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KEY TO THE AUTHORITIES. 


The Historians’ History of the World is in one sense of the word a 
compilation, but it is a compilation of unique character. The main bulk of 
the work is made up of direct quotations from authorities, cited with 
scrupulous exactness ; but so novel is our method of handling this material 
that the casual reader might scan chapter after chapter without suspecting 
that the whole is not the work of a single writer. Yet every quotation, 
whatever its length, is explicitly credited to its source, and the reader who 
wishes to know the names of the authors and works quoted may constantly 
satisfy his curiosity without the slightest difficulty. The key to identification 
of authorities is found in the unobtrusive reference letters (called by the 
printer ” superior letters”), such as ”, “, ”, which are scattered through the 
text. These reference letters refer in each case to a “Brief Reference-List” at 
the end of the book, where, chapter by chapter, author, and work are named. 
Should any work be quoted more than once in a chapter, the same reference 
letter is used to identify that work in each case. 


The reference letters are used in two ways : they are either (1) placed at the 
end of a sentence, in which case they designate an actual quotation, or (2) 
they are placed against the name of an author, in which case they designate 
an authority cited but not necessarily quoted. Each reference letter at the 
end of a sentence refers to all the matter that precedes it back to the last 
similarly placed reference letter. The quotation thus designated may be of 
any length,— a few sentences or many pages. This quotation may contain 


reference letters of the second type just explained, but, if so, these may be 
altogether disregarded in determining the limits of the quotation ; the 
context will make it clear that there is no change of authorship. On the other 
hand, however continuous the narrative may seem, a reference letter at the 
end of a sentence must always be understood to divide one quotation from 
another. 


All this may seem a trifle complex as told here, but it will be found 
admirably simple and effective in practice. The reader has but to make the 
experiment, to find that he can trace the authorship of every line of the work 
without the slightest difficulty. It may be well to add, however, that the 
reference letter ” is reserved for editorial matter, and that, very 
exceptionally, this letter is used in combination with another letter, as “^ “^, 
”»”* to give credit for matter that has been editorially adapted, but not 
quoted verbatim. It is perhaps hardly necessary to explain that direct 
quotations, such as go to make up the bulk of our work, are often given in 
an abbreviated form through the omission of matter that is redundant or, for 
any reason, inad-missible. The necessity for such change is obvious, since 
otherwise the varied materials could not possibly be made to harmonise or 
to meet the needs of our space. But, beyond this, no liberty whatever is 
taken with matter presented as a direct quotation. Where editorial 
modification is thought necessary, the use of reference letters makes such 
modification feasible without introducing the slightest ambiguity. We repeat 
that every line of the work is ascribed to its proper source with the utmost 
fidelity. Any matter not otherwise accredited— as, for example, various 
introductions, chronologies, bibliographies, and the like— will be 
understood to be editorial. Brackets also indicate editorial matter. 
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PART I. PROLEGOMENA 


BOOK I. HISTORY, HISTORIANS, AND THE WRITING OF 
HISTORIES 


CHAPTER I 


SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Broadly speaking, the historians of all recorded ages seem to have had the 
same general aims. They appear always to seek either to glorify something 
or somebody, or to entertain and instruct their readers. The observed variety 
in historical compositions arises not from difference in general mo-tive, but 
from varying interpretations of the relative status of these objects, and from 
differing judgments as to the manner of thing likely to produce these ends, 
combined, of course, with varying skill in literary composition, and varying 
degrees of freedom of action. 


As to freedom of selective judgment, the earliest historians whose records 
are known to us exercised practically none at all. Their task was to glorify 
the particular monarch who commanded them to write. The records of a 
Ramses, a Sennacherib, or a Darius tell only of the successful campaigns, in 
which the opponent is so much as mentioned only in contrast with the 
prowess of the victor. 


With these earliest historians, therefore, the ends of historical composition 
were met in the simplest way, by reciting the deeds, real or alleged, of a 
king, as Ramses, Sennacherib, or David ; or of the gods, as Osiris, or Ishtar, 
or Yahveh. As to entertainment and instruction, the reader was expected to 
be overawed by the recital of mighty deeds, and to draw the conclusion that 
it would be well for him to do homage to the glorified monarch, human or 
divine. 


A little later, in what may be termed the classical period, the historians had 
attained to a somewhat freer position and wider vision, and they sought to 
glorify heroes who were neither gods nor kings, but the representatives of 
the people in a more popular sense. Thus the Iliad dwells upon the 
achievements of Achilles and Ajax and Hector rather than upon the deeds 
of Menelaus and Priam, the opposing kings. Hitherto the deeds of all these 
heroes would simply have been transferred to the credit of the king. Now 
the individual of lesser rank is to have a hearing. Moreover, the state itself 


is now considered apart from its particular ruler. The histories of Herodotus, 
of Xenophon, of Thucydides, of Polybius, in effect make for the 
glorification, not of individuals, but of peoples. 
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This shift from the purely egoistic to the altruistic standpoint marks a long 
step. The writer now has much more clearly in view the idea of 
entertaining, without frightening, his reader ; and he thinks to instruct in 
matters pertaining to good citizenship and communal morality rather than in 
deference to kings and gods. In so doing the historian marks the progress of 
civilisation of the Greek and early Roman periods. 


In the mediieval time there is a strong reaction. To frighten becomes again a 
method of attacking the consciousness ; to glorify the gods and lieroes a 
chief aim. As was the case in the Egyptian and Persian and Indian periods 
of degeneration, the early monotheism has given way to polytheism. 
Hagiology largely takes the place of secular history. A constantly growing 
company of saints demands attention and veneration. To glorify these, 
tohow the futility of all human action that does not make for such 
glorification became again an aim of the historian. But this influence is by 
no means’ altogether dominant; and, though there is no such list of 
historians worthy to be remembered as existed in the classical period, yet 
such names appear as those of Einhard, the biographer of Charlemagne; De 
Joinville, the panegyrist of Saint Louis ; Villani, Froissart, and Monstrelet, 
the chroniclers; and Comines, Machiavelli, and Guicciardini. 


In the modern period the gods have been more or less disbanded, the heroes 
modified, even the kings subordinated. We hear much talk of the ” 
philosophy ” of history, even of the ” science ” of history. Common sense 
and the critical spirit are supposed to hold sway everywhere. Yet, after all, it 
would be too much to suppose that any historian even of the most modern 
school has written entirely without prejudice of race, of station, or of 
religion. And in any event the same ideals, generally stated, are before the 


historian of to-day that have actuated his predecessors — to glorify 
something or somebody, though it be, perhaps, a principle and not a person 
; and to entertain and instruct his readers. 


The Oriental Period 


The earliest historians whose writings have come down to us are the authors 
of the records on the monuments of Egypt and of Mesopot;‘mia. We shall 
see later on that these records, made in languages a knowledge of which has 
only been recovered in the past century, are full of historical interest 
because of the facts they narrate, and the insight they give us inlo the life of 
their times. For the moment, however, we are only concerned with the 
method of their construction. They are parts of records dating from many 
centuries before the beginning of the Christian era. Their authors are utterly 
unknown by name. The narrative is, indeed, in some cases, couched in the 
first person, but it is not to be supposed from this that the alleged writer — 
who, of course, is the king whose deeds are glorified — is the actual 
composer of the narrative. The actual scribes, mere adjuncts of the royal 
mSnage, never dreamed of putting their own names on record beside those 
of their royal masters. Yet their work has preserved to future generations the 
names of kings that otherwise would have been abs’ )lutely forgotten. For 
example, Tehutimes III of Egypt and Asshurbarapal of Assyria, two of the 
most powerful monarchs of antiquity, had ceased to be remembered even by 
name several centuries before the dawn o^ our era, and for two thousand 
years no human being knew that such persons had ever existed. Yet now, 
thanks to the monuments, their deeds arc almost as fully known to us as the 
deeds of an Alexander or a Ceesar. 
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There is, indeed, one regard in which these most ancient historical records 
have an advantage over more recent works. They were for the most part 
graven in stone or stamped in clay that was burned to stonelike hardness, 
and they have come down to us with the assurances of authenticity which 
must always be lacking in many compositions of more recent periods. The 
Babylonian and Assyrian records lay buried with the ruins of cities whose 
very location had been forgotten for ages. The most recent of these records 
had been seen by no human eye for more than two thousand years. Their 
unnamed authors seem thus to speak to us directly across the centuries. 


However these earliest of historians may have dreamed of immortality for 
their work, they can hardly have hoped to speak to eager audiences in 
regions far beyond the limits of their world, twenty-five centuries after the 
very nation to which they belonged had vanished from the earth, and the 
language in which they wrote had ceased to be known to men. Yet that 
unique glory was reserved for them. 


The Classical Historians 


It requires but a glance at the historians of the classical period to see how 
altered is the point of view from which they write. Here we have no longer 
men commanded by a monarch, or impelled by religious fervour to glorify a 
single person or epoch or country to the utter exclusion of everything else. 
We have bounded from insularity of view to universality. Even the Homeric 
legends deal with the events of two continents and of several countries. 
Herodotus and Diodorus make the writing of their histories a life-work. 
They travel from one country to another, and familiarise themselves with 
their subject as much as possible at first hand. They mingle with the 
scholars of many lands, and listen to their recitals of the annals of their 
respective peoples. They weigh and consider, though in a quite different 
mental balance from that which an historian uses in our day. They spend 
thirty, forty, years in composing their books. From them, then, we have, not 
simple chronicles of a single event, but universal histories. These are in 
many ways different from the universal histories of our own time ; but in 
their frank, human way of looking out upon the world, they have a charm 
that is quite their own. In their interest for the general reader, they have 
perhaps never been excelled. And in their citation of fact and fable they 
become a storehouse upon which succeeding generations of historians have 
drawn to this day. 


There are other historians of the period no less remarkable, some of them 
even superior, from some points of view, to these masters. The names of 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius among the Greeks, of Tacitus, Livy, 
Caesar among the Romans, to go no farther, are as familiar to every 
cultivated mind of our own day as the names of Gibbon, Macaulay, or 
Bancroft. Several of these were men who participated in the events they 
described, and, confining themselves to limited periods, treated these 
periods in such masterly fashion, with such breadth of view and 
discriminating judgment, that their verdicts have weight with all succeeding 
generations of historians. Thucydides, writing in the fifth century B.C., is 
regarded, even in our critical age, as a matchless writer of history. An oft- 
repeated tale relates that Macaulay despaired of ever equalling him, though 
feeling that he might hope to duplicate the work of any other historian. 


Polybius and Tacitus are mentioned with respect by the most exacting 
investigators. Clearly, then, this was a culminating epoch in the writing of 
histories. 
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The MedioEval and 3lodern Histories 


We have seen that in the chissical period the brief space of half a dozen 
generations saw a Cluster of great histories written. No such intellectual 
activity in this direction marked the mediceval period. Now for the space of 
more than a thousand years there was no work produced that could bear a 
moment’s comparison with the great productions of the earlier periods. One 
theme was now dominant in the Western world, and the intellects that might 
have produced histories of broad scope under other circumstances contented 
themselves with harping on the one string. So we have ecclesiastical 
records in place of histories. 


In due time the reaction came, but it was long before the influence of the 
dominant spirit was made subordinate to a saner view. Indeed, scarcely 
before our own generation, since the classical period, have historians been 
able to cast a clear and unbiased glance across the entire field of history. 


Toward the middle of the eighteenth century a school of secular historians 
with broad views and high aims again arose. Now once more men sought to 
write world histories not dominated by a single idea. The first great 
exponents of the movement were Gibbon and Hume in England, Schlozzer 
and Miiller in Germany. They have had a host of followers, of whom the 
greater number have been Germans. 


The attitude of these modern writers is philosophical ; they are disposed to 
recognise in the bald facts of human existence an importance com- 
mensurate solely with the lessons they can teach for the betterment of 
humanity. In this modern view, each fact must be correlated with a 
multitude of other facts before its true significance can be perceived. Events 
are, in this view, meaningless unless we know something of the human 
motives that led to their enactment. The task of the historian is to search for 


causes, to endeavour to build up from the lessons of history a true 
philosophy of living. It is really no different a task, as already pointed out, 
from that which such ancient writers as Polybius had very prominently in 
view ; but there is an emphasis upon this phase of the subject in our time 
that it did not generally receive in the earlier age. In other words, the 
philosophy of history of our time is a more conscious philosophy. For a 
century past the phrase, ” pliilosophy of history,” has been current, and it 
has been the custom for men who were not primarily historians to discourse 
on the subject. Latterly, following again the current of the times, we have 
come to speak even of the ” science ” of history ; indeed, in Germany in 
particular, history to-day claims unchallenged position as a true science. 
The word ” science ” is a very flexible term, yet there are those who deny 
that it may be properly applied, as yet at any rate, to our aggregation of 
knowledge of historical facts. The question resolves itself into a matter of 
definition, the solution of which is not particularly important. 


The essential thing is that the modern historical investigator is fully 
actuated by the spirit of scientific accuracy and impartiality. And since 
impartiality depends very largely upon breadth of view, it results rather 
curiously that the minute investigations of the specialist make indirectly for 
the comprehensive view of the World Historian. Professor Freeman well 
expressed the idea when he said : 


‘-“ My position is that in all our studies of history and language — and the 
study of language, besides all that it is in other wa3-s, is one most important 
branch of the study of history — we must cast away all distinctions of 
‘ancient’ and ‘modern,’ of ‘dead’ and ‘living,’ and must boldly grapple 
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with the great fact of the unity of history. As man is the same in all ages, the 
history of man is one in all ages. No language, no period of history, can be 
understood in its fullness ; none can be clothed with its highest interest and 
its highest profit, if it be looked at wholly in itself, without reference to its 
bearing on those other languages, those other periods of history, which join 


with it to make up the great whole of human, or at least of Aryan and 
European, being.” 


Such a position as this, assumed by one of the most minute searchers 
among modern historians, is higlily interesting as illustrative of a 
reactionary tendency which will probably characterise the historical work of 
the near future. Hair-splitting analysis having been carried to its limits of 
refinement, there will probably come a reaction in the direction of a more 
comprehensive study of historical events in their wider relations. The work 
of the specialist, after all, is really important only when it furnishes material 
for wider generalisations. All minute workers in the fields of biology, 
geology, and the allied sciences, in the first half of the nineteenth century 
were unconsciously gathering material which, interesting in itself, became 
of real importance chiefly in so far as it ultimately aided in elucidating the 
great generalisation of Darwin. Perhaps the minute historians of to-day are 
in similar position. 


The special worker, imbued with enthusiasm for his subject, is apt to forget 
the real insignificance of his labours. Entire epochs are dominated by the 
idea of microscopic research, and the workers even come to suppose that 
microscopic analysis is in itself an end ; whereas, rightly considered, it is 
only the means to an end. We are just passing through such an epoch as 
regards historical investigation. But, as just suggested, it seems probable 
that we are approaching a new epoch when the work of the specialist will 
be subordinated to its true purpose, while at the same time proving its real 
value as a means to the proper end of historical studies — the 
comprehension of the world-historical relations of events. 


CHAPTER II 


MATERIALS FOR THE WRITING OF HISTORY 


It is obvious that the materials for the writing of history consist for the most 
part of written records. It is true that all manner of monuments, including 
the ruins of buried cities, remains of ancient walls and highways, and all 
other traces of a former civilisation, must be allotted their share as records 
to guide the investigator in his attempt to reconstruct past conditions. But 
for anything like a definite presentation of the events of bygone days, it is 
absolutely essential, as Sir George Cornewall Lewis pointed out in great 
detail, to have access to contemporary written records, either at first hand, 
or through the medium of copyists, in case the original records themselves 
have been destroyed. Lewis reached the conclusion, as the result of his 
exhaustive examination of the credibility of early Roman history, that j.a 
tradition of a past event is hardly transmitted orally from generation to 
generation with anything like accuracy of detail for more than a century. 


Theoretically, then, no accurate history could ever be constructed of events 
covering a longer period than about four generations before the introduction 
of writing. In actual practice the scope of the strictly historic view of man’s 
progress is confined to very much narrower limits than this, for the simple 
reason that the earliest written records that might otherwise serve 
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to give us glimpses of remote history have very rarely been preserved. The 
destruction of ancient inscriptions with the lapse of centuries has led to a 
great deal of difference of opinion as to the time when the art of writing was 
introduced among various nations. In reference to the Greeks in particular, 
the dispute has been ardently waged, many scholars contending that the art 
of writing was little practised in Greece until the sixth century B.C. 


Later discoveries, in particular a knowledge of the inscription on the statue 
of Ramses at Abu Simbel, have made it clear that the earlier estimates were 
much too conservative, and it now seems probable that the Greeks had been 
acquainted with the art of writing for several, or perhaps many, centuries 
before the one previously fixed upon. It is not to be supposed, however, that 
the practice of the art of writing was universal in that early day. On the 
other hand, it was doubtless very exceptional indeed for the average 
individual to be able to write, and such difficulties as the lack of writing 
material stood in the way of composition until a relatively late period. But 
whether the art of writing was much or little practised in the early days does 
not greatly matter so far as the present-day historian is concerned, since 
practically all specimens of early writing in Greece disappeared in the 
course of succeeding ages. No fragment of any book proper, no scrap of 
parchment or papyrus, no single waxen tablet, from the soil of classic 
Greece has been preserved to us. 


The Greek authors are known to us only through the efforts of successive 
generations of copyists; and, with the exception of a comparatively small 
number of Egyptian papyri, there is almost nothing in existence 
representing the literature of classical Greece that is older than the middle 
ages. There are, to be sure, considerable numbers of monumental 
inscriptions dat-ing from classical times. These have the highest interest for 
the archpeolo-gist, but in the aggregate they give but meagre glimpses into 
the history of antiquity. If we were dependent upon these records for all that 
we know of Greek history, the entire story of that people might be told, as 
far as we could ever hope to learn it, in a few pages. 


The case is somewhat different with Egypt and with Mesopotamia, since the 
climate of the former and the resistant character of the writing materials 
employed by the latter have permitted the modern world to receive direct 
messages that, under other circumstances, must inevitably have been lost. 
But even here the historical records are neither so abundant nor so 
comprehensive in their scope as might have been hoped. History-writing, in 
anything like a comprehensive meaning of the words, is a relatively modern 
art. The nearest approach to it among the nations of remote antiquity got no 
farther than the recording of the personal deeds of individual kings. Such 
records, indeed, are excellent materials for history, but they hardly 


constitute history by themselves. The entire lists of Egyptian inscriptions, 

so far as known, suffice merely to give glimpses of Egyptian history; and if 
the Mesopotamian records are, in this regard, somewhat more satisfactory, 
it is only in reference to a comparatively brief period of later Assyrian 
history that they can be said to have anything like comprehensiveness. As to 
the other nations of Oriental antiquity, — Indians, Persians, Syrians, the 
inhabitants of Asia Minor, — the entire sum of the monumental records that 
have been transmitted to us amounts to nothing more than a scattered series 
of vague suggestions. 


In the classical world Rome is but little better off than Greece in this regard. 
As to both these countries, we depend for our knowledge almost 
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exclusively upon the works of historians of a relatively late period. Before 
Herodotus, who lived in the fifth century B.C., there is almost no con- 
sftcutive history proper of Greece; and despite all the efforts of archeeolo- 
gists, records of Roman progress scarcely suffice to push back the 
prehistoric veil beyond the time of the banishment of the kings. Indeed, 
even for a century or two after this event transpired, the would-be historian 
finds himself still on very treacherous ground. The reason for this is that 
there were no contemporary historians in Rome in this early period ; and 
until such contemporary chroniclers appear, no secure record of history is 
possible. 


Once it became the fashion to write chronicles of events, the custom rapidly 
spread and took a fixed hold upon the people. From the day of Herodotus 
there was no dearth of Greek historians, and after Polybius there is an 
unbroken series of Roman chroniclers. 


Had all the writings of these various workers been preserved to us, we 
should have abundant material for reconstructing the history of the entire 
later classical epoch in much detail; but, unfortunately, the historian worked 
with perishable materials. An individual papyrus or parchment roll could 
hardly be expected on the average to be preserved for more than a few 


generations, and unless copies had been made of it in the meantime, the 
record that it contained must inevitably be lost. Such has been the fate of 
the great mass of historical writings, no less than of productions in other 
fields of literature. 


Many of the fragments of ancient writers have come down to us through 
rather curious channels. In the later age of Rome it became the fashion to 
make anthologies and compilations, and it is through such collections that 
the majority of classical authors are known. One of the most curious of 
these anthologies is that made by Athenseus about the beginning of the 
third century A.D. This author called his work Beipnosophistce“ or the 
Feast of the Learned. He attempted to give it a somewhat artistic form, 
making it ostensibly a dialogue in which the sayings of a company of diners 
were related to a friend who was not present at the banquet. The diners were 
supposed to have introduced quotations from the classical writers, so that 
the book is chiefly made up of such quotations. The work has not come 
down to us quite in its entirety, but, even so, no fewer than eight hundred 
authors and twenty-five hundred different works are represented in the 
anthology. Of these authors about seven hundred are known exclusively 
through the excerpts of Athenseus. 


Two or three centuries later another Greek named Stobaeus compiled a set 
of extracts from the Greek writers of all accessible periods prior to his own. 
The number of authors quoted in this anthology is more than five hundred, 
and here again the major part of them are quite unknown to us except 
through this single source. Yet another collection of excerpts was made in 
the latter part of the ninth century by Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
Avho made excerpts from about 280 authors with whose works he had 
familiarised himself through miscellaneous reading. In addition to these 
works of individual compilers there were two or three anthologies compiled 
in the Byzantine period, including an important collection of fragments of 
the Greek poets which is still extant under the title of The Greek 
Anthology” and the elaborate set of encyclopaedias made under the 
direction of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. But for such collections as these, 
supplemented by the biographical notices of such workers as Suidas, and by 
fragments that have come to us through a few other channels, it would 
scarcely have been conceived that so many authors had 
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written in the entire period of Grecian activity, since only a fraction of this 
number are represented by complete works that have come down to us. 
Such facts as these give an inkling as to the mental activity of the old-time 
author, while pointing a useful lesson as to the perishability of human 
works. In this age of easy multiplying of books through printing, one is 
prone to forget how precarious must have been the existence of a 
manuscript of the elder’day. It was a long, laborious task to produce an 
edition of a single copy of any extended work, and each successive 
duplication was precisely as slow and as difficult as the first. Under these 
circumstances no doubt a very considerable proportion of books were never 
duplicated at all, and the circulation of a very large additional number most 
likely was limited to two or three copies. It was only works which were 
early recognised as having an unusual intrinsic interest or value that stood 
any reasonable chance of being copied often enough to insure preservation 
through many succeeding generations. 


As one considers the field of extant manuscripts, one is led naturally to 
reflect on the quality of work that was likely thus to insure perpetuity, and 
the more we consider the subject, limiting the view for our present purpose 
to historical compositions, the more clear it becomes that the one prime 
quality that gave a lease of life to the composition of an author was the 
quality of human interest. In other words, such historical compositions as 
were works of art, rather than such as depended upon other merits, were the 
ones which successive generations of copyists reproduced, and which 
ultimately were enabled to pass the final ordeal imposed by the monks of 
the middle ages, who made palimpsests of many an author deserving a 
better fate. The upshot of this process of the survival of the fittest was that 
all Greek would-be historians prior to Herodotus were allowed to sink into 
oblivion, causing Herodotus himself to stand out as apparently the absolute 
creator of a new art. In point of fact, could we know the whole truth, it 
would doubtless appear that there was no real revolution of method effected 
by the writings of Herodotus. He surpassed all of his predecessors in such a 
measure that the future copyist saw no necessity for preserving any work 


but the one, since this one practically covered the field of all the rest. It is, 
perhaps, an ill method of phrasing, to say that these copyists saw no reason 
for preserving those earlier manuscripts. There was no thought in their 
minds of the preservation of one book and the destruction of another ; they 
merely copied the work which interested them, or which they believed 
would interest the book-buying public. The disappearance of the works not 
copied was a mere negative result, about which no one directly concerned 
himself. 


The proof of the value of the work of Herodotus is found in the fact that it 
has come down to us entire in numerous copies, something that can be said 
of only three or four other considerable historical compositions of the entire 
classical period ; two others of this select company being Thucydides and 
Xenophon, both of whom were contemporaries of Herodotus, though 
considerably younger, and therefore, properly enough, counted as belonging 
to the next generation. Of the other Greek historians, the biographical works 
of Plutarch, the works of Strabo and Pausanius, which are geographical 
rather than strictly historical, and the Life of Alexander the Great by Arrian, 
are the sole ones of the large number undoubtedly written that have come 
down to us intact. A survey of the Roman historians furnishes an even more 
striking illustration, for here no one of the great historical works has been 
preserved in its entirety. Livy’s monumental work is entire as to the earlier 
books, which treat of the mythical and half-mythical period of Roman 
devel-I 
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opment ; but the parts of it that treated of later Roman history, concerning 
which the author could have spoken, and probably did speak, with first- 
hand knowledge, are almost entirely lost. In other words, the copyists of the 
middle ages preserved the least valuable portion of Livy, doubtless because 
they found the hero tales of mythical Rome more interesting than the 
matter-of-fact recitals of the events of the later republic and the early 
empire. We can hardly suppose that Livy detailed the events of the later 
period with less art than characterised his earlier work, but different 
conditions were imposed upon him. He had now to deal with much fuller 


records than hitherto, and no doubt he treated many subjects that seemed 
important to him, simply because they were near at hand, but which another 
generation found tire-some and not worth the trouble of copying. Thus we 
see emphasised again the salient point that the interesting story rather than 
the important historical narrative proved itself most fit for preservation in 
the estimate of posterity. 


Of the other great historians of Rome, Tacitus, Dionysius, Dion Cassius, 
Polybius, have all fared rather worse than Livy, although a few briefer 
masterpieces, like the two histories of Sallust and the Gallic Wars of Csesar, 
and such biographies as the ” Lives ” of Suetonius and Cornelius Nepos, 
were able to fight their way through the middle ages and gain the safe 
shelter of the printing-press without material loss. 


But perhaps the most suggestive example of all is furnished by the brief 
world history of Justin, which, if not quite entire, has been preserved as to 
its main structure in various manuscripts. This work is an artistic epitome of 
a large, and in its day authoritative, history of the world, written by Trogus 
Pompeius. Justin, when a student in Rome in the day of the early Csesars, 
was led to make an epitome of this work, seemingly as proof to his friends 
in the provinces that he was not wasting his time. He did his task so well 
that future generations saw no reason to trouble themselves with the 
prolixities of the original work, but were content to copy and re-copy the 
epitome, pointing the moral that brevity, next to artistic excellence, is the 
surest road to permanent remembrance for the historian, — a lesson which 
many modern writers have overlooked to their disadvantage. 


CHAPTER III 


THE METHODS OP THE HISTORIANS 


It is a curious fact, a seeming paradox, that the first two great histories ever 
written — the histories, namely, of Herodotus and Thucydides — should 
stand out pre-eminently as types of two utterly different methods of 
historical writing. Herodotus, ” the Father of History,” wrote with the 
obvious intention to entertain. There is no great logicality of sequence in his 
use of materials ; he simply rambles on from one subject to another with 
little regard for chronology, but with the obvious intention everywhere to 
tell all the good stories that he has learned in the course of his journeyings. 
It would be going much too far to say that there is no method in his collo- 
cation of materials, but what method he has is quite generally 
overshadowed and obscured in the course of presentation. Thus, for 
example, he is writing the history of the Persian wars, and he has reached 
that time in the history of Persia when Cambyses comes to the throne and 
prepares to invade Egypt. The mention of Egypt gives him, as it were, the 
cue for an utterly 
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new discourse, which he elaborates to the extent of an entire book, detailing 
all that he has learned of Egypt itself, its history, its people, and their 
manners and customs, without, for the most part, referring in any way 
whatever to Cambyses. He returns to the Persian king ultimately, to be sure, 
and takes up his story regardless of the digression, and seemingly quite 
oblivious of any incongruity in the fact of having introduced very much 
more extraneous matter in reference to Egypt than the entire subject matter 
proper of the Persian P:mpire. The method of Herodotus was justified by 
the results. There is every reason to believe that he was enormously popular 
in his own time, — as popularity went in those days, — and he has held that 
popularity throughout all succeeding generations. But it has been ‘said of 
him often enough that this work is hardly a history in the narrower sense of 


the word ; it is a pleasing collection of tales, in which no very close attempt 
is made to discriminate between fact and fiction, the prime motive being to 
entertain the reader. As such, the work of Herodotus stands at the head of a 
class which has been represented by here and there a striking example 
throughout all succeeding times. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis, detailing the story of Cyrus the Younger and his ten 
thousand Greek allies, is essentially a history of the same type. It differs 
radically, to be sure, from Herodotus, in that it holds with the closest 
consistency to a single narrative, scarcely giving the barest glimpses into 
any other field than that directly connected with the story of the ten 
thousand. But it is like Herodotus in the prime essential that its motive is to 
entertain the reader by the citation of the incidents of a venturesome 
enterprise. Xenophon does indeed pause at the beginning of the second 
book long enough to pronounce a eulogy upon the character of Cyrus, — a 
eulogy that is distinctly the biased estimate of a friend, rather than the calm 
judgment of a critical historian. But this aside, Xenophon, philosopher 
though he is, concerns himself not at all with the philosophy of the subject 
in hand. He quite ignores the immoral features of the rebellion of Cyrus 
against his brother. Indeed, it seems never to occur to him that this 
fratricidal enterprise has any reprehensible features, or could be considered 
in any light other than that of a commendable proceeding of which a throne 
was the legitimate goal. Doubtless the very fact of this banishment of the 
philosophical from the work of Xenophon has been one source of its great 
popularity, for, as every one knows, Xenophon shares with Herodotus the 
credit of being the most widely read of classical authors. It would be quite 
aside from the present purpose to emphasise the opinion that the intrinsic 
merit of Xenophon’s work does not fully justify this popularity. It suffices 
here to note the fact that this famous work of the successor of Herodotus 
belongs essentially to the same class with the work of the master himself. 


Of the Roman historians doubtless the one most similar to Herodotus in 
general aim was Livy. The author of the most famous history of Rome does 
not indeed make any such excursions into the history of outlying nations, as 
did Herodotus, but he details the history of his own people with an eye 
always to the literary, rather than to the strictly historical, side ; transmitting 
to us in their best form that series of beautiful legends with wliich all 


succeeding generations have been obliged to content themselves in lieu of 
history proper. There is little of philosophical thought, little of search for 
motives, in such history-writing as this. It is essentially the art of the story- 
teller applied to the facts and fables of history. 


Returning now to Thucydides, we have illustrated, as has been said, an 
utterly different plan and motive. Thucydides does indeed tell the story 
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of the Peloponnesian War ; tells it, moreover, with such wealth of detail as 
no other historian of antiquity exceeded, and few approached. But in 
addition to narrating the plain facts, Thucydides searches always for the 
motives. He gives us an insight into the causes of events as he conceives 
them. He is obviously thinking more of this phase of the subject than of the 
mere recital of the facts themselves. It is the philosophy of history, rather 
than the story of history, that appeals to him, and that he wishes to make 
patent to the reader. 


Only two or three other writers of the entire classical period whose works 
have come down to us followed Thucydides with any considerable measure 
of success in this attempt to write history philosophically ; the two most 
prominent exponents of this method being the Greek Polybius, who told the 
story of Rome’s rise to world power, and Tacitus, the famous author of the 
Roman Annals and of the earliest history of the German people. These three 
examples — Thucydides, Polybius, and Tacitus — stand out at once in 
refutation of a claim which might otherwise be made that philosophical, or, 
if one prefers, didactic, historical composition is essentially a modern 
product. But for these exceptions one might be disposed to make a 
sweeping generalisation to the effect that the old-time history was a 
collection of tales intended to entertain the reader, and that the strictly 
modern historical method aims at instruction rather than at entertainment. 
Such generalisations, however, assuming, as they do, that the entire trend of 
human thought has fundamentally changed within historical times, are sure 
to be faulty. Quite possibly it may be true to say that the earliest historians 
tended as a class to write entertaining narratives rather than philosophical 


histories ; and to say, on the other hand, that nineteenth century historians as 
a class have reversed the order of motives : but it must not be forgotten that 
our judgment here is based upon a mere fragment of the entire output of 
ancient historians. We have already noticed, in another connection, that the 
names of some hundreds of Greek writers have been preserved to us solely 
through a single anthological collection or two ; and now, speaking of the 
historical works, it must be remembered that a vast number of these have 
perished altogether. Whole companies of historians are known to us only by 
name, and there is every reason to suppose that considerable other 
companies that once existed and wrote works of greater or less importance 
have not left us even this memento. The scattered fragments of Greek 
historical works that have come down to us, dissociated from any 
considerable part of their original context, fill three large volumes of the 
famous Didot collection of Greek classics, as edited by K. O. Miiller; some 
hundreds of authors being represented. 


We have noted that all the predecessors of Herodotus were blotted out, 
chiefly, perhaps, by the excellence of the work of Herodotus himself. 
Similarly the entire histories of Alexander the Great, written by his 
associates and contemporaries and his successors of the ensuing century, 
have without exception perished utterly. 


Doubtless the excellence of the work of Arrian, which summarised and 
attempted to harmonise the contents of the more important preceding 
histories of Alexander, was responsible for the final elimination of the latter. 
One can hardly refer too often to that intellectual gantlet of the middle ages, 
which all classical literature was called upon to pass, and from which only 
here and there a work emerged. It is almost pathetic to consider the number 
of works that made their way heroically almost through this gantlet, only to 
succumb just before achieving the goal. One knows, 
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new discourse, which he elaborates to the extent of an entire book, detailing 
all that he has learned of Egypt itself, its history, its people, and their 
manners and customs, without, for the most part, referring in any way 
whatever to Cambyse.s. He returns to the Persian king ultimately, to be 
sure, and takes up his story regardless of the digression, and seemingly 
quite oblivious of any incongruity in the fact of having introduced very 
much more extraneous matter in reference to Egypt than the entire subject 
matter proper of the Persian Empire. The method of Herodotus was justified 
by the results. There is every reason to believe that he was enormously 
popular in his own time, — as popularity went in those days, — and he has 
held that popularity throughout all succeeding generations. But it has been 
said of liim often enough that this work is hardly a history in the narrower 
sense of the word ; it is a pleasing collection of tales, in which no very close 
attempt is made to discriminate between fact and fiction, the prime motive 
being to entertain the reader. As such, the work of Herodotus stands at the 
head of a class which has been represented by here and there a striking 
example throughout all succeeding times. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis, detailing the story of Cyrus the Younger and his ten 
thousand Greek allies, is essentially a history of the same type. It differs 
radically, to be sure, from Herodotus, in that it holds with the closest 
consistency to a single narrative, scarcely giving the barest glimpses into 
any other field than that directly connected with the story of the ten 
thousand. But it is like Herodotus in the prime essential that its motive is to 
entertain the reader by the citation of the incidents of a venturesome 
enterprise. Xenophon does indeed pause at the beginning of the second 
book long enough to pronounce a eulogy upon the character of Cyrus, — a 
eulogy that is “distinctly the biased estimate of a friend, rather than the 
calm judgment of a critical historian. But this aside, Xenophon, philosopher 
though he is, concerns himself not at all with the philosophy of the subject 
in hand. He quite ignores the immoral features of the rebellion of Cyrus 
against his brother. Indeed, it seems never to occur to him that this 
fratricidal enterprise has any reprehensible features, or could be considered 


in any light other than that of a commendable proceeding of which a throne 
was the legitimate goal. Doubtless the very fact of this banishment of the 
philosophical from the work of Xenophon has been one source of its great 
popularity, for, as every one knows, Xenophon shares with Herodotus the 
credit of hemg the most widely read of classical authors. It would be quite 
aside from the present purpose to emphasise the opinion that the intrinsic 
merit of Xenophon’s work does not fully justify this popularity. It suffices 
here to note the fact that this famous work of the successor of Herodotus 
belongs essentially to the same class with the work of the master himself. 


Of the Roman historians doubtless the one most similar to Herodotus in 
general aim was Livy. The author of the most famous history of Rome does 
not indeed make any such excursions into the history of outlying nations, as 
did Herodotus, but he details the history of his own people with an eye 
always to the literary, rather than to the strictly historical, side ; transmitting 
to us in their best form that series of beautiful legends with wliich all 
succeeding generations have been obliged to content themselves in lieu of 
history proper. There is little of philosophical thought, little of search for 
motives, in such history-writing as this. It is essentially the art of the story- 
teller applied to the facts and fables of history. 


Returning now to Thucydides, we have illustrated, as has been said, an 
utterly different plan and motive. Thucydides does indeed tell the story 
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of the Peloponnesian War ; tells it, moreover, with such wealth of detail as 
no other historian of antiquity exceeded, and few approached. But in 
addition to narrating the plain facts, Thucydides searches always for the 
motives. He gives us an insight into the causes of events as he conceives 
them. He is obviously thinking more of this phase of the subject than of the 
mere recital of the facts themselves. It is the philosophy of historj/, rather 
than the story of history, that appeals to him, and that he wishes to make 
patent to the reader. 


Only two or three other writers of the entire classical period whose works 
have come down to us followed Thucydides with any considerable measure 
of success in this attempt to write history philosophically ; the two most 
prominent exponents of this method being the Greek Polybius, who told the 
story of Rome’s rise to world power, and Tacitus, the famous author of the 
Roman Annals and of the earliest history of the German people. These three 
examples — Thucydides, Polybius, and Tacitus — stand out at once in 
refutation of a claim which might otherwise be made that philosophical, or, 
if one prefers, didactic, historical composition is essentially a modern 
product. But for these exceptions one might be disposed to make a 
sweeping generalisation to the effect that the old-time history was a 
collection of tales intended to entertain the reader, and that the strictly 
modern historical method aims at instruction rather than at entertainment. 
Such generalisations, however, assuming, as they do, that the entire trend of 
human thought has fundamentally changed within historical times, are sure 
to be faulty. Quite possibly it may be true to say that the earliest historians 
tended as a class to write entertaining narratives rather than philosophical 
histories ; and to say, on the other hand, that nineteenth century historians as 
a class have reversed the order of motives : but it must not be forgotten that 
our judgment here is based upon a mere fragment of the entire output of 


ancient historians. We have already noticed, in another connection, that the 
names of some hundreds of Greek writers have been preserved to us solely 
through a single anthological collection or two ; and now, speaking of the 
historical works, it must be remembered that a vast number of these have 
perished altogether. Whole companies of historians are known to us only by 
name, and there is every reason to suppose that considerable other 
companies that once existed and wrote works of greater or less importance 
have not left us even this memento. The scattered fragments of Greek 
historical works that have come down to us, dissociated from any 
considerable part of their original context, fill three large volumes of the 
famous Didot collection of Greek classics, as edited by K. O. Miiller ; some 
hundreds of authors being represented. 


We have noted that all the predecessors of Herodotus were blotted out, 
chiefly, perhaps, by the excellence of the work of Herodotus himself. 
Similarly the entire histories of Alexander the Great, written by his 
associates and contemporaries and his successors of the ensuing century, 
have without exception perished utterly. 


Doubtless the excellence of the work of Arrian, which summarised and 
attempted to harmonise the contents of the more important preceding 
histories of Alexander, was responsible for the final elimination of the latter. 
One can hardly refer too often to that intellectual gantlet of the middle ages, 
which all classical literature was called upon to pass, and from which only 
here and there a work emerged. It is almost pathetic to consider the number 
of works that made their way heroically almost through this gantlet, only to 
succumb just before achieving the goal. One knows, 
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for example, that there was a work of Theopompus on later Grecian affairs, 
in fifty odd books, which was extant in the ninth century, as proved by the 
summary of its contents made then by a monk, but of which no single line 
is in existence to-day. Even the works that have come down to us in a less 
fragmentary condition have not usually been preserved entire in any single 
manuscript, but, as presented to us now, are patched together from various 
fragments, preserved often in widely separated collections. The explanation 
is that the copying of a manuscript of great length was a somewhat heroic 
task, and that hence the copyist would often content himself with excerpting 
a single book from a work which he would gladly have reproduced entire 
but for the labour involved. 


The point of all this in our present connection is that we know the historians 
of antiijuity very imperfectly, and that hence we are almost sure to misjudge 
them as a class when we attempt generalisations concerning them. In the 
very nature of the case, the historian who told a good story in a pleasing 
style stood a far better chance of being perpetuated through the efforts of 
copyists, than did the philosophical historian, however profound, wlio put 
forward his theories at the expense of the narrative proper. Mak-ing all due 
allowance for this, however, it can hardly be in doubt that the last century 
and a half has seen a remarkable development of the scientific spirit in its 
application to tlie work of the historian, and that the average historical work 
of the nineteenth century is philosophically on a far higher plane than the 
average historical work of antiquity. If we were to attempt to characterise 
the most recent phases of historical composition, we should, perhaps, not go 
far afield in saying that in regard to history-writing, as in regard to many 
other subjects, this is pre-eminently the age of specialists. In recent years no 
historical work could hope for any large measure of recognition among 
historians, unless it were based upon personal investigation of the most 
remote sources bearing upon the period that could be made accessible. The 
recent period has been pre-eminently a time of the searching out of obscure 
or forgotten records ; the unburying of old letters and state papers ; the 


delving into hitherto neglected archives ; and the critical analysis of the 
conflicting statements of alleged authorities previously accessible. 


The work began prominently — if any intellectual movement may properly 
be said to have an explicit beginning — with Gibbon and Niebuhr ; it was 
continued by Grote and Mommsen and George Cornewall Lewis and 
Clinton, and the host of more recent workers, v/hose specific labours will 
claim our attention as we proceed. Naturally enough, since each generation 
of specialists builds upon the labours of all preceding generations, the work 
has become more and more minute and hair-splitting with each succeeding 
decade. Gibbon, specialist though he was, covered a period of a thousand 
years of European history, and left scarcely anything untouched that falls 
properly %vithin that period. Niebuhr specialised on the few centuries of 
early Roman history, but liis comprehensive view reached out also to 
Greece and to tlie Orient, and he was accounted a master over the whole 
range of ancient history. Mommsen’s efforts have followed the Roman 
Republic and Empire throughout tlie length and breadth of its wide 
domains, and over the whole period of its existence, as well as into all the 
ramifications of its political, commercial, and social life. 


But tliere has been a tendency among most recent workers to confine their 
attention to a narrower field. Macaulay’s Hutory of Englmid attempts the 
really detailed history of only about seventeen years. Carlyle devotes six 
large volumes to the History of Frederick the Great, and such authorities as 
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using his materials without exercising selective judgment, should be evident 
to any one who scans these materials themselves. It is quite true that he 
made many mistakes. He sometimes accepted as fact what was only fable, 
his chronologies are not always secure, his narratives of events not always 
photographically accurate. But consider the task he had set himself. He was 
endeavouring to write a history of the entire world so far as known in his 
day and generation, including within the scope of his narrative all the 
leading events of all the nations of the globe as known in that day. No man 
can perform such a task, even in this day of multiplied records and edited 
authorities, without making mistakes. 


Wlioever attempts to write history philosophically is brought, sooner or 
later, face to face with the fact that all historical records are woven through 
and through with fiction. To separate the threads of truth from the threads of 
fable is the task of critical judgment. It will be perfectly clear to any one 
who considers the case, that in making such selection the historian of any 
generation must be biased and influenced by the prejudices and 
preconceptions of his time. From such prejudices and preconceptions 
Diodorus was, of course, not free. He looked out upon the world with eyes 
of the first century B.C., not with eyes of the twentieth century A.D. That 
century, no less than this, — perhaps not more than this, — was an age of 
faith and superstition; but the faith of that time was not the faith of this time 
; the superstitions of the Greek and Roman were not our superstitions. They 
were a credulous people ; we are a credulous people : but the exact type of 
their credulity differed in many ways from the type of our credulity. 


In judging Diodorus, then, one must judge him as a Roman of the first 
century B.C., not as a European of the twentieth century A.D. And if we 
bear this in mind, we shall find, after scanning his pages, that Diodorus was 


by no means marked among his fellows by simple credulity of the 
unquestioning type which accepts whatever is told it without subjecting it to 
criticism. Diodorus, to be sure, tells us fabulous tales as to the origin of the 
world and the creation of its various peoples ; but he explicitly forewarns us 
that he tells these tales, not as matters of his own belief, but in order to 
make an historical record of the opinions current among the different 
nations themselves as to their own origin. 


These tales seem to us fabulous, grotesque, absurd ; but we have no reason 
to doubt that many of them seemed equally mythical to Diodorus himsolf; 
and modern criticism should not forget that there is one other myth tale of 
the creation of the world and the origin of a particular race, which, had 
Diodorus known it, he would doubtless have narrated with the rest, and 
viewed with the same scepticism which he shows towards the others, as 
being fabulous, grotesque, and absurd, but which would have been accepted 
by the critics of all Christendom, in every age prior to our own, as the 
authentic historical record of the actual creation of the earth, and as the true 
account of its chosen people. 


In a word, modern criticism should bear in mind, when reproaching 
Diodorus and others like him for their credulity, that the accepted faith of 
nineteenth-century Europe would have seemed to Diodorus as absurd and 
fabulous and mythical as any tale which he has to tell us can seem to the 
twentieth-century critic. 


And as to the mistakes of Diodorus in the more strictly historical portions of 
his narrative, these also must be viewed with a certain toleration by every 
candid critic when he reflects upon the vast pi-eponderance of those 
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writing a comprehensive history of the world, and he devoted thirty years to 
the accomplishment of this task. This history, as originally written, 
comprised forty books, which treated of the entire history of mankind from 
the earliest times to tlie age of Augustus. Diodorus recognised the 
vagueness of early chronology, and he made no attempt to estimate the 


exact age of the world, but he computes the time covered by what he 
considers the historic period proper, in the following terms : 


” According to Apollodorus, we have accounted fourscore years from the 
Trojan War to the return of Heraclides : from thence to the first olympiad, 
tliree hundred and twenty-eight years, computing the times from the Lace- 
dicmonian kings : from the first olympiad to the beginning of the Gallic 
War (where our history ends) are seven hundred and thirty years : so that 
our whole work (comprehended in forty books) is an history which takes in 
the affairs of eleven hundred and thirty-eight years, besides those times that 
preceded the Trojan War.” 


In his preface Diodorus further exjilains the exact scope of his work and the 
precise division in the books in the following words : 


” Our first six books comprehend the affairs and mythologies of the ages 
before the Trojan War, of which the three first contain the barbarian, and the 
next following almost all the Grecian antiquities. In the eleven next after 
these, we have given an account of what has been done in every place from 
the time of the Trojan War till the death of Alexander. In the tliree and 
twenty books following, we have set forth all other things and affairs, till 
the beginning of the war the Romans made upon the Gauls ; at which time 
Julius Ctesar, the emperor (who upon the account of his great achievements 
was surnamed Divus), having subdued the warlike nations of the Gauls, 
enlarged the Roman Empire, as far as to the British Isles ; whose first acts 
fall in with the first year of the hundred and eightieth olympiad, M’hen 
Herodes was chief magistrate at Athens. But as to the limitations of times 
contained in the work, we have not bound those things that happened before 
the Trojan War within any certain limits, because we could not find any 
foundation whereon to rely with any certainty.” 


Of these forty books only fifteen have come down to us intact, namely, the 
first five, which carry down the history only to the Trojan wars, and books 
eleven to twenty, which cover the period from the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes to the subjugation of Greece by the Romans. The remaining bo(jks 
are represented by considerable fragments, which, however, even in the 
aggregate, are insignificant in bulk as compared with the fifteen books that 
are preserved entire. 


Considering the time when it was written, this work of Diodorus was really 
an extraordinary production, though there has been a tendency on the part 
of the modern critic to dwell rather iipon its defects than its merits. It has 
indeed become quite the fashion to speak of Diodorus as a weak-minded, 
prejudiced person, who gathered together materials for history from all 
sources indiscriminately, and gave them to the world, true and false 
together, quite unsifted by criticism. Such an estimate, however, does 
Diodorus a very great injustice, as the briefest perusal of his work must 
suffice to demonstrate. Indeed, it is perhaps not saying too much to assert 
that one would be nearer the truth were he to accept an estimate by Pliny, 
who aifirms that Diodorus was the first of the Greeks who wrote seriously 
and avoided trifles. That Diodorus did write seriously, his work clearly 
testifies ; that he largely avoided trifles, is shown by the mass of matter 
which he crowded into a comparatively small space ; and that he was far 
from 
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Diodorus, in treating this period, chose as his authority, not Xenophon, but 
Aphorus. Just how he came to this decision is not known ; it suffices that 
the decision was a good one. None but a prejudiced critic can doubt that in 
many other cases his judgment was equally perspicuous in selecting among 
divergent accounts the one of greatest verisimilitude. 


A part of the relative neglect which has fallen to the lot of Diodorus may be 
ascribed to the manner of his handling. He threw his work into the form of 
annals, in which a chronological idea was predominant. He gives the history 
of a nation in a given year, and then turns aside to other nations, to follow 
the fortunes of each in turn over the same period. Necessarily, under such a 
treatment, the whole plan lacks continuity. One must break from one subject 
to another, must turn from Assyria to Egypt, from Greece to Rome, in order 
to follow the story through constantly broken chapters. Naturally, under 
such treatment, the reader’s interest flags. From a popular standpoint, such a 
treatment is clearly a mistake. 


The plan of Herodotus, which took up the story of each nation, and carried 
it through a long period uninterruptedly, has many advantages; is infinitely 
more artistic. It is chiefly due to this treatment, rather than the actual 
phrasing of his story, that Herodotus has gained so much more universal 
fame than Diodorus ; for in those parts of his history in which he does 
attempt a continuous narrative, Diodorus shows much skill as a story-teller. 
In the earlier portion of his work, that portion which, fortunately, has in the 
main been preserved to us, when dealing with what he regards as the 
fabulous history of the nations prior to the establishment of a fixed 
chronology, his narrative runs on continuously, suggesting in many ways 
that of the Father of History. It was so with his treatment of early Egypt, 
and with his even more interesting history of ancient Assyria. These parts 
alone of his work serve to make him one of the most important authors of 
antiquity whose writings have been preserved to us, and we shall have 
occasion to draw largely upon him for the history of this period. 


What has just been said about the attitude of modern critics toward 
Diodorus must not be taken to imply that this earliest of great world 
historians has, on the whole, failed of an appreciative audience. The facts of 
the case amply refute such a supposition as this. An author writes to be 
read, and in the last resort the only valid criterion as to the value of his work 
is found in the preservation or neglect of that work by successive 
generations of readers. 


Tested by this standard, very few of the ancient writers have obtained such a 
measure of appreciation as has been accorded to Diodorus, Something like 
three-fourths of what he wrote has been lost, it is true ; but in fairly 
estimating the import of this, one must consider the bulk of what remains. 
The briefest comparison supplies us with some very interesting data. It 
appears that, of the entire series of the predecessors of Diodorus, no single 
historian has left us anything like a comparable bulk of extant matter. Only 
one predecessor in any field of literature, namely, Aristotle, greatly exceeds 
him in this regard, and a single other writer, Plato, about equals him. 
Turning to the contemporaries of Diodorus and to his successors in the use 
of the Greek language, a similar result is shown. A single writer exceeds 
him in output. This is Plutarch, the biographer and philosopher rather than 
historian proper. No other Greek writer in any field equals Diodorus, though 


two historians, Dion Cassius and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, are within 
hailing distance. When one reflects on the actual labour implied by the 
preservation of any manuscript throughout the long 
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generations of the middle ages, these data speak volumes for the aggregate 
judgment passed upon the work of Diodorus by posterity. Of the long list of 
Greek historians, — a list mounting far into the hundreds, as proved by 
fragmentary remains, — only three as ancient as Diodorus have fared better 
than he, these three being Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. But the 
entire bulk of the works of these three writers does not so very greatly 
exceed the bulk of the extant writings of Diodorus. The works o/Af 
Herodotus and Thucydides together do not comprise more matter than is 
contained in books eleven to twenty of Diodorus, which are preserved en 
bloc. 


It would, of course, be absurd to imply that the mere bulk of the 
manuscripts preserved before the age of printing is a test of the value of an 
ancient author’s work ; but, on the other hand, bearing in mind always the 
labour employed in the production of a single copy of a large work, it 
would be eijually absurd to deny that the bulk of manuscripts has a certain 
bearing upon the value of the matter which tliey preserve. No doubt many a 
scribe would be deterred from starting out to copy manuscript by the great 
bulk of the work, and where he had no great preference, would be 
influenced by this alone to choose a smaller book. Again, doubtless many a 
scribe wearied of his task in the case of the more ponderous works, and 
gave it up after copying a few books. This common-sense explanation no 
doubt accounts for the fact that quite generally the earlier books rather than 
the later ones of works that have come down to us in a fragmentary 
condition are the ones preserved. Had Herodotus and Thucydides written 
forty books instead of eight or nine, it is very unlikely that even their genius 
would have sufficed to preserve the entire number. The case of Livy, whose 
work, despite the beauty of its style, has come down to us so sadly 
mutilated, sufficiently sustains this supposition. It is nothing against the 


merit of Diodorus, then, to reflect that half his work is lost ; the wonder is 
rather that so much of it has been preserved. 


We have dwelt thus at length upon the work of Diodorus because it is a 
work that may be taken as in many ways representative of Avorld histories 
in general. Certainly it was by far the greatest world history produced in 
antiquity, of the exact merits of which we have any present means of 
judging. Indeed, there is only one other world history that has come down 
to us, and this, the work of Justin, is in itself only an abridgment of the 
writing of another author, Trogus Pompeius. Considering when it was 
written, this work of Trogus, if we may judge from the abridgment, was an 
admirable production, and the abridgment itself is of great value in thromng 
light on some periods that otherwise are not well covered by extant 
documents. As a whole, however, it is a compendium of history rather than 
a comprehensive work like that of Diodorus. Of the works of the other 
world historians of antiquity it is impossible to speak with any measure of 
certainty. Poly bins accredited Aphorus wdth being the only man who had 
written a world history before his day. It is known that Aphorus lived in the 
flfth century B.C., and that he was a fellow-pupil of another historian, 
Theopompus, in the famous school of Isocrates at Athens ; but his work is 
only known to us through inadequate fragments and the indirect quotations 
of other authors. The same is true of the works of Theopompus just referred 
to, and of Timseus, another Greek whose writing had something of world 
historic comprehensiveness. But, even had these works been preserved, it 
may well be doubted whether any one of them would compare favourably 
with the great history of Diodorus, which must stand out for all time as the 
greatest illustration of the writing of world history in antiquity. 
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Diodorus, as we have seen, brought his work down to the time of the Gallic 
wars of Ceesar. There are references in his writing which imply that he 
lived well into the time of Augustus. He probably died not long before the 
beginning of the Christian era. 


No Greek of later time and no Roman of any period produced a work that 
supplanted the history of Diodorus, though most of the Byzantine historians 
produced chronicles, many of which had more or less aspect of world 
history in epitome. Several of these have been preserved, but no one thinks 
of comparing them with the work of the older writer. The chronological 
work of Eusebius, however, deserves a word of special mention. It was a 
mere epitome of world history, but a relatively comprehensive one, and one 
which, through the loss of more pretentious works, has come to be of great 
value to the modern historian. It was written originally in Greek, but the 
most important copy of it that has come down to us is, curiously enough, an 
Armenian translation. It is the Latin translation of this Armenian manuscript 
that is the work usually referred to by modern historians in speaking of 
Eusebius. The encyclopaedia of history compiled for Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, to which reference has already been made, must also be 
mentioned as a world history of real importance. It was based almost 
exclusively upon Greek authors, who were quoted at length, with such 
abbreviations or modifications as were made necessary in adjusting the 
various texts to one another. As a means of preserving the work of 
numerous important Greek historians this collection had the utmost value, 
but, unfortunately, it has come down to us in a much mutilated condition. 
During the Byzantine period the minds of would-be historians of the 
Western world were so occupied with ecclesiastical quarrels and the 
chronicles of local princes, that no one thought of world histories in the 
broader sense. We should be thankful that here and there a monk had 
interest and energy enough to copy the ancient authors, and thus in part to 
preserve them. Considering the intellectual atmosphere of the time, the 
wonder is, not that so many of the pagan authors were lost, but rather that 
any of them were preserved. Yet there were occasional gleams of light, even 
in the so-called dark age. Such a one of peculiar interest to the English 
reader is found in the fact that King Alfred translated into Anglo-Saxon the 
compendious world history of Orosius, a work that otherwise would be but 
little known to fame, but which, thanks to its brevity of treatment, and to 
this very unusual distinction of translation into a ” barbaric tongue,” no 
doubt served a most excellent purpose in giving to the Anglo-Saxons of the 
ninth century a glimpse of the events of ancient times. 


The best guide to the historic point of view of the generations that ushered 
in what we are accustomed to think of as the modern period is furnished by 
the History of the World which Sir Walter Raleigh wrote toward the close of 
his life, late in the sixteenth century. Raleigh was not an historian from 
choice, but was led to his task as a diversion during the time of his 
imprisonment. The work as far as he completed it is in five books, the titles 
of which are instructive. First book, ” In treating of the First Ages of the 
World, from the Creation to Abraham.” Second book, ” Of the Times from 
the Birth of Abraham to the Destruction of the Temple of Solomon.” Third 
book, “From the Destruction of Jerusalem to the Time of Philip of 
Macedon.” Fourth book, ”From the Reign of Philip of Macedon to the 
Establishing of that Kingdom in the Race of Antigonus.” Fifth book, ” 
From the Settled Rule of Alexander’s Successors in the East, 
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until the Romans (prevailing over all) made Conquest of Asia and 
Macedon.” 


It will appear that Raleigh did not carry his history beyond the early Roman 
period, yet, even so, it is a very bulky book, comprising more than eight : 
hundred enormous quarto pages, an actual bulk far exceeding the extant 
portions of Diodorus. Raleigh very generally names his authorities in the 
margin, but even had he failed to do so, it would be easy to understand the 
sources on which he must have drawn. Obviously he depended largely upon 
the Bible for the early history of mankind, and for the rest he had access, no 
doubt, to the dozen or so of classical authors whose names we have liad 
occasion to mention again and again. Naturally enough, the pages of 
Raleigh seem archaic to the modern reader, yet passages are not wanting 
which show the shrewd practical insight of the courtier and statesman. As a 
whole, the work had sufficient interest to be reprinted in 1687, a century 
after the author’s death. Indeed, until this time there was practically no 
world history in the field in competition with Raleigh’s that had been 
written since classical times. It is a curious commentary on the life of the 
post-classical times and of the middle ages that between the work of 
Diodorus, written just before the beginning of the Christian era, and the 


work altogether similar in scope of Sir Walter Raleigh, written sixteen 
hundred years later, there was no world history produced that is strictly 
comparable to either. Nor did the seventeenth century produce any marked 
change in the situation as regards the literature of world history. 


The true renaissance of history writing came with the eighteenth century. 
About 1730 an English publisher was led to notice the paucity of recent 
literature in this field, and to project a universal history of the widest scope. 
Such men as Archibald Bower, John Campbell, William Guthrie, George 
Sale, George Psalmanazar, and John Swinton were associated in the 
undertaking, and in the course of the following twenty years a long series of 
volumes dealing with all phases of universal history, except, curiously 
enough, the history of Great Britain, was brought to a close. A subsequent 
edition, modified and improved as regards the earlier volumes, and 
supplemented with an account of English history, was published toward the 
close of the eighteenth century, the editor being the famous Dr. Tobias 
Smollett. This work, the first important history of the world produced in 
modern times, excited great interest. It is odd to reflect in the light of more 
recent events that the work was translated into various European languages, 
including (ierman. The production of this work was a notable achievement, 
but the various parts of the work had widely different degrees of merit. A 
competent German critic, writing about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, conceded that the parts of the universal history referring to 
antiquity were fairly well done, but noted that the treatment of the middle 
ages was superficial, and the treatment of modern history even worse. 


Inasmuch as the history of antiquity has been very largely reconstructed 
within the past fifty years, it will be obvious that the universal history in 
question cannot now be regarded with other than an antiquarian interest. 
Nevertheless, it contains numberless descriptive passages, which are as 
historically accurate and as interesting to-day as they were when written. 


The impulse to historical composition, of which this universal history is a 
monumental proof, found expression a little later in the great histories of 
Hume and Robertson and Gibbon. Thanks to these writers, England was 
easily in advance of all other countries at the close of the eighteenth century 
in the matter of liistorical composition. Indeed, as to world 
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histories she was first, without a second. Early in the nineteenth century, 
however, a great world history was produced in Germany. This was the 
work of Schlosser. In its earliest form this work was completed in 1824 ; it 
was a Strictly technical production. But about twenty years later a pupil of 
Schlosser, under the direction of the author himself, elaborated a popular 
edition of the world history, which soon had an enormous circulation in 
Germany, and which in recurring editions still finds a multitude of readers. 
This work of Schlosser’s would probably have been translated into English 
were it not that the field had been preoccupied by another great universal 
history. This was the work which Dr. Lardner edited, and which began to 
appear in 1830, about a century after the inauguration of that first universal 
history in English to which we have just referred. Dr. Lardner’s work, like 
its English predecessor, was produced by a company of specialists; but it 
differed from the other in that each volume or set of volumes dealing with a 
period or country was written by a specialist whose authorship was 
acknowledged on the title-page, whereas the previous work had been 
altogether anon3mious. In other words, it was essentially a collection of 
monographs, each by a more or less distinguished authority, which, in the 
aggregate, constituted a history of the world. The work as a whole 
comprised a large num-ber of volumes. Needless to say the component parts 
were of varying merit; but as a whole the work was an excellent one, and 
many of the volumes still have value, though necessarily much of their 
contents is antiquated. 


The production of the popular edition of Schlosser’s world history in 
Germany marked an epoch in this class of literature. Almost 
contemporaneously with this production several other world histories saw 
the light in Germany, and from that day to this world histories have come 
from the German press in unbroken succession. These are varied in scope, 
from the marvellously compressed and beautifully philosophical work of 
Rottock in four small volumes, published about 1830, to the gigantic 
Oncken series, which is just completed. In this list of German world 
histories the works of Bekker, of Leo, and of Weiss hold conspicuous 


places, in addition to those just named. But perhaps the most notable of all 
is the world history of Dr. George Weber. This work of Dr. Weber occupied 
the author during the best years of his life. It is in eighteen volumes, and 
occupied about twenty years in passing through the press. We shall have 
occasion to refer more at length to Dr. Weber’s work in another place, as 
well as to quote from it frequently. Suffice it here that Dr. Weber may justly 
be called the Diodorus of modern times, his work being certainly the most 
complete and comprehensive exposition of world history that has ever 
issued from a single pen. 


One other world history of German origin must be mentioned as holding a 
place beside that of Weber. This is the work of Ranke. It is very different in 
plan from Weber’s, in some ways more philosophical, and often less 
detailed in its narrative of events. The author, recognised as almost the 
greatest of German historians, began the work late in life, and brought to 
bear upon it perhaps as full an equipment of historical knowledge in divers 
fields as any single man has ever attained. Unfortunately, he did not live to 
complete his work, which, as it stands, comes only to the close of the 
middle ages, and which, therefore, cannot be compared in its entirety with 
the completed work of Weber, 


The most recent of all the great German world liistories, the Oncken series, 
just referred to, is a work built essentially upon tlie plan of Dr. Lardner’s 
series of the early part of the century. Each volume of the Oncken series is 
written virtually as an independent work by an authority, and there 
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is no close bond between the various component parts of the structure, 
though doubtless an attempt was made on the part of the editor to have the 
various authors conform somewhat to the same scheme of treatment. The 
work comprises about fifty very large octavo volumes, being therefore the 
bulkiest, as it is the most recent, of world histories. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PRESENT HISTORY 


It is a singular fact that since the publication of Dr. Lardner’s series in the 
first halfAof the nineteenth century, no satisfactory attempt has been made 
to bring the entire story of the world’s history to the attention of the English 
reader in a single work. While the presses of Germany have sent out their 
never ending stream of world histories, the English-speaking world has 
remained utterly inactive, so that until now there has been no work in 
English less than lialf a century old that could pretend to compete with any 
one of the numerous German productions. Buckle’s work would, to some 
extent, liave supplied the deficit had he lived to complete it, yet even his 
effort was aimed rather at philosophical generalisations regarding human 
evolution, than at a narrative of historical events. 


If we attempt to explain this paucity of literature in so fascinating a field as 
that of world history, the solution is not far to seek : it is found in the very 
magnitude of the task. This is the age of specialists, and just in proportion 
as one appreciates the full meaning of special knowledge of any subject in 
its modern interpretation, must he feel the hopelessness of attempting to 
gain more than a general knowledge in a variety of fields. Yet something 
approaching the knowledge of the specialist should be brought to bear upon 
each period of history by any one who attempts to write a comprehensive 
history of the world. It is an appreciation of this fact that has led to the 
i)roduction of such a symposium as the Oncken series, just referred to, and 
contrariwise, it is the appreciation of the same fact that has led to the 
relative neglect of so admirable a work as that of Weber. The modern critic 
is disposed to feel that the writing of a really comprehensive world history 
in this age is a task beyond the capacity of any single man. When one 
considers the vast amount of research work in hitherto unexplored fields 
that is being carried on in every department of history, it becomes patent 
that no single mind can hope to cope at first hand with the ever increasing 
flood of special literature. In almost every department of history special 
bibliographies have been published of late years which are utterly 


bewildering, even t(/ the specialist, in the wealth of material which they 
reveal. 


To cite but a single instance, the bibliography of early English history, down 
to about the year 1485, as recently collated by Professor Gross, comprises a 
large volume of small tj’pe. It would be the work of a lifetime for any 
specialist to deal, even in a cursory way, with each and every one of the 
works cited in this list ; yet this is only one little corner of the field which 
the world historian must cover. Obviously, then, the world historian, if he 
attempt jjcrsonally to construct a narrative of the entire subject, must 
content himself with a more or less superficial glance at each field ; his 
reading may indeed be wide, but it cannot by any possibility be exhaustive. 
Moreover, in the nature of the case, he must often read merely to gather 
material for the day’s task of writing, and no matter what his memory, he 
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will inevitably forget the greater part of the multitudinous details that he has 
dealt with. In the case of a man of such wide scholarship and such tenacity 
of purpose as Dr. Weber, it must be freely admitted that a view of the entire 
range of world history may be attained, which it would be rank injustice to 
pronounce really superficial. Yet even such a worker as Weber must have 
depended very largely upon second-hand epitomes for his facts. He cannot 
have read at first hand more than a fraction of the authors upon whom he is 
obliged explicitly or inferentially to pass judgment. In a word, great as is 
the value of works of the class of which Weber’s is the finest example, such 
works must, in the very nature of the case, be content to be ranked as more 
or less successful compilations, lacking the authority which the modern 
critic is unwilling to vouchsafe to anything but strictly original work, — 
original work, that is, in the sense of work based upon a first-hand 
examination of the most remote authorities, the only sense in which the 
word “* original ” can properly be applied to any form of historical 
composition. 


If we turn from world histories of the one-man type to those produced by a 
symposium of specialists, we are met with a quite different, but none the 


less insistent, series of inherent defects. 


In the first place, the intrinsic defect of the one-man treatment is not 
altogether overcome, since specialism has nowadays been carried to such a 
stage that few men feel altogether at home outside a comparatively limited 
period, even of the history of a single nation. If, then, one man is asked to 
write the entire history of, let us say, the Greeks, he necessarily passes over 
ground that his special studies have not covered uniformly, and in certain 
periods he must feel himself more or less in the position of the general 
historian. It would, of course, be possible to meet this objection by having a 
sufficient number of writers, so that each limited period should be covered 
by a true specialist ; but the great difficulty in such a scheme as this is the 
entire lack of harmony of view that must pertain to such a work. 


A glance at the Oncken series will convince any one how very difficult it is 
to attain even approximately to a true perspective of world history under the 
symposial plan. Thus one finds in this series, to cite but a single illustration 
of disproportionate treatment, that various relatively insignificant periods of 
modern German history are allowed to fill bulky volumes where a true 
perspective would have relegated them to mere chapters. It is only from a 
very prejudiced modern standpoint that the history of Frederick II can be 
thought worth greater space than the entire history of the Greek world. 
Where such inconsistencies are permitted there is a danger that the alleged 
world history will become rather the history of a single nation in its 
relations to other nations, past and present, than an impartial presentation of 
the history of nations as a whole. 


In the present work an attempt has been made to avoid the pitfalls of one- 
man treatment on the one hand, and of ill-adjusted specialist treatment on 
the other. We have made sure of presenting special knowledge by drawing 
upon the specialists of every field, and letting them present their 
information in their own words ; but, at the same time, we have attempted 
to avoid the prejudiced view from which the specialist is least of all men 
free, by presenting the counter views of various students wherever there is 
failure of agreement among those best competent to judge. 


The authorities on whom historial compositions are necessarily based, and 
who in other works are merely cited by name, or at most by volume and 


page reference, are here quoted in detail in their own words wherever 
practicable, 
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always with full credit to the author, and with exact reference to the work 
from which the excerpt is taken. Such authorities are quoted, not naerely 
from histories in English, but from the entire range of historical writings of 
all ages. It is hoped that few important names are overlooked. The 
aggregate number of different works thus quoted (not merely cited) will be 
about one thousand. These quotations vary in length from illuminative 
paragraphs to excerpts of many pages, averaging perhaps about two 
thousand words each. Some fifteen hundred of such extensive quotations 
are made from foreign languages, and by far the greater number of these 
have been translated from the originals expressly for the present work, thus 
representing matter never before accessible to the reader of English. The 
languages represented in this list of important historical works of foreign 
origin include practically all the tongues of civilised nations, ancient and 
modern, — Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Arabic, Syriac, Persian, 
Chinese, Japanese, and the entire range of European languages from Greek, 
Latin, and Russian to Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, Dutch, German, 
and Scandinavian. From all of these the original words of the various 
authors have been translated into the most literal English consistent with 
our idiom. It is speaking well within bounds to assert that seldom before has 
so varied an exposition of cosmopolitan thought been collected in a single 
work. 


But these excerpts are not given as random references crowded into foot- 
notes or appendices ; they are woven into the text of the consecutive story 
of world history so that they themselves constitute the bulk of that story. 
Thus the history of Germany is mainly told in the words of German writers, 
that of France m the words of French historians. To avoid the prejudiced 
national view of history, however, the story of a nation thus told by the 
native historian is always subject to the corrective views of foreigners. Thus 
we gain both the sympathetic and the critical points of view. When the 
authorities are not agreed as to any important fact of history, or where there 


are important differences of opinion in estimating the influence of a great 
event or the real status of a famous character, reliance is not placed upon the 
estimate of a single historian, but counterviews are quoted, even though 
they may be directly contradictory, each, of course, being ascribed to its 
proper source. 


To give unity to these various views and to weld the entire mass of matter 
into a consistent and comprehensive history of the world, original editorial 
passages are everywhere freely introduced as a part of the main narrative, 
forming indeed the warp of the whole, and serving to elucidate and 
harmonise the views of the authorities quoted. A feature of the original 
editorial matter is that it comprises, first and last, critical estimates of the 
work of important historians of every age, informing the reader as to the 
status — even to the particular prejudice and bias — of the authority he is 
asked to consult. Thus the novice is everywhere placed somewhat on a par 
with the special student in his estimate of the authorities. Where conflicting 
views are quoted of nominally equal authority, the reader is given data on 
which to base an intelligent personal opinion as to the probabilities. 
Moreover, elaborate additional bibliographies of works that may 
advantageously be consulted are everywhere given, and these in the 
aggregate constitute such a critical bibliography of the entire range of 
historical compositions as cannot fail to interest even the general reader. 


Our method of introducing critical bibliography, and the critical selection of 
the excerpts themselves, make it feasible to introduce quotations, not only 
from the latest authority in any field, but also from the great historians 
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of the past. Thus in the case of ancient history, the classical authorities 
themselves are drawn upon wherever available, — Herodotus for the 
Persian wars, Thucydides for the Peloponnesian wars, Xenophon for later 
Greek history, Sallust, Caesar, Livy, Dionysius, Dion Cassius, Tacitus, 
Ammianus, and the rest for Roman history ; and so on indefinitely. 
Herodotus describes the battle of Thermopylse ; Arrian tells of the glories 
of Alexander; Dionysius relates the story of Virginia ; Polybius shows us 


Hannibal crossing the Alps ; Appian pictures the fall of Carthage ; Josephus 
the fall of Jerusalem ; Zosimus the fall of Palmyra. In this way a mass of 
first-hand matter, much of it hitherto absolutely inaccessible to the reader of 
English, and much more only to be found in rare and costly editions, is put 
within the reach of the least scholarly. But — what is most essential — such 
matter as this is not merely given by itself unsupported. It is supplemented 
by the verdicts of the latest investigators in the various fields covered. Thus, 
to cite but a single instance, in the history of early Greece, not merely 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Diodorus, Pausanias, and other ancient authorities 
are quoted, but the long range of modern students as well, from Mitford, 
Thirlwall, and Grote to Curtius, Bezold, Busolt, Geddes, Schliemann, 
Mahaffy, Bury, and in general the latest investigators in the field of classical 
archaeology. 


Thanks to this system of checking ancient accounts with editorial criticism 
and other recent expert evidence, it is even practicable to avail ourselves 
sometimes of the writings of men who are not primarily historians, but who 
wrote, as so many other great authors have done, most important incidental 
essays on historical subjects ; thus matter in the highest degree picturesque 
and interesting is often presented in a manner which the technical historian, 
however great his scientific authority, is seldom able to imitate. 


Another peculiar merit of this system is that it enables us to preserve 
specimens of the work of a large coterie of historians, whose influence was 
great and whose writings were formerly standard, but whose books, as a 
whole, have been superseded by more recent works. Some of the classical 
authors are cases in point. A few of these are indeed read by students in 
colleges everywhere, but the great bulk of them are as utterly unknown to 
the average reader as if they had never existed. Who reads Pausanias, or 
Diodorus, or Polybius, or Appian, or Dion Cassius, or Dionysius, or 
iElianus, or Arrian, or Quintus Curtius, or Zosimus ? Yet these men are the 
only original authorities left us in many fields of ancient history. Their 
works are the sources which moderns can do little more than paraphrase in 
writing of those times. Surely, then, it is worth while to go to these authors 
themselves and hear their story at first hand, applying to it the corrective 
judgment of later criticism, rather than to depend upon the mere paraphrase 
of some modern compiler. 


Much the same argument applies to parts of the work of once famous 
historians of more recent times : such historians as Hume, Mitford, 
Thirlwall, and a host of others. Their work, as a whole, can no longer be 
commended to the student who is to confine himself to a single authority, 
for in many parts their writings have been superseded ; yet there are other 
parts of their work that are to-day as valuable as when they were written, 
and it seems regrettable that a great name should drop from public 
recognition merely because the sweep of progress has dethroned it from 
supremacy. It is inevitable that the present should always loom large before 
mankind, and that egotism should stamp with peculiar force the importance 
of the Recent. ” Each generation abandons the ideas of its predecessors like 
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nirAUflt-A nhijm” nnyn Krof\wm. Yet it rntwt not Ik; for^ott/^n that 
pfmf,rit} of U’.Tt f/Uyji HirnTiiff, trif-lcM with r«;p»JUtion*. licrfnif/ljin 
woa h«;lfJ up U> ri/Ji-cul*? >i//m*; r;/;ntijri<TH aft<;r hi« AI’rath by a ** 
Falft*; J’ Jfjt*irch,” who i« only known now Sn-.i-mint; (/f hm atta/;k u\K/n 
the miuiUir hi«t/Arian, whiles th<; wort r:ritici»>“J, tlioir/U for ttuit; 
‘AcficrHInnm \t>*,V*‘A hu with Htwpicion, ij» an fully a[>pr«;‘riHf,*r’J, 
af»>:r njor<j than two thoiwan/J yt’/Arn, an it can hav»; l>e«;n in the rJay 
wh’m it wan wnt.U’ fi. 


Sinularly, the jwl’Atin-fttM of our own aj^e of n\>(;(‘,“MiV\Mu may U; 
reverf/‘jd hy I/tmU-.nly; and in any event it would Uj t(‘,iAn’A.U\AH if a 
onf;<j ini[K;rt^nt hin-Vini-“\ work should h<; ‘juif>; f(,r’AotU:n. Yet wrjeh 
a fat/; threat>;n« work of every yfrmU:. Miiller’K eolleetion of the 
fraj\nent>» of (‘rrt?\-M hixU/HanM j/ivef* mere hitn from the writinj(H of 
more than five hundred authorn aU/ut whom nothin; in known — n’t even 
the exa’;t aj(e in whieh they lived — Ix;yond the fa;t that they wrot/; workn 


of whieh thewj frajfmentH are the only rncini’.uUtt’.H. f/‘ouhi any j/aj^e of 
manuv;rijyt of any one of then*; authorn U? re/:/<vered, it would S/t-tiny 
U? i-ouHuScrt-A wort.h many timen it>H weight in j(old. 


'rt;<’,m:\y the name \trfH’ A’,m of d<;eay in j/ra/Jually removinj/ the 
evideneew of the hiM1/;rieal InUonrn of the wnU’,rH of rt’.‘Mui 
jenerationn even nr;w. The multiplieation of U/MKkM hy the jtrhti’m/-orcm 
tnnV.cn the \trinA’,tm a trifle nlower, |pt;r\m\M\ hut it in no lenn Mure. A 
jf’ KAly numl><;r of workH that w«;re famous half a M;ntury aj(o are now 
n.\r<’/AuU’.\y ina/;eeHMihle 1/; the would ¢!/«; |>urehai’<;r : the (^reat 
h’A*k market** of i’ur’tn, iJ’irlin, and f^ondon ean/iot «/;eure or HUj;}»ly 
them. A few ‘/pien of then*? workn are ntill extent in iirtvaU; fjolleetiorw 
a/id puhlie lihrari<;H, hut the fat/; of the>*<; iit nmurtA. I/ihrarieH are 
eonHtrw’;t>;d t/; Im; l/urned. Home day a liek of flame will wijx; out the 
hwt ‘;opy of any work innued only in a ninj/h; edition, and tfie aiithor will 
\n’,i;onn; then’M;forth merely a na/ne and a memory; or if, iK’ ,rt;\mnfj% 
ntniic latt/;r-d;ty Huida>» or Hi/>\nf’,itii haw ottoUA a mtiU’ ui’ Ai from 
him, Miieh m’.uU’.wA’. will fx; treaHur<’! in eatalojuex of fra/ment,« of 
eij^htierith and nine-tijenth cA’ .idury hi«t/;nanH. Kf^r iimiiy Htti’,\i an 
aiithor, tlx; j>reH*;nt work may |;<;rform the function of Sui/laH or 
htoh/euH, for a lonj/ lint of then*; n\mnU’.Hi’ A:tit wrtU’,rn will h<; foiind 
rej/reK/jnf/‘d in our j/apjex, - not always ltrt’.i¥:rv*j\ for their af/ti’juarian 
int/;r<;«t inde<;d, hrjt <inoU:<\ in rt;i(mn\ U> eventH eoneerrnn;’ whi’;h 
their authority in Htill fitanoard, and heeaujt*; it iM 1><;liev”.d that, i/» th’; 
law’iH wJeet.d, their treatme/it haw not heen excelled hy any mor«; rfA’til 
jx;rformanc<-.; H/;metirM<;«, on th<; other hand, — hut more rarely, 
‘“juot/Ad I/<!caufM; of th<; ‘juaintn*;H« of their diction, hecau«<5 of the 
archaic cant of th/»u;ht through which they r’Jh-ct the Kpirit of their 
timex, or UjcauM; of th<;ir Hlieer whifUHicality. 


ftut while cmj/ha«iwinj/ th<; catholicity r,f taxt/; that \w\y”’:n uvA.U;r on 
it,« own merits, ex’Judinp; nothin; HinifJy hecauM<; it i« old, it mu«t he 
emjJiaHiwtd alfw» that i) th«; main KU’ ;h ejection Icpulm t/> the 
ifirJuwion of a \>rt:uotAt:rmu<,*; of rt’.rA’U] uiniU’r. Kach j/eneration 
huildn uj/ou th’; whoulderM of the lant, arifl the w’ ;rk, a« a whole, iw 
j;ro;/reHHive. Ho we (^fi not nerely t> th<; laf/txt hookw, hut aWi I/* th<5 
rtwA’ iii, numherH r;f periodicalM, the j»rjhlif;atir<nH of hsirned 


Hocieti<;M and the like. And </> j»ut th<; cap-wheaf t,o modernity, th<; 
ifi” iiU;ni, livinf/ exjxrrtM in ea/;li field have f.orjtrihut/td ori{/inal 
ewHuyK a/id <;har;i’;1/’ .riHatior»>M expoundin;™ th’-, lafAtut d<’ ,v<’- 
lof;fnent,M. ‘\n;¥>t’, cr;nf,ril>utionn, in whi’.h mant/;r workers 
nuffirnJirike the renultf* of yearH of ir»v<!Htij(atio/i, will he found not the 
lea«t valuaf;h-, j^irt r;f fur work, 


Mo«t that ha>i heen waid thun far han U-.uA’A to emf/haniwe the variorum 
or (intlioloj/ic;il featiMCM of r,ur work, lint it mu«t h«; «;vid<;nt that 
then-, iw auofher and fpiite diff’;f«;ul, f«;iut of vi’.v/ f»ofn w})i’;li our 
historical Ktriictur*; 
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may be considered. This point of view regards our history not as a 
compilation— an anthology — but as an altogether new and original work. 
A moment’s consideration will show how fully justified we are in referring 
to this aspect of the subject. For it is obvious to the least attentive 
consideration that the intrinsic materials which make up the story of history 
might be never so abundant, never so valuable, without in the least 
presupposing that the history composed of them will be an artistic or 
valuable work ; any more than an abundant supply of bricks, marble, and 
mortar necessarily determines the building of a beautiful editice. The 
materials are, indeed, prerequisites ; but an intelligent manipulation of the 
materials is at least equally essential. There must be an architect to plan the 
structure as a whole, and artists and artisans to select and manipulate the 
materials in accordance with the plan, or the result will be, not an editice, 
but a brick-heap. 


Since, then, we have dwelt at some length upon the fundamental materials 
of our historical structure, it is necessary that we should be equally explicit 
regarding the shaping of the architectural design — to hold to our tigure — 
in accordance with which the materials have been first selected, and 
secondly amalgamated with other materials; — each stone not only selected 
of proper quality and size, but chiselled and polished to fit its proper niche. 


The simile of an architect constructing a building, cheap and trite as it is, 
cannot well be dispensed with if we are to give the reader a vivid picture of 
our method of construction. It must be understood that whether our result be 
good or bad, there is nothing fortuitous, nothing haphazard about it. We did 
not start groping blindly for material, hoping to see an artistic structure 
form itself out of chaos. Our entire plan was as fully preconceived as the 
plan of any other architect. First, the kind of structure was determined on: in 
other words the scope of our subject, — world history; the entire sweep of 
important human events from the earliest times to the present day. 

Secondly, the approximate size of the projected structure was determined — 
its ground surface, its height, its total mass ; or, speaking in the terminology 


of our specific structure, the number of volumes, the size of each volume, 
the total mass or number of pages involved. 


Next the proportions of the structure, the number of floors and of rooms to 
each floor ; the relative size and dimensions of the various departments; or, 
in book terms, the proportionate number of volumes or pages to be given to 
each important department of history : so many volumes to the Old Orient ; 
so many to the Classical World ; so many to the Middle Ages ; so many to 
the important divisions of modern history. 


AH this, let it be repeated, was accurately predetermined before a single 
block of material was explicitly selected for the building. It does not follow 
that absolutely no changes have ever been made in the original plan — no 
architect perhaps ever made a building of which this was quite true : but it 
is true that the original plan was so carefully thought out, so well 
considered, that the changes are utterly insignificant in comparison with the 
unmodified portions of the structure. This point should be emphasised and 
clearly borne in mind, because upon it depends a large measure of our 
confidence that we have produced a structure not without artistic imd 
correct proportions. It was the predetermination of the proportions, and this 
alone, that could control the enthusiasm of unrestrained specialism, and 
keep to anything like a true historical perspective. Over and over again it 
has been proved that the special worker, when he came to focus upon a 
given period, was in the position of a microscopist, viewing his 
wonderfuUV interestiuir microcosm. All the rest of the world shut out for 
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stranded ships,” says Emerson. Yet it must not be forgotten that posterity 
often plays strange tricks with reputations. Herodotus was held up to 
ridicule some centuries after his death by a ” False Plutarch,” who is only 
known now because of his attack upon the master historian, while the work 
criticised, though for some generations looked on with suspicion, is as fully 
appreciated, after more than two thousand years, as it can have been in the 
day when it was written. 


Similarly, the judgments of our own age of specialism may be reversed by 
posterity ; and in any event it would be regrettable if a once important 
historical work should be quite forgotten. Yet such a fate threatens work of 
every grade. Miiller’s collection of the fragments of Greek historians gives 
mere bits from the writings of more than five hundred authors about whom 
nothing is known — not even the exact age in which they lived — beyond 
the fact tliat they wrote works of which these fragments are the only 
mementoes. Could any page of manuscript of any one of these authors be 
recovered, it would to-day be considered worth many times its weight in 
gold. 


Precisely the same process of decay is gradually removing the evidences of 
the historical labours of the writers of recent generations even now. The 
multiplication of books by the printing-press makes the process a trifle 
slower, perhaps ; but it is no less sure. A goodly number of works that were 
famous half a century ago are now absolutely inaccessible to the would-be 
purchaser : the great book markets of Paris, Berlin, and London cannot 
secure or suj)ply them. A few copies of these works are still extant in 
private collections and public libraries, but the fate of these is assured. 
Libraries are constructed to be burned. Some day a lick of flame will wipe 
out the last copy of any work issued only in a single edition, and the author 
will become thenceforth merely a name and a memory; or if, perchance, 
some latter-day Suidas or Stobseus has quoted a sentence from him, such 
sentence will be treasured in catalogues of fragments of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century historians. For many such an author, the present work 
may perform the function of Suidas or Stoba3Us, for a long list of these 
obsolescent writers will be found represented in our pages, — not always 
preserved for their antiquarian interest indeed, but quoted in regard to 
events concerning which their authority is still standard, and because it is 
believed that, in the cases selected, their treatment has not been excelled by 
any more recent performance; sometimes, on the other hand, — but more 
rarely, — quoted because of the quaintness of their diction, because of the 
archaic cast of thought through which they reflect the spirit of their times, 
or because of their sheer whimsicality. 


But while (Muphasising the catholicity of taste that judges matter on its 
own merits, excluding nothing simply because it is old, it must be 


emphasised also that in the main such selection leads to the inclusion of a 
preponderance of recent matter. Each generation builds upon the shoulders 
of the last, and the work, as a whole, is progressive. So we go not merel}/ 
to the latest books, but also to the recent numbers of periodicals, the 
publications of learned societies and the like. And to put the cap-sheaf to 
modernity, the greatest living experts in each field have contributed original 
essays and characterisations expounding the latest developments. These 
contributions, in which master workers summarise the results of years of 
investigation, will be found not the least valuable part of our work. 


Most that has been said thus far has tended to emphasise the variorum or 
antliological features of our work. But it must be evident that there is 
anotlier and quite different point of view from which our historical structure 
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governmental affairs ; yet others think most of literature and of art, or of 
science. But the editorial spirit of a world history should show a catholicity 
of taste that is receptive of each and all of these. Xerxes at Thermopylae, 
and “schylus writing his tragedy ” The Persians ” ; Alexander mourning for 
Hephsestion, and Phidias building the Parthenon ; Augustus Caesar 
disputing the mastery of the world with Antony, and Dionysius telling of 
the myths of early Rome; Richard of the lion heart prosecuting a crusade, 
and Dante vitalising the Italian language ; each and all of these and kindred 
topics up and down the scroll of history should equally, each in proportion 
to its relative influence, excite the sympathetic attention of the historian. 
With the same zeal he should tell of the alleged iniquities of a Messalina or 
a Catherine de’ Medici and of the noble self-abnegation of a Cornelia ; of 
the self-seeking of a Csesar and of the self-abnegation of a Cincinnatus or a 
St. Louis. With sound common-sense for a guide, he should strive to avoid 
on the one hand the over-credulity of the untrained mind, and on the other 
the dogmatic scepticism that so often perverts the judgment of the 
specialist. 


But what then, it may be asked, of the moral of our story — of our drama? 
Shall we be content to present the bare facts, and leave their philosophical 


interpretation to chance ? To this it may be replied, that in the minds of 
most of us a profound philosophical idea is one that accords with our own 
preconception ; — other views are superficial, perverse, or obviously 
mistaken. Hence a wise interpreter of history will be extremely chary of 
putting forward his own more or less dogmatic interpretations of the events 
he relates. It does not follow that no opinion can ever be expressed ; indeed, 
a tacit expression of opinion is implied in the selection of almost every 
excerpt. But witnesses from all sides must be given an impartial hearing in 
any case where a clear balance of evidence is not attainable ; and where the 
evidence is demonstrative it must be presented with all fairness, and 
without reservation or innuendo, regardless of its apparent bearing. 


Fortunately the study of world history in itself tends to make for precisely 
such impartiality. He who has attentively followed the story of the rise and 
fall of nations will have learned that human nature is everywhere at its 
foundation much the same ; that no race, no nation, no individual even is 
ideally good or totally bad ; that the Past has always been a Golden Age for 
the pessimist, the Future always Utopian for the dreamer, and that a broad 
optimism regarding the Present — a belief that on the whole the conditions 
of any given time are about as good as the character of the time permits — 
is, perhaps, the safest philosophy of living. 


In the main, then, we may rest content with the conviction that, however 
unobtrusive our philosophy, the great lessons of history will not fail to make 
themselves felt by any attentive reader of these pages. We greatly njistake 
the purport of the story if it does not on the whole make for broader views, 
for truer humanitarianism, for higher morals, personal and communal ; — 
in a word, for better citizenship in the fullest and broadest meaning of the 
term. Indeed, to attain the plane of the best citizenship, historical studies are 
absolutely essential. No one can have a competent judgment regarding the 
affairs of his own country without such studies ; no one is a fair judge of the 
political principles of the party he supports or of the one that he opposes, 
who has not prepared himself by a study of the political systems of the past. 
” Had I begun earlier and spent thirty years in reading history,” said 
Schiller, “I should be far different and a far better man than I am.” Echoing 
these words, we may say that the outlook for every constitutional 
government would be brighter if every youth and every man who exercises 
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or is about to exercise the responsibilities of a voter, and every woman 
whose advice aids or stimulates a father, brother, husband, or son towards 
the performance of his civic duties, coukl spend not thirty years, let us say, 
but as many weeks in studying the history of nations. Little fear that the 
student who has got such a start as this would willingly stop there. He 
would have gained enough of insight to be keenly interested, and it would 
require no urging to send him on ; for the panorama of history, once we gain 
a little insigh°t into it as it unfolds before us its never ending variety of 
scenes, can hardly be viewed otherwise than with unflagging interest ; 
unless indeed the view is befogged by the atmosphere through which it is 
presented. To prevent such befogging, — to present the story through a 
clear medium, — requires only that the narrative shall be true to the facts in 
its presentation of topics of real importance. This is what we had in mind 
when we said that interest — human interest — is the key-note of our 
philosophy of historical composition. It is the editorial conviction that 
attention, based upon interest, is the foundation of mental development. A 
literary work that lacks interest, might, indeed, subserve a useful purpose, 
but the scope of its influence is curtailed from the outset if the reader must 
go to it as a task and not as to a recreation. Interest breaks down the barriers 
between work and play. Interest fixes attention, and fixed attention is the 
basis of memorising. 


Let it freely be asserted, then, that in the selection of material for our work 
the principle acted on has been that, other things being equal, the best 
account of any historical event is the most picturesque and entertaining 
account, — for what, after all, does picturesqueness imply, except an 
approach to the vivid reproduction of the actualities? Written words are 
intended to be read, and any writer who, like Polybius, despises the literary 
graces must expect to be despised in turn, or, at least, neglected. Properly 
presented, the narrative of history should have all the breathless interest of a 
novel, — for what is so fascinating as a true story from human life ? In the 
present work an attempt is made to raise history towards the level of fiction 
in point of interest, without sacrificing anything of scientific accuracy. No 


account is given here merely because it is picturesque, to the exclusion of a 
truer narrative ; but the preference is always given to the graphic story as 
against the dull, where the two have equal authority as to matters of fact. 
Further to enhance the vividness of presentation, pictures are everywhere 
introduced. There are thousands of these pictures in the aggregate, drawn 
from the most varied sources, and constituting, it is believed, one of the 
most remarkable series of historical illustrations ever collected. 


All in all, then, one might describe our intention as the desire to dramatise 
the story of history, — for, again, what is dramatisation but the mimicry of 
life ? Our various books and sections are the settings for the acts and scenes 
of the i>lay, and it is hoped that, with the aid of the introductions by way of 
proem, and the pictures to aid the eye, the characters are made to move 
across the stage before the reader with something like the vividness of 
living actors. One cannot quite dare promise that there shall be no dull 
scenes, but it is hoped that, in the main, the play will be found to move 
lightly on, as with words spoken ” tripjjingly upon the tongue.” 


In particular, it is hoped that our dramatisation of history will present the 
events of the long play in something like a true perspective, the large events 
looming large in our story, the lesser ones forced into the background. As 
an aid to this treatment, tables of chronology are everywhere introduced 
before the curtain rises, if it be permissible to hold to our metaphor. These 
are virtually the lists of dramatis personse. Even the minor characters will 
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be named here, though they act only as chorus, or prate a few lines in the 
play where the chief personages will dominate the situation as they 
dominated it in real life, and as they dominate it in the memory of posterity. 
Alexander, Csesar, Charlemagne, Napoleon — such figures will loom large 
in our drama of history ; yet it will never be forgotten that the play is not a 
monologue. The minor actors will be given a fair hearing from first to last. 


It follows from this that the main story of our history has to do with the 
deeds of men of action. But here at the very outset an important question 


may be raised: do the deeds of men of action then, after all, constitute the 
great events of history ? An affirmative answer may be given with much 
confidence. Great men of action carve out the contour of history. High 
culture can only rise from soil fertilised by material prosperity. The swords 
of Leonidas, Themistocles, and Pausanias must prune the tree of civilisation 
before the flower of Periclesian culture can bloom at Athens. There are no 
names like Livy, Horace, Ovid, and Virgil in the annals of Rome before the 
conquests and the carnage of Marius, Sulla, and Ceesar. But let us hasten to 
add that the deeds of men of action can never be rightly understood unless 
they are considered in relation to the intellectual and social surroundings in 
which these men of action moved. In other words, the civilisation and 
culture of each succeeding period cannot be ignored. It will be found to be 
as fully treated here in all its phases as the limitations of space permit. It 
furnishes the atmosphere everywhere for our picture, or, if you prefer, the 
setting for our stage. 


In a word, then, our work becomes, if its intent has been realised in 
actuality, a Comprehensive History of Human Progress in all departments 
of action and of thought, told dramatically and picturesquely, yet 
authoritatively, in the words of the great historical writers of every age. 
Recurring to our metaphor, it is the book of a veritable Drama of History ; 
our unity of action being Historic Truth ; our unity of time, the Age of Man 
; our stage, the World. 


BOOK II. A GLIMPSE INTO THE PREHISTORIC PERIOD 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


A COMPLETE world history slioiiUl, properly speaking, begin with the 
creation of the world as man’s habitat, and should trace every step of human 
progress from the time when man first appeared on the globe. 
Unfortunately, the knowledge of to-day does not permit us to follow this 
theoretical obligation. We now know that the gaps in the history of human 
evolution as accessible to us to-day, vastly exceed the recorded chapters ; 
that, in short, the period with which history proper has, at present, to 
content itself, is a mere moment in comparison with the vast reaches of time 
which, in recognition of our ignorance, we term “prehistoric.” But this 
recognition of limitations of our knowledge is a quite recent growth — no 
older, indeed, than a half century. Prior to 1859 the people of Christendom 
rested secure in the supposition that the chronology of man’s history was 
fully known, from the very year of his creation. One has but to turn to the 
first chapter of Genesis to find in the margin the date 4004 B.C., recorded 
with all confidence as the year of man’s first appearance on the globe. One 
finds there, too, a brief but comprehensive account of the manner of his 
appearance, as well as of the creation of the earth itself, his abiding-place. 
Until about half a century ago, as has just been said, the peoples of our 
portion of the globe rested secure in the supposition that this record and this 
date were a part of our definite knowledge of man’s history. Therefore, one 
finds the writers of general histories of the earlier days of the nineteenth 
century beginning their accounts with the creation of man, B.C. 4004, and 
coming on down to date with a full and seemingly secure chronology. 


Our knowledge of the world and of man’s history has come on by leaps and 
bounds since then, with the curious result that to-day no one thinks of 
making any reference to the exact date of the beginnings of human history, 
— unless, indeed, it be to remark that it probably reaches back some 
hundreds of thousands of years. The historian can speak of dates anterior to 
4004 B.C., to be sure. The Egyptologist is disposed to date the building of 
the Pyramids a full thousand years earlier than that. And the Assyriologist is 
learning to speak of the state of civilisation in Chaldea some 6000 or 7000 


years B.C. with a certain measure of confidence. But he no longer thinks of 
these dates as standing anywhere near the beginning of history. He knows 
that man in that age, in the centres of progress, had attained a high stage of 
civilisation, and he feels sure that there were some thousands of centuries of 
earlier time, during which man was slowly climbing through savagery and 
barbarism, of which we have only the most fragmentary record. He does not 
pretend to know anything, except by inference, of the “m dawnings of 
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civilisation.” Whichever way he turns in the centres of progress, such as 
China, Egypt, Chaldea, India, he finds the earliest accessible records, 
covering at best a period of only eight or ten thousand years, giving 
evidence of a civilisation already far advanced. Of the exact origin of any 
one of the civilisations with which he deals he knows absolutely nothing. ” 
The Creation of Man,” with its fixed chronology, is a chapter that has 
vanished from our modern histories. 


Nevertheless, it is important to a correct understanding of the development 
of human thought, as well as of personal interest, to bear in mind the 
attitude of our predecessors in the field of historical writing, regarding this 
ever interesting problem of cosmogony. It was not alone the ancient 
Hebrews who thought that they had solved the problem. Indeed, as we shall 
see, the Hebrews were rather the purveyors than the originators of the story 
of cosmogony which they made current ; and every other nation, when it 
had reached a certain stage of mental evolution, appears to have originated 
or borrowed a set of chronicles which, as adapted to the use of each nation, 
explained the creation of the earth and its human inhabitants in a way very 
flattering to the self-love of the nation giving the recital. No one to-day 
takes any of these recitals seriously, as a matter of course ; but, on the other 
hand, they possess an abiding interest as historical documents. If for 
nothing else, they have interest as illustrating the advance of human 
knowledge during the comparatively brief period since these strange recitals 
found currency. 


CHAPTER II 


COSMOGONY — ANCIENT AND MODERN IDEAS AS TO THE 
ORIGIN OF THE 


WORLD 


No thinking man in any age can have failed to wonder about the origin of 
the world. The answers that the ancients gave to this ever present question 
were various, but they all had one quality in common, namely, extreme 
vagueness. Even after men had attained a relatively high stage of 
civilisation, their ideas of the natural phenomena about them were so 
endued with superstition, and so hedged about with ignorance as to the real 
causes, that their explanations of cause and effect in the natural world 
belong to the domain of poetry rather than to that of science. If this applies 
to such phenomena as wind and clouds and rain and lightning, the 
manifestations of which are constantly observed, it naturally applies with 
tenfold force to the great mystery of the origin of things. Yet the human 
mind, childlike in the simplicity of its questionings, demands always an 
answer, and accepts the answer, if pronounced with a certain authority, in a 
spirit of childlike faith. The great poets and prophets of every nation of 
antiquity had supplied, each in his kind, the answers to the riddle of 
cosmogony, and many of these alleged solutions have come down to us to 
give us an insight into the mentality of their time. It is worth while to quote 
two or three of these in brief epitome, if for nothing else, to show their 
similar trend, and to emphasise their universal trait of vagueness. 


Here is the cosmogonic scheme of the Phoenicians as transmitted to us by 
Sanchoniathon : 


” At the beginning of all things was a dark and windy air, or a breeze of 
thick air and a turbid Chaos resembling Erebus ; and that these were 
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unbounded, and for a long series of ages had no limit. But when this wind 
became enamoured of its own first principles (the Chaos), and an intimate 
union took place, that connection was called Pothos ; and this was the 


beginning of the creation of all things. But it (the Chaos) knew not its own 
production ; and from its embrace with the wind was generated Mot ; which 
some call mud, but others the putrefaction of a watery mixture. And from 
this sprung all the seed of the creation, and the generation of the universe. 


” And there were certain animals without sensation, from which intelligent 
animals were produced, and these were called Zophasemin, that is, 
beholders of the heavens ; and tliey were formed in the shape of an egg : 
and from Mot shone forth the sun, and the moon, and the less and the 
greater stars. And when the air began to send forth life, by its fiery 
influence on the sea and earth, winds were produced and clouds, and very 
great defluxions and torrents of the heavenly waters. And when they were 
thus separated, and carried out of their proper places by the heat of the sun, 
and all met again in the air, and were dashed against each other, thunder and 
lightnings were the result : and at the sound of the thunder, the before- 
mentioned intelligent animals were aroused, and startled by the noise, and 
moved upon the earth and in the sea, male and female.” 


This creation scheme of the Phrenicians has a peculiar interest for the 
Western world, because of the intimate relations that existed between the 
PhaMiicians and the Jews. For a similar reason the ideas of the Babylonians 
and the Assyrians, as recorded on the so-called creation tablets exhumed at 
Nineveh, have fascinated the Bible scholars. 


Trending still further to the East, one finds with the Hindus a slightly 
different cast of thought couched in a no less poetic diction. Thus in one of 
the sacred books, Brahma, the Eternal Worker, is represented as creating the 
earth while seeing his own reflection in the ocean of sweat that had fallen 
from his brow (Reclus). 


The Chinese scheme of cosmogony is presented in the form of alleged 
answers to questions, by Confucius. Here is a characteristic excerpt as 
translated by M’Clatchie : 


” At the beginning of Heaven and Earth, before chaos was divided, I think 
there were only two things. Fire and Water ; and the sediment of the water 
formed the Earth. When we ascend a height and look down, the host of hills 
resemble the waves of the sea in appearance ; the Water just flowed like this 


: I know not at what period it coagulated. At first it was very soft, but 
afterward it coagulated and became hard. One asked whether it resembled 
sand thrown up by the tide ? He replied, Just so : the coarsest sediment of 
the Water became the Earth, and the most pure portion of the Fire became 
Wind, Thunder, Lightning, Sun, and Stars. 


” Being asked : From the commencement of Heaven and Earth to the 
present time is not 10,000 years ; I know not how it was before that time ? 
He replied. Before that there was another clear opening (i.e. another Heaven 
and Earth) like the present one. Being further asked whether Heaven and 
Earth can perish altogether, he replied, They cannot : but, when mankind 
totally degenerate, then the whole shall return to Chaos, and Men and things 
shall all cease to exist ; and then the World shall begin again. Some one 
asked how the first Man was generated ; and he replied by the transmuta- 
tion of the Air ; the subtle portions of the Light and Darkness and the Five 
Elements united and produced his form. The Buddhists call this transmut- 
ing and generating. At present things are transmuted and generated in 
abundance like lice. 
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” Before Chaos was divided the Light-Dark Air was mixed up and dark, and 
when it divided, the centre formed an enormous and most brilliant opening, 
and the two E were established. Shaou Kang-tsee considers 129,600 years 
to be a Yuen (Kalpa) ; then, before this period of 129,600 years there was 
another opening and spreading out of the World ; and before that again, 
there was another like the present ; so that. Motion and Rest, Light and 
Darkness, have no beginning. As little things shadow forth great things, this 
may be illustrated by the revolutions of Day and Night. What Woo-Fung 
says about the Great Cessation of the entire Air, the vast and boundless 
agitation of all things, the whole expanse of waters changing position, the 
mountains bursting asunder, the channels being obliterated. Men and things 
all coming to an end, and the ancient vestiges all destroyed — all this refers 
to the utter destruction of the world by Deluge. We frequently see, on lofty 
mountains, the shells of the sea-snail and pearl-oyster, as it were generated 
in the middle of stones ; these stones were (part of) the soil of the former 


world. The sea-snail and pearl-oyster belong to the water ; so that that 
which was below changed and became high ; that which was soft changed 
and became hard. This is a deep subject, and should be investigated. 


“Being asked whether the multitude of things existed before Heaven and 
Earth divided, he replied : There was merely the idea of each thing. Heaven 
and Earth generate all things, and throughout all time, ancient and modern, 
cannot be separated from all things.” 


It should be remarked as illustrating the difficulties of translating the 
thought of one langviage into the words of another, that Mr. F. H. Balfour 
questions certain of Canon M’Clatchie’s renderings. Thus a sentence which 
M’Clatchie interprets, ” In the entire universe where there is no fate there is 
no air, and where there is no air there is no fate,” Mr. Balfour would read 
instead of ” fate ” ” mind,” and instead of ” air ” ” matter,” the sentence 
becoming, ” In the entire universe where there is no mind there is no matter, 
and where there is no matter there is no mind.” Such divergent renderings 
as this are to be expected in the case of any Oriental language. It will not be 
forgotten how George Smith, one of the first great interpreters of the 
Assyrian tablets, read the Hebrew story of the Garden of Eden in the vague 
phrasing of the cuneiform document, where, as Menant quickly 
demonstrated, the writer of the document had composed a quite different 
story. This ” reading into Homer that which Homer never knew ” is much 
too familiar a subject to require further elucidation ; but it is peculiarly 
desirable to bear it in mind in dealing with the philosophical and religious 
notions of any alien people. 
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Turning from the Orient, it is of interest to interrogate the Greek writers as 
to the creation schemes that were current in classical times. In the histories 
of Greece and Rome, we shall have occasion to examine these somewhat 
more in detail. For the present purpose, perhaps, an excerpt from Diodorus, 
who wrote with a full knowledge both of Greek and Roman ideas at about 
the beginning of our era, will be sufficiently illuminative. 


Diodorus begins his history of the World with a brief account of the current 
notions as to the creation. He says : ” Of the origin, therefore, of men there 
are two opinions amongst the most famous and authentic naturalists and 
historians. Some of these are of opinion that the world had neither 


beginning nor ever shall have end, and likewise say that mankind was from 
eternity and there never was a time when he first began to be. Others, on the 
contrary, conceive both the world to be made, and to be corruptible, 
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and that there was a certain time when men had first a being; for, whereas 
all things at the first were jumbled together, heaven and earth were in one 
mass and had one and the same form. But afterward they say when 
corporeal beings appeared one after another, the world at length presented 
itself in the order Ave now see, and that the air was in continual agitation, 
whose fiery parts ascended together to the highest place, its nature ‘ by rea- 
son of its levity’ trending always upward, for which reason both the sun and 
that vast number of stars are contained within that orb ; that the gross and 
earthy matter clotted together by moisture, by reason of its weight sunk 
down below into which place by continually whirling about. The sea was 
made of the humid, and the muddy earth of the more solid, as yet very soft, 
which by degrees at first was made crusty by the heat of the sun, and then, 
after the face of the earth was parched, and, as it were, fermented, the 
moisture afterward in many places bubbled up, as may be seen in standing 
ponds and marshy places, when, after the earth has been pierced with cold, 
the air grows hot on a sudden without a gradual alteration, and whereas 
moisture generates creatures from heat, things so generated by being enrapt 
in the dewy mists of the night grew and increased, and in the day solidified 
and were made hard by the heat of the sun, and thus the forms of all sorts of 
living creatures were brought forth into the light, and those that had most 
heat mounted aloft, and were fowls and birds of the air, but those that had 
more of earth were numbered in the order of creeping things and other 
creatures altogether suited to the earth. Then those beasts that were 
naturally watery and moist, called fishes, presently hastened to the place 
natural to them ; and when the earth afterward became more dry and solid 
by the heat of the sun and the drying winds, it had not power at length to 
produce any more of the greater living creatures. And Euripides, the pupil 
of Anaxagoras, seems to be of the same opinion concerning the first 
generation of all things, for in his Menilippe he has these verses : 


” * A mass confused 


Heaven and Earth once were 

Of one form ; but after separation 

Then men, trees, beasts of the earth with fowls of the air 
First sprang up in a generation.’ 


” But if this power of the earth to produce living creatures at the first origin 
of all things seem incredible to any, the Egyptians bring testimonies of this 
energy of the earth by the same things done there at this day ; for they say 
that about Thebes in Egypt, after the overflowing of the river Nile, the earth 
thereby being covered by mud and slime, many places pu-trefy by the heat 
of the sun, and thence are bred multitudes of mice. It is certain, therefore, 
that out of the earth when it is hardened, and the air changed from its dew 
and natural temperament, animals are generated, by which means it came to 
pass that in the first beginning of all things various living creatures 
proceeded from the earth. And these are the opinions touching the original 
of all things.” 


It would be difficult to say to what extent this Greek conception of creation 
had its origin in, or was influenced by. Oriental conception. Certainly the 
resemblance between this description and the Mosaic accounts, as 
contained in the first two chapters of Genesis, is noteworthy. Quite probably 
the ideas of both Hebrews and Greeks had been moulded to some extent in 
the pattern of Egyptian thought. Be that as it may, it was the scheme of 
cosmogony expressed in the Hebrew legends that was to become dominant 
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in post-classical times, and to rule unchallenged in the Western world for 
more than a thousand years. Indeed, this estimate of the time of real 
supremacy of the Hebrew thought is much too low ; for that thought, 
though challenged as to some of its features by the science of the 
Renaissance wliich ushered in the period of modern history, was none the 


less to retain its hold upon the thoughts of men, but little abated in force, for 
another half millennium. 


Not till well toward the close of the eighteenth century was an attempt made 
to substitute a scientific guess at the riddle of creation for the old poetic 
ones, and yet another century elapsed before the new explanations availed 
fully to supplant the old ones. It was Laplace, the great French 
mathematician, who elaborated toward the close of the eighteenth century a 
so-called nebular hypothesis, which may fairly be considered the first 
measurably scientific attempt ever made to explain the origin of the world. 
The hypothesis conceives that, at a time indefinitely remote, the entire solar 
system and space far beyond it was filled with a ” fire mist,” consisting of 
the material in a gaseous state which now forms the sun and planets. This 
gaseous body, contracting through loss of heat, and rotating on its axis, left 
behind from time to time, successive rings of its own substance, that, 
consolidating, became the planets ; the remaining core of substance 
contracting finally to constitute the body that we call the sun. 


Nineteenth century science elaborated, without essentially modifying, this 
nebular hypothesis. Elaborate attempts have been made by Dr. Croll and by 
Sir Norman Lockyer to explain the origin of the ” fire mist ” itself, from 
which per hypothesis our solar system and an infinity of like stellar systems 
were formed. The meteoritic hypothesis of Lockyer supposes that the 
primeval fire mist was due to the collision of swarms of meteors ; Croll’s 
theory postulates the smashing together of dark stars : but the two theories 
are essentially identical in their main thought, which is, that previously 
solidified bodies of the universe are made gaseous through mutual impact, 
thus affording material for the operation of those changes outlined in the 
nebular hypothesis of Laplace. True or false, this hypothesis stands to-day 
as the expression of the prof oundest cosmogonic scientific guess that 
modern thought has been able to substitute for the poetic guesses of 
antiquity. 


As to the creation of the living things on the globe, including man, the 
Oriental idea, which amounted to no explanation at all, but was rather the 
hiding of utter ignorance behind a screen of positive assertion, has been 
supplanted in the latter part of the nineteenth century by the scientific 


explanations of the evolutionists. The theory of evolution, as first 
formulated in anything like scientific terms, about the close of the 
eighteenth century, by the elder Darwin, the poet Goethe, and the French 
philosophical zoologist Lamarck, and as given such amazing fertility by 
Darwin’s Theory of Natural Selection in 1859, has taken full possession of 
the field as an explanation of the development of man through a series of 
lower organisms. But it must not be forgotten that this theory, with all of its 
revolutionary implications, does not as yet explain in clear scientific terms 
the origin of that lowliest organism which is the first in its series of living 
beings. It is for the science of the future to take this remaining step. 
Meantime, the developmental theory of to-day suffices to substitute in 
precise terms a scientific explanation of the origin of man for the vagaries 
of the old-time dreamers ; and the more daring thinkers feel that the gap 
between the in-organic world and the lowest of man’s ancestors is not an 
impassable barrier to the application of a theory of universal evolution. 
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CHAPTER III 


COSMOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY — ANCIENT AND MODERN 
IDEAS 


The vague notions of tlie ancients as to the origin of the world were 
inseparably linked with their restricted notions as to the present status of the 
world itself. 


It is curious to reflect how small a portion of the habitable globe was the 
theatre of all those human activities, the record of which constitutes ancient 
history. Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria, Greece, and Italy taken as a whole 
constitute but a small patch of territory encircling the Mediterranean Sea. 
Persia and India, stretching away to the East, lay vaguely at the confines of 
the world as conceived even in relatively late classical times. From a very 
early day, doubtless, there had been intercomnnmication between India and 
the ‘West. Nevertheless, the conquest of Alexander was regarded as 
extending into regions hitherto utterly unknown, and as opening up a new 
world to (xreek thought. Similarly two centuries later, Csesar’s invasion of 
Britain brought regions to the attention of the geographer concerning which 
only the vaguest notions had been current. 


Spain had long been known through the explorations and commercial 
enterprises of the Phanicians and (xreeks, and when it became a part of 
Roman territory, it was as familiarly known as Gaul or Britain. But these 
bounds, India on the east, Britain at the north, Spain in the west, and Upper 
Egypt toward the equator were the limits of the known world as understood 
by the classical mind. The vague traditions probably based on fact, as 
recorded by Herodotus, that a company of Phoenicians had sailed out of the 
Red Sea and gone by water about all the southern continent, to reappear 
from the west by way of the pillars of Hercules — or present Gibraltar, — 
served to give support to the theory that all the continental mass was 
encompassed in a universal sea, rather than to extend geographical 
knowledge in any precise sense. 


Considering, then, the limitations of ancient geographical knowledge, it is 
wonderful how clear, precise, and correct an idea as to the shape, and even 
in a general way, as to the size, of the earth were attained by the classical 
geographers. To be sure, the Oriental thinkers applied the same poetical 
conceptions to cosmology that dominated them in other fields. The Hindu 
conceived the world as resting on the back of a mammoth elephant, which 
stood in turn on the back of a tortoise, and was transported thus across a 
boundless sea of milk. Greek mythology gives us the familiar picture of a 
human giant. Atlas, supporting the world. But such poetic conceptions as 
these, whatever their force may once have been with the Greeks, had been 
supplanted before the close of the classical epoch by ideas of a strictly 
scien-tilic nature. 


Not long after the beginning of the Christian era there lived a Greek named 
Straljo, whose status as a truly scientific geographer is gladly acknowledged 
to-day. Strabo’s remarks on cosmology may well be quoted here as sliowing 
the heights to which the science of geography had attained among the 
Greeks. Making due allowance for the clianged phraseology of another age, 
these are such things as might be said by a geographer of to-day, yet they 
were written over two thousand years ago : 


” We have treated these subjects at hmgth in the first Book of the 
(ieograpliy. At present we sliall make a few remarks on the operaticjns of 
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nature and of Providence conjointly. On the operations of nature, that all 
things converge to a point, namely, the centre of the whole, and assume a 
spherical shape around it. The earth is the densest body and nearer the 
centre than all others : the less dense and next to it is water : but both land 


and water are spheres, the first solid, the second hollow, containing this 
earth within it. On the operations of Providence, that it has exercised a will, 
is disposed to variety, and is the artificer of innumerable works. In the first 
rank, as greatly surpassing all the rest is the generation of animals, of which 
the most excellent are gods and man, for whose sake the rest were formed. 
To the gods Providence assigned heaven ; and the earth to men : the 
extreme parts of the world ; for the extreme parts of the sphere are the 
centre and the circumference. But since water encompasses the earth, and 
man is not an aquatic, but a land animal, living in the air, and requiring 
much light. Providence formed man}’ eminences and cavities in the earth, 
so that these cavities should receive the whole or a great part of the water 
which covers the land beneath it ; and that the eminences should rise and 
conceal the water beneath them, except as much as was necessary for the 
use of the human race and the animals and plants about it. 


” But as all things are in constant motion, and undergo great changes (for it 
is not possible that such things of such a nature, so numerous and vast, 
could be otherwise regulated in the world), we must not suppose the earth 
or the water always to continue in this state, so as to retain perpetually the 
same bulk, without increase or diminution, or that each preserves the same 
fixed place, particularly as the reciprocal change of one into the other is 
most consonant to nature from their proximity ; but that much of the land is 
changed into water, and a great portion of water becomes land, just as we 
observe great differences in the earth itself. For one kind of earth crumbles 
easily, another is solid and rocky, and contains iron ; and so of others. There 
is also a variety in the quality of water ; for some waters are saline, others 
sweet and potable, others medicinal, and either salutary or noxious ; others 
cold or hot. Is it therefore surprising that some parts of the earth which are 
now inhabited should formerly have been occupied by sea, and that what 
are now Seas should formerly have been inhabited land ? So also fountains 
once existing have failed and others have burst forth ; and similarly in the 
case of rivers and lakes ; again, mountains and plains have been converted 
reciprocally one into the other. On this subject I have spoken before at 
length, and now let this be said : 


” Geometry and astronomy, as we before remarked, seem absolutely 
indispensable in this science. This in fact is evident, that without some such 


assistance, it would be impossible to be accurately acquainted with the 
configuration of the earth ; its climate, dimensions, and the like 
information. 


“As the size of the earth has been demonstrated by other writers, we sliall 
here take for granted and receive as accurate what they have advanced. We 
shall also assume that the earth is spheroidal, that its surface is likewise 
spheroidal, and above all, that bodies have a tendency toward its centre, 
which later point is clear to the perception of the most average 
understanding. However, we may show summarily that the earth is 
spheroidal, from the consideration that all things however distant tend to its 
centre, and that everybody is attracted toward its centre of gravity ; this is 
more distinctly proved from observations of the sea and sky, for here the 
evidence of the senses, and common observation is alone requisite. The 
convexity of the sea is a further proof of this to those who have sailed ; for 
they cannot perceive lights at a distance when placed at the same level as 
their eyes, but if 
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CHAPTER III 


COSMOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY— ANCIENT AND MODERN 
IDEAS 


The viif^ue notions of the ancients as to the origin of the workl Avere 
insei)aral)l,y“linked with their restricted notions as to the present status of 
the worhi itself. 


It is curious to reflect how small a portion of the habitable globe was the 
theatre of all those human activities, the record of which constitutes ancient 
history. Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria, Greece, and Italy taken as a whole 
constitute but a small patch of territory encircling the Mediterranean Sea. 
Persia and India, stretching away to the East, lay vaguely at the confines of 
the world as conceived even in relatively late classical times. From a very 
early day, doubtless, there had been intercomnninication between India and 
the ‘West. Nevertheless, the conquest of Alexander was regarded as 
extending into regions hitherto utterly unknown, and as opening up a new 
world to (ireek tliought. Similarly two centuries later, Csesar’s invasion of 
Britain brought regi()ns to the attention of the geographer concerning which 
only the vaguest notions had been current. 


Spain had long been known through the explorations and commercial 
enterprises of tlie Phoenicians and Greeks, and when it became a part of 
lloman territory, it was as familiarly known as Gaul or Britain. But these 
bounds, India on the east, Britain at the north, Spain in the west, and Upper 
Egypt toward the equator were the limits of the known world as understood 
by the classical mind. The vague traditions probably based on fact, as 
recorded by Herodotus, that a company of Phoenicians had sailed out of the 
Red Sea and gone by water about all the southern continent, to reappear 
from the west by way of tlie pillars of Hercules — or present Gibraltar, — 
served to give support to the theory that all the continental mass was 
encompassed in a universal sea, rather than to extend geographical 
knowledge in any precise sense. 


Considering, then, the limitations of ancient geographical knowledge, it is 
wonderful how clear, precise, and correct an idea as to the shape, and even 
in a general way, as to the size, of the earth were attained by the classical 
geographers. To be sure, the Oriental thinkers applied the same poetical 
conceptions to cosmology that dominated them in other fields. The Hindu 
conceived the world as resting on the back of a mammoth elephant, which 
stood in turn on the back of a tortoise, and was transported thus across a 
boundless sea of milk. Greek mythology gives us the familiar picture of a 
human giant. Atlas, supporting the world. But such poetic conceptions as 
these, whatever their force may once have been with the Greeks, had been 
supplanted before the close of the classical epoch by ideas of a strictly 
scientific nature. 


Not long after the beginning of the Christian era there lived a Greek named 
Sti’al)o, whose status as a truly scientific geographer is gladly 
acknowledged to-da}’. Strabo’s remarks on cosmology may well be quoted 
here as showing the heights to which the science of geography had attained 
among the Greeks. Making due allowance for the changed phraseology of 
another age, these are such things as miglit be said by a geograjiher of to- 
day, yet they were written over two thousand years ago : 


” We have treated these subjects at length in the first Book of the 
(Jeograpliy. At present we shall make a few remarks on the operations of 
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more of scepticism upon such claims. Cicero announces himself as 
distinctly sceptical regarding the allegation that the Babylonian records 
extend over a period of two hundred and seventy thousand years. His 
scepticism, however, was probably based rather upon a shrewd common- 
sense estimate of human affairs than upon any preconception as to the 
antiquity of man. In a word, the ancients as a class had no fear of time, and 
most of them had no religious or other preconception that limited their 
estimate as to the age of a nation or the exact age of the world itself. The 
latter-day Hebrew was an exception to this rule. He came at last to look 
upon the vague historical records of his people as sacred books, inspired in 


their every word, and detailing among other things the exact genealogy of 
the leaders of his race from the creation to his own time. It is not, indeed, 
probable that the ancient Hebrew made any great point of the exact period 
of time compassed by his records, since, as has been said, questions of 
exact chronology entered but little into the thoughts of man in that day ; but 
in a more recent time students of Hebrew records have attempted to 
ascertain the exact age of the earth and the exact period of human existence 
by aggregat-ing the various disconnected records of the Hebrew scriptures, 
long after the modern historical method had been applied acutely to all 
other accessible writings of antiquity. 


These writings of the Hebrews were held to constitute a class apart, and 
were looked to as having an authenticity not to be claimed by any other 
ancient documents ; and while no two scholars of authority, making 
independent computations, were ever able to agree as to the exact facts 
connoted by the Hebrew chronology, yet none the less, each prominent 
investigator clung with full faith to his own estimate, and several of them 
found schools of followers who battled as eagerly as the masters themselves 
for the exact dates they believed to be represented by the vague Hebrew 
estimates. Generally speaking, these estimates ascribe the creation of the 
world and of man to a period about four thousand years before the Christian 
era ; the year of the Deluge, which was supposed to have engulfed all the 
inhabitants of the earth except a single family, being variously estimated 
between the years 3200 and 2300 B.C. That some such figures as these 
represented the truth regarding a period of man’s residence here on the earth 
came to be accepted throughout Christendom as an article of faith, to 
question which was a rank heresy. 


The larger figures which the Greeks, Egyptians, Mesopotamians and other 
nations had employed came to be regarded as absurd guesses, which it were 
a sacrilege to countenance now that the truth was known ; and yet, as every 
one nowadays knows, these larger figures, vague guesses though they were, 
approach much nearer to the actual truth than the restricted numbers that 
supplanted them. 


The changed point of view with which the modern historian regards the 
ancient chronology has been attained through a process of scientific 


development extending over about a century. A truer knowledge of the 
cosmic scheme did not bring with it as a necessary counterpart the correct 
conception as to the length of time that this scheme had been in operation. 


Laplace, in formulating his nebular hypothesis, had nothing definite to say 
as to the length of time required for its development, and there was nothing 
in his computation to throw any light whatever upon the antiquity of the 
earth as a habitable sphere. 


Cuvier, the great contemporary of Laplace, no doubt accepted the nebular 
hypothesis as a valid explanation of the origin of the world, but he held to 
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the conception of about six thousand years for the age of man as rigidly as 
did any Middle Age monk. Cuvier was the first to demonstrate that certain 
fossil skeletons belonged to no existing species of animal. In other words, 
he believed that races of great beasts had once inhabited the earth, but no 
longer have living representatives. This, however, did not suggest to him 
that the earth had long been peopled, but only went to show, as he believed, 
that a great catastrophe, as the universal flood was supposed to have been, 
had actually taken place. It remained for Charles Lyell, the famous English 
geologist, working along the lines first suggested by another great 
Englishman, James Ilutton, to prove that the successive populations of the 
earth, whose remains are found in fossil beds, had lived for enormous 
periods of time, and had supplanted one another on the earth, not through 
any sudden catastrophe, lut by slow processes of the natural development 
and decay of dift’ereiit kinds of beings. 


Following the demonstrations of Lyell there came about a sudden change of 
belief among geologists as to the age of the earth, until, in our day, the 
period during whicli the earth has been inhabited by one kind of creature 
and another is computed, not by specific thousands, but by vague hundreds 
of thousands or even millions of years. 


The last refuge for champions of the old chronology was found in the claim 
that man himself had been but about six thousand years upon the earth, 
whatever might be true of his non-human forerunners. But even this chiim 
had presently to be abandoned when the researches of the palaeon-tologists 
had been directed to the subject of fossil man. 


The researches of Schmerling, of Boucher de Perth, of Lyell himself, and of 
a host of later workers demonstrated that fossil remains of man were found 
commingled in embedded strata and in cave bottoms under conditions that 
demonstrated their extreme antiquity ; and in the course of the quarter 
century after 1865, in which year Lyell had published his epoch-marking 
work on the antiquity of man, the new idea had made a complete conquest, 
until now no one any more thinks of disputing the extreme antiquity of man 
than he thinks of questioning the great age of the earth itself. To be sure, no 
one pretends any longer to put a precise date upon man’s first appearance. 
The new figures take on something of the vagueness that characterise the 
estimates of the Babylonians ; but it is accepted as clearly proven that the 
racial age of man is at least to be numbered in tens of thousands of years. 
The only clues at present accessible that tend to give anything like 
definiteness to the computations are the researches of Egyptologists and 
Assyriologists. 


In Egyi)t remains are found, as we shall see, which carry the liistory of 
civilisation back to something like 5000 B.C., and in Mesopotamia the 
latest finds are believed to extend the record by yet another two thousand 
years. Man tlien existed in a state of high civilisation at a period antedating 
the Christian era by about twice the length of time formerly admitted for the 
age of earth itself. 


How much more ancient the remains of barbaric man, as preserved in the 
oldest caves, may be, it would be but vague guess work and serve no useful 
purpose, to attempt to estimate. History proper, as usually conceived, is 
concerned only with the doings of civilised man ; and, indeed, in one sense, 
such a restricted view is absolutely forced upon the historian, for it is only 
civilised man who is able to produce records that are preserved through the 
ages in such manner as to tell a connected story to after generations. The 


arrow-heads and charred sticks of the stone age of man are indeed proofs 
that tliis man existed, and that he led his certain manner of life, some clear 
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intimations as to which are given by these momentoes ; but they point to no 
path by which we may hope to follow the precise history of those 
succeeding generations by which the man of the stone age was connected 
with, for example, the builder of the Egyptian Pyramids. We can, indeed, 
trace in general terms the course of human progress. We know that from 
using rough stone implements chipped into shape, man came finally to 
acquire the art of polishing stones by friction, thus making more finished 
implements. We know that later on he learned to smelt metals, marvellous 
achievement that it was ; and when this had been accomplished, we may 
supjose that he pretty rapidly developed cognate arts ishat led to higher 
civilisation. 


Reasoning from this knowledge, we speak of the palaeolithic or rough stone 
age, of the neolithic or polished stone age, of the age of bronze, and finally 
of the age of iron, as representing great epochs in human progress. But it is 
only in the vaguest terms that we can connect one of these ages with 
another, and any attempt at a definite chronology in relation to them utterly 
fails us. This would not so much matter if we were sure in any given case 
that we were tracing the history of the same individual race through the 
successive periods; but, in point of fact, no such unity of race can be 
predicated. There is every reason to believe that each and every race that 
ever attained to higher civilisation passed through these various stages, but 
the familiar examples of the American Indians, who were in the rough stone 
age when their continent was discovered by Columbus, and of the African 
and Australian races, who, even now, have advanced no farther, illustrate 
the fact that different races have passed through these various stages of 
development in widely separated periods of time, and take away all 
certainty from any attempts to compute exact chronologies. 


CHAPTER V 


THE RACES OF MAN AND THE ARYAN QUESTION 


The question of races of mankind is one that has given rise to great 
diversity of opinion among scientists and students of ethnology, and it may 
as well be admitted at the outset that no very definite conclusions have as 
yet been arrived at. One set of ethnologists have been disposed to look to 
physical characters as the basis of a classification ; others have been guided 
more by language. In the earlier stages of the inquiry the Biblical traditions 
have entered into the case with prejudicial effect, and with the advances of 
science this subject as a whole has seemed to grow more confused rather 
than clearer. For a time there was a certain unanimity in regarding the 
Egyptians and their allies as Hamites, the Babylonians, Hebrews, 
Phoenicians, and their allies as Semites, and in bringing all other non-Aryan 
races into a conglomerate class under the title of Turanians. Latterly, 
however, the artificial character of such a classification as this has been 
more and more apparent, and a growing belief tends to consider all the 
peoples grouped about the Mediterranean as forming a single race, 
including within that race, as is apparent, members of the old races of 
Hamites, Semites, and Aryans. Yet another classification would group tlie 
peoples of the earth according to their several stages of civilisation. But, 
without attempting a complete enumeration of all the various systems that 
liave been suggested, one may summarise them all by repeating that there is 
no complete uniformity of classification accepted by all authoritative 
students of the subject. 
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Here as elsewhere, however, there is a tendency for old systems and old 
names to maintain their hold, and notwithstanding the disavowals of the 
most recent schools of ethnology, the classification into Hamites, Semites, 
Aryans, and Turanians is doubtless the one that has still the widest vogue. 
In particular the Aryan race, to which all modern European races belong, 


has seemed more and more to make good its claims to recognition. Thanks 
to the relatively new science of comparative philology, it has been shown, 
and has now come to be familiarly understood, that the languages of the 
Hindu and the Persian in the far East are based upon the same principles of 
phonation as the Greek and Latimand their daughter languages, and the 
language of the great Teutonic race. 


It is this affinity of languages that is the one defining feature of the Aryan 
race. Since historical studies have made it more and more plain that a nation 
in its wanderings, whether as a conquering or a conquered people, may 
adopt the language of another nation, it has become clear that a 
classification of mankind based on ethnic features would have no necessary 
correspondence with a classification based upon language. The philologists, 
therefore, who cling to the word ” Aryan,” or to the idea which it connotes, 
have latterly been disposed to urge, as for example Professor Max M tiller 
does in the most strenuous terms, that in contending for an Aryan race they 
refer solely to a set of people speaking the Aryan language, quite regardless 
of the physical affinities of these people. And it is in this sense of the word, 
and this alone, that the dark-skinned race of India is to be considered 
brother to the fair-skinned Scandinavian ; that, in short, all the nations of 
modern Europe and the classical nations of antiquity are to be jumbled 
together in an arbitrary union with the people of far-off Persia and India. 


While this classification establishing an Aryan race on the basis of language 
has the support of all philologists, and, indeed, is susceptible of the readiest 
verification, there is a growing tendency to frown upon the use of the word 
” Aryan ” itself. The word came into vogue at a time when it was supposed 
on all hands that the original home of the people to whom it was applied 
was Central Asia ; that this was the cradle of the Aryan race was long 
accepted quite as a matter of course — hence the general acceptance of the 
name. But, in the course of the last century, the supposed fact of the Asiatic 
origin of the Aryans has been placed in dispute, and there is a seemingly 
growing school of students, who, basing their claims on the evidence of 
philology, are disposed to believe that the cradle of this race — if race it be 
— was not Central Asia, but perhaps Western or Northwestern Europe. We 
must not pause to discuss the evidence for this new view here; suilice it that 
the evidence seems highly suggestive, if not conclusive. 


To many philologists, including some who still hold that the probabilities 
favour an Asiatic origin of the race, it now seems advisable to adopt a name 
of less doubtful import, and of late it has become quite usual to substitute 
for the word ” Aryan ” the compound word ” Indo-European,” or, what is 
perhaps better, ” Indo-Germanic.” Such a word, it is clear, summarises the 
fact that the Indians in the far East and the Germanic race in the far West 
have a language that is fundamentally the same, without connoting any 
theory whatever as to the origin or other relations of these widely scattered 
peoples. The name thus has an undoubted scientific status that makes it 
attractive, but nevertheless it is too cumbersome to be accepted at once as a 
substitute for the word “Aryan” in ordinary usage. Nor, indeed does there 
seem to be any good reason why such substitution should be made. Words 
very generally come in the course of time to have an application which their 
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original derivation would not at all justify, and there is no more reason for 
ruling out the word ” Aryan,” even should it be proven absolutely that Asia 
was not the original cradle of the Indo-Germanic race, than there would be 
for discarding a very large number of words of Greek and I-,atin derivation 
that are familiarly employed in the various modern European languages. 
Indeed, it may be taken for granted that the generality of people to whom 
the word ” Aryan ” is familiar have no such preconception aroused in their 
minds by the word as it conveys to the mind of special scholars, and in any 
event where a distinct disavowal is made of any ethnological 
preconceptions in connection with the word, one is surely justified for 
convenience sake in continuing to use the word “Aryan” as a synonym for 
the more complicated term “Indo-Germanic.” 


CHAPTER VI 


ON PREHISTORIC CULTURE 


It has been said that history proper is usually regarded as having to do 
solely with the deeds of civilised man, but in point of fact the scope of 
history as written at the present day necessarily falls far short of 
comprehending the entire history of civilisation. Before the dawn of 
recorded history man had evolved to a stage in which the greater number of 
the greatest arts had been attained. That is to say, he was possessed of 
articulate language. He had learned to clothe and to house himself. He knew 
the use of fire. He could manufacture implements of war and of peace. He 
had surrounded himself with domesticated animals. He added to his food 
supply by practising agriculture. He had established systems of government. 
He knew how to embellish his surroundings by the practice of painting and 
of decorative architecture, and last, and perhaps greatest, he had invented 
the art of writing, and carried it far toward perfection. 


With the development of these arts history proper is not concerned, but this 
is not because the development of these arts would not constitute true 
history if its course were known, but simply because of our entire ignorance 
of all details of the subject. 


In order to gain a clearer idea, however, of the status of human culture at the 
dawn of history proper, it may be worth while to glance in the most cursory 
way at each of the great inventions and developments upon which the entire 
structure of civilisation depends. 


First. Language. 


Perhaps the greatest single step ever made in the history of man’s upward 
progress was taken when the practice of articulate speech began. It would 
be contrary to all that we know of human evolution to suppose that this 
development was a sudden one, or that it transformed a non-human into a 
human species at a sudden vault. It is well known that many of the lower 
animals are able to communicate with one another in a way that implies at 


least a vague form of speech, and it has been questioned whether the higher 
species of apes do not actually articulate in a way strictly comparable to the 
vocalisation of man. Be that as it may, the clear fact remains that one 
species of animal did at a very remote time in the past develop the power of 
vocalisation in the direction of articulate speech to a degree that in course of 
time broadened the gap between that species and all others, till it became an 
impassable chasm. 
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Without language of an explicit kind not even the rudiments of civilisation 
would be possible. No one perhaps ever epitomised the value of articulate 
speech in a single phrase more tellingly than does Herder when he says : ” 
The lyre of Amphion has not built cities. No magic wand has transformed 
deserts into gardens. Language has done it, — that great source of 
sociality.” 


Obviously, then, could we know the history of the evolution of articulate 
speech it would be one of the very greatest chapters in all human records ; 
but it is equally obvious that we can never hope to know that history except 
inferentially. When the dawn of history proper came, man had so long 
practised speaking that he had developed countless languages so widely 
divergent from one another that they are easily classified into several great 
types. P’rom the study of these languages the philologist draws more or less 
valid inferences as to the later stages of linguistic growth and development. 
But he gains no inklings whatever as to any of those earlier developments 
which constituted the origin or the creation of language. 


Second. Clothing and Housing of Prehistoric Man. 


Nothing is more surprising to the student of antiquity than to find at what 
seems the very beginning of civilisation such monuments as the Pja-a- mids 
and the great sculptures of Egypt and Mesopotamia. But a moment’s 
reflection makes it clear that man must have learned to house himself, as 
well as to clothe himself, before he can have started on that tour of conquest 
of the world which was so far advanced before the dawn of history. 


Doubtless the original home of man must have been in a tropical or 
subtropical climate, and he cannot well have left these pampering regions 
until he had made a considerable development, almost the first step of 
which required that he should gain the means of protecting himself from the 
cold. The idea of such protection once acquired, its elaboration was but a 
question of time. It is amazing to observe how closely, both as regards attire 
and building, man liad approximated to the modern standards at the time 
when he first produced monumental or other records that have come down 
to us. 


Third. The Use of Fire. 


Quite as fundamental as the matter of housing and clothing, and even more 
marvellous, considered as an invention, was the recognition of the uses of 
fire, and the development of the methods of producing fire at will. It is 
conceivable that some individual man at a relatively early stage of human 
progress developed and elaborated this idea, becoming the actual inventor 
of fire as applied to human uses. If such was really the case, no greater 
inventor ever lived. But the wildest flight of speculative imagination does 
not sulfice to suggest where or when this man may have lived. It cannot 
well be doubted, however, that the use of fire must have been well known to 
the earliest generations of men that attempted to wander far from the 
tropics. Clothed, housed, and provided with fire, man was able to undertake 
the conquest of all regions, but without fire he dare not have braved the 
winters even of the middle latitudes, to say nothing of Arctic regions. 


No doubt the earliest method of producing fire practically employed was by 
friction of dry sticks, much after the manner still in use among certain 
savage tribes. Obviously the flint and steel, which for so many thousands of 
years was to be the sole practical means of producing fire among the 
civilised races, could not have come into vogue until the age of iron. The 
lucifer match, which was finally to banish flint and steel, was an invention 
of the nineteenth century. 
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Fourth. Implements of Peace and War. 


A gigantic bound was made when man first learned to use a club habitu- 
ally, and doubtless the transition from a club to a mechanically pointed 
Spear constituted a journey as long and as hard as the evolution from the 
spear to the modern repeating rifle. But before the dawn of history there had 
been evolved from the club the battle-axe of metal, and from the crude 
spear the metal-pointed javelin, the arrow, the sword, and the dagger ; the 
bow, too, of which the arrow was the complement, had long been perfected, 
and from it had evolved various other implements of warfare, culminating 
in the gigantic battering-ram. 


Of implements of a more pacific character, boats of various types furnished 
means of transportation on the water, and wagons with wheel and axle, 
acting on precisely the same principle which is still employed, had been 
perfected, both of these being used in certain of their types for purposes of 
war as well as in the arts of peace. Manufacture included necessarily the 
making of materials for clothing from an early stage, and this had advanced 
from the crude art of dressing skins to the weaving of woollen fabrics and 
fine linens that would bear comparison with the products of the modern 
loom. Stones were shaped and bricks made as materials for building. The 
principle of the pulley was well understood as an aid to human strength ; 
and the potter’s wheel, with which various household utensils were shaped, 
was absurdly like the ones that are still used for a like purpose. In all of 
these arts of manufacture, indeed, a degree of perfection had been attained 
upon which there was to be singularly little advance for some thousands of 
years. It was not until well toward the close of the eighteenth century that 
the series of great mechanical advances began with the application of steam 
to the propulsion of machinery, which has revolutionised manufacture and 
for the first time made a radical change from the systems of transportation 
that were in vogue before the dawn of history ; and it was only a few 
centuries earlier that the invention of gunpowder metamorphosed the 
methods of warfare that had been in vogue for a like period. 


Fifth. The Domestication of Animals. 


It is not difficult, if one considers the matter attentively, to imagine how 
revolutionary must have been the effect of the domestication of animals. 


Primitive man can at first have had no idea of the possible utility of the 
animals about him, except as objects of pursuit ; but doubtless at a very 
early stage it became customary for children to tame, or attempt to tame, 
such animals as wolves, foxes, and cats of various tribes when taken young, 
much as children of to-day enjoy doing the same thing. This more readily 
led to the early domestication or half-domestication of such animals as that 
species of wolf from which the various races of dogs sprang. It is held that 
the dog was the first animal to become truly domesticated. Obviously this 
animal could be of advantage to man in the chase, even in very early stages 
of human evolution ; and it is quite possible that a long series of generations 
may have elapsed before any animal was added to the list of man’s 
companions. But the great step was taken when herbivorous animals, use- 
ful not for the chase, but as supplying milk and flesh for food, were made 
tributary to the use of man. From that day man was no longer a mere hunter 
and fisher ; he became a herdsman, and in the fact of entering upon a 
pastoral life, he had placed his foot firmly on the first rung of the ladder of 
civilisation. An obvious change became necessary in the life of pastoral 
people. They could still remain nomads, to be sure, but their wanderings 
were restricted by a new factor. They must go where food could be found 
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for their herds. Moreover, economic features of vast importance were 
introduced in the fact that the herds of a people became a natural prey of 
less civilised peoples of the same region. It became necessary, therefore, to 
make provision for the protection of the herds, and in so doing an increased 
feeling of communal unity was necessarily engendered. Hitherto we may 
suppose that a single family might live by itself without greatly 
encountering interference from other families. So long as game was 
abundant, and equally open to the pursuit of all, there would seem to be no 
reason why one family should systematically interfere with another, except 
in individual instances where quarrels of a strictly personal nature had 
arisen. But the pastoral life introduced an element of contention that must 
necessarily have led to the perpetual danger of warfare, and concomitantly 
to the growing necessity for such aggregate action on the part of numerous 


families as constituted the essentials of a primitive government. It is curious 
to reflect on these two opposite results that must have grown almost directly 
from the introduction of the custom of domesticating food animals. On the 
one hand, the growth of the spirit of war between tribes ; on the other, the 
development of the spirit of tribal unity, the germs of nationality. 


Much thought has been given by naturalists to the exact origin of the 
various races of domesticated animals. Speaking in general terms, it may be 
said that Asia is the great original home of domesticated animals as a class. 
Possibly the dog may be the descendant of some European wolf, and he had 
perhaps become the companion of man before that great hypotheti-cal 
eastward migration of the Aryans took place, which the modern ethnologist 
believes to have preceded the Asiatic settlement of that race. The cat also 
may not unlikely be a descendant of the European wild cat, but the sheep, 
the cow, the donkey, and the horse, as well as the barnyard fowl, are almost 
unquestionably of Asiatic origin. Of these the horse was probably the last to 
be domesticated, since we find that the Egyptians did not employ this 
animal until a relatively late stage of the historic period, namely, about the 
twentieth century B.C. This does not mean that the horse was unknown to 
the Asiatic nations until so late a period, but it suggests a relatively recent 
use of this animal as compared, for example, with the use of cattle, which 
had been introduced into Egypt before the beginning of the historic period. 
No animal of importance and only one bird — the turkey — has been added 
to the list of domesticated creatures since the dawn of history. 


Sixth. Agriculture. 


The studies of the philologists make it certain that long periods of time 
elapsed after man had entered on a pastoral life before he became an 
agriculturist. The proof of this is found, for example, in the fact that the 
(xreeks and Romans use words obviously of the same derivation for the 
names of various domesticated animals, while a similar uniformit}/ does 
not pertain to their names for cultivated cereals or for implements of 
agriculture. Theoretical considerations of the probable state of pastoral man 
would lead to the same conclusion, for the gap between the wandering 
habits of the owners of flocks, whose chief care was to lind pasture, and the 
fixed abode of an agricultural people, is indeed a wide one. To be sure, the 


earliest agriculturist may not have been a strictly permanent resident of any 
particular district ; he might migrate like the bird with the seasons, and 
change the region of his abode utterly from year to year, but he must in the 
nature of the case have remained in one place for several months together, 
that is to say, from sowing to harvest time ; and to people of nomadic 
instincts this 
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interference with their desires might be extremely irksome, to say nothing 
of the work involved in cultivating the soil. But once the advantages of 
producing a vegetable food supply, according to a preconceived plan, 
instead of depending upon the precarious supply of nature, were fully 
understood and appreciated, another great forward movement had been 
made in the direction of ultimate civilisation. Incidentally it may be added 
that another incentive had been given one tribe to prey upon another, and 
conversely another motive for strengthening the bonds of tribal unity. 


Agricultural plants, like domesticated animals, are practically all of Asiatic 
origin. There are, however, three important exceptions, namely, maize 
among cereals and the two varieties of potato, all of which are indigenous 
to the Western hemisphere, and hence were necessarily unknown to the 
civilised nations of antiquity. With these exceptions all the important 
agricultural plants had been known and cultivated for numberless 
generations before the opening of the historic period. 


Seventh. Government. 


We have just seen how the introduction of domesticated animals and 
agricultural plants must have influenced the communal habits of primitive 
man in the direction of the establishment of local government. There are 
reasons to believe that, prior to taking these steps, the most advanced form 
of human settlement was the tribe or clan consisting of the members of a 
single family. The unit of this settlement was the single family itself with a 
man at its head, who was at once provider, protector, and master. As the 
various members of a family held together in obedience to the gregarious 


instinct, which man shares with the greater number of animals, it was 
natural that some one member of the clan should be looked to as the leader 
of the whole. In the ordinary course of events, such leader would be the 
oldest man, the founder of the original family ; but there must have been a 
constant tendency for younger men of pronounced ability to aspire to the 
leadership, and to wrest from the patriarch his right of mastery. 


Such mastery, however, whether held by right of age, or of superior 
capacity, must have been in the early day very restricted in scope, for of 
necessity primitive man depended largely on his own individual efforts both 
for securing food, and for protection of himself and his immediate family 
against enemies, and under such circumstances an independence of 
character must have been developed that implies an unwillingness to submit 
to the autocratic authority of another. Only when the pastoral and 
agricultural phases of civilisation had become fully established, would 
communities assume such numerical proportions as to bring the question of 
leadership of the clan into perpetual prominence ; and no doubt a very long 
series of internal strifes and revolutionary dissensions must have preceded 
the final recognition of the fact that no large community of people can 
aspire to anything like integrity without the clear recognition of some 
centralised authority. Under the conditions incident to the early stages of 
civilisation, where man was subject to the marauding raids of enemies, it 
was but natural that this centralised authority should be conceded to some 
man whose recognised prowess in warfare had aroused the respect and 
admiration of his fellows. Thus arose the system of monarchial government, 
which we find fully established everywhere among the nations of antiquity 
when they first emerge out of the obscuration of the prehistoric period. The 
slow steps of progress by which the rights of the individual came to strike 
an evener balance, as against the all-absorbing usurpations of the monarch 
and a small coterie of his adherents, constitute one of the chief elements of 
the story of 
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history that is to be unfolded in our pages. But when the story opens, there 
is no intimation of this reaction. The monarch is all dominant ; his 
individual subjects seem the mere puppets of his will. 


Eighth. The Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Decorative Architecture. 


The graven fragments of ivory and of reindeer horn, found in the cave 
deposits of the stone age, give amjjle proof that man early developed the 
desire and the capacity for drawing. Doubtless there was a more or less 
steady advance upon this art of the cave-dweller throughout succeeding 
generations, though the records of such progress are for the most part lost. 
The monuments of Egypt and of Mesopotamia, however, have been 
preserved to us in sufficient completeness to prove that the graphic arts had 
reached a really high stage of development before the close of the 
prehistoric period. It is but fair to add, however, that in this direction the 
changes of the earlier centuries of the historic period were far greater than 
were the changes in the practical arts. 


As early as the ninth century B.C. the Assyrians had developed the art of 
sculpture in bas-relief in a way that constituted a marvellous advance upon 
anything that may reasonably be believed to have been performed by 
prehistoric man, and only three centuries later came the culminating period 
of Greek art, which marked the stage of almost revolutionary progress. 


Ninth. The Art of Writing. 


One other art remains to be mentioned even in the most cursory survey. 
This is the latest, and in some respects the greatest of them all — the art of 
writing. In one sense this art is only a development of the art of drawing, 
but it is a development that has such momentous consequences that it may 
well be considered as distinct. Moreover, it led to results so important for 
the historian, and so directly in line of all our future studies, that we shall do 
well to examine it somewhat more in detail. 


All the various pliases of prehistoric culture at which we have just glanced 
have left reminiscences, more or less vague in character, for the guidance of 
students of later ages ; but the materials for history proper only began to be 
accumulated after man had learned to give tangible expression to his 


thoughts in written words. No doubt the first steps toward this 
accomplisliment were taken at a very early day. We have seen that the cave- 
dweller even made graphic though crude pictures, including hunting scenes, 
that are in effect the same in intent, and up to a certain point the same in 
result, as if the features of the event were described in words. Doubtless 
there was no generation after the stone age in which men did not resort, 
more or less, to the graphic delineation of ideas. 


The familiar story that Herodotus tells of the message sent by the Scythians 
to Darius is significant. It will be recalled that the Scythian messenger 
brought the body of a bird, a mouse, and a frog, together with a bundle of 
five arrows. Interrogated as to the meaning of this strange gift, the 
messenger replied that his instructions were to present the objects and 
retire. Darius and his officers were much puzzled to interpret the message, 
Darius himself being disposed to regard it as an admission on the part of the 
Scythians that they conceded him lord of their territory, the land, water, and 
air ; but one of the officers of the great king gave a different interpretation, 
which was presently accepted as the correct one. As he read the message it 
implied that unless the Persians could learn to fly through the air like birds, 
or to burrow through the earth like a mouse, or to dive through the water 
like a frog, they should not be able to escape the arrows of the Scytliians. 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, in her delightful book on 
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Egypt, has hazarded some conjectures as to the exact way in which the bird 
and mouse and frog and arrows were presented to Darius. She believes that 
they were fastened to a piece of bark, or perhaps to a fragment of hide, in 
fixed position, so that they became virtually hieroglyphics. The question is 
interesting, but of no vital importance, since the exact manner of 
presentation would not in any way alter the intent, but would only bear 
upon the readiness of its interpretation. The real point of interest lies in the 
fact of this transmission of ideas by symbols, which constitutes the essence 
of the art of writing. 


It may be presumed that crude methods of sending messages, not unlike this 
of the Scythians, were practised more or less independently, and with 
greater or less degrees of elaboration, by barbaric and half-civilised tribes 
everywhere. The familiar case of the American Indians, who were wont to 
send a belt of wampum and an arrow as a declaration of war, is an 
illustration in point. The gap between such a presentation of tangible 
objects and the use of crude pictures to replace the objects themselves 
would not seem, from a civilised standpoint, to be a very wide one. Yet no 
doubt it was an enormously difficult gap to cross. Granted the idea, any one 
could string together the frog, the bird, the mouse, and the arrows, but only 
here and there a man would possess the artistic skill requisite to make fairly 
recognisable pictures of these objects. It is true that the cave man of a vastly 
earlier period had developed a capacity to draw the outlines of such animals 
as the reindeer and the mammoth with astonishing verisimilitude. Professor 
Sayce has drawn the conclusion from this that the average man dwelling in 
the caves of France at that remote epoch could draw as well as the average 
Frenchman of to-day ; but a moment’s consideration will make it clear that 
the facts in hand by no means warrant so sweeping a conclusion. There is 
nothing to show, nor is there any reason to believe, that the cave-dweller 
pictures that have come down to us are the work of average men of that 
period. On the contrary, it is much more likely that they were the work, not 
of average men, but of the artistic geniuses of their day, — of the Michel- 
angelos, Raphaels, or if you prefer, the Landseers, the Bonheurs, and Corots 
of their time. 


There is no more reason to suppose that the average cave dweller could 
have drawn the reindeer hunting scene or the famous picture of the 
mammoth, than that the average Frenchman of to-day could have painted 
the Horse Fair. There is no reason then to suppose that the average Scythian 
could have made himself equally intelligible to Darius by drawing pictures 
instead of sending actual objects, though quite possibly there were some 
men among the Scythian hordes who could have done so. The idea of such 
pictorial ideographs had seemingly not yet come to the Scythians, but that 
idea had been attained many centuries before by other people of a higher 
plane of civilisation. At least four thousand years before the age of Darius, 
the Babylonians, over whose descendants the Persian king was to rule, had 
invented or developed a picture-writing and elaborated it until it was able to 


convey, not merely vague generalities, but exquisite shades of meaning. The 
Egyptians, too, at a period probably at least as remote, had developed what 
seems an independent system of picture-writing, and brought it to an 
astonishing degree of perfection. 


At least three other systems of picture-writing in elaborated forms are 
recognised, namely, that used by the Hittites in Western Asia, that of the 
Chinese, and that of the Mexican Indians in America. No dates can be fixed 
as to when these were introduced, neither is it possible to demonstrate 
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the entire independence of the various systems ; but all of them were 
developed in prehistoric periods. There seems no reason to doubt that in 
each case the picture-writing consisted originally of the mere graphic 
presentation of an object as representing an idea connected with that object 
itself, precisely as if the Scythians had drawn pictures of the mouse, the 
bird, the frog, and the arrows in order to convey the message to Darius. 
Doubtless periods of incalculable length elapsed after the use of such 
ideograms as this had come into vogue before the next great step was taken, 
which consisted in using a picture, not merely to represent some idea 
associated with the object depicted, but to represent a sound. Probably the 
first steps of this development came about through the attempt to depict the 
names of men. Since the name of a man is often a combination of syllables, 
having no independent significance, it was obviously diOicult to represent 
that name in a picture record, and yet, in the nature of the case, the name of 
the man might often constitute the most important part of the record. Sooner 
or later the difficulty was met, as the Egyptian hieroglyphics prove to us, by 
adopting a system of phonetics, in which a certain picture stands for the 
sound of each syllable of the name. The pictures selected for such syllabic 
use were usually chosen because the name of the object presented by the 
picture began with the sound in question. Such a syllabary having been 
introduced, its obvious utility led presently to its application, not merely to 
the spelling of proper names, but to general purposes of writing. 


One other step remained, namely, to make that final analysis of sounds 
which reduces the multitude of syllables to about twenty-five elementary 
sounds, and to recognise that, by supplying a symbol for each one of these 
sounds, the entire cumbersome structure of ideographs and syllables might 
be dispensed with. The Egyptians made this analysis before the dawn of 
history, and had provided themselves with an alphabet ; but strangely 
enough they had not given up, nor did they ever relinquish in subsequent 
times, the system of ideographs and syllabics that mark the stages of 
evolution of the alphabet. The Babylonians at the beginning of their historic 


period had developed a most elaborate system of syllabics, but their writing 
had not reached the alphabet stage. 


The introduction of the alphabet to the exclusion of the cruder methods was 
a feat accomplished within the historic period by the Phoenicians, some 
details of which we shall have occasion to examine later on. This feat is 
justly regarded as one of the greatest accomplishments of the entire historic 
period. But that estimate must not blind us to the fact that the Egyptians and 
Babylonians, and probably also the Chinese, were in possession of their 
fully elaborated systems of writing long before the very beginnings of that 
historic period of which we are all along speaking. Indeed, as has been said, 
true history could not begin until individual human deeds began to be 
recorded in written words. 
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the entire independence of the various systems ; but all of them were 
developed in prehistoric periods. There seems no reason to doubt that in 
each case the picture-writing consisted originally of the mere graphic 
presentation of an object as representing an idea connected with that object 
itself, precisely as if the Scythians had drawn pictures of the mouse, the 
bird, the frog, and the arrows in order to convey the message to Darius. 
Doubtless periods of incalculable length elapsed after the use of such 
ideograms as this had come into vogue before the next great step was taken, 
which consisted in using a picture, not merely to represent some idea 
associated with the object depicted, but to represent a sound. Probably the 
first steps of this development came about through the attempt to depict the 
names of men. Since the name of a man is often a combination of syllables, 
having no independent significance, it was obviously difficult to represent 
that name in a picture record, and yet, in the nature of the case, the name of 
the man might often constitute the most important part of the record. Sooner 
or later the difficulty was met, as the Egyptian hieroglyphics prove to us, by 
adopting a system of plionetics, in which a certain picture stands for the 
sound of each syllable of the name. The pictures selected for such syllabic 
use were usually chosen because the name of the object presented by the 
picture began with the sound in question. Such a syllabary having been 
introduced, its obvious utility led presently to its application, not merely to 
the spelling of proper names, but to general purposes of writing. 


One other step remained, namely, to make that final analysis of sounds 
which reduces the multitude of syllables to about twenty-five elementary 
sounds, and to recognise that, by supplying a symbol for each one of these 
sounds, the entire cumbersome structure of ideographs and syllables might 


be dispensed with. The Egyptians made this analysis before the dawn of 
history, and had provided themselves with an alphabet ; but strangely 
enough they had not given up, nor did they ever relinquish in subsequent 
times, the system of ideographs and syllables that mark the stages of 
evolution of the alphabet. The Babylonians at the beginning of their historic 
period had developed a most elaborate system of syllables, but their writing 
had not reached the alphabet stage. 


The introduction of the alphabet to the exclusion of the cruder methods was 
a feat accomplished within the historic period by the Phoenicians, some 
details of which we shall have occasion to examine later on. This feat is 
justly regarded as one of the greatest accomplishments of the entire historic 
period. But that estimate must not blind us to the fact that the Egyptians and 
Babylonians, and probably also the Chinese, were in possession of their 
fully elaborated systems of writing long before the very beginnings of that 
historic period of which we are all along speaking. Indeed, as has been said, 
true history could not begin until individual human deeds began to be 
recorded in written words. 
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EGYPT AS A WORLD INFLUENCE 


A CHARACTERISATION OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY 
Wbitten Specially for the Present Work By Dr. ADOLF ERMAN 


Professor of Egyptology in the University of Berlin ; Director of the Berlin 
Egyptian Museum ; Member of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, 
Berlin, etc. 


The countries that laid the foundation of our civilisation are not of those 
through which traffic passes on its way from land to land. Neither Babylon 
nor Egypt lies on one of the natural highways of the world ; they lie hidden, 
encircled by mountains or deserts, and the seas that wash their shores are 
such as the ordinary seafarer avoids rather than frequents. 


But this very seclusion, which to us, with our modern ideas, seems a thing 
prejudicial to culture, did its part toward furthering the development of 
mankind in these ancient lands ; it assured to their inhabitants a less 
troublous life than otherwise falls to the lot of nations under primitive 
conditions. Egypt, more particularly, had no determined adversary, nor any 
that could meet her on equal terms close at hand. To west of her stretched a 
desert, leading by interminable wanderings to sparsely populated lands. On 
the east the desert was less wide indeed, but beyond it lay the Red Sea, and 
he who crossed it did but reach another desert, the Arabian waste. 
Southward for hundreds of miles stretched the barren land of Nubia, where 
even the waterway of the Nile withholds its wonted service, so that the 
races of the Sudan are likewise shut off from Egypt. And even the route 
from Palestine to the Nile, which we are apt to think of as so short and easy, 
involved a march of several days through waterless desert and marshy 
ground. These neighbour countries, barren as they are, were certainly 
inhabited, but the dwellers there were poor nomads ; they might conquer 
Egypt now and again, but they could not permanently injure her civilisation. 


Thus the people which dwelt in Egypt could enjoy undisturbed all the good 
things their country had to bestow. For in this singular river valley it was 
easier for men to live and thrive than in most other countries of the world. 
Not that the life was such as is led in those tropic lands where the fruits of 
earth simply drop into the mouth, and the human race grows enervated in a 


pleasant indolence ; the dweller in Egypt had to cultivate his fields, to tend 
his cattle, but if he did so he was bounteously repaid for his labour. Every 
year the river fertilised his fields that they might bring forth barley and spelt 
and fodder for his oxen. He became a settled husbandman, a grave and 
diligent man, who was spared the disquiet and hardships endured by the 
nomadic tribes. Hence in this place there early developed a civilisation 
which far surpassed that of other nations, and with which only that of 
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far-off Babylonia, where somewhat siiuiLar local conditions obtained, 
could in any degree vie. And this civilisation, and the national 
characteristics of the Egyptian nation which went hand in hand with it, were 
so strong that they could weather even a grievous storm. For long ago, in 
the remote antiquity which lies far beyond all tradition, Egypt was once 
overtaken by the same calamity which was destined to befall her twice 
within historic times — she was conquered by Arab Bedouins, who lorded 
it over the country so long that tlie Egyptians adopted their language, 
though they altered and adapted it curiously in the process. This 
transplantation of an Asiatic language to African soil is tlie lasting, but 
likewise the only, trace left by this primeval invasion ; in all other respects 
the conquerors were merged into the Egyptian people, to whom they, as 
barbarians, had nothing to offer. There is nothing in the ideas and 
reminiscences of later Egyptians to indicate that a Bedouin element had 
been absorbed into the race ; in spite of their language the aspect they 
present to us is that of the true children of their singular country, a people to 
whom the desert and its inhabitants are something alien and 
incomprehensible. It is the same scene, mutatis mutandis, that was enacted 
in the full light of history at the rise of Islam ; then, too, the unwarlike land 
was subdued by the swift onset of the Bedouins, who also imposed their 
language on it in the days of their rule ; and yet the Egyptian people 


remains ever the same, and the people who speak Arabic to-day in the 
valley of the Nile have little in common with the Arabs of the desert. 


Long before the period at which our historical knowledge begins, these 
Egyptian husbandmen had laid the foundations of their civilisation. They 
still went unclad and delighted to paint their bodies with green pigment ; 
their ruler still wore a lion’s tail at his girdle and a strange savage-looking 
top-knot on his head ; his sceptre was still a staff such as may be cut from 
the tree ; but these staves already ruled a wide domain full of townships 
large and small. And in each of these there were already nobles, responsible 
to the king for the government thereof, looking with reverence toward his ” 
great house,” and paying him tribute of their corn and cattle. And in the 
midst of the clay huts in every place stood a large hut, with wattled walls, 
the entrance adorned with poles ; no other than the sanctuary of their god. 
Already they carved his image in wood and carried it round the town at 
festivals. Manifold are the accomplishments which the Egyptians have 
acquired by this time. They fashion the flint of the desert into knives and 
weapons of the utmost perfection of workmanship, they make cords, mats, 
and skiffs out of the rushes from the marshland, they are acquainted with 
the art of manufacturing tiles and earthen vessels from the clay of the soil. 
They carve in wood and ivory, and their carvings have already a peculiar 
character wholly their own. Moreover, they have prepared the way for the 
greatest of their achievements and have learned to record their ideas by 
drawing small pictures ; the character is still for the most part pictographic, 
but even now certain particular pictures are used to denote sounds. 


On this primitive period of the Egyptian nation we can only gaze from afar ; 
we do not meet it face to face until the time when the two kingdoms, into 
which the country had hitherto been divided, were united for the first time 
by King Menes ; this may have taken place after the middle of the fourth 
millennium. The union must have given a strong impulse to the life of the 
nation, and but a few generations after the days of King Menes the 
monuments that have come down to us exhibit most of the features 
characteristic of Egyptian civilisation in the later centuries. The might of 
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Egypt waxes apace ; a few centuries more — at the period we are in the 
habit of speaking of as the Old Kingdom — and its development has 
progressed so far that nothing now seems beyond its strength. The gigantic 
buildings of the I Vth Dynasty, whose great pyramids defy the tooth of 
time, bear witness to this. How proudly self-conscious must the race have 
been which strove thus to set up for itself a perpetual memorial ! And if this 
passion for the huge is relinquished in succeeding centuries, it is merely a 
token of the further development of the nation; it has wearied of the 
colossal scale, and turns its attention to a greater refinement of life, the 
grace of which still looks forth upon us from the monuments of the Vth 
Dynasty. 


Thus, even under the Old Kingdom, Egypt is a country in a high state of 
civilisation ; a centralised government, a high level of technical skill, a 
religion in exuberant development, an art that has reached its zenith, a 
literature that strives upward to its culminating point, — this it is that we 
see displayed in its monuments. It is an early blossom, put forth by the 
human race at a time when other nations were yet wrapped in their winter 
sleep. In ancient Babylonia alone, where conditions equally favourable 
prevailed, the nation of the Sumerians reached a similar height. Any one 
who will compare these two ancient civilisations of Babylonia and Egypt 
cannot fail to see that they present many similarities of custom ; thus in 
both the seal is rolled upon the clay, and both date their years according to 
certain events. The idea that some connection subsisted between them, and 
that then, as in later times, the products of both countries were dispersed by 
commerce through the world about them, is one that suggests itself 
spontaneously. But substantial evidence in support of this conjecture is still 
lacking and will probably ever remain so. 


The great age of the Old Kingdom ends in a collapse, the body politic 
breaks up into its component parts, and the level of civilisation in the 
provinces sinks rapidly. But it rises again no less rapidly, when, at the close 
of the third millennium B.C., Egypt is once more united under a single 
sovereign. 


The Middle Kingdom, as we customarily call this epoch, is a second season 
of efflorescence ; indeed, it is the time upon which the Egyptians of 


succeeding generations looked back as the classic period of their literature ; 
and many centuries later, boys at school were still patiently copying out the 
wise lessons which the first king of the period imparted to his son, or the 
adventures of his contemporary, Sinuhe, and thereby learning the elegance 
of style in which the Egyptians of the Middle Kingdom were such adepts. 
This, moreover, is the epoch in which, so far as we know, the Egyptian arms 
were first carried to remoter lands ; at this time Nubia became an Egyptian 
province, and the gold of its desert thenceforth belonged to the Pharaohs. 
The memory of this extension of the sway of Egypt survived among the 
Egyptians of later days, embodied in the semi-mythical figure of the great 
King Sesostris. When legend reports that this monarch likewise subjugated 
distant lands to the north, we have now no means of judging how much 
truth there may be in the tale. But this we can see, that at that time Egypt 
maintained commercial relations with the countries of the Mediterranean ; 
for their dainty vases are found in Egyptian rubbish heaps of the period, and 
may have been imported into the Nile valley then, as later, as vessels for 
containing delicate foreign oils. 


These palmy days of the second period of Egyptian history lasted for barely 
two hundred years, and then a time of political decadence again set in, 
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and Egypt for some centuries passes almost out of sight. One thing only do 
we know of its fortunes during this interval, namely, that it once more fell a 
prey to barbarian conquerors. The Hyksos — presumably a Bedouin tribe 
from “the Syrio-Arabian desert — long reigned in Egypt as its lords. But 
the sway of these barbarians was naturally lax, and while the foreign great 
king abode in his camp on the Delta, Egyptian princes ruled as his vassals 
in the great cities of Egypt. And when, as was inevitable, the might of the 
barbarians waned, the might of these dynasts increased, till one of them, 
who ruled in the little city of Thebes in distant Upper Egypt, rose to such a 
height of power as to gain the mastery, not only over the other princes, but 
ultimately over the Hyksos themselves. About the year 1600 B.C. we find 
Egypt free once more, and under the sceptre of this same upper Egyptian 
line which has rendered the names of Thebes, its city, and Amen, its god, 


forever famous. The New Kingdom, the greatest age that the Nile Valley 
ever saw, has dawned. 


The power of the kingdom waxed apace beyond its borders. Tehutimes I 
and his son, the indefatigable warrior, Tehutimes III, subdued a region that 
extended northward to northern Syria and southward to the Sudan; Egypt 
became the neighbour of the kingdom of Mitani [or Mitanni] on the 
Euphrates, of the rising power of Assyria, of ancient Babylonia. The two 
ancient civilisations which had been developing for thousands of years in 
Mesopotamia and the valley of the Nile were thus brought into direct 
contact, and we shall hardly be wrong in saying that during these centuries 
a great part of the civilised world whose heirs we are, met together in a 
common life. A brisk trade must have developed as a result of this new 
relation of country to country. The countries of the Mediterranean, where 
the so-called Mycensean civilisation was then in its prime, had their part in 
it, as is proved by the discovery of numerous Mycensean vessels in the 
tombs and ruins of the New Kingdom, and no less by the productions of 
Egyptian technical art wiiich have been brought to light from the seats of 
Mycenfean civilisation. 


The effect of these altered relations upon Egypt is easy to see. Vast wealth 
pours into the country and enables the Pharaohs to erect the gigantic fabric 
of the Theban temples. But at the very time when the spirit of ancient Egypt 
finds its most splendid transfiguration in these buildings, it begins to suffer 
loss and change. The old simple garb no longer beseems the lords of so 
great an empire ; it must give place to a costlier. The antiquated literary 
language handed down from days of old is gradually superseded by the 
vulgar tongue. And if the Egyptians had up to this time looked proudly 
down upon all other nations as wretched barbarians, they must have found 
this narrow-minded view untenable when once they had met face to face the 
equally ancient civilisation of Babylonia and the vigorous growth of Syrian 
and Mediterranean cultures. The sons of Egypt’s Asiatic vassals attend her 
king, their daughters sit in his harem ; Syrian mercenaries form one 
regiment of his bodyguard, foreign captives work on the edifices he builds. 
His officers, military and civil, have all made some stay on Asiatic soil, and 
his ” letter-scribe ” can read and write the cuneiform characters of 
Babylonia. The commerce wliich led foreign merchants to Egypt must have 


acted no less powerfully ; they brought in silverware, wood of various 
kinds, horses and oxen, wine, beer, oil, and unguents, and carried away in 
return the manifold products of Egyptian industry and Egyptian crafts. In 
tlie long result not only does their traditional fear of foreigners pass away, 
but Asiatic fashions actually come into vogue 
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among cultured Egyptians. They coquet with foreign Canaanitish phrases, 
and think it permissible to offer up prayer to Baal [Bel] Astarte, and other 
gods of alien peoples. Asiatic singing-girls set the lyre of their native land 
in place of the old Egyptian harp, and many an intellectual possession may 
have migrated into Egypt with their songs. 


It is far harder to gauge in detail the effect of Egyptian supremacy on Asia 
and Europe. We can see from the discoveries made in these countries what a 
quantity of small Egyptian wares in glass and faience, silver and bronze, 
was exported during this period, and we may further conclude that this was 
the time when the industrial art of Syrio-Phoenicia acquired its 
Egyptianised style. Similarly we may conjecture that it was then that our 
civilisation adopted all those things which were undoubtedly invented or 
perfected on Egyptian soil, and which we meet with even in the very oldest 
Greek and Etruscan times — the forms of household furniture, of columns, 
statues, weapons, seals, and many other things which still play their part in 
our daily life, though we are all unconscious of their Egyptian origin. At 
that period, when Egypt held the first place in Asia and Europe, a stream of 
Egyptian influence must have flowed out upon the whole world — a stream 
of which we still can guess the force only from these traces it has left. 


As for the most precious lore that other nations might have learned from the 
Egyptians, we have no information concerning it whatever ; though it is 
certain that their intellectual riches, their religion and poetry, their medical 
and arithmetical skill, can have been no less widely spread abroad than 
these productions of their technical dexterity. If, for example, our religion 
tells us of an immortality of the soul more excellent than the melancholy 
existence of the shades, the conception is one first met with in ancient 


Egypt ; and Egyptian, likewise, is the idea that the fate of the dead is 
determined by the life led upon earth. These conceptions come to us by way 
of the Jewish religion. But may not the Jews have obtained them from 
Egypt, the land that bore its dead so heedfully in mind ? The silent paths by 
which such thoughts pass from nation to nation are, it is true, beyond all 
showing. Or, if much in the gnomic poetry of the Hebrews reminds us 
strikingly of the abundant proverbial literature of Egypt, the idea of seeking 
its origin in the Nile Valley is one that occurs almost spontaneously. Here, 
too, of course, we have no proof to offer ; connections of the kind can be no 
more than guessed at. 


Thus the first part of the New Kingdom, or what we are in the habit of 
calling the XVIIIth Dynasty, is one of those periods which are pre-eminent 
as having advanced the progress of the world. To Egypt herself this co- 
operation with other nations might have brought a new and loftier 
development, had she been able really to assimilate the influx of new ideas. 
But of this the old nation was no longer capable ; it had not vigour enough 
to shake off the ballast wherewith its thousands of years of existence had 
laden it. 


About 1400 B.C. one of the Pharaohs — it was Amenhotep IV — did 
indeed make a serious attempt to break with custom and tradition and adapt 
the faith and thought of his people to the new conditions. He tried to create 
a new religion, in which only one god should be worsliipped — the Sun, a 
divinity which could be equally adored by all peoples within his kingdom. 
And it sounds strangely un-Egyptian when the hymns to this new god insist 
that all men, Syrians, Ethiopians, and Egyptians, are alike dear to him ; he 
has made them to differ in colour and speech, and has placed them in 
different lands, but he takes thought for all alike. 
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But this attempt of the foui-th Amenhotep came to naught, and the spirit of 
ancient Egypt triumphed over the abominable heretic. And with this 
triumph the fate of Egypt was sealed. True, in the next century, under the 
Sethos and the Ramses she enjoyed a period of external splendour, to which 


the great temples of Karnak, Luxor, and Medinet Habu still testify. But it 
was an illusory glory. Egypt was outworn and exhausted; she could no 
longer maintain her political ascendency, her might falls to pitiable ruin 
while younger and more vigorous nations in anterior Asia take the place 
that once was hers. And therewith begins the long and mournful death 
struggle of the Egyptian nation. The chief authority passes from the hands 
of the kings to those of the priests, from them to the commanders of the 
Syrian mercenaries ; and then Egypt falls a prey to the Ethiopian barbarians, 
with whom the Assyrians next dispute it. For five long centuries the 
wretched nation is whelmed beneath these miseries, and yet, so far as we 
can see, they work no change in it; it is, in truth, exhausted utterly. 


Once more, after the fall of the Assyrian empire, the political situation 
changes in Egypt’s favour, and Psamthek I and his successors won back 
wealth and power for her. But the aged nation had no longer the skill to take 
wise advantage of propitious fortune ; it had no thoughts of its own, nor 
could it find fitting form for its new splendour. The Egyptians rested 
content with imitating in whimsical fashion, in all things, the Old Kingdom, 
the earliest period of their national glory, and the contemporaries of Neku 
and Apries [Uah-ab-Ra] took pleasure in feigning themselves the subjects 
of Cheops, in bearing the titles of his court, and writing in a language and 
orthography which had been in use two thousand years before. Learned 
antiquarianism is the distinguishing feature of this latest Egyptian 
development. 


The end of the sixth century brought fresh calamities upon the land. 
Cambyses conquered it, and it became a Persian province. And although, 
after many a vain attempt at revolt, it shook off the foreign yoke for awhile, 
about 400 B.C., yet in a few decades it again fell into the hands of the 
Persians. Since those days Egypt has never had a ruler of her own blood ; 
she has been the hapless spoil of any who chose to take her. 


Alexander the Great was the first to whom the country fell, and at his death 
it became the heritage of his general, Ptolemy. In his family it was handed 
down, to become at length a province of the Roman Empire in the year 30 
B.C. Throughout its length and breadth there is but one spot that thrives 
during this period, the new port of Alexandria, founded by the great king in 


the barren west of the Delta ; this becomes a metropolis of the Greek world, 
and its merchants and manufacturers extend their trade by land and sea to 
every quarter. But this same Alexandria was ever something of an alien in 
Egypt, and the rest of the country took no part in the busy life that ran its 
round there ; it grew corn and flax and wine and supplied them to the 
Roman world, it throve, but less for its own profit than that of the empire. 
Greek culture made its way but slowly there, and even in the great cities of 
the interior the Greek language and the Greek religion were never strong 
enough to displace the native idiom and the old faith. They influenced it by 
degrees, much as the European culture of to-day influences the ancient 
civilisation of the far East, but even as the Chinese remain Chinese in spite 
of railroads and the telegraph, so the Egyptians of the Graeco-Roman 
period clung tenaciously to their own ways. They held fast all points of the 
national customs they only half understood; above all, they held to their 
ancient faith. And yet by tliat time the religion of Egypt was as degenerate 
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and debased as it could possibly be. As is apt to be the case with antiquated 
beliefs, its mere singularities had flourished at the expense of its wholesome 
side ; cats, snakes, and crocodiles had now become the most sacred of 
beings in the eyes of the vulgar, and every kind of superstition was rampant. 
The depositaries of this religion were the members of a stereotyped 
hierarchy that had long lost touch with the outer world ; they worshipped 
their gods according to the old tradition, used the ample wealth of the 
temples to build them new shrines in the old style, and enjoyed their fat 
benefices under the benevolent protection of the foreign government. 


Thus the Egypt of this later day had long been empty of all vital force ; it 
continued to exist, but only because the aged nation had lost the power of 
adapting itself to the new world. And yet this decrepit Egyptian character, 
with its dead religion, cast a singular spell over the sated spirit of the 
Roman world. The worship of Isis and Serapis spread far and wide ; 
everywhere Egyptian sorcerers found a willing public for their 
superstitions. Roman tourists visited the ancient land, gazed in amazement 
at its wonders, while at home the nobles built themselves villas in the 


Egyptian style and adorned them with statues from Memphis. Even the 
most highly educated looked upon Egypt as a holy land, where everything 
was full of mystery and mar-vel, and piety and the true worship of the gods 
had their dwelling place from of old. And even after the fashionable 
predilection for things Egyptian had passed away, this notion of the 
mysterious and sacred land of Egypt remained fixed in men’s minds, and 
was handed on from generation to generation. Whenever ancient Egypt is 
mentioned in later days it suggests ideas of mystery, symbolism, and 
esoteric wisdom. And so anything to which it is desired to lend an air of 
mystery claims derivation preferably from Egypt, the secret lodges of the 
eighteenth century no less than the spiritualists and quacks of our own day. 
Ancient Egypt has acquired this reputation, and though, now that we know 
it better, we perceive that it is but little in accordance with her true 
character, all our researches will not be able to dispel the illusion of two 
thousand years. In the future, as in the past, the feeling with which the 
multitude regards the remains of Egyptian antiquity will be one of awe- 
struck reverence. Nevertheless, another feeling would be more appropriate, 
a feeling of grateful acknowledgment and veneration, such as one of a later 
generation might feel for the ancestor who had founded his family and 
endowed it with a large part of its wealth. For thougli we are seldom able to 
say with certainty of any one thing in our possession that it is a legacy we 
have inherited from the Egyptians, yet no one who seriously turns his 
attention to such subjects can now doubt that a great part of our heritage 
comes from them. In all the implements which are about us nowadays, in 
every art and craft which we practise now, a large and important element 
has descended to us from the Egyptians. And it is no less certain that we 
owe to them many ideas and opinions of which we can no longer trace the 
origin, and which have long come to seem to us the natural property of our 
own minds. 


This legacy of ideas, no less than of technical dexterity and artistic form, 
which the Egyptians have bequeathed to us, constitutes the service they 
have done to the human race. They cannot vie with the Greeks in 
intellectual gifts, and they never possessed the force that determines the 
course of history ; but they were able to develop their capabilities earlier 
than other nations, and thus secured for the world the substantial ground- 
work of civilisation. 


Thirty centuries have passed since ancient Egypt accomplished this, her real 
mission for the world ; since then she has hardly done more than till her 
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soil in its service. Silently her existence has flowed on, and all the 
catastrophes which have befallen her since Roman times have not been able 
to stir her to fresh vigour. Christianity spread in Egypt early, but the 
philosophic labours accomplished there in connection with it are the work 
of the educated Hellenistic classes, not of the Egyptians proper. What these 
last added to Christianity, the anchoretic and monastic life, cannot be 
counted among its advantages. And when, in the fifth century, the 
Egyptians broke away from the Catholic Church, the barbarian element to 
which the nation succumbed thenceforward liually triumphed. The tie that 
had bound the Egyptians to European civilisation was severed, and the Arab 
conquest had only to set the seal to this divorce. 


This same Arab conquest, which, in the course of centuries, went so far as 
to rob the ancient nation of its ancient language, and imposed a new faith 
upon the great majority of its inhabitants, was powerless to inspire it with 
new life. Outwardly Egypt has become Arab, but the Egyptians had but a 
very small share in the intellectual life of the Arab Middle Ages, a share 
probably not much larger than that which they had taken in Alexandrian 
culture. 


Once again, in our own days, the opportunity of rousing itself afresh is 
offered to the Egyptian nation. It is once more linked with Europe, and its 
prosperity has advanced with astounding rapidity. From all sides new 
influences stream in upon the ancient peojjle, and we would fain indulge in 
the hope that now at length it might awake to new life. But, unhappily, this 
hope has but little prospect of fulfilment, and all things will but run again 
the course they ran long ago in Grceco-Roman days. The foreigner will 
prosper in Egypt and invest it with a tinge of his own civilisation, the work 
of European civilisation will inspire an Egyptian here and there with a 
profound sympathy. But the nation itself will remain untouched, it will rise 
up no more, it has lived itself out and its intellectual capabilities are 
exhausted. In time to come, the Egyptian nation will probably do no more 


for the human race than diligently provide it with cotton and onions, as it 
doea to-day. 


EGYPTIAN HISTORY IN OUTLINE 


A PRELIMINARY SURVEY COMPRISING A CURSORY VIEW OF 
THE SOURCES OP EGYPTIAN HISTORY, THE SWEEP OF EVENTS, 
AND A TABLE OF CHRONOLOGY 


Until somewhat recently it has been customary to think of Egyptian history 
as constituting a single uniform period. Before our generation it was quite 
impossible for any one to realise the extreme length of time which this 
history involves ; or if a certain few did realise it, a consensus of opinion 
among the many forbade the acceptance of their estimate. Now, however, 
limitations of time are no longer a bugbear to the historian, and we are com- 
ing to realise the full import of the fact that when one speaks of historic 
Egypt he is referring to an epoch at least four thousand years in extent. Prior 
to the nineteenth century discoveries, the historian had only the most 
meagre supply of material dealing with any epoch prior to that age of the 
Trojan War which marked the extreme limits of the historic view in Greece 
; but now we understand that the men who built the Pyramids in Egypt were 
at least as far removed from Homer as Homer is removed from us : and it is 
but the expression of an historical platitude to say that a vast stretch of 
Egyptian history must lie back of the Pyramids ; for no one any longer 
supposes that a people recently emerged from barbarism could have created 
such structures. 


Throughout classical times very little was known of the histor} of Egypt, 
except what was contained in the fragmentary remains ‘of Manetho and the 
more lengthy descriptions of Herodotus and Diodorus. There were other 
references, of course, but for anything like a comprehensive knowledge of 
the history of the country it would have been necessary to understand the 
Egyptian language and decipher the hieroglyphics ; and no person 
throughout classical times had such understanding. 


There were practically no additions to the world’s knowledge of ancient 
Egyptian history from classical times till about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The stimulus to the new knowledge that was then 


acquired came about chiefly through the Egyptian expedition of Napoleon. 
The French expedition included various scientists who made a concerted 
effort to study the antiquities, and to transport as many of them as might be 
to Paris. In the latter regard the expedition failed, as in some more 
important particulars, through the interference of the British, with the result 
that some of the most important antiquities, including the since famous 
Rosetta stone, 
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found their way to the British Museum. A large amount of material, 
however, was transported to Paris, and gave occupation to the savants of 
France for about a generation before the final publication of results in a 
monumental work. 


But before this publication, thanks to the efforts of Thomas Young in 
England, and Champollion in France, the hieroglyphics had been 
deciphered, and at last tlie almost inexhaustible word treasures of Egypt 
were made available as witnesses for history. Very naturally, a large number 
of explorers entered the field, and from that day till this there has been no 
dearth of Egyptologists either in the field of exploration or of interpretation. 
Prominent among these in the first half of the century were the pupils of 
Champollion, the Italians, Rossellini and Salvolini. But the most important 
work, perhaps, was done by the German, Lepsius, who came to be 
recognised as the foremost Egyptologist of his time, and whose Denkmdler 
aus Aegypteyi und Aethiopien is still one of the most monumental works on 
the subject. In England, Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson took up the study of 
Egyptian life in particular, and deduced from the inscriptions of the 


monuments and from the pictures a comprehensive understanding of 
Egyptian manners and customs. The various workers at the British 
Museum, beginning with Birch and continuing with Renouf and with E. A. 
Wallis Budge, liave added an ever increasing complement to our knowledge 
of Egyptian archieology. 


The country of Champollion has been ably represented in more recent time 
by Mariette and Maspero ; while in Germany, Diimichen, Meyer, and 
Wiedemann have worked and written exhaustively, the former with special 
reference to archaeology, the two latter with reference to history. But no one 
else perhaps has given quite such attention to the language of old Egypt as 
Professor Adolf Erman. The field that Wilkinson occupied earlier in the 
century has also been entered by Professor Erman, and the most recent and 
authoritative studies of Egyptian manners and customs are those that he has 
deduced from the papyri and the monumental inscriptions. Wilkinson 
depended largely upon pictorial representations for his information, but 
Erman has been able to go beyond these to the subtler and sometimes more 
illuminative written records. 


As to the early history of Egypt, no one else has made such exhaustive 
studies as Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, whose publications cover a wide 
range, from the most technical to the relatively popular. For a strictly 
popular presentation of the subject, however, the works of George Ebers, of 
Baron Bunsen, and of Amelia B. Edwards should be consulted, together 
with the books of Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson and the works of Professor 
Adolf Erman. 


A more comprehensive account of these writers and their labours, together 
with reasonably complete bibliographies of the entire subject, will be found 
at the close of the liistory of Egypt. The character of the materials with 
which the Egyptologists have worked in creating a new history of one of the 
oldest civilisations, will be revealed as we proceed. 


The Egyptians of history are probably a fusion of an indigenous white race 
of northeastern Africa and an intruding people of Asiatic origin. In the 
Archaic period independent kings ruled in the Delta region (Kings of the 
Red Crown) and in Upper Egypt (Kings of the White Crown). Under King 


Menes the tAvo crowns were probably first united, and the Dynastic period 
begins. According to Egyptian traditions the pre-dynastic ages were 
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filled with dynasties of gods and demigods, who were perhaps primeval 
chiefs or tribal leaders. Monuments of the pre-dynastic period are 
earthenware vases, jars, sculptured ivory objects, and flint implements. 


The dynasties which formed the foundation of all classifications of 
Egyptian history are based upon the lists of the Egyptian priest Manetho, 
who wrote a history of Egypt in the time of the Ptolemies. The original 
work of Manetho has not come down to us, and it is quite impossible to 
restore it in extenso from the fragmentary excerpts that are preserved. The 
writings of Josephus and of Eusebius are our chief sources for Manetho’s 
lists, but Josephus copied the lists only in part, and Eusebius seemingly 
knew them only at second or third hand, when, it is suspected, they had 
been somewhat perverted in the interests of Hebrew chronology. 
Nevertheless, the dynasties of Manetho as we now know them probably do 
not very radically differ from the original lists. Beyond question these are 
based upon authentic Egyptian documents, but there is a good deal of 
confusion and much difference of opinion among Egyptologists, as to 
whether some of the dynasties were not contemporaneous ; and for many 
periods the lists are only provisional. 


It is notable, however, that the somewhat recent discoveries of original 
Egyptian lists, such as the so-called Turin Papyrus and the dynastic lists of 
Karnak and Abydos, tend to corroborate the lists of Manetho, and show that 
he was an historian of very great merit. It is convenient also to regard the 
grand divisions of Egyptian history noted by Manetho, namely, the Old 
Memphis Kingdom, comprising the first ten dynasties ; the Middle 
Kingdom or Old Theban Kingdom, comprising the XIth to the XVIth 
Dynasties ; and the New Theban Kingdom, comprising the remaining 
dynasties.“ 


As to the dates employed in the following chronology, a word of 
explanation is necessary. Neither Manetho’s lists nor any other available 
sources enable us at present to supply exact dates for the earlier periods of 
Egyptian history with any precision. Authorities differ as to the early period 
to the extent of more than three thousand years. Thus ChampoUion gives 
the date 5867 B.C. for the beginning of the 1st Dynasty, while Wilkinson 
supplies for the same event the date 2320 B.C. Later authorities are pretty 
fully agreed that such a date as that of Wilkinson is much too recent. Meyer 
fixes upon 3180 B.C. as the minimum date, and no doubt he would very 
willingly admit that the probable date is much more remote. For our present 
purpose it has been thought well to adopt an intermediate date, as in some 
sense striking an average among divergent opinions. The dates of Brugsch, 
which agree rather closely with those of Mariette and Petrie, have in the 
main been followed here, with certain modifications made necessary by 
recent discoveries, chiefly with reference to synchronism with known dates 
of the Assyrian empire and other countries. It will be understood, therefore, 
that all the earlier dates of this chronology are accepted as merely 
approximative, the approximation becoming closer and closer as we come 
down the centuries. At the middle of the XVIIIth Dynasty the dates can-not 
be more than twenty years out of the way, while from the X XI Ind onward 
the probable error is very small indeed, vanishing entirely with the 
accession of Psamtliek I of the XX VIth Dynasty. 


For present purposes it is undesirable to give a complete list of the names of 
Egyptian kings. Fuller details as to monarclis and events will be given 
elsewhere in our text. But the purposes of our preliminary 


[1 For a full discussion of Egyptian chronology, see Appendix B.] 
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view are better subserved by confining attention to the more important 
Pharaohs, and to the principal events that give picturesqueness and interest 
to Egyptian history. 


We take up now the synoptical view of the successive dynasties. Such a 
survey will, it is believed, furnish the reader with the best possible 
preparation for the full comprehension of the more detailed presentation 
that is to follow. 


THE OLD MEMPHIS KINGDOM 
g p 1st dynasty, 4400-4133 b.c. 


4400 Accession of Menea. 1st Dynasty founded. Tradition ascribes to him 
tlie foundation of Memphis, the capital of the Old Memphite Kingdom, 
whither it was moved from This or Thinis ; and states that he was killed by 
a hippopotamus in a campaign against the Libyans. Monument. — A tomb 
discovered by De Morgan (1897) is believed to be that of King Menes, or of 
his wife Nit-hotep. 4366 Teta. — Second king, said to have written a work 
on anatomy. 


Monument. — A papyrus bought in Thebes by Ebers refers to a poma-tum 
made for Teta’s mother, Shesh. 4266 Heaepti (Semti). — Fifth king. Several 
passages in the Book of the Dead refer to him. King Senta of the Ilnd 
Dynasty owned a medical work which once belonged to Semti. Monument. 
— His tomb has been discovered by Amelineau at Abydos. It contained 
among other things an ebony tablet representing the king dancing before 
Osiris. (Now in the British Museum.) 4233 Merbapen. — Sixth king. 


Monument. — Tomb at Abydos, discovered by Amelineau. 4200 Semen- 
Ptah (Semsu). — Seventh king. Manetho says : “In his reign a terrible 
pestilence afflicted Egypt.” 


IInd dynasty, 4133-3900 b.c. 


4133 Neter-b’au. — First king. Manetho says : ” During his reign a chasm 
opened near Bubastis and many persons perished.” Monument. — Tomb 
discovered by Amelineau in 1897 at Abydos. 


4100 Ka-ka-u. — Second (?) king ; establishes or expands the worship of 
Apis ; also of Mnevis and the Mendesian goat. 


40GG Ba-en-neter. — Third (?) king; establishes the right of female 
succession. 


Ird dynasty, 3900-3766 b.c. 3900 Neb-ka. — First or third king. 
According to Manetho a revolt of the Liljyans in which they submitted “on 
account of an unexpected increase in the moon,” took place in this reign. 
386G Zeaer (T’er-aa). — Second or fourth king. Builder of the Step 
Pyramid of Saqqarah. Dr. Budge says of this : ” It is certainly the oldest of 
all the large buildings which have successfully resisted the action of wind 
and weather, and destruction by tlie hand of man.” Monuments. — The Step 
Pyramid ; the Great Sphinx of Gizeh. 


Rapid development of civilisation during the first three dynasties. 


IVth dynasty, 3766-3566 b.c. 3766 Sneferu. — First king. He wars against 
the robber-like tribes of the desert. He is said, on a monument of the XIIth 
Dynasty, to have 
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)unded Egyptian dominion in the peninsula of Sinai, which he eon- 


(lered for its mineral wealth. M’iuments. — A number of carved stones, a 
bas-relief at Wady Magh— 


rah showing him smiting an enemy. 3733 KUfu or Cheops. — Builder of 
the Great Pyramid, Khut — “The 


lorizon.” 3666 Knf-Ra. — Builder of the pyramid Ur, — ” The Great.” 
3633 Ma-kau-Ra. — Builder of the pyramid Her, — “The Supreme.” He 


iihirges it after it is built. He afterward builds another pyramid 


I. Abu Iloash, and was probably buried there. A. eaceful dynasty. Brilliant 
age of art and literature. 


Vth dynasty, 3566-3300 B.C. 
3566 A new house from Elephantine ” of priestly character ” founded by 


Js-kaf. 3533 Sau-Ra. — One of the most renowned rulers of the Old 
Memphis King-lom. Wars in Sinai. jniument. — Pyramid Kliaba, at Abusir. 
3433 Lan-en-Ra. — First Pliaraoh to adopt a second cartouche with his pri- 
iite name, An. He holds tlie rule over the peninsula of Sinai. Innuments. — 
The pyramid Menasu; a victory tablet at Wady Magh-irah; two statues, etc. 
3366 it-ka-Ra ( Aasa). — He continues to wage war with even greater 
activity iU the i)eninsula of Sinai. lonuments. — Tiie oldest papyri of 


authentic date belong to this reign, rhey are: “The Papyrus of Accounts” 
found at Saqqarah and the “Proverbs of Ptah-hotep.” 


tah-hotep was probably the uncle and tutor of the king, under whose 
patronage the work was given to the world. 


lose of dynasty and first period of Egyptian history with King Unas. 
lonument. — Pyramid Nefer-asu, at Saqqarah. 


o great monuments in this dynasty. An age of decline. The art of building 
shows a great falling off from that of the IVth Dynasty. Methods are 
careless ; decoration becomes formal, coarse, and flat. lonument of Vth 
Dynasty. — The Palermo stele, containing, among others, names of some of 
the pre-dynastic kings of Lower Egypt. 


VIth dynasty, 3300-3000 b.c. 
330< V new line of vigorous Memphite kings founded by Teta. 


“Alonument. — Pyramid Tat-asu at Saqqarah, one of the first and worst 
despoiled by plunderers. 


323 r’epi Ist. — Most important ruler of this dynasty. He has left more 
monuments than any other ruler before the XIIth Dynasty. ^ Great and 
successful wars against the Aamu and Herusha, inhabiting the desert east of 
the Delta. War against the people of Terebah, a country of doubtful location, 
probably in western Asia. Monuments. — The long inscription on the tomb 
of Una, Pepi’s general, is our source of the history of this reign. Pyramid 
Men-nefer, at Saqqarah ; the red granite sphinx of Tanis ; statuettes, etc. 


306 Queen Men-ka-Ra. — The Nitocris of Herodotus. The early part of this 
dynasty is characterised by foreign conquest and exploration, but 
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2370 Usertaen II. 
Monuments. — A curious and unusual temple at Illahun ; a bust of 


Queen Nefert ; the tomb of Khnum-hotep with historical records. 2340 
Usertsen III. — A famous name. The conqueror of Ethiopia after many 


campaigns. He makes the conquest secure by fixing the frontier of 


Egypt above the Second Cataract and building the fortresses of Semneh and 
Kummeh. Afterward revered as the founder of Ethiopia. Monuments. — A 
papyrus containing a long hymn to the king ; statues ; 


pyramid at Dahshur ; tomb of Princess Set-hathor, which contained 


some remarkable jewellery. 2305 Amenemhat III. — Constructs Lake 
Moeris as a storage reservoir for the 


Nile overflow. Also the Labyrinth palace. These are his monuments. 2265 
Amenemhat IV. — The dynasty begins to decline. 2255 Queen Sebek- 
neferu-Ra, sister of Amenemhat IV. 


The Xllth Dynasty a great age for art and literature. Immense 
activity in building. The literary style is the model for future 
ages. Valuable historic records on the tombs. 


THE XIIth, XIVth, XVth, XVIth, AND XVIIth DYNASTIES, 2250-1635 
B.C. 


2250-1635 A period the length of which is unknown, and which has been 
variously estimated at from four hundred to nearly a thousand years. (See 
Chapter III, pages 120, 121.) The XHIth Dynasty reigns at Thebes, and 
Sebekhotep I is its first king. Before its close the Hyksos invaders have 
gained rapidly in power, and the new dynasty (XIVth) is driven to Xois in 
the western Delta. The Hyksos establish their rule, and the later kings of the 
XIVth are probably provincial governors with a short tenure of office, 
retained by the Hyksos for purposes of internal government. The XVth 


Dynasty is that of the great Hyksos kings, Salatis, Bnon, Apachnan, 
Aphobis, Annas, Asaeth, and marks the climax of their power. Their 
principal towns are Ha-Uar (Avaris), Pelusium, and Tanis. They adopt the 
customs, language, and writings of the Egyptians. Their chief god is Sutekh, 
” the Great Set,” to whom they build a great temple at Tanis. The X Vth 
Dynasty is in part contemporaneous with the XIVth and XVIth Egyptian ; 
in the latter the provincial governors gradually have their tenure of power 
lengthened. The XVIIth is of both Hyksos and Egyptians, in which the 
former begin to lose their power. Monuments. — Many statues, 
inscriptions, implements of war, etc. 


1800 A new house from the south gradually regains Egypt from the Hyksos. 
Its principal kings are named Seqenen Ra. Seqenen Ra III marries Aah- 
hotep, a princess of pure Egyptian blood. By the time her son by a former 
marriage, Aahmes I, comes to the throne, the Hyksos have been driven and 
confined to the district around Avaris, where they prepare to make a final 
stand. 


1730 Descent of the Hebrews into Egypt. 


THE NEW THEBAN KINGDOM 
XVIUth dynasty, 1635-1366 b.c. 


1635 Aahmes I. — Founds the New Theban Kingdom. Defeats and drives 
the Hyksos from Avaris; pursues them into Asia. Campaign against 
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Nubia, whose people again need repelling. Rebuilds temples in the principal 
cities. Thebes embellished. Marries Nefert-ari. Monuments. — Coffins and 
mummies of the king and queen; statues; jewellery from coffin of Aah- 
hotep. 


1610 Amenhotep I. — Campaign against Cush and Libya. Historical 
records on the tomb of Admiral Aahmes. Monuments. — His coffin and 
mummy ; temple at Thebes ; statues. 


1590 Tehutimes I. — Penetrates into Asia as far as the Euphrates. 
Campaign in Libya. Monuments. — Coffin and mummy ; obelisks, pylons, 
and pillars at Kar-nak ; many statues, etc. ; tomb of Admiral Aahmes. 


1565 Tehutimes II. 


3Jonu7nents. — Coffin and mummy; part of temples of Deir-el-Bahari and 
Medinet Habu ; statues. 


1552 Queen Hatshepsu, a reign of peaceful enterprise. Mining industries 
developed, also potteries and glass works. Sends expedition of discovery to 
Punt. Monuments. — The Great Temple of Deir-el-Bahari ; statues ; a 
sculptured account of the voyage to Punt; furniture; a draughtboard and 
draughtmen, etc. 


1530 Tehutimes III. — Begins his independent reign. The Great Conqueror 
of Egyptian history. Southern Syria had rebelled some time before and, 
1529, he begins operations at Zaru. Second year of independent reign, battle 


of Megiddo in campaign against the Ruthennu. In the following years 
campaigns in Syria, fifteen in all ; cities reduced and the Kharu, Zahi, 
Ruthennu, Kheta and Naharaina made tributary. Great activity in temple 
building. The influence of Syrian culture now begins to be felt in Egypt. Art 
and manners lose their distinctive characteristics, and a decline sets in. 
Monuments. — Coffin and mummy; obelisks ; part of temple at Karnak, 
etc. ; numerous statues and relics of all kinds, and very full annals. 


1500 Amenhotep II. — Campaign in Asia to check revolt among his 
vassals. Monuments. — Portrait statues; obelisks and columns at Karnak. 


1470 Tehutimes IV. — Continues work of keeping together the empire of 
Tehutimes IIL Marries a Mitannian princess. Monuments. — Statues, 
scarabs, fine private tombs. 


1455 Amenhotep II. — With the exception of one campaign in fifth year in 
Egypt, rests secure in his supremacy abroad. Trade and art are developed at 
home. Close relations between Egypt and Syria. Marries Thi, perhaps of 
Syrian origin (mother of Amenhotep IV), also Gilukhipa (or Kirgipa), 
daughter of the king of Mitanni (Naharain). He becomes the ally of the king 
of Mitanni. He also seems to have married a daughter of the king of 
Kardunyash (Babylon). Monuments. — Very numerous. The Avenue of 
Sphinxes between Karnak and Luxor ; temple of Mentu at Karnak ; great 
temple of Luxor ; the famous colossi of the Nile ; tomb of Amenhotep the 
architect and administrator, etc. 


1420 Amenhotep IV (Khun-aten). — Early in this reign the king and court 
renounce the national religion, and substitute a strictly monotheistic 
worship of Aten, the sun’s disk, — a conception that tallies marvellously 
with modern knowledge of the sun as a source of power and energy. The 
whole movement shows an intellectual stride of tre-mendous proportions. 
In the hymns of the new sun-god we seem 
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to have the first trace of the idea of the brotherhood of man. War is no 
longer glorified. The king changes his name to Khun-aten (“Splendour of 
the Sun’s disk”), and builds a new capital. Monuments. — Palace and tomb 
at Tel-el-Amarna ; temple of Aten ; statues, including one perfect statuette 
now in the Louvre ; the great hymn to Aten. To this and the former reign 
belongs the correspondence in the Babylonian language and the cuneiform 
character. These tablets were discovered at Tel-el-Amarna, whither 
Amenhotep IV carried them from Thebes. They deal principally with the 
relations of the kings of Egypt with those of Babylonia and Assyria, 
concerning the marriages of Mesopotamian princesses, etc. ; troubles and 
loss of power in northern Syria and Palestine. 


1400 Saa-nekht. 
1390 Tut-ankh-Amen. 
1380 Ai. 


1368 Hor-em-heb. — Suppresses the solar religion ; reconquers Ethiopia. 
Monuments. — His private tomb ; numerous steles, etc. The XVIIIth 
Dynasty is a period in which the progress of the world pre-eminently 
advanced. 


XIXth dynasty, 1365-1235 b.c. 
1365 Ramses I. — The power of the Kheta begins to make itself felt. 


1355 Seti I. — Wars with the Shasu, Kharu, and Kheta. Capture of Kadesh 
and defeat of the Kheta. Wars with the Libyans. Patron of art. Monuments. 
— Hall of Columns at Karnak; temple of Osiris at Abydos ; the Memnonum 
at Gurnah ; the Tablet of Abydos. 


1345 Ramses II, the Great. — The Pharaoh of the Oppression. A noted 
builder. Fierce war with the Kheta and their allies breaks out (yearV). Battle 
of Kadesh. Continual warfare and victories in the land of Canaan. Treaty of 
peace with the Kheta. Subjugates small tribes of Ethiopia and Libya. 
Semitic influence is felt in the customs and language. Monuments. — 
Northern court of temple of Ptah at Memphis. New temples at Abydos and 


Memphis. Temples and statues at Abu Simbel — on the knee of one of the 
statues, some Greek mercenaries of Psamthek I cut an inscription in archaic 
Greek. It is the most ancient piece of non-Semitic alphabetical writing 
extant. The Ramesseum ; the poem of Pentaur ; treaty with the Kheta, etc. ; 
the Tablet of Saqqarah. 


1285 Meneptah. — The Libyans and their allies invade Egypt and are 
repulsed. Battle of Proposis (year V). The Pharaoh of the Exodus {circa 
1270). To this king belonged the papyrus containing the “Tale of the Two 
Brothers.” 


1250 Seti II. — A troubled reign at Pa-Ramessu, worried by a claimant to 
the throne, Amenmes, who reigned as rival king, probably at Thebes. 
Monuments. — Fine sepulchre and a small temple. 


XXth dynasty, 1235-1075 b.c. 


1235 Setnekht. — Succeeds his father Seti II. Siptah-Meneptah succeeds 
his father Amenmes, as rival king. The kingdom is now practically in a state 
of anarchy. The power rests chiefly with the nomarchs, and 
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one of them, Arisu, a PhcEnician, becomes their leader and seizes the 
throne. Setnekht drives him out and restores the monarchy. 


1225 Ramses III (sometimes reckoned as the founder of the XXth Dynasty). 
— Succeeds to a united Egypt but a disorganised empire. The provinces 
have ceased to pay tribute. The king begins a reconquest of foreign territory. 
Defeats Libyans in the west (year V) and the great confederation of tribes in 
the east (year VIII). A land and sea war. Great naval battle near Pelusium. 
Second campaign against Libyans (year XI). Eastern provinces and 
tributary states recovered. The harem conspiracy. Later years peaceful. 
Mining and trade encouraged. The last of the great kings of Egypt. 
Monuments. — The Turin and Harris papyri ; effigies of conquered kings; 
temples, etc. ; the account of the harem conspiracy. 


1195-1075 The successors of Ramses III have short reigns. There were 
some military expeditions but no great wars. The kingdom is maintained, 
but the power of the high priests comes more and more into prominence, 
until in the reign of Ramses IX it begins to exceed that of the Pharaohs. The 
structure of the kingdom begins rapidly to decay. Ramses XIII, last king of 
dynasty. 


XXIsT DYNASTY, 1075-945 B.C. 


1075 Her-Hor. — High priest of Amen of Thebes, attains to royal power. 
The Ramessides are banished. A new house arises at Tanis. Its chief, Se- 
Amen, soon overthrows the dominion of the high priests, and Her-Hor’s son 
(Piankhi) and grandson (Painet’em I) have uncontrolled power as high 
priests only in the neighbourhood of Thebes. The land is governed 
simultaneously by the Tanites and the high priests. The Ramessides attempt 
to regain the throne in the Thebaid. The Tanites crush this rebellion, and 
Men-kheper-Ra, one of the family, is made high priest at Thebes. Solomon 
marries the daughter of the Tanite king, probably Pasebkhanu IT. The army 
has since the time of Seti I been composed chiefly of Libyan mercenaries, 
out of which a separate class has now been developed. The chief authority 
gradually passes from the Tanites and high priests to the commanders of 
these mercenaries, and one of them, Shashang of Bubastis, by some means 
gains the crown of Egypt. The high priests and their adherents retire to 
Ethiopia and found a new kingdom whose capital is at Napata. 


XXIIxD DYNASTY, 945-750 b.c. 945 Shashang I. — Rules at Bubastis. 
The high-priesthood of Amen is given 


to princes of the reigning family. Monuments. — The hall of the Bubastites 
at Karnak ; inscriptions, etc. 925 Shashang invades Judah, captures and 


sacks Jerusalem. 920-750 Under Shashanq’s successors, the high places in 
the government 


and army are fllled with members of the royal family, who found 
princedoms for themselves, and the Pharaoh becomes a nominal ruler. 


Egypt is a land of petty kings, into which condition of affairs the 


kings of Ethiopia (Napata) now intrude. 


XXIIIrd and XXIVth DYNASTIES, 750-728 b.c. 800 In the reign of 
Shashanq II, Thebes falls into the hands of the Ethiopians. Their conquests 
gradually extend to Hermopolis under their 
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king, Piankhi. At the same time Tefnekht, Prince of Sais, subjects the 
western Delta and Memphis, comes in contact with Piankhi, but ends by 
giving the Ethiopian his allegiance. Piankhi’s power over Egypt not 
complete, for the XXIIIrd Dynasty of three kings (Uasarken III among 
them) seems to have ruled in the Delta, probably at Bubastis, and is 
succeeded by the XXIVth Dynasty, composed of Tefnekht’s son, Bakenranf, 
who is conquered by Piankhi’s grandson, Shabak. Monuments. — The 
memorial stele of Piankhi, with account of his reign. 


XX Vth dynasty, 728-655 b.c. 


728 Shabak. — Ethiopian rule over Egypt complete. He puts his sister 
Ameniritis and her husband to rule over Egypt. A uniform and strict 
dominion is not practised ; the local princes still retain their power. Shabak 
advises Hoshea of Israel to withhold tribute from Shalmaneser IV. First 
connection of Egypt with the Sargonides. 


717 Shabatak. 
704 Tirhaga. — Joins Syrian coalition against the Assyrians. 


701 The Assyrian king, Sennacherib, invades Palestine. Tirhaga hastens to 
Hezekiah’s assistance. Sennacherib compelled by pestilence to retire. 673, 
The Assyrian monarch, Esarhaddon, marches as far as the Egyptian frontier, 
but withdraws. 670, Esarhaddon appears again, and captures and destroys 
Memphis. Tirhaqa flees to Nubia. The whole country surrenders to 
Esarhaddon, who reorganises the government with a native prince over each 
nome. Neku of Sais is the chief one. 668, Esarhaddon abdicates. Tirhaga 


attempts to win back the country ; retakes Memphis. 667, Asshurbanapal 
sends an army and defeats Egyptians. Conspiracy of several Egyptian 
princes to restore Tirhaqa. They are taken and punished. 664, Tirhaqa dies ; 
Tanut-Amen, his stepson (son of Shabak), succeeds. Is beaten by Assyrians 
at Kipkip. Thebes is sacked. End of Ethiopian rule. 


664-655 The country is ruled by petty princes. In the Delta there are twelve 
of these who form the Dodecarchy. Psamthek of Sais becomes the leader. 
He throws off the Assyrian yoke with the help of Carian and Ionian 
mercenaries, and declares himself Pharaoh. 


XXVIth dynasty, 655-527 b.c. 


655 (Sometimes dated from 666-4) — PRamthek I makes his rule 
legitimate by marrying an Ethiopian princess, Shepenapet. Invasion of 
Syria. Capture of Ashdod after a long siege. Commercial treaties with the 
Greeks. Two hundred thousand of his Egyptian and Libyan soldiers desert 
to Ethiopia through jealousy of the mercenaries. He restores Thebes. 


610 Neku IT. — Endeavours to reconstruct the canal between Nile and Red 
Sea, attempted by Seti I. and Ramses II. By his orders Phoenician 
navigators circumnavigate Africa. Attempts to recover Egypt’s rule in the 
east, and marches into Syria. 608, Encounters Josiah at Megiddo. The king 
of Israel is slain in the battle. Neku marches toward the Euphrates. 605, 
Defeat of Neku by Nebuchadrezzar at Carchemish. End of Egyptian rule in 


Egypt. 
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594 Psamthek IT. — flakes an expedition against the king of Ethiopia. 


589 Uah-ab-Ra. — Allies himself with Zedekiah and king of Phcenicia 
against Nebuchadrezzar, who afterward invades Egypt. The coalition is 
unsuccessful, but his fleet helps Tyre to hold out for thirteen years. Goes to 
war with the Greeks of Cyrene, and is defeated. His troops fear he will 


destroy and replace them by mercenaries ; they revolt and choose Aahmes, 
an officer, to be king. 


570 Aahmes IT. — Defeats Uah-ab-Ra and strangles him; marries the 
daughter of Psamthek II, to legitimise his pretensions. He encourages 
commercial relations with Greeks. Allies himself with Croesus against 
Cyrus of Persia. Cambyses attacks Egypt on death of Cyrus. 


526 Psamthek III. — In his second year he was defeated by Cambyses at 
Pclusium and iSlemphis. Egypt a Persian province, 525-405 B.C. 


XXVIIth dynasty, 525-405 b.c. 


525 The Persian Cambyses tolerates the religion, maintains temples, and 
does all he can to conciliate the people. Leaves Egypt in charge of the first 
satrap Aryandes. Cambyses, in his rage, after an unsuccessful expedition 
against Napata, orders destruction of temples, etc. 


521 Darius I. — Works hard to conciliate the people. 


488 Egyi)tians revolt and expel Persians. Set up a native ruler, Khab-bosh, 
who holds out for three years. 


485 The Persian Xerxes I. — Reconquers Egypt and appoints Achsemenes, 
his brother, governor. 


464 Artaxerxes I. 


460 Inarus, King of Libya, aids Egyptians to rise against Persia. Battle of 
Papramis. ‘Memphis captured, but Persians regain supremacy. 


424 Xerxes II. 1 Continued endeavours of Egyptians to throw off Persian ” 
Darius II. /yoke. 


XXVniTH DYNASTY, 405-399 B.C. 


405 Amen-Rut. — A native prince in revolt against Persia, on death of 
Darius II becomes practically independent. At his death the government 
passes to the prince of Mendes. 


XXIXth dynasty, 399-378 b.c. 


399 Nia-faa-urut I. 393 Haker. 380 Psa-mut. — Ally themselves with 
enemies of Persia. 379 Nia-faa-urut II. 


XXXth dynasty, 378-340 B.C. 
378 Nectanebo I. — Defeats Persians and Greeks at Mendes. This victory 


secures peace for some years. Revival of art. 364 TachuB. — Wars with 
Persia. 361 Nectanebo II. — The Persians again invade Egypt, at first 
unsuccessfully. 


XXXIsT DYNASTY, 340-332 b.c. 
340 Ochus (Artaxerxes III). — Defeats Nectanebo at Pelusium. Nectanebo 


flees to Napata. Ochus proves a cruel governor. 332 Alexander the Great 
appears at Pelusium. The Persians surrender 


without a struggle. Beginning of Greek dominion. 


CHAPTER I. THE EGYPTIAN RACE AND ITS ORIGIN 


Egypt is a long Contree ; but it is streyt, that is to seye narrow ; for thei may 
not enlargen it toward the Desert, for defaute of Watre. And the Contree is 
sett along upon the Ry vere of Nyle ; be als much as that Ryvere may serve 
be Flodes or otherwise that whanne it flowethe it may spreden abrood 
thorghe the Contree ; so is the Contree large of Lengthe. For there it reyneth 
not but litylle in the Contree ; and for that Cause, they have no Watre, but 
zif it be of that Flood of that Ryvere. And for als moclie as it ne reyeneth 
not in that Contree, but the Eyr is alwey pure and clear, therefor in that 
Contree ben the gode Astronomyeres ; for thei fynde there no Cloudes to 
letten hem. — The voyage and travile of Sir John Maundeville, Kt. 


Two theories as to the origin of the Egyptians have been prominent, the one 
supposing that they came originally from Asia, the other that their racial 
cradle lay in the upper regions of the Nile, particularly in Ethiopia. Even to- 
day there is no agreement among Egyptologists as to which of these 
theories is correct. Among the earlier students of the subject, Heeren was 
prominent in pointing out an alleged analogy between the form of skull of 
the Egyptian and that of the Indian races. He believed in the Indian origin of 
the Egyptians. 


One of the most recent authorities, Professor Flinders Petrie, inclines to the 
opinion that the Egyptians were of common origin with the Phoenicians, 
and that they came into the Nile region from the land of Punt, across the 
Red Sea. Professor Maspero, on the other hand, inclines to the belief in the 
African origin of the race; and the latest important anthropological theory, 
as propounded by Professor Sergi, contends for the Ethiopic origin of the 
entire Mediterranean race, of which the Egyptians are a part. According to 
this theory, a race whose primitive seat of residence was in the upper 
regions of the Nile spread gradually to the north, finally invading Asia by 
way of the Isthmus of Suez, and crossing to the peninsulas of southern 
Europe by way of Crete and Cyprus and Sicily, and perhaps also, after a 
long journey to the west along the Mediterranean coast of Africa, by way of 
the Straits of Gibraltar. 


The true scientific status of the matter amounts merely to a confession of 
almost entire ignorance. The theory of Sergi, just referred to, finds a certain 
support in the data of cranial measurements, but it would be going 
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much beyond warrantable eonclusions to allirra anything like certainty for 
the inferences drawn from all the observations as yet available. The 
historian is obliged, therefore, to fall back npon the simple fact that for a 
good many thousands of years before tiie Christian era, a race of pe(Ji)le of 
unknown ori-gin inhabited the Nile Valley, and had attained a very high 
state of civilisation. Whatever tlie origin of this people, and however 
diversified the racial elements of which it was composed, the climatic 
conditions of Egypt had long since imjiosed upon the entire population an 
iidluence that welded all the diverse elements into a single racial mould, so 
that, as J*rofessor Maspero j)oints out, at the very dawn of Egy})tian 
history the iidiabitants of the entire land of 1/“gypt constituted a single race, 
speaking one language and showing very little diversity of culture. 


It is one of the standing sur])rises fcjr tlie student of anti(|uity that the most 
massive structures ever built by man should be found in Egypt, dating from 
a period so remote as to be almost prehistoric. (Jne finds it hard to 


Mummy ok tuk I’rk-dynastic Pkkiod discovkrkd bkckntly in Egypt 
(Now iu the UrlliBh Muueuui) 


avoid the feeling that there was a race sprung suddenly to a very high plane 
of civilisation, as if by a sheer hiap from barbarism ; but, of course, no 
modern student of the subject eonsidcus the matter in this light. It is 
uniforndy acce})ted that a vast pei’iod of time lies back of tlie Pyramids, in 
which the Egyptians were slowly working their way ui)ward. Professor 
Maspero estimates that for at least (Ught or ten thousand yeai’s the p(!ople 
had inhabited this land, all along developing their peculiar civilisation. Of 
course such an estimate makes no claim to historical aecuracy ; it is only a 
general conclusion based upon what seems a reasonable rate of progress. 


The recent explorations in Egypt liave endeavoured to ])enetrate the 
mysteries of what has hitherto been the prehistoric i)eriod, and these efforts 
have met with a certain measure of suceess. In the Fayuni, Professor Petrie 
has made excavations that revealed tlie remains of a much earlier period 
than that of the (irst dynasties hitherto recognised. Among other interesting 
relics, sarcophagi were found containing mummified bodies in a marvellous 
stat(! of pr(!servation. One of these now exhibit(Hl] at the British Museum 
in London shows the body of a man of full ])ropor(ions lying on his side 
with kn('es foldcsd up against his body. IJnliki^ llu; mummies of the later 
Egy])tian jieriod, this ancient elligy has no wrappings of any kind, but 80 
remarkable are the results of the processes of embalming to which 
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it has been subjected, that the form of the various members, and the features 
even, have been preserved witli marvellously little shrinkage or distortion. 
The skin is indeed dry and dark, yet its resemblance to the skin of a living 
person of a dark-hued race is so striking tliat one can hardly realise, in 
looking at it, that the corpse before him is the body of a person who lived 
perhaps eight or ten thousand years ago. 


As to other remains found by the later explorations, among the most 
interesting and suggestive are flint implements chifjped in the manner 
characteristic of the Paluiolithic or rough stone age. We are guarded, 
however, against drawing too sweej)ing inferences from tliese antiquities by 
Professor Petrie’s assurance that the Egyptians continued to use such 
chipped flint implements throughout the period from tlie [Vth to the Xth 
Dynasty. It has been doubted whether any of these stone implements can be 
regarded as of strictly prehistoric origin, or whetlier, indeed, any of the 
antiquities discovered in Egypt evidence an uncivilised stage of racial 


history. The latest opinion, however, is that the makers of tlie pottery and 
flint implements were the aborigines of the country, who were displaced by 
the invasion of the Egyptians of history. 


The most important excavations of the last eight or ten years, carried on by 
Amelineau, Petrie, and De Morgan have had for their object the collection 
of remains of this pre-dynastic era. 


We are not likely to hear more of the contention that the archaic objects 
found at Naqada and other places were the work of a ” New Race ” of 
invaders that had intruded somewhere in those dark ages between the VIth 
and X|th Dynasties, for this long and bitter controversy is now replaced by 
a state of complete agreement among the authorities that the people who 
could lay chiim to tlie pottery and flint objects were the aborigines, living in 
Egypt when the Egyptians of history invaded the country. 


In their possession of the country these aborigines were ousted by the race 
which gradually loomed upon the historic horizon and to whom it has long 
been the custom to assign Menes as the first king, treating the preceding 
periods as the time of the gods and demigods, to whose rule tradition 
assigns an epoch which varies from 1000 to nearly 40,000 years. But the 
indications are that within a few years there will be much light thrown on 
the period preceding King Menes. Just why this king should have been 
placed at the head of the 1st Dynasty now seems quite clear. He was the 
first ” Lord of the Two Lands” — the united Upper and Lower Egypt. 


It must be recognised by any one who would gain a clear idea of national 
existence, that tlie character of a race is enormously influenced by the 
physical and climatic features of its environment. There have been 
difl’crences of opinion among students of the subject as to the amount of 
change that may be effected by altered surroundings. But whoever 
considers the matter in the light of modern ideas, can hardly be much in 
doubt as to the answer to any question thus raised. 


If it be admitted that all the races of mankind sprang originally from a 
single source, — an hypothesis upon which students of the most diverse 
habits of thought are agreed, — then in the last analysis it wouhl appear that 
we must look to such environing conditions as soil and climate for the 


causes of all the differences that are obscsrved among the different races of 
the earth to-day. The man inhabiting equatorial regions has a dark skin and 
certain well-marked traits of character, simply because his ancestors for 
almost endless generations have been subjected to the influences of a 
tropical climate; and the light-skinned inhabitant of noithern Europe 
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much beyond warrantable conclusions to affirm anything like certainty for 
the inferences drawn from all the observations as yet available. The 
historian is obliged, therefore, to fall back upon the simple fact that for a 
good many thousands of years before the Christian era, a race of people of 
unknown ori-gin inhabited the Nile Valley, and had attained a very high 
state of civilisation. Whatever the origin of this people, and however 
diversified the racial elements of which it was composed, the climatic 
conditions of Egypt had long since imposed upon the entire population an 
influence that welded all the diverse elements into a single racial mould, so 
that, as Professor Maspero points out, at the very dawn of Egyptian history 
the inhabitants of the entire land of Egypt constituted a single race, 
speaking one language and sliowing very little diversity of culture. 


It is one of the standing surprises for the student of antiquity that the most 
massive structures ever built by man should be found in Egypt, dating from 
a period so remote as to be almost prehistoric. One finds it hard to 


Mummy of the Pre-dynastic Period discovered recently m Egypt (Now in 
the British Museum) 


avoid the feeling that there was a race sprung suddenly to a very high plane 
of civilisation, as if by a sheer leap from barbarism ; but, of course, no 
modern student of the subject considers the matter in this light. It is 
uniformly accepted that a vast period of time lies back of the Pyramids, in 
which the Egyptians were slowly working their way upward. Professor 
Maspero estimates that for at least eight or ten thousand years the people 
had inhabited this land, all along developing their peculiar civilisation. Of 
course such an estimate makes no claim to historical accuracy ; it is only a 
general conclusion based upon what seems a reasonable rate of progress. 


The recent explorations in Egyi)t have endeavoured to penetrate the 
mysteries of wliat has hitherto been the prehistoric period, and these efforts 
have met with a certain measure of success. In the Fayum, Professor Petrie 
has made excavations that revealed the remains of a much earlier period 
than that of the first dynasties hitherto recognised. Among other interesting 
relics, sarcophagi were found containing mummified bodies in a marvellous 
state of preservation. One of these now exhibited at the British Museum in 
London shows the body of a man of full proportions lying on his side with 
knees folded up against his body. Unlike the mummies of the later Egyptian 
period, this ancient efhgy has no wrappings of any kind, but so remarkable 
are the results of the processes of embalming to which 
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years ago, except that he speaks Arabic, and has become a Mohammedan. 
In a modern Egyptian village, figures meet one that might have walked out 
of the pictures in an ancient Egyptian tomb. We must not deny that this 
resemblance is partly due to another reason besides the continuance of the 
old race. Each country and condition of life stamps the inhabitants with 
certain characteristics. The nomad of the desert has the same features, 
whether he wanders through the Sahara or the interior of Arabia ; and the 
Copt, who has maintained his religion through centuries of oppression, 
might be mistaken at first sight for a Polish Jew, who has suffered in the 
same way. The Egyptian soil, therefore, with its ever constant conditions of 
life, has always stamped the jDopulation of the Nile Valley with the same 
seal. 


“As a nation the Egyptians appear to have been intelligent, practical, and 
very energetic, but lacking poetical imagination ; this is exactly what we 
should expect from peasants living in this country of toilsome agriculture. ‘ 
In his youth the Egyptian peasant is wonderfully docile, sensible, and active 
; in his riper years, owing to want and care, and the continual work of 
drawing water, he loses the cheerfulness and elasticity of mind which made 
him appear so amiable and promising.’ This picture of a race, cheerful by 
nature, but losing the happy temperament and becoming selfish and 
hardened, represents also the ancient people.” 


But, however freely it may be admitted that soil and climate put their seal 
upon a race, opinions will always differ as to just how the racial 
characteristics are to be interpreted. In the case of all Oriental nations the 
European mind has found such interpretation peculiarly difiBcult. The 
Egyptians are no exception to this rule, as we shall see. a 


THE COUNTRY AND ITS INHABITANTS 


The whole of North Africa is covered by a great desert, bordered only on 
the northwest by a considerable arable district, which at present forms the 
states of Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis. Except for this, if we set aside a 
single strip of coast land in the country between the two Syrtes (Tripolis, 
Leptis) and in Cyrenaica (Bengari), this whole territory is totally destitute 
of all higher civilisation. It forms the natural frontier of the Mediterranean 
world, beyond which not even ancient civilisation ever penetrated. The 
interior of Africa was practically unknown to the Greek and Roman world. 


The formidable desert land, embracing more than three million square 
miles, contains a series of depressed levels in which springs are harboured, 
and vegetation, especially the date-palm, thrives. These are the oases. Here, 
and here only, are permanent human settlements possible. At the same time 
the oases form stations in the wearisome and difficult way through the 
desert, where the trader who wants to acquire goods in the countries on the 
other side is exposed not only to the dangers that threaten him from want of 
water, loss of his way, and sand-storms, but also to the attacks of vagrant 
robber hordes that traverse the desert in nomadic confusion. 


East of the great desert, at a distance of a few days’ journey from the 
Arabian Gulf, lies a straggling fruitful valley, which in some sense may be 
regarded as an oasis of colossal dimensions. This is Egypt, the valley of the 
Lower Nile. On both sides it is bounded by desert land. On the west rises 
the plateau of the Libyan Desert, flat, absolutely barren, covered with 
impenetrable sand-banks. On the east a rocky highland of solid quartz and 
chalk rises in a gradual slope, at the back of which the crystalline masses of 
the so-called Arabian Mountains ascend to a height of about six 
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thousand feet. In geological structure the two territorial districts are entirely 
different, but, although it is true that nomadic hordes can, at a pinch, keep 
body and soul together in the eastern desert, and that they are not entirely 
cut off from vegetation, from springs and cisterns in which the rain-water is 
gathered up from storm and tempest, civilisation is as much sealed to them 
as it is to the Libyan waste, througli which it is impossible to penetrate, and 
which is habitable only in the oases. 


BetAveen the two deserts, occupying a breadth of from fifteen to thirty- 
three miles, lies the depression forming the valley of Egypt. It forms the bed 
which the river has dug for itself in the soft chalky soil with untiring 
activity. Formerly, thousands of years ago, — thousands indeterminate,— it 
poured through the country in riotous cascades, the traces of which are still 
clearly recognisable in many spots. Gradually the river cleaned out the 
whole bed and established a regular surface level. When the historical 
period begins, the creative career of the river has already long been 
completed ; from this time forward, the Nile flows in manifold curves and 
with numerous tributaries through the wrinkled valley, which it floods to a 
considerable degree only in midsummer, when the Ethiopian snow melts 
and seeks an outlet. The fertile land extends precisely as far as the waters of 
the Nile penetrate, or are guided by the hand of man in the flood season ; a 
sharp line of demarcation separates the black fertile land formed of the 
muddy deposit left by the river, from the gray-yellow of the bordering 
desert. The breadth of the fertile territory is variable ; on an average it 
covers eight, rarely more than ten, miles. Only at the mouth of the Nile it 
expands to the wide marsh lands of the Delta, intersected by numerous 
swamps and lakes. 


Also on the south the border-land of Egypt has a sharp natural line of 
demarcation. A little above the 24th degree of latitude, at Gebel Silsilis, the 
sandstone plateau joins right on the river, higlier uj) covering the whole of 
Nubia. The narrow neck of river at Gebel Silsilis is the southern boundary 
of fertile Egypt. A significant saga rising from the Arabian name of the 


mountain range (Silsilis means ” the chain “) tells how once upon a time the 
stream was cut off by a chain that connected the opposite mountains. About 
eight miles higher up, at Assuan (Syene) a mountain range of granite and 
syenite opposes the course of the river like a cross-rail. True, the river has 
broken through the hard stone, but it has not had the power to rub it away, 
as it has done with the chalk-stone of Egypt ; in numerous rapids it forces a 
passage between neighbouring rocks and innumerable islands raised from 
its bed. Without doubt, however, the torrent has continued to make its bed 
deeper here also. We know from old Egyptian accounts of the Nile levels 
that about four 
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thousand years ago, at the time of the XIIth Dynasty, the Nile at the 
fortresses of Semneh and Kumneh, above the second cataract, must have 
been at least eight metres higher than it is at the present day. This can be 
explained only by supposing that, since then, the river must have burrowed 
an equivalent depth in the rocks of the cataract district. 


This “First Cataract,” which makes real navigation very nearly an 
impossibility,— a vessel can be steered through the rapids only with 
considerable difficulty and danger, — has alwaj s formed the southern 
boundary of Egypt. Above it, the Nile flows in a great curve through the 
Nubian sandstone plateau. At numerous places its way is blocked by haid 
stone material, through which it digs a bed in cataracts. The river valley has 
throughout no more than a breadth of from five to nine miles. The fertile 
land, which at the time of the old empire was pretty thickly wooded, 
confines itself, where it does not cease altogether, to a narrow seam on the 
banks, so that the inhabitants, in order to leave as little as possible of it un- 
utilised, formed their villages on the barren, unfruitful heights above it. The 
whole stretch of 1000 miles from Khartum to the first cataract contains at 
the present day only 1125 square miles of laid-out land. South of the Tropic 
only, the country on the Red Sea is gradually becoming capable of 
fertilisation ; for the most part, here it bears the character of the Steppes. 
Also in the Nile, therefore, Egypt is almost totally shut off from Africa. The 
campaign of the English against the Mahdi has again given us a vigorous 


picture of how wearisome and difficult is the connection here ; of the 
dangers that a tropical sun, a deficiency of habitations, and the difficulties 
of communication offer to a small army that tries to advance here. 


Egypt is the narrowest country in the world ; embracing an expanse of 570 
miles in length, it does not contain more than 12,000 square miles of fertile 
land, that is to say, it is not larger than the kingdom of Belgium. It is 
necessary to keep this fact clearly in view, especially as the maps accessible 
may only too easily convey quite a false impression, because they include 
the desert land within the boundary line of Egypt, and as a rule do not 
distinguish it by any sign from the fertile land. The ancient indigenous 
conception is in complete accordance with the geograi)hical character of the 
land. Egypt, or Kamit, as the country is termed in the indigenous language 
(the name certainly signifies ” the dark country “), is only the fertile valley 
of the Nile. Here only do the Egyptians dwell. The oases in the west and the 
“red country” (Tasherit) in the east, i.e. the naked, reddish, glimmering 
plateaus of the Arabian Desert, are reckoned as foreign with 
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consistent regularity, and they are not inhabited by Egyptians. The true state 
of affairs is quite accurately portrayed in the oracle which decreed, ” Egypt 
is all the country watered by the Nile, and Egyptians are all those who dwell 
below the town Elephantine and drink Nile water.” 


Herodotus defines Egypt accurately as a ” bequest of the river ” ; to the 
river alone it owes its fertility and its well-being. But for the flowing river, 
the sand of the Libyan Desert would cover that whole wrinkled valley, 
which, with the aid of tlie river, has become one of the most fertile and most 
thickly populated countries on the earth. 


At the time in which our historical information begins, we find the Lower 
Nile Valley inhabited by a race which, after the precedent of the Greeks, we 
call Egyptians. Whence the word comes, we know not ; we can only say 
that Aigyptos in the first instance denotes the river — almost without 
exception in the Odyssey it is thus. The word was then transferred to the 
country and its inhabitants, and the river received tlie name of Neilos 
(Nile), the origin of which is equally obscure. An indigenous name of the 
population did not exist; the P\gyptians denoted themselves, in distinction 
from foreigners, simply as ” men ” (rometu). Their country, as we have 
already mentioned, they called Kamit, “Black Country”; the river was 
named Ha-pi. Semitic people called Egypt, we know not why, Mior or j\Iusr 
(Hebrew Mizraim, the termination being a very common one with the 
names of localities). In its Arabian form, Masr, this word, at the present day, 
has become the indigenous name of the country and of its capital, which we 
call Cairo. From the name Egyptians, on the contrary, was developed the 
modern denotation of the Christian successors of the old indigenous 
population, the Copts. 


Controversy has been abundant and vigorous with regard to the 
ethnographical place of the Egyptians. While philologists and historians 
assume a relation with the neighbouring Asiatic races, separating the 
Egyptians by a sharp line of distinction from the negro race, ethnologists 
and biologists, Robert Hartmann pre-eminent amongst them, have defined 
them as genuine children of Africa who stood in indisputable physical 
relation with the races of the interior of the continent. And certainly in the 
type of the modern Egyptian there are points of contact with the typical 
negro, and we shall not here dispute the validity of the possible contention 
that a gradual transition from the Egyptians to the negroes of the Sudan can 
be demonstrated, and that in the Nile Valley we never are confronted with 
an acute ethnological contrast. 


We should note, however, that an acute contradiction in races is nowhere on 
earth perceptible. Everywhere may be found members to bridge over the 
gap, and the classification which we so much need does not ever start with 
the intermediate stages, but with the extremes in which the racial type finds 
its purest illustration. 


Moreover, the type of the modern Egyptian cannot straightway determine 
the question as to the origin of the ancient Egyptian population, even if we 
do not take into account the difhcult problem of how far climate and soil 
exercise a moderating influence upon a race. The inhabitants of the Lower 
Nile Valley at the time of the New Kingdom, and from that time forward in 
the whole course of history, have mingled so extensively with pure African 
blood, that it would have been a miracle if no assimilation had taken place. 
It is an undoubted fact that the Turks belong to the peoples resembling the 
Mongolians; but who will put the modern Osman in the same line with the 
Chinaman, or fail to recognise the assimilation to 
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the Armenian, Persian, Semitic, Greek type ? The same is true, for example, 
of the Magyars. A strictly analogous state of things is found in Egypt. It has 
been proved that, in the skull-formation of the modern Egyptian, the 
influence of the African element is more clearly discernible than in the days 
of the ancients. Moreover, a careful comparison leads to the conclusion that 
in ancient, as in modern Egypt, there are two coexistent types: one 
resembling the Nubian more closely, who is naturally more strongly 
represented in Upper Egypt than in Memphis and Cairo; and one sharply 
distinguished from him whom we may define as the pure Egyptian. Midway 
between these two stands a hybrid form, represented in numerous examples 
and sufficiently accounted for by the intermixture of the two races. 


While the Nubian type is closer akin to the pure negro type and is 
indigenous in Africa, we must regard the purely Egyptian type as foreign to 
this continent ; this directs us toward the assumption that the most ancient 
home of the Egyptian is to be sought in Asia. The Egyptians have depicted 
themselves, times out of number, on monuments, and enable us clearly 
enough to recognise their type. 


For the most part, they are powerful, close-knit figures, frequently with 
vigorous features. Not infrequently, as Erman has sagaciously suggested, 
the heads have a ” clever, witty expression just like what we are accustomed 
to meet with in cunning old peasants.” We have a recurrence of the same 


trait in several early Roman portraits. Side by side with this we have finely 
cut features : for instance, we are reminded of the almost effeminate 
expression in the head of Ramses II. The Egyptian type is altogether 
different from the negro type; the structure of the nose, for instance, is 
delicate for the most part, and there is no trace of prognathismus, or the 
protrusion of the lower part of the face. 


On the monuments the colour of the skin in male Egyptians, who in ancient 
days went totally naked but for a loin cloth, is a red-brown. On the other 
hand, the women, who were clad in a long robe and were not equally 
exposed to the effects of air and sun, are painted in a lighter brown or 
yellow. In quite similar fashion the Greeks of old represented men on their 
vases as red and women as white. We should not forget that the art of 
depicting the finer shades of colours in paint had not yet been learnt. 


Just as the Egyptians are distinguished from the population of the interior of 
Africa, so they have their nearest kinsmen in the inhabitants of the northern 
zone of the continent. West of them, on the coast lands on the 
Mediterranean as well as in the oases of the desert, dwell races which are 
comprehended by Egyptians under the term Thuhen. Following the 
precedent of the Greeks, we have transferred to all of them the name of the 
Libyans, that race which was settled in the territory of Gyrene, where the 
Greeks first learned of their existence. In Egyptian* memorials we find 
them again under the name of Rebu (we should observe here, once for all, 
that neither Egyptian speech nor Egyptian writing has an L, and so in 
foreign words every R may be read as an L). The name Rebu, as the Greek 
form of the name tells us, was pronounced Lebu [Libu]. To the east of these 
Libyans proper, in tlie desert plateau of the country of Marmariea, dwell the 
Tuhennu, who spread as far as the borders of Egypt, and even also settled in 
the western portion of the Delta. Further westward, presumably in the 
neighbourhood of the Syrtes, we find the Mashauasha. Tlie Greeks, 
especially Herodotus, have preserved for us a great number of other names. 
All these tribes, to which the dwellers in the oases also belong, are most 
closely related to one another, and form, together with the inhabitants of 
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western North Africa, the Numidians and the Moors, a great group of 
nations, which we denote by the term Libyan or Moorish, or in modern 
terminology the group of Berber nations. The Libyans are light in colour; 
on the Egyptian monuments they are represented by a white-gray skin tint. 


In the Moors the old type is to some extent still preserved. They are 
warlike, brave tribes, not without talent. But none of them, it is true, 
developed a high civilisation, although they adopted certain elements of 
civilisation from the Egyptians, and later on, in Mauretania, from the 
Carthaginians. According to the representations on the monuments, the 
custom of tattooing their arms and legs ruled amongst them ; among the 
engraved signs we also meet with the symbol of Nit, the patron goddess of 
Sais, whose population would appear to have consisted chiefly of Libyans. 


As in the west, Libyans and Moors, to judge from their language, are 
connected with the Egyptians, so this is true in the south of a great number 
of tribes east of the Nile Valley. These are the ancestors of the modern 
Bedia tribes {i.e. of the Ababde, the Bischarin, and others, dwelling in the 
deserts and steppes east of the Upper Nile Valley), and of their relations-, 
the Fa-laschas, the Gallas, the Somali. Among them the country and people 
of Cush attained particular pre-eminence in antiquity ; they were the south- 
eastern neighbours of the Egyptians, who had their original settlements in 
the wastes and steppes of the mountain country east of the Nile. In the 
course of history they press forward against the negroes of the Nile Valley, 
the ancestors of the modern Nubians, and finally establish here a powerful 
empire. 


The Hebrews and the Assyrians are accustomed to call this country Cush, 
and we too are in the habit of using this name Cushite instead of Egyptian. 
The Greeks call them Ethiopians. In the Christian era this name was 
adopted by a people living much farther south, the Semitic inhabitants of 
the great highlands of Habesh (Abyssinia), and this people and its language 
(Ge-ez) are therefore to-day called Ethiopian. But care must be taken not to 
transfer this term of modern usage in its modern significance to the 
circumstances of antiquity. The Ethiopia of antiquity is geographically 
about coterminous with modern Nubia. 


A still more bewildering confusion has been engendered by the term 
Cushites. In the Old Testament, in the review of the races taking their 
departure from Noah, the name Cush has been transferred to Babylonia 
(Gen. X. 8 ; possibly also in the story of the Fall, ii. 13). This is to be 
explained by tlie fact that the robber mountain horde of the Kossjeans, or, as 
they called themselves, the Kasshu, maintained supremacy for centuries in 
Babylonia ; this name was identified by the Hebrew narrator with that 
denoting the African tribe. Recent experts have derived the most illusory 
consequences from this misunderstanding. In consequence of it the Cushites 
have become for them an Asiatic-African aboriginal people of wide extent, 
appearing everywhere and never at home ; and wherever we encounter 
riddles in the matter handed down to us, or a bold combination has to be 
made possible, these Cushites are trotted out, only to sink again into 
nothingness as soon as they have done their work. Conceptions of this 
character hiive found their way into ethnographical, philological, and 
historical works of high merit. 


From the abortion that has grown out of the amalgamation of the 
Babylonian robber and warrior hordes with an African tribe, originally 
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of quite a low grade of cultivation and the scantiest mental endowment, has 
been manufactured a people to whom the beginning of all civilisation has 
been referred, to whose inspiration the great monuments of Egypt, as of 
Babylonia, are supposed to owe their origin, but whose personality ceases 
to be tangible anywhere from the moment that positive historical evidence 
begins. 


In the face of this we must again dwell on the fact that the Kossaeans and 
the Cushites have not the slenderest historical connection with each other. 
The latter is a very real people that gradually absorbed a certain degree of 
external civilisation from the Egyptians. 


With these East African nationalities on the one side, and the Libyans and 
Moors on the other, the Egyptians form a great group of nations whose 


languages are closely related to one another, and whom one may designate 
as North Africans. The North African languages again, in their grammatical 
structure as well as in their vocabulary, reveal a kindred spirit, however 
distant, with that in the language of their eastern Asiatic neighbours, the 
Semites, i.e. the inhabitants of Arabia, Syria, Assyria, and Babylonia. 
Especially in the most ancient form of Egyptian handed down to us, in the 
language of the time of the Pyramids, are we everywhere confronted with 
this kindred spirit. It is impossible to resist the conclusion that there was a 
time when the forefathers of the Egyptians and of the rest of the North 
Africans enjoyed a community of speech with the Semites. 


Such being the case, we are inclined to conclude that the North Africans 
belong to the so-called Caucasian race of men, and that they reached their 
later domicile in prehistoric times, after their detachment from the Semites. 


If this assumption can claim for itself a high degree of probability, we have 
not advanced a very great deal toward the understanding of the historical 
development of Egypt. For these wanderings and migrations belong in any 
case to times remote — ay, very remote — from all historical evidence, and 
they provide us with no new disclosures from any direction as to the 
character and the development of the Egyptians. A further inference has 
been expressed that the immigrants into Egypt found it occupied by an 
indigenous population, which they subdued, and that from this population 
came the bondmen whom we find in ancient Egypt, while the immigrants 
went to make the lords and the aristocracy. 


Possibly this assumption is just ; in support of it we may cite the agreement 
subsisting between the nature of the Egyptian animal worship and the 
religious conceptions of several of the African peoples. But we must never 
lose sight of the fact that the Egyptians themselves have no knowledge of 
any such theory. 


If an immigration and an amalgamation of peoples took place, at the time of 
the Pyramids it had already long been buried in oblivion ; the Egyptians 
regard themselves as autocthonous, and — with the exception of a part of 
the population in the lower lands of Nubia, Libya, and Asia — as a single 
nation, within which there can be no question of a clash of mental 


conceptions, and within which the proud and the humble, the lord and the 
bondman, have nothing to distinguish them externally. 


Historical presentation demands that we should treat the Egyptians 
throughout as one i)eo2)le, whatever may be the number of different tribes 
that settled in the Nile Valley in prehistoric time.& 
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The earliest stage of man that is known in Egypt is the Palaeolithic ; this 
was contemporary with a rainy climate, which enabled at least some 
vegetation to grow on the high desert, for the great bulk of the worked flints 
are found five to fifteen hundred feet above the Nile, on a tableland which 
is now entirely barren desert. Water-worn palaeoliths are found in the beds 
of the stream courses, now entirely dried up, and flaked flints of a rather 
later style occur in the deep beds of Nile gravels, which are twenty or thirty 
feet above the highest level of the present river. This type of work, however, 
lasted on to the age of the existing conditions, for perfectly sharp and fresh 
palaeoliths are found on the desert as low down as the present high Nile. 


PREHISTORIC EGYPT 


The date of the change of climate is roughly shown by the depth of the Nile 
deposits. It is well known by a scale extending over about three thousand 
years, that in different parts of Egypt the rise of the Nile bed has been on an 
average about four inches per century, owing to the annual deposits of mud 
during the inundation. And in various borings that have been made, the 
depth of the Nile mud is only about twenty-five or thirty feet. Hence an age 
of about eight or nine thousand years for the cultivable land may be taken 
as a minimum, probably to be somewhat extended by slighter deposit in the 
earlier time. 


The continuous history extends to about 5000 B.C., and the prehistoric age 
of continuous culture known to us covers probably two thousand years 
more ; hence our continuous knowledge probably extends back to about 
7000 B.C., or to about the time when the change of climate took place. At 
that time we find a race of European type starting on a continuous career, 
but with remains of a steatopygous race, of ” Bushman ” (Koranna) type 
known and represented in modelled figures. We can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that this steatopygous race was that of Palaeolithic man in 
Egypt, especially as that equivalence is also known in the French cave 
remains. It is noticeable that all the figures known of this race — in France, 
Malta, and Egypt — are women, suggesting that the men were exterminated 
by the newer people, but the women were kept as slaves, and hence were 
familiar to the pioneers of the European race. These Palaeolithic women 
were broadly built, with deep lumbar curve, great masses of fat on the hips 
and thighs, with hair along the lower jaw and over most of the body. 


The fresh race which entered Egypt was of European type — slender, fair- 
skinned, with long, wavy brown hair. The skull was closely like that of the 
ancient and modern Algerians of the interior ; and as one of the earliest 
classes of their pottery is similar in material and decoration to the present 
Kabyle pottery, we may consider them a branch of Algerians. They seem to 
have entered the country as soon as the Nile deposits rendered it habitable 
by an agricultural people. They already made well-formed pottery by hand, 
knew copper as a rarity, and were clad in goatskins. Entering a fertile 
country, and mixing probably with the earlier race, they made rapid advance 


in all their products, and in a few generations they had an able civilisation. 
Their work in flint was fine and bold, with more delicate handiwork than 
that of any other people except their descendants ; their stone vases were 
cut in the hardest materials with exquisite regularity ; their carving of ivory 
and slate was better than anything which followed for over a thousand years 
; and they had a large number of signs in use, which were probably the first 
stages of our alphabet. 
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After some centuries of this culture a change appears, at the same point of 
time in every kind of work. A difference of people seems probable, but no 
great change of race, as the type is unaltered. The later people show some 
Eastern affinities ; and it seems as if a part of the earlier Libyan people had 
entered Syria or North Arabia and had afterward flowed back through 
Egypt, modified by their Semitic contact. It is perhaps to this influx that the 
Semitic element in the Egyptian language is due. 


This later prehistoric people brought in new kinds of pottery and more 
commerce, which provided gold, silver, and various foreign stones ; they 
also elaborated the art of flint-working to its highest pitch of regularity and 
beauty, and they generally extended the use of copper, and developed the 
principal tools to full size. But they show even less artistic feeling than the 
earlier branch, for all figure-carving quickly decayed, both in ivory and in 
stone. The use of amulets was brought in, and also forehead pendants of 
shell. And the signs which were already in use almost entirely disappeared. 


This prehistoric civilisation was much decayed when it was overcome by a 
new influx of people, who founded the dynastic rule. These came 
apparently from the Red Sea, as they entered Egypt in the reign of Coj)tos, 
and not either from the north or from the Upper Nile. They were a highly 
artistic people, as the earliest works attributable to them — the Min 
sculptures at Coptos — show better drawing than any work by the older 
inhabitants ; and they rapidly advanced in art to the noble works of the 1st 
Dynasty. They also brought in the hieroglyphic system, which was 
developed along with their art. It seems probable that they came up from 


the Land of Punt, at the south of the Red Sea, and they may have been a 
branch of the Punic race in its migration from the Persian Gulf round by sea 
to the Mediterranean. They rapidly subdued the various tribes which were 
in Egypt, and at least five different types of man are shown on the 
monuments of their earliest kings. “ Of these there were two distinct lines, 
the kings of Upf)er and the kings of Lower Egypt. The Palermo stone gives 
us the names of seven independent kings of Lower Egypt who ruled before 
the time of Menes — Seker, Tesau, Tau, Thesh, Neheb, Uat’-nar, and 
Mekha, while within the past few years the names of three pre-dynastic 
kings of Upper Egypt have been revealed — Te, Re, and Ka. To discover 
when and where these early monarchs reigned is probably the most 
interesting and important problem engaging the Egyptologist to-day. « 
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CHAPTER II. THE OLD MEiIMPHIS KINGDOM 


The First Dynasty Thinites 


Manctho 


Turin ripyrus 


Abydos 


Saqqarah 


Monuments 


Tears in 


Manetho 
Afr. 


Euseb. 


62 


60 


Athothis . . 
Atu... 
Teta ... 


Teta ... 


57 


27 


Kenkenes . 


Ateth ... 


31 


39 


Uenephes . Usaphaides . Miebidos . Semempses . 
...a... Hesep-ti . , Mer-ba-pen . Men-sa-nefer 
Ata ... Ilesep-ti . . Mer-ba-pa . Sem-en-Ptah 
Mer-ba-pen . 


Hesep-ti . . Sem-en-Ptah 


23 20 26 18 


42 20 26 18 


Bieneches . 
,.-buhu.. 
Kebh ... 


Keb-hu .. 


26 


26 


Total 253 (L. 


252 or 253 (L. 258) 


The first human king who, according to Greek authors as well as according 
to the Egyptian lists of kings, ruled over the Nile Valley was Menes, called 
Mena in Egyptian. His family came from Teni, a spot in Middle Egypt, the 
Greek This [or Thinis] in Abydos, a place which formed a certain religious 
centre of the kingdom down to a late period. Menes himself, it is true, soon 
quitted tlie place and built his residence on another more favourably 
situated spot, the place where the fruitful plains of the Delta began. This 
new capital is Memphis, the city that flourished down to the latest periods 
of Egyptian history as a royal residence and a commercial centre. The 
foundation of the place is to-day exposed to the flooding of the Nile ; this 
was already the case in ancient days, and the king was forced to protect the 


ground from this danger by a powerful dam. The dike which he constructed 
is in the neighbourhood of the place called Cocheiche. And this dike to this 
day secures the whole province of Gizeh from the floods. 


This danger of flooding is less to be apprehended from the Nile itself than 
from the natural canal, called Bahr Yusuf [“River of Joseph” ], which skirts 
the Libyan Desert. Thus the topographical conditions of this place have 
hardly varied at all from the time of “Menes. The ruined site of ancient 
Memphis is now traced by only a few monuments, and the excavations here 
have been very unproductive, while even in the days of the Arabs the 
remnants of the town aroused the highest admiration in Arabian authors. At 
all events the name has remained, and to this day the great mound at 
Mitraheni is called Tel-el-Monf, the mound of Monf. The ancient Egyp- 
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tian name was Men-nefer, “the good place,” the sacred name Ha-kha-Ptah, 
*? the house of the divine person of Ptah,” just as Ptah has remained for all 
time the chief god of the city. From this name, with but little right, it has 
been sought to derive the Greek name of the country of Egypt. 


The acts, which for the’ rest are ascribed to Menes, are just those with 
which the first prince of a country is usually accredited. According to the 
Greeks he founded in Memphis the great temple of Ptah, the very first tem- 
ple in Egypt ; he regulated the service in the temple and the honouring of 
the god ; he further was responsible for the introduction of the cult of Apis. 
Finally, he even discovered the alphabet, according to Anticlides, fifteen 
years (it would probably be more reasonable to read it 15,000) before 
Phoroneus, the architect of Argos. 


Diodorus obliges ° us with the additional information that King Menes once 
was pursued by his own dogs, that he fled into Lake Moeris and was carried 
to the opposite shore on the back of a crocodile. In gratitude for, and in 
memory, of, his marvellous deliverance he founded, so goes the tale, the 
town of Crocodilopolis, and introduced the veneration of crocodiles, to 
whom he surrendered the use of the lake. For himself he raised here a 
memorial pyramid and founded the famous Labyrinth. As for his character, 


according to the legend, he was a luxurious prince, who discovered the art 
of dressing a meal, and taught his subjects to eat in a reclining posture. In 
conflict with this is the account of Manetho, which depicts him as the first 
warrior-prince, and makes him fight the Libyans. According to Manetho he 
met his death through being swallowed by a hippopotamus. According to a 
widely spread but quite unauthentic story, he had in earlier life lost his only 
son Maneros, and the nation had composed a dirge on the subject entitled ” 
Maneros,” of which text and melody are sujjposed to have survived for 
long. 


Down to a late period Menes was honoured as a god in Egypt. In this 
capacity he appears on the Tablet of Abydos as the first of the kings ; his 
statue is carried round in a procession in the Ramesseum, and even in the 
time of the Ptolemies, a priest of the statues of Nectanebo I, by the name of 
Un-nefer, was entrusted with his worship. His name lasted in Egypt even 
longer than his worship ; it was borne by one of the most important Coptic 
saints, who lived at the beginning of the fourth century and to whom a 
church in old Cairo is yet dedicated. 


Teta : Styled Athothis I by Eratosthenes, he is supposed to have ruled for 
fifty-nine years. According to Manetho, he constructed the royal castle of 
Memphis and wrote a work on anatomy, being particularly occupied with 
medicine. The latter supposition is rendered more complete to a certain 
extent by the account, due to the Ebers papyrus, that a method for making 
the hair grow described accurately therein, was supposed to liave been 
discovered by our king’s mother, Shesh. For the rest we have no 
information of his period, except that in the reign of the son of Menes a 
double-headed crane revealed itself ; this was supposed to be a sign of long 
prosperity for Egypt. We may possibly explain this legend from the 
circumstance that the names of the two successors of Menes are formed 
with the names of the crane-headed or ibis-headed god, Tehuti. 


Ata: A great plague broke out in his reign. 


Hesep-ti : [Within the past few years the correct reading of this name has 
been shown to be Sem-ti. His Horus name is Ten. ] 


Sem-en-ptah : [This name is also read Semsu.] According to Manetho there 
was a great pestilence in this reign. 
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The Second Dynasty Thinite» 


Manetho 


Turin Papyrus 


Abydos 


Saqqarah 


Monuments 


Years In Manetho 
Afr. 


Euseb. 


234 


Boethos . . Chaiechos . Binothris Tlas ... 
. .ba-u...... ka-u...... neter-en 
Be-t’a-u .. Ka-ka-u.. Baneter-en . 


Uat’nes.. 


Neter-ba-u . Ka-ka-u . . Baneter-en . Uat’nes.. 


38 


29 47 17 


29 47 


6 


6 


Sethenes . . Chaires . . Nefercheres . 


Sent ... Nefer-ka-Ra 


Sen^ ... Per-ab-sen ? . 


411725 


8 


Sesochris 


48 


Cheneres 


30 


Total 


[There is a king whose Horus name is read Hotep-Sekhemui, and who is 
placed by some authorities early in the IInd Dynasty, but as yet we do not 
even know his name as king of United Egypt.] Ka-ka-u. [Under this king 
the worship of the Apis bulls was instituted.] Baneter-en. This is the 
Biophis of Eusebius. Of high importance for the whole of Egyptian history 
is the observation of Manetho that this king declared female succession to 
be legitimate. In the course of the history of Egypt we shall indeed 
frequently have occasion to note what immense weight this people attached 
to female succession, and how it is this which in innumerable instances 
gives the colour of legitimacy to the assumption of the throne b}’ a 
sovereign or a dynasty. John of Antioch makes the Nile flow with honey for 
eleven days in the reign of Binothris, while Manetho postpones this miracle 
until the reign of Nefercheres./ 


The Third 


Dynasty 


Meynphites 


Manetho 


Turin Papyrus 


Abydos 


Saqqarah 


Monuments 


Years in 


Manetho 
Afr. 


Euseb. 


Necherophes 
Seker-nefer-ka 


Seker-nefer-ka 


28 


Tosorthros . 


.... Uefa. 


T’efa ... 


29 


Mesochris 
Neb-ka... 
Neb-ka.. 


Neb-ka-Ra. 


17 


Soiiphis. . 
Ter... 
T’er-sa.. 
Ter... 


Ter... 


16 


Tosertasis . 


T’er-teta .. 


Teta ... 


T’er-teta .. 


19 


Aches ... 


Sephurls . . 
Set’es ... 


Ra-neb-ka? 


30 


Chei-pheres , 


Huni ... 


Ra-nefer-ka 


Huni... 


Huni... 


Note.— T’ is 


to be pronounc 


ed tch or z. 


Total 


214 


Unfortunately we cannot as yet positively identify Necherophes on the 
tablets and monuments. A new arrangement, and one that has much in its 
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favour, is to connect him with Neb-ka or Neb-ka-Ra (No. 4, in 
Wiedemann’s table). This would join Seker-nefer-ka with Sesochris (No. 8, 
IInd Dynasty) with the additional support that ” ochris ” is plainly the Greek 
equivalent of ” Seker ” ; and T’ef a with Cheneres, although the latter 
assumption is admittedly the merest guesswork. This brings T’er-sa (or 
Zeser, as it is more often spelled) opposite Tosorthros. We know that Zeser 
built the step-pyramid of Saqqarah and Manetho says that Tosorthros “built 
a house of hewn stones.” He is the most important sovereign of the dynasty. 
Manetho further credits him with bringing the art of writing to perfection ; 
he is also supposed to have been a physician, and for this reason the divine 
Asculapius of the Greeks. From Tosertasis to the end of the dynasty there 
are differences of opinion in regard to order or identification, and 
consequently we are still at sea with regard to Tyreis, Mesochris, and 
Soiiphis. 


THE PYRAMID DYNASTY 


The IVth Dynasty has a peculiar and unique interest for the casual observer 
of Egyptian history, because it was the time when the world-famous 
pyramids were erected, the pyramids which were accounted among the 
wonders of the world in classical antiquity, and the name of which has 
stood almost as a synonym of Egypt for all succeeding generations. If one 
were to list the wonders of the world in our day, the legitimate number 
would swell far beyond the classical estimate of seven ; but it may be 
doubted if among them all there would be any more justly accounted 
wonderful than these same pyramids. Even if constructed to-day, they 
would be accounted marvellous structures ; and, dating as they do from 
remotest antiquity, when the devices of the modern mechanic were yet 
undreamed of, they seem almost miraculous. Nothing that any other land 
can show at all rivals or duplicates them; they are unique, like Egypt 
herself. What adds to the unique interest of the pyramids is the fact that we 
know almost nothing of their builders, except what these structures 
themselves relate. The pyramids epitomise the history of an epoch. They are 
the standing witness that Egypt in that epoch was inhabited by a highly 
civilised people. But practically all that we know of this people is that they 
were the builders of the pyramids. Even that is much, however, and we shall 
advantageously dwell at length upon these monuments, viewing them from 
as many standpoints as possible — through the eyes of Diodorus on the one 
hand, and of the most recent European explorers on the other, a 


Diodorus, voicing the traditions of his time, gives the following entertaining 
account of these marvels : ^ 


[ 1 Here and in subsequent excerpts from Diodorus we use a seventeentli- 
ceutury translation. ] 
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” Chcmmis [Kliufu or Cheops], the Eightli King from Rempliis, was of 
Memphis, and reign’d Fifty Years. He built the greatest of the Three 
Pyramids, which were accounted amongst the Seven Wonders of the World. 
They stand towards Lybia a Hundred and Twenty Furlongs from 
JNIemphis, and Five and Forty from Nile. The Greatness of these Works, 
and the excessive Labour of the Workmen seen in them, do even strike the 
Beholders with Admiration and Astonishment. The greatest being Four- 
square, took up on every Square Seven Hundred Foot of Ground in the 
Basis, and above Six Hundred Foot in height, spiring up narrower by little 
and little, till it come up to the Point, the Top of which was Six Cubits 
Square. It’s built of solid Marble throughout, of rough Work, but of 
perpetual Duration : For though it be now a Thousand Years since it was 
built (Some say above Three Thousand and Four Hundred) yet the Stones 
are as firmly joynted, and the whole Building as intire and without the least 
decay, as they were at the first laying and Krection. The Stone, they say, 
was brought a long way off, out of Arabia, and that the Work was rais’d by 
making Mounts of Earth ; Cranes and other Engines being not known at that 
time. And that which is most to be admir’d at, is to see such a Foundation 
so imprudently laid, as it seems to be, in a Sandy Place, where there’s not 
the least Sign of any Earth cast up, nor Marks where any Stone was cut and 
polish’d ; so that the whole Pile seems to be rear’d all at once, and fixt in 
the midst of Heaps of Sand by some God, and not built by degrees by the 
Hands of Men. Some of the Egyptians tell wonderful things, and invent 
strange Fables concerning these Works, affirming that the Mounts were 
made of Salt and Salt-Peter, and that they were melted by the Inundation of 
the River, and being so dissolv’d, everything was washt away but the 
Building itself. But this is not the Truth of the thing ; but the great 
Multitude of Hands that rais’d the Mounts, the same carry’d back the Earth 
to the Place whence they dug it, for the}’- say there were Three Hundred 
and Sixty Thousand Men imploy’d in this Work, and the Whole was scarce 
compleated in Twenty Years time. 


” When this King was dead, his Brother Cephres [Khaf-Ra] succeeded him, 
and reign’d Six and Fifty Years : Some say it was not his Brother, but his 
Son Chabryis that came to the Crown : But all agree in this, that the 


Successor, in imitation of his Predecessor, erected another Pyramid like to 
the former, both in Structure and Artificial Workmanship, but not near so 
large, every square of the Basis being only a Furlong in Breadth. 


” Upon the greater Pyramid was inscrib’d the value of the Herbs and 
Onions that were spent upon the Labourers during the Works, which 
amounted to above Sixteen Hundred Talents. 


” There’s nothing writ upon the lesser : The Entrance and Ascent is only on 
one side, cut by steps into the main Stone. Although the Kings dcsign’d 
these Two for their Sepulchers, yet it hapen’d that neither of them were 
there buri’d. For the People, being incens’d at them by reason of the Toyl 
and Labour they were put to, and the cruelty and oppression of their Kings, 
threatened to drag their Carkasses out of their Graves, and pull them by 
piece-meal, and cast them to the Dogs ; and therefore both of them upon 
their Beds commanded their Servants to bury them in some obscure place. 


” After him reign’d Mycerinus [Mencheres] (otherwise call’d Cherinus) the 
Son of him who built the first Pyramid. This Prince began a Third, but died 
before it was finish’d ; every square of the Basis was Three Hundred Foot. 
The Walls for fifteen Stories high were Black Marble like that of Thebes, 
the rest was of the same Stone with the other Pyramids. Though 
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the other Pyramids went beyond this in greatness, yet this far excell’d the 
rest in the Curiosity of tlie Structure and the largeness of the Stones. On that 
side of the Pyramid towards the North, was inscrib’d the Name of the 
Founder Mecerinus. This King, they say, detesting the severity of the 
former Kings, carried himself all his Days gently and graciously towards all 
his Subjects, and did all that possibly he could to gain their Love and Good 
Will towards him ; besides other things, he expended vast Sums of Money 
upon the Oracles and Worship of the Gods ; and bestowing large Gifts upon 


honest Men whom he judg’d to be injur’d, and to be hardly dealt with in the 
Courts of Justice. 


” There are other Pyramids, every Square of which are Two Hundred Foot 
in the Basis ; and in all things like unto the other, except in bigness. It’s said 
that these Three last Kings built them for their Wives. 


” Tt is not in the least doubted, but that these Pyramids far excel all the other 
Works throughout all Egypt, not only in the Greatness and Costs of the 
Building, but in the Excellency of the Workmanship : For the Architects 
(they say) are much more to be admir’d than the Kings themselves that 
were at the Cost. For those perform’d all by their own Ingenuity, but these 
did nothing but by the Wealth handed to them by descent from their 
Predecessors, and by the Toyl and Labour of other Men.“e 


A MODERN ACCOUNT OF THE PYRAMIDS 


The Egyptians of the Theban period were compelled to form their opinions 
of the Pharaohs of the Memphite dynasties in the same way as we do, less 
by the positive evidence of their acts than by the size and number of their 
monuments : they measured the magnificence of Cheops [Khufu] by the 
dimensions of his pyramid, and all nations having followed this example, 
Cheops has continued to be one of the three or four names of former times 
which sound familiar to our ears. The hills of Gizeh in his time terminated 
in a bare, wind-swept tableland. A few solitary mastabas were scattered 
here and there on its surface, similar to those whose ruins still crown the hill 
of Dahshur. 


The Sphinx, buried even in ancient times to its shoulders, raised its head 
halfway down the eastern slope, at its southern angle ; beside him the 
temple of Osiris, lord of the Necropolis, was fast disappearing under the 
sand ; and still farther back, old abandoned tombs honeycombed the rock. 


Cheops [Khufu] chose a site for his pyramid on the northern edge of the 
plateau, whence a view of the city of the White Wall, at the same time of 
the holy city of Heliopolis, could be obtained. A small mound which 
commanded this prospect was roughly squared, and incorporated into the 


masonry; the rest of the site was levelled to receive the first course of 
stones. 


The pyramid when completed had a height of 476 feet on a base 764 feet 
square ; but the decaying influence of time has reduced these dimensions to 
450 and 730 feet respectively. It possessed, up to the Arab conquest, its 
polished facing, coloured by age, and so subtly jointed that one would have 
said that it was a single slab from top to bottom. The work of facing the 
pyramid began at the top ; that of the point was first placed in position, then 
the courses were successively covered until the bottom was reached. 


In the interior every device had been employed to conceal tlie exact 
position of the sarcophagus, and to discourage the excavators whom chance 
or persistent search might have put upon the right track. Their first 
difficulty would be to discover the entrance under the limestone casing. It 
lay hidden 
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almost in the middle of the northern face, on the level of the eighteenth 
course, at about forty-five feet above the ground. A movable flagstone, 
working on a stone pivot, disguised it so effectively that no one except the 
priests and custodians could have distinguished this stone from its 
neighbours. When it was tilted up, a yawning passage was revealed, three 
and a half feet in height, with a breadth of four feet. The passage is an 
inclined plane, extending partly through the masonry and partly through the 
solid rock for a distance of 318 feet; it passes through an unfinished 
chamber and ends in cul-de-sac 59 feet farther on. 


The Great Pyramid was called Khut, “the Horizon,” in which Khufu had to 
be swallowed ui), as his father, the Sun, was engulfed every evening in the 
hori/on of tlie west. It contained only the chambers of the deceased, without 
a word of inscription, and we should not know to whom it belonged, if the 
masons, during its construction, had not daubed here and there in red paint 


among tlieir private marks the name of the king and the date of his reign. 
Woi’ship was rendered to this Pharaoh in a temple constructed a little in 
front of the eastern side of the pyramid, but of which nothing remains lut a 
mass of ruins. 


Pharaoh had no need to wait until he was mummified before he became a 
god ; religious rites in his honour were established on his ascension ; and 
many of the individuals who made up his court attached themselves to his 
doul)le long before his double had become disembodied. They served him 
faitlifully during their life, to repose finally in his shadow in the little 
pyramids and mastabas which clustered around him. Of Dadef-Ra (or Tatf- 
Ra), his immediate successor, we can probably say that he reigned eight 
years. 


[This is according to the Abydos and Saqqarah lists, but his chronological 
position is still uncertain. The inscription of Mertitefs, one of Sneferu’s 
queens, mentions that she was later a favourite of Khufu, and even in her 
old age, of Ivhaf-Ra. This, if true, would leave no space for Dadef-Ra 
between these reigns, so he was either a co-regent or successor. In the 
XXVIth Dynasty his priests give, in several instances, the succession as 
Khufu, Khaf-Ra, Dadef-Ra. Professor Petrie identifies him with the 
Rhatoises of Manetho, and so makes him the third successor of Khufu, but 
Professor .Maspero, in his reading ” Dadef-Ra,” distinctly dissents from any 
sucli recognition. It is possible that this king is the same person as the 
Prince Ilortotef, son of Kliufu, who, as the hero of a famous tale, is one of 
the best-known characters of early Egyptian literature. | 


But Khaf-Ra (or Kliephren), the next son, who succeeded to the throne, 
erected temples and a gigantic pyramid, like his father. He placed it some 
394 feet to the southwest of that of Cheops (Khufu); and called it Ur, “the 
Great.” It is, however, smaller than its neighbour, and attains a height of 
only 443 feet, but at a distance the difference in height disappears, and 
many travellers have thus been led to attribute the same elevation to the 
two. 


The internal arrangements of the pyramid are of the simplest character ; 
they consist of a granite-built passage carefully concealed in the north face, 
running at first at an angle of 25°, and then horizontally, until stopped by a 


granite barrier at a point which indicates a change of direction; a second 
pa.s.sage, which begins on the outside, at a distance of some yards in 
advance of the ba.se of the pyramid, and proceeds, after passing through an 
unfinished chamber, to rejoin the first ; finally, a chamber hollowed in the 
rock, but surmounted by a pointed roof of fine limestone slabs. The 
sarcophagus was of granite, and, like that of Khufu, bore neither the name 
of a king nor the representation of a god. 
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Of Khaf-Ra’s sons, Men-kau-Ra (the Mycerinus of the Greeks), who was 
his successor, could scarcely dream of excelling his father and grandfather ; 
his pyramid, “the Supreme” (Her), barely attained an elevation of 216 feet, 
and was exceeded in height by those which were built at a later date. Up to 
one-fourth of its height it was faced with syenite, and the remainder, up to 
the summit, with limestone. For lack of time, doubtless, the dressing of the 
granite was not completed, but the limestone received all the polish it was 
capable of taking. The enclosing wall was extended to the north so as to 
meet, and be of one width with, that of the Second Pyramid. The temple 
was connected with the plain by a long and almost straight causeway, which 
ran for the greater part of its course upon an embankment raised above the 
neighbouring ground. 


The arrangement of the interior of the pyramid is somewhat complicated, 
and bears witness to changes brought about unexpectedly in the course of 
construction. The original central mass probably did not exceed 180 feet in 
breadth at the base, with a vertical height of 151 feet. It contained a sloping 
passage cut into the hill itself, and an oblong low-roofed cell devoid of 
ornament. The main bulk of the work had been already completed, and the 
casing not yet begun, when it was decided to modify the proportions of the 
whole. Men-kau-Ra was not, it appears, the eldest son and appointed heir of 
Khaf-Ra ; while still a mere prince he was preparing for himself a pyramid 
similar to those which lie near ” the Horizon,” when the deaths of his father 
and brother called him to the throne. 


What was sufficient for him as a child, was no longer suitable for him as a 
Pharaoh ; the mass of the structure was increased to its present dimensions, 
and a new inclined passage was effected in it, at the end of which a hall 
panelled with granite gave access to a kind of antechamber. The latter 


communicated by a horizontal corridor with the first vault, which was 
deepened for the occasion ; the old entrance, now no longer of use, was 
roughly filled up. 


Men-kau-Ra did not find his last resting-place in this upper level of the 
interior of the pyramid : a narrow passage, hidden behind the slabbing of 
the second chamber, descended into a secret crypt, lined with granite and 
covered with a barrel-vaulted roof. The sarcophagus was a single block of 
blue-black basalt, polished, and carved into the form of a house, with a 
fagade having three doors and three openings in the form of windows, the 
whole framed in a rounded moulding and surmounted by a projecting 
cornice such as we are accustomed to see on the temples. The mummy-case 
of cedar-wood had a man’s head, and was shaped to the form of the human 
body ; it was neither painted nor gilt, but an inscription in two columns, cut 
on its front, contained the name of the Pharaoh, and a prayer on his behalf. 


The example given by Khufu, Khaf-Ra, and Men-kau-Ra was by no means 
lost in later times. From the beginning of the [Vth to the end of the X1Vth 
Dynasty — during more than fifteen hundred years — the construction of 
pyramids was a common state affair, provided for by the administration. 


Not only did the Pharaohs build them for themselves, but the princes and 
princesses belonging to the family of the Pharaohs constructed theirs, each 
one according to his resources ; three of these secondary mausoleums are 
ranged opposite the eastern side of ” the Horizon,” three opposite the 
southern face of “the Supreme,” and everywhere else — near Abusir, at 
Saqqarah, at Dahshur, or in the Fayum — the majority of the royal 
pyramids attracted around them a more or less numerous cortege of 
pyramids of princely foundation often debased in shape and faulty in 
proportion./ 
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Sneferu is the first ruler of Egypt of whose deeds we know something. A 
relief with an inscription in VVady Magharah on the peninsula of Sinai 
represents him as slaying the robber-like tribes of the desert, the Mentu, 
with a club. According to the inscriptions of the XIIth Dynasty in Sarbut-el- 
lladim, it appears that he was considered as founder of the Egyptian 
dominion in the peninsula of Sinai. His memory was honoured for many 
years ; his worship was often mentioned, and in literary works his bountiful 
reign was also called to mind. He was probably buried in the Great 
Pyramid, which has the appearance of terraces, at Medum, the opening of 
which was begun a short wiiile ago. In one of the neighbouring tombs a 
statue was found of its architect, Henka, and probably the remaining tombs 
at Medum belong to this epoch. 


Sneferu’s successor Khufu, the Cheops of Herodotus, was the builder of the 
largest pyramid. The construction of temples was also attributed to liim (tlie 
temple of the ” Lady of the Pyramids,” Isis, in Gizeh, and the planning of 
the temple of Denderah), and the town of Menat Khufu bears his name. He 
also fought in the peninsula of Sinai. In front of the immense sepulchre of 
the king, his wives or other relatives are buried in three small pyramids, and 
around them in mastabas the nobles of his court. What the (ir(;eks relate 
concerning the opi)rcssion of Egypt by Khufu and Khaf-Ra and of their 
ungodliness, whilst Men-kau-Ra as the builder of the small Pyramid is 
looked on as a righteous and just ruler, are their own words which they 
place in the mouth of the Egyptians ; such a conception is remote from the 
truth, and the picture which we gain from the tombs of the period is 
throughout bright and cheerful. Certainly every contemporary was proud of 
having taken part in this giant construction. 


After the short reign of Tatf-Ra followed Khaf-Ra, the builder of the second 
pyramid of Gizeh, to which time probably dates back the enigmati-cally 
immense construction of granite and alabaster to the south of the Great 
Sphinx; the fragments of nine statues of the king were found in it. His next 
followers were Men-kau-Ra, the Mycerinus of Herodotus, the builder of the 
third pyramid at Gizeh, and Shepses-ka-f, of whom we learn something 
definite through the biography of Ptah-Shepses, buried in Saqqarah. He had 
formerly been brought up at the court of Men-kau-Ra with the children of 
the king; he grew up under Shepses-ka-f, who gave him his eldest daughter 
to wife, loaded him with honours, and appointed him as secretary to all 
constructions which he planned to build. 


Tiie circumstance, that there is no mention of warlike expeditions either in 
this |)iography or in other monuments of this epoch, but that peaceful 
undertakings, journeys, and festivals, and above all, the constructions of the 
king, are continually (pioted, is an important sign of the character of the 
times 


Manetiio now makes three kings follow for thirty-eight years, who are 
nowhere mentioned in tiie inscriptions, and then begins a new dynasty (the 
Vth), with Usercheres, which sprang from Elephantine. But in the 
monuments it is stated that Shepses-ka-f was immediately followed by 
Uskaf (or User-ka-f) [Usercheres]. At the most, only short interregnums can 
have intervened, and Prince Sechem-ka-Ra lived under five kings, Khaf-Ra, 
Men-kau-Ra, Shepses-ka-f, Uskaf, and Sahn-Ra, whose reigns occupied 
about a century. It is very probable that a new family came to the throne 
either in a peaceful or violent manner ; in the Turin papyrus the portion 
which probably contained Uskaf’s reign has completely fallen out. 
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We learn very little of Uskaf or Usercheres. His successor Sahu-Ra, on the 
contrary, is one of the most renowned rulers of the time. He also fought in 
Wady Magharah. The next kings cannot be placed in their order with 


certainty. The Turin papyrus allows eight reigns, mostly short, to fol-low, 
and at the fifth introduces a gap ; the lists of Abydos and Saqqarah have 
only given us three names. Only Nefer-ar-ka-Ra and especially An, the first 
king who gave himself a title ( User-en- Ra), were at all important. Then 
followed Men-kau-hor (reign of eight years), Assa, witli the name of Tat- 
ka-Ra (twenty-eight years), and Unas (thirty years), of whom the first and 
second, like An, left monuments commemorative of their victories on the 
peninsula of Sinai. 


The first epoch of Egyptian history closes with the reign of Unas. Al-most 
three hundred years had passed since Sneferu had built up his pyramid and 
celebrated his victory in Wady Magharah. Throughout the whole period 
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Memphis was the central point of the kingdom, and its necropolis almost 
the only source of our instruction. After the death of Unas — it is not 
known whether he died in peace or was overthrown by a revolution — a 
new race ascended the throne and the centre of Egyptian life begins 
gradually to shift itself. The Turin papyrus rightly makes the first principal 
division here, and gives the sum of all the reigns from Menes to Unas ; but 
the figures are unfortunately lost to us. 


Here follows a table of kings in which the lists of Manetho for the Ilird, 
IVth, and Vth Dynasties are compared with the lists of the Turin papyrus, 
the Abydos tablet, the Saqqarali tablet, and the wall list of Karnak.& It will 
be recalled that these lists, taken together, furnish us with the cliiel 
information at present accessible as to the true sequence of the early 
Egyptian rulers. Notwitlistanding its somewhat forbidding appearance at 
firs* glance, this tablet will repay careful study. It illustrates the way in 
which the different lists must be pieced together in an attempt to form a 
complete record. It shows, also, how widely the Hellenised names of 
Manetho’s list differ from the Egyptian originals ; suggesting the extent to 
which surmise must sometimes enter into identification. Indeed, it would be 
hard to tell which were the greater misfortune : the disappearance of 
Manetho’s history, or the accident by which the Turin papyrus was broken 
into scores of little pieces only to be restored in an unscientific and almost 
worthless condition by Seyffarth.a 
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Sneferu is tlie first ruler of Egypt of whose deeds we know something. A 
relief with an inscription in Wady Magharah on the peninsula of Sinai 
represents hira as slaying the robber-like tribes of the desert, the Mentu, 
with a club. According to the inscriptions of the Xllth Dynasty in Sarbut-el- 
Hadim, it appears that he was considered as founder of the Egyptian 
dominion in the peninsula of Sinai. His memory was honoured for many 
years ; his worship was often mentioned, and in literary works his bountiful 
reign was also called to mind. He was probably buried in the Great 
Pyramid, which has the ai)pearance of terraces, at Medum, the opening of 
which was begun a short while ago. In one of the neighbouring tombs a 
statue was found of its architect, Henka, and probably the remaining tombs 
at Medum belong to this epoch. 


Sne fern’s successor Khufu, the Cheops of Herodotus, was the builder of 
the largest pyramid. The construction of temples was also attributed to him 
(the temple of the ” Lady of the Pyramids,” Isis, in Gizeh, and the planning 
of the temple of Denderah), and the town of Menat Khufu bears his name. 
He also fought in the peninsula of Sinai. In front of the immense sepulchre 
of the king, his wives or other relatives are buried in three small pyramids, 
and around them in mastabas the nobles of his court. What the Greeks relate 
concerning the oppression of Egypt by Khufu and Khaf-Ra and of their 
ungodliness, whilst Men-kau-Ra as the builder of the small Pyramid is 
looked on as a righteous and just ruler, are their own words which they 
place in the mouth of the Egyptians ; such a conception is remote from the 
truth, and the picture which we gain from the tombs of the period is 
throughout bright and cheerful. Certainly every contemporary was proud of 
having taken part in this giant construction. 


After the short reign of Tatf-Ra followed Khaf-Ra, the builder of the second 
pyramid of Gizeh, to which time probably dates back the enigmati-cally 
immense construction of granite and alabaster to the south of the Great 
Sphinx; the fragments of nine statues of the king were found in it. His next 
followers were Men-kau-Ra, the Mycerinus of Herodotus, the builder of the 
third pyramid at Gizeh, and Shepses-ka-f, of whom we learn something 
definite through the biography of Ptah-Shepses, buried in Saqqarali. He had 
formerly been brought up at the court of Men-kau-Ra with the children of 
the king; he grew up under Shepses-ka-f, who gave him his eldest daughter 


to wife, loaded him with honours, and appointed him as secretary to all 
constructions which he planned to build. 


The circumstance, that there is no mention of warlike expeditions either in 
this biography or in other monuments of this epoch, but that peaceful 
undertakings, journeys, and festivals, and above all, the constructions of the 
king, are continually quoted, is an important sign of the character of the 
times 


Manetho now makes three kings follow for thirty-eight years, who are 
nowhere mentioned in the inscriptions, and then begins a new dynasty (the 
Vth), with Userclieres, which sprang from Elephantine. But in the 
monuments it is stated that Shepses-ka-f was immediately followed by 
Uskaf (or User-ka-f) [Userclieres]. At the most, only short interregnums can 
have intervened, and Prince Sechem-ka-Ra lived under five kings, Khaf-Ra, 
Men-kau-Ra, Shepses-ka-f, Uskaf, and Sahu-Ra, whose reigns occupied 
about a century. It is very probable that a new family came to the throne 
either in a peaceful or violent manner ; in tlie Turin papyrus the portion 
which probably contained Uskaf’s reign has completely fallen out. 
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(2) That the Akau-hor of a few monuments is probably the personal name 
of Nef er-kha-Ra (Saqqarah tablet) ; now read Nef er-f-Ra. 


We may also now reject the Nefer-Ra (No. 14) and the Ahtes (No. 19) and 
consider the Vth Dynasty, beginning with Uskaf and ending with Unas to 
consist of nine kings, and to have lasted about two hundred and twenty 
years. 


Various monuments have come down to us from the Vth Dynasty, including 
inscriptions on steles and tablets, an alabaster vase, a polished ink slab and 
scarabs. Among the most interesting remains of the period is a papyrus roll 
found in 1893 at Saqqarah near the Step Pyramid. This papyrus contains an 


account of the reign of King Tat-ka-Ra or Assa, and it is believed to be the 
oldest fragment of manuscript in existence. A much more famous papyrus 
roll, the so-called Prisse Papyrus — sometimes called the oldest book in the 
world — now in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, is believed to be a 
copy of an original written in the time of Assa. The Prisse Papyrus itself 
dates from the XIIth Dynasty. It was written by one Ptah-hotep, spoken of in 
the book itself as ” Son of the King, of his body,” which phrase may mean 
that the author was actually the son of the king (Brugsch) or, that he was 
really a relative of the monarch, perhaps his uncle (Petrie). The document 
itself has a peculiar interest aside from its age. It is the philosophical 
moralising of an old man who, plain-tively lamenting the infirmities of age, 
casts a regretful glance on by-gone times ; yet whose view on the whole is 
wise and optimistic. ” It does the heart good and rejoices the mind,” says 
Brugsch, “to follow that old harangue which preserves the intimate thought 
of the age of the prince, embracing the whole course of human existence in 
simple, childish words. Here is a noble lesson on the true greatness of man, 
for throughout he breathes a spirit of human purity which finds the only true 
greatness in a modest mind.” 


Professor Mahaffy, speaking in a somewhat similar vein, calls attention to 
the fact that the morals, the aspirations, and the unsolved social problems of 
the remote time in which Ptah-hotep wrote bear a singular resemblance to 
those of to-day, pointing the moral that humanity has not greatly changed in 
essentials during the intervening five or six thousand years. 


After the Vth Dynasty, which was regarded by the author of the Turin 
Papyrus as closing an epoch, there is a period of five hundred years or more 
during which relatively little is known of Egyptian history. According to the 
lists of Manetho, this period saw the rise and fall of various dynasties 
which, vaguely as they are known, have passed into traditional history as 
Dynasties VI to X. The Turin Papyrus and the lists of Abydos, Saqqarah, 
and Karnak supply us with various names, mostly unsuggestive of the 
names of Manetho. There are, however, two or three exceptions to this, 
notably the king named third in Manetho’s VIth Dynasty, Philos, who is 
believed to represent the monarch named on all the other lists as Meri-Ra, 
or, as he is more generally known, Pepi, the latter being his family name. 
This monarch, who probably lived about 3200 B.C., was the Ramses II of 


his epoch. He has left us more monuments than any other ruler before the 
Xnth Dynasty. These include a pyramid at Saqqarah, rock inscriptions in 
steles at Elephantine and elsewhere, statuettes, canopic jars, cylinders, and 
scarabs. The most notable of all the monuments ascribed to him is the Red 
Sphinx of Tanis, now in the Louvre in Paris, which, if really his, — the 
matter is still not quite decided among the best authorities, — is the oldest 
sphinx known. If authentic, the face’ of this sphinx probably fur-102 THE 
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nishes a representation of Pepi which is doubtless the most ancient portrait 
in existence. 


A great builder and monument-maker, he was a great conqueror as well, 
waging successful wars against the Aamu and Herusha, who inhabited the 
desert east of the Delta. He even extended his conquests against “the land of 
the Terehbah,” which, it has been surmised, may be Syria ; or which may 
possibly have been even farther to the north : the similarity of names 
suggests that the people referred to may have been the Tibareni, one of the 
sumller peoples of Asia Minor. In any event, the warlike expedition against 
this unknown people was made in ships. 


The most interesting thing about King Pepi remains to be told. This is the 
manner in which records of his deeds have come down to us. The various 
monuments left by the king himself contain scant reference to his 
accomplishments. The inscription that enables us to gain glimpses of the 
life of the greatest monarch of his epoch is not the inscription of the 
monarch himself, but of one of his servants. This officer of the king bore 
the name of Una. He was of unknown origin, and there is no reason to 
suppose that he was of royal blood ; but he attained to the highest 
distinction. He had come to be, according to the inscription over his tomb, ” 
Crown bearer of the Majesty (of the King), Superintendent of the 
storehouse, and Registrar (Sacred Scribe) of the docks” for King Teta, the 
predecessor of King Pepi. 


On the death of his master, Una appears to have passed into the service of 
the next incumbent, Pepi, as ” Chief of the coffer of the Majesty (of the 


King) with the rank of Companion, Scribe, Priest of the place of his 
pyramid.” ” His Majesty was satisfied with me (beyond all) his servants,” 
declares Una. “(He gave me also) to hear all things. I was alone with the 
Royal Scribe, and officer of all the secrets. The King was satisfied with me 
more than any of his chiefs, of his family, of his servants.” 


The inscription then goes on to detail the services rendered by Una to Pepi, 
and his son Mer-en-Ra as well. He fully earned all of his titles and honours. 
He would seem to have been in charge, not merely of household affairs, 
building operations, the moving of monuments and the like, but to have 
been commander-in-chief of the armies, and the efficient agent of Pepi in 
his conquests at home and abroad, as he says : ” He sent me five times, to 
subdue the land of Herusha to subdue their revolt b} this force. His Majesty 
was pleased at it beyond everything Saying, have revolted the Negroes of 
this tribe of the land of Khetara, safely to Takhisa; I sailed again in boats 
with this force. I subdued this country from the extreme frontier on the 
North of the land of Herusha. Then was ordered this army on the road. They 
subdued them also smiting all opponents there. The place was thrown under 
my sandals. The King of Upper and Lower Egypt Mer-en-Ra the Divine 
Lord the ever living gave me to be a Duke, Governor of the South 
ascending from Abu to the North of the nome Letopolis. I very much 
pleased His Majesty, I greatly pleased His Majesty to the Satisfaction of His 
Majesty.” 


One of the most interesting passages in the inscription of Una is that in 
which he gives details of the transportation of the pyramid Kha-nefer of 
Mer-en-Ra, making for it “a boat of burthen in the little dock 60 cubits in 
length and thirty in its breadth, put together in 17 days in the month of 
K[)iphi.” There was not water enough in the river to tow the pyramid safely, 
Dut the inscription continues : ” It was done by me forthwith before the god 
(King). His Majesty the Divine Lord ordered and sent me to excavate four 
docks in the South for three boats of burthen, four transports in the 
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small basin of the land of Uauat. Then the rulers of the countries of Araret, 
Aam, and Ma, supplied the wood for them. It was made in about a year at 
the time of the inundation loaded with very much granite for the Kha-nefer 
pyramid of Mer-en-Ra.” (Birch’s S’ translation.) 


Aside from its intrinsic interest, this inscription of Una has a peculiar 
historical importance as illustrating a phase of life in Egypt that we shall not 
see duplicated among the Semitic nations of Asia ; the fact, namely, that a 
mere subject of the king could leave a permanent record of his deeds. In 
Babylonia and Assyria it is the monarch always who speaks from the 
inscriptions ; the name of a subject is never mentioned. It is not so very 
often, even in Egypt, that the name of a subject is heard, but the fact that 
this sometimes occurs marks a distinct difference between the character of 
the Egyptian and Asiatic civilisations. 


One other monarch of the Vlth Dynasty has gained traditional fame ; this 
time through the pages of Herodotus. This is the Queen Nitocris. 
Herodotus, to be sure, gives us no clew as to the age when this female 
monarch ruled, but the name appears in the lists of Manetho. Herodotus was 
attracted by the picturesque story told him in reference to Nitocris by the 
Egyptian priests. He asserts that of the names of three hundred and thirty 
sovereigns, successors of Menes, recited to him from a book by the 
Egyptian priests, only one was a female native of the country. He continues 
: ” The female was called Nitocris, which was also the pame of the 
Babylonian princess. They affirm that the Egyptians having slain her 
brother, who was their sovereign, she was appointed his successor ; and that 
afterwards, to avenge his death, she destroyed by artifice a great number of 
Egyptians. By her orders a large subterraneous apartment was constructed 
professedly for festivals, but in reality for a different purpose. She invited to 
this place a great number of those Egyptians whom she knew to be the 
principal instruments of her brother’s death, and then by a private canal 
introduced the river amongst them. They added, that to avoid the 
indignation of the people, she suffocated herself in an apartment filled with 
ashes.” (Herodotus, II, 99.) 


The Turin papyrus gives the name of Nit-aqert as one of the Pharaohs of the 
Vlth Dynasty, so it would apjear that Herodotus was writing of an actual 


personage, whether or not the story that he tells was well founded. Manetho 
says of Nitocris that she governed twelve years, ” the noblest and most 
beautiful woman of that period, fair, and at the same time the builder of the 
Third Pyramid.” Brugsch, commenting upon this, says : ” It is difficult to 
discover the historical foundation for the tale of Herodotus, and we would 
only say that it must indicate that about the time of Queen Nitocris, 
internecine murders and dissensions began in the kingdom, awakened by 
the poisonous envy of the pretenders to the throne.” As to Manetho’s 
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assertion that Nitocris built the Third Pyramid, it has been explained by 
Perring that the Third Pyramid was transformed and enlarged at a later date. 
It is suggested that ” Queen Nitocris took possession of Men-kau-Ra’s 
tomb, left the king’s sarcophagus in a lower vault, and placed her own in 
the chamber in front. If we are to be guided by the ruined fragments of 
bluish basalt which lie on the spot, she had the surface of the monument 
faced with that costly decoration of highly polished granite, which 
afterward served inventive Greek story-tellers with a foundation for the tale 
of Rhodopis, the hetaira, who reduced her friends to beggary that she might 
obtain vast sums of money for the building of the pyramid.” 


THE BEAUTIFUL NITOCRIS 


Various romances have become associated with traditions in reference to 
Nitocris. She was credited with supernatural witchery, and it was said that 
after her death her naked spirit haunted the pyramid she was alleged to have 
built, and that by the magic of her mere smile she drove her lovers mad. 
The story of her revenge upon the men who, in a riot, had killed her brother 
tiie king, is given by Herodotus as above. The brother she avenged was 
Menthesouphis, whom Meyer places at some distance from her in the line. 
Round this same Nitocris gathered other legends, among them the original 
of our Cinderella story. According to this version, Nitocris was originally a 
courtesan named Rhodopis (“Rosy-cheeked” — a translation into Greek of 
the name Nitocris). Once when she was bathing in the river, an eagle stole 
one of her little gilded sandals, and flying away let it fall into the lap of the 
king, who was holding a court of justice in the open air. He was so taken 
with the beauty of the tiny shoe that he had a search made for the woman 
whom it fitted, and made her his queen. 


Beyond the historical narratives of Una, and the traditions about Nitocris, 
only shreds of knowledge are forthcoming regarding the monarchs of the 
long epoch with which we are dealing. The epoch as a whole is well 
characterised in the words of Brugsch:o 


A profound darkness falls over Egyptian history after the time of Ne-fer-ka- 
Ra, shrouding even the faintest traces of the existence of kings whose 
empty names the tablets of Abydos and Saqqarah have preserved to us, 
names without deeds, sounds without meaning, like the inscriptions on the 
tombs of unknown, obscure men. Unless we are deceived, we may here 
picture a state split up into petty kingdoms and scourged by civil war and 
regicide, from whose hag or princes no saviour arose to strike down the 
refractory with the strong arm, grasp with a firm hand the loosened rein, 
and once more establish a central government. 


In a few words may be added certain more or less inchoate details as to the 
few monarchs of the Vlth to Xth Dynasties upon whose history the most 
recent research has thrown some rays of light. 


As for the Vlth Dynasty, the most modern attempts at disentanglement 
place a Mer-en-Ra II and a Neter-ka-Ra after Nefer-ka-Ra ; Mer-en-Ra II to 
correspond with the Menthesuphis of Manetho as distinct from the 
Methusuphis [Mer-en-Ra I] of the same historian. The Neter-ka-Ra occurs 
only on tlie Abydos Tablet, and is followed by Men-ka-Ra, which is also 
found nowhere else. But there is some reason to believe that the bearer of 
this name is identical with the Nit-aqert of the Turin papyrus and the 
Nitocris of Manetho, and in this connection the confusion between Men- 
kau-Ra and Nitocris is susceptible of another and perhaps better explanation 
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than that offered by Perring ; for although the Third Pyramid has been 
enlarged, the manner of its enlargement shows that it was done in the age of 
the Pyramid builders and not so late as the end of the Vlth Dynasty. 
Therefore it is better to accept M. Maspero’s theory of the alterations as 
given in a preceding page; while the similarity of the names Men-kau-Ra 
and Men-ka-Ra will show how Manetho was led into the error of assigning 
the building of the Third Gizeh Pyramid to Queen Nitocris. 


The Vllth and Villth Dynasties fell through causes of disintegration and 
decay. The capital was transferred to Heracleopolis, presumably because of 
the intrusion of an outside people into the Delta. 


Some authorities assign the dislodgment of the native dynasty to a 
perplexing line of foreign kings whose position still defies definition ; but 
Professor Petrie writing in 1901 says : ” The group of foreign kings, mainly 
known by scarabs and cylinders, Khyan, Samqan, Anthar, Yaqebar, Shesha, 
and Uazed, are probably of the X Vth-X VIth Dynasties, though some 
connections place them shortly before the XIIth Dynasty.” All we yet know 
of the intrusion is concisely stated by Eduard Meyer : ” We may with some 
certainty assume that strange Syrian races attacked Egypt and probably 
ruled the land or part of it for a while.” 


Two legitimate kings of the [Xth or Xth Dynasty now stand out prominently 
; Ab-meri-Ra (Kheti) who may be the Achthoes of Manetho, the first of his 
recorded IXth Dynasty, and Ka-meri-Ra. But the most interesting historical 
information of this period is from three tombs of the princes of Assiut ; 
Kheti I, Tefa-ba, and Kheti II. 


The Thebans had now practically obtained their independence, and certain 
circumstances indicate that the beginning of the Xlth Dynasty was 
contemporary with the Xth. Such a state of affairs will explain the singular 
fact that Manetho assigns only forty-three years to the Xlth D3’nasty. For it 
is held that he ignored contemporaneous dynasties, and therefore may have 
rejected about one hundred and twenty years, during which period he does 
not recognise the Xlth Dynasty as legitimate. « 
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CHAPTER II. THE OLD THEBAN KINGDOM 


Egypt is the monumental land of the earth, as the Egyptians are the 
monumental people of history. — Baron Bunsen. 


The history of civilisation is very largely the history of a few great cities. 


There has been no great people without its great metropolis. The overthrow 
of sucli a city, as in the case of Nineveh, or Babylon, or Tyre, or Sar-dis, 
often meant tlie subjugation or destruction of a nation. And the mere 
transfer of supremacy from one city to another within the same country 
meant the beginning of a new era. It was so in Egypt when the centre of 
authority shifted from Memphis to Thebes. By common consent, historians 
mark the period in which Thebes became the home of the ruling monarch, 
and hence tlie capital of Egypt, as a new era in Egyptian history. This new 
era is commonly designated the Old Theban Kingdom, or the Middle 
Kingdom. 


This era of the Theban supremacy was by no means a homogeneous epoch. 
It saw many dynasties established and overthrown ; it even witnessed the 
conquest of the country by a strange horde from the east, a horde spoken of 
as the Shepherd invaders, whose leaders, seated upon the throne of Egypt 
f{(»r some generations, have passed into history as the Hyksos or Shepherd 
kings. These outsiders held the power so long, indeed, that they may very 
well have felt entitled to call themselves Egyptians. The later generations 
had its good claim to that name as, for example, any Caucasian has to call 
himself an American. Yet when the Hyksos kings were finally overthrown, 
the feat seems to have been regarded as tlie expulsion of intruders, and the 
verdict of p(jsterity is that the governmental power passed back to its 
rightful i)Qssessors. It would be difficult, however, to say how much the 
ethnic status of the race may have been modified by the influence of these 
many generations of outsiders. Be that as it may, the Egyptians who 
expelled the Hyksos kings and established anew the ” native” dynasties 


were in some respects a very different people from the Egyptians whom the 
Hyksos had overthrown. But before expanding this point we had best 
follow the fortunes of the Old Theban Kingdom itself. 


THE ELEVENTH DYNASTY 


For the Xlth Dynasty we have as yet no good list ; the total number of kings 
even is unknown, but the best authorities agree that there were probably 
about nine. But since this dynasty undoubtedly ruled at Thebes 
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simultaneously with the Xth at Heracleopolis, whence it had been driven 
from Memphis, the question as to just which Theban prince so far overcame 
the legitimate government in the struggle that had been long going on, as to 
be acknowledged the ruler of Egypt, will probably never reach solution. 
Professor Petrie begins with Antef I and follows him with Mentuhotep I, 
Antef II, Antef III, Mentuhotep II, Antef IV, and then Nub-kheper-Ra (or 
Antef V). Concerning the latter and his two successors, there is no question 
; we emerge once more into the daylight. After Nub-kheper-Ra comes Neb- 
kher-Ra whose other name was Mentuhotep, and we designate him as the 
third of his name. He stands fifty-seventh on the Abydos list.« 


The princely line from which the commanding figure of King Mentuhotep 
III stood forth to the healing of the reunited kingdom was of Theban origin. 
The feeble ancestors of his race bore alternately the names of Antef and 
Mentuhotep. They had set up their regal dwelling in that city of Thebes 
which afterward became of such world-wide importance, and their tombs 
(simple, homely tiled pyramids) lay at the foot of the ” Western Mountain ” 
of the Theban necropolis. Here a few ruins of ancient date indicate the 
names of the rulers. It was here too that, more than twenty years ago, two 


quite modest sarcophagi belonging to these Pharaohs were brought to light 
by some Arabs in search of gold, and unconscious of what a treasure they 
had found. 


In that part of the city of the dead which nowadays goes among the 
inhabitants by the name of Assassif, those sarcophagi were found, only 
lightly covered with sand and rubble and one of them containing the 
embalmed body of a king, his head adorned with a royal circlet. The cover 
of the casket was richly gilded, and the sacred symbols which decked the 
central strip soon revealed the name of Pharaoh Antef in the royal 
cartouche. 


In the year 1854, when Brugsch for the first time stayed on the banks of the 
Nile, he had the unhoped-for good fortune to stumble, in a lumber room in 
the house of the Greek consul, across the coffin of a second Antef, which 
was notably distinguished from the first by his cognomen of “the Great.” 
The coffin is now preserved in the Louvre, a precious and valuable relic of 
the ancient kingdom of the Pharaohs. 


The black rocks of the island of Konosso, near Osiris’s favoured island of 
Philse above the First Cataract, preserve the memory of the Mentuhotep (H) 
who bore the royal name of Neb-taui-Ra, “Sun of the Lord of the Country.” 
A sculpture chiselled in the hard stone shows the Pharaoh as the conqueror 
of thirteeii peoples, and as the devout servant of his original pro-genitor 
Khem or Amsu, the famous god of Coptos. The place of this name (Qobt it 
was actually called among the Egyptians) had at that time a great 
reputation. 


This Mentuhotep also appears perpetuated on the wall in the rocky valley, 
together with his mother, Ama. He had, so his inscription distinctly says, 
caused a deep well, ten cubits in diameter, to be sunk in the waterless, 
desolate waste, in order to provide reviving draughts of fresh water for all 
pilgrims with their beasts of burden and all men whom the king had 
commissioned to quarry stone in the hot valley. 


Another inscription, dated the 15th of Paophi in the second year of the reign 
of our Mentuhotep, next commemorates tlie god Khem, ” the Lord of the 
Peoples of this Wilderness,” then renders homage to other heavenly beings, 


and informs us how it was marvellously contrived to convey the gigantic 
blocks of stone Nileward to serve for the future housing of the royal corpse. 
A high dignitary, Amenemhat by name, and appointed to 
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superintend all works of the kind for Pharaoh, received an express order to 
forward the heavy load of the sarcophagus and its cover from the mountains 
to the ruler’s eternal resting-place. 


Long was the way and hard the labour of the task, for the mighty mass of 
hewn stone measured eight cubits in length, whilst the proportion of this to 
the breadth and height was as four to two. When rich offerings had been 
made to the gods, three thousand strong men succeeded in moving the 
gigantic weight of stone from its place, and in rolling it down the valley to 
the river. 


We have less information respecting the other Mentuhotep, whose pyramid 
bears the name of Khu-asu, “the most shining place.” A tombstone found in 
the carefully explored valley of Abydos commemorates the priest who 
presented the offerings of the dead to the departed king at the pyramid. 


Tiie list of kings closes with Sankh-ka-Ra, the fifty-eighth of the long series 
of Abydos. The rock valley of Hammamat commemorates him in an 
inscription of the highest value. From Coptos the way led through waterless 
deserts toward the coast of the Red Sea, and was much frequented by 
merchants, who, for the sake of profit, ventured life and limb, and after 
pain-ful wanderings on desert paths trusted themselves in the harbour to 
frail vessels, that they might steer for the southern regions of the farther 
coasts and bring valuable goods, principally costly spices full of sweet 
savours, back from the land of Punt to their native country and the temples 
of the gods. 


THE VOYAGE TO PUNT 


Under the name of Punt, the ancient inhabitants of Kamit understood a 
distant country, washed by the great sea, full of valleys and hills, rich in 
ebony and other valuable woods, in incense, balsam, precious metals and 
stones ; rich also in animals, for there are camelopards, cheetahs, panthers, 
dog-headed apes, and long-tailed monkeys. Winged creatures with strange 
feathers fiew up to the boughs of wonderful trees, especially of the incense 
tree and the cocoanut palm. Such was the conception of the Egyptian Ophir, 
doubtless the coa.st of the modern Somaliland, which lies in view of 
Arabia, though divided from it by the sea. 


According to the old dim legend, the land of Punt was the primeval 
dwelling of the gods. From Punt the heavenly beings had, headed by Amen, 
Horus, and Hathor, passed into the Nile Valley. The passage of the gods had 
consecrated the coast lands, which the waters of the Red Sea washed as far 
as Punt and whose very name “*’ God’s land ” (Ta-neter) recalls the legend. 
Amen is called Haq, that is,” King of Punt,” Hathor similarly, ” Lady and 
Ruler of Punt,” while Hor was spoken of as ” the holy morning star which 
rises westward from the land of Punt.” To this same country belongs that 
idol of Bes, the ancient figure of the deity in the land of Punt, wlio in 
freqiient wanderings obtained a footing, not only in Egypt, but in Arabia 
and other countries of Asia, as far as the Greek islands. The deformed 
figure of Bes, with its grinning visage, is none other than the benevolent 
Dionysus [Bacchus], who, pilgrimaging through the world, dispenses gentle 
manners, peace, and cheerfulness to the nations with a lavish hand. 


It was under Sankh-ka-Ra that the first Ophir-voyage to Punt and Ophir was 
accomplished. According to the words of the inscription, everything which 
might be serviceable to the expedition was wisely arranged before-hand, 
and Pharaoh selected as its leader and guide the noble Hannu, who gives the 
following account of it : 
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” I was despatched to conduct the ships toward the land of Punt, to fetch 
Pharaoh sweet-smelling spices, which the princes of the red country collect 
with the fear and anxiety which he inspires in all peoples. And I started 
from the city of Coptos.” — “And his majesty gave the order that the armed 
men who were to accompany me should come from the southern land of the 
Thebaid.” 


After a defaced portion in the inscription, which was fairly long, and of 
which enough had been preserved to show that in the course of the story 
there was some account of how the armed force was provided for offence 
and defence against the enemy, and how the king’s officers, with stone- 
cutters and other work-people, accompanied the train, Hannu continues : 


” And I journeyed thence with a host of three thousand men, and came 
through the place of the red hamlet, and through a cultivated land. I had 
skins prepared and barrows to convey the water-jars to the number of 
twenty. And every one of my people carried a burden daily ... and another 
adjusted the load. And I had a reservoir dug twelve rods in length in a 
wood, and two basins at a place called Atahet, one of them a rod and twenty 
cubits, and the other a rod and thirty cubits. And I made another in Ateb, 
ten cubits by ten each way, that it might hold water a cubit deep. Thereafter 
I came to the harbour town of Seba (?), and I had cargo vessels built to 
bring commodities of every kind. And I made a great sacrifice of oxen, 
cows, and goats. And when I returned from Seba (?) I had fulfilled the 
king’s command, for I brought him all kinds of commodities, which I had 
found in the harbours of the sacred country. And I descended into the street 
of Uak and Rohan, and took with me valuable stones for the statues of the 
houses of God. The like has never been since there were kings, and such 
things were never done by any blood relations of the king who were sent to 
those places since the time (the rule) of the sun-god Ra. And I did thus for 
the king on account of the great favour he cherished for me.” 


M. Chabas, who first rendered this important inscription and its contents 
intelligible, has joined to his translation some valuable remarks concerning 
the direction of the desert road from Coptos to the Red Sea. By this means 
we may Satisfy ourselves that already in those remote times, the ancient 


Egyptians had opened a road by which to establish communication with the 
land of Punt, and to transport its products — rare and costly commodities 
— to the valley of the Nile. 


In his description of the journey, Hannu speaks of five principal camps, at 
which the wanderers rested, and men and animals (then only donkeys, the 
only beast of burden referred to, at least at this period) fortified themselves 
for the toilsome journey in the enjoyment of the fresh drinking-water. It is, 
moreover, this same road which, even in the time of the Ptolemies and 
Romans, led from Coptos in the direction of the sunrise, to the harbour of 
Leukos Limen (now Kosseir), on the Red Sea, the great highway and 
commercial route of the merchants of all countries, who carried on a trade 
in the wondrous products of Arabia and India, the bridge of nations which 
once connected Asia and Europe. 


Although, in view of the most recent discoveries, we must no longer regard 
Punt and the oft referred to “sacred country” as the exclusive designation of 
the southern and western coasts of Arabia itself, still nothing is more 
probable than that, already in the reign of King Sankh-ka-Ra, five and 
twenty centuries before the beginning of our era, the Egyptians had some 
knowledge of the coasts of Yemen and of the Hadramaut on the opposite 
side of the sea, which lay in sight of the incense-bearing mountains of Punt 
and of 
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the sacred country. Here, in these regions, should, as it seems to us, that 
mysterious place be sought which, in remotely prehistoric times, sent forth 
the restless Cushite nations oversea from Arabia, like swarms of locusts, to 
plant themselves on the highly favoured coasts of Punt and the “sacred 
country,” and to extend their wanderings further inland in a westerly and 
northerly direction. & 


THE TWELFTH DYNASTY 


It is hard to keep in mind the long sweep of these meagre Egyptian 
chronicles, but it must not be forgotten that we are handling dynasties of 


long duration and not single reigns. 


It was not without a struggle that the XIIth Dynasty was established, and the 
first years of the reign of the The-ban king Amenemhat were harassed by 
the conspiracies and plots of those who contested his claim to the throne. In 
the Instructions to his son, Usertsen I, the king says : ” When night came I 
took an hour of ease. I stretched my-self on the soft couch in my palace and 
sought repose, my spirit had nearly succumbed to sleep, when lo ! they 
gathered themselves together in arms against me, and I became as weak as a 
serpent of the field. Then I arose to fight with my own hands, and I found I 
had but to strike to conquer. If I attacked an armed foe, he fled before me, 
and I had no reverse of fortune.” And it was to this force of character that 
the king owed liis success. ” Never in my life have I given way,” he 
continues, ” either in a grasshopper plague or in conspiracies set afoot in the 
palace, or when, taking advantage of my youth, they banded together 
against me.” 


The south of Memphis was tlie final scene of struggle against the new 
dynasty, but after the surrender of the fortified town of Titui, the whole of 
Egypt surrendered to the sway of Amenemliat, who now devoted himself to 
the reparation of the evils of war and to expeditions against the Libyans, 
Nubians, and Asiatics, whose invasions were so ruinous to the country. ” I 
caused the mourner,” says the king in the same Instructions ” to mourn no 
longer, and his lamentation was no longer heard. Perpetual fighting was no 
more seen, whereas, before my coming, they fought together as bulls wlio 
think not of the past, Avhilst the welfare of the wise and unwise was equally 
ignored. I have had the land tilled as far as Abu [Elephantine]. I have spread 
joy as far as Adhu [the Delta]. I am the creator of the three kinds of grain, I 
am the friend of Nopu [the god of grain]. In answer to my prayer the Nile 
has inundated the fields ; nobody hungers or thirsts under my sway, for my 
orders have been obeyed. All that I said was a fresh 
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source of love ; I have overthrown the lion and killed the crocodile. I have 
conquered the Uauat, I have taken the Mazau captive, and I have forced the 
Sati [Asiatics] to follow me like harriers.” 


In Nubia the king had the gold mines reopened which had been abandoned 
since the time of Pepi. 


As Amenemhat was not young when he ascended the throne, he began to 
feel the effects of age after reigning nineteen years, and this led to his 
making his son, Usertsen I, co-regent with himself with all the titles and 
prerogatives of royalty. ” I raised thee from a subject,” he writes in the 
Instructions, ” I granted thee the free use of thy arms that thou mightest be 
feared on that account. As for me, I arrayed myself in the fine stuffs of my 
palace so as to look like one of the floweis of my garden. I perfumed myself 
as freely as if the essences were drawn like water from the cisterns.” 


At the end of some years the king took so little active part in the 
government, that his name was often omitted in the monuments beside that 
of his son ; but he still gave wise counsels from the palace where he lived in 
retirement. To the wisdom of his ad-vice much of the prosperity of Egj/pt 
was due, and such a reputation for ruling did the old king acquire, that in a 
treatise, composed by a contemporary, on the art of governing, the writer 
represents him rising like a god and addressing his son : ” Thou reignest 
over two worlds, thou dost govern three regions. Act better than thy 
predecessors, maintain harmony between thy subjects and thyself lest they 
succumb to fear ; sit not by thyself in their midst, do not take to thy heart 
and treat as thy brother only him that is rich and I of high degree, neither 
accord thy friendship to newcomers whose devotion is not proved.” 


In support of his Instructions the old king gives a resume of his life, of 
which some extracts have been already given. Although only three pages 
long, this little work became quite a classic, and kept its place a thousand 


years, for at the time of the XIXth Dynasty, it was still copied in the schools 
and studied as an exercise of style by young scribes. 


Nothing is more illustrative of the state of Egypt and the neighbouring 
countries at this period than certain passages from the memoirs of an 
adventurer named Sineh. Arrived at the court of a little Asiatic chief, who 
asks for an account of the power of the Egyptian sovereign, and who was 
sur- 
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prised at hearing that a death had taken place in the palace of Amenemhat 
without his knowledge, tlie traveller gives a poetical panegyric of the king 
and his son : ” My exile into that country was arranged by God, for Egypt is 
under the control of a master, who is called ‘ the benevolent god ‘ ; and the 
terror of him extends to all the surrounding nations, as the power of the 
goddess Sekhet extends over the earth in the season of sickness. I told him 
my thoughts and he replied, ‘ We grant thee immunity.’ His son, Usertsen, 
entered the palace, for he manages his father’s business ; he is an 
incomparable god, he has never had his equal, he is a counsellor wise in his 
designs, benevolent in his decrees, Avho goes and comes at his will. He 
conquers foreign states and reports his conquests to his father, who remains 
in the palace. He is a brave man, who rules by the sword, his courage is 
unequalled ; when he sees barbarians, he rushes forward and scatters the 
predatory hordes. He is the hurler of javelins who makes the hand of the 
enemy feeble, those whom he strikes never more lift the lance. He is 
formidable in shattering skulls, and has never been overcome. He is a swift 
runner who kills the fugitive, and no one can overtake him. He is alert and 
ready. He is a lion who strikes with his claws, nor ever lets 


go from his grip ; he is a heart girded 
in armour at the sight of the hosts, and 
leaves nothing standing behind him ; 


he is a valiant man rushing forward at 


the sight of battle. He seizes his 

buckler, he bounds forward and kills 

without a second blow. Nobody can 

withstand his arrow ; before he bends 

his bow, the barbarians flee in front of 

him like hares, for the great goddess 

A^ Hilf < jAtt\iv* ‘““MH^ A A commanded him to slay those who 
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to win love ; his country loves him more than herself, and rejoices in him 
more than in a god ; and both men and women are prompt to render him 
homage. He is king ; he has commanded ever since he was born ; the nation 
has multiplied under him, the unique being of a divine essence by whom 
this land rejoices to be governed. He has enlarged the frontiers of the South, 
whilst not coveting the region of the North. He has subjugated the Asiatics 
and conquered the Nemashatu.” 


The co-regency of Usertsen I with Amenemhat I, instituted ten years before 
the king’s death, led to Usertsen’s being accepted as successor to his father 
without any opposition. And following his parent’s example, this king (after 
forty-two years) appointed his son, Amenemhat II, to be co-regent with 
himself ; and he, thirty-two years later, did the same with Usertsen II ; 
Amenemhat III and Amenemhat IV also reigned a long time together. The 
only reigns in which there is no proof of co-regency are those of Usertsen 
IIT and Queen Sebek-neferu-Ra (the Schemiophris of Manetho), who was 
the last of the dynasty, which had lasted 213 years, 1 month, and 27 days. 


L’>SKUTSKN 1 (From a statue) 
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The history of the Xllth Egyptian dynasty is certainly given with greater 
accuracy and completeness than that of any of the others. In spite of the 
deficiencies in the biographies of the eight monarchs, and the accounts of 
their wars, we have an uninterrupted survey of the development of their 
policy, and even after the lapse of four thousand years and more, we can 
form a fair idea of the Egypt of the period. As engineers, soldiers, friends of 
art, and patrons of agriculture, they were indefatigable in their work of 
aggrandising the country. With the enlargement of the boundaries of the 
kingdom, the hordes of barbarians on the frontiers were dispersed. Nubia 
was conquered ; the valley of the Middle Nile, from the First Cataract to the 
Fourth, was colonised ; the supply of water was more equalised by the 
creation of Lake Mceris and a system of canals ; and towns like Heliopolis, 
Thebes, Tanis, and a hundred others of less repute, were adorned with fine 
buildings. Egypt, in fact, at this time, was in a most prosperous state, and if 
later she obtained more renown by her Asiatic wars and distant conquests, 
the period of this dynasty, when each generation of Pharaohs followed in 
the other’s steps of good administration, was the most happy and peaceful 
of all. 


The two scenes of warfare of the Pharaohs at this period were Syria on the 
east of the Delta, and Nubia, properly so called, on the south of 
Elephantine. One would have thought that the large tracts of sand, 
separating the Syrians from Egypt, would have prevented any incursions 
from that quarter. But the nomadic tribes made such inroads on that district 
that a series of fortresses had to be built from the Red Sea to the Nile, to 
protect the entrance of the Wady Tumilat from the hordes ; and this wall, 
begun by Amenemhat and continued by his successors, marked the extreme 
limit, at that time, of the empire of the Pharaohs in this direction. Beyond 
stretched the desert, a world almost unknown to the Egyptians at that time. 


Of the people of Syria and Palestine they had only vague ideas brought 
thither by the caravans or brought to the ports in the Mediterranean by 
sailors who had been there. Sometimes, however, a party of emigrants, or 
even whole tribes, driven from their country by misery or revolutions, 
would arrive and settle in Egypt. One of the bas-reliefs of the tomb of 
Khnum-hotep depicts the arrival of such a party. It represents thirty-seven 
men, women, and children, brought before the governor of the nome of 
INIah, to whom they present a sort of greenish paint, called moszmit, and 
two boxes. They are armed like Egyptians with bows, javelins, axes, and 
clubs ; one of them plays, as he walks, on an instrument resembling an old 
Greek lyre in shape. The cut of their dress, the brilliancy and good taste of 
the fringed and patterned materials, the elegance of most of tlie things they 
have with them, testify to an advanced stage of civilisation, albeit inferior to 
that of Egypt. Asia already supplied Egypt with slaves, perfumes, cedar 
wood, and cedar essences, enamelled precious stones, lapis-lazuli, and the 
embroidered and dyed stuffs of which Chaldea retained the monopoly until 
the time of the Romans, c 


The monuments of this great period provoked wonder among the ancients, 
and the old traveller and historian Herodotus thus describes the marvels of 


Egypt: a 
MONUMENTS OF THE TWELFTH DYNASTY : A CLASSICAL VIEW 


It was the resolution of all the princes to leave behind them a common 
monument of their fame : — With this view, beyond the Lake Moeris, near 
the City of Crocodiles, they constructed a labyrinth, which exceeds, I can 
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truly say, all that has been said of it ; whoever will take the trouble to 
compare them, will find all the works of Greece much inferior to this, both 
in regard to the workmanship and expense. The temples of Ephesus and 
Samos may justly claim admiration, and the Pyramids may individually be 


compared to many of the magnificent structures of Greece, but even these 
are inferior to the Labyrinth. It is composed of twelve courts, all of which 
are covered ; their entrances are opposite to each other, six to the north and 
six to the south ; one wall encloses the whole ; the apartments are of two 
kinds, there are fifteen hundred above the surface of the ground, and as 
many beneath, in all three thousand. Of the former I speak from my own 
knowledge and observation ; of the latter, from the information I received. 


The Egyptians who had the care of the subterraneous apartments would not 
suffer me to see them, and the reason they alleged was, that in these were 
preserved the sacred crocodiles, and the bodies of the kings wlio 
constructed the labyrinth : of these therefore I presume not to speak ; but 
the upper apartments I myself examined, and I pronounce them among the 
greatest efforts of human industry and art. 


Tlie almost infinite number of winding passages through the different 
courts, excited my warmest admiration : from spacious halls I passed 
through smaller apartments, and from them again to large and magnificent 
courts, almost without end. The ceilings and walls are all of marble, the 
latter richly adorned with the finest sculpture ; around each court are pillars 
of the whitest and most polished marble : at the point where the labyrinth 
terminates, stands a pyramid one hundred and sixty cubits high, having 
large figures of animals engraved on its outside, and the entrance to it is by 
a subterraneous path. 


Wonderful as this labyrinth is, the Lake Mceris, near which it stands, is still 
more extraordinary : the circumference of tliis is three thousand six hundred 
Stadia, or sixty schroni, which is the length of Egypt about the coast. This 
lake stretclies itself from north to south, and in its deepest parts is two 
hundred cubits ; it is entirely the produce of human industry, which indeed 
the work itself testifies, for in its centre may be seen two pyramids, each of 
whicli is two hundred cubits above and as many beneath the water ; upon 
the summit of each is a colossal statue of marble, in a sitting attitude. The 
precise altitude of these pyramids is consequently four hundred cubits ; 
these four liundred cubits, or one hundred orgyise, are adapted to a stadium 
of six hundred feet ; an orgyia is six feet, or four cubits, for a foot is four 
palms, and a cubit six. 


The waters of the lake are not supplied by springs ; the ground which it 
occupies is of itself remarkably dry, but it communicates by a secret 
channel with the Nile ; for six months the lake empties itself into the Nile, 
and the remaining six the Nile supplies the lake. During the six months in 
which the waters of the lake ebb, the fishery which is here carried on 
furnishes the royal treasury with a talent of silver every day ; but as soon as 
the Nile begins to pour its waters into the lake, it produces no more than 
twenty minse. 


[The silver which the fishery of this lake produced was, says Larcher, 
appropriated to find the queen with clothes and perfume. | 


Tlie inliabitants aftirm of this lake, that it has a subterraneous passage 
inclining inland towards the west, to the mountains above Memphis, where 
it discharges itself into the Libyan sands. I was anxious to know what 
became of the earth, which must somewliere have necessarily been heaped 
up in digging tliis lake ; as my search after it was fruitless, I made inquiries 
concerning it of those who lived nearer the lake. I was the more willing to 
believe 
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them, when they told me where it was carried, as I had before heard of a 
similar expedient used at Nineveh, an Assyrian city. Some robbers, who 
were solicitous to get possession of the immense treasures of Sardanajialus, 
King of Nineveh, which were deposited in subterraneous apartments, began 
from the place where they lived to dig under ground, in a direction towards 
them. Having taken the most accurate measurement, they continued their 
mine to the palace of the king ; as night aj\proached they regularly emptied 
the earth into the Tigris, which flows near Nineveh, and at length accom= 
plished their purpose. A plan entirely similar was executed in Egypt, ex- 
cept that the work was here carried on not by night but by day ; the 
Egyptians threw the earth into the Nile, as they dug it from the trench ; thus 
it was regularly dispersed, and this, as they told me, was the process of the 
lake’s formation. a! 


Thus Herodotus explains what he but faintly understood ; his translatoi- 
William Beloe has added the following commentary :o 


Herodotus, Diodorus, and Pomponius Mela differ but little in opinion 
concerning its extent. The design of it was probably to hinder the Nile from 
overflowing the country too much, which was effected by drawing off such 
a quantity of water, when it was apprehended that there might be an 
inundation sufficient to hurt the land. [The regulation of the Nile floods has 
been accomplished in the latter part of the nineteenth century, by dams 
elsewhere described.] The water, Pococke observes, is of a disagreeable 
muddy taste, and almost as salt as the sea, which quality it pirobably 
contracts from the nitre that is in the earth, and the salt which is every year 
left in the mud. The circumference of the lake at present is no more than 
fifty leagues. Larcher says we must distinguish betwixt the lake itself, and 
the canal of communication from the Nile ; that the former was the work of 
nature, the latter of art. This canal, a most stupendous effort of art, is still 
entire ; it is called Bahr Yusuf, the canal of Joseph. According to Savary it 
is forty leagues in length. 


There were two other canals with sluices at their mouths, from the lake to 
the river, which were alternately shut and opened when the Nile increased 
or decreased. This work united every advantage, and supplied the 
deficiencies of a low inundation, by retaining water which would uselessly 
have been expended in the sea. It was still more beneficial when the 
increase of the Nile was too great, by receiving that superfluity which 
would have prevented seed-time. Were the canal of Joseph cleansed, the 
ancient mounds repaired, and the sluices restored, this lake might again 
serve the same purposes. The pyramids described by Herodotus no longer 
exist, neither are they mentioned by Strabo. 


When it is considered that this was the work of an individual, and that its 
object was the advantage and comfort of a numerous people, it must be 
agreed, with M. Savary, that the king who constructed it performed a far 
more glorious work than either the Pyramids or the Labyrinth“ 


The Sphinx itself is hardly more distinctly Egyptian than the ruins of 
Karnak, a solemn memorial of Old Thebes. The famed Egyptologist, 


Lepsius, visited the region and described the impression the ruins made on 
him as follows :« 


THE RUINS OF KARNAK 
The river here divides the broad valley into two unequal parts. On the west 


side it approaches close to the precipitous Libyan range, which there 
projects ; on the eastern side it bounds a wide fruitful plain, extending 
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as far as Medamut, a spot situated on tlie bcder of the Arabian Desert, 
several hours distant. On this side stood i-j actual town of Thebes, which 
seems to have been chiefly grouped rou:l the two great temples of Karnak 
and Luxor, situated above half an Yna apart. Karnak lies more to the north, 
and farther removed from the lie : Luxor is now actually-washed by the 
waves of the river, and may eveiiormerly have been the harbour of the city. 
The west side of the river ontained the necropolis of Thebes, and all the 
temples which stood here .Aferred more or less to the worship of the dead ; 
indeed, all the inhabitais of this part, which was afterwards comprehended 
by the Greeks unor the name of Memnonia, seem to have been principally 
occupied with ti care of the dead and their tombs. The former extent of the 
Memnoni; nay be now distinguished by Gurnah and Medinet Habu, places 
situated i the northern and southern extremities. 


A survey of the Theban monuments naturay begins with the ruins of 
Karnak. Here stood the great royal temple of he hundred-gated Thebes, 
which was dedicated to Amen-Ra, the King of t£ Gods, and to the peculiar 
local god of the city of Amen, so called after im (No-Amen, Diospolis). Ap, 
along with the feminine article Tap, froi which the Greeks made Thebe, was 
the name of one particular sanctitry of Amen. It is also often employed in 
hieroglyphics in the singulaior still more frequently in plural (Napu), as the 
name of the town ; for wh;h reason the Greeks naturally, without changing 
the article along with it generally used the plural drj^ai. The whole history 
of the Egyptian iimarchy, after the city of Amen was raised to be one of the 
two royal resiences in the land, is connected with this temple. All dynasties 
emulaid in the glory of having contributed their share to the enlargement, 
embdishment, or restoration of this national sanctuary. 


It was founded by their first king, the mig] n I. under the Old 


Theban Royal Dynasty (Xllth of Manetho), b. ; .uid 2300 B.C., and 


even now exhibits some ruins in the centre of tl. :<;;ilaing from that period 
bearing the name of this king. During the dynr.ie.s immediately succeeding, 
which for several centuries groaned under le yoke of the victorious 
hereditary enemy, this sanctuary no doubt w;ui ;so deserted, and nothing 
has been preserved which belonged to that perio. But after the first king of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty, Aahmes, in the seveute/itli century B.C., had 
succeeded in his first war against the Hyksos, his tw successors, Amenhotep 
I and Tehutimes I, built round the remains of thonost ancient sanctuary a 
magnificent temple, with a great many chamber 3 ound the cella, and with a 
broad court, and pylons appertaining to it, in tint (.f which Tehutimes I 
erected two obelisks. Two other pylons, with coiiguous court walls, were 
built by the same king, at a right angle with the emple in the direction of 
Luxor. 


Tehutimes III and his sister enlarged this imple to the back by a hall resting 
on fifty-six columns, besides many oier chambers, which surrounded it on 
three sides, and were encircled bvjne common outer wall. The succeeding 
kings partly closed the temple mor perfectly in front, partly built new 
independent temples near it, and also plaoi two more large pylons towards 
the southwest, in front of those erected .y Tehutimes I, so that now four 
lofty pylons formed the magnificent etrance to the principal temple on this 
side. 


But a far more splendid enlargement of the teiple was executed in the 
fifteenth and fourteenth centuries B.C. by the grea Pharaohs of the X1Xth 
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Dynasty; f<u-/eti I, the father of Ramses Meri-Amen, added in the original 
axis of ^ the imple the most magnificent hall of pillars that was ever seen in 


Egypt 01 Isewhere. The stone roof, supported by 134 columns, covers a 
space of 11 feet in depth, and 320 feet in breadth. Each of the twelve central 
“ns is 36 feet in circumference, and 66 feet high beneath the architrH’. le 
other columns, 40 feet high, are 27 feet in circumference. 


It is -.sible to describe the overwhelming impression which is experienced 
up lering for the first time into this forest of columns, and wandering f roil I 
: range into the other, between the lofty figures of gods and kings oil « .’ 
side represented on them, projecting sometimes entirely, sometimes only 1 
part. Every surface is covered with various sculptures, now in relief, no 
sunk, which were, however, only completed under the succes- 


e ailder; most of them, indeed, by his son Ramses Meri-Amen. i iiis 
hypostyle hall was placed, at a later period, a great hyp<e- 


. 70 by 320 feet in extent, decorated on the sides only with colon-I itered by 
a magnificent pylon. 


i:ipal part of the temple terminated here, comprising a length of 
:<i including the row of sphinxes in front of its external pylon, 
liar sanctuary which was placed by Ramses Meri-Amen directly 
all farthest back in the temple, and with the same axis, Vjut 


e ch a manner that its entrance was on the opposite side. Includ-ilargements, 
the entire length must have amounted to nearly « -koning to the most 
southern gate of the external wall, which 


le whole space, which was of nearly equal breadth. The later ‘» now found 
the principal temples completed on all sides, but who also “ere desirous of 
contributing their share to the embellishment of this cent] of the Theban 
worship, began partly to erect separate small temples : the large level space 
which was surrounded by the above-men- tioned + r.osure-wall, partly to 
extend these temples also externally./ 


In abost unfailing sequence decline follows glory ; and now, having seen 
the ruirii monuments of the Theban Kingdom, we may turn to consider the 
ruiii^f her power.a 


sors of tij In front ( thral (:(>i: nades, an’ The :. 1170 fe^ ?. nor tlje jM 
beside rh turned .:) ing th’ >’ 2000 * 8U1 


dy 


THE FALL OF THE THEBAN KINGDOM 


Tn* ew family (XIllth Djmasty) which ascended the throne with Sebekh.fip 
I, seems, from numerous similarities of name, to have l>een connf/oii with 
the previous d}-nasty; for instance, two of its rulers took the p: lame of 
Amenemhat I, and their surname, generally supposed to have In derived 
from the god’s name SeV“ek, is linked to the name of the last gi tn, Sebek- 
neferu-Ra. 


Se “ihotep I appears only once in the monuments, in a measurement of the h 
‘Qt of the Nile at Kummeh in the first year of his reign; besides him E i/+ 
the sixth of his successors, -vs-ith the remarkable name of Amenie- 
Ante;>.menemhat are on the two altar tablets of the Theban Amen. 


E iently none of these reigns was of long duration : usurpations and proh V 
also revolts of the nomarchs shook the kingdom, as at the end of the \ Li 
dynasty. 


Ti Turin papyrus has an incision at Ranseneb, the eleventh or twelfth 
succeior of Sebekhotep I. Most of the rulers of the next family (“about 
fifteen in number) are known to us only by single monuments, and we see 
that ley still rule the united kingdoms of Usertsen III, from Tanis to Semm, 
albeit in a stormy fashion. Certainly one must not estimate the 
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as far as Medamiit, a spot situated on the border of the Arabian Desert, 
several hours distant. On this side stood the actual town of Thebes, which 
seems to have been chiefly grouped round tlie two great temples of Karnak 
and Luxor, situated above half an hour apart. Karnak lies more to the north, 
and farther removed from the Nile ; Luxor is now actually washed by the 


waves of the river, and may even formerly have been the harbour of the 
city. The west side of the river contained the necropolis of Thebes, and all 
the temples which stood here referred more or less to the worship of the 
dead ; indeed, all tlie inhabitants of this part, which was afterwards 
comprehended by the Greeks under the name of Memnonia, seem to have 
been principally occupied with the care of the dead and their tombs. The 
former extent of the Memnonia may be now distinguished bv (nirnah and 
Medinet Habu, places situated at the northern and southern extremities. 


A survey of the Tlieban monuments naturally begins with the ruins of 
Karnak. Here stood the great royal temple of the hundred-gated Thebes, 
which was dedicated to Amen-Ila, the King of the Gods, and to the peculiar 
local god of the city of Amen, so called after him (No-Amen, Diospolis). 
Ap, along witli the feminine article Tap, from which the Greeks made 
Thebe, was the name of one i)articular sanctuary of Amen. It is also often 
employed in hieroglyphics in the singular, or still more frequently in plural 
(Napu), as the name of the town ; for which reason the Greeks naturally, 
without changing the article along with it, generally used the plural 6ril3ai. 
The whole history of the Egyptian monarchy, after the city of Amen was 
raised to be one of the two royal residences in the land, is connected witli 
this temple. All dynasties emulated in the glory of having contributed tlieir 
share to the enlargement, embellishment, or restoration of this national 
sanctuary. 


It was founded by their first king, the mighty Usertsen I, under the Old 
Theban Royal Dynasty (Xllth of Manetho), between 2400 and 2800 B.C., 
and even now exhibits some ruins in the centre of the building from that 
period bearing the name of this king. During the dynasties immediately 
succeeding, wliich for several centuries groaned under the yoke of the 
victorious hereditary enemy, this sanctuary no doubt was also deserted, and 
nothing has been preserved which belonged to that period. But after the first 
king of the XVIIIth Dynasty, Aahmes, in the seventeenth century B.C., had 
succeeded in his first war against the Hyksos, his two successors, 
Amenhotep I and Tehutimes I, built round the remains of the most ancient 
sanctuary a magnificent temple, with a great many chambers round the 
cella, and with a broad court, and pylons appertaining to it, in front of 
which Tehutimes I erected two obelisks. Two otlier pylons, with contiguous 


court walls, were built by the same king, at a right angle with the temple in 
the direction of Luxor. 


Tehutimes III and his sister enlarged this temple to the back by a hall resting 
on fifty-six columns, besides many other chambers, which surrounded it on 
three sides, and were encircled by one common outer wall. The succeeding 
kings partly closed the temple more perfectly in front, partly built new 
independent temples near it, and also placed two more large pylons towards 
the southwest, in front of those erected by Tehutimes I, so that now four 
lofty pylons formed the magnificent entrance to the principal temple on this 
side. 


But a far more splendid enlargement of the temple was executed in the 
fifteenth and fourteenth centuries B.C. by the great Pharaohs of the X1Xth 
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kings from Xois (Sakha), in the western Delta, included Libyan foreign 
rulers who occupied the Delta. 


But the chief invaders of this time were an Asiatic race who made a violent 
attack on the power of the Pharaohs at Thebes. They were the Mentu, or, as 
they are now called, the Mentu of Satet, tliat is ” the barbarous Asiatic 
country.” They were called the Shepherds or Hyksos by their 
contemporaries and by Manetho. 


Of what race the Hyksos were, is not known. Some points in the account 
show that we have here to do with an invasion of Bedouin races, one of 
those frequent raids upon cultivated land by nomads of the desert. 


Among the latest opinions on the subject is one that ascribes to the Hyksos 
a partly Semitic and partly Turanian origin, and accounts for their settling in 
Egypt by their being crowded out of western Asia in the numerous race 
conflicts of which that part of the world was the arena. The expelled people 
could find no resting-place among the wild hordes of Syria, and moved on 
to the peaceful and fertile valley of the Nile. 


It is certain that Semitic and Canaanitish, not Arabic, elements penetrated to 
Egypt under the Hyksos. The Egyptian language was subsequently 
sprinkled with Canaanitish words ; the specifically Canaanitish divinities 
Baal Astarte (in the feminine form), Anit, Reshpu, etc., were afterwards 
extensively worshipped in the eastern Delta, and in the whole of Egypt. In 
the next centuries we find Canaanitish proper names everywhere. 


More accurate information on the invasion of the Hyksos is wanting. It is 
certain that they settled in Lower Egypt, where they founded a state which 
they ruled according to the Egyptian fashion. Their chief seats were Avaris 
(Ha-Uar), the border fortress built or enlarged by them, which is Pelusium, 
or a place a little to the south ; and Tanis, the powerful capital of the eastern 
Delta, ornamented by numerous buildings of the XIlth Dynasty and the real 
residence of the Hyksos kings. 


It seems, moreover, certain that iNIemphis, and even the Fayum, remained 
in their hands ; but Upper Egypt was at most conquered onl}/ temporarily. 
Here ruled, during this epoch, the kings mentioned in the five divisions of 
the Turin papyrus, and their successors, perhaps as tributary vassals, since 
they occasionally bear the title of Haq, that is. Prince. 


King Meneptah, the son of the great Ramses, speaks of this time as ” the 
epoch of the kings of Lower Egypt, since this land Qem was in their 
(power), and the accursed foe (Aad, the Plague) ruled at the time when the 
kings of Upper Egypt (were powerless).” 


It is very possible that the Hyksos pillaged Egypt in their conquests, but 
Manetho’s assertion that they systematically destroyed the temples and 
monuments is contradicted by the following facts. The chief god they 
worshipped was Sutekh, or Set with the surname of ” the Golden,” by 
which the Sun-Baal is understood. They built him a great temple in Tanis, 


and his cult was followed in the eastern Delta until later times. He was also 
called ” Lord of Avaris ” at this time. 


The Egyptian gods were, however, retained ; the kings called themselves 
“sons of Ra” and, like the Egyptian rulers, they cliiefly begin their throne 
names with ” Ra.” Egyptian culture was generally adopted by the 
foreigners. 


The fact that we have a mathematical handbook under the rule of a Hyksos 
king, written “according to old copies,” and tliat we liave a scribe’s palette, 
presented by the same king to the scribe Atu, shows that writing was in 
vogue under their rule. Tlie monuments ascribed to them, particularly the 
sphinxes with kings’ heads, found at Tanis, a group of 
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accounts of their power and brilliancy too highly, as has been the case 
lately. They have left us only short inscriptions and statues, some of which 
are masterpieces of work, and albeit the former are of short reigns and very 
circumscribed, they are full of significance. The fact that the sixth king bore 
the name of jNIermeslia {i.e. General) shows that he was an usurper. We 
liave two colossal statues of this ruler, found in Tanis. The tenth king, 
Neferhotep, was the son of a private person, brought perhaps by marriage 
near to the throne, and we find the name of this ruler here and there on 
temple buildings at Karnak and Abydos ; and finally the five reigns, of 
wluch we know the duration are only very short; all these are points which 
cast a clear light on the condition of Egypt at the time. 


The above-named Neferhotep, who reigned eleven years, seems to have 
been the most powerful ruler of the period ; this great ruler appears with liis 
family in inscriptions in the district of the First Cataract (Assuan, Konosso, 
Sehel) and in the temple of Karnak, also in a large and very interesting 
inscription at Abydos, and the museum of Hologna has a statue of him, as 
well as of his second son, Sebekhotep V (Kha-nefer-Ra). The elder, 


Sehathor, died after a reign of a few months. There was a colossal granite 
statue of Sebekhotep V found at Tanis, another far in the Nubian country on 
the island of Arqo, far above the Second Cataract, and the Louvre has two 
more. There is frequent mention of him at Karnak. The three last rulers of 
this house are of no great importance. Far less is known of the next rulers 
than of the above. Their names, probably about a hundred, are divided into 
dynasties and fill nearly five divisions of the Turin papyrus. Where we liave 
dates, there are, on the whole, about twenty-two, more or less recognisable ; 
they show that the reigns were of short duration, a few months, one or two 
years, and, far more rarely, three or four years. There is only one case of a 
longer reign, and that was in the case of the first ruler of the new house, 
Mer-nefer-Ra Ai, who reigned thirteen years, eight months, and eighteen 
days. 


It follows that only a very few of these kings are known to us through the 
monuments, and the majority only by insignificant memorials. Their names 
appear only occasionally in the stone quarries at Hammamat, or in Karnak 
and Abydos, or they have statues, which are far inferior to those of the 
preceding epoch. 


And yet we have from this, as well as from the preceding epoch, a line of 
graves and tomb steles in Abydos, as well as numerous rock tombs in El- 
Kab (Hleithyia), and probably also the great rock graves of Assiut 
(Lycopolis), which attest the position and power of the high priests of 
Anubis and the governors of the nome. They are as important for this period 
as the graves of Beni-Hasan are for the Xllth Dynasty, but unfortunately 
they are in a mucii worse condition, and much poorer in historical 
information. 


THE FOREIGN RULE 


The facts above mentioned clearly show that the Egypt of this period was 
governed under conditions similar to those existing in the Roman Empire in 
the third century after Christ. 


In fact, as a fuller light is thrown upon P/gyptian history, there seems to 
liave been a whole line of dynasties, evidently local, coexistent with the 
chief king at Thebes. If Neferhotep and Sebekhotep V still reigned over 
Egypt from Nubia to Tanis, the Delta was lost under their successors. It is 
not an improbable theory of Stern’s that Manetho’s XIVth Dynasty of 
seventy-six 
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temporary Egyptian sovereigns) is a joint dynasty of Hyksos and Egyptians. 
The number of its kings is quite unknown, and its period witnessed the 
struggle of the two races which culminated in the triumph of Aahmes I 
(XVIIIth Dynasty) and the restoration of the old race. 


The following table, compiled from Petrie, and keeping his dates, will 
show the situation as viewed by this eminent authority : 


Date 


B.C. 


Egyptian Dynasty 


Tears 


Date 


B.C. 


Ilyksos Dynasty 


Years 


2565 


XIII, (60 kings). . 


2112 


453 


2112 2098 


14 years before Hyksos came to power. 


XIV, (76 kings) . . 


184 


1998 


Unknown period of 100 years dur-1 ing which Hyksos harried | Egyptians. j 


1928 


XVI, (8 kings) .. 


190 


925 


XV, (6 great Hyksos) 260 years. 


511 


1738 


XVII, (? kings) .. 


151 


1738 


XVII, (? kings) 151 years. 


1587 


1587 


THE HYKSOS RULE ; THE SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY 


It has been most fortunate for our study of antiquity that Josephus’* account 
of the early history of his people was received by the Greeks with doubt and 
denial. In an impassioned answer to his critics the great Jewish historian has 
preserved the only account we possess of the appearance and fortunes of the 
Hyksos in Egypt, although of course he is wrong in his the-ory that these 
people were Hebrews. 


He quotes from ManethoJ : ” There was a king of ours whose name was 
Timseus.” (The identity of this king has never been determined with 
certainty. It may have been Amenemhat IV (XIIth Dynasty) or Ra 
Amenemhat, the third king of the Xlllth.) ” Under him it came to pass, I 
know not how, that God was averse to us, and there came, after a surprising 
manner, men of ignoble birth out of the eastern parts, and had boldness 
enough to make an expedition into our country, and with ease subdued it by 
force, yet without our hazarding a battle with them.” 


It is possible that this campaign of unresisted conquest was accomplished 
with the aid of factors hitherto unknown on the African continent : the war 
chariot and the horse. « 


” So when they had gotten those that governed us under their power, they 
afterwards burnt down our cities and demolished the temples of the gods, 
and used all the inhabitants after a most barbarous manner. At length they 
made one of themselves king, whose name was Salatis ; he lived also at 
Memphis and made both the upper and lower regions pay tribute, and left 
garrisons in places that were the most proper for them. He chiefly aimed to 
secure the eastern parts, as foreseeing that the Assyrians, who had then the 
greatest power, would be desirous of that kingdom and invade them ; and as 
he found in the Saite [Sethroite] nome, a city very proper for his purpose, 
and which lay upon the Bubastic channel, called Avaris ; this he 
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rebuilt and made very strong by walls, and by a most numerous garrison of 
two hundred and forty thousand armed men to keep it. Thither Salatis came 
in summer-time, partly to gather his corn, and pay his soldiers their wages, 
and partly to exercise his armed men and thereby to terrify foreigners. 
When this man had reigned thirteen years, after him reigned another, whose 
name was Beon [or Bnon], for forty-four years, and after him reigned 
another, called Apachnas, thirty-six years and seven months ; after him 
Apophis reigned sixty-one years, and then Linias lifty years and one month, 
after all these reigned Assis forty-nine years and two months. And these six 
were the first rulers among them, who were all along making war with the 
Egyptians, and were very desirous gradually to destroy them to the very 
roots. This whole nation was called Hyksos, i.e. Shepherd kings. These 
people and their descendants kept possession of Egypt 511 years. 


“e And after this the kings of the Thebaid and of the other parts of Egypt 
made an insurrection against the Shepherds, and a terrible and long war was 
made between them. 


” Under a king whose name was Ali-sphragmuthosis, the Shepherds were 
subdued, and were in-deed driven out of other parts of Egypt, but were shut 
up in a place tliat contained ten thousand acres ; this place was named 
Avaris. 


” The Shepherds built a wall around all this place, which was a large and 
strong wall, and tliis in order to keep all their possessions and their prey 
within a place of strength, but that Thummosis, the son of Alisphragmu- 
thosis made an attempt to take them by force and by siege, with four 
hundred and eighty thousand men to lie round about them ; but that upon 
his despair of taking the place by that siege, they came to an agreement with 
them, that they should leave Egypt and go without any harm to be done 
them, whithersoever they would ; and after this agreement was made, they 
went away with their whole families and effects, not fewer in number than 
two hundred and forty thousand, and took their journey from Egypt, 


through the wilderness, for Syria ; but as they were in fear of the Assyrians, 
who had then the dominion over Asia, they built a city in that country 


Captives before the Pharaoh 
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which is now called Judah, and that large enough to contain this great 
number of men, and called it Hierosolyma (Jerusalem).” ^ 


The modern historian is brought face to face with the fact that for the period 
of the Xlllth to the XVIIIth Dynasties there is even less material and 
information than for that other ” dark age ” extending from the Vllth to the 
Xlth. The main facts of our knowledge concerning the XIIth Dynasty have 
been given in the preceding chapter. The Hyksos were settled in the land 
but had not yet come to power. The Pharaohs were still in full possession of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. 


This cannot have been the case with the X1 Vth, which Manetho tells us had 
its capital at Xois (Sakha, a town on the western side of the central Delta), 
from which it would seem probable that the invaders drove the ruling house 
to the west instead of southward, up the Nile, perhaps because the broad 
river and its wide marshland were found to be the best means of defence 
against a people acquainted hitherto with only small and insignificant 
streams. The Turin papyrus gives eighty-five names for this dynasty ; 
Manetho’s figure is seventy-six, and of only two of them are there even the 
slightest remains. For the 184 years this dynasty is said to have ruled, the 
average length of reign is therefore only 2| years. How may we explain this 
? There seems to be little doubt that the untrammelled rule of this dynast}4 
lasted but a few years, perhaps less than twenty. By degrees the Hyksos 
chiefs attained influence and power, until, as Professor Petrie says, the 
native kings “were merely the puppets of the Hyksos power, the heads of 
the native administration which was maintained for taxing purposes ; like 
the last emperors of Rome, whose reigns also average two years and a half, 
or like the Coptic administration of Egypt, maintained during the 


supremacy of Islam in Egypt as being the only practical way of working the 
country. Later on, when the Hyksos had established a firm hold on all the 
land and had a strong rule of their own, these native viceroys were 
permitted a longer tenure of power, and formed the X VIth Dynasty 
contemporary with the great Hyksos kings.” 


The first Hyksos kings seem, from the very beginning, to have appreciated 
fully that it was better to exploit the country than to devastate it, and to this 
end they retained the temple scribes and other officials of the native rulers. 
The influence of the organised government soon bore effect. 


All the pomp and circumstance of Pharaoh’s court were revived ; the new 
sovereigns had become civilised, and they managed, by adopting the titles 
of the Amenemhats and Usertsens, to legitimise themselves as descendants 
of Horus and “sons of Ra.” The local religions were not interfered with, but 
the chief object of their worship was Baal, “the lord of all, a cruel and 
savage warrior,” and from his great similarity to Set, ” the brother and 
enemy of Osiris,” Baal and Set soon became identified, and Set was now 
called Sutekh, “the Great Set.” 


The six great Hyksos kings — those mentioned in the Josephus-Manetho 
account — may be considered as composing the X Vth Dynasty. Their rule 
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rebuilt and made very strong by walls, and by a most numerous garrison of 
two hundred and forty thousand armed men to keep it. Thither Salatis came 


in summer-time, partly to gather his corn, and pay his soldiers their wages, 
and partly to exercise his armed men and thereby to terrify foreigners. 
When this man had reigned thirteen years, after him reigned another, whose 
name was Beon [or Bnon], for forty-four years, and after him reigned 
another, called Apachnas, thirty-six years and seven months ; after him 
Apophis reigned sixty-one years, and then lanias fifty years and one month, 
after all these reigned Assis forty-nine years and two months. And these six 
were the first rulers among them, Avho were all along making war with the 
Egyptians, and were very desirous gradually to destroy them to the very 
roots. This whole nation was called Hyksos, i.e. Shepherd kings. These 
people and their descendants kept possession of Egypt 511 years. 


” And after this the kings of the Thebaid and of the other parts of Egypt 
made an insurrection against the Shepherds, and a terrible and long war was 
made |)etween them. 


” Under a king whose name was Ali-sphragmuthosis, the Sliepherds were 
subdued, and were in-deed driven out of other parts of Egypt, but were shut 
up in a place that contained ten thousand acres ; this place was named 
Avaris. 


” The Shepherds built a wall around all this place, which was a large and 
strong wall, and this in order to keep all their possessions and their prey 
within a place of strength, but that Thummosis, the son of Alisphragmu- 
thosis made an attempt to take them by force and by siege, with four 
liundred and eighty tliousand men to lie round about them ; but that upon 
his despair of taking the place by that siege, they came to an agreement with 
them, that they should leave Egypt and go without any harm to be done 
them, whithersoever they would ; and after this agreement was made, they 
went away with their whole families and effects, not fewer in number than 
two hundred and forty thousand, and took their journey from Egypt, 
through the wilderness, for Syria ; but as they were in fear of the Assyrians, 
who had then the dominion over Asia, they built a city in that country 
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which is now called Judah, and that large enough to contain this great 
number of men, and called it Hierosolyma (Jerusalem).” «’ 


The modern historian is brought face to face with the fact that for the period 
of the XIllth to the XVIIIth Dynasties there is even less material and 
information than for that other ” dark age ” extending from the Vllth to the 
Xl|th. The main facts of our knowledge concerning the XIllth Dynasty have 
been given in the preceding chapter. The Hyksos were settled in the land 
but had not yet come to power. The Pharaohs were still in full possession of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. 


This cannot have been the case with the X1 Vth, which Manetho tells us had 
its capital at Xois (Sakha, a town on the western side of the central Delta), 
from which it would seem probable that the invaders drove the ruling house 
to the west instead of southward, up the Nile, perhaps because the broad 
river and its wide marshland were found to be the best means of defence 
against a people acquainted hitherto with only small and insignificant 
streams. The Turin papyrus gives eighty-five names for this dynasty ; 
Manetho’s figure is seventy-six, and of only two of them are there even the 
slightest remains. For the 184 years this dynasty is said to have ruled, the 
average length of reign is therefore only 2^ years. How may we explain this 
? There seems to be little doubt that the untrammelled rule of this dynast}/ 
lasted but a few years, perhaps less than twenty. By degrees the Hyksos 
chiefs attained influence and power, until, as Professor Petrie says, the 
native kings “were merely the puppets of the Hyksos power, the heads of 
the native administration which was maintained for taxing purposes ; like 
the last emperors of Rome, whose reigns also average two years and a half, 
or like the Coptic administration of Egypt, maintained during the 
supremacy of Islam in Egypt as being the only practical way of working the 


country. Later on, when the Hyksos had established a firm hold on all the 
land and had a strong rule of their own, these native viceroys were 
permitted a longer tenure of power, and formed the X VIth Dynasty 
contemporary with the great Hyksos kings.” 


The first Hyksos kings seem, from the very beginning, to have appreciated 
fully that it was better to exploit the country than to devastate it, and to this 
end they retained the temple scribes and other officials of the native rulers. 
The influence of the organised government soon bore effect. 


All the pomp and circumstance of Pharaoh’s court were revived ; the new 
sovereigns had become civilised, and they managed, by adopting the titles 
of the Amenemhats and Usertsens, to legitimise themselves as descendants 
of Horus and “sons of Ra.” The local religions were not interfered with, but 
the chief object of their worship was Baal, “the lord of all, a cruel and 
Savage warrior,” and from his great similarity to Set, ” the brother and 
enemy of Osiris,” Baal and Set soon became identified, and Set was now 
called Sutekh, “the Great Set.” 


The six great Hyksos kings — those mentioned in the Josephus-Manetho 
account — may be considered as composing the XVth Dynasty. Their rule 
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of nearly 260 years marked the zenith of Hyksos power. There was as yet 
no sign of rebellion amongst the conquered people. 


But when we come to the so-called XVUth Dynasty the years are no longer 
tranquil and authority undisputed. As stated in the preceding chapter, it is 


tlie better plan to regard this dynasty as a joint one of Shepherds and 
Egyptians, for its rise is wholly lost to sight under the Hyksos power. 


Egyptian Gymnasts (From the monuments) 


We know tliat the Hyksos Apophis (Apepa I) ruled the whole land, for his 
name is found far in the south ; but in the days of his namesake Apophis 
(Apepa II), some three hundred years later, Thebes was practically 
independent. The compilers of the lists make mention of unsuccessful 
attempts at rebellion on the part of the Theban vassals, for some time before 
Apepa II, but tliis ruler had to meet a decisive revolt under Seqenen-Ra-Taa 
I, who was hag (prince or regent) over the South. There is no information as 
to the cause of the outbreak or its consequences, but the tale of ” Apepa and 
Seqenen-Ra,” so popular with readers five hundred years later, asserts that 
the cause of the quarrel was a religious one, since Thebes refused to 
worship no other gods but Sutekh. Seqenen-Ra would seem to have been 
the descendant of a branch of the royal Egyptian line, settled in the far south 
to escape the Hyksos oppression, and which, intermarrying with Ethiopian 
blood, had become possessed of the characteristics of the dark Berber race. 
With the decay of the Hyksos power, these people gradually worked their 
way northward from Nubia, and began the re-winning of the land for the 
ancient line of Pharaohs. For eighty years after the death of Assis we have 
no names of these Berbers, but finally Seqenen-Ra I, in the days of Apepa 
II, declared himself ” Son of the Sun and King of the Two Egypts,” and the 
princes of the Said made common cause with him. Now the native rulers of 
the XVIIth Dynasty free themselves from any confusion with the Hyksos, 
and the strife has become a serious one. A second Segenen-Ra, bearing the 
same family name Taa, followed the first, and then a third, whose wife Aah- 
hotep is one of the great queens of Egyptian history, further celebrated as 
the mother of the honoured Nefert-ari. Aah-hotep in all probability was 
married before, to an Egyptian and not a Berber husband, and by him was 
the mother of an elder Aahmes, who died prematurely, and his three 
brothers, Karnes, Sekhent-neb-Ra, and a second Aahmes, the Amasis of the 
Greeks, who founded the XVIIIth Dynasty. 


Professor Maspero, one of the greatest authorities for this period of 
Egyptian history, holds to the belief that Seqenen-Ra-Taa III was the sole 
husliand of Aah-hotep, and con.sequently the father of Aahmes, his 
brothers, and Nefert-ari. Dr. Petrie, liowever, one of the most recent of 
investigators, says : “Aahmes is always (except once) shown of the same 
colour as other Egyptians, while Nefert-ari is almost always coloured black. 
And 
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Hyksos invasion. It is hardly to be si\posed tiiait tibe invados leanmed for 
centuries in Egypt in snfficdent nnmbezs to maintain ahwnliitp poGtieal 
control without having some ethnie inflnenee ; and if tins be adndtted, it s 
hardly in doubt. phygiologicaUj speaking, that soeli ioflneoee, in tUs doseij 
inbred race, would be beneficiaL It migixt graft tiie bulldog ifizit a£ tiae 
Hyksos upon the greyhound-spirited Egyptian natkn. But ivbetfaer or not 
this be the explanation of the diange tbat now eame ower tbe national spiot, 
it was surely a bulldog nation that now emerged from the Hvlsoe thraldom 
and started out upon a world-cc«iqoest. In tzaeii/ tiie ccRir=<r :f iz.’ in 
this new epoch we see Egypt approadmig the apex of its pu-srrz. 


THE HTELS05 ZXPUXAIO V : AATTMTIS -L:’: -:~ ~ 


Aahmes must have been bet^ve^Ti tTrentv-r when, as survivor : 


Nefert-ari, his siiTr. , have been an innij.:- rights, joined to his c dom such 
as few Phai/. - 


His mummy shows ^t. .: 


oped neck and chest. T cheek bones proieor, ai. strong, active, w£r”.>- 


From what vr 
Hyksos. at the rlz_:, -_:..-— 
limited to the cisTricr ar:jj::i Avans. — : for finally exr-elli::/: :iieni has 


l:«een gr^ and strongly ::.. ir :; -T i as they were no m eajis ins: ^ ::: - :-.: 
: .-. .-rersv.ir’ es . r eessible by the iLiArsh— - 


desert, there was alw3 ° - 

the one who reraored ihis . - : ^ 

made his dominion over th- ^ 
chroniclers had every reaso:\::-_ -: 
this great king. 


For the actual expulsion of the iiyi>-:s -^f z.\Tr z— : Manetho transcribed 
by Jc^sephus and q-aoiod in the pre: that of the doughty namesake of ’” : “^ 
-r\” 54 Vas recorded on his tomb at El-K. 


The Manerho version runs :_.-: -v-/.. - Shepherds up in Avaris. whence they 
we: Svria by his grandson. Tehutimes I. Th - Egyptian historian has 
undoubtedly c-Ollfv.4 Syrian wars of Tehutimes. AahmtS-si-Al times 
taking Avaris.- 


His account, therefore, is the more aocnraic tale on his tomb : 


” The dead Admiral Aahmes. stm of Abana. He sj/e.: voiL all men : and I 
make known to yoa the rewards anv! fallen to my lot. I was presented 
wiUi golden gifts eic whole land, and with many slaves, male and fe. mueh 
land. The title of ” the Brave ” which I ^ this land.’ 


I say to 


hivie 


die 
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Walled towns, stored arsenals and armories, goodly races of horse, chariots 
of war, elephants, ordnance, artillery, and the like — all this is but a sheep 
in a lion’s skin, except the breed and disposition of the people be stout and 
warlike. — Bacon. 


It has just been shown that the leading dynasties of the Theban kingdom, 
before the invasion of the Ilyksos, had essentially a pacific character. Their 
epoch was a period of social, literary and artistic activity, such as usually 
comes to a nation only at the apex of its career, or as it is passing into its 
decline. It was so here. Egypt as a nation was soon overthrown ; an outside 
people invaded the sacred precincts, so jealously guarded hitherto from 
even peaceful intrusion, usurped the power, and for some centuries 
dominated the original inhabitants. These invaders, as we have seen, were 
of a more primitive type of civilisation than the Egyptians. Their reign was 
a time of apparently retrograde evolution, marked to after generations by no 
lasting monuments such as made earlier generations famous. 


Yet it may be (questioned whether, on the whole, the influence of these 
semi-barbarians upon the cultured but somewhat degenerate stock of the 
ancient civilisation, may not have been in the highest degree beneficial. 


Everywhere in history we shall see that the virile stock is the stock which is 
not weakened by too many generations of that luxury which seems to be the 
necessary associate of higher culture. We shall see also that a mixed race is 
always at a premium. A nation which shuts itself off from contact with 
other nations is in the condition of a finely inbred race of domesticated 
animals. Tlie racial peculiarities may be greatly developed, certain finer 
traits of mind and body may be highly intensified. But in the full rounding 
out of aggregate powers of mind and body, there is a deviation that amounts 


to degeneration. And when this weakened stock comes into competition 
with some cruder but sturdier race, the issue is not in doubt ; the fate awaits 
it that befel the Egyptians at the hands of the ” barbaric ” Hyksos invaders. 


But a degenerate or perverted stock often shows marvellous powers of 
recuperation under influence of changed conditions, and an infusion of 
fresh blood grafted on such a stock can work wonders. It is said that the 
highly developed greyhound was useless as a luinting dog till crossed with 
a strain of bulldog — an infusion of blood which, while not marring the 
distinctive physical i)eculiarities of the hound, yet quite sufficed to supply 
the lacking stamina and courage. It may be questioned whether precisely 
such a vitalising influence as this may not have come to the Egyptians 
through the 
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“He speaks further: ‘I saw the light in the city of Nekheb [El-Kab]. My 
father was a captain of King Seqenen-Ra ; Baba son of Roant was his name. 
Then I took his place on the ship called The Calf, in the days of King Neb- 
pehthet-Ra [Aahmes]. I was young and had no wife and I wore the semt 
cloth and the shemiu [garments of youtli]. But as soon as I had taken a 
house, I was placed on the ship The North because of my valour, and I had 
to attend the sovereign — life, health, strength be his — on foot 


when he rode forth in his chariot. ” < The town of Ha-Uar [Ava-ris] was 
besieged, and I showed my worth in the presence of his Majesty. I was 
promoted to the ship Kha-em-men-nefer [Accession in Memphis]. They 
fought in the Pazekthu canal, near A varis. I fought hand to hand, and I 
carried off a hand. The king’s her-ald saw this, and the golden collar of 
bravery was given me. They fought a second time at this place and again I 
captured a hand ; a second golden gift was given me. 


“They fought at Ta-kemt, south of the city. There I took a living prisoner. I 
plunged into the water — I led him through the water so as to keep away 
from the road to the town. This was made known to the herald of the king ; 
I received the golden gift once more. 


” < They took Ha-Uar ; I carried away from thence one man and three 
women ; his Majesty gave them to me as slaves.’ “& 


In the time of the Ptolemies, tradition had it that King Aahmes appeared 
before Avaris with an army of four hundred and eighty thousand men, that 


there was a long siege, which was finally ended by the king treating with 
the besieged and permitting them to depart peacefully, with their wives, 
children, and possessions, into Syria. But the truth is, that Aahmes had a 
well organised and equipped army of fifteen to twenty thousand men, and 
that the town was taken on the second attack. The enemy left their last 
strongholds in haste and retreated into the bordering provinces of Syria. For 
some reason — they may have threatened him from some new vantage 
point, or he may have wished to deal a final crushing blow — Aahmes 
determined to cross the frontier, which he did in the fifth year of his reign. It 
was the first time in centuries that the king of Egypt had set foot in Asia, 
and even now he barely crossed the threshold. o Admiral Aahmes continues 
his narrative: 


“They besieged the town of Sharhana [Sherohan], in the year V, and his 
Majesty took it. I carried off from thence two women and one hand, and the 
golden collar of valour was given me. And my captives were given me for 
slaves.” 


Egyptian Infantry 
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” Behold, I led our soldiers and I fought with all my strength. The king saw 
my bravery, as I captured two hands and brought them to his Majesty. In 
two days I bore his Majesty back to Egypt from the upper land. And I was 
given the golden gift and two female slaves, and I was raised to the dignity 
of ‘ Warrior of the King.’ “ 


The Nubian campaign was a short and unimportant one. A more important 
one was directed against the Amukehaka, who apparently were a portion of 
the Libyan race of the Tuhennu. These people had for centuries been 
restless and given trouble to the Pharaohs, but the strength of the New 
Kingdom was now entirely able to cope with them. Notwithstanding these 
few campaigns, the reign of Amenhotep I is to be characterised as one of 
peace and internal prosperity. He merely attained in the South and West that 
security his father had brought about in the North. Commerce, agriculture, 
and town life flourished, and indeed he well deserved the veneration which 
for centuries was accorded him in the Theban capital and where he is 
represented as Osiris. The coffin and mummy of this king were among 
Professor Maspero’s wonderful find at Deir-el-Bahari. He thus tells of it : ” 
Long garlands of faded flowers deck the mummy from head to foot. A wasp 
attracted by their scent must have settled upon them at the moment of 
burial, and become imprisoned by the lid ; the insect has been completely 
preserved from corruption by the balsams of the embalmer, and its gauzy 
wings have passed uncrumpled through the long centuries.” 


Amenhotep married his own sister, Aah-hotep I, and among their children 
was a princess, Aahmes. The Pharaoh had also, by a concubine, Sensenb, a 
son, Tehutimes, who was mairied to his half-sister Aahmes. Tehutimes was 
probably a little younger than his wife. Aahmes, from her pure royal 

descent, had far more claim to the throne than her husband and brother, but 


for some reason she yielded her rights, and Tehutimes was crowned at 
Thebes the 21st of Phamenoth, the third month. If he had been co-regent 
with his father, it must have been for a short time only. The new king was a 
tall, broad-shouldered, well-knit man, possessed of great powers of 
endurance. His full round face is marked with a long nose and square chin, 
and his thick lips wear a smiling but firm expression. 


The beginnings of a new spirit, which was destined to break up the isola ° 
tion of the kingdoms of antiquity, were stirring in this monarch’s soul. With 
his own country in practical subjection, there came that inevitable desire to 
intrude into other lands. We have seen how the Pharaohs had always shown 
a certain timidity about passing the Isthmus of Suez, and how Aahmes, well 
equipped for foreign conquest as he was, had hastened home after he had 
once driven the fleeing Hyksos across the border. His was no spirit of world 
conquest ; but with Tehutimes the case was different, although certain 
domestic troubles kept him for the time at home. The neighbouring land of 
Syria, with its large and wealthy towns, growing richer every day through a 
well-organised commerce on land and sea, had previously been invaded by 
the Chaldeans and was now under their undisputed sway ; and when tliis 
same spirit was once aroused in the fresh and vigorous kingdom of the 
restoration, what was more natural than that its cupidity should turn in this 
same direction? But some difficulties at liome for the time being prevented, 
Tehutimes I had to repress outbreaks in the vicinity of the Second and Third 
Cataracts. 


The story of Aahmes, now nearly seventy years of age, relates : 


” Tt fell to me to carry the king Aa-kheper-ka-Ra [Tehutimes I] on his 
voyage to Khent-en-nefer for the purpose of punishing the rebels among the 
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Aahmes died when he was between fifty and sixty. They buried the great 
Pharaoh in a modest place he had prepared for himself in the necropolis of 


Drah-abu’l-Neggah. His worship continued for nearly a thousand years, and 
of him — and still more of Queen Nefert-ari — there exist more instances 
of adoration than of any other ruler. 


Aahmes left a numerous progeny, and six or seven of his children had 
Nefert-ari for mother. The eldest seems to have been named Sapair, but he 
died when young, and it is probable that a Se-Amen was the second son and 
that he too never reached maturity. But whether Amenhotep I was the 
second or third of Aahmes’ male issue, the kingship devolved upon him. As 
he was still in his minority, the queen mother assumed the reins of 
government. Nefert-ari had been no idle inmate of her husband’s harem, 
and she now asserted her many titles to authority, some of which had prece- 


Wak Chakiot of the Pharaoh 


dence over those of her husband and son. There is nothing known of her 
joint rule with Amenhotep, but it was undoubtedly a prosperous one. She 
was worsliipped after death as a divinity, on a plane, indeed, with the great 
Theban triad. Amen, Khonsu, and Mut, for all the rights of the royal line 
des(!ended through her. Her sons, Sapair and Amenhotep, her daughters, 
Set-amen, Set-kames, and Merit-amen, also shared in the worship. 


Amenhotep does not seem to have been ambitious for foreign conquest. His 
campaigns were confined to Africa. The cliief chronicle of his reign is again 
that tomb at El-Kab whereon Aahmes, son of Abana, recorded his exploits. 
The brave admiral was now nearly fifty years of age. 


“Tt fell to me,” he relates, “to carry King Zeser-ka-Ra [Amenhotep I] on his 
voyage to Cush, where he went to extend the frontiers of Egypt. His 
majesty smote these Anu Khenti [Nubians] from the midst of his troops. 
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border it have been found many interesting inscriptions relating to the trip. 
One at Assuan reads, ” Year III, Pakhons 20, his Majesty passed this canal 
in force and power in his campaign to crush Ethiopia, the vile ” ; on another 
there is cut, ” His Majesty came to Gush to crush the vile”; and on a third, ” 
His Majesty commanded to clear this canal, after he found it filled with 
stones so that no boat could pass up it. He passed up it, his heart filled with 
joy.” The king now placed the affairs of his southern lands in the hands of a 
viceroy, who is called ” Royal Son of Gush,” and must, therefore, have had 
the blood of Ra in his veins. Likewise the king made extensive provisions 
for fortifications. He restored the fortresses of Semneh and Kum-meh to the 
efficiency they possessed in the great days of the XHth Dynasty, and he 
built a brickwork citadel to command the Nile on the island of Tombos, 
near the Third Cataract. All these precautions enabled Tehutimes I to live 


out the remainder of a reign of about twenty-five years in complete peace. 
The strange circumstance of his later years and the problems of his 
successor are well recounted in Maspero’s monumental work on ” The 
Struggle of the Nations ” and his history of the ancient oriental peoples.” 


The position of Tehutimes I was, indeed, a curious one ; although de facto 
absolute in power, his children by Queen Aahmes took precedence of him, 
for by her mother’s descent she had a better right to the crown than her 
husband, and legally the king should have retired in favour of his sons as 
soon as they were old enough to reign. [According to Petrie, these two were 
children of Amenhotep I by Queen Aah-hotep and consequently brothers of 
Queen Aahmes.] The eldest of them, Uazmes, died early. The second, 
Amenmes, lived at least to attain adolescence : he was allowed to share the 
crown with his father from the fourth year of the latter’s reign, and he also 
held a military command in the Delta, but before long he also died, and 
Tehutimes I was left with only one son — a Tehutimes like himself — to 
succeed him. The mother of this prince was a certain Mut-nefert, half-sister 
to the king on his father’s side, who enjoyed such a high rank in the royal 
family that her husband allowed her to be portrayed in royal dress ; her 
pedigree on the mother’s side, however, was not so distinguished, and 
precluded her son from being recognised as heir-apparent; hence the 
occupation of the ” seat of Horus ” reverted once more to a woman, 
Hatshepsitu, the eldest daughter of Aahmes. 


TEHUTIMES II ; QUEEN HATSHEPSU 


Hatshepsitu herself was not, however, of purely divine descent. Her paternal 
ancestor, Sensenb, had not been a scion of the royal house, and this flaw in 
her pedigree threatened to mar, in her case, the sanctity of the solar blood. 
According to Egyptian belief, this defect of birth could be remedied only by 
a miracle, and the ancestral god, becoming incarnate in the earthly father at 
the moment of conception had to condescend to infuse fresh virtue into his 
race in this manner. The inscriptions with wliich Hatshepsitu decorated her 
chapel relate how, on that fateful night. Amen descended upon Aahmes in a 
flood of perfume and light. The queen received him favourably, and the 
divine spouse on leaving her announced to her the approaching birth of a 


daughter, in whom his valour and strength should be manifested once more 
here below. 


The sequel of the story is displayed in a series of pictures. The protecting 
divinities who preside over the birth of children conduct the queen 
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to her couch, and the sorrowful resignation depicted on her face, together 
with the languid grace of her whole figure, display in this portrait of her a 
finished work of art. The child enters the world amid shouts of joy, and the 
propitious genii who nourish both her and her double, constitute themselves 
her nurses. At the appointed time, her earthly father summons the great 
nobles to a solemn festival, and presents to them his daughter, who is to 
reign with him over Egypt and the world. 


From lienceforth Hatshepsitu adopts every possible device to conceal her 
sex. She changes the termination of her name, and calls herself Hatshepsu, 


the ” Chief of the Nobles,” in lieu of Hatshepsitu, the ” Chief of the 
Favourites.” She becomes the King Maat-ka-Ra, and on the occasion of all 
public ceremonies she appears in male costume. 


We see her represented on Theban monuments with uncovered shoulders, 
devoid of breasts, wearing the short loin-cloth and the kelfieh, while the 
diadem rests on her closely cut hair, and the false beard depends from her 
chin She retained, however, the feminine pronoun in speaking of herself, 
and also an epithet, inserted in her cartouche, which declared her to be the 
betrothed of Amen — Khnem Amen. Her father united her while still young 
to her brother Tehutimes, who appears to have been her junior, and this fact 
doubtless explains the very subordinate part which he plays beside the 
queen. When Tehutimes I died, Egyptian etiquette demanded that a man 
should be at the head of affairs, and this youth succeeded his father in office 
: but Hatshepsu, while relinquishing tlie semblance of power and the 


externals of pomp to her husband, kept the direction of the state entirely in 
her own hands. The portraits of her which have been preserved represent 
her as having refined features, with a proud and energetic expression. The 
oval of the face is elongated, the cheeks a little hollow, and the eyes deep 
set under the arch of the brow, while the lips are thin and tightly closed. She 
governed with so firm a hand that neither Egypt nor its foreign vassals 
dared to make any serious attempt to withdraw themselves from her 
authority. One raid, in which several prisoners were taken, punished a rising 
of the Shasu in central Syria, while the usual expeditions maintained order 
among the peoples of Ethiopia, and quenched any attempt which they might 
make to revolt. When in the second year of his reign the news was brought 
to Tehutimes II that the inliabitants of the Upper Nile had ceased to observe 
the conditions which his father had imposed upon them, he “became furious 
as a panther,” and assembling liis troops, set out for war without further 
delay. Tlie presence of tlie king with the army filled the rebels with dismay, 
and a campaign of a few weeks put an end to their attempt at rebelling. 
Tehutimes II carried on the works begun by his father, but did not long 
survive him. Tlie mask on his coffin represents him with a smiling and 
amiable countenance, and with the fine pathetic eyes which show his 
descent from the Pharaohs of the XIIth Dynasty. By his mar-Hbad-dbess of 
an Egyptian Queen 
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riage with Hatshepsu, Tehutimes left daughters only, but he had one son, 
also a Tehutimes,“ by a woman of low birth, perhaps merely a slave, whose 
name was Aset. Hatshepsu proclaimed this child her successor, for his 
youth and humble parentage could not excite her jealousy. She betrothed 
him to her one surviving daughter, Hatshepsitu II, and having thus settled 
the succession in the main line, she continued to rule alone in the name of 
her nephew who was still a minor, as she had done formerly in the case of 
her half-brother. 


Her reign was a prosperous one, but whether the flourishing condition of 
things was owing to the ability of her political administration or to her 
fortunate choice of ministers, we are unable to tell. She pressed forward the 
work of building with great activity, under the direction of her architect 
Senmut, not only at Deir-el-Bahari, but at Karnak, and indeed everywhere 
in Thebes. The plans of the building had been arranged under Tehutimes I, 
and their execution had been carried out so quickly that in many cases the 
queen had merely to see to the sculptural ornamentation on the all-but- 
completed walls. This work, however, afforded her sufficient excuse, 
according to Egyptian custom, to attribute the whole structure to herself, 
and the opinion she had of her own powers is exhibited with great naivete 
in her inscriptions. [A famous incident of her reign was the sending out of 
an expedition across the Red Sea in quest of incense. ] 


When Tehutimes HI approached manhood, his aunt, the queen, instead of 
abdicating in his favour, associated him with herself more frequently in the 
external acts of government. She was forced to yield him precedence in 
those religious ceremonies which could be performed by a man only, such 
as the dedication of one of the city gates of Ombos, and the foundation and 
marking out of a temple at Medinet Habu ; but for the most part she obliged 


him to remain in the background and take a secondary place beside her. We 
are unable to determine the precise moment when this dual sovereignty 
came to an end. It was still existent in the X VIth year of the reign, but it had 
ceased before the XXIInd year. Death alone could take the sceptre from the 
hands that held it, and Tehutimes had to curb his impatience for many a 
long day before becoming the real master of Egypt. He was about twenty- 
five years of age’ when this event took place, and he 


[1 Whether Tehutimes I or Tehutimes IT was the father of Tehutimes ITI is 
still in doubt, but Maspero and Petrie incline to the belief that it was 
Tehutimes II.] [2 Petrie says he was about thirty-one years old.] 


Tehutimes IT 
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I r Tor IJmi lon^ repression he had undergone, by KiiiK Miihninoe of her 
whom he regarded as lirr l.lial, }i(; could deface without exposing 
ehiv«‘ril«ig(», wjiH cut away, and he substituted for ‘htiiuoH I or of 
Tehutimes IT. A complete politi- \\\ v\h>u\j.j\> \vi\H ol Vooloil boll III. 
Tioiiui and abroad from the first day of his rtvv*v*!«\vM\ lv» powor, 
IInIMboMU bad boon averse to war. During the whole vvf bov wmu Iboro 
lind not nm a singlo campaign undertaken beyond the Ijttbwwvs \<l Suof. 
nud by lbt»uid of her life slie had lost nearly all that her f«tl\ov bjul 
,\iMi\od in Svriii jbo people of Kliaru [IAhoenicia] had shaken off tivo 
ywko, pn/bubly at tlio iuM/ation of the king of the Amorites, and nothing 
wtwritinovi to Kgvpt i>f [lirVsiatic province but Gaza, Sharhana, and the 


V”>«\o of IT\o LiTNt ariM of ‘(ihutimoH III as sole king, was to lead an 
expe-ditivMi rtgaiUv”*! Syria, wlumo »o constant revolts had weakened 
the power of Kgypt. Wo arvivotl at (ia/ou tiio Jb-d (or 4th) of the month of 
Pakhons. Thoiv bo wlobratod (bt> jiuivorsary of his coronation, and the 
twenty-third -x>rtr of bivs roigtu Ilo IInM])roceeded by gentle marches to 
Ihem, twenty milos to tbo north o{ (>;i/.a, liero he learned from his envoys, 
that the king of Kade«b b;vvl intriMU’luMJ imself at Megiddo, with a 
contingent of the rebels. 


TKIP MTHS OITEHUTIMES I; HIS SUCCESSORS 


Fe\r of the danger of lb mountain defiles near Aluna made some of the 
offtcers wish to turn back ail go by the Ziftha road. But Tehutimes 
indignantly rejected their oounsc saying : 


” By my life, by the lov«that Ra has for me, by the favour bestowed on me 
by’my father Amen, ni Majesty will take this road of Aluna, whether it 


please Vou to take any othe other routes suggested, or whether it please you 
to follow me. For woid not these vile enemies, detested by Ra, say : ‘ If 
Pharaoh is going by andier route, he is going for fear of us ‘ ? “ 


Then the Pharaoh’s g/erals replied : ” Thy father Amen protects thee ; we 
will follow whitirsoever thou leadest, as servants follow their lord.” 


Three days’ rapid marel brought the army, without any mishap, to the town 
of Aluna, close to a trrent called the Qina, a little to the south of Megiddo, 
and there it encamed for the night in the face of the enemy with the 
watchwords : 


” Keep a good heart : corage ! watch well ! Be alert in the camp ! “ 


Dawn found the Egyptai army ranged for battle; the right wing was directed 
towards the River “ina, while the left extended into the plain towards the 
northwest of Ajgiddo. After a sharp encounter, the Syrians were seized by a 
panic, and oandoning their horses and chariots on the bat-tle-field, they fled 
back to Tegiddo ; but fear of the enemy kept the gates closed, and among 
those dran up to the ramparts, by ropes let down by the townspeople, was 
the lord oKadesh himself. 


” Tf it had pleased God nt to let the soldiers of his Majesty be employed in 
carrying off the spoils o his %/le enemies, they could then have taken 
Megiddo,” — it says in the icount of the campaign. The cupidity of the 
conquerors saved the lives f the vanquished, for, although they took 
possession on the field of bate of 2132 horses, 994 chariots, and all the 
booty left behind by the Aatics, they took only 140 prisoners and killed 
only 83. 


<ly» 
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In the evening, when the victorious ariy marched by Tehutimes III with the 
spoils, the king exchiimed : 


“Had you taken Megiddo, it would ha granted me by my father tliis day; for 
as al within the walls, it would be like taking a tlh 


However, the place, being soon besie-; With its fall, the campaign ended; 
and th.- >m hastened to take the oath of allegiance and t^ 


Three successive campaigns, from the vtMi this reign, completed the 
subjugation of Syii. 


In the year XXIX, Tehutimes proceeds’ tween the rivers Orontes and 
Euphrates, ai Khilibu were sacked to the glory of the froi > soon filled with 
the gold, silver, and treasuM 


As the king was returning to Egypt ^ :i bethought him that the Zalii, rich in 
wine. > of military routes, would be a wealthy and > east, and made a raid 
on the district of Arad of cattle and produce. 


The following year the Thebans returned Semyra, Aradus, and Aratliu, on 
the shores the other. The sons of their chiefs were kv lasted till XX XI ; and 
the king celebrat/ii steles near Carchemish, one on the east of i stele erected 
by his father, or grandfather, Tt before. 


Then he conquered Ni ^ and received trmte from its prince. The sojourn of 
Tehutimes III in this town wa.s L,nialised by the performance of the royal 
duty of killing wild beasts ; an the king is reported to have hunted and killed 
more than one hundred an twenty elephants. 


All the tribes of Syria had to submit to le powerful yoke of the Egyptians, 
and the chiefs of the Libanu, the KHa [Hittites] and the king of Singara took 
the oath of allegiance. 


Nevertheless there was a revolt undi-the king of Naharain in XX XVII, 
which was quelled by a great Ittle not far from Aluna. In XLI the seat of 


war was in Ca?le-Syria ; ail the king of Kadesh refusing to do homage to 
Pharaoh, a deadly strugglrtook place under the ramparts of the city. The 
besieged tried the ruse of etting a mare loose among the chariots of 
Tehutimes ; but Amenemheb, a.i officer of the guard, leaped to the ground, 
disembowelled the animal withi thrust of his sword, and cutting off its tail, 
presented it to the king ; ad the same brave officer, at the head of a picked 
body of men, succeeded in laking a breach and forcing an entrance into the 
town. 


Hardly a year passed without a skirmii with the Uauatu in Ethiopia. But the 
tribes, ha\diig trembled so long befce the Pharaohs, fled at the first sign of 
attack. The Egyptians had only toake possession of the flocks and herds, or 
any booty left in the deserted viages, and the campaign of the commander 
was a Series of easy victories, wkli were celebrated with triumph on their 
return home. 


The success of Tehutimes III in his caipaigns increased the size and wealth 
of the kingdom and gave ground foriis being accorded the name of 


‘. been a very great favour 
lie chiefs of the country are Mand cities to take Megiddo.” 


capitulated in a few days. 


ts of Syria and Mesopotamia 

IV tribute to Egypt. 

XIV to the year XXVIII of ; 11(1 southern Phoenicia. 

> Naharain, the territory be— 

tlie districts on the west of I ‘i’hebes, whose coffers were 
I the Hittite princes. 

a joyful heart,” he suddenly 


lul corn, and beyond the line \ prey. So he turned to the , w hich the 
Egyptians robbed 


a in, and the towns of Kadesh, Lake Nisrana, fell one after as hostages. The 
campaign IS victory by putting up two river, and the other near the I times I, 
nearly half a century 


[1 A town in the land of Naharain that sometimes as been confounded with 
Nineveh. | 
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immediately revenged himself for the long repression he had undergone, 
by-endeavouring to destroy the very remembrance of her whom he regarded 
as a usurper. Every portrait of her that he could deface without exposing 
himself to being accused of sacrilege, was cut away, and he substituted for 
her name either that of Tehutiraes I or of Tehutimes IT. A complete political 
change wiis effected both at home and abroad from the first day of his 


accession to power. Hatshepsu had been averse to war. During the whole of 
her reign there had not been a single campaign undertaken beyond the 
Isthmus of Suez, and by the end of her life she had lost nearly all that her 
father had gained in Syria; the people of Kharu [Phoenicia] had shaken off 
the yoke, probably at the instigation of the king of the Amorites, and 
nothing remained to Egypt of the Asiatic province but Gaza, Sharhana, and 
the neighbouring villages. c 


One of the first acts of Tehutimes III as sole king, was to lead an expedition 
against Syria, where the constant revolts had weakened the power of Egypt. 
He arrived at Gaza on the 3rd (or 4th) of the month of Pakhons. There he 
celebrated the anniversary of his coronation, and the twenty-third year of 
his reign. He then proceeded by gentle marches to Ihem, twenty miles to the 
north of Gaza, where he learned from his envoys, that the king of Kadesh 
luul intrenched himself at Megiddo, with a contingent of the rebels. 


TRIUMPHS OF TEHUTIMES II; HIS SUCCESSORS 


Fear of the danger of the mountain defiles near Aluna made some of the 
officers wish to turn back and go by the Ziftha road. But Tehutimes 
indignantly rejected their counsel, saying : 


” By my life, by the love that Ra has for me, by the favour bestowed on me 
by my father Amen, my Majesty will take this road of Aluna, whether it 
please you to take any of the other routes suggested, or whether it please 
you to follow me. For would not these vile enemies, detested by Ra, say : ‘ 
If Pharaoh is going by another route, he is going for fear of us ‘ ? “ 


Then the Pharaoh’s generals replied : ” Thy father Amen protects thee ; we 
will follow whithersoever thou leadest, as servants follow their lord.” 


Three days’ rapid march brought the army, without any mishap, to the town 
of Aluna, close to a torrent called the Qina, a little to the south of Megiddo, 
and there it encamped for the night in the face of the enemy with the 
watchwords : 


” Keep a good heart : courage ! watch well ! Be alert in the camp ! “ 


Dawn found the Egyptian army ranged for battle; the right wing was 
directed towards tlie River Qina, while the left extended into the plain 
towards the northwest of Megiddo. After a sharp encounter, the Syrians 
were seized by a panic, and abandoning their horses and chariots on the bat- 
tle-field, they fled back to Megiddo ; but fear of the enemy kept the gates 
closed, and among those drawn up to the ramparts, by ropes let down by the 
townspeople, was the lord of Kadesh himself. 


” H it had pleased God not to let the soldiers of his Majesty be employed in 
carrying off the spoils of his vile enemies, they could then have taken 
Megiddo,” — it says in the account of the campaign. The cupidity of the 
conquerors saved the lives of the vanquished, for, although they took 
possession on the field of battle of 2182 horses, 994 chariots, and all the 
booty left behind by the Asiatics, they took only 140 prisoners and killed 
only 83. 
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of them were solemnly sacrificed to Amen, their hands and heads being 
exposed on the walls of the temple of Karnak. The seventh was treated in 
the same way at Napata, as an example to the Ethiopian princes and to 
make them respect the authority of Pharaoh. 


An insurrection of the tribes in the desert, and the oases on the east of 
Egypt, was quelled by Amenemheb, who had the same post under Araen- 
hotep as he had under Tehutimes III. 


Tehutimes IV, son of Amenhotep, was the next king of Egypt, and his 
successful campaigns confirmed his power in Syria and Ethiopia. 


Under Amenhotep III, who succeeded Tehutimes IV, the boundaries of 
Egyptian domination were fixed at the Euphrates on the north, and on the 
south by the laud of the Gall as. 


The Syrians were now completely under the Egyptian yoke, and willingly 
sent their daughters to the royal harem ; the old-time wars had developed 
into occasional raids for the acquisition of slaves or workmen for the 
building operations in the valley of the Nile. 


The last kings of the XVIIIth Dynasty were distinguished by the name of 
“heretic kings,” for as they resented the increasing sacerdotal power of the 
cult of Amen they established opposition cults. Tehutimes IV discarded the 
Great Sphinx and restored the old cult of Horemkhu (” The Sun in the Two 
Horizons”). Amenhotep III brought to Thebes the religion of Aten, the solar 
disk, and in the year X of his reign inaugurated a festival at Karnak in 
honour of the new religion. And Amenhotep IV, to free himself from the 
power of the high priest at Thebes, determined to have a new capital for his 
kingdom, in which Aten should be the supreme god. The religion of Aten 
was probably the most ancient form of the religions of Ra. The disk, before 
which protestations were made, was not only the shining and visible form 
of the divinity, it was the god himself. 


Amenhotep III married a wife of foreign origin and religion, Thi. He had by 
her a son who succeeded him under the name of Amenhotep IV. The figure 
of Amenhotep IV, as made known to us by the monuments, exhibits those 
peculiar and strange characteristics which mutilation impresses upon the 
face, chest, and abdomen of eunuchs. On the other hand, we know that at an 
early age he married Queen Nefert-Thi and had by her seven daughters. It is 
therefore probable that if he really did experience the misfortune of which 
his features seem to bear the evidence, it happened during the wars of 
Amenhotep III and among the black people of the South. The custom of 
mutilating prisoners and wounded is, among these people, as old as the 
world. Amenhotep IV doubtless imbibed religious ideas from his mother, 
for he manifested a great horror of the cult of Amen and gave his homage to 
the solar divinities, chiefly to the disk itself. 


But the fear of arousing his subjects to revolt restrained him at first from 
too openly avowing his heresy. He contented himself with changing his 


name, which contained that of Amen, for that of Khun-aten, ” Splendour of 
the Sun’s disk,” and continued to worship his father Amenhotep and the god 
Amen himself. Later, his religious fanaticism got the better of his prudence. 
The cult of Amen was forbidden and his name erased wherever it could be 
reached. The pure-blooded Egyptians came under suspicion on account of 
their religion and disappeared from the king’s entourage, giving place to 
Asiatic personages who resembled Pharaoh and were deprived like him of 
their virility. 


Thebes, so full of monuments consecrated to the fallen god, lost its rank of 
capital. 
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” the Great ” ; and it is not surprisin’ to see that his deeds formed the 
subject of poetic panegyrics of the period, inscribed on the Temple of 
Karnak : 


” Tam come,” said the god Amen to him, ” to permit thee to crush the 
princes of Zahi ; I cast them at thy feet in their districts ; I make them see 
thy Majesty as a lord of light, when thou shinest before them in my 
likeness. 


” I am come to let tliee crush the barbarians of Asia, to take captive the 
chiefs of Ruthen. I will make them see thy jNlajesty decked with warlike 
apparel, when thou wieldest thy arms upon the chariot. 


” Tam come to let thee crush the land of the East ; Kefa (Phoenicia) and 
Asebi (Cyprus) are in fear of thee ; I make them see thy Majesty like a 
young bull, iirm of heart and irresistible with thy horns. 


” I am come to let thee crush the people who reside in their ports. And the 
regions of Mathen tremble before thee. I make them see thy Majesty like 
tlie liippopotamus, lord of terror and unapproachable upon the waters. 


” Tam come to let thee crush the people who reside in their islands. Those 
who live on the bosom of the sea are within reach of thy roaring. I make 
them see thy Majesty as an avenger on the back of his victim. 


” Tam come to let thee crush the Tuhennu. The isles of the Uthent are at thy 
disposal. I make them see thy Majesty like that of a furious lion, that strews 
the valley with corpses. 


” I am come to let thee crush the maritime countries, so that the girdle of the 
oceans is in thy hand. I make them see that thy Majesty, as the king of birds, 
sees everything with one glance. 


” Tam come to let thee crush the lords of the sands who live in the lagunes ; 
to let thee lead the dwellers upon the sand into captivity. I make them see 
thy Majesty like a jackal of the South, a king of runners, a scourer of the 
two regions. 


” Tam come to let thee crush the barbarians of Nubia. As far as the land of 
Shat, all is in thy hand. I make them see thy Majesty like unto thy two 
brothers, Hor and Set, whose arms I have united to secure thy power.” 


So much success appealed to the imagination of the people, and Tehutimes 
IIT was soon regarded as a hero of romance, as were Khufu and Usertsen I. 
Only one of the legends circulated for centuries after his death is still 
extant. 


The prince of Joppa revolted and took the field against the Egyptians. The 
Pharaoh, unable at that time to leave his country, sent Thutii, one of his 
bravest generals, to quell the insurrection. The town was soon taken. 


Tehutimes died on the last day of Phamenoth in the year LIV of his reign, 
and was buried at Thebes. 


Amenhotep II succeeded his father Tehutimes III. 


The Syrians thought that the coming of a new king of Egypt meant a time 
for casting off the yoke of the Pharaohs. But they soon saw their mistake. 
Amenhotep laid waste the districts of the upper Jordan, and “like a terrible 
lion which puts a country to flight,” on Tybi 26th he crossed the Arseth to 
reconnoitre the passes of Anato. When ” some Asiatics appeared on 
horseback to bar his approach, he seized their weapons of war, and his 
prowess equalled the mysterious power of Set, for the barbarians fled the 
glance.” 


On the 10th Epiphi lie took Ni without striking a blow. The inhabitants, 
men and women, were on the walls to do honour to his Majesty. Other 


places, like Akerith, underwent long siege, before surrendering. But the 
insurrection was entirely quelled by the year III, and in the course of the 
campaign the Pharaoh captured seven chiefs of the country of Thakhis. Six 


A ifrr/A >: 


ir« 


CHAPTICIi V. ‘nil’: XIX’IMI DYNASTY 
[m. 1;t(;5 rj’ jr. it.c 


‘ Yo iiu’ii of Enypt, y<i liavt-licuid your kiiif; 1 I f^o, and 1 n’tuni not. Mul. 
Mm will Of tlui tircat. (ioilh is plain : and yo must, hrinn 111 deeds, ill 
Jiassions, zealous to lullil Their i.leasure, to llieir fiel ; and reaj) Mieir 
praise. 


The praise of (ioils, rich 1 ! and lenjAth 


iiuiiu! of 10,1,” V|>1 known jiiul feared far beyond the (;onruu’s of the NiUi. 
Of these <j/reat nionarehs the name of one in particnhir was stamped npon 
the; traditions of Asiatic peopUis and has passed into popnhir knowh’ dirc;, 
‘This was IAims(!s II, known to the Hebrews, and thronii/li them to the 
western world, ns the [Miaraoh of thi’ ()i)pi(‘ssion. (ireat as this nionai-eh 
was, little was kno’,, m df liim beyond the prc/jiidici’id riu-itals of the 
llel)rews, until onr own time!, when the decaj)hermt!nt. of the moniuncints 
has bronuAht to li/i’lit the riicord of many of his warlike diieds. Thcise 
rcieords, lik(i all such nari»a,tiv(!S, an; highly coloured and told from the 
stand]>oint of this (joiM/ueror himself ; but, with duo aHowanco for 


(;xa</</(!ration, t.h(>y may no doubt \h’, accepted as accoinits of actual 
events. 


A })eculiar interest attaches to tlu; nauu; of Ivams(!s II in addilion to the 
never failinj fascination of the “reat conqueror. We shall th(!r(d’ ore have 
occasion to review his (hicds in detail as told by tlu; poet launsatt! of the; 
day, and to consider various authoritative (Astimat«/s, both ancient and 
modern, that have been passed U[)on this ^rcati^st Ihu’o of 10<ryptian 
history.” First Masptu-o : 


llor-em-heb, whose origin is unknown [Mkuc seems no reason to deny that 
he was the fauu)us <^eneral whose tomb has been discoveicd at Sa(|- 
qarah], ludliiied the efforts of Amenhotep and the otluu-hciriitic kin^”s to 
lessen the power of Thebes and its god, for he re-established the; cidl of 
Amen in all its splendour, had the temple of Aten [)ulled down, and the 
materials used to erect one of tlu; trium])hal cntriijs, leading into th(! 
sanctuary of Karnak ; the muues of the heretic; kings were (iffaccid, and 
their moini-ments utterly (UAstroyed. The new king had much to do to 
I’cpair the disasters of the preceding years ; at home all the governnuMital 
machinery was out of order, and abroad, the countries undiM-the Kgyj)tian 
yok(! had ceased to i)ay tribute, llor-em-lud) put down brigandage;, he 
piniishcd unti-ust- worthy employers by death, and he restored to the 
temples tht; prop(!rti(!S which had been taken from them. He imposed a 
tributi; on the ilistant country of Punt, he made raids on the tribes of the 
lljjpcr Nih;, and boasted of having subjugated the same countries as 
Tehutinu.‘s III. We have no exact account of his conquests except from his 
monuments, but th(;y were numerous, and his reign seems to have been 
glorious, jiio.spcidus, and long. 
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Khun-aten built a new capital at a place in Middle Egypt which to-day bears 
the name of Tel-el-Amarna, and which he called Khut-aten, where there 
was nothing to recall the old religion. 


The sun was the principal god of the old religion ; all the ancient solar 
divinities, lia-Horenikhu, Hor, were recognised and respected. Monuments 
show us the god in the form of a disk whose rays descend toward the earth, 
each ray terminating in a hand holding the ansated cross — the emblem of 
life. The disk is called Aten. Wherever the king goes, the solar disk 
accompanies him and sheds its benediction upon him. 


But with all the attention he paid to religion, Khun-aten was, like his 
ancestors, a great builder and conqueror. Ethiopia, Thebes, and Memphis 
were fields of liis activity, and he continued to exercise sovereign authority 
in Syria as well as in Africa. 


At his death the urown passed to Prince Ai, his foster-brother, and husband 
of his eldest daughter Tai. The new king, without renouncing the religion of 
sun-worship, suspended the persecutions which had the cult of Amen for 
their object and restored the religion of the ancient national divinities. For 
successors he had his brothers-in-law Tut-ankh-Amen, and later Saa-nekht, 
whose reign, although short, seems to have been prosperous. Tut-ankh- 
Amen, at least, is represented as an all-powerful Pharaoh, to whom foreign 
peoples give trembling homage. [According to Brugsch and Wiedemann 
and Petrie the order of these kings is Saa-nekht, Tut-ankh- Amen, and Ai — 
the reverse of the order here given. | 


But after them civil and religious wars desolated Egypt ; the throne was 
occupied by ephemeral kings whose names even are unknown to us. [The 
kings formerly reputed to belong to the end of this dynasty are now, as 
Professor Petrie remarks, “not of historical substance, but only linguistic 
questions.” It has been well established that the names in question are either 
errors or ” Ptolemaic bungles,” and they are now assigned to monarchs of 
this and other dynasties. ] 


King Ifor-em-heb re-established peace, suppressed the solar religion, 
destroyed Khun-aten’s monuments, and everywhere restored the ancient 
cult. Outside the country he reconquered Ethiopia, which for the time being 


had been lost, and made the land of Punt tributary, but risked no expeditions 
into Syria. The conquests of the Tehutimes and the Amenhoteps, so dearly 
obtained in this direction, had been lost during the religious wars. The petty 
local })rinces had ceased to pay tribute : and to reduce them anew, a whole 
generation of conquerors was necessary. ’- 
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Dardanians, and the dwellers of Ilioii and Pidasa. Supported by such allies, 
and sometimes aided by companies of their soldiers, the Kheta were a 
military power, quite equal to withstanding the Egyptians and waging war 
against them. Seti saw the position of affairs as soon as he attacked them, 
and although doubtless he took Kadesh, and tlie greater number of the 
Amorite towns on the Orontes without much trouble, the tenacity of the 
Kheta, always ready to fly to arms in spite of defeats, finally exhausted his 
patience. 


Tired of war, he concluded an alliance with King jNlaro-sar, son of 
Shapalul, which lasted until his death. The dominion of the Pharaohs did 
not extend beyond the Orontes. So, being limited to southern Syria and 
Phcenicia, it gained in solidarity what it lost in extent. It seems that Seti I 
instead of simply exacting a tribute, imposed Egyptian governors on some 
of the conquered peoples, and in some places, like Gaza and Megiddo, 
stationed permanent garrisons. 


The reign of Seti I undeniably marked a brilliant epoch in the history of 
Egypt. The treasure looted in Syria contributed to some of the most perfect 
Egyptian monuments, such as the mausoleum at Abydos and the hypostyle 
hall at Karnak, the tomb of the king. Seti was assisted in these works by his 
son Ramses. During his father’s lifetime Seti had married the princess Tui 
of the old royal family, probably the daughter of Hor-em-heb, and 
granddaughter of Amenhotep III, so that his son Ramses was, from the hour 
of his birth, considered by the loyalist Egyptians as the only legitimate king. 
His father, therefore, to prevent a rebellion, was obliged to make him co- 


regent when he was quite a little boy, although he was not at first taken 
much into account by either Seti or his ministers. 


At ten years of age Ramses is said to have made war in Syria, and, 
according to Greek tradition, in Arabia. And it was on his return from these 
campaigns, that, ripened by age and experience, he began to take an active 
part in the internal government of the kingdom and to claim his royal 
prerogative. And henceforth we see his increasing personal valour 
transform him from an obscure prince into a king, a” master of the two 
worlds.” 


Seti, now old, and worn out with the exploits of his youth, gradually 
conceded all power to his son, and lived in retirement in his palace for the 
rest of his days, the object of divine honours. 


Certain pictures of the temple of Abydos show him seated on a throne amid 
the gods. He holds the club in one hand and in the other a complex sceptre, 
combining the different symbols of life and death. Isis is at his side, and the 
lesser gods sit behind the all-powerful couple, to whom Ramses addresses 
his prayer. It is a premature apotheosis of which the conception does honour 
to the regent, but it leaves no doubt of the real state of the kings in their old 
age. They were worshipped as gods, but they did not reign. Seti was no 
exception to this common rule ; he was worshipped, but he did not reign. 


Peace was threatened by an unforeseen danger. The people of Asia Minor 
had hitherto been beyond the sphere of action of Egypt ; but now several 
races, such as the Shardana and Tyrseni, whose names were new to the ears 
of the Egyptians, landed on the coast of Africa, and joined with the 
Libyans. Ramses II defeated them, and the prisoners that he took were 
incorporated in the Royal Guard ; and the others returned to Asia Minor, 
with such a recollection of their defeat, that Egypt was secure from their 
invasion for nearly a century. Peace assured in the North, Ramses repaired 
to Ethiopia, where he spent the last years of his father’s reign in making 
raids on the nomadic tribes on the banks of the Upper Nile. 
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On the news of the death of his father, Ramses left Ethiopia and entered on 
his duties as sole king at Thebes. He was then at the heiglit of his fortune, 
and had several sons old enough to fight under his banner. The first years of 


his reign were not disturbed by any war of importance : in the year II there 
was a short expedition against tlie Amorites, and in the year IV there was 
one to the banks of the Nalir-el-Kelb near Beyrut. The Kheta [Hittites], 
faitliful to the alliance made with Seti, did not try to excite a rebellion : and 
tlie people of Canaan, kept in check by the Egyptian garrisons, remained 
quiet. 


RAMSES II, THE GREAT 


So all went well till the year IV, when a terrible rebellion broke out. The 
king of the Kheta (Mau-tlian-ar, son of Maro-sar) was assassinated and 


succeeded by his brother, Kheta-sar, who convoked his vassals and allies, 
and broke with Egypt. Naharain, and its capital Carchemish, Arathu and 
southern Phoenicia, Kadesh and the country of Amaour, Kati and the 
Lycians, joined the coalition, and the hope of pillaging the Egyptian 
provinces of Syria, if not Egypt herself, made Ilion, ‘ Pidasa, Kerkesh, the 
Masu, and Dardanians also join the Kheta against Sesostris [Ramses]. 


Trojan bands crossed the whole length of the peninsula and encamped in the 
valley of the Orontes, three hundred miles from their country. The army 
brought into the field by Ramses shows liow easily nations were displaced 
at that time, for it was composed of ^ ‘ I £ 4M I Libyans, Mashauasha of 
Libya, Masu 


/ <^ \\\‘m I and Shardana, the fruit of the victorious repulsion of the 
invasion a few years before. 


The Pharaoh established the basis of his operations on the frontier of Egypt 
and the Arabian Desert in the town he had recently founded under the name 
of Pa-Ramessu-Anekhtu (“the city of Ramses, the Conqueror”). He 
traversed Canaan, still under his sway, and quickly bore down upon the 
southern countries, only stopping at Sliabatun, a Syrian village, rather to the 
southwest of Kadesh, and in view of the town. During a halt of some days 
he surveyed the district, and tried to discover the position of the enemy, 
liaving only vague ideas on the subject. But the allies, on the contrary, fully 


informed by their scouts, who mostly belonged to the nomadic tribes of 
Shasu, were conversant with all their movements ; and the king of the 
Kheta, their chief, conceived and carried out a clever manoeuvre, which 
would liave completely destroyed the Egyptian army, had it not been for the 
personal bravery of the Pharaoh. 


Bust of Ramses II (Now In the British Museum) 
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those he loves, so all the world loves him, and Kheta is in future one with 
him.” 


In the year XXXIII the Syrian prince visited the city of Ramses, probably 
Thebes ; and he is represented on a stele, engraven for the occasion, with 
his daughter and son-in-law. 


So Egypt at last found her most bitter enemies transformed into faithful 
allies, and ” the people of Kamit were henceforth one in heart with those of 
Kheta, which had not been the case since the time of the god Ra.” 


As this alliance was concluded, the king could now devote himself to 
building monuments. According to the Greek historians, ” he had a temple 
built in each town to the principal god of the place.” 


Ramses was indeed a king of builders. During his long sixty-seven years’ 
reign, he had time to complete the work of several generations, and one can 
safely say that there is not a ruin in Egypt or Nubia which does not bear his 
name. The great ” speos ” [cave-temple] of Isambul perpetuated the 
memory of his campaigns against the negroes and Syrians, and four 
colossal monoliths, twenty metres high, adorn the entrance. At Thebes there 
was added to the temple of Amenhotep (Luxor) a court with two pylons and 


two obelisks of granite, the finest of which is on the Place de la Concorde in 
Paris. The temple of Gurnah, founded by Seti in honour of Ramses I, was 
finished and consecrated. The Ramesseum, known to the ancients by the 
name of Tomb of Osymandias, gives a sculptured account of the campaign 
of the year V ; and the hand of Ramses II is seen in the necropolis of 
Abydos, as well as at Memphis and Bubastis and in the quarries of Silsilis, 
as well as in the mines of Sinai. 


The temple of Tanis, neglected by the sovereigns of the X VIIIth Dynasty, 
was restored and enlarged ; and the town which was in ruins, was rebuilt. In 
many places the architects effaced on the statues and temples the names of 
their royal builders, and substituted the cartouches of Ramses II. The 
decoration of the hypostyle hall of Karnak is certainly due to this king : 
Ramses I conceived the plan, Seti commenced it, and Ramses II decorated 
it entirely. From the year III, Ramses was also greatly interested in the 
working of the gold mines in Nubia, and established a line of stations with 
cisterns and wells along the road leading from the Nile to Gebel OUagi. 
Then he had the network of canals, which water Lower Egypt, cleared, 
including the one between the Nile and the Red Sea on the borders of the 
desert. He repaired the walls and fortifications which protected Egypt from 
the Bedouins ; and as political necessity led him to reside on the west of the 
Delta, he founded several towns on the frontier, the most important of 
which was Ramses Anekhtu. 


The poets of the period have left us pompous descriptions of this city : ” It 
is situated,” they say, ” between Syria and Egypt ; it is full of delicious 
provisions ; it is like unto Hermonthis. Its length is that of Memphis, the 
sun rises and sets there. All men leave their towns and settle on its territory 
; the rivers of the sea pay homage in eels and fish, and bring the fruit of 
their tides. The dwellers in the town are in holiday attire every day ; 
perfumed oil anoints their heads on new wigs. They stand at their doors, 
their hands filled with bouquets, with green boughs from the town of Pa- 
Hathor, with garlands from Pahir, at the entrance gate of Pharaoh. Joy 
increases and dwells there without end.” 


Poetry, we see, flourished at the time of Ramses, and the manuscripts of the 
works have been preserved, but the names of the authors were not added. 
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ITI-K OF K.VMSES II (British Museum) 


THE WAR-POEM OF PENTAUR 


The most often quoted and the best-inspired poem is the Poem of Pentaur, 
which describes the exploits of Ramses in the year V at the battle of 
Kadesh. [Pentaur, or rather Pentauirit, is not the author, but merely the 
transcriber of the copy now in the British Museum. The author is not 
known.] We know tlie subject of the poem: the king, surprised by the prince 
of the Kheta, is obliged to lead the charge at the head of his household 
troops : 


” His Majesty now rises like his father Mentu. He seizes his arms, and 
buckles on his cuirass like Baal in his time. Great horses bear on his 
Majesty — ‘ Victory to Thebes ‘ was their name as they left the stables of 
King Ramses, beloved of Amen. The king, having started, broke the ranks 
of the vile Kheta. He was alone, nobody with him. Having advanced in 
sight of those behind him, he was surrounded by two thousand five hundred 
chariots; cut off from retreat by all the warriors of the vile Kheta and by the 
numerous people with him from Arathu, Masa, and Pidasa. Each of their 
chariots carried three men, and they were all massed together. 


” < No prince with me, no general, no officer of the archers, no archers, or 
chariots. My soldiers have forsaken me, my horsemen have fled, and not 
one remains to fight with me.’ Then his Majesty said : 


” “Where art thou, my father Amen? Does a father forget his son ? Have I 
done anything without thee? Have I not marched and halted according to 


thy word? I liave in no way disobeyed thy orders. He is very great, the lord 
of Egypt who overthrows the barbarians on his way! What are these 
Asiatics to thee ? Amen enervates the impious. Have I not presented thee 
with numberless gifts? I have filled thy sacred dwelling with prisoners; I 
have built thee a temple which will last a million years ; I have given all my 
goods for thy stores ; I have offered thee the entire world to enrich thy 
domains. Truly a miserable fate is reserved to those who oppose thy 
designs, and happiness to him who knows thee, for thy acts come from a 
heart full of love. I invoke thee, my father Amen ! Here I am in the midst of 
a great and strange company, all the nations are leagued against me, and I 
am alone, with no other but thee. My numerous soldiers have abandoned 
me, none of my horsemen regarded me when I called to them, they did not 
hearken to my voice. But I believe that Amen is more to me than a million 
horsemen, than a myriad brothers, or young sons all assembled together. 
The work of men is naught. Amen will overrule them. I have accomplished 
the.se things by the counsel of thy mouth, O Amen ! and I have not 
transgressed thy counsels: here I have given glory to thee to the ends of the 
earth.’ “ 


The king is here represented alone, surrounded by the enemy and in great 
danger, but his first impulse is to God ; and before rushing into the melee, 
he makes this long address to Amen, and help came to him : 


” The voice resounded to Hermonthis. Amen answers my cry ; he gives me 
his hand, I utter a cry of joy, he speaks behind me : 
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” < I hasten to thee, to thee Ramses Meri-Amen, I am with thee. It is I, thy 
father ; my hand is with thee and I am of more avail than hundreds of 
thousands. I am the lord of strength, a lover of courage, I have recognised a 
courageous heart and am satisfied my will will be done.’ 


” Like Mentu, I then cast my arrows to the right, I overthrew my enemies. I 
am like Baal before them. The two thousand five hundred chariots which 
surround me are dashed to pieces by my horsemen. Not one of them has a 
hand to fight with, their hearts fail them, and fear enfeebles their members. 
They cannot draw“ their arrows, nor have they strength to wield their 
lances. I precipitate them into the water as you would a crocodile, they are 
cast down on the top of each other. I do not wish one to look behind nor to 
turn back. He who falls will never regain his feet.” 


The effect produced by this outburst about God was very great, especially 
on the Kheta, who seemed arrested by an invisible power when on the point 
of victory, and hesitated in terror. Then they commanded the chiefs in their 
cars, and the men versed in war to advance, so that the company of the 
kings of Arathu, of Ilion, of Lycia, Dardania, Carchemish, Kerkesh, 
Khilibu, numbering three thousand chariots, proceed forward. 


” But all their efforts are useless. I dashed on them like Mentu, my hands 
destroyed them in the space of an instant, I cut and I killed amongst them, 
so that they said one to another : 


” < This is not aman amongst us, it is Sutekh, the great warrior. It is Baal in 
person. These are not the actions of a man that he does. Alone, all alone, he 
repulses hundreds of thousands without chiefs, and without soldiers. Let us 
hasten to fly before him, let us save our lives, let us breathe again.’ 


” All who came to fight found their hands weakened, they could no longer 
hold bows, or lance. Seeing that he had arrived at cross-roads the king 
pursued them like a griffin.” 


It was only when the enemy is in retreat that he summons his soldiers, not 
so much for their aid as to let them witness his valour : 


” Be firm, keep up your heart, O my soldiers ! You see my victory and I was 
alone. It is Amen who gave me strength ; his hand is with me.” 


He encourages his shield-bearer Menna who is full of fear at the number of 
the enemy, and rushes into the melee. 


” Six times I charged the enemy ! “ 


At last his army arrives toward evening and helps him. He assembles his 
generals and overwhelms them with reproaches. 


” What will the whole world say, when it learns that you left me quite 
alone? That not a charioteer nor any archers joined with me? I have fought, 
I have repulsed millions of people alone. ‘ Victory of Thebes,’ and ‘ Mut is 
satisfied ‘ were my glorious horses. It was with them that I was alone amid 
terrifying enemies. I will see them fed myself every day, when I am in my 
palace, for I had them when I was in the midst of my enemies with the chief 
Menna, my shield bearer, and with the officers of my horse who 
accompanied me, and are witnesses of the battle ; they were with me. I have 
returned after a victorious battle and I have struck the assembled multitudes 
with my blade.” 


The skirmish of the first day was only the preliminary to a more important 
engagement, and with what success to the Egyptians, and what loss to the 
Asiatics, has already been told. The poet does not give any details of this 
second affair. He describes it in a few lines dedicated entirely to praise of 
the king. The subject, in fact, is not the victory at Kadesh and the defeat 
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of the Syrian armies, important as these may be to the historian ; but the 
poet sings the indomitable courage of Ramses, his faith in the aid of the 
gods, the irresistible strength of his arm. He wished to portray him 
surprised, abandoned, and compensating for the faults of the generals by his 
bravery. All the facts which could lessen the general impression or diminish 
the glory of the royal bravery are put in the background. The household 
troops are mentioned only once ; of the second day of the battle there is but 
an insufficient description. The king of the Kheta implores peace, Ramses 
grants it, and returns in triumph to Thebes. 


” Come, our beloved son, O Ramses Meri-Amen ! The gods have given him 
infinite periods of eternity upon the double throne of his father Tmu, and all 
the nations are put under his feet.”& 


THE KINGDOM OF THE KHETA AND THE NINETEENTH DYNASTY 


After the preceding eulogy by Maspero, it is well to read Eduard Meyer’s 
more cynical account of the reign of the great Ramses. It will enable us the 
better to preserve a mental balance. It should not, however, lead us to for- 
get that we are in the presence of one of the great epochs of civilisation ; for 
all such great epochs have had their iconoclasts as well as their adulators. « 


Ramses IT exaggerated his own praises in inscriptions, saying that, already 
in the womb, he had been acknowledged king and that his father had 
handed him over the government when he was yet a child. This is correct in 
so far as he was solemnly proclaimed successor to the throne in his early 
youth, and probably raised to be co-regent by Seti toward the end of his 
reign ; as crown-prince he accompanied his father in the wars against the 
Libyans. 


In the fifth year the king directed his second campaign against the Kheta. 
The king of Kheta had summoned all his allies and tribes dependent on him, 
and a formidable army was gathered together in the neighbourhood of 
Kadesh. He almost succeeded in destroying, in an ambush, the advance- 
guard, in which Ramses was present. The mass of the army which had been 
called together in haste did not reach the battle-field in time, and it was only 
the personal courage of the king, who boasts of having fought against 
thousands alone when all deserted him, that gained the victory for the 
Egyptians. The enemy were driven into the Orontes, and suffered heavy 
losses ; the king of Khilibu was almost drowned. Ramses II boasts again 
and again of this victory ; he had the fight represented and poetically 
extolled in Luxor, in Karnak, in the Ramesseum built in the west town for 
the worship of the dead, and in Nubia in the temple of Abu Simbel. 
Nevertheless, it was only a brave personal feat and no great military 
success. 


We hear nothing of the conquest of Kadesh, and when Ramses asserts ” that 
the king of Kheta turned his hands to worship him,” this refers to passing 


negotiations or to an armistice, for we see that the war continued 
uninterruptedly. 


We have only very incomplete information concerning the continuance of 
the war. Only once more do we find the king penetrating far toward the 
north : in the province of Tunep in the land of Naharain he personally 
fought against the Kheta. How he arrived so far north, we do not know. 


It is clear that the Egyptians were being more and more driven back, and 
finally completely lamed. Doubtless the king of Kheta could boast of 
numerous victories. On the other hand, it was only boasting when Ramses 
gave long lists of conquered people and towns in his temple inscrip- 
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tions, in which, so as to equal Tehutimes III, he had to include the names of 
Asshur and Sangara, Mannus and Karak (Cilicia), with which the king 
scarcely came into contact. It can at once be seen that it is no historical 
document. 


When and on what conditions peace was concluded is not known, and 
tradition does not relate what part of Syria the Egyptians maintained. At any 
rate Palestine remained essentially Egyptian. It would appear that it was 
agreed that South Syria should be relinquished to Egypt, and that the Kheta 
should retain a free hand in the North. 


Bringing Tribute to Ramses II 


By this agreement, there was maintained between the two states a lasting 
peace which soon ripened into a close union. In the twenty-first year of 
Ram-ses IT King Kheta-sar proposed one of those everlasting treaties to the 
Pharaoh, in which both states guaranteed their own integrity, formed an 
alliance for protection against every outside enemy, and mutually bound 
themselves to watch over all exiles who might seek refuge with them, and 
to surrender all deserters and emigrants. The treaty held good for a long 
time ; thirteen years later Kheta-sar visited the ruler of Egypt and gave him 
his daughter to wife. Then took place what, as the god Ptah says to Ramses, 
” was unheard of even from the days of Ra until thine own.” It is evident 
that under such circumstances the relations of culture between Egypt and 
Syria must have been active and manifold. 


The powerful influence which Egypt had exercised over the East has 
already been depicted in connection with this ; and, for example, when we 
find that the characteristics of an Egyptian legend recorded under the 
successor of Ramses are taken up by the Hebrews and transferred to the 
hero of their race, Joseph, this is only one feature more added to the many 
we know. 


But in Egypt we also find the worship of Syrian divinities spreading more 
and more — at the same time Set-Sutekh, the powerful patron god of the 
stranger who gave the enemy victory, was greatly respected. 


Syrian names are considerably met with, and, above all, the language is 
most strikingly influenced by the Canaanite. In many documents Semitic 
words were almost used to the same extent as French in German literature 
of the eighteenth century. 


After having concluded the treaty with Kheta-sar, Ramses II ruled over 
Egypt for forty-six years more in peace. 
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This epoch, the time of Seti I and Ramses II, has rightly been called the 
prime of the New Theban Kingdom. The martial successes in its first half, 
the peaceful and well-ordered relations of the ensuing time, made the 
universal development of the land’s resources feasible to the government, 
and assured the subjects a comfortable enjoyment of life, such as the 
Egyptians of old loved. 


Of no other period of Egypt do we possess so many monuments — temples, 
tombs, dedications, and inscriptions concerning victories — and so many 
literary remains. But nowhere does the typical character which adheres to 
the new Egyptian appear more prominently than here. 


The type is supreme over all, and there is no question of individuality 
anywhere. It is in vain that we seek for a new thought or an original turn in 
the temple inscriptions, in the hymns on the king written on the face of the 
rocks or on papyrus, and in the appeals to the divinities. Frequently all 
tangible import is wanting. Everything is a copy and is carefully worked out 
from a fixed model; it has often been remarked how greatly the historical 
value of the reports has suffered through this. In value they are far below 
those of the time of Tehutimes III. 


The administration of the land in the new kingdom does not differ much 
from that of the former one. The king appears to us surrounded by the entire 
fulness of divine glory; in the official reports his counsellors are only 
assembled so as to marvel at his superhuman wisdom, or else to be 
reproached for their want of foresight. 


The further we advance into the history of Egypt, the more does the self- 
conceit and absurdity of the glorification of the king increase ; under the 
reign of Ramses II one often gets the impression that he considered himself 
a superhuman being standing in direct communication with the gods. Like 
Amenhotep III, we often find him in the Nubian temples too, worshipping 
his own person, which is seated between Amen and Mut, or Khnem and 


Anugat. The intention may have been to raise the reigning king — as 
formerly Usertsen III — to be territorial god of the subjected Cushites. 


The residence of Ramses IT was generally at Tanis, which he had newly 
constructed and adorned with numerous monuments, and which now 
received the name of “the town of Ramses.” The writers of the time are 
never tired of praising the glories of this city, which was a seaport as well as 
an important emporium. On account of its numerous relations with Syria, it 
is only natural that the centre of gravity of the kingdom should have been 
transferred here, and that many new foundations should have originated on 
the eastern frontier of Egypt. The frontier defences of Egypt proper against 
the tribes of the desert, were always kept up and sharply watched. As 
formerly, Thebes remained the real capital of the land ; next to it, Memphis 
asserted its long-inJierited right as the oldest residence and as dwelling- 
place of Ptah, the Father of the Divinities. The numerous private 
monuments bear witness to the well-being of the land more than the 
buildings, as also, to a certain degree, do the rhetorical descriptions of the 
writers. 


Numerous admirable experiments in sculpture have come down to us, 
above all the likeness of Ramses II preserved in Turin. The marvellous and 
careful work of the relief in the tem.ple of Seti I at Abydos has already been 
mentioned ; a certain grandeur must not be denied to the composition of the 
great war picture wliich represents the events of the Kheta war in the year V 
of Ramses II, — the mustering of the troops, the life in camp, the advance 
of the enemy, and the battle of Kadesh. The king had the picture 
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carried out in coloured relief three times, in the Ramesseum, in Luxor, and 
in Abu Simbel. Besides these, there are also numerous examples of every 
kind of art-work, even to the simplest steles, often very roughly worked. 


Some things have come to us of the literature of the times ; chiefly the 
poem which Ramses II had composed and written on the walls of the 
temples to commemorate his battle with the Kheta. It is a work which, in 
spite of its official character, is not wanting in life and poetry. 


There are also many narratives, such as the celebrated tale of the two 
brothers, written under Meneptah. Above all, there are the numerous epis- 
tles, rhetorical studies, descriptions of the power of the king and his works, 
the praise of learning, hymns, moral exhortations, also unmeaning letters 
which evidently served as models for real letters and reports. Besides these 
collections, we have also many authentic letters, reports, acts, etc., which 
give us much information concerning the life and doings of the Egyptians in 
the thirteenth century B.C. 


If we cast an eye on the religious life, we clearly recognise that we are here 
dealing with an epoch in which heretic endeavours are completely 
suppressed, and orthodoxy asserts its unconditional sway. The religious 
literature of the time became characterised fairly early. At every turn we 
meet with the formulas of the victorious esoteric doctrine. The numerous 
temples show the increase of the power of the priests. All natural relations 
were restrained and stifled by religion. War was carried on by order, and in 
the name of. Amen, so as to increase his subjects and to bring him in rich 
booty. The inscriptions relate very little concerning the actions of the kings, 
but a great deal concerning the conversations which thej/ had with the 
deities, and how they ” cast all lands at their feet.” The eldest son of 
Ramses II, Khamuas, became high priest of Ptah in Memphis, and carefully 
looked after the worship of the sacred Apis : he caused the celebrated tombs 
of Apis, the Serapeum of Memphis, to be built. By those who came after, he 
was looked on as a great philosopher and magician. 


It is known to us that, as a long established custom, the officials as a rule 
held one or more priesthoods besides their state office ; naturally, higher 
education and, above all, instruction in writing and learning, were entirely 
in the hands of the priests. We meet with the enervating effects of these 
conditions throughout the whole course of Egyptian history. 


When the intellectual life becomes torpid, physical strength also disappears. 
Since everything that constitutes nationality is converted into outer forms, a 


nation loses even the vitality and power necessary to maintain an 
independent existence, c 


DEATH OF RAMSES II 


Thus, somewhat frigidly, Eduard Meyer has summed up the achievements 
of the great Ramses. The words of Brugsch make a good epilogue. 


Ramses II enjoyed a long reign. The monuments expressly testify to a reign 
of sixty-seven years’ duration, of which, apparently, more than Jialf should 
be reckoned to his rule conjointly with his father. The jubilee celebration of 
his thirtieth year as (sole?) Pharaoh gave occasion for great festivities 
throughout the country, of which the inscriptions in Silsilis, El-Kab, 
Biggeh, Seliel, and even on several scarabs, make frequent mention. The 
prince and high priest of Memphis, Khamuas, journeyed through the chief 
cities of the country in this connection, that lie might have the great and 
joyful festival in honour of his father prepared in a worthy fashion by 
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the different governors. The anniversary of the festival was calculated 
according to a fixed cycle, and apparently fell when the lunar and solar 
years coincided at short intervals of three or four years. It was observed as a 
solemn feast. 


Great in the field, active in works of peace, Ramses appears to have also 
tasted heaven’s richest blessings in his family life. The outer surface of the 
front of the temple of Abydos reveals to us the portraits and the names, now 
only partially preserved, of 119 children (59 sons and 60 daughters), whicli 
besides the lawful consorts known to us, the favourite wife Isinefer, mother 
of Khamaus, the queens Nefert-ari, Meri-mut, and the daughter of the king 
of Kheta, implies a large number of inferior wives. 


It is scarcely probable that the great Ramses departed this life leaving his 
earthly kingdom in a peaceful condition. Already in his old age a numerous 
progeny of sons and grandsons were disputing over their father’s 


inheritance. The seed of periods of storm and unrest was laid. According to 
historical tradition these bearings were confirmed in the most striking 
manner by subsequent events. 


The body of Pharaoh was consigned to its death chamber in the rocky 
valley of Biban-el-Moluk. In spite of the large number of his children, Seti’s 
grateful son had left no offspring behind him who would have prepared a 
tomb for his father worthy of his deeds and of his name ; a tomb which 
might if only in some degree have approached the dignity of Seti’s noble 
funeral vaults. The tomb of Ramses is an insignificant, rather taste-less 
erection, seldom visited by travellers to the Nile Valley, who probably 
scarcely suspect that the great Sesostris of Greek story has found his last 
resting-place in this modest place. This Pharaoh might have repeated of 
himself at his death, as formerly in his struggle against the Kheta he said, ” 
I stood alone ; none other was with me.” <^ 


CHAPTER VI. THE FINDING OF THE ROYAL MUMMIES 


Nothing in modern discovery has more vividly and suddenly brought the 
ancient world home to the world of to-day than the finding of the actual 
bodies, the very flesh and blood of the Pharaohs marvellously preserved to 
us by the embalmer’s venerable art. The discovery has bridged the chasm 
between the Ancient and the New as a midnight flash of lightning from the 
clouds to the earth. 


As so often happens, what had foiled the eager search of the patient scholar, 
had not eluded the cupidity of the thief. The appearance of royal mummies 
and priceless manuscripts on the open market filled the explorers with both 
chagrin and zeal. M. Maspero tells of the various wiles by which influential 
politicians of the Orient concealed their rich treasure-sources, and of the 
almost endless difiiculties overcome by the European explorers before the 
thieves could be first deprived of their influence with the authorities, and 
then of their discoveries. These latter the scholars wished to examine and 
study where found, and then distribute them among museums for the 
benefit of other scholars and for public enlightenment. The real discoverers, 
the Arabs, were after loot alone, and mingled ruthlessness, lies, 


misrepresentations, and all manner of duplicity with their thrift. It is not 
here fitting to tell the story of the fight between scholarship and commerce ; 
but the account of the revelation of the treasure-chamber itself is as 
appropriate as it is thrilling. « 


On Wednesday, the 6th of July, 1879, Messrs. Emil Brugsch and Ahmad 
Effendi Kamal were conducted by Muhammed Ah-med Abd-er-Rassul to 
the entrance of the funeral vault itself. 


The Egyptian engineer who long ago hollowed out the secret chamber had 
made his arrangements in the most ingenious fashion. Never was secret 
chamber better disguised. The chain of hills which at the spot divides the 
Biban-el-Moluk from the Theban plain, forms, between the Assassif and the 
Valley of the Queens, a series of natural amphitheatres, of which the best 
known was, up to the 
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present, that on which stands the monument of Deir-el-Bahari. In the wall 
of rocks which separates Deir-el-Bahari from the succeeding amphitheatres, 
just behind the knoll of Sheikh Abd-el-Gurnah, about two hundred feet 
above the level of the cultivated lands, a pit was dug forty feet in depth by 
six in breadth. At the bottom of the pit, in the western side, was cut the 
entrance of a corridor four and a half feet wide by nearly three in height. 
After running a length of about twenty-five feet, it turns abruptly to the 
north, and extends to a distance of two hundred feet, not always keeping to 
the same dimensions ; in certain parts it is about six and a half feet wide, in 
others little more tlian four. Near the centre five or six roughly hewn steps 
indicate a sensible change in the level, and on the right hand a sort of 
unfinished niche shows that there had been an idea of once more changing 
the direction of the gallery. The latter at last emerges into a kind of 
irregular, oblong chamber, about twenty-five feet in length. 


The first object which struck the eye of Ilerr Brugsch, wdien he reached the 
bottom of the pit, was a white aiul yellow coffin, with the name of Nesi- 
Khonsu. It was in the corridor, about two feet from the entrance; a little 
further was a coffin whose form recalled the style of the XVIIth Dynasty; 
then Queen TiuHathor Hont-tui, then Seti I. Alongside the coffins and 
strewing the ground, were boxes of funeral statuettes, canopic vases,’ 
bronze libation vases, and right at the back, in the angle formed by the 
corridor as it turns north, the funeral canopy of Queen Isiem-kheb, folded 
and crumpled like a worthless object which some priest in a hurry to get 
away had thrown carelesslj/ in a corner. AH along the great corridor was 
the same confusion and disorder ; it was necessary to crawl along without 
knowing where hands and knees were being placed. 


The coffins and mummies, hastily scanned by the light of a candle, bore 
historic names — Amenhotep I, Tehutimes II, in the niche near the 
staircase, Aahmes I, and his son Se-Amen, Segenen-Ra, Queens Aah-hotep, 


Aahmes, Nefert-ari, and others. In the chamljer at the end, the confusion 
was at its height, but the predominance of the style proper to the XXth 
Dynasty was recognised at a glance. The report of Muhammed Ahmad 
Abd-er-llassul, which had at first appeared exaggerated, was scarcely more 
than the attenu-ated expression of the truth : where I had ex- ])ected to 
come on one or two obscure, petty kings, the Arabs had unearthed a whole 
hypogee of Pharaohs. iMY IN IIS WuAiriNns And what Pharaohs ! perhaps 
the most 


illustrious in the history of Egypt — Tehutimes III and Seti I, Aahmes the 
liberator and Ramses II the conqueror ! Two liours sufficed for this first 
examination, and then the work of removal began. Three hundred Arabs 
were speedily collected by the efforts of the mndir’s people, and set about 
the work. The museum’s boat, hastily sum- 


[i Vases with tops of human forms or divinities, used to hold the entrails of 
embalmed bodies. | 
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moned, liad not yet arrived; but reis Muhammed, one of the pilots on whom 
reliance could be placed, was on the spot. He descended to the bottom of 
the pit and undertook to extract its contents. Messrs. Brugsch and Ahmad 
Effendi Kamal received the objects as they were brought above ground, 
carried them to the foot of the hill, and ranged them side by side without 
relaxing their vigilance for a moment. Forty-eight hours of energetic labour 
sufficed to exhume everything ; but the task was only half finished. 


The convoy had to be conducted across the plain of Thebes and beyond the 
river as far as Luxor ; several of the coffins, raised with great difficulty by 
twelve or sixteen men, took seven or eight hours to go from the mountain to 
the bank, and it will be easily imagined what this journey must have been 
like in the dust and heat of July. 


At last, on the evening of the 11th, mummies and coffins were all at Luxor, 
duly enveloped in mats and canvases. Three days after, the mu-seum’s 


steamer arrived ; it only remained to load it, and it immediately started 
again for Bulaq with its freight of kings. 


Then a singular thing happened, for from Luxor to Kuft, along either bank 
of the Nile, the fellah women followed the boat with dishevelled hair and 
uttering loud cries, and the men fired rifle-shots as they do at funerals. 


HOW CAME THESE MONARCHS HERE? 


And now a question arises. The greater number of the kings and princes of 
the XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties, had each his tomb, which exists to-day or 
whose site we learn from ancient documents ; Amenhotep I at Drah-abu’]- 
Neggah, Seti I and Ramses II at the Biban-el-Moluk, and others elsewhere. 
How is it that their corpses were hidden away between Deir-el-Bahari and 
Sheikh Abd-el-Gurnah, huddled together with the corpses of the high 
priests of Amen ? The Egyptians themselves have taken pains to furnish us 
with the materials for the answer. Several of the mummies or coffins which 
we possess, bear, written in ink by the hand of contemporary scribes, the 
date, the circumstances, and sometimes the reason of the transfer. These are 
veritable official reports, whose testimony on the subject is unimpeachable. 


The three mummies of the X1Xth Dynasty had a common fate. The coffins 
of Seti I and Ramses II bear three inscriptions, which are identical, or nearly 
so, and which date from three different periods : what is left of the coffin of 
Ramses -II bears the remains of a hieratic text ^ analogous to the second 
inscription of the text of Seti I. 


The two most ancient of these inscriptions mention Her-Hor. The first is 
conceived in these terms : ” The year VI, of the 2nd month of Shuit the VII, 
the day of the expedition made by Her-Hor the ... of the first Prophet of 
Amen Ra, king of the gods, to restore the funeral pomj) of King Men-maat- 
Ra L. H. S. [life, health, strength] Son of the Sun, Seti Meneptah, througli 
the inspector,” a name which is not very legible, as is also the case with 
those of his companions. The inscription which liad been placed on the 
cofiin of Ramses II has been rubbed out, and then written over. As it now 
reads, it suffices to show that it, like the preceding, was of the year VI and 
of the 2nd month of the season of Shait, the VII ; that the expedition had 
been undertaken by order of Her-Hor, and tliat its object was to ascertain 


the condition of the body of Ramses 11. This interpretation of the date does 
not fail, however, to involve some difficulties. Tlie name of 


[1 Hieratic writing is a modified form of liieroglypbics.J 
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Her-Hor is not surrounded with the cartouche ; and we may, if we choose, 
conclude from this fact that the mention of the year VI refers to the reign of 
the Ramesside whom Her-Hor succeeded on the throne. On the other hand, 
the comparison of this inscription with the following ones appears to me to 
prove that the date, year VI, should probably be placed to the count of the 
priest-king. 


Indeed, no hesitation is possible in regard to the second inscription. It 
presents itself under two forms, of which one is found only on the coffin of 
Seti I, whilst the other is afforded us by the two coffins of Ramses I and 
Ramses II. The inscription of Seti I is conceived in these terms : ” In the 
year XVI, of the 4th month of the season Pirt, the VII, under King Se- 
Amen, the day of the exhuming of the King Men-maat-Ra Seti Meri-en- 
Ptah L. H. S., from his tomb to bring him into the tomb of the lady An ...of 
the great dwelling, by the prophet of Amen-Ra, king of the gods, the tiiird 
prophet of Khonsumois Neferhotep, chief scribe of the monument of the 
temple of Amen-Ra, king of the gods, servant of the temple of Ramses II in 
the temple of Amen, Nesipkhashuti, son of Beken-Khonsu. The superior of 
the funeral hall had said in the presence (of the king) what was the 
condition (of the mummies) and that they had suffered no damage in being 
taken from the tomb where they were, and transported to the tomb of the 
lady An ... of the great dwelling where King Amenhotep rests in peace.” 


The inscription of Ramses II differs from the preceding only in the opening 
words : ” In the year XVI, of the 4th month of Pirt, the VII, the day of the 
exhuming of King User-maat-Ra-sotep-en-Ra, the great god of the tomb of 
King Men-maat-Ra, Seti Miptah.” The rest is similar in every point to the 
text of Seti I. 


The inscription of Ramses I is much mutilated ; but what has been 
preserved permits us to restore a formula at the commencement, which is 
intermediary between the formula of Seti I and that of Ramses II. ” (The 
year XVI, of the 4th month of Pirt, the VII, under) King Se-Amen, (day of) 
the exhuming of (the King Men-pehtet-Ra L. H. S.) from the (tomb of King 
Men-maat-Ra) Seti Miptah (to bring it into this tomb) of the lady An... of 
the (great) dwelling (where the King Amen) hotep (rests) in peace, etc.” 


The three bodies, carried at different periods to Seti’s hypogee, were taken 
thence all three in one day. This identity in time explains why, in the sec- 
ond part of each inscription, the scribe has always made use of the plural 
nuinber to express the condition of the mummy : he placed on each of the 
coffins the formula which applied to all three. 


The other coffins of the X Villth and XIXth Dynasties bear no inscriptions, 
but I have no doubt that at about the same time they were the object of 
frequent visits. One certain fact seems to me to result from the reports : by 
the close of the XXth Dynasty the bodies of Seti I, Ramses I, Ramses II, 
and Tehutimes I were no longer in their own tombs, and not yet in the 
hidden chamber where they were discovered : they were carried from place 
to place and their funerary appointments restored at fairly short intervals. 


What was the motive for so often taking the trouble to verify this condition 
p) 


The documents which have come down to us from the last kings of the 
XXth Dynasty give us some idea of an epoch of decadence. Egypt, 
exhausted by six centuries of conquest, no longer possessed the strength 
necessary to retain her dominion over the provinces in Syria, and was losing 
with them the best part of her revenue. The great towns of the Delta — 
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Queen Nubkhas 


Memphis, Tanis, Sais — standing on the natural highway of Asiatic 
commerce, did not suffer greatly from this political diminution of the 
country ; but Thebes, which was situated in the interior, at a distance from 
the great commercial routes, and had owed the prosperity she enjoyed to 
conquest alone, grew poorer and rapidly declined. Constructive works were 
for the most part suspended for want of supplies ; and the labouring 
population, ill-paid from the royal treasure, began to feel the pangs of 
hunger. Hence proceeded strikes and daily disorders, which the overseers of 
the workshops recorded in their note-books ; and then pillage and theft. 


Bands were organised, in which civil employees, officers, workmen, even 
women, figure indiscriminately, and these set to work to exploit the 
necropolis. They forced the doors of the tombs, that they might carry off the 
objects of value, the jewels, furniture, and gorgeous arms which the piety of 
relatives had deposited with the corpses. 


Soon, not content with attacking private individuals, they ventured to lay 
their hands upon the kings. The government of Ramses made vain attempts 
to stop their depredations. An inquiry, opened in the XVIth year of Ramses 
IX, informs us that the king’s commissioners found one royal tomb violated 
for every ten that thoy were authorised to visit. It is curious that one of the 
hypogees examined belonged to a prince whose mummy we found in the 
secret chamber of Deir-el-Bahari, namely Amenhotep I ; it was still intact. 


The report of the opening of the tomb of Sebekhotep [VI] tells us in what 
the booty of the thieves consisted : ” We opened the coffins of the king and 
his wife. Queen Nubkhas, as well as the funeral caskets in which they lay. 
We found the august mummy of the king, and beside it his sword, as well as 
a considerable number of talismans, and ornaments of gold about his neck. 
The head was covered with gold, and gold was scattered all over the 
mummy : the coffins were plated with gold and silver within and without, 
and incrusted with all kinds of stones. We took the gold which we found on 
the mummy, as well as the talisman and the ornaments of the neck and the 


gold of the coffins. We likewise took all we could find on the royal spouse, 
then we burned their funeral caskets and we robbed them of their furniture, 
which consisted of vases of gold or silver and of bronze, and we divided 
them among us in eight portions.” One might fancy he was reading the 
description of that mummy of Queen Aah-hop, whose jewels now form an 
ornament of the museum at Bulaq. 


Let us now examine the condition of the coffins and mummies found at 
Deir-el-Bahari. Seqenen-Ra, Aahmes and his son Se-Amen, Nefert-ari, and 
Aah-hotep are certainly in their original coffins, as is proved by the style 
and the absence of inscriptions indicating a restoration. Amenhotep I and 
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Tehutimes IT appear to lia3 retained only the covers of their original coffins 
; the case is of wood, very loghly shaped, and in order to introduce the 
mummy of Tehutimes 11, it has len found necessary to reduce the thickness 
of the sides at the level of the soulders. The inscriptions assert that the 
wrappings have been renewe : this may have been as much because they 
were worn out in the nairal course of things as because of the violence of 
human hands, and tb restoration does not in itself prove that the mummy 
has suffered by hieves. But do not the two false mummies of Princess 
Meshent-themhuind the Princess Set-Amen furnish us with proof of a 
violation analogous :o that to which King Sebekhotep and his wife Nubkhas 
were subjected ? 


The robbers, after bredng open Sebekhotep’s coffin, had dispersed the 
bones of the king, and tb tomb was empty. Something similar must certainly 
have occurred in he case of the Princess Meshent-themhu. The coffin was 
broken open, ad the inscription which it bore, inlaid with blue enamel, 
partly disappeared for it was necessary, as I have shown above, to restore it 
roughly in ink. \s for the bones, they had disappeared : probably the thieves, 
fearing they light be disturbed in their sacrilegious work, made haste to 
carry off the muimy with them ; then abandoned it, once it had been 
despoiled, in some p.ce where no one thought of looking for it. On the other 
hand, religion dl not allow that the disembodied soul could enjoy a full 
existence in the ther world if the body it had owned during its earthly life 
should compbely disappear. 


In default of the rea body, the commissioners charged to inspect and restore 
the tombs adopt! the plan of manufacturing the semblances of bodies for 
Seti and Messnt-themhu. A fragment of broken coffin simulated the bust of 
Meshenithemhu, a bundle of rags the head, another bundle of rags the feet, 
and the -hole, duly encased in wrappings, was deposited in the coffin, 
which was mce or less carefully restored. Was the soul satisfied at 
recognising the conterfeit body ? 


For my part I am vcy glad to have discovered, thanks to that pious fraud, 
the principal, if nt the only, reason for the collection of so many royal 
mummies in one pbe. 


It was to save the dea Pharaohs from thieves that it was decided to hide 
tliem away. It was hopedhat a pit, thirty-eight yards deep, followed by a 
nar-row corridor of two hundjd and fifty feet, would protect them from 
profana-tion; and experience has roved that the reckoning was not so far 
out, since centuries rolled away froi the day that they were deposited there, 
before that on which the Arabs of Sbikh Abd-el-Gurnah discovered the 
hiding-place. 


Some Egyptologists vil, at first sight, be amazed at the rude character of this 
supposed tomb, ad will object that it is a far cry from a chamber without 
ornament and roghly hollowed out of the rock, to tlie magnificent hypogees 
of Biban-el-Muk. I answer that the difference between the tombs IS not 
greater thaithe difference between the kings. Amenhotep III, Ramses II, 
even Ramse V and Her-Hor, reigned over all Egypt, over Ethiopia, over at 
least fipart of Syria, and had command of the men and money needful to 
hew oi: and decorate immense syringes, i 


Painet’-em II and tb people of his family possessed only the poorest region 
of Egypt and Nula : it was as much as they could do to secure their 


mummies the same burii as that of the wealthier men of their time. No more 
special monument’for each of the dead, but one common vault for 


[1 Syringes (plural f syrinx) are narrow and deep rock tunnel-tombs. ] 
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all ; no more immense sarcophagi in hard stone, bu 


wood, sometimes stolen from earlier kings or pr; 


nothing which more clearly marks the decadence of “Thebes than this 


increasing poverty of the last Theban kings. 6 


re coffins in polished persons. There is 
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Tehutimes IT appear to have retained only the covers of their original coffins 
; the case is uf \v.)()d, very roughly shaped, and in order to introduce the 
mummy of TehutiniL-s II, it has been found necessary to reduce the 
thickness of the sides at the level of the shoulders. The inscriptions assert 
that the wrappings have been renewed : this may have been as much 
because they were worn out in the natural course of things as because of the 
violence of human liands, and the restoration does not in itself prove that 
the mummy has sutTered by thieves. But do not the two false mummies of 
Princess Meslu-nt-themhu and the Princess Set-Amen furnish us with proof 
of ii violation analogous to that to which King Sebekhotep and his wife 
Nubkhas were sul)jected ? 


The robbers, after breaking open Sebekhotep’s coffin, had dispersed the 
bones of the king, and the tomb was empty. Something similar must 
certainly have occurred in the case of the Princess Meshent-themhu. The 
coffin was broken open, and the inscription which it bore, inlaid with blue 
enamel, partly disappeared ; for it was necessary, as I have shown above, to 
restore it roughly in ink. As for tlie bones, they had disappeared : probably 
the thieves, fearing they might be disturbed in their sacrilegious work, made 
huiJte to carry off the mummy with them ; then abandoned it, once it had 
Leen despoiled, in some place where no one thought of looking for it. On 
the other hand, religion did not allow that the disembodied soul could enjoy 
a full existence in the other world if the body it had owned during its earthly 
life should completely disappear. 


In default of the real body, the commissioners charged to inspect and restore 
the tombs adoj)ted the plan of manufacturing the semblances of bodies for 
Seti and Meshent-themhu. A fragment of broken coffin simulated the bust 
of Meshent-themhu, a bundle of rags the head, another bundle of rags the 
feet, and the whole, duly encased in wrappings, was deposited in the coffin, 
which was more or less carefully restored. Was the soul satis-tied at 
recognising the counterfeit body ? 


For my part I am very glad to have discovered, thanks to that pious fraud, 
the principal, if not tlie only, reason for the collection of so many royal 
mummies in one place. 


It wiis to save the dead Pharaohs from thieves that it was decided to hide t 
hem away. 1 1 was hoped that a pit, thirty-eight yards deep, followed by a 
nar-row corridor of two hundred ancl fifty feet, would protect them from 
profana-tion; and experience has proved that the reckoning was not so far 
out, since centuries rolled away froni the day that they were deposited there, 
before that on wliielj tlie Arabs of Sheikh Abd-el-Gurnah discovered the 
hiding-place. 


Some Egyptologists will, at first sight, be amazed at the rude character of 
this supi)osed tomb, and will object that it is a far cry from a chamber 
without ornament and roughly hollowed out of the rock, to the magnificent 
hypogees of liiban-el-Moluk. I answer that the difference between the 
tombs is not greater than the difference between the kings. Amenhotep III, 
Ramses II, even Ramses V and Her-IlIor, reigned over all Egypt, over 
Ethioi)i:i, ov(!r at least a part of Syria, and had command of the “‘men and 
money nciedfid to hew out and decorate immense syringes. ^ 


Painet’-eni IT and the people of his family possessed only the poorest region 
of Egypt and Nubia: it was as much as they could do to secure their 
munmues the same burial as that of the wealthier men of their time. No 
more special monuments for each of the dead, but one common vault for 


[‘ Syringes (plural of syrinx) are 
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as regent. He was now no longer young. Born somewhere about the 
beginning of the reign of Ramses II, he was now sixty, possibly seventy, 
years old ; thus an old man succeeded another old man at a moment when 
Egypt must have needed more than ever an active and vigorous ruler. The 
danger to the country did not on this occasion rise from the side of Asia, for 
the relations of the Pharaoh with his Kharu [Phoenician] subjects continued 
friendly, and, during a famine which desolated Syria, he sent wheat to his 
Hittite allies. 


The nations, however, to the north and east, in Libya and in the 
Mediterranean islands, had for some time past been in a restless condition, 
which boded little good to the empires of the Old World. The Tamahu, 
some of them tributaries from the XIIth, and others from the first years of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty, had always been troublesome, but never really 
dangerous neighbours. From time to time it was necessary to send light 
troops against them, who, sailing along the coast or following the caravan 
routes, would enter their territory, force them from their retreats, destroy 
their palm groves, carry off their cattle, and place garrisons in the principal 
oases — even in Siwa itself. For more than a century, however, it would 


“ccTforrer ”’ 


Templk on the Island of Phil^ 


seem that more active and numerically stronger populations had entered 
upon the stage. A current of invasion, having its origin in the region of the 
Atlas, or possibly even in Europe, was setting toward the Nile, forcing 
before it the scattered tribes of the Sudan. 


Who were these invaders? Were they connected with the race which had 
planted its dolmens over the plains of the Maghreb? Whatever the answer to 
this question may be, we know that a certain number of Berber tribes — the 
Libu and Mashauasha — who had occupied a middle position between 
Egypt and the people behind them, and who had only irregular 
communications with the Nile Valley, were now pushed to the front and 
forced to descend upon it. 


The Libu might very well have gained the mastery over the other 
inhabitants of the desert at this period, who had become enfeebled by the 
frequent defeats which they liad sustained at the hands of the Egyptians. At 
the moment when Meneptah ascended the throne, their king, Marajui, son 
of Did, ruled over immense territory. 
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[ca. 1286-1250 B.C.] A great kingdom had risen capable of disturbing 
Egyptian control. The danger was serious. The Hittites, separated from the 
Nile by the broad breadth of Pluenicia, could not directly threaten any of 
the Egyptian cities : but the Libyans, lords of llie desert, were in contact 
with the Delta, and could in a fJw days fall upon any point in the valley 
they chose. Meneptah, therefore, hastened to resist the assault of the 
Westerners, as his father had formerly done that of the Easterners; and, 


strange as it may seem, he found among “the troops of iiis new enemies 
some of the adversaries wath whom the Egyptians had fought under the 
walls of Kadesh sixty years before. The Siiarilana, Lycians, and others, 
having left the coasts of the Delta and the [MiaMiician seaports, owing to 
the vigilant watch kept by the Egyptians over their waters, had betaken 
themselves to the Libyan littoral, where they met with a favourable 
reception. Whether they had settled in some places, and formed there those 
colonies of which a (Ireek tradition of a more recent age speaks, we cannot 
say. They certaiidy followed the occupation of mercenary soldiers, and 
many of them hired out their services to the native princes, while others 
were enrolled among the troops of the king of Kheta or of the Pharaoh 
himself. Marajui brought with him Achajans, [Aqauasha], Shardana, 
Turishm Shakalisha, and Lycians in considerable numbers when he resolved 
to begin the strife. 


This was not one of those conventional little wars which aimed at nothing 
further than the imposition of the payment of a tribute upon the conquered, 
or the conquest of one of their provinces. Marajui had nothing less in view 
than the transport of his whole people into the Nile Valley, to settle 
permanently there as theHyksoshad done before him. He set out on his 
march toward the end of the fourth year of the Pharaoh’s reign, or the 
beginning of his fifth, surrounded by the elite of his troops, “the first choice 
from among all the .soldiers and all the heroes in each land.” The 
announcement of their api)roach spread terror among the Egyptians. The 
peace which they enjoyed for fifty years had cooled their warlike ardour, 
and the machinery of their military organisation had become somewhat 
rusty. The standing army had almost melted away ; the regiments of archers 
and charioteers were no longer effective, and the neglected fortresses were 
not strong enough to protect the frontier. 


As a consetiuence, the oases of Farafrah and of the Natron lakes fell into the 
hands of the enemy at the first attack, and the western provinces of the 
Delta became the possession of the invader before any steps could be taken 
for their defence. Memphis, which realised the imminent danger, broke out 
into open murmurs against the negligent rulers who had given no heed to 
the country’s ramparts, and had allowed the garrisons of its fortresses to 
dwindle away. Fortunately Syria remained quiet. The Kheta, in return for 


the aid afforded them by Meneptah during the famine, observed a friendly 
attitude, and the Pharaoh was thus enabled to withdraw the troops from his 
Asiatic provinces. He could with perfect security take the necessary 
measures ior insuring ” Heliopoli.s, the city of Tmu,” against surprise, “for 
arming Memphis the citadel of Ptah-Tanen, and for restoring all things 
which were in disorder; he fortified Pa-Bailos (Bilbeis), in the 
neighbourhood of the Shakana canal, on a branch of that of Heliopolis ; ” 
and he rapidly concentrated his forces behind these quickly organised lines. 
Marajui, however, continued to advance ; in the early months of the 
summer he had crossed the Canopic branch of the Nile, and was now about 
to encamp not far from the town of Pa-Arshop (Proposis). 
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The Pharaoh did not stir from his position. Marajui had, in the meantime, 
arranged his attack for the 1st of Epiphi, at the rising of the sun : it did not 
take place however until the 3rd. ” The archers of his Majesty-made havoc 
of the barbarians for six hours ; they were cut off by the edge of the sword.” 


When Marajui saw the carnage, ” his heart failed him ; he betook himself to 
flight as fast as his feet could bear him to save his life, so successfully that 
his bow and arrows remained behind him in his precipitation, as well as 
everything else he had upon him.” His treasure, his arms, his wife, together 
with the cattle which he had brought with him for his use, became the prey 
of the conqueror ; ” he tore out the feathers from his head-dress, and took 
flight with such of those wretched Libyans as escaped the massacre, but the 
officers who had the care of his Majesty’s team of horses followed in their 
steps ” and put most of them to the sword. Marajui succeeded, however, in 
escaping in the darkness, and regained his own country without water or 
provisions, and almost without escort. The conquering troops returned to 
the camp laden with booty, and driving before them asses carrying, as 
bloody tokens of victory, quantities of hands and phalli cut from the dead 
bodies of the slain. The bodies of six generals and of 6359 Libyan soldiers 
were found upon the field of battle, together with 222 Shakalisha, 724 


Turisha, and some hundreds of Shardana and Aqauasha [Achseans] ; 
several thousands of prisoners passed in procession before the Pharaoh, and 
were distributed among such of his soldiers as had distinguished 
themselves. 


Meneptah lived for some time after this memorable year V, and the number 
of monuments which belong to this period shows that he reigned in peace. 
We can see that he carried out works in the same places as his father before 
him — at Tanis Egyptian Soldier with Captured Hand as well as Thebes, in 
Nubia as well as in 


the Delta. He worked the sandstone quarries for his building materials, and 
continued the custom of celebrating the feasts of the Inundation, at Silsilis. 
One at least of the steles which he set up on the occasion of these feasts is 
really a chapel, with its architraves and columns, and still excites the 
admiration of the traveller on account both of its form and of its picturesque 
appearance. The last years of his life were troubled by the intrigues of 
princes who aspired to the throne, and by the ambition of the ministers to 
whom he was obliged to delegate his authority. One of the latter, a man of 
Semite origin, named Ben-Azana, of Zor-bisana, who had assumed the 
appellation of his first patron Ramses-uparna-Ra, appears to have acted for 
him as regent. [Chronological reasons demand that we place the Exodus of 
the Hebrews from Egypt in the reign of this Pharaoh. ] 
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Meneptah was succeeded, apparently, by one of his sons, called Seti after 
1’s\great-grandfather. Seti II had doubtless reached middle age at uVe time 
of his ac-c.ssi..n, but his portraits represent him, nevertheless, with ef e and 
iL^nire of a young man. The expression in these is gentle refinVd, haught, 
and somewhat melancholy. t is the type of feeti I and Kamse; II, but 
enfeebled and, as it were, saddened. An inscription of his seeond year 
attributes to him victories in Asia, but others of the same period indicate the 
existence of disturbances simi ar to those which had doubled the last years 
of his father Seti died, it would seem, without having time to finish his 
tomb. We do not know whether he left any legitimate ehildren, |)ut two 
sovereigns succeeded him who were not directly connected with him, but 
were probably the grandsons of the Amenmes and the Siptah, whom we 
meet with among the children of Ramses. 


The first .>f these was also called Amenmes, and he held sway for several 
years over the whole of Egypt, and over its foreign possessions. The 
Hceond, wlio was named Siptah-Meneptah, ascended “the throne of his 
father ” thanks to the devotion of his minister, Bi, but in a greater degree to 
his’marria.re witii a certain princess called Ta-user. He maintained himself 
in tliis position for at least six years, during which he made an expedition 
into Ktlui)pia, and received in audience at Thebes messengers from all 
foreign nations. He kept up so zealously the appearance of universal 
dominion that to judge from his inscriptions he must have been the equal of 
the most powerful” of his predecessors at Thebes. Egypt, nevertheless, wa.s 
i)roceeding at a quick pace toward its downfall. No sooner had this 
monarch disai)peared than it began to break up. 


As in the case of the Egyptians of the Greek period, we can see only 
througli a fog what took place after the deaths of Meneptah and Seti II. Wo 
know only for certain that the chiefs of the nomes were in perpetual strife 
with each other, and that a foreign power was dominant in the country as in 
the time of Apophis. Tlie days of the kingdom would have been numbered 
if a deliverer had not promptly made his appearance. The direct line of 


Kamses H was extinct, but his innumerable sons by innumerable 
concul)ines had left a posterity out of which some at least might have the 
requisite ability and zeal, if not to save the empire, at least to lengthen its 
duration, and once more give to Thebes days of glorious prosperity. 


Egypt had set out some five centuries before this for the conquest of the 
world, and fortune had at first smiled upon her enterprise. Tehutimes I, 
Teluitimes HI, and the several Pharaohs bearing the name of Amenhotep, 
had marched with their armies from the upper waters of the Nile to the 
i)anks of the Euphrates, and no power had been able to withstand them. 
New nations, however, soon rose up to oppose her, and the Hittites in Asia 
and the Libyans of the Sudan together curbed her ambition. Neither the 
triumphs ai Kamses II nor the victory of Meneptah had been able to restore 
her prestige, or the lands of which her rivals had robbed her beyond her 
aiK Ment frontier. Now her own territory itself was threatened, and her own 
well-being was in question ; she was compelled to consider, not how to rule 
other tribes, great or small, but how to keep her own possessions intact and 
indepen<lI(‘nt ; in short, her very existence was at stake. ^ 


FROM SETNEKHT TO RAMSES VIII AND MERI-AMEN MERI-TMU 


In the midst of the unsettled state of affairs a new dynasty arose under tiio 
leadership of Setnekht, a descendant of Ramses II and governor of 
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Thebes, who with some difhculty succeeded in quelling the rebels and 
subjugating the Syrian Arisu. ” He was like the gods Kheper and Sutekh in 
his energy, repairing the state of disorder of the whole country, killing the 
barbarians who were in the Delta, and purifying the great realm of Egypt. 
He was regent of the two countries on the throne of Tmu (the chief god of 
Heliopolis) devoting himself so well to the reorganisation of what had been 
upset, that each one found a brother in every one of those from whom they 
had been so long separated ; and re-establishing the temples and sacrifices 
so well that the traditional homage was rendered to the divine cycles.” 


His son, Ramses III, who had been his co-regent, was the last of the great 
sovereigns of Egypt. His ambition during the thirty-two years of his reign 
was to follow in the steps of his namesake, Ramses the Great, in re- 
establishing the integrity of the empire abroad, and the prosperity of the 
country at home. But in spite of his father’s successful warfare, the Syrian 
provinces were lost, and the frontiers encroached upon. On the east, the 
Bedouins attacked the fortified ports of the Delta, and the mining colonies 
of Sinai ; on the west, the nations of Libya had invaded the Nile. Led by 
their chiefs Did (probably the son of Marajui, the contemporary of 
Meneptah), Mashaknu, Zamar, and Zautmar, the Tuhennu, the Tamahu, the 
Kahaka, and their neighbours, left the sandy plains of the desert and 
conquered the Mare-otic nome or district of the Said, at the mouth of the 
Nile, as far as the great arm of the river, in short all the western part of the 
Delta from the town of Karbria on the west to the outskirts of Memphis on 
the south. 


After repulsing the Bedouins, Ramses III turned his arms against the 
Libyans in the year V and completely conquered them. ” They were as 
terrified as goats attacked by a bull, that tramples with his foot, strikes with 


his horns, and makes the mountains tremble in his rush upon those that 
approach him.” The raids of the barbarians had exasperated the Egyptians, 
they gave no quarter ; the Libyans fled in disorder, and some of their tribes, 
lingering in the Delta, were taken off and incorporated in the auxiliary 
army. 


Scarcely was this trouble over when Ramses attacked Syria. Whilst Egypt 
was being ruined with civil wars, her old enemy, the Kheta, made 
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MtMU’ ptah was succeeded, apparently, by one of his sons, called Seti 
after 1 \great-grandfather. Seti II had doubtless reached middle age at 
uVe inie o’ his a’ccession, but his portraits represent him, nevertheless, with 
he face and figure of a young man. The expression in these is gentle 
efined, haught/y, and .somewhat melancholy. t is the type of Seti I and 
Kale; II, but: enfeebled and, as it were, saddened. An inscription of 
Ats’ oncl year attributes to him victories in Asia, but others of he same 
ZrUA indicate the existence of disturbances simikr to those which had 
roubled tbe last years of his father. Seti died, it would seem, without 
havin-time to finish his tomb. We do not know whether he left any 


legitimate ehildren, but two sovereigns succeeded him who were not 
directly 


eomiected witli him, but were probably the grandsons of the Amenmes 
and the Siptah, whom we meet with among the children of Ramses. 


The lirst of these was also called Amenmes, and he held sway for several 
years over the whole of Egypt, and over its foreign possessions. The 
second, who was named Siptah-Meneptah, ascended -the throne ot his 


father,” thanks to the devotion of his minister, Bi, but in a greater degree t(. 
his marria«/e witli a certain princess called Ta-user. He maintained himself 
in this position for at least six years, during which he made an expedition 
into Ethiopia, and received in audience at Thebes messengers from all 
foreign nations. He kept up so zealously the appearance of universal 
dominion that to judge from his inscriptions he must have been the equal of 
the most powerful’ of his predecessors at Thebes. Egypt, nevertheless, was 
proceeding at a (piick pace toward its downfall. No sooner had this 
monarch disappeared than it began to break up. 


A.s in tlie case of the Egyptians of the Greek period, we can see only 
through a fog what took place after the deaths of Meiieptah and Seti II. Wo 
know only for certain that the chiefs of the nomes were in perpetual strife 
with each other, and that a foreign power was dominant in the country as in 
tlie time of Apophis, The days of the kingdom would have been numl)ered 
if a deliverer had not promptly made his appearance. The direct line of 
Kam.ses II was extinct, but his innumerable sons by innumerable 
concubines liad left a posterity out of which .some at least might have the 
rcrpiisite al)ility and zeal, if not to save the empire, at least to lengthen its 
duration, and once more give to Thebes days of glorious prosperity. 


Egypt had set out some five centuries before this for the conquest of the 
world, and fortune had at first smiled upon her enterprise. Tehutimes I, 
Tchutimes III, and the several Pharaohs bearing the name of Amenhotep, 
had marched with their armies from the upper waters of the Nile to the 
banks of tlie Euphrates, and no power had been able to withstand them. 
New nations, jiowever, soon rose up to oppose her, and the Hittites in Asia 
and the Libyans of the Sudan together curbed her ambition. Neither the 
triumphs of Kam.ses II nor the victory of I\lenei)tah had been able to 
restore her prestige, or the lands of which her rivals had robbed her beyond 
her ancitrnt frontier. Now her own territory itself was threatened, and her 
own wcll-l)i’ing was in question ; she was compelled to consider, not how 
to nde other tribes, great or small, but how to keep her own possessions 
intact and independent ; in short, her very existence was at stake. & 


FUr»M SETNEKIT TO R.AMKES VIII AND MERI-AMEN MERI-TMU 


In the midst of the unsettled state of affairs a new dynasty arose under the 
leadership uf Setnekht, a descendant of Ramses IT and governor of 
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“His Majesty fell upon their heads like a mountain of granite, he crushed 
them and watered the earth with their blood, their army and their soldiers 
were massacred ... they were taken, they were struck, their arms were tied, 
and like birds, imprisoned in the hold of a ship, they were in the power of 
his Majesty. The king was like Mentu, his victorious feet trampled on the 
heads of the enemy; the chiefs who opposed him were struck and held by 
the wrists.” 


So the Libyans were careful henceforth not to disturb the peace of Egypt. 


The victories of these twelve years healed the wounds of the preceding 
period. A voyage of the fleet along the coasts made the ancient Syrian 
provinces return to their allegiance and the allied nations of the Kheta 
[Hittites], of Carchemish and of the Kati, seeing the subjugation of the 
maritime people, soon followed suit. A second maritime expedition was 
directed against Arabia. 


” I equipped vessels and galleys, armed with numerous sailors and 
workmen. The captains of the maritime auxiliary forces were there with 
overseers and managers to provision the ships with the countless products 
of Egypt. There were tens of thousands of every kind passing through the 
great sea of Kati. They arrived at the country of the Punt without any 
misadventure, and prepared to load the galleys and vessels with the 
products of Tonutir, with all the mysterious wonders of the country, and 
with considerable quantities of the perfumes of Punt. Their sons, the chiefs 
of the Tonutir came themselves to Egypt bringing tribute ; they came safe 
and sound to the country of Coptos and landed in the country with their 
riches. They brought them in caravans of asses and men, and embarked 
them on the river at the port of Coptos.” 


Other expeditions to the peninsula of Sinai restored the mining districts to 
the possession of Pharaoh. So the Egyptian empire was reconstituted as it 
was in the preceding century in the time of Ramses II. The Shardana, 
Tyrians, Lycians, and Trojans no longer landed en masse on the coasts of 
Africa. 


The tide of Asiatic emigration now turned from the valley of the Nile, 
which had been its direction for the last one hundred and fifty years, 
towards the west, and inundated Italy, at the same time that the Phoenician 
colonists arrived there. The Tyrians took the land at the north of the mouth 
of the Tiber, the Shardana occupied the large island, which later was called 
Sardinia, and soon nothing remained of them in Egypt but the recollection 
of their raids and the legendary recital of their migrations from the shores of 
the Archipelago to the coasts of the western Mediterranean. 


The Philistines were the only people of the confederation allowed to settle 
in Syria, and they took root along the southern coast between Joppa and the 
river of Egypt, in the districts hitherto peopled by the Canaanites, and there 
they primarily lived under the yoke of Pharaoh. On the other frontier of the 
Delta, a Libyan tribe, called Mashauasha, likewise obtained a concession of 
territory, and the Mashauasha soldiers raised in Libya, from that portion of 
the tribe encamped on the bank of the Nile, formed a picked corps, the Ma, 
the leaders of which played a great part in the internal history of Egypt. 


Herodotus relates that on the return of Sesostris (the name given by that 
historian to Ramses II) he was nearly killed by treachery. His brother, to 
whom he had intrusted the government during his absence, invited hira and 
his children to a great feast ; then he surrounded the house with wood and 
gave orders for it to be set alight. The king, learning this, immediately con- 
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suited with his wife, who was with him, and she advised him to take two of 
their six children and lay them on the burning wood, so that they could use 


their bodies as a bridj/“e by which to pass over. Sesostris did this, and thus 
burned two of his children, and the others were saved with the parents. 


The monuments have proved that the Sesostris of this legend of Herodotus 
is not Ram.scs II but his namesake, Ramses III. One of the brothers of the 
king mentioned in otlicial documents under the pseudonym of Pen-ta-ur 
consiurcd against him with a large number of courtiers and ladies of tiie 
harem, with Uie object of killing Pharaoh and putting his brother in his 
place. The plot was discovered, the conspirators cited before the tribunals 
and condemned, some to death and others to perpetual imprisonment. 


The last years of the reign of Ramses III were passed in peace. He built at 
Thebes, in memory of his wars, the great palace of Medinet Habu ; lie 
enlarged Karnak and restored Luxor. The details of these pious works in the 
Delta iiave been preserved in a manuscript at the library of Heliopolis, the 
great Harris papyrus. 


One sees by this document that Egypt not only regained her foreign em- 
pire, but her commercial and industrial activity. The prosperous days of 
Telmtimes HI and Ramses II seemed to have returned. 


Nevertheless, the decadence was at hand. Egypt, exhausted by four 
centuries of perpetual warfare, became more and more incapable of serious 
effort. The population decimated by recruiting, inefficiently replaced by the 
incessant introduction of foreign elements, had lost the patience and 
enthusiasm of early times. The upper classes, accustomed to comfort and 
riches, now only cared for the civil professions, and thought lightly of what 
was military. 


THE SORROWS OF A SOLDIER 


“Why do you say that an infantry officer is happier than a scribe?” asked a 
scribe of his pupil. ” Let me describe to you the lot of an infantry officer, 
and the extent of his miseries. He is taken when quite a child and shut up in 
a barrack ; a cutting sore forms on his stomach ; a wearing pain is in his eye 
; an open wound is on his two eyebrows ; his head is split and covered with 
matter. In short, he is beaten like a roll of papj/rus, he is bruised by the 
pressure of arms. Come and let me tell you of his marches towards Syria 
and his campaigns in distant countries. His bread and his water are on his 
shoulder like an ass’s burden, and make the nape of his neck like that of an 
ass. The joints of his spine are broken ; he drinks putrid water, then returns 
to his watch. If he reaches the enemy, he trembles like a goos(!, for he has 
no valour. If he end by returning to Egypt, he is like a tick consumed by the 
worm. If he be ill, what alleviation does he have ? He is taken away on an 
ass ; his clothes are carried off by robbers ; his domestics flee from liim. 
Tiiat is the foot-soldier, and the cavalry one is not mu(‘h better treated. The 
scribe Amenonopit says to the scribe Peiibisit : ‘ When this written 
communication reaches thee, apply yourself to becoming a scrilje, and you 
will rise in the world. Come, let me tell you of the fatiguing duties of a 
chariot officer : 


> When he is placed at school by his father and mother, he has to give 
away two of his slaves. After he dons his uniform, he goes to choose his 
liorsos in the stable. In the presence of his Majesty, he takes the good steeds 
;ind with shouts of joy wishes to bring them to the town at a gallop. Hut the 
horses will not go without a stick. Then, as he does not know what fate 
awaits him, he bequeaths all his goods to his father and mother. He 
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goes off then with a chariot, but its pole weighs more than twice the weight 
of the chariot. So when he wishes to gallop with this chariot, he is forced to 


get down and pull it. He does so, falls on to a reptile, slips into the 
brushwood, his legs are bitten by the reptile, his heel is pierced by the bite, 
his misery is extreme. He lies on the ground and receives a hundred blows.’ 


cc 


And these lines were written in the reign of Ramses II to the sound of songs 
of triumph, when the populace were full of enthusiasm for victory, andA 
followed the triumphal chariot of Pharaoh with acclamations of delight. (| 
The first intoxication over, the lower classes, exhausted by centuries of 
incessant warfare, crushed under the weight of tributes and taxes, lapsed 
into their normal depression, the literature turned the sufferings of the 
soldiers into ridicule. This weariness of success, this disgust for the bloody, 
dearly bought victories, explains some obscure points in the history of 
Egypt, and casts great light on the rapid fall of the edifice so laboriously 
raised by the princes of the XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties. The Egypt of 
Tehutimes II wished for war ; the Egypt of Ramses III wished for peace at 
any price. 


This was especially seen to be the case in the course of the XXth Dynasty. 
In the year XXXII, Ramses, tired of government, called his son Ramses IV 
to share it. He died two years later, and Ramses IV, after a reign, of not 
more than three or four years, was followed by a distant relation who was 
Ramses V. Then came the four sons of Ramses III : Ramses VI, Ramses 
VII, Ramses VIII, and Meri-Amen Meri-Tmu, who succeeded each other 
rapidly on the throne. These Ramses made some expeditions here and there, 
but never great wars. They passed their days in peace abroad, and peace at 
home, and if it be true that people are happy who have no history, Egypt 
was very happy under their rule. 


No more constant struggles, no more distant marches to the mountains of 
Cilicia and to the plains of the Upper Nile. Syria continued to pay tribute 
for some time ; for if Egypt, exhausted by victory, had scarcely the strength 
to enforce obedience, Syria was exhausted with defeat, and had no more 
strength to revolt. But there was this difference between the two countries, 
the one bordered on old age and never revived, while the other soon rallied 
from its reverses. The kingdom of Egypt died of exhaustion in full 
prosperity, c 


EGYPT UNDER THE DOMINION OF MERCENARIES 


The first sign of weakness in an empire seems to be scented. Egypt, 
decaying within, attracted speedy attention from the ambitious, who turned 
greedy eyes towards her hoarded wealth. 


After the death of Ramses III, Egypt had ceased to exercise any influence 
upon Syria. A time of increasing inaction and stagnation had set in for 
Egypt, which at last led to Her-Hor, the Theban high priest, being placed 
upon the throne. How long Her-Hor ruled over Egypt, we know not, but we 
see that his son Piankhi and his grandson Painet’em I did not have royal 
power but only succeeded tlieir father as high priests, and, as such, had 
uncontrolled power in Thebes and its environs. 


Another ruling house of foreign (Libyan) origin arose at tliis time in Tanis. 
King Se-Amen (according to Manetho, Smendes) was its chief. His name is 
seen on the walls of a temple at Tanis, and upon an obelisk of Heliopolis. 
He also reigned over Thebes. In the sixteenth year of his reign he had the 
mummies of Ramses I, Seti I, and Ramses II examined and put in another 
tomb. He evidently overthrew the dominion of the Theban high priests and 
forced them to recognise his power. 
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Thereupon Painet’era I added the title of provost (of Thebes) and 
commander-in-chief of the South and North, to his dignity of high priest, 
evidently taking, with tlie Tanitic kings, a position similar to that of Her- 
Hor with Ram.ses”xil. Se-Amen’s son, Pasebkhanu (Greek, Psousennes), 
seems to have gone a step farther; he overcame the party of the Theban 
priests, and gave the otlice of chief priest to one of his sons, who, like the 
grandson of Ikr-Hor, had, or took, the name of Painet’em II. A few short 
reigns, anion-‘- which were those of the Amenemapt, also recognised in 
Thebes, seem to have followed that of Pasebkhanu I; and then Painet em 
ascended the 


throne. -Mm E c E, . 
As ” high priest of Amen ” at Thebes, and commander-in-chiet, he invested 
his sons Musaherta and Men-kheper-Ra and then Painet’em (III), the son of 


the latter, with power ; and Hor-Pasebkhanu IT seems to have succeeded 
him 


in Tanis. The rule of the Tanites seems to have lasted 
about 120 years (from about 1060 to 943 B.C.). 


The kingdom, or at all events the part of the country governed by the priests 
of Amen, was certainly not well organi.sed, for we have several accounts of 
embezzlements of the properties of the temple of Amen by the stewards and 
scribes, of the robbing of graves, etc. The constant necessity of removing 
the mummies of the early kings in the west part of Thebes from their 
magnificent tombs into secret caves, shows the weakness of the 
government. Moreover, the great state trials were conducted on a very 
simple system. The question Guilty or Not Guilty was put to the statue of 
Amen, which gave its verdict by the mouth of an oracle. 


One sees how perfectly realised is the idea of God’s rule in practice. 
Doubtless the theory was at this time evolved in Thebes, later in Ethiopia, 
that the king was not only obliged to consult the oracle in all his acts, but 
also that he was appointed and could be deposed by the oracle. 


The title of commander-in-chief borne by the Theban An Egyptian Pkiest 
priests, seems to distinguish them as commanders of the (From »»‘at”<’ 1” 
the soldicrs takcu f rom the Egyptian peasants in contradis-tinction to the 
mercenaries which, since Seti I, composed the chief part of the army. This 
force was partially furnished by those domiciled in the country, and 
partially by fresh supplies from Libya. 


There was thus formed in the country an exclusive set similar to the 
Mamelukes, which held the fate of the country in its hand, and which 
bequeathed the martial profession from father to son. 


These mercenaries were classed together under the name of Ma, derived 
from the contraction of the Libyan name Mashauasha. We soon see from 
the surnames of the warriors that the Libyans attained ascendance over 
them ; and iilthough the repeated attacks of the Libyans on Egypt were 
successfully repulsed, they were now in fact rulers of the country. 


It is noteworthy that the corps of the Shardana, so often mentioned in more 
ancient times, is no more spoken of ; it must have been absorbed in the 
mass of the other soldiers. But the name of Mashau has been retained, and 
in Coptic matoei is still a common name for soldier. One can easily 
understand that they had frequent opportunities of gaining wealth and land ; 
and the kings granted them exemption from the land tax. At their head 
stood 
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the ” dukes of the Ma,” the grand-duke of the Ma having the chief 
command. But many of such generalissimi may have had equal rank. 


Buiu-uaua, a Libyan, came to Egypt about Her-Hor’s time. His family 
attained great importance ; his fifth descendant, Naromath [Nimrod] was 
made ” grand-duke of the Ma and Generalissimo ” sometime under King 
Painet’em. After his death his son Shashang succeeded him as commander 
of the army. An inscription at Abydos shows in what honour he was held, 
how the king looked after his father’s grave, questioned the oracle at 
Thebes on his behalf, and prayed God for the victory of the general. It is 
conceivable that Shashang ended by trying to gain the crown for himself, 
943 (?) B.C. 


By peaceable or violent means he was the successor of Hor-Pasebkhanu II, 

the last Tanite, whose daughter Ka-Ra-maat he married to his son Uasarken, 
to give support tc his dynasty. According to the ruling custom of the Tanites 
he made Auputh, another of his sons, high priest of Amen and commander- 


in-chief of all the military forces. By the inscriptions he seems to have been 
co-regent with his father. 


Under the subsequent rulers it remained a custom for one of the king’s sons 
to be endowed with the highest priestly power in Thebes, and also the 
priesthood of Ptah at Memphis was given to a branch of the royal family, 
and the other princes were priests as well as generals. 


Moreover, Shashang seems to have brought forward the descendants of the 
Ramses, for we find a Ramses prince occupying a high military post under 
him. 


The history of the Hebrews shows that the Pharaohs of the X XIst Dynasty 
were not in a condition to take part in Asiatic affairs. It was early in 
Solomon’s reign that the king of the period, probably Pasebkhanu II, 
entered into relations with the Israelitish state, took Gaza for Solomon and 
gave it to his daughter as a dowry, and also gave refuge to political fugitives 
like Jeroboam and Hadad of Edom to leave a loophole for intervention. 


The separation of Judah from Israel and the subsequent long civil war 
offered an opportunity to renew the expeditions into Syria. So Shashanq 
repaired to Syria in the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam. The scanty 
remains of the annals of the Hebrew kings only report that he carried off the 
treasures of the temple and palace at Jerusalem ; that is, the golden shields 
which Solomon had hung up there. The long list of the conquered places 
upon a wall of the temple of Karnak shows that Israelitish strongholds were 
likewise conquered and plundered. 


The Pharaoh hardly met with any great resistance anywhere. The inscription 
of his victory contains, according to the fashion of the time, only religious 
phrases instead of an account of the war. The expedition was nothing more 
than a predatory raid for booty ; it had no political consequences, and it is 
quite a mistake to think it was undertaken in the interest of Jeroboam 
against the king of Judah. 


The increase of the Egyptian power, consequent on the accession to the 
throne of the new dynasty, was of short duration. The successors of 
Shashang I — Uasarken I,Takeleth I, Uasarken II, Shashang II,Takeleth II 


— are only mentioned by name on the monuments. In Thebes they enlarged 
the entrance hall of the temple of Amen, begun by Shashangq I. We find 
further traces of them at Bubastis, the cradle of the dynasty, at Memphis, 
and elsewhere. 


The state gradually fell into complete decay under them. The chief generals 
of the Ma, perhaps partially belonging to the branch lines of the 
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boose, foond/i tbeir own princsedorajf aod shook off the Bubastites. Sha’ 
sL&nq III, tbt suc-cessz-‘r ^f Takeleth II, is the last whose name we ‘find in 
Tbebe*. where a loa? a: -.ilat‘d inscription of the twenty-ninth year 


of his rei^ spwiks’of j - he brought to Amen. Then it &eems as 
if the s/>utLenj j>jnion o: ::-c country was taken by the Ethiojjians. 


SLiiihiii’i III reigned fifty-two years altogether. Then came his son PamaL 
who reigned at least two years, and his grandson Shashanq IV, who wignwi 
at Ica-fet iLiny-fl\ven years. untH about 7:45 B.C. We only know of ibes-e 
kiiiiTs bv their ‘Wwg mentioned on several of the monuments to the honour 
of the Apis bulls which died ifl their reigns. So their supremacy laost at 
leat Lave been rec ** — - : ‘ora time in Memjjhis. But their do-miuiorj 
luu^t Lave |>e>en lim.- .’*0%-ince of Busiris. King Piankhi of 


EtLioj ia m*r:jtion.- in his gi-on a grand-duke of the Ma, Shashang 


of Bii-1.41*- a.M<i his successor Famai. who, presumably, were identical 
with SLsbfehaiig III and Pamai. At tie time of this conqueror, a]x>ut 775 
B.C., we find near them a king Nimrod of Hermopolis. a ruler Peftotbast of 
Heracle-oy/As Magna, who Vx>re the king’s ring, a king Auputh of the 
Delta cities Tentremu ar.;d Ta-an. and a king Uasarken CIII) of Bubastis. 
The latter pn>}j«ibly 1>/:ojjg5 Xo the Manethan X XllIrd Dynasty which 


came from Tanis, and aco.‘ding to Africa\nus-ascended the throne about 
823 B.C. Manetho mention-* Pet/sebast as its founder, and he was 
succeeded by Uasarken, who is presumab’y the aforementioned Uasarken 
I. Manetho evidently did not regar<i the la-rt rulers of the XXIInd 
Dynasty as legitimate, so, although ihev are njrjjtioneL they are not 
included in the chronology. 


By the hide of tijese -kiugs” there are, moreover, numerous princes ( Cr J of 
ti.e Ma-designated in other cases as lords (rpa) or nomarclis (ha). 
Independent rulers in the few pro/minc.es of the Delta, in AthriVijis, 
Mendes, Sebennytuji. Sais. et-c- and the provost of Letopolis bore the title 
of high pckst. 


These le\Aimg men came mostly from the leaders of the mercenaries, and 
tibnr poMeanoia and power constantly tottered. It is very possible that the 
eingle states formed a daek political confederation, and it is probable that 
the descendants of the old ruling house were recognised as the chief feudal 
lords, while those rolers who osmrped the title of king laid claim to 
complete independence. 


THE ETHIOPIAy CXASQUEST 


At the time when a great conquering kingdom was forming itself on the 
upper Tigns and began to lay hold on all sides around it, the fxjwer of the 
PharM^ in the Nile Valley completely went down. The kingdom of 
TcAntimes III liad l^een divided into a succeission of small independent 
principalities and was roled by dynasties which had arisen from the leaders 
of the moioenariesL Of? th«? other hand, in the upper valley of the Kile, in 
the lands first joir ot in the time of Usertsen III and afterwards for 


fire centuries by ” I, tliere arose the px^werful kingdom of Cush 


COreek Ethiopia, :. ‘° .^ .0;.<i/. Its capital was Naj/ata in the Gebel Barhal, 
**the sacred mountain,’ at the ff>ot of which Amenhotep III had already 
founded a great aaacUiary to the Theban Amen. By its long connection with 
Egypt, Egyptian culture was completely naturalised in Ethiopia. Egyptian 
was tne oflficial |/.’:— °’”- ‘he writing was in hierogh7jhics, the styljjBg of 
the kings was afte; : Pliaraoh’. A Ixjve alh the Egyptian, 


and et\Msdally the Theban, : ,. .: Amen gained complete dominion in 
Cosh. In the name of Amen the kings went to battle; they were fully 
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dependent on his instmctions and oracles ; thej carefollT observed the laws 
on onter cleanliness and on the food forbidden bj religion. What had 
remained theoiy in M^, became practice in Ethiopia ; a long inscription 


descnbes to ns how the god hiixIf iinme>di-atelj elects the king through 
Lis oracle, asd strikinglj confirms the accoonts of the Greeks. Whence it 
followed that the priests oonld command the king in the name of the god to 
pat an end to his life, a prerogatiTe which Ergar loenes abolished in the 
third century B.C. By these circumstanc’es it can be seen why the Egyptian 
priests described Ethiopia to the Greeks as the Promised Land. From these 
circnmstanoes it can also be supposed that the rise of the kingdom of 
Napata was ocmnected with the asmpation of the praests of the Theban 
Amen at the time of the XXIst Dynasty, an aasomp- -‘-:/ kings having 
borne the name of ler-Hor. After that time there . __:aohs over Cosh; so 
perhaps rela- :\Te founded the Ethiopian town euva 


became lamed, the kings of 
Ezrpt. Probablj about the 
inay haTe lall«n into their 


L!!A of the File to ibe 


pian king PiankhL 
” -Tibjectiiiig the west 
‘in making all 


suud east Delta, 


Wiien me power Xapata could extend end of the reign of S hands ; in the 
first L , vicinity of Hermopolk tv..- In his time the Prince Tii: : part of the 
Delta in Lower Egy tiie numerous jMinces, kings, ai Ħ all princes of Lower 
Eigy casts of the Ma}, acknowl of king, probably because ‘. tions of rank 
which esiste he went south, subjected 1 Heracleopolis, the royal re ~ rod of 
Hermopolis to subir. by the adversaries of Tef : Nile, drove Tefnekht back 
and seized a number of £:: the seat of war ; he comp ents from him. After 
tbv themselves, only Memphis nekht to relieve it had fail princes hastened 
together gifts. Thus Tefnekht wi - Piankhi may also have h& . west Delta. 
He contents giance in the presence of : him presents after being 5 : 


th». title 


the rela— 


Mempids 


T^f- 
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house, founded their own princedoms and shook off the Bubastites. 
Shashanq III, the siu-cessor of Takeleth II, is the Last whose name we ‘find 
in Thebes, where u hni\\ and very mutihited inscription of the twenty-nmth 
year of liis reign speaks/f gifts which he brought to Amen.’ Then it seems 
as if the .^ouUiern portion of the country was taken by tlie Ethiopians. 


Sluislmn.i II reigned fifty-two years altogether. Then came his son Pamui, 
who reigned at least two years, and his grandson Shashanq IV, who reigned 
at least thirty-seven years, until about 735 B.C. We only know of these 
kings by their being mentioned on several of the monuments to the honour 
of tIR’ Apis bulls which died in their reigns. So their supremacy must at 
least have been recognised for a time in Memphis. But their dominion must 
have been limited to the province of Busiris. King Piankhi of Ethiopia 
ineiitions in his great inscription a grand-duke of the Ma, Shashang t)f 
Busiris, and liis successor Bamai, who, presumably, were identical with 
Shashang II and Bamai. At the time of this conqueror, about 775 B.C., we 
find near them a king Nimrod of Hermopolis, a ruler Peftotbast of 
Heracleopolis Magna, who bore tlie king’s ring, a king Auputh of the Delta 
cities Tentrenuraud Ta-an, and a king Uasarken (III) of Bubastis. The latter 
probably beh>iigs to tlie Manethan XXIIIrd Dynasty which came from 
Tanis, and, according to Africanus, ascended the throne about 823 B.C. 
Manetho mentions Betasebast as its founder, and he was succeeded by 
Uasarken, who is presumably the aforementioned Uasarken III. Manetho 
evidently did not regard the last rulers of the XXIInd Dynasty as legitimate, 
so, although they are mentioned, they are not included in the chronology. 


By the side of these “kings” there are, moreover, numerous princes (Ur) of 
the Ma, designated in other cases as lords (rpa’) or nomarchs (/w). 
Independent rulers in the few provinces of the Delta, in Athribis, Mendes, 
Sebennytus, Sais, etc., and the provost of Letopolis bore the title of high 
priest. 


These leading men came mostly from the leaders of the mercenaries, and 
tlieir possessions and power constantly tottered. It is very possible that the 
single states formed a slack political confederation, and it is probable that 
the descendants of the old ruling house were recognised as the chief feudal 
lords, while those rulers who usurped the title of king laid claim to 
complete independence. 


THE ETHIOPIAN CONQUEST 


At the time when a great conquering kingdom was forming itself on the 
upper Tigris imd began to lay hold on all sides around it, the power of the 
Biiaraohs in the Nile Valley completely went down. The kingdom of 
Tehutimes II had i)een divided into a succession of small independent 
principalities and was ruled by dynasties which had arisen from the leaders 
of tlie mercenaries. On the other hand, in the upper valley of the Nile, in the 
lands first joined to Egypt in tlie time of Usertsen III and afterwards for five 
centuries by Tehutimes I, there arose the powerful kingdom of Gush (Greek 
yEthiopia, now Nubia). Its capital was Napata in the Gebel Barhal, “the 
sacred mountain,” at the foot of which Amenhotep III had already founded 
a great sanctuary to the Theban Amen. By its long connection with Egypt, 
Egyptian culture was completely naturalised in Ethiopia. Egyptian was the 
official language, the writing was in hieroglyphics, the styling of the kings 
was after that of the Pharaohs. Above all, the Egyptian, and especially the 
Theban, religion of Amen gained complete dominion in Cush. In the name 
of Amen the kings went to battle; they were fully 
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Syrian princes were ready to join the liberator from the Assyrian yoke, 
especially Eliileeus of Tyre, Hezekiah of Judah, who, in the year 714, had 
succeeded Ahaz, and Zidga of Askalon. King Padi of Ekron remained 
faithful to the Assyrians, but his magnates revolted against him and 
delivered him up to Hezekiah. It might have been hoped that Sennacherib 
would be detained for a long time in Babylonia. We learn that Merodach- 
baladan had opened negotiations with Hezekiah, so that a great coalition 
against Assyria seems to have been planned. 


Yet this time also the Assyrians were able to forestall their adversaries. 
Before their preparations were completed, in the beginning of 701, 
Sennacherib appeared in Syria and turned first against Elulseus. Sidon, 


Sarepta, Akko, and the other towns subject to him submitted, and he 
himself fled to Cyprus. From Phoenicia, Sennacherib marched to Philistia, 
having received in every way the homage of those vassals who had 
remained loyal. Zidqa of Askalon was captured, his towns reduced, and a 
new king set up. Then, the Great King further informs us, he marched 
against Ekron, when the army of the King of Cush (Assyrian, Melukhkha) 
and the princes of Egypt came to its assistance. At Altaku he defeated this 
force, took that city and Timnath, reduced Ekron where he punished the 
instigator of the rebellion, and restored King Padi, who had been taken as a 
prisoner to Jerusalem. 


Trusting in Pharaoh and in Jehovah, Hezekiah persisted in resisting. 
Meantime the army of Tirhaqa, King of Cush, marched up. Sennacherib 
advanced against him and again demanded the surrender of Jerusalem. But 
Hezekiah, trusting in Jehovah’s word as announced to him by the prophet 
Isaiah, once more refused. In the night the Mal’ak-Yahveh (the angel of the 
Lord) smites the Assyrian army, so that 185,000 men die, and Sennacherib 
had to return to Nineveh. 


The Egyptians gave Herodotus a similar account : after the Ethiopian 
Sabaco [Shabak], a former priest of Ptah, Sethos, who had been at enmity 
with the warrior caste, ruled over Egypt. Now when Sennacherib, ” King of 
the Arabians and Assyrians,” made an expedition against Egypt, the 
warriors refused to fight, and Sethos was in great distress. But the gods sent 
field-mice against the hostile army which was encamped at Pelusium, and 
the mice gnawed the bows and all the leather trappings of the enemy, so that 
on the following day they could easily be defeated by the Egyptian artisans 
and merchants that had been impressed into service. 


We can never be completely clear as to what did happen, especially so long 
as the position of the places mentioned is not positively ascertained. This 
much is established, that although Sennacherib may have exaggerated the 
importance of the victory at Altaku, he did not suffer defeat at the hands of 
the Egyptians. For in that case Tirhaga would have followed up his victory 
— while, as a matter of fact, he did not again interfere in Syria for the space 
of thirty years — and the Egyptians would have spoken of a victory and not 
of a miracle. It is much more likely that it was some natural visitation, 


presumably a pestilence, which compelled Sennacherib to give up the 
invasion of Egypt and raise the siege of Jerusalem. There was, however, no 
further hope of aid from Egypt, so Hezekiah made liis peace with the Great 
King and sent to his capital the heavy contribution which could, only with 
great difficulty, be raised by the little city. In spite of the half compulsory 
retreat, the supremacy over Syria was secured ; during the next decades 
none of the petty states ventured to dream of a revolt from the Assyrian. It 
was not till towards the end of his reign, 


H. W. VOL. I.N 
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after 072 B.C., that Esarhaddon undertook a great campaign. Again had 
rebellion broken out in Syria in reliance on Ethiopian support : King Baal of 
Tyre had renounced ‘his allegiance. Esarhaddon determined to find some 
means of putting an end to the ever-recurring danger. Tyre was blockaded 
anew, l)Ut the main army marched straight on Egypt. The prince i)f the 
desert Arabs furnislied camels, and the toilsome march from Raj>hia to 
Pelusium was successfully accomplished. We do not know whether Tirhaqa 
was in a position to offer resistance ; at all events Memphis was tiiken, and 
the Assyrian army penetrated as far as Thebes. Tirhaqa had to retreat to 
Ethiopia, and the numerous provincial princes of Egypt submitted, and were 
confirmed in possession as tributary vassals. No less than twenty of them 
are mentioned as being summoned to Thebes from the Delta and the towns 
of Upper Egypt. The most powerful amongst them was Neku, the lord of 
Sais and Memphis (according to Manetho 671-Gt)4 H.(‘.), whose 
forefathers, Stephinates and Nechepsos, had already risen in power in Sais, 
and were probably the direct successors of Tefnekht and Bocchoris 
(Hakenranf). At the bidding of the Assyrian king, Neku had to change the 
name of Sais into Karbilmatati, “garden of the lord of the countries” ; in the 
same way his son Psamthek received the Assyrian name of Nabu-shezib- 
anni. From this time Esarhaddon styles himself ” King of the Kings of Misir 
(Lower Egypt), Patoris (Upper Egypt), and Cash.” On the 12th of Airu 


(April), 668 B.C., Esarhaddon laid down the government. He set his 
illegitimate son Shamash-shum-ukin over the Babylonian provinces as vice- 
king, while Asshurbanapal inherited the crown of the Assyrian empire. The 
change of rulers encouraged Tirhaqa to attempt to win back Egypt. Mentu- 
em-ha, the governor of Thebes, hailed him as a deliverer. Memphis was also 
won, and in Thebes restoration works were even taken in hand. But the 
success was not a lasting one ; an army despatched by Asshurbanapal beat 
the Ethiopian troops, and Tirhaqa had to fly to Thebes but did not manage 
to hold it (about 667 B.C.). It is true that several Egyptian princes, Neku, 
Pakruru of Pisept, and Sarludari of Tanis (Pelusium), now attempted to 
overthrow the rule of the foreigner and bring back Tirhaqa : but the 
Assyrian generals antici-patetl them ; Neku and Sharludari were taken and 
the rebel towns severely punished. In Neku, Asshurbanapal hoped to be 
able to win a firm support for his rule, and presumably on information of 
warlike preparations in Ethiopia, he released him from his captivity with 
rich presents and re-in- stated him in his principality. 


In the year 664-663 Tirhaqa died ; he was succeeded by his stepson Tanut- 
Amen, who was already advanced in years. A dream which promised iiim 
the double crown, induced him, so he states in an inscription, to lead his 
army from Napata against Egypt in the very beginning of his reign. At 
Thei^es he encountered no resistance ; before Memphis the enemy’s troops 
were beaten and the town taken. In one of these engagements Neku, the 
most powerful of the Assyrian vassals, probably met his death : Herodotus 
relates that he was slain by the Ethiopian king, and according to Manetluj 
he died 663 B.C. On the other hand, the attempt to conquer the towns of the 
Delta was unsuccessful : but some of the vassals, including Pakruru of 
Pisept, presented themselves at the court at Memphis. Tanut-Ainen’s 
inscription tells only of the long theological discourses which the king held 
before tliem, and how, after having been well entertained, each returned to 
his own town. Silence is preserved as to the sequel ; from AsshurbanapaPs 
amials we learn that the feeble prince, who was completely 
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under the dominion of theological fancies, evacuated the country before the 
Assyrian army, without striking a blow, and returned to his own land. This 
terminated the Ethiopian rule for all time (about 662 B.C.) : Thebes fell 
again into the hands of the Assyrians and rich booty was carried to 
Nineveh. The memory of the retreat of the Ethiopians was preserved down 
to a late period ; the priests told Herodotus that Shabak, the representative 
of the Ethiopian rule, had voluntarily evacuated Egypt after a reign of fifty 
years, in consequence of a dream. It is true that they omitted to mention that 
as aresult of this the country fell into the hands of the Assyrians. 


The following table will assist the reader in straightening out the dynasties 
of this much confused period. 


TABLE OF CONTEMPOEANEOUS DYNASTIES 


Dates 


XXIInd Dynasty 


XXIlIIrd Dynasty 


XXIVth Dynasty 


XXVth Dynasty 


B.C. 


Bubastites 


(From monuments at Memphis) 


Tanites 


(From Manetho) 


Saites 


Ethiopians 


800 


1. Shashangq III (52 years) (Perhaps S — of Busiris, of Piankhi Stele) 


Petasebast 


775 


2. Pamai (at least 2 


Uasarken III 


Tefnekht 


Piankhi I 

years) 

(King of Bubastis 
(Prince of Sais ac- 


(Perhaps P — of 


according to Piankhi 


cording to Piankhi 
Busiris, of Piankhi Stele) 
3. Shashang IV (at 

Stele) 


Stele) 


Psamus 

least 37 years) 
(According to The— 
Kashta (Husband of She- 
(About 771-735). 


ban monuments) 


750 


Predecessor of Boc— 
4. Bocchoris 
peuapet, daughter of King Uasarken 


choris (Baken— 


Zet 

(of Manetho, or 

ranf) 

(Total duration of 
Bakenranf , from 

[Il ?] ) 

this dynasty accord— 
the Memphis mon— 
5. Shabak 


(728-717 [Manetho]; brother of Ameniritis, wife of Piankhi 11) 


725 


ing to Africauus, 89 years. 823-735 b.c.) 


uments) ruled, according to Africanus, 6 years, 734-726 ; according to 
Eusebius, 44 years. 


772-729 [?] ) 
6. Shabatakh 
(716-705 [Manetho]) 


7. Tirhaga 


700 


XXVIth Dynasty. 


Saites 

(7()4-<)64; only to 
(Figures accord— 
685 [Manetho] ) 
ing to Manetho) 


Tanut-Amen 


675 


Stephinates, 684-687 Nechepsos, 677-4372 Neku I, 67W)64 
8. Psamthek I, 663-610 (Psamthek I be-came king of all Egypt about 655) 
(664-663; reigned 12 years [ManetSo]) 


The numbers 1,2, etc., show the direct successiou of the recognised 
legitimate Pharaohs.’* 


CHAPTER VIII. THE CLOSING SCENES 
[Dynasties XX VI-XXXI: 655-332 B.C. ] 


And the sword shall come upon Efrypt, and great pain shall be in Ethiopia, 
when the slain .sliall fall in Egypt, and they shall take away her multitiule, 
and her foundations shall be broken down. They also tiiat uphold Egypt 

shall fall ; and the pride of her power shall come down : from the tower of 
Syene shall they fall in it by the sword, saith the Lord God. And they shall 


be desolate in the midst of the countries that are desolate, and her cities 
shall be in the midst of the cities that are wasted. — Ezekiel xxx. 4, 6, 7. 


A GREAT nation in its time of decline does not sink into utter 
insignificance without making spasmodic efforts at recuperation. Such 
efforts were made by Egypt in the XX VIth Dynasty, when there sat upon 
the throne of Egypt several monarchs who recalled something of the days of 
yore. Notable among these were Psamthek I (Psammetichus) and Aahmes 
II, under whose beneficent rule Egypt was voluntarily opened up to 
commerce with tlie outside world. These rulers built no lasting monuments 
comparable to the Pyramids or the Labyrinth, and attempted no conquests 
like those of Tehutimes and Ramses. But their reigns were marked by a 
period of national prosperity such as had not been known in Egypt for 
several centuries; and they were also notable because at this time the first 
recorded observations that have come down to us were made by foreigners 
regarding Egyptian history and the Egyptian people. We shall, therefore, 
consider some details of this dynasty before passing on to a brief 
consideration of the reign of the Persians in Egypt and an even briefer 
analysis of the remaining dynasties. In this sweeping view more than three 
hunclred years are covered. During this j)eriod the centres of world-historic 
influence are shifted from Assyria to Babylonia; from Babylonia to Persia; 
and thence to Greece; but never again does Egypt occupy her old position. 
Her reminiscent glory only serves to make her the more coveted as a 
conqueror’s prize. But first there is the bright spot of Psamthek’s reign. a 


PSAMTHEK 


It was no longer the time of Teliutimes and Ramses. It was the turn of Egypt 
U) be enslaved, now by the “vile race of the Cushites,” now by the 
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“vile race of the Kheta.” The Egyptian monuments, which register only 
victories, would not have sufficed to make known to us the history of this 
troubled epoch ; it is only since the Assyrian inscriptions have been 
deciphered that we have been able to learn of the double conquest of Egypt 
by Kings Esarhaddon and Asshurbanapal. 


The princes of the Delta received investiture from these Asiatic conquerors, 
for whom they had perhaps less aversion than for the Ethiopian kings. 
Twice, however, was Egypt reconquered by Tirhaqa and by his successor, 
Tanut-Amen. But all these successive invasions had broken the bond which 
attached the nomes to the national unity ; all that remained was an Egypt 
parcelled out like feudal Europe after the invasion of the Northmen. 


The princes of the South continued to recognise the authority of the 
Ethiopian Dynasty ; those of the Delta, to the number of twelve, formed a 
sort of federation which the Greek authors call the Dodecarchy. But at the 
end of fifteen years, the prince of Sais, Psamthek, became an object of 
suspicion to his colleagues. Herodotus tells us the occasion. 


” At the very commencement of their reign, an oracle had foretold to them 
that he amongst them who should make libations in the temple of 
Hephaistos (Ptah) with a brazen cup, would have the empire of all Egypt. 
Some time later, as they were on the point of making libations, after having 


offered sacrifices in the temple, the high priest presented them with cups of 
gold ; but he made a mistake in the number, and instead of twelve cups, he 
only brought eleven for the twelve kings. Then Psammetichus [Psamthek], 
who happened to be in the first rank, took his helmet, which was of bronze, 
and used it for the libations. The other kings, reflect-ing on his action and 
on the oracle, and recognising that he had not acted from premeditated 
design, thought that it would be unjust to put him to death ; but they 
despoiled him of the greater part of his power, and relegated him to the 
marshes, forbidding him to leave them or to keep up any correspondence 
with the rest of Egypt. 


” Smarting under this outrage, and resolved to avenge himself on the 
authors of his exile, he sent to Buto to consult the oracle of Leto, the most 
veracious of the Egyptian oracles. Answer was returned that he would be 
avenged by men of bronze, coming from the sea. At first he could not 
persuade himself that men of bronze could come to his aid ; but a short time 
after, some Ionian and Carian pirates, being obliged to put into Egypt, came 
on shore clothed in bronze armour. An Egyptian ran to carry the news to 
Psammetichus, and as this Egyptian had never seen men armed in such a 
manner, he told them that men of bronze, coming from the sea, were 
pillaging the countryside. The king, perceiving that the oracle was 
accomplished, made alliance with the lonians and Carians, and engaged 
them by large promises to take his part. With these auxiliary troops and the 
Egyptians who had remained faithful to him, he dethroned the eleven 
kings.” 


Upper Egypt submitted without resistance, and the names of the Ethiopian 
kings were struck off the Theban monuments. They seem, however, to have 
retained some partisans, for Psamthek espoused a wife of their race, the 
means employed by each dynasty to legitimatise its usurpation. He 
recompensed his auxiliaries by giving them territories near the Pelusiac 
mouth of the Nile, and made them his guard of honour. This was not an 
innovation; for a long time the kings of Egypt had been wont to take 
foreigners into their pay, and there is no doubt that there were in the native 
army many soldiers of Libyan or Ethiopian race ; but they were annoyed at 
the favour shown the newcomers, and emigrated into Ethiopia to the 
number of two 
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hundred thousand men. Psamthek tried to detain them by appealing to their 
patriotism, but they struck their lances on their shields and answered that so 
long as they had” arms they would find their own country wherever they 
chose to establish themselves. 


This wholesale desertion was a benefit to Egypt, which it thus relieved from 
military rule. Conquests lead to inevitable reprisals. Armies, like all 
privileged classes, end by becoming corrupted, and then, useless in the face 
of the’t’nemy, they become a heavy burden and an instrument of civil war. 
Psamthek had no reason to regret these soldiers, w\ho had been unable to 
repel foreign invasion. 


The labours of peace repaired the recent disasters ; the temples were rebuilt 
; the arts shone with a new brilliancy ; the whole activity of tlie nation was 
turned towards commerce and industry. Psamthek inaugurated a new policy 
by opening tlie country to foreigners. 


” He’ received those who visited Egypt with hospitality,” says Diodorus ; 
“he was the first of the Egyptian kings to open markets to other nations, and 
to give great security to navigators.” 


The Greeks, who had helped to conquer tlie throne, were particularly 
favoured. Encouraged by the example of the Ionian and Carian adventurers 
whose services he had paid so well, some Milesian colonists anchored thirty 
ships at the entrance of the Bolbitinic mouth of the Nile, and there founded 
a fortified trading establishment. To facilitate commercial relations for the 
future, Psamthek confided some Egyptian children to the Greeks 
established in Egypt, that they might learn Greek, and tlius arose those 
interpreters who formed a distinct class in the towns of the Delta. It even 
appears, according to Diodorus, that Psamthek had his own children taught 
Greek. The intercourse of the Greeks with the p]gyptians became from that 


time so constant that from the reign of Psammetichus, says Herodotus, we 
know with certainty all that passed in that country. 


The accession of Psamthek and the XX VIth Dynasty is fixed at the year 655 
before the Christian era, and it is only from this period that we have certain 
dates for the history of Egypt. The complete chronology of the XX VIth 
Dynasty has been recovered in the monuments of the tomb of Apis, 
discovered by Mariette Bey, in the excavation of the Serapeum of Memphis, 
and now in the Louvre. This chronology differs somewhat sensibly from 
that which it had been possible to draw up from Manetho’s lists, so that we 
are, says De Rouge, obliged to distrust figures preserved in those lists, 
which a few years ago were regarded as an infallible criterion. An attempt 
has been made to restore to them the credit they had lost as an instrument of 
chronology, by attaching to them an undisputed synchronism. According to 
the calculation of M. Biot, a rising of the star Sothis (Sirius), indicated at 
Thebes under Ramses III, towards the commencement of the XXth 
Dynasty, would fall at the beginning of the thirteenth century B.C. 


Psamthek had his reign dated from the death of Tirhaga (664), without 
taking the Dodecarchy into account, and this is doubtless the reason why 
Herodotus gives him fifty-four years’ reign, although in reality he reigned 
only forty-four. He had built the southern pylon of the temple of Ptah at 
Memphis, and a peristyle court where the Apis bull was fed. The walls were 
covered with bas-reliefs, and colossi, twelve ells high, took the place of 
columns ; these were probably caryatides like those which are seen at 
Thebes and Abu Simbel. These structures have disappeared, like all the 
other buildings of Memphis. The only monuments of the reign of Psamthek 
which still exist are the twelve columns, twenty-one metres (about sixty- 
nine feet) 
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high, whose ruins are seen in the first court of the temple of Karnak, where 
they formed a double rank. One only of these columns is still upright. It is 


not known whether they were raised to form the centre avenue of a 
hypostyle hall like that of Seti, or whether they were intended to bear 
symbolic images which served the Egyptians as military ensigns, such as 
the ram, the ibis, the sparrow-hawk, the jackal, etc. 


Psamthek and his successors, though not residing at Thebes, restored its 
monuments and repaired the disasters of the Assyrian invasion. In the 
Louvre and the British Museum tliere are numerous sculptures of the Sa’itic 
epoch, which is one of the grand epochs of Egyptian art. 


In the reign of Psamthek, the Scythians, driving the Cimmerians before 
them, had invaded Asia and were threatening Egypt. Psamthek preferred to 
buy their retreat by a money payment, rather than expose the country to the 
danger of invasion, and the barbarians retraced their steps northward. But in 
order to protect Egypt on the northeast, it was necessary to have a foothold 
in Palestine, and Psamthek therefore laid siege to the town of Ashdod. 


Egyptian Birds 
(From the monuments) 


This siege, says Herodotus, lasted twenty-nine years, but perhaps, as M. 
Maspero thinks, Herodotus’ interpreters meant to say that the taking of 
Ashdod took place in the twenty-ninth year of Psamthek’s reign. His son, 
Neku IT, who succeeded him in 612, desiring to profit by the changes which 
had supervened in Asia, and to re-establish the dominion of Egypt, gave 
battle to the Jews and Syrians near Megiddo. Josiah, king of Judah, was 
killed, his son Jehoahaz, whom the Jews had proclaimed king, was 
dethroned by Neku, who put in his place Eliakim, another son of Josiah, 
and remained master of all Syria. But he soon found a redoubtable 
adversary in front of him, for the kingdom of Babylon had succeeded to that 
of Nineveh. Beaten by Nebuchadrezzar at Carchemish on the banks of the 
Euphrates, Neku lost all his conquests and returned precipitately to Egypt. 


His name remains connected with an enterprise more important than his 
military expeditions. Two kings of the X1Xth Dynasty, Seti I and Ramses II, 
had had a canal of communication dug between the eastern branch of the 
Nile and the Red Sea. But whether it was that this canal had not been 
finished, or that it was blocked up by the sands, Neku desired to restore it. 
The canal began a little above Bubastis. According to Herodotus, a hundred 
and twenty thousand workmen perished in digging it, and Neku liad it 
discontinued in consequence of an oracle, which warned him that he was 
labouring for the barbarians ; an oracle wliich was accomplished, for the 
canal was finished by the Persians. In our own day, when it was desired to 
open direct communication between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, the 
operations were begun with the restoration of Neku’s canal, to supply fresh 
water for the workmen who were digging the maritime canal. 
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After abandoning his project, Neku conceived another which might have 
had still more important consequences. He sent some Phoenician sailors to 
make a voyage of circumnavigation round Africa. & 


”The ‘Piitenicians,” says Herodotus/ “having embarked on the Erythnean 
Sea, sailed into the Southern Sea. As the autumn was come they landed on 
that part of Libya at which they found themselves, and sowed corn. They 
then awaited the time of the harvest, and having gathered it again took to 
the sea. Having voyaged thus for two years, in the third year they douljled 
the pillars of Heracles and, returning to Egypt, related what I do not believe, 
but which others may perhaps credit; that whilst sailing round Libva thev 
had the sun on their right.” 


Psainthek was well known to classic writers under the name Psammetichus. 
The old historian Diodorus picturesquely tells of his accession. We prefer to 
quote the old translation of Booth, 1700. 


THE GOOD KING SABACH [SHABAK] AND PSAMIVrETICHUS 


“After a long time, one Sabach an Ethiopian came to the Throne, going 
beyond all his Predecessors in his Worship of the Gods, and kindness to his 
Subjects. Any Man may judge and have a clear Evidence of liis gentle 
Disposition in this, that when the Laws pronounced the severest Judgment 
(I mean Sentence of Death) he chang’d the Punishment, and made an Edict 
that the Condemn’d Persons should be kept to work in the Towns in Chains, 
by whose Labour he rais’d many Mounts, and made many Commodious 
Canals ; conceiving by this means he should not only moderate the severity 
of the Punishment, but instead of that which was luiprotitable, advance the 
publick Good, by the Service and Labours of the Condemn’d. 


” A Man may likewise judge of his extraordinary Piety from his Dream, and 
his Abdication of the Government ; for the Tutelar God of Thebes, seem’d 
to speak to him in his Sleep, and told him that he could not long reign 
happily and prosperously in Egypt, except he cut all the Priests in Pieces, 
when he pass’d through the midst of them with his Guards and Servants ; 
which Advice being often repeated, he at length sent for the Priests from all 
parts, and told them that if he staid in Egypt any longer, he found that he 
should displease God, who never at any time before by Dreams or Visions 


commanded any such thing. And that he would rather be gone and lose his 
Life, being pure and innocent, than displease God, or enjoy the Crown of 
Egypt, by staining his Life with the horrid Murder of the Innocent. 


” And so at length giving up the Kingdom into the Hands of the People, he 
returned into Ethiopia. Upon this there was an Anarchy for the space of 
Two Years; but the People falling into Tumults and intestine Broyls and 
Slaughters one of another. Twelve of the chief Nobility of the Kingdom 
joyn’d in a Solemn Oath, and then calling a Senate at Memphis, and making 
some Laws for the better directing and cementing of them in mutual peace 
and fidelity, they took upon them the Regal Power and Authority. 


“After they had govern’d the Kingdom very amicably for the space of 
Fifteen Years, (according to the Agreement which they had mutually sworn 
to observe) they a[iply’d themselves to the building of a Sepulcher, where 
they might all lye together ; that as in their Lifetime they had been equal in 
their Power and Authority, and had always carried it with love and respect 
one towards another; so after Death (being all bury’d together in one Place) 
they might continue the Glory of their Names in one and the same 
Monument. 
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*e To this end they made it their business to excel all their Predecessors in 
the greatness of their Works: For near the Lake of Myris in Lybia, they built 
a Four-square Monument of Polish’d Marble, every square a Furlong in 
length, for curious Carvings and other pieces of Art, not to be equall’d by 
any that should come after them. When you are enter’d within the Wall, 
there’s presented a stately Fabrick, supported round with Pillars, Forty on 
every side : The Roof was of one intire Stone, whereon was curiously 
carv’d Racks and Mangers for Horses, and other excellent pieces of 
Workmanship, and painted and adorn’d with divers sorts of Pictures and 
Images ; where likewise were portray’d the Resemblances of the Kings, the 
Temples, and the Sacrifices in most beautiful Colours. And such was the 


Cost and Stateliness of this Sepulcher, begun by these Kings, that (if they 
had not been dethron’d before it was perfected) none ever after could have 
exceeded them in the state and magnificence of their Works. But after they 
had reign’d over Egypt Fifteen Years, all of them but one lost their 
Sovereignty in the manner following. 


“Psammeticus Saites [Psamthek I], one of the Kings, whose Province was 
upon the Sea Coasts, traffickt with all sorts of Merchants, and especially 
with the Phenicians and Grecians ; by this means inriching his Province, by 
vending his own Commodities, and the importation of those that came from 
Greece, he not only grew very wealthy, but gain’d an interest in the Nations 
and Princes abroad ; upon which account he was envy’d by the rest of the 
Kings, who for that reason made War upon him. Some antient Historians 
tell a Story, That these Princes were told by the Oracle, That which of them 
should first pour Wine out of a brazen Viol to the God ador’d at Memphis, 
should be sole Lord of all Egypt. Whereupon Psammeticus when the Priest 
brought out of the Temple Twelve Golden Viols, pluckt off his Hel-met, and 
pour’d out a Wine Offering from thence ; which when his Collegues took 
notice of, they forbore putting him to death, but depos’d him, and ban-ish’d 
him into the Fenns, bordering upon the SeaCoasts./ 


” Whether therefore it were this, or Envy as is said before, that gave Birth to 
this Dissention and Difference amongst them, it’s certain Psammeticus hir’d 
Souldiers out of Arabia, Caria and Ionia, and in a Field-Fight near the City 
Moniemphis, he got the day. Some of the Kings of the other side were slain, 
and the rest fled into Africa, and were not able further to contend for the 
Kingdom. 


” Psammeticus having now gain’d possession of the whole, built a Portico 
to the East Gate of the Temple at Memphis, in honour of that God, and 
incompass’d the Temple with a Wall, supporting it with Colosses of Twelve 
Cubits high in the room of Pillars. He bestow’d likewise upon his 
Mercenary Souldiers many large Rewards over and above their Pay 
promis’d them.“c 


To return to later and less credulous historians, it will be well to note a more 
authoritative account of this period. 


THE RESTORATION IN EGYPT 


When Asshurbanapal again subjected the petty princes of Egypt, he had 
favoured none so much as Neku I of Sais. The latter had fallen in battle 
against Tanut-Amen ; his son Psamthek had sought refuge with the 
Assyrians and had been brought back to his dominions by them. As soon as 


[1 Herodotus tells the story somewhat differently, | 
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circumstances allowed, he threw off the Assyrian yoke, as his father had 
done l)etV)re him. At the same time he took up the task begun by Tefnekht, 
liis predecessor and courageous ancestor, of suppressing the petty 


princes and uniting Egypt. King Gyges of Lydia sent him auxiliaries; they 
were the (‘arian and Ionian troops, which, according to Herodotus, landed 
in Egypt one day and were emploj-ed by Psamthek against his rivals. Soon 
the first mercenaries were followed by others; they formed the backbone of 
the king’s army. 


What took place in the individual fights is not known ; that is, we have no 
knowledge of the battles with the Assyrians. But about the year 655 the 
object was obtained, Egypt freed and united. So as to establish his rule 
safely, the king married Shepenapet, daughter of Queen Anieniritis. 


The chief opponents of the new ruler were doubtless the mercenaries 
organised as a warrior caste, the jNIa, who had shared the land under the 
Ethiopian and Assyrian supremacy. Herodotus relates that 240,000 warriors 
“who stood to the left of the king” had wandered to Ethiopia, under 
Psamthek, since for three years they were not relieved in the garrisons ; the 
king, who hastened after them, could not persuade them to return. Although 
the recital is legendary with regard to the immense number, the fact fits in 


clearly with the history of the times that a considerable number of the 
warrior caste, who would not submit to the new circumstances, should have 
left the land, been taken up by the king of Napata and colonised the valley 
of the Upper Nile. It has already been mentioned that Psamthek, so as to 
protect himself against the renewed invasion of the Assyrians, also turned 
to Asia. As Aahmes I, after the expulsion of the Hyksos, invested Sherohan 
in Palestine, so for twenty-nine years Psamthek took the field against 
Ashdod, until he conquered the town. His power does not seem to have 
extended farther south than the First Cataract. His grandson, Psamthek II, 
first took the field against Ethiojjia. To his time probably belong the 
inscriptions which (Jreek, Carian, aii(l Phu-nician soldiers have inscribed 
on the colossi of the temples of Abu Simbel in their mother tongues. 
Southern Nubia did not remain long conquered. The three strong border 
fortresses of Elephantine in tiie south, Daphne in the east, and Marea in the 
west, essentially determine the limits of Egyptian power. 


The new state, in which, after some two hundred years of anarchy, the 
kingdom of the Pharaolis was again established, was only partly national. 
The dynasty was, as the name teaches, not of Egyptian origin, but in all 
probability Libyan. The troops which the princes of Sais could raise were 
doubtless for the greater part Libyans, and the particular characteristic was 
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due to the mercenaries who had come across the sea. In future days the 
lonians and Carians who were colonised in the “camps ” between Bubastis 
and Pelusium, on that most dangerous east border of the land, were the 
chief support of the throne ; under Uah-ab-Ra [Apries] their number 
increased to thirty thousand men. 


Thus from the beginning the kings of the restoration, like the Ptolemies, 
held a much freer position, which raised them far above their predecessors. 
They, manifestly with intention, held Sais as residence, although Memphis 
was honoured as the oldest capital, and structures were built on the ruins of 
ancient Thebes. With full knowledge they carried on a considerable 
commerce. Psamthek’s son, Neku II (612-596), began to build a canal from 
the Nile to the Red Sea ; he sent out a Phoenician fleet to circumnavigate 
Africa, which returned to the Mediterranean three years after its departure 
from Suez. A fleet was maintained on the Arabian as well as in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 


With the Greeks, who in earlier times came to Egypt only as pirates or were 
driven there by storm, but now sought to draw all the coasts of the 
Mediterranean into their commerce, active negotiations were taken up. 
From trading with them arose the numerous caste of the interpreters. Neku 
II sends oblations to Brandichse ; to his son, Psamthek II, there came an 
embassy from Elis ; the Egyptian divinities begin to become known to the 
Greeks : whilst amongst Asiatics closely related to the culture and customs 
of the Egyptians there reigned active negotiation and a reciprocal influence, 
the Hellenes, of quite other disposition and more active in commerce, 
remained strangers to the Egyptians. They were met with suspicion, and 
restrictions were laid upon them. Aahmes was the first to assign them a 
place in Naucratis, south of Sais, where they gained influence and property 
and could organise themselves as an independent community, but the Greek 
merchants were forbidden to navigate in any otlier branch of the Nile. 


Internally the XXVIth Dynasty in every sense bears the stamp of 
restoration. The end of a formidable crisis had come, and the endeavour 
was made to re-establish conditions as they were conceived to have been of 
old — that is to say — to introduce the abstract ideal. 


Therefore the Egyptians held themselves more aloof from the strangers, 
most carefully observing all laws as to cleanliness ; the god of the strangers 
and hostile powers, the till-now-honoured Set, was cast out of the Pantheon, 
his name and image effaced everywhere : also the divinities taken up from 
the Syrian neighbours, such as Astarte and Anata, completely disappeared. 
In religion they turned back to the oldest laws ; the dead formulas of the 


tombs of the Pyramids were revived, the worship of the early kings of 
Memphis, Sneferu, Khufu, Sahu-Ra, was again taken up. 


The art of this period is throughout archaic, constituting a period of 
efflorescence distinguished by excellence and neatness of the forms, but 
wanting in all originality. In writing, the endeavour is made as far as 
possible to imitate the old models. Naturally in this manner the relative 
simplicity and naturalness of the olden times was not readied ; the heritage 
of a thousand years’ development, the endless magic and formal ritual with 
its wearying system and its dead phrases, is carefully preserved and ever 
increased. If, according to Greek reports, the Egyptians believed in the 
transmigration of souls after death into the body of another being, and that, 
after having gone through all the animals of land and sea and air, they 
returned to human form after three thousand years, this doctrine, whicli is 
nowhere to be found in manuscripts left to us, may liave arisen at this time 
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circumstances allowed, he threw off the Assyrian yoke, as his father had 
done before him. At the same time he took up the task begun by Tefnekht, 
his predeut-ssor and courageous ancestor, of suppressing the petty 


princes and uniting Egypt. King Gyges of Lydia sent him auxiliaries; they 
were the Carian and Ionian troops, which, according to Herodotus, landed 
in Egypt one day and were employed by Psamthek against his rivals. Soon 
the first mercenaries were followed by others; they formed the backbone of 
the king’s army. 


What took place in the individual fights is not known ; that is, we have no 
knowledge of the battles with the Assyrians. But about the year 655 the 
object was obtained, Egypt freed and united. So as to establish his rule 
safely, the king married Shepenapet, daughter of Queen Ameniritis. 


The chief opponents of the new ruler were doubtless the mercenaries 
organised as a warrior caste, the Ma, who had shared the land under the 
Ethiopian and Assyrian supremacy. Herodotus relates that 240,000 warriors 
“who stood to the left of the king” had wandered to Ethiopia, under 
Psamthek, since for three years they were not relieved in the garrisons ; the 
king, who hastened after them, could not persuade them to return. Although 
the recital is legendary with regard to the immense number, the fact fits in 
clearly with the history of the times that a considerable number of the 
warrior caste, who would not submit to the new circumstances, should have 
left the land, been taken up by the king of Napata and colonised the valley 
of the Upper Nile. It has already been mentioned that Psamthek, so as to 
protect himself against the renewed invasion of the Assyrians, also turned 
to Asia. As Aahnies I, after the expulsion of the Hyksos, invested Sherohan 
in Palestine, so for twenty-nine years Psamthek took the field against 
Ashdod, until he conquered the town. His power does not seem to have 
extended farther south than the First Cataract. His grandson, Psamthek II, 
first took the fiehl against Ethiopia. To his time probably belong the 
inscriptions which (ireek, Carian, and Phrenician soldiers have inscribed on 
the colossi of the temples of Abu Simbel in their mother tongues. Southern 
Nubia did not remain long conquered. The three strong border fortresses of 
Elephantine in the south, Daphne in the east, and Marea in the west, 
essentially determine the limits of Egyptian power. 


The new state, in wiiich, after some two hundred years of anarchy, the 
kingdom of the IMiaraolis was again established, was only partly national. 
The dynasty was, as the name teaches, not of Egyptian origin, but in all 
probability Libyan. The troops which the princes of Sais could raise were 
doubtless for the greater part Libyans, and the particular characteristic was 
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an unfortunate one. The Egyptian soldiers, believing he had undertaken it 
solely in order to get rid of thera, revolted. To appease them, Uah-ab-Ra 
sent an officer named Aahmes, whose good nature pleased the soldiers. As 
he was speaking to them, one of them put a helmet on his head, and there 
was a cry that they ought to make him their king. He did not wait to be 
persuaded, and immediately put himself at the head of the rebels. 


Uah-ab-Ra, learning this, gave orders to one of those who remained faithful 
to him to bring Aahmes to him, dead or alive. The envoy received only a 
very coarse answer, and when he returned, the king had his nose and ears 
cut off. The indignant Egyptians instantly went over to Aahmes. Uah-ab-Ra 
at the head of his Carian and Ionian mercenaries, to the number of thirty 
thousand, marched against the rebels, who were far more numerous. He was 
beaten and led back, a prisoner, into the palace which had been his. Aahmes 
at first treated him with consideration, but the Egyptians insisted that he 
should be delivered up to them, and strangled. He had reigned twenty years. 
Aahmes had him buried in the tomb of his ancestors, and espoused a 
daughter of Psamthek II in order to graft himself on the Saitic Dynasty. 


Aahmes II, though he had become king by a reaction of the national party 
against the foreigner, nevertheless showed himself still more favourable to 
the Greeks than his predecessors had been. He permitted them to establish 
themselves at Naucratis, on the Canopic branch of the Nile, and to raise 
temples to their gods. One of these temples, the Hellenion, was built at the 
public expense by the principal Greek towns in Asia. Particular temples 
were consecrated to Apollo by the Milesians, to Hera by the Sami-ans, and 
to Zeus by the -3ginians. Aahmes sent his statue to several towns in 
Greece, and when the temple of Delphi was destroyed by fire, he desired to 
contribute to the subscription opened for its reconstruction, and offered a 
talent of alum from Egypt. He entered into an alliance with the Cyrenseans, 
and married one of the daughters of the country ; he also allied himself with 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, and with Croesus, king of the Lydians. He 
made no war except against the Cypriotes, whom he subjected to a tribute. 
He chiefly occupied himself, as Psamthek had done, in developing the trade 
of Egypt. Like him he erected monuments at Sais and Memphis, which are 
no longer in existence, but of which Herodotus speaks with admiration. 
There is at the Louvre a monolithic chapel in pink granite, which dates from 


the reign of Aahmes, and the British Museum possesses the sarcophagus of 
one of his wives, Queen Ankhnes, who long resided at Thebes. It is 
believed that the hypogees of Assassif, near Gur-nah, belong to the Saitic 
epoch. There is one of them which, in extent and richness, yields to none of 
the tombs of Biban-el-Moluk. This is the tomb of a high priest who was at 
the same time a royal functionary. 


Aahmes was nothing more than a soldier of fortune, and it appears that the 
ceremonious etiquette of the ancient kings of Egypt wearied him. When he 
had employed his morning in administering justice, he passed the rest of the 
time at table with his friends. Certain courtiers represented to him that he 
was compromising his dignity. He answered that a bow-string could not 
always be stretched. At the beginning of his reign the obscurity of his birth 
made him despised. Perceiving this, he had melted a gold basin, in which he 
used to wash his feet, made fr.om it the golden statue of a god and offered it 
to the public veneration. 


” Thus it was with me,” he said ; ” I was a plebeian, now I am your king; 
render me, then, the honour and respect wliich are due me.” The people 
understood the allegory, and ended by becoming attached to this sensible 
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from their view c conditions after death and the consubstantiality of all life 
That E-ypnvhich the Greeks learnt to know was a well-preserved mummv 
of prtmit.-e times and served to impress them by its uniqueness TdTs age, 
and idividually to stimulate, but was no more m a position to 
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tn XTo’liaf omain, if we can believe the reports of the Greeks, the 
separation of classs was brought about. The priesthood was an exclusive 
caste and their dinity was hereditary; next to them come the completely 
exclusive warrior cassf consisting of the successors of the Ma, divided into 
the Calasirians an Hermotybians. Priests as well as warriors are exempt 
from taxes and in ossession of a great part of the agincultural land, which 


they hire out to ptsants for large sums of money The remaining part of the 
soil is royal ominion. Far below the privileged classes stands the mass of 
the peoplethe labourers, manufacturers, merchants, hnally the shepherds of 
the Deh, of Semitic descent, and the inhabitants of the Delta livino-on 
fisherie\of the swamps, both of which are considered unclean in E/ypt In 
thory the principle may also be set down here that every class forms a 
decicd caste ; that this was not practically carried through is taucrht us by 
the iport of Herodotus, II, 147, that the Shepherd race, being unclean, could 
mrry only within itself. From which we may infer that other castes were 
ermitted to intermarry.</ 


THE PERSIANS CONQUEST AND THE END OF EGYPTIAN 
AUTONOMY 


With the XXIth Dynasty the curtain was practically drawn for all time on 
Egyptian autoomy. The recurrent struggle between Asia and Africa was 
renewed witl disastrous consequences to the people of the Nile. We have 
here to do wh the Persian conquest, and in particular with the deeds of 
Cambyses. 


Neku reigned six years according to Manetho, sixteen according to 
Herodotus, and tis latter figure is confirmed by two steles at Florence and 
Leyden. His soi Psamthek II, whom Herodotus calls Psammis (596), 
reigned six years nd died on his return from an expedition into Ethiopia. It 
was probably dring this expedition that some Greek and Phoenician soldiers 
carved theiriames on the leg of one of the colossi of Abu-Simbel. 


In the reign c Uah-ab-Ra, the Apries of the Greeks (591), Syria and 
Palestine were th theatre of important events. The petty people of these 
countries, threateed by the Chaldean power, tried to save their independence 
by the helptf Egypt. 


Nebuchadrezzr, king of Babylon, first turned his forces against the kingdom 
of Juda, which succumbed in spite of Egypt’s tardy and inefficient 
intervention Jerusalem was taken, and the people led away to captivity. The 
Jewishprophets, in their anger against Egypt, announced for it the fate of 


Judahand, if we are to believe Josephus, these predictions were 
accomplished ; fc Nebuchadrezzar is said to have defeated and killed Uah- 
ab-Ra and sudued Egypt. But Herodotus and Diodorus say nothing of this 
defeat, an( speak, on the contrary, of a naval victory of Apries over the 
Phtenicians ad Cypriotes. M. Renan’s explorations have brought to light the 
ruins of temple raised by the Egyptians at Gebel, a fact which seems to 
indicate hat they remained masters of the country. 


Uah-ab-Ra unertook to subdue the Greek colony of Cyrene, and, as it would 
not have hm prudent to oppose his Greek auxiliaries to a people of the same 
race, he mployed only native troops on this expedition, which was 
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an unfortunate one. The Egj’ptian soldiers, believing he h.i undertaken it 
solely in order to get rid of them, revolted. To appease thtuK ah-ab-Ra sent 
an officer named Aahme.s, who.se good nature pleased th. Idiers. Ashe was 
speaking to them, one of them put a helmet on his IilmI. lul there was a cry 
that they ought to make him their king. He did n/it \ait to be persuaded, and 
immediately put himself at the head of the reb<-. 


Uah-ab-Ra, learning this, gave orders to one of those wIk . ;* nained faithful 
to him to bring Aahmes to him, dead or alive. The envov tneived only a 
very coarse answer, and when he returned, the king had hi-se and ears cut 
off. The indignant Egyptians instantly went over to Aaiu s. Uah-ab-Ra at 
the head of his Carian and Ionian mercenaries, to tlw umber of thirty 
thousand, marched against the rebels, who were far more nm rous. He was 
beaten and led back, a prisoner, into the palace which had Ita his. Aahmes 
at first treated him with consideration, but the Egyptians isisted that he 
should be delivered up to them, and strangled. He had cigned twenty years. 


Aahmes had him buried in the tomb of his ancestor and espoused a daughter 
of Psamthek II in order to graft himself on the Saic Dynasty. 


Aahmes II, though he had become king by a reacti-i ,f the national party 
against the foreigner, nevertheless showed himself si more favourable to the 
Greeks than his predecessors had been. He jnnitted them to establish 
themselves at Naucratis, on the Canopic branch ot lu3 Nile, and to raise 
temples to their gods. One of these temples, the Ibi uion, was built at the 
public expense by the principal Greek towns in ,sia. Particular temples were 
consecrated to Apollo by the Milesians, to IJ a by the Sami-ans, and to Zeus 
by the “Eginians. Aahmes sent his atue to several towns in Greece, and 
when the temple of Delphi was dcst jyed by fire, he desired to contribute to 
the subscription opened for its !>m iistruction, and offered a talent of alum 
from Egypt. He entered into an liance with the Cyrenieans, and married one 
of the daughters of the couni i he also allied himself with Polycrates, tyrant 
of Samos, and with Cii is, king of the Lydians. He made no war except 
against the Cypriotes, '/ m he subjected to a tribute. He chiefly occupied 
himself, as Psamthek li.i done, in developing the trade of Egypt. Like him 
he erected moniin its at Sais and 


Memphis, which are no longer in existence, but of which >-;rodotus with 
admiration. There is at the Louvre a monolithic ihapel in pink granite, 
which dates from the reign of Aahmes, and the British Museum possesses 
the sarcophagus of one of his wives, Queen Anhnes, who long resided at 
Thebes. It is believed that the hypogees of A.ussif, near Gur-nah, belong to 
the Saitic epoch. There is one of them wll, in extent and richness, yields to 
none of the tombs of Biban-el-Moluk. his is the tomb of a high priest who 
was at the same time a royal functionay. 


Aahmes was nothing more than a soldier of fortune, aii it appears that the 
ceremonious etiquette of the ancient kings of Egyt wearied him. When he 
had employed his morning in administering justie, he passed the rest of the 
time at table with his friends. Certain courers represented to him that he was 
compromising his dignity. He answeed that a bow-string could not always 
be stretched. At the beginning of is reign the obscurity of his birth made 
him despised. Perceiving thishe had melted a gold basin, in which he used 


to wash his feet, made fr.om it le golden statue of a god and offered it to the 
public veneration. 


” Thus it was with me,” he said ; ” I was a plebeian, nov.f am your king; 
render me, then, the hon’’”™ “tI respect which are due m.” The people 
understood the aUea^r ‘ becoming attached to this sensible 
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man, who took hi.s trade of king seriously. It was from him, according to 
Herodotus, that the Athenians borrowed their famous law against idleness. 


” He ordered eacli Egyptian to declare to the nomarch, every year, what 
were his means of subsistence. He who did not comply with the law, or 
could ni.t prove that he lived by honest means, was punished with death. 
Solon, the Athenian, borrowed this law from Egypt, and established it in 
Athens, where it is still in force, because it is a wise one and no fault can be 
found with it.” 


Hen.thilus says that Egvpt was never happier or more flourishing than in the 
reign of Aahmes, and tliat there were then in that country twenty thou.sand 
well-peoi)led towns or villages. 


All this prosperity was to disappear in one day, for Egypt was about to 
founder like Nineveh and Jerusalem and Sardis and Babylon, without 
previous decay, in one of tliose sudden and overwhelming storms which 
sweep monarchies away. 


A new empire had just aiisen in Asia. Persia had absorbed Media and 
subdued (“haldea and Asia Minor. Lydia had succumbed so quickly that 
Aaiunes had not been able to succour his ally, Crcesus. Cyrus, the founder 
of the I’ersian Empire, left Egypt in peace, and she took good care not to 
stir ; but his son Cambyses felt the need of aggrandising his states, and as in 


default of reasons wars never lack pretexts, here is the one he gave, or 
which was perliaps invented as an afterthought. 


It was said tliat Cyrus had asked Aahmes to send him the best physician for 
diseases of the eye, to be found in his dominion. This physician wished to 
avenge himself on the king of Egypt, who had torn him from the arms of his 
wife and children to send him into Persia. He persuaded Cambyses to 
demand the daughter of Aahmes, counting on a refusal, which would not 
fail to be considered as an insult. Aahmes knew well that Cambyses would 
not make his daughter a queen, but a slave of the harem ; he sent a daughter 
of L’ah-ab-Ka. The latter disclosed the ruse to the king of Persia, and 
demanded of him to avenge her father, whose murderer Aahmes had been. 
Cambyses flew into a violent rage and resolved to carry war into Egypt. 


A desert that an army could not cross in less than three days’ march 
protected Egypt on the side of Asia, Eollowing the advice of Phanes, a 
(ireek officer and deserter froTu the Egyptian army, Cambyses secured for 
himself the alliance of the Arab king, who stationed camels laden with skins 
full of water, all along the route the Persians were to follow. The town of 
Pelusium, which was the key of Egypt, was besieged by Cambyses. 
Polyienus relates that he caused dogs, cats, and ibises to be collected, and 
placed them in front of his army ; the Egyptians dared not fly their arrows 
for fear of hitting the sacred animals, and the town was taken without 
resistance. Aahmes had just died, after a reign of forty-four years (528). His 
.son, Psamtliek HI, the Psammenitus of Herodotus, came to meet the 
enemy. The CJreek and Carian mercenaries in the pay of the king of Egypt, 
learning the trea.son of I’hanes, their former chief, revenged themselves on 
his children. 


“They led them into the camp,” says Herodotus, “and, having placed a 
mixing bowl between the two armies, they cut their throats under the eyes 
of their father, mingled their blood with wine and water in the bowl, and, 
when all the auxiliaries liad drunk, rushed into battle.” 


It was fierce and bloody ; many perished on either side ; but at last the 
Egyptians had the worst of it and fled in disorder to Memphis. Cambyses 
summoned the town to surrender ; the crowd destroyed the Mytilenean 
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” From Assuan to Thebes aud from Thebes to Memphis,” says Marietta, ” 
he marked his route by ruin : the temples were devastated, the tombs of the 
kings were opened and pillaged.” The mummy of Queen Ankhnes, wife of 
Aahmes, was torn from its sarcophagus in the depths of a funeral vault 
behind the Ramesseum, and burned as that of Aahmes himself had been. 
When this sarcophagus, which is now in London, was discovered by a 
French officer, remains of charred bones were found in it, according to 
ChampoUion Figeac, some of them preserving traces of gilding. 


” Cambyses having returned to Memphis,” says Herodotus, ” the god Apis, 
whom the Greeks call Epaphos, manifested himself to the Egyptians. As 
soon as he had shown himself, they donned their richest clothing and made 
great rejoicings. Cambyses, believing that they were rejoicing at the ill- 
success of his arms, called the magistrates of Memphis before him, and 
asked them why, having exhibited no joy the first time that they saw him in 
their town, they were exhibiting so much of it since his return and after he 
had lost part of his army. They told him that their god, who was generally 
very long in appearing, had just manifested himself, and that the Egyptians 
were accustomed to celebrate this epiphany by public festivities. Cambyses, 
hearing this, said that they lied, and punished them with death for liars. 
When they had been killed he sent for the priests to come into his presence, 
and, having received the same answer from them, he told them that if any 
god showed himself familiarly to the Egyptians, he would not hide himself 
from him, and he ordered them to bring Apis to him. The priests 
immediately went in search of him. 


” This Apis, who is the same as Epaphos, is born of a cow which can bear 
no further offspring. The Egyptians say that this cow conceives Apis by 
lightning, which descends from heaven. These are the distinguishing signs 


of the calf they call Apis : it is black, and bears a white square on its 
forehead ; it has the figure of an eagle on its back, on its tongue that of a 
beetle, and the hairs of its tail are double. 


” As soon as the priest had brought Apis, Cambyses, like a maniac, drew his 
sword to pierce its belly, but only struck its thigh. Then, beginning to laugh, 
he said to the priests : 


” < O blockheads, are there such gods, made of flesh and blood and 
susceptible to the stroke of steel? This god is well worthy of the Egyptians, 
but you shall have no cause to rejoice for having attempted to laugh at our 
expense.’ 


” Thereupon he had them whipped by those deputed for that purpose, and 
ordered such Egyptians as were found celebrating a festival to be slain. 
Thus the festivities ceased and the priests were punished. Apis, wounded in 
the thigh, languished, lying in the temple, and when he was dead the priests 
buried him, unknown to Cambyses. As to him, who was already wanting in 
good sense, he was from that time smitten with madness, the Egyptians say, 
in punishment of his crime.” 


Among the funeral steles of the Apis, found by Marietta in the excavations 
of the Serapeum at Memphis, and which are now in the Egyptian Museum 
at the Louvre, are two connected with the facts recounted by Herodotus : 
one, whose inscription is almost illegible, contained the epitaph of the Apis 
who died in the reign of Cambyses, and was born, as it seems, in the 
twenty-fifth year of Aahmes. We possess, the catalogue says, his 
sarcophagus, sculptured by order of Cambyses. The other is the epitaph of 
the bull who died in the fourth year of Darius. 


“We think,” says M. de Rouge, “that this is the same Apis whom Cambyses, 
in his fury, wounded when, on his return from the unfortunate Ethiopian 
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off nothing, as it was embalmed. Then Cambyses had it burnt without any 
respect of holv things. Indeed the Persians believe that tire is a god, and it is 
not pernntted, either by their law or by that of the Egyptians, to burn the 
dead. Thus Cambyses performed on this occasion an act equally condemned 
by the laws of both peoples.” 


In violating the tomb of the man who had usurped the throne of Egypt, 
Cambyses perhaps counted on rallying the legitimists, for he thus presented 
himself as the avenger and heir of Uah-ab-Ra. From the inscriptions on a 
statuette in the Vatican, it appears that, in the early days of his conquest, he 
avoiiled giving offence to the religion of the vanquished. He caused the 
great temple of Nit, where some Persian troops had installed themselves, to 
be evacuated, and had it repaired at his own expense. He even carried his 
zeal so far as to be initiated into the mysteries of Osiris. But this apparent 
and wholly political deference could not last long. 


Dkatu of Psammenitus [Psamthek IIT] 


The religious symbols of the Egyptians, the external forms of their worship, 
ins[)ired profound aversion in the Persians, whose religion greatly 
resembled the strict monotheism of the Semitic peoples. This antipathy, 
which was only awaiting an opportunity to manifest itself, blazed out after 
an unfortunate expedition of Cambyses against Ethiopia. Instead of 
a.scending the Nile as far as Napata, he had taken the shorter route of the 
desert. 


The i)rovisions gave out, and his soldiers were reduced to devouring each 
other. He returned, having lost many men, and then learnt the complete 
destruction of anotlier army which he had sent against the Ammonians and 


which had been entombed imder whirlwinds of sand. He was exasperated at 
tliis disaster, and, as tiie Egyptians naturally attributed it to the vengeance 
of the gods, his fury turned against the Egyptian religion. 
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and proclaimed son of Amen, that is to say, legitimate successor of the 
ancient kings of Egypt. The most able of his generals, Ptolemy, son of 
Lagus, founded a dynast}/ which may, in spite of its foreign origin, be 
considered as national as that of the Ramessides or of the Saitic kings. 
Greek influence did not make itself felt outside Alexandria. The Lagides 
respected the religions and customs of Egypt, which became the most 
important of the Greek kingdoms, while still preserving her original 
civilisation. She even preserved it under the Roman dominion ; and if we 
did not read the inscriptions, we could never guess that the temples of 
Esneh, of Edfu, of Denderah, and of Phihe belong to the time of the 
Lagides, the Caesars, and the Antonines. Enfolded in the great Roman 
unity, Egypt did not regret her independence. Alexandria was the second 
town of the world, the capital of the East. The philosophic movement of 
which it was the seat entered as an important factor into the elaboration of 
Christian dogma. But the establishment of the new religion was the death- 
bloAV of old Egypt, for a people is dead when it has denied its gods. The 
edicts of the Christian emperors, ordering the destruction of the temples, 
dealt the last blow to Egyptian art. Those monuments which were not 
entirely destroyed were distorted to meet the needs of the new worship. 


Then came the Mussulman conquest, which waged further war against the 
ruins. Finally, in our days, the introduction of Western civilisation into 
Egypt has done the monuments more harm than all the rest. When the 
viceroy wishes to build a barrack or a sugar factory, he takes stones from 
the temples ; it saves expense. 


Thus is accomplished the sad prediction of the Egyptian philosopher whose 
works bear the name of Hermes Trismegistus : 


” O Egypt, Egypt, there shall remain of thy religion but vague stories which 
posterity will refuse to believe, and words graven in stone recounting thy 
piety. The Scythian, the Indian, or some other barbarous neighbour shall 
dwell in Egypt. The Divinity shall reascend into the heaven. And Egypt 
shall be a desert, widowed of men and gods.” 


CHAPTER IX. MANNERS AND CUST>MS OF THE EGYPTIANS 


If I wislied to characterise in one word the peculiar -jaring and rul- 


ing element of the Egyptian mind — however m: respects such general 
designations may be — I s: tellectual eminence of that people was in its sci 
an understanding that penetrated or sought to ]<m™ all the depths and 
mysteries of nature, even ii abyss. So thoroughly scientitic was tiie wh.lr-of 
the Egj’ptian mind, that even the architt ‘ astronomical import, even far 
more than ‘ early antiquity. I have already had occa.si mysterious 
signification of their treatment «>1 iho natural sciences, in mathematics, 
astronomy, and they were the masters of the Greeks ; and even tli.- -m 
among the latter, the Pythagoreans, and after \ himself, derived from them 
the first elements caught at least the first outline of their ur ‘ * too, in the 
birthplace of hieroglyphics, wateries ; and Egypt has at all times been i - 
true, as well as of many false, secrets. — St iii,k.,m.. 
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Customs that differ from our own always scti ustoms. So the 
Egyptians, viewed from a hitter-day European oi standpoint, seem 


a very strange people. And it being easy to gt’iuiM-.- from insufficient data, 
many notions regarding the Egyptians have f’oome current which appear 
not to represent that people as they really s-ere. The more the monuments 
are studied, and the closer we get to the ial life of the peoples of antiquity, 
the less strange these peoples appear. 


Indeed, Av^ien we come to appreciate their life aat really was, it is 
surprising liow ” natural ” and human it all appears. Ceiriin peculiarities 
there were, to be sure, with each people and with each 8ucc^>i\e age ; but 
in the broad view the peoples of the most remote antiquitv re best 
understood if we thmk of them as very similar to ourselves in the’t-neral 
sweep of their feehngs, desires, and thoughts. Thus, for example, v have 
seen that the modern Egyptologist has quite dispelled the notion, oce 
prevalent, that the Egyptians were a solemn, morose people, thinking on.’ 
of the Ufe to come, ihe truer view, on the other hand, appears to be that ley 
were a peculiarly social, pleasure-loving people. The observance of -irtain 
religious rites, wiiieli make such an impression upon us because the; differ 
from our own 
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customs in this r.. l: significance we asc: 


Even in mattti records of the uili presses too closely sively to a particu” 
which is commoul} acter of the Egyj^t other living creatiii basis of civili/rfi 
fast to the ci> of religions, i:. a certain stage, h.i> 


It seems as if ai or later a state of <.me no further, except a environment 
ajpt .n the geographical i > high degree of is . ness of change iv < ‘ 


Yet, even point of Egy, of their hist* to age, even were times - times when : 
Even tht more or less - 

One mus; inspection, 1: and disappe>; chronology, > it is an opi ; remained 
ev> current to-il gous idea or but a single whole being of the Egy }ii 
systems in iju - ; unchanged, for under consiilc; , ism, Judaism.— centuries: 


eaei to think far ini ions of devottH-the cult of 0>/. able to view tl.o a 
universal hum 


1 -ioubtless did not appear to them to have at all the ^ ) them. 
aich seem to be most strikingly borne out bv the 


i.i-nts, it is easy to entertain a misconception if one 


1 idea that tlie traits thus discovered belong exclu- 

. »eople. Thus in the matter of that conservatism 

1 Ken of as the predominant trait of the national char- 

jit. Conservative they surely were. But so is every 

lat remains long in a single unvarying habitat. The 

le conservatism wliich leads each generation to cling 

d inherited. The history of customs, of language, 

all culture, shows how tenaciously every people, after 

d to the traditions of its past. 

I ju >>le, like an individual species of animal, reaches sooner 
f.juibrium in regard to its environment, and will change 
as le environment changes. Now in Egypt the physical 

.u o have changed but little within historic times, and 

( :. it ions were such that the people there were afforded a 
. m[’ U from outride influences. Hence the observed slow- 
~ < ustoms of this “strange” people. 


IU this, one must not, as we have suggested, press the vatism too far. The 
most casual glance along the line my notable changes in their radical 
customs from age lively short period open to our inspection. There 
pyramids and temples were all the vogue ; other luite ignored. 


embalming the dead, so striking a peculiarity, was ‘actuating fashions. 


nd that the period of Egyptian history open to our ginning of secure records 
till the final overthrow Id Egypt as a nation, was, according to an average 
nventy-five hundred, or three thousand years. Now whether, for every 
Egyptian idea or custom that y fixed throughout this period, one could not 
find ;he most progressive nations of the world an analo-at could prove at 
least as long a pedigree. To cit« 1, every civilised nation on the globe to-day 
has its ound up with religious observances as was tlie being . ‘nwealth. And 
with a single exception the religious ; have held sway over their subjects, 
substantially :riod as long as the entire sweep of Egyptian history 
Confucianism, Brahminism, Buddhism, Zoroastrian-h is hoary with the 
weight of something like thirty I its origin in an age of superstition which 
we are prone to our own “enlightened ” time : yet each holds its mill-rigidly 
and as inexorably as ever Egyptian was held by Bearing this single 
illustration in mind, we sliall be Lryptian ” conservatism ” more truly, as an 
extunple of L trait, rather than as the peculiarity of a ” strange ”’ 


people. 


Although we ave emphasised the view that the Egyptians were very much 
like “other roples in their fundamental traits of character and habits, it must 
not be ov.iooked that there is a pretty sharp line of demarcation 
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If I wislied to cli.iracteri.se in one word the peculiar bearing and rul-ing 
eienuMit of the Egyptian mind — however unsatisfactory in other respecUs 
such general designation.s may be — I should say that the in-tt’ Uectual 
eminence of that people was in its scientific profundity — in an 
understanding that penetrated or sought to penetrate by magic into all the 
depths and mysteries of nature, even into their most hidden aby.ss. So 
thoroughly scientific was the whole leaning and character of the Egyptian 
mind, that even the architecture of this people had an astronomical import, 
even far more than that of the other nations of early anti(iuity. I have 
already had occasion to speak of the deep and mysterious signification of 


their treatment of the dead. In all the natural sciences, in mathematics, 
astronomy, and even in medicine, they were the masters of the Greeks ; and 
even the profoundest thinkers among the latter, the Pythagoreans, and 
afterwards the great Plato himself, derived from them the first elements of 
their doctrines, or. caught at least the first outline of their mighty 
speculations. Here, too, in the birthplace of hieroglyphics, was the chief seat 
of the mysterie.s ; and Eg>‘pt has at all times been the native country of 
many true, a.s well as of many false, secrets. — Schlegkl. 


CrsTo.M.s that diftV’i-from our own always seem strange customs. So the 
Ki/yptiiin.s, viewed from a latter-day European or American standpoint, 
seem a very strange people. And it being ea.sy to generalise from 
insufficient <lata, many notions regarding the Egyptians have become 
current which ai»pear not to represent that people as they really were. The 
more the inunuments are studied, and the closer we get to the real life of the 
peoples of anticpiity, the le.ss strange the.se peoples appear. 


In«lfed, w^jen we come to appreciate their life as it really was, it is sur- 
Dri.sing liow ” natural ” and Imnian it all appears. Certain peculiarities 
there were, to be sure, with each jAeople and with each successive age ; but 
in the broad view the peoples of the most remote antiquity are best 
understood if we tliink of tliem as very similar to ourselves in the general 
sweep of their feeliiig.s d. -sires, and thouglits. Thu.s, for example, we have 
seen that the modern Egyptologist has (piite dispelled tlie notion, once 
prevalent, that the Egyptians were a solemn, morose people, thinking only 
of the life to come. The truer view, on the other hand, appears to be that 
they were a peculiarly social, pleasure-loving people. The observance of 
certain religious rites, which make such an impression upon us because they 
differ from our own 
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how many high officials shared in the treason or knew of it, one appreciates 
the danger overhanging such an oriental kingdom.” 


It will be well to bear this corrective view in mind in considering the 
position of the Egyptian king as suggested by the monumental inscriptions 
and pictures. But this view does not at all alter the fact that the people at 
large were absolutely subservient to the idea of kingship. Certain 
individuals might strive to overthrow any particular monarch, but it was 
only that they might set up another. The idea of doing away with monarchy 
itself never entered their heads. That idea was born upon European soil, 
long after the power of ancient Egypt had departed. 


It is an easy step from monarchs to armies and war methods, although in 
Egypt the relationship was not so close and intimate as in the case of many 
other nations. We have seen all along that the Egyptians were not pre-emi- 
nently a warlike people, yet, first and last, war entered very largely into 
their life history as with every other nation, and there was one period under 
the New Kingdom when, as we have seen, the Egyptians became a 
conquering people. As the chief monarch of this epoch, Ramses IT was 
greatly given to recording his own deeds in monumental fashion, very full 
data are at hand for interpreting the war methods of the people during this 
epoch. There is nothing particularly unique about these methods. The 
Egyptian army consisted principally of militia armed with bows and 
javelins. The cavalry, consisting of companies of charioteers, was led by the 
king himself. Eques-trianship had not yet entered into warfare. In sieges, 
scaling-ladders and battering-rams were used. The monuments show us that 
the soldiers were drilled to the sound of bugles quite in the modern fashion. 
In a word, there was nothing particularly to distinguish the war customs of 
the Egyptians of the XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties from those of other 
nations of their time, and these methods, as we shall have occasion to see, 
were not greatly improved upon until about a thousand years later, when the 
Macedonian phalanx, as trained by Philip and Alexander along lines first 
laid out by the great Theban Epaminondas, introduced a new element into 
warfare. « 


The king was the representative of the deity, and his royal authority was 
directly derived from the gods. He was the head of the religion and of the 


State ; he was the judge and lawgiver ; and he commanded the army and led 
it to war. It was his right and his office to preside over the sacrifices, and 
pour out libations to the gods ; and, whenever he was present, he had the 
privilege of being the officiating high priest. 


The sceptre was hereditary ; but, in the event of a direct heir failing, the 
claims for succession were determined by proximity of parentage, or by 
right of marriage. The king was always either of the military or priestly 
class, and the princes also belonged to one of them. 


The army or the priesthood were the two professions followed by all men of 
rank, the navy not being an exclusive service ; and the ” long sliips of 
Sesostris ” and other kings were commanded by generals and officers taken 
from the army, as was the custom of the Turks, and some others in modern 
Europe to a very recent time. The law, too, was in the hands of the priests ; 
so that there were only two professions. Most of the kings, as might be 
expected, were of the military class, and during the glorious days of 
Egyptian history, the younger princes generally adopted the same 
profession. Many held offices also in the royal household, some of the most 
honourable of which were fan-bearers on the right of their father, royal 
scribes, superintendents of the granaries, or of the land, and treasurers of the 
king ; and they were generals of the cavalry, archers, and other corps, or 
admirals of the fleet. 
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Princes were distinguished by a badge hanging from the side of the head, 
which inclosed, or represented, the lock of hair emblematic of a ” son ” ; in 
imitation of the youthful god ” Horus, the son of Isis and Osms,” who was 
heUI forth as the model for all princes, and the type of royal virtue. For 
thoULdi tiie Iv’vptiaiis shaved tlie head, and wore wigs or other coverings 
to the head, rhihiren were permitted to leave certain locks of hair; and if the 
sons of kin<‘s, long before they arrived at the age of manhood, had 
abandoned this vouthFul custom, the bailge was attached to their head-dress 
as a mark of tlu’ir rank as princes ; or to show that they had not, during the 


lifetime of their father, arrived at kinghood ; on the same principle that a 
Spanish prince, of whatever age, continues to be styled an “infant.” 


And it is a curious fact that this ancient people had already adopted the 
principle, that tlie king “could do no wrong”: and while he was exonerated 
from blame, every curse and evil were denounced against his ministers, and 
tliose advisers who had given him injurious counsel. The idea, too, of the 
king ” never dying ” was contained in their common formula of ” life 
having been given him forever.” 


Love and respect were not merely shown to the sovereign during his 
lifetime, but were continued to his memory after his death ; and the manner 
in which his funeral obsequies were celebrated tended to show, that, though 
their benefactor was no more, they retained a grateful sense of his 
goodness, and admiration for his virtues. 


The Egyptians are said to have been divided into castes, similar to those of 
India ; but though a marked line of distinction was maintained between the 
different ranks of society, they appear rather to have been classes than 
castes, and a man did not necessarily follow the precise occupation of his 
father. Sons, it is true, usually adopted the same profession or trade as their 
parent, and the rank of each depended on his occupation ; but the children 
of a priest frequently chose the army for their profession, and those of a 
military man could belong to the priesthood. 


The priests and military men held the highest position in the country after 
the family of the king, and from them were chosen his ministers and 
confidential advisers, “the wise counsellors of Pharaoh,” and all the 
principal otlicers of state. 


The priests consisted of various grades — as the chief priests, or pontiffs ; 
the propiiets ; judges ; sacred scribes ; the sphragistfe, who examined the 
victims for sacrifice ; the stolistai, dressers, or keepers of the sacred robes; 
tlie bearers of the shrines, banners, and other holy emblems ; the sacred 
sculptors, draughtsmen, and masons ; the embalmers ; the keepers of sacred 
animals ; and various officers employed in the processions and other 
religious ceremonies ; under whom were the beadles, and inferior 
functionaries of the temple. There was also the king’s own priest ; and the 


royal scribes were chosen either from the sacerdotal or the military class. 
Women were not excluded from certain offices in the temple ; they were 
priestesses of the gods, of the kings and queens, and they had many 
employments connected with religion. 


The long duration of their system, and the feeling with which it was 
regarded by the people, may also plead some excuse for it ; and while the 
function of judges and the administration of the laws gave them unusual 
power, they had an apparent claim to those offices, from having been the 
framers of the codes of morality, and of the laws they superintended. 
Instead of setting themselves above the king, and making him succumb to 
their power, like the unprincipled Ethiopian pontiffs, they acknowledged 
him as the head of the 
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religion and the state ; nor were they above the law ; no one of them, nor 
even the king himself, could govern according to his own arbitrary will ; his 
conduct was amenable to an ordeal of his subjects at his death, the people 
being allowed to accuse him of misgovernment, and to prevent his being 
buried in his tomb on the day of his funeral. 


But though the regulations of the priesthood may have suited the Egyptians 
in early times, certain institutions being adapted to men in particular states 
of society, they erred in encouraging a belief in legends they knew to be 
untrue, instead of purifying and elevating the religious views of the people, 
and committed the fault of considering their unbending system perfect, and 
suited to all times. Abuses therefore crept in ; credulity, already shamefully 
encouraged, increased to such an extent that it enslaved the mind, and 
paralysed men’s reasoning powers ; and the result was that the Egyptians 
gave way to the grossest superstitions, which at length excited universal 
ridicule and contempt. 


Next in rank to the priests were the military. To them was assigned one of 
the three portions into which the land of Egypt was divided by an edict of 
Sesostris [Ramses II], in order, says Diodorus, “that those who exposed 


themselves to danger in the field might be more ready to undergo the 
hazards of war, from the interest they felt in the country as occupiers of the 
soil; for it would be absurd to commit the safety of the community to those 
who possessed nothing which they were interested in preserving.” Each 
soldier, whether on duty or no, was allowed twelve arurse of land (a little 
more than eight English acres), free from all charge; and another important 
privilege was, that no soldier could be cast into prison for debt ; Bocchoris 
[Bakenranf] the framer of this law, considering that it would be dangerous 
to allow the civil power the right of arresting those who were the chief 
defence of the state. They were instructed from their youth in the duties and 
requirements of soldiers, and trained in all the exercises that fitted them for 
an active career ; and a sort of military school appears to have been 
established for the purpose. 


Each man was obliged to provide himself with the necessary arms, 
offensive and defensive, and everything requisite for a campaign ; and he 
was expected to hold himself in readiness for taking the field when 
required, or for garrison duty. The principal garrisons were posted in the 
fortified towns of Pelusium, Marea, Eileithyia, Heracleopolis, Syene, 
Elephantine, and other intermediate places ; and a large portion of the army 
was frequently called upon, by the warlike monarchs, to invade a foreign 
country, or to suppress those rebellions which occasionally broke out in the 
conquered provinces. 


The whole military force, consisting of 410,000, was divided into two 
corps, the Calasiries and Hermotybies. They furnished a body of men to do 
the duty of royal guards, 1000 of each being annually selected for that 
purpose ; and each soldier had an additional allowance of ” five mince of 
bread, with two of beef, and four arusters of wine,” as daily rations, during 
the period of his service. 


The Calasiries (\Klashr) were the most numerous, and amounted to 250,000 
men, at the time that Egypt was most populous. They inhabited the nomes 
of Thebes, Bubastis, Aplithis, Tanis, Mendes, Sebennytus, Athribis, 
Pharbsethus, Thmuis, Onuphis, Anysis, and the Isle of Myecphoris, which 
was opposite Bubastis ; and the Hermotybies, who lived in those of Busiris, 


Sais, Chemmis, Papremis, the Isle of Prosopitis, and the half of Natho, 
made up the remaining 160,000, It was here that they abode 
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while retired from military service, and in these nomas their farms or 
portions of land were situated, which tended to encourage habits of 
industry, and keep up a taste for active employment. 


Besides the native corps they had mercenary troops, who were enrolled 
either from the nations in alliance with the Egyptians, or from those who 
had leen conciucred by them. They were divided into regiments, 
sometimes disciplined in the same manner as the Egyptians, though allowed 
to retain their arms and costume; but they were not on the same footing as 
the native troops; they had no land, and merely received pay, like other hire 
soldiers. Strabo speaks of them as mercenaries ; and the million of men he 
mentions must have included these foreign auxiliaries. When formally 
enrolled in the army, they were considered a part of it, and ac-compaiiied 
the victorious legions on their return from foreign conquest; and they 
sometimes assisted in performing garrison duty in Egypt, in the place o( 
those Egyptian troops which were left to guard the conquered provinces. 


The strength of the army consisted in archers, whose skill contributed 
mainly to the success of the Egyptians, as of our own ancestors ; and their 
impor’tance is shown by the Egyptian “soldier” being represented as an 
arelier kneeling, often preceded by the word Klashr, converted by 
Herodotus into CalasiriH. They fought either on foot or in chariots, and 
may therefore be classed under the separate heads of a mounted and 
unmounted corps ; and they constituted a great part of both wings. Several 
bodies of heavy infantry, divided into regiments, each distinguished by its 
peculiar arms, formed the centre; and the cavalry [in the later periods] 
covered and supported the foot. 


WEAPONS OF WAR 


The offensive weapons of the Egyptians were the bow, spear, two species of 
javelin, sling, a short and straight sword, dagger, knife, falchion or ensis 
falratuii, axe or hatchet, battle-axe, pole-axe, mace or club, and the lisan — 
a curved stick similar to that still in use among the modern Ethiopians. 
Their defensive arms consisted of a helmet of metal or a quilted head-piece; 
a cuirass, or coat of armour, made of metal plates, or quilted with metal 
lands, and an ample shield. The soldier’s chief defence was his shield, 
which, in length, was equal to about half his height, and generally double its 
own breadth. It was most commonly covered with bull’s hide having the 
hair outward, sometimes strengthened by one or more rims of metal, and 
studded with nails or metal pins, the inner part being a wooden frame. 


The Egyptian bow was a round piece of wood, from five to five and a half 
feet in length, tapering to a j)r»int at both ends. Their arrows varied from 
twenty-two to thirty-four inches in length ; some were of wood, others of 
re«‘d ; frecjuently tipped with a metal head ; and winged with three 
feathers, glued longitudinally, and at ecpial distances, upon the other end of 
the shaft, as on our own arrows. Sometimes, instead of the metal head, a 
piece of liard wood was inserted into the reed, which terminated in a long 
tapering point. 


The spear, or pike, wa.s of wood, between five and six feet in length, with a 
metal head, into which the shaft was inserted and fixed with nails. The head 
wa.s of bronze or iron, often very large, and with a double edge. The 
javelin, lighter and shorter than the spear, was also of wood, and 
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similarly armed witli a strong two-edged metal head, of an elongated dia- 
mond, or leaf shape, either flat or increasing in thickness at the centre, and 
sometimes tapering to a very long point. 


The sling was a thong of leather, or string plaited ; broad in the middle, and 
having a loop at one end, by which it was fixed upon and firmly held with 
the hand ; the other extremity terminating in a lash, which escaped from the 
finger as the stone was thrown. The Egyptian sword was straight and short, 
from two and a half to three feet in length, having generally a double edge, 
and tapering to a sharp point. It was used for cut and thrust. They had also a 
dagger. 


The axe, or hatchet, was small and simple, seldom exceeding two, or two 
and a half feet, in length : it had a single blade, and no instance is met with 
of a double axe resembling the bi])ennis of the Romans. The blade of the 
battle-axe was, in form, not unlike the Parthian shield ; a segment of a 
circle, divided at the back into two smaller segments, whose three points 
were fastened to the handle with metal pins. It was of bronze, and 
sometimes (as the colour of those in the paintings shows) of steel ; and the 
length of the handle was equal to, or more than double that of, the blade. 
The pole-axe was about three feet in length, but apparently more difficult to 
wield than the preceding, owing to the great weight of a metal ball to which 
the blade was fixed ; and required, like the mace, a powerful as well as a 
skilful arm. 


The mace was very similar to the pole-axe, without a blade. It was of wood, 
bound with bronze, about two feet and a half in length, and furnished with 
an angular piece of metal, projecting from the handle, which may have been 
intended as a guard, though in many instances they represent the hand 
placed above it, while the blow was given. In ancient times, when the fate 
of a battle was frequently decided by personal valour, the dexterous 
management of such arms was of great importance ; and a band of resolute 
veterans, headed by a gallant chief, spread dismay among the ranks of an 
enemy. The curved stick, or club (called Usan, “tongue”), was used by 
heavy and light-armed troops as well as by archers ; and if it does not 
appear a formidable arm, yet the experience of modern times bears ample 
testimony to its efficacy in close combat. 


The helmet was usually quilted ; and though bronze helmets are said to 
have been worn by the Egyptians, they generally adopted the former, which 
being thick, and well padded, served as an excellent protection to the head, 


without the inconvenience of metal in so hot a climate. Some of them 
descended to the shoulder, others only a short distance below the level of 
the ear, and the summit, terminating in an obtuse point, was ornamented 
with two tassels. They were of a green, red, or black colour; and a longer 
one, which fitted less closely to the back of the head, was fringed at the 
lower edge with a broad border, and in some instances consisted of two 
parts, or an upper and under fold. Another, worn by tlie spearmen, and 
many corps of infantry and charioteers, was also quilted, and descended to 
the shoulder with a fringe ; but it had no tassels, and, fitting close to the top 
of the head, it widened towards the base, the front, which covered the 
forehead, being made of a separate piece, attached to the other part. There is 
no representation of an Egyptian helmet with a crest, but that of the 
Shardana, once enemies and afterwards allies of the Pharaohs, shows they 
were used long before the Trojan war. 


The outer surface of the corselet of mail, or coat of scale-armour, consisted 
of about eleven horizontal rows of metal plates, well secured by 
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bronze i)ins ; and at the hollow of the throat a narrower range of plates was 
Lntroduceil, above which were two more, completing the collar or covering 


of the neck. The breadth of each plate or scale was little more than an inch, 
eleven or twelve of them sufficing to cover the front of the body; and the 
sleeves, which were sometimes so short as to extend less than halfway to 
the elbow, consisted of two rows of similar plates. Many, indeed most, of 
the corselets were without collars ; in some the sleeves were rather longer, 
reaching nearly to the elbow, and they were worn both by heavy infantry 
and bow— 


N”’ fIHS^ I *\ men. The ordinary corselet may have 


iiiiS/, ’”A m ‘A heen little less than two feet and a half ^M iJBKf/ii’ V m 
~ ”A length; it sometimes covered the “J8s/ ‘/’A3t’;ALIA < thighs nearly to 
the knee; and in order 


A\gm@\\k-i’ ‘JAv rJ^ to prevent its pressing heavily upon 
J\MUP-:T’rJAV 1’\,- \ AJ, shoulder, they bound their girdle 


over it, and tightened it at the waist. But the thighs, and that part of the body 
below the girdle, were usually covered by a kilt, or other robe, detached 
from the corselet ; and many of the light and heavy infantry were clad in a 
quilted vest of the same form as the coat of armour, for which it was a 
substitute ; and some wore corselets, reaching only from the waist to the 
upper part of the breast, and supported by straps over the shoulder, which 
were faced with bronze plates. Ho.‘ivy-armed troops were furnished with a 
shield and spear; some with a shield and mace ; and others, though rarely, 
with a battle-axe, or a pole-axe, and shield. Tliey also carried a sword, 
falchion, curved stick or lisan, simple mace, or hatchet ; which may be 
looked upon as their side-arms. The light troops had nearly the same 


weapons, but their defensive armour was lighter; and the siingers and some 
others fought, like the archers, without shields. 


The chariot corps constituted a very large and effective portion of the 
Kgyptian army. Each car contained two persons, like the diphros (Stc^po?) 
of the (Jrcdks. On some occasions it carried three, the charioteer or driver 
and two chiefs ; but this was rarely the case, except in triumphal 
processions, when two of the princes accompanied the king in their chariot, 
bearing the refill sceptre, or the fiaheUa, and required a third person to 
manage the reins. In the field each had his own car, with a charioteer; and 
the insignia of his office being attached behind him by a broad belt, his 
hands were free for the use of tlie bow and other arms. The driver generally 
stood on the off-side, in order to have the whip-hand free ; and this 
interfered less with the use of the bow than the Greek custom of driving on 
the near-side; whirh last was adopted in Greece as being more convenient 
for throwing the spear. When on an excursion for pleasure, or on a visit to a 
friend, an Egyptian gentleman mounted alone, and drove himself, footmen 
and other 
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attendants running before and behind the car ; and sometimes an archer 
used his bow and acted as his own charioteer. 


In the battle scenes of the Egyptian temples, the king is represented alone in 
his car, unattended by any charioteer ; with the reins fastened round his 
body, while engaged in bending his bow against the enemy ; though it is 
possible that the driver was omitted, in order not to interfere with the 
principal figure. The king had always a “second chariot,” in order to 
provide against accidents ; as Josiah is stated to have had when defeated by 
Neku ; and the same was in attendance on state occasions. The cars of the 
whole chariot corps contained each two warriors, comrades of equal rank ; 
and the charioteer who accompanied a chief was a person of confidence, as 
we see from the familiar manner in which one of them is represented 
conversing with a son of the great Ramses. 


In driving, the Egyptians used a whip, like the heroes and charioteers of 
Homer ; and this, or a short stick, was generally employed even for beasts 
of burden, and for oxen at the plough, in preference to the goad. The whip 
consisted of a smooth, round wooden handle, and a single or double thong : 
it sometimes had a lash of leather, or string, about two feet in length, either 
twisted or plaited ; and a loop being attached to the lower end, the archer 
was enabled to use the bow, while it hung suspended from his wrist. 


When a hero encountered a hostile chief, he sometimes dismounted from 
his car, and substituting for his bow and quiver the spear, battle-axe, or 


falchion, he closed with him hand to hand, like the Greeks and Trojans 
described by Homer ; and the lifeless body of the foe being left upon the 
field, was stripped of its arms by his companions. Sometimes a wounded 
adversary, incapable of further resistance, having claimed and obtained the 
mercy of the victor, was carried from the field in his chariot ; and the 
ordinary captives, who laid down their arms and yielded to the Egyptians, 
were treated as prisoners of war, and were sent bound to the rear under an 
escort, to be presented to the monarch, and to grace his triumph, after the 
termination of the conflict. The hands of the slain were then counted before 
him ; and this return of the enemy’s killed was duly registered, to 
commemorate his success, and the glories of his roign. 


The Egyptian chariots had no seat ; but the bottom part consisted of a frame 
interlaced with thongs or rope, forming a species of network, in order, by its 
elasticity, to render the motion of the carriage without springs more easy: 
and this was also provided for by placing the wheels as far back as possible, 
and resting much of the weight on the horses, which supported the pole. 
That the chariot was of wood is sufficiently proved by the sculptures, 
wherever workmen are seen employed in making it ; and the fact of their 
having more than three thousand years ago already invented and commonly 
used a form of pole, only introduced into our own country in the nineteenth 
century, is an instance of the truth of Solomon’s assertion, ” there is no new 
thing under the sun,” and shows the skill of their workmen at that remote 
time. 


BATTLE METHODS 


When an expedition was resolved upon against a foreign nation, each 
province furnished its quotum of men. The troops were generally 
commanded by the king in person ; but in some instances a general was 
appointed to that post, and intrusted with the sole conduct of the war. A 
place of rendezvous was fixed, in early times generally at Thebes, 
Memphis, or Pelusium ; and the troops having assembled in the vicinity, 
remained 
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bronze pins; and at the hollow of the throat a narrower range of plates was 
Lntroduced, above which were two more, completing the collar or covering 


of the neck. The breadth of each plate or scale was little more than an inch, 
eleven or twelve of them sufficing to cover the front of the body; and the 
sleeves, which were sometimes so short as to extend less than halfway to 
the elbow, consisted of two rows of similar plates. Many, indeed most, of 
the corselets were without collars ; in some the sleeves were rather longer, 
reaching nearly to the elbow, and they were worn both by heavy infantry 
and bow— 


NW(\ WIISk ‘\ men. The ordinary corselet may have 
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‘A M “A length ; it sometimes covered the “^ ‘SbS’ , m ~- M^i- m. ‘- ‘; 
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prevent its pressing heavily upon 
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over it, and tightened it at the waist. But the thighs, and that part of the body 
below the girdle, were usually covered by a kilt, or other robe, detached 
from the corselet ; and many of the light and heavy infantry were clad in a 
quilted vest of the same form as the coat of armour, for which it was a 
substitute ; and some wore corselets, reaching only from the waist to the 
upper part of the breast, and supported by straps over the shoulder, which 
were faced with bronze plates. Hoiivy-armed troops were furnished with a 
shield and spear; some with a shield and mace ; and others, though rarely, 
with a battle-axe, or a pole-axe, and shield. They also carried a sword, 
falchion, curved stick or lisan, simple mace, or hatchet ; which may be 
looked upon as their side-arms. The light troops had nearly the same 
weapons, but their defensive armour was lighter; and tlic slingers and some 
others fought, like the archers, without shields. 


The chariot corps constituted a very large and effective portion of the 
Kgyi)tian army. Each car contained two persons, like the diphros (St/Vao?) 
of the (ircnks. On some occasions it carried three, the charioteer or driver 
and two chiefs ; but this was rarely the case, except in triumphal 
processions, whon two of tiie princes accompanied the king in their chariot, 
bearing the rt’\MJ sceptre, or the flahella, and required a third person to 
manage the n’ins. In the field each had his own car, with a charioteer; and 
the insignia of his oflice being attached behind him by a broad belt, his 
hands were free for the use of tlie bow and other arms. The driver generally 
stood on the off-side, in order to have the whip-hand free ; and this 
interfered less with the use of the bow than the Greek custom of driving on 
the near-side; wliich last was adopted in Greece as being more convenient 
for throwing the spear. When on an excursion for pleasure, or on a visit to a 
friend, an Egyptian gentleman mounted alone, and drove himself, footmen 
and other 
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thick, and often fifty feet high, with square towers at intervals along each 
face. But though some were kept up after the accession of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, the practice of fortifying towns seems to have been discontinued, 
and fortresses or walled towns were not then used, except on the edge of the 
desert, and on the frontiers where large garrisons were required. To supply 
their place, the temples were provided with lofty pyramidal stone towers, 
which, projecting beyond the walls, enabled the besieged to command and 
rake them, while the parapet-wall over the gateway shielded the soldiers 


who defended the entrance ; and the whole plan of an outer wall of circum- 
vallation was carried out by the large crude brick enclosure of the temenoSy 
within which the temple stood. Each temple was thus a detached fort, and 
was thought as sufficient a protection for itself and for the town as a 
continuous wall, which required a large garrison to defend it ; and neither 
Thebes nor Memphis, the two capitals, were walled cities. 


An Egyptian Bowman 


The field encampment was either a square, or a parallelogram, with a 
principal entrance in one of the faces ; and near the centre were the 
general’s tent, and those of the principal officers. The general’s tent was 
sometimes surrounded by a double rampart or fosse, enclosing two distinct 
areas, the outer one containing three tents, probably of the next in 
command, or of the officers on the staff ; and the guards slept or watched in 
the open air. Other tents were pitched outside these enclosures ; and near 
the external circuit, a space was set apart for feeding horses and beasts of 
burden, and another for ranging the chariots and baggage. It was near the 
general’s tent, and within the same area, that the altars of the gods, or 
whatever related to religious matters, the standards, and the military chest, 
were kept ; and the sacred emblems were deposited beneath a canopy, with 
an enclosure similar to that of the general’s tent. 


In attacking a fortified town, they advanced under cover of the arrows of 
the bowmen ; and either instantly applied the scaling-ladder to the ramparts, 
or undertook the routine of a regular siege : in which case, having advanced 
to the walls, they posted themselves under cover of testudos, and shook and 
dislodged the stones of the parapet with a species of battering-ram, directed 
and impelled by a body of men expressly chosen for this service : but when 
the place held out against these attacks, and neither a coup de main, the 
ladder, nor the ram, was found to succeed, they used the testudo for 
concealing and protecting the sappers, while they mined the place ; and 
certainly, of all people, the Egyptians were the most 
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likely to have recourse to this stratagem of war, from the great practice they 
had in underground excavations, and in directing shafts through the solid 
rock> 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS 


The subject of manners and customs of the Egyptians has had a peculiar 
fascination for almost all students of Egyptian history. It is difficult to get 
away from the feeling that there is something mysterious and occult about 
Egyptian life, and thousands of people have gazed with mingled adiuirutiun 
and awe upon the monumental remains of this people without caring in the 
least for the strange-sounding names of the monarchs or for tiie details of 
their political history. 


From the time of the explorations of the French under Napoleon, which led 
to tiie monumental publication edited by ChampoUion c and his associates, 
some inklings of the Egyptian life passed into common knowledge. 
Additional light was thrown upon the subject by the publication of the 
social conditions of ancient Egypt was due to the investigations of 
Wilkinson, who devoted the best years of his life to the subject, and whose 
publications are still standard authority. Wilkinson’s elaborate investigation 
of the monuments and his astute inferences drawn from what he saw 
enabled him to produce a picture of Egyptian life which the work of more 
recent investigators has seldom supplanted as to essentials. 


Of the more recent Egyptologists few have failed to show an interest in this 
phase of Egyptian history. Birch,* Maspero,^ Mariette,« Chabas,/ Budge,’ 
Petrie.” Renouft^ — all have dealt with various phases of Egyptian life. 
Amelia B. Edwards“ popularised the knowledge of the specialists in widely 
read publications, and Georg Ebers,* himself a specialist of the highest 
standing, gave even wider currency to the most interesting phases of the 
subject through the medium of his novels. In recent years the field that 
Wilkinson made his own has been invaded with great success by Professor 
Adolf Erman of the Berlin University, the worthy successor of Lepsius. 
Professor |-]rmau has profited by the widest and most critical studies of the 
Egyptian writings, and through this means he has been enabled to 
supplement the work i)f Wilkinson in certain important directions, notably 
in reference to questions of judicial procedure and the details of 
governmental administration — subjects into which, unfortunately, a lack of 
space does not permit us to enter fully here. In his work, Aegypten und 


Aegyptisches Lehen im Altertum, Professor Erman has summarised the 
sources to which the Egyptologist must go for information as to the life of 
this people. The writings of the Hebrews, he tells us, have come down to us 
so much re-edited in later times that they must be accepted with caution as 
representing Egyptian life of an early period. 


The writings of the Greeks, chief among whom in this field is Herodotus, 
are important as to certain features of the later Egyptian life. Such things a,s 
a tourist sees who, ” ignorant of the language, travels for a few months in a 
foreign country,” Herodotus tells us ; but very naturally he is unable to 
supply us with adequate or reliable information regarding those earlier 
periods of Egyptian history, which have chief interest now because they 
represent the Egyptian in his time of might and prosperity. 


For what we can hope to learn of these earlier times we must turn to the 
Egyptian monuments themselves. These monumental remains are of four 
types, namely : 
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(1) The inscriptions on temple walls and on monuments. 

(2) The royal tombs. 

(3) Inscribed papyri representing the literature of the country, and 


(4) Papyri of another class representing letters, deeds, and other business 
documents. 


As to the inscriptions, which form numerically so large a proportion of the 
Egyptian mementos, and which, naturally enough, were first attractive to 
the investigator, it may be said that as a whole they are most disappointing 
since their ” inscriptions and representations refer almost solely to the 
worship of the gods, to sacrifices and processions, or they give us 
bombastic hymns to the gods, or they may perhaps contain the information 
that such and such a king built this sanctuary of eternal stones for his father 


the god, who rewarded him for this pious act by granting him a life of 
millions of years. If, as an exception, we find an inscription telling us of the 
warlike feats of a ruler, these are related in such official style and 
stereotyped formula, that little can be gained towards the knowledge of 
Egyptian life.” 


The tombs are much more satisfactory for the present purpose since they 
contain representations of events in the home life of the deceased, and also 
various implements, utensils, and trinkets such as he might have used while 
living. But, unfortunately, it is only the early period of Egyptian life that is 
depicted in this manner. Moreover, the relics found in the tombs are 
sometimes misleading, since it apparently became the custom to supply 
articles ready made for this purpose, rather than to utilise objects of actual 
utility such as the deceased might really have employed while living. 


The papyri which represent the literary remains of ancient Egypt are much 
less illuminative than might be expected ; the greater number of them are 
magical or religious in character, the most conspicuous example being the 
Book of the Dead, numberless recensions of which are extant in whole or in 
part. These supply valuable glimpses of the moral nature of the Egyptians 
and are of high value to the student of religion and philosophy, but they 
naturally tell us little of the everyday life of the people. 


Of the secular manuscripts the chief portion are school books, intended to 
incite youthful students at once to virtue and to knowledge, quite after the 
manner of the modern books, particularly of the last generation. These also 
fail to give more than incidental glimpses into the real life of the people. As 
to the value for this purpose of the romances which make up so important a 
part of the literary remains of the Egyptians, scarcely more can be said. 
They are romances in the modern acceptance of the term. No school of 
realists had come to urge the writer to go to contemporary nature for his 
models ; hence, as Erman aptly says, the country described in these writings 
” is not Egypt, but Fairyland.” 


It is always surprising in studying the literature of a past time, to note the 
facility with which the details of everyday life are omitted. Such a writer as 
Herodotus tells many interesting things about the manners and customs of 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Persians, Scythians even, but he scarcely tells us a 


word except inferentially, or by way of pointing a contrast, of the everyday 
life of his own people, the Greeks themselves. Siniihirly the Egyptian 
writers, had they visited Greece, would doubtless have had much to say of 
the strange customs of that “barbaric people “; but it never occurs to them 
to enter into any details as to the everyday life of their own race. 


The reason for this is sufficiently obvious. One writes chiefly for a 
contemporary audience, and it would be tedious and absurd to fill one’s 
pages with details regarding things that constitute part of the most 
elementary 
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knowledge of every reader. What Greek would have cared to listen to 
Herodotus, had he chosen to fill his pages with prosy dissertations upon the 
wav in which his liuarers and readers built their houses, attired themselves, 
ate thfir meals, and pursued their everyday vocations? Every line of such a 
dis(iuisitinn would iiave been filled with fascinating interest for posterity, 
but posterity was but little in the mind of the writer himself. It is precisely 
the same with the writings of to-day. 


U one will consider in this light the first novel that comes to hand, he will 
be iustt)nished to note how much is taken for granted, and how little even 
the most realistic story would tell to a person utterly ignorant of our 
manners and customs about the precise details of our everyday life. Even 
the newspa{)ers, which seem to thresh out the veriest chaff of life, are 
mostly guiltless of specilic reference to any of those everyday 
commonplaces, the lack of which in ancient writings fills us with such 
regret. It is not surprising then, though none the less to be deplored, that the 
relatively abundant stores of Egyptian literature give after all only an 
incomplete and imperfect i)icture’of the manners and customs of the 
people. 


To the remaining source of information — the papyri inscribed with let-tei-s 
and business documents — the investigator is able to turn with greater 
confidence. Here we see the people no longer posing consciously for 


inspection, but acting their real life and expressing their true sentiments. 
Just as the modern biographer feels that he is giving the most intimate 
insight into the character of his subject when he quotes from his personal 
letters, so these letters and allied documents of the old Egyptians give us 
perhaps the clearest insight obtainable into the true character of the people, 
and it is those who hiive studied these documents most closely who have 
been most strongly impressed with the similarity between the true 
characteristics of ancient and modern peoples. What, for example, could 
seem more modern than the account of the police investigation into the 
alleged robbery of the tombs of the kings at Memphis, which w^as held in 
the time of Ramses IX, of the XXth Dynasty, about the year 1100 B.C. ? 


Professor Erman’s account, transcribed from the papyri, telling of this 
investigation, reads for all the world like the police columns of a modern 
news|)aper. It appears that bands of thieves, tempted by the rich spoils 
alwiiys buried with ancient kings, had attempted to force their way into 
various pyramids where the bodies of these monarchs reposed, and that in 
some cases they had been successful. Rumours of this sacrilege coming to 
the attention of the governor of the city, the investigation in question was 
set on foot, and the divergent opinions expressed by the various authorities, 
the iiickerings and jealousies that are evidenced, and the net result in a 
verdict which leaves us somewhat in doubt as to the real facts of the case, 
— all these features have an aspect of modernity that is positively startling. 
As an interesting sequel to this investigation it may be added that the police 
were finally obliged to admit themselves no match for the thieves, and that 
the authorities, despairing of being able to protect the tombs of their 
ancestors, resorted finally to the strange expedient of removing the royal 
eflfigies to a secret cave in the distant mountain of Deir-el-Bahari. In this 
cave were placed the mummies of a distinguished line of monarchs, 
including Ainonhotep I, Tehutimes II, Tehutimes II, and Seti I, and lastly 
the great Kainses II himself. 


The humiliating step was taken so secretly, and the hiding-place was so 
carefully guarded from the knowledge of all but a few, that apparently when 
these died the secret died with them. At any rate, the resting-place 
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of the greatest sovereigns of Egypt was quite unknown for about three 
thousand years, and it was revealed by accident in our own time. In the year 
1881, as described in a preceding section, the authorities entered the crypt 
which a company of fellahs had discovered about ten years before, but the 
knowledge of which they had kept secret. Perhaps only once before in the 
history of archaeological discovery had so startling a find been made, or 
one that aroused such enthusiastic interest in the minds both of specialists 
and of the general public as when these effigies of the great monarchs were 
dragged from their tomb. It is only the recent dead to whom sacredness 
attaches, and the archaeologist has no scruples about making a museum 
exhibit of forms that had once ruled a great people, and which their 
immediate successors had reverenced as gods. 


It will appear from this brief analysis that the remains of Egyptian writings 
give us in many ways an insight into the life of the people, but that 
nevertheless our knowledge of that life is much more restricted than could 
be wished. After the last line of extant writing has been scrutinised and 
analysed, it still remains true that the chief source of our information 
regarding the manners and customs of the Egyptians is not to be found in 
written words but in graphic pictures. Just as the illustrations of a modern 
magazine would tell posterity, if preserved, far more about our everyday 
life, than could be gleaned from the pages of text which they supplement, so 
the delineations of which the Egyptians were so fond, perform a like 
service. It was chiefly through study of these that Wilkinson was able to 
reconstruct the life of the people, and it is still to these that the modern 
investigator must turn. 


Egyptian Figures (From the Monuments) 


The manuscripts give us important hints and suggestions, and throw here 
and there a ray of light into some dark corner, but the chief story is told, not 
by hieroglyphic or hieratic scrolls, but by actual pictures. These, as has been 


said, show us the people for a limited period, pursuing the ordinary 
vocations of life. They show us that the Egyptian gave heed to much the 
same manner of things that interest the modern. With the aid of these 
pictures we are able to go with the Egyptian, not merely into the fields and 
vineyards where he labours, but also into the private dwellings, where we 
may attend him as he feasts, plays upon musical instruments, dances, and 
indulges in various sports and games. 


We shall be forced to believe that he was very human ; very like ourselves 
in his aspirations and desires, even in his method of their attempted 
realisation ; and yet so strangely do the archaic forms of those delineations 
impress themselves upon the mind, that we shall never quite free ourselves 
of the impression that here we have to do with the beings of another and 
very different world. 
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Something of mystery, something of the occult, clings to the Egyptian, 
however we miiy try to dispel the illusion. This power the residents of 
contemponiry Egypt liad over the old Greek, and this power they still 
retain. They work a spell upon the mind of whoever contemplates them, 
which no reasoning can ([uite exorcise. We know and we believe that these 
were ordinary’mortals like ourselves ; and yet, in spite of this knowledge, 
we feel that there was something quite different about them. And this 
superstitious feeling i)erhaps lies at the foundation of the mysterious charm 
that the Egyptians have exercised upon all succeeding generations.” 


THE EGYI»TIANS AS SEEN BY HERODOTUS 


How the classical world regarded the Egyptians is made clear to us through 
the pages of Herodotus, who speaks as an eye-witness. It is the Egyptians of 
the later e})och of whom he speaks, to be sure; but his comments would 
probably apply with little change to the customs of much earlier periods. 


Those Egyptians who live in the cultivated parts of the country, are of all 
wliom I have seen the most ingenious, being attentive to the improvement 


of the memory beyond the rest of mankind. To give some idea of their mode 
of life : for three days successively in every month they use purges, vomits, 
and clysters ; this they do out of attention to their health, being persuaded 
that the diseases of the body are occasioned by the different elements 
received as food. Besides this, we may venture to assert, that after the 
Africans there is no people in health and constitution to be compared with 
the Egyptians. To this advantage the climate, which is here subject to no 
variation, may essentially contribute : changes of all kinds, and those in 
particular of the seasons, promote and occasion the maladies of the body. To 
their bread, which they make with spelt, they give the name of cyllestis ; 
they have no vines in the country, but they drink a liquor fermented from 
barley ; they live principally upon fish, either salted or dried in the sun ; 
they eat also quails, ducks, and some smaller birds, without other 
preparation than tirst salting them ; but they roast and boil such other birds 
and fishes as they have, excepting those which are preserved for sacred 
purposes. 


At the enti’rtainments of the rich, just as the company is about to rise from 
the re{ KU5t, a small coffin is carried round, containing a perfect 
representation of a dead body : it is in size sometimes of one but never of 
more than two cubits, and as it is shown to the guests in rotation, the bearer 
exclaims, “Cast your eyes on this figure, after death you yourself will 
resemble it ; drink then, and be happy.” Such are the customs they observe 
at entertainments. 


They contentedly adhere to the customs of their ancestors, and are averse to 
foreign manners. Among other things which claim our approbation, they 
have a song, which is also used in Phcpnicia, Cyprus, and other places, 
where it is differently named. Of all the things which astonished me in 
Egypt, nothing more perplexed me than my curiosity to know whence the 
Egyptians learned this song, so entirely resembling the Linus of the Greeks 
: it is of the remotest anticpiity amf)ng them, and they call it Maneros. They 
have a tradition that Maneros was the only son of their first monarch ; and 
that having prematurely died, they instituted these melancholy strains in his 
honour, constituting their first, and in earlier times, their only song. 


The Egyptians surpass all the Greeks, the Lacedaemonians excepted, in the 
reverpnop which they pay to age : if a young person meet his senior, he 
instantly turna aside to make way for him ; if a senior enter an apartment, 
the youth 
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always rise from their seats ; this ceremony is observed by no other of the 
Greeks. When the Egyptians meet they do not speak, but make a profound 
reverence, bowing with the hand down to the knee. 


Their habit, which they call calasiris, is made of linen, and fringed at the 
bottom ; over this they throw a kind of shawl made of white wool, but in 
these vests of wool they are forbidden by their religion either to be buried 
or to enter any sacred edifice; this is a peculiarity of those ceremonies 
which are called Orphic and Pythagorean : whoever has been initiated in 
these mysteries can never be interred in a vest of wool, for which a sacred 
reason is assigned. 


Of the Egyptians it is further memorable that they first imagined what 
month or day was to be consecrated to each deity ; they also, from 
observing the days of nativity, venture to predict the particular 
circumstances of a man’s life and death : this is done by the poets of 
Greece, but the Egyptians have certainly discovered more things that are 
wonderful than all the rest of mankind. Whenever any prodigy occurs, they 
commit the particulars to writing and mark the events which follow it : if 
they afterward observe any similar incident, they conclude that the result 
will be similar also. The art of divination in Egypt is confined to certain of 
their deities. There are in this country oracles of Hercules, of Apollo, of 
Minerva and Diana, of Mars, and of Jupiter ; but the oracle of Latona at 
Buto is held in greater estimation than any of the rest : the oracular 
communication is regulated by no fixed system, but is differently obtained 
in different places. 


Head-rests for the Dead (Now in the Britiah Museum) 


The art of medicine in Egypt is thus exercised : one physician is confined to 
one disease ; there are of course a great number who practise this art ; some 
attend to disorders of the eyes ; others to those of the head ; some take care 
of the teeth, others are conversant with all diseases of the bowels; whilst 
many attend to the cure of maladies which are less conspicuous. 


With respect to their funerals and ceremonies of mourning ; whenever a 
man of any importance dies, the females of-his family, disfiguring their 
heads and faces with dirt, leave the corpse in the house and run publicly 
about, accompanied by their female relations, with their garments in 
disorder, their breasts exposed, and beating themselves severely : the men 
on their parts do the same, after which the body is carried to the embalmers. 


If an Egyptian or a foreigner be found, either destroyed by a crocodile or 
drowned in the water, the city nearest which the body is discovered, is 
obliged to embalm and pay it every respectful attention, and afterward 
deposit it in some consecrated place : no friend or relation is suffered to 
interfere ; the whole process is conducted by the priests of the Nile, who 
bury it themselves with a respect to which a lifeless corpse would hardly 
seem entitled. 


To the customs of Greece they express aversion, and, to say the truth, to 
those of all other nations. This remark applies, with only one exception. 
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to every part of EAvpt. Chemmis is a place of considerable note in the 
Thebaid, it is near Neapolis, and remarkable for a temple of Perseus the son 
of DaniB. This temple is of a square figure, and surrounded with palm trees. 
The vestibule, which is very spacious, is constructed of stone, and on the 
summit are placed two large marble statues. Within the consecrated 
enclosure stand the shrine and statue of Perseus, who, as the inhabitants 
affirm, often appears in the country and the temple. They sometimes find 
one of liis sandals, wliich are of the length of two cubits, and whenever this 


happens, fertility reigns throughout Egypt. Public games, after the manner 
of the (Jreeks, aVe celebrated in his honour. Upon this occasion they have 
every variety of gynmastic exercise. The rewards of the conquerors are 
cattle, vests, and skins. I was once induced to inquire why Perseus made his 
appearance to them alone, and why they were distinguished from the rest of 
Egypt by the celebration of gymnastic exercises. They informed me in 
returnr’that I’erseus was a native of their country, as were also Danaus and 
Lynceus, who made a voyage into Greece, and from whom, in regular 
succession, they related that Perseus was descended. This hero visited 
Egypt for the purpose, as the Greeks also affirm, of carrying from Africa 
the Gorgon’s head. Happening to come among them, he saw and was 
known to his relations. The name of Chemmis he had previously known 
from his mother, and he himself instituted the games which they continued 
to celebrate. 


These which I have described are the manners of those Egyptians who live 
in the higher parts of the country. They who inhabit the marshy grounds 
differ in no material instance. 


Like the Greeks, they confine themselves to one wife. To procure 
themselves the means of sustenance more easily, they make use of the 
following expedient : when the waters have risen to their extremest height, 
and all their fields are overflowed, there appears above the surface an 
immense quantity of plants of the lily species, which the Egyptians call the 
lotus: having cut down these, they dry them in the sun. The seed of the 
flower, which resembles that of the poppy, they bake and make into a kind 
of bread ; they also eat the root of this plant, which is round, of an agreeable 
flavour, and about the size of an apple. There is a second species of the 
lotus, which grows in tlie Nile, and which is not unlike a rose. The fruit, 
which grows from the bottom of the root, is like a wasp’s nest : it is found 
to contain a number of kernels of the size of an olive-stone, which are very 
grateful, either fresh or dried. Of the byblus, which is an annual plant, after 
taking it from a marshy place, where it grows, they cut off the tops, and 
apply them to various uses. They eat or sell what remains, which is nearly a 
cubit in length. To make this a still greater delicacy, there are many who 
previously roast it. With a considerable part of this people fish constitutes 


the principal article of food ; they dry it in the sun, and eat it without other 
preparation. 


The inhabitants in the marshy grounds make use of an oil, which they term 
the kiki, expressed from the Sillicyprian plant. In Greece this plant springs 
spontaneously without any cultivation, but the Egyptians sow it on the 
Imnks of the river, and of the canals ; it there produces fruit in great 
abundance, but of a very strong odour: when gathered, they obtain from it, 
either by friction or pressure, an unctuous liquid, which diffuses an 
offensive smell, Imt for burning it is equal in quality to the oil of olives. 


The Egyptians are provided with a remedy against gnats, of which there are 
a surprising number. As the wind will not suffer these insects to rise 
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far from the ground, the inhabitants of the higher part of the country usually 
sleep in turrets. They who live in the marshy grounds use this substitute : 
each person has a net, with which they fish by day, and which they render 
useful by night. They cover their beds with their nets, and sleep securely 
beneath them. If they slept in their common habits, or under linen, the gnats 
would not fail to torment them, which they do not even attempt through a 
net. 


Their vessels of burden are constructed of a species of thorn, which 
resembles the lotos of Cyrene, and which distils a gum. From this thorn 
they cut planks, about two cubits square : after disposing these in the form 
of bricks, and securing them strongly together, they place from side to side 
benciies for the rowers. They do not use timber artificially carved, but bend 


Fowlers catching Geese; and Poulterers 
(Wilkinson) 


the planks together with the bark of the byblus made into ropes. They have 
one rudder, which goes through the keel of the vessel ; their mast is made of 
the same thorn, and the sails are formed from the byblus. These vessels are 
haled along by land, for unless the wind be very favourable they can make 
no way against the stream. When they go with the current, they throw from 
the head of the vessel a hurdle made of tamarisk, fastened together with 
reeds ; they have also a perforated stone of the weight of two talents ; this is 
let fall at the stern, secured by a rope. The name of this kind of bark is baris, 
which the above hurdle, impelled by the tide, draws swiftly along. The 
stone at the stern regulates its motion. They have immense numbers of these 
vessels, and some of them of the burden of many thousand talents. 


During the inundation of the Nile, the cities only are left conspicuous, 


appearing above the waters like the islands of the ^gean Sea. As long as the 
flood continues, vessels do not confine themselves to the channel of the 
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river, but traverse the fields and the plains. They who then go from 
Naucratis to Memphis, pass by the pyramids ; this, however, is not the usual 
course, which lies through the point of the Delta, and the city of Cercasorus. 
If from the sea and the town of Canopus, the traveller desires to go by the 
plains to Naucratis, he must pass by Anthilla and Archandros. 


Of these places Anthilhi is the most considerable : whoever may be 
sovereign of Egypt, it is assigned perpetually as part of the revenues of the 
queen, and ”appropriated to the particular purpose of providing her with 
sandals ; tliis has been observed ever since Egypt was tributary to Persia. I 
should suppose that the other city derives its name from Archander, the son 
of Pthius, son-in-law of Danaus, and grandson of Achseus. There may 
probably ha'€ been some other Archander, for the name is certainly not 
Egyptian. J 


Pehsons coming to be Registered (Wilkinson) 


So much for the customs of the Egyptians as Herodotus saw them. 
Abandoning now the contemporary point of view, let us seek a modern 
interpretation. 


HOMES OF THE PEOPLE 


Of the various institutions of the ancient Egyptians, says the greatest 
interpreter of Egyptian customs, none are more interesting than those which 
relate to their social life ; and when we consider the condition of other 
countries in the early ages when they flourished, from the tenth to the 
twentieth century before our era, we may look with respect on the 
advancement they had then made in civilisation, and acknowledge the bene- 
lits they conferred upon mankind during their career. For, like other people, 
they have had their part in the great scheme of the world’s development, 
and their share of usefulness in the destined progress of the human race ; for 
countries, like individuals, have certain qualities given them, which, 
differing from those of their predecessors and contemporaries, are intended 
in due sejison to perform their requisite duties. The interest felt in the 
Egyptians is from their having led the way, or having been the first people 
we know of who made any great progress, in the arts and manners of 
civilisation; which, for the period when they lived, was very creditable, and 
far beyond that of otlier kingdoms of the world. Nor can we fail to remark 
the difference between them and their Asiatic rivals, the Assyrians, who, 
even at a much 
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later period, had the great defects of Asiatic cruelty — flaying alive, 
impaling, and torturing their prisoners ; as the Persians, Turks, and other 
Orientals have done to the present century ; the reproach of which cannot be 
extended to the ancient Egyptians. Being the dominant race of that age, they 
necessarily had an influence on others with whom they came in contact ; 
and it is by these means that civilisation is advanced through its various 


stages ; each people striving to improve on the lessons derived from a 
neighbour whose institutions they appreciate, or consider beneficial to 
themselves. It was thus that the active mind of the talented Greeks sought 
and improved on the lessons derived from other countries, especially from 
Egypt ; and though the latter, at the late period of the seventh century B.C., 
had lost its greatness and the prestige of superiority among the nations of 
the world, it was still the seat of learning and the resort of studious 
philosophers ; and the abuses consequent on the fall of an empire had not 
yet brought about the demoralisation of after times. 


In the treatment of women they seem to have been very far advanced 
beyond other wealthy communities of the same era, having usages very 
similar to those of modern Europe ; and such was the respect shown to 
women that precedence was given to them over men, and the wives and 
daughters of kings succeeded to the throne like the male branches of the 
royal family. Nor was this privilege rescinded, even though it had more than 
once entailed uj^on them the troubles of a contested succession : foreign 
kings often having claimed a right to the throne through marriage with an 
Egyptian princess. It was not a mere influence that they possessed, which 
women often acquire in the most arbitrary Eastern communities ; nor a 
political importance accorded to a particular individual, like that of the 
Sultana Valideh, the Queen Mother, at Constantinople ; it was a right 
acknowledged by law, both in private and public life. 


As in all warm climates, the poorer classes of Egyptians lived much in the 
open air ; and the houses of the rich were constructed to be cool throughout 
the summer ; currents of refreshing air being made to circulate freely 
through them by the judicious arrangement of the passages and courts. 


The houses were built of crude brick, stuccoed and painted with all the 
combination of bright colour, in which the Egyptians delighted ; and a 
highly decorated mansion had numerous courts, and architectural details 
derived from the temples. Poor people were satisfied with very simple 
tenements ; their wants being easily supplied, both as to lodging and food ; 
and their house consisted of four walls, with a flat roof of palm branches 
laid across a split date tree as a beam, and covered with mats plastered over 
with a thick coating of mud. It had one door, and a few small windows 


closed by wooden shutters. As it scarcely ever rained, the mud roof was not 
washed into the sitting-room ; and this cottage rather answered as a shelter 
from the sun, and as a closet for their goods, than for the ordinary purpose 
of a house in other countries. Indeed, at night the owners slept on the roof, 
during the greater part of the year ; and as most of their work was done out 
of doors, they 
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(Now in the British Museum) 
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might easily be persuaded that a house was far less necessary for them than 
a tomb. 


In their plans the houses of towns, like the villas in the country, varied 
according to the caprice of the builders. The ground plan, in some of the 
former, consisted of a number of chambers on three sides of a court, which 
was often planted with trees. Others consisted of two rows of rooms on 
either side of a long passage, with an entrance court from the street ; and 
others were laid out in chambers round a central area, similar to the Roman 
impluvium, and paved with stone, or containing a few trees, a tank, ora 
fountain, in its centre. Sometimes, though rarely, a flight of steps led to the 
front door from the street. 


Houses of small size were often connected together, and formed the 
continuous sides of streets; and a courtyard was common to several 
dwellings. Otliers of a humbler kind consisted merely of rooms opening on 
a Narrow passage, or directly on the street. These had only a basement story, 
or ground floor ; and few houses exceeded two stories above it. They 
mostly consisted of one upper floor ; and though Diodorus speaks of the 
loft} houses in Thebes four and five stories high, the paintings show that 
few had three, and the largest seldom four, including as he does the 
basement story. & 


°>» 
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This country is so thickly peopled with divinities that it is easier to find a 
god than a man. — Petronius. 


Few things are so hard to understand as the religion of an alien race. Indeed, 
we have but too many illustrations before us constantly that even among the 
same people, and where ideas are based upon the same authorities, a great 
divergence of opinion is possible. It is little to be expected, then, that any 
people should fully understand the religious faith of another people. To add 
to the difficulty, all the great religions are of Oriental origin and date from a 
pre-scientific era. Now the essential characteristic both of Oriental and of 
non-scientific thinking is its vagueness. The Arabic historian, even of the 
present day, loves to indulge in absurd flights of rhetoric. He sprinkles his 
pages with grotesque metaphors ; he uses the most hyperbolic 
exaggerations ; nor is he particular to avoid the most glaring contradictions 
; and over it all he throws the veil of hazy mysticism. 


If this be true of the Oriental style of composition when applied to staid 
matter-of-fact recitals, certainly one could expect nothing more definite 
when the theme is religion. It is no matter for surprise, then, that the sacred 
books of all great religions are couched in phraseology well calculated to 
befog the mind of any one who approaches them in any other spirit than 
that of preconceived faith. This applies no more and no less to the Egyptian 
than to all other Oriental religions. On the other hand, the data supplied us 


for the interpretation of the Egyptian faith are far more abundant than are 
accessible in the case of most other of the great religions of antiquity. 


Despite the confusion and vagueness and seeming contradiction that pertain 
to the Egyptian records, it is probably true that a reasonably correct idea 
may be formed, at least in general terms, of the evolution and development, 
no less than of the final status, of the faith which was dominant with the 
people of the Nile for at least three thousand years. Certainly at least a 
rough outline of the development of that faith is accessible, and it is the 
more worthy of presentation because it may be taken at the same time as 
illustrative of the probable evolution of the faith of other peoples. 


The most obvious and striking fact that appeals to the investigator of the 
Egyptian religion is that enormous numbers of gods hold sway : Ra, Horus, 
Osiris, Isis, Tmu, Amen, Set, — the list extends itself almost endlessly. 
Moreover, there is no little confusion as to the precise status of the various 
gods thus named. To casual inspection it would seem as if the Egyptian of 
the later time had no very clear idea himself as to how man)’- gods were 
really included in the hierarchy, or as to the precise identity of the more 
important ones. And, indeed, such was probably the fact. 


The only rational explanation of this confusion appears to be the alleged 
fact that in an early prehistoric day the various communities of Egypt, not 
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might easily be persuaded that a house was far less necessary for them than 
a tomb. 


In their plans the houses of towns, like the villas in the country, varied 
according to the caprice of the builders. The ground plan, in some of the 
former, consisted of a number of chambers on three sides of a court, which 
was often planted with trees. Others consisted of two rows of rooms on 
either side of a long passage, with an entrance court from the street ; and 
others were laid out in chambers round a central area, similar to the Roman 
tmplttvium, and paved with stone, or containing a few trees, a tank, or a 
fountain, in its centre. Sometimes, though rarely, a flight of steps led to the 
front door from the street. 


Houses of small size were often connected together, and formed the 
continuous sides of streets; and a courtyard was common to several 
dwellings. Otliers of a humbler kind consisted merely of rooms opening on 
a narrow passage, or directly on the street. These had only a basement story, 
or ground floor; and few houses exceeded two stories above it. They mostly 
consisted of one upi)er floor ; and though Diodorus speaks of the lofty 
houses in Thebes four and live stories high, the paintings show that few had 
three, and the largest seldom four, including as he does the basement story. 
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Horus the sun-god, who fought each day in the interest of mankind against 
the malicious demon Set, or Sutekh, and who was overcome each night 


only to revive again and renew the combat with each succeeding morning, 
was a god of great and widely recognised power. Yet it appears that he was 
not quite identified, as has sometimes been supposed, with the supreme god 
Ra. To the latter attached a certain intangibility, a certain vagueness 
inconsistent with the obvious visual reality of the sun-god, or with the being 
of any other god whose qualities could be explicitly defined. In the very 
nature of the case the conception of Ra was vague. He represented the last 
analysis of thought, from which the mind recoils dazed and acknowledging 
itself baffled. 


While we can hardly doubt that this must have been the status of the 
supreme god Ra in the minds of the most philosophical thinkers of Egypt, 
yet it is no less certain that there was a constant tendency to associate the 
qualities of various other gods with the qualities of the supreme deity ; in 
other words, to elevate a lesser deity to the kingship of the gods, somewhat 
as an important subject might now and again be elevated to the earthly 
kingship. 


The most tangible effort in this direction was made late in the XVIIIth 
Dynasty by Amenhotep IV, who came afterwards to be known as Khun- 
aten, ” the splendour of the sun-disk,” and whom later generations 
characterised as the heretic king. This monarch strove to subordinate, if not 
indeed to eliminate, all the hosts of minor gods by instituting the kingship 
of the sun-god alone as the supreme, perhaps as the only, deity. The effort 
was not successful, and the reaction that followed left the old religion more 
firmly fixed than ever, in its previous beliefs and observances. None the 
less, the attempt has great historic interest, partly because it shows that the 
idea of essential monotheism underlying a superficial plurality of gods was 
current in Egypt, and even attained official recognition at just about the 
time of the Egyptian captivity of the Children of Israel. It is aside from the 
present purpose to inquire to what extent the ideas of the latter may have 
been influenced by this strong current of Egyptian thought. 


It has just been said that the reaction against the sun-worship heresy left the 
old faith more firmly established than before. Never again was a prominent 
and conspicuous effort made to depart from the ancient faith. Whatever 
details of variation may have been introduced, the religion as a whole 


remained unchanged throughout the remaining course of Egyptian history. 
But this fixity again, far from being peculiar to the Egyptians, is but the 
history of every great theological system. The very fulcrum of such a sys- 
tem is the reliance upon the authority of the past. The abiding support of a 
traditional faith is that conservatism which lies at the foundation of all 
civilisation, and indeed, paradoxical though it seems, of all progress. The 
conservative, his eye fixed on the past, plants himself firmly in the path of 
progress, crying ” Halt ! ” to every innovation. Yet during the time of a 
nation’s vitality this attempted damming up of the stream of progress results 
in, at most, a temporary stasis, since now and again the stress of new ideas 
suffices to burst the bonds. But there may come a time when the vitality of a 
nation is sapped, and when the power of conservatism may avail against all 
progressive movements. 


Such a time came in Egypt at just about the era when the nations of Persia 
and of Greece were preparing to take hand in the world combat, and from 
that time on traditional tlieology, as represented by the priestcraft, was 
dominant in Egypt, and the once potent civilisation of the Nile Valley 
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ceased to hold its own. The records that outside nations have given us of 
Egyptian conditions date solely from this later period, and must therefore 
always be taken with certain reservations. Nevertheless, as regards the more 
tangible things which they describe, they perhaps are not greatly different 
from what they would have been if written a thousand years earlier. They 
tell us of great pyramids that were .the tombs of kings, of strange customs 
of mummifying the dead, and of the worship of animals, so crass in 
character as to be almost inconceivable to the modern mind. The pyramids, 
to be sure, dated from an ancient epoch ; moreover, they still stand, defiant 
of time, to testify to the truth of the Greek recitals. The mummies have been 
preserved in countless numbers, and if animal worship died out with the 
incoming of a new religion after the Macedonian invasion, there is no 
reason to doubt the substantial accuracy, as regards mere externals, of the 
accounts of it which the Greeks preserve to us. 


We shall do well, then, to turn to the pages of Herodotus and Diodorus for a 
description of the external observances practised by the Egyptians, 
remembering always that this is the testimony of alien, even though 
sympathetic, witnesses, but scarcely doubting that it is testimony at least as 
unprejudiced as any that a modern would-be interpreter can draw from the 
monumental records. 


The aggregate impression which one gathers, from even a casual 
consideration of the subject, is that the religion of the Egyptians, despite its 
very striking peculiarities of external observances, differed singularly little 
from the other great religions in its essentials. It was polytheistic, but with 
an underlying conception of monotheism. Its chief observances implied an 
abiding faith in the immortality of the soul. Its fundamental teachings were 
essentially moral according to the best light of the time. And if, as viewed 
by an outsider, it seemed to develop a grotesque ritual and a jumble of 
vague theistic conceptions, in these regards, also, it can hardly claim to be 
unique among Oriental religions. a 


RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS AND OFFERINGS 


Herodotus gives an interesting description of certain religious observances 
as practised in his day. He says : 


The priests of the gods, who in other places wear their hair long, in Egypt 
wear it short. It is elsewhere customary, in cases of death, for those who are 
most nearly related, to cut off their hair in testimony of sorrow ; but the 
Egyptians, who at other times have their heads closely shorn, suffer the hair 
on this occasion to grow. Other nations will not suffer animals to approach 
the place of their repast; but in Egypt they live promiscuously with the 
people. “ Wheat and barley are common articles of food in other countries; 
but in Egypt they are thought mean and disgraceful ; the diet here consists 
principally of spelt, a kind of corn which some call zea. Their dough they 
knead with their feet ; whilst in the removal of mud and dung, they do not 
scruple to use their Iiands. Male children, except in those places which have 
borrowed the custom from hence, are left in other nations as nature formed 
them ; in Egypt they are circumcised. The men have two vests, the women 
only one. In opposition to the customs of other nations, the Egyptians fix 
the ropes to their sails on the inside. The Greeks, when they write or reckon 
with counters, go from the left to the right, the Egyptians from right to left ; 
notwithstanding which they persist in affirming that the Greeks write to the 
left, but they themselves always to the right. They have two 
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sorts of letters, one of which is appropriated to sacred subjects, the other 
used on common occasions [the hieroglyphic and hieratic characters] . 


Their veneration of their deities is superstitious to an extreme : one of their 
customs is to drink out of brazen goblets, which it is the universal practice 
among them to cleanse every day. They are so regardful of neatness, that 
they wear only linen, and that always newly washed ; and it is from the idea 
of cleanliness, which they regard much beyond comeliness, that they use 
circumcision. Their priests every third day shave every part of their bodies, 
to prevent vermin or any species of impurity from adhering to those who 
are engaged in the service of the gods : the priesthood is also confined to 
one particular mode of dress ; they have one vest of linen and their shoes 
are made of the byblus [papyrus] ; they wash themselves in cold water 
twice in the course of the day, and as often in the night ; it would indeed be 
difficult to enumerate their religious ceremonies, all of which they practise 
with superstitious exactness. The sacred ministers possess in return many 
and great advantages: they are not obliged to consume any part of their 
domestic property ; each has a portion of the sacred viands ready dressed, 
assigned him, besides a large and daily allowance of beef and of geese ; 
they have also wine, but are not permitted to feed on fish. 


Beans are sown in no part of Egypt, neither will the inhabitants eat them, 
either boiled or raw ; the priests will not even look at this pulse, esteeming 
it exceedingly unclean. Every god has several attendant priests, and one of 
superior dignity, who presides over the rest ; when any one dies he is 
succeeded by his son. 


They esteem bulls as sacred to Epaphus, which previously to sacrifice, are 
thus carefully examined : if they can but discover a single black hair in his 


body, he is deemed impure ; for this purpose a priest is particularly 
appointed, who examines the animal as it stands, and as reclined on its 
back: its tongue is also drawn out, and he observes whether it be free from 
those blemishes which are specified in their sacred books, and of which I 
shall sjjeak hereafter. The tail also undergoes examination, every hair of 
which must grow in its natural and proper form : if in all these instances the 
bull appears to be unblemished, the priest fastens the byblus round his horns 
; he then applies a preparation of earth, which receives the impression of his 
seal, and the animal is led away ; this seal is of so great importance, that to 
sacrifice a beast which has it not, is deemed a cajDital offence. 


I proceed to describe their mode of sacrifice : Having led the animal 
destined and marked for the purpose, to the altar, the }* kindle a fire ; a 
libation of wine is poured upon the altar ; the god is solemnly invoked, and 
the victim then is killed ; they afterwards cut off his head, and take the skin 
from the carcass ; upon the head they heap many imprecations : such as 
have a market-place at hand carr}“ it there, and sell it to the Grecian traders 
; if they have not this opportunity, they throw it into the river. They devote 
the head, by wishing that whatever evil menaces those who sacrifice, or 
Egypt in general, it may fall upon that head.“ This ceremony respecting the 
head of the animal, and this mode of pouring a libation of wine upon the 
altar, is indiscriminately observed by all the Egyptians : in consequence of 
the above, no Egyptian will on any account eat of the head of a beast. As to 
the examination of the victims, and their ceremony of burning them, they 
have different methods, as their different occasions of sacrifice require. 


1 See Leviticus, chap. xvi. 21.” And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon 
the head of the live goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgressions in all their sins, putting them 
upon the head of the goat.” — Translatob. 
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ceased to hold its own. The records that outside nations have given us of 
Ef, ‘yptian conditions date solely from this later period, and must therefore 
always be taken with certain reservations. Nevertheless, as regards the more 


tan«,nble things which they describe, they perhaps are not greatly different 
from what tlicy would have been if written a thousand years earlier. Tliey 
tell us of great pyramids that were .the tombs of kings, of strange customs 
of mummifying the dead, and of the worship of animals, so crass in 
character as to be almost inconceivable to the modern mind. The pyramids, 
to be sure, dated from an ancient epoch ; moreover, they still stand, defiant 
of time, to testify to tlie truth of the Greek recitals. The mummies have been 
preserved in countless numbers, and if animal worship died out with the 
incoming of a new religion after the Macedonian invasion, there is no 
reason to doubt the substantial accuracy, as regards mere externals, of the 
accounts of it which the Greeks preserve to us. 


We sliall do well, then, to turn to the pages of Herodotus and Diodorus for a 
description of the external observances practised by the Egyptians, 
remembering always that this is the testimony of alien, even though sympa- 
tlietic, witnesses, but scarcely doubting that it is testimony at least as 
unprejndiced as any that a modern would-be interpreter can draw from the 
monumental records. 


Tile aggregate impression which one gathers, from even a casual 
consideration of the subject, is that the religion of the Egyptians, despite its 
very striking peculiarities of external observances, differed singularly little 
from the other great religions in its essentials. It was polytheistic, but with 
an underlying conception of monotheism. Its chief observances implied an 
abiding faith in the immortality of the soul. Its fundamental teachings were 
essentially moral according to the best light of the time. And if, as viewed 
by an outsider, it seemed to develop a grotesque ritual and a jumble of 
vague theistic conceptions, in these regards, also, it can hardly claim to be 
unique among Oriental religions. « 


RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS AND OFFERINGS 


Herodotus gives an interesting description of certain religious observances 
as practised in his day. He says : 


The priests of the gods, who in other places wear their hair long, in Egypt 
wear it short. It is elsewhere customary, in cases of death, for those who an* 
most nearly related, to cut otf their hair in testimony of sorrow ; but the 
Egyptians, who at other times have their heads closely shorn, suffer the hair 
on this occasion to grow. Other nations will not suffer animals to approach 
tht; place of their repast; but in Egypt they live promiscuously with the 
people. “ Wheat and barley are common articles of food in other countries; 
but in Egypt they are thought mean and disgraceful ; the diet here consists 
princii)ally of spelt, a kind of corn which some call zea. Their dough they 
knead with their feet ; whilst in the removal of mud and dung, they do not 
HGrui)le to use their liands. Male children, except in those places which 
have borrowed the custom from hence, are left in other nations as nature 
formed them ; in Egypt they are circumcised. The men have two vests, the 
women only one. In opposition to the customs of other nations, the 
Egyptians tix the ropes to their sails on the inside. The Greeks, when they 
write or reckon with counters, go from the left to the right, the Egyptians 
from right to left ; notwithstanding which they persist in affirming that the 
Greeks write to the left, but they themselves always to the right. They have 
two 
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spleen and the fat, they enclose in the caul, and burn ; upon the remainder, 
which at any other time they would disdain, they feast at the full moon, 
when the sacrifice is performed. They who are poor make figures of swine 
with meal, which having first baked, they offer on the altar. 


On the day of the feast of Bacchus, at the hour of supper, every person, 
before the door of his house, offers a hog in sacrifice. The swine-herd of 
whom they purchased it, is afterwards at liberty to take it away. Except this 


sacrifice of the swine, the Egyptians celebrate the feast of Bacchus in the 
Same manner as the Greeks. & 


GIFTS AND EICHES OP TEMPLES 


There are certain very practical features of the administration of the temples 
which Herodotus quite overlooked, but which have come to light through 
the efforts of modern scholarship. Some of these are admirably pointed out 
by Professor Erman : 


Not the least of the circumstances which lent the priesthood of the New 
Kingdom that power which finally triumphed over royalty itself, was their 
wealth. For this they were indebted to gifts, and, indeed, so far as we can 
see, chiefly to gifts from the kings ; it is only now and then that we find a 
private person making an endowment. From the earliest times all the rulers 
are busy in this fatal direction (some, like the pious kings of the Vth 
dynasty, were more so than others); even under the old kingdom many 
temples had attained such prosperity that they even possessed military 
forces of their own. 


The golden age for the temples began with the Asiatic campaigns of the 
XVIIItli Dynasty. An approximate idea of the gifts which Tehutimes ITI 
made to Amen may be obtained from the remains of an inscription at 
Karnak; fields and gardens of the choicest of the South and North, landed 
property on high ground, with sweet trees growing on it, milch cows, and 
bullocks, and quantities of gold, silver, and lapis lazuli ; then captive 
Asiatics and negroes, — there were at least 878 souls — men, women, and 
children, — who had to fill the god’s granaries, spin and weave, and till his 
fields for him. Finally he settled upon Amen three of the towns conquered 
by him, En-heugsa, Yenu-amu, and Hurenkhara, which had to pay an annual 
tribute to the god. Since almost every sovereign of the New Kingdom 
boasts in nearly the same words of having exhibited his piety in a practical 
fashion, one is first inclined to take this constant self-glorification of the 
Pharaohs, as so much in the Egyptian text has to be taken, for a 
conventional empty phrase. But in that case, our doubt would go too far, 
since at least some of the kings did make to the temples gifts which surpass 
all that might be considered probable. The lucky chance which has 
preserved for us the great Harris pai)yrus places us in a position to bring 
forward the evidence of figures. King Ramses III left behind after his death 
a comprehensive manifesto, in which he enumerates in detail all that he had 


done for the sanctuaries of his country during the thirty-one years of his 
reign. The numbers of these lists are evidently taken from the accounts of 
the state and of the different temples, and are consequently deserving of 
credit. 


This great record, which fills a papyrus roll 1333 feet long, with seventy- 
nine pages of a large size, is divided into five sections, according to the 
recipients of the gifts. The first contains the gifts to the Theban temples, 
then follows the gifts to Heliopolis, those to Memphis, and those to the 
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smaller sanctuaries of the country; finally, the fifth section contains the total 
of all the donations. 


Taking to.t, ‘ether the similar items amongst the donations, tributes, and 
sacrificial’()tTt’nngs, we have then the chief items of the sum of the income 
of the Kgvptian temijles during one and thirty years, somewhat as follows: 
about 1 ton (10ir> kg. 836. g.) of gold; about 3 tons (2993 kg. 964 g.) silver 
and the value of silver; 940 kg. 3 g. of black bronze; about 13 tons (1:i1,009 
kg. 865 g.) bronze; about 14 lbs. (7 kg. 124 g.) precious stones; 1,093,803 
‘pieces of valuable stone; 169 towns, 1,071,780 plots of arable land; 514 
vineyards and orchards; 178 ships; 133,438 slaves; 514,968 head of cattle 
(especially oxen); 680,714 geese; 494,800 fish; 2,382,605 fruit.s; 5,740,352 
sacks of corn; 6,744,428 loaves of bread; 256,460 jars of wine; 466,303 jars 
of beer; 368,461 jars of incense, honey, oil, etc., 1,933-766 items. 


In order to give the reader some idea of the large sums here dealt with, I 
mav remark that even in our own time, when the value of the metals has so 
greatly decreased, the quantity of precious metals in question would be 
worth about four million marks (about $1,000,000, or £200,000). And it 
must not be forgotten that on those same six or seven millions of Egyptians 
who, in addition to the state taxes, had to produce these treasures “at? 
majorem dei ijloriam”’ there devolved at the same time the building of the 


temples of Medinet Habu, Karnak, Tel-el-Tehudeh, and others. Truly the 
forces of the little country were unduly strained for the unproductive 
purposes of worship. 


Hut what made these conditions so completely unsound was the 
disproportionate division of the treasure expended. If the many temples of 
the country had participated equally in these gifts, no one of them would 
have attained to an extreme height of power and wealth. But, probably on 
political grounds, which we can now no longer determine, Ramses III 
favoured one temple in the most partial manner, and that the very one to 
which his predecessors had already conferred the richest endowments. This 
was the sanctuary of the Theban Amen, which carried off the lion’s share of 
all the gifts of the generous sovereign. 


Thus, for example, of the total 113,433 slaves which Ramses gave away, no 
fewer than 8(5,486 fell to Amen ; of the 493,886 head of cattle, 421,362 ; of 
the 1,071,780 divisions of land, 898,168; of the 514 vineyards, 433 ; and so 
on : the 2756 gold and silver images of the gods were destined exclusively 
for him, and so were the nine foreign towns; it must even here be regarded 
as an exceptionally mean gift, when he received only 56 of the 160 
Egyptian towns. On the whole, it will scarcely be wrong to assume that of 
the total of the gifts, three-fourths found their way into Amen’s treasuries; 
of the 86,486 slaves, the god Khonsu and the goddess Mut received in all 
only 8908. ^ ^ 


Since, then, the earlier sovereigns of the New Kingdom had also laboured 
to fill the treasury of their favourite god Amen, this god ended by 
possessing resources, beside which those of all the other gods shrank to 
nothing, and again it is the document of Ramses III which enables us to 
estimate it in figures. 


If we compare these figures with one another, we cannot doubt that under 
the XXth Dynasty the Amen of Thebes possessed at least five times as 
much property as the sun-god of Heliopolis, and ten times (if not far more) 
as much as Ptali of Memphis. And yet these latter were the two gods who 
had formerly been the most distinguished, and certainly also the 
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richest, in the whole country. The enormous magnitude of temple property 
like this, of course, demanded a much more complicated machinery for its 
administration than had been required for the modest possessions of the 
ancient sanctuaries. Even one of the larger temples of the middle kingdom 
could have its treasure, its granaries, and its affairs of writing carried on by 
certain members of its priestly college, for the labours which they entailed 
could be executed side by side ; beyond the inferior servants there had been 
scarcely any regular officials in these temples. It is quite otherwise in the 
New Kingdom ; the priests can no longer manage the administration 
unaided, and call in a host of officials to help. This is true of all the temples, 
but, of course, especially so of that of the Theban Amen. This god 
possessed a general administration of the house, i.e. the temple furniture; he 
has special departments for the treasure, for the lands, for the barns, for the 
oxen, and for the peasants, and every one of these departments has its 
overseer of princely rank, and its scribe. There is also a superior chief scribe 
for Amen, who keeps the roll of the sanctuary’s possessions. And since in a 
great temple of the New Kingdom the erection of new buildings and the 
works of restoration are never interrupted, he has also his own 
administration of construction, to which all works are subordinated; of 
course, provision is also made for the required number of labourers and 
craftsmen of all kinds, from the painter down to the stone-mason. To secure 
order in the temple and on the estates, the god keeps his own military forces 
with superior and inferior officers, and since amongst his dependents very 
secular proceedings often take place, he has also his own prison. Of the 
large staff of subordinate officials, who must have existed in such an 
administration, we, of course, know very little, as this class keeps out of 
sight. Still such people as the overseer of the sacrificial storehouses, 
doorkeepers of every description, and barbers have left us monuments, and 
must consequently have enjoyed a certain prosperity. 


What we have here stated respecting the temple administration would be of 
still greater interest if we knew the mutual relations of all these offices, and 
how it came to pass that we find, now these, now those, united in the same 
hands. That the high priest arrogated to himself, at least nominally, now 
one, now another, especially important office, is comprehensible enough; 


but it remains unexplained how, for instance, the management of the 
constructions can be at one time handed over as a secondary function to the 
chief scribe, and another time to the superintendent of barns, the more since 
the former presided in addition over the god’s bulls, and the latter has the 
treasury under his protection, and ” seals all contracts in Amen’s temple.” It 
is, moreover, a characteristic circumstance that these high temple officials 
are frequently also state functionaries ; the gradual transformation of the old 
kingdom into the priestly state of the XXIst Dynasty, which is ruled by the 
high priests of Amen, already distinctly reveals itself in such dual officers. 
Still, the kingly power did not submit to the spiritual without resistance, and 
it may be that both the reformation of Khun-aten and the disturbances at the 
end of the XIXth Dynasty, when no sacrifices were brought into the 
temples, were in good part called forth by the effort to oppose a barrier to 
the individual and increasing power of the Amen priesthood. It must be 
owned that the latter issued from both trials stronger than ever.c 


The opulence of the Egyptian temples is the more amazing for being 


lavished upon mere beasts. This animal-worship deeply impressed classical 
authors. The account of Diodorus is particularly full and vivid. 
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DIODORUS ON ANIMAL WORSHIP 


The Adoration and Worshipping of Beasts among the Egyptians seems 
justly to many a most strange and unaccountable thing, and worthy Enquiry 
; for they worship some Creatures even above measure, when they are dead 
as well as when they are living ; as Cats, Ichneumons, Dogs, Kites, the Bird 
Ibis, Wolves and Crocodiles, and many other such like. The Cause of which 
I shall endeavour to give, having first premis’d something briefly 
concerning them. And first of all, they dedicate a piece of Land to every 
kind of Creature they adore, assigning the Profits for feeding and taking 
care of them. To some of thfst’ IK’ ities the Egyptians give Thanks for 
recovering their Children from Sickness, as by shaving their Heads, and 
weighing the Hair, with the like Weight of Gold or Silver, and then giving 
that Mony to them that have the (Aire of the Beasts. To the Kites, while they 
are flying they cry out with a loud Voice, and throw pieces of Flesh for 
them upon the Ground till such time as they take it. To the Cats and 
Ichneumons they give Bread soakt in Milk, stroaking and making much of 
them, or feed them with pieces of Fish taken in the River Nile. In the same 
manner they provide for the other Beasts Food according to their several 
kinds. 


They are so far from not paying this Homage to their Creatures, or being 
asham’cl of them, that on the contrary they glory in them, as in the highest 
Adoration of the Gods, and carry about special Marks and Ensigns of 
Honour for them through City and Country ; upon which Account those that 
have the Care of the Beasts (being seen afar off) are honour’d and 
worshipp’d by all by falling down upon their Knees. When any one of them 
dye they wrap it in fine Linen, and with Howling beat upon their Breasts, 
and so carry it forth to be salted, and then after they have anointed it with 
the Oyl of Cedar and other things, which both give the Body a fragrant 
Smell and preserve it a long time from Putrefaction, they bury it in a secret 
place. He that wilfully kills any of these Beasts, is to suffer Death ; but if 
any kill a Cat or the Bird Ibis, whether wilfully or otherwise, he’s certainly 
drag’d away to Death by the Multitude, and sometimes most cruelly 
without any formal Tryal or Judgment of Law. For fear of this, if any by 


chance find any of these Creatures dead, they stand aloof, and with 
lamentable Cries and Protestations tell every body that they found it dead. 


And sucli is the religious Veneration imprest upon the Hearts of Men 
towards these Creatures, and so obstinately is every one bent to adore and 
worship them, tliat even at the time when the Romans were about making a 
League with Ptolemy, and all the People made it their great Business to 
caress and shew all Civility and Kindness imaginable to them that came out 
of Italy, and through Fear strove all they could that no Occasion might in 
tlie least be given to disoblige them or be the Cause of a War, yet it so hap- 
p’ned that upon a Cat being kill’d by a Roman, the People in a Tumult ran 
to his Lodging, and neither the Princes sent by the King to dissuade them, 
nor the Fear of tlie Romans could deliver the Person from the Rage of the 
Peojjle, tho’ he did it against his Will ; and this I relate not by Hear-say, but 
was myself an Eye-witness of it at the time of my Travels into Egypt. U 
these things seem incredible and like to Fables, those that we shall hereafter 
relate will look more strange. For it’s reported, that at a time when there 
was a Famine in Egypt, many were driven to that strait, tliat by turns they 
fed one ui)on another ; but not a Man was accused to have in the least tasted 
of any of these sacred Creatures. Nay, if a Dog be found dead in a House, 
the whole Family shave their Bodies all over, and make great 
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Lamentation ; and that which is most wonderful, is, That if any Wine, Bread 
or any other Victuals be in the House where any of these Creatures die, it’s 
a part of their Superstition, not to make use of any of them for any purpose 
whatsoever. And when they have been abroad in the Wars in foreign 
Countries, they have with great Lamentation brought with them dead Cats 
and Kites into Egypt, when in the mean time they have been ready to starve 
for want of Provision. 


Moreover what Acts of Religious Worship they perform’d towards Apis in 
Memphis, Mnevis in Heliopolis, the Goat in Mendes, the Crocodile in the 
Lake of Mceris, and the Lyon kept in Leontopolis, and many other such 
like, is easie to describe, but very difficult to believe, except a Man saw it. 


For these Creatures are kept and fed in consecrated Ground inclos’d, and 
many great Men provide Food for them at great Cost and Charge ; for they 
constantly give them fine Wheat-Flower, Frumenty, Sweet-meats of all sorts 
made up with Honey, and Geese sometimes rosted, and sometimes boyl’d ; 
and for such as fed upon raw Flesh, they provide Birds. To say no more, 
they are excessive in their Costs and Charges in feeding of these Creatures ; 
and forbear not to wash them in hot Baths, to anoint them with the most 
precious Unguents, and perfume them with the sweetest Odours. They 
provide likewise for them most rich Beds to lye upon, with decent 
Furniture, and are extraordinary careful about their generating one with 
another, according to the Law of Nature. They breed up for every one of the 
Males (according to their Kinds) the most beautiful She-mate, and call them 
their Concubines or Sweet-hearts, and are at great Costs in looking to them. 


When any of them dye, they are as much concern’d as at the Deaths of their 
own Children, and lay out in Burying of them as much as all their Goods 
are worth, and far more. For when Apis through Old Age dy’d at Memphis 
after the Death of Alexander, and in the Reign of Ptolemy Lagus, his 
Keeper not only spent all that vast Provision he had made, in burying of 
him, but borrow’d of Ptolemy Fifty Talents of Silver for the same purpose. 
And in our time some of the Keepers of these Creatures have lavisht away 
no less than a Hundred Talents in the maintaining of them. To this may be 
further added, what is in use among them concerning the sacred Ox, which 
they call Apis. After the splendid Funeral of Apis is over, those Priests that 
have the Charge of the Business, seek out another Calf, as like the former as 
possibly they can find ; and when they have found one, an end is put to all 
further Mourning and Lamentation ; and such Priests as are appointed for 
that purpose, lead the young Ox [or Bull] through the City of Nile, and feed 
him Forty Days. Then they put him into a Barge, wherein is a Golden 
Cabbin, and so transport him as a God to Memphis, and place him in 
Vulcan’s Grove. During the Forty Days before mention’d, none but Women 
are admitted to see him, who being plac’d full in his view, pluck up their 
Coats. After, they are forbad to come into Sight of this New God. For the 
Adoration of this Ox, they give this Reason. They say that the Soul of 
Osiris pass’d into an Ox ; and therefore whenever the Ox is Dedicated, to 
this very Day the Spirit of Osiris is infus’d into one Ox after another to 
Posterity. But some say, that the Members of Osiris (who was kill’d by 


Typhon) were thrown by Isis into an Ox made of Wood, cover’d with Ox- 
Hides, and from thence the City Busiris was so call’d. Many other things 
they fabulously report of Apis, which would be too tedious particularly to 
relate. But in as much as all that relate to this Adoration of Beasts are 
wonderful and indeed incredible, it’s very difficult to find out the true 
Causes and Grounds of this Superstition. 
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DIODORUS ON ANOIAL WORSHIP 


The Adoration and Worshipping of Beasts among the Egyptians seems 
justly to many a most strange and unaccountable thing, and worthy Enquiry 
; for they worship some Creatures even above measure, when they are dead 
as well as when they are living ; as Cats, Ichneumons, Dogs, Kites, the Bird 
Ibis, Wolves and Crocodiles, and many other such like. The Cause of whicli 
I shall endeavour to give, having first premis’d something briefly 
concerning them. And first of all, they dedicate a piece of Land to every 
kind of Creature they adore, assigning the Profits for feeding and taking 
care of them. To some of these iTeities the Egyptians give Thanks for 
recovering their Children from Sickness, as by shaving their Heads, and 
weighing the Hair, with the like Weight of Ciold or Silver, and then giving 
that Mony to them that have the Care of the Beasts. To the Kites, while they 
are flying they cry out with a loud Voice, and throw pieces of Flesh for 
them upon the Ground till such time as they take it. To the Cats and 
Ichneumons they give Bread soakt in Milk, stroaking and making much of 
them, or feed them with pieces of Fish taken in the River Nile. In the same 
manner they provide for the other Beasts Food according to their several 
kinds. 


They are so far from not paying this Homage to their Creatures, or being 
asham/’il of them, that on the contrary they glory in them, as in the highest 
Adoration of the Gods, and carry about special Marks and Ensigns of 
Honour for them through City and Country ; upon which Account those that 
have the Care of the Beasts (being seen afar off) are honour’d and 
worshipped by all by falling down upon their Knees. When any one of them 
dye they wrap it in fine Linen, and with Howling beat upon their Breasts, 
and so carry it forth to be salted, and then after they have anointed it with 
the Oyl of Cedar and other things, which both give the Body a fragrant 
Smell and preserve it a long time from Putrefaction, they bury it in a secret 
place. He that wilfully kills any of these Beasts, is to suffer Death ; but if 
any kill a Cat or the Bird Ibis, whether wilfully or otherwise, he’s certainly 
drag’d away to Death by the Multitude, and sometimes most cruelly 
without any formal Tryal or Judgment of Law. For fear of this, if any by 


chance find any of these Creatures dead, they stand aloof, and with 
lamentable Cries and I’r(jtestati(jns tell every body that they found it dead. 


And such is the religious Veneration imprest upon the Hearts of Men 
towards these Creatures, and so obstinately is every one bent to adore and 
worship them, that even at the time when the Romans were about making a 
League with Ptolemy, and all the People made it their great Business to 
caress and shew all Civility and Kindness imaginable to them that came out 
of Italy, and through Fear strove all they could that no Occasion might in 
the least be given to disoblige them or be the Cause of a War, yet it so hap- 
p’ned that upon a Cat being kilFd by a Roman, the People in a Tumult ran 
to his Lodging, and neither the Princes sent by the King to dissuade them, 
nor the Fear of the Romans could deliver the Person from the Rage of the 
People, tho’ he did it against his Will ; and this I relate not by Hear-say, but 
wius myself an Eye-witness of it at the time of my Travels into Egypt. U 
these things seem incredible and like to Fables, those that we shall hereafter 
relate will look more strange. For it’s reported, that at a time when there 
was a Famine in Egypt, many were driven to that strait, that by turns they 
fed one upon another ; but not a Man was accused to have in the least 
tiusted of any of these sacred Creatures. Nay, if a Dog be found dead ina 
House, the whole Family shave their Bodies all over, and make great 
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Lamentation ; and that which is most wonderful, is, That if any Wine, Bread 
or any other Victuals be in the House where any of these Creatures die, it’s 
a part of their Superstition, not to make use of any of them for any purpose 
whatsoever. And when they have been abroad in the Wars in foreign 
Countries, they have with great Lamentation brought with them dead Cats 
and Kites into Egypt, when in the mean time they have been ready to starve 
for want of Provision. 


Moreover what Acts of Religious Worship they perform’d towards Apis in 
Memphis, Mnevis in Heliopolis, the Goat in Mendes, the Crocodile in the 
Lake of Moeris, and the Lyon kept in Leontopolis, and many other such 
like, is easie to describe, but very difficult to believe, except a Man saw it. 
For these Creatures are kept and fed in consecrated Ground inclos’d, and 
many great Men provide Food for them at great Cost and Charge ; for they 
constantly give them fine Wheat-Flower, Frumenty, Sweet-meats of all sorts 
made up with Honey, and Geese sometimes rosted, and sometimes boyl’d ; 
and for such as fed upon raw Flesh, they provide Birds. To say no more, 
they are excessive in their Costs and Charges in feeding of these Creatures ; 
and forbear not to wash them in hot Baths, to anoint them with the most 
precious Unguents, and perfume them with the sweetest Odours. They 
provide likewise for them most rich Beds to lye upon, with decent 
Furniture, and are extraordinary careful about their generating one with 
another, according to the Law of Nature. They breed up for every one of the 
Males (according to their Kinds) the most beautiful She-mate, and call them 
their Concubines or Sweet-hearts, and are at great Costs in looking to them. 


When any of them dye, they are as much concern’d as at the Deaths of their 
own Children, and lay out in Burying of them as much as all their Goods 
are worth, and far more. For when Apis through Old Age dy’d at Memphis 
after the Death of Alexander, and in the Reign of Ptolemy Lagus, his 
Keeper not only spent all that vast Provision he had made, in burying of 
him, but borrow’d of Ptolemy Fifty Talents of Silver for the same purpose. 
And in our time some of the Keepers of these Creatures have lavisht away 


no less than a Hundred Talents in the maintaining of them. To this may be 
further added, what is in use among them concerning the sacred Ox, which 
they call Apis. After the splendid Funeral of Apis is over, those Priests that 
have the Charge of the Business, seek out another Calf, as like the former as 
possibly they can find ; and when they have found one, an end is put to all 
further Mourning and Lamentation ; and such Priests as are appointed for 
that purpose, lead the young Ox [or Bull] through the City of Nile, and feed 
him Forty Days. Then they put him into a Barge, wherein is a Golden 
Cabbin, and so transport him as a God to Memphis, and jAlace him in 
Vulcan’s Grove. During the Forty Days before mention’d, none but Women 
are admitted to see him, who being plac’d full in his view, pluck up their 
Coats. After, they are forbad to come into Sight of this New God. For the 
Adoration of this Ox, they give this Reason. They say that the Soul of 
Osiris pass’d into an Ox ; and therefore whenever the Ox is Dedicated, to 
this very Day the Spirit of Osiris is infus’d into one Ox after another to 
Posterity. But some say, tliat tlie Members of Osiris (who was kill’d by 
Typhon) were thrown by Isis into an Ox made of Wood, cover’d with Ox- 
Hides, and from thence the City Busiris was so call’d. Many other things 
they fabulously report of Apis, which would be too tedious particularly to 
relate. But in as much as all that relate to this Adoration of Beasts are 
wonderful and indeed incredible, it’s very difficult to find out the true 
Causes and Grounds of this Superstition. 
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We have before related, that the Priests have a private and secret account of 
these thincrs in the History of the Gods; but the Common People give these 
Three Keasons for what they do. The First of which is altogether Fabulous, 
ami agrees with the old Dotage: For they say, that the First (Jods were so 
very few, and Men so many above them in number, and so wirked and 
impious, that they were too weak for them, and therefore trans-foriuM 
themselvt’s into Beasts, and by that means avoided their Assaults and 
Cruelty. But afterwards they say that the Kings and Princes of the Earth (in 
gratitmle to them that were the first Authors of their well-being) directed 
how carefully those Creatures whose shapes they had assum’d should be 


fed wliili’ they were alive, and how they were to be Buried when they were 
dead. 


Anotlier Reason they give is this : The antient Egyptians, they say, being 
often ilefeated by the Neighbouring Nations, by reason of the disorder and 
confusion that was among them in drawing up of their Battalions, found out 
at liist the way of Carrying Standards or Ensigns before their Several Regi- 
nuMits; and tlierefore they painted the Images of these Beasts, which now 
tlu’v adore, and lixt ‘cm at the end of a Spear, which the Officers carry’d 
before them, and l)y this means every Man i)erfectly knew the Regiment he 
bt’long’d unto ; and being that by the Observation of this good Order and 
Discipline, they were often Victorious, they ascrib’d their Deliverance to 
these Creatures; and to make to them a grateful Return, it was ordain’d for a 
Law, tiiat none of these Creatures, whose Representations were formerly 
thus carry’d, should be kill’d, but religiously and carefully ador’d, as is 
before related. 


The Third Reason alledg’d by them, is the Profit and Advantage these 
Creatures l)ring to the common support and maintenance of Humane Life. 
For the Cow is both servicable to the Plow, and for breeding others for the 
same use. The Sheep yeans twice a Year, and yields Wool for Cloathing and 
Ornament, and of her Milk and Cream are made large and pleasant Cheeses. 
The Dog is useful both for the Guard of the House, and the pleasure of 
Hunting in the Field, and therefore their God whom they call Anubis, they 
represLMit with a Dog’s Head, signifying thereby that a Dog was the Guard 
Doth to Osiris and Isis. Others say, that when they fought for Osiris, Dogs 
guided Lsis, and by their barking and yelling (as kindand faithful 
Associates with the Inquisitors ) drove away the wild Beasts, and diverted 
others that were in their way ; and therefore in celebrating the Feast of Isis, 
Dogs lead the way in the Procession. Those that first instituted this Custom, 
signifying thereby the ancient kindness and good Service of this Creature. 
The Cat likewise is very serviceable against the Venemous Stings of 
Serpents, and the deadly Bite of the Asp. 


The Ichneumon secretly watches where the Crocodile lays her Eggs, and 
breaks them in pieces, and that he does with a great deal of eagerness, by 
natural instinct, without any necessity for his own supi)ort ; and if this 


Creature were n(jtthus serviceable. Crocodiles would abound to that degree, 
that there were no Sailing in Nile : Yea, the Crocodiles themselves are 
destroy’d by this Creature in a wonderful and incredible manner. For the 
Ichneumon rouls himself in the Mud, and then observing the Crocodile 
sleeping upon the Bank of the River with his Mouth wide open, suddenly 
whips down through his Throat into his very Bowels, and presently gnaws 
his way through his Belly, and so escapes himself, with the Death of his 
Enemy. 


Among the Birds, the Ibis is serviceable for the destroying of Snakes, 
Locusts and the Palmer Worm. The Kite is an Enemy to the Scorpions, 
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him of various colours. Strabo says his forehead and some parts of his body 
are of a white colour, the rest being black; “by which signs they fix upon a 
new one to succeed the other, when he dies ; ” and Plutarch thinks that, “on 
account of the great resemblance they imagine between Osiris and the 
Moon, his more bright and shining parts being shadowed and obscured by 
those that are of a darker hue, they call the Apis the living image of Osiris, 
and suppose him begotten by a ray of generative light, flowing from the 
moon, and fixing upon his mother, at a time when she was strongly 
disposed for it.” 


Pliny speaks of Apis ” having a Avhite spot in the form of a crescent upon 
his right side, and a lump under his tongue in the form of a beetle.” 
Ammianus Marcellinus says the white crescent on his right side was the 
principal sign, and “lianus mentions twenty-nine marks, by which he was 
recognised, each referable to some mystic signification. But he pretends 
that the Egyptians did not allow those given by Herodotus and Aristagoras. 
Some suppose him entirely black ; and others contend that certain marks, as 
the predominating black colour, and the beetle on his tongue, show him to 
be consecrated to the sun, as the crescent to the moon. Ammianus and 
others say that ” Apis was sacred to the Moon, Mnevis to the Sun ” ; and 
most authors describe the latter of a black colour. 


It is difficult to decide if Herodotus is correct respecting the peculiar marks 
of Apis. There is, however, evidence from the bronzes, found in Egypt, that 
the vulture (not eagle) on his back was one of his characteristics, su23plied, 
no doubt, like many others, by the priests themselves ; who probably put 
him to much inconvenience, and pain too, to make the marks and hairs 
conform to his description. 


To Apis belonged all the clean oxen, chosen for sacrifice ; the necessary 
requisite for which, according to Herodotus, was, that they should be 
entirely free from black spots, or even a single black hair ; though, as I shall 
have occasion to remark in treating of the sacrifices, this statement of the 
historian is far from accurate. It may also be doubted if the name Epaphus, 
by which he says Apis was called by the Greeks in their language, was of 
Greek origin. 


He is called in the hieroglyphic legends Hapi ; and the bull, the 
demonstrative and figurative sign following his name, is accomjjanied by 
the crux ansata, or emblem of life. It has seldom any ornament on its head ; 
but the figure of Apis- (or Hapi-) Osiris generally wears the globe of the 
sun, and the Asp, the symbol of divine majesty; which are also given to the 
bronze figures of this bull. 


Memphis was the place where Apis was kept, and where his worship was 
particularly observed. He was not merely looked upon as an emblem, but, 
as Pliny and Cicero say, was deemed “a god by the Egyptians ” : and Strabo 
calls “Apis the same as Osiris.” Psamtliek I there erected a grand court 
(ornamented with figures in lieu of columns twelve cubits in height, 
forming an inner peristyle), in which he was kept when exhibited in public. 
Attached to it were the two stables (delubra, or thalami), mentioned by 
Pliny : and Strabo says ” Before the enclosure wliere Apis is kept, is a 
vestibule, in which also the mother of the sacred bull is fed ; and into this 
vestibule Apis is introduced, in order to be shown to strangers. After being 
brought out for a little while, he is again taken back ; at other times he is 
only seen through a window.” “The temple of Apis is close to that of Vul- 
can ; which last is remarkable for its architectural beauty, its extent, and the 
richness of its decoration.” 
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Festivals and Ceremonials of Apis Worship 


The festival in honour of Apis lasted seven days ; on which occasion a large 
concourse of people assembled at Memphis. The priests then led the sacred 
bull in solemn procession, all people coming forward from their houses to 
welcome liim as he passed. 


When the Apis died, certain priests, chosen for this duty, went in quest of 
another, who was known from the signs mentioned in the sacred books. As 
soon as he was found, they took him to the city of the Nile, preparatory to 
his removal to Memphis, where he was kept forty days ; during which 
period wiimen alone were permitted to see him. These forty days being 
completed, he was placed in a boat, with a golden cabin prepared to receive 
him, and he was conducted in state upon the Nile to Memphis. 


Pliny and Ammianus, however, declare that they led the bull Apis to the 
fountain of the priests, and drowned him with much ceremony, as soon as 
the time prescribed in the sacred books was fulfilled. This Plutarch limits to 
twenty-five years (“the square of five, and the same number as the letters of 
the Egyptian alphabet “), beyond which it was forbidden that he should live 
; and having put him to death, they sought another to succeed him. His body 
was embalmed, and a grand funeral procession took place at Memphis, 
when his coffin, ” placed on a sledge, was followed by the priests,” ” 
dressed in the spotted skins of fawns (leopards), bearing the thyrsus in their 
hands, uttering the same cries, and making the same gesticulations as the 
votaries of Bacchus during the ceremonies in honour of that god.” 


When the Apis died a natural death, his obsequies were celebrated on the 
most magnificent scale ; and to such extravagance was this carried, that 
those who had tlie oflice of taking charge of him were often ruined by the 
heavy expenses entailed upon them. On one occasion, during the reign of 
the first Ptolemy, upwards of fifty talents were borrowed to defray the 
necessary cost of his funeral ; ” and in our time,” says Diodorus, ” the 
curators of other sacred animals have expended a hundred talents in their 
burial.” 


The Egyptians not only paid divine honours to the bull Apis, but, 
considering him the living image and representative of Osiris, they 
consulted him as an oracle, and drew from his actions good or bad omens. 
They were in the habit of offering him any kind of food with the hand : if he 
took it, the answer was considered favourable ; if he refused, it was thought 
to be a sinister omen. Pliny and Ammianus observe that he refused what the 
unfortunate Germanicus presented to him ; and the death of that prince, 
which happened shortly after, was thought to confirm most unequivocally 
the truth of those presages. The Egyptians also drew omens respecting the 
welfare of their country, according to the stable in which he happened to be. 
To these two stal)les he had free access ; and when he spontaneously 
entered one, it foreboded benefits to Egypt, as the other the reverse ; and 
many other tokens were derived from accidental circumstances connected 
with this sacred animal. 


Pausanias says that those who wished to consult Apis first burnt incense on 
an altar, filling the lamps with oil which were lighted there, and depositing a 
piece of money on the altar to the right of the statue of the god. Tlum 
placing their mouth near his ear, in order to consult him, they asked 
whatever (juestions they wished. This done, they withdrew, covering their 
two cars until they were outside the sacred precincts of the temple ; and 
there listening to the first expression any one uttered, they drew from it the 
desired omen. 
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Children, also, according to Pliny and Solinus, who attended in great 
numbers during the processions in honour of the divine bull, received the 
gift of foretelling future events ; and the same authors mention a 
superstitious belief at Memphis, of the influence of Apis upon the 
Crocodile, during the seven days when his birth was celebrated. On this 
occasion, a gold and silver patera was annually thrown into the Nile, at a 
spot called from its form the ” Bottle ” ; and while this festival was held, no 
one was in danger of being attacked by crocodiles, though bathing 
carelessly in the river. But it could no longer be done with impunity after 
the sixth hour of the eighth day. The hostility of that animal to man was 


then observed invariably to return, as if permitted by the deity to resume its 
habits. 


Apis was usually kept in one or other of the two stables — seldom going 
out, except into the court attached to them, where strangers came to visit 
him. But on certain occasions he was conducted through the town with 
great pomp. He was then escorted by numerous guards, who made a way 
amidst the crowd, and prevented the approach of the profane ; and a chorus 
of children singing hymns in his honour headed the procession. 


The greatest attention was paid to the health of Apis ; they took care to 
obtain for him the most wholesome food ; and they rejoiced if they could 
preserve his life to the full extent prescribed by law. Plutarch also notices 
his being forbidden to drink the water of the Nile, in consequence of its 
having a peculiarly fattening property. ” For,” he adds, ” they endeavour to 
prevent fatness, as well in Apis, as in themselves : always studious that their 
bodies may sit as light about their souls as possible, in order that their 
mortal part may not oppress and weigh down the more divine and 
immortal.” 


Many fetes were held at different seasons of the year ; for, as Herodotus 
observes, far from being contented with one festival, the Egyptians 
celebrate annually a very great number: of which that of Diana (Pakht), kept 
at the city of Bubastis, holds the first rank, and is performed with the 
greatest pomp. Next to it is that of Isis, at Busiris, a city situated in the 
middle of the Delta, with a very large temple, consecrated to that Goddess, 
the Ceres of the Greeks. The third in importance is the fete of Minerva 
(Nit), held at Sais ; the fourth, of the Sun, at Heliopolis ; the fifth, of 
Latona, in the city of Buto ; and the sixth is that performed at Papreims, in 
honour of Mars.e 


Strabo, the famous geographer of antiquity, visited Egypt in 24 B.C., and 
ascended the Nile. Among other records of his trip, he has left us a 
picturesque account of his peep at the sacred bull. 


At Heliopolis, he says, we saw large buildings in which the priests lived. 
For it is said that anciently this was the principal residence of the priests, 
who studied philosophy and astronomy. But there are no longer either such 


a body of perscyis or such pursuits. No one was pointed out to us on the 
spot, as presiding over these studies, but only persons who perform sacred 
rites, and who explained to strangers (the peculiarities of) the temples. 


In sailing up the river we meet with Babylon, a strong fortress, built by 
some Babylonians who had taken refuge there, and had 


obtained permission from the kings to establish a settlement in that place. 
At present it is an encampment for one of the three legions which garrison 
Egypt. There is a mountainous ridge, which extends from the encampment 
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as far as the Nile. At this ridge are wheels and screws, by which water is 
raised from the river, and one hundred and fifty prisoners are (thus) 


employed. . ^, ,. 11, 


Tile pyramids on the other side (of the river) at Memphis maybe clearly 
disceruLHrfrom tliis place, for they are not far off. 


Memi)his itself also, the residence of the kings of Egypt, is near, being only 
three schu-ni distant from the Delta. It contains temples, among which is 
that of Ai)is, who is the same as Osiris. Here the ox Apis is kept in a sort of 
sanetuary, and is held, as I have said, to be a god. The forehead and some 
other\small parts of the body are white; the other parts are black. By these 
marks tiie fitness of the successor is always determined, when the animal to 
which they pay these honours dies. In front of the sanctuary is a court, in 
whicli there is another sanctuary for the dam of Apis. Into this court the 
Apis is let loose at times, particularly for the purpose of exhibiting him to 
strangers. He is seen through a door in the sanctuary, and he is permitted 
to’l)e seen also out of it. After he has frisked about a little in the court, lie is 
taken back to his own stall. The temple of Apis is near the Heplia’steum (or 
temple of Vulcan) ; the Hephicsteum itself is very sumptuously constructed, 
botii as regards tiie size of the naos and in other respects. Ill front of the 
Dromos is a colossal figure consisting of a single stone. It is usual to 


celebrate bull-fights in this Dromos; the bulls are bred expressly for this 
purpose, like horses. They are let loose, and fight with one another, the 
conqueror receiving a prize./ 


THE METHODS OF EMBALMING THE DEAD 


Even more striking than the worship of Apis was the custom of embalming 
the dead, which was in vogue uninterruptedly for some thousands of years. 
Herodotus tells us of the exact method of procedure : 


There are certain persons appointed by law to the exercise of the profession 
of embalming. When a dead body is brought to them, they exhibit to the 
friends of the deceased, different models highly finished in wood. The most 
perfect of these they say resembles one whom I do not think it religious to 
name in such a matter ; the second is of less price, and inferior in point of 
execution; another is still more mean; they then inquire after whii-h model 
the deceased shall be represented : when the price is determined, the 
relations retire, and the embalmers thus proceed : In the most perfeet 
specimens of their art, they draw the brain through the nostrils, partly with a 
piece of crooked iron, and partly by the infusion of drugs ; they then with 
an Ethiopian stone make an incision in the side, through wliich they extract 
the intestines ; these they cleanse thoroughly, washing them with palm- 
wine, and afterwards covering them with pounded aromatics : tliey then fill 
the body with powder of pure myrrh, cassia, and all other perfumes, except 
frankincense. Having sown up the body, it is covered with uitre for the 
space of seventy days, whicli time they may not exceed ; at the end of tliis 
period it is washed, closely wrapped in bandages of cotton, dipped in a gum 
which the Egyptians use as glue : it is then returned to the relations, who 
enclose the body in a case of wood, made to reseml)le a human figure, and 
j)lace it against tlie wall in the repository of their dead. The above is the 
most costly mode of embalming. They who wish to be less expensive, adopt 
the following method : they neither draw out the intestines, nor make any 
incision in the dead body, but inject an unguent made from the cedar; after 
taking proper means to secure the 
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injected oil within the body, it is covered with nitre for the time above 
specified : on the last day they withdraw the liquor before introduced, 
which brings with it all the bowels and intestines ; the nitre eats away the 
flesh, and the skin and bones only remain : the body is returned in this state, 
and no further care taken concerning it. There is a third mode of embalming 
appropriated to the poor. A jjarticular kind of ablution is made to pass 
through the body, which is afterwards left in nitre for the above seventy 
days, and then returned. The wives of men of rank, and such females as 
have been distinguished by their beauty or importance, are not immediately 
on their decease delivered to the embalmers : they are usually kept for three 
or four days, which is done to prevent any indignity being offered to their 
persons. An instance of this once occurred. & 


Diodorus gives a slightly different account of the methods of the embalmer, 
adding certain most instructive details as to burial customs : 


” Now tho’ we have said perhaps more than is needful of their sacred 
Creatures, yet with this we have set forth the Laws of the Egyptians, which 
are very remarkable. But when a Man comes to understand their Rites and 
Ceremonies in Burying their Dead, he’ll be struck with much greater 
Admiration. 


” For after the Death of any of them, all the Friends and Kindred of the 
deceased throw Dirt upon their Heads, and run about through the City ; 
mourning and lamenting till such time as the Body be interr’d, and abstain 
from Baths, Wine and all pleasants Meats in the mean time; and forbear to 
cloath themselves with any rich Attire. They have three sorts of Funerals : 
The Stately and Magnificent, the Moderate, and the Meanest. In the first 
they spend a Talent of Silver, in the second twenty Minas [about X62 10s. 


or $300], in the last they are at very small Charges. They that have the 
Charge of wrapping up and burying the Body, are such as have been taught 
the Art by their Ancestors. These give in a Writing to the Family of every 
thing that is to be laid out in the Funeral, and inquire of them after what 
Manner they would have the Body interr’d. When every thing is agreed 
upon, they take up the Body and deliver it to them whose Office it is to take 
Care of it. Then the Chief among them (who is call’d the Scribe) having the 
Body laid upon the Ground, marks out how much of the left Side towards 
the Bowels is to be incis’d and open’d, upon which the Paraschistes (so by 
them call’d) with an Ethiopian Stone dissects so much of the Flesh as by the 
Law is justifiable, and having done it, he forthwith runs away might and 
main, and all there present pursue him with Execrations, and pelt him with 
Stones, as if he were guilty of some horrid Offence, for they look upon him 
as an hateful Person, who wounds and offers Violence to the Body in that 
kind, or does it any Predjudice whatsoever. 


Golden Ewers and Basins from the Tomb of Ramses III 
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-But as for those whom they call the Taricheut/ [the Embalmers], thev 
hicrhlv honour them, for they are the Priests Companions, and as SacVecl 
“Persons are admitted into the Temple. As soon as they come to the 
dissected Body, one of the Taricheutie thrusts up his Hand through the 
Wound, into the Breast of the Dead, and draws out all the Intestins, but the 
Reins and the Heart. Another cleanses all the Bowels, and washes them in 
Phit-nician Wine mixt with diverse Aromatick Spices. Having at last 
washVI the Body, they first anoint it all over with the Oyl of Cedar and 
otlier precious Ointments for the space of forty days together ; that done, 
they rub it well with Myrrhe, Cinnamon, and such hke things, not only apt 
and effectual for long Preservation, but for sweet scenting of the Body also, 
and so deliver it to the Kindred of the Dead, with every Member so whole 
and intire, that no Part of the Body seems to be alter’d till it ome to the very 
Hairs of the Eyelids and the Eyebrows, insomuch as tlie Beauty and Shape 


of the Face seems just as it was before. By which Means many’ of tlie 
Egyptians laying up the Bodies of their Ancestors in .stately M(»numents, 
perfectly see the true Visage and Countenance of those that were buried, 
many Ages before they themselves were born. So that in viewing the 
Proportion of every one of their Bodies and the Lineaments of their Faces, 
they take exceeding great Delight, even as much as if they were still living 
among them. 


” Moreover, the Friends and nearest Relations of the Dead acquaint the 
Jud<Tes and the rest of their Friends with the Time prefixt for the Funeral 


Implements used ix Embalming (Now in the British Museum) 


of such an one by Name, declaring that such a day he is to pass the Lake. At 
which Time forty Judges appear and sit together in a Semicircle, in a Place 
beyond the Lake ; where a Shij) (before provided by such as have the Care 
of the Business) is hal’d up to the Shoar, govern’d by a Pilot, whom the 
Egyptians call Charon. And therefore they say, that Orpheus seeing tiiis 
Ceremony when he was in Egypt, invented the Fable of Hell, partly 
imitating them in Egypt, and partly adding something of his own; of wlii(-h 
we Shall speak particularly hereafter. 


“The Ship being now in the Lake, every one is at Liberty by the Law to 
accuse the Dead before the Collin be put aboard ; and if any Accuser 
appears and makes good his Accusation, that he liv’d an ill Life, then the 
Judges give Sentence, and the Body is debarr’d from being buried after the 
usual Manner ; but if the Informer be convicted of a scandalous and 
malicious Accusation, he’s very severely punish’d. If no Informer appear, or 
that the Information prove false, alt the Kindred of the Deceased leave ofif 
Mourning, and begin to set forth his Praises ; but say nothing of his Birth 
(as is the Custom among the Greeks) because they account all in Egypt to 
l>e equally noble. But they recount how the deceased was educated from a^ 
Child, his Breeding till he came to Man’s Estate, his Piety towards the 
Clods and his Justice towards Men, his Chastity and other Virtues, wherein 
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he excell’d ; and they pray and call upon the infernal Deities to receive the 
deceas’d into the Society of the Just. The common People take it from the 
other, and approve of all that is said in his Praise with a loud Shout, and set 
forth likewise his Vertues with the highest Praises and Strains of 
Commendation, as he that is to live for ever with the just in the Kingdom of 
Jove. 


” Then they (that have Tombs of their own) interr the Corps in Places 
appointed for that Purpose ; they that have none of their own, build a small 
Apartment in their own Houses, and rear up the Coffin to the Sides of the 
strongest Wall of the Building. Such as are deny’d common Burial, either 
because they are in Debt, or convicted of some horrid Crime, they bury in 
their own Houses ; and in After-times it often happens that some of their 
Kindred growing rich, pay off the Debts of the deceas’d, or get him ab- 
solved, and then bury their Ancestor with State and Splendour. For amongst 
the Egyptians it’s a Sacred Constitution, that they should at their greatest 
Costs honour their Parents and Ancestors who are translated to an Eternal 
Habitation. 


” Its a Custom likewise among them to give the Bodies of their Parents in 
Pawn to their Creditors, and they that do not presently redeem them, fall 
under the greatest Disgrace imaginable, and are deny’d Burial after their 
Deaths. One may justly wonder at the Authors of this excellent 
Constitution, who both by what we see practis’d among the living, and by 
the decent Burial of the dead, did (as much as possibly lay within the Power 
of Men) endeavour to promote Honesty and faithful Dealing one with 
another. For the Greeks (as to what concern’d the Rewards of the Just and 
the Punishment of the Impious) had nothing amongst them but invented 
Fables and Poetical Fictions, which never wrought upon Men for the 
Amendment of their Lives, but on the contrary, were despis’d and laught at 
by the lewder Sort. 


” But among the Egyptians, the Punishment of the bad and the Rewards of 
the good being not told as idle Tales, but every day seen with their own 
Eyes, all Sorts were warn’d of their Duties, and by this Means was wrought 
and continu’d a most exact Reformation of Manners and orderly 


Conversation among them. For those certainly are the best Laws that 
advance Virtue and Honesty, and instruct Men in a prudent Converse in the 
World, rather than those that tend only to the heaping up of Wealth, and 
teach Men to be rich.” <^ 


CHAPTKII XI. EGYPTrAN CULTURE 


Egj-pt remains a light-house in the profound darkness of remote antiquity. 
— Renan. 


By fill-the greater number of the remains of Egyptian civilisation that have 
come down to us, are monuments that may be classed as works of art. 
Indeed, wlien one speaks of ancient Egypt, one thinks instinctively of her 
art remains ; her pyramids, temples, and sphinxes, her obelisks and colossal 
sculptures. As one wanders through the halls of such great collections as 
those of the British Museum, or of the Louvre, it seems to him as if art must 
have been the very life of Egypt, and as if a considerable proportion of iier 
people must have been engaged in producing the multitude of monu-nu’uts 
that are here preserved. But there is, of course, a certain illusion in this 
thought. 


The number of art monuments preserved in Egypt is, indeed, very large in 
the aggregate, but it must be remembered that they represent the 
accumulated treasures of many centuries. Thanks to the climate of Egypt, a 
vastly larger proportion of her monuments have been preserved than have 
come down to us from any other people of antiquity, and this fact should be 
borne constantly in mind when one endeavours to estimate the real status of 
art in that country. Now that the results of many centuries of labour are 
gathered into a comparatively few collections, the impression made upon 
the observer is naturally somewhat different from what it would have been 
could he have seen the same monuments in their original locations scattered 
throughout the kingdom. 


Nevertheless, after making all deductions for the perverted historical 
perspective thus induced, the fact remains that we are quite justified in 
speaking of the Egyptians as a singularly artistic race. Indeed, it ‘would be 
absurd to deny this position to the people who, first of any on the earth so 
far as known, created a truly great and truly individual art. 


It has been held a matter for surprise that the Greeks, who so fully 
appreciated, and, indeed, so greatly overestimated, the learning and the 
occult wisdom of the Egyptians, should have failed to be impressed by their 
works of art. But, rightly considered, there is nothing at all remarkable in 
this. It must be remembered that Herodotus, who gives us our earliest 
glimpses of Egypt through Grecian eyes, lived in the age of Pericles, when 
the masterpieces of Phidias and his contemporaries were constantly before 
the eyes of the Greek traveller as the criterion by which other works of art 
were to be judged. It can hardly be wondered at that, judged by this test, the 
Egyptian sculptures did not seem remarkable. Herodotus had not the spirit 
of the antiquarian nor of the modern scientific historian, and he therefore 
made uo allowance for the fact that the major part of the sculptures 
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visible had been made almost a thousand years before the age of Phidias ; 
but it is that fact which the modern investigator should bear constantly in 
mind. 


It would be absurd to claim for the Egyptian statues that they compare for a 
moment as finished works of art with the Grecian productions of the 
Golden Age. But when one reflects that it was the Egyptians who led the 
way and first pointed out the possibility of modelling in stone ; when one 
reflects that, so far as extant remains can give us any clew, there were no 
forerunners of the Egyptians who even remotely approached their standard ; 
when, in a word, one remembers that this art was an indigenous product, as 
nearly independent of outside influences as any human creations ever can 
be — then, and then only, is one prepared to appreciate the real merit of the 
Egyptian sculptor. 


To one who approaches this work merely in the cold spirit of the modern 
critic, untouched by the enthusiasm of the antiquarian, the sculpture of the 


Egyptians may well be characterised as crude in the extreme. In the first 
instance it is cold, rigid, immobile, lacking utterly the plasticity and action 
of the Greek product. Secondly, it is but crudely modelled. No Egyptian 
artist ever learned to draw in the modern acceptance of that word, or to 
model in more than the most elementary fashion. These, indeed, taken by 
themselves, are radical defects, and at first sight they render the Egyptian 
monuments grotesque, rather than pleasing, to the trained artistic eye. But 
when one has lived long enough among these statues to enter more fully 
into their spirit, when one has learned to put away the classical traditions 
and to relax somewhat his standards of technique, he will see this work in 
quite another light. He will recognise it as the titanic effort of a constructive 
genius in that earlier and more truly creative period when technique has not 
been mastered, but when a true artistic impulse is impelling the aspirant 
towards new and beautiful ideals which he himself will never quite attain, 
but to which his work points the way. It is large work in the fullest sense of 
the word, this art of the Egyptians, and he who can get no farther than to 
note its often faulty drawing, its imperfect modelling, is forever shut out 
from a true appreciation of its merits. But, on the other hand, the dreamer 
who sees, aS some antiquarians are wont to do, matchless perfections in its 
very crudities, and intentional artistic effects in the mere faults of its 
technique — this enthusiast misses the true lessons of Egyptian art as 
widely as the overcritical and unsympathetic carper. 


However much the various schools of critics may differ in their estimates, 
the task of the historian at least is clear. He must think of Egyptian art in its 
relations of time and place. To him it is important because of its position in 
the scale of the evolution of art in the world. And in this view, putting aside 
at once hypercriticism and overfervid enthusiasm, Egyptian art can hardly 
fail to impress the observer as one of the most marvellous of human 
creations. « 


While Greece was still in its infancy, Egypt had long been the leading 
nation of the world ; she was noted for her magnificence, her wealth, and 
power, and all acknowledged her pre-eminence in wisdom and civilisation. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that the Greeks should have admitted into 
their early art some of the forms then most in vogue ; and though the 
wonderful taste of that gifted people speedily raised them to a point of 


excellence never attained by the Egyptians or any others, the rise and first 
germs of art and arcliitecture must be sought in the valley of the 
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Temple on the Island of Phil/ 


Nile. In the oldest monuments of Greece, the sloping or pyramidal line 
constantly predominates; the columns in the oldest Greek order are almost 
purely Ki/yptian, in the proportions of the shaft, and in the form oi its shal- 
low llutt’rwitliout fillets ; and it is a remarkable fact that the oldest Egyptian 
columns are those which bear the closest resemblance to the Greek Doric. 


Tliough great variety was permitted in objects of luxury, as furniture, vases, 
and other things depending on caprice, the Egyptians were forbidden to 
introduce any material innovations into the human figure, such as would 
alter its general character ; and all subjects connected with religion retained 
to the last the same conventional type. A god in the latest temple was of the 
same form as when represented on monuments of the earliest date ; and 
King Menes would have recognised Amen, or Osiris, in a Ptolemaic or a 
Roman sanctuary. In sacred subjects the law was inflexible ; and religion, 
which has frequently done so much for the development and direction of 
taste in sculpture, had the effect of fettering the genius of Egyptian artists. 
No improvements, resulting from experience and observation, were 
admitted in the mode of drawing the human figure ; to copy nature was not 
allowed; it was therefore useless to study it, and no attempt was made to 
give the proper action to the limbs. Certain rules, certain models, had been 
established by the priesthood ; and the faulty conceptions of ignorant times 
were coj)ied and perfjctuated by every successive artist. For, as Plato and 
Syne-sius say, the Egyptian sculptors were not suffered to attempt anything 
contrary to the regulations laid down regarding the figures of the gods ; they 
were forbidden to introduce any change, or to invent new subjects and 
habits ; and thus the art, and the rules which bound it, always remained the 
same. 


Egyptian bas-relief appears to have been, in its origin, a mere copy of 
painting, its predecessor. The first attempt to represent the figures of gods, 
sacred emblems, and other subjects consisted in drawdng, or painting, 
simple outlines of them on a flat surface, the details being afterwards put in 
with colour; but in process of time these forms were traced on stone with a 
tool, and the intermediate space between the various figures being 
afterwards cut away, the once level surface assumed the appearance of a 
bas-relief. It was, in fact, a pictorial representation on stone, which is 
evidently the character of all the bas-reliefs on Egyptian monuments ; and 
which readily accounts for the imperfect arrangement of their figures. 


Deficient in conception, and above all in a proper knowledge of grouping, 
they were unable to form those combinations which give true expression ; 
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every picture was made up of isolated parts, put together according to some 
general notions, but without harmony, or preconceived effect. The human 
face, the whole body, and everything they introduced, were composed in the 
Same manner of separate members placed together one by one according to 
their relative situations : the eye, the nose, and other features composed a 
face, but the expression of feelings and passions was entirely wanting ; and 
the countenance of the king, whether charging an enemy’s phalanx in the 
heat of battle, or peaceably offering incense in a sombre temple, presented 
the same outline and the same inanimate look. The peculiarity of the front 
view of an eye, introduced in a profile, is thus accounted for : it was the 
ordinary representation of that feature added to a profile, and no allowance 
was made for any change in the position of the head. 


It was the same with drapery : the figure was first drawn, and the drapery 
then added, not as part of the whole, but as an accessory ; they had no 
general conception, no previous idea of the effect required to distinguish the 
warrior or the priest, beyond the impressions received from costume, or 
from the subject of which they formed a part ; and the same figure was 
dressed according to the character it was intended to perform. Every portion 
of a picture was conceived by itself, and inserted as it was wanted to 
complete the scene ; and when the walls of the building, where a subject 
was to be drawn, had been accurately ruled with squares, the figures were 
introduced, and fitted to this mechanical arrangement. The members were 
appended to the body, and these squares regulated their form and 
distribution, in whatever posture they might be placed. 


The proportions of the human figure did not continue always the same. 
During the IVth and other early dynasties it differed from that of the 
Augustan age of the XVIIIth and X1Xth; and another change took place 


under the Ptolemies. The chief alteration was in the height of the knee from 
the ground, which was higher dur-ing the X VIIIth and X1Xth than in the 
ancient and later periods. The whole height of the figure in bas-reliefs and 
paintings was then divided into nineteen parts ; and the wall having been 
ruled in squares, according to its intended size, all the parts of it were put in 
according to their established positions; the knee, for instance, falling on the 
sixth line. But the length of the foot was not, as in Greece, the standard 
from which they reckoned ; for being equal to 3 spaces, it could not be 
taken as the base of 19 ; though the height of the foot being 1 might answer 
for the unit. 


In the paintings of the tombs greater license was allowed in the 
representation of subjects relating to private life, the trades, or the manners 
and occupations of the people ; and some indication of perspective in the 
position of the figures may occasionally be observed : but the attempt was 
imperfect, and, probably, to an Egyptian eye, unpleasing; for such is the 
force of habit, that even where nature is copied, a conventional style is 
sometimes preferred to a more accurate representation. 


In the representation of animals, they appear not to have been restricted to 
the same rigid style ; but genius once cramped can scarcely be expected 
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to make any preat effort to rise, or to succeed in the attempt; and the same 
union of parts into a whole, the same preference for profile, and the same 
stiff action, are obsrrvable in these as in the human figure. Seldom did they 
attempt to draw the face in front, either of men or animals; and when this 
was done, it fell far short of the profile, and was comjtosed of the same 
juxtaposition of i)arts. It nnist, however, be allowed, that in general the 
clianictfr and form of animals were admirably portrayed ; the parts were put 
together with greater truth; and the same conventionality was not 
maintained, as in the shoulders and other portions of the human body. 


‘T'he mode of representing men and animals in profile is primitive, and 
characteristic of the commencement of art : the first attempts made by an 
uncivilised people are conlined to it; and until the genius of artists bursts 
forth, this style continues to liold its ground. From its simi)licity it is readily 
understood ; the most inexi)erienced perceive the object intended to be 
r(‘i)rescntt’d, and no effort is required to comprehend it. Hence it is that, 
though few cond)inations can be made under sucli restrictions, those few 
are |)erfcctly intelligiile. 


As the wish to record events gave the first, religion gave the second, 
impulse to sculpture. The simple pillar of wood or stone, which was 
originally 


chosen to represent the deity, afterwards assumed the human form, the 
noblest image of the power that created it ; though the Hermoe of ( J recce 
were not, as some have thought, the origin of statues, but were borrowed 
from the mummy-shaped gods of Egypt. 


Pausanias thinks that ” all statues were in ancient times of wood, 
particularly those made in |’]g3’pt”; but this must have been at a period so 
remote as to be far beyond the known history of that (country ; though it is 
probable that when the arts were in their infancy, the Egyptians were 


confined to statues of that kind ; and they occasionally erected wooden 
figures in their temples, even till the times of the latter Pharaohs. 


Long after men had attempted to make out the parts of the figure, statues 
continued to be very rude ; the arms were placed directly down the sides to 
the thighs, and the legs were united together ; nor did they pass beyond this 
imperfect state in Greece until the age of J);edalus. Fortunately for 
themselves and for the world, the Greeks were allowed to free themselves 
from old habits ; while the Egyptians, at the latest periods, continued to 
follow the imperfect models of their early artists, and were forever 
prevented from arriving at excellence in sculpture : and though they made 
gn-at j)rogress in other branches of art, though they evinced considerable 
taste in the forms of their vases, their furniture, and even in some architec- 
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tural details, they were forever deficient in ideal beauty, and in the mode of 
representing the natural positions of the human figure. 


In Egypt, the prescribed automaton character of the figures effectually 
prevented all advancement in the statuary’s art, the limbs being straight, 
without any attempt at action, or, indeed, any indication of life : they were 
really statues of the person they represented, not the person ” living in 
marble ” ; in which they differed entirely from those of Greece. No statue of 
a warrior was sculptured in the varied attitudes of attack and defence; no 
wrestler, no discobolus, no pugilist exhibited the grace, the vigour, or the 
muscular action of a man ; nor were the beauties, the feeling, and the 
elegance of female forms displayed in stone : all was made to conform to 
the same invariable model, which confined the human figure to a few 
conventional postures. 


A sitting statue, whether of a man or woman, was represented with the 
hands placed upon the knees, or held across the breast ; a kneeling figure 
sometimes supported a small shrine or sacred emblem ; and when standing, 
the arms were placed directly down the sides of the thighs, one foot (and 
that always the left) being advanced beyond the other, as if in the attitude of 
walking, but without any attempt to separate the legs. 


The oldest Egyptian sculptures on all large monuments were in low relief, 
and, as usual at every period, painted (obelisks and everything carved in 
hard stone, some funereal tablets, and other small objects, being in 
intaglio); and tliis style continued in vogue until the time of Ramses IT, who 
introduced intaglio very generally on large monuments ; and even his battle 
scenes at Karnak and the Memnonium are executed in this man-ner. The 
reliefs wei’e little raised above the level of the wall ; they had generally a 


flat surface with the edges softly rounded off, far surpassing the intaglio in 
effect ; and it is to be regretted that the best epoch of art, when design and 

execution were in their zenith, should have abandoned a style so superior ; 
which, too, would liave improved in proportion to the advancement of that 
period. 


Intaglio continued to be generally employed, until the accession of the 
XXVIth Dynasty, when the low relief was again introduced ; and in the 
monuments of Psamthek and Aahmes are numerous instances of the revival 
of the ancient style. This was afterwards universally adopted, and a return 
to intaglio on large monuments was only occasionally attempted, in the 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods. 


After the accession of the XX VIth Dynasty some attempt was made to 
revive the arts, which had been long neglected ; and independent of the 
patronage of government, the wealth of private individuals was liberally 
employed in their encouragement. Public buildings were erected in many 
parts of Egypt, and beautified with ricli sculpture ; the city of Sals, the royal 
residence of the Pharaohs of that dynasty, was adorned with the ut-most 
magnificence ; and extensive additions were made to the temples of 
Memphis, and even to those of the distant Thebes. 


Statuette of Figure 
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to make any great effort to rise, or to succeed in the attempt ; and the same 
union of parts into a whole, tlie same preference for profile, and the same 
stiff action, are observable in these as in the human figure. Seldom did they 
attempt to draw the face in front, either of men or animals; and when this 
was done, it fell far short of the i)rofile, and was composed of the same 
juxtap»)sitii>n of parts. It must, however, be allowed, that in general the 
character and form of animals were admirably portrayed ; the parts were put 
to<4ether with greater truth; and the same conventionality was not 
maintaTncd, as in the shoulders and other portions of the human body. 


The HKule of representing men and animals in profile is primitive, and 
cluiracteristic of the connnencement of art : the first attempts made by an 
unciviliseil people are confined to it; and until the genius of artists bursts 
forth, this style continues to hold its ground. PVom its simplicity it is 
readily understood ; the most inexjjerienced perceive the object intended to 
De” represented, and no effort is required to comprehend it. Hence it is tliat, 
though few combinations can be made under such restrictions, those few 
are perfectly intelligible. 


As the wish to record events gave the first, religion gave the second, 
impulse to sculpture. The simple pillar of wood or stone, which was 
originally 


chosen to represent the deity, afterwards assumed the human form, the 
noblest image of the power that created it ; though the Hermoe of Greece 
were not, as some have thought, the origin of statues, but were borrowed 
from the mummy-shaped gods of Egypt. 


Pausanias thinks that ” all statues were in ancient times of wood, 
particularly those made in Egypt ” ; but this must have been at a period so 
remote as to be far beyond the known history of that country ; though it is 
probable that when the arts were in their infancy, the Egyptians w/ere 


confined to statues of that kind ; and they occasionally erected wooden 
figures in their temples, even till the times of the latter Pharaohs. 


Long after men had attempted to make out the parts of the figure, statues 
continued to be very rude ; the arms were placed directly down the sides to 
the thighs, and the legs were united together ; nor did they pass beyond this 
imperfect state in Greece until the age of Daidalus. Fortunately for 
themselves and for the world, the Greeks were allowed to free themselves 
from old habits ; while the Egyptians, at the latest periods, continued to 
follow the imperfect models of their early artists, and were forever 
prevented from arriving at excellence in sculpture : and though they made 
great progress in other brandies of art, though they evinced considerable 
taste in tlie forms of their vases, their furniture, and even in some architec- 
Hkai> 
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temples is plainly shown by the smaller sanctuaries being built, even at the 
latest times, without it. Some members of Egyptian architecture, it is true, 
were derived from the woodwork of the primitive house or temple, as the 
overhanging cornice and the torus that runs up the ends of the walls, which 
it separates from the cornice, the former being the projecting roof of palm 
branches, and the other the framework of reeds bound together, which 
secured the mud (or bricks) composing the walls. 


As painted decoration preceded sculpture, the ornaments (in later times 
carved in stone) were at first represented in colour, and the mouldings of 
Egyptian monuments were then merely painted on the flat surfaces of the 
walls and pillars. The next step was to chisel them in relief. The lotus 
blossom, the papyrus head, water-plants, the palm tree, and the head of a 
goddess, were among the usual ornaments of a cornice, or a pillar ; and 
these favourite devices of ancient days continued in after times to be 
repeated in relief, when an improved style of art had substituted sculpture 
for the mere painted representation. But when the square pillar had been 
gradually converted into a polygonal shape, the ornamental devices not 
having room enough upon its narrow facettes, led to the want and invention 
of another form of column ; and from that time a round shaft was 
surmounted by the palm-tree capital, or by the blossom or the bud of the 


papyrus, which had hitherto only been painted, or represented in relief, 
upon the flat surfaces of a square pillar. Hence the origin of new orders 
differing so widely from the polygonal column. 


For the capitals the Egyptians frequently selected objects which were 
favourites with them, as the lotus and other flowers, and these, as well as 
various animals or their heads, were adopted, to form a cornice, particularly 
in their houses and tombs, or to ornament fancy articles of furniture and of 
dress. 


In this they committed an error, which the Greeks, with a finer perception of 
taste and adaptability, rightly avoided. These refined people knew that in 
architecture conventional devices had a much more pleasing effect than 
objects merely copied from nature ; for, besides the incongruity of an actual 
representation of flowers to compose mouldings and other decorative parts 
of architecture, the imperfect imitation in an unsuitable material has a bad 
effect. 


( 


Carved Egyptian Chairs (Now In the British Museum) 


The ceilings of Egyptian temples were painted blue and studded with stars, 
to represent the firmament (as in early European churches) ; and on the part 
over the central passage, through wliicli the king and the religious 
processions passed, were vultures and other emblems ; the winged globe 
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The fresh impulse thus given to art was not without effect ; the sculptures of 
thiit i)eriotl exhibit an elegance and beauty which might even induce some 
to consider them e(|ual to the produetions of an earlier age; and in the tombs 
of Assiissif, at Thebes, are many admirable specimens of Egyptian art. To 
those, liowever, who understand the true feeling of this peculiar school, it is 
evident that though in minuteness and finish they are deserving of 

the’ lii’diest commendation, yet in grandeur of conception and in boldness 
of exeeiitioii, they fall far short of the sculptures of Seti and the second 


The skill of the Egyptian artists in drawing bold and clear outlines is, 
perhaps, more worthy of admiration than anything connected with this 
bnuuh of art ; and in no place is the freedom of their drawing more 
conspicuous than in the figures in the unfinished part of Belzoni’s tomb at 
Thebes. It was in the drawing alone that they excelled, being totally igno- 


FisHiN<i WITH A Drag Net 
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rant of the correct mode of colouring a figure ; and their painting was not an 
imitation of nature, but merely the harmonious combination of certain hues, 
which tliey well understood. Indeed, to this day, the harmony of positive 
colours is thoroughly felt in Egypt and the East ; and it is strange to find the 
little perception of it in northern Europe, where theories take upon 
themselves to explain to the mind what the eye has not yet learned, as if a 
grammar eould be written before the language is understood. 


Egyptian architecture evidently derived much from the imitation of 
difTcrt’nt natural productions, as palm trees and various plants of the 


coiintry; l)ut Egyptian columns were not borrowed from the wooden 
supports of the earliest buildings. Columns were not introduced into the 
interior of their houses until architecture had made very great progress; the 
small original temple and the primitive dwelling consisted merely of four 
walls ; and neither the column nor its architrave were borrowed from 
wooden constructions nor from the house. And though the architrave was 
derived in Egypt, as elsewhere, from constructed liuihlings, that member 
originated in the stone beam, reaching from pillar to piUar in the temples. 
And if the square stone pillar was used in the sjiiarry, the stone arcliitrave 
was unknown to the Egyptians until they loinid reason to increase the size 
of, and add a portico to, their temples. And that the portico was neither a 
necessary nor an original part of their 
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But the Egyptians often carried their dislike of uniformity to an extreme, 
beyond even what is justified by the study of variety. Where they avoided 
that extreme their motive was legitimate ; and it is remarkable that they 
were the first people whose monuments offer instances of that diversity so 
characteristic of Saracenic and Gothic architecture. 


The arch was employed in Egypt at a very early period ; and crude brick 
arches were in common use in roofing tombs at least as early as Amenhotep 
I, in the sixteenth century before our era. And since one was discovered one 
at Thebes bearing his name, others have been found of the age of Tehutimes 
ITI (his fourth successor) and of Ramses V. It even seems to have been 
known in the time of the XIIth Dynasty, judg’ ing from what appear to be 
vaulted granaries at Beni-Hasan.& 


Egyptian architecture was long a marvel to the later world, since it was so 
thoroughly overscroUed with strange designs of animals, and gods, and 
symbols that provoked a helpless curiosity. These figures, graceful as they 
were, were not of merely decorative import. They were less art than 
literature ; less literature than chronicle : in a word, they were the characters 
of a strange system of writing. 


THE HIEROGLYPHICS 


It is extremely difficult to give in brief space, or, indeed, to give at all, a 
clear idea of the exact character of this Egyptian writing, which for so many 
centuries fascinated, while puzzling, the observers, utterly baffling all their 
efforts to decipher it. The Egyptians were the aristocrats of antiquity. It is 
true that tlie Greeks described all non-Hellenic nations as barbarians, but it 
should not be inferred from this that the Greeks applied to this term the 
exact significance it has come to have in more recent times. What the Greek 
really seems to have implied was that the speech of all other nations was 
barbarous or unintelligible ; but he by no means regarded all other nations 
as less civilised than himself. To be sure, he did hold this attitude towards 
Romans, Persians, Scythians and various other contemporary nations, but 
he made an exception in the case of the Babylonians, and particularly in the 
case of the Egyptians. The latter people, indeed, he regarded with 
something akin to reverence, as a people who could claim an antiquity of 
civilisation to which Greece could not at all pretend. 


The wise men of Greece, as we have seen, travelled in Egypt and sat at the 
feet of the Egyptian priests. There is nothing to show that they were not 
received courteously, but there are many evidences that they were given no 
more than a half-hearted welcome, and that wliat they gained of Egyptian 
lore was but a surface knowledge ; for the Egyptians, like the Greeks, 
regarded all other nations as barbarians, and it would seem that they applied 
this term with the full weight of its modern meaning. To them the Greeks, 
no less than their other neighbours, were uninteresting parvenus, unworthy 
of the serious regard of an aristocratic people. It is believed that in the early 
days all commerce of outside nations with Egypt was as fully interdicted as 
could be done by Egyptian laws. At a later period the outsiders made 
forcible intrusion, and, in time, apparently the Egyptians became partially 
reconciled to this new order of things. But it was long before any scholars 
from the outer world were permitted to penetrate the Egyptian mysteries. In 
particular, we have no evidence that any Greek or Roman of the early day 
ever had the slightest comprehension of the true character of Egyptian 
writing. 
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Listen for example to the strange theories of Claudius “lianus, the Roman 
historian of the third century, who solemnly explained the hieroglyphics as 
follows— to quote the quaint diction of a sixteenth century translation :« 


” BY WHAT CHARACTERS, PICTURES, AND IMAGES, THE 
LEARNED EGIP-TIANS EXPRESSED THE MYSTERIES OF THEIR 
MINDES 


“When they would signifie wrathe and fury, they set downe the image of a 
Lyon. WiiJn they would signilie talke, they set downe the figure of a touiig. 
WluMi they would signifie fleshly pleasure, they set down the number of 
XVL When they would signifie lerning, they set down the picture of Dew 
dropping from the clowdes. By a Kat they meane destruction. By a Flye, 
they meane shamelesnes. By the Ant running into the Corne, they meane 
provision. By a man walking in water without a hed, they meane a thing 
unpossible. By a swarme of Bees following the maister Bee, they signifie 
ol)edient subjects. By a man hiding his privy members with his hands, they 
meane Temperance. By the floures of Poppy, they signifie sicknes. By an 
armed man shooting in a Bo we of Steele, they meane Rebellion. By an 
Eagle flying against the Sun, they meane windy weather. By an Owle 
standing uppon a tree, they signifie death. By a Lace tyed in many knots, 
they meane mutual Love. By Bookes and Scrowles, they meane 
Auncientnes. By a Ladder set against a Castle wall, they meane a seedge 
about a Town or a Fortresse. By a Mule, they signifie a Woman with a 
barrain wombe. By a Mole, they meane blindnesse. By a Lapwing sitting 
uj)pon a Cluster of Grapes, they meane a plentiful Vintage. By a Sceptre 
anil an eye on the top thereof looking downwarde, they meane power and 
polisie. By a Spindle ful of thred broken of from the Distaf, they mean the 
shortnes of mans life.“e 


This is very absurd, yet nothing more rational was known of the subject in 
classical times. The very name which the Greeks supplied to the strange 
Egyptian script shows their ignorance of it. They called it hieroglyphics, 
from (e/)09, sacred, yXixpeiv, to carve, implying their belief that this 
writing was purely of a sacred cliaracter, which, it is now well known, is by 
no means the ca.se. It would seem as if in the later day, when, after the 


death of Alexander, Egypt came under the rule of the Macedonian 
Ptolemies, there must have been (ireeks who acquired a knowledge of the 
Egyptian writing, just as there were und()ul)tc(ly Egyptians who learned 
Greek. Yet the number of these was prol>aljly more limited than one might 
suppose, for the Greeks were the Frenchmen of antiquity ; imbued with a 
reverential love of their own language, they were little given to acquiring 
any other. Even so, it would seem tiiat there must have been, here and there, 
an inquiring mind, which would take up the study of the hieroglyphics and 
ferret out their secrets under the guidance of Egyptian tutors ; but if such 
there were, few records of their accomplishments have come down to us, 
and none at all that can serve to give the slightest clew to the true character 
of the strange inscriptions. 


Al)out the beginning of our era, Egypt having become a Roman province, 
all its personal life was stamped out. The hieroglyphic language was no 
longer written or read. Long before that, the language of the people had 
been greatly modified from its ancient purity, and in the day of Egypt’s 
greatness it was only the scholarly few, chiefly the priests, who could read 
and write the language. Now the speech became still further modified, until 
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finally, through the slow mutations of time, modern Coptic has developed 
as its lineal descendant. In the early days, however, — probably before the 
time of the oldest extant records, — the original picture writing, or 
hieroglyphics proper, had been modified into a sort of running script, which 
the Greeks called hieratic ; and this again had undergone another 
modification some four or five centuries before our era, in the development 
of a script, called enchorial or demotic, which in the day of the Ptolemies 
represented the language of the Egyptian people. But after the complete 
disruption of Egypt under the Romans, the hieratic and demotic forms of 
the writing, as well as the hieroglyphics proper, ceased to be employed ; and 
presently, as has been said, all three forms became quite unintelligible to 
any person living. From that time on, until the early days of the nineteenth 
century, the records of Egypt, preserved so numerously on their 
monuments, on the papyrus rolls and mummy-cases, were a closed book. 


No man lived, during this period, in Egypt or out of Egypt, who did more 
than effect the crudest guess at the meaning of this strange writing. 


For something like two thousand years the Egyptian language was a dead 
language in the fullest sense of the term, and the records, locked 
imperishably in the hieroglyphics, seemed likely to hold their mysterious 
secret from the prying minds of all generations of men. But then, in the 
early days of the nineteenth century, the key was unexpectedly found, and, 
to the delight of the scholarly world, the Egyptian Pandora box was opened. 
« 


THE EIDDLE OF THE SPHINX 


This came about through a study of the famous Rosetta stone, an Egyptian 
monument now preserved in the British Museum. On this stone three sets of 
inscriptions are recorded. The upper one, occupying about a fourth of the 
surface, is a pictured scroll, made up of chains of those strange outlines of 
serpents, hawks, lions, and so on, which are recognised, even by the least 
initiated, as hieroglyphics. The middle inscription, made up of lines, angles, 
and half-pictures, one might suppose to be a sort of abbreviated or 
shorthand hieroglyphic. It is called the enchorial or demotic character. The 
third, or lower, inscription is manifestly Greek. It is now known that these 
three inscriptions are renderings of the same message, and that this message 
is a” decree of the Priests of Memphis conferring divine honours on 
Ptolemy V, Epiphanes, King of Egypt, B.C. 195.” 


” This stone was found by the French in 1798 among the ruins of Fort St. 
Julian, near the Rosetta mouth of the Nile. It passed into the hands of the 
British by the treaty of Alexandria, and was deposited in the British 
Museum in the year 1801.” 


The value of the Rosetta stone depended on the fact that it gave promise, 
even when originally inspected, of furnishing a key to the centuries-old 
mystery of the hieroglyphics. For two thousand years the secret of these 
strange markings had been forgotten. Nowhere in the world — quite as little 
in Egypt as elsewhere — had any man the slightest clew to their meaning ; 
there were even those Avho doubted whether these droll pictur-ings really 
had any specific meaning, questioning whetlier they were not merely vague 
symbols of esoteric religious import and nothing more. And it was the 
Rosetta stone that gave the answer to these doubters, and restored to the 
world a lost language and a forgotten literature. 


The trustees of the British Museum recognised that the problem of the 
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Rosetta stone was one on which the scientists of the world might well 
exhaust their ingenuity, and they promptly published to the world a 
carefully lithogruphed eo{)V of tlie entire inscription, so that foreign 
scholarship had equal”)i)purtuuity with British to try to solve the riddle. 
How difficult a riddle it was, even with this key in hand, is illustrated by the 
fact that, though scholars of all nations brought their ingenuity to bear upon 
it, noth’ing more was accomplished for a dozen years than to give authority 
to three or four guesses regarding the nature of the upper inscriptions, 
which, as it afterwards proved, were quite incorrect and altogether 
misleading. This in itself is sufficient to show that ordinary scholarship 
might have studied the Rosetta stone till the end of time without getting far 
on the track of its secrets. The key was there, but to apply it required tlie 
inspired insight — that is to say, the shrewd guessing power — of genius. 


The man who undertook the task had perhaps the keenest scientific 
imagination and the most versatile profundity of knowledge of his 
generation — one is tempted to say, of all generations. For he was none 
other than the extraordinary Dr. Thomas Young, the demonstrator of the 
vibratory nature of light. 


Young liad his attention called to the Rosetta stone by accident, and his 
usual rapacity for knowledge at once led him to speculate as to the possible 
aid this trilingual inscription might give in the solution of Egyptian 
problems. Resolving at once to attempt the solution himself, he set to work 
to learn Coptic, which was rightly believed to represent the nearest existing 
approach to the ancient Egyptian language. His amazing facility in the 
acquisition of languages stood him in such good stead that within a year of 
his tirst efforts he had mastered Coptic, had assured himself that the ancient 
Egyptian language was really similar to it, and had even made a tentative 
attempt at the translation of the Egyptian scroll. His results were only 
tentative, to be sure. Yet they constituted the very beginnings of our 
knowledge regarding the meaning of hieroglyphics. Just how far they 
carried, lias Ijeen a subject of ardent controversy ever since. Not that there 
is any doubt about the specific facts ; what is questioned is the exact 
importance of these facts. For it is undeniable that Young did not complete 
and perfect the discovery, and, as always in such matters, there is 


opportunity for difference of opinion as to the share of credit due to each of 
the workers who entered into the discovery. 


Young’s s{)ecific discoveries were these : (1) that many of the pictures of 
the hieroglyphics stand for the names of the objects actually delineated ; (2) 
that other pictures are sometimes only symbolic ; (3) that plural numbers 
are represented by repetition; (4) that numerals are represented by dashes ; 
(m”>) that hieroglyphics may read either from the right or from the left, but 
always from the direction in which the animals and human figures face; (H) 
that proper names are surrounded by a graven oval ring, making what he 
called a cartouche ; (7) that the cartouches of the preserved portion of the 
Rosetta stone stand for the name of Ptolemy alone ; (8) that the presence of 
a female figure after such cartouches, in other inscriptions, always denotes 
the female sex ; (9) that within the cartouches the hieroglyphic symi)ols 
have a positively phonetic value, either alphabetic or syllabic, and (1()) that 
several different characters may have the same phonetic value. 


Just what these phonetic values are. Dr. Young pointed out in the case of 
fourteen characters, representing nine sounds, six of which are accepted 
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to-day as correctly representing the letters to which he ascribed them, and 
the three others as being correct regarding their essential or consonantal 
element. It is clear, therefore, that he was on the right track thus far, and on 
the very verge of complete discovery. But, unfortunately, he failed to take 
the next step, which would have been to realise that the phonetic values 
given to the characters within the cartouches were often ascribed to them 
also when used in the general text of an inscription ; in other words, that the 
use of an alphabet was not confined to proper names. This was the great 
secret which Young missed, but which his French successor, Jean Frangois 
Champollion, working on the foundation that Young had laid, was enabled 
to ferret out. 


Young’s initial studies of the Rosetta stone were made in 1814 ; his later 
publications bore date of 1819. Champollion’s first announcement of results 
came in 1822 ; his second and more important one in 1824. By this time, 
through study of the cartouches of other inscriptions, he had made out 
almost the complete alphabet, and the ” Riddle of the Sphinx ” was 
practically solved. He proved that the Egyptians had developed a relatively 
complete alphabet (mostly neglecting the vowels, as early Semitic alphabets 
did also) centuries before the Phoenicians were heard of in history. What 
relation this alphabet bore to the Phoenician, we shall have occasion to ask 
in another connection ; for the moment it suffices to know that these strange 
pictures of the Egyptian scroll are really letters. 


Even this statement, however, must in a measure be modified. These 
pictures are letters and something more. Some of them are purely 
alphabetical in character, and some are symbolic in another way. Some 
characters represent syllables. Others stand sometimes as mere 
representatives of sounds, and again, in a more extended sense, as 
representatives of things, such as all hieroglyphics doubtless were in the 
beginning. In a word, this is an alphabet, but not a perfected alphabet such 


as (‘modern nations are accustomed to ; hence the enormous difficulties and 
complications it presented to the early investigators. 


Champollion did not live to clear up all the mysteries of the hieroglyphics. 
His work was taken up and extended by his pupil Rosellini, and in 
particular by Richard Lepsius in Germany ; followed by M. Renouf, and by 
Samuel Birch, of the British Museum, and more recently by such well- 
known Egyptologists as MM. Maspero, Mariette, and Chabas, in France ; 
Drs. Brugsch, Meyer, and Erman in Germany; Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, the 
present head of the Department of Oriental Antiquities at the British 
Museum, and Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie. But the work of later 
investigators has been largely one of exhumation and translation of records, 
rather than of finding methods. 


Let us now turn more specifically to the writing itself. A glance shows that 
the objects delineated are, as might be expected, those which were familiar 
to the people that originated the writing. Here we see Egyptian hawks, 
serpents, ibises, and the like, and the human figure, depicted in the crude 
yet graphic way characteristic of Egyptian art. But in addition to these 
familiar figures there are numerous conventionalised designs. These also, 
there is reason to believe, were originally representations of familiar 
objects, but, for convenience of rendering, the pictures have been 
supplanted by conventionalised designs. It is now known that this writing of 
the Egyptians was of a most extraordinary compound character. Part of its 
pictures are used as direct representations of the objects presented. But let 
us examine some examples : 
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mat eye. ^-tt-^.^ A<A*A* eyes. 


I pau birds. 


I 


But, again, the picture of an object may stand for some idea symbolised )y 
that object, thus becoming an ideograph, as in the following instances: 


(t\A_ ) J<AcATAIM honey ^ > ba soul , .-, ^^ ^ A pet to see. 


>A 


X fo prorecr. /CK:> ta male. 


Here the sacred ibis or the sacred bull symbolises the soul. The bee stands 
for honey, the eyes for the verb ”to see.” 


Yet again the Egyptian pictures may stand neither as pictures of things, nor 
as ideographs, but as having the phonetic value of a syllable. 


pet the MACA meh to fill. 


V >i pet fhe sky or heaven. 


Vv 


Sucli syllabic signs may be used either singly, as above, or in combination, 
as we Shall see illustrated in a moment. 


Hut one other stage of evolution is possible ; namely, the use of signs with a 
purely alphabetical significance. The Egyptians made this step also, and 
their strangely conglomerate writing makes use of the following alphabet: 


^a^ Q «Jnd ({(jor\t y\or(3 a J| fe Q p M“M-a— / Asor£=:in. <V\AA^ r Wn <:> 
or .M rend ^ fgA fii OX(kf^ P**”!* C3ns(9h) 


In a word, then, the P^gyptian writing has passed through all the stages of 
development, from the purely pictorial to the alphabetical, but with this 
strange qualification — that while advancing to the later stages it retains the 
use of the crude earlier forms. As Canon Taylor has graphically phrased it, 
the Egyi)tian writing is a completed structure, but one from which the 
scaffolding has not been removed. 


The next step would have been to remove the now useless scaffolding, 
leaving a purely alphabetical writing as the completed structure. Looking at 
the matter from the modern standpoint, it seems almost incredible that so 
intelligent a people as the Egyptians should have failed to make this 
advance. 
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Yet the facts stand, that as early as the time of the Pyramid Builders, say 
4000 years B.C., the Egyptians had made the wonderful analysis of sounds 
without which the invention of an alphabet would be impossible. They had 
set aside certain of their hieroglyphic symbols and given them alphabetical 
significance. They had learned to write their words with the use of this 
alphabet ; and it would seem as if, in the course of a few generations, they 
must come to see how unnecessary was the cruder form of picture writing 
which this alphabet would naturally supplant ; but in point of fact they 


never did come ‘to a realisation of this seemingly simple proposition. 
Generation after generation, and century after century, they continued to use 
their same cumbersome, complex writing, and it remained for an outside 
na-tion to prove that an alphabet pure and simple was capable of fulfilling 
all the conditions of a written language. 


Thus in practice there is found in the hieroglyphics the strangest 
combination of ideographs, syllabic signs, and alphabetical signs or true 
letters, used together indiscriminately. 


It was, for example, not at all unusual after spelling a word syllabically or 
alphabetically to introduce a figure giving the idea of the thing intended, 
and then even to supplement this with a so-called determinative sign or 
figure : 


^ getten monkey T\fAh 94 cavady. 
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temcUl wings, [c^yj^-f^s^f^jM^w quadrupeds. 


Here geften’ monkey, is spelled out in full, but the picture of a monkey is 
added as a determinative ; second, ge7iu, cavalry, after being spelled is 
made unequivocal by the introduction of a picture of a horse ; third, temati, 
wings, though spelled elaborately, has pictures of wings added ; and fourth, 
tatu, quadrupeds, after being spelled, has a picture of a quadruped, and then 
the picture of a hide, which is the usual determinative of a quadruped, 
followed by three dashes to indicate the plural number. 


These determinatives are in themselves so interesting, as illustrations of the 
association of ideas, that it is worth while to add a few more examples. The 
word pet, which signifies “heaven,” and which has also the meaning ” up ” 
or ” even,” is represented primarily by what may be supposed to be a 
conventionalised picture of the covering to the earth. But this picture used 


as a determinative is curiously modified in the expression of other ideas, as 
it symbolises “evening” when a closed flower is added, and “night” when a 
star hangs in the sky, and ” rain or tempest ” when a series of zigzag lines, 
which by themselves represent water, are appended. 


A\Q/naser evening. 4;\\W/“/ie/iw darkness. “|p5F5 Aerh night. 
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As aids to memory such pictures are obviously of advantage, but this 
adviinta’‘e, in the modern view, is outweighed by the cumbrousness of the 
system of writing as a whole. 


Wliy was such a complex system retained ? Chiefly, no doubt, because the 
Egyptians, like all other highly developed peoples, were conservatives. 
They hehl to their old method after a better one had been invented, just as 
ljalt”the Western world to-day holds to an antiquated system of weights and 
measures after a far simpler system of decimals has been introduced. But 
this iidierent conservatism was enormously aided, no doubt, “by the fact 
that tlie Egyptian language, like the Chinese, has many words that have a 
varied signiti“‘ance, making it seem necessary, or at least highly desirable, 
either to spell sui-h words with different signs, or, having spelled them in 
the same way, to introduce the varied determinatives. 


Here are some examples of discrimination between words of the same 
sound by the use of different signs : 


DA AA 


c=nA pa 


the. 
house. 


company. 


paut niwQ. 


AO paut 


cycle 


paut 


good. 


Here, it will be observed, exactly the same expedient is adopted which we 
still retain when we discriminate between words of the same sound by 
different spelling, as, to, two, too ; whole, hole ; through, threw, etc. 


But the more usual Egyptian method was to resort to determinatives ; the 
results seem to us most extraordinary. After what has been said, the 
following examples will explain themselves : 


^ -< Aobe. M^an to open. ^ an shrine. ^^ un appearance. “WW\\«/A 
lighfness. \sy.](Ji//i shaved M~^«/i To pull ouMiain 


pet 


„Z^ 
pet 


rhe sky. 


P— -j| ^pet heaven & earTh, pet heaven earrhthell. 


to see. 


D>=A 


Q pet a kind of unguent. 


to open oiit to exhend.. 
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It goes without saying that the great mass of people in Egypt were never 
able to write at all. Had they been accustomed to do so, the Egyptians 
would have been a nation of artists. Even as the case stands, a remarkable 
number of men must have had their artistic sense considerably developed, 


for the birds, animals, and human figures constantly presented on their 
hieroglyphic scrolls are drawn with a degree of fidelity which the average 
European of to-day would certainly find far beyond his skill. <i 


LITERATURE 


The literary remains of Egypt have come to us through two channels, one of 
these being the inscriptions on walls and monuments, to which reference 
has just been made, and the other the papyrus rolls that constituted books 
proper. Of course the main body of the monumental inscriptions can only 
by courtesy be said to belong to the literature of the country. For the most 
part they are records of political and religious affairs such as hardly come 
within the domain of literature. On the other hand, there are certain 
examples of a more distinctly literary character. 


One of the most important illustrations of this class of inscription is a poem 
which recounts certain of the deeds of Ramses the Great, in particular the 
great fight which this monarch made against the Kheta or Hittites. We have 
quoted it in the chapter devoted to Ramses II. There are other monumental 
inscriptions that have a purely historical character, inasmuch as they give 
lists of names of the kings of the various dynasties. Unfortunately, no one of 
these chronological inscriptions is complete. The same is true of the most 
important historical document on papyrus — a document known as the 
Turin papyrus because it is preserved in the museum in that city. It is worth 
noting, however, that these chronological lists, as far as they go, tend to 
support the list of Manetho, to which reference has previously been made. 
These lists of Manetho, it will be recalled, have come down to us only 
through certain excerpts made by Josephus and others, the original work 
having been lost in its entirety. But a comparison of these lists at second- 
hand with the original Egyptian documents has shown, as Professor Petrie 
remarks, what a real history the work of Manetho must have been, and how 
great a deprivation its loss is to the modern historian. 


The papyrus rolls on which most of the literary remains of Egypt are 
inscribed are true books. The book of folded leaves is a comparatively 
modern invention. Throughout antiquity, including the classical times, the 
roll constituted the only form of book in use, unless, indeed, we include 
waxen tablets, which are hardly to be considered books in the proper sense 
of the word ; at least it is not known that they were ever used for the 
transcription of lengthy works to be placed on sale, though it is probable 
that authors used them, at least for the rough drafts of their compositions. It 


is well known that in later classical times the parchment roll came to be 
sul)stituted for the roll of papyrus, tliough the latter held its own for a long 
time, and was still employed exceptionally in the Middle Ages ; but the old 
Egyptian parchment was unknown, and though inscriptions were sometimes 
made on pieces of linen, the regular material for book-making was papyrus. 


The papyrus sheet was made by gluing together pieces of tlic outer rind or 
bark of the stem of the papyrus plant, these pieces being placed in two 


layers and dried under pressure. The sheets of pa‘Dyrus were from six or 
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eicrht to about fourteen inches in width, and were often many feet in length. 
The inscription, made with a reed pen, not altogether unhke a modern quill, 
was written in columns at right angles to the length of the papyrus sheet, 
these columns being of varying width, but usually of a size convenient for 
the scribe in writing and for the reader. If we may judge from a statue that 
has been preserved, the scribe at work sat with his feet crossed hke 


a modern tailor. Papyrus is, of course, a very fragile and perishable 
substance ; therefore it is only in the dry climate of Egypt that documents of 
this nature are likely to be preserved. Thanks to the unusual atmosphere of 
Egypt, however, large numbers of these documents have come down to us, 
some of them dating from the third millennium B.C. These documents 
represent various classes of literature. Of historical writings, the most 
important is the Turin papyrus, already referred to. A still more ancient 
document is known as the Prisse papyrus, being named after its discoverer, 
Prisse d’Avenne. It is virtually a series of essays containing moral precepts 
and dissertations on the art of right living. Aside from its contents, this 
particular papyrus roll has unusual interest because it shows us the hieratic 
writing of the Egyptians in its oldest known form, the hieratic character 
being a niiu-li niotlilied cursive form of hieroglyphic simplified in the 
interest ‘of rapid writing. It was believed by the French philologist, De 
Rouge, that this hieratic character formed tlie basis of the Phtenician 
alphabet, and a large number of scholars have accepted this conclusion, 
which, however, is now seemingly about to be abandoned. Other essays of 
the Egyptians, on medical and mathematical subjects, have been preserved 
in considerable numbers. 


There is yet another form of literary production that is abundantly 
represented among the papyrus documents. This is the religious work 
known as the Book of the Dead, a book that was substantially the Bible of 
tiie Egyptians, numerous copies of which in whole or in part are still in 
existence. An additional interest attaches to many copies of the Book of the 
Dead in the fact that pictures are introduced to illustrate the narrative. One 


is prone to think of book illustration as a relatively modern art ; but in point 
of fact, as these documents prove, it is an art that was practised by 


JU rA-T’-APATA-AAMA 


biATUE OK A Scribe (Fifth DiNAsiy) (Now in the Louvre) 
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the ancient Egyptians more than two thousand years before the Christian 
era. 


From a purely literary standpoint, the most important remains preserved on 
papyrus are the various more or less perfect copies of romances and of 
poems. The romances are somewhat of the character of what we should call 
fairy tales, though elements of realism are not lacking in some of them ; and 
the poems include love songs and other lyrics. It is extremely difficult to 
judge the artistic merits of productions in so alien a tongue, and it has been 
noted by Egyptologists that certain recitals were apparently very popular in 
Egypt, the merits of which are lost upon the modern interpreter, because 
even the greatest of modern students can hardly claim a degree of pro- 
ficiency in the language that suffices for the appreciation of the niceties of 
usage. There are certain of the tales and poems, however, which in point of 
conception, thought, and construction must be admitted to have 
conspicuous merit, even when judged by modern standards. 


As soon as the tales of ancient Egypt had been recovered in sufficient 
number to allow some idea of its popular literature, it was seen that stories 
of travel and adventure formed a considerable portion. But for a long time 
no tale of the sea came to light. In fact, it seemed doubtful that such a one 
existed. The Greek and Latin writings constantly reiterate the statement that 
the Egyptians regarded the sea as impure, and that none would venture on it 


of his own will, and upon this authority modern investigators had a well- 
formed theory that Egypt never had a navy or native sailors. 


To them Queen Hatshepsu’s voyages of exploration and the naval victories 
of Ramses III were the deeds of hired Phoenicians. But the discovery of a 
tale at St. Petersburg — a tale which takes us far back to the XIIth Dynasty, 
before any Phoenicians had yet appeared on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, or Egypt had any thought of Syrian conquest — tends to 
upset these old ideas, and lead us to the belief that the sailors whom 
Pharaoh sent for the perfumes and goods of Arabia were native born 
Egyptians. 


The tale of The Castaway was discovered in the Imperial Hermitage Mu- 
seum at St. Petersburg by M. Golenischeff in 1880. No one knows where 
the papyrus was found, or how it got in Russia, or even came to be in the 
Hermitage Museum. It has taken its place as a classic of the XIIth Dynasty, 
as that of the Two Brothers is of the X1Xth. 


On reading it, one immediately thinks of Sindhad the Sailor except that the 
serpents it was Sindbad’s fortune to meet were far from being the amiable 
creatures described by the Egyptian sailor. There is, indeed, no very good 
reason to consider the famous tale of the Thousand and One Nights as a 
modern version of the Egyptian narrative. The sailors’ love for the recital of 
marvellous adventure is too natural, too far-spread, for us to fasten the one 
upon the other. 


The tale of The Castaway seems clearly to be a theological idea dressed up 
in romance form. The mysterious island is the Isle of the Double, i.e. the 
home of dead souls, and the serpent is its guardian. The voyage describes 
the long journey to the other world — that trip on the mysterious western 
sea, and the final reaching of the home of the soul. The basic conception of 
the whole thing is typically Egyptian. Perhaps our estimate of Egyi)tian 
literature cannot be completed better than by the presentation of the actual 
text of this romance. Our version is from G. Maspero’s rendering of M. 
Golenischeff’s translation of the original papyrus in the Imperial Hermitage 
Museum, St. Petersburg.” 
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THE CASTAWAY : A TALE OF THE TWELFTH DYNASTY 


The learned attendant said : ” Rejoice thy heart, O my chief, for we have 
just reached the fatherland; after having manned the prow of the ship and 
worked the oars, the prow has grazed the sand. All our men are rejoicing 
and embracing each other, for if others beside ourselves have come safel- 
Aht)nie, not a man among us is missing, and, moreover, we have gone to the 
farthest limits of Uauat, and have crossed the regions of Sennnit. Here we 
are returned in peace, and here we are back in our fatherland. Listen, O my 
chief, for if thou dost not uphold me, I have no support. Wash thee, pour 
water over thy hands, then go, address thyself to Pliaraoh, and may thy 
heart preserve tliy speech from confusion, for if a man’s mouth may save 
him, on the other hand, his words may cause his face to be covered over ; ^ 
act according to the impulse of thy heart, and anything thou mayest say will 
put me at ease. 


” Now I shall relate to thee what happened to me personally. I set out for the 
mines of Honhem, and went to sea in a ship one hundred and fifty cubits 
long and forty wide, with one hundred and fifty of the best sailors in the 
land of Egypt, men who had seen heaven and earth, and whose hearts were 
stouter than those of lions. They had foretold that the wind would not be 
unfavourable, or that we would have none at all; but a gust of wind sprang 
up as soon as we were on the deep, and as we approached the shore, the 
breeze freshened and stirred the waves to a height of eight cubits. As for 
myself, I seized a plank, but the rest perished, without one remaining. A 
wave of the sea threw me upon an island after I had spent three days with 
no other companion than my own heart. I lay down to rest in a thicket, and 
darkness enveloped me ; then I employed my legs in search of something 
for my mouth. I found figs and grapes and many kinds of fine vegetal>les, 
berries, nuts, melons of all kinds, fish, birds, — nothing was lacking. I 
satisfied my hunger, and threw away the surplus of what I had gatliered. I 
dug a ditch, lit a fire, and prepared a sacrifice to tlie gods. 


” Suddenly 1 heard a voice like thunder, caused, as I believed, by a wave of 
the sea. The trees trembled, the earth shook; I uncovered my face, and saw 
that a serpent was approaching. lie was thirty cubits long, with a beard that 
hung down for over two cubits ; his body was as if incrusted with gold on a 
colour of lapis lazuli. He planted himself before me, opened his mouth, and 
while I remained dumbfounded before him, he said : 


*? Wliat has brought thee, what has brought thee, little one, what has 
brought thee? If thou delayest to tell me what has brought thee to this isle, I 
will make thee know what thou art; either thou shalt disappear like a (lame, 
or thou slialt tell me something I never before have heard, and which I 
knew not before.’ Then he seized me in his mouth, carried me to his lair, 
and laid me down unharmed; I was safe and sound and whole. 


“Then he opened his mouth, and while I remained speechless before him, 
he said, ‘ What has brought thee, what has brought thee, little one, to this 
isle which is in the sea and whose shores are in the midst of the waves ? ‘ 


” Treplied with arms hanging low before him. 2 I said : ‘ I embarked for 


1 Possibly an allusion to the custom of covering the faces of criminals while 
they were being led to the scaffold. The order, “Cover his face,” was 
equivalent to a condemnation. — M. Mas— 


PEKO. 


‘ This is the attitude in which the monuments represent suppliants or 
inferiors before their masters. — Masi’eho. 
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the mines, by Pharaoh’s order, in a ship one hundred and fifty cubits long 
and forty wide. It was manned by one hundred and fifty of the best sailors 
of the land of Egypt, who had seen heaven and earth, and whose hearts 
were stouter than those of the gods. They had declared that the wind would 
not be unfavourable, or even that there would be none at all, for each one of 


them surpassed his companions in the prudence of his heart and the strength 
of his arms, and I, I yielded to them in nothing ; but a storm arose while we 
were on the deep, and as we approached the shore the gale still freshened 
and threw up the waves to a height of eight cubits. As for mj’self, I seized a 
plank, but the rest on the ship perished and not one remained with me 
during three days. And now here I am with thee, for I was cast on this isle 
by a wave of the sea.’ 


” Thereupon he said to me: ‘ Fear not, fear not, little one, let not thy face 
show sorrow. If thou art here with me, it is because God has let thee live. 
“Tis he who has brought thee to the Isle of the Double, where nothing is 
lacking, and which is filled with all good things. Behold ; thou shalt pass 
month after month here until thou hast stayed four months in this isle, then 
a ship shall come from thy country with sailors ; thou mayest then depart 
with them to thy country and thou shalt die in thy native city. Let us talk 
and be happy ; whosoever enjoys chatting can support misfortune ; let me 
tell thee what there is on this island. I am here surrounded by my brothers 
and children, together we are seventy-five serpents, children and retainers, 
without including a young girl whom Fortune sent me, on whom the fire of 
heaven fell and burnt to ashes. As for thee, if thou art strong and thy heart is 
patient thou shalt yet press thy children to thy heart and embrace thy wife ; 
thou shalt again behold thy house, and best of all thou shalt reach thy 
country and be among thy people.’ Then he bowed to me and I touched the 
ground before him. ‘ Now this is what I have to tell thee on this subject, I 
shall describe thee to Pharaoh and make thy greatness known to him. I shall 
send thee paint and offertory perfumes,! pomades, cinnamon, and incense 
employed in the temples, the kind that is offered to the gods. I shall also tell 
all that, thanks to thee, I was enabled to see, and the whole nation together 
shall give thee thanks. For thee I shall slay asses in sacrifice. I shall pluck 
birds for thee, and send ships to thee filled with all the marvels of Egypt, as 
if to a god, friend of men in a distant country which men know not.’ 


” He smiled at what I said on account of what was on his heart, and said : ‘ 
Thou art not rich in essences, for all that thou hast enumerated unto me is 
naught after all but incense, while I, I am lord of the land of Punt, and there 
have I plenty of essences. But the offertory perfume of which thou speakest 


of sending me is not plentiful in this isle ; but when once thou leavest it, 
never shalt thou see it again, for it shall be changed into waves.’ 


” And behold the ship appeared as he had predicted. I perched myself upon 
a high tree to try to distinguish who were on it. I hastened to tell him the 
news, but found that he knew it already ; and he said to me, ‘ Good journey, 
good journey home, little one, let thine eyes rest upon thy children, and may 
thy name remain fair in thy city — these are my wishes for thee.’ Then I 
bent before him with low-hanging arms, and he gave me presents of 
essences, offertory perfume, pomade, cinnamon, thuya, sapan wood, 
powdered antimony, cypress, ordinary incense in great quantity, 


1 Hakonu was one of the seven canonical oils which were offered to the 
gods and departed spirits during sacrifice. — Maspeko. 
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elephants’ teeth, greyhounds, baboons, green monkeys, and all kinds of 
good and precious things. I put all on board the ship that had come, and 
prostrating,’ mvself, I offered him worship. He said to me, ‘Behold, thou 
shalt arrive/in thy country after two months, thou shalt press thy children to 
thy heart and thou shalt lie in thy tomb.’ And after that I went down to the 
shore towards the siiip and called to the sailors on board. I gave thanks on 
the shores to the lord of the isle as well as to those who lived upon it. 


” When we had come, the second month, to the city of Pharaoh, just as the 
other i)ad pre<licted, we drew near the palace. I entered unto Pharaoh, and 
gave him all the presents I had brought into the country from that island, 
and he thanked me before the assembled people. That is why he made an 
attendant of me, and let me join the king’s courtiers. Look upon me, now 
that I have reached the shore once more, and having seen and undergone so 
much. Hear my prayer, for it is good to listen to people. Some one said to 
me, ‘ liecome a learned man, my friend, thou wilt arrive at honours,’ and 
behold I have arrived.” 


This is taken from beginning to end as it is found in the book. Who lias 
written it is the scribe with nimble fingers. Ameni-Amen-aa, Life, Health, 
Strength. c 
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CHAPTER XII. 


CONCLUDING SUMMARY OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY 


In thus following the course of Egyptian history as outlined in the pages of 
such ancient authorities as Herodotus, Manetho, and Diodorus, and such 
recent students as Brugsch Pasha, Mariette Pasha, and Professors Erman, 
Maspero, and Petrie, we have been enabled to gain a tolerably clear picture 
of the life of the most celebrated nation of antiquity. 


There is one feature of that life, however, which this story leaves quite in 
the dark ; namely, its beginnings. The ancients, beyond vaguely hinting at 
an Ethiopian origin of the Egyptians, confessed themselves in the main 
totally ignorant of the subject. And it must be confessed that the patient 
researches of modern workers have not sufficed fully to lift the veil of this 
ignorance. Theories have been propounded, to be sure. It was broadly 
suggested by Heeren that one might probably look to India as the original 
cradle of the Egyptian race. Hebrew scholars, however, naturally were 
disposed to find that cradle in Mesopotamia, and some later archaeologists, 
among them so great an authority as Maspero, believe that the real 
beginnings of Egyptian history should be traced to equatorial Africa. But 
there are no sure data at hand to enable one to judge with any degree of 
certainty as to which of these hypotheses, if any one of them, is true. 


The whole point of view of modern thought regarding this subject has been 
strangely shifted during the last half century. Up to that time it was the firm 
conviction of the greater number of scholars that, in dealing with the races 
of antiquity, we had but to cover a period of some four thousand years 
before the Christian era. Any hypothesis that could hope to gain credence in 
that day must be consistent with this supposition. But the anthropologists of 
the past two generations have quite dispelled that long current illusion, and 
we now think of the history of man as stretching back tens, or perhaps 
hundreds, of thousands of years into the past. 


Applying a common-sense view to the history of ancient nations from this 
modified standpoint, it becomes at once apparent how very easy it may be 
to follow up false clews and arrive at false conclusions. Let us suppose, for 


example, that, as Heeren believed and as some more modern investigators 
have contended, the skulls of the Egyptians and those of tlie Indian races of 
antiquity, as preserved in the tombs of the respective countries, bear a close 
resemblance to one another. What, after all, does this prove ? Presumably it 
implies that these two widely separated nations have perhaps had a com- 
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raon origin. But it might mean that the Egyptians had one day been 
emigrants from India, or conversely, that the Indians had migrated from 
Egvpt, or yet again, that the forbears of both nations had, at a remoter 
epoch, occupied some iTther region, perhaps in an utterly different part of 
the globe from either India or Egypt. And even such a conclusion as this 
would have to be accepted witli a large element of doubt. For, up to the 
present, it must freelv be admitted that the studies of the anthropologists 
have by no means tixed the physical characters of the different races with 
sufficient clearness to enable ‘us to predicate actual unity of race or unity of 
origin from a seeming similarity of skulls alone, or even through more 
comprehensive comparisim of physical traits, were these available. 


More than this, any such comparison as that which attempts to link the 
Kgyptians with Indians or Hebrews or Ethiopians is, after all, only a narrow 
view of tlie subject extending over a comparatively limited period of time. 
If it were shown that tlie first members of that race which came to be 
known as tho ICgyptians came to the valley of the Nile from India or 
Mesopotamia or Ethiopia, the fact would have undoubted historic interest, 
but it would after all oidy take us one step farther back along the course of 
the evolution of that ancient civilisation, and the question would still remain 
an open one as to what was the real cradle of the race. For in the modern 
view, as has just been said, when one speaks of the evolution of civilisation, 
his mind must grasp the idea of tens of thousands of years, during which, 
the most casual reflection will make it clear, races may have migrated this 
way and that, northward, eastward, westward, southward, and may have 
reversed their course of migration over and over again, leaving few traces 
through which the historian of a later time could follow them in 
imagination. 


There is indeed a tradition, which Diodorus has preserved to us, that the 
Egyptian of an early day made a great conquering tour through Greece and 
all of western Asia to India, and back again to the region of the Nile. We 
have already pointed out that such vague traditions as this probably 
represent a racial memory of actual historical events, distorted of course as 
to all details. But all this, it must be repeated over and over again, is only 
conjecture. 


Anthropology is the newest of sciences, and it will scarcely in our day 
attain a knowledge that will enable the historian to solve the problem of the 
origin of any one of the remoter races of antiquity. The history of such 
relatively newer races as the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Romans may 
indeed be, at least conjecturally, made out at no distant day ; but we must 
expect that the probably far remoter civilisation of China, India, 
Mesopotamia, and Egypt will long continue to baffle the investigator. 


But even [)resent knowledge suffices to change utterly the point of view 
with which the modern historian regards these so-called ancient races. So 
long as one regarded the history of the world as comprising only some four 
thousand years before the Christian era, it was quite clear that in speaking 
of the earliest historical ages of Egypt, one was dealing with time that might 
properly be called the childhood of our race. One came to speak trippingly 
of the ” Dawn of Civilisation ” as illustrated by the events of the time of the 
Pyramid Builders. But now all that has changed, and it has become clear 
that we know nothing of the dawn of civilisation. 


The earliest records of Egypt that have come down to us, as illustrated, for 
example, in the document known as the Prisse papyrus, which is sometimes 
spoken of as the oldest book in the world, show that, at a time which 
probably preceded the building of the Pyramids, namely, as early as the 
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IInd Dynasty, the Egyptians regarded the civilisation of their day as already 
past its prime. Men of that time were already tiring of the degenerate epoch 
in which they lived, and looking back to the good old days when, as it 


seemed to them, the Egyptians were a great people. As Dr. Taylor has 
remarked, it was a curious irony of fate that should have preserved to us 
such thoughts as these in the oldest written document which has been 
spared for our inspection. But the moral is quite clear. Professor Mahaffy 
has well outlined it when he says that one is perhaps justified in feeling that, 
in point of fact, the old Egyptian who traced the words of the Prisse papyrus 
was right, and that that ancient time was really not the spring-time of 
humanity, but the veritable autumn of civilisation. Such a thought as this 
would have been incomprehensible to the student of any generation before 
our own, but the long vistas of time that have been opened up to our eyes 
through the investigations of the last half century make such a strange 
estimate seem mor*. than plausible. For, after all, what is the sweep of, say, 
six or eight thousand years which is opened to us as the truly historic period 
of man’s existence, compared to the tens of thousands of years that 
preceded ? 


Almost at the beginning of Egyptian history, as we have seen, a race was in 
the field which constructed the most gigantic monuments that human 
ingenuity has even yet conceived. Surely it was no dawn of civilisation that 
could achieve such works as these. In the broadest view, then, there is no 
such thing as ancient history open to the observation of the modern 
historian. All history that we can know from the time of the Pyramid 
Builders to our own day is in this view properly but recent history, and, as 
has just been suggested, perhaps only the history of an oscillating decline 
through the period of the senility of our race. But, however fascinating such 
a view as this may be, for practical purposes one must look a little more 
narrowly. Still, the broad view which regards the ancient Egyptian as a 
brother in blood to the modern European will be the surest ground on which 
to build a record of universal history. 


Professor Mahaffy has pointed out, in the same connection just quoted, that, 
not merely in practical civilisation, but in the appreciation of all the moral 
bearings of an advanced life, the Egyptian of two or three, or perhaps five, 
thousand years before the Christian era, was on a plane differing in no 
essential from the plane of modern Christendom ; and this thought is the 
one that should perhaps be the most prominently borne in mind by any one 


who will gain the truest lesson from the study of the sweep of universal 
history. 


So long as the ancient Egyptian is regarded as playing the part of a weird 
strange member of a civilisation utterly alien to the modern, so long the 
modern is shut out from the best lessons of that ancient history. But when, 
on the other hand, one considers the ancient resident of the valley of the 
Nile as a human being, with desires, emotions, and aspirations almost 
precisely like our own ; a man struggling to solve the same problems of 
practical socialism that we are struggling for to-day, — then, and then only, 
can the lessons of ancient Egyptian history be brought home to us in their 
true meaning and with their true significance. And clearest of all will this 
significance be, perhaps, if we constantly bear in mind the possibility that 
the whole sweep of Egyptian history, during the three or four thousand 
years that separated the Pyramid Builders from the contemporaries of 
Alexander, was a time of national decay — a dark age, if you will, in 
Egyptian history. 
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It is probably because such a view as this is justified that the current 
conception has arisen whicli regards the Egyptian as a mystic, a religion- 
haunted person ; for, in point of fact, it is true that, durnig the greater part of 
the period of this Egyptian history, their race was a priest-ridden one. To 
turn once more to a phrase of Professor Mahaffy’s, ” The priesthood of 
Ecrypt perhaps embalmed the civilisation of the Nile, but they surely killed 
it. Yet there must have been a time when the nation was young and aspiring, 
when its mixed population — no matter whence derived— had that vigour 
whicli is only known to mixed races. There were giants in these days, not in 
stature, but in ideas ; the great Pyramids, the mighty Sphinx, attest their 
existence. Then there came that development of culture’, accompanied of 
course by a degree of weakened virility, which made the great literature of 
the XIIth Dynasty possible, and then priestcraft throt-tled the nation with a 
grip which, despite severe and heroic struggles, was never altogether 
shaken off. Just what it means when the clammy hand of a tixed tIR’<)logy 
clutches at the throat of progressive civilisation, we have a n»‘ar-at-hand 


fllustration in the European Dark Ages, out of which we, at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, are only just striving to emerge, after some fourteen 
or fifteen centuries of combat. Our own experience, then, prepares us well 
to understand the Egyptian history. 


It will doubtless be at least another century, perhaps two or three centuries, 
before the inhabitants of Christendom can look out upon the world with as 
rational a view as that which Plato attained in the fifth century B.C., or 
Cicero in the first, or Marcus Aurelius some two or three centuries later, just 
as the storm-cloud of Oriental superstition was thickening. So it need not 
surprise us that Egypt should have suffered in a like manner for a like 
period. 


In the last analysis, then, it would seem that it is the likeness of Egj/- tian 
history to our own history, rather than its mysterious differences, that gives 
it the greatest charm. The differences are the surface details ; the 
resemblances are as deep as human nature itself. In obtaining this 
conviction, we curiously reversed the old estimate of the strange weird 
people of the Nile, but in so doing we prepare ourselves far better than we 
otherwise could to grasp the import of universal history. « 
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Time dissipates to shining ether the solid angularity of facts. No anchor, no 
cable, no fences, avail to keep a fact. Babylon, Troy, Tyre, Palestine, and 
even early Rome are passing already into fiction. The Garden of Eden, the 
sun standing still in Gibeon, is poetry thenceforward to all nations. Who 
cares what the fact was, when we have made a constellation of it to hang in 
heaven an immortal sign? — Emerson. 


Such is the land which, viewed with the eyes of later epochs, seems a 
theatre of marvels ; such the people whose fortune it was to step first, or 


among the first, from the ranks of barbarians into the phalanx of 
civilisation. How and when and where they took this step — or rather made 
this long slow climb — we do not know. But they themselves had traditions 
regarding their origin and early history, some of which have come down to 
us, chiefly through the medium of Greek historians. 


These traditions are not, of course, to be weighed in the same scale with the 
concrete findings of the modern historical investigators. But neither, on the 
other hand, should they be altogether set aside. We live in a world curiously 
woven full of paradox and illusion. Often it chances that the records, even 
of recent times, which bear the fullest stamp of authenticity, are really 
nothing more than fables — a mixture of prejudice, and falsehood, and 
myth, and fetich. And, on the other hand, it may chance that a purely 
fabulous record contains the very essence of history. Indeed, always, where 
the tradition is of long standing and widely accepted among a people at 
some stage of its evolution, such tradition must be redolent of the Zeitgeist 
of its epoch. 


It may be, as such fables commonly are, an impossible tale of gods and 
godlike heroes, of superhuman feats and supernatural revelations ; yet none 
the less it is in one sense historically true. If nothing more, it is the 
epitomised history of the psychology of an epoch. But generally it is more 
than that : it is the idealised expression of a racial memory of actual events 
— idealised, glorified, transfigured, yet perhaps never actually created save 
upon a substratum of facts. And how infinitely expressive this idealised 
record becomes. It condenses the events of centuries, sometimes into a 
phrase ; it embodies the essence of the civilisation of an epoch in a parable. 
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Wlio woukl give up the Homeric legends, with their records of gods and 
supernatural heroes, for the realistic recitals of a Thucydides ? Who would 
give up the myths of Greece for a record of actual wars and conquests? 
Fortunately we have not to make the choice ; we may retain the one record 
to supi)lement and complete tlie other. So the historian should do with the 
early records of every people, wherever accessible. 


Apart from the monuments of the Egyptians themselves, the oldest account 
of this people which has come down to us in profane literature is that given 
bv Herodotus. This account has peculiar interest because it is given bv an 
eye-witness. Herodotus travelled in Egypt some time about the begin-nino- 
of the fifth century B.C., when Egypt was just being opened up to the 
foriMgner. It does not appear that Herodotus knew the language of the 
country, and he was, therefore, necessarily debarred from attaining as 
intimate a knowledge of the people as might otherwise have been possible. 
It has been susi)eete(I also that the Egyptian priests amused themselves not 
a little in tilling the mind of Herodotus with tales of very doubtful 
authenticity. Hut be that as it may, Herodotus had a keen eye, and he has left 
us vivid and interesting descriptions of the many marvels that he saw, some 
of which are here presented. In making these citations we shall not for the 
moment attempt the role of the critic, accepting rather the entertaining 
Narrative just as it is given. 


It will be obvious that in many points this narrative partakes of the 
ludicrous ; yet even these portions of the tale have their value. What 
Herodotus tells us of the causes of the rises of the Nile, for example, is 
important as showing the attitude of Greek thought towards this singular 
phenomenon. The naive recital in which Herodotus tells how the wind 
blows the sun from his course, serves in itself to give a clew, not to the 
mind of Herodotus alone, but to the minds of his contemporaries, — a clew 
which will be of the utmost value in aiding one to estimate the status of 
various historical reports that come to us from antiquity. But, on the other 
hand, what Herodotus lias to tell us of his actual observations as to the land 


and the manners and customs of its people, is of the utmost importance as 
the contemporary record of a keen observer, and may be accepted, so far as 
it relates to the actual observations of the author, as historically accurate in 
the fullest modern sense of the word. 


Next to the works of Herodotus, the amplest description of Egypt that has 
come down to us from antiquity is that of Diodorus the Sicilian. This author 
was a contemporary of Csesar and Augustus. He wrote a very famous 
history of the world under the title of The Historical Library’ in forty 
books, of which only about eleven have reached us intact. 


It is not clear whether Diodorus, like Herodotus, visited Egypt in person, 
but he at least was familiar with all the knowledge and tradition of his time 
relating to that country. He lived several centuries later than Herodotus, 
when I’-gypt had long been the field of foreign invasion. Whatever the 
(ireek and the Roman had been able to learn of Egyptian history was 
therefore accessible to him, and what he has to tell us of Egypt has the 
peculiar merit of epitomising })ractically all classical knowledge of the 
people of the Nile. Practically nothing more was added to the stock of 
Western knowledge regarding Egyptian history from his day till the 
nineteenth century, (Aertain statements which Diodorus accepted were 
indeed such as latter-day scepticism would instinctively reject, but, that 
qualification aside, the history of Egypt as Diodorus relates it was 
practically her history as known to the Western world until nineteenth 
century enterprise found the key to 
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the Egyptian monuments. For this reason, if for no other, the story of 
Diodorus will have peculiar and lasting interest ; but in addition to this, the 
narrative has intrinsic merits that render it well worthy of preservation. 


It will be of the utmost interest here, at the very beginning, to compare and 
contrast his account of Egypt with that of Herodotus. If we shall find in it 
certain things, such as his account of the spontaneous generation of mice 
from the mud of the Nile, which seem to justify what has been quoted from 
the critics as to his credulity, we shall find, on the other hand, in his critical 
analysis of the different stories as to the origin of the Nile, and, in his 
finally correct choosing of a true explanation of the annual rise of that river, 
clear proof that he did possess and did sometimes utilise a keen critical 
judgment. Meantime it will be equally clear that he possessed, in no small 
degree, a capacity to write interesting history very different from the more 
arid records which make up some of his later annals. « 


Let us turn, then, to the pages of Herodotus and listen to a classical account 
of the Nile. _ 


In its more extensive inundations, the Nile does not overflow the Delta 
only, but part of that territory which is called Libyan, and sometimes the 
Arabian frontier, and extends about the space of two days’ journey on each 
side, speaking on an average. Of the nature of this river I could obtain no 
certain information, from the priests or from others. It was nevertheless my 
particular desire to know why the Nile, beginning at the sum-mer solstice, 
continues gradually to rise for the space of one hundred days, after which 
for the same space it as gradually recedes, remaining throughout the winter, 
and till the return of the sum-mer solstice, in its former low and quiescent 
state : but all my inquiries of the inhabitants proved ineffectual, and I was 
unable to learn why the Nile was thus distinguished in its properties from 
other streams. I was equally unsuccessful in my wishes to be informed why 
this river alone wafted no breeze from its surface. 


From a desire of gaining a reputation for sagacity, this subject has employed 
the attention of many among the Greeks. There have been three different 
modes of explaining it, two of which merit no further attention than barely 
to be mentioned ; one of them affirms the increase of the Nile to be owing 
to the Etesian winds, which by blowing in an opposite direction, impede the 
river’s entrance to the sea. But it has often happened that no winds have 
blown from this quarter, and the phenomenon of the Nile has still been the 
same. It may also be remarked, that were this the real cause, the same 
events would happen to other rivers, whose currents are opposed to the 
Etesian winds, which, indeed, as having a less body of waters, and 
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Who would give up the Homeric legends, with their records of gods and 
supernatural heroes, for the realistic recitals of a Thucydides ? Who would 
give up the myths of Greece for a record of actual wars and conquests? 
Fortunately we have not to make the choice ; we may retain the one record 
to supplement and complete the other. So the historian should do with the 
early records of every people, wherever accessible. 


Apart from the monuments of the Egyptians themselves, the oldest account 
of this people which has come down to us in profane literature is that given 
by Herodotus. This account has peculiar interest because it is given bv an 
eye-witness. Herodotus travelled in Egypt some time about the beginning of 
the fifth century B.C., when Egypt was just being opened up to the 
foreigner. It does not appear that Herodotus knew the language of the 
country, and he was, therefore, necessarily debarred from attaining as 
intimate a knowledge of the people as might otherwise have been possible. 
It has been suspected also that the Egyptian priests amused themselves not a 
little in tilling the mind of Herodotus with tales of very doubtful 
authenticity. Hut l)e that as it may, Herodotus had a keen eye, and he has 
left us vivid and interesting descrii)tions of the many marvels that he saw, 


some of which are here presented, ‘in making these citations we shall not 
for the moment attempt the role of the critic, accepting rather the 
entertaining narrative just as it is given. 


It will be obvious that in many points this narrative partakes of the 
ludicrous ; yet even these portions of the tale have their value. What 
Herodotus tells us of the causes of the rises of the Nile, for example, is 
important as showing the attitude of Greek thought towards this singular 
phenomenon. The naive recital in which Herodotus tells how the wind 
blows tlie sun from his course, serves in itself to give a clew, not to the 
mind of Herodotus alone, but to the minds of his contemporaries, — a clew 
which will be of the utmost value in aiding one to estimate the status of 
various historical reports that come to us from antiquity. But, on the other 
hand, what Herodotus has to tell us of his actual observations as to the land 
and the manners and customs of its people, is of the utmost importance as 
the contemporary record of a keen observer, and may be accepted, so far as 
it relates to the actual observations of the author, as historically accurate in 
the fullest modern sense of the word. 


Next to the works of Herodotus, the amplest description of Egypt that has 
come down to us from antiquity is that of Diodorus the Sicilian. This author 
was a contemporary of Caesar and Augustus. He wrote a very famous 
history of the world under the title of The Historical Library’ in forty 
books, of which only about eleven have reached us intact. 


it is not clear whether Diodorus, like Herodotus, visited Egypt in person, 
but he at least was familiar with all the knowledge and tradition of his time 
relating to that country. He lived several centuries later than Herodotus, 
when Egypt had long been the field of foreign invasion. Whatever the 
Greek and the Roman had been able to learn of Egyptian history was 
therefore accessible to him, and what he has to tell us of Egypt has the 
peculiar merit of ei)itomising practically all classical knowledge of the 
people of the Nile. Practically nothing more was added to the stock of 
Western knowledge regarding Egyptian history from his day till the 
nineteenth century. Certain statements which Diodorus accepted were 
indeed such as latter-day scepticism would instinctively reject, but, that 
qualification aside, the history of Egypt as Diodorus relates it was 


practically her history as known to the Western world until nineteenth 
century enterprise found the key to 
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again reduced ; but the Nile is differently circumstanced, it never has the 
benefit of rains, whilst it is constantly acted upon by the sun, — a sufficient 
reason why it should in the winter season be proportionably lower than in 
summer. In winter the Nile alone is diminished by the influence of the sun, 
which in summer attracts the water of the rivers indiscriminately ; I impute, 
therefore, to the sun the remarkable properties of the Nile. 


To the same cause is to be ascribed, as I suppose, the state of the air in that 
country, which from the effect of the sun is always extremely rarefied, so 
that in the higher parts of Libya there prevails an eternal summer. If it were 
possible to produce a change in the seasons, and to place the regions of the 
north in those of the south, and those of the south in the north, the sun, 
driven from his place by the storms of the north, would doubtless affect the 
higher parts of Europe, as it now does those of Libya. It would also, I 
imagine, then act upon the waters of the Ister, as it now does on those of the 
Nile. 


That no breeze blows from the surface of the river, may, I think, be thus 
accounted for : Where the air is in a very warm and rarefied state, wind can 
hardly be expected, this generally rising in places which are cold. Upon this 
subject I shall attempt no further illustration, but leave it in the state in 
which it has so long remained. 


In all my intercourse with Egyptians, Libyans, and Greeks, I have only met 
with one person who pretended to have any knowledge of the sources of the 


Nile. This was the priest who had the care of the sacred treasures in the 
temple of Minerva, at Sais. He assured me, that on this subject he possessed 
the most unquestionable intelligence, though his assertions never obtained 
my serious confidence. He informed me, that betwixt Syene, a city of the 
Thebaid, and Elephantine, there were two mountains, respectively 
terminating in an acute summit : the name of the one was Crophi, of the 
other Mophi. He affirmed, that the sources of the Nile, which were 
fountains of unfathomable depth, flowed from the centres of these 
mountains ; that one of these streams divided Egypt, and directed its course 
to the north ; the other in like manner flowed towards the south, through 
Ethiopia. To confirm his assertion, that those springs were unfathomable, he 
told me, that Psammetichus [Psamthek I], sovereign of the country, had 
ascertained it by experiment ; he let down a rope of the length of several 
thousand orgyiie, but could find no bottom. This was the priest’s 
information, on tlie truth of which I presume not to determine. If such an 
experiment was really made, there might perhaps in these springs be certain 
vortices, occasioned by the rever-beration of the water from the mountains, 
of force sufficient to buoy up the sounding line, and prevent its reaching the 
bottom. 
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I was not able to procure any other intelligence than the above, though I so 
far carried my enquiry, that, with the view of making observation, I 
proceeded myself to Elephantine : of the parts which lie beyond that city, I 
can only speak from the information of others. Beyond Elephantine this 
country becomes rugged ; in advancing up the stream it will be necessary to 
hale tlie vessel on each side by a rope, such as is used for oxen. If this 
should give way, the impetuosity of the stream forces the vessel violently 
back again. To this place from Elephantine is a four days’ voyage. 


Thus, without computing that part of it which flows through Egypt, the 
course of the Nile is known to the extent of four months’ journey, partly by 
land and partly by water; for it will be found on experience, that no one can 
go ina less tiine from Elephantine to the Automoli. It is certain that the Nile 
rises in the west, but beyond the Automoli all is uncertainty, this part of the 
country being, from the excessive heat, a rude and uncultivated desert. 


It may not be improper to relate an account which I received from certain 
Cyren;eans. On an expedition which they made to the oracle of Amnion, 
they said tliey had an opportunity of conversing with Etearchus, the 
sovereign of the country : among other topics the Nile was mentioned, and 
it was observeil, that the particulars of its source were hitherto entirely 
unknown. Etearchus informed them, that some Nassamonians once visited 
his court; (these are a people of Africa who inhabit the Syrtes, and a tract of 
land which from thence extends towards the east) on his making enquiry of 
them concerning the deserts of Libya, they related the following incident : 
some young men, who were sons of persons of distinction, had on their 
coming to man’s estate signalised themselves by some extravagance of 
conduct. Among other things, they deputed by lot five of their companions 
to explore the solitudes f)f Libya, and to endeavour at extending their 
discoveries beyond all preceding adventurers. 


All that part of Libya towards the Northern Ocean, from Egypt to the 
promontory of Soloeis, which terminates the third division of the earth, is 
inhabited by the different nations of the Libyans, that district alone 
excepted, in possession of the Greeks and Phoenicians. The remoter parts of 
Libya beyond the seacoast, and the people who inhabit its borders, are 
infested by various beasts of prey; the country yet more distant is a parched 
and immeasurable desert. The young men left their companions, i>eing well 
provided with water and with food, and first proceeded through the region 
which was inhabited ; they next came to that which was infested by wild 
beasts, leaving which, they directed their course westward, through the 
desert. 


After a journey of many days, over a barren and sandy soil, they at length 
discerned some trees growing in a plain ; these they approached, and seeing 
fruit upon them, they gathered it. Whilst they were thus employed, some 


men of dwarfish stature came where they were, seized their persons, and 
carried them away. They were mutually ignorant of each other’s language, 
but the Nassamonians were conducted over many niarshy grounds to a city, 
in which all the inhabitants were of the same diminutive appearance, and of 
a black colour. This city was washed by a great river, which flowed from 
west to east, and abounded in crocodiles. 


Such was the conversation of Etearchus, as it was related to me; he added, 
as the Cyreuicans further told me, that the Nassamonians returned to their 
own country, and reported the men whom they had met to be all of them 
magicians. The river which washed their city, according to the conjecture of 
Etearchus, which probability confirms, was the Nile. The Nile 
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certainly rises in Libya, which it divides; and if it be allowable to draw 
conclusions from things which are well known, concerning those which are 
uncertain and obscure, it takes a similar course with the Ister. This river, 
commencing at the city of Pyrene, among the Celtce, flows through the 
centre of Europe. These Celtse are found beyond the Columns of Hercules ; 
they border on the Cynesians, the most remote of all the nations who 
inhabit the western parts of Europe. At that point which is possessed by the 
Istrians, a Milesian colony, the Ister empties itself into the Euxine. 


The sources of the Ister, as it passes through countries well inhabited, are 
sufficiently notorious ; but of the fountains of the Nile, washing as it does 
the rude and uninhabitable deserts of Libya, no one can speak with 
precision. All the knowledge which I have been able to procure from the 
most diligent and extensive enquiries, I have before communicated. 
Through Egypt it directs its course towards the sea. Opposite to Egypt are 
the mountains of Cilicia, from whence to Sinope, on the Euxine, a good 
traveller may pass in five days : on the side immediately opposite to Sinope, 
the Ister is poured into the sea. Thus the Nile, as it traverses Libya, may 
properly enough be compared to the Ister. But on this subject I have said all 
that I think necessary.’ 


ANOTHER ANCIENT ACCOUNT OF THE NILE 


The River Nile, says Diodorus, breeds many Creatures of several Forms and 
Shapes, amongst which. Two are especially remarkable, the Crocodile and 
the Horse as it’s call’d: Amongst these the Crocodile of the least Creature 
becomes the greatest; for it lays an Egg much of the bigness of that of a 
Goose, and after the young is hatcht, it grows to the length of Sixteen 
Cubits, and lives to the Age of a Man : It wants a Tongue, but has a Body 
naturally arm’d in a wonderful manner. For its Skin is cover’d all over with 
Scales of an extraordinary hardness ; many sharp Teeth are rang’d on both 
sides its Jaws, and Two of them are much bigger than the rest. This Monster 
does not only devour Men, but other Creatures that come near the River. 
His Bites are sharp and destructive, and with his Claws he tears his Prey 
cruelly in Pieces, and what Wounds he makes, no Medicine or Application 
can heal. The Egyptians formerly catcht these Monsters with Hooks, baited 
with raw Flesh ; but of later times, they have us’d to take ‘em with strong 
Nets like Fishes ; sometimes they strike them on the Head with Forks of 
Iron, and so kill them. There’s an infinite Multitude of these Creatures in 
the River and the Neighbouring Pools, in regard they are great Breeders, 
and are seldom kill’d. For the Crocodile is ador’d as a God by some of the 
Inhabitants ; ^nd for Strangers to hunt and destroy them is to no purpose, 
for their Flesh is not eatable. But Nature has provided relief against the 
increase of this destructive Monster ; for the Ichneumon, as it’s call’d (of 
the Bigness of a little Dog) running up and down near the Water-side, 
breaks all the Eggs laid by this Beast, wherever he finds them ; and that 
which is most to be admir’d, is, that he does this not for Food or any other 
Advantage, but out of a natural Instinct for the meer Benefit of Mankind. 


The Beast call’d the River Horse, is Five Cubits long, Four Footed, and 
cloven Hoof’d like to an Ox. He has Three Teeth or Tushes on either side 
his Jaw, appearing outwards larger than those of a Wild-Boar ; as to his 
Ears, Tayl and his Neighing, he’s like to a Horse. The whole Bulk of his 
Body is not much unlike an Elephant ; his Skin is firmer and thicker almost 
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than any other beast. He lives both on Land and Water; in the Day time he 
lies at the Bottom of the River, and in the Night time comes forth to Land, 
and feeds upon the Grass and Corn. If this Beast were so fruitful as to 
brincT fortli Young every Year, he would undo the Husbandman, and 
destroy a LM’ eat part of\ho Com of Egypt. He’s likewise by the help of 
many Hands often cauglit, being struck with Listruments of Iron; for when 
he is f»)und, they liem him round with their Boats, and those on Hoard 
wound him with forked Instruments of Iron, cast at him as so many Darts; 
and liaving strong Ropes to the Irons, they fix in him, they let him go till’ 
he loses Ids’ Blood”, and so dies: His Flesh is extraordinary hard, and of ill 
digestion. There’s nothing in his inner Parts that can be eaten, neither his 
Bowels, nor any other of his Intrails. 


Besides these before mention’d, Nile abounds with multitudes of all sorts of 
Fish ; not only such as are fresh taken to supply the Inhabitants at hand, but 
an innumerable Number likewise which they salt up to send Abroad. To 
conclude, no River in the World is more Beneficial and Serviceable to 
Mankind, than Nile. 


A.si iKM HtiYPTiAN Boat, showing the Method of using Kuddek, Sail, 
and Oars 


Its Inundation begins at the Summer Solstice, and increases till the 
Equinoctial in Autumn; during which time he brings in along with him new 
Soyl, and waters as well the Till’d and Improv’d Ground as that which lies 
waste and untill’d, as long as it pleases the Husbandman; for the Water 
flowing gently and by degrees, they easily divert its Course, by casting up 
small Banks of Earth ; and then by opening a Passage for it, as easily turn it 
over their Land again, if they see it needful. It’s so very advantageous to the 


Inhabitants, and done with so little pains, that most of the Country People 
turn in their Cattel into the sow’d Ground to eat, and tread down the Corn, 
and Four or Five Months after they reap it. Some lightly run over the 
Surface of the Earth with a Plow, after the Water is fallen, and gain a 
mighty Crop without any great Cost or Pains : But Husbandry amongst all 
other Nations is very laborious and chargable, only the Egyptians gather 
their Fruits with little Cost or Labour. That part of the Country likewise 
where Vines are ])lanted after this watering by the Nile, yields a most 
plentiful Vintage. The Fields that after the Inundation are pastur’d by their 
Flocks, yield them this advantage, that the Sheep Yean twice in a 
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Year, and are shorn as often. This Increase of the Nile is wonderful to 
Beholders, and altogether incredible to them that only hear the Report ; for 
when other Rivers about the Solstice fall and grow lower all Summer long, 
this begins to increase, and continues to rise every day, till it comes to that 
height that it overflows almost all Egypt ; and on the contrary in the same 
manner in the Winter Solstice, it falls by degrees till it wholly returns into 
its proper Channel. And in regard the Land of Egypt lies low and 
Champain, the Towns, Cities and Country Villages that are built upon 
rising-ground (cast up by Art) look like the Islands of the Cyclades : Many 
of the Cattel sometimes are by the River intercepted, and so are drown’d ; 
but those that fly to the higher Grounds are preserv’d. During the time of 
the Inundation, the Cattel are kept in the Country Towns and small 
Cottages, where they have Food and Fodder before laid up and prepar’d for 
them. But the common People now at liberty from all Imployments in the 
Field, indulge themselves in Idleness, feasting every day, and giving 
themselves up to all sorts of Sports and Pleasures. Yet out of fear of the 
Inundation, a Watch Tower is built in Memphis, by the Kings of Egypt, 
where those that are imploy’d to take care of this concern, observing to 
what height the River rises, send Letters from one City to another, 
acquainting them how many Cubits and Fingers the River rises, and when it 
begins to decrease ; and so the People coming to understand the Fall of the 
Waters, are freed from their fears, and all presently have a foresight what 


plenty of Corn they are like to have ; and this Observation has been 
Registred from time to time by the Egyptians for many Generations. 


There are great Controversies concerning the Reasons of the overflowing of 
Nile, and many both Philosophers and Historians have endeavour’d to 
declare the Causes of it. Some who have attempted to give their Reasons, 
have been very wide from the Mark. For as for Hellanicus, Cad-mus, 
Hecatseus, and such like ancient Authors, they have told little but frothy 
Stories, and meer Fables. Herodotus, above all other Writers very 
industrious, arid well acquainted with General History, made it his Business 
to find out the Causes of these things, but what he says is notwithstanding 
very doubtful, and some things seem to be repugnant and contradictory one 
to another. 


No Writer hitherto has pretended that he himself ever saw or heard of any 
one else that aftirm’d he had seen the Spring-heads of Nile : All therefore 
amounting to no more but Opinion and Conjecture, the Priests of Egypt 
affirm that it comes from the Ocean, which flows round the whole Earth : 
But nothing that they say is upon any solid grounds, and they resolve 
Doubts by things that are more doubtful ; and to prove what they say, they 
bring Arguments that have need to be proved themselves. 


Thales, who is reckon ‘d one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, is of 
Opinion that the Etesean Winds that beat fiercely upon the Mouth of the 
River, give a check and stop to the Current, and so hinder it from falling 
into the Sea, upon which the River swelling, and its Channel fiU’d with 
Water, at length overflows the Country of Egypt, which lies flat and low. 
Though this seem a plausible Reason, yet it may be easily disprov’d. For if 
it were true what he says, then all the Rivers which run into the Sea against 
the Etesean Winds would overflow in like manner ; which being never 
known in any other part of the World, some other reason and more 
agreeable to Truth must of necessity be sought for. Anaxagoras the 
Philosopher ascribes the Cause to the melting of the Snow in Ethiopia, 
whom the Poet Euripides (who was his Scholar) follows. 
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Neither is it any hard Task to confute this Opinion, since it’s apparent to all, 
that by reason of the parching Heats, there’s no Snow in Ethiopia at that 
time of the Year. For in these Countries there’s not tlie least Sign either of 
Frost, Cold or any other effects of Winter, especially at the time of the 
overflowing of Nile. And suppose there be abundance of Snow in the higher 
Parts of Ethiopia, yet what is affirm’d is certainly false : For every River 
that is swell’il with Snow, fumes up in cold Fogs, and thickens the Air; but 
about Nile, only above all other Rivers, neither mists gather, nor are there 
any cold Breezes, nor is the Air gross and thick. Herodotus says that Nile is 
such in its own nature, as it seems to be in the time of its increase ; for that 
in Winter, when the Sun moves to the South, and runs its daily course 
directly over Africa, it exliales so much Water out of Nile, that it decreases 
against Nature ; and in Summer when the Sun returns to the North, the 
Rivers of Greece, and the Rivers of all other Northern Countries, fall and 
decrease ; and tlierefore that it is not so strange for Nile about Summer time 


to increase, and in Winter to fall and grow lower. But to this it may be an- 
rr^ M-A VA,-V*? 
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swer’d, that if the Sun exhale so much moisture out of Nile in Winter time, 
it would do the like in other Rivers in Africa, and so they must fall as well 
as Nile, wliich no where happens throughout all Africa, and therefore this 
Author’s Reason is frivolous ; for the Rivers of Greece rise not in the 
Winter, by reason of the remoteness of the Sun, but by reason of the great 
Rains that fall at that time. Ephorus, who gives the last account of the thing, 
endeavours to ascertain the Reason, but seems not to find out the Truth. 


The whole Land of Egypt (says he) is cast up from the River, and the Soyl 
is of a loose and spungy nature, and has in it many large Clifts and hollow 
Places, wherein are abundance of Water, which in the Winter-time is frozen 
up, and in the Summer issues out on every side, like Sweat from the Pores, 
which occasions the River Nile to rise. This Writer does not only lictray his 
own Ignorance of the nature of Places in Egypt, that he never saw them 
himself, but likewise that he never was rightly inform’d by any that was 
acquainted with them. And indeed no Man is to expect any certainty from 
Ephorus, who may be palpably discern’d not to make it his business in 
many things to declare the Truth. 
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The Philosophers indeed in Memphis have urg’d strong Reasons of the 
Increase of Nile, which are hard to be confuted ; and though they are 
improbable, yet many agree to them. For they divide the Earth into Three 
Parts, one of which is that wherein we inhabit ; another quite contrary to 
these Places in the Seasons of the Year ; the Third lying between these Two, 
which they say is uninhabitable by reason of the scorching heat of the Sun ; 
and therefore if Nile should overflow in the Winter-time, it would be clear 
and evident that its Source would arise out of our Zone, because then we 
have the most Rain : But on the contrary being that it rises in Summer, it’s 
very probable that in the Country opposite to us it’s Winter-time, where 
then there’s much Rain, and that those Floods of Water are brought down 
thence to us : And therefore that none can ever find out the Head-Springs of 


Nile, because the River has its Course through the opposite Zone ; which is 
uninhabited. And the exceeding sweetness of the Water, they say, is the 
Confirmation of this Opinion ; for passing through the Torrid Zone, the 
Water is boil’d, and therefore this River is sweeter than any other in the 
World ; for Heat does naturally dulcorate Water. But this reason is easily 
refuted ; for it’s plainly impossible that the River should rise to that height, 
and come down to us from the opposite Zone ; especially if it be granted 
that the Earth is round. But if any yet shall be so obstinate as to affirm it is 
so as the philosophers have said, I must in short say it’s against and contrary 
to the Laws of Nature. 


For being they hold Opinions that in the nature of the things can hardly be 
disprov’d, and place an inhabitable part of the World between us and them 
that are opposite to us ; they conclude, that by this device, they have made it 
impossible, and out of the reach of the Wit of Man to confute them. But it is 
but just and equal, that those who affirm any thing positively, should prove 
what they say, either by good Authority or strength of Reason. How comes 
it about that only the River Nile should come down to us from the other 
opposite Zone ? Have we not other Rivers that this may be as well apply’d 
to ? As to the Causes alledg’d for the sweetness of the Water, they are 
absurd : For if the Water be boyl’d with the parching Heat, and thereupon 
becomes sweet, it would have no productive quality, either of Fish or other 
Kinds of Creatures and Beasts ; for all Water whose Nature is chang’d by 
Fire, is altogether incapable to breed any living thing, and therefore being 
that the Nature of Nile contradicts this decoction and boyling of the Water, 
we conclude that the Causes alledg’d of its increase are false. 


But to the true cause, Agartharchides of Cnidus comes nearest. For he says, 
tliat in the Mountainous parts of Ethiopia, there are Yearly continual Rains 
from the Summer Solstice to the Equinox in Autumn, and therefore there’s 
just cause for Nile to be low in the Winter, which then flows only from its 
own natural Spring-heads, and to overflow in Summer through the 
abundance of Rains. And though none hitherto have been able to give a 
Reason of these Inundations, yet he says his Opinion is not altogether to be 
rejected; for there are many things that are contrary to the Rules of Nature, 
for which none are able to give any substantial Reason. That which happens 
in some parts of Asia, he says, gives some confirmation to his Opinion. For 


in the Confines of Scythia, near Mount Caucasus, after the Winter is over, 
he affirms that abundance of Snow falls every Year for many Days together 
: And that in the Northern Parts of India, at certain Times, there falls 
abundance of Hail, and of an incredible Bigness : And that near the River 
Hydas-pis, in Summer-time, it rains continually ; and tlie same happens in 
Ethiopia 
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for many Days together ; and that this disorder of the Air whirling about, 
occasions many Storms of Rain in Places near adjoyning ; and that 
therefore it’s no wonder if the Mountainous Parts of Ethiopia, which lies 
much hitrher than Egypt, are soakt with continual Rams, wherewith the 
River beincT fiird, overflows; especially since the natural Inhabitants of the 
Place alhrS, that thus it is in their Country. And though these things now 
related are in their nature contrary to those in our own Climates, yet we are 
not for that Reason to disbelieve them. For with us the South Wind is 
cloudy and boysterous, whereas in Ethiopia it’s calm and clear ; and that the 
North Winds in Europe are fierce and violent, but in those Regions low and 
almost insensible. . ^r * 


But however (after all) though we could heap up variety of Arguments 
against all these Authors concerning the Inundation of Nile, yet those which 
we have before alledg’d shall suffice, lest we should transgress those 
bounds of Brevity which at the first we propos’d to our selves. 


A GREEK VIEW OF THE ORIGINS OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY 


The Egyptians report, says Diodorus, that at the beginning of the World, the 
first Men were created in Egypt, both by rear-son of the happy Climate of 
the Country, and the nature of the River Nile. For this River being very 
Fruitful, and apt to bring forth many animals, yields of it self likewise Food 
and Nourishment for the things produc’d. For it yields the Roots of Canes, 
the Fruit of the Lote-Tree, the Egyptian Bean, that which they call Corseon, 
and such like Rarities, always ready at hand. And that all living Creatures 
were first produc’d among them, they use this Argument, that even at this 
day, about Thebes at certain Times, such vast Mice are bred, that it causes 
admiration to the Beholders ; some of which to the Breast and Fore-feet are 
animated and begin to move, and the rest of the Body (which yet retains the 
nature of the Soyl) appears without form. 


Whence it’s manifest, that in the beginning of the World, through the 
Fertileness of the Soyl the first Men were form’d in Egypt, being that in no 
otlier parts of the World any of these Creatures are produc’d ; only in Egypt 
these supernatural Births may be seen. 


The first Generation of Men in Egypt, therefore contemplating the Beauty 
of the Superior World, and admiring with astonishment the frame and order 
of the Universe, judg’d there were Two chief Gods that were Eternal, that is 
to say, The Sun and the Moon, the first of which they eall’d Osiris, and the 
other Isis, both Names having proper Etymologies ; for Osiris in the Greek 
Language, signifies a Thing with many Eyes, which may be very properly 
apply’d to the Sun darting his Rays into every Corner, and as it were with 
so many Eyes viewing and surveying the whole Land and Sea. 


Wall Imscbiption with Figures in Red (Now In the British Maseiim) 
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Some also of the antient Greek Mythologists call Osiris Dionysus, and 
sirname him Sirius. Some likewise set him forth cloath’d with the spotted 
Skin of a Fawn (call’d Nebris) from the variety of Stars that surround him. 


Isis likewise being interpreted, signifies Antient, that Name being ascrib’d 
to the Moon from Eternal Generations. They add likewise to her, Horns, 
because her Aspect is such in her Increase and in her Decrease, representing 
a Sickle ; and because an Ox among the Egyptians is offer’d to her in 
Sacrifice. They hold that these Gods govern the whole World, cherishing 
and increasing all things ; and divide the Year into Three Parts (that is to 
say. Spring, Summer, and Autumn) by an invisible Motion perfecting their 
constant course in that time : And though they are in their Natures very 
differing one from another, yet they compleat the whole Year with a most 
excellent Harmony and Consent. They say that these Gods in their Natures 
do contribute much to the Generation of all things, the one being of a hot 
and active Nature, the other moist and cold, but both having something of 


the Air ; and that by these, all things are brought forth and nourish’d : And 
therefore that every particular Being in the Universe is perfected and 
compleated by the Sun and Moon, whose Qualities, as before declar’d, are 
Five ; A Spirit or quickning Efficacy, Heat or Fire, Dryness or Earth, 
Moisture or Water, and Air, of which the World does consist, as a Man 
made up of Head, Hands, Feet, and other parts. These Five they reputed for 
Gods, and the People of Egypt who were the first that spoke articulately, 
gave Namete projDcr to their several Natures, according to the Language 
they then spake. And therefore they call’d the Spirit Jupiter, which is such 
by Interpretation, because a quickning Influence is deriv’d from this into all 
Living Creatures, as from the original Principle ; and upon that account he 
is esteem’d the common Parent of all things. 


Fire they call’d by Interpretation Vulcan, and him they had in Veneration as 
a Great God, as he that greatly contributed to the Generation and Perfection 
of all Beings whatsoever. 


The Earth, as the Common Womb of all Productions, they call’d Metera, as 
the Greeks in process of time, by a small alteration of one Letter, and an 
omission of Two Letters, call’d the Earth Demetra, which was antiently 
call’d Gen Metera, or the Mother Earth. 


Water or Moisture, the Antients call’d Oceanus ; which by Interpretation is 
a nourishing Mother, and so taken by some of the Grecians. 


But the Egyptians account their Nile to be Oceanus, at which all the Gods 
were Born. For in Egypt only among all the Countries in the World, are 
many Cities built by the ancient Gods, as by Jupiter, Sol, Mercurj-, Apollo, 
Pan, Elithia, and many others. 


To the Air they gave the Name of Minerva, signifying something proper to 
the nature thereof, and call’d her the Daughter of Jupiter, and counted a 
Virgin, because the Air naturally is not subject to Corruption, and is in the 
highest part of the Universe ; whence rises the Fable, that she was the issue 
of Jupiter’s Brain : They say she’s call’d also Tritogeneia, or Thrice 
Begotten, because she changes her natural Qualities thrice in the Year, the 
Spring, Summer, and Winter ; and that she was call’d Glaucopis, not that 
she hath Grey Eyes (as some of the Greeks have suppos’d, for that’s a weak 


Conceit) but because the Air seems to be of a Grey Colour, to the view. 
They report likewise, that these Five Gods travel through the whole World, 
representing themselves to Men sometimes in the shapes of Sacred living 
Creatures, and sometimes in the Form of Men, or some other 
Representation. And this is 
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not a Fable, but very possible, if it be true, that these generate all things ; 
and the Poet [Homer] who travell’d into Egypt, in some part of his Works, 
affirms this Appearance, as he learnt it from their Priests, 


The Gods also like Strangers come from far In divers Shapes within the 
Towns appear, Viewing Men’s good and wicked Acts. 


And these are the Stories told by the Egyptians of the Heavenly and 
Immortal Tiods. And besides these, they say there are others that are ler- 
restrial, which were begotten of these former Gods, and were Originally 
Mortal men, but by reason of their Wisdom and Beneficence to all 
Mankind, have obtain’d Immortality, of which some have been kings ot 
E<‘vpt. Some of whom by interpretation, have had the same Names wkh 
tiie Celestial Gods, others have kept their own proper Names. For thev 
report that Sol, Saturn, Rhea, Jupiter (surnam’d by some Ammoii), Juiio, 
Vulcan, Vesta, and lastly, Mercury, reign’d in Egypt ; and that Sol was the 
lirst King of Egypt, whose Name was the same with the Celestial Planet 
call’d Sol. 


Hut there are some of the Priests who affirm Vulcan to be the first} of 
Kings, and that he was advanced to that Dignity upon the account of being 
the tirst that found out the use of Fire, which was so beneficial to all 
Mankind. For a Tree in the Mountains hapning to be set on Fire by 
Lightning, the Wood next adjoyning was presently all in a Flame ; and 
Vulcan thereupon coming to the Place, was mightily refresht by the heat of 
it, being then Winter Season ; and when the Fire began to fail, he added 
more combustible Matter to it, and by that means preserving it, call’d in 


other Men to enjoy the Benefit of that which he himself was the first 
Inventer, as he gave out. 


Afterwards they say Saturn reign’d, and marry’d his Sister Rhea, and that 
he begat of her Osiris and Isis ; but others say, Jupiter and Juno, who for 
their great Virtues, rul’d over all the World. That of Jupiter and Juno were 
born Five Gods, one upon every day of the Five Egyptian inter-calary Days. 
The Names of these Gods are Osiris, Isis, Typhon, Apollo and Venus. That 
Osiris was interpreted Bacchus, and Isis plainly Ceres. That Osiris marry’d 
Isis, and after he came to the Kingdom, did much, and perform’d many 
things for the common Benefit and Advantage of Mankind. For he was the 
first that forbad Men eating one another ; and at the same time Isis found 
out the way of making of Bread of Wheat and Barley, which before grew 
here and there in the Fields amongst other common Herbs and Grass, and 
the use of it unknown : And Osiris teaching the way and manner of Tillage, 
and well management of the Fruits of the Earth, this change of Food 
became grateful ; both because it was naturally sweet and delicious, and 
Men were thereby restrain’d from the mutual Butcheries of one another: For 
an evidence of this first finding out the use of these Fruits, they alledge an 
antient Custom amongst them : For even at this day, in the time of Harvest, 
the Inhabitants offer the first Fruits of the Ears of Corn, howling and 
wailing about the Ilandfuls ihey offer, and invoking this Goddess Isis : And 
this they do in return of due Honour to her for that Invention at the first. In 
some Cities also, when they celebrate the Feast of Isis in a Pompous 
Procession, they carry about Vessels of Wheat and Barley, in memory of the 
first Invention, by the care and industry of this Goddess. They say likewise, 
that Isis made many Laws for the good of Human Society, whereby 
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Men were restrain’d from lawless Force and Violence one upon another, out 
of fear of Punishment. And therefore Ceres was call’d by the ancient 
Greeks, Themophorus (that is) Lawgiver, being the Princess that first 
constituted Laws for the better Government of her People. 


Osiris moreover built Thebes in Egypt, with an Hundred Gates, and call’d it 
after his Mother’s Name : But in following Times, it was call’d Diospolis, 
and Thebes ; of whose first Founder not only Historians, but the Priests of 
Egypt themselves, are much in doubt. For some say that it was not built by 
Osiris, but many Years after by a King of Egypt, whose History we shall 
treat of hereafter in its proper place. They report likewise, that he built Two 
magnificent Temples, and Dedicated them to his Parents, Jupiter and Juno ; 
and likewise Two Golden Altars, the greater to the great God Jupiter ; the 
other to his Father Jupiter, who had formerly reign’d there, whom they call 
Amnion. That he also erected Golden Altars to other Gods, and instituted 
their several Rites of Worship, and appointed Priests to have the Oversight 
and Care of the Holy things. In the time of Osiris and Isis, Pro-jectors and 
ingenious Artists were in great honour and Esteem ; and therefore in Thebes 
there were then Goldsmiths and Braziers, who made Arms and Weapons for 
the Killing of Wild Beasts, and other Listruments for the husbanding of the 
Ground, and improvement of Tillage ; besides Images of the Gods, and 
Altars in Gold. They say that Osiris was much given to Husbandry, that he 
was the Son of Jupiter, brought up in Nysa, a Town of Arabia the Happy, 
near to Egypt, call’d by the Greeks Dionysus, from his Father, and the Place 
of his Education. 


Here near unto Nysa (they say) he found out the use of the Vine, and there 
j)lanting it, was the first that drank Wine ; and taught others how to plant it 
and use it, and to gather in their Vintage, and to keep and preserve it. Above 
all others, he most honoured Hermes, one of an admirable Ingenuity, and 
quick Invention, in finding out what might be useful to Mankind. This 
Hermes was the first (as they report) that taught how to speak distinctly and 
articulately, and gave Names to many things that had none before. He found 
out Letters, and instituted the Worship of the Gods ; and was the first that 
observ’d the Motion of the Stars, and invented Musick; and taught the 
manner of Wrestling ; and invented Arithmetick, and the Art of curious 
Graving and Cutting of Statues. He first found out the Harp with Three 
Strings, in resemblance of the Three Seasons of tlie Year, causing Three 
several Sounds, the Treble, Base and Mean. The Treble, to represent the 
Summer ; The Base, the Winter ; anc” the Mean, the Spring. He was the 
first that taught the Greeks Eloquence ; thence he’s call’d Her-mes, a 
Speaker or Interpreter. To conclude, he was Osiris’s Sacred Scribe, to whom 


he communicated all his Secrets, and was chiefly steer’d by his Ad-vice in 
every thing. He (not Minerva, as the Greeks affirm) found out the use of the 
Olive-tree, for the making of Oyl. 


It’s moreover reported, that Osiris being a Prince of a publick Spirit, and 
very ambitious of Glory, rais’d a great Army, with which he resolv’d to go 
through all parts of the World that were inhabited, and to teach Men how to 
plant Vines, and to sow Wheat and Barly. For he hop’d that if lie could 
civilize Men, and take them off from their rude and Beast-like Course of 
Lives, by such a publick good and advantage, he should raise a Foundation 
amongst all Mankind, for his immortal Praise and Honour, which hapi)en’d 
accordingly. For not only that Age, but Posterity ever after honour’d those 
among the chiefest of their (xods, that first found out their proper and 
ordinary Food. Having therefore settl’d his Affairs in Egypt, and 
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committed the Government of his whole Kinordom to his Wife Isis, he 
join’d with her Mercury, as her chief Councellor of State, because he far 
excell’d all others in Wisdom and Prudence. But Hercules his near 
Kinsman, he left (ienenil of all his Forces witliin his Dominions, a Man 
admir’d by all for his Valour and Strenrjth of Body. As to those parts which 
lay near Phoenicia, and upon the SeaCoasts of them, he made Busiris Lord 
Lieutenant, and of Kthio{)ia and Lvl)ia, Anteus. 


Then marchinj,’ out of Egypt, he began his Expedition, taking along with 
him his Brother, whom tiie Greeks call’d Apollo. This Apollo is reported to 
have discover’d the Laurel-Tree, which all Dedicate especially to tliis God. 
To Osiris they attribute the finding out of the Ivy-Tree, and dedicate it to 
him, as the Greeks do to Bacchus: And therefore in the Egyptian Tongue, 
they call Ivy Osiris’s Plant, which they prefer before the Vine in all their 
Sacrifices, because this loses its Leaves, and the other always continues 
fresh and green: Which Rule the Ancients have observ’d in other Plants, 
tiiat are always green, dedicating Mirtle to Venus, Laurel to Apollo, and the 
Olive-Tree to Pallas. 


It’s said, that Two of his Sons accompany’d their Father Osiris in this 
Expedition, one call’d Anubis, and the other Macedo, both valiant Men: 
Both of them wore Coats of Mail, that were extraordinary remarkable, 
cover’d with the Skins of such Creatures as resembled them in Stoutness 
and Valour. Anubis was cover’d with a Dog’s, and Macedon with the Skin 
of a Wolf ; and for this reason these Beasts are religiously ador’d by the 
Egyptians. He had likewise for his Companion, Pan, whom the Egyptians 
have in great Veneration; for they not only set up Images and Statues up and 
down in every Temple, but built a City in Thebides after his Name, call’d 
by the Inhabitants Chemmin, which by interpretation is Pan’s City. There 
went along with them likewise those that were skilful in Husbandry, as 
Maro in the planting of Vines, and Triptolemus in sowing of Corn, and 
gathering in the Harvest. 


All things being now prepar’d, Osiris having vow’d to the Gods to let his 
Hair grow till he return’d into Egypt, marclit away through Ethiopia; and 
for that very Reason it’s a piece of Religion, and practis’d among the 
Egyptians at tliis Day, that those that travel Abroad, suffer their Hair to 
grow, till they return Home. As he pass’d through Ji/thiopia, a Company of 
Satyrs were presented to him, who (as it’s reported) were all Hairy down to 
their Loyns : F’or Osiris was a Man given to Mirth and Jollity, and took 
great pleasure in Musick and Dancing; and therefore carry ‘d along with 
him a Train of Musicians, of whom Nine were Virgins, most Excellent 
Singers, and expert in many other things (whom the Greeks call Muses) of 
whom Apollo was the Captain ; and thence call’d the Leader of the Muses: 
Upon this account the Satyrs, who are naturally inclin’d to skipping, 
dancing and singing, and all other sorts of Mirth, were taken in as part of 
the Army : For Osiris was not for War, nor came to fight Battels, and to 
decide Controversies by the Sword, every Country receiving him for his 
Merits and Virtues, as a (Jod. In Ethiopia having instructed the Inhabitants 
in Husbandry, and Tillage of the Ground, and built several stately Cities 
among them, he left there beliind him some to be Governors of the Country, 
and others to be (Jatherers of his Tribute. 


Wiiile they were thus imploy’d, ‘tis said that the River Nile, about the 
Dogdays (at which time it uses to be the highest) broke down its Banks, and 
overllow’d the greatest part of Egypt, and that part especially where 


Prometheus govern’d, insomuch as almost all the Inhabitants were drown’d 
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so that Prometheus was near unto Killing of himself for very grief of heart ; 
and from the sudden and violent Eruption of the Waters, the River was 
call’d Eagle. 


Hercules, who was always for high and difficult enterprizes, and ever of a 
stout Spirit, presently made up the Breaches, and turn’d the River into its 
Channel, and kept it within its ancient Banks ; and therefore some of the 
Greek Poets from this fact have forg’d a Fable, That Hercules kill’d the 
Eagle that fed upon Prometheus his Heart. The most ancient Name of this 
river was Oceames, which in the Greek pronunciation is Oceanus ; 
afterwards caird Eagle, upon the violent Eruption. Lastly it was call’d 
Egyptus, from the Name of a King that there reign’d. The last Name which 
it still retains, it derives from Nileus, a King of those Parts. 


Osiris being come to the Borders of Ethiopia, rais’d high Banks on either 
side of the River, lest in the time of its Inundation it should overflow the 
Country more than was convenient, and make it marisli and boggy; and 
made Floodgates to let in the Water by degrees, as far as was necessary. 
Thence he pass’d through Arabia, bordering upon the Red Sea as far as to 
India, and the utmost Coasts that were inhabited: He built likewise many 
Cities in India, one of which he call’d Nysa, willing to have a remembrance 
of that in Egypt where he was brought up. At this Nysa in India, he planted 
Ivy, which grows and remains here only of all other Places in India, or the 
Parts adjacent. He left likewise many other Marks of his being in those 
Parts, by which the latter Inhabitants are induc’d to believe, and do affirm 
that this God was born in India. 


He likewise addicted himself much to hunting of Elephants ; and took care 
to have Statues of himself in every place, as lasting Monuments of his 
Expedition. Thence passing to the rest of Asia, he transported his Army 
through the Hellespont into Europe ; and in Thrace he kill’d Lycurgus King 


of the Barbarians, who oppos’d him in his Designs. Then he order’d Maro 
(at that time an Old Man) to take care of the Planters in that Country, and to 
build a City, and call it Maroneo, after his own Name. Macedon his Son he 
made King of Macedonia, so calling it after him. To Triptolemus he 
appointed the Culture and Tillage of the Land in Attica. To conclude, Osiris 
having travell’d through the whole World, by finding out Food fit and 
convenient for Man’s Body, was a Benefactor to all Mankind. Where Vines 
would not grow and be fruitful, he taught the Inhabitants to make Drink of 
Barley, little inferiour in strength and pleasant Flavour to Wine it self. He 
brought back with him into Egypt the most pretious and richest things that 
ever place did afford ; and for the many Benefits and Advantages that he 
was the Author of, by the common Consent of all Men, he gain’d the 
Reward of Immortality and Honour equal to the Heavenly Deities. 


After his Death, Isis and Mercury celebrated his Funeral with Sacrifices and 
other Divine Honours, as to one of the Gods, and instituted many Sacred 
Rites mystical Ceremonies in Memory of the mighty Works wrought by this 
Hero, now Deify’d. Antiently the Egyptian Priests kept the manner of the 
Death of Osiris secret in their own Registers among themselves ; but in 
after-times it fell out, that some that could not hold, blurted it out, and so it 
came Abroad. For they say that Osiris, while he govern’d in Egypt with all 
Justice imaginable, was Murder’d by his wicked Brother Typhon ; and that 
he mangled his dead Body into Six and Twenty Pieces, and gave to each of 
his Confederates in the Treason a Piece, by that means to bring them all 
within the same horrid Guilt, and thereby the more to ingage them to 
advance him to the Throne, and to defend and preserve him in the 
Possession. 
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But Isis, the Sister and Wife likewise of Osiris, with the assistance of her 
Son Orus, revent,‘M his Death upon Typhon and his Complices, and 
possess’d her self of tlie Kingdom of Egypt. It’s said the Battel was fought 
near a River not far off a Town now call’d Antiea in Arabia, so call’d from 
Anteus, whom Hercules slew in the time of Osiris. She found all the Pieces 
of his Body, save his i’rivy Members ; and having a desire to conceal her 
Husband’s Burial, yet to have him honour’d as a God by all the Egyptians, 
she thus contriv’d’it. She clos’d all the Pieces together, cementing them 
witli \Vax and Aromatiek Spices, and so brought it to the shape of a Man of 
the bigness of Osiris ; then she sent for the Priests to her, one by one, and 
sworethem all that they shoidd not discover what she should then intrust 
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them witli. Then she told them privately that they only should have the 
Burial of the King’s Body; and recounting the many good Works he had 
df)ne, charg’d them to bury the Body in a proper place among themselves, 
and to pay unto him all Divine Honour, as to a God. That they should 
Dedicate to him one of tlie Beasts bred among them, wliich of them they 
pleas’d, and that while it was alive, they should pay it the same Veneration 
as they did before to Osiris himself ; and wlien it was dead, that they should 
Worship it with the same Adoration and Worship given to Osiris. But being 
willing to incourage the Priests to these Divine Othces by Profit and 
Advantage, she gave them the Tliird part of the Country for the 
Maintenance of the Service of the Gods and their Attendance at the Altars. 


In memory, therefore, of Osiris’s good Deeds, being incited thereunto by 
the Commands of the Queen, and in expectation of their own Profit and 


Advantage, the I’riests exactly perform’d every thing that Isis injoin’d them 
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and therefore every Order of the Priests ut this Day are of opinion that 
Osiris is bury’d anion^ them. And they have those Beasts in great 
Veneration, that were so long sinee thus consecrated ; and renew their 
Mournings for Osiris over the Graves of those Beasts. Tliere are Two sacred 
JiuUs especially, the one call’d Apis, and the other Miievis, that are 
Consecrated to Osiris, and reputed as Gods generally })y all the 
Jgyptians. For this Creature of all others was extraordinarily serviceable 
to the lirst In venters of Husbandry, both as to the sowing C(wn, and other 
Advantages concerning Tillage, of which all reapt the Benefit. Lastly, they 
say, that after the Death of Osiris, Isis made a Vow never to Marry any other 
Man, and spent the rest of her Days in an exact Administration of Justice 
among her Subjects, excelling all other Princes in her Acts of (irace and 
Bounty towards her own People ; and therefore after her Death, she was 
numbred among the Gods, and as sucli had Divine Hcmour and Veneration, 
and was buri’d at Memphis, where they shew lun-Sepulchre at this day in 
the (irove of Vulcan. 


Yet there are some that deny that these Gods are liuri’d at Memphis ; but 
near the Mountains of Ethiopia and Egypt, in the Isle of Nile, lying near to a 
place call’d Pliilas, and upon that account also nam’d the Holy Field. They 
confirm this by undoubted Signs and Marks left in this Island, as by a 
Sepulchre built and erected to Osiris, religiously lleverenc’d by all the 
Priests of Egypt, wherein are laid up Three Hundred and Threescore Bowls, 
which certain Priests, appointed for that purpose, fill every Day with Milk, 
and call upon the Gods by Name, with Mourning and Lamentation. 


The several parts therefore of Osiris being found, they report were bury’d in 
this manner before related; but his Privy-members (they say) were thrown 
into the liiver by Typhon, because none of his Partners would receive them ; 
and yet that they were divinely honour’d by Isis ; for she; commanded an 
Image of this very part to be set up in the Temples, and to be religiously 
ador’d ; and in all their Ceremonies and Sacrific(;s to tliis God, she ordered 
that part to be held in divine Veneration and Honour. And therefore the 
Grecians, after they had learn’d the Rites (jf the Feasts of Jiacchus, and the 
Orgian Solemnities from the Egyptians in all tlu.‘ir Mysteries and Sacrifices 
to this God, they ador’d that Member by the Name of Phallus. 


From Osiris and Isis, to the Reign of Alexander the Great, who Ijuilt a City 
after his own Name, the Egyptian Priests reckon above Ten Thousand 
Years, or (as some write) little less than Three and Twenty Thousand Years. 
They affirm, that those that say this (iod Osiris was born at TIkjljcs in Boe- 
tia of Jupiter and Semele, relate that which is false. For they say that 
Orpheus after he came into Egypt, was initiated into the Sacred Mysteries 
of Bacchus or Dionysus, and being a special Friend to the Thebans in 
Boetia, and of great esteem among them, to manifest his Gratitude, 
transfcrr’d the Birth of Bacchus or Osiris over into Greece. 


And that the Common Peo])le, partly out of Ignorance, and J)artly out of a 
desire they had that this Ciod should be a (irc(;ian, readily riu/eiv’d these 
Mysteries and Sacred Rites among them ; and that Orpheus t(jQl< the 
occasion following to fix the Birth of the (iod and his Rites and Ceremonies 
among the (J reeks : As thus, (‘admus (they say) was born at Thebes in 
Egypt, and amongst other Children begat Semele : ‘Phat she was got with 
Child by one unknown, and was delivcr’d at Seven Months end of a Child 
very like to Osiris, as tlie Eg-yj)tians describe him. But such Births are not 
us’d to live, either because it is not tlie pleasure of the Gods it should be so, 
or that the Law of Nature will not admit it. The Matter coming to (‘admus 
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But Isis, the Sister and Wife likewise of Osiris, with the assistance of her 
Son Orus, reven<’\l his Death upon Typhon and his Complices, and 
possess’d her self of tlie Kingdom of Egypt. It’s said the Battel was fought 
near a River not far off a Town now call’d Antiea in Arabia, so call’d from 
Anteus, whom Hercules slew in the time of Osiris. She found all the Pieces 
of his ‘Body, save his Privy Members ; and having a desire to conceal her 
Husband’s Burial, yet to have him honour’d as a God by all the Egyptians, 
she thus contriv’d’it. She clos’d all the Pieces together, cementing them 
with Wax and Aromatick Spices, and so brought it to the shape of a Man of 
the bigness of Osiris ; then she sent for the Priests to her, one by one, and 
sworethem all that they should not discover what she should then intrust 
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them witli. Then slie told them privately that they only should have the 
Burial of the King’s Body; and recounting the many good Works he had 
done, charg’d tliem to bury the Body in a proper place among themselves, 
and to pay unto him all Divine Honour, as to a God. That they should 
Dedicate to liim one of tlie Beasts bred among them, which of them they 
ph-as’d, and that while it was alive, they should pay it the same Veneration 
a-s they did before to Osiris himself ; and when it was dead, that they 
should Worshij) it with the same Adoration and Worship given to Osiris. 
But being willing to incourage the Priests to these Divine Offices by Profit 
and Advantage, she gave them the Tliird part of the Country for the 
Maintenance of the Service of the Gods and their Attendance at the Altars. 


In memory, tlierefore, of Osiris’s good Deeds, being incited thereunto by 
the (‘ounnands of the Queen, and in expectation of their own Profit and 


Advantage, the Priests exactly performed every thing that Isis injoin’d them 
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The Egjrptians that pretended so great antiquity, three hundred kings before 
Amasis : and as Mela writes, 13,000 years from the beginning of their 
chronicles, that bragged so much of their knowledge of old, for they 
invented arithmetic, astronomy, geometry ; of their wealth and power, that 
vaunted of 20,000 cities ; yet at the same time their idolatry and superstition 
was most gross; they worshipped, so Diodorus Siculus records, sun and 
moon under the name of Isis and Osiris, and after, such men as were 
beneficial to them, or any creature that did them good. In the city of Bubasti 
they adored a cat, saith Herodotus, ibis and storks, an ox (saith Pliny), leaks 
and onions, Manobius. 


Porrum et caepe deos imponere nubibus ausi, 
Hos tu Nile deos colis. — Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 


Notwithstanding the light thrown upon Egyptian history by the records 
from the monuments, the lists of the priest Manetho still form the basis of 
all computations of Egyptian chronology of the earlier periods. There are 
several reasons for this. In the first place, tlie records themselves, though in 
the aggregate wonderfully voluminous, yet, so far as deciphered, cover, 
after all, only scattered bits of the long periods of time involved. Mostly the 
individual records are the glorifications of the deeds of a single king. Some 
kings left scanty records, and often even these were wilfully destroyed by 
some subsequent ruler of another dynasty. Or, a king might leave the record 
of his predecessor, but substitute his own name for the rightful one in the 


chronicle. Even the great Ramses II was guilty of such an act as this. The 
fact of such tampering with the record would generally be perceptible, but it 
may not be so easy to determine whose was the rightful name which the 
falsifier erased. 


Much more important than this, however, is the obstacle that arises from the 
fact that the Egyptians, like all other nations of antiquity, lacked a fixed era 
from which to reckon. They computed years with reasonable accuracy, but 
they never reckoned long periods consecutively from any single date. 
Hence the record of any particular king stands more or less by itself, or 
associated at most with recent predecessors. If the records of some of these 
predecessors have been lost, the gap may be of such a doubtful character as 
to throw uncertainty upon the chronology of long periods, or, indeed, of the 
entire remoter history. Thus it is that the records from the monuments, 
despite their great historic value and absorbing personal interest, do not in 
themselves, as yet, suffice to reveal in its entirety the history of the long 
succession of Egyptian dynasties. But fortunately these contemporary 
records have been found in many cases to accord marvellously with 
Manetho’s lists. Hence the faith in these lists as a whole has been greatly 
strengthened, and the historian of to-day, in basing his Egyptian chronology 
upon Manetho 
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for the periods not covered by known monuments, is by no means working 
altogether in the dark. It is true that there have been two schools of opinion 
as to how far this reliance should be carried : one school contending very 
warmly that Manetho’s lists are probably in i)laces the records of 
contemporaneous dynasties, — it being known that the government was in 
many periods divided, — and hence that the entire period of time required 
for the dynasties as listed must be materially shortened ; the other school 
maintain-im— that Manetho himself took note of such contemporaneous 


dynasties and eli’ iuinatt’d them from his list, retaining only a single line of 
what he regarded as le<Antimate succession. 


For the general student, it really does not matter greatly which of these 
views is correct. The general accuracy of Manetho is admitted on all hands, 
and the monuments sustain him to the extent of making sure a long list of 
dynasties, whether or not his exact number be admitted. When we recall 
that Manetho himself was, relatively speaking, a modern, living in the third 
century B.C., and hence writing about periods that were, even according to 
minimum estimates, farther separated from his age than he is from our own, 
it would not seem strange if he should have made some mistakes. But it is 
well enough also to remember that his lists would probably not have been 
challenged with so much fervour in our time, had it not been for certain 
ulterior bearings of this question of chronology. The clew will be evident to 
whoever notices that in the different estimates of Egyptian chronology the 
older historians — those of the earlier decades of the nineteenth century — 
are pretty generally the ardent advocates of a lower or more recent date for 
the beginning of the first dynasty. 


In a word, during the period when the question of the antiquity of man was 
still matter of ardent controversy, even the most fair-minded historian could 
not help letting his prejudice on that subject influence his judgment 
regarding Egyptian chronology. The year 2349 B.C., which his Bible 
margin had taught him to recall as a date when the history of mankind 
began anew after an all-devastating flood, stood out in his mind as a danger 
mark that he must not let himself be carried past if he could possibly avoid 
it. If he preferred the Septuagint reckoning, he gained a few centuries more 
of lee-way, say till 3250 B.C., but this was the ultimate limit, behind which 
no evidence could carry him. 


Meantime historians who had not this bias were unequivocally fixing the 
beginning of the Egyptian dynasties a thousand years or so farther back. But 
their reckoning could count for nothing in the general verdict so long as the 
old estimate of man’s antiquity was held. No sooner, however, had it come 
to be generally conceded that the long-authoritative dates were incorrect, 
than a reaction set in among the Egyptologists. Once it was conceded that 
man had been an inhabitant of the earth for hundreds of thousands of years, 


and that the years of his early civilisation must reach bacrk into the tens of 
thousands, the form of the bias of the average searcher into ancient history 
was changed. That very human tendency which makes OIK! like to exc(d 
liis neighbour, caused the Egyptologists now to vie with their oidy 
competitors, the Assyriologists, in lengthening out their records, instead of 
shortening them. We do not mean that a bias was consciously admitted in 
one case or the other ; but historians are human, and their judgments, like 
those of other mortals, are never altogether free from human prejudice. 


The clear and simple fact seems to be, that no knowledge is at hand that 
enables the historian to fix with certainty the remoter dates of Egyptian his- 
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tory. The very most that can be done, at present, is to determine minimum 
dates, as is done by the most recent German writers of authority, and to 
content ourselves with stating these, understanding that they make no 
pretence to absolute accuracy. When Professor Meyer, for example, says 
that the minimum date for the founding of the Old Memphis Kingdom by 
King Menes is 3180 B.C., he does not at all imply that Mariette is wrong in 
fixing the same event at 5004 B.C., or about two thousand years earlier. He 
simply means that in the present state of knowledge he does not feel 
justified in choosing a definite date ; he is certain, however, that the true 
date cannot be placed later than 3180 B.C. 


Some such latitude as this we must admit, then, in dealing with ancient 
Egyptian chronology. Of course the amount of possible variation 
progressively decreases as we come down the ages ; but the chronology 
does not become absolutely fixed until we reach the comparatively recent 
period of King Psamthek I, who reigned from near the middle of the 
seventh century before our era. 


Fortunately, however, these uncertainties of exact chronology need interfere 
but little with our interest and enjoyment in considering Egyptian history. 
Chronology is, indeed, as Professor Petrie has phrased it, “the backbone of 
history.” But this applies rather to the general sequence of events than to the 


exact citation of years ; and fortunately there is no uncertainty at all about 
the sequence of important events in Egyptian history, even from the 
remotest times. We may not know the exact year in which the great Pyramid 
was built ; but we do know exactly who built it, and the names and deeds of 
his predecessors and successors, as well as the general epoch in which the 
events took place. For the purpose of any one but the specialist, we could 
scarcely ask more than this. And a like certainty attaches to all other of the 
really great epochs of Egyptian history. The general student may feel quite 
content with the degree of precision of the attainable records ; and, paying 
but slight attention to the less important dynasties, may well fix his 
attention upon those culminating periods when the great deeds were 
accomplished which render the history of Egypt memorable for all 
generations of men. The first of these periods, and the one which now 
claims our attention, was the epoch of the so-called Old Kingdom of 
Memphis — the epoch of the ushering in of Egyptian history, as known to 
succeeding generations ; yet also the epoch of the building of the Pyramids 
— the most gigantic and permanent structures ever created by human minds 
and human hands. 


Apart from questions of chronology, the sequence of chief events in 
Egyptian history is now fairly established and accepted by all schools of 
Egyptologists. This course of history proper we have followed under 
guidance of specialists who have devoted their lives to the elucidation of 
this subject. It may be well, however, to repeat a word of warning that has 
already been said as to the incompleteness of the records on which this 
narrative is based. It is one thing to assert that the main events of Egyptian 
history are known in proper sequence, and it is quite another to assume that 
a knowledge of all the events of that history is accessible. In point of fact, it 
must be freely admitted that our knowledge of Egyptian history as a whole 
is meagre indeed. Here and there a great event or a great name stands out 
prominently, but there are long stretches of time between, when not so 
much as the name of a single man is known in many generations. 


Generally speaking, however, the periods marked by dearth of records may 
be presumed to be periods equally marked by dearth of great events ; 
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and in one sense our history of these distant times assumes truer relation of 
perspective than can ])ossibly be given to the chronicle of later periods 
which are replete with insignificant and bewildering details of minor events. 
Without scruple or regret, therefore, we may here and there condense the 
narrative of many generations of Egyptian history into a line or paragraph, 
while giving extended treatment to the deeds and accomplishments of a few 
great heroes who make Egyptian history illustrious. 


But l)efore turning to the history proper, it will be well to make a more 
detailed examination of the chronological foundations on which our 
knowledge rests. Eduard Meyer has outlined them succinctly. « From our 
sources of information, he says, it is evident that we can place ourselves on 
certain chronological ground for Egyptian history. 


Manetlio has rightly retained its general outline. He divides the kings, from 
the foundation of the kingdom by Menes until the fall of the last Darius, 
into tliirty-one ruling houses, or dynasties. His division does not seem to be 
always correct ; for instance, the Turin papyrus makes several more 
divisions out of the 1st Dynasty. Nevertheless, Manetho’s order has long 
been commonly accepted, and for many reasons its further retention 
ct)mmends itself. 


The Turin papyrus just mentioned seems to have been written under 
Ramses HI, as the name of this king appears in the accounts on the back. It 
contains a record of the Egyptian kings (the dynasties of the gods precede 
them), with a statement of the years of their reigns, and to some (k’ gree of 
their ages. Unfortunately the papyrus is much mutilated, and amidst 
luimerous small fragments there exist only a few large pieces. But it is 
possible to obtain a general view of the papyrus by putting the most 
important fragments into their right places. It contains (if pages have not 
been torn off at the end) ten columns of from twenty -seven to twenty-eight 
lines, and it mentions about two hundred and twenty kings’ names, from 
Menes until before, or during, the Hyksos period. 


Tliese are divided into dynasties, which are sometimes specified only by a 
title, and sometimes by the word ” reigned ” being repeated after the king’s 
name. Under the longer lists totals are given. In the few cases where the 
figures of the papyrus have been verified by the help of the memorials, they 
have been found to be correct. However, the author is guilty of a great error 
in the total of the XIIth Dynasty. 


The gaps in the papyrus are partially filled by the royal monumental tablets, 
which are altogether of a funereal character — a later king or citizen is 
shown offering sacrifice to the old rulers. 


Tliree lists carry liistorical weight : 


(1) The tablet of Seti I in Abydos, discovered in 1864 and quite complete, 
contains seventy-six names. The tablet of Ramses II, now in London, is a 
copy of this. 


(2) The tablet of Tehutimes II from Karnak, now in the Louvre, very much 
injured and promiscuously put together, contains sixty-one names. 


(3) The tal)let from the tomb of Tunrei at Saqqarah (under Ramses II, 
discovered in 1860), contains fifty-one names, of which forty-seven remain. 


Manetho’s list in its different editions comes next to these accounts. It was 
long thought that by putting it in its original form, we should arrive at a safe 
basis of Egyptian chronology. A more careful examination, however, shows 
us that Manetho is not to be trusted. Where we can verify his figures in the 
more ancient periods they are almost without exception 
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wrong, and this from no fault of the copyists and makers or extractors ; 
there are constant confusion and gaps in the succession of names. 
Numerous examples of such errors may be seen in the comparison of 
Manetho’s list with the monuments. It is only about the XXth Dynasty that 
his figures seem to be reliable. Another circumstance must be added. 


According to Manetho’s arrangement, the dynasties follow each other, so 
that he includes a Theban and a contemporaneous Hyksos family in the 
XVIIth Dynasty, and does not reckon each one as a separate ruling house. 
In truth, such contemporaneous governments did repeatedly take place, and 
consequently they must reduce the dates of Manetho, even if the numbers 
be correct. King Menes would not, according to Manetho (under Unger’s 
calculation), be placed in the year 5613 B.C., but considerably later. 


So we must give up the search for absolute dates as hopeless, and limit 
ourselves to an approximate computation of the periods of Egyptian history. 
The genealogies of the ruling houses, as well as those of private people, are 
of great service, for where we can trace a pedigree through long periods, we 
are able to give an approximate estimate of the number of generations. Thus 
we alrive at the ” minimum ” dates, with which we must content ourselves 
for the present. 


For the long periods from the Vllth to the Xlth Dynasties and from the 
X1Vth to the XVIIth, which are almost completely destitute of monuments, 
the dates are extremely problematic. The dates therefore given for the XIIth 
Dynasty, for the Pyramid period and for Menes, only prove that they cannot 
well be put later, whilst they leave the way open for any one to put them 
farther back.& 


The lists of Manetho, above referred to, are so important as to require fuller 
notice. 


MANETHO’S TABLE OF THE EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES 


Length 


Years 


Years 


Dynasty 


of Dynasty 


Capital 


Province 


of Years 


before Hegira 


before Christ 


I 


Thinis . 


. Harabat-el-Madf uneh . . 


Girgeh,.. 


253 
5626 


5004 


Il 
Thinis . 
. Harabat-el-Madfaneh 


Girgeh ... 


302 
5373 


4751 


Il 


Memphis 


. Mitrahineh ... 


Gizeh ... 


214 


6071 


4449 


IV 


Memphis 
. Mitrahineh . 


Gizeh ... 


284 
4857 


4235 


Memphis 
. Mitrahineh . 


Gizeh ... 


248 
4573 


3951 


VI 


Elephantine 
. Gezireh-Assuan 


Esneh ... 


203 
4325 


3703 


Vil 


Memphis 
. Mitrahineh . 
Gizeh ... 


70 days 


4122 


3500 


VII 


Memphis 
. Mitrahineh . 


Gizeh ... 


142 
4122 


3500 


IX 


Heracleopol 
IS . Ahnas-el-Medineh 


Beni Suef.. 


109 
3980 


3358 


Heracleopol 
IS . Ahnas-el-Medineh 


Beni Suef.. 


185 
3871 


3249 


XI 


Thebes . 


. Medinet Habu . 


Keneh -> Keneh/ < ‘ 


213 


3686 


3064 


XII 


Thebes . 


. Medinet Habu 


XII 


Thebes . 


. Medinet Habu 


Keneh... 


453 


3173 


2861 


XIV 


Xois.. 


. Sakha ... 


Menuiieh. . 


184 


3020 


2398 


XV 
Hyksos . 
. San... . 


Sharkieh -j 


XVI 
Hyksos . 
. San.... 


Sharkieh E . 


511 
2836 


2214 


XVII 
Hyksos . 


. San.... 


Sharkieh J 


XVIII 
Thebes . 
. Medinet Habu 


Keneh ... 


241 
2325 


1703 


XIX 
Thebes . 
. Medinet Habu 


Keneh ... 


174 
2084 


1462 


XX 


Thebes . 


. Medinet Habu 


Keneh... 


178 


1910 


1288 


29^ 
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Dynaaty 


Name of Dynasty 


Capital 


Tears 


Years before Ilegira 


1021 


Tears before Christ 


XXI 


XXII 


Taiiis . . Bubastis . 


XXIII I Tanis. 


XXIV 


Sais ... 


XXV 


Ethiopian . 


XXVI 


Sais ... 


XXVII 


Persian .. 


AXVIUI 


Sais ... 


XXIX 


Mendes .. 


XXX 


Sebennytes . 


XXXI 


Persian .. 


San Sharkieh 


Tel-Basta Sliarkieh 


San Sliarkieh 
Sa-el-Ia£;ar Gliarbieh 
Sa-el-ITaj, ‘ar Gharbieb 
Sa-el-IIagar Gharbieb 
Sa-el-Ilagar Gharbieb 
Sa-el-Hagar Gharbieb 


Ashmun-el-Ruman . . Dakalieh 


Sanianiuli Gharbieb 


Samauudi Gharbieb 


End of list according to Manetho 


1110 980 810 721 715 666 527 400 399 378 340 


XX'I 


27 275 411 


954 927 652 


241 


332 


XXXII 


(ireek 


305 


XXXIV 


lioniau . 


30 


Edict of Theodosius . . 


A.D. 


381 


No one can help being struck by the enormous total to which Manetho’s 
summing up of the dynasties brings us. By means of the Egyptian priest’s 
lists we are in truth carried back to the times that for all other peoples are 
purely mythical, but for Egypt are certainly historic. 


Embarrassed by this fact and finding no other means of discrediting 
Manetho’s authenticity and veracity, some modern writers have supposed 
that Egypt has been at various periods of its history divided into several 
kingdoms, and that ]\Ianetho gives us as successive some royal families 
whose reigns were in fact simultaneous. 


According to these authorities the Vth Dynasty, for example, would have 
reigned at Memphis at the same time that the Vlth governed at Elephantine. 
It is not necessary to demonstrate the advantages of such an arrangement. 
By bringing certain dates closer together and by correcting others it is 
possible by an ingenious and clever arrangement of the dynasties to shorten 
almost at will the space of time covered by Manetho’s lists ; thus while, in 
the table, we have the date 5G26 a.h., that is, before the Hegira, [5004 ij.c] 


as that of the foundation of the Egyptian monarchy, other writers like 
Biinsen do not go farther back than 4245 a.h. or 3623 B.C. 


On whose side does the truth lie ? The more one studies the question, the 
more it is seen how dillicult it is to reply. The greatest of all obstacles to the 
establisliment of a definite Egyptian chronology is that the Egyptians never 
had a clironology proper. The employment of an era, properly so called, 
was unknown to them, and up to the present time it has never been proved 
that they reckoned otherwise than by the years of the reign. And moreover 
tliese years were far from having a fixed point of beginning, since 
sometimes they began at the commencement of the year in which the 
preceding king died, and sometimes with the coronation of the new king. 
Whatever may be the apparent precision of its calculations, modern science 
will always be batlled in its attempts to establish that which the Egyptians 
themselves did not possess.“ 


BRIEF REFERENCE-LIST OF AUTHORITIES BY CHAPTERS 


[The letter « is reserved for Editorial Matter] 


Chapter I. The Egyptian Race and Its Origin 


>> Eduard Meyer, Oeschichte der Alien Aegyptens. — f« W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, from the article “Egyptology” in the New Volumes of the Ninth 
Edition of the EncyclopcBdia Brilan-nica, —ff Adolf Erman, Aegyplen und 
Aegyplisches Leben im Alterlhum. 


Chapter II. The Old Memphis Kingdom 


^ Eduard Meyer, OescMchU des Alterthums. — ** A. Wiedemann, 
Aegyplische Oeschichte. 


— eDioDORUS SicuLus, The Historical Library (translated from the Greek 
by G. Booth). — /G. C. C. Maspero, The Dawn of Civilisation (translated 


from the French by M. L. McClure). 


— 9 Samuel Birch, translation of the Inscription of Una in Records of the 
Past. — ”H. C. Brugsch, Oeschichte Aegyptens unter den Pharaonen. 


Chapter III. The Old Theban Kingdom 


^ H. C. Brugsch, Oeschichte Aegyptens unter den Pharaonen. — ” (j qq 
Maspero, Histoire ancienne des peuples de V Orient. — ”Herodotus, The 
History of Herodotus (translated from the Greek by William Beloe). — « 
William Beloe, Translator of the History of Herodotus. — /K. R. Lepsius, 
Letters fro7u Egypt, Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinai (translated from 
the German by Leonora and Joanna B. Horner). — sr Eduard Meyer, 
Oeschichte des Alterthums. — ‘I W. N. Flinders Petrie, A History of Egypt. 
— ‘Plavius Josephus, The Works of Josephus (translated from the Greek by 
William Whiston). — Manetho, cited by Josephus. 


Chapter IV. The Restoration 


^ Samuel Birch, Records of the Past. — « G. C. C. Maspero, The Struggle 
of the Nations (translated from the French by M. L. McClure). — ‘^ G. C. 
C. Maspero, Histoire ancienne des peuples de V Orient. 


Chapter V. The Nineteenth Dynasty 


«>G. C. C. Maspero, Histoire ancienne des peuples de |’ Orient. — “Eduard 
Meyer, Oeschichte des Alterthums. — <* H. C. Brugsch, Oeschichte 
Aegyptens unter den Pharaonen. 


Chapter VI. The Finding of the Royal Mummies ^ G. C. C. Maspero, La 
Trouvaille de Deir-el-Bahari. 


Chapter VII. The Period op Decay 


”G. C. C. Maspero, The Struggle of the iVa^tons (translated from the 
French by M. L. McClure). — “G. C. C. Maspero, Histoire ancieyme des 
peuples de V Orient. — <* Eduard Meyer, 


Oeschichte des Alterthums. 


Chapter VIII. The Closing Scenes 


”L. MANAKD, Histoire des anciens peuples de I’ Orient. — ” Diodorus 


Siculus, T^c Historical Library (translated from the Greek by Q. Booth). — 


<* Eduard Meyer, Oeschichte des Alterthums. 
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THE HISTORY OF EGYPT 


Djsuatj 


XXI XXII XXII XXIV 


Name of Dyuttsty 


Taiiis... 

Bubastis . . 

Tan is... 

Sais ... 

XXV 1 Ethiopian . 

XXVII Sais ... 

XXVII ‘ Persian . . 

XXVIII Sais ... 

XXIX I Mtndes .. XXX I Sebennytes. 


XXXI ‘ Persian.. 


XXXII XXXII XXXIV 


Macedonian Greek .. Roman. . 


Capital 


San Sharkieh 


Tel-Basta Sharkieli 


San Sharkieh 

Sa-el-Hasar Gharbieh 
Sa-el-Hagar Gharbieh 
Sa-el-Hagar Gharbieh 
Sa-el-Ilagar Gharbieh 
Sa-el-Ilauar Gharbieh 


Ashmun-el-Ruman . . Dakalieh 


Samanudi Gharbieh 


Samanudi Gharbieh 


End of list according to Manetho 


PMict of Theodosius 


Length 


of Years 


130 170 


89 


21 


38 


Years before llegira 


1732 1602 1432 1343 1337 1287 1149 1028 1021 1000 962 


Years before Christ 


27 

954 
275 
927 
411 
652 
241 


1110 980 810 721 715 665 527 406 399 378 340 


381 


No one can lielp being struck by the enormous total to which Manetho’s 
summing up of the dynasties brings us. By means of the Egyptian priest’s 
lists we are in truth carried back to the times that for all other peoples are 
purely mythical, but for Egypt are certainly historic. 


Embarrassed by this fact and finding no other means of discrediting 
Manetho’s autlienticity and veracity, some modern writers have supposed 
that Egypt has Neen at various periods of its history divided into several 
kingdoms, and that Manetlio gives us as successive some royal families 
whose reigns were in fact simultaneous. 


Accor<ling to these authorities the Vth Dynasty, for example, would have 
reigned at Memphis at the same time that the Vlth governed at Elephantine. 
It is not necessary to demonstrate the advantages of such an arrangement. 
By bringing certain dates closer together and by correcting others it is 
possible hy an ingenious and clever arrangement of the dynasties to shorten 
almost at will the space of time covered by Manetho’s lists ; thus while, in 
the table, we have the date 5626 a.h., that is, before the Hegira, [r)004 n.c] 
as that of the foundation of the Egyptian monarchy, other writers like 
Bunsen do not go farther back than 4245 A.H. or 3623 B.C. 


On whose side does the truth lie ? The more one studies the question, the 
more it is seen how difficult it is to reply. The greatest of all obstacles to the 
establishment of a definite Egyptian chronology is that the Egyptians never 
had a chronology proper. The employment of an era, properly so called, was 
unknown to them, and up to the present time it has never been proved that 
they reckoned otherwise than by the years of the reign. And moreover these 
years were far from having a fixed point of beginning, since sometimes they 
began at the commencement of the year in which the preceding king died, 
and sometimes with the coronation of the new king. Whatever may be the 
apparent precision of its calculations, modern science will always be baffled 
in its attempts to establish that which the Egyptians themselves did not 
possess.“ 


A GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY 


BASED ON THE WORKS QUOTED, CITED, OR EDITORIALLY 
CONSULTED IN THE PREPARATION OF THE PRESENT HISTORY, 
WITH CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


In the preparation of the present work the editors have had occasion to 
consult a very number of books, in addition to those actually quoted. Not all 
of these are here listed; neither is any effort made to have the present 


bibliography complete in other respects. Many names of recent works that 
might easily be added are purposely omitted because of the facility with 
which the student will come upon them. On the other hand, a good many 
works are included because their very obscurity would lead to their being 
overlooked. Some of these had great importance in their day, and must be 
looked to by any one who would appreciate the history of development and 
research in this field. Others had at best only incidental imjiortance, yet 
should not be quite forgotten. Brief critical estimates are in many cases 
added to orientate the would-be investigator ; and in the case of the more 
important authorities, biographical notes are also appended. 


Adams, W. M., The Mystery of Ancient Egypt. The New Review, 1893 ; 
The House of the Hidden Places. London, 1895. — .ffilianus, Claudius, The 
Variable History of \lianus. London, 1576. 


Claudius “lianus was a Roman citizen who lived in the second century a.d., 
the exact date being uncertain. Though a Roman, he preferred Greek to 
Latin, and wrote all his works in the former language. He has been 
denominated the ” honey-tongued,” from the character of his style, and the 
” sophist,” from his teaching rhetoric. Two of his works are still extant : the 
Varia Historia, from which our excerpts are taken, and a book on natural 
history, which enjoyed great repute in later classical and medi?eval times. 
Both of these works are written apparently without system, though the 
author himself declared that it was his intention to shift from one topic to 
another to keep up the reader’s interest. The work on natural history, having 
of course no other than an antiquarian interest in modern times, has never 
been translated ; but the Varia Historia has been rendered into English 
twice; the quaint old translation of Fleming, made in 1576, being the one 
which we select for our excerpts. The value of this work depends largely 
upon the fact that it is made up from the writings of still more ancient 
historians whose works are mainly lost. 


Am/lineau, E., La Geographic de I’Egypte k I’epoque copte. Paris, 1893; 
Resumd de [histoire de I’Egypte. Paris, 1894; Les nouvelles fouilles 
d’Abydos, Angero ; Les Moines “gyptiens. Paris, 1890 ; La morale 
egyptienne. Paris, 1892 ; Les idees morales dans I’ Egyjite ancienne. Paris, 
1895 ; Essai sur revolution historique et philosophique des idees morales 


dans I’Egypte ancienne. Paris, 1896; Histoire de la sepulture et des 
fundrailles dans I’ancienne Egypte. Paris, 1890. — Anonymous, 
Ausfiilirliches Verzeichniss der aegyptischen Altertumer, Gipsabgiisse und 
Papyrus der Berl. Samml. Berlin, 1894. 


Batten, S. H., Pharaoh of the Exodus. Melbourne, 1880. — BAn/dite, G., Le 
temple de Philaj. Paris, 1895. — Berkley, E., Pharaohs and their People. 
London, 1884.— Birch, S., Records of the Past. London, 18 vols., 1873; 
Egypt to 300 n.c. London, 1875; Two Tablets of the Ptolemaic Period 
(Archeologia, vol. 39). London, 1863. 
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Dr. Samuel Birch was born in London, 3rd November, 1813 ; died there 
27th December, 1885. He was a scholar of recognised profundity and also 
of remarkable versatility. He went early to the Hritish Museum in the 
dei.artn’ient of antiquities, his specialty at that time being Chines*-. Later 
on he became chief of the department of antiquities, including oriental, 
classical, medi;eval, and early British archajology. He became recognised as 
an expert in all these dei)artmentH, and his publications cover almost the 
entire range of archicologj’. He was an innovator in both Assyriology and 
Egyptology. In the latter field his publications are many and varied, one of 
the mo.st important being his Grammar of the Kgyi’tian Language, which 
was incorporated with the great work on Egyptian history by Baron 
Bun.seu. As the .science of Egyptology was then in a transition state, this 
and the other works of Dr. Birch are of course now sujierseded, though by 
no means rendered value-less. Out’ of the most important editorial tasks of 
Dr. Birch was the bringing out of a series known a.s The Reconls of the 
Past, which consisted of translations from Egyptian and .Vssyrio-Bahy 
Ionian records. Dr. Birch himself contributed several of these. He also had 
the” di.stiiictiou of being the first translator of the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead. To some extent Dr. Birch suffered from his versatility; being known 
in so many fields, he is not thought of pn’-eminently in connection with any 


one of them, but he will always be remenilx-red as an innovator in the field 
of Egj’ptology. 


Bokh. .v., .AanetIlo und die Hundstern-Periode. Berlin, 184.5. — 
Borchardt, Zur Gt’scliiciitf (It ? yrainidon, Ztschr. fiir Aegypt. Spr., 1894. 
— Boudier, E., Vers egyptiens, metricpie deniotique. Paris, 1897. — 
Breasted, I. II., De hymnis in solem sub rege Anieno-phide IV conceptis. 
Berlin, 1894. — Brimmer, NI., Egypt. Three Essays on the History, 
Religion, and Art of Egypt. Boston. 1891. — Brugsch, H. C, Geschichte 
Aegyptens unter «Ien Pharaonen. Leipsic, 1877, 2 vols. Genesis of the 
Earth and of Man. London, 1880. Die aegyjitischen Altertiimer in Berlin. 
Berlin, 1857. Recueil des monuments egyptiens. Leipsic, 18G’J-18(!3. 
Dictionnaire geographique de l’ancienne Egypte. Leipsic, 1877-issn. 
Thesaurus inscriptionum aigyptiarum. Leipsic, 1883-1891. Religion und 
AMytho-Idgie der alten aegypter. Leipsic, 1890. Die aegjq/tologie, Abriss 
der Entzifferungen un<I Forschungen. Leipsic, 1891. 


Ileinrich Carl Brugsch was born at Berlin, 1827 ; died there, 1894. He 
belonged to that rather large company of German investigators, who are at 
once scholars and diplomatists. His residence in Egypt was not as an 
ordinary tourist or investigator, but as an officer of the Egyptian 
(Jovornment, with the title of Bey and later of Pasha. Like his famous 
countrymen, Niebuhr and Bunsen, before him, he found time in the midst of 
official duties for a wi<le range of scholarly activities, and he soon became 
known, not only as one of the foremost Egy|)tologists, but as incomparably 
the highest authority on one form of the Egyptian writing, namely, the 
demotic. His History of Ef/>/pt under the Pharaohs, derived entin’ly from 
the monuments, is a work of the most standard authority. It is, in the main, a 
work rather for the scholar than for the general public; but it is by no means 
without })opular interest, and, notwithstanding its bulk, it has been 
translated into English. The readi-r will recall that we have based our 
chronology upon the system of Dr. Brugsch, — a .tyst«‘m confefwedly 
artificial, which, however, meets the difficulties of the subject perhaps 
belter than any other yet devised. 


Budge, E. . W., The Book of the Dead. London, 1895; Egyptian Ideas of the 
Future Lif.-. London, 1899; f\gvptian Magic. London, 1899 ; The Mummy 


: Chapters on Egyptian Funeral Arclia’ology. Cambridge, 1893; Egypt in 
the Neolithic and Archaic Periods. London and New York, 1902. 


I-Jmest A. Wallis Budge, M.A., Litt.D., D.Lit., F.S.A., Keeper of Assyrian 
and Egyptian Antifjuities, British Museum. Dr. Budge has at once the 
profundity and the versatility of his famous predecessor at the British 
Museum, Dr. Birch. The list of his writings on oricmtal archa-ology is much 
too long to be cited in full here. Among other things he has put \yonld-be 
stmlents of the subject under lasting obligations by preparing an elementary 
treatise on the Egyptian language, and following it up with a more advanced 
work for the u-se of the student. He has also made an elaborate translation 
of the Book of the Dead, utilising the recent advances in the knowledge of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics to improve upon the f..rm<‘r transialiuns. His latest 
work in this field is a popular history of Egypt, in eight volumes, published 
at London, 1902. In addition to his recognised profound “scholarship. Dr. 
Budge ha.s in a high degree the capacity for literary presentation, and he 
has not felt himself above considering the needs of the unscholarly piiblic 
and of the beginner in oriental studies. Thus his catalogue of Egyptian 
antiquities at the British Museum, which Ls ostensibly only a guide-book to 
the collection there, is in itself a work of real lit\irary merit, which would 
.serve as a valuable introduction to the study of archaeology even if placed 
in the hands of students who have not access to the collection which it 
specifically describes. 


Bunsen, C. K. J., Egypt’s Place in Universal History. London, 1848-1867. 


WITH CRITICAL aVXD BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
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Baron Christimi Karl Josias von Bunsen was born at Korbach, Germany, 
25th August, 1791, and died at Bonn, iSth November, 1860. Baron Bunsen 
had the original instincts of the scholar, as proved by his numerous writings 
; but it was his fate to be shifted early in life from the field of professional 
scholarship to that of the diplomatist, and his researches were carried on 
under somewhat disadvantageous circumstances. He had come early under 
the influence of Xiebuhr, aud had planned a life of scholarship ; but 
becoming the hitor of Frederick William III, and being advanced through 
royal influence to a diplomatic post in Rome, and afterwards in London, he 
came to be more widely known as a dii)lomatist and statesman than as a 
scholar. Nevertheless, he contributed much to a popular knowledge of 
history, tlirough his Aegijptens Stelle in der Weltgeschichte, and its English 
translation as above. It had a wide circulation, and did perhaps more than 
almost any other single work to popularise the relatively new subject of 
Egj/ptology. His Gott in der Geschichte (God in History) also had greal 
popularity. The eminently philosophical character of these writings is 
valued even at the present day, though it must be conceded that the point of 
view regarding many of the subjects treated has quite radically changed in 
the past half century. It follows that the interest in Baron Bunsen’s books 
must to a large extent be antiquarian rather than historical at the present day, 
though they cannot be ignored by any one who wishes to have a full 
comprehension of the growth and development of the science of 


Egyptology. 


Cailliaud, F., Travels in the Oases of Thebes. London, 1829. — Casanova, 
Memoirs on the History and Archeology of Egypt. — Chabas, J. F., in 

Birch’s Records of the Past. London, 1873, 12 vols. ; Etude sur I’ antiquite 
historique. Paris, 1873 ; Melanges Egypto-logiques. Chalons, 18G3-1873. 


Joseph Francois Chabas was born 2nd January, 1817, in Brian9on ; died 
17th May, 1882, at Versailles. He was a specialist in Eg/-ptolog}-, who 
wrote widely and was recognised as an authority of importance. He is best 
known to the English reader through certain translations, notably of the 
inscriptions on the obelisks, published in Birch’s Records of the Past. He 
produced no general historical work, such as would have brought his name 
before the public at large, and hence he is less familiarly known than many 
other E.gj-ptolo- gists of less worth. 


ChaillA-Long, C, L’ Egypte et ses provinces perdues. Paris, 1892. — 
Champollion, J. F., L’Egypte sous les Pharaohs. Paris, 1814; Descriptions 
de I’Egypte. etc.; De I’ecriture hie-ratiques des anciens Egyptiens. Paris, 
1824: ; Precis du Systeme Hieroglyphique des anciens “gyptiens. Paris, 
1824, 2 vols.; Monuments de I’ Egypte et de la Nubie. Paris, 1835-1845, 4 
vols. 


Jean Francois Champollion was born at Figeac, Lot, France, 23rd 
December, 1790 ; died at Paris, 4th March, 1832. Champollion’s work has 
received comprehensive attention in our text (see Egypt, Chapter XI) in 
connection with the interpretation of the hieroglyphics, in which work 
Champollion was an innovator of the first rank. His fame rests chiefly upon 
this accomplishment, but his entire life was devoted to Eg/-ptology, and he 
would have been remembered always as one of the fathers of the science, 
even had he not been the chief originator in the particular work of 
interpreting the hieroglyphics. Naturally much of his work has been 
superseded by more recent investigations. This must be true, in the nature 
of things, of the work of any innovator in science ; but, as we have seen, the 
whole modern scieuce/of Egyptology rests securely on the foundation 
which Champollion laid. 


Charmes, G., L’ Egyjjte archeol. hist. lit. Paris, 1891. — Chesney, I.,, The 
Land of the Pyramids. London, 1884. — Clot-Beg, A. B., Aper/u general 
sur I’Egypte. Paris, 1840 ;‘De la peste observee en Egypte. Paris, 1840; 
Description de I’Egypte; Coup d’ceil sur la peste et les quarantaines. “Paris, 
1851. — Cook, F. C, Records of the Past. London, 1873, 18 vols. — 
Cooper, W. A., Short History of Eg}-ptian Monuments. London, 1876. — 


Cory, I. P., Ancient Fragments of Phoenician, Chaldean, Egyptian, and other 
writers. London, 1826, second edition, 1832. 


This work has been revised by E. Richmond Hodges in an edition published 
in 1876, containing some improvements but lacking the original Greek and 
Latin texts. The work is purely a compilation consisting solely of 
fragmentary remains of various classical authors. It gathers into a single 
work a great variety of matter, much of which was hitherto inaccessible to 
the average scholar; fragments, many of which give us an int/ercsting view 
of various historical characters. We shall liave occasion to quote some of 
these excerpts in other connections. The original work contained certain 
Neo-Platonic forgeries known as the Oracles of Zoroaster, the Hermetic 
Creed, and the Orphic and [Mhagorean fragments which are discarded by 
the editor of the new edition as being of doubtful authenticity and little 
value. Even these, however, have an antiquarian interest, and the fact that 
the excerpts are given in the original languages as well as in the translation, 
makes the earlier edition of the work, as published by Cory himself, still 
particularly valuable. 
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Dr. Samuel Birch was born in London, 3rd November, 1813 ; died there 
27th December, 1885. He wa-s a scholar of recogniseil profundity and also 
of remarkable versatility. He went early to the liriti.sh Museum in the 
departn/ient of antiquities, his specialty at that time being Chiuest-. Later 
on he became chief of the department of antiquities, including oriental, 
classical, uiediaival, and early British archiwology. He became recognised 
as an exi/ert in all these departments, and his publications cover almost the 
entire range of archieolot/v. He wa.s an innovator in both Assyriology and 
Egyptology. In the latter field his publiciitioiis are many and varied, one of 
the most important being his Grammar of the Kgvptian Language, which 
was incorporated with the great work on Egyptian history by Baroii 
Hun.sen. As the science of Egyptology was then in a transition state, this 
and the other works of Dr. Birch are of course now sui>erseded, though by 
no means rendered value-less. One of the most important editorial tasks of 
Dr. Birch was the bringing out of a series known as The Records of the 


Past, which consisted of translations from Egyptian an<l .\ssyrio-lial»y 
Ionian records. Dr. Birch himself contributed several of these. lie also had 
tli.‘“di.stinctiou of being the first translator of the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead. To .Home extent Dr. Birch suffered from his versatility; being known 
in so many fields, he is not thought of pn’-fminently in connection with any 
one of them, but he will always be remenilK-red as an innovator in the field 


of Egyptology. 


Bokh, .v., .\Liiietlio und die Hundstern-Periode. Berlin, 184.5. — 
Borchardt, Zur Gf’sdiii’ lit.’ dtM-I’yrainiden, Ztschr. fiir Aegypt. Spr., 189- 
1. — Boudier, E., Vers egyptiens, metrique deniotiiiue. Paris, 1897. — 
Breasted, T. II., De hymnis in solem sub rege Ameno-pliidft [Vconceptis. 
Berlin, 189L — Brimmer, M., Egypt. Three Essays on the History, 
Keligion. and Art of Egypt. Boston, 18!) 1. — Brugsch, H. C, Geschichte 
Aegyptens unter den Pliaraonen. Leipsic, 1877, 2 vols. Genesis of the Earth 
and of Man. London, 1880. Dif aegyptischen AltertUmer in Berlin. Berlin, 
1857. Recueil des monuments egyptiens. L»‘ip.sic, 1802-1803. 
Dictionnaire geographique de I’ancienne Egypte. Leipsic, 1877-isso. 
Thesaurus inscriptionum icgyptiarum. Leipsic, 1883-1891. Religion und 
Mythologi.> der alten aegypter. Leipsic, 1890. Die aegyptologie, Abriss der 
Entzifferungen un<i Forschungen. Leipsic, 1891. 


Ileinrich Carl Brugsch was born at Berlin, 1827 ; died there, 1894. He 
belonged to that rather large company of German investigators, who are at 
once scholars and diplomatists. His residence in Eg']:it was not as an 
ordinary tourist or investigator, but as an otficer of the Egyptian 
Government, with the title of Bey and later of Pasha. Like his famous 
countrymen, Xiebuhr and Bunsen, before him, he found time in the midst of 
official duties for a wide range of sch(jlarly activities, and he soon became 
known, not only as one of the foremost Kgyptologists, but as incomparably 
the highest authority on one form of the Egyptian writing, namely, the 
demotic. His History of Egupt under the Pharaohs, derived entin-ly from the 
monuments, is a work of the most standard authority. It is, in the main, a 
work rather for the scholar than for the general public; but it is by no means 
without f)opular interest, and, notwithstanding its bulk, it has been 
translated into English. TFic read>‘r will recall that we have based our 
chronology upon the system of Dr. Brugsch, — a «yst«‘m confessedly 


artificial, which, however, meets the difficulties of the subject perhaps 
better than any other yet devised. 


Budge. E. A. \V., Tiie Book of the Dead. London, 1895; Egyptian Ideas of 
the Future Life. Ivoudon. 1.599; Egyptian Magic. London, 1899 ; The 
Mummy : Chapters on Egyptian Euneral Arcli;i;ology. Cambridge, 1893; 
Egypt in the Neolithic and Archaic Periods. London and New York, 1902. 


Enient A. Wallis Budge, M.A., Litt.D., D.Lit., F.S.A., Keeper of Assyrian 
and Egyptian Anticpiities, British Museum. Dr. Budge has at once the 
profundity and the versatility of his famous predecessor at the British 
Museum, Dr. Birch. The list of his writings on oriental ardijeology is much 
too long to be cited in full here. Among other things he has put would-I.e 
stii.lents of the subject under lasting obligations by preparing an elementary 
treatise on tlip lygyptian language, and following it up with a more 
advanced work for the iLse of the student. He has also made an elaborate 
translation of the Book of the Dead, utili. Hmg the recent advances in the 
knowledge of Egyptian hieroglyphics to improve upon tiie f(.rm«T 
translations. His latest work in this field is a popular historv of Egypt, in 
eight volumes, published at London, 1902. In addition to his recognised 
profound “scholarship. Dr. Budge has in a high degree the capacity for 
literary presentation, and he has not felt him.«<elf above consid«!ring tlie 
needs of the nnscholarly public and of the beginner in oriental studies. Thus 
his catalogue of Egyptian antiquities at the British Museum, which is 
ostensibly only a guide-book to the collection there, is in itself a work of 
real literary merit, which would serve as a valuable introduction to the study 
of archaeology even if placed in the hands of students who have not access 
to the collection which it spprifically dpsrrihes. 


Bunsen, C. K. J., Egypt’s Place in Universal History. London, 1848-1867. 
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following the precedent of here and there a forerunner such as Heeren, has 
written a strictly popular work on the life of the ancient Egyptians that is by 
far the most complete treatise on the subject attempted since the time of 
Wilkinson. The reader will not have overlooked the masterly 
characterisation of Egyptian history which Professor Erman has written for 
the present work. 


Ferguson, J., History of Architecture. London, 1874, 4 vols. 


James Ferguson was born at Ayr, Scotland, 22nd January, 1808 ; died 9th 
January, 1886. The personal history of Ferguson is quite unlike that of 
ahuost any other Anglo-Saxon of similar achievements except Grote ; but is 
in some ways closely suggestive of the great historian of Greece. It even 
more closely resembles the life of Schliemann, the great German, whose 
rediscovery of Troy has made his name familiar to every one. Like 
Schliemann Ferguson devoted the years of his early manhood to a purely 
commercial pursuit, and like him he followed this pursuit with such success 
as to acquire a fortune, which enabled him to retire while still in the prime 
of manhood. Oddly enough, the parallel between these two lives is made 
still closer by the fact that the particular commodity with which each dealt 
chiefly was indigo. But beyond this the parallel no longer holds, for the seat 
of Schliemann’s commercial activities, as will he recalled, was Russia, 
while Ferguson made his fortune in India. No sooner had Ferguson acquired 
a fortune that would justify him in retiring, than he turned at once to a field 
of study that undoubtedly stood in need of investigation, and made that 
study his life-work. Guided by the same energy and judgment that gained 
him a fortune in his commercial pursuits, Ferguson soon made himself 
master of the subject of architecture, and presently came to be known as the 
chief authority on the history of architectui-e in antiquity. 


Fleay, I. G., Egyptian Chronology. London, 1899 (Jour. Brit. Archeol. 
Assoc, 1899). — Fries, S. A., 1st Israel jemals in Aegypten gewesen? In 
Sphinx, I, 207-221. 


AGagnol, Cours d’histoire ancienne des peuples de I’Orient. Tours, 1891. — 
Ganeval, L., L’Egypte. Lyon, 1882. — Gardner, A., Xaukratis. London, 
1889. — Gau, F. C, Antiquites de la Xubie, ou monuments inedits des bords 
du Xil. Paris, 1822. — Geyersburg, C,. H. de, Egypt and Palestine in 
Primitive Times. London, 189.5. — Girard, Description de I’Egypte. — 
Golenischeff, imperial Inventaire de la Collection egyptienue de I’Ermitage. 
St. Petersburg, 1891. — Gradenwitz, O., Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde. 
Leipsic, 1900. Grand-bey, Rapport sur les temples egyptiens. Cairo, 1888. 
— Gravierre, I. de la. La marine des Ptole’mees. Paris, 1885, 2 vols. — 
Groff, AV., La fille de Pharaoh. Cairo. — Gruson, IL, Im Reiche des 
Litches (Pyramiden nach den altesten Quellen) . Braunschweig, 1893. — 
Gui-met, Plutarque et I’Egypte. Paris, 1898. — Gutschmid, A. von, Kleine 
Schriften, vol. 1. Schriften zur Aegyptologie. Leipsic, 1889. 


Haldvy, Jos., Revue Semitique d’epigraphie et d’histoire ancienne. Paris, 
1893. — Hark-ness, M. E., Egj-ptian Life and History, London, 1884. — 
Heeren, A. H. L., Ideen ueber die Politik, den Verkehr und den Handel der 
vornehmsten Vdlker der Alten Welt, 3 edit. Gottingen, 1815, 4 vols. English 
translation : Historical Researches, etc. Oxford, 1878, 5 vols. 


Arnold Hermann Ludwig Heeren was bom at Arbergen, near Bremen, 1760; 
died at Gottingen, 1842. Tl celebrated author of Historical Researches into 
the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Carthaginians, Ethiopians, and 
Egyptians was, during the greater part of his life. Professor of History at 
Gottingen ; he had, however, earlier in his career, filled the chair of 
Philosophy in the same university, and the happy mingling of the 
philosophical with the historical cast of mind is at all times evidenced in his 
writings. The historical writings of Professor Heeren cover a wide field, but 
his greatest renown was achieved with his History of the Nations of 
Antiquity. In this Professor Heeren broke new ground. His scheme of 
treatment was quite different from that of any one who had preceded him. 
His intention was not so much to elucidate the political history, as to deal 
with those commercial relations and social customs which, after all, are the 


chief foundations of a nation’s life. In particular he was perhaps the first 
great historian who fully grasped the import of the commercial relations of 
ancient nations. He made himself master of all knowledge obtainable in his 
day bearing on this topic, and his work at once took rank as the foremost 
authority on its subject. So much as this goes almost without saying, for 
hardly any one attains to professorship in a German university who has not 
the qualities of scholarship calculated to make him an authority on any 
topic which he will undertake to treat. But, what is much more unusual 
among the Germans, Professor Heeren had also the gift of style. His work is 
not only authoritative, but readable. Indeed, in this regard, it is surpassed 
even now by very few works in the domain of history. As evidence of this 
characteristic, the works of Professor Heeren were at once translated both 
into French and into 
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Cougny, G., L’art antique (L’ P/gjTte.etc.)- Paris, 1891. — Cusieri., Storia 
fisica e politicia dell ‘Egitto delle prime meiuorie de suoi abitanti al 1842. 
Florence, 1862, 2 vols. 


Daresay, I., Contribution a I’etude de la 21feme dynastie egyptienne in Rev. 
Archeol. 3e s.Ti.- 27. — Davis. Ch. H. S., The Book of the Dead. New 
York; Egyptian Mythology. In Hibli;i, 'I. H. — Daunou. P. C. F., Cours 
d’etudes historiques. Paris, 1842, 20 vols.— DiodoruB Siculus. The 
Historical Library. London, 1700. 


A .s«)iiiewlKit L’xt‘uded account of Diodnrus and his work will be found 
in Part I in the chapter on world histories, and a further note in Egypt, 
Appendix A, p. 268. It is unnecessary to Muikf further comment here, 
beyond mentioning the translation from which our excerpts” iir.- made. 
This, as will be seen, was published just at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century; but it has never been superseded, few scholars having cared to 
undertake the ta.sk of translating an author whose works are so voluminous. 
Even were more recent translations available?the one we have used would 
still have been selected, because of the quiiinttiess of its diction, which, as 


has been suggested, conveys to the average reader a bett.T i.I—;i of the 
original language than would a more modem rendering. 


Driault. K., La Question d’ Orient depuis ses origines jusqu’ k nos jours. 
Paris, 1898.— DUmichen. ./., (n-ographie des alten Aegyptens. Berlin, 
1887; Bauurkunde der Tempel-aulagen von Dendera. Leipsic, 186.5; 
Ilistorisclie Inschriften. Leipsic, 1867-1869, 2 vols.; Der (Jrosspalasi .les 
Petuamenap. Leipsic, 18.04; Karte des Stadtgebietes von Memphis und 
benachbarter Districte. Leipsic, 1895; Die Flotte einer aegyptischen 
Konigin. Leipsic, 


1868. 


Johannes Dilmichen was born 15th October, 1833, in Weisholz, Germany; 
died 7th February, 189 J, at Strassburg. Dr. Diimichen was a student of 
Lepsius and Brugsch, and he devo”ted his entire life to Egj’ ptology. He 
made several journeys to Egypt and wrote extensively regarding the 
arch;eological features of the subject. His works are mainly technical, and 
“while very valuable for specialists, are not always equally interesting to 
the general reafler. What would have been perhaps his most important 
contribution, his comprehensive liistory of Egypt undertaken for the 
Onckeu series, was incomplete at the time of his death; having dealt only 
with the geographical and archaeological features. The work was completed 
by Eduard Meyer (see below). 


Duncker, M., Geschichte “des Alterthums. Berlin, 1855, 1877, etc., 6 vols; 
History of Anti(piity (translated liy Evelyn Abbott). London, 1877, 6 vols. 


Miuiinllinn Wolfganrf Duncker was born 15th October, 1811, at Berlin; 
died 21st July, 1896. Tiie writings of Duncker cover a wide range of 
historical subjects, but he will chiefly bo remembered for his History of 
Antiquity, which took rank on publication as the most important 
contribution to the subject. It was improved in successive editions, and wa.s 
translated into English. Its merits of style are unusually great for a German 
work, and, needless to say, it was built on authorities with the usual German 
comprehensiveness of view. Dealing with the subject of oriental history, 


however, it is necessarily out of date regarding many subjects, and the more 
scientific, if somewhat less popular, work of Meyer has latterly superseded 
it to a large ext>ent. 


zniers, G., Egypt. London, 1880 ; Uber das hieroglyph. Schriftsystem, 
Berlin, 1875. 


Gfnrff Moritz Ebers was born 1st March, 1837; died August, 1898. The 
name of Ebers is probably better known to the general public than that of 
any other Egyptologist. But the average reader of his very popular novels is 
not perhaps aware that the author was a technical KKyp/<‘l”Rt’»t f*f the 
highest rank. Embers made personal explorations in Egypt, the most notanle 
result being the discovery of the papyrus which has since borne his name, 
— a remarkable document dealing with the practice of medicine in old 
Egypt, which remains our chief source of knowledge regarding this subject. 


Erman, A., Aegypt<?n und aegyptisches Leben in Altertum. Tiibingen, 
1887; Life in Ancient Egypt. London, 1894; Die Entstehung eines 
Totentextbuches, in Ztschr. fiir Aegypt. .Spr. no. 32, 1894. 


/v. Adolf Ermnn, Professor of Egy])tology in the University of Berlin, 
Director of the Berlin Egyptian MuseuTu, member of the Royal Prussian 
Academy of Sciences, at Berlin, etc., was born 31st October, 18.54, at 
Berlin. Profeasor Erman is the successor of Lepsius in the chair of 
Egyptology at the University of Berlin, and it is felt that the mantle of the 
great Egyptologist has fallen on worthy shoulders. Professor Erman’s 
writings have mainly had to do with grammatical and literary 
investigations. His editions of the romances of old Egypt are models of 
scholarly interpretation. They give the original hieratic text with 
translations irito Egyptian hieroglyphics, into Latin, and into German. Such 
works are, of course, intended chiefly for the scholar. Persons capable of 
such works of scholarship are .seldom interested in the exact manner of 
presentation of their subject, and very generally they scorn popular 
treatment in their writings. But Professor Erman, 
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gists. In his maturer years he had a professorship in Berlin, itself a matter of 
distinction in that land of scholarship. He made excursions to Egypt in an 
official capacit}/ and familiarised himself at first hand with the monuments 
and records that were his life study. As a writer Professor Lepsius was less 
distinguished than some of his confreres in the field though all that he wrote 
had, of course, the stamp of the highest authority. His letters from Egypt 
and Nubia, being of a more popular character than his other writings, were 
translated into English and widely circulated. It must be admitted, however, 
that his descriptions of the famous ruins have interest rather because they 
reflect the opinions of a great scholar than because of their intrinsic literary 
merit. 


Lieblein, Aegyptische Chronologic, Christiana, 1SG3 ; Recherches sur la 
chronoloo-ie egyptienne. Paris, 1873; Hieroglyph. Namenwadrterbuch, 
Leipsic, 1871-1892; Index alphabethique de tous les mots contenus dans le 
livre des morts. Paris, 1875; Gammel-aegyptisk Religion populaert 
fremstillet, Christiana, 1883-188.5 ; Handel und Schiffahrt auf dem Roten 
Meer in alten Zeiten. Leipsic, 1887 ; Le livre egyptien que mon noin 
fleurisse. Leipsic, 1895. — Loret, V., L’Egypte aux temps des Pharaohs. 
Paris, 1889; La flora pharaohnique. Paris, 1892. 


Mahler, Ed., Materialen zur Chronologie des alten Aegyptens in Ztschr., fiir 
iig. Spr. no. 32, 1894. — Mallet, D., Les premiers etablissements des Grecs 
en Egypte. Paris, 1893. — Magrizi, Description topographique et historique 
de I’I!\lgypte. Paris, 1895. (Trans, from Arabic). — Mariette, Choix des 
monuments et des dessins. Paris, 1856 ; Le Serapeum de Memphis. Paris, 
1857-18(36, 9 parts ; Aper^u de Phistoire de I’Egypte. Paris, 1804 ; Nou- 
yelle table d’ Abydos. Paris, 1865 ; Fouilles executees en Egypte, en Nubie, 
et au Soudan. Paris, 1867 ; Abydos description des fouilles. Paris, 1870- 
188U, 2 vols.; Catalogue general des monuments dAbydos. Paris, 1880 ; 
Dendera : description generale du grand temple de cette ville. Paris, 1870- 
1880, 5 vols.; Les papyrus egyptiens du musee Bolagq. Paris, 1871-1873, 3 
vols.; Karnak, Etude historique et archeol. Paris, 1875; Deinri al-Bahari. 
Paris, 1877 ; Monuments Divers. Paris, 1872-1889 ; Les Mastabas de 
T’ancien empire, ed. by G. Maspero. Paris, 1882-1886 ; Voyage dans la 
Haute-Egypte. Paris, 1878 (2nd ed., 1893). 


August Eduard Mariette was born 12th February, 1821, at Boulogne; died 
18th January, 1881, at Bulag. He was one of the most assiduous workers, 
and came to be one of the greatest authorities in the field of Eg>/:itology. 
He early made explorations in Egypt, and after founding the famous 
Museum at Bulaq spent the remainder of his life on the ground, almost 
incessantly occupied with explorations and with the interpretation of his 
archaeological finds. His first famous excavations were made at Memphis, 
about the middle of the nineteenth century; later on he excavated the 
famous temple of Abydos. His publications are very numerous, but they are 
chiefly of a scholarly rather than a popular character. He was the highest 
authority on the hieratic form of Egyptian writing. Notwithstanding the 
technical character of much of his writing, he had a wide popular 
reputation, partly due to his official position as director of the iNIuseum at 
Bulaq. Like most Frenchmen, Mariette could write in a popular vein when 
he chose, and his Aper(;u, above noted (translated into English by Miss 
Mary Brodrick under the title of Outlines of Ancient Eyijptian History) is 
one of the most entertaining popular studies of the subject. 


Martine, Histoire du monde oriental dans I’ antiquite’. Paris, 1894. — 
Maspero, G., Du genre epistolaire chez les egyptiens. Paris, 1872; Sur 
quelques papyrus du Louvre. Paris, 1875; lMtudes egyptiennes. Paris, 
1879-1882; Histoire ancienne des peuples de rOrient. Paris, 1886, 4th ed. ; 
L’archeologie egyptienne. Paris, 1887; Les contes popu-laires de I’ Egypte 
ancienne. Paris, 1889; Les niomies royales de Deir et Bahari. Paris, 1889; 
Lectures historiques ; histoire ancienne; Egypte, Assyrie. Paris, 1890; 
Histoire ancienne des Jjieuples de I’Orient classique. Paris, 1895 ; The 
Struggle of the Nations. Soc. Prom. Chr. Know. London, 1896; Etudes de 
mythologie et (l’archeologie egyptienne. Paris, 1893; The Dawn of 
Civilisation. Soc. Prom. Chr. Know. London, 1897; Manual of Egyptian 
Architology. Paris, 1893 ; La carriere administrative de deux hauts 
fonctionnaires Egyptiens vers la fin de la HI dynastie, in Journal asiati(iue, 
Vol. XV. 


Gaston Cainille Charles Maspero was born at Paris 24th June, 1846; 
meinber of the Institute, formerly Professor of Egyptian Archaeology and 
Ethnology in the College de France, more recently Director of the Egyptian 
Museum at Bulaq. Professor Maspero is one of the most famous of living 


orientalists, and since the death of Mariette Pasha, whose work he has 
continued in Egypt, he is doubtless the most authoritative of French 
Egyptologists, While making a specialty of this field, however, he has by no 
means confined liimself to it. and his brilliant writings cover the entire field 
of oriental antiquity. While Professor Maspero is known everywhere to 
scholars, and recognised by tliem, as an authority on the topics of which he 
treats, his fame as a popular writer is still wider. In fact in this field he. 
perhaps, has no peer among Egyptologists and orientalists, living or dead. 
His work entitled Les Origines has been translated into English, under the 
title of The Dawn of 
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Civilisation, as have also its companion volumes, one of which bears the 
striking title of The Struggle of the Nations, but these more elaborate works 
in no wise detract from the importance and authority of the brilliant earlier 
Histoire du peuple de V Orient, from which we shall have occasion to make 
numerous extracts, and which, for some unaccountable reason, has not 
hitlierto been made accessible to English readers. The gift of style is no 
rarity among French historians, but Professor Maspero has it in a degree 
miusual even among hLs compatriots, and the whole range of historical 
literature can show few works which combine tiie qualities of authority and 
readableness in a higher degree than his. 


Melida, Historia del arte Egipcio. [Madrid, 1899. — M/moires, publiees 
par les membres de la mission archeologique fran9aise au Caire sous la 
direction de Maspero; Memoirs of the Egypt E.\ploration Fund. London. — 
Menard, L., La vie privee des anciens. Paris, 188(>-188;}, J vols.; L’ histoire 
des anciens peuples de I’Orient. Paris, 1883. These works are valuable 
because of their admirable style. They are the work of one who is a writer. 
ratluT than an Egj-ptologist ; nevertheless, they are based on a careful study 
of the authorities, and they may be turned to with confidence. — Meglin, F., 
Histoire de I’ Egvpte. Paris, 1823. — Meyer, E., Geschichte des alten 
Aegypteus. Berlin, 1887 ; Ge-Hchicht*.’ des Altertiiums. Stuttgart, 1884, 
etc., 5 vols, (in progress). 


Juluitn! Mfi/er was born in 18.}5, at Hamburg, Germany ; he is at present 
ordinary Professor of Ancient History in the University of HaUe, of which 
university he is also a graduate. Professor Meyer’s historical studies, from 
the outset, have looked particularly to the history of antiquity. Quite early in 
life he developed a plan for writing a comprehensive history of both 
oriental and classical antiquity, and the first volume of this work, under the 
title of Ginchichte des AUert/tums, appeared in 188L It is, in some regards, 
the most valuable history of antiquity as yet written, combining, as it does, 
the characteristic (pialities of German scholarship, with a degree of 
condensation very unusual in Ger-njan works, and a fair measure of 
popularity of style. The first volume of Professor Meyer’s history deals 
solely with the nations of the Orient, and it furnishes perhaps the best 
available outline for the studies of any one who would undertake a full 
investigation of Egyptian history. Unfortunately the work is out of print ; 
but a new edition is promised. Tlie more extended work on Egyptian history 
was contributed to the Oncken series. 


Milne, History of Eg^-pt under Roman Rule. London, 1899. — Minutoli, 
tJber die aegypt. Piijments und Maltechuik der Alten. 1892. — Molchow, 
E., Aegypten und Paliis-tiiia. Zurich, 1581. — Mook, F., Aegypten’s 
vormetallische Zeit. Wiirzburg, 1880. — Morgan. Fouilles a Dahschour. 
Wien, 189”); Catalogue des monuments et inscriptions de rEijyple antique 
par Morgan. Bouriant, Legrain, Jequier et Barsant. Wien, 1891. (Valuable 
technieal works.) — Muller, W. Max, Who were the Ancient Ethiopians? 
Philadel-phia, 1891 ; Asien und Aegypten nach altaegyptischen 
Denkmiilern. Leipsic, 1895. 


Naville, The Temple of Deir al-Bahari. London, 1894 ; The Store-city of 
Pithom and the Koute of the Exodus. London, 1888. (Valuable works of an 
original explorer.) — Norovitch, L’ Europe et I’ Egypte. Paris, 1898. 


Ollivier-Beauregard, La caricature \gyptienne. Paris, 1894. — Osburn, W., 
Monumental History of Egypt. London, 1854. “(Of antiquarian interest.) — 
Oxley, W., Egypt. London, 1884. 


Palmer, W.. Egyptian Chronicles. London, 1861, 2 vols. — Parsons, A. R., 
New Light from the (Jreat Pyramid. New York, 1894. — Parthey, I. F. O., 
Erdkunde des alten Aeyyptetis. — Paturet, La condition juridique de la 
femme dans I’ancienne Egypte. Paris, iH.‘itj. — Pensa, G., Les Cultures de 
P Egypte. Paris, 1897. — Pentaur, in Brugsch’s Egypt. London, ls.il. -J vols. 
(The work ascribed to Pentaur is a poem describing the exploits of Kamses 
II. like the Battle of Kndesh. Pentaur, however, is not the author of it, but 
merely tiie transcriber of one copy of this poem. See p. 212.) — Perring, I. 
S., Pyramids of Gizeh. Ix)ndon. 18.49-1842, ;j vols. — Perrot and Chipiez, 
Histoire de I’ art dans de rantiquitd. Paris, 1881-1889. (The series of works 
on ancient art by these French authors constitutes one of the most important 
contributions to the subject ever written. The works are acce.s.sible in an 
English translation.) — Petrie, W. M. F., A History of Egypt from the 
Earliest I lines to the XVIth Dynasty. London, 1894 ; Inductive Metrology. 
London, 1877 ; llans. Descriptions, and Theories. London, 1880; The 
Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh. London. 1883; Tanis L London, 1885; 
Tanis IT, Nebesheh and Defenneh. London, 1887; Waukratis L Ix)ndon, 
188f3; Racial Portraits, 190 Photographs from the Egyptian Monuments. 
London, 1888; Historical Scarabs. London, 1889 ; Hawara, Biahmu, and 
Arsinoe. London, 1880; Kahun, Gurob, and Hawara. London, 1890; Tell el 
Hesy (Lachish). Ten Years’ Diggings. London, 1892; Tell-el-Amarna. 
London, 1894; 


London, 1891 
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Egyptian Tales. London, 1894-1895; Egyptian Decorative Art. London, 
1895; Syria and Egypt from the Tell-el-Amarna letters. London, 1898. 


Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie was born in 1853 at Charlton, England; 
D.C.L. Oxford, 1893; LL.D. Edinburgh, 1895; he is at present Professor of 
Egyjtology in University College, London. Professor Petrie is perhaps 
more widely known to the public at large than any other living 


Egyptologist. Though still a comparatively young man, he has devoted 
more than twenty years to almost continuous exploration of the ruins of 
ancient Egypt. From the very outset he gained a reputation as a discoverer 
of buried cities, which his subsequent exertions have amply sustained. 
Professor Petrie comes naturally by the instincts of the explorer, as he is a 
grandson of Captain Matthew Flinders, who was celebrated for his 
explorations of the Australian coast at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The recitals of the fabulous wonders of Australia are not more 
fascinating or more marvellous than the narratives Professor Petrie has been 
enabled to give of the long lost and long forgotten mysteries of Egypt. 


Piehl, Deux deesses egyptiennes (in Melanges de Harlez). Leiden; 
Inscriptions hiero-glyphiques recueillies en Europe et en figypte. Leipsic, 
1895. — Poole, R. S., Cities of Egypt. London, 1882 ; Egypt. London, 
1881. 


Rawlinson, G., Egypt and Babylon. London, 1885 ; Ancient Egypt. London, 
1887 ; History of Ancient Egypt. London, 1881, 2 vols. (Canon 
Rawlinson’s works on Egypt were perhaps written to round out his series of 
oriental histories. They are of course based on the authorities, and are at 
once dependable and entertaining.) — Regaldi, L’ Egitto antico. Firenze, 
1882. — Renouf, P. le Page, The Book of the Dead in Proc. Soc. Bibl. 
Arch., Vol. Xr, 1894-1896 ; Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion. 
London, 1880. (These works, written by the successor of Dr. Birch, and the 
predecessor of Dr. Budge as Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities at the British Museum, have, of course, the fullest authority. The 
religious phases of oriental archaeology had a peculiar interest for the 
author, and his writings are confined to this field and the field of philology.) 
— Reynier, L., State of Egypt after the Battle of Heliopolis. London, 1802 ; 
De I’Egypte sous la domination des Romains. Paris, 1807. — Revillout, 
Lettres sur les monnaies egyptiennes. Paris, 1895; Melange sur la 
metrologie, lecon. polit. et histoire de l’ancienne Egypte. Paris, 1895. 


— Riegl, Zur Frage des Nachlebens der altaegyptischen Kunst in der 
spatern Antike. 


— Robinson, C. S., Pharaoh of the Bondage and Exodus. New York, 1887. 
— Robiou, F., La religion de I’ancienne Egypte et les influences etrangeres. 


Paris, 1888. — Rosellini, I monumenti dell’ Egitto e della Nubia. Pisa, 
1832-1844. (The work of one of the most famous pupils of ChampoUion 
still has interest and value, though necessarily antiquated in many regards.) 
— Roug^, E. de, Recherches sur les ‘monuments qu’on pent attribuer aux 
six premieres dynasties de I[Manethon. Paris, 1866 ; Etudes sur divers 
monuments du regne de Tutmes III, decouverts a Thebes par E. Mariette. 
Paris, 1861 ; Geographic ancienne de la Basse-Egypte. Paris, 1890. (The 
name of De Rouge is permanently associated with the theory that the 
Phoenician alphabet was derived from an early form of the Egyi^tian 
hieratic writing. The original paper in which De Rouge advanced this 
theory was accidentally destroyed, and the theory did not gain prominence 
until after the death of the author. Its correctness is still in doubt, though it 
has able champions.) 


Salvolini, F., Campagne de Ramses le Grand contre les Scheta. Paris, 1835. 
(The work of another famous pupil of ChampoUion, and innovator in 
Egyptology.) — Sayce, A. H., Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotus. 
London, 1895 ; Ancient IAmpires of the East. London, 1844; Records of the 
Past. — Schack-Schackenburg, Aegy]itolische Studien. 1894. — 
Schiaparelli, II libro dei funerali de antichi Egiziaui. Torino, 1890. — 
Schmidt, O. P., A Self-verifying Chronological History of Ancient Egypt. 
Cincinnati, 1889. — Schwein-furth, Der Moerissee nach den neuesten 
Forschungen. In Petermann’s Mitteil. 1893. — Sethe, Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte und Alterthumskunde Aeg>iitens. Leipsic, 1900, 3 parts (in 
progress). — Sylvestre de Sacy, Abd-al-latif, translatfd by Sacy. Paris, 
1810, 3 vols. — Simaiki, A. A., La jirovince romaine d’Egjrpte. Paris, 
1892. — Sharpe, The Chronology and Geography of Ancient Egyjit. 
London, 1849 ; History of Egypt to Arab Conquest. London, 1876, 2 vols. 
(Works that are out of date, though still having considerable value, 
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THE KELATIONS OF BABYLONIA WITH OTHER SEMITIC 
COUNTRIES 


Written Specially for the Present Work 


By JOSEPH HALfeVY 
Professor in the College de France, Paris 


Ingkatitude in masses, as in individuals, is very apt to be the reward of great 
benefactors. Egypt, taciturn, proud, and self-contained, was respected and 
admired by all her neighbours, while Greece and Judea, the shining beacons 
of Mediterranean civilisation, from the point of view of morals and science, 
have had the mortification of receiving ineffaceable stigmas. In the popular 
language of our own day, “Greek” and “Jew” are such offensive sobriquets 
that the descendants of these two glorious races seek to avoid the use of 
those names when describing their origins. 


Babjdonia, after her conquest and disappearance from the scene of the 
world, although she was vastly superior to her destroyers, did not escape 
this little-deserved fate. To the contemporaries of her fall, Babylon is only 
the city of courtesans and insipid magic; nevertheless, in the days of her 
strength, she ruled the barbarian world that surrounded her by other means 
than naked flesh and empty formulas of incantation. For thousands of years 
she shone with an unparalleled brilliancy, and illuminated with her 
vivifying rays the rude peoples with which she was in contact. Her 
influence left indelible traces even on the civilisations of western Asia and 
of the Greek world, partly through the agency of the Phoenicians and 
Aramaans. And if her disappearance caused no disturbance in the march of 
progress, it is because her mission was fulfilled long before the epoch of her 
decline. From the reign of Xerxes, plundered Babylon gradually decayed; 
on the arrival of Alexander she was already three-fourths in ruins. The war 
of the Dia-doclii and the advent of the Parthian dynasty completed her 
entombment. There was none to assume her moral heritage at that time, for 
the heir had already taken all that was precious and truly imperishable. 


A truly intellectual culture is manifested in the possession of a form of 
writing. The existence of it in Babylon is proved by documents that go back 
to the fifth millennium B.C. The letters consist as yet of linear strokes 
representing certain parts of the human body, various kinds of animals, 
plants, and natural or manufactured objects. It was not until later that these 
strokes assumed the wedge form that has caused tlie name “cuneiform” 


system to be applied to them. The primitive characters are few in number 
— about fifteen — and are joined with one another to form a syllabary that 
is both ideographic and phonetic. 
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The intrinsic nature of these values is a striking proof of the Semitic oriein 
of the system, and completely refutes the hypothesis of the earlier 
decipherers that there existed on Babylonian soil prior to the Semites an 
alien race called “Sumerian” or “Accadian,” from whom came the 
cuneiform characters, as well as the entire Semitic civilisation of Babylonia. 
Such syllables as <7/ ”father”; an, “god”; el, ” pure, bright ” ; en, “lord”; 
sal, “servant, woman”; il, “high”; is, “tree, wood”; ul, “past”; mu, “name”; 
rat, “canal”; sa>/, “summit, head”; rig, “plant, green leaf,” etc., are taken 
from fundamental Semitic words of the Babylonian language, which, except 
for sli^lit variations, was also that of Elam and Assyria. Nowhere, and at no 
penod of their existence, is any linguistic modification noticed which could 
De attril)uted to the intrusion of a foreign element. 


Without risk of being accused of exaggeration, we may place the 
beginning’s of writing in the sixth, or even in the seventh, millennium 
before our eraT and yet tlfe Babylonian language has the worn and 
phonetically impoverished character winch it always preserved in 
comparison with its sister languages. This is an astonishing phenomenon, 
and gives an idea of the extreme antiquity, not only of the existence of the 
Semites in Babylonia, but of the development of the great civilisation of 
which they were the creators. 


For, after the appearance of the written documents on stone and on clay 
tablets, we meet with a most remarkable ancient civilisation: monarchical 
institutions, communal organisations, flourishing agriculture, systematic 
canal-isation, metal working, proprietorship of land, extensive commercial 


transactions, fixed taxes, the establishment of governors in subject 
countries. With regard to science, astronomy was cultivated and there were 
observatories for the study of the movements of the stars and the eclipses. 
The Babylonians had the divisions of the year, the month, and the day ; they 
fixed weights and measures, and calculated square and cube roots. A 
rational classification facilitated the knowledge of botany and zoology. 
Dynastic lists were drawn up with care, in which the principal historical 
events of the reigns were recorded. Finally, the spiritual needs of the nation 
were Satisfied by a vast mythological system which is lost in the night of 
time, and on the basis of which innumerable epic tales were developed. 
Among these the stories of the creation and of the deluge, the descent of 
Ishtar into Hades, the adventures of Gilgames and Etanna, etc., rank among 
the most beautiful products of the poetic imagination. On the other hand, 
the fetichistic mysticism of prehistoric times was transformed into a learned 
magic, which was combined with religious and moral elements, and 
claimed to be based upon miraculous facts that had, however, been proved 
by exjDerience. 


A Babylonian furnished with these elements of intellectual culture must, in 
spite of his superstitions and the real gaps in his knowledge, have seemed a 
superior being to the neighbouring tribes which had the same racial 
instincts, but whose development was still embryonic and had taken place 
under totally different conditions. It is nothing astonishing, then, that the 
most capable of these semi-savages hastened to adopt, in different degrees, 
a large part of tlie Babylonian civilisation, the advantages of which they had 
learned to appreciate. As usual, it is the apparent and material side that was 
accepted lirst ; after a more intimate acquaintance with the Babylonian 
mode of life, these peoples were captivated by the religious conceptions and 
the powerfnl attraction of tlie legends and the magic. All this slowly filtered 
into the mind of tlie other Semitic peoples, and became so well embodied 
there that some centuries later it formed an integral part of their national 
substance, and to such a degree that it has been possible to 
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disentangle their true origin only by means of an arduous research which 
has not yet said the last word. 


The extension of Babylonian civilisation beyond its primitive cradle had its 
greatest strength during the glorious reign of Sargon I, the first monarch 
known to have made military expeditions into the countries of the west. We 
shall have, then, to consider, first, the pre-Sargonic, second, the post-Sar- 
gonic, epochs. 


Before the reign of Sargon, about thirty-eight hundred years before our 
common era. Babylonia had succeeded in forming itself into a national 
body, having the same manners, speaking the same language, and using the 
same alphabet. No alien people broke into this unity of race and genius, 
which included on its eastern side the inhabitants of the Elamitic plain, 
forming a simple annex to Babylonia on that side of the Tigris. The great 
excess of population flowed into the fertile plains extending between the 
Tigris and the mighty chain of the Zagros, and founded the little kingdoms 
of Suti, Lulubi, Namar, and with greater success the powerful kingdom of 
Assyria, which during the years of its prosperity became the most powerful 
military state of the oriental world. 


These very ancient colonies were often in conflict with the mother country, 
and Assyria even succeeded in imposing its iron yoke for several 
generations ; but, save for Sennacherib’s moment of violent passion, 
Babylonia remained for all of them a centre of light and of religious 
mystery. The Babylonian divinities have their temples and serve as types 
for various localisations. In Assyria, especially, Ishtar of Nineveh, Ishtar of 
Arbela, Ishtar of Kidmur, etc., are worshipped. The Babylonian origin is 
perpetuated in the new capital Ninua (Nineveh), which is the name of a 
locality of Babylonia, Avhile the ancient capital Asshur recalls the name of 
the most ancient god of the Babylonian epic of creation. 


It goes without saying that among the neighbouring tribes of different 
languages Babylonian influence could not penetrate so completely. In the 
south the numerous Aramaean tribes persisted in their nomadic state ; in the 
mountainous districts of the east the Susio-Amardians, in the north the 
Vannians and the Mitannians, while accepting Babylonian civilisation, use 
along with the ordinary Babylonian syllabary a more limited one for writing 


their own languages. Traces of Assyrian influences in ancient epochs have 
been proved in Cappadocia, which shows the great antiquity of the kingdom 
of Assyria. But the most important and most enduring influence manifests 
itself in the Semitic region of the extreme west, in Syrio-Phuenicia and in 
Palestine. 


Through the discovery of the tablets of Tel-el- Amarna, which date from the 
reigns of Amenhotep III and Amenhotep IV, it was learned with 
astonishment that in the fourteenth century before our era, Babylonian was 
the diplomatic language, not only of the western Semites, but also of the 
sovereigns of Egypt. Syria and Phamicia then formed a vassal province of 
the Pharaohs, probably as a result of the conquests of Tehutimes III ; the use 
of Egyptian writing, or at least of the special Assyrian type, was to be 
expected there, but it is the Babylonian alphabet, the Babylonian dialect, 
that we find in use. We are forced to conclude that the extension of 
Babylonian culture was due to an occupation of Syria by the Babylonians at 
an extremely early period, when Assyria was still too feeble to bar the way 
to the country of its origin. History shows the truth of this, for it tells us that 
Sargon I spent three years in Syria, and finally made himself master of it; in 
one of his maritime expeditions he even crossed to the island of 
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Cyprus and took possession. It is probable that this vassalage of Syria to 
Babylonia underwent frequent reactions and interruptions of continuity, due 
in cr’reat part to the policy of Egypt, which was seeking an outlet to the 
north. The plan of thwarting the covetousness of the Pharaohs for this 
province, if not of simply annexing the valley of the Nile to the great 
empire of the Kast, was carried out by Sargon I in an invasion of Egypt, the 
success of which is recorded in the account of the haruspices [Tablet of 
Omens]. His son Naram-vSin, according to the same documents, likewise 
invaded Egypt anil killed its king, whose name has unfortunately 
disappeared on account of the |)reaking of the tablet. Egypt, intimidated, 
made no hostile movement for several centuries, which undoubtedly 
strengthened the Babylonian authority in Syria under all the dynasties that 
successively occupied the throne in the capital of Chaldea. 


In tiie age of Abraham, when Elam exercised supremacy over Babylonia, 
the king of tiie latter country, Ivhammurabi, the Amraphel of Genesis, 
figures among tlie kings who had accompanied the Elamite suzerain in his 
expedition against several tribes of eastern and southern Palestine (Gen. 
xiv.). Seven centuries later the Egyptian functionaries of Syrio-Phcienicia 
correspond in Bal)y Ionian with the court of Thebes. This province had 
been conquered a half-century before by Tehutimes IT; and the Egyptian 
supremacy left its trace in the invention of the Ph(enician alphabet, which 
marks the decision to break with Babylonian sympathies in favour of the 
intellectual culture of Egypt, of which the city of Byblus was to be the 
principal centre. 


A remarkable circumstance furnished the occasion for this decision. In this 
city, wiiere mystic tendencies seem to have prevailed over the desire for the 
riches that navigation and commerce bring, a local goddess was 
worsliipped, called Baal-Gebal, “Lady of Byblus,” who represented one of 
the numerous Semitic goddesses known under the name of Baalat or Belit. 
She was identified with the great Egyptian goddess Isis, and the myth of 
Osiris was attached to the shore of this city to such an extent that the 
priesthood of Byblus was believed to be in possession of the true meaning 
of these mysteries. At the bottom of this process was the desire of finding a 
ground of agreement for all the religious conceptions of the civilised 
nations of the age. In the matter of religion, as in the arts and industry, the 
role of the Phoenicians consisted in serving as intermediaries, as zealous 
apostles who saw the advantage of being useful to the barbarians after 
having obtained profit from them, and ho[)ed to profit further in the future. 


So, after this reconcilement with the Egyptian religion, the exportation of 
manufactui(!d articles to the valley of the Nile, or of imitations of Egyptian 
art, which was so strongly marked with a religious stamp, could develop 
indefinitely in all the Mediterranean regions and contribute to the prosperity 
of the mother country and her colonies. So, after the fourteenth century 
before the common era, the invention of alphabetic writing had barred the 
way for the extension of Babylonian writing into the European world. The 
ancient sjjiritual legacy of Babylonia’s thousand years of domination, a 
natural product of the Semitic genius, was too strongly anchored in Syrio- 


Phoe- nicia to be totally eclipsed, or even to descend to an inferior rank 
under the pressure of Egyptian influence. 


Egypt, with its language depiived of all outlet and with its essentially 
funereal mythology, was incapable of producing a movement of renaissance 
in foreign peoj)les. The s[)iiitual condition remained without notable 
cliange, but, direct contact with Babylonia having become more difficult, 
the Phfenicians were obliged to record in their own language their ancestral 
and 
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divine traditions, in which the universal elements received from Babylonia 
always remained preponderant. 


Of Phoenician literature nothing is known in the original language, but 
some cosmogonic data taken from the book of Sanchoniathon by Philo of 
Byblus reflect myths that can have been produced only on the soil of 
Babylon, although the Philhellenic author is unable to interpret them with 
exactness. The primordial couple of chaos, Apason and Tomoth, are in 
reality the Babylonian divinities prior to the creation : Apsu, ” ocean, 
abyss,” and Tia-mat, “sea”; but Philo, carried away by Neoplatonic doctrine 
and confound-ing similar consonants, attributes to Apason the meaning of ” 
desire,” and seems to discern in Tiamat the divinity Mot, ” death,” 
symbolical of matter. Another goddess, Chosartes, recalls the consort of 
Asshur, Kishar, of cosmogonic character. On the Syrio-Phoenician 
monuments we often read the name of the goddess Anath, bearing the title 
of ” force of life or of the living,” but the masculine consort is not met with. 
The Babylonian inscriptions fill the gap by very frequently furnishing the 
couple Anu and Anata. Philistia worshipped principally the 
ichthyomorphous god Dagon, who is no other than the Babylonian Daganu, 
associated with Anu. 


Among other divine personages we note in the first place Tammuz, consort 
of Astarte, who was slain by a boar in the flower of his youth. His death 
was mourned for a month each year, and his resurrection was later 


celebrated with frenzied demonstrations of joy. This myth of nature, 
symbolical of the passing of summer and metaphorically of that of ardent 
and passionate youtli, has as its basis the Babylonian tale of Du’uzu, 
eponym of the month of that name (Tammuz), who died prematurely, and 
whom the goddess Islitar (Astarte), the incarnation of ardent passion, 
endeavours, though in vain, to bring back from the kingdom of death. The 
grief and the heroic effort of the goddess are told in a touching manner in 
the beautiful poem, entitled The Descent of Ishtar into Hades. The 
Phoenicians mourned Tammuz under the honorary title of Adon, Adonim, 
“lord,” whence the Greek Adonis. From Phoenicia this rite passed to 
Greece, and was celebrated there with no less pomp, while the descent of 
Ishtar became-there the point of departure for several analogous legends. 


Less known is the cult of the Babylonian god of war, Nergal, who had 
sanctuaries in Phoenicia. Among celestial gods we identify Hadad or 
Hadod, styled “king of the gods,” Rimmon, Nabu, Sin, and Mar, called 
among the Bab3donians Adad, Ramman (god of the air), Nabu, Sin, Allat, 
and Marduk (god of Babylon). The inscriptions of Sam’al add to these Nusk 
and Be’el-Kharran, one of whom is the Babylonian Nusku, the other a local 
Bel of the Babylonian city of Kharran, whose cult was transplanted to the 
city of the same name in tJpper Mesopotamia. 


Since very remote antiquity certain names of Babylonian divinities have 
been fixed in Syrio-Phoenicia as names of places and persons : the city of 
Nebo in Moab, the desert of Sin, and probably also Mount Sinai in Arabia 
Petnca, the fortress of Anathoth in the territory of Benjamin ; Ana, a chief 
of Esau, Anath, a judge of Israel, Hadad, the common name of a king of 
Aram and a king of Idumica. So many reminiscences of the superior rank of 
the Babylonian religion clearly prove how the mind of the western Semites 
was imbued and moulded into permanent form by their ancient masters in 
the ages preceding the occupation of Syria by the Egyptians. Egypt did 
almost nothing to modify the tendencies of the subject peoi)les ; she 
contented herself with collecting the taxes, and gave nothing in exchange. 
We must not then be surprised that, if we except the maritime coast, Egyp- 
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tian dominion left no trace on the civilisation of the interior of Syria. These 
peoples, when they became independent, continued to cultivate the germs 
of civilisation they had received in such abundance, but regarded them as 
their own creations. i i ^ 


Passing to the nomads of northern Arabia we hnd ourselves betore an 
ethnographic unknown, tlie ancient tribes having disintegrated and new 
ones forni.‘d, ;i transformation that was certainly repeated several times. 
There is as Vft n«» a’ArccmiMit on the question whether the tribes called in 
ancient times Ishimielites and Ceturians spoke Arabic or Aramaean. It is, 
however, certain that fragments of southern tribes of true Arabian race 
moved to the nc.rtii at periods very dilficiilt to determine. It is not very long 
since it was athrmed that these unstal)le populations lacked every element 
of civilisation, and it was even claimed that they were a pure example of 
unmixed Semitic race, to wliich an instinctive monotheism was attributed. 


These speculations have been dissipated by the testimony of the Assyrian 
texts, which show that the Arabs possessed statues of their gods. These 
proud cliildrcn of the desert even signed their submission to the government 
of Nineveh, in order to recover the statues which the Assyrians had taken 
from tiiem in the course of an expedition into the interior of Arabia. The 
possession of statues implies the existence in the oases of fixed sanctuaries, 
of religious rites, and of a traditional priesthood. 


When we consider that the conquering nation of the Persians did not arrive 
at the idea of anthropomorphic gods until the time of Artaxerxes II, and 
then solely under the influence of the Babylonian cult, we cannot doubt that 
the worship of statues by the nomadic Arabs in the seventh century before 
our era was due to the same influence. The Ishmaelites were particularly 
devoted to Atar Celeste, that is, to the great goddess Ishtar, whose cult 
si)read from Babylon among all the Semites of Syria. 


In tiie oasis of Teyma a stele has been found that Axes the revenues of a 
priest, who liad lately been installed, to provide for the expenses of the cult 
of an aihtpted divinity, and tliis priest is dressed in the mode of the 
Babylonian priesthood. Such a l)orrowing is all the more remarkable 
because the garments of sacrificing priests had in antiquity a meaning 
intimately connected with the religious mysteries. This fact supposes the 
presence of Biibylonian instructors at some previous epoch. 


Hedjaz forms the first province, whose inhabitants belong to the Arabian 
race, properly so called, whose idiom and whose writing are very different 
from those of the Aramican populations of the north. Some of these tribes 
settled in the east of Syria, on the edge of the desert, especially in the oasis 
of Safa, south of Damascus. We must wait until the numerous grafiiti, 
discovered in recent times, are published, before we can get an exact idea of 
the theophorous names used among these tribes. The names Bel and Hadad 
figure here, however ; but tliis may be a late borrowing from their 
Arama3an neigiibours. From northern lledjaz we have a considerable 
number of inscriptions and gnilfiti, copies of whicli are still to be regarded 
with caution, and there, too, the names Bel, Hadad and compounds of the 
Babylonian Nabu, are found in the list of names of the nomads. 


More interesting is the ancient name of Mecca, Macoraba, which originally 
designated the celebrated central sanctuary of the region. This name is 
derived from the verb kara/>a. wiiich in Bal)ylonian means “worship, bless, 
pray,” an evident proof of an ancient borrowing from the idiom of the 
cuneiform trxts. We shall know some day what the inscriptions of middle 
and southern lledjiiz contain in the way of theophorous names. These 
inscrip- 
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tions certainly exist, and await a traveller courageous enough to save them 
from total destruction at the stupid hands of the pilgrims. The famous black 
stone of Kaaba seems to bear an inscription of which it would be well to 
have a photograph. 


We know still less what is reserved for us in the graffiti scattered in the 
intermediate region between Hedjaz and Yemen ; the graphic chain cannot 
have been interrupted in this latitude, which from great antiquity formed the 
entrance to the highly civilised kingdom of Sheba, and which, owing to its 
production of aromatic essences, had commercial relations with the peoples 
of the Mediterranean. 


Yemen was composed of four kingdoms, of which that of Sheba seems to 
have been the most ancient and most powerful ; the other three are 
Catabania, Hadramaut, Mahrah or Tafat. Of the latter we have no 
indigenous information prior to Islamism, and there is reason to believe that 
it formed a vassal state of Hadramaut. The latter is pre-eminently the spice- 
producing region, and Catabania may be considered as an ancient colony of 
Hadramaut, wliieh was founded on the northern route for a commercial 
purpose, and later gained its independence. 


In its turn Catabania founded, again, on the northern route, another colony, 
which, on gaining its freedom, called itself the Minyaean people, after the 
principal city, Ma’in. The jNlinysei left traces of their activity at Egra on 
the frontier of Nabatia, and in central Egypt at Oxyrhyncus, where they had 
a settlement at the time of the first Ptolemies ; but their presence in Egypt in 
the Persian period is proved by a votive inscription, thanking their gods for 
having saved their caravan from the danger by which it had been threatened 
during the war between the Egyptians and the Medes, i.e., the Persians. 
From Egypt they sent their caravans to Gaza in Phcenicia and into all Syria. 


Prior to this the trade in incense and spices seems to have been in the hands 
of the Sabseans. Solomon (about the year 1000 B.C.) sought to make a 
treaty with this people, whose queen had made him an official visit at 
Jerusalem. It is to be presumed that the Sabfeans also sent caravans directly 
to Nineveh and Babylon by way of the oases of Negran, Wady Dawassir, 
and Gebel-Sammar. Owing to these almost uninterrupted visits, the peoples 
of southern Arabia were in a position to learn and practise customs and rites 
peculiar to the eastern Semites ; for example, the employment of aromatic 
fumigation as a means of purification after sexual intercourse. The Sabsean 
pantheon contained El (the Assyrio-Babylonian Ilu) under the guise of a 
divine personage, and not simply as an abstract term for “god.” The 


Babylonian Ishtar, daughter of Sin, is transformed into a male divinity, 
Athtar, son of Sin. The manifold diversification of the Babylonian goddess 
appears also in the Sabtean Athtar ; the great religious centres of Sheba 
each possess their own Athtar. Nabu, tlie Babylonian god of writing and 
prophecy, was also worshipped by the Cataba-nians under the somewhat 
disguised form of Anbai. From the point of view of art, the technique of 
sculpture and decoration often recalls the Babylonian style. Finally, we 
meet in the kingdom of Sheba the Assyrian institution of the limmi, or 
annual archons, an institution that existed also at Carthage, but nowhere 
else on the Asiatic continent, least of all in a monarchical state. 


We know very little of the religion of the Agazi or Semites of Abyssinia ; a 
pre-Christian inscription asserts, however, that the cult of El and of Astar 
(Astarte) flourished among them. Their pantheon included also 
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tian dominion left no trace on the civilisation of the interior of Syria. These 
peoples, when they became independent, continued to cultivate the germs 
of civilisation they had received in such abundance, but regarded them as 
their own creations. iir 


Passini; to the nomads of northern Arabia we find ourselves before an 
ethno\M-aphic unknown, the ancient tribes having disintegrated and new 
ones fornu’d, a transforinaticn that was certainly repeated several times. 
There is a.s vt’t no ai/reeuK’nt on tiie question whether the tribes called in 
ancient tiim-s Ishinaelites and Ceturians spoke Arabic or Araniccan. It is, 
however, certain that fragments of southern tribes of true Arabian race 
moved to the north at periods verv diiricult to determine. It is not very long 
since it was aflirmcd that these unstable populations lacked every element 
of civilisation, and it was even claimed that they were a pure example of 
unmixed Semitic race, to wliicii an instinctive monotheism was attributed. 


These speculations have been dissipated by the testimony of the Assyrian 
texts, which show that the Arabs possessed statues of their gods. These 
proud children of the desert even signed their submission to the government 
of Nineveh, in order to recover the statues which the Assyrians had taken 
from them in the course of an expedition into the interior of Arabia. The 
possession of statues implies the existence in the oases of fixed sanctuaries, 
of religious rites, and of a traditional priesthood. 


Wiicn we consider that the conquering nation of the Persians did not arrive 
at the idea of anthropomorphic gods until the time of Artaxerxes II, and 
then solely under the influence of the Babylonian cult, we cannot doubt that 
the worship of statues by tlie nomadic Arabs in the seventh century before 
our era was due to the same influence. The Ishmaelites were particularly 
devoted to Atar Celeste, that is, to the great goddess Ishtar, whose cult 
spread from Babylon among all the Semites of Syria. 


In the oasis of Teyma a stele has been found that fixes the revenues of a 
priest, who had lately been installed, to provide for the expenses of the cult 
of an adopted divinity, and this priest is dressed in the mode of the 
Babylonian priesthood. Such a borrowing is all the more remarkable 
because the garments of sacrificing priests had in antiquity a meaning 
intimately con-iM’ ctetl with the religious mysteries. This fact supposes the 
presence of Babylonian instructors at some previous epoch. 


Iledjaz forms the first province, whose inhabitants belong to the Arabian 
race, properly so called, whose idiom and whose writing are very different 
from those of the Aramaean populations of the north. Some of these tribes 
settled in the east of Syria, on the edge of the desert, especially in the oasis 
of Safa, south of Damascus. We must wait until the numerous graffiti, 
discovered in recent times, are publishetl, before we can get an exact idea of 
the theophorous names used among these tribes. The names Bel and Hadad 
figure here, however ; but this may be a late borrowing from their 
Aramsean neighlmurs. From northern Hedjaz we have a considerable 
number of inscriptions and gralliti, copies of which are still to be regarded 
wdth caution, and there, too, tlie names Bel, Hadad and compounds of the 
Babylonian Nabu, are found in the list of names of the nomads. 


More interesting is tlie ancient name of Mecca, INIacoraba, which 
originally designated the celebrated central sanctuary of the region. This 
name is derived from the verb kaniha. which in Mabylonian means 
“worship, bless, pray,” an evident proof of an ancient borrowing from the 
idiom of the cuneiform t«‘xts. \Vc shall know some day what the 
inscriptions of middle and southern Hedjaz contain in the way of 
theophorous names. These inscrip- 
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The cycle of the ten antediluvian patriarchs, which includes millions of 
years, is reduced to sixteen hundred years, and thus brought within the 
range of actual humanity. Finally, the deluge, in the primitive legend the 
result of the mad arrogance of the god Bel, is justified by the extraordinary 
corruption of the men of that epoch. 


Like a true reformer the prophetic narrator has raised upon the Babylonian 
basis a new system whose rational and moral side need not fear comparison 
with any other religious doctrine of humanity. Among the Greeks, no 
religious or social reform could be developed and preserved that took for a 
basis their castes of irresponsible gods. Egypt perished without having 
attempted to rise from its coarse animal-worship. Babylonianism alone, by 
its hymns and its epics, still lives to-day as an important factor in universal 
religion, although under a form idealised by genius. Materially, Babylon is 
but a memory, but a delicate part of its atoms passed into the vigorous 
constitution of its spiritual heir, the sacred book of Hebrew monotheism, to 
become the common property of humanity. 
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mvthical Sanliuuxpalus, who jH’iislu’d aftor an inorlorious reign, in the 
dei^tr’ic-tion of Nineveh, which oume alH>ut suddenly and dramatically in 
th«r vwir 606 B.C. — the SardanajKiluji mvth U-ing, however, leased on 
an actualitv. 


After the destruction of !Aineveh, Babylon, the capital of BabyKL:;iu 
resumed renewed importance as a world metropolis. Nebuchadrezziir. t:_T 
most famous king of this jvriixl, besiegtx] Jerusalem and carried the 
lj<ra^::? >r> 
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A PUELIMINAKY SURVEY COMPRISING A CURSORY VIEW OF 
THE SOURCES 


t)F MESOPOTAMIAN HISTORY AND OF THE SWEEP OF EVENTS, 
AND A TAULK UF CHRONOLOGY 


The Mabyloniaus and Assyrians were two very important peoples of re- 
mote antiquity, inhabiting the region of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers in 
southwt’stern Asia. The (xreeks regarded these peoples as constituting one 
nation and called their country Mesopotamia, a name that could properly be 
applied to only a part of their territory. The Babylonians and Assyrians, 
themselves, on the other hand, regarded each other as alien peoples, though 
both belonged to the same Semitic stock. The Babylonians were the more 
ancient, and their territory lay to the south, where, many scholars believe, 
they had been preceded by a people of a different race. 


Though the seat of this early civilisation is geographically small in ex-tent, 
yet the peoples who entered into it were by no means homogeneous, nor 
was their history a continuous record of unbroken political succession. On 
the contrary, at least two different races of people were involved, — a 
Turanian stock in the early Babylonian history, a Semitic stock in all the 
later periods, — and at least three successive kingdoms or empires, not to 
speak <jf mere changes of dynasty. The earliest period known to us — that 
which left records at Nippur and Shirpurla, in old Babylonia — had its seat 
in the soutliern portion of the territory bordering on the sea; thence, 
seemingly, civilisation spread northward. Assyriologists are not fully agreed 
as to the .share which the non-Semitic race had in this early civilisation. It 
has even been (luestioned whether these so-called Sumerians reall }’- 
existed at all. In any event the Semitic Babylonians acquired full control at 
a very early period. 


The Assyrian kingdom — which came to be a veritable world-empire — 
luul its seat at C’alah and afterwards at Nineveh. It conquered and absorbed 


the old Babylonian kingdom, and then reached out for domination to the 
east and to the west, linally overrunning even Egypt. 


The Bible accounts preserve records of some of its most famous kings, 
including Sennacherib. The Greek legends are chiefly concerned with a 
mythieal Semirainis, the alleged founder of Nineveh, and with a seemingly 


[‘ The theories of those who deny the existence of the Sumerians have been 
already given in the Introductory Easay, pages :50!»-.‘il7, by Professor 
Fal6vy, the leader of the anti-Suinerian Bchool. The present trend of 
opinion is, however, largely toward the Sumerian theory. | 
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access to the ancient documents of his country, and is believed to have 
made excellent use of them. Unfortunately, only meagre remnants of his 
history have come down to us, and these more or less distorted through the 
medium of transcribers, the chief of these being Alexander Polyhistor and 
Eusebius. Had we the entire work of Berosus, he would, perhaps, perform 
some such function for Mesopotamia as Manetho performed for Egypt ; but 
as the case stands, the remnants of Berosus serve to transmit certain 
interesting traditions, particularly with reference to Babylonian cosmogony, 
rather than to preserve any considerable historical records. 


The classical historian whose account of the Babylonians and Assyrians has 
been most largely copied was Ctesias. This writer was a Greek who served 
for seventeen years (415-398 B.C.) as court physician to the Persian king 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, and who wrote a history of Persia alleged to be based 
upon native documents. In this history Ctesias considered the contemporary 
civilisation, but he was interested rather in picturesque traditions than in the 
sober historical narratives, and the records he preserved are chiefly of a 
nature which the modern critical historian pronounces fabulous. The 
original work of Ctesias has perished, but its character is fairly established 
through the writings of other authors who used Ctesias as a source. 
Foremost among the latter is Diodorus, whose account of the Assyrians 
represents the ideas that were current throughout classical times, and 
continued in vogue until the nineteenth century. 


The most authentic classical accounts of the Babylonians are those given by 
Herodotus and by Strabo, both of whom spoke as eye-witnesses. 
Unfortunately, these writers did not have access to the native materials, and 
their accounts, while throwing interesting sidelights upon the later 
civilisation, do very little towards enlightening us as to the actual history of 
the greatest of Asiatic peoples of antiquity. 


A few other fragments have been preserved from the classical writings, 
notably some bits from Abydenus, preserved through Eusebius. To these 
must be added numerous references to the Babylonians and Assyrians in the 
biblical writings. Taken altogether, however, these classical and oriental 
traditions fail to give us more than the vaguest picture of Mesopotamian 
history. 


The real sources of that history are the original chronicles of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians themselves, which were inscribed on stone slabs 
and on tablets of clay. The clay tablets, after being inscribed, were dried, 
forming almost imperishable bricks. Tens of thousands of these were 
preserved beneath the ruins of Mesopotamian cities, and were first brought 
to light in the nineteenth century. Among these are several lists of kings, 
and other chronological documents of a somewhat general character. One 
document attempts the synchronism of Babylonian and Assyrian history. 
Then there are numerous tablets and cylinders and wall inscriptions which 
record the deeds of individual kings, including such famous raonarchs as 
Sennacherib. Vast quantities of documents are doubtless still buried in 
Mesopotamia, and a large proportion of the inscriptions that have been 
exhumed are still undeciphered. But enough of these documents have been 
discovered and read to restore the outline of Babylonian and Assyrian 
history as a whole ; and for certain periods, including the time of greatest 
Assyrian power, very full records are at hand. The result of these recent 
discoveries has been the practical substitution of secure historical records 
for the old classical and oriental traditions regarding the Babylonians and 
Assyrians. 


The modern workers who have assisted in the restoration of Meso- 
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potamian history tlirough the recovery and decipherment of the 
monumental inscriptions make up in the aggregate a Large company. The 
chief explorers of the earliest period were Hotta and Layard. Then came 
Fresnel, Thomas, and Oppert, followed by Kassam, George Smith, Ernest 


de Sarzec; the Germans, Koldewey and Moritz, and tlie Americans, Peters, 
Hilprecht, and Haynes. 


Tlie work of interpreting the newly found Assyrian records began with Sir 
Henry Rawlinson in England, Eberhard Schrader in Germany, and a small 
company’ of other workers, about the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
dilliculties of deciphering records in an unknown language, and of an 
extremely intricate character, at lirst seemed almost insuperable ; but with 
the aid of the knowledge of Ancient Persian, already acquired earlier in the 
century through the efforts of Grotefend and his followers, together with the 
hints gained by comparison with the Hebrew language and other extant 
Semitic tongues, a working knowledge of the Assyrian language was at last 
attained. Since then the decipherment of the inscriptions has gone on 
unceasingly, and a constantly growing band of workers has added to our 
knowledge. 


Mmt of the excavators and explorers have, very naturally, given us personal 
accounts of their labours. Botta’s labours, however, were chiefly maile 
public through tlie publications of Victor Place ; and in more recent times, 
Heuzey has published the chief accounts of the excavations of De Sarzec. 
Layard, on tlie other hand, the greatest of all Assyrian explorers, gave full 
accounts of his own discoveries, and interpreted the monuments as well as 
described them. He restored to us a picture of Mesopotamian civilisation 
somewhat as Wilkinson had done for Egypt. Of the more recent workers 
who have written about Babylonia and Assyria the most important are 
Meyer, Hommel, Winckler, Muerdter, and Delitzsch in Germany ; Tiele in 
Holland ; Lenormant, Babelon, Menant and Halevy in France ; Sayce in 
England, and Peters, Hilprecht, Harper and Rogers in America. 


Th:inks to the records thus made available, the history of this most ancient 
civilisation is no longer a mere hazy figment of tradition, but has become a 
shurply outlined picture. We are able to trace, not indeed the origin of the 
Mesupotiimian civilisation — for the beginnings of national life evade us 
here as elsewhere — but its very early development in the cities of old or 
southern Babylonia. Anticjuarian documents, aided by estimates as to the 
rate of (lopo-sit of sediment at the mouth of the river, enable us to fix, at 
least approximately, the dates for this early civilisation. These figures 


cannot pretend to exact accuracy, but the Assyriologist assures us with 
some confidence that they carry us back to a period something like six or 
seven thousand years B.C. At this remote time the civilisation of southern 
Babylonia w;us already established in its main features. The people of Ur, 
Nippur, Shirpurla, and Babylon were able even then to build elaborate 
palaces and temples, to carve interesting sculptures, to make ornaments of 
glass, and to record their thought in words traced in the most complex 
script. In a word, the main characteristics of Mesopotamian civilisation 
were fully established several millenniums before the Christian era, and 
abundant proofs of this fact have been preserved to us. 


It must not be supposed, however, that the records exhumed from the ruins 
of these ancient capitals have given us full information regarding the entire 
stretch of this long material existence. The fact is quite otherwise. Only 
comparatively short periods are covered fully by the historical records 
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in the wedge writing, and there are reaches of some thousands of years in 
the aggregate, regarding which our knowledge is still most fragmentary. 
Indeed, the history of the old Babylonian kingdom in its entirety is known 
at present only in the most general way. But it seems almost miraculous that 
we should know even the outlines of this ancient story. 


THE ANCIENT KINGDOMS OF BABYLONIA 


The earliest known inhabitants of Babylonia were a people of whose origin 
nothing is known except that they were not Semites. After a time they are 
called sometimes Sumerians, sometimes Accadians. Sumer was the 
southern portion of Babylonia, Accad the northern. The Accadian language 
is now considered a dialect of the Sumerian, the older form. 


Civilisation in the land goes back at least to 6000 B.C. Between 5000 and 
4000 B.C. this people was invaded by a warlike Semitic race, the 
Babylonians of history, who came, perhaps, from Arabia. What portion of 
the aborigines the invaders did not expel or destroy they assimilated, 
gradually assuming the older civilisation. 


The chronology of the earlier period is largely speculative. Recent 
chronology begins with the kingdom of Babylon about the time of 
Khammurabi. For the earlier kingdoms, we, for the most part, follow the 
dates of Professor Rogers. 


Without referring to the legendary history of Babylonia, related by Berosus, 
which is mentioned elsewhere, our earliest knowledge of the land is of a 
country of independent kingdoms, the cities with the temples forming their 
centres. The ruler is often the patesi or high priest. 


THE KINGDOM OF KENGI 
B.C. 


Before 4500 En-shag-kushanna is king of Kengi, in southern Babylonia, but 
whether he was Sumerian or Semite, we do not know. He is patesi of Eu-lil, 
the later Bel. Of his kingdom, Shirpurla-Girsu (or Sun-gir) is the capital and 
Nippur the religious centre. Later, Sungir is called Sumer and gave its name 
to the whole of southern Babylonia. The chief rival of Kengi is the Semitic 
kingdom of Kish in the north, which En-shag-kushanna defeated but only 
temporarily checked. We know of no other king of Kengi. Monuments. — 
Several vase inscriptions found at Nippur. 


THE KINGDOM OF KISH 


Recovers itself quickly after its reverse by En-shag-kushanna. A certain U- 
dug is patesi of Kish at the time of this revival. 


B.O. 


4400 Mesilim, king of Kish, subjugates Shirpurla, at the time of Lugalshug- 
gur. This supremacy is maintained for a short period, until 


4200 E-anna-tum, king of Shirpurla, shakes off the yoke. Kish is left very 
feeble after this, but gradually recovers its power. 


3850 Alusharahid, the last great king of Kish before the conquest of Sargon 
I. Monuments. — Many vase inscriptions. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GISHBAN 


44 


00 Ush is patesi, contemporary of Mesilim of Kish. He wages war w 
ShirDurlii on the question of boundaries. Gishban is subjugated 


with 


Shirpurla on the question ot boundaries. Lxisnoan is suojugated by 4200 E- 
iinna-tuni of Shirpurla. At the hitter’s death, Urlumma, patesi, 


invades Shirpurhi and i)robably suffers a slight defeat. 4120 Great defeat of 
Ur-lumina by Enteniena of Shirpurla. 4000 Lugal-zagfiii, patesi, son of 
Ukush, leads a victorious army against the 

south. The whole of Babylonia to the southern gulf is subjugated. 


He becomes king of Erech and is styled “king of the whole world.” 


He revives tlie ancient cults of Lower Mesopotamia. Monuments. — Vase 
inscriptions. 


THE KINGDOM OF SHIRPURLA 


Shirpurla, sometimes called Lagash — the modern Telloh — is situated 
north of Mugheir on the east side of the Shatt-el-Khai. The oldest king that 
we know is 


4.’)00 Urukagina. — A great warrior and administrator. He builds and 
restores temples and also a canal for the capital Sungir (Girsu). 


4400 One of his successors is En-ge-gal, and another, Lugalshuggur, is 
reduced by Mesilim of Kish to a patesi. 


4300 In the enfeebled kingdom, dominated by the rulers of Kish, a new 
family headed by Ur-Nina comes to the throne. He is famous as a 
temple builder, but also begins to prepare his kingdom to throw off 

the yoke of Kish. He calls himself king though his son is still patesi. 
Monuments. — Vase inscriptions. 


4250 Akurgal succeeds Ur-Nina. He is the father of E-anna-tum and En- 
anna-tum I. 


4200 E-anna-tum, the hero who delivers his country from the thraldom of 
Kish, and resumes the royal title. After this he puts Gishban under his yoke, 
and wages successful wars against Erech, Ur, Larsa, Az, and Ukh. He builds 
a wall around one of the suburbs of Shirpurla, digs canals for boundary 
lines, etc. Is a great and wise administrator as well as a mighty warrior. 
Monuments. — The famous “Vulture Stele” now in the Louvre — 


many inscriptions. En-anna-tum I succeeds his brother E-anna-tum. An 
unsuccessful invasion of Siiirpurla by the patesi of Gishban. 


4120 En-teme-na, son of En-anna-tum I, defeats and destroys army of the 
patesi of (iishban. Monuments. — The Cone of En-teme-na. The “silver 


vase” — an ex- (juisite piece of art placed on the altar of the god Nina at 
Singur. 


4100 En-anna-tum II, the last patesi of the dynasty of Ur-Nina, since his 


(iishban. 


4100-3800 There are patesis in Shirpurla, ruled over by Lugalzaggisi and 
his successors. 


8800-3100 The darkest age of Babylonian history. Lugalushumgal was 
patesi and vassal of Sargon I. In all probability the kings of Agade ruled 
over Shirpurla until dispossessed by the second dynasty of Ur. Of all the 
patesis, the vassal rulers, of this period Ur-Bau 3500 (?) 
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and Gudea 3300 (?) are the most prominent. Ur-Bau’s rule seems to have 
been peaceful ; Gudea is a warrior ; he wrests the territory of Anshan from 
Elam. Builds the temple of Nina at Singur. 


Monuments. — Many inscriptions. 


The civilisation of Shirpurla was a high one, and it contained no Semitic 
elements. 


THE KINGDOM OF UR (THE BIBLICAL «UR OF THE CHALDEES”) 


1st dynasty 


The first king of this dynasty appears after the conquest of Erech by 
Lugalzaggisi of Gishban. He would appear to have overthrown 
Lugalzaggisi. 


3900 Lugalkigubni-dudu. 

Lugal-kisali, his SOU. 

Their rule includes Ur, Erech, and Nippur, and possibly they conquered 
Shirpurla. The fate of this dynasty with the names of its other rulers is 


unknown, but it probably falls before the power of Agade. 


Monuments. — Inscriptions of the two above-mentioned kings. 


THE KINGDOM OF GUTI AND LULUBI 


There are inscriptions relating to two kings, Lasirab of Guti and Anu-banini 
of Lulubi. They seem to have been contemporaneous with Sargon I (3800 
B.C.). 


THE KINGDOM OF AGADE 


3800 The earliest known dynasty is Semitic, and the first ruler is Sargon I 
(Sharganishar-ali), SOU of Itti-Bel. By conquest he founds an empire from 
Elam to the Mediterranean, and from the extreme south of Babylonia to 
Apirak and Guti. 


Monuments. — Engraved seals of wonderful execution, inscriptions, and 
contract tablets. 3750 Naram-Sin, son of Sargon, succeeds him. First to 
assume title ” King of the Four Quarters of the World” — a great conqueror 
and builder. Campaigns against Apirak and Magan (Arabia). 


Builds temples at Nippur and Agade. Temple E-barra of Shamash at Sippar. 
This temple is the one in which Nabonidus found the ” tablet with the 
writing of the name of Naram-Sin,” by which we are able to fix the date of 
his reign. 


Under Sargon I and Naram-Sin there is a high state of organisation and 
civilisation in the kingdom. There were judges, musicians, physicians, good 
roads, etc. Thureau-Dangin says : ” The epoch of Sargon and Naram-Sin 
certainly marks a culminating point in the history of the old Orient.” 


Monuments. — Inscriptions. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GISHBAN 


4 iUO UBh is patesi, contemporary of Mesilim of Kish. He wages war with 
Shirpurlii on the question of boundaries. Gishban is subjugated by 


4200 E-iinna-tuni of Shirpurla. At the latter’s death, Urlumma, patesi, 
invades Shirpurhi anil probably suffers a slight defeat. 


4120 Great defeat of Urlumma by Entemena of Shirpurla. 


4000 Lugal-zaggiBi, patesi, son of Ukush, leads a victorious army against 
the south. The whole of Babylonia to the southern gulf is subjugated. He 
beecmu’s king of Erech and is styled “king of the whole world.” He revives 
the ancient cults of Lower Mesopotamia. Monuments. — Vase inscriptions. 


THE KINGDOM OF SHIRPURLA 


wshirpurla, sometimes called Lagash — the modern Telloh — is situated 
north of Mugheir on the east side of the Shatt-el-Khai. The oldest king that 
we know is 


4.’)00 Urukagina. — A great warrior and administrator. He builds and 
restores temples and also a canal for the capital Sungir (Girsu). 


4400 One of his successors is En-ge-gal, and another, Lugalshuggur, is 
reduced by Mesilim of Kish to a patesi. 


4300 In the enfeebled kingdom, dominated by the rulers of Kish, a new 
family headed by Ur-Nina comes to the throne. He is famous as a 
temple builder, but also begins to prepare his kingdom to throw off 

the yoke of Kish. He calls himself king though his son is still patesi. 
Monuments. — Vase inscriptions. 


4250 Akurgai succeeds Ur-Nina. He is the father of E-anua-tum and En- 
anna-tum I. 


4200 E-anna-tum, the hero who delivers his country from the thraldom of 
Kish, and resumes the royal title. After this he puts Gishban under his yoke, 
and wages successful wars against Erech, Ur, Larsa, Az, and Ukh. He builds 
a wall around one of the suburbs of Shirpurla, digs canals for boundary 
lines, etc. Is a great and wise administrator as well as a mighty warrior. 
Monuments. — The famous “Vulture Stele” now in the Louvre — 


many inscriptions. En-anna-tum I succeeds his brother E-anna-tum. An 
unsuccessful invasion of Shirpurla by the patesi of Gishban. 


4120 En-teme-na, son of Eu-auna-tum I, defeats and destroys array of the 
patesi of (iishban. Monuments. — The Cone of En-teme-na. The “silver 


vase” — an ex- (juisite piece of art placed on the altar of the god Nina at 
Singur. 


4100 En-anna-tum II, the last patesi of the dynasty of “Ur-Nina, since his 
son, I.uiiiniadu, bears no title. Conquest of Shirpurla by Lugalzaggisi of 
Gishban. 


4100-3800 There are patesis in Shirpurla, ruled over by Lugalzaggisi and 
his successors. 


3800-3100 The darkest age of Babylonian history. Lugalushumgal was 
patesi and vassal of Sargon I. In all probability the kings of Agade ruled 
over Shirpurla until dispossessed by the second dynasty of Ur. Of all the 
patesis, the vassal rulers, of this period Ur-Bau 3500 (?) 
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THE THIRD DYNASTY OF UR 

The early kings call themselves simply Kings of Ur. 

2800 Gungunu puts an end to the dynasty of Isin. 

He is succeeded by Ur-gur II and Dungi II, order uncertain. 


They build many temples, and Ur-gur II fortifies the wall of his capital, 
hence he must have been harassed by enemies. We have records that the 
patesis of Shirpurla still existed at this time. 


Monuments. — Votive and seal inscriptions. 2700 Dungi HI. — The kings 
from now on add ” King of the Four Quarters of the World ” to their title, 
and for this reason some scholars reckon this king as the first of a fourth 
dynasty. He is followed by Bur-Sin I, Gamil-Sin, and Ine-Sin ; the latter 
ruling about 2580. We have no knowledge of other kings, but about 2450- 
2400 the ” Kingship of the Four Quarters of the World ” is overthrown in 
the north by the 1st Dynasty of Babylon and in the south by Nur-Adad of 
Larsa. 


Monuments. — Building records and contract tablets. 


THE KINGDOM OF LARSA 
2400 Successful rebellion of southern Babylonia against the kings of Ur. 


The kingdom of Larsa founded by Nur-Adad. 2370 Sin-iddin succeeds his 
father and extends his kingdom over Sumer and 


Accad. 2350 Kudur-nankhundi, king of Elam, invades southern Babylonia. 
Under 


Kudur-nankhundi’s successor, Kudur-lagamar (Kudur-dugmal, prob-2340 
ably the Hebrew Chedorlaomer) the Elamites establish a kingdom in 


Larsa with Rim-Sin (Eri-aku) at its head. He adopts Sin-iddin’s 2312 titles. 
The latter appeals to Khammurabi, king of Babylon, who 


overpowers Rim-Sin. 


THE KINGDOM OF BABYLON 
1st dynasty, 2450-2150 b.c. 


In the days of Sumer and Accad there is no mention of Babylon, which 
must, however, have developed into some importance during the supremacy 
of Isin (3000-2850). Dates are now more reliable. 


2450 Sumu-abi overthrows the Ur Dynasty in Babylon, but the rebellion 
does not extend beyond that city. 


2440 Sumu-la-ilu. — He builds six strong fortresses in Babylon. 


2405 Zabu. — He builds temple E-dubar in Sippar. The country is evidently 
in revolution, for mention is made of a pretender, Immeru. 


2290 Apil-Sin. 
2370 Sin-muballit. 
Only monuments of these reigns, contract tablets. 


2342 Khammurabi. — Probably the Amraphel of the Bible, a contemporary 
of Abraham. The maker of a united Babylon, for in 


2312 called upon by Sin-iddin, he expels Rim-Sin and the Elamites from 
Larsa, and adding southern Babylonia to his dominions, resumes the 
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titles of the kings of Ur, Isin, and Larsa. He begins to develop his new 
kingdom, digging canals for water supply. Builds a great storehouse for 
wlieat in Babylonia. Enlarges temples of E-zida and E-sagihi in Borsippa. 


Monuments. — Letters and inscriptions. 2287-2100 Tlie remaining kings of 
the dynasty lived in complete peace. The few remains of their age witness a 


high civilisation and great prosperity. 
Monuments. — Contract tablets. 
IInd dynasty, 2150-1783 b.c. 


2150-1783 Called the dynasty of Uru-Azag (probably referring to a district 
t)f the city of Babylon). Eleven kings of Sumerian origin reign for 3t38 
years. There is but little known of them. No monuments of this dynasty. 


IWhd dynasty, 1783-1207 b.c. 


1783 The Kossreans or Kassites (Kasshu) from the mountains of Elam 
establish a dynasty with Gandiah or Gaddash the first king. They liad 
entered the country as roving bands, had overrun it, and finally attained the 
power. Culture and civilisation are assimilated by the newcomers. 


1700 Agum-kakrime, the first king of the dynasty of whom we have any 
detuil.s. His kingdom is greater than that of Khammurabi. The land of 
Padan is subject to him. Some statues of gods that had been previously 
carried away are restored to Babylon. 


14’)0 Karaindash. — In this reign we have the first evidence of intercourse 
between the kingdoms of Assyria and Babylonia — a treaty with As.sliur- 
bel-nish-eshu, king of Assyria, concerning boundary line. Builds a temple 
to Nana, goddess of E-Anna. 


14;li» Kadaahman-Bol. — He corresponds with Amenhotep III, of Egypt. 
Munuiiunts. — Letters found at Tel-el- Amarna. 


1420 Burnaburiash I. — Contemporary wdth Puzur-Asshur of Assyria, with 
whom he seems to have had difficulties regarding questions of 1)()undary. 
Builds a temple to the Sun-god at Larsa. 


1 n<» Kurigalzu I. — The city of Dur-Kurigalzu is named after him. He 
probably rebuilds it. Monuments. — Correspondence with Pharaoh of 
Egypt. (Tel-el- Amarna.) 


1400 Burnaburiash II. — His successor. Long and prosperous reign. 


Monmnents. — Correspondence with Amenhotep IV, of Egypt. (Tel-fl- 
Ainarna.) 


1370 Kharakhardash, marries a daughter of Asshur-uballit, king of Assyria. 
His son, Kadashman-Kharbe I, conducts a campaign against the Sutn, 
whom he conquers, and among whom he settles some of his subjects. 


1300 Rebellion of the Kassites, who, jealous of the growing Assyrian 
infiuence, kill the king and place on the throne Nazibugash, who is defeated 
and killed by Asshur-uballit, the king of Assyria. 

13.)U Kurigalzu II. — Placed on the throne by the Assyrian king, invades 


Elam, and conquers the city of Susa (or Shushan). Battle with Bel-nirari, 
king of Assyria, with doubtful result. 
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1340-1286 Continuous struggle between Babylonia and Assyria under 
the following kings : Nazi - Maruttash (1340), Kadashman - Turgu, 


Kadashman-Buriash (1330), Kudur-Bel (1304-1299), Shagarakti-Buriash 
(1298-1286). 


1285-1270 The king of Assyria, Tukulti-Ninib I, invades Babylon, enters 
the town, removes the treasures of the temple, and carries away the 
god Marduk to Assyria. This invasion took place probably under 


the reign of Bibeiashu, whose successors, Bel-shum-iddin, Kadashman- 
Kharbe II (1277-1275), and Adad-shum-iddin (1274-1269), were 


very likely only vassals of Tukulti-Ninib, who was the real king of 


Babylon for seven years. 


1270 The Babylonians rise in revolt, drive the Assyrians from Babylon, and 


1269 make Adad-shum-usur king, under whom the power of Babylon 
begins 


to revive. Assyria attacked, the king, Bel-kudur-usur, slain, and a 
portion of Assyrian territory annexed. 


1238-1224 Meli-Shipak. — Successful against the Assyrian king, Ninib- 
apal— 


1223-1211 esharra, so that under Marduk-apai-iddin, the Babylonian 


dominion extends over nearly the whole of the valley. 1210 Under the last 
two kings of this dynasty, Zamamu-shum-iddin and 1209 Bel-shum-iddin, 
Babylonia threatened by the Assyrian Asshurdan. 1207 End of the dynasty 
as result of a Semitic revolution. 


IVth dynasty, 1207-1075 b.c. 


The origin of this (Isin) dynasty still doubtful. There are eleven kings, of 
whom four or five are unknown to us. 


1135 Nebuchadrezzar I, sixth king, exhibits the old-time spirit. Invades 
Assyria, but is repulsed. Is successful in campaigns against the people of 
Elam and Lulubi, even penetrates into Syria. Monuments. — Monolithic 
inscription concerning grant of land to Ritti Marduk of Bit-Karziyabku. 


1110 In the reign of Marduk-nadin-akhe, Tiglathpileser I of Assyria invades 
Babylon and takes the capital. 


1083 At death of Marduk-shapik-zer-mati, a usurper, Adad-apal-iddin takes 
the throne. 


1078 End of dynasty with death of Nabu-shum. 


Vth, Vith, VIIth, VIMtii DYNASTIES, 1075-728 b.c. 


A series of short-lived dynasties all struggling with the rising power of 
Assyria. 


1075 Dynasty of Sea Lands, at the estuaries of the Tigris and the Euphrates 
upon the Persian Gulf, which later exercises great influence upon the 
history of Babylonia. This dynasty numbers only three kings, who reign 
together twenty-one years five montlis, or, according to the Babylonian 
chronicle, twenty-three years ; viz. Sibar-Shipak, slain and buried in palace 
of Sargon. In his reign the Ehimites pillage Sippar and do much damage ; 
Ea-mukin-zer, of whom nothing is known, and Kasshu-nadin-akhe. These 
kings engaged on rebuilding the temple of the Sun at Sippar. 


1053-1033 The dynasty of Sea Lands in Babylonia followed by the dynasty 
of Bit-Bazi, numbering also only three kings : Eulbar-ahakin- shum, Ninib- 
kudur-usur, and Silanim-shukamuna, followed by a dynasty of Elam witli 
only one king, whose name is unknown. 
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Monuments. — A bronze sword, on which he calls himself king of 
Kishshati ; an inscription, the oldest yet found with an eponym date. 


330 His son, Shalmaneser I, establishes colonies between the Euphrates and 
Tigris as a bulwark against the nomadic populations of the farther north. 
Subjects the Musri in northern Syria. Assyrians cross the Euphrates for the 
first time. The rapidly growing kingdom firmly established as far as the 
Balikh and perhaps the Euphrates. New capital built at Calah. Monuments. 
— Two broken tablets. 


‘1290 Under his son and successor, Tukulti-Ninib I, there is renewed trouble 
between Assyria and Babylonia. Invasion of Babylonia ; capital taken. 
Conquered city governed from Calah, Assyrian ojfficers stationed both in 
the north and south of the country. Tukulti-Ninib adopts the title of ” King 
of Sumer and Accad ” in addition to his former titles, “King of Kishshati” 
and “King of Asshur.” This rule over Babylonia maintained for seven years 
only. The king is killed in civil war. The most brilliant reign in Assyrian 
history up to this time. The steady and rapid progress of the Assyrians now 
checked. 


1280 Rapid decline of Assyrian power under Asshurnazirpal I, Tukulti- 
Ninib’s son. An attack of Babylonia is repulsed with difficulty. _ 


1250 Under his successors, Asshur-narara and Nabu-daian, the Assyrian 
power continues to wane, wliile the Babylonian increases. 


1240-1235 Under Bel-kudur-usur and Ninib-apal-esharra Assyria is invaded 
by the Babylonians under Meli-shipak and Marduk-apal-iddin. All the 
southern and part of the northern and western conquered territory lost. 


1210 Under Asshurdan I rehabilitation of Assyrian power. He crosses the 
Lower Zab, invades Babylonian territory, and restores a small section of it 
to Assyria. 


1150 Further Assyrian gains under Mutakkil-Nusku and Asshur-rish-ishi, 
who 


1140 restores temple of Ishtar at Calah. 
SECOND PERIOD, 1120-885 B.C. 


1120 TiglathpUeaer I (Tukulti-apal-esharra, my help is the god Ninib).— 
He builds up anew the Assyrian Empire, and thus records his work of 
conquest: “In all forty -two countries and their kings from the Lower Zab 
(and) the border of the distant mountains to beyond the Euphrates to the 
land of the Hittites and the Upper Sea of the Setting Sun, from the 
beginning of my sovereignty until my htth year my hand has conquered.” 
His great success in war equaiied by a marvellous story of peaceful 


achievements. The capital ot Assyria brought back from Calah to Asshur; 
the temples of Ishtar, Adad, and Bel rebuilt, palaces restored and rebuilt. 
Monuments.— T\iQ eight-sided prism found at Calah: several fragmentary 
annals of the early years of his reign. 


1090 Under his successors, Asshur-bel-kala and Shamshi-Adad III, both 
sons of Tiglathpileser, further peaceful development, with gradually a fallini 
off in the power and dignity of the kingdom The former king maintains 
terms of peace with the king ot Babyloma, Marduk-shapik-zer-mati, who 
thereby seems to be considered an independent 
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10-47 The Vllltli Dynasty. Babylonian stock having exhausted its vigour, 
now interniixcM] with Kassite and other foreign blood. 


747 Nabu-naair ( NabonaBaar ) of the Villth Dynasty comes to the throne. 
A tiint’ of literary iietivity. 


732 Nabu-nadinzer, his suecessor, slain by Nabu-shum-ukin. J ^, 


7;n Ukinzer rephiees Nabu-shum-ukin. Tiglathpileser III invades Baby-l..n 
iiii.] (leterniines to end the rule of native princes in the land. 


728 Tiglathpileaer, king of Babylon. End of the Old Babylonian Empire. 


THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE 
FIRST rERIOD, 1830-1120 B.C. 


Assyria was colonised from Babylonia. The date is uncertain, but Nineveli 
was in existence in 3000 B.C. The early rulers appear to have been subject 
priest-princes of the kings of Babylonia. 


1830-1810 Tlie first known rulers (Ishakke) are Ishme-Dagan and his son, 
ShamBhi-Adad I, who builds a great temple in the city of Asshur, 
tU’ilicated to the gods Anu and Adad. 


1800-1700 Little known of their successors Igur-kapkapu, Shamshi-Adad n, 
while the dates of Khallu and Irishum are unknown. Momimentg. — A few 
inscriptions. 


1700 Bei-Kapkapu. — The first to take the title of king, and therefore 
considered the real founder of the monarchy, probably the Bel-bani, of 
whom Esarhaddon claimed to be a direct descendant. 


1700-14.”)0 A dark age of Assyrian history. We know nothing of it, except 
that after the battle of Megiddo (ca. 1525) the ruler of Assyria sends 
presents to Tehutimes III. 


1450 Assyria is now recognised by Babylonia as an independent kingdom. 
Its ruU-r, Af|Bhur-bel-nish-eahu, makes a treaty with Karaindash, king of 
Kanbiiiyash (Babylonia) concerning boundaries. 


1 120 Puzur-Asahur, treats with the Babylonians concerning the boundary. 


1400 Aaahur-nadin-akhe II, his successor, contemporary of Amenhotep IV, 
king of Egypt. Builds or restores a palace in Asshur. Monuments. — 
Friendly correspondence with Amenhotep IV in the Tel-el- Amarna letters. 


1370 Succeeded by Aashur-uballit, whose daughter, Muballitat Sheru’a, is 
married to Karakhardasli, king of Babylon. The murder of his son, 
Kadashman-Kharbe I, brought about Assyrian intervention, and a grandson 
of Asshur-uballit, Kurigalzu, is placed on the throne. Babylonia now 


partially subject to Assyria. Campaigns of Asshur-uballit against the 
Shubari. 


13r)0. His son Bel-nirari said to have conquered the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring Elamite foothills. These Assyrian conquests lead to a conflict 
between Kurigalzu II and Bel-nirari, in which the latter is victorious. A 
rearrangement of the boundary lines between the two countries is the result. 


1350 His son, Pudu-ilu, a great warrior, considerably extends his kingdom. 
Moyiuments. — A few brief inscriptions. 


1345 His son and successor, Adad-nirari I, continues conquests in 
neighbouring territory. Rebuilds captured cities. Struggle with Babylonian 
king. He adds considerably to strength of kingdom. 
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825 Death of Shalmaueser. 


Monuments. — The black basalt obelisk containing story of his wars ; 
monolith with portrait in bas-relief ; gate inscriptions from Balauat. 823 
Shamshi-Adad IV, after two years of civil war with his brother, is 
acknowledged legitimate king. 822-814 Campaigns in north, east, and west 
to receive allegiance. 813 Invasion of Chaldea. 


812 Invasion of Babylon where Marduk-balatsu-iqbi refuses to pay tribute 
— a decisive victory. Monuments. — Inscriptions. 811 Adad-nirari III 
succeeds his father — a ruler who increases Assyrian prestige immensely. 
Successful campaigns in the west. Eight brilliant campaigns against the 
Medes. 796-795 Babylon invaded — now practically an Assyrian province. 
The king tries to efface all national differences. Temples built in Assyria 
similar to those of Babylon, and Babylonian forms introduced into the 
ritual. Monuments. — A statue of Nabu from the temple of Calah; 
inscriptions. 782 Shalmaneser III, a period of decline sets in. Of his ten 
campaigns, six are against the growing power of Urartu, which is trying to 
wrest the land of Nairi from the Assyrians. 772 Asshurdan III. — The decay 


continues. Campaigns against Damascus, and Khatarikka in Syria. Two 
invasions of Babylon (771-767). 763-758 A series of rebellions in various 
parts of the kingdom. 754 Asshurnirari IT. — A reign of decadence. 
Campaigns against Arpad 


and Nairi, but no attempt to collect tribute. 746 Rebellion in Calah. 
Asshurnirari disappears and with him the royal family that has ruled 
Assyria for centuries. 


FOURTH PERIOD, 745-606 b.c. 


745 Pulu. — A man of obscure origin obtains the throne, probably as the 
outcome of the Calah rebellion. He takes the name of Tiglathpileser (ill), 
and begins at once the formation of a great world-empire and proceeds first 
against Babylonia. Reconquers the country as far south as Nippur and 
reorganises the government. Makes a fixed policy of planting colonies and 
transporting captives. He next subdues the troublesome land east of 
Assyria, and sends his general, Asshur-danin-ani, into Media. Second 
expedition into Media (737), but withal the country remains practically 
independent. He takes up a difficult problem in the north where Argistis of 
Urartu had regained much territory, and his successor, Sarduris II, has 
formed an alliance with many northern princes. The armies of Sarduris and 
Tiglathpileser meet and the former is forced to retire. 


742 Tiglathpileser, free from Sarduris, attacks Arpad, which falls, 740. 
Many neighbouring states send presents. The king of Undi resists, but is 
soon taken and his country annexed to Assyria. 


739 Part of Nairi taken. Tiglathpileser sets out to break the coalition of 
Syrian princes against him, aiming at Uzziah of Judah, the ringleader. 
Menahem of Israel weakens and pays the Assyrian heavy tribute, 
whereupon he abandons attacks on Judah, but subdues, and returns home 
with tribute from, all the other members of the league. 
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78.5 Campaign against Urartu — does not conquer but breaks the spirit of 
the country. 734-732 Campaigns in Syria, Damascus taken. Ahaz of Judah 
gives homage. Other hands incorporated with Assyria. Gaza captured. 731- 
729 He invades Babylonia to settle the internal strife raging there. 
Determines to do away with native princes. Ukinzer deposed. Merodach- 
baladan of Bit-Yakin gives homage. 728 Proclaimed legitimate king of 
Babylon. 


Monuments. —The annals badly defaced by Esarhaddon ; the slabs of 
Nimrud ; inscription on clay tablets. 72t) Shalmaneser IV succeeds. 


725 lloshea of Israel in alliance with Shabak of Egypt refuses tribute. 
IShulmaueser lays siege to Samaria. 


THE SARGONIDES, 722-606 B.C. 


722 Sargon II — a usurper succeeds. Samaria falls in this year. The 
inhabitants are removed to the Median mountains and replaced by colonists 
from Kutlia. 


721 Merodach-baladan rebels and is proclaimed king of Babylon. Sargon 
proceeds unsuccessfully against him. Rebellion in Hamath, joined by Gaza 
and Samaria. 


720 The confederation defeated at Raphia. 720-710 Continuous campaigns. 
Successful attack on Urartu. Coalition in the north broken up. 


717 Assyrian governors installed throughout the country. The career of 
Carchemish ended. 


710 Merodach-baladan defeated. Sargon adopts title ” Shakkanak,” 
Governor, of Babylon. 


707 The great palace in his city of Dur-Sharrukin (Khorsabad) is finished. 
The walls are covered with magnificent inscriptions. He enters it the next 


year. Monuments. — The palace of Dur-Sharrukin with inscriptions — 
other inscriptions. 


70’) Sennacherib (Sin-akhe-erba) succeeds his father. 
7<»2 Visits rebellious liabylonia and makes Bel ibni king. 


701 Coalition against Sennacherib of Syrian princes and Tirhaga of Egypt. 
The Assyrian attacks Pho’uician cities and most of Syria submits. Battle of 
Altaku. Sennacherib’s army ravaged by pestilence, and he returns to 
Nineveh which he has made his capital. 


700 Bcl-ibni becomes hostile to Assyria through force of public opinion. 
Merodach-baladan and Marduk-ushezib of Chaldea join him. Sen-naclierib 
defeats them and has his own son Asshur-nadin-shum proclaimed king of 
Babylon. 


69-4 Campaigns against the Chaldeans settled in Elam. Asshur-nadin- shum 
captured by the Elamites and Nergal-ushezib crowned. 


692 Mushezib-Marduk made king of Babylon. With the Elamites, the 
Biibyhjuians oppose Sennacherib at Khalule (691) and are utterly defeated. 


689 Destruction of Babylon by Sennacherib. 688-682 St’iuiacherib absent 
in Arabia. 


681 Murder of Sennacherib by his sons Nergal-shar-eser and Adarmalik. 
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681 Esarhaddon (Asshur-akhe-iddin) succeeds his father. 681-672 Nine 
campaigns to repress rebellions in different parts of the empire. 


672 Destruction of Sidon. City of Kar-Asshur-akhe-iddin built on the same 
spot. 


670 Esarhaddon appears in Egypt to punish Tirhagqa. Memphis taken. The 
whole country surrenders to Esarhaddon who reorganises the government. 


668 Esarhaddon abdicates. He appoints his son Shamash-shum-ukin viceroy 
of Babylonia, and another son, Asshurbanapal, receives the throne of 
Assyria. Monuments. — The “Black Stone,” the stele of Zenjirli; other 
inscriptions. 


668 Asshurbanapal begins his reign. 


667 Sends an army to Egypt which defeats Tirhaga who has retaken 
Memphis. Conspiracy of Egyptian princes to restore Tirhaga. They are 
taken and punished. Exacts tribute from King Baal of Tyre, and other 
princes. 


655 Psamthek I of Egypt throws off the Assyrian yoke. Campaign against 
Elam. 


War with Shamash-shum-ukin, who plots against Assyria, and severe 
punishment of Babylonia. Cruel onslaught on Elam for assistance to 
Shamash-shum-ukin and his allies. The same fate is meted out to the 
Arabians. Asshurbanapal is famous as a builder. Temple of E-kur-gal-kurra 
in Nineveh adorned. Rebuilding of E-sagila in Babylon completed. E-zida 
in Borsippa is embellished. The palace of Nineveh reconstructed and a great 
library built and equipped. Vast building operations in Babylonia and 
Arbela. His reign is one of great glory in works of peace, but Egypt has 
been lost, and many foreign provinces are on the verge of regaining their 
liberty. Monuments. — Many records from the library of Nineveh. 626-609 
Asshurbanapal succeeded by Asshur-etil-ili-ukinni, Sin-shum-lishir, and 
Sin-shar-ishkum (Saracus), of whom we have but little knowledge. 


625 First appearance of the Scythian tribes in Assyria. They invade the land 
and burn Calali. 


609 Sin-shar-ishkum attacks Babylonia, of which Nabopolassar is now 
king. The latter allies himself with the Scythian tribe of the Manda, which 


606 attacks Nineveh. Sin-shar-ishkum sets fire to palace and perishes in the 
flames. Nineveh taken and destroyed, as well as Dur-Sharrukin and Asshur. 
The Manda secure the old land of Assyria, together with the northern 
provinces as far as the river Halys. The Babylonians take the southern and 
the Syrio-Phoenician possessions. End of the Assyrian Empire. 


THE NEW EMPIRE OF BABYLON 
606-538 B.C. 
Nabopolassar (Nabu-apai-usur), an Assyrian governor of Babylonia about 


625, finally becomes king, and a powerful rival of Assyria. After the 
destruction of Nineveh he receives his share of the old 
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empire, and continues his reign in peace. Neku II of Egypt marches upon 
Babylonia. Country developed by canals and great buildings. Temple of 
Belit at Sippar rebuilt. 604-562 Nebuchadrezzar (Nabu-kudur-usur). Before 
he becomes king, he has defeated Neku at Carchemish (605). Campaign 
against Judah. Jerusalem twice besieged in 597, when Jehoiachin had to 
surrender, in whose place Mattaniah, a son of Josiah, was made king under 
the name of Zedekiah ; and again in 586 when the city is taken, plundered, 
and destroyed. Population deported and Gedaliah placed as governor. 585- 
573 Investment of Tyre for thirteen years. Finally taken in 573 and King 
Ithobaal II deposed. 


567 Invasion of Egypt in the reign of Aahmes II ; heavy booty secured, but 
no lasting results. Splendid works of peace shown in numerous inscriptions. 
Extensive building operations. The walls of Babylon rebuilt and rendered 
impregnable. Canals repaired and temples reconstructed. Temples of 
Borsippa repaired and the walls reconstructed, also at Sippar, Larsa, Ur, 
Dilbat, Baz, and Erech. Monuments. — Many inscriptions. 


562 Amil-Marduk (the biblical Evil-merodach). No inscriptions found. 
Assussinuted by 


560 Nergal-shar-usur (Neriglissor). — Under him Babylon adorned and 
enlarged. The temple E-sagila beautified. Canal system regulated. 
Succeeded by 


556 Labaahi-Marduk, who was killed after a reign of only nine months, and 
succeeded by 


555 Nabu-Na’id (Nabonidus), a usurper. Chiefly engaged in building and 
restoring temples. The temple E-ulbar restored and temples at Sippar and 


Kharran in Babylonia rebuilt. 


539 Babylonia invaded by Cyrus of Elam and Persia. 


538 Sippar taken. Babylon surrenders. Triumphal entrance of Cyrus into the 
city. Babylonia a Persian province. 


CHAPTER I. LAND AND PEOPLE 
Cities have been, and vanished ; fanes have sunk, 


Heaped into shapeless ruin ; sands o’erspread Fields that were Edens ; 
millions too have shrank To a fevr starving hundreds, or have fled From off 
the page of being. Now the dead 


Are the sole habitants of Babylon ; Kings, at whose bidding nations toiled 
and bled, Heroes, who many a field of carnage won, Their names — their 
boasted names to utter death are done. 


— James Gates Percival. 


It should be explained here at the very beginning that in speaking of the 
Mesopotamian civilisation as a unit, we are adopting for the sake of 
convenience a form of expression that is not historically accurate. Even the 
word ” Mesopotamia ” cannot be justified on strict analysis. The word is 
from the Greek, and means, literally, ” between the rivers,” an obvious 
reference to the fact that the important portion of the territory in question 
lies between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. The word was used by the 
Greeks in indiscriminate application to Babylonia and Assyria, and its 
extreme convenience as a generic term has led to its retention in lieu of a 
better one ; yet, as has been said, it cannot be applied with strict accuracy 
unless its etymological significance be quite overlooked ; for, curiously 
enough, neither Babylon nor Nineveh was wholly situated in the territory 
which the Greek word describes. Babylon lay partly on the western shore of 
the Euphrates river, and Nineveh was situated on the eastern shore of the 
Tigris. But in common usage, as so often happens, the exact implication of 
the word ” Mesopotamia ” has been overlooked, and the word itself has 
come to be applied to the entire region of Babylonia and Assyria. In this 
sense, rather than in the more restricted one, we shall find it convenient as a 
substitute for the more cumbersome appellation, Babylonia-Assyria. 


It has already been pointed out that we have to do with different races of 
people in dealing with Mesopotamian history. After a long dispute, carried 
on chiefly by philologists, it is now generally conceded that the earliest 
civilisation of southern Babylonia was due to a non-Semitic people, the 
Sumerians.i To this people, it would seem, must be ascribed the honour of 
developing the chief features of Mesopotamian civilisation, including the 
invention of the cuneiform system of writing. It is not at all clear at pre- 


[1 Compare, however, Professor Hal/vy’s Introductory Essay.] H. w. — 
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cisely what time the Semitic people, destined ultimately to become 
predominant in this region, made their appearance-Nor is the place of 
Semitic origin agreed upon among students of the subject. Some authors,’ 
as Von Kremer, (xuidi, and Hummel, hold that Babylonia was itself 
originally the cradle of the race. Others, including Sprenger, Sayce, 
Schrader, De Goeje, Wright, and Barton, contend that the Semites invaded 
Babylonia from Arai)ia. Yet others, including Palgrave, Gerland, Bertin, 
Brinton, Noldeke, Jastrow, Keane, and Schmidt, hold to the African origin; 
while a modification of these views advocated by Wiedemann, De Morgan, 
and Erman supposes that both the Semites and Hamites rose in Arabia, and 
had their common civilisation before the Hamites went to Africa. 
Confronted with such conflict of opinions, the historian must be content to 
regard the exact antecedents of tlie Semites, previous to their appearance in 
Babylonia, as quite unknown. 


As to the date of the beginnings of Semitic civilisation in Mesopotamia, Dr. 
John P. Peters, making use of Ainsworth’s estimates as to the amount and 
rate of alluvial deposit at the head of the Persian Gulf, computes that the 
seacoast must have been established this side of the site of the city of Ur 
about G600 B.C., which date must, therefore, represent the earliest possible 
period for the foundation of that city. Ur was apparently the most southerly 


city of old Babylonia, and Nippur apparently the most northerly. Dr. Peters’ 
excavations at Nippur lead him to base its foundation at some period 
previous to GOOO B.C., and possibly previous to 7000 B.c.« He sums up 
Ills theory as follows : 


” My suggestion, from the various facts here marshalled, would be that tiie 
original home of civilisation in Babylonia was the strip of land from Nippur 
southward to the neighbourhood of Ur, and not, as has sometimes been 
argued, the region about Babylonia and northward to Sippara; while the 
latter region is in itself older, it does not seem to have been older as the 
home of civilised man. 


” The ancestors of the civilisation of Babylonia seem to have come from the 
region between Nippur and what was then the coast of the Persian Gulf. 
Tills would accord also with the tradition preserved to us in later sources 
that civilisation came to Babylonia out of the Persian Gulf. Possibly Eridu, 
on the Arabian plateau near the western shore and not far from the head of 
what was then the Persian Gulf, may represent the oldest seat of that 
civilisation. However that may be, at a very early period Nippur became the 
centre of civilisation and religion, being founded at a time when everything 
below Ur probably was still under water. As early as the close, if not the 
beginning, of the seventh millennium B.C., this strip of land at the head of 
the then Persian Gulf seems to have been the home of the civilised men, and 
from here civilisation spread northward.”/ 


THE LAND 


The land of the Euphrates and Tigris lies between the Iranian country on the 
east and the Syrio-Arabian district on the west, from the chain of mountains 
(Of the Zagros to the rocky heights of the Lebanon and the Syrian desert. 
From the mountains of Armenia, in which both rivers have their source, the 
land gradually declines to the plain, extending from the point of their union 
to where they fall into the Persian Gulf. 


The upper-river beds, winding through a highlying, sometimes fertile steppe 
country, are surrounded by heights, where plane and cypress groves 


[> See Sketch of Semitic Origins, by G. A. Barton, Ph.D. New York and 
London, 1902. ] 
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alternate with green meads and a rich growth of many-coloured flowers and 
plants. 


As the land grows flatter, these valleys widen to fertile pastures on the 
river-banks, whilst the wide central plain grows more and more bare and 
treeless, until it ends at last in a desert trodden only by a few wandering 
shepherds with their flocks, and full of ostriches, bustards, and wild game. 
This is known as the between-river (Mesopotamia) district, which extends 
into a wide plain of rich brown soil, about a hundred miles above the 
mouth, where the two rivers approach most nearly, and the banks touch the 
so-called Median wall. 


This plain, famous for its uncommon fertility as well as for its historic 
importance, the ” Shinar ” Land of the Semites, and the Babylonia of the 
Greeks, is as rainless as Egypt, and would have dried up into a sandy desert, 
had not nature and human artifice contrived means of irrigation. 


For in the spring, when the snow melts on the Armenian mountains, both 
rivers overflow their banks and water the thirsty land. This overflowing of 
the gently moving Euphrates is as regular as that of the Nile ; the wide tract 
of water is unopposed in its inundation of the plain and, like the Nile, it 
deposits a rich mud soil, and man’s resources are called into play to aid 
nature by the artificial conduct of water and by means of dams to give the 
neighbouring district a share in the fertilising irrigation. 


But the bed of the Tigris growing decidedly more narrow as it nears the sea, 
receives the devastating stream from the eastern and northern mountains, 
and the force of the waters transports the fertile soil from the fields and 
transforms the plains into a wide swampy land, covered with reeds and 
rushes. 


The inhabitants, therefore, had the double task of stemming the force of the 
stream to prevent destructive inundations, and of securing a course for the 
fertilising waters by canals and lakes. So the Babylonian plains were sown 
with such a number of small and great canals, dams and ditches, that the 
waterworks and means of irrigation were a source of wonder and 
astonishment to the whole of antiquity. These canals, cut in every direction 
and decreasing in size until they were almost rivulets, were furnished with 
countless machines and pump-works. Many of these canals, which should 
have been kept free by continuous clearing from the stoppage of mud, were 
lost in the sand ; others, emptying into the Tigris, increased its size, the 
nearer it approached the sea, while the waters of the Euphrates were 
decreased through the drain of the canals. & 


The Tigris and the Euphrates have both flood seasons and carry their waters 
over a wide extent of country, exactly as the Nile. This fact is so perfectly 
clear that there can be no doubt concerning it, though Herodotus directly 
asserts the contrary, saying, ” The river does not, as in Egypt, overflow the 
corn lands of its own accord, but is spread over them by the help of 
engines.” The rise is indeed not so prolonged as the rise of the Nile, but its 
influence is, nevertheless, distinctly to be seen. Furthermore, the water was 
retained in sufficient quantity to supply an irrigation system far back from 
the river for the grain harvest, after the fall of the river. This entire sys-tem 
is now a vast ruin. The river rises and falls as it wills, and sweeping far over 


the western bank, turns the country into a morass. The harm of this is both 
negative and positive. It makes impossible any such great ingathering of 
grain as existed when this great valley was the world’s granary, and it fills 
the land \yith a dangerous miasma, which produces fevers and leaves the 
inhabitants weak and sickly. There are few instances in the world of a 
sadder waste of a beautiful and fertile country .c 
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Old writers give the most brilliant descriptions of the wonders of the 
district. Xenophon praises the quality and quantity of the dates, of the 
groves of palms which line the banks of the lower course of the two rivers 
and break the uniformity of the landscape, and are still very productive 
where the cruel Turkish’rule has not changed the garden into a desert. 


Herodotus lays particular stress upon the natural fertility of the country, for 
lie writes : “‘liabylon is, as we know, famed for the best tillage of all lands, 
producing always two hundredfold of fruit and, in very good years, three 
hundredfold. The leaves of the wheat and barley are all four fingers wide, 
and I very well know, but I would rather not say, to what size the millet and 
seed grow ; for I am certain that those who have not been in Babylon, will 
not believe it. There are few trees, no fig trees, no vine, no olive. TheV 
have no oil but what they make from sesame. But palm trees grow all over 
the country, and the fruit is eaten and honey and wine made from it.” 


This country is now almost a desert, without buildings and vegetation, a 
world of tower-like ruins, which vary the monotony of the vast plains. 


” From these heights,” says Ritter in his Geography ” one sees in the 
solemn stillness of this ruined world the far-reaching wide mirror of the 
Euphrates, winding majestically through that solitude like a royal pilgrim 
among the silent ruins of his departed kingdom. The palaces and temples, 
and the magnificent buildings, have all dropped into dust and ruin ; hanging 
gardens and blooming paradises have fallen into gray, rush-grown, swamj)y 
marshes ; and even tliere, where once the captive Israelites hung up their 
harps in the royal capital, and sang their songs of mourning over fallen 


Jerusalem, only a few imperishable willows remain, and the silence is 
unbroken by a voice of joy or mourning.” 


Assyria, a mountainous district between the Tigris and the mountainous 
western boundary of Iran, is not so fertile as Babylonia, but its high position 
gives it a bracing climate. 


Like the southern plains, it has little rain, but it is partially watered by the 
numerous rivers which flow eastward and westward to the Tigris, and 
partially by the canals and water conduits, and is rendered tolerably fertile 
by careful cultivation. 


In the south only a few palm trees and cypresses break the monotony of the 
wide tilled fields, as in the Babylonian plain, but in the centre of the country 
are Aturia and Arbelitis (Adiabene) where the Upper Zab, the Zabiitus or 
Lyeus of classical writers, pours its blue waters into the Tigris, and there are 
fruitful hills, with protected valleys, full of corn, wine, sesame, figs, olives, 
and oranges ; naphtha streams give forth their precious oil, and farther 
northward on the borders of Armenia and Media there are mountainous 
districts, the heights of which are crowned with woods of oak and pine. The 
eastern district at the foot of the Zagros (Chalonitis) is particularly prized 
for its wealth of palms, fruit trees, and olives, and the country of Arpakha 
(Arrapachitis) in the Chaldean mountains is considered the home of 
Abraham. From hence he descended into the river district of the centre and 
settled in the land around Ivharran. 


Northward lies the i)asture land of Mesopotamia, whose wide plains 
became the scenes of bloody battles, and where races and royal families 
sought to eternalise their transitory power by the foundation of cities, which 
have mostly vanished, leaving no trace behind them. Like the Assyrian hill 
country, it gradually declines into grass-grown steppes until, in the south, it 
Ix\comes a desert whose waterless wastes are trodden only by wandering 
Arabs./ 
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So far back as we have yet been able to penetrate, we find in the southern 
part of Mesopotamia a number of petty independent kingdoms, governed 
from their capital cities. Our present knowledge of this land and its 
inhabitants may be briefly summed up. 


After the river Euphrates, with countless windings and sharp falls, has cleft 
the Syrio-Mesopotamian plain where it fertilises the districts contiguous on 
its banks, it approaches to within a few miles of the Tigris, and both streams 
water a completely flat plain, intersected by numerous rivers and canals, 
and, for the most part, flooded by the Euphrates in the summer. 


The numerous districts on both sides of the lower Tigris and west of the 
Euphrates which are out of reach of the irrigation have a desert character, as 
rain is as rare here as in Egypt. But the irrigated land was proportionately 
fertile ; at least it was so in antiquity and the Middle Ages. The district at 
the mouth of the streams was of a marshy character with numerous swamps 
and lakes. In olden times the confluence of both rivers, at latitude about 31° 
N., formed a long narrow bay which has now been filled up by their 
deposits. The Arabian Desert lies at the west of the Euphrates, or rather on 
its western arm, the Pallakopas. The country on the east of the Tigris rises 
gradually to the wild mountainous boundary of the Iranian highlands, which 
descends in terrace form to the Tigris, to which it sends numerous rivers, 
which in earlier times flowed direct into the sea. 


At the present time the greater part of this district is a swampy desert 
traversed only b}^ wandering tribes, whilst in antiquity, and again at the 
time of the Caliphs, it was made one of the most fertile countries in the 
world by dint of careful irrigation, regulation, and the construction of dams 
and canals. 1 


The most ancient population of this country formed several closely related 

races which had no connection with the other nations of Western Asia, but 

in the course of historical evolution they lost their language and nationality 
and were submerged in the neighbouring races. 


In the land of Makan, the district of the mouth of the two chief rivers, were 
the Sumerians (Sumer, with its chief city of Ur, on the Euphrates) ; and in 
the northern part of the river country (Melucha land) from Erech, now 


Warka, upwards to the borders of the Mesopotamian steppes, lived the 
Accadians, so called from Agade, their capital, north of Babylon. To the 
east of the Tigris, far into the pathless districts of the Zagros Mountains, 
dwelt the warlike races of the Kossaeans (Assyrian Kasshu). From tlieir 
home, mode of life and character, they were evidently the predecessors of 
the modern Kurds, who belong, by language, to the Iranians. Next came the 
land of Elam, or Anshan, as it was called in the language of the country, the 
district of the rivers Choaspes and Eulwos, called by the Greeks Kissian, 
with the capital Shushan, the Susa of the Greeks. 


Whilst the Kossfcans were always a wild mountainous people, and the 
inhabitants of the plains of Elam, although they had a firmly established 
state organization, were dependent on their western neighbours for culture, 
Sumer and Accad (i.e. Babylonia) possessed an ancient and a complete, 
independently evolved culture, which, although second to that of the Lower 


[1 This entire system is now a vast ruin, according to Rogers, who adds : ” 
Tlie great valley has a climate which appears little titted to produce men of 
energy and force, for the temperature over its entire surface is very high in 
the summer season. It is, liowever, altogether probable that in the period of 
the ancient history neither the heat nor the sand was such a menace... . 
During the period of the glory of Babylon these sand waves (from Arabia) 
had certainly not gone beyond the Euphrates, and they couid hardly have 
reached it.”] 
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Nile in innate worth unci exclusive evolution, perhaps exceeded it in 
historical influence. The surplus of water from inundations was distributed 
over the country by means of canals and dykes. Thus ensued a better- 
ordered life of the state from the closer union of the different provinces. The 
temples of the great gods formed the centres of the different districts from 
which, as with the Egyptians, the cities of Babylonia arose first everywhere. 


In L’r (now El-Muglieir) there was a temple of the moon-god Sin (or 
Nannar). In Eridu (now Abu Shahrein) was the temple of Ea, the ancient 


giul of the ocean, and in Larsa (now Senkereh) that of the sun-god Hai)bar 
(or Shamash), the lord of the city. The latter was worshipped in like manner 
in Sippar (now Abu Ilal)])a), whilst in the neighbouring Agade (Accad) the 
goddess Anunit w^as the deity of the city. On the south lay the sacred “(iate 
of the Gods” Ka-Dingira, the Semitic Babel (Babylon), the capital of the 
country. [With it was later united the city of Bor-8ip{)a.] The city Erech 
(Orchoe, now Warka), the sanctuary of the goddess Nana (Ishtar), was held 
in special veneration. North of Larsa was Ciirsu ; on the canal Shatt-el-Khai 
was probably Lagash (now Telloh) ; north of this the city of Isin ; near it 
was for a time the chief city of all liabylonia, Nipi)ur, which was the home 
of the god Bel. It is here that the excavations of the University of 
Pennsylvania have been so fruitful. About fifteen miles northeast of 
Babylon was Kutha (now Tel-Ibrahim), whose god was Nergal ; near Kutha 
was Kish. In the northern limit of Babylonia were Dur-Kurigalzu, nearly 
opposite the present Baghdad ; and Upi [or Opis. ] 


It seems therefore that the lay dynasty arose mainly from the priesthood of 
these temj)les, for the kings are universally found in closest relation to the 
city deities, in whose honour they built or restored the temples, and down to 
their last day the priestly dignity ranked foremost in the title of the 
Babylonian kings. c 


ORIGINAL PEOPLES OF BABYLON : THE SUMERIANS 


It is coming to be a common agreement among Assyriologists that the 
original peoples of Babylon were of a race that w’as not Semitic. Just what 
it was these scholars are not yet prepared to say ; although the inclination of 
belief is that it was an Indo-European race and most likely of the Turanian 
family. An attem[)t has recently been made to connect the aborigines with 
the Ugro-Finnish branch of tlie Ural-Altaic family, but with what success it 
is still too soon to say. But whatever these people, the Sumerians, may have 
been, they occuj>ied the land of Babylonia until dislodged by a great wave 
of Semitic migration. Tliis fact has not gone unchallenged, and from the 
ranks of Philology there has come a strong contention for a Semitic origin 
of the Babylonians, and the assertion that the Sumerian texts “do not 
represent a real language, but a kind of cipher written according to an 
artificial system of grammar.” And throughout the following discussion, 


written by Professor Ilommel, it must not be forgotten that Professor 
Halevy, the originator of the theory of the Sumerian texts summarised 
above, still champions his contention and adduces evidence for it that seems 
to him conclusive. a 


It has often been observed that southern Babylonia was originally the 
proper home of the Sumerians, while as early as the beginning of the fourth 
millennium before the Christian era the Semitic Babylonians were already 
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settled in northern Babylonia, and, as is proved by the Naram-Sin 
inscription and several dating from the time of Sargon, his father (Acirca 
3800 B.C.) had already acquired the Sumerian character (and, by inference, 
the Sumerian civilisation). In the case of southern Babylonia, the 
discoveries at Telloh have put us in possession of a number of sculptures — 
some of them in relief, others severed heads of statues, dating from the 
period between circa 4000 B.C., or earlier, and circa 3000. These present 
two different types. One is characterised by a rounded head with slightly 
prominent cheek bones, always beardless, and usually with clean-shaven 
crown. To this type certainly belong the representations of vanquished foes 
on the archaic sculpture, known as the Vulture stele, though the primitive 
method of representing the brow and nose by a single slightly curved line 
gives a merely superficial resemblance to the Semitic cast of countenance. 
The other is a longer-skulled (dolichocephalous) type, with thick, black hair 
and long, flowing beard. 


It is certainly by no mere accident that the heads of the Telloh statues, most 
of which are supposed to represent kings, are of the first-mentioned 
(Sumerian) type, while the bronze votive offerings, which likewise bear the 
name of Gudea, are carried, as is evident at a glance, by Semites. And as 
there were Semites among the subjects of Gudea, where the Sumerians 
were the dominant race, so we find the same Semitic type clearly marked in 
the figures round the stem of a vase ; while the party of musicians, who are 
seen approaching with submissive gestures on the fragment of a bas-relief, 


which probably also dates from the reign of Gudea, must likewise be of 
Semitico-Babylonian descent. 


Fortunately, ancient Babylonian art gives us the opportunity, not merely of 
studying the wholly non-Semitic language of the earliest inhabitants of 
Babylonia in lengthy bilingual original inscriptions such as many of the 
statues of Gudea bear, but of seeing with our own eyes the bodily 
semblance of this singular people, and so observing the striking 
correspondence of non-Semitic elements in speech and facial type. In this 
connection we would draw attention to an ancient Babylonian statue of a 
female figure, now in the Louvre at Paris. We may confidently assume that 
the woman represented is a Sumerian and not a Semitic Babylonian ; and it 
ma}’ thus be regarded as a splendid counterpart to the Gudea statues, which 
by the whole character of workmanship it calls to mind. Whether we have 
here a queen or some other lady of high rank (the supposition that she is a 
goddess appears to be excluded by the absence of the head-dress goddesses 
are wont to wear) cannot, of course, be determined with certainty. It is only 
natural that various mixed types should have developed in course of time, 
especially in northern Babylonia; and many of the faces we meet with — on 
the seal-cylinders more particularly — may be representations of such. 


That the Sumerians, like the Semites, were not an autochthonous race in 
Babylonia follows from the condition of the soil, which had to be rendered 
fit for agriculture, and indeed, for human habitation, by a system of canals. 
Whence, then, did the Sumerians originally come, before they took 
possession of the swampy Euphrates valley and settled there? 


There is a word in Sumerian, “Kar” (Turkish ?/er), whicli means “country” 
(as does the Turkish word). But in Sumerian it has also come to signify 
“mountain” and likewise “east” (since the mountains lie only in the east of 
Babylonia) — meanings which the Turkish word does not bear. This is, 
therefore, a clear indication that, even after the Sumerians had 
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settled in Babylonia, the range on the Median fr..ntk’ m ii-l what lay behind 
it always passed with them for their true country, the normal home whence 
thev had come. There is also extreme signihcance i ilie fact that they were 
originally unacquainted with botli the lion and tf hr.rse, as also with wine 
Cand consequently with the vine) and the palm “’« : for they had no names 
for them, and called the lion -great dog («M(/ yh). the horse -ass of the 
mountains ” or ” of the east,” wnie tiie ” drink < .ite (jish-tm, from gash- 
tin), and the palm “tree of Magan” (7/a«-ma</a ., or “the upright” \ugin, in 
its Semitic form mus-ukannu). 


THE SEMITIC BABYLONIANS 


By far the greater part of Babylonian literature, as ^11 as the many official 

documents of the kings of Babylon (in the more i-trict‘d sense of the term) 
and Asshur is written in a language which was learly perceived, as early as 
1849, to be intimately related to the so-called omitic languages of Anterior 

Asia. The relationship is but contirmed by It type presented to us in various 
statues and sculptures in relief, apart, of ourse, from the Su- 
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merian sculptures of the very oldest period; thougi quently meet with a 
hybrid type, yet even in this m unmistakable. In the heads of Assyrian 
figures the >rii are very strikingly marked. But since the Babylonians nd 
Assyrians were a single nation as far as language is concerned, and diflred 
in blood only by the fact that there seems to have been a strong admixtre of 
some foreign element in the former, while the latter presents a stront” 
iniirked and far purer racial type, it may be taken as proved that this/r-.. is 
that of the Semitic races, a conclusion which is doubly vouched for \ ‘ 

m;i: aiage and by facial conformation. It has already been remarked in the ‘i 
m J.ing chapter, that (unlike the Sumerians) the Semitic population of 
BovlMnia, which we meet with in northern Babylonia as early as 3800 
B.C., an which predominated there from 2500 B.C. (or even earlier) 
onwards, wa distinguished by an abundant growth of black hair and long 
beards. 


FUP PAT LDAA OMEA? AA M AA AAA AKAMA millennium bcore the Christian 
era the old Babylonian kings who resided in Middle Babyjiiia (particularly 
at JNisin and Erech) and in Ur and Larsa bore Semitic nmes, though the 
inscriptions that have come down to us from their reigns ai written entirely 
m bumerian, we are probably justified in concluding that, n Middle Baby 
ioma, Where the dominant Sumerian population of the soih and the domi- 
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nant Semiti population of the north must have come most directly into 
contact the iterfusion of the two races was at that time taking place on a 
very large sUe. On the other hand, in northern Babylonia, where Sumerians 
had b-id from the very earliest period, but had never risen to any political 
iniMitance as compared with the Semitic immigrants, the two must have liv 
ctly apart down to 2000 B.C. (the latest date of which we can be certaii )v 
not long before that time colonists went out from northern Babylonia ad 
founded the empire of Assyria. The far greater purity of the Semitic ype 
among the Assyrians, together with the absolute identity of their lau uage 
and civilisation with that of Babylonia, leads inevitably to the inferene that 
the intermixture of Sumerian blood with Semitic in North Babylonia hd 
either not begun, or had as yet proceeded but a very little way. 


Tested -us by philology, the Assyrio-Babylonian language, together with 
Canaanitis. ( under which title we include Phoenician, Hebrew, and Moab- 
itish), Araiaic (Syrian, the so-called Biblical Chldee, Palmyrene, etc.), and 
Arabic (aii under this heading not only the absean tongue of southern 
Arabia, bu the Ethiopian and Am-haric Ian. .c/es of Abyssinia, should be 
placed). iiig to a single well-defined group wuii we have long been 
accustomed :> call Semitic (cf. Stade’s Geschicht. ies Volkes Israel) and the 
races whic spoke and speak them are known t( thnology as Semites. From 
the renu t antiquity down to modern times u :” races have maintained a 
singular prity of blood and racial type ; the Cananites represented in 
Egyptian tomt of the XIIth Dynasty, the Assyrian iieads in the ba^-reliefs of 
Nineveh, he features of Jews at the present tue living in the midst of Indo- 
Germani nations, and the Bedouins who to-day rem the Syrian and Arabian 
deserts, u exhibit a family likeness so remarkaly that we see that throughout 
the who3 course of history they can have minled but little with alien races. 
The qutcion of how and from what causes tn Semitic type in Assyria came ^ 


to be ivserved in greater purity than in Babylonia itself, whence the 
AssyriaL emigrated, is one that has been briefly touched upon above. 


Undr these circumstances it is only to be expected that the constant type of 
aaracter proper to other Semites should be discoverable, or at least, in part 2 
cognisable in the Babylonians and Assyrians; although we are bound : take 
into account the fact that even m later days the Hebrews retainer >iuch of 
their old nomadic habits, that the Aram/ans of the Assyrian pend were for 
the most part nomadic, and that the Arabs are so stil ; while f:m the very 
beginning of their appearance m |/“Mory the Semite inhabitats of the 
regions about the Euphrates and Tigris are ^ |Ao4\“-AT“en-ing peoie on a 
high level of civilisation. Many traits of primitive national 
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settled in Babylonia, the range on the Median frontier and what lay behind 
it always passed with them for their true country, the original home whence 
thev had come. There is also extreme signiticance in the fact that they were 
originally unacquainted with both the lion and the horse, as also with wine 
(and consequentlv with the vine) and the palm tree ; for they had no names 
for them, and called the lion -great dog” (nug magh^, the horse “ass of the 
m.Hintains ” or ” of the east,” wine the - drink of life (gish-tm, from gasfi- 
tin), and the palm -tree of Magan” 0«iV?«a/aw), or “the upright \ugin, in its 
Semitic form muB-ukannu). 


THE SEMITIC BABYLONIANS 


By far the greater part of Babylonian literature, as well as the many official 
documents of the kings of Babylon (in the more restricted sense of the term) 
and Asshur is written in a language which was clearly perceived, as earlv as 
1849, to be intimately related to the so-called Semitic languages of Anterior 
Asia. The relationship is but confirmed by the type presented to us in 
various statues and sculptures in relief, apart, of course, from the Su- 
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merian sculptures of the very oldest period ; though in Babylonia we 
frequently meet with a hybrid type, yet even in this the Semitic element is 
unmistakable. In the heads of Assyrian figures the Semitic characteristics 
are very strikingly marked. But since the Babylonians and Assyrians were a 
single nation as far as language is concerned, and differed in blood only by 
the fact that tliere seems to have been a strong admixture of some foreign 
element in the former, while the latter presents a strongly marked and far 
purer racial type, it may be taken as proved that this type is that of the 
Semitic races, a conclusion which is doubly vouched for by language and 
by facial conformation. It has already been remarked in the foregoing 
chapter, tliat (unlike the Sumerians) the Semitic population of Babylonia, 
which we meet with in northern Babylonia as early as 3800 B.C., and which 
predominated there from 2500 B.C. (or even earlier) onwards, was 
distinguished by an abundant growth of black hair and long beards. 


From the circumstance that in the third millennium before the Christian era 
the old Babylonian kings who resided in “Middle Babylonia (particularly at 
Nisin and Erech) and in Ur and Larsa bore Semitic names, though the 
inscriptions that have come down to us from their reigns are written entirely 
in Sumerian, we are probably justified in concluding that in Middle Baby 
Ionia, where the dominant Sumerian population of the south and the domi- 
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the account of national character. The Semite is not naturally cruel. If he 
were so, the trait must have come out most strongly in the Bedouin Arabs, 
who for centuries have remained at the barbaric stage in religious matters ; 
whereas this is not so, but rather the reverse. With many races (some of 
them Indo-Germanic) of whom the most unspeakable horrors and acts of 
violence are recorded in the course of history, sheer lust of blood and torture 
has been the motive of such actions (or rather crimes), while the cruelties 
just referred to sprang from the dark side (revolting, it must be confessed) 
of a national virtue : true zeal for the Holiest. 


THE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE BABYLONIAN SEMITE 


On such questions as the degree of kinship in which the Babylonians and 
Assyrians stood to other Semites, their original home, their last halting- 
places, and consequently the sequence of Semitic migrations, Eduard Meyer 
holds the same views as the famous orientalist, Sprenger, to wit, that 
Arabia, i.e. the desert as distinct from the arable land, used from the very 
earliest times to send forth the surplus of her predatory and rapacious 
Bedouin population to the great pastoral districts in the vicinity, that is, to 
Palestine, the plain of Mesopotamia (Aram), and, in times long out of mind, 
to northern Babylonia also ; that they were, so to speak, deposited there 
from time to time, and that all Semitic nations whom we meet with in a 
state of civilisation in the course of subsequent history have come into 
being in this manner. 


” But this ingenious theory has been directly refuted by later investigations 
set on foot by A. von Kremer, and followed up by Ign. Guidi at Rome, and, 
more especially, by myself, with a view to discovering what domestic 
animals and cultivated plants were known to the original Semitic stock. By 
the year 1879 Guidi and I had come independently and, to some extent, by 
different ways to the conclusion that the original home of the Semites could 
not possibly be Arabia, but must be sought farther to the northeast. In the 
treatise. Die sprachgeschichtliche Stellung des Bahylonisch-Assyri- schen, I 
succeeded in proving further that the people who afterwards became the 
Babylonians and Assyrians must have separated from the common stock in 
some part of central Asia where the lion was indigenous, and emigrated into 
northern Babylonia through one of the passes of the Medio-Elamite range 
certainly no later than the fifth millennium B.C. The rest, however, came by 
way of the southern shore of the Caspian Sea — probably towards the end 
of the fourth millennium and at all events later than the Hamites of northern 
Babylonia — and entered what was afterwards Aramajan Mesopotamia 
from the north, then occupied it, and spread gradually from thence to Syria, 
Palestine, and Arabia.” (Hommel.) So, by subsequent offshoots and 
migrations, they became the Aramaeans, Canaanites, and Arabs. 


This theory furnishes, on the one hand, the first satisfactory explanation of 
many points in which Babylonian development, in language and various 


respects, differs from that of other Semites. On the other hand, it sets the 
large amount they have in common in a most interesting light, since it 
proves to be the primitive heritage of the Semitic race. 


The whole question of the manner of Semitic migrations and offshoots is 
one that cannot be a matter of indifference to the historian, as may be 
objected in some quarters ; and for a right understanding of the history of 
Babylonia in the earliest times, it is of the utmost consequence that we 
should 
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know whether the Semitic Babylonians were a distinct branch, as compared 
with their brethren, wliose rehitions among themselves were much closer, 
and whetlier tlie beginning of their migration had led their steps through the 
land where grew the olive, fig, vine, and other cultivated plants not to be 
found in Babylonia ; and lastly, it is imperative for a right comprehension of 
the history of Semitic civilisation to arrive at a decision on these questions. 
The fact that we find in the Assyrio-Babylonian language no trace of the 
common Semitic name (found in Aramaic, Canaanitish, and Arabic) for the 
tiirce plants just mentioned, and others of the same nature, constitutes, 
together with weighty philological considerations, the positive argument in 
favour of the theory I have set forth : namely, that the route by which the 
Semitic settlers of the lower Euphrates came did not lie througii regions 
where these plants are indigenous, but that they migrated in advance of the 
rest of tiie Semites straight from the east or northeast into anterior Asia and 
so to their new home of Babyloma.<Z 


P/M? efi “ 
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CHAPTER II. OLD BABYLONIAN HISTORY 


We have here the mere dust of history, rather than history itself ; here an 
isolated individual makes his appearance in the record of his name, to 
vanish when v/e attempt to lay hold of him ; there the stem of a dynasty 
which breaks abruptly off, pompous preambles, devout formulas, 
dedications of objects or buildings ; here and there the account of some 
battle, or the indication of some foreign country with which relations of 
friendship or commerce were maintained — these are the scanty materials 
out of which to construct a connected narrative. 


— Maspero. 


Recent researches in old Babylonia have brought to light a very large 
quantity of historical documents which tell a most important story, 
inasmuch as they have to do with the very remotest periods of antiquity. At 
Telloh, the site of the ancient city of Shirpurla, the French explorers have 
found an abundance of interesting material, while the Americans have 
exhumed, and are still exhuming, at Nippur, a mass of documents which 
bids fair to rival in quantity the voluminous records from the libraries of the 
Assyrian kings. In a single season’s excavating, Mr. Haynes has very 
recently brought to light thousands of inscribed tablets, some of which date 
from a period as long anterior to the time of the great Assyrian kings as that 
time is to our own. 


The historian is to be particularly congratulated in that many of these 
ancient documents have the most direct bearing upon his studies. It has 
already been pointed out that the Babylonians were much more amply 
endowed with historical sense than were the Egyptians. They had a 
tolerably full appreciation of the importance of chronolog}’, and though, 
like the Egyptians, they lacked a fixed era from which to reckon, they, to 
some extent, compensated for this defect by the ample series of king lists 
and ” synchronisms ” which various monarchs caused to be written. Several 
of these chronological documents have been restored to us by the various 


excavators, and, thanks to these, the outlines of considerable periods of 
early Babylonian history are now more accurately known than many much 
more recent epochs of occidental history. 


Unfortunately, these ancient lists consist, for the most part, of tables of 
names having strange and unfamiliar sounds. To the average reader these 
names are necessarily repellant. Such words as E-anna-tum, Uru- 
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mush or Alusharshitl, Samsu-iluna, Kadashman-Kharbe cannot well be 
otherwise than mystifying when unconnected with any vivid sequence of 
tangible events. And for the most part the names of these earliest rulers of 
Babylonia stand, in the present state of our knowledge, as mere names, with 
only here and there a suggestion of tangibility. Now and then we hear that a 
bas-relief of a certain king has been preserved, as in the case of one Ur- 
Nina, ” buikler of an edifice attached to the temple of Nina at Lagash,“i and 
in such a case the mind conjures a curious world of associations at thought 
of an actual likeness, real or alleged, being preserved for a period of more 
than six thousand years. The king whose image is thus tangibly brought to 
view after all these centuries of oblivion must seem a very real persoiiage, 
however little else is known of him or of his achievements. 


Again, in the case of certain other monarchs, there are brief records of 
cam[);ugns and conquests against neighbouring peoples whose very names, 
perhaps, have been preserved to us only through this incidental mention. In 
such cases the mind is stimulated to the formation of vague pictures of 
unknown peoples of that remote era, and the least imaginative person must 
feel a bewildered sense of wonderment as to what these peoples were like, 
whence they came, and whither they vanished. But for that mat-ter the 
Babylonian kings themselves, and the peoples over whom they ruled, seem 
shadowy and mysterious enough, to say nothing of their neighbours. Tlie 


present knowledge does not by any means suffice to give us a full list of the 
names of these early monarchs. 


In all probability there are lists still in existence buried in the ruins of 
various Cities, as yet unexplored, that in time will restore to us a reasonably 
full record of those long stretches of time which now seem so hazy. In 
numerous places the excavations are still going on, discoveries are daily 
being made, undeciphered material is being read; in a word, new chapters 
of this oldest past are being almost daily brought to light. Whatever is 
written to-day regarding early Babylonian history must then, in the nature 
of the case, be subject to possible revision to-morrow. At least this is true to 
the extent that additions are sure to be made to the present incomplete 
knowledge in the near future. It does not follow, however, that the 
knowledge of the present will be altogether superseded. Such king lists as 
have been already deciphered, covering in the aggregate considerable 
periods of time, may be depended upon, in general, as accurate and 
permanent records, which will be supplemented rather than supplanted by 
the new records of future discovery. Meantime, we must be content with the 
glimpses into here and there an epoch, and with the citation of here and 
there a name, covering as best we may some three or four thousand years of 
Babylonian history in a few meagre chapters. 


Tantalising as it is to catch such mere glimpses into realms that must be 
fascinating could we but know their fuller history, there is at least a certain 
consolation in the thought that our generation is the first within the })ast 
two thousand years to gain even a glimpse of these epochs of history. Even 
in classical times nothing was known of early Babylonia : such 
reminiscences of Mesopotamian greatness as were preserved pertained to 
the later Assyrian history and to New Babylonia. And the Assyrians and 
New Babylonians themselves were possessed of but little information 
regarding their remote ancestors, whose records were, in the main, as 
completely 


[‘ Such i8 the way in which a few Assyriologists read the more commonly 
accepted ” Shirpurla.” Professor Ilommel interprets it ” Sirgulla,” in favour 
of which there is something to be said. ] 
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hidden from them as they have been from all succeeding generations of 
men until our own time. 


To co-ordinate properly the great mass of information, unearthed of late 
years concerning the numerous states that existed in Babylonia in the 
earliest historic period, is the task that Dr. Hugo Radau has undertaken with 
great success. The following extract from his recently published work ^ will 
give the reader the latest knowledge of these petty kingdoms, and enable 
him to understand how the greater ones absorbed the lesser, and how the 
way was thus paved for the union of all Babylonia under one ruler. « 


THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY 


The oldest king of Babylonia of whom we have any record, is 
Enshagkushanna, whose date we have placed before 4500 B.C. He calls 
himself “lord of Kengi,” the southern part of Babylonia. As to his 
nationality, whether he was a so-called ” Sumerian ” or a ” Semite,” we 
have no means of knowing. Besides ” lord of Kengi,” he seems to have had 
another title, viz. “king of ...” The lacuna probably contained the names of 
the capital of the kingdom. He must have waged war against Kish in 
northern Babylonia, which city he terms “wicked of heart.” He was the 
victor, and presented the spoil to “Enlil, king of the lands.” Enlil — the later 
Bel — was the chief god in Nippur ; Nippur accordingly was called En-lil- 
ki, the ” city of Enlil.” Hence Enlil of Nippur seems to have been the god 
who wielded the chief influence over the inhabitants of Early Babylonia. 
From inscriptions of certain patesis’ of Shirpurla, as well as from those of 
Lugalzaggisi, we know that this temple was under the control of the king, 
who called himself acGor dingly pate si-gal, “the great patesi.” But it also 
had its own ” chief local administrator,” the dam-kar-gal, who in his turn 
had several minor priests or patesis under him. The cult of this god seems to 
have been well arranged; the king, being the summus episcopus, had a host 
of other officers (priests) under him, who exercised the ordinary functions 
of the so-called priesthood of Bel. Few as the historical notices are, yet they 
enable us to get an insight into the condition of the land and of the people at 
this remote time. They show us that a struggle went on between the south 
(Kengi) and the north (Kish) which struggle lasted undoubtedly for several 
centuries. 


Prominent cities at this time were the capital of Kengi, i.e. Shirpurla-Girsu, 
as we Shall see later on ; not Erech (Hilprecht), Nippur, and Kish. 


It is necessary, however, before tracing the different steps in the 
development of Kish, to turn our attention to a kingdom called in the 
inscriptions “Shirpurla.” The inscriptions of the rulers of this kingdom give 
us an impression of a power and might which presupposes centuries for its 
development. All that we know of its art and civilisation tends in the same 
direction. 


THE RULERS OF SHIRPURLA 


Shirpurla is the modern Tel-Loh (or Telloh) where De Sarzec found the 
inscriptions relating to the rulers of this dynasty. It is situated fifteen 


[1 Quoted by permission from “Early Babylonian Hiatoiy,” New York and 
London, 1902.1 [2 The patesi was an official whose office was sacerdotal as 
well as administrative. We find him at the head of a state before the ruler 
assumes the title of kins ai>‘i also a viceregent when the country has been 
conquered by a more powerful nation. The custom seems to have been in 
this case for the victorious monarch to reduce the vanquished to the rank of 
patesi, and in such capacity he and his successors continue the local 
administration, | 
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hours north of Mujheir, on the east side of the Shatt-el-Khai, and about 
twelve hours east of Warka. At this early time the city of Shirpurla seems to 
have included four component parts, viz. Girsu, Nina, Uruazagga, Erim. 
Thus it happened that one and the same king might call himself either “king 
of Sliirpurla” or “king of Girsu.” These suburbs were built by various rulers 
in honour of tlieir favourite gods or goddesses. Whether Shirpurla is the 
right reading, or SirguUa (Ilommel), we do not know. According to rinches. 
Guide Vo the Kuyunjik Gallery, p. 7, London, 1883, and Bahyl. liecor<h, 
iii, p. 24, Shirpurla may read Lagash, which reading is adopted throughout 
by Jensen in K. B. iii. We retain the old reading Shirpurla, because this’ 
writing occurs most frequently in the monuments. The rulers of Shirpurla 
may conveniently be grouped under four divisions : 


(1) The dynasty of Urukagina — beginning with this ruler or his 
predecessor(s) and ending with Lugalshuggur and his successor (s). 


(2) The dynasty of Ur-Nina, ending with Lummadur. 


(3) The i)atesis between Lummadur and Ur-Ba’u. 
(4) Ur-Ba’u and his successors, ending with Gala-Lama. 


To Urukagina, the oldest member of the first dynasty of Shirpurla, we have 
assigned the approximate date of 4500 B.C. His greatness consisted not so 
much in successful wars against the neighbouring cities, as in securing a 
j)eaceful administration for his country and city. As “king of Girsu- 
Shirpurla,” he devoted his energy to the building of different storehouses, 
that should take up “the abundance of the countries,” and erected temples 
for diflerent gods — thus showing his devotion and piety. He built “for 
Nina the beloved canal, the canal Nina-ki-tum-a,” and thus supplied his city 
with water. Bel of Nippur still exercises the highest influence. Ningirsu 
(“the lord of Girsu”) is the chief city-god, under whose control the capital 
stands. He is the Gud or “hero” of Enlil. In somewhat later inscriptions, 
Ningirsu has the title gud-lig-ga, “the strong hero” of Enlil. Many other 
gods are mentioned in his inscriptions. 


To tiiis oldest dynasty.of Shirpurla belongs also a certain En-gegal (“lord of 
abundance” or “very rich”). He, like Urukagina, calls himself ““lugal Pur- 
sJiir-bi,” “king of Shirpurla.” Besides this he bears the proud title ‘m‘lugal 
ki-gdl-la” “tlie great king,” and terms himself shib (AdIngir) NIn-glr-su4 
“the priest of Ningirsu,” a title similar to that of patesi-gal. From the title 
“the great king” we may venture to conclude that he, unlike his predecessor, 
must have carried his arms successfully against his enemies, who had 
previously succeeded in plundering Shirpurla; but fate decreed that his 
royal capital should be reduced to the seat of a i)atesi. Kish, having been 
defeated some time before by Enshagkushanna, seems to have acquired new 
strength. Its king, Mesilim, became lord paramount of Sliirpurla, thus 
reducing its riders to mere patesis. The name of only one of these earliest 
I»atesis is i)reserved to us, i.e. Lugalshug-gur, who is mentioned in the 
inscription of Mesilim. The sovereignty of Kish over Shirpurla does not 
seem to have lasted very long. Shiri)urla regained its former glory under a 
new dynasty, namely, that of Ur-Nina. 


With Ur-Nina begins a new dynasty, probably the mightiest of early 
Babylonia, the duration of its sovereignty extending from 4300 B.C. to 
4100 B.C. Looking at the art and the inscriptions of these kings, we can-not 


help thinking that in Shirpurla civilisation must have been far advanced, so 
far advanced as to force upon us the conclusion that “several centuries have 
elapsed before men could reach this stage of civilisation.” The greater 
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number of these art treasures are preserved in the Louvre ; the inscriptions 
found on them have been published in DScouvertes en ChaldSe and in the 
Revue d’ Assyriologie. 


The first king of this dynasty was Ur-Nina (servant of Nina). The dynasty of 
Urukagina must have been reduced to mere nothingness by the kings of 
Kish, so that Ur-Nina found it easy to take possession of the throne. He 
must have been of an old family, for he mentions the name of his father and 
grandfather, who have the title neither of patesi nor of king. He, like his 
predecessor seems to have been great in peace. He built temples and various 
storehouses. A passage in his inscriptions where he records the building of 
the “wall of Shirpurla,” suggests that the old enemy, Kish, was still 
troublesome, so that he found it necessary to fortify his capital against the 
deadly enemies from the north. 


The son of Ur-Nina, who succeeded him upon the throne of Sliirpurla, was 
Akurgal. As yet no inscriptions of this monarch have been found. All that is 
known about him is gathered either from the inscriptions of his son 
(Eannatum) or from those of his father (Ur-Nina). In these inscriptions eight 
sons of Ur-Nina are mentioned. If we classify them according to their 
height, and take this as a basis for determining their age, we would get the 
following result : 


UR-NINA 


(1) Lid-da, (2) Mu-ri-kur-ta, (3) A-ni-kur-ra, (4) Lugal-shir, (5) A-kur-gal, 
(6) Nun-pad, (7) E-ud-bu, (8) Nina-ku-tur-a. 


It is remarkable that the first-born, Lidda, is mentioned in only one 
inscription. Did he never succeed his father upon the throne of Shirpurla ? 
Did Akurgal, his fifth son, in preference to all the others, inherit the royal 
sceptre, and thus become the immediate successor of Ur-Nina ? Interesting 
as these questions are, we are yet, with the means on hand, unable to decide 
them. This much only we know, that both Eannatum and Enannatum I, call 
themselves, ” son of Akurgal.” Another interesting fact is that Eannatum, in 
his ” Stele des Vautours,” calls his father lugal (“king”) of Shirpurla, while 
in his other inscriptions he only terms him ” patesi of Shirpurla.” Not very 
much can be concluded from this, because even Ur-Nina is styled by 
Eannatum “patesi of Shirpurla.” The translation of this latter passage, is not 
yet certain. Ur-Nina’s successor, however, — either Lidda or Akurgal, — 
may have lost the title ” king ” in consequence of an unsuccessful war. 
Eannatum, on the other hand, being more successful, resumes again for a 
short time the title “king” after his victory over Kish. This latter fact is very 
important. Eannatum expressly tells us that Innanna gave him the nam-lugal 
Kish-ki, “the kingship of Kish,” while as ruler of Shirpurla he was only 
patesi. The state of affairs then was as follows : 


Ur-Nina, a usurper, was able to constitute himself king of Shirpurla in 
consequence of the weakness of the patesis of Shirpurla who preceded him, 
they having been reduced by the kings of Kish to complete powerlessness. 
Ur-Nina’s successors, however, were not able to retain the title of their 
father. Was it internal disharmony between the sons of Ur-Nina which 
caused this ? They lost the title ” king,” and had to accept that of patesi. 
Undoubtedly they were forced to do this by one of the successors of 
Mesilim, i.e. by a king of Kish. Eannatum — a great hero — was able to 
overcome the old enemy Kish. He even was so fortunate as to add to liis old 
title, “patesi of Shirpurla,” that of ” king ” (sc. of “Kish”) and by a stretch 
of 
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[ca. 4200 B.C.] this latter title he mav have also called himself “king of 
Shirpurla.” The successors of Eannatiim called themselves, and are called 
without exception “patesis of Shirpurla.” 


After these preliminary remarks about the titles of the different members of 
the dynasty of Ur-Nina, we now turn our attention to Eannatum (i.e. ” The 
house of heaven is stable ” ), the son of Akurgal himself. Whether he 
reigned contemporaneously with his brother Enannatum I or not, we cannof 
tell. The fact that the sons of Enannatum I succeeded upon the throne of 
Shirpurla makes it reasonable to suppose that Eannatum preceded 
Enannatum I. This latter ruler seems to have played only a minor role in 
early Habylonia history. Only two of his inscriptions have so far come 
down to us. Eannatum, his brother, on the contrary, is the greatest of the 
whole dynasty. The deeds of this monarch have been preserved to us on 
different monuments, among which the “Stele des Vautours” is the most 
important. In order to obtain a full conception of his time we must compare 
this ” Stele ” with the so-called ” Cone ” of Entemena. Those monuments in 
connection with the Galet A, give us the following interesting piece of 
history : 


Tlie god of Shirpurla (Ningirsu) and the god of Gishban, at the instigation 
of Enlil (god of Nippur), agree to settle the boundaries between their 
respective territories (Cone i, 1-7). Mesilim, king of Kish, — a 
contemporary of Lugiilsluiggur, patesi of Shirpurla, — in tlie quality of lord 
paramount of Shirpurla, corroborates the result of this “settling of 
boundaries,” and erects a statue on the junction of the two territories, to 
mark out the boundaries of the territory of Shirpurla on the one side and of 
Gishban on the other (Cone i, 8-12). Ush, however, a certain ambitious 
patesi of Gishban, is not satisfied with this decision. He takes away the 
statue which Mesilim had erected, and then invades Shirpurla, undoubtedly 
to extend his territory beyond the boundary previously fixed (13-21). A war 
between Shirpurla and Gishban ensues. 


Mesilim, who feels dishonoured by this action of Ush, takes the side of 
Shirpurla and defeats Gishban (22-31). Gishban in course of time again 
becoiiu’s restless. It invades, under its patesi Gunamraide, the territory of 
Siiirpurla, and more specifically the Guedin, a district sacred to Ningirsu. ” 


Gunammide, the patesi of Gishban, according to the command of his god. , 
. the (juedin, the beloved territory of Ningirsu he destroyed.” Eannatum, 
after having fortified Shirpurla sufficiently (“the wall of Uruazagga he 
built”), and having led his armies victoriously against Elam and Gisiigal, 
feels himself strong enough to deal a deadly (?) blow at Gishban. “Gishban 
he put under the yoke, twenty of its dead ones he buried.” Having done this, 
he restores the sacred territory, the Guedin, to Ningirsu ; concludes a treaty 
with Enakalli, (one of) the successor(s) of Gunammide; digs a canal “from 
the great river (i.e. the Euphrates?) to the Guedin,” and makes the 
(lishbanites swear never to invade the sacred territory of Ningirsu again, nor 
to trespass this boundary. 


“Tn the future time the territory of Ningirsu, when (the Gishbanites) .sh(juld 
invade it again, the dyke and the canal, if they should trespass it, the sUitue, 
if they should take it away — at that time when they invade it, then the sa- 
shush-‘/al (i.e. Eannatum) of Utu, the powerful king by whom they have 
sworn, shidl rise against Gishban.” 


” The Stele des Vautours ” lias for its main object the commemoration of 
this treaty with Enakalli, patesi of Gishban, after the latter city had been 
defeated by Eannatum. But Eannatum was not satisfied with this ; he im- 
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poses a heavy tribute upon Gisliban, consisting of one karu of grain for 
Nina and one karu for Ningirsu, besides 144,000 (?) great karu. (Cone ii, 19 
fif.) After having reduced Gishban to tranquillity, Eannatum also carries his 
victorious weapons against Erech (Warka) and Ur (the Ur of the 
Chaldeans), Ki-Utu (Larsa ?) and Az (on the Persian Gulf) — the patesi of 
which latter city he kills — against Melimme and Arua. These latter cities 
were all in the neighbourhood of Shirpurla. Last of all he crushes and 
defeats Zuzu, king of Ukh. But even this does not exhaust the record of his 
victories. He becomes king of Kish — Kish, which for so long had itself 
been sovereign over Shirpurla. How this victory was accomplished is not 


evident from the inscriptions so far extant. Probably at some future time we 
may find an account of this war. 


Eannatum was not only a hero in war, but also a wise administrator. He not 
only renewed three suburbs of his capital, one of which — Uruazagga — he 
even surrounded by a wall, but also improved the condition of Shirpurla 
itself by digging different canals, which he consecrated to his god Ningirsu 
: the Kishedin, which probably marked the boundary between the Guedin 
and Gishban, and which the Gishbanites had to swear never to cross ; the 
Lummagirnuntashagazaggipadda along the territory of Ningirsu ; and the 
Lummadimshar. 


Urukagina, we have seen, was the first to build a canal, viz. one for Nina, 
which he called Nina-ki-tum-a. In the Cone of Entemena are also 
mentioned the canal Lummasirta, the Imdubba, and the Namnundakiggara. 
Here, then, we have the beginning of the most characteristic feature of 
Babylonia. Babylonia becomes the ” land of canals,” such as the Psalmist 
had in mind when he wrote that touching psalm, ” By the rivers of Babylon 
we Sat down and wept.” Further, Eannatum was not unmindful of his duty 
to the gods. He confesses that all that he is and that he has comes from his 
gods. Accordingly, he shows his gratitude by erecting sanctuaries for Enlil, 
Ninkharsag, Ningirsu, and Utu, and by restoring old buildings, which had 
been erected by his predecessors in honour of the gods, among which is to 
be found the Tirash. 


In spite of the solemn promise of Gishban never to invade the territory of 
Shirpurla again, or to pass over the boundary canal, it very soon — 
probably at the end of the reign of Eannatum, or better, at the beginning of 
that of Enannatum I — becomes rebellious as before. It invades the territory 
of Girsu, under the leadership of a certain Urlumma, patesi of Gishban, 
passes over the boundary canals which Eannatum had made, removes the 
steles erected on those canals in honour of Ningirsu, casts them into the fire, 
and even destroys the sanctuaries which Eannatum had built on one of these 
canals (i.e. the Namnundakigarra) in honour of Enlil, Ninkharsag, Ningirsu, 
and Utu, and lays waste the country. Enannatum promptly arises to chastise 
“those dogs” who had dared to break their solemn promise. Whether this 


battle was decisive or not, is not evident. It seems, however, that 
Enannatum I gained but a slight victory over Gishban. 


For Entemena, the son of Enannatum, finds it necessary to renew the war 
with Gishban. “He puts Urlumma under the yoke,” i.e. subdues him, forces 
him to return to his own country, and pursues him to the very midst of 
Gishban. This triumphant victory began with the decisive battle at the canal 
Lummasirta in the territory of Shirjjurla. “Of his (e.g. Urlumma’s) army 
sixty men on the side of the Lummasirta he left.” On account of the severe 
loss Gishban fled. Entemena pursued after it, of which pursuit he records 
that “he left the bones of the soldiers (of Urlumma) in the field.” 
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Many of these soldiers of Gishban must have fallen, so many that Entemena 
was obliged ” to bury their dead in five different places.” 


Arrived in (iishban, Entemena makes a certain priest of Innannaab-ki (or 
Nin-ab-ki), Hi by name, patesi of Gishban, probably after having deposed 
Urlumma. As a compensation for the new dignity thus conferred, Entemena 
commands Hi to build in the territory of Karkar — which latter had also 
become rebellious — boundary canals and some other buildings. The canal 
which Eannatum had built “from the great river (Euphrates?) to the Gut’din 
” p|]ntemena prolongs to the Tigris, and also repairs the other canals, which 
had been destroyed more or less by the Gishbanites, and dedicates them 
anew to Ningirsu and Nina. 


Interesting also is the subscrij)tion of this Cone: 


‘e When the men of (iishban the boundary canal of Ningirsu and the 
boundary canal of Nina — for the pur])ose of ravaging these territories — 
shall pa.ss over, then may Enlil destroy the men of Gishban and the men of 
the nu)untains ; may Ningirsu bring his curse over them ; may he lift up his 


great power ; may the soldiery of his (Entemena’s) city be filled with 
bravery ; may in the midst of the city be courage in their hearts.” 


With Lummadur, the son of Enannatum II, we arrive at the last 
representative of the house of Ur-Nina. Nothing but his name is known to 
us. From the absence of the title patesi behind his name, we may conclude 
that Enannatum IT was the last patesi of the line of Ur-Nina, and that the old 
enemies, Kish and Gishban, have finally succeeded in overpowering 
Shirpurla. 


It is hardly possible to look back upon this dynasty of Ur-Nina — which, as 
we have seen, dates from before 4000 B.C. — without being impressed by 
the high civilisation, cult, the many buildings and canals, military skill, and 
style of writing. Surely such a people as this could not have sprung into 
existence as a deiix ex machina ; it must have had its history — a history 
which presuj)pose3 a development of several centuries more. We would 
gladly follow up the history of the successors of Lummadur, but the lack of 
material prevents us from so doing. Passing, therefore, over an interval of 
about two hundred years in the history of Shirpurla, we turn now to the 
enemies of the ” hero Ningirsu,” i.e. Kish and Gishban (or, better, Gishukh). 


KINGS OF KISH AND GISHBAN 


Various changes had befallen the land of Kish. When speaking of 
Enshagkushanna, we saw that Kish was defeated. It had, however, in course 
of time again increased in strength. Mesilim was able to establish himself as 
ruler over Shirpurla at the time of Lugalshuggur. His successors may have 
retained their glory for a considerable period. They were, however, not able 
to withstand the mighty weapons of Eannatum. This latter king not only 
shook off the old yoke which Kish had fastened upon Shirpurla, but even 
became “king of Kish.” He must have reduced Kish to total impo-tence. 
Hence it came about that Kish was vanquished by another power, of which 
we shall hear shortly. 


Just as fJishban, after its defeat by Eannatum, felt strong enough to 
disregard the solemn promise never to invade the territory of Shirpurla, so 
Kish, after its overthrow Ijy Eannatum, seems to have rapidly regained its 
old power. For we find a certain En-ne-ugun, “king of Kish,” who is also 
termed “king of the hordes of (ii.shban,” desirous with the help of this latter 
city to extend the power of his capital. He was, however, defeated by a cer- 
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tain king of a certain country (the names cannot be read on account of the 
mutilated condition of the tablets). “His statue” — this unknown victorious 
king records, while relating his victory over En-ne-ugun — “his shining 
silver, the utensils, his property, he carried away, and presented them to Bel 
at Nippur.” 


In course of time, however, and probably not very long after this defeat, 
Kish seems to have recovered from this blow. A certain Urzaguddu must 
have been very successful in his wars, for, in addition to his title ” king of 
Kish,” he calls himself also ” king of ... ” Unfortunately here again we have 
a gap, so that we cannot determine of what city he became king. 


Very little is known of the next king of Kish, Lugaltarsi. At what time 
subsequent to Urzaguddu he lived we cannot tell. So much only is certain, 
that he reigned some time before Alusharshid, about 3850 B.C. His 
inscription— the only one so far known to us — is preserved in the British 
Museum in which he records the building of Bad-kisal in honour of Bel and 
Ishtar. “We can now place Manishtusu and Alusharshid also among the 
kings of Kish. Both flourished somewhere about 3850 B.C., before Sargon 
I. 


When reading the inscriptions of these kings, it is as if a new race were 
speaking to us, so widely different is the language used by these rulers from 
that of their predecessors, or of any other kings we have so far met with. We 
here find for the first time the so-called Semitic-Babylonian inscriptions. It 
is the same language which is also employed in the inscriptions of 
Sharganisharali and his successors, in that of Lasirab, king of Guti, and of 
Annu-banini, king of Lalubu, all of whom were more or less contemporary 
with these kings of Kish. Scholars who believe that we must postulate two 
different races among the inhabitants of early Babylonia call the kings who 
wrote in this style ” Semitic kings,” while the others are referred to the 
Sumerian population. As a result of this they read the names of these kings 
in a Semitic way. Manishtusu becomes Ma-an-is-tu-iro (so AVinckler). 
Urumush becomes Alu-usharshid {i.e. “He — some deity — founded the 


city”). 


The inscription of Manishtusu, whom we place provisionally before 
Urumush, runs, ” Manishtuirba, king of Kish, has presented (this) to Belit- 
Malkatu.” 


Of more importance, from the historical point of view as well as from the 
linguistic, is the next ruler who followed soon after the former. This ruler is 
Alusharshid. From his inscriptions — to be found in fifty-one fragments of 
vases, which have been excavated by the expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania under Dr. Peters, and partly published by Hilprecht — we 
learn that he subdued Elam, on the eastern side of the Tigris, and the 
country of Bara’se (Para’se), from which lands he brought back these 
marble vases, and dedicated them to his gods at Nippur and Sippar. 


For but a short period subsequent to Alusharshid does Kish seem to have 
enjoyed its old power. The might of Kish gave place to that of Agade, as we 
shall see shortlj’. Leaving, therefore, Kish for the present, we turn our 
attention to the other enemy of Old Shirpurla, viz. Gishban. 


At about 4000 B.C., not long after the time of Eannatum, Gishban seems to 
have acquired new power and might. It directed its chief attention not so 
much towards Sliirpurla as towards the south. Probably the rulers of 
Shirpurla had at this time been reduced to utter weakness by its old enemies 
(i.e. Kish and Gishban), of which enemies Gishban was destined to play the 
most important role iu the development of ancient Babylonian history. 
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Luf’alzaggisi, the son of Ukush, patesi of Gishban, we find at the head of 
the/iirmies of Gishban, which he leads victoriously against the south. After 
Erech had opened its doors, tlie whole of Babylonia to the Persian Gulf fell 
an easy prey to the conquering hero. He, although originally only the son of 
a patesi, becomes king of Erech, nay, even king of the ” whole world.” ” 
Enlil, king of the lands, has given to Lugulzaggisi the kingsliip of tiie world 
; he has made him to prosper before the world ; he it was” that luul phiced 
the lands under his sceptre — the lands ‘from the rising of the sun even 
unto the going down of the same.’ J£e it also was that ‘gave liim the tribute 
of those lands, which he made to dwell in peace, notwfllistandhig that they 
had been brought under a new regime.” With these words Lugalzaggisi 
acknowledges, as the kings of Shirpurla did, that Enlil, and Enlil alone, had 
granted to him so unprecedented a dominion, extending from the lower sea 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates {i.e. the Persian Gulf) to the upper sea {i.e. 
the Mediterranean). Constituted thus “lord of tlie world,” he now becomes 
its “summus episcopus.” ” In the sanctuaries of Kengi, as patesi of the 
lands, and in Erech, as high priest, they (the gods) established him.” 


To (piote Ililprecht: “Babylonia, as a whole, had no fault to find with this 
new and powerful regime. The Sumerian civilisation was directed into new 


channels from stagnation ; the ancient cults between the lower Tigris and 
Euphrates began to revive audits temples to shine in new splendour.” Tlius, 
endowed with the highest temporal and spiritual power, he ” makes Erech to 
abound in rejoicing.” Nor does he forget the other representative cities of 
his domain : ” Ur, like a steer, to the top of the heavens he raised.” ” Over 
Larsa, the beloved city of Shamash, he poured out waters of joy.” His own 
native town and land receive chief attention : ” Gishban, the beloved city of 
... to an unheard-of power he raised.” He, as wise ruler and statesman, not 
only shows his good will and favour towards the larger and more influential 
cities, but also protects tlie weaker ones : ” Ki-Innanna-ab he kept in an 
enclosure, like a sheep that is to be shorn.” 


Indeed, ” Lugalzaggisi stands out from the dawn (?) of Babylonian history 
as a giant who deserves our full admiration for the work he accomplished.” 


Seeing that Semitisms occur in almost all the earliest inscriptions so far 
known to us, and that the rulers themselves may have been and probably 
were Semites — let us confess this — then the other question arises: At 
wliat time did the Semites come into the country, so as to induce the 
original inhabitants to employ expressions foreign to their own language? 
Where did they come from? To the last question, which has been repeatedly 
discussed by scholars, different answers have been given. Some make 
Africa the original home of the Semites; others Arabia; and Hilprecht, who 
last spoke of this problem, assigns for this purpose Kish, or better, Kharran 
some distance north of Babylonia. According to his theory, Lugalzaggisi, 
the great conqueror froni Gishban (Kharran), Avas the first Semite to 
occupy any territory in Babylonia, and thus opened the way for the Semitic 
population. But Lugalzaggisi does not antedate Ur-Nina. Ur-Nina is a 
Semite, as we have seen, consequently Semites were in the country before 
Lugalzaggisi. 


Gishban is not Kharran, but the neiglibouring state of Shirpurla ; hence the 
Semites did not come from Kharran, but actually occupied already the 
whole country of Babylonia. Thus the two questions — when did the 
Semites invade Babylonia? and, whence did they come? — are still 
awaiting an 
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answer. It is possible that some tablets may give us a key to this problem, 
but so far these tablets have not been found. 


But further, if the Semites at so early a time as 4500 B.C. (Urukagina) had 
possession of Babylonia and had adopted the old language of the country, 
which language they interspersed with their own idiom, they must have 
been for a long time resident in the land. This would bring the immigration 
of the Semites back to at least 5000 B.C. and earlier, when the Sumerian 
power began to decay. We must therefore push back the height of Sumerian 
influence to a yet more remote period. 


Hence, whatever view we take in regard to the two peoples and their 
languages, we are led to the same general result : Civilisation and history 
must go hack to at least 6000 B.C. 


THE FIRST DYNASTY OF UR 


Of Ur — the Biblical ” Ur of the Chaldees ” — we have already heard at 
the time of Eannatum. It was situated at the western side of the Euphrates, 
opposite the place where the Shatt-el-Khai flows into it. Up to the time of 
Lugalzaggisi it may not have been of very great importance. This latter 
ruler, however, ” raised it like a steer to the top of the heaven,” hence at no 
long period subsequent to Lugalzaggisi we meet two kings, father and son, 
ruling at Ur. It is not impossible that this dynasty may itself have brought 
about the overthrow of Lugalzaggisi, as to whose successors we have no 
information. Probably, also, it took possession of the more northern part of 
Babylonia (Nippur), for we find that both these kings present vases to Enlil, 
the “lord of the lands.” 


The names of these two monarchs forming the first dynasty of Ur are : 
Lugalkigubnidudu, and his son (?) ; Lugalkisalsi. 


Their dominion extended over Ur, Erech, and Nippur, probably also over 
Shirpurla, for the kings of the south could not have gained possession of 
Nippur without passing Shirpurla. This would explain wliy we know so 
very little about Shirpurla at this time. It is, however, remarkable that both 
these kings should call themselves first “kings of Erech,” and then “kings of 
Ur “; wliile on the other hand, Lugalkigubnidudu expressly says that Enlil 
added (tal)) the lordship (nam-env~) to the kingship (nam-lugal)4 which 
lordship so added was Erech. We would expect that, if he were originally 
king of Ur, the title, ” king of Ur,” would come first. Here, then, we have an 
analogy to and a confirmation of the argument used in regard to Urzaguddu. 
The latter king had also two titles, viz. “king of Kish ” and “king of ... ,” 
and it was argued that the latter title, ” king of ... ,” was the original, I.e. 
Urzaguddu became later on “king of Kish.” So here “king of Ur ” was the 
original title ; Lugalkigubnidudu subsequently became “king of Erech.” 


How long this dynasty flourished, how many rulers were comprised in it, 
and when and by whom it was overthrown, we cannot tell. Probably, 
however, it was replaced by a mighty kingdom which arose in the north 
(that of Agade), destined to bear sway over ” the four corners of the world.” 


Once more — before we leave southern Babylonia and pass over to the 
north — we have to direct our attention to Shirpurla. The traces which we 
possess of the life of Shirpurla and its patesis during this time (i.e. 4100- 
3800 B.C.) are but fragmentary. Only one patesi is known to us from a 
tablet recently publislied by Thureau-Dangin, in the Revue tVAssyriologie. 
This patesi, Lugalanda by name, cannot have lived very long after Lumma- 
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dur, for the writing of that tablet shows all the pala30graphic peculiarities’ 
of the inseription.s t)f Eannatuni. Probably he belonged to those patesis 
over whom Lugiilzaggisi or his successors may have ruled. 


With tlie next two patesis, Lugalushumgal and his son (?) Ur-E, we arrive at 
the time of Siiarganisharali [Sargon], 3800 B.C. A considerable gap in this 
period has still to be tilled up. Let us hope that the future excavations, 
combined with tiie industry of the decipherer, will bring some light into this 
darkest of all periods in Old Babylonian history. 


Mentioning only another patesi that belongs to this period, Ur-(dingir) 
Utu(?) — whose name is followed by [nam?] j)atesi Uru-um-ki-ma {i.e. Ur) 
— we pass from the south to the north of Babylonia, i.e. to the city of 
Agade. 


KINGS OF AGADE 
Agade, near the modern Abu-Habba, formed in olden times with Sippar a 
double city. It was situated near the Euphrates and north of Babylon. As 


early as 3800 B.C. Semitic kings ruled in this city, extending their sceptres 
over the whole of Babylonia. 


The first king, as far as our knowledge 
goes, was Siiarganisharali, cited by us as 


Sargon I. He was the son of a certain Itti-Bel. This latter is neither called a 
king nor 


7 r .-*-,-* IMI even a patesi. In this we may see a confir- 
‘(/*?*4S4w’’ ‘/f?i mation of the so-called “legend of Sargon,” 

? , e AvXSSif’ 1:1 f. according to which this monarch was ” of an 
inferior birth on his father’s side,” and so 

m either a usurper or the founder of the dy- 

^ ‘I I nasty of Agade. This legend — probably 

31\-A "i written in the eighth century B.C. — purports 

‘ [Ci I ^ to be a copy of an inscription written on a 

“A | m ifr ‘A statue of this great king, and bears a certain 

XAMA -^ similarity to the Biblical account of Moses. 


r - It reads : ” Shargena, the powerful king, the 


Thk fim)in(» UK iHi. i. NKA.NT Saroon klug of Agadc, am I. My mother 
was of 


noble family (?) [others: was poor], my father I did not know, whereas the 
brother of my father inhabited the mountains. My town was A/.ipiranu, 
which is situated on the bank of the Euj)hrates. My mother of noble family 
(2) (or, who was poor) conceived me and gave birth to me secretly. She put 
me into a basket of ahurru (reeds?), ;ind shut up the mouth (?) of it (?) with 
bitumen; she cast me into the river, which did not overwhelm (?) me. The 
river carried me away and brought me to Akki, the drawer of water. Akki, 
the drawer of water, took me up in ... Akki, the drawer of water, reared me 
to boyhood. Akki, the drawer of water, made me a gardener. During my 
activity as gardener, Ishtar loved me. X -f IV years I exercised dominion, ... 
years I command.id the black-headed people (i.e. the Semites) and ruled 
them,” etc. The rest of this legend tells us something about his campaign 
against Dur-ilu on the borders of Elam ; it is, however, too fragmentary to 
be coherent. 
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In connection with this legend we would call the attention of the reader 
once more to the fact that not merely the identity of this Shargena with our 
Sharganisharali, his deeds and warlike expeditions recorded in the so-called 
” Tablet of Omens,” with the date of his rule, have been doubted, but even 
his very existence. A series of new facts connected with the time of Naram- 
Sin and Sharganisharali have since come to light by the publication of a 
great number of contract-tablets written during the reign of these kings. 
These tablets are to be found in Revue d’ Ass“riologte, iv, No. iii. Hence it 
is now impossible to doubt the historicity of Sharganisharali, as was done 
by Niebuhr. 


Down to the time of Hilprecht’s publication of Old Babylonian Inscriptions, 
Part I, our knowledge of Sargon I was almost entirely drawn from the 
“legend” and the “Tablet of Omens.” Hence it happened that the great deeds 
which were attributed to Sargon and Naram-Sin in the “Tablet of Omens” 
were Said to be “purely legendary” (so by Winckler, Geschichte Babylon, 
und Assyr., p. 38). Others thought that his deeds had been simply projected 


backwards (so Maspero, Bawn of Civilization, New York, 1895, p. 599 ; 
“Sargon II is he who projected backward”); others again, not believing that 
Sargon I could have undertaken such expeditions and have become 
practically the “king of the four corners of the earth,” invented another king 
Sargon (so Hommel, Gresch. Baby, und Assyr., Berlin, 1883, p. 307, note 4 
; this Sargon he places at about 2000 B.C.). 


Thanks to the excavations at Telloh and the industry of Thureau-Dangin, we 
are now in a position to prove that the statements of the “Tablet of Omens” 
are correct in almost every particular. 


Let us hear what this ” Tablet of Omens ” has to say. Eleven of these 
“omens” are ascribed to Sargon and two to Naram-Sin. They generally 
begin with the phrase: “When the moon was in such and such position,” 
then Sargon, etc. 


The first omen records Sargon’s expedition to and subjection of Elam. 


The second tells how he marched to the land Akharri (i.e. the West-land), 
and subjected it, and that his army subjugated the kihrati irbitta, i.e. “the 
four corners of the world.” 


The third tells us that he brought sorrow upon Kish and Babylon, and built a 
city after the pattern (?) of Agade, and called it Ub-da-ki, i.e. “place (city) 
of the world.” 


The fourth records another expedition against the West and the taking 
possession of the four corners of the earth. So also the fifth omen. 


The sixth omen is too fragmentary to yield any certain sense. 


The seventh gives us a fuller account of the expedition against Akharri ; he 
crosses the sea of the West and wages war against it for three years, takes it, 
erects there his statues, and transports the prisoners, whom he had taken, 
over land and sea. 


The eighth describes the repairing of one of his palaces, which he calls “E- 


9. 6 


ki-a-am i-ni-lik,” i.e. “the house”: “so let us walk.” 


In the next we hear of a campaign against a certain Kashtubilla of Kasalla, 
who had revolted. Sargon goes against him, conquers him and his army, and 
destroys the rebellious country. 


The tenth probably is one of the most important. It reads: “Sargon, against 
whom under this omen the elders of the whole country had revolted, and in 
Agade had shut him up — Sargon went out, conquered them, and cast them 
down, subdued their army, and ...” 


The last omen tells us something about Sargon’s campaign against tlie 
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land Suri, how he overcame it, and took it, and how he destroyed its 
army. ° ° *i 


The two omens relating to Naram-Sin record a campaign against Apirak 
(Omen i) and against Magan (Omen ii). In both expeditions Naram-Sin was 
so suceessfal, that lie even took captive the kings of these countries, viz.: 
llesh-Kamman (Adad), king of Apirak, and N. N. king of Magan. 


According to tliis ‘“Tablet of Omens,” then Sargon I subdued Elam, the 
“West-land,” brought woe upon Babylon and Kish, conquered the country 
Kasalla, sup[)res.sed a revolt which had arisen against him while on his 
expeditions, and linally subdued the land Siiri “in its totality.” f> 


Sargon’s son and successor, Naram-Sin, followed up the successes of his 
father by marching into Magan, whose king he took captive. He assumed 
the imperial title of “king of the four zones,” and, like his father, was 
addressed as a “god.” He is even called “the god of Agade ” (Accad), 
reminding us of the divine honours claimed by the Pharaohs of Egypt, 
whose territory now adjoined that of Babylonia. A finely executed bas- 
relief, representing Naram-Sin, and bearing a striking resemblance to early 


Egyptian art in many of its features, has been found at Diarbekir. 
Babylonian art, however, had already attained a high degree of excellence ; 
two seal cylinders of the time of Sargon are among the most beautiful 
specimens of the gem-cutter’s art ever discovered. The empire was bound 
together by roads, along which there was a regular postal service, and clay 
seals, which took the place of stamps, are now in the Louvre bearing the 
names of Sargon and his son. A cadastral survey seems also to have been 
instituted, and one of the documents relating to it states that a certain Uru- 
iNlIalik, whose name appears to indicate his Canaanitish origin, was 
governor of the land of the Amorites, as Syria and Palestine were called by 
the Babylonians. It is probable that the first collection of astronomical 
observations and terrestrial omens was made for a library established by 
Sargon. 


Bingani-shar-ali was the son of Naram-Sin, but we do not yet know whether 
he followed his father on the throne. Another son was high priest of the city 
of Tutu, and in the name of his daughter, Lipus-Eaum, a priestess of Sin, 
some scholars have seen that of the Hebrew deity, Yahveh. The Babylonian 
god, Ea, however, is more likely to be meant. 


THE KINGS OF UR 


The fall of Sargon’s empire seems to have been as sudden as its rise. The 
seat of supreme power in Babylonia was shifted southward to Erech, Isin, 
and Ur. At least three dynasties appear to have reigned at Ur and claimed 
suzerainty over the other Babylonian states. One of these, under (iungunu, 
succeeded in transferring the capital of Babylonia from Isin to I’r. It is still 
uncertain whether Gungunu belonged to the second or third dynasty of Ur ; 
if to the second, among his successors would have been Ur-(iur, a great 
builder, who built or restored the temples of the Moon-god at Ur, of the 
Sun-god at Lar.sa, of Ishtar at Erech, and of Bel at Nippur. His son and 
successor was Dungi II, one of whose vassals was Gudea the patesi or high 
priest of Lagash [Shirpurla]. Gudea was also a great builder, and the 
materials for his buildings and statues were brought from all parts of 
western Asia, cedar wood from the Amanus Mountains, quarried stones 
from Lebanon, copper from northern Arabia, gold and precious stones from 
the desert between Palestine and Egypt, dolerite from Magan (the Sinaitic 
peninsula), and timber from Dilmun in the Persian Gulf. Some of his 
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statues, now in the Louvre, are carved out of Sinaitic dolerite, and on the 
lap of one of them is the plan of his palace, with the scale of measurement 
attached. Six of the statues bore special names, and offerings were made to 
them as to the statues of the gods. Gudea claims to have conquered Anshan 
in Elam, and was succeeded by his son, Ur-Ningirsu. His date may be 
provisionally fixed at 2700 B.C. 


The high priests of Lagash still owned allegiance to Ur, when the last 
dynasty of Ur was dominant in Babylonia. The dynasty was Semitic, not 
Sumerian, though one of its kings was Dungi II. He was followed by Bur- 
Sin II, Gimil-Sin, and Ine-Sin, whose power extended to the Mediterranean, 
and of whose reigns we possess a large number of contemporaneous 


monuments in the shape of contracts and similar business documents, as 
well as chronological tables. After the fall of the dynasty, Babylonia passed 
under foreign influence. 


ACCESSION OF A SOUTH ARABIAN DYNASTY 


Sumu-abi (” Shem is my father”), from southern Arabia (or perhaps 
Canaan), made himself master of northern Babylonia, while Elamite 
invaders occupied the South. After a reign of fourteen years, Sumu-abi was 
succeeded by his son, Sumu-la-ilu, in the fifth year of whose reign the 
fortress of Babylon was built, and the city became for the first time a 
capital. Rival kings, Pungun-ila and Immeru, are mentioned in the contract 
tablets as reigning at the same time as Sumu-la-ilu (or Samu-la-ilu) ; and 
under Sin-muballit, the great-grandson of Sumu-la-ilu, the Elamites laid the 
whole of the country under tribute, and made Eri-Aku, or Arioch, called 
Rim-Sin by his Semitic subjects, king of Larsa. Eri-Aku was the son of 
Kudur-Mabuk, who was prince of Yamudbal [or E-mutbal], on the eastern 
border of Babylonia, and also “governor of Syria.” 


The Elamite supremacy was at last shaken off by the son and successor of 
Sin-muballit, Khammurabi, whose name is also written Ammurapi and 
Khammuram, and who was the Amraphel of Genesis xiv. 1. The Elamites, 
under their king, Kudur-Lagamar or Chedorlaomer, seem to have taken 
Babylon and destroyed the temple of Bel-Merodach ; but Khammurabi 
retrieved his fortunes, and in the thirtieth year of his reign (in 2340 B.C.), 
he overthrew the Elamite forces in a decisive battle and drove them out of 
Babylonia. The next two years were occupied in adding Larsa and 
Yamudbal to his dominion, and in forming Babylonia into a single 
monarchy, the head of which was Babylon. 


A great literary revival followed the recovery of Babylonian independence, 
and the rule of Babylon was obeyed as far as the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Vast numbers of contract tablets, dated in the reigns of 
Khammurabi and other kings of the dynasty, have been discovered, as well 
as autograph letters of the kings themselves, more especially of 
Khammurabi. Among the latter is one ordering the despatch of two hundred 
and forty soldiers from Assyria and Situllum, a proof that Assyria was at 
the time a Babylonian dependency. Constant intercourse was kept up 


between Babylonia and the West, Babylonian officials and troops passing to 
Syria and Canaan, while “Amorite” colonists were established in Babylonia 
for the purposes of trade. One of these Amorites, Abi-ramu or Abram by 
name, is the father of a witness to a deed dated in the reign of 
Khammurabi’s grandfather. Ammi-satana, the great-grandson of 
Kliammurabi, still entitles himself ” king of the land of the Amorites,” and 
both his father and 
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[ca. 2287-1100 B.C.] son bear the Canaanitish (and South Arabian) names 
of Abesukh or Abishua [Hbishum], and Ammi-zadok [or Ammi-sadugga]. 


Sanisu-.satana, the son of Ammi-zadok, was the last king of the first 
dynasty of liabylon, which was followed by a dynasty of eleven Sumerian 
kings for 3G8 years. We know but little of them; their capital has not yet 
been discovered, and no trailing documents dated in their reigns have been 
found. They were overthrown and Babylonia was conquered by Kassites or 
Ko.ssieuns from tlie mountains of Elam, under Kandish [Gandish] or 
Gaddas (in 1800 «.(‘.), who established a dynasty which lasted for 576 
years and nine months. 


THE KASSITE DYNASTY 


Under this foreign domination, Babylonia lost its empire over western Asia. 
Syria and Palestine became independent, and the high priests of Assluir 
n’lade themselves kings of Assyria. The divine attributes with which the 
Semitic kings of Babylonia had been invested disappeared at the same time; 
the title of “god” is never given to a Kassite sovereign. Babylon, however, 
remained the capital of the kingdom and the holy city of western Asia. Like 
the sovereigns of the Holy Roman Empire, it was necessary for the prince, 
who claimed rule in western Asia, to go to Babylon and there be 
acknowledged as the adopted son of Bel before his claim to legitimacy 
could be admitted. Babylon became more and more a priestly city, living on 
its ancient prestige and merging its ruler into a pontiff. From henceforth, 
down to the Persian era, it was the religious head of the civilised East. 


One of the earlier Kassite kings was Agum-kakrime, who recovered the 
images of Merodach and his consort, which had been carried away to 
Khani. At a later date Kadashman-Bel and Burnaburiash I corresponded 
with the Egyptian Pharaohs, Amenhotep III and Amenhotep IV (1400 
B.C.). The Assyrian king Asshur-uballit still owned allegiance to his 
Babylonian suzerain, and intermatriages took place between the royal 
families of Assyria and Babylonia. Babylonia, moreover, still sought 
opportunities of recovering its old supremacy in Palestine, which the 
conquests of the XVIIIth Dynasty had made an Egyptian province, and 
along with Mitanni or Aram-Naharain and the Ilittites intrigued against the 
Egyptian government nvith disaffected conspirators in tlie West. After the 
death of Burnaburiash, however, civil war in Babylonia led to Assyrian 
interference in the affairs of the country, and from this time forward even 
the nominal obedience of Assyria to its oUl suzerain was at an end. 


ASSYRIAN CONQUEST OP BABYLON 


Frequent wars broke out between the two nations, and eventually (about 
1280 II. c.) Tukulti-Ninib of A.ssyria, in tlie fifth year of his reign, captured 
Babylon and sent the treasures of E-sagila, the temple of Bel-Merodach, to 
Aashur. For seven years the Assyrian monarch reigned over Babylonia, then 
a revolt obliged him to retire ; Adad-shum-usur of the native dynasty was 
Ilaced on the Babylonian throne ; and Tukulti-Ninib was shortly afterwards 
murdered by his son, Asshurnazirpal I. Assyria steadily increased in power, 
while Babylonia fell more and more into decay. Shalraaneser I, the builder 
of Calah (now Nimrud) in 1300 B.C., carried his victorious arms in all 
directions, and Tiglathpilcser I extended the Assyrian Empire as far as the 
Mediterranean (1100 B.C.). 
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The Kassite Dynasty had fallen about 1230 B.C., in consequence of an 
attack on the part of the Elamites, and a new dynasty which sprang from 
Isin took its place, and lasted for 132|/ years. Then came a series of short- 
lived dynasties, ending with that of Nabu-nasir, the Nabonassar of classical 
writers, who ascended the throne of Babylon in 747 B.C. Assyria was at the 
time in the throes of a revolution. Civil war and pestilence were devastating 
the kingdom, and its northern provinces had been wrested from it by Ararat 
(or Van) [Urartu]. In 746 B.C. Calah rebelled, and on the thirteenth of Airu 
(April), in the following year, Pulu or Pul, who took the name of 
Tiglathpileser II, seized the throne, and inaugurated a new and vigorous 
policy, c 


At this point it seems well to interrupt the story of Babylonia for a time 
until we have traced the origins and rise of that Assyrian power in which 
the fortunes of Babylon were soon involved and subordinated until the 
destruction of Nineveh, when the New Babylonian Empire emerged into 
historic prominence. « 


CHAPTER III. THE RISE OF ASSYRIA 


Rclidld, the Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon with fair branches, and with a 
Klia<h)winf: shroud, and of an high stature ; and his top was anion;; tiic 
ThicLc boii hs. 


Tii« waters niach; him great, the deep set him up on high with her rivers 
running round about his plants, and sent out her little rivers unto all lie 
trees of the Held. 


Therefore his lieight wiis exalted above all the trees of the field, aufl liis 
houghs were midtiplicHJ, and his branches became long because of the 
multitude of waters, wium ho shot forth. 


All tiie fowls of lutavcn made their nests in his boughs, and under liis 
hninciies did ail ),li(( beasts of the field bring forth their young, and under 
his shadow dwelt all great nations. 


‘I liuH was ho fair in his greatness, in the length of his branches : for liis 
root was by great waters. — Kzckicl xxxi. ;{-7. 


TnK Assyrian IMinpiro is in some rospects unigiio in liistory. Despite i\v 
piOVGrDiiil t<‘iid(‘Mc,y of liistory to r(3}K’ lit itself, there Ikih been no 
dupli-cjition of the triij‘ie histoi’y of this wondtM-ful body politic. It rose 
to be the most powerful of nations ; it reached out and <rained the widest 
empire that had hitherto been seen ; its capital, Nineveh, was for a few 
centuries the metropolis of the world. Hut in the very fulness of its imperial 
llio^ht it was slructk down and nttiM-ly destroyed. 


Other (jmpires have been subjuj/al cd ; Nineveh was aiinihilalcd. The very 
nanic! ‘mm A.s.syrian” became only a memory and a tradition. I/ale in the 
seventh century n.c. Ninevcdi was the boastxid mistress of the world ; two 


ecnturies later the mounds that eovei’cd her ruins \v\\ noted by the (irook 
historian Xmophon, who mandied j»ast them with (he ill-falrd Ten 
Thousand, nuMcly as the relics of some ancient city of unknown name. So 
brief may be the hi^diest fam«! I Yet the secjuel is stranger still. As we have 
seen, these for/‘otten mounds treasured se(;rets of history which they luive 
since j/‘iven up to tlm exj)lorer, and our own j/eneration has seen Assyria 
restored to its place in history. TJie (hitaiis of its career uro more fully 
“known to us than those of almost any oUku-nation of anti(iuity. Such “a, 
pluenix-like rej,‘encration is a httinj,’ st\cpnd t.o tiu! fantastic career with 
its trat-^ic denoue-ment, which is idiout to iAlaim our attiMition. 


It must not 1h) supj)os«MI tliat the Assyrian |Ompire cam(> suddeidy to 
the lieight (jf power just suggested. On iJni contrary, its rise was slow, and 


{ 
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accomplished by intermittent impulses. Xanirally enough, the growing 
nation has left us no such exhaustive records of its history during earlier 

J days as have come to us from its time of might. Indeed, for some centuries 


I after Assyria began to assume importance, we have but fragmentary 
records 


” of its history. Only here and there a great monarch puts the stamp of his 
achievements upon an epoch so indelibly that time itself cannot wipe it out. 


Such names as Sargon II. Shalmaneser. and Tiglathpileser were 
remembered 


by posterity as the names of great heroes whose deeds various successors 
strove to emulate, and whose names were taken up, sometimes by usurpers 
of the throne, sometimes by legitimate descendants of royalty, and thus 
doubly perpetuated. 

It is not till we are well within the last thousand years of the pre-Chris- tian 
era, however, that the monarchs of Assyria come to be so well known J to 


us as to seem like true historic personages in the same sense in which 


I these terms would be applied to the Alexanders and Ccesars of a later 


period. Such kings as Sargon II. Asshumazirpal. Tiglathpileser III. 
Shalmaneser II and a Little later. Sennacherib. Esarhaddon. and 
Asshurbanapal. left records so voluminous and so perfectly authenticated as 
to bring their authors into the clearest light of history. Nowhere else outside 
of Egypt have such full records been preserved of the deeds of ancient 
monarchs as in the case of these Assyrian kings. Naturally enough, the 
record ceases before the destruction of Nineveh ; there was no Assyrian 
scribe left to tell of that tragic event. 


But now the scene shifts to Babylon ; the kings of that principality take up 
the broken record, and for a few generations supply us with historical 
documents of the utmost importance. And where the Babylonian records 
end. the Persian chronicles begin. These are supplemented in due course by 
the reports of the Grecian historians, beginning with Herodotus, so that the 
historical sequence is practically unbroken. 


AVe have seen that these Assyrian and Babylonian records were quite 
unknown throughout later classical times, and from then on until restored 
late in the nineteenth century. A peculiar interest, then, attaches to the 
comparison of these records with the traditions of Babylonian and Assyrian 
heroes which the classical writers have preserved. In general, it can hardly 


ibe said that the comparison is flattering to the classical mind. No Assyrian 
tablet tells us of any such person as Ninus. the alleged founder of Nineveh, 
Nor is there any royal cylinder that tells of the mighty conquests of Queen 
Semiramis. There is, indeed, a queen of that name mentioned, but she is the 
consort of a late king of Nineveh, and there is nothing recorded to suggest 
that her achievements were in any respect noteworthy. We are forced to 
conclude, then, that the Greek historians, in recording the alleged liistory of 
Assyria, depended upon verbal traditions. They appear to have been 
altogether ignorant of the contents of the authentic historical dociuuents, 
many of which were still accessible in the libraries of Babylonia when 
Herodotus visited that city. It is interesting to note, however, that the Greeks 
had a %‘ivid realisation of the sometime greatness of Assyriiu even though 
they were unable to form a clear and correct image of the picture. 
Semiramis was really an idealised impersonation of the general conception 
of the Assyrian conqueror. Sargon, Tiglathpileser. and their successors were 


forgotten in name, but their deeds were vaguely rememlvred. and out of the 
reminiscences of their actual conquests arose the conception of a mythical 
ruler, wliose name was destined for centuries to supplant the names of 
actual heroes. What happened here is but a repetition of what has happened 
else-I 


CHAPTER III. THE RISE OF ASSYRIA 


Beliokl, tlie Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon with fair branches, and with a 
shadowing shroud, and of an high stature ; and his top was among the thick 
boughs. 


The waters made him great, the deep set him up on high with her rivers 
running round about his plants, and sent out her little rivers unto all the 
trees of the field. 


Therefore his height was exalted above all the trees of the field, and his 
boughs were multiplied, and his branches became long because of the 
multitude of waters, when he shot forth. 


All the fowls of heaven made their nests in his boughs, and under his 
branches did all the beasts of the field bring forth their young, and under his 
shadow dwelt all great nations. 


Thus was he fair in his greatness, in the length of his branches : for his root 
was by great waters. — Ezekiel xxxi. 3-7. 


The Assyrian Empire is in some respects unique in history. Despite the 
jjroverbial tendency of history to repeat itself, there has been no duijli- 
eation of the tra/i/ic liistory of this wonderful body politic. It rose to be the 
most powerful of nations ; it reached out and gained the widest empire that 
had hitlierto been seen ; its capital, Nineveh, was for a few centuries the 


metropolis of the world. But in the very fulness of its imperial flight it was 
struck down and utterly destroyed. 


Other empires have been subjugated ; Nineveh was annihilated. The very 
name ” Assyrian ” became only a memory and a tradition. Late in the 
seventh century u.c. Nineveh was the ])oasted mistress of the world ; two 
centuries later the mounds that covered her ruins were noted by the Greek 
historian Xenophon, who marclied past them with the ill-fated Ten 
Thousand, merely as the relics of some ancient city of unknown name. So 
brief may be tlie higliest fame ! Yet the sequel is stranger still. As we have 
seen, these forgotten mounds treasured secrets of history which they have 
since given up to the explorer, and our own generation has seen Assyria 
restored to its place in history. The details of its career are more fully 
known to us than tho.se of almost any other nation of antiquity. Such a 
phoenix-like regeneration is a fitting sequel to the fantastic career with its 
tragic denoue-ment, which is about to claim our attention. 


It must not be supposed that tlie Assyrian Empire came suddenly to the 
height of power just suggested. On the contrary, its rise was slow, and 
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where under similar conditions. There is no myth without its background of 
fact. Had there never been great conquerors ruling over Assyria, there 
would never have arisen the legend of Semiramis. That ” there is no smoke 
without some fire ” is a maxim wliich the historian should never overlook ; 
it is amaxim to which the story of Assyrian history gives peculiar 
emphasis. So much has been said about the sources of Assyrian history that 
only a word need be added here. We shall have occasion as we proceed, to 
call attention in greater detail to the specific records of various kings. In 
addition to these, however, there are certain historical documents of a more 
general character, which have been largely instrumental in enabling the 
modern investigator to reconstruct Babylonian and Assyrian history. The 
most important of these are certain Babylonian king-lists and a so-called 
Synchronistic History, in which the succession of rulers in Babylonia and in 
A.ssyria is synchronised. These chronological documents taken together do 
not enable us fully to reconstruct the history of the long periods in question, 
but the gaps’ are relatively insignificant, in particular after about the year 
1000 B.C. ; and for the later monarchs of Assyria the records are often so 
voluminous as to furnish accurate details regarding all the events 


of importance. 


It has already been pointed out that the earliest history of Assyria is no less 
obscure than that of early Babylonia. As nearly as the facts can now be 
restored to us, it would appear that for some centuries the people to the 
north of Babylonia were struggling for supremacy against the older 
civilisation of the South. Gradually the northerners — the Assyrians, as 
they became known — gained in strength until, finally, about the beginning 
of the fourteenth century B.C., under Shalmaneser I, Asshur obtained a 
position at least equal to Babylonia. After the death of this monarch Assyria 
seems to have weakened for a time, and it is not until about 1100 B.C. that 
another great monarch appeared to put the stamp of his personality upon the 
epoch. This new ruler was known as Tiglathpileser I. He has been called the 
first of the great Assyrian conquerors, though perhaps this estimate does 


scant justice to certain of his predecessors. In any event, he restored the 
influence of Assyria, subjugated Babylonia, and is said to have been the 
first Assyrian ruler to be crowned as ” King of the Four Corners of the 
Earth.” It is believed that Nineveh was established as the capital of the 
empire in the reign of the son and successor of Tiglathpileser, who bore the 
unfamiliar name of Asshur-bel-kala. It is curious how largely the 
personality of an individual monarch dominates the history of an epoch 
among oriental nations. An illustration of tliis familiiir fact is shown by 
antithesis in the scantiness of the records for about a century after the death 
of Tiglathpileser. Imperfect records 


An A.bhykian Pki 
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country began to play its part in Mesopotamian history with the set purpose 
of appropriating what Babylonia had achieved. The Assyrians had no such 
gains, hallowed by the associations of thousands of years to boast of in their 
own country. They were a tardy supplement to the Semitic immigration. 
They felt themselves an appendage to the Semitic population already settled 
in Mesopotamia, and consequently regarded its ancient cults as, ina 
measure, their own. The fact implies an unconscious confession that they 
had nothing analogous or equivalent to set against the old centres of 
Babylonian civilisation, and, as a matter of fact, the chief towns of Assyria 
cannot for a moment be compared in importance with those of Babylonia. 
The most famous of the former owed their day of splendour to the rise of 
the Assyrian Empire or even, to some extent, to the fancy of individual 
kings ; and when the Assyrian Empire passed from the stage of history 
these, its artificial creations, were abolished with it. 


Babylonia rose again after every fresh blow, because her rise to the position 
she held had its root in a vital need of the peoples of anterior Asia; while 
soon after the fall of the Assyrian Empire the very names of the great cities 
of Assyria had passed from the memory of the dwellers in the land. The 


case is different with the cities of northern Mesopotamia, which belonged to 
the Assyrian Empire, but existed before its rise, and survived its fall. The 
only other exception among the large Assyrian cities is Arbela, which, 
being situate at the junction of the trade routes to northern Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, and Media, had probably been in existence before the time of the 
Assyrian Empire, and likewise retained its importance to a later period. 


ASSYRIAN capitals: ASSHUR AND NINEVEH 


The oldest capital of Assyria was Asshur, situated on the right bank of the 
Tigris, on the site of the present Kalah Sherghat. It was originally the seat of 
rulers called patesis, who were probably subjects of the Babylonian 
monarchy. In the first half of the second millennium B.C. these rulers 
extended their sway over the district which they styled ” the land of the city 
of Asshur,” and assumed the title of “king.” Asshur was always held in 
honour as the ancient capital, but it lay so far to the south (being, in fact, 
almost beyond the borders of the country), that it soon became imperative 
for the ” kings of Assyria ” to transfer the centre of government to a more 
convenient place. Shalmaneser I (circa 1300) accordingly chose Calah for 
his residence. The natural result was the decline of the importance of 
Asshur, since its situation was not such as to assure it a leading position. In 
later times it subsisted mainly upon its old reputation, and enjoyed special 
privileges, which were confirmed even by Sargon. It was the seat of Asshur, 
the chief national divinity. The kings of Assyria, from Shalmaneser I to 
Sargon, held their court at Calah (Nimrud). Its consequence seems to have 
declined after the reign of Tiglathpileser I, for his son, Asshur-bel-kala 
removed to Nineveh, which remained the royal residence till the reign of 
Asshurnazirpal. The latter rebuilt Calah and so improved it that it remained 
the capital until Sargon chose Dur-Sharrukin (Khorsabad), which in turn 
Nineveh replaced as capital. 


Nineveh (Ninua), situated above Calah, on tlie left bank of the Tigris, and 
opposite the present town of Mosul, is now represented by the two mounds 
of Kuyunjik and Neby- Yunus. It was one of the oldest and most important 
cities of the province of Assyria, and was higlily esteemed from the very 
earliest times of the Assyrian Empire as being the seat of a cult of 
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an Ishtar known as ” Ishtar of Ninua,” to distinguish her from the Ishtar of 
Arbela. We must therefore look upon it as a city which originally stood on 
an equal footing with Asshur, and was subjugated by the patesi of tlie latter 
city. It became the royal residence in the reign of Asshur-bel- kala, tl»e son 
of Tiglathpileser (or even earlier), and remained so until the reign of 
Assiiurnazirpal. lint it really owed its fame as the capital and chief city of 
Assyria, which it represented in the eyes of other nations, to Sennacherib. 
He built an entirely new Nineveh, which was to show forth worthily the 
power and ghny of the Assyrian Empire. His successors continued to reside 
there, and contributed to its splendour. Esarhaddon and As.sluubanapal built 
palaces there, and Nineveh formed the last bulwark of the Assyrian Empire. 


In the Euplirates Valley, and mainly on the right bank, between the bank 
where tiie river turns towards the southwest and Babylonia, various states 
had come into being which, by the force of their natural connection with 
Babylonia, inclined towards that kingdom rather than towards Assyria and 
northern Mesopotamia. There are Lagi, Khindanu, and (east of the latter) 
Sukhi, or Shuhi, which last extended from somewhere near the mouth of the 
Khabur to Babylonia, and was under Babyloman ascendency down to a late 
period. These states had probably in the first instance been dependencies of 
the Babylonian Empire, but had enjoyed virtual independence from the time 
of the fall of Babylonia and the rise of Assyria. Assiiurnazirpal was tlie first 
to subjugate these “governors,” who, up to this time, had “paid no tribute” 
to the Assyrian kings, and wdio were supported by Bal)ylonia in their 
struggle with Assyria. The population of these states was composed of the 
same elements as that of Mesopotamia. The original Semitic-Babylonian 
settlers had been ousted by Aramtean immigrants. This was most evident in 
Laqi, the westernmost, which was not a homogeneous body politic in the 
reign of Asshurnazirpal, but was governed by various sheikhs. And, 
generally speaking, these states were semi-nomadic common-wealths. 


THE RISE OF ASSYRIA 


The city of Asshur was originally a patesi-ship. The situation of Asshur 
seems to point to a close connection with Babylonia rather than with 
northern Mesopotamia, and for the present, at least, it seems most likely 
that we ought to regard it as a va.ssal state to Babylonia or the Kingdom of 
the Four (Quarters of the World. Nor must we ignore the possibility that it 
may have formed part of the realm of the “Kishshati.” 


A record left by an Assyrian king enables us to determine one point of time, 
at least, when Asshur was still a dependency and ruled by a patesi. 
Tiglathpileser I built that part of the great temple of Asshur which was 
intended for the worship of the gods Ann and Ramman (Adad), and in the 
record he has left he observes that this temple was built by the patesi 
Sliamshi-Adad, the son of Ishme-Dagan, patesi of Asshur, six hundred and 
forty-tme years before the reign of his own great-grandfather Asshurdan, 
sixty years earlier. Accordingly Asshur must have been ruled by patesis 
sixty plus six hundred and forty-one years before 1100, when Tiglathpileser 
was on the throne, and its exaltation to the rank of a kingdom must have 
taken place later than that. The names of two patesis of Asshur and those of 
their fathers are known to us from inscriptions of their own. One of them, 
Shamshi-Adad, and his father, Ignr-Kapkapu, we may place before or after 
Shamshi, the son of Ishme-Dagan, with equal 
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probability, while the form of the other two names, Irishum and his father 
Khallu, being simple and exhibiting nothing of the compound character of 
later Assyrian names, leads us to conjecture that they belong to an earlier 


period. 


The names of these six patesis and their work in the building of the temple 
of Asshur represent our whole stock of knowledge concerning Asshur 
before it rose to be a royal city. The first king of Assyria of whom we know 
anything is Asshur-bel-nish-eshu, who is introduced to us by the 
Synchroni.stic History as a contemporary of the Koss;eaii ^ king 
Karaindash of Babylon. As this monarch reigned some time about the first 
half of the fifteenth century B.C., there is an interval of over three hundred 
years between him and the patesi Shamshi-Adad, an interval of which we 
know nothing except that the rise of Asshur and the establishment of the 
kingdom of Assyria must fall within it. Of the circumstances and conditions 
under which these events took place we know nothing in detail, but an 
explanation naturally suggests itself from the state of Babylonia. During 
this same period Babylonia had sunk to such a depth of decrepitude that her 
own strength was no longer adequate to secure her against hordes of 
invaders, and she could continue to exist only under the protection of the 
Kosssean kings and their armies. These disorders, which inevitably attend 
such a state of things, served, as they invariably do in the East, to promote 
the formation of new states under energetic and enterprising leaders, and to 
these circumstances the kingdom of Asshur probably owed its rise. 


From the reign of Shalmaneser I (circa 1300) onwards the kings of Assyria 
bear the title of ” Shar Kishshati ” and even place it before that of ” King of 
Asshur.” ” Shar Kishshati ” means ” King of the World,” and the title is thus 
formed in the same fashion as the Babylonian ” King of the Four Quarters 
of the World.” And the Assyrian title, like the Babylonian, was not merely 
general in scope, but was bound up with the possession of a particular 
district and particular cities. 


It is doubtful whether Assyria subdued the kingdom of the Kishshati from 
the outset, or gained possession of it at a later period. According to the 
scanty records at present open to us, the latter hypothesis seems the more 
probable. The first Assyrian king to bear the title of ” Shar Kishshati” is 
Shalmaneser I (about 1300), and he gives it to his father, Adad-nirari I (or 
Raraman-nirari), although the latter does not assume it in his own 
inscription. Shalmaneser attaches so much weight to this title that on a 
couple of bricks, which date from his reign, he actually styles himself ” 
King of Kishshati ” alone, and omits the royal title of Assyria ; and we 


therefore may conclude that the union of northern Mesopotamia and 
Assyria was the work of Adad-nirari and of Shalmaneser. 


This would be at least one fixed point in the earliest history of Assyria from 
which to trace the development of the empire. Before Shalmaneser we have 
to do only with the little kingdom of Asshur, which was chiefly engaged in 
struggles with Babylonia and its eastern neighbours, and after his time with 
the united dominions of Assyria and northern Mesopotamia, the leading 
power of Mesopotamian civilisation against tlie West and the attacks of 
barbarians on every side. The Synchronistic History is our principal guide 
to Assyrian history, as it was to the history of Babylonia before it came into 
touch with Assyria. We have but few inscriptions of the kings of this early 
stage of A.ssyria’s existence, and only by the aid 


[} It is so uncertain that Karaindash, etc.. were actually Kossaeans that the 
word Kassite or Ka.sshite is kept by some scholars, as 
Iliiprecht,/Goodspeed,(/ McCurdy,” and Rogers. »J 
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of the above-mentioned document can we more or less connectedly trace 
the course of history. Before the reign of Asshur-bel-nish-eshu, at which the 
chronicle now begins, we can be sure of nothing but a great 


With Asshur-bel-nish-eshu, who reigned in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, begins a line of kings with a certain degree of continuity. Of 
himself we” only knt)w what is told in the Sychronistic History, namely, 
that lie concluded an alliance with Karaindash of Babylon by which they 
guaranteed one another in possession of their dominions. He was presently 
— though perhaps not immediately — succeeded by Puzur-Asshur 
[probably about 1420 ij.c] of whom we are told the same thing. He entered 
into friendly alliance with Burnaburiash. 


Of \ns supposed successor, Asshur-nadin-akhe, we know, from the letters of 
his son Asshur-uballit to Amenhotep IV, that he, like his Babylonian 
contemporary, lield communication with the kings of Egypt. In an 
inscription of a later king mention is made of a building of his, the 
foundation of a palace at Asshur. For the rest, it is by no means impossible 
that he may have reigned before Puzur-Asshur, and that the latter, as well as 
Asshur-uballit, was his son. 


We possess a letter written by Asshur-uballit to Amenhotep IV of Egypt. It 
gives an account of presents made to the king of Egypt — a war chariot 
yoked to two white horses, and a seal cylinder — makes excuse for the 
tardy return of Egyptian ambassadors on the plea that they had been 
stopi)ed by the (nomadic) Sutu, and ccmtains the usual importunate 
requests for richer presents in return. In Babylonia, Asshur-uballit 
succeeded in nuiking a way for As.syrian interference, and thus came a step 
nearer to the goal all kings of Assyria longed to reach, the suzerainty of 
Babylon. Apart from the attempt of Asshur-narara and Nabu-daian, which 
presumably came to nothing, the little kingdom of Assyria had been on 
friendly terms with Babylonia, and had made alliance which probably 
contributed more to her own security than tliat of the other party. Internal 
troubles were tlie pretext which first rendered feasible his successfid 
interference in Babylonian affairs. 


The assassination of the Babylonian king by the malcontent Kossajans, and 
the elevation of Nazibugash to the throne, gave Asshur-uballit an admirable 
})retext for restoring ‘* order” in Babylonia and placing Kurigalzu, his 
other grandson, on the throne. Adad-nirari mentions another expedition of 
his against the Shubari. His successor, Bel-nirari I [about 1370 B.C.], 
l)oasts in his inscription that he conquered the Kasshu (Kossseans) and 
enlarged the borders of the land. This probably refers to a distinct cam- 
Daign against the Ka.sshu, and not to the war with Kurigalzu II, in which he 
was likewise victorious. The latter enterprise also resulted in territorial 
expansion, which does not necessarily seem to have been made permanent. 


I*udi-ilu (about 1350), the son and successor of Bel-nirari, waged war, we 
are told by his son, vVdad-nirari, against the otherwise unknown Turuki 
and Nigimkhi, who probal)ly dwelt somewhere in the direction of Armenia, 


and extended the Assyrian frontier to the north (Gutium). Adad-nirari I 
(about 1325) has left an inscription which has been discovered at Kalah 
Shergat (As.shur). According to it, he, like his predecessors, waged most of 
hi.s wars on the northeastern frontier of his kingdom, and endeavoured, by 
building cities, to revive the prosperity of the region occupied by the 
Shul)ari, Lulumi, Guti, and Kasshu of the northeast, which had been laid 
waste by previous wars. His inscription relates mainly to the buildings 
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he erected in connection with the temple of Asshur. It is the first from 
Assyria with a definite date. It was indited in the limmu (i.e. the year of 
office) of Shulman-kharradu. 


His son, Shalmaneser I (about 1300), was one of the mightiest Assyrian 
kings, and probably the first who raised Asshur to a position equal, if not 
superior, to that of Babylonia. We do not know much about him from 
inscriptions left by himself, and are therefore obliged to depend on 
occasional statements of succeeding kings. He ruled over Mesopotamia 
westward to the Balikh at least, if not to the Euphrates, and assured to 
Assyria the possession of the northern tract between the Euphrates and 
Tigris, which was afterward the provinces of Gumathene and Sophene. He 
founded colonies there, and planted them with Assyrian settlers to form a 
bulwark to Mesopotamia against the tribes of the North. Afterwards, when 
the power of Assyria was impaired, these colonies were in great straits, but 
they held their own, and were then reinforced by Asshurnazirpal, to whom 
they served as a welcome basis for the new Assyrian province of Tuskhan 
which he established there. 


With the extension of the kingdom and the inclusion of northern 
Mesopotamia, the need of another capital than Asshur, which lay too far to 
the south, made itself felt. The city Shalmaneser chose for this purpose was 
Calah, which remained the capital down to the time of Sargon, except 
during the period of decline which followed upon the reign of Tiglathpileser 
I. His object in this change of residence was clearly to give expression to 
the altered state of things which had come about in Assyria and 
Mesopotamia. Assyria was not to be the privileged kingdom, but the two 
political organisations, Asshur and the Kingdom of the Kishshati, were to 
be equal members of the new empire, each retaining its own centre in 


Asshur and Kharran respectively, while the king founded his own capital 
for himself, to avoid giving the preference to either. 


Shalmaneser’s son, Tukulti-Ninib I (about 1275) [but probably somewhat 
earlier] was no less fortunate in his enterprises than his father. He was the 
first to achieve the object of every king in Assyria — dominion over 
Babylon. Adad-nirari II, in his list of his ancestors, styles him “King of 
Sumer and Accad,” from which we may certainly conclude that he held the 
same sort of position toward the whole of Babylonia, and the kingdom of 
Babylon more particularly, as was afterward attained by Shalmaneser IT — 
that is to say, he must have ruled over the several provinces of all Babylonia 
and exercised a kind of suzerainty over Babylon. 


The rapid rise of Assyria seems to have been followed by equally rapid 
decline. For a hundred years we have hardly any information concerning it, 
and do not even know the names of the kings who reigned during that 
period. The lack of inscriptions, or, at any rate, of vaunting records in the 
reigns of later kings, seems in itself to indicate a time of humiliation, while 
the conditions which we find prevailing when our sources of information 
become more copious, show that soon after the reign of Tukulti-Ninib, and 
therefore probably before the end of the thirteenth century B.C., the power 
of Assyria must have been seriously curtailed and exposed to grievous 
shocks. Whence they arose we shall presently see. 


There is scarcely a year in which additional information concerning this 
obscure period does not come to light. A recently deciphered fragment of 
the Babylonian Chronicle mentions an Assyrian king, Tukulti-Asshur-Bel, 
contemporaneous with Tukulti-Ninib, but of the relation of the two kings 
nothing is stated. Professor Winckler in AltorientaliscJie Forschungen‘ 
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suggests that the former was the latter’s son, and co-regent while he was 
engaged in ruling and reducing Babylon. Professor Rogers sums up the end 


of Tukulti-Ninih’s life: ” For seven years was this rule over Babylonia 
maintained. Tlie Habvlunians rt-belled, drove out the Assyrian conquerors, 
and set up once more a Babylonian, Adad-shum-usur (about 1268-1239 
B.C.), over them. When Tukulti-Ninib returned to Assyria he found even 
his own i)eople in rebellion under the leadership of his son. In the civil war 
that foUowed he lost his life, and the most brilliant reign in Assyrian 
historv up to that time was closed.” 


Tliis rebellious son was not the above mentioned Tulkulti-Asshur-Bel, but 
Asshurnazirpal I. Ilis reign continues the period of decline, and in it it is 
believed that Adad-sluun-usur actually attacked Assyria. Next come two 
kings, Assliur-narara and Nabu-daian, whose reigns seem to have been con- 
tenip(traneous (about 1250 B.C.). A fragment of a clay tablet was found 
containing a letter from Adad-shum-usur to these two kings, in which he 
remonstrates on their folly in taking up arms against him, which shows that 
Babvlon’s power was still waxing. a 


We do not know how it came to pass that Assyria lost the ascendancy she 
iiad gained over Babylonia under Tukulti-Ninib, but it is certain that some 
lifty years later Bel-kudur-usur found himself relegated to Assyria proper, 
and was obliged to fight for the possession of his capital. [According to 
Professor Rogers, Meli-Shipak (about 1238) and Marduk-apal-iddin (about 
1223-1211) were tlie Babylonian kings in this war. He places Adad-sh\nn- 
iddin’s death at 1269, and Adad-shum-usur’s at 1238 B.C., basing these 
dates on some recent illuminative suggestions of Professor Hommel.] The 
Synchronistic History, which is incomplete at this point, states that Ninil)- 
apal-esharra (who was probably the son of Bel-kudur- usur) was forced to 
retreat. The Babylonians ai)pear to have pursued and besieged him in his 
own capital of Asshur, and there a battle was fought, in which, according to 
the apparent purport of the Synchronistic History, the Assyrians were 
beaten. But the victory, if victory it were, cannot have been decisive, for 
after the battle the Babylonians withdrew without making any further 
attempt to invade the remoter parts of the country. The defeat of tlie 
Assyrians must, therefore, have been more like a successful defence of their 
city. Slight as this clew is, it makes it evident that for a while Assyria had to 
fight for her life against Babylon, and that she lield her own with difficulty. 
The development of this state of things must be sought in the great hiatus 


made by the reign of Bel-kudur-usur. The titles of the Babylonian kings of 
the period also go to prove tiiat at this time Babylonia had actually 
repossessed herself of n(»rthern .Mesopotamia. 


Since we find Tiglathpileser in possession of much the same dominions as 
Tukulti-Ninib (though Sumer and Accad did not belong to him), the course 
r)f events during all the twelfth century, from Ninib-apal-esharra to Asshur- 
rish-isiii, is self-evident. The business in hand was the reconquest of what 
had been lost, and at it the succeeding rulers steadily and successfully 
laboured. 


Of Ninib-apal-esharra, the Synchronistic History says nothing except that 
he succ(!ssfully withstood the Babylonian attack, nor does Tiglathpileser 
mention any other deeds of his. The latter, however, expressly gives him the 
character of a capable commander, “who led the troops of Asshur aright,” 
presumably with reference to his retreat after the death of Bel-kudur-usur 
and the repulse of the Babylonian king. 
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His son and successor, Asshurdan (about 1200 B.C.), won some victories 
over Babylon and reconquered some parts beyond the Zab from Samana- 
shum-iddin (king of Babylonia). Tiglathpileser lays stress upon the fact that 
he lived to a great age (to about 1150 B.C.). Of his son, Mutakkil-Nusku, no 
particulars are known. He probably carried on the work of his predecessors, 
for Assyria gradually regained all she had lost. 


Then Asshur-rish-ishi (about 1140 B.C.), the father of Tiglathpileser I, 
reports that he had reconquered the Lulumi and Kuti, whom Adad-nirari 
had formerly subjugated, and who had either fallen under the sway of 
Babylon or made themselves independent ; and that he had repulsed the 
nomads, whom Adad-nirari had likewise driven back, and who had 
naturally taken advantage of Assyria’s weakness to press forward again. His 
war with Nebuchadrezzar I, king of Babylon, seems to have been waged 


mainly for the possession of ‘Mesopotamia, which the defeat of the nomads 
was also intended to secure. It is most probable that he gained his end, the 
evacuation of the kingdom of Kishshati, of which Nebuchadrezzar styles 
himself king in one of his inscri/Dtions./ 


THE FIRST GREAT ASSYRIAN CONQUEROR 


Asshur-rish-ishi’s son, Tiglathpileser I (Tukulti-apal-esharra, meaning ” My 
help is the son of Esharra,” i.e. the god Ninib), is the first of the great 
Assyrian conquerors. Directly after his accession to the throne he marched 
against the Mushke (Mushkaya) to conquer the districts previously taken by 
them. The Mushke (the Mes-hech of the Old Testament, and the Moschi of 
the Greeks) were defeated, as well as the people of Kummukh and the 
mountainous races of the Kharia and Qurkhi country stretching from the 
north of the Tigris to the Upper Zab. In the next campaign the same district 
was traversed, but the king then crossed the Lower Zab, and thence 
proceeded northward into the mountains. The whole mountainous district 
was then incorporated with the Assyrian kingdom, and Tiglathpileser was 
then able to jiroceed to the subjugation of the lands of western Armenia and 
Pontis, never before entered by the Assyrian rulers. 


He crossed sixteen mountains, reached (what he calls the land of the Nairi) 
the upper Euphrates, which he crossed, and defeated in a great battle 
twenty-five kings [twenty-three according to others], who encountered him 
witli their troops and war chariots. The enemies were pursued as far as the 
banks of the Bhick Sea, when all the princes swore fealty and bound _^^_ 
themselves to pay tribute. On the return march 


the town Milidia, i.e. Melitene on the Euphrates, ^”^ Assyrian king 
was taken and forced to pay tribute. 


The next, the fourth campaign of the king was directed against the 
Aramaeans, of the North Mesopotamian steppe ; he penetrated as far as the 
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[ca. 1116-1050 B.C.] Euphrate.s, and conquered several places in the 
vicinity of Carchemisli. Then followed an expedition to the east against [the 
Musri and] the then unknown race of the Qumani. In later years 


Tiglathpileser undertook campaigns in the west. An inscription at the source 
of the Supnat, the first easterly tributary of the Tigris, tells us that he 
traversed the country of Nairi (Armenia) three times, and that he subjugated 
all the country ‘*from the great sea of the west country to the sea of Nairi.” 
In particular we learn that he made a voyage in ships from Arvad (Aradus) 
on the Mediterranean Sea, that he hunted in Lebanon (he was a passionate 
hunter), and tliat the kings of Egypt sent him some rare sea fishes as a 
present. It is very probiil)le that one of the mutilated inscriptions which the 
Assyrian kings had put up on the Dog River (the Nahr-el-Kelb, north of 
Beirut), quite close to the victory monuments of Ramses II, related to 
Tiglathpileser. He also made war against Marduk-nadin-akhe of Babylon, 
but witli no success ; at least we learn that the Babylonian king, in the year 
1110 B.C., carried off images of gods from an Assyrian city. [According to 
Pr()fess(U-Rogers, Tiglatlij)ileser marched to Babylon and was there 
acknowledged King of the Four Quarters of the World. ] 


However, Tighithpileser in a second campaign was completely victorious in 
a battle of the Lower Zab, and took all the capitals of the northern half of 
Accad: Dur-Kurigalzu, the double town Sippar, Babylon, and Upi. The 
ste{)pe district on the western bank of the Euphrates (the land of the Shuhi 
or Sukhi) was also subjugated by him. Thus did Tiglathpileser create a great 
kingdom, which included the whole district of the Euphrates and Tigris, as 
far as Babylon, as Avell as the mountainous country of western Armenia 
and eastern Asia INIinor, as far as Pontis ; and his supremacy was also 
recognised by northern Syria. 


Of the organisation of the kingdom, we only know that the contiguous 
districts, such as the valley of the Khabur, eastern Kummukh, and Qurkhe 
were incorporated with the state, and governed by Assyrian ministers, 
whilst tlie more distant countries retained their native rulers, and were only 
bound to the payment of tribute. The kingdom has no enduring position. We 
hear that Asshur-bel-kala (about 1090 B.C.), the son of Tiglathpik’ser, lived 
in the greatest peace with Marduk-shapik-zer-mati, the Babylonian king. 
When, after the latter’s fall, Adad-apal-iddin, the son of E.sagila-shaduni, 
was raised to the throne, Asshur-bel-kala married his daughter and brought 
her liome to Assyria, with many presents. [In this reign, according to 
Rogers, the seat of empire was probably established at Nineveh. ] 


Babylonia had evidently regained her complete independence, though the 
As.syrian chronicles fail to relate the means whereby it was achieved. 
Asshuri)el-kala was succeeded by his brother Shamshi-Adad (about 1080 
n.c), of whom we know nothing further; and then follows a great gap in the 
line of kings. [Here may be inserted the names of Asshurnazirpal II ai)out 
1050 B.C., Erba-Adad, and Asshur-nadin-akhe. | 


Of King As.shur-erbi it is only mentioned that under him the districts 
(eonquered i)y Tiglath])ileser, namely, the country Pitru on the Sagur near 
Carchemisli, and the city of Mutkinu, east of the Euphrates, were taken by 
the Aranuean king. This was evidently the king of the country of Bit-Adini, 
whose chief dominion lay east of the Euphrates, the capital being Tel- 
Barsip, which is probably Birejik, opposite the Zeugma of the Greeks. At 
the beginning of the ninth century we again have more accurate information 
about Assyria, and so find that, beyond a part of the mountainous dis- 
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trict east and southeast of Nineveh, the kings now have only the country on 
the upper Tigris (around Amida), Kiunmukh, and a great part of the 
cultivated land of Mesopotamia. 


The district on the Euphrates, opposite Carchemish, is independent and split 
up into several princedoms (Bit-Adini, Nila, Bit-Bachiani, and farther north, 
Tel-Abnai), the exact boundaries of which it has hitherto been impossible to 
determine. The country on the Balikh seems to have remained Assyrian ; it 
is very remarkable that the city of Kharran is not mentioned in any of the 
later campaigns. The district farther east, Nisibis and the neighbouring 
Gozan, the fruitful valleys of the Khabur and its tributaries, even the city of 
Suru in the land of Bit-Khalupe on the Euphrates (Sura, east of 
Thapsachos), were governed by Assyrian ministers. The government of 
Assyrian ministers in the lower valley of the Khabur is of special interest to 
us. 


The whole district of this river, as well as the land of Sangara farther east, is 
full of heaps and ruins, which mark the localities of old and later times. The 
most important are the ruins at the place now called Arban on the Khabur. 
Here are the remains of an ancient palace, built in the Assyrian style, with 
four winged oxen, with men’s heads, an open-mouthed lion, the portrait in 
relief of a warrior, etc. The oxen bear the inscription ” Palace of the 
Mushesh-Ninib.” The possibility of getting at a satisfactory date for this 
palace is unfortunately not yet apparent. That scarabs of Tehutimes III and 
Amenhotep III have been found in Arban and Calah, is no sufficient clew. 
As King Asshurnazirpal III of Assyria went down the Khabur in the year 
884 B.C., Shulman-khaman-ilani of Sadikkan and Ilu-Adad of Shuma 
brought him heavy tribute. Doubtless one of these two places is the Arban 
of to-day, and their governors were semi-independent Assyrian ministers, 
known as the Mushesh-Ninib, for the names, writing, and style of art show 
us that we have not here to do with a native government. The population of 
the valley of the Khabur was doubtless Aramaean, like that of Kharran and 
Nisibis. 


The eleventh and tenth centuries B.C. confirmed the complete freedom of 
the local government of the countries of Western Asia. Whilst the kingdom 
of the Pharaohs was decaying from age, a new nation was rising in Syria 
and evolving an active intelligent life of its own. 


The Phoenician merchants circulated the products of the civilisation of 
Syria along all the coasts of the Mediterranean, and the dwellers on the 
JEgean Sea having already entered the circle of cultured races, competing 
with the Phcenicians in trade and the traverse of the sea, took possession of 
the coasts one after another and thereby developed a complete political and 
intellectual life. The fate of Western Asia was determined by the evolution 
of Syria’s culture not taking a wide-reaching, powerful, political form, but 
rather hindering it. Since the days of the Kheta kingdom’s glory, there has 
been no great power in Syria. So when a conquering, military state was now 
formed on the Tigris, under a fearless, warlike prince, it met with no 
sustained resistance. 


The success of Assyria was due to her military organisation. Little as we 
know of its particulars, there can be no doubt that the wliole race regarded 


war and conquest as the real aims of existence, and the more successful 
they were, the more they ignored all other sides of life ; wliereas the little 
states of Syria made tillage, trade, and industry the cliief occujjations of 
their life, albeit every inhabitant was presumably bound, like the Israelites, 
to take up arms in case of need, in the defence of his country. The sole great 
mili- 
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composed of foreign mercenaries wlio ex{)loited the country, although 
from a military point of view they evidently did not benefit it more than the 
generality of their class in similar cases. 


The outcome of events was thus a foregone conclusion. The Assyrian 
campaigns of two centuries ended in the political and national fall of the 
races of Syria. The progress of events then led further to the annihilation of 
nationality in the whole of Western Asia. The kingdom of Tiglathpileser I 
fell,” soon after his death, and there now ensues a little later a gap of more 
than a century in our information about Assyria. The very scanty notices 
eommence about 950 B.C. Asshurdan II, mentioned as “the maker of a 
canal,” reigned at that time. [A recently discovered inscription of Atlad- 
nirari II speaks of his grandfather Tiglathpileser. Therefore, a new 
Tiglathpileser, the second of his name, is now reckoned in the list of kings, 
and the approximate dates 950-930 B.C. assigned to his reign. Nothing is 
known of him except that he is called “King of Kishshati and King of 
Asshur.” Asshurdan ITs reign is now put down as beginning 930 B.C., and 
Adad-nirari II’s at 911.] Asshurdan’s successor, Adad-nirari IJ, mentioned 
with the building at the “Gate of the Tigris” (890 B.C.), conquers King 
Shamash-nuulammik of Babylon in a battle on Mount Yalman, and made 
war against his successor, Nabu-shum-ishkun [who was also defeated and 
yielded certain cities]. In the peace made by an alliance, the boundary was 
fixed near the city of Tel-Bari, south of the Lower Zab. 


The next king, Tukulti-Ninib IT (890-885 B.C.), fought in the northwest 
mountains, and at the source of Supnat, the first tributary of the Tigris, he 


had his statue (stele) erected near that of Tiglathpileser. In spite of repeated 
attacks, the mountainous districts on the east as far as the lake of Van, the 
chief part of tlie land of Qurkhi, retained essentially their independence. 
The warlike efforts of these rulers had been hitherto directed against the 
races of the mountains of Kasjar (Masius), the south of the Tigris, and close 
to Aramaean Mesopotamia, which, in spite of numerous camj)aigns, liad 
never been subjugated. If Nisibis, Gozan, and the valley of the Khabur, and 
apparently also Kharran, belonged to the Assyrians under Assluirna7.iri)al, 
they either remained independent after the twelfth century, or were 
subjugated by the kings of this period. In the east, the mountainous races of 
Khul)ushkia and Kirruri (on the Upper Zab, and as far as the lake of 
Urumiyeh) are tributary, mkI on the Lower Zab, we find under 
Asshurnazirpal, an Assyrian governor of Dagara, in the land of the 
Eui)hrates, whose fortified citadels were mostly situated on the banks of the 
river, or like Anat, on an island, paid tribute. Tukulti-Ninib’s son, 
Asshurazirpal II («85 to 8(50), entered on fresh conquests directly after 
ins accession to the throne. c 


THE KEIGN AND CRUELTY OF ASSHURNAZIRPAL 
Tiglathi)ileser’s work of conquest was to be begun over again ; 
Asshurnazirpal felt the full force of the mission, and he accomplished it 
with a cruelty worthy of the hero he took for pattern, and his successors 


applied themselves, as did he, to avenge, arms in hand, Asshur’s temporary 
humiliation. 


Scarcely was Asshurnazirpal seated on the throne, when he turned attention 
to his armies, — his war chariots and armed men were numerous and 


march. It was the land Accustomed to prolonged 
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well equipped ; they were ready to take the of Numme which received the 
first blow, and uninterrupted peace, the inhabitants had never even thought 
of measures for defence, and they fled to the mountains at the approach of 
the Assyrians, who made bloodless captures of the towns of Libe, Surra, 
Abuku, Arura, and Arubi, situated at the base of Mounts Rime, Aruni, and 
Etini. ” These majestic peaks,” relates Asshurnazirpal, ” rise up like 
daggers’ blades, and only the birds of the sky in their flight can reach their 
summits. The natives entrenched themselves among them as though in 
eagles’ nests. None of the kings, my fathers, had ever penetrated so far. In 
three days I reached those heights ; I brought terror in the midst of their 
hiding places, I shook their nests ; two hundred defenders perished by the 
sword, and I seized their flock and a rich booty. Their corpses strew/ed the 
mountains like leaves from the trees, and those who escaped had to take 
refuge in caves.” These proceedings terrified the peaceful inhabitants of the 
Kirruri district, who hastened from Simirra, Ulmania, Adanit, Khargai, and 
Kharasi, to throw themselves at the conqueror’s feet and offered all that he 
was wont to seize — horses, oxen, sheep, and brazen vessels. They were 
given an Assyrian governor. Such was the fright throughout the whole 


of Nairi that while he still lingered in Kirruri, Asshurnazirpal received 
ambassadors from the people of Gozan and Khubushkia who came from far 
to the east, bringing presents asking for the chains of slavery. 


From Kirruri the Assyrian king went a little to the east into the district of 
Qurkhi, pillaging in turn at least a dozen towns and finally arrived at the 
borders of Urartu. The only serious resistance he encountered was under the 
walls of Nishtum, which paid dear for its courage. These beginnings were a 
forecast of the future, and Asshurnazirpal did not even wait for the 
following year to recommence. While still wearing the dignity of “limrau,” 
on the 24th day of the mouth Abu (July-August), he set out to lay waste the 
country now called the Bohtan district, between the Tigris and the western 
spurs of the Judi Mountains. Here were the districts of Nippur and Pazati, 
comprising more than twenty important towns, among which 
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Atkun and Pilazi were burned. As.sliiimazirpal then crossed the Tigris and 
invaded Kuraniukh to claim the annual tribute it had forgotten to furnish. [It 
is po.ssible that he went for the purpose of quelling a rebellion. | 


At the moment he was thinking of going on to the Moschi, more to the 
northwest, a mes.senger brouglit him a letter which contained the following 
news: “The city of Sum (iSurieh of the present day), which is subject to Hit- 
Khalupe, is in revolt ; the inhabitants have put Khamitai, their governor, to 
death, and have ])roclaimed Akhi-yababa, son of Lamaman, whom they 
have |)rought from Hit-Adini, as their king.” Furious at this information, 
Asshumazirpal invoked Asshur and Adad, counted his chariots and soldiers, 
and flew to the seat of trouble by descending the coui’se of the Khabur. His 
progress was hampered by the arrival of many persons, their hands filled 
with {irt’stMits and their mouths with protestations of fidelity. There were 
Sliulman-khaman-ilani of Sadikkan, [lu-Adad of Shuma, and a hundred 
others. 


Tlie city of Suru took fright, and the rebels came out to meet him, bringing 
tiie keys of the citadel. They kissed his feet, but Asshurnazirpal was 
inflexible. ” ” I killed one out of every two of them,” he says, and one-half 
of the remainder was reduced to slavery. Akhi-yababa, a prisoner, witnessed 
the pillage of his palace, he saw his wives, sons, and daughters in chains, 
and his tutelary gods, his chariot, his armour, and his treasure carried off. 
He saw all his ministers flayed alive as well as the leaders of the rebellion. 
A pyramid erected at the city gate was covered with their skins ; some were 
walled up in the masonry, others were crucified and exposed on stakes 
along the side of the pyramid. One would hesitate to believe all this and 


would willingly take the Assyrian monarchs for boasters of their cruelty, if 
the bas-reliefs with which they decorated their palace walls, and which to- 
day ornament our museums, did not speak to our eyes or their 
accompanying inscriptions speak to our intelligence. We must tax our wits 
to imagine more refinement of torture or of methods of execution. 


Before Asshurnazirpal returned to Nineveh, he made a military tour of the 
regions about the junction on the Khabur and Euphrates, which formed the 
country of Lagi. All the petty dynasties of this land brought their tribute. 
Then he advanced as far as Khindanu, on the Euphrates, the frontier of the 
Shuhi country. On returning to liis capital the king was followed by an 
endless file of slaves, horses, oxen, sheep, chariots laden with stuffs of wool 
and linen, ingots of gold, bronze and iron, copper and leaden vessels, and 
wooden framework ; the booty, he says, was as numberless as the stars of 
the sky. The soldiers liad laid hold of every manner of object, and in the 
division a use was found for everything. 


At Nineveh the king occupied himself with embellishing his palace while 
lie waited for the spring. In one of the inner courts he erected a statue to 
himself of colos.sal size, and the history of his recent conquests was 
engraved on the i)alace gates. He was daily obliged to receive the homage 
of ambassadors who arrived from all parts to acknowledge his suzerainty, 
offer presents, and claim the sad honour of serving such a master, for they 
had learned by experience that it was too late for a city to offer its 
submission when the king was at its gates. 


It happened that Asshurnazirpal was en pleine fete surrounded by his court 
when news came of a rebellion in the region situated around the sources of 
tlie Tigris. The leader of this insurrection was an Assyrian, Khula by name, 
whom in former days Shalmaneser had appointed governor of Darudamusa 
and Khalzilukha. The king set out at once, and, arriving at the sources of the 
Tigris, he sought out the steles wAhich his predecessors, 
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Tiglathpileser and Tukulti-Ninib, had erected, and by their side set up one 
for himself. On the way he stopped to levy tribute on the country of Izalla 
and took by assault the cities of Kinabu, Mariru, and Tela. After a bloody 
contest under the walls of the last place he put out the eyes and cut off the 
noses and ears of the prisoners whose lives he spared. Khula was flayed 
alive. 


There stood in this region, within the land of Nirbu, a city which bore the 
name of Asshur and had probably been built by Tiglathpileser in order to 
control the surrounding country. Since this town had also taken part in the 
rebellion, Asshurnazirpal caused it to be razed to its foundations as well as 
the city of Tushka, upon whose ruins he built a pyramid surmounted by his 
statue and bearing an inscription which related the conquest of the land of 
Nairi. Here he received tribute of the kings of Nairi. The districts of Urumi 
and Bituni also brought their gifts. But scarcely had Asshurnazirpal turned 
his back when all the tribes of Nairi revolted, and he had to return and 
prosecute a regular man-hunt among the mountains. 


The year had been very full, and it was easy to foresee that the disasters 
following the reign of Tiglathpileser would soon be repaired. In three 
campaigns Asshurnazirpal had carried the torch over a portion of the land 
of Nairi, to the south and east of Lake Van, to the sources of the Tigris, 
through the Khabur Valley, and down the Euphrates, But like the effect of a 
tempest which passes and devours everything, the Assyrian domination 
founded only in fear was fatally ephemeral and became shaky just as soon 
as the chastising arm was observed to withdraw. 


Feeling secure in the direction of Nairi, which he had treated so harshly, 
Asshurnazirpal turned his attention to the fertile slopes along the left bank 
of the Tigris. He risked encountering the Babylonians, but these latter had 
no longer any fear for liim, and the weakened, scattered Kassite (or 
Kossaean) tribes could scarcely be called formidable. Babitu, Dagara, Bara, 
Kakzi, and twenty other places underwent the fate reserved for cities taken 
by assault ; one hundred and fifty towns were pillaged and burnt, and the 
whole land of Nishir was devastated. The rainy season suspended 
hostilities, and Asshurnazirpal returned to winter quarters at Nineveh, but as 
soon as the weather permitted on the first of Sivan (May) he returned to 


Zamua. The capital of Zamua was Zamri, and there King Amikha resided, 
in no condition to resist. He fled to the mountains where Asshurnazirpal 
dared not pursue him, and contented himself with laying hands on the riches 
of the palace. All the surrounding districts hastened to offer their 
submission with the exception of the city of Mizu, which was taken by 
assault. 


The following year was consumed in military expeditions to the sources of 
the Tigris, in the lands of Kummukh, Qurkhi, and Kashiari, where certain 
cities like Mattiate and Irisia had neglected to pay tribute or manifested 
symptoms of rebellion. Asshurnazirpal experienced no serious or well- 
organised resistance except beneath the walls of Bit-Ura in the land of 
Dirra. ” The city,” he says, ” crowns a height, is surrounded by a strong 
double enceinte and lifts itself like a great thumb above the mountain. With 
the help of Asshur — my lord — I attacked it with my valorous soldiers, 
and besieged it for two days from the side of the rising sun. Arrows fell 
upon it like the hail of the god Adad. Finally, my warriors, whose zeal I had 
encouraged, fell upon the city like vultures. I took tlie citadel, I put eight 
hundred men to the sword, and I cut oft’ their lieads. I made a mound with 
their corpses before the city gate ; the prisoners were beheaded and I put 
seven hundred of them to the cross. The city was pillaged and 
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[876 B.C.] destroyed; I transformed it into a heap of ruins.” Passing thence 
into the land of Qurkhi, Asshurnazirpal committed the same atrocities : two 
hundred captives had their heads cut off, and two thousand others were 
reduced to slavery. One of the kinglets of the land who had succeeded in 
winning the king’s good graces from the time of the first war, Ammibaal, 
by name, son of Zamani, had become odious to his people, because of his 
friendship for the tyrant, and he was put to death by his own officers. The 
king of Assyria hastened to avenge his faithful vassal. When the culprits 
saw the storm advancing, tliev tried to ward it off by offering all they 
possessed to the invader, and for once he remained satisfied. 


He had under his authority all the regions between the source of the Supnat 
and the borders of the land of Shabitani on one side ; between the land of 
Kirruri and that of Kilzani on the other, from the banks of the Zab to the 
city of Tel-Bari which is above Zaban from Tel-Sa-abtan to Tel-Sa- zabtan ; 
besides this he annexed to his empire the cities of Kimiru and 
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Kuratu, the land of Birut and of Kardunyash, and he imposed tribute upon 
the whole of Nairi. 


What was to be done with so much wealth constantly accumulating in the 
storehouses of Nineveh, and for whom was this gold, these jewels, this 
})ronze, the.’e rieh stuffs ? To what use could he put these thousands of 
slaves who ran the risk of becoming so many idle mouths to feed? 
Asshurnazirpal had the idea of building a palace which would surpass the 
wildest dreams of his predecessors, and he fixed its location in the city of 
Calah, which was particularly the city of his dynasty. 


British arclu’eologists, who have made a special study of the ruins of Calah, 
astonished at the treasures they found buried under the mound Nimrud, 
have attempted to reconstruct from their own imaginations and the 
recovered documents the general aspect of the city in the days of 
Asshurazirpal, who has left his name and inscriptions in every corner of it. 
”In a strong and healthy po.sition,” says George Rawlinson, “on a low spur 
of the Jebel Maklub, protected on either side by a deep river, the new 
capital grew to greatness. Palace after palace rose on its lofty platforms, 
rich with carved woodwork, gilding, painting, sculpture, and enamel, each 
aiming to outshine its predecessors; while stone lions, sphinxes, obelisks, 
shrines, and temple towers embellished the scene, breaking its monotonous 
sameness by variety. The lofty ziggurat (pyramid) attached to the temple of 
Ninib, dominating over the whole, gave unity to the vast mass of palatial 
and sacred edifices. The Tigris, skirting the entire western base of the 


mound, glossed in its waves, and, doubling the apparent height, rendered 
less 
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observable the chief weakness of the architecture. When the setting sun 
lighted up the whole with the gorgeous lines seen only under an eastern sky, 
Calah must have seemed to the traveller who beheld it for the first time like 
a vision of fairyland.” 


From the pyramid of the temple of Ninib the Assyrian priests observed the 
motions of the heavens, calculated the return of eclipses, and questioned the 
future. In the temple searched by Layard traces were everywhere found of 
Asshurnazirpal and what he himself calls ” the glory of his name.” His 
portrait has been found repeated a dozen times on the bas-reliefs; he has all 
the features of a corrupt and cruel monarch. His low, retreating forehead 
lacks nobility ; the eyes are unusually large ; the cheek-bones stand out 
prominently ; the nostrils of the round, aquiline nose are too large ; the 
clipped moustache, brushed and curled at the (nds, reveals thick, sensual 
lips, while the chin and face are covered with that heavy false beard which 
falls upon the breast in symmetrical twists, and was worn by all the kings. 
The thick, short neck, the broad shoulders and thick-set body, gave the king 
a robust, vigorous aspect. His statue in the British Museum represents him 
standing. In one hand he holds a scythe, in the other a sceptre. On his breast 
is written, ” Asshurnazirpal, great king, powerful king, king of legions, king 
of Assyria, son of Tukulti-Ninib (?), great king, powerful king, king of 
legions, king of Assyria, son of Adad-nirari, great king, powerful king, king 
of Assyria. He possesses lands from the shores of the Tigris as far as 
Labana [Lebanon] ; he has subjected to his power the great sea, and all the 
lands from the rising to the setting of the sun.” 


Several years after this statue was erected Asshurnazirpal would not have 
fixed the Lebanon range as the western limit of his empire, for the fortunes 
of war still smiled upon him. The last portion of his reign is filled with two 


great expeditions in which he covered himself with glory. The definite 
submission of the middle and lower Euphrates region, including the land of 
Kardunyash, and the conquest of a part of Syria and Phoenicia. A revolt in 
the lands of Laqi and Shuhi, on the Middle Euphrates, was an excellent 
pretext for recommencing the war interrupted by the work of embellishing 
Calah. [He marched upon Suru, levying tribute at every step.] For a long 
time this little land of Shuhi had been warring with the Assyrians, and 
though unceasingly beaten and ransomed, it nevertheless managed to hold 
up its head, and had been able hitherto to maintain its independence. Its 
sovereigns appear to have had continual friendly relations with their 
neighbours the kings of Babylon, at least on the occasions when it was 
necessary to resist the men of the North. 


This time the Shuhites again appealed to the Chaldeans, whom the 
inscription, through tradition, doubtless, still calls the Kassites or Koss»ans. 
[Suru was taken, and among the prisoners were the brother and the general 
of Nabu-apal-iddin, king of Babylon. ] 


Then terror seized the soul of the weak Nabu-apal-iddin, king of Babylon, 
and all Chaldea trembled. Unfortunate wars and intestine quarrels had put 
Babylon out of condition to fight against the all-pervading Assyrian 
superiority. Nevertheless Asshurnazirpal does not say that he entered 
Babylonia, which he even seems to have prudently respected. He contents 
himself with telling us that he erected his statue in the city of Suru, and 
spread terror throughout Chaldea and all the lands watered by the 
Euphrates. 


The following year he was compelled to suppress a revolt of the moun- 
taineers inhabiting the southern slopes of Mount Masius in the very heart of 
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Mesopotamia. This was the state of Bit-Adini, whose principal cities were 

Kaprabi and Tel-Aban. Asshurnazirpal scattered an army of eight thousand 
horsemen, and bronglit back to Calah two thousand four hundred slaves to 
work at the embellishment of his capital. 


In spite of the peace which ruled in the Tigris and Euphrates basins, whose 
resources were, moreover, completely exhausted, Asshurnazirpal now 
resolved to strike a great blow on their western side, which would be a field 
for rapine in which no Assyrian had ever yet set foot. The occasion seemed 
favourabk’, for on the west of the Euphrates the Hittites were in no 
condition to wage war; they had not yet recovered from the terrible blows 
dealt them by Tiglathpileser, and their resistance in any case would not be 
very great. 


Assliurnazirpal Avent right ahead [starting on the 8tli day of Airu (April), 
M7»i. — RoGEiis], traversing the states of Bit-Bahian, Amila, and Hit- 
Adini as far as the Euphrates, which he crossed on floats in sight of Car- 
ihemish. Into the city he made a bloodless entry, receiving tlie homage and 
tribute of King Sangara. A Hittite prince, Lubarna, Avho ruled in the valley 
of the river Apre (modern Afrin) [in a state called Patin] and possessed 
places of considerable importance such as Ilazaz and Kunu-lua (the capital). 
Lubarna made preparations to oppose the march of the invader, but on 
seeing him approach fell on his knees and stripped himself of all he 
possessed for offerings. He was soon master of both slopes of the Lebanon, 
and he could see tlie great Plioenician Sea (Mediterranean). There, in 
astonishment, and grateful to the gods for all their blessings, he offered 
them a sacrifice of thanks on a wave-washed rock. ” I received,” he says, 
“the tril)ute of the kings of the land of the sea, the people of Tyre, Sidon, 
Bybhis, Makhallat, Maiz, Kaiz,\ Akharri, and of Arvad, which is situ-ateil 
full on the sea ; they brought me silver, gold, tin, iron, iron utensils, 
garments of wool and linen, ‘ pagut,’ large and small, of sandal and ebony 
wood, skins of marine animals, and they kissed my feet.” 


Assliurnazirpal, protected by Ninib and Nergal, the gods of strength, em- 
ebarked on a vessel which he captured in the harbour of Arvad and took a 
sea trip, during which he killed a dolphin. Several days later he hunted 
among the steep gorges of Lebanon, killed buffaloes and boars, capturing a 


number of them alive, which he sent to Assyria. He boasts of having killed 
one hundred and twenty lions himself, and claims that these animals 
succumbed to fright before his almightiness. He further enumerates troops 
of wild animals which he drove back to their lairs, — antelopes, deer, 
ibexes, gazelles, tigers, foxes, leopards ; he also killed some eagles and 
vultures. Among these mountains this true son of Niinrod quite forgot 
himself until the king of Egypt, whom the fame of his deeds had reached, 
sent a congrat-ulatory embassy asking for his friendship. When later the 
kings of Egypt and Assyria met on the shore of the Mediterranean, it was by 
no means for mutual etjiigratulation and the exchange of presents. 


After this, Asshurnazirpal turned northward into the Amanus Mountains, 
where he cut down cedar, pine, and cypress trees for his great buildings in ( 
‘alah. No one will ever know how much effort, nor the lives of how many 
Slaves it cost, to transj)ort those gigantic logs cut in the Amanus forests 
over the mountainous and trackless country to the banks of the Tigris. 


Asshurnazirpal never revisited the shores of the Mediterranean, and like 
Moses he but caught a glimpse of the promised land which his successors 


> [According to the best authority Makhallat, Maiz, and Kaiz formed 
Tripolis. ] 
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were destined to conquer, and whose inexhaustible riches tliey so lonsr 
exploited. What we know of the remainder of his reign is the story of 
unimportant expeditions, principally for the collection of tribute in the north 
of Mesopotamia and around the sources of the Tigris. The district of Khi- 
pani and its capital, Khuzirina, as well as the states of Assa, Qurkhi, and 
Adini, underwent new trials ; the city of Amida, the modern Diarbekir, 
witnessed a pyramid of human skulls rising febore its walls, and three 
thousand slaves — those whose eyes were not put out or who were not 
crucified — were sent to Nineveh, where they were employed in digging a 


great irrigation canal to make use of the waters of the Upper Zab, the 
borders of which were planted with trees torn from the forests of Syria. 


The last eight years of his life seem to have been more peaceful than their 
predecessors, although we can scarcely suppose that he passed them in 
profound peace, which would be as hard to reconcile with his turbulent and 
sanguinary nature as with the terrible condition of the lands he had 
conquered, all of which were trying to regain their freedom. At all events, 
he left his successors an immense empire, an unbroken frontier, and an 
Assyrian domination recognised from the Zagros to the Amanus Mountains, 
and from the sources of the Euphrates to the gates of Babylon. f^ 


SHALMANESER II AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


Aside from the ruthlessness of his conquests, Asshurnazirpal was chiefly 

remarkable for rebuilding the city of Calah, constructing a canal, erecting 
himself a wonderful palace, whose ruins have been found at Nimrud, and 

the building or rebuilding of a great aqueduct. He, who had butchered and 
battled so liberally, died in 860 B.C. in peace. 


His son, Shalmaneser II (Shulman-asharid) (860-824 B.C.) commenced 
warlike operations at once. After a campaign eastward (860) he entered 
upon a systematic conquest of the western countries. After several 
campaigns (859-856) Akhuni’s district of Bit-Adini, on both sides of the. 
Euphrates, was completely subjugated, incorporated with the kingdom, and 
peopled with Assyrian colonists, and Tel-Barship on the Euphrates was 
changed into an Assyrian residence city under the name of Kar-Shulman- 
asharid (City of Shalmaneser). Finally he succeeded in capturing the prince 
who had fled across the Euphrates into the mountains. Next followed the 
campaigns on the west of the Euphrates. In the year 859 he twice defeated a 
coalition of North Syrian princes, the rulers of Carchemish, Patin, Sama’al, 
etc., joined by the kings of Que, and Khilukha; then he subjugated the 
Amanus district and the district on the lower Orontes (the country of Patin). 
In the following year, the annual tribute of all the North Syrian states was 
definitely settled. 


In the year 854 B.C. Shalmaneser advanced fartlier south. Khalman made 
submission, but a strong coalition was formed against him in the district of 
Hamath by Hadad-ezer, or Ben-Hadad II, of Damascus, Irkhulina of 
Hamath, and Ahab of Israel. The adjacent smaller states of tlie princes, 
Matinu-Baal of Arvad (Aradus), Baasha of Amnion, etc., followed suit. 


The Syrian states evidently recognised the full extent of the danger 
threatening them ; Ahab of Israel probably made peace with Damascus so 
as to be able to withstand the Assyrians. Only tlie [Murnician cities were 
obdurate ; whilst the Arabian prince, Gindil)u, sent a tlionsand camel riders, 
and even the Egyptian king sent one thousand men. A battle took place at 
Qarqar in the vicinity of the Orontes. Shalmaneser boasts of a complete 
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victory. [His inscription says : ” Fourteen thousand of their warriors I slew 
with arms ; like Adad I rained a deluge upon them, I strewed hither and yon 
their bodies, I tilled the face of the ruins with their widespread soldiers; 
chariots, saddle-horses, and yoke-horses 1 took from them.” ] 


Hut he attained no further successes, and his power was limited to northern 
Syria. In the years 850, 849, and 846, Shalmaneser renewed his attacks 
upon central Syria, the last time with one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, but without great success. Their tribute money was not much 
safeguard to the North Syrian princes, the places in the district of 
Carchemish and in the Amanus Mountains were again and again plundered 
and burned, and the iniiabitants massacred. Only the king of Patin, who was 
farthest awav, and therefore the most powerful of the vassals, seems to have 
been better treated. 


The iifth campaign, in 842, was more successful, but in the meanwhile the 
revolutions in Damascus and Samaria overthrew the old dynasties, and 
Hazael and Jehu ascended the throne. In a battle at the foot of Mount 
Lebanon, Ilazael was conquered and shut up in his capital; but Damascus 
was not taken. Shalmaneser laid waste the Hauran, then repaired to the 
const, where Tyre and Sidon, and also Jehu of Israel, paid him tribute. The 
tribute payment of the latter (gold, lead, vessels, etc.) is depicted on 
Shalmaneser’s black obelisk. In the year 839 the campaign was repeated 
without any far-reaching success ; and Tyre, Sidon, and Byblus paid tribute. 
When the peo])le of Patin slew their king, the Assyrian general, 
Asshurdaian (or Dan-Asshur), took fearful revenge for the death of the 
faithful vassal. But Shalmaneser extended his dominion in this district 
northward only. In the years 838 and 837, twenty-four kings of Tabal (in 
Cappadocia), as well as the king of Milid (Melitene), were compelled to 
pay tril)ute; and in 835 and 834, King Kati of Que; i.e. East Cilicia west of 
Mount Amanus, was vanquished, and the town Tarzi {i.e. in all probability 
Tarsus), was taken and given to his brother Kirri. 


Shalmaneser II had the same success in the east and north of his kingdom. 
After the mountainous district on the Tigris had been conquered, the 
Assyrians came into direct c(mtact with the powerful race of the 
Alarodians, whose territory extended on both sides of the Lake of Van, from 
the source of the Euphrates to the land of Garzan, or Gozan, on Lake 
Urumiyeh. After making a fearful visitation to Khubushkia and its vicinity, 
Shalmaneser h;id already attacked their king, Arame, on the east in 860. In 
857 he invaded his district on the west, after crossing the Arsanias-In 845 
he penetrated as far as the source of the Euphrates, and in 833 Asshurdaian, 
his commander-in-chief, repeated the same campaign. It seems that Arame 
and his successor, Siduri (or Sarduris), in the year 888, made, on the whole, 
a valiant defence. 


Much greater success attended the campaigns against the south-easterly 
mountainous races of Urartu on the ” sea of the land of the Nairi,” i.e. the 
lake of Urumiyeh, and the districts of Manna, Parsua, Amada‘ (Media), 
etc., at the south and east of the same as well as that against the land of 
Namri southeast of the Zab. In the years 844, 836, 830, and 829 the 
lanipiiigns in these districts were ccmducted sometimes by the king himself, 
iind sonu’times by his commander-in-chief. 


Tlie fiimous representations on Shalmaneser’s black obelisk show how 
King Sua of Gozan and the Lord of |\Iusri (i.e. the eastern mountainous 


* [Also written ” Mada ” in a later inscription of Adad-nirari III. This is the 
true land of Media, which the Greeks confused with that of Mauda. | 
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district) sent him a collection of wonderful animals, double-humped camels, 
apes, a rhinoceros, an elephant, and a yak, besides gold, silver, bronze 
vessels, and horses. 


Between the great campaigns there were a few smaller struggles ; in 855 in 
the Masius Mountains, in 853 against the kings of Tel-Ab/ai, and in 847 
against the town of Ishtarat and the country of Yati, districts south of the 
source of the Tigris; in 848 against the unknown land of Pagarakhubuni, 
west of the Euphrates, and finally in 831 against the Qurkhi. The black 
obelisk records that the desert district of Sukhi, on the other side of the 
Euphrates, subjected by Asshurnazirpal, remained dependent, and Marduk- 
bel-usur of Sukhi brings to the king as tribute silver and gold, elephants’ 
teeth, garments, and also stags and lions. In the years 852 and 851 
Shalmaneser advanced to Babylon. The king of Babylon, Nabu-apal- iddin, 
had just died, and his brother Marduk-bel-usate had taken up arms against 
Marduk-nadin-shum, the son of Nabu-apal-iddin. Shalmaneser went to the 
assistance of the rightful king, defeated the rebels in two expeditions, and 
presented rich gifts in the sacred cities of Babylon, Borsippa, and Kutha to 
the chief gods enthroned there. Then repairing farther southward into the 
land of Chaldea proper, he vanquished the kings of Bit-Adini and of Bit- 
akkuri, and exacted tribute from Mussallim-Marduk and Yakin, who was 
ruler of the sea country, which was subsequently called Bit-Yakin after him. 


We see that the unity of the kingdoms of Sumer and Accad was now no 
more ; but that south of Kardunyasli, the district of Babylon, there arose a 


line of smaller states. Perhaps the South was always separated from 
Kardunyash after the KossEsan conquest. 


In the last years of Shalmaneser’s reign his son Asshur-danin-apli m^.belled 
against him with a great portion of the kingdom, including Asshur, Arbela, 
the town of Imgur-Bel, founded by Asshurnazirpal, Amido, and Tel-Abnai, 
on the upper Tigris, Zaban on the Zab, etc. But another son, Shamshi-Adad 
IV, quelled the insurrection [and it took him four years of hard fighting to 
dissipate the opposition] and succeeded his father on the throne. The first 
campaigns of the new ruler were directed against the Nairi countries, the 
mountains on the north and east of the Tigris, and his general, Mushaqail- 
Asshur, penetrated as far as the ” Sea of the Sunset,” which means as far as 
the Black Sea. Then the king attacked Babylonia ; a line of frontier places 
was taken, and [in the battle of Dur-Papsukal, in northern Babylonia] King 
Marduk-balatsu-iqbi, who had been supported by the rulers of Chaldea, 
Elam, Namri, and the Aramaean races of eastern Babylonia, was slain. 


This expedition was repeated in the years 813 and 812 ; and other wars the 
king mentioned, in shorter notices, cannot be more accurately localised. He 
made no attempt of any encroachment of Syria’s rights. 


The successes of [his son] Adad-nirari III (811-783 B.C.) are of greater 
importance. In the North and South all the races hitherto subjugated, 
including the Medes, the people of Parsua, etc., were kept in subjection. 
Frequent mention is made of expeditions against Manna, Khubushkia, 
Namri, and Aa. The king says that his kingdom was extended as far as the 
coasts of the “great Sea of the Sunrise,” i.e. the Caspian Sea. In 800 
mention was made of an expedition ”to the sea coasts” (i.e. Babylonia, not 
Syria). As in Shalmaneser’s time, all the kings of the land of Kaldi 
(Chaldea) paid tribute ; in the chief cities of Babylonia the king offers 
sacrifice, gains ricli booty, and fixes boundaries. Many expeditions were 
moreover made against the Aramajan race of Itu’a which dwelt in 
Babylonia, and these were repeated in subsequent reigns. “On the west of 
the Euphrates,” says Adad-nirari, 
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”I subjugated the land of Khatti, the whole land of Akharri, Phoenicia, Tyre, 
Sidon, the kingdom of Israel (Bit-Khumri), Edom and Philistia as far as the 
coasts of tiie West Sea, and imposed taxes and tribute upon them.” He 
makes special mention of an expedition against Mari, king of Damascus, 
who was besit’ ged in his capital and forced to capitulate, and pay 2300 
talents of silver, 20 talents of gold, 300 talents of bronze, 6000 talents of 
iron, so that the loot of the Assyrian king was very considerable. These 
events cannot be accurately lixed, chronologically. The chronological lists 
mention campaigns in 80t), 80;”), and 71>7, against Arpad, Khazaz, and 
Mansuate in northern Syria. The war against Damascus was included in one 
of them, for it led to the payment of tribute by the Pho’uician cities and the 
southern states (Israel, Edom, and Philistia ). [There exists an inscription of 
this reign referring to Sammu-ramat as “Lady of the Palace and its 
Mistress.” There is some reason for conjecturing that this might have been 
the woman round whose name and undoubted prestige in so glorious a 
reign, clustered the legends of Semira-rais. No previous Assyrian king ruled 
Over So great a territory, or collected so much tribute as Adad-nirari III, or, 
as it is sometimes written, Ramman-nirari III. After him came a period of 
decline in which there are no royal inscriptions, and of which our 
knowledge comes from brief notes in the E])onvni lists. ] 


The next king Shalmaneser III (782-773) also went to Syria and made war 
against Damascus, 773, the land of Khatarikka, 772, and the land of 
Lebanon. 


His successor Asshurdan III (772-754) also made war against Lebanon in 
the years 767 and 755, and against Arpad in the year 75-4. The subjugation 
of Haraath probably occurred in one of these expeditions. Battles are 
mentioned against Babylonia (in the district of the Aramaean race, Itu’a and 
the city of Gannanat) in 777, 771, 769, and 767, in which the city of Kalneh 
was presumably taken. But Shalmaneser III was chiefly concerned in the 
subjugation of the land of Urartu, the Alarodians. He is mentioned not less 
than six times as taking the field against them (781-778, 776, 774); but his 
efforts met with no, or at least no enduring, success. 


In all probability the formation of a great Armenian kingdom with the city 
of Van (Thuspa of the (ireeks) as the central point dates from this period. Its 
founder was Sarduris, the son of Litipris, who was probably identical with 
the king Sarduris who was conquered in 833 by Shalmaneser. In two 
inscriptions written in Assyrian, he calls himself “King of the land of 
Nairi.” His successors (Ispuinish, Minnas, Argistis I, Sarduris II) then 
utilised the Assyrian writing for inscribing tlie language of their country. 
For in the same record they call their kingdom Biaina, whilst it is called 
Urartu by the Assyrians. The inscriptions of the rulers are rather numerous 
and written quite in the Assyrian style. They record the buildings of the 
kings in Van itself, where a citadel was built by Argistis, sacritices and gifts 
to Khaldi and the numerous other deities of the Armenian Pantheon, 
campaigns and conquests. 


When still co-regent with Ispuinish, his father, Minnas erected monuments 
in the two high jjasses south of Lake Urumiyeh which record his conquests, 
and other inscriptions also relate his successes against the land of Manna 
and its vicinity. These battles presumably occurred in the latter time of 
Adad-nirari II, and are the continuation of his campaigns in the eastern 
mountains. Minnas also fought against the land of Alzi, against the king of 
the city o; Milid (Melitene), and against the Kheta. An inscription on a wall 
of rock on the Arsanias below an old castle (near Palu) records 
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among others his successes in this direction. In the north he penetrated to 
and beyond the Araxes; one of his inscriptions is to be found on the right 
bank of the river opposite Armavir, and two others, written by his son 
Argistis, north of Eriwan. The latter seems to have been the most powerful 
ruler of Urartu. A long inscription on the rock of the citadel of Van records 
his successes in the land of Manna, which he seems to have subjugated, and 
also in the west, against Melitene, the land of Khatti (Kheta), etc. 


Repeated victories over the Assyrians are mentioned, which were 
evidently won against Shalmaneser III and Asshurdan III, or their generals. 
Sarduris II, the son of Argistis, was also very successful in both districts. 
For it appears from his inscriptions, confirmed by later events, that 
Melitene, Kummukh, Gurgum, and other princedoms on the Amanus, 
became feudal states of the kingdom of Urartu, which included the whole 
Armenian plateau from the sources of the Euphrates and Araxes across 
Lake Urumiyeh. How Sarduris II succumbed to the Assyrian will be shown 
later. 


The reign of Asshurdan III seems to have been much more peaceful than 
the preceding ones, for the short chronicle of this period repeatedly records 
that the king remained ” in the land,” and therefore undertook no campaign. 


The successes of Argistis were of great importance. Insurrections also broke 
out in the interior in the years 763 to 758, first in the city of Asshur, then in 
Arrapachitis (Arpakha), a city situated in the vicinity of the Upper Zab, east 
of Nineveh, and finally in Guzanu, in the Khabur country. After its 
subjugation, Asshurdan, as already related, repaired twice more to Syria 
(755 and 754), but it was not possible with the increasing extension of the 
Armenian power in this direction to retain supremacy over the smaller 
states of Syria. 


The next reign, that of Asshurnirari IT (754-745) was still less event-ful. He 
took the field only in the years 749 and 748 against the mountainous 
country of Namri, in the southeast [and in 754 against Arpad]. Otherwise, 
he remained “in the land.” In the last year of his reign the chronicle 
mentions an insurrection in Calah. The fact doubtless was that in the spring 
of the following year (746) the throne was ascended by a usurper who 
called himself after the first of the great Assyrian conquerors, 
Tiglathpileser. 


Tlie overthrown dynasty, which went back to Ishme-dagan and Shamshi- 
Adad and the ancient Bel-kap-kapu, had held the throne in uninterrupted 
succession for more than a thousand years. c 


TIGLATHPILESER III (745-727 B.C.) 


The eminent Dutch historian Tiele calls the new monarch Tiglathpileser II, 
but a recently discovered inscription of Adad-nirari II speaks of his 
grandfather, Tiglathpileser, and so the latter, of whom nothing is known 
beyond his name, is now denoted the second ruler of his name. Therefore 
the subject of the present chapter is here called Tiglathpileser III. 


Tiglathpileser III mounted the throne of Assyria on the 13th Airu (about 
April) of the year 745 B.C., and resided, says Tiele, during the greater part 
of his reign at Calah and Nineveh, where he built palaces. He was without 
any doubt an Assyrian, and not a Chaldean, as has been supposed. Whether 
he was the rightful heir, or whether he was even of royal blood, remains 
undecided. His real name was Pulu (Pul, Poros), and there is reason to 
suppose that he was either a military commander or a younger son of the 
king, who took advantage of the confusion during the last years of the reign 
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of Asshurnirari II to put the crown on his own head. He assumed the name 
of the great conqueror, Tiglathpileser. 


He may liave employed the tirst months of his reign in restoring quiet in the 
country and establishing himself securely on the throne. It is only in 
September of the year 745 (month Tasrit) that he marches into the field and 
turns liis arms’against Babylonia. Nabonassar (Nabu-nasir) had ruled at 
Babylon since 747, but nothing else is known of him, though he seems to 
have been the founder of a new method of reckoning time. Tiglathpileser’s 
first campaign was not, however, directed against him, at least not 
immediately ; his lirst object was to destroy the Aramaeans’ and Chaldeans 
ever-increasing i)Ower in that country. After he had won possession of the 
city of Sippar, which lay between the Tigris and the Euphrates, and perhaps 
even of Nippur also, and had conquered Dur-Kurigalzu, together with some 
other less important strongholds of Kardunyash, as far as the Ukni, he 
subdued the nomadic Aranneans east of the Tigris, reorganised the 
government of the conquered territory, dividing it into four provinces, over 


3 


which Assyrian governors were placed, founded two cities [Kar-Asshur 
Avas one and probably Dur-Tukulti-apal-esharra the other] as 
administrative centres to preserve the allegiance of the new territory, and 
peopled the new settlements with the prisoners of war. The priesthood of 
Babylon, Borsippa, and Kutha brought gifts from the temples of their gods 
into the king’s headquarters, and thus averted the danger which threatened 
their towns also. For the time Tiglathpileser contented himself with the 
successes gained. It was not at present his intention to subdue all Babylonia, 
or perhaps he was not yet strong enough to do so. Apparently all he desired 
was to secure the southern frontiers of Assyria against the invasions of the 
Aramaeans and Chaldeans, who were becoming more and more audacious, 
before he ventured farther afield. 


The security of the eastern border was of scarcely less importance. In the 
year 744 he marched against the ever turbulent Namri which lay in this 
direction ; here, too, he compelled all to bow to his victorious arms, even 
penetrated the western portion of the future Media, and exacted tribute from 
all the Median princes as far as the eastern mountains of Biknu. He did not 
proceed in person to further conquests, but entrusted the punishment of 
those Medians who dwelt farther east to his general, Asshur-daninani, who 
returned victorious, bringing with him rich booty, especially in horses. 
However, this country was not incorporated in the empire. 


His hand was now free for the re-establishment of the weakened power of 
Assyria in the west. But one of his most poAverful enemies who had, 
perliaps, already stirred up Namri to resistance, namely Sarduris II of 
Urartu, or (.Ahaldia, sought to jirevent this. When Tiglathpileser had 
reached Arpa<l in Syria, lie found his flank, and when he would have 
marched still farther, his rear, threatened by a considerable army at whose 
head was Sarduris, and which besides the hitter’s troops consisted of those 
of the nortiiern Hittite states of Melid, Gurgum, Kummukh, and Agusi. The 
defeat of the allies was complete. Sarduris had to abandon his camp and 
seek refuge in flight. About seventy-three thousand prisoners fell into the 
Assyrians’ hands. 


The three following years were not fortunate. When Tiglathpileser marched 
against Kummukh he does not appear to have left an adequate garrison 


behind him in Ar[)ad, for in the year 742 the town, and with it the key of 
the west country, was in the power of his enemies, and he found himself 
obliged to besiege “it for three years. Not till the year 740 did he take 
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it, and thither came Kushtashpi of Kummukh, Rezin of Damascus, Hiram of 
Tyre, Uriakki of Que, Pisiris of Carchemish, and Tarkhulara of Gurgum, to 
offer him rich presents. One of the Hittite princes, Tutammu of Ungi, a 
district between the Orontes and the Afrin, refused his submission. His 
capital, Kinalia, was taken for the second time and the whole country 
placed under an Assyrian governor. In the year 739 Tiglathpileser continued 
his conquest northeast of Arpad, devastated Kilkhi, a district belonging to 
Nairi, and conquered UUuba, where he founded an Assyrian capital under 
the name of Asshuriqisha. But it was long before the land of the Khatti 
(Syria) was pacified. Between 740 and 738 no less than nineteen districts 
belonging to the Syrian kingdom of Hamath, and some other adjacent 
districts, broke away from Assyria, and from some mutilated parts of the 
inscriptions it is believed we may conclude that they asked for help from 
Azariah [Uzziah], the warlike king of Judah. At all events, the latter at that 
time ventured to defy the power of Assyria, and Tiglath})ileser connected 
this hostile attitude with the rising of the people of Hamath. About 738 
Azariah was defeated and the country of Hamath added to Assyria. Then 
the king had recourse to his favourite means for the suppression of the 
sentiment of nationality — namely, the transplantation of prisoners of war 
in the most extensive fashion. Whilst all princes of any consideration and 
even an Arabian queen now offered the conqueror their submission and 
presents, he received the joyful tidings of important successes won by his 
generals on the other frontiers of the empire. The eastern Aramteans had 
shaken off the Assyrian yoke and advanced to the Zab, but were driven 
back, though with some difficulty. At the same time the governor of Lul- 
lume was harassing the Babylonians, whilst the governor of Nairi held in 
check the populations on the northern frontier. Booty and prisoners were 
sent to the king in the land of the Khatti. 


The three following years (737-735) he was occupied with expeditions in 
the east and northeast. Some districts of Media were then under the 
Babylonian rule, and now passed to that of the Assyrians. But the most 
important event of this year was the march to Turushpa, the capital of 
Urartu [Chaldia], the residence of Sarduris, on the Lake of Van. No 
Assyrian conqueror had penetrated so far as this, nor did Tiglathpileser 
succeed in taking the town in which Sarduris had fortified himself after his 
first defeat ; but the power of this dangerous rival was broken for a long 
time. 


Tiglathpileser now determined to bring the west under his yoke, and did not 
rest until he had brought all the Hittite and Semitic countries to the coast of 
the Mediterranean and the frontiers of Egypt, except some Arabian districts, 
under his sway. This took him three years, from 734-732. Tlie immediate 
inducement to this expedition was probably that Ahaz of Judah, threatened 
by Rezin of Damascus and Pekah of Israel, called in the aid of Assyria. 
Moreover, the last two had probably paid no tribute, and, generally 
speaking, Assyria needed little persuasion to fish in troubled waters. The 
first attack was directed against Rezin. Beaten in the open field, he was 
compelled to retreat to his capital. Here Tiglathpileser shut him in ” like a 
bird in its cage ” ; he conquered all the towns round about, including the 
important city of Sam’ala, and marched on, after having destroyed, 
according to his wont, all crops around Damascus, and thus increased the 
difficulty of transporting the means of existence. He marched into Israel 
(Bit-Khnmri), wasting whole districts, some of which he added to his 
empire, — for the present, however, leaving the capital undisturbed. The 
immediate goal was now the Philistine Gaza, wliose king, Hanno 
(Kiuuiunu), probably trusting 
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in Damascus and Israel, had at first renounced his allegiance, but now on 
the approach of the Assyrian army fled to Egypt. The town was taken, and a 
rich booty fell into the hands of the victors. Askalon, whose prince Mitinti 


had made an attempt at rebellion, was punished — though probably not till 
later — and Rukipti, Mitinti’s son, raised to the throne. Shamshi, “the queen 
of Arabia in the land of Sheba,” also offered resistance, but was likewise 
utterly defeated and with difficulty escaped with bare life. Her country, 
which is certainly not to be confounded with the Sheba of the South, 
became an Assyrian province. Other Arab tribes submitted voluntarily, ‘and 
amongst them the well-known Tenia; and Tiglathpileser appointed the 
powerful tribe of the Idibi’il, as being nearest to Egypt, to be wardens of the 
marches at the gates of that still mighty empire. Now came the turn of 
Samaria, the only city of Israel which the conqueror had not yet reduced. 
He appears, indeed, to have visited it, but not to have besieged and taken it, 
vet he raised Hoshea, who had meantime slain Pekah, to the throne, or 
confirmed him in its possession. It was longer before Damascus fell. It 
continued to hold out for two years more. That it was then taken is 
prODabk\ 


Of all the kingdoms of the West there now remained only Tyre and Tabal, 
which latter lay much farther north. The king did not go in person against 
either of these towns, but he sent Rabshakeh, who subdued them and 
changed the government in Tabal, while on Tyre he imposed a tax of not 
less than one liundred and iifty talents [about X60,000, or $300,000]. 
Whether this took place now or later, cannot be said with certainty. 


Victorious over all rebellious subjects in his colossal empire, and dreaded 
by all his neighbours, Tiglathpileser now felt himself strong enough to 
make a direct attack on the Aramaeans and Chaldeans of Babylonia, and to 
conquer the holy city itself. In the year 731 he ventured and accomplished 
this act of daring. In Babylonia itself no one seems to have resisted him, 
and the population seem rather to have received him as a deliverer. He 
entered Sippar, Nippur, Babylon, Borsippa, Kutlia, Kisli, Dilbat, and Erech, 
each in tlieir turn, and received the protection of the great gods, by offering 
them sacrifices. Then he fell on the Aramaic-Chaldean tribe of Pekud 
(Pekod), subdued it as far as tlie frontiers of Elam, continued his victorious 
march through the Chaldean states of Bit-Silani and Bit-Sha’ alli, wdiicli 
soon succumbed to his arms. Nabu-ushabshi, the king of the former state, 
was impaled before the gate of his capital, Sarrabani, and the town levelled 
with tlie ground ; Zakiru of Sha’alli was sent to Assyria in chains, and the 


capital, which still offered resistance, was starved into surrender. Bit- 
Amukkani, whose king, Ukinzer (Chinziros), who appears to have been at 
that time the leading chief of the Chaldeans, and consequently regarded as 
king of Bal)ylon, was not so easily overcome. It is true that the whole 
country was ravaged and tlie king shut up in his capital of Sapia ; that a 
sortie of the garrison miscarried; that in fear of the overwhelming strength 
of Assyria, Balasu of |>it-Dakkuri, Nadin of Larak (Bit-Shala), and even 
Marduk-bal-iddin [Merodoch-baladan] of Bit-Yakin on the seacoast, the 
man who was later to become so terrible an enemy to Assyria, came here to 
offer their costly gifts and their submission ; but Sapia was not taken and 
Ukinzer not conquered, so that nominally he shared the rule over Babylon 
for yet another year. Still, from this time forward it was not without reason 
that Tiglathpileser styled himself king or overlord of Babylon, king of 
Sumer and Accad ; he might boast that he ruled from the Persian Gulf to the 
far East, over the coasts of the Mediterranean as far as Egypt, and that he 
had 
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extended his kingdom farther than any of his predecessors. He reigned for 
three years more, for the most part in peace, as far as we know. Of his last 
two years it is reported that he clasped the hands of Bel ; that is, that he 
received the highest religious consecration as king of Baljylon. In the year 
727 Shalmaneser IV succeeded him on tlie throne. The latter only ruled for 
five years, and of his short reign little is known. 


SHALMANESER IV 


In the list of the Babylonian kings for these five years, there stands, not his 
name, but that of Ulule, who was neither, as has been believed hitherto, an 
independent prince nor a viceroy appointed by Shalmaneser, but none other 
than Shalmaneser himself, who also probably resided at Babylon. Perhaps 
his expedition against Phcenicia and Israel falls as early as the 


Assyrian King in his War Chariot 


year of his accession. The occasion of tlie war against Tyre, whose king, 
Elulaeus, at that time stood at the head of the Phoenician towns, is said to 
have been an expedition undertaken by the latter against the Khittim of 
Cyprus. It is more probable that the Tyrian king, like Hoshea of Israel, had 
taken advantage of Tiglathpileser’s death to renounce his allegiance to 
Assyria. Shalmaneser again subdued Hoshea and raised tribute from him. 
At the same time he sent into Phcenicia a part of his army, which devastated 
the whole country, and once more made it tributary. After this the whole 
empire seems to have quieted down, for the following year (726) was a year 
of peace. But the calm was not of long duration. Scarcely had the Assyrian 
troops marched away, when Hoshea turned to the Egyptian king, in the 
hope that with his aid he might free himself from the yoke of Assyria, and 
from thenceforward once more refused the tribute. 


We have here probably a great conspiracy, in which lillukeus was also 
concerned, for Shalmaneser now marched against both kings. He took 
Hoshea prisoner, evidently after a struggle, wasted the whole land of Israel, 
but at Samaria, whose population may very likely have incited the king to 
revolt, he encountered an obstinate resistance. Meantime the whole 
Phoenician mainland, either from fear or under pressure from the superior 
force of Assyria, hastened to desert from Elul.-eus and to submit to 
Shalmaneser. The Tyrian king found himself under the necessity of 
retreating to his fortress on the ishiud of Tyre, where he was at once 


besieged. It was only under Shalmaneser’s successor that Samaria was 
taken after a three years’ 
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siege, and Tyre after one of five years. We cannot but experience a feeling 
of respect for these two cities, which ventured unaided — for the help from 
Egyi)t failed, as usual, to appear — to defy the gigantic power of Assyria. 


[It is DV no means undisputed that Shalmaneser marched against both 
Kluheus and Iloshea, as Professor Tiele states. Some of the historians 
believe that no action was taken against the king of Tyre, and that since 
there are no allusions to the five years’ siege in any of the inscriptions, 
Josepluis, tlie sole autliority, made a mistake in attri])uting to Shalmaneser 
an attack on Tyre that was really made by Sennacherib. | 


The scanty records of Shahnaneser’s reign bear witness to material 
prosperity. That lie was, as has been thouglit, a feeble ruler, under whose 
administration the empire declined, is entirely unproved. His early death 
prevented him from acquiring the same glory as his predecessor, and if, 
immediately after his decease, the vassals of the empire raised the standards 
of rebi’llion in every direction, this speaks rather for than against the 
influence of his personality. « 


CHAPTER IV. FOUR GENERATIONS OF ASSYRIAN GREATNESS 
(722-626 b.c.) 


After the death of Shalmaneser IV, the throne of Assyria was taken by a 
man of doubtful antecedents, who became the founder of a very powerful 
dynasty. This king, like some previous usurpers, adopted a name famous in 
Assyrian history. He became known to the world as Sargon II, and Rogers 
says he was not of royal blood ; Tiele, however, from whom we shall quote, 
thinks differently. « 


In the year 722 B.C. Sargon became king in Asshur. He was an Assyrian of 
royal blood, who seems, however, to have belonged to another branch than 


that of the dynasty which had ruled before Tiglathpileser II, nor does he 
appear to have been closely related to the latter and his successor. He boasts 
that he restored to the ancient seat of government, the city of Asshur, her 
long usurped rights, and to Kharran, the object of his especial favour, her 
former liberties, which had also long been curtailed. Evidently, therefore, he 
appeared to a certain extent in the character of an innovator, or rather as the 
restorer of tlie ancient order. 


Samaria fell shortly ^fter his accession, and a part of its inhabitants were led 
away into banishment, to be replaced later on by otliers. Whether or no 
Sargon was present in person is not clear, but it is certain that he could not 
long devote his attention to the western portion of the empire. Scarcely was 
Shalmaneser IV dead before the Chaldeans revenged themselves for the 
humiliation they had suffered at the hands of Tiglathpileser. Marduk-bal- 
iddin [Merodach-baladan] of Bit-Yakin, at that time tlie most powerful 
amongst them, since through his timely submission to the Assyrians his 
country had been preserved from the miseries of war, had made liimself 
mas-ter of the city of Babylon, and now ruled as king over the wliole 
liabylonian country. Sargon marched south, perhaps in the hope of 
recovering what was lost. But in this he was unsuccessful. He did not 
venture to attack Babylon itself, but turned his arms against an Arama3an 
tribe, tlie Tu’mun, who had surrendered their chief to the Chaldean king. 
The tribe was subjugatod and carried to Syria. Sargon now pressed on as far 
as the town of I)ur-ilu in whose suburb he sustained with Babylon’s ally, the 
Elamite king Khum-banigash, a hotly contested fight, from which he asserts 
that he came off victor. This campaign, however, yielded no further 
advantages. Elam retained its independence and Merodach-baladan 
possession of Babylon. An 
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indirect result was that the South had learned to know Sargon as a military 
commander, and, for the future, good care was taken not to molest him. 


The danger threatened from another quarter. Syria w^as up in arms. At the 
head” of the rising was Hamath, where a man of mean origin, Ya-ubidi or 
Il-ubidi, had seized the government. Arpad, Simirra, Damascus, and 
Samaria followed his example. He found a support in Hanno (Khanunu) of 
(iaza, who had resumed his throne, and even in Shabak,Hhe Ethiopian king 
of Kgvi)t, whom Iloshea’s unhappy fate does not seem to have frightened 
fronrendeavouring to measure his strength with the imperial might of 
Assyria. Even before the allies could unite their forces, Sargon, who 
probably received early intelligence of what was going on in the countries 
of the Mediterranean coast, encamped before Qarqar, where Ya-ubidi had 
fixed his headcpiarters, stormed and burnt the city, had the ringleader flayed 
alive and his principal adherents put to death, increased his host with three 
hundred warriors who fought in chariots, and six hundred horsemen from 
amongst the conquered, and then marched south against the allied armies of 
Hanno and Shabak. At Raphia on tlie Egyptian frontier was fought the 
decisive battle, which turned out a brilliant victory for the Assyrians. Hanno 
was taken and carried off to As.syria with nine thousand of his subjects, and 
Shabak owed iiis safety only to his precipitate flight in which he was 
accompanied only by his chief herdsman. Hezekiah seems to have thought 
it wise not to defy the victor ; perhaps he even sent Sargon a present. Tyre 
also must have been pacified in this year (720). 


Meantime the other enemies of the empire were not yet cowed. The whole 
north, northeast and northwest, longed impatiently to shake off the Assyrian 
yoke. In this they were supported by Mitatti of Zikirtu, Rusas of I’rartu and 
Mita of Musklie, who had secretly formed a league over which Sargon was 
to triumph only after a long and fierce struggle. In the year 719 .Mitatti 
contrived to persuade some towns of the loyal Iranzu of Man to revolt, 
whilst Rusas brought several other towns under his sway. Sargon proceeded 
against them with so much energy that the instigators themselves held 
cautiously aloof, while they beheld their country laid waste and most of its 
inhabitants carried into the west, especially to Damascus. In the year 718 
unrest revealed itself in Tabal, where Kiakki, prince of Sinukhtu, refused to 
pay his trii)ute. Rut he, too, was soon led away captive to Assyria, together 


with seven tiiousand of his subjects, and “Nlatti of Atun, a faithful va.ssal, 
was invested with Kiakki’s province. In the year 717 Sargon had to 
suppress a dangerous rising. Pisiris, the Hittite prince of Carchemish, whicii 
was one of the keys of the West, attempted, with the support of Mita of 
Muskhe, to make himself independent. But his city was taken, the majority 
of his subjects carried off, and an enormous booty stored in 
Asshurazirpal’s palace at Calah, which Sargon had restored for himself. 


These (listurl>ances were nothing compared with the war which now, in the 
year 716, broke out against Sargon and lasted several years. Rusas of I’rartu 
had persuaded the chief men of the Assyrian provinces of Karalla and Man 
to secede, in which he was supported by Zikirtu and by the mountain region 
of Umildish, which was governed by a certain Bagdatti. It appears that the 
rebellion had sj)read all over the eastern frontier, and the princes of western 
Media also took arms. Sargon boldly attacked his enemies. He began witli 
the country of Man, which lay nearest, soon got Bagdatti into his power, 
and had him flayed. The chief men of Man raised 


[‘ The word is Sib’e, who i.s possibly Sewe or So, but many scholars differ 
as to his identity. Winckkr.” Goodaoeed.e and Budee./| 


See 
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Ullusuiui, the brother of Aza, whom Bagdatti had murdered, to the throne 
and compelled him to join Rusas’s party, to which the princes of the Nairi 
states, Karalla and Allabra, whose names, Asshurli and Itti, denote them as 
Assyrian deserters, also went over. But scarcely had Sargon set out against 
them before Ullusunu and his nobles found themselves obliged to offer their 
submission. Sargon confirmed the former in his kingdom, and compelled 
his two allies with other petty chiefs to return to their allegiance. The 
territory of the city of Kisheshim was ruled by a governor, Bel-shar-usur, 
probably a Babylonian. Sargon gave it the name of Kar-Nergal and made it 
into an Assyrian province. A like fate befell the west Median town of 
Kharkhar, which had expelled its sovereign, Kibaba, and solicited support 
from Ualta of Ellipi; henceforth it was called Kar-Sharrukin [City of 
Sargon]. On this the governors of other Median towns made their 
submission. 


But after these isolated successes it was still long before the eastern states 
were quieted. In the following year (715) Rusas wrested twenty -two towns 
from Ullusunu, and a certain Daiukku, who is called viceregent of Man, 
was involved in the affair. Khubushkia, a state of Nairi, and the 
neighbouring districts, became refractory, and the territory of Kar-Sharru- 
kin, incorporated only the year before, again seceded. At the same time in 
the west Mita of Muskhe made an invasion into the Assyrian district of Que 
[in eastern Cilicia] with considerable success. Nevertheless, Sargon 
succeeded in maintaining the upper hand at all points. He reconquered Kar- 
Sharrukin, fortified it more strongly than before, and received the homage 


of the governors of twenty-two Median cities. His general in the west was 
not content with reconquering the toAvns taken by Mita, but even pressed 
southward as far as the Arabian Desert, and transferred the tribes subdued 
there to Samaria. 


Secure of the west, Sargon now felt in a condition to strike at the real 
authors of all the trouble in the east. After Man and some Median districts 
had paid their tributes, the next thing was to proceed against Mitatti of 
Zikirtu. So complete was the overthrow of this prince that, after the burning 
of his capital, Parda, and the desolation of his country, he with his whole 
people sought another home. It was a harder task to subdue Rusas, the soul 
of the confederacy. But this, too, was accomplished by the warlike king. 
Rusas was defeated among his high hills. His whole royal house, amounting 
to some 250 persons, fell with his horsemen into the victor’s hands, and he 
himself only escaped with much difliculty and hid in the mountains. Rusas 
still built hopes on one of his allies ; if he would make a stand all was not 
yet lost. This was Urzana of Muzazir, a former vassal of Assliur, who had, 
however, joined Rusas as the chief of a kindred tribe. In his mountain 
country, protected by its natural strength and almost impenetrable, he 
believed himself entirely safe. But the daunt-less spirit of the ancient 
Assyrian warriors was not extinct in Sargon. He piously commended 
himself to the protection of the gods, assembled a carefully selected body of 
troo/vs, and ventured Avitli them on the almost impossible enterprise. 
When Urzana understood that the valiant hero was actually approaching 
with his veterans, he fled, according to the praisewortliy custom of Asiatic 
despots, with all speed into the liiglier mountains, leaving his capital and 
his own family to the mercy of the enemy. Muzazir’s fate was now soon 
decided; with a large number of prisoners, and an extraordinarily rich booty, 
including the two great gods of the country, Sargon returned to his own 
country. This was the death-blow for Rusas. The whole structure 
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SO laboriously prepared lay in ruins, and filled witli despair he fell upon his 
sword. 


When Sargon had thus secured his empire against the danger threatening 
from the half-savage barbarians of the north, he re-established order in the 
nortliwt’st and west. Next he turned, not against the chief author of the 
trouble, Mita of Muskhe liimself, but against Tabal, which lay not far and 
somewhat to the south of Muskhe. Ambaris of Tabal, to whom previously, 
wliik’ his father Khulle was still alive, Sargon had amongst other tokens of 
favour given one of his daughters to wife, and whose kingdom he had 
increased by the grant of Cilicia, had been ungrateful enough to join with 
Rusas and Mita. In the year 713 Sargon punished him as he had deserved, 
and made his country into an Assyrian province. The same thing happened 
to Kham-man and “lelid in the following year. Sargon peopled the country 
with foreign prisoners of war, and endeavoured by the erection of ten 
fortresses to secure it against Urartu and Muskhe. Continuing its southward 
march, the Assyrian army remained for a time in the region of the Amanus, 
and then, in the year 711, attacked Gurgum in the neighbourhood of 
Kuramukh, which became an Assyrian province. 


It is very doubtful whether Sargon took a personal share in these 
expeditions. It was during just these years that he was occupied with the 
construction of his new residence of Dur-Sharrukin. It is certain that the 
devastation of Ashdod, which concluded the campaign of 711, was effected 
not under the king’s superintendence, but under that of the king, Akliimiti, 
whom Sargon had installed there, but who had been expelled, and Vaman, a 
man of mean origin, raised to the throne by the people. On the approach of 
the Assyrian army this hero fled to Egypt, but the king of Melukhkha 
(Egypt), fearing the vengeance of Assyria, sent him back loaded with iron 
bands. The population of Ashdod was also carried away and replaced by 
other tribes. Fortified by these triumphs, Sargon could now collect his 
forces in order to undertake a war which should set the crown to all his 
achievements. This was the conquest of Babylon, which had been for the 
last twelve years in the possession of the Chaldean king, Merodach- 
baladan. 


Two years were required for this undertaking, in which Sargon proceeded 
with great caution. Merodach-baladan was ready for the attack. He had not 
neglected to make the necessary dispositions and to strengthen his 
fortresses. In one of them, Dur-Atkhara, which was probably the nearest to 
Assyria, and whose defensive works he had caused to be raised, he had 
concentrated tlie whole military power of the Aramaean tribe of Gambuli, 
and had sent to their assistance a portion of his own choicest troops, six 
hundred horsemen and four thousand foot. Sargon directed himself against 
this fortress, and whilst he was besieging it, it is probable that another 
division of liis army won several successes in the east, where it had to keep 
the Elamite king, Shutur-nakliundi, occupied, and prevent him from joining 
hands with his ally. Dur-Atkhara fell; more than eighteen thousand 
prisoners and a great booty became the spoil of the conqueror, and the rest 
of the defenders hastily took to flight. The Assyrian king made the town his 
headquarters ; he subsequently gave it the name of Dur-Nabu, and placed it 
under an Assyrian governor. The Khamarani tribe which dwelt on the banks 
of the Euphrates, in their terror at the approach of his army, had already 
taken refuge in the town of Sippar. At the news of the surrender of Dur- 
Atkhara, and the defeat of the (iambuli, the Aram.xan tribes of Rubu, 
Khindaru, Yatburu, and Puqudu, who dwelt east of the Tigris, and relied on 
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Ion and Elam, withdrew behind the river Ukni. The Assyrians threw a 
bridge across the Umlias, a river to the north of Elam, and took several 
strongholds there, whereupon some chiefs of the Aramaeans did homage to 
the king at Dur-Atkhara. They were assigned to the new government of 
Gambuli. The remainder were attacked and defeated in the territory of the 
Ukni, so that of them also many submitted, and were made subject to 
Gambuli. Now the army of Assyria operating east of the Tigris attacked 
Elam from Yatburu, subdued all the surrounding country, the seven 
principalities of Yatburu, with which two fortresses conquered from Elam 
were incorporated, and a part of the Elamite territory itself. It compelled the 
forces of the land of Rash, which belonged to Elam, to retire to a fortress, 
and the Elamite king to seek refuge in the high mountains of his country. 


Secured against any surprise from this quarter, Sargon himself with the 
main body now crossed the Euphrates into the Chaldaic-Babylonian state of 
Bit-Dak- kuri, whose capital, Dur-Ladinna, henceforth became his 
headquarters. 


There was now no room for Merodach-baladan in Babylon. Threatened on 
three sides, and in danger of being cut off by Sargon from his own 
principality, he and his troops left the city during the night and directed 
their steps to the Elamite part of Yatburu, whence they might advance 
against the enemy in co-operation with Shutur-nakliundi. [3ut, although he 
offered the latter the most costly presents, the Elamite had not yet forgotten 
the lesson he had received. He declined to expose himself to new defeats, 
and so, perhaps, lose both land and people. Merodach-baladan left Yatburu, 
having gained nothing, and collected his army in a stronghold of his own 
country, called Iqbi-Bel. 


Meantime, at Dur-Ladinna, in Bit-Dakkuri, not only did Sargon receive the 
submission of the inhabitants and the neighbouring Bit-Amukkani, but the 
authorities of Babylon also came in solemn embassy, bringing an invitation 
to enter the holy city, with which he immediately complied. At the great 
festival of the lord of the gods in the month of Shabat (January) he was 
permitted ” to clasp the hands ” of that great Bel-Marduk and Nabu, the 
king of the universe. 


But still the south of Babylonia was not yet subjugated, for there Merodach- 
baladan was still in arms. He collected all his forces in the immediate 
neighbourhood of his capital, and at the same time, for fear of treachery, led 
thither the population of the ancient cities of Ur, Larsa, Kishik, etc. Strong 
defences were set up and special canals dug, behind which he entrenched 
himself with his allies. But the great king did not shrink before all these 
obstacles. Scarcely was the campaign of the year 709 begun, before he 
marched south, distributed his troops along the enemy’s whole line of 
defence, and inflicted on the latter so terrible a defeat that the trenches 
appeared as though full of blood, and the Suti, who had marched from Bit- 
Yakin to the rescue, did not venture an attack, but hurriedly retreated. Then 
Sargon fell on the auxiliaries and slaughtered them like sheep. Terror noAV 
seized on the Chaldeans’ main army ; Merodach-baladan left liis camp with 


all speed and retreated to his city. But it, too, was soon taken after a sliort 
siege, and with this the power of Merodach-baladan was broken. It is 
uncertain whether he liimself fell into liis enemy’s hands or saved himself 
by lliglil ; but probably the latter was the case, for immediately after 
Sargon’s deatli he is again in a position to take action, at least if the 
Merodacli-baladan, who then revolted against Sennacherib, is the same who 
was conquered by Sargon and liis son. But for the time Babylonia was freed 
from the Aramaic-Chaldean domination, and breathed again. Sargon 
restored the ancient 
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rights of the natives which the oppressors had curtailed iii favour of the 
foreigners. To the towns of southern Babylonia he gave back their stolen 
gods ; he everywhere showed himself extremely liberal to the temples and 
the ancient religion of the country. In all directions he appeared as deliverer, 
avenger of Uiu insulted gods, restorer of the ancestral religion, protector of 
the priests and of all the natives of the country. His triumph did not 
signalise the commencement of foreign ride, but, on the contrary, it was he 
who put an end to it. 


Sargon’s rejoicings over his victory were still further increased by the 
embassTes and reports which he received one after the other. Uperi, the 
king of the island of Dilmun, in the Persian Sea, did homage to him while 
he wiuTstill at IJit-Yakin, and gave costly presents. When he had marched 
from southern Babylonia to consolidate his dominion in the conquered 
countries, still more welcome tidings reached him at Irma’i. Even his great 
enemy in the northwest, Mita of Muskhe, who had stood with Rusas at the 
head of the confederacy against Asshur, but who had been overcome byfthe 
governor of (Aue, now sent ambassadors to Sargon with presents and 
protestations of homage and devotion. When, finally, the king had again 
returned to Babylon, tTiere came envoys from seven districts of Cyprus, ” 


whose names had never been known to the kings, his fathers, since the rule 
of the god Sin,” and who offered him valuable gifts and kissed his feet. 
Thus the empire of the mighty conqueror stretched from the island of 
Dilmun, in the Persian Gulf, to the Isle of Cyprus, in the Mediterranean. 


Sargon returned to Calah in the beginning of 708, his fourteenth year as 
king of Assyria, and third as king of Babylon, after spending some time in 
the latter city. Whilst he was at Calah, resting on his laurels — he did not 
again, himself, take the field — and from thence prosecuting the 
construction of his new residence of Dur-Sharrukin, not far from Nineveh, 
his armies had still to conduct two wars, one in the year 708, the other, 
perhaps, in the same, but ])robably in the following year. Urartu had to a 
certain extent recovered from tlie ])lows it had suffered in the defeats and 
death of its king, Rusas; and tlie new king, Argistis, began to grow restless, 
and persuaded Prince Mutallu of Kunnnukh to a revolt against the Assyrian 
domination. Sargon sent a high’ otlicial with a powerful army and full royal 
authority, who put Mutallu to flight, taking the capital of the province, and 
so restoring the Assyrian dominion. The rich booty was sent to Calah to the 
king, and the latter placed a very strong garrison at the disposal of the new 
viceroy, to prevent any further attempts at risings, and at the same time to 
constitute a defence against Argistis. But it was once more apparent that the 
Assyrian Empire, as a purely miltary power, rested on a tottering 
foundation, and couhl only be sustained by continued wars and victories. 


Tlie other war was that for the succession in Ellipi to the north of Elam. 
There, after the death of Dalta, who after some resistance had become a 
loyal vassal of Assyria, a dispute over the inheritance broke out between his 
two sons, Nibe and Ishpabara. The first applied for help to Shutur- 
nankhundi of Elam ; tlie second to Sargon. The latter sent seven of his 
commanders, who succeeded in defeating Nibe, taking his capital, 
Marubishti, and there installing Ishpabara as king. 


Sargon, who, even in the early years of his reign, in the midst of his most 
terrible wars, had not neglected the reconstruction of palaces and temples at 
Nineveh and Calah, now devoted himself entirely to the realisation of a 
long cherished plan, whose execution he had begun long ago. A new suburb 
of Nineveh, called by his name, was to come into existence as a permanent 
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memorial of his fame and piety, and at the same time serve as a summer 
residence. This was Dur-Sharrukin with its temples to various gods, with its 
palaces and gardens, whose walls and gates, like those of a sacred city, 
looked to the four quarters of the heavens and were named after the high 
gods, and whose inhabitants, selected from the prisoners of war of all the 
nations whom the king had conquered and placed under Assyrian 
magistrates, afforded a living testimony to his mighty deeds. On the 22nd 
Tasrit (September) 707, the gods were solemnly introduced into their 
temples, and on the 6th Airu (April) of the following year, the king took 
possession of the new residence. He was not permitted to enjoy it long. In 
the year 705 he fell by an assassin’s hand. [This is doubted by some 
authorities, who believe that he died a natural death. | 


Sargon was, without doubt, one of the greatest princes who sat on the 
throne of Assyria and Babylon. He was no mere conqueror, who thought 
merely of increasing the size of his empire, but also a true king who 
occupied himself for its welfare. What chiefly strikes us in him is the 
comparative moderation by which he was distinguished from his 
predecessors and in particular from his son and successor. The horrors and 
devastations of war were the inevitable accompaniment of the forcible 
subjugation of the whole of western Asia, and some obstinate rebels were 
punished according to the barbarous custom of his age and race. But in 
general he contented himself with expelling the conquered prince or making 
him prisoner. He also remained faithful to tlie policy first pursued by 
Tiglathpileser II, namely that of furthering the unity of the empire by 
transplanting whole populations to other districts. But in his records it is 
only now and then that we encounter the refined cruelties perpetrated by the 
other Assyrian kings, and he never dwells on them with so much 
complacency as they display. & 


SENNACHERIB 


Sargon II was succeeded by his son Sin-akhe-erba, the Sennacherib of the 
Bible, who reigned long and gloriously. The period now in question has a 
double interest. It is a time when Assyria is at the height of its power ; and 
the interest that attaches to any strong empire is enhanced by the fact that 
the Assyrians of this period came in contact with the people of Israel. 
Sennacherib, in particular, bears a name familiar to all succeeding 
generations because of the repeated mention of this ruler in the Hebrew 
scriptures. Until the records of the Assyrian monuments were brought to 
light, nothing was known of him, except what referred to his disastrous 
campaign against Jerusalem, together with the brief reference to his murder 
by his son. Now, however, an abundance of material is at hand telling of the 
deeds of Sennacherib. The most important of these records are contained on 
large cylinders of the type which many Assyrian kings employed. These 
cylinders tell of various campaigns of the great conqueror, including several 
attacks upon Israel. Two or three brief excerpts from the chronicles of 
Sennacherib Avill serve to give an idea of the phraseology in whicli these 
royal documents are couched. The first two excerpts here selected were 
translated by George Smith from a cylinder now in the British Museum. 


Column I of this cylinder begins as follows : 


” Sennacherib the great king, the powerful king, king of Assyria, king of the 
four regions, the appointed ruler, worshipper of the great gods, guardian of 
right, lover of justice, maker of peace, going the right way, 
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preserver of good. The powerful prince, the warlike hero, leader among 
kings, giant devouring the enemy, breaker of bonds. Asshur, the great 
mountain, an empire unequalled, has committed to me, and over all who 
dwell in palaces has exalted my servants. From the upper sea of the setting 


sun to the lower sea of the rising sun all the dark races he has subdued to 
my feet, and stubborn kings avoided war, their countries abandoned, and, 
like Sudinni birds, ... tied to desert places.” i 


Column 1 1 contains a record of the campaign against the Hittites : “In my 
third expedition to the land of the Hittites I went. Elulaeus kiniT of Sidun, 
fear of the might of my dominion overwhelmed him, and to a distance in 
the midst of the sea he fled, and his country I took. Great Sidon, Lesser 
Sidon, Bit-Sitte, Sarepta Machalliba, Ushu Alhzibu, and Akko his strong 
cities, fortresses, walled and enclosed, his castles ; the might of the soldiers 
of Asshur my lord overwhelmed them, and they submitted to my feet. 
Tubahal in the throne of the kingdom over them I seated, and taxes and 
tribute to my dominion yearly, unceasing, I fixed upon him. Of Menahem of 
Samsimuruna, Tubahal of Sidon, Abdilihiti of Arvad, Urumilki of Gubal 
(Byblos), Mitinti of Ashdod, Buduilu of Beth-Ammon, Kammusunadab of 
Moab, Mali-krammu of Edom, kings of the Hittites, all of them of the coast, 
the whole, their presents and furniture, to my presence they carried, and 
kissed my feet, and Zidga, king of Askalon, who did not submit to my yoke 
; the gods of the house of his father, himself, his wife, his sons, his 
daughters, and his brothers, the seed of the house of his father I removed, 
and to Assyria I sent him. Sharruludari, son of Rukipti their former king, 
over the people of Askalon I appointed, and the gifts of taxes due to my 
dominion I fixed on him, and he performed my pleasure.” 


Full of interest is the record of an invasion of Palestine. Sennacherib, it will 
be recalled, was the Assyrian that came down like a wolf on the fold, as 
recorded in Byron’s stirring lines. The Hebrew account is from 2 Kings xix. 
392 


” And it came to pass that night, that the angel of the Lord went out, and 
smote in the camp of the As.syrians an hundred fourscore and five 
thou.sand; and when they arose early in the morning, behold, they were all 
dead corpses. So Sennacherib king of Assyria departed, and went and 
returned, and dwelt at Nineveh. And it came to pass, as he w^as 
worshipping in the house of Nisroch his god, that Adrammelech and 
Sharezer his sons smote him with the sword ; and they escaped into the land 
of Armenia. And Esarhaddon his son reigned in his stead.” « 


Sennachkuiu on his Thkonb (Layanl) 


[‘ Rogers, whose more recent translation differs in some respects, reads 
this last line, “like a falcon which dwells in the clefts they flfd alone to 
inaccessible places.” In Column II he read.s the names Alhzibu, Akko, 
Tubahal, and Hittites as respectively Ekdippa, Arko, Ethobal, and West 
Lands. ] 
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It is hardly necessary to state that no such record as this is to be found on 
the cylinder before us. The oriental scribe, whether of Egypt, Assyria, or 
Persia, rarely made the mistake of putting details of unfortunate expeditions 
on record. Doubtless Sennacherib once invaded western Asia 
unsuccessfully, and quite likely a plague may have decimated bis hosts, but 
that particular invasion is not likely to furnish a favourable theme for the 
court chronicler. 


An invasion of Palestine is, indeed, recorded on the present cylinder, but it 
is an invasion with very dififerent results. Listen to the official account of 
the conquest of Jerusalem furnished by this cylinder of Sennacherib, as 
translated by Dr. Budge. The scribe reports the king as speaking in the first 
person : 


” I drew nigh to Ekron and I slew the governors and princes who had 
transgressed, and I hung upon poles round about the city their dead bodies ; 
the people of the city who had done wickedly and had committed offences I 
counted as spoil, but those who had not done these things I pardoned. I 
brought their king, Padi, forth from Jerusalem and I stablished him upon the 
throne of dominion over them, and I laid tribute upon him. 


” I then besieged Hezekiah of Judah who had not submitted to my yoke, and 
I captured forty-six of his strong cities and fortresses and innumerable small 
cities which were round about them, with the battering of rams and the 
assault of engines, and the attack of foot-soldiers, and by mines and 
breaches (made in the walls). I brought out therefrom 200,150 people, both 
small and great, male and female, and horses, and mules, and asses, and 
camels, and oxen, and innumerable sheep I counted as spoil. (Hezekiali) 
himself, like a caged bird, I shut up within Jerusalem his royal city. I threw 
up mounds against him, and I took vengeance upon any man who came 
forth from his city. His cities which I had captured I took from him and 
gave to Mitinti, king of Ashdod, and Padi, king of Ekron, and Silli-bel, king 
of Gaza, and I reduced his land. I added to their former yearly tribute, and 
increased the gifts which they paid unto me. The fear of the majesty of my 
sovereignty overwhelmed Hezekiah, and the Urbi and his trusty warriors, 
whom he had brought into his royal city of Jerusalem to protect it, deserted. 
And he despatched after me his messenger to my royal city Nineveh to pay 
tribute and to make submission with thirty talents of gold, eight hundred 
talents of silver, precious stones, eye paint ... ivory couches and thrones, 
hides and tusks, precious woods, and divers objects, a heavy treasure, 
together with his daughters, and the women of his palace, and male and 
female musicians.” 


It must not be supposed, however, that either this record of a successful 
invasion or the Hebrew account of that other disastrous one is altogether 
false, however much the facts may have been exaggerated, or however 
poetical the guise in which they are presented. It is merely to be understood 
that the two records refer to different campaigns or to different i)ortions of 
the same campaign, as explained later by Professor Tiele. It is supposed by 
some modern interpreters that the destruction of Sennacherib’s hosts 
actually occurred through the plague. The king himself, however, escaped 
to return to Nineveh and there to continue his rule for many years. He was 
finally killed by his own sons, as is recorded on a contemporary Babylonian 
document. What would not the Hebrew scholar give, could lie find 
contemporary documents of these events from the Hebrew standpoint, 
instead of being obliged to depend on records handed down, perliaps, by 
tradition for many generations, or at best, copied from one hand to another 
for centuries ? 
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preserver of good. The powerful prince, the warlike hero, leader among 
kings, giant devouring the enemy, breaker of bonds. Asshur, the great 
mountain, an empire unequalled, has committed to me, and over all who 
dwell in palaces lias exalted my servants. From the upper sea of the setting 
sun to tlie lower sea of the rising sun all the dark races he has subdued to 
my feet, and stubborn kings avoided war, their countries abandoned, and, 
like Sudinni birds, ... tied to desert places.” ^ 


Column IT contains a record of the campaign against the Hittites : “In mv 
third expedition to the land of the Hittites I went. Elulaeus king of Sidi>n, 
fear of the might of my dominion overwhelmed him, and to a distance in 
the midst of the sea he fled, and his country I took. Great Sidon, Lesser 
Sidon, Bit-Sitte, Sarepta Machalliba, Ushu Alhzibu, and Akko his strong 
cities, fortresses, walled and enclosed, his castles ; the might of the soldiers 
of Asshur my lord overwhelmed them, and they submitted to my feet. 
Tubahal in the throne of the kingdom over them I seated, and taxes and 
tribute to my dominion yearly, unceasing, I fixed upon him. Of Menahem of 
Samsimuruna, Tubahal of Sidon, Abdilihiti of Arvad, Urumilki of Gubal 
(Byblos), Mitinti of Ashdod, Buduilu of Beth-Ammon, Kammusunadab of 
Moab, Mali-krammu of Edom, kings of the Hittites, all of them of the coast, 
the whole, their presents and furniture, to my presence they carried, and 
kissed my feet, and Zidga, king of Askalon, who did not submit to ray yoke 
; the gods of the house of his father, himself, his wife, his sons, his 
daughters, and his brothers, the seed of the house of his father I removed, 
and to Assyria I sent him. Sharruludari, son of Rukipti their 
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Full of interest is the record of an invasion of Palestine. Sennacherib, it will 
be recalled, was the Assyrian that came down like a wolf on the fold, as 
recorded in Byron’s stirring lines. The Hebrew account is from 2 Kings xix. 
33: 


“And it came to pass that night, that the angel of the Lord went out, and 
smote in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five thousand; 
and when they arose early in the morning, behold, they were all dt’iid 
corpses. So Sennacherib king of Assyria departed, and went and returned, 
and dwelt at Nineveh. And it came to pass, as he was worshipping in the 
house of Nisrocii his god, that Adrammelech and Sharezer his sons smote 
him with the sword ; and they escaped into the land of Armenia. And 
Esarhaddon his son reigned in his stead.” « 


[‘ Ropers,(7 whose more recent translation differs in some respects, reads 
this last line, “like a falcon which dwells in the clefts they flcil alone to 
inaccessible places.” In Column II he rt-ads the names Alhzibu, Akko, 
Tubahal, and Hittites as respectively Ekdippa, Arko, Ethobal, and West 
Lauds. ] 
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Babylonians, and therefore he now bestowed on him the title of ” King of 
Sumer and Accad.” 


The establishment of order in Babylon was turned to account by 
Sennacherib for the purpose of averting the danger with which his eastern 
frontier was threatened by the nomads who wandered there, and by the 
mountain people, and also for extending his empire in every direction. He 
now attacked the Kasshu and Yasubigallu, by which names we doubtless 


have to understand those barbarous Kossseans, and their allies, whose 
successors, centuries later, according to Diodorus, still made the 
Mesopotamian frontier insecure, and who were related to those Kassites 
who had so long reigned over Babylon. Their surest protection was the 
inaccessible nature of the country. Steep mountain paths and thick forests 
made it difficult for an Assyrian army to advance, while for vehicles it was 
impossible. 


The king himself led the march, and thus showed himself a worthy 
successor of the undaunted heroes who in earlier centuries had founded the 
Assyrian power. His chariot had frequently to be carried behind him, and 
then he mounted on horseback or performed the journey on foot at the head 
of his troops. Sennacherib succeeded in taking their three strongholds. The 
smaller places he laid in ashes and the nomads’ tents were burnt. But for 
greater security he desired to bring the wild tribes under Assyrian rule, and 
to force them to settle in fixed abodes. He selected Bit-Kilamzakh as a 
centre, fortified it far more effectually than before, making it a formidable 
fortress to keep the inhabitants of the country in check, and peopled it with 
captives whom he had carried off in former warlike expeditions. He caused 
a tablet inscribed with the history of this campaign to be set up in the 
capital, in order that the terror of the Assyrian arms might be kept 
perpetually alive. As soon as he had subdued the Kasshu he marched 
against Ellipi. Sennacherib fell on the country like a tempest. The two royal 
seats Marubishti and Accudu, with all the smaller towns, were taken by him 
and given up to be plundered and burnt, whilst all crops were destroyed and 
even the cornfields delivered over to the fire. It was with a certain 
satisfaction that Sennacherib boasted of having transformed Ellipi into a 
desert, and led away the whole population with its goods and chattels. 
When these successes became known, a number of Median princes, 
dwelling at a more remote distance, hastened to offer their submission. 


Meantime the king’s attention was directed to events in the west. The 
elevation of the young and high-spirited Tirhaqa to the throne of Egypt, 
probably as husband of King Shabak’s widow, and guardian of his son who 
was a minor, had aroused in some princes of the strips of land along the 
Mediterranean coast the hope that by an alliance with him they might shake 
off the Assyrian yoke. To these belonged Elulseus (Luli) king of Tyre and 


Sidon, Zedekiah, (Zidga) king of Askalon, and above all Hezekiah, the king 
of Judah. The latter took on himself the leadership, at least in the southwest. 


Sennacherib’s third campaign was directed against this coalition, and is 
probably to be assigned to the year 702 B.C. With its usual promptitude, the 
Assyrian army marched on Phoenicia, and thus attacked one of the allies 
before the rest had a chance to unite their forces. Elulaeus fled in haste to 
Cyprus, where Citium still belonged to him ; and all his towns on the 
continent, within a short space of time, fell into the hands of the Assyrian. 
All the princes of the other petty Phoenician states came that they might 
offer their submission. 


Sennacherib immediately starts along the seacoast for Askalon, southern- 
most of the revolted states, and soon overpowers it. Zedekiah, the king, 
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suffers the usual fate ; with the hereditary gods of his house, his wife, his 
sons, daughters, brothers, and his whole family he is dragged away to 
Assyria. 


Now that the whole coast-line had submitted, Sennacherib turned to 
I’Akron, which lay farther to the north, but more inland. But in Altaku 
[Eltekeh], which lay south of Ekron and belonged to it, he encountered 
some resistance, and was at the same time caught by an Egyptian army, 
whicli at last appeared to the rescue of the Philistine towns. According to 
the Assyrian account it was very numerous and was composed of the troops 
of the king of Musuri, and of the bowmen, chariots, and horses of the king 
of Melukhklia. Still, whatever these two names may mean here, it is certain 
that neither Tirhaga himself nor any other Egyptian king was leading the 
army, but that it was merely commanded by Egyptian princes and two 
generals belonging to the horsemen. These did not show themselves a 
match for the powerful Assyrian conqueror. In spite of the number of their 
followers they suffered a total defeat, and it does not say much for their 


skill and courage that they all, princes and commanders, fell alive into the 
enemy’s hands. In consequence of this, the relieving army appears to have 
retraced its march to Egypt, so that nothing now stood in the way of 
Sennacherib continuing his conquests in Philistia and Canaan. The ruling 
high priest and the princes who had stirred up the rebellion, he caused to be 
put to death and their corpses displayed on stakes on the town walls ; such 
of the inhabitants as had made common cause with the rebels were led away 
captive ; the innocent, on the contrary, went free. 


Now at last came the turn of Hezekiah. The following is the main outline of 
what the Assyrians relate concerning the campaign against Judah. When it 
became apparent that even after the overthrow of his allies, Hezekiah was 
not inclined to give himself up readily to the mercy of his powerful enemy, 
the latter marched into his country. Forty strong towns besides the citadels 
and countless smaller places were beleaguered, taken by storm, razed to the 
ground or burned, and more than two hundred thousand prisoners, with a 
great number of horses, asses, and camels were carried away from them. 
Hezekiah himself, Sennacherib shut up in his capital, Jerusalem 
(Ursalimmu), like ‘ a bird in its cage.” But the town was in a strong 
position and provided with a good garrison. Hezekiah had not only 
assembled his faithful warriors, but had also enlisted a number of Arabian 
soldiers. When these, however, required pay, and in case of refusal 
threatened to withdraw, Hezekiah— the Assyrian says from dread of the 
glory of Asshur — paid the heavy tribute which Sennacherib demanded of 
him — namely, thirty talents of gold [about X9000 or 145,000] and three 
hundred talents of silver, besides precious stones, woods, and other articles, 
and also sent to Nineveh his daugliters and the women of the palace, 
accompanied by male and female slaves together with an envoy, who was at 
the same time commissioned to proffer his master’s homage. 


From this narrative no one who did not know the official style of the 
Assyrian historical writers would guess that Jerusalem was not taken, and 
that Sennacherib, with the remainder of his army, was obliged to quit Judah 
with all possible si)eed. But it was not their business to report failures of 
this kind. Doubtless in this account of the course of Sennacherib’s 
campaign, tlie main features are correct and also described in the right 
chronological order. It is certain that, after the overthrow of Phoenicia, the 


king found it advisable first to reduce the small Philistine states on the 
seacoast to obedience that he might then attack the Jewish king, who at last, 
when 
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he had been deprived of everything save his capital, and when his o\yn 
soldiers were deserting him, saw himself compelled to produce the war-tax 
demanded. The assertion that he sent it by an envoy to Nineveh cannot 
possibly be correct, and must have been invented for the purpose of 
rounding off the narrative without relating the true issue of the affair. 


We possess two traditions concerning the close of the war which, though 
they may differ from one another in other respects, agree in this, that an 
extraordinary event unexpectedly compelled Sennacherib to return with 
some precipitation to Assyria. One is the biblical tradition ; the other is the 
account of Herodotus.’ 


The biblical account, as found in 2 Kings, we have already quoted. The 
account of Herodotus relates to a certain king Sethos, a priest of Vul-can 
(believed to represent Shabak of the XXV th Dynasty). This king, says 
Herodotus, treated the military of Egypt with extreme contempt, and as if 
he had no occasion for their services. Among other indignities he deprived 
them of their arurte, or fields of fifty feet square, which, by way of reward, 
his predecessors had given to each soldier ; the result was that, when 
Sennacherib, king of Arabia and Assyria, attacked Egypt with a mighty 
armj/ the warriors whom he had thus treated refused to assist him. In this 
perplexity the priest retired to the shrine of his god, before which he 
lamented his danger and misfortunes ; here he sunk into a profound sleep, 
and his deity promised him, in a dream, that if he marched to meet the 
Assyrians, he should experience no injury, for that he would furnish him 
with assistance. The vision inspired him with confidence ; he put himself at 
the head of his adherents and marched to Pelusium, the entrance of Egypt : 
not a soldier accompanied the party, which was entirely composed of 


tradesmen and artisans. On their arrival at Pelusium, so immense a number 
of mice infested by night the enemy’s camp that their quivers and bows, 
together with what secured their shields to their arms, were gnawed in 
pieces. In the morning the Arabians, finding themselves without arms, fled 
in confusion, and lost great numbers of their men. There is now to be seen 
in the temple of Vul-can a marble statue of this king, having a mouse in his 
hand, and with this inscription, ” Whoever thou art, learn, from my fortune, 
to reverence the gods.“c 


Taking together all the circumstances in which the somewhat contradictory 
reports are agreed, we may picture the course of events as follows : On the 
advance of the Assyrian king, Hezekiah collects his picked men, who are 
reinforced by foreign soldiers, in his capital, and resolves to defend it. 
Meantime the Assyrian army overruns the whole of Judah, takes one 
fortified town after another, and all the citadels and smaller places, and 
Sennacherib has penetrated as far as Libnah, a small town lying in the 
southwest of the Jewish territory. There he learns that Tirhaqa is 
approaching with an Egyptian army, to fight against him and liberate Judah. 
So long as the capital is not yet in his power, and Judah consequently not 
wholly subdued, he cannot go out against him without losing all the 
advantages gained. He will therefore try whether he cannot, by threatening 
Hezekiah, induce him to deliver up the town of his own accord ; and he 
sends him messengers with letters peremptorily calling on him to submit. 
liut with prophetic fire Isaiah pours out his wrath at the insults offered to 
Jehovah by this servant of Asshur, and vehemently urges steadfast 
resistance. 


Sennacherib meantime continues his victorious march, and now that he is 


master of all Judah with the sole exception of the capital, he can detach a 
part of his array. If Hezekiah will not yield of his own free will he must 
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be compelled to do so. A strong body of troops under the leadership of the 
Rabshakeh, or generalissimo, marched against the strong fortress and 
closely beset it on all sides. But it is the Rabshakeh who chiefly figures in 
the foreground of the affair. The Hebrews tell of his efforts to induce the 
people and the garrison of Jerusalem to desert their king. He sought to 
attain this end by means of scornful speeches on the helplessness of judah. 


Hezekiah, perhaps again spurred on by Isaiah, who still continues to trust in 
a miraculous deliverance, does not give way at once, but defends the city 
against a superior foe for some time, though it was the only toAvn that 
remaiiied to him and was as isolated and forsaken ” as a cottage ina 
vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers.” But at last, when famine in 
the town lias reached its highest pitch and signs of impatience and 
discontent manifest tliouiselves among the garrison, he makes up his mind 
to submission, and sends a messenger to Lachish to iuijuire the terms of 
surrender. They are very hard. But there is no longer any choice, and he 
tenders the Assyrian conquerors the amount required at the hand of the 
envoy, who subsequently accompanied it to Nineveh. Whether the siege 
was thereupon immediately raised, or whether it was thought well to keep 
the town still under observation until the contest with Egypt was decided, 
we cannot say positively. But, as a great misfortune, either pestilence or 
some other natural phenomenon, actually did soon after smite the Assyrian 
army, and the whole of the conqueror’s force, reduced to a miserable 
handful, quitted Judah and the West, the true believers among the Egyptians 
and Israelites saw in it a miraculous deliverance which the gods had sent 
them, and the latter at the same time regarded it as a fulfilment of the 
prophecies of Isaiali, which at first did not seem to be coming true. 


Of course the event had not in reality the importance which the grateful 
Egyptians and Israelites attributed to it. Although it secured them relief, and 
Sennacherib’s army was so weakened that he thought it advisable to beat a 
hasty retreat, yet his supremacy over Phoenicia and Canaan remained for a 
long time unshaken, and in the following year he Avas again in the field 
with a i)owerful army. Subsequently he appears again to have marched 
westward and to have made a particular fight against Arabia and Edom. But 
it does not appear that in this campaign he also made war against Phoenicia, 
Philistia, and Judah, as he certainly would not have failed to do liad traces 


of insul)ordination showed themselves. The chastisement had been too 
severe, and the country was too greatly exhausted. 


In the year 700 h.c. Sennacherib’s presence was again required in 
Babylonia. It was the third and last year of Bel-ibni’s rule at Babylon. 
Sennacherib liad him brought to Assyria, together with his whole family. 
He had proved unequal to the task which Sennacherib had assigned him. 


After the victories, which intimidated even Elam, Sennacherib went to 
Babylon, and there in place of Bel-ibni, set up his own eldest son Asshur- 
nadin-shum on the throne as king of Sumer and Accad. His six years’ reign 
began in the year 700 B.C., and now Sennacherib thought himself safe from 
the macliinations of Chaldean pretenders. 


For some years he had really had his hands free in the south. He employed 
the time in bringing into subjection some of the northwestern neighbours of 
his emi)ire. This campaign, which the Assyrians reckon as the fifth, and 
wliich must have taken place somewhere between 699 and 696, eiuU’d with 
a war in Cilicia. According to Berosus it was occasioned by a (Jreek 
invasion, and the Assyrian army ol)tained the victory only after suffering 
great loss. Abydenus even speaks of a sea-fight on the Cilician coast, 
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in which the Greek fleet was worsted. Both historians agree in this, that 
Sennacherib immortalised his famous deeds by the erection of his statue or 
the setting up of bronze pUlars with inscriptions, and that he built the town 
of Tarsus, which he called Tharsin, so that the Cydnus flowed through it as 
the Arazanes (Aralshtu) through Babylon. Strange as it may seem, the 
Assyrians themselves make no mention of the foundation of this important 
town, but Berosus is too credible a witness for his statement to be rejected. 


Even before 694 Sennacherib had busied himself in the preparations of a 
great plan. Merodach-baladan had sought and found in Nagitu, on the coast 
of Elam, a refuge and place of security where he believed his deadly enemy 
could not reach him. After the latter ‘s expedition against Bit-Yakin in the 
year 700, the remainder of the population of that territory had found it 
expedient to take ships with their gods, as their master had done, and cross 
to the region where the latter had taken up his abode. Sennacherib 
aj)parently feared that this new state would prove a source of danger to the 
province entrusted to his son ; all the more since Merodach-baladan had 
now become a vassal of Elam, Asshur’s ancient and hereditary enemy. The 
difficulty was great, particularly as Nagitu was not accessible from the land 
side, without passing through Elamite territory. He had among his captives 
shipbuilders from Kliatti, and he set them to work at Nineveh on the Tigris 
and Tel-Barsip on the Euphrates. The ships were towed down the Euphrates 
and the Tigris [or they may have been transported overland by camels] . 
They were manned by Tyrian, Sidonian, and Ionic seamen, who were also 
prisoners of war. He, himself, had meantime marched to the Persian Gulf 
with his army, and had fixed his camp close to the ships. From the 
description of the voyage it is evident what a deep impression this very 
unusual expedition made on the Assyrians. Even before they set sail they 
made an luiexpected acquaintance with the sea, which they believed four 


hours’ distance away; they may perhaps have been aware that, even so far 
up as Bab-Salimeti, the river was subject to the ebb and flow ; but a spring 
flood, which suddenly laid the camp under water, and even made its way 
into the royal tent, took them by surprise. They had to seek refuge on the 
ships and remain on them five days and nights, ” as in a great bird-cage,” 
says Sennacherib. Whether this experience of life on shipboard was enough 
for the bold monarch, or whether he had no intention of taking part in the 
maritime expedition, it is certain that he did not leave the shore. The 
transports were taken to the mouth of the Euphrates ; costly sacrifices to Ea, 
the sea god, among which were a golden ship and a golden fish, were 
thrown into the rivers to obtain his protection for the fleet, and then it set 
sail. It is not told how long the voyage lasted, but merely that the country 
whither they went lay at the mouth of the Eulaeus (Ulai), the chief river of 
Elam. There the great battle was fought, and of course the Assyrians came 
off the victors. They took possession of various Elamite towns, and carried 
off the Chaldeans and all the goods from Bit-Yakin, together with a number 
of Aramaeans and captured ships, to Bab-Salimeti, where the king awaited 
them. Of Merodach-baladan not a word is said. Therefore he did not fall 
into the hands of the Assyrians, and was not robbed of his sovereignty by 
the defeat. Thus far, at least, the victory was of no lasting significance ifor 
the Assyrians. It appears simply to have destroyed the prosperity of the 
Chaldean colony for some time, and to have deterred the indefatigable 
adversary from direct attacks. But this extraordinary and costly expedition 
shows how greatly he was dreaded and with what implacable hatred his 
house was pursued by that of Sargon. 
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While the Assyrian king was engaged in the seacoast war, Khallus, the king 
of Elam, instigated by the Babylonians who had left the town in good time 
with Merodach-baladan and had sought refuge with him, invaded Acead 
with his army, penetrated as far as Sippar, where he instituted a massacre, 
and brought Assiiur-nadin-shum prisoner to Elam. On the Babylonian 
throne he set up a Babylonian, Suzub, son of Gakhul. It is a characteristic 


trait tliat the Assyrian’ account is silent as to the unhappy fate which 
overtook Sennacherib’s oldest son. Suzub, on his accession to the throne, 
took the name of Negal-ushezib. He is the Regebelos of the Ptolemaic 
Canon, and must l)e cari’ fuily distinguished from the Chaldean Suzub who 
did not reign over Babylon till a later date (692) and under another name. 


But the ni’w king was lord over only part of the country. The whole South 
was still in the hands of the Assyrians and had to be conquered by him. 


About June, (i04 or 093, he succeeded in getting possession of Nippur, but 
his farther advance was checked by the tidings that the Assyrians had 
meantime marched as far as Erech. Sennacherib immediately despatched a 
large force against the king of Elam, whom he rightly regarded as the chief 
author of all the trouble. Erech fell and was sacked, and, laden with rich 
booty, including even the chief gods of the sacred city, the Assyrians 
marched forward. At Nippur, Nergal-ushezib awaited them, and in the battle 
which followed he remained victor. But his rule was of short duration. As to 
the end of his reign the Babylonian and Assyrian records are agreed. The 
former asserts that, after the Assyrians had carried away the gods and 
inhabitants of Erech, Nergal-ushezib was taken prisoner in the battle at 
Nippur and conducted to Ass3a-ia. According to the second, lie was thrown 
from liis horse in the battle, taken prisoner and brought in chains before 
Sennacherib, who then shut him up in prison at the gate of Nineveh. The 
two accounts seem to make the story complete. 


After the misfortune that had overtaken their king, the Babylonians 
bestowed the crown on Suzub the Chaldean, who had also fled to Elam. He 
reigned independently for four years, under the name of Mushezib-Marduk. 
The Assyrians consequently content themselves with mentioning several 
advantages won by them over the Elamites, and also relating that they took 
Suzub prisoner on their march from Erech to Asshur. They themselves 
practically acknowledged that Babylon did not fall into their hands, when 
they inform us that, after Suzub’s capture, the Babylonians closed their city 
gates against the Assyrians and offered an obstinate resistance. 


So far as we may judge, the whole of this campaign of Sennacherib’s was a 
political blunder, which does not speak well for his sagacity. There was in 
fact nothing to be feared from Merodach-baladan ; the real peril, which 


threatened from Elam, escaped the Assyrian king. The maritime expedition 
undertaken at so much labour and expense, was more adventurous than 
glorious, and failed in its main object : the arch enemy, at whom it was 
aimed, retained his liberty and his kingdom. And meantime Babylon was 
left without protection, and Sennacherib’s own son was bereft of throne and 
freedom. He had not even provided liimself with sufficient forces to avenge 
the descent of the Elamites and reconquer the lost territory. The sole fruit of 
the campaign (exclusive of booty and prisoners) was the carrying away of a 
Babylonian king, whose place was at once taken by another prince, not less 
hostile. A poor compensation for the loss of the capital, the whole terntory 
belonging to it and of his own son ! Under Sennacherib’s government it was 
continually apparent that only under compulsion had the 
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Babylonians submitted to the yoke of the Assyrians, and that they preferred 
to unite with Elam rather than again obey a Sargonid. 


In Elam, meantime, a rising took place against Khallus, possibly because he 
had been unsuccessful in his war against Assyria. [He was killed in the 
uprising.] Kudur-nankhundi became king in his stead. Sennacherib thought 
this a favourable opportunity to attack his old enemies, the Elamites. It was 
in 692, probably, that he took advantage of Elam’s disordered condition to 
inflict a heavy punishment on that country. F’rom Rasa to Bit-Burnaki he 
ravaged and plundered to his heart’s content. He introduced Assyrian 
garrisons and placed the territory under the care of a governor. Besides this, 
he took thirty-five fortified towns. Such was the devastation ” that the 
smoke of the flames covered the face of the wide heaven like a heavy 
storm,” and so great was the terror he spread that Kudur-nankhundi left his 
residence at Madaktu in all haste, and fled to a town called Khaidala, which 
lay far up in the mountains. But nature saved him from the hands of the 
Assyrians. Sennacherib did indeed give orders to march to Madaktu, but he 
could not carry his intention into effect. It was winter, and in (Tebet) 


December an earthquake, coupled with storms of rain and snow, compelled 
him to retreat. The mountain streams were so swollen that no army could 
now cross them with safety. Only three months afterwards Kudur- 
nankhundi died “suddenly, before his time,” and his own brother Umman- 
minanu mounted the throne. Scarcely had Umman-minanu assumed the 
sceptre of Elam than he allowed himself to be beguiled into an alliance with 
Babylon against Asshur. At Babylon noAv reigned Suzub II, the Chaldean, 
TMushezib-Marduk. After his flight from Sennacherib, in the year 700 or 
699, he had returned to Babylon, where, after the misfortunes that overtook 
his namesake, he was made king, no doubt to the great chagrin of the 
Assyrians. When he sent gold and silver from the treasury of E-sagila, the 
great temple of Marduk and Zarpanit, to the Elamite king, he found the 
latter prepared to collect an army at once and march with it to Babylon for a 
joint attack upon Asshur. Sennacherib was astounded that the lesson he had 
imparted to Elam in the previous year had borne no better fruit. But the 
Chaldeans and Elamites had good ground to hope for success. The 
Assyrian’s latest victories had not been rich in lasting results. He had not 
succeeded in conquering Babylon. He had been obliged to retreat hastily 
from Elam. He had not been able to defend Chaldea. Moreover, the kings of 
Babylon and Elam could now count on a number of allies. The number of 
the enemy impressed the Assyrians, who likened them to a swarm of 
locusts. ” Like a violent gale which drives the rain-clouds across the 
firmament, so rose the cloud of dust at their approach.” But calling on the 
gods, his heavenly protectors, Sennacherib ventures an attack. 


It was a fierce battle ; both sides fought with the greatest fury. Sennacherib, 
himself, was distinguished by his personal courage. With helm and mail, 
spear and bow, Asshur’s sacred bow, which none but the kings of Assyria 
carried, he stands in his war chariot like an angry lion, and like a heavy 
storm from Adad, the god of tempests, he rushes on the enemy, covering the 
plain with corpses as with grass. His horses wallow in blood ; blood and 
fragments of the slain cleave to the pole of his war chariot. A choice troop 
of Elamite nobles, equipped with golden daggers and bracelets, are 
slaughtered like sheep, and the Elamite commander and grand vizier, 
Khumbanundash, a man of great ability, also falls. Others are taken 
prisoners. Yet the kings of Elam and Babylon and the Chaldean chiefs got 
away, according to the Assyrian writer, who deliglits in depicting their 
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sufferings iu a very imaginative fashion, vriih a loss of tents and baggage 
and of one hundred and fifty thousand dead left on the battle-field. They 
were pursued for a distance of some miles, but their capture was not 
effected. There is something loathsome in the lively colours in which the 
scene is painted ; the pitiless slaughter and horrible mutilation of the slain 
are described with bloodthirsty complacency. The writer of the Ass\Tian 
tablet knew Avell that his savage, revengeful master based his renown on 
such inhuman acts. And yet it was no victory for the Assyrians. They may 
have remained in possession of the field, but the murderous battle was so 
undecisive that the Elamites and Babylonians could claim the victory as 
well. The losses on both sides must have been so great that neither of the 
two parties ventured to continue the war. Both sides assumed the attitude of 
waiting for a more favourable opportunity. The prevalent idea that after the 
battle of Khalule Sennacherib immediately conquered Babylon is decidedly 
false and is contradicted by the true reading of both Assyrian and 
Babylonian records. 


Not till the year 690 or 689 did Sennacherib find a favourable opportunity 
to risk another attack on Babylon. From Elam there was now nothing more 
to fear. The power of Umman-minanu was much weakened and he was 
soon to lose it altogether. The Assyrian king marched on Babylon with the 
impetuousity which distinguished all his warlike expeditions, and was at 
times disadvantageous to him ; and on this occasion his effort was crowned 
with the desired success. Now he directed liis arms against Mushezib-Mar- 
duk’s town, not as his predecessors, including his own father, had done, as a 
rescuer bringing deliverance from a usurper and therefore striking at the 
latter and his dependents, and sparing the inhabitants : upon the town which 
had so long withstood him. so repeatedly and obstinately lifted its head 
against him, a fearful vengeance was to be taken. It was literally wiped out ; 
nothing was spared ; corpses lay piled up in the streets ; all its treasures 
were pillaged and di%-ided amongst the soldiers ; the temples were 
desecrated, and the gods torn from their sanctuaries. Then the whole town 


was delivered up to the flames ; the walls and ramparts, the temples and the 
ziggurat, (probably the two towers of Babylon and Borsippa), were thrown 
down and hurled into the Arakhtu or other canals, and the water from the 
river and the canals was turned on the ruins that they might be flooded. The 
very place where the sacred to^^‘n had stood became unrecognisable and 
was changed into a marsh. Mushezib-Marduk escaped and sought refuge in 
Elam, but Umman-minanu, fearing Assyrian vengeance, surrendered his 
ally, and the latter and his family were brought prisoners to Nineveh. 


Such a deed may well have spread fear and horror even in Assyria itself. 
Sennacherib had done what none had even ventured before. Towards the 
to’vsTi which many an Assyrian king had treated with respect and which 
had never been sacked, he had behaved with a relentlessness which hitherto 
had only been exhibited to foreign rebels. He was now master of Babylon. 
For the remaining eight years of his life, he was called King of Babylon, 
even according to the Babylonian list of kings, although the Ptolemaic 
canon mentions this period as an interim. King Ummanaldash [Khumba- 
Khaldashu] who (the 7th of Adar 690 or 689?) succeeded Umman-minanu 
on the throne of Elam, and who reigned eight years, left the Assyrian king 
in peaceful possession. There are suflicient grounds for the assumption that 
this supremacy over Babylon of a tyrant embittered by earlier reverses was 
a reign of terror. 


tor the last years of Sennacherib’s reign authentic accounts are almost 
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entirely wanting. An expedition to Arabia, against a certain king Hazael 
(Khazailu). in which the capital of Edom is stormed and the deity of the 
place falls into his hands, certainly belongs to this period of his reign. 


Like most of the Assyrian princes. Sennacherib, in spite of his unsettled 
existence, was a great builder. But he bestowed the most care on the re- 
establishment and embellishment of his beloved Nineveh. In the earlier part 
of his reign he had also strengthened this town with an outer wall and an 
inner rampart Qduru and shalkhu), and in the year 695 he had built a great 
palace by the northwest wall, after pulling down a small palace which stood 
there. The latter had fallen into decay, partly as a result of the overflowings 
of the canal on which it stood, partly from the heat of the sun. The canal 
was now diverted, and on its margin was built a new and loftier palace, in 
which ivory and costly woods were not spared. There the king had a park 
laid out and irrigated b}* the waters of the Khushur (Khosr) which were 
made to flow through it, and it was planted with trees from the Amanus 
Mountains. At the same time the town was extended and embellished. 


Scarcely was this structure completed when Sennacherib caused another 
palace, which lay farther south of the same wall, to be pulled down. It had 
served former kings as armoury, magazine, and stables, and had now 
become not only too small but also decayed. Some tields were added to it 
and earth brought to raise them, and upon this now rose a palace, not of 
tiles, but of hewn stone after the fashion of the land of Khatti (Aram). For 
this also cedars from Amanus and great lion and animal colossi, which had 
been hewn out of stone in the town of Baladai and then cased in bronze, 
were employed, and cunning architects disposed them with great care and 
magnificence. The purpose of the building remained the same ; horses and 
every sort of cattle found stabling, stuffs and weapons were laid up there, 


but it had now also to serve as a barrack for the national troops. The king’s 
name is displayed on every wall. 


Immediately after the completion of this building on the 20th day of Adar, 
691, that is, in the same year in which the battle of Khalule took place, 
Sennacherib began another and not less important work, which was only 
completed and inaugurated after the sack of Babylon. This was an 
undertaking intended to provide the city of Nineveh with good drinking 
water. A ntim-ber of canals had to be dtig, which served at the same time to 
fertilise some uncultivated strips of land. In the capital which was thus, as it 
were, born again, the old warrior now probably rested on his latirels for a 
few years longer. 


In the latter period of his life, Sennacherib appears to have handed over a 
part of his royal functions to his son Esarbaddon (Asshur-akhe-iddin), if he 
did not actually make him co-ruler. The latter was not his eldest son, for his 
name, ” Asshur grants brothers, or, a brother,”’ shows the contrary, but he 
was perhaps, the second, and therefore direct heir to the throne after the 
death, or at least in the absence of, the king’s eldest son, Asshur-nadin- 
shum, who had been carried off by the Elamites. Esarhaddon was certainly 
destined to the succession by his “father, and was the latter’s favourite. 
Sennacherib issued a decree by which the whole of his booty brought from 
the Babylonio-Clial- dean district of Bit-Amukkani was assigned to him, 
and his name was at the same time changed to Asshur-etilli-tikinnibal 
(Asshur, the lord has lent a son) — a name which was more appropriate for 
one who now took the place of eldest son, but which Esarhaddon himself 
does not appear to have adopted. His brothers, whether younger or older, 
were not pleased at this. Two of them at least, Sharezer, whose full name 
was probably Nergal-shar-usur 
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sufferings in a very imaginative fashion, with a loss of tents and baggage 
and of one hundred and fifty thousand dead left on the battle-field. They 


were pursued for a distance oi some miles, but their capture was not 
effected. There is something loathsome in the lively colours in which the 
scene is painted; the jjitiless slaughter and horrible mutilation of the slain 
are described with bloodthirsty complacency. The writer of the Assyrian 
tablet knew well that his savage, revengeful master based his renown on 
such inhuman acts. And yetit was no victory for the Assyrians. They may 
have remained in possession of the field, but the murderous battle was so 
undecisive that the Elamites and Bal/ylonians could claim the victory as 
well. The losses on both sides must have been so great that neither of the 
two i)arties ventured to continue the war. Both sides assumed the attitude of 
waiting for a more favourable opportunity. The prevalent idea that after the 
battle of Khalule Sennacherib immediately conquered Babylon is decidedly 
false and is contradicted by the true reading of both Assyrian and 
Babylonian records. 


Not till the year G90 or 689 did Sennacherib find a favourable opportunity 
to risk another attack on Babylon. From Elam there was now nothing more 
to fear. The i)ower of Umman-minanu was much weakened and he was 
soon to lose it altogether. The Assyrian king marched on Babylon with the 
impetuousity which distinguished all his warlike expeditions, and was at 
times disadvantageous to him ; and on this occasion his effort was crowned 
with the desired success. Now he directed his arms against Mushezib-Mar- 
duk’s town, not as his predecessors, including his own father, had done, as a 
rescuer bringing deliverance from a usurper and therefore striking at the 
latter and his dependents, and sparing the inhabitants : upon the town which 
liad so long withstood him, so repeatedly and obstinately lifted its head 
against him, a fearful vengeance was to be taken. It was literally wiped out ; 
nothing was spared ; corpses lay piled up in the streets ; all its treasures 
were pillaged and divided amongst the soldiers ; the temples were 
desecrated, and the gods torn from their sanctuaries. Then the whole town 
was delivered up to the flames ; the walls and ramparts, the temples and the 
ziggurat, (pr()bal)ly the two towers of Babylon and Borsippa), were thrown 
down and hurled into the Arakhtu or other canals, and the water from the 
river and the canals was turned on the ruins that they might be flooded. The 
very place where the sacred town had stood became unrecognisable and 
was changed into a marsh, Mushezib-Marduk escaped and sought refuge in 


Elam, |>ut Umman-minanu, fearing Assyrian vengeance, surrendered his 
ally, and the latter and his family were brought prisoners to Nineveh. 


Such a deed may well have spread fear and horror even in Assyria itself. 
Sennacherib had done what none had even ventured before. Towards the 
town which many an Assyrian king had treated with respect and which had 
never been sacked, he had behaved with a relentlessness which hitherto had 
only been exhibited to foreign rebels. He was now master of Babylon. For 
the remaining eiglit years of his life, he was called King of Babylon, even 
according to the liabylonian list of kings, although the Ptolemaic canon 
mentions this period as an interim. King Ummanaldash [Khumba- 
Khaldashu] who (the 7tli of Adar G’JO or 689?) succeeded Umman-minanu 
on the throne of Elam, and who reigned eight years, left the Assyrian king 
in peaceful possession. There are sufficient grounds for the assumption that 
this supremacy over Babylon of a tyrant embittered by earlier reverses was 
a reign of terror. 


For the last years of Sennacherib’s reign authentic accounts are almost 
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pileser, without being hard on his subjects or cruel to those he conquered, as 
they were. He delighted in being merciful as much as his predecessors had 
rejoiced in being merciless, and the accounts of his wars no longer make 
constant mention of captives being burnt alive, kings impaled on the gates 
of their cities, or whole populations being burnt out by fire. He took 
pleasure in restoring the ruins with which his father and grandfather had 
covered the land, and in the first year of his reign he gave orders for the 
rebuilding of Babylon, which was commenced on a grand scale. 


” All the Chaldean prisoners were set free, and those who liked to work 
under the architects could do so for payment in oil, wine, honey, and other 
commodities of life ; and when laying the foundation stones of different 
edifices, he himself wore the special dress of the masons. The temple of 


Bit-Zaggaton, the seat of Marduk, the protector of the town, issued from the 
ruins and the walls, and royal castles were raised beyond their former 
height. Beyond Babylon Esarhaddon consecrated thirty-six temples at 
Asshur and Agade ; and they were lined with shining sheets of gold and 
silver. 


” The palace which he built at Nineveh on the site of an old building 
surpassed all that had hitherto been seen. The quarries of alabaster in the 
mountains of Gordyene and the forests of Phoenicia furnished material for 
the halls; thirty-two Hittite kings on the Mediterranean coast sent great 
beams of pines, cedars, and cypresses. The roof was made of carved cedar 
wood, supported by columns of cypress encircled with gold and silver ; 
stone lions and bulls stood at the doorways ; the panels of the doors were 
made of ebony and cypress, encrusted with iron, silver, and ivory. The 
palace of Babylon was entirely destroyed, and the one commenced at Calah 
with Egyptian booty was never finished. The conquerors had been much 
impressed by the long avenues of sphinxes at the entrance of the Memphite 
temples, and in imitation of the idea Esarhaddon had sphinxes, lions, and 
bulls at the entrances of his buildings. The construction lasted three years 
(671-669), and it was only just far enough completed for the decoration to 
be started, when he fell seriously iU in 669.” Two years later he died. 


It will probably be felt by most readers of the records left by Esarhaddon 
himself — which are, of course, our sole authority in the matter, save for a 
few chance biblical references — that Professor Maspero’s verdict as just 
quoted is over-enthusiastic. Nevertheless, it can hardly be doubted that 
Esarhaddon was in many ways a much more admirable character than his 
father. The following excerpt from one of Esarhaddon’s inscriptions, 
contained on a hexagonal prism of baked clay found near Nineveh, and now 
in the British Museum, will suggest something as to the precise 
interpretation one should place upon the words ” attractive ” and ” merciful 
” as applied to an Assyrian conqueror : 


” Esarhaddon, king of Sumer and Accad, (son of Sennacherib, king of) 
Assyria, (son of Sargon) king of Assyria, (who in the name of Asshur, Bel,) 
the Moon, the Sun, Nabu Marduk, Ishtar of Nineveh, and Ishtar of Arbela, 


the great gods his lords from the rising of the sun to the setting of the sun 
marched victorious without a rival. 


” Conqueror of the city of Sidon, which is on the sea, sweeper away of all 
its villages; its citadel and residence I rooted up, and into the sea I flung 
them. Its place of justice I destroyed. Alxl-milkot its king who away from 
my arms into the middle of the sea had fled ; like a fish from out of the sea I 
caught him, and cut off his head. His treasure, his goods, gold and silver 
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and precious stones, skins of elephants, teeth of elephants, dan wood, ku 
wood, cloths, dyed purple and yellow, of every description, and the regalia 
of his palace I carried off as my spoil. Men and women without number, 
oxen and sheep and mules, I swept them all off to Assyria. I assembled the 
kings of Syria and the seacoast, all of them. (The city of Sidon) I built 
anew, and I called it ‘The City of Esarhaddon.’ Men, captured by my arms, 
natives of the lands and seas of the East, within it I placed to dwell, and I 
set my own officers in authority over them. 


” And wSanduarri king of Kundu and Sizu, an enemy and heretic, not 
honouring my majesty, who had abandoned the worship of the gods trusted 
to his rocky stronghold and Abd-milkot king of Sidon took for his ally. The 
names of the great gods side by side he wrote and to their power he trusted ; 
but I trusted to Assliur, my lord. Like a bird from out of the mountains I 
took him, and I cut off his head. I wrought the judgment of Asshur my lord 
on the men who were criminals. The heads of Sanduarri and Abd-milkot by 
the side of those of their chiefs I hung up : and with captives young and old, 
male and female, to the gate of Nineveh I marched. 


” Trampler on the heads of the men of Khilakki and Duhuka, who dwell in 
the mountains, which front the land of Tabal, who trusted to their mountains 


and from days of old never submitted to my yoke : twenty-one of their 
strong cities and smaller towns in their neighbourhood I attacked, captured, 
and carried off the spoil ; I ruined, destroyed, and burnt them with fire. The 
rest of the men, who crimes and murders had not committed, I only placed 
the yoke of my empire heavily upon them.” 


It is notable that the successor of Esarhaddon, his son Asshurbanapal, seems 
to have placed the same favourable opinion upon the character of his father, 
as compared with his grandfather Sennacherib, that moderns are disposed to 
adjudge. This is suggested by the fact that Asshurbanapal in various 
inscriptions refers to ” Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, the father, my 
begetter,” and never to his grandfather, whom he probably would have 
mentioned, following custom, had he held him in any particular regard. 
Asshurbanapal himself was, at least in his earlier years, a warrior of no 
mean quality ; but he was, it would appear, primarily a lover of the arts of 
peace. There is a marked difference in the tone of his inscriptions, as 
compared with those of his predecessors, even when describing his 
conquests. Many times they suggest one who loves the pleasures of life 
rather than one who gloats over the infliction of deatb. The following are 
the words in which he describes the expedition against Egypt and Ethiopia, 
and against Tyre, as recorded on a cylinder now preserved in the British 
Museum : 


” In my second expedition to Egypt and Ethiopia I directed the march. 
Tandaniani [Tanut-Amen] of the progress of my expedition heard, and that I 
had crossed over the borders of Egypt. Memphis he abandoned, and to save 
liis life he fled into Thebes. The kings, prefects, and governors, whom in 
Egypt I had set up, to my presence came, and kissed my feet. After 
Tandamani tlie road I took, I went to Thebes the strong city. The approach 
of my powerful army he saw, and Thebes he abandoned, and fled to Kipkip. 
That city (Thebes) the whole of it, in the service of Asshur and Ishtar, my 
hands took ; silver, gold, precious stones, the furniture of his palace, all 
there was, garments of wool and linen, great horses, people male and 
female, two lofty obelisks covered with beautiful carving, two thousand 
five hundred talents (over ninety tons) their weight, standing before the gate 
of a temple, from their places I removed and brought to Assyria. The spoil 


great and unnumbered, I carried off from the midst of Thebes. Over Egypt 
and 
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Ethiopia, my soldiers I caused to march, and I acquired glory. With a full 
hand peacefully I returned to Nineveh, the city of my dominion. 


” In my third expedition against Baal, king of Tyre, dwelling in the midst of 
the sea, I went ; who my royal will disregarded, and did not hear the words 
of my lips. Towers round him I raised, on sea and land his roads I took, 
their spirits I humbled and caused to melt away, to my yoke I made them 
submissive. The daughter proceeding from his body and the daughters of 
his brothers, for concubines he brought to my presence. Yahimelek his son, 
the glory of the country, of unsurpassed renown, at once he sent forward to 
make obeisance to me. His daughter and the daughters of his brothers with 
their great dowries I received. Favour I granted him, and the son proceeding 
from his body, I restored and gave him. Yakinlu, king of Arvad, dwelling in 
the midst of the sea, who to the kings my fathers was not submissive, 
submitted to my yoke. His daughter with many gifts, for a concubine to 
Nineveh he brought, and kissed my feet. Mukallu, king of Tabal, who 
against the kings my fathers made attacks, the daughter proceeding from his 
body, and her great dowry, for a concubine to Nineveh he brought, and 
kissed my feet. Over Mukallu great horses an annual tribute I fixed upon 
him. Sandasharme of Cilicia, who to the kings my fathers did not submit, 
and did not perform their pleasure, the daughter proceeding from his body, 
with many gifts, for a concubine to Nineveh he brought, and kissed my 
feet.” 


a-tr^!- h 


Assyrians crossing IUvek i;v Means of Aik Bai-s 


Of Asshurbanapal as patron of art and literature we shall have occasion to 
speak more fully in a later chapter, in referring to the contents of his famous 
library. Not less noteworthy than this library was the gallery of art 
constituting the walls of the great king’s dining room. We turn now to the 
more detailed consideration of the life-histories of Esarhaddon and 
Asshurbanapal, as interpreted by a modern authority. « 


esarhaddon’s reign (681-668 B.C.) 


Sennacherib’s murderers did not stand alone, but had a considerable 
following. Asshur-akhe-iddin (Asshur is brother), Esarhaddon, as the 
Hebrews call him, who had been already destined to the throne by his 
father, had therefore to conquer the crown assigned him at the ])oint of the 
sword. Although it was (Tebet) Deceml)er — Sennacherib, as we have seen, 
had fallen on the 20th of this month — and consequently the time 
favourable for warlike operations had gone by, yet he perceived that this 
was a Case for 
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[681 B.C.] prompt action. He lay witli his army in the northwest, but 
without waiting a single day, without stopping to collect men, horses, 
chariots, or material, without even supplying himself with provisions, and 
in spite of snow and tempest, which might be feared at that season, he 
hurried straight to Nineveh ; “like a bird of prey with outstretched wings.” 
At Khanigalbat, a neighbourhood the position of which is unknown to us, 
but which must be sought in or near North Aramiea [probably near Melid], 
the army of the rebels intercepted him. But these were soon defeated and 


scattered. A great part very probably went over to Esarhaddon. The two 
chiefs of the rebellion, his brothers, sought safety in flight and were 
received in Urartu. That one of them, as Abydenus would have us believe, 
fell in the battle, is not very probable. Still it is certain that they never again 
attempted to get i)ossession of the government. On the 2nd of Adar 
(February) the”rising was extinguished, and five weeks later, on the 8th of 
Nisan, that is, the beginning of the year 681 B.C. [Professor Rogers gives 
the month of Si ran, 080, for this date], Esarhaddon mounted the throne of 
his father. 


When his brothers’ rebellion was suppressed, Esarhaddon was indeed in 
siife possession of the Assyrian throne, but by no means in undisputed 
enjoyment of tlie sovereignty over the whole of his father’s empire. He was 
continually obliged to engage in wars and to quell risings. 


Tlie son of that arch-enemy of the Assyrians, Merodach-baladan, who is 
generally called Nabu-ziru-kinish-lishir (Nabu, guide the true scion!), had 
naturally taken advantage of the confusion resulting from the murder of 
Sennacherib and the war of the succession, to repudiate his allegiance, and 
may perhaps have already thought of reconquering Babylon. From 
Esarhaddon’s accession he had ceased to send the presents required from a 
vassal, and “had also omitted to appoint an envoy to offer his homage to the 
new king, and thus to recognise his overlordship. He had evidently 
overestimated the difficulties with which the king had to contend, and had 
not anticipated that the latter would so soon repress the rebellion and be in a 
position to proceed against him with decisive energy. It is uncertain whether 
he himself risked tiie attack ; it appears, however, that he had already 
penetrated as far as Ur. Esarhaddon, who was at Nineveh when he received 
the news of his defection, could certainly not now be spared there. But he 
ordered the governors of the province l)ordering on the maritime country to 
go out against the rebellious Chaldean at the head of an army which was 
despatched to them, and this jjroved sullicient. According to the Assyrian 
accounts Nabu-ziru- kinish-lisiiir did not await the attack, but fled to Elam. 
But this realm was no longer what it once had been. Ummanaldash I, who 
now reigned there, was not inclined to endanger the peace of his kingdom 
and involve himself in a war with Assyria for a stranger’s sake ; the fugitive 
was seized and put to death. Na’id-Marduk, who accompanied him on his 


expedition to Elam, feared a like fate. He chose the wiser course ; he 
hastened to Assyria, made liis submission, and in reward was invested with 
the sovereignty of his brotlicr’s kingdom, that is, of the whole seacoast. 
Henceforth he faithfully paid the annual trilmte. 


It wiis not so easy to put down another movement at another end of the em- 
pire. Very soon after Esarhaddon’s accession, perhaps even before, certain 
kings of the west country planned an attempt to free themselves from the 
Assyrian yoke. These were the kings of Sidon and of two other cities whose 
position is uncertain, but is certainly to be sought east of Sidon, namely 
Kuiiilu ;iii(l Sizu. Over the two last ruled Sanduarri, whose name proclaims 
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him as one of the Hittites or rehated to them, and over Sidon, Abd-milkot. 
They had to bind themselves by an oath to recover their independence with 
their united forces, and fought with great persistence. This is shown by the 
fact that they were not subdued till the fourth year of Esarhaddon, and also 
of the fearful vengeance of the Assyrians, so little in accordance with this 
king’s customary procedure. In the year 677 Sidon succumbed to the 
besieging force. The city was plundered, wasted, and depopulated. Town 
and citadel were ” thrown into the sea ” and the place where they had stood 
made unrecognisable. The population was brought to Assyria, with all its 
goods and cattle and all the treasures of that rich commercial city. But 
Esarhaddon did not, like his father, take pleasure in mere destruction. A 
new town rose in the place where the former had stood. He called it by his 
own name [Kar-Asshur-akhe-iddin], and allowed conquered mountain 
peoples and inhabitants of the coast of the Persian Gulf to settle there — the 
old means, devised by Tiglathpileser, for absorbing sentiments of 
nationality and independence into the unity of the great empire. Abd-milkot 
had meantime fled, probably to Cyprus ; for Esarhaddon says that he ” took 
him out of the sea like a fish.” He was overtaken, made prisoner, and put to 
death, and in the month Tasrit of the following year, 676, his severed head 
reached Assyria. It was some time before Sancluarri was conquered in his 


mountain country, but in the month Adar of the same year he suffered a like 
fate to that which had overtaken his ally. Then the barbarous triumph took 
place in Nineveh. All the captured subjects of the defeated kings, with the 
great and distinguished men at their head, were led through the broad streets 
of the capital, and two of the noblest carried the severed heads of tlie rulers 
round their necks. Revolt against the supreme king, which meant sin against 
Asshur, the god of the gods, when conducted with much obstinacy as was 
displayed by these two men, could not be severely enough punished. 


If Esarhaddon intended by these severities to spread terror among the kings 
of the west country, he attained his object. Although according to the wont 
of the Assyrian annalists, the scribe places the narrative of the war in the 
king’s own mouth, he took no personal part in it, but remained quietly at 
Nineveh. Thither now came the ambassadors of some twelve kings, whom 
the Assyrians called simply Khatti-kings and kings of the seacoast, and with 
them those of ten kings who ruled in Cyprus, to offer him their homage and 
presents. 


When the ten Cypriote rulers, whose names have for the most part a Greek 
sound, joined in the homage of the Assyrian, Phoenician, and Canaanite 
kings, it is obvious that Esarhaddon’s army, when it pursued the flying king 
to Cyprus, had there re-established the Assyrian rule which had not been 
exercised since the time of Sargon. 


All these princes had to bring him costly material for the building of his 
great palace at Nineveh. There is an inclination to credit Esarhaddon with a 
special preference for Babylon, and to assume that he liad made that town 
his headquarters, at least towards tlie end of his life. Our knowledge of the 
building he erected is, however, not favourable to this view. He certainly 
governed directly and not merely by vassal-kings that part of his realm of 
which Babylon was the capital, and there are good grounds for the 
assumj)tion that he actually cherislied the intention of establishing himself 
at Babylon ; but it is none the less certain that for liim, as for his fathers, 
until the nomination of Asshurbanapal as vassal-king of Assyria, the centre 
of the dominion was Assyria, and the Assyrian capital was his chief liome. 
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Although Esarhaddon now imitated his father in his care for the decoration 
of the Assj-rian capital, he did not limit himself to this so exclusively as his 
predecessors. On the contrary he boasts of having built the temples of the 
town of Asshur and Accad, and of having adorned them with silver and 
gold. That he did not neglect Accad or Babylonia is shown by the work, 
wliich surpassed all other undertakings, completed in his reign and for 
which he gave orders in his early years, — the reconstruction of the ruined 
capital itself. 


In Ehim it was with disapproving eyes that men regarded this renovation of 
Babylon by an Assyrian king and with it the re-establishment of the 
Assyrian rule in that territory. The king of Elam, Ummanaldash II, therefore 
decided to attack Esarhaddon in this part of the country. In 675, the sixth 
year of Esarhaddon’s reign, he invaded Babylon with an army, we know not 
on what pretext, and penetrated as far as Sippar. The misfortune was not, 
however, a lasting one. In that very year Ummanaldash died in his palace. 
Perhaps there is some connection between these Elamite disturbances and 
Esarhaddon’s campaign against the (to us) unknown country of Ruriza 
which he conquered in Tebet of the year 673. This may be said with 
certainty of the measures which he took against the Gambuli. That warlike 
Aramaic-Chaldean race, which had once constituted the vanguard of 
Merodach-baladan’s army, had then, at least, dwelt in a swampy tract of 
country where they lived ”like fish in the midst of the rivers.” At this time 
their king was Belbasha (En-basha?), the son of Bananu, and in his 
impracticable country he had been able to preserve his independence. It was 
not he and his Gambulians that Esarhaddon now feared, but rather that he 
might easily be won over to ally himself with his neighbour Elam. Belbasha 
is pressed to choose and Esarhaddon makes ready to convince him by the 
unanswerable argument of his arms. But the Aramaean does not wait for the 
struggle. Knowing well that he has now no help from Elam to look to, he 
decides of his own accord to attest his submission to Assyria and sends the 
required presents. Thus Esarhaddon gains his object. The submission is 
accepted, the country spared, the capital, Shapi-Bel, extraordinarily 


891 Formosus elected by influence of Guido of Spoleto. The papacy enters 
a period of anarchy. The popes are elevated by whichever rival party is in 
the ascendant, ” obtaining,” says Reichel, ” their pontificate by crime, and 
vacating it by murder.” 


896 Boniface VII dies in a few days. The Italian party elects Stephen VI. * 
He mutilates the dead body of Formosus. 


897 Stephen imprisoned and strangled. Romanus occupies the see a few 
months. Theodore II, who belongs to the faction of Formosus. 


898 John IX, though of Formosus’ party, submits to the emperor Lambert. 
The right 


of plundering the pope’s palace, on his decease, is prohibited. 
900 Benedict IV. 
901 He crowns Louis of Provence, the rival of Berengar. 


903 Leo V. In a few months he is imprisoned by Christopher, one of his 
chaplains, who 


secures his own election. 


904 Christopher driven from Rome by the soldiers of Berengar. Election of 
Sergius III. 


The infamous Theodora and her daughters, Marozia and Theodora, have 
complete influence over Sergius. They further the aims of Berengar’s party. 
Complete degradation of the papacy. 911 Anastasius ITI. 


913 Lando. 


914 John X, archbishop of Ravenna, is elected through influence of 
Theodora, whose paramour he is. He proves an able pontiff, and forms a 
league among the Italian dukes to resist the Saracens, and, in furtherance of 
this project, 916 crowns Berengar emperor ; then, for the first time in the 


history of the papacy, the pope goes forth to battle, defeats the Saracens, 
and destroys the fortress of Garigliano. 
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925 John expels the marquis Alberic, lover or husband of Marozia. 
Marozia’s power increases. She seizes the castle of St. Angelo. On death of 
Alberic she marries Duke Guido of Tuscany. 


926 Treaty between Hugo of Provence and John. 


928 John imprisoned by Marozia’s party, and dies, probably by violence. 
Leo VI. 


929 Stephen VII. 


931 John XI, son of Marozia and Sergius III or Alberic, elected through his 
mother’s 


influence. Guido is dead, and Marozia marries Hugo of Provence. 


932 Rome rebels at this. Alberic, brother of the pope, casts him and 
Marozia into prison, 


and makes himself master of Rome. Alberic marries the daughter of Hugo. 
936 Death of John in prison. He has exercised his spiritual functions, but 
the government 


of Rome has been conducted by Alberic. Leo VII. 939 Stephen VIII. 941 
Martin II. 946 Agapetus II. These four are appointed by the sole will of 
Alberic @@@ they have no 


power. 953 Death of Alberic, leaving his authority to his son, Octavian. 955 
On death of Agapetus, Octavian is elected pope. He takes the name of John 
XII, 


the first to take an ecclesiastical name. 


961 John, threatened by Berengar II, appeals to King Otto I of Germany, 
who comes at 


once to Germany and is crowned king at Pavia. 


962 John crowns Otto emperor at Rome. Pope and Roman people take oath 
of allegiance 


to Otto. Otto returns to Pavia, and learns that John, fearing his mastery, has 
entered into correspondence with the deposed Italian king, Adalbert. He 
sends officers to investigate this, and they return with a long list of crimes 
charged against John by the Roman people. 


963 Adalbert returns to Rome. Otto marches thither. The pope and Adalbert 
flee. Trial 


and deposition of the pope by Otto. Leo VIII, the chief secretary of the 
Roman see, is elected. 96-4 Otto leaves Rome. A rebellion forces Leo to 
flee, and the gates are opened to John, who reassumes his office. The people 
embrace his cause. Death of John, probably at the hands of an injured 
husband. Disregarding the emperor and Leo, the people elect a new pope, 
Benedict V. Otto proceeds against the anti-pope, who submits and is 
degraded. Leo, in council, recognises right of Otto and his successors in the 
kingdom of Italy to elect his own successors to the empire. 


965 John XIII (bishop of Xarni). On account of his haughtiness the Romans 
expel him. 


The prefect Rotfred assumes government of Rome. 


966 Otto comes to Rome on appeal of John. Rotfred killed ; John restored. 
Otto treats 


the Romans barbarously. Overawed by Otto, the Romans let John reign in 
peace. 


972 The see vacant for three months, on death of John, while Otto is 
consulted. Benedict VI elected. 


974 Bonifazio Francone, at the instigation of the Tuscan party, imprisons 
Benedict, strangles him, and assumes the papacy as Boniface VII. This anti- 
pope compelled to flee in a month to Constantinople. He carries off all the 
treasure from St. Peter’s. Election of Benedict VII. who excommunicates 
Boniface and, under protection of Otto II, rules in peace. 


983 John XIV. Death of Otto in Rome. 


984 Boniface suddenly reappears, imprisons John (who dies by starvation 
or poison), and 


seats himself in the papal chair. Re-establishment of the Roman Republic 
with the consul Crescentius at its head. 


985 Sudden death of Boniface. John XV. Crescentius compels him to leave 
Rome, and 


he appeals to Otto HI. 


987 John is permitted to return. He now rules, but in subjection to the 
consul and senate. 


996 On death of John, Otto brings about election of his kinsman, Gregory V 
(Bruno, duke of Carinthia). He crowns Otto emperor. Crescentius 
condemned to exile, but pardoned at intercession of Gregory, to whom he 
takes oath of fidelity. Crescentius compels Gregory to flee, and puts John X 
VI (Philagathus) in the papal chair. 


998 Otto, as soon as possible, comes to Italy. John escapes, but is brought 
back and 


horribly punished. Crescentius surrenders, and is put to death. Gregory 
restored. 


999 Death of Gregory, perhaps by poison. Silvester II (Gerbert). Otto and 
Gregory 


plan together to restore the empire to its grandeur in the Augustan Age 
OOO the emperor to have boundless temporal, and the pope boundless 
Spiritual, power. 


1001 The Roman nobles revolt at this idea, but are quickly brought to 
terms. 


1002 Death of Otto, probably by poison administered by Stephania, widow 
of Crescentius. 
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1003 Death of Gregory, perhaps due also to poisoning by Stephania. The 
plans to rescue 


the papacy from the patricians and populace of Rome have thus failed. John 
XVII 


(Sicco) occupies the see six months. John XVIII (Fanasus). 1009 Sergius 
IV. Rome is again a republic, with the patrician John, son of Crescentius, at 


its head. The Tuscan party is in the ascendency. 1012 Benedict VIII elected 
by the Tusculan party, to which the house of Crescentius has 


yielded the power. An anti-pope, Gregory, is set up by the party of 
Crescentius. 


Benedict has to flee, but soon returns to Rome, protected by the emperor 
Henry II. 1014 Benedict administers a defeat to the Saracens near Pisa. 


1021 Benedict assists Henry II in his war against the Byzantines in southern 
Italy. 1024 On Benedict’s death the Tusculan party elevates his brother, 
John XIX, a layman, to 


the papal chair. 1033 On John’s death the power of the Tusculan house 
secures the pontificate for his young 


nephew, Benedict IX. 1042 The ” Truce of God ” sanctioned. 


1044 Benedict, after leading a vicious and’depraved life, is driven from 
Rome by the people. 


They then elect Silvester III, but Benedict returns in triumph, and the anti- 
pope flees. 


1045 Benedict sells the pontificate to Gregory VI (Johannes Gratianus) of 
the house of Tusculum, a man of learning and unimpeachable chastity, who 
endeavours to institute reforms. 


1046 The scandal of Benedict’s act leads to Henry III assembling the 
Council of Sutri, which 


deposes the three popes and elects Suidgar bishop of Bamberg, Clement II, 
to the papal chair. The council gives the emperor the right of nominating 
future popes, which displeases the Roman clergy and people. 


THE AGE OF GREATNESS [1046-1305 a.d.] 


A new era is inaugurated for the papacy. The power of the popes begins to 
overshadow that of the emperors. 


1047 Clement s\Imnlons a council to condemn the all-pervading vice of 
simony. Death of 


Clement. Benedict IX seizes the throne and holds it for nine months. 


1048 Poppo, bishop of Brixen, Damasus II, appointed pope by the emperor. 
Benedict flees 


on his appearance. Damasus dies in less than a month. Hildebrand voices 
the objections of the Roman clergy as to the power of the emperor to 
appoint the popes. Bruno, bishop of Toul, Leo IX, is the imperial choice for 
the next pope. 


1049 With the assistance of Hildebrand, Leo plans many reforms, including 
prohibition of 


marriage to the clergy, simony, etc. The synods of Rome, Rheims, and 
Mainz enact reformatory canons. Leo forms the college of cardinals. 1049- 
1051 Leo visits France and Germany. 


1052 Third visit of Leo to Germany to mediate between Henry III and 
Andrew of Hungary. 


1053 Campaign of Leo against the Normans. Capture of Leo at Civitella. 
Treaty of Hildebrand with Berengar of Tours. 


1054 Leo returns to Rome and dies. Hildebrand goes to the emperor as 
plenipotentiary of 


the Roman clergy and people. 


1055 Gebhard of Eichstadt, Victor II, Hildebrand’s candidate, made pope. 
He carries on 


Leo’s work of reform. 
1056 Death of Henry III, leaving infant son, furthers plan of Hildebrand. 


1057 The Romans reassert their right to create popes on death of Victor. 
Cardinal Frederick 


of Lorraine, Stephen IX, made pope. 


1058 Stephen dies. Ignoring the empress Agnes, the Roman party makes 
Giovanni di Velletri, 


Benedict X, pope, getting the most lavish grants from him. The empress 
empowers Hildebrand to proceed with new election. 


1059 Gerard, archbishop of Florence, Nicholas II, is elected and Benedict 
declared deposed. 


Hildebrand determines to deal a blow at the imperial prerogative. Second 
Lateran Council. The election of pope is vested solely with the cardinal- 
bishops. Simony and clerical marriage forbidden. 1061 Election of Anselmo 


Baggio, Alexander II, without consent of emperor, inaugurates the great 
struggle between pope and emperor. The imperial party calls a council at 
Bale and elects Pietro Cadolaus Honorius II. He advances to Rome. 


1063 The anti-pope driven by the Normans into the castle of St. Angelo, 
where he holds his 


position until 


1064 when the fall of Adalbert crushes his last hopes. The schism is healed 
by Hanno, and 


Alexander universally acknowledged pope. Resistance to the decrees of 
celibacy is strong. 
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1073 Hildebrand, Gregory VII. His election is confirmed by the emperor. 
His main objects are the enforcement of celibacy among the clergy and the 
prohibition of investiture by the laity which is the great cause of simony. He 


demands that Henry IV shall acquiesce in all the newly assumed 
prerogatives of the papacy. 


1075 Lay investiture prohibited. Breach between pope and Henry IV. 


1076 Henry calls diet at Worms and declares pope deposed. Gregory 
excommunicates 


Henry, who is suspended from his royal office by Diet of Tribur. 


1077 Henry humbles himself before the pope at Canossa. Gregory 
establishes the principle 


of the papal power to judge kings. 


1080 Second excommunication of Henry. His adherents call a council and 
declare Gregory 


deposed. Election of Guibert, archbishop of Ravenna, Clement III, as anti- 
pope. 


1081 Henry finally takes Rome. Gregory shuts himself in the castle of St. 
Angelo. Clement 


crowns Henry emperor. The Normans take Rome. Robert Guiscard releases 
Gregory, who goes to Salerno and dies the following year. Clement III rules 
at Rome. 


1086 The cardinals elect Desiderius, abbot of Monte Cassino, Victor III, 
pope. He lives 


mostly at Monte Cassino. < 
1087 Death of Victor. 


1088 Five months after Victor’s death Eudes, bishop of Ostia, Urban II, is 
elected pope. He 


resides at Monte Cassino. 1091 Urban in Rome. Clement holds only the 
Vatican, St. Angelo, and the Lateran. 1095 Urban preaches the First 
Crusade in France. Council of Clermont. 


1099 Paschal II. He expels Clement III from Rome, who dies the following 
year. 


1100 On Clement’s death, Theodore, anti-pope, is elected by the imperial 
party. He falls 


into Paschal’s hands and condemned to be a hermit. 1102 Albert anti-pope 
@@@ he is thrust into a monastery. 


1105 Silvester IV, anti-pope. He is eventually deposed by the emperor 
himself. 


1106 On death of Henry IV, the question of investiture is renewed with 
Henry V. 


1110 Henry V makes a warlike descent on Italy. Treaty of Sutri, 
compromising rights of 


the church. 


1111 Paschal refuses to crown Henry, who imprisons both pope and 
cardinals. Paschal 


compelled to bestow the crown on Henry. 


1115 Death of the countess Matilda, leaving her possessions to the pope. 
Henry threatens 


another visit to Rome. 


1116 Excommunication of Henry in the Lateran Council. Henry advances 
on Rome. The 


pope retreats to Benevento. 


1118 Paschal returns to Rome. He dies. The cardinals elect Giovanni da 
Gaeta, Gelasius II. 


He is at once seized by Cencius Frangipani. The Transteverines compel his 
surrender. Henry V arrives in Rome. The pope flees to Gaeta, where he is 
consecrated. Henry, with the assent of the people, makes Maurice Bourdin, 
Gregory VIII, anti-pope. On Hen-ry’s departure, Gelasius returns to Rome, 
but, again attacked, leaves Rome for France. 


1119 Death of Gelasius at Lyons. Election of Guido, archbishop of Vienne, 
Calixtus II. 


He excommunicates Henry and the anti-pope, and sets out for Rome. 
1120 Calixtus captures Gregory and submits him to great degradation. 


1121 Death of Gregory in prison. Celestine II anti-pope. 


fortified, the command laid on the prince to furnish it with bowmen and to 
defend it as “the door which unlocks Elam.” How well Esarhaddon had 
judged was to be shoAvn later, when his heir had to punish the son and 
successor of Belbasha for his intrigues with Elam. 


These few facts, with the circumstance that, in the same year, 673, probably 
while the court was at Babylon, the queen died, are all that we know 
concerning the history of the southern realm under the reign of Esarhaddon. 


More is known of the king’s warlike expeditions, or at least those of his 
army, for it is not likely that he himself took part in them all. Some of them 
are of little importance to history, or were directed against tribes whose 
locality we can no longer determine. We pass them over in silence here. 
Attention may, however, be called to an expedition against Teushpa, the 
king of the Kimmirri or Cimmerians, or more accurately against the 
Umman-manda, who dwelt at a great distance, and who were afterwards to 
be the cause of so much trouble to Asshur and Babylon. The Cimmerians 
are also referred to in other records as the enemies of Assyria in 
Esarhaddon’s day. According to the.se they joined in a great coalition which 
was formed against Asshur ; at its head stood Kashtariti of Kar-Kasshi, a 
Median prince, who evidently dwelt on the borders of Elam, and 
Manmitiarsu, governor of the Medes, and to which the Manneans also 
belonged. At the 
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outset, at least, they were successful, took several towns now unknown to 
us (Khartam, Kishassu, and five others), and so great was the fear which 
they thus spread through Assyria, that in order to propitiate the gods, the 
priest (amelu khalti) was commanded to perform sacred rites and celebrate 
festivals in their honour from 3rd Airu to the 15th Abu — that is, during 
one hundred days. The issue of the struggle is not given in the Assyrian 
records, but it appears that the Babylonian chronicle told of the invasion of 
Assyria by the Kimmirri and of their defeat. 


1122 The Concordat of Worms settles the question of investiture. The 
emperor cedes the 


right of investiture by ring and staff. The pope allows the election of 
bishops and abbots according to canonical procedure in the presence of the 
emperor, but without bribery or compulsion. 


1124 Lambert di Fagnano, Honorius II, elected through the Frangipani 
influence. lie rules in peace with Germany, but heads the papal forces in the 
south of Italy. 


1130 At death of Honorius, a portion of the cardinals elect Gregorio de’ 
Papi, Innocent II. The remainder choose Peter Leonis, Anacletus II, who 
gains the support of Roger of Sicily. Innocent wins over Bernard of 
Clairvaux, and, through him, Lothair II. 


1132 Lothair goes to Italy against Anacletus and Roger. 


1133 Coronation of Lothair by Innocent, who gives him the allodial 
possessions of the 


countess Matilda as a fief. 


1138 Death of Anacletus settles the disputed election. Gregorio Conti, 
Victor IV, the new 


anti-pope, holds out for two months. All Rome acknowledges Innocent. 


1139 Great Lateran Council. It condemns Arnold of Brescia. The pope 
asserts his unlimited power over the episcopal order. Innocent goes to war 
with Roger of Sicily and is taken prisoner. He is released on recognising 
Roger’s title and kingdom. 


1143 Guido di Castello, Celestine II. 


1144 Lucius II. The Roman people carry out the plans of Arnold of Brescia, 
institute a 


republic, and accept only the spiritual authority of the pope. Lucius appeals 
to the emperor, Conrad, in vain. 
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1145 Death of Lucius while storming the Capitol. The abbot, Bernard, of 
Pisa, Eugenius 


III, succeeds. He recovers Rome from Arnold of Brescia. The republic 
capitulates. 


1146 Arnold regains Rome. Eugenius flees to France. He becomes the 
satellite of Bernard 


of Clairvaux. Council of Vezelay promotes Second Crusade. 
1153 Conrad, bishop of Sabina, Anastasius IV. 
1154 Nicholas Breakspear, Adrian IV. 


1155 Rome put under religious interdiction. The clergy and people compel 
the senate to 


yield. Banishment and execution of Arnold of Brescia. Coronation of 
Frederick Barbarossa. 


1156 Frederick retires to Germany. Alliance of Adrian with Sicily. 
1157 Quarrel of Frederick and Adrian. 
1158 Frederick goes to Italy to settle quarrel. 


1159 Frederick threatened with excommunication. Adrian dies. The election 
divided: 


Rolando Ranuci, Alexander III, and Octavian, cardinal of St. Cecilia, Victor 
IV. 


1160 Frederick summons Council of Pavia to decide claim of the two 
popes. On account 


of Alexander’s haughty attitude Frederick recognises Victor. 1162 After 
many struggles with Victor, Alexander takes refuge in France. 


1164 Death of Victor. Guido of Crema, Paschal III, chosen by a small 
faction to succeed 


as anti-pope. He does not dare enter Rome. 
1165 Alexander returns to Rome where the senate receives him. 


1167 Frederick takes Rome and installs Paschal. His second coronation by 
Paschal. 


1168 The cause of Paschal much weakened by departure of Frederick. 
Death of Paschal. 


John, bishop of Tusculum, Calixtus II succeeds as anti-pope. His power 
grows weaker. 


1176 Frederick makes armistice with pope and Lombards after defeat at 
Legnano. 


1177 Reconciliation of Frederick and Alexander at Venice. 
1178 Calixtus abdicates his title. End of the schism. 

1181 Ubaldo Allucingoli, Lucius III. 

1182 Rebellion in Rome drives Lucius out. 


1185 Humbert Crivelli, Urban III. He lives chiefly at Verona. He quarrels 
with Frederick over several matters. 


1187 Death of Urban as he is about to excommunicate Frederick. Albert, 
cardinal of San 


Lorenzo, Gregory VIII. He preaches a crusade. He goes to Pisa to settle 
quarrel between Genoa and Pisa and dies. Paolo Scolari, Clement III. 


1188 Clement makes peace with the Roman people. 


1191 Giacinto Orsini, Celestine III. Surrender of Tusculum to the Romans. 
1194 The pope excommunicates Henry VI for his cruelty to the Sicilians. 


1198 Lothario Conti, Innocent III. His pontificate marks the culmination of 
the papal 


power. Innocent preaches the Fifth Crusade. He compels the prefect of 
Rome to swear allegiance to him, thus practically establishing the temporal 
sovereignty of the pope over Rome. He orders the seneschal Markwald of 
Anweiler to surrender the march of Ancona. Death of Constanza. Markwald 
lays claim to the administration of Sicily. Association of Guelfs with papal 


party. 


1199 Conrad of Lutzenberg, count of Spoleto, is forced to return to 
Germany. The Italian 


cities welcome Innocent as a deliverer. 


1201 Decision in favour of Otto IV, of Germany. Defeat of Markwald by 
Walter de 


Brienne and the papal army. Innocent compels Philip Augustus to take back 
his divorced wife. 


1202 Alfonso IX refuses to annul his marriage to his cousin. Papal interdict 
in the kingdom of Leon. Innocent protests against the crusaders’ expedition 
against Zara. 1204 Innocent sends legate to crown Joannice king of 
Bulgaria. Dominic begins to preach hi Languedoe. 


1208 Resistance of King John of England to the consecration of Stephen 
Langton as archbishop of Canterbury. Interdiction placed on England. 


1209 Otto abandons the lands of the countess Matilda and other territories 
in Italy to the 


pope. Innocent crowns him. Excommunication of King John. Crusade 
against the Albigenses is begun. 


1210 Excommunication of Otto who has not given up all the territories he 
promised. 


Foundation of the Franciscan order. 


1212 Innocent makes Frederick II king of Germany. He deposes King John 
and offers 


crown of England to Philip Augustus. 
1213 John submits to the pope. 


1215 Innocent attempts to annul Magna Charta. Fourth Lateran Council. 
Transubstantiation a doctrine. Auricular confession enforced. Coronation of 
Frederick II as king of Germany, who promises to undertake a crusade. 
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1216 Confirmation of the Dominican order. Death of Innocent. Cencio 
Savelli, Honorius 


III, elected. 
1217 Honorius obliges Andrew of Hungary to undertake a crusade. 


1220 Coronation of Frederick as emperor. He renews promises to go to the 
Holy Land. 1223 Congress at Ferentino. Frederick pledges himself to start 
within two years. 1225 Frederick obtains another delay. On account of 
trouble with the senate Honorius goes to Tivoli. 


1227 Ugolino Conti, Gregory IX. He excommunicates Frederick, who 
makes an unsuccessful attempt to start for the Holy Land. Ezzelino da 
Romano drives the Guelfs out of Verona and Vicenza. 


1228 Second excommunication of Frederick for starting without absolution. 
The pope 


sends his army into Apulia. 


1229 The papal army ravages Apulia but Frederick hastens back from Syria 
to recover his 


territory. He is excommunicated a third time. Close of the Albigensian 
Crusade. Council of Toulouse forbids reading of Scripture by laymen and 
adopts severe measures for the suppression of heresy. 


1230 The pope and Frederick are reconciled. Great flood in Rome. 


1231 Negotiations are opened for the union of the Greek and Latin 
churches. 


1232 Tribunals of the Inquisition established in southern France. 
1233 The Germans put to death the first inquisitor. 
1234 Rising in Rome drives Gregory from the city. 


1238 League of Venice, Genoa, and the pope against Frederick, on account 
of his growing 


power and successes in Lombardy. 
1239 Excommunication of Frederick and charges preferred against him. 


1240 Gregory proclaims a crusade against Frederick, who invades the papal 
territory. 


1241 Frederick’s fleets capture twenty-two Genoese galleys, containing 
many ecclesiastics on 


their way to a council at Rome. They are imprisoned. Death of Gregory. 
Goffredo Castiglione, Celestine IV, elected. He dies in eighteen days. The 
see is vacant. 


1243 Frederick releases some of the imprisoned ecclesiastics that an 
election may take 


place. Senibaldi di Fieschi, Innocent IV, is chosen. Peace negotiations fail. 
1244 Innocent escapes to Lyons. 


1245 Innocent calls the Thirteenth General Council at Lyons. Frederick is 
excommunicated and deposed. 


1246 Louis IX fails in an attempt to reconcile Innocent and Frederick. 
Innocent demands 


large sums from England, France, and Italy, to prosecute his struggle with 
Frederick, and this causes great discontent in those countries. 


1247 Frederick besieges the papal forces in Parma. 
1248 Frederick raises the siege. 
1250 Death of Frederick. 


1251 Return of Innocent to Italy. He goes to Perugia to reside. 
Excommunication of 


Conrad. The pope incites Sicily and Apulia to rebellion. Manfred puts the 
rebels down. 


1252 Conrad IV and Manfred attack Naples, and capture Capua. 
1253 Surrender of Naples to Conrad. 


1254 The pope bestows the crown of Sicily on Prince Edmund of England. 
Death of Innocent, at Naples, on an expedition “against Manfred. Rinaldo 
di Segni, Alexander IV. Rise of the Flagellants. 


1255 The people of Messina expel the papal governor. The papal legate 
makes treaty with 


Manfred, but Alexander will not ratify it, claiming that Edmund is king of 
Sicily. The English parliament will not grant Edmund the money to take the 
throne. 


1256 Manfred makes himself supreme in Sicily in the name of Conradin. 
Imprisonment of 


the senator Brancaleone, who is released by the people(1258). 
Establishment of the Augustine order of mendicant friars. 


1257 Interdiction of Portugal on account of divorce of Alfonso III. 


1258 Battle of Corticella. Ezzelino da Romano defeats the pope’s army, and 
captures Brescia. 


1259 Excommunication of Manfred, who has been crowned the previous 
year. The pope 


decides the question of emperorship in favour of Richard of Cornwall. Fall 
of the Ghibelline champion, Ezzelino da Romano. 


1260 The Ghibellines regain Florence. Execution of Alberic da Romano. 


1261 Death of Alexander in exile. Jacques Pantale’on, patriarch of 
Jerusalem, Urban IV. 


1262 Urban, to resist Conradin, offers crown of Sicily to Charles of Anjou. 
The Ghibellines in Tuscany acknowledge Manfred. 


1263 Milan refuses to accept Otto Visconti as archbishop of the city. 
1264 Charles of Anjou appointed senator of Rome. Death of Urban. 


1265 Guy Foulques, Clement IV. Coronation of Charles of Anjou as king of 
Sicily. 
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1269 Death of Clement. The see is vacant for over two years, owing to 
discord among the 


cardinals. 1271 Teobaldo diVisconti, Gregory X. Rudolf of Habsburg 
acknowledges papal supremacy. 


1273 Gregory excommunicates the inhabitants of many north Italian cities 
for banding 


against Charles of Anjou. 


1274 Fourteenth General Council at Lyons. A new crusade is preached, and 
a union of 


the Greek and Latin churches is effected. The union is never fully accepted 
in the Eastern Empire, and soon falls to pieces. 


1276 Death of Gregory. Pietro di Tarantasia, Innocent V, dies in five 
months. Ottoboni Fiesco, Adrian V, dies in six weeks. Pedro Juliani, John 
XX or XXI. 


1277 Giovani Gaetano, Nicholas III, ” II Comperto.” He belongs to the 
Orsini family. 


1278 Cession of Romagna, the exarchate of Ravenna, and other territory, by 
Rudolf of 


Habsburg, to the pope, who acts as ruling sovereign over all his dominions. 
Nicholas is hostile to Charles. Nepotism practised by Nicholas. 


1280 Death of Nicholas in the midst of plans to establish his family in 
kingdoms in Italy. 


Discord caused by Charles in the College of Cardinals. 


1281 Simon de Brion, Martin IV, elected after six months, through 
influence of Charles. 


The pope retires to Orvieto. 


1282 Martin excommunicates Pedro of Aragon, who has been declared king 
of Sicily after 


the ” Sicilian Vespers.” 
1283 The pope offers crown of Aragon to Charles of Valois. 


1285 Death of Charles quiets the affairs of Sicily. Giacomo Savelli, 
Honorius IV. 


1287 Honorius prevents ratification of treaty between Aragon and France. 
Death of 


Honorius, and owing to disputes, the cardinals fail for ten months to elect a 
new pope. 


1288 Girolamo d’ Ascoli, Nicholas IV. 


1289 After liberation of Charles the Lame of Naples, -the pope absolves 
him from all conditions, by which he obtains his freedom. The Guelf and 
Ghibelline contest continues fiercely in the north. Nicholas becomes 
enslaved to the Colonnas. 


1292 Death of Nicholas. The see vacant for over two years. 


1291 Election of Pietro di Murrhone, Celestine V, a lowly hermit. The 
cardinals repent, and compel him to abdicate. Benedict Cajetan, Boniface 
VIII, elected. He carries the papal pretensions further than any other pope, 
and prepares the wr ay for the Reformation. 


1296 Boniface begins his great struggle with Philip the Fair by issuing a 
bull excommunicating all princes who tax the clergy. Edward I of England 
outlaw’s all the clergy who obey this bull, and Philip retaliates by 
prohibiting the exportation of gold and silver out of France. Interdiction of 
Sicily. The Sicilians invade Calabria. 


1297 Excommunication of the entire Colonna family because a member of 
it plundered a 


Perhaps this gave Esarhaddon an opportunity to revenge himself on the 
Medes and to conduct a war against their country with great persistence. He 
penetrated farther into it than any of his forefathers — namely, to the land 
of Patusharra (Patiskhoria?) which lay deep in Median territory, in the 
neighbourhood of the Bikni Mountains, where so much crystal was found. 
There ruled Shitir-parna and Eparna, two powerful princes whose names 
appear to be Iranian. They were subdued by the Assyrians and carried to 
Assyria with a rich booty, consisting chiefly of cattle, horses, and chariots. 
This visitation had the result that other princes from farther Media, who had 
not hitherto acknowledged the Assyrian supremacy, came of their own 
accord and tendered their submission. 


At the other extremity of his empire, Esarhaddon maintained his 
sovereignty in the same fashion. The means by which Assyria had made 
herself, and remained during many centuries, the mistress of western Asia, 
was the pursuit of a traditional policy whose principles the impulsive 
Sennacherib had forsaken in the most deplorable fashion, but which 
distinguished Esarhaddon, as well as his grandfather Sargon. By a judicious 
blending of gracious forgiveness on the one hand and severe punishment on 
the other, he managed not only to confirm Assyrian sovereignty in the 
northern regions of Arabia, but also to extend it. Faithful to the rule by 
which those who had submitted of their own accord must be at once taken 
in favour, and admitted as allies, he listened to the petition of King Hazael 
(Khazailu) of Kedar when the latter came to Nineveh and requested that the 
images of the gods which had been carried thither, might be given back. 
Esarhaddon had them restored, caused his name and his famous deeds to be 
inscribed on them, and gave them back to Hazael. But on this king’s death 
he took care that the latter’s son Ya’lu, whom he raised to be king in his 
father’s stead, should be still more closely bound to Assyria and pay higher 
tribute. Under the same condition he restored to another tribe, together with 
the gods of which they had been previously despoiled, a certain princess 
Tabua who had been carried away from their midst and had grown up in the 
royal palace at Nineveh, and thus reinstated her in her position. It was soon 
evident that he had an object in these tokens of favour. He wished by this 
means to smooth himself a path to some Arabian tribes beyond, which were 
still independent and therefore dangerous to the frontiers, and who roamed 
about in the land of Bazu and in the mountains of Khazu. The march thither 


papal convoy. 

1298 The pope proclaims a crusade against the Colonnas. 

1299 Surrender of Palestrina to the papal army. It is razed to the ground. 
1300 Plenary indulgence of Boniface. 


1301 Boniface is prevented by the English parliament from interfering in 
the affairs of Scotland. Renewed quarrel with Philip over his imprisonment 
of the bishop of Pamiers. Charles of Valois is invited into Italy. 


1302 Publication of the bull declaring that the church can have only one 
head. 


1303 Philip burns a bull of excommunication issued by Boniface and 
refuses to acknowledge 


him as pope. Capture of Boniface by Guillaume de Nogaret. Death of 
Boniface Niccolo Boccasini, Benedict XI. He attempts to conciliate France 
and the Colonna family. 1301 Benedict excommunicates those who take 
part in the capture of Boniface. Death of Benedict, probably by poison, at 
the hands of the French party. 


THE “BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY” [1305-1378 a. d.] 


1305 The influence of Philip the Fair in the College of Cardinals brings 
about the election of Bertrand d’Agoust, Clement V. The pope does not 
interfere in Philip’s persecution of the Templars. 


1309 The pope removes his residence to Avignon, principally because of 
the strife between 


the Orsini and Colonnas, in Rome. He pronounces a fearful ban of 
excommunication against the Venetians, in a quarrel over the possession of 
Ferrara. The Venetians driven from Ferrara, which is annexed to the papal 
States. 


1310 Revolt of Ferrara and its severe punishment by the papal government. 


1311 Suppression of the Templars at the Council of Vienne. 
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1314 The pope makes the king of Naples viceroy of Italy. The Guelf party 
is now in the ascendant. Death of Clement. The see is vacant for over two 
years. 


1316 Jacques d’Euse, John XXI or XXII, of the French party, elected. 
1317 The people of Ferrara restore the city to the Este family. 


1322 The Visconti capture Cremona, and the whole family is 
excommunicated. John 


offers to recognise Frederick of Austria king of Germany, in return for his 
help. Frederick sends an army to Italy, but withdraws it. 


1323 Excommunication of Ludwig IV of Bavaria. The papal forces take 
Alessandria and 


Tortona, and lay siege to Milan. Excommunication of Ludwig TV of 
Bavaria for helping the Visconti. 


1324 The papal and Sicilian forces defeated by Galeazzo Visconti at Vaprio. 


1326 John incites the duke of Lithuania to attack the Teutonic knights. The 
papal forces capture Parma and Reggio. 


1328 Ludwig IV, crowned in Rome by Sciarra Colonna, obtains a decree 
from the Roman 


people that the pope must reside in Rome. John is declared deposed, and 
Pietro di Corvara, JSlckolas V, made pope. 


1329 The Ghibellines turn against Ludwig ; the Visconti and Este families 
treat with the 


pope. Nicholas abdicates, and is imprisoned at Avignon. 


1332 John of Bohemia, who has settled the troubles of the Ghibellines, 
plots with the pope 


to obtain Italy. 


1333 The papal forces defeated at Ferrara. John abandons his designs on 
Italy, and returns 


to Bohemia. 1331 The papal party loses most of its captured cities. Death of 
John, as he is about to be tried for heresy. Jacques Founder, Benedict XII. 
He begins to build the palace of the popes at Avignon, and attempts to curb 
the luxury of the monastic orders. 1338 The German electors declare that 
the pope has no jurisdiction over Germany. 1312 Pierre Roger, Clement VI. 
The Romans send an embassy to urge him to return to 


Rome. He appoints the Fifty Year Jubilee. 1343 Clement renews 
excommunication of Ludwig. 1317 Revolution of Rienzi in Rome. He is 


elected tribune, and carries out many reforms. 


After a defeat of the nobles he commits many extravagant acts, and is 
compelled to 


abdicate. 
1348 Joanna of Naples sells Avignon to the pope. 
1349 The Flagellants declared to be heretics. 


1351 Rienzi delivered to the custody of the pope by Charles IV of 
Germany. 


1352 Etienne d’ Albert, Innocent VI. 


1351 Cardinal Albornoz restores papal power in Rome. Rienzi made 
senator. He rules 


badly, and is killed. 1356 The Golden Bull terminates the long strife 
between papacy and empire. 1362 Guillaume de Grimoard, Urban V. Most 
of the pope’s enemies have been quieted, but 


the Visconti still remain in open hostility. The pope desires to return to 
Rome, 


since the papal states are reduced to obedience. 1367 Urban removes to 
Rome. Death of Albornoz. 1370 Urban returns to Avignon and dies. Pierre 
Roger de Beaufort, Gregory XI. England 


and France reject his offers of mediation with contempt. Italy, after the 
death of 


Albornoz, attempts to free herself from the pope. The Visconti are all- 
powerful 


in the north. The whole south revolts. The Free Companies ravage the 
country. 


Sir John Hawkwood serves now the Guelfs and now the Ghibellines. 

1376 Mission of St. Catherine of Siena to urge the pope to return to Rome. 
1377 Arrival of Gregory at Rome. 

1378 Death of Gregory. 

THE GREAT SCHISM OF THE WEST [1378-1417 a.d.] 


1578 The Romans urge the election of a Roman pope ; under this pressure 
the cardinals choose Bartolommeo Prignani, Urban VI. The French 
cardinals immediately band against him, and, withdrawing to Fondi, 
pronounce the election invalid and elect Robert of Geneva, Clement VII. 
Germany, England, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Hungary, and Italy (except 
Naples) support Urban. France, Naples, Scotland, Savoy, Lorraine, and the 
Spanish kingdoms support Clement. Urban resides at Rome ; Clement, at 
Avignon. Urban excommunicates Clement. “Wycliffe attacks the papal 
primacy. 


1379 War between the two popes. Bloodshed and strife in Italy. Defeat of 
Clement’s 


forces in Urban’s crusade against Naples. St. Angelo surrenders. Clement 
retreats to Avignon. 
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1380 Joanna I of Naples attempts to poison Urban, who allies himself with 
Hungary. 


Charles of Durazzo reaches Rome on his way to Naples. 


1381 Conquest of Naples by Charles of Durazzo and the Hungarians. He 
takes the 


throne. 


1383 Urban VI goes to Naples, which Louis of Anjou, adopted by Joanna, 
has invaded. 


Urban obtains many advantages there for himself and family. 


1384 Hostilities arise between Urban and Charles, owing to the former’s 
arrogance. Louis 


dies, and his forces are dispersed. 


1385 Charles induces several cardinals to plot against Urban. They are 
seized and tortured. 


Urban excommunicates Charles, who ignores the bull. Siege and capture of 
Nocera by Charles’ artny. Urban flees to Genoa. Charles goes to Hungary, 
leaving Naples to his son, Ladislaus. 


1 386 Urban orders the imprisoned cardinals (except one) put to death. The 
doge of Venice 


compels Urban to leave Genoa ; he goes to Lucca. 
1387 Urban moves to Perugia. 


1388 Urban leaves Perugia for Naples, to which he has laid claim. His army 
breaks up, and 


he retires to Rome. 


1389 Death of Urban. Pietro Tomacelli, Boniface IX. Clement crowns 
Louis II of Anjou 


king of Naples. Boniface adopts a conciliatory spirit and recognises 
Ladislaus. 


1390 The Jubilee brings a great revenue into Boniface’s treasury. He 
recognises the many 


dynasties within the papal states. 1392 Through influence of Boniface, who 
goes to Perugia, the warfare among the states of northern Italy is 
terminated. 


1394 Death of Clement VII. Pedro de Luna, Benedict XIII, anti-pope. 
1395 The University of Paris tries without success to heal the schism. 


1398 France withdraws its allegiance from Benedict, who resists all efforts 
to make him 


abdicate. Scotland and Aragon alone remain faithful to him. Boniface 
makes himself master of Rome. 


1399 Surrender of Benedict, who has been besieged by the French in 
Avignon. He promises 


to abdicate if Boniface will do the same. 


1400 A reaction in favour of Benedict sets in. Rising of the Colonnas in 
Rome interferes with the Jubilee. The plague destroys many pilgrims. 
Edicts against the Bianchi. 


1402 Boniface declares Ladislaus king of Hungary. 


1403 The Visconti begin to lose their power. Boniface recovers Perugia, 
Bologna, and other 


towns by treaty. Benedict escapes from Avignon and recovers the allegiance 
of France. 


1401 Death of Boniface, followed by a rising in Rome. The Orsini defeat 
the Colonnas. 


Cosimo de’ Migliorati, Innocent VII. He possesses nothing in Rome but the 
Vatican and St. Angelo. Ladislaus of Naples comes to Rome to settle 
differences between pope and Romans. 


1405 Innocent takes refuge at Viterbo. Sack of the Vatican by the Roman 
populace. 


Ladislaus attempts to seize Rome, and the people return to the pope. Futile 
negotiations between Innocent and Benedict, who leave France for Genoa. 


1406 Benedict at Savona. The University of Paris proceeds against him. 
Innocent returns 


to Rome and dies. Angelo di Corraro, Gregory XII. 


1408 France, having tried in vain to end the schism, renounces obedience to 
either pope. 


Benedict at Perpignan. Ladislaus seizes Rome. Gregory finally settles in 
Rimini. The cardinals of both parties arrange for a council at Pisa. 


1409 Council of Pisa. The two popes refuse to appear, and are deposed. 
Pietro Philarghi, 


Alexander V, elected. The greater part of Christendom gives him allegiance, 
but Gregory is obeyed in Bavaria, Naples, and Friuli, and Benedict in 
Aragon. The three popes issue bulls of excommunication against each other. 
Alexander issues bull against heresy in Bohemia. 


1410 Rome is captured from Ladislaus by Alexander’s party. Death of 
Alexander. Baltasare Cossa, John XXII or XXIII. He allies himself with the 


cause of Louis of Anjou. 


1411 On the election of the emperor Sigismund, Germany gives allegiance 
to John. The 


pope, Louis, and the Orsini defeat Ladislaus at Roccasecca. 


1412 Peace between the pope and Ladislaus, who abandons Gregory. The 
latter flees from 


Gaeta to Rimini. John Huss protests against the sale of indulgences, and is 
excommunicated. 


1413 Ladislaus makes treaty, and seizes Rome and other papal possessions. 


John retreats to Florence, and turns to Sigismund for help. The Council of 
Constance is agreed on. 
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1414 Ladislaus enters Rome, but dies shortly after. The people restore 
Rome to John. 


John goes to Constance, and opens council. (Gregory and Benedict send 
representatives. 


1415 Deposition of John by the council. He is imprisoned. Voluntary 
abdication of Gregoiy. 


Benedict refuses to give up. Perfidious treatment and execution of John 
Huss. 


1416 Execution of Jerome of Prague at Constance. 


1417 The council considers measures of reform. Election of Otto di 
Colonna, Martin V, as 


pope. Benedict still opposes him. Death of Gregory. Andrea Braccio takes 
Rome. Sforza and the Neapolitans drive him out, and restore the papal 
governor. 


FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT 
REFORMATION 


[1417-1513 a.d.] 


1418 Close of the Council of Constance. Martin goes to Italy, accompanied 
by Sigismund. 


1419 Martin fixes his residence at Florence. John is pardoned, and dies. 


1420 Martin Sforza assists Louis III of Anjou in his attempts on Naples. 
Reconciliation 


of Martin and Braccio. The latter recovers Bologna for the pope. Martin 
goes to 


Rome. 1424 Death of Benedict XIII. Some of the cardinals elect Gil de 
Munion (“Egidius Nufios), 


Clement VIII, and a single French one elects Benedict XIV. Reform 
constitution 


of Martin. Death of Braccio. Martin soon recovers all the papal possessions. 
1429 Clement VIII submits to Martin. Cardinal Beaufort’s crusade against 
the Hussites. 


1431 Gabriel Condolmieri, Eugenius IV. He quarrels with the Colonnas, 
and deprives them 


of their offices. They take up arms agaiust him, but peace is made. Eugenius 
favours the Orsini. Opening of the Council of Bale. It declares itself, in 
spiritual matters, superior to the pope. Eugenius orders the council 
dissolved. 


1432 The council refuses to dissolve, and accuses the pope of contumacy. 


1433 Eugenius revokes his dissolution. Negotiations for a union with the 
Greek church are 


begun. 


1434 The limits of papal authority fixed by the council. Eugenius gives 
Francesco Sforza 


the march of Ancona. Rising in Rome against Eugenius, Niccolo 
Fortebraccio captures the city. Eugenius escapes to Florence. 


1435 Defeat and death of Fortebraccio. Eugenius quarrels with the council. 
1436 Eugenius removes to Bologna. 


1437 The Council of Bale summons Eugenius to answer charges ; he replies 
with a bull 


dissolving council and summoning another at Ferrara, to which the emperor 
of Constantinople, Joannes VIII, is invited, that a union between the two 
churches may be effected. The council ignores the bull, and continues its 
sittings. 


1438 The Council of Bale passes a decree suspending the pope. Opening of 
the Council of 


Ferrara attended by the emperor and patriarch of Constantinople. The 
pope’s fiscal rights annulled in France. The Council of Bale is henceforth 
recognised only in Germany. 


1439 The council removed to Florence. Union of the Greek and Latin 
churches effected. 


was very difiicult, 180 kashbu kakkar (double hours) through an arid desert 
full of snakes and scorpions, so that it appeared almost advisable to secure a 
safe retreat. If the expedition against these remote tribes had failed, we 
should have learned nothing of it, at least from Assyrian sources ; but it was 
successful. Six Arabian kings and two queens were defeated and probably 
put to death, and their treasures, gods, and subjects were then carried to 
Assyria ; so many of the latter, at least, that the remainder were unable to 
defend themselves. 


The glory of Esarhaddon’s reign is the conquest of Egypt, for whicli the 
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Altlioiigli Esarhaddon now imitated his father in his care for the decoration 
of the/Assyrian capital, he did not limit himself to this so exclusively as his 
predecessors. On the contrary he boasts of having built the temples of the 
town of Asshur and Accad, and of having adorned them with silver and 
gold. That he did not neglect Accad or Babylonia is shown by the work, 
which surpassed all other undertakings, completed in his reign and for 
which he gave orders in his early years, — the reconstruction of the ruined 
capital it.sclf. 


In Khun it was with disapproving eyes that men regarded this renovation of 
Habylon by an A.s.syrian king and with it the re-establishment of the 
Assyrian rule’in that territory. The king of Elam, Ummanaldash II, therefore 
decided to attack Esarhaddon in this part of the country. In 675, the sixth 
year of Esarhaddon’s reign, he invaded Babylon with an army, we know not 
on what pretext, and penetrated as far as Sippar. The misfortune was not, 
however, a lasting one. In that very year Ummanaldash died in his palace. 
Perhaps there is some connection between these Elamite disturbances and 
Esarhaddon’s campaign against the (to us) unknown country of Iluriza 
which he conquered in Tebet of the year 673. This may be said with 
certainty of the measures which he took against the Gambuli. That warlike 
Aramaic-Chaldean race, which had once constituted tlie vanguard of 


It comes to nothing, through hostile influences at Constantinople and the 
failure of Eugenius to keep his promises. Deposition of Eugenius at Bale. 
Amadeus VIII of Savoy, Felix V, elected anti-pope. Eugenius 
excommunicates the Council of Bale. 


1440 Coronation of Felix. 


1441 Felix quarrels with the council over questions of money. General 
peace in northern 


Italy concluded at Cremona. 1443 Felix deserts the council, but retains 
allegiance of Germany. Henceforth it exists only in name. Eugenius leaves 
Florence for Rome. 


1445 Eugenius’ deposition of the archbishop of Cologne and Treves brings 
his dispute 


with the electors of Germany to a climax. The emperor Frederick III comes 
to his aid. 


1446 Treaty between Frederick and Eugenius. Two electors are deposed, 
and the electors 


league against the pope. 


1447 Through efforts of \Eneas Sylvius Piccolomini the obedience of 
Germany is restored. 


Death of Eugenius. Tommaso Parentucelli, Nicholas V. Under him the 
revival of learning properly begins. The Vatican library is founded. 
Frederick III forbids any allegiance to Felix in Germany. 


1448 Nicholas recognised by the German electors. Dissolution of the 
Council of Bale. 


1449 Abdication of Felix. 


1450 Francesco Sforza becomes lord of Milan. Peace restored in Ttaly. 


1451 Nicholas begins great building operations. 
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1152 Nicholas crowns Frederick III emperor. Cardinal Isidore and a small 
force are sent to the relief of Constantinople. 


1453 Plot of Stefano Porcaro to re-establish the Roman Republic. It fails, 
and Porcaro is 


exiled. The Ottoman conquest of Constantinople brings many learned men 
to Rome, who assist in the Renaissance. Nicholas proclaims a crusade 
against the Turks. 


1454 League of Lodi. 
1455 Alfonso Borgia, Calixtus III. His election is unpopular. 


1456 Calixtus proclaims war against the Turks. The papal fleet is sent, but 
only wins a 


few unimportant victories. 


1458 At death of Alfonso of Naples, Calixtus claims Naples, which he 
wants for a fief for 


his nephew, Pedro. These plans are terminated by Calixtus’ death. iEneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, Pius II. He recognises Ferdinand as king of Naples. 


1459 Congress of Mantua. Pius dreams of converting Muhammed to 
Christianity. 


1460 Publication of the bull ” Execrabilis ” in which appeals to future 
councils are condemned. Revolt of Tiburzio in Rome. Pius returns from 
Mantua and subdues it. 


1463 Excommunication of George of Bohemia. Pius issues bull retracting 
opinions he held 


at the Council of Bale. 


1464 In league with Venice and Hungary, Pius starts a crusade against the 
Turks. He dies 


at Ancona and the crusade is abandoned. Pietro Barbo, Paul II. He is 
apathetic about the crusade. The moral corruption of the court begins to 
alienate the respect of Germany. 


1465 Paul recovers the patrimony from the sons of Everso di Anguillara. 


1469 Departure of Frederick III from Rome @€@@ the last appearance of 
an emperor in Rome. 


1470 Paul resigns his claim to Rimini. Publication of statutes for the 
government of Rome. 


1471 Francesco della Rovers, Sixtus IV. He pursues a policy of family 
aggrandisement. 


He attempts a new crusade. 
1472 The papal fleet plunders the Turkish coast, but makes little effect. 


1478 Sixtus tacitly abets the conspiracy against the Medici. Interdiction of 
Florence for the execution of Archbishop Salviati. War declared on the 
Florentines who are in alliance with the king of Naples. Louis XI of France 
fails in offers of mediation. 


1480 Peace arranged. The conquest of Otranto by the Turks unites all Italy 
(except 


Venice) against the invaders. Absolution of Florence. 


1481 The Turks surrender Otranto after death of Muhammed II. Girolamo 
Riario seizes 


Forli. 


1482 Sixtus goes to war with Ferrara. Feuds in Rome. Victory at Campo 
Morto of 


Roberto Malatesta, the papal general. Peace with Ferrara. 


1483 Excommunication of Venice for not making peace with Ferrara. 
Savonarola begins 


to preach. 


1484 Sixtus attacks the Colonnas in his designs to increase power of 
Girolamo Riario. Death 


of Sixtus. The Romans attack Riario and other members of the pope’s 
family. Giovanni Battista Cibo, Innocent VIII. 


1485 Siege of Rome by Virginio Orsini in a quarrel at the instigation of 
Naples. Innocent 


intimidated. Relief of Rome by Roberto Sanseverino. 


1486 Rumours of French intervention lead the cardinals to urge the pope to 
make peace 


with Ferdinand, which he does in a manner favourable to Naples. 
1487 Alliance of Innocent with Lorenzo de’ Medici. 


1489 Djem, brother of Bajazet II, arrives a prisoner in Rome. Linocent 
claims the kingdom of Naples because Ferdinand will not pay tribute. 


1492 Peace made between the pope and Naples after three years of 
bickering. Death of 


Innocent. . Rodrigo Borgia, Alexander VI. He suppresses the disorder in 
Rome occasioned by Innocent’s death. Naples offers obedience. 


1493 Lodovico II Moro arrays the pope, Milan, and Venice against Florence 
and Naples and 


invites Charles VIII of France to revive the Anjou claim to Naples. 
Alexander divides the lands of the new world between the Spanish and 
Portuguese. Peace made with Naples. 


1494 Close alliance of the pope and Naples. Charles VIII arrives in Italy. 


1495 Charles in Rome. The pope comes to terms with him and receives the 
obedience of 


France. Djem is delivered to Charles. Death of Djem, probably due to 
natural causes and not to poison administered by the pope, as usually 
believed. The pope joins a league to expel Charles from Naples. Charles’ 
retreat. Inundation of Rome. 


1496 Alexander makes war upon the Orsini. 


1497 Excommunication of Savanarola. Peace with the Orsini. Divorce of 
Lucrezia Borgia 


from Giovanni Sforza. Murder of Alexander’s son, the duke of Gandia, who 
has been made duke of Benevento. Alexander’s mock plans for reform. 
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1498 The Orsini and Colonnas make peace in order to unite against the 
pope. Alexander 


allies himself with France. His object is the consolidation of Italy. 
Execution of Savonarola. 


1499 Venice joins the pope and France against Milan. Louis XII captures 
Milan. 


1500 Cesare Borgia captures Imola and Forli. Murder of Lucrezia’s third 
husband, Alfonso 


of Este, at instigation of Cesare. Year of Jubilee. Indulgences sold in foreign 
countries. 


1501 Conquest of the Romagna by Cesare Borgia completed. Conquest of 
Naples by the 


French. The Colonnas submit to the pope. 
1502 Cesare seizes Urbino and Sinigaglia. 


1503 The pope takes violent measures against the Orsini family. Death of 
Alexander. 


Francesco Piccolomini, Pius III. His great desire is for peace. Cesare’s 
dominions begin to fall to pieces. Death of Pius after a rule of less than four 
weeks. Giuliano della Rovere, Julius II. He imprisons Cesare. 


1504 Liberation of Cesare, who is again imprisoned and sent to Spain. His 
domains are 


restored to the papacy. Inquisition introduced into Naples. Julius begins to 
practise nepotism. 


1505 Treaty between the pope and Venice. 


1506 Foundation of the present St. Peter’s cathedral laid. Capture of 
Perugia and Bologna 


by Julius. 
1507 The emperor Maximilian plans to unite the empire and papacy. 
1508 League of Cambray against Venice. 


1509 Julius joins the league and excommunicates the Venetians. Defeat of 
Venice at 


Agnadello. 


1510 Venice makes humiliating terms with Julius and is absolved. France 
placed under 


the ban. At synod of Tours the French bishops withdraw obedience and seek 
to depose Julius. Julius makes an alliance with the Swiss. The Swiss guard 
of the pope still exists. Julius makes war on the duchy of Ferrara. 


1511 Julius besieges and captures Mirandola. Failure of the expedition 
against Ferrara. 


The ” Holy League ” of the papacy. Ferdinand and Venice to recover 
Bologna, captured by the French. Gaston de Foix continues hostilities 
against Ferrara and Venice. 


1512 Successes of Gaston de Foix. His death at the battle of Ravenna. 
Many cities surrender to the Holy League. Opening of the Lateran Council 
to consider the schis-matic French bishops. Julius recovers Bologna. 


1513 Death of Julius. 
THE POPES FROM THE DEATH OF JULIUS II. [1513-1903 a.d.] 


(The main political events of the papacy during this period are treated in the 
History of Italy ; the list of popes is continued here for the sake of 
completeness.) 


1513 Leo X, Giovanni de’ Medici. Concordat with Francis I concerning 
appointment of French bishops (1515). Authorisation of sale of indulgences 
(1517) brings about the Reformation. Annexes Urbino and Perugia to the 
papal states. Alliance with Charles V against Francis I. A great patron of 
literature and art. 


1522 Adrian VI, tutor of Charles V. Attempts reforms, but is unable to stay 
the progress 


of the Reformation. 


1523 Clement VII, Giulio de’ Medici. Enters the league against Charles V. 
Imprisoned 


at the sack of Rome (1527). Forbids the divorce of Henry VIII (1534). 1534 
Paul III, Alessandro Farnese. Approves the establishment of the Jesuits 
(1540) and 


calls Council of Trent (1545). Makes his son duke of Parma and Piacenza. 
1550 Julius III (Gianmaria de’ Medici). 1555 Marcellus H, Marcellus 
Cervius, dies in three weeks. Paul IV, Giovanni Pietro 


Caraffa, intolerant and tyrannical. Quarrels with Philip H of Spain who 
besieges 


Rome and makes Paul sue for peace. 1559 Pius IV. Giovanni Angelo de’ 
Medici. 


L566 Pius V, Michele Ghislieri. A violent persecutor of dissenters. 1572 
Gregory XIII. Ugo Buoncompagni. Introduces the Gregorian calendar. 1585 
Sixtus V, Felice Peretti. Builds Vatican library and other great works. 


1590 Urban VII, Giovanni Battista Castagna, lives thirteen days. Gregory 
XIV, Niccolo Sfondrati. 


1591 Innocent IX, Giovanni Antonio Facchinetti. Lives two month-;. 


1592 Clement VIII, Ippolito Aldobrandini. The Molinist and Jansenist 
controversy 


begins. Ferrara annexed to the papal states. 
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1604 Leo XI, Alessandro de’ Medici. Dies in four weeks. Paul V, Camillo 
Borghese. 


Contest with Venice in regard to ecclesiastical authority. 1621 Gregory XV, 
Alessandro Ludovisi. Founds the congregation of the Propaganda. 1623 
Urban VIII, Maffeo Barberini. Supports France in Thirty Years’ War; 
annexes 


Urbino to his states. 1644 Innocent X, Giovanni Battista Pamfili. Condemns 
Treaty of Westphalia and the 


Jansenists. 1655 Alexander VII, Fabio Chigi. Louis XIV takes Avignon 
from him (1662). 1667 Clement IX, Giulio Rospigliosi. Temporary peace 
between the French Jansenists 


and Jesuits. 1670 Clement X, Emilio Altieri. 


1676 Innocent XI, Benedetto Odescalchi. Controversy with Louis XIV over 
the ambassador’s privileges at Rome. 1689 Alexander VIII, Pietro Ottoboni. 
Aids Venice against the Turks. 1691 Innocent XII, Antonio Pignatelli. 1700 
Clement XI, Giovanni Francesco Albani. Jansenist controversy renewed in 
France. 


Clement aids pretender to the English throne. 1721 Innocent XIII, 
Michelangelo Conti. 1724 Benedict XIII, Vincenzo Marco Orsini. Makes an 
ineffectual attempt to reconcile 


all divisions of Christianity. 1730 Clement XII, Lorenzo Corsini. 1740 
Benedict XIV, Prospero Lambertini. 1758 Clement XIII, Carlo della Torre 
di Rezzonico. The papacy loses Avignon for the 


second time (1768). The Neapolitans seize Benevento. 1769 Clement XIV, 
Giovanni Vincenzo Antonio Ganganelli. He suppresses the Jesuits. 1775 
Pius VI, Giovanni Angelo Braschi. The French seize his states and carry 
him to 


France a prisoner. 1800 Pius VII, Gregorio Luigi Barnaba Chiaramonti. 
Ratines concordat with France ; 


crowns Napoleon emperor (1804). The French take his states and imprison 
him 


(1809). Is restored 1814. 1823 Leo XII, Annibale della Genga. 1829 Pius 
VIII, Francesco Castiglioue. 1831 Gregory XVI, Bartolommeo Alberto 
Cappellari. 1846 Pius IX, Mastai Ferretti. Begins as a reformer but 
afterwards changes his policy. 


In 1870 the last of his dominions are added to the kingdom of Italy. 1878 
Leo XIII, Giacchino Pecci. 


Merodach-baladan’s armjs had then, at least, dwelt in a swampy tract of 
country where they lived “like fish in the midst of the rivers.” At this time 
their king was Belbasha (En-basha?), the son of Bananu, and in his 
impracticable country he had been able to preserve his independence. It was 
not he and his Gambulians that Esarhaddon now feared, but rather that he 
might easily be won over to ally himself with his neighbour Elam. Belbasha 
is pressed to choose and Esarhaddon makes ready to convince him by the 
unanswerable argument of his arms. But the Aramaean does not wait for the 
struggle. Knowing well that he has now no help from Elam to look to, he 
decides of his own accord to attest his submission to Assyria and sends the 
required presents. Thus Esarhaddon gains his object. The submission is 
accepted, the country spared, the capital, Shapi-Bel, extraordinarily 
fortified, the command laid on the prince to furnish it with bowmen and to 
defend it as ” the door which unlocks Elara.” How well Esarhaddon had 
judged was to be shown later, when his heir had to punish the son and 
successor of Belbasha for his intrigues with Elam. 


These few facts, with the circumstance that, in the same year, 673, probably 
while the court was at Babylon, the queen died, are all that we know 
concerning the history of the southern realm under the reign of Esarhaddon. 


More is known of the king’s warlike expeditions, or at least those of his 
army, for it is not likely that he himself took part in them all. Some of them 
are of little importance to history, or were directed against tribes whose 
locality we can no longer determine. We pass them over in silence here. 
Attention muy, however, be called to an expedition against Teushpa, the 
rmman-manda, who dwelt at a great distance, and who were afterwards to 
be the cause of so much trouble to Asshur and Babylon. The Cimmerians 
are also referreil to in other records iis the enemies of Assyria in 
Esarhaddon’s day. According to the.se they joined in a great coalition which 
was formed against Asshur ; at its head stood Kashtariti of Kar-Kasshi, a 
Median prince, who evidently dwelt on the borders of Elam, and 
Mamitiarsu, governor of the Medes, and to which the Manneans also 
belonged. At the 


CHAPTER I 


ORIGIN AND RISE OF THE PAPACY 


[42-842 a.d.] 


Like almost all the great works of nature and of human power in the 
material world and in the world of man, the papacy grew up in silence and 
obscurity. The names of the earlier bishops of Rome are known only by 
barren lists, by spurious decrees and epistles inscribed, centuries later, with 
their names ; by their collision with the teachers of heretical opinions, 
almost all of whom found their way to Rome ; by martyrdoms ascribed with 
the same lavish reverence to those who lived under the mildest of the 
Roman emperors, as well as those under the most merciless persecutors. Yet 
the mythic or imaginative spirit of early Christianity has either respected, or 
was not tempted to indulge its creative fertility by the primitive annals of 
Rome. After the embellishment, if not the invention, of St. Peter’s 
pontificate, his conflict with Simon Magus in the presence of the emperor, 
and the circumstance of his martyrdom, it was content with raising the 
successive bishops to the rank of martyrs without any peculiar richness or 
fullness of legend. 


The dimness and obscurity which veiled the growing church, no doubt 
threw its modest concealment over the person of the bishop. He was but one 
man, with no recognised function, in the vast and tumultuous population. 
He had his unmarked dwelling, perhaps in the distant Transteverine region, 
or in the then lowly and unfrequented Vatican. By the vulgar, he was beheld 
as a Jew, or as belonging to one of those countless eastern religions, which, 
from the commencement of the empire, had been flowing, each with its 
strange rites and mysteries, into Rome. The emperor, the imperial family, 
the court favourites, the military commanders, the consulars, the senators, 
the patricians by birth, wealth, or favour, the pontiffs, the great lawyers, 
even those who ministered to the public pleasures, the distinguished mimes 
or gladiators, when they appeared in the streets, commanded more public 
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attention than the Christian bishop, except when sought out for persecution 
by some politic or fanatic emperor. Slowly, and at long intervals, did the 
bishop of Rome emerge to dangerous eminence. 


Christianity itself might seem, even from’ the first, to have disdained 
obscurity OOO to have sprung up or to have been forced into terrible 
notoriety in the Neronian persecution and the subsequent martyrdom of one 
at least, according to the vulgar tradition, of its two great apostles. What 
caprice of cruelty directed the attention of Nero to the Christians, and made 
him suppose them victims important enough to glut the popular indignation 
at the burning of Rome, it is impossible to determine. The cause and extent 
of the Domitian persecution is equally obscure. The son of Vespasian was 
not likely to be merciful to any connected with the fanatic Jews. Its known 
victims were of the imperial family, against whom some crime was 
necessary, and an accusation of Christianity served the end. 


At the commencement of the second century, under Trajan, persecution 
against the Christians is raging in the East. That, however, was a local or 
rather Asiatic persecution, arising out of the vigilant and not groundless 
apprehension of the sullen and brooding preparation for insurrection among 
the whole Jewish race (with whom Roman terror and hatred still 
confounded the Christians), which broke out in the bloody massacres of 
Cyrene and Cyprus, and in the final rebellion during the reign of Hadrian, 
under Bar-chochebas (Bar Koziba). But while Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, 
is carried to Rome to suffer martyrdom, the Roman community is in peace, 
and not without influence. Ignatius entreats his Roman brethren not to 
interfere with injurious kindness between himself and his glorious death. 


The wealth of the Roman community, and their lavish Christian use of their 
wealth, by contributing to the wants of foreign churches, at all periods, 
especially in times of danger and disaster (an ancient usage which lasted till 
the time of Eusebius), testifies at once to their flourishing condition, to their 
constant communication with more distant parts of the empire, and thus in- 
cidentally, perhaps, to the class, the middle or mercantile class, which 
formed the greater part of the believers. 


But the history of Latin Christianity has not begun. For some considerable 
(it cannot but be an undefinable) part of the first three centuries, the church 
of Rome, and most, if not all the churches of the West, were, if we may so 
speak, Greek religious colonies. Their language was Greek, their 
organisation Greek, their writers Greek, their Scriptures Greek ; and many 
vestiges and traditions show that their ritual, their liturgy, was Greek. 
Through Greek the communication of the churches of Rome and of the 
West was constantly kept up with the East; and through Greek every 
heresiarch, or his disciples, having found his way to Rome, propagated with 
more or less success his peculiar doctrines. Pope Leo I (440-461) was the 
first celebrated Latin preacher, and his brief and emphatic sermons read like 
the first essays of a rude and untried eloquence, rather than the finished 
compositions which would imply a long study and cultivation of pulpit 
oratory. Compare them with Chrysostom. 


Africa, not Rome, gave birth to Latin Christianity. Tertullian was the first 
Latin writer, at least the first who commanded the public ear ; and there is 
strong ground for supposing that, since Tertullian quotes the sacred writings 
perpetually and copiously, the earliest of those many Latin versions, noticed 
by Augustine, and on which Jerome grounded his Vulgate, were African. 
Cyprian kept up the tradition of ecclesiastical Latin. Arnobius, too, was an 
African. 
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Thus the Roman church was but one of the confederation of Greek religious 
republics, founded by Christianity. As of apostolic origin, still more as the 
church of the capital of the world, it was, of course, of paramount dignity 
and importance. It is difficult to exaggerate the height at which Rome, 
before the foundation of Constantinople, stood above the other cities of the 
earth ; the centre of commerce, the centre of affairs, the centre of empire. 
The Christians, like the rest of mankind, were constantly ebbing and 
flowing out of Rome and into Rome. The church of the capital could not but 
assume something of the dignity of the capital ; it was constantly receiving, 
as it were, the homage of all the foreign Christians, who, from interest, 
business, ambition, curiosity, either visited or took up their residence in the 
Eternal City. 


But if Rome, or the church of Rome, was thus the centre of the more 
peaceful influences of Christianity, and of the hopes and fears of the 
Christian world, it was no less inevitably the chosen battle-field of her civil 
wars ; and Christianity has ever more faithfully recorded her dissensions 
than her conquests. In Rome every feud which distracted the infant 
community reached its height ; nowhere do the judaising tenets seem to 
have been more obstinate, or to have held so long and stubborn a conflict 
with more full and genuine Christianity. In Rome every heresy, almost 
every heresiarch, found welcome reception. All new opinions, all attempts 
to harmonise Christianity with the tenets of the Greek philosophers, with 
the oriental religions, the cosmogonies, the theophanies, and mysteries of 
the East, were boldly agitated, either by the authors of the gnostic systems 
or by their disciples. Valentinus the Alexandrian was himself in Rome, so 
also was Marcion of Sinope. The Phrygian Montanus, with his 
prophetesses, Priscilla and Maximilla, if not present, had their sect, a 
powerful sect, in Rome and in Africa. In Rome their convert, for a time at 
least, was the pope ; in Africa, Tertullian. Somewhat later, the precursors of 
the great Trinitarian controversy came from all quarters. Praxeas, an Asiatic 
; Theodotus, a Byzantine ; Artemon, an Asiatic ; Noetus, a Smyrniote, at 
least his disciples the deacon Epigenes and Cleomenes, taught at Rome. 
Sabellius, from Ptolemais in Cyrene, appeared in person ; his opinions took 
their full development in Rome. Not only do all these controversies betray 
the inexhaustible fertility of the Greek or eastern imagination, not only were 
they all drawn from Greek or oriental doctrines, but they must have been 


still agitated, discussed, ramified into their parts and divisions, through the 
versatile and subtile Greek. They were all strangers and foreigners ; not one 
of all these systems originated in Rome, in Italy, or in Africa. On all these 
opinions the bishop of Rome was almost compelled to sit in judgment; he 
must receive or reject, authorise or condemn ; he was a proselyte, whom it 
would be the ambition of all to gain. 


Thus, down to the conversion of Constantine, the biography of the Roman 
bishops, and the history of the Roman episcopate, are one ; the acts and 
peculiar character of the pontiffs, the influence and fortunes of the see, 
excepting in the doubtful and occasional gleams of light which have 
brought out Victor, Zephyrinus, Calixtus, Cornelius, Stephen, into more 
distinct personality, are involved in a dim and vague twilight. On the 
establishment of Christianity, as the religion if not of the empire, of the 
emperor, the bishop of Rome rises at once to the rank of a great accredited 
functionary ; the bishops gradually, though still slowly, assume the life of 
individual character. The bishop is the first ( Ihristian in the first city of the 
world, and that city is legally Christian. The supreme pontificate of 
heathenism might still 
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linger from ancient usage among the numerous titles of the emperor; but so 
long as Constantine was in Rome, the bishop of Rome, the head of the 
emperor’s religion, became in public estimation the equal, in authority and 
influence immeasurably the superior, to all of sacerdotal rank. The schisms 
and factions of Christianity now become affairs of state. As long as Rome is 
the imperial residence, an appeal to the emperor is an appeal to the bishop 
of Rome. It was the slow and imperceptible accumulation of wealth, the 
unmarked ascent to power and sovereignty, which enabled the papacy to 
endure for centuries. 


The obscurity of the bishops of Rome was not in this alone their strength. 
The earlier pontiffs (Clement is hardly an exception) were men who of 


themselves commanded no great authority, and awoke no jealousy. Rome 
had no Origen, no Athanasius, no Ambrose, no Augustine, no Jerome. The 
power of the hierarchy was established by other master-minds ; by the 
Carthaginian Cyprian, by the Italian Ambrose, the prelate of political 
weight as well as of austere piety, by the eloquent Chrysostom. The names 
of none of the popes, down to Leo and Gregory the Great, appear among 
the distinguished writers of Christendom. This more cautious and retired 
dignity was no less favourable to their earlier power, than to their later 
claim of infallibility. If more stirring and ambitious men, they might have 
betrayed to the civil power the secret of their aspiring hopes ; if they had 
been voluminous writers, in the more speculative times, before the 
Christian creed had assumed its definite and coherent form, it might have 
been more difficult to assert their unimpeachable orthodoxy. 


The removal of the seat of empire to Constantinople consummated the 
separation of Greek and Latin Christianity ; one took the dominion of the 
East, the other of the West. Greek Christianity has now another centre in the 
new capital; and the new capital has entered into those close relations with 
the great cities of the East, which had before belonged exclusively to Rome. 
Alexandria has become the granary of Constantinople; her Christianity and 
her commerce, instead of floating along the Mediterranean to Italy, pour up 
the iEgean to the city on the Bosporus. The Syrian capitals, Antioch, 
Jerusalem, the cities of Asia Minor and Bithynia, Ephesus, Nicsea, 
Nicomedia, own another mistress. The tide of Greek trade has ebbed away 
from the West, and found a nearer mart; political and religious ambition and 
adventure crowd to the new eastern court. That court becomes the chosen 
scene of Christian controversy; the emperor is the proselyte to gain whom 
contending parties employ argument, influence, intrigue. 


That which was begun by the foundation of Constantinople, was completed 
by the partition of the empire between the sons of Constantine. There are 
now two Roman worlds, a Greek, and a Latin. In one respect, Rome lost in 
dignity, she was no longer the sole metropolis of the empire; the East no 
longer treated her with the deference of a subject. On the other hand, she 
was the uncontested, unrivalled head of her own hemisphere ; she had no 
rival in those provinces, which yet held her allegiance, either as to civil or 
religious supremacy. The separation of the empire was not more complete 


between the sons of Constantine or Theodosius, than between Greek and 
Latin Christianity.’ 


The advance of Christianity involved an emancipation of religion from all 
political elements, and this was inevitably followed by the establishment of 
a distinct ecclesiastical body, with a constitution peculiar to itself. In this 
separation of the church from the state consists, perhaps, the most important 
and most effectually influential peculiarity of Christian times. 
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The spiritual and temporal powers may come into close contact PO 
they may remain in the most intimate communion ; but a perfect coalition 
can only take place occasionally, and for short periods of time. In their 
reciprocal relations and position with regard to each other, has since then 
been involved one of the most important questions presented by all history. 


It was nevertheless imperative on the ecclesiastical body to form their 
constitution on the model of that of the empire ; and accordingly the 
hierarchy of the bishops, metropolitan patriarchs, was formed in close 
correspondence with the degradations of the civil power. No long time had 
elapsed before the bishops of Rome acquired the supremacy. It is, indeed, a 
vain pretence to assert that this supremacy was universally acknowledged 
by East and West, even in the first century, or, indeed, at any time ; but it is 
equally certain that they quickly gained a pre-eminence, raising them far 
above all other ecclesiastical dignitaries. Many causes concurred to secure 
them this position ; for if the relative importance of each provincial capital 
secured to its bishop a corresponding weight and dignity, how much more 
certainly would this result take place as regarded the ancient capital of the 
em-pire €@ that city whence the whole had derived its name? Rome 
was, besides, one of the most illustrious seats of the apostles ; here had the 
greater number of the martyrs shed their blood. The bishops of Rome had 
displayed the most un-daunted firmness throughout the different 
persecutions, and had sometimes been scarcely installed in their sacred 


office before they followed their predecessor in the path of that martyrdom 
by which his seat had been vacated. In addition to all this, the emperors 
now found it advisable to favour the advancement of a great patriarchal 
authority. In a law that became decisive for the predominance of Rome as 
well as of Christianity, Theodosius the Great commands that all nations 
claiming the protection of his grace should receive the faith as propounded 
by St. Peter to the Romans. Valentinian also forbade the bishops, whether of 
Gaul or of other provinces, to depart from the received customs of the 
church without the sanction of that venerable man, the pope of the Holy 
City. Thenceforth the power of the Roman bishops advanced beneath the 
protection of the emperor himself. But in this political 
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connection lay also a restrictive force ; had there been but one emperor, a 
universal primacy might also have established itself ; but this was prevented 
by the partition of the empire. The emperors of the East were too eagerly 
tenacious of their ecclesiastical rights to make it possible that they should 
promote the extension of power desired by the western patriarchs in their 
dominions. In this respect also the constitution of the church presents the 
closest resemblance to that of the empire. 


THE PAPACY IN CONNECTION WITH THE FKANKISH EMPIRE 


Scarcely was this great change completed, the Christian religion 
established, and the church founded, when new events of great importance 
took place ; the Roman Empire, so long conquering and paramount, was 
now to see itself assailed by its neighbours ; in its turn it was invaded and 
overcome. 


Amidst the general convulsion that ensued, Christianity itself received a 
violent shock. In their terror, the Romans bethought themselves once more 
of the Etruscan mysteries, the Athenians hoped to be saved by Achilles and 
Minerva, the Carthaginians offered prayers to the genius Coelestis ; but 
these were only temporary waverings, for even whilst the empire was 
shattered in the western provinces, the church remained firm and 
undisturbed throughout all. But she fell, as was inevitable, into many 
embarrassments, and found herself in an entirely altered condition. A pagan 
people took possession of Britain ; Arian kings seized the greater part of the 
remaining West ; while the Lombards, long attached to Arianism, and as 
neighbours most dangerous and hostile, established a powerful sovereignty 
before the very gates of Rome. 


The Roman bishops meanwhile, beset on all sides, exerted themselves with 
all the prudence and pertinacity which have remained their peculiar 
attributes to regain the mastery €€@ at least in their ancient patriarchal 
diocese ; but a new and still heavier calamity now assailed them. The Arabs 
OO not conquerors merely, as were the Germans, but men inspired even 
to fanaticism by an arrogant and dogmatising creed, in direct opposition to 
the Christian faith €€@ now poured themselves over the West as they 
had previously done over the East. After repeated attacks, they gained 
possession of Africa ; one battle made them masters of Spain, their general 
Musa boasting that he would march into Italy by the passes of the Pyrenees 
and across the Alps, and cause the name of Mohammed to be proclaimed 
from the Vatican. 


This position was all the more perilous for the western portion of Roman 
Christendom, from the fact that the iconoclastic dissensions were at that 
time raging with the most deadly animosity on both sides. The emperor of 
Constantinople had adopted the opposite party to that favoured by the pope 
of Rome ; nay, the life of the latter was more than once in danger from the 


emperor’s machinations. The Lombards did not fail to perceive the 
advantages derivable to themselves from these dissensions ; their king 
Aistulf took possession of provinces that till then had always acknowledged 
the dominion of the emperor, and again advancing towards Rome, he 
summoned that city also to surrender, demanding payment of tribute with 
vehement threats. 


The Roman see was at this moment in no condition to help itself, even 
against the Lombards, still less could it hope to contend with the Arabs, 
who were beginning to extend their sovereignty over the Mediterranean, 
and were threatening all Christendom with a war of extermination. 
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But now the faith was no longer confined within the limits of the Roman 
Empire. Christianity, in accordance with its original destiny, had long 
overpassed these limits ; more especially had it taken deep root among the 
German tribes of the West ; nay, a Christian power had already arisen 
among these tribes, and towards this the pope had but to stretch forth his 
hands, when he was sure to find the most effectual succour and earnest 
allies against all his enemies. 


Among all the Germanic nations, the Franks alone had become Catholic 
from their first rise in the provinces of the Roman Empire. This 
acknowledgment of the Roman see had secured important advantages to the 
Frankish nation. In the Catholic subjects of their Arian enemies, the western 
Goths and Burgundians, the Franks found natural allies. We read so much 
of the miracles by which Clovis was favoured > how St. Martin 
showed him the ford over the Vienne by means of a hind, how St. Hilary 
preceded his armies in a column of fire €@ that we shall not greatly err 
if we conclude these legends to shadow forth the material succours afforded 
by the natives to those who shared their creed, and for whom, according to 
Gregory of Tours,* they desired victory “with eager inclination.” But this 
attachment to Catholicism, thus confirmed from the beginning by 
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campaign of the year 671. The expedition came to nothing. On the 10th of 
the month Arakhsaranu (Marsheshwan, about October), of the year 668, in 
the twelfth year of his reign, the king died, either in Egypt or, as it is 
probable, before he reached it. 


As the great king of a mighty empire Esarhaddon indeed stands very high ; 
for although he was not more soft hearted, or, indeed, where 
insubordination had to be punished, less harsh than his predecessor, yet he 
did not act in obedience to ungoverned passion, but with deliberation, and 
this foresighted policy allowed him always to choose the golden mean 
between needless severity and dangerous indulgence. In a few years he 
strengthened the foundations of the Assyrian rule, and considerably 
extended it ; he erected magnificent buildings, and made desolated Babylon 
rise again from her rubbish-heaps. By raising his son, Asshurbanapal, to the 
throne during his own lifetime, he made a struggle for the possession of the 
crown such as that with which his own reign had begun an impossibility, 
while by his wise and firm government he had laid the foundations for his 
son’s long, and, at least in the beginning, brilliant and glorious reign. 
Sennacherib had little in common with his great father ; Esarhaddon was 
worthy to be the grandson of Sargon. 


asshurbanapal’s early years (668-652 b.c.) 


We have already seen that Esarhaddon made his son Asshurbanapal vassal- 
king of Assyria during his own lifetime. With festive display the young 
prince entered the royal palace which his grandfather Sennacherib had built, 
where his father Esarhaddon was born, and grown to manhood and had 
since held his court, and where he himself, as a friend of learning and 
science, now began to collect that extensive library which, after centuries 
had passed, was to make his deeds and the traditions of his nation known to 
the learning of the West. There in the presence of his father and his 
brothers, of the princes, captains, and great men of Assyria, he received the 
oath of fealty from the dependent kings and courtiers, calling on the name 
of the gods and binding themselves to obedience to his commands, and the 


consequences so important, was afterwards renewed and powerfully 
strengthened by a very peculiar influence arising from a totally different 
quarter. 


It chanced that certain Anglo-Saxons, being exposed for sale in the slave 
market of Rome, attracted the attention of Pope Gregory the Great ; he at 
once resolved that Christianity should be preached to the nation whence 
these beautiful captives had been taken. Never, perhaps, was resolution 
adopted by any pope whence results more important ensued ; together with 
the doctrines of Christianity, a veneration for Rome and for the holy see, 
such as had never before existed in any nation, found place among the 
Germanic Britons. The Anglo-Saxons began to make pilgrimages to Rome ; 
they sent their youth thither to be educated, and King Offa established the 
tax called ” St. Peter’s penny ” for the relief of pilgrims and the education 
of the clergy. The higher orders proceeded to Rome, in the hope that, dying 
there, a more ready acceptance would be accorded to them by the saints in 
heaven. The Anglo-Saxons appear to have transferred to Rome and the 
Christian saints the old Teutonic superstition, by which the gods were 
described as nearer to some spots of earth than to others, and more readily 
to be propitiated in places thus favoured. 


But besides all this, results of higher importance still ensued when the 
Anglo-Saxons transplanted their modes of thought to the mainland, and 
imbued the whole empire of the Franks with their own opinion. Boniface 
(originally Winfrid or Winfrith), the apostle of the Germans, was an Anglo- 
Saxon ; this missionary, largely sharing in the veneration professed by his 
nation for St. Peter and his successors, had from the beginning voluntarily 
pledged himself to abide faithfully by all the regulations of the Roman see ; 
to this promise he most religiously adhered. On all the German churches 
founded by him was imposed an extraordinary obligation to obedience. 
Every bishop was required expressly to promise that his whole life should 
be passed in unlimited obedience to the Romish church, to St. Peter and his 
representative. Nor did he confine this rule to the Germans only. The 
Gallican bishops had hitherto maintained a certain independence of Rome ; 
Boniface, who had more than once presided in their synods, availed himself 
of these occasions to impress his own views on this western portion of the 
Frankish church; thenceforward the Gallic archbishops received their 
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pallium from Rome, and thus did the devoted submission of the Anglo- 
Saxons extend itself over the whole realm of the Franks. 


The empire had now become the central point for all the German tribes of 
the West. The fact that the reigning family, the Merovingian race, had 
brought about its own destruction by its murderous atrocities had not 
affected the strength of the empire. Another family, that of Pepin of 
Heristal, had risen to supreme power €@ men of great energy, exalted 
force of character, and indomitable vigour. While other realms were sinking 
together into one common ruin, and the world seemed about to become the 
prey of the Moslem, it was this race, the house of Pepin of Heristal, 
afterwards called the Cailovingian, by which the first and effectual 
resistance was offered to the Mohammedan conquerors. 


The religious development then in progress was also equally favoured by 
the house of Pepin ; we find it early maintaining the best understanding 
with Rome, and it was under the special protection of Charles Martel and 
Pepin le Bref that Boniface proceeded in his apostolic labours. Let us 
consider the temporal condition of the papal power. On the one side the 
East Roman Empire, weakened, fallen into ruin, incapable of supporting 
Christendom against Islamism, or of defending its own domains in Italy 
against the Lombards, yet continuing to claim supremacy even in spiritual 
affairs. On the other hand, we have the German nations full of the most 
vigorous life ; victorious over the Moslem, attached with all the fresh 
ardour and trusting enthusiasm of youth to that authority of whose 
protecting and restricting influences they still felt the need, and filled with 
an unlimited and most freely rendered devotion. 


Already Gregory II perceived the advantages he had gained ; full of a proud 
self-consciousness, he writes thus to that iconoclast emperor, Leo the 
Isaurian : ” All the lands of the West have their eyes directed towards our 
humility; by them are we considered as a God upon earth.” His successors 


became ever more and more impressed with the conviction that it was 
needful to separate themselves from a power (that of the Roman Empire) by 
which many duties were imposed on them, but which could offer them no 
protection in return. They could not safely permit a succession to the mere 
name and empire to fetter them, but turned themselves rather towards those 
from whom help and aid might also be expected. Thus they entered into 
strict alliance with those great captains of the West, the Frankish monarchs ; 
this became closer and closer from year to year, procured important 
advantages to both parties, and eventually exercised the most active 
influence on the destinies of the world. c 


With the division of the empire in the year 395, the question of the Roman 
precedence of Constantinople was left for a time in abeyance ; but in the 
West the €@ authority of the bishop of Rome became more and more 
firmly established. In the following century the general conditions under 
which he was called upon to act became so materially modified as to 
constitute a new period in the history of our subject. 


The characters of the men who filled the papal chair during this century, 
most of them of exemplary life, some of commanding genius, would alone 
suffice to constitute it a memorable era. ” Upon the mind of Innocent I,” 
says Milman,& ” seems first distinctly to have dawned the vast conception 
of Rome’s universal ecclesiastical supremacy.” Innocent I (402-417) seems 
indeed to have been the first of the popes who ventured to repudiate those 
political conceptions which threatened to circumscribe the extending 
influence of his office. Innocent was succeeded by Zosimus (417-418) and 
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Boniface (418-422). The former, whose pontificate lasted only twenty-one 
months, exhibits a noteworthy exception to the traditions of his see, in the 
disposition he at one time showed to temporise with Pelagianism, and even 
to set aside in its favour the decrees of his predecessor. The pontificate of 
Boniface is notable as having been preceded by a contested election which 


afforded the emperor Honorius an opportunity for the exercise of his 
intervention, thereby establishing a precedent for imperial interference on 
like occasions. At the instance of Boniface himself, Honorius enacted an 
ordinance designed to avert the scandals incident to such contests. By the 
new provisions, all canvassing for the vacant chair was strictly prohibited ; 
in the event of a disputed election both candidates were to be deemed 
ineligible. The successor of Boniface was Celestine I (422-432). The 
evidence afforded by the events of his pontificate is somewhat conflicting 
in character. On the one hand, we find the churches of Africa putting 
forward their latest recorded protest against the Roman pretensions, 
adducing the sixth canon of the Council of NicaBa in support of their 
protest; on the other hand, the success with which Celestine intervened in 
Illyricum, and again in connection with the sees of ISarbonne and Vienne, 
proves that the papal jurisdiction was being accepted with increasing 
deference in other parts of the empire. 


Barbaric invasion, although resulting in the overthrow of many of the 
institutions of civilisation, and in widespread suffering and social deteriora- 
tion, served but to enhance the influence and importance of the Roman see. 
The apparent fulfilment of prophecy, pagan as well as Christian, when the 
city was taken and sacked by Alaric (410), seemed to complete the efface- 
ment of the temporal power in Rome. Neither the western emperors nor the 
Gothic conquerors held their court in the ancient capital, where the pope 
was now at once the most important and conspicuous authority. In the 
African provinces, the demoralisation occasioned by the fierce 
controversies and dissensions concerning Pelagianism and Donatism 
compelled the Catholic communities to exchange their former attitude of 
haughty independence for one of suppliant appeal, and to solicit the 
intervention and counsel which they had before rejected. Such was the 
aspect of affairs in the West when Leo the Great (440-461), by some 
regarded as the true founder of the mediaeval popedom, succeeded to the 
primacy. A citizen of Rome by birth, he exemplified in his own character 
many of the ancient Roman virtues €@ a tenacious adherence to 
tradition in matters of religious belief, an indomitable resolution in the 
assertion of the prerogatives of his office, and the austere practice of the 
recognised duties of social life. This rigid maintenance of orthodoxy had 
been instilled into him (or at least confirmed) by the exhortations of 


Augustine, with whom he had become personally acquainted when on a 
mission to the African province ; and before his election to the papal office 
the celebrated Cassian had conceived so high an opinion of his virtues and 
abilities as to dedicate to him his treatise on the Incarnation. Regarded, 
indeed, simply as the able antagonist of the Manichsean and Eutychian 
heresies, and as the first author of the collect, Leo would fill no unimportant 
place in the annals of Latin Christendom ; but his influence on church 
history in other respects is of a far deeper and more potent kind. In none 
was it followed by more important results than by the success with which 
he established the theory that all bishops who, in questions of importance, 
demurred to the decision of their metropolitan should be entitled to appeal 
to Rome. He obtained the recognition of this principle not only in Illyricum, 
as his predecessor Innocent had done, but also in Gaul; and the 
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circumstances under which he did so in the latter province constitute the 
whole proceedings a memorable episode in church history. 


The chief obstacle to the recognition of the supremacy of the Roman pontiff 
was now to be found in the revival of Arianism, which, professed alike by 
the Goth and the Vandal, represented the dominant faith in the chief cities 
of northern Italy, as well as in Africa, Spain, and southern Gaul. But the 
rivalry thus generated only increased the disposition of the Catholic party to 
exalt the prerogatives of their head, and the attitude of Rome towards other 
churches continued to be more and more one of unquestionable superiority. 
In the year 483 Pope Felix II (or II) 1 ventured upon an unprecedented 
measure in citing Acacius, the patriarch of Constantinople, to Rome, to 
answer certain allegations preferred against him by John, patriarch of 
Alexandria, whom he designated as “frater et coepiscopus noster ” (Thiel,j 
Upistolce, p. 239). On Acacius’ refusing to recognise the legality of the 
letter of citation, he was excommunicated by Felix. The successor of Felix, 
Gelasius I (492€€€496), refused to notify, as was customary, his 
election to the patriarch of Constantinople, and by his refusal implicitly put 


forward a fresh assumption, viz., that communion with Rome implied 
subjection to Rome. Throughout the pontificate of Gelasius the primacy of 
the Roman see was the burden of his numerous letters to other churches, 
and he appears also to have been the first of the pontiffs to enunciate the 
view that the authority which he represented was not controllable by the 
canons of synods, whether past or present. In Italy these assumptions were 
unhesitatingly accepted. The Palmary synod, as it was termed, convened in 
Rome during the pontificate of Symmachus (498-514), formally disavowed 
its own right to sit in judgment on his administrative acts. Ennodius, bishop 
of Pavia, (circa 510), declared that the Roman pontiff was to be judged by 
God alone, and was not amenable to any earthly potentate or tribunal. It is 
thus evident that the doctrine of papal infallibility, though not yet 
formulated, was already virtually recognised. 


During the Gothic rule in Italy (493-553), its representatives manifested the 
utmost tolerance in relation to religious questions, and showed little 
disposition to impose any restraints on the policy of the popes, although 
each monarch, by virtue of his title of ” king of the Romans, ” claimed the 
right to veto any election to the papal chair. In the year 483, when Odoacer 
sent his first lieutenant, Basilius, from Ravenna to Rome, the latter was 
invested with the titles eminentissimus and sublimis. The pope accordingly 
appeared as politically the subject of his Arian overlord. The advantage thus 
gained by the temporal power appears to have been the result of its 
intervention, which Simplicius (468-483) had himself solicited, in the 
elections to the papal office, and one of the principal acts of the Palmary 
synod (above referred to) was to repudiate the chief measures of Basilius, 
which had been especially directed against the abuses that prevailed on such 
occasions, and more particularly against bribery by alienation of the church 
lands. The assertion of this authority on the part of the civil power was 
declared by the synod to be irregular and uncanonical, and was accordingly 
set aside as not binding on the church. The fierce contests and shameless 
bribery which now accompanied almost every election were felt, however, 
to be so grave a scandal that the synod itself deemed it expedient to adopt 
the ordinance issued by Basilius, and to issue it as one of its own 
enactments. In order more effectually to guard against such abuses, 
Boniface II, in the year 530, obtained from a 


1 Felix III, if the anti-pope Felix (356 a.d.) is reckoned as Felix II. 
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synod specially convened for the purpose the power of appointing his own 
successor, and nominated one Vigilius €@ the same who ten years later 
actually succeeded to the office. But a second synod, having decided that 
such 
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a concession was contrary to the traditions of episcopal succession, 
annulled the grant, and Boniface himself committed the former decree to 
the flames. At his death, however, the recurrence of the old abuses in a yet 
more flagrant form induced the senate to obtain from the court of Ravenna a 
measure 
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of reform of a more comprehensive character, and designed bo check not 
only the 8imoniacal practices within the church itself, but also the extortion 


of the court officials. 


In the year 526 Dionysius Exiguus, a monk in Rome, undertook the labour 
of preparing a new collection of the canons of the councils, and, finding his 
production favourably received, proceeded also to compile a like collection 
of the papal letters or decretals, from the earliest extant down to those of 
Anastasius II in his own day. The letters of the popes were thus placed on a 
level with the rescripts of the emperors, and in conjunction with the canons 
formed the basis of the canon law, which afterwards assumed such 
importance in connection with the history of the church. The negative value 
of the collection formed by Dionysius may be said, however, almost to 
equal that of its actual contents ; for, from the simple fact that it does not 
contain those yet earlier decretals subsequently put forth by the pseudo- 
Isidorus, it affords the most convincing disproof of their genuineness. 


The substitution of the rule of the Greek emperors for that of the Gothic 
monarchs was inimical in almost every respect to the independence and 
reputation of the popedom. For a short interval before Justinian landed in 
Italy, Agapetus (535-536), appearing as the emissary of Theodotus to the 
Eastern court, assumed a bearing which inspired the emperor himself with 
respect, and his influence was sufficiently potent to procure the deposition 
of one patriarch of the Eastern capital and to decide the election of another. 
But, after Belisarius entered Rome and the city had been reduced to 
subjection, the pontiff was seen to be the mere vassal of the emperor, and 
not only of the emperor but of the courtesan on the imperial throne. The 
deposition of Silverius (536-540), and his mysterious fate at Pandataria, 
together with the elevation of Vigilius (540-555), the nominee of the 
abandoned Theodora and her pliant slave, completed the degradation of the 
Roman see. Each successive pope was now little more than a puppet which 
moved at the pleasure of the Eastern court, and the apocrisiarius or deputy 
whom he maintained at that court was generally (as in the case of Pelagius 
I, Gregory I, Sabinian, Boniface III, Martin) his own successor OOP an 
honour purchased, it can hardly be doubted, by systematic compliance with 
the imperial wishes. In the career and fate of Vigilius the papal office was 
dishonoured as it had never been before, at once by the signal unworthiness 
of its bearer and by the indignities heaped upon him by the savage malice of 
his foes. So sinister, indeed, had become the relations between the Roman 


bishop and the eastern court that Pelagius I (555-560) is said to have 
besought Narses to send him to prison rather than to Constantinople. 


In the year 568 the Lombards invaded Italy. Like the Goths they be-came 
converts to Arianism ; but they were also far less civilised, and looked with 
little respect on Roman institutions and Roman habits of thought, while 
their arrogance, faithlessness, and cruelty gained for them the special 
detestation of the Roman see. Their conquests did not extend over all Italy. 
Ravenna and the Pentapolis, Venice, Rome, and its duchy (as the 
surrounding district was then termed), Naples, Calabria, and Sicily, 
remained subject to the empire. In the peninsula the pope was, after the 
exarch of Ravenna, the most powerful potentate, and the presence of a 
common foe caused the relations between himself and the empire to assume 
a more amicable character. The emperor, indeed, continued to control the 
elections and to enforce the payment of tribute for the territory protected by 
the imperial arms ; but on the other hand the pontiff exercised a definite 
authority with the Roman duchy and claimed to have a voice in the 
appointment of 
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the civil officers who administered the local government. From the time of 
Constantine the Great the church had possessed the right of acquiring 
landed property by bequests, and the Roman see had thus become greatly 
enriched. Some of its possessions lay far beyond the confines of Italy./ 


GREGORY THE GREAT (590-604 A.D.) 


The papal monarchy thus rose insensibly upon the episcopal aristocracy. 
From the first, the word of the successor of St. Peter as bishop of the 
Eternal City had a high degree of authority. The title of “pope,” attributed in 
theory to every bishop, was finally reserved for him of Rome alone, a 
change already manifest under Leo the Great, but not completely brought 
about until the time of Gregory VII. The bishop of Rome had possessed 


since the days of the Roman Empire valuable property in the capital and 
throughout Italy. He had even acquired some across the Alps, for example, 
in the province of Aries, where he charged the bishop of that city with 
administering it. Besides this he occupied in Rome itself, that is to say in 
the most fa-mous city in the world, that great estate which had been 
assigned to the bishops by the municipal regime in the last days of the 
empire. 


St. Leo (440-461) gave much prestige to his office by the great role he 
played in public affairs and his successful intercession with Attila. He 
obtained from Valentinian III a decree in which the emperor invited ” the 
entire church to recognise its head in order that peace might forever be 
preserved ” ; and at the same period we see him restoring a Gallican bishop 
to the see from which he had been driven, and transferring the metropolitan 
seat from Aries to Vienne. 


Under the Ostrogoths the church of Rome, treated elsewhere with leniency, 
could make no progress. But when their power had fallen (553) and Rome 
came once more under the authority of the emperor of Constantinople, the 
great distance of her new master opened up a brighter future. The Lombard 
invasion brought into the church’s territory a large number of refugees, and 
the Roman population recovered some of its old energy in the double hatred 
for barbarians and Arians. As for the exarch whom the eastern emperor had 
charged with the government of his Italian provinces and invested with 
direct authority over the dukes and military counts of Naples, Rome, 
Genoa, etc., this official could scarcely make his authority felt in the 
western half of Italy, relegated as he was to Ravenna, and separated from 
Rome by the Lombard dominion which included Spoleto. 


It was at this juncture favourable, though dangerous in some respects, that 
Gregory I appeared (590-604). Descended from the noble Anicia family, 
Gregory added to distinction of birth every advantage of body and mind. 
While under thirty he was prefect of Rome, but at the end of several months 
he abandoned honours and thoughts of worldly things, and sought the 
retirement of the cloister. But his reputation did not permit him the 
obscurity he desired. Sent to Constantinople about 570 as secretary and 
later as apocrisiary (a sort of grand almoner) by Pope Pelagius II, he 


maintenance of the ancient laws and institutions. It was an important step 
on the part of the old king. He did not indeed resign the government of 
Assyria. He remained king over this part of his kingdom as well as of the 
others, and the dignity to which he raised his son was only the petty or 
vassal-kingship, a filial government under his own still existing supremacy, 
whilst he was himself apart from this primarily king of Babylon, Sumer, 
and Accad, as well as king of the kings of the Egyptian countries. But for 
this very reason the appointment of the crown-prince as vassal-king of 
Assyria, in reality implied the transformation of that country, hitherto the 
centre of the empire, and whose capital had been the seat of tlie central 
government, into a kingdom occupying merely a secondary position, whilst 
Babylon became the seat of the chief rule and assumed the first place. It had 
become manifest that the true centre of the empire had shifted to B/iby-lon, 
and that the latter now possessed more vital energy than Assyria. 


Esarhaddon’s death had opened up to the Ethiopian the prospect of a 
reconquest of his lost territory. It was to be expected that Tirhaga would 
take advantage of an opportunity so favourable to him, and soon, no doubt 
as early as the year 668, tliere came a messenger to Nineveh with the 
announcement that the king of Gush had marched into Egypt and not only 
overrun the whole south of the country, but had even made a triumphant 
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[668 B.C.] entry into Memphis, the town which Esarhaddon had included in 
Assyria. The governors whom the last Assyrian king had set up had not 
indeed gone over to the enemy, but neither had they ventured to resist him. 
On his advance they had deserted their chief towns and retired with their 
armed forces to the desert. Asshurbanapal recognised the gravity of the 
event, for it endangered the peace of the coast districts along the 
Mediterranean. He did not liimself take the field, but he immediately sent a 
considerable force into the west under the leadership of the Tartan and other 
captains. The latter proceeded to Egypt by those forced marches for which 
the Assyrian army was distinguished, and hastened to the assistance of the 
governors wiio were liard pressed by Tirhaqa. At Karbanit, or Karbana, a 
town which lay west of the Canopic branch of the Nile, near its mouth, the 


rendered valuable service to the holy see in its relations with the empire and 
in its struggles with the Lombards. In 590 the clergy, the senate, and the 
people raised him with one voice to the supreme pontificate, as successor to 
Pelagius ; but as all elections had to be confirmed by the emperor at 
Constantinople, Gregory wrote in supplication that his might not be 
sanctioned. The letter was intercepted, and Maurice’s orders of ratification 
soon arrived. Gregory hid ; he was discovered and brought back to Rome. 
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Pope in spite of himself, he used all his talent and power to fortify the 
papacy, 1 propagate Christianity, and improve the discipline and 
organisation of the church. Although he pleaded that the episcopacy, and 
especially his own, “was the office of a shepherd of souls and not of a 
temporal prince,” he did not neglect the temporal power of the holy see. It 
happened, since the emperor was so little in touch with Italian affairs, that 
the soldiers charged with defending Rome against the Lombards had 
received no pay. Gregory paid them, took upon himself the work of 
defence, and armed the clerics. When Agilulf, whose aggression had 
provoked these preparations, was compelled to withdraw, Gregory treated 
with him in the name of Rome, in spite of protests from the exarch. 


Feeling thus strengthened in his position, he undertook to propagate 
Christianity and orthodoxy both within and without the limits of the ancient 
Roman Empire. Within its boundaries there were still some pagans in Sicily, 
Sardinia, even at Terracina (Tarracina) at the very gates of Rome, and 
doubtless also in some parts of Gaul, since there exists a decree of Chil- 
debert’s dated 554, with the title For the Abolition of the Remainder of 
Idolatry. There were Arians very close to Rome, the Lombards. By the 
intervention of Queen Theudelinda, Gregory succeeded in having the heir to 
the Lombard throne, Adalwald, raised in Catholicism. Since 587 the 
Visigoths in Spain under Recared had been converted. 


As for Great Britain, it was still entirely pagan, and Gregory sent thither the 
monk Augustine and forty Roman missionaries (596). They landed on the 
island of Thanet, and going from there sought Ethelbert, king of Kent, who 
permitted them to preach their doctrines at Canterbury. From this point 
Christianity spread rapidly towards the north and west, until by 627 it was 
firmly established in Northumberland. St. Augustine, archbishop of 
Canterbury, had been named primate of England by Gregory the Great, with 
whom he kept up a constant correspondence that is still in existence. 


Ireland, ” the isle of saints,” had already been converted, and now monks 
were leaving it to win over the barbarians. At this period St. Columban, the 
monk who denounced Brunehild’s crimes with such boldness, set out to 
preach the Gospel to the mountaineers of Helvetia, and founded in their 
midst abbeys surrounded by fertile fields. After him St. Rupert travelled far 
into Bavaria and established the diocese of Salzburg. 


[} The office to which Gregory I was suddenly elevated in the year 590, 
included under it the three following distinct dignities. First, it included the 
actual episcopal charge of the city of Rome ; the church of St. John Lateran 
with its haughty inscription : Omnium Urbis et Orbis Ecclesiarum Mater et 
Caput @€@ being the cathedral church ; and the adjoining Lateran 
palace, which tradition says was given by Constantine to Silvester I, being 
the place of residence. Secondly, it included the metropolitan or 
archiepiscopal superintendence of the Roman territory, with jurisdiction 
over the seven suffragan bishops, afterwards called cardinal bishops; the 
bishops of Ostia, Portus, Silva Candida, Sabina, Prseneste, Tusculum, and 
Albanum. Thirdly, it included the patriarchal oversight of the suburban 
provinces, which were under the political jurisdiction of the Vicarius, Urbis, 
viz., Campania, Tuscany with Umbria, Picenum, Valeria, Samnium, Apulia 
with Calabria, Lucania with Bruttium €€@@ in short, upper Italy, together 
with the three islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica. As patriarch, the 
Roman bishop stood on the same footing as the four great patriarchs of the 
East, those of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem ; he enjoyed 
however the primacy of honour, and standing alone in the West, whereas 
four patriarchs divided the primacy of the East, his jurisdiction often 
seemed to extend to districts where he had no jurisdiction by right. For the 
vicariate of Rome was only one among four vicariates, into which the great 


prefecture of Italy was politically divided ; the other vicariates being 
northern Italy, with its centre at Milan ; western Ulyricum, with its capital at 
Sirmium ; and western Africa, with its capital at Carthage. So far were 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain from belonging to the vicariate of Rome, that they 
constituted together a separate prefecture, known as the prefecture of Gaul. 
Nevertheless, all these districts were in time drawn into the patriarchate of 
Rome, and indeed the whole of western Europe as it gradually came under 
the influence of Christianity. e] 
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Thus Christianity spread its spirit of proselytism, and St. Gregory fostered it 
greatly by the mild precepts he inculcated in his missionaries, and the skill 
with which he facilitated the transition from pagan to Catholic. He wrote to 
St. Augustine : ” You must take care not to destroy the pagans’ temples, but 
only their idols ; use holy water in washing out the edifice, build altars and 
deposit relics in them. If their temples are well built, so much the better ; for 
it is important that these same ones pass from the cult of demons to that of 
the true God. When the nation sees its ancient places of worship remain, it 
will be more disposed to visit them through habit and to worship the true 
God.” 


At home Gregory laboured with success to co-ordinate the powers of the 
church, in making recognised above everything that of the holy see. We find 
him bestowing the title of vicar of the Gauls upon the bishop of Aries, to 
correspond with Augustine archbishop of Canterbury, with the archbishop 
of Seville for Spain, and him of Thessalonica for Greece ; and finally 
sending secret legates to Constantinople. In his pastoral which he wrote on 
the occasion of his election, and which became a general regulation 
throughout the West, he prescribed the bishops their duties according to the 
decision of several councils. To bind the hierarchy together he sought to 
prevent the encroachments of one bishop upon another. ” I have given you 
Britain to direct spiritually,”’ he wrote to the ambitious Augustine, “and not 
Gaul.” He favoured the monasteries, looked with vigilance after their 


discipline, and reformed church singing, substituting for the Ambrosian 
chant, ” which,” according to a contemporary, ” was like the distant sound 
of a chariot rolling over the stones,” that Gregorian chant which bears his 
own name.rf 


The darkest stain on the name of Gregory is his cruel and unchristian 
triumph in the fall of the emperor Maurice @€@€ his base and adulatory 
praise of Phocas, the most odious and sanguinary tyrant who had ever 
seized the throne of Constantinople. It is the worst homage to religion to 
vindicate or even to excuse the crimes of religious men ; and the apologetic 
palliation, or even the extenuation of their misdeeds rarely succeeds in 
removing, often strengthens, the unfavourable impression. 


Gregory was spared the pain and shame of witnessing the utter falsehood of 
his pious vaticinations as to the glorious and holy reign of Phocas. In the 
second year of the tyrant’s reign he closed the thirteen important years of 
his pontificate. The ungrateful Romans paid but tardy honours to his 
memory. His death (March 10th, 604) was followed by a famine, which the 
starving multitude attributed to his wasteful dilapidation of the patrimony of 
the church €€€ that patrimony which had been so carefully administered 
and so religiously devoted to their use. Nothing can give a baser notion of 
their degradation than their actions. They proceeded to wreak their 
vengeance on the library of Gregory, and were only deterred from their 
barbarous ravages by the interposition of Peter the faithful archdeacon. 
Peter had been interlocutor of Gregory in the wild legends contained in the 
Dialogue8.k The archdeacon now assured the populace of Rome that he had 
often seen the Holy Ghost in the visible shape of a dove hovering over the 
head of Gregory as he wrote. Gregory’s successor therefore hesitated, and 
demanded that Peter should confirm his pious fiction or fancy by an oath. 
He ascended the pulpit, but before he had concluded his solemn oath he fell 
dead. That which to a hostile audience might have been a manifest 
judgment against perjury, was received as a divine testimony to his truth. 
The Roman church has constantly permitted Gregory to be represented with 
tin-Holy Ghost, as a dove, floating over his head. 
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The historian of Christianity is arrested by certain characters and certain 
epochs, which stand as landmarks between the close of one age of religion 
and the commencement of another. Such a character is Gregory the Great ; 
such an epoch his pontificate, the termination of the sixth century. Gregory, 
not from his station alone, but by the acknowledgment of the admiring 
world, was intellectually, as well as spiritually, the great model of his age. 
He was proficient in all the arts and sciences cultivated at that time ; the 
vast volumes of his writings show his indefatigable powers ; their 
popularity and their authority, his ability to clothe those thoughts and those 
reasonings in language which would awaken and command the general 
mind. 


His epoch was that of the final Christianisation of the world, not in outward 
worship alone, not in its establishment as the imperial religion, the rise of 
the church upon the ruin of the temple, and the recognition of the hierarchy 
as an indispensable rank in the social system, but in its full possession of 
the whole mind of man, in letters, arts as far as arts were cultivated, habits, 
usages, modes of thought, and in popular superstition. 


Not only was heathenism, but, excepting in the laws and municipal 
institutions, Romanity itself absolutely extinct. The reign of Theodoric had 
been an attempt to fuse together Roman, Teutonic, and Christian usages. 
Cassiodorus, though half a monk, aspired to be a Roman statesman, 
Boethius to be a heathen philosopher. The influence of the Roman schools 
of rhetoric is betrayed even in the writers of Gaul, such as Sidonius 
Apollinaris ; there is an attempt to preserve some lingering cadence of 
Roman poetry in the Christian versifiers of that age. At the close of the 
sixth century all this has expired ; ecclesiastical Latin is the only language 
of letters, or rather letters themselves are become purely ecclesiastical. The 
fable of Gregory’s destruction of the Palatine library is now rejected as 
injurious to his fame ; but probably the Palatine library, if it existed, would 
have been so utterly neglected that Gregory would hardly have 
condescended to fear its influence. His aversion to such studies is not that 
of dread or hatred, but of religious contempt ; profane letters are a disgrace 
to a Christian bishop ; the truly religious spirit would loathe them of itself. 


What, then, was this Christianity by which Gregory ruled the world ? Not 
merely the speculative and dogmatic theology, but the popular, vital, active 
Christianity, which was working in the heart of man ; the dominant motive 
of his actions, as far as they were affected by religion ; the principal 
element of his hopes and fears as regards the invisible world and that future 
life which had now become part of his conscious belief. 


Chkistian Mythology 


The history of Christianity cannot be understood without pausing at stated 
periods to survey the progress and development of this Christian 
mythology, which, gradually growing up and springing as it did from 
natural and universal instincts, took a more perfect and systematic form, 
and at length, at the height of the Middle Ages, was as much a part of Latin 
Christianity as the primal truths of the Gospel. This growth, which had long 
before begun, had reached a kind of adolescence in the age of Gregory, to 
expand into full maturity during succeeding ages. Already the creeds of the 
church formed but a small portion of Christian belief. The highest and most 
speculative questions of theology, especially in Alexandria and 
Constantinople, had become watchwords of strife and faction, had stirred 
the 
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passions of the lowest orders ; the two natures, or the single or double will 
in Christ, had agitated the workshop of the artisan and the seats in the cir- 
cus. Christ assumed gradually more and more of the awfulness, the 
immateriality, the incomprehensibleness, of the Deity, and men sought out 
beings more akin to themselves, more open, it might seem, to human 
sympathies. Believers delighted in those ceremonials to which they might 
have recourse with less timidity ; the shrines and the relics of martyrs might 
deign to receive the homage of those who were too profane to tread the 


holier ground. Already the worship of these lower objects of homage begins 
to intercept that to the higher ; the popular mind is filling with images either 
uot suggested at all, or suggested but very dimly by the sacred writings ; 
legends of saints are supplanting, or rivalling at least, in their general 
respect and attention, the narratives of the Bible. 


Of all these forms of worship, the most captivating, and captivating to the 
most amiable weaknesses of the human mind, was the devotion to the 
Virgin Mary. The worship of the Virgin had first arisen in the East ; and this 
worship, already more than initiate, contributed, no doubt, to the passionate 
violence with which the Nestorian controversy was agitated, while that 
controversy, with its favourable issue to those who might seem most 
zealous for the Virgin’s glory, gave a strong impulse to the worship. The 
denial of the title ” the mother of God,” by Nestorius, was that which 
sounded most offensive to the general ear ; it was the intelligible odious 
point in his heresy. The worship of the Virgin now appears in the East as an 
integral part of Christianity. Among Justinian’s splendid edifices arose 
many churches dedicated to the mother of God. The feast of the 
Annunciation is already celebrated under Justin and Justinian. Heraclius has 
images of the Virgin on his masts when he sails to Constantinople to 
overthrow Phocas. Before the end of the century the Virgin is become the 
tutelar deity of Constantinople, which is saved by her intercession from the 
Saracens. 


WORSHIP OF THE VIRGIN 


In the time of Gregory the worship of the Virgin had not assumed that rank 
in Latin Christianity to which it rose in later centuries, though that second 
great impulse towards this worship, the unbounded admiration of virginity, 
had full possession of his monastic mind. With Gregory celibacy was the 
perfection of human nature ; he looked with abhorrence on the contamina- 
tion of the holy sacerdotal character, even in its lowest degree, by any 
sexual connection. No subdeacon, after a certain period, was to be admitted 
without a vow of chastity ; no married subdeacon to be promoted to a 
higher rank. In one of his expositions he sadly relates the fall of one of his 
aunts, a consecrated virgin ; she had been guilty of the sin of marriage. Of 
all his grievances against the exarch of Ravenna, none seems more worthy 


of complaint than that he had encouraged certain nuns to throw off their 
religious habits and to marry. Gregory does not seem to have waged this 
war against nature, however his sentiments were congenial with those of his 
age, with his wonted success.1 His letters are full of appeals to sovereigns 
and to bishops to repress the incontinence of the clergy ; even monasteries 
were not absolutely safe. 


1 The absurd story about Gregory’s fish-ponds paved with the skulls of the 
drowned infants of the Roman clergy, is only memorable as an instance of 
what writers of history will believe, and persuade themselves they believe, 
when it suits party interests. But by whom, or when, was it invented ? It is 
much older than the Reformation. 
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It was not around the monastery alone, the centre of this preternatural 
agency, that the ordinary providence of God gave place to a perpetual 
interposition of miraculous power. Every Christian was environed with a 
world of invisible beings, who were constantly putting off their spiritual 
nature and assuming forms, uttering tones, distilling odours, apprehensible 
by the soul of man, or taking absolute and conscious possession of his 
inward being. A distinction was drawn between the pure, spiritual, 
illimitable, incomprehensible nature of the Godhead, and the thin and 
subtile but bodily forms of angels and archangels. These were perceptible to 
the human senses, wore the human form, spoke with human language ; their 
substance was the thin air, the impalpable fire ; it resembled the souls of 
men, but yet, whenever they pleased, it was visible, performed the functions 
of life, communicated not with the mind and soul only but with the eye and 
ear of man. 


The hearing and the sight of religious terror were far more quick and 
sensitive. The angelic visitations were but rare and occasional ; the more 
active demons were ever on the watch, seizing and making every 
opportunity of beguiling their easy victims. They were everywhere present, 


and everywhere betraying their presence. They ventured into the holiest 
places ; they were hardly awed by the most devout saints ; but, at the same 
time there was no being too humble, to whose seduction they would not 
condescend@€@ nothing in ordinary life so trivial and insignificant but 
that they would stoop to employ it for their evil purposes. They were 
without the man, terrifying him with mysterious sounds and unaccountable 
sights. They were within him, compelling all his faculties to do their 
bidding, another indwelling will besides his own, compelling his reluctant 
soul to perform their service. Every passion, every vice, had its especial 
demon ; lust, impiety, blasphemy, vainglory, pride were not the man 
himself, but a foreign power working within him. The slightest act, 
sometimes no act at all, surrendered the soul to the irresistible indwelling 
agent. In Gregory’s Dialogues’ a woman eats a lettuce without making the 
sign of the cross ; she is possessed by a devil, who had been swallowed in 
the unexorcised lettuce. Another woman is possessed for admitting her 
husband’s embraces the night before the dedication of an oratory. 


MARTYRS AND RELICS 


Happily there existed, and existed almost at the command of the clergy, a 
counterworking power to this fatal diabolic influence, in the perpetual 
presence of the saints, more especially in hallowed places, and about their 
own relics. These relics were the treasure with which the clergy, above all 
the bishops of Rome, who possessed those of St. Peter and St. Paul with 
countless others, ruled the mind ; for by these they controlled and kept in 
awe, they repaired the evils wrought by this whole world of evil spirits. 
Happy were the churches, monasteries, whose foundations were hallowed 
and secured by these sacred talismans. To doubt their presence in these 
dedicated shrines, in the scenes of their martyrdom, obstinately to require 
the satisfaction of the senses as to their presence, was an impious want of 
faith ; belief, in proportion to the doubtfulness of the miracle, was the more 
meritorious. Kings and queens bowed in awe before the possessors and 
dispensers of these wonder-working treasures. 
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Relics had now attained a self-defensive power ; profane hands which 
touched them withered ; and men who endeavoured to remove them were 
struck dead. Such was the declaration of Gregory himself, to one who had 
petitioned for the head or some part of the body of St. Paul. It was an awful 
thing even to approach to worship them. Men who had merely touched the 
bones of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. Lawrence, though with the pious design 
of changing their position or placing the scattered bones together, had fallen 
dead, in one case to the number of ten. The utmost that the church of Rome 
could bestow would be a cloth which had been permitted to touch them ; 
and even such cloths had been known to bleed. If, indeed, the chains of St. 
Paul would yield any of their precious iron to the file, which they often 
refused to do, this, he writes, he would transmit to the empress ; and he 
consoles her for the smallness of the gift by the miraculous power which it 
will inherently possess. 


Gregory doled out such gifts with pious parsimony. A nail which contained 
the minutest tilings from the chains of St. Peter was an inestimable present 
to a patrician, or an ex-consul, or a barbaric king. Sometimes they were 
inserted in a small cross ; in one instance with fragments of the grid-iron on 
which St. Lawrence was roasted. One of the golden nails of the chains of St. 
Peter had tempted the avarice of a profane, no doubt a heathen or Arian, 
Lombard ; he took out his knife to sever it off ; the awe-struck knife sprang 
up and cut his sacrilegious throat. The Lombard king Authari and his 
attendants were witnesses of the miracle, and stood in terror, not daring to 
lift the fearful nail from the ground. A Catholic was fortunately found, by 
whom the nail permitted itself to be touched ; and this peerless gift, so 
avouched, Gregory sends to a distinguished civil officer. 


SANCTITY OF THE CLERGY 


That sanctity which thus dwelt in the relics of the saints, was naturally 
gathered, as far as possible, around their own persons by the clergy, 


armies joined battle. The defeat of the Egyptians was so complete that 
Tirhaga thought it advisable to evacuate Memphis without giving himself 
time to break up his camp. This and all the Ethiopians’ armed river-boats 
fell into the hands of the Assyrians. Tirhaga withdrew to Thebes and 
entrenched himself there. 


Asshurbanapal, who had been informed of these successes of his army, 
decided to attack the enemy in Thebes. But as the Tartan’s army had also 
greatly suffered, he ordered the Rabshakeh, who apparently commanded the 
garrisons of the West, to collect a new army from the soldiers and 
auxiliaries under his command belonging to all governors and vassal-kings 
west of the Euphrates. Impressed by the defeat which Tirhaga had 
sustained, the twenty-two kings of the seacoast, the plain, and the island of 
Cyprus hastened to obey this command, and not only to furnish soldiers, but 
also on demand of the supreme king to supply ships for the purpose of 
blockading the coast and prevent possible attempts at risings on the part of 
the maritime states on the banks of the Mediterranean, and perhaps also for 
sailing up the Nile. This army pushed on to join that of the Tartan and the 
troops of the loyal Egyptian vassals, and the united forces then marched 
against Thebes, which was reached a month and ten days later. 


Meanwhile Tirhaga had abandoned the town itself while it was still time, 
and had entrenched himself on the other bank of the river in the city of the 
tombs. Besides this, he had persuaded three of the principal vassal-kings to 
desert froiii the Assyrian and go over to his side. These were Sharludari, 
prince of Pelusium (Si’nu), Pakruru, ruler of Pisept in Egyptian Arabia, and 
no less a person than Neku himself, the king whom Esarhaddon had placed 
at the head of all. They even seem to have taken the initiative, because they 
preferred to have a ruler of kindred race as overlord, rather than obey a 
foreigner. So they offered to conclude an alliance with the Ethiopian, by 
which his supremacy was recognised, and they undertook the defence of 
Lower Egypt. Had their design succeeded, the Assyrian army would also 
have had a hostile power in its rear and have seen its retreat cut off. But 
fortunately for the Assyrians the conspiracy was discovered. Their 
messengers were seized, the letters intercepted, and their cunning plans thus 
cunningly frustrated. 


hallowed as they were and set apart by their ordination from the common 
race of man ; and if the hierarchy had only wielded this power for self- 
protection, if they had but arrayed themselves in this defensive awe against 
the insults and cruelties of barbarians, such as the Lombards are described, 
it would be stern censure which would condemn even manifest imposture. 
We might excuse the embellishment, even the invention of the noble story 
of the bishop Sanctulus, who offered his life for that of a captive deacon, 
before whom the Lombard executioner, when he lifted up his sword to 
behead him, felt his arm stiffen, and could not move it till he had solemnly 
sworn never to raise that sword against the life of a Christian. But this 
conservative respect for the sanctity of their order darkens too frequently 
into pride and inhumanity ; the awful inviolability of their persons becomes 
a jealous resentment against even unintentional irreverence. A demoniac 
accused the holy bishop Fortunatus of refusing him the rights of hospitality 
; a poor peasant receives the possessed into his house, and is punished for 
this inferential disrespect to the bishop by seeing his child cast into the fire 
and bumed before his eyes. A poor fellow with a monkey and cymbals is 
struck dead for unintentionally interrupting a bishop Boniface in prayer. 


The sacred edifices, the churches, especially, approachable to all, were yel 
approachable not without profound awe; in them met everything which 
could deepen that awe; within were the relics of the tutelar saint, the 
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mysteries, and the presence of the Redeemer, of God himself ; beneath were 
the remains of the faithful dead. 


Burial in churches had now begun ; it was a special privilege. Gregory 
dwells on the advantage of being thus constantly suggested to the prayers of 
friends and relatives for the repose of the soul. But that which was a 
blessing to the holy was but more perilous to the unabsolved and the 
wicked. The sacred soil refused to receive them; the martyrs appeared and 
commanded the fetid corpses to be cast out of their precincts. They were 


seized by devils, who did not fear to carry off their own even from those 
holy places. But oblations were still effective after death. The consecrated 
host has begun to possess in itself wonder-working powers. A child is cast 
forth from his grave, and is only persuaded to rest in quiet by a piece of the 
consecrated bread being placed upon his breast. Two noble women, who 
had been excommunicated for talking scandal, were nevertheless buried in 
the church ; but every time the mass was offered, their spirits were seen to 
rise from their tombs and glide out of the church. It was only after an 
oblation had been ” immolated ” for them that they slept in peace. 


STATE AFTER DEATH 


The mystery of the state after death began to cease to be a mystery. The 
subtile and invisible soul gradually materialised itself to the keen sight of 
the devout. A hermit declared that he had seen Theodoric, the Ostrogothic 
king, at the instant of death, with loose garments and sandals, led between 
Symmachus the patrician and John the pope, and plunged into the burning 
crater of Lipari. Benedict, while waking, beheld a bright and dazzling light, 
in which he distinctly saw the soul of Germanus, bishop of Capua, ascend 
to heaven in an orb of fire, borne by angels. 


Hell was by no means the inexorable dwelling which restored not its 
inhabitants. Men were transported thither for a short time, and returned to 
reveal its secrets to the shuddering world. Gregory’s fourth book is entirely 
filled with legends of departing and of departed spirits, several of which 
revisit the light of day. On the locality of hell Gregory is modest, and 
declines to make any peremptory decision. On purgatory, too, he is dubious, 
though his final conclusion appears to be that there is a purgatorial fire 
which may purify the soul from very slight sins. Some centuries must 
elapse before those awful realms have formed themselves into that dreary 
and regular topography which Dante partly created out of his own sublime 
imagination, partly combined from all the accumulated legends. 


The most singular of these earlier journeys into the future world are the 
adventures of a certain Stephen, the first part of which Gregory declares he 
had heard more than once from his own mouth, and which he relates, 


apparently intending to be implicitly believed. Stephen had to all 
appearance died in Constantinople, but, as the embalmer could not be 
found, he was left unburied the whole night. During that time he went down 
into hell, where he saw many things which he had not before believed. But 
when he came before the Judge, the Judge said, “I did not send for this man, 
but for Stephen the smith.” Gregory’s friend Stephen was too happy to get 
back, and on his return found his neighbour Stephen the smith dead. But 
Stephen learned not wisdom from his escape. He died of the plague in 
Rome, and with him appeared to die a soldier, who returned to reveal more 
of these fearful secrets of the other world, and the fate of Stephen. The 
soldier 
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passed a bridge, beneath it flowed a river, from which rose vapours, dark, 
dismal, and noisome. Beyond the bridge (the imagination could but go back 
to the old Elysian fields) spread beautiful, flowery, and fragrant meadows, 
peopled by spirits clothed in white. In these were many mansions, vast and 
full of light. Above all rose a palace of golden bricks ; to whom it belonged 
he could not read. On the bridge he recognised Stephen, whose foot slipped 
as he endeavoured to pass. His lower limbs were immediately seized by 
frightful forms, who strove to drag him to the fetid dwellings below. But 
white and beautiful beings caught his arms, and there was a long struggle. 
The soldier did not see the issue of the conflict. 


Such were among the stories avouched by the highest ecclesiastical 
authority, and commended it might seem by the uninquiring faith of the 
ruling intellect of his age €€@ such among the first elements of that 
universal popular religion which was the Christianity of ages. This religion 
gradually moulded together all which arose out of the natural instincts of 
man, the undying reminiscences of all the older religions, the Jewish, the 
pagan, and the Teutonic, with the few and indistinct glimpses of the 
invisible world and the future state of being in the New Testament, into a 
vast system, more sublime perhaps for its indefiniteness, which, being 


necessary in that condition of mankind, could not but grow up out of the 
kindled imagination and religious faith of Christendom. And such religion 
the historian who should presume to condemn as a vast plan of fraud, or a 
philosopher who should venture to disdain as a fabric of folly only 
deserving to be forgotten, would be equally unjust, equally blind to its real 
uses, assuredly ignorant of its importance and its significance in the history 
of man. For on this, the popular Christianity, turns the whole history of man 
for centuries. 


It is at once the cause and the consequence of the sacerdotal dominion over 
mankind ; the groundwork of authority at which the world trembled ; which 
founded and overthrew kingdoms, bound together or set in antagonistic 
array nations, classes, ranks, orders of society. Of this, the parent, when the 
time arrived, of poetry, of art, the Christian historian must watch the growth 
and mark the gradations by which it gathered into itself the whole activity 
of the human mind, and quickened that activity till at length the mind 
outgrew that which had been so long almost its sole occupation. It endured 
till faith, with the schoolmen, led into the fathomless depths of metaphysics, 
began to aspire after higher truths ; with the reformers, attempting to refine 
religion to its primary spiritual simplicity, gradually dropped, or left but to 
the humblest and most ignorant, at least to the more imaginative and less 
practical part of mankind, this even yet prolific legendary Christianity, 
which had been the accessory and supplementary Bible, the authoritative 
and accepted, though often unwritten, Gospel of centuries. & 


Gregory’s successors 


Gregory left the papal chair far more securely settled on the lofty eminence 
where it had been placed than it was when he ascended it. But Sabinian, 
who succeeded him, expressed little gratitude for the service he had thus 
performed; indignant at finding tin-treasury exhausted of its gold, he 
accused him of having ruined the see h\ his liberality ; and would have 
proceeded, but for the menaces of both the clergy and the people, pub licly 
to burn his writings. He did not live long after this attempt ; and his sudden 
death was ascribed to a blow on the head inflicted by the angry 
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shade of the departed saint. A truer cause, however, may be found, perhaps, 
in the fact that he had made himself hated by the populace, by withdrawing 
the accustomed alms, that he might heal, as he pretended, the injuries 
inflicted by the liberality of Gregory ; a mode of proceeding so little 
relished by his flock, that, whatever share they might have in his death, they 
conveyed his breathless body with contempt out of the city. 


It was during the pontificate of Boniface III, who resided as Gregory’s 
legate at the court of Constantinople, and owed his elevation to the emperor, 
that the Roman pontiff was first dignified with the much-disputed title of 
universal bishop. For this honour Boniface was indebted to the enmity 
existing between Phocas and the patriarch of his imperial city. He lived to 
enjoy his triumph only a few months ; and several of his successors seem to 
have contented themselves with the duties of their station, without entering 
into direct collision with any rival in authority. It is, however, a singular 
circumstance, that to the attempts of Boniface IV, who obtained the papal 
dignity immediately after the pontiff just named, to bring back the sepa- 
ratists from Rome to her communion, a resistance was made by the 
celebrated Irish apostle Columbanus, breathing much of the freedom and 
intelligence of later days. 


Honorius, who succeeded to the papacy after the two unimportant 
pontificates of Deusdedit (Deodatus or Adeodatus I) and Boniface V, made 
a vain attempt to influence the Lombards to restore their king, Adalwald 
(Adalvaldus), whom they had deposed as a madman, and elected in his 
place an Arian named Ariwald (Ariovaldus). But the most conspicuous 
circumstance in his career was his agreement with Sergius, the patriarch of 
Constantinople, in establishing the celebrated edict by which it was 
intended to put an end to the monothelite controversy,1 and render the 
renewal of it a crime against the laws of the empire. Yet Honorius, in the 
Sixth General Council, was solemnly anathematised, and classed with the 
known and most violent supporters of the monothelite heresy. 


The death of this pontiff was followed by the pillage of the palace of the 
Lateran €@@ an outrage which had its origin with the emperor, and was 
committed by his own officers. Severinus was then placed in the papal 
chair, but his pontificate was not marked by any important event. The same 
observation applies to those of his successors, John IV and Theodore. 
Theodore was succeeded by Martin I, the earliest act of whose pontificate 
was the calling of a council to condemn the principles of the monothelites, 
and the late acts of the emperors. The assembly held its first session 
October 5th, 649 ; in the fifth and last, which was held on the 31st of 
October, twenty articles were drawn up against the heresy in question, and 
its authors, Theodorus, Cyrus, Sergius, Pyrrhus, and Paul, together with all 
such as should embrace their opinions, were formally anathematised. 


The Roman pontiff was by this proceeding brought into immediate collision 
with the emperor ; and the power of the greatest potentate of the church was 
thus measured with that of the highest in the state. In this respect the issue 
of the controversy deserves particular note. Martin was a zealous and active 
churchman, learned and conscientious, strongly impressed with a sense of 
the importance of unity, and disposed to exercise the authority he possessed 
to the utmost in its favour. No sooner had the council given its decision, 
than he despatched letters to all orders of the clergy, acquainting them with 
the event and with the acts it had passed. 


I1 Monothelism or one-ness of will is the opposite of ” dyothelisra ” or 
duality of will, as distinguishing the divine and the human aspects of Christ. 
Monothelism had its origin in Sergius. | 
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But the information which the emperor Constans received of these 
proceedings filled him with the most violent indignation ; and he at once 
resolved to punish the contempt with which his edict, and that of his 
predecessor, had been treated. He communicated his wishes to Calliopas, 
exarch of Italy, who soon after made the pontiff a prisoner and conveyed 


him to the island of Naxos. For three months he was kept nearly continually 
on board a ship, and carried from one place to the other, without being 
allowed even the commonest necessaries of life. At Naxos he remained 
twelve months in captivity; and was then taken to Constantinople, being 
exposed, during his passage thither, to a treatment which would have been 
cruel to a condemned malefactor. On his arrival, fresh indignities and 
barbarities awaited him. He was cast into a miserable prison, in which he 
lay apparently forgotten for more than three months, and when carried 
before the tribunal of justice was examined like a common criminal. The 
part he had taken in the late events, so far as they strictly pertained to 
religion, was not considered even by his fiercest opponents as involving a 
guilt sufficient to justify their severities. He was, therefore, arraigned as an 
enemy of the state. Twenty witnesses, of whom the greater part were 
soldiers, and who are said to have been bribed for the occasion, appeared as 
his accusers. 


This mockery of a trial being concluded, the pontiff was carried to an open 
terrace, where, exposed at once to the gaze of the emperor and the 
populace, the base servants of the court insulted him in so gross a manner 
that even the multitude pitied his fate. His outward mantle having been torn 
off, the officers took him, and stripping off the best of his habits, left only 
his tunic remaining, which they next rent down on each side, from top to 
bottom. An iron collar was then fastened round his neck, and he was led 
from the palace through the midst of the city, chained to one of the keepers 
of the prison, and preceded by another bearing the sword with which he was 
to be executed. As they dragged him along, his lacerated feet stained the 
pavement with blood ; and he presented an appearance of humiliation and 
misery which might well humble the spirits of the haughtiest churchmen of 
either Rome or Constantinople. But his sufferings did not terminate here. 
Instead of being executed he was sent into the Chersonesus where he 
lingered through four months of the severest hardship, then expired. He was 
succeeded as pope by Eugenius, indebted for his elevation to the influence 
of the imperial court and his too ready tolerance of its reigning errors. He 
was consequently regarded at Rome with equal suspicion and dislike. 
Vitalian, the successor of Eugenius, had the merit of being a strict 
disciplinarian, and of sending Theodore to England as archbishop of 
Canterbury. At his death, Adeodatus (Deodatus II) was elected. It was in the 


pontificate of his successor Domnus that the church of Ravenna became 
permanently incorporated with that of Rome. 


Agatho, the next pope, was not less conspicuous for the devoutness of his 
character ; and the story which is told of his curing by a kiss some leprous 
person whom he accidentally met, indicates not merely the growing 
superstition of the age, but the influence which the pontiff’s piety had made 
upon the minds of the people. At his request it was that the emperor 
Constantine Pogonatus assembled the Sixth General Council ; and it is 
somewhat singular to find that one of the main objects which his legates 
laboured at obtaining was a reduction of the sum usually paid by the newly 
elected pontiff into the imperial treasury. For this indulgence, Agatho 
willingly confirmed the ancient law, that no pope should be ordained till his 
election had been formally recognised and confirmed at Constantinople. 
The harmony which 
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thus existed between the emperor and Agatho was happily continued 
through the pontificate of Leo II, in whose favour the monarch decreed that 
the new archbishop of Ravenna should receive his ordination at the hands 
of the pope. He possessed sufficient interest at the court of the emperor to 
obtain the important privilege for the Roman pontiffs, of being confirmed in 
their authority by the exarch of Ravenna, instead of having to make the long 
and difficult journey to Constantinople. 


The pontificate of John V was as unimportant as it was short ; he was 
succeeded by Conon. Next, Sergius occupied the papal chair to the 
beginning of the eighth century; but, at the commencement of his 
pontificate, he saw himself opposed by two powerful rivals, and the palace 
of the 


Lateran was for some time besieged with open force by the partisans of 
these pretenders to the papacy. The contest was continued for a considerable 


period. Sergius, though supported by imperial influence, had to endure a 
seven years’ exile before he could possess himself of the dignity ; and on 
his refusal to recognise the canons of the council in trullo,1 was assailed by 
Justinian II with all the weapons of imperial authority. The conflict was thus 
renewed, which had so long disturbed the peace of Christendom ; and 
another starting-point given, from which the two great candidates for 
universal and unlimited power were to begin the race. It is evident that the 
pontiff had not yet acquired strength sufficient to oppose his rival with 
certainty of success. At the council of Toledo, held in the year. 688, the 
archbishop of that city obtained a resolution in favour of his opinions, 
which not simply established his creed in opposition to that of the pontiff, 
but was couched in terms of haughty defiance and rebuke. The contest, 
therefore, was as yet unattended by palpable prognostics of the final 
triumph of the papacy. 


The troubles which the church had suffered from the continual motions of 
half-barbarian hordes were many and severe, but they produced an 
equivalent advantage. Amid all the struggles to which churchmen were 
urged by ambition, they displayed, as a body, some of the noblest instances 
of 


[} The council held in the trullus or domed hall of the imperial palace in 
Constantinople. The council here referred to is the Quinisext Council of 
692, called the Second Trullan Council, the first being that which 
condemned monothelite views (681). ] 
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St. Wulfran, Bishop of Sens, who died in 720 a.d. 


t (From a miniature in the Bibliotheque du Havre) 
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charity, of care for the poor and distressed, which the world had seen. 
Pressed by the frequent prospect of immediate ruin, they simultaneously 
acquired the virtues of resignation and the skill of politicians. It was to them 
the people owed their preservation when threatened on the one side by 
foreign enemies, and on the other by the tyranny of their rulers; and till they 
themselves became oppressors, popular liberty found its best champions 
among the heads of the church. But when the progress of Christianity itself 
is considered > that is, the very interests for which the church, with 
all its attendant powers, was called into existence @@@ doubt and 
dissatisfaction are almost the invariable result of the inquiry. In Rome, piety 
was shocked by the open contests which repeatedly took place by 
candidates for the papal dignity, and by the little less disgraceful plots with 
which the contending parties prepared for the onset. The provinces, 
perpetually appealed to on the subject of obedience to the supreme pontiff, 
saw their own pastors at one time yielding with submissive complacence to 
his decrees, at another resisting them both openly and in secret. 


Sergius was succeeded by John VI (701), in whose pontificate Campania 
was invaded by the Lombards, under Gisulf, duke of Benevento. His 
successor, John VII (705), is noted only for having been guilty of the 
weakness of returning the canons of the council in trullo to the emperor 
Justinian, without a single alteration. In his pontificate, moreover, the king 
of the Lombards restored the lands of which he had despoiled the church, 
and the deed which contained the grant was written in letters of gold. 
Sisinius was the next pontiff ; but he died a few days after his election, and 
left the see to Constantine, a native of Syria, who retained it about seven 
years. He was summoned by Justinian to the capital of the East ; but the 
object which the emperor had in view is unknown, and the only result of his 
journey seems to have been the restoration of Felix, the archbishop of 
Ravenna, to his diocese and honours. That unfortunate prelate had made an 
effort to recover the independence possessed by the former bishops of his 
see ; but, though aided by the warlike masters of the district, his attempt 
failed ; and the emperor sending a body of troops from Sicily, the walls of 


But first Asshurbanapal had followed the example of his father and 
pardoned Ncku. After he had exacted from him an oath of fealty to Asshur, 
and hiid him under heavier burdens than before, he again put upon him the 
royal purple and furnished hiia with the symbols of his office : golden rings 
on hands and feet, a carved sword in a golden sheath, horses, and chariots ; 
and so he sent him back to Egypt, that he might rule it as chief of the other 
vassals in Asshur’s name. He himself was again invested witl 
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Kar-bel-matati, — that is, Sais, — and his son, Nabu-shezib-anni, received 
the principality of Athribis in Lower Egypt, to which also a significant 
Assyrian name, Limir-shakku-Asshur (let the governor of Asshur beware) 
was given. The other kings also renewed their alliance with Assyria. But 
Asshurbanapal did not omit to strengthen the garrisons, and to give those 
whom he had pardoned Assyrian officers intended to keep a watchful eye 
upon them. 


For a time Egypt enjoyed peace under Neku’s sway and Assyria’s lordship. 
But after the death of Tirhaga, Tamut-Amen, too, began to think of a 
reconquest of Egypt. He set out with his army, and like the former 
Ethiopian king, is hailed with delight in Elephantine and Thebes as a 
deliverer ; then after he has fortified the southern capital, he continues his 
march to ISIemphis, where he first encounters resistance. But the rebels, as 
the king calls them — these were of course the Assyrian garrison with the 
troops of Neku who ruled over Memphis and Sais — were so thoroughly 
beaten in a desperate sally, that they evacuated Memphis and retired to the 
strongholds of the Delta. Some princes headed by that Pa-Kerer (Pakruru) 
of Pisept, who had always borne the Assyrian yoke with reluctance, came to 
offer their submission, which was graciously accepted. This was the last 
time that an Assyrian army undertook a campaign against Egypt. 


While Asshurbanapal had restored his supremacy in Egypt for a certain 
time, for the present at least, it was unshaken in the northern provinces of 


Ravenna were beaten down, and Felix, loaded with chains, was carried a 
prisoner to Constantinople. There he had to endure the punishment inflicted 
on the basest criminals. His eyes were put out, and he was banished to the 
inhospitable shores of Pontus OOO a punishment, it is said, which was 
regarded at Rome as the infliction of divine justice. 


Notwithstanding the want of positive evidence as to the express object of 
Constantine’s journey, it is usually believed to have been occasioned by the 
emperor’s unceasing anxiety to secure the co-operation of the Roman 
hierarchy in the establishment of the late decrees. It is also argued, and with 
seeming reason, that his attendance on the imperial commands is a proof of 
the still unavoidable subjection which the pontiffs had to endure ; while his 
failing to oppose the canons so objectionable to his church affords a similar 
proof of his weakness and his fears. 


Gregory II, by whom he was succeeded (715), pursued a bolder line of 
conduct.1 The part which he took in opposition to Leo the Isaurian has been 
already stated; and his determined attack on the Lombards, who made 
themselves masters of one of the Neapolitan fortresses, indicated the spirit 
which, in later times, placed Christian prelates at the head of mail-clad 
armies. Gregory was in all respects the firm defender and zealous advocate 


\} Gibbon calls him the ” founder of the papal monarchy.* | 
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of papal authority. At one moment engaged in open hostilities with the 
emperor, he was at another employed in directing the labours of 
missionaries and founding monasteries. Germany, at his direction, was 
traversed by the ardent and pious Boniface ; and in Italy the rule of St. 
Benedict became, under his patronage, the universal canon of monastic 
institutions. 


The pontificate of Gregory II lasted sixteen years, and he was succeeded by 
a priest of the same name, whom the people elected by some sudden 
impulse, while engaged in the obsequies of the former. Gregory III (731- 
741) carried the principles which had actuated his predecessor to a far 
greater extent. Unable to withdraw the emperor Leo, either by persuasion or 
threats, from the vigorous persecution of iconoclasm, he proceeded to the 
daring measure of excommunicating the sovereign, and then made known 
to the celebrated Charles Martel his readiness to proclaim him consul of 
Rome, on condition that he would enable him to support his separation from 
the dominion of the empire. Leo resented the conduct of the pontiff, by 
depriving him of part of his revenues and rejecting his legates. But the step 
which Gregory had taken led directly to the establishment of the papacy on 
the basis of temporal power and grandeur. A new career, new motives to 
exertion, were opened to the politicians of the church ; and it was no longer 
with rival prelates the bishops of Rome were to contend, but with states and 
princes. The prizes for which they were henceforth to strive were to be 
tributary crowns and sceptres OOO the triumphs they were to celebrate, 
not those of truth over heresy, but of arbitrary superstition over the free- 
will, the natural sentiments, and the evangelical knowledge of Christian 
nations. 0 


That reign of terror known as the struggle of the iconoclasts has been 
alluded to already in the history of the Byzantine Empire. It may also be 
summed up here with its consequences. 


DRAPER ON THE ORIGIN OF ICONOCLASM 


Three causes gave rise to iconoclasm, or the revolt against image-worship ; 
first, the remonstrances and derision of the Mohammedans ; second, the 
good sense of a great sovereign, Leo the Isaurian, who had risen by his 
merit from obscurity, and had become the founder of a new dynasty at 
Constantinople ; third, the detected inability of these miracle-working idols 
and fetiches to protect their worshippers or themselves against an 
unbelieving enemy. Moreover, an impression was gradually making its way 
among the more intelligent classes that religion ought to free itself from 
such superstitions. So important were the consequences of Leo’s actions, 


that some have been disposed to assign to his reign the first attempt at 
making policy depend on theology ; and to this period they therefore refer 
the commencement of the Byzantine Empire. Through one hundred and 
twenty years, six emperors devoted themselves to this reformation. But it 
was premature. They were overpowered by the populace and the monks, by 
the bishops of Rome, and by a superstitious and wicked woman. 


It had been a favourite argument against the pagans how little their gods 
could do for them when the hour of calamity came, when their statues and 
images were insulted and destroyed ; and hence how vain was such 
worship, how imbecile such gods. When Africa and Asia, full of relics and 
crosses, pictures and images, fell before the Mohammedans, those 
conquerors retaliated the same logic with no little effect. There was hardly 
one of the fallen 
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towns that had not some idol for its protector. Remembering the stern 
objurgations of the prophet against this deadly sin, prohibited at once by the 
commandment of God and repudiated by the reason of man, the Saracen 
caliphs had ordered all the Syrian images to be destroyed. Amid the 
derision of the Arab soldiery and the tears of the terror-stricken 
worshippers, these orders were remorselessly carried into effect, except in 
some cases where the temptation of an enormous ransom induced the 
avengers of the unity of God to swerve from their duty. Thus the piece of 
linen cloth on which it was feigned that our Saviour had impressed his 
countenance, and which was the palladium of Edessa, was carried off by the 
victors at the capture of that town, and subsequently sold to Constantinople 
at the profitable price of twelve thousand pounds of silver. This picture, and 
also some other celebrated ones, it was said, possessed the property of 
multiplying themselves by contact with other surfaces, as in modern times 
we multiply photographs. Such were the celebrated images “made without 
hands.” 


It was currently asserted that the immediate origin of iconoclasm was due to 
the caliph Yazid, who had completed the destruction of the Syrian images, 
and to two Jews, who stimulated Leo the Isaurian to his task. However that 
may be, Leo published an edict (726 A.D.), prohibiting the worship of 
images. This was followed by another directing their destruction, and the 
whitewashing of the walls of churches ornamented with them. Hereupon the 
clergy and the monks rebelled ; the emperor was denounced as a 
Mohammedan and a Jew. He ordered that a statue of the Saviour in that part 
of the city called Chalcopratia should be removed, and a riot was the 
consequence. One of his officers mounted the ladder and struck the idol 
with an axe upon its face ; it was an incident like that enacted centuries 
before in the temple of Serapis at Alexandria. The sacred image, which had 
often arrested the course of nature and worked many miracles, was now 
found to be unable to protect or to avenge its own honour. A rabble of 
women interfered in its behalf ; they threw down the ladder and killed the 
officer ; nor was the riot ended until the troops were called in and a great 
massacre perpetrated. The monks spread the sedition in all parts of the 
empire ; they even attempted to proclaim a new emperor. Leo was 
everywhere denounced as a Mohammedan infidel, an enemy of the mother 
of God ; but with inflexible resolution he persisted in his determination as 
long as he livedo 


MILMAN OX ICONOCLASM 


Iconoclasm was an attempt by the Eastern emperor to change by his own 
arbitrary command the religion of his subjects. No religious revolution has 
ever been successful which has commenced with the government. Such 
revolutions have ever begun in the middle or lower orders of society, struck 
on some responsive chord of sympathy in the general feeling, supplied 
some religious want, stirred some religious energy, and shaken the inert 
strength of the established faith by some stronger counter emotion. 


Whatever the motives of the emperor Leo the Isaurian (and on this subject, 
as in all the religious controversies where the writings of the unsuccessful 
party were carefully suppressed or perished through neglect, authentic 
history is almost silent), whether he was actuated by a rude aversion to what 


perhaps can hardly yet be called the fine arts with which Christianity was 
associating itself, or by a spiritual disdain and impatience of the degrading 
superstition into which the religion of the Gospel had so long been 
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degenerating, th6 attempt was as politically unwise and unseasonable as the 
means employed were despotic and altogether unequal to the end. The time 
was passed, if it had ever been, when an imperial edict could change, or 
even much affect, the actual prevailing religion of the empire. For this was 
no speculative article of belief, no question of high metaphysical theology, 
but a total change in the universal popular worship, in the spirit and in the 
essence, if not of the daily ritual, of countless observances and habitual 
practices of devotion. It swept away from almost all the churches of the 
empire objects hallowed by devotion, and supposed to be endowed with 
miraculous agency; objects of hope and fear, of gratitude and immemorial 
veneration. It not merely invaded the public church, and left its naked walls 
without any of the old remembrancers of faith and piety ; it reached the 
private sanctuary of prayer. No one could escape the proscription ; learned 
or unlearned, priest or peasant, monk or soldier, clergyman or lay-man, 
man, woman, and even child were involved in the strife. Something to 
which their religious attachments clung, to which their religious passions 
were wedded, might at any time be forcibly rent away, insulted, trampled 
under foot ; that which had been their pride and delight could only now be 
furtively visited, and under the fear of detection. 


Nor was it possible for this controversy to vent itself in polemic writings. 
Here actual, personal, furious collision of man and man, of faction and 
faction, of armed troops against armed troops, was inevitable. The 
contending parties did not assail each other with mutual anathemas, which 
they might despise, or excommunication and counter excommunication, the 
validity of which might be questioned by either party. On one side it was a 


sacred obligation to destroy, to mutilate, to dash to pieces, to deface the 
objects on which the other had so long gazed with intense devotion, and 
which he might think it an equally sacred obligation to defend at the 
sacrifice of life. It was not a controversy, it was a feud ; not a polemic strife, 
but actual war declared by one part of Christendom against the other. It was 
well perhaps for Christendom that the parties were not more equally 
balanced ; that, right or wrong, one party in that division of the Christian 
world, where total change would have been almost extermination, obtained 
a slow but complete triumph. & 


Milman then goes on to plead eloquently for the encouragement of the fine 
arts by the church which produced a Raphael and a Michelangelo, as the 
Greek religion produced and employed its Phidias and Praxiteles. He then 
proceeds to describe the ferocity of the dissension, a, 


THE WAR OF ICONOCLASM 


A formidable insurrection broke out in Greece and in the iEgean islands. A 
fleet was armed, a new emperor, one Cosmas, proclaimed, and 
Constantinople menaced by the rebels. The fleet, however, was scattered 
and destroyed by ships which discharged the Greek fire ; the insurrection 
was suppressed, the leaders either fell or were executed, along with the 
usurper. The monks here and throughout the empire, the champions of this 
as of every other superstition, were the instigators to rebellion. Few 
monasteries were without some wonder-working image ; the edict struck at 
once at their influence, their interest, their pride, their most profound 
religious feelings. 


But the more eminent clergy were likewise at first almost unanimous in 
their condemnation of the emperor. Constantine, bishop of Nacolia, indeed, 
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is branded as his adviser. Another bishop, Theodosius, son of Apsimarus, 
metropolitan of Ephesus, is named as entering into the war against images. 
But almost for the first time the bishops of the two Romes, Germanus of 
Constantinople and Pope Gregory II, were united in one common cause. 
Leo attempted to win Germanus to his views, but the aged patriarch (he was 
now ninety-five years old) calmly but resolutely resisted the arguments, the 
promises, the menaces of the emperor. 


But the conduct of Gregory II, as leading to more important results, 
demands more rigid scrutiny. The Byzantine historians represent him as 
proceeding, at the first intimation of the hostility of the emperor to image- 
worship, to an act of direct revolt, as prohibiting the payment of tribute by 
the Italian province. This was beyond the power, probably beyond the 
courage, of Gregory. The great results of the final separation of the West 
from the inefficient and inglorious sovereignty of the East might excuse or 
palliate, if he had foreseen them, the disloyalty of Pope Gregory to Leo. But 
it ‘would be to estimate his political and religious sagacity too highly to 
endow him with this gift of ambitious prophecy, to suppose him 
anticipating the full development of Latin Christianity when it should 
become independent of the East. 


Like most ordinary minds, and if we are to judge by his letters Gregory’s 
was a very ordinary mind, he was merely governed by the circumstances 
and passions of his time without the least fore-knowledge of the result of 
his actions. The letter of Pope Gregory to the emperor (729 a.d.) is arrogant 
without dignity, dogmatic without persuasiveness ; in the stronger part of 
the argument far inferior, both in skill and ingenuity, to that of the aged 
Germanus, or the writer who guided his pen. The strange mistakes in the 
history of the Old Testament, the still stranger interpretations of the New, 
the loose legends which are advanced as history, give a very low opinion of 
the knowledge of the times. 


When Gregory addressed this and a second letter to the emperor Leo, the 
tumult in Constantinople, the first public act of rebellion against 
iconoclasm, had taken place ; but the aged bishop Germanus was not yet 
degraded from his see. Germanus, with better temper and more skilful 
argument, had defended the images of the East. Before his death (731), he 


was deposed or compelled to retire from his see. He died most probably in 
peace ; his 


Mosaic, representing the Temporal and Spiritual Power of Jesus Christ 
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extreme age may well account for his death. His personal ill treatment by 
the emperor is the legend of a later age to exalt him into a martyr. 


But these two powerful prelates were not the only champions of their cause 
whose writings made a strong impression on their age. It is singular that the 
most admired defender of images in the East was a subject not of the 
emperor but of the Mohammedan sultan. John of Damascus was famed as 
the most learned man in the East, and it may show either the tolerance, the 
ignorance, or the contempt of the Mohammedans for these Christian 
controversies, that writings which became celebrated all over the East 
should issue from one of their capital cities, Damascus. 


In the West, all power, almost all pretension to power, excepting over Sicily 
and Calabria, expired with Leo ; * and this independence partly arose out of 
and was immeasurably strengthened by the faithful adherence of the West 
to image-worship. 


CONST ANTINE COPRONYMUS (741-775 A.D.) 


Leo was succeeded by his son Constantine. The name by which this 
emperor was known is a perpetual testimony to the hatred of a large part of 
his subjects. Even in his infancy he was believed to have shown a natural 
aversion to holy things, and in his baptism to have defiled the font. 


Constantine Copronymus sounded to Greek ears as a constant taunt against 
his filthy and sacrilegious character. 


The accession of Constantine (741), although he had already been 
acknowledged for twenty years with his father as joint emperor, met 
formidable resistance. The contest for the throne was a strife between the 
two religious parties which divided the empire. During the absence of 
Constantine, on an expedition against the Saracens, a sudden and dangerous 
insurrection placed his brother-in-law, Artavasdes, on the throne. 
Constantinople was gained to the party of the usurper by treachery. The city 
was induced to sub-mit to Artavasdes only by a rumour, industriously 
propagated and generally believed, of the death of Constantine. The 
emperor on one occasion had been in danger of surprise, and escaped by the 
swiftness of his horses. 


In the capital, as throughout Greece and the European part of the empire, 
the triumph of Artavasdes was followed by the restoration of the images. 
Anastasius, the dastard patriarch of Constantinople, as he had been the slave 
of Leo, now became the slave of the usurper, and worshipped images with 
the same zeal with which he had destroyed them. He had been the principal 
actor in the deception of the people by the forged letters which announced 
the death of Constantine. He plunged with more desperate recklessness into 
the party of Artavasdes. The monks, and all over whom they had influence, 
took up the cause of the usurper ; but the mass of the people, from royal 
respect for the memory of Leo, or from their confidence in the vigorous 
character of Constantine and attachment to the legitimate succession, from 
indifference or aversion to image-worship, still wavered, and submitted 
rather than clamorously rejoiced in the coronation of Artavasdes. 


But Constantine Copronymus with the religious opinions inherited the 
courage, the military abilities, and the popularity with the army which had 
distinguished his father Leo. After some vicissitudes, a battle took place 
near Ancyra, fought with all the ferocity of civil and religious war. After 


1 Leo died June, 741. Gregory III in the same year. 
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an obstinate resistance, and after having suffered all the horrors of famine, 
Constantinople was taken. Artavasdes was punished by the loss of his eyes. 


Constantine was a soldier, doubtless of a fierce temper ; the blinding and 
mutilation of many, the beheading a few of his enemies, the abandonment 
of the houses of the citizens to the plunder of his troops, was the natural 
course of Byzantine revolution ; and these cruelties have no doubt lost 
nothing in the dark representations of the emperor’s enemies, the only 
historians of the times. But they suffered as rebels in arms against their 
sovereign, not as image-worshippers. The fate of the patriarch Anastasius 
was the most extraordinary. His eyes were put out, he was led upon an ass, 
with his face to the tail, through the city ; and after all this mutilation and 
insult, for which, considering his tergiversation and impudent mendacity, it 
is difficult to feel much compassion, he was reinstated in the patriarchal 
dignity. The clergy in the East had never been arrayed in the personal 
sanctity which, in ordinary occasions, they possessed in the West ; but could 
Constantine have any other object in this act than the degradation of the 
whole order in public estimation ? 


THIRD COUNCIL OP CONSTANTINOPLE (746 A.D.) 


For ten years Constantine refrained from any stronger measures against 
image worship. In the tenth year of Constantine rumours spread abroad of 
secret councils held for the total destruction of images. Either the emperor 
must have prepared the public mind for this great change with consummate 
address, or reverence for images must have been less deeply rooted in the 
East than in the West, otherwise it can scarcely be supposed that so large a 
number of the clergy as appeared at the Third Council of Constantinople 
(746) would have slavishly assented to the strong measures of the emperor. 
Three hundred and forty-eight bishops formed this synod. 


Part of the proceedings of this assembly have been preserved in the records 
of the rival council, the second held in Nicsea. The passages are cited in the 
original words, followed by a confutation, sanctioned apparently by the 


the West. The most important event mentioned by the Assyrian record of 
these days (evidently about 664) is the accession of Lydia. Asshurbanapal 
relates that the Lydian king, prompted by a dream which revealed to him 
the magnanimity of Asshur, sent his ambassadors to Nineveh to request the 
alliance and protection of the great ruler. For the deity had said to him that 
by the renown of this name he should overcome his enemies. He did in fact 
succeed in doing so. The Cimmerians were beaten by him. It may be 
assumed, though it is not stated, that Gyges received other help from the 
Assyrians besides the recognition as their ally. However that may be, he 
conquered, and, on the successful termination of the war, sent two 
Cimmerian rebels with a great present to Nineveh. There they were no little 
flattered at this homage, but also no little embarrassed to make themselves 
understood by the newcomers, or to understand them ; for even at a court 
where, as the Assyrian writer says, the languages of East and West were 
met together, there was no one acquainted with the speech of these 
barbarians. 


Probably for the same reason as Gyges, Mukallu of Tabal, his eastern 
neighbour, and Yakinlu of Arvad, with perhaps also Sandasharme, of 
Cilicia, placed themselves under the protecting wing of Assyria. Knowing 
the tastes of the great ruler of nations, each of them sent him a daughter for 
his harem, with a rich present, and it appears that this was the custom. Some 
even, that they might exhibit the more zeal, sent him, besides their own 
daughters, those of their brothers and other relatives. 


In the east, too, Asshurbanapal manifested the still unbroken superiority of 
his arms. There, shortly after or at the same time as the PAgyptian 
campaigns, he had already chastised a mountain people whose raids had 
greatly distressed the inhabitants of Yamudbal [E-mutbal], on the borders of 
Elam, so that the chiefs of the town of Dur-ilu had made complaints 
concerning them. He had sent a force which subdued the tribe, brought the 
chieftain Tandai alive to Assyria and carried off a great number of captives. 
The king had them taken to Egypt and in their place peopled the wasted 
country with prisoners of war from other regions. 


428 THE HISTORY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


Nicene bishops. The Council of Constantinople proscribes the lawless and 
blasphemous art of painting. The fathers of Constantinople assume, as 
boldly as the brethren of Nicsea their sanctity, that all images are the 
invention of the devil ; that they are idols in the same sense as those of the 
heathen. Nor do they hesitate to impute community of sentiment with the 
worst heretics to their opponents. They thought that they held the image- 
worshippers in an inextricable dilemma. If the painters represented only the 
humanity of Christ, they were Nestorians ; if they attempted to mingle it 
with the divinity, they were Eutychians, circumscribing the infinite and 
confounding the two substances. It was impiety to represent Christ without 
his divinity, Arianism to undeify him, despoil him of his godhead. 


The Council of Nicaea admits the perfect unanimity of the Council of 
Constantinople. These 348 bishops concurred in pronouncing their 
anathema against all who should represent the incarnate Word by material 
form or colours, who should not restrict themselves to the pure spiritual 
conception of the Christ, as he is seated, superior in brightness to the sun, 
on the right hand of the Father ; against all who should confound the two 
natures of Christ in one human image, or who should separate the manhood 
from the Godhead in the second person of the indivisible Trinity; against all 
who should not implore the intercession of the Virgin in pure faith, as above 
all visible and invisible things ; against all who should set up the deaf and 
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lifeless images of saints, and who do not rather paint the living likenesses of 
their virtues in their own hearts. All images, whether statues or paintings, 
were to be forcibly removed from the churches ; everyone who henceforth 
should set up an image, if a bishop or priest, was to be degraded ; if a lay- 
man, excommunicated. They proceed to curse by name the principal 
asserters of image-worship. ” Anathema against the double-minded 
Germanus, the worshipper of wood ! Anathema against George (of Cyprus), 
the falsifier of the traditions of the fathers ! Anathema against Mansar (they 
called by this unchristian-sounding name the famous John of Damascus), 


the Saracen in heart, the traitor to the empire @@@ Mansar the teacher of 
impiety, the false interpreter of Holy Scripture ! “ 


Thus was image-worship proscribed by a council, in numbers at least of 
weight, in the severest and most comprehensive terms. The work of demoli- 
tion was committed to the imperial officers ; only with strict injunctions, 
not perhaps always obeyed, to respect the vessels, the priestly vestments, 
and other furniture of the churches, and the cross, the naked cross without 
any image. The crucifix was of a later period. 


THE WAR ON MONASTERIES 


But if the emperor had overawed, or bought, or compelled the seemingly 
willing assent of so large a body of the eastern clergy, the formidable monks 
were still in obstinate implacable opposition to his will. It was now 
fanaticism encountering fanaticism. Everywhere the monks preached 
resistance to the imperial decree, and enough has been seen of their 
turbulent and intractable conduct to make us conclude that their language at 
least would keep no bounds. Stephen, the great martyr of this controversy, 
had lived as a hermit in a cave near Sinope for thirty years. 


The emperor sent the patriarch to persuade him to subscribe the decrees of 
the Council of Constantinople. The patriarch’s eloquence was vain. The 
emperor either allowed or compelled the aged monk to retire to the wild 
rock of Proconnesus, where, to consummate his sanctity, he took his stand 
upon a pillar. His followers assembled in crowds about him, and built their 
cells around the pillar of the saint. But the zeal of Stephen would not be 
confined within that narrow sphere. He returned to the city, and in bold 
defiance of the imperial orders denounced the iconoclasts. He was seized, 
cast into prison, and there treated with unusual harshness. But even there 
the zeal of his followers found access. Constantine exclaimed, in a 
paroxysm of careless anger, ” Am I or this monk the emperor of the world ? 
” The word of the emperor was enough for some of his obsequious courtiers 
; they rushed, broke open the prison, dragged out the old man along the 
streets with every wanton cruelty, and cast his body at last into the common 
grave of the public malefactors. 


The emperor took now a sterner and more desperate resolution. He 
determined to root out monkery itself. The monks were driven from their 
cloisters, which were given up to profane and secular uses. Consecrated 
virgins were forced to marry ; monks were compelled, each holding the 
hand of a woman, doubtless not of the purest character, to walk round the 
Hippo-drome among the jeers and insults of the populace. Throughout the 
whole empire they were exposed to the lawless persecutions of the imperial 
officers. Their zeal or their obstinacy was chastised by scourgings, 
imprisonments, mutilations, and even death. The monasteries were 
plundered, and by no 
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scrupulous or reverent hands ; churches are said to have been despoiled of 
all their sacred treasures, the holy books burned, feasts and revels profaned 
the most hallowed sancturies. 


Multitudes fled to the neighbouring kingdoms of the less merciless 
barbarians ; many found refuge in the West, especially in Rome. The prefect 
of Thrace was the most obsequious agent of his master’s tyranny. The 
patriarch himself was accused of having used disrespectful language 
towards the emperor. Already he had been required to acquit himself of 
imputing Nestorianism to his master ; now his accusers swore on the cross 
that they had heard him hold conference with one of the conspirators. 
Constantine ordered the imperial seal to be affixed on the palace of the 
patriarch, and sent him into banishment. 


For some new offence, real or supposed, the exiled patriarch was brought 
back to the capital, scourged so cruelly that he could not walk, and then 
carried in a litter, and exposed in the great church before all the people 
assembled to hear the public recital of the charges made against him, and to 
behold his degradation. At each charge the secretary of his successor smote 
him on the face. He was then set up in the pulpit, and while Nicetas read the 
sentence of excommunication, another bishop stripped him of his 


metropolitan pall, and calling him by the opprobrious name Scotiopsis, ” 
face of darkness,” led him backwards out of the church. The next day his 
head, beard, eyebrows were shaved ; and as we have already said, he was 
put upon an ass, and paraded through the circus (his own nephew, a 
hideous, deformed youth, leading the ass), while the populace jeered, 
shouted, spat upon him. He was then thrown down, trodden on, and in that 
state lay till the games were over. Some days after the emperor sent to 
demand a formal declaration of the orthodoxy of his own faith and of the 
authority of the council. The poor wretch acknowledged both in the amplest 
manner ; as a reward he was beheaded, while still in a state of 
excommunication, and his remains treated with the utmost ignominy. 


This odious scene, blackened it may be by the sectarian hatred of the later 
annalists, all of whom abhorred iconoclasm, has been related at length, in 
order to contrast more fully the position of the bishop of Rome. This was 
the second patriarch of Constantinople who had been thus barbarously 
treated, and seemingly without the sympathy of the people ; and now, in 
violation of all canonical discipline, the imperial will had raised a eunuch to 
the patriarchate. What wonder that pontiffs like Gregory II and Gregory III 
should think themselves justified in throwing off the yoke of such a 
government, and look with hope to the sovereignty of the less barbarous 
barbarians of the north @€ barbarians who, at least, had more reverence 
for the dignity of the sacerdotal character. 


If the Byzantine historians, all image-worshippers, have not greatly 
exaggerated the cruelties of their implacable enemy Constantine 
Copronymus, they have assuredly not done justice to his nobler qualities, 
his valour, incessant activity, military skill, and general administration of 
the sinking empire, which he maintained un violated by any of its 
formidable enemies, and with imposing armies, during a reign of thirty-five 
years, not including the twenty preceding during which he ruled as the 
colleague of his father Leo. Constantine died, during a campaign against the 
Bulgarians, of a fever which, in the charitable judgment of his adversaries, 
gave him a foretaste of the pains of hell. His dying lips ordered prayers and 
hymns offered to the Virgin, for whom he had always professed the most 
profound veneration, utterly inconsistent, his enemies supposed, with his 
hostility to her sacred images. 
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A female had been the principal mover in the great change of Christianity 
from a purely spiritual worship to that paganising form of religion which 
grew up with such rapidity in the succeeding centuries ; a female was the 
restorer of images in the East, which have since, with but slight 
interruption, maintained their sanctity. The first, Helena, the mother of 
Constantine the Great, was a blameless and devout woman, who used the 
legitimate influence of her station, munificence, and authority over her 
imperial son, to give that splendour which to her piety appeared becoming 
to the new religion ; to communicate to the world all those excitements of 
symbols, relics, and sacred memorials which she found so powerful in 
kindling her own devotion. The second, the empress Irene, wife to the son 
and heir of Constantine Copronymus, an ambitious, intriguing, haughty 
princess, never lost sight of political power in the height of her religious 
zeal, and was at length guilty of the most atrocious crime against God and 
womanhood. 


Irene, during the reign of her husband Leo, surnamed the Khazar, did not 
openly betray her inclination to the image-worship which she had solemnly 
forsworn under her father-in-law Constantine. On his death (780) she at 
once seized the government in the name of her son Constantine, who was 
but ten }Aears old. Her creature, Patriarch Tarasius, summoned a council on 
image-worship. 


The council met in Constantinople (785), but with the army and a large part 
of the populace of Constantinople image-worship had lost its power. The 
soldiery, attached to the memory and tenets of Constantine Copronymus, 
broke into the assembly, and dispersed the affrighted monks and bishops. 


SECOND COUNCIL OF NICAA (787 A.D.) 


Nicsea was chosen for the session of the council, no doubt on account of the 
reverence which attached to that city, hallowed by the sittings of the first 


great council of Christendom. Decrees issued from Nicsea would possess 
peculiar force and authority; this smaller city, too, could be occupied by 
troops on whom the empress could depend, and in the meantime Irene 
managed to disband the more unruly soldiery. Thus, while the Bulgarians 
menaced one frontier and the Saracens another, she sacrificed the safety of 
the empire, by the dissolution of her best army, to the success of her 
religious designs. 


The council met at Nicsea. The number of ecclesiastics is variously stated 
from 330 to 387. Among these were at least 130 monks or abbots, besides 
many bishops, who had been expelled as monks from their sees, and were 
now restored. They repudiated the so-called Council of Constantinople, as a 
synod of fools and madmen, who had dared to violate the established 
discipline of the church and impiously reviled the holy images. They 
showered their anathemas on all the acts, on all the words, on all the 
persons engaged in that unhallowed assembly. 


The fathers of Nicsea impaired a doubtful cause by the monstrous fables 
which they adduced, the preposterous arguments which they used, their 
unmeasured invectives against their antagonists. With one voice they broke 
out into a long acclamation : ” We all believe, we all assent, we all 
subscribe. This is the faith of the apostles, this is the faith of the church, this 
is the faith of the orthodox, this is the faith of all the world. We, who adore 
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the Trinity, worship images. Whoever does not the like, anathema upon 
him! Anathema on all who call images idols! Anathema on all who 
communicate with them who do not worship images! “ 


Among the acclamations and the anathemas which closed the Second 
Council of Nicrea, echoed loud salutations and prayers for the peace and 
blessedness of the new Constantine and the new Helena. A few years 
passed and that Constantine was blinded, if not put to death, by his 


unnatural mother, whom religious faction had raised into a model of 
Christian virtue and devotion. 


The controversy slept during the reign of Nicephorus, and that of Michael, 
surnamed Rhangabe. The monks throughout this period seem to form an 
independent power (a power no doubt arising out of and maintained by their 
championship of image-worship), and to dictate to the emperor, and even to 
the church. On the other hand, among the soldiery are heard some deep but 
suppressed murmurs of attachment to the memory of Constantine Copronv- 
mus. Leo the Armenian ascended the throne. 


As Irene had promoted Tarasius, so Leo raised an officer of his household, 
Theodotus Cassiteras, to the patriarchal throne. Image-worship was again 
proscribed by an imperial edict. The worshippers are said to have been 
ruthlessly persecuted ; and Leo, according to the phraseology of the day, is 
accused of showing all the bloodthirstiness without the generosity of the 
lion. Yet no violent popular tumult took place ; nor does the conspiracy 
which afterwards cut short the days of Leo the Armenian appear to have 
been connected with the strife of religious factions. Whatever hopes the 
clergy, at least the image-worshippers, or the monks, might have conceived 
at the murder of Leo, which they scrupled not to allege as a sign of the 
divine disfavour towards the iconoclasts, were disappointed on the 
accession of Michael the Stammerer. He favoured the Jews in the exaction 
of tribute (perhaps he was guilty of the sin of treating them with justice), he 
fasted on the Jewish Sabbath, he doubted the resurrection of the dead, and 
the personality of the devil, as unauthorised by the religion of Moses. 
Image-worship he treated with contemptuous impartiality. In a great public 
assembly (assembled for the purpose), he proclaimed the worship of images 
a matter altogether indifferent. 


Theophilus could not but perceive the failure, and disdained to imitate his 
father’s temporising policy, who endeavoured to tolerate the monks, while 
he discouraged image-worship. He avowed his determination to extirpate 
both at once. Leo the Armenian and Michael the Stammerer had attempted 
to restrict the honours paid to images ; Theophilus prohibited the making of 
new ones, and ordered that in every church they should be effaced, and the 
walls covered with pictures of birds and beasts. The sacred vessels, adorned 


with figures, were profaned by unhallowed hands, sold in the public 
markets, and melted for their metal. The prisons were full of painters, of 
monks and ecclesiastics of all orders. The monks, driven from their 
convents, fled to desert places ; some perished of cold and hunger, some 
threw off the proscribed dress, yet retained the sacred character and habits ; 
others seized the opportunity of returning to the pleasures as to the dress of 
the world. 


The history of iconoclasm has a remarkable uniformity : another female in 
power, another restoration of images. After the death of Theophilus his 
widow Theodora administered the empire in the name of her youthful son 
Michael, called afterwards the Drunkard. Theodora, like her own mother 
Theoctista, had always worshipped images in private. No sooner was 
Theophilus dead than the monks, no doubt in the secret of Theodora’s 
concealed attachment to images, poured into Constantinople from all 
quarters. 
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She now ventured to send an officer of the palace to command the patriarch, 
Joannes the Grammarian, either to recant his iconoclastic opinions, or to 
withdraw from Constantinople. The patriarch is accused of a paltry artifice. 
He opened a vein in the region of his stomach, and showed himself 
wounded and bleeding to the people. The rumour spread that the empress 
had attempted to assassinate the patriarch. But the fraud was detected, 
exposed, acknowledged. The abashed patriarch withdrew, unpitied and 
despised, into the suburbs (842). Methodius was raised to the dignity of the 
patriarchate. The worshippers of images were in triumph. 


But Theodora, still tenderly attached to the memory of her husband, 
demanded, as the price of her inestimable services in the restoration of 
images, absolution for the sin of his iconoclasm and his persecution of the 
image-worshippers. 


All was now easy; the fanaticism of iconoclasm was exhausted or rebuked. 
A solemn festival was appointed for the restoration of images. The whole 
clergy of Constantinople, and all who could flock in from the 
neighbourhood, met in and before the palace of the archbishop, and 
marched in procession with crosses, torches, and incense, to the church of 
St. Sophia. There they were met by the empress and her infant son Michael, 
Feb. 19th, 842. They made the circuit of the church, with their burning 
torches, paying homage to every image and picture, which had been 
carefully restored, never again to be effaced till the days of later, more 
terrible iconoclasts, the Ottoman Turks. 


The Greek church from that time has celebrated the anniversary of this 
festival with loyal fidelity. The successors of Methodius, particularly the 
learned Photius, were only zealous to consummate the work of his 
predecessors, and images have formed part of the recognised religious 
worship of the Eastern world.6 
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CHAPTER II 


“THE NIGHT OF THE PAPACY ” @@@ CHARLEMAGNE TO OTTO 
THE GREAT 


[740-985 a.d.] 


From the East, powerless to render help, from an empire crumbling away 
beneath the weight of its own greatness, Gregory III therefore turned away, 
and fixed his gaze on the youthful greatness of a transalpine nation @@@ 
the Franks € brave, adventurous, full of promise, successful in 
warfare, and destined to rise to future power. With Charles Martel, mayor of 
the palace, and virtual ruler of the Frankish realm, Gregory II had already 
opened communications. To Charles Martel, his successor Gregory II again 
appealed, when, after eight years of doubtful peace, he suddenly found 
himself involved in an open war with the Lombards. His appeal is truly 
touching : ” His tears are falling night and day for the destitute state of the 
church ; the Lombard king and his son are ravaging the last remains of the 
property of the church, which no longer suffices for the sustenance of the 
poor, or to provide lights for the daily service ; they have invaded the 
territory of Rome and seized all his farms; his only hope is in the timely 
succour of the Frankish king.” The appeal was rendered still stronger by the 
presents that accompanied it @@@ the mystic keys of the sepulchre of St. 
Peter, and filings of his chains, which no Christian could resist. The title of 
patrician and consul of Rome was offered ; and Gregory, as might be 
expected after such presents, received a courteous answer and an embassy 
was despatched to the imperial city. 


It is impossible to say what might have been the result of the negotiations 
between the pope and the ambassadors had they been continued. They were, 
however, interrupted by the death of both the potentates: of Charles Martel 
in October, of Gregory III in November of the very same 
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Of far greater importance was the campaign against Man. The cause is not 
stated, but may well have been that the king of Man, Akhsheri, declared 
himself indej)endent, or had shown an evident disposition to attack Assyria. 
If this were so, he had been over-hasty in his proceedings. However little of 
the warrior there may have been in Asshurbanapal’s nature, the Assyrian 
army, in the early i)eri(Kls of his reign at least, was yet too fearless and its 
commanders too valiant for any man to be able to defy the powerful 
monarchy. Akhsheri attempted a night surprise of the troops sent against 
him, before they had even crossed his frontiers ; but in this he was not 
successful. The Mai means were defeated in a bloody battle, and for a 
distance of six leagues round their dead covered the battle-field. Nothing 
retarded the victorious army from entering Man, where it laid waste eight 
great towns whose position is unknown to us, as well as a crowd of small 
places, and so reached the domain of the capital, Izirtu. It was surrounded, 
together with the towns of Urbija and Armijate, and after the inhabitants, 
driven to the last extremity, had surrendered, they were led away and their 
whole territory conquered and laid waste. 


Hut the object was attained. The frightful misery of the war which had 
visited that unhappy country had embittered the population against the man 
to whom they ascribed its guilt, namely, their old king, Akhsheri. In any 
case, he had sliown his incapacity to defend his country. With all his 
brothers and his father and family, he was put to death, and so great was the 
nation’s fury that they would not even concede him an honourable tomb, 
but threw the corpse on to the streets of his city. His son Ualli, himself 
already a middle-aged man, was raised to the throne, and he hastened to 
acknowledge Assyria’s supreme authority. He sent his young son to 
Nineveh, to kiss the monarch’s feet, and did not neglect to send his daughter 
also, to add to Asshurbanapal’s crowd of women. His submission was of 
course accepted, but his annual tribute was raised by some thirty horses. 
Other attempts at rebellion in the northeast were soon suppressed. 


But whilst these disturbances in the northeast were suppressed without 
much difficulty, in the southeast signs soon appeared which gave warning 
of that great storm which in a few years was to be raised there and to 
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year. Nevertheless these negotiations were the prelude to subsequent 
negotiations which Pepin le Bref, the son of Charles Martel, carried on with 
Pope Zacharias (Zachary), the successor of Gregory III ; and this time the 
negotiations led to most important results. 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE ROMAN BISHOPS 


At the election of Zacharias, the customary form of obtaining the consent of 
the exarch was discarded, and discarded to be never afterwards revived. 
Henceforth the popes may be considered as independent of the Eastern 
Empire ; henceforth begins their connection with the West ; henceforth they 
hold no longer an exclusive ecclesiastical position, but the papacy has 
become a political dukedom. After the Sixth General Council, they had 
claimed the title of ” universal priest,” and vindicated that claim by soon 
afterwards reducing to submission the last of the great archbishops of the 
West. After the appeal to Charles Martel and the independent election of 
Zacharias, they aspired to political sovereignty. & 


THE APPEAL TO THE FRANKS 


Zacharias, convinced of the advantage which Rome might derive from 
intimate union with the rising power of the Franks, watched with careful 
attention over the interests of the mayors of the palace ; and it was at his 
suggestion that the nation at length conferred on those powerful 
functionaries the titles as well as the privileges of royalty. The Lombard 
princes regarded him with corresponding reverence. Liutprand, whose reign 
lasted above thirty years, was distinguished for his devout observance of the 
maxims of the church. The charity of the pontiff was equal to his talents, 
and the slaves which Venice offered to the Moors were purchased by his 
agents and set free. 


Stephen IT,1 who next occupied the pontifical chair, had to endure, from the 
very commencement of his career, the troubles and dangers of domestic 
wars. Aistulf, the new king of the Lombards, inherited the spirit of his 
earliest predecessors, and it only required the appearance of a leader like 
Aistulf to put an end forever to the rule of the Greeks in Italy. But the 
Lombard monarch was not contented with the acquisition of Ravenna. He 
assailed the duchy of Rome and the lands of the church, nor could Stephen, 
either by the most solemn expostulations, or the offers which he made of 
money, induce the conqueror to withdraw his troops. In this situation, and 
when the Lombards had demanded as the price of their safety a tribute 
which the citizens of Rome felt it would be impossible to pay, the pontiff 
sent messen gers to Constantinople requesting aid of the emperor ; but his 
entreaties were disregarded. He turned his eyes towards France, where 
Pepin, the father of the heroic Charlemagne, was now at the head of a 
nation as warlike as the Lombards, and as disposed to ally itself with Rome 
as the invaders were to effect its ruin. 


1 Another ecclesiastic of the same name was elected by the people 
immediately after the death of Zacharias ; but he did not live to enjoy his 
elevation. On the third morning after his election he was struck with 
apoplexy, and as he had not been consecrated, he is sometimes omitted in 
the pontifical calendar. See Platina,*’ p. 152, and Fleury.i Baronius*’ 
appears to say that the omission of his name is wrong. 
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Ambassadors were sent to Rome to treat with the Lombards for Stephen’s 
safe passage into France, a negotiation which could scarcely fail in the 
hands of the powerful sovereign by whom it was undertaken. The pontiff 
was speedily on his way to the new protector of the church. He appeared 
with all his attendants before the monarch, clad in sackcloth and ashes, and 
falling at his knees he implored him, by the mercy of God and the merits of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, to deliver Rome from the devastation of the 
Lombards. Pepin in reply promised to grant the pontiff’s request, and 


speedily fulfilled his promise by compelling the enemy to retreat and shut 
himself up in the single town of Pavia. Aistulf, thus pressed, agreed to the 
terms proposed by his conqueror, and the French army was withdrawn. But 
scarcely had they left the district when he returned to the attack with 
renewed vigour, laid waste the country round Rome with fire and sword, 
and at length encamped before the gates of the city itself. The pontiff again 
sent a strong appeal to his protector. He dictated his letter in the name of the 
apostle Peter, closely imitating his epistles, and speaking in a language 
which implied that he was possessed of an authority to anoint or dethrone 
kings, and to perform the ofiices, not of a messenger, of a teacher sent from 
God, which is the highest characteristic of an apostle, but of a delegated 
minister of his power and justice. 


The French monarch was moved to render the pontiff immediate succour, 
and Aistulf was quickly deprived of the fruits of his numerous campaigns. It 
now became a question to whom the district from which the Lombard was 
driven ought of right to belong ; and, before this point could be decided, the 
envoy of the Greek emperor appeared, to claim for his master the 
restoration of the territory which he had so completely abandoned to its 

fate. But Pepin was both too politic and too conscious of his power to listen 
to such demands; and sending his chief counsellor, the abbot Fulrade 
(Folrad), to perform the investiture, he granted to Stephen, and to his 
successors forever, the undivided sovereignty of the conquered territory. 


Thus commenced the temporal dominion of the bishops of Rome @@@ 
an event which marks a distinct period in the history of the papacy, but the 
importance of which we cannot but think has been somewhat overrated. 
The power by which the pontiffs acquired their vast empire in the minds of 
men, owed little or none of its vigour to the influence they possessed as 
princes ; it went on increasing till it reached the very boundaries of 
civilisation, while their little seigniory remained confined within the 
narrowest limits ; and it declined, and became almost nominal, while their 
rights as sovereigns continued to be acknowledged by all the states of 
Europe. In point of wealth it plainly admits of being questioned whether 
they couhl gain any advantage from an acquisition which obliged them to 
keep an army in their pay; to support a countless train of emissaries and 
envoys; and to engage in all the expensive arts of diplomacy with the 


monarchs of countries whose treasures were perpetually supplied by the 
labours and the commerce of their people. 


As little was their new dominion advantageous to their dignity. The pontiff 
was the first among the spiritual rulers of mankind, the lowest almost of 
temporal princes. As the head of the church, he was rendered venerable by 
all the associations and by many of the highest sanctions of religion ; as the 
successor of the exarchs of Ravenna, he was the dependent of every prince 
who had an army at his command, and was but an item in the catalogue of 
petty rulers, who were counted as make-weights in the balance of power. In 
whatever designs he undertook as the supremely 
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endowed minister of God, he could appeal to the hearts and consciences of 
men ; could shake the confidence of the mightiest, and bring into alliance 
the most contrary elements of society to effect his purpose ; whatever 
attempts he had to make in his temporal capacity required to be supported 
by the pettiest inventions of secret policy, by contrivances and deceits 
which, in time, rendered the proceedings of the court of Rome proverbial as 
examples of cunning and duplicity. 


Stephen died, after a short but eventful pontificate of five years, and was 
succeeded by his brother Paul (756 a.d.). The Greeks still continued to 
proclaim their pretensions to the sovereignty of Italy ; nor dared the Roman 
pontiff, vain as were their claims, at once throw off the appearance of 
allegiance. The Lombards, on the other hand, showed themselves little 
inclined to preserve the treaty which had been formed with the church. A 
tumult, equally dangerous to the state and to the respectability of the 
pontificate, followed the death of Paul. Totona, a nobleman of wealth and 
influence, formed the design of elevating his brother Constantine to the 
vacant chair, and Constantine kept possession of his usurped authority 
nearly a year. A strong effort was then made by the great body of the clergy 


and the peo-ple to recover their invaded right of election. The pontiff was 
seized, and deprived of his eyes. A new pope ascended the throne. 


Stephen III enjoyed his honours about four years, and then left them to be 
possessed by Adrian I. The Lombards still pressed close upon the 
boundaries of Rome. It was at this period, moreover, that the controversy 
with the iconoclasts approached its highest degree of virulence ; and Adrian 
had to employ all the prudence of which he was master to meet the dangers 
in which it involved him. The measures pursued by the empress Irene were 
as unfavourable to his views as they were in themselves violent and unjust. 
The iconoclasts were as odious to him as to her ; they were as opposed to 
the system which it was his object to establish, as they were to her 
usurpations and tyranny. While he expressed his doubts, therefore, as to the 
propriety of the new patriarch’s consecration, and showed considerable 
backwardness in recognising the Second Council of Niceea, he attempted 
no vigorous resistance to the invasion of those rules which were violated in 
her proceedings. The establishment of image-worship promised effects 
more favourable to his general interests than the assumption of authority by 
Tiresias, and his patroness was offensive to his immediate feelings. But the 
church was now to receive the support of a prince whose character and 
circumstances were equally calculated to mark him for her champion. c 


CHARLEMAGNE AND THE POPE 


Einhard^ (Eginhard), the biographer of Charlemagne, informs us that the 
strictest friendship subsisted between that monarch and Pope Adrian I. In 
the still extant correspondence between them, we find the freest 
communication of opinion and feeling both upon political and ecclesiastical 
affairs. In exact conformity with the policy of his predecessors, Adrian 
regarded the Prankish monarch as the covenanted protector of the holy see 
and its possessions, and in that capacity bound to recover for her every debt 
the pope might see fit to claim as her “righteous due.” Thus when Leo, 
archbishop of Ravenna, refused to relinquish his metropolitan rights over 
certain districts alleged to form part of the donation of Charlemagne, the 
pope expressed his anxiety for the presence and support of his friend and 
protector. Adrian, 
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moreover, suspected the royal Mi&P@i, or commissioners, of collusion 
with the vassal dukes of Benevento and Spoleto, to the injury of the holy 
see ; and, whether from authentic information or with a view to alarm his 
correspond-ent for the safety of his Italian conquests, he magnified the 
transactions complained of into a criminal conspiracy against the crown. He 
told the king that the outbreak was actually lixed to take place in the month 
of March then next following (776 A. d.); that Adelchis (Adalgis), the son 
of Desiderius, the captive king of the Lombards, was to appear on the coast 
with a Greek fleet ; that Rome was to be assailed both by sea and land, the 
churches were to be plundered, the pope was to be carried into captivity, 
and the Lombard dynasty to be reinstated. 


Other motives were not wanting to induce Charlemagne to pay a second 
military visit to his newly acquired dominions in Italy. It had become 
necessary to take immediate steps for the dissolution of a long-suspected 
plot between his disaffected subject, Duke Tassilo of Bavaria, and the 
partisans of the late dynasty. In the winter, therefore, of the year 776, he 
crossed the Alps at the head of a numerous army ; the duke of Friuli, who 
appears to have taken a principal part in the conspiracy, was expelled from 
his duchy ; and in a short time the presence of the conqueror appears to 
have dispelled all apprehensions of further danger either to church or state. 
The pope professed himself satisfied with the result, and returned thanks for 
the protection afforded with great apparent warmth and cordiality. 


THE DONATION FROM CONSTANTINE 


Yet all had not, it seems, been done for the satisfaction of the papal claims. 
Another and a different title to an almost imperial power is brought to light. 
Now, for the first time after the lapse of four centuries and a half, it is 
discovered that all which Pepin or Charlemagne had conferred on the 


church of Rome was an insignificant instalment of that more extensive 
dominion originally granted to the chair of Peter by ” the pious emperor 
Constantine.” 


The expressions used by the pope to denote the extent of this supposed 
donation are not free from uncertainty and ambiguity. The endowment of 
“supreme power over all the region of the West,” alleged to have been 
granted by Constantine the Great, must have comprehended much more 
than the territories conveyed by the deeds of Pepin and Charlemagne. It is 
therefore insinuated that, though those princes had dealt liberally by the 
church, they would, notwithstanding, not have done their whole duty until 
they should have given possession of all that had been comprised in the 
original deed of gift. Charlemagne, it seems, was to consider himself as the 
mere executor of his predecessor Constantine the Great ; and in that 
character it is obvious he must stand in a position of far less observance 
than as the spontaneous patron and benefactor. 


The fictitious donation was presented to him as absolute in its terms ; 
therefore as at once discharging the estate conveyed in the execution of its 
provisions from all dues, duties, and conditions whatsoever, claimable by 
the hand through which it passed to the rightful owner. It was significantly 
hinted that his past services were held by the pope to merge in his 
obligations for the future ; that he should think less of the benefits he had 
conferred than of the duties he might rightfully be called upon to perform; 
and that, as long as a single item of the infinite debt entailed upon him by 
his 
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great testator remained unpaid, he must consider himself as debtor to God 
and St. Peter for the whole. 


It would be hardly fair to presume that the impudent forgery, afterwards 
known by the title of the Donation of Constantine, had as yet found its 


appropriate niche in the archives of the Lateran, or that it was included 
among the documents which the pope instructed his envoys to produce to 
Charlemagne. But among the multitude of eager searchers, the thing wanted 
is generally near enough at hand for the purposes of the less scrupulous 
among the num-ber. In the reign of Pope Adrian I the desire for territorial 
acquisition had been stimulated by success to a degree of intensity scarcely 
paralleled in the 
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history of secular ambition. In such a disposition, a feather-light tradition 
might stand as good ground for the most extravagant claims ; and the 


fabrication of the outward proof of what was already registered in men’s 
minds as accredited fact, might appear as a mere venial condescension to 
the natural adhesion of mankind to the usual and customary modes of proof. 


The transient visit of Charlemagne to Italy in the year 776 appears for the 
moment to have dissipated the apprehensions of the pope. Four years later 
an interval of peace on his Saxon frontier and the temporary submission of 
his turbulent vassal Tassilo of Bavaria left Charlemagne at leisure to dis- 
entangle by his presence the ravelled state of Italian affairs. He was 
probably anxious to acquaint himself personally with the causes of the 
existing disorders, as well as to obtain an explanation of the interruption in 
the harmony of his correspondence with the pope, whom he sincerely 
honoured and was well disposed to support. The critical state, however, of 
the coasts and frontiers, as depicted to him by Adrian, appears to have made 
no serious impression. No military preparations were thought necessary ; 
and in the 
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winter of the jrear 780, Charlemagne, accompanied by his consort 
Hildegard, his two infant sons Carloman and Louis, and escorted by no 
other force than his ordinary household troops and followers, crossed the 
Alps into Italy. The annalists of the age describe the expedition as a visit of 
devotion. 


Charlemagne’s third and fourth entrances into italy 


. In the spring of the year 781 Charlemagne arrived for the third time in 
Rome, where he celebrated the great festival of Easter. Pope Adrian upon 
this occasion conferred the right of baptism on the two young princes, 
changing the name of the elder from that of Carloman to Pepin, in honour 
of his grandfather ; and at the same moment he crowned the elder ” king of 


the Lombards,” and the younger (Louis) king of Aquitaine. The honour was 
accepted, probably solicited, by the king without any misgiving as to the 
inferences that might thereafter be drawn from this or past 
condescendencies of the like character. Charlemagne never scrupled to 
make use of church or pontiff for the accomplishment of his political 
purposes ; and he now called upon Adrian to support the remonstrances he 
thought it necessary to address to his nephew Tassilo by the aid of his 
spiritual authority. 


Charlemagne could not but acknowledge that he had been greatly indebted 
to the exertions of the churchmen for the pacification of his Saxon 
acquisitions ; and in requital of this co-operation he was not inclined to 
deny to his spiritual allies an important share in the profits of victory. But 
the consciousness of present power shut out any sinister view to the future. 
The church was, after all, in his hands no more than an instrument for the 
accomplishment of his purposes ; that she should ever become his mistress 
was remote from his contemplation ; and it is not to be wondered at that he 
should have identified her interests with those of his government in that 
spirit of gratitude which might in the sequel be made to wear an aspect of 
homage very conducive to the progress of hierarchical pretension. 


Both parties were in the main inclined to regard each other as the means 
and instruments for the promotion of their separate interests. But the 
absence of any real reciprocity in the terms of compact could not but very 
soon become apparent. No temporal benefit could be conferred by the pope 
commensurate with the sacrifices the monarch was incessantly called upon 
to make to the insatiate craving of the holy see for those substantial 
augmentations, that costly support, that burdensome protection, to which he 
was held to have pledged himself. Such an understanding could last no 
longer than while either or both parties were actuated rather by religious 
than by merely selfish motives. The views of Pope Adrian had nothing of a 
properly religious character in them ; his correspondence is but an echo of 
the one shrill cry for “more.” “Give, grant, endow, restore, and the blessed 
Peter shall surely send you victory and prosperity.” This is the burden of the 
papal addresses from the birth to the consummation of the alliance. A 
certain coincidence of interests, supported upon the religious and loyal 
character of Charlemagne, had hitherto cemented the union ; but, though the 


threaten the empire with destruction. The throne of Elam was still occupied 
by Urtaki, who had always preserved a friendship with Esarhaddon, and had 
received from him repeated tokens of good will. Asshurbanapal had 
followed up this policy of his father and treated Urtaki as an ally, and when 
Elam was suffering from a severe famine after a prolonged drought he liad 
not even refrained from extending a helping hand. He sent grain into the 
atMieted country, and not only permitted those of Urtaki’s subjects who 
fled to his country to settle there, but also allowed them to return to their 
native land, unhindered, when the rains had again appeared and a sufficient 
harvest secured. If in this he was prompted by motives of policy it was at 
least an intelligent and peaceable one. In a proclamation to the Elamite tribe 
of the Rash, and the tribes of the Sea Lands, he could appeal with truth to 
tiiese tokens of neighbourliness. But they did not prevent Urtaki from 
taking arms against him and invading Babylonia. 


It seems that A.sshurl)anai)al could scarcely believe the news which he 
received. Instead of hurrying to the spot to avert the danger, as had been the 
custom f>f his warlike father, he sent a messenger to inquire into the state 
of afVaiis and to rejjort to him upon it. The latter returned with the tidings 
that the Klamites had poured themselves over Accad like a swarm of 
locusts, and had even set up a fortified camp in sight of the city of Babylon. 
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He now hastily collected an army which drove the invaders from Accad, 
and even inflicted a defeat on them on the frontier. It is with a certain 
unction that the Assyrian scribe recounts the melancholy fate which soon 
after overtook all these enemies of his king. In the year which followed 
these events they all died : Belbasha, as it seems, from a poisonous bite ; 
Na-bu-shum-eresh in a flood ; Urtaki and his generals, in their despair, by 
their own hands in each other’s presence. Whether the narrator learned this 
on good authority or had only heard it from rumour, can scarcely be 
determined; but that in reality they all died soon after is certain ; for in the 
subsequent war with Elani, sons or successors are found in their places. 


result might be overlooked, it is clear that as soon as those interests should 
diverge or cease to exist, there remained nothing behind to prevent them 
from falling into irreconcilable opposition. Even within this period of 
apparent concord and cordiality some symptoms of such a divergency may 
be detected. 


In the year 786 Charlemagne paid a fourth visit to Rome ; and after 
performing the customary devotional exercises at the principal shrines and 
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churches, he applied himself to the task of reducing the refractory duke of 
Benevento to obedience. An accommodation was easily accomplished ; 
Charlemagne accepted the renewed oaths of allegiance of the duke and his 
vassals, and carried away with him Grimwald (Grimoald), the second son of 
Arichis (Arighis), as a pledge for the future obedience of the duke and his 
subjects. No notice was taken of the papal claim upon the territory of 
Benevento ; and Pope Adrian once more saw his royal patron depart 
without obtaining the object nearest to his heart. During the remainder of 
his pontificate we trace no further attempt on the part of the pope to realise 
his favourite project of aggrandisement. The momentary coolness which 
had followed the defeat of the Calabrian Greeks produced no real 
estrangement between him and his great patron ; and Adrian died (795) in 
the full enjoyment of the confidence and esteem of Charlemagne. 


THE REALM OF THE POPES 


At the close of the reign of Charlemagne the possessions of the church of 
Rome may thus be identified with existing geographical divisions : (1) In 
virtue of right, or pretension of right, originating prior to the donation of 


Pepin, the pontiffs exercised temporal jurisdiction over the city and duchy 
of Rome as it had existed under the Byzantine supremacy, comprehending, 
as nearly as may now be ascertained, the modern district emphatically 
known by the name of the ” Patrimony Proper,” together with the greatest 
portion if not the whole of the Campagna di Roma as far south as Terracina. 
(2) By the donations of Pepin and Charlemagne the church of Rome had 
reduced into possession the city and exarchate of Ravenna, comprising the 
modern legations of Bologna, Romagna, Urbino, and Ferrara, with the 
duchies of Parma and Modena and a portion of the Venetian terra-firma on 
the mouths of the Po. 


But these extensive tracts of country were regarded by the popes as but a 
portion of their claim under the treaties of Pontyon and Quierzy and the 
donation of Charlemagne. That claim extended over the islands of Corsica 
and Sardinia, the entire duchies of Benevento and Spoleto, and all the 
remaining dependencies of the Byzantines in southern Italy, including both 
Calabrias and the adjacent island of Sicily ; thus constituting in the 
aggregate nearly the whole of Italy south of the river Po, ranging thence 
along the eastern declivity of the Apennines as far as the southernmost 
confine of the modern grand duchy of Tuscany, and thence expanding over 
the breadth of the peninsula to the extreme coasts, embracing all the greater 
adjoining islands and the territory of Istria on the northeastern shores of the 
Adriatic Sea. Pope Adrian I died on the 26th of December in the year 795, 
after the unusually long pontificate of twenty-three years and upwards. 
When Charlemagne heard of his demise, we are told that he wept for him as 
for a brother. 


On the occasion of Charlemagne’s first visit to Rome (774), Pope Adrian 
conferred upon him the title and dignity of patrician, or official advocate 
and protector of the holy see. When shortly after the death of that pontiff in 
the year 795, Leo, archpriest of the church of St. Susanna, was elected to 
the vacant chair by the title of Leo III, the new pope hastened to renew the 
patent of the patriciate, as if it were an office expiring with the life of the 
grantor. As matters stood at this moment between him and the king, it is 
safest to conclude that the pope desired that the royal patrician should 
regard himself as captain-general of the church, and that he should in that 


capacity be entitled to the military services of its subjects, when called on 
by the church 
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to interfere for the protection of her temporal rights. But the act of Pope Leo 
III, which placed his subjects under military obligation to a stranger, 
calculated to engender grave misunderstandings. The feudal principle, now 
rapidly unfolding itself in the European polity, drew no distinction between 
civil and military subjection ; and the oath of the Romans to the protector 
might be easily confounded with that of subject to sovereign. 


The constitutional or political powers exercised at this period by the 
pontiffs within the city and territory of the church are very obscurely 
indicated in the documents of the age. From what we discern on the surface 
of history, no very well-defined relation subsisted between the so-called ” 
republic of Rome ” and the spiritual ruler. The bond which connected them, 
as far as, at this distance of time and with such defective information, we 
can discern, was the recognised participation of the richer and more 
powerful families in all the offices of government and the dignities and 
emoluments of ecclesiastical promotion. But by such an arrangement it is 
obvious that every just limit between spiritual and temporal interests must 
be speedily obliterated ; the result was verified in the unutterable 
corruptions of the tenth and eleventh centuries. Even at this point of time, 
and for a long series of years past, many symptoms of a vicious and 
demoralis-ing relation between the constituents of the Roman state are 
apparent. 


In the fifth year of the pontificate of Leo III two relatives of Pope Adrian I, 
Paschal the primicerius and Campulus the sacellarius of the holy see, 
conspired to depose the reigning pontiff. After suffering some personal 
injuries at the hands of his rebellious subjects, Leo was expelled from the 
city ; and he resolved to solicit redress in person at the court of 
Charlemagne, who was at that moment sojourning at Paderborn, within the 


confines of the vanquished Saxons. The king received the suppliant pontiff 
with the highest honours, and listened to his complaints with the 
profoundest attention. Of the special subjects of the conference we are not 
informed; but in the autumn of the year 799 Leo returned to Rome under an 
escort sufficiently strong to insure his personal safety. In the interim, the 
faction opposed to him had lost ground, and he was received by the citizens 
with unusual tokens of joy and affection. 


Pope Leo was, as it appears, accompanied to Rome by two German 
prelates, Hildebrand archbishop of Cologne, and Arno archbishop of 
Salzburg, as missi dominici, or royal commissioners, charged to make due 
inquisition into the offences imputed to the pope by his adversaries. The 
prelates are said to have examined the evidence on both sides with great 
care and minuteness, and at the close of it to have come to the conclusion 
that nothing criminal had been established against the pope ; upon which 
decision his rebellious accusers were taken into custody and carried away to 
France. 


THE TRIAL OF THE POPE AND THE CROWNING OF 
CHARLEMAGNE 


Within the twelvemonth of the reinstatement of the pope, Charlemagne held 
a great diet of the realm at Mainz. “There,” says the annalist,” k;he 
assembled his great nobles, his bishops, and his abbots all ; and having 
reported to them that there was now peace in all his borders, he called to 
their minds the evils which the Romans had done to the apostolic Leo ; and 
he set his face to go into the parts of Rome, and thither he accordingly 
proceeded.” This simple notice of the annalist of Moissac is the only 
passage in any original chronicle in which a motive for this fifth expedition 
of 
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Charlemagne to Rome is assigned. The king arrived at the gates of the city 
on the 24th of November, 800, and was received by the pontiff under the 
porch of St. Peter’s church, outside the walls, with all due devotion and 
honour. Seven days afterwards a solemn assembly of the citizens was 
convoked, at which the king acquainted them with the cause of his visit. 


His next proceeding is not very intelligible. He assembled, we are told, a 
solemn synod, still in the basilica of St. Peter, to inquire into the crimes 
imputed to the pope ; but whether the old or fresh inculpations is not said. 
On this occasion the king and the pope sat beside each other, surrounded by 
the nobility, the bishops, and the abbots of France and Italy. The spiritual 
lords alone were seated ; the inferior priests and the laity of all ranks 
remained standing. Proclamation was then made for the accusers to come 
forward and make their complaint ; but no one answered to the call. It is not 
apparent why this formality should have been observed at all, inasmuch as 
the clergy had unanimously declared themselves incompetent to sit in 
judgment upon a pontiff of the holy see. The pope, however, intimated his 
intention to purge himself of all the offences laid to his charge in the form 
established in like cases by his predecessors. On the following day, 
therefore, he in full synod took the books of the Gospels in his hands, and 
upon them he solemnly protested his innocence ; whereupon ” the prelates 
and all the clergy burst simultaneously into a hymn of thanksgiving, 
devoutly praising God, the holy Virgin, St. Peter, and all the saints.” 


Within the first month of the residence of Charlemagne in Rome nothing 
took place indicative of any ulterior purpose. During all that time the king 
had appeared to be absorbed in regulating the political affairs of the church 
and city. But on Christmas Day of the year 800, while he and the pope 
devoutly knelt together at the altar of St. Peter’s church, engaged in the 
preliminary prayer before mass, the pontiff, as if moved by a sudden 
impulse of inspiration, placed upon his head an elaborately wrought and 
very costly imperial crown. At the same time the people, as if prepared for 
the incident, simultaneously and as with one voice exclaimed, ” Long life to 
Charles, augustus, the great and peace-giving emperor of the Romans, 
whom the hand of God hath crowned ! ” The salutation was twice repeated ; 
after which, according to imperial custom, he was enthroned and anointed 
with holy oil, and worshipped by the pope. ” Whereby,” says the annalist,”* 


” he was unanimously constituted emperor ; and dropping the title of 
patrician, he was thenceforth called ‘imperator augustus.’ “ 


Whether the crown was placed on his head with or without his consent, the 
mode of conferring it was intended to imply that the king was a passive 
party, that he accepted it as a boon or gift at the hands of the pope without 
claim or pretence of right on his own part. The material crown itself was of 
papal procurement and fabrication ; the act of coronation was that of the 
pontiff; he gave the crown, the Roman people ratified the act and 
proclaimed the emperor. The transaction bears the character of a joint act, in 
which Leo and the Romans performed the part of spontaneous electors and 
sovereign depositaries of imperial power. The adoration was a simple 
ceremony of recognition ; it was unaccompanied with any new oath of 
allegiance ; the rights of the new emperor still resting upon the oath of 
obedience to him as patrician. Ultimately the participation of the people 
was no doubt considered as wholly accessory to the papal decision ; and the 
pope might well hold himself out to the world as the sole depositary and 
dispenser of imperial authority. Upon this ground, indeed, the papacy cast 
anchor, and for all future ages held on with amazing pertinacity and 
Success. 
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On the other hand, Charlemagne and his subjects did not concern 
themselves with any curious inquiry into the origin of the powers which the 
imperial crown brought along with it. Yet, in conformity with their general 
notion of government, they believed that Rome and her pontiff had taken 
upon them the relation of subjects to the emperor whom they had crowned 
and anointed. It is certain that Charlemagne regarded himself as the 
sovereign of Rome, if not of the pope ; he was emperor in his own right as 
fully as if he had placed the crown upon his own head. In conformity with 
the opinion and practice of his age, he grounded that right upon possession. 
In the mind of the warrior there was no place for any other derivation of 
title; and Charlemagne and his successors took as little distinction between 


the possession and the sovereignty of Rome and its appurtenant territories 
as they did in the case of his newly acquired dominions in Germany, 
Lombardy, or Spain. 


A few days after the coronation of Charlemagne, he directed the persons 
implicated in the plot of the preceding year against the life and government 
of the pope to be brought before him for judgment; and, as supreme judge, 
he condemned them to the death of traitors. This exercise of supreme 
criminal judicature indicates at least the assumption of a power understood 
in that age to be a distinguishing attribute of sovereign authority. The 
condemned criminals were indeed respited at the intercession of the pope, 
and their punishment was commuted for exile ; but nothing occurred to 
indicate any jealous feeling on the part of the pontiff ; and throughout the 
winter of the year 801 Charlemagne continued to exercise every prerogative 
of imperial power in Rome with as free a hand as when he set up his 
migratory throne upon the banks of the Seine, the Rhine, or the Elbe. 


In the year 806 he executed a provisional settlement of the succession to his 
vast dominions among his then surviving sons. During the whole course of 
his life Charlemagne was anxious to invest his more important acts with the 
sanction of religion. The settlement of 806, though provisional only, was 
solemnly enacted and sworn to by his sons and the estates of the realm 
assembled in diet at Thionville ; and was soon afterwards sent by the hand 
of the emperor’s secretary to Rome for the approval and signature of the 
pope @€ a step which lay open to a construction probably far beyond 
the intent of Charlemagne. d 


PAPAL AMBITION AFTER CHARLEMAGNE 


Almost immediately after Charlemagne’s death, Leo assumed to himself a 
degree of authority which could not be exercised without equal injury to the 
state and to the sacerdotal character. Stephen IV, his successor, took the oath 
of allegiance, together with the whole of the people, as soon as he ascended 
the pontifical throne ; and announced to the monarch, Louis the Pious, that 
he would attend him at whatever place he should appoint. But the Christian 
meekness of the pontiff was exceeded by that of the sovereign, who, on 


receiving his visit at Rheims, prostrated himself three times at his feet. 
There is evidence, however, to prove that it still required a man of equally 
powerful and ambitious mind to take full advantage of the means of 
aggrandisement afforded by the present position of the church. During the 
short reigns of several successive popes, we see the power of the emperor 
distinctly at work, and his right acknowledged, in the management of 
ecclesiastical affairs. 
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In the year 824, and under the pontificate of Eugenius I, Louis sent his son 
Lothair to Rome, to inquire into the truth of the complaints made by the 
citizens against their sacerdotal chiefs ; and when Gregory IV visited 


France, for the purpose of effecting a reconciliation between Louis and his 
son, the bishops of France, whom he appears to have threatened with his 
censures, proudly dared him to a trial of his power, by informing him that if 
he did aught against the canons, he should himself be excommunicated or 
deposed. The pernicious counsel of one of his advisers taught him to answer 
this intimation by fresh assertions of authority, and he dared to commence 
the practice, which subsequently proved such a fruitful source of disorder 
and scandal in Christendom, of declaring the sovereign deposed because of 
his quarrel with the ruler of the Roman church. The emperor Lothair was 
sufficiently tenacious of his authority to issue especial orders, on the 
election of Sergius II without his being consulted, that for the future no 
candidate for the papal throne should be consecrated till he had given his 
assent to the election. 


In the midst of these events, the victorious Saracens were pursuing their 
conquests over the most fertile provinces of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
While Calabria was overrun by one division of the Saracens, Rome itself 


was threatened by another. In vain did the terrified Romans look to the 
descendants of Charlemagne for help ; in vain did they proffer again their 
broken allegiance to the emperor of the East. Neither the one nor the other 
was in a condition to render the required assistance, and the city appeared 
doomed to destruction. 
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The venerable churches of St. Peter and St. Paul, which inspired a feeling of 
devotion by their antiquity, and of wonder by the magnificence of their 
shrines, were situated a short distance from the walls ; and the unfortunate 
citizens witnessed from the ramparts the spoliation of these, the most sacred 
of their temples, without the means of making a single effort for their 
defence. But the rage produced by this spectacle, combined with the terror 
with which the entrance of the enemy into the city was contemplated, 


The crown of Elam fell to Teumman, brother of the two previous kings, 
who was ” like a devil,” says our Assyrian informant. That he was a tyrant 
who would shrink from no means of preserving his power, was also the 
conviction of the relatives of Ummanaldash and Urtaki, the last two kings 
of Elam. The one had left two sons, Kudurru and Paru, the other three, 
Ummanigash, Ummanappa, and Tammaritu. Well aware that their uncle 
was determined to remove them from his path, with all that belonged to 
them, in order to secure the succession to his own son, they abandoned their 
country with a great following, among which were included sixty members 
of the royal family and a bodyguard of bowmen, and sought shelter and 
protection with Asshurbanapal. 


Naturally Teumman could not let this pass unnoticed. He therefore hastened 
to despatch two ambassadors to Nineveh, Umbadara, an Elamite, and a 
Chaldean, Nabu-dammik, and to demand through them the surrender of the 
fugitives. But Asshurbanapal, encouraged by favourable omens, dreams of 
his seers, and oracles of the gods ; in other words, incited by his priesthood 
to whose guidance he always submitted in pious zeal, steadfastly refused to 
comply with Teumman’s demand and assembled an army. In the month of 
Ulul it was ready to march. He did not himself take the field, for in fact his 
army, led by one of his generals, had merely to support the Elamite force of 
Ummanigash, his brothers and cousins. Ummanigash himself was 
generalissimo, if only in name. The Assyrian general was empowered to set 
Ummanigash on the throne of Elam in the name of the Assyrian supreme 
king, after the conquest of the country. 


Teumman was also in the field with an army. But when he learned that the 
troops of his rival and of the Assyrians had already marched into the towns 
of Dur-ilu, which lay not far from the frontier of his country, and several 
times therefore had been the scene of a struggle between the two powers, he 
turned back, abandoning the western provinces of his kingdom, and 
entrenched himself in his capital, Shushan [Susa], which lay on the eastern 
bank of the river Ulai [modern Karun]. Meanwhile the allied Assyrians and 
Elamites entered the royal city of Mataktu, which lay to the west of that 
river, and there Ummanigash is crowned king. Teumman, indeed, makes 
one more effort ; owing to the damage which the text had undergone it is 
not exactly shown of what kind, but from the context it is plain that he sent 


roused them to attempt some measure of resistance. The death of Sergius 
just at this juncture greatly contributed to promote their success. In electing 
Leo IV to the vacant office, they provided themselves with a skilful 
counsellor and an energetic leader. The invader, after various assaults, was 
obliged to retreat, in order to make the conquest of places less skilfully 
defended. 


The death of Leo was succeeded by much confusion, and in this period of 
excitement and difficulty, the vacant chair was said to have been ascended 
by a woman, the celebrated papess Joan.c 


THE MYTH OF THE WOMAN POPE 


Joan was the name given to a female pope, now regarded as a fictitious 
personage, who under the title of John VII or VIII was said, according to 
the most general accounts, to have occupied the papal chair between the 
pontificate of Leo IV and Benedict III, although various other dates are 
given. Tradition represents her as of English descent, but born in Ingel- 
lieim or Mainz. By some her original name is given as Gilberta, by others 
as Agnes. She was credited with having fallen in love with a young 
Benedictine monk, and with having on that account assumed the male 
monastic habit and lived for some time in the monastery of Fulda. Her 
lover, it is affirmed, died while they were pursuing their studies together at 
Athens, and after his death she went to Rome, where, according to the most 
approved version of the story, she became a very successful professor. So 
high indeed became her reputation for piety and learning that the cardinals 
with one consent elected the supposed young monk the successor of Pope 
Leo IV. In this position she comported herself so as to entirely justify their 
choice, until the catastrophe of giving birth to a male child during a 
procession to the Lateran palace suddenly and irrevocably blasted her 
reputation. She is said to have died in childbirth or to have been stoned to 
death. 


The story of the pontificate of Joan was received as fact from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century, but it has been discredited by later researches. The 
circumstantial evidence around which it clung, and which may have aided 


in suggesting it, was the observance of a circuit by the papal processions so 
as to avoid passing through a certain street (a statue at one time standing in 
that street, said to represent a woman and child, with a monumental stone 
near it having a peculiar inscription), and the use of a pierced seat at the 
enthronement of the popes. Of these facts other and more credible 
explanations have, however, been given, although there is no sufficient 
evidence to demonstrate beyond dispute the manner in which the story 
originated. According to Dr. Dollinger,@® the tradition finds no support in 
the original text either of Marianus Scotus,” Sigebert of Gemblours,o or 
Otto of FreysingJ> She is first mentioned by Stephen de Bourbon.tf who 
died in 1261, and who took his information probably from the chronicle of 
the Dominican Jean de Mailly, no copy of which is now known to be in 
existence. 
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The story is not found in any of the original manuscripts of Martinus Polus/ 
and according to Dollinger was interpolated in that chronicle some time 
between 1278 and 1312. He attributes the propagation of the myth chiefly 
to its insertion in Martinus Polus, from which it was copied into the Flores 
Temporum, a chronicle founded on Martinus, and its real originators he 
supposes to have been the Dominicans and Minorites, who had a grudge 
against the papacy on account of the persecutions they were experiencing at 
the hands of Benedict VIII. So rapidly did the tradition spread that in 1400 a 
bust of the papess was placed in the cathedral of Siena along with other 
popes, having the inscription, “John VIII, a woman from England.” The 
statue occupied this position till the beginning of the seventeenth century. / 


The eight years of Leo’s papacy were chiefly occupied in strengthening, in 
restoring the plundered and desecrated churches of the two apostles, and 
adoming Rome. The succession to Leo IV was contested between Benedict 
II, who commanded the suffrages of the clergy and people, and Anastasius, 
who, at the head of an armed faction, seized the Lateran, stripped Benedict 
of his pontifical robes, and awaited the confirmation of his violent 


usurpation by the imperial legates, whose influence he thought that he had 
secured. But these commissioners, after strict investigation, decided in 
favour of Benedict. Anastasius was expelled with disgrace from the 
Lateran, his rival consecrated in the presence of the emperor’s 
representatives. Anastasius, with unwonted mercy, was only degraded to lay 
communion. The pontificate of Benedict III is memorable chiefly for the 
commencement of the long strife between Ignatius and Photius for the see 
of Constantinople. This strife ended in the permanent schism between the 
Eastern and Western churches. 


Nicholas I, the successor of Benedict, was chosen rather by the favour of 
the emperor Louis and his nobles than that of the clergy (858). He has been 
thought worthy to share the appellation of the Great with Leo I, with 
Gregory I, with Hildebrand, and with Innocent III. At least three great 
events signalised the pontificate of Nicholas I @€@ the strife of Photius 
with Ignatius for the archiepiscopal throne of Constantinople ; the 
prohibition of the divorce of King Lothair from his queen Theutberga ; and 
the humiliation of the great prelates on the Rhine, the successful assertion 
of the papal supremacy even over Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims. In the 
first two of these momentous questions, the contest about the see of 
Constantinople, and that of Lothair, king of Lorraine, with his wife 
Theutberga, Nicholas took his stand on the great eternal principles of 
justice, humanity, and sound morals. These were no questions of abstruse 
and subtle theology nor the assertion of dubious rights. In both cases the 
pope was the protector of the feeble and the oppressed, the victims of 
calumny and of cruelty. The bishop of Constantinople, unjustly deposed, 
persecuted, exiled, treated with the worst inhumanity, implored the 
judgment of the head of western Christendom. A queen, not only deserted 
by a weak and cruel husband, but wickedly and falsely criminated by a 
council of bishops, obtained a hearing at the court of Rome ; her innocence 
was vindicated, her accusers punished, the king himself compelled to bow 
before the majesty of justice, made more venerable by religion. If in both 
cases the language of Nicholas was haughty and imperious, it was justified 
to the ears of men by the goodness of his cause. The lofty supremacy which 
he asserted over the see of Byzantium awoke no jealousy, being exerted in 
behalf of a blameless and injured prelate. If he treated the royal dignity of 
France with contempt, it had already become 
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contemptible in the eyes of mankind ; if he annulled by his own authority 
the decree of a national council, composed of the most distinguished 
prelates of Gaul, that council had already been condemned by all who had 
natural sympathies with justice and with innocence. Yet, though in both 
cases Nicholas displayed equal ability and resolution in the cause of right, 
the event of the two affairs was very different. The dispute concerning the 
patriarchate of Constantinople ended in the estrangement, the alienation, the 
final schism between the East and West. It was the last time that the pope 
was permitted authoritatively to interfere in the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
East. The excommunication of the Greek by the Latin church was the final 
act of separation. In the West Nicholas established a precedent for control 
even over the private morals of princes. The vices of kings, especially those 
of France, became the stronghold of papal influence ; injured queens and 
subjects knew to what quarter they might recur for justice or for revenge. 
And on this occasion the pope brought not only the impotent king, but the 
powerful clergy of Lorraine, beneath his feet. The great bishops of Cologne 
and of Treves were reduced to abject humiliation. 


RIVALRY OF NICHOLAS AND PHOTIUS 


The contention for the patriarchate of Constantinople was, strictly speaking, 
no religious controversy €@ it was the result of political intrigue and 
personal animosity. Ignatius, who became the patriarch, was of imperial 
descent. In the revolution which dethroned his father, Michael Rhangabe, he 
had taken refuge, under the cowl of a monk, from the jealousy of Leo the 
Armenian. Photius was chosen as his successor. Rival councils met, and the 
two patriarchs were alternately excommunicated by the adverse spiritual 
factions. 


Photius was the first to determine on an appeal to Rome. The pope, he 
thought, would hardly resist the acknowledgment of his superiority, with 
the tempting promise of the total extirpation of the hated iconoclasts. Not 
merely did the pope address two lofty and condemnatory letters to the 
emperor and to Photius, but a third also to ” the faithful in the East,” at the 
close of which he made known to the three Eastern patriarchs his steadfast 
resolution to maintain the cause of Ignatius, to refuse the recognition of the 
usurper Photius. The restoration of Ignatius was commanded even in more 
imperious language, and under more awful sanctions. ” We, by the power 
committed to us by our Lord through St. Peter, restore our brother Ignatius 
to his former station, to his see, to his dignity as patriarch, and to all the 
honours of his office. Whoever, after the promulgation of this decree, shall 
presume to disturb him in the exercise of his office, separate from his 
communion, or dare to judge him anew, without the consent of the apostolic 
see, if a clerk, shall share the eternal punishment of the traitor Judas ; if a 
layman, he has incurred the malediction of Canaan ; he is excommunicate, 
and will suffer the same fearful sentence from the eternal Judge.” 


Never had the power of the clergy or the supremacy of Rome been asserted 
so distinctly, so inflexibly. The privileges of Rome were eternal, immutable, 
anterior to, derived from no synod or council, but granted directly by God 
himself; they might be assailed, but not transferred ; torn off for a time, but 
not plucked up by the roots. An appeal was open to Rome from all the 
world, from her authority lay no appeal. The emperor and Constantinople 
paid no regard to these terrible anathemas “1 the pope. 
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In the year 867 Photius had summoned a council at Constantinople ; the 
obsequious prelates listened to the arraignment, and joined in the counter 
excommunication of Pope Nicholas. Photius drew up eight articles inculpat- 
ing in one the faith, in the rest the departure, of the see of Rome from 
ancient and canonical discipline. Among the dreadful acts of heresy and 
schism which were to divide forever the churches of the East and West were 


: (1) the observance of Saturday as a fast ; (2) the permission to eat milk or 
cheese during Lent ; (4) the restriction of the chrism to the bishops ; (6) the 
promotion of deacons at once to the episcopal dignity ; (7) the consecration 
of a lamb, according to the hated Jewish usage ; (8) the shaving of their 
beards by the clergy. The fifth only of the articles objected to by Photius, 
the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son, was an error 
so awful as to deserve a thousand anathemas. The third, condemning the 
enforced celibacy of the clergy, was alone of high moral or religious 
importance. ” From this usage we see in the West,” says Photius, “so many 
children who know not their fathers.” These, however, were but the pretexts 
for division. The cause lay deeper, in the total denial of the papal supremacy 
by the Greeks ; their unequivocal assertion that with the empire that 
supremacy had passed to Constantinople. 


The decree of the council boasted the signature of the emperor (obtained, it 
was Said, in an hour of drunkenness); of Basil the Macedonian, averred 
(most improbably) to have been forged; of the three eastern patriarchs; of 
the senate and the great officers ; of abbots and bishops to the number of 
nearly one thousand. But the episcopal messenger who was to bear to Rome 
this defiance of the church of Constantinople and the counter- 
excommunica- tion of the pope, had proceeded but a short way on his 
journey when he was stopped by the orders of the new emperor. A 
revolution in the palace was a revolution in the church of Constantinople. 
The first act of Basil the Macedonian was to depose Photius. Photius is said 
to have refused the communion to the murderer Basil. From this time a 
succession of changes agitated the empire; Photius rose or fell at each 
successive change. 


Leo the Philosopher, the son of Basil, once more ignominiously expelled 
him from his throne. Yet, though accused of treason, Photius was acquitted 
and withdrew into honoured retirement. He did not live to witness or profit 
by another revolution. Though the schism of thirty years, properly speaking, 
expired in his person, and again a kind of approximation to Rome took 
place, yet the links were broken which united the two churches. The articles 
of difference, from which neither would depart, had been defined and 
hardened into rigid dogmas. During the dark times of the papacy which 
followed the disruption, even the intercourse became more and more 


precarious. The popes of the next century were too busy in defending their 
territories or their lives to regard the affairs of the East. The darkness which 
gathered round both churches shrouded them from each other’s sight. 


Nicholas the Great had not lived to triumph even in the first fall of Photius. 
In the West his success was more complete ; he had the full enjoyment of 
conscious power exercised in a righteous cause. Not merely did he behold 
one of Charlemagne’s successors prostrate at his feet, obliged to abandon to 
papal censure and to degradation even his high ecclesiastical partisans, but 
in succession the greatest prelates of the West, the archbishop of Ravenna, 
the archbishops of Cologne and Treves, and even Hincmar, the archbishop 
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of Rheims, who seemed to rule despotically over the church and kingdom 
of France, were forced to bow before his vigorous supremacy. 


The matrimonial cause which for many years distracted part of France, on 
which council after council met, and on which the great prelates of Lorraine 
came into direct collision with the pope, and were reduced to complete and 
unpitied humiliation under his authority, was that of King Lothair and his 
queen Theutberga, as elsewhere described. He threatened the king with 
immediate excommunication if he did not dismiss the concubine Waldrada, 
and receive his repudiated queen. He then betook himself to Attigny, the 
residence of Charles the Bald. He peremptorily commanded the restoration 
of the bishop Rothrad, who had been canonically, as it was asserted, 
deposed by Hincmar his metropolitan, and was now irregularly, without 
inquiry or examination, replaced by the arbitrary mandate of the pope. 
Hincmar murmured and obeyed ; the trembling king acquiesced in the papal 
decree. 


But Nicholas did not live to enjoy his perfect triumph ; he died in 
November, 867 a.d. @@@ a pontiff who, if he advanced no absolutely 
unexampled pretensions to supremacy in behalf of the Roman see, yet, by 


the favourable juncture and auspicious circumstances which he seized to 
assert and maintain that authority, did more than all his predecessors to 
strengthen and confirm it. During all his conflicts in the West with the royal 
and with the episcopal power, the moral and religious sympathies of 
mankind could not but be on his side. If his language was occasionally 
more violent, even contemptuous, than became the moderation which, up to 
this time, had mitigated the papal decrees, he might plead lofty and 
righteous indignation ; if he interfered with domestic relations, it was in 
defence of the innocent and defenceless, and in vindication of the sanctity 
of marriage ; if he treated kings with scorn, it was because they had become 
contemptible for their weakness or their vices; if he interfered with 
episcopal or metropolitan jurisdiction, the inferior clergy, even bishops, 
would be pleased to have a remote, and possibly disinterested tribunal, to 
which they might appeal from prelates, chosen only from aristocratic 
connections, barbarians in occupation and in ferocity ; if he was inexorable 
to transgressors, it was to those of the highest order, prelates who had lent 
themselves to injustice and iniquity, and had defied his power; if he 
annulled councils, those councils had already been condemned for their 
injustice, had deserved the reproachful appellation with which they were 
branded by the pope, with all who had any innate or unperverted sentiment 
of justice and purity. Hence the presumptuous usurpation even of divine 
power, so long as it was thus beneficently used, awed, confounded all, and 
offended few. Men took no alarm at the arrogance which befriended them 
against the oppressor and the tyrant. 


But this vast moral advancement of the popedom was not all which the 
Roman see owes to Nicholas I ; she owes the questionable boon of the 
recognition of the False Decretals as the law of the church. 


THE FALSE DECRETALS 


Nicholas I not only saw during his pontificate the famous False Decretals 
take their place in the jurisprudence of Latin Christendom : it” he did not 
promulgate, he assumed them as authentic documents ; lie gave them tin- 
weight of the papal sanction; and with their aid prostrated at Ids feet the one 


great transalpine prelate who could still maintain the independence of tin- 
Teutonic church, Hincmar archbishop of Rheims. 
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Up to this period the decretals, the letters or edicts of the bishops of Rome, 
according to the authorised or common collection of Dionysius, 
commenced with Pope Siricius, towards the close of the fourth century. To 
the collection of Dionysius was added that of the authentic councils, which 
bore the name of Isidore of Seville. On a sudden was promulgated, 
unannounced, without preparation, not absolutely unquestioned, but 
apparently overawing at once all doubt, a new code, which to the former 
authentic documents added fifty -nine letters and decrees of the twenty 
oldest popes from Clement to Melchiades (Miltiades), and the donation of 
Constantine ; and in the third part, among the decrees of the popes and of 
the councils from Silvester to Gregory II, thirty-nine false decrees, and the 
acts of several unauthentic councils. In this vast manual of sacerdotal 
Christianity the popes appear from the first the parents, guardians, 
legislators of the faith throughout the world. The False Decretals do not 
merely assert the supremacy of the popes OOO the dignity and privileges 
of the bishop of Rome €€@ they comprehend the whole dogmatic 
system and discipline of the church, the whole hierarchy from the highest to 
the lowest degree, their sanctity, and immunities, their persecutions, their 
disputes, their right of appeal to Rome. 


But for the too manifest design, the aggrandisement of the see of Rome and 
the aggrandisement of the whole clergy in subordination to the see of Rome 
; but for the monstrous ignorance of history, which betrays itself in glaring 
anachronisms, and in the utter confusion of the order of events and the lives 
of distinguished men €€@ the former awakening keen and jealous 
suspicion, the latter making the detection of the spuriousness of the whole 
easy, Clear, irrefragable €@ the False Decretals might still have 
maintained their place in ecclesiastical history. They are now given up by 
all ; not a voice is raised in their favour; the utmost that is done by those 


who cannot suppress all regret at their explosion, is to palliate the guilt of 
the forger, to call in question or to weaken the influence which they had in 
their own day, and throughout the later history of Christianity. 


The author or authors of this most audacious and elaborate of pious frauds 
are unknown ; the date and place of its compilation are driven into such nar- 
row limits that they may be determined within a few years, and within a 
very circumscribed region. The False Decretals came not from Rome ; the 
time of their arrival at Rome, after they were known beyond the Alps, 
appears almost certain. In one year Nicholas I is apparently ignorant of their 
existence, the next he speaks of them with full knowledge. They contain 
words manifestly used at the Council of Paris (829 A.D.), consequently are 
of later date ; they were known to the Levite Benedict of Metz, who 
composed a supplement to the collection of capitularies by Adgesil, 
between 840-847 a.d. The city of Metz is designated with nearly equal 
certainty as the. place in which, if not actually composed, they were first 
promulgated as the canon law of Christendom. 


The state of affairs in the divided and distracted empire might seem almost 
to call for, almost to justify, this desperate effort to strengthen the 
ecclesiastical power. All the lower clergy, including some of the bishops, 
were groaning, just at this time, under heavy oppression. By the constitution 
of Charlemagne, which survived under Louis the Pious, and, so long as the 
empire maintained its unit}’, asserted the independence of the transalpine 
hierarchy of all but the temporal sovereign, the clergy were under strict 
subordination to the bishop, the bishop to the metropolitan, the metropolitan 
only to the emperor. Conflicting popes, or popes in conflict with Italian 
enemies, or with their own subjects, had reduced the papacy to vassalage 
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out an army in vain to hinder the advance of his enemies. The latter, once 
more encouraged by a dream, cross the river after Teumman’s troops have 
suffered a defeat at Tul-Liz, and now attack Shushan itself. There the 
decisive battle takes place. It ends with the complete defeat of the Elamites 
: a great massacre begins, the river is filled with corpses, and innumerable 
women wander about the neighbourhood lamenting. Many distinguished 
and a large number of lesser prisoners fall into the hands of the Assyrians. 
All seek safety in flight. One of Teumman’s sous, 
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[ca. 664 B.C.] \vli() had advised him against the war and had foretold the 
issue, rends his clothes in his despair. The eklest son, Tanimaritu, follows 
his father in his flight to the forest, and wlien the king’s chariot breaks 
down there, they are ov’ertaken and both slain. The king’s head is sent as a 
trophy to Assyria, where it was set up on the great gate of Nineveh, an 
eloquent witness to the nation of the nught of Assiiur and Ishtar. His son-in- 
law, Urtaki, himself begged an As.syrian to cut off his head and send it as 
good tidings to Asshurbanapal. Yet others of tlie great men of the kingdom 
come of their own accord and make their submission. The chief magistrates 
of the province of Khidali behead their own prince, Ishtarnandi, and one of 
them himself brings his master’s severed head into the Assyrian camp. 
Tammaritu, the third brother of Ummanigash, entrusts the government of 
this principality to the Assyrian generals, and Ummanigash himself now 
makes his entry into Shushan, and is there crowned as a vassal of Assyria. 
As pledge of his loyalty he delivers a grandson of Marduk-bal-iddin, better 
known by the Hebrew appellation Merodach-baladan, probably the author 
of the whole resistance to the Assyrian king, to the latter’s representatives. 


Hut the war was not ended with the punishment of Elam. Dunanu, the son 
of Belbasha, prince of Gambul, was now to be taught what it was to side 
with the enemy. The army, on its return from Elam, breaks into his territory, 
conquers the capital Shapi-Bel, carries away from it all who have not fallen 
by the sword, lays the whole place waste, and flings the ruins into the 
waters of the stream which flows around it ; whereupon a motley crew of 
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under the empire. Conflicting kings, on the division of the realm of 
Charlemagne, had not yet, but were soon about to submit the empire to the 
Roman .supremacy. All at present was anarchy. The Germans and the 
French were drawing asunder into separate rival nations ; the sons of Louis 
were waging an endless, implacable strife. Almost every year, less than 
every decade of years, beheld a new partition of the empire; kingdoms rose 
and fell, took new boundaries, acknowledged new sovereigns ; no 
government was strong enough to maintain the law ; might was the only 
law. 


The hierarchy, if not the whole clergy, had taken the lead in the disruption 
of the unity of the empire ; they had abased the throne of Louis ; they were 
for a short disastrous period now the victims of that abasement. Their 
wealth was their danger. They had become secular princes, they had 
become nobles, they had become vast landed proprietors. But during the 
civil wars it was not the persuasive voice, but the strong arm, which had 
authority ; the mitre must bow before the helmet, the crosier before the 
sword. Not only the domains, the persons of the clergy had lost their 
sanctity. The persecution and oppression of the church and the clergy had 
reached a height unknown in former times. 


It might occur to the most religious that for the sake of religion ; it might 
occur to those to whom the dignity and interest of the sacerdotal order were 
their religion, that some effort must be made to reinvest the clergy in their 
imper-illed sanctity. There must be some appeal against this secular, this 
ecclesiastical tyranny ; and whither should appeal be? It could not be to the 
Scriptures, to 


the Gospel. It must be to ancient and venerable tradition, to the unrepealed, 
irrepealable law of the church ; to remote and awful Rome. Rome must be 
proclaimed in an unusual, more emphatic manner, the eternal, immemorial 
court of appeal. The tradition must not rest on the comparatively recent 
names of Leo the Great, of Innocent the Great, of Siricius, or the right of 
appeal depend on the decree of the Council of Sardica. It must come down 


from the successors of St. Peter himself in unbroken succession. The whole 
clergy must have a perpetual, indefeasible sanctity of the same antiquity. 


So may the idea of this, to us it seems, monstrous fiction have dawned upon 
its author ; himself may have implicitly believed that he asserted no 
prerogative for Rome which Rome herself had not claimed, which he did 
not think to be her right. It is even now asserted, perhaps can hardly be dis- 
proved, that the False Decretals advanced no pretensions in favour of the 
see of Rome which had not been heard before in some vague and indefinite, 
but not therefore less significant, language. The boldness of the act was in 
the 
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new authority in which it arrayed these pretensions. The new code was 
enshrined, as it were, in a framework of deeply religious thought and 
language ; it was introduced under the venerated name of Isidore of Seville 
; it was thus attached to the authentic work of Isidore, which had long 
enjoyed undisputed authority. Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, as the most 
powerful, so, perhaps, the most learned transalpine ecclesiastic, who might 
at once have exposed the fiction, which he could hardly but know to be a 


fiction, co-operated more than anyone else to establish its authority. So long 
as he supposed it to advance or confirm his own power, he suppressed all 
intrusive doubts ; he discovered too late that it was a trap (a mousetrap is 
his own undignified word) to catch unwary metropolitans. Hincmar was 
caught, beyond all hope of escape. In the appeal of Rothrad, bishop of 
Soissons, against Hincmar, metropolitan of Rheims, Pope Nicholas I at first 
alleges no word of the new decretals in favour of his right of appeal ; he 
seemingly knows no older authority than that of Innocent, Leo, Siricius, and 
the Council of Sardica. The next year not merely is he fully master of the 
pseudo-Isidorian documents, but he taunts Hincmar with now calling in 
question, when it makes against him, authority which he was ready to 
acknowledge in confirmation of his own power. Hincmar is forced to the 
humiliation of submission. Rothrad, deposed by Hincmar, deposed by the 
Council of Senlis, is reinstated in his see. 


This immediate, if somewhat cautious, adoption of the fiction, 
unquestionably not the forgery, by Pope Nicholas, appears less capable of 
charitable palliation than the original invention. Nor did the successors of 
Nicholas betray any greater scruple in strengthening themselves by this 
welcome, and therefore only unsuspicious aid. It is impossible to deny that, 
at least by citing without reserve or hesitation, the Roman pontiffs gave 
their deliberate sanction to this great historic fraud. 


Nor must be overlooked, perhaps, the more important result of the 
acceptance of the pseudo-Isidorian statutes as the universal, immemorial, 
irrepealable law of Christendom. It established the great principle which 
Nicholas I had before announced, of the sole legislative power of the pope. 
Every one of these papal epistles was a canon of the church ; every future 
bull therefore rested on the same irrefragable authority, commanded the 
same implicit obedience. The papacy became a legislative as well as an 
administrative authority. Infallibility was the next inevitable step, if 
infallibility was not already in the power asserted to have been bestowed by 
the Lord on St. Peter, by St. Peter handed down in unbroken descent, and in 
a plenitude which could not be restricted or limited, to his successors. 


ADKIAN II 


Nicholas was succeeded (November, 867) by Adrian II, a rigid and lofty 
churchman, who, though his policy at first appeared doubtful, resolutely 
maintained, but not with equal judgment and success, the principles of his 
predecessor. Adrian (he was now seventy-five years old) had been married 
before he became a priest. At the intercession of the emperor Louis, he took 
off the ban of excommunication from Waldrada, and restored her to the 
communion of the church. By this lenity he might seem to lure King 
Lothair to the last act of submission. The king of Lorraine arrived in Italy. 
The pope seemed to yield to the influence of Louis and the empress 
Ingelberga ; at least he accepted the munificent presents of the king. 
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From Monte Cassino, where they first met, Lothair followed the pope to 
Rome. There, instead of being received as a king, and as one reconciled 
with the see of Rome, when he entered the church all was silent and vacant; 
not one of the clergy appeared ; he retired to a neighbouring chamber, 
which was not even swept for his reception. The next day was Sunday, and 
he hoped to hear the mass chanted before him. The pope refused him this 
honour. He dined, however, the next day with the pope, and an interchange 
of presents took place. At length Adrian consented to admit him to the 
communion. 


Pope Adrian seized the occasion of the contest for the kingdom of Lothair 
to advance still more daring and unprecedented pretensions. But the world 
was not yet ripe for this broad and naked assertion of secular power by the 
pope, his claim to interfere in the disposal of kingdoms. Directly he left the 
strong ground of moral and religious authority, from which his predecessor 
Nicholas had commanded the world, he encountered insurmountable 
resistance. With all that remained of just and generous sympathy on their 
side popes might intermeddle in the domestic relations of kings ; they were 
not permitted as yet to touch the question of royal succession or inheritance. 
The royal and the episcopal power had quailed before “Nicholas ; the 
fulminations of Adrian were treated with contempt or indifference : and 


Hincmar of Rheims in this quarrel with Adrian regained that independence 
and ascendency which had been obscured by his temporary submission to 
Nicholas. 


Nicholas I and Adrian II thus, with different success, imperiously dictating 
to sovereigns, ruling or attempting to rule the higher clergy in foreign 
countries with a despotic sway, mingling in the political revolutions of 
Europe, awarding crowns, and adjudging kingly inheritances, might seem 
the immediate ancestors of Gregory VII, of Innocent III, of Boniface VIII. 
But the papacy had to undergo a period of gloom and degradation, even of 
guilt, before it emerged again to its height of power. 


The pontificate of John VIII (872) is the turning-point in this gradual, but 
rapid and almost total change ; among its causes were the extinction of the 
imperial branch of the Carlovingian race and the frequent transference of 
the empire from one line of sovereigns to another ; with the growth of the 
formidable dukes and counts in Italy, which overshadowed the papal power 
and reduced the pope himself to the slave or the victim of one of the 
contending factions. The pope was elected, deposed, imprisoned, murdered. 
In the wild turbulence of the times not merely the reverence but the sanctity 
of his character disappeared. He sank to the common level of mortals; and 
the head of Christendom was as fierce and licentious as the petty princes 
who surrounded him, out of whose stock he sprang, and whose habits he did 
not break off when raised to the papal throne. 


John VIII, however, still stood on the vantage ground occupied by Nicholas 
I and Adrian II. He was a Roman by birth. He signalised his pontificate by 
an act even more imposing than those of his predecessors, the nomination to 
the empire, which his language represented rather as a grant from the papal 
authority than as an hereditary dignity ; it was a direct gift from heaven, 
conveyed at the will of the pope. Already there appear indications of a 
French and German interest contending for the papal influence which grows 
into more and more decided faction, till the Carlovingian empire is united, 
soon to be dissolved forever, in the person of Charles the Fat. John VIII 
adopted the dangerous policy of a partial adherence to France. But the 
historians are almost unanimous as to the price which 
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Charles was compelled to pay for his imperial crown. He bought the pope, 
he bought the senators of Rome ; he bought, if we might venture to take the 
words to the letter, St. Peter himself. 


The imperial reign of Charles the Bald was short and inglorious. The whole 
pontificate of John VIII was a long, if at times interrupted, agony of 
apprehension lest Rome should fall into the hands of the unbeliever. The 
reign of the late emperor Louis had been almost a continual warfare against 
the Mohammedans, who had now obtained a firm footing in southern Italy. 
He had successfully repelled their progress, but at the death of Louis Rome 
was again in danger of becoming a Mohammedan city. The pope wrote 
letter after letter in the most urgent and feeling language to Charles the Bald 
soon after he had invested him with the empire. ” If all the trees in the 
forest,” such is the style of the pope, “were turned into tongues, they could 
not describe the ravages of these impious pagans ; the devout people of God 
are destroyed by a continual slaughter ; he who escapes the fire and the 
sword is carried as a captive into exile. Cities, castles, and villages are 
utterly wasted, and without an inhabitant. The bishops are wandering about 
in beggary, or fly to Rome as the only place of refuge.” 


Yet, if possible, even more formidable than the infidels were the petty 
Christian princes of Italy. “The canker-worm eats what the locust has left.” 
In many parts of Italy had gradually arisen independent dukedoms; and 
none of these appear to have felt any religious respect for the pope, some 
not for Christianity. On the vacancy after the death of Pope Nicholas, 
Lambert of Spoleto had occupied and pillaged Rome, respecting neither 
monastery nor church, and carrying off a great number of young females of 
the highest rank. Adelchis, the duke of Benevento, had dared to seize in that 
city the sacred person of the emperor Louis. He was only permitted to leave 
the city after he had taken a solemn oath to Adelchis €@ an oath in 
which his wife, his daughter, and all his attendants were compelled to join 
© that he would neither in his own person nor by any other revenge 
this act of insolent rebellion. No sooner, however, had Louis reached 
Ravenna in safety than he sent to the pope to absolve him from his oath. 


Adrian II, then pope, began to assert that dangerous privilege of absolution 
from solemn and recorded oaths. 


The bishop-duke of Spoleto did not scruple to return to the unhallowed 
policy of his brother. He entered into a new league with the Saracens, gave 
them quarters, and actually uniting his troops with theirs, defeated the 
forces of Benevento, Capua, and Salerno, and opened a free passage for 
their incursions to the gates of Rome. 


The imperial crown was again vacant, and claimed by the conflicting 
houses of France and Germany. But Carloman, son of Luclwig of Germany, 
had been acknowledged as king of Italy. Probably as partisans of the 
German, and to compel the pope to abandon the interest of the French line, 
to which he adhered with unshaken fidelity, Lambert, duke of Spoleto, that 
antichrist, as the pope described him, with his adulterous sister, Richildis, 
and his accomplice, the treacherous Adalbert, count of Tuscany, at the head 
of an irresistible force, entered Rome, seized and confined the pope, and 
endeavoured to starve him into concession, and compelled the clergy and 
the Romans to take an oath of allegiance to Carloman, as king of Italy. For 
thirty days the religious services were interrupted ; not a single lamp burned 
on the altars. 


No sooner had they retired than the pope caused all the sacred treasures to 
be conveyed from St. Peter’s to the Lateran, covered the altar of St. Peter 
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with sackcloth, closed the doors, and refused to permit the pilgrims from 
distant lands to approach the shrine. He then fled to Ostia, and embarked for 
France. 


When he reached the shores of Provence, John VIII felt himself in another 
world. Instead of turbulent and lawless enemies (such were the counts and 
dukes of Italy) whose rapacity or animosity paid no respect to sacred things, 


and treated the pope like an ordinary mortal, the whole kingdom of France 
might seem to throw itself humbly at his feet. No pope was more prodigal 
of excommunication than John VIII. Of his letters (above three hundred) it 
is remarkable how large a proportion threaten, inflict, or at least allude to 
this last exercise of sacerdotal power. 


The indefatigable pope returned over the Alps by the Mont Cenis, to Turin 
and Pa via ; but of all whom he had so command ingly exhorted, and so 
earnestly implored to march for his protection against the Saracens, and no 
doubt against his Italian enemies, none obeyed but Duke Boson of 
Provence. The Saracens, in the meantime, courted by all parties, impartially 
plundered all, made or broke alliances with the same facility with the 
Christians, while the poor monks, even of St. Benedict’s own foundation, 
lived in perpetual fear of spoliation. The last days of John VIII were 
occupied in writing more and more urgent letters for aid to Charles the Fat, 
in warfare, or providing means of war against his Saracen and Christian 
foes, or dealing excommunications on all sides ; yet facing with gallant 
resolution the foes of his person and his power. This violent pope is said 
(but by one writer only) to have come to a violent end ; his brains were 
beaten out with a mallet by some enemy, covetous of his wealth and 
ambitious of the papal crown. 


The short pontificate of Marinus (Marinus I or Martin IT) was followed by 
the still shorter rule of Adrian III, which lasted but fourteen months. That of 
Stephen V, though not of longer duration, witnessed events of far more 
importance to the papacy, to Italy, and to Christendom. On the death of 
Charles the Fat, the ill-cemented edifice of the Carlovingian Empire, the 
discordant materials of which had reunited, not by natural afhnity but 
almost by the force of accident, dissolved again and forever. The legitimate 
race of Charlemagne expired in the person of his unworthy descendant, 
whose name, derived from mere physical bulk, contrasted with the mental 
greatness, the commanding qualities of military, administrative, and even 
intellectual superiority which had blended with the name of the first Charles 
the appellation of the Great. 


POPE FORMOSUS 


The death of Stephen, September, 891, and the election of Formosus to the 
papacy, changed the aspect of affairs, and betrayed the hostilities still 
rankling at Rome. By the election of Formosus was violated the ordinary 
canonical rule against the translation of bishops from one see to another 
(Formosus was bishop of Porto), which was still held in some respect. 
There were yet stronger objections to the election of a bishop who had been 
excommunicated by a former pontiff, excommunicated as an accomplice in 
a conspiracy to murder the pope. The excommunicated Formosus had been 
compelled to take an oath never to resume his episcopal functions, never to 
return to Rome, and never to presume but to lay communion. The successor 
of John had granted absolution from these penalties, from this oath. 


This election must have been a desperate measure of an unscrupulous 
faction. Nor was Formosus chosen without a fierce and violent struggle. 
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The suffrages of a party among the clergy and people had already fallen 
upon Sergius. He was actually at the altar preparing for the solemn 
ceremony of inauguration, when he was torn away by the stronger faction. 
Formosus, chosen, as his partisans declared, for his superior learning and 
knowledge of the Scripture, was then invested in the papal dignity. 


When Pope Formosus died, May 23rd, 896, the election fell to Boniface 
VII. The new pontiff laboured under the imputation of having been twice 
deposed for his profligate and scandalous life, first from the subdiaconate, 
afterwards from the priesthood. Boniface died of the gout fifteen days after 
his elevation. The Italian party hastened to the election of Stephen VI. 


Probably the German governor had withdrawn before Stephen and his 
faction proceeded to wreak their vengeance on the lifeless remains of 
Formosus. Fierce political animosity took the form of ecclesiastical 


solemnity. The body was disinterred, dressed in the papal habiliments, and, 
before a council assembled for the purpose, addressed in these words: ” 
Wherefore wert thou, being bishop of Porto, tempted by ambition to usurp 
the Catholic see of Rome ? ” The deacon who had been assigned as counsel 
for the dead maintained a prudent silence. The sacred vestments were then 
stripped from the body, three of the fingers cut off, the body cast into the 
Tiber. All who had been ordained by Formosus were reordained by 
Stephen. Such, however, were the vicissitudes of popular feeling in Rome, 
that some years after a miracle was said to have asserted the innocence of 
Formosus. His body was found by fishermen in the Tiber, and carried back 
for burial in the church of St. Peter. As the coffin passed, all the images in 
the church reverentially bowed their heads. 


The pontificate of Stephen soon came to an end. A new revolution revenged 
the disinterment of the insulted prelate. And now the fierceness of political 
rather than religious faction had utterly destroyed all reverence for the 
sacred person of the pope. Stephen was thrown into prison by his enemies, 
and strangled. The convenient charge of usurpation, always brought against 
the popes whom their adversaries dethroned or put to death, may have 
reconciled their minds to the impious deed, but it is difficult to discover in 
what respect the title of Pope Stephen VI was defective. 


Pope now succeeded pope with such rapidity as to awaken the inevitable 
suspicion, either that those were chosen who were likely to make a speedy 
vacancy, or they received but a fatal gift in the pontificate of Rome. 
Romanus and Theodore II survived their promotion each only a few 
months. The 
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human beings are raked together and brought there to re-people the desolate 
country. 


It was a grim revenge that was taken on all enemies, even when they were 
already dead, on their corpses. At the triumphal entry of the army into 
Nineveh, Dunanu was compelled to carry the head of his ally, Teumman, 
round his neck. When Teumman’s ambassadors, who had remained in 
Nineveh, saw this, one of them tore out his beard in his despair, and the 
other plunged a dagger into his own heart. Dunanu was placed on the rack 
in Arbela and died in tortures. All his brothers, including Samgunu, as well 
as Merodach-baladan’s grandson and his brothers, were also put to death ; 
the chiefs of the Gambuli were even flayed, after they had had their tongues 
torn out as blasphemers of the high gods, after which all corpses were cut in 
pieces, and were then sent all over the empire, in token of the overlordship 
of Assyria. With a refinement of cruelty Asshurbanapal even caused the 
corpse of his old opponent, the Tigenna Nabu-shum-eresh, which he had 
had brought to Assyria from Gambul for the purpose, to be disfigured in tlie 
great gate of Nineveh by the latter’s own sons. Even before all this Wiis 
brought to a conclusion, Sarduris III of Urartu, perhaps because he was 
already threatened by the Iranian enemies, who were soon to put an end to 
the Kingdom of Van, and was anxious to obtain the help of his powerful 
neiglibour, despatched an ambassador to the latter. Asshurbanapal did not 
omit to make use of the occasion to bring Teumman’s ambassadors before 
the newcomers, in order to inspire the former with a consciousness of liis 
greatness, and to give the latter a warning example in case their sovereign 
also sliould prove unfaithful. 


Thus the greatest danger that had hitherto threatened the empire seemed 
})ermanently averted, and if ever a pitiless revenge was qualified to deprive 
the conquered nations of the desire to fight for their independence, this must 
certainly have been the case after such a sanguinary judgment. But it was 
soon to be manifested that it had availed nothing. Assyria had only 
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latter, by his restoration of Formosus to the rights of Christian burial, and 
by his reversal of the acts of Stephen VI, may be presumed to have 
belonged to that faction. The next election was contested with all the 
strength and violence of the adverse parties. John IX was successful; his 
competitor Sergius, according to some accounts formerly the discomfited 
competitor of Formosus, and his bitter and implacable enemy, fled to the 
powerful protection of the marquis of Tuscany. Sergius was 
excommunicated, with several other priests and inferior clergy, as accessory 
to the insults against the body of Formosus. Sergius laughed to scorn the 
thunders of his rival, so long as he was under the protection of the powerful 
house of Tuscany. With John IX, who died July, 901, closed the ninth 
century of Christianity; the tenth, in Italy at least the iron age, had already 
darkened upon Rome ; the pontificate had been won by crime and vacated 
by murder. 


This iron age, as it has been called, opened with the pontificate of Benedict 
IV (900-903), the successor of John IX. The only act recorded of Benedict 
IV was the coronation of the unfortunate Louis of Provence, the competitor 
of Berengar for the empire. Louis, according to imperial usage, set up his 
tribunal and adjudged causes at Rome. On the death of Benedict, the 
prudent precautions established by John IX to introduce some regularity 
and control over the anarchy of an election by a clergy rent into factions by 
a lawless nobility, and still more lawless people, during this utter 
helplessness and the abeyance, or the strife for the empire between rival 
princes, fell into utter neglect or impotency. The papacy became the prize of 
the most active, daring, and violent. Leo V won the prize ; before two 
months he was ejected and thrown into prison by Christopher, one of his 
own presbyters and chaplains. The same year, or early in the next, 
Christopher was in his turn ignominiously driven from Rome. 


It was under the protection of the powerful Tuscan prince Berengar that the 
exiled Sergius, at the head of a strong force of Tuscan soldiers, appeared in 
Rome, deposed Christopher, who had just deposed Leo V, and took 
possession of the papal throne. Sergius had been seven years an exile in 
Tuscany ; for seven years he ruled as supreme but not undisputed pontiff. 
This pope has been loaded with every vice and every enormity which can 
blacken the character of man. Yet as to his reign there is almost total 


obscurity. The only certain act which has transpired is his restoration of the 
Lateran palace, which had fallen into ruins ; an act which indicates a period 
of comparative peace and orderly administration, with the command of a 
large revenue. In these violent times Sergius probably scrupled at no 
violence ; but if he drove a pope from the throne of St. Peter, that pope had 
just before deposed his patron, and with great cruelty. 


THEODORA IN POWER 


But during the papacy of Sergius rose into power the infamous Theodora, 
with her daughters Marozia and Theodora, the prostitutes who, in the strong 
language of historians, disposed for many years the papal tiara, and not 
content with disgracing by their own licentious lives the chief city of 
Christendom, actually placed their profligate paramours or base-born sons 
in the chair of St. Peter. The influence obtained by Theodora and her 
daughters, if it shows not the criminal connivance of Pope Sergius, or a still 
more disgraceful connection with which he was charged by the scandal of 
the times, proves at least the utter degradation of the papal power in Rome. 
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It had not only lost all commanding authority, but could not even maintain 
outward decency. Theodora was born of a noble and wealthy senatorial 
family, on whom she has entailed an infamous immortality. The women of 
Rome seem at successive periods seized with a kind of Roman ambition to 
surpass their sex by the greatness of their virtues and of their vices. These 
females were to the Paulas and Eustochiums of the younger and severer age 
of Roman Christianity, what the Julias and Messallinas of the empire were 
to the Volumnias and Cornelias of the republic. 


It must be acknowledged that if the stern language of Tacitus and Juvenal 
may have darkened the vices of the queens and daughters of the caesars, the 


bishop of Cremona,8 our chief authority on the enormities of Theodora and 
her daughters, wants the moral dignity, while he is liable to the same 
suspicion as those great writers. Throughout the lives of the pontiffs 
themselves we have to balance between the malignant license of satire and 
the unmeaning phrases of adulatory panegyric. On the other hand it is 
difficult to decide which is more utterly unchristian @@@ the profound 
hatred which could invent or accredit such stories ; the utter dissoluteness 
which made them easily believed ; or the actual truth of such charges. 


Liutprands relates that John, afterwards the tenth pope of that name, being 
employed in Rome on some ecclesiastical matters by the archbishop of 
Ravenna, was the paramour of Theodora, who not only allowed but 
compelled him to her embraces. John was first appointed to the see of 
Bologna; but the archbishopric of Ravenna, the second ecclesiastical 
dignity in Italy, falling vacant before he had been consecrated, he was 
advanced by the same dominant influence to that see. But Theodora bore 
with impatience the separation of two hundred miles from her lover. 
Anastasius III had succeeded Sergius (911) and occupied the papacy for 
rather more than two years; after him Landoforsix months (913). On the 
death of Lando (914) by a more flagrant violation of the canonical rule than 
that charged against the dead body of Formosus, John was translated from 
the archiepiscopate of Ravenna to the see of Rome. But Theodora, if she 
indeed possessed this dictatorial power, and the clergy and people of Rome, 
if they yielded to her dictation, may have been actuated by nobler and better 
motives than her gratification of a lustful passion, if not by motives purely 
Christian. For however the archbishop of Ravenna might be no example of 
piety or holiness as the spiritual head of Christendom, he appears to have 
been highly qualified for the secular part of his office. He was a man of 
ability and daring, eminently wanted at this juncture to save Rome from 
becoming the prey of Mohammedan conquest, organising a powerful 
confederacy of neighbouring dukes to accomplish this purpose. 


He placed himself at the head of the army, and for the first time the 
successor of St. Peter, the vicar of the Prince of peace, rode forth in his 
array to battle. And if success, as it doubtless was, might be interpreted as a 
manifestation of divine approval, the total discomfiture of the Saracens and 
the destruction of the troublesome fortress on the Garigliano seemed to 


sanction this new and unseemly character assumed by the pope. Even the 
apostles sanctioned or secured by their presence the triumph of the warlike 


pope. 


For fourteen years (914-928), obscure as regards Rome and the pontificate, 
this powerful prelate occupied the see of Rome. If he gained it (a doubtful 
charge) by the vices and influence of the mother Theodora, he lost it, 
together with his life, by the no less flagrant vices and more monstrous 
power of the daughter Marozia. 
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Theodora disappears ; and Pope John X is found engaged in a fierce contest 
for the mastery of Rome with Marozia and her lover or husband, the 
marquis Alberic, by whom she had a son of the same name, afterwards 
tyrant of the city. The vigorous and martial pontiff succeeds in expelling 
Alberic from the city; Alberic probably met his death soon after (925). It is 
said that he was murdered by the Romans in revenge for some secret 
alliance entered into with the Hungarians, who were then wasting Italy, and 
had reached the very frontiers of Calabria. 


The death of her husband increased rather than weakened the power of 
Marozia. Her personal charms, and her unscrupulous use of them, are said 
to have multiplied to an infinite extent her adherents. Her paramours made a 
strong party. The empire was vacant. There was no potentate to whom the 
pope could appeal. Marozia seized the castle of St. Angelo, and with this 
precious dowry, which commanded Rome, she sought to confirm her power 
by some splendid alliance. Guido, the duke of Tuscany, the son of Adalbert 
the marquis, did not disdain the nuptials with a profligate woman who 
brought Rome as her marriage portion. 


John X was left to contest alone the government of Rome with Marozia and 
her Tuscan husband. Neither Rome nor the mistress of Rome regarded the 
real services rendered by John X to Christendom and to Italy. The former 
lover, as public scandal averred, of her mother, the saviour of Rome from 
the Saracens, was surprised in the Lateran palace by this daring woman. His 
brother Peter, as it appears, his great support in the contest for the 
government of Rome, and therefore the object of peculiar hatred to Guido 
and Marozia, was killed before his face. The pope was thrown into prison, 
where some months after he died (929) either of anguish and despair, or by 
more summary means. It was rumoured that he was smothered with a 
pillow. No means were too violent for Marozia to employ even against a 


pope. 


Marozia did not venture at once to place her son on the papal throne. A Leo 
VI was pope for some months ; a Stephen VII for two years and one month. 
That son may as yet have been too young even for this shameless woman to 
advance him to the highest ecclesiastical dignity ; her husband Guido may 
have had some lingering respect for the sacred office, some struggling 
feelings of decency. But at the death of Stephen, Marozia again ruled alone 
in Rome ; her husband Guido was dead, and her son was pope. John XI 
(according to the rumours of the time, of which Liutprand,* a follower of 
Hugo of Provence, may be accepted as a faithful reporter) was the offspring 
of Marozia by the pope Sergius ; more trustworthy authorities make him the 
lawful son of her husband Alberic. But the obsequious clergy and people 
acquiesced without resistance in the commands of their patrician mistress ; 
the son of Marozia is successor of St. Peter. 


But the aspiring Marozia, not content with having been the wife of a 
marquis, the wife of the wealthy and powerful duke of Tuscany, perhaps the 
mistress of one, certainly the mother of another pope, looked still higher in 
her lustful ambition ; she must wed a monarch. She sent to offer herself and 
the city of Rome to the new king of Italy, Hugo of Provence, who was not 
scrupulous in his amours, lawful or unlawful. Through policy or through 
passion he was always ready to form or to break these tender connections. 
The cautious Marozia would not allow his army to enter the city, but 
received her royal bridegroom in the castle of St. Angelo. There was 
celebrated this unhallowed marriage. 
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But though the Romans would brook the dominion of a Roman woman, 
they would not endure that of a foreigner. The coarse vices, the gluttony of 
the soldiers of Hugo offended the fastidious Italians. The insolence of Hugo 
himself provoked a rebellion. The nobles were called upon to perform 
menial offices, usual probably in the half feudal transalpine courts but alien 
to Italian manners. Alberic, the son of Marozia, was commanded to hold the 
water in which King Hugo washed his hands. Performing his office 
awkwardly or reluctantly, he spilled the water, and received a blow on the 


face from the king. Already may Alberic have been jealous of the 
promotion of his brother to the popedom, and have resented this devotion of 
his mother to her new foreign connections. He was a youth of daring ; he 
organised a conspiracy among the nobles of Rome ; he appealed to the old 
Roman pride : ” Shall these Burgundians, of old the slaves of Rome, 
tyrannise over Romans?” At the tolling of the bell the whole people flocked 
to his banner, and attacked the castle of St. Angelo before Hugo could ad- 
mit his own troops. Alberic remained master of the castle, of his mother, 
and of the pope. These two he cast into prison, defied the king of Italy, who 
made an ignominious retreat, and from that time remained master of Rome. 


For four years Pope John XI lingered in fact a prisoner, at least without any 
share in the government of Rome, only permitted to perform his spiritual 
functions. Alberic ruled undisturbed. King Hugo attempted to bribe him to 
the surrender of Rome, by the offer of his daughter in marriage ; the more 
crafty Alberic married the daughter, and retained possession of Rome. After 
the death of John a succession of popes, appointed, no doubt, by the sole 
will of Alberic, Leo VII, Stephen IX, Marinus II (or Martin IT) Agapetus II, 
pass over the throne of the popedom, with hardly a sign of their power in 
Rome, no indication of their dignity, still less of their sanctity. They are Nor 
was the supreme pontiff alone depressed The great ecclesiastics are mingled 
in most of 
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still popes beyond the Alps. 

in these turbulent times. 

the treacherous and bloody transactions of the period. 

gave the bishops of the city great power, but as they acted with as little 
restraint, so these prelates were treated with as little reverence as secular 
princes. 

During the whole reign of Hugo of Provence, notwithstanding the open or 
treacherous assaults of that king, Alberic, whether as an armed tyrant 
commanding Rome from the castle of St. Angelo, or as the head of a 
republic and recognised by the voice of the Roman people, had maintained 


his authority. He had ruled for twenty-two years ; he bequeathed that 
authority, on his death (953), to his son Octavian. 
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Octavian, though only nineteen years old, aspired to unite, in his own 
person, the civil and spiritual supremacy. He was already in holy orders ; 
two years after the death of his father Alberic, the pope Agapetus II died ; 
and Octavian, by the voluntary or enforced suffrages of the clergy and the 
people, was elected pope. He was the first of the Roman pontiffs who 
changed, or rather took a second ecclesiastical name ; the civil government 
seems to have been conducted in that of Octavian ; the church was 
administered under that of John XII. 


In the meantime had arisen in Germany a monarch more powerful than had 
appeared in Europe since the death of Charlemagne, Otto (Otho) the Great. 
Otto made some disposition for a visit to Rome to receive the imperial 
crown from the hands of the pope Agapetus. All Italy looked for the coming 
of the new Charlemagne. On his appearance resistance vanished. Berengar 
and Adalbert shut themselves up in their strongest fortresses. It was a 
triumphal procession to Pavia €@ to Rome. At Pavia Otto the Great 
was crowned king of Italy, at Rome the pope anointed him as emperor 
(962). Thenceforth the king of Germany claimed to be Western emperor. 
Otto swore to protect the church of Rome against all her enemies, to 
maintain her rights and privileges, to restore her lands and possessions, 
when he should have recovered them, and to make no change in the 
government of Rome without the sanction of the pope. John XII and the 
Roman people took the oath of allegiance to the emperor ; they swore more 
particularly to abandon all connection with Berengar and his son. The oath 
was taken on the body of St. Peter. 


Yet no sooner had the emperor returned to Pavia, than the perfidious John, 
finding that he had unwarily introduced a master instead of an obsequious 
ally, began to enter into correspondence with Adalbert, who, driven from 
every Italian city, had found refuge with the Saracens. Rumours of this 


treason reached the emperor. The noble German would not believe the 
monstrous perfidy ; he sent some trustworthy officers to inquire into the 
truth ; they returned with a fearful list of crimes, of license, and cruelty, 
with which the son of Alberic, who seems entirely to have sunk the 
character of pope in that of the young, warlike, secular prince, was charged 
by the unanimous voice of Rome. In July, 963, Otto marched upon the 
capital ; the pontiff had reckoned on the cordial support of the people ; they 
recoiled ; the pope and Adalbert fled together from Rome. 


TRIAL OF THE POPE 


The emperor summoned an ecclesiastical council ; it was attended by the 
archbishops of Aquileia (by deputy), of Milan, of Ravenna, and Hamburg ; 
by two German and two French metropolitans ; by a great number of 
bishops and presbyters from Lombardy, Tuscany, and all parts of Italy. The 
whole militia of Rome assembled as a guard to the council round the church 
of St. Peter. The proceedings of the council mark the times. Inquiry was 
made why the pope was not present. A general cry of astonishment broke 
forth from the clergy and the people : ” The very Iberians, Babylonians, and 
Indians have heard the monstrous crimes of the pope. He is not a wolf who 
condescends to sheep’s clothing ; his cruelty, his diabolical dealings are 
open, avowed, disdain concealment.” The calmer 
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© @@ justice of the emperor demanded specific charges. The cardinal 
presbyter rose and declared that he had seen Pope John celebrate mass 
without himself communicating. Another, that he had ordained a bishop in a 
stable; that he had taken bribes for the consecration of bishops, and had 
ordained a bishop of Todi who was but ten years old. ” For his sacrileges, 
all eyes might behold them;” they alluded, probably, to the dilapidation of 
the churches, which were open to the weather, and so much out of repair 


that the worshippers could not assemble from fear lest the roofs should fall 
on their heads. 


Darker charges followed, mingled with less heinous, in strange confusion, 
charges of adultery, incest, with the names of the females, one his father’s 
concubines, another a widow and her niece ; he had made the Lateran 
palace a brothel ; he had been guilty of hunting ; charges of cruelty, the 
blinding of one dignified ecclesiastic, the castrating another, both had died 
under the operation ; he had let loose fire and sword, and appeared himself 
constantly armed with sword, lance, helmet, and breast-plate. Both 
ecclesiastics and laymen accused him of drinking wine for the love of the 
devil ; of invoking, when gambling, heathen deities, the devils Jove and 
Venus. He had perpetually neglected matins and vespers, and never signed 
himself with the sign of the cross. 


The emperor could speak only German; he commanded the bishop of 
Cremona to address the assembly in Latin. Liutprand warned the council, he 
adjured them by the blessed Virgin and by St. Peter, not to bring vague 
accusations, nor such as could not be supported by accredited testimony, 
against the holy father. Bishops, deacons, clergy, and people with one voice 
replied, ” If we do not prove these and more crimes against the pope, may 
St. Peter, who holds the keys of heaven, close the gates against us; may we 
be stricken with anathema, and may the anathema be ratified at the day of 
judgment ! ” They appealed to the whole army of Otto, whether they had 
not seen the pope in full armour on the other side of the Tiber ; but for the 
river he had been taken in that attire. 


Letters were sent summoning the pope to answer to these accusations ; 
accusations some of them so obscene that they would have been thought 
im-modest if made against stage -players. If the pope dreaded any assault 
from the enraged multitude, the emperor answered for the security of his 
person. The pope’s reply was brief, contemptuous : ” John, the servant of 
God, to all the bishops. We hear that you design to elect a new pope ; if you 
do, in the name of Almighty God, I excommunicate you; and forbid you to 
confer orders or to celebrate mass ! “ 


Thrice was Pope John cited before the council. Messengers were sent to 
Tivoli; the answer was, “The pope was gone out to shoot.” Unprecedented 


succeeded in making herself more detested than before, and had only stirred 
up princes and peoples alike to resist everything rather than any longer 
endure the yoke of the hangman of Asia. 


THE brothers’ WAR (652-648 B.C.) 


About the year 652 a formidable war broke out against Assyria. It had, 
perhaps, long been secretly preparing before Asshurbanapal had any 
suspicion of the danger which threatened him. He believed that his 
conciliatory policy had secured the permanent attachment of the 
Babylonians. He had invested his brother, Shamash-shum-ukin, with the 
royal dignity, raised him to be lord of all Sumer and Accad, and had placed 
an army of foot-soldiers, horses, and chariots at his disposal. Those of the 
inhabitants of towns, plains, and farms who had left the country during the 
period of anarchy, or had been carried ofif, he had permitted to return. As 
for the Babylonians who had settled in Assyria, he did not merely place 
them on a level with his own immediate subjects, but treated them with 
especial distinction, continued the privileges which Esarhaddon had granted 
them, and raised them to important offices, and they even moved about his 
royal court unmolested, clad in magnificent garments with golden 
ornaments. They still continued to protest their submission to the Assyrian 
domination, yet all the time they were conspiring with Shamash-shum-ukin 
against the king. 


The first intimation of this conspiracy came to the king from Kudur, the 
governor of Erech. This faithful servant had received from Sin-tabni-usur, 
the governor of Ur, information to the effect that envoys from the king of 
Babylon had been there and that some of tlie people had already risen. Sin- 
tabni-usur had no mind to give ear to the proposals from Babylon, and had 
consequently requested reinforcements. Kudur sent him five hundred men, 
who, at his request, were afterwards increased by troops belonging to the 
governor of Arpakha and Amida. But it seems that Sin-tabni-usur was 
unable to maintain himself until these supports came up, and even before 
their arrival found himself constrained to go over to the party of the rebels. 


evils demand unprecedented remedies. The emperor was urged to expel this 
new Judas from the seat of the apostle, and to sanction a new election. Leo, 
the chief secretary of the Roman see, was unanimously chosen, though a 
layman, in the room of the apostate John XII. 


But the army of Otto, a feudal army, and bound to do service for a limited 
period, began to diminish; part had been injudiciously dispersed on distant 
enterprises ; the Romans, as usual, soon grew weary of a foreign, a German 
yoke. The emissaries of Pope John watched the opportunity ; a furious 
insurrection of the people broke out against the emperor and his pope. The 
valour of Otto, who forced the barricades of the bridge over the Tiber, 
subdued the rebellion (964). He took a terrible revenge. The supplications 
of Leo with difficulty arrested the carnage. Otto soon after left 
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Rome, and marched towards Camerino (Camerinum) and Spoleto in pursuit 
of King Adalbert. The king Berengar and his wife Willa were taken in the 
castle of St. Leo, and sent into Germany. 


Hardly, however, had Otto left the city when a new rebellion, organised by 
the patrician females of Rome, rose on the defenceless Leo, and opened the 
gates of the city to John. Leo with difficulty escaped to the camp of Otto. 
The remorseless John re-entered the city, resumed his pontifical state, 
seized and mutilated the leaders of the imperial party ; of one he cut off the 
right hand, of another the tongue, the nose, and two fingers ; in this plight 
they appeared in the imperial camp. An obsequious synod reversed the 
decrees of that which had deposed John. The Roman people had now 
embraced the cause of the son of Alberic with more resolute zeal; for the 
emperor was compelled to delay till he could reassemble a force powerful 
enough to undertake the siege of the city. Ere this, however, his own vices 
had delivered Rome from her champion or her tyrant, Christendom from 
her worst pontiff. While he was pursuing his amours in a distant part of the 
city, Pope John XII was struck dead (May 14th, 964), by the hand of God, 


as the more religious supposed ; others, by a more natural cause, the 
poniard of an injured husband. 


But it was a Roman or Italian, perhaps a republican feeling which had 
latterly attached the citizens to the son of Alberic, not personal love or 
respect for his pontifical character. They boldly proceeded at once, without 
regard to the emperor, to the election of a new pope, Benedict V. Otto soon 
appeared before the walls ; he summoned the city, and ordered every 
Roman who attempted to escape to be mutilated. The republic was forced to 
surrender. Benedict, the new pope, was brought before the emperor. The 
cardinal archdeacon, who had adhered to the cause of Leo, demanded by 
what right he had presumed to usurp the pontifical robes during the lifetime 
of Leo, the lawful pope. “If I have sinned,” said the humbled prelate, “have 
mercy upon me.” The emperor is said to have wept. Benedict threw himself 
before the feet of Otto, drew off the sacred pallium, and delivered up his 
crosier to Leo. Leo broke it, and showed it to the people. Benedict was 
degraded to the order of deacon and sent into banishment in Germany. He 
died at Hamburg. 


The grateful, or vassal pope, in a council, recognises the full right of the 
emperor Otto and his successors in the kingdom of Italy, as Adrian that of 
Charlemagne, to elect his own successors to the empire and to approve the 
pope. This right was to belong forever to the king of the Roman Empire, 
and to none else. 


Early in the next year the emperor Otto recrossed the Alps. Leo VIII died 
March, 965, and a deputation from Rome followed the emperor to Germany 
to solicit the reinstatement of the exiled Benedict to the popedom. But 
Benedict was dead also. The bishop of Narni (John XIII), with the 
approbation or by the command of the emperor, was elected to the papacy. 


Scarcely had John XIII assumed the pontificate than the barons and the 
people began to murmur against the haughtiness of the new pontiff. They 
expelled him from the city with one consent. The prefect Rotfred, not 
without personal insult to the pope, assumed the government of Rome ; for 
ten months John XIII was an exile from his see, at first a prisoner, 
afterwards in freedom. From his retreat in Campania he wrote with urgent 
entreaty to the emperor. Otto made the cause of John his own ; for the third 


time he descended the Alps ; the terror of his approach appalled the popular 
faction. In a counter insurrection in favour of the pope, Rotfred 
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the prefect was killed, and the gates opened to the pontiff ; he was received 
with hymns of joy and gratulation. At Christmas Otto entered Rome ; and 
the emperor and the pope wreaked a terrible vengeance at that holy season 
on the rebellious city. The proud Roman titles seemed but worthy of 
derision to the German emperor and his vassal pope. The body of the 
prefect who had expelled John from the city was dug up out of his grave 
and torn to pieces. The consuls escaped with banishment beyond the Alps ; 
but the twelve tribunes were hanged ; the actual prefect was set upon an ass, 
with a wine-bag on his head, led through the streets, scourged, and thrown 
into prison. All Europe, hardened as it was to acts of inhumanity, shuddered 
at these atrocities. 


The rebellion was crushed for a time ; dur-ing the five remaining years of 
John’s pontificate the presence of Otto overawed the refractory Romans. He 
ruled in peace. At his death the undisturbed vacancy of the see for three 
months implies the humble consultation of Otto’s wishes (he had now 
returned to Germany) on the appointment of his successor. 


The choice fell on Benedict VI, as usual of Roman birth (January 19th, 
973). The factions of Rome now utterly baffle conjecture as to their 
motives, as to the passions, not the principles, which actuated their leaders. 
Twice (the second time after an interval of ten years, during which he was 
absent from Rome), the same man, a cardinal deacon, seizes and murders 
two popes; sets himself up as supreme pontiff ; but though with power to 
commit these enormities, he cannot maintain on either occasion his ill-won 
tiara. 


The formidable Otto the Great died the year of the accession of Benedict VI 
(December 25th, 967). Otto II, whose character was as yet unknown, had 


succeeded to the imperial throne ; he had been already the colleague of his 
father in the empire. He had been crowned at Rome by Pope John XIII. 


The year after the accession of Otto II, on a sudden, Boniface, surnamed 
Francone, described as the son of Ferruccio, a name doubtless well known 
to his contemporaries, seized the unsuspecting pope Benedict and cast him 
into a dungeon (July, 974), where shortly after he was strangled. Boniface 
assumed the papacy, but he had miscalculated the strength of his faction; in 
one month he was forced to fly the city. Yet he fled not with so much haste 
but that he carried off all the treasures, even the sacred vessels from the 
church of St. Peter. He found his way to Constantinople, where he might 
seem to have been forgotten in his retreat. The peaceful succession of 
Benedict VII, the nephew or grandson of the famous Alberic, may lead to 
the conclusion that the faction of that family still survived, and was opposed 
to that of Boniface. The first act of Benedict, as might be expected, was the 
assembling a council for the excommunication of the murderer and anti- 
pope Boniface. This is the first and last important act in the barren annals of 
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Pope Benedict VII. Under the protection of the emperor Otto II, or by the 
strength of his Roman faction, he retained peaceful possession of the see for 
nine years, an unusual period of quiet. He was succeeded, no doubt through 
the influence of the emperor, by John XIV, who was no Roman, but bishop 
of Pavia. But in the year of John’s accession (983), Otto II was preparing a 
great armament to avenge a terrible defeat by the Saracens. He had hardly 
fled from the conquering Saracens, and made his escape from a Greek ship 
by leaping into the sea and swimming ashore. He now threatened with all 
the forces of the realm to bridge the Straits of Messina, and reunite Sicily to 
the empire of the West. In the midst of his preparations he died at Rome. 


The fugitive Boniface Francone had kept up his correspondence with Rome 
; he might presume on the unpopularity of a pontiff, if not of German birth, 
imposed by foreign influence, and now deprived of his all-powerful 
protector. With the same suddenness as before, he reappeared in Rome, 
seized the pope, imprisoned him in the castle of St. Angelo, of which 
important fortress he had become master, and there put him to death by 
starvation or by poison (August 20th, 984). He exposed the body to the 
view of the people, who dared not murmur. He seated himself, as it seems, 
unresisted, in the papal chair. The holy see was speedily delivered from this 
murderous usurper. He died suddenly. The people revenged themselves for 
their own base acquiescence in his usurpation by cowardly insults on his 
dead body ; it was dragged through the streets, and at length buried, either 
by the compassion or the attachment (for Boniface must have had a 
powerful faction in Rome) of certain ecclesiastics. These bloody 
revolutions could not but destroy all reverence for their ecclesiastical rulers 
in the people of Rome.? 


CHARLES KINGSLEY ON TEMPORAL POWER 


A united Italy suited the views of the popes then no more than it does now. 
Not only did they conceive of Rome as still the centre of the western world, 
but more, their stock in trade was at Rome. The chains of St. Peter, the 
sepulchres of St. Peter and St. Paul, the catacombs filled with the bones of 
innumerable martyrs @€@ these were their stock in trade. By giving 
these, selling these, working miracles with these, calling pilgrims from all 
parts of Christendom to visit these in situ, they kept up their power and their 
wealth. 


Having obtained what they wanted from Pepin and Charlemagne, it was 
still their interest to pursue the same policy ; to compound for their own 
independence, as they did with Charlemagne and his successors, by 
defending the pretences of foreign kings to the sovereignty of the rest of 
Italy. This has been their policy for centuries. It is their policy still ; and that 
policy has been the curse of Italy. This fatal gift of the patrimony of St. 
Peter @€&€ as Dante saw, aS Machiavelli saw, as all clear-sighted Italians 


have seen @€@ has kept her divided, torn by civil wars, conquered and 
reconquered by foreign invaders. Unable, as a celibate ecclesiastic, to form 
his dominions into a strong hereditary kingdom ; unable as the hierophant 
of a priestly caste to unite his people in the bonds of national life ; unable, 
as Borgia tried to do, to conquer the rest of Italy for himself, and form it 
into a kingdom large enough to have weight in the balance of power, the 
pope was forced, again and again, to keep himself on his throne by 
intriguing with foreign princes, and calling in foreign arms ; and the bane of 
Italy, from the time of 
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Stephen III to that of Pius IX, was the temporal power of the pope. But on 
the popes, also, the Nemesis came. In building their power on the Roman 
relics, on the fable that Rome was the patrimony of Peter, they had built on 
a lie ; and that lie avenged itself. 


Having committed themselves to the false position of being petty kings of a 
petty kingdom, they had to endure continual treachery and tyranny from 
their foreign allies €@ to see not merely Italy, but Rome itself, insulted 
and even sacked by faithful Catholics, and to become more and more, as the 
centuries rolled on, the tools of those very kings whom they had wished to 
make their tools. 


True, they defended themselves long, and with astonishing skill and 
courage. Their sources of power were two, the moral and the thaumaturgic, 
and they used them both ; but when the former failed, the latter became 
useless. As long as their moral power was real ; as long as they and their 
clergy were on the whole, in spite of enormous faults, the best men in 
Europe, so long the people believed in them, and in their thaumaturgic 
relics likewise. But they became by no means the best men in Europe. Then 
they began to think that after all it was more easy to work the material than 
the moral power €€@ easier to work the bones than to work 
righteousness. They were deceived. Behold ! when the righteousness was 


gone, the bones refused to work. People began to question the virtue of the 
bones, and to ask, ” We can believe that the bones may have worked 
miracles for good men, but for bad men? We will examine whether they 
work any miracles at all.” And then, behold, it came out that the bones did 
not work miracles, and that possibly they were not saints’ bones at all ; and 
then the storm came ; and the lie, as all lies do, punished itself. That salt had 
lost its savour. They who had been the light of Europe, became its darkness 
; they who had been first, became last ; a warning to mankind until the end 
of time, that on truth and virtue depends the only abiding strength. 


<3f5> 


CHAPTER III 


THE HIGH NOON OF THE PAPACY 


[985-1305 a.d.] 


During the minority of Otto III the Tuscan party exercised undisputed sway 
in Rome, without any check from without. No sooner was Otto II dead than 
Boniface VII reappeared from exile, and having seized his rival John XIV, 
and put him to death by starvation, for two years occupied unresisted the 
papal chair. Nevertheless Boniface VII was not a friend of the Tuscan party. 
By the people his dead body was treated with insults. Boniface’s successor, 
John XV, not proving as pliant as Crescentius the consul desired, was driven 
from Rome and reduced to the necessity of again appealing to the imperial 
authority. He was permitted to return. b 


At his death, Otto III obliged the clergy and the people to elect his nephew 
Bruno, a German, and only twenty years of age. But the chief control of the 
city was at present in the hands of the senator Crescentius (Cencius), a man 
whom the emperor could not fail to view with feelings of fear and jealousy. 
On visiting Rome, therefore, for the purpose of receiving consecration, he 
undertook measures for his expulsion ; but was prevented from putting 
them in practice by the persuasions of his nephew, who had assumed the 
appellation of Gregory V. The clemency of the pontiff was ill rewarded. 
Crescentius, on the departure of the emperor, drove him from the city and 
bestowed the pontifical dignity on a Greek, who took the name of John 
XVI. Gregory in the meantime fled into Lombardy ; and, having summoned 
the several bishops to meet him at Pavia, he there excommunicated both 
Crescentius and John, his sentence, it is said, being supported by nearly all 
Italy, Germany, and France. The emperor, on his part, lost no time in 
proceeding to the capital, where his appearance struck instant terror into the 
hearts of the guilty Romans. John was apprehended when on the point of 
leaving the city ; and the officers of the emperor, dreading lest their master 
should show any forbearance towards the culprit, immediately tore out his 


tongue and his eyes. Crescentius suffered the gentler punishment of 
decapitation ; and Gregory, thus freed from his enemies, retained the papal 
dignity till the year 999. He was succeeded by Gerbert, archbishop of 
Ravenna, whom Otto caused to be elected in gratitude for the services he 
had rendered him as his instructor.0 
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THE DREAM OF OTTO III 


The emperor was victorious, and exercised undisputed sway in the city of 
the ceesars. At this moment a grand scheme rose before his mental vision. 
Rome was to occupy again her ancient place as the seat of empire. An 
emperor was to sit on the throne of Constantine who would govern like 
Constantine, and raise the empire once more to the pinnacle of power. A 
truly apostolic pope was to be appointed, a second Silvester who would 
reform the clergy and correct the infamous avarice and vice of the Roman 
church. 


On the death of Gregory V that scheme seemed about to be realised. The 
decree issued by Otto III for the election of his tutor Gerbert, who assumed 
the name of Silvester II, in allusion to the relations of Constantine and 
Silvester I, declared Rome to be the capital of the world, the Roman church 
to be the mother of churches ; it described how the dignity of the Roman 
church had been obscured by her neglectful popes, how the property of the 
church had been squandered on the dregs of mankind, how the prelates had 
made everything venal, and so despoiled the very altars of the apostles. It 
denounced the donations of Constantine and Charles the Bald as void and 
forgeries ; it assumed the power not only of electing, but, by God’s grace, of 
creating and ordaining the pope, and it granted eight counties for his 


support. The millennial period of the Christian era was to see all old abuses 
Swept away, and the new regime established. The new age was to begin 
with a new Constantine and a new Silvester. The year 1000 was to 
inaugurate the change. But how vain are the schemes of men ! The looked- 
for year came. It found Otto III indeed at Rome, with a palace built on the 
Aventine, with a regular administrative system for the government of the 
capital established. It found his tutor, Silvester II, on the chair of St. Peter to 
second and direct him. Before three years both of them were dead. 


The death of Otto put an end to all attempts at reform. For none but Otto in 
that lawless age rose above his surroundings, to project a new era of 
improvement. None but his tutor, Silvester II, could sympathise with his 
projects. When, comet-like, these two luminaries had darted across the 
heaven and disappeared, the darkness of night grew thicker than before. & 


With the disappearance of these two eminent men the popedom relapsed 
into its former degradation. The feudal nobility > that very ” refuse ” 
which, to use the expression of a contemporary writer, it had been Otto’s 
mission ” to sweep from the capital ” €>@ regained their ascendency, 
and the popes became as completely the instruments of their will as they 
had once been of that of the Eastern emperor. A leading faction among this 
nobility was that of the counts of Tusculum, and for nearly half a century 
the popedom was a mere appanage in their family. As if to mark their 
contempt for the office, they carried the election of Theophylact, the son of 
Count Alberic, a lad scarcely twelve years of age, to the office. Benedict IX 
(1033-1045), such was the title given him, soon threw off even the external 
decencies of his office, and his pontificate was disgraced by every 
conceivable excess. As he grew to manhood his rule, in conjunction with 
that of his brother, who was appointed the patrician or prefect of the city, 
resembled that of two captains of banditti. The scandal attaching to his 
administration culminated when it was known that, in order to win the hand 
of a lady for whom he had conceived a passion, he had sold the pontifical 
office itself to another member of the Tusculan house, John, the arch- 
presbyter, who took the name of Gregory VI (1045-1046). His brief 
pontificate was chiefly occupied with 


Asshurbanapal was soon to learn with horror that the movement, the soul of 
which was his disloyal brother, had spread with great swiftness, and that 
Kudur’s anxiety was not without foundation. Shanuish-shum-ukin sent 
messengers in all directions, and they did not work in vain. All Accad and 
Chaldea, all the Aramaeans of Babylonia, all the inhabitants of the Sea 
Lands joined with him. His chief ally in this district was : Nabu-bel-shume, 
grandson of Merodach-baladan, that irreconcilable enemy of Assyria, who 
was now king of Chaldea; Mannuki-Babili, prince of Bit-Dakkuri ; Ea- 
shum-basha, prince of Bit-Amukkani, and Nadan of Puqudu. 
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endeavours to protect the pilgrims to Rome on their way to the capital from 
the lawless freebooters (who plundered them of their costly votive offerings 
as well as of their personal property), and with attempts to recover by main 
force the alienated possessions of the Roman church. Prior, however, to his 
purchase of the pontifical office, the citizens of Rome, weary of the tyranny 
and extortions of Benedict, had assembled of their own accord and elected 
another pope, John, bishop of Sabina, who took the name of Silvester III 
(rival pope, 1044-1046). 


In the meantime Benedict had been brought back to Rome by his powerful 
kinsmen, and now reclaimed the sacred office. For a brief period, therefore, 
there were to be seen three rival popes, each denouncing the other’s 
pretensions and combating them by armed force. But even in Rome the 
sense of decency and shame had not become altogether extinguished ; and 
at length a party in the Roman church deputed Peter, their archdeacon, to 
Carry a petition to the emperor Henry III, soliciting his intervention. The 
emperor, a man of deep religious feeling and lofty character, responded to 
the appeal. He had long noted, in common with other thoughtful observers, 
the widespread degeneracy which, taking example by the curia, was 
growing throughout the church at large, and especially visible in 
concubinage and simony, alike regarded as mortal sins in the clergy. He 
forthwith crossed the Alps and assembled a council at Sutri. The claims of 
the three rival popes were each in turn examined and pronounced invalid, 
and a German, Suidger (Suidgar or Suger), bishop of Bamberg, was elected 
to the office as Clement I (1046-1047). 


THE GERMAN POPES 


The degeneracy of the church at this period would seem to have been in 
some degree compensated by the reform of the monasteries, and from the 
great abbey of Cluny in Burgundy there now proceeded a line of German 
popes who in a great measure restored the dignity and reputation of their 
office. But, whether from the climate, always ill adapted to the German 
constitution, or from poison, as the contemporary chronicles not 


unfrequently suggest, it is certain that their tenure of office was singularly 
brief. Clement IT died before the close of the year of his election. Damasus 
II, his successor, held the office only twenty-three days. Leo IX, who 
succeeded, held it for the exceptionally lengthened period of more than five 
years (1049-1054). This pontiff, although a kinsman and nominee of the 
emperor, refused to ascend the throne until his election had been ratified by 
the voice of the clergy and the people, and his administration of the office 
presented the greatest possible contrast to that of Benedict IX or Sergius III. 


In more than one respect it constitutes a crisis in the history of the 
popedom. In conjunction with his faithful friend and adviser, the great 
Hildebrand, he projected schemes of fundamental church reform, in which 
the suppression of simony and of married life (or concubinage, as it was 
styled by its denouncers) on the part of the clergy formed the leading 
features. In the year 1049, at three great synods successively convened at 
Rome, Rheims, and Mainz, new canons condemnatory of the prevailing 
abuses were enacted, and the principles of monasticism more distinctly 
asserted in contravention of those traditional among the secular clergy. 
Leo’s pontificate closed, however, ingloriously. 


In an evil hour he ventured to oppose the occupation by the Normans, 
whose encroachments on Italy were just commencing. His ill-disciplined 
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forces were no match for the Norman bands, composed of the best warriors 
of the age. He was himself made prisoner, detained for nearly a 
twelvemonth in captivity, and eventually released only to die, a few days 
after, of grief and humiliation. But, although his own career terminated thus 
ignominiously, the services rendered by Leo to the cause of Roman 
Catholicism were great and permanent ; and of his different measures none 
contributed more effectually to the stability of his see than the formation of 
the college of cardinals. 


THE COLLEGE OF CARDINALS 


The title of ” cardinal ” was not originally restricted to dignitaries 
connected with the church of Rome, but it had hitherto been a canonical 
requirement that all who attained to this dignity should have passed through 
the successive lower ecclesiastical grades in connection with one and the 
same foundation ; the cardinals attached to the Roman church had 
consequently been all Italians, educated for the most part in the capital, 
having but little experience of the world beyond its walls, and incapable of 
estimating church questions in the light of the necessities and feelings of 
Christendom at large. By the change which he introduced, Leo summoned 
the leaders of the party of reform within the newly constituted college of 
cardinals, and thus attached to his office a body of able advisers with wider 
views and less narrow sympathies. By their aid the administration of the 
pontifical duties was rendered at once more easy and more effective. 


The pontiff himself was liberated from his bondage to the capital, and, even 
when driven from Rome, could still watch over the interests of both his see 
and the entire church in all their extended relations ; and the popedom must 
now be looked upon as entering upon another stage in its history @@@ 
that of almost uninterrupted progress to the pinnacle of power. According to 
Anselmo of Lucca, it was during the pontificate of Leo, at the synod of 
Rheims above referred to, that the title of ” apostolic bishop ” (apostolicus) 
was first declared to belong to the pope of Rome exclusively. 


The short pontificate of Nicholas II (1059-1061) is memorable chiefly for 
the fundamental change then introduced in the method of electing to the 
papal office. By a decree of the Second Lateran Council (1059), the 
nomination to the office was vested solely in the cardinal bishops @@@ 
the lower clergy, the citizens, and the emperor retaining simply the right of 
intimating or withholding their assent. It was likewise enacted that the 
nominee should always be one of the Roman clergy, unless indeed no 
eligible person could be found among their number. At the same time the 
direst anathemas were decreed against all who should venture to infringe 
this enactment either in the letter or the spirit. 


The preponderance thus secured to the ultramontane party and to Italian 
interests must be regarded as materially affecting the whole subsequent 


history of the popedom. The manner in which it struck at the imperial 
influence was soon made apparent in the choice of Nicholas’ successor, the 
line of German popes being broken through by the election of Anselm, 
bishop of Lucca (the uncle of the historian), who ascended the pontifical 
throne as Alexander II (1061-1073) without having received the sanction of 
the emperor. His election was forthwith challenged by the latter, and for the 
space of two years the Roman state was distracted by a civil war, Honorius 
II being supported as a rival candidate by the imperial arms, while 
Alexander maintained his position only with the support of the Norman 
levies. The respective 
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merits of their claims were considered at a council convened at Mantua, and 
the decision was given in favour of Alexander. Cadalous, such was the 
name of his rival, did not acknowledge the justice of the sentence, but he 
retired into obscurity ; and the remainder of Alexander’s pontificate, though 
troubled by the disputes respecting a married clergy, was free from actual 
warfare. In these much vexed questions of church discipline Alexander, 
who had been mainly indebted for his election to Hildebrand, the 
archdeacon of the Roman church, was guided entirely by that able 
churchman’s advice, and in 1073 Hildebrand himself succeeded to the 
office as Gregory VII (1073-1085). <* 


MILMAN OX THE MISSION OF THE PAPACY 


Hildebrand was now pope ; the great contest for the dominion over the 
human mind, the strife between the temporal and spiritual power, which had 
been carried on for some centuries as a desultory and intermitting warfare, 
was now to be waged boldly, openly, implacably, to the subjugation of one 
or of the other. Sacerdotal, or rather papal Christianity, had not yet fulfilled 
its mission, for, the papal control withdrawn, the sacerdotal rule would have 


lost its unity, and with its unity its authority must have dissolved away. 
Without the clergy, not working here and there with irregular and 
uncombined excitement on the religious feelings of man, awakening in one 
quarter a vigorous enthusiasm, while in other parts of Europe men were left 
to fall back into some new Christian heathenism, or into an inert habitual 
Christianity of form ; without the whole order labouring on a fixed and 
determined system, through creeds sanctified by ancient reverence and a 
ceremonial guarded by rigid usage ; without this vast uniform, hierarchical 
influence, where, in those ages of anarchy and ignorance, of brute force and 
dormant intelligence, had been Christianity itself? And looking only to its 
temporal condition, what had the world been without Christianity ? 


The papacy has still the more splendid part of its destiny to accomplish. It 
has shown vital power enough to recover from its seemingly irrecoverable 
degradation. It might have been supposed that a moral and religious 
depravation so profound, would utterly have destroyed that reverence of 
opinion which was the one groundwork of the papal power. The veil had 
been raised ; and Italy at least, if not Europe, had seen within it, not a reflex 
of divine majesty and holiness, but an idol not only hideous to the pure 
moral sentiment, but contemptible for its weakness. If centuries of sanctity 
had planted deeply in the heart of man his veneration for the successor of 
St. Peter, it would have been paralysed (the world might expect) and 
extinguished by more than a century of odious and unchristian vices. A 
Spiritual succession must be broken and interrupted by such unspiritual 
inheritors. Could the head of Christendom, living in the most unchristian 
wickedness, perpetuate his descent, and hand down the patrimony of power 
and authority, with nothing of that piety and goodness which was at least 
one of his titles to that transcendent power ? 


But that idea or that opinion would not have endured for centuries, had it 
not possessed strength enough to reconcile its believers to cont nidations 
and inconsistencies. With all the Teutonic part of Latin Christendom, the 
belief in the supremacy of the pope was coeval with their Christianity ; it 
was an article of their original creed as much as the redemption ; their 
apostles were commissioned by the pope ; to him they humbly looked for 
instruction and encouragement, even almost for permission to advance upon 
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their sacred adventure. Augustine, Boniface, Ebbo, Anskar, had been papal 
missionaries. If the faith of Italy was shaken by too familiar a view of that 
which the Germans contemplated with more remote and indistinct 
veneration, the national pride, in Rome especially, accepted the spiritual as 
a compensation for the loss of the temporal supremacy ; it had ceased to be 
the centre of the imperial, it would not endure not to be that of ecclesiastical 
dominion. The jealousy of a pope elected, or even born, elsewhere than in 
Ital}’, showed the vitality of that belief in the papacy, which was belied by 
so many acts of violence towards individual popes. 


The religious minds would be chiefly offended by the incongruity between 
the lives and the station of the pope ; but to them it would be a part of 
religion to suppress any rebellious doubts. Their souls were deeply 
impressed with the paramount necessity of the unity of the church ; to them 
the papacy was of divine appointment, the pope the successor of St. Peter ; 
all secret questioning of this integral part of their implanted faith was sin. 
However then they might bow€@down in shame and sorrow at the 
inscrutable 


decrees of heaven, in allowing its vicegerent thus to depart from his original 
brightness, yet they would veil their faces in awe, and await in trembling 
patience the solution of that mystery. In the Christian mind in general, or 
rather the mind within the world of Christendom, the separation between 
Christian faith and Christian morality was almost complete. Christianity 


was a mere unreasoning assent to certain dogmatic truths, an unreasoning 
obedience to certain ceremonial observances. 


Controversy was almost dead. In the former century, the predestinarian 
doctrines of Gottschalk, in general so acceptable to the popular ear, had 
been entirely suppressed by the sacerdotal authority. The tenets of Berengar 
concerning the presence of Christ in the Sacrament, had been restrained, 
and were to be once more restrained, by the same strong hand; and 
Berengar’s logic was beyond his age. The Manichsean doctrines of the 
Paulicians and kindred sects were doubtless spreading to a great extent 
among the lower orders, but as yet in secrecy, breaking out now in one 
place, now in another, yet everywhere beheld with abhorrence, creating no 
wide alarm, threatening no dangerous disunion. In all the vulgar of 
Christendom (and that vulgar comprehended all orders, all ranks) the moral 
sentiment, as more obtuse, would be less shocked by that incongruity which 
grieved and oppressed the more religious. The great body of Christians in 
the West would no more have thought of discussing the character of the 
pope than the attributes of God. He was to them the apostle, the vicegerent 
of God, enveloped in the same kind of awful mystery. They feared the 
thunders of the Lateran as those of heaven ; and were no 
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more capable of sound discrimination as to the limits, grounds, and nature 
of that authority than as to the causes of the destructive tire from the clouds. 
Their general belief in the judgment to come was not more deeply rooted 
than in the right of the clergy, more especially the head of the clergy, to 
anticipate, to declare, or to ratify their doom. 


The German line of pontiffs had done much to reinvest the papacy in its 
ancient sanctity. The Italian Alexander II had been at least a blameless 
pontiff, and now every qualification which could array the pope in imposing 
majesty, in what bordered on divine worship, seemed to meet in Gregory 
VII. His life verified the splendid panegyric with which he had been 
presented by Cardinal Hugo to the Roman people. He had the austerest 
virtue, the most simple piety, the fame of vast theologic knowledge, the 
tried ability to rule men, intrepidity which seemed to delight in confronting 
the most powerful ; a stern singleness of purpose, which, under its name of 
churchmanship, gave his partisans unlimited reliance on his firmness and 
resolution, and yet a subtle policy which bordered upon craft. To them his 
faults were virtues ; his imperiousness the due assertion of his dignity ; his 
unbounded ambition zeal in God’s cause ; no haughtiness could be above 
that which became his station. The terror by which he ruled (he was so 
powerful that he could dispense with love), as it was the attribute of the 
divinity now exclusively worshipped by man, so was it that which became 
the representative of God on earth. 


The first, the avowed object of Gregory’s pontificate, was the absolute 
independence of the clergy, of the pope, of the great prelates throughout 
Latin Christendom, down to the lowest functionary, whose person was to 
become sacred ; that independence under which lurked the undisguised 
pretension to superiority. His remote and somewhat more indistinct vision 
was the foundation of a vast spiritual autocracy in the person of the pope, 
who was to rule mankind by the consentient but subordinate authority of the 
clergy throughout the world. For this end the clergy were to become still 
more completely a separate, inviolable caste ; their property equally sacred 
with their persons. Each in his separate sphere, the pope above all and 
comprehending all, was to be sovereign arbiter of all disputes ; to hold in 
his hands the supreme mediation in questions of war and peace ; to adjudge 
contested successions to kingdoms ; to be a great feudal lord, to whom 
other kings became beneficiaries. His own arms were to be chiefly spiritual, 
but the temporal power was to be always ready to execute the ecclesiastical 
behest against the ungodly rebels who might revolt from its authority ; nor 
did the churchman refuse altogether to sanction the employment of secular 
weapons, to employ armies in his own name, or even to permit the use of 
arms to the priesthood. 


For this complete isolation of the hierarchy into a peculiar and inviolable 
caste was first necessary the reformation of the clergy in two most 
important preliminary matters ; the absolute extirpation of the two evils, 
which the more rigid churchmen had been denouncing for centuries, to the 
suppression of which Hildebrand had devoted so much of his active 
energies. The war against simony and the concubinage of the clergy (for 
under this ill-sound- ing name was condemned all connection, however 
legalised, with the female sex), must first be carried to a triumphant issue, 
before the church could assume its full and uncontested domination.1 


[l In the enforcement of celibacy, the emperors and a large part of the laity 
were not unwilling to join. But when Gregory declared it a sin for the 
ecclesiastic to receive his benefice under conditions from a layman, he 
aimed a deadly blow at all secular authority.?] 
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Like his predecessors, like all the more high-minded churchmen, 
Hildebrand refused to see that simony was the inevitable consequence of 
the inordinate wealth of the clergy. It was a wild moral paradox to attempt 
to reconcile enormous temporal possessions and enormous temporal power 
with the extinction of all temporal motives for obtaining, all temptations to 
the misuse of these all-envied treasures. In the feudal system, which had 
been so long growing up throughout western Europe, bishops had become, 
in every respect, the equals of the secular nobles. In every city the bishop, if 
not the very first of men, was on a level with the first ; without the city he 
was lord of the amplest domains. Archbishops almost equalled kings ; for 
who would not have coveted the station and authority of a Hincmar, 
archbishop of Rheims, rather than the sovereignty of the feeble 
Carlovingian monarch ? 


Charlemagne himself had set the example of advancing his natural sons to 
high ecclesiastical dignities. His feebler descendants, even the more pious, 
submitted to the same course from choice or necessity. The evil worked 


downwards. The bishop, who had bought his see, indemnified himself by 
selling the inferior prebends or cures. What was so intrinsically valuable 
began to have its money-price ; it became an object of barter and sale. The 
layman who purchased holy orders bought usually peace, security of life, 
comparative ease. Those who aspired to higher dignities soon repaid 
themselves for the outlay, however large and extortionate. The highest 
bishops confessed their own guilt ; the bishopric of Rome had too often 
been notoriously bought and sold. 


According to the strict law, the clergy could receive everything, alienate 
nothing. But the frequent and bitter complaints of the violent usurpation, or 
the fraudulent alienation by the clergy themselves of what had been church 
property, show that neither party respected this sanctity when it was the 
interest of both to violate it. While, on the one hand, the clergy extorted 
from the dying prince or noble some important grant, immunity, or 
possession, the despoiled heir would scruple at no means of resuming his 
alienated rights or property. The careless, the profligate, the venal, the 
warlike bishop or abbot, would find means, if he found advantage, to elude 
the law ; to surrender gradually and imperceptibly ; to lease out the land so 
as to annihilate its value to the church ; to grant in perpetuity for trifling 
compensations or for valueless service the coveted estate ; and so to relax 
the inexorable grasp of the church. His own pomp and expenditure would 
reduce the ecclesiastic to the wants and subterfuges of debtors and of bank- 
rupts ; and so the estates would, directly or circuitously, return either to the 
original or to some new owner. 


Celibacy of the Clergy 


With this universal simony was connected, more closely than may at first 
appear, the other great vice of the age, as it was esteemed by Hildebrand 
and his school, the marriage of the clergy. The celibacy of the clergy was 
necessary to their existence, at the present period, as a separate caste. 
Hereditary succession and the degeneracy of the order were inseparable. 
Great as were the evils inevitable from the dominion of the priesthood, if it 
had become in any degree the privilege of certain families, that evil would 
have been enormously aggravated, the compensating advantages annulled. 
Family 
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[ca. 652-648 B.C.] Ummanigash, king of Elani, wlio owed his tlirone to 
Asshurbanapal, was also gained over by Shamash-sliuui-ukin. 
Asshurbanapal had fancied that he might venture to impose on the Elamite, 
who owed him so much, conditions which the latter could certainly only 
fullil with great difficulty. He had demanded the restoration of the goddess 
Nana of Erech, which had been in the possession of Elam for centuries, and 
whose worship had become so popular that the kings still sent their gifts to 
the goddess of Erech. Ummanigash could not comply with this demand 
without exciting universal di.scontent in his kingdom, and, doubtless, in 
consequence of this, was all tlie more inclined to listen to tlie i)roposals of 
the Babylonian prince. They were supported by a rich gift, for which the 
temple treasures of Bel-Marduk in Babylon, of Nabu in Borsippa, and of 
Nergal in Kutha had been plundered. Ummanigash immediately sent 
auxiliaries to Chaldea. The Guti nomads on the Assyrio-Babylonian 
frontier, the kings of the West, with Baal of Tyre at their head, and the king 
of Melukhkha, by whom Psamthek is here doubtless meant ; these, too, 
Shamash-shum-ukin found prepared to join him in a rising against Assyria. 
The secession of Gyges, king of Lydia, who had previously concluded an 
alliance with the Egyptian king, probably also belongs to this time, and it is 
certain that various Egyptian sheikhs also sided with Babylon. Only the 
peoples of the northeast and north of the empire appear to have taken no 
part in the movement. They were held in check by the energetic governors 
of Amida and Arpakha, the last of whom even prevented the north of Elam 
from rising against the supreme king. 


There was need of energy and wisdom to exorcise the storm, which was 
approaching from so many sides at once. Asshurbanapal, with whom 
religion occupied so prominent a place, of course turned first to his gods. 
But he did not neglect active measures. Yet it is not clear or probable that he 
himself took up arras. When Tamraaritu came to him in the year 650, he 
was at Nineveh. But in the preceding years he had sent out various armies 
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affections and interests would have been constantly struggling against those 
of the church. One universal nepotism, a nepotism not of kindred but of 
parentage, would have preyed upon the vital energies of the order. Every 
irreligious occupant would either have endeavoured to alienate to his lay 
descendants the property of the church, or bred up his still more degenerate 
descendants in the certainty of succession to their patrimonial benefice. 


Celibacy may be maintained for a time by mutual control and awe ; by 
severe discipline ; by a strong corporate spirit in a monastic community. But 
in a low state of morals as to sexual intercourse, in an order recruited from 
all classes of society, not filled by men of tried and matured religion ; in an 
order crowded by aspirants after its wealth, power, comparative ease, 
privileges, immunities, public estimation ; in an order superior to, or 
dictating public opinion (if public opinion made itself heard) ; ina 
permanent order, in which the degeneracy of one age would go on 
increasing in the next, till it produced some stern reaction ; in an order 
comparatively idle, without social duties or intellectual pursuits ; in an 
order not secluded in the desert, but officially brought into the closest and 
most confidential relations as instructors and advisers of the other sex, it 
was impossible to maintain real celibacy ; and the practical alternative lay 
between secret marriage, concubinage without the form of marriage, or a 
looser and more corrupting intercourse between the sexes. 


Throughout Latin Christendom, throughout the whole spiritual realm of 
Hildebrand, he could not but know there had been long a deep murmured, if 
not an avowed doubt, as to the authority of the prohibitions against the 
marriage of the clergy ; where the dogmatic authority of the papal canons 
was not called in question, there was a bold resistance or a tacit 
infringement of the law. Italy has been seen in actual, if uncombined, 
rebellion from Calabria to the Alps. The whole clergy of the kingdom of 
Naples has appeared, under Nicholas II, from the highest to the lowest, 
openly living with their lawful wives. The married clergy were still, if for 


the present cowed, a powerful faction throughout Italy ; they were awaiting 
their time of vengeance. The memory of the married pope, Adrian II, was 
but recent. 


In Germany the power and influence of the married clergy will make itself 
felt, if less openly proclaimed, as a bond of alliance with the emperor and 
the Lombard prelates. The French councils denounce the crime as frequent, 
notorious. Among the Anglo-Saxon clergy before Dunstan, marriage was 
rather the rule, celibacy the exception. 


Gregory’s synod at rome 


Almost the first public act of Gregory VII was a declaration of implacable 
war against these his two mortal enemies, simony and the marriage of the 
clergy. He was no infant Hercules ; but the mature ecclesiastical Hercules 
would begin his career by strangling these two serpents @@@ the brood, 
as he esteemed them, and parents of all evil. The decree of the synod held in 
Rome (March 9th, 10th, 1074) in the eleventh month of his pontificate is 
not extant, but in its inexorable provisions it went beyond the sternest of his 
predecessors. It absolutely invalidated all sacraments performed by 
simoniacal or married priests ; baptism was no regenerating rite ; it might 
almost seem that the eucharistic bread and wine in their unhallowed hands 
refused to be transubstantiated into the body and blood of Christ. The 
communicants guilty of perseverance at least in the sin shared in the 
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sacerdotal guilt. Even the priesthood was startled at this new and awful 
doctrine, that the efficacy of the sacraments depended on their own sinless- 
ness. Gregory, in his headstrong zeal, was promulgating a doctrine used 
afterwards by Wycliffe and his followers with such tremendous energy. And 
this was a fearless, democratical provocation to the people ; for it left to 


notoriety, to public fame, to fix on anyone the brand of the hidden sin of 
simony, or (it might be the calumnious) charge of concubinage ; and so 
abandoned the holy priesthood to the judgment of the multitude.1 


But the extirpation of these two internal enemies to the dignity and the 
power of the sacerdotal order was far below the holy ambition of Gregory ; 
this was but clearing the ground for the stately fabric of his theocracy. If, for 
his own purposes, he had at first assumed some moderation in his 
intercourse with the empire, over the rest of Latin Christendom he took at 
once the tone and language of a sovereign. We must rapidly survey, before 
we follow him into his great war with the empire, Gregory VII asserting his 
autocracy over the rest of Latin Christendom. 


His letters to Philip I, king of France, are in the haughtiest, most 
criminatory terms : ” No king has reached such a height of detestable guilt 
in oppressing the churches of his kingdom as Philip of France. ” He puts the 
king to the test ; his immediate admission of a bishop of Macon, elected by 
the clergy and people, without payment to the crown. Either let the king 
repudiate this base traffic of simony, and allow fit persons to be promoted to 
bishoprics, or the Franks, unless apostates from Christianity, will be struck 
with the sword of excommunication, and refuse any longer to obey him. 


Hildebrand’s predecessor (and Alexander II did no momentous act without 
the counsel of Hildebrand) had given a direct sanction to the Norman 
conquest of England. Hildebrand may have felt some admiration, even awe, 
of the congenial mind of the conqueror. He advances the claim to Peter’s 
pence over the kingdom. William admits this claim ; it was among the 
stipulations, it was the price which the pope had imposed for his assent to 
the conquest. But to the demand of fealty, the conqueror returns an answer 
of haughty brevity : ” I have not sworn, nor will I swear fealty which was 
never sworn by any of my predecessors to yours.” And William maintained 
his Teutonic independence €€@ created bishops and abbots at his will, 
was absolute lord over his ecclesiastical as over his feudal liegemen. 


To the kings of Spain, in one of his earliest letters, Pope Gregory boldly 
asserts that the whole realm of Spain is not only within the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the holy see, but her property. No part of Latin Christendom 
was so remote or so barbarous as to escape his vigilant determination to 


bring it under his vast ecclesiastical unity. While yet a deacon he had 
corresponded with Sweyn, king of Denmark; on him he bestows much 
grave and excellent advice. In a letter to Olaf, king of Norway, he dissuades 
him solemnly from assisting the rebellious brothers of the Danish king. 
Between the duke of Poland and the king of the Russians he interposes his 
mediation. The son of the Russian had come to Rome to receive his 
kingdom from the hands of St. Peter. The kingdom of Hungary, as that of 
Spain, he treats as a fief of the papacy; he rebukes the king Solomon for 
daring to hold it as a benefice of the king of the Germans. He watches over 
Bohemia; his legates take under their care the estates of the church ; he 
summons the archbishop 


1 Floto (II, pp. 45 et seqq.) has well shown the terrible workings of this 
appeal to the populace. The peasants held that an accusation of simony or 
marriage exempted them from the payment of tithe. 
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of Prague to Rome. Even Africa is not beyond the care of Hildebrand. The 
clergy and people of Carthage are urged to adhere to their archbishop 
@@@ not to dread the arms of the Saracens, though that once flourishing 
Christian province, the land of Cyprian and Augustine, is so utterly reduced 
that three bishops cannot be found to proceed to a legitimate consecration. 


But the empire was the one worthy, one formidable antagonist to 
Hildebrand’s universal theocracy, whose prostration would lay the world 
beneath his feet. The empire must acknowledge itself as a grant from the 
papacy, as a grant revocable for certain offences against the ecclesiastical 
rights and immunities; it must humbly acquiesce in the uncontrolled 
prerogative of the cardinals to elect the pope ; abandon all the imperial 
claims on the investiture of the prelates and other clergy with their 
benefices; release the whole mass of church property from all feudal 
demands, whether of service or of fealty ; submit patiently to rebuke; admit 
the pope to dictate on questions of war and peace, and all internal 


government where he might detect, or suppose that he detected, oppression. 
This was the condition to which the words and acts of Gregory aspired to 
reduce the heirs of Charlemagne, the successors of the western caesars. 


As a Christian, as a member of the church, the emperor was confessedly 
subordinate to the pope, the acknowledged head and ruler of the church. As 
a subject of the empire, the pope owed temporal allegiance to the emperor. 
The authority of each depended on loose and flexible tradition, on variable 
and contradictory precedents, on titles of uncertain signification; each could 
ascend to a time when they were not dependent upon each other. The 
emperor boasted himself the successor to the whole autocracy of the 
csesars, to Augustus, Constantine, Charlemagne : the pope to that of St. 
Peter, or of Christ himself, e But all-powerful as was the pope abroad, in 
Italy his authority was restricted. Even in Rome the prefect Cencius dared 
to lay hands on Gregory VII, to tear him from the sanctuary of a church 
during a riot, and after vvards held him some time a 


prisoner. At Milan the citizens expelled Herlembald and his tool Atto, who 
exercised actual tyranny in the city under pretext of carrying out the pope’s 
reforms, and demanded an archbishop of Henry IV, who sent them a noble 
from Castiglione. This was the commencement of the struggle between 
sacerdotal and imperial power that culminated in one of the greatest and 
most stirring dramas of all history. 


Events began auspiciously for Gregory, many points of support being 
promised him in Germany. Feudal rebellions had kept that country in a state 
of agitation during the minority of Henry IV, who was but six years old 
when his father died in 1056. The regency and even the person of the young 
king had been wrested from the empress Agnes by the dukes of Saxony and 
Bavaria. Once arrived at man’s estate, Henry IV set about 
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suppressing the revolt that had, as usual, arisen among the Saxons. An 
important victory won in Thuringia seemed to promise him a continuance 
of success, when suddenly the voice of the pope thundered down upon him, 
ordering him, with unexampled audacity, to suspend all warlike operations, 
and to leave to the holy see the right of decision in his quarrel with the 
Saxons ; furthermore, to abandon all pretensions to ecclesiastical 
investiture, under pain of excommunication. To this the legates joined the 
summons to appear at Rome to answer certain personal charges that had 
been brought against him. Henry IV replied to this furious attack with equal 
vigour, and in the synod of Worms, composed of eighteen prelates, his 
partisans, he caused sentence of deposition solemnly to be pronounced 
against Gregory VII 


(1076). 


This decree, instead of alarming the pope, but excited him to fresh 
aggression. No sooner was he delivered by a popular movement from the 
hands of his enemy, Cencius, the Roman prefect, than he began once more 
to thunder forth denunciations ; he hurled a bull of excommunication at the 
emperor, in which he proclaimed him a rebel to the holy see, and declared 
his vassals free from all allegiance to him. This bull was mercilessly put 
into execution by the Saxons and Swabians, all enemies of the house of 
Franconia. At their head was Rudolf of Swabia and the Italian, Welf, of the 
house of Este, whom Henry himself had created duke of Bavaria. They 
convoked a diet at Tribur, suspended the functions of the emperor and 
menaced him with deposition if he did not win absolution from the curse of 
Rome. Henry acceded humbly, and promised to assemble a general diet at 
Augsburg, which he begged the pope to attend for the purpose of absolving 
him. Alive, however, to the danger of allowing his enemies to come 
together in a body, he resolved to anticipate the action of the proposed diet 
and went himself to Italy to implore pardon of the pope. 


The price Gregory set upon this absolution was such as no other monarch 
ever had to pay. The pope was inhabiting at the time the chateau of 


Canossa, in the domains of the celebrated countess Matilda, a devout 
adherent of the holy see and the most powerful sovereign in Italy, since she 
included among her possessions the marquisates of Tuscany and Spoleto, 
Parma, Piacenza, and several points in Lombardy, the Marches, etc. Henry 
IV came to this castle to solicit an audience, but was compelled to wait 
barefooted in the snow three days before he was received. At last on the 
fourth day he was admitted and given absolution. Gregory, however, too 
adroit to lay down arms at once, refused to decide the question relative to 
the German crown, and deferred all consideration of it to a special diet, 
thereby reserving to himself a means of throwing Henry into fresh 
embarrassment. Could the king do other than tremble before a man who 
was the acknowledged representative of divinity on earth, and who believed 
himself so secure in the favour of heaven that, taking half of a ” host,” he 
adjured God upon it to annihilate him instantly if he were guilty of the 
crimes imputed to him? When he presented the second half of the ” host ” 
to the king, asking him to swear a similar oath, Henry shrank back 
affrighted (1077). 


By this timely bowing of the head Henry IV avoided the blow that was 
about to be aimed at him by a coalition of his enemies ; the moment of dan- 
ger once passed, he straightened up like a bow relieved from tension. In- 
deed he had no alternative save definitively to relinquish his hopes of the 
crown or again to risk all upon a single chance, since the German rebels had 
undertaken to answer the question left open by Gregory, and had appointed 
to the throne Rudolf of Swabia, who had purchased the protection of the 
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legates by promising to abjure investiture (1077), and had been solemnly 
acknowledged by the pope. 


Having gathered around himself a body of partisans, Henry IV began to 
wage war with success. The battle of Wolksheim, in which Rudolf was slain 
by the hand of Godfrey de Bouillon, duke of Lower Lorraine, who carried 


the imperial standard, made him master of Germany (1080). He determined 
to repeat this success in Italy, where a victory won by his son had already 
paved the way; and the countess Matilda was stripped of a part of her 
possessions, Rome was taken, and the archbishop of Ravenna was 
appointed pope under the name of Clement III. Gregory himself would have 
fallen into the hands of the man he had so deeply outraged, had not Robert 
Guiscard and his Normans, faithful allies of the holy see, come to his 
rescue. He died among them (1085) with the words: “For no other reason 
than that I have loved justice and pursued iniquity, I must die in exile.” 


Up to the final moment he appeared to believe that universal dominance 
was an inalienable right of the holy see, and his idea was certainly not 
devoid of logic. 


Gregory’s death came too soon ; had he lived a few years longer he would 
have seen his enemy expire in a condition far more miserable than that in 
which he had been placed at Canossa. Urban II, made pope in 1088, found 
his main support in the Normans, and conferred upon Roger, duke of Sicily, 
the title of king. He revealed the papacy in all its grandeur on the occasion 
of the First Crusade, and revived most of Gregory’s old judgments against 
the emperor. After a transitory triumph Henry IV was successively attacked 
by his two sons, whom the church had armed against him, and after having 
been stripped of all the imperial insignia, was made prisoner by his younger 
son. In vain he invoked the succour of the king of France, who had been his 
” most faithful friend ” ; all help was refused him, and he was reduced to 
soliciting the post of under-choir-master in a church, “having a considerable 
knowledge of music.” He died in 1106 at Liege in the depths of poverty, 
calling down the ” vengeance of God upon the parricide “; and his body 
remained five years without sepulture. 


It was, however, this very parricidal son Henry V who at last put a stop to 
the quarrels resulting from the vexed question of investitures. The decision 
was retarded some time by the opening of the succession of Countess 
Matilda, who had bequeathed all her estates to the holy see. Henry laid 
claim to the entire inheritance, to the fiefs as sovereign of the empire, to the 
allodial lands as the countess’ nearest heir, and succeeded in entering upon 
possession of them all. As can readily be believed, this was a cause for 


fresh dissension in the future. The opening dispute being provisorily settled, 
the two sides, recognising that a struggle would but weaken them while it 
confirmed the independence of the feudal lords and of the Italian middle 
classes, resolved to close the matter by an equitable and, as nearly as 
possible, an equal division of the rights under dispute. The Concordat of 
Worms (1122) was couched in the following terms: ” I agree,” said Pope 
Calixtus II to the emperor, ” that the elections of the bishops and abbots of 
the Teutonic kingdom shall take place without violence or simony in your 
presence, so that in case any difference shall arise you can give your 
sanction and protection to the side having greater holiness, according to the 
judgment of the metropolitan and the co-provincials. The elect shall receive 
from you the prerogatives of his office, and, except that duty that he owes 
tke Roman church, shall render you obedience in all things.” 
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” Tremit to the pope,” said the king, ” all right to confer investiture by ring 
and cross, and in the churches of my kingdom and my empire, I authorise 
canonical elections and free consecration.” This wise compromise, which 
vested the temporal and spiritual power respectively in the temporal and 
spiritual rulers, was accompanied by words of reconciliation. But the design 
of Gregory VII was not yet fulfilled; the tie of vassalage that united the 
clergy to the prince was by no means severed, and church remained a part 
of the state in its main portion at least, if not in its outlying members. 


The house of Franconia became extinct with Henry V (1125) after having, 
by a provisory issue, dissolved the rivalry that existed between the papacy 
and the empire. The reign of Lothair II, successor of Henry V, was like an 
interlude between two acts of a drama; during the pause the stage was 
cleared and reset for the scene that was to follow./ 


BRYCE ON THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE CONCORDAT 


The Concordat of Worms was in form a compromise designed to spare 
either party the humiliation of defeat. Yet the papacy remained master of the 
field. The emperor retained but one-half of those rights of investiture which 
had formerly been his. At any moment his sceptre might be shivered in his 
hand by the bolt of anathema, and a host of enemies spring up from every 
convent and cathedral. 


Two other results of this great conflict ought not to pass unnoticed. The 
emperor was alienated from the church at the most unfortunate of all 
moments, the end of the Crusades. The religious feeling which the Crusades 
evoked turned wholly against the opponent of ecclesiastical claims and was 
made to work the will of the holy see. A century and a half later the pope 
did not scruple to preach a crusade against the emperor himself. 


Again, it was now the first seeds were sown of that fear and hatred 
wherewith the German people never thenceforth ceased to regard the 
encroaching Romish court. Branded by the church and forsaken by the 
nobles, Henry IV retained the affections of the faithful burghers of Worms 
and Liege. It soon became a test of Teutonic patriotism to resist Italian 
priestcraft.? 


RIVAL CLAIMANTS 


On the death of Paschal (1118), the bishops of Porto, Ostia, and others 
elected John of Gaeta, who was chancellor of Rome, to the vacant chair. 
But his elevation was strongly opposed by the emperor’s minister, Cenzio 
Frangipani, who, following him to the church where the investiture was to 
take place, seized him by the throat, and after exposing him to every species 
of violence from his attendants, dragged him by the hair of the head to his 
house, and there left him chained, to await the orders of the emperor. He 
subsequently made his escape to his native place, of which he was made 
bishop; and Henry, in the meanwhile, raised Maurice Bourdin, by the name 
of Gregory VIII, to the throne. 


Gelasius, as John of Gaeta was called, attempted to recover his dignity, but 
finding that he could not remain in Italy with safety, fled to Provence, 
where he died the following year. The anti-pope Gregory, though the way 


to attack the allies at different points. As soon as the news from Babylon 
reached hira, he i.ssued a proclamation to the Babylonians, in which he 
denounced his brother’s treachery as ingratitude and exhorted those whom 
he had so favoured not to join Shamash-shum-ukin. It is true that these 
words found no eciio amongst tlie nobility of Babylon, but they were not 
perhaps Avithout influence on the temper of the nation. At any rate, the 
latter finally turned against their king. Wlien Ummanigash’s troops invaded 
Chaldea and Kardunyash, in the year 657, they encountered an Assyrian 
force. At the head of the Elamites was the son of Teumman, that Elamite 
king whom Asshurbanapal had put to death, and who had been chosen by 
Ummanigash as his general, because he had the death of his father to 
revenge on the Assyrians. With him came the governors of Billate and 
Khilmu, Zazaz and Paru ; Attumetu, the captain of the bowmen, Neshu the 
Elamite commander, and a Babylonian division joined them. The account of 
tlie battle is too much damaged for us to form any conclusion about it. But 
it is evident that the Assyrians obtained some success, to which the severed 
head of Attumetu, which was sent to Asshurbanapal at Nineveh, bore 
witness. 


It was not so easy to coerce the chief author of the war. Shamash-shum- 
ukin’s first measure was to close all tlie gates of Babylon, Borsippa, and 
Sippar, to place garrisons in all places of any importance, and make himself 
master of all the towns in Babylonia. As a sign that he renounced his 
allegiance, he caused all the sacrifices to the highest gods, which 
Asshurbanapal had instituted, to be suspended, and appropriated all the gifts 
assigned 
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to them, a measure which excited the indignation of the supreme king more 
than anything else. 


This happened in the year 650, for it must have been in the April of that 
year that Bel-ibni was appointed governor of the lands on the coast. 


was now open for his accession to the throne, gained no advantage by the 
death of his rival. Guido, archbishop of Ravenna, a man of considerable 
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powers of mind and vast influence, ascended the papal chair as Calixtus II.1 
The contest which he was obliged to carry on with Gregory ended 
completely in his favour; and the defeated pretender died, after suffering 
innumerable miseries,2 in a monastery. Calixtus himself died shortly after 
(1124) ; and his successor, Honorius II, passed a reign of five years in 
fruitless contention with Roger of Sicily, by whom his troops were entirely 
defeated. Innocent II and Anacletus IT both pretended to the dignity at his 
death ; and the former, before he could establish his sole claim to the prize, 
had to spend several years as an exile in France. 


We pass over the obscure pontificates of his immediate successors. But in 
1145, Bernard, abbot of St. Anastasius at Rome, and a favourite disciple of 
the celebrated saint of the same name, was elected to the see as Eugenius 
II. But whatever were the virtues of Eugenius, or the credit due to him 
from his intimacy with a man so full of wisdom and holiness as St. Bernard, 
the factious spirit which had long prevailed at Rome broke out into new 
excesses at the period of his elevation. Urged on by the popular eloquence 
of Arnold of Brescia, they were suddenly inflamed with the desire of 
restoring the institutions and government of the ancient capital ; but the 
tumult which was commenced with this pretence soon carried its authors to 
the commission of every species of violence ; and the dazzling vision of 
Rome, restored to its consular dignity, was lost in the clouds and thick 
darkness which rose from the destruction of some of its finest buildings. 
Eugenius, by a timely exertion of energy, quelled these disorders ; and his 
return to Rome was attended with all the marks of a triumph. The signs, 
however, of sedition were still too manifest on the faces of the Romans to 
allow of his remaining secure among them, and he retired for some time 
into France. He came back to Italy about the year 1153, and died almost 
immediately after, at his residence in the town of Tibur. 


ADRIAN IV versus BARBAROSSA 


The successor of Eugenius was Adrian IV, by birth an Englishman,3 and 
strongly characterised by all the ruling passions of the dignified clergy of 
this age.4 Frederick Barbarossa had, in the meanwhile, ascended the 
imperial throne, and his pride and ambition were fitting though dangerous 
companions for the haughtiness of Adrian. It was not long before an 
opportunity was afforded these two distinguished men to try the strength of 
their resolution and principles. Frederick, having been crowned king of the 
Lombards, hastened towards Rome ; but before he arrived at the gate of the 
city he was met by three cardinals, who acquainted him that the pontiff 
could not hold any conference with a prince from whom he had as yet 
received no 


[lu Calixtus,” says Milman/ “though by no means the first Frenchman, was 
the first French pontiff who established that close connection between 
France and the papacy which had such important influence on the affairs of 
the church and of Europe.” 


[2 He was tied backwards on a camel and carried in the triumphal 
procession of Calixtus, who had just previously excommunicated the 
emperor. It was in his pontificate that the Concordat of Worms took place as 
described previously. | 


[€€ His name was Nicholas Breakspeare, and he was the only 
Englishman who ever filled the papal chair. ] 


[* Under him Arnold of Brescia was robbed of his popularity and forced 
into exile. He was captured by officers of Barbarossa and turned over to the 
pope, who had him executed and his ashes cast into the Tiber. Of him 
Milman €@ says : ” Arnold of Brescia had struck boldly at both powers ; 
he utterly annulled the temporal supremacy of the pope ; and if he 
acknowledged, reduced the sovereignty of the emperor to a barren title.” ] 
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assurance of obedience and of fidelity to the church. The monarch readily- 
accorded the required professions of allegiance; and a chevalier appointed 
for the purpose swore solemnly in his name, and on the holy relics, the 
cross and the Gospel, that he would preserve in safety the life, the liberty, 
and honour of both the pope and the cardinals. Adrian then intimated his 
readiness to crown him emperor, and was conducted with great pomp 
towards the sovereign’s tent. 


But here a new cause of contention arose. Frederick had too high a sense of 
his imperial dignity to manifest any servile complaisance for papal pride. 
Instead, therefore, of hastening, as some other princes had done, to perform 
the part of an esquire to the pontiff, he quietly awaited him in his pavilion ; 
which so offended Adrian, that he positively refused to grant him the kiss of 
peace, till he should perform the humiliating ceremonies to which the pride 
of churchmen and the pusillanimity of princes had given a species of 
legitimacy. A whole day was expended in disputing whether the emperor 
should continue the practice or not. But Adrian was inflexible ; and the 
following morning the haughty Frederick in the presence of his army, 
purchased the kiss of peace by standing like a menial at the side of the 
pope’s horse, till he descended and freed him from his degrading situation. 


A powerful faction at Rome hailed with joy the approach of Frederick. The 
desire of limiting the despotism of the pope, and the expectation of drawing 
large sums as a largess from the imperial treasury, appear to have exercised 
an almost equal influence on their minds at this time. In their address to 
Frederick the deputies of this party assumed the station of men who had an 
unconquered country to present as a free-will offering to the valour and 
noble qualities of the prince they sought. They had, however, greatly 
mistaken the ideas of the emperor on the state of Italy. Frederick told them, 
and with a sternness which presaged a coming storm, that their country had 
been long and often conquered ; that he was truly and lawfully their master. 
He took possession forthwith of the church of St. Peter (1155), and Adrian 
placed the imperial crown on the head of the sovereign with far greater 
willingness than he would have done, had he not seen that his agreement 


with the prince was now essential to his safety and to the preservation of the 
church. The populace, finding themselves set at nought by both the pope 
and the emperor, rose in a mass, and several of the German soldiers fell 
slaughtered in the aisles of St. Peter. But their death was amply revenged ; 
the emperor attacked the Romans on all sides, and near one thousand 
citizens paid with their lives the forfeit of their licentiousness or their 
indiscretion. 


Restless and ambitious minds, like those of Adrian and Frederick 
Barbarossa, could not remain long at peace, when the power and privileges 
they possessed in their dependence upon each other were so ill defined. The 
first cause of dispute, after the pacification above related, was a letter which 
Adrian wrote to the emperor, accusing him of ingratitude for the benefits he 
had enjoyed through his ministration. 


Adrian found it necessary to appease the anger which both Frederick and 
his subjects expressed at these instances of assumption, and tranquillity was 
for a brief space restored. But scarcely had the angry feelings generated in 
the late dispute subsided, when the pontiff again manifested his inclination 
to oppose the views of the emperor by refusing to confirm the archbishop of 
Ravenna, whom Frederick had elevated to that station, in his appointment. 
The fierceness with which the pontiff spoke and wrote on this occasion, 
threatened Christendom with a rupture as injurious to its 
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peace as that between the unfortunate Henry and Gregory VII. But 
Frederick’s firmness was unshaken ; and a barrier was thus erected against 
the attempts of the pope, which, intended only as a protection to particular 
rights, did, in reality, afford support to the universal principles of civil 
government. To Adrian’s threat that he would deprive him of his crown, he 
replied that he held his crown, not from him but from his own royaf 
predecessors. ” In the days of Constantine,” he asked, ” had St. Silvester 
anything to do with the royal dignity ? Yet this was the prince to whom the 


church was indebted for its peace and its liberty : and all that you enjoy as 
pope, whence comes it but from the emperors ? Render unto God that 
which is God’s, and to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. Our churches 
and our cities are shut against your cardinals ; because they are not 
preachers but robbers, they are not peacemakers but plunderers ; we see that 
instead of coming to preach the Gospel and promote peace, their whole 
desire and endeavour is to amass gold and silver. When we find that they 
are what the church would have them, we will refuse them nothing good for 
their support. It is horrible that pride, that monster so detestable, should be 
able to steal even into the chair of St. Peter, “c 


Adrian’s firmness 


Peace became more hopeless. As a last resource, six cardinals on the part of 
the pope, and six German bishops on that of the emperor, were appointed to 
frame a treaty. But the pope demanded the re-establishment of the compact 
made with his predecessor Eugenius. The imperial bishops reproached the 
pope with his own violation of that treaty by his alliance with the king of 
Sicily ; the Germans unanimously rejected the demands of the pope : 


and now the emperor received with favour a deputation from the senate and 
people of Rome. These ambassadors of the republican party had watched ; 
had been present at the rupture of the negotiations. The pope, with the 
embers of Arnold’s rebellions mouldering under his feet ; with the emperor 
at the head of all Germany, the prelates as well as the princes ; with no ally 
but the doubtful, often perfidious Norman, stood unshaken 00 betrayed 
no misgivings. He threatened the emperor with a public excommunication. 


Did the bold sagacity of Adrian foresee the heroic resolution with which 
Milan and her confederate Lombard cities would many years afterwards, 
and after some dire reverses and long oppression, resist the power of 
Barbarossa ? Did he calculate with prophetic foresight the strength of 
Lombard republican freedom ? Did he anticipate the field of Legnano, 
when the whole force of the Teutonic empire was broken before the 
carroccio of 


A Bishop of the Twelfth Century 
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Milan ? Already was the secret treaty framed with Milan, Brescia, and 
Crema. These cities bound themselves not to make peace with the emperor 
without the consent of the pope and his Catholic successor. Adrian was 
preparing for the last act of defiance, the open declaration of war, the 
excommunication of the emperor, which he was pledged to pronounce after 
the signature of the treaty with the republics, when his death put an end to 
this strange conflict, where each antagonist was allied with a republican 
party in the heart of his adversary’s dominions. Adrian IV died at Anagni ; 
his remains were brought to Rome, and interred with the highest honours, 
and with the general respect if not the grief of the city, in the church of St. 
Peter. Even the ambassadors of Frederick were present at the funeral. So 
ended the poor English scholar, at open war with perhaps the mightiest 
sovereign who had reigned in transalpine Europe since Charlemagne. @@ 


TWO RIVAL POPES 


The death of Adrian saved the church from the danger which had threatened 
it during the government of that fierce and overbearing pontiff. But, while 
delivered from one set of evils, it was surrounded by others little less 
calculated to injure its interests. The cardinals, having assembled to elect a 
new pope, chose by a large majority of their body Rolando, a cardinal, and 
chancellor of the Roman church. Their vote, however, was opposed by 
Cardinal Octavian, who had expected to be nominated by his colleagues to 
the vacant dignity ; and when Rolando, who assumed the name of 
Alexander III, was invested with the pontifical cope, he rudely and 
sacrilegiously pulled it from his shoulders, and, but for the interference of 


the persons present, would have put it on himself. As he was disappointed 
in this, he obtained, by signal, a cope of the same kind, which he suddenly 
threw over his shoulders, placing, in his haste, the hind part before. Loud 
laughter followed this mistake ; but Octavian felt no shame at the mingled 
ridicule and rebuke with which he was assailed. Going forth from the 
assembly, which he awed into silence by a band of armed men, he 
exercised, under the name of Victor IV, the part of sovereign pontiff ; and 
for some days kept Alexander in close confinement. 


The emperor Frederick did not look with indifference on these occurrences. 
A division in the church was equivalent to a great increase in his own 
power ; and he warmly espoused the cause of Octavian, chiefly, as it 
appears, because he was the head of a faction. He at last, however, 
summoned a council to consider the question between the rival popes. The 
council assembled at Pavia, and Octavian was declared pope by the fifty 
bishops, the numerous abbots, and other dignitaries, of whom the meeting 
was composed. But Alexander was supported by the whole of that powerful 
party which contended for the doctrine of papal supremacy ; and despising 
the de-cree of deposition passed against him at Pavia, he excommunicated 
the emperor for the part he had taken, and absolved his subjects from their 
oath of allegiance. Victor, on the other hand, was recognised as lawful pope, 
not only in Germany, but in England and France ; by the monarchs of which 
countries he was received at Couci on the Loire, with all the pomp and 
ceremony which had been demanded for his successors by the haughty 
Adrian. 


He died in the year 1164 ; but the schism was continued by the immediate 
election of Paschal III, who retained the semblance of authority about 
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three years. Alexander, oil the death of Victor, had ventured to return to 
Rome, which he did not dare to attempt during the lifetime of that 
ecclesiastic. A pestilence, which swept off the flower of Frederick’s army, 


saved the pope from ruin ; and the emperor, obliged as he was to make his 
escape into Germany as he best might, at length expressed his willingness 
to heal the schism which he had created in the church. Peace was 
accordingly restored, and Alexander returned. 


On the death of Alexander, Ubaldo, bishop of Ostia, was elected without 
opposition, and assumed the name of Lucius IIT (1181-1185), and it has 
been noted, that at his election the cardinals first appropriated the right of 
choosing the supreme pontiff without the interference of the people, or of 
the other orders of the clergy. Popular indignation was loudly expressed. 
Obliged to seek safety by flight, he called upon the great European states to 
furnish him with supplies for the support of his rights against the disaffected 
citizens. His claims were allowed, and the riches of England and other 
countries were poured freely into his treasury. With these he made head 
against the insurgents ; but such was the fierceness with which they resisted 
him, that they tore out the eyes of the clergy whom they met beyond the 
walls of the city ; and obliged him to fix his residence at Verona, where he 
died in 1185. Urban III, Gregory VIII, and Clement II, passed their brief 
pontificates at a distance from Rome. The last-named pope, however, made 
peace with the senate and the people ; and his successor, Celestine IIT, was 
enabled, by the strength of his position, to exercise the most important of 
his assumed privileges without interruption. Henry VI, who at one time 
received from his hands1 the imperial crown, was at another punished by 
him with the ban of excommunication. c On his death he was succeeded by 
Innocent III. 


INNOCENT III 


Under Innocent III, the papal power rose to its utmost height.2 The 
thirteenth century is nearly commensurate with this supremacy of the pope. 
Innocent III at its commencement calmly exercised as his right, and handed 
down strengthened and almost irresistible to his successors, that which, at 
its close, Boniface asserted with repulsive and ill-timed arrogance, 
endangered, undermined, and shook to its base. 


The essential inherent supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal power, 
as of the soul over the body, as of eternity over time, as of Christ over 
Caesar, as of God over man, was now an integral part of Christianity. Ideas 


obtain authority and dominion, not altogether from their intrinsic truth, but 
rather from their constant asseveration, especially when they fall in with the 
common hopes and fears, the wants and necessities of human nature. The 
mass of mankind have neither leisure nor ability to examine them ; they 
fatigue, and so compel the world into their acceptance ; more particularly if 
it is the duty, the passion, and the interest of one great associated body to 
perpetuate them, while it is neither the peculiar function, nor the manifest 
advantage of any large class or order to refute them. 


The unity of the vast Christian republic was an imposing conception, 


[J Or rather, from his feet, according to Roger of Hoveden’s h doubtful 
chronicle, which represents the pope as seated with his feet on the crown 
and spurning it with a kick toward the kneeling emperor. ] 


[2 Reichel b calls him ” Greatest without exception among the great popes 
of the Middle Ages.” 
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which, even now that history has shown its hopeless impossibility, still 
infatuates lofty minds ; its impossibility, since it demands for its head not 
merely that infallibility in doctrine so boldly claimed in later times, but 
absolute impeccability, in every one of its possessors ; more than 
impeccability, an all-commanding, indefeasible, unquestionable majesty of 
virtue, holiness, and wisdom. Without this it is a baseless tyranny, a 
senseless usurpation. In those days it struck in with the whole feudal 
system, which was one of strict gradation and subordination ; to the 
hierarchy of church and state was equally wanting the crown, the sovereign 
liege lord. 


When this idea was first promulgated in all its naked sternness by Gregory 
VII, it had come into collision with other ideas rooted with almost equal 
depth in the mind of man, that especially of the illimitable Caesarian power, 


which though transferred to a German emperor, was still a powerful 
tradition, and derived great weight from its descent from Charlemagne. The 
humiliation of the emperor was degradation ; it brought contempt on the 
office, scarcely redeemed by the abilities, successes, or even virtues of new 
sovereigns ; the humiliation of the pope was a noble suffering in the cause 
of God and truth, the depression of patient holiness under worldly violence. 
In every schism the pope who maintained the loftiest churchmanship had 
eventually gained the superiority which the imperialising popes had sunk 
into impotence, obscurity, ignominy. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CRUSADES ON PAPAL POWER 


The Crusades, as elsewhere described, had made the pope not merely the 
spiritual, but in some sort the military suzerain of Europe ; he had the power 
of summoning all Christendom to his banner ; the raising the cross, the 
standard of the pope, was throughout Europe a general and compulsory 
levy, the Heerbann of all who bore arms, of all who could follow an army. 
That which was a noble act of devotion had become a duty ; not to assume 
the cross was sin and impiety. The Crusades thus became a kind of forlorn 
hope upon which all the more dangerous and refractory of the temporal 
sovereigns might be employed, so as to waste their strength, if not lose their 
lives, by the accidents of the journey, or by the sword of the Mohammedan. 
If they resisted, the fearful excommunication hung over them, and was 
ratified by the fears and by the wavering allegiance of their subjects. If they 
obeyed and returned, as most of them did, with shame and defeat, they 
returned shorn of their power, lowered in the public estimation, and perhaps 
still pursued, on account of their ill success, with the inexorable interdict. It 
was thus by trammelling their adversaries with vows which they could not 
decline, and from which they could not extricate themselves ; by thus 
consuming their wealth and resources on this wild and remote warfare, that 
the popes, who themselves decently eluded, or were prevented by age or 
alleged occupations from embarkation in these adventurous expeditions, 
broke and wasted away the power and influence of the emperors. 


The Crusades, too, had now made the western world tributary to the 
popedom ; the vast subventions raised for the Holy Land were to a certain 


Chaldea and the surrounding territories were now also subdued. These had 
revolted in the previous year after Shamash-shum-ukin had raised the 
standard of rebellion in the year 652. On the 4th Nisan 651, Merodach- 
baladan’s grandson, Nabu-bel-shume, had collected an army of Accadians, 
Chaldeans, and Kardunyashu (the men of the coast) in which he had 
included the Assyrians whom Asshurbanapal had sent him as auxiliaries or 
garrison. Between the 22nd Tammuz and 22nd Abu of the same year, Sin- 
tabni-usur, the governor, had joined them, and between 7th Abu and the 7th 
Ulul the Elamite auxiliaries had also marched up. But in the end the 
Assyrian army had defeated them all and compelled the Elamites to retreat. 
Nabu-bel-shume had followed them with his troops to Elam. The Assyrians, 
on whom he could not depend, he had previously sent under a reliable 
commander in the same direction, very probably under pretence of letting 
them march against Elam, and thus had delivered into the hands of 
Indabigash. Perhaps this defeat was the cause of Tammaritu’s fall. It must 
have at least followed soon after. The south of Babylonia was certainly 
again brought under the Assyrian dominion towards the end of year 651. 


Asshurbanapal could now turn his thoughts to attacking the arch-rebel in his 
own territory. It seems that the latter had again entered into relations with 
Elam, and either now went there in person or sent messengers. But on the 
17th Arakhsamnu (Marsheshwan) 651, Asshurbanapal’s warriors advanced 
against his brother. In the year 650 they stormed in fearful fashion through 
northern Babylonia, instituted a formidable massacre of Shamash-shum- 
ukin’s subjects in town and country, made themselves masters of the canals, 
and finally surrounded Sippar, Babylon, and Borsippa, which the 
Babylonian king had fortified. The siege must have lasted a year or two, for 
it was not till 648 that the capital was taken. 


And it would not have fallen then — so obstinately was it defended — had 
not the misery within the walls reached the acme. The famine was so 
dreadful that the besieged fed on the flesh of their own children, and famine 
was followed by plague. The gods themselves fought for the Assyrians, as 
the historian remarks. Then despair fell upon the people. In their fury they 
laid hold on Shamash-shum-ukin, and threw him, doubtless together with 
some of his satellites, into the fire. The town was then, of course, handed 
over to the enemy, and thus escaped the fate which Sennacherib had already 


extent at the disposal of the pope. The taxation of the clergy on his authority 
could not be refused for such an object ; a tenth of all the exorbitant wealth 
of the hierarchy passed through his hands. An immense financial system 
grew up ; papal collectors were in every land, papal bankers in every capital 
to transmit these subsidies. 
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But after all none of these accessory and, in some degree, fortuitous aids, 
could have raised the papal authority to its commanding height,1 had it not 
possessed more sublime and more lawful claims to the reverence of 
mankind. It was still an assertion of eternal principles of justice, 
righteousness, and humanity. However it might trample on all justice, 
sacrifice righteousness to its own interests, plunge Europe in desolating 
wars, perpetuate strife in states, set sons in arms against their fathers, 
fathers against sons, it was still proclaiming a higher ultimate end. The 
papal language, the language of the clergy, was still ostentatiously, 
profoundly religious ; it professed, even if itself did not always respect, 
even though it tampered with, the awful sense of retribution before an all- 
knowing, all-righteous God. In his highest pride, the pope was still the 
servant of the servants of God; in all his cruelty he boasted of his kindness 
to the transgressor ; every contumacious emperor was a disobedient son ; 
the excommunication was the voice of a parent, who affected at least 
reluctance to chastise. 


If this great idea was ever to be realised of a Christian republic with a pope 
at its head €€€ and that a pope of a high Christian character (in some 
respects, in all perhaps but one, in tolerance and gentleness almost 
impossible in his days, and the want of which, far from impairing, 
confirmed his strength) €€@ none could bring more lofty, more various 
qualifications for its accomplishment, none could fall on more favourable 
times than Innocent I ] 1 . Innocent was Giovanni Lothario Conti, an Italian 
of noble birth, but not of a family inextricably involved in the petty quarrels 
and interests of the princedoms of Romagna. He was of the Conti,2 who 


derived their name in some remote time from their dignity. The elevation of 
his uncle to the pontificate as Clement III paved the way to his rapid rise. 
He was elevated in his twenty-ninth year to the cardinalate under the title 
vacated by his uncle. 


Celestine on his death-bed had endeavoured to nominate his successor ; he 
had offered to resign the papacy if the cardinals would elect John of 
Colonna. But, even if consistent with right and with usage, the words of 
dying sovereigns rarely take effect. Of twenty-eight cardinals, five only 
were absent ; of the rest the unanimous vote fell on the youngest of their 
body, on the cardinal (Giovanni) Lothario. Lothario was only thirty-seven 
years old, almost an unprecedented age for a pope.3 The cardinals who 
proclaimed him saluted him by the name of Innocent, in testimony of his 
blameless life. In his inauguration sermon broke forth the character of the 
man ; the unmeasured assertion of his dignity, protestations of humility 


1 It may be well to state the chief points which the pope claimed as his 
exclusive prerogative : (1) General supremacy of jurisdiction, a claim, it is 
obvious, absolutely illimitable ; (2) Right of legislation, including the 
summoning and presiding in councils ; (3) Judgment in all ecclesiastic 
causes arduous and difficult. This included the power of judging on 
contested elections, and degrading bishops, a super-metropolitan power ; 
(4) Right of confirmation of bishops and metropolitans, the gift of the 
pallium. Hence, by degrees, rights of appointment to devolved sees, 
reservations, etc. ; (5) Dispensations ; (6) The foundation of new orders ; 
(7) Canonisation. Compare Eichhorn, II, p. 500. 


2 The Conti family boasted of nine popes €€ among them Innocent III, 
Gregory IX, Alexander IV, Innocent XIII ; of thirteen cardinals, according 
to Ciacconius. i 


8 Walter von der Vogelweide, who attributes all the misery of the civil war 
in Germany to Innocent, closes his poem with these words (modernised by 
K. Simrock) : 


” Ich horte fern in einer Klaus Ein Jammern ohne Ende : Ein Klausner rang 
die Hand? ; Er klagte Gott sein bittres Leid ; 0 weh, der Papst ist allzu jung, 
Herr Gott, hilf deiner Christenheit.” 
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which have a sound of pride. “Ye see what manner of servant that is whom 
the Lord hath set over his people ; no other than the vicegerent of Christ, 
the successor of Peter. He stands in the midst between God and man ; below 
God, above man ; less than God, more than man. He judges all, is judged by 
none, for it is written, ‘ I will judge.’ But he whom the pre-eminence of 
dignity exalts is lowered by his office of a servant, that so humility may be 
exalted, and pride abased ; for God is against the high-minded, and to the 
lowly he shows mercy; and he who exalteth himself shall be abased. Every 
valley shall be lifted up, every hill and mountain laid low ! “ 


The letters in which he announced his election to the king of France, and to 
the other realms of Christendom, blend a decent but exaggerated humility 
with the consciousness of power ; Innocent’s confidence in himself 
transpires through his confidence in the divine protection. 


The state of Christendom might have tempted a less ambitious prelate to 
extend and consolidate his supremacy. Wherever Innocent cast his eyes 
over Christendom and beyond the limits of Christendom, appeared disorder, 
contested thrones, sovereigns oppressing their subjects, subjects in arms 
against their sovereigns, the ruin of the Christian cause. In Italy the crown 
of Naples on the brows of an infant ; the fairest provinces under the galling 
yoke of fierce German adventurers ; the Lombard republics, Guelf or 
Ghibelline, at war within their walls, at war or in implacable animosity 
against each other ; the empire, distracted by rival claimants for the throne, 
one vast scene of battle, intrigue, almost of anarchy ; the tyrannical and 
dissolute Philip Augustus king of France, before long the tyrannical and 
feeble John of England. 


The Byzantine Empire is tottering to its fall ; the kingdom of Jerusalem 
confined almost to the city of Acre. Every realm seems to demand, or at 


least to invite, the interposition, the mediation, of the head of Christendom ; 
in every land one party at least, or one portion of society, would welcome 
his interference in the last resort for refuge or for protection. 


Nor did Innocent shrink from that which might have crushed a less 
energetic spirit to despair ; from the Jordan to the Atlantic, from the 
Mediterranean to beyond the Baltic, his influence is felt and confessed ; his 
vast correspondence shows at once the inexhaustible activity of his mind ; 
he is involved simultaneously or successively in the vital interests of every 
kingdom in the western world, e 


THE AUTOCRACY OF INNOCENT III 


In order to secure Sicily for her son, the empress Constantia, pressed hard 
by parties, was obliged to accept the papal investment under the new 
conditions prescribed by the pontiff. After Constantia’s death (the 27th of 
November, 1198) Innocent ruled over all Sicily in the character of guardian. 
Still further the disputed imperial election, by which Germany was divided 
between Philip, duke of Swabia, and Otto, duke of Saxony, encouraged the 
pope to a larger extension of his power. Immediately after his accession, 
Innocent had already taken the oath of fealty to the imperial prcefectus 
urbis; now he dislodged the vassals of the empire from the territory of 
Matilda, and established in Tuscany a civic league. 


After he had thus consolidated his power in Italy, he commenced an 
energetic interference in German politics ; for he forthwith claimed the 
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right to decide on a disputed imperial election. He must naturally have been 
inclined rather to the Guelf than to the Hohenstaufen candidate, so 
maintaining his pretensions he actually decided (1201) in favour of Otto IV. 


However, he was resisted with great energy by Philip’s party, and the flame 
of discord only burned so much the brighter in Germany. As Philip 
continued to gain more decisive advantages over his enemy, Innocent began 
negotiations with him, which seemed fraught with danger to Otto. 
Meanwhile Philip was murdered by Otto of Wittelsbach in Bamberg (1208). 
Otto IV was then universally recognised as emperor, and after he had 
satisfied the pope’s demands in all points he was crowned by him. But so 
soon as Otto had reached this goal of his wishes, he began again to 
vindicate the imperial rights in Italy, and to overthrow the pope’s new 
creations, without suffering himself to be turned from his path by the 
sentence of excommunication and dethronement which the deluded 
Innocent pronounced against him in November, 1210. Now he himself 
encouraged the canvass of the only surviving Hohenstaufen. Frederick 
appeared in Germany in 1212, and, upheld as he was by the pope and the 
king of France, he quickly won most of all ranks to his side. On the 25th of 
July, 1215, he received the German king’s crown at Aachen, and Otto down 
to his death (1218) had to content himself with his ancestral territories in 
Brunswick. 


UNIVERSAL SWAY OF THE POPE 


On every side, the thunder of Rome broke over the heads of princes. A 
certain Swero is excommunicated for usurping the crown of Norway. A 
legate, in passing through Hungary, is detained by the king : Innocent writes 
in tolerably mild terms to this potentate, but fails not to intimate that he 
might be compelled to prevent his son’s accession to the throne. The king of 
Leon had married his cousin, a princess of Castile. Innocent subjects the 
kingdom to an interdict. When the clergy of Leon petition him to remove it, 
because when they ceased to perform their functions the laity paid no tithes 
and listened to heretical teachers when orthodox mouths were mute, he 
consented that divine service with closed doors, but not the rites of burial, 
might be performed. The king at length gave way, and sent back his wife. 


But a more illustrious victory of the same kind was obtained over Philip 
Augustus, who, having repudiated Ingeborg of Denmark, had contracted 
another marriage. The conduct of the king, though not without the usual 


excuse of those times, nearness of blood, was justly condemned; and 
Innocent did not hesitate to visit his sins upon the people by a general 
interdict. This, after a short demur from some bishops, was enforced 
throughout France ; the dead lay unburied, and the living were cut off from 
the offices of religion, till Philip, thus subdued, took back his divorced wife. 
The submission of such a prince, not feebly superstitious, like his 
predecessor Robert, nor vexed with seditions, like the emperor Henry IV, 
but brave, firm, and victorious, is perhaps the proudest trophy on the 
scutcheon of Rome. 


Compared with this, the subsequent triumph of Innocent over the 
pusillanimous John seems cheaply gained, though the surrender of a 
powerful kingdom into the vassalage of the pope may strike us as a proof of 
stupendous baseness on one side and audacity on the other. 


A disputed election furnished Innocent with an opportunity of thrusting 
forward the cardinal Stephen Langton into the archbishopric of Canterbury 
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against the king’s will. When John resisted with anger, the pope laid 
England under an interdict, in 1208, and afterwards excommunicated the 
king; the latter sought by reckless cruelty to avenge himself on the clergy, 
and by severe oppression to make sure of his vassals. At last Innocent 
deposed him from his kingdom, and handed it over to the king of France. 
But while he was arming himself for the conquest, John, unable to trust his 
vassals, yielded in all points, and even received his kingdom in fee from the 
pope under circumstances of the greatest humiliation. Now was England 
yielded up to the discretion of an arbitrary pope and a contemptible king ; 
this united the prelates and the barons to wrest Magna Charta from the king 
in 1215. In vain the pope with spiritual and the king with temporal weapons 
strove to effect its repeal; John’s death, however, in 1216, quickly put an 
end to internal discord. 


Still greater prospects seemed to open themselves before the pope in 
Constantinople. Although the enthusiasm for crusades was already much 
diminished, nevertheless Innocent had succeeded, by unwearied efforts, in 
collecting a new army at Venice in 1202. The crafty doge, Enrico Dandolo, 
notwithstanding all papal admonitions, had first made use of the army for 
the reconquest of Zara (Jadera) ; it was then induced by the magnificent 
promises of a Greek prince, Alexius, to undertake an expedition against 
Constantinople; and when the reinstated emperor Isaac Angelus was unable 
to fulfil these promises, Constantinople was conquered, and a Latin empire 
established there, by the exaltation of Baldwin, count of Flanders, to the 
throne. Thus the church of Constantinople seemed now to be brought into 
subjection to the Roman see. However, even now, no one doubted the 
precariousness of this acquisition. For the new empire already contained the 
germ of dissolution; on the other hand it completely foiled the powerful 
enterprise in behalf of Palestine. 


In the latter year of his life Innocent devoted especial attention to the Holy 
Land : King Frederick took the cross even at his coronation ; and at the 
Lateran council of the year 1215, one of the most brilliant which had ever 
been held, the accomplishment of another crusade was one of the chief ends 
in view. The enthusiasm for the Holy Land was indeed by no means extinct 
; but in Germany the continuance of the twofold reign of Frederick and Otto 
led to many unfavourable opinions of the Roman see, which necessarily 
obstructed its readiness to undertake a fresh crusade. & 


milman’s estimate of innocent III 


In the full vigour of his manhood died Innocent III, 1216. He, of all the 
popes, had advanced the most exorbitant pretensions, and those pretensions 
had been received by an age most disposed to accept them with humble 
deference. The high and blameless, in some respects wise and gentle, 
character of Innocent might seem to approach more nearly than any one of 
the whole succession of Roman bishops to the ideal height of a supreme 
pontiff ; in him, if ever, might appear to be realised the churchman’s highest 
conception of the vicar of Christ. 


Gregory VII and Boniface VIII, the first and the last of the aggressive 
popes, and the aged Gregory IX, had no doubt more rugged warfare to 
encounter, fiercer and more unscrupulous enemies to subdue. But in all 
these there was a personal sternness, a contemptuous haughtiness ; theirs 
was a worldly majesty. The pride of Innocent was calmer, more self- 
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possessed ; his dignity was less disturbed by degrading collisions with rude 
adversaries ; he died on his unshaken throne, in the plenitude of his 
seemingly unquestioned power. Yet if we pause and contemplate, as we 
cannot but pause and contemplate, the issue of this highest, in a certain 
sense noblest and most religious contest for the papal ascendency over the 
world of man, there is an inevitable conviction of the unreality of that papal 
power. With all the grandeur of his views, with all the persevering energy of 
his measures, throughout Innocent’s reign, everywhere we behold failure, 
everywhere immediate discomfiture, or transitory success which paved the 
way for future disaster. The higher the throne of the pope the more 
manifestly were its foundations undermined, unsound, unenduring. 


Even Rome does not always maintain her peaceful subservience. Her 
obedience is interrupted, precarious ; that of transient awe, not of deep 
attachment, or rooted reverence. In the empire it is impossible not to burden 
the memory of Innocent with the miseries of the long civil war. Otto 
without the aid of the pope could not have maintained the contest for a year 
; with all the pope’s aid he had sunk into contempt, almost insignificance ; 
he was about to be abandoned, if not actually abandoned, by the pope 
himself. The casual blow of the assassin alone prevented the complete 
triumph of Philip. Already he had extorted his absolution ; Innocent was 
compelled to yield, and could not yield without loss of dignity. The triumph 
of Otto leads to as fierce, and more perilous resistance to the papal power 
than could have been expected from the haughtiness of the Hohenstaufen. 
The pope has an irresistible enemy in Italy itself. Innocent is compelled to 
abandon the great object of the papal policy, the breaking the line of 


succession in the house of Swabia, and to assist in the elevation of a 
Swabian emperor. He must yield to the union of the crown of Sicily with 
that of Germany, and so bequeath to his successors the obstinate and 
perilous strife with Frederick II. 


In France, Philip Augustus is forced to seem, yet only seem, to submit ; the 
miseries of his unhappy wife are but aggravated by the papal protection. 
The death of Agnes of Meran, rather than Innocent’s authority, heals the 
strife. The sons of the proscribed concubine succeed to the throne of 
France. 


In England the barons refuse to desert John when under the interdict of the 
pope ; when the pope becomes the king’s ally, resenting the cession of 
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the realm, they withdraw their allegiance. Even in Stephen Langton, who 
owes his promotion to the pope, the Englishman prevails over the 
ecclesiastic ; the Great Charter is extorted from the king when under the 
express protection of the holy see, and maintained resolutely against the 
papal sentence of abrogation ; and in the Great Charter is laid the first stone 
of the religious as well as the civil liberties of the land. 


Venice, in the crusade, deludes, defies, baffles the pope. The crusaders 
become her army, besiege, fight, conquer for her interests. In vain the pope 
protests, threatens, anathematises ; Venice calmly proceeds in the 
subjugation of Zara. To the astonishment, the indignation of the pope, the 
crusaders’ banners wave not over Jerusalem, but over Constantinople. But 
for her own wisdom, Venice might have given an emperor to the capital of 
the East ; she secures the patriarchate almost in defiance of the pope ; only 


when she has entirely gained her ends does she submit to the petty and 
unregarded vengeance of the pope. 


Even in the Albigensian war the success was indeed complete ; heresy was 
crushed, but by means of which Innocent disapproved in his heart. He had 
let loose a terrible force, which he could neither arrest nor control. The pope 
can do everything but show mercy or moderation. He could not shake off, 
the papacy has never shaken off, the burden of its complicity in the 
remorseless carnage perpetrated by the crusaders in Languedoc, in the 
crimes and cruelties of Simon de Montfort. A dark and ineffaceable stain of 
fraud and dissimulation too has gathered around the fame of Innocent 
himself.1 Heresy was quenched in blood ; but the earth sooner or later gives 
out the terrible cry of blood for vengeance against murderers and 
oppressors. 


The great religious event of this pontificate, the foundation of the 
Mendicant orders, that which perhaps perpetuated, or at least immeasurably 
strengthened, the papal power for two centuries, was extorted from the 
reluctant pope. Both St. Dominic and St. Francis were coldly received, 
almost contemptuously repelled. It was not till either his own more mature 
deliberation or wiser counsel, which took the form of divine admonition, 
prevented this fatal error and prophetically revealed the secret of their 
strength and of their irresistible influence throughout Christendom, that 
Innocent awoke to wisdom. He then bequeathed these two great standing 
armies to the papacy ; armies maintained without cost, sworn, more than 
sworn, bound by the unbroken chains of their own zeal and devotion to 
unquestioning, unhesitating service throughout Christendom, speaking all 
languages. They were colonies of religious militia, natives of every land, 
yet under foreign control and guidance. Their whole power, importance, 
perhaps possessions rested on their fidelity to the see of Rome, that fidelity 
guaranteed by the charter of their existence. Well might they appear so great 
as they are seen by the eye of Dante, like the cherubim and seraphim in 
paradise, e 


FREDERICK II AT WAR WITH THE PAPACY 


Honorius III, previously called Cencio Savelli, who succeeded Innocent, 
1216, and governed the Roman church more than ten years, did not perform 


inflicted on it. A strict trial was held. Those who had been concerned in the 
rebellion, such of them as had escaped the sword, hunger, and plague, who 
had saved themselves betimes during the rising and so could not be burnt 
with their master, were dragged from the hiding-place where they had 
concealed themselves into the light of day, and slain without grace or 
mercy, so that not one of them escaped. Those who had incited to rebellion 
and defamed Asshur had their tongues torn out of their mouths before they 
were sent to death. But the heaviest punishment overtook those who had 
already been punished as rebels by the king’s grandfather, Sennacherib, and 
whose severed limbs were now thrown to the dogs and all kinds of beasts of 
prey. The corpses of those who had been destroyed by disease, hunger, and 
wretchedness, and which filled the streets of Babylon, Sippar, Kutha, and 
the surrounding country, were dragged away and piled up in lieaps, and the 
insulted gods and angry goddesses were appeased by the care which was 
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now bestowed upon their sanctuaries and altars. All fugitives were 
pardoned and granted life ; they were permitted to settle in Babylon. Nor 
was the town plundered in any way. Asshurbanapal contented himself with 
the spoil from the palace of his rebellious brother, with his harem, 
household chariots, munitions of war, and the tokens of his royal dignity, 
and all this he had carried to Assyria with the captured warriors. 


In the south of the country the ferment seems to have lasted longer. The 
Accadians, Chaldeans, Aramteans, and inhabitants of the coast, who had 
formerly served Shamash-shum-ukin and then submitted to the Assyrian 
governor, liel-ibni, had now of their own accord once more risen against 
Asshurbanapal ; but the Assyrian army, now the army of Babylon, marched 
into their territory, and soon brought the whole country back to the Assyrian 
dominion. Governors and princes appointed by the king reintroduced the 


so many deeds worthy of being recorded ; yet he was very careful that the 


1 It is remarkable that Innocent III was never canonised. ‘There were 
popular rumours that the soul of Innocent, escaping from the fires of 
purgatory, appeared on earth, scourged by pursuing devils, taking refuge at 
the foot of the cross, and imploring the prayers of the faithful. 
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Romish power should receive no diminution. Pursuing this course, he had a 
grievous falling out with the emperor Frederick II, a magnanimous prince, 
whom he himself had crowned at Rome in the year 1220. Frederick, 
imitating his grandfather, laboured to establish and enlarge the authority of 
the emperors in Italy, to depress the minor states and republics of 
Lombardy, and to diminish the immense wealth and power of the pontiffs 
and the bishops ; and to accomplish these objects, he continually deferred 
the crusade, which he had promised with an oath. Honorius, on the other 
hand, continually urged Frederick to enter on his expedition to Palestine ; 
yet he secretly encouraged, animated, and supported the cities and republics 
that resisted the emperor, and raised various impediments to the latter’s 
increasing power. Still, this hostility did not, at present, break out in open 
war. 


But under Gregory IX €€@ whose former name was Ugolino, and who 
was elevated from the bishopric of Ostia to the pontificate, 1227, an old 
man, but still bold and resolute €@ the fire, which had been long 
burning in secret, burst into a flame.1 In the year 1227 the pontiff 
excommunicated the emperor, who still deferred his expedition to Palestine 
; but without proceeding in due form of ecclesiastical law, and without 
regarding the emperor’s excuse of ill health. In the year 1228 the emperor 
sailed with his fleet to Palestine ; but instead of waging war as he was 
bound to do, he made a truce with Saladin on recovering Jerusalem. While 
he was absent the pontiff raised war against him in Apulia, and 
endeavoured to excite all Europe to oppose him. Therefore Frederick 


hastened back, in the year 1229, and after vanquishing his enemies, made 
his peace with the pontiff in the year 1230. But this peace could not be 
durable, as Frederick would not submit to the control of the pontiff. 
Therefore, as the emperor continued to press heavily on the republics of 
Lombardy, which were friendly to the pontiff, and transferred Sardinia, 
which the pontiff claimed as part of the patrimony of the church, to his son 
Enzio ; and wished to withdraw Rome itself from the power of the pontiff ; 
and did other things very offensive to Gregory @€@ the pontiff, in the 
year 1239, again laid him under anathemas ; and accused him to all the 
sovereigns of Europe of many crimes and enormities, and particularly of 
speaking contemptuously of the Christian religion. 


The emperor, on the other hand, avenged the injuries that he received, both 
by written publications and by his military operations in Italy, in which he 
was for the most part successful ; and thus he defended his reputation, and 
also brought the pontiff into perplexity and difficulty. To rescue himself, in 
some measure, in the year 1240 Gregory summoned a general council to 
meet at Rome, intending to hurl the emperor from his throne by the united 
suffrages of the assembled fathers. But Frederick, in the year 1241, captured 
the Genoese fleet, which was carrying a great part of the fathers to the 
council at Rome, and seizing as well their treasures as themselves, he cast 
them into prison. Broken down by these calamities, and by others of no less 
magnitude, Gregory shortly after sank into the grave. 


The successor of Gregory, Goffredo Castiglione of Milan, who assumed the 
name of Celestine IV, died before his consecration ; and after a long 
interregnum, in the year 1243, Senibaldi, a Genoese, descended from the 
counts Fieschi, succeeded under the pontifical name of Innocent IV, a man 
inferior to none of his predecessors in arrogance and insolence of temper. 
Between him and Frederick there were at first negotiations for peace ; but 
the terms insisted on by the pontiff were deemed too harsh by the emperor. 


1 Milmane says : “The empire and the papacy were now to meet in their last 
mortal and implacable strife. Caesar would bear no superior, the successor 
of St. Peter no equal.” 
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Hence Innocent, feeling himself unsafe in any part of Italy, in 1244 
removed from Genoa to Lyons in France ; and the next year assembled a 
council there, in the presence of which, but without its approbation 
(whatever the Roman writers may affirm to the contrary), he declared 
Frederick unworthy of the imperial throne. 


This most unrighteous decision of the pontiff had such influence upon the 
German princes, who were infected with the superstition of the times, that 
they elected first Henry, landgraf of Thuringia, and on his death William, 
count of Holland, to the imperial throne. Frederick continued the war 
vigorously and courageously in Italy, and with various successes, until a 
dysentery terminated his life in Apulia, on the 13th of December, 1250. On 
the death of his foe, Innocent returned to Italy in the year 1251. From this 
time especially (though their origin was much earlier) the two noted 
factions of Guelfs and Ghibellines, of which the former sided with the 
pontiffs and the latter with the emperors, most unhappily rent asunder and 
devastated all Italy. 


Alexander IV, whose name as count of Segni and bishop of Ostia was 
Rinaldo, became pontiff on the death of Innocent (1254) and reigned six 
years and six months. Excepting some efforts to put down a grandson of 
Frederick II, called Conradin, and to quiet the perpetual commotions of 
Italy, he busied himself more in regulating the internal affairs of the church 
than in national concerns. The mendicant friars, Dominicans and 
Franciscans, are under especial obligations to him. Urban IV, before his 
election to the pontificate in 1261, was James, patriarch of Jerusalem, a man 
born of obscure parentage at Troyes. He distinguished himself more by 
instituting the festival of the Body of Christ than by any other achievement. 
He indeed formed many projects : but he executed few of them, being 
prevented by death, in the year 1264, after a short reign of three years. Not 
much longer was the reign of Clement IV, a Frenchman and bishop of 
Sabina, under the name of Guido Fulcodi (Guy Foulques), who was created 
pontiff in the year 1265. Yet he is better known on several accounts, but 
especially for conferring the kingdom of Naples on Charles of Anjou, 


brother to Louis IX, the king of France. Charles is well known to have 
beheaded Conradin, the only surviving grandson of Frederick II, after 
conquering him in battle, and this, if not by the counsel, at least with the 
consent of the pontiff.1 


On the death of Clement IV2 there were vehement contests among the 
cardinals, respecting the election of a new pontiff ; which continued till the 
third year, when, at last, 1271, Teobaldo of Piacenza, archdeacon of Liege, 
was chosen, and assumed the name of Gregory X. He had been called from 
Palestine, where he had resided ; and having witnessed the depressed state 
of the Christians in the Holy Land, nothing more engaged his thoughts than 
sending them succour. 


COUNCIL AT LYONS 


Accordingly, as soon as he was consecrated, he appointed a council to be 
held at Lyons in France, and attended it in person in the month of May, 
1274. The principal subjects discussed were the re-establishment of the 


[} ” With Conradin1 s death,” says Mullinger,/ ” the long contest of the 
empire with the popedom came to an end.” 


[2 Of Clement IV, Milman* says : ” It is his praise that he did not exalt his 
kindred, that he left in obscurity the husbands of his daughters. But the 
wonder betrayed by this praise shows at once how Christendom had been 
offended ; it was prophetic of the stronger offence which nepotism would 
hereafter entail upon the papal see.” 
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Christian dominion in the East, and the reunion of the Greek and Latin 
churches. This has commonly been reckoned the fourteenth general council, 
and is particularly noticeable for the new regulations it established for the 
election of Roman pontiffs, and the celebrated provision which is still in 


force requiring the cardinal electors to be shut up in conclave. Neither did 
the pontiff, though of a milder disposition than many others, hesitate to 
repeat and inculcate that odious maxim of Gregory VII, that the pontiff is 
supreme lord of the world, and especially of the Roman Empire. For in the 
year 1271 he sent a menacing letter to the princes of Germany, admonishing 
them to elect an emperor, and without regarding the wishes or the claims of 
Alfonso, king of Castile ; otherwise he would appoint a head of the empire 
himself. Accordingly, the princes assembled, and elected Rudolf I, of the 
house of Habsburg. 


Gregory X died in the year 1276, and his three immediate successors were 
all chosen and died in the same year. Innocent V, previously Pietro di 
Tarantaisia, was a Dominican monk, and bishop of Ostia. Adrian V was a 
Genoese, named Ottoboni, and cardinal of St. Adrian. John XXI, previously 
Pedro, bishop of Tusculum, was a native of Portugal. The next pontiff, who 
came to the chair in 1277, reigned longer. He was Giovanni Gaetano, of the 
family of Ursini, a Roman, and cardinal of St. Nicholas, who assumed the 
title of Nicholas III. He greatly enlarged what is called the patrimony of St. 
Peter ; and, as his actions show, had formed other great projects, which he 
would undoubtedly have accomplished, as he was a man of energy and 
enterprise, had he not prematurely died in the year 1280. 


His successor, Martin IV, elected by the cardinals in 1281, was a French 
nobleman, Simon de Brion, a man of equal boldness and energy of 
character with Nicholas. For he excommunicated Michael Palseologus, the 
Greek emperor, because he had violated the compact of union with the 
Latins, which was settled at the Council of Lyons. Pedro of Aragon he 
deprived of his kingdoms and of all his property, because he had seized 
upon Sicily ; and he bestowed them gratuitously on Charles, son to the king 
of France. He was projecting many other things, consonant with the views 
of the pontiffs, when he was suddenly overtaken by death in 1285. His 
plans were prosecuted by his successor, Giacomo Savelli, who was elected 
in 1285 and took the name of Honorius IV. But a distressing disease in his 
joints, of which he died in 1287, prevented him from attempting anything 
further. Nicholas IV, previously Girolamo d’ Ascoli, bishop of Palestrina, 
who attained to the pontifical chair in 1288, and died in 1292, was able to 
attend to the affairs both of the church and of the nations with more 


diligence and care. Hence he is represented in history sometimes as the 
arbiter in the disputes of sovereign princes, sometimes as the strenuous 
asserter of the rights and prerogatives of the church, and again as the 
assiduous promoter of missionary labours among the Tatars and other 
nations of the East. But nothing lay nearer his heart than the restoration of 
the dominion of the Christians in Palestine, where their cause was nearly 
ruined. In this he laboured strenuously indeed, but in vain ; for death 
intercepted all his projects. 


After his death the church was without a head till the third year, the 
cardinals disagreeing exceedingly among themselves. At length, on the 5th 
of July, 1294, they unanimously chose an aged man, greatly venerated for 
his sanctity OOO Pietro, surnamed di Murrhone, from a mountain in 
which he led a solitary and very austere life ; he assumed the pontifical 
name of Celestine V. But as the austerity of his life tacitly censured the 
corrupt morals of the Romish court, and especially of the cardinals, and as 
he showed \@@i \ 
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plainly that he was more solicitous to advance the holiness of the church 
than its worldly grandeur, he was soon considered as unworthy of the office 
which he had reluctantly assumed. Hence some of the cardinals, and 
especially Benedict Cajetan, persuaded him very easily to abdicate the 
chair, in the fourth month of his pontificate. He died, 1296, in the castle of 
Fumone, where his successor detained him a captive, lest he should make 
some disturbance. But afterwards Clement V enrolled him in the calendar 
of the saints. To him the sect of Benedictine monks who were called, after 
him, Celestines, owed its origin ; a sect still existing in Italy and France, 
though now nearly extinct, and differing from the other Benedictines by 
their more rigid rules of life. 


ACCESSION OF BONIFACE VIII 


He was succeeded in 1294 by Benedict, Cardinal Cajetan, by whose 
persuasions he had been chiefly led to resign the pontificate, and who now 
assumed the name of Boniface VIII. This was a man formed to produce 
disturbance both in church and state, and eager for confirming and 
enlarging the power of the pontiffs, to the highest degree of rashness. From 
his first entrance on the office he arrogated to himself sovereign power over 
all things sacred and secular ; overawed kings and states by his f 
ulminations ; decided important controversies at his will ; enlarged the code 
of canon law by new accessions, namely, by the sixth book of Decretals ; 
made war, among others, particularly on the noble family of Colonna, 
which had opposed his election €€@ in a word, he seemed to be another 
Gregory VII at the head of the church. At the close of the century, he 
established the year of jubilee, which is still solemnised at Rome. 


That the governors of the church, as well of highest rank as of inferior, were 
addicted to all those vices which are the most unbecoming to men in their 
stations, is testified most abundantly. As for the Greek and oriental clergy, 
many of whom lived under oppressive governments, we shall say nothing ; 
although their faults are sufficiently manifest. But of the faults of the Latins 
silence would be the less proper, in proportion to the certainty that from this 
source the whole community was involved in the greatest calamities. All 
the honest and good men of that age ardently wished for a reformation of 
the church, both in its head and in its members, as they themselves 
expressed it. But to so desirable an event there were still many obstacles. 
First, the power of the pontiffs was so confirmed by its long continuance 
that it seemed to be immovably established. In the next place, extravagant 
superstition held the minds of the majority of the people in abject slavery. 
And lastly, the ignorance and barbarism of the times quickly extinguished 
the sparks of truth that appeared from time to time. Yet the dominion of the 
Roman pontiffs, impregnable and durable as it seemed to be, was gradually 
undermined and weakened in this century, partly by the rash insolence of 
the pontiffs themselves and partly by the occurrence of certain unexpected 
events. 


PHILIP THE FAIR OVERPOWERS THE PAPACY 


The commencement of this important change must be referred to the contest 
between Boniface VII, who governed the Latin church at the beginning of 
this century, and Philip the Fair, king of France. This high- 
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minded sovereign first taught the Europeans what the emperors had in vain 
attempted €>€€ that the Roman bishops could be vanquished, and be laid 
under restraint. In a very haughty letter addressed to Philip, Boniface 
maintained that all kings and persons whatever, and the king of France as 
well as others, by divine command, owed perfect obedience to the Roman 
pontiff, and this not merely in religious matters, but likewise in secular and 
human affairs. The king replied with extreme bitterness. The pontiff 
repeated his former assertions with greater arrogance, and published the 
celebrated bull called Unam sanctam; in which he asserted that Jesus Christ 
had granted a twofold power or sword to his church, a spiritual and a 
temporal ; that the whole human race was subjected to the pontiff ; and that 
all who dissented from this doctrine were heretics, and could not expect to 
be saved. The king, on the contrary, in an assembly of his nobles, in 1303, 
through the famous law-yer, Guillaume de Nogaret, publicly accused the 
pontiff of heresy, simony, dishonesty, and other enormities ; and urged the 
calling of a general council to depose from his office a pontiff so very 
wicked. The pontiff, in return, excommunicated the king and all his 
adherents the same year. 


Soon after receiving this sentence, Philip again, in an assembly of the states 
of his kingdom, entered a formal complaint against the pontiff, by men of 
the highest reputation and influence ; and appealed to the decision of a 
future general council of the church. He then despatched Guillaume de 
Nogaret, with some others, into Italy, to rouse the people to insurrection, 
and to bring the pontiff prisoner to Lyons, where he wished the council to 
be held. Nogaret, who was a resolute and energetic man, having drawn over 
to his interest the Colonna family, which was at variance with the pontiff, 
raised a small force, suddenly attacked Boniface, who was living securely at 


Anagni, made him prisoner, wounded him, and, among other severe 
indignities, struck him on the head with his iron gauntlet. The people of 
Anagni, indeed, rescued the pontiff from the hands of his furious enemy; 
but he died shortly after, at Rome, in the month of October, from rage and 
anguish of mind. 


Benedict XI, previously Nicolo of Trevigio, the successor of Boniface, 
profiting by his example, restored the king of France and his kingdom to 
their former honours and privileges, without even being solicited ; but he 
was unwilling to absolve from his crime Nogaret, who had so grievously 
offended against the pontifical dignity. This daring man, therefore, 
prosecuted strenuously the suit commenced against Boniface in the Romish 
court ; and, in the name of the king, demanded that a mark of infamy should 
be set upon the deceased pontiff. 


Benedict XI died in the year 1304; and Philip, by his secret machinations, 
caused Bertrand .d’ Agoust, a Frenchman, and archbishop of Bordeaux, to 
be created pontiff at Rome, on the 5th of June, 1305. For the contest of the 
king against the pontiffs was not yet wholly settled, Nogaret not being 
absolved, and it might easily break out again. Besides, the king thirsted for 
revenge, and designed to extort from the court of Rome a condemnation of 
Boniface ; he also meditated the destruction of the Templars, and other 
matters of great importance which he could hardly expect from an Italian 
pontiff. He therefore wished to have a French pontiff, whom he could 
control according to his pleasure, and who would be in a degree dependent 
on him. The new pontiff, who took the name of Clement V, remained in 
France, as the king wished, and transferred the pontifical court to Avignon, 
where it continued for seventy years. This period the Italians call the 
Babylonian Captivity.” 
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The noonday of papal dominion extends from the pontificate of Innocent III 
inclusively to that of Boniface VIII ; or, in other words, through the 


thirteenth century. Rome inspired during this age all the terror of her ancient 
name. She was once more the mistress of the world, and kings were her 
vassals. In her long contention with the house of Swabia, she finally 
triumphed. After his deposition by the Council of Lyons, the affairs of 
Frederick II went rapidly into decay. With every allowance for the enmity 
of the Lombards and the jealousies of Germany, it must be confessed, that 
his proscription by Innocent IV and Alexander IV was the main cause of the 
ruin of his family. 


This general supremacy effected by the Roman church over mankind in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, derived material support from the 
promulgation of the canon law. By means of her new jurisprudence Rome 
acquired in every country a powerful body of advocates who, though many 
of them were laymen, would, with the usual bigotry of lawyers, defend 
every pretension or abuse, to which their received standard of authority 
gave sanction. 


Next to the canon law, we should reckon the institution of the mendicant 
orders among those circumstances which principally contributed to the 
aggrandisement of Rome. By the acquisition, and in some respects the 
enjo}rment, or at least ostentation of immense riches, the ancient monastic 
orders had forfeited much of the public esteem. No means appeared so 
efficacious to counteract this effect as the institution of religious societies, 
strictly debarred from the insidious temptations of wealth. These new 
preachers were received with astonishing approbation by the laity, whose 
religious zeal usually depends a good deal upon their opinion of sincerity 
and disinterestedness in their pastors. And the progress of the Dominican 
and Franciscan friars in the thirteenth century bears a remarkable analogy to 
that of the English Methodists. Aware of the powerful support they might 
receive in turn, the pontiffs of the thirteenth century accumulated benefits 
upon the disciples of Francis and Dominic. They were exempted from 
episcopal authority; they were permitted to preach or hear confessions 
without leave of the ordinary, to accept of legacies, and to inter in their 
churches. It was naturally to be expected that the objects of such extensive 
favours would repay their benefactors by a more than usual obsequiousness 
and alacrity in their service. Accordingly, the Dominicans and Franciscans 
vied with each other in magnifying the papal supremacy. 


Assyrian laws, and saw that the yearly tribute was henceforth paid 
regularly. 


THE LAST WARS OF ASSHURBANAPAL (648-626 B.C.) 


/^A As before related, Merodach-baladan’s grandson, Nabu-bel-shume, had 
delivered those troops which Asshurbanapal had sent him for the defence of 
his country against the Elamites and insurgent Babylonians into 
Indabigash’s hand. Even before Babylon was taken, the Assyrian king had 
sent an envoy to the latter to demand the release of these men. Indabigash 
had answered with proposals for peace. He does not seem to have dared to 
risk a struggle with Assyria, nor yet to have been prepared to comply with 
Asshurbanapal’s request; the party of the Chaldeans and their friends was 
probably too powerful in Elam for this. After Babylon had fallen, the 
Assyrian sent a fresh messenger, supported by a numerous army, with a 
vigorous ultimatum to Elam. ” If thou restorest not these men,” so ran the 
message, ” then will I come and destroy thy cities, carry away the people of 
Shushan, Madaktu, and Khidalu, thrust thee from thy royal throne, and put 
another in thy place. As formerly I destroyed Teumman, so will I destroy 
thee.” But the envoy had not yet got so far as Deri, when the war party 
killed Indabigash from a natural fear lest he should yield, and had made 
Ummanaldash, the son of Attumetu, king. 


Of course the latter refused Asshurbanapal’s request, and the war broke out 
afresh. Asshurbanapal now intended to establish Tammaritu for the second 
time in the government of Elam, a policy which again was destined not to 
be realised. A powerful army, led by this claimant, marched into the 
enemy’s country, and several border-towns immediately submitted through 
fear, and came to offer their men and cattle. The first resistance was 
encountered at Bit-Imbi, once a royal city of Elam, “which shut in the front 
of Elam like a great bulwark,” and had been conquered by Sennacherib and 
razed to the ground. But a later Elamite king had built a new 


We should not overlook, among the causes that contributed to the dominion 
of the popes, their prerogative of dispensing with ecclesiastical ordinances. 
The most remarkable exercise of this was as to the canonical impediments 
of matrimony. Such strictness as is prescribed by the Christian religion with 
respect to divorce was very unpalatable to the barbarous nations. They in 
fact paid it little regard ; under the Merovingian dynasty, even private men 
put away their wives at pleasure. In many capitularies of Charlemagne, we 
find evidence of the prevailing license of repudiation and even polygamy. 
The principles which the church inculcated were in appearance the very 
reverse of this laxity ; yet they led indirectly to the same effect. Marriages 
were forbidden, not merely within the limits which nature, or those 
inveterate associations which we call nature, have rendered sacred, but as 
far as the seventh degree of collateral consanguinity, computed from a 
common ancestor. Not only was affinity, or relationship by marriage, 
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put upon the same footing as that by blood; but a fantastical connection, 
called spiritual affinity, was invented in order to prohibit marriage between 
a sponsor and godchild. A union, however innocently contracted, between 
parties thus circumstanced, might at any time be dissolved, and their 
subsequent cohabitation forbidden. Innocent III laid down as a maxim that 
out of the plenitude of his power he might lawfully dispense with the law ; 
and accordingly granted, among other instances of this prerogative, 
dispensations from impediments of marriage to the emperor Otto IV. 
Similar indulgences were given by his successors, though they did not 
become usual for some ages. The Fourth Lateran Council in 1215 removed 
a great part of the restraint by permitting marriages beyond the fourth 
degree, or what we call third cousins ; and dispensations had been made 
more easy when it was discovered that they might be converted into a 
source of profit. They served a more important purpose by rendering it 
necessary for the princes of Europe, who seldom could marry into one 
another’s houses without transgressing the canonical limits, to keep on good 
terms with the court of Rome, which, in several instances that have been 


mentioned, fulminated its censures against sovereigns who lived without 
permission in what was considered an incestuous union. 


The dispensing power of the popes was exerted in several cases of a 
temporal nature, particularly in the legitimation of children for purposes 
even of succession. This Innocent III claimed as an indirect consequence of 
his right to remove the canonical impediment which bastardy offered to 
ordination ; since it would be monstrous, he says, that one who is legitimate 
for spiritual functions should continue otherwise in any civil matter. But the 
most important and mischievous species of dispensations was from the 
observance of promissory oaths. Two principles are laid down in the 
Decretals €€€ that an oath disadvantageous to the church is not binding 
; and that one extorted by force was of slight obligation, and might be 
annulled by ecclesiastical authority. As the first of these maxims gave the 
most unlimited privilege to the popes of breaking all faith of treaties which 
thwarted their interest or passion, a privilege which they continually 
exercised, so the second was equally convenient to princes, weary of 
observing engagements towards their subjects or their neighbours. 


It must appear to every careful inquirer that the papal authority, though 
manifesting outwardly more show of strength every year, had been secretly 
undermined and lost a great deal of its hold upon public opinion, before the 
accession of Boniface VIII, in 1294, to the pontifical throne. The clergy 
were rendered sullen by demands of money, invasions of the legal right of 
patronage, and unreasonable partiality to the mendicant orders ; a part of the 
mendicants themselves had begun to declaim against the corruptions of the 
papal court; while the laity, subjects alike and sovereigns, looked upon both 
the head and the members of the hierarchy with jealousy and dislike. 
Boniface, full of inordinate arrogance and ambition, and not sufficiently 
sensible of this gradual change in human opinion, endeavoured to strain to a 
higher pitch the despotic pretensions of former pontiffs. As Gregory VII 
appears the most usurping of mankind till we read the history of Innocent 
ITI, so Innocent III is thrown into shade by the superior audacity of 
Boniface VIII. But independently of the less favourable dispositions of the 
public, he wanted the most essential quality for an ambitious pope 000 
reputation for integrity. 


The sensible decline of the papacy is to be dated from the pontificate of 
Boniface VII, who had strained its authority to a higher pitch than any 
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uninterrupted good fortune, which captivates men’s understanding, and 
persuades them, against reasoning and analogy, that violent power is 
immortal and irresistible. The spell is broken by the first change of success. 
In tracing the papal empire over mankind, we have no marked and definite 
crisis of revolution. But slowly, like the retreat of waters or the stealthy 
pace of old age, that extraordinary power over human opinion has been 
subsiding for five centuries. As the retrocession of the Roman terminus 
under Adrian gave the first overt proof of decline in the ambitious energies 
of that empire, so the tacit submission of the successors of Boniface VIII to 
the king of France might have been hailed by Europe as a token that their 
influence was beginning to abate. Imprisoned, insulted, deprived eventually 
of life by the violence of Philip, a prince excommunicated, and who had 
gone all lengths in defying and despising the papal jurisdiction, Boniface 
had every claim to be avenged by the inheritors of the same spiritual 
dominion. When Benedict XI rescinded the bulls of his predecessor, and 
admitted Philip the Fair to communion without insisting on any 
concessions, he acted perhaps prudently, but gave a fatal blow to the 
temporal authority of Rome.* 


CHAPTER IV 


FROM EXILE TO SUPREMACY 


[1305-1513 a.d.] 


The period in the papal history has arrived which in the Italian writers is 
called the Babylonish Captivity ; it lasted more than seventy years (from 
1305 to 1376). Rome is no longer the metropolis of Christendom ; the pope 
is a French prelate. The successor of St. Peter is not on St. Peter’s throne ; 
he is environed with none of the traditionary majesty or traditionary sanctity 
of the Eternal City ; he has abandoned the holy bodies of the apostles, the 
churches of the apostles. It is perhaps the most marvellous part of its history 
that the papacy, having sunk so low, sank no lower ; that it recovered from 
its degradation ; that, from a satellite, almost a slave of the king of France, 
the pontiff ever emerged again to be an independent potentate ; and, 
although the great line of mediaeval popes, of Gregory, of Alexander III, 
and the Innocents, expired in Boniface VIII, he could resume even his 
modified supremacy. There is no proof so strong of the vitality of the 
papacy as that it could establish the law that wherever the pope is, there is 
the throne of St. Peter ; that he could cease to be bishop of Rome in all but 
in name, and then take back again the abdicated bishopric. 


Never was revolution more sudden, more total, it might seem more 
enduring in its consequences. The close of the last century had seen 
Boniface VIII advancing higher pretensions, if not wielding more actual 
power than any former pontiff ; the acknowledged pacificator of the world, 
the arbiter between the kings of France and England, claiming and 
exercising feudal as well as spiritual supremacy over many kingdoms, 
bestowing crowns as in Hungary, awarding the empire ; with millions of 
pilgrims at the jubilee in Rome, still the centre of Christendom, paying him 
homage which bordered on adulation and pouring the riches of the world at 
his feet. The first decade of the new century is not more than half passed ; 
Pope Clement V is a voluntary prisoner, but not the less a prisoner in the 


realm, or almost within the precincts of France ; struggling in vain to escape 
from the tyranny of his inexorable master, and to break or elude the fetters 
wound around him by his own solemn engagements. He is almost forced to 
condemn his predecessor for crimes of which he could hardly believe him 
guilty; 
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to accept a niggardly, and perhaps never-fulfilled penance from men almost 

murderers of a pope ; to sacrifice, on evidence which he himself manifestly 

mistrusted, the Templars, one of the great military orders of Christendom, to 
the hatred or avarice of Philip. The pope, from lord over the freedom of the 

world, has ceased to be a free agent. & 


CLEMENT V 


The pontiffs being at a distance, the Ghibelline faction in Italy, which was 
hostile to the pontiffs, assumed greater boldness than formerly, and not only 
invaded and laid waste the territories of St. Peter, but also assailed the 
pontifical authority by their publications. Hence a number of cities revolted 
from the popes ; Rome itself became the parent and f omenter of tumults, 
cabals, and civil wars ; and the laws and decrees sent thither from France 
were publicly treated with contempt, and not merely by the nobles but also 
by the common citizens. A great part of Europe followed the example of 
Italy; and numberless examples show that the people of Europe attributed 
far less power to the fulminations and decrees issued from France than to 
those issued from Rome. Various seditions, therefore, were raised in one 
place and another against the pontiffs, which they were unable to subdue 
and put down, notwithstanding that the inquisitors were most active in the 
discharge of their functions. 


As the French pontiffs could derive but little revenue from Italy, which was 
rent into factions, seditious, and devastated, they were obliged to devise 
new modes of raising money. They, therefore, not only sold indulgences to 
the people more frequently than formerly, to the great indignation of kings 
and princes, but they likewise required enormous prices to be paid for their 
letters or bulls of every kind. In this thing John XXII showed himself 
peculiarly adroit and shrewd ; for though he did not first invent the 
regulations and fees of the apostolic chancery, yet the Romish writers admit 
that he enlarged them and reduced them to a more convenient form. He also 
is said to have imposed that tribute which under the title of annates is 
customarily paid to the pontiffs ; yet the first commencement of it was 
anterior to that age. Moreover, these French pontiffs, subverting the rights 
of election, assumed the power of conferring all sacred offices, whether 
high or low, according to their own pleasure ; by which means they raised 
immense sums of money. Hence, under these pontiffs, those most odious 
terms reservation, provision, and expectative, rarely used before, were now 
everywhere heard, and they called forth the bitterest complaints from all the 
nations of Europe ; and these complaints increased immeasurably when 
some of the pontiffs, John XXII, Clement VI, Gregory XI, publicly 
announced that they had reserved all churches to themselves, and that they 
would provide for all without exception, by virtue of the sovereign right 
which Christ had conferred on the vicars, or in the plenitude of their power. 
By these and other artifices for filling their treasury and amassing property 
these indiscreet pontiffs heaped additional odium on the apostolic see, and 
thus weakened very considerably the papal empire, which began to decline 
from the time of Boniface. 


Clement V was governed all his life by the will and pleasure of Philip the 
Fair, king of France. Guillaume de Nogaret, the implacable foe of Boniface 
VIII, though excommunicated, resolutely prosecuted his own cause and that 
of King Philip against Boniface in the papal court ; a transaction which, we 
believe, is without a parallel. Philip wished to have the body of 
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Boniface disinterred and publicly burned. With great difficulty Clement 
averted this infamy by his entreaties and advice ; but in everything else he 
had to obey the king. Accordingly he abrogated the laws enacted by 
Boniface, granted the king five years’ tithes, absolved Nogaret from all 
crime, after imposing on him a slight penance, which he never performed ; 
restored the inhabitants of Anagni to their former reputable and good 
standing, and held a general council at Vienne, 1311, that Philip’s pleasure 
might be gratified in the suppression of the Templars.0 


THE FATE OF THE TEMPLARS 


The end of Clement himself and of Clement’s master, the king of France, 
drew near. But the pope and the king must be preceded into the realm of 
darkness and to the judgment-seat of heaven by other victims. The tragedy 
of the Templars had not yet drawn to its close.1 The four great dignitaries of 
the order, the grand-master De Molay, Guy the commander of Normandy, 
son of the dauphin of Auvergne, the commander of Aquitaine Godfrey de 
Gonaville, the great visitor of France Hugues de Peraud, were still pining in 
the royal dungeons. It was necessary to determine on their fate. The king 
and the pope were now equally interested in burying the affair forever in 
silence and oblivion. So long as these men lived uncondemned, undoomed, 
the order was not extinct. A commission was named. The grand-master and 
the rest were found guilty, and were to be sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment. 


Six years of dreary imprisonment had passed over their heads ; of their 
valiant brethren the most valiant had been burned alive, the recreants had 
purchased their lives by confession ; the pope in a full council had 
condemned and dissolved the order. If a human mind, a mind like that of De 
Molay, not the most stubborn, could be broken by suffering and 
humiliation, it must have yielded to this long and crushing imprisonment. 
The cardinal-archbishop of Albi ascended a raised platform ; he read the 
confessions of the knights, the proceedings of the court ; he enlarged on the 
criminality of the order, on the holy justice of the pope, and the devout, self- 
sacrificing zeal of the king ; he was proceeding to the final, the fatal 


sentence. At that instant the grand-master advanced ; his gesture implored 
silence ; judges and people gazed in awe-struck apprehension. 


In a calm, clear voice De Molay spoke : ” Before heaven and earth, on the 
verge of death, where the least falsehood bears like an intolerable weight 
upon the soul, I protest that we have richly deserved death, not on account 
of any heresy or sin of which ourselves or our order have been guilty, but 
because we have yielded, to save our lives, to the seductive words of the 
pope and of the king ; and so by our confessions brought shame and ruin on 
our blameless, holy, and orthodox brotherhood.” 


The cardinals stood confounded ; the people could not suppress their 
profound sympathy. The assembly was hastily broken up ; the provost was 
commanded to conduct the prisoners back to their dungeons : ” To-morrow 
we will hold further council.” 


But on the moment that the king heard these things, without a day’s delay, 
without the least consultation with the ecclesiastical authorities, he ordered 
them to death as relapsed heretics. On the island in the Seine, 


[J For an account of the origin of the order of Templars and its destruction 
see the previous history of the Crusades. ] 
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where now stands the statue of Henry IV, between the king’s garden on one 
side and the convent of the Augustinian monks on the other, the two pyres 
were raised (two out of the four had shrunk back into their ignoble 
confessions). It was the hour of vespers when these two aged and noble 
men were led out to be burned. Both, as the smoke rose to their lips, as the 
fire crept up to their vital parts, continued solemnly to aver the innocence, 


the Catholic faith of the order. The king himself beheld this hideous 
spectacle. 


The wonder and the pity of the times which immediately followed not only 
arrayed De Molay in the robes of the martyr, but gave him the terrible 
language of a prophet. ” Clement, iniquitous and cruel judge, I summon 
thee within forty days to meet me before the throne of the Most High.” 
According to some accounts this fearful sentence included the king, by 
whom, if uttered, it might have been heard. The earliest allusion to this 
awful speech does not contain that striking particularity which, if part of it, 
would be fatal to its credibility €€ the precise date of Clement’s death. 
It was not till the year after that Clement and King Philip passed to their 
account. The poetic relation of Godfrey de Paris simply states that De 
Molay declared that God would revenge their death on their unrighteous 
judges. The rapid fate of these two men during the next year might naturally 
so appal the popular imagination as to approximate more closely the 
prophecy and its accomplishment. At all events it betrayed the deep and 
general feeling of the cruel wrong inflicted on the order ; while the 
unlamented death of the pope, the disastrous close of Philip’s reign, and the 
crimes of his family seemed as declarations of heaven as to the innocence 
of their noble victims. 


The health of Clement V had been failing for some time. From his court, 
which he held at Carpentras, he set out in hopes to gain strength from his 
native air at Bordeaux. He had hardly crossed the Rhone when he was 
seized with mortal sickness at Roquemaure. The papal treasure was seized 
by his followers, especially his nephew ; his remains were treated with such 
utter neglect that the torches set fire to the catafalque under which he lay, 
not in state. His body, covered only with a single sheet, all that his 
rapacious retinue had left to shroud their forgotten master, was half burned 
(not, like those of the Templars, on his living body) before alarm was 
raised. His ashes were borne back to Carpentras and solemnly interred. 


Clement left behind him evil fame. He died shamefully rich. To his nephew 
(nepotism had begun to prevail in its baleful influence) he bequeathed not 
less than 300,000 golden florins, under the pretext of succour to the Holy 
Land. He had died still more wealthy but that his wealth was drained by 


more disgraceful prodigality. It was generally believed that the beautiful 
Brunisand de Foix, countess of Talleyrand Perigord, was the pope’s 
mistress ; to her he was boundlessly lavish, and her influence was 
irresistible even in ecclesiastical matters. Rumour ran that her petitions to 
the lustful pontiff were placed upon her otherwise unveiled bosom. Italian 
hatred of a transalpine pope, Guelfic hatred of a Ghibelline pope, may have 
lent a too greedy ear to these disreputable reports ; but the large mass of 
authorities is against the pope ; in his favour, hardly more than suspicious 
silence. & 


JOHN XXII TO URBAN V 


On the death of Clement, 1314, there were violent contests among the 
cardinals respecting the election of a successor, the French demanding a 
French pontiff and the Italians an Italian. After two years the French gained 
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the victory ; and in 1316, Jacques d’Euse of Cahors, cardinal of Porto, was 
made head of the church, and assumed the pontifical name of John XXII. 
He was not destitute of learning, but was crafty, insolent, weak, imprudent, 
and avaricious, as even those who honour his memory do not positively 
deny. He rendered himself notorious by many imprudent and unsuccessful 
enterprises, but especially by his unfortunate contest with the emperor, 
Ludwig of Bavaria. There was a contest for the empire of Germany between 
Ludwig of Bavaria and Frederick of Austria, each being chosen emperor by 
a part of the electors in the year 1314. John declared that the decision of this 
controversy belonged to him. But Lud-wig, having conquered his rival in 
battle and taken him prisoner, in the year 1322, assumed the government of 
the empire, without consulting the pontiff, and refused to submit a cause 
which had been decided by the sword to another trial before the pontiff. 


John was greatly offended at this, and in the year 1321 divested the emperor 
of all title to the imperial crown. Ludwig, in return, accused the pontiff of 
corrupting the faith, or of heresy ; and appealed to the decision of a council. 
Exasperated by this and other things, the pontiff, in the year 1327, again 
divested the emperor of all his authority and power, and laid him under 
excommunication. In revenge for this injury the emperor, in the year 1328, 
at Rome, publicly declared John unworthy of the pontificate ; and 
substituted in his place Pietro di Corvara, a Franciscan monk, and one of 
those who disagreed with the pontiff ; and he, assuming the name of 
Nicholas V, crowned Ludwig emperor. But in the year 1330, this imperial 
pontiff voluntarily abdicated his office, and surrendered himself into the 
hands of John, who kept him a prisoner at Avignon till his death. Thus John 
continued to reign in spite of the emperor, as did the emperor in spite of the 
pontiff. 


On the side of Ludwig stood the whole mass of the Fratricelli, the Beghards 
(or Beguins) of every description, and the Spirituals, or more rigid among 
the Franciscans ; and these, being scattered over a large part of Europe, and 
supported by the protection of Ludwig, everywhere assailed John with 
reproaches and criminations, both orally and in books, and charged him 
with religious apostasy. The pontiff, however, was not greatly injured by 
these private attacks ; but towards the close of his life he fell under the 
disapprobation and censure of nearly the whole church. For in the years 
1331 and 1332, he taught in some public discourses that departed souls 
would indeed behold Christ, but would not see the face of God or the divine 
nature until their reunion with the body at the last day. With this doctrine, 
Philip VI, the king of France, was highly displeased ; the theologians of 
Paris condemned it in 1333 ; and both the friends and the foes of the 
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pontiff were opposed to it. For it appeared to them that the pontiff detracted 
much from the blessedness of departed spirits. To so great opposition John, 
though naturally pertinacious, had to give way. He therefore first apologised 
for the doctrine ; and afterwards, when near the point of death, 1334, he did 
not indeed abandon it, but he qualified it by saying that he believed souls in 
the intermediate state saw the divine essence, as far as the state and 
condition of the disembodied spirit would permit. But this declaration did 
not satisfy his adversaries. Hence, after various disputes, his successor 
Benedict XII terminated the controversy, according to the decision of the 
Parisian doctors, by declaring the true faith to be that the souls of the 
blessed, when separate from the body, fully and perfectly behold the divine 
nature, or God himself. Benedict could do this without impeach-ing his 
predecessor ; for John, when dying, submitted his opinion to the judgment 
of the church, lest, perhaps, he should after death be classed among 
heretics. 


On the death of John, 1334, new contests between the French and the 
Italians, respecting the choice of a pontiff, divided the college of cardinals. 
But near the close of the year, Jacques de Nouveau called Fournier, a 
Frenchman, cardinal of St. Prisca, was chosen, and assumed the name of 
Benedict XII. Historians allow him the praise of being an upright and 
honest man, no less free from avarice than from the lust of rule. During his 
reign the controversy with the emperor Ludwig was at rest. For although he 
did not restore him to church communion, being prevented, as is reported 
by the king of France, yet he did not attempt anything against him. He saw 
the existing evils in the church, and some of them, as far as he could, he 
removed ; in particular he laboured to reform by decrees and ordinances the 
orders of the monks, both mendicant and opulent. But death removed him, 
when he was contemplating more and greater changes, in 1342. Overlook 
superstition, which was the common fault of his age, and we shall find 
nothing to prevent us from declaring this pontiff to have been a right- 
spirited man. 


Of a different spirit was his successor, Clement VI, who was likewise a 
Frenchman, named Pierre Roger, and cardinal of St. Nereus and St. 
Achilles. To say nothing of his other deeds, that are little to be commended, 
he trod in the steps of John XXII by his provisions and reservations of 


churches, which was evidence of a shameful avarice ; further, he conferred 
the most important spiritual offices on foreigners and Italians, which 
produced controversies between him and the kings of France and England ; 
and, lastly, he demonstrated the arrogance and pride of his heart, among 
other things, by renewing the war with Ludwig the Bavarian. For, in the 
year 1343, he hurled new thunders at the emperor ; and finding these to be 
contemned by Ludwig, in the year 1346, he devoted him again to execration 
; and persuaded the princes of Germany to elect Charles IV, grandson of 
Henry VII, for their emperor. A civil war would now have broken out in 
Germany, had not the death of Ludwig, in 1347, prevented it. Clement 
followed him to the grave, in 1352, famous for nothing but his zeal for 
exalting the majesty of the pontiffs, and for adding Avignon, which he 
bought of Joanna queen of Naples, to St. Peter’s patrimony. 


There was more moderation and probity in Innocent VI, or Etienne d’ Al- 
bert, a Frenchman, previously bishop of Ostia, who governed the church ten 
years, and died in 1362. He favoured his own relatives too much; but in 
other respects encouraged the pious and the well-informed, held the monks 
to their duty, abstained from reserving churches, and did many things 
worthy of commendation. His successor, Guillaume de Grimoard, abbot of 
St. Victor, 
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at Marseilles, who assumed the name of Urban V, was also free from great 
faults, if we except those which are almost inseparable from the office of a 
pope. Overcome by the entreaties of the Romans, he removed to Rome in 
the year 1367, but returned again to Avignon in 1370, in order to make 
peace between the king of England and the king of France, and died there 
the same year. 


He was succeeded by Pierre Roger, a Frenchman of noble birth, under the 
pontifical name of Gregory XI. He was inferior to his predecessors in 
virtue, but exceeded them in energy and audacity. Under him great and 


dangerous commotions disturbed Italy and the city of Rome. The 
Florentines, especially, waged fierce war with the Romish church, and were 
successful in it. To restore the tranquillity of Italy, and recover the territories 
and cities taken from the patrimony of St. Peter, Gregory, in the year 1376, 
transferred his residence from Avignon to Rome. One Catherine, a virgin of 
Siena, whom that credulous age took to be a prophetess divinely inspired, 
came to Avignon, and by her exhortations greatly contributed to this 
measure. But Gregory soon after repented of his removal ; for by their long 
absence from Italy the authority of the pontiffs was so fallen there that the 
Romans and the Florentines had no scruple to insult and abuse him in 
various ways. He therefore purposed to return to Avignon, but was 
prevented by death, which removed him from among living men in the year 
1378. 


After the death of Gregory XI, the cardinals being assembled to provide a 
successor, the Roman people, fearing lest a Frenchman should be elected 
who would remove to Avignon, demanded, with furious clamours and 
threats, that an Italian should be placed at the head of the church without 
delay. The terrified cardinals proclaimed Bartolommeo Prignani, who was a 
Neapolitan by birth, and archbishop of Bari, to be elected pontiff ; and he 
assumed the name of Urban VI. This new pontiff, by his coarse manners, 
his injudicious severity, and his intolerable haughtiness, alienated the minds 
of all from him, but especially the cardinals. These, therefore, withdrew to 
Fondi, a city in the kingdom of Naples, and there created another pontiff, 
Robert count of Geneva, who took the name of Clement VII, alleging that 
Urban was elected only in pretence, in order to quiet the rage of the people 
of Rome. Which of these was the legitimate and true pontiff still remains 
uncertain, nor can it be fully ascertained from the records and documents 
which have been published in great abundance by both parties. Urban 
continued at Rome ; Clement removed to Avignon in France. 


Thus the unity of the Latin church, as existing under one head, came to an 
end at the death of Gregory XI ; and that most unhappy disunion ensued, 
which is usually denominated “the great schism of the West.” For during 
fifty years the church had two or three heads ; and the contemporary 
pontiffs assailed each other with excommunications, maledictions, and 
insidious measures. The calamities and distress of those times are 


indescribable. For besides the perpetual contentions and wars between the 
pontifical factions, which were ruinous to great numbers, involving them in 
loss of life or of property, nearly all sense of religion was in many places 
extinguished, and wickedness daily acquired greater impunity and boldness. 
The clergy, previously corrupt, now laid aside even the appearance of piety 
and godliness, while those who called themselves Christ’s vicegerents were 
at open war with each other ; and the conscientious people, who believed 
that no one could be saved without living in subjection to Christ’s 
vicegerents, were thrown into the greatest perplexity and anxiety of mind. 
Yet both the church and the state received very considerable advantages 
from these great calamities. For 
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the very sinews of pontifical power were cut by these dissensions, and no 
art could heal them any more ; kings, too, and princes, who had before been 
in a sense the servants of the pontiffs, now became their judges and masters. 
Moreover, great numbers, possessing some measure of discernment, 
despising and disregarding pontiffs, fighting for dominion, committed 
themselves and their salvation to God alone, in full assurance that the 
church and religion might be safe and continue so, although without any 
visible head.c 


THE GREAT SCHISM OP THE WEST (1378-1417 A.D.) 


Clement was immediately recognised as pope in Scotland, Savoy, and 
Lorraine, afterwards in Castile (1381), Aragon (1387), and Navarre (1390). 
On the other hand Germany, England, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and 
Prussia remained on Urban’s side. 


The war between the two popes was not only waged with sentences of 
excommunication, but in Italy with secular weapons also. Urban declared 


that Queen Joanna, by her secession from his side, had forfeited the 
kingdom of Naples, and granted it in fee to Charles, duke of Durazzo. On 
the other hand Joanna, under Clement’s influence, took Louis, duke of 
Anjou, at that time regent of France, for her adopted son and successor 
(1380). Charles meanwhile in a short time made himself master of the 
whole kingdom, took Joanna prisoner in 1381, and had her put to death, 
when Louis appeared in Italy at the head of an army (1382). Charles 
continued to maintain his ascendency, and Louis’ death (1384) would have 
been decisive as regards Naples in favour of Urban and Charles forever, had 
not differences forthwith arisen between the two latter, which increased to 
such a degree, when the headstrong pope went in person to Naples, that 
Urban pronounced sentence of dethronement and excommunication against 
Charles, and was consequently besieged by him in the castle of Lucera at 
Salerno (1385). He escaped to Genoa (September, 1385) without becoming 
wiser. By the cruel execution of five cardinals he made himself still more 
hateful. After Charles’ death (1386) by his impolitic refusal to invest his 
son Ladislaus (or Lancelot) with Naples, he exposed this kingdom afresh to 
the danger of falling under the dominion of France. The capital city was 
already conquered for the young Louis of Anjou (1387), and the whole 
kingdom would have fallen to him and the French pope, had not Urban’s 
successor, Boniface IX, at the right moment, invested Ladislaus (1390) and 
rendered him his powerful support. With a view to secure the states of the 
church against Louis, Boniface granted many towns and castles in fee to 
powerful nobles, and thus roused afresh in Rome a struggle for 
independence, which kept him long in banishment from the city. True, 
Louis was forced to quit Italy altogether (1400), and Ladislaus remained 
king of Naples. But this restless agitation in Rome increased, and was even 
supported by Ladislaus, who wished to make himself master of the city. 


As the schism lessened the revenues of the popes and increased their 
expenses, so it caused a fresh aggravation of those church oppressions 
which were already intolerable. The French pontiff, Clement VII, was 
obliged indeed to exercise the right of presentation to ecclesiastical offices, 
to which now also were added the gratice exspectativce, according to the 
nod of the French court, upon which he was quite dependent ; but in return 
for this the church of France, so long as her grievances were not too loudly 


expressed, was delivered over as a prey to his extortions. Tithes vacantia 
and annates 
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were now the standing income of the papal cabinet. In addition to these 
Clement laid claim to the spoils of deceased prelates. His successor, 
Benedict XIII, wherever it was possible, surpassed him in these systems of 
imjDOverishment. 


So long as Urban VI lived, the Roman curia was advantageously 
distinguished in this respect from that of Avignon. His successor, Boniface 
IX, on the contrary, imitated all the extortions of his rivals in France, but he 
far surpassed them in the simony which was practised quite publicly by 
himself and the members of his curia, and was even defended without any 
sense of shame. Thus at the end of this period both obediences were 
groaning under the weight of persecution. England alone repeatedly threw 
off every papal oppression, and in 1404 Hungary also followed her 
example. 


In consequence of these church oppressions, which were the result of the 
schism, the religious scruples which were entertained with regard to it were 
strengthened, and earlier steps demanded for its settlement. The university 
of Paris in particular laboured with unshaken perseverance to bring the 
schism to a close. After she had long waited in vain for a sound agreement 
of the two popes betwixt themselves, she at last obtained permission from 
the court of France to interpose her opinion upon these events (1394). 
Benedict XIII, notwithstanding his promise made before his election, 
showed even less inclination than his predecessor to take serious steps to 
close the schism. To the urgent proposals of a French national synod in 
1395 he returned only an evasive answer. The university nevertheless 
persevered in her endeavour, and at length contrived that Charles VI, king 
of France, should join with the emperor Wenceslaus in forcing both the 
popes to resign (1398). 


The latter was in very truth too weak to keep his word ; moreover he was 
himself deposed by the secret machinations of his pope Boniface IX (1400). 
On the other hand, by the decree of a new national synod France withdrew 
from the obedience of Benedict ; Castile followed her example (1398), and 
this pope was kept a prisoner at Avignon. It was not till after the lapse of 
many years, and the breach of express engagements, that Benedict 
succeeded in regaining the church of France to his obedience (1403) by the 
help of the duke of Orleans, who at that time had won the ascendency at 
court. It was quickly manifest how little he meant to keep these promises ; 
but as the Italian cardinals imposed similar engagements upon their new 
pope Innocent VII, on his election in 1404, even only with a view to save 
appearances, it was necessary to open negotiations. The fruitlessness of this 
proceeding increased the general discontent ; France threatened her pope 
with a fresh withdrawal of allegiance (national council of January, 1407), 
when at length both the popes agreed upon a personal interview at Savona 
in September, 1407. Benedict appeared there in person ; however, Gregory 
XII went only as far as Lucca, and opened fresh negotiations for another 
place of con-gress. This public breach of promise roused the Roman 
cardinals; they for-sook their pope Gregory, and renounced their allegiance 
to him, at the same time that France withdrew from the obedience of 
Benedict. Benedict indeed escaped the imprisonment with which he was 
threatened, by flight to Perpignan ; but the cardinals of both obediences 
united at Livorno (Leghorn) and summoned a general council at Pisa in 
March, 1409, with a view to the termination of the schism. 


The schism with its church oppression furnished the impulse, the weakness 
of the papal see gave the long desired opportunity for an unbiased trial of 
the existing state of the church ; it led men to opinions which had 
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hitherto only been mooted in violent struggles with the popes, and so not 
without an appearance of passion and party spirit ; but now they struck root 
so deeply, even among the most faithful adherents of the church, that they 


could never again be entirely suppressed. Many an anxious gaze was turned 
backwards to the earlier and better ages of the church, in order to discover 
in its constitution the remedy for the scandals of the present. This was a 
problem of learning. Its representatives, the universities, particularly that of 
Paris, were listened to with eager attention, and attained 


an influence which was formidable even to the popes. This comparison of 
the present with the earlier ages of the church could not but lead to many 
convictions unfavourable to the papal see. 


True there were but isolated individuals who advanced so far upon this line 
of thought as to wish the papacy quite removed from the church as the 
source of all her evils. But even its truest adherents now acknowledged the 
immoderate extension of papal power, and the monstrous exaggeration of 
the papal dignity. They discovered in the bent of the papacy to secular 
power the prime cause of all mischief, and even to the schism, and they 
wished the times back again when the emperors could convoke synods by 
their own authority to strangle a schism at its birth. No less general was the 
discontent expressed against the papal church oppressions, and the wish to 
remove them by limitations of the papal power. Hitherto only adversaries of 
the popes, at open war with them, had appealed to a general council as a 
higher authority, but during the schism circumstances led to a general 
acknowledgment that such a council must rank above the pope. After the 
Council of Pisa was summoned to terminate the contest between the two 
popes, and set a limit to the abuses of papal power, the canonists vied with 
each other in demonstrating this new opinion so injurious to the papacy, of 
the superiority of general councils to the pope, and thus the papal system of 
the last century seemed to be threatened with total overthrow. 


A Bishop of the Fourteenth Century 


RELATION OF THE NATIONAL CHURCHES TO THE STATE 


The jealousies betwixt the ecclesiastical and secular tribunals arising from 
the immoderate extension of ecclesiastical jurisdiction still continued, but 
they began more and more to result in favour of the latter. In Germany the 
fundamental principle that secular causes belonged only to secular 
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tribunals had been recognised long before, even by the prelates, who were 
themselves temporal lords of the land ; it was, as a general rule, always 
maintained, though in individual cases the ecclesiastical tribunals 
continually overstepped their limits. But during the schism, the emperor 
Wenceslaus could only execute his decisions in things temporal, against the 
higher orders of the clergy, by deeds of violence. The cities continued to tax 
the excessive revenues of the ecclesiastical sovereignty. They either forbade 
altogether the increase of church property, or decreed that all fresh 
acquisitions should be alienated again in a year and a day, or required from 
the new revenues the customary taxes. Now that the parish priests, by their 
management of people’s wills, provided too well for themselves and for the 
church, it was determined that wills should only be made before the secular 
authorities. Paderborn even prohibited the multiplication of masses for 
souls. Still the popes wished to maintain a good understanding with the 
cities, and bind them to themselves by means of privileges. 


During the schism many concessions were made to the nobles also ; thus 
Boniface IX, in 1399 allowed Albert IV, duke of Austria, the jus primarum 
precum. The free Swiss by the priests’ law (Pfaffenhrief) in 1370 put an end 
to the encroachments of the ecclesiastical tribunals. In Italy the operation of 
the ecclesiastical tribunals, like the condition of the whole country, was 
very fluctuating. Under Ghibelline lords they were often quite suppressed. 
In France ecclesiastical jurisdiction had reached its greatest extension ; the 
kings connived at it, because they wished to keep their bishops well 
inclined to themselves, and knew how to tax any irregularities of the 
ecclesiastical tribunals. On the other hand the barons were continually at 
issue with the prelates on this point, and from both sides there were 
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Bit-Imbi opposite the old town and surrounded it with a strong wall and 
outworks. This town defended itself obstinately, but it was conquered, and 
those who would not submit were beheaded and their lips sent to Assyria as 
trophies of victory. The captain of the bowmen, Imbappi, who was a son-in- 
law of the Elamite king and had commanded in the city, fell alive into the 
enemy’s hands, together with the harem, the sons of the former king 
Teumman, and the rest of the population, and was led away to Assyria. 


This feat of arms appears to have been of great importance, for no sooner 
did it reach Ummanaldash’s ears than he fled from Madaktu into the 
mountains. The same course was followed by another prince (Umbahabua?) 
who had reigned in Elam for a time, before Ummanaldash, but, in face of a 
rebellion, had retreated to Bubilu. He too left his dwelling, and hid himself 
in the lowlying districts on the seacoast. Elam was now open to the 
Assyrian army, which made use of the opportunity to march into Shushan 
and there again consecrate Tammaritu king. But the latter perceived that it 
was only as a shadow king that he had been set up. When the Assyrian 
troops who had accompanied him withdrew to their own country with the 
greater part of the population as prisoners and an enormous spoil, he was 
completely undeceived and sought to prevent this impoverishment of the 
land by force. But he was unsuccessful. In the eyes of the Assyrians this 
was base ingratitude ; he was deposed and again carried off, and before the 
return march was finally entered upon, a regular drive was made over the 
whole of Elam, dur-ing which the chief towns were sacked. But no Assyrian 
garrison remained behind in the country, and there is no word of its 
permanent annexation. Immediately after the withdrawal of the Assyrian 
army, Ummanaldash II came out from his hiding-place and once more 
obtained possession of the government. 


unceasing complaints of usurpation. The remarkable negotiations which 
were instituted by command of King Philip of Valois with the prelates 
summoned before parliament (1329), owing to the king’s political aims, 
failed of their intended result. Immediately afterwards the clergy sought to 
establish their jurisdiction still firmer by decrees of councils. On the other 
hand a powerful resistance to these proceedings was being developed in 
parliament, which was now transforming itself into a standing corporation ; 
this was especially manifest from the time of Charles V. Henceforth 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction was not only confined to its proper limits, but 
parliament claimed a certain degree of superintendence over it, and drew to 
itself the right of decision upon many points, which were at that time 
universally held to be ecclesiastical. 


The earlier encroachments of the popes upon episcopal rights were still 
further increased by the fact that they now took to themselves entirely the 
appointment to ecclesiastical offices, and exercised the right of exemption 
in the highest degree, particularly during the schism. Thus the importance 
of the bishops in the church was small ; they compensated themselves for 
this by secular honours and worldly enjoyment. The oppression which fell 
upon them from above they knew how to discharge upon those below, and 
so the lower orders of the clergy groaned beneath intolerable burdens. 


MORAL CONDITION OF THE CLERGY 
The moral condition of the clergy could not fail to degenerate still more in 


this period, in consequence of the manner in which ecclesiastical offices 
were generally bestowed, the example which the papal court gave, and the 
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method in which the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was administered. In the 
chapters, where the stalls were for the most part benefices reserved for the 


nobles, as well as among the parochial clergy, there prevailed a depth of 
ignorance and an immorality which awakened indignation. The continued 
struggle of the synods against the dissoluteness of priests remained quite 
fruitless. The laity were only too glad to secure their wives and daughters 
from the sacerdotal ravishers, and accordingly favoured, at times even 
demanded, fixed alliances of their priests with concubines. Thus in many 
countries concubinage was publicly allowed among the priests, who were 
supposed to be too sacred for a matrimonial connection. The fines with 
which these excesses were visited by many synods were quickly changed 
into a welcome gratuity to the avarice of the bishops. Nevertheless, every 
attempt of the secular power to check these scandals was resisted by the 
church as an invasion of her rights. d 


THE GREAT COUNCILS OF PISA AND CONSTANCE; JOHN HTJSS 


The Council of Pisa, which was designed to heal the wounds of the divided 
church, unexpectedly inflicted upon her a new wound. On the 5th of June it 
passed a heavy sentence on each of the pontiffs ; for it declared them both 
to be heretical, perjured, contumacious, unworthy of any honour, and no 
longer members of the church. As the next step, the council created Pietro 
Philarghi of Candia sovereign pontiff in their place, on the 26th of June ; 
and he assumed the name of Alexander V. But the two pontiffs spurned the 
decrees of this council, and continued still to perform their functions. 
Benedict held a council at Perpignan, and Gregory assembled another at 
Austria, near Aquileia ; but fearing the resentments of the Venetians, he 
went first to Gaeta, where he threw himself upon the protection of 
Ladislaus, king of Naples, and then fled, in 1412, to Rimini. 


The church was thus divided among three pontiffs, who fiercely assailed 
each other with reciprocal excommunications, reproaches, and 
maledictions. Alexander V, who was elected in the Council of Pisa, died at 
Bologna in 1410. The sixteen cardinals, who were present in the city, 
immediately filled his place with Baltasare Cossa, a Neapolitan, who took 
the name of John XXIII, a man destitute of principle and of piety. From this 
war of the pontiffs vast evils arose which afflicted both the church and the 
state. Hence the emperor Sigismund, the king of France, and other kings 


and princes of Europe, spared no pains nor expense to restore harmony and 
bring the church again under one head. From the pontiffs it was found quite 
impossible to obtain any personal sacrifice for the peace of the church; so 
that no course remained but to assemble a general council of the whole 
church, to take cognisance of this great controversy. Such an assembly John 
XXIII, being prevailed on by the entreaties of Sigismund and hoping that it 
would favour his cause, appointed to be held at Constance in 1414. In this 
council were present the pontiff John, the emperor Sigismund, many princes 
of Germany, and ambassadors from the absent kings and princes of Europe, 
and from the republics. 


The principal object of this great council was to extinguish the discord 
between the pontiffs ; and this business was accomplished successfully. For 
having established by two solemn decrees, in the fourth and fifth sessions, 
that a pontiff is subject to a council of the whole church, and having most 
carefully substantiated the authority of councils, the fathers, on the 29th of 
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May, 1415, removed John XXIII from the pontificate on account of various 
offences and crimes ; for he had pledged himself to the council to resign the 
pontificate, and yet withdrew himself by flight. Gregory XII voluntarily 
resigned his pontificate on the 4th of July in the same year, through Carlo 
Malatesta. And Benedict XIII, on the 26th of July, 1417, was deprived of 
his rank as a pontiff by a solemn decree of the council. After these 
transactions, on the 11th of November, 1417, Otto Colonna was elected 
pontiff by the unanimous suffrages of the cardinals, and assumed the name 
of Mar-tin V. Benedict XIII, who resided at Perpignan, resisted indeed, and 
claimed the rights and the dignity of a pontiff till his death, 1423 ; and after 
the death of this obstinate man, under the auspices of Alfonso, king of 
Sicily, \Egidius (Giles) Nuiios, a Spaniard, was appointed to succeed him, 
by only two cardinals. He assumed the name of Clement VIII, and wished 
to be regarded as the legitimate pontiff ; but in the year 1429 he was 
persuaded to resign the government of the church entirely to Martin V. 


The things done in this council for the repression and extirpation of heretics 
are not equally commendable ; some of them, indeed, are quite inexcusable. 
Before the council sat, great religious commotions had arisen in several 
countries, but especially in Bohemia. There lived and taught at Prague, with 
much applause, an eloquent and learned man, by name John Huss, who 
acted as a professor of theology in the university and as a minister of holy 
things in the church. Vehemently did he declaim against priestly vices of 
every kind ; which was generally done in that age, and no good man 
disapproved it. He likewise endeavoured, after the year 1408, to detach the 
university from acknowledging as pontiff Gregory XII, whom Bohemia had 
hitherto obeyed. This gave great offence to the archbishop of Prague and to 
the rest of the clergy, who were devoted partisans of Gregory. Hence arose 
great hostility between Huss and the archbishop, which the former kept up 
and increased by his discourses against the Romish court and the vices of 
the clergy. 


To these first causes of hatred against Huss, which might easily have been 
surmounted, others were added of greater magnitude. First, he took the side 
of the Realists in philosophy, and, therefore, according to the usage of the 
age, goaded and pressed the Nominalists to the utmost of his power ; yet 
their number was very considerable in the university of Prague, and their 
influence was not small. Afterwards, in the year 1408, he brought it about 
that, in the controversy between the Germans and the Bohemians respecting 
the number of votes, the decision was in favour of the Bohemians. By the 
laws of the university it was ordained that in academic discussions the 
Bohemians should have three votes, and the other three nations but one. 
The university was then divided into four nations, but the Bavarian, Polish, 
and Saxon were comprehended under the general name of the German 
nation. The usage had been that the Germans, who far exceeded the 
Bohemians in numbers, gave three votes and the Bohemians but one. Huss, 
therefore, either from partiality to his country or from hatred of the 
Nominalists, whom the greatest part of the Germans preferred to the 
Realists, obtained, by means of the vast influence at court which his 
eloquence gave him, a decree that the Germans should be deprived of the 
three votes and should be bidden to content themselves with one. This result 
of a long contest so offended the Germans that a great multitude of them, 
with the rector of the university, Johann Hofmann, at their head, left the 


university of Prague and retired to Leipzig, where Frederick the Wise, 
elector of Saxony, founded a university on their account in the year 1409. 
This event 
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contributed much to increase the odium against Huss and to work his ruin. 
The Germans being ejected from Prague, Huss inveighed more freely than 
before against the vices of the clergy, and also publicly preached and 
recommended the opinions and the books of John Wycliffe, the 
Englishman. [See the history of England.] Being accused before John 
XXIII, in the year 1410, he was excommunicated by that pontiff. Spurning 
this thunder-bolt, he continued, with general applause, first by word of 
mouth, afterwards in various writings, to lash the sores of the Roman 
church and of the priest of every degree. 


This good man, who was in love with real piety, but perhaps had sometimes 
too much warmth and not sufficient prudence, being summoned to the 
Council of Constance, went thither on the faith of a safe-conduct given by 
the emperor Sigismund, with a view to demonstrate his innocence and 
prove them liars who talked of him as an apostate from the Roman church. 
And certainly he had not departed in things of any moment from the 
religion of his times ; but had only inveighed severely against the pontiffs, 
the court of Rome, the more considerable clergy, and the monks ; which in 
fact had the sanction of his times, and was daily done in the Council of 
Constance itself. Yet his enemies, who were numerous both in Bohemia and 
in the council, managed the procedure against him so artfully and 
successfully that, in violation of the public faith, he was cast into prison ; 
and when he would not, according to the council’s order, confess himself 
guilty, he was adjudged a heretic, and burned alive, on the 6th day of July, 
1415. Full of faith and the love of God, he sustained this punishment with 
admirable constancy. The same unhappy fate was borne with the same 
pious fortitude and constancy by Jerome of Prague, the companion of John 
Huss, who had come to Constance to support and aid his friend. He yielded 


at first through fear of death to the mandates of the council, and renounced 
those opinions which the council had condemned in him ; but being 
retained still in prison, he resumed courage, again avowed those opinions, 
and was, therefore, committed to the flames on the 30th of May, 1416. 


Before Huss and Jerome were condemned by the council, John Wycliffe, 
who was considered, and not altogether without reason, as their teacher, had 
been pronounced infamous, and condemned by a decree of the fathers. For 
on the fourth day of May, 1415, the council declared a number of opinions 
extracted from his writings to be abominable ; and ordered all his books to 
be destroyed, and his bones to be burned. Not long after, on the 14th of 
June, they passed the famous decree that the sacred supper should be 
administered to the laity under one kind of bread only, forbidding 
communion under both kinds. For in the preceding year, 1414, Jacobellus 
(James) of Mies, incumbent of St. Michael’s church at Prague, by the 
instigation of a Parisian doctor, Peter of Dresden, had begun to celebrate the 
communion under both kinds, at Prague ; which example many other 
churches followed. The subject being brought before the council by one of 
the Bohemian bishops, it considered a remedy to be required even for this 
heresy. By this decree at Constance, the communion of the laity under one 
kind obtained the force and authority of law in the Roman church. 


In the same year, the council placed among execrable errors, or heresies, an 
opinion of Jean Petit, a Parisian theologian, that tyrants might be lawfully 
slain by any private person. The party however, from whom this opinion 
came was not named, because he was supported by very powerful patrons. 
John duke of Burgundy employed assassins, in the year 1407, to murder 
Louis duke of Orleans. A great contest now arose, and Petit, an eloquent 
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order to justify his conduct he maintained that it is no sin to destroy a 
tyrant, without a trial of his cause, by force or fraud, or in any other manner, 


and even if the persons doing it are bound to him by an oath or covenant. 
By a tyrant, however, Petit did not understand the sovereign of a nation, but 
a powerful citizen, who abused his resources to the ruin of his king and 
country. The university of Paris passed a stern and severe sentence upon the 
author of so dangerous an opinion. The council, after several consulta-tions, 
struck at the opinion, without naming its author. The new pontiff, however, 
Martin V, from fear of the Burgundian power, would not ratify even this 
mild sentence. 


After these and some other transactions the council proceeded avowedly to 
the subject of a reformation of the church, in its ” head and members,” as 
the language of that age was. For all Europe saw the need of such a 
reformation, and most ardently wished for it. Nor did the council deny that 
chiefly for this important object it had been called together. But the 
cardinals and principal men of the Romish court, for whose interest it was, 
especially, that the disorders of the church should re-main untouched, 
craftily urged and brought the majority to believe that a business of such 
magnitude could not be managed advantageously, until after the election of 
a new pontiff. The new head of the church, however, Martin V, abused his 
power to elude the design of reformation ; and manifested by his commands 
and edicts that he did not wish the church to be purged and restored to a 
sound state. The council, accordingly, after deliberating three years and six 
months, broke up on the 22nd of April, 1418, leaving the matter 
unaccomplished, and putting off that reformation, which all good men 
devoutly wished, to a council which should be called five years afterwards. 


Martin V, being admonished on the subject, after a long delay appointed this 
other council to be held at Pavia ; and afterwards removed it to Siena, and 
lastly to Bale. But at its very commencement, on the 21st February, 1431, 
he died ; and was succeeded, in the month of March, by Gabriel 
Condolmieri, a Venetian, and bishop of Siena, who took the name of 
Eugenius IV. He sanctioned all that Martin had decreed about holding the 
council at Bale ; and accordingly it commenced on the 23rd a Priest in his 
Mantlk of Office, 1400 of July, 1431, under the presidency of Cardinal 
Julian, as representative of the pontiff. Two objects especially were 
assigned to this celebrated council : first, a union between the Greeks and 
the Latins ; and secondly, the reformation of the church, both in its ” head 


and its members,” according to the resolution adopted in the Council of 
Constance. Now that the head, namely the sovereign pontiff, and all 
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the members of the church, that is the bishops, priests, and monks, were in a 
very unsound state no one doubted. But when the fathers, by the very form 
of the council, by its mode and order of proceeding, and by its first decrees, 
showed an intention of performing in earnest what was expected of them, 
Eugenius IV became uneasy for a corrupt church under such physicians, 
and twice attempted to dissolve the council. This the fathers most firmly 
resisted ; and they showed by the decrees of the Council of Constance, and 
by other arguments, that the council was superior in authority to a pontiff. 
This first contest between the pontiff and the council was brought to a close 
in the month of November, 1433 ; for the pontiff silently gave up the point, 
and in the month of December, by letters sent from Rome, gave the council 
his approbation. 


After this the council prosecuted with energy the business upon which it 
had entered. The legates of the Roman pontiff were now admitted ; but not 
until they had promised under oath to obey the decrees of the council, and 
particularly the decrees of the Council of Constance, asserting the dominion 
and jurisdiction of councils over the pontiffs. These very decrees of 
Constance, so odious to the pontiffs, were renewed in a public meeting of 
the fathers on the 26th of June, 1434. And on the 9th of June, 1435, annates, 
as they were called, were abolished, the pontifical legates in vain opposing 
it. On the 25th of March, 1436, a profession of faith was read, intended for 
the pope himself on the day of his election. The number of cardinals was 
reduced to twenty-four; and expectatives, reservations, and provisions were 
abolished. 


Other things coming on little agreeable to the pontiff, Eugenius concluded 
that this very audacious and troublesome council must either be removed 
into Italy or be curbed by another council in opposition to it. Therefore, 


when these fathers decreed, on May 7th, 1437, that on account of the 
Greeks the council should be held either at Bale, or Avignon, or in some 
city of Savoy, the pontiff, on the contrary, by his legates, decided that the 
council should be held in Italy. Neither party would revoke its decision. 
Hence a violent conflict, from this time onward, existed between the pontiff 
and the council. On the 26th of July, 1437, the council ordered the pontiff to 
appear before them at Bale, and give account of his conduct. The pontiff, on 
the other hand, dissolved the council, and appointed another at Ferrara. But 
the fathers, with the approbation of the emperor, the king of France, and 
other princes, continued their deliberations at Bale ; and on the 28th of 
September of the same year pronounced the pontiff contumacious for not 
obeying the decree of a council. 


On the 10th of January of the next year, 1438, Eugenius IV, in person, 
opened the council which he had summoned to meet at Ferrara ; and in the 
second session of it excommunicated the fathers assembled at Bale. The 
chief business of this council was to negotiate a union between the Greeks 
and Latins. The Greek emperor himself, Joannes Palseologus, the patriarch 
of Constantinople, Joseph, and the principal theologians and bishops of the 
nation had come personally to Italy, in order to facilitate the success of this 
important negotiation. For the Greeks, now reduced to extremities by the 
Turks, indulged the hope that if their disagreements with the Roman pontiff 
were removed the Latins would afford them succour. The business 
proceeded tardily, and with little success at Ferrara; but afterwards rather 
better at Florence. For Eugenius in the beginning of the year 1439, on 
account of the pestilence at Ferrara, had ordered the council to remove to 
Florence. The fathers at Bale, provoked by these and other acts of Eugenius, 
proceeded on the 25th of June, 1439, to deprive him of the pontificate ; but 
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this bold procedure of theirs was not approved by the kings and princes of 
Europe. Eugenius, on the 4th of September, by a very severe bull 
anathematised the Basilian fathers and rescinded all their acts. Despising 


these thunders, on the 17th of September, 1439, they elected a new pontiff, 
Amadeus, duke of Savoy, who then led a retired life at Ripaille on the 
Leman Lake (Lake of Geneva). He assumed the name of Felix V. 


Thus the lamentable schism, which had been extinguished after so much 
labour and toil at Constance, returned with new and greater misfortunes. 
For there were not only two pontiffs mutually condemning each other, but 
likewise, what was worse, two opposing councils, that of Bale and that of 
Florence. The greater part of the church, indeed, adhered to Eugenius ; but 
most of the universities, and particularly the first among them, that of Paris, 
as well as some kingdoms and provinces, chose to follow Felix V. The 
Council of Bale continued to deliberate and to pass laws and decrees till the 
year 1443, notwithstanding all the opposition of Eugenius and his 
adherents. And although the fathers separated in that year, they nevertheless 
publicly declared that the council was not at an end, but would assemble 
again at a proper time, either at Bale, or Lyons, or Lausanne. The Council 
of Florence was chiefly occupied in settling the disputes between the Latins 
and the Greeks. This great business was committed to selected individuals 
of both parties. The principal one on the part of the Greeks was Bessarion, a 
very learned man, who was afterwards admitted into the order of cardinals 
in the Roman church. This man, being gained by the favours bestowed on 
him by the pontiff, exerted his influence, and the pontiff employed rewards, 
threats, and promises to induce the other Greeks to accede to the proposed 
terms of accommodation, and to acknowledge that the Holy Spirit 
proceeded also from the Son, that departed souls undergo a purgation by 
fire before they are admitted to the vision of God, that bread which is 
without leaven may be used in the sacred supper, and lastly, what was most 
important of all, that the Roman pontiff is the head and the judge of the 
church universal. One of the Greeks, Mark of Ephesus, could not be 
persuaded, by entreaties or by bribes, to give his assent. After all, this 
peace, which was extorted by various artifices, was not stable. For the 
Greeks, on returning to Constantinople, stated to their fellow-citizens that 
everything had been carried at Florence by fraud, and they resumed their 
hostility. The Council of Florence itself put an end to its deliberations on 
the 26th of April, 1442. There were also negotiations in this council for 
bringing the Armenians, and the Jacobites, but especially the Abyssinians, 


But Asshurbanapal was not satisfied with this non possum and this time he 
sent Tammaritu himself as ambassador with another demand. The oracle he 
had asked from the goddess of Erech had enjoined on him to fetch back the 
image of the goddess Nana, which had been carried off to Elam centuries 
before. It will be remembered that this oracle had already served as an 
excuse to draw Ummanigash into a war. It was now again made use of. But 
Ummanaldash, no more than his predecessor, could comply with the 
demand without setting throne and life at stake. No other choice remained 
for him than to try the fortune of war. 


The war proceeded as it had the first time, but was conducted with more 
energy and certainly lasted longer. Bit-Imbi was again taken, then the Rashi 
country and the city of Khamanu with its territory, a conquest which the 
Assyrians thought important enough to be perpetuated in a relief. Although 
all this was only frontier territory, Ummanaldash thought it advisable to 
leave Madaktu, the western capital of his country, and to retreat to Dur- 
Undasi, a town on the farther side of tlie Ulai, but west of the rive^- Ididi, 
which formed a strong natural defence. Thus he abandoned a great part of 
his country, but even there he did not feel himself safe and crossed the Ididi 
that he might range his troops behind it in order of battle. The Assyrians 
pursued their triumphal march, took one town after the other, and at last 
came to Dur-Undasi. But here the army refused to go farther, and two days 
went by before they could make up their minds to cross tlie apparently 
dangerous river. However, in the nick of time, Ishtar of Arbela, the warlike 
goddess, whose priesthood doubtless accompanied the army witli a portable 
sanctuary or ark, sent one of her seers a dream in which she promised hor 
help, and this restored the army’s courage. The crossing was a success, the 
army of 
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Uniinauiildiish \v:i.s beaten, and twelve Elamite provinces east of the Ididi 
with fourteen royal f,‘ities and a number of smaller places were abandoned 
to destruction. 


into union with the Romish church; which were attended with the same 
result as those respecting the Greeks. 


The author of this new pontifical schism, Eugenius IV, died in the month of 
February, 1447, and was succeeded in the month of March by Nicholas V, 
who was previously Tommaso Parentucelli of Sarzana, bishop of Bologna, a 
man of learning himself and a great patron of learning, and likewise 
moderate in temper and disposed for peace. Under him, by means of the 
persevering labours and efforts of the kings and princes of Europe, 
especially of the king of France, tranquillity was restored to the Latin 
church. For Felix V, on the 9th of April,” 1449, himself resigned the 
supremacy of the church, and retired to his former quiet at Ripaille ; and the 
Basilian fathers, being assembled on the 16th of April at Lausanne, ratified 
his voluntary abdication, and by a solemn decree directed the whole church 
to obey Nicholas only. On the 18th of June Nicholas promulgated this 
pacification ; and, at the same time, confirmed by his sanction the acts and 
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decrees of the Council of Bale. This Nicholas was particularly distinguished 
for his love of literature and the arts, which he laudably exerted himself to 
advance and encourage in Italy, especially by means of the Greeks that 
came from Constantinople. He died on the 24th of March, 1455, principally 
from grief, occasioned by the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, c 


At this date Milman closes his splendid work on The History of Latin 
Christianity. It will be profitable to quote his summing up of the point 
reached by Nicholas V, eight and a half centuries after Gregory the Great. 


00 


MILMAN ON NICHOLAS V AND THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


The pontificate of Nicholas V is the culminating point of Latin Christianity. 
The papal power indeed had long reached its zenith. From Innocent IIT to 
Boniface VIII it had begun its decline. But Latin Christianity was alike the 
religion of the popes and of the councils which contested their supremacy. It 
was as yet no more than a sacerdotal strife whether the pope should 
maintain an irresponsible autocracy, or be limited and controlled by an 
ubiquitous, aristocratic senate. The most ardent reformers looked no further 
than to strengthen the hierarchy. The prelates were determined to 
emancipate themselves from the usurpations of the pope, as to their 
elections, their arbitrary taxation by Rome, the undermining of their 
authority by perpetual appeals ; but they had no notion of relaxing in the 
least the ecclesiastical domination. It was not that Christendom might 
govern itself, but that themselves might have a more equal share in the 
government. They were as jealously attached as the pope to the creed of 
Latin Christianity. The council, not the pope, burned John Huss. Their 
concessions to the Bohemians were extorted from their fears, not granted by 
their liberality. The Vulgate was their Bible, the Latin service their 
exclusive liturgy, the Canon Law their code of jurisprudence. 


Latin Christianity had yet to discharge some part of its mission. It had to 
enlighten the world with letters, to adorn it with arts. It had hospitably to 
receive (a gift fatal in the end to its own dominion) and to promulgate to 
mankind the poets, historians, philosophers of Greece. It had to break down 
its own idols, the schoolmen, and substitute a new idolatry, that of classical 
literature. It had to perfect Christian art. Already Christian architecture had 
achieved some of its wonders. The venerable Lateran and St. Paul’s without 
the Walls, the old St. Peter’s, St. Mark’s at Venice and Pisa, Strasburg and 
Cologne, Rheims and Bourges, York and Lincoln, stood in their majesty. 
Christian painting, and even Christian sculpture, were to rise to their 
untranscended excellence. 


The choice of Nicholas V was one of such singular felicity for his time that 
it cannot be wondered if his admirers looked on it as overruled by the Holy 
Spirit. ” Who would have thought in Florence,” so said Nicholas to his 
biographer Vespasiano,e ” that a priest who rang the bells should become 
supreme pontiff ? ” Yet it seems to have been a happy accident. In Nicholas 
V, in three short years, the pope had become again a great Italian potentate. 


The pilgrims carried back throughout Europe accounts of the resuscitated 
majesty of the Roman pontificate, the unsullied personal dignity of the 
pope, the re-enthronement of religion in the splendid edifices, which were 
either building or under restoration. Nicholas V was to behold, as it were, 
the final act of homage to the popedom, from the majesty of the empire. He 
was to be the last pontiff who was to crown at Rome the successor of 
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Charlemagne ; Frederick III the last emperor who was so to receive his 
crown from the hands of the pope. 


Now came that event which, however foreseen by the few wiser prophetic 
spirits, burst on Europe and on Christendom with the stunning and 
appalling effect of absolute suddenness @@@ the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks. On no two European minds did this disaster 
work with more profound or more absorbing terror than on Pope Nicholas 
V and JEneaa Sylvius (Enea Silvio Piccolomini) ; nor could anyone allege 
more sound reasons for that terror than the pope and the bishop of Siena. 
Who could estimate better than iEneas, from his intimate knowledge of all 
the countries of Europe, of Italy, Germany, France, England, the extent of 
the danger which impended over the Latin world? Never since its earlier 
outburst might Mohammedanism seem so likely to subjugate if not to 
swallow up distracted and disunited Christendom, as under the Turks. By 
sea and land they were equally formidable. If Christendom should resist, on 
what frontier? All were menaced, all in danger. What city, what kingdom, 
would arrest the fierce, the perpetual invasion? From this period throughout 
the affairs of Germany (at Frankfort he preached a crusade) to the end of his 
legatine power, of his cardinalate, of his papacy, of his life, this was the one 
absorbing thought, one passion, of iEneas Sylvius. The immediate advance 
of the victorious Muhammed through Hungary, Dalmatia, to the border, the 
centre of Italy, was stopped by a single fortress, Belgrade ; by a preacher, 
John Capistrano ; by a hero, John Hunyady. But it was not till, above a 
century later, when Don John of Austria, at Lepanto by sea, and John 


Sobieski, before Vienna, by land, broke the spell of Mohammedan 
conquest, that Europe or Christendom might repose in security. 


The death of Nicholas V was hastened, it was said, by the taking of 
Constantinople. Grief, shame, fear, worked on a constitution broken by the 
gout. But Nicholas V foresaw not that in remote futurity the peaceful, not 
the warlike, consequences of the fall of Constantinople would be most fatal 
to the popedom €€€ that what was the glory of Nicholas V would 
become among the foremost causes of the ruin of mediaeval religion ; that it 
would aid in shaking to the base and in severing forever the majestic unity 
of Latin Christianity. 


Nicholas V aspired to make Italy the domicile, Rome the capital, of letters 
and arts. No sooner was Nicholas pope than he applied himself to the 
foundation of the Vatican library. Five thousand volumes were speedily 
collected. The wondering age boasted that no such library had existed since 
the days of the Ptolemies. 


The scholars of Italy flocked to Rome, each to receive his task from the 
generous pope, who rewarded their labours with ample payment. He 
seemed determined to enrich the West with all that survived of Grecian 
literature. The fall of Constantinople, long threatened, had been preceded by 
the immigration of many learned Greeks. France, Germany, even England, 
the Byzantine Empire, Greece, had been ransacked by industrious agents 
for copies of all the Greek authors. No branch of letters was without its 
interpreters. 


To Nicholas V, Italy, or rather Latin Christianity, mainly owes her age of 
learning, as well as its fatal consequence to Rome and to Latin Christianity, 
which in his honest ardour he would be the last to foresee. It was the 
splendid vision of Nicholas V that this revival of letters, which in certain 
circles became almost a new religion, would not be the bond-slave but the 
handmaid or willing minister of the old. Latin Christianity was to 
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array itself in all the spoils of the ancient world, and so maintain (there was 
nothing of policy in his thought) her dominion over the mind of man. But 
Rome under Nicholas V was not to be the centre of letters alone ; she was 
also to resume her rank as the centre of art, more especially of architectural 
magnificence. Rome was to be again as of old the lawgiver of civilisation ; 
pilgrims from all parts of the world, from curiosity, for business, or from 


religion, were to bow down before the confessed supremacy of her splendid 
works. 


The pope was to be a great sovereign prince, but above the sovereign prince 
he was to be the successor of St. Peter. Rome was to be at once the strong 
citadel, and the noblest sanctuary in the world, un-assailable by her enemies 
both without and within from her fortifications ; commanding the world to 
awe by the unrivalled majesty of her churches. The Jubilee had poured 
enormous wealth into the treasury of the pope ; his ordinary revenues, both 
from the papal territory and from Christendom at large, began to flow in 
with peace and with the revival of his authority. That wealth was all 
expended with the most liberal magnificence. Already had it dawned upon 
the mind of Nicholas V that the cathedral of the chief of the apostles ought 
to rival, or to surpass, all the churches in Christendom in vastness and 
majesty. It was to be entirely rebuilt from its foundations. Julius II and Leo 
X did but accomplish the design of Nicholas V. 


Thus in Nicholas V closed one great age of the papacy. In Nicholas the 
sovereign Italian prince and the pontiff met in serene and amicable dignity; 
he had no temptation to found a princely family. But before long the pontiff 
was to be lost in the sovereign prince. Nor was it less evident that the 


exclusive dominion of Latin Christianity was drawing to a close, though 
nearly a century might elapse before the final secession of Teutonic 
Christianity, and the great permanent division of Christendom. Each 
successive pontificate might seem determined to advance, to hasten that still 
slow but inevitable revolution: the audacious nepotism of Sixtus IV, the 
wickednesses of Alexander VI, which defy palliation ; the wars of Julius II, 
with the hoary pope at the head of ferocious armies ; the political intrigues 
and disasters of Clement VII. & 


A Pope of the Fifteenth Century 


POPES TO 1503 


Nicholas’ successor, Alfonso Borgia (Borja), a Spaniard, whose pontifical 
name was Calixtus III, performed nothing great or splendid, if no account 
be taken of his anxiety to urge Christian princes upon a war against the 
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Turks. He died in the year 1458. Much more celebrated was his successor, 
^Eneas Sylvius Piccolomini, bishop of Siena, who ascended the papal 
throne in 1458, and took the name of Pius II, a man of superior genius, and 
renowned both for his achievements and for Ins various writings and 
publications. 


Yet posterity would have accounted him a much greater man, if he had not 
been guilty of gross inconsistency. For after strenuously maintaining the 
rights of councils against the pontiffs, and boldly defending the cause of the 
Council of Bale against Eugenius IV, upon being made pontiff, he 


apostatised from himself; and January 18th, 1460, denied that a council is 
superior to a pontiff, and severely prohibited appeals to councils ; and in the 
year 1461 obtained from Louis XI, king of France, the abrogation of the 
pragmatic sanction, which was favourable to councils ; and finally, April 
26th, 1463, he expressed a public disapproval of all that he had himself 
written in favour of the Council of Bale, and decreed that Pius II was to be 
heard and obeyed, but that iEneas Sylvius was to be condemned. A short 
time after making this declaration he fell ill and died in the month of July, 
1464. 


Paul II, previously Pietro Barbo, a Venetian, who was raised to the chair of 
St. Peter in 1464, and died in 1471, performed some acts not unworthy of 
commendation, at least according to the views of that age ; but he also did 
many things that are scarcely excusable, if they are so at all, among the 
least important of which is that he made a jubilee year come once in every 
twenty-five years, in 1470. Hence his reputation with posterity has 
remained equivocal. 


The subsequent pontiffs, Sixtus IV, previously Francesco Albescola della 
Rovero, who died in 1484, and Innocent VIII,1 previously Giovanni 
Battista Cibo, a Genoese, who died in 1492, were of the middle kind, being 
distinguished as popes neither for great virtues nor for great faults. Each, 
fearing for Italy and for all Europe, from the power of the Turks, both 
prepared himself for a war upon them and very earnestly urged one on the 
kings of Europe. But each met with such obstacles as disappointed an object 
so dear to his heart. Nothing else was done by them with much pretension 
to true greatness. 


The pontifical series of this century is closed by Alexander VI, a Spaniard, 
whose true name was Rodrigo Borgia. He may not improperly be called the 
Nero of pontiffs, For the villainies, crimes, and enormities recorded of this 
man are so many and so great as to make it seem clear that he was destitute, 
we will not say of all religion, but even of decency and shame. Among the 
things charged upon him, though some may be false and others overstated, 
by his enemies, yet so many remain which are placed beyond all dispute as 
are sufficient to render the memory of Alexander execrable in the view of 
all who have even a moderate share of virtue. A large part of his crimes, 


however, originated from his excessive partiality for his children ; for he 
had four sons by a concubine, among whom was the notorious Cesare 
Borgia, infamous for his enormous vices, and likewise one daughter named 
Lucrezia; and he was intent solely on bringing forward and enriching these, 
without regarding honesty, reason, or religion.’ 


1 See Muratori, © © ad ann. 1478. Innocent VIII had lived so shamefully 
before he mounted the Romish throne that he had sixteen illegitimate 
children to make provision for. Yet on the papal throne he played the zealot 
against the Germans, whom he accused of magic, in his bull Summis 
desiderantes affectibus, etc., and also against the Hussites, whom he well- 
nigh exterminated. 
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The great object of Alexander through his whole life was to gratify his 
inclination for pleasure, his ambition, and his love of ease. When at length 
he had attained to the supreme spiritual dignity, he seemed also to have 
reached the summit of happiness. Spite of his advanced years, the exultation 
he felt seemed daily to impart to him a new life. No painful thought was 
permitted to disturb his repose for a single night. His only care was to seize 
on all means that might aid him to increase his power, and advance the 
wealth and dignity of his sons ; on no other subject did he ever seriously 
bestow a thought. This one consideration was at the base of all his political 
alliances, and of those relations by which the events of the world were at 
that time so powerfully influenced. How the pope would proceed, in regard 
to the marriages, endowments, and advance of his children, became a 
question affecting the politics of all Europe. 


The son of Alexander, Caesar Borgia, followed close on the footsteps of 
Riario. He began from the same point, and his first undertaking was to drive 
the widow of Riario from Imola and Forli. He pressed forward to the 
completion of his designs with the most daring contempt of consequences ; 
what Riario had only approached, or attempted, Caesar Borgia carried 


forward to its utmost results. Let us take a rapid glance at the means by 
which his purposes were accomplished. 


The ecclesiastical states had hitherto been divided by the factions of the 
Guelfs and Ghibellines, the first represented in Rome by the family of 
Orsini, the second by the house of Colonna. The popes had. usually taken 
part with one or the other of these factions. Sixtus IV had done so, and his 
example was followed by Alexander and his son, who at first attached 
themselves to the Guelf, or Orsini party. This alliance enabled them very 
soon to gain the mastery of all their enemies. They drove the house of 
Sforza from Pesaro, that of Malatesta from Rimini, and the family of 
Manfredi from Faenza. They seized on those powerful, well-fortified cities, 
and thus commenced the foundation of an extensive lordship. But no sooner 
had they attained this point, no sooner had they freed themselves from their 
enemies, than they turned every effort against their friends. And it was in 
this that the practice of the Borgias differed from that of their predecessors, 
who had ever remained firmly attached to the party they had chosen ; 
Caesar, on the contrary, attacked his own confederates, without hesitation or 
scruple. The duke of Urbino, from whom he had frequently received 
important aid, was involved, as in a network, by the machinations of 
Caesar, and with difficulty saved his life, a persecuted fugitive in his own 
dominions. Vitelli, Baglioni, and other chiefs of the Orsini faction, resolved 
to show him that at least they were capable of resistance. But Caesar 
Borgia, declaring that ” it is permitted to betray those who are the masters 
of all treasons,” decoyed them into his snares with profoundly calculated 
cruelty, and mercilessly deprived them of life. Having thus destroyed both 
parties, he stepped into their place, gathered the inferior nobility, who had 
been their adherents, around him, and took them into his pay ; the territories 
he had seized on were held in subjection by force of terror and cruelty. 


The brightest hopes of Alexander were thus realised €@ the nobles of 
the land were annihilated, and his house about to found a great hereditary 
dominion in Italy. But he had already begun to acquire practical experience 
of the evil which passions, aroused and unbridled, are capable of producing. 
With no relative or favourite would Caesar Borgia endure the 
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participation of his power. His own brother stood in his way ; Caesar caused 
him to be murdered and thrown into the Tiber. His brother-in- law was 
assailed and stabbed, by his orders, on the steps of his palace. The wounded 
man was nursed by his wife and sister, the latter preparing his food with her 
own hands to secure him from poison ; the pope set a guard upon the house 
to protect his son-in-law from his son. Caesar laughed these precautions to 
scorn. ” What cannot be done at noonday,” said he, “may be brought about 
in the evening.” When the prince was on the point of recovery, he burst into 
his chamber, drove out the wife and sis-ter, called in the common 
executioner, and caused his unfortunate brother-in-law to be strangled. 
Towards his father, whose life and station he valued only as means to his 
own aggrandisement, he displayed not the slightest respect or feeling. He 
slew Peroto, Alexander’s favourite, while the unhappy man clung to his 
patron for protection, and was wrapped within the pontifical mantle. The 
blood of the favourite flowed over the face of the pope. 


For a certain time the city of the apostles, and the whole state of the church, 
were in the hands of Caesar Borgia. He is described as possessing great 
personal beauty, and was so strong that in a bull-fight he would strike off 
the head of the animal at a single blow; of liberal spirit, and not without 
certain features of greatness, but given up to his passions, and deeply 
stained with blood. How did Rome tremble at his name ! Caesar required 
gold, and possessed enemies ; every night were the corpses of murdered 
men found in the streets, yet none dared move ; for who but might fear that 
his own turn would be next ? Those whom violence could not reach were 
taken off by poison. There was but one place on earth where such deeds 
were possible €€ that, namely, where unlimited temporal power was 
united to the highest spiritual authority, where the laws, civil and 
ecclesiastical, were held in one and the same hand. This place was occupied 
by Caesar Borgia. Even depravity may have its perfection. The kindred of 
the popes have often distinguished themselves in the career of evil, but none 
attained to the eminence of Caesar Borgia. He may be called a virtuoso in 
crime. Was it not in the first and most essential tendencies of Christianity to 


Still there was no intention of taking possession of the country, and when 
L’mmanaldash with the remnant of his army had gone farther into the 
mountains, and consequently there was no longer a dangerous enemy on the 
east side of the Ididi to hinder the operations on the west side, the Assyrians 
marched back into Shushan. There was the goddess for whose sake the 
whole expedition liad been undertaken. On former occasions, when 
Shushan had been taken, the object of the war was to set the Elamite 
pretender on the throne, then the restoration could hardly be demanded. But 
now Asshur was in arms against Elam itself, and consideration need no 
longer be shown. The goddess was brought back to Erech to her sanctuary, 
E-khili- anha, ‘* the house of power in the heavens,” and the king caused 
new and permanant sanctuaries to be erected for her. 


To all a])pearances and contrary to his practice, he had himself come to 
Shushan. At least, it is related that he clasped the hands of the goddess, that 
is, performed a religious ceremony in her sanctuary and that he also had the 
gratification of entering the palace of Shushan and seating himself on the 
throne of the hereditary enemy of Assyria. Elam was one of the oldest and 
most famous monarchies of Asia, and Shushan was the sacred city, the seat 
of the gods and the place of their oracles. In the treasure chamber of the 
royal citadel were heaped up all those valuables which the kings of Elam 
had collected ” down to the kings of those days,” and which had never yet 
been touched by a victorious enemy. No little of the treasure had been taken 
away by former Elamite kings from Sumer, Accad, and Kardunyash, and 
there was also a collection of valuables and jewels with royal insignia, 
which former kings of Accad, down to Shamash-shumukin, had presented 
to Elam in exchange for her help. All this, with all the glories of the royal 
palace, where a rich and splendour-loving court had resided, Asshurbanapal 
took with him to his own states. The very tombs of the kings were not 
spared by the conqueror : they were destroyed and exposed to the light of 
day; even the corpses were carried off, so that the shades had to wander 
about homeless. In order to mortify the enemy as much as possible, the 
Assyrian soldiers were allowed to desecrate those sacred forests, whose 
precincts no unhallowed foot might ever tread, and then to burn them. 


Whilst the Elamite war was still raging in the west, the Arabs had again 
arisen. Abiyate, whom Asshurbanapal had appointed in the place of Yauta- 


render such a power impossible ? And yet, Christianity itself, and the very 
position of the supreme head of the church, were made subservient to its 
existence. 


There needed, then, no advent of a Luther, to prove to the world that these 
things were in direct opposition to the spirit of Christianity. Even at that 
time men complained that the pope was preparing the way for antichrist, 
and labouring for the interest of Satan rather than the kingdom of God. We 
do not follow the history of Alexander in its minute details. He once 
purposed, as is but too well authenticated, 1 to destroy one of the richest 
cardinals by poison ; but the latter contrived to win over the pope’s chief 
cook by means of promises, entreaties, and gifts. The confection, prepared 
for the cardinal, was set before the pontiff himself ; and Alexander expired 
from the effects of that poison which he had destined for another./ 


Estimates of Alexander VI 


It is the pastime of historians to practise their technic impartially in 
besmirching the sanctified reputations of the saints of popular belief and in 
whitewashing the traditional villains. Alexander VI is too historic a 


[J Though Von Ranke/and others believe that Alexander VI was poisoned, 
Dr. Garnett a says : “His decease became the nucleus of a labyrinthine 
growth of legend and romance. Modern investigation has dispelled it all and 
left no doubt that his death was natural.” ] 
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monster to escape the efforts of some apologist, and in recent years Dr. 
Richard Garnett and Frederick Baron Corvo* have come to his rescue. The 
former praises his great shrewdness, his learning and vigour, and rinds him 
no worse than his times, which is at best damning with faint praise one who 
stood for St. Peter on earth. Dr. Garnett after his defence is however 
compelled to admit the following flaws in the pope’s character : a 


” Cardinal Borgia had simply bought up the Sacred College. Although 
Alexander’s election was without question the most notorious of any for the 
unscrupulous employment of illegitimate influences, it is difficult to affirm 
that it was in principle more simoniacal than most of those which had lately 
preceded it or were soon to follow. Men said that Alexander had bribed the 
French ministers; probably he had. He had been tortuous, perfidious, 
temporising under stress of circumstances. Unrestrained by moral scruples, 
or by any spiritual conception of religion, he was betrayed into gross 
sensuality of one kind, though in other respects he was temperate and 
abstemious. In the more respectable guise of family affection it led him to 
outrage every principle of justice. The general tendency of investigation, 
which utterly shattering all idle attempts to represent him as the model 
pope, has been to relieve him of the most odious imputations against his 
character. There remains the charge of secret poisoning from motives of 
cupidity, which indeed appear established, or nearly so, only in a single 
instance, but this may imply others.” 


In the same work Henry C. Lea & is more severe. ” It is no wonder that 
Rome had become a centre of corruption whence infection was radiated 
throughout Christendom. In the middle of the fourteenth century Petrarch 
exhausts his rhetoric in describing the abominations of the papal city of 
Avignon, where everything was vile ; and the return of the curia to Rome 
transferred to that city the supremacy in wickedness. In 1499 the Venetian 
ambassador describes it as the sewer of the world, and Machiavelli asserts 
that through its example all devotion and all religion had perished in Italy. 
In 1490 it numbered 6000 public women €€@ an enormous proportion 
for a population not exceeding 100,000. The story is well known, how 
Cardinal Borgia, who, as vice-chancellor, openly sold pardons for crime, 
when reproved for this, replied, that God desires not the death of sinners but 
that they should pay and live. If the diary of InfessuraJ is suspect on 
account of his partisanship, that of Burchard is unimpeachable, and his 
placid recital of the events passing under his eyes presents to us a society 
too depraved to take shame at its own wickedness. The public marriage, he 
says, of the daughters of Innocent VII and Alexander VI set the fashion for 
the clergy to have children, and they diligently followed it ; for all, from the 
highest to the lowest, kept concubines, while the monasteries were 
brothels.” 


And John Addington Symonds has been quite as emphatic : 


” To describe him as the Genius of Evil, whose sensualities, as unrestrained 
as Nero’s, were relieved against the background of flames and smoke which 
Christianity had raised for fleshly sins, is justifiable. An epigram gained 
currency : ‘ Alexander sells the keys, the altars, Christ. Well, he bought 
them ; so he has a right to sell them.’ Having sold the scarlet to the highest 
bidder, he used to feed his prelate with rich benefices. When he had fattened 
him sufficiently, he poisoned him, laid hands upon his hoards, and 
recommenced the game. His traffic in church dignities was carried on upon 
a grand scale, twelve cardinals’ hats, for example, were put to auction in a 
single day. This was when he wished to pack the conclave with votes in 
favour of the cession of Romagna to Cesare Borgia. Carnal sensuality was 
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the besetting vice of this pope throughout his life. His relations to Vanozza 
Catanei and to Giulia Farnese were open and acknowledged. These two 
sultanas ruled him during the greater portion of his career, conniving 
meanwhile at the harem, which, after true oriental fashion, he maintained in 
the Vatican.” 


JULIUS II 


A pope followed who made it his object to assume a position in direct 
contrast with that of the Borgias ; but who pursued the same end, though he 
took different, and from that very circumstance successful, means for his 
purpose. Julius II (1503-1513 a.d.) enjoyed the incalculable advantage of 
finding opportunity for promoting the interests of his family by peaceable 
means ; he obtained for his kindred the inheritance of Urbino. This done, he 
could devote himself, undisturbed by the importunities of his kindred, to the 
gratification of that innate love for war and conquest which was indeed the 


ruling passion of his life. To this he was invited by the circumstances of the 
times, and the consciousness of his eminent position; but his efforts were all 
for the church €€>@ for the benefit of the papal see. Other popes had 
laboured to procure principalities for their sons or their nephews ; it was the 
ambition of Julius to extend the dominions of the church. He must, 
therefore, be regarded as the founder of the papal states. 


He found the whole territory in extreme confusion ; all who had escaped by 
flight from the hand of Csesar had returned @@@ the Orsini, the Colonna, 
the Vitelli and Baglioni, Varani, Malatesta, and Montefeltri OOO 
everywhere throughout the whole land were the different parties in 
movement ; murderous contests took place in the very Borgo of Rome. 
Pope Julius has been compared with the Nep-tune of Virgil, when rising 
from the waves, with peace-inspiring Countenance he hushes A Friar of the 
Sixteenth Century their storms to repose. By prudence and 


good management he disembarrassed himself even of Csesar Borgia, whose 
castles he seized and of whose dukedom he also gained possession. The 
lesser barons he kept in order with the more facility from the measures to 
this effect that had been taken by Cgesar, but he was careful not to give 
them such cardinals for leaders as might awaken the ancient spirit of 
insubordination by ambitious enterprise. The more powerful nobles, who 
refused him obedience, he attacked without further ceremony. His accession 
to the papal throne sufficed to reduce Baglioni (who had again made 
himself master of Perugia) within the limits of due subordination. Nor could 
Bentivoglio offer effectual resistance when required to resign that 
sumptuous palace which he had erected in Bologna, and whereon he hud 
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known eulogy of his own good fortune ; of this he saw himself deprived in 
his old age. The two powerful cities of Perugia and Bologna were thus 
subjected to the immediate authority of the pontifical throne. 


But with all this, Julius was yet far from having accomplished the end he 
had proposed to himself. The coasts of the papal states were in great part 
occupied by the Venetians ; they were by no means disposed to yield 


possession of them freely, and the pope was greatly their inferior in military 
power. He could not conceal from himself that his attacking them would be 
the signal for a commotion throughout Europe. Should he venture to risk 
this? 


Old as Julius now was, worn by the many vicissitudes of good and evil 
fortune experienced through a long life ; by the fatigues of war and exile, 
and most of all by the consequences of intemperance and licentious excess, 
he yet knew not what fear or irresolution meant ; in the extremity of age, he 
still retained that grand characteristic of manhood, an indomitable spirit. He 
felt little respect for the princes of his time, and believed himself capable of 
master-ing them all. He took the field in person, and having stormed 
Mirandola, he pressed into the city across the frozen ditches and through the 
breach ; the most disastrous reverses could not shake his purpose, but rather 
seemed to waken new resources within him. He was accordingly successful 
; not only were his own baronies rescued from the Venetians, but in the 
fierce contest that ensued, he at length made himself master of Parma, 
Piacenza, and even Reggio, thus laying the foundation of a power such as 
no pope had ever possessed before him. From Piacenza to Terracina the 
whole fair region admitted his authority. 


PREVALENCE OF SECULARISM IN THE CHURCH 


It was an inevitable consequence that the whole body of the hierarchy 
should be influenced by the character and tendencies of its chief, that all 
should lend their best aid to the promotion of his purposes, and be 
themselves carried forward by the impulse thus given. Not only the 
supreme dignity of the pontiff, but all other offices of the church, were 
regarded as mere secular property. The pope nominated cardinals from no 
better mo-tive than personal favour, the gratification of some potentate, or 
even, and this was no unfrequent occurrence, for actual payment of money ! 
Could there be any rational expectation that men so appointed would fulfil 
their spiritual duties ? One of the most important offices of the church, the 
Pen-itenziaria, was bestowed by Sixtus IV on one of his nephews. This 
office held a large portion of the power of granting dispensations ; its 
privileges were still further extended by the pope, and in a bull issued for 


the express purpose of confirming them, he declares all who shall presume 
to doubt the rectitude of such measures, to be a ” stiff-necked people and 
children of malice.” It followed as a matter of course that the nephew 
considered his office as a benefice, the proceeds of which he was entitled to 
increase to the utmost extent possible. 


A large amount of worldly power was at this time conferred in most 
instances, together with the bishoprics ; they were held more or less as sine- 
cures according to the degree of influence or court favour possessed by the 
recipient or his family. The Roman curia thought only of how it might best 
derive advantage from the vacancies and presentations ; Alexander extorted 
double annates or first-fruits, and levied double, nay triple tithes ; 
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there remained few things that had not become matter of purchase. The 
taxes of the papal chancery rose higher from day to day, and the 
comptroller, whose duty it was to prevent all abuses in that department, 
most commonly referred the revision of the imposts to those very men who 
had fixed their amount. For every indulgence obtained from the datary’s 
office, a stipulated sum was paid ; nearly all the disputes occurring at this 
period between the several states of Europe and the Roman court arose out 
of these exactions, which the curia sought by every possible means to 
increase, while the people of all countries as zealously strove to restrain 
them. 


Principles such as these necessarily acted on all ranks affected by the 
system based on them, from the highest to the lowest. Many ecclesiastics 
were found ready to renounce their bishoprics ; but they retained the greater 
part of the revenues, and not unfrequently the presentation to the benefices 
dependent on them also. Even the laws forbidding the son of a clergyman to 
procure induction to the living of his father, and enacting that no 
ecclesiastic should dispose of his office by will, were continually evaded ; 
for as all could obtain permission to appoint whomsoever he might choose 


as his coadjutor, provided he were liberal of his money, so the benefices of 
the church became in a manner hereditary. It followed of necessity that the 
performance of ecclesiastical duties was grievously neglected. In this rapid 
sketch, we confine ourselves to remarks made by conscientious prelates of 
the Roman court itself. 


In all places incompetent persons were intrusted with the performance of 
clerical duties; they were appointed without scrutiny or selection. The 
incumbents of benefices were principally interested in finding substitutes at 
the lowest possible cost, thus the mendicant friars were frequently chosen 
as particularly suitable in this respect. These men occupied the bishoprics 
un-der the title (previously unheard of in that sense) of suffragans ; the 
cures they held in the capacity of vicars. Already were the mendicant orders 
in possession of extraordinary privileges, and these had been yet further 
extended by Sixtus IV, who was himself a Franciscan. They had the right of 
confessing penitents, administering the Lord’s Supper, and bestowing 
extreme unction, as also that of burying within the precincts, and even in 
the habit of the order. All these privileges conferred importance as well as 
profit, and the mendicant friars enjoyed them in their utmost plenitude ; the 
pope even threatened the disobedient secular clergy, or others, who should 
molest the orders, more particularly as regarded bequests, with the loss of 
their respective offices. 


The administration of parishes as well as that of bishoprics being now in the 
hands of the mendicant orders, it is manifest that they must have possessed 
enormous influence. The higher offices and more important dignities were 
monopolised, together with their revenues, by the great families and their 
dependants, shared only with the favourites of courts and of the curia ; the 
actual discharge of the various duties was confided to the mendicant friars 
who were upheld by the popes. They took active part also in the sale of 
indulgences, to which so unusual an extension was given at that time, 
Alexander VI being the first to declare officially that they were capable of 
releasing souls from purgatory. But the orders also had fallen into the 
extreme of worldliness. What intrigues were set on foot among them for 
securing the higher appointments! what eagerness was displayed at 
elections to be rid of a rival, or of a voter believed unfavourable! The latter 


were sent out of the way as preachers or as inspectors of remote parishes; 
against the former, they did not scruple to employ the sword, or the dagger, 
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and many were destroyed by poison. Meanwhile the comforts men seek 
from religion became mere matter of sale ; the mendicant friars, employed 
at miserably low wages, caught eagerly at all contingent means of making 
profit. 


While the populace had sunk into almost heathen superstition, and expected 
their salvation from mere ceremonial observances, but half understood, the 
higher classes were manifesting opinions of a tendency altogether anti- 
religious. How profoundly astonished must Luther have been, on visiting 
Italy in his youth! At the very moment when the sacrifice of the mass was 
completed, did the priests utter blasphemous words in denial of its reality! It 
was even considered characteristic of good society, in Rome, to call the 
principles of Christianity in question. ” One passes,” says P. Ant. 
Bandino,“1 ” no longer for a man of cultivation, unless one put forth hetero- 
dox opinions regarding the Christian faith.” At court, the ordinances of the 
Catholic church, and of passages from Holy Scripture, were made subjects 
of jest € the mysteries of the faith had become matter of derision. 


We thus see how all is enchained and connected @€€ how one event 
calls forth another. The pretensions of temporal princes to ecclesiastical 
power awaken a secular ambition in the popes, the corruption and decline of 
religious institutions elicit the development of a new intellectual tendency, 
till at length the very foundations of the faith become shaken in the public 
opinion./ 
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ben-Hazael as Assyrian vassal-king of Aribi, entered into negotiations with 
Natnu, prince of Nabathea, to whom Yauta had formerly fled, but who had 
at that time thought it safer to seek the friendship of Assyria. He now 
allowed himself to be persuaded to trouble the borders of the western 
provinces of A.ssyria, in conjunction with Abiyate. Lest the forces in this 
district should not be strong enough to face the joint attacks of the Arabs, a 
powerful army was despatched from Assyria to quell the rising. Arrived on 
the 25th Sivan at Khadata, which probably lay at the eastern extremity of 
this desert, the army pursued its way unchallenged to Laribda, a well- 
watered oasis, where the camp was lixed, and then marched on to 
Khurarina, not far from Yarki and Azalli, still in the same desert, where the 
first encounter took place. There the Isamme, the Bedouins, who worship 
the god Atarsamain and the Nabatheans, sought to stop the further progress 
of the Assyrian army, ])ut were defeated. The victors, having provided 
themselves with water from Azalli, marched on to Kurasiti. There again 
stood Bedouins 
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who worship Atarsamain, with Yauta-ben-Bir-Dadda and the men of Kedar, 
but they too gave way, and not only a rich booty, but Yauta’s gods and 
women, with his mother, fell into the Assyrians’ hands and were carried 
with them to Damascus. On the night of the 3rd Abu, after a rest of about 
forty days, the Assyrian army marched to the town of Khulkhuliti, south of 
Damascus, and in the mountain region of Khukkurina a battle was fought 
with the two sons of Te’ri, namely, the leaders of the rebellion, Abiyate and 
Aamu. Aamu was taken alive, chained hand and foot, and sent to Nineveh, 
where Asshurbanapal had him flayed. The remainder of the troops sought 
refuge in the hiding-places in the mountains ; but when the Assyrians set 
guard in all the surrounding places and cut off their supplies of water, they 
found themselves under the necessity first of killing their camels and then 
of surrendering themselves. They, too, were taken to Assyria, and thus the 
country was as though “inundated with Arabs and camels.” Yauta-ben- Bir- 
Dadda still kept the field with his troops ; but when disease and famine had 
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more or less in doubt. 
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Professor Rogers has well summed up an impression as to the cause of tl»is 
decline. After noting the glories of the reign in matters of literature, 
sciences, and art, and giving Asshurbanapal a full meed of praise as regards 
his attainment in tliis direction, Professor Rogers continues : 
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had become a world-empire. By the sword it had cleared the way for the 
advance of its trader, and opened up to civilisation great territories, some of 
which, like Urartu, had even adopted its method of writing. It had held all 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE SCOPE OF ITALIAN HISTORY: A PREFATORY 
CHARACTERISATION 


THE DARK AGE 


It has been observed again and again that the sweep of history is a 
continuous stream, and that all attempts to divide it into epochs are more or 
less arbitrary. Nevertheless, one cannot escape the tendency to classify, and 
memory is greatly aided by such arbitrary divisions. The largest and 
perhaps the most uniformly accepted of such arbitrary parcelling out of 
history is the classification into ancient, mediaeval, and modern. Everyone 
is aware that the general historian usually regards ancient history as closing 
either with the later decades of the fourth century, when the northern 
barbarians began their invasions, or, perhaps more generally, with the 
precise date 476, when the last emperor of old Rome was dethroned. The 
ensuing epoch, comprising a period of about a thousand years, is known as 
the mediaeval period ; which epoch is usually considered as closing with 
the discovery of the New World in 1492. The earlier centuries of this epoch 
are usually spoken of as constituting the dark age. 


Such a division is arbitrary, but not altogether illogical. It has been urged 
that Rome itself did not know it had fallen in the year 476 ; and that the 
Roman Empire — even the Roman Republic, in the phrasing of the time — 
went on, as the minds of contemporaries conceived it, uninterruptedly for 
many centuries after the date which we of later time fix for the quietus of 
Roman imperial life. But few things are better established than the fact that 
a clear conception of history demands a certain opportunity for the 
observation of events in perspective. In other words a contemporary 
judgment is rarely, if ever, the best judgment regarding any epoch. In the 
multiplicity of details that are thrust necessarily upon the attention of the 
contemporary observer, large proportions are lost, and a confused mass of 
little things makes the picture as unintelligible as is the large canvas of the 
painter when viewed at too short a focus. With the historical view, as with 
the painting, one must recede to a certain distance before gaining a 


measurably true conception. And so looking back through the vista of 
centuries one is able to observe very clearly that the time of the alleged fall 
of the Western Roman Empire was a time of real crisis in the sweep of 
historical events. The erection of the one focal date is, to be sure, a quite 
unjustifiable 
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marking of boundary lines, unless it be regarded in the same way in which 
one thinks of the parallels of latitude and longitude on the globe. It is a 
convenient milestone, nothing more. But the epoch which it marks, if not to 
be limited to the confines of a single year, is none the less a true epoch ; as 
no one can doubt who will consider the history of Rome in the aggregate 
during the first, second, and third centuries of the Christian era, and then 
will consider the history of the same city during the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries. Obviously, a vast change has come over the spirit of civilisation 
in this time ; the later centuries, contrasted with the earlier ones, may well 
be considered a dark age. 


We have already shown that during its period the eastern division of the 
later Roman Empire was the seat of a culture which found expression in the 
production of an elaborate literature. But the West during this period was 
under quite different auspices. Rome had ceased to be important as a centre 
of civilisation ; its chief citizens had removed to the city of Constantinople. 
Here in the West the half-civilised Herulians and Ostrogoths held almost 
undisputed sway from 476 till about the middle of the sixth century. Then 
for a century the Eastern Empire reasserted control over Rome and the 
legions of Narses and Longinus upheld the authority of the Byzantine 
emperors. But in 568 the Lombards under Alboin swept down into Italy and 
their supremacy was hardly disputed until the Carlovingians took a hand in 
Italian affairs, with the result that in 774 Charlemagne, capturing Desi- 
derius in Pavia, assumed the title of king of the Lombards and virtually 
ended the Lombard kingdom. 


In 781 Charlemagne crowned his son Pepin king of Italy, and in the 
memorable year 800 Charlemagne was himself crowned emperor of the 
West, reviving the title and a semblance of the glory of the old Imperium. 
Charlemagne’s successors retained nominal control over the empire, and 
disputed with the popes the real control of Italy. This warfare between the 
papal monarch and the emperors was a Salient feature of the later centuries 
of the epoch. The power of the church had increased slowly and insidiously 
until in the ninth and tenth centuries the bishop of Rome aspired to real 
kingship over Italy, — even over the entire empire. 


The five hundred years of Italian history outlined in this period contrast 
strangely (as has been said) in their world historical meaning with the half 
millennium of empire that preceded it, or with the other half millennium 
within which were comprised the events of the Roman commonwealth. 
Those earlier periods, as we glance back over them in perspective, bristle 
with great events ; whereas this later epoch shows a bare plane of 
mediocrity, if not of decline. Yet we must not think of these later centuries 
as representing a time of relapse into actual barbarism. It was rather an 
epoch when the decadent civilisation was struggling against complete 
overthrow on the one hand, while the new civilisation was striving to make 
itself felt, — striving as yet ineffectually as regards the higher culture, yet 
none the less preparing the way for the future germination of a new life in 
the old empire. 


There is no more fascinating effort open to the historian than to glance back 
through the mists of the centuries and attempt to penetrate the gloom of this 
dark age, and visualise its social conditions. At best such an attempt at 
reconstructing the distant past can be but partially successful. If it be true 
that ” we view the world through our own eyes, each of us, and make from 
within us the things we see,” as Thackeray tells us regarding our 
contemporary environment, vastly more distorted must our image be of any 
past events. Where the monuments, art treasures, and the literature of a 
great 
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civilisation have been preserved to us, as in the case of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, and Greece, and Rome, we have aids and accessories for the 
reconstruction of the picture that enable us to view our rehabilitation with a 
certain confidence. But where these mementoes of the past are lost or 
altogether lacking, the picture must, indeed, be a vague and uncertain one, 
— the foggy tracery of the impressionist as contrasted with the firm 
outlines of a Michelangelo. 


And such are the disadvantages that beset the task of reconstructing the 
image of Italy, or indeed of any other part of Europe, in the so-called dark 
age. It was a time when the wealth of the later empire had been transferred 
to the East. Western Europe was poverty-stricken ; and this practical fact, 
perhaps more than any other one cause, operated to prevent the construction 
of such monuments of architecture and of art as the earlier centuries 
achieved. We have seen illustrated again and again that the seat of the 
greatest civilisation is almost sure to be the commercial and monetary 
centre of the world ; and we shall see the same thing illustrated again with 
renewed force at a later day in Italy, when the gold of the Florentine 
tradesmen, the Medici, stimulates the art development of the later 
Renaissance. But in these post-imperial times Italy has no wealth in 
commerce, as compared with the new centre of the empire in 
Constantinople. Such Romans as remain in Italy are too poor to build 
palaces and amphitheatres comparable to those of their predecessors. They 
have enough to do to guard themselves against the invaders from the north. 
At best they can hardly repair the structures that the earlier civilisation has 
left them. We read that in Venice it was at one time made a legal offence, 
punishable with a fine of one thousand florins, to suggest any draft on the 
public treasury for repairing state buildings. According to the familiar 
tradition, the doge who finally had the temerity to violate the restriction, 
came before the council with the thousand florins in his hand when making 
the suggestion. This story illustrates the financial stress under which the 
Italian cities laboured even at a compar-itively late period of the Middle 
Ages. 


But it would be a very great mistake to suppose that the lapse in the 
material civilisation which undoubtedly took place in the later day of 
imperial Rome coincided with an entire change in the social conditions of 


the people. No trait in human nature is more fixed and more insistent than 
the tendency to cling to the ways of our forbears. Conservatism is the 
dominant motive of the mass of humanity. What our fathers thought and 
believed, we for the most part think and believe. The average man inherits 
his religion and his politics much as he inherits the colour of his eyes ; and 
has scarcely more likelihood of changing one than the other. In the sweep of 
the centuries, ideas and customs do change, to be sure ; but the changes, in 
so far as they pertain to long-standing principles or customs, are always 
slow and gradual. 


Geologists of the nineteenth century demonstrated, after long study and 
much argument, that there are no cataclysmic vaults in the sweep of the 
geological and biological ages. The lesson thus taught regarding nature at 
large is one which the sociologist might apply to his own would-be science 
with advantage. In particular this lesson should be called to the attention of 
the student of history who would have us believe that there was a sudden 
and catastrophic change in the mentality of the people of Italy in the fifth 
century a.d. No one who appreciates the true character of human progress 
will be disposed to believe, in the absence of confirmatory evidence, that 
the Italian of the sixth century differed very greatly in his desires and 
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tions from his grandparent who lived while Rome was yet nominally 
governed by an Italian emperor. The successive hordes of barbarians that 
swept down from the north took booty wherever they could find it, and 
impoverished the country, but for the most part they were not imbued with 
the spirit of wanton destruction. We may well believe that they looked 
rather with awestruck admiration akin to reverence upon the wonderful 
monuments of a civilisation so different from anything they had previously 
witnessed. We know that relatively civilised nations of the north sacked 
Rome in the sixteenth century more disastrously than it was sacked by their 
alleged barbaric precursors of the earlier millennium. Moreover, these 
invaders from the north were not omnipresent. They came and went at 
relatively long intervals, and there were some territories that they did not 
greatly molest. And the history of invasions everywhere goes to show that 
after the moment of initial conquest the barbaric vanquisher becomes, in 


tlie vast empire together by the sword, and not by beneficent and vmself-ish 
rule. Even unto this very reign barbaric treatment of men who yearned for 
liberty had been the rule and not the exception. That which had been 
founded by the sword and maintained by the sword would not survive if the 
sword lost its keenness or the arm which wielded it lost its strength or 
readiness. This had happened in the days of Asshurbanapal. He had 
conquered but little new territory, made scarcely any advance, as most of 
the kings who j)rec(‘ded him had done. He had not only not made distinct 
advances, he hiid actually beaten a retreat, and the empire was smaller. 
Worse even than this, he had weakened the borders which remained, and 
had not erected fortresses, as had Sargon and Esarhaddon and even 
Sennacherib, for the defence of the frontier against aggression. He had 
gained no new allies, and had shown no consideration or friendship for any 
people who might have been won to join hands with Assyria when the hour 
of struggle between 
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the Semites and the Indo-Europeans should come. On the contrary, his 
brutality, singularly unsuited to his period and his position of growing 
weakness, his bloodthirstiness, his destructive raids into the territories of his 
neighbours, had increased the hatred of Assyria into a passion. All these 
things threatened the end of Assyrian prestige, if not the entire collapse of 
the empire. 


The culture which Asshurbanapal had nurtured and disseminated was but a 
cloak to cover the nakedness of Assyrian savagery. It never became a part 
of the life of the people. It contributed not to national patriotism, but only to 
national enervation. Luxury had usurped the place of simplicity, and 
weakness had conquered strength. The most brilliant colour of all Assyrian 
history was only overlaid on the palace and temple walls. The shadows 
were growing long and deep, and the night of Assyria was approaching. 6 


matters of custom and thought, a follower rather than a leader of the 
vanquished. 


In the present case there can be no doubt that this rule held true. The nations 
of the north were gifted with potentialities that were rapidly developed 
through imitation of the southern civilisation. Long before the so-called 
dark ages ended, there began to be centres of civilisation in the north, and 
here and there a man of real genius — a Roger Bacon or an Abelard — 
appeared to prove the rapid forward sweep of the culture movement, since 
the highest genius never towers far above the culture level of its time. But 
this could not have come to pass if the invader from the north had entered 
Italy as an all-devastating eliminator of previous civilisations. He came to 
conquer, but he remained to learn the arts of civilisation. 


In a word, then, we shall gain a truer picture of the state of Italy in the so- 
called dark age if we think of it as differing not so greatly in the ideals of its 
material civilisation from the Italy of the Roman Empire. There is no great 
architecture, no great art, no great literature; but we cannot believe that 
there were absolutely no aspirations towards these antique ideals. When we 
recall how much that was known to be produced in the earlier day has been 
utterly lost, we need not doubt that there were some productions even in the 
field of literature, of which we now have no knowledge, that we would 
gladly reclaim from oblivion. The cacoethes scribendi is too dominant an 
impulse to be quite absent from any generation ; surely, human nature did 
not change so utterly in the dark age as to rout this impulse from the human 
mind. What chiefly did occur, apparently, was the direction of the literary 
impulse into an unfortunate channel — the channel of ecclesiasticism. This 
carried it to a maelstrom from which the would-be producer of literature 
was not able to disengage himself for many generations. A startling 
evidence of this is found in the fact that as Robinson x points out, there was 
no literary layman of renown from Boetius (d. 524 or 525 A.D.) to Dante 
(1265-1321 a.d.). 


Let us think, then, of the dark age as a time when Italy was impoverished ; a 
time when its material civilisation retrogressed ; a time when the stress of 
new conditions thrust some of the old ideals into the background ; but also 
as a time when the mixture of races was taking place that was to give new 


strength and fibre to a senescent people ; and to make possible the 
resuscitation of the old ideals, the rehabilitation of the old material 
civilisation, the regeneration of the race. 


I1 An Introduction to the History of Western Europe.” ] 
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The regeneration is not to be effected, however, for some time to come. The 
11th and the 12th centuries are at best to see only the dawning of the new 
day. 


Culture of the creative kind is still in abeyance in Italy ; there are still no 
writers of significance ; there is little art except as practised in the 
illumination of manuscripts, and as foreshadowed in the beginnings of 
architecture. Nevertheless, there is a germative culture. Here and there a 
knight brings back a book from the East — for this is the age of the 
Crusades. Here and there a monk pores over a classic manuscript. Virgil 
was read and copied all through the dark age, as we know from the 
incontestable evidence of extant manuscripts. There is no manuscript of 
Horace in the uncial writing of the early centuries, yet he too must have 
been read in the West, along with all the other Latin classics that have come 
down to us, else these works would scarcely have been preserved ; for the 
Greek authors alone found favour in the East. Still it is to be feared that the 
chief interest felt by many of the monks in the old-time manuscripts was 
directed towards the material on which they were written rather than 
towards the text itself. Hagiology often took the place of history and many 
an ancient manuscript has been partially preserved in palympsest, merely 
because a monk who wished to write the life of a saint was too careless to 
complete the erasure of the earlier writing. 


Contemplating the monastic life, through which it is often asserted the 
germs of learning were preserved in the western world in this dark age, one 
receives an impression of racial stasis which does not really accord with the 


facts. If the monks were the preservers of the feeble torch of learning, it was 
the wandering and warring hosts of the outside world who were preparing 
their generation to receive the new light when it should again burst forth. 
The Scandinavian and German hosts from the north invaded Italy en masse, 
from time to time, as we have seen, and successive bands of crusaders made 
Italy their highway when journeying to and from the East. Many of these 
invaders found the southern clime congenial and took up their permanent 
abode there. Thus the Normans established a kingdom in Italy, and if the 
other hosts settled as individuals rather than as nations, their influence must 
have been none the less potent in bringing about that mixture of racial 
elements which makes for racial progress. 


Equally important must have been the influence of the commercial spirit. 
The conquest of the Normans took from the Greek cities of southern Italy, 
Amalfi, Naples, and Gaeta, the commercial supremacy they had previously 
enjoyed. They were now superseded by Pisa, Genoa, and Venice. These 
cities kept fleets on the sea in constant contact with the East. As might have 
been expected, they led other Italian cities in power and influence, and were 
the first to show intimations of that quickening of life which presaged the 
new birth. 


THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


The first half of the thirteenth century furnishes additional chapters in the 
old story of the fight between emperor and pope. Frederick II, the present 
incumbent of the imperial throne, is one of the most picturesque characters 
of the Middle Ages. He is a man of extraordinary versatility ; master of 
many languages, including Greek and Arabic, patron of the arts, himself a 
poet, and what perhaps is most remarkable of all, considering his 
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scholarly proclivities, an advocate of the use of the vernacular out of which 
is developing a new Italian language. Frederick is far too broad and 
versatile a man to be confined within the narrow boundaries of the church ; 
hence his life is made up of a series of wrangles with the popes. Yet he 


upholds the religious liberties of his subjects in Sicily ; he prosecutes a 
successful crusade, and restores the influence of the western world in 
Jerusalem. He is under ban of excommunication when he undertakes this 
crusade, and now he is again denounced for having undertaken it. He rebels 
against the papal antagonism, and declares that he will wear his crown and 
uphold its authority despite ecclesiastical interference. We have seen like 
threats pronounced before, and have seen such an emperor as Henry IV fail 
to make good his menace. But Frederick adopts a novel plan which for a 
time proves expedient ; he colonises Luceria with a population of Saracens, 
which can furnish him a band of thirty thousand infidel warriors to whom 
papal authority means nothing. Notwithstanding this aid, however, he is 
barely able to hold his own against the pope in the long run, and he dies just 
at the middle of the century, worn out in middle life by endless warrings. 


During the ensuing half century Italy is little troubled by the emperors ; 
papal authority is at its height, but a disunited Italy consumes its strength in 
internal dissensions. The developing civilisation has gradually focalised 
more and more towards the north and now its centre has come to be 
Tuscany, — the same geographical location which furnished the pre-Roman 
civilisation of the Etruscans. Florence is coming to be the chief city of 
Tuscany ; it is the chief centre also of one of the most persistent and 
disastrous strifes that are convulsing Italy, — the warfare of the Guelf and 
Ghibellines. This dissension is in no sense confined to Florence, to be sure ; 
it includes all Italy and even extends beyond the national bounds. The 
factions war with varying success. In 1260 the Guelfs at Florence meet with 
a signal reverse at the battle of Monteaperto. But eight years later at 
Theliacozza, the Ghibellines under Conradin, the last of the Hohenstaufens, 
receive a most disastrous set-back. 


An important feature of the epoch is the steady development of the half 
dozen cities ; in particular the rivalry between the three chief maritime 
cities, Venice, Pisa, and Genoa. Pisa has more than held her own until now, 
but in 128-4 she receives her quietus in the duel with Genoa off the isle of 
Meloria ; henceforth, she must yield supremacy to her conqueror and to 
Venice. 


But, as has been said, the maritime cities no longer hold uncontested 
supremacy. Florence, ” The Flower of Tuscany,” though lacking the 
advantage of geographical position, is able, nevertheless, to take a place 
among the commercial centres ; thanks to her location on the highway 
between Germany and southern Italy, she perhaps profits more by that all 
essential mingling of the races to which reference has been made, than airy 
of her sister cities. Just at the close of the century the warfare of the Guelfs 
and Ghibellines receives a new development in Florence through the strife 
of the factions that come to be known as the Bianci and Neri ; the dispute 
which began as a mere personal strife spreads its baneful influence over the 
entire community. 


Notwithstanding all these dissensions, however, there is marked progress in 
civilisation during this century. The Italian cities can boast that their streets 

are paved, while the streets of Paris, the foremost city of the north, are mere 
beds of mud. The growing desire for education is evidenced in the founding 
of schools and universities in Italy. Just at the close of the century the since 

famous Palazzo Vecchio and the even more famous Santa 
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Croce were constructed. In the field of pictorial art there were also 
evidences of the new plane of culture to which Italy had attained, while 
scholarship found a worthy exponent in the celebrated Thomas Aquinas. 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


For about a half century Italy has been free from the intrusions of the 
emperors, but now early in the fourteenth century Henry VII crosses the 
Alps. Unlike some of his predecessors, he meets a rather hearty welcome 
from several of the cities and from the pope. The Florentines, on the other 
hand, do not welcome him, and his coming leads to the usual turmoils. His 
sud-den death — perhaps from poison — dissipates all the hopes based on 
the imperial presence. His successor, Louis of Bavaria, also comes to Italy 
and in association with the great general Castruccio makes war upon the 
Florentines, who have been forced much against their will to put themselves 


under the leadership of the duke of Naples. The Florentines hold their own 
fairly well against the outside invaders, but find themselves unable to 
tolerate the tyranny within their walls, and end by expelling the tyrant. 


A striking feature of the century is the abandonment of Rome by the popes, 
who retire to Avignon for more than seventy years, from 1305 to 1377, an 
interval famous ever since as the Babylonish captivity. During the absence 
of the popes the Romans fared but ill. Lacking the papal power which made 
their city a centre of world influence, they are given over to minor 
dissensions. The famous Rienzi — ” The last of the tribunes ” — makes an 
heroic effort to restore order just at the middle of the century, and for a time 
dominates the situation ; only to be overthrown ingloriously after a brief 
period of authority. 


In the north the Visconti make themselves dominant in Milan and interfere 
perpetually in general politics, striving to subordinate all Italy to their 
influence. Florence was brought into repeated conflicts with the successive 
rulers of this family, and it was in these contests that the great English 
general, Sir John Hawkwood came to the fore. Leader of a band of 
mercenaries, — soldier of fortune in the most literal sense of the word, — 
this famous warrior fought first against the Florentines, and subsequently in 
their service. Despite some reverses he gained a reputation which led 
Hallam to consider him the first great commander since Roman times. This 
estimate perhaps does Hawkwood something more than justice ; it 
overlooks the great Castruccio, to go no further. But undoubtedly 
Hawkwood was a redoubtable leader, and he was among the first of a series 
of condottioria who gave distinction to Italian armies during the ensuing 
century. 


Genoa and Venice are drawn into a disastrous warfare ; in fact the various 
dominant cities of Italy are almost perpetually quarrelling. Even the great 
plague which sweeps over Italy in 1348, despite its devastations — so 
graphically described by Boccaccio — serves to give scarcely more than a 
temporary lull to the dissensions. The insurrection of the Ciompi, the Great 
Schism, and the outbreak of the war of Chioggia are dissensions that mark 
the later decades of the century. 


But all these political dissensions sink quite into insignificance in 
comparison with the tremendous intellectual development of the time. As 
we have seen, the western world has been preparing for centuries for the 
development of an indigenous culture. Now the promise meets fruition. It 
required but the waft of a breeze from the East to fan. the smouldering 
embers 
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into flame. This vivifying influence came about partly through the 
emigration of large numbers of scholars from Constantinople ; a migration 
incited chiefly by fear of the Turks. These scholars brought with them their 
love of the Greek classics and stimulated the nascent scholarship of Italy 
into a like enthusiasm. Soon there began and developed a great fashion of 
search-ing for classical manuscripts, and many half-forgotten authors were 
brought to light. It became the fashion to copy these manuscripts, as every 
gentleman’s house must now have a library. The revival of interest came 
about in time to save more than one classical author from oblivion, whose 
works would probably have perished utterly had they been subjected to 
another century of neglect. Such an author as Velleius Paterculus, for 
example, is known exclusively through a single manuscript, which 
obviously must have escaped destruction through mere chance ; and 
everyone is aware how large a proportion of classical writers were not 
accorded even this measure of fortune. No doubt many authors were 
inadvertently allowed to perish even after this revival of interest, but the 
number must have been very small in proportion to those that were already 
lost. 


But the revival of interest in the works of antiquity was by no means the 
greatest literary feature of the time. There came with it a creative impulse 
which gave the world the works of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, not to 
mention the lesser chroniclers. Their work evidenced that spontaneous 
outbreak of the creative impulse for which the classicism of the East had 
been preparing. How spontaneous it was, how little understood, even by its 
originators, is illustrated in the fact that both Dante, the creator of Italian 
poetry, and Boccaccio, the creator of Italian prose, regarded their work in 


the vernacular as relatively unimportant ; basing their hopes of immortality 
upon their archaic Latin treatises, which the world promptly forgot. No 
better illustration could be furnished anywhere of that spontaneity of truly 
creative art to which we have had occasion more than once to refer. 


Nor was it in literature alone that the time was creative. Pictorial art had 
likewise its new beginning in this epoch. Cimabue, indeed, had made an 
effort to break with the crude traditions of the eastern school of art in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century ; his greater pupil Giotto developed his 
idea in the early decades of the fourteenth century, and gathered by him, the 
school of painters in Florence attempted, following their master, to go to 
nature and to reproduce what they saw. Their effort was a crude and 
tentative one, judged according to the canons of the later development ; but 
it was the beginning of great things. In architecture the effort of the time 
was not doomed to be content with mere beginnings : ” Giotto’s tower,” the 
famous Campanile, still stands in evidence of the relative perfection to 
which this department of art had attained. All in all, then, the fourteenth 
century was a time of wonderful development in Italy ; the clarion note of 
Dante has been called the voice of ten silent centuries ; it told of a new 
phase of the Renaissance. 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


During the fifteenth century Italy enjoyed a period of relative immunity 
from outside interference. An emperor was crowned at Rome in the early 
days of the century, to be sure, and there were various efforts at interference 
by other powers, including the coming of Charles VIII in 1494. But, as a 
general thing, it was the Italians themselves who competed with one 
another, rather than outside powers who quarrelled with Italy as a whole. 
The great 
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forces were, as before, the few important cities. These were forever 
quarrelling one with another. Pisa became subordinate to Florence, and the 
latter city waxed steadily in greatness. In Milan the rule of the Visconti 


continued till towards the middle of the century, when, on the disappearance 
of the last member of that important family, the house of Sforza came to the 
fore and took to itself the task of dictatorship. In Naples King Ladislaus, 
and later Queen Joanna II, maintained regal influence and made their 
principality a world power. Thus in the middle of the century the four great 
powers were Naples, Milan, Venice, and Florence. 


In these wars the mercenary leaders were much in evidence. These were 
men to whom fighting was simply a business, — a means to a livelihood. 
No question of patriotism was involved in their warfare ; they gave their 
services to the state that offered the most liberal payment in gold or its 
equivalent. Half a dozen of these men gained particular distinction in the 
fifteenth century. These were Braccio, Fortebraccio, Sforza Attendola, and 
his son Francesco Sforza, Carmagnola, Niccolo Piccinino, and Colleno 
Coleoni. These men were variously matched against one another in the 
important wars. 


Braccio and Sforza Attendola came into prominence in the papal wars, 
having to do with the Great Schism, and beginning about the close of the 
first decade of the fifteenth century. Braccio fought for Florence, and Sforza 
at first for Pope John XXIII, and subsequently for King Ladislaus of 
Naples, who at this time was the strongest ruler in Italy. This war concerned 
most of the powers of Italy, and involved Anjou and France as well. The 
death of Ladislaus helped to terminate the conflict, but at the same time 
precipitated a new war, by raising the question of succession to the throne 
of Naples. 


In this war of the Neapolitan succession Fillipo Maria, duke of Milan, 
upheld the cause of the house of Anjou, while Florence sided with Alfonzo. 
The chief scene of the war was in the north where the forces of Milan and 
Naples competed with those of Florence and Venice. It was here that 
Carmagnola (born Francesco Dussone) was given the opportunity to show 
his genius as a leader. He served first under Fillipo, but subsequently 
entered the service of Venice and acquired new honours as the opponent of 
his old employer. In later campaigns his chief opponent was Francesco 
Sforza. The tragic end of Carmagnola will be recalled by every reader. 


After the settlement of this war of the Neapolitan succession Fillipo Maria 
was soon embroiled again, this time with Pope Eugenius. The pope took 
refuge in Florence and the Tuscans, again supported by Venice, upheld him. 
Francesco Sforza now fought for the Florentines, his opponent, the leader of 
the Visconti’s army, being Niccolo Piccinino. But before the war was over 
the Visconti had gained Sforza back again. On the death of Fillipo the 
Milanese established a republic, avowing that they would never again 
submit to a tyrant. But necessity soon drove them to call on Francesco 
Sforza to aid them in a war against Venice, and their successful general 
presently usurped power, and established a new line of tyrants. In the later 
wars between Milan and Venice Colleno Coleoni appeared, and after 
bartering his services first to one party and then to the other, became 
permanently established as generalissimo of the land-forces of Venice in 
1454. 


One of the most striking features of this warfare was that it came to nothing. 
So many rival interests were involved, so kaleidoscopic were the shiftings 
of the various leaders, so utterly lacking is any great central cause of 
contention, that it is sometimes almost impossible to say where one war 
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ends and another begins. Each petty state is thinking of its own interests. 
And the only thing approaching a general principle of action is the fear on 
the part of each state that any other single state might gain too much 
influence over Italy as a whole. In other words the thought of maintaining a 
balance of power is in the mind of all such leaders as have no hope of 
making themselves supreme. As Florence at no time has a hope of 
becoming politically dominant, her efforts are always directed towards 
maintaining a balance of power, and where personalities do not enter into 
the matter, she tends in the main to champion the cause of the weaker party. 


But despite the interest which necessarily attaches to all these political 
jarrings, the really world-historical importance of Florentine history during 
this period has to do not with wars, but with the marvellous internal culture 
development. Already in the van of the Renaissance movement Florence 


Whatever our precise estimate of this criticism of Asshurbanapal, it is clear 
that the successors of that monarch were unable to sustain the traditions of 
their fathers. Assyriologists have recently restored to us the names of Bel- 
zakir-ishkun or Asshur-etil-ili, Sin-shar-ishkun, as the immediate successors 
of Asshurbanapal, the last named being the one who is believed to have 
been the occupant of the throne when the conquering hosts of Cyaxares 
finally razed Nineveh to the ground. 


It may fairly be presumed that there exist somewhere among the yet 
unrecovered treasures of Mesopotamia, inscriptions giving more or less full 
accounts of the destruction of Nineveh. But be that as it may, no such 
inscription has yet come to light; at least none such has been deciphered. 
There is an abundance of material in the various museums of Europe and 
America that has not yet been fully investigated. The reading of inscriptions 
in the arrow-head script is an extremely difficult task ; indeed, it has been 
claimed, perhaps half jestingly, by one of the greatest of living orientalists, 
that only four scholars in the world are competent to read securely Assyrian 
or Babylonian texts from the original clay tablet. Doubtless this is an 
exaggeration, but it is one full of suggestion as to the difficulties 
encountered by the would-be investigator of Mesopotamian history; and at 
the same time offering an explanation of the fact that so much material is 
awaiting its turn, and must long remain unpublished, notwithstanding the 
importance and interest of the historical secrets thus entombed. Possibly, as 
has been suggested, the story of the destruction of Nineveh may be among 
these secrets, but as to the validity of this surmise time must decide. 


Meanwhile the twentieth-century historian is but little better off than his 
predecessor of the times before the advent of modern Assyriology in regard 
to this particular problem. Whoever would picture to himself the destruction 
of Nineveh has no resource but to turn back to such classical accounts as 
that of Diodorus, giving whatever degree of credence he may choose to the 
details of the story. One qualification, however, may be added. We at least 
are tolerably sure, as our predecessors could not be, that the last ruler of 
Nineveh did not bear the name which classical tradition ascribed to him. 
Just as there was no Ninus, founder of Nineveh, so there was no 
Sardanapalus last ruler of that famous city. In regard to this detail, tradition 
was at fault here as so often elsewhere. None the less will the name of 


holds her proud position securely throughout the fifteenth century, and is 
incontestably the culture centre of the world. 


This was the age of the Medici. It was then that Cosmo the Great and 
Lorenzo the Magnificent made their influence felt, and enjoyed practical 
dictatorship, though the form of government continued a democracy. The 
real source of Florentine influence was founded on the old familiar basis of 
commercial prosperity. We have seen how Florence in the previous century 
produced such men as Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Giotto. The 
intellectual supremacy thus evidenced was maintained in the ensuing 
century, but the early part of that century has no names to show that are 
comparable to these in artistic greatness. The stamp of the times, at least of 
the first half of the fifteenth century, is industrial rather than artistic. This is 
the time when the gradually increasing commercial and industrial 
importance of Italy has culminated in unequivocal world supremacy. Venice 
and Florence are now the commercial centres of the world. In Florence 
various forms of craftsmanship have attained a degree of importance which 
will make them famous for all time. The guilds of woollen weavers, of cloth 
merchants, of silk weavers, and of money-changers have become 
institutions of world-wide influence. The money lenders of Florence are 
found plying their trade in every capital of Europe. Despite their extortions 
they are regarded everywhere as a necessary evil ; and Florentine gold in 
this century exercises an influence almost as wide as the quondam influence 
of Roman arms. The Florentine money-changer holds almost unchallenged 
the position that the Jew occupied at a later day. Oddly enough, it may be 
noted that the Jew himself is barred from plying the trade of money lender 
in Florence until about the end of the first third of the fifteenth century 
when, paradoxical as it may seem, he is legally granted the privilege, to 
protect the borrower from the extortions of the native usurers of the city. 


The rapid development of commerce and industry brings with it, not 
unnaturally, a great change in the habits of the Florentine people. Early in 
the century the houses in Florence are still simple and relatively plain in 
their equipment. The windows are barred by shutters, glass not being yet in 
common use ; the stairways are narrow ; the entrances unostentatious. But 
before the close of the century all this is changed. The power of wealth 
makes itself felt in the houses, equipments, and costumes of the peo-ple ; in 


their luxurious habits of living ; their magnificent banquets and 
demonstrations ; and all that goes to make up a life of sensuous pleasure. 


Most significant of all, however, is the influence which wealth has enabled 
one family to attain ; for the power of the Medici is, in its essentials, the 
power of gold. It is a power wielded deftly in the hands of prominent 
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representatives of the family ; a power that seems to make for the good of 
the city. Under Lorenzo the Magnificent every form of art is patronised and 
cultivated, and Florence easily maintains its supremacy as the culture centre 
of Italy. Such sculptors as Donatello, Berrochio, and their fellows ; such 
painters as Filippo Lippi, Botticelli, and Ghirlandajo, not to mention a 
varied company of almost equal attainments ; and a company of 
distinguished workmen in all departments of the lesser arts, lend their 
influence to beautify the city under the patronage of Lorenzo. The school of 
art thus founded is to give the world such names as Michelangelo and 
Raphael in the succeeding generations. Curiously enough, by some 
unexplained oversight, the greatest painter of the century, Leonardo da 
Vinci, was led to make his greatest efforts in Milan and not in Florence 
during the life of Lorenzo, though he returned to the latter city not long 
after the death of the great patron of art. 


As a patron of literature Lorenzo was no less active. He founded and 
developed a wonderful library in which the treasures of antiquity were 
collected, in the original or in copies, without regard to expense, from all 
parts of Europe. The art of book-making was carried to its highest 
development in this period. The manuscripts of the time are marvels of 
beauty. The ornamentation is beautiful, and the letters themselves are 
printed with a degree of regularity closely rivalling the uniformity of a 
printed page. And then not long after the middle of the century, just when 
this art of the scribe was at its height, the printing-press was introduced 
from Germany, and an easy mechanical means was at hand by which the 
most perfect technique could be attained. True, the connoisseur did not at 
first recognise the printed book as a possible rival of the old hand-made 


work. For a long time the collector continued to employ the hand workman, 
and the dilettante looked upon the printed book with much the same 
scornful glance which the modern collector of paintings bestows upon a 
chromo or lithograph. The first printing-press was set up, according to Von 
Reumont, at Subiaco in a Benedictine monastery in 1465. Some fifteen 
years later Vespasiano da Bisticci, writing about the library of the duke of 
Urbino, could proudly state that ” All the volumes are of the most faultless 
beauty, written by hand, with elegant miniatures, and all on parchment. 
There are no printed books among them ; the duke would have been 
ashamed to have them.“1 


Notwithstanding the scornful attitude of the connoisseur, however, the art of 
printing books made its way rapidly. Hitherto the cost of production had 
rendered even the most ordinary book a luxury not to be possessed by any 
but the relatively wealthy. Naturally enough, an eager band of book lovers 
hailed the advent of the new method, despite its supposed artistic 
shortcomings ; and before the end of the century there were printing-presses 
in all the important centres of Italy, and numberless classics, beginning with 
Virgil, had been given a vastly wider currency than had ever previously 
been possible. It is needless here to dwell upon the remoter influences of 
this rapid diffusion of classical treasures ; but nowhere was the influence 
more important than in Italy. 


Summarising in a few words the influences of the fifteenth century in Italy, 
it may be repeated that, as a whole, it is an epoch of industrial and 
commercial progress rather than of the greatest art. The culminating 
achievements of the century, the invention of the printing-press and the 
discovery of America were not Italian triumphs ; though as the birthplace 


1 Quoted by Von Reumont, Lorenzo (W Medici il magnified. 
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of Columbus and the home of Amerigo Vespucci, Italy cannot well be 
denied a share in the finding of the New World. Indeed, the association of 
Italy with this great achievement is perhaps closer than might at first sight 


appear. For on the one hand, it is held that the geographical work of 
Toscanelli was directly instrumental in stimulating Columbus to the 
conception of a western passage to India ; while, in another view, the 
influence of the spirit of exploration and discovery fostered by the 
commercial relations of Italy in making possible the feat of Columbus, must 
have been inestimable. Be all that as it may, the discovery of the New 
World — made in the last decade of the century, and, as it chanced in the 
same year in which Lorenzo de’ Medici died — may well be considered not 
merely as a culminating achievement of the century, but as symbolical of 
that commercial and industrial spirit for which the century is chiefly 
remarkable. 


We have now advanced to the date which is usually named as closing the 
medieval epoch, but what has been said about the arbitrary character of this 
classification should be borne in mind. The discovery of America in 1492 
did indeed mark the beginning of a new era in one sense, since it opened up 
a new hemisphere to the observation and residence of civilised man. That 
discovery, too, prepared the way for the demonstration of the fact that the 
world is round ; hence it became an important corner-stone in the building 
of that new structure of man’s conception of cosmology of which the master 
builders were Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, and Newton. But the building of 
this new structure, — a revolutionising of man’s conception of the cosmos, 
— did not come about in a year or a century ; the superstitions based on the 
old conception of cosmology have not lost their hold on mankind even in 
our own day. It has even been suggested that the year 1859, when the 
promulgation of thought occurred which gave the death-blow to the old 
ideas of cosmogony, and which may be said for the first time to have 
rendered the old superstitions truly obsolescent, — that this year rather than 
the year 1492 might well be named as limiting the mediaeval epoch. So 
perhaps it may be with more remote generations of the future, but for the 
twentieth century observer the older date will doubtless seem the better one. 
But, after all, the question is one of no moment. Considering the recognised 
arbitrariness of all such divisions it does not in the least matter as to the 
exact bounds given to the mediaeval epoch. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


The sixteenth century is a time of peculiar contrasts in Italy. The invasions 
which began with the coming of Charles VIII in 1494 continue and become 
more and more harassing. Italy comes to be regarded as the proper pre}’ of 
the French and Spanish rulers. The Italian principalities, warring as ever 
with one another, welcome or repel the invaders in accordance with their 
own selfish interests. All this time there has been no unified government of 
Italy as a whole. Nominally the empire included all, but this was a mere 
theory which, for the most part, would not bear examination. Venice all 
along has claimed allegiance to the Eastern Empire, which since the middle 
of the fifteenth century has ceased to exist. Florence owes no allegiance to 
any outside power ; it is strictly autonomous. The democratic feeling is still 
strong there notwithstanding the usurpations of the Medici. Venice and 
Florence with Siena and Lucca are the only republics remaining at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Of the scores of cities which formerly 
were republics, all the rest have come under 
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the influence of tyrants, or have been brought into unwilling subordination 
to neighbouring cities. And now an even greater humiliation is in store for 
many of them at the hands of the transalpine conquerors. 


Venice, recovering from her duel to the death with Genoa — the war of 
Chioggia — continues to hold closely to her old traditions. Her commercial 
prosperity continues for a time, but is gradually lessened through the loss of 
eastern territories and through the rivalry brought about by the discovery of 
America and of a sea route to India. Florence, having thrown off in 1494 the 
thraldom imposed by the Medici, makes spasmodic efforts to return to the 
old purely democratic system ; but fails in the end. In 1569 Cosmo de’ 
Medici is made Grand Duke of Tuscany, a position which his successors 
will continue to hold for seven generations (till 1737). In a word the spirit 
of democracy is virtually dead in Italy, and as yet no local tyrant arises who 
has the genius to unite the petty principalities into a unified kingdom. 


But if political Italy is chaotic and unproductive in this century the case is 
quite different when we consider the civilisation of the time. The vivifying 


influences of the previous century produced a development particularly in 
the field of art, which now shows great results. The early decades of the 
sixteenth century constitute an epoch of the greatest art development in 
Italy. This is the age of Leonardo, of Michelangelo, of Raphael, and of 
Titian, and of the host of disciples of these masters. Under the patronage of 
successive popes, the master painters are stimulated to their best efforts, and 
those wonderful decorations of the Vatican are undertaken which have been 
the delight of all later times. 


The literary development, if it does not quite keep pace with the pictorial, 
nevertheless attains heights which it has only once before reached since 
classical times. All this culture development in a time of turmoil and 
political disaster seems anomalous, and, as just intimated, can only be 
explained as the fruitage of a development which had its origin in an earlier 
epoch. The validity of this explanation is illustrated in the rapid decline that 
takes place in Italy after the middle of the sixteenth century — an 
intellectual decline which is scarcely to be interrupted until the nineteenth 
century. 


THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


After the wonderful development of the sixteenth century it is amazing to 
consider this time of deterioration. The day of great men is not altogether 
past — witness Galileo — but there are no such great poets, historians, 
artists, as in past generations. Even the events of the political world have 
small world-historical importance. Italy is the battle-ground of nations ; it is 
a geographical territory but it is scarcely a state. It has no unity, it has no 
individuality ; it has no important autonomous states as a whole that 
command the attention of the historian. The intellectual sceptre which Italy 
so long swayed has been passed on to the nations of the north. The 
ecclesiastical spirit is everywhere dominant. 


The burning of Giordano Bruno in the last year of the sixteenth century and 
the persecution of Galileo for daring to uphold the new Copernican 
conception of cosmogony are typical features of the epoch. Chronologically 
the mediaeval era is past, but the spirit of medievalism still pertains in Italy 
; rather let us say that this unfortunate country has lapsed back into an 
archaic cast of thought after having led the world for generations. 


The historian must note the play and counterplay of outside nations who use 
the territory of Italy as their chess-board, but as regards the Italian him- 
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self the world historian might virtually disregard his existence during many- 
generations. It is only towards the close of the eighteenth century when 
Italy came under the sway of Napoleon that there came about a reaction 
from the overbearing policy of this new tyrant ; then a desire for liberty 
began to make itself felt in Italy, and to prepare the way for that struggle of 
a half century later which was to weld the disunited subject principalities 
into a unified and autonomous kingdom. But the intimations of this later 
development could hardly be appreciated by the contemporary observer 
who saw Italy ground beneath the heel of Napoleon, with no seeming 
chance of ever escaping from this humiliating position. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


With the overthrow of Napoleon there was but slight betterment in the 
immediate condition of Italy. An attempt was made by the powers that had 
overthrown the French usurper to restore the Italian principalities to 
something like their ante-revolutionary status. But, as has just been noted, 
the spirit of liberty was taking possession of the land and its long enslaved 
peo-ple began to dream of better things than they had known for centuries. 
But their efforts to secure the freedom so long renounced were at first only 
attempts ; one petty rebellion after another seemed to come to nothing. But, 
at last, under the guidance of such leaders as Mazzini, Cavour, Garibaldi, 
and Victor Emmanuel, the seemingly impossible was accomplished : 
outside influences were subordinated ; the papal power over secular affairs 
was restricted and at last virtually overthrown ; and for the first time in 
something like fourteen centuries the geographical territory of Italy came 
politically under the sway of a single ruler who owed no allegiance to alien 
lands : the dream of the visionaries was accomplished : an Italian kingdom 
ruled by an Italian king took the place of the enslaved, disunited 
principalities of the earlier centuries. 


True, this achievement was not the culmination that some of the most 
ardent patriots, with Mazzini at their head, had dreamed of. The aim of that 
leader, as of many another, had been to achieve not a monarchical but a 
republican unity. In their enthusiastic estimate the monarchical form of 
government was obsolescent. Their enthusiasm harked back to the days 
when Venice and Florence had carried out with so much success the 
precepts of democracy. Their imagination was fired also by the example of 
that newer republic of the West, whose free institutions have inspired so 
much of emulation and so much of hatred in the minds of different classes 
of people among the older governments of Europe. But if the dreams of 
these enthusiasts were not to be realised, it sufficed for the more 
conservative reformers that the constitutional monarchy, embodying many 
of the precepts and principles of democracy, had at last brought Italy under 
the sway of a single sceptre. 


CHAPTER I 


ITALY IN THE DARK AGE 


[476-crt. 1100 a.d.] 


In taking up the history of Italy we shall, for convenience, go back to the 
year 476, when the last legitimate emperor of old Rome in the West was 
overthrown, and briefly recapitulate the story of events during the period of 
invasion that immediately followed. It will be recalled that we have already 
covered the period from 476 to 1024 in much detail in our study of the 
Western Empire, in Volume VII. It will be unnecessary, therefore, to treat 
this epoch here in anything but the barest outline ; and even this will 
involve unavoidable repetitions. Since the later emperors of the Holy 
Roman Empire continued for some centuries to invade Italy periodically, 
and to claim control over its affairs, it will be almost impossible to avoid 
repetition here also ; but inasmuch as such monarchs as Conrad II, Henry 
IV, and Frederick II are necessarily given full treatment in the volumes 
devoted to Germany, we shall deal somewhat briefly with their Italian 
incursions in the present connection. A similar duplication of matter will 
necessarily be involved in dealing with the mediaeval popes, whose history 
has already been chronicled in the previous volume. 


The story of temporal affairs in Italy lacks unity from the beginning of the 
period under consideration till well towards the close of the nineteenth 
century. For the most part, except during the relatively brief periods when a 
strong emperor claimed dominion over all Italy, the territory of the Italian 
peninsula was divided into numerous petty kingdoms, no one of which 
attained supremacy over the others. First one and then another became 
prominent, but often contemporaneous events of local importance, having 
but slight world-historical importance, confuse the picture, and make the 
presentation of the history of Italy extremely difficult. We must necessarily 
overlook a large number of such petty details, endeavouring to select such 
events as have real importance, and to weld them into a continuous 


narrative. But at best the story of Italian history lacks dramatic unity ; the 
scene shifts from one principality to another too frequently to make possible 
a really harmonious presentation. We have really to do with a collection of 
cities 
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rather than with a nation. It is the old story of Greece over again ; only here 
there are more cities competing for supremacy, with no one at any time 
quite so near success as Athens and Sparta respectively were at successive 
periods. Yet Milan, Venice, and Florence at times approached the goal if 
they did not quite attain it.<* 


Most of these cities were very old ; the greater number flourished in at least 
equal splendour in the time of the Roman Empire ; some, such as Milan, 
Verona, Bologna, Capua, were so considerable as to present an image of 
Rome, with their circus, their amphitheatre, their tumultuous and idle 
population, their riches and their poverty. Their administration was nearly 
republican, most commonly composed, after the example of Rome, of a 
curia, or municipal senate elected by the people, and of duumvirs, or annual 
consuls. In all these towns, among the first class of inhabitants were to be 
found the proprietors of the neighbouring land, lodged in palaces with their 
slaves and freedmen ; secondly, the artisans and shopkeepers whom their 
necessities established around them ; lastly, a crowd of idle people, who had 
preserved just enough of land to supply, with the strictest economy, the 
means of existence. It does not appear that there was any prosperous 
manufactory in Italy. All manual labour, as well in towns as in the country, 
was executed by slaves. Objects of luxury, for the most part, came from 
Asia. War had for a long time been the only occupation of the Italians ; for a 
long period, too, the legions had been levied partly among the Romans, and 
partly among their allies in Italy : but, under the emperors, the distrust of 
the master seconded the luxurious effeminacy of the subject, the Italians 


Sardanapalus long continue to symbolise the idea of the last ruler of 
Nineveh, whose effeminate reign and tragic end form so interesting a theme 
for the classical writer, a 
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finally renounced even war, and the legions were recruited only in 
Pannonia, Gaul, and the other provinces bordering on the Rhine and the 
Danube. 


At a later period, the barbarians who menaced Rome were seduced by 
liberal pay to engage in its defence ; and in the Roman armies the enemies 
of Rome almost entirely replaced the Romans. The country could not, as in 
modern states, supply the place of cities in recruiting the armies with a class 
of men accustomed to the inclemencies of the weather and inured to toil. 
The only labourers to be found were an oppressed foreign race, who took 
no interest in public affairs. The Romans cultivated their land either by 
slaves purchased from the barbarians and forced by corporal punishment to 
labour, or by eoloni partiarii, to whom was given a small share in the 
harvest as wages ; but, in order to oblige these last to content themselves 
with the least possible share, they were attached to the land, and nearly as 
much oppressed as slaves themselves. The proprietors of land varied as 
between these two systems, according as the price of slaves varied, or the 
colons (peasants, labourers) were more or less numerous ; no cultivator of 
the land had any property in it. 


The greater part was united in immense domains, sometimes embracing 
whole provinces, the administration of which was intrusted to freedmen, 
whose only consideration was, how to cultivate the land with the least 
possible expense, and how to extract from their labourers the greatest 
degree of work with the smallest quantity of food. The agriculturists, as 
well what were called freedmen as slaves, were almost all barbarians by 
birth, without any interest in a social order which only oppressed them, 
without courage for its defence, and without any pecuniary resources for 
themselves; their numbers also diminished with an alarming rapidity, partly 
from desertion, partly from new invasions of barbarians, who carried them 
off to sell as slaves in other Roman provinces, and finally from a mortality, 
the necessary consequence of poverty and starvation. 
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Italy, nevertheless, was supposed to enjoy a constant prosperity. During the 
entire ages of Trajan and the Antonines, a succession of virtuous and 
philosophic emperors followed each other ; the world was in peace ; the 
laws were wise and well administered ; riches seemed to increase ; each 
succeeding generation raised palaces more splendid, monuments and public 
edifices more sumptuous, than the preceding ; the senatorial families found 
their revenues increase ; the treasury levied greater imposts. But it is not on 
the mass of wealth, it is on its distribution, that the prosperity of states 
depends ; increasing opulence continued to meet the eye, but men became 
more miserable ; the rural population, formerly active, robust, and 
energetic, were succeeded by a foreign race, while the inhabitants of towns 
sank in vice and idleness, or perished in want, amidst the riches they had 
themselves created. 


THE BARBARIAN INVADERS 


It was into this Italy, such as despotism had made it, that the barbarians 
penetrated. Eager for the booty which it contained and could not defend, 
they repeatedly ravaged it during the last two centuries of the Western 
Empire. The mercenary troops that Rome had levied amongst them for its 
defence, preferring pillage to pay, frequently turned their arms against those 
they were engaged to defend. They vied with the Romans in making and 
unmaking emperors ; and generally chose them from their own ranks, in 
order to secure to the soldier a greater share of the property of the citizen. 
The booty diminished as the avidity of these foreigners increased. The 
pomp of the Western Empire soon appeared, to an army thus formed, a 
useless expense. Odoacer, of the nation of the Heruli, chief of the 
mercenaries who then served in Italy, suppressed it by deposing, in 476, the 
last emperor. He took upon himself the title of king, and distributed among 
his soldiers one-third of the land in the most fertile provinces ; he governed 
during seventeen years this still glorious country, as a rich farm which the 
barbarians had a right to cultivate for their sole use. 


The mercenaries united under the sceptre of Odoacer were not sufficiently 
strong to defend Italy against a new invasion of barbarians. The Ostrogoths, 
encouraged by the Grecian sovereign of new Rome, the emperor of the 


East, arrived in 489, under the command of Theodoric, from the countries 
north of the Euxine to the borders of Italy ; they completed the conquest of 
it in four, and retained possession of the peninsula sixty-four years, under 
eight successive kings. These new barbarians, in their turn, demanded and 
obtained a portion of land and slaves ; they multiplied, it is true, but became 
rapidly enervated in a delicious climate where they had suddenly passed 
from the severest privations to the enjoyment of every luxury. They were at 
last conquered and subdued in the year 553 by the Romans of 
Constantinople, whom they despised as the degenerate successors of the 
Same nation which their ancestors had vanquished. 


The invasion of the Lombards in 568 soon followed the destruction of the 
monarchy of the Ostrogoths. Amongst the various hordes which issued 
from the north of Germany upon the southern regions, the Lombards were 
reputed the most courageous, the most cruel, and the proudest of their 
independence ; but their number was inconsiderable, and they scarcely 
acknowledged any social tie sufficient to keep them united : accordingly, 
they never completed the conquest of Italy. From 568 to 774, twenty-one 
Lombard kings during 206 years succeeded each other without establishing 
their 
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dominion either on the lagunes, at the extremity of the Adriatic Gulf, where 
such of the inhabitants of upper Italy as were personally the most exposed 
had taken refuge and founded the Venetian Republic ; or on the shores of 
the Adriatic, now called Romagna, governed by a lieutenant of the emperor 
of Constantinople, under the title of exarch of the five cities of Pentapolis ; 
or on Rome, defended only by the spiritual arms of the patriarch of the 
Western church ; or on the southern coast, where the Greek municipalities 
of Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi governed themselves almost as independent 
republics. The Lombards, nevertheless, founded a kingdom in northern 


Italy, of which Pavia was the capital ; and in southern Italy the duchy of 
Benevento, which still maintained its independence two centuries after the 
kingdom was subjugated. 


From the middle of the eighth century the Lombards, masters of a country 
where the great towns still contained much wealth, where the land had lost 
nothing of its fertility, where the example of the vanquished had taught the 
vanquishers the advantage of reviving some agricultural industry, excited 
the envy of their neighbours the Franks, who had conquered and oppressed 
the Gauls, who despised all occupation but war, and desired no wealth but 
what the sword could give. They by repeated invasions devastated Italy ; 
and at length, in 774, completed the destruction of the Lombard monarchy. 


For more than twenty years the popes or bishops of Rome had been in the 
habit of opposing the kings of France to the monarchs of Lombardy, who 
were odious to them, at first as pagans, and afterwards as heretics. Chief of 
the clergy of the ancient capital, where the power of the emperors of 
Constantinople had been nominally established but never felt, they 
confounded their pretensions with those of the empire ; and the Lombards 
having recently conquered the exarchate of Ravenna, and the Pentapolis, 
they demanded that these provinces should be restored to Rome. The 
Frankish kings made themselves the champions of this quarrel, which gave 
them an opportunity of conquering the Lombard monarchy ; but Charles, 
the king who accomplished this conquest, and who was the greatest man 
that barbarism ever produced, in treating with Rome, in subjugating Italy, 
comprehended all the beauty of a civilisation which his predecessors had 
seen only to destroy ; he conceived the lofty idea of profiting by the 
barbarian force at his disposal to put himself at the head of the civilisation 
which he laboured to restore. Instead of considering himself as the king of 
the conquerors, occupied only in enriching a barbarous army with the spoils 
of the vanquished, he made it his duty and his glory to govern the country 
for its best interests, and for the common good. He did more : in concert 
with Pope Leo III, he re-established the monarchy of the conquered as a 
western Roman empire, which he considered the representative of right, in 
opposition to barbaric force ; he received from the same pope, and from the 
Roman people, on Christmas Day in the year 800, the title of Roman 


emperor, and the name of Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, which no one 
before had ever so well deserved. 


CHARLEMAGNE AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


As king, and afterwards as emperor, he governed Italy, together with his 
other vast states, forty years ; he pursued with constancy, and with 
increasing ability, the end he proposed to himself, viz., establishing the 
reign of the 
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laws, and a flourishing civilisation : but barbarism was too strong for him ; 
and when he died in 814 it was re-established throughout the empire. 


Italy had eight kings of the family of Charlemagne, reckoning his son and 
grandson, who reigned under him, and were, properly speaking, his 
lieutenants. Charles the Fat, great-grandson of Charlemagne, was deposed 
in 888 ; after which ten sovereigns, either Italian or Burgundian, but allied 
to the race of the Franks, disputed for seventy years more the crown of Italy 
and the empire. In 951 Otto I of Saxony, king of Germany, forced Berenger 
II, who then reigned, to acknowledge himself his vassal ; in 961 Otto 
entered Italy a second time with his Germans, was crowned at Rome with 
the title of emperor, and sent Berenger II to end his days in a fortress in 
Germany. 


Nearly five centuries elapsed from the fall of the ancient Roman Empire to 
the passing over of the renewed empire to the Germans. For a long space of 
time Italy had been pillaged and oppressed in turn by barbarians of every 
denomination, who wantonly overran the country only to plunder, and 
believed themselves valiant because, though in small numbers, they spread 
terror Over a vast extent, and imagined by bloodshed to give a dignity to 


their depredations. The country, thus exposed to so many outrages, did not 
remain such as the Romans had left it. The Goth, Lombard, Frank, and 
German warriors, who had successively invaded Italy, introduced several of 
the opinions and sentiments of the barbarian race, particularly the habit of 
independence and resistance to authority. They divided with their kings the 
country conquered by their valour. They caused to be ceded to them vast 
districts, the inhabitants of which they considered their property equally 
with the land. The Lombard monarchy comprehended thirty dukedoms, or 
marquisates ; their number diminished under Charlemagne and his 
successors ; but at the same time there rose under them a numerous class of 
counts and vavaseurs, amongst whom every duke divided the province that 
had been ceded to him, under condition that they should swear fealty and 
homage, and follow him to the wars. The counts, in their turn, divided 
among the warriors attached to their colours the land apportioned to them. 
Thus was the feudal system, which made the possession of land the 
wairior’s pay, and constituted an hereditary subordination founded on 
interest and confirmed by oath from the king down to the lowest soldier, 
established at the same time throughout Europe. The Lombards had carried 
into Italy the first germs of this system which had been developed by the 
Franks and invigorated by the civil wars of Charlemagne and his 
successors; these wars rendered it necessary that every feudatory should 
fortify his dwelling to preserve his allegiance to his lord ; and the country, 
which till then had been open and without defence, became covered with 
castles, in which these feudal lords established their residence. 


About the same time — that is to say, in the ninth century — cities began to 
rebuild their ancient walls ; for the barbarian kings who had everywhere 
levelled these walls to the ground no longer opposed their reconstruction, 
and the danger of being invaded by the rival princes who disputed the 
throne made them necessary ; besides, at this epoch new swarms of 
barbarians from all parts infested Europe; the inhabitants of Scandinavia, 
under the name of Danes and Normans, ravaged England and Fiance ; the 
Hungarians devasted Germany and upper Italy ; the Saracens, masters of 
Africa, infested the southern coasts of Italy and the isles : conquest was not 
the purpose of any of these invaders; plunder and massacre were their only 
objects. Permission to guard themselves against continual outrages could 
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not be withheld from the inhabitants of towns. Several thousand citizens 
had often been obliged to pay ransom to little more than a hundred robbers ; 
but, from the time they were permitted by their emperors to rebuild their 
walls, to purchase or manufacture arms, they felt themselves in a state to 
make themselves respected. Their long suffering had hardened them, had 
accustomed them to privations and danger, and had taught them it was 
better to defend their lives than yield them up to every contemptible 
aggressor ; at the same time, the population of cities, no longer living in 
idleness at the expense of the provinces of the empire, addicted themselves 
to industry for their own profit : they had, accordingly, some wealth to 
defend. The ancient curiae and municipalities had been retained in all the 
towns of Italy by their barbarian masters, in. order to distribute more 
equally the burdens imposed by the conquerors, and reach individuals more 
surely. The magistrates were the chiefs of a people who demanded only 
bread, arms, and walls. 


In the meantime the dukes, marquises, counts, and prelates, who looked on 
these cities as their property, on the inhabitants as men who belonged to 
them, and laboured only for their use, soon perceived that these citizens 
were ill disposed to obey, and would not suffer themselves to be despoiled, 
since they had arms, and could defend themselves under the protection of 
their walls : residence in towns thus became disagreeable to the nobles, and 
they left them to establish themselves in their castles. They became sensible 
that to defend these castles they had need of men devoted to them ; that, 
notwithstanding the advantage which their heavy armour gave them when 
fighting on horseback, they were the minority ; and they hastened to 
enfranchise the rural population, to encourage their growth, to give them 
arms, and to endeavour to gain their affections. The effect of this change of 
rule was rapid : the rural population in the tenth and eleventh centuries 
increased, doubled, quadrupled in exact proportion to the land which they 
had to cultivate. 


Otto I, his son Otto II, and his grandson Otto III were successively 
acknowledged emperors and kings of Italy, from 961 to 1002. When this 
branch of the house of Saxony became extinct, Henry IT of Bavaria and 
Conrad the Salian of Franconia filled the throne from 1004 to 1039. During 
this period of nearly eighty years, the German emperors twelve times 
entered Italy at the head of their armies, which they always drew up in the 
plains of Roncaglia near Piacenza : there they held the states of Lombardy, 
received homage from their Italian feudatories, caused the rents due to be 
paid, and promulgated laws for the government of Italy. A foreign 
sovereign, however, almost always absent, known only by his incursions at 
the head of a barbarous army, could not efficaciously govern a country 
which he hardly knew, and where his yoke was detested. During these five 
reigns, the social power became more and more weak in Italy. The emperors 
were too happy to acknowledge the local authorities, whatever they were, 
whenever they could obtain from them their pecuniary dues : sometimes 
they were dukes or marquises, whose dignities had survived the disasters of 
various invasions and of civil wars ; sometimes the archbishops and bishops 
of great cities, whom Charlemagne and his successors had frequently 
invested with duchies and counties escheated to the crown, reckoning that 
lords elected for life would remain more dependent than hereditary lords ; 
sometimes, finally, they were the magistrates themselves, who, although 
elected by the people, received from the monarch the title of imperial 
vicars, and took part with the nobles and prelates in the plaids (Aplacitd), or 
diets of Roncasrlia. 
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In the time of Conrad the Salian, the prelates almost throughout Lombardy 
joined the cities against the nobles ; and from 1035 to 1039 there was a 
general war between these two orders of society. Conrad put an end to it, by 
a constitution which is considered to be the basis of feudal law. By this the 
inheritance of fiefs was protected from the caprices of the lords and of the 
crown, — the most oppressive conditions of feudal dependence were 


suppressed or softened, — and the few remaining slaves of the land were 
set free. 


THE EMPIRE AND THE PAPACY 


The crown of Conrad the Salian passed in a direct line to his son, grandson, 
and great-grandson. The first, Henry III, reigned from 1039 to 1056 ; the 
second, Henry IV, from 1056 to 1106 ; the third, Henry V, from 1106 to 
1125. The last two reigns were troubled by the bloody quarrel between the 
empire and the court of Rome, called the war of investitures. Rome had 
never made part of the monarchy of the Lombards. This ancient capital of 
the world, with the territory appertaining to it, had, since the conquest of 
Alboin, formed a dukedom, governed by a patrician or Greek duke, sent 
from Constantinople. The bishop of Rome, however, who, according to the 
ancient canonical forms, was elected by the clergy, the senate, and the 
people of his diocese, had much more authority over his flock than this 
foreign magistrate. 


The pontiff, however, who now began to take exclusively the name of pope, 
had more than once successfully defended Rome with his spiritual arms 
when temporal ones had failed. When, in the year 717, an iconoclast, or 
enemy of images, filled the throne of Constantinople, the popes under the 
pretence of heresy rejected his authority altogether; a municipality, at the 
head of which were a senate and consuls, then governed Rome nearly as an 
independent state ; the Greeks, occupied with their own dissensions, 
seemed to forget it ; and Rome owed to this forgetfulness fifty years of a 
sort of liberty. The Romans found once more a faint image of their past 
glory ; sometimes even the title of Roman Republic was revived. They 
approved, notwithstanding, of Pope Stephen II conferring on the princes of 
the Franks the dignity of patricians, in order to transfer to them the 
authority which the Greek magistrate exercised in their city in the name of 
the emperor of Constantinople ; and the people gladly acquiesced when, in 
the year 800, Leo III crowned Charlemagne as augustus, and restorer of the 
Western Empire. From that period Rome became once more the capital of 
the em-pire. At Rome the chiefs of the empire were henceforth to receive 
the golden crown from the hands of the pope, after having received the 


silver one of the kingdom of Germany at Aachen, and the iron crown of 
Lombardy at Milan. 


Great wealth and much feudal power were, by the gratitude of the 
emperors, attached to the see of Rome. The papacy became the highest 
object of ambition to the whole sacerdotal order ; and, in an age of violence 
and anarchy, barons notorious for their robberies, and young libertines 
recommended only by the favour of some Roman ladies, not unfrequently 
filled the pontifical chair. The other bishops selected were often no better. 
The German emperors, on arriving at Rome, were sometimes obliged to put 
an end to such a scandal, and choose among the competitors, or depose a 
pope who put all Christendom to the blush. Henry III obliged the people to 
renounce the right which they had hitherto exercised, and so greatly abused, 
to take part in the election of popes. He, himself, named four 
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successively, whom he chose from among the most learned and the most 
pious of the clergy of Italy and Germany ; and thus powerfully seconded the 
spirit of reform which began to animate the church from the eleventh 
century. 


THE DISUNITED MUNICIPALITIES 


The war of investitures, which lasted more than sixty years, accomplished 
the dissolution of every tie between the different members of the kingdom 
of Italy. Civil wars have at least this advantage — that they force the rulers 
of the people to consult the wishes of their subjects, oblige them to gain 
affections which constitute their strength, and to compensate, by the 
granting of new privileges, the services which they require. The prelates, 
nobles, and cities of Italy obeyed, some the emperor, others the pope; not 
from a blind fear, but from choice, from affection, from conscience, 
according as the political or religious sentiment was predominant in each. 
The war was general, but everywhere waged with the national forces. Every 
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LAST YEARS AND FALL OP THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE (626-609 B.C.) 


In all probability, Asshurbanapal lived until 626, and during the whole of 
his reign he remained firmly established in possession of the Assyrian 
throne and also of the kingdom of Babylon. Elam had been rendered 
powerless, Babylon had been conquered, and the desert dwellers of the west 
were too much weakened and impoverished by the severe lesson taught 
them, as well as by hunger and disease, to be dangerous. Media was only in 
her youth, and Assyria was still strong enough to resist the first onrush of 
this new, conquering state. Besides her northeastern and northern 
neighbours, the states of Asia Minor and the inhabitants of the 
Mediterranean coast had enough to do to defend themselves against the 
barbarians wlio were pressing upon them from the north and east. Egypt 
was indeed independent, but could not seriously think of conquests in Asia. 
The condition of the Assyrian Empire resembled the calm before the storm. 


In his latter years the king doubtless devoted himself by preference to the 
works of peace. He had already erected many buildings, even during the 
period of his great wars. He had continued and completed the work on the 
temples of Assyria and Babylonia, which Esarhaddon had begun. 
Unfortunately the inscription which enumerates the principal structures 
belonging to the first half of his reign only occasionally mentions the places 
in which the temples he erected stood. In the later years of the king’s reign 
the walls of Nineveh demanded his attention. They were loosened by 
annual rains and the violent showers of Adad, and had sunk. Asshurbanapal 
restored them and made them stronger than before. When he had seen his 
great campaigns crowned with victory, he at last undertook an important 
work in Nineveh, the town of Bel and Ishtar. Bit-Riduti, the great palace, 
which Sennacherib had built and established as a royal dwelling, had fallen 
to ruins. This king did nothing without the gods. It was now again a dream 
which made known to him tlieir will that he should repair the damage to the 
palace. This was done. The forced labour of Assyrian subjects brought the 
stone in carts from the spoil of ELam ; and the captive Arabian kings, 


city armed its militia, which, headed by the magistrates, attacked the 
neighbouring nobles or towns of a contrary party. While each city imagined 
it was fighting either for the pope or the emperor, it was habitually impelled 
exclusively by its own sentiments : every town considered itself as a whole, 
as an independent state, which had its own allies and enemies; each citizen 
felt an ardent patriotism, not for the kingdom of Italy, or for the empire, but 
for his own city. 


At the period when either kings or emperors had granted to towns the right 
of raising fortifications, that of assembling the citizens at the sound of a 
great bell, to concert together the means of their common defence, had been 
also conceded. This meeting of all the men of the state capable of bearing 
arms was Called a parliament. It assembled in the great square, and elected 
annually two consuls, charged with the administration of justice at home, 
and the command of the arm}* abroad. The militia of every city was 
divided into separate bodies, according to local partitions, each led by a 
gonfaloniere, or standard-bearer. They fought on foot, and assembled round 
the carroccio, a heavy car drawn by oxen, and covered with the flags and 
armorial bearings of the city. A high pole rose in the middle of this car, 
bearing the colours and a Christ, which seemed to bless the army, with both 
arms extended. A priest said daily mass at an altar placed in the front of the 
car. The trumpeters of the community, seated on the back part, sounded the 
charge and the retreat. It was Heribert, archbishop of Milan,1 contemporary 
of Conrad the Salian, who invented this car in imitation of the ark of 
alliance, and caused it to be adopted at Milan. All the free cities of Italy 
followed the example : this sacred car, entrusted to the guardianship of the 
militia, gave them weight and confidence. The nobles who committed 
themselves in the civil wars, and were obliged to have recourse to the 
protection of towns, where they had been admitted into the first order of 
citizens, formed the only cavalry. 


The parliament, which named the consuls, appointed also a secret council, 
called a consilio di credenza, to assist the government, composed of a few 
members taken from each division ; besides a grand council of the people, 
who prepared the decisions to be submitted to the parliament. The consilio 


[luThe archbishop of Milan was the most powerful prince when there was 
not an Italian emperor or king of Italy in the north of the peninsula. Milan 
owes almost all her glory to her archbishops.” — Milman, History of Latin 
Christianity. ] 
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di credenza was, at the same time, charged with the administration of the 
finances, consisting’ chiefly of entrance duties collected at the gates of the 
city, and voluntary contributions asked of the citizens in moments of 
danger. As industry had rapidly increased, and had preceded luxury, as 
domestic life was sober, and the produce of labour considerable, wealth had 
greatly augmented. The citizens allowed themselves no other use of their 
riches than that of defending or embellishing their country. It was from the 
year 900 to the year 1200 that the most prodigious works were undertaken 
and accomplished by the towns of Italy. They began by surrounding 
themselves with thick walls, ditches, towers, and counter guards at the gates 
; immense works, which a patriotism ready for every sacrifice could alone 
accomplish. The maritime towns at the same time constructed their ports, 
quays, canals, and custom-houses, which served also as vast magazines for 
commerce. Every city built public palaces for the signoria, or municipal 
magistrates, and prisons ; and constructed also temples, which to this day 
fill us with admiration by their grandeur and magnificence. These three 
regenerating centuries gave an impulse to architecture, which soon 
awakened the other fine arts. 


The republican spirit which now fermented in every city, and gave to each 
of them constitutions so wise, magistrates so zealous, and citizens so 
patriotic and so capable of great achievements, had found in Italy itself the 
models which had contributed to its formation. The war of investitures gave 
wing to this universal spirit of liberty and patriotism in all the 
municipalities of Lombardy, in Piedmont, Venetia, Romagna, and Tuscany. 
But there existed already in Italy other free cities, of which the experience 
had been sufficiently long to prove that a petty people finds, in its complete 


union and devotion to the common cause, a strength often wanting in great 
states. The free cities which flourished in the eleventh century rose from the 
ruins of the Western Empire ; as those in Italy which preceded them in the 
career of liberty rose from the ruins of the empire of the East. 


When the Greeks resigned to the Lombards Italy, which a few years before 
they had conquered from the Ostrogoths, they still preserved several 
isolated ports and fortified places along the coast. Venice, at the extremity 
of the Adriatic ; Ravenna, at the south of the mouth of the Po ; Genoa, at the 
foot of the Ligurian Mountains ; Pisa, towards the mouths of the Arno ; 
Rome, Gaeta, Naples, Amalfi, Bari, were either never conquered by the 
Lombards, or were in subjection too short a time to have lost their ancient 
walls and the habit of guarding them. These cities served as the refuge of 
Roman civilisation. All those who had preserved any fortune, independence 
of mind, or hatred of oppression, assembled in them to concert the means of 
resisting the insolence of their barbarian masters. The Grecian Empire 
maintained itself at Constantinople in all its ancient pride ; but, with oriental 
apathy, it regarded these remains as still representing its province of Italy, 
while it did nothing for their defence. From time to time, a duke, an exarch, 
a patrician, a catapan, or other magistrate, was sent, with a title announcing 
the highest pretensions, but unaccompanied by any real force. The citizens 
of these towns demanded money and soldiers to repair and defend their 
fortifications; whilst the emperors, on the contrary, demanded that the 
money and soldiers of Italy should be sent to Constantinople. After some 
disputes, the Greek government found it prudent to abandon the question, 
and shut its eyes to the establishment of a liberty it despised, but which 
perhaps might be useful in the defence of these distant possessions ; finally, 
the magistrates, whom these towns themselves nominated, 
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became the acknowledged depositories of the imperial authority. The 
disposal of their own money and soldiers was allowed them, on condition 
that nothing should be demanded of the emperors, who were satisfied to see 


their names at the head of every act, and their image on the coin, without 
exacting other acts of submission. This policy was not, however, exactly 
followed with respect to Ravenna, or afterwards to Bari. In these cities the 
representative of the emperor had fixed his residence with a Greek garrison. 
Ravenna, as well as the cities appertaining to it, denominated the 
Pentapolis, was conquered by the Lombards between 720 and 730. Bari 
became then the capital of the thema of Lombardy, which extended over a 
great part of Apulia. We have already shown how Rome passed from the 
Greek to the Western Empire : we suspect, rather than know, that Genoa 
and Pisa, after having been occupied by the Lombards, preserved their 
relations with Constantinople. The pallium, or silk flag, presented for some 
time to the emperors, was considered by them as a sort of tribute ; but 
Venice on the upper sea, Gaeta, Naples, and Amalfi, on the lower, advanced 
more openly to independence. 


Venice 


THE ORIGIN OF VENICE 


From the invasion by Attila in 452, the marshes called Lagune, formed at 
the extremity of the Adriatic by the slime deposited by seven or eight great 
rivers, amidst which arose innumerable islands, had been the refuge of all 
the rich inhabitants of Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Treviso, and other great 
cities of Venetia, who fled from the sabres of the Huns. The Roman Empire 
of the West survived this great calamity twenty-four years ; but it was only 
a period of expiring agony, during which fresh disasters continually forced 
new refugees to establish themselves in the Lagune. A numerous population 
was at length formed there, supported by fishing, the making of salt, some 
other manufactories, and the commerce carried on by means of these many 
rivers. Beyond the reach of the barbarians, who had no vessels, forgotten by 
the Romans, and their successors the Ostrogoths, they maintained their 


independence under the administration of tribunes, named by an assembly 
of the people in each of the separate isles. & 


The authentic record of maritime Venice commences with the arrival of the 
Lombards in Italy. Of the time previous to this period, the records are the 
work of posterior chroniclers written in an adulatory spirit towards the 
republican powers. 


As Babbo rightly said with regard to the vaunted very ancient origin and 
liberty of Venice, it was flattering to the republics to be credited with 
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such old and sovereign power, ” but the truth is that liberty and power do 
not rise to full force at once, but they gradually gain ground in obscurity 
and difficulty.” But criticism has for some time directed its attention to 
these inventions, and has finally silenced the Venetian traditions with their 
pretended foundations. 


However, it is not to be inferred that the Venetian islands were uninhabited 
before the invasion of the Lombards, for there are documents which prove 
the contrary. But, as anyone can see, there is a great difference between the 
islands having inhabitants and being seats of an organised and free state as 
we are asked to believe. 


It is now generally granted that, during the Roman sway and at the time of 
the temporary invasions, the stable populations of the islands remained 
subject to continental Venetia, and more particularly to the mother-city from 
which it received its magistrates. But when the foreign invasions became 
more lasting, the bonds of independence were necessarily loosened towards 
the mother-country, when they were not utterly broken. 


The first document showing the emancipation of the islands from 
continental Venetia is the letter written by Cassiodorus to the tribune of the 


maritime places, in the year 538, in which he asks him to provide a 
transport to Ravenna for the wines and oils belonging to the Istrians. But if 
this letter shows that the inhabitants of the islands at the time of the Gothic 
rule had begun to elect their own magistrates instead of receiving them 
from the mother-country, it does not prove that the islands thence-forward 
had full political power, as Graswinkel of antiquity and Crivello of modern 
times would have us to believe. Because in this case the letter would not 
have been written in the name of the prefect of the place as well as in the 
name of the king, as it was customary with foreigners ; neither would 
Cassiodorus have dared to use to the Venetian tribune the same language as 
he used in his letters to the provincial! of Istria, to the con-sulare of Liguria, 
and to the possessori of Syracuse, who were never thought to be 
independent magistrates. Moreover, Balbo notes that the vicinity of the 
lagunes to Ravenna, the capital and seat of the Gothic kings of Italy, renders 
every other supposition absurd. 


Hence Romanin shows that this dependence of the islands on the Gothic 
dominion was more nominal than real. It is indisputable that it was changed 
into a sort of protectorate before it became a real republic, the rule of the 
east Goths being of too short duration to permit the confirmation of their 
own power, and moreover the nominal amnesty of the islands to the 
kingdom sufficiently satisfied the ambition of the Gothic kings and relieved 
them of undertaking their conquest. When Italy passed into the hands of the 
Greeks through the victories of Belisarius, the Venetian islands followed the 
fate of the mother-country ; and it relapsed subsequently into the power of 
the Greeks after the short restoration of the Gothic rule. Moreover, the 
Greek sovereignty of the islands seemed to have become a mere military 
occupation ; at least it appears so in the second half of the sixth century, 
when the migrations were made definitive to confirm the Lombard power in 
Italy. 


To show how far removed from dependence on Constantinople the islands 
were at that time, we quote the authority of the chronicler Giovanni 
Diacono,A who dates the origin of the tribunal government and the 
conformation of the rank to the metropolises of the islands from the arrival 
of the Lombards. This fact, whilst showing on one side the autonomous 


position assumed by the islands towards the Byzantine Empire, proves on 
the other 
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that the dependence of the islands on the mother-country had now virtually 
ceased. Hence the tribunes after the second half of the sixth century assume 
the solemn title of tribunes of the islands of the maritime lagunes proposed 
by the corporations of the same, to show that their election had been made 
with the full authority of the islands without regard to the mother-cities. The 
form of the political relations of the islands with Constantinople can be 
gathered from the account given by the chronicler Altinate of Longinus’ 
visit to the islands in the year (584) before returning to his country. 


Altinate relates that when Longinus asked the islanders to receive him into 
the lagunes, and thence to transport him to Constantinople in their ships, he 
tried to persuade them by saying that he required no oath of fidelity, but, if 
they wished to show themselves good servants of the empire and ready to 
fio-ht their enemies, he would make known or send for what they wanted at 
Constantinople ; he would ask the emperor for whatever they wanted by 
means of a writing which he himself would place in the hands of the 
emperor, which would increase the concessions to the islands to have open 
and free entry to all the ports of the empire in the ways of commerce. The 
Venetians, satisfied with such promises, after having announced to the 
exarch how they were situated, how they had made this sanctuary in the 
lagunes so as not to fear being subjugated by any emperor, or king, or any 
prince whatso-ever in the world, they received him with great honour, and 
sent with him to Constantinople a deputation to ask the emperor for the 
things promised by the exarch. And the emperor gave to the Venetians a 
diploma by which they were to be held in honour by all the authorities of 
the capital and the state, and to receive the protection of the imperial forces 
for all the maritime district and complete security for their commerce in the 
kingdom ; and thus the Venetians became subject to his dominion and 
became proud of the honour. We see from this account of the chronicler 


Altinate, which was confirmed by subsequent chroniclers, that the primary 
political relation of the Venetians with the empire was, like that with the 
Gothic kings of Italy, a relation of protection more than servitude. 


” They recognised,” says Romanin, ” the emperor as their lord, they bowed 
to servile formulas, ordained by the proud vanity of the Eastern court, they 
accepted the general custom of heading their acts with the name and the 
year of the reigning csesar ; but they continued to rule themselves with their 
own laws and with their own magistrates. They made wars and concluded 
treaties, which they could not have done in a state of subjection.” 


And, supported by the authority of the Byzantine records, by the emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus at Calcondila, this condition of political 
autonomy, enjoyed by the Venetians in the second half of the sixth century 
(according to the author of the Storia documentata di Venezia), reassumed 
the diverse conditions of life by which maritime Venice passed from her 
first appearance upon the theatre of history until the conquest of Italy by the 
Lombards. From the facts appearing among this accumulated matter he had 
to conclude that the islands were at first dependent on the Venetian territory 
to which they were annexed, that in the confusion arising from the barbaric 
invasions in which they found themselves cut off from the mother-country 
they had to provide for themselves and nominate their own magistrates, that 
they recognised the Gothic dominion which caused them no inconvenience, 
and they were left in possession of their own municipal government ; and 
that finally, at the time of the Lombards, their constitution assumed a stable 
form, and their first relations with the kings of Italy and with the 
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emperors corresponded rather to those of a protectorate than to a real 
dependency. Impartial examination of subsequent events proves this fact, 
for full liberty in the reforms of their own government and laws without the 
intervention of any foreign power is evident ; the wars were spontaneously 
undertaken and the treaties independently concluded. By such means 


everything went on naturally and progressively, as is seen by the records 
before us, and as we learn from the national history and story of events. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE DOGESHIP 


There are but few records of the period between the stipulation of the 
compromise with the emperor Maurice to the foundation of the Venetian 
dukedom, but they suffice to confirm the autonomous policy enjoyed by the 
Venetian islands at that time. The majority of these records refer to the wars 
engaged in by the Venetians with the Lombards. By these they became 
masters of Padua. At the time of King Agilulf they turned their arms against 
the islands to get them under their own sway. The increasing prosperity of 
the islands, and the idea that the wealth accumulated there had been mostly 
imported from the continent to protect it from the usurpation of conquerors, 
kindled a strong desire to complete its conquest. The external dangers of the 
islands were attended by the internal disputes from the ambitions and 
jealousies of the tribunes. 


An imminent invasion of the Lombards was feared when the greater part of 
the country, recognising the gravity of the danger menacing them, 
summoned a general council to Heraclea under the presidency of the chief 
patriarch Aristoforo. And here it was unanimously agreed to introduce a 
stricter form of government by preventing the rivalries of the magistrates 
who were the chief fomenters of the internal dissensions. And following the 
example of great cities like Rome, Genoa, and Naples, which were saved by 
dukes, they agreed to appoint a chief magistrate with jurisdiction over all 
the islands with the title of “duke” (doge}. Then, proceeding to the election 
of the person on whom this dignity was to be conferred, their choice fell 
upon Paolu Lucio, or Paoluccio Anafesto. Such was the origin of the 
Venetian dukedom as it is recorded by chroniclers. But if there is unity 
among them as to the causes which gave rise to the ducal power in maritime 
Venetia, there is none with regard to the time in which it was instituted. 
Some put it in the year 697, others relegate it to the first years of the next 
century. Among them there is Giovanni Diacono,‘1 who puts the election of 
Paoluccio at the time of Anastasius II, emperor, and of Liutprand king of 
the Lombards. And as, according to the most ancient Venetian chronicler. 


Liutprand succeeded to the throne in 712 and Anastasius in 713, the 
election of Paoluccio could not have been before the latter year. 


Therefore between the two extreme dates quoted by the chroniclers there is 
a difference of sixteen years, sufficient time to afford material for criticism. 
But the different points were defended and contested without result. Mura- 
tiri Leo defended the date of 697, which is the date given by Dandolo and 
his followers ; Romanin oscillated between the two dates ; Filiasi and Balbo 
were inclined to the medium course and put the election of Paoluccio in the 
year 706 or 707. But as neither the one nor the other adduces more 
authentic proofs in support of the closer date, we will remain linn in 
preferring that of 713, which is according to the most eminent author on 
Venetian matters. We are the more led to this preference by the cause to 
which the chroniclers 
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generally attribute the foundation of Venetian dukedom. For if it is true that 
the imminence of the Lombards led the inhabitants of the islands to institute 
a supreme magistrate, it could not have referred to the time preceding 
Liutprand in which the Lombards, either through flaccidness of purpose 
or°through internal disputes, were incapable of thinking of new conquests 
or exercising fears or apprehensions among their neighbours. The 
chronicler Giovanni says nothing of the attributes of the new magistrate, 
and his silence on such an important subject is the more deplorable, as in 
the computations made by posterior chroniclers on the ducal authority we 
find names used of matters more contemporaneous to them than to the time 
of which they speak. 


Andrea Dandolo,/ the most authentic among them, describes in the 
following words the attributes of the first Venetian dukes: “They had,” says 
the doge chronicler, ” the power and right to convoke the general meeting 
for public affairs, to appoint tribunes and judges to administer all matters 
private, lay, and ecclesiastical, save the mere spiritual ; they had power in 


decked out with appropriate marks of distinction, shared in the labour as 
workmen. When the palace was comph‘ted to the pinnacles and enlarged, it 
was surrounded with noble grounds ; and when the victims were 
slaughtered at the consecration, the king made his entry carried in a 
gorgeous palanquin and with festive rejoicings. 


Of all the objects assembled in this palace the king set the highest value on 
tlie library which he had founded and which has now for the most part 
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been unearthed and brought to Europe. Asshurbanapal was, without any 
doubt, an admirer and patron of learning and a prince who loved art. He did 
not allow the libraries of Babylonia to be plundered, but he had the literary 
treasures which were buried there, including whole works on philosophical, 
mythological, and poetic subjects, copied in Assyrian characters and added 
to the historical records of his own predecessors. He even seems to have 
studied them diligently himself, and to have encouraged their perusal. The 
fruit of this study is shown in his own memorials. In fact these have some 
literary value, which cannot be said of the dry chronicles of former kings. 
He was not, however, the first to found a library. Not only had the ancient 
Babylonian kings — it is said even Sargon I of Agade — preceded him in 
this respect, but the Assyrian kings had also set him an example. This was 
certainly true of Sennacherib, in whose palace at Nineveh, according to the 
calculation made by George Smith, probably twenty thousand fragments are 
now awaiting the investigator who can find the time and means to dig them 
out and make them accessible to western learning. But it cannot be denied 
that Asshurbanapal earned the gratitude of scholars by rendering so many 
treasures of the Babylonian libraries accessible to his compatriots, and also 


everything befitting the title of duke ; and by their orders there the councils 
of the clergy took place and the election to the prelature was made by the 
clergy and the people, the election and the investiture being from their 
hands, as they had the power of appointment.” It is very doubtful whether 
the ducal attributes were originally so defined in detail. Anyhow, from the 
appearance of a military magistrate with the title of master of the militia 
alongside of the first duke, it can be inferred that the jurisdiction of the duke 
was limited to civil affairs. For the chronicler Giovanni,* in speaking of 
Paoluccio Anafesto, says that he judged his own with temperate justice. 
And here the verb to judge is used in a more definite and proper sense than 
in that used by the Lombard histories and documents respecting their dukes. 
It expresses that which is solely civil jurisdiction, whilst the jurisdiction of 
the Lombard dukes included the military jurisdiction as well as the civil. 


We have an important document of the dogedom of Anafesto,* which 
shows how beneficial the institution of the ducal power was to the 
Venetians. This document is a convention of the doge with Liutprand, by 
which the Lombard king conceded to the Venetians the trade of the 
territories of the kingdom proper, and, defining the limits between the two 
States, it declared to be Venetian the territories between the Piave Major and 
the Piavicelli on the side of Heraclea. Such, according to the chronicler 
Giovanni, was the tenor of the treaty of peace concluded between Liutprand 
and the first doge of Venice. And we have authentic confirmation of its 
truth in its verification, made by Barbarossa in the year 1177, of that which 
pertained to the designation of the Venetian confines on the part of Italy.0 


It was in 809 [or 810], in a war against Pepin, son of Charlemagne, that the 
Venetians made choice of the Island of the Rialto, near which they 
assembled their fleet bearing their wealth, and built the city of Venice, the 
capital of their republic. Twenty years afterward they transported thither 
from Alexandria the body of St. Mark, the evangelist, their chosen patron. 
His lion figured in their arms, and his name in their language whenever they 
would designate with peculiar affection their country or government. 


VENICE IN THE TENTH CENTURV 


While the Venetians disputed with the Lombards, the Frank and the German 
emperors, the little land on which stood their houses, they had also to 
dispute the sea that bathed them, with the Slavonians, who had established 
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themselves for the purpose of piracy on the eastern side of the Adriatic. & It 
was hardly five hundred years since the fugitives from Padua and Aquileia 
had sought refuge in the lagunes. Content with having found safety there 
and freedom to enlarge their town and extend their commerce, they had 
hitherto only made just wars, having only taken to arms to repulse pirates, 
help oppressed neighbours, or to defend their liberty against Pepin and the 
Hungarians. 


Although many victories had given them a just appreciation of their 
strength, they had no aggression to reproach themselves with, unless 
perhaps that against the Saracens, but this war was undertaken at the 
solicitation of the Italian people, and on the request of the Eastern emperor. 
Moreover, in generally received ideas of this epoch, the Saracens, in their 
quality as infidels, were beyond the pale of common rights. The republic 
had never made incursions on the continent, for it would not be just to lay 
to its account the short expeditions of the two doges, who had no other 
object than their own interests. 


This union of exiles and fishers had become a rich, powerful, warlike, yet at 
the same time a peaceful nation. The fruit of this moderation had been if not 
an existence exempt from trouble, at least a medium to the creation of an 
independent state, freeing itself little by little from the influence of the two 
empires between which it found itself — a state, moreover, which treated 
with its neighbours, counted many illustrious families, whose princes 
married kings’ daughters, yet in its entity did not extend beyond the lagunes 
and several points of the neighbouring coast. A new scene was to open up. 


Commerce, that profession in which fortunes are continually being tried, is 
not a school of moderation. Successes inspire greediness and jealousy, and 
these latter the spirit of domination. Maritime commerce wanted ports 
where her ships could be gathered, authority where she bought, privileges 
where she sold, safety for navigation, and, above all, no rivals. This 
ambitious spirit is really the same as that of conquest. Venice will show us 
an example of it. 


No choice of the Venetians was more justified by its great and lasting 
results than that of Doge Pietro Orseolo II in 991. He was the son of him 
who had abdicated the dogate fifteen years before. As in the life of all great 
men there is something of the marvellous, it was spread abroad that his 
father had announced that his son would be the glory of his country, and the 
holiness of Orseolo I gave to these paternal hopes all the authority of a 
prophecy. 


Hardly was the new doge on the throne, than the factions which had torn 
Venice during the reign of his feeble predecessor calmed down or at any 
rate were quiet. Deliberations had been frequently troubled ones ; the palace 
had more than once been stained with blood. Orseolo made a law by which 
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all acts of violence in the public assembly should be punished by a tine of 
twenty gold livres or the death of those who had not the wherewithal to pay. 
A statesman as well as a clever warrior, he occupied himself with 
forwarding commercial prosperity. He treated with all the Italian states for 
goods. He obtained from the emperor of the East that all subjects of the 
republic should be exempt from dues throughout the empire, not only in 
ports but inland, or at least that the dues should be reduced in the proportion 


of thirty gold sols to two. Finally he assured himself, by an embassy and 
presents, of the favour of Egyptian and Syrian sultans. The interior 
commerce of the Adriatic was itself an abundant source of riches for the 
Venetians. Favoured by concessions from the patriarch of Aquileia and the 
Italian kings, their ships went the whole length of Lombardy and Friuli to 
sell all sorts of foreign wares. They were welcome in the ports of Apulia 
and Calabria ; on the eastern coast of the gulf they enjoyed some privileges, 
bought, it is true, by a tribute, but which were none the less profitable. 


They got from Dalmatia firewood, wines, oils, hemp, linen, all kinds of 
grain and cattle. The eastern eoast offered lead, mercury, and metals of 
every kind, wood for building, wools, cloth, house linen, cordage, dried 
fruits, and even slaves and eunuchs. Everywhere they possessed themselves 
of the exclusive commerce in salt and salted fish, and carried into every 
country the merchandise of the East. It was owing to a so extended 
commerce that Venice, until then without territory, armed fleets, and placed 
between two empires, knew how to resist one and make herself necessary to 
the other. These advantages were considerable, but to enjoy them peaceably 
it was necessary to be delivered from these Xarentine pirates, who for one 
hundred and fifty years annoyed Venetian commerce with their continual 
inroads. They furnished no immediate cause for attack, only demanded the 
annual tribute which the republic had promised them, to which the doge 
answered that he would soon bring it himself. Their attacks were at that 
time directed against the peoples established the length of the Adriatic ; the 
Istrians, Liburnians, and the Dalmatians. 


Various nations had established themselves one after another on these 
coasts ; at first they depended on their chiefs for protection ; then those in 
Dalmatia came under the sway of the Eastern emperor, while those farther 
north looked to the ruler of the West. These two empires became feeble ; 
various commercial towns sprang up on the sea coast which came by little 
and little to regard themselves as independent, and these would have found 
an assured source of prosperity in maritime pursuits were it not for the 
interference of the neighbouring Narentines. It would not be unreasonable 
to conjecture that Venice was not without some anxiety, even jealousy, with 
regard to these people settled on the east coast of the Adriatic, for they were 
independent, industrious, and good sailors. 


Venetian historians relate that all these people, as if moved unanimously, 
sent deputies to Venice to implore help against the pirates, offering to give 
themselves to the republic if she would deliver them. There are very few 
people who will give themselves away, and there are no magistrates who 
have the right of giving away people. This deputation, if it be true that it 
took place, did more honour to the politics of those who received it than to 
the wisdom of those who sent it. However that may be, the Venetians 
hastened to colleet a considerable armament to go and help, or overthrow, 
their neighbours, and the doge, after having received from the bishop’s 
hands the standard of the republic, went to sea in the spring of the year 997. 
d 
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It was on the 18th of May, 997, that the fleet left its moorings, and pointed 
its prows toward Grado, where it was met b}* the patriarch Vitali Sanudo, 
followed by a solemn procession of the clergy and the people. From Grado 
the whole armament sailed successively to Firano, Omago, Emonia, 
Parenzo, Rovigno, Fola, Zara, Spalatro, Trau, Ossero, Arbo, Veglia, 
Sebenigo, Belgrado, Lenigrado, and Curzola. All those places appeared to 
welcome the Venetians as their deliverers, and each readily took an oath of 
allegiance to its suzerain. At Zara, where the merchants of Venice had 
formed their earliest settlements, and where the people exhibited peculiar 
fervour, Orseolo spent six days ; and during that period arrived a deputation 
from Dircislaus, king of Croatia, whose alarm at the successful progress of 
the expedition rendered him desirous of conciliating the republic. The 
ambassadors of Dircislaus were dismissed without an audience. At Trau, he 
found the brother of the king, Cresimir by name, who implored his Serenity 
to aid him in establishing a joint claim to the throne of his father, from 
which he stated that he had been recently driven by the perfidy of 
Dircislaus. Orseolo entertained the matter favourably, and even consented 
shortly afterward (998), as a mark of his friendship and esteem, as well as 
on grounds of commercial policy, to the union of his own daughter, Hicela, 
with the son of the Croatian prince. 


But the campaign was far from being at a close. A great impediment was 
still to be conquered. Lesina, the principal member of the Illyrican group, 
and the chief resort of the pirates, still remained untaken ; and the doge, 
having sent ten galleys from Trau to ravage the coast of Narenta, hastened 
with the main squadron to accomplish that object. Orseolo entered the 
harbour without hesitation ; and the usual summons to surrender having 
produced no effect, an order was given to commence the assault. The 
Lesinese shrank in dismay from the tempest of stones and darts which 
poured without cessation over their walls ; the escarpment was scaled ; a 
tower was invested and taken ; the Venetians entered the town ; and, after a 
brief interval of license and confusion, the arrival of the doge restored 
order. The judicious clemency of Orseolo conciliated the esteem of the 
vanquished ; and such was the powerful effect which the reduction of a 
place, generally thought to be unassailable, produced on its neighbours that, 
so soon as she heard of the fall of Lesina, the little republic of Ragusa 
despatched an embassy to offer her allegiance to the conqueror. At the same 
time, the ten galleys which had undertaken to lay waste the coast of 
Narenta, rejoined the main squadron with forty Croatian prizes; and this 
collateral success, which might be partly instrumental in humiliating King 
Dircislaus, afforded no slight satisfaction to Orseolo. Having thus, in the 
course of a few months, completed the object of his expedition, the doge 
concluded the campaign by dictating terms to the sea-robbers of Narenta; 
and Orseolo, having returned to the capital, and communicated to the 
national Arrengo the wonderful success which had attended the arms of the 
republic, Mas proclaimed Doge of Venice and Dalmatia (998). The 
assumption of this lofty appellation seems to have been entirely in harmony 
with the notions of sovereignty generally prevalent at that epoch. The 
incomplete conquest and precarious tenure of a few hundred miles of the 
Dalmatian seaboard sufficed, in the eyes of the Venetians, to constitute 
Dalmatia itself into an integral portion of their dominions ; and it is a 
circumstance strikingly characteristic of the age, that, in conferring new 
honours upon the crown, no attempt was made to discriminate between an 
immense tract of country in which the republic had little or no territorial 
interest and over a small 
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portion only of which she exercised the barest of feudal rights, and the 
islands, to which she enjoyed the fullest prescriptive and possessory title. 1* 


In the intervals of peace Orseolo nobly employed his fortune raising pub-lic 
monuments. His father had founded a hospital and rebuilt at his own 
expense the palace and church of St. Mark. The son had the cathedral of 
Grado rebuilt, others say the whole city, and many buildings in Heraclea. 
This magnificence may give an idea to what degree of splendour the great 
families had arrived. This particular one had only been raised to ducal 
dignity one generations 


It would have been to expect from the illustrious citizens of Venice more 
than one could expect from the human race to ask them to forget the glory 
and splendour of their house, to raise themselves above domestic interests, 
to work only for the grandeur of the state, and make this generation consist 
in the equality of all the citizens. The tendency towards aristocracy was for 
a long time only the result of influence given by riches, office, the 
remembrance of service rendered, and the respect which attaches itself 
naturally to an illustrious name. This kind of aristocracy existed long before 
the legal one. In the political order there was no distinction between nobles 
and plebeians, and when a foreigner, or a prince even, was admitted to the 
quality of Venetian, they said to him, ” Civem nostrum creamus ” — “We 
make you our fellow-citizen.” 


But the Venetian nobles had frequented the society of high French barons, 
and naturally took some of their opinions. On their side the people and the 
middle class, like the nobles, were also interested. If the very legitimate 
pride of the aristocrats made them desire power, the good sense of the other 
party advised them to claim a share. It was from the struggle between these 
interests that a new form of government arose. One historian has forgotten 
himself so far as to say that this revolution led things back to “a natural 
order, in which the lower orders were dominated by the upper.” The 
language has no more sense than dignity. c 


PROSPERITY AND POLITICAL REFORMS 


The settlement of the Venetian constitution prepared the republic for her 
brilliant career of commercial and political grandeur ; and a new source of 
wealth and power had meanwhile been unfolding itself in her cupidity and 
ambition. No circumstance contributed more effectually to her subsequent 
prosperity than the religious wars of the Europeans for the recovery of the 
Holy Land from the Mohammedan infidels. 


From the epoch of the Peace of Constance to the end of the twelfth century, 
the history of Venice is occupied by no occurrence which deserves to be 
recorded. But the first years of the thirteenth century are the most brilliant 
and glorious in the long annals of the republic. They are filled with the 
details of a romantic and memorable enterprise — the equipment of a 
prodigious naval armament, the fearless pursuit of a distant and gigantic 
adventure, the conquest of an ancient empire, the division of the spoil, and 
the consummation of commercial grandeur. 


In the year 1198, Pope Innocent III, by the preaching of Fulk Neuilly, a 
French priest, had stirred up the greatest nobles of that kingdom to 
undertake a crusade for the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre. Baldwin, 


[J The famous and splendid ceremony of the espousal of the doge with the 
Adriatic was instituted to symbolise this conquest. ] 
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count of Flanders, enrolled himself in the same cause, and Boniface, 
marquis of Montferrat, accepted the command of the confederates. They 
were warned by the sad experience of former crusades not to attempt the 
passage to Asia by land ; and the maritime states of Italy were the only 
powers which could furnish shipping for the transport of a numerous army. 


The barons therefore sent a deputation to Venice to entreat the alliance and 
negotiate for the assistance of the republic (1201 a.d.). 


Henry Dandolo, who, at the extraordinary age of ninety-three, and in almost 
total blindness, still preserved the vigorous talents and heroism of youth, 
had been for nine years doge of Venice. He received the illustrious 
ambassadors with distinction ; and after the object of their mission had been 
regularly laid before the councils of the state, announced to them in the 
name of the republic the conditions upon which a treaty would be 
concluded. As the aristocracy had not yet perfected the entire exclusion of 
the people from a voice in public affairs, the magnitude of the business 
demanded the solemn assent of the citizens, and a general assembly was 
convened in the square of St. Mark. There, before the multitude of more 
than ten thousand persons, the proud nobles of France threw themselves 
upon their knees to implore the assistance of the commercial republicans in 
redeeming the sepulchre of Christ. Their tears and eloquence prevailed. The 
terms of alliance had been left to the dictation of the doge and his 
counsellors ; and for 85,000 marks of silver, less than £ 200,000 
(-$1,000,000), and not an unreasonable demand, the republic engaged to 
transport 4,500 knights with their horses and arms, 9,000 esquires, and 
20,000 infantry, to any part of the coasts of the East which the service of 
God might require, to provision them for nine months, and to escort and aid 
tliem with a fleet of fifty galleys ; but with the farther conditions that the 
money should be paid before embarkation, and that whatever conquests 
might be made, should be equally shared between the barons and the 
republic. 


The Venetians demanded a year of preparation ; and before that period had 
expired, both their fidelity to the engagement and the extent of their 
resources were conspicuously displayed. But all the crusaders were not 
equally true to their faith ; many whose ardour had cooled, shamefully 
deserted their vows ; others had taken ship for Palestine in Flanders, at 
Marseilles, and at other Mediterranean ports ; and when the army had 
mustered at Venice, their numbers fell ver}’ short of expectation, and they 
were utterly unable to defray the stipulated cost of the enterprise. Though 
their noble leaders made a generous sacrifice of their valuables, above 
30,000 marks were yet wanted to complete the full payment; and the 


republic, with true mercantile caution, refused to permit the sailing of the 
fleet until the amount of the deficiency should have been lodged in their 
treasury. The timid and the lukewarm already rejoiced that the crusade must 
be abandoned, when Dandolo suggested an equivalent for the remainder of 
the debt, by the condition that payment should be deferred if the barons 
would assist the republic in reducing the city of Zara, which had again 
revolted, before they pursued the ulterior objects of their voyage. 


The citizens of Zara had committed themselves to the sovereignty of the 
king of Hungary, and the pope forbade the crusaders to attack the Christian 
subjects of a monarch who had himself assumed the cross. But the desire of 
honourably discharging their obligations prevailed with the French barons 
over the fear of papal displeasure, and, after some scruples, the army 
embarked for Zara (1202 a.d.). The aged doge having obtained permission 
from the republic to take the cross and lead the fleet, many of the citizens 
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followed his example in ranging themselves under the sacred banner, and 
the veteran hero sailed with the expedition of nearly five hundred vessels, 
the most magnificent armament, perhaps, which had ever covered the 
bosom of the Adriatic. Though Zara was deemed in that age one of the 
strongest cities in the world, the inhabitants were terrified or compelled into 
a surrender after a siege of only five days : their lives were spared, but their 
houses were pillaged, and their defences razed to the ground. 


[It is unnecessary to follow further the remarkable fortunes of the Venetians 
and crusaders. The story of the capture of Constantinople has already been 
told in the history of the Eastern Empire and of the Crusades. ] 


The talents and heroism of the venerable Dandolo had won for the doges of 
Venice the splendid and accurate title of dukes of three-eighths of the 


by founding libraries in other places ; as, for example, in Babylon, and that 
he devoted more attention to these things than any of his predecessors. 


The popular tradition of the downfall of the Assyrian Empire, which took 
shape in later years and came from the Persians to the Greeks, represents 
Sardanapalus (by whom none other than Asshurbanapal can be meant) as 
the type of a luxurious, effeminate, oriental despot, who forgets his kingly 
duties in the enjoyments of his harem, abandons his empire to the enemies 
rising against him on all sides, and finally, shut up in his capital, delivers 
himself in despair to the flames with his wives and all his treasures. We 
now know how little this picture agrees with the truth, but from what is 
historically credible we can gather how it arose. Asshurbanapal did indeed 
take pleasure in filling his women’s palace with the daughters of all the 
princes subdued by him, and with those of their nearest relatives ; and these 
princes knew well what was pleasing to the supreme king. It is true that this 
proceeded as much from love of display as from an inclination to 
voluptuous-ness ; it is true that policy also had a share in it, because by this 
means his supremacy was confirmed and a pledge given for further 
submissiveness ; it is true that the custom was a usual one with oriental 
monarchs ; but a king who pursued it to such an extent must have been 
easily transformed into a voluptuary in the minds of his people. 


There was also some reason for regarding him as weak and effeminate. The 
great Assyrian monarchs, at least during the years of their youth and 
vigorous manhood, had themselves frequently led their armies to victory. It 
was seldom, if ever, that Asshurbanapal joined in the fight. His official 
historians do, indeed, ascribe to him the honour of all the victories during 
his reign, but they have not succeeded in hiding the fact that his generals 
fought the battles. Yet he was by no means a weakling. That he was an 
eager hunter is testified by a number of hunting inscriptions, some of them 
accompanied by reliefs. In any case, a prince who could find pleasure in so 
manly a pastime was no effeminate voluptuary, little warlike though he may 
have sh()w]i himself to be. 


The king’s tragic end in tlie flames of his own palace, of which the legend 
s])eaks, may have been shifted on to him from his brother, Shamush-shum- 
ukin, or, still more probably, from the last Ninevite king. That he, the last 


Roman Empire ; he died at Constantinople almost immediately after the 
Latin conquest, full of years and glory ; and bequeathed to the republic the 
difficult otfice of governing a greater extent of dominion than had ever 
fallen to the inhabitants of a single city. All the islands of the Ionian, and 
most of those in the “Egean seas, great part of the shores of continental 
Greece, many of the ports in the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora, the city of 
Adrianople, and one-fourth of the eastern capital itself were all embraced in 
her allotment, and the large and valuable island of Candia was added to her 
possessions by purchase from the marquis of Montferrat to whom it had 
been assigned. But the prudence of her senate awakened Venice to a just 
sense of her own want of intrinsic strength to preserve these immense 
dependencies ; and it was wisely resolved to retain under the public 
government of the state only the colony at Constantinople, with the island 
of Candia and those in the Ionian Sea. The subjects of the republic were not 
required to imitate the forbearance of the senate, and many of the great 
Venetian families were encouraged, or at least permitted, to found 
principalities among the ruins of the Eastern Empire, with a reservation of 
feudal allegiance to their country. In this manner most of the islands of the 
iEgean Archipelago were granted in fief to ten noble houses of Venice, and 
continued for several centuries subject to their insular princes. o 


It was by slow and artfully disguised encroachments that the nobility of 
Venice succeeded in substituting itself for the civic power, and investing 
itself with the sovereignty of the republic. During the earlier period, the 
doge was an elective prince, the limit of whose power was vested in 
assemblies of the people. It was not till 1032 that he was obliged to consult 
only a council, formed from amongst the most illustrious citizens, whom he 
designated.1 Thence came the name given them of pregadi (invited). The 
grand 


1 The following is a list of the doges of Venice from about the beginning of 
the eighth to the close of the thirteenth centuries : 


713, Paoluccio Anafesto ; 717, Marcello Tegliano ; 720, Orleo Orso ; 737, 
Orso killed — the republic ruled by annually elected maestro della milizia ; 
742, Diodato Orso ; 755, Galla Catanio ; 756, Domenico Monegaro ; 764, 
Maurizio Galbaio ; 787, Giovanni Galbaio ; 796, Maurizio Galbaio II 


(associated) ; 804, Banishment of the Galbaii — Obelerio di Antenori, 
Beato and Valentino di Antenori associated ; 80S), Angelo Badoer ; 827, 
Giustiniano Badoer ; 829, Giovanni Badoer ; 836, Pietro Tradenigo ; 864, 
Orso Badoer; 881, Giovanni Badoer II; 887, Pietro Sanudo ; 888, Giovanni 
Badoer II ; Pietro Tribuno ; 912, Orso Badoer II ; 932, Pietro Sanudo II ; 
939, Pietro Badoer ; 942, Pietro Sanudo III ; 969, Pietro Sanudo IV ; 976, 
Pietro Orseolo I ; 978, Vitale Sanudo ; 979, Tribuno Memo ; 991, Pietro 
Orseolo II ; 1008, Ottone Orseolo ; 1026, Pietro Bar-bolano ; 1033, 
Domenico Flabenigo ; 1043, Domenico Contarini ; 1071, Domenico Selvo ; 
1084, Vitale Falieri; 1096, Vitale Michieli ; 1102, Orlando Falieri ; 1117, 
Domenico Michieli ; 1130, Pietro Polani ; 1148, Domenico Morosini ; 
1156, Vitale Michieli IT ; 1173, Sebastiano Ziani ; 1179, Orlio Malipiero ; 
1192, Henry Dandolo ; 1205, Pietro Ziani ; 1229, Jacopo Tiepolo ; 1249, 
Marino Morosini ; 1252, Reniero Zeno ; 1268, Lorenzo Tiepolo ¢ 1276, 
Jacopo Contarini ; 1280, Giovanni Dandolo. 
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council was not formed till 1172, 140 years later, and was from that time the 
real sovereign of the republic. It was composed of 480 members, named 
annually on the last day of September by twelve tribunes, or grand electors, 
of whom two were chosen by each of the six sections of the republic. No 
more than four members from one family could be named. The same 
counsellors might be reelected each year. As it is in the spirit of a 
corporation to tend always towards an aristocracy, the same persons were 
habitually reelected, and when they died their children took their places. 
The grand council, neither assuming to itself nor granting to the doge the 
judicial power, gave the first example of the creation of a body of judges, 
numerous, independent, and irremovable ; such, nearly, as was afterwards 
the parliament of Paris. In 1179, it created the criminal quarantia ; called, 
also, the vecchia quarantia, to distinguish it from two other bodies of forty 
judges created in 1229, <* 


OTHER MARITIME CITIES 


The first magistrate of the republics of Naples, Gaeta, and Amain bore 
likewise the title of doge. These three cities, forgotten by the Greek 
emperors, and receiving no aid from them, still held by the ties of 
commerce to Greece. The inhabitants had devoted themselves with ardour 
to navigation ; they trafficked in the Levant, and covered southern Italy 
with its rich merchandise. The country situated beyond the Tiber had been 
exposed to fewer invasions than upper Italy. It had not, however, entirely 
escaped. A Lombard chief entered it in 589, and founded the great duchy of 
Benevento, which comprehended nearly the whole southern part of the 
peninsula. This dukedom maintained itself independent of the kingdom of 
the Lombards at Pavia, and had not been involved in its fall. It defended 
itself with valour against Charlemagne and his successors, who attempted 
its conquest ; but in 839, at the end of a civil war, it was divided into the 
three principalities of Benevento, Salerno, and Capua. The Saracens had 
established colonies, in the year 828, in Sicily, which till then had been 
subject to the Greek Empire ; these Saracens, a few years afterwards, 
passed into southern Italy. The three republics of Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi 
preserved their independence by exciting enmity between the Lombards and 
Saracens, who equally menaced them ; but these barbarians soon sank into 
the languor produced by the charms of a southern climate. It seemed as if 
they had no longer courage to risk a life to which so many enjoyments were 
attached. When they fought, it was with effeminacy ; and they hastened the 
termination of every war to plunge again into the voluptuous ease from 
which it had roused them. The citizens of the republics had the advantage 
over them of walls and defiles ; and without being braver than the 
Lombards, maintained their independence against them for six centuries. 


The republic of Pisa, which vainly sought to save from ruin these first 
Italian republics of the Middle Ages, was a city which navigation and 
commerce had enriched. Genoa, which soon became its rival, had escaped 
the pillage of these northern conquerors, and had preserved a constant 
intercourse with Constantinople and with Syria, from whence the citizens 
brought the rich merchandise which they afterwards dispersed throughout 
Lombardy. The Pisans and Genoese, invigorated by a seafaring life, were 
accustomed to defend with the sword the merchandise which they conveyed 
from one extremity to the other of the Mediterranean. They were often in 


conflict with the Saracens, like them addicted to maritime commerce, to 
which these 
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last frequently added piracy. The Saracens pillaged Genoa in the year 936. 
In 100-1 they entered a suburb of Pisa, and again invested that city in the 
year 1011. Their colonies in Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic Isles 
constantly menaced Italy. The Pisans, seconded by the Genoese, in their 
turn attacked Sardinia, in the year 1015; but completed the conquest only in 
1050. They established colonies there, and divided it into fiefs between the 
most illustrious families of Pisa and Genoa. They also conquered the 
Balearic Isles from the Saracens, between the years 1114 and 1116. e The 
Pisan fleet of three hundred sail, commanded by the archbishop Pietro 
Moriconi, attacked the Balearic Isles, where as many as twenty thousand 
Christians were said to be held captive by the Moslems, and returned loaded 
with spoil and with a multitude of Christian and Moslem prisoners. The 
former were set at liberty or ransomed, and among the latter was the last 
descendant of the reigning dynasty. The chief eunuch, who had governed 
Majorca, perished in the siege. Immediately afterwards the fourteen years’ 
war with Genoa broke out. The two republics contested the dominion of the 
sea, and both claimed supreme power over the islands of Corsica and 
Sardinia. A papal edict awarding the supremacy of Corsica to the Pisan 
church proved sufficient cause for the war, which went on from 1118 to 
1132. Then Innocent II transferred the supremacy over part of Corsica to the 
Genoese church, and compensated Pisa by grants in Sardinia and elsewhere. 
Accordingly, to gratify the pope and the emperor Lothair II, the Pisans 
entered the Neapolitan territory to combat the Normans. They aided in the 
vigorous defence of the city of Naples, and twice attacked and pillaged 
Amalfi, in 1135 and 1137, with such effect that the town never regained its 
prosperity. It has been said that the copy of the Pandects then taken by the 
Pisans from Amalfi was the first known to them, but in fact they were 
already acquainted with those laws. The war with Genoa never came to a 
real end. Even after the retaking of Jerusalem by the Moslems (1187), the 


Pisans and Genoese again met in conflict in the East, and performed many 
deeds of valour. They were always ready to come to blows, and gave still 
more signal proofs of their enmity during the Sicilian war in behalf of the 
emperor Henry VI. There could be no lasting peace between these rival 
powers until the one or the other should be crushed.’ 


When, towards the end of the eleventh century, the western world took up 
the dispute with the Saracens for the sepulchre of Jesus Christ, Venice, Pisa, 
and Genoa had already reached a high point of commercial power ; these 
three cities had more vessels on the Mediterranean than the whole of 
Christendom besides. They seconded the crusaders with enthusiasm. They 
provisioned them when arrived off the coast of Syria, and kept up their 
communication with the West. The Venetians assert that they sent a fleet of 
two hundred vessels, in the year 1099, to second the First Crusade. The 
Pisans affirm that their archbishop Daimbert, who was afterwards patriarch 
of Jerusalem, passed into the East with one hundred and twenty vessels. 
The Genoese claim only twenty-eight galleys and six vessels ; but all 
concurred with equal zeal in the conquest of the Holy Land; and the three 
maritime republics obtained important privileges, which they preserved as 
long as the kingdom of Jerusalem lasted.* 


THE LOMBARD CITIES AND THEIR ALLIES 


In the early days the Italian towns were only as yet larger groups of 
dwelling-houses, without political significance, such as every place 
acquires by more abundant and brisker communications, and by being the 
seat of 
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some sort of government administration ; in short, when it becomes the cen- 
tre of a certain district. The three principal classes of inhabitants were as a 
rule : (1) free Lombards ; (2) tributary Romans ; (3) serfs and villeins. 


There were as yet not sufficient noble retainers in the individual towns to 
form a class by themselves. 


Among the Franks this state seemingly subsisted for some time, but the 
foundations upon which it rested were undermined. The tributary Romans 
became gradually either entirely free or really serfs ; many of the free 
Lombards took knightly service with the kings of the Franks or their counts, 
and many more with bishops and abbots. Thus there grew up new class 
distinctions, and once more the population seemed to fall into three distinct 
classes : (1) noble retainers ; (2) freemen ; (3) bondsmen, villeins, and the 
remainder of the tributaries who tended more and more to become absorbed 
by the other classes. Simultaneously, however, there arose another kind of 
distinction. It gradually came to pass when the royal prerogative had 
become subjected to many changes, and could at best be regarded but as an 
uncertain protection, that the bishops counted far more noble retainers and 
serfs than the kings ; and as the bishops at the same time exercised feudal 
authority over their retainers and villeins, a feeling of hostility sprang up 
between the nobles, freemen, and tributaries under the king’s official 
magistrates (the counts and gastalds) and the nobles, serfs, and tributaries 
under the bishop’s magistrates (the vogts~). What had been established 
under the Franks then developed more fully under the Germans. The 
bishops also acquired authority over the freemen, exercising the same 
power as the counts, and began to assemble in one township men 
possessing quite different rights, but having the same claims to distinction, 
i.e., noble retainers and freemen of knightly descent. The serfs and villeins 
forming the third class still remained for a long time politically minors. 


A great deal of friction between the noble retainers and the freemen of 
knightly descent was caused by their having to hold their lands in fief, to 
enter into the feudal service of the bishops, or to renounce knightly 
honours. Sanguinary fights took place without either party gaining any 
decisive victory ; compacts were made between the different classes of 
citizens, and this was the origin of the common municipal constitution. 
From that time the importance of the aldermen as representatives of all the 
classes grew apace, whereas that of the episcopal magistrates sensibly 
decreased. This representative administration had no sooner been founded 
than it was again upset by a rupture between the spiritual and temporal 


powers ; the strife was no longer between counts and bishops, or between 
the freemen and the retainers of the church, but between the king and the 
pope. The spiritual power be-came divided against itself; many bishops 
took up the cause of the king, and others that of the pope. The same thing 
happened with the temporal power, for there were as many princes and 
lords fighting against as for the king. 


The representative administration of the cities was not attacked, but that 
body found it difficult to decide by which party they were to be governed, 
for each party, that of the king as well as that of the pope, presently had its 
own bishops in each city and its adherents among both nobles and freemen. 
The bishops were the only losers in this struggle, for in each faction they 
strove to outdo each other in the matter of liberality and in conceding their 
rights in order to win and retain more partisans. The victorious party, 
however, when the struggle was at an end, maintained the established 
representative administration, enriched by the many liberties and rights 
conceded by the bishops. The aldermen found their sphere of action greatly 
enlarged 
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and enriched, so that henceforth they assumed a position at the head of the 
municipality as councillors and magistrates. This government had 
developed on similar lines in all the cities, although the victory had 
remained sometimes with the papal and sometimes with the royal party ; 
therefore the strife had been banished from the cities only to break out 
finally in the country, which became divided into two factions, at the head 
of which were the rival cities of Pavia and Milan. 


At first Pavia belonged to the papal faction and Milan to the royal ; but 
when the former realised that she needed more temporal assistance than the 
pope could afford her, and the latter city found that the king’s protection 
brought with it interference in internal affairs, which in a city of Milan’s 
power and wealth was soon felt to be oppressive, both parties changed 


badges, and Pavia followed the royal faction, while Milan flaunted the 
papal colours. J 


This change of parties occurred during the reigns of Lothair II and Conrad 
II, who, from the year 1125 to 1152, placed in opposition the two houses of 
Guelfs and Ghibellines in Germany. Milan, having during the first half of 
the twelfth century experienced some resistance from the towns of Lodi and 
Como, razed the former, dispersing the inhabitants in open villages, and 
obliged the latter to destroy its fortifications. Cremona and Novara adhered 
to the party of Pavia ; Tortona, Crema, Bergamo, Brescia, Piacenza, and 
Parma to that of Milan. Among the towns of Piedmont, Turin took the lead, 
and disputed the authority of the counts of Savoy, who called themselves 
imperial vicars in that country. Montferrat continued to have its marquises. 
They were among the few great feudatories who had survived the civil wars 
; but the towns and provinces were not in subjection to them, and Asti was 
more powerful than they were. 


The family of the Veronese marquises, on the contrary, who from the time 
of the Lombard kings had to defend the frontier against the Germans, were 
extinct ; and the great cities of Verona, Padua, Vicenza, Treviso, and 
Mantua, nearly equal in power, maintained their independence. Bologna 
held the first rank among the towns south of the Po, and had become 
equally formidable on the one side to Modena and Reggio, and on the other 
to Ferrara, Ravenna, Imola, Faenza, Forli, and Rimini. Tuscany, which had 
also had its powerful marquises, saw their family become extinct with the 
countess Matilda, the contemporary and friend of Gregory VII. Florence 
had since risen in power, destroyed Fiesole, and, without exercising 
dominion over the neighbouring towns of Pistoia, Arezzo, San Miniato, and 
Volterra, or the more distant towns of Lucca, Cortona, Perugia, and Siena, 
was considered the head of the Tuscan League ; and the more so that Pisa at 
this period thought only of her maritime expeditions. The family of the 
dukes of Spoleto had also become extinct, and the towns of Umbria 
regained their freedom ; but their situation in the mountains prevented them 
from rising into importance. In fine, Rome herself indulged the same spirit 
of independence. An eloquent monk, the disciple of Abelard, who had made 
himself known throughout Europe, preached in 1139 a twofold reform in 
the religious and political orders ; the name borne by him was Arnold of 


Brescia. He spoke to men of the ancient liberty which was their right, of the 
abuses which disfigured the church. Driven out of Italy by Pope Innocent II 
and the Council of Lateran, he took refuge in Switzerland, and taught the 
town of Zurich to frame a free constitution ; but in the year 1143 he was 
recalled to Rome, and that city again heard the words, “Roman Republic,” 
“Roman senate,” “comitia of the people.” The pope branded 
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his opinions with the name of ” heresy of the politicians ” ; and Arnold of 
Brescia, having been given up to him by the emperor, was burned alive 
before the gate of the castle of St. Angelo, in the year 1155. But his precepts 
survived and the love of liberty in Rome did not perish with him. In 
southern Italy, the conquests of the Normans had finally smothered the 
spirit of liberty ; and the town of Aquileia in the Abruzzi alone preserved 
any republican privileges. & 


FLORENCE 


It appears that of all the Italian republics of the Middle Ages, the one which 
was to play the principal part in the history of civilisation was the last to 
appear on the world’s stage. Florence was still a mere unknown parish when 
Pisa, her neighbour, already covered the Mediterranean with her vessels ; 
and while Milan and the towns of Lombardy were engaged in deadly fight 
against the empire, the Tuscan city stood perfectly aloof from the struggle 
of the two parties, which were dividing not only Italy, but the whole of 
Europe, and, from the Alps to the Sicilian straits, covering the peninsula 
with ruins and deluging it in blood. 


Florence long had pursued her career in silence, growing rich by trade, 
increasing in size by the reduction of her neighbours, becoming powerful 
by the submission of the great, and she was neither more nor less powerful 
than all those small political centres which contributed so largely in 
bringing to light Italy’s exhaustless fertility in great men. In fact, it was 


owing to this large number of small states, to this multitude of diverse 
interests, that so many men were enabled to distinguish themselves, and 
found a scene for their activity, and that the curious medley which forms the 
Italian character was able to develop freely, and to bear its finest fruits. In 
this respect all the small towns of Italy are deeply interesting ; to the 
historian as sources of valuable research, to the philosopher as subjects of 
observation of human nature. It is, however, natural that the state which 
exercised its influence for the longest period, in the most powerful manner, 
and over the widest extent of territory, should also attract the greatest 
attention from posterity. Great interest is always felt in the childhood of a 
famous man, even when it does not actually present so many curious details 
as the childhood of many men who have remained unknown ; we like to see 
his first gropings, and in the features of some childish whim we imagine 
that we can perceive the plan of the great acts which illustrated his riper 
age. 


In the same way the first symptoms of political life in Athens or in Rome 
have always attracted attention, while certain towns of Hellas or Latium, 
though probably far more developed in those obscure times, only interest us 
as far as they enable us to find traces of the road which these great centres 
of civilisation pursued when they first arose. So, in the dearth which exists 
of authentic documents on the origin and early centuries of Florence, in 
order to obtain a just and complete idea of what she was before the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, we are often obliged to illuminate the 
facts which have come down to us by the knowledge we have of Lucca, 
Pisa, Fiesole, Siena, Arezzo, and other towns of Tuscany. 


The chroniclers, by surrounding the origin of Florence with numerous 
fables, have singularly concealed the real facts. However, it is probable that 
they were right in assigning it a Roman origin, and it is evident that in this 
first period and later on, Florence passed, as did the other states, through the 
successive phases which were experienced by the entire peninsula. Grow- 
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great king of Assyria, should have been supposed to continue reigning until 
the end of the empire, while the insignificant kings who really followed him 
were forgotten, is natural enough. In short, Asshurbanapal was not a hero 
who strove to reap the laurels of the battle-field through difficulty and 
priva-tions on distant campaigns. He preferred to linger in his luxurious 
palace, and to alternate the delights of the harem and the pursuit of learning 
with the royal lioii-Inmting. He was very pious, and did nothing without 
consulting the oracles of his gods or the dreams of his seers. If he thought 
the dignity of his empire, and with it the honour of his gods, insulted by an 
ol)slinate rebellion, he would avenge them as his predecessors had done by 
punishments of ingenious cruelty, inflicted both on individuals and on 
whole countries. The fearful suffering which the war on Asshur’s enemies 
wrought in its train, the pestilence which filled the streets with corpses, the 
famiire wliich drove parents to destroy their own children, filled him with 
transports of joy. His ruling idea was the unity and vastness of his empire. If 
he left the sword in its sheath, the love of pleasure did not make him neglect 
his duties as a ruler. He took care that his armies should always bel-eady to 
take the field, which would not have been possible without good 
organisation ; and they triumphed over almost all his enemies, maintained 
his sway against a powerful coalition, crushed the formidable Elara so 
severely that she never recovered from the blows she had received, and, if 
not during his reign, at least shortly after it, repelled the advancing Medes. 
He regularly transmitted his orders to all the governors in his empire, and 
was by them kept carefully informed of anything of importance which 
happened in their provinces. No one of his victorious military leaders ever 
ventured to turn his arms against him. All, including the governors, 
recognised him and honoured him as their king. Such he was in the fullest 
sense of the word. In his palace at Nineveh, during two-and-forty years, he 
held the reigns of government with a strong hand. And this is all the more 
creditable to the influence of his personality, since the empire was internally 
weakened by his own political mistakes, in particular by the removal of the 


ing under the protection of the imperial eagle, and submitting to the power 
of the bishop, like her sister-states, like them, also, she knew how, both to 
free herself from episcopal dominion and to oppose the empire. Although 
somewhat late, she followed the example of all the great towns of Italy in 
subduing the small surrounding towns and the country nobles, so as to 
increase her territory ; she profited, but to a less extent than Venice, Genoa, 
and Pisa, by the commercial advantages of the Crusades. After undergoing 
the influence of the German invasion, she supported, more than any other 
state, the reaction of communal tendency against the Germanic tendency 
which was everywhere felt during the twelfth century. When, later on, 
tyranny (in the Greek sense of the word) confiscated democratic liberty, in 
every town, in favour of a powerful family or a superior individual, 
Florence produced the most accomplished type of the Italian tyrant. 


However, turning back to the earliest historical facts proved by unim- 
peachable witnesses, we see by the very importance which the chroniclers 
attach to the traditions of Charlemagne, the second founder of their city, 
how significant for the whole of Italy, and especially for Florence, was the 
coronation of this emperor in Rome. They attribute the new wall round the 
city to him also, as well as the establishment of consular government ; and 
their instinct was correct ; for if these acts were not the direct work of 
Charlemagne, they certainly were the consequences of his work. The re- 
establishment of the Roman Empire must infallibly be followed by the 
restoration of the ancient municipalities, and in general by the whole of the 
Roman legislation, wherever it has been destroyed by the invasion. The 
town was henceforth governed by a marquis of Tuscany, as lieutenant of the 
empire, which was again re-established by Otto the Great, who appears to 
have particularly favoured the town of Florence. 


At this period the solemn power of the imperial name was so great that the 
city, whose rule already extended over a great part of the surrounding 
country, and especially over the important town of Fiesole, would never 
have dared to oppose the emperor, if the disputes which arose towards the 
end of the eleventh century between the empire and the holy see, had not 
offered it the long-wished-for opportunity to escape from the marquisate of 
Tuscany. The majority of Florentines, for there were already two parties in 
the city, enthusiastically espoused the cause of the pope and the countess 


Matilda against the emperor Henry IV. A long siege could not shatter their 
fidelity. It is from this period, probably, that the establishment of consular 
government in Florence dates, which the old chroniclers attributed to 
Charlemagne, and which the other towns of Italy had long since adopted 
from Rome. This early constitution, which united justice and government in 
the hands of two, later on of four, and still later of six consuls, aided by a 
council of one hundred senators, was maintained almost intact till 1207, 
when the example of the other republics was followed and a podesta was 
intrusted with the jurisdiction. Although all the free inhabitants co-operated 
in the election of the magistrates, these latter were only chosen from among 
the urban nobility, composed indeed of ancient middle-class families who 
had long been wealthy, and of the descendants of Germanic immigrants. 


Social Conditions 


The population of Florence was then formed, as was that of the greater 
number of Italian towns, of two very distinct classes — the patricians and 
the people; the former included the descendants of noble families and the 
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burghers free since the conquest ; the latter included all the other inhabitants 
of the town, the ancient tributaries of the bishop or the clients of the nobles 
whom they had freed. The descendants of these freed men, and also those of 
immigrants from other towns, were born free, earned much by the luxury of 
the upper classes, and were soon as rich as the patricians. So, later on, they 
desired, and were able to obtain for their special functionaries, entrance into 
the posts of the republic, and thus it was that popular revolutions took place 
in the thirteenth century. Before this time, the people were satisfied to assist 
in the election of magistrates without dreaming of claiming the honour for 
themselves. As for the nobles of the surrounding country who refused to 
submit to the government, they were pursued, their lands devastated and 
burned, even their fortresses were destroyed, so that in a short time 
Florence had sole rule over the neighbouring land. The entire century 


during which this constitution was in force, is filled with the sound of strife 
with the nobles. At one time the young republic subdued the rock of 
Fiesole, a veritable retreat of brigands ; then the powerful family of the 
Buondelmonti, of Monte Buono. This family, so famous and so fatal to 
Florentine happiness, possessed a small castle about five miles distant from 
the town which, commanding the Siena road, enabled them to impose a toll 
upon all merchandise in its passage. Florence complained of this 
imposition, and being refused redress destroyed their castle, obliging them 
without further spoliation to become Florentine citizens ; others followed ; 
and so they continued adding bit after bit to their possessions by money, 
conquest, or persuasion, but still maintaining a close alliance with Pisa, 
which at this period, although the most commercial and military nation of 
Tuscan }-, was rivalled by Florence in ambition and warlike propensities if 
not in power and celebrity. 


Municipal Wars 


In the year 1144 all Tuscany was in arms, partly on account of these 
republics, but more from those dissensions that spring from mutual jealousy 
in rising states commencing the race of ambition and of blood, who league 
for war as a pastime, and regard the butchery of their fellow-creatures as 
legitimate amusement. Lucca and Pisa were in constant collision, and the 
friendship of the former with Siena, of the latter with Florence, occasioned 
a quadruple war between those states, each jealous of the other’s 
ascendency : the necessities of commerce, untouched as yet by its rivalry, 
kept peace between Pisa and Florence ; and the distance of the other two 
diminished their points of contact and consequently their chances of 
quarrel. 


Ulric, marquis or vice-marquis of Tuscany and imperial vicar, commanded 
the Florentine army, with which he advanced to the gates of Siena and 
burned a suburb ; the Sienese demanded assistance from Lucca, who 
answered by declaring war on Florence, not only to draw the enemy from 
her ally, but also in aid of Count Guido Guerra of Modigliana, a Ghibelline 
chief and confederate of Siena, who had already suffered from Florentine 
aggression. Pisa on the other hand took the field at the request of the 
Florentines and Count Guido’s possessions were devastated by these 


combined forces while the Sienese, covertly advancing on Florence, fell 
into an ambuscade and were nearly all made prisoners. More bitter was the 
struggle between Pisa and Lucca where no exchange of prisoners took 
place, no ransom was aceepted, and where a strong personal feeling of 
hatred pervaded every class ; perpetual incarceration was with them the 
consequence of defeat, and wc are told by the bishop of Fresingen that 
several years afterwards he saw ” the 
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Lucchese officers, wasted, squalid, and miserable, in the dungeons of Pisa, 
drawing tears of compassion from every passing stranger.” 


At this period, however, not Tuscany alone but all northern Italy seems to 
have been in similar confusion from similar causes ; from jealousy, faction, 
and that ever boisterous passage between comparative bondage and 
complete independence, for Conrad with full employment in Germany was 
forced to leave Italy uncontrolled, a prey to angry passions, unsettled 
institutions, and political anarchy. The particular causes of discord between 
the Tuscan cities are now difficult to trace ; vicinity, by multiplying the 
points of contact, increased the chances and was always a source of 
dissension ; but the peculiar enmity between Siena and Florence, according 
to the Sienese historians, originated in the assistance given to Henry IV 
during the siege of 1081 ; an injury in itself not easily forgiven, but which, 
fostered as it was by national emulation, lasted until long after the ruin of 
both republics. 


Elated by success and jealous of the counts Guidi by whose possessions she 
was nearly surrounded, Florence assembled an army in February, 1146, and 
besieged Monte Croce, a castello about nine miles distant which belonged 
to that family ; but confidence in superiority of force created carelessness of 
conduct, and Count Guido aided by the people of Arezzo defeated them 
with great loss. For a time they were quieted by this sharp military lesson, 
and a crusade the following year under the emperor Conrad III carried off 


some of their more enterprising and devout spirits to Palestine ; amongst 
them Dante’s ancestor Cacciaguida, who, after having been knighted by 
Conrad, fell in battle against the infidels. e 


So while the towns of Lombardy were leaguing together boldly to defend 
the most cherished interests of independence, the little Tuscan republic was 
only busy extending her territory, and increasing at the expense of her 
neighbours, she was already the cunning Florence of the fifteenth century, 
for whom egoism is the fundamental principle of politics. However, it will 
not do to be unjust ; while fighting and subduing the neighbouring nobles 
she was also striking a blow at expiring Germanism ; it was the 
municipality triumphing over the members of the feudal body, as at 
Legnano it triumphed over their chief. The emperor Frederick Barbarossa 
was well aware of it ; and when he came to Florence in 1184, after the 
Peace of Constance, he listened with interest to the complaints of the 
nobles, and was well pleased to take from the city the sovereignty which 
she had violently assumed over the surrounding country, contrary to written 
law. The Florentines submitted without a murmur to this severe sentence ; 
they knew that they had only to wait and to let the storm pass over. In fact, 
four years later all the surrounding districts had once more submitted to the 
burghers. 


Ten years later they gained still further advantage by the interregnum which 
left Germany a prey to the struggles of Otto IV and Philip of Swabia and 
made Italy “a widow of her king.” It was then that they formed a Guelf 
league on the model of the Lombard League, and succeeded in subduing 
that part of the rural nobility which had till then remained independent. The 
nobles were forced to take an oath of fidelity to the republic and to promise 
to live peacefully and quietly in the town. 


In the midst of these political disturbances the trade and wealth of the city 
constantly increased. She had till then depended on Pisa, a much richer and 
more flourishing town, to which she acted, so to say, as bank ; after 
destroying Fiesole, which dominated her completely by its position and 
hindered her commerce, in the twelfth century, she made a swift step 
forward and became, first the rival of Siena, later on that of Pisa itself. 
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This is the period which the Florentines of the following century were in the 
habit of lauding as the golden age of the republic. The people were still 
chivalrous and industrious ; their manners were simple ; dresses were made 
of coarse material, women were honest and modest ; young girls were not 
married before the age of twenty ; and men did not seek ” the largest dowry, 
but the best reputation.” 


It would, however, be a great mistake to think that this period of virtuous 
patriarchal customs, sobriety, and simple living was free from disturbance. 
This people of Florence was a passionate race who had not yet passed 
through two centuries of revolution, nor yet experienced the paternal and 
enervating despotism of the Medicis, nor seen the armies of Charles V. The 
state of the town was far from being a calm one, and whether, because judi- 
ciary affairs had increased to too great an extent, or because the consuls 
were lacking in requisite authority, it soon became necessary, in order to 
maintain order and justice in the town, to follow the example of the other 
republics and call in a foreign podesta. 


” Vice increasing in the town,” says Malaspina,» ” and cases of ill-will and 
disputes becoming more frequent among the citizens, it was decided in the 
interest of the republic, in order to facilitate the punishment of crime and to 
prevent all interception, bribery, or intimidation of justice, that a foreigner 
of gentle birth should be appointed to the office of podesta for one year, to 
decide all trials with his judges, to render justice, pronounce condemnation 
of wealth and body, and to carry out the laws of the republic of Florence. 
Nevertheless the government of the consuls did not cease, since it kept the 
direction of all other business, and in this manner the town was governed 
till the period when the first nation of Florence was formed.””* 


As the two famous names of Guelf and Ghibelline originated in these two 
rival houses of Bavaria and Franconia, and by their pernicious influence 
destroyed Italian prosperity and happiness, a short account of them will not 
here be irrelevant, especially as they were the principal though remote 
source of that inveterate disunion which has left the peninsula a constant 


prey to transalpine ambition. For many ages these factions prowled over 
Italy like lions seeking whom they could devour ; they divided city from 
city, house from house, family from family ; they tore asunder all domestic 
ties, undermined the dearest affections, and scattered duty, obligations, and 
humanity to the winds. But these fatal appellations were originally nothing 
more than the distinctive names of two princely German families whose 
chiefs were rivals in personal ambition and feudal power. The enmity of one 
to the popes was reason sufficient for the other’s determined adherence to 
the holy see ; and though mere leaders of a petty feud, their names be-came 
from circumstances the rallying cry of two great opinions which, 
penetrating with the wonted subtilty of religious and political rancour into 
the smallest branches of national life, affected Italy and Germany to the 
quick. 


When Conrad III was crowned king of Italy, the last four emperors had been 
chosen from the house of Franconia, a family that received its name from 
the castle of Waiblingen, or Gueibelinga, situated amongst the Hertfeld 
Mountains in the diocese of Augsburg and which was called 
indiscriminately ” Salic ” or ” Gueibelinga.” The rival house, originally of 
Altdorf, at this period governed Bavaria, and in consequence of several of 
its princes being named ” Guelfo ” or ” Welf,” both the family and its 
partisans received that appellation. The two last Henrys of the Ghibelline 
house of Franconia had long contests with the church, as already related, 
while the Bavarian Guelfs on the contrary always declared themselves its 
protectors 
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from the days of Guelf IV, son of Albert Azzo, lord of Este, in 1076. From 
this branch is descended in a direct line the royal family of England and 
from his brother Folco the ancient marquises of Este, dukes of Ferrara, 
Modena, and Reggio. 


These things, springing as they did from rivalry and disappointment, 
sharpened hereditary feuds, while the pontiff’s support of Lothair 
augmented the Ghibellines’ enmity to holy church ; these names were not, 
however, permanently attached to the two factions until 1210, when 
Innocent III drove the fourth Otto from the imperial throne and took young 
Frederick of Sicily under his charge. The pope was then supported by the 
Ghibellines ; but when the same Frederick turned to rend the church, the 
Guelfic banner again waved over it, and there continued until the final 
dissolution of these adverse factions, long after the original cause of their 
quarrels had melted entirely away.e 


Such were the changes which the space of seven centuries from the fall of 
the Roman Empire accomplished in Italy. Towards the end of the fifth 
century the social tie, which had made of the empire one body, became 
dissolved, and was succeeded by no other. The citizen felt nothing for his 
fellow-citizen ; he expected no support from him, and offered him none. He 
could nowhere invoke protection ; he everywhere saw only violence and 
oppression. Towards the beginning of the twelfth century the citizens of the 
towns of Italy had as little to expect from abroad. The emperor of the 
Germans, who called himself their sovereign, was, with his barbarian army, 
only one enemy more. But universally, where the circle of the same wall 
formed a common interest, the spirit of association was developed. The 
citizens promised each other mutual assistance. Courage grew with liberty ; 
and the Italians, no longer oppressed, found at last in themselves their own 
defence. 


When the inhabitants of the cities of Italy, associated for their common 
defence, their first necessity was to guard against the brigandage of the 
barbarian armies, which invaded their country and treated them as enemies ; 
the second, to protect themselves from the robberies of other barbarians 
who called themselves .their masters. Their united efforts soon insured their 
safety ; ina few years they found themselves rich and powerful ; and these 
Same men, whom emperors, prelates, and nobles considered only as freed 
serfs, perceived that they constituted almost the only public force in Italy. 
Their self-confidence grew with their power ; and the desire of domination 
succeeded that of independence. Those cities which had accumulated the 
most wealth, whose walls enclosed the greatest population, attempted, from 


the first half of the twelfth century, to secure by force of arms the obedience 
of such of the neighbouring towns as did not appear sufficiently strong to 
resist them. These greater cities had no intention to strip the smaller of their 
liberty ; their sole purpose was to force them into a perpetual alliance, so as 
to share their good or evil fortune, and always place their armed force under 
the standard of the dominant city.& 


CHAPTER II IMPERIAL AGGRESSIONS OF THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY 


FREDERICK BARBAROSSA IN’ ITALY 


The long war of the investitures, between the Franconian emperors and the 
popes, had given the first impulse to the ambition of the Lombard cities for 
alliance ; as general interests were involved, as it was a question of distant 
operations and common danger, the cities felt the necessity of alliances and 
of an active correspondence, which soon extended from one extremity of 
Italy to the other. The smaller towns soon found that this general policy was 
beyond their means, and that the great cities, in which commerce and 
wealth had accumulated knowledge, and which alone received the 
communications of the pope or of the emperor, naturally placed themselves 
at the head of the league formed in their provinces, either for the empire or 
for the church. These two leagues were not yet known in Italy by the names 
of Guelf and Ghibelline, which in Germany had been the war-cry of the two 
parties at the battle of Wensberg, fought on the 21st of December, 1140, and 
which had previously distinguished, the former the dukes of Saxony and 
Bavaria, devoted to the pope, the latter, the emperors of the liou.sc of 
Franconia. But although these two names, which seem since to have 
become exclusively Italian, had not yet been adopted in Italy, the hereditary 
affection respectively for the two parties already divided the minds of the 
people for more than a century, and faction became to each a second 
country, often served by them with not less heroism and devotion than their 
native city.?’ 


Such was the state of Italy, when the Germanic diet, assembled at Frankfort 
in 1152, conferred the crown on Frederick Barbarossa, duke of Swabia, and 
of the house of llohenstaufen. Tins prince was nephew to Conrad III, whom 
he succeeded; he was allied to the two houses of the Guelfs and 
Ghibellines, which had contended with each other Eor the empire, and was 
regarded, with good reason, by the Germans as their most distinguished 
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chief. Frederick Barbarossa was not only brave, but understood the art of 
war, at least so far as it could be understood in an age so barbarous. He 
made himself beloved by the soldiers, at the same time that he subjected 
them to a discipline which others had not yet thought of establishing. He 
held his word sacred ; he abhorred gratuitous cruelty, although the shedding 
of human blood had in general nothing revolting in it to a prince of the 
Middle 


Ages; but the prerogatives of his crown appeared to him sacred rights, 
which from pride, and even from conscience, he was disposed to preserve 
and extend. The Italians he considered in a state of revolt against the 
imperial throne and the German nation, and he believed it to be his first 
duty to reduce them to subjection. Frederick Barbarossa, accordingly, in the 
month of October, 1154, entered Italy with a powerful German army, by the 
valley of Trent. He proposed to himself not only receiving there the crowns 
of Italy and the em-pire and reducing to obedience subjects who appeared 
to him to forget their duty to their sovereign, but also to punish in particular 
the Milanese for their arrogance, to redress the complaints which the 
citizens of Pa via and Cremona had brought against them, and to oblige 
Milan to render to the towns of Lodi and Como, which it had dismantled, 
all the privileges which Milan itself enjoyed. On arriving at Roncaglia, 


centre of government from Babylon, which Esarhaddon had made its-seat, 
to Nineveh, and by other causes, so that it went to pieces a few years after 
his death. 


After him at least two kings ruled over Assyria, who were probably 
brothers, for one of them, Bel-zakir-ishkun, was the son of a king of 
Assyria, and grandson of a king of Sumer and Accad, and though their 
names are mis.sing from the inscriptions, they can have been none other 
than Asshurl)anapal and E.sarhaddon ; and the other, Asshur-etil-ili [who is 
sometimes known by a lengthened form of his name, Asshur-etil-ili-ukinni] 
is expressly called the son and grandson of these rulers. Probably Bel-zakir- 
ishkun reigned first, and then the other.“ No historical records have been 
preserved, dealing either with the fortunes and achievements of these kings 
or with the fall of Assyria. Certain texts have led some to conclude that a 
third king, a namesake of Esarliaddon, may have swayed the sceptre at this 
period, but tills has been shown to be extremely questionable. 


Immediately after Asshurbanapal’s death, or perhaps even in the last year of 
his reign, Babylon broke away from the Assyrian rule, and this time the 
sei)aration was permanent. The empire was much weakened by it. The 
north and northwest, Urartu and the states of Asia Minor, gradually fell 


[‘ It is now believed that these two kings were one and the same person. See 
Professor Ililprecht in Zeitschrijl fur Assyriologie, Vol. IV, p. 164 et seq. 
“The name of this king (Asahur-etil-ili),” says Professor Rogers, “was 
originally read Bel-zakir-ishkun.” ] 
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into the power of the ever-advancing Medes. The Assyrian lordship over the 
countries on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea now existed in name only, 
so that King Josiah of Jiidah was able to effect his reform unhindered, and 
to act as master in the territory of the ancient kingdom of Israel, which for 
years had been an Assyrian province. And in the year 608 Neku II, king of 


where the diets of the kingdom of Italy were held, he was assailed by 
complaints from the bishop and nobles against the towns, as well as by 
complaints against the Milanese from the consuls of Pavia, of Cremona, of 
Como, and of Lodi ; while those of Crema, of Brescia, of Piacenza, of Asti 
and Tortona vindicated them. Before giving judgment on the differences 
submitted to his decision, Frederick announced his intention of judging for 
himself the state of the country, by visiting in person Piedmont and 
Montferrat. Having to pass through the Milanese territory on his way to 
Novara, he commanded the consuls of Milan to supply him with provisions 
on the road. The towns acknowledged that they owed the emperors upon 
their journeys the dues designated by the feudal words “foderum, parata, 
mansionaticum”” (forage, food, and lodging); but the Germans, retarded in 
their march by heavy and continued rain, took two days to reach a stage 
which the Milanese supposed they would reach in one ; provisions of 
course failed ; and the Germans avenged themselves on the unhappy 
inhabitants oy pillaging and burning the villages wherever sufficient rations 
were not found. Frederick treated with kindness the towns of Novara and 
Turin, but those of Chieri and Asti had been denounced to him as 
entertaining the same sentiments as Milan ; the inhabitants fled at his 
approach, and he plundered and burned their deserted houses. Arrived next 
before Tortona, he 
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ordered the inhabitants to renounce their alliance with the Milanese ; but 
they, trusting to the strength of the upper town, into which they had 
retreated, while Frederick occupied the lower part, had the courage to 
refuse. The Germans began the siege of Tortona on the 13th of February, 
1155. They could not prevent the entrance of two hundred Milanese, to 
assist in its defence. For sixty-two days did this brave people resist the 


attacks of the formidable army of Frederick, the numbers of which had been 
increased by the armed force of Pavia, and the other Ghibelline towns. The 
want of water compelled them at last to surrender ; and the emperor allowed 
them to retire to Milan, taking only the few effects which each individual 
could carry away. Everything else was given up to the pillage of the 
soldiers, and the houses became a prey to the flames. The Milanese 
received with respect these martyrs of liberty, and every opulent house gave 
shelter and hospitality to some of the unhappy inhabitants of Tortona. 
Frederick meanwhile placed on his head, in the temple of Pavia, the iron 
crown of the kings of Lombardy, and began his march on Rome, to receive 
there the golden crown of the empire. 


But the Germans who accompanied the emperor, notwithstanding the 
ardour with which they had undertaken this distant expedition, began to 
grow tired of so long an absence from their home. The license extended to 
their pillage and debauchery no longer appeared to them a sufficient 
compensation for tedious marches and the dangers of war. They pressed the 
emperor to advance towards Rome, and to avoid all quarrel with the great 
towns by which they passed, although almost all refused to admit them 
within their walls — providing subsistence and lodging for them in the 
suburbs only. The impossibility of maintaining discipline in a rapacious 
army, which beheld for the first time the unknown riches of commerce and 
the arts ; the difficulty of avoiding quarrels between two nations, neither of 
which understood the language of the other, perhaps justified this 
precaution. Frederick thus passed by Piacenza, Parma, Bologna, and 
Florence. He was not received even into Rome; his troops occupied what 
was styled the Leonine city, or the suburb built round the Vatican ; he was 
there crowned by the pope, Adrian IV, while his army was obliged to repel 
the Romans, who advanced by the bridge of St. Angelo and the Borgo 1 of 
Trastevere to disturb the ceremony. Frederick withdrew from Rome the 
following day ; conducting his army into the mountains to avoid the great 
heat of summer. The citizens of Spoleto, not having supplied with sufficient 


haste the provisions he demanded, he attacked, took, and burned their city ; 
sickness, however, began to thin the ranks of his soldiers ; many also 
deserted, 
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1 Borgo is the communication between Trastevere and the Vatican. 
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to embark at Ancoiia. Frederick, with a weakened army, directed his march 
on Germany by the valleys of the Tyrol. The citizens of Verona, who would 
not admit the Germans within their walls, constructed for him a bridge of 
boats on the Adige, which he hastily passed over, but had hardly gained the 
opposite bank, when enormous pieces of wood, carried down by the 
impetuosity of the current, struck and destroyed the bridge. Frederick had 
no doubt that the Lombards had laid this snare for him, and flattered 
themselves with the breaking of the bridge whilst he should be in the act of 
passing over ; but he was no longer sufficiently strong to avenge himself. 


The emperor at length returned into Germany with his barbarian soldiers. 
He everywhere on his passage spread havoc and desolation ; the line by 
which he marched through the Milanese territory was marked by fire ; the 
villages of Kosate, Trecale, and Galiata, the towns of Chieri, Asti, Tortona, 
and Spoleto were burned. But whilst he thus proved his barbarism, he also 
proved his weakness. He did not dare to attack the stronger and more 
populous cities, which congratulated themselves on having shut their gates, 
and refused submission to him. Thus a year’s campaign sufficed to destroy 
one of the most formidable armies that Germany had ever poured into Italy 
; and the example of ancient times encouraged the belief that it would be 
long before the emperor could again put the Germans in motion. The 
Milanese felicitated themselves on having preserved their liberty by their 


courage and patriotism. Their treasury was indeed empty ; but the zeal of 
their opulent citizens, who knew no other luxury than that of serving their 
country, soon replenished it. These men, who poured their wealth into the 
treasury of the republic, contented themselves with black bread, and cloaks 
of coarse stuff. At the command of their consuls, they left Milan to join 
their fellow-citizens in rebuilding, with their own hands, the walls and 
houses of Tortona, Rosate, Trecale, Galiata, and other towns, which had 
suffered in the contest for the common cause. They next attacked the cities 
of Pavia, Cremona, and Novara, which had embraced the party of the 
emperor, and subjected them to humiliating conditions; while they drew 
closer their bonds of alliance with the towns of Brescia and Piacenza, which 
had declared for liberty. 


But Frederick had more power over Germany than any of his predecessors ; 
he was regarded there as the restorer of the rights of the empire and of the 
German nation. He obtained credit for reducing Italy from what was called 
a state of anarchy and revolt, to order and obedience. His vassals 
accordingly nocked with eagerness to his standard, when he summoned 
them at the feast of Pentecost, 1158, to compel the submission of Italy. The 
battalions of Germany entered Lombardy at the same time by all the passes 
of the Alps. Their approach to Brescia inspired the inhabitants with so much 
terror, that they immediately renounced their alliance with Milan, and paid 
down a large sum of money for their ransom. The Milanese, on the contrary, 
prepared themselves for resistance. They had either destroyed or fortified 
all the bridges of the Adda, flattering themselves that this river would 
suffice to stop the progress of the emperor ; but a body of German cavalry 
dashed boldly into the stream, and, swimming across the river, gained in 
safety the opposite bank. They then made themselves masters of the bridge 
of Cassano, and the whole army entered into the Milanese territory. 
Frederick, following the course of the Adda, made choice of a situation 
about four miles from the ruins of the former Lodi.1 Here he ordered 


[} In 1111, the Milanese totally destroyed the city of Lodi, and forbade its 
rebuilding. Nevertheless a prosperous commune again came into existence, 
and in 1158 the Milanese came again, repeating their work of destruction in 
a more thorough manner. ] 
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the people of Lodi to rebuild their town, which would in future secure to. 
him the passage of the Adda. He summoned thither also the militias of 
Pavia and Cremona, with those of the other towns of Lombardy, which their 
jealousy of Milan had attached to the Ghibelline party ; and it was not till 
after they had joined him that he encamped, on the 8th of August, 1158, 
before Milan. 


His engines of war, however, were insufficient to beat down the walls of so 
strong and large a town ; and he resolved to reduce the Milanese by famine. 
He seized their granaries, burned their stacks of corn, mowed down the 
autumnal harvests, and announced his resolution not to raise the siege till 
the Milanese had returned to their duty. The few nobles, however, who had 
preserved their independence in Lombardy, proceeded to the camp of the 
emperor. One of them, the count of Blandrate, who had before given proofs 
of his attachment to the town of Milan, offered himself as a mediator, was 
accepted, and obtained terms not unfavourable to the Milanese. They 
engaged to pay a tribute to Frederick of nine thousand marks of silver, to 
restore to him his regal rights, and to the towns of Lodi and Como their 
independence. On their side, they were dispensed from opening their gates 
to the emperor. They preserved the right of electing their consuls, and 
included in their pacification their allies of Tortona and Crema. This treaty 
was signed the 7th of September, 1158. 


Frederick, in granting an honourable capitulation to revolted subjects, 
whom he had brought back to their obedience, had no intention of 
renouncing the rights of his empire. He considered that he had preserved, 
untouched, the legislative authority of the diet of his kingdom of Italy. The 
Milanese, on the contrary, regarded their treaty as definitive ; and were both 
astonished and indignant when Frederick, having assembled, towards the 
11th of November following, the placita or diets of the kingdom at 
Roncaglia, promulgated by this diet a constitution which overthrew their 
most precious rights. It took the administration of justice from the hands of 


the consuls of towns, to place it in those of a single judge, and a foreigner, 
chosen by the emperor, bearing the name of podesta ; it fixed the limits of 
the regal rights, giving them much more importance than had been 
contemplated by the Milanese when they agreed to acknowledge them ; it 
deprived cities, as well as the other members of the empire, of the right of 
making private war ; it changed the boundaries of territories appertaining to 
towns, and in particular took from Milan the little town of Monza, and the 
counties of Seprio and of Martesana, which the inhabitants had always 
regarded as their own property. 


Just motives had made the emperor and the diet consider these innova-tions 
necessary for the public peace and prosperity; but the Milanese regarded 
them only as perfidious violations of the treaty. When the podesta 
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of the emperor arrived at Milan to take possession of the tribunal, he was 
sent contemptuously away. The Milanese flew to arms ; and making every 
effort to repossess the different passes of the Adda, prepared to defend 
themselves behind this barrier. Frederick, on his side, assembled a new diet 
of the kingdom of Italy at Bologna, in the spring of 1159, and placed Milan 
under the ban of the empire. 


The emperor did not yet attempt to reduce the Milanese by a regular siege. 
His army was neither sufficiently numerous to invest so large a town, nor 
his engines of war of sufficient force to make a breach in such strong walls ; 
but he proclaimed his determination to employ all his power, as monarch of 
Germany and Italy, to ruin that rebellious town. The Milanese, accordingly, 


soon saw their corn mowed down, their autumn harvests destroyed, their 
vine stocks cut, the trees which covered their country either cut down or 
barked, their canals of irrigation broken ; but the generous citizens of this 
new republic did not allow themselves to be discouraged by the superior 
force of such an enemy, or by the inevitable issue of such a contest. They 
saw Clearly that they must perish ; but it would be for the honour and the 
liberty of Italy ; they were resolved to leave a great example to their 
countrymen, and to future generations. 


The Siege of Crema 


The people of Crema had remained faithful to the Milanese in their good 
and evil fortune ; but the siege of that town presented fewer difficulties to 
the emperor than the siege of Milan. Crema was of small extent, and could 
be invested on every side ; it was also more accessible to the engines of 
war, though surrounded by a double wall and a ditch filled with water. The 
Cremonese began the siege on the 4th of July, 1159 ; and on the 10th, 
Frederick arrived to direct it in person. c 


The emperor regarded the inhabitants of the town as revolted subjects and 
he probably expected to have little difficulty in accomplishing their 
overthrow. Contrary to his expectations, however, the Cremascans proved 
not only brave but stubborn, and despite his best efforts they held out 
against him for about six months. The siege gave rise to many picturesque 
incidents and furnished typical illustrations of the methods of warfare of the 
time. Even before the first attack Frederick sought to frighten the 
Cremascans into submission by the barbarous execution of several of their 
citizens who had previously been sent to him as hostages. Nothing daunted, 
the inhabitants of the besieged city retaliated in kind ; moreover, they gave 
proof of their intrepidity by sallying forth and attempting to defeat a portion 
of the besieging army in open combat. Their small numbers rendered this an 
act of hardihood, but it evidenced the spirit in which they were prepared to 
repel the assault. 


Frederick, on his part, began the construction of the usual machines 
employed against walled cities. The chief of these consisted of great towers 
called cats, which were tower-like structures provided with battering-rams 
and with grappling-irons for tearing down walls. When these were ready, a 


road-bed was made for them by filling in the outer ditch with some two 
hundred casks and two hundred car-loads of gravel. Over this improvised 
causeway the largest cat was slowly rolled preparatory to the assault. 


The Cremascans marshalled themselves on the walls opposite this point of 
attack and assailed the cat with great stones hurled by catapults, and with 
showers of blazing arrows which had been dipped in a composition of oil, 
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pitch, lard, and sulphur. These burning arrows were cut from the walls of 
the cat with scythes, but it was with difficulty that the flames could be 
extinguished, while the enemy’s projectiles threatened the complete 
destruction of the invading engine before it could be brought within close 
range of the walls. 


Further enraged at the heroic resistance, Frederick resorted to one of those 
measures of barbarity which seem almost incredible when rehearsed to 
modern ears. He brought forth the Cremascan prisoners whom he had 
previously spared, bound them in chains and suspended them by ropes 
beneath their arms from the front of the cat. The Cremascans beheld with 
horror their friends and relatives thus used to shield the foe ; but at length 
the needs of the many were held by the consul, Giovanni de Medici, to 
outweigh the interests of the unfortunate few, and the missiles of defence 
were again brought to bear upon the cat. Nine of the unfortunate 
Cremascans dangling from the cat were killed, and others were frightfully 
injured ; but the occupants of the structure also suffered to such an extent 
that they were glad presently to retire and for the moment to acknowledge 
themselves beaten. 


Where the invaders had failed by open attack, they in the end succeeded 
through the treachery of a Cremascan, one Marchisio, a mechanic of great 
ingenuity, whose skill had largely aided the besieged garrison in repulsing 
the enemy’s attack. Frederick found a way to approach this man and 


through bribery to gain him over. The importance laid upon this incident by 
the chroniclers of the siege illustrates the value that attached to individual 
effort in the warfare of those times. The reader of Roman history will recall 
how Archimedes long saved Syracuse from destruction by the ingenuity 
with which he contrived means to repel the assaults of the Romans. Warfare 
had but little changed in the interval of about fourteen hundred years — 
had, indeed, but little changed since the early days of the Egyptians and 
Babylonians — and the presence of one inventive mind might seemingly 
suffice to turn the tide for or against the besieged city. So now Marchisio, as 
the story goes, was able to point out at once to Frederick the inadequacy of 
his method of attack. He caused the emperor to abandon his cats, and to 
build in their place gigantic towers, the largest being, it is said, about one 
hundred cubits in height, and having attached to one of its upper stories a 
bridge no less than forty-six cubits long, which would enable its occupants 
to reach the wall of a city while their machine was yet at a considerable 
distance. The tower itself was further guarded from missiles by brass and 
iron plates. 


In due course of time, these new machines being in readiness, a fresh attack 
was begun. The largest tower approached within grappling distance of the 
walls ; the invaders poured over the bridge, despite the shower of 
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on the walls where they grappled with the Cremascans. Tradition usually 
preserves the names of one or two among the hardy warriors who figure in 
such a scene as this. In the present case the chroniclers have loved to record 
the deeds of one Berthold von Arach, represented as a giant in strength, 
who was Said to have sprung down from the wall with a small band of 
followers and recklessly to have invaded the city itself. After performing 
the usual deeds of prowess, he at last succumbed to superior numbers, and 


the conqueror proudly affixed his seal}) with its waving hair as a trophy to 
his own helmet. 


Another warrior who was said to have distinguished himself on that day 
was Otto, count palatine of Bavaria. He it was whose efforts were held to 
have turned the tide of battle against the Cremascans on the wall and to 
have decided the fate of the day ; though Conrad, his brother, who with him 
led the assault, performed equal deeds of daring and barely escaped with his 
life. 


At last the Cremascans were driven to abandon their outer wall. On the 
morrow, despairing of further defence, they offered to capitulate, throwing 
themselves on the mercy of Frederick. ” Sad is ever the lot of the 
vanquished,” cried the despairing consul as he approached the emperor. ” 
Oh, sire, the hand of the Almighty is heavy upon us. We surrender and 
throw ourselves upon your mercy. But if our prayers can touch your heart 
let us not be delivered into the hands of the Cremonese, whose many false 
accusations have wrought our ruin.” The emperor accepted the capitulation, 
and extended more merciful terms than his attack in the earlier part of the 
siege might have led one to expect. He permitted the Cremascans with their 
wives and children to depart, as also the militias of Brescia and Milan ; the 
Cremascans taking with them so much as they could carry, their allies going 
empty handed.” 


” The surrender of Crema,” says Testa,’ “took place on January 27th, 1160. 
When that unhappy multitude, which amounted to more than twenty 
thousand persons, came forth, some with a few household goods, some with 
little children in their arms, some carrying or supporting the women, the 
infirm, and the wounded, it is said that, to avoid the quarters of the 
Cremonese, they went close by the pavilion of the emperor ; and that he, at 
the sight of so much sorrow and distress, became thoughtful and sad ; until 
at last, seeing in the crowd an old and infirm Cremascan who, having come 
to a difficult place, could hardly get any further, moved by irresistible 
compassion, he went up to him, offered him his hand, and helped him to go 
forward with the rest. So strongly can the most opposite affections prevail 
in turn over the same heart! “ 


Egypt, was able to think of extending his empire to the Euphrates, as in 
days long past, and to take arms against Assyria with the idea of wresting 
from her all her western provinces. The foundation of the new Babylonian 
Empire and the invasion of the Egyptians, who could no longer be repelled 
by the Assyrians, but were only to give way before the Babylonian arms, 
are described elsewhere. Here we only mention them as among the causes 
which brought about the fall of the Assyrian Empire. That empire no longer 
had any real existence, at least as a ruling power. Thrust back to its old 
frontiers, the ancient Assyrian state slowly languished and only awaited the 
death-blow. 


That blow was to come from the Medes in alliance with the Babylonians, 
and was partly hastened, partly stayed, by the great migratory streams of the 
Cimmerians and Scythians. c 


Though Professor Tide’s admirable history is recent, much new information 
concerning the last days of the Assyrian rule at Nineveh has come to light, 
and historians are now able to place the conquest of the city by the Manda 
in the reign of Sin-shar-ishkun. Without overlooking a certain Sin-shum- 
lishir, who is mentioned in several places as an Assyrian king, and must 
have ruled about this time, but whose personality has not yet been 
unwrapped from the historic gloom, it is safe to say that this Sin-shar- 
ishkun was Asshur-etil-ili’s successor. From contract tablets found at Sippar 
and Erech we know that he occupied the Assyrian throne in 612 B.C., and 
that his dominion included a part of Babylonia as well. Later records would 
show him to be of much stronger character than the man he succeeded. In 
610 or 609 he attempted to wrest more of the Babylonian provinces from 
Nabopolassar, and the harassed king took the fatal step of appealing to that 
people from the north, who for the most part had formed part of the great 
Indo-European migration into western Asia. Already these Scythian hordes, 
the Manda, had their eye on the rich Mesopotamian Valley, and therefore 
Nabopolassar’s appeal did not fall upon unwilling ears. Sin-shar-ishkun was 
indeed driven back, but when that happened the Manda were in the coveted 
land. The reader will observe that we have just spoken of the Manda and 
not the Medes as the assailants of Nineveh. This is because of the recent 
clearing up of a historical error that was our heritage from the Greek 
historians. They simply confused the Manda, the nomadic tribes that lived 


The siege of Crema exhausted the patience of the German army. At this 
period, soldiers were unaccustomed to such protracted expeditions. When 
they had accomplished their feudal service, they considered they had a right 
to return home. The greater number, accordingly, departed; but Frederick, 
with immovable constancy, declared he would remain, with the Italians 
only of the Ghibelline towns, to make war against the Milanese; and placing 
himself at the head of the militias of Pavia, Cremona, and No vara, carried 
on the war a whole year, during which his sole object was to destroy the 
harvests, and prevent the entrance of any kind of provision into Milan. In 
the month of June, 1161, a new army arrived from Germany to his aid. His 
subjects began to feel ashamed of having abandoned their monarch in a 
foreign country, amongst a people whom they accused of perfidy and 
rebellion. They returned with redoubled animosity, which was soon 
manifested by ferocious deeds ; they tortured and put to death every peasant 
whom they surprised carrying provisions of any kind into Milan. 
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The rich citizens of the republic had aided the government in making large 
magazines, which were already in part exhausted ; an accidental fire hav- 
ing consumed the remainder, hunger triumphed over courage and the love 
of liberty. For three entire years had the Milanese, since they had been 
placed under the ban of the empire, supported this unequal contest ; when, 
in the beginning of March, 1162, they were reduced to surrender at 
discretion. In deep despair they yielded up their arms and colours, and 
awaited the orders of the emperor. Frederick, harsh and haughty, was not 
ferocious ; never had he put to death by the executioner rebels or enemies 
whom he had vanquished. He suffered nearly a month to elapse before he 
pronounced his final determination ; perhaps to augment the anxiety of the 
subdued, perhaps, also, to pacify his own wrath, which he at last vented on 
walls and inanimate objects, while he pardoned man. He ordered the town 
to be completely evacuated, so that there should not be left in it a single 
living being. On the 25th of March, he summoned the militias of the rival 


and Ghibelline cities, and gave them orders to raze to the earth the houses 
as well as the walls of the town, so as not to leave one stone upon another. 


Those of the inhabitants of Milan whom their poverty, labour, and industry 
attached to the soil, were divided into four open villages, built at a distance 
of at least two miles from the walls of their former city. Others sought 
hospitality in the neighbouring towns of Italy ; even in those which had 
shown most attachment to the emperor. Their sufferings, the extent of their 
sacrifices, the recollection of their valour, and the example of their noble 
sentiments, made proselytes to the cause of liberty in every city into which 
they were received. The delegates of the emperor also (for he himself had 
returned to his German dominions), the podestas whom he had established 
in every town, soon made those Lombards who had fought with him feel 
only shame and regret at having lent their aid to rivet his yoke on their own 
necks. All the privileges of the nation were violated ; justice was sacrificed 
to party interest. Taxes continually augmenting had increased sixfold ; and 
hardly a third part of the produce of the land remained to the cultivator. The 
Italians were universally in a state of suffering and humiliation ; tyranny at 
length reached even their consciences. 


RIVAL POPES 


On the death of Pope Adrian IV, in September, 1159, the electing cardinals 
had been equally divided between two candidates ; the one a Sienese, the 
other a Roman. Both were declared duly elected by their separate parties ; 
the first, under the name of Alexander III ; the second, under that of Victor 
III. Frederick declared for the latter, who had shown himself ready to 
sacrifice to him the liberties and independence of the church. The former 
had been obliged to take refuge in France, though almost the whole of 
Christendom did not long hesitate to declare for him. While one council 
assembled by Frederick at Pavia rejected him, another assembled at 
Beauvais not only rejected but anathematised Victor. Excommunication at 
length reached even the emperor; and Alexander, to strengthen himself 
against Frederick, endeavoured to gain the affections of the people, by 
ranging himself among the protectors of the liberties of Italy. 


Frederick re-entered Italy in the year 1163, accompanied not by an army, 
but by a brilliant retinue of German nobles. He did not imagine that in a 
country which he now considered subdued, he needed a more imposing 
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force ; besides, he believed that he could at all times command the militias 
of the Ghibelline towns ; and, in fact, he made them this year raze to the 
ground the walls of Tortona. He afterwards directed his steps towards 
Rome, to support by his presence his schismatic pontiff ; but, in the 
meantime, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, and Treviso, the most powerful towns 
of the Veronese marches, assembled their consuls in congress, to consider 
the means of putting an end to a tyranny which overwhelmed them. The 
consuls of these four towns pledged themselves by oath in the name of their 
cities to give mutual support to each other in the assertion of their former 
rights, and in the resolution to reduce the imperial prerogatives to the point 
at which they were fixed under the reign of Henry IV. Frederick, informed 
of this association, returned hastily into northern Italy, to put it down. He 
assembled the militias of Pavia, Cremona, Novara, Lodi, and Como, with 
the intention of leading them against the Veronese marches ; but he soon 
perceived that the spirit of liberty had made progress in the Ghibelline cities 
as well as in those of the Guelf s ; that the militias under his command 
complained as much of the vexations inflicted by his podestas as those 
against whom he led them ; and that they were ill-disposed to face death 
only to rivet the chains of their country. Obliged to bend before a people 
which he considered only as revolted subjects, he soon renounced a contest 
so humiliating, and returned to Germany, to levy an army more submissive 
to him. 


Other and more pressing interests diverted his attention from this object till 
the autumn of 1166. During this interval his antipope, Victor III, died ; and 
the successor whom he caused to be named was still more strongly rejected 
by the church. On the other side, Alexander III had returned from France to 


Rome ; contracted an alliance with William, the Norman king of the Two 
Sicilies ; and armed the whole of southern Italy against the emperor. 


IMPERIAL CAMPAIGNS AND REVERSES 


When Frederick, in the month of October, 1166, descended the mountains 
of the Grisons to enter Italy by the territory of Brescia, he marched his army 
directly to Lodi, without permitting any act of hostility on the way. At Lodi, 
he assembled towards the end of November, a diet of the kingdom of Italy, 
at which he promised the Lombards to redress the grievances occasioned by 
the abuses of power by his podestas, and to respect their just liberties ; he 
was desirous of separating their cause from that of the pope, and the king of 
Sicily ; and to give greater weight to his negotiation, he marched his army 
into central Italy. The towns of Romagna and Tuscany had hitherto made 
few complaints, and manifested little zeal in defence of their privileges. 
Frederick hoped that, by establishing himself amongst them, he should 
revive their loyalty, and induce them to augment the army which he was 
leading against Rome. But he soon perceived that the spirit of liberty which 
animated the other countries of Italy worked also in these ; he contented 
himself, accordingly, with taking thirty hostages from Bologna, and having 
vainly laid siege to Ancona, he, in the month of July, 1167, marched his 
army towards Rome. 


The towns of the Veronese marches, seeing the emperor and his army pass 
without daring to attack them, became bolder : they assembled a new diet, 
in the beginning of April, at the convent of Pontida, between Milan and 
Bergamo. The consuls of Cremona, of Bergamo, of Brescia, of Mantua and 
Ferrara, met there, and joined those of the marches. The union of the 
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joy. The deputies of the Cremonese, who had lent their aid to the 
destruction of Milan, seconded those of the Milanese villages in imploring 


aid of the confederated towns to rebuild the city of Milan. This 
confederation was called the League of Lombardy. The consuls took the 
oath, and their constituents afterwards repeated it, that every Lombard 
should unite for the recovery of the common liberty ; that the league for this 
purpose should last twenty years ; and, finally, that they should aid each 
other in repairing in common any damage experienced in this sacred cause, 
by any one member of the confederation ; extending even to the past this 
contract for reciprocal security, the league resolved to rebuild Milan. 


The militias of Bergamo, Brescia, Cremona, Mantua, Verona, and Treviso 
arrived the 27th of April, 1167, on the ground covered by the ruins of this 
great city. They apportioned among themselves the labour of restoring the 
enclosing walls ; all the Milanese of the four villages, as well as those who 
had taken refuge in the more distant towns, came in crowds to take part in 
this pious work ; and in a few weeks the new-grown city was in a State to 
repel the insults of its enemies. Lodi was soon afterwards compelled, by 
force of arms, to take the oath to the league ; while the towns of Venice, 
Piacenza, Parma, Modena, and Bologna voluntarily and gladly joined the 
association. 


Frederick, meanwhile, arrived within sight of Rome. The Romans dared to 
await him in the open field ; he defeated them with great slaughter, and 
made himself master of the Leonine city. The inhabitants still defending 
themselves in the Vatican, he dislodged them by setting fire to Santa Maria, 
the adjoining church ; Alexander, in his fright, escaped by the 


Tiber. After his retreat the Romans took the oath of fidelity to the emperor, 
without, however, receiving his army within their walls ; but fever, and the 
suffocating heat of the Campagna, soon began, by its ravages, to avenge the 
Italians ; from the first days of August an alarming mortality broke out in 
the camp of the emperor. 


The princes to whom he was most attached, the captains in win tin lie had 
most confidence, two thousand knights, with a proportional number of 
common soldiers, were carried off in a few weeks. He endeavoured to flee 
from the destructive scourge; he traversed in his retreat Tuscany and the 
Lunigiana; but his route was marked with graves, in which every day, every 
hour, he deposited the bodies of his soldiers. He was no longer strong 


enough to vanquish even the opposition of the little town of Pontremoli, 
which refused him a passage ; and it was by roads almost impracticable that 
he at length crossed the Apennines. He arrived at PaVia about the middle of 
September, 
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and attempted to assemble a diet ; but the deputies of Pavia, Novara, 
Vercelli, and Como alone obeyed his summons. He harangued the assembly 
with great vehemence ; and, throwing down his glove, challenged the 
rebellious cities to a pitched battle. He passed the winter in combating, with 
his small remaining army, the league of Lombardy ; but in the month of 
March, 1168, he escaped from the Italians, and repassed Mont Cenis, to 
return and arm the Germans anew against Italy. 


After his departure, Novara, Vercelli, Como, Asti, and Tortona also entered 
into the confederation, which resolved to found, as a monument of its 
power, and as a barrier against the Ghibellines of Pavia and Montferrat, a 
new city, on the confluence of the rivers Tanaro and Bormida. The 
Lombards named it Alexandria (Alessandria), in honour of the chief of the 
church, and of their league. They collected in it all the inhabitants of the 
different villages of that rich plain, which extends from the Po to the 
Ligurian Alps, and secured to them all the liberty and privileges for which 
they themselves had fought. 


Frederick had sacrificed more time, treasure, and blood, to strengthen his 
dominion over Italy, than any of his predecessors ; he had succeeded for a 
long period in associating the German nation in his ambition. He persuaded 
the Germans that their interest and their honour were concerned in the 
submission of the Italians. They began, however, to feel tired of a long 


contest, from which they derived no advantage ; other interests, affairs more 
pressing, demanded the presence of the emperor at home ; and Frederick 
was obliged to suspend for five years his efforts to subdue Italy. During this 
period the towns of Lombardy, in the plenitude of their power and liberty, 
corrected their laws, recruited their finances, strengthened their 
fortifications, and finally placed their militias on a better war establishment. 
Their consuls met also in frequent diets, where they bound themselves by 
new oaths to the common defence, and admitted fresh members into the 
confederation, which at length reached to the extremity of Romagna. 


Frederick, however, did not entirely abandon Italy. He sent thither 
Christian, the elected archbishop of Mainz, and arch-chancellor of the em- 
pire, as his representative. This warlike prelate soon felt that there was 
nothing to be done in Lombardy ; and he proceeded to Tuscany, where the 
Ghibelline party still predominated. His first pretension was to establish 
peace between the two maritime republics of Genoa and Pisa, which 
disputed with arms in their hands the commerce of the East. As he found a 
greater spirit of pride and independence in the Pisans, he caused to be 
thrown into a dungeon their consuls, who had presented themselves at the 
diet of the Tuscan towns convoked by him at San Ginasio, in the month of 
July, 1173 ; he arrested, at the same time, the consuls of the Florentines, 
their allies, while he studiously flattered those of Lucca, of Siena, of 
Pistoia, and the nobles of Tuscany, Romagna, and Umbria; promising to 
avenge them on their enemies: but, said he, “to do so more effectually, you 
must first co-operate with me in crushing the enemies of the emperor.” He 
thus succeeded in persuading them to second him in the attack which he 
meditated for the following spring on Ancona. 


This city, the most southern of all those attached to the league of Lombardy, 
contained about twelve thousand inhabitants, enriched by maritime 
commerce, and confident in the strength of their almost unassailable 
position. Their town, beautifully situated on the extremity of a promontory, 
which surrounded a magnificent port, presented on the side open to the 
continent only precipitous rocks, with the exception of a single causeway. 
The citi- 
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zens had accordingly repulsed successively for ages all the attacks of the 
barbarians, and all the pretensions of the emperors. The archbishop 
Christian arrived before Ancona in the beginning of April, 1174, and 
invested the city with an army levied among the Ghibellines of Tuscany and 
Umbria. The people of Ancona repulsed their attack with their accustomed 
bravery. But hunger, more formidable than the sword, soon menaced them. 
The preceding harvests had failed ; their granaries were empty ; and an 
enemy’s fleet closed their port. They saw the harvest ripen, without the 
possibility of a single sack of corn reaching them. All human subsistence 
was soon exhausted ; undismayed, however, they tried to support existence 
with the herbs and shell-fish which they gathered from their rocks, or with 
the leather which commerce had accumulated in their magazines. Such was 
the food on which had long subsisted a young and beautiful woman. 
Observing one day a soldier summoned to battle, but unable from hunger to 
proceed, she refused her breast to the child whom she suckled ; offered it to 
the warrior ; and sent him, thus refreshed, to shed his blood for his country. 


But to whatever distress the people of Ancona were reduced, they rejected 
every proposal to capitulate. At length the succour invoked from the Guelfs 
of Ferrara and Romagna approached ; Christian saw the fires which they 
lighted on the mountain of Falcognara, about four miles from Ancona ; and, 
unable to give them battle with an army exhausted by the fatigues of a long 
siege, he hastily retreated. 


FREDERICK ONCE MORE AGGRESSIVE 


In the beginning of October, 117-4, Frederick, at the head of a formidable 
army, again re-entered Italy. He passed from the county of Burgundy into 
Savoy, and descended by Mont Cenis. Suza, the first town to which he 
came on his passage, was taken and burned ; Asti, in alarm, opened its 
gates, and purchased its security from pillage by a heavy contribution ; but 
Alexandria stopped the progress of the emperor. This city, recently founded 


by the league of Lombardy, did not hesitate to enter into a contest with the 
imperial power for the sake of its confederates ; although its mud walls 
were an object of derision to the Germans, who first gave this town the 
surname of Alessandria della paglia, or of straw. Nevertheless these walls of 
mud and straw, but defended by generous and devoted citizens, resisted all 
the efforts of the most valiant army and the most warlike monarch of 
Germany. Frederick consumed in vain four months in a siege, which was 
prolonged through the winter. The inundation of rivers more than once 
threatened him with destruction, even in his camp ; sickness also decimated 
his soldiers. Finally, the combined army of the Lombard League advanced 
from Piacenza to Tortona ; and on Easter Sunday of the year 1175, 
Frederick found himself obliged to raise the siege, and to march for Pavia, 
to repose his army. 


This last check at length compelled the emperor to acknowledge the power 
of a people which he had been accustomed to despise. The chiefs of the 
Lombard army showed themselves well prepared for battle ; but still 
respecting the rights of their monarch, declined attacking him. lie entered 
into negotiations with them ; all professed their ardent desire to reconcile 
the prerogatives of the emperor and the rights of the Roman church with 
those of liberty. Six commissioners were appointed to settle the basis of a 
treaty which should reconcile the several claims. They began by demanding 
that the armies on each side should be disbanded. Frederick did not 
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hesitate to comply ; he dismissed his Germans, and remained at Pavia, 
trusting solely to the fidelity of his Italian Ghibellines. Legates from the 
pope arrived also to join the commissioners; and the negotiations were 
opened. But the demands of Frederick were so high as to render agreement 
almost impossible. He declared that he desired only his just rights; “but they 
must be those,” said he, “which have been exercised by my predecessors, 
Charlemagne, Otto, and the emperors Henry III and Henry IV.” The 
deputies of the towns opposed to this the concessions of Henry V and 


Lothair; but even these could no longer satisfy them. For the Italians, liberty 
had advanced with civilisation ; and they could not now submit to the 
ancient prerogatives of their masters, without returning to their own ancient 
barbarism. 


THE BATTLE OF LEGNANO ; THE PEACE OF CONSTANCE 


The negotiations were broken off, and Frederick sent to Germany for 
another army, which, in the spring of 1176, entered the territory of Como by 
the Grisons. The emperor joined it about the end of May, after traversing, 
without being recognised, the territory of Milan. It was against this great 
town that he entertained the most profound resentment, and meditated a 
new attack. He flattered himself that he should find the citizens still 
trembling under the chastisement which he had before inflicted on their 
city. On the 29th of May, he met the Milanese army between Legnano and 
Barano, about fifteen miles from Milan. Only a few auxiliaries from 
Piacenza, Verona, Brescia, Novara, and Vercelli had yet joined them. An 
impetuous charge of the German cavalry made that of the Lombards give 
way. The enemy pressed forward so near the carroccio, as to give great 
alarm lest this sacred car should fall into their hands. But in the army of the 
Milanese there was a company of nine hundred young men, who had 
devoted themselves to its defence, and were distinguished by the name of 
“the company of death.” These brave youths, seeing the Germans gain 
ground, knelt down; and invoking God and St. Ambrose, renewed their vow 
to perish for their country; then rising, they advanced with such impetuosity 
that the Germans were disconcerted, divided, and driven back. The whole 
army, reanimated by this example, hastily pressed forward. The Germans 
were put to flight ; their camp was pillaged ; Frederick was separated from 
his companions in arms, and obliged to conceal himself, and it was not till 
he had passed several days, and encountered various dangers, that he 
succeeded in reaching Pavia, where the empress was already mourning his 
death. 


The defeat of Legnano at length determined Frederick to think seriously of 
peace, and to abandon pretensions which the Lombards resisted with so 
much energy. New negotiations were opened with the pope ; and Venice 


northeast of Assyria towards the Caspian Sea and were the classical 
Scythians, with the Mada, or true Medes. As Professor Sayce says : ” It was 
not until the discovery of the monuments of Nabonidus and Cyrus that the 
truth at last came to light and it was found that the history we had so long 
believed was founded upon a philological mistake.” This matter will be 
more fully explained in the account of Persia. « 


Like his father, Cyaxares perceived that it would not be possible for the 
Medes to extend and maintain their conquests westward so long as he had 
to dread the rivalry of the Assyrian Empire, so lately the mistress of those 
regions. Consequently he put into practice the lesson which his father had 
received from the Assyrians. The as yet untrained hordes of Medians were 
evidently no match for the better military organisation of the Assyrians and 
the military skill of the Assyrian generals. 
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[600401 B.C.] Cyaxares, therefore, began as became a warlike prince with 
the remodelling of his army, dividing his troops, after the pattern of the 
Assyrians, into the various arms — spearmen, bowmen, and horsemen — 
and fortifying his citadel, Ecbatana. Then he again ventured to attack 
Assyria, this time with better success. The Assyrian army was beaten in 
Nineveh at last, and was surrounded. But an unexpected event came to the 
assistance of the hard-pressed Ninevites — the Scythians invaded Media. 


Their invasion compelled Cyaxares to evacuate Assyria, and for a time 
Nineveh breathed again. But only for a short time. Cyaxares succeeded in 
putting an end to the Scythian domination in his kingdom in the course of a 
few years. 


About 609 the Median army under the command of Cyaxares appeared for 
the second time at the gates of Nineveh. According to Berosus, the 
Babylonian king, whose son Nebuchadrezzar had married the Median 
king’s daughter, also took part in this siege. It is easy to understand how it 
was that Herodotus knew nothing of this, for the Persians were his 
authorities. But he is certainly right in assigning the chief role to the Medes, 


was chosen, in concert with him, as the place for holding a congress. This 
town had withdrawn its signature from the league of Lombardy ; it was 
acknowledged foreign to the Western Empire, and might be considered 
neutral and indifferent in the quarrel between the emperor and the free 
towns. The pope, Alexander III, arrived at Venice on the 24th of March, 
1177. The emperor, whose presence the Venetians feared, first fixed his 
residence at one of his palaces, near Ravenna ; approached afterwards as far 
as Chioggia, and finally came even to Venice. The negotiation bore upon 
three different points — to reconcile the emperor to the church, by putting 
an end to the schism ; to restore peace between the empire of the West and 
that of the East, and the 
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king of the Two Sicilies ; and finally to define the constitutional rights of 
the emperor and of the cities of Lombardy. c Frederick was obliged to bend 
before the angry countenance of a proud priest, and offer his head as a foot- 
stool to the Roman bishop ! 


” T will tread upon the aspic and basilisk,” said the pontiff as he placed his 
foot upon the emperor’s neck, ” and the lion and the dragon will I trample 
beneath my feet.” ” Non tibi sed Petro” replied the prince. “M mihi et 
Petro” 1 haughtily returned the priest while he pressed more firmly on the 
humbled monarch.** So at least the story goes. But unfortunately it is a 
narrative that cannot be accepted without many grains of allowance. 
Contemporary accounts do not give these picturesque details, and we are 
forced to conclude that the story of Frederick’s humiliation was embellished 
in after times with incidents quite foreign to the reality. But, divested of all 
apocryphal incidents, Frederick’s concessions to the pope constituted a 
distinct abasement of the imperial authority. If Alexander did not literally 
tread upon the neck of the emperor, he was certainly entitled to feel that he 
was figuratively grinding the secular “aspic and basilisk,” the royal “lion 
and dragon,” beneath his spiritual heel. a 


Frederick had few subjects of dispute with the Grecian emperor, or the 
Norman king of the Sicilies ; these parts of the treaty were not difficult to 
terminate. But that part which related to the league of Lombardy must be 
founded on a new order of ideas ; it was the first pact that Europe had seen 
made between a monarch and his subjects ; the first boundary line traced 
between authority and liberty. After long and vain attempts, the negotiators 
separated, contenting themselves only with obliging the emperor and the 
Lombards to conclude a truce of six years, bearing date from the 1st of 
August, 1177. During its existence, the rights on each side were to remain 
suspended ; and the freedom of commerce was re-established between the 
cities which remained faithful to the emperor, and those which drew still 
closer their bonds of union by a renewal of the league of Lombardy. 


The six years of repose, however, which this truce guaranteed, accustomed 
the emperor to submit to limitations of his authority. Thirty years had 
passed since the contest had begun between him and the Italian nation ; age 
had now tempered his activity and calmed his pride. New incidents had 
arisen in Germany to fix his attention. His son, Henry VI, demanded to be 
associated in the sovereignty of his two kingdoms of Germany and Italy. A 
definitive peace only could restore to Frederick his rights and revenues in 
Lombardy, which his subjects there did not dispute, but which the truce 
held suspended. The adverse claims were honestly weighed at the Diet of 
Constance; reciprocal concessions were made both by the monarch and his 
subjects, and the Peace of Constance, the basis of new public rights for 
Italy, was at length signed on the 25th of June, 1183. By this peace the 
emperor renounced all regal privileges which he had hitherto claimed in the 
interior of towns. He acknowledged the right of the confederate cities to 
levy armies, to enclose themselves within fortifications, and to exercise by 
their commissioners within their own walls both civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. The consuls of towns acquired by the simple nomination of the 
people all the prerogatives of imperial vicars. The cities of Lombardy were 
further authorised to strengthen their confederation for the defence of their 
just rights, recognised by the Peace of Constance. But, on the other side, 
they engaged to maintain the just rights of the emperor, which wen; defined 
at the same time : and in order 


I1 “Not to you but to St. Peter (I kneel),” said the prince. ” Roth to me and 
to Peter,” returned the priest. ] 
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to avoid all disputes, it was agreed that these rights might always be bought 
off by the annual sum of two thousand marks of silver. Thus terminated, in 
the establishment of a legal liberty, the first and most noble struggle which 
the nations of modern Europe have ever maintained against despotism. 


The generous resistance of the Lombards, during a war of thirty years, had 
conquered from the emperors political liberty for all the towns of the 


kingdom of Italy. The right of obeying only their own laws, of being 
governed by their own magistrates, of contracting alliances, of making 
peace or war, and, in fine, of administering their own finances, with the 
exception only of a certain revenue payable into the imperial treasury, was 
more particularly secured by the Peace of Constance to the confederate 
cities of the league of Lombardy. 


But the Germans easily comprehended the impossibility of refusing to their 
allies the privileges which their enemies had gained by conquest ; the 
liberties, therefore, stipulated by the Peace of Constance, were rendered 
common to all the towns of Italy; and those which had been most 
distinguished by their attachment to the Ghibelline party were often found 
the most zealous for the establishment and preservation of all the rights of 
the people. The cities, however, did not consider themselves independent. 
They were proud of the title of members of the empire ; they knew they 
must concur in its defence, as well as in the maintenance of internal peace ; 
reserving only that it must be in pursuance of their free choice and 
deliberation. They were in a manner confederates of an em-An Italian 
Officer, Twelfth Century peror, who acted Oil them rather by persuasion 
than orders, rather as a party chief than as a monarch ; and as he was 
habituated to this compromise with public opinion in his relations with the 


princes of the empire, he yielded with the less repugnance to his Italian 
subjects. It is a circumstance highly honourable to the princes of the house 
of Hohenstaufen, which continued to reign sixty-seven years after the Peace 
of Constance, that during this long period they made no attempt to infringe 
the conditions of the compact. They admitted, with good faith, all the 
consequences of the concessions made ; they pardoned liberty, which the 
vulgar order of kings always regarded as a usurpation by the subjects of the 
rights of the crown. 


DEATH OF FREDERICK ; HIS SUCCESSOR 


It was not long, however, before the struggle was renewed between the 
emperor and most of the towns. It was supported with not less devotion and 
not fewer sacrifices ; it caused not less calamity whilst it endured ; and 
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it was crowned, at its close, with results not less happy. But the cities did 
not, as in the preceding struggle, engage in it for their own immediate 
interest ; they rather seconded the policy of the holy see, which sought the 
independence of the church and of Italy, and did not cease to fight for the 
attainment of this object till the extinction of the house of Hohenstaufen. 


Frederick I survived the Peace of Constance seven years. During this period 
he visited Italy with his son Henry VI ; he remained some time at Milan, 
where he was received with respect, and gained the affection of all the 
inhabitants, towards whom he testified the utmost trust, confidence, and 
kindness. Instead of endeavouring to intimidate Lombardy, and recover by 
intrigues his former power, he was occupied only with the marriage of his 
son Henry, whom he had previously crowned king of Germany, with 


Constanza, sole heiress of the Norman kings who had conquered the Two 
Sicilies. The union of this crown with that of Germany and of Lombardy 
would have reduced the pope to be no more than the first bishop of his 
States ; it would have disarmed the two auxiliary powers which had 
supported the league of Lombardy against the emperor ; and it alarmed the 
church, in proportion as it flattered his ambition. The endeavours to prevent 
or dissolve this union gave rise to a series of wars extending over a long 
period. Frederick Barbarossa did not see the commencement of them. When 
the news of the taking of Jerusalem by Saladin, on the 2nd of October, 
1187, had thrown all Europe into consternation, Frederick, listening only to 
his religious and chivalric enthusiasm, placed himself at the head of the 
Third Crusade, which he led into the East by land, and died the 10th of 
June, 1190, of a stroke of apoplexy, caused by the coldness of the waters of 
the little river Calycadnus [Salef] in Asia Minor. 


Henry VI had worn for five years the German and Italian crowns, when he 
received in Germany, where he then was with his wife, news of the death of 
William II, king of the Two Sicilies, to whom Constanza was successor ; 
and a few months after, that of his father Frederick I. He immediately began 
his journey towards southern Italy. Tancred, ;i bastard of the race of the 
Norman kings, put in opposition to him by the Sicilians, defended, for some 
time with success, the independence of those provinces, but died in 1194 ; 
and Henry, who had entered the kingdom as conqueror, and had made 
himself detested for his cruelty, also died there suddenly, on the 28th of 
September, 1197. He left by his marriage with Constanza only one son, 
Frederick II, hardly four years old, who lost his mother in the following 
year ; and was, under the protection of the pope, acknowledged, child as he 
was, king of the Two Sicilies ; but the imperial and Lombard crowns were 
withheld from him for several years. 


GROWING POWER OF THE NOBILITY 


From the Peace of Constance to the death of Henry VI the free cities of 
Italy had, for the space of fifteen years, no contest to maintain against the 
emperors ; but their repose and liberty were during this period constantly 
endangered by the pretensions of the nobility. The growing grandeur of the 


cities, and the decay of the imperial power, had left the nobles of Italy in a 
very ambiguous position. 


They in some measure no longer had a country ; their only security was in 
their own strength; for the emperor in resigning his power over the towns 
had not thought of giving an organisation to the nobles dispersed in 
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those of marquises and counts, had become extinct ; those who remained 
had lost all jurisdiction over their inferiors ; no feudal tenure was respected 
; no vassal appeared at the baronial court, to form the tribunal of his lord. 
The frontiers of the kingdom of Lombardy were called marches, after a 
German word adopted into almost all the European languages, and the 
commander of these frontiers was called marquis ; but the families of the 
powerful Tuscan marquises were extinct, as well as those of the marquises 
of Ancona, of Fermo, of Camerino, of Ivrea, and of those of the Veronese 
and Trevisan marches. There remained, however, on these frontiers some 
families which bore the same title, and had preserved some wrecks of these 
ancient and powerful marquisates. 


The nobles were not united by the hierarchical connection of the feudal 
system, but by the affections or antipathies of the Guelfs or Ghibellines. In 
general, the most powerful families among the nobles, those who had 
castles sufficiently strong, lands sufficiently extensive, and vassals 
sufficiently numerous to defend themselves, listening only to the ambition 
of courts, were attached to the Ghibelline party. Those families, on the 
contrary, who possessed castles capable of but little resistance, situated on 
accessible eminences, or in plains ; those whose castles were near great 
towns, and too weak to support a contest with them, had demanded to be 
made citizens of the towns ; they had served them in the wars of the league 
of Lombardy ; they had since taken a principal share in the government, and 
they thus found themselves attached by common interests to the party of the 
Guelfs. Independent nobles were no more to be found in all the plains of 
Lombardy ; there was not one who had not become citizen of some republic 


; but every chain of mountain was thick-set with castles where a nobility, 
choosing obedience to an emperor rather than to citizens, maintained 
themselves independent ; these too, attracted sometimes by the wealth and 
pleasures of towns, and sometimes desirous of obtaining influence in the 
counsels of powerful republics, in order to restore them to the emperor, 
demanded to be made citizens, when they thought it would open the way to 
a share in the government ; and as war was their sole occupation, they were 
often gladly received by the republics, which stood in need of good 
Captains. 


It was thus the Ghibelline family of Visconti, whose fiefs extended from the 
Alps to the Lago Maggiore, became associated with the republic of Milan. 
The house of Este, allied to the Guelfs of Saxony and Bavaria, and devoted 
to the pope, possessors of several castles built on the fertile chain of the 
Euganean hills, joined the republic of Ferrara ; the parallel chain, which 
serves as a base to the Tyrolese Alps, was crowned with the castles of 
Ezzel, Ezzelino, or Eccelino, of Romano, a family enriched by the 
emperors, entirely devoted to the Ghibelline party, and in process of time 
attached to the republics of Verona and Vicenza. In like manner were 
situated on the northern side of the Apennines the fortresses of the 
Ghibelline nobles, who excited revolutions in the republics of Piacenza, 
Parma, Reggio, and Modena : on the southern side were the castles of other 
Ghibellines, in turns citizens and enemies of the republics of Arezzo, 
Florence, Pistoia, and Lucca ; lower in the valleys of the Po, or in the upper 
vale of Arno, were the castles of the Guelfs, who had become decidedly 
citizens of the same republics.0 
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CHAPTER IIT THE NORMANS IN SICILY 


[787-1204 a.d.] 


A people forsooth most astute, vengeful of injuries ; in the hope of profit 
elsewhere despising their paternal territories, imitative in every-way, 
keeping some mean betwixt prodigality and avarice. Their leaders indeed 
are most prodigal from their delight in reputation. They are a people apt in 
flattery, so studious of eloquence that even the very boys you’ ll find are 
orators. Unless kept under the yoke of law, the race is most exceedingly 
unrestrained (effrejiatissima) yet long suffering in toil, in famine, in cold, 
when fortune demands ; industrious in falcon hunting. They rejoice in 
horses and the other affairs of war, and in luxurious garb. From their name 
indeed comes the name of their land. North in English means the region of 
the north wind (aquilo) and because they themselves came thence they call 
the land Normannia [Normandy]. — Malaterra. & 


Normans is the softened form of the word ” Northman,” applied first to the 
people of Scandinavia in general, and afterwards specially to the people of 
Norway. In the form of “Norman” (Northmannus, Normannus, Normand) it 
is the name of those colonists from Scandinavia who settled themselves in 
Gaul, who founded the Norman duchy, who adopted the French tongue and 
French manners, and who from their new home set forth on new errands of 
conquest, chiefly in the British Islands and in southern Italy and Sicily. 
From one point of view the expeditions of the Normans may be looked on 
as continuations of the expeditions of the Northmen. As the name is etymo- 
logically the same, so the people are by descent the same, and they are still 
led by the old spirit of war and adventure. 


But in the view of general history Normans and Northmen must be 
carefully distinguished. The change in the name is the sign of a thorough 
change, if not in the people themselves, yet in their historical position. Their 
national character remains largely the same ; but they have adopted a new 
religion, a new language, a new system of law and society, new thoughts 
and feelings on all matters. Like as the Norman is still to the Northmen, the 
effect of a settlement of Normans is utterly different from the effect of a 


settlement of Northmen. There can be no doubt that the establishment of a 
Norman power in England was, like the establishment of the Danish power, 
greatly helped by the essential kindred of Normans, Danes, and English. 
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But it was helped only silently. To all outward appearances the Norman 
conquest of England was an event of an altogether different character from 
the Danish conquest. The one was a conquest by a people whose tongue and 
institutions were still palpably akin to those of the English. The other was a 
conquest by a people whose tongue and institutions were palpably different 
from those of the English. The Norman settlers in England felt no 
community with the earlier Danish settlers in England. In fact the Normans 
met with the steadiest resistance in a part of England which was largely 
Danish. But the effect of real, though unacknowledged, kindred had none 
the less an important practical effect. There can be no doubt that this hidden 
working of kindred between conquerors and conquered in England, as 
compared with the utter lack of all fellowship between conquerors and 
conquered in Sicily, was one cause out of several which made so wide a 
difference between the Norman conquest of England and the Norman 
conquest of Sicily. 


These two conquests, wrought in the great island of the ocean and in the 
great island of the Mediterranean, were the main works of the Normans 
after they had fully put on the character of a Christian and French-speaking 
people, in other words, after they had changed from Northmen into 
Normans. The English and the Sicilian settlements form the main Norman 
history of the eleventh century. The tenth century is the time of the 
settlement of the Northmen in Gaul, and of the change in religion and 
language of which the softening of the name is the outward sign. By the end 


of it, any traces of heathen faith, and even of Scandinavian speech, must 
have been mere survivals. The new creed, the new speech, the new social 
system, had taken such deep root that the descendants of the Scandinavian 
settlers were better fitted to be the armed missionaries of all these things 
than the neighbours from whom they had borrowed their new possessions. 
With the zeal of new converts they set forth on their new errand very much 
in the spirit of their heathen forefathers. If Britain and Sicily were the 
greatest fields of their enterprise, they were very far from being the only 
fields. The same spirit of enterprise which brought the Northmen into Gaul 
seems to carry the Normans out of Gaul into every corner of the world.0 


We may for the present leave the ethnology and early history of the 
Northmen to the later history of Scandinavia, and fuller details of their 
invasions of France and England to the histories of those countries, giving 
here only a brief resume of their wanderings, and a fuller account of their 
career in the powerful little kingdom in Sicily where they meddled busily 
with the affairs of all Europe, and much of Asia and Africa. This was, as 
Freeman c says, ” the most brilliant time for Sicily as a power in the world.” 
Even under the Greeks it was not so prominent. But before reaching this 
period, some mention of their first appearances in continental European 
history is necessary. « 


Evils still more terrible than political abuses were the lot of those nations 
who had been subject to Charlemagne. They, indeed, may appear to us little 
better than ferocious barbarians : but they were exposed to the assaults of 
tribes, in comparison with whom they must be deemed humane and 
polished. Each frontier of the empire had to dread the attack of an enemy. 
The Saracens of Africa possessed themselves of Sicily and Sardinia, and 
became masters of the Mediterranean Sea. 


Much more formidable were the foes by whom Germany was assailed. The 


Slavonians, a widely extended people, whose language is still spoken upon 
half the surface of Europe, had occupied the countries of Bohemia, 
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of whom Abydenus says nothing, for from this time forward they kept 
possession of Assyria itself ; and he is also right in placing the taking of 
Nineveh during the period of Cyaxares’ government, and not, like Berosus 
and the authors who follow him, in the time of Astyages, since the latter did 
not ascend the throne of Media before 584 B.C. It is sufficient that Nineveh 
fell, and Assyria passed to the power of the Medes, who at the same time 
acquired the dominion over the North and the countries of Asia Minor as far 
as the Halys. All other provinces of the fallen empire as far as the 
Mediterranean Sea, including probably that part of ancient Assyria whose 
capital was the city of Asshur, and also Kharran and Carchemish, fell to 
Babylonia. 


We have no historical account of the details connected with the fall of 
Nineveh. The story of the last Assyrian king, Asshur-etil-ili, or, as some 
authorities call him, Saracus,/ which represents him in his despair burning 
himself with his palace and his treasures, is a popular tale which is not 
indeed impossible, but probably arose by confusion with Shamash-shum- 
ukin’s end. Nineveh was so completely desolated that when Xenophon 
passed with the Ten Thousand in the year 401 B.C. he took the ruins for the 
remains of Median towns destroyed by the Persians. Subsequently a 
fortress, Ninus, seems to have been built there by the Parthians. Calah also 
once more rose from its rubbish heaps after lying desolate for a long time. 
Arbela remained untouched, and it is therefore probable that it fell 
unresisting into the luinds of the conquerors. But the Assyrian monarchy 
was gone forever. 


The Assyrian monarchy was gone, but not the empire at whose head the 
kings of Asshur had stood. It has been matter of astonishment that so 
powerful an empire, to which through a series of centuries the whole of 
western Asia liad been subdued, could have been so suddenly overturned by 
the fall of the capital. But this surprise proceeds from an incorrect 
conception of history. Events had long prepared the fall of Nineveh. The 
keen eye of Esarhaddon had already perceived that it would be safer to 
remove the centre of the empire to Babylon. His son Asshurbanapal, a less 
acute statesman than he, but a great king and a strong administrator, had 
once more attempted to secure the hegemony for Assyria. In this he had 
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Poland, and Pannonia, on the eastern confines of the empire, and from the 
time of Charlemagne acknowledged its superiority. But at the end of the 
ninth century, a Tatarian tribe, the Hungarians, overspreading that country 
which since has borne their name, and moving forward like a vast wave, 
brought a dreadful reverse upon Germany. All Italy, all Germany, and the 
south of France, felt the scourge; till Henry the Fowler, and Otto the Great, 
drove them back by successive victories within their own limits, where in a 
short time they learned peaceful arts, adopted the religion, and followed the 
policy of Christendom. 


If any enemies could be more destructive than these Hungarians, they were 
the pirates of the north, known commonly by the name of Northmen 
(Normans). The love of a predatory life seems to have attracted adventurers 
of different nations to the Scandinavian seas, from whence they infested, 
not only by maritime piracy, but continual invasions, the northern coasts 
both of France and Germany. The causes of their sudden appearance are 
inexplicable, or at least could only be sought in the ancient traditions of 
Scandinavia. For undoubtedly the coasts of France and England were as 
little protected from depredations under the Merovingian kings, and those 
of the Heptarchy, as in subsequent times. Yet only one instance of an attack 
from this side is recorded, and that before the middle of the sixth century, 
till the age of Charlemagne. In 787, the Danes, as we call those northern 
plunder-ers, began to infest England, which lay most immediately open to 
their incursions. Soon afterwards they ravaged the coasts of France. 


by means of his fleets ; yet they pillaged a few places during his reign, is 
said that, perceiving one day, from a port in the Mediterranean, some 
Norman vessels which had penetrated into that sea, he shed tears, in 
anticipation of the miseries which awaited his empire. In the ninth century, 


the Norman pirates not only ravaged the Balearic Isles, and nearer coasts of 
the Mediterranean, but even Greece. 


A Slavonian of the Tenth Century 
Charlemagne repulsed them 


It 


THE NORMANS IN FRANCE 


In Louis’ reign their depredations upon the coast were more incessant, but 
they did not penetrate into the inland country, till that of Charles the Bald. 
The wars between that prince and his family, which exhausted France of her 
noblest blood, the insubordination of the provincial governors, even the 
instigation of some of Charles’ enemies, laid all open to their inroads. They 
adopted a uniform plan of warfare both in France and England ; sailing up 
navigable rivers in their vessels of small burden, and fortifying the islands 
which they occasionally found, they made these intrenchments at 
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once an asylum for their women and children, a repository for their plunder, 


and a place of retreat from superior force. After pillaging a town, they 
retired to these strongholds or to their ships ; and it was not till 872 that 


they ventured to keep possession of Angers, which, however, they were 
compelled to evacuate. 


Sixteen years afterwards, they laid siege to Paris, and committed the most 
ruinous devastations on the neighbouring country. As these Northmen were 
unchecked by religious awe, the rich monasteries, which had stood 
harmless amidst the havoc of Christian war, were overwhelmed in the 
storm. Perhaps they may have endured some irrecoverable losses of ancient 
learning ; but their complaints are of monuments disfigured, bones of saints 
and kings dispersed, treasures carried away. St. Denis redeemed its abbot 
from captivity with 685 pounds of gold. All the chief abbeys were stripped 
about the same time, either by the enemy, or for contributions to the public 
necessity. So impoverished was the kingdom, that in 860 Charles the Bald 
had great difficulty in collecting 3000 pounds of silver, to subsidise a body 
of Northmen against their countrymen. The kings of France, too feeble to 
prevent or repel these invaders, had recourse to the palliative of buying 
peace at their hands, or rather precarious armistices, to which reviving thirst 
of plunder soon put an end. At length Charles the Simple, in 918, ceded a 
great province (Neustria), which they had already partly occupied, partly 
rendered desolate, and which has derived from them the name of 
Normandy. Ignominious as this appears, it proved no impolitic step. Rollo 
[Rolf or Hrolf an exile from Norway], the Norman chief, with all his 
subjects, became Christians and Frenchmen.** 


France would have only had to congratulate herself upon the assignment 
she had been compelled to make to the Normans, had the Treaty of Saint- 
Clair ratified peace forever between the kingdom and this nation of pirates. 
Unfortunately such was not the case, and for a considerable time the 
Normans continued to add their ravages to the burden of the many 
sacrifices France had made, of all the calamities she had experienced. 


Some years before, a number of pagans who were independent of Rollo, but 
of whose adventures but little is known, had established themselves at the 
mouth of the Loire. Rollo came and attacked them in their retreat, but they 
defended themselves valiantly, and the conqueror of the shores of the Seine 
was obliged to return to his domains, and leave the pagans in possession of 
the mouth of the Loire. Sometime afterwards, both companies united and 


fought together ; this came about in the following manner. There was much 
indignation in France on account of the deplorable government of Charles 
the Simple, the last degenerate scion of the Carlo vingian race. Rudolf or 
Ralph, duke of Burgundy, who was considered the only man capable of 
putting a stop to the anarchy in the kingdom and the ravages of the 
Normans, was proclaimed king. 


Charles entreated the help of the Normans of the Seine, and those of the 
Loire. Accordingly they all came to join the forces of the fallen king, 
marched with them towards the Oise, marking their progress by their usual 
devastations. For the first time, the people of the north interposed in a civil 
war which did not concern them. Rudolf turned his forces against them, and 
put them to flight. They revenged themselves by killing the prisoners they 
had taken. Regnaud, leader of the Normans of the Loire, who had extended 
his inroads as far as Arras, was forced to retire to his strongholds. 
Immediately after this retreat, the Burgundians crossed the Epte and put 
Normandy to fire and sword. Rollo, who evidently had not expected 
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this invasion, made a truce with Rudolf, and gave him hostages, as a 
guarantee of his peaceable intentions, but, in his turn, set up claims which 
had to be satisfied. King Charles, he said, whose cause he had followed, had 
promised him more lands. To do no less than the dethroned monarch, 
Rudolf, according to Flodoard (or Frodoard),e the historian, bestowed upon 
Rollo, Bessin, and also Maine. The Normans of the Loire were treated in 
like manner, and it seems that a sum of money was granted to them, and 
that a tax had to be levied in all parts of France to pay it. 


The kingdom continued to be very much agitated by political events. 
Although he twice sold peace to Rudolf and broke it again, the Norman 
duke embraced Count Heribert’s cause, who, forsaking Rudolf after 
seconding him ably, had gone over to the dethroned prince, his prisoner, and 
with the assent of Rollo and Hugh, had again proclaimed the unhappy 


Charles king. All seemed lost to Rudolf. But Charles was the puppet of his 
party ; scarcely had he reascended the throne, than Heribert once more 
changed his mind, flung the phantom prince into prison again, and 
acknowledged Rudolf. Charles died sometime after in the castle of his 
jailer. 


Whilst these events were taking place in the interior of France, the Breton 
generals, in the vicinity of Normandy, commenced, perhaps in reveDge for 
the incursions of the Scandinavians, ravaging the territory of their 
neighbours, and invaded the province of Bayeux, but Rollo appeared with 
his warriors, engaged in battle with the aggressors and conquered them. 
One of the Breton counts, Beranger, yielded to the Normans ; another, Alan, 
the chief instigator of the war, took refuge in England. The nobles who had 
fought under these two commanders established themselves in France, in 
Burgundy, or in Aquitaine ; some of them followed Alan to England. All 
those who remained were obliged to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
duke of Normandy. The neighbouring provinces, such as Anjou and Poitou, 
were henceforth delivered from the hostile irruptions of these turbulent 
chiefs. Thus, Rollo, in his old age, found himself the peaceful possessor of 
Normandy, and able to maintain order and peace therein. 


It is said that Charles the Simple, while he was still upon the throne, 
secretly sent emissaries to Rouen to his daughter Gisela who had married 
Rollo ; that this clandestine mission gave umbrage to the Normans, and that 
Rollo seized and publicly put to death the envoys of his father-in-law. 
Gisela died sometime afterwards ; and Rollo lived as before with Popa, by 
whom he had two children, a son named William, and a daughter called 
Gerloc, who later received the Christian name of Adela or Adeline. 


When William grew to man’s estate, the Norman nobles requested their 
duke to appoint his successor. He named his son, and he it was the Normans 
had in mind, in spite of his illegitimacy. The nobles swore fidelity and 
obedience to him beforehand. Rollo lived for five years after this important 
event, and died of old age at Rouen. The precise date of his death, and also 
his age, are unknown. Everything tends to show that it was about the year 
930, that the death of the first and probably octogenarian duke of Normandy 
took place. His bravery, his steadfastness, the energy of his government are 


incontestable, but it is permissible (<» doubt the truth of the eulogies which 
the Norman monks in their chronicles have bestowed upon his devotion, 
and his respect for the clergy. It is possible he enriched the churches and 
convents, that he walked in processions, and with bare feet before the relics 
of St. Ouen, formerly taken to France, and which he forced his father-in-law 
to restore; but on the other hand we read in an English chronicle, that he 
sold or allowed to be sold many relics belonging to 
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the Norman churches, which were acquired by his ally, Athelstan, king of 
England. 


A French historian, Adhemar,/ even declares that, feeling his end 
approaching, Rollo caused a hundred Christian prisoners to be sacrificed to 
the northern idols, and he gave a hundred pounds in gold as a gift to the 
churches of Normandy in order to propitiate the pagan gods and the 
Christian deity at the same time. According to another historian it was at the 
moment that he was about to embrace the Christian faith that Rollo offered 
a last human sacrifice to the divinities of that worship he was forsaking. 
Perhaps that massacre of Christian prisoners, which he ordered when 
Rudolf drove him back from the north of France, was the cause of these 
strange tales. 


Rollo was buried in the church he had built at Rouen ; afterwards his 
remains were placed in a chapel of the cathedral itself. His tomb, facing that 
of his son, is still to be seen there. 9 


THE NORMANS COME TO ITALY 


When the Northmen, or Normans, had embraced Christianity, in their 
attachment to pilgrimage to the Holy Land, they surpassed all the European 


people. This was consistent enough with the habits of men, the most 
enterprising, courageous, and valiant on earth. Two motives appear to have 
directed their route to Naples ; Mounts Cassino and Gargano were 
illustrious for miracles ; and from Naples, Gaeta, Amain, or Bari, parts 
which maintained a constant intercourse with the East, a passage to Syria 
might easily be obtained. 


Early in the eleventh century, while forty of these adventurers were at 
Salerno, on their return from the Holy Land, a Saracen fleet anchored off 
the coast, and demanded heavy contributions as a reward for sparing the 
city. The Normans instantly asked Guiomar III, prince of the place, for 
arms. To the astonishment of the inhabitants, they mounted their steeds, 
caused the gates to be opened, and plunged into the midst of the misbe- 
lievers, many of whom they slew, the rest they forced precipitately to 
embark.1 Guiomar, with the hope of retaining them at his court, offered 
them riches and honours as the condition; and when he found them resolved 
to revisit their homes, he brought them to proclaim his offers among their 
kindred and friends. It appears, however, that the Normans had no great 
reason to be dissatisfied with their own country ; one knight only, Drengot 
by name, who, from a deadly feud with a noble of his nation, was not 
averse to foreign adventure, resolved to collect his kindred and dependents 
and sail for Italy. 


On his arrival there with about one hundred followers, he found the yoke of 
the Greeks no less detested than the depredations of the Saracens ; that the 
pope, emperor, and feudatory were alike prepared to reduce the maritime 
places and the mountain forts. For some time their success was thwarted by 
obstacles which valour could not surmount. On one occasion they were 
defeated by a greatly superior force, and their leader slain ; and the emperor, 
Henry II, whose army they had joined, was compelled by a pestilence to 
abandon the north of Italy. But under Rainulf, the brother of Drengot, they 
resolved to establish a sovereignty for themselves; and in this view they 


[1 Some historic doubt has been thrown on this anecdote by St. Marc. A] 
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reduced Aversa, a fortress belonging to the duchy of Naples, which they 
fortified in opposition to the wish of that republic. That city, however, they 
had soon an opportunity of conciliating. When Pandulf IV, prince of Capua, 
took Naples by surprise, where open force would have failed, Sergius, 
master of the soldiers, and head of the commonwealth, fled to Aversa, 
implored the succours of the strangers, and with their aid expelled the 
garrison of Capua. The grateful chief erected Aversa into a fief, with which 
he invested the Norman leader as Count Rainulf. But this leader was not 
destined to lay the foundation of Norman sovereignty. 


About this time and allured by the same hope of distinction, there arrived 
three sons of Tancred of Hauteville, an illustrious house of Normandy. In 
the war which ensued, both Greeks and Saracens were worsted, until all 
Apulia was wrested from the former, when the new conquests were 
partitioned among twelve counts, each with a town and territory. At the 
head of these adventurers was Guillaume Bras de Fer, eldest son of 
Tancred. But they acknowledged no subordination; they committed on 
churches and monasteries, Christians and infidels, friends and foes, 
excesses which neither Greek nor Saracen could have exceeded, until the 
pope, justly regarding them as the greatest curse of the country, formed a 
league to expel them. 


At the head of a motley army of Romans, Germans, Greeks, Campanians, 
and Apulians, Leo IX himself took the field. Guillaume was dead, but his 
brother Humphrey (or Humbert) filled his place; Humphrey was assisted by 
Robert Guiscard [or Wiscard] another son of Tancred, and by the count of 
Aversa.” 


CAPTURE OP THE POPE; ROBERT GUISCARD (1053 A.D.) 


The Normans of Apulia could muster in the field no more than three 
thousand horse, with a handful of infantry; the defection of the natives 
intercepted their provisions and retreat ; and their spirit, incapable of fear, 
was chilled for a moment by superstitious awe. On the hostile approach of 
Leo, they knelt without disgrace or reluctance before their spiritual father. 
But the pope was inexorable ; his lofty Germans affected to deride the 


diminutive stature of their adversaries; and the Normans were informed that 
death or exile was their only alternative. 


Flight they disdained; and, as mairy of them had been three days without 
tasting food, they embraced the assurance of a more easy and honourable 
death. They climbed the hill of Civitella, descended into the plain, and 
charged in three divisions the army of the pope. On the left, and in the 
centre, Richard, count of Aversa, and Robert, the famous Guiscard, 
attacked, broke, routed, and pursued, the Italian multitudes, who fought 
without discipline, and fled without shame. A harder trial was reserved for 
the valour of Count Humphrey, who led the cavalry of the right wing. The 
Germans have been described as unskilful in the management of the horse 
and lance ; but on foot they formed a strong and impenetrable phalanx, and 
neither man, nor steed, nor armour could resist the weight of their long and 
two-handed swords. After a severe conflict they were encompassed by the 
squadrons returning from the pursuit, and died in their ranks with the 
esteem of their foes and the satisfaction of revenge. 


The gates of Civitella were shut against the flying pope, and he was 
overtaken by the pious conquerors, who kissed his feet, to implore his 
blessing and the absolution of their sinful victory. The soldiers beheld in 
their enemy and captive the vicar of Christ; and though we may suppose the 
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policy of the chiefs, it is probable that they were infected by the popular 
superstition. In the calm of retirement, the well-meaning pope deplored the 
effusion of Christian blood, which must be imputed to his account ; he felt 
that he had been the author of sin and scandal ; and as his undertaking had 
failed, the indecency of his military character was universally condemned. 
With these dispositions, he listened to the offers of a beneiicial treaty ; 
deserted an alliance which he had preached as the cause of God, and ratified 


the past and future conquests of the Normans. By whatever hands they had 
been usurped, the provinces of Apulia and Calabria were a part of the 
donation of Constantine and the patrimony of St. Peter : the grant and the 
acceptance confirmed the mutual claims of the pontiff and the adventurers. 
They promised to support each other with spiritual and temporal arms ; a 
tribute or quit-rent of twelve-pence was afterwards stipulated for every 
plough-land ; and after this memorable transaction, the kingdom of Naples 
remained above seven hundred years a fief of the holy see. 


The pedigree of Rob-ert Guiscard, born about 1015, is variously deduced 
from the peasants and the dukes of Normandy ; from the peasants, by the 
pride and ignorance of a Grecian princess ; from the dukes, by the 
ignorance and flattery of the Italian subjects. His genuine descent may be 
ascribed to the second or middle order of private nobility. He sprang from a 
race of valvassors, or bannerets, of the diocese of the Coutances, in lower 
Normandy ; the castle of Hauteville was their honourable seat ; his father 
Tancred was conspicuous in the court and army of the duke ; and his 
military service was furnished by ten soldiers or knights. Two marriages, of 
a rank not unworthy of his own, made him the father of twelve sons, who 
were educated at home by the impartial tenderness of his second wife. But a 
narrow patrimony was insufficient for his numerous and daring progeny ; 
they saw around the neighbourhood the mischiefs of poverty and discord, 
and resolved to seek in foreign wars a more glorious inheritance. Two only 
remained to perpetuate the race, and cherish their father’s age ; their ten 
brothers passed the Alps, and joined the Apulian camp of the Normans. The 
elder were prompted by native spirit ; their success encouraged their 
younger brethren ; and the first three in seniority, William, Drogo, and 
Humphrey, deserved to be the chiefs of their nation and the founders of the 
new republic. 


Norman Woman of the Eleventh Century 
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succeeded, being supported by favourable circumstances and the influence 
of his own personality. But when the sceptre fell from his strong hand, little 


[1 The most recent revelations in Assyrian history incline the authorities to 
the belief that Saracus is identical with Sin-shar-ishkun. ] 
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more was needed to put an end to the Assyrian dominion, and that end was 
only a question of time. However, the empire survived for a few years 
longer, though not in its full vigour. The hegemony now passed again to 
Babylon ; but not unimpaired, for, since Media had conquered Nineveh, the 
lion’s share of Assyria itself fell to the Median kingdom, together with 
those northern and northwestern provinces wliich had been lost long before. 
But the Assyrian survived in the new Babylonian Empire, which continued 
its policy of conquest, and the Greeks, who not long afterwards called the 
Babylonians themselves Assyrians, were in this not so very far from the 
truth. But the days of the Semitic dominion were hastening to their end. 
Even the new monarchy under Babylon’s hegemony could only be propped 
up by the force of Nebuchadrezzar’s personality. His feeble successors were 
in no condition to prevent the spread of the Median power nor the rise of 
the Persian monarchy, which had grown to such proportions by the 
conquest of Elam, until the genius of Cyrus founded a dominion which soon 
embraced the four ancient empires — the Median, the Elamite, the Assyrio- 
Babylonian, and the Egyptian — and gave the sceptre of western Asia to 
the Aryans. 


The sense of relief which fell on the oppressed nations at the downfall of 
the scourge of Asia can be gathered from the rejoicing accents of the Jewish 
prophets. What an Isaiah, a Micah, had not dared to hope, Nahum and 
Zephaniah saw approach and actually happen. Nahum is convinced that the 
fate of Thebes will soon overtake Nineveh. Her merchants, multiplied as the 
stars of heaven, her crowned, her captains, her whole people, they shall be 
scattered like flying grasshoppers, and no man shall gather them. ” All that 
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Robert was the eldest of the seven sons of the second marriage ; and even 
the reluctant praise of his foes has endowed him with the heroic qualities of 
a soldier and a statesman. His lofty stature surpassed the tallest of his army ; 
his limbs were cast in the true proportion of strength and gracefulness ; and 
to the decline of life he maintained the patient vigour of health and the 
commanding dignity of his form. Robert, at once and with equal dexterity, 
could wield in the right hand his sword, his lance in the left ; in the battle of 
Civitella he was thrice unhorsed, and, in the close of that memorable day, 
he was adjudged to have borne away the prize of valour from the warriors 
of the two armies. His boundless ambition was founded on the 
consciousness of superior worth ; in the pursuit of greatness he was never 
arrested by the scruples of justice, and seldom moved by the feelings of 
humanity ; though not insensible of fame, the choice of open or clandestine 
means was determined only by his present advantage. 


The surname of Guiscard 1 was applied to this master of political wisdom, 
which is too often confounded with the practice of dissimulation and deceit 
; and Robert is praised by the Apulian poeU for excelling the cunning of 
Ulysses and the eloquence of Cicero. According to the Greeks he departed 
from Normandy with only five followers on horseback and thirty on foot ; 
yet even this allowance appears too bountiful : the sixth son of Tancred of 
Hauteville passed the Alps as a pilgrim, and his first military band was 
levied among the adventurers of Italy. His brothers and countrymen had 
divided the fertile lands of Apulia ; but they guarded their shares with the 
jealousy of avarice ; the aspiring youth was drawn forwards to the 
mountains of Calabria, and in his first exploits against the Greeks and the 
natives it is not easy to discriminate the hero from the robber. To surprise a 
castle or a convent, to ensnare a wealthy citizen, to plunder the adjacent 
villages for necessary food, were the obscure labours which formed and 
exercised the powers of his mind and body. The volunteers of Normandy 
adhered to his standard ; and, under his command, the peasants of Calabria 
assumed the name and character of Normans. 


As the genius of Robert expanded with his fortune, he awakened the 
jealousy of his elder brother, by whom, in a transient quarrel, his life was 


threatened and his liberty restrained. After the death of Humphrey, the 
tender age of his sons excluded them from the command ; they were 
reduced to a private estate by the ambition of their guardian and uncle ; and 
Guiscard was exalted on a buckler, and saluted count of Apulia, and general 
of the republic. With an increase of authority and of force, he resumed the 
conquest of Calabria, and soon aspired to a rank that should raise him 
forever above the heads of his equals. By some acts of rapine or sacrilege, 
he had incurred a papal excommunication ; but Nicholas II was easily 
persuaded that the divisions of friends could terminate only in their mutual 
prejudice ; that the Normans were the faithful champions of the holy see ; 
and it was safer to trust the alliance of a prince, than the caprice of an 
aristocracy. A synod of one hundred bishops was convened at Melfi ; and 
the count interrupted an important enterprise, to guard the person and 
execute the decrees of the Roman pontiff. His gratitude and policy 
conferred on Robert and his posterity the ducal title, with the investiture of 
Apulia, Calabria, and all the lands, both in Italy and Sicily, which his sword 
could rescue from the schismatic Greeks and the unbelieving Saracens. 


1 The Norman writers and editors most conversant with their own idiom 
interpret Guiscard or Wiscard, by Callidus, a cunning man. The root ” wise’ 
is familiar to our ear; and in the old word ” wiseacre ” we can discern 
something of a similar sense and termination. 


3 
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This apostolic sanction might justify his arms ; but the obedience of a free 
and victorious people could not be transferred without their consent ; and 
Guiscard dissembled his elevation till the ensuing campaign had been 
illustrated by the conquest of Cosenza and Reggio. In the hour of triumph 
he assembled his troops and solicited the Normans to confirm, by their 
suffrage, the judgment of the vicar of Christ. The soldiers hailed with joyful 
acclamations their valiant duke ; and the counts, his former equals, 
pronounced the oath of fidelity with hollow smiles and secret indignation. 


CONQUEST OF SICILY ; EASTERN INVASIONS (1060-1090 A.D.) 


After this inauguration, Robert styled himself, ” by the grace of God and St. 
Peter, duke of Apulia, Calabria, and hereafter of Sicily”; and it was the 
labour of twenty years to deserve and realise these lofty appellations. Such 
tardy progress, in a narrow space, may seem unworthy of the abilities of the 
chief and the spirit of the nation ; but the Normans were few in num-ber, 
their resources were scanty, their service was voluntary and precarious. The 
bravest designs of the duke were sometimes opposed by the free voice of 
his parliament of barons ; the twelve counts of popular election conspired 
against his authority ; and against their perfidious uncle the sons of 
Humphrey demanded justice and revenge. By his policy and vigour, 
Guiscard discovered their plots, suppressed their rebellions, and punished 
the guilty with death or exile ; but, in these domestic feuds, his years and 
the national strength were unprofitably consumed. 


After the defeat of his foreign enemies, the Greeks, Lombards, and 
Saracens, their broken forces retreated to the strong and populous cities of 
the sea coast. They excelled in the arts of fortification and defence ; the 
Normans were accustomed to serve on horseback in the field, and their rude 
attempts could only succeed by the efforts of persevering courage. The 
resistance of Salerno was maintained above eight months ; the siege or 
blockade of Bari lasted near four years. In these actions the Norman duke 
was the foremost in every danger ; in every fatigue the last and most 
patient. 


Roger, the twelfth and last of the sons of Tancred, had been long detained in 
Normandy by his own and his father’s age. He accepted a welcome 
summons ; hastened to the Apulian camp ; and deserved at first the esteem, 
and afterwards the envy, of his elder brother. Their valour and ambition 
were equal ; but the youth, the beauty, the elegant manners of Roger, 
engaged the disinterested love of the soldiers and people. So scanty was his 
allowance for himself and forty followers, that he descended from conquest 
to robbery, and from robbery to domestic theft ; and so loose were the 
notions of prosperity, that, by his own historian Malaterra,& at his special 
command, he is accused of stealing horses from a stable of Melfi. His spirit 


emerged from poverty and disgrace ; from these base practices he rose to 
the merit and glory of a holy war ; and the invasion of Sicily was seconded 
by the zeal and policy of his brother Guiscard. 


After the retreat of the Greeks, the idolaters, a most audacious reproach of 
the Catholics, had retrieved their losses and possessions ; but the 
deliverance of the island, so vainly undertaken by the forces of the Eastern 
Empire, was achieved by a small and private band of adventurers. In the 
first attempt, Roger braved, in an open boat, the real and fabulous dangers 
of Scylla and Charybdis, landed with only sixty soldiers on a hostile shore, 
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drove the Saracens to the gates of Messina, and safely returned with the 
spoils of the adjacent country. In the siege of Trani, three hundred Normans 
withstood and repulsed the forces of the island. In the siege of Palermo the 
Norman cavalry was assisted by the galleys of Pisa ; and, in the hour of 
action, the envy of the two brothers was sublimed to a generous and 
invincible emulation. After a war of thirty years, Roger, with the title of 
Great Count, obtained the sovereignty of the largest and most fruitful island 
of the Mediterranean ; and his administration displays a liberal and 
enlightened mind above the limits of his age and education. The Moslems 
were maintained in the free enjoyment of their religion and property. 


To Robert Guiscard the conquest of Sicily was more glorious than 
beneficial ; the possession of Apulia and Calabria was inadequate to his 
ambition; and he resolved to embrace or create the first occasion of 
invading, perhaps of subduing, the Roman Empire of the East. From his 
first wife, the partner of his humble fortunes, he had been divorced under 
the pretence of consanguinity ; and her son Bohemond was destined to 
imitate, rather than to succeed, his illustrious father. The second wife of 
Guiscard was the daughter of the princess of Salerno ; the Lombards 
acquiesced in the lineal succession of their son Roger ; their five daughters 
were given in honourable nuptials, and one of them was betrothed in a 


tender age to Constantine, a beautiful youth, the son and heir of the emperor 
Michael. 


But the throne of Constantinople was shaken by a revolution : the imperial 
family of Ducas was confined to the palace or the cloister; and Robert 
deplored and resented the disgrace of his daughter and the expulsion of his 
ally. A Greek, who styled himself the father of Constantine, soon appeared 
at Salerno, and related the adventures of his fall and flight. That unfortunate 
friend was acknowledged by the duke, and adorned with the pomp and titles 
of imperial dignity ; in his triumphal progress through Apulia and Calabria, 
Michael was saluted with the tears and acclamations of the people ; and 
Pope Gregory VII exhorted the bishops to preach, and the Catholics to 
fight, in the pious work of his restoration. After two years’ incessant 
preparations, the land and naval forces were assembled at Otranto, and 
Robert was accompanied by his wife, who fought by his side, his son 
Bohemond, and the representative of the emperor Michael. 


Before the general embarkation the Norman duke despatched Bohemond 
with fifteen galleys to seize or threaten the Isle of Corfu. The Island of 
Epirus and the maritime towns were subdued by the arms or the name of 
Robert, who led his fleet and army from Corfu (we use the modern 
appellation) to the siege of Dnrazzo. In the prosecution of his enterprise the 
courage of Guiscard was assailed by every form of danger and mischance. 
In the most propitious season of the year, as his fleet passed along the coast, 
a storm of wind and snow unexpectedly arose ; the Adriatic was swelled by 
the raging blast of the south, and a new shipwreck confirmed the old infamy 
of the Acroceraunian rocks. The sails, the masts, and the oars were 
.Shattered or torn away ; the sea and shore were covered with the fragments 
of vessels, with arms and dead bodies ; and the greatest part of the 
provisions was either lost or damaged. 


The Normans had wept during the tempest; they were alarmed by the 
hostile approach of the Venetians, who had been solicited by tin’ prayers 
and promises of the Byzantine court. The Apulian and Ragusian vessels 
fled to the shore ; several were cut from their cables, and dragged away by 
the conqueror; and a sally from the town carried slaughter and dismay to the 


tents of the Norman duke. A seasonable relief was poured into Durazzo, 
and as 
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soon as the besiegers bad lost the command of the sea, the islands and 
maritime towns withdrew from the camp the supply of tribute and 
provision. That camp was soon afflicted with a pestilential disease; five 
hundred knights perished by an inglorious death ; and the list of burials (if 
all could obtain a decent burial) amounted to ten thousand persons. Under 
these calamities the mind of Guiscard alone was firm and invincible ; and 
while he collected new forces from Apulia and Sicily, he battered or scaled 
or sapped the walls of Durazzo. 


While the Roman Empire was attacked by the Turks in the East and the 
Normans in the West, the aged successor of Michael surrendered the sceptre 


to the hands of Alexius, an illustrious captain, and the founder of the 
Comnenian dynasty. The princess Anna,* his daughter and historian, 
observes, in her affected style, that even Hercules was unequal to a double 
combat ; and, on this principle, she approves a hasty peace with the Turks, 
which allowed her father to undertake in person the relief of Durazzo. 


Against the advice of his wisest captains Alexius resolved to risk the event 
of a general action. The princess Anna, who drops a tear on this melancholy 
event, is reduced to praise the strength and swiftness of her father’s horse, 
and his vigorous struggle when he was almost overthrown by the stroke of a 
lance which had shivered the imperial hel-met. His desperate valour broke 
through a squadron of Franks who opposed his flight ; and, after wandering 
two days and as many nights in the mountains, he found some re-pose of 
body, though not of mind, in the walls of Lychnidus. The victorious Robert 
reproached the tardy and feeble pursuit which had suffered the escape of so 
illustrious a prize ; but he consoled his disappointment by the trophies and 
standards of the field, the wealth and luxury of tbe Byzantine camp, and the 


glory of defeating an army five times more numerous than his own. A 
Venetian noble sold the city for a rich and honourable marriage. At the dead 
of night several rope-ladders were dropped from the walls, the light 
Calabrians ascended in silence, and the Greeks were awakened by the name 
and trumpets of the conqueror. Yet they defended the street three days 
against an enemy already master of the rampart ; and near seven months 
elapsed between the first investment and the final surrender of the place. 
From Durazzo the Norman duke advanced into the heart of Epirus or 
Albania, traversed the first mountains of Thessaly, surprised three hundred 
English in the city of Castoria, approached Thessalonica, and made 
Constantinople tremble. 


A more pressing duty suspended the prosecution of his ambitious designs. 
By shipwreck, pestilence, and the sword his army was reduced to a third 
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of the original numbers ; and instead of being recruited from Italy, he was 
informed, by plaintive epistles, of the mischiefs and dangers which had 
been produced by his absence ; the revolt of the cities and barons of Apulia, 
the distress of the pope, and the approach or invasion of Henry, king of 
Germany. Highly presuming that his person was sufficient for the public 
safety, he repassed the sea in a single brigantine, and left the remains of the 
army under the command of his son and the Norman counts, exhorting 
Bohemond to respect the freedom of his peers, and the counts to obey the 
authority of their leader. The son of Guiscard trod in the footsteps of his 
father ; and the two destroyers are compared, by the Greeks, to the cater- 
pillar and the locust, the last of whom devours whatever has escaped the 
teeth of the former. 


After winning two battles against the emperor, he descended into the plain 
of Thessaly, and besieged Larissa, the fabulous realm of Achilles, which 
contained the treasure and magazines of the Byzantine camp. The courage 
of Bohemond was always conspicuous, and often successful ; but his camp 
was pillaged by a stratagem of the Greeks ; the city was impregnable ; and 
the venal or discontented counts deserted his standard, betrayed their trusts, 
and enlisted in the service of the emperor. Alexius returned to 
Constantinople with the advantage, rather than the honour, of victory. After 
evacuating the conquests which he could no longer defend, the son of 
Guiscard embarked for Italy, and was embraced by a father who esteemed 
his merit, and sympathised in his misfortune. 


Of the Latin princes, the allies of Alexius and enemies of Robert, the most 
prompt and powerful was Henry IV, king of Germany and Italy, and future 
emperor of the West. Henry was the severe adversary of the Normans, the 
allies and vassals of Gregory VII, his implacable foe. The long quarrel of 
the throne and mitre had been recently kindled by the zeal and ambition of 
that haughty priest ; the king and the pope had degraded each other, and 
each had seated a rival on the temporal or spiritual throne of his antagonist. 
After the defeat and death of his Swabian rebel, Henry descended into Italy, 
to assume the imperial crown, and to drive from the Vatican the tyrant of 
the church. But the Roman people adhered to the cause of Gregory ; their 
resolution was fortified by supplies of men and money from Apulia ; and 
the city was thrice ineffectually besieged by the king of Germany. 


In the fourth year he corrupted, it is said, with Byzantine gold, the nobles of 
Rome, whose estates and castles had been ruined by the war. The gates, the 
bridges, and fifty hostages, were delivered into his hands ; the antipope, 
Clement III, was consecrated in the Lateran ; the grateful pontiff crowned 
his protector in the Vatican ; and the Emperor Henry fixed his residence in 
the capitol, as the lawful successor of Augustus and Charlemagne. The 
ruins of the Septizonium were still defended by the nephew of Gregory ; the 
pope himself was invested in the castle of St. Angelo ; and his last hope was 
in the courage and fidelity of his Norman vassal. Their friendship had been 
interrupted by some reciprocal injuries and complaints ; but, on this 
pressing occasion, Guiscard was urged by the obligation of his oath, by his 
interest, more potent than oaths, by the love of fame, and his enmity to the 


two emperors. Unfurling the holy banner, he resolved to fly to the relief of 
the prince of the apostles ; the most numerous of his armies, six thousand 
horse, and thirty thousand foot, was instantly assembled ; and his march 
from Salerno to Rome was animated by the public applause and the promise 
of the divine favour. 
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Henry, invincible in sixty-six battles, trembled at his approach ; recollected 
some indispensable affairs that required his presence in Lombardy ; 
exhorted the Romans to persevere in their allegiance ; and hastily retreated 
three days before the entrance of the Normans. In less than three years, the 
son of Tancred de Haute ville enjoyed the glory of delivering the pope, and 
of compelling the two emperors, of the East and the West, to fly before his 
victorious arms. 


But the triumph of Robert was clouded by the calamities of Rome. By the 
aid of the friends of Gregory, the walls had been perforated or scaled ; but 
the imperial faction was still powerful and active ; on the third day, the 
people rose in a furious tumult ; and a hasty word of the conqueror, in his 
defence or revenge, was the signal of fire and pillage. The Saracens of 
Sicily, the subjects of Roger, and auxiliaries of his brother, embraced this 
fair occasion of rifling and profaning the Holy City of the Christians ; many 
thousands of the citizens, in the sight, and by the allies, of their spiritual 
father, were exposed to violation, captivity, or death ; and a spacious quarter 
of the city, from the Lateran to the Colosseum, was consumed by the 
flames. 


The deliverer and scourge of Rome might have indulged himself in a season 
of repose ; but in the same year of the flight of the German emperor, the 
indefatigable Robert resumed the design of his eastern conquests. The zeal 
or gratitude of Gregory had promised to his valour the kingdom of Greece 
and Asia ; his troops were assembled in arms, flushed with success and 
eager for action. By the union of the Greeks and Venetians, the Adriatic was 


covered with a hostile fleet. The dominion of the sea was disputed in three 
engagements, in sight of the Island of Corfu ; in the two former, the skill 
and number of the allies were superior ; but in the third, the Normans 
obtained a final and complete victory. The winter season suspended his 
progress ; with the return of spring he again aspired to the conquest of 
Constantinople ; but, instead of traversing the hills of Epirus, he turned his 
arms against Greece and the islands, where the spoils would repay the 
labour, and where the land and sea forces might pursue their joint 
operations with vigour and effect. 


But in the Isle of Cephalonia, his projects were fatally blasted by an 
epidemical disease ; Robert himself, in the seventieth year of his age, 
expired in his tent (July 17th, 1085) ; and a suspicion of poison was 
imputed, by public rumour, to his wife or to the Greek emperor. This 
premature death might allow a boundless scope for the imagination of his 
future exploits ; and the event sufficiently declares, that the Norman 
greatness was founded on his life. Without the appearance of an enemy, a 
victorious army dispersed or retreated in disorder and consternation ; and 
Alexius, who had trembled for his empire, rejoiced in his deliverance. 
Roger, his second son and successor, immediately sunk to the humble 
station of a duke of Apulia ; the esteem or partiality of his father left the 
valiant Bohemond to the inheritance of his sword. The national tranquillity 
was disturbed by his claims, till the First Crusade against the infidels of the 
East opened a more splendid field of glory and conquest. 


ROGER, GREAT COUNT OF SICILY (1101-1138 A.D.) 


Of human life, the most glorious or humble prospects are alike and soon 
bounded by the sepulchre. The male line of Robert Guiscard was 
extinguished, both in Apulia and at Antioch, in the second generation ; but 
his 
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hear the bruit of thee shall clap their hands over thee : for upon whom hath 
not thy wickedness passed continually ? ” (Nahum iii. 19.) And Zephaniah 
(ii. 13-15), his contemporary, sees with satisfaction the desolation of the 
proud city, who thought herself so safe and boasted herself to be the first 
and the only one, but now had become desolate and a place for beasts, in 
whose ruins the bittern and the screech-owl lodge. c 


CHAPTER VI. RENASCENCE AND FALL OF BABYLON 


Belshazzar’s grave is made, 

His kiiigdoin passed away, He, in the balance weighed, 
Is light and worthless clay. The shroud his robe of state. 
His canopy the stone ; The Mede is at his gate, 


The Persian on his. throne.” — Byron’s 


Vision of Belshazzar.’ 


Nowhere is there a more striking illustration of national regeneration than is 
furnished by the story of the new Babylonian Empire. Freed from Assyrian 
thraldom, Babylon, the old, old city, came forward to take the place of the 
fallen Nineveh as the world-metropolis. 


It has been customary to think and speak of the new Babylonian Empire as 
evidencing the rejuvenation of an old people. In one sense this view has full 
validity. But it must not be supposed that the new Babylonians who came to 
power when Nineveh fell were the bona fide descendants of the rulers of 
old Babylonia. New blood had made itself felt in the old race ; indeed, 


younger brother became the father of a line of kings ; and the son of the 
Great Count was endowed with the name, the conquests, and the spirit of 
the first Roger. The heir of that Norman adventurer was born in Sicily ; and, 
at the age of only four years, he succeeded to the sovereignty of the islands 


This prince, who thus succeeded to such extensive states was dissatisfied 
with the title of duke ; to obtain a higher one, he lent his aid to the antipope 
Anacletus II, who crowned him king of the Two Sicilies. This new dignity 
caused him to regard the republican institutions of Amalfi and Naples with 
dislike, perhaps with dread. He took the former, abolished its privileges, and 
subjected it to a feudal governor. His next step was to humble his proud 
barons, of whom some had too much power always to remain peaceful. It 
was attended with equal success ; one after another all were subdued ; but 
the chief, Robert, prince of Capua and Aversa, the descendant of Drengot, 
was destined to give him some trouble. 


Naples, though nominally subject to the Norman princes, still preserved its 
own government, laws, and institutions, and was prepared to defend them to 
the last extremity. It opened its gates to Robert, and thereby afforded 
another stimulus to the vengeance of Roger. The republicans obtained the 
aid of a fleet from Pisa; Amalfi was forced to equip another to oppose them; 
the Pisans plundered Amalfi, their chief prize being a copy of the famous 
Pandects, an accident which is said to have changed the jurisprudence of 
half Europe ; they were defeated, and forced to re-embark by the king, who 
invested Naples more closely than before. The besieged applied for relief to 
the emperor and the true pope, Innocent II. Lothair marched in person to 
their aid, while a Pisan fleet advanced by sea. The siege was raised ; Robert 
of Capua was restored to his principality, and the whole country as far as 
Bari threw off its allegiance to the Normans. 


But discord soon appeared between the pope, the emperor, and the Pisans; 
their combined forces retired, and Roger had little difficulty in regaining 
possession of his territories. The fate of Leo IV, a century before, did not 
deter Innocent II from taking the field against the excommunicated 
Normans; the result was the same; Innocent was defeated and made 
prisoner, and was glad to procure his liberation by confirming the regal title 
of Roger. He did more ; he granted to the king the investiture not only of 


Capua, but of Naples, which had hitherto maintained something like 
independence, and over which he had assuredly no control. The republic, 
abandoned by its allies, was constrained to submit ; the ducal crown was 
conferred on the king ; the kingdom of the two Sicilies was admitted into 
the great family of nations. 


ROGER II (1138-1164 A.D.) 


The reign of Roger II was one of vigour, of success, and of internal 
tranquillity. He rendered tributary the Mohammedan tyrants of Tripoli and 
Tunis, built fortresses, churches, and monasteries, and administered justice 
with unparalleled severity, in regard not only to the poor, but to his haughty 
barons. The feudal system which had long before been introduced into 
Naples, he perfected; and extended its observance to Sicily, which had 
hitherto followed the policy of the Greeks and Saracens. By this revolution, 
the free colonists were at once transformed into vassals ; new laws were 
introduced, which were calculated to confirm the ascendency of the nobles 
and prelates ; and new fiscal impositions followed, more oppressive, we are 
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told, than any which had been invented by preceding conquerors. But here, 
as everywhere else, the same system also brought its advantages. 


In their native hills and forests, the Normans, like the Lombards, and, we 
may add, like all other people of Scandinavian or of Germanic descent, had 
been accustomed to meet twice a year, not merely to advise their chief, but 
to form a sort of diet or parliament, where their more weighty affairs were 
discussed and decided. At first these assemblies consisted of the conquerors 
only; but in time the more influential inhabitants were permitted to attend 
them. During a long period, however — probably unto the reign of 
Frederick II — they consisted of two estates only, the nobles and the 
ecclesiastics; the great body of the people had no rights, and consequently 
no representation. But as the towns purchased their independence of the 


feudal tribunals, and constituted themselves into municipal corporations ; as 
the number of these corporations was multiplied by charters from the crown 
the new communities were permitted to send deputies to their general 
meetings. 


The kings, who so often suffered from the powers of a haughty aristocracy, 
were here, as elsewhere, sufficiently disposed to encourage the formation 
and influence of this third chamber, or arm of the legislature. Besides, the 
burgesses were generally more able to supply the wants of the state ; they 
were attached to the crown which had called them into existence ; and 
among them justice was administered, at least in the last resort, by the royal 
judges. This triple power of the legislature was established 
contemporaneously both in the island and on the continent ; but in the 
former, which had less intercourse with the world, it has subsisted in greater 
vigour down to our own times. 


But if Roger thus established his sovereignty, he had the mortification to 
lose his two eldest sons, and to see the succession depend on a third, who 
was at once vicious and imbecile. Soon after his death, which happened in 
1154, troubles began to distract the realm.* 


Since the decease of Robert Guiscard, the Normans had relinquished above 
sixty years their hostile designs against the Empire of the East. The policy 
of Roger solicited a public and private union with the Greek princes, whose 
alliance would dignify his real character; he demanded in marriage a 
daughter of the Comnenian family, and the first steps of the treaty seemed 
to promise a favourable event. But the contemptuous treatment of his 
ambassadors exasperated the vanity of the new monarch ; and the insolence 
of the Byzantine court was expiated, according to the laws of nations, by 
the sufferings of a guiltless people. With a fleet of seventy galleys, George, 
the admiral of Sicily, appeared before Corfu ; and both the island and city 
were delivered into his hands by the disaffected inhabitants, who had yet to 
learn that a siege is still more calamitous than a tribute. In this invasion, of 
some moment in the annals of commerce, the Normans spread themselves 
by sea, and over the provinces of Greece ; and the venerable age of Athens, 
Thebes, and Corinth was violated by rapine and cruelty. 


The silk-weavers of both sexes, whom George transported to Sicily, 
composed the most valuable part of the spoil ; and in comparing the skilful 
industry of the mechanic with the sloth and cowardice of the soldier, he was 
heard to exclaim, that the distaff and loom were the only weapons which the 
Greeks were capable of using. The progress of this naval armament was 
marked by two conspicuous events, the rescue of the king of France, and 
the insult of the Byzantine capital. In his return by sea from an unfortunate 
crusade, Louis VII was intercepted by the Greeks, who basely violated the 
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laws of honour .and religion. The fortunate encounter of the Norman fleet 
delivered the royal captive ; and after a free and honourable entertainment 
in the court of Sicily, Louis continued his journey to Rome and Paris. 


In the absence of the emperor, Constantinople and the Hellespont were left 
without defence, and without the suspicion of danger. The clergy and 
people — for the soldiers had followed the standard of Manuel — were 
astonished and dismayed at the hostile appearance of a line of galleys, 
which boldly cast anchor in front of the imperial city. The forces of the 
Sicilian admiral were inadequate to the siege or assault of an immense and 
populous metropolis ; but George enjoyed the glory of humbling the Greek 
arrogance, and of marking the path of conquest to the navies of the West. 
He landed some soldiers to rifle the fruits of the royal gardens, and pointed 
with silver, or more probably with fire, the arrows which he discharged 
against the pal-ace of the csesars. This playful outrage of the pirates of 
Sicily, who had surprised an unguarded moment, Manuel affected to 
despise, while his martial spirit, and the forces of the empire, were 


awakened to revenge. The Archipelago and Ionian Sea were covered with 
his squadrons and those of Venice ; in his homeward voyage George lost 
nineteen of his galleys, which were separated and taken ; after an obstinate 
defence, Corfu implored the clemency of her lawful sovereign ; nor could a 
ship, or a soldier of the Norman prince be found, unless as a captive, within 
the limit of the Eastern Empire. The prosperity and the health of Roger 
were already in a declining state ; while he listened in his palace of Palermo 
to the messengers of victory or defeat, the invincible Manuel, the foremost 
in every assault, was celebrated by the Greeks and Latins as the Alexander 
or Hercules of the age. 


A prince of such a temper could not be satisfied with having repelled the 
insolence of a barbarian. It was the right and duty, it might be the interest 
and glory, of Manuel to restore the ancient majesty of the empire, to recover 
the provinces of Italy and Sicily, and 


to chastise this pretended king, the grandson of a Norman vassal. The 
natives of Calabria were still attached to the Greek language and worship, 
which had been inexorably proscribed by the Latin clergy ; after the loss of 
her dukes, Apulia was chained as a servile appendage to the crown of Sicily 
; the founder of the monarchy had ruled by the sword; and his death had 
abated the fear without healing the discontent of his subjects ; the feudal 
government was always pregnant with the seeds of rebellion, and a nephew 
of Roger himself invited the enemies of his family and nation. 


To the brave and noble Pakeologus, his lieutenant, the Greek monarch 
entrusted a fleet and army ; the siege of Bari was his first exploit, and in 


every operation, gold as well as steel was the instrument of victory. Salerno, 
and some places along the western coast, maintained their fidelity to the 
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Norman king ; but he lost in two campaigns the greater part of his 
continental possessions ; and the modest emperor, disdaining all flattery and 
falsehood, was content with the reduction of three hundred cities or villages 
of Apulia and Calabria, whose names and titles were inscribed on all the 
walls of the palace. 


But these Italian conquests, this universal reign, soon escaped from the 
hand of the Greek emperor. His first demands were eluded by the prudence 
of Alexander III, who paused on this deep and momentous revolution ; nor 
could the pope be seduced by a personal dispute to renounce the perpetual 
inheritance of the Latin name. After his reunion with Frederick, he spoke a 
more peremptory language, confirmed the acts of his predecessors, 
excommunicated the adherents of Manuel, and pronounced the final 
separation of the churches, or at least the empires, of Constantinople and 
Rome. The free cities of Lombardy no longer remembered their foreign 
benefactor, and he soon incurred the enmity of Venice. One hundred galleys 
were launched and armed in as many days ; they swept the coasts of 
Dalmatia and Greece ; but after some mutual wounds, the war was 
terminated by an agreement inglorious to the empire, insufficient for the 
republic. The lieutenant of Manuel informed his sovereign that his forces 
were inadequate to resist the impending attack of the king of Sicily. His 
prophecy was soon verified ; the death of Palseologus devolved the 
command on several chiefs, alike eminent in rank, alike defective in 
military talents ; the Greeks were oppressed by land and sea ; and a captive 
remnant abjured all future hostility against the person or dominions of their 
conqueror. 


Yet the king of Sicily esteemed the courage and constancy of Manuel, who 
had landed a second army on the Italian shore ; he respectfully addressed 
the new Justinian ; solicited a peace or truce of thirty years ; accepted as a 
gift the regal title ; and acknowledged himself the military vassal of the 
Roman Empire. The Byzantine csesars acquiesced in this shadow of 
dominion, without expecting, perhaps without desiring, the service of a 
Norman army ; and the truce of thirty years was not disturbed by any 
hostilities between Sicily and Constantinople. About the end of that period, 


the throne of Manuel was usurped by an inhuman tyrant, who had deserved 
the abhorrence of his country and mankind ; the sword of William the 
Second, the grandson of Roger, was drawn by a fugitive of the Comnenian 
race ; and the subjects of Andronicus might salute the strangers as friends, 
since they detested their sovereign as the worst of enemies. The Latin 
historians expatiate on the rapid progress of the four counts who invaded 
Romania with a fleet and army, and reduced many castles and cities to the 
obedience of the king of Sicily. The Greeks accuse and magnify the wanton 
and sacrilegious cruelties that were perpetrated in the sack of Thessalonica, 
the second city of the empire. The former deplore the fate of those 
invincible but unsuspecting warriors, who were destroyed by the arts of a 
vanquished foe. The latter applaud in songs of triumph the repeated 
victories of their countrymen on the sea of Marmora or Propontis, on the 
banks of the Stry-mon, and under the walls of Durazzo. A revolution which 
punished the crimes of Andronicus, had united against the Franks the zeal 
and courage of the successful insurgents; ten thousand were slain in battle, 
and Isaac Ange-lus, the new emperor, might indulge his vanity or 
vengeance in the treatment of four thousand captives. Such was the event of 
the last contest between the Greeks and Normans : before the expiration of 
twenty years, the rival nations were lost or degraded in foreign servitude ; 
and the successors of Constantine did not long survive to insult the fall of 
the Sicilian monarchy. 
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The sceptre of Roger successively devolved to his son and grandson ; they 
might be confounded under the name of William ; they are strongly 
discriminated by the epithets of the ” bad ” and the ” good ” ; but these 
epithets, which appear to describe the perfection of vice and virtue, cannot 
strictly be applied to either of the Norman princes. When he was roused to 
arms by danger and shame, the first William did not degenerate from the 
valour of his race ; but his temper was slothful ; his manners were dissolute 


; his passions headstrong and mischievous ; and the monarch is responsible 
not only for his personal vices but for those of Majo, the great admiral, who 
abused the confidence, and conspired against the life of his benefactor. 


From the Arabian conquest, Sicily had imbibed a deep tincture of oriental 
manners ; the despotism, the pomp, and even the harem of a sultan ; anda 
Christian people was oppressed and insulted by the ascendant of the 
eunuchs, who openly professed, or secretly cherished, the religion of 
Mohammed. An eloquent historian of the times, Falcandus,™ has 
delineated the misfortunes of his country ; the ambition and fall of the 
ungrateful Majo ; the revolt and punishment of his assassins ; the 
imprisonment and deliverance of the king himself ; the private feuds that 
arose from the public confusion ; and the various forms of calamity and 
discord which afflicted Palermo, the island and the continent, during the 
reign of William the First, and the minority of his son. 


WILLIAM THE GOOD (1166-1189 A.D.) 


The youth, innocence, and beauty of William II, endeared him to the nation 
; the factions were reconciled ; the laws were revived ; and from the 
manhood to the premature death of that amiable prince, Sicily enjoyed a 
short season of peace, justice, and happiness, whose value was enhanced by 
the remembrance of the past and the dread of futurity. The legitimate male 
posterity of Tancred de Hauteville was extinct in the person of the second 
William ; but his aunt, the daughter of Roger, had married the most 
powerful prince of the age ; and Henry VI, the son of Frederick Barbarossa, 
descended from the Alps to claim the imperial crown and the inheritance of 
his wife. Against the unanimous wish of a free people, this inheritance 
could only be acquired by arms. 


The historian Falcandus writes at the moment and on the spot, with the 
feelings of a patriot, and the prophetic eye of a statesman. ” Constanza, the 
daughter of Sicily, nursed from her cradle in the pleasures and plenty, and 
educated in the arts and manners of this fortunate isle, departed long since 
to enrich the barbarians with our treasures, and now returns with her savage 
allies to contaminate the beauties of her venerable parent. Already I behold 


the swarms of angry barbarians ; our opulent cities, the places flourishing in 
a long peace, are shaken with fear, desolated by slaughter, consumed by 
rapine, and polluted by intemperance and lust. I see the massacre or 
captivity of our citizens, the rapes of our virgins and matrons. In this 
extremity (he interrogates a friend) how must the Sicilians act? By the 
unanimous election of a king of valour and experience, Sicily and Calabria 
might yet be preserved ; for in the levity of the Apulians, ever eager for new 
revolutions, I can repose neither confidence aor hope. Should Calabria be 
lost, the lofty towers, the numerous youth, and the naval strength of 
Messina, might guard the passage against a foreign invader. If the 
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savage Germans coalesce with the pirates of Messina ; if they destroy with 
fire the fruitful region, so often wasted by the fires of Mount jEtna, what 
resource will be left for the interior parts of the island, these noble cities 
which should never be violated by the hostile footsteps of a barbarian ? 


” Catana has again been overwhelmed by an earthquake ; the ancient virtue 
of Syracuse expires in poverty and solitude ; but Palermo is still crowned 
with a diadem, and her triple walls enclose the active multitudes of 
Christians and Saracens. If the two nations, under one king, can unite for 
their common safety, they may rush on the barbarians with invincible arms. 
But if the Saracens, fatigued by a repetition of injuries, should now retire 
and rebel, if they should occupy the castles of the mountains and sea coast, 
the unfortunate Christians, exposed to a double attack, and placed as it were 
between the hammer and the anvil, must resign themselves to hopeless and 
inevitable servitude.” We must not forget, that a priest here prefers his 
country to his religion ; and that the Moslems, whose alliance he seeks, 
were still numerous and powerful in the state of Sicily. ™ 


The hopes or at least the wishes of Falcandus were at first gratified by the 
free and unanimous election of Tancred, the grandson of the first king, 
whose birth was illegitimate, but whose civil and military virtues shone 
without a blemish. During four years, the term of his life and reign, he stood 
in arms on the farthest verge of the Apulian frontier, against the powers of 
Germany; and the restitution of a royal captive, of Constanza herself, 
without injury or ransom, may appear to surpass the most liberal measure of 
policy or reason. After his decease, the kingdom of his widow and infant 
son fell without a struggle ; and Henry pursued his victorious march from 
Capua to Palermo. The political balance of Italy was destroyed by his 
success ; and if the pope and the free cities had consulted their obvious and 
real interest, they would have combined the powers of earth and heaven to 
prevent the dangerous union of the German Empire with the kingdom of 
Sicily. 


But the subtle policy, for which the Vatican has so often been praised or 
arraigned, was on this occasion blind and inactive ; and if it were true that 
Celestine III had kicked away the imperial crown from the head of the 
prostrate Henry, such an act of impotent pride could serve only to cancel an 
obligation and provoke an enemy. The Genoese, who enjoyed a beneficial 
trade and establishment in Sicily, listened to the promise of his boundless 
gratitude and speedy departure ; their fleet commanded the Straits of 
Messina, and opened the harbour of Palermo ; and the first act of his 
government was to abolish the privileges, and to seize the property, of these 
imprudent allies. The last hope of Falcandus was defeated by the discord of 
the Christians and Mohammedans ; they fought in the capital ; several 
thousands of the latter were slain ; but their surviving brethren fortified the 
mountains, and disturbed above thirty years the peace of the island. 
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without its influence it is highly improbable that the rejuvenation could 
liave been effected. The outsiders who made their influence felt with such 
potency to restore and rejuvenate the old empire, are known as the 
Chaldeans. The precise origin of this people is in doubt. It is held to be 
established, however, that they were Semitic, and hence could claim 
cousinship with the Babylonians and Assyrians. They inhabited the Sea 
Lands to the soutli of Mesopotamia at an early date, and have been 
supposed to come originally from Arabia. They are heard of from time to 
time in Babylonian and Assyrian annals as a half-barbaric and often 
troublesome people, divided into various tribes or clans or petty 
principalities, bearing such unfamiliar names as Bit-Silani, Bit-Sa’alli, and 
Bit-Sala. 


It is supposed by modern orientalists that the Chaldeans long had their eyes 
upon the fertile regions of the North, and even, from time to time, been 
presumptuous enough to cross swords with the Babylonians and Assyrians 
in tlie hope of dethroning them. Certain it is that the rulers of the North had 
at various times waged war against their less civilised cousins of the Sea 
Lands. Yet the evidence does not seem to be very clear as to the j)recise 
sliare which the Chaldeans took in the new movement inaugurated in 
Babylon with the death of the last really powerful Assyrian king, 
Asshurl)anapal. The name of the new ruler who now came to power in 
Babylon was Nabopolassar ; but it cannot be asserted with confidence that 
he was of Chaldean origin. It is held, however, that the influences that 
dominated the kingdom under his reign were clearly Chaldean; though 
considering the vagueness that surrounds the entire subject, it must be 
admitted that this assertion is much easier to make than to prove. Still, all 
that we know about the degeneration of old nations elsewhere, and the 
extreme difficulty of resuscitating a senescent people, except by a mixture 
of races, tends to 
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By the policy of Frederick II, sixty thousand Saracens were transplanted to 
Nocera in Apulia. In their wars against the Roman church, the emperor and 
his son Manfred were strengthened and disgraced by the service of the 
enemies of Christ ; and this national colony maintained their religion and 
manners in the heart of Italy, till they were extirpated at the end of the 
thirteenth century by the zeal and revenge of the house of Anjou. 


All the calamities which the prophetic orator had deplored, were surpassed 
by the cruelty and avarice of the German conqueror. He violated the royal 
sepulchres, and explored the secret treasures of the palace, Palermo, and the 
whole kingdom; the pearls and jewels, however precious, might be easily 
removed ; but one hundred and sixty horses were laden with the gold and 
silver of Sicily. The young king, his mother and sisters, and the nobles of 
both sexes, were separately confined in the fortresses of the Alps ; and on 
the slightest rumour of rebellion the captives were deprived of life, of their 
eyes, or of the hope of posterity. Constanza herself was touched with 
sympathy for the miseries of her country ; and the heiress of the Nor-man 
line might struggle to check her despotic husband, and to save the 
patrimony of her newborn son, of an emperor so famous in the next age 
under the name of Frederick II. 


Ten years after this revolution, the French monarchs annexed to their crown 
the duchy of Normandy; the sceptre of her ancient dukes had been 
transmitted, by a granddaughter of William the Conqueror, to the house of 
Plantagenet ; and the adventurous Normans, who had raised so many 
trophies in France, England, and Ireland, in Apulia, Sicily, and the East, 
were lost either in victory or servitude, among the vanquished nations.’ 


In Sicily the circumstances of the conquest led the Norman settlers to 
remain far more distinct from the older races of the land than they did in 
England, and in the end not to lose themselves in those older races of the 
land but in the settlers of other races who accompanied them and followed 
them. So far as there ever was a Sicilian nation at all it might be said to be 
called into being by the emperor-king Frederick II. In his da}- a Latin 
element finally triumphed ; but it was not a Norman French-speaking 
element of any kind. The speech of the Lombards at last got the better of 
the Greek, Arabic, and French ; how far its ascendency can have been built 


on any survival of an earlier Latin speech which had lived alongside of 
Greek and Arabic, this is not the place to inquire. 


NORMAN INFLUENCE 


Of all the points to be insisted on, that which it is most necessary to bear in 
mind is the Norman power of adaptation to circumstances, the in ft which in 
the end destroyed the race as a separate race. English history is utterly 
misconceived if it is thought that an acknowledged distinction between 
Normans and English went on, perhaps into the fourteenth century, perhaps 
into the seventeenth. Long before the earlier of those dates the Norman in 
England had done his work; he had unwittingly done much to preserve and 
strengthen the national life of a really kindred people, and, that work done, 
he had lost himself in the greater mass of that kindred people. In Sicily his 
work, far more brilliant, far more beneficent at the time, could not be so 
lasting. The Norman princes made Sicily a kingdom ; they ruled it for a 
season better than any other kingdom was ruled ; but they could not make it 
a Norman kingdom, nor could they themselves become national Sicilian 
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kings. The kingdom that they founded has now vanished from among the 
kingdoms of the earth, because it was only a kingdom and not a nation. In 
every other way the Norman has vanished from Sicily as though he had 
never been. His very works of building are hardly witnesses to his presence, 
because, without external evidence, we should never have taken them to be 


his. In Sicily, in short, he gave a few generations of unusual peace and 
prosperity to several nations living side by side, and then he, so to speak, 
went his way from a land in which he had a work to do, but in which he 
never was really at home. In England he made himself, though by rougher 
means, more truly at home among unacknowledged kinsmen. When in 
outward show he seemed to work the unmaking of a nation, he was in truth 
giving no small help towards its second making.c 


CHAPTER IV 


THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


The death of Henry VI was followed by a general war throughout the 
empire, which gave fresh activity to the passions of the Italian nobles, and 
greater animosity to the opposing parties. The two factions in Germany had 
simultaneously raised to the empire the two chiefs of the houses of Guelf 
and Ghibelline. Philip I, duke of Swabia, and brother of Henry VI, had been 
named king of the Romans by the Ghibellines ; and Otto IV, son of Henry 
the Lion, duke of Bavaria and Saxony, by the Guelfs. Their contest was 
prolonged to the 22nd of June, 1208, when Philip was assassinated by a 
private enemy. The Germans, wearied with eleven years of civil war, agreed 
to unite under the sceptre of his rival, Otto IV, whom they crowned anew. 
The following year he passed into Italy, to receive from the pope the golden 
crown of the empire. 


But though Otto was the legitimate heir of the Guelfs of Bavaria, so long 
chiefs of the opposition to the imperial prerogatives, yet now wearing 
himself the crown, he was desirous of possessing it with these disputed 
rights ; every one was denied him, and all his actions controlled by the 
pope. There was soon a declared enmity between the emperor and the 
pontiff who, rather than consent to any agreement, or to abate any of his 
pretensions, raised against the Guelf emperor the heir of the Ghibelline 
house, the young Frederick II, grandson of Frederick I, hardly eighteen 
years of age, and till then reigning under the pope’s tutelage over the Two 
Sicilies only. Frederick, excited and seconded by the pope, boldly passed 
through Lombardy in 1212, and arrived at Aachen, where tin’ German 
Ghibellines awaited, and crowned him king of the Romans and Germans. 
Otto IV in the meantime returned to Germany, and was acknowledged by 
Saxony. 
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The civil war, carried on between the two chiefs of the empire, lasted till the 
19th of May, 1218, when Otto died, without any attempt by either party to 
despoil his rival of his hereditary possessions. It was this civil war that 
caused the names of Guelf and Ghibelline to be exclusively substituted for 
those of party of the church and party of the empire. In fact, each noble 
family, and each city, seemed to consult only their hereditary affection, and 
not their political principles, in ranging themselves under either standard. 
The Guelfs placed themselves in opposition to the pope, to repel his 
Ghibelline candidate; and Milan, Piacenza, and Brescia braved even 
excommunication to resist him ; while, on the contrary the Ghibellines of 
Pavia, Cremona, and of the marches armed themselves with zeal against an 
emperor of the Guelf blood. 


During this period, while the minority of Frederick II left so much time to 
the cities of Italy to consolidate their independence, and to form real 
republics, the person most influential and most prominent in history was the 
pope, Innocent III, who reigned from 1197 to 1216. He caused his power to 
be felt in the remotest parts of Christendom, but lie suffered to be 
constituted at Rome, under his own eye, a republic, the liberty of which he 
respected, and over which he assumed no authority. The thirteen districts of 
Rome each named annually four representatives or eaporioni; their meeting 
formed the senate of the republic, who, with the concurrence of the people, 
exercised the sovereignty, with the exception of the judicial power. This 
power belonged as in other republics to a foreign military chief, chosen for 
one year, and assisted by civil judges, dependent on him, but bearing the 
name of senator, instead of podesta. We have still extant the form of oath 
taken by the first of these senators, named in 1207. By it he engages to 
guarantee security and liberty to the pope as well as to his brothers the 
cardinals, but promises no submission to him for himself. 


In the beginning of the pontificate of Innocent II, two German generals, to 
whom Henry VI had given the titles of duke of Spoleto and marquis of 
Ancona, held in dependence and subjection the provinces nearest Rome. 
Innocent, to revive the spirit of liberty, sent thither two legates ; and by their 
interference, the cities of these provinces, built for the most part in the 
mountains, and without any means of becoming either wealthy or populous, 
threw off the German yoke, and made alliance with those cities which from 
the preceding period had entered into the league of Lombardy; thus two 
Guelf leagues were formed, under the protection of the pope ; one in the 
marches, comprehending the cities of Ancona, Fermo, Osimo, Camerino, 
Fano, Jesi, Sinigaglia, and Pesaro; the other in the duchy, comprehending 
those of Spoleto, Rieti, Assisi, Foligno, Nocera, Perugia, Agobbio, Todi, 
and Citta di Castello. These leagues, however, in accustoming the cities of 
these two provinces to regard the pope as their protector, led them 
afterwards to submit without resistance to the sovereignty of the church. 


Other legates had been about the same time sent into Tuscany by the pope ; 
they convoked at St. Ginasio, a borough situated at the foot of the mountain 
of San Miniato, the diet of the towns of that country. These provincial diets 
were in the habit of assembling frequently, and had till then been presided 
over by an officer belonging to the emperor, in memory of whom the castle 
in which he resided is still called San Miniato al Tedesco. These diets 
settled the differences which arose between cities, and had succeeded in 
saving Tuscany from the civil wars between the Guelfs and (rlnbellines. 
Pisa, which had been loaded with favours by the sovereigns of the house of 
Hohenstaufen, and which had obtained from them the dominion 
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of sixty-four castles or fortified towns on the shores of Tuscany, and over 
the isles of Corsica, Elba, Capraia, and Pianosa, proclaimed its 
determination of remaining faithful to the Ghibelline party, and its consuls 
withdrew from the diet convoked at St. Ginasio ; but those of the cities of 
Florence, of Siena, of Arezzo, of Pistoia, and of Lucca accepted the 


protection of the pope, offered by his two legates, and promised to coalesce 
in defence of their com-mon liberty, b 


Florencb 


FACTIONS IN FLORENCE 


We have already seen that the spirit of political as well as religious party 
began to rise as early as 1177, and excepting some short intervals of uneasy 
repose, remained in a state of violence until 1182. From this epoch there are 
no accounts of actual war within the city of Florence until 1215 ; but nearly 
five years of hard fighting between two great factions of undiminished force 
was unlikely to be followed by a dead calm except from exhaustion ; or by 
any oblivion of injury in an age and country where revenge was a duty, not 
a crime. 


The great power and independence of the newly created podesta, together 
with external hostilities, probably assisted in maintaining peace in a city 
that prided itself on being founded under the protection and ascendant of 
Mars, and therefore doomed by fate to everlasting troubles. Hence 
Roccuzzo de’ Mozzi is made by Dante to say: 


” To fui della citta, che nel Batista 


Cangio ‘I primo Padrone, onde eiper questo Sempre con V arte sua la faro, 
trista.” 


Disputes which had so long occupied the attention of Italy were not without 
participation in Florence, where the quarrels of church and empire did not 
fail to create two adverse opinions, but as yet confined to words ; the 
prevailing politics, being Guelfic and papal, while the opposition led by 
Uberti was entirely imperial, were accidental circumstances ; tyut combined 


with and as it were grafted on local politics, drew a distinct line between 
contending factions and boded mischief. 


In the year 1215, according to an ancient manuscript published from the 
Buondelmonti library, Messer Mazzingo Tegrini de’ Mazzinghi invited 
many Florentines of high rank to dine at his villa near Campi about six 
miles from the capital ; while at table the family jester snatched a trencher 
of meat from Messer Uberto degli Infangati who, nettled at this 
impertinence, expressed his 
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displeasure in terms so offensive that Messer Oddo Arrighi de’ Fifanti as 
sharply and unceremoniously rebuked him ; upon this Uberto gave him the 
lie and Oddo in return dashed a trencher of meat in his face. 


Everything was immediately in confusion ; weapons were soon out, and 
while the guests started up in disorder young Buondelmonte de’ 
Buondelmonti, the friend and companion of Uberto, severely wounded 
Oddo Arrighi. 


The party then separated and Oddo called a meeting of his friends to 
consider the offence; amongst them were the counts Gangalandi, the Uberti, 
Amidei, and Lamberti, who unanimously decided that the quarrel should be 
quietly settled by a marriage between Buondelmonte and Oddo’s niece, the 
daughter of Messer Lambertuccio di Capo di Ponte, of the Amidei family. 
This proposition appears to have been unhesitatingly accepted by the 
offender’s family as a day was immediately nominated for the ceremony of 
plighting his troth to the destined bride. 


During the interim Madonna Aldruda or Gualdrada, wife of Forese de’ 
Donati, sent privately for young Buondelmonte and thus addressed him : ” 
Unworthy knight ! What ! Hast thou accepted a wife through fear of the 
Fifanti and Uberti? Leave her that thou hast taken, choose this damsel in her 


place, and be henceforth a brave and honoured gentleman.” In so saying she 
threw open the chamber door and exposed her daughter to his view; the 
unexpected apparition of so much beauty, as it were soliciting his love, had 
its usual consequence ; Buondelmonte’s better reason was overcome, yet he 
had resolution to answer, “Alas ! it is now too late!” “No,” replied Aldruda ; 
” thou canst even yet have her ; dare but to take the step and let the 
consequences rest on my head.” “I do dare,” returned the fascinated youth, 
and stepping forward again plighted a faith no longer his to give. 


Early on the 10th of February, the very day appointed for his original 
nuptials, Buondelmonte passed by the Porta Santa Maria amidst all the 
kins-folk of his first betrothed, who had assembled near the dwellings of the 
Amidei to assist at the expected marriage, yet not without certain misgiv- 
ings of his faithlessness. With a haughty demeanour he rode forward 
through them all, bearing the marriage ring to the lady of his choice and 
leaving her of the Amidei with the shame of an aggravated insult by 
choosing the same moment for a violation of one contract and the 
consummation of a second ; for in those days, and for centuries after, the 
old Roman custom of presenting a ring long before the marriage ceremony 
took place was still in use. 


Such insults were then impatiently borne ; Oddo Arrighi assembled his 
kindred in the no longer existing church of Santa Maria sopra Porta to settle 
the mode of resenting this affront, and the moody aspect of each individual 
marked the character of the meeting and all the vindictive feeling of an 
injured family ; there were, however, some of a more temperate spirit that 
suggested personal chastisement or at most the gashing of Buondelmonte’s 
face as the most reasonable and effectual retribution. The assembly paused, 
but Mosca de* Lamberti starting suddenly forward exclaimed, “Beat or 
wound him as ye list, but first prepare your own graves, for wounds bring 
equal consequences with death.” “No. Mete him out his deserts and let him 
pay the penalty; but no delay. Up and be doing.” 


This turned the scale and Buondelmonte was doomed, but according to the 
manners of that age, not in the field, which would have been hazardous, but 
by the sure though inglorious means of noonday murder; wherefore, at the 


very place where the insult was offered, beneath the battlements of the 
Amidei, nay under the casement of the deserted maiden, and in his way to a 
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happy expecting bride, vengeance was prepared by these fierce barons for 
the perjurer. 


On Easter morning, 1215, the murderers concealed themselves within the 
courts and towers of the Amidei, which the young and heedless bridegroom 
was Sure to pass, and he was soon after seen at a distance carelessly riding 
alone across the Ponte Vecchio on a milk-white palfrey, attired in a vest of 
fine woollen cloth, a white mantle thrown across his shoulders and the 
wedding garland on his head. The bridge was passed in thoughtless gaiety, 
but scarcely had he reached the time-worn image of the Roman Mars, the 
last relic of heathen worship then extant, when the mace of Schiatto degli 
Uberti felled him to the ground, and at the base of this grim idol the daggers 
of Oddo and his furious kinsmen finished the savage deed ; they met him 
gay and adorned for the altar, and left him with the bridal wreath still 
dangling from his brow a bloody and ill-omened sacrifice. The tidings of 
this murder spread rapidly, and disordered the whole community of 
Florence ; the people became more and more excited, because both law and 
custom had awarded due penalties for faithless men, and death was an 
unheard-of punishment. 


Buondelmonte’s corpse was placed on a bier, with its head resting in the lap 
of his affianced bride, the young and beautiful Donati, who hung like a lily 
over the pallid features of her husband ; and thus united were they borne 
through the streets of Florence. It was the gloomy dawning of a 
tempestuous day, for in that bloody moment was unchained the demon of 
Florentine discord ; the name of Guelf and Ghibelline were then for the first 
time assumed by noble and commoner as the cry of faction ; and long after 
the original cause of enmity had ceased, they continued feo steep all Italy in 
blood. 


[555 B.C.] 


confirm the theory that a race relatively new to civilisation was chiefly 
instrumental in working the miracle of Babylonian regeneration. 


In any event, the people who for something less than a century made 
Babylon a great centre of world-influence were known to their 
contemporaries and to succeeding generations as Chaldeans rather than as 
Babylonians. Just to what extent the old Babylonian people shared in the 
new work, can perhaps never be known ; but the question is relatively 
unimportant, because in any event it was a people of the same old Semitic 
stock that carried on the historic story. 


The most brilliant period of the new Babylonian Empire came soon after 
the fall of Nineveh, in the reign of the world-famous king, Nebuchadrezzar, 
the monarch who built the marvellous wall about the city and the fabulous 
hanging gardens ; the conqueror who overthrew the Phoenicians and carried 
the Israelites into captivity. 


A peculiar interest attaches to the period of the immediate successors of 
Nebuchadrezzar because the Babylonian captivity of the Israelites still 
continued, to which the Hebrew writers made such extended references. 
The famous account in the Book of Daniel of the feast of Belshazzar, with 
its brief but graphic reference to the alleged tragic end of the Babylonian 
king, and the overthrow of Babylon itself at the hands of “Darius the 
Mede,” have furnished never-to-be-forgotten pictures to all subsequent 
generations. The modern arch/ologist has rudely shattered some of these 
treasured images. Thus the Book of Daniel makes allusion to the overthrow 
of Babylon in these words : ” Belshazzar the king made a great feast to a 
thousand of his lords, and drank wine before the thousand. Belshazzar, 
whiles he tasted the wine, commanded to bring the golden and silver vessels 
which his father Nebuchadnezzar had taken out of the temple which was in 
Jerusalem ; that the king, and his princes, his wives, and his concubines, 
might drink therein. ... In that night was Belshazzar the king of the 
Chaldeans slain. And Darius the Median took the kingdom, being about 
threescore and two years old.” (Daniel v. 1, 2, 30, 31.) 


It has been shown that there were already two parties existing in the 
commonwealth ; but it was not until after this outrage that the whole 
community divided under the above appellations, one part siding with the 
Buondelmonti, who were for the most part Guelfic chiefs and adherents of 
the church ; the other with the Uberti, leaders of the Ghibellines and 
partisans of the empire. Of seventy -two powerful families mentioned by 
Malespini, thirty-nine joined the Buondelmonti banner and thirty-three 
fought under the colours of their enemies ; but many more houses of 
distinction took part in the civil war ; many afterwards changed sides 
through quarrels with their chiefs ; many of the Buondelmonti who before 
were Ghibellines now became Guelf s; the former were stigmatised with the 
epithet of ” Pater ini,” and the latter with that of ” Traditori.‘n 


Nevertheless an attempt at reconciliation was made in 1239, by marrying 
Neri Piccolino degli Uberti to the daughter of Rinieri Zingani de’ 
Buondelmonti, a lady celebrated for her wisdom, beauty, and talents. 
Trusting to this tie the Uberti and some friends repaired with confidence to 
visit Bertaldi de’ Buondelmonti of Campi, but were treacherously attacked 
and beaten back with some bloodshed ; this renewed the war with greater 
violence and Neri dismissed his wife to her own relatives, declaring that lie 
disdained to become the propagator of a traitorous brood from a deceitful 
stock. The unfortunate lady was then compelled by her father to marry 
Count Panno-chino de’ Pannochieschi, on whose mercy she threw herself, 
imploring permission to retire into a convent; for though abandoned by her 
husband she protested that she was still his wife and therefore never could 
belong to another. Her motives were respected, her prayer generously 
granted, and she immediately took the veil in the convent of Montecelli. 
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Immediately after Buondelmonte’s death a low and angry murmur rolled 
sullenly through the whole Florentine population, and instinctive 
preparations were everywhere in progress for some dimly apprehended 
danger; as yet all was calm, but dark clouds were gathering around and the 


echo of distant thunder marked the coming storm. Each house was armed 
and fortified, towers were again mounted with warlike engines, serragli 
(barricades) were erected, the shops all closed, the people in painful doubt, 
and ancient citizens who remembered the troubles of other times looked on 
and trembled. Nor was their apprehension vain; the curse of heaven seemed 
to rest on this devoted city, and with but little cessation during three and 
thirty years did Florence reek with the blood of her children. c 


The death of Innocent II [1216] and, two years afterwards, of Otto IV 
broke the unnatural alliance between a pope and the heir of a Ghibelline 
fam-ily. The Milanese, excommunicated by Innocent for having fought 
against Frederick II, did not the less persist in making war on his partisans ; 
well convinced that the new pope, Honorius II, would soon thank them for 
it. They refused Frederick the iron crown of Lombardy, preserved at Monza, 
and contracted an alliance with the count Thomas of Savoy, and with the 
cities of Crema, Piacenza, Lodi, Vercelli, Novara, Tortona, Como, and 
Alessandria, to drive the Ghibellines from Lombardy. The Ghibellines 
defeated them on the 6th of June, 1218, in a great battle fought against the 
militias of Cremona, Parma, Reggio, and Modena, before Ghibello. This 
reverse of fortune calmed for some time their military ardour. The citizens 
of every town accused the nobles of having led them into war from family 
enmities and interests foreign to the city ; at Milan, Piacenza, Cremona, and 
Modena, there were battles between the nobles and the people. Laws were 
proposed to divide the public magistracy in due proportions between them ; 
finally the Milanese, in the year 1221, expelled all the nobles from their 
city. 


FREDERICK II CROWNED EMPEROR 


The young Frederick re-entered Italy ; and, after some differences with 
Honorius III, received from him, on the 22nd of November, 1220, the 
crown of the empire. He afterwards occupied himself in establishing order 
in his kingdom of the Two Sicilies, where, during his minority, the popes 
had encouraged a universal insubordination. Born in the march of Ancona, 
at Jesi, in December, 1194, he was Italian as well by language as by 
affection and character. The Italian language, spoken at his court, first rose 


above the patois in common use throughout Italy, regarded only as a 
corruption of Latin ; he expressed himself with elegance in this language, 
which, from his time, was designated by the name of lingua cortigiana ; he 
encouraged the first poets, who employed it at his court, and he himself 
made verses ; he loved literature and encouraged learning ; he founded 
schools and universities ; he promoted distinguished men ; he spoke, with 
equal facility, Latin, Italian, Ger-man, French, Greek, and Arabic ; he had 
the intellectual suppleness and finesse peculiar to the men of the south, the 
art of pleasing, a taste for philosophy, and great independence of opinion, 
with a leaning to infidelity ; hence he is accused of having written a book 
against the three revelations of Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed, entitled De 
Tribus Impostoribus, which no one has ever seen, and which perhaps never 
existed. His want of faith in the sacred character of the Roman church, and 
the sanctity of popes, is less doubtful ; he was suspicious of them, and he 
employed all his address 
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to defend himself against their enterprises. Honorius ITI, desirous of 
engaging him to recover the Holy Land from the Saracens, made him, in 
1225, marry Yolande de Lusignan, heiress of the kingdom of Jerusalem ; 
after which, Honorius and his successor Gregory IX pressed him to pass 
into Palestine. A malady stopped him, in 1227, just as he was about to 
depart ; the pope, to punish him for this delay, excommunicated him. He 
still pursued him with his anathema when he went to the Holy Land the 
year following, and haughtily testified his indignation, because Frederick, 
in the year 1229, recovered Jerusalem from the hands of the sultan by 
treaty, rather than exterminate the infidels with the sword. 


RENEWAL OF THE LOMBARD LEAGUE 


Meanwhile the Guelf party again raised their standard in Lombardy ; the 
republics of Milan, Bologna, Piacenza, Verona, Brescia, Faenza, Mantua, 
Vercelli, Lodi, Bergamo, Turin, Alexandria, Vicenza, Padua, and Treviso 
assembled their consuls in council at San Zenone in the Mantuan territory, 
on the 2nd of March, 1226. They renewed the ancient league of Lombardy 
for twenty -five years ; and engaged to defend in concert, their own liberty 
and the independence of the court of Rome. Three years afterwards, they 
sent succour to Gregory IX, when he was attacked by Frederick II on his 
return from the Holy Land ; and they were included in the treaty of peace 
between the pope and the emperor in 1230. 


The pope, however, though defended by the arms of the Lombards, made 
them pay dearly for the favour which he showed in naming them to the 
emperor as his allies. He consented to protect their civil liberty only so far 
as they sacrificed to him their liberty of conscience. The same spirit of 
reformation which animated the Albigenses had spread throughout Europe ; 
many Christians, disgusted with the corruption and vices of the clergy, or 
whose minds revolted against the violence on their reason exercised by the 
church, devoted themselves to a contemplative life, renounced all ambition 
and the pleasures of the world, and sought a new road to salvation in the 
alliance of faith with reason. They called themselves cathari, or the purified 
; paterini, or the resigned. The free towns had, till then, refused permission 
to the tribunals of the Inquisition, instituted by Innocent III, to proceed 
against them within their walls ; but Gregory IX declared the impossibility 
of acknowledging as allies of the holy see republicans so indulgent to the 
enemies of the faith ; at the same time, he sent among them the most 
eloquent of the Dominicans, to rouse their fanaticism. Leo da Perego, 
whom he afterwards made archbishop of Milan, had an only too fatal 
success in that city, where he caused a great number of paterini to be 
burned. St. Peter Martyr, and the monk Roland of Cremona, obtained an 
equal triumph in the other cities of Lombardy. 


The monk John of Vicenza had the cities of the march assigned to him as a 
province, where the heretics were in still greater numbers than in 
Lombardy, and included in their ranks some of the most powerful nobles in 
the country ; among others, Ezzelino II, of Romano. The monk John 
announced himself the minister of peace, not of persecution. After having 


preached successively in every town, he assembled, on the plain of Paquara, 
the 28th of August, 1233, almost the whole population of tin-towns of the 
march; he exhorted them to peace in a manner so irresistible, that the 
greatest enemies, setting aside their animosities, pardoned and embraced 
each other ; and all, 
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with tears of joy, celebrated the warm charity of this man of God. This man 
of God, however, celebrated the festival of this reconciliation by judging 
and condemning to the flames sixty cathari in the single town of Verona, 
whose sufferings he witnessed in the public square ; and afterwards 
obtained full power from the towns of Vicenza and Padua to act there in the 
like 


manner. 


FREDERICK II AND THE LOMBARD LEAGUE 


It was only a short period after the Peace of Paquara that Frederick II, 
believing he had sufficiently re-established his power in southern Italy, 
began to turn his attention towards Lombardy ; he had no intention of 
disputing the rights guaranteed by his grandfather at the Peace of Constance 
; but it was his will that the cities should remain, what they ought to be by 
the treaty, members of the empire, and not enemies of the emperor. He 


had raised an army, over which he feared neither the influence of the monks 
nor the pope. He had transported from the mountains of Sicily, into the city 

of Luceria, in the capitanate, and into that of Nocera, in the principato, two 

strong colonies of Saracens, which could supply him with thirty thousand 


Mussulman soldiers, strangers, by their language and religion, to all the 
intrigues of the court of Rome. There was in the Veronese march a man 
endowed with great military talents, ambitious, intrepid, and entirely 
devoted to the emperor — Ezzelino II, of Romano, already powerful by the 
great fiefs he held in the mountains, and the number of his soldiers, whom 
Frederick made still more so, hy placing him at the head of the Ghibelline 
party in all the cities. Ezzelino, born on the 4th of April, 1194, was 
precisely of the same age as the emperor. The pope had summoned him to 
arrest his father, and deliver him to the tribunal of the Inquisition as a 
paterino ; but though Ezzelino knew neither virtue, pity, nor remorse, he 
was not sufficiently depraved for such a crime. 


As Frederick was on the point of attacking the Guelfs of Lombardy on the 
south with the Saracens, while Ezzelino advanced on the east, he learned 
that his son Henry, whom he had in the year 1220 crowned king of 
Germany, in spite of his extreme youth, seduced by the Guelfs and the 
agents of the pope, had revolted against him. The Milanese, in 1234, sent 
deputies to offer him the iron crown, which they had refused to his father. 
The latter hastened into Germany, and ordered his son to meet him at 
Worms, where he threw himself at the feet of his father, and entreated 
forgiveness. Frederick deprived him of the crown, and sent him to Apulia, 
where he died a few years afterwards. The emperor was obliged to employ 
two years in 
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restoring order in Germany ; he after that returned into Italy by the valley of 
Trento, and arrived, on the 16th of August, 1236, at Verona with three 
thousand German cavalry. A senate of eighty members, nobles and 
Ghibellines, then governed that republic ; Frederick, by his address in 


managing men, engaged them to name Ezzelino captain of the people ; this 
committed to him at the same time the command of the militia and the 
judicial power; and, in the state of excitement in which parties were much 
more occupied with the triumph of their faction than with the security of 
their liberty, gave him almost sovereign power. Frederick, obliged to return 
to Germany, left under the command of Ezzelino a body of German 
soldiers, and another of Saracens, with which this able captain made 
himself, the same year, mas-ter of Vicenza, which he barbarously pillaged, 
and the following year of Padua. This last was the most powerful city of the 
province, that in which the form of government was the most democratic, 
and in which the Guelfs had always exercised the most influence. Ezzelino 
judged it necessary to secure obedience by taking hostages from the richest 
and most powerful families ; he employed his spies to discover the 
malcontents, whom he punished with torture, and redoubled his cruelty in 
proportion to the hatred which he excited. 


THE BATTLE OF CORTENUOVA 


The same year, 1237, Frederick approached Mantua, and thus giving 
courage to the Ghibelline party, made them triumph over the Guelfs, who 
had, till then, the ascendant in that city; he was joined there by ten thousand 
Saracens, whom he summoned from Apulia, and afterwards advanced into 
the Cremonese territory to attack the confederate army of the Guelfs, 
commanded by the consuls of Milan, who knew no other art of war but the 
bravery evinced in battle. Frederick was a more able captain ; by 
manoeuvring between Brescia and Cremona, he drew the Milanese beyond 
the Ogiio, and finally succeeded, as they believed the campaign finished, in 
placing himself between them and their country at Cortenuova near Crema. 
The Guelfs, although thus cut off from retreat, boldly accepted battle on the 
27th of November, 1237, and long disputed the victory. Their defeat was 
only the more bloody ; it cost them ten thousand men killed or taken 
prisoners, with the loss of the carroccio. The fugitives followed during the 
night the course of the Oglio to enter the Bergamasque Mountains ; they 
would all, however, have fallen into the hands of the Ghibellines, if Pagan 
della Torre, the lord of Valsassina, and a Guelf noble, had not hastened to 
their assistance, opened the defiles covered by his fortresses, and brought 
them thus safely to Milan. The citizens of this town never forgot so 


important a service ; and they contracted with the house of della Torre an 
alliance which subsequent’ proved dangerous to their freedom. 


The defeat of the Guelfs at Cortenuova alarmed the towns of Lombardy, the 
greater number of which detached themselves from Milan. Frederick, 
entering Piedmont the following year, gave preponderance to the Ghibelline 
party in the cities of Turin, Asti, Novara, Alexandria, and several others. 
The constitution was not changed when the power in council passed from 
one party to another; but the emperor generally reckoned his partisans 
among the nobility, while the people were devoted to the church ; 
accordingly, the triumph of the aristocracy generally accompanied that of 
the Ghibelline party. Four cities only, Milan, Brescia, I’iaeenza, and 
Bologna, remained at the end of the year opposed to the imperial power. 
Frederick 
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began his attack on them by laying siege to Brescia ; but the Brescians 
dared to face the storm ; they supported, during sixty-eight days, the 
repeated attacks of the emperor, rendered all his efforts fruitless, and forced 
him at last to raise the siege with an army weakened and discouraged. 


POPE AGAINST EMPEROR 


In the meantime, Gregory IX redoubled his efforts to save the Guelf party 
from ruin. He saw, with alarm, an emperor, master of the Two Sicilies and 
of Germany, on the point of vanquishing all resistance in upper Italy. He 
anticipated that this monarch, whose Mussulman soldiers were constantly 
passing through the states of Rome, would escape the influence of the 
church, and soon evince no respect whatever for a religion which he was 
accused of not believing. Gregory had recourse to the two maritime 
republics of Venice and Genoa, which, in general occupied with their 


conquests and commerce in the East, seldom took any part in the politics of 
Italy. He represented to them that they would be soon deprived of the 
freedom of the seas, if they did not make some effort to save the champions 
of liberty and of the church in Lombardy. He at length obtained their 
agreement to contract an alliance with the four only surviving cities of the 
league of Lombardy ; and finally, towards the beginning of the year 1239, 
he fulminated another sentence of excommunication against Frederick. This 
had a greater effect than Gregory ventured to hope. A considerable number 
of nobles of Guelf origin, seduced by court favours, had been won over to 
the imperial party. They perceived that, after the anathema of the pope, the 
emperor distrusted them. The marquis d’ Este and the count di San 
Bonifazio were even warned that their heads were in danger, and they made 
their escape from the imperial camp ; all the other Guelf nobles followed 
their example, and the Guelf cities gained captains habituated to arms and 
familiarised with higher ideas of politics. 


Gregory began to think he should give still greater weight to the anathemas 
which he launched against the emperor if they were sanctioned by a 
council. In the year 1241 he convoked at Rome all the prelates of 
Christendom. Frederick, who had been established at Pisa since the autumn 
of the year 1239, exerted himself to prevent the meeting of a council which 
he dreaded. While the two other maritime republics had declared for the 
Guelfs, Pisa was entirely of the Ghibelline party. The people were 
enthusiastically attached to the emperor ; and among the nobles, a few only, 
proprietors of fiefs in Sardinia, headed by the Visconti of Galium, had 
forsaken him for the Guelfs. The Pisans, further excited by their jealousy of 
the Genoese, promised Frederick that they would brave for him all the 
thunders of the church, and assured him they knew well how to hinder the 
meeting of the council. A considerable number of French prelates had 
embarked at Nice for Ostia, on board Genoese galleys. Ugolino 
Buzzacherino de Sismondi, admiral of the Pisans, lay in wait with a 
powerful fleet before Meloria, attacked them on the 3rd of May, 1241, sunk 
three vessels, took nineteen, and made prisoners all the French prelates who 
were to join the council at Pisa. The republic loaded them with chains, but 
they were chains made of silver, and imprisoned them in the chapter house 
of the cathedral. Gregory, alarmed at this reverse of fortune, survived only a 
few months ; he died the 21st of August, 1241 ; and the college of cardinals, 


reduced to a very small number, passed nearly two years before they could 
agree on a new choice. 
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At last, on the 24th of June, 1243, Senibaldi dV Fieschi, of Genoa, who 
took the name of Innocent IV, was elected to the chair of St. Peter. His 
family, powerful in Genoa and in the Ligurian Mountains, was also allied to 
many noble families, who possessed castles on the northern side of the 
Apennines’; and this position gave him great influence in the neighbouring 
cities of Pla-centia, Parma, Reggio, and Modena. The elevation of a Fieschi 
to the pontificate gave courage to the Guelf party in all these cities. 


Frederick had recourse in vain to the new pope to be reconciled to the 
church ; Innocent IV was determined to see in him only an enemy of 
religion and of the pontifical power, and a chief of barbarians, who in turns 
summoned his Germans and his Saracens to tyrannise over Italy. He drew 
closer his alliance with the cities of the league of Lombardy, and promised 
them to cause the emperor to be condemned and deposed by an ecumenical 
council, as his predecessor would have done ; but instead of convoking the 
council in Italy, he fixed for that purpose on the city of Lyons, one-half of 
which belonged to the empire and the other to the kingdom of France. He 
determined on placing himself with the prelates whom he had summoned 
under the protection of St. Louis, who then reigned in France. He went from 
Rome to Genoa by sea, escaping the Pisan fleet which watched to intercept 
his passage ; he excited by his exhortations the enthusiasm of the Guelfs of 
Genoa, and of the cities of Lombardy and Piedmont, which he visited on his 
passage ; and arriving at Lyons, he opened, on the 28th of June, 1245, in the 
convent of St. Just, the council of the universal church. He found the 
bishops of France, England, and Germany eager to adopt his passions ; so 
that he obtained from them at their third sitting, on the 17th of July, a 
sentence of condemnation against Frederick II. The council declared that 
for his crimes and iniquities God had rejected him, and would no longer 
suffer him to be either emperor or king. In consequence, the pope and the 


But within the past generation inscriptions have come to light proving, to 
the amazement of a keenly interested world, that no king named Belshazzar 
ever reigned in Babylon ; and that the name of the monarch overthrown by 
Cyrus the Persian or Elamite — not by ” Darius the Mede ” — was 
Nabonidus. Nabonidus had a son, Belshazzar, but he never ruled. This 
Nabonidus was not the son of Nebuchadrezzar or his immediate successor, 
three successive rulers after Nebuchadrezzar having reigned before he came 
to the throne. It is clear from inscriptions of Nabonidus and of Cyrus his 
conqueror that Babylon was overthrown without a struggle. A cylinder 
inscription by Cyrus tells the story: the first part of Avhich, translated by the 
Rev. C. J. Ball, is as follows : ” The continual offering he made to cease ... 
he (es)tablished in the cities the worship of Merodach, the King of the 
Gods, he exalted (?) His name. ... by a yoke unrelaxing he ruined them all. 
At their lamentation the Lord of the Gods waxed very wroth ... the Gods 
who dwelt among them forsook Their abode. In wrath because he brought 
them into Shu-anna {i.e. Babylon), Merodach ... He turned towards all the 
districts whose dwellings were thrown down. And (to) the people of Shinar 
and Accad, who were become as dead. He turned (His regard?): He showed 
compassion upon all the lands together. He looked for, He found him, yea, 
He sought out an upright Prince, after His own heart, whom He took by his 
hand, Cyrus, king of the city of Anshan ; He named his name ; to the 
kingdom of the whole world He called him by na(me). 
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[615-538 B.C.] The land of Qutu (and) all the Umman-Manda he humbled 
to his feet ; the Blackheaded folk, whom his hands subdued, — in 
faithfulness and righteousness he looked after them. Merodach, the great 
Lord, the guardian of His people, joyfully beheld his good deeds and his 
upright heart. To His own city Babylon his march He commanded ; He put 
them on the road to Tin-tir (i.e. Bai3ylon); like a comrade and helper He 
marched at his side. His great hosts, whose number like the waters of a river 
could not be known, with their weapons girded on, advanced beside him. 
Without skirmish or battle He made him enter Shu-anna. His own city 
Babylon He spared from distress ; Nabonidus the king, who feared him not, 


council released his subjects from their oath of allegiance ; forbade them 
under pain of excommunication to obey him under any title whatever ; and 
invited the electors of the empire to proceed to the election of another 
emperor, while the pope reserved to himself the nomination of another king 
of the Two Sicilies. 


Frederick at first opposed all his strength of soul against the sentence of 
excommunication pronounced by the council on him. Causing his jewels to 
be brought him, and placing the golden crown of the empire on his head, he 
declared before a numerous assembly that he would still wear it, and knew 
how to defend it ; but, notwithstanding the enthusiasm of the Ghibelline 
party, the devotion of his friends, and the progress of philosophical 
opinions, which he had himself encouraged, the man whom the church had 
condemned was in constant danger of being abandoned or betrayed. The 
mendicant monks everywhere excited conspiracies against him. They took 
advantage of the terrors inspired by sickness and age, to make sinners 
return, as they said, to the ways of salvation, and desired them to make 
amends for their past transgressions by delivering the church of God from 
its most dangerous enemy. Insurrections frequently broke forth in one or 
other of the Two Sicilies ; still oftener the emperor discovered amongst his 
courtiers plots to destroy him, either by the dagger or poison ; even his 
private secretary, his intimate friend, Pietro delle Vigne, whom he had 
raised from abject poverty, to whom he had entrusted his most important 
affairs, gave ear to the counsel of the monks, and promised to poison his 
master. 


Frederick, on his part, became suspicious and cruel ; his distrust fell on his 
most faithful friends ; and the executions which he ordered sometimes 
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preceded the proofs of guilt. He had confided Germany to his son Conrad, 
and the exclusive government of the Veronese marches to Ezzelino. The 
hatred which this ferocious man excited by his crimes fell on the emperor. 


Ezzelino imprisoned in the most loathsome dungeons those whom he 
considered his enemies, and frequently put them to death by torture, or 
suffered them to perish by hunger ; he was well aware that the relatives of 
these victims must also be his enemies ; they were, in their turn, arrested ; 
and the more he sacrificed to his barbarity, the more he was called upon to 
strike. The citizens of Milan, Mantua, Bergamo, and Brescia every day 
heard of new and horrible crimes committed by the governor of the marches 
; they conceived the greater detestation of the Ghibelline party, and 
entertained 


the firmer determination to repel Frederick. He, on the contrary, had no 
thoughts of attacking them ; he established himself during the Council of 
Lyons at Turin, and thence entered into a negotiation with St. Louis, to 
obtain by his mediation a reconciliation with the church to which he made, 
in token of his submission, the offer to accompany Louis to the Holy Land. 
The revolt of Parma, on the 16th of June, 1247, obliged Frederick to resume 
his arms at a moment when he was least disposed. The friends and relatives 
of Pope Innocent IV, the Guelf nobles of the houses of Corregio, Lupi, and 
Rossi, re-entering Parma, whence they had been exiled, triumphed over 
their adversaries, and in their turn expelled them from the city. Frederick 
was determined at any price to recover Parma. He sent for a numerous band 
of Saracens from Apulia, commanded by one of his natural sons, named 
Frederick, to whom he gave the title of king of Antioch. He assembled the 
Lombard Ghibellines, under the command of another of his illegitimate 
sons, named Hans or Hensius, called by him king of Sardinia, and whom he 
had made imperial vicar in Lombardy. Ezzelino arrived, too, at his camp 
from the Veronese march, with the militias of Padua, Vicenza, and Verona, 
and the soldiers whom he had raised in his hereditary fiefs. 


On the other side, the Guelfs of Lombardy hastened to send succour to a 
city which had just sacrificed itself for them. The Milanese set the example 
; the militias of Mantua, Piacenza, and Ferrara followed it; and the Guelfs, 
who had been exiled from Reggio, Modena, and other Ghibelline cities, 
thinking they served their country in fighting for their faction, arrived in 
great numbers to shut themselves up in Parma. Frederick was prevented 
from hanging the hostages given previous to the revolt, before the walls of 
the city, by the militia of Pavia, who declared it was with the sword of 


Ghibelline soldiers only, and not with that of the executioner, that they 
would secure the throne of the emperor. The siege made little progress ; the 
winter had begun, but Frederick persisted in his attempt. He proclaimed his 
determination to 
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raze Parma to the ground, and to transfer those of the inhabitants who 
should be spared into his fortified camp, of which he would make a new 
town, called Vittoria. This camp, which he quitted on a hawking party, on 
the 8th of February, 1248, was in his absence surprised by a sortie of a 
Guelf army from Parma, taken, and pillaged ; his soldiers were dispersed, 
and the emperor had the humiliation of being forced to raise the siege. 


THE GUELFS EXPELLED FROM FLORENCE ; THE BATTLE OF 
FOSSALTA 


Before this event, he had sent his son, the king of Antioch, into Tuscany 
with sixteen hundred German cavalry, to secure Florence to his party ; 
where, since the death of Buondelmonte, the Guelfs and Ghibellines, 
always in opposition, had not ceased fighting. There was seldom an 
assembly, a festival, a public ceremony, without some offence given, either 
by one or other of the parties. Both flew to arms ; chains were thrown 
across the streets ; barricades were immediately formed, and in every 
quarter, round every noble family ; the more contiguous, who had the most 
frequent causes of quarrel, fought at the same time in ten different places. 
Nevertheless the republic was supposed to lean towards the Guelf party ; 
and the Florentine Ghibellines, in their relations with other people, had 


never sought to separate from their fellow-countrymen, or to place 
themselves in opposition to their magistrates. Frederick, fearing to lose 
Florence, wrote to the Uberti, the chiefs of the Ghibelline faction, to 
assemble secretly in their palace all their party, to attack afterwards in 
concert and at once all the posts of the Guelfs ; whilst his son, the king of 
Antioch, should present himself at the gates, and thus expel their 
adversaries from the city. This plan was executed on the night of 
Candlemas, 1248 ; the barricades of the Guelfs were forced in every 
quarter, because they defended themselves in small bands against the whole 
of the opposite party. The Ghibellines, masters of the town, ordered all the 
Guelfs to quit it. They afterwards demolished thirty-six palaces belonging 
to the same number of the most illustrious families of that party ; and 
intimidating the other cities of Tuscany, they constrained them to follow 
their example, and declare for the emperor. 


Frederick II, after the check experienced by him at Parma, returned to his 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily, and left to his son Hensius, who established 
himself at Modena, the direction of the war in Lombardy. The pope, 
however, had sent a legate, the cardinal Octavian degli Ubaldini, to the 
Guelf cities, to engage them to pursue their victory, and punish the imperial 
party for what he called their revolt against the church. The powerful city of 
Bologna, already celebrated for its university, and superior to the 
neighbouring ones by its wealth, its population, and the zeal which a 
democratic government excites, undertook to make the Guelf party triumph 
throughout the Cispadane region. Bologna first attacked Romagna, and 
forced the towns of Imola, Faenza, Forli, and Cervia to expel the 
Ghibellines, and declare for the church. The Bolognese next turned their 
arms against Modena. The Modenese cavalry, entering Bologna one day by 
surprise, carried off from a public fountain a bucket, which henceforth was 
preserved in the tower of Modena as a glorious trophy. The war which 
followed furnished Tassoni with the subject of his mock-heroic poem, La 
Secchia Rapita. The vengeance of the Bolognese was, however, anything 
but burlesque ; after several bloody battles, the two armies finally met at 
Fossalta on the 26th of 
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May, 1249. Philip Ugoni of Brescia, who was this year podesta of Bologna, 
commanded the Guelf army, in which was united a detachment from the 
militias of all the cities of the league of Lombardy. The Ghibellines were 
led by king Hensius ; each army consisted of from fifteen to twenty 
thousand combatants. The battle was long and bloody, but ended with the 
complete defeat of the Ghibelline party ; King Hensius himself fell into the 
hands of the conquerors ; he was immediately taken to Bologna, and 
confined in the palace of the podesta. The senate of that city rejected all 
offers of ransom, all intercession in his favour. He was entertained in a 
splendid manner, but kept a prisoner during the rest of his life, which lasted 
for twenty-two years. 


DEATH OF FREDERICK II : THE SUCCESSION 


This last check overwhelmed Frederick. He had now during thirty years 
combated the church and the Guelf party ; his bodily as well as mental 
energy was worn out in this long contest. His life was embittered by the 
treason of those whom he believed his friends, by the disasters of his 
partisans, and by the misfortunes which had pursued him even in his own 
family. He saw his power in Italy decline ; while the crown of Germany was 
disputed with his son Conrad, by competitors favoured by the church. He 
appeared to be at length himself disturbed by the excommunications of the 
pope, and the fear of that hell with which he had been so incessantly 
menaced. He implored anew the assistance and mediation of St. Louis of 
France, who was then in the isle of Cyprus. He provided magnificently for 
the wants of the crusade army, which this king commanded ; he solicited 
leave to join it. He offered to engage never to return from the Holy Land, 
and to submit to the most humiliating expiations which the church could, 
impose. He succeeded in inspiring St. Louis with interest and gratitude. 
Frederick, while waiting the effect of St. Louis’ good offices, seemed 


occupied solely in the affairs of his kingdom of the Two Sicilies, where he 
restored order, and established a prosperity not to be seen elsewhere in 
Europe. On the 13th of December, 1250, he was seized with a dysentery,, of 
which he died, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, at his castle of Florentine, 
in the capitanate where he had fixed his residence. 


The Italian cities, which for the most part date the commencement of their 
liberty from the conflicts between the sovereigns of Italy and Germany, or 
the invasion of Otto the Great, in 951, had already, at the death of Frederick 
II, enjoyed for three centuries the protection and progressive improvement 
of their municipal constitutions. These three centuries, with reference to the 
rest of Europe, are utterly barbarous. Their history is everywhere obscure 
and imperfectly known. It records only some great revolution, or the 
victories and calamities of princes; the people are always left in the shade : 
a writer would have thought it beneath him to occupy himself about the fate 
of plebeians ; they were not supposed to be worthy of history. The towns of 
Italy, so prodigiously superior to all others in wealth, intelligence, energy, 
and independence, were equally regardless of preserving any record of past 
times. Some grave chroniclers preserved the memory of an important crisis, 
but in general the cities passed whole centuries without leaving any written 
memorial ; thinking it perhaps good policy not to attract notice, and to 
envelope themselves in obscurity. They, however, of necessity departed 
from this system in the last century, owing to 
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the two conflicts, in both of which they remained victorious. From 1150 to 
1183, they had fought to obtain the Peace of Constance, which they 
regarded as their constitutional charter. From 1183 to 1250, they preserved 
the full exercise of the privileges which they had so gloriously acquired ; 
but while they continually advanced in opulence, while intelligence and the 
arts became more and more developed, they were led by two passions, 
equally honourable, to range themselves under two opposite banners. One 
party, listening only to their faith, their attachment, and their gratitude to a 


family which had given them many great sovereigns, were ready to venture 
their all for the cause of the Ghibellines ; the other, alarmed for the 
independence of the church, and the liberty of Italy, by the always 
increasing grandeur of the house of Hohenstaufen, were not less resolute in 
their endeavours to wrest from it the sceptre which menaced them. The 
cities of the Lombard League had reached the summit of their power at the 
period of this second conflict. During the interregnum which lasted from 
the death of Frederick II to the entrance into Italy of Henry VII in 1310, the 
Lombard republics, a prey to the spirit of faction, and more intent on the 
triumph of either the Guelf or Ghibelline parties, than on securing their own 
constitutions, all submitted themselves to the military power of some nobles 
to whom they had intrusted the command of their militias, and thus lost all 
their liberty. 


On the death of Frederick II, his son, Conrad IV, king of Germany, did not 
feel himself sufficiently strong to appear in Italy, and place on his head, in 
succession, the iron crown at Monza, and the golden crown at Rome. He 
wished first of all to secure that of the Two Sicilies ; and embarked at some 
port in Istria for Naples, in a Pisan vessel, during the month of October, 
1251. The remainder of his short life was passed in combating and 
vanquishing the Neapolitan Guelfs. He died suddenly at Lavello, on the 
21st of May, 1254. His natural brother, Manfred, a young hero, hardly 
twenty years of age, succeeded by his activity and courage in recovering the 
kingdom which Innocent IV had already invaded, with the intention of 
subduing it to the temporal power of the holy see. But Manfred, beloved by 
the Saracens of Luceria, who were the first to defend him, and admired by 
the Ghibellines of the Two Sicilies, was for a long time detained there by 
the attacks of the Guelfs, before he could in his turn pursue them through 
the rest of Italy. Conrad had left in Germany a son, still an infant, 
afterwards known under the name of Conradin ; he was acknowledged king 
of Germany, under the name of Conrad V, by a small party only. The 
electors left the empire without a head ; and when they afterwards 
proceeded to elect one in the year 1257, their suffrages were divided 
between two princes, strangers to Germany, where they had never set foot ; 
one, an Englishman, Richard, earl of Cornwall ; the other a Spaniard, 
Alfonso X of Castile. 


THE POPE AND THE CITIES 


Innocent IV was still in France when he learned of the death of Frederick IT; 
he returned thence in the beginning of the spring of 1251 ; wrote to all the 
towns to celebrate the deliverance of the church ; gave boundless 
expression to his joy ; and made his entry into Milan, and the principal 
cities of Lombardy, with all the pomp of a triumph. He supposed that the 
republicans of Italy had fought only for him, and that he alone would 
henceforth be obeyed by them ; of this he soon made them but too sensible. 
He treated 
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the Milanese with arrogance, and threatened to excommunicate them for not 
having respected some ecclesiastical immunity. It was the moment in which 
the republic, like a warrior reposing himself after battle, began to feel its 
wounds. It had made immense sacrifices for the Guelf party ; it had emptied 
the treasury, obtained patriotic gifts from every citizen who had anything to 
spare ; pledged its revenues, and loaded itself with debt to the extent of its 
credit. For the discharge of their debts, the citizens resigned themselves to 
the necessity of giving to their podesta, Beno de’ Gozzadini of Bologna, 
unlimited power to create new imposts, and to raise money under every 
form he found possible. The ingratitude of the pope, at a moment of 
universal suffering, deeply offended the Milanese ; and the influence of the 
Ghibellines in a city where, till then, they had been treated as enemies, 
might be dated from that period. 
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Cloisters of Santa Maria Novella, Florence 


Innocent IV pursued his journey towards Rome ; but found the capital of 
Christendom still less disposed than the first city of Lombardy to obey him. 
The Romans in 1253 called another Bolognese noble, named Brancaleone 
d’Andolo, to the government of their republic ; and gave him, with the title 
of senator, almost unlimited authority. The citizens, continually alarmed by 
the quarrels and battles of the Roman nobles, who had converted the 
Colosseum, the tombs of Adrian, Augustus, and Csecilia Metella, the arches 
of triumph and other monuments of ancient Rome, into so many fortresses, 
whence issued banditti, whom they kept in pay, to pillage passengers and 
peaceable merchants, demanded of the government above all things vigour 
and severity. They forgot the guarantee due to the accused, in their attention 
to those only which were required by the public peace. The senator 
Brancaleone, at the head of the Roman militia, successively attacked these 
monuments, become the retreat of robbers and assassins ; he levelled to the 
ground the towers which surmounted them ; he hanged the adventurers who 
defended them, with their commanders the nobles, at the palace windows of 
the latter ; and thus established by ter-ror security in the streets of Rome. He 
hardly showed more respect to 
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Innocent than to the Roman nobility. The pope, in order to be at a distance 
from him, had transferred his court to Assisi. Brancaleone sent him word 
that it was not decorous in a pope to be wandering like a vagabond from 
city to city ; and that, if he did not immediately return to the capital of 
Christendom of which he was the bishop, the Romans, with their senator at 


their head, would march to Assisi and send him out of it by setting fire to 
the town. 


Thus, although the power of kings had given way to that of the people, 
liberty was in general ill understood and insecure. The passions were 
impetuous ; a certain point of honour was attached to violence ; the nobles 
believed they gave proof of independence by rapine and outrage ; and the 
friends of order believed they had attained the highest purpose of 
government, when they made such audacious disturbers tremble. The 
turbulence and number of the noble criminals, the support which their 
crimes found in a false point of honour, form an excuse for the judicial 
institutions of the Italian republics, which were all more calculated to strike 
terror into criminals too daring to conceal themselves, than to protect the 
accused against the unjust suspicion of secret crimes. Order could be 
maintained only by an iron hand ; but this iron hand soon crushed liberty. 
Nevertheless, among the Italian cities there was one which above all others 
seemed to think of justice more than of peace, and of the security of the 
citizen more than of the punishment of the guilty. It was Florence ; its 
judicial institutions are, indeed, far from meriting to be held up as models ; 
but they were the first in Italy which offered any guarantee to the citizen ; 
because Florence was the city where the love of liberty was the most 
general and the most constant in every class ; where the cultivation of the 
understanding was carried farthest ; and where enlightenment of mind 
soonest appeared in the improvement of the laws. 


FLORENTINE AFFAIRS; THE GUELFS RECALLED 


The Ghibelline nobles had taken possession of the sovereignty of Florence 
with the help of the king of Antioch, two years before the death of his 
father, Frederick II ; but their power soon became insupportable to the free 
and proud citizens of that republic, who had already become wealthy by 
commerce and who reckoned amongst them some distinguished literary 
men, such as Brunetto Latini, and Guido Cavalcanti, without having lost 
simplicity of manners, their sobriety of habits, or their bodily vigour. 


He delivered up to him. The people of Tin-tir in a body, the entire land of 
Shinar and Accad, the nobles and grandees, bowed down before Him, 
kissed His feet, rejoiced at His accession ; their faces brightened.” 


The accounts given by Nabonidus himself confirm this record of Cyrus. It 
would appear, then, that the Hebrew chroniclers, gifted rather with the 
poetical imagination than with the calm historical sense, confused the 
Babylonian conquest of Cyrus with a later campaign of his successor, 
Darius. But no mere substitution of the cold facts of history can ever rob the 
world of the beautiful traditional picture of the feast of Belshazzar. Here, as 
elsewhere, myth must be allowed to hold its own as the embodiment of the 
spirit of history. Myth and history coincide as to the fact that the old 
dynasty in new Babylonia was overthrown. And with that overthrow the 
sceptre of world-influence passed from the hands of the Semitic race 
forever. 


Frederick II still lived, when by a unanimous insurrection, on the 20th of 
October, 1250, they set themselves free. All the citizens assembled at the 
Same moment in the square of Santa Croce ; they divided themselves into 
fifty groups, of which each group chose a captain and thus formed 
companies of militia: a council of these officers was the first-born authority 
of this newly revived republic. The podesta by his severity and partiality 
had rendered himself universally detested : they deposed him, and supplied 
his place by another judge, under the name of captain of the people, but 
soon afterwards decreed that the podesta and the captain should each have 
an independent tribunal, in order that they should exercise upon each other 
a mutual control; at the same time, they determined that both should be 
subordinate to the supreme magistracy of the republic, which was charged 
with the administration, but divested of the judicial power. They decreed 
that this magistracy, which they called the signoria, should be always 
present, always 
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assembled in the palace of the republic, ever ready to control the podesta or 
the captain, to whom they had been obliged to delegate so much power. The 
town was divided into six parts, each sestier, as it was called, named two 
anziani. These twelve magistrates ate together, slept at the public palace, 
and could never go out but together ; their function lasted only two months. 
Twelve others, elected by the people, succeeded them ; and the republic was 
so rich in good citizens, and in men worthy of its confidence, that this rapid 
succession of anziani did not exhaust their number. The Florentine militia at 
the same time attacked and demolished all the towers which served as a 
refuge to the nobles, in order that all should henceforth be forced to submit 
to the common law. 


The new signoria was hardly informed of the death of Frederick, when by a 
decree of the 7th of January, 1251, they recalled all the Guelf exiles to 
Florence. They henceforth laboured to give that party the preponderance 
throughout Tuscany. They declared war against the neighbouring cities of 


Pistoia, Pisa, Siena, and Volterra ; not to subjugate them, or to impose hard 
conditions, but to force them to rally round the party which they considered 
that of the church and of liberty. The year 1254, when the Florentines were 
commanded by their podesta, Guiscardo Pietra Santa, a Milanese, is 
distinguished in their history by the name of the “Year of Victories.” They 
took the two cities of Pistoia and Volterra ; they forced those of Pisa and 
Siena to sign a peace favourable to the Guelf party ; they refused to profit 
by a treason which had given them possession of the citadel of Arezzo and 
they restored it to the Aretini ; lastly, they built in the Lunigiana, beyond the 
territory of Lucca, a fortress destined to shut the entry of Tuscany on the 
Ligurian side, which in memory of their podesta bears to this day the name 
of Pietra Santa. The signoria also showed themselves worthy to be the 
governors of a city renowned for commerce, the arts, and liberty. The whole 
monetary system of Europe was at this period abandoned to the 
depredations of sovereigns who continually varied the title and weight of 
coins — sometimes to defraud their creditors, at other times to force their 
debtors to pay more than they had received, or the tax-payers more than 
was due. During 150 years more the kings of France violated their faith 
with the public, making annually with the utmost effrontery some important 
change in the coins. But the republic of Florence, in the year 1252, coined 
its golden florin, of twenty-four carats fine, and of the weight of one 
drachma. It placed the value under the guarantee of publicity and of 
commercial good faith ; and that coin remained unaltered as the standard 
for all other values as long as the republic itself endured. 


FLORENCE AND SIENA AT WAR ; THE BATTLE OF MONTAPERTI 


A conspiracy of Ghibellines to recover their power in Florence and to 
concentrate it in the aristocratic faction, forced the republic, in the year 
1258, to exile the most illustrious chiefs of that party. It was then directed 
by Farinata degli Uberti, who was looked upon as the most eloquent orator 
and the ablest warrior in Tuscany. All the Florentine Ghibellines were 
favourably received at Siena, although the two republics had mutually 
engaged in their last treaty not to give refuge to the rebels of either city. 
Farinata afterwards joined Manfred, whom he found firmly established on 


the throne of the Two Sicilies, and represented to him that, to guard his 
kingdom from all attack, he ought to secure Tuscany and give supremacy 
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to the Ghibelline party. He obtained from him a considerable body of 
German cavalry, which he led to Siena. 


Hostilities between the two republics had already begun : the colours of 
Manfred had been dragged with contempt through the streets by the 
Florentines. Farinata resolved to take advantage of the irritation of the 
Germans, in order to bring the two parties to a general battle. He knew that 
some ignorant artisans had found their way into the signoria of Florence, 
and he tried to profit by their presumption. He flattered them with the hope 
that he would open to them one of the gates of Siena, if they ordered their 
army to present itself under the walls of that city. At the same time, his 
emissaries undertook to excite the ill will of the plebeians against the nobles 
of the Guelf party, who, being more clear-sighted, might discover his 
intrigues. Notwithstanding the opposition of the nobles in council, the 
signoria resolved to march a Guelf army through the territory of Siena. & 


It is said1 there were not less than thirty thousand, and auxiliary troops 
came from all the allied cities, or those subjected to the Florentines ; but as 
the Ghibellines had been expelled from these cities, the latter had united at 
Siena and the Guelfs at Florence, and the two armies presented the sad 
spectacle of division and civil war in the whole of Tuscany. From Arezzo 
alone it is asserted that nearly five thousand came to the succour of the 
Florentines under the command of Donatello Tarlati, whilst another band of 
outlaws, conducted by their bishop, had joined in Siena, and if we are to 
believe Raffaello Roncioni, a chosen body of three thousand Pisans also 
came to Siena. The army of the Guelfs was superior in number to the 
Ghibellines, that faction being predominant in Tuscany, but probably there 
was not that disproportion which some historians wish to make us believe. 
The army of the Guelfs marched on as to certain victory, hoping to enter 


Siena without fighting; arrived upon the hills of Montaperti they halted to 
receive advice from the Sienese to proceed further. 


Nothing is more capable of disconcerting a leader and an army than to see 
an enemy courageously advancing to meet them, whom they had believed 
either beaten or fugitive ; thus the Florentine generals, who went to the 
certain conquest of Siena, when they perceived the enemy advancing 
boldly, at the head of whom was the German troop, so formidable an enemy 
to them, began to despair. They came to blows, and both sides fought with 
great valour; but the Florentines, unable to resist the attack made upon them 
by the Germans, gave way. Treachery aided to increase the consternation. 
Many Ghibellines, hidden in time of the battle, went over to the enemy. 
Among the rest, Bocca of the Abati, before going over to the other side, 
aimed a treacherous blow at Jacopo Vacca, of the family of the Pazzi, who 
carried the ensign of the republic, and brought him to the ground with the 
loss of an arm. 


This act spread terror among the Florentines, who could no longer 
distinguish friends from foes ; the only opposition was made around the 
triumphant chariot which contained the flags, and around the better part of 
the defenders, who were disposed rather to purchase for themselves an 
illustrious death by valour, than their safety by flight. A part of the broken 
army had taken refuge in the castle of Montaperti. The castle being taken by 
force, the refugees were cut to pieces. It is not easy to ascertain the number 
of killed in a battle, since the conquerors always exaggerate it, and the 
conquered conceal it ; the latter, or the Florentine writers, acknowledge 


[JThe account here given by Pignotti is based chiefly upon the 
contemporary writer Male-pina.«] 
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only twenty-five hundred killed, and fifteen hundred prisoners — but the 
number must have been far greater. 


This battle is reckoned among the most bloody of those times, and was 
fought on the 4th of September, 1260. The Sienese celebrated the victory 
with solemn pomp, in which the triumphant chariot (carroccio’) of the 
Florentines was seen dragged upon the ground, and the name of City of the 
Viro-in was taken by Siena on this occasion, as a devout attestation of 
gratitude to heaven for the happy issued 


The Florentine Guelfs found themselves too much weakened by the defeat 
of Montaperti to maintain themselves in Florence. The circumference of the 
walls was too vast, and the population too much discouraged by the 
enormous loss which they had experienced to admit of defending the city. 
All those accordingly who had exercised any authority in the republic — all 
those whose names were sufficiently known to discover their party — left 
Florence for Lucca together, on horseback. The Guelfs of Prato, Pistoia, 
Volterra, and San Gemignano could not hope to maintain their ground when 
those of Florence failed. All abandoned their dwellings and joined the 
Florentines at Lucca. That city granted to the illustrious fugitives the church 
and portico of San Friano and the surrounding quarter, where they pitched 
their tents. The Ghibellines entered Florence on the 27th of September, 
immediately abolished the popular government, and formed a new 
magistracy, composed entirely of nobles, who took the oath of fidelity to 
.Manfred, king of the Two Sicilies. 


At a diet of the Ghibelline cities assembled at Empoli, the ambassadors of 
Pisa and Siena strongly represented that whilst Florence existed, the 
preponderance of the Ghibelline party in Tuscany could never be secure. 
They affirmed that the population of that proud and warlike city was 
entirely devoted to the Guelf party, that there was no hope of mitigating 
their hatred of the nobles and of the family of the last emperor, that 
democratic habits were become a sort of second nature to every one of the 
inhabitants ; they concluded with demanding that the walls of Florence 
should be razed to the ground, and the people dispersed among the 
neighbouring towns. All the Ghibellines of Tuscany, all the deputies of the 
cities jealous of Florence received the proposition favourably. It was about 
to be adopted when Farinata degli Uberti rose, and repelled with 
indignation this abuse of the victory which he had just gained. He protested 
that he loved his country far better than his party ; and declared that he 


would, with those same companions in arms whose bravery they had 
witnessed at the battle of Arbia, join the Guelfs and fight for them, sooner 
than consent to the ruin of what was in the world most dear to him. The 
enemies of Florence dared not answer him ; and the diet of Empoli 
contented itself with decreeing that the league of Tuscany should take into 
pay one thousand of the soldiers of Manfred, to support in that province the 
preponderance of the Guelf party. Dante has immortalised Farinata as the 
saviour of Florence, and Bocca degli Abati as the traitor who placed it on 
the brink of destruction. His poem is filled with allusions to this memorable 
epoch. 


THE TYRANT EZZELINO 


While the Ghibellines thus acquired the preponderance in Tuscany, the 
tyrant fell who at the head of that party had caused so much blood to flow 
in the Trevisan march. Ezzelino was hereditary lord of Bassano and Pied- 
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mont : he succeeded in making himself named captain of the people by the 
republics of Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Feltre, and Belluno. By this title he 
united the judicial with the military power ; he was subject only to councils 
which he might assemble or not at his pleasure. It does not appear that there 
was any permanent magistracy like the signoria of Florence, to repress his 
abuse of power. Accordingly he soon changed the authority which he 
derived from the people into a frightful tyranny : fixing his suspicions upon 
all who rose to any distinction, who in any way attracted the attention of 
their fellow citizens, he did not wait for any expression of discontent, or 
symptom of resistance in the nobles, merchants, priests, or lawyers, who by 
their eminence alone became suspected, to throw them into prison and 
there, by the most excruciating torture, extract confessions of crimes that 
might justify his suspicions. The names which escaped their lips in the 


agony of torture were carefully registered in order to supply fresh victims to 
the tyrant. In the single town of Padua there were eight prisons always full, 
notwithstanding the incessant toil of the executioner to empty them ; two of 
these contained each three hundred prisoners. A brother of Ezzelino, named 
Alberic, governed Treviso with less ferocity, but with a power not less 
absolute. Cremona was in like manner subject to a Ghibelline chief; Milan 
no longer evinced any repugnance to that party. In that city, as well as in 
Brescia, the factions of nobles and plebeians disputed for power. 


Alexander IV, to destroy the monster that held in terror the Trevisan march, 
caused a crusade to be preached in that country. He promised those who 
combated the ferocious Ezzelino all the indulgences usually reserved for the 
deliverers of the Holy Land. The marquis d’ Este, the count di San 
Bonifacio, with the cities of Ferrara, Mantua, and Bologna, assembled their 
troops under the standard of the church ; they were joined by a horde of 
ignorant fanatics from the lowest class, anxious to obtain indulgences, but 
unsusceptible of discipline and incapable of a single act of valour. Their 
number, however, so frightened Ezzelino’s 


lieutenant at Padua, that he defended but feebly the passage of the Bac- 
chiglione and the town. The legate Philip, elected archbishop of Ravenna, 
entered Padua at the head of the crusaders, on the 18th of June, 1256 ; but 
he either would not or could not restrain the fanatic ami rapacious rabble 
which he had summoned to the support of his soldiers : for seven days the 
city was inhumanly pillaged by those whom it had received as its deliverers. 
As soon as Ezzelino was informed of the loss he had sustained, he hastened 
to separate and disarm the eleven thousand Paduans belonging to his army; 
he confined them in prisons, where all, with the exception of two hundred, 
met a violent or lingering death. 


Italian Nobleman, Thirteenth 
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During the following two years the Guelfs experienced nothing but 
disasters : the legate whom the pope had placed at their head proved 
incompetent to command them ; and the crowd of crusaders whom he 
called to his ranks served only to compromise them, by want of courage and 
discipline. The Ghibelline nobles of Brescia even delivered their country 
into the hands of Ezzelino after he had put the legate’s army to flight, in the 
year 1258. The following year this tyrant, unequalled in Italy for bravery 
and military talent, always an enemy to luxury, and proof against the 
seductions of women, making the boldest tremble with a look, and 
preserving in his diminutive person, at the age of sixty-five, all the vigour 
of a soldier, advanced into the centre of Lombardy in the hope that the 
nobles of Milan, with whom he had already opened a correspondence, 
would surrender this great city to him. He passed the Oglio and afterwards 
the Adda, with the most brilliant army he had ever yet commanded : but the 
marquis Palavicino, Buoso da Doara, the Cremonese chieftain, and other 
Ghibellines, his ancient associates, disgusted with his crimes, had secretly 
made an alliance with the Guelfs for his destruction. 


When they saw that he had advanced so far from his home they rushed 
upon him from all sides. On the 16th of September, 1259, whilst he was 
preparing to retire, he found himself stopped at the bridge of Cassano. The 
Brescians, no longer obedient to his command, began their movement to 
abandon him ; all the points of retreat were cut off by the Milanese, 
Cremonese, Ferrarians, and Mantuans : repulsed, pursued as far as Vimer- 
cato, and at last wounded in the foot, he was made prisoner and taken to 
Soncino : there, he refused to speak, rejected all aid of medicine, tore off all 
the bandages from his wounds, and finally expired, on the eleventh day of 
his captivity. His brother and all his family were massacred in the following 
year. 


THE BEGINNING OF FEUDAL TYRANNY IN LOMBARDY 


The defeat of Ezzelino, and the destruction of the family of Romano, may 
be regarded as the last great effort of the Lombards against the 
establishment of tyranny in their country. About this time the cities began to 
be accustomed to absolute power in a single person. In each republic, the 
nobles, always divided by hereditary feuds, regarded it as disgraceful to 
sub-mit to the laws, rather than do themselves justice by force of arms : 
their quarrels, broils, and brigandage carried troubles and disorder into 
every street and public place. The merchants were continually on the watch 
to shut their shops on the first cry of alarm ; for the satellites of the nobles 
were most commonly banditti, to whom they gave shelter in their palaces, 
and who took advantage of the tumult to plunder the shops. At the same 
time that the nobles irritated the plebeians by their arrogance, they ridiculed 
their incapacity, and endeavoured to exclude them from all the public 
offices. The people often, in their indignation, took arms ; the streets were 
barricaded and the nobles, besieged in their town houses, were driven to 
take refuge in their castles ; but if the militia of the towns afterwards 
presumed to pursue in the plains of Lombardy the nobles whom they forced 
to emigrate, they soon found themselves sadly inferior. In the course of this 
century, the nobles had acquired the habit of fighting on horseback with a 
lance and covered with heavy armour. Continual exercise could alone 
render them expert in the manoeuvres of cavalry, and accustom them to the 
enormous weight of the 
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cuirass and helmet; on the other hand, this armour rendered them almost 
invulnerable. When they charged with couched lance, and with all the 
impetuosity of their war-horses, they overthrew and annihilated the ill- 
armed infantry opposed to them without experiencing themselves any 
damage. The cities soon felt the necessity of opposing cavalry to cavalry, 
and of taking into their pay either those nobles who made common cause 
with the people, or foreigners and adventurers who about this time began to 
exchange their valour for hire. 


As the custom was prevalent of giving the command of the militia to the 
first officer of justice, in order to give him authority either to direct the 
public force against rebels or disturbers of order, or to discipline the soldier 
by the fear of punishment, no commander could be found who would 
undertake the military service of a town, without at the same time 
possessing the power of the judicial sword — such power as was intrusted 
to the podesta or captain of the people. It became necessary then to deliver 
into his charge what was named the signoria ; and the more considerable 
this corps of cavahy, thus placed for a certain number of years at the service 
of the republic, the more this signoria, to which was attached the power of 
adjudging life or death in the tribunals, became dangerous to liberty. 


Among the first feudal lords who embraced the cause of the people and 
undertook the service of a town, with a body of cavalry raised among their 
vassals, or among the poor nobles, their adherents, was Pagan della Torre, 
the lord of Valsassina. He had endeared himself to the Milanese by saving 
their army from the pursuit of Frederick II after the battle of Cortenuova. 
He was attached by hereditary affection to the Guelf party ; and although 
himself of illustrious birth, he seemed to partake the resentment of the 
plebeians of Milan against the nobility who oppressed them. When he died, 
his brother Martino, after him Raymond, then Philip, lastly, Napoleon della 
Torre, succeeded each other as captains of the people, commanders of a 
body of cavalry which they had raised and placed at the service of the city ; 
they were the acknowledged superiors of the podesta and the tribunals. 
These five lords succeeded each other in less than twenty 3rears ; and even 
the shortness of their lives accustomed the people to regard their election as 
the confirmation of a dynasty become hereditary. Other Guelf cities of 
Lombardy were induced to choose the same captain and the same governor 
as Milan, because they believed him a true Guelf, and a real lover of the 
people. 


These towns found the advantage of drawing closer their alliance with the 
city which directed their party ; of placing themselves under a more 
powerful protection ; and of supporting their tribunals with a firmer hand. 
Martin della Torre had been elected podesta of Milan in 1256 ; three years 
later he obtained the title of elder, and lord of the people. At the same time, 
Lodi also named him lord. In 1263, the city of No vara conferred the same 


CONTEMPORARY CHRONOLOGY 


The epoch of the new Babylonian Empire covers a period of time from 
about 615 to 538 B.C., approximately three-quarters of a century. We have 
already, at the beginning of this book, outlined the position of contemporary 
civilisations during the entire sweep of Assyrian and new Babylonian 
history ; but it may be well briefly to recapitulate the position of other 
nations during the epoch of new Babylonian domination, that a clearer 
picture of the time may be before the eyes as we view the details of 
Babylonian history. 


While reading of the achievements of Nebuchadrezzar and his successors, 
then, it will be well to recall that : 


Etjypt under the XX VIth Dynasty enjoys a brief period of rejuvenescence 
as a world-power ; curiously linked in time with the new awakening of her 
old-time rival, Babylonia ; 


In India, at about this period, Buddha lives and founds the religion that is to 
bear his name ; 


Greece and Rome are in a relative youth, not yet reckoning time from a 
fixed era, and only beginning to make secure records on which future 
generations may build. Their civilisation does not compare in importance 
with that of Babylon, which is the recognised centre of culture, looking 
upon these ” new ” nations in the west as utter barbarians ; 


Phoenicia is far past the zenith of its power; Samaria has fallen; Jerusalem 
is to become subject to Babylon itself; 


In Asia Minor, Sardis, the capital of Lydia, is waxing in power. 


But the coming nation of the epoch is Persia, which turns the tables on its 
fellow, Manda, hitherto the stronger of the half-civilised pair of nations, and 
which finall}’, under Cyrus, captures Babylon itself, and assumes 
undisputed sovereignty over the whole of southwestern Asia.” 


honour on him. Philip, who succeeded him in 1264, was named lord by 
Milan, Como, Vercelli, and Bergamo. Thus began to be formed among the 
Lombard republics, without their suspecting that they divested themselves 
of their liberty, the powerful state which a century and a half later became 
the duchy of Milan. But the pope, jealous of the house of della Torre, 
appointed archbishop of Milan Otto Visconti, whose family, powerful on 
the borders of Lake Maggiore, then shared the exile of the nobles and 
Ghibellines. This prelate placed himself at the head of their faction ; and 
henceforward the rivalry between the families of Della Torre and Visconti 
made that between the people and the nobles almost forgotten. 
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[1257-1261 A.D.] PERENNIAL STRIFE OF GUELFS AND 
GHIBELLINES 


The bitter enmity between the two parties of the Guelfs and Ghibellines was 
fatal to the cause of liberty. With the former, the question was religion — 
the independence of the church and of Italy, menaced by the Germans and 
Saracens, to whom Manfred granted not less confidence than Frederick II ; 
with the latter, honour and good faith towards an illustrious family, and the 
support of the aristocracy as well as of royalty ; but both were more intent 
on avenging offences a thousand times repeated, and guarding against exile, 
and the confiscation of property. 


These party feelings deeply moved men who gloried in the sacrifices which 
they or their ancestors had made to either party ; while they regarded as 
entirely secondary the support of the laws, the impartiality of the tribunals, 
or the equal participation of the citizens in the sovereignty. Every town of 
Lombardy forgot itself, to make its faction triumph ; and it looked for 
success in giving more unity and force to power. The cities of Mantua and 
Ferrara, where the Guelfs were far the more numerous, trusted for their 
defence, the one to the count di San Bonifazio, the other to the marquis 
d’Este, with so much constancy, that these nobles, under the name of 
captains of the people, had become almost sovereigns. In the republic of 
Verona, the Ghibellines, on the contrary, predominated ; and as they feared 


their faction might sink at the death of Ezzelino, they called to the 
command of their militia, and the presidency of their tribunals, Mastino 
della Scala, lord of the castle of that name in the Veronese territory ; whose 
power became hereditary in his family. The marquis Pelavicino, the most 
renowned Ghibelline in the whole valley of the Po, whose strongest castle 
was San Donnino, between Parma and Piacenza, and who had formed and 
disciplined a superb body of cavalry, was named, alternately with his friend, 
Buoso da Doara, lord of the city of Cremona. Pavia and Piacenza also chose 
him almost always their captain ; and this honour was at the same time 
conferred on him by Milan, Brescia, Tortona, and Alexandria. The 
Ghibelline party had, since the offence given by Innocent IV to the Guelfs 
of Milan, obtained the ascendency in Lombardy. The house of Delia Torre 
seemed even to lean towards it ; and it was all powerful in Tuscany. The 
city of Lucca had been the last to accede to that party in 1263 ; and the 
Tuscan Guelfs, obliged to leave their country, had formed a body of 
soldiers, which placed it-self in the pay of the few cities of Lombardy still 
faithful to the Guelf party. 


The court of Rome saw, with great uneasiness, this growing power of the 
Ghibelline party, firmly established in the Two Sicilies, under the sceptre of 
Manfred. Feared even in Rome and the neighbouring provinces, master in 
Tuscany, and making daily progress in Lombardy, Manfred seemed on the 
point of making the whole peninsula a single monarchy. It was no longer 
with the arms of the Italians that the pope could expect to subdue him. The 
Germans afforded no support. Divided between Richard of Cornwall and 
Alfonso of Castile, they seemed desirous of delivering themselves from the 
imperial authority, by dividing between foreigners an empty title ; while 
each state sought to establish a separate independence at home, and 
abandon the supremacy of the empire over Italy. It was accordingly 
necessary to have recourse to other barbarians to prevent the formation of 
an Italian monarchy fatal to the power of the pontiff. Alexander IV died on 
the 25th of May, 12(31 ; three months afterwards, a Frenchman, who took 
the name of Urban IV, was elected his successor ; and he did not hesitate to 
arm the French against Manfred. 
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His predecessor had already opened some negotiations, for the purpose of 
giving the crown of Sicily to Edmund, son of Henry III, king of England. 
Urban put an end to them by having recourse to a prince nearer, braver, and 
more powerful. He addressed himself to Charles count of Anjou, the brother 
of St. Louis, sovereign in right of his wife of the county of Provence. 
Charles had already signalised himself in war ; he was, like his brother, a 
faithful believer, and still more fanatical and bitter towards the enemies of 
the church, against whom he abandoned himself without restraint to his 
harsh and pitiless character. His religious zeal, however, did not interfere 
with his policy; his interests set limits to his subjection to the church; he 
knew how to manage those whom he wished to gain ; and he could flatter, 
at his need, the public passions, restrain his anger, and preserve in his 
language a moderation which was not in his heart. Avarice appeared his 
ruling passion, but it was only the means of serving his ambition, which 
was unbounded. He accepted the offer of the pope. His wife Beatrice, 
ambitious of the title of queen, borne by her three sisters, pawned all her 
jewels to aid in levying an army of thirty thousand men, which she led 
herself through Lombardy. He had preceded her. Having gone by sea to 
Rome, with one thousand knights, he made his entry into that city on the 
24th of May, 1265. A new pope, like his predecessor a Frenchman, named 
Clement IV, had succeeded Urban, and was not less favourable to Charles 
of Anjou. He caused him to be elected senator by the Roman Republic, and 
invested him with the kingdom of Sicily, which he charged him to conquer ; 
under the condition, however, that the crown should never be united to that 
of the empire, or to the sovereignty of Lombardy and Tuscany. A tribute of 
eight thousand ounces of gold, and a white palfrey, was, by this investiture, 
assigned to St. Peter. 


The French army, headed by Beatrice, did not pass through Italy till towards 
the end of the summer of 1265 ; and in the month of February of the 
following }‘ear, Charles entered, at its head, the kingdom of Naples. He met 
Manfred, who awaited him in the plain of Grandella, near Benevento, on 


the 26th of February. The battle was bloody. The Germans and Saracens 
were true to their ancient valour ; but the Apulians fled like cowards, and 
the brave son of Frederick II, abandoned by them on the field of battle, 
perished. The kingdom of the Two Sicilies was the price of this victory. 
Resistance ceased, but not massacre. Charles gave up the pillage of 
Benevento to his soldiers ; and they cruelly put to death all the inhabitants. 
The Italians, who believed they had experienced from the Germans and 
Saracens of Frederick and Manfred all that could be feared from the most 
barbarous enemies, now found that there was a degree of ferocity still 
greater than that to which they had been accustomed from the house of 
Hohenstaufen. The French seemed always ready to give as to receive death. 
The two strong colonies of Saracens at Luceria and Nocera were soon 
exterminated, and in a few years there remained not in the Two Sicilies a 
single individual of that nation or religion, nor one German who had been 
in the pay of Manfred. Charles willingly consented to acknowledge the 
Apulians and Sicilians his subjects ; but he oppressed them, as their 
conqueror, with intolerable burdens. While he distributed amongst his 
followers all the great fiefs of the kingdom, he so secured with a hand of 
iron his detested dominion that two years afterwards, when Conradin, the 
son of Conrad and the nephew of Manfred, arrived from Germany to 
dispute! the crown, few malcontents in the Two Sicilies had the courage to 
declare for him. 
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The victory of Charles of Anjou over Manfred restored the ascendant of the 
Guelf party in Italy. Filippo della Torre, who for some time seemed to 
hesitate between the two factions, at last gave passage through the Milanese 
territory to the army of Beatrice. Buoso da Doara was accused of having 
received money not to oppose her on the Oglio. The count di San Bonifazio, 
the marquis d’Este, and afterwards the Bolognese, openly joined her party. 
After the battle of Grandella, the Florentines rose, and drove out, on the 
11th of November, 1266, the German garrison, commanded by Guido 
Novello, the lieutenant of Manfred. They soon afterwards received about 


eight hundred French cavalr}/ from Charles, to whom they entrusted for ten 
years the signoria of Florence ; that is to say, they conferred on him the 
rights allowed by the Peace of Constance to the emperors. At the same time 
they re-established, with full liberty, their internal constitution ; they 
augmented the power of their numerous councils, from which they excluded 
the nobles and Ghibellines ; and they gave to the corporations of trade, into 
which all the industrious part of the population was divided, a direct share 
in the government. 


THE FALL OF CONRADIN ; GREGORY X; OTTO VISCONTI 


It was about the end of the year 1267 that the young Conradin, aged only 
sixteen years, arrived at Verona, with ten thousand cavalry, to claim the 
inheritance of which the popes had despoiled his family. All the Ghibellines 
and brave captains, who had distinguished themselves in the service of his 
grandfather and uncle, hastened to join him, and to aid him with their 
swords and counsel. The republics of Pisa and Siena, always devoted to his 
family, but whose zeal was now redoubled by their jealousy of the 
Florentines, made immense sacrifices for him. The Romans, offended at the 
pope’s having abandoned their city for Viterbo, as well as jealous of his 
pretensions in the republic, from the government of which he had excluded 
the nobles, opened their gates to Conradin, and promised him aid. But all 
these efforts, all this zeal, did not suffice to defend the heir of the house of 
Hohenstaufen against the valour of the French. Conradin entered the 
kingdom of his fathers by the Abruzzi and met Charles of Anjou in the 
plain of Tagliacozzo, on the 23rd of August, 1268. A desperate battle 
ensued ; victory long remained doubtful. Two divisions of the army of 
Charles were already destroyed ; and the Germans, who considered 
themselves the victors, were dispersed in pursuit of the enemy ; when the 
French prince, who, till then, had not appeared on the field, fell on them 
with his body of reserve, and completely routed them. Conradin, forced to 
fly, was arrested, forty-five miles from Tagliacozzo, as he was about to 
embark for Sicily. He was brought to Charles, who, without pity for his 
youth, esteem for his courage, or respect for his just right, exacted from the 
iniquitous judges before whom he subjected him to the mockery of a trial, a 


sentence of death. Conradin was beheaded in the market-place at Naples, on 
the 26th of October, 1268. With him perished several of his most illustrious 
companions in arms — Ger-man princes, Ghibelline nobles, and citizens of 
Pisa ; and, after the sacrifice of these first victims, an uninterrupted 
succession of executions long continued to fill the Two Sicilies with 
dismay. 


The defeat and death of Conradin established the preponderance of the 
Guelf party throughout the peninsula. Charles placed himself at the head of 
it ; the pope named him imperial vicar in Italy during the interregnum of 
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the empire, and sought to annex to that title all the rights formerly exercised 
by the emperors in the free cities. Clement IV died on the 29th of 
November, 1268 — one month after the execution of Conradin. The 
cardinals remained thirty-three months without being able to agree on the 
choice of a successor. During this interregnum — the longest the pontifical 
chair had ever experienced — Charles remained sole chief of the Guelf 
party, ruling over the whole of Italy, which had neither pope nor emperor. 
He convoked, in 1269, a diet of the Lombard cities at Cremona, in which 
the towns of Piacenza, Cremona, Parma, Modena, Ferrara, and Reggio, 
consented to confer on him the signoria ; Milan, Como, Vercelli, Novara, 
Alessandria, Tortona, Turin, Pavia, Bergamo, and Bologna, declared they 
should feel honoured by his alliance and friendship, but could not take him 
for master. Italy already felt the weight of the French yoke, which would 
have pressed still heavier if the crusade against Tunis to which Charles of 
Anjou was summoned by his brother, St. Louis, had not diverted his 
projects of ambition. 


The conclave assembled at Viterbo at length raised to the vacant chair 
Teobaldo Visconti, of Piacenza, who was at that time in the Holy Land. On 
his return to Italy, in the year 1272, he took the name of Gregory X. This 
wise and moderate man soon discovered that the court of Rome had 


overreached itself; in crushing the house of Hohenstaufen, it had given 
itself a new master not less dangerous than the preceding. Gregory, instead 
of seeking to annihilate the Ghibellines, like his predecessors, occupied 
himself only in endeavouring to restore an equilibrium and peace between 
them and the Guelfs. He persuaded the Florentines and Sienese to recall the 
exiled Ghibellines, for the purpose, as he announced, of uniting all 
Christendom in the defence of the Holy Land ; and testified the strongest 
resentment against Charles, who threw obstacles in the way of this 
reconciliation. He relieved Pisa from the interdict that had been laid on it by 
the holy see. He showed favour to Venice and Genoa ; both of which, 
offended by the arrogance and injustice of Charles, had made common 
cause with his enemies. He engaged the electors of Germany to take 
advantage of the death of Richard of Cornwall, which took place in 1271, 
and put an end to the interregnum by proceeding to a new election. The 
electors conferred the crown, in 1273, on Rudolf of Habsburg, founder of 
the house of Austria. The death of Gregory X, in the beginning of January, 
1276, deprived him of the opportunity to develop the projects which these 
first steps seem to indicate ; but Nicholas III, who succeeded him in 1277, 
after three ephemeral popes, undertook more openly to humble Charles, and 
to support the Ghibelline party. He forced the king of Sicily to renounce the 
title of imperial vicar, to which Charles had no title except during the 
interregnum of the empire ; he still further engaged him to resign the title of 
senator of Rome, and the dignity of the signoria, which had been conferred 
on him by the cities of Lombardy and Tuscany, by representing to him that 
his power over these provinces was contrary to the bull of investiture, 
which had put him in possession of the kingdom of Naples. 


Rudolf of Habsburg, who had never visited Italy, and was ignorant of the 
geography of that country, was, in his turn, persuaded by the pope to 
confirm the charters of Louis le Debonnaire, of Otto I, and of Henry VI, of 
which copies were sent to him. In these charters, whether true or false, 
taken from the chancery at Rome, the sovereignty of the whole of Emilia or 
Romagna, the Pentapolis, the march of Ancona, the patrimony of St. Peter, 
and the Campagna of Rome, from Radicofani to Ceperano, were assigned to 
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the church. The imperial chancery confirmed, without examination, a 
concession which had never been really made. The two Fredericks, as well 
as their predecessors, had always considered this whole extent of country as 
belonging-to the empire, and always exercised there the imperial rights. A 
chancellor of Rudolf arrived in these provinces to demand homage and the 
oath of allegiance, which were yielded without difficulty; but Nicholas 
appealed against this homage, and called it a sacrilegious usurpation. 
Rudolf was obliged to acknowledge that it was in contradiction to his own 
diplomas, and resigned his pretensions. From that period, 1278, the 
republics held of the holy see and not of the emperor. 


A revolution, not long previous, in the principal cities of Lombardy, had 
secured the preponderance to the nobles and the Ghibelline party. These, 
having been for a considerable period exiled from Milan, experienced a 
continuation of disasters, and, instead of fear, excited compassion. While 
Napoleon della Torre, chief of the republic of Milan, was exasperating the 
plebeians and Guelfs with his arrogance and contempt of their freedom, he 
was informed that Otto Visconti, whom he had exiled, although archbishop 
of Milan, had assembled around him at Como many nobles and Ghibellines, 
with whom he intended making an attack on the Milanese territory. 
Napoleon marched to meet him ; but, despising enemies whom he had so 
often vanquished, he carelessly suffered himself to be surprised by the 
Ghibellines at Desio, in the night of the 21st of January, 1277. Having been 
made prisoner, with five of his relatives, he and they were placed in three 
iron cages, in which the archbishop kept them confined. This prelate was 
himself received with enthusiasm at Milan, at Cremona, and Lodi. He 
formed anew the councils of these republics, admitting only Ghibellines and 
nobles, who, ruined by a long exile, and often supported by the liberality of 
the archbishop, were become humble and obsequious ; their deference 
degenerated into submission, and the republic of Milan, henceforth 
governed by the Visconti, became soon no more than a principality. 


GHIBELLINE SUCCESSES; THE SICILIAN VESPERS 


Nicholas III, of the noble Roman family of the Orsini, felt a hereditary 
affection for the Ghibellines, and everywhere favoured them. A rivalry 
between two illustrious families of Bologna, the Gieremei and the 
Lambertazzi, terminated, in 1274, in the exile of the latter (who were 
Ghibellines) with all their adherents. The quarrel between the two families 
became, from that period, a bloody war throughout Romagna. Guido de 
Montefeltro, lord of the mountains in the neighbourhood of Urbino, who 
had never joined any republic, received the Ghibellines into his country; 
and in commanding them gained the reputation of a great captain. Nicholas 
III sent a legate to Romagna, to compel Bologna and all the Guelf republics 
to recall the Ghibellines, and establish peace throughout the province. He 
succeeded in 1279. Another legate on a similar mission, and with equal 
success, was sent to Florence and Siena. The balance seemed at last on the 
point of being established in Italy, when Nicholas died, on the 19th of 
August, 1280. 


Charles, who had submitted without opposition, and without even 
manifesting any displeasure, to the depression of a party on which were 
founded all his hopes, and to a reconciliation which destroyed his influence 
in the Guelf republics, hastened to Viterbo as soon as he learned the death 
of the pope, fully resolved not to suffer another of his enemies to ascend the 
chair 
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of St. Peter. He caused three cardinals, relatives of Nicholas, whom he 
regarded as being adverse to him, to be removed by force from the conclave 
; and, striking terror into the rest, he obtained, on the 22nd of January, 1281, 
the election of a pope entirely devoted to him. This was a canon of Tours, 
who took the name of Martin IV. He seemed to have no higher mission than 
that of seconding the ambition of the king of the Two Sicilies, and serving 
him in his enmities. Far from thinking of forming any balance to his power, 


he laboured to give him the sovereignty of all Italy. He conferred on him the 
title of senator of Rome ; he gave the government of all the provinces of the 
church to his French officers; he caused the Ghibellines to be exiled from 
all the cities; and he encouraged, with all his power, the new design of 
Charles to take possession of the Eastern Empire. 


Constantinople had been taken from the Latins on the 25th of July, 1261 ; 
and the son of the last Latin emperor was son-in-law of Charles of Anjou. 
Martin IV excommunicated Michael Paloeologus, the Greek emperor, who 
had vainly endeavoured to reconcile the two churches. The new armament, 
which Charles was about to lead into Greece, was in preparation at the same 
time in all the ports of the Two Sicilies. The king’s agents collected the 
taxes with redoubled insolence, and levied money with greater severity. The 
judges endeavoured to smother resistance by striking terror. In the 
meanwhile a noble of Salerno, named John da Procida, the friend, 
confidant, and physician of Frederick IT and of Manfred, visited in disguise 
the Two Sicilies, to reanimate the zeal of the ancient Ghibellines, and rouse 
their hatred of the French and of Charles. After having traversed Greece and 
Spain to excite new enemies against him, he obtained assurances that 
Michael Palseologus and Constanza, the daughter of Manfred and wife of 
Don Pedro of Aragon, would not suffer the Sicilians to be destroyed, if 
these had the courage to rise against their oppressors. Their assistance was, 
in fact, promised — it was even prepared ; but Sicily was destined to be 
delivered by a sudden and popular explosion, which took place at Palermo, 
on the 30th of March, 1282. It was excited by a French soldier, who treated 
rudely the person of a young bride as she was proceeding to the church of 
Montreal, with her betrothed husband, to receive the nuptial benediction. 
The indignation of her relations and friends was communicated with the 
rapidity of lightning to the whole population of Palermo. At that moment 
the bells of the churches were ringing for vespers ; the people answered by 
the cry, ” To arms — death to the French ! “ 


The French were attacked furiously on all sides. Those who attempted to 
defend themselves were soon overpowered ; others, who endeavoured to 
pass for Italians, were known by their pronunciation of two words, which 
they were made to repeat — ceci and ciceri, and were, on their mispronun- 
ciation, immediately put to death. In a few hours more than four thousand 
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weltered in their blood. Every town in Sicily followed the example of 
Palermo. Thus the Sicilian Vespers overthrew the tyranny of Charles of 
Anjou and of the Guelfs ; separated the kingdom of Sicily from that of 
Naples ; and transferred the crown of the former to Don Pedro of Aragon, 
the son-in-law of Manfred, who was considered the heir to the house of 
Hohenstaufen. 


Charles of Anjou, the first French king of the Two Sicilies, survived the 
Sicilian Vespers only three years. He died on the 7th of January, 1285, aged 
sixty-five years. At this period his son, Charles IT, was a prisoner in the 
hands of the Sicilians ; he was set at liberty in 1288, in pursuance of a treaty 
by which he acknowledged the separation and independence of the 
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two crowns of Naples and Sicily. The first was assigned to the Guelfs and 
the house of Anjou ; the second to the Ghibellines and the house of Aragon 
; but Nicholas IV, by whose influence the treaty was made, broke it, 
released Charles from his oath, and authorised him to begin the war anew. 


WAXING INFLUENCE OF KING, EMPEROR, AND POPE 


This war, which lasted twenty-four years, occupied the whole reign of 
Charles II. This prince was milder than his father, but weaker also. He had 
neither the stern character of Charles of Anjou, which excited hatred, nor 
his talents, which commanded admiration or respect. He always called 
himself the protector of the Guelf party, but ceased to be its champion ; and 
neither the court of Rome, nor the Guelf republics, any longer demanded 
counsel, direction, or support from the court of Naples. lie died on the 5th 
of May, 1309, and was succeeded by his son Robert. The influence of the 


emperors, as protectors of the Ghibelline party, during this period was 
almost extinct in Italy. Rudolf of Habsburg, who reigned with glory in 
Germany from 1273 to 1291, never passed the Alps to be acknowledged 
emperor and king of the Lombards ; after him, Adolphus of Nassau, and his 
successor, Albert of Austria — the one assassinated in 1298, the other in 
1308 — remained alike strangers to Italy. The Ghibelline party was, 
accordingly, no longer supported or directed by the emperors, but it 
maintained itself by its own resources, by the attachment of the nobles to 
the imperial name, and still more by the self-interest of the captains, who, 
raised to the signoria either by the choice of the people or of their faction, 
created for themselves, in the name of the empire, a sovereignty to which 
the Italians unhesitatingly gave the name of tyranny. 


Lastly, the third power, that of the pope, which till then had directed the 
politics of Italy, ceased about this time to follow a regular system, and 
consequently to give a powerful impulse to faction. Martin IV, whose life 
terminated two months after that of Charles I, had always acted as his 
creature, had seconded him in his enmities, in his thirst of vengeance 
against the Sicilians, and in his efforts to recover his dominion over Italy. 
But Honorius IV, who reigned after him, from 1285 to 1287, appeared to 
have no other thought than that of aggrandising the noble house of Savelli 
at Rome, of which he was himself a member ; after him, Nicholas IV, from 
1288 to 1292, was not less zealous in his efforts to do as much for that of 
Colonna. His predecessor, Nicholas III, had a few years previously set the 
example, by applying all his power as pope to the elevation of the Orsini. 
These are nearly the first examples of the nepotism of the popes, who had 
hardly yet begun to feel themselves sovereigns. They raised these three 
great Roman families above all their ancient rivals ; almost all the castles in 
the patrimony of St. Peter, and in the Campagna of Rome, became their 
property. The houses of Colonna, Orsini, and Savelli, to support their 
nobility, soon began to traffic in their valour, by hiring themselves out with 
a body of cavalry to such as would employ them in war ; whilst the 
peasants, their vassals, seduced by the spirit of adventure, and still more by 
the hope of plunder, abandoned agriculture to enlist in the troops of their 
liege lord. The effect of their disorderly lives was that the two provinces 
nearest Rome soon became the worst cultivated and the least populous in all 


Italy, although the treasures of Europe poured into the capital of the faithful. 
After Nicholas IV, a poor hermit, humble, timid, and ignorant, was raised, 
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in 1294, to the chair of St. Peter, under the name of Celestine V. His 
election was the effect of a sudden burst of religious enthusiasm, which 
seized the college of cardinals ; although this holy senate had never before 
shown themselves more ready to consult religion than policy. Celestine V 
maintained himself only a few months on the throne ; all his sanctity could 
not serve as an excuse for his incapacity ; and the cardinal Benedict 
Cajetan, who persuaded him to abdicate, was elected pope in his place, 
under the name of Boniface VIII. Boniface, able, expert, intriguing, and 
unscrupulous, would have restored the authority of the holy see, which 
during the latter pontificates had been continually sinking, if the violence of 
his character, his ungovernable pride, and his transports of passion, had not 
continually thwarted his policy. He endeavoured at first to augment the 
power of the Guelfs by the aid of France ; he afterwards engaged in a 
violent quarrel with the family of Colon na, whom he would willingly have 
exterminated ; and, finally, taking offence against Philip the Fair, he treated 
him with as much haughtiness as if he had been the lowest of his vassals. 
Insulted, and even arrested, by the French prince, in his palace of Anagni, 
on the 7th of September, 1303, Boniface died a few weeks afterwards of 
rage and humiliation. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PISA 


The republic of Pisa was one of the first to make known to the world the 
riches and power which a small state might acquire by the aid of commerce 
and liberty. Pisa had astonished the shores of the Mediterranean by the 
number of vessels and galleys that sailed under her flag, by the succour she 
had given the crusaders, by the fear she had inspired at Constantinople, and 


by the conquest of Sardinia and the Balearic Isles. Pisa was the first to 
introduce into Tuscany the arts that ennoble wealth ; her dome, her 
baptistery, her leaning tower, and her Campo Santo, which the traveller’s 
eye embraces at one glance, but does not weary of beholding, had been 
successively built from the year 1063 to the end of the twelfth century. 
These chefs-d’ oeuvre had animated the genius of the Pisans ; the great 
architects of the thirteenth century were, for the most, pupils of Nicholas of 
Pisa. But the moment was come in which the ruin of this glorious republic 
was at hand ; a deep-rooted jealousy, to be dated from the conquest of 
Sardinia, had frequently, during the last two centuries, armed against each 
other the republics of Genoa and Pisa ; a new war between them broke out 
in 1282. It is difficult to comprehend how two simple cities could put to sea 
such prodigious fleets as those of Pisa and Genoa. In 1282, Ginicel 
Sismondi commanded thirty Pisan galleys, of which he lost the half in a 
tempest on the 9th of September ; the following year Rosso Sismondi 
commanded sixty-four ; in 1284, Guido Jacia commanded twenty-four, and 
was vanquished. & 


These repeated losses obliged the Pisans to ask succour from the Venetians, 
in alliance with whom, in the Levant, they had often beaten the Genoese. 
Alberto Morosini, a Venetian, mayor of Pisa, endeavoured to effect a 
confederacy, but in vain ; the Venetians chose to remain neutral. True 
policy, however, ought to have counselled them to support a power, by the 
ruin of which, their determined enemies, the Genoese, increased so much in 
strength ; and they had reason enough afterwards to perceive their error. 
The last misfortune, instead of discouraging the Pisans, inflamed them still 
more with a desire for vengeance ; they made one of their greatest efforts by 
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arming seventy-two galleys, the command of which was given to Count 
Ugolino, already very powerful in Pisa ; the flower of the nobility and Pisan 
citizens accompanied it, to which were added other smaller vessels. But 
instead of attacking the Genoese fleet, only thirty galleys strong, which 


were in Sardinia under the command of Giacaria, and which they might 
have easily overpowered, they lost precious time by insulting the city of 
Genoa, showing themselves before the port, throwing against it a few 
mortars, and challenging the Genoese to battle ; and after these useless 
bravadoes returning home. 


Pisa Defeated by Genoa near Meloria 


Nothing is more valuable in war than season and opportunity. The Genoese 
had recalled the army of Giacaria with all expedition from Sardinia and 
soon equipped a fleet of eighty-eight galleys with many other smaller 
vessels, the command of which was given to Obert Doria. Putting to sea, 
and 


hearing that the Pisan armament was near Meloria, they advanced to that 
port. Do-ria, fearing that the superior number of their vessels might oblige 
the Pisans to refuse battle, and retire into harbour, advanced with only fifty- 
eight galleys, ordering the division of Giacaria to remain behind with the 
remaining thirty. The Pisans accepted battle, which was 


fought on the 6th of August with all the fury and animosity of two nations 
seeking to destroy each other. The succour which arrived to the Genoese 
with Giacaria, and which the Pisans did not ex-pect, probably decided the 
fate of that day. The galley upon which was the mayor of Pisa, Alberto 
Morosini, fought furiously with the admiral’s ship, commanded by Admiral 
Doria, who was joined, however, by other principal galleys commanded by 
Admiral Giacaria. Even the galley which bore the great Pisan standard was 
taken by the galley called St. Matthew (San Matteo’), where were many of 
the family of Doria, and by the galley Finale the great standard was torn and 
broken down, and the defeat was complete. Twenty-seven Pisan galleys 
were taken, and seven sunk ; the remainder, rendered unserviceable, with 
the advantage of night they saved themselves in the neighbouring Pisan 
port, and with three of these the count Ugolino escaped. The killed 
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amounted to four thousand, and many prisoners, among whom was the son 
of Count Ugolino. 


These losses with those in anterior battles, amounted to about eleven 
thousand, and all of the most considerable persons. This event destroyed the 
maritime power of Pisa, which could never again recover itself and as-sume 
the rank of her rivals. Many illustrious republics, as ancient and modern 
history demonstrate, have risen after the most heavy losses. Pisa, however, 
was no longer in this condition, and various causes combined to prevent her 
regaining it ; the first of which was the loss of her bravest and wisest 
citizens taken prisoners, and whom the Genoese, actuated by a cruel and 
useless policy, refused to set at liberty ; and being kept in prison for nearly 
fifteen years, or so long as the war lasted, the greater part of them finished 
their life in wretchedness./ 


Perfidy and Fall of Ugolino 


While the republic was thus exhausted by this great reverse of fortune, it 
was attacked by the league of the Tuscan Guelfs ; and a powerful citizen, to 
whom it had entrusted itself, betrayed his country to enslave it. Ugolino was 
count of the Gherardesca, a mountainous country situated along the coast, 
between Leghorn and Piombino ; he was of Ghibelline origin, but had 
married his sister to Giovan di Gallura, chief of the Guelfs of Pisa and of 
Sardinia. From that time he artfully opposed the Guelfs to the Ghibellines ; 
and though several accused him of having decided the issue of the battle of 
Meloria, others regarded him as the person most able, most powerful by his 
alliance, and most proper, to reconcile Pisa with the Guelf league. The 
Pisans, amidst the dangers of the republic, felt the necessity of a dictator. 
They named Ugolino captain-general for ten years ; and the new 
commander did, indeed, obtain peace with the Guelf league ; but not till he 


had caused all the fortresses of the Pisan territory to be opened by his 
creatures to the Lucchese and Florentines — a condition of his treaty with 
them which he dared not publicly avow. From that time he sought only to 
strengthen his own despotism, by depriving all the magistrates of power, 
and by intimidating the archbishop Roger degli Ubaldini, who held jointly 
with him the highest rank in the city. The nephew of Ubaldini, having 
opposed him with some haughtiness, was killed by him on the spot with his 
own hand. His violence, and the number of executions which he ordered, 
soon rendered him equally odious to the two parties ; but he had the art, in 
his frequent changes from one to the other, to make the opposite party 
believe him powerfully supported by that with which he at the moment 
sided. In the summer of 1282 the Guelfs were exiled ; but finding in the 
Ghibelline chiefs, the Gualandi Sismondi and Lanfranchi, a haughtiness 
which he thought he had subdued, he charged his son to introduce anew the 
Guelfs into the city. His project was discovered and prevented ; the 
Ghibellines called the people on all sides to arms and liberty. On the 1st of 
July, 1288, Ugolino was besieged in the palace of the signoria ; the 
insurgents, unable to vanquish the obstinate resistance opposed to them by 
himself, his sons, and his adherents, set fire to the palace ; and, having 
entered it amidst the flames, dragged forth Ugolino, two of his sons, and 
two of his grandsons, and threw them into the tower of the Sette Vie. The 
key was given to the archbishop, from whom was expected the vigilance of 
an enemy, but the charity of a priest. That charity, however, was soon 
exhausted ; the key after a few months was thrown into the river ; and the 
wretched count 
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perished in those agonies of hunger, and of paternal and filial love, upon 
which poetry, sculpture, and painting have conferred celebrity. 


The victory over Count Ugolino, achieved by the most ardent of the 
Ghibellines, redoubled the enthusiasm and audacity of that party, and soon 
determined them to renew the war with the Guelfs of Tuscany. 


Notwithstanding the danger into which the republic was thrown by the 
ambition of the last captain-general, it continued to believe, when engaged 
in a hazardous war, that the authority of a single person over the military, 
the finances, and the tribunals was necessary to its protection ; and it trusted 
that the terrible chastisement just inflicted on the tyrant would hinder any 
other from following his example. Accordingly Guido de Montefeltro was 
named captain. He had acquired a high reputation in defending Forli against 
the French forces of Charles of Anjou ; and the republic had not to repent of 
its choice. He recovered by force of arms all the fortresses which Ugolino 
had given up to the Lucchese and Florentines. The Pisan militia, whom 
Montefeltro armed with crossbows, which he had trained them to use with 
precision, became the terror of Tuscany. The Guelfs of Florence and Lucca 
were glad to make peace in 1293. 


FLORENCE; THE FEUD OF THE BIANCHI AND THE NERI 


While the Pisans became habituated to trusting the government to a single 
person, the Florentines became still more attached to the most democratic 
forms of liberty. In 1282 they removed the anziani, whom they had at first 
set at the head of their government, to make room for the priori delle arti, 
whose name and office were preserved not only to the end of the republic, 
but even to our day. The corporation of trades, which they called the arti, 
were distinguished by the titles of major and minor. At first only three, 
afterwards six, major arti were admitted into the government. The college, 
consisting of six priori delle arti, always assembled, and living together, 
during two months, in the public palace, formed the signoria, which 
represented the republic. Ten years later, the Florentines completed this 
signoria, by placing at its head the gonfalonier of justice, elected also for 
two months, from among the representatives of the arts, manufactures, and 
commerce. When he displayed the gonfalon, or standard of the state, the 
citizens were obliged to rise and assist in the execution of the law. The 
arrogance of the nobles, their quarrels, and the disturbance of the public 
peace by their frequent battles in the streets, had, in 1292, irritated the 
whole population against them. Giano della Bella, himself a noble, but 
sympathising in the passions and resentment of the people, proposed to 


bring them to order by summary justice, and to confide the execution of it 
to the gonfalonier whom he caused to be elected. The Guelfs had been so 
long at the head of the republic, that their noble families, whose wealth had 
immensely increased, placed themselves above all law. Giano determined 
that their nobility itself should be a title of exclusion, and a commencement 
of punishment ; a rigorous edict, bearing the title of “ordinance of justice,” 
first designated thirty-seven Guelf families of Florence, whom it declared 
noble and great, and on this account excluded forever from the signoria ; 
refusing them at the same time the privilege of renouncing their nobility, in 
order to place themselves on a footing with the other citizens. When these 
families troubled the public peace by battle or assassination, a summary 
information, or even common report, was sufficient to induce the 
gonfalonier to attack them at the 
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head of the militia, raze their houses to the ground, and deliver their persons 
to the podesta, to be punished according to their crimes. If other families 
committed the same disorders, if they troubled the state by their private 
feuds and outrages, the signoria was authorised to ennoble them, as a 
punishment of their crimes, in order to subject them to the same summary 
justice. A similar organisation, under different names, was made at Siena, 
Pistoia, and Lucca. In all the republics of Tuscany, and in the greater 
number of those of Lombardy, the nobility by its turbulence was excluded 
from all the magistracies ; and in more than one, a register of nobles was 
opened, as at Florence, on which to inscribe, by way of punishment, the 
names of those who violated the public peace. 


However rigorous these precautions were, they did not suffice to retain in 
subjection to the laws an order of men who believed themselves formed to 
rule, and who despised the citizens with whom they were associated. These 
very nobles, to whom was denied all participation in the government of the 
republic, and almost the protection and equality of the law, were no sooner 
entered into their mountain castles, than they became sovereigns, and 


exercised despotic power over their vassals. The most cultivated and 
wooded part of the Apennines belonged to the republic of Pistoia. It was a 
considerable district, bordering on the Lucchese, Modenese, Bolognese, and 
Florentine territory, and was emphati-cally designated by the name of the ” 
Mountain.” It was covered with castles belonging either to the Cancellieri, 
or Panciatichi, the two families most powerful in arms and wealth in all 
Italy ; the first was Guelf, the second Ghibelline ; and as the party of the 
former then ruled in Tuscany, they had obtained the exile of the Panciatichi 
from Pistoia. The Cancellieri took advantage of this exile to increase their 
power by the purchase of land, by conquest, and by alliance ; in their family 
alone they reckoned one hundred men at arms.6 


The Cerchi and the Donati were, for riches, nobility, and the number and 
influence of their followers, perhaps the two most distinguished families in 
Florence. Being neighbours, both in the city and the country, there had 
arisen between them some slight displeasure, which however had not 
occasioned an open quarrel, and perhaps never would have produced any 
serious effect if the malignant humours had not been increased by new 
causes. It happened that Lore, son of Gulielmo, and Geri, son of Bertacca, 
botli of the family of Cancellieri, playing together, and coming to words, 
Geri was slightly wounded by Lore. This displeased Gulielmo; and, 
designing by a suitable apology to remove all cause of further animosity, lie 
ordered his son to go to the house of the father of the youth whom he had 
wounded, and 
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ask pardon. Lore obeyed his father ; but this act of virtue failed to soften the 


cruel mind of Bertacca, and having caused Lore to be seized, in order to add 
the greatest indignity to his brutal act, he ordered his servants to chop off 


NABOPOLASSAR AND NEBUCHADREZZAR 


Nabopolassar (Nabu-apal-usur, i.e. ” Nabu protect the heir “), according to 
the Ptolemaic canon, reigned from 625 B.C. (“the date of his accession thus 
being 626) until 605 B.C., in which year he died, shortly before the victory 
won by his son Nebuchadrezzar over the Egyptians at Carcheraish, having 
been in ill health before Nebuchadrezzar started for Syria. We have seen 
how immediately upon his accession to the throne of the Pharaohs, Neku II 
profited by the imjDotence of the Assyrian kingdom, which was enfeebled 
to the last degree by long years of Scythian incursions, to penetrate into the 
Hamath district. 


[He encountered the army of Judah at Meggido — the same historical 
locality where, a thousand years before, Tehutimes III had vanquished the 
combined forces of Syria and Phoenicia. The king of Jerusalem was slain 
on the field, and his army, retreating in terror to the capital, made his young 
son, Jehoahaz, king, ignoring the claims of Eliakim, the eldest, probably 
because he was in favour of submitting to Neku. Pharaoh now proceeded, 
unmolested, to Riblah in Coele-Syria, where he made his headquarters, and 
confident in his mastery over Judah, ordered Jehoahaz to appear before him. 
When the new king arrived he was thrown into chains and Eliakim put in 
his place under the name of Jehoiakim. ] 


Neku’s ambition was next directed to the conquest of the whole of northern 
Syria; a project which he actually accomplished to a great extent during the 
years 608 to 606, whilst the Babylonians, with their Median allies, were 
besieging Nineveh. He must certainly have advanced as far as Carchemish, 
since that was the spot where the Egyptian and Babylonian forces met in 
605. The fate of Syria was sealed thereby; it became a province of 
Babylonia even as it had once been a province of Assyria, and Judah 
became a vassal kingdom to Babylonia. 


Thus Nabopolassar, who died in 605, while his son was on the march for 
Syria, only just missed the satisfaction of seeing the new kingdom of 
Babylonia which he had founded enter upon the heritage of the Assyrian 
Empire, out of which the western province could least of all be spared. He 
did not see it : instead the news of his father’s death reached the young 


the youth’s hand upon a block used for cutting meat and then said to him, ” 
Go to thy father, and tell him that sword-wounds are cured with iron and 
not with words.” 


The unfeeling barbarity of this act so greatly exasperated Gulielmo that he 
ordered his people to take arms for his revenge. Bertacca prepared for his 
defence, and not only that family, but the whole city of Pistoia, became 
divided. And as the Cancellieri were descended from a Cancelliere who had 
had two wives, of whom one was called Bianca (white), one party was 
named by those who were descended from her, Bianca; and the other, by 
way of greater distinction, was called Nera (black). Much and long- 
continued strife took place between the two, attended with the death of 
many men and the destruction of much property ; and not being able to 
effect a union amongst themselves, but weary of the evil, and anxious either 
to bring it to an end or, by engaging others in their quarrel, increase it, they 
came to Florence, where the Neri, on account of their familiarity with the 
Donati, were favoured by Corso, the head of that family ; and on this 
account the Bianchi, that they might have a powerful head to defend them 
against the Donati, had recourse to Veri de Cerchi, a man in no respect 
inferior to Corso. 


This quarrel, and the parties in it, brought from Pistoia, increased the old 
animosity between the Cerchi and the Donati, and it was already so 
manifest, that the priors and all well-disposed men were in hourly 
apprehension of its breaking out, and causing a division of the whole city. 
They therefore applied to the pontiff, praying that he would interpose his 
authority between these turbulent parties, and provide the remedy which 
they found themselves unable to furnish. The pope sent for Veri, and 
charged him to make peace with the Donati, at which Veri exhibited great 
astonishment, saying that he had no enmity against them, and that as 
pacification pre-supposes war, he did not know, there being no war between 
them, how peacemaking could be necessary. Veri having returned from 
Rome without anything being effected, the rage of the parties increased to 
such a degree that any trivial accident seemed sufficient to make it burst 
forth, as indeed presently happened. 


It was in the month of May, during which, and upon holidays, it is the 
custom of Florence to hold festivals and public rejoicings throughout the 
city. Some youths of the Donati family, with their friends, upon horseback, 
were standing near the church of the Holy Trinity to look at a party of ladies 
who were dancing ; thither also came some of the Cerchi, like the Donati, 
accompanied with many of the nobility, and, not knowing that the Donati 
were before them, pushed their horses and jostled them ; thereupon the 
Donati, thinking themselves insulted, drew their swords, nor were the 
Cerchi at all backward to do the same, and not till after the interchange of 
many wounds, they separated. This disturbance was the beginning of great 
evils ; for the whole city became divided, the people as well as the nobility, 
and the parties took the names of the Bianchi and the Neri. The Cerchi were 
at the head of the Bianca faction, to which adhered the Adimari, the Abati, a 
part of the Tosinghi, of the Bardi, of the Rossi, of the Frescobaldi, of the 
Nerli, and of the Manelli ; all the Mozzi, the Scali, Gherardini, Cavalcanti, 
Malespini, Bostichi, Giandonati, Vecchietti, and Arrigucci. To these were 
joined many families of the people, and all the Ghibellines then in 
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Florence, so that their great numbers gave them almost the entire 
government of the city. 


The Donati, at the head of whom was Corso, joined the Nera party, to which 
also adhered those members of the above-named families who did not take 
part with the Bianchi ; and besides these, the whole of the Pazzi, the 
Bisdomini, Manieri, Bagnesi, Tornaquinci, Spini, Buondelmonti, 
Gianfigliazzi, and the Brunelleschi. Nor did the evil confine itself to the city 
alone, for the whole country was divided upon it, so that the captains of the 
Six Parts, and whoever were attached to the Guelfic party or the well-being 
of the republic, were very much afraid that this new division would 
occasion the destruction of the city, and give new life to the Ghibelline 
faction. They therefore sent again to Pope Boniface, desiring that, unless he 
wished that city which had always been the shield of the church should 


either be ruined or become Ghibelline, he would consider r>f some means 
for her relief. The pontiff thereupon sent to Florence, as his legate, Cardinal 
Matteo d’ Acquasparta, a Portuguese, who, finding the Bianchi, as the most 
powerful, the least in fear, not quite submissive to him, he interdicted the 
city, and left it in anger ; so that greater confusion now prevailed than 
previously to his coming. 


The minds of men being in great excitement, it happened that at a funeral 
which many of the Donati and the Cerchi attended, they first came to words 
and then to arms, from which however nothing but merely tumult resulted 
at the moment. However, having each retired to their houses, the Cerchi 
determined to attack the Donati, but, by the valour of Corso, they were 
repulsed and great numbers of them wounded. The city was in arms. The 
laws and the seigniory were set at nought by the rage of the nobility, and the 
best and wisest citizens were full of apprehension. The Donati and their 
followers, being the least powerful, were in the greatest fear, and to provide 
for their safety, they called together Corso, the captains of the Parts, and the 
other leaders of the Neri, and resolved to apply to the pope to appoint some 
personage of royal blood, that he might reform Florence, thinking by this 
means to overcome the Bianchi. Their meeting and determination became 
known to the priors, and the adverse party represented it as a conspiracy 
against the liberties of the republic. Both parties being in arms, the 
seigniory, one of whom at that time was the poet Dante, took courage, and 
from his advice and prudence, caused the people to rise for the preservation 
of order, and being joined by many from the country, they compelled the 
leaders of both parties to lay aside their arms, and banished Corso Donati, 
with many of the Neri. And as an evidence of the impartiality of their 
motives, they also banished many of the Bianchi, who, however, soon 
afterwards, under pretence of some justifiable cause, returned. 


The Pope sends Charles of Valois as Conciliator (1301 a.d.) 


Corso and his friends, thinking the pope favourable to their party, went to 
Rome, and laid their grievances before him, having previously forwarded a 
statement of them in writing. Charles of Valois, brother of the king of 
France, was then at the papal court, having been called into Italy by the 
king of Naples, to go over into Sicily. The pope, therefore, at the earnest 


prayers of the banished Florentines, consented to send Charles to Florence, 
till the season suitable for his going to Sicily should arrive. He therefore 
came, and although the Bianchi, who then governed, were very 
apprehensive, still, as the head of the Guelfs, and appointed by the pope, 
they did not 
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dare to oppose him. He had, however, agreed not to seek to acquire 
sovereign authority over the city, and is said to have pocketed 17,000 
florins to bind the bargain. 


Thus authorised, Charles armed all his friends and followers, which step 
gave the people so strong a suspicion that he designed to rob them of their 
liberty, that each took arms, and kept at his own house, in order to be ready, 
if Charles should make any such attempt. The Cerchi and the leaders of the 
Bianchi faction had acquired universal hatred, by having, whilst at the head 
of the republic, conducted themselves with unbecoming pride ; and this 
induced Corso and the banished of the Nera party to return to Florence, 
knowing well that Charles and the captains of the Parts were favourable to 
them. And whilst the citizens, for fear of Charles, kept themselves in arms, 
Corso, with all the banished, and followed by many others, entered 
Florence without the least impediment. And although Veri de Cerchi was 
advised to oppose him, he refused to do so, saying that he wished the 
people of Florence, against whom he came, should punish him. However 
the contrary happened, for he was welcomed, not punished by them ; and it 
behooved Veri to save himself by flight. 


Corso, having forced the Pinti Gate, assembled his party at San Pietro 
Maggiore, near his own house, where, having drawn together a great 
number of friends and people desirous of change, he set at liberty all who 
had been imprisoned for offences, whether against the state or against 
individuals. He compelled the existing seigniory to withdraw privately to 
their own houses, elected a new one from the people of the Nera party, and 


for five days plundered the leaders of the Bianchi. The Cerchi and the other 
heads of their faction, finding Charles opposed to them, and the greater part 
of the people their enemies, withdrew from the city, and retired to their 
strongholds. And although at first they would not listen to the advice of the 
pope, they were now compelled to turn to him for assistance, declaring that 
instead of uniting the city, Charles had caused greater disunion than before. 
The pope again sent Matteo d’ Acquasparta, his legate, who made peace 
between the Cerchi and the Donati, and strengthened it with marriages and 
new betrothals. But wishing that the Bianchi should participate in the 
employments of the government, to which the Neri who were then at the 
head of it would not consent, he withdrew, with no more satisfaction nor 
less enraged than on the former occasion, and left the city interdicted for 
disobedience. 


Both parties remained in Florence, and were equally discontented, the Neri 
from seeing their enemies at hand, and apprehending the loss of their 
power, and the Bianchi from finding themselves without either honour or 
authority ; and to these natural causes of animosity new injuries were 
added. Niccolo de’ Cerchi, with many of his friends, went to his estates, and 
being arrived at the bridge of Affrico, was attacked by Simone, son of 
Corso Donati. The contest was obstinate, and on each side had a sorrowful 
conclusion; for Niccolo was slain, and Simone was so severely wounded 
that he died on the following night. 


This event again disturbed the entire city ; and although the Neri were most 
to blame, they were defended by those who were at the head of affairs ; and 
before sentence was delivered, a conspiracy of the Bianchi with Piero 
Ferrante, one of the barons who had accompanied Charles, was discovered, 
by whose assistance they sought to be replaced in the government. The 
matter became known by letters addressed to him by the Cerchi, although 
some were of the opinion that they were not genuine, but written and pre- 
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tended to be found by the Donati, to abate the infamy which their party had 
acquired by the death of Niccolo. The whole of the Cerchi were however 
banished with their followers of the Bianca party, of whom was Dante the 
poet, their property was confiscated, and their nouses were pulled down. 
Dante was at Siena at the time of the pretended conspiracy. It was decreed 
that if he ever returned to his native city he should be burned alive. Another 
of the banished was Ser Petracco di Parenzo dall’ Incisa, whose son 
Francesco Petrarch saw the light in exiled Charles, having effected the 
purpose of his coming, left the city, and returned to the pope to pursue his 
enterprise against Sicily, in which he was neither wiser nor more fortunate 
than he had been at Florence ; so that with disgrace and the loss of many of 
his followers, he withdrew to France. 


Cv * 


CHAPTER V 


THE FREE CITIES AND THE EMPIRE 


[1300-1350 a.d.] 


From the middle of the twelfth century we have seen nearly all the towns of 
northern Italy shake off the imperial yoke. Towards the end of the thirteenth 
the emperor Rudolf, instead of disputing their independence, offered to sell 
it to them for money. In the franchised communes there could no longer be 
any pretension to enslave fellow-citizens, but one could be made of 
governing them. Riches became a title for taking part in authority, by reason 
of the greater interest which the rich had in the preservation and order of 
society. It may be seen that a right derived from wealth is less extended than 
one derived from landed property. But in towns there could hardly be 
landed property properly so called. One could occupy a house, but not have 
those lands which, by their extent, position, and the number of men 
cultivating them, give power to their possessor. 


Moreover, the privileged classes in towns distinguished themselves from 
those in the country by the moderation of their pretensions. The latter were 
always seen on horseback, clothed in armour, helmets on their heads, and 
bearing arms whose use they reserved to themselves. They always recalled 
the fact that their right was founded on their force and valiance. In towns 
this apparel could have no use ; riches would bring clients, and seduction 
gain friends. Little by little the exercise of authority, in so far as it was 
prolonged, happy, and met with favour, became a right to new marks of 
confidence, these being the supposed debt of those governed to those 
governing, and also supposed in the latter an increase of experience, a 
transmission of knowledge, of good rules, and a just ambition to make a 
name illustrious. 


The success of some lords had excited the ambition of all. But in the large 
towns the mass of the population opposed a strong resistance to them. 


Milan obliged its patricians to be content with a part of the magistrature. 
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After having excited general indignation by taking every office, the 
Milanese nobles saw themselves reduced to signing a treaty with the 
plebeians by which the latter were admitted to an equal share in all public 
functions, from an ambassador’s charge to that of public trumpeter. The 
prouder ones retired to their castles and revenged themselves for their 
nullity by devastating the country. But even these devastations augmented 
the strength of the towns — that is, their population. The inhabitants, 
dispersed in a country open to ravages from the lords, ran to seek shelter for 
their families or goods in a walled city. Lordly feudal tyranny peopled the 
towns where so much resentment fermented against it and where increased 
industry and riches finally furnished the people the means of crushing these 
small tyrants. 


When the translation of the holy see to Avignon left Rome to herself, the 
tocsin of the Capitol obliged the barons to leave their fortified retreats to 
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come and humiliate themselves before the popular tribune, and history 
shows us the Savelli, Frangipani, Colonna, and Orsini, standing with bare 
heads, in a submissive attitude, subscribing tremblingly to an oath of 
fidelity to the ” law of good estate ” in the hands of an innkeeper. Their 
palaces were no longer their refuges, their excess had no more the privilege 
of impunity. An attempt to revolt forced them to hear their condemnation as 
though they were the lowest criminals and to receive the pardon more 
humiliating still. In the greater part of the republics where war demanded a 
leader, but where abuse of power had made all the native nobles hateful, the 
rival factions called on a foreign magistrate to govern Rome, demanded a 
head from Bologna and Venice furnished one to Padua, Pisa, and Milan. 


In those states where an unfertile soil tempted but a small part of the 
population to agriculture, and offered no great means of power to territorial 
lords, these latter saw their influence decrease in proportion as other 
fortunes rose by means of commerce. They had, however, to maintain 
themselves, the resources of the military service and, above all, the faction. 
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This was the condition of the nobles of Genoa, Pisa, and Florence. When 
they tried violently to reseize the power, they were suppressed and 
punished. Their fortresses were razed, and hatred against them was carried 
to an injustice by depriving them of rights which were common to all. 


It was in these commercial towns that the citizens, rapidly enriched by 
fortunate enterprise, began to compare themselves with those ancient 
possessors of privileges and to claim a share. A nobility sprang up of quite 


different origin from the first, which disputed its authority, but was 
disposed, like the other, to retain and abuse it. It is seen that the influence of 
the privileged classes was modified according to circumstances. Lords 
established in Italy by right of conquest ceased at the time of the invasion of 
the Goths and other foreigners to be rulers, and were no more than powerful 
vassals when regular monarchies arose. 


When the commons were freed from the domination of the emperors, the 
feudal lords retained their power where they had sufficient land to preserve 
their pre-eminence. They shared or lost it from that or other causes, 
particularly from commerce, which brought other means of power to life 
which rivalled theirs. When these two kinds of nobles ceased to be rivals, 
they agreed in order to rule. The hatred of the people against the nobles 
hurried towns under the yoke of some of these powerful men, who had 
made it believed that they sincerely took the popular side. That is what cost 
the republic of Milan her proud liberty. In Genoa some ambitious nobles 
took the same means to preserve influence. The Dorias and Spinolas 
contracted an alliance with the people, and aided with feigned zeal in the 
introduction of democratic forms into the government. Other republics fell 
into an excess of distrust. Injustice nourished hatreds and deprived the state 
of its most illustrious citizens.* 


A Doge of Venice 


AN EMPEROR ONCE MORE IN ITALY 


On the 25th of November, 1308, the diet of Germany named Henry VII of 
Luxemburg as successor to Albert of Austria ; and this election suddenly 
brought Italy back to the same struggle for her independence which she had 


Nebuchadrezzar (Nabu-kudur-usur, i.e. ” Nabu protect the crown “) shortly 
after the victory of the Egyptians, which decided the fate of Syria for the 
time being; and leaving his generals to follow up the victory, he had to 
return to Babylon in hot haste to assume the royal dignity that awaited him. 
There he received the crown at the hands of the great nobles without 
encountering any obsta-*/ cles, and for the long period of his glorious 
reign, which lasted forty-two years (604-562) he guided the destinies of his 
countrjs extended and strengthened its borders, and thus made Babylonia a 
great power, and Babylon one of the most splendid and illustrious cities of 
ancient times. If we further take into consideration that it was he who 
likewise conquered Syria for Babylonia, we cannot but acknowledge his 
claim to be counted the first ruler who entered upon the full possession of 
Assyria and consolidated it. 


Amid all the many and sometimes detailed inscriptions of Nebuchadrezzar 
which have been found in the ruins of Babylon and other cities, not one 
contains any account of his campaigns ; but from a passage in the preamble 
of the great inscription of the kingdom, we see that in spite of his preference 
for building and other peaceful labours he was a mighty warrior. It runs : ” 
Under his mighty protection (i.e. that of the god Marduk) I have passed 
through far countries, distant mountains, from the upper sea even to the 
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lower sea {i.e. probably from the Gulf of Issus to the month of the Nile) far- 
reaching ways, closed paths where my step was stayed and ray foot could 
not stand, a road of hardships, a Avay of thirst ; the disobedient I subdued 
and took the adversaries captive, the land I guided aright, the people I 
caused to be seized ; 1 carried away the bad and the good among them, 
silver and gold and precious stones, copper, palm wood and cedar wood, 
whatsoever was costly, in gorgeous abundance ; the products of the 
mountains and that which the sea yielded, brought I as a gift of great 
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so heroically supported against the two Fredericks. From the death of the 
second Frederick, fifty-eight years had passed since she had seen an 
emperor. Rudolf of Habsburg, Adolphus of Nassau, and Albert of Austria 
had too much to do in Germany to occup}^ themselves with this constantly 
agitated country, where they could demand obedience only with arms in 
their hands. Henry VII was a brave, wise, and just prince ; but he was 
neither rich nor powerful. He secured to his son, by marriage, the crown of 
Bohemia, which had excited some jealousy among the Germans ; and he 
believed it would be expedient, in order to avoid all quarrel in the empire, 
to quit it for some time. To flatter the national vanity, he determined on an 
expedition to Italy. 


Henry, himself a Belgian, had no power but in Belgium and the provinces 
adjoining France. From Luxemburg he went through the county of 
Burgundy to Lausanne. Here he received, in the summer of 1310, the 
ambassadors of the Italian states, who came to do him homage. He entered 
Piedmont, by Mont Cenis, towards the end of September, accompanied by 
only two thousand cavalry, the greater part of whom were Belgians, Franc- 
Comtois, or Savoyards. This force would have been wholly insufficient to 
subdue Italy ; but Henry VII presented himself there as the supporter of just 
rights, of order, and, to a certain degree, of liberty. 


The lords of all Lombardy and Piedmont came to present themselves to 
Henry ; some at Turin, others at Asti. He received them with kindness, but 
declared his determination to establish legal order, such as had been settled 
by the Peace of Constance, in all the cities of the empire ; and to name in 
each an imperial vicar, who should govern in concert with the municipal 
magistrates. Philippone di Langusco, at Pavia ; Simon da Colobiano, at 
Vercelli; William Brusato, at Novara ; Antonio Fisiraga, at Lodi, in 
obedience to this intimation, laid down the sovereign power. At the same 
time, Henry everywhere recalled the exiles, without distinction of party ; at 
Como and Mantua, the Ghibellines ; at Brescia and Piacenza, the Guelfs ; 
leaving out, however, the exiles of Verona, a powerful city, which he did not 
visit, and which was governed by Can’ Grande della Scala, the most able 


Ghibelline captain in Italy, the best soldier, the best politician, and the 
person whose services and attachment the emperor most valued. The rich 
and populous city of Milan required also to be treated with address and 
consideration. The archbishop Otto Visconti had retained the principal 
authority in his hands to a very advanced age. But long previously to his 
death, which took place in 1295, he had transferred to his nephew, Matteo 


Visconti, the title of captain of the people, and had accustomed the 
Milanese to consider him as his lieutenant and successor. Matteo did, in 
fact, govern after him, and with almost despotic power, from 1295 to 1302. 
He was also named lord of several other cities of Lombardy ; at the same 
time he strengthened his family by many rich alliances. But Visconti had 
not the art to conciliate either the remains of national pride, or the love 
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of liberty which still subsisted among his subjects, or the jealousy of the 
other princes of Lombardy. A league to give the preponderance to the Guelf 
party in this province was formed by Alberto Scotto, lord of Piacenza, and 
by Ghiberto da Correggio, lord of Parma; they forced the Visconti to quit 
Milan, in 1302, and installed in their place Guido della Torre and his family, 
who had been exiles twenty-five years. When Henry VII presented himself 
before Milan, he found it governed by Guido della Torre and the Guelfs. 
Matteo Visconti and the Ghibellines were exiled. Henry exacted their recall; 
he was crowned in the church of St. Ambrose, on the (3th of January, 1311, 
and afterwards asked of the city a gratuity for his army of one hundred 
thousand florins. Till then the Italians had seen in the monarch only a just 
and impartial pacificator ; but when he demanded money, the different 
parties united against him. 


MILAN SEDITIONS; GENOA AND VENICE AT WAR 


A violent sedition broke forth at Milan. The Delia Torres and the Guelfs 
were forced to leave that city. Matteo Visconti and the Ghibellines were 
recalled, and the former restored to absolute power. The Guelfs, too, in the 
rest of Lombardy, rose and took arms against the emperor. Crema, 
Cremona, Lodi, Brescia, and Como revolted at the same time. Henry 
consumed the greater part of the summer in besieging Brescia, which at 
last, towards the end of September, 1311, he forced to capitulate. He 
granted to that town equitable conditions, impatient as he was to enter 
Tuscany; but, although Lombardy seemed subdued to his power, he left 
more germs of discontent and discord in it than he had found about a year 
before. 


Henry VII arrived with his little army at Genoa, on the 21st of October, 
1311. That powerful republic now maintained at St. Jean d’ Acre, at Pera 
opposite to Constantinople, and at Kaffa in the Black Sea, military and 
mercantile colonies, which made themselves respected for their valour, at 
the same time that they carried on the richest commerce of the 
Mediterranean. Several islands in the Archipelago, amongst others that of 
Chios, had passed in sovereignty to Genoese families. The palaces ‘of 
Genoa, already called the “superb,” were the admiration of travellers. Its 
sanguinary rivalry with Pisa had terminated by securing to the former the 
empire of the Tyr-rhene Sea. From that time Genoa had no other rival than 
Venice. 


An accidental rencounter of the fleets of these two cities in the sea of 
Cyprus lighted up between them, in 1293, a terrible war, which for seven 
years stained the Mediterranean with blood, and consumed immense 
wealth. In 1298, the Genoese admiral Lamba Doria, meeting the Venetian 
commander Andrea Dandolo at Corzuola or Corcyra the Black, at the 
extremity of the Adriatic Gulf, burned sixty-six of his galleys, and took 
eighteen, which he brought into the port of Genoa, with seven thousand 
prisoners, suffering only twelve vessels to escape. The humbled Venetians, 
in the next year, asked and obtained peace. The Genoese, vanquishers in 
turn of the Pisans and Venetians, passed for the bravest, the most 


enterprising, and the most fortunate mariners of all Italy. The government of 
their city was entirely democratic ; but the two chains of mountains which 
extend from Genoa, the one towards Provence, and the other towards 
Tuscany (called by the Italians Le Riviere di Genoa, because the foot of 
these mountains forms the shore of the sea), were covered with the castles 
of the Ligurian nobles ; the peasantry were all dependent on them, and were 
always ready to make war for their 
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liege lords. Four families were pre-eminent for their power and wealth 


the Doria and the Spinola, Ghibellines ; the Grimaldi and the Fieschi, 
Guelfs. These nobles, incensed against each other by hereditary enmity, had 
disturbed the state by so many outrages that the people adopted, with 
respect to them, the same policy as that of the Tuscan republics, and had 
entirely excluded them from the magistracy. On the other hand, they had 
rendered such eminent and frequent services to the republic ; above all, they 
had produced such great naval commanders, that the people, whenever the 
State was in danger, had always recourse to them for the choice of an 
admiral. 


Seduced, by the glory of these chiefs, the people often afterwards shed their 


blood in their private quarrels ; but often, also, wearied by the continual 
disturbances which the nobles excited, they had recourse to foreigners to 
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subdue them to the common law. The people were in a state of irritation 
against the Ligurian nobles, when Henry VII arrived at Genoa, in 1311 ; 
and to oblige them to maintain a peace which they were continually 
breaking, the Genoese conferred on that monarch absolute authority over 
the republic for twenty years. But when the emperor suppressed the 
podesta, and then the abbate or defender of the people, and afterwards 
demanded of the city a gift of sixty thousand florins, the Genoese perceived 
that they needed a government, not only to suppress civil discord, but also 
to protect rights not less precious than peace ; an internal fermentation of 
increasing danger manifested itself ; and Henry was happy to quit Genoa in 
safety, on the 16th of February, 1312, on board a Pisan fleet, which 
transported him with about fifteen hundred cavalry to Tuscany.1 


[a Hunt says’ “Dante tells the feelings which were roused by the coming of 
the king. He seemed to come as God’s vicegerent, to change the fortunes of 
men and bring the exiled home; by the majesty of his presence to bring the 
peace for which the banished poet longed, and to administer to all men 
justice, judgment, and equity.” 
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Henry VII when he entered Italy, was impartial between the Guelfs and 
Ghibellines. He owed his election to the influence of the popes, and he was 
accompanied by cardinal legates, who were to crown him at Rome. He had 
no distrust either of Robert, then king of Naples, the son of Charles II, or of 
the Guelf cities. He had no hereditary affection for the Ghibellines, the 
zealous partisans of a family long extinct. He endeavoured, accordingly, to 
hold the balance fairly between the two parties, and to reconcile them 


wherever he was allowed ; but experience had already taught him that the 
very name of elected emperor had a magic influence on the Italians, either 
to excite the devoted affection of the Ghibellines, or the terror and hatred of 
the Guelfs. It was with the latter that resistance to him had begun in the 
preceding year in Lombardy ; and that revolt had burst forth on all sides 
since his departure. Robert, king of Naples, who assumed the part of 
champion of the Guelf party, already testified an open distrust of him ; and 
Florence, which by its prudence, ability, wealth, and courage was the real 
director of that party, took arms to resist him, refused audience to his 
ambassadors, raised all the Guelfs of Italy against him, and finally 
constrained him to place that city under the ban of the empire. The republic 
of Pisa, on the other hand, whose affection for the Ghibelline party was 
connected with its hopes as well as its recollections, served him with a 
devotion, zeal, and prodigality which he had not met elsewhere. The Pisans 
had sent him, when at Lausanne, a present of sixty thousand florins, to aid 
him on his passage to Italy. They paid his debts at Genoa, and they gave 
him another present when he entered their city ; finally, they placed at his 
disposal thirty galleys and six hundred crossbowmen, who accompanied 
him to Rome, where he received the golden crown of the empire from the 
hands of the pope’s legate, in the church of St. John Lateran, on the 29th of 
June, 1312. The Romans, who had taken arms against him, and had 
received within their walls a Neapolitan garrison, kept their gates shut 
during the ceremony, and would not suffer one of his soldiers to enter the 
city. 


The coronation of the emperor at Rome was the term of service of the 
Germans ; they took no interest afterwards in what was passing, or might be 
done in that country. They were anxious to depart ; and Henry found 
himself at Tivoli, where he passed the summer, almost entirely abandoned 
by his transalpine soldiers. Had the Neapolitan king Robert been bolder, 
Henry would have been in great danger. In the autumn, however, the 
Ghibellines and Bianchi of central Italy rallied round him, and formed a 
formidable army, with which he marched to attack Florence, on the 19th of 
September, 1312. The Florentines, accustomed to leave their defence to 
mercenaries, whose valour was always ready for pay, made small account 
of a military courage which they saw so common among men whom they 
despised ; but no people carried civil courage and firmness in misfortune 


further. Their army was soon infinitely superior in numbers to that of Henry 
; they carried on with perfect calmness their commerce and negotiations, as 
if their enemies had already departed for Germany, but they would not drive 
them out of their territory by giving battle ; they preferred bearing patiently 
their depredations, and waiting till they had worn out their enthusiasm, 
exhausted their finances, and should depart of themselves, which they did 
on the 6th of January, 1313, finding they could obtain no advantage. 


Henry, after giving some months of repose to his army, took the command 
of the militia of Pisa, and made war at their head against Lucca ; at the 
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same time, he solicited from his brother, the archbishop of Treves, a 
German reinforcement, which he obtained in the following month of July. 
On the 5th of August, 1313, Henry VII departed from Pisa, commanding 
twenty-five hundred ultramontane and fifteen hundred Italian cavalry, with 
a proportionate number of infantry. He began his march towards Rome, 
having been informed that Robert, called by the Florentines to their aid, 
advanced with all the forces of the Guelf party to oppose him. The 
declining military reputation of the Neapolitans inspired the Germans with 
little fear, and Robert had but a small number of French cavalry to give 
courage to his army ; but the priests and monks, animated with zeal in 
defence of the ancient Guelf party and the independence of the church, 
seconded him with their prayers, and the report soon spread that they had 
seconded him in another manner and in their own way. The emperor took 
the road of San Miniato to Castel Fioren-tino, arrived at Buon Convento, 
twelve miles beyond Siena, and stopped there to celebrate the festival of St. 
Bartholomew. On the 24th of August, 1313, he received the communion 
from the hands of a Dominican monk, and expired a few hours afterwards. 
It was said the monk had mixed the juice of Napel in the consecrated cup. It 
was said, also, that Henry was already attacked by a malady which he 
concealed. A carbuncle had manifested itself below the knee ; and a cold 


bath, which he took to calm the burning irritation, perhaps occasioned his 
sudden and unexpected death. 


RIVAL EMPERORS; ECCLESIASTICAL DISSENSIONS 


The electors of the empire were not convoked at Frankfort to name a 
successor to Henry VII till ten months after his death. Ten, instead of seven 
princes presented themselves ; two pretenders disputed the electoral rights 
in each of the houses of Saxony, Bohemia, and Brandenburg. The electors, 
divided into two colleges, named simultaneously, on the 19th of October, 
1314, two emperors; the one, Ludwig IV of Bavaria; the other, Frederick III 
of Austria. Their rights appeared equal ; their adherents in Germany were 
also of nearly equal strength ; the sword only could decide ; and war was 
accordingly declared and carried on till the 28th of September, 1322, when 
Frederick was vanquished and made prisoner at Miihldorf. 


The church abstained, while the civil war lasted, from pronounc-ing 
between the two pretenders to the empire. Clement V did not witness their 
double election ; he died on the 20th of April, 1314. It was necessary, two 
years afterwards, to use fraud and violence, to confine the cardinals in 
conclave at Lyons, for the purpose of naming his successor. They at last 
elected the bishop of Avignon. He was a native of Cahors, the devoted 
creature of King Robert of Naples, and took the name of John XXII. He 
was the first who made Avignon, which was his episcopal town, the 
residence of the Roman court, exiled from Italy. He was an intriguer, 
notoriously profligate, scandalously avaricious ; he fancied himself, 
however, a philosopher, and took a part in the quarrel between the realists 
and nominalists; he made himself violent enemies in the schools, on the 
members of which he sometimes inflicted the punishment of death. While 
he used such violence towards his adversaries as heretics, he shook the 
credit of the court of Rome, by being himself accused of heresy. His great 
object was to raise to high temporal power the cardinal Bertrand de Poiet, 
whom he called his nephew, and who was believed to be his son. For that 
purpose he availed himself of the war between the two pretenders to the 
empire, 
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regarded by him as a prolongation of the interregnum, during which he 
asserted all the rights of the emperors devolved on the holy see. He charged 
Cardinal Bertrand to exercise those rights as legate in Lombardy, crush the 
Ghibellines, support the Guelfs, but above all, subdue both to the authority 
of the church and its legate. 


The cardinal Bertrand de Poiet launched his excommunications and 
employed the soldiers whom his father had raised for him in Provence, 
particularly against Matteo Visconti, lord of Milan, one of the most able and 
powerful of the Ghibelline chiefs. Visconti made himself beloved by the 
Milanese, whom he had always treated with consideration. Without being 
virtuous, he had preserved his reputation unstained by crime. His mind was 
enlightened. To a perfect knowledge of mankind, he added quick- 
sightedness, prompt decision, and a certain military glory, heightened by 
that of four sons, his faithful lieutenants, who were all distinguished among 
the brave. The Italians gave him the surname of Great, at a period when, it 
is true, they were prodigal of that epithet. Matteo Visconti, in his war with 
the Lombard Guelfs, took possession of Pavia, Tortona, and Alessandria. 
He besieged, in concert with the Genoese Ghibellines, Robert king of 
Naples, who had shut himself up in Genoa, desirous of making that city the 
fortress of the Guelfs of Lombardy. Visconti compelled the retreat of Philip 
of Valois, who, before he was king, had entered Italy at the solicitation of 
the pope, in 1320. 


The following year he vanquished Raymond de Cardona, a Catalonian, and 
one of the pope’s generals ; he persuaded Frederick of Austria, who had 
sent his brother to aid the pope, to recall his Germans, making him sensible 
it could suit neither of the pretenders to the empire to weaken the 
Ghibellines, who defended in Italy the interests of whoever of the two 
remained conqueror. But, after having made war against the church party 
twenty years, without ever suspecting that he betrayed his faith, for he was 
religious without bigotry, age awakened in him the terrors of superstition ; 


he began to fear that the excommunications of the legate would deprive him 
of salvation ; he abdicated in favour of his eldest son Galeazzo, and died a 
few weeks afterwards, on the 22nd of June, 1322. The remorse and scruples 
of Matteo Visconti had carried trouble and disorder into his own party, and 
gave boldness to that of his adversaries. A violent fermentation at Milan at 
length burst forth; Galeazzo was obliged to fly, and the republic was 
proclaimed anew ; but virtue and patriotism, without which it could not 
subsist, were extinguished ; and after a few weeks Galeazzo was recalled, 
and reinvested with the lordship of Milan. 


The two parties of the Guelfs and Ghibellines, since the death of Henry VII, 
no longer nearly balanced each other in virtue, talents, and patriotism. In the 
beginning of their struggle, there were almost as many republics on one side 
as the other ; and sentiments as pure and a devotion as generous equally 
animated the partisans of the empire and of the church. But, in the 
fourteenth century, the faction of the Ghibellines had become that of 
tyranny — of the Guelfs that of liberty. The former displayed those great 
military and political talents which personal ambition usually develops. In 
the second were to be found, almost exclusively, patriotism, and the 
heroism which sacrifices to it every personal interest. The republic of Pisa 
alone, in Italy, united the love of liberty with the sentiments of the 
Ghibelline party. This republic had been thunderstruck by the death of 
Henry VII at a moment when a career of glory and prosperity seemed to 
open on him. Pisa, exhausted by the prodigious efforts which she had made 
to serve him, was true to her-THE FREE CITIES AND THE EMPIRE 133 
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self, when all the Guelfs of Tuscany rose at once, on the death of Henry, to 
avenge on her the terror which that monarch had inspired. She gave the 
command of her militia to Uguccione da Faggiuola, a noble of the 
mountainous part of Romagna, which, with the March, produced the best 
soldiers in Italy. The Pisans, under the command of Faggiuola, obtained two 
signal advantages over the Guelfs. They took Lucca, on the 14th of June, 
1314, while the Lucchese Guelfs and Ghibellines were engaged in battle in 
the streets of that city ; and, on the 29th of August of the same year, they 
defeated, at Montecatini, the Florentines, commanded by two princes of the 


weight, as a rich tribute into my city of Babylon before his (the god’s) 
face.” And althovigh the different campaigns of which we know are 
distributed over almost the whole of his long reign, we find mention of only 
one short war against Aahmes of Egypt in the thirty-seventh year of it. 


With regard to these wars, most of them aimed at completing the work 
begun at the battle of Carchemish, and more particularly at preventing 
further interference on the part of Egypt, and at banishing her influence 
completely from Babylonian territory, which had now been extended to her 
very frontier. It was probably in the third year after Nebuchadrezzar’s battle 
(therefore in 602 B.C.) that Syria was completely incorporated into the 
Babylonian kingdom, leaving him free to think of displaying his i:)Ower in 
the eyes of Jehoiakim, whom Neku had set up as king in Jerusalem, by 
advancing against him with an army. The desired result promptly followed, 
and from 001 to 599 Jehoiakim became tributary to the king of the 
Chaldeans. In the fourth year, 598, the king of Judah withheld the tribute, 
prol)ably at the instigation of Egypt. When the Babylonians invaded Judah 
(probably at the beginning of 587) Jehoiakim was just dead ; his son 
Jehoiachin (known also as Jeconiah) was besieged at Jerusalem and, seeing 
further resistance useless, surrendered to Nebuchadrezzar. He was carried 
away captive to Babylon with his family and nearly all the princes, 
warriors, masons, and smiths ; but, once there, their lot was no hard one, for 
they were permitted to settle without molestation and to exercise their own 
religion. A great number of them lived thus at Tel-Abib (i.e. “heap of 
ruins”) on the canal Chebar [a canal found near Nippur and now called 
Kabaru] as we know from the chronicles of Ezekiel, who was one of them. 
Jerusahnn was not destroyed, but Jehoiachin’s kinsman, Mattaniah (another 
son of Josiah), was set over the few inhabitants that remained there as a vas- 
sal of Babylonia, under the new name of Zedekiah (595-587). The newly 
installed sovereign was a weak man, who by his own good will would have 
been a loyal vassal ; but ultimately in spite of the warnings of the prophet 
Jeremiah, who fully realised the true state of affairs, he threw in his lot with 
the war party, who relied on the help of Egypt, and rebelled against 
Baljylonia. 


In 589 Psamthek II (Neku’s successor) himself was succeeded by the young 
and warlike Uah-ab-Ra (the Hophra of the Bible and the Apries of the 


house of Naples, and seconded by all the Guelfs of Tuscany and Romagna. 
But the Pisans soon perceived that they were fighting, not for themselves, 
but for the captain whom they had chosen. Almost immediately after his 
victory, he began to exercise an insupportable tyranny over Pisa and Lucca. 
Fearing much more the citizens of these republics than the enemies of the 
states, he, on the slightest suspicion, employed the utmost severity against 
all the most illustrious families. At Lucca, he threw into a dungeon 
Castruccio Castracani, the most distinguished of the Ghibelline nobles, who 
had recently returned to that city with a brilliant reputation, acquired in the 
wars of France and Lombardy. A simultaneous insurrection at Lucca and 
Pisa, on the 10th of April, 1316, delivered these cities from Uguccione da 
Faggiuola and his son.c 


The Pisans put Uguccione’s partisans to death, and gave the government to 
Count Gaddo della Gherardesca. This news arrived at Lucca when the 
Lucchese were tumultuously demanding the liberty of Castruccio. 
Uguccione not daring to oppose the general wish, Castruccio was taken 
from prison and presented to the public loaded with chains. At this 
spectacle the people grew still more furious ; Uguccione was obliged to fly ; 
and the chains being taken off Castruccio, the latter, by a rare good fortune, 
was declared lord of Lucca on the very day which had been destined for his 
death, e 


CASTRUCCIO CASTRACANI 


Castruccio was the scion of a Ghibelline stock, and was devoted to the 
Ghibelline cause ; for four years successively he was freely elected to 
command the Lucchese with almost sovereign power. He knew men and 
how to govern them ; knew what enmities to despise or punish, and what 
friendships to win and retain. As a daring soldier and skilful general he was 
beloved by the troops, for he was not blind to merit and knew how to 
reward it, but cared little about the morality of his followers if they only did 
their duty and quietly submitted to the rigid discipline that he established 
and enforced. No man was more beloved by the people or more generally 
popular with every class of citizen ; they admired his talents and were proud 
of his fame. In 1320 he felt so confident of his position in the public mind 


that he ventured to expel the Avocati, who with about 180 great Guelfic 
families now bid adieu to their country, and then boldly demanded the 
supreme authority ; out of 210 senators there was but one voice against him, 
and the people unanimously confirmed this election. He was therefore a 
legitimate ruler. His economical management of the public revenue was 
exemplary and productive ; he had amassed great treasure, and his system 
of military honours and rewards heightened and improved the warlike spirit 
of the people until it had acquired a more professional character. All the 
neighbouring predaceous chiefs were allured to his standard by the hope of 
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quests, and rough and unscrupulous as they were he made them all bend to 
his discipline. 


Thus jjrepared on every hand to begin that career of ambition to which he 
felt himself more than equal, Matteo Visconti’s proposal was warmly 
received, and Philip of Valois’ expedition with the ready assistance of the 
Guelfic league were together considered an infringement of the general 
peace, or at least a sufficient excuse for retaliation on the part of the 
Ghibellines. Uguccione Faggiuola was dead, a circumstance that heightened 
the anxiety of both Castruccio and the Florentines, particularly the latter, 
whose dread of this veteran chief, blinding them as it did to the dangerous 
ambition of his successor, had never ceased since the disaster of 
Montecatini. 


Such was the state of affairs in April, 1320, when Castruccio Castracani 
with some Pisan auxiliaries suddenly occupying Cappiano, Montefalcone, 
and the bridges of the Gusciano, broke into the Florentine territory carrying 
death and devastation as far as Cerreto Guidi, Vinci, and Empoli ; then, 
getting possession of Santa Maria a Monte by treachery, returned in triumph 
to Lucca. Afterwards, invading Lunigiana and Garfagnana, he dispossessed 
Spinetto Malespina of several places necessary for his own military 
operations and then marched with all his force to aid the siege of Genoa. 
This city still maintained a fierce and bloody struggle with its own exiles 
and the Lombard Ghibellines ; war raged not only round the walls but 
throughout the whole Riviera, or coast district ; it extended to Sicily and 


Naples and involved even more distant countries in its action, so that the 
siege of Troy itself, as Villani d asserts, was hardly equal to it for heroic 
deeds, marvellous exploits, and hard-fought battles by land and water, 
without any cessation either in summer or winter. 


The Florentines determined to prevent a junction that would probably have 
settled the fate of Genoa, therefore made a powerful diversion in the 
Lucchese states which compelled Castruccio to return ere he had joined the 
besiegers ; avoiding an action they retreated to the frontier at Fucecchio 
while the enemy halted in front of Cappiano, both armies remaining nearly 
inactive until the advancing season drove them into winter quarters. To 
make amends for this inglorious campaign, more vigorous measures were 
pursued and an alliance was concluded with the marquis Spinetto 
Malespina, who, although a Ghibelline, had been too much injured by 
Castruccio on account of his friendship for Uguccione not to seize the first 
opportunity of revenge. Florentine troops were despatched to his aid, yet 
Castruccio was not apprehensive of anything in that quarter, but prepared 
with the help of a powerful body of Lombard Ghibellines for a more serious 
struggle on the side of Florence and soon marched to raise the siege of 
Monte Vettolini at the head of sixteen hundred men-at-arms. The 
Florentines, having only half that number, immediately retired and allowed 
him to devastate their territory with impunity for the last twenty days of 
June, after which he retired to chastise the Malespini in Lunigiana. 


Discontent ran high in Florence and the retiring seigniory were much 
censured for their feeble conduct ; the Agubbio faction was still powerful, 
and probably the inconvenience of a fluctuating administration was 
beginning to be felt, as the foreign affairs with a more complex character 
embraced a wider circle ; to remedy this, twelve counsellors, two for each 
sesto under the denomination of ” Buonuomini ” were added to the new 
seigniory, but to continue six months in office instead of two, and without 
whose sanction nothing important could be undertaken. To check also the 
increasing intimacy, and consequent favouritism between citizens and 
foreign officers of state, which 
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led to great abuse, it was decreed that no stranger who brought a kinsman in 
his suite could have a place in the commonwealth, and that until ten years 
from his resignation of office he could not be reelected. Some taxes were 
then reduced, the gold and silver currency reformed, and preparations made 
for a fresh campaign. Azzo of Brescia was appointed captain-general ; one 
hundred and sixteen knights and one hundred and sixty mounted crossbow- 
men were enlisted and under the command of Jacopo da Fontana soon 
checked Castruccio’s incursions so as to protect the line of the Gusciana. 
But Philip of Valois’ expedition had in the meanwhile failed, and in 
Lombardy the Tuscans were defeated at Bardo in the Val-di-Taro, their 
captain the marquis of Cavalcabo was killed, Cremona recaptured, and 
Visconti everywhere victorious. 


In Florence one of the first public measures in 1321 was to complete the 
whole circuit of public walls and strengthen it by flanking towers fifty -five 
feet high at regular intervals of more than one hundred and eighty feet 
apart; a work that was doubtless accelerated by their apprehension of 
Castruccio, which had now taken a more alarming character from some 
recent proceedings at Pistoia. 


This ever-vexed city, harassed by external war and inward troubles, finally 
elected the abbate da Pacciana de’ Tedici, a tool of Castruccio, as their ruler 
; he was a weak intriguing man who, catching at a popular opinion, was 
suddenly floated into power by the stormy multitude without ballast enough 
to steady him. Castruccio made good use of him, and a truce was suddenly 
concluded with that leader against all the influence of Florence, by which, 
according to Villani d (though unnoticed by the anonymous author of the 
Istorie Pistolese’),/ an annual tribute of three thousand florins was to be 
paid by Pistoia. The dread of Castruccio was rapidly and generally 
spreading. 


FLORENCE MENACED 


He fortified Lucca, and prepared to invade Florentine territory. The 
Florentines sent a strong detachment of troops into Lombardy on condition 
that in the following summer the Genoese and other Guelfic powers were to 


attack Lucca on every side and annihilate the rising power of Castruccio. 
Scarcely had an army been assembled for this purpose, when intelligence 
arrived that their principal condottiere, Jacopo di Fontanabuona, had passed 
over with all his following to the enemy ; he had been commissioned to 
make himself master of Buggiano and other places by treachery, but failed, 
and soon after joined Castruccio with two hundred men-at-arms. 


Castruccio with this reinforcement and the possession of his enemy’s 
secrets crossed the Gusciano on the 13th of June, 1323, attacked Fucecchio 
and other places, ravaged the surrounding country, then passed the Arno, 
devastated the territory of San Miniato and Montepopoli with all the vale of 
Elsa, and marched quietly back to Lucca. On July 1st he suddenly 
reappeared in front of Prato, only ten miles from the capital, with six 
hundred men-at- arms and four thousand infantry ; the citizens sent in terror 
to Florence for help, but paralysed by Fontanabuona’s treachery she was 
nearly destitute of regular troops. The citizens however had not quite 
forgotten the use of arms, and their spirit was still high ; the shops were 
immediately closed, a candle was placed at the Prato gate, and every 
individual liable to serve summoned to the ranks ere it burned out, under 
the penalty of losing a limb ; a proclamation being issued to announce that 
all exiles who instantly 
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joined the army would be pardoned and restored to their country. By these 
prompt measures, twenty-five hundred men-at-arms and twenty thousand 
infantry were in the field round Prato on the 2nd of July, only one day after 
Castruccio’s appearance, four thousand of whom were exiles ! 


Castruccio’s rash advance with so small a force might have ended 
disastrously if the Florentines had been well commanded ; but he retired in 
the night and made an unmolested retreat to Serravalle, the discord in the 
Florentine camp, an offset from civil dissension, having saved him. Thus 
ended this singular campaign in which the army scarcely saw an enemy, but 


which brought back danger and revolution to the state. The Florentines now 
added three subalterns {pennoniere) to each urban company, so that the 
whole force became infinitely more flexible and divisible and better 
adapted to real service. 


He soon recommenced his successful incursions, but was generally too 
weak to oppose the united strength of Florence ; the moral effect of his 
character was however very imposing in both states and nothing was too 


San Miniato, Florence 


daring either for his arms or conscience. His Ghibelline allies the Pisans 
were deeply engaged in war with the king of Aragon for the defence of 
Sardinia, which offered him a favourable occasion as he thought of 
becoming their master ; the conspiracy was however discovered ; the 
conspirator Betto or Benedetto Malepra de’ Lanfranchi with many others 
lost his head; all friendship or alliance with Lucca was renounced by Pisa, 
and 10,000 golden florins were offered for the head of Castruccio. About 
two months afterwards he suddenly left his capital at the head of a small 
detachment on the 19th of December, and by the treachery of an inhabitant 
of Fucecchio was admitted at night into the town during a deluge of rain, 
which at first concealed his aggression ; the subsequent struggle was fierce 
and bloody ; a great part of the place was taken, but alarm fires on the 
towers brought strong reinforcements from the neighbouring garrisons ; 
Castruccio held on with desperate resolution against an overwhelming force 
of soldiers and citizens until, wounded, fatigued, and hopeless of success, 
he sullenly retired with the loss of banners and horses, but still unmolested ; 
for the glory of repulsing him was deemed sufficient, and the habitual dread 
of his prowess left no appetite for a second encounter. 


Nothing of importance occurred between Castruccio and the Florentines in 
the following year, for the former was busy with his intrigues against Pisa 
and Pistoia, and the latter employed reducing some petty chieftains in the 


Mugello, but still more seriously on the side of Arezzo where the bishop 
was 
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rapidly gaining ground against the Guelfs. Five hundred men-at-arms were 
engaged in France, and other preparations making for the day of battle 
which the Florentines foresaw must come before Castruccio could be 
arrested in the rapid course of his ambition ; a new confederacy was 
therefore formed in March between Florence, Bologna, Siena, Perugia, 
Orvieto, and Agubbio; with other communities and Guelfic lords, for the 
recovery of Citta di Castello, which was to be effected by a combined army 
of three thousand men-at-arms levied for three years, a great part of which 
was maintained by the Florentines. 


Castruccio meanwhile had moved towards the Pistoian Mountains, and 
repairing the castle of Brandelli, whence there was a view of both Pistoia 
and Florence, called it Bellosguardo and gazed with a longing eye on either 
city. One was only his own in perspective, the other was almost in his grasp 
; and Filippo Tedici, who had driven his uncle from the government of 
Pistoia, and was in treaty with Castruccio and Florence, pretending the 
greatest alarm, demanded assistance of the latter, with whose aid he hoped 
to better his bargain. A body of troops was directly sent under command of 
the podesta, but discovering his object, this officer returned in disgust ; 
upon which he made his terms with Castruccio, and Pistoia was suffered for 
a while to exist as an independent state. Florence had attempted to gain it by 
treachery but failed, and Castruccio, tired of Filippo’s intrigues, offered him 
10,000 florins and his daughter Dialta in marriage for immediate possession 
of the city. This secured Filippo, who before daylight on the 5th of May, 
1325, opened a gate to the Lucchese general ; but the latter distrusting his 
ally would not enter until he had actualty unhinged it, and then took 
possession of the place in the manner of the time by scouring the streets at 
the head of his cavalry and trampling upon all that came in his way. 


The fall of Pistoia was an event of great importance ; equally distant from 
Florence and Lucca and on the confines of both, it formed a rallying-point 
for the armies of either, and its friendship or enmity had considerable 
influence on every operation of the war ; hence the eagerness of Florence at 
all times to preserve her authority there, and hence the general 
consternation when intelligence of its capture arrived at the capital. 


THE FLORENTINE ARMY UNDER RAYMOND OF CARDONA 


She might have bought it for the same price or even less than Castruccio, 
because Filippo felt himself too insecure not to make both friends and 
money by the sacrifice of his country; but failing, either from want of skill 
or perhaps dishonesty in her agents, she repeated her attempts to surprise 
fche place, thus forcing him into the arms of Castruccio, and he poisoned 
his own wife to complete the union. Rumours of this event reached 
Florence while the magistrates were engaged in public festivities on the 
occasion of two foreign officers of state being dubbed knights by the 
republic, and fche banquet was going on in the church of San Piero 
Scheraggio when fche news was confirmed. In a moment the whole 
assembly fell into confusion, the tables were overturned, and every man 
was immediately armed and in his saddle; believing that a part of the town 
might still hold out, a rapid march was made as far as Prato, where hearing 
the whole truth they returned dejected and mortified to Florence. The 
following day brought some consolation in the arrival of Raymond of 
Cardona, who had been sent in the preceding November from Milan on a 
mission to Rome; he had promised to return, but was absolved 
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republican forces. His presence gave new spirit to the people, which was 
increased by the capture of Artimino on the 22nd of May. 


One of the finest armies ever assembled by the republic soon took the field 
at the enormous expense of 3000 florins a day ; the city bells tolled as a 
declaration of war ; the public standard waved over San Piero a Monticelli ; 
the soldati or mercenary troops first moved to Frato, and the eavallate with 
all the mass of civic infantry joined them on the following morning. One of 
the city bells which had been captured at Montale broke while in the act of 
sounding; three weeks before there had been a violent earthquake in 
Florence, and the following evening a broad stream of fiery vapour flared 
over the city. All these circumstances were dwelt upon with anxious and 
gloomy foreboding by numbers of citizens over whose mind the talents 
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and success of Castruccio had gained a superstitious ascendency. The 
cavalry consisted of 500 gentlemen of the highest rank in Florence under 
the name eavallate or men-at-arms on horseback, all magnificently 
equipped and a hundred of them mounted on destrieri, the largest and finest 
war-horses of the time and which few could afford to purchase ; none cost 
less than 150 golden florins [nearly £200 or 11000], yet there were 300 of 
these, natives and strangers, in the Florentine army. Besides the eavallate 
there were 1500 foreign cavalry in the pay of Florence, of whom 800 were 
French and German gentlemen of the highest rank and distinction ; the 
general-in-chief, Raymond of Cardona, a Spanish condottiere, and his 
lieutenant, Borneo of Burgundy, were followed by a troop of 230 Catalan 
and Burgundian cavalry, and lastly there were 450 Gascons, French, 
Flemings, Italians, and men of Provence picked with great care from the 
veteran companies of Masnadieri, and all experienced soldiers. Fifteen 
thousand well-ap- pointed infantry, between citizens and rural troops, 
completed the personal force of this fine army, and 800 canvas pavilions 
and other great tents, with 6000 ronzini and baggage horses attended its 
movements. 


With the exception of 200 Sienese cavalry no allies had yet joined, but 
hostilities commenced on the 17th of June by devastating the Pistoian 


territory up to the gates of the capital, capturing many small places, 
insulting 
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Castruccio, who was in that city, by running for the Palio under its walls, 
and sending him repeated challenges to battle. Castruccio dryly answered 
that it was not the right tinie, and the Florentines marched directly to 
besiege Tizzano, a strong town about seven miles from Pistoia on the road 
to Florence ; there every preparation was apparently made for a regular 
siege, while Cardona on the 9th of July sent his lieutenant Borneo with 500 
picked men towards Fucecchio ; and to engage Castruccio’s attention a 
strong detachment was at the same time directed to alarm Pistoia and the 
surrounding country. Borneo was joined at Fucecchio by 150 Lucchese 
exiles and a numerous infantry, besides some reinforcements from the 
garrisons in Val d’ Arno. Carrying with him a pontoon bridge, apparently the 
first noticed by the early historians of these campaigns, he threw it silently 
over the Gusciana at Rosaiuolo during the night, and the whole division 
crossed that river without being perceived by the garrisons at the bridge of 
Cappiano or Montefalcone, scarcely a mile above and below the point of 
passage. 


RAYMOND TEMPORISES 


On hearing this, Raymond suddenly quitted Tizzana, passed the lofty range 
of Monte Albano, and by nightfall had joined his detachment and invested 
the fortified bridge and fortress of Cappiano. This was an unexpected stroke 
for the Lucchese general, who believed himself safe in that quarter, and 
would appear to have doubted the possibility of so sudden a passage of the 
Gusciana by any soldiers ; so that this operation increased the fame of 
Cardona, the confidence of the league, and the spirit of the Florentines. His 
frontier line being thus broken, Castruccio immediately quitted Pistoia, and 
entering the Val di Nievole threw his army in position amongst the hills 
above Vivinaia, which he endeavoured to strengthen while he pressed for 


Greeks), who sent a fleet to the assistance of the Phoenicians in an attempt 
tliey made to revolt. Tliereupon Nebuchadrezzar marched his troops into 
Syria and set up his headquarters at Riblali, the old headquarters of Neku, 
so as to operate from thence against Zedekiah, Tyre, and Pharaoh. How 
Jeru.salem was besieged (589-587) and destroyed, how in the meantime 
Uali-ab-]{a’s army was vanquished, and how Tyre was then invested (the 
siege lasting thirteen years) and forced to pay tribute, if no more — all these 
events are likewise known to us only from other sources than cuneiform 
inscriptions, and tlie detailed description of them, at least in so far as they 
relate to the downfall of the kingdom of Judah, and thus form a part of (not 
the 
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opening era of) Jewish liistor}-, lies ready to every reader’s liand in the 
books of the Bible of which we have given a brief outline. As for Tyre (after 
the siege) she remained under the rule of her own kings, though as a vassal 
to Babylonia. All the worse was the fate which, in 587, overtook Judah, 
whose hopes had been so cruelly deceived, for not only was the city utterly 
destroyed (see the moving laments in the so-called Book of Lamentations), 
and the king, blinded and fettered, carried away into captivity after seeing 
his sons slain before his face ; but with the exception of the poor, the day 
labourers absolutely necessary for the cultivation of the soil and 'ineyards, 
all who had escaped the previous deportation were carried away by the 
Babylonian king to-the “waters of Babylon” (Psalm 137). 


[While his soldiers were keeping their long and weary station under the 
walls of Tyre, Nebuchadrezzar turned his attention to another important 
matter. Because the people of Judah and Tyre had looked to Egypt for 
assistance, they had given the Babylonian king much trouble. Egypt, 
therefore, must suffer for tliis ; so that she would not feel inclined to repeat 
her action of sending an army to Zedekiah’s aid. A new Egyptian campaign 
was planned. | 


the co-operation of all his friends ; Pisa disregarded this summons in 
consequence of his recent treachery ; but from Lucca, Arezzo, La Marca, 
Romagna, and the Maremma he assembled thirteen hundred men-at-arms 
and a numerous infantry, with which he reinforced all his positions from 
Vivinaia to Porcari, strengthening the latter with additional works and 
troops to secure his communications with Lucca ; and finally cut a trench 
from the hills to the marsh of Bientina which was guarded with the utmost 
solicitude. 


The bridge of Cappiano was taken by Cardona on the 13th of July ; the 
town itself next fell ; two days after, Montefalcone was summoned and 
reduced in eight days, and thus the whole line of the Gusciana was cleared 
of the enemy. This rapid success brought numerous reinforcements from 
Siena, Perugia, Bologna, Agubbio, Grosseto, Montepulciano, Chiusi, Colle, 
San Gimignano, Volterra, San Miniato, Faenza, Imola, Count Battifolle, and 
the exiles from Lucca and Pistoia ; all eager to assist in overwhelming this 
formidable chieftain; so that tin; army had already swelled to 34f>4 nicu-at- 
arms and a proportionate number of infantry. With this immense force 
Cardona advanced, and on the 3rd of August invested the strong fortress of 
Altopascio, which crowns a hill rising from the marshes north of the 
Bientina Lake; the place, although impregnable to an assault, was so 
damaged by the battering engines and so poisoned by heat, sickness, and 
the horrid stench of filthy matter which it was then usual to cast into 
besieged towns, that on hearing of the discomfiture of a Lueeliese 
detachment sent from Pistoia to make a diversion towards Florence it 
immediately surrendered. 
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The capture of this place was succeeded by doubts, discussion, and delay ; 
the troops had become sickly from heats and malaria, and the army propor- 
tionably reduced ; discontent and intrigues were plentiful, and Castruccio, 
quick in the use of corruption, seized the favourable moment to bribe two 
Frenchmen of high rank, but was detected and baffled. Cardona himself, 


although proof against Castruccio’s temptations, was false and ambitious ; 
he had seen Florence in periods of distress repeatedly surrender her 
liberties, and determined by getting her into difficulties to try if he also 
could not be-come her master ; the fall of Altopascio elated him, his 
pockets were rilled and his camp emptied by the bribes of rich citizens who, 
tired of a long campaign and alarmed at increasing sickness, cheerfully 
exchanged their money for leave of absence and the pleasures of the capital. 
The cavalry, being generally composed of these, was reduced along with the 
rest of the army to almost half its original number, and Cardona wished this 
; for his thoughts ran high, and hence his delays, discussions, and repeated 
demands to be invested with the same power in the city that he already 
exercised in the army; in order, as he said, to insure the necessary 
obedience. But finding that the government would not listen to his request, 
he lay idle amongst the Bientina marshes while Castruccio, with the eyes 
and activity of a lynx, strained every nerve to catch him in his toils, and 
succeeded ; so that he who at first neglected the means of victory through 
bad faith, was at last through incapacity unable to save himself from 
destruction. Dissension arose both in the camp and city about the propriety 
of withdrawing the army to a more healthy quarter or boldly pushing on to 
Lucca ; the most cautious advised the former course from a suspicion of the 
general’s views and the state of the troops ; but their opponents prevailed 
both in camp and council, some of them even favouring Cardona’s wildest 
speculations. It was therefore resolved to advance towards Lucca ; but 
instead of cutting through the enemy’s position while he was weak, by a 
direct movement, as might have been effected, a bad unhealthy post was 
occupied on the edge of the Sesto marsh, which decimated the troops while 
it still more augmented the gains of the general. 


A BRILLIANT SKIRMISH 


Castruccio did not fail to profit by this delay, although his army also had 
decreased from want of funds and sickness, and therefore could not long 
maintain its position without reinforcements, but he discovered in that of 
the enemy the seeds of certain victory. By reason, money, and promises he 
had already prevailed on Galeazzo Visconti to send his son with eight 
hundred horse into Tuscany ; and with two hundred more from Passerino, 
lord of Mantua and Modena, he hoped soon to recover his ascendency ; in 


the meanwhile his situation was very precarious, for Cardona by a vigorous 
effort might have cut his line of communication ; the latter, now sensible of 
his errors and probably urged by the general discontent, had actually 
detached a hundred men-at-arms and a body of pioneers to clear a passage 
over the mountain. Castruccio’s outposts soon checked their progress and 
were followed by a stronger body then descending the hill in order of battle 
; skirmishing began, and voluntary reinforcements pushed out unordered 
from the Florentine camp below. It was entirely an encounter of cavalry ; 
the green slopes of the hills were covered with armed and plumed knights, 
the whole scene resembled a tournament rather than a real battle and the 
effect is described as beautiful. Each party was broken four different times 
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and each reuniting in compact order returned unconquered to the charge; 
many lances were shivered, many gentlemen unhorsed, and arms and 
wounded and expiring men lay scattered on the mountain side. The 
Florentines with only half its numbers for three hours sustained and 
repulsed the charges of Castruccio’s chivalry, and might have finally 
prevailed if they had been well supported ; but Cardona in complete order 
of battle looked on inactively, his troops cooped up in a narrow angle of the 
plain below whence they could not move without incurring danger. This did 
not escape Castruccio who therefore pushed boldly on with augmenting 
numbers and, though unhorsed by a German knight, wounded, and some of 
his bravest followers slain, by nightfall had succeeded in driving the enemy 
back to their entrenchments in face of a much superior army. 


Forty men-at-arms were either killed or taken on the side of Florence, and 
many wounded, but all in front ; for the Florentines did not turn, but battled 
proudly and retreated sullenly, more angry with their own commander than 
with the enemy ; they made no prisoners but must have smote well in the 
conflict, for no less than a hundred of their opponents’ horses had galloped 
to the plain with empty saddles from the field of battle. 


THE BATTLE OF ALTOPASCIO 


The trumpets of either host answered each other in defiance until after dark, 
and neither choosing to own a defeat both remained under arms long after 
night set in ; but the Florentines lost their spirit from that day’s fight and no 
longer trusted either in the faith or talents of their general. Castruccio, being 
anxious to keep the Spaniard in his difficult position, directed the governors 
of several towns in the Val di Nievole to entangle him in a fictitious intrigue 
with the expectation of their surrender, and Cardona, thus duped, 
notwithstanding every warning, chose to continue in this state of vain 
inactivity. 


On hearing of Azzo Visconti’s arrival at Lucca with eight hundred men-at- 
arms he took fright and hastily retreated to Altopascio, whilst Castruccio, 
apprehensive of his escape, hurried back to the capital to accelerate the 
march of the Lombards. Visconti was so unwilling to proceed without 
repose or money that it required all the influence of Castruccio’s wife, 
seconded by the blandishments of the most beautiful women in Lucca and 
the payment of 6000 florins, to gain his promise of marching on the 
following morning ; Castruccio then departed, leaving to the women the 
care of keeping the young Milanese chieftain to his engagement. On the 
morning of the 23rd of November the allied army paraded ostentatiously in 
front of Castruccio’s position, with flying colours and sound of many 
trumpets, daring him ap it were to battle, and the latter fearful of losing 
such a moment sent out some troops to amuse them with a prospect of 
victory while he kept his main body in hand awaiting the junction of 
Visconti. This was completed at nine in the morning, when Castruccio was 
seen once more descending from the hills with three-and-twenty hundred 
men-at-arms in majestic movement towards the plain, while the greater part 
of bis infantry remained in the mountain and took no part in the events of 
this day. An advanced squadron of 150 French and Italian gentlemen began 
the fight by a bold charge directly through Visconti’s line ; but the second 
line or main body of Feditori, consisting of seven hundred horsemen under 
Borneo of Burgundy who had been corrupted by Azzo or Castruccio, turned 
when it was time to charge and fled 


ous 
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from the encounter. The whole army, whose confidence was already shaken, 
were confounded and some others began to fly ; but had Raymond promptly 
moved forward to the support of his first line which had charged so 
effectively, the battle might still have been maintained on equal terms ; 
instead of which he remained motionless and added to the general 
consternation. 


Presently the main body of cavalry, scarcely tarrying to exchange a single 
lance-thrust, hurried off in universal confusion, leaving everything to the 
infantry who still maintained their ground with undaunted courage; but 
neither their arms nor discipline was calculated to stand alone against such 
masses of man and steel as came successively upon them, and after an 
obstinate resistance they also were discomfited. The battle lasted but a short 
time, few were killed in the fight but many in the pursuit, for Castruccio 
instantly sent on a detachment to Cappiano, took possession of the bridge 
which had already been abandoned, and cut off all direct means of escape. 
The slaughter was therefore considerable but uncertain ; the prisoners, 
amongst whom were Raymond of Cardona and his son, were numer-the 
carroccio, the martinella, with all the public standards, banners, 


and baggage of the army, were taken ; Cappiano and Montefalcone soon 
capitulated, and Altopascio not many days after. Thus did the tide of fortune 
turn and bear forward Castruccio to prouder hopes and higher dignities. On 
the 27th of September his whole army assembled at Pistoia and was 
reinforced by that garrison, while Castruccio in all the confidence of victory 
dismantled the bridge and forts of Cappiano and Montefalcone, and secure 
in the possession of Pistoia left the rest of his frontier open to the 
Florentines, whose territory he ravaged for nearly seven weeks without 


interruption. Policy and necessity dictated this course, for his funds were 
exhausted, Azzo Visconti was still unsatisfied, and the army in arrears of 
pay ; so that nothing but the plunder of Florentine citizens could supply his 
present necessities. Carmignano was his first conquest ; he then marched to 
Lecore, to Signa, Campi, Brozzi, and Guaracchi ; all were captured or fell a 
prey to flames and plunder ; Peretola, within two miles of Florence, be- 
came for a while his headquarters, while from the Arno to the mountains he 
ravaged all the plain, a plain covered, then as now, but more richly, with 
magnificent villas and beautiful gardens, the delight of the citizens and the 
admiration of the world. All was destroyed. The wealth was plundered, the 
monuments of then reviving art were carried away and reserved for the 
conqueror’s triumph. Games were celebrated and races run on the very spot 
time out of mind reserved by the Florentines for their public spectacles. A 
course of horsemen began the sports ; that of footmen followed ; and 
afterwards, to make the insult still more disgusting, 
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a bevy of common prostitutes ran together in mockery, deriding the 
impotence of the Florentines, not one of whom had the courage to come 
forth and check these insulting spectacles. Yet the city was full of troops, 
and thousands had escaped from the fight, but the star of Castruccio shed its 
influence over them ; their spirit was subdued, their courage wasted, and 
distrust of those great families whose kinsmen were prisoners to Castruccio, 
lest they should treat with him secretly, completely distracted their 
judgment. After another course of devastation the invaders reassembled on 
the 26th of October and repeated their insults to please Azzo Visconti, who 
thus revenged a similar proceeding of the Florentine auxiliaries, not long 
before, under the walls of Milan. 


Castruccio next occupied Signa, as it gave him command of the Arno at this 
point with a free entrance into the Val di Pesa and all the southern country ; 
he therefore reinforced and strengthened it, coined silver money there with 
the imperial image as an act of high sovereignty, and passed them current 
under the name of Castruccini. 


CASTRUCCIO ADDS INSULT TO INJURY 


Florence was during this time in a painful state of suspicion and dismay; all 
the prisoners’ kinsmen were regarded with distrust and deprived of office 
both within and without the city; half the Contado was a desert, its starving 
inhabitants huddled together in the capital where a widespreading mortality 
was the natural consequence. Deaths were so frequent that the public crier, 
whose business it was to proclaim the decease of a citizen according to 
ancient custom, was prohibited from exercising his calling during the 
continuance of the malady. Every precaution was adopted to secure the city; 
the walls were strengthened, San Miniato a Monte was fortified, and even 
the citadel of Fiesole repaired from mere apprehension of Castruccio, who 
threatened to restore it and beleaguer Florence ; and this he probably would 
have done had not the bishop of Arezzo and the Ubaldini from incipient 
jealousy refused to lend their assistance. Fearful of internal war, all exiles 
but the regular Escettati of 1311 were restored to their country on payment 
of a trifling impost ; assistance was demanded from King Robert and the 
allies, but with little success, for through terror of Castruccio only Colle and 
San Miniato Tedesco answered the call. King Robert afterwards sent some 
trifling aid ; but still Florence did not despair, and a bold attempt was made 
to cut off Castruccio’s whole army in a pass of the Val di Marina near 
Calenzano. New taxes were imposed to the annual amount of 180,000 
florins beyond the ordinary revenue ; levies were made in Mantua and in 
Germany ; Monte Buoni and other important posts were fortified to protect 
the district ; yet in the middle of all this danger two hundred cavalry were 
magnanimously despatched to Bologna, which was sorely pressed, and its 
army soon after defeated at Monteveglio by Passerino lord of Mantua, with 
the assistance of Azzo Visconti and his followers, fresh from their Tuscan 
victories. 


But this Milanese chief, ere he finally quitted Tuscany, offered a parting 
insult to Florence by holding public games in the very bed of the Arno. He 
then returned with 25,000 florins as his share of the general plunder, while 
Castruccio, loaded with prisoners and booty, resolved to enter his capital in 
triumph like a Roman conqueror. 


The fame of this event attracted a crowd of spectators from all parts of Italy, 
eager to witness the revival of an ancient ceremony but more eager 
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to behold a hero whose reputation had already become familiar to the 
world. On the 10th of November, being the festival of St. Martin, 
Castruccio made this triumphal entry into Lucca ; not in a car, but on a 
magnificent courser, and at some distance from the gates a solemn 
procession of the clergy, nobility, and almost all the women of exalted rank 
in the city received him like a royal personage. At the head of his 
procession were the prisoners of least note with uncovered heads, and arms 
crossed upon the breast, stooping as it were in humble supplication for the 
mercy of their emperor ; next came the Florentine carroccio rolling heavily 
along, drawn by the same oxen and decked with the same trappings they 
had borne in the field, and overhung by the reversed and now degraded 
standard of that republic. Then followed other Florentine banners, those of 
the Guelf party and the kings of Naples, with flags and pennons of inferior 
note, and various communities, all trailing in the dirt and as it were 
sweeping the path of the conqueror. Immediately after this mortifying 
spectacle walked the same chiefs who had so often borne these flags to 
victory. Here Raymond of Cardona also had full leisure to contemplate the 
effects of his own dishonesty; and the gallant Urlimbach, a German knight 
who had unhorsed Castruccio, could also muse on the instability of fortune, 
as despoiled of arms and spurs he swelled the train of the victor. A 
multitude of noble captives followed in this insulting procession, which was 
closed by Castruccio and his legions in all the pride and insolence of 
victory. But nothing mortified the prisoners so much as being compelled to 


bear large waxen torches as offerings to St. Martin, the tutelar saint of 
Lucca and dear to her troops because of the Bacchanalian license usual at 
his festival on pretence of tasting the various flavours of the new-made 
wines, and because the saint himself had once been a soldier. 


FLORENCE IN DESPAIR CALLS ON THE DUKE OF CALABRIA 


Thus bearded at their very gates, insulted, ridiculed, the country a desert, 
Signa occupied by the enemy, Prato at his mercy, Montemurlo still 
unsuccoured and ready to fall, the Bolognese army, their only bulwark 
against Lombardy, defeated, their best chieftains prisoners, their army 
diminished, their expenses increased, their allies daunted, death raging 
within the city and destruction without, all things adverse to them, and 
fortune courting their enemies — under such a pressure the people at last 
gave way, and despair once more compelled them to a temporary surrender 
of their independence. Charles duke of Calabria was therefore, and perhaps 
not unexpectedly, offered the lordship of Florence for ten years on certain 
conditions. 


It was decreed that the prince should remain for thirty months consecu- 
tively within the Florentine state, or at war in the enemy’s dominions, and 
the three succeeding summer months in addition should hostilities continue. 
That in time of war he was to maintain one thousand transalpine cavalry 
and have an annual allowance from the republic of 200,000 golden florins ; 
half that sum in peace, with the obligation of maintaining only 450 men-at- 
arms. If in time of peace the duke wished to be absent, he was bound to 
appoint a lieutenant of the blood royal or of some other great and powerful 
family ; also to nominate a vicar for the administration of justice, who was 
not to alter any part of the government, but on the contrary defend and 
maintain the priors and gonfalonier, the executor of the ordinances of 
justice, and the sixteen chiefs of companies. This decree, which passed on 
the 23rd of December, 1325, was despatched with a solemn embassy to 
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Naples and finished the transactions of that unfortunate year, whicu began 
so brightly for the Florentines. 


Until the dictator’s arrival Florence gave the chief command of her army to 
Pierre de Narsi, a French knight of exalted rank who was made prisoner at 
Altopascio ; he had just been ransomed, and smarting under the indignity of 
Castruccio’s triumph sought revenge and distinction ere he was compelled 
to relinquish his brief and hazardous dignity. Not being able to save 
Montemurlo which, after a courageous resistance, honourably capitulated 
on the 8th of January, he exerted himself less worthily by trying to raise 
insurrections at Signa and Carmignano, and even attempting the life of 
Castruccio. But his effort came to nothing. 


CHARLES AND HIS ARMY 


The duke of Calabria was detained for some months, but on the 30th of July 
he entered Florence followed by eleven hundred men-at-arms, one hundred 
of whom were knights of the Golden Spur. He was lodged in the podesta’s 
palace from whence the seat of justice was purposely, perhaps derisively 
removed, and formally acknowledged as lord of the Florentine Republic. It 
was the mark of misfortune, the stigma of disgrace ; yet it excited the 
admiration of Italy ; for Italy beheld the Florentine people, masters only of 
a small and not a very fruitful territory, after their repeated misfortunes, 
after so many defeats, such reverses and so much treasure lost — nay, at the 
very 


moment when they seemed to totter on the very brink of ruin, suddenly rise 
in their strength and like a giant refreshed with wine, by the power of their 

Own resources as it were, command the service of so great a prince, and an 

army such as had never before been seen in Florence ! 


There were no less than two thousand men-at-arms assembled, most of 
them belonging to the highest ranks of society, independent of the cardinal 
legate’s court and followers which were far from trilling ; and without 


A fragment at the beginning of which a prayer (°° Thou destroyest my 
enemies and makest my heart to rejoice “) was set down, assigns the above- 
mentioned campaign in Egypt to the year 568 (i.e. the thirty-seventh year of 
the reign). The passage which refers to it, — “Year 37 of Nebuchadrezzar, 
king of (Babylonia to the land of) Misir, {i.e. Egypt) to give a battle, he 
marched and (his troops A-ma)-a-su, the king of Misir assembled and ...” 
leaves no doubt that Aalimes or Amasu is the king here meant, for only the 
year before, in 569, Aahmes had revolted against Uah-ab-Ra and forced 
him to recognise him (Aahmes) as co-regent. He soon afterward became 
sole ruler in Egypt ; and, as such, he died in the year 528, shortl}- before 
the conquest of Egypt by the Persians. Nebuchadrezzar meanwhile 
contented himself with humbling the pride of Egypt, and refrained from 
conquering the country, which even had it been successfully done would 
but have raised difficidties for the Babylonian kingdom to cope with. His 
chief aim, to keep Syria and Palestine clear of Egyptian influence, was 
attained by the campaign. 


Of Nebuchadrezzar’s other military expeditions, the one mentioned 
(Jeremiah xlix. 28-33) against the Bedouins of Kedar and the Arab tribes, 
which had settled to the east of Palestine, leads us again to the borders of 
the Occident. The town of Teredon, at the mouth of the Euphrates, was 
founded at this time as a bulwark against the Bedouins, and by reason of its 
situation became, like Gerrha, on the Persian Gulf, and Thapsacus, Tiphsah, 
on the middle Euphrates, a mercantile station of some importance. Not until 
the time of the New Kingdom of Babylonia did a flourishing trade develop 
along the Euphrates, with Armenia and the east coast of Arabia for its 
extreme poles ; and from the reign of Nebuchadrezzar dates the part played 
by Babylon, his capital, as the greatest emporium of the ancient world, and 
the proverbial meaning which the name of Babylon has retained down to 
our times, to signify the worst aspects (luxury and license) of a capital city. 


From Babylon and the mention of her trade it would be a natural transition 
to the buildings erected by Nebuchadrezzar, if we were not first bound to 
mention the northwest and east, which are of extreme importance from an 
historical point of view, and in wliii-h Nebuchadrezzar took the part of a 
mediator, if no more, between the Jedes and the Lydians. 


reckoning the Florentine chivalry or a single knight of the Guelfic 
confederacy. So vast a development of national resources was the more 
remarkable because at this very time the ancient bank of the Scali and 
Amieri, which had already endured for 120 years with undiminished 
reputation, failed for the enormous sum of 400,000 florins, which being for 
the most part due in the city of Florence shook the republic to its centre and, 
excepting bloodshed, was considered equally ruinous with the battle of 
Altopascio itself. 


The several contingents of the Guelfic league were afterwards summoned, 
and increased this fine army to 3450 men-at-arms besides the Florentine 
cavallate, never less than five hundred men, and a selection of some of the 
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best and bravest infantry in Tuscany. Sixty thousand florins were 
immediately raised by a partiaf and extraordinary tax on the richest citizens, 
and every diligence was used by the Florentines to insure success ; yet this 
great army remained entirely passive, and they had the mortification to see 
their time and treasure idly wasted by him to whom they had surrendered 
their liberties in the expectation of a very different result. Seeing that 
nothing was to be expected from him, the Florentines contented themselves 
with fortifying Signa and the opposite town of Gangalandi in order to 
protect the agricultural labourers, and then quietly awaited the movements 
of both their masters. Castruccio had already driven Spinetto Malaspina 
from his dominions in Lunigiana and compelled him to take refuge with the 
protector of all unfortunate exiles, Cane della Scala ; but the duke of 
Calabria tempted him once more to try his fortune by the invasion of that 


province while he with the Florentine army marched on Pistoia. Both these 
plans were executed and with more hope of success because the towns of 
Mammiano and Gavignana in the mountain of Pistoia had just revolted. 
Castruccio was not much alarmed, and though very ill, reduced both places 
in the middle of a severe winter, baffled the Florentine army which 
attempted in vain to relieve them, and finally compelled it to return in 
disgrace to the capital; then turning suddenly on Spinetto, once more drove 
him into exile. 


Thus failed the first dilatory attempt of this brilliant army, and Florence 
became more desponding than ever ; those that formerly used to tremble at 
the formidable name of Uguccione now acknowledged that he was only a 
sudden and startling noise, but that Castruccio was the thunderbolt itself 
which had stricken and consumed their country. The citizens were now 
utterly distracted and knew not where to turn, such was the confusion and 
so great the waste of men, money, and credit occasioned by his uncommon 
abilities and continual success ; for in the midst of all Castruccio’s good 
fortune he had never, it was said, committed a rash or hazardous act ; every 
event was calculated, few mistakes made, and victory attended him as his 
shadow. 


To prevent the people of Lunigiana from revolting he destroyed all their 
fenced towns and augmented his army with the garrisons ; the works of 
Montale near Pistoia were dismantled, and Montefalcone shared the same 
fate ; for he used to say that those strongholds were the best which could 
make long marches and keep themselves near or distant according as they 
were wanted. The awe which his character impressed on the Guelfic lords 
of Italy caused Robert to be blamed for opposing the inexperience of his 
son to the power of so accomplished a general and exposing the descendant 
of a line of illustrious princes to the disgrace of being killed, defeated, or 
made prisoner by a simple gentleman of Lucca. Such was the ” form and 
pressure of the time ” ! In consequence of this, as was supposed, Charles 
had instructions to tell the Florentines that unless they would consent to 
take eight hundred of his foreign cavalry into the pay of the confederacy he 
must return to Naples. This unexpected demand and infringement of every 
compact, after all their exertions, astonished the citizens ; but there was no 
help and 30,000 florins were added to the 450,000 they had already thrown 


away upon the duke of Calabria, because few of the allies would submit to 
the extortion. Yet this was not all, and, as if to deride their weakness, he at 
the capricious request of the duchess repealed some of their sumptuary 
lawrs, the solemn decrees of the state, to which the citizens held with 
extreme tenacit}r ; and they had the mortification to see their wives and 
daughters in the midst of the country’s misery, when they should rather 
have been clothed in mourning 
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for her slaughtered citizens, puffed up with such excess of vanity as to 
adorn their heads, says Villani,‘ with ” long tresses of white and yellow silk 
instead of hair, which they wore in front ; this decoration, because it 
displeased the Florentines as immodest and unnatural, they had already 
taken from the females and had made laws against it and other disorderly 
ornaments ; but thus the inordinate appetite of women overcame the good 
sense of men.” 


THE GHIBELLINES CALL ON LUDWIG OF BAVARIA 


The Lombard Ghibellines, seeing so formidable a display of Guelfic power 
together with the more intimate union between the church and Naples, in 
spite of Castruccio’s success could not help feeling that their cause was in 
jeopardy, and therefore determined to support it by the imperial power ; 
Parma and Bologna had already given themselves to Rome, the bishop of 
Arezzo was excommunicated and deposed ; and besides Florence and 
Siena, San Miniato, Colle, San Gimignato, and Prato had made Charles 
their lord, the last even in perpetuity. This great extension of power gave the 
house of Anjou command over the greater part of Italy, and therefore no 
time was lost in despatching an embassy to implore the ” Bavarian ” (as 


Lud-wig was called by those who did not wish to be anathematised) to meet 
the Italian Ghibellines or their ambassadors at Trent for the purpose of 
considering the best means of exalting the imperial dignity. 


Until the year 1322 Ludwig of Bavaria had been so occupied in struggling 
for the crown with his rival Frederick of Austria that he had no leisure to 
meddle with the peninsula ; but the decisive battle of Miihldorf, in which 
four thousand men-at-arms were killed in repeated charges on the field, and 
Frederick of Austria was made prisoner, left him at liberty to employ 
himself in foreign politics and turn his attention towards Italy. Pope John 
XXII, whom he informed of the victory at Miihldorf, not having before 
decided on the candidate he meant to support, received the letter of Ludwig 
as his friend, and promised to aid him in the consummation of peace ; but 
when the pontiff heard of the assistance afforded to his worst enemy, the 
excommunicated Galeazzo Visconti, in 1323, and of the Bavarian’s having 
compelled Raymond of Cardona, the papal general, to raise the siege of 
Milan, his anger exceeded all bounds. He insisted that as pope he was the 
only legitimate ruler of the empire during a vacancy, the only judge 
between two competitors ; and until his decision was known no king of the 
Romans could exist ; it was, he said, a grave offence against God, and a 
palpable contempt of the church to have exercised the powers of royalty 
without its 
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sanction, and protected its enemies, especially Galeazzo Visconti and his 
brothers who had been declared heretics by the definitive sentence of a 
competent tribunal. Ludwig was therefore excommunicated, and again 
more solemnly in March, 1324, when he was also declared incapable of 
ever ascending the imperial throne. Frederick while in prison had been 


visited by Ludwig and treated with so much and such unusual generosity 
that he acknowledged him as emperor and was immediately liberated, ever 
after remaining his ally and intimate friend. Germany was then pacified, the 
pope’s intrigues there were all baffled, and the emperor prepared to visit 
Italy, to confirm his imperial dignity by a public coronation, and revenge 
himself on the pontiff. 


In this disposition an invitation from the Italian Ghibellines was peculiarly 
well-timed, especially as Ludwig, weakened by long wars, remained 
without money, and Italy was always considered as an inexhaustible mine 
of treasure by transalpine nations. He therefore repaired to Trent about the 
middle of February where he was met by Azzo and Marco Visconti of 
Milan, Cane della Scala of Verona, Passerino Buonacossi of Mantua, 
Renaldo marquis of Este, the bishop of Arezzo, and ambassadors from 
Frederick of Sicily, Castruccio Castracani, the exiles of Genoa and all the 
other Ghibellines. Here the pope was declared heretical by a considerable 
body of the clergy and solemnly excommunicated, ridiculed, and defied ; 
the imputation was not new, for this ambitious and mercenary pontiff was a 
zealous asserter of his own infallibility, wished to dictate absolutely to the 
church, and had made enemies of large bodies of the clergy — amongst 
others, of the Franciscan or minor friars, who insisted on Christ’s poverty 
and therefore, following his example, condemned all property in churchmen 
as preposterous and unbecoming. These monks had been bold enough to 
denounce John as heretical and excommunicated, upon which he burned 
some of them and deprived others of the little they possessed conforming to 
their own maxims; other causes had made other enemies amongst the 
secular clergy ; so that Ludwig found himself zealously supported by a 
powerful body even in the church, and it was unanimously declared that as 
Christ had no property all priests who had were enemies to his sacred 
poverty. 


SUCCESSES OF COUNT NOVELLO 


A conspiracy against the life of Castruccio failing in its purpose, another 
excommunication of Ludwig and Castruccio, with all their adherents, was 
solemnly pronounced on the great festival of the patron saint of Florence by 


Cardinal Orsini ; and immediately afterwards a noble army of twenty-five 
hundred horse and twelve thousand infantry under Count Novello 
encamped at Signa for three days on purpose to perplex the enemy ; but 
suddenly quitting this, they moved on Fucecchio and, crossing the Gusciana 
by a bridge of boats previously prepared, appeared before Santa Maria a 
Monte. 


This was the strongest fortress in Tuscany, but at that time somewhat 
weakened, because Castruccio had withdrawn a part of its garrison to 
strengthen Carmignano, the supposed object of attack, and had left but five 
hundred veterans with the people’s aid to defend it. Novello stormed and 
took this fortress and gave its people over to indiscriminate slaughter. He 
then attacked Artimino, which Castruccio had fortified so strongly as to 
apprehend no danger in that quarter. But flushed with his late victory, 
Novello at once gave the assault which was renewed for three days 
successively, the 
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last battle continuing without intermission from noon until nightfall ; when, 
all the palisades and one of the gates being burned, the garrison, with the 
fate of Santa Maria before their eyes, surrendered on the 27th of August. 
Count Novello wished to proceed and carry Tizzana and Carmignano in the 
same manner, but Ludwig being now close to Pontremoli, he and his troops 
were ordered back to Florence. 


It was now about thirteen months since the duke of Calabria had entered 
that city with the finest army that its vast resources had ever produced, and 
500,000 florins had been expended on him by the community ; yet, saving 
the capture of Santa Maria and Artimino, nothing had been done ; 
wherefore the people became justly discontented, though compelled to 
suppress their ill-humour from a sense of present danger and the threatening 
progress of the emperor. 


LUDWIG COMES TO ITALY 


Ludwig was crowned at Milan on the 31st of May by the excommunicated 
Aretine prelate, the archbishop of Milan having refused to perform this 
office ; but whether from a delay in the promised supplies accompanied by 
an insolent message from Galeazzo Visconti, as Villain avers, or from the 
complaints of Marco, Lodrisio, and Azzo Visconti against Galeazzo’s 
tyranny, or from suspicion of an attempt to poison the emperor, — as the 
sudden death of Stef ano Visconti after tasting his drink, led others to 
suppose, — it is certain that on the 20th of July Galeazzo’s brothers, 
Lucchino and Giovanni, and his son Azzo were arrested along with that 
prince himself, and closely imprisoned ; the strong castle of Monza being 
given up to Ludwig as the price of the latter’s safety. This revolution was 
effected at the public council of Milan after Visconti’s Ger-man troops had 
been seduced ; an imperial vicar and twenty-four citizens were immediately 
appointed to govern the city thus suddenly restored to apparent 
independence, and 50,000 florins were granted to the emperor. This decided 
conduct pleased the Milanese and Guelfs as much as it alarmed the other 
Lombards, because it was Visconti himself that had brought Ludwig into 
Italy and he was the first to experience that monarch’s ingratitude. 


A diet afterwards assembled near Brescia where several new bishops were 
created and about 200,000 florins collected from the Ghibelline states of 
Lombardy ; Ludwig then crossed the Po near Cremona, and with two 
thousand men-at-arms marched through Parma, passed the mountains 
without any opposition from the papal troops stationed in those parts, and 
halted at Pontremoli on the 1st of September, 1327. Here he was received 
by Castruccio, but refused to sojourn at Lucca until Pisa, which had 
determined to shut her gates upon him, had been reduced. This city was at 
once invested. The siege lasted a month, and the city might have baffled 
Ludwig, but fresh discord, the curse of these licentious republics, caused it 
to be surrendered on condition that neither 
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their own exiles, nor Castruccio, nor any of his people should be admitted 
into the town ; that their form of government should remain inviolate, and 
60,000 florins be paid into the imperial treasury. On the 11th of October 
Ludwig entered Pisa, and three days after, the citizens, of their own accord 
but principally through fear of the populace, destroyed the capitulation and 
admitted both Castruccio and the exiles, while they threw themselves and 
their country on the emperor’s mercy. Justice was well administered, but 
dearly purchased by a contribution of 160,000 florins — enormous at any 
time, but peculiarly so at a moment when the Sardinian War and final loss 
of that province had reduced the whole community to the verge of ruin, and 
when, only a few days before, 5000 florins could not be demanded without 
the danger of revolution ; so badly governed, or so short-sighted and 
capricious were the people. 


CASTRUCCIO GOES TO ROME 


After the settlement of Pisa, Ludwig and Castruccio repaired to Lucca, 
where the more powerful spirit of the latter was made manifest in its 
immediate ascendency and influence over his guest, whose splendid 
reception Castruccio followed up by a present of 50,000 florins ; both chiefs 
then proceeded to Pistoia, from whose heights Castruccio pointed out the 
plain ami towers of Florence, and showed the easy access which the 
possession of the one gave him to the territory of the other. 


Returning to Lucca for the feast of St. Martin, the emperor took that 
opportunity of publicly placing on the head of Castruccio the ducal circle, 
investing him with the states of Lucca, Pistoia, Volterra, and the bishopric 
of Luni, conferring on him the privilege of quartering the royal arms of 
Bavaria with his own, besides an unscrupulous donation of the Pisan towns 
of Serrezzano, Rotina, Montecalvole, and Pietra Cassa. The ceremony of 
receiving the ducal coronet from an emperor’s hands, Castruccio’s great 
power, talents, and influence, and the universal feeling that this title would 


not long continue vain and empty, but become in substance as in name the 
first dukedom in Italy since the time of the ancient Lombards, altogether 
imparted a solemn and imposing character to the transaction which 
increased the apprehensions of every Italian Guelf ; nor was the Ghibelline 
Pisa less anxious or discontented to see four of her walled towns quietly 
made over to Castruccio as a coronation gift — an earnest, as it seemed to 
be, of her own destiny. 


The duke of Calabria, knowing that Castruccio was unwillingly compelled 
to follow Ludwig, who resumed his march towards Rome on the 15th of 
December, also prepared to quit Florence, leaving Philip Sanguineto with a 
thousand men-at-arms as his vicar. At a public feast he took leave of the 
Florentines, promising to return when the kingdom of Naples should be 
safe, and departed on the 27th of December, the same day that Castruccio 
by another road marched from Lucca to join the imperialists. 


Charles governed despotically, like every ruler of that age ; for liberty then 
consisted in the privilege of being eligible to govern and choose governors, 
rather than in being governed well ; and although in doing so he 
tyrannically condemned a citizen of rank who with as much reason as 
insolence opposed the grant of a subsidy to King Robert, thereby proving 
that freedom no longer existed in Florence, yet he made himself a favourite 
with the citizens by great personal urbanity and his endeavours to reconcile 
private feuds, together with considerable liberality and a generally impartial 
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administration of justice. On the other hand, he was unpopular from his 
inactive, un warlike character, and the excessive cost of his maintenance ; 
this, according to Villani, who was employed in auditing the accounts, 
amounted in nine months to 900,000 florins ; but as the greater part was 
circulated within the town, although a highly taxed people necessarily 
worked twice for the same money, it was still accompanied by great activity 
and some outward appearance of prosperity. 


The emperor’s arrival at Viterbo was immediately felt in Rome, where a 
contest had previously arisen between Stefano Colonna seconded by Napo- 
leone Orsini, who adhered to King Robert ; and his own brother Sciarra 
Colonna, Jacobo Savelli, and Tebaldo di Santa Stazio, captains of the 
people ; the first two had been expelled; for Castruccio’s arts and Ghibelline 
ducats had been long at work in that factious city which the pontiff’s 
absence at Avignon left in a state of continual agitation. It was generally 
governed by an oligarchy headed by the pope’s ministers and those of the 
king of Naples ; by the Colonnas, Savelli, and Orsini; with occasional 
bursts of the most furious democracy ; the senator administered justice ; a 
council of fifty-two members nominally formed the government and was 
presided over by the prefect of Rome, two or three captains of the people 
along with the senator being elected by the pojoular voice. The Ghibelline 
chiefs sent privately to Ludwig, desiring that no heed should be given to the 
Roman ambassadors, who wished to settle the terms on which he was to be 
received, but that he should march directly to Rome ; with this hint 
Castruccio, who was appointed to answer the embassy, immediately ordered 
the trumpets to sound to horse, saying courteously, ” This is the emperor’s 
answer.” These messengers were detained, and Ludwig, suddenly appearing 
before the city, surprised the disaffected, confirmed the doubtful, and gave 
spirit to his adherents. He was crowned on the 16th of January, 1328. 


During these transactions Benedetto da Orvieto, the duke of Calabria’s 
judicial vicar, arrived at Florence, where the citizens still found resources to 
complete the walls south of the Arno and erect the present Roman gate so 
as to secure that quarter of the town, which had been endangered by 
Castruccio’s late inroads on the Val di Greve. Neither was the duke’s 
lieutenant Philip Sanguineto inclined to sleep ; by means of two Guelfic 
citizens of Pistoia, friends of Simone della Tosa, well acquainted with the 
weak points of that city, a plan was laid to surprise it and successfully 
executed. Having accurate measures of the walls and ditches, Sanguineto, 
with six hundred men-at- arms, the two Pistoians, and Simone della Tosa, 
but no other Florentine, repaired by night to Prato ; he was there joined by 
two thousand infantry with the requisite besieging engines, ladders, and 
bridges, and continuing his march arrived under the weakest point of the 
Pistoian capital before daylight. The ditch was frozen hard enough to allow 
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To return to the buildings erected by Nebuchadrezzar, which, up to this time 
form the subject of nearly all the inscriptions discovered, the latter all show 
his character in a favourable light. In all we find evidence of the paternal 
care of a prince zealous for the welfare of his dominions, and of a sincere 
and heartfelt piety which by no means leaves the impression that it is a 
mere form of speech. We can listen to his own words prefixed to his 
account of the buildings he erected and revealing something of his heart. 


“Since the Lord, Marduk, created me, and made fair preparation for my 
birth from the woml), from that time forward, when I was born and created, 
I have visited the holy places of God, and walked in the ways of God. To 
Marduk, my Lord, I prayed ; 1 took up my parable in prayer to him, the 
speech of my heart came (before him) to him 1 s})oke : ‘Eternal, Holly, 
Lord of all things, for the king, whom thou lovest, whose name thou callest 
according to tliy good pleasure, guide his name well, lead (or guard) him in 
a straight path. 1, the prince, who obeyeth thee, am the work of tlly hands, 
thou didst create me, thou didst commit unto me the royal dominion over 
the whole people, according to thy grace, O Lord which thou sendest forth 
upon all. Teach me to love thy august sovereignty, let the fear of thy 
divinity be in my lieart, bestow (upon me) that which is pleasing unto thee, 
thou who preparest my life.” Thereupon the Highest, the Glorious, the first 
among tlie gods, the august Marduk, heard my supplication and accepted 
my prayers, he caused his great majesty to rule favourably, he caused the 
fear of God to abide in my lieart, I fear his majesty.” And the conclusion 
runs: ” Babylon, the capital of the land, I established with the hills of the 
forest. To Marduk, my lord, I prayed and lifted up my hand : ‘Marduk, lord, 
the first of gods, thou mighty prince, thou hast created me, thou hast 
committed to me royal dominion over the multitude of the people, 1 love 
the majesty of thy courts as my precious life. Save thy city of Babylon. I 
have made me no other capital out of all inhabited places. As I love the fear 
of thy divinity and seek thy majesty, so incline graciously to my 
supplication (literally, to the raising of my hands), hear my prayers. I am the 


one man in armour to pass at a time, and thus a hundred men-at-arms 
gained the ramparts, 
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unperceived until the officer of the night visited the guards with his patrol ; 
a short conflict then took place, the officer and patrol were put to death; but 
an alarm was given, the garrison was immediately under arms, and the 
whole city in confusion. 


During this time bridges had been thrown over the ditch and engines set to 
work at the wall which, with the assistance of some friends within, was 
perforated sufficiently to allow of a man-at-arms leading his horse through; 
the assailants were soon united and an obstinate conflict followed with 
various success until broad daylight, when the Florentines succeeded in 
overcoming all opposition, and then, driving their enemy from the strong 
but as yet unfinished citadel, continued the plunder of Pistoia for eight 
successive days. This event was known at Rome only three days afterwards 
and raised Castruccio’s anger against Ludwig for compelling him to leave 
Tuscany. He instantly set off with five hundred horse and a thousand 
crossbowmen, and taking the Maremma road pushed eagerly forward with 
only twelve followers ; after some days, travelling through a very 
dangerous country, Castruccio reached Pisa on the 9th of February, where 
he soon contrived by intrigue and influence to acquire supreme authority — 
a tolerable compensation for the loss of Pistoia. 


CASTRUCCIO’S NEW CONQUEST; HIS SUDDEN DEATH 


While Castruccio was steadying himself in the government of Pisa, 
Sanguineto and the Florentines were in high disputation about putting their 


recent conquests into a proper state of defence ; the former insisting that he 
had done his part in capturing the town, while the citizens maintained that 
the duke was bound to discharge such expenses from his salary. The 
altercation continued and Pistoia remained unvictualled ; but the 
Florentines, having gained some trifling advantages, grew as careless and 
confident as if fortune had never left their arms, while Castruccio hurried on 
his preparations for recapturing the neglected place. Nevertheless the Pisans 
and even his former adherents, now disliking his arbitrary sway, offered 
their city to Ludwig ; he, fearful of alienating Castruccio, referred them to 
the empress, by whom it was accepted and her vicar immediately 
despatched to take the reins of government. Castruccio was not thus to be 
despoiled ; he received the officer respectfully, but scoured the city with his 
horsemen in the manner of the age as a mark of sovereignty ; then 
dismissed the imperial lieutenant loaded with gifts and caused himself to be 
elected and proclaimed absolute lord of Pisa for two years. 


Thus master of new and abundant resources, he lost no time in profiting by 
the disputes at Florence, and immediately invested Pistoia with a thousand 
men-at-arms and numerous infantry; the place was strong, encompassed by 
a double ditch, and defended by Simone della Tosa with a sufficient 
garrison besides many Guelfic citizens. There was a protecting force at 
Prato only ten miles off and within sight of its signals, so that if the town 
had been well provisioned it might have withstood all Castruccio’s efforts 
until sickness compelled him to retreat. This chief, who had remained at 
Pisa to complete his preparations, joined the army on the 30th of May 
bringing strong reinforcements, and surrounded the town with a palisaded 
ditch and lines of circumvallation. Here he resolved to remain ; nor did all 
the Florentine stratagems succeed in turning him from his purpose, not even 
when they collected a formidable army of twenty-six hundred men-at-arms 
and for three days successively defied him to battle, which he constantly 
pretended 
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to accept, while he only strengthened his camp with additional trenches, 
fresh palisades, and wide-branching abbati. 


Seeing no chance of provoking him, the allies changed their position, and 
attacked the strongest point of his entrenchments with as little skill as 
success, instead of cutting off his supplies by Serravalle, which he would 
have been unable to prevent without a battle. 


Sanguineto fell sick and had moreover quarrelled with some of the 
confederate chiefs, so that he deemed it best to retire and make a diversion 
elsewhere, leaving a strong convoy at Prato ready to succour the place when 
a fair occasion offered. On the 28th of July, after delivering another for-mal 
challenge which Castruccio was too sagacious to accept, the confederated 
army drew off towards Prato and thence marched in two divisions, one by 
Signa and the Gusciana to threaten Lucca, the other by the left bank of the 
Arno, which destroyed Pontadera and carried the rampart and Fosso Arnon- 
ico by storm. This was a great canal and breastwork excavated and fortified 
with towers by the Pisans in 1176, both as a national bulwark and an outlet 
for the superfluous waters of the Arno, of which river some have supposed 
it to be one of the three branches mentioned by Strabo. Thus was opened all 
the Pisan territory ; San Casciano and Sansavino soon fell and Pisa saw 
herself insulted at her very gates with perfect impunity. Castruccio 
nevertheless remained immovable ; he calculated on starvation and the 
moral effect of seeing a superior army retire without accomplishing 
anything, and accordingly on the 3rd of August Pistoia surrendered to 
sixteen hundred men-at-arms and the usual force of infantry, in face of an 
army of nearly double these numbers. 


Thus victorious he returned in triumph to Lucca, more powerful, more 
dreaded, and more formidable than before ; none of his important 
enterprises ever failed and Italy had not beheld such a captain for centuries. 
Lord of Pisa, Lucca, Lunigiana, and much of the eastern Riviera of Genoa, 
and mas-ter of three hundred walled towns, he was either courted or 
dreaded by every Italian prince from the emperor downwards. But Florence 
was in terror at his very name ; and Galeazzo Visconti the once powerful 
lord of ha.1 f Lombardy, who had been released by the emperor in the 
preceding March) at Castruccio’s intercession, now served under his 


standard as a private individual. Visconti soon after expired at Pescia from 
the effects of a fever engendered by the labours of the Pistoian siege, and it 
was fatal to more than him : even Castruccio’s hour drew near ; for the 
same fever, the consequence of his personal fatigues, was rapidly 
consuming him also. He feared the emperor’s resentment for the usurpation 
of Pisa and would have made peace with Florence, but was too much 
mistrusted and therefore failed. The malady increased ; he informed those 
about him that he was going to die and that his death would be the signal 
for great revolutions ; then, taking the necessary precautions to insure his 
three sons the quiet succession of his three great cities, and charging them 
to conceal his death until they were secure, he expired on the 3rd of 
September, 1328, in the forty-seventh year of his age and the twelfth of his 
rule over Lucca. 


ESTIMATES OF CASTRUCCIO 


Tegrimi h his biographer says that Castruccio was a cruel avenger of his 
own wrongs ; but as personal vengeance, never justifiable, assumes in 
princes a more sharp and bitter aspect, it would be difficult to say whether 
his conduct 
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to his subjects merited the name of severity or cruelty. With the soldiers he 
was universally popular, and in speaking to them his eloquence and grace of 
manner and diction were wonderfully adapted as well to his own dignity as 
to the mind and feelings of his audience. He would often calm a tumultuous 
soldiery by simply calling them sons, fathers, and brothers, and no army 
ever mutinied under his command. He was first in every danger, first to 
seize the Ladder and mount the wall ; first to swim across a river when 
swelled to a torrent ; first in every individual act of skill and courage, as he 
was first in talent and command ; and he gained the hearts of soldiers by his 


agreeable familiarity with the meanest among them. His great reputation as 
a warrior secured his ascendency in field and council ; and such was his 
soldiers’ confidence that often by his mere name and appearance the fortune 
of battle was restored, fugitives were arrested, and the foe defeated. His 
arrival alone was frequently sufficient to force an enemy from fortified 
places or in-sure their immediate surrender. Whatever were his individual 
sentiments he always consulted his council, composed of the ablest men of 
Lucca, and more especially of those most learned in history ; but when it 
was a pure question of war he sought the opinion of old military men well 
acquainted with the seat of intended hostilities. Uneducated himself, he yet 
delighted in the company and conversation of literary men ; he improved 
and maintained the roads and bridges of his state, had numerous spies, 
amongst them many women, in all parts of the world, and was properly said 
to have the wings of an eagle./ 


” This Castruccio,” says Villani, ” was in person tall, dexterous, and 
handsome ; finely made, not bulky, and of a fair complexion rather 
inclining to paleness ; his hair was light and straight and he bore a very 
gracious aspect. He was a valorous and magnanimous tyrant, wise and 
sagacious, of an anxious and laborious mind and possessing great military 
talents ; was extremely prudent in war and successful in his undertakings. 
He was much feared and reverenced and in his time performed many great 
and remarkable actions. He was a scourge to his fellow-citizens, to the 
Pisans, the Pistoians, the Florentines, and all Tuscany, during the fifteen 
(twelve ?) years in which he held the sovereignty of Lucca. He was very 
cruel in executing and tortur-ing men, ungrateful for good offices rendered 
to him in his necessities, partial to new people and vain of the high station 
to which he had mounted, so that he believed himself lord of Florence and 
king of Tuscany.” 


Although the first warrior of his age, says Pignotti, it is doubted whether he 
was greater in arms than in council ; although he was born and had lived in 
the midst of revolutions, he never shed blood unless when necessity 
demanded it. He was one of those great men who, although ignorant of 
letters himself, knew their value, and esteemed the learned. An encourager 
of useful arts and manufactures, he generously rewarded whoever 
introduced new ones. The monuments of the numerous works of public 


utility which he undertook are still remaining, such as bridges, roads, and 
fortresses. 


He was certainly an extraordinary man, and had the theatre of his actions 
been more extensive, and his means greater, he would have distinguished 
himself equally with any of the celebrated men of antiquity. In the small 
sphere, however, in which he was obliged to act, as a private individual, he 
became one of the most powerful princes of Italy ; since, at his death, he 
possessed Lucca, Pisa, Pistoia, the Lunigiana, a great part of the coast to the 
east of Genoa, and innumerable castles ; and if he had lived longer, in those 
times of revolution and the division of Italy into so many small sovereign- 
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ties, it may be conjectured that his greatness would not have stopped here. 
Henry, his eldest son, was heir to his father’s estates, but not to his father’s 
talents. The power of Lucca terminated with Castruccio, since shortly 
afterwards we see this city offered for sale, bought by a private citizen, and 
the cities and castles which were once occupied by Castruccio retaken by 
the Florentines. Upon the arrival of the emperor, the sovereignty of Pisa, 
and afterwards that of Lucca, were taken away from his sons.e 


DUKE OF CALABRIA DIES : LUDWIG RETIRES 


The death of the formidable and ambitious Castruccio saved Florence from 
the greatest danger which she had yet incurred; and, to complete her good 
fortune, the sovereign she had chosen to oppose Castruccio, the duke of 
Calabria, died also about the same time. He had distinguished himself only 
by his vices, his want of foresight, and his depredations. Ludwig of Bavaria, 
too, ceased to be formidable ; he completed his discredit by his perfidy 
towards those who had been the most devoted to him. Salvestro de’ Gatti, 
lord of Viterbo, had been the first Ghibelline chief to open a fortress to him 


in the states of the church ; Ludwig arrested him and put him to the torture 
to force him to reveal the place where he had concealed his treasure. The 
emperor had rendered himself odious and ridiculous at Rome by the 
puerility of his proceedings against John XXII, and his vain efforts to create 
a schism in the church. Having returned to Tuscany, he deprived the 
children of Castruccio of the sovereignty of Lucca, on the 16th of March, 
1329, and sold it to one of their relatives who, a month afterwards, was 
driven out by a troop of German mercenaries which had abandoned the 
emperor to make war on their own account, that is to say, to live by plunder. 
Ludwig passed the summer of 1329 in Lombardy. Towards the end of the 
autumn he returned to Germany, carrying with him the contempt and 
detestation of the Italians. He had betrayed all who had trusted in him ; and 
completely disorganised the Ghibelline party which had relied on his 
support. 


Florentine Nobleman of the Fourteenth Century 


CAN’ GRANDE DELLA SCALA 


That party had just lost another of their most distinguished chiefs, Can’ 
Grande della Scala. He was the grandson of the first Mastino, whom the 
republic of Verona had chosen for master after the death of Ezzelino, in 
1260. Can’ Grande reigned in that city from 1312 to 1329, with a splendour 
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which no other prince in Italy equalled. Brave and fortunate in war, and 
wise in council, he gained a reputation for generosity, and even probity, to 


which few captains could pretend. Among the Lombard princes, he was the 
first protector of literature and the arts. The best poets, painters, and 
sculptors of Italy, Dante, to whom he offered an asylum, as well as 
Uguccione da Faggiuola, and many other exiles illustrious in war or politics 
were assembled at his court. He aspired to subdue the Veronese and 
Trevisan marches, or what has since been called the Terra Firma of Venice. 
He took possession of Vicenza, and afterwards maintained a long war 
against the republic of Padua, the most powerful in the district, and that 
which had shown the most attachment to the Guelf party and to liberty. But 
Padua gave way to all the excesses of democracy; the people evinced such 
jealousy of all distinction, such inconstancy in their choice, such 
presumption, that the imprudence of the chiefs as well as of the mob drew 
down the greatest disasters on the republic. The Paduans, repeatedly 
defeated by Can’ Grande della Scala from 1314 to 1318, sought protection 
by vesting the power in a single person; and fixed for that purpose on the 
noble house of Carrara, which had long given leaders to the Guelf party. 


The power vested in a single person soon extinguished all the courage and 
virtue that remained ; and on the 10th of September, 1328, Padua submitted 
to Can’ Grande della Scala. The year following he attacked and took 
Treviso, which surrendered on the 6th of July, 1329. He possessed himself 
of Feltre and Cividale soon after. The whole province seemed subjugated to 
his power ; but the conqueror also was subdued. Attacked in his camp with 
a mortal disease, he gave orders on entering Treviso that his couch should 
be carried into the great church, in which, four days afterwards, on the 22nd 
of July, 1329, he expired. He was not more than forty-one years of age ; 
Castruccio was forty-seven at his death. Galeazzo Visconti died at about the 
same age, less than a year before. 


JOHN OF BOHEMIA COMES TO ITALY 


The Ghibelline party, which had produced such great captains, thus saw 
them all disappear at once in the middle of their careers. Passerino de’ 
Bona-cossi, tyrant of Mantua, who belonged to the same party, had been 
assassinated on the 14th of August, 1328, by the Gonzagas, who thus 
avenged an affront offered to the wife of one of them. They took possession 


of the sovereignty of Mantua, and kept it in their family till the eighteenth 
century. Of all the princes who had well received Ludwig of Bavaria in 
Italy, the marquis d’Este was the only one who preserved his power. He was 
lord of Ferrara; and even this prince, though a Guelf by birth, was forced by 
the intrigues of the pope’s legate to join the Ghibellines. 


The Ghibelline party, which had been rendered so formidable by the ability 
of its captains, was now completely disorganised. The Lombards placed no 
confidence in those who remained, they had forgotten liberty and dared no 
longer aspire to it ; but they longed for a prince capable of defending them, 
and who, by his moderation and good faith, could give them hopes of 
peace. They saw none such in Italy ; Germany unexpectedly offered one. 
John, king of Bohemia, the son of Henry VII, arrived at Trent towards the 
end of the year 1330. The memory of his father was rendered dearer to the 
Italians by the comparison of his conduct with that of his successor ; and 
John was calculated to heighten this predilection. He could not submit to 
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the barbarism of Bohemia, and inhabited, in preference, the county of 
Luxemburg, or Paris ; and having acquired a spirit of heroism, by his 
constant reading or listening to the French romances of chivalry, he aspired 
to the glory of being a complete knight. All that could at first sight seduce 
the people was united in him — beauty, valour, dexterity in all corporeal 
exercises, eloquence, an engaging manner. His conduct in France and 
Germany, where he had been by turns warrior and pacificator, was noble. 
He never sought anything for himself; he seemed to be actuated only by the 
love of the general good or glory. 


The Italians, justly disgusted with their own princes, eagerly offered to 
throw themselves into his arms ; the city of Brescia sent deputies to Trent, 
to offer John the sovereignty of their republic. He arrived there, to take 
possession of it, on the 31st of December, 1330. Almost immediately after, 
Bergamo, Cremona, Pavia, Vercelli, and Novara followed the example of 


Brescia. Azzo Visconti himself, son of Galeazzo, who, in 1328, had 
repurchased Milan from Ludwig of Bavaria, could not withstand the 
enthusiasm of his subjects ; he nominally ceded the government to John, 
taking henceforth the title of his vicar only. Parma, Modena, Reggio, and 
lastly Lucca also soon gave themselves to John of Bohemia. John, in all 
these cities, recalled indiscriminately the Guelf and Ghibelline exiles, 
restored peace, and made them at last taste the first-fruits of good 
government. 


The Florentines did not find sufficient strength in the Guelf party to oppose 
the menacing greatness of the king of Bohemia. Robert of Naples was 
become old ; he wanted energy, and his soldiers courage. The republic of 
Bologna, formerly so rich and powerful, had lost its vigour under the 
government of the legate, Bertrand de Poiet; those of Perugia and Siena had 
within themselves few resources, and those few their jealousy of Florence 
prevented their liberally employing. There remained no free cities in 
Lombardy ; and all those in the states of the church, which during the 
preceding century had shown so much spirit, had fallen under the yoke of 
some petty tyrant, who immediately declared for the Ghibelline party. The 
Florentines felt the necessity of silencing their hereditary enmities and their 
ancient repugnances, and of making an alliance with the Lombard 
Ghibellines against John of Bohemia, with the condition that in dividing his 
spoils they should all agree to prevent the aggrandisement of any single 
power, and preserve between themselves an exact equilibrium, in order that 
Italy after their conquests should incur no danger of being subjugated by 
one of them. The treaty of alliance against the king of Bohemia, and the 
partition of the states which he had just acquired in Italy, was signed in the 
month of September, 1332. Cremona was to be given to Visconti ; Parma to 
Mastino della Scala, the nephew and successor of Can’ Grande ; Reggio to 
Gonzaga ; Modena to the marquis d’Este ; and Lucca to the Florentines. 


John did not oppose to this league the resistance that was expected from his 
courage and talents. Of an inconstant character, becoming weary of 
everything, always pursuing something new, thinking only of shining in 
courts and tournaments, he soon regarded all these little Italian 
principalities, of which he had already lost some, as too citizen-like and 
unlordly : he sold every town which had given itself to him, to whatever 


King, the Restorer, who delights thy heart, the zealous ruler, the restorer of 
all thy cities. At thy command, O merciful Marduk, may the house which I 
have built endure to all eternity, may I satisfy myself in its abundance. May 
I come to old age therein, may 1 satisfy myself with my glory, may I 
receive the weighty tribute therein from the kings of all regions of the world 
and from all mankind. From the horizon of the heavens unto the meridian 
and at (?) the rising sun may I have no enemies nor possess any adversaries 
(lit. them that put me in fear). May my posterity bear rule therein over the 
black-headed people to all eternity.’ “ 


Nebuchadrezzar, himself, attached the greatest importance to the restoration 
of the temples of E-sagila and E-zida, as being the most ancient sanctuaries 
of Babylon, and in his briefest inscriptions, the stamp-marks on bricks, 
whether used for the building of these two temples or any other edifice, 
always had added to his title of king, that of restorer of the temples of E- 
sagila and E-zida. Of greater interest to us, however, since we can still 
admire the ruins of it, is a tem[)le which is only briefly referred to in a few 
words in the long inscription, but of which we have a detailed account in 
another, shorter inscription, namely, the Temple of the Seven Spheres of 
Heaven and Earth, which was built in seven stories near (or as a ziggurat of) 
E-zida at Borsippa. 


But although Nebuchadrezzar devoted most thought to his beloved Babylon 
(and to Borsippa) he in nowise neglected other seats of worship of 
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the countiy. The temple of the Sun, at Sippar, the temple of a god as yet 
unidentified, in the city of Baz (Paszitu), the temple of Idi-Anu (the Eye of 
Anu), at Dilbat, the temple of Lugal-Amarda (Marad), E-Anna, the temple 
of Ishtar, at Erech, the temple of the Sun, at Larsa, and the temple of the 
Moon, at Erech, are enumerated one after another as having been rebuilt by 
Nebuchadrezzar. With better right than his father he calls himself on one of 
the Abu-Habba cylinders ” the ruler of Sumer and Accad, who laid the 


noble desired to rule over it ; and he departed for Paris on the 15th of 
October, 1333, leaving Italy in still greater confusion than before. The 
Lombard Ghibellines, confederates of the Florentines, succeeded, before the 
end of the summer of 1335, in taking possession of the cities abandoned by 
the king of Bohemia. Lucca, which alone fell to the share of Florence, was 
defended by a band of German 
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soldiers, who made it the centre of their depredations, and barbarously 
tyrannised over the Lucchese. Mastino della Scala offered to treat for the 
Florentines with the captains who then commanded at Lucca, and he 
succeeded in obtaining the surrender of the town to him, on the 20th of 
December, 1335. As Boon as he became master of it he began to natter 
himself that it would afford him the means of subjugating the rest of 
Tuscany; and, instead of delivering it as he had engaged to the Florentines, 
he sought to renew against them a Ghibelline league jointly with the Pisans 
and all the independent nobles of the Apennines. 


LUCCA A BONE OF CONTENTION 


The Florentines, forced to defend themselves against their ally, who after 
they had contributed to his elevation betrayed them, sought the alliance of 
the Venetians, who also had reason to complain of Mastino. A treaty was 
signed between the two republics on the 21st of June, 1336. The war, to 
which Florence liberally contributed in money, was made only in Lombardy 
and was successful. Padua was taken from Mastino on the 3rd of August, 
1337, and, as that town showed no ardent desire of liberty, it was given in 
sovereignty to the Guelf house of Carrara. The Venetians took possession of 
Treviso, Castel-franco, and Ceneda. It was the first acquisition they had 
made beyond the Lagune, their first establishment on terra firma, which 
henceforward was to min-gle their interests with those of the rest of Italy. 


But their ambition at this moment extended no further. Satisfied themselves, 
and sacrificing their allies, they made peace with Mastino della Scala on the 
18th of December, 1338, without stipulating that the city of Lucca, the 
object of the war, should be given up to the Florentines, for which these had 
contracted a debt of 450,000 florins. The Florentines, successively betrayed 
by all their allies, saw the danger of their position augment daily ; the 
Guelfs lost, one after the other, every supporter of their party ; the vigour of 
the king of Naples, now seventy-five years of age, was gone. The pope, 
John XXII, had died at Avignon, on the 4th of December, 1334; and his 
successor, Benedict XII, like him a Frenchman, neither understood nor took 
any part in the affairs of Italy. A few months previous, on the 17th of 
March, 1334, the cardinal Bertrand de Poiet had been driven by the people 
from Bologna ; and this ambitious legate, 
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no longer supported by the pope his father, had disappeared from the 
political scene. 


But the Bolognese did not long preserve the liberty which they had 
recovered. One of their citizens, named Taddeo de Pepoli, the richest man 
in all Italy, had seduced the German guard which they held in pay, and by 
its aid took possession of the sovereignty of Bologna on the 28th of August, 
1337. He then made alliance with the Ghibellines. The number of the free 
cities on the aid, or at least the sympathy, of which Florence could reckon 
continually diminished. The Genoese, from the commencement of the 


century, had consumed their strength in internal wars between the great 
Guelf and Ghibelline families; as long as they were free, however, the 
Florentines, without any treaty of alliance, regarded them as friendly ; but 
the long-protracted civil wars had disgusted the people with the government 
; they rose on the 23rd of September, 1339, and overthrew it, replacing the 
signoria by a single chief, Boccanera, on whom they conferred the title of 
doge. It might have been feared that they had only given themselves a 
tyrant; but the first doge of Genoa was a friend to liberty ; and the Genoese 
people, having imitated Venice in giving themselves a first officer in the 
state with that title, were not long before they carried the imitation further, 
by seeking to combine liberty with power vested in a single person. In the 
meanwhile Mastino della Scala suffered a Parmesan noble to take from him 
the city of Parma. As from that time he had no further communication with 
Lucca, he offered to sell it to the Florentines. The bargain was concluded in 
the month of August, 1341; but it appeared to the Pisans the signal of their 
own servitude, for it cut off all communication between them and the 
Ghibellines of Lombardy. They immediately advanced their militia into the 
Lucchese states, to prevent the Florentines from taking possession of the 
town ; vanquished them in a great battle, on the 2nd of October, 1341, under 
the walls of Lucca ; and, on the 6th of July following, took possession of 
that city for themselves, c 


A republic like the Florentine, whose strength depends upon commerce, 
should take no part in wars which do not affect her. The conquests she can 
make are always more expensive than the revenues she can derive from 
them are important, and awaken the jealousy of the neighbouring states, 
engaging her in fresh broils with them. At the end of a war which had been 
carried on for the acquisition of Lucca, the republic found herself greatly in 
debt, without having been able to obtain the city ; and the chief source of 
her riches, commerce, received a terrible shock in the failure of the trading 
firms of Peruzzi and Bardi. These commercial houses had lent to Edward 
II, king of England, an immense sum of money. The king was involved in a 
war with France ; but, although he was for the most part conqueror, and had 
frequently invaded the French provinces, nevertheless the luxury and the 
magnificence of his court, the incalculable expenses of war, which are 
burdensome even to conquerors, rendered him unable to satisfy his creditors 
; and he was obliged to fail in his contracts with these merchants for 


1,365,000 florins in gold. Giving money its value in those times we shall 
find it equivalent to about 7,000,000 sequins [about £3,052,000 or 
#15,260,000] ; and such a sum being lost by the city of Florence, we may 
easily conceive what injury was done to her commerce. She might, indeed, 
have been given up for ruined; these temporary mischiefs, however, are 
easily repaired, when the primary fountains of riches are not exhausted or 
diverted into another channel, and as these remained untouched in Florence 
they very soon filled up the momentary deficiency. But this could not have 
happened at a more unlucky moment than when the public, which draws its 
revenues from private 
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individuals, was so much in debt. To this evil was added the dearth of 
provisions ; and, what very frequently accompanies it, a pestilential fever 
whereby, if ihe old writers have not exaggerated, no less than fifteen 
thousand persons died that year within the walls of Florence. 


In order somewhat to console the Florentines for these calamities, a very 
respectable embassy arrived from Rome. This city, in the absence of the 
pontiff, had been agitated b}r political convulsions, originating in the 
discord of the nobility, it having been reported that the Florentines had, in a 
great Measure, suppressed their own discords by depriving the nobility of 
every share in the government. Roman ambassadors came to make 
themselves acquainted with the Florentine constitution, and with the means 
to prevent the great from disturbing the public tranquillity. But while the 
Romans were coming to learn the manner of living peaceably from the 
Florentines, domestic broils were upon the eve of recommencing in 
Florence. Andrea Bardi and Bardo Frescobaldi had been very much 
aggrieved by Jacopo Gabrielli, of Gubbio, lately created captain of the 
guard, and the executor of the despotic orders of those few who wished for 
the exclusive government in their own hands, from which both the nobility 
and the common people were entirely removed, as well as many of their 
own order. To these two, smarting under the pains of recent injuries, were 


united many others from the great who were deprived by law of any share 
in the government ; together with others from the people, who, by an 
overbearing preponderance, were kept at a distance from it ; anda 
conspiracy was planned to change the government. Their foreign friends, 
the Pazzi, Tarlati, Guidi, and Ubertini, etc., were to come to Florence, and 
on the 2nd of November the whole city was to rise and overturn the 
constitution. The conspiracy was discovered the day before its execution, 
by Andrea Bardi, who, either through fear or remorse, revealed the 
correspondence to Jacopo Alberti, one of the heads of the government. The 
latter, assembling, and there being no time to lose, ordered the public alarm- 
bell to be rung ; and the people throughout the city took up arms against the 
traitors, whose succours had not yet arrived ; hence those who were on the 
right bank of the Arno did not move ; on the other side, too, arms were 
immediately taken up, and they endeavoured to defend themselves in the 
street called Bardi. Surrounded on every side by the armed people, they 
were about coming to blows, when the mayor Mat-teo of Ponte, a native of 
Brescia, a venerable man, interposed ; and setting before the Bardi and 
Frescobaldi the imminent danger of being slaughtered with their families, 
he persuaded them to lay down their arms, promising them that the 
conspirators should leave Florence, out of which city he himself 
accompanied them in the night. 


Fortune appeared to be playing with the Florentines, by offering and taking 
away from them, at the same time, the city of Lucca, always annoy-ing 
them, whether they aimed at obtaining it by arms or by money. Mastino 
Scala, after the loss of Parma, which had been taken away from him by 
Azzo Correggio, seeing himself unable any longer to maintain Lucca, 
offered it to the Florentines for the sum of 250,000 florins in gold ; the latter 
consented ; but before it came to their hands, they were obliged to contend 
with the Pisans, who thought they would no longer be enabled to maintain 
their liberty if Lucca belonged to the Florentines. They would have been 
better pleased, as they were not able to conquer the Florentines by money, 
had Lucca remained free ; various councils were held in which it was 
finally determined they should take up arms and contend for the possession 
of Lucca with the Florentines, and after some fruitless treaty with Mastino 
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they laid siege to it. They had collected many troops both from the Tuscan 
Ghibellines and the lords of Lombardy, particularly from Lucchino 
Visconti, whose friendship they had purchased with treachery. 


One of the first Milanese citizens, Francis of Postierla, had married a near 
relative of Lucchino, the beautiful and virtuous Margaret Visconti who had 
rejected Lucchino when he fell in love with her. His ill will being made 
known to the husband, induced him to frame a conspiracy ; upon the 
discovery of which Francis fled to Avignon, whence he was attracted by 
Lucchino to Pisa by the most insidious artifices. In spite of a safe passage, 
of which the rulers of Pisa had assured him, he was taken and consigned to 
Lucchino ; who, in order to crown his barbarous brutality, ordered him to be 
beheaded, together with his beloved and unfortunate consort. For this act of 
perfidy the Pisans received powerful assistance from Lucchino, and were 
enabled to maintain their position in front of the Florentines. 


The viceroy of Mastino was treating at the same time with the Pisans and 
putting up Lucca at auction. After various altercations about the payment of 
the money, the people of the Florentines were finally introduced into Lucca 
; but two strong places belonging to the Lucchese, the Cerruglio and 
Montechiaro, still remained in the hands of the Pisans, for which 70,000 
florins in gold were deducted. The Pisans, however, would not depart ; and 
remaining immovable in the plain of Lucca, the Florentines would have 
shown their sense by standing upon the defensive, and either by occupying 
important posts prevented the transport of provisions to the Pisan army, or 
harassed their country with inroads ; but they were ashamed of leaving 
them quiet ; and approaching the enemy, they offered them battle near the 
Ghiaia, which the Pisans did not refuse ; and they fought with varying 
fortune. The victory inclined in the beginning in favour of the Florentines, 
and Giovanni Visconti son of Lucchino was made prisoner ; but falling into 
disorder, in following up the enemy, they were routed and put to flight by a 
band which remained in guard of the camp. The archers took a great part in 
this victory, amongst whom were many Genoese, greatly renowned in this 
manner of warfare. The cavalry of the Florentines, so much more numerous 


than that of the Pisans, was in a great measure disabled for action by the 
arrows. The loss of the Florentines, in killed and prisoners, was not less 
than two thousand men. The Pisans, taking courage at this advantage, again 
surrounded Lucca. It was singular enough to behold the ambassadors of 
King Robert, appearing at this moment, demanding the possession of Lucca 
from the Florentines, as his own property, telling them Lucca had been 
given over to his hands since the year 1313, when it was taken from them 
by Uguccione da Faggiuola. The prompt consent of the Florentines, 
however, did not occasion less astonishment, who thus lost a city they had 
so much desired and had purchased with so much treasure and blood. 


The same ambassadors, having taken possession, went to Pisa, and 
intimated to that republic to raise the siege of a city which belonged to the 
king of Naples ; but the Pisans, not yielding so easily, proposed rather to 
send ambassadors to the king. It may be conjectured that the king, as an 
ancient friend of the Florentines, acted in concert with them to make the 
Pisans retreat as the latter really suspected. Malatesta had been made 
general of the Florentines, and marched in order to raise the siege of Lucca ; 
he was however artfully held at bay by the captain of the Pisans who, not 
having sufficient people to cope with the Florentines, and knowing how 
greatly Lucca was deficient in provisions, chose to light by temporising. 
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The duke of Athens arrived at the Florentine army with one hundred French 
horse ; and other reinforcements coming up, various operations took place 
upon the Serchio, where the Pisans, although inferior in number, made a 
brave defence ; Malatesta, superior in force, could never dislodge them or 
force them to battle ; and, after many attempts to relieve Lucca, he was 
obliged to retreat. The Lucchese, thus abandoned, were forced to come to 
terms with the Pisans, which were very moderate ; since (having given time 
for the Florentines who were in it to retire) they were content to keep a 


garrison for fifteen years in the castle of Lucca, called Dell’ Agosta in 
Ponte Tetto, and in the tower of Montuolo — which was to be paid, 
however, by the Lucchese ; in all other respects they were free. Thus, after 
the waste of so much treasure and blood, Lucca, which had been so greatly 
desired, was held for a moment and again lost. 


THE DUKE OF ATHENS MADE PROTECTOR OF FLORENCE 


These unsuccessful events had, as usual, excited hatred against the rulers of 
the Florentine Republic. The latter, in order to cover themselves and distract 
the enemies’ attention and fury elsewhere, elected as governor and protector 
of the city and its states, Walter, duke of Athens and count of Brienne, of 
French extraction but brought up in Greece and Apulia. Since he had 
fulfilled the duties of the duke of Calabria in Florence, this man had 
acquired great reputation for wisdom and justice; and after the expiration of 
the period of Malatesta’s government was elected general and protector, 
with the most extensive power of administering justice within and without 
Florence. The duke was a man of vast ambition, and possessed sufficient 
talent to profit by the circumstances in which the city was placed, divided 
as it was into three orders of persons, the nobility, the rich middle class, and 
the common people. The government was entirely in the hands of the 
second ; the other two orders, therefore, were necessarily discontented ; and 
adding their old wrongs to the misfortunes which had happened to the 
republic from the improvident administration of those who governed, their 
complaints became more frequent and daring ; but those most irritated, and 
probably with the most reason, were the nobility. The people, not content 
with having deprived them of every share in the government, would not 
even administer justice to them ; they caused the laws to be put in force 
against them in the severest manner, which laws were silent for the most 
part in favour of the class that governed ; and thus, even in the latter order, 
persons were not wanting to whom the government became odious, since 
the most important offices were concentrated in the hands of a few. 


All these discontented persons united themselves with the duke, urgently 
beseeching him to make himself absolute master of the city, and promised 
to support him ; thus preferring the slavery of their native country to a free 


but aristocratic government, in which they had no share. The duke both 
supported and fomented this good disposition towards him; and by some 
acts of vigour, which bore the colour of the most scrupulous justice, he 
drew upon himself the applauses of the discontented, and struck terror into 
the people, having brought to justice and made some of those persons feel 
the rigour of the laws, who, from being in the number who divided the 
principal offices amongst themselves, went unpunished and were 
consequently odious to the rest. Giovanni de’ Medici, among the most 
powerful, had been captain of Lucca. When arrested, he confessed under 
torture that he had permitted 
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Tarlati to escape from the camp (although fame reported he was guilty only 
of bad custody), and his head was taken off. William Altoviti, accused of 
barter, met with the same fate. Rosso Ricci and Naldo Rucellai were also 
arrested ; the former had appropriated to himself the pay of the soldiers ; the 
latter had received money from the Pisans in order to second their interests. 
The duke did not choose to punish them with death, fearful that too much 
blood might disgust the people ; they were therefore first sentenced to the 
payment of a sum of money, Ricci to perpetual imprisonment, and Rucellai 
was banished to the confines of Perugia. These chastise-ments in four of the 
principal families, which had been accustomed to go unpunished, and were 
odious to the people and the nobility, drew down great applause upon the 
duke, who, considering his design already mature for making himself 
absolute master, and conscious he possessed the power, chose nevertheless 
to ask the government from the gonfalonier and the priors, who denied it 
him with modest but firm remonstrances. 


But the magistracy, knowing the great favour he enjoyed from the public, in 
order not to excite a dangerous tumult, as the people were to assemble the 
morning following, agreed upon giving him the government for a year, 
under those limitations with which King Robert and the duke of Calabria 
had formerly enjoyed it. The evening before, the magistracy went with 
other respectable citizens to the duke, who, in order to gain greater respect 
for piety and moderation, inhabited the convent of Santa Croce, and after 
many discussions they feigned to agree to it. The conditions were signed by 
notaries on both sides, and approved by the oath of the duke, who came to 
the palace of the priors on the morning of the 8th of September, 
accompanied by the greater part of the nobility, by an innumerable 
concourse of armed people, and by his own troops. The gonfalonier made 
known the deliberations which had been held in the evening ; and when it 
was heard that the seigniory of Florence was given to the duke for a year, 
many voices from the lower order of the people cried out, “For life ! ” (a 
vita). The doors of the palace being opened, he was conducted into it by the 
nobility, and installed absolute master, sending away the priors and the 
gonfalonier, who, preserving the name only, were removed elsewhere in 
order to represent a scenic farce. Fireworks were set off for joy. The arms of 
the duke were seen hung up at every corner ; at the ringing of all the bells 
his banners were hoisted upon the tower ; and the bishop Acciajuoli 
pronounced a homily, wherein he loudly extolled the praises due to 


the supposed virtues of the duke. All the cities of the republic too 
surrendered to him ; he became, therefore, master of Florence, not with the 
limited authority by which the royal family of Naples had more than once 
held it, but with the absolute power, partly conceded to him and partly 
usurped. 
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foundation of the land ” (or as Winckler translates it, ” made fast the 
foundations of the land “), for in truth his new creations extended over the 
whole territory that had been Sumer and Accad as we are familiar with it in 
ancient Babylonian history, from the reigns of Ur-Ba’u of Ur onward. 
Under him, after a long sleep (lasting in places for a thousand j’-ears) 
among her ruins, the whole of Babylonia kept the festival of her 
resurrection, and joyous sacrificial hymns resounded through the length and 
breadth of the land during Nebuchadrezzar’s long and prosperous reign, as 
in the days of her distant prime. 


To complete the picture of Nebuchadrezzar’s capital, we must in conclusion 
cast a glance at the vast fortifications with which this king girdled the city 
he had created, and so insured it against the most formidable assault. 
Nebuchadrezzar did not rest satisfied with completely restoring and enlarg- 
ing these fortifications (a work that his father had begun, since they had 
again been impaired) ; he included a strip of arable land some four thousand 
cubits (about two to three kilometres) in breadth, on the farther side of the 
rampart Nimitti-Bel, within another “mountain high” wall, and made it a 
part of the outworks, thus casting a gigantic threefold girdle of ramparts (or 
walls) and moats about the city. Nor was that enough : ” To quell the 
countenance of the enemy that he should not harass the (threefold) 
encompassment of Babylon, I surrounded the land with mighty streams, 
comparable unto the waters of the sea ; to cross them was as it were to cross 
the ocean. To render an inundation from their midst (tlie midst of these 
artificial courses) impossible, I heaped up masses of earth, I set up brick 
dams round about them.” 


And herewith we must take leave of this truly great ruler, and turn to his 
successors, who, unhappily, did not resemble him, and of whom the last, 
Nabonidus by name, could alone be compared to him in his zeal for the 
restoration and adornment of the various temples of the country, though in 
all other respects he fell far below the greatness of his mighty ancestor. This 
inferiority is the reason that the New Babylonian Kingdom hurried so 
swiftly to its unexpected end. 


Right of life and death over persons, distribution of employments, 
imposition of taxes or imposts — all were at his will ; so much can a 
momentary delusion effect, when produced by the fury of parties ! 


GROWING UNPOPULARITY OF THE DUKE OF ATHENS 


Those who were to gain most by the change were the great, so-called, who, 
being hitherto excluded from the employments and obliged to obey a 
government of merchants, had now every reason to hope that the duke, to 
whom their rank brought them nearer than the others, would grant them his 
favour together with no small share in the government. One of the first acts 
of the duke was to make peace, and afterwards an alliance with the Pisans, 
thinking it necessary to confirm the dominion ; which very much displeased 
the Florentines. It is easier to acquire states than to maintain them. The 
favoured by the change can be few, and these produce endless discontents 
among those who either expected or thought the same reward due to them. 
The mind too, which in the execution of the enterprise, has been 
assiduously vigilant and active, when once it has obtained its end, is 
accustomed generally to relax, at a time when its vigilance ought to be 
increased. The duke thought he would be able to preserve by force what he 
had acquired by benevolence, and took into pay many foreign troops at the 
expense of the republic, an insufficient means against a populous city, 
which may be badly inclined. 


He soon neglected the friendship of the great, and began to cultivate that of 
the common people, extending his favours to the lowest, in order to deserve 
their powerful support. Principal persons were put to death upon trivial 
pretences ; others were fined heavily in money. To this were added the 
insolence and dissoluteness of the duke and his dependants towards the 
most honest women; amongst whom they endeavoured to introduce the 
libertine customs and manners of the French and Neapolitan courts, and 
substitute them in place of the modest and decent attributes of the 
republican Florentines. Not only common dissoluteness degraded his 
courtiers, but even vices which nature abhors. The seed of discontent was 
sown in all orders of people — in the nobility, besides the motives we have 
adduced, for not being admitted to the government, as they had expected ; 
in the people for having lost it; in all orders on account of the increased 


impositions, so that three months had hardly elapsed before the government 
of the duke became detested with more vehemence than it had been before 
desired. 


It was not difficult for the duke to perceive the change, and the increasing 
hatred of the people against him ; but his manner of acting in these 
circumstances was not very judicious. It was natural to imagine that, in a 
new principality, some conspiracy might be planned against him ; but he 
thought of gaining to himself the public affection by an air of confidence 
and extraordinary security, which he carried so far as not only to despise, 
but even to punish as calumniators whoever ventured to give him salutary 
advice. Matthew of Morozzo, for having warned him that the family of the 
Medici were conspiring to kill him, was, by an act of cruelty at once useless 
and imprudent, flayed and hanged ; this terrible example, however, did not 
deter others, so great is the hope and courage of informers. Lambert Abatti 
followed Matthew in giving information and receiving punishment ; for 
having disclosed to the duke that some noble Florentines were conspiring 
for his death, and that they held a council with John Riccio, a 
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captain of Mastino, he received the reward due to the trade of an informer. 
This cruel severity, without gaining him the good disposition of the 
Florentines, was adapted only to invite the discontented to conspire against 
him more openly. The duke, however, with an unexampled frivolity, 
appears to have cared more for words than actions ; since, upon its being 
reported to him that Bettone of Cino, who had been already promoted by 
him, spoke ill of his government, he caused his tongue to be plucked out, to 
be stuck upon a lance, and the unfortunate Bettone to be dragged close to it 
upon a car through the city. He banished him afterwards to Romagna, where 
he died from the consequences of the wound. 


Words cannot express how much, in an eloquent city, eager to examine and 
judge of public affairs, such a punishment at once disheartened and 


embittered the citizens against him, who thus saw even the liberty of speech 
denied them. All orders of the state were roused against the duke ; three 
conspiracies were formed against him at the same time, and not one had any 
knowledge of the other. The bishop of Florence (himself Acciajuoli) was 
the head of the first ; he had loaded the duke with excessive praises at his 
first installation, and was now ashamed of it. As the three conspiracies did 
not communicate with each other, the projects to get rid of the duke were 
various, none of which could be carried into execution ; because, as 
suspicions increased, he had vigilantly put himself upon guard, although the 
conspirators for a considerable time remained concealed. Francis 
Brunelleschi, one of the adherents of the duke, received a hint of the 
conspiracy of the Medici from a Sienese, who came there, but who could 
only name Paul Marzecca, a Florentine citizen, and Simone of 
Monterappoli. These were arrested, and, being tormented, revealed the 
names of the conspirators, of whom Antonio Adimari was the ringleader, a 
man of great reputation, both for the qualities with which he was endowed 
and the greatness of his family. When summoned he appeared, and was 
detained ; but the duke dared not put him to death. 


THE DUKE DRIVEN FROM THE CITY 


Frightened at the great number and the respectability of the conspirators, 
and not thinking he possessed a force sufficient to act against them, he sent 
for aid from various parts of Tuscany and to the lord of Bologna ; a part of 
which arriving, he caused three hundred of the principal citizens to be 
summoned, many of whom were of the conspirators, under the pretext of 
wishing to consult with them, as he was sometimes wont to do. It was his 
intention to arrest them, put part of them to death, and keep the remainder 
in prison, and by this execution to terrify the rest of the city, scour it with 
armed men, and establish more firmly his dominion. The summons being 
made known, and so many being found in the list that it appeared clearly a 
list of proscribed, the number gave courage to each ; in a short time the 
three conspiracies were united into one, and they determined, instead of 
offering their heads to the tyrant, to attack him courageously. The morning 
of St. Anne being arrived, which was destined for the enterprise, 
contentions between the people were purposely kindled, who coming to 
blows, all of a sudden the people appeared in arms; the streets were 


barricaded; the nobility and the people, forgetting their ancient contentions, 
embraced each other, and united in sustaining the common cause. The 
foreign soldiers of the duke, at the news of the rebellion, marched to his 
assistance ; many could not gain the palace, and were either killed or made 
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prisoners. Some, however, came up and joined the guard, which was 
accustomed to remain there. A few of the nobles, who had remained faithful 
to him, and a part of the lowest order of people whom he had endeavoured 
to gain over, came to him ; but these, seeing that the greater 


part of the city was in open rebellion against him, abandoned him. The 
priors, who had incautiously retired to the palace for safety at the beginning 
of the tumult, were retained as hostages by the duke. The soldiers, part foot 
and part horse, who were in the square in his defence, were very soon 
beaten by the infuriated mob, and dismounting retired for safety within the 
palace. All the streets that led to it were blockaded by the people, and no 
hope of succour nor other defence remained to the duke but the walls. 
These were very strong, and sufficiently provided with defenders ; 
provisions, however, were wanting. He remained there besieged until the 
3rd of August. In the meantime, having assembled the people in Santa 
Raparata, he gave power to the bishop, united with fourteen citizens, to 
reform the government. All the agents of the duke who came into the hands 
of the people were cruelly murdered and torn to pieces. This fate attended a 
notary of the protector (Simone Norcia), Arrigo Fei, who was discovered in 
the act of escape, disguised as a friar, with another Neapolitan. The people 
were not contented with a simple death, but murdered them publicly in the 
most cruel manner. 


The duke, in the meantime, found himself pinched by hunger in the palace, 
and seeing himself reduced to a bad condition sought for an 
accommodation. The Sienese ambassadors had joined the Florentines with 
opportune aid. These, together with the bishop and with Count Simone, 


treated with the people, who, however, obstinately refused every 
accommodation, unless William of Assisi protector, with his son, and 
Cerettieri Visdomini were first given over to them. The duke refused ; but 
the French soldiers, who were shut up there, protested they would not 
perish by hunger or by the sword for three persons they would not even 
have saved, and in the same evening threw the son of the conservatore out 
at the gate. He was a youth of fine aspect, of eighteen years of age, and was 
guilty of no other crime but that of being son of an odious man. This was 
sufficient for the mob to make a sacrifice of him; he was stabbed by a 
thousand cuts, and even torn to pieces by the teeth of the mob. The same 
end was made of the tat Inr, who had been spectator of the execution of his 
son. Being demanded 
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by loud shouts, and driven out from the palace, he was cut to pieces, carried 
in triumph through the city, and his blood and flesh tasted with a savage 
eagerness. It is strange to see how the people, united, can commit such 
atrocious actions, which any individual, taken abstractedly, could not be 
capable of ; it would appear that the passions become multiplied in 
proportion as the number of the mob increases ; and that, thinking to do 
themselves justice, an emulation in cruelty arises, which makes everyone 
vie with another in excesses of barbarity. This brutal occupation was the 
cause of the safety of Visdomini, who, being forgotten in that moment, was 
enabled to escape in the night. After so many cruelties, the people began to 
attend to treaties of accommodation. The duke gave full power to enter into 
them by the means of the bishop of Lecce, to fourteen elect, and to the 
bishop Acciajuoli. By this treaty he solemnly renounced, on the 3rd of 
August, before the Sienese ambassadors and Count Simone, the government 
of Florence and the other cities of the republic; and in token of renunciation 


laid down his mace before witnesses. He departed, on the 6th of August, 
accompanied by the count, who ordered him on the confines to confirm his 
abdication. He at first refused ; but, upon being threatened with being taken 
back to Florence, he was induced to ratify it. He left behind him an 
atrocious and infamous memory ; nor is any other praise due to his 
government than for the care he gave himself to unite the minds of many 
citizens who were alienated from one another by an inveterate and 
hereditary hatred, e 


ATTEMPTED REFORMS 


These events, taking place in the city, induced all the dependencies of the 
Florentine state to throw off their yoke ; so that Arezzo, Castiglione, 
Pistoia, Volterra, Colle, and San Gemigniano rebelled. Thus Florence found 
herself deprived of both her tyrant and her dominions at the same moment, 
and in recovering her liberty taught her subjects how they might become 
free. The duke being expelled, and the territories lost, the fourteen citizens 
and the bishop thought it would be better to act kindly towards their 
subjects in peace, than to make them enemies by war, and to show a desire 
that their subjects should be free as well as themselves. They therefore sent 
ambassadors to the people of Arezzo, to renounce all dominion over that 
city, and to enter into a treaty with them ; to the end that, as they could not 
retain them as subjects, they might make use of them as friends. They also, 
in the best manner they were able, agreed with the other places that they 
should retain their freedom, and that, being free, they might mutually assist 
each other in the preservation of their liberties. This prudent course was 
attended with a most favourable result ; for Arezzo, not many years 
afterwards, returned to the Florentine rule, and the other places in the 
course of a few months returned to their former obedience. Thus it 
frequently occurs that we sooner attain our ends by a seeming indifference 
to them, than by more obstinate pursuit. 


Having settled external affairs, they now turned to the consideration of 
those within the city ; and after some altercation between the nobility and 
the people, it was arranged that the nobility should form one-third of the 
seigniory and fill one-half of the other offices. The city was hitherto divided 
into sixths ; and hence there would be six seigniors, one for each sixth, 


except when, from some more than ordinary cause, there had been twelve 
or thirteen created ; but when this had occurred they were 
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again soon reduced to six. It now seemed desirable to make an alteration in 
this respect, as well because the sixths were not properly divided as that, 
wishing to give their proportion to the great, it became desirable to increase 
the number. They therefore divided the city into quarters, and for each 
created three seigniors. They abolished the office of gonfalonier of justice, 
and also the gonfaloniers of the companies of the people ; and instead of the 
twelve buonuomini, or good men, created eight counsellors, four from each 
party. The government having been established in this matter, the city might 
have been in repose if the great had been content to live in that moderation 
which civil society requires. But they produced a contrary result, for those 
out of office would not conduct themselves as citizens, and those who were 
in the government wished to be lords, so that every day furnished some new 
instance of their insolence and pride. These things were very grievous to the 
people, and they began to regret that for one tyrant put down there had 
sprung up a thousand. The arrogance of one party and the anger of the 
other, rose to such a degree that the heads of the people complained to the 
bishop of the improper conduct of the nobility, and what unfit associates 
they had become for the people ; and begged he would endeavour to induce 
them to be content with their share of administration in the other offices, 
and leave the magistracy of the seigniory wholly to themselves. 


The bishop was naturally a well-meaning man, but his want of firmness 
rendered him easily influenced. Hence, at the instance of his associates, he 
at first favoured the duke of Athens, and afterwards, by the advice of other 
citizens, conspired against him. At the reformation of the government he 
had favoured the nobility, and now he appeared to incline towards the 
people, moved by the reasons which they had advanced. Thinking to find in 
others the same instability of purpose, he endeavoured to effect an amicable 
arrangement. With this design he called together the fourteen who were yet 


in office, and in the best terms he could imagine advised them to give up the 
seigniory to the people, in order to secure the peace of the city ; and assured 
them that if they refused, ruin would most probably be the result. 


This discourse excited the anger of the nobility to the highest pitch, and 
Ridolfo de’ Bardi reproved him in unmeasured terms as a man of little faith, 
reminding him of his friendship for the duke, to prove the duplicity of his 
present conduct, and saying that in driving him away he had acted the part 
of a traitor. He concluded by telling him that the honours they had acquired 
at their own peril, they would at their own peril defend. Then they left the 
bishop, and in great wrath informed their associates in the government, and 
all the families of the nobility, of what had been done. The people also 
expressed their thoughts to each other, and as the nobility made 
preparations for the defence of their seigniors, they determined not to wait 
till they had perfected their arrangements ; and therefore, being armed, 
hastened to the palace, shouting, as they went along, that the nobility must 
give up their share in the government. The uproar and excitement were 
astonishing. The seigniors of the nobility found themselves abandoned ; for 
their friends, seeing all the people in arms, did not dare to rise in their 
defence, but each kept within his own house. The seigniors of the people 
endeavoured to abate the excitement of the multitude, by affirming their 
associates to be good and moderate men ; but, not succeeding in their 
attempt, to avoid a greater evil, sent them home to their houses, whither 
they were with difficulty conducted. The nobility having left the palace, the 
office of the four councillors was taken from their party, and conferred upon 
twelve of the people. To the 
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eight seigniors who remained, a gonfalonier of justice was added, and 
sixteen gonfaloniers of the companies of the people ; and the council was so 
reformed, that the government remained wholly in the hands of the popular 


party. 


WAR OF THE FACTIONS IN FLORENCE 


At the time these events took place there was a great scarcity in this cit}r, 
and discontent prevailed both among the highest and lowest classes ; in the 
latter for want of food, and in the former from having lost their power in the 
state. This circumstance induced Andrea Strozzi to think of making himself 
sovereign of the city. Selling his corn at a lower price than others did, a 
great many people flocked to his house ; emboldened by the sight of these, 
he one morning mounted his horse, and, followed by a considerable 
number, called the people to arms, and in a short time drew together about 
four thousand men, with whom he proceeded to the seigniory, and 
demanded that the gates of the palace should be opened. But the seigniors, 
by threats and the force which they retained in the palace, drove them from 
the court ; and then by proclamation so terrified them, that they gradually 
dropped off and returned to their homes, and Andrea, finding himself alone, 
with some difficulty escaped falling into the hands of the magistrates. 


This event, although an act of great temerity, and attended with the result 
that usually follows such attempts, raised a hope in the minds of the nobility 
of overcoming the people, seeing that the lowest of the plebeians were at 
enmity with them. And to profit by this circumstance, they resolved to arm 
themselves, and with justifiable force recover those rights of which they 
had been unjustly deprived. Their minds acquired such an assurance of 
success, that they openly provided themselves with arms, fortified their 
houses, and even sent to their friends in Lombardy for assistance. The 
people and the seignior}’ made preparation for their defence, and requested 
aid from Perugia and Siena, so that the city was filled with the armed 
followers of either party. The nobility on this side of the Arno divided 
themselves into three parts ; the one occupied the houses of the Cavicciulli, 
near the church of St. John ; another, the houses of the Pazzi and the Donati, 
near the great church of St. Peter ; and the third, those of the Cavalcanti in 
the New Market. Those beycnd the river fortified the bridges and the streets 
in which their houses stood ; the Nerli defended the bridge of the Carraja ; 
the Frescobaldi and the Manelli, the church of the Holy Trinity ; ami the 
Rossi and the Bardi, the bridge of the Rubaconte and the Ponte Vecchio. 


The people were drawn together under the gonfalon of justice and the 
ensigns of the companies of the artisans. 


Both sides being thus arranged in order of battle, the people thought it 
imprudent to defer the contest, and the attack was commenced by the 
Medici and the Rondinelli, who assailed the Cavicciulli, where the houses 
of the lat-ter open upon the piazza of St. John. Here both parties contended 
with great obstinacy, and were mutually wounded, from the towers by 
stones and other missiles, and from below by arrows. They fought for three 
hours ; but the forces of the people continuing to increase, and the 
Cavicciulli finding themselves overcome by numbers, and hopeless of other 
assistance, submitted themselves to the people, who saved their houses and 
property; and having disarmed them, ordered them to disperse among their 
relatives and friends, and remain unarmed. Being victorious in the first 
attack, they easily overpowered the Pazzi and the Donati, whose numbers 
were less than those they had 
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subdued ; so that there only remained on this side the Arno, the Cavalcanti, 
who were strong both in respect of the post they had chosen and in their 
followers. Nevertheless, seeing all the gonfaloniers against them, and that 
the others had been overcome by three gonfaloniers alone, they yielded 
without offering much resistance. Three parts of the city were now in the 
hands of the people, and only one in possession of the nobility ; but this was 
the strongest, as well on account of those who held it, as from its situation, 
being defended by the Arno ; hence it was first necessary to force the 
bridges. The Fonte Vecchio was first assailed and offered a brave resistance 
; for the towers were armed, the streets barricaded, and the barricades 
defended by the most resolute men ; so that the people were repulsed with 
great loss. Finding their labour at this point fruitless, they endeavoured to 
force the Rubaconte bridge”, but no better success resulting, they left four 
gonfaloniers in charge of the two bridges, and with the others attacked the 
bridge of the Carraja. Here, although the Nerli defended themselves like 


THE FOLLOWERS OF NEBUCHADREZZAR 


We know from the Ptolemaic canon, Hommel goes on, that after 
Nebuchadrezzar’s death (562) Illoarudamos (probably a clerical error for 
Illoaru-dakos, i.e. Amil-Marduk), the biblical Evil-Merodach, ascended the 
tlirone and died in the second year of his reign (560). Berosus calls him a 
son of Nebuchadrezzar, and describes his short reign as unjust and 
licentious, this being the reason why he was murdered by Neriglissor 
(Norgal-shar-usur), his sister’s husband, and thus son-in-law to 
Nebuchadrezzar. As a matter of fact, in direct confirmation of the 
chronological statements of the Ptolemaic canon, the only contract tablets 
that have been discovered of the reign of this king, date from his accession, 
about July 22, 560 B.C. He is mentioned in the Old Testament, in the last 
four verses of the 2nd Book of Kings ; 
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“And it came to pass in the seven and thirtieth year of the captivity of 
Jehoiachin, king of Judah, in the twelfth month, on the seven and twentieth 
day of the month, that Evil-Merodach, king of Babylon, in the year that he 
began to reign, did lift u}) the head of Jehoiachin, king of Judah, out of 
jjrison. And he spake kindly to him and set his throne above the throne of 
the kings that were with him in Babylon ; and changed his prison garments, 
and he did eat bread continually before him all the days of his life. And his 
allowance was a continual allowance given him of the king, a daily rate for 
cverv day, all the days of his life.” It is evident that the Bible here refers to 
Amil-Marduk, for on the twenty-seventh Adar 560 this king was still upon 
the throne (see the above date, 4th Abu), whilst the first well-authenticated 
date of Neriglissor is 25th Marsheshwan, i.e. about 10th November of that 
same year. 


From the reign of Amil-Marduk we have no inscription, but we are in better 
case as regards his successor, Nergal-shar-usur (the Nergal-sharezer of the 


brave men, they could not resist the fury of the people ; for this bridge, 
having no towers, was weaker than the others, and was attacked by the 
Capponi, and many families of the people who lived in that vicinity. Being 
thus assailed on all sides, they abandoned the barricades and gave way to 
the people, who then overcame the Rossi and the Frescobaldi ; for all those 
beyond the Arno took part with the conquerors. 


There was now no resistance made except by the Bardi, who remained 
undaunted, notwithstanding the failure of their friends, the union of the 
people against them, and the little chance of success which they seemed to 
have. They resolved to die fighting, and rather see their houses burned and 
plundered than submit to the power of their enemies. They defended 
themselves with such obstinacy that many fruitless attempts were made to 
overcome them, both at the Ponte Vecchio and the Rubaconte ; but their 
foes were always repulsed with loss. 


There had in former times been a street which led between the houses of the 
Pitti, from the Roman road to the walls upon Mount St. George. By this 
way the people sent six gonfaloniers, with orders to assail their houses from 
behind. This attack overcame the resolution of the Bardi, and decided the 
day in favour of the people ; for when those who defended the barricades in 
the street learned that their houses were being plundered, they left the 
principal fight and hastened to their defence. This caused the Ponte Vecchio 
to be lost ; the Bardi fled in all directions and were received into the houses 
of the Quaratesi, Panzanesi, and Mozzi. The people, especially the lower 
classes, greedy for spoil, sacked and destroyed their houses, and pulled 
down and burned their towers and palaces with such outrageous fury that 
the most cruel enemy of the Florentine name would have been ashamed of 
taking part in such wanton destruction. 


The nobility being thus overcome, the people reformed the government ; 
and as they were of three kinds, the higher, the middle, and the lower class, 
it was ordered that the first should appoint two seigniors, the two latter 
three each, and that the gonfalonier should be chosen alternately from either 
party. Besides this, all the regulations for the restraint of the nobility were 
renewed ; and in order to weaken them still more, many were reduced to the 
grade of the people. The ruin of the nobility was so complete, and depressed 


them so much, that they never afterwards ventured to take arms for the 
recovery of their power, but soon became humbled and abject in the 
extreme. And thus [adds Macchiavelli] Florence lost the generosity of her 
character and her distinction in arms.i 
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For more than thirty years the heavy chain of misfortune had been falling, 
link after link, on the devoted city of Florence ; wars, sickness, poverty, 
famines, floods, fires, and sanguinary revolutions had successively tried the 
spirit of her sons ; yet so great was its elasticity that they still rose superior, 
and still held on their wonted course of national enterprise. It was hoped 
that misfortune had at length exhausted her quiver, when they were again 
stricken in common with all the world by her most deadly shaft, the great 
and desolating plague of 1348. 


This dreadful visitation, which began in the far East and rolled dismally 
over the western world, pressed with unwonted weight upon Florence, 
where the people were predisposed for disease by a succession of events 


that both morally and physically had affected the whole community. As far 
back as the year 1345 unusual and constant rains accompanied and followed 
by earthquakes continued from the end of July to the beginning of 
November ; the harvests were nearly ruined ; but few grapes appeared ; 
tillage was interrupted, and the little wine that could be made had proved 
unwholesome. 


The Arno again swamped half Florence ; streams, swelled into torrents, 
rolled over banks and bridges and ravaged every district ; Rifredi and Bor- 
ghetto were ruined by the Terzolla ; the Mugnone and Rimaggio did equal 
mischief, and an overwhelming flood was hourly expected in the capital. 


The next year’s harvest failed, and the rain still poured down through April, 
May, and June, 1346, with storms and tempests, and a partial destruction of 
the smaller seeds ; misfortune seemed busily brooding, but not for Florence 
alone ; France and the rest of Italy were struck with equal apprehensions ; 
com and wine again failed ; the poultry perished for lack of food ; cattle of 
every kind were fearfully diminished ; the price of oil became enormous, 
and fruit was almost entirely extinct. Land produced at the utmost a quarter, 
and in some places only a sixth, of the customary crops, and even that was 
unwholesome ; want came like an armed man ; the peasants abandoned 
their farms and robbed each other through sheer necessity ; or else begged 
their bread in Florence, where the concourse of starving wretches was 
overwhelming. 


No land could be tilled unless the owner provided sustenance in kind for his 
labourers besides the necessary seed, and this was almost impossible even 
at an enormous cost ; in former scarcities corn was extravagantly dear but 
still to be had ; now there was scarcely any even for the highest offers until 
the government, with infinite exertion and by mere dint of money, imported 
it from the Maremma, Romagna, Sicily, Sardinia, Calabria, Barbarv, Tunis, 
and the archipelago. But even the receipt of this was difficult; for Pisa, 
equally distressed, detained all that entered Porto Pisano until her own 
market was supplied. Thirty thousand florins were nominally thus spent, 
one-third of which was supposed to have found its way into the coffers of 
dishonest and heartless peculators. Ten great ovens were erected by the 
government and 
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strongly barricaded, where by day and night men and women were 
constantly employed in making bread ; this was distributed every moming 
at the sound of the great bell, to churches, convents, country parishes, and 
hungry creatures ; but with exceeding difficulty, from the fierce pressure of 
starving multitudes. In April, 1347, it was found by the bread-tickets 
received that no less than ninety-four thousand people were daily furnished 
with two loaves each from these ovens. In this were not counted the citizens 
and their households who were already supplied and did not share in the 
public distribution, but bought better bread at more than double price from 
the numerous private ovens. It was exclusive also of religious mendicants 
and other systematic beggars who in infinite numbers crowded into 
Florence from the adjacent towns and districts, and were in continual 
altercation with the citizens. Yet none were refused, whether stranger or 
subject, and all classes joined hand and heart in relieving the general 
misery. The increase of grain from the wheat harvest of 1347 reduced the 
price, towards the end of June, which however soon mounted up again from 
the eagerness of bakers to purchase, in order to uphold the market by 
refusing to make more than a certain quantity. This plunged the city into 
confusion ; tumults began, which the priors calmed by hanging the baker 
who commenced this system, and corn fell to its natural value which the 
harvest gradually diminished. 


Death and sickness of course attended this suffering, and to alleviate the 
general distress the priors as early as March had decreed that nobody should 
be arrested for any debt under one hundred golden florins until the 
following August ; and also, with a premium for importation, put a 
maximum price on the bushel of wheat ; this was useless ; because hunger 
backed by money overcame law, and corn sold for double the government 
value. For further alleviation all the prisoners in the public jails were 
released on a compromise with their creditors and enemies, as mortality had 
already begun in these places to the number of two or three in a day ; public 
debtors for less than one hundred florins were also set at liberty on paying 


fifteen per cent, of their fines ; but very few could take advantage of this, 
for all were suffering from poverty, hunger, and distress. 


The effects now began to appear ; women and children of the poorest 
classes sank under the woeful pressure ; this lasted until November and 
carried off about four thousand souls ; but it was worse in Prato, Pistoia, 
and Bologna, in Romagna, and throughout all France. In Turkey, Syria, 
Tatary, and India, sickness raged with unheard-of violence, giving rise and 
currency to a thousand marvellous tales, such as fire issuing from the earth 
and air, and consuming men, cattle, houses, trees, and even reducing the 
very earth and stones to cinders : those who escaped this, died of pestilence 
; and on the banks of the Tanais, at Trebizond, and in all the neighbouring 
countries, only one person in five was left among the living ; in other places 
it is said to have rained great black maggots with eight legs, some alive, 
some dead, whose sting was death and whose corruption poisoned the 
atmosphere ; but these are the least incredible of the numerous fables that 
this universal scourge generated in morbid imaginations, and in which all 
men, being terror-struck, believed implicitly. Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, 
Crete, Rhodes, and the other eastern isles bowed before the pestilence ; 
thence it travelled with the course of trade to Sicily, Sardinia, Elba, Corsica, 
and throughout the coasts of Italy; four Genoese galleys carried it to that 
city out of eight that had fled from the Euxine ; Milan scarcely felt it, but as 
there were then no lazarettos it swept over the Alps, searched every vale in 
Savoy, ravaged Provence and Dauphine, infected Burgundy and Catalonia ; 
missed 
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Brabant, but holding on its course carried death and misery through the rest 
of Europe until 1350, when it had penetrated even the Boreal regions and 
nearly depopulated Iceland, which has never yet recovered from its touch. 


“This disease,” says Giovanni Villain,‘ ,k was of such a nature that none 
survived its attack for three days ; certain tumours appeared in the groins 


and under the arms ; the patient then spit blood ; and the priest that 
confessed him, and the neighbour who looked on him often took the 
malady, so that every sick creature was abandoned : no confession, no 
Sacrament, no medicine, no attendance ; yet the pope granted a pardon to 
every priest who administered the holy communion, or confessed, or visited 
and watched the dying man.” 


This was in 1347, and solemn processions and offerings were made for 
three days together to avert the pestilence from Florence ; in December the 
price of bread again augmented, because Romagna had absorbed every 
bushel of grain from the Mugello district ; Venice was empty and in want ; 
Louis of Hungary’s invasion of Apulia, together with pestilence on the 
coast, prevented her customary supplies from Sicily and southern Italy. 
Guards were placed round the Florentine state and grain was once more 
purchased, so that the year 1348 came in with fear and hope, but some 
diminution of misery. All these sufferings had painfully prepared a way for 
heavier calamities, and they struck with killing force on a sickly, weak, and 
desponding people. 


Whether the great plague of 1348 fell with more fatal effects on Florence 
than other places may be doubtful ; yet the descriptive pen of Boccaccio ) 
has thrown a pall of immortality over this scene of universal desolation and 
of death./ 


boccaccio’s account of the plague in Florence 


The year of our Lord’s incarnation, 1348, had already come, when in the 
noble city of Florence, lovely beyond all others of Italy, appeared the mor- 
tal pestilence which by the operation of superior bodies, or from wicked 
deeds, was by the just judgment of God for our correction let loose on 
mortals. It began some years before in the eastern countries and after having 
deprived them of an inconceivable mass of living beings rolled westward in 
a continued course from realm to realm with mournful augmentation. 
Human wisdom and human prudence availed not, for the city had already 
been cleansed of its impurities by officers especially appointed; entrance 
was denied to all infected persons, and every means employed to preserve 
the public health. Neither were humble supplications to the Almighty more 
successful, although made not once but repeatedly in religious processions 


and divers other ways by devout persons ; for very early in spring the 
dismal signs glared horribly palpable and manifested themselves in 
wonderful ways ; not as in the east where bleeding at the nose was a plain 
symptom of inevitable death, but at the beginning, both in male and female, 
there appeared about the groins and under the arm-pits certain tumours 
some of which increased to the size of a common apple, others to that of an 
egg; and those greater and these less, and were vulgarly called gavoecioli. 
And from the two parts of the body above mentioned these deadly 
gavoecioli within a brief space began to sprout and swell indiscriminately in 
every other ; and soon after this the nature of the disease began to change 
into black or livid spots, which in many appeared on the arms, thighs, and 
other places ; some large and few, others small and numerous ; and as the 
gavocciolo at first was and 
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always remained a certain sign of death, so also were these spots on whom- 
soever they appeared. 


For the cure of this malady neither the advice of medical men nor the 
virtues of any nostrum availed or profited; on the contrary, whether it were 
that the nature of the illness would not permit, or that the ignorance of 
doctors (of whom, besides regular physicians, the number of both sexes 
without a particle of knowledge was enormous) could not divine the cause 
and therefore could apply no remedy; not only few survived, but almost all 
about the third day from the appearance of these symptoms, some sooner, 
some later, most of them without fever or any other accident, expired. 


There were some who fancied that to live moderately and avoid every 
excess would be most efficacious in resisting contagion, and so having 
formed their society they shrank from all the others by shutting themselves 
up in those houses where no sickness as yet existed ; to live better they ate 
the most delicate food and drank the finest wines, but in great moderation, 
holding no intercourse with the outward world, nor permitting tales of death 


or sickness to reach their ears ; but with music and every other diversion 
that their means afforded they continued to dwell in seclusion. 


Others of a contrary opinion affirmed that drinking deep, and enjoyments, 
and singing, and rambling about for amusement, and satisfying every 
appetite, and mocking and ridiculing everything, was a sovereign antidote 
to all existing evil ; and as they said so they did ; for night and day, now at 
one tavern, now at another, onward they went ; drinking without mode or 
measure, but mostly at other people’s houses, whatever pleased and 
delighted them; and this was easily done, for almost all, as if they had 
deserted life, abandoned the care of themselves and everything they 
possessed ; wherefore most dwellings remained open to the world at large, 
and the stranger that entered used them as if he were the lawful owner; but 
with all this brutish sensuality they still kept aloof from the sick. 


And in such affliction and misery was also the revered authority of our laws 
both divine and human that, deserted by their ministers, they had fallen to 
ruin and dissolution ; for these like the rest were either sick or dead ; or if 
any remnants existed they were useless ; wherefore all persons were left to 
their own imaginings. 


Many other people took a middle course between these two, neither 
restricting themselves in their food like the former, nor running to excess in 
drinking and dissipation like the latter, but made use of things moderately 
according to their wants ; and instead of shutting themselves up they 
rambled about the town, some with bunches of flowers, some with 
odoriferous herbs, and others with fragrant mixtures of spices which they 
carried in their hands and continually applied to the nostrils, esteeming it an 
excellent thing to comfort the brain by their perfume because the air was 
loaded and disgusting with the stench of death, disease, and offensive 
medicaments. Some again entertained more unfeeling sentiments (as if they 
were haply more secure), declaring that there was no better, nor even so 
good a remedy for the plague as to fly before it ; so, moved by this 
argument and caring only for themselves, numbers of both sexes abandoned 
their native city, their homes, their friendly meetings, their dearest relatives, 
and all their property, and sought those of the stranger ; or else retired to the 
seclusion of their own country dwellings ; as if the anger of God, being 


once moved thus to punish human wickedness, would spare the rod to them 
and strike only those enclosed within the walls ; or, as if they counselled 
everyone to fly because the final hour of Florence was arrived. 
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Many died that haply might have lived by timely aid ; so that between a 
want of that assistance which sufferers could not procure, and the malignant 
nature of this disease, the multitudes of those who daily and nightly expired 
in Florence would be terrible to hear, even without beholding ; wherefore, 
almost of necessity, things contrary to all former habits were engendered 
amongst the surviving citizens. 


It was a custom, and we still see it maintained, that in cases of death every 
female relation and neighbour should assemble within the deceased’s house 
and there weep for his loss; and before the mansion every male kinsman 
and nearest neighbour also assembled, with other citizens in great numbers, 
attended by divers of the clergy according to the dead man’s quality ; thence 
on the shoulders of his peers, with funeral pomp of torch and music, the 
corpse was slowly borne away to that church which he had previously 
chosen for a sepulchre. But when the pestilence raged most fiercely these 
things almost entirely ceased, and new customs superseded them ; for 
people then died not only without such assemblies of wailing women, but 
passed from the world in many instances without even a single witness ; 
and few were those to whom the piteous sobs and tears of relatives were in 
mercy conceded ; but instead thereof was heard the laugh or the jest, or the 
convivial feast ! and this custom the women in general, casting aside their 
sex’s softness, did for their own especial advantage most quickly learn. 


There were but few whose bodies were accompanied to the church by more 
than ten or twelve of their neighbours; nor were even these honourable 
citizens, but certain grave-diggers from the lowest classes named becchini 
who performed this mercenary service; they roughly shouldered the bier 
and moved hastily and carelessly along, not to the church which the 
deceased had selected, but to the nearest cemetery, led by some half-dozen 
priests with few lights and sometimes none, who, assisted by the becchini, 
and not troubling about a funeral service, tossed the body into any empty pit 
that they happened to find. 


The treatment of the lower and a great portion of the middle classes was 
still worse, because the greater part of these being confined either by hope 
or poverty to their houses, thousands daily sickened, and being destitute of 
assistance were allowed to die ; and many there were who daily and nightly 
terminated their existence in the streets, and many that expired in their own 
houses, the stench of whose carcasses was the first notice of their 
dissolution. Of these and other victims all places were full, and the 
neighbours, not less moved by the fear of putrid bodies than by charity 
towards the dead, with the assistance of public porters when they were to be 
had, dragged the corpses into the street and left them before their several 
doors where especially in the morning they were to be seen in heaps by 
those who wandered through the tainted thoroughfares..? 


Lamp, Palazzo Strozzi, Florence 
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Iii this wide and wasting pestilence all Europe was more or less immersed ; 
she was bereft of three-fifths of her population, and excepting .Milan, 
together with a few places at the foot of the Alps, the whole of Italy was 
shaken to its centre. Genoa lost 40,000, Naples 60,000; and Sicily and 
Apulia tin-Incredible number of 530,000 souls! The city of Trapani was 


Bible ; Berosus, Neriglissor, Ptolemaic canon, Neriga-solasar). He reigned 
from 559-556, for there are two inscriptions on cylinders and a brief 
inscription on brick which Ave may assign to this reign. The subject 
appears to be some restoration in the shrine of E-zida at Babylon. Where 
the inscription again becomes legible, the king gives an account of the 
construction of a canal, the waters of which had gone away and withdrawn, 
and of palace building. 


The following questions are suggested by these inscriptions. Firstly, who 
was his father, the Bel-shum-ishkum twice mentioned in them? Let it sutlice 
here to note the possibility that he may be identical with a former king of 
Assyria, the son of Asshurbanapal, who certainly did not reign more than a 
few months. The chronology presents no obstacle to the acceptance of this 
hypothesis. Let us then assume that Bel-shum-ishkum was born about 645 ; 
he would then be about twenty years of age at the death of Asshurbanapal, 
and about forty at the fall of Nineveh, after which he probably found a 
refuge at the Babylonian court. By that time (606) liis son Nergal-shar-usur 
might very well be about eighteen years old ; if we take this for granted, 
then the latter was thirty-seven in the year 587, in which two persons of the 
same name (Nergal-sharezer, Jeremiah xxxix. 3) are mentioned among 
Nebuchadrezzar’s nobles (one among the “princes” in general, tlie other 
amongst the ofticials of highest rank), sixty-four at his accession in 560 R.c. 
and not quite seventy when he died, which gives a great show of 
})robability to his identity with one or other of these two Nergal-sharezers. 
Another question to wliicli it would be very interesting to find an answer is 
tliat of the wars of Nergal-shar-usur, for, short as his reign was, it is evident 
from tlie two cylinder inscriptions that he did wage wars. Unfortuately we 
have no more exact information on the subject; but if we consider that as 
early as the year 555, that is, only a year after Nergal-shar-usur’s death, 
disorders of such magnitude had broken out in Mesopotamia, due to the ‘* 
Manda warriors” under tlie leadership of their king Ishtuvegu (Astyages), 
that is to say, to Median hordes, that the Babylonians appealed to Kurush 
(Cyrus), king of Anshan, who did, in fact, succeed in driving the Medes 
back, we may l)e sure that the earliest incursions of the Manda into 
Babylonian territory (of wliich Mesopotamia had formed a part since the 
fall of Niiieveli) took place in the reign of Neriglissor. This hypothesis is 
directly **onfirmed by the tenor of Nabonidus’ account of the invasion. In 


completely depopulated ; all died; and her silent walls and empty dwellings 
were alone left to tell the tale. Throughout Tuscany the harvest of death was 
proportionally great : Pisa lost four-fifths or, as some say, seven-tenths; 
Florence three-fifths; but Siena mourned for 80,000 of her buried citizens 
and never recovered from the blow. 


Amongst the illustrious victims of this universal sacrifice were the 
celebrated Laura of Avignon and the historian Giovanni Villani of Florence. 
The latter, says Sismondi (and his words will suit all subsequent, as they are 
the echo of all antecedent writers), “was the most expert, faithful, elegant, 
and animated historian that Italy had yet produced: we have made habitual 
use of his history during more than half a century with that confidence 
which is due to a judicious contemporary author who had himself taken part 
in public affairs.” Villani was in fact much more than a mere historian, and 
like almost all Florentines became both merchant and politician ; he 
travelled into France and the Netherlands, was several times in the 
seigniory, superintended the building of the present walls, directed the mint, 
and filled other high offices in the commonwealth. He served also against 
Castruccio, was one of the hostages delivered to Mastino della Scala, and 
spent a long life in public and private activity ; but finally, ruined by the 
failure of the Bonaccorsi with whom he was in partnership, his latter days 
were apparently unhappy and he died amidst the misfortunes of his country. 


Sickness gave way before the August sun, and all that remained of the 
Florentine people were free from disease at the new seigniory’s 
inauguration on the 1st of September, but what the remnant was we are not 
told ; so small however that poverty disappeared, and riches abounded in 
consequence of accumulated inheritances. Yet instead, as some expected, of 
men’s hearts being softened and subdued and penitent, and turned to 
religion and virtue and moderation by so awful a catastrophe, Florence 
immediately became a theatre of luxury, riot, and debauchery. As if the 
hand of God were tired, and death was swallowed up in victory, feasting, 
taverns, and every kind of licentious revel occupied the people ; both sexes, 
high and low, with new and fanciful attire, but more especially the latter, 
flaunted through the streets bedizened like players in the rich garments of 
illustrious families, all now extirpated. And as if these saturnalia were to be 
everlasting, few labourers would return to agriculture, fewer still to trade, 


and those few insisted on exorbitant remuneration. Unbounded pride and 
heartless prodigality were everywhere triumphant ; the hand of death had 
removed the burden of pov erty ; the departure of death had removed the 
weight of terror, and the rebound was startling. With feelings numbed, and 
passions free, no wish was too vicious to indulge, no idea too strange for 
belief. 


Superabundance of agricultural produce was looked for because of the 
scarcity of mouths, and the contrary happened ; for everything fell short and 
long continued so, in some countries even to the most biting famine; 
manufactures of almost all kinds, clothes, everything necessary for the 
human body, were in like manner expected to appear spontaneously and in 
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profusion ; but the reverse took place ; most sorts of manufactured goods 
soon doubled their former cost, and all labour brought twice the money that 
it fetched before the pestilence ; disputes, lawsuits, contests, disturbances of 
every class sprouted like nettles throughout the land, and Florence long and 
severely felt their evil consequences. Immense treasures too had been 
willed away by dying men to public charities, or in trust to corporate bodies 
for the poor ; some directly, others after several successions, all now swept 
off by exterminating plague ; amongst others there was left to the 
corporation of Orto-san-Michele alone the vast inheritance of 350,000 
florins, a sum equal to one year’s revenue of the commonwealth. This was 
in trust for the poor ; but there were no poor, no paupers, no destitution ; 
death had murdered poverty. Money, houses, and other valuables abounded 
; the directors felt their hands at liberty, their conscience easy; and 
unbounded peculation was the result ; the elections were kept close amongst 
themselves ; they reelected each other; power and profit moved round in a 
circle undisturbed by any external influence for three long years, until at 
last the angry voice of Florence destroyed this nefarious and disgraceful 
system. In a similar manner, but with better management, 25,000 florins 
were left to the hospital of Santa Maria Nuova, and an equal sum to the new 


and useful company of ” Misericordia ” ; so that the city most abounded in 
charitable resources at the very time when poverty was for the moment 
annihilated. 


Many corrective laws for the various existing evils were promulgated by 
those magistrates who still retained their discretion and now resumed their 
power ; one of these was to exonerate minors and married women from any 
legal responsibility in affairs of pecuniary and other property, unless with 
the consent of their relatives or guardians declared before a judge in the 
court of the above corporation of Orto-san-Michele, which had ex-officio 
their guardianship. At the same period, and no less to encourage population 
by the residence of students than for the dignity of Florence, a public 
college was founded for the first time, and able professors were appointed 
to the whole range of science, besides civil and canon law and dogmatic 
theology. 


It might have been supposed that all accounts between debtor and creditor 
had been cancelled by the plague ; but so many fraudulent bankruptcies had 
previously occurred and so unwholesome a system of mercantile credits had 
been allowed that it became an article of swindling speculation, and large 
orders were frequently given on long credit with a sole view to future 
insolvency. As a remedy there was now published a decree forbidding any 
citizen to buy or sell on credit, not only in the state itself but within a 
hundred miles of Florence, on pain of losing his reputation and a fine equal 
to the amount of the purchase money. Nor were sumptuary laws forgotten; 
for riches and luxury required control, and a check was therefore placed on 
the expense of marriage ceremonies which now were frequent in 
consequence of augmented wealth and thin population ; but as these could 
not at once raise citizens to the state new scrutiny-lists became requisite for 
three years, which from necessity admitted the nobles to many public 
offices both in town and country./ 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE VANGUARD OF THE RENAISSANCE 


[ca. 1250-1400 a.d.] 


We have seen much in recent chapters of the trials and disasters of Florence. 
We now have the more agreeable task of recording her triumphs. The record 
of petty quarrels and more pretentious warrings, through which Florence 
has thus far been called to our attention, might well have blinded our eyes 
to the observation of a remarkable culture development which went on 
coincidentally with these political jarrings. In point of fact, there was a most 
extraordinary intellectual development taking place in Italy in the later 
centuries of the so-called dark ages, and the focus and centre of that 
development was Florence ; in proof of which that city now gave to the 
world within a single century a school of writer/;, led by Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio, who virtually stamped the Italian language for the first time 
as a literary medium, and whose works marked the highest development of 
Italian creative genius. And contemporaneous with these writers were the 
artists Cimabue and Giotto, who gave an altogether similar impulse to art. 
All these men were Florentines, and so greatly did their influence 
preponderate over that of any other Italians of the epoch that Symonds & is 
fully justified in saying : ” It may be affirmed without exaggeration that, 
prior to the close of the fifteenth century, what we called Italian genius was 
in truth the genius of Florence.” 


This seemingly sudden efflorescence of genius had its origin, as has been 
intimated, in a gradual development, which now for the first time produced 
tangible results. If, on the one hand, it may be urged that these great men 
were spontaneously creative, it must not be forgotten that their genius was 
nurtured in a bed of classicism. Dante and Petrarch and Boccaccio were all 
classical scholars, the last named being a student of Greek as well as of 


Latin. All of them harked back to the great Roman writers as their models 
of style, and founded their culture on a study of ancient literature. But 
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each of them in turn broke away spontaneously from these ancient models 
when he came to his really creative efforts, and each put forth in the 
vernacular the works that were destined to give him perpetuity of fame. In 
their own day, to be sure, their Latin works were regarded as having great 
importance. Boccaccio never dreamed of placing his Italian writings on a 
par with his learned treatises on mythology, geography, and biography ; and 
we are assured that for two centuries his name was famous all over Europe 
on account of these scientific works, while the Decameron was hardly 
known north of the Alps. ” Petrarch himself,” says Burckhardt,c “trusted 
and hoped that his Latin writings would bring him fame with Ins 
contemporaries and with posterity, and thought so little of his Italian poems 
that, as he often tells us, he would gladly have destroyed them if he could 
have succeeded thereby in blotting them out from the memory of man.” Yet 
these would-be forgotten poems became a standard of taste for all the 
world, and have kept their position in the estimate of critics of each 
succeeding generation. 


This sudden outburst of creative genius of a high order in Italy, while the 
rest of the western world was bound by uncreative traditions, has been 
variously explained. Burckhardt finds the explanation in circumstances, that 
led, in Italy earlier than elsewhere, to the emancipation of the individual. « 


In the Middle Ages, he says, both sides of human consciousness — that 
which was turned within as that which was turned without — lay dreaming 
or half awake beneath a common veil. The veil was woven of faith, illusion, 
and childish prepossession, through which the world and history were seen 
clad in strange hues. Man was conscious of himself only as member of a 


race, people, party, family, or corporation — only through some general 
cate-gory. In Italy this veil first melted into air ; an objective treatment and 
consideration of the state and of all the things of this world became 
possible. The subjective side at the same time asserted itself with 
corresponding emphasis ; man became a spiritual individual, and 
recognised himself as such. In the same way the Greek had once 
distinguished himself from the barbarian, and the Arabian had felt himself 
an individual at a time when other Asiatics knew themselves only as 
members of a race. It will not be difficult to show that this result was owing 
above all to the political circumstances of Italy. 


In far earlier times we can here and there detect a development of free 
personality which in northern Europe either did not occur at all, or could 
not display itself in the same manner. The band of audacious wrong-doers 
in the sixteenth century described to us by Liutprand, some of the 
contemporaries of Gregory VII, and a few of the opponents of the first 
Hohenstaufen show us characters of this kind. But at the close of the 
thirteenth century Italy began to swarm with individuality ; the charm laid 
upon human personality was dissolved ; and a thousand figures meet us 
each in its own special shape and dress. Dante’s great poem would have 
been impossible in any other country of Europe, if only for the reason that 
they all still lay under the spell of race. For Italy the august poet, through 
the wealth of individuality which he set forth, was the most national herald 
of his time. This fact appears in the most decisive and unmistakable form. 
The Italians of the fourteenth century knew little of false modesty or of 
hypocrisy in any shape ; not one of them was afraid of singularity, of being 
and seeming un-like his neighbours. By the year 1390 there was no longer 
any prevailing fashion of dress for men at Florence, each preferring to 
clothe himself in his own way. 
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Despotism, as we have already seen, fostered in the highest degree the 
individuality not only of the tyrant or condottiere himself, but also of the 
men whom he protected or used as his tools — the secretary, minister, poet, 
and companion. These people were forced to know all the inward resources 


of their own nature, passing or permanent ; and their enjoyment of life was 
enhanced and concentrated by the desire to obtain the greatest satisfaction 
from a possibly very brief period of power and influence. 


But even the subjects whom they ruled over were not free from the same 
impulse. Leaving out of account those who wasted their lives in secret 
opposition and conspiracies, we speak of the majority who were content 
with a strictly private station, like most of the urban population of the 
Byzantine Empire and the Mohammedan states. No doubt it was often hard 
for the subjects of a Visconti to maintain the dignity of their persons and 
families, and multitudes must have lost in moral character through the 
servitude the}’- lived under. But this was not the case with regard to 
individuality ; for political impotence does not hinder the different 
tendencies and manifesta-tions of private life from thriving in the fullest 
vigour and variety. Wealth and culture, so far as display and rivalry were 
not forbidden to them, a municipal freedom which did not cease to be 
considerable, and a church which, unlike that of the Byzantine or of the 
Mohammedan world, was not identical with the state — all these conditions 
undoubtedly favoured the growth of individual thought, for which the 
necessary leisure was furnished by the cessation of party conflicts. The 
private man, indifferent to politics, and busied partly with serious pursuits, 
partly with the interests of a dilettante, seems to have been first fully 
formed in these despotisms of the fourteenth century. Documentary 
evidence cannot, of course, be required on such a point. The novelists, from 
whom we might expect information, describe to us oddities in plenty, but 
only from one point of view and in so far as the needs of the story demand. 
Their scene, too, lies chiefly in the republican cities. 


In the latter, circumstances were also, but in another way, favourable to the 
growth of individual character. The more frequently the governing party 
was changed, the more the individual was led to make the utmost of the 
exercise and enjoyment of power. The statesmen and popular leaders, 
especially in Florentine history,1 acquired so marked a personal character, 
that we can scarcely find, even exceptionally, a parallel to them in 
contemporary history, hardly even in Jacob van Artevelde. 


The members of the defeated parties, on the other hand, often came into a 
position like that of the subjects of the despotic states, with the difference 
that the freedom or power already enjoyed, and in some cases the hope of 
recovering them, gave a higher energy to their individuality. Among these 
men of involuntary leisure we find, for instance, an Agnolo Pandolfini (died 
144li), whose work on domestic economy is the first complete programme 
of developed private life. His estimate of the duties of the individual as 
against the dangers and thanklessness of public life is in its way a true 
monument of the age. 


Banishment, too, has this effect above all, that it either wears the exile out 
or tlivelops whatever is greatest in him. “In all our more populous cities,” 
says Giovanni Pontano, ” we see a crowd of people who have left their 
homes 


1 Franco Sacchetti, in his Capitolo (Rime, publ. dal Poggiali, p. 56), 
enumerates about 1390 the names of over a hundred distinguished people in 
the ruling parties who had died within his memory. However many 
mediocrities there may have been among them, the list is still remarkable as 
evidence of the awakening of individuality. 
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of their own free will ; but a man takes his virtues with him wherever he 
goes.” And, in fact, they were by no means only men who had been actually 
exiled, but thousands left their native place voluntarily, because they found 
its political or economical condition intolerable. The Florentine emigrants 
at Ferrara and the Lucchese in Venice formed whole colonies by 
themselves. 


The cosmopolitanism which grew up in the most gifted circles is in itself a 
high stage of individualism. Dante, as we have already said, finds a new 


home in the language and culture of Italy, but goes beyond even this in the 
words, ” My country is the whole world.” And when his recall to Florence 
was Offered him on unworthy conditions, he wrote back : ” Can I not 
everywhere behold the light of the sun and the stars, everywhere meditate 
on the noblest truths, without appearing ingloriously and shamefully before 
the city and the people? Even my bread will not fail me.” The artists exult 
no less defiantly in their freedom from the constraints of fixed residence. 
“Only he who has learned everything,” says Ghiberti, ” is nowhere a 
stranger ; robbed of his fortune and without friends, he is yet the citizen of 
every country, and can fearlessly despise the changes of fortune.” In the 
same strain an exiled humanist writes : ” Wherever a learned man fixes his 
seat, there is home.“6 


EUROPEAN CULTURE IN GENERAL 


The oppression which weighed upon the rest of Europe contributed to the 
maintenance of barbarism, less by rendering difficult and sometimes 
dangerous the acquisition of knowledge, than by taking away all attraction 
from the exercise of the mind. Thought was a pain to those capable of 
judging the state of the human species ; of studying the past, of comparing 
it with the present ; and of thus foreseeing the future. Danger and suffering 
appeared on all sides. The men who, in France, Germany, England, and 
Spain, felt themselves endued with the power of generalising their ideas, 
either smothered them, not to aggravate the pain of thought, or directed 
them solely to speculations the farthest from real life — towards that 
scholastic philosophy which so vigorously exercised the understanding, 
without bringing it to any conclusion. 


In Italy, on the contrary, liberty secured the full enjoyment of intellectual 
existence. Everyone endeavoured to develop the powers which he felt 
within him, because each was conscious that the more his mind opened the 
greater was his enjoyment ; everyone directed his powers to a useful and 
practical purpose, because each felt himself placed in a state of society in 
which he might attain some influence, either for his own benefit or that of 
his fellow creatures. The first want which towns had experienced was that 
of their defence. Accordingly, military architecture had taken precedence in 
the arts. From its exercise the transition was easy to that of religious 


architecture, at a time when religion was indispensable to every heart — to 
civil architecture, then encouraged by a government in which everything 
was for all. The study and pursuit of the beautiful in this first of the fine aits 
had paved the way to all the others. From the pleasures of the imagination 
through the eye, men ascended to those derived from the soul ; and hence 
the birth of poetry. d 


The language of Provence had attained its highest degree of cultivation ; 
Spain and Portugal had already produced more than one poet ; and the 
langue d’Qil, in the north of France, was receiving considerable attention, 
while the Italian was not yet enumerated amongst the languages of Europe, 
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and the richness and harmony of its idiom, gradually and obscurely formed 
amongst the populace, were not as yet appreciated. But in the thirteenth 
century Dante arose to immortalise this hitherto neglected tongue, and, 
aided by his single genius, it soon advanced with a rapidity which left all 
competition at a distance. 


The Lombardian duchy of Benevento, comprising the greater part of the 
modern kingdom of Naples, had preserved, under independent princes, and 
surrounded by the Greeks and the Saracens, a degree of civilisation which, 
in the earlier part of the Middle Ages, was unexampled throughout the rest 
of Italy. Many of the fine arts, and some branches of science, were 
cultivated there with success. The schools of Salerno communicated to the 
West the medical skill of the Arabs, and the commerce of Amalfi 
introduced into those fertile provinces not only wealth but knowledge. From 
the eighth to the tenth century, various historical works, written, it is true, in 
Latin, but distinguished for their fidelity, their spirit, and their fire, 
proceeded from the pen of several men of talent, natives of that district, 
some of whom clothed their compositions in hexameter verses, which, 
compared with others of the same period, display superior facility and 
fancy. 


that case Neriglissor’s warlike enterprises were not crowned with brilliant 
success, or at all events did not expel the Manda from Mesopotamia 
altogether. 


KENASCENCE AND FALL OF BABYLON 455 
THE KEIGN OF NABONIDUS (556-538 B.C. } 


On the death of Neriglissor in 556, he was succeeded, according to Berosus, 
by his son Labassarachos or Labarosoarchodos (in inscriptions Labashi- 
Marduk), but it appears that a Babylonian of high rank, Nal)u-naidu (“Nabu 
is glorious”), the son of Nabu-balatsu-iqbi (“Nabu hath foretold his life”), 
was immediately proclaimed king by an opposition party, and although 
Labashi-Marduk made head against Nabu-naidu (or Nabonidus, as he is 
usually known) for nine months, the latter dates the beginning of his reign 
from the death of Neriglissor. According to Berosus, Labashi-Marduk was a 
child, and fell victim to a conspiracy, having already betrayed tokens of a 
bad disposition. 


According to the Ptolemaic canon, Nabonidus reigned seventeen years, 
which agrees with the circumstance that the latest of the numerous contract 
tablets belonging to his reign up to this time discovered are dated the 5th of 
Ulul (the middle of August) in his seventeenth year. He concerned himself 
chiefly with the restoration of old temples elsewhere than in Babylon, as 
those at Ur, Larsa, Sippar, and even at Kharran in INIesopotamia, that is, 
the oldest sanctuaries in the country ; while in Babylon, where he certainly 
resided, if onl}/ at intervals, he seems to have done nothing except to 
proceed with the building of the walls on the river bank.i Nabonidus was 
actuated not merely by religious motives, but by an interest in history and 
archaeology, which grew to be an absolute mania with him. His inscriptions 
give us minute information as to how he dug and hunted for the foundation 
cylinders of these primitive temples, nor does he fail to deal many a sly hit 
at his predecessors (Nebuchadrezzar, for example), who had not always 
conscientiously done this, and had consequently many a time built 
something that was not in the original plan. When, after long search, 
Nabonidus found these cylinders, often buried deep down in the ground, he 


The influx of foreigners consequent upon the invasion of the Norman 
adventurers, who founded a sovereignty in Apulia, was not sufficiently 
great to effect a change in the language ; and, under their government, the 
Italian or Sicilian tongue first assumed a settled form. The court of Palermo, 
early in the twelfth century, abounded in riches, and consequently indulged 
in luxurious habits ; and there the first accents of the Sicilian muse were 
heard. There, too, at the same period, the Arabs acquired a degree of 
influence and credit which they have never possessed in any other Christian 
court. The palace of William I, like those of the monarchs of the East, was 
guarded by Mohammedan eunuchs. From them he selected his favourites, 
his friends, and sometimes even his ministers. To attach themselves to the 
arts and to the various avocations which contribute to the pleasures of life, 
was the peculiar province of the Saracens, by whom half of the island is still 
occupied. When Frederick II, at the end of the twelfth century, succeeded to 
the throne of the Norman monarchs, he transported numerous colonies of 
Saracens into Apulia and the principality, but he did not banish them from 
either his service or his court. Of them his army was composed ; and the 
governors of his provinces, whom he denominated justiciaries, were chosen 
almost exclusively from their number. Thus was it the destiny of the 
Arabians, in the east as well as in the west of Europe, to communicate to the 
Latin nations their arts, their science, and their poetry. 


From the history of Sicily, we may deduce the effects produced by Arabian 
influence on the Italian, or as it was then considered, the Sicilian poetry, 
with no less certainty than that with which we trace its connection, in the 
county of Barcelona and in the kingdom of Castile, with the first efforts of 
the Provengal and Spanish poets. William I, an effeminate and voluptuous 
prince, forgot, in his palace of Palermo, amidst his Moorish eunuchs, in the 
song and the feast, those commotions which agitated his realms. The 
regency of the kingdom devolved, at his decease, upon his widow, who 
entrusted the government to Gayto Petro, the chief of the eunuchs, 
connected with the Saracens of Africa. All the commerce of Palermo was 
monopolised by the infidels. They were the professors of every art, and the 
inventors of every variety of luxury. The nation accommodated itself to 
their customs ; and in their public festivals it was usual for Christian and 
Moorish women to sing in concert to the music of their slaves. We may 
safely conclude that on 
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these occasions each party adopted their mother-tongue ; and that the Italian 
females who, in the words of Hugo Falcandus,™ responded, in melancholy 
cadence to the tambours of their Moorish attendants, would, in all 
probability, adapt Sicilian words to African airs and measures. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND NASCENT SCHOLARSHIP 


The universities and schools which were already founded obtained more 
fame and became more active. The clash of arms, which had not prevented 
their flourishing, did not prevent new ones being formed. That same spirit 
of rivalry which armed one against the other, princes and nations, led them 
to vie one with the other in seeking, by every means, greater renown and 
greater glory for their little states. At one time professors were seen quietly 
continuing their lectures while fighting was going on under the walls of the 
town, or even in the streets and squares ; at another time, the rostrum was 
overthrown, the professors were driven away, the scholars put to flight ; but 
they soon returned, either under the same government or under the new one 
which had taken its place, and studies continued their course. 


The University of Bologna suffered continual vicissitudes. At one time 
excommunicated by Clement V, the greater number of the scholars passed 
to the University of Padua, Bologna’s rival ; at another time, in 
consequence of quarrels which broke out between the professors and the 
magistrates, or between the scholars and the citizens, whole classes deserted 
and settled in the neighbouring towns. But all these wrongs were righted. 
John XXII withdrew Clement’s interdict, and confirmed and increased the 
privileges of the university ; the magistrates and citizens granted the 
amends demanded by professors and pupils ; and this school, which was 
already famous, became more brilliant and more famous. A short time later, 
Milan, Pisa, Pavia, Piacenza, Siena, but especially Florence, rivalled with 
Padua, Bologna, and the University of Naples founded by Frederick II, 
which had so vastly increased under Robert of Naples. Boniface VIII had 


founded the University of Rome, his successors confirmed and even 
extended its privileges ; but their bulls could not repair the harm done to the 
new university by their absence ; it could not do aught but decline so long 
as their residence at Avignon left the unfortunate town of Rome almost 
deserted, and, as a climax, always a prey to sedition and torn by internal 
factions. 


It must be remembered that in these universities and schools nothing was 
taught except, as in the preceding century, what were commonly called the 
seven arts. Literature, properly so called, was almost entirely ignored. The 
ancient authors, who, later on, formed the base of literary study, were 
scarcely beginning to be discovered. Libraries of schools and monasteries, 
even those which several princes had worked to form, mostly contained 
some of the works of the fathers, books on theology, law, medicine, 
astrology, and scholastic philosophy ; and even these were few in number. It 
was in the course of the century then beginning that a praiseworthy 
eagerness for the discovery of ancient manuscripts arose in Italy, and, 
following Italy’s example, spread throughout Europe. The most deserted 
and dusty corners of private houses and convents were searched for the 
works of these authors, of whom till then nothing remained but the name, 
and of those who had left many works of which only the smallest part was 
known. This 
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revolution was principally due to Petrarch, and it is one of his strongest 
claims to glory. 


One single example will prove the vastness of his work and how little 
advanced even the learned of that time were. A professor of the University 
of Bologna, writing to him on the subject of ancient authors, especially of 
poets, and wishing to include among the latter Plato 1 and Cicero, was 
ignorant of the name of Nrevius, and even Plautius, and thought that Ennius 
and Statius were contemporaries. The ignorance of the copyists must be 
added to the imperfection of knowledge and the scarcity of books. In 
transcribing the best books they frequently disfigured them in such a 


manner that their authors themselves would have had trouble to recognise 
them. All this must be remembered to tone down the accounts found in 
histories of literature of the fine libraries given to certain universities, or 
founded in certain towns, formed by a certain prince and thrown open by 
his orders to the learned and to the public. When compared with our large 
libraries, they are insignificant book-cupboards — an absolute famine 
compared with appalling superabundance. 


The science which obtained most assistance from them, and which was the 
most abundantly provided with books, was scholastic theology ; it was 
therefore pursued more eagerly than ever. It was no longer the century of 
men like Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventura ; but their example was quite 
recent, and their admirers and disciples entertained the hope of equalling 
them and even surpassing them in glory. Hence among theologians arose 
that eagerness, that general fervour to interpret the same books that their 
predecessors had interpreted, to explain the explanations themselves, to 
commentate the commentaries ; to deepen the shadows while attempting to 
cast light upon them, and to obscure by explanation what was at first clear. 
These are not only the ideas, but the very words of the wise Tiraboschi ; he 
added the very natural wish that none would disturb the repose of these 
indefatigable commentators in the profound oblivion and dust of the 
libraries where they lie buried. However, he does not include among them 
about a dozen doctors, whose fame it appears was very great in that century. 
We will only mention one of them — an Augustine monk named Denis, a 
native of St. Sepulcre — because he was the friend and spiritual adviser of 
Petrarch ; this much may be said of him, all the rest may be relegated to the 
same place of refuge whose inviolability Tiraboschi reclaims for the mob of 
theologians of the century.’ There should be no rank in dust and oblivion. 
All authors of books which are unreadable or which teach nothing should 
sleep there alike. 


LATIN AND THE VERNACULAR 


A complete separation had now taken place between the ordinary language 
of the country and the Latin tongue. Of the latter, the women were ignorant. 
The general adoption of the language to which their delicacy gave new 


graces, and in which alone they were accessible to the gallantry of their 
admirers, was a necessary result. It was now submitted to rules, and 
enlivened by that sensibility of expression, of which a dead and pedantic 
language ceases to be susceptible. For a century and a half, in fact, it would 
seem that the Sicilians confined themselves to the composition of love- 
songs 


1 There was a comic poet named Plato. 
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alone. These primitive specimens of Italian poetry have been studiously 
preserved, and they have been analysed by M. Ginguene, with equal talent 
and learning. To his work, such of our readers as may wish to obtain a more 
particular knowledge of these relics will have satisfaction in referring ; nor 
can they apply to a better source of information for more complete and 
profound details on the subject of Italian poetry than can possibly find a 
place in a condensed history of the general literature of the south. 


The merit of amatory poetry consists, almost entirely, in its expression. Its 
warmth and tenderness of sentiment is injured by any exertion of mere 
ingenuity and fanc}r, in the pursuit of which the poet, or the lover, seems to 
lose sight of his proper object. Little more is required from him than to 
represent with sensibility and with truth the feelings which are common to 
all who love. The harmony of language is the best means of expressing that 
of the heart. But this principle seems almost entirely to have escaped the 
notice of the first Sicilian and Italian writers. The example of the Arabs and 
of the Provencals induced them to prefer ostentation to simplicity, and to 
exercise a false and affected taste in the choice of their poetical ornaments. 
In the best specimens of this school, we should find little to reward the 


labour of translating them ; and we feel less inclined to draw the inferior 
pieces from their deserved obscurity. It is, therefore, principally with a view 
to the history of the language, and of the versification, that we turn over the 
pages of Ciullo d’Alcamo the Sicilian, those of Frederick II, and of his 
chancellor, Pietro delle Vigne, of Oddo delle Colonne, of Mazzeo di Ricco, 
and of other poets of the same class. 


The language employed by the Sicilians in their poetical attempts was not 
the popular dialect, as it then existed among the natives of the island and as 
we still find it preserved in some Sicilian songs, scarcely intelligible to the 
Italians themselves. From the imperial court and that of the kings of Sicily, 
it had already received a more elegant form ; and those laws of grammar 
which were originally founded upon custom had now obtained the 
ascendency over it, and prescribed their own rules. The lingua cortigiana, 
the language of the court, was already distinguished as 


the purest of the Italian dialects. In Tuscany it came into general use ; and 
previous to the end of the thirteenth century it received great stability from 
several writers of that country, in verse as well as in prose, who carried it 
very nearly to that degree of perfection which it has ever since maintained. 
For elegance and purity of style, Ricordano Malaspina, who wrote the 
History of Florence in 1280, may be pronounced, at the present day, to be in 
no degree inferior to the best writers now extant. 
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THE MASTER POET, AND HIS THEME 


No poet, however, had yet arisen, gifted with absolute power over the 
empire of the soul ; no philosopher had yet pierced into the depths of 
feeling and of thought, when Dante, the greatest name of Italy, and the 
father of her poetry, appeared, and demonstrated the mightiness of his 


genius by availing himself of the rude and imperfect materials within his 
reach, to construct an edifice resembling, in magnificence, that universe 
whose image it reflects. Instead of amatory effusions addressed to an 
imaginary beauty, instead of madrigals full of sprightly insipidity, sonnets 
laboured into harmony, and strained or discordant allegories, the only 
models, in any modern language, which presented themselves to the notice 
of Dante, that great genius conceived, in his vast imagination, the mysteries 
of the invisible creation, and unveiled them to the eyes of the astonished 
world. 


In the century immediately preceding, the energy of some bold and 
enthusiastic minds had been directed to religious objects. A new spiritual 
force, surpassing in activity and fanaticism all monastic institutions before 
established, was organised by St. Francis and St. Dominic, whose furious 
harangues and bloody persecutions revived that zeal which, for several 
centuries past, had appeared to slumber. In the cells of the monks, 
nevertheless, the first symptoms of reviving literature were seen. Their 
studies had now assumed a scholastic character. To the imagination of the 
zealot, the different conditions of a future state were continually present ; 
and the spiritual objects which he saw with the eyes of faith were invested 
with all the reality of material forms, by the force with which they were 
presented to his view in detailed descriptions and in dissertations displaying 
a scientific acquaintance with the exact limit of every torment, and the 
graduated rewards of glorification. 


A very singular instance of the manner in which these ideas were impressed 
upon the people is afforded by the native city of Dante, in which the 
celebration of a festival was graced by a public representation of the 
infernal tortures; and it is not unlikely that the first circulation of the work 
of that poet gave occasion to this frightful exhibition. The bed of the Arno 
was converted into the gulf of perdition, where all the horrors coined by the 
prolific fancy of the monks were concentrated. Nothing was wanting to 
make the illusion complete ; and the spectators shuddered at the shrieks and 
groans of real persons, apparently exposed to the alternate extremes of fire 
and frost, to waves of boiling pitch, and to serpents. This scene occurred at 
Florence on the 1st of May, 1304. 


It appears, then, that when Dante adopted, as the subject of his immortal 
poem, the secrets of the invisible world, and the three kingdoms of the 
dead, he could not possibly have selected a more popular theme. It had the 
advantage of combining the most profound feelings of religion with those 
vivid recollections of patriotic glory and party contentions which were 
necessarily suggested by the reappearance of the illustrious dead on this 
novel theatre. 


At the close of the century, in the year 1300, and in the week of Easter, 
Dante supposes himself to be wandering in the deserts near Jerusalem, and 
to be favoured with the means of access to the realm of shadows. He is 
there met by Virgil, the object of his incessant study and admiration, who 
takes upon himself the office of guide, and who, by his own admirable 
description of the heathen hell, seems to have acquired a kind of right to 
reveal the mysteries of these forbidden regions. The two bards arrive at a 
gate, on which are inscribed these terrific words : e 
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” Through me you pass into the city of woe : Through me you pass into 
eternal pain : Through me, among the people lost for aye. Justice the 
founder of my fabric mov’d : To rear me was the task of power divine, 
Supremest wisdom, and primeval love. Before me things create were none, 
save things Eternal, and eternal I endure. All hope abandon, ye who enter 
here.“0 


The theme of the poem is too familiar to need further exposition here. It 
may be interesting to note, however, that the sequence of regions through 
which the poet journeys in witnessing the rewards of paradise is suggested 
by the ideas of cosmology that were prevalent in Dante’s time. The poem 
thus has interest from a scientific as well as from an artistic standpoint — 
an interest that is enhanced by the reflection that the time was almost at 
hand when a new system of cosmology would supplant the Ptolemaic one 
here suggested, and in so doing usher in a new scientific era, somewhat as 
the poem itself ushered in a new era of literature. « 


The power of the human mind was never more forcibly demonstrated, in its 
most exquisite masterpieces, than in the poem of Dante. Without a 
prototype in any existing language, equally novel in its various parts and in 
the combination of the whole, it stands alone as the first monument of 
modern genius, the first great work which appeared in the reviving 
literature of Europe. In its composition, it is strictly conformable to tbd 
essential and invariable principles of the poetical art. It possesses unity of 
design and of execution ; and bears the visible impress of a mighty genius, 
capable of embracing, at once, the parts and the whole of its scheme; of 
employing, with facility, the most stupendous materials, and of observing 
all the required niceties of proportion, without experiencing any difficulty 
from the constraint. In all other respects, the poem of Dante is not within 
the jurisdiction of established rules. It cannot with propriety be referred to 
any particular class of composition, and its author is only to be judged by 
those laws which he thought fit to impose upon himself. His modesty 
induced him to give his work the title of a comedy, in order to place it ina 
rank inferior to the epic, to which he conceived that Virgil had exclusive 
claims. Dante had not the slightest acquaintance with the dramatic art, of 
which he had, in all probability, never met with a single specimen ; and 
from this ignorance proceeded that use of the word which now appears to us 
to be so extraordinary. In his native country, the title which he gave to his 
work was always preserved, and it is still known as The Divine Comedy. A 
name so totally different from every other seems to be happily bestowed 
upon a production which stands without a rival. 


Dante the Man 


The glory which Dante acquired, which commenced during his lifetime, 
and which raised him, in a little time, above the greatest names of Italy, 
contributed but little to his happiness. He was born in Florence in 1265, of 
the noble and distinguished family of the Alighieri, which was attached, in 
politics, to the party of the Guelfs. 


Whilst yet very young, he formed a strong attachment to Beatrice, the 
daughter of Folco de’ Portinari, whom he lost at the age of twenty-five 
years. Throughout his future life, lie preserved a faithful recollection of the 
passion which, during fifteen years, had essentially contributed to the 
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happy development of his feelings, and which was thus associated with all 
his noblest sentiments and his most elevated thoughts. It was probably 
about ten vears after the death of Beatrice when Dante commenced his great 
work, which occupied him during the remainder of his life, and in which he 
;issi’_mtMI the most conspicuous station to the woman he had so tenderly 
loved. In this object <>!’ his adoration, he found a common point of union 
for images both human and divine ; and the Beatrice of his paradise appears 
to us sometimes in the character of the most beloved of her sex, and 
sometimes as an abstract emblem of celestial wisdom. Far from considering 
the passion 


of love in the same light as the ancients, the father of modern poetry 
recognises it as a pure, elevated, and sacred sentiment, calculated to 
ennoble and to sanctify the soul ; and he has never been surpassed, by any 
who have succeeded him, in his entire and affecting devotion to the object 
of his attachment. Dante was, however, induced by considerations of family 
convenience to enter into a new engagement. In 1291, a year after the death 
of Beatrice, he married Gemma de’ Do-nati, whose obstinate and violent 
disposition embittered his domestic life. It is remarkable that, in the whole 
course of his work, into which he introduces the whole universe, he makes 
no personal allusion to his wife ; and he was actuated, no doubt, by motives 
of delicacy towards her and her family, when he passed over, in similar 
silence, Corso Donati, the leader of the faction of his enemies, and his own 
most formidable adversary. In the battle of Campaldino, in 1289, Dante 


\NJi WAffIM“ H k°re arms f°r his country against the Aretini, and 


reproduced the tenor of them exactly, frequently giving the precise number 
of years between his own reign and that of the ancient Babylonian king in 
question, and so providing us with the most valuable data for determining 
the earliest periods of Babylonian history. In this way we have learned the 
date of Naram-Sim, the ancient king of Agade, of Shagarakti-Buriash 
[sometimes read Shagarakti-Shuriash], and lastly, as it would appear, of 
Khammurabi (although in this case the computation is incorrect), together 
with many other data of historical importance. For this reason the reign of 
Nabonidus is to us among the most important in Babylonian history, but his 
passion for arclueology — which seems to have made him forget the world 
entirely, and, in particular, overlook the danger with which the victories of 
Cyrus menaced Babylonia — was of less service to himself, and ultimately 
cost him his throne and liberty. 


We have already mentioned the fragment of the Babylonian chronicle 
treating of the reign of Nabonidus and the conquest of Jiabylon and the 
whole Babylonian empire by Cyrus. We will now regard the public events 
of the reign of tlie last native king of Babylonia in the light of this text. In 
the first year mention is made of a military ex])editi(ii witli the object of 
subjugating a prince of whose name, unfortunately, notliing (or at most the 
termination, sJniishshi/ has been preserved, but whom we sliould, perhaj)s, 
be justified in regarding as the chieftain of a Median tribe. 


[1 The authorities seem to be in dispute as to Nabonidus’ place of 
residence. ProfessDr Rogers says (Historij of Babylon and Aaayria, Vol. II, 
p, 301), “Me [Nabonidus] did not ro^idf at Babylon at all, “but at Tenia, 
probably an insignificant place, with no other influence in 


hi.slory.”] 
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“And it came to pass in the seven and thirtieth year of the captivity of 
Jehoiachin, king of Judah, in the twelfth month, on the seven and twentieth 


also against the Pisans in the campaign of 1290 — the year subsequent to 
that in which the catastrophe of Count Ugolino occurred. He subsequently 
assumed the magisterial functions, at the period so fatal to the happiness of 
his country, when the civil wars between the Bianchi and the Neri broke 
out. He was accused of a criminal partiality to the interest of the former 
faction, during the time when he was a member of the supreme council ; 
and when Charles de Valois, the father of Philip VI, proceeded to Florence, 
to appease the dissensions of the two parties, Dante was sentenced, in the 
year 1302, to the payment of an oppressive fine and to exile. By the 
subsequent sentence of a revolutionary tribunal, he was condemned, during 
his absence, to be burned alive, with all his partisans. 


From that period, Dante was compelled to seek an asylum at such of the 
Italian courts as were attached to the Ghibelline interest, and were not 
unwilling to extend their protection to their ancient enemies. To that party, 
which he had opposed in the outset of his career, his perpetual exile and his 
misfortune compelled him, ultimately, to become a convert. He resided, for 
a considerable time, with the marquis Malaspina, in the Lunigiana, with the 
count Busone da Gubbio, and with the two brothers Delia Scala, lords of 
Verona. But, in every quarter, the haughty obstinacy of his character, which 
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became more inflexible in proportion to the difficulties with which he was 
surrounded, and the bitterness of his wit, which frequently broke out in 
caus-tic sarcasms, raised up against him new enemies. His attempts to re- 
enter Florence with his party, by force of arms, were successively foiled ; 
his petitions to the people were rejected ; and his last hope, in the emperor 
Henry VII, vanished on the death of that monarch. His decease took place at 
Ravenna, on the 14th of September, 1321, whilst he was enjoying the 
hospitable protection of Guido Novello da Polenta, the lord of that city, who 
had always treated him rather as a friend than as a dependant, and who, a 


short time before, had bestowed upon him an honourable mark of his 
confidence by charging him with an embassy to the republic of Venice. 


On the death of her great poet, all Italy appeared to go into mourning. On 
every side copies of his work were multiplied, and enriched with numerous 
commentaries. In the year 1350, Giovanni Visconti, archbishop and prince 
of Milan, engaged a number of learned men in the laborious task of 
illustrating and explaining the obscure passages of the Divina Commedia. 
Six distinguished scholars, two theologians, two men of science, and two 
Florentine antiquaries united their talents in this undertaking. Two 
professorships were instituted for the purpose of expounding the works of 
Dante. One of these, founded at Florence, in the year 1373, was filled by 
the celebrated Boccaccio. The duties of the other, at Bologna, were no less 
worthily discharged by Benvenuto d’|mola, a scholar of eminence. It is 
questionable whether any other man ever exercised so undisputed an 
authority and so direct an influence over the age immediately succeeding 
his own. 


An additional proof of the superiority of this great genius may be drawn 
from the commentaries upon his works. We are there surprised to see his 
most enthusiastic admirers incapable of appreciating his real grandeur. 
Dante himself, in his Latin treatise entitled De Vulgari Eloquentia, appears 
to be quite unconscious of the extent of his services to the literature of his 
country. Like his commentators, he principally values himself upon the 
purity and correctness of his style. Yet he is neither pure nor correct ; but, 
what is far superior to either, he had the powers of creative invention. For 
the sake of the rhyme, we find him employing a great number of barbarous 
words, which do not occur a second time in his verses. But, when he is 
himself affected, and wishes to communicate his emotions, the Italian 
language of the thirteenth century, in his powerful hands, displays a 
richness of expression, a purity, and an elegance which he was the first to 
elicit, and by which it has ever since been distinguished. The personages 
whom he introduces are moving and breathing beings; his pictures are 
nature itself ; his language speaks at once to the imagination and to the 
judgment ; and it would be difficult to point out a passage in his poem 
which would not form a subject for the pencil. The admiration of his 
commentators has also been abundantly bestowed upon the profound 


learning of Dante, who, it must be allowed, appears to have been master of 
all the knowledge and accomplishments of the age in which he lived. Of 
these various attainments, his poem is the faithful depository, from which 
we may infer, with great precision, the progress which science had at that 
time made, and the advances which were yet necessary to afford full 
satisfaction to the mind.6 


The importance ascribed by Dante’s contemporaries to his writings other 
than the famous poem is well illustrated in the comment of the historian 
Giovanni Villain* who, commenting on the death and burial of Dante says: 
“This was a great and learned person in almost every science, although a 
layman; he was a consummate poet and philosopher and rhetorician; as 
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perfect in prose and verse as he was in public speaking a most noble orator ; 
in rhyming excellent, with the most polished and beautiful style that ever 
appeared in our language up to his time or since. He wrote in his youth the 
book of Tlie Early Life of Love, and afterwards when in exile made twenty 
moral and amorous canzonets very excellent, and amongst other things 
three noble epistles ; one he sent to the Florentine government complaining 
of his undeserved exile ; another to the emperor Henry when he was at the 
siege of Brescia, reprehending him for his delay and almost pro-phesying ; 
the third to the Italian cardinals during the vacancy after the death of Pope 
Clement, urging them to agree in electing an Italian pope — all in Latin, 
with noble precepts and excellent sentences and authorities, which were 
much commended by the wise and learned. And he wrote the Commedia 
where, in polished verse and with great and subtile arguments, moral, 
natural, astrological, philosophical, and theological, with new and beautiful 
figures, similes, and poetical graces, he composed and treated in a hundred 
chapters, or cantos, of the existence of hell, purgatory, and paradise, so 
loftily as may be said of it that whoever is of subtile intellect may by his 
said treatise perceive and understand. He was well pleased in this poem to 
blame and cry out in the manner of poets, in some places perhaps more than 
he ought to have done ; but it may be that his exile made him do so. He also 
wrote the Monarchia, where he treats of the office of popes and emperors. 


And he began a comment on fourteen of the above-named moral canzonets 
in the vulgar tongue, which in consequence of his death is found imperfect 
except on three, which to judge from what is seen would have proved a 
lofty, beautiful, subtile, and most important work, because it is equally 
ornamented with noble opinions and fine philosophical and astrological 
reasoning. Besides these he composed a little book which he entitled De 
Vulgari Eloquentia, of which he promised to make four books (but only two 
are to be found, perhaps in consequence of his early death), where in 
powerful and elegant Latin and good reasoning he rejects all the vulgar 
tongues of Italy. 


” This Dante,” continues Villani, ” from his knowledge, was somewhat 
presumptuous, harsh, and disdainful, like an ungracious philosopher; he 
scarcely deigned to converse with laymen ; but for his other virtues, 
science, and worth as a citizen, it seems but reasonable to give him 
perpetual remembrance in this our chronicle ; nevertheless his noble works 
left to us in writing bear true testimony of him and honourable fame to our 
city.”/ 


LESSER CONTEMPORARIES OF DANTE 


To the same period with Dante belongs Francesco Barberini, the disciple, 
like Dante, of Brunetto Latini, and author of a treatise in verse on moral 
philosophy, which, in conformity with the affected spirit of the times, he 
entitled I Documenti oV Amove. Cecco d’ Ascoli was also the 
contemporary of Dante, and his personal enemy. His poem in five books, 
called V Acerb a, or rather, according to M. Ginguene, L’ Acerva, ” the 
heap,” is a collection of all the sciences of his age, including astronomy, 
philosophy, and religion. It is much less remarkable for its intrinsic merit 
than for the lamentable catastrophe of its author, who was burned alive in 
Florence as a sorcerer, in 1327, at the age of seventy years, after having 
long held the professorship of judicial astrology in the University of 
Bologna. 


Cino da Pistoia, of the house of the Sinibaldi, was the friend of Dante, and 
was equally distinguished by the brilliancy of his talents in two different 
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departments : as a lawyer, by his commentary on the first nine books of the 
code, and, as a poet, by his verses addressed to the beautiful Selvaggia de’ 
Vergiolesi, of whom he was deprived by death, about the year 1307. As a 
lawyer, he was the preceptor of the celebrated Bartolo, who, if he has 
surpassed his master, yet owed much to his lessons. As a poet, he was the 
model which Petrarch loved to imitate ; and, in this view, he perhaps did his 
imitator as much injury by his refinement and affectation as he benefited 
him by the example of his pure and harmonious style. Fazio de’ Uberti, 
grandson of the great Farinata, who, in consequence of the hatred which the 
“Florentines entertained for his ancestor, lived and died in exile, raised 
himself to equal celebrity at this period by his sonnets and other verses. At a 
much later time of life, he composed a poem of the descriptive kind, 
entitled Dettamondo, in which he proposed to imitate Dante, and to display 
the real world, as that poet had portrayed the world of spirits. But it need 
hardly be said that the distance between the original and the imitation is 
great indeed. 


In some respects all these poets, and many others whose names are yet 
more obscure, have common points of resemblance. We find, in all, the 
same subtlety of idea, the same incoherent images, and the same perplexed 
sentiments. The spirit of the times was perverted by an affected refinement ; 
and it is a subject of just surprise that, in the very outset of a nation, 
simplicity and natural feeling should have been superseded by conceit and 
bombast. It is, however, to be considered that this nation did not form her 
own taste, but adopted that of a foreign country, before she was qualified, 
by her own improved knowledge, to make a proper choice. The verses of 
the troubadours of Provence were circulated from one end of Italy to the 
other. They were diligently perused and committed to memory by every 
poet who aspired to public notice, some of whom exercised themselves in 
compositions in the same language ; and although the Italians, if we except 
the Sicilians, had never any direct intercourse with the Arabians, yet they 
derived much information from them by this circuitous route. The almost 
unintelligible subtleties with which they treated of love passed for 


refinement of sentiment ; while the perpetual rivalry which was maintained 
between the heart and the head, between reason and passion, was looked 
upon as an ingenious application of philosophy to a literary subject. The 
causeless griefs, the languors, the dying complaints of a lover became a 
constituent portion of the consecrated language in which he addressed his 
mistress, and from which he could not without impropriety depart. 
Conventional feelings in poetry thus usurped the place of those native and 
simple sentiments which are the offspring of the heart. 


PETRARCH 


But, instead of dwelling upon these defects in the less celebrated poets, we 
shall attempt to exhibit the general spirit of the fourteenth century, as 
displayed in the works of the greatest man whom Italy, in that age, 
produced, whose reputation has been most widely spread, and whose 
influence has been most extensively felt, not only in Italy but in France, in 
Spain, and in Portugal. The reader will easily imagine that it is Petrarch, the 
lover of Laura, to whom we here allude. 


Petrarch was the son of a Florentine, who, like Dante, had been exiled from 
his native city. He was born at Arezzo, on the night of the 19th of July, 
1304, and he died at Arqua, near Padua, on the 18th of July, 1371. 
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During the century of which his life occupied the greater portion, he was 
the centre of Italian literature. Passionately attached to letters, and more 
especially to history and to poetry, and an enthusiastic admirer of antiquity, 
he imparted to his contemporaries by his discourses, his writings, and his 
example that taste for the recovery and study of Latin manuscripts which so 


eminently distinguished the fourteenth century ; which preserved the 
masterpieces of the classical authors, at the very moment when they were 
about to be lost forever ; and gave a new impulse, by the imitation of those 
admirable models, to the progress of the human intellect. 


Petrarch, tortured by the passion which has contributed so greatly to his 
celebrity, endeavoured, by travelling during a considerable portion of his 
life, to escape from himself and to change the current of his thoughts. He 
traversed France, Germany, and every part of Italy ; he visited Spain ; and, 
with incessant activity, directed his attention to the examination of the 
remains of antiquity. He became intimate with all the scholars, poets, and 
philosophers from one end of Europe to the other, whom he inspired with 
his own spirit. While he imparted to them the object of his own labours, he 
directed their studies ; and his correspondence became a sort of magical 
bond, which, for the first time, united the whole literary republic of Europe. 
At the age in which he lived, that continent was divided into petty states, 
and sovereigns had not yet attempted to establish any of those colossal 
empires, so dreaded 


by other nations. On the contrary, each country was divided into smaller 
sovereignties. The authority of many a prince did not extend above thirty 
leagues from the little town over which he ruled ; while at the distance of a 
hundred, his name was unknown. In proportion, however, as political 
importance was confined, literary glory was extended ; and Petrarch, the 
friend of Azzo di Correggio, prince of Parma, of Lucchino and of Galeazzo 
Visconti, princes of Milan, and of Francesco di Carrara, prince of Padua, 
was better known, and more respected, throughout Europe, than any of 
those petty sovereigns. This universal reputation, to which his high 
acquirements 


U entitled him, and of which he 


Petrarch frequently made use in forwarding the interests of literature, he 
occasionally turned to account for political purposes. No man of letters, no 
poet was doubtless ever charged with so many embassies to great potentates 
— to the emperor, the pope, the king of France, the senate of Ven-ice, and 
all the princes of Italy. It is very remarkable that Petrarch did not fulfil these 
duties merely as a subject of the state which had committed its 
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interests to his hands, but that he acted for the benefit of all Europe. He was 
intrusted with such missions on account of his reputation ; and when he 
treated with the different princes, it was, as it were, in the character of an 
arbitrator, whose suffrage everyone was eager to obtain, that he might stand 
high in the opinion of posterity. 


The prodigious labours of Petrarch to promote the study of ancient literature 
are, after all, his noblest title to glory. Such was the view in which they 
were regarded by the age in which he lived, and such also was his own 
opinion. His celebrity, notwithstanding, at the present day depends much 
more on his Italian lyrical poems than on his voluminous Latin 
compositions. These lyrical pieces, which were imitated from the 
Provencals, from Cino da Pistoia, and from the other poets who flourished 
at the commencement of that century, have served, in their turn, as models 
to all the distinguished poets of the south. 


The Latin compositions upon which Petrarch rested his fame, and which are 
twelve or fifteen times as voluminous as his Italian writings, are now only 
read by the learned. The long poem entitled Africa, which he composed on 
the victories of the elder Scipio, and which was considered, in his own age, 
as a masterpiece worthy of rivalling the JEneid, is very fatiguing to the ear. 
The style is inflated, and the subject so devoid of interest and so 
exceedingly dull as absolutely to prevent the perusal of the work. His 
numerous epistles in verse, instead of giving interest to the historical events 
to which they allude, acquire it from that circumstance. The imitation of the 
ancients, and the fidelity of the copy, which in Petrarch’s eyes constituted 
their chief merit, deprive these productions of every appearance of truth. 
The invectives against the barbarians who had subjugated Italy are so cold, 
so bombastic, and so utterly destitute of all colouring suited to the time and 
place, that we might believe them to have been written by some rhetorician 
who had never seen Italy; and we might confound them with those which a 
poetic fury dictated to Petrarch himself, against the Gauls who besieged the 
capital. 


His jjhilosophical works, amongst which may be mentioned a treatise on 
Solitary Life, and another on Good and Bad Fortune, are scarcely less 
bombastic. The sentiments display neither truth nor depth of thought. They 
are merely a show of words on some given subject. The author pre-deter- 
mines his view of the question, and never examines the arguments for the 
purpose of discovering the truth, but of vanquishing the difficulties which 
oppose him, and of making everything agree with his own s} ‘stem. His 
letters, of which a voluminous collection has been published — which is, 
however, far from being complete — are perhaps more read than any other 
of his works, as they throw much light upon a period which is well worthy 
of being known. We do not, however, discover in them either the familiarity 
of intimate friendship or the complete openness of an amiable character. 
They display great caution and studied propriety, with an attention to effect 
which is not always successful. An Italian would never have written Latin 
letters to his friends, if he had wished only to unfold the secrets of his heart 
; but the letters of Cicero were in Latin, and with them Petrarch wished to 
have his own compared. He was, evidently, always thinking more of the 
public than of his correspondent ; and in fact the public were often in 
possession of the letter before his friend. The bearer of an elegantly written 
epistle well knew that he should flatter the vanity of the writer by 
communicating it; and he therefore often openly read it, and even gave 
copies of it, before it reached its destination. 
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It is difficult to say whether the extended reputation which Petrarch 
enjoyed, during the course of a long life, is more glorious to himself or to 
his age. We have elsewhere mentioned the faults of this celebrated man — 
that subtlety of intellect which frequently led him to neglect true feeling, 
and to abandon himself to a false taste ; and that vanity which too often 
induced him to call himself the friend of cruel and contemptible princes, 
because they flattered him. But, before we part with him, let us once more 
take a view of those great qualities which rendered him the first man of his 
age — that ardent love for science to which he consecrated his life, his 


powers, and his faculties ; and that glorious enthusiasm for all that is high 
and noble in the poetry, the eloquence, the laws, and the manners of antiq- 
uitv. This enthusiasm is the mark of a superior mind. To such a mind, the 
hero becomes greater by being contemplated ; while a narrow and sterile 
intellect reduces the greatest men to its own level, and measures them by its 
own standard. 


This enthusiasm was felt by Petrarch, not only for distinguished men, but 
for everything that is great in nature, for religion, for philosophy, for 
patriotism, and for freedom. He was the friend and patron of the unfortunate 
Rienzi, who, in the fourteenth century, awakened for a moment the ancient 
spirit and fortunes of Rome. He appreciated the fine arts as well as poetry, 
and he contributed to make the Romans acquainted with the rich 
monuments of antiquity, as well as with the manuscripts which they 
possessed. His passions were tinctured with a sense of religion which 
induced him to worship all the glorious works of the Deity, with which the 
earth abounds ; and he believed that, in the woman he loved, he saw the 
messenger of that heaven which thus revealed to him its beauty. He enabled 
his contemporaries to estimate the full value of the purity of a passion so 
modest and so religious as his own ; while to his countrymen he gave a 
language worthy of rivalling those of Greece and Rome, with which, by his 
means, they had be-come familiar. Softening and ornamenting his own 
language by the adoption of proper rules, he suited it to the expression of 
every feeling, and changed, in some degree, its essence. He inspired his age 
with that enthusiastic love for the beauty, and that veneration for the study 
of antiquity, which gave it a new character, and which determined that of 
succeeding times. It was, it may be said, in the name of grateful Europe that 
Petrarch, on the 8th of April, 1341, was crowned by the senator of Rome, in 
the Capitol ; and this triumph, the most glorious which was ever decreed to 
man, was not disproportioned to the authority which this great poet was 
destined to maintain over future ages.e 


EARLY ITALIAN PROSE 


Already, for half a century, Italian poetry had been cultivated with ardour 
and with success, and in Dante’s time there was scarcely a well-educated 
Florentine who could not at need rhyme a sonnet or write a short song in the 


day of the month, that Evil-Merodach, king of IJabj-lon, in the year that he 
began to reign, did lift uj) the head of Jehoiachin, king of Judah, out of 
prison. And he spake kindly to him and set his throne above the throne of 
the kings that were with him in Babylon ; and changed his prison garments, 
and he did eat bread continually before him all the days of his life. And his 
allowance was a continual allowance given him of the king, a daily rate for 
every day, all the days of his life.” It is evident that the Bible here refers to 
Aniil-Marduk, for on the twenty-seventh Adar 560 this king was still upon 
the throne (see the above date, 4th Abu), whilst the first well-authenticated 
date of Neriglissor is 25tli Marsheshwan, i.e. about 10th November of that 
same year. 


From the reign of Amil-Marduk we have no inscription, but we are in better 
case as regards his successor, Nergal-shar-usur (the Nergal-sharezer of tlie 
Bible ; Berosus, Neriglissor, Ptolemaic canon, Neriga-solasar). He reigned 
from 559-556, for there are two inscriptions on cylinders and a brief 
inscription on brick which we may assign to this reign. The subject appears 
to be some restoration in the shrine of E-zida at Babylon. Where the 
inscription again becomes legible, the king gives an account of the 
construction of a canal, the waters of which had gone away and withdrawn, 
and of palace building. 


The following questions are suggested by these inscriptions. Firstly, who 
was his father, the Bel-shum-ishkum twice mentioned in them? Let it 
suHice here to note the possibility that he may be identical with a former 
king of Assyria, the son of Asshurbanapal, who certainly did not reign more 
than a few months. The chronology presents no obstacle to the acceptance 
of this hypothesis. Let us then assume that Bel-shum-ishkum was born 
about 645; he woidd then be about twenty years of age at the death of 
Asshurbanapal, and about forty at the fall of Nineveh, after which he 
probably found a refuge at the Babylonian court. By that time (606) his son 
Nergal-shar-usur might very well be about eighteen years old ; if we take 
this for granted, then the latter was thirty-seven in the year 587, in which 
two persons of the same name (Nergal-sharezer, Jeremiah xxxix. 3) are 
mentioned among Nebuchadrezzar’s nobles (one among the ” princes ” in 
general, the other amongst the officials of highest rank), sixty-four at his 
accession in 560 B.C. and not quite seventy when he died, which gives a 


vulgar tongue. It was not so easy to write in prose ; for if the poet had a 
language and rules of style, there had not yet been a learned time for the 
prose writer ; he had no fixed rules, the form in short which allows a writer 
to express his thought in the logical order necessary to convey all its shades 
of meaning, to show up its striking points, artistically to subordinate the 
Less important or purely expletive parts. The poet, on the contrary, at his 
first attempt met with metrical forms, long adopted and practised in 
Provengal, a parent idiom, whose rules could, without any difficulty, be 
applied 
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to Italian. He found moreover that the Provencal poetry, whose prosody he 
borrowed, had taken with slight differences the same subjects which he 
wished to sing in Italian ; so that he found a poetical storehouse, if the 
expression may be allowed, of comparisons, epithets, connecting links, 
phrases, and permissible inversions. 


It was not so with prose. The Italian language, which could without 
difficulty adopt the Provencal metrical system, found no prose developed 
which it could take as a model. Latin was the only perfect type which it 
could imitate ; but the complete absence of any declension, the relatively 
limited number of conjunctions, the impossibility of freeing itself 
completely from analytical order, which it experienced in common with all 
modern languages, did not allow it to be modelled on Cicero, as poetry was 
modelled on Bertrand de Born or Sordello. To reach this point of perfection 
two or three more centuries were needed, during which deep thinkers and 
great artists moulded this refractory material. 


It is true that the Latin historians, who were perfectly known, might have 
been taken as examples to be copied and even imitated ; for these writers 
had treated the same kinds of subject which were again about to be 
attempted. However, there was one difference : ancient history, after all, 
was far distant, and the resemblance between the subjects was more 
apparent than real ; or at least, if this resemblance really existed, men were 
too interested in the events to be able to judge them and compare them with 


others as coldly as we are accustomed to do. To sing the praises of his 
lady’s eyes, to express sentiments of fidelity or sadness, to paint chivalrous 
tournaments, it suffices to have read or to have listened to the Provencal 
troubadours, and the same words, with very few changes, can almost be 
transported from one language into the other. Imagine, on the other hand, a 
poor chronicler of the Middle Ages imitating Sallust or Titus Livius : could 
the vernacular furnish him with a single word to render those of his model 
— and the prose writer, accustomed to think in Latin, could he find in 
Italian a single expression equivalent to his thought ? Whence could he 
have drawn that common fund of ideas and formulas which is so necessary 
to write a real history, however matter of fact, however little philosophic it 
might be ? Even in order to relate facts, putting aside all thought of interest, 
one must have ideas. 


But the difficulty was far greater when abstract subjects were treated. There 
is even some confusion in the beautiful prose of Dante’s Convito, and even 
in the scholastic digressions of The Divine Comedy, although at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century the Italian language was already far 
more developed than one hundred years before ; and, to go no further, some 
idea of the extreme difficulty of such an enterprise may be found by calling 
to mind the obstacles which had to be overcome by the first French and 
German philosophers who had the courage and self-denial to expose in their 
mother-tongues (which were then nearly formed) ideas reasoned in Latin ; 
for a certain effort is needed to follow the French and German writings of 
Descartes and Wolff, while their Latin works present no difficulty. 
Therefore, besides the general and constant causes for the priority of poetry 
to prose, there was in Italy a special cause which contributed to develop 
poetry first in the vulgar tongue ; this cause was the existence of Provencal 
poetry, already flourishing and cultivated. 


A fact common alike to the literary history of Italy and to that of all other 


nations is that the first attempts in prose were generally historical writings. 
In fact, among all primitive people we see that the first use they 
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made of free speech was to decompose the epic poems, to give the 
importance of historical tradition to stories of popular imagination. Thus we 
see the Ionian chroniclers, up to Herodotus, add the history of contemporary 
events to the deeds of heroes of fable, just as the first Florentine chroniclers, 
till Villani, trace back the origin of their native town and its early history to 
Roman names whose traditions were doubtless retained in the popular 
poems prior to the Provencal school which reigned in Italy towards the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and relate, without metre or rhythm, what 
the Florentine woman of the time of Frederick Barbarossa sang, seated at 
her 


spindle : 
” Favoleggiava con la sua famiglia De’ Trojani, di Fiesole, e di Roma.” 
— Dante. 


However this may be, it was only about this time that the use of the 
vernacular spread little by little ; that public treaties and commercial 
correspondence began to be written in this language, and the public already 
preferred to read in the Italian language stories and other works written 
originally in Latin or sometimes in Provencal. But these writings can 
scarcely be considered literary works ; they cannot, therefore, be taken as 
the starting-point of a history of Italian prose. 


Just as the first Italian poems had been written in Sicilian dialect, soon 
replaced by the Tuscan dialect, so the first Somewhat important and truly 
literary work in Italian prose was written in Sicilian dialect, while nearly all 
the prose writers of the following period were Tuscans ; and this fact is 
sufficiently explained by the general history of Italy in the thirteenth 
century. 


While Florence and all the centre of the peninsula were in a state of civil 
war, or painfully working to attain an independent municipal life, Naples, 
the home of the Hohenstaufens and the capital of the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, was enjoying profound peace, royal luxury, great freedom of 
thought, and all the refinements of life, in the midst of institutions which 
may be considered perfect for their time. Queen Constanza had already 


granted special protection to the Provencal poets, and her son, Frederick II, 
only placed above the troubadours of the south of France the learned 
philosophers of Baghdad and Cordova, as if the great man only believed 
himself understood or appreciated by those whose glance was not troubled 
by religious, political, or local passions. The influence of this brilliant court, 
which united taste for science with frivolity, where serious discussions on 
law and philosophy alternated with the gay Provencal wisdom, and where 
displays of chivalry and love songs diverted the greatest statesmen of the 
Middle Ages after the fatigues or annoyances of politics, this preponderant 
influence made the Sicilian nation for a time the chief actor in the history of 
Italy, and their language the dominant organ of the rising literature ; and it 
is not surprising that the first great work in Italian prose was written in the 
dialect made popular by the beautiful songs of the emperor Frederick IT and 
his famous chancellor Pietro delle Vigne, King Enzio, and the brave 
Manfred, his half-brother. 


Matteo Spinelli, the contemporary of these poets of noble birth, has left a 
chronicle under the very characteristic title ” journal,” which enables us to 
judge at once what Italian prose was at that period. If we quote this work of 
Spinelli’s first, it is not because we are unaware of the numerous and often 
vague attempts which preceded him ; but all previous writings may be 
considered as uncertain groping. The language of these works is not even 
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completely Italian yet, and the true modern idiom has been considered to 
rise in all its individuality in the poems of Ciullo d’ Alcamo and in the 
Journals of Spinelli. Moreover, the work of the Sicilian chronicler 
(although, as its name seems to indicate, it was a diary scarcely intended for 
publication) offers by its very extent more ample matter for literary and 


philological study than certain inscriptions, deeds, laws, decrees, and other 
documents of similar nature. 


We do not mean to say that the Journals have nothing Latin about them, or 
that they are written in pure Italian or Sicilian. Latin words, even phrases, 
which recall the customs of a dead language, are frequently found 


San Martino, Naples 


in the midst of a speech in all other respects purely Italian ; but these sou- 
venirs are always isolated, and do not alter the general character of the 
tongue, which is essentially Sicilian. But what distinguishes the style of this 
delightful teller of stories is not only the sweetness characteristic of the 
dialect he employed, but also a certain carelessness, a certain freedom in the 
construction of his sentences. In the first prose writer of a language one 
certainly does not expect Ciceronian periods ; it appears perfectly natural 
that all his sentences should be co-ordinate, instead of being subordinate to 
one another, and that he should simply join his propositions by copulative 
conjunctions, instead of arranging them in incidental phrases ; but with 
Spinelli, we simply find conversational language, and nothing more ; that is 
to say, his style is wanting in clearness. He writes as he would have spoken 
to an attentive audience, with all the assistance to be derived from gesture, 
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intonation, and expressive glance. This conversational style, applied to 
written works of great length, is often unintelligible unless interpreted by a 
clever reader, who recites it as an actor recites his role in a comedy. In the 
end it becomes wearisome by the very fact that the necessary explanation, 
which recitation would give, is wanting. But, on the other hand, there is an 
animation which the finest art could not produce — each word, each 


expression creates a picture. One might be listening to a loquacious barber, 
on the lookout for the gossip of the day, serving up hot the talk of the town. 


This is Spinelli’s specialty ; he must not be looked on as a historian, not 
even a political chronicler, but as a teller of stories, often amusing, nearly 
always animated. The events of contemporary history are only mentioned 
incidentally in the midst of town and country gossip. But apart from the 
style and light shade of irony which form one of the charms of Boccaccio, 
Spinelli’s stories are not less wanting in interest than the stories of the 
Decameron. This is the great merit of the Journals; their historic value is 
almost worthless, and, on account of serious errors (chiefly those of chro- 
nology), they become dangerous guides for the reader who takes them 
seriously and refers to them for information on the period and country in 
which Spinelli lived. There is a great difference to be seen when one passes 
from this expansive and unpretentious gossip to professional men of letters, 
to the somewhat pedantic orators of Florence, from the neglected Sicilian 
dialect to the already majestic and developed language of Tuscany. 


The study of rhetoric was first cultivated in Florence, and we see, by 
Dante’s education, the importance attached to this branch of knowledge. 
However, the earliest rhetoricians, such as Buoncompagni and Guidotto of 
Bologna, seldom employed the vernacular. The honour of fixing, so to say, 
the Tuscan dialect, of raising the Italian patois to the rank which Latin had 
occupied exclusively till then, belongs to Brunetto Latini, of whom Villani 
tells us that he was ” the first to polish the Florentines,” and to whom 
Dante, his pupil, raised a monument more durable than any other claim to 
immortality which the poor orator possessed : ” You taught me how man 
can make himself immortal, and it is right that while I live my tongue 
should declare the gratitude which I feel.‘V 


BOCCACCIO 


But these after all are only tentative efforts. The first writer to make use of 
the new vehicle as a medium for really artistic prose of a creative type was 
a Florentine of a slightly later epoch, the contemporary of Petrarch, 

Giovanni Boccaccio, the famous author of the Decameron. Boccaccio was 


born at Paris, in 1313, and was the natural son of a merchant of Florence, 
himself born at Certaldo, a castle in the Val d’ Elsa, in the Florentine 
territory. His father had intended him for a commercial life, but before 
devoting him to it, indulged him with a literary education. From his earliest 
years, Boccaccio evinced a decided predilection for letters. He wrote verses, 
and manifested an extreme aversion to trade. He revolted equally at the 
prospect of a commercial life, and the study of the canon law, which his 
father was desirous of his undertaking. To oblige his father, however, he 
made several journeys of business ; but he brought back with him, instead 
of a love for his employment, a more extended information, and an 
increased passion for study. 
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He at length obtained permission to devote himself wholly to literature, and 
fixed on Naples as his place of residence, where letters then flourished 
under the powerful protection of Robert, the reigning monarch. He was 
quickly initiated in all the sciences at that time taught. He acquired also the 
rudiments of the Greek tongue, which, though then spoken in Calabria, was 
an abstruse study with the early scholars. In 1341, he assisted at the 
celebrated examination of Petrarch, which preceded his coronation at 
Rome; and, from that time, a friendship arose between him and the poet, 
which terminated only with their lives. At this period, Boccaccio, 
distinguished no less for the elegance of his person than for the brilliancy of 
his wit, and devoted to pleasure, formed an attachment to a natural daughter 
of King Robert, named Maria, who for several years had been the wife of a 
Neapolitan gentleman. This lady he has celebrated in his writings, under the 
name of Fiammetta. In the attachment of Boccaccio, we must not look for 
that purity or delicacy which distinguished Petrarch in his love for Laura. 
This princess had been brought up in the most corrupt court of Italy ; she 


herself partook of its spirit, and it is to her depraved taste that the 
exceptionable parts of the Decameron, a work undertaken by Boccaccio in 
compliance with her 


request, and for her amusement, are to be attributed. On his side, Boccaccio 
probably loved her as much from vanity as from real passion ; for, although 
distinguished for her beauty, her grace, and her wit, as much as for her rank, 
she does not seem to have exercised any extraordinary influence on his life ; 
and neither the conduct nor the writings of Boccaccio afford evidence of a 
sincere or profound attachment. 


Boccaccio quitted Naples in 1342, to return to Florence. He came back 
again in 1344, and returned for the last time in 1350. From that year, he 
fixed himself in his native country, where his reputation had already 
assigned him a distinguished rank. His life was thenceforth occupied by his 
public employments in several embassies ; by the duties Avhich his 
increasing friendship to Petrarch imposed on him ; and by the constant and 
indefatigable labours to which he devoted himself for the advancement of 
letters, the discovery of ancient manuscripts, the elucidation of subjects of 
antiquity, the introduction of the Greek language into Italy, and the 
composition of his numerous works. After taking the ecclesiastical habit, in 
1361, he died at Certaldo, in the mansion of his ancestors, on the 21st of 
December, 1375. 


Boccaccio 
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The Decameron, the work to which Boccaccio is at the present day- 
indebted for his highest celebrity, is a collection of one hundred novels or 
tales. He has ingeniously united them, under the supposition of a party 
formed in the dreadful pestilence of 1348, composed of a number of 
cavaliers, and young, intelligent, and accomplished women, retired to a 
delightful part of the country, to escape the contagion. It was there agreed 


that each person, during the space of ten days, should narrate, daily, a fresh 
story. The company consisted of ten persons, and thus the number of stories 
amounted to one hundred. The description of the enchanting country in the 
neighbourhood of Florence, where these gay recluses had established 
themselves ; the record of their walks, their numerous fetes, and their 
repasts, afforded Boccaccio an opportunity of displaying all the treasures of 
his powerful and easy pen. 


These stories, which are varied with infinite art, as well in subject as in 
style, from the most pathetic and tender to the most sportive, and, 
unfortunately, the most licentious, exhibit a wonderful power of narration ; 
and his description of the plague in Florence, which serves as an 
introduction to them, may be ranked with the most celebrated historical 
descriptions which have descended to us. The perfect truth of colouring ; 
the exquisite choice of circumstances, calculated to produce the deepest 
impression, and which place before our eyes the most repulsive scenes, 
without exciting disgust ; and the emotion of the writer, which insensibly 
pervades every part, give to this picture that true eloquence of history 
which, in Thucydides, animates the relation of the plague in Athens. 
Boccaccio had, doubtless, this model be-fore his eyes ; but the events, to 
which he was a witness, had vividly impressed his mind, and it was the 
faithful delineation of what he had seen, rather than the classical imitation, 
which served to develop his talent. 


The praise of Boccaccio consists in the perfect purity of his language, in his 
elegance, his grace, and above all in that naivete which is the chief merit of 
narration, and the peculiar charm of the Italian tongue. 


Unfortunately Boccaccio did not prescribe to himself the same purity in his 
images as in his phraseology. The character of his work is light and 
sportive. He has inserted in it a great number of tales of gallantry ; he has 
exhausted his powers of ridicule on the duped husband, on the depraved and 
depraving monks, and on subjects, in morals and religious worship, which 
he himself regarded as sacred ; and his reputation is thus little in harmony 
with the real tenor of his conduct. The Decameron was published towards 
the middle of the fourteenth century (in 1352 or 1353), when Boccaccio 
was at least thirty-nine years of age ; and from the first discovery of 


printing, was freely circulated in Italy, until the Council of Trent proscribed 
it in the middle of the sixteenth century. At the solicitation of the grand 
duke of Tuscany, and after two remarkable negotiations between this prince 
and popes Pius V and Sixtus V, the Decameron was again published, in 
1573 and 1582, purified and corrected. 


Many of the tales of Boccaccio appear to be borrowed from popular 
recitation, or from real occurrences. We trace the originals of several, in the 
ancient French fabliaux; of some, in the Italian collection of the Centi 
Novelli; and of others, again, in an Indian romance, which passed through 
all the languages of the East, and of which a Latin translation appeared as 
early as the twelfth century, under the name of Dolopathos, or The King and 
the Seven Wise Men. Invention, in this class of writing, is not less rare than 
in every other ; and the same tales, probably, which Boccaccio had collected 
in the gay courts of princes, or in the squares of the cities of Italy, have been 
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repeated to us anew in all the various languages of Europe. They have been 
versified by the early poets of France and England, and have afforded 
reputation to three or four imitators of Boccaccio. But, if Boccaccio cannot 
boast of being the inventor of these tales, he may still claim the creation of 
this class of letters. Before his time, tales were only subjects of social mirth. 
He was the first to transport them into the world of letters ; and, by the 
elegance of his diction, the just harmony of all the parts of his subject, and 
the charm of his narration, he superadded the more refined gratifications of 
language and of art, to the simpler delight afforded by the old narrators. 


It is unnecessary to speak here of Boccaccio’s other Italian works, beyond 
naming his romances Fiammetta and Filocopo, and his heroic poems La 
Teseide and Filostrato. The Latin compositions of Boccaccio are 
voluminous, and materially contributed, at the time they were written, to the 
advancement of letters. The most celebrated of these works are two treatises 
; the one on the genealogy of the gods, and the other on mountains, forests, 
and rivers. In the first, he gave an exposition of the ancient mythology ; and 
in the second, rectified many errors in geography. These two works have 


great show of probability to his identity with one or other of these two 
Nergal-sharezers. Anotlier question to wliich it would be very interesting to 
find an answer is that of the wars of Nergal-shar-usur, for, short as his reign 
was, it is evident from the two cylinder inscriptions that he did wage wars. 
Unfortuately we have no more exact information on the subject; but if we 
consider that as early as the year 555, that is, only a year after Nergal-shar- 
usur’s death, disorders of such magnitude had broken out in Mesopotamia, 
due to the ” Manda warriors” under the leadership of their king Ishtuvegu 
(Astyages), tliat is to say, to Median hordes, that the Babylonians appealed 
to Kurush (Cyrus), king of Anshan, who did, in fact, succeed in driving the 
Medes lack, we may be sure that the earliest incursions of the Manda into 
Babylonian territory (of which Mesopotamia had formed a part since the 
fall of Nineveh) took place in the reign of Neriglissor. This hypothesis is 
directly confirmed by tlie tenor of Nabonidus’ account of the invasion. In 
that case Neriglissor’s warlike enterprises were not crowned with brilliant 
success, or at all events did not expel the Manda from Mesopotamia 
altogether. 


fallen into neglect, since the discovery of manuscripts then unknown, and in 
consequence of the facilities which the art of printing, by opening new 
sources, has afforded to the study of antiquity. In the age in which they were 
composed, they were, however, equally remarkable for their extensive 
information and for the clearness of their arrangement ; but the style is by 
no means so pure and elegant as that of Petrarch. But, while the claim to 
celebrity, in these great men, is restricted to the Italian poetry of Petrarch 
and to the novels of Boccaccio, our gratitude to them is founded on stronger 
grounds. They felt more sensibly than any other men that enthusiasm for the 
beauties of antiquity, without which we in vain strive to appreciate its 
treasures ; and they each devoted a long and laborious life to the discovery 
and the study of ancient manuscripts. The most valued works of the 
ancients were at that time buried among the archives of convents, scattered 
at great distances, incorrect and incomplete, without tables of contents or 
marginal notes. Nor did those resources then exist, which printing supplies, 
for the perusal of works with which we are not familiar ; and the facilities 
which are afforded by previous study, or the collation of the originals with 
each other, were equally wanting. It must have required a powerful intellect 
to discover, in a manuscript of Cicero, for example, without title or 
commencement, the full meaning of the author, the period at which he 
wrote, and other circumstances, which are connected with his subject ; to 
correct the numerous errors of the copyists ; to supply the chasms, which, 
frequently occurring at the beginning and the end, left neither title nor 
divisions nor conclusions, nor anything that might serve as a clew for the 
perusal ; in short, to determine how one manuscript, discovered at 
Heidelberg, should perfect another, discovered at Naples. It was, in fact, by 
long and painful journeys that the scholars of those days equipped 
themselves for this task. The copying a manuscript, with the necessary 
degree of accuracy, was a work of great labour and expense. A collection of 
three or four hundred volumes was. at that time, considered an extensive 
library ; and a scholar was frequently compelled to seek, at a great distance, 
the completion of a work, commenced under his own roof. 


Petrarch and Boccaccio, in their frequent travels, obtained copies of such 
classics as they found in their route. Among other objects, Petrarch 
proposed to himself to collect all the works of Cicero ; in which he 
succeeded 
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after a lapse of many years. Boccaccio, with a true love of letters, 
introduced the study of the Greek to the Italians, not only with the view of 
securing the interests of commerce or of science, but of enriching their 
minds, and extending their researches to the other half of the ancient world 
of letters, which had, till then, remained hidden from his contemporaries. 
He founded, in Florence, a chair for the teaching of the Greek language; and 
he himself invited thither, and installed as professor, Leontius Pilatus, one 
of the most learned Greeks of Constantinople. He received him into his own 
house, although he was a man of a morose and disagreeable temper; placed 
him at his table, as long as this professor could be induced to remain at 
Florence ; inscribed himself among the first of his scholars, and procured at 
his own expense, from Greece, the manuscripts, which were thus distributed 
in Florence, and which served as subjects for the lectures of Leontius 
Pilatus. For the instruction of those days consisted in the public delivery of 
lectures with commentaries, and a book, of which there perhaps existed 
only a single copy, sufficed for some thousand scholars. 


LESSER CONTEMPORARIES OF PETRARCH AND BOCCACCIO 


There is an infinite space between the three great men whose works we 
have just enumerated, and even the most esteemed of their contemporaries; 
and, though these latter have preserved, until the present day, a considerable 
reputation, yet we shall only pause to notice their existence, and the epoch 
to which they belong. Perhaps the most remarkable are the three Florentine 
historians of the name of Villani. Giovanni, the eldest, who died in the first 
plague, in 1348 ; Matteo, his brother, who died in the second plague, in 
1361 ; and Filippo, the son of Matteo, who continued the work of his father 
to the year 1364, and who wrote a history of the literature of Florence, the 
first attempt of this kind in modern times. Two poets of this age shared with 
Petrarch the honours of a poetic coronation : Zanobi di Strada, whom the 
emperor Charles IV crowned at Pisa in 1355, with great pomp, but whose 
verses have not reached us ; and Coluccio Salutati, secretary of the 


Florentine Republic, one of the purest Latinists, and most eloquent 
statesmen whom Italy in that age produced. The latter, indeed, did not live 
to enjoy the honour which had been accorded him by the emperor, at the 
request of the Florentines. Coluccio died in 1406, at the age of seventy-six, 
before the day appointed for his coronation, and the symbol of glory was 
deposited on his tomb ; as, at a subsequent period, a far more illustrious 
crown was placed on the tomb of Tasso. 


Of the prose writers of Tuscany, Franco Sacchetti, born at Florence about 
the year 1335, and who died before the end of the century, after filling some 
of the first offices in the republic, approaches the nearest to Boccaccio. He 
imitated Boccaccio in his novels, and Petrarch in his lyric poems ; but the 
latter were never printed, while of his tales there have been several editions. 
Whatever praise be due to the purity and eloquence of his style, we find his 
pages more valuable as a history of the manners of the age, than attractive 
for their powers of amusement, even when the author thinks himself most 
successful. His 258 tales consist, almost entirely, of the incidents of his own 
time, and of his own neighbourhood ; domestic anecdotes, which in general 
contain little humour ; tricks, exhibiting little skill, and jests of little point; 
and we are often surprised to find a professed jester vanquished by the 
smart reply of a child or a clown, which scarcely deserves our 
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attention. After reading these tales, we cannot help concluding that the art 
of conversation had not made, in the fourteenth century, an equal progress 
with the other arts ; and that the great men, to whom we owe so many 
excellent works, were not so entertaining in the social intercourse of life as 
many persons greatly their inferiors in merit. 


Two poets of this time, of some celebrity, chose Dante for their model, and 
composed after him in terza rima, long allegories, partly descriptive, partly 
scientific. Fazio de’ Uberti, in his Dettamondo, undertook the description of 
the universe, of which the different parts, personified in turns, relate their 
history. Federigo Frezzi, bishop of Foligno, who died in 1416, at the 
Council of Constance, has, in his Quadriregio, described the four empires of 


Love, Satan, Virtue, and Vice. In both of these poets we meet, occasionally, 
with lines not unworthy of Dante ; but they formed a very false estimate of 
the works of genius, when they regarded the Bivina Corn-media not as an 
individual poem, but as a species of poetry which anyone might attempt. 


The passionate study of the ancients, of which Petrarch and Boccaccio had 
given an example, suspended, in an extraordinary manner, the progress of 
Italian literature, and retarded the perfection of that tongue. Italy, after 
having produced her three leading classics, sank, for a century, into 
inaction. In this period, indeed, erudition made wonderful progress ; and 
knowledge became much more general, but sterile in its effects. The mind 
had preserved all its activity, and literary fame all its splendour ; but the 
unintermitted study of the ancients had precluded all originality in the 
authors. Instead of perfecting a new language, and enriching it with works 
in unison with modern manners and ideas, they confined themselves to a 
servile copy of the ancients. A too scrupulous imitation thus destroyed the 
spirit of invention ; and the most eminent scholars may be said to have 
produced, in their eloquent writings, little more than college themes. In 
proportion as a man was qualified by his rank, or by his talents, to acquire a 
name in literature, he blushed to cultivate his mother-tongue. He almost, 
indeed, forced himself to forget it, to avoid the danger of corrupting his 
Latin style ; and the common people thus remained the only depositaries of 
a language which had exhibited so brilliant a dawn, and which had now 
again almost relapsed into barbarism. e 


ART IN THE THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 


Turning from literature to the not distantly related field of art, let us glance 
at some of the tentative efforts which prepared the way for the succession of 
Florentine masters that were presently to take the lead in this field and hold 
it for some centuries. 


The Renaissance, that is, the resurrection, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, of ideas and forms of classic antiquity, was preceded by individual 
efforts which, though often failing to reach the mark, ought to be taken 
account of in the history of this great revolution. The plastic memories of 


the Grreco-Roman world have played in the preoccupation of the Middle 
Ages a more considerable role than is usually thought. Mere force of events 
put our ancestors in the presence of ancient chefs-d’opuvre, and they had to 
look at them whether they would or not. Some saw in them only idolatrous 
monuments, and have found fault witli them as such. Others attributed to 
them magic virtues ; some have given themselves up to the admiration they 
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felt in looking at the immensity of Roman ruins, the richness of early 
materials, the perfection of the handiwork. These latter, it might be 
affirmed, are the most numerous. Even during the most sombre period of 
the Middle Ages, all Europe felt the fascination that Rome, the oldest city 
par excellence, exercised for twenty centuries. That which attracted from 
far and near thousands of visitors to the banks of the Tiber was not only the 
promise of indulgencies, a desire to pray on the tomb of martyrs, to 
contemplate basilics re-splendent with gold and precious stones, but also 
memories left by the ctesars. 


After having heard with a kind of incredulity the marvels of this 
incomparable city, one is further amazed by the number of its temples, 
palaces, baths, and amphitheatres. Have not reliable authors told us that she 
lately possessed thirty-six triumphal arches, twenty-eight libraries, 856 
public baths, twenty-two equestrian statues in gilded bronze, eighty-four of 
the same in ivory, obelisks, and innumerable colossi ? 


From the twelfth century popular imagination laid hold of these pictures, 
transforming and amplifying them. Wondrous tales became current and 
were incorporated in works received as authoritative — the Descriptis 
plenaria Votius Urbis, the Gf-raphia aurea urbis Roma, and lastly the 


Mirabilia civitatis Romce. Again at the end of the fifteenth century the 
valiant Charles VIII, wanting to give his subjects some idea of the town into 
which he had lately entered lance in hand, caused one of these records of 
another age to be translated for them. A few extracts will show with what 
strong faith these stories worthy of The Thousand and One Nights were 
received before the Renaissance : 
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” Inside the capital was the greater part of a golden palace adorned with 
precious stones and said to equal the third part of the world, in which there 
were aS many statues of images as there are provinces in all the world. Each 
image had a tambourine round its neck, placed with mathematical art, so 
that if any region was in rebellion against the Romans, immediately the 
image of the province turned its back to the image of the city of Rome, 
which was the largest and dominated the others, and the tambourine at its 
neck sounded. Then immediately the Capitol guards told this to the senate, 
and people were forthwith sent to expugn that province. 


“The horses and nude men denote that in the time of the emperor Tiberius 
there were two young philosophers, that is, Praxiteles and Phitas, who said 
they were so wise that anything the emperor said in his room, they not 
being there, could report word for word. And they did as they said, not 
demanding money for it, but to be always remembered, so the philosophers 
have two marble horses with their feet on the ground, which denote the 
princes of this century. And they who are naked on the horses denote that 
their arm, high and held out, and their bent backs speak of things to come, 
and as they are naked, so the science of this world was naked and open to 
their understanding.” 


From admiration to imitation is only one step. Artists in their turn went to 
work and took without scruple from what was a common heritage. 
Doubtless many of these borrowings are unconscious or really only show 
up the immense inferiority of the copyist. But is the influence of the antique 
less striking ? One must recall in this order of ideas the splendid creations 
of architects in the Roman period — the duomo, the campanile, and the 


baptistery of Pisa, the baptistery of Florence, and the basilica of San 
Miniato, the duomo of Lucca, and so many chefs-d’ oeuvre raised according 
to principles that innovators of the following age, the champions of Gothic 
style, were so audaciously to trample underfoot. 


Nicholas Crescentius (son of the celebrated tribune) in the eleventh century, 
impelled by a desire to ronew the ancient splendour of Rome, had the 
elegant little house at Ponte Rotto built of antique fragments. Similarly the 
emperor Frederick Barbarossa (1121-1190) had these former glories in 
mind, when he had graven on his seal a view of Rome with the Colosseum. 
But it was to his illustrious grandson Frederick II (1184-1250) that the 
honour is due of first pleading the cause of the Renaissance, and he should 
rightly be placed at the head of the precursors. We possess numerous 
witnesses of his love for the monuments of ancient art. 


Now we see him striking Augustales, those curious imitations of Roman 
imperial money, bearing on one side an effigy crowned with laurels, with 
the epigraph AVG. IMP. ROM. and draped in the fashion of the ca?sars ; on 
the reverse an eagle with outspread wings with the epigraph FRED- 
ERICVS. Again he buys for a considerable sum (230 oz. of gold) an onyx 
cup and other curiosities. From Grotta Ferrata he takes away two bronzes, 
statues of a man and of a cow serving for a fountain, and carries them to 
Lucera. The church of St. Michael of Ravenna furnishes the mono-lithic 
columns he requires for his buildings at Palermo. Near Augusta in Sicily, he 
caused excavations to be made in the hope of discovering ancient remains. 
Once, it is true, yielding to urgent necessity he had several Roman 
monuments at Brindisi destroyed that he might use the materials in 
constructing a citadel. He tried just as he was departing for Palestine to 
make the town safe from any attacks, but political reasons outweighed his 
antiquarian scruples. 
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The work dreamed of by Frederick II as amateur was realised by his 
contemporary Nicholas of Pisa (1207 ? -1278) who, in the thirteenth 
century, held imitation of the antique as a principle, and used it as a mirror 


by which nature miodit be the more clearly shown. His attempt seems 
prodigious to us to-day ; it supposes a power of initiative which Giotto, 
Brunelleschi, Donatello, and Van Eyck have hardly equalled. Imitation with 
him was not confined to accessories — ornaments, costumes, armour — nor 
to types, nor to proportions of figures, which are all stumpy, as in the 
Roman sarcophagi of the decadence. The spirit of his work recalls ancient 
models. 


“Nicholas,” says M. Gebhardt,» “in the pulpits of Pisa and Siena, and in the 
shrine of San Dominico at Bologna, recalls the traditions of a great art with 
a Naive gravity and assured taste. He is hardly a neo-Greek or a 
superstitious antiquary, but is imbued with the most generous principles of 
antique sculpture — the harmonious ordering of the scenes, the skilful 
employ of space where many persons move in a narrow frame, the majestic 
tranquillity of pose, the finely ordered draperies, the noble heads. But his 
eye and hand still express the fashion of primitive sculpture ; the 
movements express awkward timidity, the faces are sometimes heavy. He 
gives an impression of Roman work at the end of the empire. Nicholas of 
Pisa (Niccolo Pisano), if he discovered and studied the Greek, did not 
renounce nature, and, in his best pieces, he has returned to a study of life. It 
is in this that he shows himself an intelligent disciple of the ancients. Apart 
from Nicholas of Pisa, the Italian masters each put their own personality in 
the antique ; none were servile copyists, and it is Nicholas, the first and 
consequently the least learned, whose chisel has left the most instructive 
reminiscences.” 


One of the most noted pupils and collaborators of Nicholas, Brother 
Guglielmo of Pisa (born about 1238, died after 1313), was inspired with 
like principles, but not so strongly. In the pulpit of San Giovanni 
Fuorcivitas at Pistoia, he has succeeded better than his master, in 
reconciling pagan reminiscences with Christian ideas. 


. The historic sentiment is one of the distinctive traits of the school of 
Nicholas of Pisa. It has recourse not only to antique marbles as models of 
style, but to documents as well. Whilst, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, painters and sculptors gave the costume of the period to sacred 
characters, their predecessors of the thirteenth century tried to restore, aided 


by archaeology, the costumes of Christ and his family, the apostles, martyrs, 
as absolutely as did the Renaissance champions two hundred years later. Fra 
Guglielmo has pushed these scruples very far ; his apostles wear the toga, 
tunic, and sandals, and hold a rolled volume in the hand. 


In the Descent of the Holy Grhost lie seeks, moreover, faithfully to 
reproduce the types of the primitive church, above all in the figures of St. 
Peter, St. Paul, and St. John. As with the sculptors of sarcophagi in Rome, 
Milan, and the south of France, there is a complete absence of nimbi, 
showing to what extent Nicholas of Pisa and his like disdained mediaeval 
tradition, at least as regards types, costumes, and attributes. In the scene just 
mentioned one remarks also the grouping of the apostles. They are placed in 
two ranks, one behind the other, just as in a curious mosaic in the chapel of 
St. Aguilino (church of St. Lawrence at Milan). An arrangement differing 
very little is found in another bas-relief on the pulpit — that is, Christ wash- 
ing the disciples’ feet. The women’s dresses deserve special mention. In the 
Annunciation and Visitation, Mary and Elizabeth have the head half 
covered with a fold of their mantle so as to expose the forehead and the 
greater part of the hair. They might be Roman matrons. 
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In his quality as a member of the order of St. Dominican, Fra Guglielmo 
had more than once to reprove the too pagan tendencies of his master. The 
position of another disciple of Nicholas, Arnolfo of Cambio (died in 1310), 
the architect of the dome of Florence, was not less delicate, but for other 
reasons. One is surprised to see this master, the promoter of a style 
departing so singularly from antique tradition, returning to the latter when 
he exchanges the builder’s compass for the sculptor’s chisel. Let us hasten 
to add that the departure is not so great as one might think. In his tomb of 
the cardinal of Braye at Orvieto, Arnolfo has known how to give the Virgin 
a serene majesty, a simplicity which does not lack grandeur, without 
pushing imitation as far as his master. He shows still more entire 
independence in the tabernacle of St. Paul beyond the walls, near Rome. If 
one did not know Arnolfo to have been Nicholas’ disciple, it would be 
difficult to imagine it in looking at this hybrid monument.* 


Without attempting even to name the other lesser schools of sculpture and 
of architecture that were beginning to make their influence felt, let us turn 
to culminating artistic achievements of the epoch, as represented in the 
work of the great Florentines Cimabue and Giotto. 


The Tuscan School of Painters 


It is an undisputed fact that the revival of painting, like that of sculpture, 
commenced in Tuscany. It is equally certain that about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, or a little later, which is the point at which improvement 
first manifested itself, the prevailing st}de was the Byzantine, introduced by 
Greek artists from Constantinople. But it has not by any means been clearly 
discerned wherein the peculiarities of that style consisted ; and it has been 
usually assumed that it was a rude and defective manner which, as the first 
step in advance, the Italian painters had to discard. Materials are extant 
which justify a different conclusion, and evince that the introduction of this 
foreign taste, gross and faulty as it was, truly formed the first stage in 
improvement. 


From the ninth century till the middle of the thirteenth, painting among the 
Byzantine artists differed from contemporary Italian works in several 
important particulars. In both quarters art was timidly imitative ; but in the 
Eastern Empire the models from which it borrowed were more various than 
in the West, and the execution was usually better ; the fashion of the 
drapery and ornament had a peculiar character of semi-oriental barbarism ; 
and, while in both countries the drawing of the figure was generally bad, the 
common tendency of the Greeks was to lengthen it disproportionally, and 
that of the Italians to represent it as short and squab. But the most palpable 
distinctions were two in the technical treatment. First, in the oldest Italian 
paintings the vehicle of the colours is transparent, and the tone is therefore 
light and clear ; in the works from Constantinople the tone is dark and 
yellowish, being produced by the use of some colouring matter which, if 
modern chemists have rightly analysed it, was wax. The second difference 
was this — that the Greeks, besides ornamenting their draperies richly with 
gilding, surrounded their figures with a golden ground; a barbarous 
practice, of which the oldest Italian works exhibit no trace. In those early 
productions of the thirteenth century, where we can trace the first 


ameliorations of art, we discover most, or all, of these peculiarities derived 
from the Greek style ; some of them prevailed very long ; and the most 
objectionable, the flaunting ground, was not entirely discarded even in the 
time of Raffaelle. 
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The oldest name celebrated in Italian painting is that of Cimabue, who, born 
about 1240, died in 1300. On the strength of his merit the Florentines claim 
the glory of having resuscitated art — a pretension which the school of 
Siena seems to have some right, in the person of Duccio, to contest with 
them. The works of Cimabue were Byzantine, in their style, in their 
colouring, and in their blaze of gold ; and tradition says that he was taught 
in his youth by Greek artists. He improved, it is true, upon that school ; but, 
though everything regarding him is obscure, there is no sufficient reason for 
believing that his improvement consisted in any departure from its 
principles. To him are commonly assigned some ill-preserved fresco 
paintings in the church of St. Francis at Assisi, which at all events give an 
idea of the masters from whom he learned ; but his boldness and loftiness of 
conception are more clearly evinced by two rudely grand figures of 
Madonnas on wood, both at Florence, the more celebrated of the two in the 
church of Santa Maria Novella, the other in the Ducal Gallery. 


To this great artist succeeds the Florentine Giotto (1276-1336), whose 
history and works are somewhat better known. The Italian novelists have 


preserved anecdotes of his wealth, his ugliness, and his profane wit. The 
story which describes him as a shepherd boy, discovered by Cimabue 
drawing rude figures on a stone, is perhaps too picturesque to be true ; and 
his undoubted pieces display a marked dissimilarity in spirit to those of his 


alleged teacher, while they deviate also from the Byzantine style in 
colouring, if in nothing-else, having a clear rosy hue which indicates a 
return to the older Italian method, though it is also an improvement on it. In 
the theory of his art, however, Giotto departed essentially from all his 
predecessors. When we combine the criticisms of the older writers with the 
few pictures which still can be certainly or probably identified as his, we 
may describe his characteristics as consisting in an attempt, made under 
manifold difficulties, but attended with surprising success, to establish, 
instead of the rude, vague, devotional loftiness of Cimabue, a beauty 
derived from a closer observation of life, as well as enlivened by a better 
and less formal expression of ordinary human feeling. His only existing 
work, which is ascertained by a genuine inscription, is one in the church of 
the Santa Croce in Florence, containing five divisions, of which that in the 
centre represents the Saviour crowning the Virgin. The gallery of the 
Florentine Accademia delle Arti contains some small compositions of his, 
representing, in a fashion half religious and half comic, events from the 
history of St. Francis. Frescoes in the upper church of that saint 
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at Assisi, assigned to Giotto by some critics, have been pronounced by 
others to be inferior, and unlike his genuine remains; but others on the 


vaulted roof of the subterranean part of the same building are undoubtedly 
his, and resemble the pieces of the academy both in execution and in spirit. 
Other pictures laying claim to his name occur in various galleries 
throughout Italy as well as elsewhere. e 


Notwithstanding all the enthusiasm that has been bestowed upon the 
paintings of Giotto, it must frankly be admitted that these are to be regarded 
as remarkable only when viewed in relation to the art of the time in which 
they were produced. To extol them as masterpieces according to the 
standards that were developed by the later Florentines would be to throw 
criticism to the winds. But the architectural efforts of Giotto may be praised 
with less reserve. The Campanile of Florence has aroused the enthusiasm of 
most critics who have viewed it ; Ruskin & declares that ” of living 
Christian works, none is so perfect as the tower of Giotto.” 


The same writer speaks with equal enthusiasm of Giotto’s work in another 
field : ” Of representations of human art under heavenly guidance,” he says, 
” the series of bas-reliefs which stud the base of this tower of Giotto must 
be held certainly the chief in Europe. Read but these inlaid jewels of Giotto 
once with patient following, and your hour’s study will give you strength 
for all your life.” This may be held by colder criticism to be an over- 
enthusi- astic estimate, but few who have come under the spell of the 
Campanile will wish to modify the eloquent words in which Ruskin 
characterises that structure as a whole. « 


Ruskin s Estimate of Giotto’s Tower 


” The characteristics of power and beauty,” he says, “occur more or less in 
different buildings, some in. one and some in another. But all together, and 
all in their highest possible relative degrees, they exist, as far as I know, 
only in one building in the world, the Campanile of Giotto. In its first 
appeal to the stranger’s eye there is something unpleasing — a mingling, as 
it seems to him, of over-severity with over-minuteness. But let him give it 
time, as he should to all other consummate art. I well remember how, when 
a boy, I used to despise that Campanile, and think it meanly smooth and 
finished. But I have since lived beside it many a day, and looked out upon it 
from my windows by sun-light and moonlight, and I shall not soon forget 
how profound and gloomy appeared to me the savageness of the northern 


Gothic, when I afterwards stood, for the first time, beneath the front of 
Salisbury. The contrast is indeed strange if it could be quickly felt, between 
the rising of those gray walls out of their quiet swarded space, like dark and 
barren rocks out of a green lake, with their rude, mouldering, rough-grained 
shafts and triple lights, without tracery or other ornament than the martins’ 
nests in the 
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height of them, and that bright, smooth, sunny surface of glowing jasper, 
those spiral shafts and fairy traceries, so white, so faint, so crystalline, that 
their slight shapes are hardly traced in darkness on the pallor of the eastern 
sky, that serene height of mountain alabaster, coloured like a morning cloud 
and chased like a sea-shell. And if this be, as I believe it, the model and 
mirror of perfect architecture, is there not something to be learned by 
looking back to the early life of him who raised it ? I said that the power of 
human mind had its growth in the wilderness ; much more must the love 
and the conception of that beauty, whose every line and hue we have seen to 
be, at the best, a faded image of God’s daily work, and an arrested ray of 
some star or creation, be given chiefly in the places which he has glad- 
dened by planting there the fir-tree and the pine. Not within the walls of 
Florence, but among the far-away fields of her lilies, was the child trained 
who was to raise that headstone of beauty above her towers of watch and 
war. Remember all that he became ; count the sacred thoughts with which 


he filled the heart of Italy ; ask those who followed him what they learned 
at his feet ; and when you have numbered his labours and received their 
testimony, if it seem to you that God had verily poured out upon this his 
servant no common nor restrained portion of his spirit, and that he was 
indeed a king among the children of men, remember also that the legend 
upon his crown was that of David’s : ‘ I took thee from the sheep-cote and 
from following the sheep.’ ” * 
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He is accused not of betraying but of defending liberty ; he is guilty not of 
surrendering but of holding the Capitol. The supreme crime with which he 
is charged, and which merits expiation on the scaffold, is that he dared 
affirm that the Roman Empire is still at Rome, and in possession of the 
Roman people. Oh, unpious age ! Oh, preposterous jealousy, malevolence 
unprecedented ! What dost thou, O Christ, ineffable and incorruptible judge 
of all ? Where are thine eyes with which thou art wont to scatter the clouds 
of human misery ? Why dost thou turn them away ? Why dost thou not, 
with thy forked lightning, put an end to this unholy trial ? — Petrarch.* 


The story of Cola di Rienzi furnishes a unique chapter in Italian history. It is 
the story of a patriot and reformer, whose early enthusiasm was not 
supported by true moral greatness, and whose efforts were thus foredoomed 
to failure, after a momentary semblance of success. 


The date of the accession of Charles IV is coincident with that of the first 
and greatest rise of Rienzi to power in Rome. To disengage Rienzi from the 
atmosphere of romance into which he has been cast for the reader of to-day 
by the unguarded rhetoric in Lord Lytton’s novel, and its offspring the 
libretto of an opera by Richard Wagner, is a task which could serve little by 
its accomplishment. In whatever light we regard the tribune we are bound to 
admit that his history is an eloquent memorial of the sudden extinction of 
what at least appeared to be the most brilliant possibilities. Who can refuse 
an ear to the story that captivated the attention of Petrarch — that story 
whose fantastic glamour the poet never entirely shook from him even when 
his faith in the power of his friend was being rudely shaken ? It is through 
Petrarch that the romantic vision of Rienzi’s career has been transmitted to 
us, and though we may smile at the poet’s unreal sense of government, we 
are left to wonder at his great imaginative sympathy with the dreams of the 
young Nicholas from the moment when lie first heard them from the lips of 
his friend at Avignon (in 1343) to the time when it needed all his eloquence 


with the pope to save Rienzi from execution (in 1352). Against such a story, 
illustrated in numerous glowing letters of Petrarch, 
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Hallam’s cold sense of justice rebels. He quotes the words of the staunch 
republican Giovanni Villain,6 a contemporary of Rienzi. ” The design he 
formed was a fantastic work and one of short duration.” He reminds us of 
the passage in Madame de StaeTs Corinne, in which Oswald, Lord Nelvil, 
and the heroine happen upon the castle of St. Angelo in their intellectual 
perambulations through Rome. Nelvil is a descendant, in the direct line, of 
another English hero in French fiction, Edward, Lord Bumpton — the 
saddened English peer with beautiful manners and a heart all Rousseau. 
Corinne attacks the monuments with a conscientious zeal worthy of 
Baedeker and with more than Baedeker’s tenderness for the general spirit of 
reflection which such sights are wont to raise. But her critical faculty is 
never dormant. She couples Rienzi with Crescentius and Arnold of Brescia, 
calling them “those friends of Roman liberty who so often mistook their 
memories for hopes.” The phrase strikes a note of enthusiasm from Hallam 
which all the rhetoric of Rienzi himself fails to produce in the historian. 
Could Tacitus have excelled this, he asks ? 


But even robbed of the setting by which Petrarch has made it forever 
memorable, the story of Rienzi’s attitude towards the institutions of his time 
is in itself picturesque. Sismondic says of him, “He rejected with deep 
indignation the usurpation of two barbarians, the one German, calling 
himself Roman emperor ; the other a Frenchman who called himself the 
pontiff of Rome.” In the disruption into which Rome was thrown by the 
contests of the noble families, Rienzi saw a possible foundation for creating 
a powerful sovereignty. The removal of the popes to Avignon made his 


designs appear all the more feasible. The people of Rome were to be the 
backbone of his strength. He won them by a singular eloquence to which 
Petrarch bears evidence even at that period when he is tempted to minimise 
the wisdom of his early enthusiasm for Rienzi. Rome was the prey of feudal 
anarchy : the municipal government was reduced to impotence. Seizing the 
opportune moment Cola di Rienzi (Nicola Gabrini), the son of an innkeeper, 
makes a brilliant coup d’etat and becomes tribune elect of the people in 
1347. The feuds of the families of Colonna, Orsini and Savelli have served 
the ends of the ambitious youth who at the age of thirty-four found himself 
in a position of power all the greater that it was comparatively undefined 
and absolutely unparalleled in the annals of history. We can hardly be 
surprised that the success of his endeavours, the material realisation of what 
even to Rienzi himself must have clearly possessed some of the attributes of 
a dream, should have misled him into the most extravagant abuses of 
power. He had dreamed even at that early period of the unification of Italy, 
and now it seemed as if he were the divine agent to bring about this 
unification. Sovereign princes became his allies. He surrounded himself 
with all the tokens of magnificence that occurred to a fertile and greedy 
imagination. He bathed in the porphyry font of Constantine ; he assumed 
the dalmatic worn by the ancient emperors at their coronation, took the 
sceptre of government in his hand and placed seven crowns on his head 
symbolising the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost ; he even compared himself 
to Christ. 


The novel of Lord Lytton is a genuine attempt to convey a picture of an 
achievement that offered an attractive subject for romantic treatment. It 
lacks the sincere ring of the silver eloquence of Petrarch — its main source 
of inspiration. It has little of the critical faculty revealed in the phrase 
quoted from Madame de Stael ; it is a curious combination of diligent 
research, sympathetic insight, and a passion for high talk. In the case of one 
to whom contemporaries affix the epithet ” fantastic ” with noticeable 
frequency, the 
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difficulties of precise delineation are more than usually great. But such a 
chapter as that describing the climax of Rienzi’s power during his first and 
greatest tribunate is a valuable contribution towards that truth of narrative 
which lies midway between the barren enumeration of facts and the 
perfervid rhapsodies of those whom the facts have dazzled. For the main 
narrative of Rienzi’s picturesque career, however, we shall trust to the more 
prosaic, yet still appreciative, account of a recent Italian historian. a 


THE RISE OF RIENZI 


Cola di Rienzi, full of the glories of ancient Rome, thought it possible to 
realise politically the thoughts contained in his own works, and those of his 
friend Petrarch, and of other great minds of his century. One idea dominated 
Rienzi. He was the great dreamer of his time ; but he was not mad in 
thinking that Rome should rise above the party spirit of Guelfs and 
Ghibellines which he equally blamed whilst lamenting the strife continually 
excited by the one against the other. 


In 1342, after the election of Clement VI in Avignon, the thirteen good men 
who ruled Rome sent orators to the new pope asking him to return to St. 
Peter’s seat. They had done the same at the election of Clement V, John 
XXII, and Benedict XII. A young Roman, born to a tavern-keeper and a 
washerwoman about the time of the coronation of Henry VII, took part in 
the embassy. He was learned in Livy, Seneca, Cicero, and Valerius ; he was 
enthusiastic over the deeds of Julius Caesar ; he had learned to read the 
ancient inscriptions which were no longer understood, and he loved to 
expound them to the degenerate citizens ; and, whilst telling them of the 
good Romans and their great justice, he regretted not having been born in 
their time. He either did not know or he forgot the stormy scenes of the 
republic, the pusillanimity and the iniquity of the empire, and ignored the 
virtues and the victories of that Rome which now lay abandoned not only 
by her emperor, but even by her pope. 


Being presented to Clement VI, Rienzi described to him the robberies of the 
lords at Rome, their misdeeds, and the desolation of the city; he spoke in 
such forcible words that Clement was astonished, and the elegance of the 


Latin language used by the gifted citizen seemed extraordinary. Petrarch 
also, who a few years previously had pressed Benedict XII to return to 
Rome, represented to the new pope the city that invited his return. 


But Clement, more impressed by the miserable condition of Rome and the 
states of the church than by the ardent words of poet or orator, had no wish 
to leave Avignon. He authorised the jubilee for the year 1350, and he 
deputed the young Stefano Colonna and Bertoldo Orsini to be his vicars in 
Rome. He complimented Cola and appointed him notary of the chamber ; 
but the latter now began to show his teeth. The murder of a brother for 
which he was unable to obtain justice had exasperated him against the bad 
judges of Rome ; so now returning from Avignon in favour with the pope, 
he took courage to reprove them as kings of the ” blood of the poor people ” 
; he admonished them with mysterious pictures ; and he had a presentment 
made of a ship about to sink in a stormy sea, under which was written : 
“This is Rome.” 


In his increasing assurance, and ascendency over the people, Cola convoked 
them one day to the Lateran when he spoke in the vulgar tongue 
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[1347 a.d.] so as to be understood by all. He showed the people the Lex 
Regia of Vespasian, which he had brought to light for the first time, and 
which he thought had been hidden by Boniface VIII out of hatred of the 
empire. In this the senate in the ancient Roman forms conferred the imperial 
power on Vespasian. Cola, who took it literally, extolled the authority of the 
Roman people: “See how fine the senate was, what authority it gave to the 
empire;” and he lamented the loss of so much greatness, and deplored 
above all the present desolation of the city, and implored the people not to 
disgrace themselves before the pilgrims who would come to Rome for the 
jubilee of 1350. 
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Ruins of the Temple of Venus, Rome 


All the people applauded, and the nobles scoffed, but he replied in alle- 
gorical pictures and discourses. Rome was in a miserable condition ; 
murder and rapine were practised on the highways with impunity, pilgrims 
were robbed and wounded, and honesty was out of court. Robert and Peter 
Colonna were senators, but they were not sufficient to restrain anarchy. 
Stefano Colonna, the elder, the valorous and terrible head of the powerful 
family of that name, was a cornet in the Roman military; and Cola thought 
that the time had arrived to summon the people to reorganise the city and to 
substitute the ” good state ” for the present disorder. 


On the 20th of May, 1347, he assembled the populace and addressed it from 
the Campidoglio. Three standards were displayed before him — on the one 
was depicted Rome, and signified Liberty ; upon another was St. Paul, who 
represented Justice ; and upon the third was St. Peter, indicating Peace and 
Concord. He was accompanied by Raymond, bishop of Orvieto, the pope’s 
vicar in Rome for ecclesiastical matters. Cola spoke of the misery and 
servitude of the people of Rome, and as ” he for the love of the pope and 
the salvation of the people exposed his person to every danger,” he then 
published his decrees for the prevention of murder, for the right distribution 
of justice, the organisation of the soldiery of the corporation and for the 
assistance of widows, orphans, and monasteries — the barons were to 
maintain the security of the thoroughfares and not to favour any malefactor. 
Stefano Colonna returned to Rome in indignation, but as he heard the sound 
of uproar and saw the people bearing arms, he fled to Palestrina and shut 
himself up in his family castle. The Orsini, Colonnas, and other barons who 
caused the desolation of the city by their incessant strifes Were expelled. 
Those who had fled in terror at the sudden revolution responded to Cola’s 
invitation and gradually returned, took the oath, and offered their assistance 
to the city. 


Cola di Rienzi hastened to restore peace by punishing the evil-doers, and 
reinstating justice and security. He then took the title of tribune, as head 
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of the people. The pontifical vicar had been appointed his colleague ; but 
this was only nominal, for the true and sole head of Rome was Cola. 


The distance of the pope from Rome gave the tribune freedom to establish 
his authority. Neither he nor the Roman people would have thought of the 
tribunate if the pope had been there ; but his absence, and the faint hope of 
his return after his recent refusal, made a profound impression upon the 
Romans. 


Now the idea of the empire and the republic dazzled the eyes of the new 
tribune. He wrote letters to the pope at Avignon, and to the cities of 
Tuscany, Lombardy, and Romagna, to Lucchino Visconti, lord of Milan, to 
the marquis of Ferrara, and to Ludwig the Bavarian at Naples. 


He who called himself ” Nicolaus severus et clemens, sancte romane 
reipub-lice liberator illustris” reported himself to the territories of Italy as 
having assumed the title of tribune to repair the evils which oppressed 
Rome, and requested that on the 1st of August all should send two orators 
to treat on the welfare of the whole of Italy (della salute di tutta Italia}. The 
fame of the ardent dreamer who sought to reinstate the Roman Empire, with 
Rome at the head and the Italian territories dependent upon it, and united 
almost in confederation, ran throughout Italy. The courier sent to Avignon 
said that thousands of people pressed upon Rienzi as he passed by to kiss 
the wand he bore. The pope gave a favourable reply. 


The tribune, moreover, wishing to revive the pomp of old imperialism, 
made a triumphal course through the city, and visiting the church of St. 
Peter he was received by the clergy singing : ” Veni Creator Spiritus.” He 
ordered the barons to concede to the restoration of the palace of the 
Campidoglio, the seat of the tribunate, and instituted the trained bands of 
cavalry and foot-soldiers according to the wards of the city, so that thirteen 
hundred infantry and three hundred and sixty cavalry were enrolled. All the 
barons had obeyed, with the exception of Giovanni da Vico, who by direct 
inheritance maintained the title of prefect of the city, in which dignity he 
had succeeded his father. He was descended from a family of German 
origin and of the imperial party which several times gave Rome reason for 


war. He had been vicar in Viterbo during the pontificate, and during its 
absence he had been tyrant ; and he was not inclined to submit now to the 
tribune. But Cola, with the aid of Tuscany, the Campania, and the maritime 
provinces, forced him to obey the people of Rome. Cola then reinvested 
him with the prefecture and left him Viterbo ; Civita Vecchia, Anagni, and 
the other territories submitted. 


August approached, and the ambassadors arrived from Florence, Siena, 
Teramo, Spoleto, Rieti, Amelia, Tivoli, Velletri, Foligno, Assisi ; the 
Venetians showed themselves favourable. The majority of the tyrants of 
Lombardy made light of embassies (like Taddeo, Pepoli of Bologna, 
Francesco Ordelaffl of Forli, and Malatesta of Rimini) although many 
almost repented later of having treated the invitation so disrespectfully. It 
seems that Ludwig the Bavarian himself sent secret envoys to Rome 
because the tribune wished to conciliate him with the church. Also Louis of 
Hungary, who, by the murder of Andrea was Robert’s successor to the 
kingdom of Naples, aspired to that kingdom, and, accusing Joanna of 
complicity in the death of her husband, sent orators to demand justice ; and 
he wrote letters to the tribune, as also did Joanna. Letters, moreover, arrived 
from Philip of France; but they came too late — when Cola had fallen. 


Cola, wishing to unite the glamour of pomp with the honour of the tribune 
of Rome, was dressed as a cavaliere. In the presence of the orators 
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of the various Italian cities and amid a great concourse of people he 
proceeded in triumph towards the Lateran. Cavaliere Vico Scotto presented 
him with the sword and order of a cavaliere, and he had the vanity to bathe 
in Constantine’s bath, in which it was said that Constantine washed after 
being cured of leprosy by St. Silvester. Much was said by the people at this 
seeming act of profanation, and Cola was unconscious of the grave error 
that he made. His vanity began to be his ruin. Made a cavaliere, he 
addressed a speech to the people on the dignities lost by the citizens of 


Rome, he spoke of the empire and the popedom, and finally summoned 
before his presence the imperial electors and Ludwig the Bavarian and 
Charles IV of Bohemia who were pretendants to the empire under the 
ancient law of the election of the future emperor by the Roman people. “ 


Turning for the moment from the calm narrative of the historian, let us 
listen to the eloquent account in which Lord Lytton describes this 
remarkable scene. 


LORD LYTTON ON THE SPEECH OF RIENZI 


The bell of the great Lateran church sounded shrill and loud, as the mighty 
multitude, greater even than that of the preceding night, swept on. The 
appointed officers made way with difficulty for the barons and 
ambassadors, and scarcely were those noble visitors admitted ere the crowd 
closed in their ranks, poured headlong into the church, and took the way to 
the chapel of Boniface VIII. There, filling every cranny, and blocking up 
the entrance, the more fortunate of the press beheld the tribune surrounded 
by the splendid court his genius had collected, and his fortune had subdued. 
At length, as the solemn and holy music began to swell through the edifice, 
preluding the celebration of the mass, the tribune stepped forth, and the 
hush of the music was increased by the universal and dead silence of the 
audience. His height, his air, his countenance, were such as always 
commanded the attention of crowds; and at this time they received every 
adjunct from the interest of the occasion, and that peculiar look of intent yet 
suppressed fervour, which is, perhaps, the sole gift of the eloquent that 
nature alone can give. 


“Be it known,” said he, slowly and deliberately, “in virtue of that authority, 
power, and jurisdiction, which the Roman people, in general parliament, 
have assigned to us, and which the sovereign pontiff hath confirmed, that 
we, not ungrateful of the gift and grace of the Holy Spirit — whose soldier 
we now are — nor of the favour of the Roman people, declare that Rome, 
capital of the world, and base of the Christian church, and that every city, 
state, and people of Italy, are henceforth free. By that freedom, and in the 
same consecrated authority, we proclaim that the election, jurisdiction, and 
monarchy of the Roman Empire appertain to Rome and Rome’s people, and 
the whole of Italy. We cite, then, and summon personally, the illustrious 


princes, Ludwig duke of Bavaria, and Charles king of Bohemia, who would 
style themselves emperors of Italy, to appear before us, or the other 
magistrates of Rome, to plead and to prove their claim between this day and 
the Day of Pentecost. We cite also, and within the same term, the duke of 
Saxony, the prince of Brandenburg, and whosoever else, potentate, prince, 
or prelate, asserts the right of elector to the imperial throne — a right that, 
we find it chronicled from ancient and immemorial time, appertaineth only 
to the Roman people — and this in vindication of our civil liberties, without 
derogation of the spiritual power of the church, the pontiff, and the sacred 


\ 


\ 
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college.1 Herald, proclaim the citation, at the greater and more formal 
length, as written and entrusted to your hands, without the Lateran.” 


As Rienzi concluded this bold proclamation of the liberties of Italy, the 
Tuscan ambassadors, and those of some other of the free states, murmured 
low approbation. The ambassadors of those states that affected the party of 
the emperor looked at each other in silent amaze and consternation. The 
Roman barons remained with mute lips and downcast eyes ; only over the 
aged face of Stefano Colonna settled a smile, half of scorn, half of 
exultation. But the great mass of the citizens were caught by words that 
opened so grand a prospect as the emancipation of all Italy ; and the 


reverence of the tribune’s power and fortune was almost that due to a 
supernatural being ; so that they did not pause to calculate the means which 
were to correspond with the boast. 


While his eye roved over the crowd, the gorgeous assemblage near him, the 
devoted throng beyond ; as on his ear boomed the murmur of thousands and 
ten thousands, in the space without, from before the palace of Constantine 
(palace now his own!) sworn to devote life and fortune to his cause ; in the 
flush of prosperity that yet had known no check ; in the zenith of power, as 
yet unconscious of reverse, the heart of the tribune swelled proudly ; visions 
of mighty fame and limitless dominion, fame and dominion once his 
beloved Rome’s, and by him to be restored, rushed before his intoxicated 
gaze ; and in the delirious and passionate aspirations of the moment, he 
turned his sword alternately to the three quarters of the then known globe, 
and said, in an abstracted voice, as a man in a dream, ” In the right of the 
Roman people this too is mine ! “ 


Low though the voice, the wild boast was heard by all around as distinctly 
as if borne to them in thunder. And vain it were to describe the various 
sensations it excited ; the extravagance would have moved the derision of 
his foes, the grief of his friends, but for the manner of the speaker, which, 
solemn 
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1 “II tutto senza derogare air autorith della C’hiesa, del Tapa e del Sacro 
CollegioV So concludes this extraordinary citation, this bold and wonderful 
assertion of the classic independence of Italy, in the most feudal time of the 
fourteenth century. The anonymous biographer of Rienzi declares that the 
tribune cited also the pope and the cardinals to reside in Rome. De Sade 
powerfully and incontrovertibly refutes this addition to the daring or the 
extravagance of Rienzi. Gibbon, however, who has rendered the rest of the 
citation in terms more abrupi and discourteous than he was warranted by 
any authority, copies the biographer’s blunder, and sneers at De Sade, as 


6 


using arguments ” rather of decency than of weight.” ‘ Without wearying 
the reader with all the arguments of the learned abb6, it may be sufficient to 
give the first two : 


(1) All the other contemporaneous historians that have treated of this event, 
G. Villani, Hoc-semius, the Vatican manuscripts and other chroniclers, 
relating the citation of the emperor and electors, say nothing of that of the 
pope, and cardinals; and the pope (Clement VI), in his subsequent 
accusations of Rienzi, while very bitter against his citation of the emperor, 
is wholly silent on what would have been to the pontiff the much greater 
offence of citing himself and the cardinals. 


(2) The literal act of this citation, as published formally in the Lateran, is 
extant in Ilocse-mius (whence is borrowed, though not at all its length, the 
speech in the text of our present tale), and in this document the pope and his 
cardinals are not named in the summons. 
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and commanding, hushed for the moment even reason and hatred 
themselves in awe ; afterwards remembered and repeated, void of the spell 
they had borrowed from the utterer, the words met the cold condemnation 
of the well-judging ; but at that moment all things seemed possible to the 
hero of the people. He spoke as one inspired — they trembled and believed; 
and, as rapt from the spectacle, he stood a moment silent, his arms still 
extended, his dark dilating eye fixed upon space, his lips parted, his proud 
head tower-ing and erect above the herd, his own enthusiasm kindled that of 
the more humble and distant spectators; and there was a deep murmur 
begun by one, echoed by the rest, ” The Lord is with Italy and Rienzi ! “ 


The tribune turned, he saw the pope’s vicar astonished, bewildered, rising to 
speak. His sense and foresight returned to him at once, and, resolved to 
drown the dangerous disavowal of the papal authority for this hardihood, 
which was ready to burst from Raymond’s lips, he motioned quickly to the 


musicians, and the solemn and ringing chant of the sacred ceremony 
prevented the bishop of Orvieto all occasion of self-exoneration or reply. 


The moment the ceremony was over, Rienzi touched the bishop, and 
whispered, ” We will explain this to your liking. You feast with us at the 
Lateran. Your arm.” Nor did he leave the good bishop’s arm, nor trust him 
to other companionship, until to the stormy sound of horn and trumpet, 
drum and cymbal, and amidst such a concourse as might have hailed, on the 
same spot, the legendary baptism of Constantine, the tribune and his nobles 
entered the great gates of the Lateran, then the palace of the world. 


Thus ended that remarkable ceremony and that proud challenge of the 
northern powers, in behalf of the Italian liberties, which, had it been 
afterwards successful, would have been deemed a sublime daring ; which, 
unsuccessful, has been construed by the vulgar into a frantic insolence ; but 
which, calmly considering all the circumstances that urged on the tribune, 
and all the power that surrounded him, was not, perhaps, altogether so 
imprudent as it seemed. And, even accepting that imprudence in the 
extremest sense, by the more penetrating judge of the higher order of 
character, it will probably be considered as the magnificent folly of a bold 
nature, excited at once by position and prosperity, by religious credulities, 
by patriotic aspirings, by scholastic visions too suddenly transferred from 
reverie to action, beyond that wise and earthward policy which sharpens the 
weapon ere it casts the gauntlets 


RIENZI’S OPPONENTS; HIS FRIENDS; HIS PROCLAMATIONS 


Germany was at this time divided, and Ludwig the Bavarian, who in the 
first years of his reign had found a rival in Frederick of Austria, and now 
another who was much more formidable in Charles, son of John of 
Bohemia, grandson of Henry VII, was no longer reconciled with the pope. 
In 1337 he approached the king of France, but here his friendship with 
Edward of England stopped the way of unanimity. His protests of 
submission provoked the declaration of the German electors on the 
independence of the empire of the pontificate (1338). The negotiation was 
continued in 1346. Ludwig wavered, and Clement VI again 
excommunicated him, enjoining the electors to fill the vacancy by the 
election of the king of the Romans. 


Charles meanwhile, a candidate of the kingdom, came to Avignon to renew 
the promises of Henry VII. He was elected the same year. Ludwig, now 
weary of such a long strife, felt the need more than ever of reconciliation 
and peace. 
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Now the tribune with no other power than that of the name of Rome 
summoned before his tribunal the two rivals already adjudged by the pope 
without regard to the orders given by the pope, nor of those of the electors. 
” But the Roman Empire remains in Rome,” said Rienzi. ” There is no 
name on earth more august than that of the Roman Republic ; all the world 
recognises its supremacy. Rome is also the foundation of the church. Can 
the Roman Empire be found elsewhere than at Rome ? Do we not find its 
laws among the Parthians, Persians, and Medes, and is it in Rome that we 
are not to find the Roman Empire ? And if not at Rome, where is it to be ? “ 


These were the ideas of Francesco Petrarch, who had become the firm and 
enthusiastic friend of the tribune, having first been thrown with him at 
Avignon. Thus when the daring attempt began to fail, the poet laureate was 
untiring in exhorting the tribune to insure the welfare of Rome and Italy. He 
was astounded at hearing many who were accredited with wisdom doubt the 
importance of the cause that Rome and Italy should be in concord. 


The gentle spirit of Petrarch, intolerant at the pope’s residing at Avignon, 
and regretting his sojourn in Gaul, and complaining of the western 
Babylonia, now forgot his Colonna friends and incited Cola against the 
barons. Cresar Augustus at one time had prohibited the Romans using the 
title of domini, and now everything is changed. ” 0 miserabilem fortune 
vertigi-nem” But in the meanwhile a great cause of discord had arisen. 
Raymond, alarmed at the tribune’s speeches, made a formal protest, but the 
voice of the notary who recorded it was drowned by musical instruments. 


Cola withdrew all the privileges and the concessions given solely to the 
Roman people, and declared the Italian cities free ; and on the 3rd of 
August in a festival which can be called that of the Italian cities he 
presented symbolical standards to the orators of some of the towns. Those 
of Perugia, Siena, and Todi received the standards ; but those of Florence, to 
whom he wished to present a standard with Rome represented as an aged 
woman seated before two young ones, were not there to receive it, because 
they thought it would compromise the independence of their city, as they 
opined that one of the young women represented Florence. 


Henceforward the Florentines, practised in the affairs of the world, knew 
that Cola’s enterprise ” was a fantastic work of short durance.” Cola figured 
as a messenger of God, and took the title of ” candidate of the Holy Spirit,” 
and had his titles engraved on a marble tablet on the door of Santa Maria in 
Ara Coeli. He afterwards wrote to the pope acquainting him with the deeds 
done, and wrote to the Italian cities repeating and delineating his 
programme with greater exactitude. He was to re-establish the laws of 
Rome ; he declared that the monarchy of the world should belong to Rome 
and all Italy. He summoned the ruling authorities in Italy, the electors, and 
the German chancellors to appear in Rome before him, and the other 
officials of the pope and the Roman people to justify his laws (the 5th-6th 
of August). He wished to elect a new emperor at Rome, and whilst (August) 
the matter was being debated in Rome before him between Joanna of 
Naples and Louis of Hungary, his orators went to the different cities 
(November, December) asking them to send ambassadors to Rome for the 
coming festival of St. John, to treat on the election of the new emperor, 
maintaining that in antiquity his election was always looked for at the hands 
of the Romans and Italians, and to find means of preventing the Germans 
ever descending that side of the Alps. 


Subsequently when Cola himself was forced to take refuge with Charles IV 
in Bohemia, he was astonished at the audacity with which, trusting in the 
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KENASCENCE AND FALL OF BABYLON 


THE EEIGN OF NABONIDUS (556-538 B.C.) 


455 


On the death of Neriglissor in 556, he was succeeded, according to Berosiis, 
by his son Labassarachos or Labarosoarchodos (in inscriptions Labashi- 
Marduk), but it appears that a Babylonian of high rank, Nabu-naidu (“Nabu 
is glorious”), the son of Nabu-balatsu-iqbi (“Nabu hath foretold his life”), 
was immediately proclaimed king by an opposition party, and although 
Labashi-Marduk made head against Nabu-naidu (or Nabonidus, as he is 
usually known) for nine months, the latter dates the beginning of his reign 
from the death of Neriglissor. According to Berosus, Labashi-Marduk was a 
child, and fell victim to a conspiracy, having already betrayed tokens of a 
bad disposition. 


According to the Ptolemaic canon, Nabonidus reigned seventeen years, 
which agrees with the circumstance that the latest of the numerous contract 
tablets belonging to his reign up to this time discovered are dated the 5th of 
Ulul (the middle of August) in his seventeenth year. He concerned himself 
chiefly with the restoration of old temples elsewhere than in Babylon, as 
those at Ur, Larsa, Sippar, and even at Kharran in Mesopotamia, that is, the 
oldest sanctuaries in the country; while in Babylon, where he certainly 
resided, if only at intervals, he seems to have done nothing except to 
proceed with the building of the walls on the river bank.“ Nabonidus was 
actuated not merely by religious motives, but by an interest in history and 
archaeology, which grew to be an absolute mania with him. His inscriptions 
give us minute information as to how he dug and hunted for the foundation 
cylinders of these primitive temples, nor does he fail to deal many a sly hit 
at his predecessors (Nebuchadrezzar, for example), who had not always 


” majesty of the name of Rome,” he had cast down the gauntlet of defiance 
before the German emperor. 


On the 15th of August he had himself crowned in the Lateran with several 
symbolical crowns, of oak, ivy, myrtle, laurel, olive, and silver. The 
comptroller placed a golden apple in his hand. Then he forbade the use of 
the names of Guelf and Ghibelline ; he promulgated the Roman freedom of 
the city of all Italians, and believing himself a hero of antique type, he 
wrote of his coronation to the pope and to Charles IV. He gave feasts and 
dressed in sumptuous attire. 


He also ignored the signification of Guelf and Ghibelline, the laws of the 
pope and the emperor, but all, according to Petrarch, was done in the name 
of Rome, amid whose present miseries vivified by history and ancient 
literature there arose before his eyes, drunk with enthusiasm, the temples 
and courts of august Rome. The nobility, not being impressed with his 
dreams, worked against him, and he was now in fear of treachery. He 
invited Stefano Colonna, the elder, and other of the chief barons of the 
Colonnas, the Orsini, and the Savelli, to a banquet and then kept them 
prisoners. He wished to have them all killed, and had the room adorned 
with white and red decorations as a sign of blood. Their approaching death 
was announced to them, but then his courage failed him for the execution of 
the sentence. Granting the prayers of several citizens he pardoned them, 
believed in the sincerity of their promises, liberated them, and covered them 
with honours. In all practical matters Rienzi’s weakness and lack of 
judgment were clearly shown. 


But naturally discontent arose among the Roman people, and a fire and 
flame were kindled which could not be extinguished (the 15th of 
September). The liberated barons rushed to their castles, fortified Marino, 
and openly prepared for war, skirmishing even as far as the gates of Rome. 
Cola was thus forced to besiege Marino. In the meanwhile the causes of 
division with the pope increased. Clement VI was filled with suspicion 
against Cola, seeing that he arbitrarily ruled the territories of Sabina, which 
were under the pontifical sway. He sent to Rome the cardinal Bertrando di 
Deux (the pontifical legate in Italy until 1346), who subsequently co- 
operated in the ruin of the tribune. He came to Rome in October and Cola 


arrogantly appeared before him clad in the imperial dalmatic, to the sound 
of trumpets, the sceptre in his hand and crown upon his head, terrible and 
fantastic to look at. 


DISASTER SUCCEEDS VICTORY 


Clement had written to this legate saying that Cola had exceeded the limits 
of his authority, breaking the pontifical and imperial decrees and favouring 
Louis of Hungary against Joanna of Naples whom the pope held to be 
innocent of the accusation of complicity in the murder of her husband 
Andrea. He gave orders for Cola to revoke the very fatuous laws he had 
made and ordered him to be contented with the government of Rome. But 
Cola was unwilling to receive such admonitions, which prevented the 
fulfilment of his designs. The Colonnas in the meanwhile arrived from 
Palestrina, and favoured by the discontent commencing in Rome they 
entered upon the perilous venture of storming Rome at the gate of San 
Lorenzo. Among the chief barons were Stefano Colonna, the younger, and 
Giovanni his son, who died fighting. Cola felt certain of the prefect Da 
Vico, — who, however, secretly favoured the Colonnas, the Orsini, and the 
Savelli, — and had tried 
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to imbue the others with his enthusiasm, saying that St. Boniface, i.e., 
Boniface VII, had appeared to him and assured him of victory over the 
Colonnas. They in fact were conquered (the 20th of November). Many of 


the most illustrious barons died in that fierce battle, which was the grave of 
the old Roman nobility. The tribune, being no warrior, could not boast of a 
real victory, but he nevertheless celebrated his triumph, and like the 
ancients, he had arms hung up in the temples, and he laid his steel sceptre 
and his crown of olive leaves at the feet of the Virgin in Santa Maria in Ara 
Cceli, boasting before the people of having done with his sword what 
neither pope nor emperor had been able to do. 


The next day he made his son Lorenzo a cavalier (knight) at the scene of 
victory, sprinkling him with water from the ditch in which Stefano Colonna 
had fallen, and bathing him with blood and water, he said to him : ” Thou 
shalt be a cavalier of victory ” ; and thus in vain and barbarous ceremonies 
he lost precious time in which he could easily have surprised Marino. The 
people murmured at seeing Rienzi sprinkle his son with the blood of the 
Colonnas, for he seemed like an Asiatic tyrant, who forgot the execution of 
justice in his love of eating and drinking. 


Mount Aventine, Rome 


Cola began to be suspicious of the populace, and fearing their fury he was 
in no hurry to assemble them for parliament. He had to cease governing 
Sabina, although in the name of the church he continued to issue laws and 
tracts. He approached the legate, but he did not recover the good will of the 
people, who now regarded him as a tyrant (December, 1347). 


Together with a pontifical vicar, he assembled the parliament of the people, 
proposing a tax on salt, but in this the citizens did not concur, and soon 
afterwards a council was formed of twenty-nine sages. But scarcely were 
they assembled than he accused two of the members of treachery ; a tumult 
arose, and Cola, alarmed, and to reassemble the sole public council and to 
excuse himself of any excess, said that he wished to hold the court in the 
name of the pope and according to the orders that the cardinal brought him 
in his name. But he postponed publishing them (the 10th of December), and 


thus from hesitancy to hesitancy, from vanity to vanity, he worked his own 
ruin. 


The people were no longer with him, he was no longer the tribune of a few 
months previous — full of confidence and enthusiasm. He did not know 
how to keep the vicar on his side ; and he withdrew to the legate at 
Montefiascone, who was commencing operations against the tribune, as he 
sided with the Colonnas and Savelli. 
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Letters arrived from the pope, accusing Cola of having summoned to his 
court the Bavarian and the Bohemian, and for having incited the Italian 
cities to assemble to elect the emperor, which he had asserted to be a matter 
independent of the church and the city of Rome ; in fact he had incited the 
people to abandon him. Although Cola then abandoned (at least in 
appearance) all his pretensions, it was too late. 


Petrarch had left Valchiusa to come to Rome to visit the tribune and the city, 
no longer in the hands of the barons, no longer decimated by massacres, but 
ruled by a vigorous hand of ancient Roman descent. When he arrived at 
Genoa, he heard on the way bad reports of Cola’s government. He then 
wrote to him to reprove his decadence, and quoting Cicero and Terence, he 
strove to inspire him with Roman steadfastness. ” The foot must be well 
planted,” he said to him, ” so as to be firm and not to present a ridiculous 
spectacle to the enemies.” 


But these oratorical exhortations were fruitless — resistance had become 

impossible ; the legate, the people, were all against him ; and those who a 
few months before had hailed him as the restorer of the Roman Republic 

now grumbled at him as the ” iniquitous one who wished to tyrannise by 

force.” 


John Pipino of Altarmara who was put in prison by Robert had been set free 
by Andrew in 1343. When Andrew was killed he left the kingdom and went 
to Hungary, where he incited King Louis to go down to Italy to vindicate 
the death of his brother, whilst he went to Rome to await him. The tribune 
had banished him from Rome for the robberies he had committed near 
Terracina, but favoured by the enemies of Cola, he was able to fortify 
himself in the district of the Holy Apostles, under the protection of the 
Colonnas. 


Cola liberated the prefect Da Vico ; but he was mistaken in thinking to 
acquire a powerful friend, for he had already voted against the tribune ; his 
orders were not followed. The tribune was now quite cast down and 
disheartened at seeing that the country which had glowed with the ardour of 
a whole populace was now destitute of one in his favour ; and he fell to 
weeping and sighing. 


The people meanwhile came to the Campidoglio, but full of a bad spirit and 
actuated by his enemies. Cola appeared before them and told them how 
much he had done in his tribunate ; he justified his conduct, and said that if 
his fellow-citizens were not satisfied with him it was the fault of their 
jealousy, and that he would renounce power in the seventh month from that 
in which he had assumed it. But the eloquent language which had once 
affected Clement VI, and intoxicated the people with enthusiasm, was now 
received coldly, and not a voice rose in his defence. 


Weeping, Cola came out on horseback, and to the sound of trumpets and 
with imperial accompaniments he passed through the city almost in triumph 
and shut himself up in the castle of St. Angelo. When the tribune descended 
from his grandeur, he bewailed the others who were associated with him 
and he lamented over the unhappy people. The barons did not dare to set 
foot in Rome for three days, and they finally returned, with the legate, who 
disapproved of most of the deeds of the tribune, and condemned him as a 
heretic. The count Pipino was executed eight days afterwards in the 
Abruzzi, and a mitre was put upon his head with the inscription that he was 
mockingly called the “liberator of the people of Rome.” 


Cola on the arrival of the king of Hungary fled to the Naples district from 
the dangers which menaced him. 


RUINS OF TIIK TEMPLE OK CASTOR AT ROME 
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Rome now returned to her old state of anarchy. The senators Bertoldo 
Orsini and Luca Savelli failed in maintaining a more orderly government 
than the senators preceding them. Stefano Colonna, the elder, died about 
this time (1348-1350) ; Werner von Urslingen, the fierce captain of the 
Great Company, had returned about a year before to this side of the Alps 
after having laid Romagna waste, and in November, 1347, he, with fifteen 
hundred armed soldiers, followed Louis of Hungary in Italy to the conquest 
of Naples. The confusion with which he filled the kingdom led to the 
victory of the Hungarians ; then Urslingen was licensed, and it being easy 
to find them he gathered mercenaries under him, and marching towards 
Rome took and destroyed Anagni ; but he did not get any further. 


The Black Plague [described in our previous chapter], brought from the 
Levant in a Genoese galley in 1347, broke out in that year in some places of 
Tuscany, Romagna, and Provence. It ceased at the advent of winter, and 
broke out again with devastating force at the approach of spring, and ran 
riot over the whole of Italy, in 1348, excepting Milan and Piedmont. John 
Villani fell a victim to this terrible disease. Three-fifths of the population 
died in Florence, and two-thirds in Bologna. In Rome, on the contrary, it 
seems to have been less prevalent ; at least we have no authentic records of 
the evil attending this city, now squalid and desolate. At the end of the 
following year the arrival of the pilgrims for the jubilee at Rome 
commenced. Germans and Hungarians came in great numbers. The arrival 
of the pilgrims was attended with no disorder. They were at first attacked by 
beggars when they reached the district of Rome, and some were killed ; but 
subsequently the Romans had the roads protected. Countless were the 


Christians that went by thousands to the Holy City. The roads leading to the 
churches of St. Peter, St. John the Lateran, and St. Paul, and the highways 
outside the walls, were all crowded with people. Louis of Hungary came to 
Rome after having returned to his kingdom. Petrarch also came, but he 
neither found his old friends the Colonnas there, nor his new friend Cola, 
and he was grieved to see the Lateran half in ruins, the Vatican in disorder, 
and the church of the Apostles in ruins. 


What feelings must have filled the heart of the poet on revisiting the 
Campidoglio and the district of the Apostles and the Colonna palace — in 
all Rome there was nothing to remind him of the happy days of his 
coronation ! “Ah! it is not only we who are getting old that change, for the 
things about us deteriorate,” he said some years later. 


Aribaldo, a Tuscan bishop, was legate in Rome during the jubilee ; he died 
on the 17th of August, 1350. The pope some time previously had deputed 
him to continue the proceedings commenced by Cardinal Bertram! against 
Cola. 


The jubilee over, Rome relapsed into anarchy soon after it had elected the 
thirteen good men; and Clement VI, whilst showing himself favourable to 
the new administration, nominated four cardinals to examine into matters, 
and he confided to them the main part of the government of Rome. To them 
Petrarch addressed a letter full of the ideas he had expressed in his epistle to 
Cola, and, incensed against the malevolent Roman barons, he spoke of the 
plebe Romana who in old times elected their magistrates ; and without 
touching on the tribunate he added that the two senators of his time, the 
only advance on the conscript (conscritti) fathers, represented the two 
consuls of ancient times. 
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He did not descend to especial admonitions upon the mode of governing, 
but only maintained the necessity of restoring ancient liberty and freeing the 


house of the apostles from the tyrants who had laid it waste. 


RIENZI IX EXILE ; HIS RENEWED OPPORTUNITY ; HIS DEATH 


Cardinal Aribaldo had always been in fear of Cola; he suspected that the 
pope would change and desire the tribune’s return, and having been 
wounded on the road he had no hesitation in attributing the deed to the 
fugitive, who was leading a wandering life full of dangers. Cola travelled in 
the Abruzzi, and there met with the friars who retained faith in the poverty 
of Christ ; and here Brother Angelo prophesied a great future for him. 


Porta Tiburtina, Rome 


In the meanwhile Ludwig the Bavarian died (the 11th of October, 1347) and 
there remained only Charles IV from whom Cola began to expect the 
fulfilment of his aspirations. d Petrarch had written a long letter to the 
emperor in 1350 inviting him to interest himself in Italy. ” Let not solicitude 
for transalpine affairs, nor the love of your native soil detain you ; but 
whenever you look upon Germany think of Italy. There you were born, here 
you were nurtured ; there you enjoy a kingdom, here both a kingdom and an 
empire ; and as I believe I may, with the consent of all nations and peoples, 
safely add, while the members of the empire are everywhere, here you will 
find the head itself.” Shortly after he had received this strange 
communication from Petrarch, the emperor was confronted with Rienzi 
himself at Prague. He listened to his proposals and then calmly handed him 
over to the pope at Avignon. Petrarch writing to Nelli about him in 1352 
says : ” Cola di Rienzi has recently come, or rather been brought a prisoner 
to the papal curia. He who was once the tribune of the city of Rome, 
inspiring terror far and wide, is now the most miserable of men.” Had it not 
been for Petrarch’s influence with the pope and the complexion of politics 
at the moment, Rienzi no doubt would have been killed. As it was, he was 
kept in prison while Clement lived. <* 


In the meanwhile the people in Rome had given full authority to Giovanni 
Cerrone (1351), to whom the pope had shown himself favourable, and had 
appointed him senator and captain. But he fell very soon. The prefect 

Giovanni da Vico, also under the ban of excommunication, did not wish to 
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submit to him and had re-occupied Viterbo, Toscanella, and other territories 
of the patrimony, and then Corneto and Orvieto. Cerrone could not subdue 
him, and with the same want of success he so alienated everybody from him 
that he had to quit the city, which relapsed into the usual anarchy. On the 
6th of December, 1352, Clement VI died, leaving the pontifical seat settled 
in Avignon, as he had obtained the city from Queen Joanna of Naples for 
8,000 florins. 


His successor, Etienne d’ Albert or Aubert, a Frenchman like his 
predecessors, took the name of Innocent VI. He was a just, austere, and 
severe man, a man of science and practical views. He began to reform the 
curia of Avignon, and sought to find a remedy for the present prostration of 
the pontificate by reconstructing the ecclesiastical state and dividing it 
among petty and great vicars, tyrants, and lords. 


The condition of the lands of the church has been often touched upon, but it 
must now be examined more closely. The family of the prefect Da Vico 
ruled over Viterbo, Orvieto, Toscanella, Corneto, Civita Vecchia, Terni, 
Vertralla, etc. The lordships of the Malatesta of Rimini extended over Fano, 
Pesaro, Sinigaglia, Ascoli, Osima, Ancora, etc. ; the Montefeltri ruled in 
Urbino and Cagli, the Varani in Camerino, the Da Montemilone in 
Tolentino, the Gabrieli in Gubbio, the Trinci in Foligno, the Da Mogliani in 
Fermo, the Alidosi in Imola, and the Manfredi in Faenza. The dominion of 
the Ordelafti embraced Forli, Forlimpopoli, Cesena, etc. ; that of the Da 
Polentas, Ravenna, Cervia, etc. We omit the minor lordships. 


Now Bologna was under the Visconti. Although the Da Varani, Di 
Camerini, the Alidosi of Imola, and the Estes from time to time renewed 
their declarations of fidelity and dependence, receiving under the title of 
vicars the lands they possessed, the tenure was of an uncertain character. 
Naturally such lordships were not always of the same extent, but they were 
increased and reduced according to the various political conditions and 
causes of war. 


The man appointed by Innocent VI to undertake the difficult task of raising 
a state on such insecure and insufficient soil was a Spaniard. Don Gil 
Albornoz was born at Cuenca of illustrious family. Alfonso XI of Aragon 
procured him the archbishopric of Toledo ; he fought the Moors who had 
invaded Andalusia and directed the siege of Algeciras ; but when Peter the 
Cruel succeeded to the throne he fled from Spain to Avignon, where 
Clement VI promoted him to be cardinal (1350). This man, cultured, 
zealous, and with the habits of a knight and of a resolute character, was the 
friend and adviser of Innocent VI, who finding in him the man fitted to 
punish the tyrants, sent him as legate to Italy. He wished him to be 
accompanied by Cola di Rienzi, whom in accordance with the wish of the 
Romans he liberated from prison, being persuaded, as the pope said when 
announcing the liberation to the people of Rome, that if he had done evil, he 
had also done good (September, 1353). Thus Innocent VI combined the 
strongest and most courageous cardinal of the century with the man of 
fancies, the skilled politician, the only person who could excite the feeling 
of the Romans, and to these two men he entrusted the restoration of 
pontifical authority in Italy. 


So Cola di Rienzi, who was the Roman of authority in 1347, being now- 
persuaded of the real state of affairs, had to lower himself to take part in the 
party struggle ; and as he had made himself a Ghibelline at the court of 
Charles IV at Prague so far as to boast of being the bastard of Henry VII, so 
he now adhered to the idea of Guelf in the prison of Avignon. The 
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conscientiously done this, and had consequently many a time built 
something that was not in the original plan. When, after long search, 
Nabonidus found these cylinders, often buried deep down in the ground, he 
reproduced the tenor of them exactly, frequently giving the precise number 
of years between his own reign and that of the ancient Babylonian king in 
question, and so providing us with the most valuable data for determining 
the earliest periods of Babylonian history. In this way we have learned the 
date of Naram-Sim, the ancient king of Agade, of Shagarakti-Buriash 
[sometimes read Shagarakti-Shuriash], and lastly, as it would appear, of 
Khammurabi (although in this case the computation is incorrect), together 
with many other data of historical importance. For this reason the reign of 
Nabonidus is to us among the most important in Babylonian history, but his 
passion for archteology — which seems to have made him forget the world 
entirely, and, in particular, overlook the danger with which the victories of 
Cyrus menaced Babylonia — was of less service to himself, and ultimately 
cost him his throne and liberty. 


We have already mentioned the fragment of the Babylonian chronicle 
treating of the reign of Nabonidus and the conquest of Babylon and the 
whole Babylonian empire by Cyrus. We will now regard the public events 
of the reign of the last native king of Babylonia in the light of this text. In 
the hrst year mention is made of a military expedition with the object of 
subjugating a prince of whose name, unfortunately, nothing (or at most the 
termination, shu’ishsJn’) has been preserved, but whom we sliould, 
perhaps, be justified in regarding as the chieftain of a Median tribe. 


[1 The authorities soem to be in dispute as to Nabonidus’ place of 
residence. Professor Rogers says (History of Babylon and Assyria, Vol. II, 
p. 8(!1), “lie [Nabonidus] did not reside at Babylon at all, “but at Tema, 
probably an insiguilicant place, with no other influence in 


history.” ] 
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prison of Avignon had not been too hard for him, for although he had been 
shut up in a tower he had been given a certain amount of liberty, and he had 
been able to follow his wish of studying the Bible, and the famous histories 
of Titus Livius, and several other books. 


In Rome, at the beginning of 1353, Bertoldo Orsini and Stefano Colonna 
were senators, and amid the turbulent vortex of factions they had succeeded 
in occupying the lordship after the flight of Cerrone. The two senators w ere 
not loved, and before long they were hated by the people, who, harassed 
with want of provisions, rose up in fury on the 15th of February, 1353. 
Colonna fled to his palace, but Orsini put on his armour and descended the 
stairway to mount his horse in view of the people. Then braving the 
populace he advanced until his strength failed him and he was buried under 
a storm of stones. 


The people then took a second tribune, Francesco Baroncelli, a friend of 
Cola’s, who governed according to his powers, but not with vigour. He was 
not recognised by the pope, who had different views on the government of 
the city. The Baroncelli were descended from a civil family, and he was the 
orator sent to Florence by Cola to announce his elevation to the tribune at 
the beginning of his reign. 


Albornoz and Cola then left Avignon together to put down the tyrants and 
reorganise Rome. The cardinal Egidio (Gil), as he was called, was in 
Lombardy in the summer of 1353. Hordes of Tuscans increased the 
numbers of Frenchmen, Spaniards, and Germans in his following. He went 
down to Montefiascone which he made the centre of his doings in 
Romagna. Cola being in the service of the cardinal in the war was against 
the prefect Da Vico, who re-took Viterbo, and other places in the patrimony, 
and being reinforced he had turned the anarchy of Rome to his own 
advantage. The resistance was obstinate and it only terminated after a long 
struggle on the 5th of June, when the prefect surrendered. Whilst Viterbo 
was fighting, and the tyrants Bernardo Polenta, lord of Ravenna and Cervia, 
Galeotto Malatesta of Rimini, Francesco Ordelaffi of Forli were being 
expelled from Romagna, the Roman people looked once more for salvation 


from Cola, forgetting his bad government and the little peace he had 
procured them. 


The feeling for Cola revived from the time he was incarcerated in the 
Avignon prison ; and now that he was near Rome with the legate, it 
increased still more, although it was not the spontaneous, universal 
acclamation of 1317. Suspected by the Baroncelli of having communication 
with the prefect, the public aversion towards him increased, until at the end 
of 1353 rebellion broke out and the poor tribune was expelled and nearly 
killed. 


The Romans devoted themselves to the legate and assisted him in the siege 
of Viterbo. The war and the negotiations proceeded prosperously for the 
church. Roman Tuscany, Umbria, and Sabina gradually gave in, and. the 
way was being cleared for Cola to return to the government of Rome. But 
he had not the necessary money to provide an army of mercenaries, with 
which to maintain his dominion. The money he had in Perugia was from the 
two young brothers Moriale (Monreal). Fra Moriale was a gentleman of 
Provence by birth. The terrible freebooter from 1345 took part in the 
majority of the Italian wars, fought with Louis of Hungary in the Neapolitan 
enterprise, and in the neighbourhood of Rome both for and against the 
prefect Da Vico. Subsequently tired of serving, he formed (1352) a 
company of his own of fifteen hundred helmeted men and two thousand 
foot-soldiers, and marched against Malatesta da Rimini, against whom he 
had fought in the wars of Naples. The successful enterprises increased the 
company, into 
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which he introduced regulations like those of a regular standing army 
independent of every state. Pisa, Siena, Arezzo, Florence, and other cities of 
Tuscany and Romagna had dearly paid the price of immunity from his 
terrible devastations. 


In the July of 1354 he sent his company under the rightful vicar, Count 
Lando, to fight for the league against the Visconti. Being a citizen of 
Perugia, he there amassed the treasures extorted by terror or gained by 
sacking the populations of all Italy. His brothers Arimbaldo, doctor of law, 
and Brettone, cavaliere di Narbona, lived there ; and they with their 
brother’s permission gave Cola 4,000 florins to collect some followers and 
to make other necessary provisions. 


Fra Moriale, wiser than the brothers, did not believe in the success of the 
enterprise. ” My reason contradicts it,” said he ; but he let the money be 
given whilst preparing ” magnificent things ” with his mercenaries. 


Cola was made senator of Rome by the legate, and having enlisted sixty 
companies, with a few Perugian and Tuscan soldiery, he, on the 1st of 
August, 1354, made a solemn entry into Rome by the Castello gate, under 
triumphal arches and decorations of gold and silver. The people, joyous and 
shouting, accompanied him to the Campidoglio, where Cola made an 
eloquent speech, calling himself senator of Rome in the name of the pope. 
He formed his government ; he made the two brothers of Fra Moriale 
captains of the militia ; he announced his promotion to Florence, and he 
received the embassies from the neighbouring places. Cola was not the 
person he was of old to the Roman people, who were shocked at his 
intemperate way of living. He had be-come stout, and he consumed his time 
in eating and drinking. His former courage in restraining the barons had not 
been forgotten, and he received obedience from them. 


Stefano Colonna, who had been senator in 1351, shut himself up in 
Palestrina, the Orsini shut themselves up in Marino, and from these fortified 
spots they laid waste the territory near Rome. Cola proceeded against 
Palestrina, as he was in need of the money with which to pay the German 
mercenaries, but he wished to find means of oppressing Stefano, the 
“poisonous serpent, the broken reed.” And he tried once more to bring ruin 


on the house of Colonna, ” the cursed house whose pride had brought the 
city of Rome to poverty, whilst other places lived in wealth.” 


So spoke Cola, and with a thousand Roman cavalry and soldiery, with the 
people of Tivoli and Velletri, and reinforcements from the neighbouring 
places, he laid siege to the famous Rock of the Colonnas. But the siege had 
not long commenced and the raising of the earthworks was not finished 
before disputes arose between the Velletrani and Tiburtini ; but worse than 
that 
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was the arrival of Fra Moriale — for now that his brothers were with Cola, 
he was able to come to Rome, from whence he had been formerly banished. 
He came to defend the rights of his brothers, who could not get the new 
senator to repay the money lent to him — perhaps, moreover, he was moved 
bv the terrible idea of taking possession of Rome, and sacking it for his 
mercenaries, and then making it the centre for great power. His fierce 
soldiers were already saying that “‘some fine city would be their spoil.” 
What spoil could be better than Rome ! 


It seems that the Colonnas, reduced to a desperate condition, treated with 
Moriale for the fall of the tribune. The latter, suspecting that Moriale was 
planning his death, returned suddenly to town, and left the siege of 
Palestrina without arranging for his return to it. In Rome he sent for 
Moriale, and he appeared before Cola, who took him and had him 
imprisoned in the Campidoglio, together with his brothers. At first Fra 
Moriale thought he could purchase his liberty. Being brought forward tied, 
and examined, he confessed he was the head of the Great Company. Then 
when sent back to prison, he knew there was no hope for him. In the 


morning, accompanied by his brothers, he was brought out of prison, and 
beheaded on the 29th of August, 1354. 


The Romans of those days, only judging from the number and the greatness 
of his enterprises relative to the theatre in which they were enacted, 
compared him to Csesar ; but Innocent VI, with more reason, likened him to 
Holofernes and Attila. The destruction of the great terror of Italy was 
considered a great credit to Cola, as he would have caused as much harm in 
the future as he had in the past ; but it must be remembered that Cola was 
most anxious to take possession of the riches of the brigand. ” It seems,” 
says Matteo Villani,/ ” that he stained his fame with ingratitude and avarice 
” ; and Fra Moriale himself, at the moment of his death, turned to the people 
and said, “I die for your poverty and my wealth.” 


Muratori* gives the following unpleasant word-portrait of Rienzi at this 
period : ” Formerly he was sober, temperate, abstemious ; he had now 
become an inordinate drunkard; he was always eating confectionery and 
drinking. It was a terrible thing to be forced to see him. They said that in 
person he was of old quite meagre ; he had become enormously fat ; he had 
a belly like a tun ; jovial like an Asiatic abbot. He was full of shining flesh 
(carbuncles ?) like a peacock-red, and with a long beard ; his face was 
always changing ; his eyes would suddenly kindle like fire ; his 
understanding, too, kindled in fitful flashes like fire.” 


After the death of Moriale, Cola pursued the war against the Colonnas with 
ardour. He entrusted it to Riccardo degli Anibaldi, a doughty warrior. He 
gave orders from the Campidoglio to his officers, and it seems that he 
devoted attention and diligence to his soldiers. Cola also once more gave a 
proof of constancy and ardour. The want of money for the war forced him 
to increase or to again impose the taxes on wine and salt. The Romans bore 
it silently until it seemed that he even taxed the common foods. The pope 
conjured him to govern justly, and confirmed him as senator. But causes of 
complaint now arose ; and it appeared that Cola’s weak nature broke under 
its own weight. He would first weep, and then laugh ; he incurred 
everybody’s suspicion, and he patronised one and another without rhyme or 
reason, and would release people for money. 


On the 4th of October he notified the legate at Montefiascone of his great 
danger and that he had received no help. The blow fell suddenly on the 
morning of the 8th of October. The Colonnas and Savelli were to the fore. 
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The people pressed to the palace crying, ” Long live the people ! death to 
the traitor Cola di Rienzi ! death to the traitor who has made the tax, death ! 


cc 


The tribune, unconscious of his danger, made no defence, nor sounded a 
bell. ” I also,” he said, ” am with the people ; the pontifical confirmation 
has arrived; I have only to publish it to the council.” He was not afraid until 
he saw he was abandoned by all, and that the uproar increased. He wished 
to harangue the people from the window, but it was impossible, for they 
threw stones and sticks at him, crying still louder, ” Death to the traitor ! ” 
Confusion filled the palace ; he was doubtful of Brettone, the brother of Fra 
Moriale, who was a prisoner. He vacillated, he put on his helmet and took it 
off again, uncertain whether to meet death with the dignity of the ancient 
Romans or to take refuge in flight — he finally decided on the latter course. 


The Romans were now firing the doors, when the tribune divested himself 
of all his arms, laid aside the insignia of dignity, cut off his beard, dyed his 
face black, and put on the door-keeper’s mantle and enveloped his head 
with a bed-cover. Thus disguised he descended the stairway to the outside 
door, and changing his voice, he mingled with the insurgents, himself 
cr}ring ” Down with the traitor ! ” He was outside the palace when he was 
recognised by his gold armlets, and conducted to the Place of the Lion in 
the Campidoglio where the sentences were given. Here he stood for the 
space of an hour, a wretched spectacle for the people who stood in silence 
and seemed frightened at what they had done and uncertain whether to 
pardon or sacrifice him. Cola stood firm and calm awaiting death, and the 
people seemed in no hurry to bathe their hands in the blood of him whom a 


few months previously they had accompanied in triumph to the 
Campidoglio, crowning him with olive leaves, and uttering shouts of joy. 


What memories must have filled the mind of the unhappy tribune ! 


Cecco del Vecchio gave him a blow in the stomach. The sight of blood 
changed compassion to fury. A notary wounded him with his sword. He 
was soon covered with wounds. He did not say a word, he did not utter a 
cry. He was taken to St. Mark’s, and he was tied by the feet to a pillar. His 
head was mangled and tufts of his hair strewed the way ; he was riddled 
with wounds in every part of his body. There he remained two days, whilst 
rogues cast stones at him. On the third day Guigurth and Sciarretta Colonna 
had him taken over to the field of Augustus, where he was burned upon a 
pile of dry thistles. Such was the end of Cola di Rienzi, who made himself 
august tribune of Rome, and constituted himself the champion of the 
Romans. d “In the death, as in the life of Rienzi,” says Gibbon,*/ “the hero 
and the coward were strangely mingled. Posterity will compare the virtues 
and failings of this extraordinary man ; but in a long period of anarchy and 
servitude the name of Rienzi has often been celebrated as the deliverer of 
his country, and the last of the Roman patriots. 


CHAPTER VIII 


DESPOTS AND TYRANTS OF THE FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH 
CENTURIES 


[ca. 1309-1496 a.d.] 


In the present chapter we shall take up the history of Italy in the latter part 
of the fourteenth century and carry it forward to about the year 1500, with 
chief reference to the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily — which become 
united into the kingdom of the Two Sicilies — in the south, and the tyranny 
of the Visconti and Sforza at Milan in the north. The history of these 
principalities necessarily involves reference to most of the states of Italy, as 
they were constantly embroiled one with another. But for such incidental 
references, we shall reserve the more specific history of the important 
maritime republics, Venice and Genoa, and of the chief Tuscan republic, 
Florence, for separate treatment in later chapters. During the dominance of 
the Visconti in Milan in the latter half of the fourteenth century and the first 
half of the fifteenth, this principality dominated northern Italy and was 
much of the time in open warfare with Florence. The history of Florence 
will, therefore, be given considerable prominence, and our later chapters 
will be chiefly directed to the events of the period of the great Medici, 
Cosmo and Lorenzo, whose dictatorship in Florence, it will be recalled, 
coincides in time with the later events of the present chapter. The period 
now under consideration introduces a number of really important men, 
including Alfonso the Magnanimous, king of Sicily and Naples. 


But the kingdom of the Two Sicilies and the duchy of Milan, important as 
they must have seemed to their Italian contemporaries, had no very direct 
world-historical influences. They embroiled Italy and kept her in touch with 
the nations of the north, to her disadvantage ; but their rulers had no 
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thought beyond self-aggrandisement, and no one of them attained sufficient 
influence to bring the entire peninsula under his control. Despite the 
picturesqueness of individual characters,1 therefore, we shall be justified in 
dealing with the period somewhat briefly, reserving larger space for the 
more important developments that came about through the influence of the 
commercial republics. 


THE KINGDOM OF NAPLES 


On the death of Charles II of Naples (1309) his younger son Robert 
succeeded to the crowns of Naples and Provence to which he had no 
recognised or inherited right. They belonged to Carobert, the }‘oung king of 
Hungary, whose father was the elder son of Charles. But Naples was a papal 
fief, and Robert, who hastened to Avignon, had little difficulty in obtaining 
from Clement V who saw in this energetic vassal a formidable opponent of 
the Ghibellines, a sentence setting aside the claims of his nephew. At the 
same time he received the government of Ferrara as viceroy of the pope. 
Robert was no military genius, but he possessed both wisdom and address, 
and at once assumed the Guelf leadership in Italy. He was a prominent 
member of the great league formed at Florence against the designs of Henry 
VII, and the Tuscan republic went so far in 1312 as to confer a temporary 
dictatorship upon him, in anticipation of his assistance in resisting imperial 
aggression. 


But Robert’s ambition was none less than the general sovereignty of Italy, 
and to this end he opposed Henry at every step. A Neapolitan army seized 
the principal fortresses of Rome in an attempt to prevent the emperor’s 
coronation, but the struggle was brought to an unexpected end the following 
year (1313) by Henry’s sudden death. It seemed now as if Robert would 
realise his dream, but a number of truly remarkable leaders arose to meet 


the crisis from the Ghibelline ranks. Against the talents and energies of 
Uggocione della Faggiuola, Castruccio Castracani, Matteo Visconti, and 
Cane della Scala, whose exploits have been detailed elsewhere, the Guelfic 
cause went swiftly to ruin. Robert saw his armies and his allies repeatedly 
overcome, and when he passed into Provence in 1318 he had obtained no 
success but that of raising the Ghibelline siege of Genoa, for which service 
that city surrendered its liberties into his hands for ten years. The plight of 
the Guelfs became more desperate day by day, but Robert remained in 
Provence insensible to their disasters, and only his greed of dominion 
roused him to the continued appeals of the Florentines. His command over 
that republic had expired in 1321, and now he promised aid on condition 
that his son Charles be made its absolute ruler for ten years. The Florentines 
stipulated 


1 It will be of aid to have a list of the kings of Naples and Sicily, and of the 
tyrants of Milan, presented here as a guide to the text. 


Kings of Naples and Sicily (1309-1496 a. n.). —Naples (House of Anjou) ; 
1309, Robert (The Wise) ; 1343, Joanna I ; 1382, Charles III ; 1386, 
Ladislaus ; 1414, Joanna II. 


Sicily (House of Aragon) ; 1337, Pedro II, king of Sicily ; 1342, Louis ; 
1355, Frederick III ; 1377, Maria ; 1402, Martin I, king of Aragon ; 1409, 
Martin II, king of Aragon ; 1412, Ferdinand, king of Aragon ; 1416, 
Alfonso I, king of Aragon. 


Naples and Sicily (House of Aragon) ; 1435, Alfonso I, king of Aragon ; 
1458, Ferdinand I, king of the Two Sicilies ; 1494, Alfonso II ; 1495, 
Ferdinand II ; 1496, Frederick II. 


Tyrants and Dukes of Milan (1295-1494 a.d.).— 1295, Matteo Visconti, 
lord of Milan ; 1322, Galeazzo Visconti ; 1328, Azzo Visconti ; 1339, 
Lucchino Visconti ; 1349, Giovanni Visconti; 1354, Matteo II, Barnab6, 
Galeazzo II; 1378, Gian Galeazzo, Barnab6 Visconti ; 1385, Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti, duke of Milan in 1395 ; 1402, Gian Maria Visconti, duke ; 1412, 
Filippo Maria Visconti, duke; 1447, Francesco Sforza, duke from 1450; 
1466, Galeazzo Maria Sforza, duke ; 1476, Gian Galeazzo Maria Sforza, 
duke ; 1494, Lodovico Maria Sforza, duke. 


“AM 
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From the first section of the cylinder-inscription of Abu-Habba we see that 
if, after the deliverance of Kharran, Nabonidus summoned his troops from 
the frontier of Egypt and onward to the Gulf of Issus and the Persian Gulf, 
to the work of building, or the collection of building material; these were 
not military enterprises in the strict sense of the term (and this is 
characteristic), Init merely expeditions for peacefid ends, which were all the 
easier for Nal)onidus to achieve, because, since the reign of 
Nebuchadrezzar the Babvlonians had lield undisputed possession of the 
“Occident” right up ^o the Egyptian frontier. The only exception to this ride 
seems to be the account of the beginning of the first year (or the beginning 
of his reign) given in the chronicle, where, among other tilings, it is said, 
“the king summoned his warriors.” But this expedition was, in all 
likelihood, only the less laborious gleaning left to Nabonidus after the 
conquest of the Medes by Cyrus. 


The next event narrated in the chronicle is the final defeat of the Medes by 
Cyrus, which cannot, therefore, have taken place later than the sixth year of 
the reign of Nabonidus, that is, 550 B.C., and may have been earlier. 


The account of the seventh year is difficult to understand, but this much is 
plain, that in those years Nabonidus was not present at the New Year’s 
celebration at E-sagila, nay, that the festival in question did not take place at 
aU. We do not know why this was so, but we may conjecture that the reason 
was a hierarchical revolution, a kind of vote of want of confidence in the 
king, who was pursuing his works and researches in the temples of Sip-par, 
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for the preservation of their liberties and agreed to his terms, and in 1326 
the young duke of Calabria arrived in Tuscany with two thousand men. 


During these years the kingdom of Naples saw little of its ruler, and was 
exposed to the ambition of the Aragonese rulers of Sicily. The fortunes of 
this Spanish house need not detain us. When Pedro I died in 1285, Aragon 
and Sicily were separated, and the late king’s second son James I received 
Sicily. He remained there but six years when he was called to the throne of 
Aragon, and left his younger brother Frederick regent. But James was 
faithless to his island subjects, and when his long standing difficulties with 
the pope were settled in 1295, he agreed to restore Sicily to the house of 
Anjou. Frederick placed himself at once at the head of the opposition to the 
transfer and in 1296 was rewarded with the crown. Frederick II was the 
restorer of Sicilian independence ; and by 1302 James gave up the attempt 
of forcing the Sicilians to keep his perfidious agreement. Robert made 
several attempts to annex Sicily to his dominions. The first in 1314 ended in 
a truce. Frederick, who repulsed the ambitious monarch several times, died 
in 1337, and the great love of his subjects established his feeble son Peter II 
on the throne. Robert came again at Frederick’s death and also after that of 
Peter five years later, but the independent spirit of the islanders was never 
overcome ; the projects were renounced and Sicily was left the peaceful 
possession of its dynasty. Henceforth it sinks into obscurity until reunited 
with Naples in 1435. « 


The kings of Naples, about the middle of the fourteenth century, had sunk 
very low in power and consideration. Robert died on the 19th of January, 
1343, at the age of eighty. He had given his granddaughter, Joanna, in 
marriage to her cousin Andrew, the son of the king of Hungary. Andrew 
was son of the eldest son of Charles II, and had a better right than Robert 
himself to the crown of Naples. The latter, whom his nephew regarded as a 
usurper, had been desirous of compounding the rights of the two branches 


of his family, by marrying Joanna to Andrew, and crowning them together ; 
but these young people felt towards each other only hatred. 6 


In this baneful sentiment Andrew was encouraged by his Hungarian 
attendants, especially by his confessor. Other circumstances added to the 
disagreeableness of his situation : he was rude and unpolished ; the 
Neapolitans, on the contrary, were the most polite people in Europe ; nor 
could he conceal from himself that he was the ridicule of the court. He had 
other motives of discontent ; his queen was suspected of an intrigue with 
Louis of Tarentum, a prince of the royal family, and to him, personally, she 
evidently bore an aversion. That he threatened one day to be revenged, is 
certain ; that his threats inspired several, not even excepting Joanna, with 
fear, is equally undoubted ; a plot was formed for his destruction — 
whether with her privity, has been disputed by one or two modern writers ; 
but from her conduct before and after the tragical event, there is 
circumstantial evidence enough to implicate her in the guilt. One night 
(September 18th, 1345), the court having removed to a solitary place in the 
vicinity of Aversa, Andrew was called by the conspirators from the queen’s 
bed, under pretence of urgent business of state, and murdered in the 
corridor. That she was aware of the plot maybe inferred — first, from her 
momentary reluctance to allow him to depart ; secondly, from her 
endeavours to screen the assassins from the pursuit of justice ; thirdly, from 
her marriage with Louis of Tarentum ; and fourthly, from the extreme care 
taken by the functionaries whom the pope ordered to inquire into the 
murder to prevent the confessions of the tortured from being heard — in 
other words, the implication of 
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the queen. Some of the conspirators were executed ; but, as the queen 
herself and her paramour escaped, this show of justice did not satisfy Louis, 
king of Hungary, who invaded Naples, expelled Joanna, punished some of 
the suspected nobles, and received the submission of the kingdom. Thence, 
however, he was soon driven by the fearful plague which devasted all 


Europe in its course, and which appears to have been more severely felt in 
Italy than anywhere else. The sway of the Hungarians was already 
disagreeable to the fickle Neapolitans ; Joanna was recalled, and a desultory 
war followed. Louis returned to the scene ; but as his troops, after fulfilling 
their usual feudal service, murmured to return, he was compelled to enter 
into a truce with Joanna, on the condition that her guilt or innocence should 
be left to the decision of the pope at Avignon ; that if she were declared 
guilty, she would resign the crown, but that, if she were absolved, she 
should be allowed to retain it on paying a heavy sum as an indemnification 
for the expense of the war. 


The decision of one so devoted as Clement VII to the interests of France 
could not be doubted. Her complicity in the plot was not denied ; but it was 
gravely contended that witchcraft had been employed to seduce her ; in the 
end she was absolved, and the indemnity to King Louis approved. Her 
subsequent reign continued to be one of guilt and disgrace. The great barons 
were too proud to obey her husband, whose imbecility she herself despised, 
and whose bed she dishonoured ; the Grand Company of mercenaries 
ravaged the kingdom to the very gates of the capital ; as both he and the 
people were too cowardly to oppose them, their retreat was purchased by 
money. After his death, she married a third husband, a prince of the house 
of Aragon ; and, on his death, a fourth, Otto of Brunswick ; but, as she had 
issue by none of the four, the heir to the crown was Charles, duke of 
Durazzo, the last male of the Neapolitan branch of Anjou, who was also 
heir to the throne of Hungary. At the court of the latter country, Charles had 
imbibed a feeling of hatred against the queen, whom he resolved to 
dethrone — a resolution to which he was impelled by Urban VI, who could 
never pardon her devotion to the antipope Clement. Her attempt to exclude 
him from the succession, by the adoption of the count of Anjou, and the 
step of Pope Urban, who, in 1380, declared her deposed from the 
Neapolitan throne, and preached a crusade against her, sealed her fate. The 
prince advanced to Rome, received the crown from the pope, and marched 
on Naples, which, like the rest of that cowardly kingdom, submitted to him, 
as it had done to every other invader from the downfall of the Western 
Empire. Otto, indeed, made a show of resistance ; but his men abandoned 
him the moment the engagement commenced, and he fell, like Joanna, into 


the hands of the victor. Her death was sudden and violent ; probably it was 
caused by suffocation with a feather bolster. 


He had little reason to rejoice in this barbarity. He had soon to sustain an 
invasion of Naples by Louis of Anjou, who, as usual, was joined by a 
considerable number of adherents ; and, though death rid him of a 
formidable rival, he had to support a quarrel with an arrogant pope, who 
excommunicated him and his army. During these transactions, Louis of 
Hungary died, and the nobles, preferring the rights of his daughter Maria to 
those of a distant relative, proclaimed her their sovereign. But Charles had 
partisans, who invited him to resume the crown ; he hastened to Buda, 
forced the queen to abdicate, and was proclaimed in her stead ; but, in the 
height of his success, he was assassinated by the creatures of the queen and 
her mother. This tragical event left Naples under the regency of his widow, 
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Margarita, during the minority of his son Ladislaus [or Lancelot], then only 
ten years of age ; and her government was perpetually exposed to the 
intrigues of the French faction, which espoused the interests of a son, 
equally young, of Louis of Anjou, who was named after his father. & 


The reio-n of Ladislaus, the son and successor of Charles III, presents a 
continued scene of perfidy and rapine. Whilst he successfully defended his 
Neapolitan crown against the attempts of the duke of Anjou, he seized for a 
moment that of Hungary; and availed himself of the great schism and the 
absence of the pope from Rome continually to harass and pillage the 


Romans. No treaties of amity could restrain his thirst for plunder ; he thrice 
led his 
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Naples. — Arch of Alfonso on the Extreme Left 


troops to attack the devoted city, seized on the castle of St. Angelo, and 
occupied Ostia, Viterbo, and great part of the patrimony of St. Peter. His 
ravages were suspended by a premature death ; and in him providence is 
said to have anticipated a pest which in the next age became the scourge of 
European incontinence. Though three times married, Ladislaus left no 
legitimate issue. Unbounded in his lust, he forsook his wives for his more 


libidinous paramours. Constantia, his first queen, irreproachable in her 
fame, was divorced by her inconstant husband ; Maria of Cyprus, the 
second, died through an effort to stimulate her own barrenness ; and the 
third, the widow of Orsino, prince of Tarentum, was espoused for the 
acquisition of her territories, and abandoned to neglect and imprisonment 
immediately after the nuptial ceremonies. He was succeeded by his sister, 
Joanna II ; but the royal bed of Naples acquired little purity by the exchange 
(1414). 


Joanna II 


Joanna was already the widow of William, son of Leopold II, duke of 
Austria, when the death of Ladislaus exalted her to the throne of Naples. 
Equally devoid of personal charms and mental delicacy, the princess 
scorned the irksome restraints of virtue and of rank. Her lovers were 
selected according to her caprice without reference to their station ; and the 
fortunate possessor of her affections, on her accession to the crown, was 
Pandolfello Alopo, whom she raised, from the humble station of carver, to 
the office of grand-chamberlain. The irregularities of her life and the default 
of an 
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heir to the throne prompted her nobles to recommend a second marriage ; 
and she fixed upon a prince of the house of Bourbon, Jacques de la Marche, 
the fourth in lineal succession from Robert, youngest son of St. Louis. 


But if Joanna flattered herself that in her new husband she was to find a 
screen, and not a check to her vices, she was immediately undeceived ; for 
no sooner was the obscure count exalted into the king of Naples, than he 
seized upon Alopo ; and in the agonies of the rack the distracted lover 
betrayed his intercourse with his mistress. The grand-chamberlain was 


publicly beheaded, and the queen herself reduced to personal restraint of no 
great severity or duration. The people, indignant at seeing their queen thus 
imprisoned by a foreigner, burst into insurrection ; and the king was 
compelled to seek shelter in the Castello delV Ovo. His surrender was 
rewarded by the acknowledgment of his royal title, and a stipend of 40,000 
ducats a year — a sum, says the historian, not exceeding the incomes of the 
Neapolitan gentry. The French monarch did not long enjoy this semblance 
of royalty. He found himself the sport of his faithless consort and her 
minions ; his person was again insulted by imprisonment, and his 
countrymen were commanded to depart the kingdom. Having again 
recovered his liberty, he resolved no longer to be cheated by the dreams of 
ambition ; and renouncing his adulterous queen and ungovernable subjects, 
he privately withdrew from Naples and retired into France, where he ended 
his days in the habit of a Franciscan friar (1438). 


Amongst the most conspicuous of Joanna’s favourites were Giacomuzzo 
Attendolo, surnamed Sforza, and Ser Gianni Caracciolo, both distinguished 
for their personal beauty. The former, the son of a peasant of Cotignola in 
Romagna, had joined in early life the mercenary troops of Italy ; and after 
serving with renown under the banners of Ferrara, of Florence, and of the 
church, entered the Neapolitan service, and was treated with distinction by 
the queen upon her accession to the throne. The jealousy of the minion 
Pandolfello Alopo procured the imprisonment of Sforza; but he was soon 
reconciled to his rival ; and being released from his dungeon was created by 
Joanna grand constable of the kingdom. During the transient reign of 
Jacques de la Marche he had again languished in prison ; but on his release 
was restored to his former dignity. Meanwhile a new favourite was daily 
gaining unbounded influence over the susceptible heart of Queen Joanna. 
Caracciolo, a man of birth and discretion, and of a handsome and graceful 
person, was promoted to the office of grand seneschal ; and procured the 
removal of Sforza from court upon the honourable employment of checking 
the ravages of the mercenary Braccio. But the return of the victorious 
Sforza and the rivalry of the two favourites soon filled the city with 
confusion ; and Joanna could only quiet the murmurs of her people by 
consenting to the banishment of the beloved Caracciolo. The place of his 
exile was, however, too near the city to prevent his interference in public 
affairs ; and, from the island of Procida, Ser Gianni continued to exert his 


influence over his queen and mistress. He again procured the removal of 
Sforza for the purpose of dislodging Braccio from the patrimony of St. 
Peter ; but he took care that his rival should be so poorly supported by 
troops that his defeat and ruin appeared inevitable. 


This unfortunate collision between the favourites was destined to produce 
the most disastrous consequences, not merely to the kingdom of Naples but 
to the whole of Italy. Indignant at the preference shown to Caracciolo, 
Sforza abandoned his mistress, and encouraged Louis III the young duke of 
Anjou to make good his pretensions to the Neapolitan throne by invading 
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the kingdom of Joanna. In Naples, a strong spirit existed favourable to the 
claims of Louis. The inordinate affection of the queen for Caracciolo (who 
was now again restored to her arms) had estranged the nobility from her 
cause ; and she deemed it prudent to seek the support of some foreign 
potentate sufficiently powerful to counteract the designs of her enemies. 
She therefore addressed herself to Alfonso V, king of Aragon, whom she 
promised to adopt as her successor on the throne of Naples. This offer being 
accepted by Alfonso, he set sail for his new inheritance, and received the 
formal adoption from the childless Joanna, with the title of duke of Calabria 
and possession of the Cast rl Nuovo. By this judicious step the queen 
extricated herself from the pressing danger; Louis of Anjou was staggered 
in his hopes, and after a feeble siege of Naples, yielded to necessity and 
abandoned his enterprise. Sforza now found means to seal his pardon, and 
was received with the utmost cordiality by Joanna and Alfonso. 


The reappearance of his ancient rival at the Neapolitan court could not fail 
to awaken the jealous and angry feelings of Caracciolo, who had already 
perceived his authority endangered by the adoption of Alfonso. To sow the 
seeds of dissension was now his object, and the unbounded influence which 
he possessed over Joanna gave the utmost facility to his sinister designs. He 
succeeded in persuading the credulous queen that the Spaniard had resolved 


at once to usurp the succession, and designed to dethrone her and carry her 
by force into Catalonia. Terrified at this dismal suggestion, Alfonso became 
an object of distrust to Joanna. She shut herself up in the Castel Nuovo ; 
and the seizure and imprisonment of the beloved Ser Gianni filled up the 
measure of her alarm and horror. Abjuring all further connection with the 
king of Aragon she summoned Sforza to her relief, and revoking her late 
adoption bestowed the succession upon Louis of Anjou. The partial defeat 
of Alfonso and the consequent exchange of prisoners once more restored 
Caracciolo to the queen ; but the unhappy kingdom was delivered over to 
the miseries of war, the troops of Joanna being led by Sforza, and those of 
Alfonso by his rival Braccio. The disorders of his Spanish dominions 
withdrew the king for the present from Italy ; and, with the exception of the 
Castel Nuovo, Joanna was left in quiet possession of the kingdom ; but not 
before the two generals had perished in this desperate struggle. Sforza, in 
his eager attempt to swim the river Pescara, then unusually swollen by the 
influx of the sea, fell a sacrifice to his generous endeavour to save his 
drowning page ; and borne down by the additional weight of his armour he 
sank to rise no more. His son Francesco Sforza narrowly escaped a similar 
fate, and was destined to attain a glorious and triumphant elevation. The 
death of Braccio was more congenial to his tumultuous life ; he fell 
mortally wounded in a desperate conflict, wherein his forces were utterly 
routed. 


After the retreat of Alfonso from Naples, Joanna continued to enjoy an 
unmolested reign. Age had quenched the fires of lust ; the life of her once- 
loved Ser Gianni was sacrificed to jealousy and suspicion ; and he was 
assassinated with the connivance, if not by the command, of his mistress. 
Her adopted son Louis expired in 1434, to the great grief of Joanna and her 
subjects. She herself survived but a few weeks, and died in 1435 in the 
sixty-fifth year of her age and twenty-first of her reign. With her ended the 
race of Durazzo. By her will she bequeathed the kingdom of Naples to 
Rene, duke of Anjou, brother of Louis ; and the adopted heir languished in 
the prison of the duke of Burgundy when he was apprised of his nomination 
to the fairest kingdom of the earth. His wife Isabella assumed the regency in 
his absence, and took possession of Naples. 
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The claims of Alfonso were now again to be urged, and he marched at the 
head of an army to enforce his pretensions. A singular misfortune which 
befell the king in his progress proved highly beneficial to his cause. Whilst 
he laid siege to Gaeta, a fleet from Genoa despatched by order of Filippo 
Visconti, the reigning duke of Milan, attacked and defeated the Spanish 
armament ; and the king, his brother Juan, king of Navarre, Henry of 
Aragon, and a host of nobles, were sent prisoners to Milan. By a remarkable 
exercise of clemency and moderation, the duke restored his captives 
gratuitously to liberty ; and even entered into a league with Alfonso, 
promising to assist him in the conquest of Naples. 


Whilst a new fleet from Spain was again directed against Naples, Rene 
purchased his liberty ; and repairing to his new dominions, maintained a 
doubtful contest with his rival during four years. In the middle of the year 
1442 the final blow was struck by the entry of Alfonso into the capital, 
through the self-same aque-i*Lu/£, duct which nearly nine hundred years 
before had admitted the soldiers of Belisarius. The duke of Anjou, no 


Ur, Larsa, and other cities, heedless of the danger that menaced the country 
from Cyrus. 


Of greater importance, historically, is the account of the ninth year (547 
B.C.). After repeating the statement concerning the non-celebration of the 
feast of Bel, it proceeds : On the 5th of Nisan the king’s mother died in the 
fortified camp on the far side (Sha am? = slia ammat) of the Euphrates 
above Sippar ; for three days mourning prevailed and lamentation, in the 
month of Sivan there was mourning (official) for the queen-mother 
throughout the (whole) land of Accad. In the Nisan (of this year) Kurush 
(Cyrus), king of the hind of Parsu, had summoned his warriors and crossed 
the Tigris be-low Arbela, in order to invade Asia Minor in the following 
month, Airu, “from the king he took away his silver and goods, his own 
children he caused to mount tlie [funeral pyre], after his chiklren and the 
king (he himself, Cyrus?) were therein.” 


We know from Herodotus that an expedition of Cyrus against King Croesus 
of Lydia took place at this very time, and ended with the siege and 
reduction of Sardis and the fall of the kingdom of Lydia, after an indecisive 
battle had been fought in Cappadocia, near Pteria (Boghaz-koi), a place 
since made famous by the discovery of a Hittite bas-relief. Nabonidus had 
joined the alliance between Lydia, Sparta and Aahmes of Eg} pt, on which 
Crcesus relied when he began the war against Cyrus ; probably he thought 
he could make an easy conquest of Media and Elam after the defeat he 
expected Cyrus to suffer in Asia Minor. The Babylonians do not seem to 
have taken any active part in the struggle after Cyrus’ speedy victory over 
the Lydians, but nevertheless with that victory the fate of ISabylonia was 
practically sealed. For it was obvious that Cyrus, who had not only ruled 
over the whole of ^ledia, since the taking of Ecbatana, but was also 
undisputed master of Armenia right up to the western coast of Asia Minor, 
and thus had really become emperor (or great king) would take the first 
opportunity of seizing upon Babylonia and its wealthy Syrian provinces. 
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longer able to contend with the fortunes of his rival, withdrew into France ; 
and Alfonso at length obtained from Pope Eugenius IV the investiture of 
the kingdom of Naples, which his holiness had previously conferred upon 
Rene. After a pause of eleven years Rene was induced to reappear in Italy at 
the pressing instance of the duke of Milan, who tempted him to take up 
arms against Venice, under a promise to afford his assistance in wresting 
Naples from the Spaniard. But the French prince, now advanced in years, 
soon grew weary of the toils of a campaign, and readily yielded to the 
anxiety of his troops to return to their native regions. 


Alfonso survived this event only five years, and died on the 27th of June, 
1458. His paternal dominions, Aragon and Sicily, vested in default of 
legitimate issue in his brother Juan, king of Navarre ; but he bequeathed the 
kingdom of Naples, his conquest, to his 


natural son Ferdinand. c Whatever may be Alfonso i 
thought of the claims subsisting in the house (From a painting) 
of Anjou, there can be no question that the 


reigning family of Aragon were legitimately excluded from the throne of 
Naples, though force and treachery enabled them ultimately to obtain it. 


Alfonso, surnamed ” the magnanimous,” was by far the most accomplished 
sovereign whom the fifteenth century produced. The virtues of chivalry 
were combined in him with the patronage of letters, and with more than 
their patronage — a real enthusiasm for learning, seldom found in a king, 
and especially in one so active and ambitious. This devotion to literature 
was, among the Italians of that age, almost as sure a passport to general 
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admiration as his more chivalrous perfection. Magnificence in architecture 
and the pageantry of a splendid court gave fresh lustre to his reign. The 
Neapolitans perceived with grateful pride that he lived almost entirely 
amono-them, in preference to his patrimonial kingdom, and forgave the 
heavy taxes, which faults nearly allied to his virtues — prof useness and 
ambition compelled him to impose. But they remarked a very different 
character in his son. Ferdinand was as dark and vindictive as his father was 
affable and generous. The barons, who had many opportunities of 
ascertaining his disposition, began, immediately upon Alfonso’s death, to 
cabal against his succession, turning their eyes first to the legitimate branch 
of the family, and, on finding that prospect not favourable, to John, titular 
duke of Calabria, son of Rene of Anjou, who survived to protest against the 
revolution that had dethroned him.<* 


Ferdinand 


The duke of Calabria believed that he should be assisted both by Francesco 
Sforza — who, before he was duke of Milan, had long fought, as his father 
had done before him, for the party of Anjou — and by the Florentine 
Republic, which had always been devoted to France. But Sforza judged that 
the security and independence of Italy could be maintained only so long as 
the kingdom of Naples did not fall into the hands of France. The French 
were already masters of Genoa and the gates of Italy ; they would traverse 
in every direction and hold in fear or subjection every state in the peninsula, 
if they should acquire the sovereignty of Naples. For these reasons Sforza 
resisted all his friends, dependents, and even his wife, who vehemently 
solicited him for the house of Anjou ; he also brought Cosmo de’ Medici 
over to his opinion, and thus prevented the republic of Florence from 
seconding a party towards which it found itself strongly inclined. The duke 
of Calabria, who had entered Naples in 1459, had begun successfully ; but, 
receiving no assistance from abroad, he soon wearied and exhausted the 
people, who alone had to furnish him with supplies. He lost, one after the 
other, all the provinces which had declared for him, and was finally, in 
1464, constrained to abandon the kingdom. 


Ferdinand, to strengthen himself, kept in dungeons or put to death all the 
feudatories who had shown any favour to his rival ; above all, he resolved 


to be rid of the greatest captain that still remained in Italy, Jacopo Piccinino, 
the son of Niccolo, and head of what was still called the militia, or school of 
Braccio. He sent to Milan, whither Piccinino, who had served the party of 
Anjou, had retired, and where he had married a daughter of Sforza, to invite 
him to enter his service, promising him the highest dignities in his kingdom. 
He gave the most formal engagements for his safety to Sforza, as well as to 
Jacopo himself. He received him with honours, such as he would not have 
lavished on the greatest sovereign. After having entertained him twenty- 
seven days in one perpetual festival, he found means to separate him from 
his most trusty officers, caused him to be arrested in his own palace, and to 
be immediately strangled. This happened on the 24th of June, 1465.e 


Once firmly established on the throne of Naples, Ferdinand continued to 
hold his position and to render it more and more secure throughout the 
period of his life, which terminated in 1494. He was little respected, but he 
made himself pretty generally feared and was accounted the most astute 
politician of his time. In alliance with Pope Sixtus IV he made war against 
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Milan and Florence, and in 1479 the allied forces had reduced Lorenzo de’ 
Medici to such an extremity that the great Florentine was constrained to 
visit Naples in the hope of conciliating his enemy. Lorenzo frankly 
acknowledged the danger in which he found himself, but he made a shrewd 
political move in pointing out that he was not without resources, inasmuch 
as it was open to him to invite the French into Italy. He admitted that the 
coming of these outsiders could only benefit him through injuring his 
enemies, but as a last resource he professed himself ready to adopt this 
expedient. He strongly represented, however, that he much preferred to 
enter into an arrangement with Ferdinand instead of opening up their 
country to the incursions of what the Italians were pleased to call 
barbarians. Ferdinand was fully alive to his danger, and was prepared to 
listen to terms. « 


Finally, Lorenzo offered him an indemnity in the republic of Siena, which 
the duke of Calabria, son of the king, already coveted. That state had made 
alliance with the pope and the king of Naples against Florence; had 
received, without distrust, the Neapolitan troops within its fortresses; and 
had repeatedly had recourse to the duke of Calabria to terminate, by his 
mediation, the continually renewed dissensions between the different orders 
of the republic. The duke of Calabria, instead of reconciling them, kept up 
their discord ; and, by alternately granting succour to each party, was 
become the supreme arbitrator of Siena. Lorenzo de’ Medici promised to 
offer no obstacle to the transferring of that state in sovereignty to the duke 
of Calabria. On this condition, he signed his treaty with the king of Naples 
on the 6th of May, 1480. The republic of Siena would have been lost, and 
the Neapolitans, masters of so important a place in Tuscany, would soon 
have subjugated the rest, when an unexpected event saved Lorenzo de’ 
Medici from the consequences of his impudent offer. Muhammed II 
charged his grand vizir, Akhmet Giedik, to attempt a landing in Italy, which 
the latter effected, and made himself master of Otranto on the 28th of July, 
1480. Ferdinand, struck with terror, immediately recalled the duke of 
Calabria, with his army, to defend his own states. 


The Turks had no sooner been driven from Otranto by Alfonso, the eldest 
son of the king of Naples, on the 10th of August, 1481, than Sixtus excited 
anew war in Italy. His object was to aggrandise his nephew, Girolamo 
Riario, for whom he was desirous of forming a great principality in 
Romagna. With that view, he proposed to the Venetians to divide with him 
the states of the duke of Ferrara ; but a league was formed, in 1482, by the 
king of Naples, the duke of Milan, and the Florentines, to defend the 
dukedom. The year following, Sixtus IV, fearing that he should not obtain 
for his nephew the best part of the spoils of the duke of Ferrara, changed 
sides, and excommunicated the Venetians, intending to take from them the 
provinces which he destined for Girolamo Riario. The new allies, without 
consulting him, soon afterwards made peace with the Venetians, at Bagnolo, 
on the 7th of August, 1484.e 


Ferdinand had reason to desire peace rather than war, and his influence was 
valuable in maintaining a state of relative tranquillity in Italy throughout 
most of the later years of his reign. But his oppressive taxation led to a 


momentous event in the history of Italy. The Neapolitan nobles rebelled 
against their burdens and again aroused the dormant Angevin claim to 
activity. Rene II neglected his opportunity, but after Ferdinand, in 1492, had 
strengthened himself by an alliance with Piero de’ Medici, the jealous 
Lodovico Sforza appealed to the King of France. Ferdinand died in 1494, a 
few months before Charles VIII invaded Italy. a 
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While imperial power was declining in Italy, the free cities that had resisted 
it in the days of its might were gradually falling under the dominion of 
feudal tyrannies which rose upon the ruin of their republican institutions. 
The slow operation of unnoticed causes had insensibl}7 led to the 
subversion of the Liberties of communities once so powerful and free. In 
one important respect, the Italian municipalities differed essentially from 
those of other countries. They included in the roll of their citizens the 
nobility of the district in which they were situated. This, while it seemed to 
add, and did in fact add to the splendour of the cities, was yet one of the 
principal elements of their decay. 


The great territorial lords of northern Italy were compelled to seek the 
protection and friendship of these powerful communities, and frequently 
submitted to their rule. Many of them were bound to reside for a certain 


portion of each year within the walls of the city whose citizenship they had 
sought or been compelled to accept. Otho Frigisensis ‘ (Otto of Freising), 
the historian of the reign of Frederick I, complains: “The cities so much 
affect liberty, and are so solicitous to avoid the insolence of power, that 
almost all of them have thrown off every other authority and are governed 
by their own magistrates, insomuch that all that country is now filled with 
free cities, most of which have compelled the bishops to re-side within their 
walls, and there is scarcely any nobleman, how great soever he may be, 
who is not subject to the laws and government of some city.” Elsewhere the 
same writer observes that the marquis of Montferrat was almost the only 
baron who had preserved his independence, and had not become subject to 
the laws of an)*- city. The cities of Italy had been free before the institution 
of the feudal lordships, and were not, as in other places, dependent upon the 
privileges which it might suit the convenience of a baron to tolerate, or a 
monarch to create. 


This admission of a territorial aristocracy into the association of the 
burghers, if at first it gave strength and elevation to An Italian Baron, 
Fifteenth Century these communities, subjected them On the 


other hand to the danger of falling under aristocratic influence. The great 
nobles built palaces in these towns ; these palaces became feudal fortresses 
in the centre of the cities. Attended by armed retainers from their estates, 
they fortified their mansions, and in many instances commanded the city by 
these military strongholds. The citizens not only tolerated but encouraged 
this for the sake of the strength which the retainers of these noblemen 
brought to their military force. In the wars in which they were frequently 
engaged with each other, it was of no small 
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importance to one of these cities to command the vassals of a great lord. By 
the presence of such an aristocracy, sharing in all the councils of the 
community, the very principle of republican equality was insensibly 


destroyed. The nobleman who dwelt in his feudal castle frowning over the 
streets of the city, who was master of no inconsiderable portion of their 
army, and who brought into their assembly the influence both of wealth and 
power, was very likely to become, when any emergency gave the 
opportunity, the protector instead of the protected — the master instead of 
the subject of the state. As the cities fell under the rule of princes, the 
number of these princes was speedily reduced. The lords of the more 
powerful brought those of the weaker under their sway. The dominion, at 
first confined to a city, soon included districts containing many cities within 
their limits. The duchy of Milan, erected by the emperor in favour of the 
Visconti, represented a sovereignty extending over the whole of the 
Milanese. Alessandro Medici, duke of Florence, soon merged that title in 
the higher one, which conferred on him the grand duchy of the Tuscan 
states. 


Companies of Adventure 


With the subjection of the cities to tyrants the habit became general of 
employing mercenary troops. Afraid of trusting to the militia of the citizens, 
these petty lords employed bands of hirelings, who, under the name of 
“companies of adventure,” sold their swords and services to anyone who 
would pay them. The emperors, on their visits, were in the habit of bringing 
in their train German guards, who frequently were not required to return 
with their master to their native land. These men were too glad to accept 
any service which retained them in the wealthy country and luxuriant 
climate to which they had come. The citizens even of the free cities were 
flattered by the strange argument which found a justification for the 
employment of mercenaries, in the philosophical reflection that the citizen 
who thus escaped military service was, in his attention to his proper 
business, contributing far more to the wealth and therefore to the greatness 
of the community than he could do in the profession of arms. The argument 
was specious. It would have been true if public spirit and patriotism formed 
no part of the possessions of the state. With this fatal habit of substituting 
mercenaries for the national militia passed away the greatness of the Italian 
cities. Milan had far degenerated from the days of Legnano when the 
mercenary ferocity of hirelings was substituted for the enthusiasm of her 


own free youth ; and, under her once proud banners, the ” company of 
adventurers” took the place of the “company of death.”/ 


The Visconti and Delia Scalas had sent for many of these companies to 
Germany, believing that these men — who did not understand the language 
of the country, who were bound to it by no affection, and who were 
accessible to no political passion — would be their best defenders. They 
proved ready to execute the most barbarous orders, and for their 
recompense demanded only the enjoyments of an intemperate sensuality. 


But the Lombard tyrants were deceived in believing the German soldier 
would never covet power for himself, and would continue to abuse the right 
of the stronger for the advantage of others only. These adventurers soon 
discovered that it would be better to make war and pillage the people for 
their own profit, without dividing the spoil with a master. Some men of high 
rank, who had served in Italy as condottieri (hired captains), proposed to 
their soldiers to follow them, make war on the whole world, and divide 
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the booty among themselves. The first company, formed by an Italian noble 
at the moment that the Visconti dismissed their soldiers, having made peace 
with their adversaries, made an attack suddenly on Milan, in the hope of 
plundering that great city, but was almost annihilated in a battle, fought at 
Parabiago, on the 20th of February, 1339. A German duke, known only by 
his Christian name of Werner, and the inscription he wore on his breast of ” 
enemy of God, of pity, and of mercy,” formed, in 1343, another association, 
which maintained itself for a long time under the name of “the Great 
Company.” It in turns entered the service of princes, and, when they made 
peace, carried on its ravages and plunderings for its own profit. The duke 
Werner and his successors — the count Lando, a German, and the friar 
Moriale, knight of St. John — devastated Italy from Montf errat to the 


extremity of the kingdom of Naples. They raised contributions, by 
threatening to burn houses and harvests or by putting the prisoners whom 
they took to the most horrible tortures. The provinces of Apulia were, above 
all, abandoned to their devastations ; and the king and queen of Naples 
made not a single effort to protect their people. 


There now remained no more than six independent princes in Lombardy. 
The Visconti, lords of Milan, had usurped all the central part of that 
province ; the western part was held by the marquis of Montferrat, and the 
eastern by the Delia Scalas, lords of Verona, Carrara of Padua, Este of 
Ferrara, and Gonzaga of Mantua. These weaker princes felt themselves in 
danger, and made a league against the Visconti, taking into their service the 
Great Company ; but, deceived and pillaged by it, they suffered greater 
evils than they inflicted on their enemies. When at last the money of the 
league was exhausted, and it could no longer pay the company, this band of 
robbers entered into the service of the republic of Siena, to be let loose on 
that of Perugia, of which the Sienese had conceived a deep jealousy. But the 
Florentines would not consent to their entering Tuscany, where their 
depredations had been already felt. They shut all the passes of the 
Apennines ; they armed the mountaineers ; they made these adventurers 
experience a first defeat at the passage of Scalella, on the 24th of July, 
1358, and obliged them to fall back on Romagna. The legate Albornoz, to 
deliver himself from such guests, made them enter Perugia the year 
following. Never had the company been so brilliant and so formidable ; it 
levied contributions on Siena, as well as Perugia ; but vengeance and 
cupidity alike excited them against the Florentines. They determined on 
pillaging those rich merchants, whom they considered far from warlike, or 
forcing them to ransom themselves. 


The marquis of Montferrat, desirous of taking the company into his service, 
pressed the republic of Florence, by his ambassadors, to do what the 
greatest potentates had always done — pay the banditti to be rid of them. 
He offered himself for mediator and guarantee, and promised a prompt and 
cheap deliverance ; but the Florentine Republic protested it would not sub- 
mit to anything so base ; it assembled an army purely Italian, placing it 
under the command of an Italian captain, who was ordered to advance to 
the frontier and offer battle to the company. The robbers gave way in 


proportion to the firmness of the republic ; they made the tour of the 
Florentine frontier by Siena, Pisa, and Lucca, always threatening, yet never 
daring to violate it. On the 12th of July, 1359, they sent the Florentine 
commander a challenge to battle, and afterwards failed to keep the 
rendezvous which they had given. They escaped at last from Tuscany, 
without having fought, and divided themselves in the service of different 
princes, humbled indeed, but too much accustomed to this disorderly life 
not to be anxious to begin it anew. 
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The republic of Florence was continually occupied, since the expulsion of 
the duke of Athens, in guarding against the ambition of the Visconti, which 
threatened the subjugation of all Italy. Azzo Visconti, the son of that 
Galeazzo who had been so treacherously used by Ludwig of Bavaria, had, 
in 1328, purchased the city of Milan from that emperor, and soon 
afterwards found himself master of ten other cities of Lombardy ; but he 
died suddenly, in the height of his prosperity, the 16th of August, 1339. As 
he left no children, his uncle Lucchino succeeded him in the sovereignty. 
Lucchino was false and ferocious, but clever, and possessed in Avar the 
hereditary talent of the Visconti. He was called a lover of justice, probably 
because he punished criminals with an excess of cruelty, and maintained by 
ter-ror a perfect police in his states. He died, poisoned by his wife, on the 
23rd of January, 1349. His brother John, archbishop of Milan, succeeded 
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Moreover, from this time forth he had the best of reasons for regarding 
Nabonidus as a disloyal neighbour who deserved condign punishment. 


In the tenth and eleventh years the chronicle first notes the omission of the 
Feast of Bel in exactly the same terms as in the case of the seventh and 
ninth years, and when the narration begins we find ourselves in the 
seventeenth and last year of the reign of Nabonidus (539 B.C.). After a 
series of sentences which are very much defaced the narrative proceeds : ” 
In the month of Tanimuz (June-July, 539), Kurush [Cyrus] fought a battle at 
Kish (?) above the canal of Illat (?) against the warriors of the land of 
Accad ; the people of the land of Accad rose up against the ranks of 
soldiers, on the 14th day (of Tammuz) the city of Sippar was taken without 
a battle, Nabonidus fled. On the 17th day (e.e. about July 5, 539), Ugbaru 
(Gobryas), governor of Guti (i.e. the district to the east of Arbela), and the 
warriors of Ku-rush marched into E-ki (Babylon) ; when Nabonidus 
thereupon entrenched himself in E-ki (Babylon) he was taken captive. Even 
unto the end of the month the tukkmii (troops ?) of the land of Guti 
encompassed the gates of E-sagila, yet were not weapons of any sort laid 
upon E-sagila and the (other) temples, nor was the embellishment (i.e. the 
images and vessels of the temple) taken away. On the 3rd of Marsheshwan 
(Arakhsamnu, i.e. about October 19), Kurush marched into E-ki, the streets 
were filled in view of his entry, he established peace in the city; Kurush 
proclaimed peace to the whole of Tintir (Babylon), he set Ugbaru 
(Gobryas), his vicegerent, as vicegerent over Babylon, and from the month 
Kislev even until Adar (November-December, 539-February-March, 538), 
he caused the gods of the land of Accad, which Nabonidus had caused to be 
brought into Babylon, to be carried back into their own places. In the same 
(2?) month, on the 11th day, Ugbaru went over and the king dies ; from the 
27th of the month Adar, even to the 3rd of Nisan (the end of March, 538), 
there is mourning in Accad, all the people loose (lit. cleave) their hair (?) ; 
on the 4th, Kambujiya (Cambyses), the son of Kurush, goes to the temple of 
the city (?) of Khad-kalamasummu. ...” What follows is defaced beyond 
translation, and, to judge from the scraps of lines still decipherable, contains 


him in power. The latter found himself master of sixteen of the largest cities 
in Lombardy — cities which, in the preceding century, had been so many 
free and flourishing republics. His ambition continually aspired to more 
extensive conquests ; and, on the 16th of October, 1350, he engaged the 
brothers Pepoli to cede to him Bologna. 


These nobles, who had usurped the sovereignty of their country, were at this 
time engaged in a quarrel with the legate, Gil Albornoz, who asserted that 
Bologna belonged to the holy see. The archbishop was already treated by 
the pope as an enemy, and preferred exciting still further his wrath, to the 
renunciation of so important an acquisition. When Clement VI summoned 
him to come and justify himself at the court of Avignon, he answered that 
he would present himself there at the head of twelve thousand cavalry and 
six thousand infantry. The pope, in his alarm, ceded to him the fief of 
Bologna, on the 5th of May, 1352, on condition of receiving from him an 
annual tribute of 12,000 florins. Florence saw with terror this city, which 
had so long been her most powerful and faithful ally, the Guelf city of 
letters, commerce, and liberty, thus pass under the yoke of a tyrant, who had 
designs upon her liberty also ; who laid snares around her ; who formed 
alliances against her with all the petty tyrants of Romagna, and all the 
Ghibelline lords of the Apennines. She was at peace with him, it was true ; 
but she well knew that the Visconti neither believed themselves bound by 
any treaty, nor kept any pledge. 


The number of free cities continually diminished. Pisa was still free, but 
had, from attachment to the Ghibelline party, made alliance with the 
Visconti. Siena and Perugia were free also, but weak and jealous ; they were 
incessantly disturbed by internal dissensions. The Florentines could not 
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reckon on them. The archbishop of Milan suddenly ordered, towards the 
end of the summer, 1351, Giovanni Visconti da Oleggio, his lieutenant at 
Bologna, to push into Tuscany at the head of a formidable army, without 
any declaration of war. The republic had no ally, and but slight reliance on 
the mercenaries in its service ; but the Florentines, who showed little 
bravery in the open field, defended themselves obstinately behind walls ; 
and the great village of Scarperia, in the Mugello, although so ill fortified 
that the walls of many of the houses served instead of a surrounding wall, 
and having a garrison only of two hundred cuirassiers and three hundred 
infantry, stopped the Milanese general sixty-one days. He was at last 
obliged, on the 16th of October, to retire to Bologna. 


The republics of Venice and Genoa were, it might have been thought, the 
natural allies to whom the Florentines should have had recourse for their 
common defence. Their interests were the same ; and the Visconti had 
resolved not to suffer any free state to subsist in Italy, lest their subjects 
should learn that there was a better government than their own. Unhappily, 
these two republics, irritated by commercial quarrels in the East, were then 
engaged in an obstinate war with each other. 


Genoa had sacrificed her liberty to her thirst of vengeance ; for although the 
republic had not conferred the signoria on the archbishop Visconti without 
imposing conditions, it soon experienced that oaths are not binding ona 
prelate and a tyrant. The freedom of Venice also was in the utmost danger 
from the consequences of the same war. 


Though the war of the maritime republics might have deprived Florence of 
the aid of Venice or Genoa, it had at least diverted the attention of Giovanni 
Visconti, made him direct his exertions elsewhere, and procured some 
repose to Tuscany. He died on the 5th of October, 1354, before he could 
renew his attacks ; and his three nephews, the sons of his brother Stephen, 
agreed to succeed him in common. The eldest, who showed less talent for 
government and more sensuality and vice than his brothers, was poisoned 
by them the year following. The two survivors, Barnabo and Galeazzo, 
divided Lombardy between them, preserving an equal right on Milan and in 
the government. Their relative, Visconti da’ Oleggio, who was their 
lieutenant at Bologna, made himself independent in that city nearly about 


the same time that the Genoese, indignant at seeing all their conventions 
violated, rose in insurrection on the 15th of November, 1356, drove out the 
Milanese garrison, and again set themselves free. 


Charles IV in Italy 


The entry of Charles IV into Tuscany formed also a favourable diversion, 
by suspending the projects of the Visconti against the Florentines ; but it 
cost them one hundred thousand florins, which they agreed to pay Charles 
by treaty on the 12th of March, 1355, to purchase his rights on their city, 
and to obtain his engagement that he should nowhere enter the Florentine 
territory. The republics of Pisa and Siena, who received him within their 
walls, paid still dearer for the hospitality which they granted him. The 
emperor encouraged the malcontents in both cities ; he aided them to 
overthrow the existing governments ; he hoped by so doing to make these 
republics little principalities, which he intended to bestow as an appanage 
on his brother, the patriarch of Aquileia ; but after having caused the ruin of 
his partisans, after having ordered or permitted the execution of the former 
magistrates, who were innocent of any crime, insurrections of the people 
forced him to quit 
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both cities, without retaining the smallest influence in either. After he had 
quitted Italy, the Visconti were engaged in the war to which we have 
already alluded, against the marquises of Este, of Montferrat, Delia Scala, 
Gonzaga, and Carrara. The siege of Pavia and the ravages of the Great 
Company exhausted their resources, but did not make them abandon their 
projects on Tuscany. The influence which they retained in the republic of 
Pisa, as chiefs of the Ghibelline party, seemed to facilitate their schemes. 


Pisa, in losing its maritime power and its possessions in Sardinia, had not 
lost its warlike character ; it was still the state in Italy where the citizens 
were best exercised in the use of arms, and evinced the most bravery. It had 


given proofs of it in conquering, under the eye of the Florentines, the city of 
Lucca, which it still retained. Nevertheless, since the peace made by the 
duke of Athens on the 14th of October, 1342, commercial interests had 
reconciled the two republics. The Florentines had obtained a complete 
enfranchisement from all imposts in the port of Pisa ; they had established 
there their counting-houses, and attracted thither a rich trade. From that 
time the democratic party predominated in the Pisan Republic ; at its head 
was a rich merchant, named Francesco Gambacorta, who attached himself 
to the Florentines, and to the maintenance of peace. His party was called 
that of the Bergolini ; while that of the great Ghibelline families attached to 
the counts of la Gherardesca, who despised commerce and excited war, was 
called the Raspanti party. The Visconti sought the alliance of the latter ; the 
moment did not appear to them yet arrived in which they could assume to 
themselves the dominion over all Tuscany. It was sufficient for their present 
views to exhaust the Florentine Republic by a war, which would disturb its 
commerce ; to weaken the spirit of liberty and energy in the Pisans, by 
subduing them to the power of the aristocracy, in the hope that when once 
they had ceased to be free, and had submitted to a domestic tyrant, they 
would soon prefer a great to a little prince, and throw themselves into his 
arms. The revolution, which in 1355 had favoured the emperor in restoring 
power to the Raspanti, facilitated this project. 


In pursuance of this view, the party of the Raspanti, at the suggestion of the 
Visconti, in 1357, began to disturb the Florentines in the enjoyment of the 
franchises secured to them at Pisa by the treaty of peace. The Florentines, 
guessing the project of the Lombard tyrant, instead of defending their right 
by arms, resolved on braving an unwholesome climate, and submitting to 
the inconvenience of longer and worse roads, transported all their counting- 
houses to Telamone, a port in the Maremma of Siena. They persisted till 
1361 in despising all the insults of the Pisans, as well as in rejecting all their 
offers of reconciliation ; at length, animosity increasing on both sides, the 
war broke out, in 1362. The Visconti supplied the Pisans with soldiers. 
France during this period had been laid waste by the war with the English ; 
and as the sovereigns were rarely in a state to pay their troops, there had 
been formed, as in Italy, companies of adventurers, English, Gascon, and 
French, who lived at the cost of the country, plundering it with the utmost 
barbarity. The Peace of Bretigny permitted several of these companies to 


pass into Italy ; they carried with them the plague, which made not less 
ravages in 1361 than it had done in 1348. The English company 
commanded by John Hawkwood, an adventurer, who rendered himself 
celebrated in Italy was sent to the Pisans by Barnabo Visconti. After various 
successes, the two republics, at last exhausted by the plague and by the 
rapacity and want of discipline of the adventurers whom they had taken into 
pay, made peace on the 17th of August, 1364. But the purpose of the 
Visconti was not 
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the less attained. The Pisans, having exhausted their resources, were at a 
loss to make the last payment of thirty thousand florins to their army; they 
were reduced to accept the offer made them by Giovanni Agnello, one of 
their fellow-citizens, of advancing that sum, on condition of being named 
doo-e of Pisa. The money had for this purpose been secretly advanced by 
Barnabo Visconti, to whom Agnello had pledged his word never to consider 
himself more than his lieutenant at Pisa. Thus the field fertilised by liberty 


became continually more circumscribed; and Florence, always threatened 
by the tyrants of Lombardy, saw around her those only who had alienated 
their liberty, and who had no longer any sentiment in common with the 
republic. 


The chief magistrates of the Florentine Republic could not conceal from 
themselves the danger which now menaced the liberty of Italy. They found 
themselves closed in, blockaded as it were, by the tyrants, who daily made 
some new progress. The two brothers Visconti, masters of Lombardy, had at 
their disposal immense wealth and numerous armies; and their ambition 
was insatiable. They were allied, by marriage, to the two houses of France 
and England; their intrigues extended throughout Italy, and every tyrant was 
under their protection. At the same time, their own subjects trembled under 
frightful cruelties. They shamelessly published an edict, by which the 
execution of state criminals was prolonged to the period of forty days. In it 


the particular “‘LtffSil*\““1 ” tortures to be inflicted, day by day, were 
detailed, and the members to be mutilated designated, before death was 
reached. On the other hand, their finances were in good order ; they 
liberally recompensed their partisans, and won over traitors in every state 
inimical to them. They pensioned the captain of every company of 
adventurers, on condition that he engaged to return to their service 
whenever called upon. Meanwhile these captains with their soldiers 
overran, plundered, and exhausted Italy during the intervals of peace ; 
reducing the country to such a state as to be incapable of resisting any new 
attack. All the Ghibellines, all the nobles who had preserved their 
independence in the Apennines, were allied to the Visconti. The march of 
these usurpers was slow, but it seemed sure. The moment was foreseen to 
approach when Tuscany would be theirs, as well as Lombardy; particularly 
as Florence had no aid to expect either from Genoa or Venice. These two 
maritime republics appeared to have withdrawn themselves from Italy, and 
to place their whole existence in distant regions explored by their 
commerce. For a moment, the few Italian states still free were led to believe 
that the succour now so necessary to enable them to resist the Visconti 
would arrive both from France and Germany. The pope and the emperor 
announced their determination to deliver the country, over which they 
assumed a supreme right, from every other yoke. Urban V, moved by the 
complaints of the 
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Christian world, declared that his duty as bishop of Rome was to return and 
live there ; and Charles IV protested that he would deliver his Roman 
Empire from the devastations of the adventurers, and from the usurpations 
of the Lombard tyrants. In 1367, Urban returned to Italy ; and the same year 
formed a league with the emperor, the king of Hungary, the lords of Padua, 


Ferrara, and Mantua, and with the queen of Naples, against the Visconti. 
But when Charles entered Italy, on the 5th of May, 1368, he thought only of 
profiting by the terror with which he inspired the Visconti, to obtain from 
them large sums of money ; in return for which he granted them peace. He 
afterwards continued his march through the peninsula, with no other object 
than that of collecting money. 


His presence, however, caused some changes favourable to liberty. A 
festival was prepared for him at Lucca, on the 7th of September ; on which 
day he intended confirming, by his investiture, the sovereignty of the doge 
Giovanni Agnello over Pisa and Lucca. But the stage on which Agnello had 
mounted gave way, and in the fall he broke his leg. The Pisans profited by 
this accident to recover their freedom, and the emperor kept Lucca for 
himself. At Siena he favoured a revolution which overthrew the ruling 
aristocracy ; intending, on his return to that city, after a devotional visit to 
Rome, to take advantage of the disturbance, and get himself appointed to 
the signoria ; but a sedition against him broke forth on the 18th of January, 
1369. Barricades were raised on all sides ; his guards were separated from 
him, and disarmed ; his palace was broken into. No attempt, indeed, was 
made on his person ; but he was left alone several hours in the public 
square, addressing himself in turn to the armed troops which closed the 
entrance of every street, and which, immovable and silent, remained 
insensible to all his entreaties. It was not till he began to suffer from hunger 
that his equipages were restored to him, and he was permitted to leave the 
town. He returned to Lucca, where he had already lived, in the time of his 
father, as prince royal of Bohemia. The Lucchese were attached to him, and 
placed in him their last hope to be delivered from a foreign yoke, which had 
weighed upon them since the year 1314. They declared themselves ready to 
make the greatest sacrifices for the recovery of their freedom ; and they at 
the same time testified to him so much confidence and affection as to touch 
his heart. By a diploma, on the 6th of April, 1369, Charles restored them to 
liberty, and granted them various privileges ; but, on quitting their city, he 
left in it a German garrison, with orders not to evacuate that town till the 
Lucchese had paid the price of their liberty. It was not till the month of 
April, 1370, and not without the aid of Florence and their other allies, that 
they could acquit the enormous sum of three hundred thousand florins, the 
price of the re-estab- lishment of their republic. The Guelf exiles were then 


immediately recalled ; a close alliance was contracted with Florence ; and 
the signoria, composed of a gonfalonier and ten anziani, to be changed 
every two months, was reconstituted. 


Urban V, on his arrival in Italy, endeavoured also to oppose the usurpations 
of the Visconti, who had just taken possession of San Miniato, in Tuscany, 
and who, even in the states of the church, were rendering themselves more 
powerful than the pope himself. Of the two brothers, Barnabo Visconti was 
more troublesome to him, by his intrigues. Urban had recourse to a bull of 
excommunication, and sent two legates to bear it to him ; but Barnabo 
forced these two legates to eat, in his presence, the parchment on which the 
bull was written, together with the leaden seals and silken strings. The pope, 
frightened at the thought of combating men who seemed to hold 
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religion in no respect, and wearied, moreover, with his ill-success, was glad 
to return to the repose of Avignon, where he arrived in the month of 
September, 1370, and died the November following. 


The ” War of Liberation “ 


Gregory XI, who succeeded him, was ambitious, covetous, and false. He 
joined the Florentines in their war against the Visconti ; but the legates, to 
whom he had entrusted the government of the ecclesiastical states, and who 
had rendered themselves odious by their rapacity and immorality, formed 
the project of seizing for themselves Tuscany, which they had engaged to 
defend. All the troops of the Florentines had been placed at their disposal, 
for the purpose of carrying the war into Lombardy. The cardinal legate, who 
commanded the combined army, resided at Bologna; the church having 
rescued that city from the grasp of Visconti da Oleggio, on the 31st of 
March, 1360. He signed a truce with Barnabo Visconti, in the month of 
June, 1375 ; and, before the Florentines could recall their soldiers, sent John 
Hawkwood with a formidable army to surprise Florence. The Florentines, 


indignant at such a shameless want of good faith on the part of the church, 
whose most faithful allies they had always been, vowed vengeance on the 
see of Rome. They determined to rouse the spirit of liberty in every city 
belonging to it, and drive out the French legates — more odious and 
perfidious than the most abhorred of the Italian tyrants. They, in the month 
of June, 1375, without placing any confidence in Barnabo Visconti, made 
an alliance with him against the priests, who had just deceived them under 
the faith of the most solemn oaths. They admitted the republics of Siena, 
Lucca, and Pisa into this league ; they formed a commission of eight 
persons, to direct the military department, called ” the eight of war ” ; they 
assembled a numerous army, and gave it colours, on which was inscribed, 
in golden letters, the word, ” Liberty ! ” This army entered the states of the 
church, proclaiming that the Florentines demanded nothing for themselves 
— that not only would they make no conquests, but would accept dominion 
over no people who might offer themselves ; they were desirous only of 
universal liberty, and would assist the oppressed with all their power, 
solicitous for the recovery of their freedom. 


The army of liberty carried revolution into all the states of the church with 
an inconceivable rapidity ; eighty cities and towns, in ten days, threw off 
the yoke of the legates. The greater number constituted themselves 
republics ; a few recalled the ancient families of princes, who had been 
exiled by Gil Albornoz, and to whom they were attached by hereditary 
affection. Bologna did not accomplish her revolution before the 20th of 
March, 1376. This ancient republic, in recovering its liberty, vowed fidelity 
to the Florentines, to whom it owed the restoration of its freedom. The 
legates, beside themselves with rage, endeavoured to restrain the people by 
terror. John Hawkwood, on the 29th of March, 1376, delivered up Faenza to 
a frightful military execution ; four thousand persons were put to death, 
property pillaged, and women violated. The pope, not satisfied with such 
rigour, sent Robert of Geneva, another cardinal legate, into Italy, with a 
Breton company of adventurers, considered as the most ferocious of all 
those trained to plunder by the wars of France. The new legate treated 
Cesena, on the 1st of February, 1377, with still greater barbarity. He was 
heard to call out during the massacre, “I will have more blood — kill all — 
blood, blood ! ” Gregory XI at last felt the necessity of returning to 
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Italy, to appease the universal revolt. He entered Rome on the 17th of 
January, 1377 ; although the Florentines, who had sent the standard of 
liberty to the senators and bannerets of Rome, and had made alliance with 
the Romans, expostulated on the danger they incurred if they admitted the 
pontiff within their walls. 


The two parties, however, began to be equally weary of the war. Some of 
the cities enfranchised by the Florentines were already detached from the 
league. The Bolognese had made, on the 21st of August, 1377, a separate 
peace with the pope, who had agreed to acknowledge their republic. 
Barnabo Visconti carried on with the holy see secret negotiations, in which 
he offered to sacrifice to the church, his ally, the republic of Florence. This 
republic was then pressed for its consent to the opening of a congress for 
restoring peace to Italy, to be held at Sarzana, in the beginning of the year 
1378 ; the presidency of the congress was given to Barnabo Visconti. The 
conference had scarcely opened when the Florentines perceived, with more 
indignation than surprise, that the Lombard tyrant, who had fought in 
concert with them, intended that they should pay to him and to the pope the 
whole expenses of the war. The negotiations took the most alarming turn, 
when the unexpected news arrived of the death of Gregory XI, on the 27th 
of March, 1378 ; and the congress separated without coming to any 
decision. The year which now opened was destined to bring with it the most 
important revolutions throughout Italy. Amidst those convulsions the Peace 
of Florence with the court of Rome, weakened by the great western schism, 
was not difficult to accomplish. 


The Papal Schism 


The pontifical chair had been transferred to France since the year 1305. Its 
exile from Italy lasted seventy-three years. The Christian world, France 
excepted, had considered it a scandal; but the French kings hoped by it to 
retain the popes in their dependence ; and the French cardinals, who formed 


nothing of historic interest ; for example, it goes on to speak of the temple 
of E-Anna at Erech. 


Thus we see that Babylon itself received King Cyrus with open arms, and 
that, even as the Kossseans had usurped and long maintained the mastery of 
Accad, so now the Persians superseded the native dynasty. The event was 
therefore no new thing, and, as a matter of fact, Babylonian history 
proceeds upon the old lines under Cyrus and his successors, so that it is 
hard to see why most narratives should break off at this point. The national 
literature and mode of writing continued to flourish, but the history of 
Babylonia and Assyria, of which the short-lived prosperity of the New 
Babylonian Kingdom was the last chapter, concluded with the entry of 
Cyrus into Babylon ; the subsequent history of Babylonia is of local interest 
only, and has no further significance for the world. 


Lastly, as regards the important original Babylonian inscription of the reign 
of Cyrus, which has been referred to before, it most fully confirms the 
correctness of the impression made by the narrative of the clironicle on 
every unprejudiced reader. The Babylonians, with the hierarchy of the city 
of Babylon at their head, were utterly weary of the feeble rule of 
Nabonidus, who does not seem even to have been of the blood-royal, and 
hailed Cyrus as deliverer. At the bidding of Cyrus the learned Babylonian 
scribes were charged to draw up an inscription, and from its contents and 
wording (which can hardly have been dictated by the king of Persia) we can 
clearly realise the 


more than three-fourths of the Sacred College, seemed determined to 
preserve the pontifical power in their nation. They were, however, thwarted 
in this intention by the death of Gregory XI at Rome ; for the conclave must 
always assemble where the last pontiff dies. The clamour of the Romans 
and the manifestation of opinion throughout Christendom were not without 
influence on the conclave. On the 8th of April, 1378, it elected — not, 
indeed, a Roman, whom the people demanded, but an Italian — 
Bartolommeo Prignani ; who, having lived long in France, seemed formed 
to conciliate the prejudices of both parties. He was considered learned and 
pious. The cardinals had not, however, calculated on the development of the 
passions which a sudden elevation sometimes gives ; or on the degree of 
impatience, arrogance, and irritability of which man is capable, in his 
unexpected capacity of master, though in an inferior situation he had 
appeared gentle and modest. The new pope, who took the name of Urban 
VI, became so violent and despotic, so confident of himself, and so 
contemptuous of others, that he soon quarrelled with all his cardinals. They 
left him ; assembled again at Fondi ; and, on the 9th of August, declared the 
holy see vacant ; asserting that their previous election was null, having been 
forced by their terror of the Romans. 


Consequently, on the 20th of September, they elected another pope. Their 
choice, no better than the former, fell on Robert, cardinal of Geneva, who 
had presided at the massacre of Cesena ; lie took the name of Clement VII. 
He was protected by Queen Joanna, with whom Urban had already 
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quarrelled. Clement established his court at Naples ; but an insurrection of 
the people made him quit it the year following, and determined him on 
returning, with his cardinals, to Avignon. Urban VI, meanwhile, deposed as 
schismatics all the cardinals who had elected Clement, and replaced them 
by a new and more numerous college ; but he agreed no better with these 
than with their predecessors. He accused them of a conspiracy against him ; 
he caused many to be put to the torture in his presence and while he 


recited his breviary ; he ordered others to be thrown into the sea in sacks 
and drowned ; he quarrelled with the Romans and the new sovereign of 
Naples, whom he had himself named ; he paraded his incapacity and rage 
through all Italy; and finally took refuge at Genoa, where he died, on the 
9th of November, 1389. The cardinals who acknowledged him named a 
successor on his death, as the French cardinals did afterwards on the death 
of Clement VII, which took place on the 16th of September, 1394. The 
church thus found itself divided between two popes and two colleges of 
cardinals, who reciprocally anathematised each other. Whilst the A&JU 
IVJ<\W_“A_ - ‘ Catholic faith was thus shaken, the tempo- ‘A“TVI I *A\“rV 
ra’ sovereignty °f the pope, founded by the 


] WJ M ! AW conquests of the cardinal Albornoz, was 


overthrown. Several of the cities enfranchised by the Florentines in the war 
of liberty, preserved their republican government ; but the greater number, 
particularly in Romagna, fell again under the yoke of petty tyrants. 


The terror in which the house of Visconti had held Florence and the other 
Italian republics began somewhat to subside. Barnabo, grown old, had 
divided the cities of his dominions among his numerous children. His 
brother, Galeazzo, had died on the 4th of August, 1378, and been replaced 
by his son, Gian Galeazzo, called count de Virtu, from a county in 
Champagne, given him by Charles V, whose sister he had married. Barnabo 
would willingly have deprived his nephew of his paternal inheritance, to 
divide it among his children. Gian Galeazzo, who had already discovered 
several plots directed against him, uttered no complaint, but shut himself up 
in his castle of Pavia, where he had fixed his residence. He doubled his 
guard, and took pains to display his belief that he was surrounded by 
assassins. He affected, at the same time, the highest devotion ; he was 
always at prayers, a rosary in his hand, and surrounded with monks ; he 
talked only of pilgrimages and expiatory ceremonies. His uncle regarded 
him as pusillanimous, and unworthy of reigning. In the beginning of May, 
1385, Gian Galeazzo sent to Barnabo to say that he had made a vow of 
pilgrimage to our Lady of Varese, near the Lago Maggiore, and that he 
should be glad to see him on his passage. Barnabo agreed to meet him at a 
short distance from Milan, accompanied by his two sons. Gian Galeazzo 


arrived, surrounded, as was his custom, by a numerous guard. He affected 
to be alarmed at every sudden motion made near him. On meeting his uncle, 
however, on the 6th of May, he 


An Italian Soldier, Four teenth Century 
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hastily dismounted, and respectfully embraced him ; but, while he held him 
in his arms, he said in German to his guards, ” Strike ! ” The Germans, 
seizing Barnabo, disarmed and dragged him, with his two sons, to some 
distance from his nephew. Gian Galeazzo made several vain attempts to 
poison his uncle in the prison into which he had thrown him ; but Barnabo, 
suspicious of all the nourishment offered him, was on his guard, and did not 
sink under these repeated efforts till the 18th of December of the same year. 


Grian Graleazzo Visconti 


All Lombardy submitted, without difficulty, to Gian Galeazzo. His uncle 
had never inspired one human being with either esteem or affection. The 
nephew had no better title to these sentiments. False and pitiless, he joined 
to immeasurable ambition a genius for enterprise, and to immovable 
constancy a personal timidity which he did not endeavour to conceal. The 
least unexpected motion near him threw him into a paroxysm of nervous 
terror. No prince employed so many soldiers to guard his palace, or took 
such multiplied precautions of distrust. He seemed to acknowledge himself 
the enemy of the whole world. But the vices of tyranny had not weakened 
his ability. He employed his immense wealth, without prodigality ; his 
finances were always flourishing ; his cities well garrisoned and victualled ; 
his army well paid ; all the captains of adventure scattered throughout Italy 
received pensions from him, and were ready to return to his service 
whenever called upon. He encouraged the warriors of the new Italian school 


; he well knew how to distinguish, reward, and win their attachment. Many 
young Italians, in order to train themselves to arms, had, from about the 
middle of this century, engaged in the German, English, and French troops 
which inundated Italy ; and they soon proved that Italian valour, directed by 
the reflection and intelligence of a highly civilised nation, who carried their 
arms as well as tactics to perfection, had greatly the advantage over the 
brute courage of barbarians. 


Alberic, count of Barbiano, a Romagnole noble, and an ancestor of the 
princes Belgiojoso, of Milan, formed a company, under the name of St. 
George, into which he admitted Italians only, and which, in 1378, he placed 
in the service of Urban VI. This company defeated, at Ponte Molle, that of 
the Bretons, attached to Clement VII, and regarded as the most formidable 
of the foreign troops. From that time, the company of St. George was the 
true school of military science in Italy. Young men of courage, talent, or 
ambition flocked into it from all parts ; and all the captains who, twenty 
years later, attained such high renown, gloried in having served in that 
company. 


Gian Galeazzo was no sooner firmly established on the throne of Milan, 
than he resumed his project of subjugating the rest of Italy ; the two 
principalities of the Delia Scala at Verona, and of the Carrara at Padua, were 
the first to tempt his ambition. The house of La Scala had produced, in the 
beginning of the century, some great captains and able politicians ; but their 
successors had been effeminate and vicious — princes who hardly ever 
attained power without getting rid of their brothers by poison or the dag-ger. 
The house of Carrara, on the contrary, which gloried in being attached to 
the Guelf party, produced princes who might have passed for virtuous, in 
comparison with the other tyrants of Italy. Francesco da Carrara, who then 
reigned, his son, and grandson were men of courage, endued with great 
capacities, and who knew how to gain the affection of their subjects. The 
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republic of Venice never pardoned Carrara his having made alliance against 
her with the Genoese and the king of Hungary. After the death of the last 
named, Venice engaged Antonio della Scala to attack Padua, offering him 
subsidies to aid him in the conquest of that state. Carrara did all in his 
power to be reconciled to the prince, his neighbour, whom, in 1386, he 
repeatedly vanquished; as well as with the republic — always ready to 
repair the losses sustained by the lord of Verona. Unable to obtain peace, he 
was at last reduced to accept the proffered alliance of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti, who took Verona on the 18th of October, 1387. Instead of 
restoring to Carrara the city of Vicenza, as he had promised, he immediately 
offered his assistance to the Venetians against Padua ; that republic was 
imprudent enough to accept the offer. Padua, long besieged, was given up to 
Visconti on the 23rd of November, 1388. A few days afterwards, Treviso 
was surrendered to him ; so that the frontiers of the lord of Milan’s 
dominions extended even to the edge of the Lagune. He had no sooner 
planted his standard there, than he menaced Venice, which had so unwisely 
facilitated his conquests. 


All the rest of Lombardy was dependent on the lord of Milan. The marquis 
of Montferrat was brought up at the court of Galeazzo, who governed his 
states as guardian of this young prince. Albert, marquis d’ Este, had, on the 
26th of March, 1388, succeeded his brother in the sovereignty of Ferrara, to 
the prejudice of his nephew Obizzo, whom he caused to be beheaded with 
his mother. He put to death by various revolting executions almost all his 
relations, at the suggestion of Gian Galeazzo, whose object was, by 
rendering him thus odious to the people, to make the lord of Ferrara feel 
that he had no other support than in him. According to the same infernal 
policy Gian Galeazzo accused the wife of the lord of Mantua, daughter of 
Barnabo, and his own cousin and sister-in-law, of a criminal intercourse 
with her husband’s secretary. He forged letters by which he made her 
appear guilty, concealed them in her apartment, and afterwards pointed out 
where they were to be found to Francesco da Gonzaga, who, in a paroxysm 
of rage, caused her to be beheaded, and the secretary to be tortured, and 
afterwards put to death, in 1390 ; it was not till after many years that he 
discovered the truth. Thus all the princes of Lombardy were either subdued 
or in discredit for the crimes which Visconti had made them commit, and by 
which he held them in his dependence ; he then began to turn his attention 


towards Tuscany. In the years 1388 and 1389, the Florentines were 
repeatedly alarmed by his attempts to take possession of Siena, Pisa, 
Bologna, San Miniato, Cortona, and Perugia ; not one attempt had yet 
succeeded ; but Florence saw her growing danger, and was well aware that 
the t} ‘rant had not yet attacked her, only because he reserved her for his last 
conquest. 


The arrival at Florence of Francesco II of Carrara, who came to offer his 
services and his hatred of Gian Galeazzo to the republic, determined the 
Florentines to have recourse to arms. The lord of Milan, in receiving the 
capitulation of Padua, had promised to give in compensation some other 
sovereignty to the house of Carrara ; but he had either poisoned Francesco 
I, or suffered him to perish in prison. Several attempts had been made to 
assassinate Francesco II in the province of Asti, whither he had been exiled. 
In spite of many dangers, he at last escaped, and fled into Tuscany, taking 
his wife, then indisposed, with him. He left her there, and passed into 
Germany, in the hopes of exciting new enemies against Gian Galeazzo ; 
while the Florentines made alliance with the Bolognese against the lord of 
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Milan, and placed their army under the command of John Hawkwood, who 
ever afterwards remained in their service. Carrara, seconded by the duke of 
Bavaria, the son-in-law of Barnabo, whose death the duke was desirous of 
avenging, re-entered Padua on the 14th of June, 1390, by the bed of the 
Brenta, and was received with enthusiasm by the inhabitants, who regarded 
him more as a fellow-citizen than a master. He recovered possession of the 
whole inheritance of his ancestors. 


The extensive commerce of the Florentines had accustomed them to include 
all Europe in their negotiations ; and, as they liberally applied their wealth 
to the defence of their liberty, they easily found allies abroad. After having 
called the duke of Bavaria from Germany, in 1390, they, in the year 
following sent to France for the count d’ Armagnac with a formidable army 


; but the Germans as well as the French found, with astonishment, that they 
could no longer cope with the new Italian militia, which had substituted 
military science for the routine of the transalpine soldier. Armagnac was 
vanquished and taken prisoner, on the 25th of July, 1391, by Jacopo del 
Verme, and died a few days afterwards. John Hawkwood, who, in the hope 
of joining him, had advanced far into Lombardy with the Florentine army, 
was placed in the most imminent peril, c He was in the heart of an enemy’s 
country ; before him were the whole forces of Milan, victorious and now far 
superior in numbers, which approached to overpower him, and, in his rear, 
were three great rivers which he could not hope to pass with impunity in 
their presence. But the confidence which he felt in the resources of his own 
genius in no degree abandoned him. After remaining inactive behind his 
entrenchments, as if paralysed by terror, until the Milanese, their temerity 
and carelessness increasing as he tamely received their insults, were thrown 
off their guard, he suddenly fell upon them with so much impetuosity that 
he routed them and captured twelve hundred horse. Having thus gained his 
object of inspiring his enemy with respect, and deterring him from too close 
a pursuit, Hawkwood commenced a masterly retreat, and had repassed both 
the Oglio and Mincio before a single trooper of Gian Galeazzo dared appear 
on their banks. 


But he had yet the rapid Adige to cross, and the difficulty was the greater as 
the enemy had already fortified themselves on the dykes, which confine the 
waters of that river to its bed. The Lombard plains are almost everywhere 
on a lower level than that of the streams which intersect them, and are only 
preserved from continual inundations by artificial embankments, between 
which the impetuous torrents that descend from the melting of Alpine 
snows are securely conducted to the sea. But when these dykes are burst or 
cut, the adjacent plains are at once flooded. Hawkwood, on reaching the 
range of low land which is known as the Veronese valley, found the Adige, 
the Po, and the Polesino before him on the north, the south, and the west, 
and Jacopo del Verme hanging on his rear ; and in this situation the enemy 
suddenly cut the dykes of the Adige, and let the river loose from its bed 
upon him. The lower ground about the Florentine camp was at once 
inundated. As far as the eye could stretch, the country, in every direction 
but one, was converted into a vast lake of hourly increasing depth ; the 
waters even menaced the rising spot on which the army lay; provisions 


began to fail; and Jacopo del Verme, his whole force guarding the only 
outlet, sent by a trumpet a fox enclosed in a cage to the English captain. 
Hawkwood received the taunting present with dry composure, and bade the 
messenger tell his general that his fox appeared nothing sad, and doubtless 
knew by what door he would quit his cage. 
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A leader of less courageous enterprise and skilful resource than Hawkwood 
might have despaired of bursting from the toils; but the wily veteran knew 
both how to inspire his troops with unlimited confidence in his guidance, 
and to avail himself of their devotion. Leaving his tents standing, he silently 
and boldly led his cavalry before daylight into the inundated plain towards 
the Adige; and, with the waters already at the horses’ girths, marched the 
whole of the same day and the following night beside the dykes of that 
river, until he found a spot where its bed had been left dry by the escape of 
the waters ; and crossing it at length gave repose to his wearied troops on 
the Paduan frontiers. Part of his infantry had perished, and he had lost many 
men and horses in the mud, and in canals and ditches — the danger of 
which could not be distinguished amidst the general inundation ; but the 
army of the league was saved, and Jacopo del Verme dared not pursue its 
hazardous retreat.* 


After this campaign, the republic, feeling the want of repose, made peace 
with Galeazzo, on the 28th of January, 1392, well knowing that it could 
place no trust in him, and that this treaty was no security against his 
intrigues and treachery. 


These expectations were not belied ; for one plot followed another in rapid 
succession. The Florentines about this time reckoned on the friendship of 
the Pisans, who had placed at the head of their republic Pietro Gambacorta, 
a rich merchant, formerly an exile at Florence, and warmly attached to 
peace and liberty ; but he was old, and had for his secretary Jacopo 
Appiano, the friend of his childhood, who was nearly of his own age. Yet 


Galeazzo found means to seduce the secretary ; he instigated him to the 
assassination of Gambacorta and his children, on the 21st of October, 1392. 
Appiano, seconded by the satellites furnished him by the duke of Milan, 
made himself master of Pisa; but after his death his son, who could with 
difficulty maintain himself there, sold the city to Gian Galeazzo, in the 
month of February, 1399, reserving only the principality of Piombino, 
which he transmitted to his descendants. At Perugia, Pandolfo Baglione, 
chief of the noble and Ghibelline party, had, in 1390, put himself under the 
protection of Gian Galeazzo, who aided him in changing the limited 
authority conferred on him into a tyranny ; but three years afterwards he 
was assassinated, and the republic of Perugia, distracted by the convulsions 
of opposing factions, was compelled to yield itself up to Gian Galeazzo, on 
the 21st of January, 1400. 


The Germans observed with jealousy the continually increasing greatness of 
Visconti, which appeared to them to annihilate the rights of the empire, and 
dry up the sources of tribute, on a partition of which they always reckoned. 
They pressed Wenceslaus to make war on Gian Galeazzo. But that indolent 
and sensual monarch, after some threats, gave it to be understood that for 
money he would willingly sanction the usurpations of Gian Galeazzo ; and, 
in fact, on the 1st of May, 1395, he granted him, for the sum of 100,000 
florins, a diploma which installed him duke of Milan and count of Pavia, 
comprehending in this investiture twenty-six cities and their territory, as far 
as the Lagune of Venice. These were the same cities which, more than three 
centuries before, had signed the glorious league of Lombardy. The duchy of 
Milan, according to the imperial bull, was to pass solely to the legitimate 
male heir of Gian Galeazzo. This concession of Wenceslaus caused great 
discontent in Germany ; it was one of the grievances for which the diet of 
the empire, on the 20th of August, 1400, deposed the emperor, and 
appointed Robert elector palatine in his stead. Robert 
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concluded a treaty of subsidy with the Florentines, or rather entered into 
their pay, to oppose Gian Galeazzo ; but when, on the 21st of October, 
1401, he met the Milanese troops, commanded by Jacopo del Verme, not far 
from Brescia, he experienced, to his surprise and discomfiture, how much 
the German cavalry were inferior to the Italian. He was saved from a 
complete defeat only by Jacopo da Carrara, who led a body of Italian 
cavalry to his aid. Robert found it necessary to retreat, with disgrace, into 
Germany, after having received from the Florentines an immense sum of 
money. 


Gian Galeazzo Visconti continued his course of usurpation. In 1397, he 
attacked, at the same time, Francesco da Gonzaga at Mantua, and the 
Florentines, without any previous declaration of war. After having ravaged 
Tuscany and the Mantuan territory, he consented, on the 11th of May, 1398, 
to sign, under the guarantee of Venice, a truce of ten years, during which 
period he was to undertake nothing against Tuscany. That, however, did not 
prevent him, in 1399, from taking under his protection the counts of Poppi 
and Ubertini, in the Apennines ; or from engaging the republic of Siena to 
surrender itself to him, on the 11th of November in the same year.e 


In Gian Galeazzo that passion for the colossal which was common to most 
of the despots shows itself on the largest scale. He undertook, at the cost of 
300,000 gold florins, the construction of gigantic dykes, to divert in case of 
need the Mincio from Mantua and the Brenta from Padua, and thus to 
render these cities defenceless. It is not impossible, indeed, that he thought 
of draining away the lagunes of Venice. He founded that most wonderful of 
all convents, the Certosa of Pavia, and the cathedral of Milan, “which 
exceeds in size and splendour all the churches of Christendom.” The palace 
in Pavia, which his father Galeazzo began and which he himself finished, 
was probably by far the most magnificent of the princely dwellings of 
Europe. There he transferred his famous library, and the great collection of 
relics of the saints, in which he placed a peculiar faith. His whole territories 
are said to have paid him in a single year, besides the regular contribution of 
1,200,000 gold florins, no less than 800,000 more in extraordinary 
subsidies. 9 


tm 
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[538 B.C.] view of the situation taken by the priestly circles of the country 
(which governed the populace). From the very beginning, defaced as it is, 
we perceive that Nabonidus is made the scapegoat for everything. lie is 
represented with having sent forth “to Ur and the other cities oracles that 
did not beseem them” (i.e. tlie gods), with “thinking daily upon evil” (?), 
with having “caused the daily sacrifice to cease” and grossly neglected the 
worship of the god Marduk ; further, with having ” let the fortifications of 
Babylon fall into ruin, so tliat the lord of the gods was greatly incensed in 
lamentation thereat,” as well as ” with wrath that he had brought in (into E- 
sagila) the gods (of other liabylonian cities), who were thus constrained to 
forsake their (former) temples. 


Tlien it came to pass that jNIarduk “looked upon his friend,” and “laid hold 
of his hand, Kurush, king of Anshan, was his name called”; “he subdued 
tlie land of the Kuti and the whole host of the Manda hordes beneatli his 
feet ; he caused the black-headed people to fall into his hands ; in 
righteousness and justice came he unto them.” The god |\larduk ” bade him 
to go to Babylon and take the road to Tintir, like a friend and comrade went 
he at his side, the multitude of his troops, whereof the num-ber, like unto 
the waters of a river, was not known, girt on the weapons and marclied at 
his side ; he (Marduk) caused him to enter Shu-anna (Babylon) without 
strife or battle ; Babylon, his city, he spared Avith difficulty ; Nabonidus the 
king, who did not fear him, he gave over into his (Kurush’s) hands ; all the 
people of Tintir, the whole multitude of Sumer and Accad, the princes and 
the ruler who submitted to his dynasty, kissed his feet and rejoiced in his 
royal dominion ; their faces shone. The Lord, who (draweth nigh) with 
succour, who raiseth the dead to life, who in might bestoweth benefits upon 
the whole earth, graciously blesseth him (Cyrus) and hath respect unto his 
name. I, Kurush, King of the world, the mighty King, King of Babylon, 
King of Sumer and Accad, King of the four quarters of the Earth, son of 
Kambujiya, the great King, the King of the city of Anshan, grandson of 


The plague broke out anew in Tuscany, and deprived the free states of all 
their remaining vigour. The magistrates, on whose prudence and courage 
they relied, in a few days sank under the contagion, and left free scope to 
the poorest intriguer. This happened at Lucca to the Guelf house of Guinigi, 
which had produced many distinguished citizens, all employed in the first 
magistracies. They perished under this disease nearly about the same time. 
A young man of their family, named Paulo Guinigi, undistinguished either 
for talent or character, profited by this calamity, on the 14th of October, 
1400, to usurp the sovereignty. He immediately abjured the Guelf party, in 
which he had been brought up, and placed himself under the protection of 
Gian Galeazzo. At Bologna, also, the chief magistrates of the republic were 
in like manner swept away by the plague. 


Giovanni Bentivoglio, descended from a natural son of that king Enzio so 
long prisoner at Bologna, took advantage of the state of languor into which 
the republic had fallen, to get himself proclaimed sovereign lord, on the 
27th of February, 1401. He at first thought of putting himself under the 
protection of the duke of Milan ; but Gian Galeazzo, coveting the 
possession of Bologna, instead of amicably receiving, attacked him the year 
following. Bentivoglio was defeated at Casalecchio, on the 26th of June, 
1402. His capital was taken the next day by the Milanese general, he 
himself 
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made prisoner, and two days afterwards put to death. Another general of 
Galeazzo, in May, 1400, took possession of Assisi ; the liberty of Genoa, 
Perugia, Siena, Pisa, Lucca, and Bologna had, one after the other, fallen a 
sacrilice to the usurper. The Cancellieri, in the mountains of Pistoia, the 
Ubaldini, in those of the Mugello, had given themselves up to the duke of 
Milan. The Florentines, having no longer communications with the sea, 
across the territories of Siena, Pisa, Lucca, and Bologna, saw the sources of 
their wealth and commerce dry up. Never had the republic been in more 


imminent danger ; when the plague, which had so powerfully augmented its 
calamities, came to its aid. Gian Galeazzo Visconti was seized with it at his 
castle of Marignano, in which he had shut himself up, to be, as he hoped, 
secure from all communication with man. He was carried off by the 
pestilence, on the 3rd of September, 1402. « By his will he divided the 
greater portion of his dominions between his two legitimate sons ; to the 
elder, Gian Maria, he bequeathed the duchy of Milan ; to the second, 
Filippo Maria, the county of Pavia ; but Pisa, Sarzana, and Crema were 
bestowed on his favourite bastard, Gabriello Visconti. 


As the heir to the duchy had barely attained the age of fourteen, his father 
entrusted the government to his widow Caterina, to Francesco da Gonzaga, 
and to the principal commanders of his forces. But as these soldiers of 
fortune were interested only in their own advancement, the ut-most 
confusion prevailed in Milan, and the duchess and her son were compelled 
to seek security in the citadel. The long-forgotten names of Guelf and 
Ghibelline again resounded through Lombardy ; and in a short space of 
time the duchy was stripped of all its dependent cities. Some, indeed, 
maintained a nominal submission ; but the rulers were too intent on their 
own interest to be relied on; and the pontifical army had little difficulty in 
procuring the restitution of Bologna and Perugia to the pope. Siena revolted 
from the ducal vicar ; Cremona gave herself to Ugolino Cavalcabo; Parma 
and lieggio were seized by the condottiere Ottobuono tie’ Terzi ; Brescia, 
by another adventurer, Pandolfo Malatesta. Vercelli, Novara, and other 
towns in Piedmont fell into the hands of the marquises of Montferrat and 
Saluzzo. Verona, after an obstinate resistance, surrendered tn Francesco da 
Carrara ; and Vicenza escaped his power by being ceded, together with 
Feltre and Belluno, to the Venetians. Besides these heavy losses, domestic 
strife aggravated the misfortunes of Milan ; and a fierce quarrel between the 
duchess and her son was terminated by her imprisonment and death. In the 
meantime the flame spread to Pavia, and the young count Filippo was 
consigned to a dungeon. The dominion of the bastard Gabriello over Pisa 
and Sarzana was of brief duration ; and he was compelled to sell the former 
city to the Florentines, to the great indignation of her citizens. 
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Amidst these disasters, the young duke, now fast attaining his majority, 
evinced a fierceness and brutality of disposition which detached from him 
the last remnant of his adherents. Amongst his favourite diversions was the 
pastime of beholding his well-trained bloodhounds lacerate the limbs of 
those subjects who incurred his displeasure ; and his repeated barbarities 
grew past endurance. At length a conspiracy was set on foot for his 
destruction ; and during mass in the church of St. Gothard he was 
despatched by two blows. After his murder a struggle prevailed between his 
brother Filippo Maria and Astorre, the natural son of Barnabo Visconti, 
whose intrepidity caused him to be styled ” the soldier without fear.” His 
efforts, however, to supplant the legitimate heir were unavailing ; whilst 
defending the citadel of Monza his leg was shattered by a stone ; and his 
death, which immediately ensued, left Filippo Maria in undisputed 
possession of the poor remains of his father’s once extensive dukedom 
(1412). 


Filippo Maria Visconti 


It was the good fortune of the new duke to retain amongst his commanders 
Francesco Bussone, surnamed Carmagnola ; and by the skill and prowess of 
this renowned general many of the lost territories of Milan were rapidly 
recaptured. Bergamo, Piacenza, Como, and Lodi were again annexed to the 
duchy ; Cremona, Parma, Brescia, Crema, and Asti once more submitted ; 
and Genoa yielded to the arms of Carmagnola. These signal services were 
rewarded by the duke with wealth and honours ; who united the meritorious 
warrior to one of his natural daughters, and even adopted him as his 
successor in the dukedom, by the name of Francesco Visconti. 


His well-earned trophies, however, were not long to be worn by the gallant 
Carmagnola. Every day proved to him that, having reached the highest 


point in his sovereign’s favour, the fickleness or jealousy of the duke 
forbade him to look for a continuance of his regard. Without being able to 
ascertain the cause of his disgrace, he found himself deprived of his 
command, and even excluded from the ducal presence ; and he indignantly 
quitted the court of Milan, denouncing vengeance on the ungrateful Filippo. 
As Venice was now in league with Florence and some less considerable 
States, in order to check the increasing power of the duke, Carmagnola 
offered his services to the Venetian government, and was entrusted with the 
command of the allied army. The capture of Brescia and other considerable 
cities soon reduced the duke to alarming extremities, and he was happy to 
purchase a respite from this ruinous warfare by ceding Bergamo and great 
part of the Cremonese to Venice. But the good fortune of Carmagnola 
forsook him in a new campaign against his former master ; he received a 
complete overthrow by the Milanese troops under Niccolo Piccinino, a 
defeat which was rendered doubly disastrous by its mainly contributing to 
the discomfiture of the Venetian fleet two days afterwards. Whilst the 
Venetian galleys were attacked in the Po by those of Milan, the defeated 
general, encamped on the neighbouring shore, was repeatedly summoned to 
the assistance of his naval colleague. But though Carmagnola was still at 
the head of a considerable armament he made no effort to accede to the call 
; and under the eyes of the troops of Venice their fleet was entirely 
destroyed, with the loss of eight thousand prisoners (1431). 


After a short peace, the restless and ambitious spirit of the duke of Milan 
again agitated Italy ; and the papal dominions, as well as those of Florence, 
were the objects of his rapacity. After ravaging Roinagna and defeating h. 
w. — VOL. ix. a 
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the Florentines at Anghiera, the Milanese general Piccinino was recalled 
into Lombardy once more to the attack of Venice. But besides her trusty- 
general Gattamelata, the republic had secured the services of Francesco 
Sforza, son of Giacomuzzo, the favourite of Joanna II, queen of Naples. 


Francesco, endowed with the military talents of his father, after leading the 
forces of the duke of Milan, saw reason to abandon his patron, and devoted 
himself to the service of Venice. He was now opposed to Piccinino, his 
former companion in arms, and the annals of Italy are swelled with the 
splendid exploits of these great commanders. But the genius of Sforza, if 
not superior to, was at least more fortunate than that of his rival ; and his 
glory was completed by a triumphant campaign, in which he discomfited 
Piccinino and rescued Verona and Brescia from the hands of Filippo. Dur- 
ing a short interval of peace the duke of Milan diligently laboured to 
recover the friendship of Sforza, who was won over by the offer of 
Cremona and the hand of Bianca, the natural daughter of Filippo. But the 
latter years of this inconstant prince were spent in turmoil and distraction, 
and his new son-in- law became the object of his bitterest persecution. 
Again reconciled to the duke, and again exposed to his malice, Sforza still 
had good reason for preserving his connection with Milan, since Filippo 
had no legitimate issue, and his marriage with Bianca encouraged hopes of 
his succession to the duchy. At the close of his life the duke again invoked 
the aid of Sforza against the Venetians, and immediately afterwards 
terminated his tumultuous reign. 


With him ended the dynasty of the Visconti in Milan. Without possessing 
the personal courage which distinguished many of his family, Filippo Maria 
Visconti was endowed with no common share of that keenness and subtlety 
which are frequently more efficacious than wisdom and valour. He has been 
praised for the clemency and generosity with which he treated his prisoners 
— no inconsiderable merit in an age full of perfidy and cruelty, when, the 
gates of the prison once closed upon the captive, his fate remained matter of 
doubt and secrecy. We have already seen his extraordinary moderation, 
when Alfonso of Aragon and his noble companions were led prisoners to 
Milan ; nor are there wanting other examples of the magnanimous conduct 
of Filippo. But a dark stain rests upon his fame, from his unfeeling 
treatment of his duchess Beatrice, whose alliance and ample fortune had 
rendered him the most signal service, when in the outset of his reign he was 
beset by poverty and threatened with expulsion from his paternal 
inheritance. An improbable accusation of adultery with one of his domestics 
stretched the devoted victims on the rack ; and condemned by the ravings of 
her imputed paramour the duchess suffered an ignominious death. In the 


last moments of her life Beatrice maintained a calmness which can seldom 
be commanded by guilt, and died with such solemn assertions of her 
innocence as seem to have convinced all save her obdurate husband (1418). 


The House of Sforza 


Though the Milanese had long acquiesced in the hereditary succession of 
the Visconti, Sforza beheld his hopes endangered by the spirit of liberty 
which now prevailed in Milan. The late duke left no less than four wills, 
each constituting a different successor, and bequeathing the duchy 
according to the momentary dictates of his capricious temper. By one of 
these, Bianca, the wife of Sforza, was declared his heir ; but the people 
rejected this attempt to dispose of them and the state, and with loud shouts 
of 
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” liberty ! ” opposed the pretensions of Francesco. Despairing of present 
success, Sforza wisely resolved to temporise, and his views were soon 
favoured by the proceedings of Venice. Anxious to enrich herself with the 
spoils of Milan, that republic immediately commenced aggressions on the 
Milanese territory, and Sforza was called upon by the citizens to lead their 
army against the invaders. But while Sforza affected to defend the interests 
of Milan, he secretly negotiated with Venice ; and at length, renouncing his 
allegiance to the Milanese, attacked their domains, and with the aid of the 
Venetians carried his conquests to the very gates of the city. In the height of 
his success Sforza found his prospects endangered by the perfidious policy 
of his ally. The senate, alarmed at his approaching power, now thought fit to 


intimate the necessity of suffering Milan to remain free under its new 
republican government, and even entered into a treaty with the Milanese for 
the preservation of their liberty and territory. The genius of Sforza 
triumphed in this emergency; he baffled the confederate hostility of Venice 
and Milan ; and by a strict blockade of the city reduced the citizens to the 
last stage of famine. Within the walls a considerable party was ready to 
surrender into his hands ; and the populace, maddened by hunger, anxiously 
besought their rulers to capitulate. An insurrection of a few plebeians drove 
the regents from the palace ; and Sforza was received into the city with a 
burst of enthusiasm which saluted him by the title of duke of Milan. 


For four years Sforza encountered the enmity of Venice, until the Peace of 
Lodi in 1454 put an end to their languid warfare. He governed Milan during 
sixteen years with prudence and moderation ; and, already possessed of a 
splendid territory, he wisely abstained from risking his possessions by any 
wanton aggression upon the other states. He availed himself, however, of 
the internal commotions of Genoa, who in 1435 had revolted from Filippo 
Visconti, and now again placed herself under the dominion of Milan. He 
maintained the respect of the Italian, as well as foreign powers ; rendered 
himself generally acceptable to his people ; and peaceably transmitted his 
duchy to his posterity. In that age of treachery and perfidy, the means by 
which he had obtained his power left no stigma on his reputation ; it was 
sufficient that his bad faith and dissimulation had been crowned with 
success. 


On the death of Francesco Sforza, in 1466, he was succeeded by his eldest 
son Galeazzo Maria, a compound of ambition, lust, and cruelty. Contrary to 
the wishes of her brother Amadous IX, duke of Savoy, he had espoused 
Nona, daughter of Duke Louis, and sister of Charlotte married to Louis XI, 
king of France. But the nuptial tie placed no restraint on his disorderly life; 
the dwellings of his subjects were perpetually invaded by his illicit 
passions, 
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and the honour of many noble families was violated by his amours. His 
Savage disposition made him no less odious ; and he delighted in 
aggravating the punishment of death by wanton and refined tortures. At 
length three young men of noble birth united in the design of destroying the 
tyrant. Carlo Visconti, Girolamo Olgiato, and Andrea Lampugnano had 
been educated under the same master, and imbibed, with the love of liberty, 
the dangerous lesson that the assassination of a tyrant confers immortal 
fame. Their patriotism, however, was not unmixed with personal motives, 
for all had been privately injured by the object of their vengeance. The 
bloody deed was accomplished on the festival of St. Stephen ; Galeazzo fell 
beneath the daggers of the conspirators, as he entered the church of the 
Martyr between the ambassadors of Mantua and Ferrara. In the general 
confusion Olgiato effected his escape ; but the other two were instantly put 
to death by the multitude. Nor did Olgiato long elude the pursuit of justice. 
His father, in horror at his guilt, refused him admission within his doors ; 
and after a short concealment in the house of a friend he was dragged to 
execution, and died exulting in his ill-gained immortality. 


The conspirators had believed that Milan would approve their murderous 
act, and rejoice in her liberation. But an indolent submission possessed the 
minds of the people, and the vices of their oppressor appear to have been 
forgotten in the emotions produced by his miserable fate. The young son of 
the murdered duke was quietly acknowledged as his successor ; and as Gian 
Galeazzo Maria had only attained his eighth year, his mother, Bona of 
Savoy, was recognised as regent during his minority. Aided by her minister 
and favourite, Cecco Simonetta, the duchess soon found herself sufficiently 
strong to counteract the sinister machinations of her husband’s brothers, 
who were anxious to wrest the government out of her hands. Sforzino, duke 
of Bari, Lodovico Sforza, surnamed II Moro, the Moor, Ottaviano, and the 
cardinal Ascanio were compelled to quit Milan — the first being banished 
to his duchy, the second to Pisa, and the cardinal to Perugia ; whilst 
Ottaviano, in attempting his escape, was drowned in the river Adda.c 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE MARITIME REPUBLICS IN THE FOURTEENTH AND 
FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 


THE AFFAIRS OF PISA AND GENOA 


In the disputes between the emperors and the popes, the Pisans followed the 
Ghibelline, the Genoese, the Guelf party. Both republics, too, late in the 
twelfth century, often replaced their consuls by podestas, and both were the 
frequent theatre of strife between the nobles and the populace. In Genoa, 
from 1190 to 1216, there appears to have been a struggle whether consuls or 
the podesta should govern the state, for during that period we find both, 
and, from 1216 to 1252, podestas alone. But, as the popular assemblies 
were still convoked whenever any important decision was to be made, and 
as the podesta, like the consul, was elected, the citizens still retained some 
of their ancient privileges. These, however, were not the only changes in the 
form of the executive ; the podesta was sometimes replaced by the capitano, 
sometimes by the ablate, and at other times by the anziano — dignities of 
which we find frequent instances in the thirteenth century. But none appear 
to have enjoyed a long lease of power ; often the very next election, 
according as faction or prejudice or love of novelty prevailed, ended their 
name with their administration ; they could, however, hope that in the 
perpetually revolving wheel of change their dignity might again attain the 
summit — a hope which was almost sure to be realised. “At present,” says 
the archbishop of Genoa, who wrote towards the close of the same century, 
” we have an abbot and elders ; whether we must soon change them or not, 
no one can tell ; but at least let us pray God that we may change for the 
better, so that we are governed well, no matter whether we obey consuls, or 
podestas, or captains, or abbots.” 
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Kurush, the great King, the King of the city of Anshan, descendant 
(lihbalhaV) of Sispis, tlie great King, the King of Anshan, the eternal shoot 
of royalty, whose government Bel and Nabu love, to do good unto his lieart 
and for the superabundance of his joy.” Cyrus then proceeds to lay stress 
upon his peaceful entry into Babylon and the gladness and rejoicing amidst 
which he took up his abode there, on how his troops occupied the city in 
peace and he himself visited the other cities in peace, how he repaired their 
ruins and loosed their chains (?), how Marduk was gracious towards him 
and his son Kambujiya (Cambyses), and how, “at Marduk’s august bidding 
all the kings who dwelt in royal chambers, from all quarters unde;-‘ heaven, 
frcmi the upper sea even to the lower sea, and likewise the kings of the 
Occident who inhabit [the desert] and they that dwell in tents,” all brouglit 
weighty tribute and kissed his feet at Babylon. 


” From ... even unto the cities of Asshur and Ishtar-Damiktu (?), the city of 
Agade, the land of Ishnunnak, the cities of Zambaru, Mi-Turnu and Dur-ihi, 
even unto the region of the land of Kuti, the cities on the (bank of) Tigris, 
where their dwelling-place was from of old, I carried the gods that dwelt 
there back to their places,” ” the gods of Sumer, and Accad, whom 
Nabonidus, to the great indignation of the lord of gods, had caused to be 
brought into Babylon, I set once more into their shrines in peace at the 
command of Marduk.” 


Such is practically the tenor (and wording) of the Cyrus inscription, which, 
considered in connection with the chronicle which has come down to 
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an inferential knowledge of their predecessors; and we must all along 
remember that we are to a certain extent seeing with Assyrian eyes in 
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[1262-1298 a.d.] The good prelate proceeds to illustrate this truth by 
quaintly comparing the different forms of government to three keys, one of 
gold, one of silver, the third of wood ; though the material of these, he 
observes, is very differently estimated, one is in reality as good as another, 
provided it does its office, that of opening. The first capitano surnamed 
Boccanera, owed his election to the mob, whom he had gained by flattery, 
and whom he persuaded to be no longer governed by tyrannical podestas ; 
his election was for ten years ; a council of thirty-two elders was elected to 
aid, or, rather, to obey him ; a judge, two secretaries, and twelve lictors 
were constantly to await his orders; and a knight and fifty archers were 
appointed his body-guard. A man with powers so ample was sure to become 
a tyrant ; and we accordingly find that in the second year 


of his administration a conspiracy was formed to depose him. This time he 
triumphed ; but when half his term was expired, a confederacy of the 
nobles, aided by the populace, compelled him to retire into private life. 


Into the endless domestic quarrels of the Guelfs and Ghibellines at Genoa 
and Pisa, and the consequent alliances — alliances of momentary duration 
— contracted in both cities with the emperor, the pope, or the king of 
Naples, we cannot enter ; and if we could, nobody would thank us for the 
wearisome detail. As in Lombardy, the nobles were often banished, and as 
often recalled. The year 1282 is more famous in the an-nals of both 
republics, as the origin of a ruinous war between them. Pisa, with her 
sovereignty over Corsica, Elba, and the greater part of Sardinia ; with her 
immense commerce, her establishments in Spain, Asia, and Greece, her 
revenues and stores, had little to gain and much to lose, by contending with 
a poor and perhaps braver power. If Genoa had less wealth, she had equal 
enterprise, an equal thirst for gain, and equal ambition. Where so much 
rivalry existed, it would easily degenerate into discord ; and petty acts of 


offence were followed by general hostilities. In one of their expeditions the 
fleet of the Pisans was almost destroyed by a tempest ; a second, by the 
enemy; a third, after a bloody conflict off the isle of Meloria, was all but 
annihilated, and the loss in killed was five thousand, in prisoners eleven 
thousand. These prisoners the victors refused to ransom and for a reason 
truly Italian — that the retention of so many husbands in captivity would 
prevent their wives from renewing the population, and that Pisa must in 
consequence decline. This infernal policy succeeded ; when, after sixteen 
years’ warfare, peace was made, scarcely a thousand remained to be 
restored to their country. 


But Pisa had other enemies ; all the cities of Tuscany, with Florence at their 
head, entered into an alliance with Genoa to crush the falling republic, 
which had rendered itself so obnoxious by its Ghibelline spirit. In this 
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emergency, convinced how feeble must be the divided efforts of its 
municipal magistrates, Pisa subjected itself to the authority of an able and 
valiant noble, Ugolino della Gheradesca, who dissipated the formidable 
confederacy, and, by some sacrifice of territory, procured peace. Not less 
distracted was the internal state of the republic, now the Ghibellines, now 
the Guelfs being called by the populace to usurp the chief authority. Though 
the Genoese had less domestic liberty, since they were more frequently 
under the control of some one tyrant, they were in general much more 
tranquil. In 1312 they submitted to the emperor Henry of Luxemburg, but 
evidently with the resolution of throwing off the yoke the moment he 
repassed the Alps ; while the submission of the Pisans was sincere. Two 
years afterwards the capitano or dictator of the latter reduced Lucca, and 
humbled the Florentines ; but such was his own tyranny that the people 


expelled him. His fate is that of all the petty rulers of Italy ; yet, though 
after this expulsion the forms of a republic were frequently restored, the 
spirit was gone ; there was no patriotism, no enlightened notions of social 
duties ; violence and anarchy triumphed, until the citizens, preferring the 
tyranny of one to that of many, again created or recalled a dictator. The war 
of the Pisans with Aragon for the recovery of Sardinia was even more 
disastrous than that with the Genoese. It ended in the loss of that important 
island, which had formed a considerable source of their resources. 


The evils, indeed, were partly counterbalanced by the conquest of Lucca, 
which had sometimes proved a troublesome neighbour ; but nothing could 
restore them to their ancient wealth or power, so long as they were menaced 
by so many rival states, especially those of Tuscany, and so long as they 
were distracted by never-ceasing domestic broils. In fact, at one time, their 
existence depended only on the imperial support ; at another, on the 
dissensions or misfortunes of their enemies. 


The little republic of Genoa, which, in imitation of Venice, had forsaken its 
podestas, abbots, elders, and captains for a doge and senate — but a senate 
much less aristocratic than that of the ocean queen, was scarcely more 
enviable, though doubtless more secure. This republic, too, had its 
pretensions to Sardinia, and consequently a perpetual enemy in the 
Aragonese kings. Often vanquished, it implored the protection of the king 
of Naples or the duke of Milan, according as policy or inclination dictated. 
It had, however, a better defence in its natural position, in the barren rocks 
which skirted it to the north and east, and in the valour of its sailors ; and 
when, as was sometimes the case, its protectors became its masters, the 
foreign garrison, being cut off from supplies both by sea and land, was soon 
compelled to surrender. 


But Pisa had no such defence ; and in 1369 she had the mortification to see 
the republic of Lucca restored to independence by the emperor Charles IV. 
On this occasion the Lucchese remodelled their constitution ; they retained 
their anziani, or elders, with a gonfalonier at their head; both, however, in 
the fear of absolute sway, they renewed every two months. Ten anziani, 
with the gonfalonier, formed the seigniory, or executive government, and 
were assisted by a council of thirty -six, called boni homines, and elected 


every six months. Over these was the college of 180 members, who were 
annually elected. & 


Of all the republics, Genoa, in the fourteenth century, was accounted the 
most wealthy and powerful. But after throwing off the yoke of Robert, king 
of Naples, the city was agitated by continual commotions, in which the 
Quelfs and Ghibellines were alternately expelled. The institution of an 
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officer called the abbot of the people, like that of the Roman tribunes, had 
been intended to repress the power of the nobles ; and the attempt to 
dispense with this office was resisted by the commons, who chose for their 
abbot, Simone Boccanera, a nobleman of the Ghibelline party, and a zealous 
advocate for the popular cause. But his noble descent impelled him to 
decline an office which had hitherto been held by only one of the people ; 
and the multitude overcame his scruples by changing the title of abbot to 
that of duke, or doge, in imitation of the Venetians (1339). A select few of 
the popular leaders were nominated as his council ; but the authority of 
Boccanera appears to have been almost unlimited. He governed with 
firmness and discretion, and according to Giovanni Villani a conspiracy of 
the nobles was promptly and capitally punished. His reign was, however, 
suspended in 1344; the members of the noble families, Doria, Spinola, 
Fieschi, and Grimaldi reassembled in the suburbs, and the doge avoided a 
violent deposition by a secret retreat to Pisa. After some confusion, a 
nobleman, Giovanni da Murta, was proclaimed doge ; but as renewed 
disorder convulsed the city, the contending factions agreed to submit their 
differences to Lucchino Visconti, and the rapacious arbitrator was prevented 
by death alone from occupying the distracted state. 


After the death of Da Murta, a new doge was set up; but disorder within and 
defeat without induced Genoa to throw herself under the protection of 
Giovanni Visconti. On the death of that prelate she reassumed her 
independence ; her original doge was recalled, and continued to rule until 


1363. But from the death of Boccanera the state was torn by dissension for 
upwards of thirty years, and two rival families of the mercantile class, the 
Adorni, adherents of the Guelfs, and the Fregosi of the opposite party, 
alternately furnished Genoa with an ephemeral sovereign. In 1396 the 
reigning doge, Antonio Adorno, by an act of miserable impolicy, 
surrendered the state to Charles VI, king of France, who deputed the 
government to a renowned captain, Jean le Maingre, marshal of France, and 
lord of Boucicault. The stern severity of this approved soldier was 
manifested on his entry into the city ; and two of the most refractory 
citizens, Battista Boccanera and Battista Luciardo, were at his command led 
out to execution. Boccanera’s head was severed from the body, and his 
companion was about to suffer, when a new commotion in the assembled 
crowd distracted the attention of the French guard. The criminal seized the 
propitious moment, and darting into the dense throng was lost among the 
multitude ; but his place was instantly supplied by the officer whose neglect 
had permitted his escape, and whose head immediately rolled upon the 
ground at the mandate of the peremptory Boucicault. For eight years the 
Genoese were overawed by his rigorous government ; but his absence 
favouring insurrection, the French lieutenant was assassinated, and the state 
was delivered from the yoke of France. 


But the spirit of independence was extinguished in Genoa, and she 
withdrew herself from the bondage of France to acknowledge Filippo, duke 
of Milan, as her master. Revolt from Milan and reinstatement of the doge 
were immediately followed by his deposition, and a new form of 
government was introduced by creating ancients and captains of the people. 
After a few months1 duration this government was dissolved, and Raffaello 
Adorno was created doge, and permitted to retain his power for nearly four 
years. A new struggle between the rival families once more convulsed the 
city ; and whilst Alfonso, king of Naples, threatened Genoa with a most 
formidable invasion, a grievous pestilence raged among her citizens. In this 
complica-tion of distress, the doge, Pietro Fregoso, with the approbation of 
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cipal citizens, craved the protection of Charles VII, king of France ; and the 
city being by treaty surrendered to that monarch was occupied in his name 
by John of Anjou. The union of the families Adorni and Fregosi enabled the 
Genoese to expel the French ; an Adorno was for a moment raised to the 
duchy and then expelled by the Fregosi, and a Fregoso had scarcely 
mounted the throne ere he was displaced by his kinsman, the archbishop 
Paolo. The odious character of Paolo Fregoso threatened a speedy 
dissolution of his authority ; and the keen-eyed Francesco Sforza, duke of 
Milan, already regarded Genoa as his own. He obtained from Louis XI of 
France the cession of his rights ; he secured a strong party amongst the 
discontented citizens ; and a general revolt in April, 1464, enabled his 
friends to proclaim him lord of the city. 


During the residue of the reign of Francesco and that of his son, Galeazzo 
Sforza, Genoa continued in repose ; but the murder of the latter prince 
incited the family of Fieschi to attempt a revolt from Milan. The storm was, 
however, lulled by the presence of Lodovico and Ottaviano Sforza, the 
young duke’s uncles ; and their creature Prospero Adorno was accepted by 
the peo-ple as their doge under the authority of the duke of Milan. A few 
months dispelled his authority ; and Battistino Fregoso was proclaimed 
independent sovereign of Genoa.1 


In the midst of these perpetual commotions, a new and singular association 
of private individuals took place in Genoa. The bank, or company, of St. 
George had been instituted about 1402, when a long course of warfare had 
drained the public treasury. The contributions, therefore, of private citizens 
were Called in requisition, in security for the repayment of which the 
customs were pawned by the republic ; whilst each lender participated in 
the receipts in proportion to the extent of his advances. 


The administration of their affairs required frequent meetings of the body of 
creditors ; and the palace over the custom-house being assigned to them, 
they organised a particular form of government. A great council of one 
hundred was established for deliberation on their common weal ; whilst the 
supreme management of their affairs was entrusted to a directory of eight. 
The good order of their little government insured their prosperity; the 
increasing necessities of the republic required new advances ; and the 


public lands were mortgaged to the bank, until that body became possessed 
of nearly all the territory appertaining to the state of Genoa. To the 
regulation and defence of this extending territory the company alone were 
attentive ; and, without any interference on the part of the commonwealth, 
an annual elec tion of their own officers furnished an adequate supply of 
governors and magistrates for the provinces. They wisely abstained from 
taking part in the unceasing changes in the government ; and, alike 
indifferent to the cry of Adorni or Fregosi, were intent only on preserving 
their own independence, and securing from the successful ruler the due 
recognition of their 


1 Murat. Annali. — Without burdening the text with a barren enumeration 
of names, we here subjoin a list of these doges, by which the insecurity of 
their dignity will sufficiently appear. 1339. Simone Boccanera, abdicated 
1344 ; Giovanni da Murta, died 1350 ; Giovanni del Valenti. — 1356. 
Boccanera restored, died 1363 ; Gabriello Adorno, deposed and imprisoned 
1370 ; Niccolo di Guarco, dep. 1383 ; Leonardo di Montaldo, died 1384; 
Antonio Adorno, dep. 1390; Jacopo Campo Fregoso, dep. 1392 ; Antonio 
restored and again dep. 1392 ; Antoniotto di Montaldo, dep. 1394 ; Niccolo 
Zoaglio, dep. 1394 ; Antonio di Guarco, dep. 1394 ; Antonio Adorno again 
restored, resigned 1396. — 1413. Georgio Adorno, dep. 1415 ; Barnab6 
Goano, dep. 1415 ; Tommaso Fregoso, dep. 1442 ; Raffaello Adorno, 
resigned 1447 ; Barnab6 Adorno, dep. 1447 ; Giano Fregoso, died 1448 ; 
Lodovico Fregoso, dep. 1450 ; Piero Fregoso, dep. 1458. — 1461. Prospero 
Adorno, (lop. 1461 ; Lodovico Fregoso, dep. 1463 ; Paolo Fregoso, dep. 
1464. — 1478. Battista Fregoso, dep. 1483 ; Paolo Fregoso, restored, dep. 
1487. 
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laws and privileges. The administration of this society formed a striking 
contrast to that of public affairs. Instead of tyranny, corruption, and 
licentiousness, the bank of St. George presented a model of order, good 
faith, and justice ; and the people obtained thereby an influence in the state, 


which more effectually preserved their liberty than all their violent attempts 
to depress the aristocracy. 


Naval Exploits 


Notwithstanding the perpetual dissensions of Genoa, she long continued to 
maintain her naval renown ; and whilst the plebeians were intent on the 
depression of the nobles, the family of Doria were conducting her fleets to 


the discomfiture of her enemies. Like her ancient rival Venice, she had long 
been acquainted with the Levant ; and Galata and Pera, the suburbs of 
Constantinople, were the reward of services rendered to the Greek emperor. 


After the peace of 1299 the Venetians, though strengthened by the alliance 
of the Aragonese, abstained for a time from renewing the contest ; and the 
first attack upon the galleys of Genoa was punished by de-feat and disgrace. 
A breach of faith on the part of Venice was resented by the seizure of all her 
traders in the Black Sea ; but Genoa paid dearly for this aggression, and a 
signal defeat by the Venetians off Caristo nearly annihilated her fleet. In 
1351 a powerful armament sailed from Venice under the command of 
Niccolo Pi-sani, one of the most distinguished commanders of his age ; and 
a fierce encounter in the Dardanelles covered the sea with the fragments of 
the hostile vessels. But severely as the Genoese suffered on this occasion, 
they might fairly claim the victory, since the destruction of the Venetian and 
Aragonese galleys was more than double the loss which they themselves 
sustained ; and Pisani admitted the defeat by leaving his enemies in 
possession of the scene of action. Even the seat of empire was threatened by 
the conquerors ; and the Greek emperor averted their vengeance by the 
expulsion of his former allies from the capital. But the pride of Genoa soon 
afterwards sustained a severe check ; her fleet, under Antonio Grimaldi, 
was surprised off Cagliari on the anniversary of the defeat of Caristo ; and 
the loss of more than thirty ships and forty-five hundred prisoners reduced 
the public to despair. This disaster, however, was amply compensated by a 
splendid victory in the following year, achieved over Pisani by Andrea 
Doria and his nephew Giovanni ; and to the bold and spirited manoeuvre of 
the latter the success of the day was chiefly to be attributed. Whilst the 
Venetians lay within the harbour of Sapienza, a little island of the Morea, 
the younger Doria dashed into 
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the port with twelve galleys, and, placing his force between the shore and 
the enemy, commenced a furious assault. Meanwhile the residue of the 
Genoese fleet attacked the galleys of Pisani in front, and most complete 
victory was obtained. The Venetians suffered an enormous loss of both 
vessels and men ; and amongst the six thousand prisoners led in triumph to 
Genoa was the renowned commander Niccolo Pisani. 


The Genoese thus triumphant swept the coast of Barbary, assaulted and 
plundered Tripoli, and sold the city to a wealthy Saracen for 50,000 pieces 
of gold. A more important conquest was achieved eighteen years 
afterwards. At the coronation of Peter de Lusignan, king of Cyprus, a 
dispute for precedence arose between the consuls of Genoa and Venice, 
which the Cypriote authorities decided in favour of the latter. Irritated by 
this award, the Genoese attempted to assert their right by violence ; and the 
Cypriotes, resenting an affront offered in the royal presence, flew to arms, 
and immediately put the offenders to death. Not content with this summary 
vengeance, they set on foot a general massacre through the island, and a 
single Genoese was left alive to convey the heavy tidings to the republic. A 
new fleet was forthwith sent from Genoa, commanded by Pietro Fregoso, 
and the island of Cyprus offered little resistance to the invaders. Nor can 
they be accused of want of moderation, since only three lives were 
sacrificed to the manes of their slaughtered countrymen. The king was 
restored to liberty, and even permitted to retain his title ; but a yearly tribute 
of 40,000 florins was exacted b}^ the conquerors. 


A new offence soon kindled another war with Venice. So low had the Greek 
Empire fallen that the Genoese had taken upon themselves to dethrone the 
emperor Joannes Palaeologus in favour of his son Andronicus, who 
promised them in return the island of Tenedos. But the deposed tyrant was 
supported by their ancient rival, who took advantage of the imperial schism 
to get possession of Tenedos ; and Genoa, strengthened by the alliance of 
Louis, king of Hungary, Francesco da Carrara, lord of Padua, and the 
patriarch of Aquileia, declared war against the Venetians. The fleet of 
Genoa was commanded by Luciano Doria, that of Venice by Vittore Pisani. 
Fortune from the commencement favoured the Genoese ; and in the month 
of May, 1379, a great and sanguinary battle off Chioggia was attended by a 
brilliant victory. The death of their admiral Doria, who fell in the first onset, 
inspired them with vindictive fury ; and fifteen Venetian galleys and 
upwards of a thousand prisoners fell into the hands of the conquerors. Many 
of these were inhumanly butchered by the Genoese in revenge for the fall of 
Doria ; whilst the defeated Pisani, returning to the capital, was plunged into 
a dungeon by the implacable government of Venice. 


A reinforcement under Pietro Doria now enabled the Genoese to follow up 
their victory, and the island and city of Chioggia were captured with 
immense loss to the Venetians. The utmost consternation prevailed 
throughout Venice, and the most humiliating terms of peace were proposed 
by the disheartened senate. But the haughty Doria rejected all terms of 
accommodation. “Never, by the faith of God ! ” he exclaimed, “never, my 
lords of Venice, shall ye have peace till we have bridled those brazen horses 
of St. Mark’s ; when they are bitted, ye may dare to talk of peace.” 


Nothing can more strongly mark the consternation of the Venetian 
government than their yielding on this trying occasion to the outcries of the 
populace. In obedience to their urgent call Pisani was delivered from his 
dungeon and once more placed in command of the armament. Despair 
prompted the most vigorous preparations for defence ; great rewards were 
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attempting to view the Babylonian civilisation. Still, it should be recalled 
that important changes in the manners and customs of any people are 
usually of slow development everywhere, and that they were perhaps 
particularly so here, because we have to do with the most conservative of 
races. The Babylonians and Assyrians were own cousins to the Hebrews, 
and no doubt par-took in full measure of what Goethe styles the ” obstinate 
persistency ” of that race. The main outline of their civilisation, therefore, 
probably remained unchanged generation after generation. 


On the other hand, it must be understood that the Sumerians, whatever their 
precise racial affinities, were a very different people from the Semitic races 
that superseded them. There is reason to believe that they were essentially a 
creative race, whereas the Semites, and in particular the Assyrians, were 
pre-eminently copyists and adapters rather than originators. It’ would appear 
that all the chief features of the later Assyrian civilisation were adumbrated, 
if not indeed fully elaborated, in that early day when the Sumerians were 
dominant in southern Babylonia. Even the cuneiform system of writing, 
with all its extraordinary complexities, is believed by philologists to give 
unequivocal evidence of Sumerian origin. But however correct this view 
may be, we are constrained to view the Sumerians solely in the light of their 
successors. The monumental remains exhumed from amid tlie ruins of the 
palace of Asshurbanapal supply us wdth the chief documents for the 
interpretation of a civilisation that had passed away something like three 
thousand years before this palace itself or its documentary treasures came 
into being. 


This is somewhat as if one were to study the manners and customs of the 
Italians of to-day in order to gain a knowledge of the civilisation of Rome 
in the time of the Tarquinians. The parallel is really not quite so complete as 
it might at first sight appear, for in many respects practical civilisation 
changed more in the nineteenth century than in all the previous centuries of 
recorded history. Beyond cavil, the civilisation of the time of Sargon I had 
far greater resemblance to the time of Asshurbanapal than the Rome of the 
early kings bears to the Rome of King Victor Emmanuel. Nevertheless, we 
should bear this corrective view in mind in the alleged attemj)t to deal with 
Mesopotamian civilisation as a whole. 


promised to all whose exertions should be most conspicuous ; and nobility- 
was to be the reward of the thirty citizens who should pre-eminently 
distinguish themselves in preserving the state. The great aim of Pisani was 
now to blockade the Genoese fleet, which had taken up its station within the 
port of Chioggia. This daring enterprise was achieved with incredible 
labour and severe loss on the part of the Venetians. By sinking vessels laden 
with stones at the mouths of the several channels which led into the Lagune, 
he rendered all egress impossible’ 


The circumstances of the two combatants were thus entirely changed. But 
the Genoese fleet, though besieged in Chioggia, was impregnable, and 


their command of the land secured them from famine. Venice, 
notwithstanding her unexpected success, was still very far from secure ; it 
was difficult for the doge to keep his position through the winter ; and if the 
enemy could appear in open sea, the risks of combat were extremely 
hazardous. It is said that the senate deliberated upon transporting the seat of 
their liberty to Candia, and that the doge had announced his intention to 
raise the siege of Chioggia, if expected succours did not arrive by the 1st of 
January, 1380. On that very day, Carlo Zeno, an admiral, who, ignorant of 
the dangers of his country, had been supporting the honour of her flag in the 
Levant and on the coast of Liguria, appeared with a reinforcement of 
eighteen galleys and a store of provisions. From that moment the 
confidence of Ven-ice revived. The fleet, now superior in strength to the 
enemy, began to attack them with vivacity. After several months of 
obstinate resistance, the Genoese, whom their republic had ineffectually 
attempted to relieve by a fresh armament, blocked up in the town of 
Chioggia, and pressed by hunger, were obliged to surrender. Nineteen 
galleys only out of forty-eight were in good condition, and the crews were 
equally diminished in the ten months of their occupation of Chioggia. The 
pride of Genoa was deemed to be justly humbled ; and even her own 
historian Stella‘ confesses that God would not suffer so noble a city as 
Venice to become the spoil of a conqueror. 


Each of the two republics had sufficient reason to lament their mutual 
prejudices and the selfish cupidity of their merchants, which usurps in all 
maritime countries the name of patriotism. Though the capture of Chioggia 


did not terminate the war, both parties were exhausted, and willing, next 
year, to accept the mediation of the duke of Savoy. By the Peace of Turin, 
Venice surrendered most of her territorial possessions to the king of 
Hungary. That prince and Francesco da Carrara were the only gainers. 
Genoa obtained the isle of Tenedos, one of the original subjects of dispute 
— a poor indemnity for her losses. Though, upon a hasty view, the result of 
this war appears more unfavourable to Venice, yet in fact it is the epoch of 
the decline 
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of Genoa. From this time she never commanded the ocean with such navies 
as in days gone by ; her commerce gradually went into decay ; and the 
fifteenth century, the most splendid in the annals of Venice, is, till recent 
times, the most ignominious in those of Genoa. But this was partly owing to 
internal dissensions, by which her liberty, as well as glory, was for a 
considerable space of time suspended. 


THE AFFAIRS OF VENICE1 


While Genoa lost even her political independence, Venice became more 
conspicuous and powerful than before. 


The great Council of Venice, as established in 1172, was to consist of 480 
citizens, equally taken from the six districts of the city, and annually 
renewed. But the election was not made immediately by the people. Two 
electors, called tribunes, from each of the six districts, appointed the 
members of the council by separate nomination. These tribunes, at first, 


were themselves chosen by the people ; so that the intervention of this 
electoral body did not apparently trespass upon the democratical character 
of the constitution. But the great council, which was principally composed 
of men of high birth, and invested by the law with the appointment of the 
doge, and of all the councils of magistracy, seem, early in the thirteenth 
century, to have assumed the right of naming their own constituents. 
Besides appointing the tribunes, they took upon themselves another 
privilege ; that of confirming or rejecting their successors, before they 
resigned their functions. 


These usurpations rendered the annual election almost nugatory ; the same 
members were usually renewed, and though the dignity of councillor was 
not yet hereditary, it remained, upon the whole, in the same families. In this 
transitional state the Venetian government continued during the thirteenth 
century ; the people actually debarred of power, but a hereditary aristocracy 
not completely or legally confirmed. The right of electing, or rather of re- 
electing, the great council was transferred, in 1297, from the tribunes, 
whose office was abolished, to the council of Forty ; they bal-lotted upon 
the names of the members who already sat, and whoever obtained twelve 
favouring balls out of forty retained his place. The vacancies occasioned by 
rejection or death were filled up by a supplemental list formed by three 
electors, nominated in the great council. But they were expressly prohibited, 
by laws of 1298 and 1300, from inserting the name of anyone whose 
paternal ancestors had not enjoyed the same honour. Thus an exclusive 
hereditary aristocracy was finally established. And the personal rights of 
noble descent were rendered complete in 1319, by the abolition of all 
elective forms. By the constitution of Venice as it was then settled, every 
descendant of a member of the great council, on attaining twenty-five years 
of age, entered as of right into that body, which of course became unlimited 
in its numbers. 


1 Dogesof Venice, 1289-1501.— 1289, PietroGradenigo, the 49th doge; 
1311, Marino Giorgi ; 1312, Giovanni Soranzo ; 1328, Francesco Dandolo ; 
1339, Bartolomineo Gradenigo ; 1343, An-drea Dandolo; 1364, Marino 
Falieri ; 1355, Giovanni Gradenigo ; 1356, Giovanni Delfino ; 1361, 
Lorenzo Celsi ; 1365, Marco Cornaro ; 1367, Andrea Contarini ; 1382, 
Michele Morosini ; 1382, Antonio Venier ; 1400, Michele Steno ; 1414, 


Tommaso Mocenigo ; 1423, Francesco Foscari ; 1467, Pasqual Malipier ; 
1462, Cristoforo Moro ; 1471, Niccolo Tron ; 1473, Niccolo Marcello ; 
1474, Pietro Mocenigo ; 1476, Andrea Vendramiu ; 1478, Giovanni 
Mocenigo ; 1486, Marco Barbarigo; 1486, Agostiuo Barbarigo; 1501, 
Leonardo Loredano, the 75th doge. 
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These gradual changes between 1297 and 1319 were first made known by 
Sandi.* All former writers, both ancient and modern, fix the complete and 
final establishment of the Venetian aristocracy in 1297. 


But an assembly so numerous as the great council, even before it was thus 
thrown open to all the nobility, could never have conducted the public 
affairs with that secrecy and steadiness which were characteristic of Venice 
; ,and without an intermediary power between the doge and the patrician 
multitude the constitution would have gained nothing in stability to 
compensate for the loss of popular freedom. The great council had 
proceeded, very soon after its institution, to limit the ducal prerogatives. 
That of exercising criminal justice, a trust of vast importance, was 
transferred in 1179, to a council of forty members annually chosen. The 
executive government itself was thought too considerable for the doge 
without some material limitations. Instead of naming his own assistants or 
pregadi, he was only to preside in a council of sixty members, to whom the 
care of the state in all domestic and foreign relations, and the previous 
deliberation upon proposals submitted to the great council was confided. 


This council of pregadi, generally called in later times the senate, was 
enlarged, in the fourteenth century, by sixty additional members ; and as a 
great part of the magistrates had also seats in it, the whole number 
amounted to between two and three hundred. Though the legislative power, 
properly speaking, remained with the great council, the senate used to 
impose taxes, and had the exclusive right of making peace and war. It was 
annually renewed, like almost all other councils at Venice, by the great 
council. But since even this body was too numerous for the preliminary 
discussion of business, six councillors, forming, along with the doge, the 
seigniory, or visible representative of the republic, were empowered to 
despatch orders, to correspond with ambassadors, to treat with foreign 
States, to convoke and preside in the councils, and perform other duties of 
an administration. In part of these they were obliged to act with the 
concurrence of what was termed the college, comprising, besides 
themselves, certain select councillors, from different constituted authorities. 


It might be imagined, that a dignity so shorn of its lustre as that of doge, 
would not excite an overweening ambition. But the Venetians were still 
jealous of extinguished power ; and while their constitution was yet imma- 
ture, the great council planned new methods of restricting their chief 
magistrate. An oath was taken by the doge on his election, so 
comprehensive as to embrace every possible check upon undue influence. 
He was bound not to correspond with foreign states, or to open their letters, 
except in the presence of the seigniory ; to acquire no property beyond the 
Venetian dominions, and to resign what he might already possess ; to 
interpose, 
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directly or indirectly, in no judicial process, and not to permit any citizen to 
use tokens of subjection in saluting him. 


As a further security, they devised a remarkably complicated mode of 
supplying the vacancy of his office. Election by open suffrage is always 
liable to tumult or corruption, nor does the method of secret ballot, while it 
prevents the one, afford in practice any adequate security against the other. 
Election by lot incurs the risk of placing incapable persons in situa-tions of 
arduous trust. The Venetian scheme was intended to combine the two 
modes without their evils, by leaving the absolute choice of their doge to 
electors taken by lot. 


It was presumed that, among a competent number of persons, though taken 
promiscuously, good sense and right principles would gain such an 
ascendency, as to prevent any flagrantly improper nomination, if undue 
influence could be excluded. For this purpose, the ballot was rendered 
exceedingly complicated, that no possible ingenuity or stratagem might 
ascertain the electoral body before the last moment. A single lottery, if 
fairly conducted, is certainly sufficient for this end. At Venice, as many 
balls as there were members of the great council present were placed in an 
urn. Thirty of these were gilt. The holders of gilt balls were reduced by a 
second ballot to nine. The nine elected forty, whom lot reduced to twelve. 
The twelve chose twenty-five by separate nomination. The twenty-five 
were reduced by lot to nine ; and each of the nine chose five. These forty- 
five were reduced to eleven, as before ; the eleven elected forty-one, who 
were the ultimate voters for a doge. 


A hereditary prince could never have remained quiet in such trammels as 
were imposed upon the doge of Venice. But early prejudice accustoms men 
to consider restraint, even upon themselves, as advantageous ; and the 
limitations of ducal power appeared to every Venetian as fundamental as the 
great laws of the English constitution do to ourselves. Many doges of 
Venice, especially in the Middle Ages, were considerable men ; but they 
were content with the functions assigned to them, which, if they could 
avoid the tantalising comparison of sovereign princes, were enough for the 
ambition of republicans. For life the chief magistrates of their country, her 


noble citizens forever, they might thank her in their own name for what she 
gave, and in that of their posterity for what she withheld. 


For some years after what was called the closing of the great council by the 
law of 1296, which excluded all but the families actually in possession, a 
good deal of discontent showed itself among the commonalty. Several 
commotions took place about the beginning of the fourteenth century, with 
the object of restoring a more popular regimen. Upon the suppression of the 
last, in 1310, the aristocracy sacrificed their own individual freedom along 
with that of the people, to the preservation of an imaginary privilege. They 
established the famous Council of Ten, that most remarkable part of the 
Venetian constitution. This council, it should be observed, consisted in fact 
of seventeen, comprising the seigniory, or the doge and his six councillors, 
as well as the ten properly so called. The Council of Ten had by usage, if 
not by right, a controlling and dictatorial power over the senate and other 
magistrates; rescinding their decisions, and treating separately with foreign 
princes. Their vast influence strengthened the executive government, of 
which they formed a part, and gave a vigour to its movements, which the 
jealousy of the councils would possibly have impeded. Hut they are chiefly 
known as an arbitrary and Inquisitorial tribunal, the standing tyranny of 
Venice. Excluding the old council of Forty, a regular court of criminal 
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judicature, not only from the investigation of treasonable charges but of 
several other crimes of magnitude, they inquired, they judged, they 
punished, according to what they called reason of state. 


The public eye never penetrated the mystery of their proceedings ; the 
accused was sometimes not heard, never confronted with witnesses ; the 
condemnation was secret as the inquiry, the punishment undivulged like 
both. The terrible and odious machinery of a police, the insidious spy, the 
stipen-diary informer, unknown to the carelessness of feudal governments, 
found their natural soil in the republic of Venice. Tumultuous assemblies 


were scarcely possible in so peculiar a city, and private conspiracies never 
failed to be detected by the vigilance of the Council of Ten. Compared with 
the Tuscan republics, the tranquillity of Venice is truly striking. The names 
of Guelf and Ghibelline hardly raised any emotion in her streets, though the 
government was considered in the first part of the fourteenth century as 
rather inclined towards the latter party. But the wildest excesses of faction 
are less dishonouring than the stillness and moral degradation of 
servitude..?’ 


On the death of Giovanni Dandolo in 1289, the long delay of the electors to 
name a successor furnished an excuse to the populace to resume their 
ancient privilege ; and they tumultuously hailed Jacopo Tiepolo as their 
doge. But Tiepolo, wisely declining an honour thus irregularly conferred, 
withdrew for a time from Venice, and the Forty-one at length fixed on Pie- 
tro Gradenigo, a nobleman extremely obnoxious to the people. With him 
originated a measure which forever shut out the commonalty ; and the 
Forty, who were entrusted with the annual election of the council, were 
enjoined to reelect all such members of the old council as were not declared 
unfit by twenty -nine voices. Not to render the people desperate, three 
commissioners were appointed to make supplemental lists of such other 
citizens as might be fit to fill vacancies caused by the rejection of the 
former, or the death of existing members of the council ; which lists were in 
like man-ner subject to the approval of the Forty. But as three 
commissioners were appointed by the council itself, it was easy to foresee 
that this body would be careful to name such persons only as favoured their 
own order ; and lest the electors should err on the popular side, a decree 
was soon afterwards made, by which they were forbidden to insert any 
person in their lists, who himself or whose ancestor had not formerly 
belonged to the great council. In course of time the commissioners were 
wholly suppressed ; the council was declared permanent ; and all who could 
prove themselves descended from one of this body were entitled to inscribe 
their names in the Golden Book, and to enter this noble assembly at the age 
of twenty-five. 


The Tiepolo Conspiracy, and the Council of Ten 


These changes were not effected without some movement on the part of the 
people ; and the suppression of a feeble conspiracy, and the punishment of 
its leaders, did not deter others from plotting against the power of the 
aristocracy. A numerous band of citizens, headed by Baiamonte Tiepolo 
(son of Jacopo), was formed, and extensive preparations were made for the 
subversion of the government. But detection having prematurely driven the 
conspirators into open revolt, they were easily overwhelmed and destroyed 
in the narrow streets of Venice ; and this new conspiracy furnished an 
excuse for erecting that fearful tribunal — the Council of Ten. This 
formidable assembly, though originally only a temporary measure, was 
afterwards, in 1325, declared permanent. It was invested with arbitrary and 
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almost unlimited powers ; under pretence of watching over the safety of the 
republic, the Ten gradually assumed the government of the state, made 
peace and war, disposed of the finances, and even abrogated the 
proceedings of the great council. Their spies and emissaries pervaded every 
quarter of the city ; they seized, imprisoned, or put to secret death, without 
responsibility to any higher authority ; whilst no rank was secure from their 
machinations. Even the doge himself might tremble at their vigilance and 
severity ; and the fate of Marino Falieri, thirty years after the permanent 
institution of this council, forms a striking event in the annals of this 
extraordinary oligarchy. 9 


The Story of Marino Falieri 


Falieri, who had passed his fifteenth lustre, had married a young lady of 
great beauty and elegance, and the union was naturally, perhaps inevitably, 
accompanied by suspicions on the part of the doting husband. They chiefly 
fell on the president of the old or ” criminal forty ” (so called to distinguish 
that tribunal from two others of less dignity, which took cognisance of 
minor matters), whom he somewhat rudely expelled from his house at an 
entertainment he had given to the nobility. The president felt the insult the 


more deeply, as his attentions had not been devoted to the wife of the doge, 
but to one of her women. In the impulse of the moment he wrote on the 
throne of the doge a verse which, whether founded on truth or not, he knew 
must sorely wound him, as reflecting on his honour and the fidelity of his 
consort. It ran: 


“m Marin Falieri dalla bella moglie, Altri la gode ed egli mantiene “ 


(Marino Falieri of the beautiful wife; others enjoy her, he maintains her). 
Falieri discovered the writer, and denounced him to the public advocates ; 
but, contrary to his expectation, those men, considering the offence a venial 
one, carried the cause, not before the tremendous Council of Ten, but the 
Criminal Forty — the very tribunal of which the accused was president. The 
culprit met with favour ; he was condemned only to one month’s 
imprisonment. 


From this moment the doge indulged uncontrolled animosity against the 
tribunal, and even the whole order of nobles, whom he regarded as the 
betrayers of his honour. It was followed by the hope of revenge. He knew 
the dissatisfaction entertained by both the plebeians and the less privileged 
nobles towards the government, and he artfully endeavoured to foment it. 
His reply to a citizen who one day complained before him that a wife or 
daughter had been dishonoured or insulted by a member of the grand 
council, produced great impression : ” You will never obtain justice. Have 
not I myself been insulted, without the hope of adequate redress?” In a short 
time he organised a conspiracy, the object of which was to open the grand 
council to the nobility and the election of the members of all the public 
functionaries, of the doge himself, to the citizens at large. The evening 
before the day fixed for its execution, it was denounced by one of the 
conspirators ; others were arrested and tortured ; numbers were executed.** 


But the demands of justice were not yet satisfied, and the law claimed a 
larger sacrifice, a nobler victim. The process against Marino Falieri 
followed. On the morning of Thursday, the 16th of April, 1355, the old man 
was led from his apartments, attired in his robes of state, to the great 
council 


H. W. VOL. IX. T 


OUR SOURCES 


The sources of our knowledge of Mesopotamian history have been pretty 
fully discussed in previous chapters. Beyond the classical traditions, our 
sole reliance must be placed upon the monuments. And of these the 
sculptures are by far the most important in their bearings upon the 
civilisation of the people. 


Very little is said, except inferentially, by the written inscriptions, that 
throws any definite light upon the manners and customs of the people. But 
fortunately the Assyrians in particular were much given to pictorial 
})resentation of the scenes of at least certain features of tlieir everyday life ; 
their bas-reliefs, therefore, furnish us with the clearest index as to their life 
customs. The interpretation of these bas-reliefs in this light was first taken 
up in detail by Sir Henry Layard, and his expositions remain to this day the 
most complete and satisfactory. We shall have occasion to turn frequently to 
his pages in the present book, supplementing his accounts with certain 
elabora- 


A 


Uas-kklikf of Eunuch Warriors in Battle (Found at Nimrud) (Layard) 


CHAPTER VI. MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF BABYLONIA- 
ASSYRIA 
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chamber, where he was confronted with his accusers and his judges. The 
bench was composed of the six privy councillors, nine of the decemvirs, 
and a giunta of twenty sages, which had been specially convoked to meet 
the extreme gravity of the occasion. The latter had a deliberative voice 
merely, and no vote. 


The articles of arraignment were no sooner read than Falieri made a candid 
and unreserved confession. He avowed all. He stigmatised himself as the 
worst of criminals, and as one deserving of the highest penalty which it was 
in the power of the laws to inflict. Without further preamble it was then put 
to the vote, whether the accused should suffer death. Five of the privy 
council and the nine decemvirs recorded their suffrages in the affirma- 


Venice from San Gorgio 


tive. It was a majority of fourteen to one. One voice alone, it seemed, asked 
mercy for him who had in the eyes of the aristocracy aggravated the crime 
of treason by fraternising with tradesmen and plebeians. After the delivery 
of the verdict the condemned was led back to the palace. It had been 
ordered that “Marino Falieri, being convicted of conspiring against the 
constitution, should be taken to the head of the grand staircase of St. 
Mark’s, and there, being stripped of the ducal bonnet and the other emblems 
of his dignity, should be decapitated.” The sentence was one which could 
not fail to strike an icy chill into every heart. But it was received by the 
doge with a placid equanimity worthy of the hero of Lucca. The execution 
took place on the following morning at the hour of tierce. Giovanni 
Mocenigo, the senior privy councillor, followed by his five colleagues, the 
decemvirs, the advocates of the commune, and the other great officers of 
state, advanced to meet his serenity, who had been conducted under guard 
from his own apartments to the great council saloon. Forming a circle round 


him, they escorted him to the fatal spot which had been selected for the 
horrid catastrophe. A stupendous concourse of persons of all conditions had 
congregated to witness the spectacle. A gloomy and awful stillness reigned 
throughout the Piazza. The doge, amid a silence in which a whisper or a 
sigh would have been audible, implored the forgiveness of his countrymen, 
and extolled the equity of the doom which he was about to undergo. He was 
then uncrowned and disrobed. A black cap was substituted for the biretta, 
and a cloak of the same colour was cast across his shoulders. At an 
appointed signal he laid his head on the block, and at a single stroke the 
executioner severed it from his body. Immediately after the removal of the 
latter, the doors of St. Mark’s were thrown open, and the crowd entered in 
wild disorder, eager to catch a glimpse of the mutilated corpse, which was 
there exposed to view preparatory to burial (Friday, April 17th, 1355). 
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Thus miserably perished, at the ripe age of seventy-seven, one of the 
greatest soldiers and statesmen whom Venice could boast ; that same Falieri 
who during two and forty years of public services had earned as count of 
Valdemarino a splendid and enviable reputation. Such was the ignominious 
fall of a man whose versatile talents had enabled him to shine in eveiy 
branch of official life, and whose uncontrollable passions brought his white 
hairs before the close of seven months from a throne to a scaffold. Falieri 
had survived most of his early friends, if not his domestic happiness ; it was 
ruled that he should survive his honour also. 


The ducal remains were interred without any mark of pomp at San 
Giovanni e Paolo, behind the monastery, and in the direction of the chapel 
of Santa Maria della Pace ; and from a mixed motive of delicacy and pride 
the Ten directed their secretary to omit all direct allusions in the books of 
their transactions to his sentence and execution. The words, ” Let it not be 
written ” formed the sole clew afforded by the Misti to a great crime and a 
great tragedy. The effigy of Falieri found its place after the sepulture in the 
hall, where the portraits of all his predecessors were hung. It was not till 


twelve years posterior to the event which has been narrated that the Ten, by 
a decree dated the 16th of March, 1367, caused it to be cancelled, and a 
black crape arras to be substituted, surmounted by the words, “Hie est locus 
Marini Faletri decapitati pro criminibus.“1 


Three centuries had passed away, when some labourers digging near the 
spot accidentally exhumed a sarcophagus. The discovery did not at the mo- 
ment attract much curiosity, but the sarcophagus was eventually opened, 
and it was then found to contain a skeleton with the skull placed between 
the knees. This peculiarity was designated to indicate that the person, whose 
spirit was once dwelling in the now uniformed clay, had died by the hand of 
the executioner ; and if any doubt still remained, the half-defaced 
inscription on the urn served to show that the bones of the unhappy Falieri 
were there.* 


Venetian Wars and Conquests 


We have already earlier in this chapter told of the wars between Genoa and 
Venice, culminating in the humiliation of the former at Chioggia. The first 
success of Venice whetted the appetite of her people for further conquests. 
And the queen of maritime cities did not confine her aspirations to the 
scenes of her former victories.’ 


Her anxiety once more to display her banners upon terra firma induced 
Venice to lend her aid to Gian Galeazzo Visconti against the Carraras, under 
the promise of the restitution of Treviso, which she had lost during the war 
of the Chioggia. The bad faith of the lord of Milan would fain have 
defrauded the Venetians of their share of the spoil, had not dread of then- 
power compelled their ally to be reluctantly honest in his spoliation. By 
their friendly demonstrations towards Caterina, the widowed duchess of 
Milan, the Venetians next obtained the cession of Vicenza, Feltre, and 
Belluno ; and Francesco Novello da Carrara, who already counted Vicenza 
as his prey, was ever baffled in his hopes. His son-in-law, the marquis of 
Ferrara, was compelled to declare against him ; and the citizens of Verona, 
worn out by siege and famine, opened their gates to the troops of Venice. 
This important acquisition was followed up by a succession of easy 
victories; the greatest part of the Paduan territory submitted without a 
struggle : and the capital itself, wasted by hunger and the plague, promised 


a speedy surrender. A last desperate sortie was repulsed with terrible 
slaughter ; and treachery 
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opened the gates and admitted the forces of Venice. Carrara and his son 
Francesco Terzo had now no hope save in the clemency of the conquerors. 
They proceeded to Venice, were received with apparent cordiality, and 
immured in a dungeon. In this horrible vault they had the miserable 
satisfaction of embracing a son and brother, Jacopo da Carrara. After 
lingering nearly two months in this region of despair, the father was 
privately strangled in prison ; and on the following day his two sons 
perished in a similar manner. Two brothers of this illustrious family still 
survived ; of these, Ubertino terminated his life by sickness soon after the 
ruin of his house ; and Marsilio expiated a rash attempt to regain Padua by a 
public execution in 1435. Thus by the destruction of the once potent 
families of Scala and Carrara, the tyrant of the Adriatic was predominant in 
Lombardy, and invested with a splendid territory, including Padua, Verona, 
and Vicenza. Fifteen years afterwards Friuli was wrested from the patriarch 
of Aquileia. 9 


An illustrious fugitive, Francesco Carmagnola, who arrived about this time 
at Venice, accomplished what Florence had nearly failed in, by discovering 
to the Venetians the project of the duke of Milan to subjugate them. 
Francesco Carmagnola had, by the victories he had gained, the glory he had 
acquired, and the influence he obtained over the soldiers, excited the 
jealousy, instead of the gratitude, of Filippo Maria, who disgraced him, and 
deprived him of his employment, without assigning any reason. 
Carmagnola returned to court, but could not even obtain an interview with 
his master. He retired to his native country, Piedmont ; his wife and children 
were arrested, and his goods confiscated. He arrived at last, by Germany, at 
Venice ; soon afterwards some emissaries of the duke of Milan were 
arrested for an attempt to poison him. The doge, Francesco Foscari, wishing 


to give lustre to his reign by conquest, persuaded the senate of Venice to 
oppose the increasing ambition of the duke of Milan J 


Francesco Carmagnola was amongst the first soldiers, if not the first captain 
of Italy, and well acquainted with all the troops, plans, secrets, and 
resources of Visconti, for his talents had recovered the duchy and he had 
long been that prince’s chief favourite and counsellor. Seeing Guido Torelli 
and others preferred before him, his enemies more heeded, and himself 
deprived of the Genoese government, he retired from court, but having 
secret notice, whether true or false, that Filippo intended to poison him, 
now fled to Venice and proved his sincerity, of which that government 
doubted, by this explanation. Fie also discovered many of Visconti’s secrets 
and his designs against Venice after the fall of Florence, most of which 
seem to have been corroborated by confidential letters of Visconti unfairly 
made use of by the Florentine government and sent to Ridolfi for that 
purpose. 


A gentleman named Perino Turlo, who enjoyed the favour and confidence 
of Philip, was taken in an attack on Faenza, and being carried prisoner to 
Florence, there received his liberty accompanied by great attentions and 
flattery, and was finally dismissed (after declaring his belief that Philip 
wished the friendship of Florence) with an earnest entreaty to make peace 
between them. This was a scheme to ascertain Visconti’s real designs on 
Venice, in order to facilitate the pending negotiations with that state ; but 
Perino soon returned with various propositions of peace which Philip, he 
said, most earnestly desired, and as a proof of his sincerity produced a 
carte-blanche besides several letters which the seigniory instantly 
despatched to Venice because they contained matter of infinite danger to 
that republic. Lorenzo Ridolfi lost no time in showing them, and the 
Venetians, seeing the liberal offers 
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therein made to Florence, the bold confidence of the Florentine ambassador 
in urging the league, the important communications and promises of 
Carmagnola, and the temptation of conquering Brescia which that captain 
had promised, determined to accept the alliance, and a treaty was completed 
early in 1426. 


This league with Florence was to endure for ten years with conditions 
extremely favourable to Venice whose real sources of strength still lay in 
commerce, and whose geographical position gave her considerable 
advantages in treating with Florence, to whom her co-operation both in 
force and situation was of the last importance in a Lombard war. The 
Venetian territory in that province from its recent acquisition had not yet 
become an integral portion of her national strength ; it was but a lucky 
addition to an already consolidated power — a power still rising, 
absorptive, and hitherto unweakened by expansion, which therefore might 
be again lost without much dismay, because no national interests had as yet 
taken root or identified themselves in any way with those provinces. But for 
Florence war with Milan was ever a matter of vitality, and especially after 
so many disasters ; wherefore she eagerly consented to any conditions, and 
peace, truce, and war were now equally submitted to the fiat of that cunning 
and unbending aristocracy. Venice also made some jealous terms about the 
Alexandrian trade, was moreover to have every conquest that might be 
achieved in Lombardy, and Florence all those in Romagna and Tuscany not 
already belonging to the church. Sixteen thousand cavalry and eight 
thousand infantry were to constitute the minimum of the combined force, 
and strong armaments of galleys on the Main and flotillas on the Po were to 
act vigorously against Genoa and every other tangible point of Visconti’s 
territory. Pope Martin refused to join, but Siena followed Florence. Niccolo, 
marquis of Ferrara, accepted the command of the Florentines, and united 
with the league for the promised acquisition of Lugo and Parma if 
conquered. Amadeus, duke of Savoy, for his own especial objects, the lord 
of Mantua, and other Lombard seigniors all signed it, and Francesco, Count 
Carmagnola, was appointed generalissimo. 


The Venetians alone brought into the field 8830 horse and 8000 foot, the 
Florentines 6110 of the former and 6000 of the latter at an expense of 4 and 
3 florins a month respectively for every soldier of each arm. To oppose 


them Filippo had 8550 horse and 8000 foot, his whole revenue amounting 
to 54,000 florins monthly. Other authors, and among them Cagnola, make 
the allied armies amount to much larger numbers and by the testimony of 
all there were full 70,000 of both hosts at Casa al Secco ; but Cambi gives 
the name and following of each particular leader; those of Sforza, Piccinino, 
Pergola, and Tolentino being by far the most numerous of the private 
condottieri and equal to any of the sovereign princes. 


War then commenced and Filippo withdrew his troops from Romagna ; 
Carmagnola in performance of his promise marched directly on Brescia ; by 
means of a secret understanding with the Avogadori family and other 
Gueifs all inhabiting one particular quarter of the city and all hating 
Visconti, he easily excited a revolt, and on the 17th of March, 1426, made 
such a lodgment there as immediately enabled him to lay close siege to the 
rest of the town. Brescia, orte of the chief cities and most celebrated 
manufactory of arms in Italy, was then divided into three distinct fortified 
districts, each commanded by its citadel ; and besides them a strong 
elevated castle which overlooked the whole. 


At first Carmagnola was only master of the ground he stood on, but the 
battle soon began with all the fury of an assault and all the bitterness of civil 
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war until Francesco Sforza, who defended it, was forced to yield and the 
allies completed their lodgment. As this news spread to Milan and Florence, 
the whole force of war concentrated round Brescia ; Arezzo and Romagna 
were soon Cleared of troops, and reinforcements poured in from every 
quarter. One continued scene of war and blood, of fire, rape, and robbery 
attracted the attention of all Italy for eight successive months ; so that, to 
use the words of Cavalcanti, ” never was any tavern so deluged with water 
as this unfortunate city was with blood.” A ditch encompassed it so closely 
without that no succours could enter to mitigate the general suffering ; 
within, nothing was heard but shrieks, weeping, and lamentation mingled 


with the shouts of struggling warriors and the clang of arms ; witha 
masterly hand, almost incredible perseverance, and in face of the whole 
Milanese army led by the greatest captains of the day, did Carmagnola in a 
few months subdue the three citadels successively, and finally, aided by the 
Ghibellines themselves, in November, 1426, that almost impregnable castle, 
the last stronghold of Visconti, submitted to his arms. A well-directed 
artillery, which under the name of bombarde was now becoming common 
in sieges, materially assisted him, and the castle at the moment of its 
surrender is described as exhibiting the appearance of a porcupine from the 
innumerable arrows that covered its walls, all fixed in the seams of mortar ; 
a fact that does more honour to the zeal than the training of Italian archers 
and crossbowmen. Thus fell Brescia, as much to the shame of the Milanese 
commanders as to the glory of Carmagnola, for its capture was admired as 
one of the greatest military exploits of that age and added a noble territory 
to the Venetian Republic. 


Pope Martin, who in consequence of his alliance with Filippo had from that 
prince’s necessities recovered not only the papal cities in Romagna but 
others that never had legally belonged to the church, at last bethought 
himself of reconciling the belligerent states ; and through his exertions and 
Filippo’s difficulties a general peace was signed at Venice on the 30th of 
December, 


1426, by which Savoy retained possession of all her conquests on the 
Milanese state ; Brescia and its territory remained to Venice ; all places 
captured from Florence were restored and her merchants relieved by 
Filippo, as lord of Genoa, from the obligation hitherto imposed on them of 
embarking their English and French goods in Genoese bottoms. Milan was 
once more bound not to intermeddle with the affairs of Bologna, Romagna, 
Tuscany, or any state between that city and Rome, while Florence 
subscribed to the same conditions as regarded Bologna and that part of 
Romagna not subject to her sway. 


To the great satisfaction of Florence this treaty was proclaimed early in 


1427. She had up to the 9th of November with little or no advantage 
expended 2,500,000 florins, and her ordinary war expenses were estimated 
at about 70,000 a month. Upon this Giovanni Morelli, acotemporary 


historian, exclaims : ” Make war, promote war, nourish those who foment 
war ; Florence has never been free from war, and never will until the heads 
of four leading citizens are annually chopped off upon the scaffold.” So true 
was it, as it would appear, if any credit may be given to cotemporary writers 
though influenced by the prevalent spirit of faction, that private gain was 
the great aliment of foreign and domestic war in Florence. 


But the ink was scarcely dry on the treaty when Filippo, either repenting of 
what he had done or pursuing his secret intentions, with the certainty of 
forever losing Brescia if he executed the treaty, invited Carmagnola in per- 
son to take possession of Chiari, a fortified town forming a strong outwork 
to that city on the road to Milan. Niccolo Tolentino, suspecting treachery, 
dissuaded his general from doing so notwithstanding orders from the Vene- 
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tian seigniory, and his counsel was soon justified by information that the 
detachment sent on this duty was surrounded and cut to pieces within the 
walls. Visconti followed up this by the equipment of a large flotilla on the 
Po, the augmentation of his army with disbanded soldiers from the allies, 
and a sudden renewal of hostilities. The astonished league almost 
immediately took the field with what troops remained, the general having 
orders to make fierce war while a strong armament was preparing to meet 
the enemy afloat and attack all vulnerable points on the left bank of the Po. 


The first encounter was at Gottolengo. Carmagnola had assembled his 
military cars (which in those days were an indispensable portion of all 
armies for the rapid movements of infantry), and filling them with 
crossbow- men attempted to surprise the enemy. The Milanese, however, 
were too experienced for this and mustering their whole force attacked him 
unexpectedly while in some confusion on his march, and nearly defeated 
the whole army ; Carmagnola, however, rallied his people, and after 
restoring order began an obstinate contest. 


The heat was excessive, the dust intolerable, the visors of helmets, the eyes 
and nostrils of the combatants were all choked up so that respiration 
became almost impossible. The Milanese were supplied with wine and 
water by the female peasantry, but such was the dust and obscurity that 
friend and foe seemed alike unknown and many of the allies received 
refreshment even from the hands of their enemies. Numbers fell from their 
horses overpowered by heat and dust ; the plain was strewed with lances, 
shields, and wounded men; horses were galloping wildly about the field, 
some with saddles, some without ; others had them turned under their 
bellies, and many men threw off all their armour to escape suffocation. 
Piccinino was conspicuous beyond the rest in knightly daring, and his 
lance’s point was felt throughout the throng ; for this battle excepting 
amongst the infantry seems to have been a confused mass of single 
combats, more like the melSe of a tournament than a scientific fight of 
disciplined soldiers ; but the footmen, in firm well-ordered battalions, with 
lowered spears, charged and withstood the charges of the men-at-arms, 
killing both them and their horses. When the struggle had lasted some hours 
and the allies were ready to give way, the marquis of Mantua, hitherto 
deceived by false reports from a cowardly fugitive, came suddenly up with 
his followers and dashing forward saved all the cavalry and restored the 
day. The retreat was simultaneously sounded on both sides ; each host had 
been three times broken, all but the infantry, who seem by their discipline to 
have preserved the rest. 


The ducal forces throughout these two campaigns were smaller in numbers 
than the allies, but better soldiers and with a greater number of more able 
commanders ; yet they were unsuccessful for want of a common chief, 
while Carmagnola was implicitly obeyed, and all his advantages were 
gained by bringing superior numbers against the weakest points of the 
enemy. To remedy this, Visconti appointed young Carlo Malatesta of Pesaro 
as his captain-general ; a youth of no experience, but whose high rank and 
family reputation were likely to restrain the continual bickering of the 
chiefs. 


Victories of Carmagnola 


AVAR METHODS 


The horseman lifteth up both the bright sword and the glittering spear : and 
there is a multitude of slain, and a great number of carcases; and there is 
none end of their corpses; they stumble upon their corpses. — Nahum iii. 3. 


In following the political fortunes of Babylonia and Assyria we have 
necessarily caught glimpses from time to time of the conditions of 
civilisation which form everywhere the background of the picture. But it is 
desirable to view some phases of this civilisation more in detail, and an 
attempt will be made in the present book to summarise these conditions as a 
whole, and to elaborate certain details in reference to the more interesting or 
more important themes. Such an attempt within the spacial limits 
necessarily imposed cannot hope to be altogether satisfactory. In particular 
it must be borne in mind that we are dealing, or attempting to deal, with a 
period of time not loss than three thousand years in extent, even if we 
consider only the mini-nnim epoch covered by a tolerabl}’ sure chronology. 


It is obvious that in such a sweep of time numerous changes must take place 
in the manners and customs of the people, and multiform alterations must 
be developed in the various phases of civilisation. This would necessarily 
be true even if the history of a single people were involved. But, in point of 
fiict, as we have seen, we have here to do with four tolerably distinct 
peoples — the Sumerians, the Babylonians, the Assyrians, and the 
Chaldeans. To attempt a brief exposition of the varied civilisations of these 
four peoples (luring a period of several millenniums within brief bounds, 
Avould clearly be a presumptuous task were full details accessible as to all 
the periods involved. But we have already seen that such details are not 
accessible. Meagre details have eome down to us from the Sumerians, and 
only less meagre ones from the old Babylonians; and the reminiscences of 
the Chaldeans, notwithstanding their later period in history, are but slightly 
less vague. It is the Assyrians that must be looked to chiefly for data that 
can afford us, at best, 


460 


Meanwhile Carmagnola, angry at the somewhat disgraceful affair of 
Gottolengo, conceived the idea of surprising Cremona — a thoroughly 
Guelfic city and disaffected to every Ghibelline authority ; with this view he 
took up a strong position at Sommo close to the town, entrenched and 
fortified his 
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camp with a thousand war-cars as was his custom, and trusted to those 
within the city for ultimate success. Filippo, for the above reasons, became 
alarmed ; wherefore, assembling a large force and instantly embarking on 
the Po, he at once occupied and saved Cremona. A council of war was of 
opinion that the enemy should be attacked because Cremona secured their 
own Safety in case of defeat, and a victory would almost insure the fall of 
Mantua. To protect that place the army was encamped in an open space 
about half a mile wide, contained between the city walls and the 
surrounding ditch, called Le Cerchie di Cremona, the defence of which 
involved that of the city itself ; but as the circuit was large, a continual 
stream of armed peasantry came pouring in at their prince’s call, ranged 
under various flags and banners and augmenting the aggregate of both 
armies to full seventy thousand combatants. The allies were superior in the 
number of regular troops, the Milanese in experience and discipline, and 
held themselves fully equal to their antagonists independent of the 
peasantry ; these, however, in the unsettled state of that time and country 
well knew how to handle their weapons though despised by the condottieri, 
who represented them to Filippo as useful to fill up ditches and as 
convenient marks for exhausting the adverse missiles and sparing the 
regular troops; however, their vast numbers would, it was said, excite fear, 
“the true harbinger of defeat.” 


Battle being resolved on, a corps of light -armed troops was sent forward to 
begin, but these were quickly driven in on the main body by Taliano Fur- 
lano, one of the adverse chiefs who, seeing the Milanese cavalry already 
formed and the whole country as far as the eye could reach covered with 


banners, instantly turned to give the alarm. Carmagnola was soon in his 
saddle and personally directing the defence of a narrow pass protected by a 
broad and deep ditch, which the enemy would be compelled to win ere his 
main body could be attacked. This was quickly lined with veteran soldiers 
and the road within it flanked by a body of eight thousand infantry armed 
with the spear and crossbow, and posted in an almost impenetrable thicket 
closely bordering on the public way. This pass was called La Casa-al-Secco, 
and Agnolo della Pergola first appeared before it with his followers, 
supported by a crowd of peasantry ; the ditch was deep, broad, and well 
defended, and an increasing shower of arrows galled his people so sorely 
that he at once resolved to use the rural bands as a means of filling it. 
Driving the peasant multitude forward, he ordered the regular troops to put 
every luckless clown to death who turned his face from the enemy ; so that 
these wretches with the spear at their back and the crossbow in front fell 
like grass under the scythe of the husbandman. But they were more useful 
in death ; by Agnolo’s command both killed and wounded, all who fell, 
were rolled promiscuously into this universal grave, covered up with mould 
and buried all together. 


Here were to be seen distracted fathers with unsteady hand shovelling clods 
upon the bodies of dead and wounded sons ; sons heaping earth on their 
fathers’ heads ; brothers covering the bloody remains of brothers ; uncles, 
nephews ; nephews, uncles — all clotted in this horrid compost ! If the 
wretches turned, a friend’s lance or dart went instantly through their bodies 
; if they stood, an enemy’s shaft or javelin no less sharply pierced them ; 
alive, they filled the pit with sons and brothers, dead or wounded, with 
themselves ! They worked and died by thousands ; even the very soldiers 
that opposed them at last took pity and aimed their weapons only at armed 
men. ” And as a reward for this,” exclaims Cavalcanti, ” God lent us 
strength and courage.” Nevertheless, so many were thus cruelly sacrificed 
that the moat 
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was soon filled to the utmost level of its banks with earth and flesh and 
human blood, and then the knights giving spurs to their steeds dashed 
proudly over this infernal causeway ! It was now that the fight commenced: 
fresh squadrons poured in on every side and all rushed madly to the combat, 
for on this bloody spot the day was to be decided. “Here,” says Cavalcanti, 
“began the fierce and mortal struggle ; here every knight led up his 
followers and did noble deeds of arms ; here were the shivered lances flying 
to pieces in the air, cavaliers lifeless on the ground and all the field 
bestrewed with dead and dying ! Here too was seen young Carlo Malatesta, 
himself and courser cased complete in mail, and a golden mantle streaming 
from his shoulders ! Whoever has not seen him has not seen the pride of 
armies ! Here was store of blood, and lack of joy and fear and doubt hung 
hard on every mind ! Nothing was heard but the clang of arms, the shock of 
lances, the tempest of cavalry, and the groans and cries and shouts of either 
host ! The sun was flaming, the suffering dreadful, the thirst intolerable ; 
everything seemed to burn, all conspired against the wish of men, but the 
Cremonese women brought refreshments to our enemies.” 


The whole battle appears to have been concentrated in this pass, so that 
numbers made but little difference on either side ; nevertheless the Milanese 
chivalry were severely handled by the veterans in the wood, who kept up a 
continual discharge of arrows on horse and man from the moment the ditch 
was passed, or else ran in with their lances and speared them. As many died 
from exhaustion and suffocation as from blows, for the battle was fought 
early in July and lasted from two hours after sunrise until evening ; others it 
is said expired from the stench of carnage rapidly corrupted by excessive 
heat. Carmagnola, forced by circumstances into the thickest fight, was 
unhorsed, and a hard conflict between those who tried to save and those 
who wished to take him prisoner soon concentrated all the knightly prowess 
of both armies round his person ; he was remounted, and dust and confusion 
saved him more than once, as they did Niccolo Piccinino, besides other 
leaders on both sides, from being recognised and captured. The squadrons 
charged and recharged in dust and darkness ; no standards could be seen ; 
the voice alone revealed a friend ; and when a retreat was sounded whole 
troops of cavalry ranged themselves under adverse banners in total 
ignorance of their own position. One attack was made by a strong 
detachment upon the baggage and for a while placed the allies in great 


danger ; but being finally repulsed with the loss of five hundred prisoners a 
retreat was sounded ; the captives were equal, yet the victory of Casa-al- 
Secco was fairly claimed by Carmagnola. 


Filippo previous to this battle had endeavoured to balance his ill success by 
a naval victory ; the Venetian armament on the Po had been extremely 
active, and to check it he placed a strong squadron under the orders of 
Pacino Eustachio of Pavia with instructions to lose no time in bringing the 
enemy to action. The latter, commanded by Francesco Bembo, did not shun 
the encounter, which took place near Brescello; but losing three galleons in 
the commencement, Bembo, doubtful of consequences, with that rapid and 
bold decision that marks a superior mind, suddenly discontinued the contest 
and withdrawing all the crossbowmen from his remaining galleons manned 
them with the crews of others armed only with spears, swords, spontoons, 
battle-axes, and short arms of every description. These he placed in the van, 
while the galleons thus emptied were manned with crossbowmen alone and 
stationed close in the rear of his first line, with rigid orders under the 
penalty of death to kill either himself or any other man that should turn 
from the enemy. He then renewed the attack. 
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With the Milanese in front, in their rear the levelled crossbows ready to 
shoot into the first vessel that gave way, and themselves armed only with 
short weapons, the Venetian sailors were compelled either to fight hand to 
hand with their enemies or be transfixed without resistance by their own or 
adverse missiles. The Lombards were thus rendered the less formidable of 
the two, and the closer the fight the more safety, because free from the 
arrows of either squadron ; thus excited the galleons were resolutely run 
alongside those of the enemy and lashed there, and the battle became more 
fierce and obstinate ; the Venetian mariners, chiefly Greeks and Slavonians, 
are described as displaying all the courage, sagacity, and savage fury of 
those nations. 


The scene was appalling ; no room for tactics, no hope in flight ; man 
encountered man with the eye and hand of death ; the struggle was 
personal, unrelenting, resolute ; a struggle for existence, not for victory ; the 
Venetians, pressed by a double clanger, had no other hope; the Greeks of 
Crete and Negropont with the Slavonian crews performed such deeds as 
have been rarely equalled and never yet surpassed. Springing with the force 
of tigers on their prey it many times happened that when the Italian spear 
had pierced a Slavonian body the wounded man would seize and draw 
himself forward on the slippery staff until he grappled his enemy, and then 
both rolled struggling into the stream below. Again, two running each other 
through at the same moment and sternly following up their thrust would 
close and wrestle as long as life endured, or fall while yet writhing into the 
bloody Po ; for that great stream, full and broad and ample as it was, 
became strongly crimsoned. Pacino at last gave way, and with a few as yet 
ungrappled galleys made good his flight, but left fourteen captured vessels 
in the hands of Venice. 


After the battle of Casa-al-Secco Carmagnola, who as Cavalcanti asserts 
was now at the head of fifty thousand fighting men, laid siege to Casalmag- 
giore on the Po and recaptured Bina which Sforza had surprised ; he then 
reduced the former and both armies cautiously manoeuvred, narrowly 
watching each other’s motions until the beginning of October, when the 
allies were besieging Pompeiano, a town situated about six miles from 
Brescia on the high-road to Crema. While Malatesta was absent with 
Filippo, the Milanese captains had so placed their army as to impede the 
enemy’s progress without risking a general engagement, but when Carlo 
returned he posted himself between Macalo (now Maclodio) and the allies, 
with an intention to succour the besieged. The two camps only four miles 
asunder were separated by what then was an extensive swamp, now a fertile 
plain; what was then fetid black and stagnant pools full of reeds and thorns, 
and swarming with snakes and every loathsome reptile, now abounding in 
corn and vines and mulberries. The high-road from Orci Novi on the Oglio 
to Pompeiano and Brescia ran like a causeway through this waste and 
passed by a wooden bridge over a channel of deep water that connected the 
opposite marshes. Adjoining the swamp 
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and bridge one side of the road was flanked by an extensive wood, so thick 
and wild and full of savage beasts that both men and domestic cattle 
shunned it. Just at the bridge-head the road entered a sort of enclosed space 
or basin of solid earth in the midst of the marshes, a sort of trap from which 
no army once entered and cut off from the bridge could hope to escape 
except by the destruction of a superior enemy. 


Niccolo Tolentino, a leader of great influence, having examined this 
ground, advised Carmagnola to occupy the position while he and his friend 
Bernardino with a strong division of the army concealed themselves in the 
wood on the other side of the bridge and awaited Carlo’s advance, who it 
was supposed would run headlong into the trap. This suggestion was 
followed ; the ambuscade was posted in the wood that night, and the other 
troops were under arms at daylight. Carlo Malatesta on the other hand, 
whether for the reasons mentioned by Corio or a wilful determination to 
fight, was on his march by dawn of day ; he soon crossed the bridge and 
entered the trap with loud shouts of ” Viva il Duea! Viva UDuca!‘n 
Carmagnola had marshalled his army in the shape of a crescent and slowly 
retired before him, but still deepening his centre as if fearful of the 
encounter. When he heard that all had entered, he exclaimed, ” They are 
caught,” and from a rising ground shortly addressed his people before the 
battle. 


The instant that the enemy’s rear was well over the bridge and engaged with 
their antagonists, Bernardino darted like lightning from the wood and seized 
it at the head of a thousand horse ; he was rapidly followed by Tolentino 
with a much larger force, but leaving the latter to defend the bridge he 
snatched up a heavy and well pointed lance, and with two hundred men-at- 
arms dashed deep into the Milanese rear with loud cries and great 
confusion. The two horns of the crescent then rapidly closed in ; 


Carmagnola charged in front ; the crossbows played unceasingly from every 
thicket ; ” San Marco” ” Duca,” and ” Marzocco ” resounded through the 
field. ” The shouts of men, the neighing of horses, the shock of lances, the 
tempest of swords was so great,” says Cavalcanti, ” that the loudest thunder 
might have rolled above unheeded. The wild beasts fled in terror through 
the woods and in these infernal swamps many swarms of serpents were 
seen rustling through the reeds at the unwonted uproar ! O reader, think 
how cruel must have been this conflict when so many animals, enemies to 
our nature, fled in so wild affright ! All was terror and distraction ; Niccolo 
held steadily to the bridge ; many were driven into the marshes or dragged 
by their stirrups through them ; the flights of arrows were sometimes so 
dense as to obscure the sun, and this deadly archery did infinite mischief ; 
the air itself seemed changed and terrified, and this great multitude was full 
of groaning, blood, and death ! ” Every hope of victory at length vanished 
and the Milanese broke, surrendered, and fled in all directions. Carlo 
Malatesta and eight thousand prisoners laid down their arms, but, strange to 
say, almost all were then or subsequently permitted to escape by 
Carmagnola ; and this first sowed the seeds of Venetian jealousy. 


Guido Torelli, Piccinino, and Francesco Sforza escaped, and by the next 
morning all but four hundred prisoners had obtained their liberty ; this 
produced strong remonstrances from the Venetian commissaries, upon 
which Carmagnola sent for the remaining captives and said to them, kw 
Since my soldiers have given your comrades their liberty I will not be 
behind them in generosity; depart, you also are free.” This battle was the 
climax of Carmagnola’s glory : whether he was unwilling to reduce his old 
patron too low. or was secretly influenced by the desire of peace and the 
recovery of his wife 
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seems uncertain ; but his subsequent efforts were insignificant. There is no 
doubt, says Poggio, that he could that day have destroyed Filippo, if he had 


retained the prisoners who were the flower of that prince’s army ; but 
according to the custom of modern soldiers they remained as lookers-on, 
intent only on dividing the booty, and let the men-at-arms go free. 


None of this was lost on the Venetians ; but not a reproach was heard, not a 
sentence uttered, no sign of displeasure reached his ear ; he could still be 
useful, was adding bit by bit to their conquests, and as yet in too formidable 
a position to be struck ; on the contrary, as was their usual custom when 
meditating the sacrifice of a victim, more deference was shown him, more 
respect paid him ; but he was not forgotten. 


Death of Frescobaldi ; the War Ended and Renewed 


The liberated army of Milan was soon remounted, equipped, and in the field 
; for most of these battles involved the waste of more money than blood, as 
dead men paid no ransoms ; and Visconti had ample resources. He 
nevertheless became alarmed at his actual position, and sought new strength 
by rousing the emperor Sigismund against Venice, by marrying his daughter 
Maria to the duke of Savoy, and by stirring up the poor remnants of the 
Carrara and La Scala families to agitate Padua and Verona. He met these 
difficulties with an able head and a bold countenance, but was in fact a 
strange character and differing according to cotemporary writers from all 
other men. No stability, no confidence, no belief, no firmness of purpose ; 
mutable as the wind, no regard to promises, unsteady in his friendships, and 
prone to sudden antipathies against those who were apparently his dearest 
friends ; cunning, sagacious, vain of his own judgment, despising that of 
others ; whimsically pacific and warlike by turns ; fond of a solitary life, he 
was rarely visible but governed through his ministers and temporary 
favourites, and thence no doubt proceeded many of his worst misfortunes. 


A slight check before Genoa, more important from the heroic death of 
Tommaso Frescobaldi than from any other injury, in some degree damped 
the joy of Florence for this recent victory. Frescobaldi had distinguished 
himself as Florentine commissary in the Aretine district by an able and 
vigorous conduct under very trying difficulties and a total neglect of him by 
the government ; nevertheless he perseveringly withstood the Milanese 
forces until the siege of Brescia relieved him. Indignant at this treatment he 
personally and boldly reproached the Ten of War with their conduct, and in 


no measured terms. Niccolo d’ Uzzano tried to soothe him and was 
respectfully heard ; but Vieri Guadagni so impatiently rated him as to be 
told by Tommaso that nothing but his high official dignity was a protection 
from personal chastisement. Niccolo, who fully appreciated the worth of 
Frescobaldi, reproved Vieri for his intemperance, and that citizen was soon 
after sent as commissary to conduct the war against Genoa, where, for a 
while, his vigour and ability were no less conspicuous than before. At last 
Fregoso and the Florentines were defeated in an attempt to enter Genoa ; 
and Tommaso, who fought to the last, after all were routed was wounded 
and made prisoner. The governor, a stern and cruel man, promised him life, 
liberty, and reward if he would divulge his government’s secrets and say 
who within the city of Genoa were in league with Campo Fregoso, but the 
alternative of death and torture if he refused. To this Frescobaldi firmly 
answered : ” Obizzino, if for my silence on the subject of state 
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secrets thou wilt put me to death, abandon all hope of knowing those things 
that duty to my country and constancy of purpose, even did I know them, 
would prevent my revealing ; and, as I have no hope of mercy from thee, so 
thou needst not expect any disclosures from me, for even if I were informed 
I would not tell thee.” He was instantly put to the torture, his wounds broke 
out afresh in the agony, but he died without uttering a syllable. A noble 
example for his living descendants ! 


Florence now wished earnestly for peace because she could no longer 
expect to gain anything by war, and a continually augmenting expense was 
exhausting her resources ; the more equal action of the Catasto promoted 
this wish because the rich and great now bore the principal burden. They 
again argued, and rightly too, that if war continued, Filippo must lose his 
state, which Venice, not Florence, would gain by the very conditions of the 
league, and thence with augmented power become more formidable than 
Visconti himself, for there would then be none but Florence to oppose her. 
Naples, ruled by a weak, licentious woman, was distracted ; the pontiff 


would not move ; the emperor would be shut out by Venice, who held the 
keys of Italy, and France was far too distant ; better, it was once more 
repeated, to have an unenduring enemy than an everlasting and powerful 
neighbour. Venice had now acquired a taste for Italian conquest, and the 
petty acquisitions of Carmagnola were still adding to her territory ; but her 
suspicions were awake and she finally consented to treat, while Visconti 
was really anxious for peace in consequence of his recent overthrow. The 
sincerity of all parties soon produced its effects and the cardinal of Santa 
Croce at last restored tranquillity by accomplishing the signature of a treaty 
at Ferrara about the middle of April, 1428, after nearly five years of 
constant hostilities. The cost of this long and ruinous war, according to 
Cavalcanti, amounted to 3,500,000 florins— according to Macchiavelli, 
3,050,000. 


The Florentines gained nothing by it but a heavy debt and the institution of 
the Catasto ; the Venetians, in addition to Brescia, gained part of the 
Cremonese state with Bergamo and its territory as far as the Adda, which 
now became their western boundary. Thus, says Cavalcanti, by the 
operation of wicked citizens our people were loaded with poverty, the 
Venetians with riches and territory ; and pride and covetousness was the 
cause of all. 


But the peace was not for long. The Florentines attacked Lucca ; Piccinino 
came to its aid, and the general war recommenced. No less than fourteen 
towns revolted in favour of Piccinino during one night, all sending their 
keys, and generally imprisoning the Florentine authorities ; yet amidst the 
sharp oppression and barbarity of the time, it is refreshing to find that some 
of the latter were spared in consequence of their just government, and, with 
their families, carried safe across the frontier by the revolted people; but 
such exceptions only prove the general rigour of Florentine sway. 


In this state of things Micheletto Attendolo of Cotignolo, a nephew of 
Sforza, was made captain of the Florentine army, to which some spirit was 
soon after restored by an advantage gained at Colle against Count Alberigo 
da Barbiano, Piccinino’s successor by Bernardino degli Ubaldini and also 
by the gallant behaviour of Ramondo Mannelli and Papi Tedaldi, which cast 
still greater credit on the Florentine arms. Stung with a late defeat on the 
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general plan of a battle, as in some Egyptian bas-reliefs, yet from the order 
in whicli the soldiers are drawn up before the castle walls, and from the 
phalanx which they tlien appear to form, it seems highly probable that 
similar means were ado})ted to resist the assaults of the enemy in the open 
field. 


The king himself, attended by his vizier, his euinichs, and principal officers 
of state, was j)resent in battle, and not only commanded, but took an active 
part in the affray. Even [the traditional] Sardanapalus, when called upon to 
place himself at the head of his armies to meet tlie invading [traditional] 
JMedes, showed a courage equal to the occasion, and repulsed his enemies. 
Like the Persian monarchs who succeeded him in the dominion of Asia, the 
Assyrian king was accompanied to the war, however distant his seat miglit 
be, by his wives, his concubines, and his children, and by an enormous 
retinue of servants. Even his nobles were similarly attended. Their couches 
were of gold and silver, and the hangings of the richest materials. Vessels of 
the same precious metals were used at their tables; their tents were made of 
the most costly stuffs, and were even adorned with precious stones. The 
canopy or tent of Ilolofernes was of purple, gold, and emeralds and precious 
stones ; and every man had gold and silver (vessels) out of the king’s house. 
(Judith ii. 18.) This book contains an interesting account of the luxurious 
manner of living of the great Assyrian warriors, confirming what has been 
said in the text, and showing that the Persians were, in this respect, as 
almost in every other, imitators of the Assyrians. Herodotus (Lib. IX., c. 82 
and 83) describes the equipage, furnished with gold and silver, and with 
various coloured hangings, and the gold and silver couches and tables, 
found in the tents of Mardonius after tlie defeat of the Persian army. They 
had been left by Xerxes when he fled from Greece. They were also 
accompanied by musicians, who are represented in the sculptures as 
walking before the warriors, on their triumphant return from battle. 


The army was followed by a crowd of sutlers, servants, and grooms ; who, 
whilst adding to its bulk, acted as an impediment upon its movements, and 
carried ruin and desolation into the countries through which it passed. As 


Po, where they were completely routed by a Genoese admiral, the Venetians 
sent a squadron to the Tuscan coast and Riviera of Genoa to revenge this 
injury ; they however seem to have been shy of coming to a general 
engagement until the Florentines, tired of such harassing inactivity, fitted 
out two galleys under the above officers and either forced or shamed them 
into an attack on 
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the Genoese squadron. Principally by their own daring courage the latter 
were completely beaten near Portofino, and their admiral Francesco Spinola 
and eight galleys captured. But long ere this Niccolo Piccinino had ridden 
triumphant over most of the Florentine territory, capturing or destroying 
town after town from Pontremoli to the gates of Arezzo, which would also 
have fallen had he not unaccountably stopped to besiege the little fortress of 
Gargonza on his march. This unchecked career of victory riveted his favour 


with Filippo Visconti, while it raised the jealousy of Niccolo Tolentino, who 
was fed by that prince on promises alone ; wherefore the latter quitted 
Milan in disgust and engaged with the Florentines, who lent him to the 
pontiff with two thousand followers, and the consequence of this defection 
was Piccinino’s recall to defend Lombardy now threatened by the league. 
Pope Martin V’s decease in February, 1431, brought joy to Florence which 
during all his reign he had never ceased to hate, and the election of Gabriel 
Condelmieri, cardinal of Siena and a Venetian, who assumed the pontificate 
as Eugenius IV, was scarcely less satisfactory. His first measure was an 
attempt to restore tranquillity; but this was done with so decided a leaning 
towards Florence as to disgust the Sienese, Visconti, and all her numerous 
enemies. 


War therefore became certain, and the league between Florence and Venice 
was more closely riveted ; but Siena, in concert with Genoa, both of whom 
had long been favouring Lucca and were encouraged by Piccinino, soon 
broke into open war; she commenced hostilities under Visconti’s general 


Alberigo, and by means of Genoa seduced the seignior of Piombino, a 
recent ward of the Florentines, to take up arms against them. 


The incursions of these neighbours in Val d? Ambra increased Florentine 
difficulties, and an attempt was made to engage Francesco Sforza ; but true 
to his own interest he was bought off by the promise of Visconti’s infant 
daughter Bianca in marriage. 


To cope with him and Piccinino, Carmagnola, notwithstanding his strange 
conduct in the late war, was again placed at the head of the Venetian armies, 
and he advanced into the Cremonese state, but was defeated with great loss 
in a most terrible and bloody battle by Sforza on the 6th of June, 1431, at 
Soncino on the banks of the river Po. 


A Magistrate of Florence 


Tlie Great Naval Battle on the Po 


A flotilla consisting of one hundred vessels of all descriptions was equipped 
on the Po, and, under Niccolo Trevigiano, moved straight on Cremona ; 
Visconti had also prepared his squadron under the command of the Genoese 
admiral Grimaldi, or, as some say, Pacino Eustachio of Pavia, who had 
formerly suffered a defeat — probably both were employed; but Venice was 
too quick, and excelled the Milanese fleet in numbers, size, 
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and equipment, so that for some time they had command of the river. The 
hostile armaments ultimately met at Bina, near Cremona, and fought until 
night parted them, with the loss of seven Milanese galleys. Sforza and 
Piccinino, who had manned the squadron from their troops and feared an 


attack from Carmagnola during the next day’s fight, deceived the Venetian 
general by means of some pretended deserters who reported that they were 
preparing to attack him in the heat of the naval battle. Whether Carmagnola 
were really deceived, or, as the Venetians thought, had come unwillingly to 
war, is still unsettled ; but he acted as if he were, and not only remained 
under arms all day but refused any succour to the admiral. Sforza and 
Piccinino on the contrary reinforced the fleet with almost all their troops, 
and next day, towards the end of June, the most obstinate naval battle then 
on record was the consequence. 


The Venetian galleys took a position with their bows to the stream, and all 
chained together the better to resist it ; the Milanese, less in number but 
crowded with men, bore gallantly down on their antagonists ; both fleets 
were glittering with steel and rough with pikes and lances. The adverse 
admirals had a national hatred then far from extinct ; the two Milanese 
generals served personally on board, inspiriting their troops as if on the 
field of battle ; the defect of a weaker line of vessels was compensated by a 
stronger personal force on the side of Milan, while on that of Venice the last 
day’s success animated every breast to new and more daring courage. 


Thus prepared, the fight began, and the struggle was long and fierce ; but 
Grimaldi observed that the Po had risen during the night, and at that season 
was unlikely to remain so ; he therefore watched its fall, and cheer-ing his 
men to a little longer struggle seconded by the efforts of both generals, 
looked anxiously for the grounding of the large Venetian galleys, while his 
own lighter craft would still be afloat and able to attack them. All turned out 
fortunate ; the stream began to fall, the water shoaled rapidly ; the Venetians 
felt their galleys take the ground, and turning all their attention to this 
accident exposed themselves to the whole fury of Grimaldi who renewed 
the assault with double vigour. Sforza and Piccinino fought like private men 
; the latter was severely wounded in the neck and lamed for life, but all 
dashed boldly on to victory while the Venetians struggled for existence : 
their admiral’s galley at last struck, he himself escaping ; but this was a 
signal of defeat, and Grimaldi remained the conqueror. About twenty-nine 
galleons and eight thousand prisoners were captured ; the num-ber of dead 
must have been immense, but is not recorded, and Venice was furious ; yet 
the government looked in profound silence on Carmagnola with all the 


mystery of its nature ; no reproach, not an outward sign was suffered to 
awaken his apprehensions ; but a squadron immediately sailed to vindicate 
national honour on the Tuscan and Genoese coasts, the result of which has 
been already narrated. 


On some erroneous suspicion of the Sienese, Count Alberigo was arrested 
and sent prisoner to Milan where the duke absolved him; but Bernardino, 
who had quitted the Florentines, succeeded and waged destructive war 
against them, while Micheletto remained so idle and indifferent, particularly 
in purposely neglecting a fair occasion of surprising Lucca, that Niccolo 
Tolentino was ordered to supersede him. This general had some immediate 
success, but receiving undue praise was imprudently tempted to attack 
Bernardino at a place called the Capanne in Val d’ Elsa, where, at the 
moment of defeat, Micheletto came generously up to his rescue and routed 
the enemy with great slaughter. 
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This raised the public spirits ; but meanwhile the whole rural population of 
Pisa revolted, and elected ten persons of a superior class with authority to 
govern and tax them for all the purposes of war, resolving to strike for 
Visconti while his forces were engaged in regular hostilities ; besides which 
a strong body of rustic youth were completely armed and fought under their 
countryman Count Antonio da Pontedera, the most active of Visconti’s 
partisans. Thus in addition to foreign war an extensively organised rebellion 
pervaded the whole Pisan state, and these untrained clowns battled with 
such valour and bitterness as shows the excessive and universal detestation 
of Florentine rule, for no justly governed though conquered people would 
have fought so rancorously. ” Like mad dogs, their bite is mortal,” said the 
men-at-arms: “we have not to grapple with village clowns, but with demons 
of hell.” Wherefore none of them were bold enougli to meet this furious 


peasantry on equal terms ; ” unless,” says Cavalcanti, ” it were those who 
loved rather the requiem of death than the pleasures of this world.” 


Giovanni Fiesco, lord of Pontremoli, feeling the awkward position of his 
states, which were alternately the prey of both parties, now sold that town to 
Visconti ; the war then became universal, malignant, destructive, and 
attended with far more than common horrors; there was no present mercy, 
and a dis-mal prospect for the future: famine stalked with withering 
footsteps over all the land; fear and suspicion lurked in every eye; and town 
and country, hamlet and village, castle and cottage, were promiscuously 
overwhelmed in one vast flood of unutterable woe. 


The condition of Pisa was lamentable : Giuliano di Guccio was the 
Florentine captain or governor ; Giuliano de’ Ricci the archbishop ; both of 
them men of stern, determined, and implacable natures, and the city was 
pining from want. In this state, and probably fearful of a siege, Guccio 
issued a hard command, “which for him was extreme cruelty and for others 
tears.” 


All the women, and their young and innocent children, without distinction, 
were sternly driven from the town and their own homes. ” This unjust 
command was obeyed by the wretched victims, whose bitter cries drew 
tears of pity even from the depths of the earth. Alas, what a sight to behold 
these poor defenceless women and their nurslings thus cast forth : some 
with an infant on each arm and on the back behind, other little creatures 
clinging to their mothers’ skirts, naked and barefoot ; and thus they 
hastened along tripping and weeping with the pain of their tender feet, and 
crying out with streaming eyes and uplifted faces, ‘Where are we going to, 
mother?’ and making all beholders weep to hear their sobbing voices and 
infantile questions, while the wretched women answered, ‘ We are going 
where our own evil fortune and the cruelty of perverse men are sending us. 
O earth ! Why art thou so hard-hearted as to sustain a life which compared 
to death is sharpness ? O profound abyss, send forth thy messengers and let 
them drag us to thy dark recesses, for thy bowels are sweeter than honey 
when placed beside the bitterness of man ! From some of us they have torn 
our husbands, from some brothers, from others fathers ; and now they cast 
us out desolate among strange contending people, and we know not where 


to go ! O God, provide for thy creatures and punish us according to our sins, 
proportion the punishment to the crime, and vouchsafe that support which 
will give us patience to bear this unmitigated woe.’ ” Uttering such 
lamentations they wandered towards Genoa but finally spread in all 
directions, and settled particularly about Porto Venere and Pontremoli. 
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The archbishop also had his share of this and other cruelties of a similar 
nature ; the times made people hard, but it becomes a priest’s duty to try 
and soften them rather than ride by night, as this prelate is described in the 
memoirs of his own family, on a powerful war-horse, armed cap-a-pie, 
patrol-ling the streets to watch over the public tranquillity ; and if any 
wretch came under his suspicion in these nocturnal rounds a waxen taper 
was instantly lighted and death and confiscation of property, or else exile, 
submitted to his choice before it had finished burning. 


But the soldiers outdid even the priests. Baldaccio d’ Anghiari was one of 
those favourite generals of the Florentines that rendered war more terrible 
by his natural or acquired ferocity. ” He called homicide boldness and 
resolution ; the want of audacity he described as fearfulness at alarming and 
doubtful things ; fidelity was in his mind to be always subservient to the 
cause he advocated, and sheer brutality was designated as virtuous audacity. 
By such maxims he was led, and led others after him with wonderful 
fortune to the most perilous achievements, and he often put to death the 
enemies of Florence with his own hand, leaving others to linger away a life 
which he had made worse than death itself.” This man, thus described by a 
contemporary, took Collegioli, and in a sally that he made from that place 
captured, amongst a crowd of prisoners, one named Guasparri da 
Lucignano, who in person exactly resembled himself ; it gave rise to a 
strange notion which he hastened to realise thus. 


Next morning Guasparri was attired in Baldaccio’s garments while his men 
were ordered to give the Milanese war cry ” Duca I Duca ! ” as if in open 


mutiny, and follow it up by murdering the prisoner, whose bloody and 
disfigured corpse was thrown from a tower into the ditch below. The 
remaining prisoners were then set free and the body shown to them as 
Baldaccio’s, against whom the troops affected to have mutinied ; they were 
ordered to disperse without delay and spread the news of this wicked man’s 
death through the country, telling how the mutineers held the castle in the 
duke’s name and waited for assistance. The story soon got abroad and the 
Pisans in multitudes, armed and unarmed, crowded to see the joyful 
spectacle, when suddenly the true Baldaccio appeared with his troops, 
surrounded them, and sent them all prisoners to Florence. 


Such atrocities, committed, not only without remorse or necessity, but as it 
would seem for mere military pastime, gave the wars of this epoch a 
character of barbarous vindictiveness and horror that was calculated to lay a 
heavy load on the consciences of their authors ; and if Cosmo de’ Medici 
were really the fomenter of the Lucchese War, all his good acts and good 
qualities were but a sorry exchange for the mass of human suffering that his 
ambition inflicted and entailed upon his country. That he could have 
prevented it there is no doubt had he only seconded Niccolo da Uzzano ; 
that he, on the contrary, strongly advocated and supported it is equally 
certain ; and that it was unjust and void of political necessity can scarcely 
be questioned. Wherefore, putting aside all minor accusations, he must 
stand convicted of advocating and fostering an unjust and unnecessary war, 
waged with unusual horror, atrocious in its character, and destructive in its 
consequences. 


The Fall of Oarmagnola 


The Venetians, from their incipient discontent at Carmagnola’s conduct 
after the victory of Macalo, had become deeply suspicious of his fidelity 
since the naval action near Cremona (1432), and this was further strength— 
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ened by his conduct at Cremona itself. His own troops had scaled the walls 
and taken a gate of that city, where they defended themselves for two whole 
days, vainly expecting assistance from Carmagnola who was near at hand ; 
at leno-th exhausted with fatigue they could hold out no longer and were all 
cut to pieces. He afterwards allowed Piccinino to capture two fortified 
towns successively, under his very eyes and without an effort to save them ; 
so that, whether treacherous or not, Venice had good cause for doubt and 
dissatisfaction. Carmagnola’s military movements are said to have been 
always slow and well considered ; nor was he in the habit of permitting 
inclination to overcome reason ; but the Venetian commissaries attached to 
his army never ceased to urge him on with all the confidence of ignorance ; 
he, who 
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was beyond measure proud and never restrained his tongue, answered them 
in the manner of Hawkwood to Andrea Vettori : ” Go and prepare your 
broad cloths and leave me to command the army.” ” Foolish people,” said 
Carmagnola, “are you going to teach one that was born in battles and 
nourished in blood? Go, mount your senseless horses and visit the Caspian, 
then talk to me of its wonders, and in such things I will place implicit faith ; 


but be now content to trust my experience, for I am not less expert on land 
than you are at sea. You Venetians are rich in enterprise and prosperity, and 
if you deem me faithless, why then, deprive me of office and I will seek my 
own fortune.” The Venetians were both nettled and alarmed at this reproof, 
particularly at the hint of seeking his own fortune, which indicated an 
intention of returning to the duke, or, what would have been equally bad, 
attaching himself to the emperor who was already in Italy. 


At what time they first began to entertain the idea of putting him to death 
does not appear, but Cavalcanti asserts that it was continually in debate and 
the secret closely kept for eight months by an assembly of two hundred 
senators without a suspicion getting abroad or a word being divulged on the 
subject. Finally his fate was decreed and in a manner congenial to the time 
and country.“1 The incidents of its consummation are too suggestive not to 
be given in some detail. 


On the 28th of March, Foscari, in concert with all the members of the privy 
council, proposed, at a meeting of the college, ” that the pregadi be 
dissolved, and that the Ten do take the matter into their own hands.” The 
three chiefs of the Ten proposed as an amendment, that ” this body be not 
dissolved until the present business be out of hand.” But, on a division, the 
first motion was carried by a majority of two, and the dissolution was 
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decreed, the decemvirs resolving to deal with the matter before them 
“circumspectly, but vigorously.” In consideration of the gravity of the 
question, the tribunal demanded the assistance of a giunta of twenty 
senators ; and these supplemental members, with the doge and the privy 
council, raised the number to seven and thirty. When the organisation of the 
conclave was nearly complete, a technical irregularity having been 
discovered, the whole process was cancelled ; and the point, having been 
again submitted with all the previous forms, was again solemnly confirmed. 
The senate was charged, upon pain of forfeiture of goods and heads, to 


abstain from divulg-ing any of these transactions, and to keep the 
decemviral decree of the 28th a profound secret. 


On the following day, Giovanni da Impero, secretary of the Ten, a person of 
discreet character, and, according to the historian Sanuto, ” with a face as 
pale as a ghost,” was furnished with the ensuing written instructions : 


Giovanni : 


We, Marco Barbarigo, Lorenzo Capello, and Lorenzo Donato, chiefs of the 
council of Ten, and Tommaso Michieli and Francesco Loredano, avogadors 
of the commune, with our council of Ten, command thee to repair forthwith 
to Brescia, to Count Carmagnola, our captain-general, to whom, after the 
customary salutations, you will say, that it being now full time that 
something should be done for the honour and glory of our state, various 
plans have suggested themselves to us for a summer campaign. Much 
difference of opinion existing, and the count enjoying peculiarly intimate 
conversance with Lombardy on either side of the Po, we recommend and 
pray him to come here so soon as may be, to consult with us and the lord of 
Mantua ; and if he consent to come accordingly, you will ascertain and 
appraise us on what day he may be expected. But should he decline to 
comply, you will with the utmost secrecy communicate to our captains at 
Brescia and to our proveditor-general our resolution to have the said Count 
Carmagnola arrested ; and you will concert with them the best means for 
carrying out this our will, and for securing his person in our fortress of 
Brescia. We also desire that, when the count himself shall have been safely 
lodged, the countess his wife be similarly detained, and that all documents, 
money, and other property, be seized, and an inventory thereof taken. 
Above all, we wish and charge thee, before seeking an interview with the 
count, to disclose confidentially to the authorities at Brescia and to the 
proved itor-general the nature of these presents (since we ourselves have 
not communicated with them), enjoining them, under pain of their goods 
and heads, in case the count be contumacious, to execute our behests. 


On the 30th, in consequence of an afterthought that Carmagnola might 
penetrate the plans of the seigniory, and endeavour to escape, the necessary 
orders were forwarded to the governors and captains of the republic to 
second Da Impero, and if the general fled to any spot within their 


this multitude could not de})end entirely for supplies upon the inhabitants, 
whom they unmercifully j)illaged, provisions in great abundance, as well as 
live-stock, were carried with them. Holof ernes, in marching from Nineveh 
with his army, took with him ” camels and asses for their carriage, a very 
great number, and sheep, and oxen, and goats without number, for their 
provision; and })lenty of victuals for every man.” 


Quintus Curtius thus describes the march of a Persian army : Tlie signal 
was given from the tent of the king, on the top of which, so as to be seen l)y 
all, was placed an image of the sun, in crystal. The holy fire was borne on 
altars of silver, surrounded by the j)i”iests, chanting their sacred hymns. 
They were followed hy three hundred and sixty-five youths, according to 
the number of the days in the year, dressed in purple garments. The chariot, 
dedicated to the supreme deity, or to the sun, was drawn by snow-white 
horses, led by grooms wearing white garments, and carrying golden wands. 
The horse especially consecrated to the sun was chosen from its size. It was 
followed by ten chariots, embossed with gold and silver, and by the cavalry 
of twelve nations, dressed in their various costumes, and carrying their 
peculiar arms. Then came the Persian immortals, ten thousand in number, 
adorned with golden chains, and wearing robes embroidered with gold, and 
long-sleeved tunics, all glittering with precious stones. At a short interval 
fifteen thousand nobles, who bore the honourable title of relations of the 
king, walked in garments which, in magnificence and luxury, more 
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jurisdiction, to detain him till further notice ; and a circular, superscribed by 
the doge, was sent to all the officers serving immediately under 
Carmagnola, bidding them not be surprised at these proceedings, assuring 
them of the earnest good-will of the government, and soliciting their 
implicit obedience to the directions, which they might receive through the 
authorities at Brescia and the proveditor-general, Francesco Garzoni, 
Cornaro’s successor. 


Having arrived at his destination, secretary Da Impero closeted himself in 
the first instance with the podesta of Brescia and the proveditor-general, and 
afterward proceeded to the quarters of the count at or near Tercera. ” After 
the customary salutations,” he presented his credentials, which were as 
follows : 


To the Magnificent Count Carmagnola, Captain-General : 


The prudent and circumspect person Giovanni da Impero, our secretary, has 
been charged by us (i.e., the Ten) to speak about certain matters to your 
magnificence, wherefore be pleased to repose in him the faith you would 
give to ourselves. 
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Carmagnola, too glad to have an excuse for quitting camp, blindly fell into 
the snare, and immediately started with the secretary of the Ten for Venice. 
At Padua, he was received with military honours by the local authorities ; 
and he passed one night there, sharing the bed of Federigo Contarini, 
captain of Padua, “his very good friend.” On the 7th of April he reached the 
capital. A deputation of eight nobles was in waiting to receive him. At the 
entrance of the palace, Da Impero vanished, and the personal followers of 
the count were turned back with an announcement that ” their master will 
dine with the doge, and will come home after dinner.” But his other 
companions remained, and ushered him into the hall of St. Mark’s. 


As he passed through, the general observed that the doors closed behind 
him. He at once inquired where the doge was, declaring his wish to have an 
audience, “as he had much to say to his serenity.” 


Leonardo Mocenigo, one of the sages of the council, stepped up to him and 
told him that Foscari, having had an accident in descending the staircase, 
was confined to his room, and could not receive him till the morrow. 


Carmagnola then turned, with a gesture of impatience, on his heel, and 
prepared to retrace his steps, remarking : ” The hour is late, and it is time 
for me to go home.” 


When he arrived at the corridor which led to the Orba prison, however, one 
of the nobles in attendance gently arrested his progress with, ” This way, 
my lord.” 


” But that is not the right way,” retorted the count hurriedly. 
” Yes, yes, it is perfectly so,” was the answer given. 


At this moment, guards appeared, surrounded Carmagnola, and pushed him 
into the corridor. The last words which he was heard to utter were: “I am 
lost ! ” and, as he spoke, a deep-drawn sigh escaped from him. During two 
days, he refused to take any kind of nourishment. The trial began on the 9th 
of April with all the forms recognised and required in criminal procedure by 
the constitution ; the examination was conducted by a special committee of 
nine persons — Luca Mocenigo, privy councillor; Antonio Barbarigo, 
Bartolommeo Morisini, and Marino Lando, chiefs of the Ten ; Daniele 
Vetturi, Marco Barbarigo, and Luigi Veniero, inquisitors of the Ten ; and 
Faustino Viaro and Francesco Loredano, avogadors of the commune. 


On the 11th, the accused, having declined to make any answers, was put to 
the question. It happened that one of his arms had been fractured in the 
service of the republic ; and the committee consequently objected to the use 
of the estrapade. But a confession was wrung from him by the application 
of the brazier. During Lent, the process was suspended. At its 
recommencement a mass of documents was submitted for investigation, and 
numerous witnesses were summoned. Independently of the confession, 


which was possibly of indifferent value, damning evidences of treasonable 
connivance with Visconti were adduced. On the propriety of conviction 
there was perfect unanimity ; but in regard to the nature of the sentence 
opinions were divided. The doge himself and three of the privy council 
proposed perpetual imprisonment. The three chiefs of the Ten, and the 
avogadors of the commune were, under all the circumstances of aggravated 
guilt, in favour of capital punishment. A resort was had to the ballot, and, of 
seven and twenty persons entitled to vote, nineteen voted for death. 


On the 5th of May, 1432, Francesco di Carmagnola was led as a public 
traitor to the common place of execution. He wore a scarlet vest with 
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sleeves, a crimson mantle, scarlet stockings, and a velvet cap alia 
Carmagnola; a gag was in his mouth ; his hands were pinioned behind him 
according to usage ; and there between the ” red columns,” in the sight of 
all Venice, his head was severed from his body at the third stroke of the axe. 


Thus fell, in the prime of life, the victim of his own blind and perverse 
folly, a man of the first order of talents, and within whose reach the most 
splendid opportunities had so recently been. The government of Venice had 
tolerated his errors [says Hazlitt] until his criminality was beyond a doubt. 
When his death was decreed, his corruption and treason were already 
sufficiently glaring. Yet there were subsequent discoveries, which made his 
case infinitely worse, and which procured an instant mitigation of the 
penalty against Niccolo Trevisano and the other officers concerned in the 
loss of the battle of the Po ; and some justice, however tardy and 
inadequate, was rendered to the sufferers by the open declaration of a 
member of the seigniory in the great council, ” that, if the government had 
at the time been in possession of that exact information which was now in 
its hands, its treatment of Trevisano and his comrades would have been 
very different.” It has been said by a modern writer, that ” Carmagnola 


seems to have acted in so equivocal a manner as would have made him 
amenable to any court-martial with little chance of absolution.”* 


There are other writers, however, who have regarded the guilt of 
Carmagnola as by no means so clearly proved, and there are many who 
would be disposed to approve the judgment of Pignotti,<> who says, 
“Probably he was guilty, but the public have always the right to term 
injustice any act which decides the life and honour of a celebrated man 
without seeing proofs of his guilt, or at least must consider them very 
doubtful, as no person who possesses understanding can discover any 
reasonable motive for concealing them. The proof of this,” Pignotti 
continues, “may be found in the criminal system of the most polite nations, 
in particular in that which has formed the glory and personal security of the 
English people.” 


This perhaps is a slight over-statement ; there may be reasons of state that 
make it desirable to give publicity to all the facts where treason is involved. 
And certainly it would seem as if the Venetian authorities must have felt 
very sure of their ground before they decided to do away with their captain- 
general, when no man of similar capacity was at hand to take his place. 
Nevertheless, the question of the justice of the execution of Carmagnola 
remains one of the unsolved problems of history. 


Deprived of their great general, the Venetians were crippled, while the 
cause of the Visconti was proportionately strengthened. Nevertheless, the 
war was brought to a close not long after. Sigismund, who had been 
crowned king of the Romans at Milan, was attacked by the Florentines and 
shut up in Siena. Partly through his influence the duke of Milan was led to 
sign a peace with the allies in 1433. The Venetians remained in possession 
of Brescia and Bergamo.« 


Venice and the Turks 


A little later, by the ruin and exile of the last of the noble family of Polenta, 
the Venetians grasped the state of Ravenna (1441). In addition to these 
possessions in Italy, Venice continued to enjoy extensive territories in the 
East, besides Dalmatia and Durazzo ; with other places in Arbani, she was 


mistress of the chief cities in Morea and many of the Ionian Islands. But the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks and the captivity of the 
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Venetians settled in Pera, threatened her power in the East, and she felt no 
repugnance to enter into a treaty with the enemies of her religion. After the 
usual negotiations, terms were concluded between Sigismund and Venice ; 
by which her possessions were secured to her and her trade guaranteed to 
her throughout the empire. In virtue of this treaty, she continued to occupy 
Modon, Coron, Napoli di Romania (Xauplia), Argos, and other cities on the 


borders of the peninsula, together with ””«“i Euba’a (Negropont), and some 
of the smaller islands. But this good understanding was interrupted in 1463, 
when the Turks contrived an excuse for attacking the Venetian territory. 
Under pretence of resenting the asylum afforded to a Turkish refugee, the 
pasha of the Morea besieged and captured Argos; and the republic felt itself 
compelled immediately to resent the aggression. 


A reinforcement was sent from Venice to Napoli, and Argos was quickly 
recaptured. Corinth was next besieged, and the project of fortifying the 
isthmus was once more renewed. The promontory which unites the 
Peloponnesus to the continent measures scarcely six miles across between 
the gulfs of \Egina and Lepanto. In the early ages of Greece the narrowness 
of this pass had suggested the possibility and expediency of fortifying it by 
a rampart ; under the emperor Justinian, the ancient fortifications were 
renewed ; and in 1413 a strong wall, named Hexamilion from its length, 
was erected by the emperor Manuel. Upon the present occasion, the labour 
of thirty thousand workmen accomplished the work in fifteen days : a stone 
wall of more than twelve feet high, defended by a ditch and flanked by 136 
towers, was drawn across the isthmus ; in the midst the standard of St. Mark 
was displayed; and the performance of the holy service completed the new 
fortification. But the approach of the Turks, whose numbers were probably 
exaggerated by report, threw the Venetians into distrust and consternation; 


and unwilling to confide in the strength of their rampart they abandoned the 
siege of Corinth, and retreated to Napoli, from which the infidels were 
repulsed with the loss of five thousand men. 


The Peloponnesus was now exposed to the predatory retaliations of the 
Turks and Venetians ; and the Christians appeared anxious to rival or 
surpass the Mohammedans in the refinement of their barbarous inflictions. 
The mimes of Sparta and Athens may create a momentary interest; the 
former, denoted by the modern town of Mistra erected near its ruins ; the 
latter, the poor remains of the ancient city, but still one of the richest and 
most 
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populous of Greek possessions. In the year 1465 Sigismondo Malatesta 
landed in the Morea, with a reinforcement of a thousand men; and, without 
effecting the reduction of the citadel, captured and burned Mistra. In the 
following year, Vittore Capello, with the Venetian fleet, arrived in the straits 
of Euripus, and landing at Aulis marched into Attica. After making himself 
master of the Pirseus, he laid siege to Athens; her walls were overthrown; 
her inhabitants plundered ; and the Venetians retreated with the spoil to the 
opposite shores of Eubcea. 


The victorious career of Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, for a time 
diverted the sultan from the war in the Morea; but when Matthias was 
induced to change his antagonists, and, instead of warring against the Turks, 
to turn upon his Christian brethren of Bohemia, Muhammed II solemnly 
bound himself by oath to abolish the idolatrous religion of Christ, and 
invited the disciples of the prophet to join him in his pious design. In the 
beginning of the year 1470, a fleet of 108 galleys, besides a number of 


smaller vessels, manned by a force 70,000 strong, issued from the harbour 
of Constantinople, and sailed for the straits of Euripus. Never since the days 
of Xerxes had those seas been cumbered by so vast a multitude ; and in the 
same place, whither the Great King had once despatched his countless fleet, 
the vessels of the sultan were anchored. The army landed without 
molestation on the island, which they united to the mainland by a bridge of 
boats, and immediately proceeded to lay siege to the city of Negropont. 
Muhammed caused his tent to be pitched on a promontory of the Attic 
coast, and thence surveyed the operations of his soldiery. 


The hopes of the besieged were now centred in the Venetian fleet, which, 
under the command of Niccolo Canale, lay at anchor in the Soronic Gulf. 
But that admiral, whilst he awaited a reinforcement, let slip the favourable 
opportunity of preventing the debarkation of the enemy, or of shutting up 
the Turks in the island by the destruction of their half-deserted fleet and 
bridge of boats. By an unaccountable inactivity, he suffered the city to be 
attacked, which, after a vigorous resistance of nearly a month, was carried 
by assault ; and all the inhabitants who did not escape into the citadel were 
put to the sword. At length that fortress was also taken ; and the barbarous 
conqueror, who had promised to respect the head of the intrepid governor, 
deemed it no violation of his word to saw his victim in halves. After this 
decisive blow, which reduced the whole island, Muhammed led back his 
conquering army to Constantinople. The Venetian admiral was forthwith 
superseded by a new commander, and sent loaded with irons to Venice, 
where his countrymen, by an unaccustomed exercise of moderation, were 
content to spare his life, and punished his delinquency by perpetual exile. 


This success encouraged the Turks to attack the Venetians in their Italian 
territory : and the pasha of Bosnia invaded Istria and Friuli, and carried fire 
and sword almost to the gates of Udine. In the following year, however, the 
Turks were baffled in their attempt to reduce Scutari in Albania, which had 
been delivered by the gallant Scanderbeg to the guardian care of Venice. 
Some abortive negotiations for peace suspended hostilities until 1477, when 
the troops of Muhammed laid siege to Croia in Albania, which they reduced 
to the severest distress. But a new incursion into Friuli struck a panic into 
the inhabitants of Venice, who beheld, from the tops of their churches and 
towers, the raging flames which devoured the neighbouring villages. A 


hasty muster of all their available forces was made to defend the capita] : 
but the Turks, distrustful of their strength, or satiated with plunder, once 
more withdrew into Albania. The siege of Croia was soon after terminated 
by its 
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surrender and the massacre of its inhabitants ; and the sultan, in person, 
undertook the reduction of the stubborn city of Scutari. 


But not even the presence of the sultan could accomplish the capture of that 
redoubted garrison. In vain did the janissaries scale the walls ; in vain did 
the Turkish artillery thunder against the shivered barriers ; whilst new 
assailants replaced those who fell overwhelmed by the javelins and stones 
launched on them by the besieged. For two days and a night the grand 
assault was kept up without intermission, until, weary of the useless 
sacrifice of his men, Muhammed resolved to convert the siege into a 
blockade. The surrounding country was harassed by the ravages of the 
Turks ; but a new attempt upon Friuli was successfully resisted; and the 
infidels were compelled to confine their incursions to the frontiers of 
Germany. 


These repeated aggressions on her territories made Venice every day more 
anxious to conclude a peace with the sultan ; and a fresh negotiation was 
opened, wherein the republic submitted to conditions she had, on a former 
occasion, rejected. It was agreed that the islands of Negropont and 
Mytilene, with the cities of Croia and Scutari in Albania, and of Tenaro in 
the Morea, should be consigned to the Turk ; whilst other conquests were to 
be reciprocally restored to their former owners. A tribute of 10,000 ducats 
was imposed upon Venice, and the inhabitants of Scutari were to be 
permitted to evacuate the city without molestation. Upon this footing a 
peace was concluded, which delivered Venice from a ruinous war of fifteen 
years. The poor remnant of the defenders of Scutari, now reduced to 500 
men and 150 women, were suffered to depart from their homes ; and being 


conducted to Venice were munificently provided for at the expense of the 
republic (1479). 9 


While Venice was thus contending with difficulty against Ottoman power 
for the preservation of her colonies, Genoa, with less vigour and fortune, 
had lost the whole of her possessions and influence in the Black Sea. With 
the sceptre of Constantinople, the Turks had acquired the key of the Euxine 
; the Genoese could no longer communicate by sea with their great colony 
at Kaffa, except at the pleasure of the sultan : and it was easy to foresee that 
Muhammed II would not permit them long to retain so valuable a 
dependency. Upon the occasion of some petty quarrel with the colonists of 
Kaffa, the Tatar governor of the Crimea besieged the place, and invited the 
co-operation of the sultan. The Turkish fleet appeared before the port, and 
easily effected a breach in the walls ; the colonists were reduced to 
capitulate ; and the last vestige of the Genoese power in the Euxine was 
destroyed (1475). The misfortunes of the Genoese were without a 
counterpoise ; but the reverses of Venice in the late war were balanced by 
the acquisition of the large and beautiful island of Cyprus. 


Ever since the conquest of Cyprus by Richard Coeur-de-Lion, and his gift 
of its crown to Guy of Lusignan, the descendants of that chieftain had 
preserved his inheritance with the kingly title. But a disputed succession 
and a civil war in 1459 entailed ruin on the dynasty of Lusignan. After a 
contest between the legitimate daughter, and James, the natural son of the 
late king, in which the latter prevailed, the Venetians bestowed on him their 
protection and the hand of Catherine Cornaro, a young lady of noble family, 
who was solemnly declared the adopted daughter of the republic. The new 
king of Cyprus, who had thus contracted the singular relation of son-in-law 
to the Venetian state, fulfilled its duties with fidelity and deference. But he 
died after only a short reign ; and the republic immediately acted as the 
natural guardian of his widow and posthumous child. The Cypriotes, 
however, were not disposed to accept of the insidious protection of a 
foreign 
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state ; and, during the absence of the Venetian fleet, they rebelled against 
the queen, and deprived her of the charge of her infant son. On his return, 
Mocenigo, the Venetian admiral, saw the importance of the crisis. He 
collected a strong body of land-forces from the republican colonies ; he 
awed the islanders into submission, and occupied their fortresses with his 
troops ; and from this epoch Cyprus may be numbered among the 
possessions of Venice. The infant son of James of Lusignan and Catherine 
Cornaro died ; the republic faithlessly removed to Venice some natural 
children on whom, in default of legitimate issue, James had settled the 
succession ; and, in 1489, the Venetian government at length wholly threw 
off the mask and completed their perfidious usurpation, by obliging the 
adopted daughter of their state to abdicate her kingdom. Catherine Cornaro 
had enjoyed no more than the shadow of royalty under the authority of the 
delegated counsellors of the Venetian senate : but that body were still 
fearful of her attempting to render herself independent by a second marriage 
; and after obtaining her solemn act of resignation in favour of the republic, 
they withdrew her from the island, and assigned her for life a castle and a 
revenue in their Lombard states. J5 


Tlie Government of Venice. 


The government of Venice had now assumed that perfection of oligarchical 
despotism which subsisted, with very little variation, from the year 1454 
until the inglorious dissolution of the republic in 1797. The sovereign 
authority was vested in the great council ; the government in the senate ; the 
administration in the seigniory; the judicial authority in the quarantia ; and 
the police in the Council of Ten. To these august assemblies the nobles were 
alone admissible ; so that every member of the subordinate councils had a 
seat in the great council. 


The doge was, in name at least, the head of the government, and as such 
presided over every council. The external marks of respect were conceded 
to his station, and the splendour of the ducal trappings was well contrived to 
dazzle the multitude. But from an absolute sovereign the duke of Venice 
had gradually dwindled down to a powerless pageant ; and the aristocracy 
seem to have delighted in shackling their prince with irksome, though 
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resembled those of women than of men. The doryphori (a chosen company 
of spearmen) preceded the chariot in which the king himself sat, high above 
the surrounding multitude. On either side of this chariot were effigies of the 
gods in gold and silver. The yoke was inlaid with the rarest jewels. Fn)m it 
projected two golden figures of Ninus and Belus, each a cubit in length. A 
golden eagle with outspread wings was placed between them. The king was 
distinguished, from all those who surrounded him, by the mugnilicence of 
his robes, and by the cidaris, or mitre, upon his head. By his’^ide walked 
two hundred of the most noble of his relations. Ten thousand warriors, 
bearing spears whose staffs were of silver and heads of gold, followed the 
royal chariot. The king’s led horses, forty in number, and thirty thousand 
footmen, concluded the procession. At the distance of one 
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stadium followed the mother and wife of the king, in chariots. A crowd of 
women, the handmaidens and ladies of the queens, accompanied them on 
horseback. Fifteen cars, called armamaxse, carried the children of the king, 
their tutors and nurses, and the eunuchs. The king’s three hundred and sixty 
concubines, who accompanied him, were adorned with royal splendour. Six 
hundred mules and three hundred camels bore the royal treasury, guarded 
by the archers. The friends and relations of the ladies were mingled with a 
crowd of cooks and servants of all kinds. The procession was closed by the 
light-armed troops. 


The armies were provided with the engines and materials necessary for the 
siege of the cities they might meet with in their expedition. If any natural 
obstructions impeded the approach to a castle, such as a forest or a 


generally wise restrictions. No person if chosen was permitted to decline 
the dignity; and the dignity when once accepted could never be resigned 
unless by the consent of the great council. On the other hand, the doge was 
liable to deposition ; and the history of the unfortunate Foscari evinces the 
rigorous treatment to which the sovereign was open. The doge was 
forbidden to quit the limits of Venice without special pernnssion ; to possess 
property out of the city; to exercise commerce; or to receive any gratuity 
from a foreign prince. His revenue was limited to 12,000 ducats, and his 
expenditure was matter of the severest scrutiny. In his public capacity he 
could make neither war nor peace ; he could open no despatches save in the 
presence of the seigniory; nor could he return an answer to a foreign 
potentate without their approbation. His wife and family were also 
precluded from accepting presents. His brothers, his sons, and even his 
servants, were ineligible to public office ; and his children were prohibited 
from contracting foreign marriages. After his death, his heirs were liable to 
be visited for the errors of his reign ; and compellable to make good any 
malversation reported by the censors appointed to inquire into his 
administration. 


The great council included all the nobles who had attained the age of 
twenty-five. We have already seen the artifices by which this noble body 
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shut the door of the assembly against all whose names were not registered 
in the Golden Book. But during the famous war of Chioggia the door was 
again unbarred ; and faithful to her promise Venice admitted into her 
nobility those thirty citizens who were adjudged to have exerted themselves 
most strenuously in defence of their country. In this illustrious assembly the 
real sovereignty of Venice existed ; from the great council emanated the 
senate and other councils ; and it absorbed all other assemblies, since only 
its own members were eligible to the important departments of government. 
Its peculiar office was to make or repeal laws ; to ballot for magistrates ; 
and to approve of, or annul, the taxes proposed by the senate. The residue of 


the sovereign functions it was content to leave to the senate ; and as the 
senators were themselves members of the council no great risk was incurred 
of any violent collision. 


Bronze Well in the Ducal Palace, Venice 


The chief restrictions imposed upon the nobles related to their intercourse 
with foreign powers. They were forbidden to acquire foreign property ; to 
accept foreign presents ; to hold communication with any foreign 
ambassador. All intermarriages of themselves and their children with 
foreigners were prohibited ; but as too strict an adherence to this prohibition 
might have deprived the state of advantageous alliances, an ingenious 
evasion was contrived; and when the daughter of a Venetian noble was 
sought by a foreign potentate, the state adopted her as its own, and gave her 
in marriage as the daughter of St. Mark. Attempts were made from time to 
time to prohibit the nobles from trading ; but the impolicy of such a 
restriction in a commercial state was too strongly felt to render the 
interdiction available. 


The senate, which originally consisted of sixty members, elected annually 
by the great council from their own body, was afterwards increased by the 
addition of sixty extraordinary members : and the admission of various 


public functionaries, in virtue of their office, at length swelled this body to 
three hundred. To the senate the immediate functions of government were 
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entrusted ; and they deliberated and decided upon many important points 
without any reference to the great council. They made war or peace ; 
entered into treaties ; appointed ambassadors and commanders ; coined 
money ; raised loans ; and regulated the distribution of the finances. But 
they had no authority to make laws or impose taxes, unless these were 
afterwards approved and confirmed by the great council. 


The executive power was vested in the seigniory which consisted of the 
doge and the six red counsellors nominated by the great council, one for 
every quarter of the city. To these were associated the three chiefs of the 
criminal quarantia, and sixteen sages ; and this assembly of twenty-six was 
styled “the college.” They gave audiences to ambassadors of foreign princes 
; received memorials and manifestoes ; and opened all public despatches, 
which they were bound to transmit for the perusal of the senate. To them 
also belonged the convoking of the senate ; and by them the resolutions of 
the senate were to be effectuated. 


The supreme judicial authority was lodged in a criminal tribunal of forty 
judges, and two civil tribunals, each also consisting of forty. These judges 
were all nominated from among the patricians by the great council ; those 
of the criminal quarantia were ex-officio members of the senate ; and as the 
judges of the civil courts passed on to the criminal, all became senators in 
rotation. These tribunals formed courts of appeal from others of inferior 
jurisdiction; and administered justice according to the civil law, modified by 
statutes and local customs. Their proceedings were encumbered by 
formalities, and were consequently tardy ; but their decisions (which were 
given by ballot) are admitted to have evinced sagacity and integrity. In 
criminal matters, indeed, the friends of the accused were permitted to use 
private influence with the judges ; but such culpable attempts at the 
perversion of justice were strictly forbidden in civil proceedings. 


The terrible Council of Ten had already overawed Venice for more than a 
century, when a new engine of tyranny was introduced still more terrific. 
The Council of Ten being deemed too numerous a body for securing the 
desired prompt-ness and mystery of their proceedings, it was resolved by 
the great council in 1454 to erect another tribunal, consisting of three 
members with the most unlimited authority over the lives and liberty of the 


community. The Council of Ten were empowered to nominate two of their 
black counsellors, and one member of the doge’s council ; and were 
directed to prepare a body of statutes for the guidance of this new 
“Inquisition of State.” Three days after the passing of this decree the 
council were ready with these statutes; but the elaborate minuteness of their 
provisions clearly proves that much time and deliberation had been 
previously expended upon them. That this frightful tribunal 
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existed too soon became manifest ; yet such was the mystery which 
enveloped its origin that no one presumed to fix the time of its 
establishment, until the modern historian of Venice in his laborious 
researches discovered a copy of this diabolical code. Such a tissue of 
refined cruelty and perfidy was surely never before given to the world ; and 
the framers of the ” Statutes of the Inquisition ” appear to have been gifted 
with a subtle and relentless spirit of wickedness which might challenge the 
malignity of assembled 


fiends. 


An attentive perusal of this manual of assassination can alone give an 
adequate notion of the precision and acuteness with which the depositaries 
of this unbounded power are enjoined to draw the unwary into their snares ; 
or of the cold-blooded and uncompromising villainy recommended for the 
preservation of Venetian policy. Subject to these instructions, the three 
inquisitors were abandoned to their own discretion in selecting the time and 
place of seizure and investigation, the tortures to be employed, and the 
manner of destroying their victims. The nobles and citizens might thus be 
publicly exposed on a gibbet, or silently consigned to the adjacent canal. 


Innumerable spies pervaded the city ; the recesses of domestic privacy and 
the inmost apartments of the ducal palace were alike laid open to the 
penetrating gaze of the Inquisition. Such was the mystery which surrounded 
the inquisitors that it was never known, except by the council, to which of 
their members this terrible office was entrusted ; and an unguarded whisper 
in an inquisitor’s presence might in a moment be followed by incarceration 
and death. 


A system, if possible more monstrous, was also encouraged at Venice. A 
number of iron mouths in different parts of the city gaped for accusations; 
and an anonymous charge deposited by a secret enemy was sufficient to 
drag the unconscious accused before his judges. No human being could 
enjoy security for an instant; the daggers and the poison of the Inquisition 
were always at hand ; and the innocent might suddenly be torn from the 
midst of his friends and consigned to the burning heat of the leaden roofs, 
or forever immured in the wells, those dismal dungeons sunk lower than the 
surface of the canals, where they might sicken and perhaps die from the 
foul air. 


Amidst these institutions, where the functions of the state were exclusively 
vested in the nobles, and the legislative, executive, and judicial powers 
united in one body, we may be at a loss to discover what security existed for 
the welfare of the subordinate classes. The three avogadors, one of whom 
was necessarily a member of the great council and senate, might, indeed, 
call upon the legislature to pause when any measure was proposed injurious 
to the public ; but in this anxiety for the general good no safety was to be 
found for private life or liberty ; and we have no means of ascertaining the 
quantity of individual misery inflicted by this odious government. But 
amidst the distraction of shows and pageants, the people might at least 
console themselves with the impartiality of their despotic rulers ; since the 
nobles, and even the doge himself, were liable to feel the rigour of this 
unsparing oligarchy. 


The annals of Venice present many glaring instances of her noblest sons 
perishing under the malice of an enemy, or sacrificed to the detestable 
policy <>f the state ; and every page of her history is deformed by examples 
of perfidy and injustice. Without adverting to these, we will here briefly 


repeat the characteristic story of Foscari ; and it is remarkable that the 
Inquisition of State originated at the close of this doge’s reign. 
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On the death of Tommaso Mocenigo in 1423, Francesco Foscari was raised 
to the ducal throne. A vigorous understanding, a bold and enterprising 
spirit, were the conspicuous qualities of the new doge ; and during his long 
and warlike reign Venice attained a pitch of glory and power she had never 
before enjoyed. But whilst Foscari was thus increasing the prosperity of his 
country he was struggling with severe domestic affliction. Three of his sons 
were successively swept away to the grave ; and the survivor was reserved 
but to augment the misery of his afflicted father. Jacopo, the youngest 
Foscari, was secretly accused before the Council of Ten of having received 
from Filippo, duke of Milan, presents of money and jewels, and 
immediately summoned to answer the accusation. The unhappy Francesco, 
who presided as doge, beheld his only son stretched upon the rack, 


The Dogana, Venice 


heard his confession of guilt, and acquiesced in the sentence of perpetual 
banishment to Napoli di Romania. This sentence was, however, in some 
degree mitigated ; and Trieste was fixed on as the place of his exile, whither 
he was allowed the consolation of being accompanied by his young wife. 
After residing there above five years a new calamity awaited him. On the 
5th of November, 1450, Almoro Donato, one of the chiefs of the council, 
was assassinated ; and the circumstance of a servant of Jacopo’s having 
been seen in Venice on that day was deemed sufficient to fasten suspicion 
on his master. The severities of the rack having extorted nothing from the 
servant, Jacopo was conducted to Venice, and in his father’s presence once 
more put to the torture. Far from admitting his participation in the murder, 
the unfortunate culprit vehemently asserted his innocence ; but his 
protestations availed him nothing ; and the inexorable council pronounced a 
sentence of perpetual banishment to the island of Candia. 


The doge Francesco had already on two occasions expressed his desire of 
abdicating his dignity ; but on each occasion the great council refused to 
per-mit his resignation. The cruel persecution of his son now redoubled his 
anxiety to descend from that eminence which exposed him more 
conspicuously to the malice of his enemies. But the council not only 


reiterated their refusal, but compelled him to bind himself by oath to retain 
the duchy until relieved by death. 


During a five years’ residence at Canea in Candia, Jacopo Foscari had 
exerted every means in his power to obtain the reversal of his unmerited 
sentence. Wearied of the hopeless attempt to soften his obdurate 
countrymen, 
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he at length addressed a letter to Sforza, duke of Milan, entreating him to 
use his influence with the Venetian senate. To solicit foreign protection was 
an offence at Venice ; and the letter, by design or accident, being 
intercepted, Jacopo was conveyed from Canea, and for the third time put to 
the rack before the Council of Ten. He immediately admitted the offensive 
letter, and rejoiced in the step he had taken, which once more restored him 
to his beloved country, and to the presence of his wife, his father, and all 
that was dearest to him upon earth. This touching avowal weighed little 
with the heartless tribunal, and he was sentenced to be imprisoned in a 
dungeon for a year, and then again carried back into Candia. After the 
expiration of his imprisonment, he was sent into exile and soon afterwards 
died. Meanwhile his innocence of the imputed murder was completely 
established: the real assassin of Donato confessed on his death-bed that his, 
not Jacopo’s, was the guilty hand. 


The wretched father now sank under this accumulation of misery : he fled 
from public business ; abstained from attendance in the councils ; and at the 
age of eighty-four buried himself in retirement so suitable to his years and 
misfortunes. But the malice of his enemies was still unsatiated ; it was 
resolved that he should be precipitated from a throne he had already thrice 
attempted to vacate. By an enormous stretch of power, the Council of Ten 
intimated to the doge in the name of the great council, that the state called 
for his resignation and absolved him from his oath. They condescended to 
offer him a pension of 1500 ducats, and peremptorily insisted on his 


quitting the ducal palace within eight days under pain of confiscation of his 
property. After a momentary struggle with his pride the old man bowed to 
the decree, and descended the Giants’ Staircase, which thirty-four years 
before he had mounted as the sovereign of Venice. The assembled populace 
beheld with pity and indignation the aged father of the republic pass slowly 
towards his private dwelling ; but the murmurs of compassion were in a 
mo-ment silenced by a menacing proclamation of the Ten. The electors 
proceeded to the choice of a new doge, and on the 30th of October, 1457, 
seven days after the deposition of Foscari, Pasquale Malipiero was declared 
duly elected. The tolling of the bell of St. Mark’s tower, which announced 
the election, awakened in the soul of Foscari a conflict of passions too 
furious for exhausted nature, and he survived the shock only a few hours. 
Notwithstanding the resistance of his widow, the council, who had thus 
hurried him to his grave, resolved upon the mockery of a magnificent 
funeral ; and he was interred with all the splendour usual at a doge’s 
obsequies, the newly elected duke assisting in the habit of a senator. 


One of the chief instruments of the ruin of Foscari was Giacomo Loredano, 
a noble, whose long-cherished rancour was thus formally entered on his 
commercial accounts : ” Francesco Foscari, for the death of my father and 
uncle.” But the debt was now liquidated, and on the opposite page the cold- 
blooded Loredano wrote the discharge, “he has paid it.‘V 


CHAPTER X THE COMMERCE OF VENICE 


In the preceding chapter we have followed the political development of 
Venice, and seen that city acquire undisputed supremacy on the water and 
then reach out for land conquests as well. We shall now interrupt the rather 
depressing story of political wrangles, to consider the commercial 
prosperity of the new world-emporium. 


” Venice,” says Burckhardt,& ” recognised itself from the first as a strange 
and mysterious creation — the fruits of a higher power than human 
ingenuity. The key-note of the Venetian character was a spirit of proud and 
contemptuous isolation, which, joined to the hatred felt for the city by the 
other states of Italy, gave rise to a strong sense of solidarity within. The 
inhabitants meanwhile were united by the most powerful ties of interest in 
dealing both with the colonies and the possessions on the mainland ; and 
forcing the population of the latter, that is of all the towns up to Bergamo, to 
buy and sell in Venice alone. A power which rested on means so artificial 
could only be maintained by internal harmony and unity. On the other hand, 
within the ranks of the nobility itself, travel and commercial enterprises, 
and the incessant wars with the Turks, saved the wealthy and dangerous 
from that fruitful source of conspiracies — idleness. A free government in 
the open air gave the Venetian aristocracy, as a whole, a healthy bias.” 


The Venetian did, in point of fact, seem to differ materially from his Italian 
neighbours. We have seen that the city did not come into prominence until a 
relatively late period of the Middle Ages. Isolated geographically, it held 
aloof from its neighbouring states and never conceded allegiance to the 
Western Empire. Nominally, it sought the protection of Constantinople ; but 
in reality it neither needed nor received aid from that quarter, and its 
allegiance to the Eastern emperor was probably due largely to the 
harmlessness of his supposed authority. The seafaring life had developed 
here, as so often elsewhere, a hardy and liberty-loving race. The Venetian 
reminds us strongly of his prototype, the old-time Phoenician. But in one 
regard the citizen of Venice proved even more self-reliant than 
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river, they were, if possible, removed. Rivers were turned out of their 
courses, if they impeded the operations of the army ; and warriors are 
frequently represented in the sculptures cutting down trees which surround 
a hostile city. 


The first step in a siege was probably to advance the battering-ram. If the 
castle was built, as in the plains of Assyria and Babylonia, upon an artificial 
eminence, an inclined plane, reaching to the summit of the mound, was 
formed of earth, stones, or trees, and the besiegers were then able to bring 
their engines to the foot of the walls. This road was not unfrequently 
covered with bricks, forming a kind of paved way, up which the ponderous 
machines could be drawn without much difficulty. 


This mode of reaching the walls of a city is frequently alluded to by the 
prophets, and is described by Isaiah : ” Thus saith the Lord, concerning the 
king of Assyria, he shall not come into this city, nor shoot an arrow there, 
nor come before it with shields, nor cast a hank against it. ” Similar 
approaches were used by the Egyptians. They not only enabled the 
besiegers to push their battering-rams up to the castle, but at the same time 
to escalade the walls, the summit of which might otherwise have been 
beyond the reach of their ladders. 


The battering-rams were of several kinds. Some were joined to movable 
towers which held warriors and armed men. The whole then formed one 
great temporary building, the top of which is represented in the sculptures, 
as on a level with the walls, and even turrets, of the besieged city. In some 
bas-reliefs the battering-ram is without wheels ; it was then perhaps 
constructed on the spot, and was not intended to be moved. The movable 
tower was probably sometimes unprovided with the ram ; but I have not 
met with it so represented in the sculptures. When Nebuchadrezzar, king of 
Babylon, besieged Jerusalem, he ” built forts against it round about.” These 
forts or towers, if stationary, were solidly constructed of wood; if movable, 
they consisted of a light frame covered with wickerwork. The Jews were 
forbidden to cut down and employ, for this purpose, trees which afford 
sustenance to man. ” Only the trees which thou knowest that they be not 
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his prototype : he insisted always on choosing his rulers ; moreover, he not 
merely elected them, but he held them amenable to the law. We have seen a 
striking illustration of this in the preceding chapter, in the legal execution of 
the doge Marino Falieri. Seldom, if ever, has that incident been precisely 
duplicated. The doge of Venice, elected for life, was surrounded with all the 
semblance of royalty and was to all intents and purposes a sovereign. Yet 
when this distinguished incumbent of the office had proven himself disloyal 
to the constitution, he was adjudged in practically the same manner with his 
associates in crime, and subjected to the same punishment. 


Nothing could be more characteristic than the manner in which the 
punishment of Falieri was carried out. Up to the very last the doge was 
treated with all respect. Even when led out to execution, he was still clothed 
in his ducal robes. The mandate of the law was carried out not in anger, but 
in sorrow ; everything was legal, constitutional ; there was no breach of 
dignity. A vast concourse of people waited at the door of the palace to view 
the corpse ; but it was no clamouring mob : it was a quiet and orderly 
gathering of citizens. The fall of the sovereign had come about through no 
reign of terror such as pertained in latter-day France, when Louis XVI was 
executed ; no revolution like that which brought Charles I to the block. The 
successor to the doge was elected in precisely the same manner as if the 
previous incumbent of this office had died a natural death. In all history, let 
it be repeated, there is scarcely a precise parallel for this exhibition of the 
far-reaching scope of Venetian justice. 


We have now to view the real source of the power of this strange nation ; a 
power based, as has repeatedly been suggested, upon the old familiar 
foundation of commercial prosperity. It was the independence born of this 
prosperity that made Venice feared and hated by all the other powers of 
Italy — feared and hated, but also admired. We read in Villani c that when 
in the early part of the fourteenth century Venice condescended to take 
common cause with Florence against the tyrant of Milan, the Florentines 


regarded it as a singular honour for their country to have become the 
confederate of the Venetians, “who, for their great excellence and power, 
had never allied themselves with any state or prince, except at their ancient 
conquest of Constantinople and Romania.” We learn, on the other hand, 
from the Venetians, how some of the wise men of their city regretted this 
same alliance with its attendant grasping after political conquests, on the 
mainland. A remarkable account has been preserved to us by Sanuto,<* of 
the warning said to have been given to his people by the doge Mocenigo, 
who died in 1423, and whose alleged words we shall quote in some detail, 
because they furnish us with statistics that will serve as introductory to our 
further studies of the national commerce. 


The doge asserted that the trade with Lombardy alone brought into Venice 
each year no less than 28,800,000 ducats. « ” My lords,” he is reported as 
saying, ” from the infirm state in which I find myself, I judge that I am 
drawing near the close of my career ; and the obligations under which I lie 
to a country which has not only bred me, but has permitted me to attain 
such lofty prominence, and has showered upon me so many honours, have 
prompted me to call you together around me, in order that I may commend 
to your care this Christian city, and persuade you to live in concord with 
your neighbours, and to preserve this city, as I have done to the best of my 
ability. In my time, 4,000,000 ducats of the public debt have been paid 
though 6,000,000 remain, the latter of which were contracted for the war of 
Padua, Vicenza, and Verona. We have regularly paid the half-yearly interest 
on the 
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funds and the salaries of the public offices. Our city at present sends abroad 
for purposes of trade in various parts of the world 10,000,000 ducats a year, 
of which the interest is not less than 2,000,000. In this city there are 3000 
vessels of smaller burden, which carry 17,000 seamen ; 300 large ships 
carrying 8000 seamen ; 45 galleys and dromons constantly in commission 
for the protection of commerce, which employ 11,000 sea-men, 3000 
carpenters, 3000 caulkers. Of silk cloth-workers there are 3000 ; of 
manufacturers of fustian, 16,000. The rent-roll is estimated at 7,050,000 


ducats. The income arising from let houses is 150,000. We find 1000 
gentlemen with means varying between 700 and 4000 ducats a year. If you 
continue to prosper in this manner, you will become masters of all the gold 
in Christendom. But, I beseech you, keep your fingers from your 
neighbours, as you would keep them out of the fire, and engage in no unjust 
wars, for in such errors God will not support princes. Everybody knows that 
the Turkish war has rendered you expert and brave in maritime enterprises. 
You have six able captains, competent to command large fleets. You have 
many persons well versed in diplomacy and in the government of cities, 
who are ambassadors of perfect experience. You have numerous doctors in 
different sciences, and especially in the law, who enjoy high credit for their 
learning among strangers. Your mint coins annually 1,000,000 ducats of 
gold and 200,000 ducats of silver, of minor pieces, 800,000. Of this sum 
500,000 go to Syria, 100,000 to the Terra Firma, 100,000 to various other 
places, 100,000 to England. The remainder is used at home. You are aware 
that the Florentines send here every year 16,000 pieces of fine cloth, of 
which we dispose in Barbary, Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes, Romania, the 
Morea, and Istria, and that they bring to our city monthly 60,000 (70,000 ?) 
ducats’ worth of merchandise, amounting annually to 840,000 or more, and 
in exchange purchase our goods to our great advantage. 


“Therefore it behoves you to beware lest this city decline. It behoves you to 
exercise extreme caution in the choice of my successor, in whose power it 
will be, to a considerable extent, to govern the republic for good or for evil. 
Many of you are inclined to Messer Francesco Foscari, and do not, I 
apprehend, sufficiently know his impetuous character, and proud, 
supercilious disposition. If he is made doge, you will be at war continually. 
Those who now possess 10,000 ducats will have only 1000. Those who 
possess ten houses will be proprietors of one, and those who now own ten 
coats will be reduced to a single coat. You will lose your money and your 
reputation. You will be at the mercy of a soldiery. I have found it impossible 
to forbear expressing to you thus my opinion. May God help you to make 
the wisest choice ! May he rule your hearts to preserve peace.” 


Such [says Hazlitte] were the last words of a great and prophetic statesman. 
The glaze of death was soon upon those eyes. Those lips were soon mute. 
On the 4th of April, 1423, Tommaso Mocenigo expired, leaving his country 


more prosperous and opulent than she had ever yet been. Her treasury was 
full. Her debt was considerably reduced. Tne statistics of her taxation and 
expenditure exhibited a surplus of 1,000,000 a year. Her home and foreign 
trade was flourishing beyond any precedent. No European power was more 
highly respected, and the alliance of none was more eagerly sought and 
cultivated. 


These calculations of Mocenigo are declared by Ilallam to be so strange 
and manifestly inexact as to deserve little regard ; they are, however, 
viewed with greater consideration by Darn/ and by flazlitt (^). Doubtless 
they have not the accuracy of the reports of modern statisticians, yet, as a 
general state— 
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ment of what at least are approximate facts, they have the fullest interest 
and the utmost significance. They furnish a clew to the power and greatness 
of this remarkable city ; a city which in the year 1422 is said to have had a 
population of only 190,000, yet which was the most powerful state of Italy, 
and which after the fall of Constantinople in 1453 was the uncontested 
world metropolis. 


In considering the precise conditions of Venetian commerce and 
manufacture it will be well to take at the same time a general view of the 
commerce of late antiquity, that the conditions of trade in the East to which 
Venice fell heir may be understood. « 


It was to their political and territorial situation that the Venetians owed their 
direction towards commercial operations — the cause of their prosperity. 
Fugitives from the Italian continent, refuged in small, uncultivated, barren 
islands, without certain communication with the continent, they saw 
nothing round them but the sea, in their hands a few fleeting possessions 
which they had saved from the general devastation, but which would soon 
be lost if work and industry could not fructify them. 


Salt was the only product of the soil they trod. Fishery could only 
imperfectly provide a subsistence. But this fishery, this salt, became a 
means of exchange to provide things necessary for life. Nearly everything 
was lacking. The inhabitants of the lagunes were reduced to seek on the 
neighbouring continent grain, wood, metals, stone, even water. Happily for 
them their neighbours could bring them nothing. These people, desolated by 
continual war, were not given to navigation. If at that time, when so many 
fugitives took refuge in the lagunes, there had been near them a commercial 
maritime town eager to bring them all they wanted, such a town would have 
taken from them the few riches they had brought into the islands, and little 
by little these fugitives, instead of creating a country on uncultivated 
wastes, would have sought safety, ease, or work with the foreigner. But the 
rigour of their condition, the deprivation of all help condemned them to 
make great efforts, and their heroic works contributed also to their 
happiness and glory. 


Again, they would hardly have believed it to be a good thing that the 
severity of their lot made them exert themselves on the sea. Continually 
obliged themselves to seek what was lacking, they necessarily acquired a 
habit of braving the ocean. When what they wanted was not to be found on 
the neighbouring coast they sought it on the opposite one. Gradually they 
noted at what points they could make their purchases or exchanges with 
most advantage. These frequent crossings, made on their own account, 
furnished occasion for becoming intermediaries for the two Adriatic shores. 
These journeys had at first for object only the provisioning of the islands. 
The spirit of commerce gave them wider views ; their limits were extended, 
their means perfected. Art and cupidity essayed more difficult routes, and it 
was seen that this new town, placed in a position so easy to defend, almost 
on the borders which separate Europe from Asia, was called to become 
through the industry of its inhabitants the principal market for western 
peoples. Other local circumstances gave it the means of easy 
communication with a large number of consumers. Italy being separated 
from Germany by the Alps was impracticable for commerce. A port 
situated at the end of the Adriatic and the mouth of the Po would be the 
natural market for wools, silks, cotton, saffron, oil, manna, and all the other 
productions which Italy furnished to Hungary and Germany. 


For the same reason, all that the north had to get from the Levant, Africa, 
and Spain had to pass by Venice. Journeys beyond the straits of 
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Gibraltar towards the eastern coast of Europe then meant a voyage of long 
duration. Navigation was so imperfect that the eastern peoples had not yet 
learned to seek Mediterranean products, and it was very rarely that they 
made expeditions, which meant so much expense, danger, and loss of time. 
The result was that the end of the Adriatic Sea was the sole point of 
communication with the navigable sea, and Venice was a mart offering 
equal security against all enemies and tempests. The Po, the Brenta, and the 
Adige seemed to empty into the basin of the lagunes expressly to offer the 
Venetians an easy route by which they could take without danger or great 
expense all productions demanded by eastern Italy. Also it was a constant 
care with this growing republic to assure free navigation and all kinds of 
franchise on these waters and their numerous affluents. About the year 713 
the first doge of the republic concluded a peace with Liutprand, king of 
Lombardy, which preserved to Venetians commercial privileges in the ports 
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Bridge of the Rialto, Venice 


and lands of this kingdom. Not only were they exempt, with their 
neighbours, from all dues, but they held sovereign rights in perpetuity, and 
the exercise of these gave them the means of making themselves a burden 
to their rivals. One even sees them, in the fifteenth century, offering to 
furnish Filippo Maria Visconti, duke of Milan, with ten thousand foot and 
ten thousand horse, if he would . let them administer the custom-houses of 
his capital. 


The republic did not give less attention to keeping the exclusive privilege of 
furnishing this continent with products of her own small territory. She 
perfected the art of extracting salt, and appropriated, as far as she could, all 
the salt beds of her coasts. She prevented her neighbours from exploiting 
those they had. The Venetians sold two qualities of salt — that 
manufactured by themselves in their lagunes, called Chioggia salt, and that 
drawn from the salt beds of Cervia, [stria, Dalmatia, Sicily, the African 
coasts, the Black Sea, and even Astrakhan. All these foreign salts were 
comprised under the name of sea-salt or ultramarine salt. The first was of 
superior quality and consequently of higher price. The Cervian salt beds 
belonged to the Bolognaise. With them the Venetians treated, and, to 
preserve the commerce of all the salt from this source, the latter determined 
the quantity 
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which should be allowed to be sold, establishing surveillance even on the 
place of fabrication. The republic even obtained the right to transport rock- 


salt which southern Germany and Croatia took from their mines. They 
forced the king of Hungary to close his. The coast people on the Adriatic 
were not allowed to send away their salt, while the inhabitants of Italy 
could not take any but Venetian salt. 


For any subject of the republic to buy foreign salt was a crime. The house 
of the offender was razed, and he himself banished forever. Yet while 
Venice made this monopoly she furnished all these people, now her 
tributaries, with excellent salt at a very low price. Sales were effected by 
companies, which undertook to provision such and such a country. It is 
almost incredible how much treasure this one branch of commerce for 
fourteen centuries procured the Venetians. These privileges cost some 
bloodshed. But the defence of their pretensions and the wars they had to 
sustain against the corsairs and jealous neighbours put them under the 
necessity of forming a military marine. After some centuries of effort, the 
flag of St. Mark was seen proudly flying all along the Mediterranean. 
Venetian fleets made conquests, the republic founded rich colonies, 
extended its navigation and commerce in all then known seas, and arrogated 
the sovereignty of the Adriatic Sea. The continual wars which divided other 
peoples, their gross ignorance, their almost general isolation with regard to 
commerce and navigation, were so many favourable circumstances which 
gave the republic time to establish the power of her marine and the 
prosperity of her industry quite firmly. 


VENICE IN THE LEVANT 


After the fall of the Eastern Empire, Venice became mistress of nearly all 
the maritime points of that empire, and had immense advantages in all the 
Levant markets. Her merchants there enjoyed all the privileges of the 
natives, and in every port her ships found not only free harbourage but 
special protection. For eight centuries, that is from the epoch when the 
Venetians wanted to become conquerors over the Italian lands, legislation 
and politics had for their principal object the prosperity of commerce. 
Privileges from the foreigner, assured safety with them, facilities for the 
moving about of men, goods, and capital, the establishment of banks, 
perfecting of money, encouragement of industrial manufactures, a vigilant 


but not officious policy, a religious tolerance little known among other 
nations, all concurred to make for Venetian commercial greatness. 


If to these advantages one adds the possibility of obtaining civic rights, and 
considers that a share in sovereignty was attached to this title, one can 
imagine what an influx of strangers augmented the population of Venice 
and increased its prosperity by bringing capital and new industries. One can 
conceive also how citizens of such a state would be attached to their 
country, and what would be the strength and resources of this government. 
One would feel at the same time that the republic would lose with regard to 
all these things when she adopted, or rather submitted to, an aristocratic 
government. It has been said that those of the citizens who arrogated all 
authority compensated the others by abandoning to them all the advantages 
resulting from commerce. Indeed, this has been given as a mark of 
disinterestedness and moderation from the aristocratic classes. But this is an 
error. It is evident that, in spite of a prohibitive law,, the nobles continued to 
be merchants until that epoch when the republic was already shorn 
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of its power and commerce of its splendour. Instances of this are to be 
found at every step in history. 


If one reflects on the influence that habits of work, emulation, riches, travel, 
and association with foreigners must necessarily have had on the manners 
of a people and the development of their intellectual faculties, one may 
guess that the Venetians must already have become a polished nation when 
other peoples, whom nature seemed to have placed in a different rank, were 
still barbarians. One is not surprised to read in the history of Charlemagne 
that the lords who composed his court were astonished to see, at the Pavia 
fair, valuable carpets, silken stuffs, gold tissues, pearls, and precious stones 
spread out by Venetian merchants. Doubtless these lofty barons very much 
despised the merchants and their business, but their pride would be lowered 
somewhat when Pepin was beaten by these same men; when European 
kings found themselves obliged to ask for Venetian ships to get into 
Palestine ; and when the Baldwins, the Montmorencies, and the counts of 


Champagne and of Montfort contracted alliance with these merchants to 
conquer and share the empire of Constantinople. 


This superiority of the Venetians over other European peoples — we except 
the Tuscans, whose literary glory gives them an infinite ascendency — was 
maintained until well into the fifteenth century. All French, Ger-man, and 
English towns were a formless mass of houses without architecture or 
monuments. The lords of these countries lived in melancholy fortresses, and 
hardly knew the meaning of luxury and art. At this epoch there was neither 
letters nor elegance except in Italy and the part of Spain occupied by the 
Moors. It would hardly be just to make out that all these advantages were 
derived from one sole cause. Venice no doubt owed her prosperity partly to 
the good fortune of having a regular government long before other nations. 
But this government which watched over the preservation of public fortune 
was not the cause of national wealth ; that was entirely due to commerce. 
From the eighth century, the commerce of Venice with the East was 
sufficiently important to determine her to remain in alliance with the 
emperor Nicephorus, in spite of Charlemagne’s threats. 


While, however, the Venetians enjoyed that opulence which is the just fruit 
of labour, they were kept by their sumptuary laws within the bounds of a 
wise economy — an economy which alone conserves the capital which 
feeds commerce and is sole regulator of the price of handiwork. Commerce 
has relations with the constitution. In the government of a despot it is 
founded on luxury, its only object being to procure the nation all that can 
minister to its pride, its luxuries, its fancies ; in the government of many it 
is generally founded on economy. Standing between the voluptuous peoples 
of the East and the uncultivated European nations, the Venetians imitated 
the industry of the one and preserved the simplicity of the other. 


During the first centuries of the Venetian Republic, all Europe was in an 
uncultured condition. Art had left ancient Italy to pass over to the empire 
and ornament the new capital of the world. But when Fortune arrived 
unexpectedly with gifts, she found no man ready to receive them. The 
peoples to whom Constantine had transported his throne had a taste for 
voluptuous-ness rather than a genius for activity. In this neighbourhood, a 
people of high antiquity, enlightened long before the barbarians of the West, 


trees for meat, thou shalt destroy and cut them down : and thou shalt build 
bulwarks against the city that maketh war with thee until it be subdued.” 


When the machine containing the battering-ram consisted of a simple 
framework, not forming an artificial tower, a cloth of some kind of drapery 
edged with fringes and otherwise ornamented appears to have been 
occasionally thrown over it. Sometimes it may have been covered with 
hides. It moved either on four or on six wheels, and was provided with one 
ram or with two. The mode of working the rams cannot be determined from 
the Assyrian sculptures. It may be presumed, from the representations in the 
bas-reliefs, that they were partly suspended by a rope fastened to the outside 
of the machine, and that men directed and impelled them from within. Such 
was the plan adopted by the Egyptians, in whose paintings the warriors, 
working the ram, may be seen through the frame. Sometimes this engine 
was ornamented by a carved or painted figure of the presiding divinity, 
kneeling on one knee and drawing a bow. The artificial tower was usually 
occupied by two warriors : one discharged his arrows against the besieged, 
whom he was able from his lofty position to harass more effectually than if 
he had been below ; the other held up a shield for his companion’s defence. 
Warriors are not unfrequently represented as stepping from the maehine to 
the battlements. 
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owed to its traditions, its activity, its conquests, that variety of knowledge 
and works which distinguished civilised nations. The Venetians were 
continually changing the products of the East against merchandise from all 
Europe ; to form such a chain of communication was much for a population 
of fishers. 
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But they carried their industry even further. They saw that the Grecian 
Empire received many useful things from far-off countries and from 
peoples almost unknown, but also a multitude of superfluities which were 
becoming needful for a society more refined. They established themselves 
as near as they could to the source of these objects, and such was the 
success of their activity and courage that they became first the carriers and 
then the commercial masters of pleasure-loving Constantinople. 


The peninsula of the Tauric Chersonese, situated at the end of the Black 
Sea, had long been for the great cities of the Hellespont and the Greek seas 
what Sicily had been for Rome — an inexhaustible storehouse assuring 
subsistence to the population. This peninsula fed Athens, and paid an 
annual tribute of 180,000 measures of wheat to Mithridates. It had abundant 
salt beds and furnished wools and hides. These objects of first necessity 
acquired a new value through the vicinity of a town like Constantinople. 
Marco Polo, the Venetian, speaks of a journey made on this coast by his 
father towards the middle of the thirteenth century. 


The abundance of sequins throughout the East proves that the Venetians had 
great commerce there — that their coin was taken confidently, and that they 
were obliged to pay for a part of their purchases in ready money. There is 
another fact by which one can judge of the great number of Venetians 
spread through the Greek Empire. When Manuel Comnenus, imitating the 
example of Mithridates, arrested in one day all subjects of the republic 
found in the state, the prisons could hardly suffice to contain them ; they 
had to fill the churches and monasteries. The difficulty of protecting their 
establishments in Asia, the jealousy of the Genoese, and the revolutions of 


the Eastern Empire, obliged the Venetians many times to seek new routes to 
re-establish their constantly interrupted commercial relations. 


The story of the vicissitudes which have changed so often the course of 
commerce — that commerce which like a river pours continually into the 
West, is one well worthy of attention. It seemed that Europe could not 
suffice for herself. The activity of its inhabitants exhausted itself in a 
thousand ways which produced needs foreign to its welfare. From all time 
they counted eastern merchandise among objects of the first necessity, and 
this commerce has occupied the industry of several peoples more or less 
fortunately placed. 9 


Let us go back to Roman times, and trace briefly the development of trade 
routes. 


THE COMMERCIAL FOREBEARS OF THE VENETIANS 


The crowd of barbarian people who inundated the Roman Empire at the end 
of its existence brought with it the germs of a new life ; when Rome had 
succumbed, these germs began to develop themselves in all parts of Europe 
— races young and vigorous but still half barbarous came, all at once, into 
the foreground of history ; mingled with the people whom Rome, up till 
now, had kept under the yoke, they founded new nationalities ; it was a 
general transformation in the state, in society, and in the ways and customs. 
Nevertheless, this overt] irow did not affect all the conditions of the life of 
the people in the same degree. In the domain of commercial life we do not 
find, on the threshold of the Middle Ages, any event which approaches in 
importance the discovery of the sea route to the East Indies and the 
discovery of America, events which coincide with the beginning of the 
modern epoch, and which have unexpectedly opened new paths for 
commerce. 
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Between antiquity and the Middle Ages the transition was less abrupt ; the 
commercial intercourse and markets remained, generally, the same as of 
old. Since the conquests of Alexander had brought the civilised people of 
the West into contact with the remote East, the main currents of commerce 
set thitherward, for there was the source of production of those articles 
which had become necessary to the insatiable masters of the world. From 
the Indies were obtained those spices which the Greeks and Romans put 
into their food to heighten its flavour, the greater part of the perfumes which 
they sprinkled on their persons and in their apartments, and the ivory with 
which they made their precious utensils. China furnished the silk with 
which the women, and later on, with the growth of luxury, even the men of 
the imperial epoch loved to clothe themselves; for jewels, the mountains of 
Persia and India sent their precious stones ; the Indian Ocean, its pearls. 


Little by little, this commerce increased to such an extent, that in the time of 
Pliny, the Roman Empire expended each year in Asia, in payment of 
merchandise obtained from thence, 100,000,000 sesterces (about £800,000), 
of which India alone absorbed one-half. In the Middle Ages, the Levant was 
still the principal goal of the merchant of the West. The commodities which 
later generations brought from America, such as sugar and cotton, were 
then obtained from Smyrna, Asia Minor, or Cyprus ; condiments from 
India, spices and especially pepper, were some of the most highly 
appreciated commodities at this period. But if we seek the origin of the 
delicate fabrics, or the carpets which were used at the courts and among the 
wealthy burghers of the Middle Ages, we have almost always to go to the 
East. Thence came the raw material, very often the tissue or the embroidery, 
and finally the name of the material. 


As trade followed the same lines as in ancient days, so the great commercial 
routes remained the same. To obtain the products of the Levant, the 
merchantmen of the West, not knowing the route by the Cape of Good 
Hope, confined themselves to the short voyage through the Mediterranean 
or the waters which communicate directly with it. There they were certain 
to find, along the shore, markets already famous in ancient times, 


Alexandria, Tyre, Berytus, Antioch, Byzantium, Trebizond; the creation of 
a new market was a great exception. Merchandise still arrived at the ports 
of 


the Mediterranean or of the Pontus from the remote East by the old ways of 
the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf ; that coming from the centre of Asia over- 
land still followed the route we find already quoted in Greek and Roman 
geographies from the narratives of the merchants. 


A Venetian Bronze Knocker 
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The only elements which had changed in commerce were the mediums ; 
Italians, Provencals, and Catalans had taken the place of Greeks and 
Romans as commercial nations. But, with respect to this, do not let us forget 
that the transition between antiquity and the Middle Ages was gradual. In 
fact, when the empire was divided into two parts, the Byzantine half had 
inherited the commerce of the East as a natural result of its geographical 
situation. Having survived invasions, it played the part of medium in the 
commercial relations between the West and the East, until the time when 
the citizens of the seaport towns of Italy, southern France, and Spain were 
grown strong enough to do without one. 


We possess a sufficient number of documents dating from the time of 
Justinian (527-565 a.d.) to make a complete picture of the state of the East 
at this time, from the commercial point of view. The most remote countries 
of Asia with which the Greeks of Byzantium maintained a regular 
commerce were also those which furnished the most precious and choice 
products. For centuries, the silk industry had flourished in China, but the 
secret of it had been so well kept that strangers had never been able to learn 
the process of its manufacture. At length there came a time when another 
country was able, in its turn, to cultivate this important branch of industry. 
This good fortune fell to the lot of the small kingdom of Khotan, in the 


centre of Asia, in consequence of the marriage of its king with a Chinese 
princess who, it is said, betrayed the secret of her compatriots and, 

managing to elude the supervision of the custom-house officers, brought 
silkworms, eggs, and the seeds of the mulberry tree into her new country. 


We cannot say with certainty whether, in the seventh century, the 
manufacture of silk had already spread from the East to the West, and 
passed beyond the borders of Khotan, but we may assume that the greater 
part of the silk which the western merchants received came from China. 
The Chinese exported their products themselves ; but at this time, with rare 
exceptions, their ships only conveyed them as far as Ceylon, and their 
caravans did not go beyond the frontiers of Turkestan. There other nations 
received the precious wares and carried them farther west. But it is difficult 
to make a distinction, for the ancient classical writers, and those of the 
Byzantine epoch after them, gave the name of Seres, not only to the 
producers of silk, but also to the various peoples engaged in its distribution. 


Such a silk-trading nation were the inhabitants of Sogdiana, in the low- 
lands of Bokhara, a race distinguished from the remotest times for their 
taste and aptitude for commerce. The silk was brought to them by caravans 
from China, and they, in their turn, conveyed it either to the markets of the 
north of Iran, or to those south of the Caspian Sea. Our sources of 
information do not, indeed, positively state this as a fact. In his chronicle, 
The-ophanes of Byzantium; relates that the markets and ports frequented by 
the silk merchants had changed masters three times at short intervals ; 
having originally been in the possession of the Persians, they were taken 
from them by the so-called White Huns (the Yue-thsi or Yuechi of the 
Chinese), and finally were occupied by the Turks. 


By whatever route the silk was conveyed, the Persians always endeavoured 
to receive it first, and they watched jealously that it did not reach the 
Romans of the East by any other route than that which traversed their 
country or by any other hands than theirs. Nevertheless, a certain portion of 
the silk was despatched from China to Ceylon by sea ; there it was 
transhipped and reached the Persian Gulf by the west coast of India and the 
south coast of Carmania. It is obvious that when Chinese wares followed 
the sea route. 
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they might escape the Persians, for from Ceylon it was possible to take 
them by the south of Arabia and Ethiopia. Herein lay a danger to the 
Persian monopoly which the emperor Justinian contrived to turn to his 
advantage. The Byzantines found it a great hardship to be reduced to having 
no other intermediaries for these, to them indispensable, articles than the 
Persians. There was no other nation with whom they were so frequently at 
war, and how could they see with indifference their own merchants 
supplying their enemies with enormous sums in payment for the silks they 
purchased ; or how bear patiently the frequent interruptions to trade due to a 
state of warfare ? 


With a view to remedying these inconveniences, the emperor Justinian 
attempted in the year 532 to open a road for the silk trade through Ethiopia ; 
the Ethiopians could, he thought, purchase the silk from the Indians, and 
sell it to the Byzantines. Their king, an ally of Byzantium, allured by the 
prospect of gain, entered into the emperor’s views. But when his subjects 
arrived at the ports which the vessels from India had just entered, they 
found the Persians masters of the situation in their double capacity of 
neighbours and ancient clients ; they were forced to return empty-handed, 
and the Persians remained, for the nonce, in uncontested possession of their 
monopoly. 


When it was proved that the Ethiopians were neither strong nor enterprising 
enough to wrest the silk trade from the hands of the Persians, the problem 
seemed, for an instant, insoluble. Happily Justinian succeeded in securing 
some silkworms’ eggs, brought back by missionary monks who had 
penetrated to the heart of the countries which produced them, probably to 
Kliotan (about the year 552). Thus it is that the manufacture of silk was 
introduced into the Grecian Empire, and from the year 568 Justin II, the 
successor to Justinian, was able to show it in full activity to a Turkish 
ambassador who happened to be at his court. Many years elapsed, it is true,, 
before sufficient raw silk was produced in Greece to satisfy the demands of 
the native industry. For a long time the greater part of the raw material and 


the better qualities of silk had to be brought from China, and the exorbitant 
claims of the Persian middlemen to be endured. 


But the Persians were not merely transmitters, they were manufacturers 
also. Hwen Tsang, who traversed the eastern frontier of Persia at the 
beginning of the seventh century, sa}*s that the Persians were skilled in the 
weaving of silken or woollen stuffs and carpets, and that products of their 
industry were highly prized in the neighbouring kingdoms. They were 
assisted by foreign workmen, who came to settle in Persia voluntarily or 
under coercion from the Asiatic countries subject to Byzantium. By the 
adoption of an unwise system of monopoly ruinous to the silk-weavers of 
his country, Justinian promoted their emigration in large numbers to Persia, 
others were brought there by force by King Sapor II as part of the spoils he 
brought back from his victorious campaign in Mesopotamia and Syria. A 
tradition current several generations later traced the origin of the silk 
manufacture in Tuster, Susa, and other Persian cities, to the colonies of 
Greek craftsmen. 


To satisfy the luxury of the Sassanidian court, quantities of stuffs of great 
value were necessary. When the victorious Greek army, led by the emperor 
Heraclius against the Persians, took possession of the royal castle of Dasta- 
gerd, in the year 627, they found there a quantity of raw silk and piles of 
silken garments, embroidered carpets, and other articles of this kind. It is 
permissible to suppose that they were of native manufacture. The spoil 
gained on this occasion comprised other things worthy of note. Large 
quantities of spices, evidently of Indian origin, pepper, ginger, aloes, and 
aloe-wood (ag ‘alio churn) fell into the hands of the victors ; they were con- 
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signed to the flames with the rest, as it was impossible to carry everything 
off. Let us add that in the year 636-637, at the storming of Madain (Ctesi- 
phon), the capital of the Sassanid Empire, by the Arabs, there were found 
large supplies of musk, amber, sandalwood, and enough camphor to freight 
a ship ; this last produced nowhere but in the islands beyond India. The 
Arabs were so ignorant of its uses, that they proposed to use it to flavour 


their bread. All this proves to us that the luxury of the Sassanidian court 
was one of the principal causes which turned the stream of Levantine 
commerce towards Persia. 


After the Persians had levied their supplies on the merchandise in transit, 
there yet remained enormous quantities which passed directly into the 
Byzantine Empire. h These goods were brought across Lake Aral or down 
the Oxus into the Caspian Sea. From this sea they entered the Volga, which 
flows into it, and thence were carried as far as that place, which is eighteen 
miles from the Tanais. Man had even tried to dig a canal of communication 
between the two rivers. Arrived in the Tanais, Asiatic productions thence 
descended into the Palus-M»3otis, crossed the Black Sea, and went to fill 
the stores of Constantinople, then the most flourishing town in the world. 
An Armenian king thought of shortening this journey by avoiding the 
Volga, Tanais, and Palus-Ma“otis. He established direct communication 
between the Cyrus, which flows into the Caspian Sea, and the Phasis, which 
runs towards the end of the Pontus-Euxinus. The crossing by land was only 
fifteen leagues. One hundred and twenty bridges were thrown between the 
mountains to make this route practicable for commerce, and these still 
witness to the greatness, utility, and difficulties of the enterprise. 


So long as commerce followed this route it enriched the maritime towns of 
Kaffa, Trebizond, Sinope, and Byzantium, on the Black Sea. The greed of 
the Tatars multiplied dangers on this route ; they diverted towards Lake 
Aral the Gihon and the Sihun, two rivers which discharged into the Caspian 
Sea, and thus destroyed one of the communications between India and 
Europe. Saracen industry reopened communication with the Red Sea, 
Egypt, and Alexandria, and all the Syrian ports became marts for oriental 
merchandise. This furnished the opportunity to the Venetian trader. Never 
did people destined to rise to such great commercial enterprise begin under 
narrower circumstances. The Venetians had no territory. They were 
tributary to their neighbours for all necessaries of life, and had nothing to 
offer in exchange save fish and salt — natural products, of which man could 
not considerably augment the value. Yet, inasmuch as the profits of this 
commerce were mediocre, so it was important to extend them. To increase 
the consumption of fish, it was necessary to prepare it in such a way that it 


would keep ; and to have no rivals in the sale of salt, it was imperative to 
sell at the lowest price. 


The very poor profits that the islanders could make on these two objects 
furnished them the means of buying larger products from the neighbouring 
coasts. Wood from Dalmatia they made into boats, their islands became 
dockyards that provided means of navigation on the neighbouring rivers 
and ports. In proportion as the towns of Aquila, Padua, and Ravenna 
acquired prosperity, so handicraft became dearer, and the inhabitants more 
disdainful of this kind of work. Thus to the Venetians there resulted not 
only the advantage of selling objects augmented in value by their labour, 
but the still greater one of perfecting themselves in the art of naval 
construction, while other peoples did not make similar progress. Moreover, 
they always found plenty of material, and could consequently always 
increase their marine. 
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Their commerce becoming more profitable, they transported into their isles 
other rough products, higher priced and capable of receiving a still greater 
value when worked ; flax and hemp to make naval equipage, iron to forge 
anchors and arms. These were the things which they bartered for the 
coveted products of the East. Growing still richer, they exercised their 
talents on things more valuable — wool, cotton, silk, silver, gold, even 
making a high-priced ware of such common material as glass. 9 


Indeed, the manufacture of ornamental glass vessels became so distinctively 
a Venetian specialty, and one carried to such unrivalled perfection, that a 
more detailed reference to this branch of manufacture may well occupy our 
attention, a 


VENETIAN GLASS 


The glass manufactories, to believe the Venetian authors, were almost 
contemporaneous with the founding of the city itself. A great event which 
marked the beginning of the twelfth century was the means of increasing 


their prosperity, and contributed to the introduction of art into a 
manufacture until then purely industrial. The Venetian Republic had, in 
short, participated in the taking of Constantinople by the Latins (1204), and 
imbued as she was with the spirit of commerce, she sought to derive every 
possible advantage from this victory, in favour of her dawning 
manufactures. The glass manufactories of the Eastern Empire were 
inspected by agents of the republic, and Greek workmen were allured to 
Venice. It is certain that, to date from the end of the thirteenth century, an 
uninterrupted series may be produced of acts of the Venetian government, 
which prove both the importance of the glass manufactories from that 
remote period, and the special interest ever taken by the state in the 
cultivation of the art, which, to use the expression of a Venetian writer, it 
guarded as the apple of its eye. In this it displayed great sagacity, since for 
many centuries the four quarters of the world were inundated by the various 
productions of the glass manufactories of Venice ; and the sums of money 
procured to the republic by this branch of industry alone would utterly defy 
calculation. 


From the end of the thirteenth century, the manufactories of glass had so 
multiplied in the interior of Venice, that the city was incessantly exposed to 
fires. In 1287, a decree of the great council prohibited any manufactory of 
glass to be established within the city, unless by the proprietor of the house 
in which it was to be carried on. As this exception in favour of the 
proprietors perpetuated the inconveniences which the government had 
endeavoured to guard against, a new decree was issued on the 8th of 
October, 1291, by which all the manufactories of glass still existing in the 
interior of Venice were ordered to be demolished and removed out of the 
city. 


It was then that choice was made of the island of Murano, which is only 
separated from Venice by a canal of small extent, for establishing in it the 
manufactories of glass. In a few years, the whole island was covered with 
glass manufactories of various descriptions. But a new decree of the 11th of 
August, 1592, modified the rigour of the previous regulations in favour of 
the manufactories of small glassware (fabbriche di conterie) for the making 
of beads, false stones, and glass jewels. These were now allowed to be set 
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Ezekiel alludes to all these modes of attack. ” Lay siege against it,” he 
exclaims, speaking of the city of Jerusalem, “and build a fort against it, and 
cast a mount against it ; set the camp also against it, and set battering-rams 
against it round about.” 


Archers on the walls hurled stones from slings, and discharged their arrows 
against the warriors in the artificial towers ; whilst the rest of the besieged 
were no less active in endeavouring to frustrate the attempts of the 
assailants to make breaches in their walls. By dropping a doubled chain or 
rope from the battlements, they caught the ram, and could either destroy its 
etlicacy altogether or break the force of its blows. Those below, however, 
by placing hooks over the engine, and throwing their whole weight upon 
them, struggled to retain it in its place. 


The besieged, if unable to displace the battering-ram, sought to destroy it by 
fire and threw lighted torches or firebrands upon it. But water was 


poured upon the flames, through pipes attached to the artiticial tower. Other 
engines and instruments of war were employed by the besiegers. With a 
kind of catapult, apparently consisting of a light wooden frame covered 
with canvas or hides, they threw large stones and darts against the besieged, 
who, in their turn, endeavoured to set fire to it by torches. A long staff with 
an iron head, resembling a spear, was used to force stones out of the walls. 
Mines were also opened, and the assailants sought to enter the castle 
through concealed passages. Those who worked on them, or advanced to 
the attack, were perhaps protected by the testudo, as represented in the 
Egyptian paintings ; but this defence is not seen in the Assyrian sculptures. 
Attempts were made to set fire to the gates of the city by placing torches 
against them, or to break them open with axes. 


Mounting to the assault by ladders was constantly practised, and appears to 
have been the most general mode of attacking a castle ; for ladders are 
found on those bas-reliefs in which neither the battering-ram nor other 


up in the very interior of Venice, with the sole condition of their being 
insulated at least five paces from any habitation. 


This favour granted to glass jewelry proceeded from the immense trade in it 
carried on by Venice at that period, and the government was 
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careful in no way to check a branch of industry which extended its relations 
in Africa and Asia, and consequently favoured the extension of its navy, 
upon which depended the increase of the power of the republic. 


The Venetian glass-makers were soon engaged almost exclusively in this 
branch of its manufacture, a circumstance which may be accounted for as 
follows : About 1250, a Venetian Matteo Polo and his brother Niccolo, 
father of the celebrated Marco Polo, were attracted by commercial views to 
Constantinople. In 1256 they both visited the khan of Tatary, who inhabited 
the banks of the Volga. War having obliged them to leave the states of 
Berekr,1 in which they had been stopping, they passed on to Bokhara, to the 
south of the Caspian Sea, and afterwards proceeded to the court of Kublai, 
great khan of the Tatars, whose sovereignty extended over the greater part 
of Asia. On their return to their own country, after twenty years’ absence, 
they found Marco Polo, whom they had left in the cradle. Their narrations 
inflamed the imagination of the young man, who desired to accompany his 
father and uncle in a new journey, on which they set out. Marco Polo went 
with them in 1271. In 1274 he arrived at the court of Kublai-Khan, attached 
himself to the service of that monarch, became governor of one of his 
provinces, and was trusted by him with the most important missions. 


Extensive travels, and the duties of his high station, filled up the best years 
of Marco Polo’s life. On returning to Venice, in 1295, after having explored 
the greater part of Central Asia, the shores and islands of the Indian Ocean, 
and those of the Persian Gulf, he pointed out to his fellow-citizens, whose 
intrepidity as navigators was equal to their love of enterprise as merchants, 
the routes they must follow to spread the productions of European industry 
over Tatary, India, and even as far as China ; he described the manners of 


the people who inhabited these immense regions, and their extraordinary 
predilection for beads, coloured stones, and jewels of every description, 
with which they were fond of adorning their persons and of decorating their 
garments. Nothing more was needed to excite the industrial and mercantile 
spirit of the Venetians. The glass-makers particularly devoted themselves 
more zealously than ever to the manufacture of beads and glass jewels {arte 
del margaritaio, arte del perlaio’), a manufacture which, from that time, 
formed a totally distinct branch from that of glass vessels (fabbriche di 
vassellami o recipiendi di vetro e cristallo). The names of Cristoforo Briani 
and of Domenico Miotto have been handed down to us as having been the 
inventors of coloured beads Qmargarite’), and as having also been the first 
glass-makers who turned their attention to the imitation of precious stones. 


This Miotto having been successful in a large speculation he had made at 
Bassora, almost all the Venetian glass-makers applied themselves to the 
manufacture of these objects, which were soon dispersed over Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and Abyssinia, along the coasts of North Africa, over central Asia, 
India, and even as far as China. 


This commercial movement would necessarily retard during the course of 
the fourteenth century, any progress in the manufacture of glass vessels ; in 
fact, all the information existing upon the glass-making of Venice at this 
period refers for the most part only to the making of the margarite, which 
were a source of such commercial advantages to the republic. Carlo Marino 
quotes a document from which it appears that a certain Andolo de 
Savignon, 


1 Brother or son of Batu, grandson of Jenghiz Khan. 
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Genoese ambassador at the court of the emperor of China, obtained from 
the great council full powers to export this same glass jewellery to a very 
considerable amount. We learn also, from the inventories of the fourteenth 
century, that at that period richly ornamented vases of glass were still 
obtained from the East. Yet the manufacturers of glass vessels were already 


endeavouring to procure the documents most needed for the improvement 
of their productions. The learned Morelli has given an extract from a 
manuscript contained in the Naniana library, and dating from the fourteenth 
century, which gives an account of the processes employed by the Greeks 
for rendering glass colourless and spotless, for gilding and staining it, and 
for covering it with paintings. 


The invasion of the Eastern Empire by the Turks, and the taking of 
Constantinople in 1453, which occasioned the immigration of so many 
artists into Italy, was beneficial to glass-making, as well as to the other 
industrial arts. To date from the fifteenth century, we find the manufacture 
of glass vessels taking a new direction. The Venetian glass-makers 
borrowed from the Greeks all their processes for colouring, gilding, and 
enamelling glass ; and the Renaissance having restored a taste for the fine 
forms of antiquity, the art of glass-making followed the movement given by 
the great artists at that period who rendered Italy illustrious ; and vases were 
produced in no wise inferior in form to those bequeathed by antiquity. 
Coccius Sabellicus,* a Venetian historian of the fifteenth century, affords us 
evidence of the admiration excited in his time by the beautiful and varied 
productions of the Venetian glass manufactories. 


At the end of the fifteenth century, or rather in the first years of the 
sixteenth, the Venetian glass-makers distinguished themselves by a new 
invention, that of vases enriched with filagrees of glass, either white or 
coloured, which twisted themselves into a thousand varied patterns, and 
appeared as if encrusted in the middle of the paste of the colourless and 
transparent crystal. This invention, which, while it enriched the vases with 
an indestructible ornamentation, preserved at the same time their light and 
graceful forms, gave a new impulse to the manufactories of glassware, and 
caused their beautiful productions to be even more sought after by every 
nation of Europe. Accordingly the Venetian government used every 
possible precaution to prevent the secret of this new manufacture from 
being discovered, or Venetian workmen from carrying away this branch of 
industry to other nations. 


Already, in the thirteenth century, a decree of the great council had 
prohibited the exportation, without the authority of the state, of the principal 


materials used in the composition of glass. On the 13th of February, 1490, 
the superintendence of the manufactories of Murano was intrusted to the 
chief of the Council of Ten, and, on the 27th of October, 1547, the council 
reserved to itself the care of watching over the manufactories to prevent the 
art of glass-making from being carried abroad. Yet all these precautions did 
not appear to have been sufficient, and the inquisition of the state, in the 
twenty-sixth article of its statutes, announced the following decision : ” If a 
workman transport his art into a foreign country to the injury of the 
republic, a message shall be sent to him to return ; if he does not obey, the 
persons most nearly related to him shall be put into prison. If, 
notwithstanding the imprisonment of his relatives, he persists in remaining 
abroad, an emissary shall be commissioned to put him to death.” M. Daru, 
who, in his Histoire de la republique de Venise, has given us the text of this 
decree, which he had copied from the archives of the republic, adds that, in 
a document deposited in the archives of foreign affairs, two instances were 
recorded of 
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the execution of this punishment on some workmen whom the emperor 
Leopold had enticed into his states. 


If the government of Venice thought it needful, on the one hand, to display 
all its severity against the glass-makers who should thus betray the interests 
of their country, it, on the other hand, loaded with favours those who 
remained faithful to its service, and great privileges were accorded to the 
island of Murano. From the thirteenth century, the inhabitants of Murano, 
for instance, obtained the rights of citizens of Venice, which rendered them 
admissible to all the high offices of the state.* 


OTHER MANUFACTURES 


Needless to say, glass production was not the only manufacturing industry 
that flourished in Venice. From an early time there were brass or iron 
foundries, or both, in operation there ; but much more important forms 


of manufacture than these were the making of cloth-of-gold and of purple 
dye. These with glass-making were the most ancient, the most extensive, 
and the most celebrated of Venetian industries, o 


The trade in cloths-of-gold in the form of mantles or pallii, for either sex, 
was prodigious ; and the profit arising to the Venetians from this source 
alone was incalculably large ; the courts of France and Germany, and more 
particularly the former, were among the best customers of the republic. 
Charlemagne himself was seldom seen without a robe of Venetian pattern 
and texture; and the constant intercourse which the patriarch Fortunato 
maintained with the son of Pepin, had at least the good effect of spreading 
the knowledge and appreciation of the manufactures of his country to the 
banks of the Seine and the Loire. It was a point of policy which the republic 
steadily observed from the beginning, to make every extension of territory, 
every treaty of peace, beneficial to her interests as a mercantile power. « 


The activity of all this industry increased the population, and this led to 
increased consumption of every kind, this again leading to new speculations 
and returns. The Venetians were no longer satisfied to go and buy raw 
materials of the foreigner, but sought to make the country produce them. 
Troops of sheep were reared in Polesine, and were sent into the mountains 
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of eastern Istria. The hill-sides of Friuli were covered with mulberry trees. 
An attempt was made to naturalise the sugar-cane in the isles of the 
Levant.? 


THE SLAVE TRADE 


But after all it was as a commercial rather than as a manufacturing city that 
Venice was really great, and nature intended her for the former, not for the 
latter. It was in transporting or bartering with the produce of other peoples 
that her chief interest lay. In general, no more worthy passport to fame 
could be desired by a people than comes through such commercial 
enterprises. There was one phase of commerce, however, which forms an 
ugly blot on the otherwise pleasant picture. This is the slave trade. In 
carrying out this nefarious business the Genoese and Venetian merchants 
found, at one time, an important source of revenue. The chief market was 


Egypt. « 


It appears that the mameluke sultans who governed Egypt from the middle 
of the thirteenth century, finding only insufficient resources for recruiting 
their armies in a native population little fitted for the profession of arms, 
had recourse to another quarter : the purchase of slaves, natives of the 
countries of the north. On the other hand, in order to fill their harems and 
those of the great men of the court, female slaves were brought in and were 
frequently renewed. They therefore sent agents in search of slaves of either 
sex wherever they could obtain them, even from Christian countries — 
Armenia Minor, for instance. The religion to which they had belonged was 
of little consequence ; if they were Christians their new masters soon made 
converts of them. However, the Egyptian agents by preference visited the 
countries where Islam was the dominant religion, and vice versa the 
merchants from Mussulman countries brought troops of slaves to Egypt to 
sell them. So it was especially the ports of Adalia and Candelore, situated in 
that part of Asia Minor which had been subjugated by the Seleucidse, which 
sent young boys and young girls into Egypt. When Hadrianopolis and 
Gallipoli had fallen into the power of the Osmanlis, it was from these two 
towns that Greek or Christian vessels started, carrying slaves by hundreds 
to Damietta or Alexandria. 


But this trade attained its most flourishing condition in the countries 
bordering the Black Sea. The development of the power of the mameluke 
sultans in Egypt and the propagation of Islam in the great Mongol Empire 
of Kiptchak by the khan Bereke had occurred almost simultaneously, and 
these events were the occasion of an active exchange of correspondence and 
embassies between the masters of the two countries. From this time, the 
agents charged with the purchase of slaves for the sultans directed their 
search especially towards the northern shores of the Black Sea, and Sultan 
Bibars by embassies and presents succeeded in obtaining from Michael 
Palseologus, who, it appears, was not aware of the importance of the 
concession which he was asked to make, permission to send Egyptian 
trading vessels through the Bosporus. Permission was granted only for one 
vessel which was to make, once a year, the voyage to the Black Sea, there 
and back ; but instead of only one there were often two, and their cargo on 
the return voyage consisted of slaves destined to reinforce the sultan’s 
troops. It must be observed that the condition in which this region then was 
could not have been more favourable to the development of this kind of 
trade. Although the Tatars were solidly settled in their empire of Kiptchak, 
there were still some unsubdued tribes, and between them the normal state 
was 
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one of war — skirmishing war in which Circassians, Russians, Magyars, 
and Alajans carried off, each in their turn, Tatar children whom they sold as 
slaves. Moreover the Tatars reserved the same fate for the prisoners whom 
they brought back from their raids in the Caucasus. And furthermore, 
among these savage tribes, when provisions were too dear or taxes too 
heavy, nothing was more common than to see parents selling their own 
children, especially their daughters. Naturally, it was only the strong, 
healthy, and well-formed who were put up for sale. But along the whole of 
the coast neither the Tatars nor the tribes whom they had subdued possessed 
large trading ports. Kaffa, Tana, etc., were in the hands of the Italians, and 
so it happened that the slave trade was concentrated in the Italian marts, and 
especially at Kaffa. This latter town was the habitual resort of the agents 


charged with the purchase of slaves for the sultans of Egypt; a certain 
number of them even lived there permanently. 


The Genoese were obliged to permit the embarkation of slaves for Egypt to 
take place in their port of Kaffa ; if they had placed difficulties in the way 
of the sultan’s agents, they would have risked compromising their own 
commercial relations with Egypt to the greatest extent, and even the 
existence of their colonies. Besides, this trade was severely controlled by 
the colonial authorities. Every slave passing through underwent 
examination ; he was asked if he were Mussulman or Christian. If he was of 
the Christian faith or if he expressed a wish to be converted, the consul of 
Kaffa ransomed him and kept him in his possession ; he allowed only 
Mussulmans to leave. Slaves who wished to become Christians also found a 
refuge in the bishop’s house, respected by the civil authorities. Moreover, 
the government watched with the greatest care that no inhabitant of Kaffa 
was Carried away into slavery. Finally, there was a tax upon the slave trade, 
and the republic of Genoa enforced it energetically in 1431, in spite of the 
complaint of Sultan Barsabay, who, in retaliation, imposed a tax of 16,000 
ducats on the Genoese merchants settled in Egypt. 


So, legally, the slave trade was tolerated by the Genoese colonial authorities 
only for Mussulmans and on condition that the transport leaving for Egypt 
should be carried out by merchants of their religion and in their own ships. 
Captains of Genoese ships were formally forbidden, under pain of heavy 
fines, to ship mamelukes of either sex for the purpose of carrying them into 
Egypt, Barbary, or the parts of Spain occupied by the Saracens ; no Genoese 
was allowed to take part in this trade in any manner whatever. In the same 
way, on the departure from Tana, the Venetian galleys were forbidden to 
receive on board Mussulman or Tatar slaves destined to be sent into Turkish 
territory. These rules, however, did not prevent certain Christians from the 
northern shores of the Black Sea from sending slaves into Egypt. In 1307, 
the colonists of Kaffa themselves stole Tatar children to sell them to the 
Mussulmans (that is, to send them to Egypt). In 1371, a certain Niccolo di 
S. Giorgio went to Kaffa and gave himself out as a ” dealer in slaves.” We 
do not know if he traded with Egypt, but, at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, a Genoese, named Segurano Salvago, went himself with slaves of 
both sexes to the sultan of Egypt ; another, named Gentile Imperiali, 


accepted the post of agent for the sultan at Kaffa for the purchase of slaves. 
Many Genoese also assisted indirectly in the transport of slaves to Egypt ; 
the means consisted simply in hiring their vessels for this purpose to 
Mussulman slave merchants. Thus the complaints of Pope John XXII were 
well-founded, when before the whole world he accused the Genoese of 
contributing to increase the power of the infidels by furnishing them with 
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slaves. Nearly a century later, at Kaffa, Tana, and other places, Christians 
and Jews bought Zichians, Russians, Alajans, Mingrelians, and Abkas and 
sold them again to the Saracens, with a profit often ten times as great as the 
price of purchase. These unhappy people, who had been baptised according 
to the Greek rite, were forced to deny their faith, and might esteem 
themselves happy if they did not become the victims of the masters who 
employed them for their infamous pleasures. Informed of this scandal, 
Martin V thundered excommunication against all the Christians who took 
part in it, while as for the Jews, he decreed that those proved guilty of it 
should be condemned to wear special marks on their clothes (1425). 


In this manner, there arrived every }-ear in the great market of Cairo, by 
way of Damietta or of Alexandria, about two thousand mamelukes, whom 
the sultan caused to be priced by skilful experts. The subjects who fetched 
the highest prices were the Tatars ; they were worth from 130 to 140 ducats 
a head ; for a Circassian they paid from 110 to 120 ducats, for a Greek 
about 90, for an Albanian, a Slavonian or a Serbian, from 70 to 80. The 
merchants had the double advantage of making large profits and of 
receiving tokens of the sovereign’s gratitude for the services they rendered 
to Islam. 


The eastern slaves sent towards the northern shores of the Black Sea did not 
all leave with the large convoys for Egypt and Mohammedan countries in 
general ; there are many examples of sale and purchase by members of the 
colonies themselves. Among others a certain Fatima may be mentioned, 
whose name evidently proclaims her Mussulman origin. She was bought in 
the first place by a Genoese, named Nicoloso da Murto, and ceded by him 


to the prior of the church of St. Laurence of the Genoese, who sold her to a 
third Genoese for the sum of 400 new Armenian dirhems ; bills of sale of a 
similar kind which took place at Famagusta are still in existence. Those 
who had taken the habit of having foreign slaves in their service, during 
their residence in the colonies of the Levant, brought the custom back with 
them, and by their example encouraged others to introduce into their houses 
slaves bought at a distance, instead of hired servants or work-people. No 
prohibition existed against this, and the slave trade in itself was not 
considered disgraceful, provided that the merchant abstained from trading 
with Egypt. A Genoese law of 1441 furnishes a decided proof of this. It 
forbids all captains of large galleys armed for war, which went to fetch 
goods from Romania or Syria, to receive slaves on board, but the reason 
was that all disposable space might be reserved for goods, and it makes an 
exception in the case where a merchant on board is bringing a slave with 
him for his personal service. There were other vessels specially destined to 
the transport of slaves, and in respect to them the law took only such 
measures as were necessary to prevent crowding, which would have an 
injurious effect on the health of the cargo ; for example, a vessel with one 
deck could not take more than thirty slaves on board, a vessel with two 
decks not more than forty-five, and a vessel with three decks not more than 
sixty. 


At this period it was an understood thing that a Christian might, without 
scruple, treat as a slave any infidel who fell into his hands ; and, for the 
greater part, it was precisely the infidels, that is to say the pagans or 
Mussulmans who formed the objects of this trade. The majority of foreign 
slaves brought to the Occident came originally from the empire of 
Kiptehak, situated at the south of Russia, as it now exists, and belonged 
either to the Tatar race, the most important one of the country, or to one of 
the tribes under its power — tribes generally called by the same name ; the 
Circassians and the Russians were far less numerous ; then came the Turks 
and Saracens, a name 
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cMgiiR’s are introduced. It is remarkable that the battering-ram is not 
introduced in the sculptures hitherto discovered at Kuyunjik, nor, as far as I 
am aware, in those of Khorsabad. It would appear, therefore, that at the 
period of the building of those edifices it had fallen into disuse. Scaling- 
ladders appear in Egyptian sculptures as early as the X1Xth Dynasty. 
Ramses III is seen taking a city, by their means, at Medinet Habu. They 
reached to the top of the battlements, and several persons could ascend 
them at the same time. Whilst warriors, armed with the sword and spear, 
scaled the walls, archers posted at tlie foot of the ladders kept the enemy in 
check and drove them from the walls. 
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which was doubtless applied to the Egyptians and Syrians ; and lastly, but 
in very small numbers, came Bulgarians, Slavonians, and Greeks. 
According to the ideas of the time, it was only in connection with the last 
named that any doubt could arise as to the legality of selling them as slaves, 
for they were Christians ; but in practice men did not inquire too closely. As 
for those who were not members of the Christian religion, they were 
generally converted shortly after their arrival in the West and then 
exchanged their barbarous name for a Christian one ; but, in spite of their 
conversion, their masters had no scruple in keeping them as slaves, and 
even in selling them again. 


The very origin of the great majority of these slaves leads to the supposition 
that the nations which had colonies on the shores of the Black Sea, the 


Genoese and Venetians for example, were also the nations more especially 
addicted to trade in slaves. As a matter of fact hundreds, thousands even, 
were sent to Genoa and Venice, while they were far rarer at Pisa, Florence, 
Lucca, and Barcelona. In 1368 there were such large numbers of them in 
Venice that their quarrelsome, undisciplined masses formed an actual 
danger to the safety of the city. The Tatars were not brought there 
separately, but sometimes whole families of them together. From the 
seaports the slaves were sometimes sent into the interior ; thus we hear in 
1463 of a confectioner of Vigevano who had a Circassian slave girl, just as 
Marco Polo had a Tatar slave at Venice. Merchants from Genoa and Kaffa 
even took slaves of both sexes to the court of the German Empire, and the 
emperor Frederick IIT gave them permission to exhibit them for sale. 


One of the interesting sides of the question we are now studying is the 
proportion of slaves of either sex in different countries; there was a marked 
difference in this respect between Egypt and the West. In Egypt, in spite of 
a somewhat large demand for female slaves for the harems, there was a still 
larger demand for male slaves, for they formed the chief contingent of 
army-recruiting ; in the West, on the contrary, preference was given to 
young girls, and for various reasons : possessing a more gentle disposition, 
they more easily adapted themselves to life in general ; then they were more 
apt than men for the domestic services required of them ; they learned 
manual work more easily ; and lastly, most of them were the instruments of 
their master’s pleasure. Which was the more enviable fate — that of the 
men slaves in Egypt, or that of the women slaves in Italy ? It would be 
difficult to say. The former underwent much rough treatment while they 
were in the ranks, but they could rise to high posts in the army, and have 
sometimes even been seen seated on the throne of the sultan : the others 
were treated more kindly ; and indeed their master not infrequently set them 
free, either during his life or by his will, but they never occupied a really 
respected position among the people. 


A Venetian Statesman 
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Youth and health were the two qualities most esteemed ; if the slave was 
also beautiful, naturally his value increased. M. Cibrario has made a list of 
the sales of slaves, the greater number of which occurred at Genoa or 
Venice; he found fifty -three in the thirteenth century, twenty-nine in the 
fourteenth, and twenty-eight in the fifteenth ; he noted that the prices 
increased from one century to the other ; for example, in the thirteenth 
century they varied between 200 and 300 lire ; in the following century 
bargains struck under 500 lire are rare ; the highest price rose to about 1400 
lire ; in the fifteenth century the current price was more than 800 lire ; in 
1492 at Venice a young Russian girl was even sold for 87 ducats, that is 
2093 lire. In Tuscany, Bongi found that prices varied from 50 to 75 gold 


crowns ; the two highest prices were 85 and 132 gold crowns, and they also 
were paid for Russian slaves. 


The most brilliant period of the slave trade at Genoa and Venice 
corresponds to the most prosperous time at Kaffa and Tana. But, in 1395, 
Tamerlane struck a blow at the colony of Tana from which it never 
recovered ; then came the taking of Constantinople by Muhammed II ; then 
this same sultan forbade the Venetians, through the whole extent of his 
empire, to transport Mussulman slaves ; he only permitted Christian slaves 
to be taken. These various blows caused the ruin of this branch of trade ; in 
1459, loud complaint was made in the Venetian senate of the increasing 
rarity of slaves. However, Felix Fabri estimated that, at the end of the 
fifteenth century, there were still at Venice about three thousand slaves, 
natives of the north of Africa and of Tatary ; he only mentions Slavonian 
slaves, without giving the number, ft 


THE DECLINE OF VENETIAN COMMERCE 


Venetian commerce was at its height in the fifteenth century, and Venice 
was the undisputed business centre of the world, but not long after this the 
prosperity of the city began to decline. There was no very sudden change, 
but a gradual alteration brought about by changed exterior conditions. a 
Other European peoples had become commercial, and naturally ceased to 
procure from Venice what they could themselves provide. They became 
rivals to Venice in every market where the natives carried on only a passive 
commerce. Asiatic merchandise changed its course and no longer flowed 
into the Adriatic. Finally those arts which contributed to the perfecting of 
industry progressed among other nations so quickly that the Venetians could 
not keep pace. After the fifteenth century many causes made the commerce 
decline pretty rapidly. The first of these causes was the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Turks, and the policy of Sultan Suleiman, who, in 
1530, undertook to make all Asiatic merchandise pass by Constantinople, 
even that coming to Europe by Syria and Egypt. They had succeeded in 
making the divan understand that there was no advantage in making the 
merchandise take a long detour, resulting only in augmenting the price 
without profit to the seller. Direct communication with Egypt and Syria was 


allowed, but when the Turks were masters of nearly all Greece and the 
Albanian coasts, they accustomed caravans to arrive there bringing all the 
divers productions from the East. Then the Venetians, always prompt to 
seize on this merchandise at its landing point, themselves established at 
Spalato — which offered a sure and convenient port — a bank, a hospital, 
and a fair. In the seventeenth century Spalato became a commercial town 
more abundantly furnished than 
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any Levantine port, being particularly well situated to receive productions 
from Persia and the Black Sea. 


The second cause of decadence was the ill treatment of European merchants 
by the Turks, who put a stop to the coming of the large Venetian fleets. A 
third was the discovery of America, and of a way to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope. A fourth was the ill-directed power of Charles V who, from the 
beginning of his reign in 1517, doubled the custom-house duties payable by 
the Venetians in his states, making them 20 per cent, on all goods imported 
or exported. This was j/ractically a prohibitive tariff. Moreover Charles 
formally forbade entry to merchants who did not consent to stop direct 
trading with Africa and to bring into his town of Oran all merchandise they 
had to sell to the Moors. The new king of Spain wanted to make of this 
town, where there were already celebrated fairs, a central and general mart 
for all barbarian commerce. The Venetians would not submit, and had to 
choose between the commerce of Africa and Spain. 


Under the reign of Philip II, son of Charles V, the jealousy of Spanish 
ministers against Venetian commerce continued to be shown. Many 
Venetian merchants were annoyed in their undertakings, many of their ships 
were retained in port or seized in open sea under various pretexts. It became 
necessary to take marines on board to protect them against this species of 
piracy. Finally, a fifth cause of the commercial decadence was the loss of 
the isles of Cyprus and Candia. One is perhaps surprised at the number of 
reasons which made for the downfall of Venetian commerce, yet we have 
not taken account of the rivalry of Hanseatic towns, leagued towards the 


end of the twelfth century. Their ambition was confined to creating a 
northern commerce, while that of Venice was to retain that of the south ; the 
success of one meant partial failure of the other. The state of navigation was 
such that it was impossible to make a journey to the Baltic by the 
Mediterranean and return in one year. That is why the town of Bruges had 
been chosen as an intermediate mart, where merchandise from north and 
south could be exchanged. 


THE BANK OF VENICE 


It remains to say a few words on the Bank of Venice. Its antiquity, which 
goes back to the twelfth century, that is further than any other known bank, 
proves the priority of the Venetians in all commercial establishments. This 
bank was a depot which opened a credit to investors to facilitate payments 
and bills of exchange ; that is, instead of paying real money, cheques could 
be drawn on the bank. Bills on this bank could be payable at sight, and the 
bank always justified public confidence. In the early days there had been 
plenty of private banks, supported entirely by public confidence. These 
were principally held by nobles. Later on the government profited by 
suppressing them, in accordance with the law which forbade commerce to 
aristocrats, and established a sole national bank, placing it under the care of 
a prince, and taking account of all funds deposited therein. This bank was a 
depository pure and simple. The banker held no right of retention or 
commission and paid no interest. In order to insure capitalists paying in, it 
was necessary that the credit of the bank should be such that notes on the 
bank should count in business as real money. 


This is how it was managed. First there was an office where cheques 
presented were cashed promptly in coin. By proving themselves able to do 
this, fewer demands of the kind were made. There were in Venice several 
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kinds of money. The best was chosen for the bank. It was ruled that it would 
only take or pay ducats of full value, whose quality was finer and alloy less 
common. It resulted then that drawers of a bill on private bankers had to run 
the risk of being paid in money of base alloy, whilst the holder of credit on 
the bank was sure of receiving the best value. This system won bank money 
a preference over that of current coin and augmented the credit of the 
establishment. 


Little by little the government introduced the custom of making certain 
payments in bills on the bank instead of in coin. It began by admitting these 
bills in public depositories without difficulty, and when this usage was 
established a law regulated that money would be given at the bank for bills 
of exchange, whether from home or abroad, when these exceeded 300 
ducats. It was forbidden to refuse these bills when there was no contrary 
convention. This was almost giving them a forced value, yet no violence 
was Offered to pub-lic confidence. Thus specie was virtually multiplied by 
making bank bills do duty for it. The value of these bills being rigorously 
sustained, and their redemption in the best coin assured on demand, this 
convenient form of currency naturally became popular. As a result, the 
government found it.self in possession of a large mass of funds which it 
could use for itself without paying interest. It would be very difficult to 
state the amount deposited in this central commercial bank. It necessarily 
varied. Towards the middle of the eighteenth century there were 5,000,000 
ducats sterling ; at the end of that century 14,000,000 or 15,000,000.? 


CHAPTER XI 


THE GUILDS AND THE SEIGNIORY IN FLORENCE 


[1350-1400 a.d.] 


In an earlier chapter we left the affairs of Florence shortly after the time of 
the great plague in the middle of the fourteenth century. Succeeding 
chapters have outlined the history of the Neapolitan kingdom, of the 
Lombard tyrannies, and of the maritime republics, and, in so doing, have 
necessarily brought us pretty constantly in contact with Florentine affairs. 
We are now to give more specific attention to the great Tuscan city, with 
regard to its internal conditions during the last century following the great 
plague. The central events of this period have to do with the struggles that 
culminated in the insurrection of the ciompi, and the momentary 
assumption of power by the masses. 


The growing discontent of the workmen gives us an illustration of the old- 
time conflict between capital and labour. The attempt of the wool 
manufactures to put themsevles on a political equality with the supposedly 
higher arts was one of those socialistic movements which from time to time 
have made themselves felt among all European civilised peoples. Nothing 
comparable to this was ever seen in the old Orient, under despotic 
governments which subordinated and enslaved the individual ; but such 
uprisings occurred in Rome under the commonwealth, and were only 
prevented from frequent repetition in imperial Rome by the pauperising 
ministrations of the paternal government. The violent outbreak of such a 
movement in Florence evidences the wide prevalence there of the 
democratic spirit, and the discontent that is the natural accompaniment of 
conditions making it possible for the individual to better his social state. 
Again and again in Italy of this period men came up from the masses and 
acquired the utmost distinction. Where such a defiance of hereditary 
traditions is possible there must be a state of social unrest ; but, on the other 
hand, it is precisely this state of unrest that makes a great progressive 


civilisation possible. The present socialistic uprising in Florence did not 
reach more than a temporary success, so far as the precise ambitions of its 
promoters were concerned ; but, doubtless it contributed their numberless 
ancillary channels to the augmentation 
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of the great stream of progress that was sweeping humanity forward toward 
the deep waters of the Renaissance. 


While our present concern has to do solely with these internal affairs of 
Florence, it will be well to bear in mind the external political conditions 
with which these struggles of the guilds were contemporary, as they have 
been already outlined in previous chapters. It must be recalled that during 
all this time of internecine strife Florence was pretty well occupied with 
external warfares as well. This was the half-century when the tyrants of 
Milan were making their power secure, and were reaching out with more 
and more expec-tant grasp for the lands of influence that might make them 
supreme in all Italy. Galeazzo Visconti was the enemy of Florence during 
the early decades of the period, and his son Gian Galeazzo, who succeeded 
him in 1385 — just after the period of the ciompi’s insurrection — 
terrorised northern Italy throughout the remainder of the century. It was in 
the wars of these Lombard tyrants that Sir John Hawkwood appeared. First 
he warred for Visconti ; then, lured by the gold of Florence, he turned 
enemy to his old employer. Opposed to Hawkwood in his later campaigns 
was that other great leader of mercenaries, Jacopo del Verme, the leader 
whose famous feat of cutting the dams and flooding the plain about 
Hawkwood’s army gave the redoubtable Englishman an opportunity to 
make that famous retreat which is one of the most picturesque incidents of 
military annals. 


Almost precisely contemporary with the insurrection of the ciompi, was the 
termination of the so-called Babylonish Captivity of the popes at Avignon, 
an event soon followed by the Great Schism and its attendant dissensions. 
In the same decade, too, occurred the famous overthrow of the Genoese by 
Venice in the war of Chioggia. All these events have been treated elsewhere 
and will be disregarded in the present chapter ; but, as has been said, it will 
be well for the reader to bear in mind these great political upheavals which 
furnish the setting for the local insurrections in Florence, and which were of 
necessity closely associated with them in the minds of contemporaries.01 


SOCIAL UPHEAVALS OF THE MIDDLE OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY 


Democracy had not had for the Florentines the disadvantage sometimes 
attributed to it — that of making great enterprises impossible. It was their 
ruling spirit ; and, being neither an expedient of empiricism nor yet a 
deduction of theory, it had not limited the advance of their external power 
which absorbed their former rivals, Arezzo and Pistoia, and reduced Siena 
to a tributary state. But in the interior of their town itself they had always 
opposed a weak resistance to those fatal quarrels which so often caused 
them to fall into a state of anarchy. Nobles deprived of their rights, and 
finding in persecution that sustenance of life which would soon have failed 
them had they been left to degenerate in their narrow caste ; burghers in 
possession of the privileges of which they had despoiled the nobles, and 
which they guarded fiercely, like a new garden of the Hesperides; lastly the 
people, who climbed to the assault as the burghers had climbed before them 
— all kept up an agitation with a contrary aim, but incessant, weaken-ing 
the power of the state. No stability was left to the state ; never had Dante’s 
words been truer with regard to what was woven in October and no longer 
existed in mid-November. If one day, against their will, the burghers 
grudgingly consented to the institution of. castjng lots which 
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meant the ruin of their pretensions to oligarchy, shortly after they withdrew 
with one hand what they had given with the other ; they replaced in the bao- 
s of the electoral colleges the names which had been drawn from the priors’ 
bags, and vice versa, so that the same names could be frequently drawn. But 
the triumph of their cunning was a short one ! The democratic instinct 
framed a law which made this abuse impossible (December, 1339) ; 
henceforth the tickets drawn from the bags were destroyed, and no one who 
filled one office could receive a second, till the bags had been entirely 
emptied. 


These continual changes in the institutions were not accomplished without 
disturbances which were a constant cause of alarm, even if they did not lead 
to taking up arms. Macchiavelli declares that the abasement of the nobles 
was a Cause of prosperity for Florence, because the magistrates were more 
respected. How can this be believed when the rich burghers are seen 
reproducing the excesses and abuses of those whom they succeeded in 
power? A petition of August 27th, 1352, accused them of pride, arrogance, 
and injustice, and obtained the concession that those accused of misdoing 
should be punished as nobles. What threat could have been more effective 
in holding them back on the brink of the precipice ? However, they fell to 
the bottom. The following year their acts of brigandage formed a constant 
topic. Each night some daring robbery was committed. They forced the tills 
of the money-changers ; carried away clothes and cloth from the tailors — 
forty -five articles on one occasion — two hundred halves of salted pigs 
from a pork butcher ; from others, beds with mattresses, ticken, and covers. 
In spite of the traffic, which was great even after the curfew, the robbers 
were never surprised at work. In vain did the podesta, Paolo Vaiani, a 
severe Roman eager for justice, put on foot all the men at his disposal, and 
even himself keep watch. After several nights spent in the open air, he at 
last discovered certain men carrying bales to the walls and throwing them 
over ; their accomplices loaded a boat with them and took them to Pisa. But 
they were men of low rank, many of whom believed they were only helping 
a bankrupt and saving his possessions from confiscation — the least of 
offences, if it was one at all, according to the ideas of those times. These 
men received the bastinado ; the others were hanged. 
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The principal criminals were still to be discovered — those who prudently 
remained in the background undeterred in their shameful exploits by these 
examples in anima vili. After long investigation and examination it was at 
last discovered that the thieves were ” honourable citizens,” who met with 
trumpets, lutes, and other musical instruments, as if for the purpose of 
giving a serenade. Certain young men of good family stood at either end of 
the street and begged the passers-by to take another road, because the 
musicians wished to remain unrecognised. The deafening noise made the 
request appear rational, and so the place was left free for houses and shops 
to be pillaged in the darkness of the night, without attracting suspicion, 
without fear of interruption. One of the leaders of the band was Bordone 
Bordoni, of an old and wealthy burgher family, whose members succeeded 
each other, almost without interruption, in public offices. Put to torture, he 
confessed. His brother Gherardo, one of the ambassadors sent the previous 
year to Charles IV, pleaded his cause with the priors, and they, indulgent 
towards a criminal of their own rank, opposed the capital sentence which 
the people demanded and which the podesta wished to pronounce. Finding 
it impossible to bend this severe Roman to their desire, they disbanded his 
body-guard. They believed that without these latter he would be forced to 
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submit. But he refused to accept this ridiculous situation, indignantly gave 
up the rod, emblem of command, and retired to Siena (March 11th, 


1353). 


Immediately the town was roused. Men declared that justice was no longer 
to be had by the humble. The least fault caused them to be slaughtered ; if, 
however, a man of powerful position was banished for a crime, he . posed 
as a victim of political proscription. If the podestas were cashiered when 
they were anxious to render justice, who would be willing to come to 


Florence ? The walls were covered with angry inscriptions, insulting the 
priors. Those who succeeded them hastened to disavow a compromising 
fellowship ; yielding to the general sentiment, they sent an envoy to Siena 
to beg the podesta to return, promising strict obedience. Paolo Vaiani did 
not yield immediately ; he enumerated his grievances : corn had increased 
in price, and his salary was not sufficient for his expenses. If he returned, it 
must be with an increase of 2,000 florins — more than was needful, says 
one of the chroniclers. He had Bordone beheaded, and sent many of his 
accomplices into exile. By this means he calmed the people, and at last 
cleansed Florence of these miscreants of high rank. But their relatives were 
left to rekindle the almost extinguished fire. Gherardo Bordoni accused the 
Man-gioni and the Beccanugi of his brother’s death. To avenge him he took 
advantage of the disorder in the town caused by the approach of the Grand 
Company (1354). With his consorti and his followers he pursued his 
enemies even to their homes, and killed two women who, according to the 
custom of the time, were enjoying the cool of the evening on the threshold. 
The troops of the seigniory tried to restore order, but they were powerless. 
The militia of the suburbs, with their gonfalons, were called out. This time 
five of the Bordoni and twelve of their accomplices were condemned to 
confiscation of goods and capital punishment, unless they preferred to go 
into exile (July, 1354). 


Far more serious, and with more disastrous results in this city constantly a 
prey to the disputes of its families, was the rivalry of the Ricci and the 
Albizzi. Macchiavelli compares it with that of the Buondelmonti and the 
Uberti, in which history, not clear-sighted, and misinformed, so long saw 
the generative act of Florentine annals. A discussion was going on 
concerning the origin of the Albizzi. According to some, they came from 
Arezzo, and consequently were Ghibellines. On the contrary, others, their 
friends, declared that they had been driven thence because they were 
Guelfs. True or false, the accusation of being Ghibellines was not without 
danger at a time when the announced approach of Charles IV was 
awakening former terrors. When minds are agitated, the least incident 
appears important, and furnishes food for hatred. The Albizzi have servants 
at Casentino to defend their property ? It is a lie ! They are there to attack 
the Ricci. An ass brushed against one of the Ricci at Mercato Vecchio, and 
the driver was beaten for his negligence ? Evidently the Ricci are attacking 


the Albizzi. And thus two large families took up arms, and with them the 
entire city. It was not easy to disarm them, and they were always ready to 
take up arms again. If an occasion for doing so did not soon appear, they 
would employ ruse instead of force. 


The detail of events is wanting ; but by the measures taken for or against the 
great, the fluctuations of public opinion may be seen, or rather the 
ephemeral preponderance of one or other of the two factions. At one time 
popular government restores to the nobles, provided the)* be of the Guelf 
faction, the right to hold posts of secondary importance, and suppresses the 
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big drum used to issue denunciations against them (April 10th, 1355). 
Twelve days instead of five, fifteen days instead of ten, as the case may be, 
are allowed their enemies to bring an action against them, and consequently 
for them to escape. They are allowed to enter the public palace, and to 
rebuild their ruined houses. No more bail, no relatives responsible beyond 
the third degree. At another time (August 21st, 1355), ” in order to preserve 
and defend popular liberty and innocence, especially that of weak and 


unhappy persons,” it was decreed that nobles condemned for homicide, acts 
of wounding, robbing, incendiarism, adultery, etc., “shall no longer be 
allowed, nor yet their descendants, to live in the home of their family.” It 
was perceived that the burghers were becoming infused with the spirit of 
the nobles, and in consequence the difficulties of passing from one rank to 
the other were increased; three-quarters of the votes were required in the 
ballot, a majority difficult to realise, and it became, moreover, an obstacle 


to the cancelling of sentences and to the recall of exiles. When the seigniory 
was merciful to the nobles, it was a sign that the Albizzi were in power ; 
when it was severe to them, it was under the influence of the Ricci. 


Most frequently the Ricci were in power. They held community of ideas 
with the medium crafts, and with them they forbade the holding of office by 
the fourteen lesser crafts, an accomplished fact which was nevertheless 
always contested; they maintained the inexorable law of divieto, which held 
at a distance the numerous relatives of a burgher in office, without injuring 
the lower classes, who either had few relatives or else did not know them. 
The nobles and the burghers forgot, as did the Albizzi, that this government 
had been able to bring to a happy conclusion the unfortunate affair of 
Telamone, without engaging in war ; to create a fleet, though they had no 
shore ; to drive away the free companies, without paying them shameful 
ransoms ; to keep their engagements with the Visconti, without offending 
the legate ; and to restore order, which, precarious as it may seem to us, 
then appeared satisfactory. They saw only the crime of these lower classes 
in being so numerous in office, as arrogant at having obtained position as 
they were eager to obtain it, despotic, as their class always is, thinking only 
of their own interests, and each of them believing himself a king. These 
reproaches are heard in every age in the writings of the chroniclers, always 
disposed to 
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despise what lies before their eyes ; and, moreover, how many men can be 
found who do not deserve such reproaches? The optical illusion which 
distance gives is necessary to perceive in the rich burghers only, as we see 
them in the past, “the old friends of their country, despisers of their own 
wealth to increase that of the republic ” ; and it requires the contrary error, 


which comes from too close a neighbourhood, to perceive only the failings 
of the lower class in a government where the lesser crafts dominated. ” It is 
wonderful,” said Matteo Villani,c “that Florence did not perish then.” The 
simple statement of facts shows us what to think on this subject. How many 
times, under other governments, has Florence not been seen on the brink of 
ruin, yet ever rising with powerful force which nothing could destroy. 


Another historian of Florence, Signor Gino Capponi,’ blames Dante for 
lamenting the confusion of ranks, the introduction into the city of men from 
Certaldo, Campi, and Signa, who became merchants and money-changers 
and formed the nerve of the new race, and he approves the rich burghers 
who were now the objects of the same complaints which they formerly 
brought against the nobles. But it should be remembered that in each 
seigniory of that time, at the most, three members out of nine were of the 
lowest crafts, and that old families still kept their share. If the people of the 
middle classes who make the laws agreed by preference with the lowest 
classes, it certainly was no proof that the lowest classes were unreasonably 
exacting ; and it leads one to think that the rich burghers were extremely so, 
especially in refusing to admit any newcomer to a share in the power. & 


MACCHIAVELLI S ACCOUNT OF THE CIOMPI INSURRECTION 


After the victory of Charles the government was formed of the Guelfs of 
Anjou and it acquired great authority over the Ghibellines. But time, a 
variety of circumstances, and new divisions had so contributed to sink this 
party feeling into oblivion, that many of Ghibelline descent now filled the 
highest offices. Observing this, Uguccione, the head of the family of the 
Ricci, contrived that the law against the Ghibellines should be again 
brought into operation, many imagining the Albizzi to be of that faction, 
they having arisen in Arezzo, and come long ago to Florence. Uguccione by 
this means hoped to deprive the Albizzi of participation in the government, 
for all of Ghibelline blood who were found to hold offices would be 
condemned in the penalties which this law provided. The design of 
Uguccione was discovered to Piero son of Filippo degli Albizzi, and he 
resolved to favour it ; for he saw that to oppose it would at once declare him 
a Ghibelline ; and thus the law which was renewed by the ambition of the 


Ricci for his destruction, instead of robbing Piero degli Albizzi of 
reputation, contributed to increase his influence, although it laid the 
foundation of many evils. Piero having favoured this law, which had been 
contrived by his enemies for his stumbling-block, it became the stepping- 
stone to his greatness ; for, making himself the leader of this new order of 
things, his authority went on increasing, and he was in greater favour with 
the Guelfs than any other man. 


As there could not be found a magistrate willing to search out who were 
Ghibellines, and as this renewed enactment against them was therefore of 
small value, it was provided that authority should be given to the capitani to 
find who were of this faction ; and, having discovered, to signify and 
admonish them that were, not to take upon themselves any office of 
government ; to which admonitions, if they were disobedient, they became 
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condemned in the penalties. Hence, all those who in Florence were deprived 
of the power to hold offices were called ammoniti, or “admonished.” The 
capitani, in time acquiring great audacity, admonished not only those to 
whom the admonition was applicable, but any others at the suggestion of 
their own avarice or ambition; and from 1356, when this law was made, to 
1366, there had been admonished above two hundred citizens. The captains 
of the Parts and the sect of the Guelfs were thus become powerful ; for 
everyone honoured them for fear of being admonished ; and most 
particularly the leaders, who were Fiero degli Albizzi, Lapo da 
Castiglionchio, and Carlo Strozzi. The insolent mode of proceeding was 
offensive to many ; but none felt so particularly injured with it as the Ricci ; 
for they knew themselves to have occasioned it, they saw it involved the 
ruin of the republic, and their enemies the Albizzi, contrary to their 
intention, become great in consequence. 


On this account Uguccione de’ Ricci, being one of the seigniory, resolved 
to put an end to the evil which he and his friends had originated, and with a 


new law provided that to the six captains of Farts an additional three should 
be appointed, of whom two should be chosen from the companies of minor 
artificers, and that before any party could be considered Ghibelline, the 
declaration of the capitani must be confirmed by twenty -four Guelfic 
citizens, appointed for the purpose. This provision tempered for the time the 
power of the capitani, so that the admonitions were greatly diminished, if 
not wholly laid aside. Still the parties of the Albizzi and the Ricci were 
continually on the alert to oppose each other’s laws, deliberations, and 
enterprises, not from a conviction of their inexpediency, but from hatred of 
their promoters. In such distractions the time passed from 1366 to 1371, 
when the Guelfs again regained the ascendant. There was in the family of 
the Buondelmonti a gentleman named Benchi, who, as an acknowledgment 
of his merit in a war against the Pisans, though one of the nobility, had been 
admitted amongst the people, and thus became eligible to office amongst 
the seigniory ; but when about to take his seat with them, a law was made 
that no nobleman who had become of the popular class should be allowed 
to assume that office. This gave great offence to Benchi, who, in union with 
Fiero degli Albizzi, determined to depress the less powerful of the popular 
party with admonitions, and obtain the government for themselves. By the 
interest which Benchi possessed with the ancient nobility, and that of Piero 
with most of the influential citizens, the Guelfic party resumed their 
ascendency, and by new reforms among the ” parts ” so remodelled the 
administration as to be able to dispose of the offices of the captains and the 
twenty-four citizens at pleasure. They then returned to the admonitions with 
greater audacity than ever, and the house of the Albizzi became powerful as 
the head of this faction. On the other hand, the Ricci made the most 
strenuous exertions against their designs ; so that anxiety universally 
prevailed, and ruin was apprehended alike from both parties. 


The seigniory, induced by the necessity of the case, gave authority to fifty - 
six citizens to provide for the safety of the republic. It is usually found that 
most men are better adapted to pursue a good course already begun, than to 
discover one applicable to immediate circumstances. These citizens thought 
rather of extinguishing existing factions than of preventing the formation of 
new ones, and effected neither of these objects. The facilities for the 
establishment of new parties were not removed ; and out of those which 
they guarded against, another more powerful arose, which brought the 


republic into still greater danger. They, however, deprived three of the 
family of the Albizzi, and three of that of the Ricci, of all the offices of 
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government, except those of the Guelfic party, for three years ; and amongst 
the deprived were Piero degli Albizzi and Uguccione de’ Ricci. They 
forbade the citizens to assemble in the palace, except during the sittings of 
the seigniory. They provided that if anyone were beaten, or possession of 
his property detained from him, he might bring his case before the council 
and denounce the offender, even if he were one of the nobility ; and that if it 
were proved, the accused should be subject to the usual penalties. This 
provision abated the boldness of the Ricci, and increased that of the Albizzi; 
since, although it applied equally to both, the Ricci suffered from it by far 
the most ; for if Piero was excluded from the palace of the seigniory, the 
chamber of the Guelfs, in which he possessed the greatest authority, 
remained open to him ; and if he and his followers had previously been 
ready to admonish, they became after this injury doubly so. To this 
predisposition for evil, new excitements were added. 


The Eight “Saints of War” 


The papal chair was occupied by Gregory XI. He, like his predecessors, 
residing at Avignon, governed Italy by legates, who, proud and avaricious, 
oppressed many of the cities. One of these legates, then at Bologna, taking 
advantage of a great scarcity of food at Florence, endeavoured to render 
himself master of Tuscany, and not only withheld provisions from the 
Florentines, but in order to frustrate their hopes of the future harvest, upon 
the approach of spring, attacked them with a large army, trusting that being 
famished and unarmed he should find them an easy conquest. He might 
perhaps have been successful, had not his forces been mercenary and 
faithless, and, therefore, induced to abandon the enterprise for the sum of 
130,000 florins, which the Florentines paid them. People may go to war 
when they will, but cannot always withdraw when they like. This contest, 


commenced by the ambition of the legate, was continued by the resentment 
of the Florentines, who, entering into a league with Barnabo of Milan, and 
with the cities hostile to the church, appointed eight citizens for the 
administration of it, giving them authority to act without appeal, and to 
expend whatever sums they might judge expedient, without rendering an 
account of the outlay. 


This war against the pontiff, although Uguccione was now dead, reanimated 
those who had followed the party of the Ricci, who, in opposition to the 
Albizzi, had always favoured Barnabo and opposed the church, and this, the 
rather, because the eight commissioners of war were all enemies of the 
Guelfs. This occasioned Piero degli Albizzi, Lapo da Castiglionchio, Carlo 
Strozzi, and others to unite themselves more closely in opposition to their 
adversaries. The Eight carried on the war, and the others admonished during 
three years, when the death of the pontiff put an end to the hostilities, which 
had been carried on with so much ability and with such entire satisfaction to 
the people, that at the end of each year the Eight were continued in office, 
and were called sant i, or holy, although they had set ecclesiastical censures 
at defiance, plundered the churches of their property, and compelled the 
priests to perform divine service. So much did citizens at that time prefer 
the good of their country to their ghostly consolations, ami thus showed the 
church that if as her friends the}” had defended, they could as enemies 
depress her ; for the whole of Romagna, the Marches, and Perugia were 
excited to rebellion. 


Yet whilst this war was carried on against the pope, they were unable to 
defend themselves against the captains of the Parts and their faction ; for 
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the insolence of the Guelfs against the Eight attained such a pitch, that they 
could not restrain themselves from abusive behaviour, not merely against 
some of the most distinguished citizens, but even against the Eight 
themselves ; and the captains of the Parts conducted themselves with such 


arrogance that they were feared more than the seigniory. Those who had 
business with them treated them with greater reverence, and their court was 


held in higher estimation ; so that no ambassador came to Florence without 
commission to the captains. Pope Gregory being dead, and the city freed 
from external war, there still prevailed great confusion within ; for the 
audacity of the Guelfs was insupportable, and as no available mode of 
subduing them presented itself, and as it was thought that recourse must be 
had of being prepared against this calamity, the leaders of the party 
assembled to arms, to determine which party was the stronger. With the 
Guelfs were all the ancient nobility, and the greater part of the most 
powerful popular leaders, of which number, as already remarked, were 
Lapo, Piero, and Carlo. On the other side, were all the lower orders, the 
leaders of whom were the eight commissioners of war, Giorgio Scali and 
Tommaso Strozzi, and with them the Ricci, Alberti, and Medici. The rest of 
the multitude, as most commonly happens, joined the discontented party. 


It appeared to the heads of the Guelfic faction that their enemies would be 
greatly strengthened, and themselves in considerable danger in case a 
hostile seigniory should resolve on their subjugation. Desirous, therefore, to 
take into consideration the state of the city, and that of their own friends in 
particular, they found the ammoniti so numerous and so great a difficulty, 
that the whole city was excited against them on this account. They could 
not devise any other remedy than that, as their enemies had deprived them 
of all the offices of honour, they should banish their opponents from the 
city, take possession of the palace of the seigniory, and bring over the whole 
state to their own party — in imitation of the Guelfs of former times, who 
found no safety in the city till they had driven all their adversaries out of it. 
They were unanimous upon the main point, but did not agree upon the time 
of carrying it into execution. It was in the month of April, in the year 1378, 
when Lapo, thinking delay unadvisable, expressed his opinion that 
procrastination was in the highest degree perilous to themselves, as in the 
next seigniory, Salvestro de’ Medici would very probably be elected 
gonfalonier, and they all knew he was opposed to their party. Piero degli 
Albizzi, on the other hand, thought it better to defer, since 


Archer 
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The troops of the besieging army were ranged in ranks below. The king was 
frequently present during the attack. Descending from his chariot, which 
remained stationary at a short distance behind him, he discharged his arrows 
against the enemy. He was attended by his shield bearer and eunuchs, one 
of whom generally held over him the emblem of royalty, the umbrella, 
whilst the others bore his arms. He is sometimes represented in his chariots, 
superintending the operations, or repulsing a sally. Warriors of high rank 
likewise came in chariots, accompanied by their shield bearers and 
charioteers. The vizier and the chief of the eunuchs are frequently seen in 
the midst of the combatants. 


The besieging warriors were protected, as I have already mentioned, by 
large shields of wickerwork, sometimes covered with hides, which 
concealed the entire person. Three men frequently formed a group ; one 
held the shield, a second drew the bow, and a third stood ready with a sword 
to defend the archer and shield bearer, in case the enemy should sally from 
the castle. The besieged manned the battlements with archers and slingers, 
who discharged their missiles against the assailants. Large stones and hot 
water were also thrown upon those below. A woman from the battlement of 
Thebez cast a millstone upon Abimelech’s head, and broke his skull (Judges 
ix. 53). 


When the battering-ram had made a breach, and the assault had 
commenced, the women appeared upon the walls ; and, tearing their hair or 
stretching out their hands, implored mercy. The men are not unfrequently 
represented as joining in asking for quarter. When the assailants were once 
masters of the place, an indiscriminate slaughter appears to have succeeded, 
and the city was generally given over to the flames. In the bas-reliefs 
warriors are seen decapitating the conquered and plunging swords or 
daggers into their hearts, holding them by the hair of their heads. The 
prisoners were either impaled and subjected to horrible torments or carried 
away as slaves. The manner of impaling, adopted by the Assyrians, appears 
to have differed from that still in use in the East. A stake was driven into the 
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they would require forces, which could not be assembled without exciting 
observation, and if they were discovered, they would incur great risk. He 
thereupon judged it preferable to wait till the approaching feast of St. John, 
on which, being the most solemn festival of the city, vast multitudes would 
be assembled, amongst whom they might conceal whatever numbers they 
pleased. To obviate their fears of Salvestro, he was to be admonished, and if 
this did not appear likely to be effectual, they would admonish one of the ” 
colleagues ” of his quarter, and upon re-drawing, as the ballot-boxes would 
be nearly empty, chance would very likely occasion that either he or some 
associate of his would be drawn, and he would thus be rendered incapable 
of sitting as gonfalonier. 


They therefore at last came to the conclusion proposed by Piero, though 
Lapo consented reluctantly, considering the dela} dangerous, and that, as 
no opportunity can be in all respects suitable, he who waits for the 
concurrence of every advantage either never makes an attempt, or, if 
induced to do so, is most frequently foiled. They admonished the colleague, 
but did not prevent the appointment of Salvestro, for the design was 
discovered by the Eight, who took care to render all attempts upon the 
drawing futile. 


Salvestro Alamanno de’ Medici was therefore drawn gonfalonier, and, 
being of one of the noblest popular families, he could not endure that the 
people should be oppressed by a few powerful persons. Having resolved to 
put an end to their insolence, and perceiving the middle classes favourably 
disposed, and many of the highest of the people on his side, he 
communicated his design to Benedetto Alberti, Tommaso Strozzi, and 
Giorgio Scali, who all promised their assistance. They, therefore, secretly 
drew up a law which had for its object to revive the restrictions upon the 


nobility, to retrench the authority of the capitani di parte, and also to recall 
the ammoniti to their dignity. 


In order to attempt and obtain their ends, at one and the same time, having 
to consult, first the colleagues and then the councils, Salvestro being 
provost (which office for the time made its possessor almost prince of the 
city), he called together the colleagues and the council on the same 
morning, and the colleagues being apart, he proposed the law prepared by 
himself and his friends, which, being a novelty, encountered in their small 
number so much opposition that he was unable to have it passed. 


Salvestro, seeing his first attempt likely to fail, pretended to leave the room 
for a private reason, and, without being perceived, went immediately to the 
council, and taking a lofty position from which he could be both seen and 
heard, said that, considering himself invested with the office of gonfalonier 
not so much to preside in private cases (for which proper judges were 
appointed, who have their regular sittings) as to guard the state, correct the 
insolence of the powerful, and ameliorate those laws by the influence of 
which the republic was being ruined, he had carefully attended to both these 
duties, and to his utmost ability provided for them, but found the perversity 
of some so much opposed to his just designs as to deprive him of all 
opportunity of doing good, and them not only of the means of assisting him 
with their counsel, but even hearing him. Therefore, finding he no longer 
contributed either to the benefit of the republic or of the people generally, 
he could not perceive any reason for his longer holding the magistracy, of 
which he was either undeserving, or others thought him so, and would 
therefore retire to his house, that the people might appoint another in his 
stead, who would either have greater virtue or better fortune than himself. 
And having said this, he left the room as if to return home. 
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Mob Violence 


Those of the council who were in the secret, and others desirous of novelty, 
raised a tumult, at which the seigniory and the colleagues came together, 
and finding the gonfalonier leaving them, entreatingly and authoritatively 
detained him, and obliged him to return to the council room, which was 
now full of confusion. Many of the noble citizens were threatened in 
opprobrious language ; and an artificer seized Carlo Strozzi by the throat, 
and would undoubtedly have murdered him, but was with difficulty 
prevented by those around. He who made the greatest disturbance, and 
incited the city to violence, was Benedetto degli Alberti, who, from a 
window of the palace, loudly called the people to arms ; and presently the 
courtyards were filled with armed men, and the colleagues granted to 
threats what they had refused to entreaty. The capitani di parte had at the 
same time drawn together a great number of citizens to their hall, to consult 
upon the means of defending themselves against the orders of the seigniors 
; but when they heard the tumult that was raised, and were informed of the 
course the councils had adopted, each took refuge in his own house. 


Let no one, when raising popular commotions, imagine he can afterwards 
control them at his pleasure, or restrain them from proceeding to the 
commission of violence. Salvestro intended to enact his law, and compose 
the city; but it happened otherwise ; for the feelings of all had become so 
excited, that they shut up the shops ; the citizens fortified themselves in 
their houses ; many conveyed their valuable property into the churches and 
monasteries, and everyone seemed to apprehend something terrible at hand. 
The companies of the arts met, and each appointed an additional officer or 
syndic ; upon which the priors summoned their colleagues and these 
syndics, and consulted a whole day how the city might be appeased with 
satisfaction to the different parties ; but much difference of opinion 
prevailed, and no conclusion was come to. On the following day the arts 
brought forth their banners, which the seigniory, understanding, and being 
apprehensive of evil, called the council together to consider what course to 
adopt. But scarcely were they met, when the uproar recommenced, and 
soon the ensigns of the arts, surrounded by vast numbers of armed men, 
occupied the courts. Upon this the council, to give the arts and the people 
hope of redress, and free themselves as much as possible from the charge of 
causing the mischief, gave a general power, which in Florence is called 
balia, to the seigniors, the colleagues, the Eight, the capitani di parte, and to 


the syndics of the arts, to reform the government of the city for the common 
benefit of all. Whilst this was being arranged, a few of the ensigns of the 
arts and some of the mob, desirous of avenging themselves for the recent 
injuries they had received from the Guelfs, separated themselves from the 
rest, and sacked and burned the house of Lapo da Castiglionchio, who, 
when he learned the proceedings of the seigniory against the Guelfs, and 
saw the people in arms, having no other resource but concealment or flight, 
first took refuge in Santa Croce, and afterwards, being disguised as a monk, 
fled into the Casentino, where he was often heard to blame himself for 
having consented to wait till St. John’s day, before they had made 
themselves sure of the government. Piero degli Albizzi and Carlo Strozzi 
hid themselves upon the first outbreak of the tumult, trusting that when it 
was over, by the interest of their numerous friends and relations, they might 
remain safely in Florence. 


The house of Lapo being burned, as mischief begins with difficulty but 
easily increases, many other houses, either through public hatred or private 
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malice, shared the same fate ; and the rioters, that they might have 
companions more eager than themselves to assist them in their work of 
plunder, broke open the public prisons, and then sacked the monastery of 
the Agnoli and the convent of Santo Spirito, whither many citizens had 
taken their most valuable goods for safety. Nor would the public chambers 
have escaped these destroyers’ hands, except out of reverence for one of the 
seigniors who, on horseback and followed by many citizens in arms, 
opposed the rage of the mob. 


This popular fury being abated by the authority of the seigniors and the 
approach of night, on the following day the balia relieved the admonished, 
on condition that they should not for three years be capable of holding any 
magistracy. They annulled the laws made by the Guelfs to the prejudice of 
the citizens; declared Lapo da Castiglionchio and his companions rebels, 


and with them many others, who were the objects of universal detestation. 
After these resolutions, the new seigniory were drawn for, and Luigi 
Guicciardini was appointed gonfalonier, which gave hope that the tumults 
would soon be appeased; for everyone thought them to be peaceable men 
and lovers of order. Still the shops were not opened, nor did the citizens lay 
down their arms, but continued to patrol the city in great numbers. 


Presently a disturbance arose, much more injurious to the republic than 
anything that had hitherto occurred. The greatest part of the fires and 
robberies which took place on the previous days was perpetrated by the 
very lowest of the people ; and those who had been the most audacious 
were afraid that, when the greater differences were composed, they would 
be punished for the crimes they had committed ; and that, as usual, they 
would be abandoned by those who had instigated them to the commission 
of crime. To this may be added the hatred of the lower orders towards the 
rich citizens and the principals of the arts, because they did not think 
themselves remunerated for their labour in a manner equal to their merits. 
For in the time of Charles I, when the city was divided into arts, a head or 
governor was appointed to each, and it was provided that the individuals of 
each art should be judged in civil matters by their own superiors. These arts 
were at first twelve ; in the course of time they were increased to twenty- 
one, and attained so much power that in a few years they grasped the entire 
government of the city ; and as some were in greater esteem than others, 
they were divided into major and minor; seven were called the “major,” and 
fourteen the ” minor arts.” From this division, and from other causes, arose 
the arrogance of the capitani di parte ; for these citizens, who had formerly 
been Guelfs, and had the constant disposal of that magistracy, favoured the 
followers of the major and persecuted the minor arts and their patrons ; and 
hence arose the many commotions already mentioned. When the companies 
of the arts were first organised, many of those trades, followed by the 
lowest of the people and the plebeians, were not incorporated, but were 
ranged under those 
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arts most nearly allied to them ; and, hence, when they were not properly 
remunerated for their labour, or their masters oppressed them, they had no 
one of whom to seek redress, except the magistrate of the art to which theirs 
was subject ; and of him they did not think justice always attainable. Of the 
arts, that which always had the greatest number of these subordinates was 
the woollen ; which being the most powerful body, and first in authority, 
supported the greater part of the plebeians and lowest of the people. 


The lower classes, then, the subordinates not only of the woollen, but also 
of the other arts, were discontented, from the causes just mentioned ; and 
their apprehension of punishment for the burnings and robberies they had 
committed did not tend to compose them. Meetings took place in different 
parts during night, to talk over the past, and to communicate the danger in 
which they were. When one of the most daring and experienced, in order to 
animate the rest, spoke thus : ” If the question now were whether we should 
take up arms, rob and burn the houses of the citizens, and plunder churches, 
I am one of those who would think it worthy of further consideration, and 
should, perhaps, prefer poverty and safety to the dangerous pursuit of an 
uncertain good. But as we have already armed, and many offences have 
been committed, and those who are first in arms will certainly be victors, to 
the ruin of their enemies and their own exaltation ; thus honours will accrue 
to many of us, and security to all.” These arguments greatly inflamed minds 
already disposed to mischief so that they determined to take up arms as 
soon as they had acquired a sufficient number of associates, and bound 
themselves by oath to mutual defence, in case any of them were subdued by 
the civil power. 


Whilst they were arranging to take possession of the republic, their design 
became known to the seigniory, who, having taken a man named Simone, 
learned from him the particulars of the conspiracy, and that the outbreak 


was to take place on the following day. Finding the danger so pressing, they 
called together the colleagues and those citizens who with the syndics of the 
arts were endeavouring to effect the union of the city. It was then evening, 
and they advised the seigniors to assemble the consuls of the trades, who 
proposed that whatever armed force was in Florence should be collected, 
and with the gonfaloniers of the people and their companies meet under 
arms in the piazza next morning. It happened that whilst Simone was being 
tortured, a man named Niccolo da San Friano was regulating the palace 
clock, and becoming acquainted with what was going on, returned home 
and spread the report of it in his neighbourhood, so that presently the piazza 
of Santo Spirito was occupied by above a thousand men. This soon became 
known to the other conspirators, and San Pietro Maggiore and San Lorenzo, 
their places of assembly, were presently full of them, all under arms. 


At daybreak, on the 21st of July, there did not appear in the piazza above 
eighty men in arms friendly to the seigniory, and not one of the gonfaloniers 
; for knowing the whole city to be in a state of insurrection they were afraid 
to leave their homes. The first body of plebeians that made its appearance 
was that which had assembled at San Pietro Maggiore ; but the armed force 
did not venture to attack them. Then came the other multitudes, and finding 
no opposition, they loudly demanded their prisoners from the seigniory ; 
and being resolved to have them by force if they were not yielded to their 
threats, they burned the house of Luigi Guicciardini ; and the seigniory, for 
fear of greater mischief, set them at liberty. With this addition to their 
strength they took the gonfalon of justice from the bearer, and 
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under the shadow of authority which it gave them, burned the houses of 
many citizens, selecting those whose owners had publicly or privately 
excited their hatred. Many citizens, to avenge themselves for private 
injuries, conducted them to the houses of their enemies ; for it was quite 
sufficient to insure its destruction, if a single voice from the mob called out, 
” To the house of such a one,” or if he who bore the gonfalon took the road 


towards it. All the documents belonging to the woollen trade were burned, 
and after the commission of much violence, by way of associating it with 
something laudable, Salvestro de’ Medici and sixty-three other citizens 
were made knights, amongst whom were Benedetto and Antonio degli 
Alberti, Tommaso Strozzi, and others similarly their friends ; though many 
received the honour against their wills. It was a remarkable peculiarity of 
the riots that many who had their houses burned were on the same day and 
by the same party made knights ; so close were the kindness and the injury 
together. This circumstance occurred to Luigi Guicciardini, gonfalonier of 
justice. 


In this tremendous uproar, the seigniory, finding themselves abandoned by 
their armed force, by the leaders of the arts, and by the gonfaloniers, 
became dismayed; for none had come to their assistance in obedience to 
orders ; and of the sixteen gonfalons, the ensign of the Golden Lion and of 
the Vaio, under Giovenco della Stufa and Giovanni Cambi, alone appeared ; 
and these, not being joined by any other, soon withdrew. Of the citizens, on 
the other hand, some, seeing the fury of this unreasonable multitude and the 
palace abandoned, remained within doors ; others followed the armed mob, 
in the hope that, by being amongst them, they might more easily protect 
their own houses or those of their friends. The power of the plebeians was 
thus increased and that of the seigniory weakened. The tumult continued all 
day, and at night the rioters halted near the palace of Stefano, behind the 
church of St. Barnabas. Their number exceeded six thousand, and before 
daybreak they obtained by threats the ensigns of the trades, with which and 
the gonfalon of justice, when morning came, they proceeded to the palace 
of the provost, who refusing to surrender it to them, they took possession of 
it by force. 


The seigniory, desirous of a compromise, since they could not restrain them 
by force, appointed four of the colleagues to proceed to the palace of the 
provost, and endeavour to learn what was their intention. They found that 
the leaders of the plebeians, with the syndics of the trades and some 
citizens, had resolved to signify their wishes to the seigniory. They 
therefore returned with four deputies of the plebeians, who demanded that 
the woollen trade should not be allowed to have a foreign judge ; that there 
should be formed three new companies of the arts ; namely, one for the 


wool-combers and dyers, one for the barbers, doublet-makers, tailors, and 
such like, and the third for the lowest class of people. They required that the 
three new arts should furnish two seigniors ; the fourteen minor arts, three ; 
and that the seigniory should provide a suitable place of assembly for them. 
They also made it a condition that no member of these companies should be 
expected during two years to pay any debt that amounted to less than 50 
ducats ; that the bank should take no interest on loans already contracted 
and that only the principal sum should be demanded ; that the condemned 
and the banished should be forgiven, and the admonished should be restored 
to participation in the honours of government. Besides these, many other 
articles were stipulated in favour of their friends, and a requisition made 
that many of their enemies should be exiled and admonished. These 
demands, though 
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grievous and dishonourable to the republic, were for fear of further violence 
granted, by the joint deliberation of the seigniors, colleagues, and council of 
the people. But in order to give it full effect, it was requisite that the council 
of the commune should also give its consent ; and, as they could not 
assemble two councils during the same day, it was necessary to defer it till 
the morrow. However, the trades appeared content, the plebeians satisfied ; 
and both promised that, these laws being confirmed, every disturbance 
should cease. 


On the following morning, whilst the council of the commune were in 
consultation, the impatient and volatile multitude entered the piazza, under 
their respective ensigns, with loud and fearful shouts, which struck terror 
into all the council and seigniory; and Guerrente Marignolli, one of the 
latter, influenced more by fear than anything else, under pretence of 
guarding the lower doors, left the chamber and fled to his house. He was 
unable to conceal himself from the multitude, who, however, took no 
notice, except that, upon seeing him, they insisted that all the seigniors 


should quit the palace, and declared that if they refused to comply, their 
houses should be burned and their families put to death. 


The law had now been passed ; the seigniors were in their own apartments; 
the council had descended from the chamber, and without leaving the 
palace, hopeless of saving the city, they remained in the lodges and courts 
below, overwhelmed with grief at seeing such depravity in the multitude, 
and such perversity or fear in those who might either have restrained or 
suppressed them. The seigniory, too, were dismayed and fearful for the 
safety of their country, finding themselves abandoned by one of their 
associates, and without any aid or even advice ; when, at this moment of 
uncertainty as to what was about to happen, or what would be best to be 
done, Tommaso Strozzi and Benedetto Alberti, either from motives of 
ambition (being desirous of remaining masters of the palace), or because 
they thought it the most advisable step, persuaded them to give way to the 
popular impulse, and withdraw privately to their own homes. This advice, 
given by those who had been the leaders of the tumult, although the others 
yielded, filled Alamanno Acciajuoli and Niccolo del Bene, two of the 
seigniors, with anger ; and, reassuming a little vigour, they said, that if the 
others would withdraw they could not help it, but they would remain as 
long as they continued in office, if they did not in the meantime lose their 
lives. These dissensions redoubled the fears of the seigniory and the rage of 
the people, so that the gonfalonier, disposed to conclude his magistracy in 
dishonour than in danger, recommended himself to the care of Tommaso 
Strozzi, who withdrew him from the palace and conducted him to his house. 
The other seigniors were, one after another, conveyed in the same manner, 
so that Alamanno and Niccolo, not to appear more valiant than wise, seeing 
themselves left alone, also retired, and the palace fell into the hands of the 
plebeians and the eight commissioners of war, who had not yet laid down 
their authority. 


Michele di Lando 


When the plebeians entered the palace, the standard of the gonfalonier of 
justice was in the hands of Michele di Lando, a wool-comber. This man, 
barefoot, with scarcely anything upon him, and the rabble at his heels, 
ascended the staircase, and, having entered the audience chamber of the 


body immediately under the ribs. When Darius took Babylon he im})aled 
three thousand prisoners (Herod, iii. 159). In a bas-relief discovered at 
Khorsabad, a man was represented flaying a prisoner with a semicircular 
knife. The Scythians scalped and flayed their enemies, and used their skins 
as horse-trappings (Herod, iv. 64). 


The women, children, and cattle were led away by tlie conquerors ; and that 
it was frequently the custom of the Assyrians to remove tlie whole 
population of the conquered country to some distant part of their 
dominions, and to replace it by colonies of their own, we learn from the 
treatment of the people of Samaria. Eunuchs and scribes were appointed to 
take an inventory of the spoil. They appear to have stood near the gates, and 
wrote down with a pen, probably upon rolls of leather, the number of 
prisoners, sheep, and oxen, and the amount of the booty, which issued from 
the city. The women were sometimes taken away in bullock carts, and are 
usually seen in tlie bas-reliefs bearing a part of their property with them — 
either a vase or a sack perhaps filled with household stuff. They were 
sometimes accompanied by their children, and are generally represented as 
tearing their hair, throwing dust upon their heads, and bewailing their lot. 


After the city had been taken, a throne for the king appears to have been 
placed in some conspicuous spot within the walls. He is represented in the 
sculptures as sitting upon it, attended by his eunuchs and princii)al officers, 
and receiving the prisoners brought bound into his presence. The chiefs 
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prostrate themselves before liim, whilst he places his foot upon “their 
necks, as Joshua commanded the captains of Israel to put their feet upon the 
necks of the captive kings. This custom long prevailed in the East. In the 
rock sculpture of Behistun, Darius is seen with his foot upon the neck of 
Gometes, the rebellious Magian, who declared himself to be Bardius, the 
son of Cyrus. When inferior prisoners were captured, their hands were tied 
behind, or their arms and feet were bound by iron manacles. 


seigniory, he stopped, and turning to the multitude said, ” You see this 
palace is now yours, and the city is in your power ; what do you think ought 
to be 
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done ?” To which they replied, they would have him for their gonfalonier 
and lord ; and that he should govern them and the city as he thought best. 
Michele accepted the command ; and, as he was a cool and sagacious man, 
more favoured by nature than by fortune, he resolved to compose the tumult 
and restore peace to the city. To occupy the minds of the people, and give 
himself time to make some arrangement, he ordered that one Nuto, who had 
been appointed bargello, or sheriff, by Lapo da Castiglionchio, should be 
sought. The greater part of his followers went to execute this commission ; 
and, to commence with justice the government he had acquired by favour, 
he commanded that no one should either burn or steal anything ; while, to 
strike terror into all, he caused a gallows to be erected in the court of the 
palace. He began the reform of government by deposing the syndics of the 
trades, and appointing new ones; he deprived the seigniory and the 
colleagues of their magistracy, and burned the balloting purses containing 
the names of those eligible to office under the former government. In the 
meantime, Ser Nuto, being brought by the mob into the court, was 
suspended from the gallows by one foot ; and those around having torn him 
to pieces, in little more than a moment nothing remained of him but the foot 
by which he had been tied. 


The eight commissioners of war, on the other hand, thinking themselves, 
after the departure of the seigniors, left sole masters of the city, had already 
formed a new seigniory ; but Michele, on learning this, sent them an order 
to quit the palace immediately ; for he wished to show that he could govern 
Florence without their assistance. He then assembled the syndics of the 
trades, and created as a seigniory, four from the lowest plebeians, two from 
the major, and two from the minor trades. Besides this, he made a new 
selection of names for the balloting purses, and divided the state into three 


parts ; one composed of the new trades, another of the minor, and the third 
of the major trades. He gave to Salvestro de’ Medici the revenue of the 
shops upon the Ponte Vecchio ; for himself he took the provostry of Empoli, 
and conferred benefits upon many other citizens, friends of the plebeians, 
not so much for the purpose of rewarding their labours, as that they might 
serve to screen him from envy. 


It seemed to the plebeians that Michele, in his reformation of the state, had 
too much favoured the higher ranks of the people, and that they themselves 
had not a sufficient share in the government to enable them to preserve it ; 
and hence, prompted by their usual audacity, they again took arms, and 
coming tumultuously into the court of the palace, each body under their 
particular ensigns, insisted that the seigniory should immediately descend 
and consider new means for advancing their well-being and security. 
Michele, observing their arrogance, was unwilling to provoke them, but 
without further yielding to their request, blamed the manner in which it was 
made, advised them to lay down their arms, and promised that then would 
be conceded to them, what otherwise, for the dignity of the state, must of 
necessity be withheld. The multitude, enraged at this reply, withdrew to 
Santa Maria Novella, where they appointed eight leaders for their party, 
with officers and other regulations to insure influence and respect ; so that 
the city possessed two governments, and was under the direction of two 
distinct powers. These new leaders determined that eight, elected from their 
trades, should constantly reside in the palace with the seigniory, and that 
whatever the seigniory should determine must be confirmed by them before 
it became law. They took from Salvestro de’ Medici and Michele di Lando 
the whole of what their former decrees had granted them, and distributed to 
many of their party 
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offices and emoluments to enable them to support their dignity. These 
resolutions being passed, to render them valid they sent two of their body to 
the seigniory, to insist on their being confirmed by the council, with an 


intimation, that if not granted they would be vindicated by force. This 
deputation, with amazing audacity and surpassing presumption, explained 
their commission to the seigniory, upbraided the gonfalonier with the 
dignity they had conferred upon him, the honour they had done him, and 
with the ingratitude and want of respect he had shown towards them. 
Coming to threats towards the end of their discourse, Michele could not 
endure their arrogance, and sensible rather of the dignity of the office he 
held than of the meanness of his origin, determined by extraordinary means 
to punish such extraordinary insolence, and drawing the sword with which 
he was girt, seriously wounded, and caused them to be seized and 
imprisoned. 


When the fact became known, the multitude were filled with rage, and 
thinking that by their arms they might insure what without them they had 
failed to effect, they seized their weapons, and with the utmost fury 
resolved to force the seigniory to consent to their wishes. Michele, 
suspecting what would happen, determined to be prepared, for he knew his 
credit rather required him to be first in the attack than to wait the approach 
of the enemy, or, like his predecessors, dishonour both the palace and 
himself by flight. He therefore drew together a good number of citizens (for 
many began to see their error), mounted on horseback, and followed by 
crowds of armed men, proceeded to Santa Maria Novella, to encounter his 
adversaries. The plebeians, who, as before observed, were influenced by a 
similar desire, had set out about the same time as Michele, and it happened 
that, as each took a different route, they did not meet in their way, and 
Michele, upon his return, found the piazza in their possession. The contest 
was now for the palace, and joining in the fight, he soon vanquished them, 
drove part of them out of the city, and compelled the rest to throw down 
their arms and escape or conceal themselves, as well as they could. Having 
thus gained the victory, the tumults were composed, solely by the talents of 
the gonfalonier, who in courage, prudence, and generosity surpassed every 
other citizen of his time, and deserves to be enumerated among the glorious 
few who have greatly benefited their country; for, had he possessed either 
malice or ambition, the republic would have been completely ruined, and 
the city must have fallen under greater tyranny than that of the duke of 
Athens. But his goodness never allowed a thought to enter his mind 
opposed to the universal welfare : his prudence enabled him to conduct 


affairs in such a manner that a great majority of his own faction reposed the 
most entire confidence in him ; and he kept the rest in awe by the influence 
of his authority. By the time Michele di Lando had subdued the plebeians 
the new seigniory was drawn, and amongst those who composed it were 
two persons of such 
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base and mean condition that the desire increased in the minds of the people 
to be freed from the ignominy into which they had fallen ; and when, upon 
the 1st of September, the new seigniory entered office and the retiring 
members were still in the palace, the piazza being full of armed men, a 
tumultuous cry arose from the midst of them, that none of the lowest of the 
people should hold office amongst the seigniory. The obnoxious two were 
withdrawn accordingly. The name of one was II Tira, of the other Baroccio, 
and in their stead were elected Giorgio Scali and Francesco di Michele. The 
company of the lowest trade was also dissolved, and its members deprived 
of office, except Michele di Lando, Lorenzo di Puccio, and a few others of 
better quality. The honours of government were divided into two parts, one 
of which was assigned to the superior trades, the other to the inferior ; 
except that the latter were to furnish five seigniors, and the former only 
four. The gonfalonier was to be chosen alternately from each. 


Momentary Peace; Renewed Insurrections 


The government, thus composed, restored peace to the city for the time ; but 
though the republic was rescued from the power of the lowest plebeians, the 
inferior trades were still more influential than the nobles of the people, who, 
however, were obliged to submit for the gratification of the trades, of whose 
favour they wished to deprive the plebeians. The new establishment was 


supported by all who wished the continued subjugation of those who, under 
the name of the Guelfic party, had practised such excessive violence against 
the citizens. And as amongst others thus disposed, were Giorgio Scali, 
Benedetto Alberti, Salvestro de’ Medici, and Tommaso Strozzi, these four 
almost became princes of the city. This state of the public mind 
strengthened the divisions already commenced between the nobles of the 
people and the minor artificers, by the ambition of the Ricci and the Albizzi 
; from which, as at different times very serious effects arose, and as they 
will hereafter be frequently mentioned, we shall call the former the popular 
party, the latter the plebeian. This condition of things continued three years, 
during which many were exiled and put to death ; for the government lived 
in constant apprehension, knowing that both within and without the city 
many were dissatisfied with them. Those within, either attempted or were 
suspected of attempting, every day some new project against them ; and 
those without, being under no restraint, were continually, by means of some 
prince or republic, spreading reports tending to increase the disaffection. 


Gianozzo da Salerno was at this time in Bologna. He held a command 
under Charles of Durazzo, a descendant of the kings of Naples, who, 
designing to undertake the conquest of the dominions of Queen Joanna, 
retained his captain in that city, with the concurrence of Pope Urban, who 
was at enmity with the queen. Many Florentine emigrants were also at 
Bologna, in close correspondence with him and Charles. This caused the 
rulers in Florence to live in continual alarm, and induced them to lend a 
willing ear to any calumnies against the suspected. Whilst in this disturbed 
state of feeling it was disclosed to the government that Gianozzo da Salerno 
was about to march to Florence with the emigrants, and that great numbers 
of those within were to rise in arms, and deliver the city to him. Upon this 
information many were accused, the principal of whom were Piero degli 
Albizzi and Carlo Strozzi ; and after these, Cipriano Mangione, Jacopo 
Sacchetti, Donato Barbadori, Filippo Strozzi, and Giovanni Anselmi, the 
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whole of whom, except Carlo Strozzi, who fled, were made prisoners ; and 
the seigniory, to prevent anyone from taking arms in their favour, appointed 
Tommaso Strozzi and Benedetto Alberti, with a strong armed force, to 
guard the city. The arrested citizens were examined, and although nothing 
was elicited against them sufficient to induce the capitano to find them 
guilty, their enemies excited the minds of the populace to such a degree of 
outrageous and overwhelming fury against them, that they were condemned 
to death, as it were, by force. Nor was the greatness of his family, or his 
former reputation, of any service to Piero degli Albizzi, who had once been, 
of all the citizens, the man most feared and honoured. Someone, either as a 
friend to render him wise in his prosperity, or an enemy to threaten him 
with the fickleness of fortune, had upon the occasion of his making a feast 
for many citizens sent him a silver bowl full of sweetmeats, amongst which 
a large nail was found, and being seen by many present, was taken for a hint 
to him to fix the wheel of fortune which, having conveyed him to the top, 
must, if the rotation continued, also bring him to the bottom. This 
interpretation was verified, first by his ruin, and afterwards by his death. 


After this execution the city was full of consternation, for both victors and 
vanquished were alike in fear ; but the worst effects arose from the 
apprehensions of those possessing the management of affairs ; for every 
accident, however trivial, caused them to commit fresh outrages, either by 
condemnations, admonitions, or banishment of citizens; to which must be 
added, as scarcely less pernicious, the frequent new laws and regulations 
which were made for defence of the government, all of which were put in 
execution to the injury of those opposed to their faction. They appointed 
forty-six persons, who, with the seigniory, were to purge the republic of all 
suspected by the government. They admonished thirty-nine citizens, 
ennobled many of the people, and degraded many nobles to the popular 
rank. To strengthen themselves against external foes, they took into their 
pay John Hawkwood, an Englishman of great military reputation, who had 
long served the pope and others in Italy. Their fears from without were 
increased by a report that several bodies of men were being assembled by 
Charles of Durazzo for the conquest of Naples, and many Florentine 
emigrants were said to have joined him. Against these dangers, in addition 
to the forces which had been raised, large sums of money were provided ; 
and Charles, having arrived at Arezzo, obtained from the Florentines 40,000 


ducats, and promised he would not molest them. His enterprise was 
immediately prosecuted, and having occupied the kingdom of Naples, he 
sent Queen Joanna a prisoner into Hungary. This victory renewed the fears 
of those who managed the affairs of Florence, for they could not persuade 
themselves that their money would have a greater influence on the king’s 
mind than the friendship which his house had long retained for the Guelfs, 
whom they so grievously oppressed. 


This suspicion, increasing, multiplied oppressions; which again, instead of 
diminishing the suspicion, augmented it; so that most men lived in the 
utmost discontent. To this the insolence of Giorgio Scali and Tommaso 
Strozzi (who by their popular influence overawed the magistrates) also 
contributed, for the rulers were apprehensive that by the power these men 
possessed with the plebeians they could set them at defiance ; and hence it 
is evident that not only to good men, but even to the seditious, this 
government appeared tyrannical and violent. To put a period to the 
outrageous conduct of Giorgio, it happened that his servant accused 
Giovanni di Cam-bio of practices against the state, but the capitano 
declared him innocent. 
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Upon this, the judge determined to punish the accuser with the same 
penalties that the accused would have incurred had he been guilty ; but 
Giorgio Scali, unable to save him either by his authority or entreaties, 
obtained the assistance of Tommaso Strozzi, and with a multitude of armed 
men, set the informer at liberty and plundered the palace of the capitano, 
who was obliged to save himself by flight. This act excited such great and 
universal animosity against him, that his enemies began to hope they would 
be able to effect his ruin, and also to rescue the city from the power of the 
plebeians, who for three years had held her under their arrogant control. 


To the realisation of this design the capitano greatly contributed ; for the 
tumult having subsided, he presented himself before the seigniors, and said 


he had cheerfully undertaken the office to which they had appointed him, 
for he thought he should serve upright men who would take arms for the 
defence of justice, and not impede its progress. But now that he had seen 
and had experience of the proceedings of the city, and the manner in which 
affairs were conducted, that dignity which he had voluntarily assumed with 
the hope of acquiring honour and emolument he now more willingly 
resigned, to escape from the losses and danger to which he found himself 
exposed. The complaint of the capitano was heard with the utmost attention 
by the seigniory, who promising to remunerate him for the injury he had 
suffered and provide for his future security, he was satisfied. Some of them 
then obtained an interview with certain citizens who were thought to be 
lovers of the common good, and least suspected by the state ; and in 
conjunction with these, it was concluded that the present was a favourable 
opportunity for rescuing the city from Giorgio and the plebeians, the last 
outrage he had committed having completely alienated the great body of the 
people from him. They judged it best to profit by the occasion before the 
excitement had abated, for they knew that the favour of the mob is often 
gained or lost by the most trifling circumstance ; and more certainly to 
insure success, they determined, if possible, to obtain the concurrence of 
Benedetto Alberti, for without it they considered their enterprise to be 
dangerous. 


Benedetto was one of the richest citizens, a man of unassuming manners, an 
ardent lover of the liberties of his country, and one to whom tyrannical 
measures were in the highest degree offensive ; so that he was easily 
induced to concur in their views and consent to Giorgio’s ruin. His enmity 
against the nobles of the people and the Guelfs, and his friendship for the 
plebeians, were caused by the insolence and tyrannical proceedings of the 
former; but finding that the plebeians had soon become quite as insolent, he 
quickly separated himself from them ; and the injuries committed by them 
against the citizens were done wholly without his consent. So that the same 
motives which made him join the plebeians induced him to leave them. 


Having gained Benedetto and the leaders of the trades to their side, they 
provided themselves with arms and made Giorgio prisoner. Tommaso fled. 
The next day Giorgio was beheaded, which struck so great a terror into his 
party, that none ventured to express the slightest disapprobation, but each 


seemed anxious to be foremost in defence of the measure. On being led to 
execution, in the presence of that people who only a short time before had 
idolised him, Giorgio complained of his hard fortune, and the malignity of 
those citizens who, having done him an undeserved injury, had compelled 
him to honour and support a mob, possessing neither faith nor gratitude. 
Observing Benedetto Alberti amongst those who had armed themselves for 
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the preservation of order, he said, ” Do you, too, consent, Benedetto, that 
this injury shall be done to me? Were I in your place and you in mine, I 
would take care that no one should injure you. I tell you, however, this day 
is the end of my troubles and the beginning of yours.” He then blamed 
himself for having confided too much in a people who may be excited and 
inflamed by every word, motion, and breath of suspicion. With these 
complaints he died, in the midst of his armed enemies delighted at his fall. 
Some of his most intimate associates were also put to death, and their 
bodies dragged about by the mob. 


The death of Giorgio caused very great excitement ; many took arms at the 
execution in favour of the seigniory and the capitano ; and many others, 
either for ambition or as a means for their own safety, did the same. The 
city was full of conflicting parties, which each had a particular end in view, 
and wished to carry it into effect before they disarmed. The ancient nobility, 
called ” the great,” could not bear to be deprived of public honours ; for the 
recovery of which they used their utmost exertions, and earnestly desired 
that authority might be restored to the capitani di parte. The nobles of the 
people and the major trades were discontented at the share the minor trades 
and lowest of the people possessed in the government ; whilst the minor 
trades were desirous of increasing their influence, and the lowest people 
were apprehensive of losing the companies of their trades and the authority 
which these conferred. 


Such opposing views occasioned Florence, during a year, to be disturbed by 
many riots. Sometimes the nobles of the people took arms ; sometimes the 
major, and sometimes the minor trades and the lowest of the people; and it 
often happened that, though in different parts, all were at once in 
insurrection. Hence many conflicts took place between the different parties 
or with the forces of the palaces ; for the seigniory, sometimes yielding and 
at other times resisting, adopted such remedies as they could for these 
numerous evils. At length, after two assemblies of the people, and many 
balias appointed for the reformation of the city ; after much toil, labour, and 
imminent danger, a government was appointed, by which all who had been 
banished since Salvestro de’ Medici was gonfalonier were restored. They 
who had acquired distinctions or emoluments by the balia of 1378 were 
deprived of them. The honours of government were restored to the Guelfic 
party; the two new companies of the trades were dissolved, and all who had 
been subject to them assigned to their former companies. The minor trades 
were not allowed to elect the gonfalonier of justice ; their share of honours 
was reduced from a half to a third; and those of the highest rank were 
withdrawn from them altogether. Thus the nobles of the people and the 
Guelfs repossessed themselves of the government, which was lost by the 
plebeians after it had been in their possession from 1378 to 1381, when 
these changes took place. 


The new establishment was not less injurious to the citizens, or less 
troublesome at its commencement than that of the plebeians had been; for 
many of the nobles of the people who had distinguished themselves as 
defenders of the plebeians were banished with a great number of the leaders 
of the latter, amongst whom was Michele di Lando; nor could all the 
benefits conferred upon the city by his authority, when in danger from the 
lawless mob, save him from the rabid fury of the party that was now in 
power. His good offices evidently excited little gratitude in his countrymen. 


As these banishments and executions had always been offensive to 
Benedetto Alberti, they continued to disgust him, and he censured them 
both 
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They were urged onward by blows from the spears or swords of the 
warriors to whom Uiey were entrusted. In a bas-relief from Khorsabad, 
captives are led before the king by a rope fastened to rings passed through 
the lip and nose. This sculpture illustrates the passage in 2 Kings xix. 28 : “I 
will put my hook in thy nose, and my bridle in thy lips.” The king is 
represented in the bas-relief as holding a rope fastened to a ring, which 
passes through the lips of a prisoner, one of whose eyes he appears to be 
piercing with liis spear. 


In the sculptures of Khorsabad and Kuyunjik, captives are seen bringing 
small models of their cities to the victorious king, as a token of their 
subjection. Similar models are borne in triumphal processions. 


The heads of the slain were generally collected, and brought either to the 
king or to an officer appointed to take account of their number. When 
Allah’s seventy sons were killed, their heads were cut off, and brought in 
baskets to Jezreel, They were afterwards, laid ” in two heaps at the entering 
in of the gate” (2 Kings x. 8). The Egyptians generally counted by hands. 
This mode of reckoning the loss of the enemy was long resorted to in the 
East. 


As soon as the soldiers entered the captured city, they began to plunder, and 
then hurried away with the spoil. They led off the horses, carried forth on 
their shoulders furniture and vessels of gold, silver, and other metals, and 
made prisoners of the inhabitants, who, probably, became the property of 
those who seized them. The Assyrian warriors are seen in the sculptures 
bearing away in triumph the idols of the conquered nations, or breaking 
them into pieces, weighing them in scales, and dividing the fragments. Thus 
Ilosea prophesied that the calf, the idol of Samaria, should be carried away 
by the Assyrians. 


When the city had been sacked it was usually given up to the flames and 
utterly destroyed. The surrounding country was also laid waste. If it had 
been a capital — a place of strength and renown — it was seldom rebuilt on 
the same spot, which was avoided as unfortunate by those who survived the 
catastrophe and returned to the ruins. 


ASSYRIAN WAR COSTUMES AND WAR METHODS 
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publicly and privately. The leaders of the government began to fear him, for 
they considered him one of the most earnest friends of the plebeians. It 
appeared as if, at any moment, something might occur, which, with the 
favour of his friends, would enable him to recover his authority, and drive 
them out of the city. Whilst in this state of suspicion and jealousy, it 
happened that while he was gonfalonier of the companies, his son-in-law, 
Filippo Magalotti, was drawn gonfalonier of justice ; and this circumstance 
increased the fears of the government, for they thought it would strengthen 
Benedetto’s influence, and place the state in the greater peril. Anxious to 
provide a remedy, without creating much disturbance, they induced Bese 
Magalotti, his relative and enemy, to signify to the seigniory that Filippo, 
not having attained the age required for the exercise of that office, neither 
could nor ought to hold it. 


The question was examined by the seigniors, and part of them out of hatred, 
others in order to avoid disunion amongst themselves, declared Filippo 
ineligible to the dignity, and in his stead was drawn Bardo Mancini, who 
was quite opposed to the plebeian interests, and an inveterate foe of 
Benedetto. This man, having entered upon the duties of his office, created a 
balia for reformation of the state, which banished Benedetto Alberti and 
admonished all the rest of his family except Antonio. Not to give a worse 
impression of his virtue abroad than he had done at home, he made a 
journey to the sepulchre of Christ, and whilst upon his return died at 
Rhodes. His remains were brought to Florence, and interred with all 
possible honours by those who had persecuted him, when alive, with every 
species of calumny and injustice. The family of the Alberti was not the only 
injured party during these troubles of the city ; for man}- others were 
banished and admonished. 


It was customary to create the balia for a limited time ; and when the 
citizens elected had effected the purpose of their appointment, they resigned 
the office from motives of good feeling and decency, although the time 
allowed might not have expired. In conformity with this laudable practice, 
the balia of that period, supposing that they had accomplished all that was 
expected of them, wished to retire ; but when the multitude were acquainted 


with their intention, they ran armed to the palace, and insisted that, before 
resigning their power, many other persons should be banished and 
admonished. This greatly displeased the seigniors ; but without disclosing 
the extent of their displeasure, they contrived to amuse the multitude with 
promises, till they had assembled a sufficient body of armed men, and then 
took such measures that fear induced the people to lay aside the weapons 
which madness had led them to take up. Nevertheless, in some degree to 
gratify the fury of the mob, and to reduce the authority of the plebeian 
trades, it was provided that, as the latter had previously possessed a third of 
the honours, they should in future have only a fourth. That there might 
always be two of the seigniors particularly devoted to the government, they 
gave authority to the gonfalonier of justice, and four others, to form a ballot 
purse of select citizens, from which, in every seigniory, two should be 
drawn. 


This government, from its establishment in 1381, till the alterations now 
made, had continued six years ; and the internal peace of the city remained 
undisturbed until 1393. During this time, Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, 
usually called the count of Virtu, imprisoned his uncle Barnabo, and thus 
became sovereign of the whole of Lombardy. As he had become duke of 
Milan by fraud, he designed to make himself king of Italy by force. In 1391 
he commenced a spirited attack upon the Florentines ; but such various 
changes occurred in the course of the war that he was frequently in greater 
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danger than the Florentines themselves, who, though they made a brave and 
admirable defence, must have been ruined if he had survived. As it was, the 
result was attended with infinitely less evil than their fears of so powerful 
an enemy had led them to apprehend ; for the duke, having taken Bologna, 
Pisa, Perugia, and Siena, and prepared a diadem with which to be crowned 
king’ of Italy at Florence, died before he had tasted the fruit of his victories, 
or the Florentines began to feel the effect of their disasters. 


CHAPTER XII 


FLORENCE UNDER THE MEDICI 


[1434-1492 a.d.] 


The democratic party at Florence, directed by the Alberti, Ricci, and 
Medici, were deprived of power in 1381, in consequence of the abuse 
which their associates, the cioinpi, had made of their victory. From that time 
their rivals, the Albizzi, directed the republic for the space of fifty-three 
years, from 1381 to 1434, with a happiness and glory till then unexampled. 
No triumph of an aristocratic faction ever merited a more brilliant place in 
history. The one in question maintained itself by the ascendency of its 
talents and virtues, without ever interfering with the rights of the other 
citizens, or abusing a preponderance which was all in opinion. It was the 
most prosperous epoch of the republic — that during which its opulence 
acquired the greatest development ; that in which the arts, sciences, and 
literature adopted Florence as their native country ; that in which were born 
and formed all those great men, of whom the Medici, their contemporaries, 
have reaped the glory, without having had any share in producing them ; 
that, finally, in which the republic most constantly followed the noblest 
policy : considering itself as the guardian of the liberty of Italy, it in turns 
set limits to the ambition of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, of Ladislaus, king of 
Naples, and of Filippo Maria, duke of Milan. Tommaso degli Albizzi, and 
after him Niccolo da Uzzano, had been the chiefs of the aristocracy at this 
period of glory and wisdom. To those succeeded Rinaldo, son of Tommaso 
degli Albizzi, who forgot, a little more than his predecessors, that he was 
only a simple citizen. Impetuous, arrogant, jealous, impatient of all 
opposition, he lost the pre-eminence which his family had so long 
maintained. 


Rinaldo degli Albizzi saw, with uneasiness, a rival present himself in 
Cosmo, son of Giovanni de’ Medici, who revived a party formerly the 
vanquishers of his ancestors. This man enjoyed a hereditary popularity at 
Florence, because he was descended from one of the demagogues who, in 
1378, had undertaken the defence of the minor arts against the aristocracy ; 
he at the same time excited the jealousy of the latter by his immense wealth, 
which equalled that of the greatest princes of Italy. 
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Although the Albizzi saw with distrust the family of their rivals attain the 
supreme magistracy, they could not exclude from it Giovanni de’ Medici, 
who was gonfalonier in 1421. His son Cosmo, born in 1389, was priore in 
1416 ; he was the head of a commercial establishment which had counting- 
houses in all the great cities of Europe and in the Levant ; he at the same 
time cultivated literature with ardour. His palace, one of the most 
sumptuous in Florence, was the resort of artists, poets, and learned men ; of 
those, among others, who about this time introduced the Platonic 
philosophy into Italy. The opulence of Cosmo de’ Medici was always at the 
service of his friends. There were very few poor citizens at Florence to 
whom his purse was not open.« 


THE RISE, REVERSES, AND POWER OF COSMO DE MEDICI 


Even in the lifetime of his father, Cosmo had engaged himself deeply, not 
only in the extensive commerce by which the family had acquired its 
wealth, but in the weightier concerns of government. After the death of 
Giovanni de’ Medici, Cosmo supported and increased the family dignity. 


His conduct was uniformly marked by urbanity and kindness to the superior 
ranks of his fellow-citizens, and by a constant attention to the interests and 
the wants of the lower class, whom he relieved with unbounded generosity. 
By these means he acquired numerous and zealous partisans of every 
denomination ; but he rather considered them as pledges for the continuance 
of the power he possessed than as instruments to be employed in extending 
it to the ruin and subjugation of the state. “No family,” says Voltaire,/ ” ever 
obtained its power by so just a title.” 


The authority which Cosmo and his descendants exercised in Florence, 
during the fifteenth century, was of a very peculiar nature, and consisted 
rather in a tacit influence on their part, and a voluntary acquiescence on that 
of the people, than in any prescribed or definite compact between them. The 
form of government was ostensibly a republic, and was directed by a 
council of ten citizens, and a chief executive officer called the gonfalo? 
iiere, or standard-bearer, who was chosen every two months. Under this 
establishment the citizens imagined they enjoyed the full exercise of their 
liberties ; but such was the power of the Medici that they generally either 
assumed to themselves the first offices of the state, or nominated such 
persons as they thought proper to those employments. In this, however, they 
paid great respect to popular opinion. That opposition of interests so 
generally apparent between the people and their rulers, was at this time 
scarcely perceived at Florence, where superior qualifications and industry 
were the surest recommendations to public authority and favour. Convinced 
of the benefits constantly received from this family, and satisfied that they 
could at any time withdraw themselves from a connection that exacted no 
engagements, and required only a temporary acquiescence, the Florentines 
considered the Medici as the fathers, and not as the rulers of the republic. 
On the other hand, the chiefs of this house, by appearing rather to decline 
than to court the honours bestowed on them, and by a singular moderation 
in the use of them when obtained, were careful to maintain the character of 
simple citizens of Florence and servants of the state. An interchange of 
reciprocal good offices was the only tie by which the Florentines and the 
Medici were bound, and perhaps the long continuance of this connection 
may be attributed to the very circumstance of its having been in the power 
of either of the parties, at any time, to dissolve it. 
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But the prudence and moderation of Cosmo, though they soothed the 
jealous apprehensions of the Florentines, could not at all times repress the 
ambitious designs of those who wished to possess or to share his authority. 
In the year 1433, Rinaldo de’ Albizzi, at the head of a powerful party, 
carried the appointment of the magistracy. At that time Cosmo had 
withdrawn to his seat at Mugello, where he had remained some months, in 
order to avoid the disturbances that he saw were likely to ensue ; but at the 
request of his friends he returned to Florence, where he was led to expect 
that a union of the different parties would be effected, so as to preserve the 
peace of the city. In this expectation he was, however, disappointed. No 
sooner did he make his appearance in the palace, where his presence had 
been requested, on pretence of his being intended to share in the 
administration of the republic, than he was seized upon by his adversaries, 
and committed to the custody of Federigo Malavolti. He remained in this 
situation for several days, in constant apprehension of some violence being 
offered to his person ; but he still more dreaded that the malice of his 
enemies might attempt his life by poison. During four days, a small portion 
of bread was the only food which he thought proper to take. 


The generosity of his keeper at length relieved him from this state of 
anxiety. In order to induce him to take his food with confidence, Malavolti 
partook of it with him. In the meantime, his brother Lorenzo, and his cousin 
Averardo, having raised a considerable body of men from Romagna and 
other neighbouring parts, and being joined by Niccolo da Tolentino, the 
commander of the troops of the republic, approached towards Florence to 
his relief ; but the apprehensions that, in case they resorted to open 
violence, the life of Cosmo might be endangered, induced them to abandon 
their enterprise. At length Rinaldo and his adherents obtained a decree of 
the magistracy against the Medici and their friends, by which Cosmo was 
banished to Padua for ten years, Lorenzo to Venice for five years, and 
several of their relations and adherents were involved in a similar 
punishment. 


Cosmo would gladly have left the city pursuant to his sentence, had he been 
allowed to do so, but his enemies thought it more advisable to retain him till 
they had established their authority ; and they frequently gave him to 
understand that if his friends raised any opposition to their measures, his 
life should answer it. He also suspected that another reason for his detention 
was to ruin him in his credit and circumstances, his mercantile concerns 
being then greatly extended. As soon as these disturbances were known, 
several of the states of Italy interfered in his behalf. Three ambassadors 
arrived from Venice, who proposed to take him under their protection, and 
to engage that he should strictly submit to the sentence imposed on him. 
The marquis of Ferrara also gave a similar proof of his attachment. Though 
their interposition was not immediately successful, it was of great 
importance to Cosmo, and secured him from the attempts of those who 
aimed at his life. After a confinement of nearly a month, some of his 
friends, finding in his adversaries a disposition to gentler measures, took 
occasion to forward his cause by the timely application of a sum of money 
to Bernardo Guadagni, the gonfalonier, and to Mariotto Baldovinetti, two of 
the creatures of Rinaldo. This measure was successful. He was privately 
taken from his confinement by night, and led out of Florence. For this piece 
of service Guadagni received 1,000 florins, and Baldovinetti 800. ” They 
were poor souls,” says Cosmo in his Micordi, “for if money had been their 
object, they might have had 10,000, or more, to have freed me from the 
perils of such a situation.” 
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From Florence, Cosmo proceeded immediately towards Venice, and at 
every place through which he passed, experienced the most flattering 
attention and the warmest expressions of regard. On his approach to that 
city he was met by Ins brother Lorenzo and many of his friends, and was 
received by the senate with such honours as were bestowed by that stately 
republic only on persons of the highest quality and distinction. After a short 
stay there, he went to Padua, the place prescribed for his banishment ; but 
on an application to the Florentine state, by Andrea Donato, the Venetian 


ambassador, he was permitted to reside on any part of the Venetian 
territories, but not to approach within the distance of 170 miles of Florence. 
The affec-tionate reception which he had met with at Venice induced him to 
fix his abode there, until a change of circumstances should restore him to 
his native country. 


Amongst the several learned and ingenious men who accompanied Cosmo 
in his banishment, or resorted to him during his stay at Venice, was 
Michellozzo Michellozzi, a Florentine sculptor and architect, whom Cosmo 
(according to Vasari‘) employed in making models and drawings of the 
most remarkable buildings in Venice, and also in forming a library in the 
monastery of St. George, which he enriched with many valuable 
manuscripts, and left as an honourable monument of his gratitude, to a 
place that had afforded him so kind an asylum in his adversity. During his 
residence at Venice, Cosmo also received frequent visits from Ambrogio 
Traversari, a learned monk of Camaldoli, near Florence, and afterwards 
superior of the monastery of that place. Though chiefly confined within the 
limits of a cloister, Traversari had, perhaps, the best pretensions to the 
character of a polite scholar of any man of that age. From the letters of 
Traversari,’* now extant, we learn that Cosmo and his brother not only bore 
their misfortunes with firmness, but continued to express on every occasion 
an inviolable attachment to their native place. The readiness with which 
Cosmo had given way to the temporary clamour raised against him, and the 
reluctance which he had shown to renew those bloody rencounters that had 
so often disgraced the streets of Florence, gained him new friends. The 
utmost exertions of his antagonists could not long prevent the choice of 
such magistrates as were known to be attached to the cause of the Medici ; 
and no sooner did they enter on their office, than Cosmo and his brother 
were recalled, and Rinaldo, with his adherents, was compelled to quit the 
city. This event took place about the expiration of twelve months from the 
time of Cosmo’s banishment. 


From this time the life of Cosmo de’ Medici was one of almost 
uninterrupted prosperity. The tranquillity enjoyed by the republic, and the 
satisfaction and peace of mind which he experienced in the esteem and 
confidence of his fellow-citizens, enabled him to indulge his natural 
propensity to the promotion of science, and the encouragement of learned 


men. The study of the Greek language had been introduced into Italy, 
principally by the exertions of the celebrated Boccaccio, towards the latter 
part of the preceding century, but on the death of that great promoter of 
letters it again fell into neglect. After a short interval, another attempt was 
made to revive it by the intervention of Emmanuel Chrysoloras, a noble 
Greek, who, during the interval of his important embassies, taught that 
language at Florence and other cities of Italy, about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. His disciples were numerous and respectable. Amongst 
others of no inconsiderable note were Ambrogio Traversari, Leonardo 
Bruni, Carlo Marsuppini, the two latter of whom were natives of Arezzo, 
whence they took the name of Aretino, Poggio Bracciolini, Guarino 
Veronese, and Francesco Filelfo, who, 
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after the death of Chrysoloras, in 1415, strenuously vied with each other in 
the support of Grecian literature, and were successful enough to keep the 
flame alive till it received new aid from other learned Greeks, who were 
driven from Constantinople by the dread of the Turks, or by the total 
overthrow of the Eastern Empire. To these illustrious foreigners, as well as 
to those eminent Italians, who shortly became their successful rivals, even 
in the knowledge of their national history and language, Cosmo afforded the 
most liberal protection and support. Of this the numerous productions 
inscribed to his name, or devoted to his praise, are an ample testimony. In 
some of these he is commended for his attachment to his country, his 
liberality to his friends, his benevolence to all. He is denominated the 
protector of the needy, the refuge of the oppressed, the constant patron and 
support of learned men. 


“You have shown,” says Poggio,* “such humanity and moderation in 
dispensing the gifts of fortune, that they seem to have been rather the 
reward of your virtues and merits, than conceded by her bounty. Devoted to 
the study of letters from your early years, you have by your example given 
additional splendour to science itself. Although involved in the weightier 


concerns of state, and unable to devote a great part of your time to books, 
yet you have found a constant satisfaction in the society of those learned 
men who have always frequented your house.” In enumerating the men of 
eminence who distinguished the city of Florence, Flavio Biondo (Flavius 
Blondus)j adverts in the first instance to Cosmo de’ Medici — “a citizen 
who, whilst he excels 


in wealth every other citizen of Europe, is rendered much more illustrious 
by his prudence, his humanity, his liberality, and what is more to our present 
purpose, by his knowledge of useful literature, and particularly of history.” 


Cosmo de’ Medici 


Cosmo and the Revival of Learning 


That extreme avidity for the works of the ancient writers which 
distinguished the early part of the fifteenth century announced the near 
approach of more enlightened times. Whatever were the causes that 
determined men of wealth and learning to exert themselves so strenuously 
in this pursuit, certain it is that their interference was of the highest 
importance to the interests of posterity, and that if it had been much longer 
delayed, the loss would have been in a great degree irreparable; such of the 
manuscripts as then existed of the ancient Greek and Roman authors being 
daily perishing in obscure corners, a prey to oblivion and neglect. It was 
therefore a circumstance productive of the happiest consequences, that the 
pursuits of the opulent were at this time directed rather towards the 
recovery of the works of 
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The costume of the warriors differed according to their rank and the nature 
of the service they had to perform. Those who fought in chariots, and held 
the shield for the defence of the king, are generally seen in coats of scale 
armour, which descend either to the knees or to the ankles. A large number 
of the scales were discovered in the earliest palace of Nimrud. They were 
generally of iron, slightly embossed or raised in the centre, and some were 
inlaid with copper. They were probably fastened to a shirt of felt or coarse 
linen. Such is the armour always represented in the most ancient sculptures. 
At a later period other kinds were used; the scales were larger, and appear to 
have been fastened to bands of iron or copper. The armour was frequently 
embossed with groups of figures and fanciful 
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ornaments ; but there is no reason to believe that the rich designs on the 
breasts of the kings were on metal. 


The warriors were frequently dressed in an embroidered tunic, which was 
probably made of felt or leather, sufficiently thick to resist the weapons then 
in use. On the sculptures of Kuyunjik they are generally seen in this attire. 
Their arms were bare from above the elbow, and their legs from the knees 
downward, except when they wore shirts of mail which descended to the 
ankles. They had sandals on their feet. The warriors on the later Assyrian 
monuments, particularly on those of Khorsabad, are distinguished by a 
peculiar ornament, somewhat resembling the Highland phillibeg. It appears 
to be fastened to the girdle, and falls below the short tunic. 


In the sculptures of Kuyunjik and of monuments of the same period, the 
dress of the soldiers appears to vary, according to the manner in which they 
are armed. Those with spear and shield wear pointed or crested helmets, 
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the ancients than to the encouragement of contemporary merit ; a fact that 
may serve in some degree to account for the dearth of original literary 
productions during this interval. Induced by the rewards that invariably 
attended a successful inquiry, those men who possessed any considerable 
share of learning devoted themselves to this occupation, and to such a 
degree of enthusiasm was it carried that the discovery of an ancient 
manuscript was regarded as almost equivalent to the conquest of a 
kingdom. 


As the natural disposition of Cosmo led him to take an active part in 
collecting the remains of the ancient Greek and Roman writers, so he was 
enabled, by his wealth and his extensive mercantile intercourse with 
different parts of Europe and of Asia, to gratify a passion of this kind 
beyond any other individual. To this end he laid injunctions on all his 
friends and correspondents, as well as on the missionaries and preachers 
who travelled into the remotest countries, to search for and procure ancient 
manuscripts, in every language and on every subject. Besides the services 
of Poggio and Traversari, Cosmo availed himself of those of Cristoforo 
Buondelmonte, Antonio da Massa, Andrea de Rimino, and many others. 
The situation of the Eastern Empire, then daily falling into ruins by the 
repeated attacks of the Turks, afforded him, as Bandini* notes, an 
opportunity of obtaining many inestimable works in the Hebrew, Greek, 
Chaldaic, Arabic, and Indian languages. From these beginnings arose the 
celebrated library of the Medici, which, after having been the constant 
object of the solicitude of its founder, was after his death further enriched 
by the attention of his descendants, and particularly of his grandson 
Lorenzo ; and after various vicissitudes of fortune, and frequent and 
considerable additions, has been preserved to the present times under the 
name of the Bibliotheca Mediceo-Laurentiana. 


Amongst those who imitated the example of Cosmo de’ Medici was 
Niccolo Niccoli, another citizen of Florence, who devoted his whole time 
and fortune to the acquisition of ancient manuscripts ; in this pursuit he had 
been eminently successful, having collected together eight hundred volumes 
of Greek, Roman, and oriental authors ; a number in those times justly 


thought very considerable. Several of these works he had copied with great 
accuracy, and had diligently employed himself in correcting their defects 
and arranging the text in its proper order. In this respect he is justly 
regarded by Menus as the father of this species of criticism. He died in 
1436, having by his will directed that his library should be devoted to the 
use of the public, and appointed sixteen curators, amongst whom was 
Cosmo de’ Medici. After his death, it appeared that he was greatly in debt, 
and that his liberal intentions were likely to be frustrated by the insolvency 
of his circumstances. Cosmo therefore proposed to his associates, that if 
they would resign to him the right of disposition of the books, he would 
himself discharge all the debts of Niccolo, to which they readily acceded. 
Having thus obtained the sole direction of the manuscripts, he deposited 
them for public use in the Dominican monastery of San Marco, at Florence, 
which he had himself erected at an enormous expense. This collection was 
the foundation of another celebrated library in Florence, known by the 
name of the Bibliotheca Marciana, which is yet open to inspection. 


In the arrangement of the library of San Marco, Cosmo had procured the 
assistance of Tommaso Calandrino (or Parentucelli), who drew up a scheme 
for that purpose, and prepared a scientific catalogue of the books it 
contained. In selecting a coadjutor, the choice of Cosmo had fallen upon an 
extraordinary man. Though Tommaso was the son of a poor physician of 
Sarzana, and ranked only in the lower order of the clergy, he had the 
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ambition to aim at possessing specimens of these venerable relics of ancient 
genius. His learning and his industry enabled him to gratify his wishes, and 
his perseverance surmounted the disadvantages of his situation. In this 
pursuit he was frequently induced to anticipate his scanty revenue, well 
knowing that the estimation in which he was held by his friends would 
preserve him from pecuniary difficulties. With the Greek and Roman 
authors no one was more intimately acquainted, and as he wrote a very fine 


hand, the books he possessed acquired additional value from the marginal 
observations which he was accustomed to make in perusing them. 


By rapid degrees of fortunate preferment, Tommaso was, in the short space 
of twelve months, raised from his humble situation in the lower orders of 
the church, to the chair of St. Peter, and in eight years, during which time he 
enjoyed the supreme dignity by the name of Nicholas V, acquired a 
reputation that has increased with the increasing estimation of those studies 
which he so liberally fostered and protected. The scanty library of his 
predecessors had been nearly dissipated or destroyed by frequent removals 
between Avignon and Rome, according as the caprice of the reigning 
pontiff chose either of those places for his residence ; and it appears from 
the letters of Traversari, that scarcely anything of value remained. Nicholas 
V is therefore to be considered as the founder of the library of the Vatican. 
In the completion of this great design, it is true, much was left to be 
performed by his successors; but Nicholas had before his death collected 
upwards of five thousand volumes of Greek and Roman authors, and had 
not only expressed his intention of establishing a library for the use of the 
Roman court, but had also taken measures for carrying such intention into 
execution. 


Whilst the munificence of the rich and the industry of the learned were thus 
employed throughout Italy in preserving the remains of the ancient authors, 
some obscure individuals in a corner of Germany had conceived, and were 
silently bringing to perfection, an invention which, by means equally 
effectual and unexpected, secured to the world the result of their labours. 
This was the art of printing with movable types. The coincidence of this 
discovery with the spirit of the times in which it had birth was highly 
fortunate. Had it been made known at a much earlier period, it would have 
been disregarded or forgotten, from the mere want of materials on which to 
exercise it ; and had it been further postponed, it is probable that, 
notwithstanding the generosity of the rich and the diligence of the learned, 
many works would have been totally lost, which are now justly regarded as 
the noblest monuments of the human intellect. 


Nearly the same period of time that gave the world this important discovery, 
saw the destruction of the Roman Empire in the East. In the year 1453, the 


city of Constantinople was captured by the Turks, under the command of 
Muhammed II, after a vigorous defence of fifty-three days. The 
encouragement which had been shown to the Greek professors at Florence, 
and the character of Cosmo de’ Medici as a promoter of letters, induced 
many learned Greeks to seek a shelter in that city, where they met with a 
welcome and honourable reception. Amongst these were Demetrius 
Chalcondyles, Joannes Andronicus Calistus, Constantine, and Andreas 
Joannes Lascaris, in whom the Platonic philosophy obtained fresh partisans, 
and by whose support it began openly to oppose itself to that of Aristotle. 
Between the Greek and Italian professors a spirit of emulation was kindled 
that operated most favourably on the cause of letters. Public schools were 
instituted at Florence for the study of the Greek tongue. The facility of 
diffusing their 
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labours by means of the newly discovered art of printing stimulated the 
learned to fresh exertions ; and in a few years the cities of Italy vied with 
each other in the number and elegance of works produced from the press. 


Last Years of Cosmo 


Towards the latter period of his life, a great part of the time that Cosmo 
could withdraw from the administration of public affairs, was passed at his 
seats at Careggi and Caffaggiolo, where he applied himself to the 
cultivation of his farms, from which he derived no inconsiderable revenue. 
But his happiest hours were devoted to the study of letters and philosophy, 
or passed in the company and conversation of learned men. When he retired 
at intervals to his seat at Careggi, he was generally accompanied by Ficino, 
where, after having been his protector, he became his pupil in the study of 
the Platonic philosophy. For his use, Ficino began those laborious 
translations of the works of Plato and his followers which were afterwards 
completed and published in the lifetime and by the liberality of Lorenzo. 
Amongst the letters of Ficino is one from his truly venerable patron, which 


bespeaks most forcibly the turn of his mind, and his earnest desire of 
acquiring knowledge, even at his advanced period of life. 


” Yesterday,” says he, ” I arrived at Careggi — not so much for the purpose 
of improving my fields as myself. Let me see you, Marsilio, as soon as 
possible, and forget not to bring with you the book of our favourite Plato, 
De summo bono, which I presume, according to your promise, you have ere 
this translated into Latin ; for there is no employment to which I so ardently 
devote myself as to find out the true road to happiness. Come then, and fail 
not to bring with you the Orphean lyre.” Whatever might be the proficiency 
of Cosmo in the mysteries of his favourite philosopher, there is reason to 
believe that he applied those doctrines and precepts which furnished the liti- 
gious disputants of the age with a plentiful source of contention, to the 
purposes of real life and practical improvement. Notwithstanding his active 
and useful life, he often regretted the hours he had lost. ” Midas was not 
more sparing of his money,” says Ficino,* ” than Cosmo was of his time.” 


The wealth and influence that Cosmo had acquired had long entitled him to 
rank with the most powerful princes of Italy, with whom he might have 
formed connections by the intermarriage of his children ; but being 
apprehensive that such measures might give rise to suspicions that he 
entertained designs inimical to the freedom of the state, he rather chose to 
increase his interest among the citizens of Florence by the marriage of his 
children into the most distinguished families of that place. Piero, his eldest 
son, married Lucretia Tornabuoni, by whom he had two sons — Lorenzo, 
born on the first day of January, 1448, and Giuliano, born in the year 1453. 
Piero had also two daughters, Nannina, who married Bernardo Rucellai, and 
Bianca, who be-came the wife of Gulielmo de’ Pazzi. Giovanni, the 
younger son of Cosmo, espoused Cornelia de’ Alessandri, by whom he had 
a son who died very young. Giovanni himself did not long survive. He died 
in the year 1461, at forty-two years of age. Living under the shade of 
paternal authority, his name scarcely occurs in the pages of history ; but the 
records of literature bear testimony that in his disposition and studies he did 
not derogate from the reputation of that characteristic attachment to men of 
learning by which his family was invariably distinguished. 


Besides his legitimate offspring, Cosmo left also a natural son, Carlo de’ 
Medici, whom he liberally educated, and who compensated the 
disadvantages 
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of his birth by the respectability of his life. The manners of the times might 
be alleged in extenuation of a circumstance apparently inconsistent with the 
gravity of the character of Cosmo de’ Medici ; but Cosmo himself 
disclaimed such apology, and whilst he acknowledged his youthful 
indiscretion, made amends to society for the breach of a salutary regulation, 
by attending to the morals and the welfare of his illegitimate descendant. 
Under his countenance, Carlo became proposto of Prato, and one of the 
apostolic notaries ; and as his general residence was at Rome, he was 
frequently resorted to by his father and brothers for his advice and 
assistance in procuring ancient manuscripts and other valuable remains of 
antiquity. 


The death of Giovanni de’ Medici, on whom Cosmo had placed his chief 
expectations, and the weak state of health that Piero experienced, which 
rendered him un-fit for the exertions of public life in so turbulent a place as 
Florence, raised great apprehensions in Cosmo that at his decease the 
splendour of his family would close. These reflections embittered the 
repose of his latter days. A short time before his death, being carried 
through the apartments of his palace, after having recently lost his son, he 
exclaimed with a sigh, ” This is too great a house for so small a family.” 
These apprehensions were in some degree realised by the infirmities under 
which Piero laboured during the few years in which he held the direction of 
the republic ; but the talents of Lorenzo soon dispelled this temporary 
gloom, and exalted his family to a degree of reputation and splendour, of 
which it is probable that Cosmo himself had scarcely formed an idea.“ 


While Cosmo de’ Medici thus fixed the public attention by his private life, 
Neri Capponi gained the suffrages of the people by his public conduct. 


Charged, as ambassador, with every difficult negotiation — in war, with 
every hazardous enterprise — he participated in all the brilliant successes of 
the Florentines, as well during the domination of the Albizzi as during that 
of the Medici. From the year 1434 to 1455, in which Neri Capponi died, 
these two chiefs of the republic had six times assembled the parliament to 
make a balia; and, availing themselves of its authority, which was above the 
law, they obtained the exile of all their enemies, and tilled the balloting 
purses of the magistracy with the names of their own partisans, to the 
exclusion of all others. It appears that all the efforts of their administration 
were directed towards calming the passions of the public, and maintaining 
peace without, as well as repose within, the state. They had, in fact, 
succeeded in preventing Florence from being troubled with new factions, or 
engaged in new wars ; but they drew on the republic all the evils at tending 
an aristocratic government. Medici and Capponi had not been able to find 
men who 
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would sacrifice the liberties of their country without allowing them to 
gratify their baser passions. These two heads of the republic, therefore, 
suffered their subordinate agents to divide among themselves all the little 
governments of the subject cities, and every lucrative employment ; and 
these men, not satisfied with this first injustice, made unequal partitions of 
the taxes, increasing them on the poor, lowering them on the rich, and 
exempting themselves. At last they began to sell their protection, as well 
with respect to the tribunals as the councils ; favour silenced justice ; and, in 
the midst of peace and apparent prosperity, the Florentines felt their 
republic, undermined by secret corruption, hastening to ruin. 


When Neri Capponi died, the council refused to call a new parliament to 
replace the balia, whose power expired on the 1st of July, 1455. It was the 
aristocracy itself, comprehending all the creatures of Cosmo de’ Medici, 
that, from jealousy of his domination, wished to return to the dominion of 
the laws. The whole republic was rejoiced, as if liberty had been regained. 
The election of the signoria was again made fairly by lot — the catasto was 
revised, the contributions were again equitably apportioned, the tribunals 
ceased to listen to the recommendations of those who, till then, had made a 
traffic of retributive justice. The aristocracy, seeing that clients no longer 
flocked to their houses with hands full, began to perceive that their jealousy 
of Cosmo de’ Medici had only injured themselves. Cosmo, with his 
immense fortune, was just as much respected as before ; the people were 
intoxicated with joy to find themselves again free ; but the aristocracy felt 
themselves weak and abandoned. They endeavoured to convoke a 
parliament without Cosmo ; but he baffled their efforts, the longer to enjoy 
their humiliation. He began to fear, however, that the Florentines might 
once more acquire a taste for liberty ; and when Lucas Pitti, rich, powerful, 
and bold, was named gonfalonier, in July, 1458, he agreed with him to 
reimpose the yoke on the Florentines. Pitti assembled the parliament ; but 
not till he had filled all the avenues of the public square with soldiers or 
armed peasants. The peo-ple, menaced and trembling within this circle, 
consented to name a new balia, more violent and tyrannical than any of the 
preceding. It was composed of 352 persons, to whom was delegated all the 
power of the republic. They exiled a great number of the citizens who had 
shown the most attachment to liberty, and they even put some to death. e 


Cosmo now approached the period of his mortal existence, but the faculties 
of his mind yet remained unimpaired. About twenty days before his death, 
when his strength was visibly on the decline, he entered into conversation 
with Ficino, and whilst the faint beams of a setting sun seemed to accord 
with his situation and his feelings, began to lament the miseries of life and 
the imperfections inseparable from human nature. As he continued his 
discourse, his sentiments and his views became more elevated, and from 
bewailing the lot of humanity, he began to exult in the prospect of that 
happier state towards which he felt himself approaching. Ficino replied by 
citing corresponding sentiments from the Athenian sages, and particularly 
from Xeno-crates ; and the last task imposed by Cosmo on his philosophic 


attendant was to translate from the Greek the treatise of that author on 
death. Hav-ing prepared his mind to wait with composure the awful event, 
his next concern was the welfare of his surviving family, to whom he was 
desirous of imparting, in a solemn manner, the result of the experience of a 
long and active life. Calling into his chamber his wife Contessina, and his 
son Piero, he entered into a narrative of all his public transactions ; he gave 
a full account of his extensive mercantile connections, and adverted to the 
State of 
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his domestic concerns. To Piero he recommended a strict attention to the 
education of his sons. He requested that his funeral might be conducted 
with as much privacy as possible, and concluded his paternal exhortations 
by declaring his willingness to submit to the disposal of providence 
whenever he should be called upon. These admonitions were not lost on 
Piero, who communicated by letter to Lorenzo and Giuliano the impression 
which they had made upon his own mind. At the same time, sensible of his 
own infirmities, he exhorted them to consider themselves not as children 
but as men, seeing that circumstances rendered it necessary to put their 
abilities to an early proof. “A physician,” says Piero, “is hourly expected to 
arrive from Milan, but, for my own part, I place my confidence in God.” 
Either the physician did not arrive, or Piero’s distrust of him was well 
founded, for, about six days afterwards, being the first day of August, 1464, 
Cosmo died, at the age of seventy-five years, deeply lamented by a great 
majority of the citizens of Florence, whom he had firmly attached to his 
interest, and who feared for the safety of the city from the dissensions that 
were likely to ensue. 


Roscoes Estimate of Cosmo 


The character of Cosmo de’ Medici exhibits a combination of virtues and 
endowments rarely to be found united in the same person. If in his public 
works he was remarkable for his magnificence, he was no less conspicuous 


for his prudence in private life. Whilst in the character of chief of the 
Florentine Republic he supported a constant intercourse with the sovereigns 
of Europe, his conduct in Florence was divested of all ostentation, and 
neither in his retinue, his friendships, nor his conversation, could he be 
distinguished from any other respectable citizen. He well knew the jealous 
temper of the Florentines, and preferred the real enjoyment of authority to 
that open assumption of it which could only have been regarded as a 
perpetual insult by those whom he permitted to gratify their own pride in 
the reflection that they were the equals of Cosmo de’ Medici. 


In affording protection to the arts of architecture, painting, and sculpture, 
Cosmo set the great example to those who by their rank and their riches 
could alone afford them effectual aid. The countenance shown by him to 
those arts was not of that kind which their professors generally experience 
from the great ; it was not conceded as a bounty, nor received as a favour, 
but appeared in the friendship and equality that subsisted between the artist 
and his patron. In the erection of the numerous public buildings in which 
Cosmo expended incredible sums of money, he principally availed himself 
of the assistance of Michellozzo Michellozzi and Filippo Brunelleschi — 
the first of whom was a man of talents, the latter of genius. Soon after his 
return from banishment, Cosmo engaged these two artists to form the plan 
of a mansion for his own residence. Brunelleschi gave scope to his 
invention, and produced the design of a palace which might have suited the 
proudest sovereign in Europe ; but Cosmo was led by that prudence which, 
in his personal accommodation, regulated all his conduct, to prefer the plan 
of Michellozzi, which united extent with simplicity, and elegance with 
convenience. With the consciousness, Brunelleschi possessed also the 
irritability of genius, and in a fit of vexation he destroyed a design which he 
unjustly considered as disgraced by its not being carried into execution. 
Having completed his dwelling, Cosmo indulged his taste in ornamenting it 
with the most precious remains of ancient art, and in the purchase of vases, 
statues, busts, gems, and medals, expended no inconsiderable sum. 
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and plain or embroidered tunics, confined at the waist by a broad girdle. A 
kind of cross belt passes over the shoulders, and is ornamented in the centre 
of the breast by a circular disk, probably of metal. The slingers are attired in 
the embroidered tunic, which I conjecture to be of felt or leather ; and wear 
a pointed helmet, with metal lappets falling over the ears. Both the 
spearmen and slingers have greaves, which appear to have been laced in 
front. 


The archers are dressed in very short embroidered tunics, which scarcely 
cover half the thigh, the rest of the leg being left completely bare. They are 
chiefly distinguished from other warriors by the absence of the helmet. A 
simple band round the temples confines the hair, which is drawn up in a 
bunch behind. 


It is probable that these various costumes indicate people of different 
countries, auxiliaries in the Assyrian armies, who used the weapons most 
familiar to them, and formed different corps or divisions. Thus, in the army 
of Xerxes were marshalled men of many nations, each armed according to 
the fashion of his country, and fighting in his own peculiar way. We may, 
perhaps, identify, in the Assyrian sculptures, several of the costumes 
described by the Greek historian as worn by those who formed the vast 
army of the Persian king. 


The arms of th© early Assyrians were the spear, the bow, the sword, and the 
dagger. The sling is not represented in the most ancient monuments as an 
Assyrian weapon, although used by a conquered nation; it was, perl 


Nor was he less attentive to the merits of those artists whom his native 
place had recently produced. With Masaccio, a better style of painting had 
arisen ; and the cold and formal manner of Giotto and his disciples had 
given way to a more natural and expressive composition. In Cosmo de’ 
Medici this rising artist found his most liberal patron and protector. Some of 
the works of Masaccio were executed in the chapel of the Brancacci, where 
they were held in such estimation that the place was regarded as a school of 
study by the most eminent artists who immediately succeeded him. Even 
the celebrated Michelangelo, when observing these paintings many years 
after wards, in company with his honest and loquacious friend Vasari, did 
not hesitate to express his decided approbation of their merits. The 


reputation of Masaccio was emulated by his disciple, Filippo Lippi, who 
executed for Cosmo and his friends many celebrated pictures, of which 
Vasari? has given a minute account. Cosmo, however, found no small 
difficulty in controlling the temper and regulating the eccentricities of this 
extraordinary character. If the efforts of these early masters did not reach 
the true end of the art, they afforded considerable assistance towards it ; and 
whilst Masaccio and Filippo decorated with their admired productions the 
altars of churches and the apartments of princes, Donatello gave to marble a 
proportion of form, a vivacity of expression, to which his contemporaries 
imagined that nothing more was wanting ; Brunelleschi raised the great 
dome of the cathedral of Florence; and Ghiberti cast in bronze the 
stupendous doors of the church of St. John, which Michelangelo deemed 
worthy to be the gates of paradise. 


In his person, Cosmo was tall ; in his youth, he possessed the advantage of a 
prepossessing countenance ; what age had taken from his comeliness it had 
added to his dignity ; and in his latter years, his appearance was so truly 
venerable as to have been the frequent subject of panegyric. His manner 
was grave and complacent, but upon many occasions he gave sufficient 
proofs that this did not arise from a want of talents for sarcasm ; and the 
fidelity of the Florentine historians has preserved many of his shrewd 
observations and remarks. When Rinaldo de’ Albizzi, who was then in 
exile, and meditated an attack upon his native place, sent a message to 
Cosmo, importing that the hen would shortly hatch, he replied, ” She will 
hatch with an ill grace out of her own nest.” On another occasion, when his 


adversaries gave him to understand that they were not sleeping, ” I believe 
it,” said Cosmo, ” I have spoiled their sleep.” “Of what colour is my hair?” 
said Cosmo, uncovering his head to the ambassadors of Venice, who came 
with a complaint against the Florentines. “White,” they replied. “It will not 
be long,” said Cosmo, “before that of your senators will be so, too.” Shortly 
before 
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his death, his wife inquiring why he closed his eyes, ” That I may accustom 
them to it,” was his reply. 


If, from considering the private character of Cosmo, we attend to his 
conduct as the moderator and director of the Florentine Republic, our 
admiration of his abilities will increase with the extent of the theatre upon 
which he had to act. So important were his mercantile concerns, that they 
often influenced in a very remarkable degree the politics of Italy. When 
Alfonso, king of Naples, leagued with the Venetians against Florence, 
Cosmo called in such immense debts from those places as deprived them of 
resources for carrying on the war. During the contest between the houses of 
York and Lancaster, one of his agents in England was resorted to by Edward 
IV for a sum of money, which was furnished to such an extraordinary 
amount, that it might almost be considered as the means of supporting that 
monarch on the throne, and was repaid when his successes enabled him to 
fulfil his engagement. The alliance of Cosmo was sedulously courted by the 
princes of Italy ; and it was remarked that by a happy kind of fatality, 
whoever united their interests with his, was always enabled either to repress 
or to overcome their adversaries. By his assistance the republic of Venice 
resisted the united attacks of Filippo, duke of Milan, and of the French 
nation ; but when deprived of his support, the Venetians were no longer able 


to withstand their enemies. Whatever difficulties Cosmo had to encounter, 
at home or abroad, they generally terminated in the acquisition of additional 
honour to his country and to himself. The esteem and gratitude of his 
fellow-citizens were fully shown a short time before his death, when by a 
public decree he was honoured with the title of Pater Patrice, Father of his 
Country, an appellation which was inscribed on his tomb, and which, as it 
was founded on real merit, has ever since been attached to the name of 
Cosmo de’ Medici. il 


” With all his faults,” says Von Reumont,’ ” Cosmo was certainly a 
remarkable man. More than anyone else he contributed to keep alive not 
only the forms but much of the spirit of civil equality and dignity, after it 
had become impossible to avoid a party government leading sooner or later 
to the preponderance of one family.” 


Marsilio Ficino* described Cosmo as “a man intelligent above all others, 
pious before God, just and high-minded towards his fellow-men, modest in 
everything that concerned himself, active in his private affairs, but still 
more careful and prudent in public ones. He did not live for himself alone,” 
adds the eulogist, ” but for the service of God and his country.” 


cosmo’s successor 


During the later years of Cosmo’s life Lucas Pitti came to regard himself as 
the future chief of the state. It was about this time that he undertook the 
building of that magnificent palace which formed the residence of the grand 
dukes. The republican equality was not only offended by the splendour of 
this regal dwelling, but the construction of it afforded Pitti an occasion for 
marking his contempt of liberty and the laws. I If made of this building an 
asylum for all fugitives from justice, whom no public officer dared pursue 
when once he took part in the labour. At the same tame individuals, as well 
as communities, who would obtain some favour from the republic, knew 
that the only means of being heard was to offer Lucas Pitti some precious 
wood or marble to be employed in the construction of his palace. 
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When Cosmo de’ Medici died, on the 1st of August, 1464, Lucas Pitti felt 
himself released from the control imposed by the virtue and moderation of 
that great citizen. Cosmo’s son, Piero de’ Medici, then forty-eight years of 
age, supposed that he should succeed to the administration of the republic, 
as he had succeeded to the wealth of his father, by hereditary right ; but the 
state of his health did not admit of his attending regularly to business, or of 
his inspiring his rivals with much fear. To diminish the weight of affairs 
which oppressed him, he resolved on withdrawing a part of his immense 
fortune from commerce, recalling all his loans made in partnership with 
other merchants, and laying out this money in land. But this unexpected 
demand of considerable capital occasioned a fatal shock to the commerce of 
Florence, at the same time that it alienated all the debtors of the house of 
Medici, and deprived it of much of its popularity. The death of Sforza also, 
which took place on the 8th of March, 1466, deprived the Medicean party 
of its firmest support abroad. Francesco Sforza, whether as condottiere or 
duke of Milan, had always been the devoted friend of Cosmo. His son, 
Galeazzo Sforza, who succeeded him, declared his resolution of persisting 
in the same alliance ; but the talents, the character, and, above all, the glory 
of his father, were not to be found in him. Galeazzo seemed to believe that 
the supreme power which he inherited brought him the right of indulging 
every pleasure ‘m™ — of abandoning himself to every vice without restraint. 
He dissipated by his ostentation the finances of the duchy of Milan; he 
stained by his libertinism the honour of almost all the noble families ; and 
he alienated the people by his cruelty. 


The friends of liberty at Florence soon perceived that Lucas Pitti and Piero 
de’ Medici no longer agreed together ; and they recovered courage when 
the latter proposed to the council the calling of a parliament, in order to 
renew the balia, the power of which expired on the 1st of September, 1465 : 
his proposition was rejected. The magistracy began again to be drawn by lot 
from among the members of the party victorious in 1434. This return of 
liberty, however, was but of short duration. Pitti and Medici were reconciled 


; they agreed to call a parliament, and to direct it in concert ; to intimidate 
it, they surrounded it with foreign troops. 


But Medici, on the nomination of the balia, on the 2nd of September, 1466, 
found means of admitting his own partisans only, and excluding all those of 
Lucas Pitti. The citizens who had shown any zeal for liberty were all exiled 
; several were subjected to enormous fines. Five commissioners, called 
accoppi-atori, were charged to open, every two months, the purse from 
which the signoria were to be drawn, and choose from thence the names of 
the gonfalonier and eight priori, who were to enter office. These magistrates 
were so dependent on Piero de’ Medici, that the gonfalonier went 
frequently to his palace to take his orders, and afterwards published them as 
the result of his deliberations with his colleagues, whom he had not even 
consulted. Lucas Pitti ruined himself in building his palace. His talents were 
judged to bear no proportion to his ambition ; the friends of liberty, as well 
as those of Medici, equally detested him, and he remained deprived of all 
power in a city which he had so largely contributed to enslave. 


Italy became filled with Florentine emigrants ; every revolution, even every 
convocation of parliament, was followed by the exile of many citizens. The 
party of the Albizzi had been exiled in 1434 ; but the Alberti, who had 
vanquished it, were, in turn, banished in 1466 ; and among the members of 
both parties were to be found almost all the historical names of Florence — 
those names which Europe had learned to respect, either for immense credit 
in commerce, or for the lustre which literature and the arts shed on them. 
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Italy was astonished at the exile of so many illustrious persons. At Florence, 
the citizens who escaped proscription trembled to see despotism established 
in their republic ; but the lower orders were in general contented, and made 
no attempt to second Bartolommeo Colleoni, when he entered Tuscany, in 
1467, at the head of the Florentine emigrants, who had taken him into their 
pay. Commerce prospered ; manufactures were carried on with great 


activity; high wages supported in comfort all who lived by their labour; and 
the Medici entertained them with shows and festivals, keeping them in a 
sort of perpetual carnival, amidst which the people soon lost all thought of 
liberty. 


Piero de’ Medici was always in too bad a state of health to exercise in 
person the sovereignty he had usurped over his country ; he left it to five or 
six citizens who reigned in his name. Tommaso Soderini, Andrea de’ Pazzi, 
Luigi Guicciardini, Matteo Palmieri, and Pietro Minerbetti, were the real 
chiefs of the state. They not only transacted all business, but appropriated to 
themselves all the profit ; they sold their influence and credit ; they gratified 
their cupidity or their vengeance : but they took care not to act in their own 
names, or to pledge their own responsibility ; they left that to the house of 
Medici. Piero, during the latter months of his life, perceived the disorder 
and corruption of his agents. He was afflicted to see his memory thus 
stained, and he addressed them the severest reprimands ; he even entered 
into correspondence with the emigrants, whom he thought of recalling, 
when he died, on the 2nd of December, 1469. His two sons, Lorenzo and 
Giuliano, the elder of whom was not twenty-one years of age, were 
presented by Tommaso Soderini to the foreign ambassadors, to the 
magistrates, and to the first citizens of the ruling faction ; which last he 
warned, that the only means of maintaining their party was to preserve the 
respect of all for its chiefs. But the two younger Medici, given up to all the 
pleasures of the age, had yet no ambition. The power of the state remained 
in the hands of the five citizens who had exercised it under Piero. 


PIERO’S SONS AND THE CONSPIRACIES 


Italy had reached the fatal period at which liberty can no longer be saved by 
a noble resistance, or recovered by open force. There remained only the 
dangerous and, most commonly, the fatal resource of conspiracy. So far 
from experiencing the repugnance we now feel to assassination as a means 
of delivering our country, men of the fifteenth century perceived honour in 
a murder, virtue in the sacrifice, and historic grandeur in conspiracy. Danger 
alone stopped them ; but that danger must be terrible. Tyrants, feeling 
themselves at war with the universe, were always on their guard ; and as 


they owed their safety only to terror, the punishment which they inflicted, if 
victorious, was extreme in its atrocity. Yet these terrors did not discourage 
the enemies of the existing order, whether royalist or republican. Never had 
there been more frequent or more daring conspiracies than in this century. 
The ill success of some never deterred others from ini mediately treading in 
their steps. 


The first plot was directed against the Medici. Bernardo Nardi, one of the 
Florentine citizens, who had been exiled from his country in the time of 
Piero de’ Medici, accompanied by about a hundred of his partisans, 
surprised the gate of Prato, on the 6th of April, 1470. He made himself 
master of the public palace, and arrested the Florentine podesta; he took 
possession of the citadel 
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and afterwards, traversing the streets, called on the people to join him, and 
fight for liberty. He intended to make this small town the stronghold of the 
republican party, whence to begin his attack on the Medici. But although he 
had succeeded by surprise in making himself master of the town, the 
inhabitants remained deaf to his voice, and not one answered his call — not 
one detested tyranny sufficiently to combat it, at the peril 


of the last extremity of human suffering. The friends of the government, 
seeing that Nardi remained alone, at last took arms, attacked him on all 
sides, and soon overpowered him by numbers. Nardi was made prisoner, led 
to Florence, and there beheaded with six of his accomplices; twelve others 
were hanged at Prato. 


In 1476 a conspiracy was formed, at Mi-lan, against Galeazzo Sforza, 
whose yoke became insupportable to all who had any elevation of soul. 
There was no crime! of which that false and ferocious man was not believed 
to be capable. Among other crimes, he was accused of having poisoned his 
mother. It was remarked of him that, enjoying the spectacle of astonishment 


and despair, he always preferred to strike the most suddenly and cruelly 
those whom he had given most reason to rely on his friendship. 


Not satisfied with making the most distinguished women of his states the 
victims of his seduction or his violence, he took pleasure in publishing their 
shame — in exposing it to their brothers or husbands. He not unfrequently 
gave them up to prostitution. His extravagant pomp exhausted his finances, 
which he afterwards recruited by the most cruel extortion on the people. He 
took pleasure in inventing new and most atrocious forms of capital 
punishment ; even that of burying his victims alive was not the most cruel. 
At last, three young nobles, of families who had courageously resisted the 
usurpation of Francesco Sforza, and who had themselves experienced the 
injustice and outrages of his son, resolved to deliver their country from this 
monster ; not doubting that, when he had fallen, the Milanese would 
joyfully unite in substituting a free government for a tyranny. 


Girolamo Olgiati, Carlo Visconti, and Andrea Lampugnani resolved, in 
concert, to trust only to themselves, without admitting one other person into 
their secret. Their enthusiasm had been excited by the lessons of their 
Literary instructor, Colas di Montano, who continually set before them the 
grandeur of the ancient republics, and the glory of those who had delivered 
them from tyranny. Determined on killing the duke, they long exercised 
themselves in the handling of the dagger, to be more sure of striking him, 
each in the precise part of the tyrant’s body assigned to him. Animated with 
a 
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religious zeal, not less ardent than their republican enthusiasm, they 
prepared themselves by prayer, by vows to St. Stephen, and by the 


assistance of the mass, for the act which they were about to perform. They 
made choice of the 26th of December, 1476, St. Stephen’s Day, on which 
they knew that the duke Galeazzo would go in state to the church of the 
saint. They waited for him in that church ; and when they saw him advance 
between the ambassadors of Ferrara and Mantua, they respectfully 
approached him, their caps in hand. Feigning to keep off the crowd, they 
surrounded him, and struck him all at the same instant, in the midst of his 
guards and courtiers. Galeazzo Sforza fell dead under their weapons ; and 
the crowd which filled the church saw the tumult and heard the cries, 
without comprehending the cause. 


The three conspirators endeavoured to escape from the church, to call the 
people to arms and liberty ; but the first sentiments which they encountered 
were astonishment and terror. The guards of the duke drew their swords 
only to avenge him. Lampugnani, in attempting to avoid them, got 
entangled in the trains of the kneeling women, was thrown down, and killed 
by an esquire of Galeazzo ; a few steps from him, Visconti also was put to 
death by the guards. But Olgiati had the misfortune to escape, in this first 
moment, from all who pursued him ; and, running through the streets, called 
loudly to arms and liberty; not one person answered the call. He afterwards 
sought to conceal himself, but was discovered, seized, and put to the most 
excruciating torture. In the interval between that infliction and his death, he 
wrote or dictated the narrative demanded of him, and which has been 
handed down to us. It is composed in a strain of the noblest enthusiasm, 
with a deep religious feeling, with an ardent love of liberty, and with the 
firm persuasion that he had performed a good action. He was again 
delivered to the executioner to have his flesh torn with red-hot pincers. At 
the time of his martyrdom he was only twenty -two years of age.e 


TJie Pazzi Conspiracy 


The public agitation excited by the assassination of the duke of Milan had 
scarcely subsided, before an event took place at Florence of a much more 
atrocious nature, inasmuch as the objects destined to destruction had not 
afforded a pretext, in any degree plausible, for such an attempt. 
Accordingly, we have now to enter on a transaction that has seldom been 
mentioned without emotions of the strongest horror and detestation ; and 


which, as has justly been observed, is an incontrovertible proof of the 
practical atheism of the times in which it took place — a transaction in 
which a pope, a cardinal, an archbishop, and several other ecclesiastics 
associated themselves with a band of ruffians, to destroy two men who were 
an honour to their age and country ; and purposed to perpetrate their crime 
at a season of hospitality, in the sanctuary of a Christian church, and at the 
very moment of the elevation of the Host, when the audience bowed down 
before it, and the assassins were presumed to be in the immediate presence 
of their God. 


At the head of this conspiracy were Sixtus IV and his nephew, Girolamo 
Riario. Raffaello Riario, the nephew of this Girolamo, who, although a 
young man then pursuing his studies, had lately been raised to the dignity of 
cardinal, was rather an instrument than an accomplice in the scheme. The 
enmity of Sixtus to Lorenzo had for some time been apparent, and if not 
occasioned by the assistance which Lorenzo had afforded to Niccolo Vitelli, 
and other independent nobles, whose dominions Sixtus had cither 
threatened 
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or attacked, was certainly increased by it. The destruction of the Medici 
appeared, therefore, to Sixtus as the removal of an obstacle that thwarted all 
his views, and by the accomplishment of which the small surrounding states 
would soon become an easy prey. There is, however, great reason to believe 
that the pope did not confine his ambition to these subordinate 
governments, but that if the conspiracy had succeeded to his wish, he meant 
to have grasped at the dominion of Florence itself. The alliance lately 
formed between the Florentines, the Venetians, and the duke of Milan, 
which was principally effected by Lorenzo de’ Medici, and by which the 
pope found himself prevented from disturbing the peace of Italy, was an 
additional and powerful motive of resentment. One of the first proofs of the 
displeasure of the pope was his depriving Lorenzo of the office of treasurer 
of the papal see, which he gave to the Pazzi, a Florentine family, who, as 


Costume of an Assyrian Spearilan 
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introduced at a later period. The bows were of two kinds : one long and 
slightly curved, the other short and almost angular ; the two appear to have 
been carried at the same time by those who fought in chariots. 


The arrows were probably made of reeds, and were kept in a quiver slung 
over the back. The king, however, and the great officers of the state were 
followed by attendants, who carried the quivers and supplied their masters 
with arrows. Tlie bow was drawn to the cheek or to the ear, as by the 
Saxons, and not to the breast, after the fashion of the Greeks. The barbs 
were of iron and copper, several of both materials having been found in the 
ruins. When in battle it was customary for the archer to hold two arrows in 
reserve in his right hand ; they were placed between the fingers, and did not 
interfere with the motion of the arm whilst drawing the bow. When 
marching he usually carried the larger bow over his shoulders, having first 
passed his head through it. The bow of the king was borne by an attendant. 
The smaller bows were frequently placed in the quiver, particularly by those 
who fought in chariots. A leather or linen guard was fastened by straps to 
the inside of the left arm to protect it when the arrow was discharged. The 
swords were worn on the left side, and suspended by belts passing over the 
shoulders or round the middle ; some were short and others long. I have 
already alluded to the beauty of the ornaments on the hilt and sheath. 


The dagger appears to have been carried by all, both in time of peace and 
war ; even tlie priests and divinities are represented with them. They were 
worn indifferently on the left and right side, or perhaps on both at the same 
time. Generally two, or sometimes three, were inserted into one sheath, 
which was passed through the girdle. The handles, as I have already 
mentioned, were most elaborately adorned, and were frequently in the 
shape of the head of a ram, bull, or horse, being made of ivory or rare 
stones. A small chain was sometimes fastened to the hilt or to the sheath, 
probably to retain it in its place. J^ dagger, resembling in form those of the 


well as the Medici, had a public bank at Rome, and who afterwards became 
the coadjutors of Sixtus in the execution of his treacherous purpose. 


The conspiracy, of which Sixtus and his nephew were the real instigators, 
was first agitated at Rome, where the intercourse between the count 
Girolamo Riario and Francesco de’ Pazzi, in consequence of the office held 
by the latter, afforded them an opportunity of communicating to each other 
their common jealousy of the power of the Medici, and their desire of 
depriving them of their influence in Florence ; in which event it is highly 
probable that the Pazzi were to have exercised the chief authority in the city, 
under the patronage, if not under the avowed dominion, of the papal see. 
The principal agent engaged in the undertaking was Francesco Salviati, 
archbishop of Pisa, to which rank he had lately been promoted by Sixtus, in 
opposition to the wishes of the Medici, who had for some time endeavoured 
to prevent him from exercising his episcopal functions. If it be allowed that 
the unfavourable character given him by Politian is exaggerated, it is 
generally agreed that his qualities were the reverse of those which ought to 
have been the recommendations to such high preferment. The other 
conspirators were Jacopo Salviati, brother of the archbishop ; Jacopo 
Poggio, one of the sons of the celebrated Poggio Bracciolini, and who, like 
all the other sons of that eminent scholar, had obtained no small share of 
literary reputation ; Bernardo Bandini, a daring libertine, rendered desperate 
by the consequences of his excesses ; Giovan Battista Montesicco, who had 
distinguished himself by his military talents as one of the condottieri of the 
armies of the pope ; Antonio Maffei, a priest of Volterra, and Stefano de 
Bagnone, one of the apostolic scribes, with several others of inferior note. 


In the arrangement of their plan, which appears to have been concerted with 
great precaution and secrecy, the conspirators soon discovered that the 
dangers which they had to encounter were not so likely to arise from the 
difficulty of the attempt, as from the subsequent resentment of the 
Florentines, a great majority of whom were strongly attached to the Medici. 
Hence it became necessary to provide a military force, the assistance of 
which might be equally requisite whether the enterprise proved abortive or 
successful. By the influence of the pope, the king of Naples, who was then 
in alliance with him, and on one of whose sons he had recently bestowed a 
cardinal’s hat, was also induced to countenance the attempt. 


These preliminaries being adjusted, Girolamo wrote to his nephew, the 
cardinal Riario, then at Pisa, ordering him to obey whatever directions he 
might receive from the archbishop. A body of two thousand men were 
destined to approach by different routes towards Florence, so as to be in 
readiness at the time appointed for striking the blow. 
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Shortly afterwards, the archbishop requested the presence of the cardinal at 
Florence, whither he immediately repaired, and took up his residence at a 
seat of the Pazzi, about a mile from the city. It seems to have been the 
intention of the conspirators to effect their purpose at Fiesole, where 
Lorenzo then had his country residence, to which they supposed that he 
would invite the cardinal and his attendants. Nor were they deceived in this 
conjecture, for Lorenzo prepared a magnificent entertainment on this 
occasion ; but the absence of Giuliano, on account of indisposition, obliged 
the conspirators to postpone the attempt. Being thus disappointed in their 
hopes, another plan was now to be adopted ; and on further deliberation it 
was resolved that the assassination should take place on the succeeding 
Sunday, in the church of the Reparata, since called Santa Maria del Fiore, 
and that the signal for execution should be the elevation of the Host. At the 
same moment, the archbishop and others of the conspirators were to seize 
upon the palace, or residence of the magistrates, whilst the office of Jacopo 
de’ Pazzi was to endeavour, by the cry of ” Liberty ! ” to incite the citizens 
to revolt. 


The immediate assassination of Giuliano was committed to Francesco de’ 
Pazzi and Bernardo Bandini, and that of Lorenzo had been intrusted to the 
sole hand of Montesicco. This office he had willingly undertaken whilst he 
understood that it was to be executed in a private dwelling, but he shrank 
from the idea of polluting the house of God with so heinous a crime. Two 
ecclesiastics were therefore selected for the commission of a deed from 
which the soldier was deterred by conscientious motives. These were 
Stefano da Bagnone, the apostolic scribe, and Antonio Maffei. 


The young cardinal having expressed a desire to attend divine service in the 
church of the Reparata, on the ensuing Sunday, being the 26th day of April, 
1478, Lorenzo invited him and his suite to his house in Florence. He 
accordingly came with a large retinue, supporting the united characters of 
cardinal and apostolic legate, and was received by Lorenzo with that 
splendour and hospitality with which he was always accustomed to 
entertain men of high rank and consequence. Giuliano did not appear, a 
circumstance that alarmed the conspirators, whose arrangements would not 
admit of longer delay. They soon, however, learned that he intended to be 
present at the church. The service was already begun, and the cardinal had 
taken his seat, when Francesco de’ Pazzi and Bandini, observing that 
Giuliano was not yet arrived, left the church and went to his house, in order 
to insure and hasten his attendance. Giuliano accompanied them, and as he 
walked between them they threw their arms round him with the familiarity 
of intimate friends, but in fact to discover whether he had any armour under 
his dress ; possibly conjecturing, from his long delay, that he had suspected 
their purpose. At the same time, by their freedom and jocularity, they 
endeavoured to obviate any apprehensions which he might entertain from 
such a proceeding. The conspirators, having taken their stations near their 
intended victims, waited with impatience for the appointed signal. The bell 
rang, the priest raised the consecrated wafer, the people bowed before it, 
and at the same instant Bandini plunged a short dagger into the breast of 
Giuliano. 


On receiving the wound, he took a few hasty steps and fell, when Francesco 
de’ Pazzi rushed upon him with incredible fury, and stabbed him in 
different parts of his body, continuing to repeat his strokes even after he was 
apparently dead. Such was the violence of his rage that he wounded himself 
deeply in the thigh. The priests who had undertaken the murder of Lorenzo 
were not equally successful. An ill-directed blow from Maffei, 
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which was aimed at the throat, but took place behind the neck, rather roused 
him to his defence than disabled him. He immediately threw off his cloak, 
and holding it up as a shield in his left hand, with his right he drew his 
sword, and repelled his assailants. Perceiving that their purpose was 
defeated, the two ecclesiastics, after having wounded one of Lorenzo’s 
attendants who had interposed to defend him, endeavoured to save them- 
Belvea by flight. At the same moment, Bandini, his dagger streaming with 
the blood of Giuliano, rushed towards Lorenzo; but meeting in his way with 
Francesco Nori, a person in the service of the Medici, in whom they placed 
great confidence, he stabbed him with a wound instantaneously 


mortal. At the approach of Bandini, the friends of Lorenzo encircled him, 
and hurried him into the sacristy, where Politian and others closed the 
doors, which were of brass. Apprehensions being entertained that the 
weapon which had wounded him was poisoned, a young man attached to 
Lorenzo sucked the wound. A general alarm and consternation commenced 
in the church ; and such was the tumult that ensued that it was at first 
believed that the building was falling in ; but no sooner was it understood 
that Lorenzo was in danger, than several of the youth of Florence formed 
themselves into a body, and receiving him into the midst of them, 
conducted him to his house, making a circuitous turn from the church, lest 
he should meet with the dead body of his brother. 


While these transactions passed in the church, another commotion arose in 
the pal-ace, where the archbishop, who had left the church, as agreed upon 
before the attack on the Medici, and about thirty of his associates, attempted 
to overpower the magistrates, and to possess themselves of the seat of 
government. Leaving some of his followers stationed in different 
apartments, the archbishop proceeded to an interior chamber, where Cesare 
Petrucci, then gonfalonier, and the other magistrates were assembled. No 
sooner was the gonfalonier informed of his approach than, out of respect to 
his rank, he rose to meet him. Whether the archbishop was disconcerted by 
the presence of Petrucci, who was known to be of a resolute character, of 
which he had given a striking instance in frustrating the attack of Bernardo 
Nardi upon the town of Prato, or whether his courage was not equal to the 
undertaking, is uncertain ; but instead of intimidating the magistrates by a 
sudden attack, he began to inform Petrucci that the pope had bestowed an 


employment on his son, of which he had to deliver to him the credentials. 
This he did with such hesitation, and in so desultory a manner, that it was 
scarcely possible to collect his meaning. Petrucci also observed that he 
frequently changed colour, and at times turned towards the door, as if giving 
a signal to someone to approach. 


Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 
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Alarmed at his manner, and probably aware of his character, Petrucci 
suddenly rushed out of the chamber, and called together the guards and 
attendants. By attempting to retreat, the archbishop confessed his guilt. In 
pursuing him, Petrucci met with Jacopo Poggio, whom he caught by the 
hair, and throwing him on the ground, delivered him into the custody of his 
followers. The rest of the magistrates and their attendants seized upon such 
arms as the place supplied, and the implements of the kitchen became 
formidable weapons in their hands. Having secured the doors of the palace, 
they furiously attacked their scattered and intimidated enemies, who no 
longer attempted resistance. During this commotion, they were alarmed by 
a tumult from without, and perceived from the windows Jacopo de’ Pazzi, 
followed by about one hundred soldiers, crying out, ” Liberty ! ” and 
exhorting the people to revolt. At the same time they found that the 
insurgents had forced the gates of the palace, and that some of them were 
entering to defend their companions. The magistrates, however, persevered 
in their defence, and repulsing their enemies, secured the gates till a 
reinforcement of their friends came to their assistance. Petrucci was now 
first informed of the assassination of Giuliano, and the attack made upon 
Lorenzo. The relation of this treachery excited his highest indignation. With 
the concurrence of the state counsellors, he ordered Jacopo Poggio to be 
hung in sight of the populace, out of the palace windows, and secured the 
archbishop, with his brother, and the other chiefs of the conspiracy. Their 


followers were either slaughtered in the palace, or thrown half alive through 
the windows. One only of the whole number escaped. He was found some 
days afterwards concealed in the wainscots, perishing with hunger, and in 
consideration of his sufferings received his pardon. 


The young cardinal Riario, who had taken refuge at the altar, was preserved 
from the rage of the populace by the interference of Lorenzo, who appeared 
to give credit to his asseverations that he was ignorant of the intentions of 
the conspirators. Ammirato™ asserts that his fears had so violent an effect 
upon him that he never afterwards recovered his natural complexion. His 
attendants fell a sacrifice to the resentment of the citizens. The streets were 
polluted with the dead bodies and mangled limbs of the slaughtered. With 
the head of one of these unfortunate wretches on a lance, the populace 
paraded the city, which resounded with the cry of “Palle! Palle!‘n (Perish 
the traitors.) Francesco de’ Pazzi, being found at the house of his uncle, 
Jacopo, where on account of his wound he was confined to his bed, was 
dragged out naked and exhausted by loss of blood, and being brought to the 
palace, suffered the same death as his associate. His punishment was 
immediately followed by that of the archbishop, who was hung through the 
windows of the palace, and was not allowed even to divest himself of his 
prelatical robes. The last moments of Salviati, if we may credit Politian, 
were marked by a singular instance of ferocity. Being suspended close to 
Francesco de’ Pazzi, he seized the naked body with his teeth, and relaxed 
not from his hold even in, the agonies of death. 


Jacopo de’ Pazzi had escaped from the city during the tumult, but the day 
following he was made a prisoner by the neighbouring peasants, who, 
regardless of his entreaties to put him to death, brought him to Florence, 
and delivered him up to the magistrates. As his guilt was manifest, Ids 
execution was instantaneous, and afforded from the windows of the palace 
another spectacle that gratified the resentment of the enraged multitude. His 
nephew Renato, who suffered at the same time, excited in some degree the 
commiseration of the spectators. Devoted to his studies, and averse to 
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popular commotions, he had refused to be an actor in the conspiracy, and 
his silence was his only crime. The body of Jacopo had been interred in the 
church of Santa Croce, and to this circumstance the superstition of the 
people attributed an unusual and incessant fall of rain that succeeded these 
disturbances. Partaking in their prejudices, or desirous of gratifying their 
revenge, the magistrates ordered his body to be removed without the walls 
of the city. The following morning it was again torn from the grave by a 
great multitude of children who, in spite of the restrictions of decency and 
the interference of some of the inhabitants, after dragging it a long time 
through the streets, and treating it with every degree of wanton opprobrium, 
threw it into the river Arno. Such was the fate of a man who had enjoyed 
the highest honours of the republic, and for his services to the state had 
been rewarded with the privileges of the equestrian rank. The rest of the 
devoted family were condemned either to imprisonment or to exile, 
excepting only Guglielmo de’ Pazzi, who, though not unsuspected, was first 
sheltered from the popular fury in the house of Lorenzo, and was afterwards 
ordered to remain at his own villa, about twenty-five miles distant from 
Florence. 


Although most diligent search was made for the priests who had undertaken 
the murder of Lorenzo, it was not till the third day after the attempt that 
they were discovered, having obtained a shelter in the monastery of the 
Benedictine monks. No sooner were they brought from the place of their 
concealment, than the populace, after cruelly mutilating them, put them to 
death, and with difficulty were prevented from slaughtering the monks 
themselves. Montesicco, who had adhered to the cause of the conspirators, 
although he had refused to be the active instrument of their project, was 
taken a few days afterwards, as he was endeavouring to save himself by 
flight, and beheaded, having first made a full confession of all the 
circumstances attending the conspiracy, by which it appeared that the pope 
was privy to the whole transaction. The punishment of Bernardo Bandini 
was longer delayed. He had safely passed the bounds of Italy, and had taken 
refuge at length in Constantinople ; but the sultan Muhammed, being 


apprised of his crime, ordered him to be seized and sent in chains to 
Florence, at the same time alleging as the motive of his conduct the respect 
which he had for the character of Lorenzo de’ Medici. He arrived in the 
month of December in the ensuing year, and met with the due reward of his 
treachery. An embassy was sent from Florence to return thanks to the 
sultan, in the name of the republic. d 


LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT IN POWER 


The ill success of the conspiracy of the Pazzi strengthened, as always 
happens, the government against which it was directed. The Medici had 
been content till then to be the first citizens of Florence : from that time 
Lorenzo looked upon himself as the prince of the city ; and his friends, in 
speaking of him, sometimes employed that title. In addressing him, the 
epithet of ” most magnificent lord ” was habitually employed. It was the 
mode of addressing the condottieri, and the petty princes who had no other 
title. Lorenzo affected in his habits of life an unbounded liberality, pomp, 
and splendour, which he believed necessary to make up for the real rank 
which he wanted. The Magnificent, his title of honour, is become, not 
without reason, his surname with posterity. On the failure of the conspiracy, 
he was menaced by all Ital}r at once. The pope fulminated a bull against 
him 
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on the 1st of June, 1478, for having hanged an archbishop. He demanded 
that Lorenzo de’ Medici, the gonfalonier, the priori, and the balia of Eight 
should be given up to him, to be punished according to the enormity of their 
crime. At the same time he published a league, which he had formed against 
them with Ferdinand of Naples and the republic of Siena. He gave the 
command of the army of the league to Federigo di Montefeltro, duke of 
Urbino, and ordered him to advance into Tuscany, e 


The Florentines now prepared for war, by raising money and collecting as 
large a force as possible. Being in league with the duke of Milan and the 
Venetians, they applied to both for assistance. As the pope had proved 
himself a wolf rather than a shepherd, to avoid being devoured under false 
accusations they justified their cause with all available arguments, and filled 
Italy with accounts of the treachery practised against their government, 
exposing the impiety and injustice of the pontiff, and assured the world that 
the pontificate which he had wickedly attained he would as impiously fill. 


The two armies, under the command of Alfonso, eldest son of Ferrando and 
duke of Calabria, who had as his general Federigo, count of Urbino, entered 
the Chianti, by permission of the Sienese, who sided with the enemy, 
occupied Radda with many other fortresses, and having plundered the 
country, besieged the Castellina. The Florentines were greatly alarmed at 
these attacks, being almost destitute of forces, and finding their friends slow 
to assist ; for though the duke sent them aid, the Venetians denied all 
obligation to support the Florentines in their private quarrels, since the 
animosities of individuals were not to be defended at the public expense. 
The Florentines, in order to induce the Venetians to take a more correct 
view of the case, sent Tommaso Soderini as their ambassador to the senate, 
and, in the meantime, engaged forces, and appointed Ercole, marquis of 
Ferrara, to the command of their army. Whilst these preparations were 
being made, the Castellina were so hard pressed by the enemy, that the 
inhabitants, despairing of relief, surrendered, after having sustained a siege 
of forty-two days. 


The enemy then directed their course towards Arezzo, and encamped before 
San Savino. The Florentine army, being now in order, went to meet them, 
and having approached within three miles, caused such annoyance that 
Federigo d’ Urbino demanded a truce for a few days, which was granted, but 
proved so disadvantageous to the Florentines that those who had made the 
request were astonished at having obtained it ; for, had it been refused, they 
would have been compelled to retire in disgrace. Having gained these few 
days to recruit themselves, as soon as they were expired they took the castle 
in the presence of their enemies. Winter being now come, the forces of the 
pope and the king retired for convenient quarters to the Sienese territory. 
The Florentines also withdrew to a more commodious situation, and the 


marquis of Ferrara, having done little for himself and less for others, 
returned to his own territories. 


At this time, ambassadors came to Florence from the emperor, the king of 
France, and the king of Hungary, who were sent by their princes to the 
pontiff. They solicited the Florentines also to send ambassadors to the pope, 
and promised to use their utmost exertion to obtain for them an 
advantageous peace. The Florentines did not refuse to make trial, both for 
the sake of publicly justifying their proceedings, and because they were 
really desirous of peace. Accordingly, the ambassadors were sent, but 
returned without coming to any conclusion of their differences. The 
Florentines, to avail themselves of the influence of the king of France, since 
they were attacked by one part of the Italians and abandoned by the other, 
sent to him as their 
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ambassador Donato Acciajuoli, a distinguished Latin and Greek scholar, 
whose ancestors had always ranked high in the city ; but whilst on his 
journey he died at Milan. To relieve his surviving family and pay a deserved 
tribute to his memory, he was honourably buried at the public expense, 
provision was made for his sons, and suitable marriage portions given to his 
daughters, and Guid’ Antonio Vespucci, a man well acquainted with 
pontifical and imperial affairs, was sent as ambassador to the king in his 
stead. 


The attack of Signor Roberto upon the Pisan territory, being unexpected, 
greatly perplexed the Florentines; for having to resist the foe in the 


sculptures, was found amongst the ruins of Nimrud ; it is of copper. The 
handle is hcjllowed, either to receive precious stones, ivory, or enamel. 


The spear of the Assyrian footman was short, scarcely exceeding the height 
of a man ; that of the horseman api)ears to have been considerably longer. 
The iron head of a spear from Nimrud is in the British Museum. The shaft 
was probably of some strong wood, and did not consist of a reed, like that 
of the modern Arab lance. The large ckib pointed Avith iron, mentioned by 
Herodotus amongst the weapons carried by the Assyrians, is not represented 
in the sculptures ; unless, indeed, the description of the historian api)lies to 
the mace, a weapon in very general use amongst them, and fre- (|Ufiitly 
seen in the bas-reliefs. This weapon consisted of a short handle, l)rohably of 
wood, to which was fixed a head, evidently of metal, in the shape of a 
iiower, rosette, lion, or bull. To the end of the handle was attached a thong, 
api)arently of leather, through which the hand was passed. I have not found 
any representation of warriors using the hatchet, except when cutting down 
trees, to clear the country preparatory to a siege. It is, however, generally 
seen amongst tlie weapons of those who fought in chariots, and was carried 
in the quiver, with the arrows and short angular bow. 


In the bas-reliefs of Kuyunjik, slingers are frequently represented amongst 
tiie Assyrian troops. The sling appears to have consisted of a double rope, 
with a thong, probably of leather, to receive the stone ; it was swung round 
the head. The slinger held a second stone in his left hand, and at his feet is 
generally seen a heap of pebbles ready for use. That the Persian slingers 
were exceedingly expert, used very large stones, and could annoy their ene- 
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mies whilst out of the reach of their darts or arrows, we learn from several 
in Xenophon. 


The javelin is frequently included amongst the weapons of the Assyrian 
charioteers ; but the warriors are not represented as using it in battle. It was 


direction of Siena, they knew not how to provide for the places about Pisa. 
To keep the Lucchese faithful, and prevent them from furnishing the enemy 
either with money or provisions, they sent as ambassador Piero di Gino 
Capponi, who was received with so much jealousy, on account of the hatred 
which that city always cherishes against the Florentines from former 
injuries and constant fear, that he was on many occasions in danger of being 
put to death by the mob ; and thus his mission gave fresh cause of animosity 
rather than of union. The Florentines recalled the marquis of Ferrara, and 
engaged the marquis of Mantua ; they also as earnestly requested the 
Venetians to send them Count Carlo, son of Braccio, and Deifobo, son of 
Count Jacopo, and after many delays, they complied ; for having made a 
truce with the Turks, they had no excuse to justify a refusal, and could not 
break through the obligation of the league without the utmost disgrace. The 
counts Carlo and Deifobo came with a good force, and being joined by all 
that could be spared from the army, which, under the marquis of Ferrara, 
held in check the duke of Calabria, proceeded towards Pisa, to meet Signor 
Roberto, who was with his troops near the river Serchio, and who, though 
he had expressed his intention of awaiting their arrival, withdrew to the 
camp at Lunigiana, which he had quitted upon com-ing into the Pisan 
territory, while Count Carlo recovered all the places that had been taken by 
the enemy in that district. 


The Florentines, being thus relieved from the attack in the direction of Pisa, 
assembled the whole force between Colle and Santo Geminiano. But the 
army, on the arrival of Count Carlo, being composed of Sforzeschi and 
Bracceshi, their hereditary feuds soon broke forth, and it was thought that if 
they remained long in company they would turn their arms against each 
other. It was therefore determined, as the smaller evil, to divide them ; to 
send one party, under Count Carlo, into the district of Perugia, and establish 
the other at Poggibonzi, where they formed a strong encampment in order 
to prevent the enemy from penetrating the Florentine territory. By this they 
also hoped to compel the enemy to divide their forces ; for Count Carlo was 
understood to have many partisans in Perugia, and it was therefore expected 
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either that he would occupy the place, or that the pope would be compelled 
to send a large body of men for its defence. To reduce the pontiff to greater 
necessity, they ordered Niccolo Vitelli, who had been expelled from Citta di 
Castello, where his enemy Lorenzo Vitelli commanded, to lead a force 
against that place, with the view of driving out his adversary and 
withdrawing it from obedience to the pope. At the beginning of the 
campaign, fortune seemed to favour the Florentines ; for Count Carlo made 
rapid advances in the Perugino, and Niccolo Vitelli, though unable to enter 
Castello, was superior in the field, and plundered the surrounding country 
without opposition. The forces also at Poggibonzi constantly overran the 
country up to the walls of Siena. 


These hopes, however, were not realised ; for, in the first place, Count Carlo 
died while in the fullest tide of success, though the consequences of this 
would have been less detrimental to the Florentines had not the victory to 
which it gave occasion been nullified by the misconduct of others. The 
death of the count being known, the forces of the church, which had already 
assembled in Perugia, conceived hopes of overcoming the Florentines, and 
encamped upon the lake, within three miles of the enemy. On the other side, 
Jacopo Guicciardini, commissary to the army, by the advice of Roberto da 
Rimino, who, after the death of Count Carlo, was the principal commander, 
knowing the ground of their sanguine expectations, determined to meet 
them ; and coming to an engagement near the lake, upon the site of the 
memorable rout of the Romans by Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, the 
papal forces were vanquished. The news of the victory, which did great 
honour to the commanders, diffused universal joy at Florence, and would 
have insured a favourable termination of the campaign, had not the 
disorders which arose in the army at Poggibonzi thrown all into confusion ; 
for the advantage obtained by the valour of the one was more than 
counterbalanced by the disgraceful proceedings of the other. Having made 
considerable booty in the Sienese territory, quarrels arose about the division 
of it between the marquis of Mantua and the marquis of Ferrara, who, 


coming to arms, assailed each other with the utmost fury ; and the 
Florentines, seeing they could no longer avail themselves of the services of 
both, allowed the marquis of Ferrara and his men to return home. 


The Florentines Routed at Poggibonzi 


The army being thus reduced, without a leader, and disorder prevailing in 
every department, the duke of Calabria, who was with his forces near Siena, 
resolved to attack them immediately. The Florentines, finding the enemy at 
hand, were seized with a sudden panic ; neither their arms nor their 
numbers, in which they were superior to their adversaries, nor their 
position, which was one of great strength, could give them confidence ; but 
observing the dust occasioned by the enemy’s approach, without waiting for 
a sight of them, they fled in all directions, leaving their ammunition, 
carriages, and artillery to be taken by the foe. Such cowardice and disorder 
prevailed in the armies of those times that the turning of a horse’s head or 
tail was sufficient to decide the fate of an expedition. This defeat loaded the 
king’s troops with booty and filled the Florentines with dismay, for the city, 
besides the war, was afflicted with pestilence, which prevailed so 
extensively that all who possessed villas fled to them to escape death. This 
occasioned the defeat to be attended with greater horror ; for those citizens 
whose possessions lay in the Val di Pesa and the Val d’Elsa, having retired 
to them, hastened to 
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Florence with all speed as soon as they heard of the disaster, taking with 
them not only their children and their property, but even their labourers ; so 
that it seemed as if the enemy were expected every moment in the city. 


Those who were appointed to the management of the war, perceiving the 
universal consternation, commanded the victorious forces in the Perugino to 
crive up their enterprise in that district and march to oppose the enemy in 
the Val d’Elsa, who, after their victory, plundered the country without 


opposition ; and although the Florentine army had so closely pressed the 
city of Peruo-ia that it was expected to fall into their hands every instant, 
the people preferred defending their own possessions to endeavouring to 
seize those of others. The troops, thus withdrawn from the pursuit of their 
good fortune, were marched to San Casciano, a castle within eight miles of 
Florence, the leaders thinking they could take up no other position till the 
relics of the routed army were assembled. On the other hand, the enemy 
being under no further restraint at Perugia, and emboldened by the 
departure of the Florentines, plundered to a large amount in the districts of 
Arezzo and Cortona ; whilst those who under Alfonso, duke of Calabria, 
had been victorious near Poggibonzi, took the town itself, sacked Vico and 
Certaldo, and after these conquests and pillagings encamped before the 
fortress of Colle, which was considered very strong ; and as the garrison 
was brave and faithful to the Florentines, it was hoped they would hold the 
enemy at bay till the republic was able to collect its forces. The Florentines 
being at San Casciano, and the enemy continuing to use their utmost 
exertions against Colle, they determined to draw nearer, that the inhabitants 
might be the more resolute in their defence and the enemy assail them less 
boldly. With this design they removed their camp from San Casciano to 
Santo Geminiano, about five miles from Colle, and with light cavalry and 
other suitable forces were able every day to annoy the duke’s camp. 


All this, however, was insufficient to relieve the people of Colle ; for, hav- 
ing consumed their provisions, they were compelled to surrender on the 
13th of November, to the great grief of the Florentines and joy of the 
enemy, more especially of the Sienese, who, besides their habitual hatred of 
the Florentines, had a particular animosity against the people of Colle. 


It was now the depth of winter, and the weather so unsuitable for war that 
the pope and the king, either designing to hold out a hope of peace or more 
quietly to enjoy the fruit of their victories, proposed a truce for three 
months to the Florentines, and allowed them ten days to consider the reply. 
The offer was eagerly accepted ; but as wounds are well known to be more 
painful after the blood cools than when they were first received, this brief 
repose awakened the Florentines to a consciousness of the miseries they had 
endured ; and the citizens openly laid the blame upon each other, pointing 
out the errors committed in the management of the war, the expenses 


uselessly incurred, and the taxes unjustly imposed. These matters were 
boldly discussed, not only in private circles, but in the public councils ; and 
one individual even ventured to turn to Lorenzo de’ Medici and say, ” The 
city is exhausted and can endure no more war ; it is therefore necessary to 
think of peace.” 


Lorenzo was himself aware of the necessity, and assembled the friends in 
whose wisdom and fidelity he had the greatest confidence, when it was at 
once concluded that, as the Venetians were lukewarm and unfaithful, and 
the duke in the power of his guardians, and involved in domestic 
difficulties, it would be desirable by some new alliance to give a better turn 
to their affairs. They were in doubt whether to apply to the king or to the 


pope , 
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but having examined the question on all sides, they preferred the friendship 
of the king as more suitable and secure ; for the short reigns of the pontiffs, 
the changes ensuing upon each succession, the disregard shown by the 
church towards temporal princes, and the still greater want of respect for 
them exhibited in her determinations, rendered it impossible for a secular 
prince to trust a pontiff, or safely to share his fortune ; for an adherent of the 
pope would have a companion in victory, but in defeat must stand alone, 
whilst the pontiff was sustained by his spiritual power and influence. 


Lorenzo’s Embassy to Naples 


Having therefore decided that the king’s friendship would be of the greatest 
utility to them, they thought it would be most easily and certainly-obtained 
by Lorenzo’s presence ; for in proportion to the confidence they evinced 
towards him, the greater they imagined would be the probability of 
removing his impressions of past enmities. Lorenzo, having resolved to go 
to Naples, recommended the city and government to the care of Tommaso 
Soderini, who was at that time gonfalonier of justice. He left Florence at the 


beginning of December, and having arrived at Pisa, wrote to the 
government to acquaint them with the cause of his departure. The seigniory, 
to do him honour, and enable him the more effectually to treat with the 
king, appointed him ambassador from the Florentine people, and endowed 
him with full authority to make such arrangements as he thought most 
useful for the republic. 


At this time Roberto da San Severino, with Lodovico and Ascanio (Sforza, 
their elder brother, being dead), again attacked Milan, in order to recover 
the government. Having taken Tortona, and the city and the whole state 
being in arms, the duchess Bona was advised to restore the Sforzeschi, and 
to put a stop to civil contentions by admitting them to the government. The 
person who gave this advice was Antonio Tassino, of Ferrara, a man of low 
origin, who, coming to Milan, fell into the hands of the duke Galeazzo, and 
was given by him to his duchess for her valet. He, either from his personal 
attractions, or some secret influence, after the duke’s death attained such 
influence over the duchess, that he governed the state almost at his will. 
This greatly displeased the minister Cecco, whom prudence and long 
experience had rendered invaluable ; and who, to the utmost of his power, 
endeavoured to diminish the authority of Tassino with the duchess and other 
members of the government. Tassino, aware of this, to avenge himself for 
the injury, and secure defenders against Cecco, advised the duchess to recall 
the Sforzeschi, which she did, without communicating her design to the 
minister, who, when it was done, said to her, ” You have taken a step which 
will deprive me of my life, and you of the government.” This shortly 
afterwards took place, for Cecco was put to death by Lodovico, and Tassino 
being expelled from the dukedom, the duchess was so enraged that she left 
Milan, and gave up the care of her son to Lodovico who, becoming sole 
governor of the dukedom, caused, as will be hereafter seen, the ruin of Italy. 


Lorenzo de’ Medici had set out for Naples, and the truce between the 
parties was in force, when, quite unexpectedly, Lodovico Fregoso, being in 
correspondence with some persons of Sarzana, entered the place by stealth, 
took possession of it with an armed force, and imprisoned the Florentine 
governor. This greatly offended the seigniory, for they thought the whole 
had been concerted with the connivance of King Ferdinand. They 


complained to the duke of Calabria, who was with the army at Siena, of a 
breach of the 
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truce ; and he endeavoured to prove, by letters and embassies, that it had 
occurred without either his own or his father’s knowledge. The Florentines, 
however, found themselves in a very awkward predicament, being destitute 
of money, the head of the republic in the power of the king, themselves eno- 
ao-ed in a long-standing war with the latter and the pope, in a new one with 
the Genoese, and entirely without friends ; for they had no confidence in the 
Venetians, and on account of its changeable and unsettled state they were 
rather apprehensive of Milan. They had thus only one hope, and that 
depended upon Lorenzo’s success with the king. 


Lorenzo arrived at Naples by sea, and was most honourably received, not 
only by Ferdinand, but by the whole city, his coming having excited the 
greatest expectation ; for it being generally understood that the war was 
undertaken for the sole purpose of effecting his destruction, the power of 
his enemies invested his name with additional lustre. Being admitted to the 
king’s presence, he spoke with so much propriety upon the affairs of Italy, 
the disposition of her princes and people, his hopes from peace, his fears of 
the results of war, that Ferdinand was more astonished at the greatness of 
his mind, the promptitude of his genius, his gravity and wisdom, than he 
had previously been at his power. He consequently treated him with 
redoubled honour, and began to feel compelled rather to part with him as a 
friend, than detain him as an enemy. However, under various pretexts he 
kept Lorenzo from December to March, not only to gain the most perfect 
knowledge of his own views, but of those of his city ; for he was not 
without enemies, who would have wished the king to detain and treat him 
in the same manner as Jacopo Piccinino ; and, with the ostensible view of 
sympathising for him, pointed out all that would, or rather what they wished 
should result from such a course ; at the same time opposing in the council 
every proposition at all likely to favour him. By such means as these the 


opinion gained ground that, if he were detained at Naples much longer, the 
government of Florence would be changed. This caused the king to 
postpone their separation more than he would have otherwise done, to see if 
any disturbance were likely to arise. But finding everything going quietly 
on, Ferdinand allowed him to depart on the 6th of March, 1479, having, 
with every kind of attention and token of regard, endeavoured to gain his 
affection, and formed with him a perpetual alliance for their mutual 
defence. Lorenzo returned to Florence, and upon presenting himself before 
the citizens, the impressions he had created in the popular mind surrounded 
him with a halo of majesty brighter than before. He was received with all 
the joy merited by his extraordinary qualities and recent services, in having 
exposed his own life to the most imminent peril, in order to restore peace to 
his country. Two days after his return, the treaty between the republic of 
Florence and the king, by which each party bound itself to defend the 
other’s territories, was published. The places taken from the Florentines 
during the war were to be given up at the discretion of the king ; the Pazzi 
confined in the tower of Volterra were to be set at liberty, and a certain sum 
of money, for a limited period, was to be paid to the duke of Calabria. 


Peace with Honour 


As soon as this peace was publicly known, the pope and the Venetians were 
transported with rage ; the pope thought himself neglected by the king; the 
Venetians entertained similar ideas with regard to the Florentines, and 
complained that, having been companions in the war, they were not allowed 
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to participate in the peace. Reports of this description being spread abroad, 
and received with entire credence at Florence, caused a general fear that the 
peace thus made would give rise to greater wars ; and therefore the leading 
members of the government determined to confine the consideration of the 
most important affairs to a smaller number, and formed a council of seventy 
citizens, in whom the principal authority was invested. The new regulation 


calmed the minds of those desirous of change, by convincing them of the 
futility of their efforts. To establish their authority, they in the first place 
ratified the treaty of peace with the ting, and sent as ambassadors to the 
pope, Antonio Ridolfi and Piero Nasi. But, notwithstanding the peace, 
Alfonso, duke of Calabria, still remained at Siena with his forces, 
pretending to be detained by discords amongst the citizens, which, he said, 
had risen so high, that while he resided outside the city they had compelled 
him to enter and assume the office of arbitrator between them. He took 
occasion to draw large sums of money from the wealthiest citizens by way 
of fines, imprisoned many, banished others, and put some to death ; he thus 
became suspected, not only by the Sienese but by the Florentines, of a 
design to usurp the sovereignty of Siena ; nor was any remedy then 
available, for the republic had formed a new alliance with the king, and was 
at enmity with the pope and the Venetians. This suspicion was entertained 
not only by the great body of the Florentine people, who are subtle 
interpreters of appearances, but by the principal members of the 
government ; and it was agreed, on all hands, that the city never was in so 
much danger of losing her liberty. 


The Turkish emperor, Muhammed II, had gone with a large army to the 
siege of Rhodes, and continued it for several months ; but though his forces 
were numerous, and his courage indomitable, he found them more than 
equalled by those of the besieged, who resisted his attack with such 
obstinate valour that he was at last compelled to retire in disgrace. Having 
left Rhodes, part of his army, under the pasha Akhmet, approached Velona, 
and, either from observing the facility of the enterprise, or in obedience to 
his sovereign’s commands, coasting along the Italian shores, he suddenly 
landed four thousand soldiers, and attacked the city of Otranto, which he 
easily took, plundered, and put all the inhabitants to the sword. He then 
fortified the city and port, and having assembled a large body of cavalry, 
pillaged the surrounding country. The king, learning this, and aware of the 
redoubtable character of his assailant, immediately sent messengers to all 
the surrounding powers, to request assistance against the common enemy, 
and ordered the immediate return of the duke of Calabria with the forces at 
Siena. 


This attack, however it might annoy the duke and the rest of Italy, 
occasioned the utmost joy at Florence and Siena ; the latter thinking she had 
recovered her liberty, and the former that she had escaped a storm which 
threatened her with destruction. These impressions, which were not 
unknown to the duke, increased the regret he felt at his departure from 
Siena; and he accused fortune of having, by an unexpected ami 
unaccountable accident, deprived him of the sovereignty of Tuscany. The 
same circumstance changed the disposition of the pope ; for although he 
had previously refused to receive any ambassador from Florence, he was 
now so mollified as to be anxious to listen to any overtures of peace ; and it 
was intimated to the Florentines that, if they would condescend to ask the 
pope’s pardon, they would be sure of obtaining it. Thinking it advisable to 
seize the opportunity, they sent twelve ambassadors to the pontiff, who, on 
their arrival, detained them under different pretexts before he would admit 
them 
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to an audience. However, terms were at length settled, and what should be 
contributed by each in peace or war. 


The messengers were then admitted to the feet of the pontiff, who, with the 
utmost pomp, received them in the midst of his cardinals. They apologised 
for past occurrences, first showing they had been compelled by necessity, 
then blaming the malignity of others, or the rage of the populace, and then- 
just indignation, and enlarging on the unfortunate condition of those who 
are compelled either to fight or die ; saying that, since every extremity is 
endured in order to avoid death, they had suffered war, interdicts, and other 
inconveniences brought upon them by recent events, that their republic 
might escape slavery, which is the death of free cities. However, if in their 
necessities they had committed any offence, they were desirous to make 
atonement, and trusted in his clemency, who, after the example of the 
blessed Redeemer, would receive them into his compassionate arms. 


carried in the quiver amongst the arrows. 


The shields of the Assyrians were of various forms and materials. In the 
more ancient bas-reliefs a circular buckler, either of hide or metal, perhaps 
in some instances of gold and silver, is most frequently introduced. King 
Solomon made three hundred shields of beaten gold, three pounds of gold 
to each shield (1 Kings x. 17). The servants of Hadad-ezer, king of Zobah, 
carried shields of gold (2 Samuel viii. 7). The shield of Goliath was of 
brass. It was held by a handle fixed to the centre. Light oblong shields of 
wickerwork, carried in a similar manner, are also found in the early 
sculptures ; but those of a circular form appear to have been generally used 
by the charioteers. 


Suspended to the backs of the chariots, and also carried by warriors, are 
frequently seen shields in the shape of a crescent, narrow and curved 
outwards at the extremities. The face is ornamented by a row of angular 
bosses, or teeth, in the centre of which is the head of a lion. In the 
sculptures of Khorsabad the round shield is often highly ornamented. It 
resembles, both in shape and in the devices upon it, the bucklers now 
carried by the Kurds and Arabs, which are made of the hide of the 
hippopotamus. In the bas-reliefs of Kuyunjik some warrioi’s bear oval 
shields, very convex, and sufficiently large to cover the greater part of the 
body. The centre and outer rim are decorated with bosses. 


The shield used during a siege concealed the whole person of the warrior, 
and completely defended him from the arrows of the enemy. It was made 
either of wickerwork or of hides, and was furnished at the top with a curved 
point, or with a square projection, like a roof, at right angles to the body of 
the shield, which may have served to defend the heads of the combatants 
against missiles discharged from the walls and towers. Such were probably 
the shields used by the Persian archers at the battle of Plataea. The archers, 
whether fighting on foot or in chariots, were accompanied by shield bearers, 
whose office it was to protect them from the shafts of the enemy. 
Sometimes one shield covered two archers. The shield bearer was usually 
provided with a sword, which he held ready drawn for defence. The king 
was always attended in his wars by this officer, and even in peace one of his 
eunuchs usually carried a circular shield for his use. This shield bearer was 


The pope’s reply was indignant and haughty. After reiterating all the 
offences against the church during the late transactions, he said that, to 
com-ply with the precepts of God, he would grant the pardon they asked, 
but would have them understand that it was their duty to obey ; and that, 
upon the next instance of their disobedience, they would inevitably forfeit 
the liberty which they had just been upon the point of losing ; for those 
merit freedom who exercise themselves in good works and avoid evil ; that 
liberty, improperly used, injures itself and others ; that to think little of God, 
and less of his church, is not the part of a free man, but a fool, and one 
disposed to evil rather than good, and to effect whose correction is the duty 
not only of princes but of every Christian. So that in respect of the recent 
events, they had only themselves to blame, who, by their evil deeds, had 
given rise to the war, and inflamed it by still worse actions, it having been 
terminated by the kindness of others rather than by any merit of their own. 
The formula of agreement and benediction was then read ; and, in addition 
to what had already been considered and agreed upon between the parties, 
the pope said that, if the Florentines wished to enjoy the fruit of his 
forgiveness, they must maintain fifteen galleys, armed and equipped, at 
their own expense, so long as the Turks should make war upon the kingdom 
of Naples. The ambassadors complained much of this burden in addition to 
the arrangement already made, but were unable to obtain any alleviation. 
However, after their return to Florence, the seigniory sent, as ambassador to 
the pope, Guid’ Antonio Vespucci, who had recently returned from France, 
and who by his prudence brought everything to an amicable conclusion, and 
obtained many favours from the pontiff, which were considered as presages 
of a closer reconciliation. 


Having settled their affairs with the pope, Siena being free, themselves 
released from the fear of the king by the departure of the duke of Calabria 
from Tuscany, and the war with the Turks still continuing, the Florentines 
pressed the king to restore their fortresses, which the duke of Calabria, upon 
quitting the country, had left in the hands of the Sienese. Ferdinand, 
apprehensive that if he refused they would withdraw from the alliance with 
him, and by new wars with the Sienese deprive him of the assistance he 
hoped to obtain from the pope and other Italian powers, consented that they 
should be given up, and by new favours endeavoured to attach the 
Florentines to his interests. 


The castles being restored, and this new alliance established, Lorenzo de’ 
Medici recovered the reputation which first the war and then the peace, 
when 
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the king’s designs were doubtful, had deprived him of ; for at this period 
there was no lack of those who openly slandered him with having sold his 
country to save himself, and said that in war they had lost their territories, 
and in peace their liberty. But the fortresses being recovered, an honourable 
treaty ratified with the king, and the city restored to her former influence, 
the spirit of public discourse entirely changed in Florence, a place greatly 
addicted to gossip, and in which actions are judged by the success attending 
them, rather than by the intelligence employed in their direction ; therefore, 
the citizens praised Lorenzo extravagantly, declaring that by his prudence 


Mililii 


Fonta Gazza, Siena 


he had recovered in peace what unfavourable circumstances had taken from 
them in war, and that by his discretion and judgment he had done more than 
the enemy with all the force of their arms. 


Further Papal Wars 


The invasion of the Turks had deferred the war which was about to break 
forth from the anger of the pope and the Venetians at the peace between the 
Florentines and the king. But as the beginning of that invasion was 


unexpected and beneficial, its conclusion was equally unlooked for and 
injurious ; for Muhammed dying suddenly, dissensions arose amongst his 
sons ; and the forces which were in Apulia, being abandoned by their 
commander, surrendered Otranto to the king. The fears which restrained the 
pope and the Venetians being thus removed, everyone became apprehensive 
of new troubles. On the one hand was the league of the pope and the 
Venetians, and with them the Genoese, Sienese, and other minor powers ; 
on the other, the Florentines, the king, and the duke, with whom were the 
Bolognese and many princes. The Venetians wished to become lords of 
Ferrara, and thought they were justified by circumstances in making the 
attempt, and hoping for a favourable result. Their differences arose thus : 
the marquis of Ferrara affirmed he was under no obligation to take salt from 
the Venetians, or to admit their governor; the terms of convention between 
them declaring that, after seventy years, the city was to be free from both 
impositions. The Venetians replied that, so long as he held the Polesine, he 
was 
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bound to receive their salt and their governor. The marquis refusing his 
consent, the Venetians considered themselves justified in taking arms, and 
that the present moment offered a suitable opportunity ; for the pope was 
indignant against the Florentines and the king; and to attach the pope still 
further, the count Girolamo, who was then at Venice, was received with all 
possible respect, first admitted to the privileges of a citizen, and then raised 
to the rank of a senator — the highest distinctions the Venetian senate can 
confer. To prepare for the war, they levied new taxes, and appointed to the 
command of the forces, Roberto da San Severino, who being offended with 
Lodovico, governor of Milan, fled to Tortona, whence, after occasioning 
some disturbances, he went to Genoa, and whilst there, was sent for by the 
Venetians, and placed at the head of their troops. 


These circumstances becoming known to the opposite league, induced it 
also to provide for war. The duke of Milan appointed as his general 


Federigo d’ Urbino ; the Florentines engaged Costanzo, lord of Pesaro ; and 
to sound the disposition of the pope, and know whether the Venetians made 
war against Ferrara with his consent or not, King Ferdinand sent Alfonso, 
duke of Calabria, with his army, across the Tronto, and asked the pontiff’s 
permission to pass into Lombardy to assist the marquis, which was refused 
in the most peremptory manner. The Florentines and the king, no longer 
doubtful concerning the pope’s intentions, determined to harass him, and 
thus either compel him to take part with them, or throw such obstacles in 
his way as would prevent him from helping the Veuetians, who had already 
taken the field, attacked the marquis, overrun his territory, and encamped 
before Figaruolo, a fortress of the greatest importance. In pursuance of the 
design of the Florentines and the king, the duke of Calabria, by the 
assistance of the Colonna family (the Orsini had joined the pope) plundered 
the country about Rome, and committed great devastation ; whilst the 
Florentines, with Niccolo Vitelli, besieged and took Citta di Castello, 
expelling Lorenzo Vitelli, who held it for the pope, and placing Niccolo in it 
as prince. 


The pope now found himself in very great straits ; for the city of Rome was 
disturbed by factions, and the country covered with enemies. But act-ing 
with courage and resolution, he appointed Roberto da Rimini to take the 
command of his forces ; and having sent for him to Rome, where his troops 
were assembled, told him how great would be the honour if he could deliver 
the church from the king’s forces and the troubles in which it was involved ; 
how greatly indebted not only himself, but all his successors would be, and 
that not mankind merely, but God himself would be under obligations to 
him. The magnificent Roberto, having considered the forces and 
preparations already made, advised the pope to raise as numerous a body of 
infantry as possible, which was done without delay. The duke of Calabria 
was at hand, and constantly harassed the country up to the very gates of 
Rome, which so roused the indignation of the citizens that many offered 
their assistance to Roberto, and all were thankfully received. The duke, 
hearing of these preparations, withdrew a short distance from the city, that 
in the belief of finding him gone, the magnificent Roberto would not pursue 
him, and also in expectation of his brother Federigo, whom their father had 
sent to him with additional forces. But Roberto, finding himself nearly 
equal to the duke in cavalry, and superior in infantry, marched boldly out of 


Rome, and took a position within two miles of the enemy. The duke, seeing 
his adversaries close upon him, found he must either fight or disgracefully 
retire. To avoid a retreat unbecoming a king’s son, he resolved to face the 
enemy ; and a battle ensued which continued from morning till midday. In 
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ment, greater valour was exhibited on both sides than had been shown in 
any other during the last fifty years, upwards of a thousand dead being left 
upon the field. 


The troops of the church were at length victorious ; for her numerous 
infantry so annoyed the ducal cavalry that they were compelled to retreat, 
and Alfonso himself would have fallen into the hands of the enemy, had he 
not been rescued by a body of Turks, who remained at Otranto, and were at 
that time in his service. The lord of Rimini, after this victory, returned 
triumphantly to Rome, but did not long enjoy the fruit of his valour; for 
having, during the heat of the engagement, taken a copious draught of 
water, he was seized with a flux, of which he very shortly afterwards died. 
The pope caused his funeral to be conducted with great pomp, and in a few 
days sent the count Girolamo towards Citta di Castello to restore it to 
Lorenzo, and also endeavour to gain Rimini, which being by Roberto’s 
death left to the care of his widow and a son who was quite a boy, his 
holiness thought might be easily won ; and this would certainly have been 
the case, if the lady had not been defended by the Florentines, who opposed 
him so effectually as to prevent his success against both Castello and 
Rimini. 


Whilst these things were in progress at Rome and in Romagna, the 
Venetians took possession of Figaruolo and crossed the Po with their forces. 
The camp of the duke of Milan and the marquis was in disorder ; for the 
count of Urbino, having fallen ill, was carried to Bologna for his recovery, 
but died. Thus the marquis’ affairs were unfortunately situated, whilst those 
of the Venetians gave them increasing hopes of occupying Ferrara. The 
Florentines and the king of Naples used their utmost endeavours to gain the 
pope to their views ; and not having succeeded by force, they threatened 
him with the council, which had already been summoned by the emperor to 


assemble at Bale ; and by means of the imperial ambassadors, and the co- 
operation of the leading cardinals, who were desirous of peace, the pope 
was compelled to turn his attention towards effecting the pacification of 
Italy. With this view, at the instigation of his fears, and with the conviction 
that the aggrandisement of the Venetians would be the ruin of the church 
and of Italy, he endeavoured to make peace with the league, and sent his 
nuncios to Naples, where a treaty was concluded for five years, between the 
pope, the king, the duke of Milan, and the Florentines, with an opening for 
the Venetians to join them if they thought proper. When this was 
accomplished, the pope intimated to the Venetians that they must desist 
from war against Ferrara. They refused to comply, and made preparations to 
prosecute their design with greater vigour than they had hitherto done ; and 
having routed the forces of the duke and the marquis at Argenta, they 
approached Ferrara so closely as to pitch their tents in the marquis’ park. 


The league found they must no longer delay rendering him efficient 
assistance, and ordered the duke of Calabria to march to Ferrara with his 
forces and those of the pope, the Florentine troops also moving in the same 
direction. In order to direct the operations of the war with greater efficiency, 
the league assembled a diet at Cremona, which was attended by the pope’s 
legate, the count Girolamo, the duke of Calabria, the seignior Lodovico 
Sforza, and Lorenzo de’ Medici, with many other Italian princes ; and when 
the measures to be adopted were fully discussed, having decided that the 
best way of relieving Ferrara would be to effect a division of the enemies’ 
forces, the league desired Lodovico to attack the Venetians on the side of 
Milan, but this he declined, for fear of bringing a war upon the duke’s 
territories, which it would be difficult to quell. It was therefore resolved 
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to proceed with the united forces of the league to Ferrara, and having 
assembled four thousand cavalry and eight thousand infantry, they went in 
pursuit of the Venetians, whose force amounted to twenty -two hundred 
men-at-arms, and six thousand foot. They first attacked the Venetian flotilla, 


then lying upon the river Po, which they routed with the loss of above two 
hundred vessels, and took prisoner Antonio Justiniano, the purveyor of the 
fleet. The Venetians, finding all Italy united against them, endeavoured to 
support their reputation by engaging in their service the duke of Lorraine, 
who joined them with two hundred men-at-arms ; and having suffered so 


great a destruction of their fleet, they sent him, with part of their army, to 
keep their enemies at bay, and Roberto da San Severino to cross the Adda 
with the remainder, and proceed to Milan, where they were to raise the cry 
of ” The duke and the lady Bona!” — his mother; hoping by this means to 
give anew aspect to affairs there, believing that Lodovico and his 
government were generally unpopular. 


This attack at first created great consternation, and roused the citizens in 
arms, but eventually produced consequences unfavourable to the designs of 
the Venetians ; for Lodovico was now desirous to undertake what he had 
refused to do at the entreaty of his allies. Leaving the marquis of Ferrara to 
the defence of his own territories, he, with four thousand horse and two 
thousand foot, and joined by the duke of Calabria with twelve thousand 
horse and five thousand foot, entered the territory of Bergamo, then Brescia, 
next that of Verona, and, in defiance of the Venetians, plundered the whole 
country ; for it was with the greatest difficulty that Roberto and his forces 
could save the cities themselves. In the meantime, the marquis of Ferrara 
had recovered a great part of his territories ; for the duke of Lorraine, by 
whom he was attacked, having only at his command two thousand horse 
and one thousand foot, could not withstand him. Hence, during the whole of 
1483 the affairs of the league were prosperous. The winter having passed 
quietly over, the armies again took the field. To produce the greater 
impression upon the enemy, the league united their whole force, and would 
easily have deprived the Venetians of all they possessed in Lombardy, if the 
war had been conducted in the same manner as during the preceding year ; 
for by the departure of the duke of Lorraine, whose term of service had 
expired, they were reduced to six thousand horse and five thousand foot, 
whilst the allies had thirteen thousand horse and five thousand foot at their 
disposal. But, as is often the case where several of equal authority are 
joined in command, their want of unity decided the victory to their enemies. 
Federigo, marquis of Mantua, whose influence kept the duke of Calabria 


and Lodovico Sforza within bounds, being dead, differences arose between 
them which soon became jealousies. Giovanni Galeazzo, duke of Milan, 
was now of an age to take the government on him-A Florentine, Fifteenth 
Century 
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self, and had married the daughter of the duke of Calabria, who wished his 
son-in-law to exercise the government and not Lodovico ; the latter, being 
aware of the duke’s design, studied to prevent him from effecting it. The 
position of Lodovico being known to the Venetians, they thought they could 
make it available for their own interests, and hoped, as they had often 
before done, to recover in peace all they had lost by war ; and having 
secretly entered into treaty with Lodovico, the terms were concluded in 
August, 1484. 


When this became known to the rest of the allies, they were greatly 
dissatisfied, principally because they found that the places won from the 
Venetians were to be restored ; that they were allowed to keep Rovigo and 
the Polesine, which they had taken from the marquis of Ferrara, and besides 
this retain all the pre-eminence and authority over Ferrara itself which they 
had formerly possessed. Thus it was evident to everyone they had been 
engaged in a war which had cost vast sums of money, during the progress of 
which they had acquired honour, and which was concluded with disgrace ; 
for the places wrested from the enemy were restored without themselves 
recovering those they had lost. They were, however, compelled to ratify the 
treaty, on account of the unsatisfactory state of their finances, and because 
the faults and ambition of others had rendered them unwilling to put their 
fortunes to further proof. 


The Florentines, after the pacification of Lombardy, could not remain quiet 
; for it appeared disgraceful that a private gentleman should deprive them of 
the fortress of Sarzana ; and as it was allowed by the conditions of peace 
not only to demand lost places, but to make war upon any who should 


impede their restoration, they immediately provided men and money to 
undertake its recovery. Upon this, Agostino Fregoso, who had seized 
Sarzana, being unable to defend it, gave the fortress to the bank of St. 
George, which readily accepted it, undertook its defence, put a fleet to sea, 
and sent forces to Pietrasanta to prevent all attempts of the Florentines, 
whose camp was in the immediate vicinity. The Florentines found it would 
be essentially necessary to gain possession of Pietrasanta, for without it the 
acquisition of Sarzana lost much of its value, being situated between the 
latter place and Pisa ; but they could not, consistently with the treaty, 
besiege it, unless the people of Pietrasanta, or its garrison, were to impede 
their acquisition of Sarzana. To induce the enemy to do this, the Florentines 
sent from Pisa to the camp a quantity of provisions and military stores, 
accompanied by a very weak escort, that the people of Pietrasanta might 
have little cause for fear, and by the richness of the booty be tempted to the 
attack. The plan succeeded according to their expectation ; for the 
inhabitants of Pietrasanta, attracted by the rich prize, took possession of it. 


This gave legitimate occasion to the Florentines to undertake operations 
against them ; so leaving Sarzana they encamped before Pietrasanta, which 
was very populous, and made a gallant defence. The Florentines planted 
their artillery in the plain, and formed a rampart on the hill, that they might 
also attack the place on that side. Jacopo Guicciardini was commissary of 
the army ; and while the siege of Pietrasanta was going on, the Genoese 
took and burned the fortress of Vada, and, landing their forces, plundered 
the surrounding country. Bongianni Gianfigliazzi was sent against them 
with a body of horse and foot, and checked their audacity, so that they 
pursued their depredations less boldly. The fleet continuing its efforts went 
to Leghorn, and by pontoons and other means approached the new tower, 
playing their artillery upon it for several days, but being unable to make any 
impression they withdrew. 
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In the meantime the Florentines proceeded slowly against Pietrasanta, and 
the enemy taking courage attacked and took their works upon the hill. This 
was effected with so much glory, and struck such a panic into the 
Florentines, that they were almost ready to raise the siege, and actually 
retreated a distance of four miles; for their generals thought that they would 
retire to winter quarters, it being now October, and make no further attempt 
till the return of spring. 


When this discomfiture was known at Florence, the government was filled 
with indignation; and, to impart fresh vigour to the enterprise, and restore 
the reputation of their forces, they immediately appointed Guid’ Antonio 
Vespucci and Bernardo del Neri commissaries, who, with vast sums of 
money, proceeded to the army, and intimated the heavy displeasure of the 
seigniory, and of the whole city, if they did not return to the walls ; and 
what a disgrace, if so large an army and so many generals, having only a 
small garrison to contend with, could not conquer so poor and weak a place. 
They explained the immediate and future advantages that would result from 
the acquisition, and spoke so forcibly upon the subject, that all became 
anxious to renew the attack. They resolved, in the first place, to recover the 
rampart upon the hill ; and here it was evident how greatly humanity, 
affability, and condescension influence the minds of soldiers ; for Guid’ 
Antonio Vespucci, by encouraging one and promising another, shaking 
hands with this man and embracing that, induced them to proceed to the 
charge with such impetuosity, that they gained possession of the rampart in 
an instant. However, the victory was not unattended by misfortune, for 
Count Antonio da Marciano was killed by a cannon-shot. This success 
filled the townspeople with so much terror that they began to make 
proposals for capitulation ; and to invest the surrender with imposing 
solemnity, Lorenzo de’ Medici came to the camp, when, after a few days, 
the fortress was given up. It being now winter, the leaders of the expedition 
thought it unadvisable to make any further effort until the return of spring, 
more particularly because the autumnal air had been so unhealthful that 
numbers were affected by it. Guid’ Antonio Vespucci and Bongianni 
Gianfigliazzi were taken ill and died, to the great regret of all, so greatly 
had Antonio’s conduct at Pietrasanta endeared him to the army. 


probably a person of rank, as in Egypt. On some monuments of the later 
Assyrian period he is represented carrying two shields, one in each hand. 


A great part of the strength of the Assyrian armies consisted in chariots and 
horsemen, to which we have frequent allusion in the inspired writings. The 
chariots appear to have been used by the king and the higliest officers of 
state, who are never seen in battle on horseback nor, except in sieges, on 
foot. They contained either two or three persons. The king was always 
accompanied by two attendants — the warrior protecting him with a shield 
(who was replaced during peace by the eunuch bearing the i)arasol), and the 
charioteer. The principal warriors were also frequently attended by their 
shield bearers, though more generally by the driver alone. 


The chariot was used during a siege, as well as in open battle. The king and 
his warriors are frequently represented as fighting in eliariots with tlie 
enemy beneath the walls of a castle, or as having dismounted from their 
cars, to discharge their arrows against the besieged. In the latter case, 
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grooms on foot hold the horses. When the king in his chariot formed part of 
a triumphal procession, armed men led the horses. The chariot was also 
preceded and followed by men on foot. 


The horsemen formed a no less important part of the Assyrian army than 
the charioteers. — ” Assyrians clothed in blue, captains and rulers, all of 
them desirable young men, horsemen riding upon horses ” (Ezekiel xxiii. 
6). Horsemen are seen in the most ancient sculptures of Nimrud. It is 
singular, as observes Sir Gardner Wilkinson {Ancient Egyptians, Vol. I, p. 
288),lhat horsemen are nowhere represented on the monuments of Egypt, 
although there can be no doubt, from numerous passages in the sacred 
writings, that cavalry formed an important part of the Egyptian armies. I 
have already mentioned that disciplined bodies of cavalry were represented 
in the bas-Veliefs of Kuyunjik, We learn from the Book of Judith that 
Holofernes had twelve thousand archers on horseback (Judith ii. 15). 
Solomon had twelve thousand horsemen (1 Kings x. 26). The king himself 


Upon the taking of Pietrasanta, the Lucchese sent ambassadors to Florence, 
to demand its surrender to their republic, on account of its having 
previously belonged to them, and because, as they alleged, it was in the 
conditions that places taken by either party were to be restored to their 
original possessors. The Florentines did not deny the articles, but replied 
that they did not know whether, by the treaty between themselves and the 
Genoese, which was then under discussion, it would have to be given up or 
not, and therefore could not reply to that point at present ; but in case of its 
restitution, it would first be necessary for the Lucchese to reimburse them 
for the expenses they had incurred and the injury they had suffered, in the 
death of so many citizens ; and that when this was satisfactorily arranged, 
they might entertain hopes of obtaining the place. The whole winter was 
consumed in negotiations between the Florentines and Genoese, which, by 
the pope’s intervention, were carried on at Rome ; but not being concluded 
upon the return of spring, the Florentines would have attacked Sarzana had 
they not been prevented by the illness of Lorenzo de’ Medici and the war 
between the pope and King Ferdinand ; for Lorenzo was afflicted not only 
by the gout, which seemed hereditary in his family, but also by violent pains 
in the stomach, and was compelled to go to the baths for relief. 
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The more important reason was furnished by the war, of which this was the 
origin. The city of Aquila, though subject to the kingdom of Naples, was in 
a manner free ; and the count di Montorio possessed great influence over it. 
The duke of Calabria was upon the banks of the Tronto with his men-at- 
arms, under pretence of appeasing some disturbances amongst the 
peasantry, but really with a design of reducing Aquila entirely under the 
king’s authority, and sent for the count di Montorio, as if to consult him 
upon the business he pretended then to have in hand. The count obeyed 
without the least suspicion, and on his arrival was made prisoner by the 
duke and sent to Naples. When this circumstance became known at Aquila, 
the anger of the inhabitants arose to the highest pitch ; taking arms they 
killed Antonio Cencinello, commissary for the king, and with him some 


inhabitants known partisans of his majesty. The Aquilani, in order to have a 
defender in their rebellion, raised the banner of the church, and sent envoys 
to the pope, to submit their city and themselves to him, beseeching that he 
would defend them as his own subjects against the tyranny of the king. The 
pontiff gladly undertook their defence, for he had both public and private 
reasons for hating that monarch; and Signor Roberto da San Severino, an 
enemy of the duke of Milan, being disengaged, was appointed to take the 
command of his forces, and sent for with all speed to Rome. He entreated 
the friends and relatives of the count di Montorio to withdraw their 
allegiance from the king, and induced the princes of Altimura, Salerno, and 
Bisignano to take arms against him. The king, finding himself so suddenly 
involved in war had recourse to the Florentines and the duke of Milan for 
assistance. The Florentines hesitated with regard to their own conduct, for 
they felt all the inconvenience of neglecting their own affairs to attend to 
those of others, and hostilities against the church seemed likely to involve 
much risk. However, being under the obligation of a league, they preferred 
their honour to convenience or security, engaged the Orsini, and sent all 
their own forces under the count di Pitigliano towards Rome, to the 
assistance of the king. The latter divided his forces into two parts ; one, 
under the duke of Calabria, he sent towards Rome, which, being joined by 
the Florentines, opposed the army of the church ; with the other, under his 
own command, he attacked the barons, and the war was prosecuted with 
various success on both sides. At length, the king, being universally 
victorious, peace was concluded by the intervention of the ambassadors of 
the king of Spain, in August, 1486, to which the pope consented ; for 
having found fortune opposed to him he was not disposed to tempt it 
further. In this treaty all the powers of Italy were united, except the 
Genoese, who were omitted as rebels against the republic of Milan, and 
unjust occupiers of territories belonging to the Florentines. Upon the peace 
being ratified, Roberto da San Severino, having been during the war a 
treacherous ally of the church, and by no means formidable to her enemies, 
left Rome ; being followed by the forces of the duke and the Florentines, 
after passing Cesena, he found them near him, and urging his flight reached 
Ravenna with less than a hundred horse. Of his forces, part were received 
into the duke’s service, and part were plundered by the peasantry. The king, 
being reconciled with his barons, put to death Jacopo Coppola and 


Antonello d’ Aversa and their sons, for having, during the war, betrayed his 
secrets to the pope. 


The pope having observed, in the course of the war, how promptly and 
earnestly the Florentines adhered to their alliances, although he had 
previously been opposed to them from his attachment to the Genoese, and 
the assistance they had rendered to the king, now evinced a more amicable 
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disposition, and received their ambassadors with greater favour than 
previously. Lorenzo de’ Medici, being made acquainted with this change of 
feeling, encouraged it with the utmost solicitude ; for he thought it would be 
of great advantage, if to the friendship of the king he could add that of the 
pontiff. 


The pope had a son named Francesco, upon whom designing to bestow 
states and attach friends who might be useful to him after his own death, he 
saw no Safer connection in Italy than Lorenzo’s, and therefore induced the 
latter to give him one of his daughters in marriage. Having formed this 
alliance, the pope desired the Genoese to concede Sarzana to the 
Florentines, insisting that they had no right to detain what Agostino had 
sold, nor was Agostino justified in making over to the bank of St. George 
what was not his own. However, his holiness did not succeed with them ; 
for the Genoese, during these transactions at Rome, armed several vessels, 
and, unknown to the Florentines, landed three thousand foot, attacked 
Sarzanello, situated above Sarzana, plundered and burned the town near it, 
and then, directing their artillery against the fortress, fired upon it with their 
utmost energy. This assault was new and unexpected by the Florentines, 
who immediately assembled their forces under Virginio Orsini, at Pisa, and 
complained to the pope that, whilst he was endeavouring to establish peace, 
the Genoese had renewed their attack upon them. They then sent Piero 


Corsini to Lucca, that by his presence he might keep the city faithful ; and 
Pagolantonio Soderini to Venice, to learn how that republic was disposed. 
They demanded assistance of the king and of Signor Lodovico, but obtained 
it from neither ; for the king expressed apprehensions of the Turkish fleet, 
and Lodovico made excuses, but sent no aid. Thus the Florentines in their 
own wars were almost always obliged to stand alone, and found no friends 
to assist them with the same readiness they practised towards others. Nor 
did they, on this desertion of their allies (it being nothing new to them), give 
way to despondency ; for having assembled a large army under Jacopo 
Guicciardini and Piero Vettori, they sent it against the enemy, who had 
encamped on the river Magra, at the same time pressing Sarzanello with 
mines and every species of attack. The commissaries being resolved to 
relieve the place, an engagement ensued, when the Genoese were routed, 
and Lodovico de’ Fieschi, with several other principal men, made prisoners. 
The Sar-zanesi were not so depressed at their defeat as to be willing to 
surrender, but obstinately prepared for their defence, whilst the Florentine 
commissaries proceeded with their operations, and instances of valour 
occurred on both sides. 


The siege being protracted by a variety of fortune, Lorenzo de’ Medici 
resolved to go to the camp, and on his arrival the troops acquired fresh 
courage, whilst that of the enemy seemed to fail ; for perceiving the 
obstinacy of the Florentines’ attack, and the delay of the Genoese in coming 
to their relief, they surrendered to Lorenzo, without asking conditions, and 
none were treated with severity except two or three who were leaders of the 
rebellion. During the siege, Lodovico had sent troops to Pontremoli, as if 
with an intention of assisting the Florentines ; but having secret 
correspondence in Genoa, a party was raised there who gave the city to 
Milan.*” 


LAST YEARS OF LORENZO 


From this period until the death of Lorenzo Italy remained at peace and 
little of any moment occurred at Florence. Lorenzo’s power augmented 
daily, and like a deep and rapid stream looked clear and smooth and 
beautiful 
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until crossed by some obstacle ; then its force mounted up and swept 
everything violently away. Nor was it alone in Florence that its strength and 
volume were felt ; Lorenzo’s true object and interest, like Ferdinand’s, was 
peace, and they held the balance in their hand ; the unquiet nature of 
Alfonso was doubtful and dangerous, but Lorenzo ruled the unextinct 
energies of a powerful republic with the decision and unity of an absolute 
monarch and would allow no seeds of discord to be sown without an 
instantaneous effort to destroy ; he influenced all the smaller states, and the 
vast weight of Florence cast on the side of one or other of the greater was 
never without its consequences. Disputes for instance occurred this year 
between Lodovico Sforza and Alfonso of Calabria about the former’s 
virtually usurp-ing the whole sovereign authority of Milan from his 
nephew; and these, partly by persuasion, and partly by threats of placing 
himself on the side of the injured party, Lorenzo settled as he did most 
others ; for he was well convinced that nothing would prove more 
dangerous to his own authority than any increase of power in either of these 
potentates. By such judicious management he maintained the peace of Italy, 
well knowing that no ties, whether of relationship, or obligation, or personal 
attachment, would ever have the beneficial effects that are produced by fear 
on sovereign princes. 


If Cosmo purchased the liberties of Florence, Lorenzo received back the 
money with interest, not in power alone, but in gold and silver : under the 
gonfaloniership of Piero Alamanni in July and August, 1490, the disorder of 
his finances had become so great as to make a fresh grant of public money 
absolutely necessary to restore them, and in the year 1491, other fraudulent 
means were adopted to make up the deficiency. His extensive commercial 
establishments were necessarily left in the hands of agents who, puffed up 
with the importance of their master’s name, squandered his substance while 
they neglected his affairs ; from the beginning his credit had been sustained 
by occasional grants of public money to a large amount ; but now the evil 
was so alarmingly increased that a violent effort of the commonwealth 


became necessary to remove it, and that effort no less than public 
bankruptcy ! On the 13th of August, 1490, a balia of seventeen members 
with the full powers of the whole Florentine nation was created to examine 
the condition of the coin-age, the state of the various gabelle, and the public 
finances as connected with the private necessities of Lorenzo ; to ascertain 
also what was spent on the occasion of making his son a cardinal, which 
with subsequent donations amounted to 50,000 florins. The disorder both of 
the public revenues and the private resources of the Medici was extreme, 
the former having even been anticipated and spent by his own and his 
agents’ extravagance : the portions of young women, already mentioned as 
forming a public stock based on national faith and moral integrity, were the 
first and greatest sufferers ; this branch of the public debt which previously 
paid three per cent, per annum was at once reduced by the authority of the 
commission to half that interest ; and the instantaneous fall of public credit 
reduced the luogld di monte, or shares of 100 florins of public stock, from 
twenty-seven to eleven and a half ! The young women who married were 
allowed a sufficient sum from their portions to pay the contract duty, which 
of course immediately returned to the treasury ; the remainder was reserved, 
and a payment of seven per cent, promised at the end of twenty years ! 


One consequence of this was a sudden check to marriage ; and when the 
portions were invested in public securities, dowers of 1500, 1800. and even 
2000 florins were given by parties of equal rank to make up the deficiency 
between real and nominal portions, where 1100 had previously served. 
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There were consequently few marriages except those accomplished by force 


of ready money, and even for these Lorenzo’s permission became necessary 


” Now,” says Giovanni Cambi,” with all the indignation that might be 
expected from the son of the persecuted Neri, “now let all reflect on what it 
is to set up tyrants in the city and create balias, and assemble parliaments.” 


The depreciated currencies of Siena, Lucca, and Bologna affected that of 
Florence, so that to keep the silver coin in the country it was in like manner 
depreciated ; this measure was considered fair and necessary at the moment 
by many ; but for the people’s quiet, who first and most sensibly feel such 
evils and who now justly began to murmur, it was announced as a measure 
for enabling government to pay those marriage portions which had been 
stopped the previous year. The public for a season appear to have 
acquiesced in this, not immediately perceiving that they were paying 
Lorenzo de’ Medici’s debts ; but when this new money, called the quattrino 
bianco was issued at one-fifth more than its real value and not taken by the 
treasury for more than its actual worth, the citizens saw plainly that they 
were defrauded and that every species of taxation was virtually augmented 
by it to that amount, whereupon a deep murmur of indignation pervaded the 
community. Their anger was vain ; Lorenzo’s private necessities required 
the sacrifice, and his power enforced it ! 


When Innocent VIII made Lorenzo’s son, Giovanni de’ Medici, a cardinal 
ere the boy had completed the age of fourteen, being rather ashamed of his 
work he accompanied this honour by a stipulation that the hat was not to be 
worn for three years. That time had now elapsed ; Innocent sent the long- 
desired insignia, and thus prepared the way for a pontificate which 
encouraged Italian genius and established Medicean grandeur. The 
ceremony of assuming this hat was performed with great pomp on the 10th 
of March, 1492, and on the 9th of the following April Lorenzo breathed his 
last at Careggi in the forty-fourth year of his age. 


On his death-bed Lorenzo is said to have sent for Girolamo Savonarola 
(whom he had always unsuccessfully courted), to confess and grant him 
absolution. The monk first demanded whether he placed entire faith in the 
mercy of God, and was answered in the affirmative. He next asked if 
Lorenzo were ready to surrender all the wealth which he had wrongfully 
acquired. And this, after some hesitation, was also answered in the 
affirmative. The third question was if he would re-establish popular 
government and restore public liberty ; but to this he would give no answer, 
or according to others gave a decided negative ; upon which the 
uncompromising church-man quitted him without bestowing absolution. 


The authenticity of this anecdote has been questioned, but it is in keeping 
with the character of both men.P 


VON REUMONT?’s ESTIMATE OF LORENZO 


Lorenzo de’ Medici was called from this world at the age of forty-three 
years — a short life in which to have accomplished so much, to have 
achieved fame so widespread and enduring. In the character of this 
remarkable man, the foremost representative of a remarkable period, we 
find the irresistible onward impulse of creative power united to a deep 
knowledge of the stages that succeed each other in the development of the 
new; we find the highest degree of receptivity combined with a student’s 
seriousness and capacity for taking pains ; we see a keen and joyous 
appreciation of art go hand in hand with the practical sense necessary to the 
proper conduct of 
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life ; we find him to possess, in a word, all the qualities that go to make the 
statesman, the poet, the citizen, and the prince. 


He knew no fatigue under the multiplicity of public affairs that fell to him 
as head of a peculiarly constituted state ; with sure and rapid view he could 
take cognisance of the whole mass of business while giving his attention to 
the smallest details. In his later years he became wary and discreet, never 
acting save as the result of deep reflection, holding steadfastly to the goal 
he had set himself, conscious, but not unduly, of the dignity of his position 
and that of the state he represented. In his home and family life he was gay 
and companionable. As a husband he was not above reproach, it is true ; but 
he was tenderly attached to the wife he had not chosen, devoted to the 
excellent mother with whom he had many qualities in com-mon, and to his 
children he was always a generous provider, a wise counsellor and guide. 
He had the faculty of attracting to himself people of the widest diversity of 
character, and was capable of forming warm and lasting friendships ; amid 


all the cares of state he was never too busy to render assistance to a friend, 
and was as ready to exert himself in behalf of the low as of the high. 


It is not to be denied, however, that he possessed a share of the weaknesses 
and failings of his times, which were chiefly apparent in his political life, 
superior as it was in consistency and honesty of purpose to that of most 
foreign or Italian statesmen of his day. His interior policy, in particular, has 
received sharp blame, as much for its refashioning of the constitution to 
permit an increase in personal power as for the corrupt methods employed 
to gain undisputed control over the state funds. As regards the latter charge 
it is difficult to see how in later years — had longer life been granted to 
Lorenzo — a catastrophe could have been avoided, unless a protracted 
peace had allowed the maintenance of a perfect balance in the state 
expenditures. In respect to the first shortcoming many contemporaries 
expressed the opinion that Lorenzo’s fixed and secret aim was to create for 
himself a principality, to attain which end he was merely awaiting a 
favourable opportunity— the appointment to the office of gonfalonier, for 
example, when he should have reached the proper age. 


When all has been weighed and judged, undoubtedly the worst evil in the 
rule of Lorenzo the Magnificent is just this lack of agreement between form 
and fact, this diversion of the highest authority from its proper centre. 
Personality had become the most powerful factor in all departments of the 
administration — the political, the financial, the judicial. Nevertheless if 
Florence was free from the excesses that disgraced every other Italian state, 
if Lorenzo’s rule was mild and blameless compared to that of Cosmo, not 
only the continuance of peace, the assured position of the country, and the 
habit on the part of the people of submitting to such a rule were to be 
thanked for it, but the views and ability of the man who stood at the head. 
Lorenzo de’ Medici was determined to be obeyed, but he was no tyrant : on 
the one hand too keen-sighted a reader of men, and too well-versed in the 
traditions of his people ; on the other he was of a nature too magnanimous 
and richly endowed, too open, too necessitous of friendship to fall into an 
extreme of despotism. Above all he was a citizen of Florence, and if left to 
himself, would have allowed nothing in his outer circumstances to 
distinguish him from the rest of his fellow-citizens ; but after the Pazzi 
conspiracy it was deemed necessary that he should be accompanied 


everywhere by a guard, formed at first of four trusted friends, later of 
twelve paid members of the nobility. 
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As regards his arbitrary administration of the state finances opinions varied 
even in his own time. Had he not diverted to his own purposes a portion of 
the public funds, argued some, he would have been ruined, and his ruin 
would have entailed that of countless others. All that he took from first to 
last, as well to preserve his credit as to carry on an extravagant mode of life, 
was as nothing compared to the losses an incompetent ruler would have 
brought upon the state ; one ill-considered or untimely public regulation 
alone would have cost the treasury dearer than Lorenzo’s entire rule. The 
final aim of all the Medici, so ran the general opinion, was their own profit 
or advancement, but they remained Florentine citizens to the end, and in 
most cases their interests and those of their city were identical. To the 
kindly disposed who rendered this judgment after Lorenzo’s death, the 
answer was indeed given that the aim of the Medici had been none the less 
sole dominion, because it was given the form of democracy by the 
destruction of the patrician influence, and the raising to favour of members 
of the lower classes ; that a subtle, crafty tyranny, like that of Cosmo de’ 
Medici, or one tempered by generosity and benevolence, like Lorenzo’s, 
was the more dangerous for the people inasmuch as it paved the way for a 
severer form. 


In the ninth chapter of his History of Florence Guicciardini? gives a 
masterly summing up of Lorenzo de’ Medici’s influence over the city that 
gave him birth. “Florence,” he says, “did not become free under Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, but a better master no city could have had. Incalculable good 
resulted to it as the outpouring of his own benevolent nature, while the evils 
that are inseparable from tyranny in any form were limited in their 
workings — rendered almost harmless, in fact, when his will came into 
play. There were doubtless many who rejoiced at his death ; but all who 
took any part in the administration regretted it deeply, even those who 


is never represented on horseback, although a horse richly caparisoned, 
apparently for his use, — perhaps to enable him to fly, should his chariot 
horses be killed, — is frequently seen led by a warrior, and following his 
chariot. 


In the earliest sculptures the horses, except such as are led behind the king’s 
chariot, are unprovided with cloths or saddles. The rider is seated on the 
naked back of the animal. At a later period, however, a kind of pad appears 
to have been introduced ; and in a sculpture at Kuyunjik was represented a 
hisrh saddle not unlike that now in use in the East.‘ 


THE ARTS OF PEACE IN BABYLONIA-ASSYRIA 


Nothing else, perhaps, is so vitally important in the life-history of a nation 
as its contact with other nations. Such contact alone, it would seem, can 
enable a nation in some measure to ward off the lethargy of age, or to 
overcome the incubus of custom and superstition. 


The isolated nation does not get beyond a certain stage of evolution. It 
learns a few secrets, and seems powerless to learn others of itself. Only 
through contact with another community can it improve its customs, get 
new ideas, acquire better habits of thought and action. We have already 
pointed out how Egypt profited in this regard through the foreign 
associations that came with the inroad of conquering tribes from the south 
and east. 


Babylon, however, occupied a far more favourable position than Egypt for 
contact with other nations, not alone through such warlike channels, but 
also through the yet more beneficent channels of peaceful commerce. A 
glance at the map shows that Mesopotamia occupies the very centre of the 
world of ancient civilisation. By reaching out its hand, so to speak, this way 
or that, it came in contact with every civilised nation of the period except 
China. It was the connecting link between Persia and India on the one hand, 
and Lydia, Syria, and Egypt on the other. Even Chinese ideas were to some 
extent accessible through the mediation of India. No other great nation of 
antiquity compares with Babylonia in this regard ; and perhaps this was the 


thought they had grounds of complaint against him, for none could tell what 
a change of rulers might bring about.“0O 


Pope Leo IV arresting the Conflagration (By Raphael) 


CHAPTER XII ASPECTS OF LATER RENAISSANCE CULTURE 


What we call, for want of a better name, the Renaissance, was a period of 
transition from the Middle Ages to the first phase of modern life. It was a 
step which had to be made, at unequal distances of time and under varying 
influences, by all the peoples of the European community. At the 
commencement of this period, the modern nations acquired consistency and 
fixity of type. Mutually repelled by the principle of nationality, which made 
of each a separate organism, they were at the same time drawn and knit 
together by a common bond of intellectual activities and interests. The 
creation of this international consciousness or spirit, which, after the lapse 
of four centuries, justifies us in regarding the past history of Europe as the 
history of a single family, and encourages us to expect from the future a still 
closer interaction of the western nations, can be ascribed in a great measure 
to the Renaissance. * 


We must now interrupt the story of political development, to make a casual 
survey of the culture of the time of the Medici and the succeeding 
generation. Scholarship had progressed pretty steadily since the days of 
Petrarch. ” Even the early part of the fifteenth century,” says Roscoe,i ” 
produced scholars as much superior to Petrarch and his coadjutors, as they 
were to the monkish compilers and scholastic disputants who immediately 
preceded them; and the labours of Leonardo Aretino, Gianozzo Manetti, 
Guarino Veronese, and Poggio Bracciolini, prepared the way for the still 
more correct and classical productions of Politiano, Sannazaro, Pontano, 
and Augurelli.” 


Now there came a fresh impulse through the arrival of numerous Greek 
scholars from the East, and their example led to a more philosophical study 


of classical languages. The establishment of public libraries in Italy began 
now to be a prominent feature of the culture development. Cosmo de’ 
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Medici was particularly active in this direction ; his son Piero steadily 
pursued the same object ; and Lorenzo brought the work to a culmination in 
the final development of the Laurentian library. The interest in the classics 
was probably influential in retarding the development of Italian literature. 
Nevertheless, the influence of Lorenzo de’ Medici was directed also 
towards the field of creative literature, and he himself was prominent in the 
restoration of Italian poetry. « He attempted to restore the poetry of his 
country, to the state in which Petrarch had left it ; but this man, so superior 
by the greatness of his character, and by the universality of his genius, did 
not possess the talent of versification in the same degree as Petrarch. In his 
love verses, his sonnets, and canzoni, we find less sweetness and harmony. 
Their poetical colouring is less striking ; and it is remarked that they display 
a ruder expression, more nearly allied to the infancy of the language. On the 
other hand, his ideas are more natural, and are often accompanied by a great 
charm of imagination. 


The most talented literary protege of Lorenzo was the famous scholar, 
Angelo Politiano. Politiano was born on the 24th of July, 1454, at Monte 
Pulciano (Mons Politianus), a castle, of which he adopted the name, instead 
of that of Ambrogini, borne by his father. He applied himself with ardour to 
those scholastic studies which engaged the general mind in the fifteenth 
century. Some Latin and Greek epigrams, which he wrote between the age 
of thirteen and seventeen, surprised his teachers and the companions of his 
studies. But the work which introduced him to Lorenzo de’ Medici, and 
which had the greatest influence on his age, was a poem on a tournament, in 
which Julian de’ Medici was the victor, in 1468. From that time, Lorenzo 
received Politiano into his palace ; made him the constant companion of his 


labours and his studies ; provided for all his necessities, and soon 
afterwards confided to him the education of his children. Politiano, after 
this invitation, attached himself to the more serious studies of the Platonic 
philosophy, of antiquity, and of law ; but his poem in honour of the 
tournament of Julian de’ Medici remains a monument of the distinguished 
taste of the fifteenth century. This celebrated fragment commences like a 
large work, but unfortunately was never finished. c 


We need not now mention the other minor poets of the age. Suffice it that, 
all in all, the age of the Medici cannot be called a time of really great 
literary development. It produced no Dante, Petrarch, or Boccaccio. But it 
witnessed a tremendous advance in general culture, due in part to the study 
of the classics, and it prepared the way for Ariosto and Tasso. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY ART 


The real glory of the time was its achievement in the field of the graphic 
arts. In this field also the epoch was transitional ; but the transition carries 
us, in the latter part of the epoch, to heights never previously attained. At 
the beginning of the fifteenth century such work as that of Giotto represents 
the highest standard of accomplishment ; before the death of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, Leonardo da Vinci had produced his greatest masterpiece. In other 
words, the fundamental problems of the pictorial art which the fourteenth 
century had failed to solve had yielded to the researches of this later 
generation. The laws of perspective had been perfected by Brunelleschi and 
Masaccio ; anatomy had been studied as never previously by the Florentines 
Ghiberti and Donatello ; and a large number of earnest investigators, 
turning to nature on the one hand for their model, while developing 
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a pictorial sense by observation combined with reflection, had prepared the 
way for the final realisation of the value of light and shadow and of the 
proper distribution of the parts of a composition which reached approximate 
perfection at the hands of Leonardo. 


A brief but comprehensive estimate of the art development of the first half 
of the fifteenth century has been left us by Vasari, himself an artist 
contemporary with Michelangelo. Viewing the work of his predecessors 
from the standpoint of the final culmination of the sixteenth century, — the 
time of Michelangelo, — Vasari combines the judgment of a tolerably keen 
critic with the sympathies of a fellow-student. His estimate thus has double 
value. <* 


Vasari” s Estimate of Fifteenth Century Art 


In this period, he says, the arts will be seen to have infinitely improved at 
all points ; the compositions comprise more figures ; the accessories and 
ornaments are richer, and more abundant; the drawing is more correct, and 
approaches more closely to the truth of nature ; and, even where no great 
facility or practice is displayed, the works yet evince much thought and 
care; the man-ner is more free and graceful ; the colouring more brilliant 
and pleasing, insomuch that little is now required to the attainment of 
perfection in the faithful imitation of nature. By the study and diligence of 
the great Filippo Brunelleschi, architecture first recovered the measures and 
proportions of the antique, in the round columns as well as in the square pi- 
lasters, and the rusticated and plain angles. Care was taken that all should 


proceed according to rule ; that a fixed arrangement should be adhered to, 
and that the various portions of the work should receive each its due 
measure and place. Drawing acquired force and correctness, a better grace 
was imparted to the buildings erected, and the excellence of the art was 
made manifest : the beauty and variety of design required for capitals and 
cornices were restored ; and, while we perceive the ground plans of 
churches and other edifices to have been admirably laid at this period, we 
also remark that the fabrics themselves are finely proportioned, 
magnificently arranged, and richly adorned, as may be seen in that 


astonishing erection, the cupola of Santa Maria del Fiore, in Florence, and 
in the beauty and grace o' its lantern ; in the graceful, rich, and variously 
ornamented church of Santo Spirito ; and 


Jesus Disputing with the Doctors (By Leonardo da Vinci) 
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in the no less beautiful edifice of San Lorenzo ; or again, in the fanciful 
invention of the octangular church of the Angioli ; in the light and graceful 
church and convent belonging to the abbey of Florence ; and in the 
magnificent and lordly commencement of the Pitti Palace, to say nothing of 
the vast and commodious edifice constructed by Francesco di Giorgio, in 
the church and palace of the Duorao, at Urbino ; of the strong and rich 
castle of Naples ; or of the impregnable fortress of Milan, and many other 
remarkable erections of that time. 


What is here said of architecture, may with equal propriety be affirmed of 
painting and sculpture, in both of which are still to be seen many 
extraordinary works executed by the masters of the period, as that of 
Masaccio in the church of the Carmine, for example, where the artist has 
depicted a naked figure shivering with the cold, besides many spirited and 
life-like forms, in other pictures. Meantime the art of sculpture made so 
decided an improvement as to leave but little remaining to be accomplished. 
The method adopted by the masters of the period was so efficient, their 
treatment so natural and graceful, their drawing so accurate, their 
proportions so correct that their statues began to assume the appearance of 
living men, and were no longer lifeless images of stone, as were those of 
the earlier day. Of this there will be found proof in the works of the Sienese, 
Jacopo della Quercia, which, as compared with earlier works, possess more 
life and grace, with more correct design, and more careful finish ; those of 
Filippo Brunelleschi exhibit a finer development and play of the muscles, 
with more accurate proportions, and a more judicious treatment — remarks 
which are alike applicable to the works produced by the disciples of these 


masters. Still more was performed by Lorenzo Ghiberti, in his work of the 
gates of San Giovanni, fertility of invention, judicious arrangement, correct 
design, and admirable treatment, being all alike conspicuous in these 
wonderful productions, the figures of which seem to move and possess a 
living soul. Donato [Donatello] also lived at the same period. His 
productions are equal to good works of antiquity. He is the type and 
representative of all the other masters of the period ; since he united with 
himself the qualities which were divided among the rest, and which must be 
sought among many, imparting to his figures a life, movement, and reality 
which enables them to bear comparison with those of later times — nay 
even, as has been said, with the ancients themselves. 


Similar progress was made at the same time in painting which the excellent 
and amirable Masaccio delivered entirely from the manner of Giotto, as 
regards the heads, the carnations, the draperies, the buildings, and colour- 
ings ; he also restored the practice of foreshortening, together with more 
natural attitudes, and a much more effectual expression of feeling in the 
gestures and the movements of the body, art seeking to approach the truth 
of nature by more correct design, and to exhibit so close a resemblance to 
the countenance of the living man that each figure might at once be 
recognised as the person for whom it was intended. Thus the masters 
constantly endeavoured to reproduce what they beheld in nature, and no 
more ; their works became, consequently, more carefully considered and 
better understood. This gave them courage to impose rules of perspective, 
and to carry the foreshortenings precisely to the point which gives an exact 
imitation of the relief apparent in nature and the real form. Minute attention 
to the effects of light and shade, and to various difficulties of the art, 
succeeded, and efforts were made to produce a better order of composition. 
Landscapes also were attempted. Tracts of country, trees, shrubs, flowers, 
the clouds, 
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the air, and other natural objects were depicted with some resemblance to 
the realities represented, insomuch that we may boldly affirm that these arts 
had not only become ennobled, but had attained that flower of youth from 
which the fruit afterwards to follow might reasonably be looked for, and 
hope entertained that they would shortly reach the perfection of their 
existence. <* 


We must not pause even to mention the names of all the distinguished 
company of artists, a good proportion of them Florentines, who flourished 
in the time of Masaccio and in the immediate succeeding generation, 
although this list includes such names as Ghirlandajo, Filippo Lippi, 
Filippino Lippi, Perugino, and Botticelli ; the last named in particular is still 
the delight of all who love the spirituelle in art ; the others are known and 
esteemed by all students of painting, and by the countless hosts of travellers 
who flock yearly to the churches and galleries of Italy to see their works. 
We must pause for a moment, however, to consider the work of the great 
master, whose accomplishment was in some sense to eclipse their efforts, 
the versatile genius, Leonardo da Vinci. 


Leonardo da Vinci 


Without question Leonardo was the most colossal intellect of the century ; 1 
indeed, he has been called by Hamertone the most comprehensive genius of 
any age. Scarcely any other intellectual hero ever so completely won the 
admiration of his contemporaries and the unqualified approval of posterity. 
Vasari’s estimate of Leonardo voices the contemporary judgment regarding 
him. a 


The richest gifts, he says, are occasionally seen to be showered, as by 
celestial influence, on certain human beings — nay, they sometimes 
supernaturally and marvellously congregate in one sole 


person; beauty, grace, and talent being united in such a manner that to 
whatever the man thus favoured may turn himself, his every action is so 
divine as to leave all other men far behind him, and manifestly to prove that 
lie has been specially endowed by the hand of God himself, and has not 


obtained his pre-eminence by human teaching, or the power of man. This 
was seen and acknowledged by all men in the case of Leonardo da Vinci, in 
whom, to say nothing of his beauty of person, which yet was such that it has 
never been sufficiently extolled, there was a grace beyond expression which 
was rendered manifest without thought or effort in every act and deed; and 
who had besides so rare a gift of talent and ability that to whatever subject 
he turned his 


[} Leonardo da Vinci was born in 1452 ; he lived till 1519, when he died in 
France at the court of Francis I.] 


Leonardo da Vinci 


(1452-1519) 
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attention, however difficult, lie presently made himself absolute master of 
it. Extraordinary power was in his case conjoined with remarkable facility, a 
mind of reo-al boldness and magnanimous daring ; his gifts were such that 
the celebrity of his name extended most widely, and he was held in the 
highest estimation, not in his own time only, but also, and even to a greater 
extent, after his death — nay, this he has continued, and will continue in all 
succeeding ages.d 


Our present concern is chiefly with Leonardo as an artist, but it is 
impossible not to consider the other phases of his multifarious genius. 
Hallam has briefly summarised his position as a writer and scientific 
investigator. a 


As Leonardo was born in 1452, he says, we may presume his mind to have 
been in full expansion before 1490. His Treatise on Painting is known as a 
very early disquisition of the rules of the art. But his greatest literary 
distinction is derived from those short fragments of his unpublished 


writings that appeared not many years since ; and which, according, at least, 
to our common estimate of the age in which he lived, are more like 
revelations of physical truths vouchsafed to a single mind, than the 
superstructure of its reasoning upon any established basis. The discoveries 
which made Galileo, and Kepler, and Msestlin, and Maurolycus, and 
Castelli, and other names illustrious, the system of Copernicus, the very 
theories of recent geologers, are anticipated by Da Vinci, within the 
compass of a few pages, not perhaps in the most precise language, or on the 
most conclusive reasoning, but so as to strike us with something like the 
awe of preternatural knowledge. 


In an age of so much dogmatism, he first laid down the grand principle of 
Bacon, that experiment and observation must be the guides to just theory in 
the investigation of nature. If any doubt could be harboured, not as to the 
right of Leonardo da Vinci to stand as the first name of the fifteenth century, 
which is beyond all doubt, but as to his originality in so many discoveries, 
which, probably, no one man, especially in such circumstances, has ever 
made, it must be on a hypothesis, not very untenable, that some parts of 
physical science had already attained a height which mere books do not 
record. The extraordinary works of ecclesiastical architecture in the Middle 
Ages, especially in the fifteenth century, as well as those of Toscanelli and 
Fioravanti, which we have mentioned, lend some countenance to this 
opinion ; and it is said to be confirmed by the notes of Fra Mauro, a lay 
brother of a convent near Venice, on a planisphere constructed by him, and 
still extant. Leonardo himself speaks of the earth’s annual motion, in a 
treatise that appears to have been written about 1510, as the opinion of 
many philosophers in his age./ 


Among the almost numberless scraps of manuscript left us by Leonardo is a 
letter which he addressed to Ludovico il Moro, duke of Milan, in 1483. The 
original of this letter exists in the author’s own orthography, and it gives his 
own estimate of his accomplishments at the age of thirty-one. It will be 
borne in mind, of course, that this letter is addressed to a prince who would 
be likely to value the services of a practical engineer more than those of a 
mere painter. This, no doubt, explains in part the subordinate place given to 
Leonardo’s capacity as sculptor and painter, which, as will be seen, is only 
mentioned after ten other specifications. Nevertheless, it was while in Milan 


that Leonardo executed his greatest work, the famous Last Supper. The 
letter is as follows :a 


Having seen and sufficiently considered the works of all those who repute 
themselves to be masters and inventors of instruments for war, and found 
that the form and operation of t beae works are in no way different from 
those in common use, I permit myself, without 
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seeking to detract from the merit of any other, to make known to your 
excellency the secrets I have discovered, at the same time offering with 
fitting opportunity, and at your good pleasure, to perform all those things 
which, for the present, 1 will but briefly note below. 


(1) I have a method of constructing very light and portable bridges, to be 
used in the pursuit of, or retreat from, the enemy, with others of a stronger 
sort, proof against fire or force, and easy to fix or remove. I have also 
means for burning and destroying those of the enemy. 


(2) For the service of sieges, I am prepared to remove the water from the 
ditches, and to make an infinite variety of fascines, scaling-ladders, etc., 
with engines of other kinds proper to the purposes of a siege. 


(3) If the height of the defences or the strength of the position should be 
such that the place cannot be effectually bombarded, I have other means, 
whereby any fortress may be destroyed, provided it be not founded on 
stone. 


(4) I have also most convenient and portable bombs, proper for throwing 
showers of small missiles, and with the smoke thereof causing great terror 
to the enemy, to his imminent loss and confusion. 


(5) By means of excavations made without noise, and forming tortuous and 
narrow ways, I have means of reaching any given ... (point?), even though 
it be necessary to pass beneath ditches or under a river. 


most important reason why this little strip of fertile land between the two 
great rivers supported a continuous civilisation, on the whole ever 
advancing, millennium after millennium. 


If one would correctly understand the development of that Mesopotamian 
civilisation, of which our own culture is the direct outgrowth, one must give 
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heed to the commercial relations which were so important a factor of 
national growth, without which, indeed, no such civilisation as that of 
Babylon and Nineveh could have come into existence. 


But, of course, commerce builds up local industries. A nation must be a 
producer of useful commodities before it can hope to secure, by peaceful 
means, the commodities produced by other nations. In connection with the 
commercial relations of a nation we must study also its home industries, 
that is to say, broadly speaking, its agricultural and manufacturing 
conditions. We must see something also of the social customs that grow out 
of, and rest upon these industrial conditions ; and of the laws that are the 
official expression of the communal intelligence — the index of the 
communal conscience of the epoch. a And first we have the privilege of 
quoting from one who himself saw Babylon, that is, of course, Herodotus. 


BABYLON AND ITS CUSTOMS DESCRIBED BY AN EYE-WITNESS 


The Assyrians are masters of many capital towns ; but their place of 
greatest strength and fame is Babylon, which, after the destruction of 
Nineveh, was the royal residence. It is situated on a large plain, and is a 
perfect square ; each side, by every approach, is 120 furlongs in length ; the 
space, therefore, occupied by the whole is 480 furlongs. [The different 
reports of the extent of the walls of Babylon are given as follows : By 
Herodotus at 120 stadia each side, or 480 in circumference. By Pliny and 
Solinus at 60 Roman miles, which, at eight stadia to a mile, agrees with 
Herodotus. By Strabo at 385 stadia. By Diodorus, from Ctesias, 360 ; but 
from Clitarchus, who accompanied Alexander, 365 ; and, lastly, by Curtius, 


(6) I can also construct covered wagons, secure and indestructible, which, 
entering among the enemy, will break the strongest bodies of men ; and 
behind these the infantry can follow in safety and without impediment. 


(7) I can, if needful, also make bombs, mortars, and field-pieces of beautiful 
and useful shape, entirely different from those in common use. 


(8) Where the use of bombs is not practicable, I can make crossbows, 
mangonels, ballistse, and other machines of extraordinary efficiency and 
quite out of the common way. In fine, as the circumstances of the case shall 
demand, I can prepare engines of offence for all purposes. 


(9) In case of the conflict having to be maintained at sea, I have methods for 
making numerous instruments, offensive and defensive, with vessels that 
shall resist the force of the most powerful bombs. I can also make powders 
or vapours for the offence of the enemy. 


(10) In time of peace, I believe that I could equal any other, as regards 
works in architecture. I can prepare designs for buildings, whether public or 
private, and also conduct water from one place to another. 


Furthermore, I can execute works in sculpture, marble, bronze, or terra- 
cotta. In painting also I can do what may be done, as well as any other, be 
he who he may. 


I can likewise undertake the execution of the bronze horse, which is a 
monument that will be to the perpetual glory and immortal honour of my 
lord your father of happy memory, and of the illustrious house of Sforza. 


And if any of the above named things shall seem to any man to be 
impossible and impracticable, I am perfectly ready to make trial of them in 
your excellency’s park, or in whatever other place you shall be pleased to 
command, commending myself to you with all possible humility.? 


Leonardo liked better to theorise, observe, and commit his inferences and 
perceptions to his memorandum-book, than to weary himself with those 
slavish details which are essential to the production of every immortal 
work. From these causes, aided by his extreme fastidiousness of taste and 


love for minute finish, his works were few, and scarcely one of them was 
ever completed. But this very universality of capacity, with his eagerly 
inquiring spirit, qualified him to supply the defects under which art yet 
laboured : no one has as good a claim as he, to be considered the parent of 
the highest school in his art ; and no artist, before or since, has ever united 
in himself so many of the most illustrious qualities of genius. 


His most characteristic excellence, in his own profession, is his tone of 
feeling and imagination, which is mild, graceful, and poetically devotional ; 
too ethereal for effectively depicting scenes from active life, but admirably 
harmonised to religious subjects. To these merits in the poetical elements of 
his art, he added others not less valuable in the practical ; for not only was 
he the first who exhibited minutely scientific anatomical knowledge, but he 
set a perfect example of relief and harmony in colouring, for which, 
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especially in that rich dark style which is common with him, his pictures 
and those of his school are at this day a banquet to the eye.’ 


We possess pictures enough of this great master, says Grimm,* to prevent 
us from considering the accounts of the magic of his art as empty 
exaggeration. We are ever inclined to be incredulous. Leonardo’s paintings, 
however, possess such a charm, that the truest description falls far short of 
them. We should scarcely consider them possible, if we did not see them 
with our eyes. He possesses the secret of letting us almost read the beating 
of the heart in the countenance of those whom he represents. He seems to 


see nature in constant holiday brightness, and never otherwise. Our feelings 
become gradually so deadened, that perceiving the same loss among our 


friends, we at length believe, that the fresh spring-like appearance of nature 
and life, which opened before us so long as we were children, was only the 
delusion of happiness, and that the dimmer light in which they appear to us 
subsequently, affords the more true view. But let us step before Leonardo’s 
finest works, and see if the dreams of ideal existence do not appear natural 
and significant ! As splinters of metal are drawn to the magnet as it moves 
through iron filings, and adhere to it in a thousand fine points, while the 
grains of sand fall powerless away, so there are men, who, passing through 
the lifeless throng of constant intercourse, carry away with them, 
involuntarily, only the traces of the genuine metal in it, in this following 
their nature alone, which absorbs it on every side. They are rare privileged 
men to whom this is awarded. Leonardo belonged to these favoured ones of 
fate.* 


Modesty and Vanity (By Leonardo da Vinci) 


THE END OF THE MEDIAEVAL EPOCH 


While Leonardo was in his prime the period usually marked as terminating 
the Middle Ages was passed. Recent students are much less disposed than 
were students of the earlier generation to emphasise the division of past 
time into epochs ; and of course it cannot be too often emphasised that the 
year 1492 marked no decisive turning-point in the estimate of contemporary 
minds. Nevertheless, the close of the fifteenth century has by common 
consent been regarded as marking the culmination of that intellectual 
development in Italy which has long been spoken of as the Renaissance. 
Scholars of to-day are fond of pointing out that the real re-birth of culture 
began away back in the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; and we have seen 
how far 
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this new development had progressed in the time of Dante and Petrarch. 
Nevertheless, despite the illogicality of such divisions, classifications of 
time, like the minor classifications of the zoologist, have utility as aids to 
mem-orising and to vivid presentation of the facts of history, that make 
them all but indispensable. And doubtless the popular mind at least will 
long cling to the term ” Renaissance ” and apply it more particularly to that 
great final development of the graphic arts which reached its culmination 
late in the fifteenth and early in the sixteenth century and which had such 
exponents as Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, and their minor confreres. 


It is quite impossible to attempt anything like an elaborate discussion of the 
culture of this period within present spatial limits. We can at best glance at 
the work of the great central figure of the epoch, Michelangelo, and, letting 
him typify the period, content ourselves with scarcely more than 
mentioning the names of his great contemporaries.0 


THE AGE OF MICHELANGELO 


But he who bears the palm from all [says Vasari with an enthusiasm which 
all posterity has echoed], whether of the living or the dead; he who 
transcends and eclipses every other, is the divine Michelangelo Buonarotti, 
who takes the first place, not in one of these arts only, but in all three. This 
master surpasses and excels not only all those artists who have well-nigh 
surpassed nature herself, but even all the most famous masters of antiquity, 
who did, beyond all doubt, vanquish her most gloriously ; he alone has 
triumphed over the later as over the earlier, and even over Nature herself, 
which one could scarcely imagine to be capable of exhibiting anything, 
however extraordinary, however difficult, that he would not, by the force of 
his most divine genius, and by the power of his art, design, judgment, 
diligence, and grace, very far surpass and excel ; nor does this remark apply 


to painting and the use of colours only, wherein are, nevertheless, 
compromised all corporeal forms, all bodies, direct or curved, palpable or 
impalpable, visible or invisible, but to the exceeding roundness and relief of 
his statues also. Fostered by the power of his art, and cultivated by his 
labours, the beautiful and fruitful plant has already put forth many and most 
noble branches, which have not only filled the world with the most 
delicious fruits, in unwonted profusion, but have also brought three noble 
arts to so admirable a degree of perfection, that we may safely affirm the 
statues of this master to be, in all their parts, more beautiful than the 
antique. If the heads, hands, arms, or feet of the 
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one be placed in comparison with those of the other, there will be found in 
those of the modern a more exact rectitude of principle, a grace more 
entirely graceful, a much more absolute perfection, in short, there is also in 
the manner, a certain facility in the conquering of difficulties, than which it 
is impossible even to imagine anything better; and what is here said applies 
equally to his paintings, for if it were possible to place these face to face 
with those of the most famous Greeks and Romans, thus brought into 
comparison, they would still further increase in value, and be esteemed to 
surpass those of the ancients in as great a degree as his sculptures excel all 
the antique. <* 


Painting, sculpture, and architecture, with fortification, theology, and 
poetry, employed by turns the universal genius of the great Florentine. Born 
of a distinguished family, who reluctantly gave way to his inclination, he 
was first instructed in painting : and for his study of this art as well as of 
sculpture, the antiques in Florence and Rome, and the anatomy of the 
human body, were actively laid under contribution. Indeed, his profound 


anatomical knowledge gave at once the most prominent feature to his style 
of design, and the most dangerous of the examples which he furnished to 
his indiscriminating imitators ; and among his grandest figures some are 
exact reproductions of the Torso of the Belvedere. The influence which this 
extraordinary man exercised over every department of art, was as great in 
painting as in any of his other pursuits ; but his predilection for sculpture, 
assisted perhaps by other motives, diverted him from the use of the pencil, 
and his works were consequently few. 


He despised oil-painting, and it is doubtful whether there exists a single 
genuine picture of his executed in that way. Florence contains a doubtful 
piece in oils representing the Fates, and a composition of a Holy Family in 
distemper, which is acknowledged to be that which he produced for Angelo 
Doni. But several masterpieces, still extant, are believed to have been 
painted after his designs. Rome contains two of these, — Daniele da 
Volterra’s Deposition from the Cross, in the church of the Trinita de’ Monti, 
and an Annunciation by Marco Venusti, in the sacristy of the Lateran. The 
finest, however, of all the works in which his assistance has been traced, is 
the oil-painting of the Raising of Lazarus, executed by the Venetian Fra 
Sebastiano del Piombo, who, after acquiring great excellence in his native 
school, went to Rome and studied design under Buonarroti. He was 
prompted to attempt the Lazarus by his master, who desired to eclipse, by a 
union of Florentine drawing with Venetian colour, the great picture of the 
Transfiguration, on which Raphael was then engaged. Michelangelo 
unquestionably designed the principal group in Sebastiano’s piece ; and the 
strength of expression, the grandeur of composition and style, and the 
anatomical knowledge, favour the belief that he actually painted a great part 
of it. The figure of Lazarus, seated on his coffin, assisting in disengaging 
himself from the grave-clothes, and gazing up at the Saviour in the first 
return of consciousness, amazed, grateful, and adoring, is in every respect 
inspired by the patriarchal sublimity and powerful expression which belong 
to the master. 


But Buonarroti’s genius shone forth unclouded in his immense series of 
paintings in fresco, which still adorn Rome in the Sistine chapel of the 
Vatican. Their history is as characteristic as the works themselves. Before 
leaving Florence he had begun, and he afterwards at intervals finished, a 


work which, now lost, is described as having more than any other evinced 
his anatomical skill and power of expression. This was the famous cartoon 
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of Pisa, figuring the Florentine soldiers bathing in the Arno and called to 
arms on a sudden attack by the Pisans. In 1504 Julius II invited him to 
Rome and employed him as a sculptor ; but some years later the same 
pontiff ordered him to paint in fresco the ceiling of the Sistine chapel. 
Dissatisfied with his assistants he executed the whole of the immense 
ceiling with his own hands, in the space of twenty months, finishing it in 
1512 or 1513. The universal admiration excited by this stupendous work 
did not tempt the artist to prosecute painting further ; and his next great 
undertaking, the Last Judgment, which fills the end of the same chapel, was 
not commenced till the pontificate of Paul III, and was completed, after 
eight years’ labour, in 1541. His last frescoes, the Crucifixion of Saint Peter 
and the Conversion of Saint Paul, both in the Pauline chapel of the Vatican, 
were the offspring of old age, and bodily, though not mental, exhaustion. 


The frescoes of the Sistine chapel represent, from the pages of the Bible, the 
outlines of the religious history of man. The spirit which animates them is 
the stern awfulness of the Hebrew prophets ; the milder graces of the new 
covenant glimmer faintly and unfrequently through; the beauty and repose 
of classicism are all but utterly banished. The master’s idea of godhead is 
that of superhuman strength in action, and the divinity which he thus 
conceives he imparts to all his figures of the human race. The work, as a 
whole, is one which no other mind must venture to imitate ; but of those 
very qualities which make it dangerous as a model in art, none could be 
removed without injuring its severe sublimity. 


The ceiling is divided into numerous compartments, each of which contains 
a scene selected from the Old Testament : — the Creator forming the 
elements, the earth, the first man ; — the creation of Eve, and the fall of 
man, in which feminine grace for a 


moment visits the fancy of the artist ; — the expulsion from Eden ; — the 
deluge, and the subsequent history of Noah ; — the brazen serpent, the 
triumphs of David and of Judith, and the symbolical history of Jonah. The 
absorbed greatness which animates the principal figures of these groups, is 
repeated in the ornamental divisions of the ceiling, where are the Sibyls, 
and those unparalleled figures of the prophets, which are the highest proofs 
of the painter’s religious grandeur. 


The Last Judgment, a colossal composition, sixty feet in height by thirty in 
breadth, and embracing an almost countless number of figures, is a more 
ambitious and also a more celebrated Avork, but is far from being so 
completely successful. No artist but Michelangelo could have made it what 
it is ; but it might have been made much greater by him, — the painter of 
the 
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Eve, the Delphic Sibyl, the Lazarus, and the Prophets. Its faults are many ; 
— an entire absence of beauty and of repose ; — vagueness and monotony 
of character, which is increased by the general nudity of the figures ; — 
ostentatious display of academic attitudes and anatomy ; — and, in some 
prominent personages, especially the Judge, an absolute meanness and 
grossness of conception. The merits of this wonderful monument of genius 


are less easily enumerated. Its heaven is not the heaven either of art or of 
religion ; but its hell is more terribly sublime than anything which 
imagination ever framed. Vast as the piece is, its composition is simple and 
admirable, and nothing ever approached to its perfect unity of sentiment. 
Every thought and emotion are swallowed up in one idea, — the presence 
of the righteous Judo-e : with the exception of a single unobtrusive group 
composed by a reunited wife and husband, every one in the crowd of the 
awakened dead stands solitary, waiting for his doom. 


Michelangelo as Sculptor 


The character of this great man’s sculpture was as vast, as strong, as eagerly 
bent on the exhibition of science and the representation of violent action, as 
were his wonderful paintings ; but the plastic art was still less fitted than the 
pictorial, for being guided by these principles uncontrolled. Though he 
adored the antiques for their anatomy, he was blind to their beauty and 
repose : his own ideal was a ruder one, which neither his skill nor that of 
any other was qualified fully to express ; and yet his vigour and feeling do 
in a few instances overcome all material obstacles, leading him to the very 
verge of sublimity, and not far from the true path of art. 


His purest works are those of his youth, executed while his imagination was 
still filled by the Grecian statues, which, with Ghirlandajo’s other pupils, he 
had studied in the gardens of the Medici. There is much antique calmness in 
the fighting groups on the bas-relief which, preserved by the Buonarroti 
family in Florence, is the earliest of his known specimens ; and his Bacchus 
with the young Faun in the Uffizi, an effort of his twenty-fourth year, 
possessing indifferent and somewhat inaccurate forms, approaches, in its 
softly waving lines and gentleness of expression, nearer to the Greek than 
any other work of its author. The Pieta of St. Peter’s is characterised, 
especially in the figure of the mother, by much of the same temper, which is 
not lost even in the colossal David of the Florentine Piazza del Granduca. 


His genius had free scope in the three greatest of his works : the Monument 
of Pope Julius II, and the Tombs of Julian and Lorenzo de’ Medici. The first 
of these, planned by the old priest himself with his characteristic boldness 
and magnificence, but curtailed in its execution by the parsimony of his 
heirs, furnished occupation to the artist, at intervals, during many years. 


Statues merely blocked out, which were intended to belong to it, are now in 
the gardens of the Pitti palace ; two slaves are in the Louvre ; the remainder 
of the monument, being the only part that was finished by the master, 
consists of the celebrated sitting figure of Moses, in the Roman church of 
San Pietro in Vincoli. The lawgiver of the Hebrews, a massy figure in 
barbaric costume, with tangled goat-like hair and beard, and horns like 
Ammon or Bacchus, rests one arm on the tables of the law, looking forward 
with an air of silent and gloomy menace. The strength of the work is 
unquestionable ; its value as being, with the factory, the most characteristic 
of its author’s works, is equally clear ; its sublimity admits of greater doubt. 
The tombs of the two Medici, finished earlier than the Moses, are 
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works of a far higher and purer strain ; being really the finest that 
Michelangelo ever produced. Upon each of the two sarcophagi rests a 
sitting figure in armour, the likeness of the dead man who reposes within. 
On each side of Lorenzo is a reclining statue, the one representing Twilight, 
the other Dawn ; and Julian’s tomb is in like manner flanked by the 
recumbent figures of Night and Day. The statue of Lorenzo is a fine and 
simple portrait : that of Julian has scarcely ever been surpassed for its air of 
dignified and thoughtful repose. The Dawn is a majestic female ; the 
Twilight is a grand male figure, looking down. The Day is unfinished, but 
fine — a bold male form ; the Night is a drooping, slumbering, sad-looking 
female. h 


The Dkad Christ in the Arms of the Virgin 


368. It appears higlily probable that 360 or 365 was the true statement of 
the circumference. 


So extensive is the ground which Babylon occupies, its internal beauty and 
magnificence exceeds whatever has come within ni}^ knowledge. It is 
surrounded by a trench, very wide, deep, and full of water ; the wall beyond 
this is two hundred roj-al cubits high, and fifty wide ; the royal exceeds the 
common cubit by three digits. [These measures, being taken from the 
proportions of the human body, are more permanent than any other. The 
foot of a moderate-sized man and the cubit, that is the space from the end of 
the fingers to the elbow, have always been near twelve and eighteen inches 
respectively. — Beloe.] 


I here think it right to describe the use to which the earth dug out of the 
trench was converted, as well as the particular manner in which they 
constructed the wall. The earth of the trench was first of all laid in heaps, 
and, when a sufficient quantity was obtained, made into square bricks and 
baked in a furnace. They used as cement a composition of heated bitumen, 
which, mixed with tops of reeds, was placed betwixt every thirtieth course 
of bricks. Having thus lined the sides of the trench, they proceeded to build 
the wall in the same manner, on the summit of which, and fronting each 
other, they erected small watch-towers of one story, leaving a space betwixt 
them, through which a chariot and four horses might pass and turn. In the 
circumference of the wall, at different distances, were an hundred massy 
gates of brass, whose hinges and frames were of the same metal. Within an 
eight days’ journey from Babylon is a city called Is [Hit], near which flows 
a river of the same name, which empties itself into the Euphrates. With the 
current of this river, particles of bitumen descend towards Babylon, by the 
means of which its walls were constructed. The 
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great river Euphrates, which, with its deep and rapid streams, rises in the 
Armenian Mountains, and pours itself into the Red Sea, divides Babylon 
into two parts. The walls meet and form an angle with the river at each 

extremity of the town, where a breastwork of burnt bricks begins, and is 


(By Andrea del Sarto, a famous Florentine contemporary of Michelangelo) 


RAPHAEL 


The one great rival of Michelangelo, and the one painter whom posterity 
has been disposed to rank even above him in genius is Raphael. This 
wonderful man was the son of an obscure painter in Urbino. He studied 
under Perugino, and is believed to have profited largely also through study 
of the works of Leonardo and of Michelangelo, but particularly from Nar- 
caccio.ft To Michelangelo’s cartoons as well as to his Sistine ceiling, 
Raphael certainly owed deep obligations. In his twenty-sixth year, invited 
by his kinsman Bramante, he migrated to Rome, where he laboured with 
unwearied industry from that time till his death, which took place when he 
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was thirty-seven years old, and about to be raised by Leo X to the rank of a 
cardinal. 


Raphael found the mechanism of art nearly complete, and its application no 
longer exclusively ecclesiastical. These two circumstances gave full play to 
that union of powers, which his mind possessed to an unequalled extent. Far 
less correct than Michelangelo in drawing and anatomy, less profound in his 
study of the antique, and less capable of dealing with those loftiest themes 
that may be said to hover on the very brink of impracticability, he yet 
possessed knowledge of a high order, an elevated sense of sublimity and 
energy within his own sphere, an extensive and felicitous invention, and a 
feeling of beauty and grace which was the very purest and most divine that 


art has ever boasted. The idealism of his genius was united to a perception 
of character and expression, and a dramatic power of representing human 
act inn, which lie used with the happiest effect when his subject called for 
their exercise. His admirers are influenced more by their own 
prepossessions than by his peculiar merits, when they give the preference to 
his Madonnas, saints, angels, or apostles, to his portraits, or to his historical 
and epic compositions. 


The general progress of Raphael’s manner may be traced with sufficient 
certainty. He appears at first as little more than the ablest pupil of Pietro ; 
inspired by all the warmth and tenderness of the Perugian school, but 
embarrassed by all his master’s timidity and littleness. When he had 
become 


acquainted with the bolder spirit and the better mechanism of the 
Florentines, we see how his genius gradually extricated itself, and how, 
though still guided by the devotional temper of his youthful models, he 
attained greater freedom both in handling and invention. In his earliest 
works at Rome he struggles to emerge into a sphere wider than either of 
these : his idealism is not lost, but it is strengthened by a more intimate 
acquaintance with life and nature ; and both his fancy and his power of 
observation are rendered gradually more efficient by an improved technical 
skill, by greater ease and strength of drawing, by greater mastery of colour 
as well as of light and shade, and by rapid approaches towards that unity of 
conception and that breadth of design, which ennoble his finest works. 


Till we find Raphael in Rome, we must be contented to trace his progress 
by his altar-pieces, and two or three portraits. Of genuine pictures belonging 
to this youthful period, and still in Italy, several possess very high merit ; 
and one of these, — the Borghese Entombment, — painted 
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after the artist had nearly emancipated himself from the Umbrian trammels, 
is equal to the best of his works both in expression and composition. 


His great frescoes cover the walls and part of the roofs, in four of the state- 
rooms belonging to the old Vatican palace. The first chamber, called that of 
the Segnatura, was finished in 1511 ; and under the reign of the same pope, 
Julius II, the next apartment, named, from its main subject, that of the 
Heliodorus, was partly painted. After the accession of Leo X, the artist 
completed that chamber, and proceeded to the third, that of the Incendio, 
which he finished in 1517. For the fourth, the hall of Constantine, he left the 
designs, which were painted by his surviving pupils. Under Leo he also 
designed the small frescoes in the arcade called Raphael’s Loggie ; and in 
the same pontificate he produced the celebrated Cartoons. h 


With this brief summary, and with no more than a mere mention of the great 
Venetian painters, Titian and Tintoretti, and that other great contemporary 
painter Correggio, we must turn from the art of the period to catch the 
barest glimpse of the two or three literary figures of the time, before we turn 
back to the sweep of political events. Michelangelo himself was a poet, but 
we shall not attempt to deal here with this side of the multiform genius of 
that extraordinary man. Instead we shall turn to the central literary figure of 
the epoch, Ariosto. a 


Ariosto 


Lodovico Ariosto was born on the 8th of September, 1474, at Reggio, of 
which place his father was governor, for the duke of Ferrara. He was 
intended for the study of jurisprudence, and, like many other distinguished 
poets, he experienced a long struggle between the will of his father, who 
was anxious that he should pursue a profession, and his own feelings, which 
prompted him to the indulgence of his genius. After five years of 
unprofitable study, his father at length consented to his devoting himself 
solely to literature. 


The Orlando Furioso of Ariosto is a poem universally known. It has been 
translated into all the modern tongues ; and by the sole charm of its 


adventures, independently of its poetry, has long been the delight of the 
youth of all countries. It may therefore be taken for granted, that all the 
world is aware that Ariosto undertook to sing the Paladins and their amours 
at the court of Charlemagne, during the fabulous wars of this monarch 
against the Moors. If it were required to assign an historical epoch to the 
events contained in this poem, we must place them before the year 778, 
when Orlando was slain at the battle of Roncesvalles, in an expedition 
which Charlemagne made, before he was emperor, to defend the frontiers of 
Spain. But it may be conjectured, that the romance writers have confounded 
the wars of Charles Martel against Abd el Rahman, with those of 
Charlemagne ; and have thus given rise to the traditions of the invasion of 
France by the Saracens, and of those unheard-of perils, from which the west 
of Europe was saved by the valour of the Paladins. Every reader knows that 
Orlando, of all the heroes of Ariosto the most renowned for his valour, 
became mad, through love for Angelica ; and that his madness, which is 
only an episode in this long poem, has given its name to the whole of the 
composition, although it is not until the twenty-third canto thai Orlando is 
deprived of his senses. 


It does not appear that Ariosto had the intention of writing a strictly epic 
poem. He had rejected the advice of Bembo, who wished him to com- 
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pose his poem in Latin, the only language, in the opinion of the cardinal, 
worthy of a serious subject. Ariosto thought, perhaps, that an Italian poem 
should necessarily be light and sportive. He scorned the adopted rules of 
poetry, and proved himself sufficiently powerful to create new ones. His 
work may, indeed, be said to possess an unity of subject ; the great struggle 
between the Christians and the Moors, which began with the invasion of 
France, and terminated with her deliverance. This was the subject which he 
had proposed to himself in his argument. The lives and adventures of his 
several heroes, contributed to this great action ; and were so many 
subordinate episodes, which may be admitted in epic poetry, and which, in 
so long a work, cannot be considered as destroying the unity. 


The poem of Ariosto is, therefore, only a fragment of the history of the 
knights of Charlemagne and their amours ; and it has neither beginning nor 
end, further than any particular detached period may be said to possess 
them. This want of unity essentially injures the interest and the general 
impression which we ought to derive from the work. But the avidity with 
which all nations, and all ages, have read Ariosto, even when his story is 
despoiled of its poetic charms by translation, sufficiently proves that he had 
the art of giving to its individual parts an interest which it does not possess 
as a whole. 


Machiavelli 


From Ariosto we turn to his great contemporary, the illustrious secretary of 
the Florentine republic, Niccolo Machiavelli, a man of profound thought, 
and the most eloquent historian and most skilful politician that Italy has 
produced. But a distinction less enviable has attached his name to the 
infamous principles which he developed, though probably with good 
intentions, in his treatise, entitled II Principe ; and his name is, at the 
present day, allied to everything false and perfidious in politics. 


Machiavelli was born at Florence, on the 3rd of May, 1469, of a family 
which had enjoyed the first offices in the republic. We are not acquainted 
with the history of his youth ; but at the age of thirty he entered into public 
business as chancellor of the state, and from that time he was constantly 
employed in public affairs, and particularly in embassies. He was sent four 
times, by the republic, to the court of France ; twice to the imperial court ; 
and twice to that of Rome. Among his embassies to the smaller princes of 
Italy, the one of the longest duration was to Caesar Borgia, whom he 
narrowly observed at the very important period when this illustrious villain 
was elevating himself by his crimes, and whose diabolical policy he had 
thus an opportunity of studying at leisure. In the midst of these grave 
occupa-tions his satiric gaiety did not forsake him ; and it was at this period 
that he composed his comedies, his novel of Belfagor, and some stanzas and 
sonnets which are not deficient in poetical merit. He had a considerable 
share in directing the councils of the republic as to arming and forming its 
militia ; and he assumed more pride to himself from this advice, which 
liberated the state from the yoke of the Condottieri, than from the fame of 


his literary works. The influence to which he owed his elevation in the 
Florentine Republic was that of the free party which contested the power of 
the Medici and at that time held them in exile. When the latter were recalled 
in 1512 Machiavelli was deprived of all his employs and banished. He then 
entered into a conspiracy against the usurpers, which was discovered, and 
he was put to the torture, but without wresting from him, by extreme 
agonies, any confession which could impeach either himself or those who 
had confided in 
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his honour. Leo X, on his elevation to the pontificate, restored him to 
liberty. 


Machiavelli has not, in any of his writings, testified his resentment of the 
cruel treatment he experienced. He seems to have concealed it at the bottom 
of his heart ; but we easily perceive that torture had not increased his love 
of princes, and that he took a pleasure in painting them as he had seen them, 
in a work in which he feigned to instruct them. It was, in fact, after having 
lost his employs that he wrote on history and politics, with that profound 
knowledge of the human heart which he had acquired in public life, and 
with the habit of unweaving, in all its intricacies, the political perfidies 
which then prevailed in Italy. He dedicated his treatise of the Principe, not 
to Lorenzo the Magnificent, but to Lorenzo, duke of Urbino, the proud 
usurper of the liberties of Florence, and of the estates of his benefactor, the 
former duke of Urbino, of the house of Rovere. Lorenzo thought himself 
profound when he was crafty, and energetic when he was cruel ; and 
Machiavelli, in showing, in his treatise of the Principe, how an able usurper, 
who is not restrained by any moral principle, may consolidate his power, 
gave to the duke instructions conformable to his taste. The true object, 
however, of Machiavelli could not be to secure on his throne a tyrant whom 
he hated, and against whom he had conspired. Nor is it probable that he 
only proposed to himself to expose to the people the maxims of tyranny in 
order to render them odious; for an universal experience had, at that time, 
made them known throughout all Italy, and that diabolical policy which 


Machiavelli reduced to a system was, in the sixteenth century, that of all the 
states. 


It was also at this period of his life that Machiavelli wrote his History of 
Florence, dedicated to Pope Clement VII, and in which he instructed the 
Italians in the art of uniting the eloquence of history with depth of 
reflection. He has attached himself, much less than his predecessors in the 
same line, to the narration of military events. But his work, as a history of 
popular passions and tumults, is a masterpiece. He was again employed in 
public affairs by the pope, and was charged with the direction of the 
fortifications, when death deprived his country of his further services, on 
the 22nd of June, 1527, three years before the termination of the Florentine 
Republic. c 
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CHAPTER XIV THE “LAST DAY OF ITALY” 
[1494-1530 a.d.] 


The period was at length arrived when Italy — which had restored 
intellectual light to Europe, reconciled civil order with liberty, recalled 
youth to the study of laws and of philosophy, created the taste for poetry 
and the fine arts, revived the science and literature of antiquity, given 
prosperity to commerce, manufactures, and agriculture — was destined to 
become the prey of those very barbarians whom she was leading to 
civilisation. Her independence must necessarily perish with her liberty, 
which was hitherto the source of her grandeur and power. In a country 
covered with republics three centuries before, there remained but four at the 
death of Lorenzo de’ Medici ; and in those, although the word ” liberty ” 


was still inscribed on their banners, that principle of life had disappeared 
from their institutions. Florence, already governed for three generations by 
the family of the Medici, corrupted by their licentiousness, and rendered 
venal by their wealth, had been taught by them to fear and to obey. Venice 
with its jealous aristocracy, Siena and Lucca, each governed by a single 
caste of citizens, if still republics, had no longer popular governments or 
republican energy. Neither in those four cities, nor in Genoa, which had 
surrendered its liberty to the Sforzas, nor in Bologna, which yielded to the 
Bentivoglios, nor in any of the monarchical states, was there to be found 
throughout Italy that power of a people whose every individual will tends to 
the public weal, whose efforts are all combined for the public benefit and 
the common safety. The princes of that country could appeal only to order 
and the obedience of the subject, not to the enthusiasm of the citizen, for the 
protection of Italian independence and of their own. 


Immense wealth, coveted by the rest of Europe, was, it is true, always 
accumulating in absolute monarchies, as well as in republics ; but if, on the 
one hand, it furnished the pay of powerful armies, on the other, it 
augmented the danger of Italy, by exciting the cupidity of its neighbours. 
The number of national soldiers was very considerable ; their profession 
was that which led the most rapidly to distinction and fortune. Engaged 
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only for the duration of hostilities, and at liberty to retire every month, 
instead of spending their lives in the indolence of garrisons or abandoning 
the freedom of their will, they passed rapidly from one service to another, 
seeking only war, and never becoming enervated by idleness. The horses 
and armour of the Italian men-at-arms were reckoned superior to those of 
the transalpine nations, against which they had measured themselves in 


France during “the war of the public weal.” The Italian captains had made 
war a Science, every branch of which they thoroughly knew. It was never 
suspected for a moment that the soldier should be wanting in courage ; but 
the general mildness of manners and the progress of civilisation had 
accustomed the Italians to make war with sentiments of honour and 
humanity towards the vanquished. Ever ready to give quarter, they did not 
strike a fallen enemy. Often, after having taken from him his horse and 
armour, they set him free ; at least, they never demanded a ransom so 
enormous as to ruin him. Horsemen who went to battle clad in steel were 
rarely killed or wounded, so long as they kept their saddles. Once unhorsed, 
they surrendered. The battle, therefore, never became murderous. The 
courage of the Italian soldiers, which had accommodated itself to this 
milder warfare, suddenly gave way before the new dangers and ferocity of 
barbarian enemies. They became terror-struck when they perceived that the 
French caused dismounted horsemen to be put to death by their valets, or 
made prisoners only to extort from them, under the name of ransom, all 
they possessed. The Italian cavalry, equal in courage and superior in 
military science to the French, were for some time unable to make head 
against an enemy whose ferocity disturbed their imaginations. 


While Italy had lost a part of the advantages which, in the preceding 
century, had constituted her security, the transalpine nations had suddenly 
acquired a power which destroyed the ancient equilibrium. Up to the close 
of the fifteenth century, wars were much fewer between nation and nation 
than between French, Germans, or Spaniards among themselves. Even the 
war between the English and the French, which desolated France for more 
than a century, sprang not from enmity between two rival nations, but from 
the circumstance that the kings of England were French princes, hereditary 
sovereigns of Normandy, Poitou, and Guienne. Charles VII at last forced 
the English back beyond sea, and reunited to the monarchy provinces which 
had been detached from it for centuries. Louis XI vanquished the dukes and 
peers of France who had disputed his authority ; he humbled the house of 
Burgundy, which had begun to have interests foreign to France. His young 
successor and son, Charles VIII, on coming of age, found himself the 
master of a vast kingdom in a state of complete obedience, a brilliant army, 
and large revenues ; but was weak enough to think that there was no glory 
to be obtained unless in distant and chivalrous expeditions. The different 


monarchies of Spain, which had long been rivals, were united by the 
marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon with Isabella of Castile, and by the 
conquest which they jointly made of the Moorish kingdom of Granada. 
Spain, forming for the first time one great power, began to exercise an 
influence which she had never till then claimed. The emperor Maximilian, 
after having united the Low Countries and the county of Burgundy, his 
wife’s inheritance, to the states of Austria, which he inherited from his 
lather, asserted his right to exercise over the whole of Germany the imperial 
authority which had escaped from the hands of his predecessors. Lastly, the 
Swiss, rendered illustrious by their victories over Charles the Bold, had 
begun, but since his death only, to make a traffic of their lives, and enter 
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the service of foreign nations. At the same time, the empire of the Turks 
extended along the whole shore of the Adriatic, and menaced at once 
Venice and the kingdom of Naples. Italy was surrounded on all sides by 
powers which had suddenly become gigantic, and of which not one had, 
half a century before, given her uneasiness. 


France was the first to carry abroad an activity unemployed at home, and to 
make Italy feel the change which had taken place in the politics of Europe. 
Its king, Charles VII, claimed the inheritance of all the rights of the second 
house of Anjou on the kingdom of Naples. Those rights, founded on the 
adoption of Louis I of Anjou by Joanna I, had never been acknowledged by 
the people or confirmed by possession. For the space of a hundred and ten 
years Louis I, II, and II, and Rene, the brother of the last, made frequent 
but unsuccessful attempts to mount the throne of Naples. The brother and 
the daughter of Rene, Charles of Maine and Margaret of Anjou, at last 
either ceded or sold those rights to Louis XI. His son, Charles VIII, as soon 
as he was of age, determined on asserting them. Eager for glory, in 
proportion as his weak frame and still weaker intellect incapacitated him for 
acquiring it, he, at the age of twenty-four, resolved on treading in the 
footsteps of Charlemagne and his paladins ; and undertook the conquest of 


continued along each bank. The city, which abounds in houses from three to 
four stories in height, is regularly divided into streets. Through these, which 
are parallel, there are transverse avenues to the river, opened through the 
wall and breastwork, and secured by an equal number of little gates of 
brass. 


The first wall is regularly fortified ; the interior one, though less in 
substance, is of almost equal strength. Besides these, in the centre of each 
division of the city, there is a circular space surrounded by a wall. In one of 
these stands tlie royal palace, which fills a large and strongly defended 
space. The temple of Jupiter Belus occupies the other, whose huge gates of 
brass may still be seen. It is a stjuare building, each side of which is of the 
length of two furlongs. In the midst a tower rises, of the solid depth and 
height of one furlong, upon wliich, resting as a base, seven other turrets are 
built in regular succession. The ascent is on the outside, which, winding 
from the ground, is continued to the highest tower ; and in the middle of the 
whole structure there is a convenient resting-place. In the last tower is a 
large chapel, in which is placed a couch magnificently adorned, and near it 
a table of solid gold ; but there is no statue in the place. No man is suffered 
to sleep here ; but the apartment is occupied by a female, who, as the 
Chaldean priests affirm, is selected by their deity from the whole nation as 
the ol)ject of his pleasures. 


They themselves have a tradition, which cannot easily obtain credit, that 
their deity enters this temple and reposes by night on this couch. A similar 
assertion is also made by the Egyptians of Thebes ; for, in the interior part 
of the temple of the Theban Jupiter, a woman in like manner sleeps. Of 
these two women, it is presumed that neither of them has any 
communication with the other sex. In which predicament the priestess of 
the temple of Pataraj in Lycia is also placed. Here is no regular oracle ; but 
whenever a divine communication is expected, the priestess is obliged to 
pass the preceding night in the temple. 


In this temple there is also a small chapel, lower in the building, which 
contains a figure of Jupiter in a sitting posture, with a large table before him 
; these, with the base of the table ancl the seat of the throne, are all of the 
purest gold, and are estimated by the Chaldeans to be worth eight hundred 


Naples as the first exploit that was to lead to the conquest of Constantinople 
and the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre. 


Charles VIII entered Italy in the month of Au-gust, 1494, with thirty-six 
hundred men-at-arms or heavy cavalry ; twenty thousand infantry, Gascons, 
Bretons, and French ; eight thousand Swiss, and a formidable train of 
artillery. This last arm had received in France, during the wars of Charles 
VII, a degree of perfection yet unknown to the rest of Europe. The states of 
upper Italy were favourable to the expedition of the French. The duchess of 
Savoy and the marchioness of Montferrat, regents for their sons, who were 
under age, opened the passages of the Alps to Charles VIII. Lodovico the 
Moor, regent of the duchy of Milan, recently alarmed at the demand made 
on him by the king of Naples, to give up the regency to his nephew, 
Giovanni Galeazzo, then of full age, and married to a Neapolitan princess, 
had himself called the French into Italy ; and to facilitate their conquest of 
the kingdom of Naples, opened to them all the fortresses of Genoa which 
were dependent on him. The republic of Venice intended to remain neutral, 
reposing in its own streugth, and made the duke of Ferrara and the marquis 
of Mantua, its neighbours, adopt the same policy ; but southern Italy formed 
for its defence a league, comprehending the Tuscan republics, the states of 
the church, and the kingdom of Naples. 


At Florence, Lorenzo de’ Medici left three sons ; of whom Piero II, at the 
age of twenty-one, was named chief of the republic. His grandfather, Piero 


I, son of Cosmo, oppressed with infirmities and premature old age, had 
shown little talent, and no capacity for the government of a state. 
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Piero II, on the contrary, was remarkable for his bodily vigour and address ; 
but he thought only of shining at festivals, tilts, and tournaments. It was 
said that he had given proofs of talent in his literary studies, that he spoke 
with grace and dignity ; but in his public career he proved himself arrogant, 
presumptuous, and passionate. He determined on governing the Florentines 
as a master, without disguising the yoke which he imposed on them ; not 
deigning to trouble himself with business, he transmitted his orders by his 
secretary, or some one of his household, to the magistrates. 


Piero de’ Medici remained faithful to the treaty which his father had made 
with Ferdinand, king of Naples, and engaged to refuse the French a free 
passage, if they attempted to enter southern Italy by Tuscany. The republics 
of Siena and Lucca, too feeble to adopt an independent policy, promised to 
follow the impulse given by Medici. In the states of the church, Rodrigo 
Borgia had succeeded to Innocent VIII, on the 11th of August, 1492, under 
the name of Alexander VI. He was the richest of the cardinals, and at the 
same time the most depraved in morals, and the most perfidious as a 
politician. The marriage of one of his sons (for he had several) with a 
natural daughter of Alfonso, son of Ferdinand, had put the seal to his 
alliance with the reigning house of Naples. That house then appeared at the 
summit of prosperity. Ferdinand, though seventy years of age, was still 
vigorous : he was rich, he had triumphed over all his enemies ; he passed 
for the most able politician in Italy. His two sons, Alfonso and Frederick, 
and his grandson, Ferdinand, were reputed skilful warriors ; they had an 
army and a numerous fleet under their orders. However, Ferdinand dreaded 
a war with France, and he had just opened negotiations to avoid it when he 
died suddenly, on the 25th of January, 1494. His son, Alfonso II, succeeded 
him ; while Frederick took command of the fleet, and the young Ferdinand 
that of the army, destined to defend Romagna against the French. 


It was by Pontremoli and the Lunigiana that Charles VIII, according to the 
advice of Lodovico the Moor, resolved to conduct his army into southern 
Italy. This road traversing the Apennines from Parma to Pontremoli, over 
poor pasture lands, and descending through olive groves to the sea, the 
shore of which it follows at the foot of the mountains, was not without 
danger. The country produces little grain of any kind. Corn was brought 
from abroad, at a great expense, in exchange for oil. The narrow space 


between the sea and the mountains was defended by a chain of fortresses, 
which might long stop the army on a coast where it would have experienced 
at the same time famine and the pestilential fever of Pietrasanta. Piero de’ 
Medici, upon learning that the French were arrived at Sarzana, and 
perceiving the fermentation which the news of their approach excited at 
Florence, resolved to imitate that act of his father which he had heard the 
most praised — his visit to Ferdinand at Naples. He departed to meet 
Charles VIII. On his road he traversed a field of battle, where three hundred 
Florentine soldiers had been cut to pieces by the French, who had refused to 
give quarter to a single one. Seized with terror, on being introduced to 
Charles, he, on the first summons, caused the fortresses of Sarzana and 
Sarzanello to be immediately surrendered. He afterwards gave up those of 
Librafratta, Pisa, and Livorno (Leghorn), consenting thai Charles should 
garrison and keep them until his return from Italy, or until peace was 
signed, and thus establishing the king of France in the heart of Tuscany. It 
was contrary to the wish of the Florentines that Medici had engaged in 
hostilities against the French, for whom they entertained an hereditary 
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attachment ; but the conduct of the chief of the state, who, after having 
drawn them into a war, delivered their fortresses, without authority, into the 
hands of the enemy whom he had provoked, appeared as disgraceful as it 
was Criminal. 


Piero de’ Medici, after this act of weakness, quitted Charles, to return in 
haste to Florence, where he arrived on the 8th of November, 1494. On his 
preparing, the next day, to visit the signoria, he found guards at the door of 
the palace, who refused him admittance. Astonished at this opposition, he 
returned home, to put himself under the protection of his brother-in-law, 
Paolo Orsini, a Roman noble, whom he had taken, with a troop of cavalry, 
into the pay of the republic. Supported by Orsini, the three brothers Medici 
rapidly traversed the streets, repeating the war-cry of their family, “Path! 
Palle!” — without exciting a single movement of the populace, upon whom 


they reckoned, in their favour. The friends of liberty, the Piagnoni, on the 
other hand, excited by the exhortations of Savonarola, assembled, and took 
arms. Their number continually increased. The Medici, terrified, left the 
city by the gate of San Gallo, traversed the Apennines, retired first to 
Bologna, then to Venice, and thus lost, without a struggle, a sovereignty 
which their family had already exercised sixty years. The same day, the 
19th of November, 1494, on which the Medici were driven out of Florence, 
the Florentines were driven out of Pisa.<* 


CHARLES VIII ; HIS ARMY (1494 A.D.) 


The French army was now ready to march on Florence. It consisted of 
thirty-six hundred men-at-arms ; six thousand foot-archers from Brittany ; 
six thousand crossbowmen from the central provinces ; eight thousand Gas- 
con infantry, at that time the most esteemed in France ; all armed with 
arquebuses and two-handed swords ; and eight thousand Swiss or German 
pikemen and halberdiers. An immense number of attendants followed and 
increased this splendid force which was led by the king, the duke of 
Orleans, afterwards Louis XII, the duke of Vendome ; the count of 
Montpensier ; Louis de Ligne, lord of Luxemburg ; Louis de la Tremouille 
and other great seigniors ; besides the seneschal of Beaucaire, Brigonnet, 
bishop of St. Malo, both confidential advisers of Charles ; and, though last 
not least, his father’s old and faithful counsellor Philip de Comines, lord of 
Argenton, who has left so interesting and instructive a history of his own 
times to posterity. The French man-at-arms or lance (a name which seems 
to have been gradually dropped in Italy after the disappearance of 
transalpine condottieri by whom it was introduced) consisted of six 
horsemen, of which two were archers ; they were nearly all French subjects, 
and all gentlemen, who were neither enrolled nor removed at the general’s 
pleasure nor paid by him as in Italy, but received their salary direct from the 
crown. Their squadrons were always maintained complete, and every man 
was well equipped both with arms and horses, for their circumstances were 
equal to it, and there was a good spirit and an honourable emulation to 
distinguish themselves not only for the sake of glory but promotion ; and 
the same spirit existed among the leaders and generals, who were all lords 


and barons or of illustrious family and nearly all native Frenchmen. None of 
the subordinate chiefs commanded more than a hundred lances, and when 
these were complete they looked only to glory and promotion, which were 
pursued witli a singular devotion to the king whom they considered the 
source of both. The result 
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of this spirit and this equality was a steadiness in their service, an absence 
of any desire, whether from avarice or ambition, to change their masters, 
and a similar absence of any rivalry with other captains for a larger 
command. 


All this differed from the Italian army in which the men-at-arms were at this 
time principally composed of the lower ranks of society, of strangers from 
other states, the subjects of other princes ; all depending on the condottieri, 
with whom they agreed for their salary and by them alone was it paid, yet 
without any generous stimulus to honour, glory, or good service — but on 
the contrary the certainty of an unfeeling dismissal when no longer wanted. 
The generals themselves were rarely the subjects of those they served and 
frequently had different ends and interests, which were sometimes even 
directly inimical. Amongst them there was abundance of hatred and rivalry 
and consequent absence of discipline : nor had they always a prefixed 
period of service; wherefore being entire masters of their troops they left 
their numbers incomplete, though paid for ; defrauded their employers ; 
demanded shameful contributions from them in emergencies, and then tired 
of the service, or stimulated by ambition or avarice or some other 
temptation they were not only fickle but unfaithful. Nor was there less 
difference in the infantry of France and Italy ; the latter fought in compact 
and well-ordered battalions, but scattered over the country and taking 
advantage of its banks and ditches and all its local peculiarities. The Swiss 
in French pay on the contrary combated in large masses of an invariable 
number of rank and file, and never breaking this order they presented 
themselves like a strong, solid, and almost unconquerable wall where there 


was sufficient space to deploy their battalions ; with similar discipline and 
similar order did the French and Gascon infantry fight, but not with equal 
bravery. In their ordnance however 


the French were far superior to the Italians and sent so great a quantity both 
of battering and field artillery to Genoa for this war, and of so superior a 
nature, that the Italian officers were astonished. Hitherto in Italy this 
warlike arm whether used in the field or fortress had been of a very 
cumbrous construction ; the largest were denominated bombarde and were 
made both of brass and iron, but of great size — difficult of transport, 
difficult to place, and difficult to discharge ; much time was consumed in 
loading ; a long interval passed after every round ; and the effect in general 
was comparatively trifling with reference to the time and labour employed, 
there being always a sufficient interval after each discharge for the garrison 
to repair the damage at their leisure. The French had already cast much 
lighter pieces of brass ordnance to which they seem to be the first who gave 
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the name of cannon, and used iron shot instead of stone balls : these were 
placed on lighter carriages, and instead of bullocks as in Italy, they were 
drawn by horses and kept pace with the army. They were placed in battery 
with a rapidity that astonished the Italians, and their fire was so quick and 
well-directed that what had previously been many days’ work amongst the 
latter was accomplished in a few hours by the Frenchmen ; so that this 
alone made their army formidable to all Italy independent of their native 
ferocity and valour. « 


Charles VIII, on receiving from Piero de’ Medici the fortresses of 
Librafratta, Pisa, and Livorno, in the Pisan states, engaged to preserve to the 


Florentines the countries within the range of these fortresses, and to restore 
them at the conclusion of the war. But Charles had very confused notions of 
the rights of a country into which he carried war, and was by no means 
scrupulous as to keeping his word. When a deputation of Pisans represented 
to him the tyranny under which they groaned, and solicited from him the 
liberty of their country, he granted their request without hesitation, without 
even suspecting that he disposed of what was not his, or that he broke his 
word to the Florentines ; he equally forgot every other engagement with 
them. Upon entering Florence, on the 17th of November, at the head of his 
army, he regarded himself as a conqueror, and therefore as dispensed from 
every promise which he had made to Piero de’ Medici — he hesitated only 
between restoring his conquest to Piero, or retaining it himself. The 
magistrates in vain represented to him that he was the guest of the nation, 
and not its mas-ter ; that the gates had been opened to him as a mark of 
respect, not from any fear ; that the Florentines were far from feeling 
themselves conquered, whilst the palaces of Florence were occupied not 
only by the citizens but by the soldiers of the republic. Charles still insisted 
on disgraceful conditions, which his secretary read as his ultimatum. Piero 
Capponi suddenly snatched the paper from the secretary’s hand, and tearing 
it, exclaimed, “Well, if it be thus, sound your trumpets, and we will ring our 
bells ! ” This energetic movement daunted the French ; Charles declared 
himself content with the subsidy offered by the republic, and engaged on 
his part to restore as soon as he had accomplished the conquest of Naples, 
or signed peace, or even consented to a long truce, all the fortresses which 
had been delivered to him by Medici. Charles after this convention departed 
from Florence, by the road to Siena, on the 28th of November. The 
Neapolitan army evacuated Romagna, the patrimony of St. Peter, and 
Rome, in succession, as he advanced. He entered Rome on the 31st of 
December, without fighting a blow.d 


Some very interesting details of the king’s entry into Rome and his 
reception there by the pope have been preserved to us in a diary kept by one 
John Burchard, “master of ceremonies of the chapel of Pope Alexander VI.” 
A few extracts from this diary are here given : 


Charles VIII in Rome : A Contemporary Account 


From the diary of John Burchard, master of ceremonies of the chapel of 
Pope Alexander VI (1494-1495). ” Book of notes collected by me, John 
Burchard of Strasburg, protonotary of the apostolic see, etc.” 


The 19th and 21st, 22nd and 23rd of December the troops of the king of 
France made excursions as far as San Lazaro and across the meadows 
which surround the castle of St. Angelo. They had even formed the plan of 
seizing Rome by treachery at night in one direction, while the Colonna 
would enter from another with the aid of a thousand Frenchmen who were 
to come 
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down the river from the environs of Ostia ; but a high wind so disturbed 
their intentions that they could not put them into execution. They wished, in 
truth, to enter the city by the Porto San Paolo, fire, pillage it, and commit a 
thousand other atrocities, and the author of the project was, they say, 
Cardinal Gurck, who himself would have come to the gate of the city, had 
not the fierce storm compelled him to go back. 


This same cardinal was one of the principal abettors of the king of France’s 
march upon Rome. He had, in fact, decided the inhabitants of 
Aquapendente and other lands of the church to grant passage to the king of 
France, by vaunting the liberality and affability of that prince and of the 
French in general ; he assured them that the French would take nothing 
without paying for it, not even a fowl, an egg, or the slightest thing, 
affirming also that our holy father had promised the king he would let him 
cross the estates of the church. By such discourse and similar he induced 
the people to let the king of France and his troops in, contrary to the pope’s 
express wish. And to prove to the German officials who were in the city 
that he was looking after their interests, he wrote an open letter which he 
caused to be distributed among the most prominent’ of them in the city : 


To our brothers and friends the prelates and other dignitaries of the German 
nation and the estates of the Most Illustrious Archduke Philip : residents of 
this city : 


We call on God who sounds all hearts and loins to witness that we have 
made every effort with the Most Christian King, as well in the name of our 
Sovereign Pontiff and in our own, to induce friendship and good feeling 
between the Pope and the King; nevertheless we have not as yet been able 
to succeed ; we do not know to whom to attribute the fault, but it certainly 
is not to the King of France who has no other desires than to conduct 
himself as a submissive son towards the Sovereign Pontiff and the Holy See 
according to the example of his predecessors. Doubtless the principal 
obstacle to this arrangement comes from the gravity of our offences towards 
God, and if he does not let Himself be appeased by the prayers of pious 
souls, this alliance and the consequent peace between Christian princes 
cannot take place. In any case as it is to be feared that the troops of the 
Most Christian King and his allies will in a few days invade the city, if the 
enemies, which the King has in Rome, oppose the ratification of the above 
mentioned agreement. I have used my influence with the Prince that his 
troops may cause no harm to foreigners, to whatever nation they may 
belong, residing for the moment in Rome, at least unless they are found in 
arms against his Majesty. In consequence, the King wishes and directs that 
all subjects of the Most Serene King of the Romans, and the Most 
Illustrious Prince, Archduke of Austria, be not treated by his troops with 
less respect than his own subjects and all the Roman citizens. To this effect 
he has sent me to my Lord Count of Montpensier, his relative and 
lieutenant-general, to let him know on the part of the King that he must take 
measures to prevent the troops from committing any outrage or annoyance 
upon the above mentioned residents of Rome and especially upon the Most 
Reverend Cardinals, foreigners of all nations, Roman citizens, and finally 
the subjects of the Emperor and the Archduke. 


I have wished to make known to you this determination that in case (from 
which God preserve us) of the King’s troops entering Rome in arms, you 
would be informed of his Most Christian Majesty’s good intentions; if you 
would protect the more easily your persons and your property, I advise you 
in case of tumult, to take refuge, with the permission of the Lord Secretary, 
the Cardinal of Lyons, in my palace; I am writing at the moment to the said 
Secretary to ask that he be pleased to give you this shelter ; indeed I have 
not forgotten that God created me out of nothing, that He raised me to the 
dignity and responsibilities of the Cardinalate, at the prayers of the King of 


the Romans and the electors of the Empire. This is why, as long as I shall 
live, I shall force myself, through gratitude, to render service to the 
Emperor, the Archduke Philip, and all their subjects with the same devotion 
as if I were born in their states. Adieu, dearly beloved brethren. Pray God to 
hear our desires which are for universal peace among all Christians and 
universal war against the Turks. 


-ci ii no j t» u Your friend and brother, 


Formello, 23rd December. Cardinal Gurck. 


talents. On the outside of this chapel there are two altars : one is of gold, the 
other is of immense size, and ai)propriated to the sacrifice of full-grown 
animals ; those only whicli have not left their dams may be ofTered on the 
altar of gold. Upon the larger altar, at the time of the anniversary festival in 
honour of their god, tlie Chaldeans regularly consume incense, to the 
amount of a thousand talents. There was formerly in this temple a statue of 
gold, twelve cubits high ; this, however, I mention from the information of 
the Chaldeans, and not from my own knowledge. Darius, the son of 
Ilystaspes, endeavoured by sinister means to get possession of this, not dar- 
ing openly to take it ; but his son Xerxes afterwards seized it, putting the 
priest to death who endeavoured to prevent its removal. The temple, besides 
those ornaments which I have described, contains many offerings of 
individuals. 


Among the various sovereigns of Babylon, who contributed to the strength 
of its walls, and the decoration of its temples, and of whom I shall make 
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mention when I treat of the Assyrians, there Avere two females ; the former 
of these was named Semiramis, who preceded the other by an interval of 
five generations. This queen raised certain mounds, which are indeed 
admirable works. Till then the whole plain was subject to violent 
inundations from the river. The other queen was called Nitocris. She being a 
woman of superior understanding, not only left many permanent works, 
which I shall hereafter describe, but also having observed the increasing 
power and restless spirit of the Medes, and that Nineveh, with other cities, 
had fallen a prey to their ambition, put her dominions in the strongest 
posture of defence. To effect this she sunk a number of canals above 
Babylon, which by their disposition rendered the Euphrates, which before 
flowed to the sea in an almost even line, so complicated by its windings that 
in its passage to Babylon it arrives three times at Ardericca, an Assyrian 
village ; and to this hour they who wish to go from the sea up the Euphrates 
to Babylon are compelled to touch at Ardericca three times on three 
different days. The banks also, which she raised to restrain the river on each 
side, are really wonderful from their enormous height and substance. At a 


December 25th, feast of the Nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ, the most 
reverend cardinal Mont-Real, who was to say high mass, was appointed by 
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the holy father, on receipt of what had been learned of the king of France’s 
intentions concerning his entry into Rome, to go to that prince and beg him 
to send one of his men who would consult with the pope as to the manner in 
which he would make his entry. The morning of the same day our holy 
father the pope before going to his chapel called all the cardinals, with the 
exception of the cardinal of Alessandria who was to say mass, together in 
the hall known as Papagallo, and announced the arrival of the king of 
France, in the presence of the duke of Calabria. 


On Friday the 2Gth of the same month, our holy father betook himself to 
the large chapel of the palace where he received the king’s ambassadors 
who, to the number of three, had been sent the night previous. They were : 
the 


-2> 


Ruins of the Temple of Venus, Rome 


grand marshal of the realm, Messire Jean de Gannay first president of the 
parliament of Paris, and one other — all laymen. I caused them to be placed 
— the grand marshal on the steps of the pontifical throne, in front and 
above the senator ; the two others on the bench of the lay ambassadors, 
where were seated two ambassadors from the king of Naples, who, refusing 


to recognise the newcomers on pretext that they knew nothing of their 
characters as ambassadors, got up and left the place ; but on the information 
I gave them by special order of the pope that they were ambassadors of the 
king of France, they came back to their bench and yielded the point. The 
king’s envoys were accompanied by a large number of Frenchmen, several 
of whom, forgetting all decorum, tried to place themselves close to the 
prelates and even in their seats. I was obliged to make them get out and 
assign them more suitable positions. Whereupon the pope called me to him 
and said in great irritation that I was compromising his interests, that the 
French must be let place themselves where they wished ; I replied to his 
holiness, who thus let himself be carried away a little, that his wish being 
known to me I would let them place themselves where they wished without 
making any observation. 


Wednesday December 31st, at early morning, I set out on horseback by 
order of our holy father the pope to meet the king of France, to inform him 
of the order of his reception according to the ceremonial, to learn his wishes 
and execute all that his majesty would prescribe for me : I was accompanied 
by the reverend father in Jesus Christ, the lord Bartolommeo, bishop of 
Nepi, the pope’s secretary ; by Lord Jerome Porcario, auditor of the Rote, 
by the dean Coronato de Planca ; and by Marius Milorius, Christopher 
Buzolus, 
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chancellor of Rome, and Jacob de Sinibaldis — Roman citizens. At Galera, 
two miles from the city, we met the most reverend cardinals of San Pietro in 
Vincoli, Gurck and Savelli, to whom I made homage without descending 
from my horse. A short time after we came upon the king to whom we 
made our respectful salutations, but still remained on horseback on account 
of the mud and the bad weather. 


The bishop of Nepi having explained to the king what the holy father 
charged him with saying touching the prince’s reception, on my side I made 


known to his majesty the object of our errand. The king replied that he 
desired to enter Rome without pomp ; he then listened to Lord Jerome 
Porcario who spoke on behalf of his Roman colleagues, placing the citizens 
and all they possessed at the king’s disposition. The king made a short reply 
without explaining what he was going to do about the offer Porcario had 
just made him. The Romans withdrew. On the king’s invitation I 
accompanied him for the space of about four miles ; he questioned me on 
the ceremonial, the pope, and the cardinals, of Valentino’s (Cesare Borgia) 
rank and position, plying his questions so that I could scarce answer one 
satisfactorily. In the outskirts of Burghetto two Venetian ambassadors 
presented themselves before the king ; they were soon followed by the most 
reverend cardinal Ascagni, who, without descending from his mule, 
uncovered himself before the king ; the prince did the same to the cardinal ; 
both then resumed their headgear, and the most reverend cardinal Ascagni 
rode on the king’s left hand and accompanied him over the Milvian bridge 
and as far as the palace of St. Mark, ordinary residence of the most reverend 
cardinal of Benevento. We arrived there towards the second hour of the 
night, over roads deep with mud. From the palace of the most reverend 
cardinal of Lisbon, close to the church of San Laurentio, to the palace of St. 
Mark the whole route was lighted up with fires, torches, and candles, and 
from nearly all the houses came shouts of “Francia! Francia! Columna! 
Columnaf Vincula ! Vinculo, ! “ 


This same day before the king’s entry into Rome, the keys of all the city 
gates were delivered into the hands of the grand marshal of the king of 
France, according to the command of that prince and with the pope’s 
consent. The French said in fact, and indeed it was quite true, that on a 
former occasion the keys had been similarly turned over to the duke of 
Calabria during his visit to Rome, and that the king of France should have 
the same rights. The following days, all the most reverend cardinals 
residing in Rome visited the king of France in turn, according to custom, 
except the cardinals of Naples and of Orsini, who, lodged in the apostolic 
palace in apartments which the holy father had assigned them, did not leave 
the palace and make this visit. Before his entry I had informed the king on 
the way that, in receiving the cardinals’ visits, he should himself go forward 
to meet them, conduct them to the door on leaving, give them his hand, and 
1 instructed him in other similar customs. But he acted entirely differently. 


He neither went forward to meet them nor conducted them to the door ; the 
members of his suite did not pay the respects expected of them. The nearest 
courtyard to the king’s apartments in the palazzo San Marco was strewn 
with straw and not even cleaned ; candles were fastened to the doors and 
chimney places — in fact, one would have thought himself in a pig pen. 


Saturday, January 3rd, the partisans of the Colonna and the French wrecked 
the residences of the most reverend cardinal of Naples’ nephew, of Jacob de 
Comititibus’ son, and of Lord Bartolommeo <le Lucca, valet-de- chambre 
of our holy father the pope. The French, that they might lodge 
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themselves in their own fashion, forced an entrance into the houses from all 
sides, threw out even beasts and movables, burned the woodwork, and ate 
and drank their fill without paying for anything, all of which caused great 
talk among the people. In consequence of this, the king of France caused an 
order to be published all over the city forbidding the entering of houses by 
force under penalty of death. Monday, January 5th, pontifical vespers were 
said in the great chapel of the palace and in the pope’s presence. Before his 
holiness left the Papagallo chamber several Frenchmen were admitted to 
kiss his foot. 


Sunday, January 11th, it was agreed between our holy father the pope and 
Philip de Bresse, the king of France’s uncle, that his holiness would deliver 
for six months the sultan Djem, brother of the Grand Turk, to the king of 
Fiance, who would at once pay twenty thousand ducats to the pope and 
would pledge himself, under the security of the Florentine and Venetian 
merchants, to return the same sultan Djem to the pope immediately the six 
months had expired ; the king of France could receive the crown of Naples 
without prejudice to the right of any others ; and that the cardinals of San 


Pietro in Vincoli, Gurck, Savelli, and Colonna would be safe from all 
reproach. 


Sunday, January 18th, the holy father sent for me by one of the pages and 
told me that the next day a public consistory would be held to receive the 
king of France. According to the wishes of his holiness, I arranged that the 
president of the parliament of Paris should say a few words in the king’s 
name, a speech in which his majesty would recognise his holiness the pope 
as the true vicar and successor of St. Peter. The holy father further made 
known to me his intention of saying mass pontifically and publicly in the 
basilica of St. Peter on the following Tuesday, the feast of St. Sebastian, in 
honour of the king, asking me what place the prince should occupy and 
which mass to celebrate. He counted, in fact, on saying the mass of the 
Holy Ghost, the office of which he knew best. I replied to his holiness that 
the mass to celebrate was that of St. Sebastian ; and as for the king he 
would occupy a special seat placed in front of the cardinals’ bench, between 
that bench and the chair of the cardinal of Naples, who would assist. As a 
matter of fact, it was not the cardinal’s duty to fulfil that function on this 
day ; but there was no objection to his doing so, as it was the custom to 
assist his holiness on all days when he was not familiar with the office. 
While we were conversing, the king of France arrived at the pontifical 
palace ; the pope, informed of his coming, went to meet him at the palace 
entrance. The pope wore a white camail, a rich stole, and white cap, a 
costume scarcely suitable under the circumstances. His majesty came to 
settle definitely with the pope the articles of agreement already concluded 
and signed, upon which a difference had already risen between them 
concerning the securities to be given by the king for the return of the Turk 
at the end of six months. 


The agreement stated, in effect, that the king would furnish several nobles 
and prelates of his realm of the pope’s choosing, for security ; the president 
claimed that this clause must be limited to ten persons only, while the pope 
demanded thirty or forty. The discussion on this point was prolonged for 
three or four hours ; finally the pope entered an apartment in which two 
papal chairs had been placed, followed by the king, whom he made sit in 
one of these chairs, after which he seated himself in the other, on the king’s 
right. On the pope’s side were the cardinals of St. Anastasia and St. 


Alessandria. On the king’s side, the most reverend cardinals of St. Denis 
and St. Malo, the two papal secretaries, the datary, and several others. 
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The articles of agreement were read and agreed to. Two notaries were called 
in — namely, the noble Stephen de Harnia for the pope, and the noble 
Oliver Yvan, clerk of Mans, for the king. These wrote out the treaty in 
French for his majesty, and in Latin for his holiness. 


Monday, January 19th, the great hall of the apostolic palace was arranged in 
the usual manner for the public consistory, at which the reception of the 
king of France and the ceremony of obedience were to take place. 


The king placed himself on the left of the sovereign pontiff, and I motioned 
him to pronounce the formula of obedience. He said that he was going to do 
it immediately; but at that moment the president of the parliament of Paris 
advanced to the pope’s feet and, kneeling, explained that the king had come 
in person to take the oath of obedience ; but before doing so he wished to 
obtain three favours from his holiness, according to the customary privilege 
of vassals before the oath or homage of their obedience. He asked the 
confirmation of the rights granted to him the most Christian king, the queen 
his spouse, to the dauphin his son, and to all the others included in the book 
whose title he mentioned; next, the investiture of the kingdom of Naples for 
himself ; and, finally, the annulling of the clause concerning the security to 
guarantee the return of the Grand Turk’s brother to the pope — an article 
agreed to the day before with the others. The pope replied that he willingly 
confirmed the privileges which were the subject of the first demand, as they 
had been established by custom ; but as for the investiture of the kingdom 
of Naples, since that was an affair in which another was interested, it could 
not be decided until after mature deliberation and consultation with the 
cardinals, among whom he would make every effort that his majesty should 
receive the satisfaction he desired ; and as regards Djem — the Grand 
Turk’s brother — he desired to agree unanimously with the king and the 


sacred college, hoping that there would be no point of difference between 
them concerning that article. After receiving this reply the king, who was 
standing on the pope’s left, pronounced the following words : 


” Holy father, I have come to make obedience and reverence to your 
holiness in the manner that my predecessors the kings of France have 
done.” 


After which the president, of whom we have spoken and who remained on 
his knees, got up and, standing before his holiness, enlarged in these words 
upon what the king had just said : 


” Most holy father, there is an ancient custom among Christian princes, 
especially the most Christian kings, to testify through their ambassadors to 
their veneration for the holy see and for the popes whom the Almighty has 
put at the head of the church ; but the king here present, having formed the 
design of visiting the tomb of the holy apostles, has come in person to 
perform this duty. Thus he recognises you, holy father, as the head of all the 
faithful, as the true vicar of Jesus Christ and as the legitimate successor of 
the holy apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, willingly granting you that filial 
obedience which the kings of France, his predecessors, were accustomed to 
profess to the popes. This is why the king offers himself and all dependent 
on him to the service of your holiness and of the holy see.” 


Tuesday, January 27th, the sultan Djem, brother of the Grand Turk, was 
taken from the castle of St. Angelo to the palace of St. Mark and delivered 
into the hands of the king of France. 


Wednesday, January 28th, the king of France and his people, all in arms, 
visited the pope, with whom the king of France remained alone for some 
time. He then withdrew, and was escorted by the pope as far as the gallery 
leading to the main apartments, where the king knelt and uncovered. The 


pope 
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likewise bared his head in order to embrace him; the king pretended to wish 
to kiss the pope’s feet, but he would not allow it. The king departed and 
mounted the horse that was waiting for him at the entrance of the private 
garden, where he waited some time for Cardinal Valentino who was going 
with him to Naples; finally the latter, after taking leave of the pope, came to 
the place where the king was waiting, mounted his mule in cardinal’s robes, 
and presented the king with six superb horses. The king then started with 
Cardinal Valentino on his left ; the other cardinals, whose escort the king 
did not wish for, retired. The king made straight for Marino, where he 
arrived during the course of the day. The cardinals of San Pietro in Vincoli, 
Savelli, and Colonna, and the auditor of the chamber also left Rome with 
the king. During the evening Cardinal Gurck followed the king. The Grand 
Turk’s brother had already left for Marino./ 


Charles goes to Naples 


The first resistance which Charles encountered was on the frontiers of the 
kingdom of Naples ; and having there taken by assault two small towns, he 
massacred the inhabitants. This instance of ferocity struck Alfonso II with 
such terror, that he abdicated the crown in favour of his son, Ferdinand II, 
and retired with his treasure into Sicily. Ferdinand occupied Capua with his 
whole army, intending to defend the passage of the Volturno. He left that 
city to appease a sedition which had broken out at Naples ; Capua, during 
his absence, was given up through fear to the French, and he was himself 
forced, on the 21st of February, to embark for Ischia. All the barons, his 
vassals, all the provincial cities, sent deputations to Charles ; and the whole 
kingdom of Naples was conquered without a single battle in its defence. 
The powers of the north of Italy regarded these important conquests with a 
jealous eye ; they, moreover, were already disgusted by the insolence of the 
French, who had begun to conduct themselves as masters throughout the 
whole peninsula. The duke of Orleans, who had been left by Charles at 
Asti, already declared his pretensions to the duchy of Milan, as heir to his 
grandmother, Valentina Visconti. Lodovico Sforza, upon this, contracted 
alliances with the Venetians, the pope, the king of Spain, and the emperor 
Maximilian, for maintaining the independence of Italy ; and the duke of 


Milan and the Venetians assembled near Parma a powerful army, under the 
command of the marquis of Mantua. 


Charles VIII had passed three months at Naples in feasts and tournaments, 
while his lieutenants were subduing and disorganising the provinces. The 
news of what was passing in northern Italy determined him on returning to 
France with the half of his army. He departed from Naples, on the 20th of 
May, 1495, and passed peaceably through Rome, whilst the pope shut 
himself up in the castle of St. Angelo. From Siena he went to Pisa, and 
thence to Pontremoli, where he entered the Apennines. Gonzaga, marquis of 
Mantua, awaited him at Fornovo, on the other side of that chain of 
mountains. Charles passed the Taro, with the hope of avoiding him ; but 
was attacked on its borders by the Italians, on the 6th of July. He was at the 
time in full march ; the divisions of his army were scattered, and at some 
distance from each other. For some time his danger was imminent ; but the 
impetuosity of the French, and the obstinate valour of the Swiss, repaired 
the fault of their general. A great number of the Italian men-at- arms were 
thrown in the charges of the French cavalry, many others were brought 
down by the Swiss halberds, and all were instantly put to death by 
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the servants of the army. Gonzaga left thirty-five hundred dead on the field, 
and Charles continued his retreat. On his arrival at Asti, he entered into 
treaty with Lodovico Sforza, for the deliverance of the duke of Orleans, 
whom Sforza besieged at Novara. He disbanded twenty thousand Swiss, 
who were brought to him from the mountains, but to whose hands he would 
not venture to confide himself. On the 22nd of October, 1495, he repassed 
the Alps, after having ravaged all Italy with the violence and rapidity of a 
hurricane. He had left his relative, Gilbert de Montpensier, viceroy at 
Naples, with the half of his army ; but the people, already wearied with his 
yoke, recalled Ferdinand II. The French, after many battles, successively 
lost their conquests, and were at length forced to capitulate at Aversa 
(Atella), on the 23rd of July, 1496. 


The invasion of the French not only spread terror from one extremity of 
Italy to the other, but changed the whole policy of that country, by rendering 
it dependent upon that of the transalpine nations. While Charles VIII 
pretended to be the legitimate heir of the kingdom of Naples, the duke of 
Orleans, who succeeded him under the name of Louis XII, called himself 
heir to the duchy of Milan. Maximilian, ambitious as he was inconsistent, 
claimed in the states of Italy prerogatives to which no emperor had 
pretended since the death of Frederick IT in 1250. The Swiss had learned, at 
the same time, that at the foot of their mountains there lay rich and feeble 
cities which they might pillage, and a delicious climate, which offered all 
the enjoyments of life ; they saw neighbouring monarchs ready to pay them 
for exercising there their brigandage. Finally, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
monarchs of Aragon and Castile, announced their intention of defending the 
bastard branch of the house of Aragon, which reigned at Naples. But, 
already masters of Sicily, they purposed passing the strait and were secretly 
in treaty with Charles VIII, to divide with him the spoils of the relative 
whom they pretended to defend. Amidst these different pretensions and 
intrigues, in which Italian interests had no longer any share, the spirit of 
liberty revived in Tuscany once more, but only to exhaust itself in a new 
struggle between the Florentines and Pisans. The French garrisons which 
Charles had left in Pisa and Librafratta, instead of delivering them to the 
Florentines, according to his order, had given them up to the Pisans 
themselves on the 1st of January, 1496. The allies, who had fought Charles 
at Fornovo, reproached the Florentines with their attachment to that 
monarch, and took part against them with the Pisans. Lodovico Sforza, and 
the Venetians, sent reinforcements to the latter, and the emperor Maximilian 
himself brought them aid. Thus, the only Italians who had at heart the 
honour and independence of Italy exhausted themselves in unequal 
struggles and in fruitless attempts. d 


FLORENTINE AFFAIRS ; SAVONAROLA 


The Florentine Republic was the only friendly power that Charles had left 
in Italy ; a friendship, though false, in every way important and almost 
indispensable to France in the prosecution of her Italian conquests, but 


considerable distance above Babylon, turning aside a little from the stream, 
she ordered an immense lake to be dug, sinking it till they came to the 
water. Its circumference was no less than four hundred and twenty furlongs. 
The earth of this was applied to the embankments of the river, and the sides 
of the trench or lake were strengthened and lined with stones brought 
thither for that purpose. She had in view by these works, first of all to break 
the violence of the current by the number of circumflexions and also to 
render the navigation to Babylon as difficult and tedious as possible. These 
things were done in that part of her dominions which was most accessible to 
the Medes, and with the further view of keeping them in ignorance of her 
affairs by giving them no commercial encouragement. Having rendered 
both of these works strong and secure, she proceeded to execute the 
following project. The city being divided by the river into two distinct parts, 
whoever wanted to go from one side to the other was obliged in the time of 
the former kings to pass the water in a boat. For this, which was a matter of 
general inconvenience, she provided this remedy, and the immense lake 
which she had before sunk became the further means of extending her fame. 
Having procured a number of large stones, she changed the course of the 
river, directing it into the canal prepared for its reception. When this was 
full the natural bed of the river became dry, and the embankments on each 
side, near those smaller gates which led to the water, were lined with bricks 
hardened by fire, similar to those which had been used in the construction 
of the wall. She afterwards, nearly in the centre of the city, with the stones 
above-men- tioned, strongly compacted with iron and with lead, erected a 
bridge. Over this the inhabitants passed in the daytime by a square platform, 
which was removed in the evening to prevent acts of mutual depredation. 
When the above canal was thoroughly filled with water, and the bridge 
completely finished and adorned, the Euphrates was suffered to return to its 
original bed; thus both the canal and the bridge were confessedly of the 
greatest utility to the public. The above queen was also celebrated for 
another instance of ingenuity. She caused her tomb to be erected over one of 
the principal gates of the city, and so situated as to be obvious to universal 
inspection. It was thus inscribed : ” If any of the sovereigns, my successors, 
shall be in extreme want of money let him open my tomb and take what 
money he may think proper ; if his necessity be not great, let him forbear; 
the experiment will perhaps be dangerous.” The tomb remained 


equally so to Florence as her widest and richest field of commerce. Yet so 
far from trying to conciliate the latter, that monarch not only broke his oath 
and retained her fairest possessions, but left his wildest soldiers to protect 
her revolted subjects ; his Gascon infantry, when unchecked by the royal 
presence, and imbued with all the Pisan hatred of Florence, carried on their 


warlike operations in a spirit Among other excesses they 
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of barbarity as yet unknown to the Italians, fancied that the Florentines 
swallowed their gold and jewels before every encounter in order to preserve 
something if taken prisoners ; wherefore all their suspected captives were 
killed and ripped open to make a thorough search for those embowelled 
treasures : for such cruelty, however, they paid full dearly when made 
prisoners at Ponte di Sacco, in despite of every effort of the Florentine 
commissaries. « 


At the moment when Florence expelled the Medici, that republic was 
bandied between three different parties. The first was that of the enthusiasts, 
directed by Girolamo Savonarola ; who promised the miraculous protection 
of the Divinity for the reform of the church and the establishment of liberty. 
These demanded a democratic constitution — they were called the 
Piagnoni. The second consisted of men who had shared power with the Me- 
dici, but who had ‘separated from them ; who wished to possess alone the 
powers and profits of government, and who endeavoured to amuse the 
people by dissipations and pleasures, in order to establish at their ease an 
aristocracy — these were called the Arabiati. The third party was composed 
of men who remained faithful to the Medici, but not daring to declare 
themselves, lived in retirement — they were called Bigi. These three parties 
were so equally balanced in the balia named by the parliament, on the 2nd 
of December, 1494, that it soon became impossible to carry on the 


government. Girolamo Savonarola took advantage of this state of affairs to 
urge that the people had never delegated their power to a balia which did 
not abuse the trust. “The people,” he said, “would do much better to reserve 
this power to themselves, and exercise it by a council, into which all the 
citizens should be admitted.” His proposition was agreed to : more than 
eighteen hundred Florentines furnished proof that either they, their fathers, 
or their grandfathers had sat in the magistracy ; they were consequently 
acknowledged citizens, and admitted to sit in the general council. This 
council was declared sovereign, on the 1st of July, 1495 ; it was invested 
with the election of magistrates, hitherto chosen by lot, and a general 
amnesty was proclaimed, to bury in oblivion all the ancient dissensions of 
the Florentine Republic. 


So important a modification of the constitution seemed to promise this 
republic a happier futurity. The friar Savonarola, who had exercised such 
influence in the council, evinced at the same time an ardent love of man- 
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kind, deep respect for the rights of all, great sensibility, and an elevated 
mind. Though a zealous reformer of the church, and in this respect a 
precursor of Luther, who was destined to begin his mission twenty years 
later, he did not quit the pale of orthodoxy ; he did not assume the right of 
examining doctrine ; he limited his efforts to the restoration of discipline, 
the reformation of the morals of the clergy, and the recall of priests, as well 
as other citizens, to the practice of the Gospel precepts : but his zeal was 
mixed with enthusiasm ; he believed himself under the immediate 
inspiration of providence ; he took his own impulses for prophetic 
revelations, by which he directed the politics of his disciples, the Piagnoni. 
He had pre-dicted to the Florentines the coming of the French into Italy; he 


had represented to them Charles VIII as an instrument by which the 
Divinity designed to chastise the crimes of the nation ; he had counselled 
them to remain faithful to their alliance with that king, the instrument of 
providence, even though his conduct, especially in reference to the affairs 
of Pisa, had been highly culpable. 


This alliance however ranged the Florentines among the enemies of Pope 
Alexander VI, one of the founders of the league which had driven the 
French out of Italy ; he accused them of being traitors to the church and to 
their country for their attachment to a foreign prince. Alexander, equally 
offended by the projects of reform and by the politics of Savonarola, 
denounced him to the church as a heretic, and interdicted him from 
preaching. The monk at first obeyed, and procured the appointment of his 
friend and disciple the Dominican friar, Buonvicino of Pescia, as his 
successor in the church of St. Mark ; but on Christmas Day, 1497, he 
declared from the pulpit that God had revealed to him that he ought not to 
submit to a corrupt tribunal ; he then openly took the sacrament with the 
monks of St. Mark, and afterwards continued to preach. In the course of his 
sermons, he more than once held up to reprobation the scandalous conduct 
of the pope, whom the public voice accused of every vice and every crime 
to be expected in a libertine so depraved — a man so ambitious, perfidious, 
and cruel — a monarch and a priest intoxicated with absolute power. 


In the meantime, the rivalry encouraged by the court of Rome between the 
religious orders soon procured the pope champions eager to combat 
Savonarola : he was a Dominican — the general of the Augustines, that 
order whence Martin Luther was soon to issue. Friar Mariano di Ghinaz- 
zano signalised himself by his zeal in opposing Savonarola. He presented to 
the pope Friar Francis of Apulia, of the order of minor Observantines, who 
was sent to Florence to preach against the Florentine monk, in the church of 
Santa Croce. This preacher declared to his audience that he knew 
Savonarola pretended to support his doctrine by a miracle. ” For me,” said 
he, ” I am a sinner ; I have not the presumption to perform miracles; 
nevertheless, let a fire be lighted, and I am ready to enter it with him. I am 
certain of perishing, but Christian charity teaches me not to withhold my 
life, if, in sacrificing it, I might precipitate into hell a heresi-arch, who has 
already drawn into it so many souls.” 


This strange proposition was rejected by Savonarola ; but his friend and 
disciple, Friar Domenico Buonvicino, eagerly accepted it. Francis of Apulia 
declared that he would risk his life against Savonarola only. Meanwhile, a 
crowd of monks, of the Dominican and Franciscan orders, rivalled each 
other in their offers to prove by the ordeal of fire, on one side the truth, on 
the other the falsehood, of the new doctrine. Enthusiasm spread beyond the 
two convents ; many priests and seculars, and even women and children, 
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more especially on the side of Savonarola, earnestly requested to be 
admitted to the proof. The pope warmly testified his gratitude to the 
Franciscans for their devotion. The signoria of Florence consented that two 
monks only should devote themselves for their respective orders, and 
directed the pile to be prepared. The whole population of the town and 
country, to which a signal miracle was promised, received the 
announcement with transports of joy. 


On the 7th of April, 1498, a scaffold, dreadful to look on, was erected in the 
public square of Florence : two piles of large pieces of wood, mixed with 
fagots and broom, which should quickly take lire, extended each eighty feet 
long, four feet thick, and five feet high ; they were separated by a nar-row 
space of two feet, to serve as a passage by which the two priests were to 
enter, and pass the whole length of the piles during the fire. Every win-dow 
was full ; every roof was covered with spectators ; almost the whole 
population of the republic was collected round the place. The portico called 
the Loggia de’ Lanzi, divided in two by a partition, was assigned to the two 
orders of monks. The Dominicans arrived at their station chanting canticles, 
and bearing the holy sacrament. The Franciscans immediately declared that 
they would not permit the host to be carried amidst flames. They insisted 
that the friar Buonvicino should enter the fire, as their own champion was 
prepared to do, without this divine safeguard. The Dominicans answered, 
that they would not separate themselves from their God at the moment 
when they implored his aid. The dispute upon this point grew i warm. 


Several hours passed away. The multitude, which had waited long, and 
begun to feel hunger and thirst, lost patience ; a deluge of rain suddenly fell 
upon the city, and descended in torrents from the roofs of the houses — all 
present were drenched. The piles were so wet that they could no longer be 
lighted ; and the crowd, disappointed of a miracle so impatiently looked for, 
separated, with the notion of having been unworthily trifled with. 
Savonarola lost all his credit ; he was henceforth rather looked on as an 
impostor. Next day his convent was besieged by the Arabiati, eager to profit 
by the inconstancy of the multitude ; he was arrested, with his two friends, 
Domenico Buonvicino and Silvestro Marruffi, and led to prison. The 
Piagnoni, his partisans, were exposed to every outrage from the populace — 
two of them were killed ; their rivals and old enemies exciting the general 
ferment for their destruction. Even in the signoria the majority was against 
them, and yielded to the pressing demands of the pope. The three 
imprisoned monks were subjected to a criminal prosecution. Alexander VI 
despatched judges from Rome, with orders to condemn the accused to 
death. Conformably with the laws of the church, the trial opened with the 
torture. Savonarola was too weak and nervous to support it : he avowed in 
his agony all that was imputed to him ; and, with his two disciples, was 
condemned to death. The three monks were burned alive, on the 23rd of 
May, 1498, in the same square where, six weeks before, a pile had been 
raised to prepare them a triumph. 


THE FRENCH IN MILAN 


The expedition of Charles VIII against Naples had directed towards Italy 
the attention of all the western powers. The transalpine nations had learned 
that they were strong enough to act as masters, and if they pleased as 
robbers, in this the richest and most civilised country of the earth. AH 
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the powers on the confines henceforth aspired to subject some part of Italy 
to their dominion. They coveted their share of tribute from a land so fruitful 
of impost, from those cities in which industry employed such numbers, and 
accumulated so much capital. Cupidity put arms in their hands, and 
smothered every generous feeling. The commanders were rapacious ; the 
soldiers thought only of pillage. They regarded the Italians as a race 
abandoned to their extortions, and vied with each other in the barbarous 
methods which they invented for extorting money from the vanquished, 
until at last they completely destroyed the prosperity which had provoked 
their envy. 


Charles VIII died at Amboise, on the 7th of April, 1498, the day destined at 
Florence for the trial by fire of the doctrine of Savonarola. Louis XII, who 
succeeded that monarch, claimed, as grandson of Valentina Visconti, to be 
the legitimate heir to the duchy of Milan, although, according to the law 
acknowledged by all Italy, and confirmed by the imperial investure granted 
to the father of Valentina, females were excluded from all share in the 
succession. This monarch, at his coronation, took with the title of king of 
France those of duke of Milan and king of Naples and Jerusalem. It was to 
the duchy of Milan that he seemed particularly attached, apparently as 
having been the object of his ambition before he came to the throne. He 
preserved during his whole reign, as if he were simply duke of Milan, a 
feudal respect for the emperor as lord paramount, which was as fatal to 
France as to Italy. 


After having thus announced to the world his pretensions to the duchy of 
Milan, Louis hastened to secure his possession of it by arms. He easily 
separated his antagonist, Lodovico Sforza, from all his allies. The emperor 
Maximilian had married the niece of Lodovico, to whom he had granted the 
investure of his duchy ; but Maximilian forgot, with extreme levity, his 
promises and alliances. A new ambition, a supposed offence, even a whim, 
sufficed to make him abandon his most matured projects. The Swiss had 
just then excited his resentment ; and to attack them the more effectually, he 
signed with Louis XII a truce, in which Lodovico Sforza was not included, 
and was therefore abandoned to his enemy. The Venetians were interested 
still more than the emperor in defending Lodovico, but were incensed 
against him ; they accused him of having deceived them, as well in the war 


against Charles VIII as in that for the defence of Pisa. They suspected him 
of having suggested to Maximilian the claims which he had just made on all 
their conquests in Lombardy, as having previously appertained to the 
empire. They were obliged, moreover, to reserve all their resources to resist 
the most formidable of their enemies. Bajazet II had just declared war 
against them. Bands of robbers continually descended from the mountains 
of Turkish Albania to lay waste Venetian Dalmatia. The Turkish pashas 
offered their support to every traitor who attempted to take from the 
Venetians any of their stations in the Levant. Corfu very nearly fell into the 
hands of the Turks ; at length hostilities openly began. The Turks attacked 
Zara ; all the Venetian merchants established at Constantinople were put 
into irons, and Scander Pasha, sanjak of Bosnia, passed the Isonzo on the 
29th of September, 1499, with seven thousand Turkish cavalry. He ravaged 
all the rich country which extends from that river to the Tagliamento, at the 
extremity of the Adriatic, and spread terror up to the lagunes which 
surround Venice. Invaded by an enemy so formidable, against whom they 
were destined to support, for seven years, a relentless war, the Venetians 
would not expose themselves to the danger of maintaining another war 
against the French. On the 15th of April, 1499, they signed, at Blois, with 
Louis, a treaty, by which they contracted an alliance against Lodovico 
Sforza and abandoned the conquest 
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of the Milanese to the king of France, reserving to themselves Cremona and 
the Ghiara d’ Adda. 


Lodovico Sforza found no allies in any other part of Italy. Since the 
execution of Savonarola at Florence, the faction of the Arabiati had 
succeeded that of the Piagnoni in the administration, without changing its 
policy. The republic continued to guard against the intrigues of the Medici, 
who entered into an alliance with every enemy of their country, in order to 
bring it back under their yoke. Florence continued her efforts to subdue Pisa 
; but, fearing to excite the jealousy of the kings of France and Spain, did not 


assemble for that purpose either a numerous army or a great train of 
artillery. She contented herself with ravaging the Pisan territory every year, 
in order to reduce that city by famine. Even these expeditions were 
suspended when those powerful monarchs found it convenient to make a 
show of peace. The cities of Siena, Lucca, and Genoa, actuated by their 
jealousy of Florence, sent succour to Pisa. Pope Alexander VI, who had 
been always the enemy of Charles VIII, now entered into an alliance with 
Louis XII ; but on condition that Cesare Borgia, son of Alexander, should 
be made duke of Valentinois in France and of Romagna in Italy — the 
French king assisting him against the petty princes, feudatories of the holy 
see, who were masters of that province. The king of Naples, Frederick, who 
had succeeded his nephew Ferdinand on the 7th of September, 1496, was 
well aware that he should, in his turn, be attacked by France ; but although 
he merited, by his talents and virtues, the confidence of his subjects, he had 
great difficulty in re-establishing some order in his kingdom, which was 
ruined by war, and had neither an army nor an exchequer to succour his 
natural ally, the duke of Milan. 


A powerful French army, commanded by the sires De Ligny and 

D’ Anbigny, passed the Alps in the month of August, 1499. On the 13th of 
that month they attacked and took by assault the two petty fortresses of 
Arazzo and Annone, on the borders of the Tanaro ; putting the garrisons, 
and almost all the inhabitants, to the sword. This ferocious proceeding 
spread terror among the troops of Lodovico Sforza. His army, the command 
of which he had given to Galeazzo San Severino, dispersed ; and the duke, 
not venturing to remain at Milan, sought for himself, his children, and his 
treasure refuge in Germany, with the emperor Maximilian. Louis XII, who 
arrived afterwards in Italy, made his entry into the forsaken capital of 
Lodovico on the 2nd of October. The trembling people, wishing to 
conciliate their new master, saluted him with the title of duke of Milan, and 
expressed their joy in receiving him as their sovereign. The rest of 
Lombardy also submitted without resistance ; and Genoa, which had placed 
itself under the protection of the duke of Milan, passed over to that of the 
king of France. 


Louis returned to Lyons before the end of the year ; the fugitive hopes 
which he had excited already gave way to hatred. The insolence of the 


French, their violation of all national institutions, their contempt of Italian 
manners, the accumulation of taxes, and the irregularities in the 
administration rendered their yoke insupportable. Lodovico Sforza was 
informed of the general ferment, and of the desire of his subjects for his 
return. He was on the Swiss frontier, with a considerable treasure ; a brave 
but disorderly crowd of young men, ready to serve anyone for pay, joined 
him. In a few days five hundred cavalry and eight thousand infantry 
assembled under his banner ; and, in the month of February, 1500, he 
entered Lombardy at their head. Como, Milan, Parma, and Pavia 
immediately opened their gates to him : he next besieged No vara, which 
capitulated. Louis, meanwhile, 
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displayed great activity in suppressing the rebellion : his general, Louis de 
la Tremouille, arrived before Novara, in the beginning of April, with an 
army in which were reckoned ten thousand Swiss. The men of that nation in 
the two hostile camps, opposed to each other for hire, hesitated, parleyed, 
and finally took a resolution more fatal to their honour than a battle between 
fellow-countrymen could have been. Those within Novara not only 
consented to withdraw themselves, but to give up to the French the Italian 
men-at-arms with whom they were incorporated, and who were 
immediately put to the sword or drowned in the river. They permitted La 
Tremouille to arrest in their ranks Lodovico Sforza and the two brothers 
San Severino, who attempted to escape in disguise. They received from the 
French the wages thus basely won, and afterwards, rendered reckless by the 
sense of 
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their infamy, they in their retreat seized Bellinzona, which they ever after 
retained. Thus, even the weakest of the neighbours of Italy would have their 
share in her conquest. Lodovico Sforza was conducted into France, and 
there condemned to a severe captivity, which, ten years afterwards, ended 
with his life. The Milanese remained subject to the king of France from this 
period to the month of June, 1512. 


The facility with which Louis had conquered the duchy of Milan must have 
led him to expect that he should not meet with much more resistance from 
the kingdom of Naples. Frederick also, sensible of this, demanded peace ; 
and, to obtain it, offered to hold his kingdom in fief, as tributary to France. 
He reckoned, however, on the support of Ferdinand the Catholic, his 
kinsman and neighbour, who had promised him powerful aid and had given 
him a pledge of the future by sending into Sicily his best general, Gonsalvo 
de Cordova, with sixty vessels and eight thousand chosen infantry. But 
Ferdinand had previously proposed to Louis a secret understanding to 
divide between them the spoils of the unhappy Frederick. While the French 
entered on the north to conquer the kingdom of Naples, he proposed that the 
Spaniards should enter on the south to defend it ; and that, on meeting, they, 
instead of giving battle, should shake hands on the partition of the kingdom 
— each remaining master of one-half. This was the basis of the Treaty of 
Granada, signed on the 11th of November, 1500. In the summer of 1501 the 
perfidious compact was executed by the two greatest monarchs of Europe. 
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The French army arrived at Rome on the 25th of June, at the same time that 
the army of Gonsalvo de Cordova landed in Calabria. The former, from the 
moment “they passed the frontier, treated the Neapolitans as rebels, and 
hanged the soldiers who surrendered to them. Arrived before Capua, they 
entered that city while the magistrates were signing the capitulation, and 
massacred seven thousand of the inhabitants. The treachery of Ferdinand 
inspired the unhappy Frederick with still more aversion than the ferocity of 
the French. Having retired to the island of Ischia, he surrendered to Louis, 
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without injury till the time and reign of Darius. He was equally offended at 
the gate’s being rendered useless, and that the invitation thus held out to 
become affluent should have been so long neglected. The gate, it is to be 
observed, was of no use, from the general aversion to pass through a place 
over wliich a dead body was laid. Darius opened the tomb; but instead of 
finding riches, he saw only a dead body, with a label of this import : ” If 
your aval-ice had not been equally base and insatiable, you would not have 
disturbed tlie repose of the dead.” Such are the traditions concerning this 
queen. 


The following exists amongst many other proofs which I shall hereafter 
produce of the power and greatness of Babylon. Independent of those 
subsidies which are paid monthly to the Persian monarch, the whole of his 
dominions are obliged throughout the year to provide subsistence for him 
and for his army. Babylon alone raises a supply for four months, eight being 
proportioned to all the rest of Asia, so that the resources of this region are 
considered as adequate to a third part of Asia. The government also of this 
country, which the Persians call a satrapy, is deemed by much the noblest in 
the empire. When Tritantsechmes, son of Artabazus, was appointed to this 
principality by the king, he received every day an artaby of silver. The 
artaby is a Persian measure which exceeds the Attic medimnus by about 
three chfenices. Besides his horses for military service this province 
maintained for the sovereign’s use a stud of eight hundred stallions and 
sixteen thousand mares, one horse being allotted to twenty mares. He had, 
moreover, so immense a number of Indian dogs that four great towns in the 
vicinity of Babylon were exempted from every other tax but that of 
maintaining them. 


The Assyrians have but little rain; the lands, however, are fertilised and the 
fruits of the earth nourished by means of the river. This does not, like the 
Egyptian Nile, enrich the country by overflowing its banks, but is dis- 
persetl by manual labour or by hydraulic engines. The Babylonian district, 
like Egypt, is intersected by a number of canals, the largest of which, 
continued with a southeast course from the Euphrates to that part of the 


and was sent to France, where he died, in a captivity by no means rigorous, 
three years afterwards. The Spaniards and French advanced towards each 
other, without encountering any resistance. They met on the limits which 
the treaty of Granada had respectively assigned to them ; but the moment 
the conquest was terminated, jealousy appeared. The duke de Nemours and 
Gonsalvo de Cordova disputed upon the division of the kingdom ; each 
claimed for his master some province not named in the treaty. 


Hostilities at last began between them on the 19th of June, 1502, at 
Atripalda. Louis, while the negotiation was pending, delayed sending 
reinforcements to his general. After a struggle, not without glory, and in 
which La Palisse and Bayard first distinguished themselves, D’ Aubigny 
was defeated at Seminara on the 21st of April, and Nemours at Cerignola 
on the 28th of the same month, 1503. The French army was entirely 
destroyed, and the kingdom of Naples lost to Louis XII. Louis had sent off, 
during the same campaign, a more powerful army than the first, to recover 
it ; but, on arriving near Rome, news was received of the death of 
Alexander VI, which took place on the 18th of August, 1503. The cardinal 
D’ Amboise, prime minister of Louis, detained the army there to support his 
intrigues in the conclave : when it renewed its march, in the month of 
October, the rainy season had commenced. Gonsalvo de Cordova had taken 
his position on the Garigliano, the passage of which he defended, amidst 
inundated plains, with a constancy and patience characteristic of the 
Spanish infantry. During more than two months the French suffered or 
perished in the marshes : a pestilential malady carried off the flower of the 
army, and damped the courage and confidence of the remainder. Gonsalvo, 
having at last passed the river himself, on the 27th of December, attacked 
and completely destroyed the French army. On the 1st of January, 1504, 
Gaeta surrendered to him ; and the whole kingdom of Naples was now, like 
Sicily, but a Spanish possession. 


Thus the greater part of Italy had already fallen under the yoke of the 
nations which the Italians denominated barbarian. The French were masters 
of the Milanese and of the whole of Liguria; the Spaniards of the Two 
Sicilies ; even the Swiss had made some small conquests along the Lago 
Maggiore ; and this was the moment in which Louis XII called the Germans 
also into Italy. On the 22nd of September of the same year in which he lost 


Gaeta, his last hold in the kingdom of Naples, he signed the Treaty of Blois, 
by which he divided with Maximilian the republic of Venice, as he had 
divided with Ferdinand the kingdom of Naples. Experience ought to have 
taught him that Maximilian, like Ferdinand, would reserve for himself the 
conquests made in common. The future ought to have alarmed him ; for 
Charles, the grandson and heir of Maximilian of Austria, and of Ferdinand 
of Aragon, of Mary of Burgundy, and of Isabella of Castile, was already 
born. It was foreseen that he would unite under his sceptre the greatest 
monarchies in Europe ; and Louis, instead of guarding against his future 
greatness, had 
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promised to give him his daughter in marriage. It was the thoughtlessness of 
Maximilian, and not the prudence of Louis, that delayed during four years 
the execution of the Treaty of Blois. 


NORTHERN ITALY 


During this interval, Genoa — which had never ceased to consider herself a 
republic, although the signoria had been conferred first on Ludovico Sforza, 
and next on Louis XII, as duke of Milan — learned from experience that a 
foreign monarch was incapable of comprehending either her laws or liberty. 
According to the capitulation, one-half of the magistrates of Genoa should 
be noble, the other half plebeian. They were to be chosen by the suffrages 
of their fellow-citizens ; they were to retain the government of the whole of 
Liguria and the administration of their own finances, with the reservation of 
a fixed sum payable yearly to the king of France. But the French could 
never comprehend that nobles were on an equality with villeins; that a king 
was bound by conditions imposed by his subjects ; or that money could be 
refused to him who had force. All the capitulations of Genoa were 
successively violated ; while the Genoese nobles ranged themselves on the 


side of a king against their country : they were known to carry insolently 
about them a dagger, on which was inscribed ” Chastise villeins ” ; so 
impatient were they to separate themselves from the people, even by 
meanness and assassination. That people could not support the double yoke 
of a foreign master and of nobles who betrayed their country. On the 7th of 
February, 1507, they revolted, drove out the French, proclaimed the 
republic, and named a new doge ; but time failed them to organise their 
defence. On the 3rd of April Louis advanced from Grenoble with a 
powerful army. He soon arrived before Genoa : the newly raised militia, 
unable to withstand veteran troops, were defeated. Louis entered Genoa on 
the 29th of April ; and immediately sent the doge and the greater number of 
the generous citizens, who had signalised themselves in the defence of their 
country, to the scaffold. 


Independent Italy now comprised only the states of the church, Tuscany, 
and the republic of Venice ; and even these provinces were pressed by the 
transalpine nations on every side. The Spaniards and French alternately 
spread terror through Tuscany and the states of the church ; the Germans 
and Turks held in awe the territories of Venice. The states of the church 
were at the same time a prey to the intrigues of the detestable Alexander, 
and his son Cesare Borgia. More murders, more assassinations, more 
glaring acts of perfidy were committed within a short space, than during the 
annals of the most depraved monarchies. Cesare Borgia, whom his father 
created duke of Romagna in 1501, had previously despoiled and put to 
death the petty princes who reigned at Pesaro, Rimini, Forli, and Faenza. 
He had, in like manner, possessed himself of Piombino in Tuscany, the 
duchy of Urbino, and the little principalities of Camerino and Sinigaglia. lie 
had caused to be strangled in this last city, on the 31st of Deccnilicr, 1502, 
tour tyrants of the states of the church, who followed the trade of 
condottieri. These princes had served in his pay, and, alarmed by his 
intrigues, had taken arms against him ; but, seduced by his artifices, they 
placed themselves voluntarily in his power. Cesare Borgia had made 
himself master of Citta di Castello, and of Perugia ; and was menacing 
Bologna, Siena, and Florence, when, on the 18th of August, 1503, he and 
his father drank, by mistake, 
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a poison which they had prepared for one of their guests. His father died of 
it, and Borgia himself was in extreme danger. In thirteen months he lost all 
his sovereignties, the fruits of so many crimes. Attacked in turn by Pope 
Julius II, who had succeeded his father, and by Gonsalvo de Cordova, he 
was at last sent into Spain, where he died in battle, more honourably than he 
deserved. 


In Tuscany, the republic of Florence found itself surrounded with enemies. 
The Medici, continuing exiles, had entered into alliances with all the tyrants 
in the pontifical states: they took part in every plot against their country ; at 
the same time, they sought the friendship of the king of France, who was 
more disposed to favour a prince than a republic. Piero de’ Med-ici had 
accompanied the army sent, in 1508, against the kingdom of Naples, and 
lost his life at the defeat of the Garigliano. His death did not deliver 
Florence from the apprehension which he had inspired. His brothers 
Giovanni and Giuliano carried on their intrigues against their country. The 
war with Pisa, too, which still lasted, exhausted the finances of Florence. 
The Pisans had lost their commerce and manufactures ; they saw their 
harvests, each year, destroyed by the Florentines : but they opposed to all 
these disasters a constancy and courage not to be subdued. The French, 
Germans, and Spaniards in turn sent them succour ; not from taking any 
interest in their cause, but with the view of profiting by the struggle which 
they protracted. Lucca and Siena also, jealous of the Florentines, secretly 
assisted the Pisans ; but only so far as they could do it without 
compromising themselves with neighbours whom they feared. Lucca fell, 
by degrees, into the 1 lands of a narrow oligarchy. Siena suffered itself to be 
enslaved by Pandolfo Petrucci, a citizen, whom it had named captain of the 
guard, and who commanded obedience, without departing from the manners 
and habits of republican equality. 


In the new position of Italy, continually menaced by absolute princes, 
whose deliberations were secret, and who united perfidy with force, the 
Florentines became sensible that their government could not act with the 
requisite discretion and secrecy, while it continued to be changed every two 


months. Their allies even complained that no secret could be confided to 
them, without becoming known, at the same time, to the whole republic. 
They accordingly judged it necessary to place at the head of the state a 
single magistrate, who should be present at every council, and who should 
be the depositary of every communication requiring secrecy. This chief, 
who was to retain the name of gonfalonier, was elected, like the doge of 
Venice, for life ; he was to be lodged in the palace, and to have a salary of 
100 florins a month. The law which created a gonfalonier for life was voted 
on the 16th of August, 1502 ; but it was not till the 22nd of September 
following that the grand council chose Pietro Soderini to fill that office. He 
was a man universally respected ; of mature age, without ambition, without 
children ; and the republic never had reason to repent its choice. The 
republic, at the same time, introduced the authority of a single man into the 
administration, and suppressed it in the tribunals. A law of the 15th of 
April, 1502, abolished the offices of podesta and of captain of justice, and 
supplied their places by the ruota ; a tribunal composed of five judges, of 
whom four must agree in passing sentence : each, in his turn, was to be 
president of the tribunal for six months. This rotation caused the name of 
ruota to be given to the supreme courts of law at Rome and Florence. 


The most important service expected from Soderini was that of subjecting 
Pisa anew to the Florentine Republic : he did not accomplish this until 
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1509. That city had long been reduced to the last extremity : the inhabitants, 
thinned by war and famine, had no longer any hope of holding out ; but 
Louis XII and Ferdinand of Aragon announced to the Florentines that they 
must be paid for the conquest which Florence was on the point of mak-ing. 
Pisa had been defended by them since 1507, but only to prevent its 
surrendering before the amount demanded was agreed on : it was at length 
fixed at 100,000 florins to be paid to the king of France, and 50,000 to the 
king of Aragon. This treaty was signed on the 13th of March ; and on the 
8th of June, 1509, Pisa, which had cruelly suffered from famine, opened its 


gates to the Florentine army: the occupying army was preceded by convoys 
of provisions, which the soldiers themselves distributed to the citizens. The 
signoria of Florence abolished all the confiscations pronounced against the 
Pisans since the year 1494 ; they restored to them all their property and 
privileges. They tried, in every way, to conciliate and attach that proud 
people ; but nothing could overcome their deep resentment, and their regret 
for the loss of their independence. Almost every family, which had 
preserved any fortune, emigrated ; and the population, already so reduced 
by war, was still further diminished after the peace. 


The republic of Venice was condemned, by the war which it had to support 
against the Turkish Empire, from 1499 to 1503, to make no effort for 
maintaining the independence of Italy against France and Aragon. It had 
solicited the aid of all Christendom, as if for a holy war, against Bajazet’II ; 
and, in fact, alternately received assistance from the kings of France, 
Aragon, and Portugal, and from the pope : but these aids, limited to short 
services on great occasions, were of little real efficacy. They aggravated the 
misery of the Greeks among whom the war was carried on, caused little 
injury to the Turks, and were of but little service to the Venetians. The 
Mussulmans had made progress in naval discipline ; the Venetian fleet 
could no longer cope with theirs ; and Antonio Grimani, its commander, till 
then considered the most fortunate of the citizens of Venice, already father 
of a cardinal, and destined, long after, to be the doge of the republic, was, 
on his return to his country, loaded with irons. Lepanto, Pylos, Modon, and 
Coron, were successively conquered from the Venetians by the Turks ; the 
former were glad at last to accept a peace negotiated by Andrea Gritti, one 
of their fellow-citizens, a captive at Constantinople. By this peace they 
renounced all title to the places which they had lost in the Peloponnesus, 
and restored to Bajazet the island of Santa Maura, which they had, on their 
side, conquered from the Turks. This peace was signed in the month of 
November, 1503. 


The period in which the republic of Venice was delivered from the terror of 
the Turks was also that of the death of Alexander VI, and of the ruin of his 
son, Cesare Borgia. The opportunity appeared to the signoria favourable for 
extending its possessions in Romagna. That province had been long the 
object of its ambition. Venice had acquired by treachery, on the 24th of 


February, 1441, the principality of Ravenna, governed for 166 years by the 
house of Polenta. In 1463, it had purchased Cervia, with its salt marshes, 
from Malatesta IV, one of the princes of Rimini ; upon the death of Cesare 
Borgia, it took possession of Faenza, the principality of Manfredi ; of 
Rimini, the principality of Malatesta; and of several fortresses. Imola and 
Forll, governed by the Alidosi and the Ordelaffi, alone remained to be 
subdued, in order to make Venice mistress of the whole of Romagna. The 
Venetians offered the pope the same submission, the same annual tribute, 
for which those petty princes were acknowledged pontifical vicars. But 
Julius II, who had succeeded Borgia, although violent and irascible, had a 
strong sense of 
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his duty as a pontiff and as an Italian. He was determined on preserving the 
states of the church intact for his successors. He rejected all nepotism, all 
aggrandisement of his family; and would have accused himself of unpar- 
donable weakness, if he suffered others to usurp what he refused to give his 
family. He haughtily exacted the restitution of all that the Venetians 
possessed in the states of the church; and as he could not obtain it from 
them, he consented to receive it from the hands of Louis and Maximilian, 
who combined to despoil the republic. He, however, communicated to the 
Venetians the projects formed against them, and it was not till they appeared 
resolved to restore him nothing, that he concluded his compact with their 
enemies. 


THE LEAGUE OF CAMBRAY 


The league against Venice, signed at Cambray, on the 10th of December, 
1508, by Margaret of Austria, daughter of Maximilian, and the cardinal 
d’Amboise, prime minister of Louis, was only the completion of the secret 
Treaty of Blois, of the 22nd of September, 1504. No offence had been 
given, to justify this perfidious compact. Maximilian, who detested Louis, 
had the same year endeavoured to attack him in the Milanese ; but the 


Venetians refused him a passage ; and after three months’ hostilities, the 
treaty between the emperor and the republic was renewed, on the 7th of 
June, 1508. Louis XII, whom the Venetians defended, and Maximilian, with 
whom they were reconciled, had no other complaint against them than that 
they had no king, and that their subjects thus excited the envy of those who 
had. The two monarchs agreed to divide between them all the Terra Firma 
of the Venetians, to abandon to Ferdinand all their fortresses in Apulia, to 
the pope the lordships in Romagna, to the houses of Este and Gonzaga the 
small districts near the Po ; and thus to give all an interest in the destruction 
of the only state sufficiently strong to maintain the independence of Italy. 


France was the first to declare war against the republic of Venice, in the 
month of January, 1509. Hostilities commenced on the 15th of April ; on 
the 27th of the same month the pope excommunicated the doge and the 
republic. The Venetians had assembled an army of forty-two thousand men, 
under the command of the impetuous Bartolommeo d’ Alviano and the 
cautious Pitigliano. The disagreement between these two chiefs, both able 
generals, caused the loss of the battle of Agnadello, fought on the 14th of 
May, 1509, with the French, who did not exceed thirty thousand. Half only, 
or less, of the Venetian army was engaged ; but that part fought heroically, 
and perished without falling back one step. After this discomfiture, 
Bergamo, Brescia, Crema, and Cremona hastily surrendered to the 
conquerors, who planted their banners on the border of Ghiara d’ Adda, the 
limits assigned by the treaty of partition. Louis signalised this rapid 
conquest by atrocious cruelties ; he caused the Venetian governors of 
Caravaggio and of Peschiera to be hanged, and the garrison and inhabitants 
to be put to the sword ; he ruined, by enormous ransoms, all the Venetian 
nobles who fell into his hands : seeking to vindicate to himself his unjust 
attack by the hatred which he studied to excite. 


The French suspended their operations from the 31st of May ; but the 
emperor, the pope, the duke of Ferrara, the marquis of Mantua, and 
Ferdinand of Aragon profited by the disasters of the republic to invade its 
provinces on all sides at once. The senate, in the impossibility of making 
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head against so many enemies, took the generous resolution of releasing all 
its subjects from their oath of fidelity, and permitting them to treat with the 
enemy, since it was no longer in its power to defend them. In letting them 
feel the weight of a foreign yoke, the senate knew that it only rendered 
more dear the paternal authority of the republic ; and, in fact, those citizens 
who had eagerly opened their gates to the French, Germans, and Spaniards, 
soon contrasted, in despair, their tyranny with the just and equal power 
which they had not had the courage to defend. The Germans, above all, no 
sooner entered the Venetian cities, than they plunged into the most brutal 
debauchery ; offending public decency, and exercising their cruelty and 
rapacity on all those who came within their reach. Notwithstanding this, the 
native nobles joined them. They were eager to substitute monarchy for 
republican equality and freedom, but their insolence only aggravated the 
hatred which the Germans inspired. The army of the republic had taken 
refuge at Mestre, on the borders of the Lagune, when suddenly the citizen 
evinced a courage which the soldier no longer possessed. Treviso, in the 
month of June, and Padua on the 17th of July, drove out the imperialists; 
and the banners of St. Mark, which had hitherto constantly retreated, began 
once again to advance. 


The war of the league of Cambray showed the Italians, for the first time, 
what formidable forces the transalpine nations could bring-against them. 
Maximilian arrived to besiege Padua in the month of September, 1509. He 
had in his army, Germans, Swiss, French, Spaniards, Savoyards ; troops of 
the pope, of the marquis of Mantua, and of the duke of Modena ; in all more 
than one hundred thousand men, with one hundred pieces of cannon. He 
was, notwithstanding, obliged to raise the siege, on the 3rd of October, after 
many encounters, supported on each side with equal valour. But these 
barbarians, who came to dispute with the Italians the sovereignty of their 
country, did not need success to prove their ferocity. After having taken 
from the poor peasant, or captive, all that he possessed, they put him to the 
torture to discover hidden treasure, or to extort ransom from the compassion 
of friends. In this abuse of brute force, the Germans showed themselves the 
most savage, the Spaniards the most coldly ferocious. Both were more 
odious than the French; 
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although the last mentioned had bands called flayers (ecorcheurs), formed 
in the English wars, and long trained to grind the people. 


Pope Julius IT soon began to hate his accomplices in the league of Cam-illa 
v. Violent and irascible, he had often shown in his fits of passion that he 
could be as cruel as the worst of them. But he had the soul of an Italian. He 
could not brook the humiliation of his country, and its being enslaved by 
those whom he called barbarians. Having recovered the cities of Romagna, 
the subject of his quarrel with the Venetians, he began to make advances to 
them. At the end of the first campaign, he entered into negotiations ; and on 
the 21st of February, 1510, granted them absolution. He was aware that he 
could never drive the barbarians out of Italy but by arm-ing them against 
each other ; and as the French were those whom he most feared, he had 
recourse to the Germans. It was necessary to begin with reconciling the 
Venetians to the emperor ; but Maximilian, always ready to undertake 
everything, and incapable of bringing anything to a conclusion, would not 
relax in a single article of what he called his rights. As emperor, he 
considered himself monarch of all Italy; and although he was always 
stopped on its frontier, he refused to renounce the smallest part of what he 
purposed conquering. He asserted that the whole Venetian territory had 
been usurped from the empire ; and before granting peace to the republic, 
demanded almost its annihilation. 


It was with the aid of the Swiss that the pope designed to liberate Italy. He 
admired the valour and piety of that warlike people ; he saw, with pleasure, 
that cupidity had become their ruling passion. The Italians, who needed the 


Tigris where Nineveh stands, is capable of receiving vessels of burden. Of 
all countries which have come within my observation this is far the most 
fruitful in corn. Fruit trees, such as the vine, the olive, and the fig, they do 
not even attempt to cultivate ; but the soil is so particularly well adapted for 
corn, that it never produces less than two hundredfold. In seasons which are 
remarkably favourable it will sometimes rise to three hundred. The ear of 
their wheat as well as barley is four digits in size. The immense height to 
which millet and sesamum will grow, although I have witnessed it myself, I 
know not how to mention. I am well aware that they who have not visited 
this country will deem whatever I may say on this subject a violation of 
probability. They have no oil but what they extract from the sesamum. The 
palm is a very common plant in this country and generally fruitful. This 
they cultivate like fig trees, and it produces them bread, wine, and honey. 
The process observed is this : they fasten the fruit of that which the Greeks 
term the male tree to the one which produces the date ; by this means the 
worm which is contained in the former entering the fruit ripens and 
prevents it from dropping immaturely. The male palms bear insects in their 
fruit in the same manner as the wild fig trees. Of all that I saw in this 
country, next to Babylon itself, what to me appeared the greatest curiosity 
were the boats. These which are used by those who come to the city are of a 
circular form and made of skins. They are constructed in 
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Armenia, in the parts above Assyria, where the sides of the vessels being 
formed of willow are covered externally with skins, and having no 
distinction of head or stern, are modelled in the shape of a shield. Lining the 
bottom of the boats with reeds, they take on board their merchandise, and 
thus commit themselves to the stream. The principal article of their 
commerce is palm wine, which they carry in casks. The boats have two 
oars, one man to each ; one pulls to him, the other pushes from him. These 
boats are of very different dimensions ; some of them are so large as to bear 
freights to the value of five thousand talents ; the smaller of them has one 
ass on board, the larger several. On their arrival at Babylon they dispose of 
all their cargo, selling the ribs of their boats, the matting, and everything but 


defence of the Swiss, were rich enough to pay them ; and a wise policy 
conspired for once with avarice; for the Swiss republics could not be safe if 
liberty were not re-established in Italy. Louis XII, by his prejudice in favour 
of nobility, had offended those proud mountaineers, whom, even in his own 
army, he considered only as revolted peasants. Julius II employed the 
bishop of Sion, whom he afterwards made cardinal, to irritate them still 
more against France. In the course of the summer of 1510, the French, 
according to the plan which Julius had formed, were attacked in the 
Milanese by the Swiss, in Genoa by the Genoese emigrants, at Modena by 
the pontifical troops, and at Verona by the Venetians ; but, notwithstanding 
the profound secrecy in which the pope enveloped his negotiations and 
intrigues, he could not succeed, as he had hoped, in surprising the French 
everywhere at the same time. The four attacks were made successively, and 
repulsed. The sire de Chaumont, lieutenant of Louis in Lombardy, 
determined to avenge himself by besieging the pope in Bologna, in the 
month of October. Julius feigned a desire to purchase peace at any price ; 
but, while negotiating, he caused troops to advance ; and, on finding 
himself the stronger, suddenly changed his language, used threats, and made 
Chaumont retire. When Chaumont had placed his troops in winter quarters, 
the pope, during the greatest severity of the season, attacked the small state 
of Mirandola, which had put itself under the protection of France, and 
entered its capital by a breach, on the 20th of January, 1511. 


The pope’s troops, commanded by the duke of Urbino, experienced in the 
following campaign a signal defeat at Casalecchio, on the 21st of May, 
1511. It was called “the day of the ass-drivers,” because the French knights 
returned driving asses before them loaded with booty. The loss of Bologna 
followed; but Julius II was not discouraged. His legates laboured, 
throughout Europe, to raise enemies against France. They at last 
accomplished a league, which was signed on the 5th of October, and which 
was Called ” holy,” 
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because it was headed by the pope. It comprehended the kings of Spain and 
England, the Swiss, and the Venetians. Louis XII, to oppose an 
ecclesiastical authority to that of the pontiffs, convoked, in concert with 
Maximilian, whom he continued to consider his ally, an oecumenical 
council. A few cardinals, who had separated from the pope, clothed it with 
their authority ; and Florence dared not refuse to the two greatest monarchs 
of Europe the city of Pisa for its place of meeting, although the whole 
population beheld with dread this commencement of a new schism/* 


The combined forces were to be placed under the command of Raymond de 
Cardona, viceroy of Naples, a person of polished and engaging address, but 
without the resolution or experience requisite to military success. The rough 
old pope sarcastically nicknamed him “Lady Cardona.” It was an 
appointment that would certainly never have been made by Queen Isabella. 
Indeed, the favour shown this nobleman on this and other occasions was so 
much beyond his deserts as to raise a suspicion in many that he was more 
nearly allied by blood to Ferdinand than was usually imagined. 


THE BATTLE OF RAVENNA 


Early in 1512, France, by great exertions and without a single confederate 
out of Italy, save the false and fluctuating emperor, got an army into the 
field superior to that of the allies in point of numbers, and still more so in 
the character of its commander. This was Gaston de Foix, duke of Nemours 
and brother of the queen of Aragon. Though a boy in years — for he was 
but twenty-two — he was ripe in understanding, and possessed consummate 
military talents. He introduced a severer discipline into his army, and an 
entirely new system of tactics. He looked forward to his results with stern 
indifference to the means by which they were to be effected. He disregarded 
the difficulties of the roads and the inclemency of the season, which had 
hitherto put a check on military operations. Through the midst of frightful 
morasses, or in the depth of winter snows, he performed his marches with a 
celerity unknown in the warfare of that age. In less than a fortnight after 
leaving Milan he relieved Bologna (February 5th), then besieged by the 
allies, made a countermarch on Brescia, defeated a detachment by the way, 
and the whole Venetian army under its walls, and, on the same day with the 


last event, succeeded in carrying the place by storm. After a few weeks’ 
dissipation of the carnival, he again put himself in motion, and, descending 
on Ravenna, succeeded in bringing the allied army to a decisive action 
under its walls. Ferdinand, well understanding the peculiar characters of the 
French and of the Spanish soldier, had cautioned his general to adopt the 
Fabian policy of Gonsalvo, and avoid a close encounter as long as possible. 


This battle, fought with the greatest numbers, was also the most murderous 
which had stained the fair soil of Italy for a century (April 11th, 1512). No 
less than eighteen or twenty thousand, according to authentic accounts, fell 
in it, comprehending the best blood of France and Italy. The viceroy 
Cardona went off somewhat too early for his reputation. But the Spanish 
infantry, under the count Pedro Navarro, behaved in a style worthy of the 
school of Gonsalvo. During the early part of the day, they lay on the 
ground, in a position which sheltered them from the deadly artillery of Este, 
then the best mounted and best served of any in Europe. When at length, as 
the tide of battle was going against them, they were brought into the 
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field, Navarro led them at once against a deep column of lansquenets who, 
armed with the long German pike, were bearing down all before them. The 
Spaniards received the shock of this formidable weapon on the mailed 
pano-ply with which their bodies were covered, and, dexterously gliding 
into the hostile ranks, contrived with their short swords to do such 
execution on the enemy, unprotected except by corselets in front, and 
incapable of availing themselves of their long weapon, that they were 
thrown into confusion and totally discomfited. It was repeating the 
experiment more than once made during these wars, but never on so great a 
scale, and it fully establishes the superiority of the Spanish arms. 


The Italian infantry, which had fallen back before the lansquenets, now 
rallied under cover of the Spanish charge ; until at length the overwhelming 
clouds of French gendarmerie headed by Ives d’ Alegre, who lost his own 


life in the mel£e, compelled the allies to give ground. The retreat of the 
Spaniards, however, was conducted with admirable order, and they 
preserved their ranks unbroken, as they repeatedly turned to drive back the 
tide of pursuit. At this crisis, Gaston de Foix, flushed with success, was so 
exasperated by the sight of this valiant corps going off in so cool and 
orderly a manner from the field, that he made a desperate charge at the head 
of his chivalry, in hopes of breaking it. Unfortunately, his wounded horse 
fell under him. It was in vain his followers called out, ” It is our viceroy, the 
brother of your queen ! ” The words had no charm for a Spanish ear, and he 
was despatched with a multitude of wounds. He received fourteen or fifteen 
in the face ; ” good proof,” says Bayard’s secretary and biographer, called 
the loyal serviteur,j ” that the gentle prince had never turned his back.” 


There are few instances in history, if indeed there be any, of so brief and at 
the same time so brilliant a military career as that of Gaston de Foix ; and it 
well entitled him to the epithet his countrymen gave him of ” the 
thunderbolt of Italy.” He had not merely given extraordinary promise, but in 
the course of a very few months had achieved such results as might well 
make the greatest powers of the peninsula tremble for their possessions. His 
precocious military talents, the early age at which he assumed the command 
of armies, as well as many peculiarities of his discipline and tactics, suggest 
some resemblance to the beginning of Napoleon’s career. 


Unhappily, his brilliant fame is sullied by a recklessness of human life, the 
more odious in one too young to be steeled by familiarity with the iron 
trade to which he was devoted. It may be fair, however, to charge this on the 
age rather than on the individual, for surely never was there one 
characterised by greater brutality and more unsparing ferocity in its wars. 
So little had the progress of civilisation done for humanity. It is not until a 
recent period that a more generous spirit has operated ; that a fellow-crea- 
ture has been understood not to forfeit his rights as a man because he is an 
enemy; that conventional laws have been established, tending greatly to 
mitigate the evils of a condition which, with every alleviation, is one of 
unspeak-able misery ; and that those who hold the destinies of nations in 
their hands have been made to feel that there is less true glory, and far less 
profit, to be derived from war than from the wise prevention of it. 


The defeat at Ravenna struck a panic into the confederates. The stout heart 
of Julius II faltered, and it required all the assurances of the Spanish and 
Venetian ministers to keep him staunch to his purpose. King Ferdinand 
issued orders to the great captain to hold himself in readiness for taking the 
command of forces to be instantly raised for Naples. There could be no 
better proof of the royal consternation. 
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The victory of Ravenna, however, was more fatal to the French than to their 
foes. The uninterrupted successes of a commander are so far unfortunate, 
that they incline his followers, by the brilliant illusion they throw around his 
name, to rely less on their own resources than on him whom they have 
hitherto found invincible ; and thus subject their own destiny to all the 
casualties which attach to the fortunes of a single individual. The death of 
Gaston de Foix seemed to dissolve the only bond which held the French 
together. The officers became divided, the soldiers disheartened, and, with 
the loss of their young hero, lost all interest in the service.? 


The ministers of Louis thought they might, after the battle of Ravenna, 
safely dismiss a part of their army; but Maximilian, betraying all his 
engagements, abandoned the French to their enemies. Without consenting to 
make peace with Venice, he gave passage through his territory to twenty 
thousand Swiss, who were to join the Venetian army, in order to attack the 
French. He, at the same time, recalled all the Germans who had enlisted 
under the banner of France. Ferdinand of Aragon and Henry VIII of 
England almost simultaneously attacked Louis, who, to defend himself, was 
obliged to recall his troops from Italy. In the beginning of June, they 
evacuated the Milanese; of which the Swiss took possession, in the name of 
Massimiliano Sforza, son of Lodovico il Moro (the Moor). On the 29th of 
the same month, a revolution drove the French out of Genoa ; and the 
republic and a new doge were again proclaimed. The possessions of France 
were soon reduced to a few small fortresses in that Italy which the French 
thought they had subdued. But the Italians did not recover their liberty by 


the defeat of only one of their oppressors. From the yoke of France, they 
passed under that of the Swiss, the Spaniards, and the Germans ; and the 
last they endured always seemed the most galling. To add to their 
humiliation, the victory of the Holy League enslaved the last and only 
republic truly free in Italy. 


Florence was connected with France by a treaty concluded in concert with 
Ferdinand the Catholic. The republic continued to observe it scrupulously, 
even after Ferdinand had disengaged himself from it. Florence had fulfilled 
towards all the belligerent powers the duties of good neighbourhood and 
neutrality, and had given offence to none ; but the league, which had just 
driven the French out of Italy, was already divided in interest, and 
undecided on the plan which it should pursue. It was agreed only on one 
point, that of obtaining money. The Swiss lived at discretion in Lombardy, 
and levied in it the most ruinous contributions : the Spaniards of Raymond 
de Cardona insisted also on having a province abandoned to their 
inexorable avidity ; Tuscany was rich and not warlike. The victorious 
powers who had assembled in congress at Mantua proposed to the 
Florentines to buy themselves off with a contribution ; but the Medici, who 
presented themselves at this congress, asked to be restored to their country, 
asserting that they could extract much more money by force, for the use of 
the Holy League, than a republican government could obtain from the 
people by gentler means. Raymond de Cardona readily believed them, and 
in the month of August, 1512, accompanied them across the Apennines, 
with five thousand Spanish infantry as inaccessible to pity as to fear. 
Raymond sent forward to tell the Florentines that, if they would preserve 
their liberty, they must recall the Medici, displace the gonfalonier Soderini, 
and pay the Spanish army 40,000 florins. He arrived at the same time before 
the small town of Prato, which shut its gates against him ; it was well 
fortified, but defended only by the ordinanza, or country militia. On the 
30th of August, the Spaniards made a breach in 
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the wall, which these peasants basely abandoned. The city was taken by 
assault ; the militia, which would have incurred less danger in fighting 
valiantly, were put to the sword ; five thousand citizens were afterwards 
massacred, and others, divided among the victors, were put to lingering 
tortures, either to force them to discover where they had concealed their 
treasure, or to oblige their kinsmen to ransom them out of pity ; the 
Spaniards having already pillaged all they could discover in holy as well as 
profane places. 


The terror caused at Florence, by the news of the massacre of Prato, 
produced next day a revolution. A company of young nobles, belonging to 
the most illustrious families, who, under the title of Society of the Garden 
Ruccellai, were noted for their love of the arts, of luxury and pleasure, took 
possession, on the 31st of August, of the public palace ; they favoured the 
escape of Soderini, and sent to tell Raymond de Cardona that they were 
ready to accept the conditions which he offered. But all treaties with tyrants 
are deceptions. Giuliano de’ Medici, the third son of Lorenzo, whose 
character was gentle and conciliatory, entered Florence on the 2nd of 
September, and consented to leave many of the liberties of the republic 
untouched. His brother, the cardinal Giovanni, afterwards Leo X, who did 
not enter till the 14th of the same month, forced the signoria to call a 
parliament on the 16th. In this pretended assembly of the sovereign people, 
few were admitted except strangers and soldiers : all the laws enacted since 
the expulsion of the Medici in 1491 were abolished. A balia, composed 
only of the creatures of that family, was invested with the sovereignty of the 
republic. This balia showed itself abjectly subservient to the cardinal 
Giovanni de’ Medici, his brother Giuliano, and their nephew Lorenzo, who 
now returned to Florence after eighteen years of exile, during which they 
had lost every republican habit, and all sympathy with their fellow-citizens. 
None of them had legitimate children ; but they brought back with them 
three bastards, — Giulio, afterwards Clement VII, Ippolito, and Alessandro, 
— who had all a fatal influence on the destiny of their country. Their 
fortune, formerly colossal, was dissipated in their long exile ; and their first 
care, on returning to Florence, was to raise money for themselves, as well 
as for the Spaniards, who had re-established their tyranny. 


The three destructive wars — viz., that of the French and Swiss in the 
Milanese, that of the French and Spaniards in the kingdom of Naples, that 
of the French, Spaniards, Germans, and Swiss, in the states of Venice — 
robbed Italy of her independence. The country to which Europe was 
indebted for its progress in every art and science, which had imparted to 
other nations the medical science of Salerno, the jurisprudence of Bologna, 
the theology of Rome, the philosophy, poetry, and fine arts of Florence, the 
tactics and strategy of the Bracceschi and Sforzeschi schools, the commerce 
and banks of the Lombards, the process of irrigation, the scientific 
cultivation both of hills and plains — that country now belonged no more to 
its own inhabitants ! The struggle between the transalpine nations 
continued, with no other object than that of determining to which of them 
Italy should belong ; and bequeathed nothing to that nation but long- 
enduring, hopeless agonies. Julius II in vain congratulated himself on 
having expelled the French, who had first imposed a foreign yoke on Italy ; 
he vowed in vain that he would never rest till he had also driven out all the 
barbarians ; but he deceived himself in his calculations : he did not drive 
out the barbarians, he only made them give way to other barbarians ; and 
the newcomers were ever the most oppressive and cruel. However, this 
project of national liberation, which the pope alone could still entertain in 
Italy with any prospect of 
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success, was soon abandoned. Eight months after the expulsion of the 
French from the Milanese, and five months after the re-establishment of the 
Medici at Florence, Julius II, on the 21st of February, 1513, sank under an 
inflammatory disease. On the 11th of March, Giovanni de’ Medici 
succeeded him, under the name of Leo X — eleven months after the latter 
had been made prisoner by the French at the battle of Ravenna, and six 
months after the Spanish arms had given him the sovereignty of his country, 
Florence. 


THE AGE OF LEO X 


It has been the singular good fortune of Leo X to have his name associated 
with the most brilliant epoch of letters and the arts since their revival. He 
has thus shared the glory of all the poets, philosophers, artists, men of 
learning and science, his contemporaries. He has been held up to posterity 
as one who formed and raised to eminence men who were in fact his elders, 
and who had attained celebrity before the epoch of his power. His merit 
consisted in showering his liberality on those whose works and whose fame 
had already deserved it. His reign, on the other hand, which lasted nine 
years, was marked by fearful calamities, which hastened the destruction of 
those arts and sciences to which alone the age of Leo owes its splendour. 
The misfortunes which he drew down on his successor was still more 
dreadful. The pope was himself a man of pleasure, easy, careless, prodigal ; 
who expended in sumptuous feasts the immense treasures accumulated by 
his predecessors. He had the taste to adorn his palace with the finest works 
of antiquity, and the sense to enjoy the society of philosophers and poets ; 
but he had never the elevation of soul to comprehend his duties, or to 
consult his conscience. His indecent conversation and licentious conduct 
scandalised the church ; his prodigality led him to encourage the shameful 
traffic in indulgences, which gave rise to the schism of Luther ; his 
thoughtlessness and indifference to human suffering made him light up 
wars the most ruinous, and which he was utterly unable to carry on ; he 
never thought of securing the independence of Italy, or of expelling the 
barbarians : it was simply for the aggrandisement of his family that he 
contracted or abandoned alliances with the transalpine nations : he 
succeeded, indeed, in procuring that his brother Giuliano should be named 
duke of Nemours, and he created his nephew duke of Urbino ; but he 
endeavoured also to erect for the former a new state, composed of the 
districts of Parma, Piacenza, Reggio, and Modena ; for the latter, another, 
consisting of the several petty principalities which still maintained 
themselves in the states of the church. His tortuous policy to accomplish the 
first object, his perfidy and cruelty to attain the second, deserved to be 
much more severely branded by historians. 


The sovereign pontiff and the republic of Venice were the only powers in 
Italy which still preserved some shadow of independence. Julius IT had 


succeeded in uniting Romagna, the Marches, the patrimony and campagna 
of Rome, to the holy see. Amongst all the vassals of the church, he had 
spared only his own nephew, Gian Maria della Rovere, duke of Urbino. On 
the defeat of the French, he further seized Parma and Piacenza, which he 
detached from the Milanese, without having the remotest title to their 
possession, as he also took Modena from the duke of Ferrura, whom lie 
detested. Leo X found the holy see in possession of all these states, and was 
at the same time himself all-powerful at Florence. Even the moment of his 
elevation to the pontificate was marked by an event which showed that 
every 
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vestige of liberty had disappeared from that republic. The partisans of the 
Medici pretended to have discovered at Florence a conspiracy, of which 
they produced no other proofs than some imprudent speeches, and some 
wishes uttered for liberty. The most illustrious citizens were, nevertheless, 
arrested ; and Macchiavelli, with several others, was put to the torture. 
Pietro Boscoli and Agostino Capponi were beheaded ; and those who were 
called their accomplices exiled. The two republics of Siena and Lucca were 
in a state of trembling subjection to the pontiff ; so that all central Italy, 
peopled with about four million inhabitants, was dependent on him : but the 
court of Rome, since it had ceased to respect the ancient municipal liberties, 
never extended its authority over a new province without ruining its 
population and resources. Law and order seemed incompatible with the 
government of priests : the laws gave way to intrigue and favour ; 
commerce gave way to monopoly. Justice deserted the tribunals, foresight 
the councils, and valour the armies. It was proverbially said that the arms of 
the church had no edge. The great name of pope still moved Europe at a 
distance, but it brought no real force to the allies whom he adopted. 


The republic of Venice, with a smaller territory, and a far less numerous 
population, was in reality much more powerful than the church. Venetian 
subjects, if they did not enjoy liberty, had at least a government which 


the skins which cover them ; these they lay upon their asses and with them 
return to Armenia. The rapidity of the stream is too great to render their 
return by water practicable. This is perhaps the reason which induces them 
to make their boats of skin rather than of wood. On their return with their 
asses to Armenia they make other vessels in the manner we have before 
described. 


Their clothing is of this kind : they have two vests, one of linen which falls 
to the feet, another over this which is made of wool, a white sash connects 
the whole. The fashion of their shoes is peculiar to themselves, though 
somewhat resembling those worn by the Thebans. They wear their hair 
long, and covered with a turban, and are lavish in their use of perfumes. 
Each person has a seal ring, and a cane, or walking-stick, upon the top of 
which is carved an apple, a rose, a lily, an eagle, or some figure or other, for 
to have a stick without a device is unlawful. 


In my description of their laws I have to mention one, the wisdom of which 
I must admire, and which, if I am not misinformed, the Eneti, who are of 
lUyrian origin, use also. In each of their several districts this custom was 
every year observed : such of their virgins as were marriageable were, at an 
appointed time and place, assembled together. Here the men also came, and 
some public officer sold by auction the young women one by one, 
beginning with the most beautiful. When she was disposed of, and, as may 
be supposed, for a considerable sum, he proceeded to sell the one who was 
next in beauty, taking it for granted that each man married the maid he 
purchased. [Herodotus here omits one circumstance of consequence, in my 
opinion, to prove that this ceremony was conducted with decency. It passed 
under the inspection of the magistrates, and the tribunal superintended the 
marriage of the young women. Three men, respectable for their virtue, and 
who were at the head of their several tribes, conducted the young; women 
that were marriageable to the place of assembly, and there sold them, by the 
voice of the public crier. — Larcher. If the custom of disposing of the 
young women to the best bidder was peculiar to the Babylonians, that of 
purchasing the person intended for a wife, and of giving the father a sum to 
obtain her, was much more general. It was practised amongst the Greeks, 
the Trojans and their allies, and even amongst the deities. — Bellanger.] 


maintained justice, order, and the law ; their material prosperity was 
judiciously protected. They in return were contented, and proved 
themselves devotedly attached to their government ; but the wars raised by 
the league of Cambray overwhelmed that republic with calamity. The city 
of Venice, secure amidst the waters, alone escaped the invasion of the 
barbarians ; though, even there, the richest quarters had been laid waste by 
an accidental fire. The country and the provincial towns experienced in turn 
the ferocity of the French, Swiss, Germans, and Spaniards. Three centuries 
and a half had elapsed since this same Veronese march, the cradle of the 
Lombard League, had repelled the invasion of Frederick Barbarossa. But 
while the world boasted a continual progress, since that period, in 
civilisation, — while philosophy and justice had better defined the rights of 
men, — while the arts, literature, and poetry had quickened the feelings, 
and rendered man more susceptible of painful impressions, — war was 
made with a ferocity at which men in an age of the darkest barbarism would 
have blushed. The massacre of all the inhabitants of a town taken by 
assault, the execution of whole garrisons which had surrendered at 
discretion, the giving up of prisoners to the conquering soldiers in order to 
be tortured into the confession of hidden treasure, became the common 
practice of war in the armies of Louis XII, Ferdinand, and Maximilian. 
Kings were haughty in proportion to their power ; they considered 
themselves at so much the greater distance above human nature : they were 
the more offended at all resistance, the more incapable of compassion for 
sufferings which they did not see or did not comprehend. The misery which 
they caused presented itself to them more as an abstraction ; they regarded 
masses, not individuals ; they justified their cruelties by the name of 
offended majesty ; they quieted remorse by considering themselves, not as 
men, but as scourges in the hand of God. Centuries have elapsed, and 
civilisation bus not ceased to march forward ; the voice of humanity has 
continued to become more and more powerful ; no one now dares to believe 
himself great enough to be dispensed from humanity ; nevertheless, those 
who would shrink with horror from witnessing the putting to death of an 
individual do not hesitate to condemn whole nations to execution. The 
crimes which 
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remain for us to relate do not merit more execration than those of which we 
are ourselves the witnesses at this day. Kings, in their detestation of 
freedom, let loose upon unhappy Italy, in the sixteenth century, famine, war, 
and pestilence ; as, from the same motive in a later time, they loosed upon 
heroic Poland, famine, war, and the cholera. 


Louis XII, after having lost the Milanese, through his infatuated ambition to 
reconquer the small province of the Cremonese, which he had himself 
ceded to the republic of Venice, felt anew the desire of being reconciled 
with that republic, his first ally in Italy. The Venetians, who knew that 
without their money, artillery, and cavalry, the Swiss could never have faced 
the French, much less have driven them out of Italy, saw that their allies did 
not appreciate their efforts and sacrifices. Maximilian, who in joining never 
granted them peace, but only a truce, reasserted his claims on Verona and 
Vicenza, and would not consent to allow the Venetians any states in terra 
tirma but such as they purchased from him at an enormous price. The pope, 
to enforce the demands of Maximilian, threatened the Venetians with 
excommunication ; and their danger after victory appeared as great as after 
defeat. Andrea Gritti, one of their senators, — made prisoner after the battle 
of Agnadello, and the same who, during his captivity at Constantinople, had 
signed the peace of his country with the Turks, — again took advantage of 
his captivity in France to negotiate with Louis. He reconciled the republic 
with that monarch, who had been the first to attack it ; and a treaty of 
alliance was signed at Blois, on the 24th of March, 1513. This was, 
however, a source of new calamity to Venice. A French army, commanded 
by La Tremouille, entered the Milanese, and on its approach the Germans 
and Spaniards retired. The Swiss, who gloried in having re-established 
Massimiliano Sforza on the throne of his ancestors, were, however, resolved 
not to abandon him. They descended from their mountains in numerous 
bodies, on the 6th of June, 1513 ; attacked La Tremouille at the Riotta, near 
Novara ; defeated him, and drove him back with all the French forces 
beyond the Alps. The Spaniards and the soldiers of Leo X next attacked the 
Venetians without any provocation : they were at peace with the republic, 


but they invaded its territory in the name of their ally Maximilian. They 
occupied the Paduan state, the Veronese, and that of Vicenza, from the 13th 
of June till the end of autumn. It was during this invasion the Spaniards 
displayed that heartless cruelty which rendered them the horror of Italy ; 
that cupidity which multiplied torture, and which invented sufferings more 
and more atrocious, to extort gold from their prisoners. The Germans in the 
next campaign overran the Venetian provinces ; and, notwithstanding the 
savage cruelties and numerous crimes of which the country had just been 
the theatre, yet the German commander found means to signalise himself by 
his ferocity. 


The Battle of Marignano ; Last Years of Leo 


Francis I succeeded Louis XII on the 1st of January, 1515 ; on the 27th of 
June he renewed his predecessor’s treaty of alliance with Venice ; and on 
the 15th of August entered the plains of Lombardy, by the marquisate of 
Saluzzo, with a powerful army. He met but little resistance in i he pros inces 
south of the Po ; but the Swiss meanwhile arrived in great force to defend 
Massimiliano Sforza, whom, since they had reseated him on the throne, 
they regarded as their vassal. Francis in vain endeavoured to negotiate with 
them : they would not listen to the voice of their commanders : democracy 
had passed from their landsgemeinde into their armies, popular orators 
roused 
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their passions; and on the 13th of September they impetuously left Milan to 
attack Francis I at Marignano (Melegnano). Deep ditches lined with soldiers 
bordered the causeway by which they advanced ; their commanders wished 
by some manoeuvre to get clear of them, or make the enemy change his 
position ; but the Swiss, despising all the arts of war, expected to command 
success by mere intrepidity and bodily strength. d 


As soon as Francis I became aware that the Swiss were marching against 
him he made vigorous preparations to receive them. The duchy of Milan, 
which with prudent negotiation he hoped to obtain, could only be gained by 
a complete victory. 


His army was drawn up on three lines on the road leading from Marignano 
to Milan ; the advance-guard, commanded by the high constable of 
Bourbon, encamped in the village of San Giuliano, a short distance below 
San Donato ; the main body of the army, the command of which the king 
had reserved for himself, was at Santa Brigitta, within bowshot of the high 
constable ; the rear-guard, placed under the command of the duke of 
Alencon, was at about the same distance from the king’s main body. The 
army, thus disposed in echelons, held the highway of Milan on its left, and 
protecting its right by the river Lambro, occupied a territory covered with 
trenches and intersected with small irrigation canals, which would guard it 
from the sudden attacks of the Swiss infantry, and also sometimes be 
inconvenient for the deploying and the charges of its own cavalry, wherein 
lay a principal portion of its strength. 


Francis I hastily made his arrangements to face the danger, and withstand 
the shock of an encounter with the Swiss army. As he himself said in the 
animated description of the battle he sent to his mother, the regent, he 
“placed his German foot-soldiers in order.” He had formed two corps of 
them, each nine thousand strong, and placed them on the sides of the 
avenue by which the Swiss were advancing, besides the picked corps of six 
thousand lansquenets of the Black Companies. The Gascon archers and the 
French adventurers, under Pedro Navarro, occupied, not far from there, a 
very strong position near the heavy artillery, which was ably led by the 
seneschal of Armagnac. 


The Swiss then came up. They had made the distance between Milan and 
the French camp without stopping. ” It is not possible,” says the king, ” to 
advance with greater fury or more boldly.” The discharge of the artillery 
forced them to take shelter for a moment in a hollow. Then, with levelled 
pikes, they fell upon the French army. The high constable of Bourbon, and 
Marshal de la Palice at the head of the men-at-arms of the advance-guard, 
charged, but were not able to break through them. Thrown back themselves 


upon their infantry, they were pursued by the Swiss, who attacked the 
lansquenets with fury and put them to rout. The day was declining, and the 
battle, begun late (between four and five o’clock), was assuming the same 
appearance as at Navarre. The largest company of Swiss, having driven 
back the men-at-arms and overthrown the lansquenets, was marching upon 
the guns to seize them, turn them against the French army, and thus 
complete her defeat. 


But there were braver hearts and more resolute spirits amongst those 
commanding at Marignano than at Navarre. Francis I, armed cap-d-pie, 
mounted on a great charger whose caparison was covered in fleur-de-lis and 
his initial, F, crowned, had flung himself in this victorious moment before 
the Swiss at the head of two hundred men-at-arms, as well as eight hundred 
horsemen. After having valiantly charged one of their companies 
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and forced them to throw down their pikes, he had attacked a large 
company which he was not able to overcome but compelled to retreat. 
Then, proceeding in the direction of his threatened artillery, he there rallied 
five or six thousand lansquenets, and more than three thousand men-at- 
arms, with whom he made a firm stand against the largest detachment of the 
Swiss, who were not able to seize and remove the pieces of cannon as they 
intended. The better to impede these Swiss, Francis I discharged a charge of 
artillery upon them, which dislodged them and obliged them to return to a 
trench they had crossed and there take shelter. 


The high constable, on his side, having rallied a large company of men-at- 
arms and the majority of the infantry, had attacked five or six thousand 
Swiss with much vigour, and had driven them back to their own places. 
Night fell whilst both sides were fighting thus — the Swiss without 
succeeding in carrying the French camps, the French unable to completely 
repulse the attacks of the Swiss. They continued fighting with pertinacity 
and no little confusion for several hours by the dim light of the moon, still 


veiled by the clouds of dust. The hostile troops had some difficulty in 
recognising each other in this vast and confused struggle. Towards eleven 
o’clock at night, the moonlight having failed them, darkness prevented their 
continuing this desperate conflict. The Swiss had had the advantage at the 
commencement of the bat-tle, as they had broken through the French lines, 
but things had been less favourable to them at the finish, as they had been 
partly driven back to their own. In spite of their efforts, having attacked that 
day without vanquishing, they awaited the morrow to recommence the 
battle. 


Both sides passed the night under arms in the position occupied at the 
cessation of action owing to the darkness, and not far from each other. 
Francis I, after many charges, had returned to the artillery, who, firing 
opportunely upon the Swiss battalions, had several times broken through 
them, and were shortly to prove to be of even more powerful assistance. 
Showing the foresight of a general after showing the intrepidity of a soldier, 
he caused Duprat, the chancellor, who had followed him on this campaign, 
to write three most important letters, which were confided to trusty 
messengers. The first was addressed to the Venetian general, Bartolommeo 
d’Alviano, whom he enjoined to set out immediately, and to come from 
Lodi with his customary promptitude, so as to join the forces he 
commanded to those of Francis on the following day. The second exhorted 
Louis <l*Ars, who occupied Pavia, to carefully guard his stronghold which 
might, in case of disaster, serve as a point of retreat. In the third he warned 
Lautrec of the attack of the Swiss, and advised him not to remit or allow to 
be taken 
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the money he carried about him, in execution of the violated treaty of Gal- 
larate. These precautions taken, he “spent the rest of the night,” so he wrote 
after the battle, ” in the saddle, his lance in hand, and his helmet on his 
head,” and only rested for a few moments, leaning on a gun-catriage. 


An hour before dawn he prepared everything for the coming battle. He took 
up a position slightly in the rear, and more favourable than the one he had 
occupied the preceding day. Instead of leaving his army drawn up in three 
lines, he placed his men abreast in only one line. Remaining in the centre of 
his battle array, he called upon the high constable of Bourbon to form his 
right wing with the advance-guard, and his brother-in-law, the duke of 
Alencon, to form his left wing with the rear-guard. The guns, well placed 
and defended, were by well-directed firing, to harass the enemy on their 
march, and could only be approached by them with difficulty. It was in this 
order that Francis I awaited the attack of the Swiss. 


The leaders of the allies had held a council of war during the night, to 
consult as to the next day’s battle and how to render it more decisive. At 
daybreak they closed up their huge battalions and set out somewhat ponder- 
ously. They seemed at first to be proceeding in a body towards the centre of 
the French army, but some discharges of artillery which pierced their ranks 
caused them to retreat in the direction of the positions they had occupied 
during the night. There they formed into three detachments which marched 
on the main body and the two wings of the French. The first detachment, 
supported by the six small guns of the Swiss, advanced towards Francis I, 
whose steadfast attitude and powerful artillery kept it at a certain distance. 
Whilst this detachment of eight hundred men faced and attacked the king, 
the two other detachments of about equal strength had flung themselves 
upon the two wings commanded by the high constable and the duke of 
Alencon, hoping to scatter them, so as to then surround, and thus easily 
overcome, the main body of the army. Whether the Swiss had less 
confidence than the day before, or whether they were met with even more 
courage and steadfastness, they saw their enemies facing their pikes as they 
had never done yet. The high constable with his lansquenets and men-at- 
arms, and Pedro Navarro with the Gascon archers and the adventurers, 
resisted the detachment attacking the right wing, and, after a sharp struggle, 
drove it back. In the left wing the duke of Alencon was at first less 


fortunate. Whilst the king stopped the advance of the central column of the 
Swiss, and the high constable victoriously drove back the left one, the right 
column had turned and assailed the forces of the duke of Alencon, which 
had been scattered and had retreated in confusion. In spite of the terror of 
the fugitives, who had precipitately fled from the field of battle, and were 
spreading along the road to Pavia the news of the victory of the Swiss, the 
conflict remained at this point. 


D’ Aubigny and Aymar de Prie, having rallied the troops, did their utmost to 
repair the disaster of the duke of Alencon, and bravely charged the enemy. 
They were struggling with them when Bartolommeo d’ Alviano, who had 
started early from Lodi, arrived about ten o’clock from that side of the 
battle-field. At the head of his armed men and his light cavalry, he at once 
fell upon the Swiss with the cry of ” Saint Mark ! ” This unexpected attack 
disconcerted them. They feared the whole Venetian army would be upon 
them, and they retreated. Closely pursued, they fell back towards the centre, 
where the allies’ battalions, placed opposite Francis I, had not been able to 
make any progress. They discharged and received cannon-shots during 
several hours, possibly awaiting the victorious issue 
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of the two attacks of the right and left wings to attempt more securely to 
break through the main body of the army. They made one last and vigorous 
effort. A company of five thousand men were told off, and marched with 
the resolution of despair as far as the French lines. But, taken obliquely by 
the artillery, charged by Francis I and his men-at-arms, attacked with 
hatchets and pikes by the valiant lansquenets of the Black Company, 
stationed in the centre with the king, pierced by the arrows of the Gascon 
archers, who had hastened from the right side where they had gained the 
mastery, the Swiss company was cut to pieces and none escaped. 


The king, with a decisive movement, then bore down with his cavalry upon 
the other confederates, who abandoned their position and their guns. The 


Swiss, driven back or vanquished on every side, gave the signal for retreat, 
and retired from the battle-field, leaving from seven to eight thousand dead. 
Carrying their wounded, they retook the Milan road in fairly good order and 
without pursuit, and entered that town with a haughty demeanour, and not 
as a defeated army. They were beaten, nevertheless, for they had just lost at 
Marignano that prestige, which, since Sempach, Granson, and Morat, and as 
late as at Novara, had made them invincible. h 


This horrible butchery, however, hastened the conclusion of the wars which 
arose from the league of Cambray. The Swiss were not sufficiently 
powerful to maintain their sway in Lombardy ; eight of their cantons, on the 
7th of November, signed, at Geneva, a treaty of peace with Francis I, who 
compensated with considerable sums of money all the claims which they 
consented to abandon. On the 29th of November the other cantons acceded 
to this pacification, which took the name of ” Paix perpetuelle,” and France 
recovered the right of raising such infantry as she needed among the Swiss. 
Raymond de Cardona, alarmed at the retreat of the Swiss, evacuated 
Lombardy with the Spanish troops. The French recovered possession of the 
whole duchy of Milan. Massimiliano Sforza abdicated the sovereignty for a 
revenue of 30,000 crowns secured to him in France. Leo X, ranging himself 
on the side of the victors, signed, at Viterbo, on the 13th of October, a 
treaty, by which he restored Parma and Piacenza to the French. 


In a conference held with Francis at Bologna, between the 10th and 15th of 
the following December, Leo induced that monarch to sacrifice the liberties 
of the Gallican church by the concordat, to renounce the protection he had 
hitherto extended to the Florentines and to the duke of Urbino, although the 
former had always remained faithful to France. The pope seized the states 
of the duke of Urbino, and conferred them on his nephew, Lorenzo II de’ 
Medici. Amidst these transactions, Ferdinand the Catholic died, on the 15th 
of January, 1516, and his grandson Charles succeeded to his Spanish 
kingdoms. On the 13th of August following, Charles signed, at Noyon, a 
treaty, by which Francis ceded to him all his right to the kingdom of Naples 
as the dower of a newborn daughter, whom he promised to Charles in 
marriage. From that time Maximilian remained singly at war with the 
republic of Venice and with France. During the campaign of 1516, his 
German army continued to commit the most enormous crimes in the 


Veronese march ; but Maximilian had never money enough to carry on the 
war without the subsidies of his allies; remaining alone, lie could no longer 
hope to be successful. On the 14th of December he consented to accede to 
the treaty of Noyon; he evacuated Verona, which he had till then occupied, 
and the Venetians were once more put by the French in possession of all the 
states of which the league of Cambray had proposed the partition : 1ml their 
wealth was annihilated, their population reduced to one-half, their 
constitution itself shaken, and 
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they were never after in a state to make those efforts for the defence of the 
independence of Italy, which might have been expected from them before 
this devastating war. 


Had Italy been allowed to repose after so many disasters, she might still 
have recovered her strength and population ; and when the struggle should 
have recommenced with the transalpine nations, she would have been found 
prepared for battle ; but the heartless levity and ambition of Leo did not 


give her time. While the family of the Medici was becoming extinct around 
him, he dreamed only of investing it with new dignities ; he refused the 
Florentines permission to re-establish their republic, and offered his alliance 
to whatever foreign monarch would aid him in founding on its ruins a 
principality for the bastard Medici. His third brother Giuliano, duke of 
Nemours, whom he had at first charged with the government of Florence, 
died on the 17th of March, 1516. Lorenzo II, son of his eldest brother Piero, 
whom he had made duke of Urbino, and whom he sent to command at 
Florence after Giuliano, rendered himself odious there by his pride and by 
his contemptible incapacity — he too died only three years afterwards, on 
the 28th of April, 1519. Leo supplied his place by Cardinal Giulio de’ 
Medici, afterwards Clement VII. This prelate was the natural son of the first 
Giuliano killed in the Pazzi conspiracy of 1478. He was considered the 
most able of the pope’s ministers, and the most moderate of his lieutenants. 


The more affluent of the Babylonian youths contended with much ardour 
and emulation to obtain the most beautiful; those of the common people 
who were desirous of marrying, as if they had but little occasion for 
personal accomplishments, were content to receive the more homely 
maidens, with a portion annexed to them. For the crier, when he had sold 
the fairest, selected next the most ugly, or one that was deformed ; she also 
w^as put up to sale, and assigned to whoever would take her with the least 
money. This money was what the sale of the beautiful maidens produced, 
who were thus obliged 
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to portion oiit those who were deformed, or less lovely than themselves. No 
iiKUi was permitted to provide a match for his daughter, nor could any one 
take away the woman whom he purchased without first giving security to 
make her his wife. To this, if he did not assent, his money was returned to 
him. There were no restrictions with respect to residence; those of another 
village might also become purchasers. This, although the most wise of all 
their institutions, has not been preserved to our time. One of their later 
ordinances was made to punish violence offered to women, and to l)revent 
their being carried away to other parts ; for after the city had been taken, 
and the inhabitants plundered, the lower people were reduced to such 
extremities that they prostituted their daughters for hire. 


They have also another institution, the good tendency of which claims 
api^lause. Such as are diseased among tliem they carry into some public 
sijuare ; they have no professors of medicine, but the passengers in general 
interrogate the sick person concerning his malady, that if any person has 
cither been afflicted with a similar disease himself, or seen its operation on 
another, he may communicate the process by which his own recovery was 
efYected, or by which, in any other instance, he knew the disease to be 
removed. No one may pass by the afflicted person in silence, or without 
incpiiry into the nature of his complaint. 


Previous to their interment, their dead are anointed with honey, and, like the 
Egyptians, they are fond of funeral lamentations. Whenever a man has had 


Giuliano II had also left an illegitimate son, Ippolito, afterwards cardinal ; 
and Lorenzo IT had a legitimate daughter, Catherine, afterwards queen of 
France, and an illegitimate son, Alexander, destined to be the future tyrant 
of Florence. Leo, whether desirous of establishing these descendants, or 
carried away by the restlessness and levity of his character, sighed only for 
war. 


The emperor Maximilian died on the 19th of January, 1519, leaving his 
hereditary states of Austria to his grandson Charles, already sovereign of all 
Spain, of the Two Sicilies, of the Low Countries, and of the county of 
Burgundy. Charles and Francis both presented themselves as candidates for 
the imperial crown ; the electors gave it to the former, on the 28th of June, 
1519 ; he was from that period named Charles V. Italy, indeed the whole of 
Europe, was endangered by the immeasurable growth of this young 
monarch’s power. The states of the church, over which he domineered by 
means of his kingdom of the Two Sicilies, could not hope to preserve any 
independence but through an alliance with France. Leo at first thought so, 
and signed the preliminary articles of a league with Francis ; but, suddenly 
changing sides, he invited Charles V to join him in driving the French out 
of Italy. A secret treaty was signed between him and the emperor, on the 
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8th of May, 1521. By this the duchy of Milan was to be restored to 
Francesco Sforza, the second son of Louis the Moor. Parma, Piacenza, and 
Ferrara were to be united to the holy see : a duchy in the kingdom of Naples 
was to be secured to the bastard Alessandro de’ Medici. The pope united his 
army to that of the emperor in the kingdom of Naples ; the command of it 
was given jointly to Prospero Colonna and the marquis Pescara : war was 
declared on the 1st of August, and the imperial and pontifical troops entered 


Milan on the 19th of November : but in the midst of the joy of this first 
success, Leo X died unexpectedly, on the 1st of December, 1521. 


SUCCESSORS OF LEO ; FRANCIS I AND CHARLES V 


Death opportunely delivered Leo from the dangers and anxieties into which 
he had thoughtlessly precipitated himself. His finances were exhausted ; his 
prodigality had deprived him of every resource ; and he had no means of 
carrying on a war which he had only just begun. He left his successors in a 
state of distress which was unjustly attributed to them, and which rendered 
them odious to the people ; for the war into which he had plunged them, 
without any reasonable motive, was the most disastrous of all those which 
had yet afflicted unhappy Italy. There remained no power truly Italian that 
could take any part in it for her defence. Venice was so exhausted by the 
war of the league of Cambray that she was forced to limit her efforts to the 
maintenance of her neutrality, and was hardly powerful enough to make 
even her neutral position respected. Florence remained subject to the 
cardinal Giulio de’ Medici. The republics of Siena and Lucca were 
tremblingly prepared to obey the strongest : all the rest depended on the 
transalpine power ; for an unexpected election, on the 9th of January, 1522, 
had given a Flemish successor to Leo X, under the name of Adrian VI. This 
person had been the preceptor of Charles V, and had never seen Italy, where 
he was regarded as a barbarian. The kingdom of Naples was governed and 
plundered by the Spaniards. After the French had lost the duchy of Milan, 
Francesco Sforza, who had been brought back by the imperialists, 
possessed only the name of sovereign. He had never been for a moment 
independent ; he had never been able to protect his subjects from the 
tyranny of the Spanish and German soldiers, who were his guards. Finally, 
the marquis de Montferrat and the duke of Savoy had allowed the French to 
become masters in their states, and had no power to refuse them passage to 
ravage oppressed Italy anew. 


The marshal Lautrec, whom Francis I had charged to defend the Milanese, 
and who still occupied the greater part of the territory, was forced by the 
Swiss, who formed the sinews of his army, to attack the imperialists on the 
29th of April, 1522, at Bicocca. Prospero Colonna had taken up a strong 


position about three or four miles from Milan, on the road to Monza : he 
valued himself on making a defensive war — on being successful without 
giving battle. The Swiss attacked him in front, throwing themselves, 
without listening to the voice of their commander, into a hollow way which 
covered him, and where they perished, without the possibility of resistance. 
After having performed prodigies of valour, the remainder were repulsed 
with dreadful loss. In spite of the remonstrances of Lautrec, they 
immediately departed for their mountains ; and he for his court, to justify 
himself. Lescuns, his successor in the command, suffered the imperialists to 
surprise and pillage Lodi; and was at last forced to capitulate at Cremona on 
the 
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6th of May, and evacuate the rest of Lombardy. Genoa was not 
comprehended in the capitulation, and remained still in possession of the 
French ; but, on the 20th of May, that city was also surprised by the 
Spaniards, and pillaged with all the ferocity which signalised that nation. It 
was one of the largest depots of commerce in the West, and the ruin of so 
opulent a town shook the fortune of every merchant in Europe. The general 
of Charles then, judging Lombardy too much exhausted to support his 
armies, led them to live at discretion in the provinces of his ally, the pope. 
They raised among the states still calling themselves independent enormous 
subsidies to pay the soldiers, for which purpose Charles never sent money. 
The plague, breaking out at the same time at Rome and Florence, added to 
the calamities of Italy so much the more that Adrian VI abolished, as pagan 
superstition or acts of revolt against providence, all the sanitary measures of 
police which had been invented to stop the spread of contagion. The pope 
died on the 14th of September, 1523; and the Romans, who held him in 
honor, crowned his physician with laurel, as the saviour of his country. 


The death of Adrian, however, saved no one. The cardinal Giulio de’ 
Medici was chosen his successor, on the 18th of November, under the name 
of Clement VII. This man had passed for an able minister under his cousin 


Leo X, because prosperity still endured, and the pontifical treasury was not 
exhausted; but when he had to struggle with a distress which he, however, 
had not caused, his ignorance in finance and administration, his sordid 
avarice, his pusillanimity, his imprudence, his sudden and ill-considered 
resolutions, his long indecisions, made him alike odious and contemptible. 
He was not strong enough to resist the tide of adversity. He found himself, 
without money and without soldiers, engaged in a war without an object ; 
he was incapable of commanding, and nowhere found obedience. 


The French were not disposed to abandon their title to Lombardy, the 
possession of which they had just lost. Before the end of the campaign, 
Francis sent thither another army, commanded by his favourite, the admiral 
Bonnivet. This admiral entered Italy by Piedmont ; passed the Ticino on the 
14th of September, 1523; and marched on Milan. But Prospero Colonna, 
who had chosen, among the great men of antiquity, Fabius Cunctator for his 
model, was admirable in the art of stopping an army, of fatiguing it by 
slight checks, and at last forcing it to retreat without giving battle. Bonnivet, 
who maintained himself on the borders of Lombardy, was forced, in the 
month of Ma}r following, to open himself a passage to France by Ivrea and 
Mont St. Bernard. The chevalier Bayard was killed while protecting the 
retreat of Bonnivet, in the rear-guard. The imperialists had been joined, the 
preceding year, by a deserter of high importance, the constable Bourbon, 
one of the first princes of the blood in France, who was accompanied by 
many nobles. Charles V put him, jointly with Pescara, at the head of his 
army, and sent him into Provence in the month of July ; but, after having 
besieged Marseilles, he was soon constrained to retreat. Francis I, who had 
assembled a powerful army, again entered Lombardy, and made himself 
master of Milan : he next laid siege to Pavia, on the 28tii of October. Some 
time was necessary for the imperialists to reassemble their army, which the 
campaign of Provence had disorganised. At length it approached Pavia, 
which had resisted through the whole winter. The king of France was 
pressed by all his captains to raise the siege, and to march against the 
enemy; but he refused, declaring that it would be a compromise of the royal 
dignity, and foolishly remained within his lines. He was attacked by Pescara 
on the 24th of February, 1525 ; and, after a murderous battle, made prisoner. 
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For several months, while Francis I was besieging Pavia, he appeared the 
strongest power in Italy ; and the pope and the Venetians, alarmed at his 
proximity, had treated with him anew, and pledged themselves to remain 
neutral. The imperial generals, after their victory, declared that these treaties 
with the French were offences against their master, for which they should 
demand satisfaction. Always without money, and pressed by the avidity of 
their soldiers, they sought only to discover offenders, as a pretence to raise 
contributions, and to let their troops live at free quarters. The pope and the 
Venetians were at first disposed to join in a league for resisting these 
exactions ; and they offered Louise of Savoy, regent of France, their aid to 
set her son Francis at liberty. But Clement VII had not sufficient courage to 
join this league ; he preferred returning again to the alliance of the emperor 
and the duke of Milan, for which he paid a considerable sum. As soon as 
the imperial generals had received the money, they refused to execute the 
treaty which they had made with him, and the pope was obliged to go back 
to the Venetians and Louise of Savoy. 


Meanwhile Girolamo Morone, chancellor of the duke of Milan, an old man 
regarded as the most able politician of his time, made overtures, which 
revived the hope of arming all Italy for her independence. Francesco Sforza 
found himself treated by the Germans and Spaniards with the greatest 
indignity in his own palace : his subjects were exposed to every kind of 
insult from an unbridled soldiery ; and when he endeavoured to protect 
them, the officers took pleasure in making him witness aggravations of 
injustice and outrage. The man, however, who made the German yoke press 
most severely on him was the marquis Pescara, an Italian, but descended 
from the Catalonian house of Avalos, established in the kingdom of Naples 
for more than a century. He manifested a sort of vanity in associating 
himself with the Spaniards : he commanded their infantry ; he adopted the 
manners as well as pride of that nation. Morone, nevertheless, did not 
despair of awakening his patriotism, by exciting his ambition. The kingdom 
of Naples, which had flourished under the bastard branch of the house of 
Aragon when the family of Avalos first entered it, had sunk, since it had 


been united to Spain, into a state of the most grievous oppression. Morone 
determined on offering Pescara the crown of Naples, if he would join his 
efforts to those of all the other Italians, for the deliverance of his country. 
Success depended on him : he could distribute the imperial troops, which he 
commanded, in such a manner as that they could oppose no resistance. The 
duke of Milan had been warned that Charles V intended taking his duchy 
from him to confer it on his brother Ferdinand of Austria. The kingdom of 
Naples and the duchy of Milan were ready to pass over from the emperor’s 
party to that of France, provided the French king would renounce all his 
claims to both, acknowledge Pescara king of Naples, Francesco Sforza duke 
of Milan ; and restore to Italy her independence, after having delivered her 
from her enemies. 


This negotiation was at first successful ; each of the governments to which 
the proposition of concurring in the independence of Italy was addressed, 
seemed to agree to it. France renounced all pretensions to Lombardy and 
the Two Sicilies ; Switzerland promised to protect, on its side, the land of 
ancient liberty, and to furnish it with soldiers; Henry VIII of England 
promised money; Pescara coveted the crown, and Sforza was impatient to 
throw off a yoke which had become insupportable to him ; but, unhappily, 
the negotiation was intrusted to too many cabinets, all jealous, perfidious, 
and eager to obtain advantages for themselves by sacrificing their 
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allies. Clement was desirous of obtaining from the emperor a more 
advantageous treaty, by threatening him with France ; the queen regent of 
France endeavoured to engage Charles to relax his rigour towards her son, 
by threatenino-him with Italy ; Pescara, reserving the choice of either 
betraying his master or his allies, as should prove most profitable to him, 
had warned Charles that he was engaged in a plot which he would reveal as 
soon as he had every clew to it. The duchess of Alencon, sister of Francis, 


sent by her mother to negotiate at Madrid, spoke still more clearly. She 
offered Charles to abandon Italy, the project respecting which she disclosed, 
provided the emperor, in restoring her brother to liberty, would renounce his 
purpose of making him purchase it at the price of one of the provinces of 
France. Pescara, finding that his court knew more than he had told, 
determined on adopting the part of provocative agent instead of rebel ; he 
had only to choose between them. On the 14th of October, 1525, he invited 
Morone to a last conference in the castle of No vara. After having made him 
explain all his projects anew, while Spanish officers hid behind the arras 
heard them, he caused him to be arrested, seized all the fortresses in the 
state of Milan, and laid siege to the castle, in which the duke had shut 
himself up. He denounced to the emperor as traitors the pope, and all the 
other Italians his accomplices ; but while he played this odious part, he was 
attacked by a slow disease, of which he died on the 30th of November, 
1525, at the age of thirty-six, abhorred by all Italy. 


Charles, abusing the advantages which he had obtained, imposed on Francis 
the treaty of Madrid, signed on the 14th of January, 1526 ; by which the 
latter abandoned Italy and the duchy of Burgundy. He was set at liberty on 
the 18th of March following ; and almost immediately declared to the 
Italians that he did not regard himself bound by a treaty extorted from him 
by force. On the 22nd of May, he joined a league for the liberty of Italy 
with Clement VII, the Venetians, and Francesco Sforza, but still did not 
abandon the policy of his mother : instead of thinking in earnest of restoring 
Italian independence, and thus securing the equilibrium of Europe, he had 
only one purpose — that of alarming Charles with the Italians ; and was 
ready to sacrifice them as soon as the emperor should abandon Burgundy. 
At the same time, his supineness, love of pleasure, distrust of his fortune, 
and repugnance to violate the Treaty of Madrid, hindered him from 
fulfilling any of the engagements which he had contracted towards the 
Italians ; he sent them neither money, French cavalry, nor Swiss forces. 
Charles, on the other hand, sent no supplies to pay his armies to Antonio de 
Leyva, the constable Bourbon, and Hugo de Moncada, their commanders. 
These troops were therefore 
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obliged to live at free quarters, and the oppression of the whole country was 
still more dreadful than it had ever yet been. 


The defection of the duke of Milan, in particular, gave a pretence to 
Antonio de Leyva to treat the wretched Milanese with redoubled rigour, as 
if they could be responsible for what Leyva called the treachery of their 
master. The Spanish army was quartered on the citizens of Milan ; and there 
was not a soldier who did not make his host a prisoner, keeping him bound 
at the foot of the bed, or in the cellar, for the purpose of having him daily at 
hand, to force him, by blows or fresh torture, to satisfy some new caprice. 
As soon as one wretched person died under his sufferings, or broke his 
bonds and ended his sufferings by voluntary death, either precipitating 
himself through a window or into a well, the Spaniard passed into another 
house to recommence on its proprietor the same torture. 


The Venetians and the pope had united their forces, under the command of 
the duke of Urbino, who, exaggerating the tactics of Prospero Colonna, was 
ambitious of no other success in war than that of avoiding battle. He 
announced to the senate of Venice that he would not approach Milan till the 
French and Swiss, whose support he had been promised, joined him. His 
inaction, while witnessing so many horrors, reduced the Italians to despair. 
Sforza, who had been nine months blockaded in the castle of Milan, and 
who always hoped to be delivered by the duke of Urbino, whose colours 
were in sight, supported the last extremity of hunger before he surrendered 
to the Spaniards, on the 24th of July, 1526. The pope, meanwhile, was far 
from suspecting himself in any danger ; but his personal enemy, Pompeo 
Colonna, took advantage of the name of the imperial party to raise in the 
papal state eight thousand armed peasants, with whom, on the 20th of 
September, he surprised the Vatican, pillaged the palace, as well as the 
temple of St. Peter, and constrained the pope to abjure the alliance of France 


and Venice. About the same time, George of Frundsberg, a German 
condottiere, entered Lombardy with thirteen thousand adventurers, whom 
he had engaged to follow him, and serve the emperor without pay, 
contenting themselves with the pillage of that unhappy country. 


The constable Bourbon, to whom Charles had given chief command of his 
forces in Italy, determined to take advantage of this new army, and unite it 
to that for which at Milan he had now no further occasion ; but it was not 
without great difficulty that he could persuade the Spaniards to quit that city 
where they enjoyed the savage pleasure of inflicting torture on their hosts. 
At length, however, he succeeded in leading them to Pavia. On the 30th of 
January, 1527, he joined Frundsberg, who died soon after of apoplexy. 
Bourbon now remained alone charged with the command of this formidable 
army, already exceeding twenty-five thousand men, and continually joined 
on its route by disbanded soldiers and brigands intent on pillage. The 
constable had neither money, equipments, nor artillery, and very few 
cavalry ; every town shut its gates on his approach, and he was often on the 
point of wanting provisions. He took the road of southern Italy, and entered 
Tuscany, still uncertain whether he should pillage Florence or Rome. The 
marquis of Saluzzo, with a small army, retreated before him ; the duke of 
Urbino followed in his rear, but always keeping out of reach of battle. At 
last, Bourbon took the road to Rome, by the valley of the Tiber. On the 5th 
of May, 1527, he arrived before the capital of Christendom. Clement had on 
the 15th of March signed a truce with the viceroy of Naples and dismissed 
his troops. On the approach of Bourbon the walls of Rome were again 
mounted with engines of war.d 
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Bourbon encamped in the fields near Rome on the 5th of May and with 
military insolence sent a trumpeter to the pope to ask for passage through 
the city, that he might lead his army into the kingdom of Naples. The next 
day ;it daybreak he attacked Borgo on the side of the mountain and the 
church of Santo Spirito, resolved to conquer or die (for indeed no other 


hope was left liim) and a fierce battle was begun. Fortune favoured him in 
approaching, for a thick fog arose before day which enabled him more 
securely to establish his army in the place where the battle commenced. 
From the first Bourbon fought desperately at the head of his troops, not 
only because he had no refuge if the victory failed him but also because it 
appeared to him that the German infantry proceeded coldly to the assault. 
The assault was but begun when he was wounded by an arquebuse and fell 
dead.& The fall of Bourbon was due to Benvenuto Cellini, if we may accept 
the statements of that somewhat egotistical autobiographer. Cellini was 
participating in the defence of Rome and has left us a vivid account of 
many of its incidents. He tells us that lie had gone with one Alexander del 
Bene to the walls of Campo Santo, and that finding the enemy irresistible 
they had determined to return with the utmost speed, but that before doing 
so he was determined to perform some manly action. « “Having taken aim 
with my piece,” he says, “where I saw the thickest crowd of the enemy, I 
fixed my eye on a person who seemed to be lifted up by the rest : but the 
misty weather prevented me from distinguishing whether he was on 
horseback or on foot. Then turning suddenly about to Alexander and 
Cecchino, I bade them fire off their pieces, and showed them how to escape 
every shot of the besiegers. Having accordingly fired twice for the enemy’s 
once, I softly approached the walls, and perceived that there was an 
extraordinary confusion among the assailants, occasioned by our having 
shot the duke of Bourbon : he was, as I understood afterwards, that chief 
personage whom I saw raised by the rest.“c The fall of Bourbon, far from 
cooling the ardour of his soldiers did but increase it, and after fighting 
furiously for two hours they entered Borgo at last, assisted by the weakness 
of the defences and the faint resistance of the enemy. 


As it is always difficult to carry an assault without cannon, the besiegers 
lost about a thousand men. As soon as the imperial army had forced an 
entrance, everyone took to flight, and many made for the castle, leaving the 
suburbs at the mercy of the conquerors. The pope, who awaited the event in 
the Vatican, when he heard that the enemy was in the city, immediately fled 
to the castle with many cardinals. Here he considered whether he should 
stay where he was, or if he might escape through Rome with the light 
cavalry of his guard and reach a place of safety. 


communication with his wife, he sits over a consecrated vessel, containing 
burning perfumes ; the woman does the same. In the morning both of them 
go into the bath ; till they have done this they will neither of them touch any 
domestic utensil. This custom is also observed in Arabia. 


The Babylonians have one custom in the highest degree abominable. Every 
woman who is a native of the country is obliged once in her life to attend at 
the temple of Venus, and prostitute herself to a stranger. Such women as are 
of superior rank do not omit even this opportunity of separating themselves 
from their inferiors ; these go to the temple in splendid chariots, 
accompanied by a numerous train of domestics, and place themselves near 
the entrance. This is the practice with many, whilst the greater part, 
crowned with garlands, seat themselves in the vestibule, and there are 
always numbers coming and going. The seats have all of them a rope or 
string annexed to them, by which the stranger may determine his choice. A 
woman, having once taken this situation, is not allowed to return home till 
some stranger throws her a piece of money, and leading her to a distance 
from the temple, enjoys her person. It is usual for the man, when he gives 
the money, to say, ” May the goddess Mylitta be auspicious to thee ! ” 
Mylitta being the Assyrian name of Venus. The money given is applied to 
sacred uses, and must not be refused, however small it may be. The woman 
is not suffered to make any distinction, but is obliged to accompany 
whoever offers lu’r money. She afterwards makes some conciliatory 
oblation to the goddess, and returns to her house, never afterwards to be 
obtained on similar or on any terms. Such as are eminent for their elegance 
and beauty do not continue long, but those who are of less engaging 
appearance have sometimes been known to remain from three to four years 
unable to accomplish the terms of the law. It is to be remarked that the 
inhabitants of Cyprus have a similar observance. 


In addition to the foregoing account of Babylonian manners, we may 
observe that there are three tribes of this people whose only food is fish. 
They prepare it thus : having dried it in the sun, they beat it very small in 
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News was brought him by Berard de Padone, of the imperial army, of the 
death of Bourbon and that the troops, full of consternation at their loss, 
were disposed to come to terms. The pope sent an envoy to their chiefs and 
unfortunately gave up the idea of flight, while he and his captains had never 
been so irresolute in taking measures for their own defence as they were on 
this occasion. The Spaniards, finding no attempt was made to defend the 
Trastevere, entered it at noon without any resistance. They had no difficulty 
in entering Rome by the Ponte Sisto at five o’clock the same evening. Here, 
as is usual in such cases, everything was in confusion, and all the court and 
citizens had taken to flight except those who trusted in the name of their 
party, and certain cardinals who were known for their adherence to Cesare, 
and therefore thought themselves safer than the 
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rest. Then the soldiers sacked the city on every side without distinction of 
friend or foe. 


It is impossible to estimate the extent of the spoil because of the 
accumulation of riches, and rare and precious things belonging to the 
courtiers and merchants, and of the quality and number of the prisoners for 
whom heavy ransoms were paid. But worst of all, the soldiers, especially 
the Germans, who were rendered cruel and insolent by their hatred for the 
Roman church, seized several prelates and having dressed them in their 
pontifical robes and the insignia of their office, mounted them on asses and 
led them with scorn and derision through the streets of Rome. 


Four thousand men or thereabout perished in the battle or in the fury of 
pillage. The palaces of the cardinals were all sacked (including that of 
Cardinal Colonna, who was not with the army) excepting those palaces in 
which the merchants had taken refuge with their personal effects and those 
of many others, and which were spared from pillage upon payment of large 
sums of money. Many who had thus compounded with the Spaniards were 
pillaged by the Germans or obliged to compound with them also. The 


marchioness of Mantua paid 50,000 ducats to save her palace, this sum 
being furnished by the merchants who had taken refuge there ; it was 
rumoured that 10,000 went to her son Don Ferrand. The cardinal of Siena, 
who had inherited his adherence to the emperor from his ancestors, was 
taken prisoner by the Germans, who sacked his palace though he had 
compounded for it with the Spaniards. They led him bareheaded through 
Borgo with many blows, and he only escaped from their hands by payment 
of 5,000 ducats. The cardinals of Minerva and Ponzetto met with a similar 
misfortune ; they were taken prisoner by the Germans and paid their 
ransom, but they were first led through Rome in a vile procession. The 
Spanish and German prelates, who did not expect insult from their 
compatriots, were taken prisoner and treated as cruelly as the rest. 


On every side arose the cries and lamentations of Roman ladies and nuns 
dragged off by bands of soldiers to satisfy their lust. Everywhere arose the 
wails of those who were being horribly tortured to force them to pay 
ransom, and reveal where their property was concealed. All the holy things, 
the sacrament, and relics of -saints, of which the churches were full, lay 
scattered on the ground stripped of their ornaments and further outraged by 
the barbarous Germans. Whatever escaped the soldiers (which was 
everything of little value) was pillaged by the peasants of the lands of 
Colonna who arrived later ; but Cardinal Colonna who arrived next day 
saved many ladies who had taken refuge in his palace. It was said that the 
spoil in money, gold, silver, and precious stones amounted to 1,000,000 
ducats, and that the ransoms amounted to a much higher sum. 


While the imperial army was taking Rome, Count Guido at the head of the 
light cavalry and eight hundred arquebusiers appeared on the Ponte de 
Salara, expecting to enter the city that evening ; for in spite of the letter of 
the bishop of Verona he had continued on his way, not wishing to lose the 
glory of having helped to save the capital. But being informed of what had 
occurred, he resolved to withdraw to Orticoli where he rejoined the rest of 
his troops. As it is human nature to judge mildly and favourably of one’s 
own actions and to look with the utmost severity on the actions of others, 
there were some who greatly blamed the count for having missed so good 
an opportunity ; for the imperial troops all intent on pillage, ransacking the 


houses, seeking hidden treasures, taking prisoners and removing their booty 
to a safe place, were scattered about the city in disorder, heedless of their 
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banners and of the commands of their captains. Therefore many believed 
that if Count Guido had promptly led his men into Rome and marched upon 
the castle, which was not besieged nor guarded by any from without, he 
might not only have liberated the pope but also have achieved a more 
glorious success. The enemy was so intent on plunder that it would have 
been difficult to assemble a large number upon any sudden alarm. This was 
most certainly proved a few days later when by command of the captains, 
or upon some alarm, the call to arms was sounded and not a soldier rallied 
to his banner. However, men often persuade themselves that if a certain 


act had been done or omitted, certain results would have followed; whereas 
if the matter had been put to the proof, experience would often show them 
their mistake. & 


The capital of Christendom was thus abandoned to a pillage unparalleled in 
the most calamitous period — that of the first triumph of barbarism over 
civilisation : neither Al-aric the Goth nor Genseric the Vandal had treated it 
with like ferocity. This dreadful state of crime and agony lasted not merely 
days, but was prolonged for more than nine months: it was not till the 17th 
of February, 1528, that the prince of Orange, one of the French lords who 
had accompanied Bourbon in his rebellion, finally withdrew from Rome all 
of this army that vice and disease had spared. The Germans, indeed, after 
the first few days, had sheathed their - swords, to plunge into drunk— 


enness and the most brutal debauchery; but the Spaniards, up to the last 
hour of their stay in Rome, indefatigable in their cold-blooded cruelty, 
extort new ransoms from all who fell the consequence of so much suffering, 
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PORTA DEL POPOLO, PVOMR 


continued to invent fresh torture to into their hands; even the plague, 


moral and physical, which broke out amidst all these horrors, did not make 
the rapacious Spaniard loose his prey. 


The struggle between the Italians, feebly seconded by the French, and the 
generals of Charles V, was prolonged yet more than two years after the sack 
of Rome ; but it only added to the desolation of Italy, and destroyed alike in 
all the Italian provinces the last remains of prosperity. On the 18th of 
August, 1527, Henry VIII of England and Francis I contracted the Treaty of 
Amiens, for the deliverance, as the two sovereigns announced, of 
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the pope. A powerful French army, commanded by Lautrec, entered Italy in 
the same month, by the province of Alessandria. They surprised Pavia on 
the 1st of October, and during eight days barbarously pillaged that great 
city, under pretence of avenging the defeat of their king under its walls. 
After this success, Lautrec, instead of completing the conquest of 
Lombardy, directed his march towards the south ; renewed the alliance of 
France with the duke of Ferrara, to whose son was given in marriage a 
daughter of Louis XII, sister of the queen of France. He secured the 
friendship of the Florentine Republic, which, on the 17th of the preceding 
May, had taken advantage of the distress and captivity of the pope to 
recover its liberty and to re-establish its government in the same form in 
which it stood in 1512. The pope, learning that Lautrec had arrived at 
Orvieto, escaped from the castle of St. Angelo on the 9th of December, and 
took refuge in the French camp. The Spaniard Alarcon had detained him 
captive, with thirteen cardinals, during six months, in that fortress ; and, 
though the plague had broken out there, he did not relax in his severity. 


After having received 400,000 ducats for his ransom, instead of releasing 
him, as he had engaged to the next day, it is probable that he suffered him to 
escape, lest his own soldiers should arrest him in order to extort a second 
ransom. 


Lautrec passed the Tronto to enter the Abruzzi with his powerful army on 
the 10th of February, 1528. The banditti whom Charles V called his 
soldiers, whom he never paid, and who showed no disposition to obedience, 
were cantoned at Milan, Rome, and the principal cities in Italy : they 
divided their time between debauchery and the infliction of torture on their 
hosts ; their officers were unable to induce them to leave the towns and 
advance towards the enemy. The people, in the excess of suffering, met 
every change with eagerness, and received Lautrec as a deliverer. He would 
probably have obtained complete success, if Francis had not just at this 
moment withheld the monthly advance of money which he had promised. 
That monarch, identifying his pride of royalty with prodigality, exhausted 
his finances in pleasures and entertainments; his want of economy drew on 
him all his disasters. 


Lautrec, on his side, although he had many qualities of a good general, was 
harsh, proud, and obstinate : he piqued himself on doing always the 
opposite of what he was counselled. Disregarding the national peculiarities 
of the French, he attempted in war to discipline them in slow and regular 
movements. He lost valuable time in Apulia, where he took and sacked 
Melfi, on the 23rd of March, with a barbarity worthy of his adversaries, the 
Spaniards : he did not arrive till the 1st of May before Naples. The prince of 
Orange had just entered that city with the army which had sacked Rome, 
but of which the greater part had been carried off by a dreadful mortality, 
the consequence and punishment of its vices and crimes. Instead of 
vigorously attacking them, Lautrec, in spite of the warm remonstrances of 
his officers, persisted in reducing Naples by blockade ; thus exposing his 
army to the influence of a destructive climate. The imperial fleet was 
destroyed, on the 28th of May, in the gulf of Salerno, by Filippino Doria, 
who was in the pay of France. The inhabitants of Naples experienced the 
most cruel privations, and sickness soon made great havoc amongst them : 
but a malady not less fatal broke out at the same time in the French camp. 
The soldiers, under a burning sun, surrounded with putrid water, 


condemned to every kind of privation, harassed by the light cavalry of the 
enemy, infinitely superior to theirs, sank, one after the other, under 
pestilential fevers. In the middle of June, the French reckoned in their camp 
twenty-five thousand men ; by the 
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2nd of August there did not remain four thousand fit for service. At this 
period all &the springs were dry, and the troops began to suffer from hunger 
and thirst. Lautrec, ill as he was, had till then supported the army by his 
courage and invincible obstinacy ; but, worn out at last, he expired in the 
nifht of the 15th of August : almost all the other officers died in like 
manner. The marquis of Saluzzo, on whom the command of the army 
devolved, felt the necessity of a retreat, but knew not how to secure it in 
presence of such a superior force. He tried to escape from the imperialists, 
by taking advantage of a tremendous storm, in the night of the 29th of 
August ; but was soon pursued, and overtaken at Aversa, where, on the 
30th, he was forced to capitulate. The magazines and hospitals at Capua 
were, at the same time, given up to the Spaniards. The prisoners and the 
sick were crowded to-Castel dell’ Ovo, Naples 


gether in the stables of the Magdalen, where contagion acquired new force. 
The Spaniards foresaw it, and watched with indifference the agony and 
death of all ; for nearly all of that brilliant army perished — a few invalids 
only ever returning to France. 


During the same campaign another French army, conducted by Frangois de 
Bourbon, count of St. Pol, had entered Lombardy, at the moment when 
Henry, duke of Brunswick, led thither a German army. Henry, finding 
nothing more to pillage, announced that his mission was to punish a 
rebellious nation, and put to the sword all the inhabitants of the villages 
through which he passed. Milan was at once a prey to famine and the 


plague, aggravated by the cupidity and cold-blooded ferocity of Leyva, who 
still commanded the Spanish garrison. Leyva seized all the provisions 
brought in from the country ; and, to profit by the general misery, resold 
them at an enormous price. Genoa had remained subject to the French, and 
was little less oppressed ; none of its republican institutions was any longer 
respected : but a great admiral still rendered it illustrious. Andrea Doria had 
collected a fleet, on board of which he summoned all the enterprising spirits 
of Liguria: his nephew Filippino, who had just gained a victory over the 
imperialists, was his lieutenant. The Dorias demanded the restoration of 
liberty to their country as the price of their services : unable to obtain it 
from the French, they passed over to the imperialists. Assured by the 
promises of Charles, they presented themselves, on the 12th of September, 
before Genoa, excited their countrymen to revolt, and constrained the 
French to evacuate the town: they made themselves masters of Savona on 
the 21st of October, and a few days afterwards of Castelletto. Doria then 
proclaimed the republic, 
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and re-established once more the freedom of Genoa, at the moment when 
all freedom was near its end in Italy. The winter passed in suffering and 
inaction. The following year, Antonio de Leyva surprised the count de St. 
Pol at Landriano, on the 21st of June, 1529, and made him prisoner, with all 
the principal officers of the French army. The rest dispersed or returned to 
France. This was the last military incident in this dreadful war. 


Peace was ardently desired on all sides ; negotiations were actively carried 
on, but every potentate sought to deceive his ally in order to obtain better 
conditions from his adversary. Margaret of Austria, the sister of the 
emperor’s father, and Louise of Savoy, the mother of the king of France, 
met at Cambray; and, in conference to which no witnesses were admitted, 
arranged what was called “le traite des dames.”” Clement VII had at the 
Same time a nuncio at Barcelona, who negotiated with the emperor. The 
latter was impatient to arrange the affairs of Italy, in order to pass into 


Germany. Not only had Suleiman invaded Austria, and, on the 13th of 
September, arrived under the walls of Vienna, but the reformation of Luther 
excited in all the north of Germany a continually increasing ferment. On the 
20th of June, 1529, Charles signed at Barcelona a treaty of perpetual 
alliance with the pope : by it he engaged to sacrifice the republic of 
Florence to the pope’s vengeance, and to place in the service of Clement, in 
order to accomplish it, all the brigands who had previously devastated Italy. 
Florence was to be given in sovereignty to the bastard Alessandro de’ 
Medici, who was to marry an illegitimate daughter of Charles V. On the 5th 
of August following, Louise and Margaret signed the Treaty of Cambray, by 
which France abandoned, without reserve, all its Italian allies to the 
caprices of Charles ; who, on his side, renounced Burgundy, and restored to 
Francis his two sons, who had been retained as hostages. 


Charles arrived at Genoa, on board the fleet of Andrea Doria, on the 12th of 
August. The pope awaited him at Bologna, into which he made his entry on 
the 5th of November. He summoned thither all the princes of Italy, or their 
deputies, and treated them with more moderation than might have been 
expected after the shameful abandonment of them by France. As he knew 
the health of Francesco Sforza, duke of Milan, to be in a declining state, 
which promised but few years of life, he granted him the restitution of his 
duchy for the sum of 900,000 ducats, which Sforza was to pay at different 
terms : they had not all fallen due when that prince died, on the 24th of 
October, 1535, without issue, and his estates escheated to the emperor. On 
the 23rd of December, 1529, Charles granted peace to the Venetians ; who 
restored him only some places in Apulia, and gave up Ravenna and Cervia 
to the pope. On the 20th of March, Alfonso d’Este also signed a treaty, by 
which he referred his differences with the pope to the arbitration of the 
emperor. Charles did not pronounce on them till the following year. He 
conferred on Alfonso the possession of Modena, Keggio, and Rubiera, as 
fiefs of the empire ; and he made the pope give him the investiture of 
Ferrara. On the 25th of March, 1530, a diploma of the emperor raised the 
marquisate of Mantua to a duchy, in favour of Federigo de Gonzaga. The 
duke of Savoy and the marquis of Montferrat, till then protected by France, 
arrived at Bologna, to place themselves under the protection of the emperor. 
The duke of Urbino was recommended to him by the Venetians, and 
obtained some promises of favour. The republics of Genoa, Siena, and 


Lucca had permission to vegetate under the imperial protection; and 
Charles, having received from the pope, at Bologna, on the 22nd of 
February and 24th of March, the two crowns of Lombardy and of the 
empire, 
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departed in the beginning of April for Germany, in order to escape 
witnessing the odious service in which he consented that his troops should 
be employed against Florence. 


THE FALL OF FLORENCE 


The Florentines who, from 1512, had been victims of all the faults of Leo X 
and Clement VII, who had been drawn into all the oscillations of their 
policy, and called upon to make prodigious sacrifices of money for projects 
with which they had not even been made acquainted, were taught under 
these popes to detest the yoke of the Medici. When the constable of 
Bourbon approached their walls in his march to Rome, on the 26th of April, 
1527, they were on the point of recovering their liberty ; the cardinal De 
Cortona, who commanded for the pope at Florence, had distributed arms 
among the citizens for their defence, and they determined to employ them 
for their liberation ; but the terror which this army of brigands inspired did 
the cardinal the service of repressing insurrection. When, however, they 
heard soon after of the taking of Rome, and of the captivity of the pope, all 
the most notable citizens presented themselves in their civic dress to the 
cardinal De Cortona ; declared firmly, but with calmness, that they were 
henceforth free ; and compelled him, with the two bastard Medici whom he 
brought up, to quit the city. It was on the 17th of May, 1527, that the 
lieutenant of Clement obeyed ; and the constitution, such as it existed in 
1512, with its grand council, was restored without change, except that the 
office of gonfalonier was declared annual. The first person invested with 


this charge was Niccolo Capponi, a man enthusiastic in religion, and 
moderate in politics ; he was the son of Pietro Capponi, who had braved 
Charles VIII. In 1529, he was succeeded by Baldassare Carducci, whose 
character was more energetic, and opinions more democratic. Carducci was 
succeeded, in 1530, by Raffaelle Girolami, who witnessed the end of the 
republic. 


Florence, during the whole period of its glory and power, had neglected the 
arts of war; it reckoned for its defence on the adventurers whom its wealth 
could summon from all parts to its service ; and set but little value on a 
courage which men, without any other virtue, were so eager to sell to the 
highest bidder. Since the transalpine nations had begun to subdue Italy to 
their tyranny, these hireling arms sufficed no longer for the public safety. 
Statesmen began to see the necessity of giving the republic a protection 
within itself. Macchiavelli, who died on the 22nd of June, 1527, six weeks 
after the restoration of the popular government, had been long engaged in 
persuading his fellow citizens of the necessity of awakening a military spirit 
in the people ; it was he who caused the country militia, named Vordinanza, 
to be formed into regiments. A body of mercenaries, organised by Giovanni 
de’ Medici, a distant kinsman of’ the popes, served at the time as a military 
school for the Tuscans, among whom alone the corps had been raised ; it 
acquired a high reputation under the name of bande nere. No infantry 
equalled it in courage and intelligence. Five thousand of these warriors 
served under Lautrec in the kingdom of Naples, where they almost all 
perished. When, towards the year 1528, the Florentines perceived that their 
situation became more and more critical, they formed, among those who 
enjoyed the greatest privileges in their country, two bodies of militia, which 
displayed the utmost valour for its defence. The first, consisting of three 
hundred young men of noble families, undertook the guard of the palace, 
and 
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a mortar, and afterwards sift it through a piece of fine cloth ; they then form 
it into cakes, or bake it as bread. c 


The foregoing-description by Herodotus refers to the condition of Babylon 
in the early part of the fifth century B.C., something like fifty years after the 
overthrow of the new Babylonian empire by Cyrus. The city still remained 
under Persian influence, Babylon being one of the capitals of the ’Great 
King.” The account given has a peculiar value because it is the only 
description given by an eye-witness from the Western world that has come 
down to us from so early a period. 


Herodotus saw with the eyes of a Greek of the age of Pericles, and it is now 
admitted that when he describes his personal experiences, he is altogether 
dependable. His account, therefore, still has full value as supplementing the 
records of the monuments. It is greatly to be regretted that the Greek 
historian remained ignorant of the monumental records themselves, though 
it would have been strange had he been able to decipher them, since the 
Greeks were notoriously unfamiliar with any language but their own. 


The account of Babylon given by the great geographer, Strabo, which will 
be presented in the next chapter, relates to a period not far from the 
beginning of the Christian era, and hence carries us ahead of the political 
story as told in the preceding books. At this time Babylon had ceased to be 
the capital city, though still important. Since Herodotus wrote, some five 
hundred years have passed. Alexander has overthrown the Persians, and 
Alexander’s empire in turn has been overthrown. Yet we may suppose that 
the old city of Babylon — the most ancient city retaining influence at that 
day — has not very greatly changed, except that its ancient monuments are 
falling into ruins. A peculiar interest attaches to this description of the last 
stages in the life-history of a city that has seen so many rotations of fortune, 
and has lived on through so many shiftings of the political kaleido-scope. 


It is probable that Strabo, like Herodotus, writes as an eye-witness. In any 
event his account has full authority, coming from one of the greatest and 
most scientific of ancient geographers, who in addition to his geographical 
learuinof had a keen historical sense. « 


the support of the constitution ; the second, of four thousand soldiers drawn 
only from among families having a right to sit in the council general, were 
called the civic militia ; both soon found opportunities of proving that 
generosity and patriotism suffice to create, in a very short period, the best 
soldiers. The illustrious Michelangelo was charged to superintend the 
fortifications of Florence ; they were completed in the month of April, 

1529. Lastly, the ten commissioners of war chose for the command of the 
city Malatesta Baglioni of Perugia, who was recommended to them as much 
for his hatred of the Medici, who had unjustly put his father to death, as for 
his reputation for valour and military talent. 


Clement VII sent against Florence, his native state, that very prince of 
Orange, the successor of Bourbon, who had made him prisoner at Rome ; 
and with him that very army of robbers which had overwhelmed the holy 
see, and its subjects, with misery and every outrage. This army entered 
Tuscany in the month of September, 1529, and took possession of Cortona, 
Arezzo, and all the upper Val d’ Arno. On the 14th of October the prince of 
Orange encamped in the plain of Ripoli, at the foot of the walls of Florence 
; and, towards the end of December, Ferdinando di Gonzaga led on the right 
bank of the Arno another imperial army, composed of twenty thousand 
Spaniards and Germans, which occupied without resistance Pistoia and 
Prato. Notwithstanding the immense superiority of their forces, the 
imperialists did not attempt to make a breach in the walls of Florence ; they 
resolved to make themselves masters of the city by a blockade. The 
Florentines, on the contrary, animated by preachers who inherited the zeal 
of Savonarola, and who united liberty with religion as an object of their 
worship, were eager for battle ; they made frequent attacks on the whole 
line of their enemies, led in turns by Malatesta Baglioni and Stefano 
Colonna. They made nightly sallies, covered with white shirts to distinguish 
each other in the dark, and suc-sessively surprised the posts of the 
imperialists ; but the slight advantages thus obtained could not disguise the 
growing danger of the republic. France had abandoned them to their 
enemies ; there remained not one ally either in Italy or the rest of Europe ; 
while the army of the pope and emperor comprehended all the survivors of 
those soldiers who had so long been the terror of Italy by their courage and 
ferocity, and whose warlike ardour was now redoubled by the hope of the 
approaching pillage of the richest city in the West. 


The Florentines had one solitary chance of deliverance. Francesco Ferrucci, 
one of their citizens, who had learned the art of war in the bande nere, and 
joined to a mind full of resources an unconquerable intrepidity and an 
ardent patriotism, was not shut up within the walls of Florence ; he had 
been named commissary-general, with unlimited power over all that 
remained without the capital. Ferrucci was at first engaged in conveying 
provisions from Empoli to Florence ; he afterwards took Volterra from the 
imperialists, and, having formed a small army, proposed to the signoria to 
seduce all the adventurers and brigands from the imperial army, by 
promising them another pillage of the pontifical court, and succeeding in 
that, to march at their head on Rome, frighten Clement, and force him to 
grant peace to their country. The signoria rejected this plan as too daring. 
Ferrucci then formed a sec-ond, which was little less bold. He departed 
from Volterra, made the tour of Tuscany, which the imperial troops 
traversed in every direction, collected at Livorno, Pisa, the Val di Nievole, 
and in the mountains of Pistoia, every soldier, every man of courage, still 
devoted to the republic ; and, after hav-ing thus increased his army, he 
intended to fall on the imperial camp before 
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Florence and force the prince of Orange, who began to feel the want of 
money, to raise the siege. Ferrucci, with an intrepidity equal to his skill, led 
his little troop, from the 14th of July to the 2nd of August, 1530, through 
numerous bodies of imperialists, who preceded, followed, and surrounded 
him on all sides, as far as Gavinana, four miles from San Marcello, in the 
mountains of Pistoia. He entered that village about midday, on the 2nd of 
August, with three thousand infantry and five hundred cavalry. The prince 
of Orange at the same time entered by another gate, with a part of the army 
which besieged Florence. The different corps, which had on every side 
harassed Ferrucci in his march, poured in upon him from all quarters ; the 
battle instantly began, and was fought with relentless fury within the walls 
of Gavinana. Philibert de Chalons, prince of Orange, in whom that house 
became extinct, was killed by a double shot, and his corps put to flight, but 


other bands of imperialists successively arrived, and continually renewed 
the attack on a small force exhausted with fatigue ; two thousand 
Florentines were already stretched on the field of battle, when Ferrucci, 
pierced with several mortal wounds, was borne bleeding to the presence of 
his personal enemy. Fabrizio Maramaldi, a Calabrese, who commanded the 
light cavalry of the emperor. The Calabrese stabbed him several times in his 
rage, while Ferrucci calmly said, ” Thou wouldst kill a dead man ! ” The 
republic perished with him. 


When news of the disaster at Gavinana reached Florence, the consternation 
was extreme. Baglioni, who for some days had been in treaty with the 
prince of Orange, and who was accused of having given him notice of the 
project of Ferrucci, declared that a longer resistance was impossible, and 
that he was determined to save an imprudent city, which seemed bent upon 
its own ruin. On the 8th of August he opened the bastion, in which he was 
stationed, to an imperial captain, and planted his artillery so as to command 
the town. The citizens in consternation abandoned the defence of the walls 
to employ themselves in concealing their valuable effects in the churches ; 
and the signoria acquainted Ferdinando di Gonzaga, who had succeeded the 
prince of Orange in the command of the army, that they were ready to 
capitulate. The terms granted on the 12th of August, 1530, were less 
rigorous than the Florentines might have apprehended. They were to pay a 
gratuity of 80,000 crowns to the army which besieged them, and to recall 
the Medici. In return, a complete amnesty was to be granted to all who had 
acted against that family, the pope, or the emperor. But Clement had no 
intention to observe any of the engagements contracted in his name. On the 
20th of August, he caused the parliament, in the name of the sovereign 
people, to create a balia, which was to execute the vengeance of which he 
would not himself take the responsibility ; he subjected to the torture, and 
afterwards punished with exile or death, by means of this balia, all the 
patriots who had signalised themselves by their zeal for liberty. In the first 
month 150 illustrious citizens were banished; before the end of the year 
there were more than one thousand sufferers ; every Florentine family, even 
among those most devoted to the Medici, had some one member among the 
proscribed. 


Alessandro, the bastard Medici, whom Clement had appointed chief of the 
Florentine Republic in preference to his cousin Ippolito, did not return to 
his country till the 5th of July, 1531 ; he was the bearer of a rescript from 
the emperor, which gave Florence a constitution nearly monarchial ; but, so 
far from confining himself within the limits traced, Alessandro oppressed 
the people with the most grievous tyranny. Cruelty, debauchery, and 
extortion 
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marked him for public hatred. On the 10th of August, 1535, he caused to be 
poisoned his cousin, the cardinal Ippolito, who undertook the defence of his 
fellow countrymen against him. He at last, on the 6th of January, 1537, was 
himself assassinated by his kinsman and companion in licentiousness, 
Lorenzino de’ Medici. 


But the death of Alessandro did not restore freedom to his country. The 
agents of his tyranny, the most able but also the most odious of whom was 
the historian Guicciardini, needed a prince for their protector. They made 
choice of Cosmo de’ Medici, a young man of nineteen, descended in the 
fourth generation from Lorenzo, the brother of the former Cosmo. On the 
9th of January, 1537, they proclaimed him duke of Florence, hoping to 
guide him henceforth at their pleasure ; but they were deceived. This man, 
false, cool-blooded, and ferocious, who had all the vices of Filippo II, and 
who shrank from no crime, soon got rid of his counsellors, as well as of his 
adversaries. Cosmo I, in 1569, obtained from the pope, Pius V, the title of 
grand duke of Tuscany, a title that the emperor would not then 
acknowledge, though he afterwards, in 1575, granted it to the son of 
Cosmo. Seven grand dukes of that family reigned successively at Florence. 
The last, Gian Gastone, died on the 9th of July, 1737. ^ 


Right had disappeared, cries Quinet, leaving an immense gap — in fact a 
gulf which opened under the nation’s feet and into which she went head 
foremost, almost dragging her conquerors after her. To understand these 


times we must remember that there had been no real conquest because no 
national resistance. No one in the fifteenth century had really defended the 
sovereignty of Italy. When Europe presented herself she entered as into a 
vacant heritage, devoid of humanity. Italy did not defend herself, because 
practically non-existent. She had not been able to pull herself together. 
Never has such a thing been seen on the earth : a great people invaded, and 
this invasion finding no obstacle. The foreigners who entered, by the always 
open breach of the papacy, came with precaution. They sounded the land, 
thinking to find a people, and only found an illusion. Reassured, they came 
on restrainedly. Europe overflowed the empty places. 


In her last moments Italy made profession of worshipping only strength, 
crying with Macchiavelli, ?” Woe to the conquered ! ” She reserved for her 
defeat none of those life doctrines which nourish even corpses and prevent 
their crumbling to powder. Her theories were only for the victorious. Now 
that she was conquered she was taken in her own trap, and could not well 
revive because she had pronounced her own death sentence. 


Evil had arrived at such a pitch that two things were equally necessary : 
Luther’s reform to break Catholicism ; the chastisement of Italy to restore 
that which threatened to disappear — the human conscience. Each town 
was smitten by the arms proper to her. Venice fell slowly but noiselessly, 
like a body drowned by the doges in the lagunes. There were other cities 
which languished as if they had been poisoned. As for Florence, who had 
gained so many subjects, she perished, put up and sold at auction like 
poisoners bought and sold for the pleasure of choking them. 


In reality, the papacy had the honour of aiming the two decisive blows. 
Julius II, in the league of Cambray, crushed Venice. Clement VII, in league 
with Charles V, crushed Florence. These two vital centres once destroyed, 
all was lost.*’ 


The evil destiny of Italy was accomplished. Charles VIII, when he first 
invaded that country, opened its gates to all the transalpine nations : from 
that period Italy was ravaged, during thirty-six years, by Germans, 
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French, Spaniards, Swiss, and even Turks. They inflicted on her calamities 
beyond example in history ; calamities so much the more keenly felt, as the 
sufferers were more civilised, and the authors more barbarous. The French 
invasion ended in giving to the greatest enemies of France the dominion of 
that country, so rich, so industrious, and of which the possession was sought 
ardently by all. Never would the house of Austria have achieved the 
conquest of Italy, if Charles VII, Louis XI, and Francis I had not 
previously destroyed the wealth and military organisation of the nation ; if 
they had not themselves introduced the Spaniards into the kingdom of 
Naples, and the Germans into the states of Venice ; forgetting that both must 
soon after be subject to Charles V. The independence of Italy would have 
been beneficial to France ; the rapacious and improvident policy which 
made France seek subjects where it should only have sought allies, was the 
origin of a long train of disasters to the French. 


A period of three centuries of weakness, humiliation, and suffering, in Italy, 
began in the year 1530 ; from that time she was always oppressed by 
foreigners, and enervated and corrupted by her masters. These last 
reproached her with the vices of which they were themselves the authors. 
After having reduced her to the impossibility of resisting, they accused her 
of cowardice when she submitted, and of rebellion when she made efforts to 
vindicate herself. The Italians, during this long period of slavery, were 
agitated with the desire of becoming once more a nation : as, however, they 
had lost the direction of their own affairs, they ceased to have any history 
which could be called theirs ; their misfortunes have become but episodes 
in the histories of other nations. d 


THE BEGINNING OF THE AGE OF SLAVERY 


[1530-1600 a.d.] 


From 1530 to 1796, that is, for a period of nearly three centuries, the 
Italians had no history of their own. Their annals are filled with records of 
dynastic changes and redistributions of territory, consequent upon treaties 
signed by foreign powers, in the settlement of quarrels which nowise 
concerned the people. Italy only too often became the theatre of desolating 
and distracting wars. But these wars were fought for the most part by alien 
armies ; the points at issue were decided beyond the Alps ; the gains 
accrued to royal families whose names were unpronounceable by southern 
tongues. That the Italians had created modern civilisation for Europe 
availed them nothing. Italy, intellectually first among the peoples, was now 
politically and practically last ; and nothing to her historian is more heart- 
rending than to watch the gradual extinction of her spirit in this age of 
slavery. 


— J. A. Symonds.& 


The first circumstance, after the fall of Florence, which interrupted the 
ignominious repose of Italy, was the” renewal of hostilities between Francis 
I and the emperor. During the expedition of Charles V against Tunis, the 
French monarch availed himself of the distraction of the imperial strength 
to commence his offensive operations. His troops broke into the territories 
of the duke of Savoy, against whom he had some causes of dissatisfaction, 
and easily wrested all Savoy, and the greater part of Piedmont, from that 
feeble prince ; while the imperialists took possession of the remainder of his 
states, under pretence of defending them. Meanwhile the death of Francesco 
Sforza, who left no posterity, revived the long wars for the possession of the 
Milanese state. On the one hand, Francis I, alleging that he had only ceded 
that duchy to Sforza and his descendants, insisted that his rights returned to 
him in full force by the decease of that prince without issue ; on the other, 
Charles V anticipated his designs by seizing the duchy as a lapsed fief of 
the empire. Francis I, after some hollow negotiations with his crafty rival, 
once more staked the decision of his pretensions on a trial of arms. 
Lombardy became again the theatre of furious contests between the French 
and the imperialists; but the usual fortunes of Francis still pursued 
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him ; and although his troops inflicted a sanguinary defeat on their 
opponents in the battle of Cerisole, the fruits of their victory were lost by 
the necessity, under which the French monarch was placed, of turning his 
strength to the defence of the northern frontiers of his own kingdom. The 
peace of Crespy, in 1544, left Charles in possession of Lombardy ; and 
though Francis still retained part of the dominions of the duke of Savoy, the 
despotic authority of his rival over Italy remained unshaken. 


The tranquillity restored to the peninsula by the peace of Crespy was not 
materially disturbed for several years. This period was indeed signalised by 
the abortive conspiracy of Fiesco at Genoa, and earlier by the separation of 
Parma and Piacenza from the papal dominions, and their erection into a 
sovereign duchy. These territories, which originally formed part of the 
Milanese states, had first been annexed to the holy see by the conquests of 
Julius II; they had frequently changed masters in the subsequent 
convulsions of Italy ; and their possession had finally been confirmed to the 
papacy by the consent of Francesco Sforza. By the subserviency of the 
sacred college, the reigning pontiff, Paul III, of the family of Farnese, was 
suffered to detach these valuable dependencies from the holy see, and to 
bestow them upon his son with the ducal dignity. But neither the trifling 
change which was wrought in the divisions of Lombardy by the creation of 
the duchy of Parma and Piacenza, nor the dangerous conspiracy of Fiesco, 
affected the general aspect and the quietude of Italy. 


Shortly after the death of Pope Paul III, however, the determination of the 
emperor to spoil his family obliged Ottavio Farnese, the reigning duke of 
Parma, to throw himself into the arms of Henry II, the new monarch of 
France ; and thus a new war was kindled in Lombardy and Piedmont, in 


which the French appeared, as the defenders of Ottavio, against the forces 
of Charles V and of the new pope, Julius III (1551). The war of Parma 
produced no memorable event, until it was extended into Tuscany by the 
revolt of Siena against the grievous oppression of the Spanish garrison, 
which the people had themselves introduced to curb the tyranny of the 
aristocratical faction of their republic. After expelling their Spanish masters, 
the Sienese invited the aid of the French for the maintenance of their 
liberties against the emperor (1552). c 


THE SIEGE AND FALL OF SIENA 


Cosmo I, duke of Florence, had promised to remain neutral in the war 
lighted up anew between the French and the imperialists ; he nevertheless, 
on the 27th of January, 1554, attacked, without any declaration of war, the 
Sienese, whose city he hoped to take by surprise. Having failed in this 
attack, he gave the command to the ferocious Medecino, marquis of 
Marignano, who undertook to reduce it by famine. The first act of 
Marignano was to massacre without mercy all the women, children, aged, 
and sick, whom the Sienese, beginning to feel the want of provisions, had 
sent out of the town ; every peasant discovered carrying provisions into 
Siena was immediately hung before its gates. The villages and fortresses of 
the Sienese, for the most part, attempted to remain faithful to the republic ; 
but in all those which held out until the cannon was planted against their 
walls, the inhabitants were inhumanly put to death. d 


To oppose Marignano, and the formidable army which he assembled, the 
king of France made choice of Pietro Strozzi, a Florentine nobleman, who 
had 
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resided long in France as an exile, and who had risen by his merit to high 
reputation as well as command in the army. He was the son of Filippo 
Strozzi, who, in the year 1537, had concurred with such ardour in the 
attempt to expel the family of Medici out of Florence, in order to re- 
establish the ancient republican form of government, and who had perished 
in the undertaking. The son inherited the implacable aversion of the Medici, 
as well as the same enthusiastic zeal for the liberty of Florence which had 
animated his father, whose death he was impatient to revenge. Henry 
nattered himself that his army would make rapid progress under a general 
whose zeal to promote his interest was roused and seconded by such 
powerful passions ; especially as he had allotted him, for the scene of 
action, his native country, in which he had many powerful partisans, ready 
to facilitate all his operations. 


But how specious soever the motives might appear which induced Henry to 
make this choice, it proved fatal to the interests of France in Italy. Cosmo, 
as soon as he heard that the mortal enemy of his family was appointed to 
take the command in Tuscany, concluded that the king of France aimed at 
something more than the protection of the Sienese, and saw the necessity of 
making extraordinary efforts not merely to reduce Siena, but to save himself 
from destruction. At the same time the cardinal of Ferrara, who had the 
entire direction of the French affairs in Italy, considered Strozzi as a 
formidable rival in power, and, in order to prevent his acquiring any 
increase of authority from success, he was extremely remiss in supplying 
him either with money to pay his troops, or with provisions to support them. 
Strozzi himself, blinded by his resentment against the Medici, pushed on his 
operations with the impetuosity of revenge, rather than with the caution and 
prudence becoming a great general. 


At first, however, he attacked several towns in the territory of Florence with 
such vigour as obliged Medecino, in order to check his progress, to 
withdraw the greater part of his army from Siena, which he had invested 
before Strozzi’s arrival in Italy. As Cosmo sustained the whole burden of 
military operations, the expense of which must soon have exhausted his 
revenues; as neither the viceroy of Naples nor governor of Milan was in 
condition to afford him any effectual aid ; and as the troops which 
Medecino had left in the camp before Siena could attempt nothing against it 


A LATER CLASSICAL ACCOUNT OF BABYLON 


Babylon is situated in a plain. The wall is 385 stadia in circumference and 
32 feet in thickness. The height of the space between the towers is 50, and 
of the towers, 60 cubits. The roadway upon the walls will allow chariots 
with four horses when they meet to pass each other with ease. Whence, 
among the seven wonders of the world, are reckoned this wall and the 
hanging garden ; the shape of the garden is a square, and each side of it 
measures four plethra. It consists of vaulted terraces, raised one above 
another, and resting upon cube-shaped pillars. These are holloAV and filled 
with earth, to allow trees of the largest size to be planted. The pillars, the 
vaults, and the terraces are constructed of baked bricks and asphalt. 


The ascent to the highest story is by stairs, and at their side are water- 
engines, by means of which persons, appointed expressly for the purpose, 
are continually employed in raising water from the Pi/uphrates into the gar- 
den ; for the river, which is a stadium in breadth, flows tlirougli tlie middle 
of the city, and the garden is on the side of the river. The tomb, also, of 
Belus is tiiere. At present it is in ruins, having been demolished, it is said, 
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by Xerxes. It -was a quadrangular pyramid of baked brick, a stadium in 
height, and each of the sides a stadium in length. Alexander intended to 
repair it. It was a great undertaking, and required a long time for its 
completion (for ten thousand men were occupied two months in clearing 
away the niound of eartli ), so that he was not able to execute what he had 
attempted before disease hurried him rapidly to his end. None of the 
persons who succeeded him attended to this undertaking ; other works also 
\vere neglected, and tlie city was dilapidated, partly by the Persians, partly 
by time, and tlirough the indifference of the Macedonians to things of this 
kind, particularly after Seleucus Nicator liad fortified Seleucia, on the 
Tigris, near Babylon, at the distance of about three hundred stadia. 


Both this prince and all his successors directed their care to that city, and 
transferred to it the seat of empire. At present it is larger than Babylon ; the 


during his absence, it was Strozzi’s business to have protracted the war, and 
to have transferred the seat of it into the territories of Florence ; but the 
hope of ruining his enemy by one decisive blow precipitated him into a 
general engagement, not far from Marciano. The armies were nearly equal 
in num-ber ; but a body of Italian cavalry, in which Strozzi placed great 
confidence, having fled without making any resistance, either through the 
treachery or the cowardice of the officers who commanded it, his infantry 
remained exposed to the attacks of all Medecino’s troops. Encouraged, 
however, by Strozzi’s presence and example, who, after receiving a 
dangerous wound in endeavouring to rally the cavalry, placed himself at the 
head of the infantry, and manifested an admirable presence of mind, as well 
as extraordinary valour, they stood their ground with great firmness, and 
repulsed such of the enemy as ventured to approach them. But those gallant 
troops being surrounded at last on every side, and torn in pieces by a battery 
of cannon which Medecino brought to bear upon them, the Florentine 
cavalry broke in on their flanks, and a general rout ensued. Strozzi, faint 
with the loss of blood, and deeply affected with the fatal consequences of 
his own rashness, found the utmost difficulty in making his escape with a 
handful of men. 
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Medecino returned immediately to the siege of Siena with his victorious 
forces, and as Strozzi could not, after the greatest efforts of activity, collect 
so Many men as to form the appearance of a regular army, he had leisure to 
carry on his approaches against the town without molestation. But the 
Sienese, instead of sinking into despair upon this cruel disappointment of 
their only hope of obtaining relief, prepared to defend themselves to the 
utmost extremity, with that undaunted fortitude which the love of liberty 
alone can inspire. This generous resolution was warmly seconded by 
Montluc, who commanded the French garrison in the town. The active and 
enterprising courage which he had displayed on many occasions had 


procured him this command ; and as he had ambition which aspired to the 
highest military dignities, without any pretensions to attain them but what 
he could derive from merit, he determined to distinguish his defence of 
Siena by extraordinary efforts of valour and perseverance. For this purpose, 
he repaired and strengthened the fortifications with unwearied industry ; he 
trained the citizens to the use of arms, and accustomed them to go through 
the fatigues and dangers of service in common with the soldiers ; and as the 
enemy were extremely strict in guarding all the avenues to the city, he 
husbanded the provisions in the magazines with the most parsimonious 
economy, and prevailed on the soldiers, as well as the citizens, to restrict 
themselves to a very moderate daily allowance for their subsistence. 
Medecino, though his army was not numerous enough to storm the town by 
open force, ventured twice to assault it by surprise ; but he was received 
each time with so much spirit, and repulsed with such loss, as discouraged 
him from repeating the attempt, and left him no hopes of reducing the town 
but by famine. 


With this view he fortified his camp with great care, occupied all the posts 
of strength round the place, and having cut off the besieged from any 
communication with the adjacent country, he waited patiently until 
necessity should compel them to open their gates. But their enthusiastic zeal 
for liberty made the citizens despise the distresses occasioned by the 
scarcity of provisions, and supported them long under all the miseries of 
famine : Montluc, by his example and exhortations, taught his soldiers to 
vie with them in patience and abstinence ; and it was not until they had 
withstood a siege of ten months, until they had eaten up all the horses, dogs, 
and other animals in the place, and were reduced almost to their last morsel 
of bread, that they proposed a capitulation (1555). Even then they 
demanded honourable terms ; and as Cosmo, though no stranger to the 
extremity of their condition, was afraid that despair might prompt them to 
venture upon some wild enterprise, he immediately granted them conditions 
more favourable than they could have expected. 


The capitulation was made in the emperor’s name, who engaged to take the 
republic of Siena under the protection of the empire ; he promised to 
maintain the ancient liberties of the city, to allow the magistrates the full 
exercise of their former authority, to secure the citizens in the undisturbed 


possession of their privileges and property ; he granted an ample and 
unlimited pardon to all who had borne arms against him ; he reserved to 
himself the right of placing a garrison in the town, but engaged not to 
rebuild the citadel without the consent of the citizens. Montluc and his 
French garrison were allowed to march out with all the honours of war. 


Medecino observed the articles of capitulation, as far as depended on him, 
with great exactness. No violence or insult whatever was offered to the 
inhabitants, and the French garrison was treated with all the respect due to 
their spirit and bravery. But many of the citizens suspecting, from the 
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extraordinary facility with which they had obtained such favourable 
conditions, that the emperor, as well as Cosmo, would take the first 
opportunity of violating them, and disdaining to possess a precarious 
liberty, which depended on the will of another, abandoned the place of their 
nativity, and accompanied the French to Montalcino, Porto Ercole, and 
other small towns in the territory of the republic. They established in 
Montalcino the same model of government to which they had been 
accustomed at Siena, and appointing magistrates with the same titles and 
jurisdiction, solaced themselves with this image of their ancient liberty .« 


The Spaniards retained possession of Siena for two years, and did not 
surrender it to the duke of Florence until the 19th of July, 1557. After the 
subjugation of Siena, there remained in Italy only three republics, Lucca, 
Genoa, and Venice, unless it may be permitted to reckon San Marino, a free 
village, situated on the summit of a mountain of Romagna, which has alike 
escaped both usurpation and history until our own time.d 


In the same year that witnessed the fall of Siena (1565), Charles V began 
putting into execution his intention to abdicate the various crowns of his 
vast dominions. 


AN ITALIAN ESTIMATE OF THE ABDICATION OF CHARLES V 


It has never been doubted that the ambition of Charles V was great and 
insatiable, and that this alone was his dominant passion. It was therefore a 
greater marvel that he should voluntarily despoil himself of all authority 
and dignity. But a close examination of the question will show that his 
action had its origin in that very ambition. After thirty years of continual 
warfare, journeys, negotiations, and perils, he realised that he was no 
happier than before, and perhaps higher motives prompted him to think 
upon the vanity and frailty of human greatness ; or satiety and weariness 
having disgusted him with kingship and power, he thought to win the praise 
of men by “other means, and to seek tranquillity and repose in private life. 


But it is most probable that after his reverses in Germany Charles 
recognised the impossibility of attaining to that absolute monarchy which 
he longed for, and experienced in himself that change of feeling to which 
the human heart is naturally inclined ; and that the excessive longing for 
sovereignty over the whole world was succeeded by total lethargy and a 
longing for quiet and inaction, more especially as he was suffering from ill 
health and was beginning to feel the weight of years. The care which he had 
taken to accustom Prince Philip, his only son, to the cares of government, 
sending him to Italy and investing him with the duchy of Milan in 1540, 
might lead one to believe that he had long since conceived and matured the 
design of renouncing his authority before he died ; and that he would have 
done so much sooner if matters had been in such a state that he could have 
withdrawn with dignity, and without laying himself open to a charge of 
weakness. 


In the meanwhile Henry II, no more resolved to keep peace with Charles V 
than firmly persuaded that this was the sincere desire of the latter, had 

leagued himself with the German princes, the enemies of the emperor, and 
hostilities were begun on both sides without any formal declaration of war. 


Thus while the French attacked Toul, Verdun, and Metz in Lower Germany, 
the German allies, whose chief leaders were Maurice, duke and elector of 
Saxony, Duke Albert of Mecklenburg, and Albert of Brandenburg, markgraf 
of Kulmbach and Bayreuth, showed such spirit in their encounter 
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with the imperial army in the direction of the Tyrol that the emperor 
himself, surprised at Innsbruck, withdrew hastily into Dalmatia to the lands 
of his brother Ferdinand, leaving all his baggage as spoil to the enemy. This 
fresh blow further confirmed him in his resolution to withdraw from the 
world. After the flight from Innsbruck it was observed that he suffered from 
a melancholy humour, and in Villach in Carinthia shut himself in his room 
for several days, giving no audiences and despatching no business. Having 
recruited his army he marched towards Flanders, where he vainly attempted 
to besiege Metz, which was occupied by the king of France. Still further 
saddened by this proof of his altered fortune, he almost entirely abandoned 
the administration of his dominions, partly to Prince Philip and partly to his 
favourite the bishop of Arras, and his sister the widowed queen of Hungary. 


In order to evade the cares of government, which had now become dis- 
tasteful to him, he reduced himself to a private house in Brussels, where, 
says Segin,O ” he took great interest in clock-making, delighting in such 
machinery and in talking with the workmen and watching their work.” He 
began the formal abdication of his crown by making over the kingdom of 
Naples to his son (1554). Julius III approved this abdication, and received 
in the name of King Philip the homage paid to him by the kings of Naples 
as feudatories of the holy see. Thus the states of Milan and Naples changed 
their ruler somewhat earlier than Spain. But this separation of the kingdom 
of Naples and duchy of Milan from Spain, to which they were justly united, 
the former because of the ancient right of the king of Aragon, and the latter 
because of the will of Charles, who bestowed it upon the heir presumptive 
of the throne of Spain, was only temporary, for the next year (1555) Charles 


further bestowed the Low Countries upon his son, and a little later (1556) 
the kingdom of Spain and the dominions of the new world./ 


RENEWED HOSTILITIES ; THE TREATY OF CATEAU-CAMBRESIS 


At the time of the abdication of Charles V the flames of war which had 
raged in Europe with such intense violence during the greater part of his 
long reign seemed already expiring in their embers. But they were rekindled 
in Italy, almost immediately after the accession of Philip II, by the fierce 
passions of Paul IV, a rash and violent pontiff. In his indignation at the 
opposition which Charles V had raised against his election, and moreover to 
gratify the ambition of his family, Paul IV had already instigated Henry II 
of France to join him in a league to ruin the imperial power in Italy ; and he 
now, in concert with the French monarch, directed against Philip II the 
hostile measures which he had prepared against his father. 


Philip II, that most odious of tyrants, whose atrocious cruelty and imbecile 
superstition may divide the judgment between execration and contempt, 
shrank with horror from the impiety of combating the pontiff, whom he had 
regarded as the vicegerent of God upon earth. He therefore vainly 
exhausted every resource of negotiation, before he was reconciled by the 
opinion of the Spanish ecclesiastics, whom he anxiously consulted, to the 
lawfulness of engaging in such a contest. At length he was prevailed upon 
to suffer the duke of Alva to lead the veteran Spanish bands from the 
kingdom of Naples into the papal territories. The advance of Alva to the 
gates of Rome, however, struck consternation into the sacred college ; and 
the haughty and obstinate pontiff was compelled by the terror of his 
cardinals to conclude a truce with 
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the Spanish general, which he immediately broke on learning the approach 
of a superior French army under the duke de Guise (1556). 


This celebrated captain of France, to whom the project was confided of 
conquering the kingdom of Naples from the Spaniards, was, however, able 
to accomplish nothing in Italy which accorded with his past and subsequent 
fame. Crossing the Alps at the head of twenty thousand men, he penetrated, 
without meeting any resistance, through Lombardy and Tuscany to the 
ecclesiastical capital. If he could effect the reduction of the kingdom of 
Naples, it was imagined that the Spanish provinces in northern Italy must 
fall of themselves ; and having, therefore, left the Milanese duchy 
unassailed 


The Colonnade, St. Peter’s, Rome 


behind him, he passed on from Rome to the banks of the Garigliano, where 
he found Alva posted with an inferior force to oppose him. The wily 
caution of the Spanish general and the patient valour of his troops 
disconcerted the impetuosity of the French and the military skill of their 
gallant leader : and disease had already begun to make fearful havoc in the 
ranks of the invaders, when Guise was recalled, by the victory of the 
Spaniards at St. Quentin, to defend the frontiers of France. c 


The confusion at Rome was great. But the pope, though considerably 
grieved, gave no external sign of being disturbed or alarmed. ” The 
ambassador of France has just assured me,” wrote the bishop of Anglone on 
the 25th of August, 1557, ” that the pope felt greatly the constable’s defeat, 
and is troubled ; yet in spite of his affliction he does not say cease, but that 
his courage is greater than ever, and, from what he sees and believes, his 
holiness is more than ever disposed to continue the friendly relations, as he 
well knows he cannot bear the cost alone and has need of the king’s aid.” 
Nevertheless, Paul IV could not be unmindful that he was left alone to face 


the victorious enemy, bolder in their pretensions, as they knew themselves 
superior to their adversary. 


The pope therefore took the resolution of checking the victorious march of 
the duke of Alva, and saving Rome by coming to terms. Cardinal Caraffa 
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attempted through the medium of Alessandro Placidi to negotiate with the 
Spanish viceroy, but the conditions imposed were too onerous to be 
accepted by the pontifical court. Cosmo intervened in favour of the latter, 
being anxious for peace, and a peace was signed upon most honourable 
terms for the pope, who through the sagacity of Silvestro Aldobrandini 
recovered all he had lost, and was enabled to confirm the sentences against 
the rebellious vassals, while King Philip promised to send a solemn 
embassy to him, asking grace and pardon. 


But in a secret article of the treaty (an article which the pope ignored), the 
duchy of Paliano, the apparent cause of the war, remained in the hands of 
the Spanish. The duke of Alva had therefore to repair to Rome, and, though 
much against his will, was forced to bow before the pontiff and ask pardon 
for having made war on the church. The pope, who could hardly believe 
that he was free from a war into which he had been dragged without 
foreseeing all the consequences, received him with great benignity and sent 
the rosa benedetta to his wife the vice-queen. The duke of Ferrara was not 
included in the peace, but Cosmo prevailed upon Philip to receive him into 
favour, which was to the great advantage of the duke, who was now on 
friendly terms with the Venetians, having taken part in the fight between the 
pope and Spain without the republic’s consent, and who saw himself 
threatened by Duke Ottavio Farnese, anxious to enlarge his dominions at 
the expense of the house of Este ; while his people, exhausted by a 
disastrous war, ardently longed for peace. 


De Guise left Rome on the same day as the duke of Alva entered the town ; 
he proceeded in all haste to France, where his arrival was eagerly looked 
for, and was appointed lieutenant-general with full powers. At the head of 
the French army he entered the field, though the season was far advanced. 
While feigning to bear down on the frontier of Flanders, he suddenly turned 
and fell upon Calais, the last place which the English held in France — an 
important dominion, as it secured them an easy and safe passage into the 
heart of the country. In eight days De Guise took possession of the place ; a 
success due not so much to valour as to his usual foresight, he having seized 
the moment when the fort was left denuded of its garrison. This victory 
avenged St. Quentin and partly smoothed the way to a general peace. 


First a truce was spoken of, then a general disarming, then a disbanding of 
foreign troops ; but ultimately the two powers appointed their 
plenipotentiaries, who on the 12th of October, 1558, assembled at 
Cercamps, to formulate their proposals. Negotiations were long and 
difficult, especially respecting the question of the possession of Calais, 
being suspended on the 17th of November, 1558, on account of the death of 
Mary Tudor, queen of England ; they were resumed at Cateau-Cambresis in 
the following year, and finally peace was signed between England and 
France in the first place, between France and Spain in the second. The 
conditions were as follows : France restored Marienburg, Thionville, 
Damvillers, Montme’dy, in exchange for St. Quentin, Ham, Catalet, and 
Therouanne ; she kept Calais and restored without compensation Bovigny 
and Bouillon to the bishop of Liege, while Philip kept Hesdin. In Italy the 
French evacuated Montferrat, Milan, Corsica, Montalcino, Siena, Piedmont, 
excepting the forts of Turin, Chieri, Pinerolo, Chivasso, Villanova d’ Asti, 
which she held in pledge, and which by the Treaty of Fossano, signed by 
the cardinal of Lorraine in the name of the king of France, were restored to 
Emmanuel Philibert in exchange for the forts of Savigliano and Perosa. 
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The Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis left Savoy, Bresse, and Bugey free, but not 
so the duchy of Saluzzo, which held by France was occupied by Henry IV 
and definitely abandoned to Piedmont in 1601, in exchange for Bresse and 
Bugey. The restitution of the forts of Piedmont on the part of France put the 
seal on the separation of this power from northern Italy. Two marriages 
were arranged to make the peace binding, one between Philip II, left a 
widower a short time previously, and Elizabeth of Valois, eldest daughter of 
Henry, and the other between Margaret, sister of the latter, and the duke of 
Savoy. . 


The Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, completed fifty years later by that of 
Vervins, was the fundamental treaty of Europe until the Treaty of West- 
phalia. Few diplomatic acts have had such lasting results. The convention of 
the 2nd of April, 1559, answered the momentary needs of Europe ; defined 
the limits of the possessions of every nation ; broke the power of the house 
of Habsburg, which inclined to universal monarchy ; lessened the authority 
of Philip II in Italy and the Low Countries, and compelled the said monarch 
to keep within the limits of the Iberian peninsula ; and assured liberty to the 
rest of Europe, so recently threatened by the omnipotence of Charles V./ 


But in its consequences to Italy, this famous treaty was particularly 
important. To detach the duke of Parma from the French interest during the 
late war, Philip had already restored to him the part of his states which 
Charles V had formerly seized : to confirm the fidelity of Cosmo I, 
afterwards grand duke of Tuscany, he had assigned Siena to the sceptre of 
the Medici, and retained only in Tuscany the small maritime district which 
was destined to form a Spanish province, under the title of lo stato degli 
presidi — the state of the garrisons. The general pacification confirmed 
these cessions of Philip ; it also restored to the house of Savoy the greater 
part of its possessions, which the P’rench and Spanish kings engaged to 
evacuate; and it left the kingdom of Naples and the duchy of Milan under 
the recognised sovereignty of Spain. 


Thus the Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis may be considered to have finally 
regulated the limit and the existence of these Italian principalities and 
provinces which, under despotic government, whether native or foreign, 
had embraced almost the whole surface of the peninsula ; and it left only 


other is in great part deserted, so that no one would hesitate to ai)ply to it 
what one of the comic writers said of Megalopolitie in Arcadia : 


” The great city is a great desert.” 


On account of the scarcity of timber, the beams and pillars of the houses 
were made of palm wood. They wind ropes of twisted reed round the 
pillars, paint them over with colours, and draw designs upon them ; they 
cover the doors with a coat of asphaltus. These are lofty, and all the houses 
are vaulted on account of the want of timber. For the country is bare, a great 
part of it is covered with shrubs, and produces nothing but the palm. This 
tree grows in the greatest abundance in Babylonia. It is found in Susiana; 
also, in great quantity, on the Persian coast, and in Carmania. 


Tliey do not use tiles for their houses, because there are no great rains. The 
case is the same in Susiana and in Sitacene. In Babylon a residence was set 
apart for the native philosophers called Chaldeans, who are chiefly devoted 
to the study of astronomy. Some, who are not approved of by the rest, 
profess to understand genethlialogy, or the casting of nativities. There is 
also a tribe of Chaldeans who inhabit a district of Babylonia in the 
neighbourhood of the Arabians and of the sea called the Persian Sea. There 
are several classes of the Chaldean astronomers. Some liave the name of 
Orcheni, some Borsippeni, and many others, as if divided into sects, who 
disseminate different tenets on the same subjects. The mathematicians niake 
mention of some individuals among them, as Cidenas, Naburianus, and 
Sudinus. Seleucus, also, of Seleucia, is a Chaldean, and many other 
remarkable men. Borsippa is a city sacred to Diana and Apollo. Herei* is a 
large linen manufactory. Bats of much larger size than those in other’ parts 
abound in it. They are caught and salted for food. 


The country of the Babylonians is surrounded on the east by the Susans, 
Klynuei, and Parietaceni ; on the south by the Persian Gulf, and the 
Chaldeans as far as the Arabian “lesseni ; on the west by the Arabian 
ScenitoB as far as Adiabene and Gordytca ; on the north by the Armenians 
and Modes as far as the Zagros, and the nations about that river. 


The country is intersected by many rivers, the largest of which are the 
Euphrates and the Tigris ; next to the Indian rivers, the rivers in the 


the shadow of republican freedom to Venice, Genoa, Lucca, and — if it be 
worth naming — to the petty community of San Marino in the ecclesiastical 
states. But this same pacification is yet more remarkable, as the era from 
which Italy ceased to be the theatre of contention between the monarchs of 
Spain and Germany and France, in their struggle for the mastery of 
continental Europe. Other regions were now to be scathed by their 
ambition, and other countries were to succeed to that inheritance of warfare 
and all its calamities, of which Italy had reaped, and was yet to reap, only 
the bitterest fruits.0 


A new phase now began for Italy; she no longer resisted servitude but 
became resigned, nay hastened to it. That same brilliant genius that had 
strayed in the slipper}* paths of the Renaissance expiated its pagan 
scepticism in the rigours of penitence and sometimes in the weaknesses of 
superstition. 


Pius IV set the example of resignation. Entirely occupied in embellishing 
Rome, he had built the Porta Pia, opened up the via Montecavallo; 
protected the coasts against barbaric pirates by the Borgo, Ancona, and 
Civita-Vecchia fortifications, and had no other object than peace in his 
relations with foreign powers. Solicited by the Savoy ambassador to help 
his master in recovering Geneva, now turned Protestant, ” What are we 
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coming to,” he said to him, ” that such propositions should be made to me ? 


I desire above all things peace.” He was convinced that the holy see could 
not long maintain itself without help from the princes, and above all made 
much of those who reigned over Italy. He thought once of conferring the 
title of kino-on Cosmo, or at least of making him archduke. He refused 
nothing to his vassal Philip II for the kingdom of Naples, and allowed him 
to oppose the formality of the exequatur to his own decrees. Still less did he 


combat the measures which the king took in Milan to restrain the privileges 
left by Charles V to the senate and the last communal liberties. 


The holy see, it is true, gained spiritually what she lost temporally. In the 
last sessions of the Council of Trent, which she had the glory of reopening 
in 1563, Pope Pius IV, by politic concessions made to the prince, 
strengthened the religious reforms which it had seemed possible might be 
seized from him. By ceasing to invoke his right over crowned heads 


he obtained one thing — there was no more talk of reforming the church by 
reforming the head of it. The council, instead of putting itself above him, 
bowed before his authority. Not only was tradition maintained, and dogma 
in all its rigour, but the power of the holy see in all of its Catholicity was 
raised and extended. The pope remained sole judge of the changes to be 
worked in discipline, was infallible in matters of faith, supreme interpreter 
of canons, uncontested head of bishops, and Rome could console herself for 
the definite loss of a part of Europe by seeing her power doubled in the 
Catholic nations of the south who rallied religiously round her. The lay 
sovereigns of Italy had not this compensation. Cosmo de’ Medici could 
freely restrain by terror his subjects of Florence and Siena, who still feared 
him. He could fortify Grossetto, Leghorn ; found the order of the cavaliers 
of St. Stephen against pirates ; construct galleys, hollow out canals, irrigate 
and try to repeople and make the Maremma healthy ; but in seizing the little 
town of Foligliano from Niccolo Orsini he roused the discontent of the 
sovereigns, and did not appease them save by accepting the hand of the 
archduchess Johanna, an Austrian princess, for his son. The duke of Savoy, 
Emmanuel Philibert, who had given a victory to Philip 


II over the king of France at St. Quentin, recovered, through favour of the 
troubles in France, all his Piedmontese towns. But neither from the king of 
Spain nor the pope did he obtain the help he needed to reduce Geneva. 


Under Pope Pius V (1566) the work of Catholic restoration and weakening 
of the peninsula was finished. This holy but inflexible old man, admired by 
the people for his always bare head, long white beard, and countenance 
beaming with piety, got the Roman Inquisition admitted into all the Italian 
States, and severely watched over faith and customs. Bishops were bound to 
keep in residence, monks and nuns forced to strict seclusion. The Collegium 


Germanicum, founded by the Jesuits, became a forcing house for priests for 
Italy and Germany. Abuses had partly disappeared ; scandals diminished in 
Rome. Cardinals eminent for their piety gave tone to the Roman court — - 
among these the politic Gallio di Como, the administrator 


The Lion of St. Mark’s, Venice 
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Salviati, San Severino, the man of the Inquisition, and Madruzzi, surnamed 
the Cato of the sacred college. Tiepolo, the Venetian ambassador, a little 
later rendered the Holy City this witness : ” Rome strives to conquer the 
disrepute into which she had fallen ; she has now become more Christian in 
her customs and manner of living.” In Lombardy, the archbishop of Milan, 
Carlo Borromeo, a worthy emulator of Pius V, did not content himself with 
reforming the churches and clergy, the monks and nuns. He restrained 
public amusement, watched over the regularity of marriages and the general 
conduct of the laity : his zeal even led him beyond the limit of his powers. 
He aspired to lend his religious decrees the aid of military force, and the 
governor of Milan bowed to the ascendency of a zeal free from all political 
ambition. 


This reform, quite ecclesiastical and for discipline, had not, unfortunately, 
anything practical or strong. Worship was re-established without 
reformation of men’s characters. The faith was strengthened without 


correction of manners. Minds were dominated without souls being uplifted. 
One great action stands out during this epoch. Pius V determined a league 
against the Turks and among the Italian and Spanish states. Under the 
leadership of Don John, the vassals of Venice, Genoa, Tuscany, Naples, and 
the church states carried a glorious victory at Lepanto (1571 )J So great and 
so glorious was this victory, that we must give it more than passing notice. 
As one of the great decisive battles between the Orient and the Occident, it 
had really world-historical significance. We shall adopt the enthusiastic 
narrative of the Spanish historian Lafuente.o 


A SPANISH ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF LEPANTO 


The Turkish fleet in Lepanto had been reinforced with ships, victuals, 
artillery, and soldiers drawn from the Morea and Modon, so that it 
numbered no less than 240 galleys, and a multitude of galiots, foists, and 
other craft, with 120,000 men, soldiers and rowers. Pertev Pasha and Ali 
Uluch, as also the viceroy of Alexandria and other Turkish generals, 
counselled Ali Pasha not to fight or to risk in one battle the loss of the 
conquests made in Cyprus. But Ali, as commander-in-chief of the fleet, 
rejected their advice as cowardly. The reason of this was that a famous 
corsair, disguised as a fisherman, had been able to approach and reconnoitre 
the Christian galleys, and whether to encourage the Mussulmans, or 
because he had not seen the whole fleet, had greatly underestimated their 
numbers, and had assured the pasha of a certain, indeed almost infallible 
victory. 


Don John’s generals, amongst whom were Giovanni Andrea Doria, Ascanio 
de la Corna, and Sebastian Veniero, also feared engaging in a battle; and 
some, declaring that it would be rashness, came forward to advise him to 
retreat. “Gentlemen,” replied the son of Charles V, “it is no longer the hour 
for advising, but for fighting;” and he continued disposing tin-order of 
battle. 


Besides his natural valour, his confidence had been heightened by the re- 
port he had received that Ali Uluch, the Algerian, had separated from the 
Turkish fleet. Both commanders were deceived and confident, both counted 


on the victory, both were equally anxious for battle ; it would seem that they 
were moved by a mysterious force. Don John passed from ship to ship 
encouraging the Christians. “Brothers,” he cried in sonorous accents to the 
Spaniards, “we are here to vanquish or die, if God so wishes it. Do not 
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give your arrogant enemy occasion to cry out with haughty impiety, ‘ 
Where is your God?’ Fight with faith in his holy name ; killed or victorious, 
you shall enjoy immortality.” And to the Venetians: “The day has come to 
avenge insults ; you hold in your hands the remedy to your sufferings, wield 
your swor.ls with courage and anger.” And the fire of his words inflamed 
the hearts of the combatants with warlike ardour. 


Ali Pasha, who was confident of victory, thinking that the whole of the 
Christian fleet was in sight, when the greater part of it was hidden from him 
by the Curzolari Islands, was dumfounded, and cursed the corsair who had 
deceived him, when upon his sailing into the open he discovered its 
magnitude, saw the multitude of sails and the admirable order in which it 
was disposed. 


Don John also perceived that he had been mistaken in the number of the 
enemy’s ships, and that it was uncertain whether Ali Uluch had deserted ; 
he fully weighed the danger into which he had run, but remembered who he 
was, fixed his eyes on a crucifix which he alwa}rs wore, then raised them to 
heaven, and placing his trust in God resolved to fight with the presentiment 
of victory. The wind, which at first had been contrary to the Christians, 
presently turned against the infidels, rendering the operations of their ships 
difficult, and being favourable to the Christian fleet, which raised their 
courage. Among other things Don John caused the beakheads of all the 
galleys to be cut away, commencing with his own flag-ship, which measure, 
as afterwards proved, was of great advantage. 


Six Venetian galleasses sailed as a vanguard, the left wing formed of sixty 
galleys was commanded by the provveditore Barbarigo ; Giovanni Andrea 
Doria commanded the right which was composed of nearly an equal 
number of sail ; in the centre division, composed of sixty-three galleys, was 
the generalissimo Don John of Austria in his flag-ship, having on each side 
the two generals of Rome and Venice, Colonna and Veniero, and in the rear 
his lieutenant, Requesens, chief knight commander of Castile. The rear- 
guard or relief squadron, of thirty-five galleys, was commanded by Don 
Alvaro de Bazan, marquis of Santa Cruz. 


The Turkish fleet, more numerous than the Christian, formed a half moon 
and was also divided into three bodies. The right, of fifty-five galleys, was 
commanded by the viceroy of Alexandria, Muhammed Siroko ; the left 
wing, composed of ninety-three, by Ali Uluch of Algiers, and the two 
pashas, Per-tev and Ali, were in the centre with ninety-six sail, with their 
corresponding relief force or rear-guard. So that each division faced the 
corresponding division of the enemy, and the standard of the Grand Turk 
fluttered in front of the holy standard of the league. 


The wind had fallen, the waters of the gulf were tranquil, and the sun shone 
out from a blue and clear sky, as though God wished that no element should 
disturb the struggle of men, that nature should oppose no obstacle to the 
battle which was to decide the triumph of the cross or the crescent. If the 
reflection of the polished arms, the shining shields, and burnished helmets 
of the Christians dazzled the Mussulmans, the eyes of the allies were 
wounded by the gilded poop lanterns, the silver and gold inscriptions of the 
Turkish standards, the stars, the moon, the double-edged scimitars, which 
shone from the ships of the Ottoman admirals. Nothing could be discerned 
on the horizon but banners and pendants of varied colours. For a brief space 
the two fleets surveyed one another in mutual wonder ; this impressive 
silence was broken by a broadside discharged from Ali’s galley, which was 
answered by another from Don John’s flag-ship. 
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The first boom of the artillery, which was the signal for battle, was followed 
instantly by the usual clamour and shouting, with which the Moors 
commence a fight. The Turkish right wing commanded by the viceroy of 
Alexandria first engaged with the Christian left, commanded by the 
provveditore Barbarigo. The Venetians fought unshielded with the furious 
courage and passion of men fighting the murderers of their compatriots. 
Doria the Genoese engaged with Ali Uluch the Algerian, who captured the 
flag-ship of Malta, and put all her defenders to the sword, with the 
exception of the prior and two other knights, who, covered with wounds, 
were saved by being counted among the dead. 


Ali Pasha and Don John of Austria sought each other with equal hatred, 
until with a terrible shock their two galleys rushed together, the fire of the 
artillery and arquebuses from the Spanish ship doing deadly work on the 
men of the Turkish galley. The action became general, and the contending 
galleys changed about; the sea was white with the foam of the troubled 
waves, the smoke of the artillery and arquebuses darkened the sky, turned 
midday into night, the sparks flying from the swords and shields as they 
clashed together seemed like lightning flashing from black clouds. Ships 
were engulfed in the waves, Turks and Christians fell in a muddled heap, 
clasped together like brothers, with the hatred of enemies, by the side of a 
sinking ship ; greedy flames devoured others ; a Turkish ship would be seen 
flying a Christian flag, and a Spanish galley guided by a Turkish 
commandant. Swords broken, they fought hand to hand ; all was destruction 
and death, until the sea became reddened with blood. ” Never,” says the 
author of the Memories of Lepanto, ” had the Mediterranean witnessed on 
her bosom, nor shall the world again see, a conflict so obstinate, a butchery 
so terrible, men so valiant and so enraged.” 


With his youthful and untiring arm Don John of Austria wielded his sword 
unceasingly, his person being ever exposed to danger ; youthful also in the 
battle appeared the veteran Sebastian Veniero ; Colonna did justice to his 
illustrious name ; Requesens showed himself a worthy lieutenant of the 
valiant prince Don John ; the prince of Parma proved that the blood of 
Charles V ran in his veins ; the wounds he received did not check Urbino ; 
Figueroa, Zapata, Carillo, every captain of the flag-ship worked like men 
well used to battle, setting little value on their lives, when the flag-ship was 


hard pressed, because Ali and Pertev Pasha also fought like heroes with 
their janissaries. 


Don Alvaro de Bazan came to the rescue, as though his galley was moved 
by lightning, and mowed down Mussulmans, clearing all before him, 
though balls turned against his shield. Like a whirlwind he moved, nor did 
his fire slacken though ships were engulfed at his side and captains fell 
lifeless before him. Ali Uluch held Doria in desperate conflict ; the marquis 
of Santa Cruz, leaving the flag-ship in safety, rushed to his assistance, 
regained the flag-ship of Malta, relieved the Genoese, and put the Algerian 
to ignominious flight. 


It is impossible to relate the special deeds of prowess of every captain and 
every soldier in the stupendous struggle, in which the janissaries, who held 
themselves to be the most valiant warriors of the world, were to learn that 
there were Christian soldiers more valiant, more audacious, and more 
daring than they. Nevertheless we cannot omit making special mention of a 
Spanish soldier who, prostrated with fever on board Giovanni Andrea 
Doria’s galley, but feeling a more fierce fever burning in his breast, that is 
to say, the fire of courage and the desire of battle, left his bed and begged 
the 
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captain to station him at the post of greatest danger. In vain his comrades, in 
vain the captain himself, tried to convince him that he was more in a 
condition to be curing his body than exposing it to danger. The soldier 
insisted, the soldier fought valiantly, the soldier was wounded in the breast 
and left hand, but yet he would not retreat, for the maxim of this soldier 
was, that wounds received in battle are stars which guide to the heaven of 
glory. The stubborn soldier stood firm, and could not be prevailed upon to 
retire that he might be attended to, until his galley had ceased to battle, the 
captain Francisco de San Pedro being killed in the fight. The reader will 
understand why, in the midst of numerous other deeds of prowess, we have 


singled that of this soldier in particular, for he will have divined that this 
soldier was no other than Miguel de Cervantes, who, then unknown to the 
world as a soldier, became afterwards famous as a writer. 


But it is now time to draw this furious fight to a close, the result of it bein<r 
for a time doubtful. The Turks had already suffered a great loss when Pertev 
Pasha, pressed by Don Juan de Cordova, fell into the sea, and his galley was 
boarded by Paulo Jordan Urbino, the seraskier being forced to swim to a 
small boat in which to escape. But the Christians did not set up the cry of 
victory until they saw Ali Pasha, after the vigorous and stubborn efforts of 
himself and the three hundred janissaries of his flag-ship, fall on the 
gangway wounded in the forehead by a ball from one of Don John’s 
arquebusiers. 


Another cut off his head and presented it to the Christian generalissimo, 
who with noble generosity censured the action with horror, and ordered 
such trophies to be thrown into the sea ; nevertheless he could not prevent 
the head of the Turkish admiral from being raised and exhibited on the 
point of a spear. The Christian’s cry of victory resounded through the air, 
and was carried by the winds to the shore. 


The last engagement was between the galleys of Ali Uluch and Giovanni 
Andrea Doria, but on the approach of Don John, the viceroy of Algiers 
hastened to effect his escape, with forty vessels saved from the general 
destruction ; and so great was his haste that neither Giovanni Andrea nor 
Alvaro de Bazan could give chase. Nevertheless well-nigh all his men 
perished, either drowned in the waves, when jumping in terror to the shore, 
or killed among the rocks by the Venetians. 


In this memorable battle the Turks lost 220 ships ; of this number 130 fell 
into the hands of the Christians, more than 90 were engulfed in the sea, or 
reduced to ruins by fire, 40 alone escaped ; 25,000 Turks fell in battle, 
50,000 were taken prisoners ; the allies took from them 17 heavy cannon, 
and 250 of smaller calibre, more than 12,000 Christians, captives of the 
Mussulmans, employed as rowers, saw their chains broken and precious 
liberty recovered. The Christian losses were also great, about 8,000 valiant 
soldiers and sailors were killed, 2,000 of these were Spaniards, 800 of the 
papal army, and the rest Venetians. Only 15 ships were lost. On the other 


hand the gilded poop lanterns, the purple banners embroidered in gold and 
silver, the stars and moon, the pasha’s pennons, were precious trophies 
which the allies won in the battle. 


Such in brief, concludes Lafuente, was the famous naval battle of Lepanto, 
the most famous ever recorded in the annals of nations, for the number of 
ships, the exertions and valour of the combatants, for the complete 
destruction of a fleet as formidable as was the Ottoman fleet. The 
janissaries were no longer invincible ; the Sublime Porte was to lose its 
supremacy in the Mediterranean..? 
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” There was a man sent from God, whose name was John,” Pius V could 
cry in his enthusiasm over the victory of Lepanto. But besides this victory 
there was little to arouse enthusiasm in Italy ; scandals and baseness 
prevailed everywhere. The Medici offered the worst examples of this. 
Dreadful rumours circulated on the sudden and close deaths of Cosmo’s two 
sons. It was confidently said that one, Giovanni, had in a fit of jealous}’ 
during a hunting party assassinated his brother Garcias, and that Cosmo had 
slain the fratricide some days later in the arms of his mother. The third, 
Francesco, although married to the archduchess Johanna, publicly 
contracted a liaison which seemed to give rise every day to fresh scandals, 
and Cosmo in the recesses of his palace indulged in stormy passions made 
worse by a sombre melancholy. All this did not hinder Pope Pius V, in 

1569, from conferring on Cosmo, by what right is not known, the title of 
grand duke. This act showed to what depths the Italian princes had sunk. 
The other small sovereigns, whose lives were also not the most exemplary, 
showed themselves very jealous. The dukes of Ferrara and Savoy protested 
at the courts of Madrid and Vienna, and aspired to guard the right of 
precedence, which the pope had also just changed. At least they would be of 
the first rank among slaves. The right of precedence, such as it was in the 


southern parts of Asia are said to hold the second place. The Tigris is 
navigable upward from its mouth to Opis and to the present Seleucia. Opis 
is a vil-lagt; and a mart for the surrounding places. The Euphrates also is 
navi- 


?:able up to Babylon, a distance of more than three thousand stadia. The 
Persians, through fear of incursions from without and for the purpose of 
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preventing vessels from ascending these rivers, constructed artificial 
cataracts. Alexander, on arriving there, destroyed as many of them as he 
could, those particularly (on the Tigris from the sea) to Opis. But he 
bestowed great care upon the canals, for the Euphrates, at the 
commencement of sum-mer, overflows. It begins to fill in the spring, when 
the snow in Armenia melts ; the ploughed land, therefore, would be covered 
with Avater and be submerged, unless the overflow of the superabundant 
water of the Nile is diverted. Hence the origin of canals. Great labour is 
requisite for their maintenance, for the soil is deep, soft, and yielding, so 
that it would easily be swept away by the stream ; the fields would be laid 
bare, the canals filled, and the accumulation of mud would soon obstruct 
their mouths. Then again, the excess of water discharging itself into the 
plains near the sea forms lakes and marshes and reed grounds, supplying the 
reeds with which all kinds of platted vessels are woven ; some of these 
vessels are capable of holding w^ater when covered over with asphaltus ; 
others are used with the material in its natural state. Sails are also made of 
reeds ; these resemble mats or hurdles. 


It is not, perhaps, possible to prevent inundations of this kind altogether, but 
it is the duty of good princes to afford all possible assistance. The assistance 
required is to prevent excessive overflow by the construction of dams, and 
to obviate the filling of rivers produced by the accumulation of mud, by 
cleansing the canals and removing stoppages at their mouths. The cleansing 
of the canals is easily performed, but the construction of dams requires the 
labour of numerous workmen. For the earth being soft and yielding does not 
support the superincumbent mass, which sinks, and is itself carried away, 


general servitude, remained the object of the princes’ feverish rivalry. To 
maintain this their wise men used a good deal of heraldic and feudal 
science. Their ambassadors fought at the courts of Madrid and Vienna. 


Loss of liberty was not compensated for by material prosperity. This was 
clearly shown during the reigns of Gregory XIII at Rome and Francesco I at 
Florence. 


Gregory XIII, although of less deep piety than his predecessor, was carried 
along in his spiritual government by the vigorous impulse given by Pius V. 
He founded an international college at Rome, and accomplished a work 
truly European by the reform of the calendar in 1582. His attempts to 
regulate economic conditions were not so successful. Francesco de’ Medici, 
more docile still than his father to the Spanish yoke, obtained by 
concessions in 1576, from the emperor and the Spanish king, that 
recognition of his grand-ducal title which Cosmo had refused, with the right 
of precedence over the other dukes. With less reverence than ever he 
established Bianca Capello in his palace, she losing nothing of his affection 
for having given him a child by another father ; she even became his wife 
after the death of the archduchess. Quite a Spanish prince, he separated 
himself entirely from the people. After the fashion of Philip II he only lived 
in the midst of courte-sans and favourites, who began to form a nobility in a 
state which was formerly largely democratic. But through his negligence all 
the elements of order and prosperity in Tuscany were lost. The city of 
Leghorn alone slightly developed, thanks to the commercial privileges he 
granted her, but the rest of the country became deserted compared to what it 
had been under Cosmo I. Pisa, from twenty-two thousand inhabitants, fell 
to eight thousand ; and in 1575 a conspiracy was necessary to overthrow 
that voluptuous tyrant who had no thought for the morrow. 


In the Milanese, where the governors respected the debris of ancient 
liberties, there was still some activity. Milanese arms and embroideries 
were sought after, woollen-weavers were very busy in Como and the 
capital. The work of canalisation went on. Milan passed as Italy’s most 
populous city and had 150,000 inhabitants. But at Naples the exigencies and 
venality of the 
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administration exhausted all sources of prosperity. Whilst rich families in 
Lombardy, the Marignani, the Sforza, the Serboni, the Borromei, and the 
Trivulzi, displayed a princely luxuriousness, the Neapolitan nobility, 
quickly ruined by court life, retired to their chateaux and lived by 
oppressing the peasants. Even the townsfolk, crushed by taxation, and 
above all by the caprice of viceroys, were ruined. The miserable tax-payers, 
after all their furniture had been sold, were even driven to strip off their 
roofs and sell the material. Towns fell into decay. Localities formerly very 
flourishing, like Giovinazzo in Apulia, completely disappeared. A whole 
province was desolated ; Calabria was now only crossed by caravans. 


In the whole peninsula brigandage was organised, as in great epochs of 
misery. The discontented, the banished, ruined people, and bad subjects 


united in bands under bold and adventurous chiefs and wrought sanguinary 
revenge. The Apennine gorges, the little chateaux there, became the refuge 
for these outlaws or bandits who replaced the condottieri, and were as a last 
and wild protestation of national independence. The people, far from 
despising them, called them the bravi. Grandees, princes, even cardinals 
often went to these men to seek help needed to execute vengeance or even 
to satisfy their cupidity. Marco Bernardi of Cosenza in Calabria; Pietro 
Leonello of Spoleto in the Marches ; Alfonso Piccolomini, lord of 
Montemarciano, and his noble family in »i! iP’:C,~ jfc \- A~”. N e ‘ tne 
Apennines, became the terror of the 


peninsula. It needed a real military Spanish expedition to destroy Marco 
Bernardi and his band. Alfonso Piccolomini seized chateaux and even small 
towns in the papal states. Pope Gregory XIII augmented his military forces 
and gave Cardinal Sforza the fullest power to rid the patrimony of St. Peter 
of this brigandage. Gregory XIII could not, however, disarm Piccolomini 
but by pardoning him and restoring his goods. Such was the state to which 
imperial and pontifical restoration had reduced the peninsula towards the 
end of the sixteenth century. But at the threshold of the seventeenth century 
two energetic men tried to raise Italy and even put her in the way of 


profiting by the restoration of France, her natural protector, since she had 
fallen under the Spanish yoke : these were Sixtus V, sovereign pontiff, and 
Ferdinand I, grand duke of Tuscany. 
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POPE SIXTUS V ; FERDINAND, GRAND DUKE OF TUSCANY 


Felice Peretti [Sixtus V], one of a poor slave family who had taken refuge at 
Montalto, had been raised in the rough school of poverty. He had often in 
his youth guarded the fruit or taken care of swine. Received into a 
Franciscan convent, he had risen by showing a mixture of theologic 
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erudition and facility in administration, which evidenced a decided mind 
and firm character. He was sixty-four and somewhat infirm when called to 
the papacy (1585). This honour seemed to tend to rejuvenescence, a fact 
which gave rise to a report that the day after his exaltation he had thrown 
away his crutches. He was the first for some time who understood that the 
pope, as temporal sovereign, cannot be absorbed exclusively in religious 
duties without imperilling that same spiritual power, and he undertook first 
to destroy brigandage and raise the finances of the holy see. From the first 
day, most energetic measures were taken against the brigands. A price was 
set on the heads of the leaders ; their relatives were rendered responsible 
and liable for all their misdeeds. The holy father found good all the 
measures exercised against them. No pity was to be expected from him. “As 
long as I live,” he said the very day of his coronation, “every criminal shall 
suffer capital punishment.” At the end of two years, ambassadors 
congratulated the pope on the safety of the roads in the pontifical domain. 


Gregory XIII had, as Sixtus V said, eaten the revenues of three pontiffs : his 
own, those of his predecessor, and those of his successor. Sixtus V 
exercised considerable economies in the expenses of the pontifical chamber. 
He created a number of venal duties, and established monti on the 
consumption of wine, wood, and even small industries. In a short time he 
had paid his debts, and could put aside annually a million gold crowns : a 
reserve destined to pay for great events such as a crusade, a famine, or an 
invasion of St. Peter’s domain. The ordinary excess of receipts was 
employed by him in embellishing Rome. Since Sixtus IV had joined the two 
shores of the Tiber by the bridge which bears his name, the lower part of the 
town had been entirely rebuilt; beyond the river rose the marvels of the 
Vatican, the Belvedere, the Loggia, and the palace of the Chigi ; beyond 
these, the Cancellaria of Julius II, the Farnese and Orsini palaces. But the 
heights of the town were always abandoned ; the church of Santa Maria 
degli Angeli and the palace of the Conservatori on the Capitoline no longer 
attracted the inhabitants. Sixtus V, to repeople these beautiful and celebrated 
heights, .conducted greatly needed water there by means of works which 
rivalled those of the Romans. He caused to flow, sometimes under ground, 
sometimes in aqueducts, to the Capitoline and Quirinal, that aqua felice 


which gave in four hours 20,537 cubic metres of water and nourished 
twenty-seven fountains. He planned a great number of streets, facilitated 
communication between the higher and the lower towns, and doubled, as it 
were, the town of Rome. 


The former Franciscan monk also caused a reaction against paganism in art 
; and was happy in celebrating in his works the triumph of the Christian 
faith. He surmounted with a cross the beautiful obelisk which the architect 
Fontana had raised with so much trouble and delight on the Piazza di San 
Pietro. He knocked down the statues of Trajan and Antoninus from the 
triumphal columns of those emperors to put up St. Peter and St. Paul, and to 
build his churches and realise his plans destroyed the monuments of 
antiquity, even the beautiful temple of Severus. He even sacrificed to tins 
Christian vandalism the beautiful tomb of Csecilia Metella. But before all, 
this positive mind had always one end in view — public utility; and Rome 
really rose under his pontificate. 


The death of the grand duke of Florence, Francesco, was as favourable to 

Tuscany as that of Gregory XIII to the church states. Duke Francesco and 

Cardinal Ferdinand de’ Medici, rarely in accord, were still embroiled after 
the 
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accession of Pope Sixtus V. In the autumn of 1587, Francesco having fallen 
ill, Ferdinand came to Florence and there was reconciled with him. But 
some days after the fever of Francesco grew worse, Bianca Capello herself 
was attacked by the same illness. The husband and wife whose passion for 
each other had troubled the court of Tuscany, even of Italy, died within two 
days of each other, and Cardinal Ferdinand became duke of Florence. A 
thousand rumours were set afloat to damage him, but the new duke soon 
stifled them by benefits bestowed. An enlightened man, with practical good 
sense and resolution, Ferdinand I repaired the miseries caused by the 
negligence of Francesco. The prosperity of Leghorn was taken in hand ; the 


town of Pisa helped by the opening of a canal which put her in 
communication with Leghorn at that point where the Genoese were soon to 
assist at a yearly fair. The course of the Arno received a more advantageous 
direction ; there was much done in the way of draining inundated lands, and 
the prospect of repeopling the Maremma was reundertaken by increasing 
the water-supply and damming the overflow of Lake Fucecchio. Ferdinand 
kept a navy suf-ciently considerable to drive the Barbary pirates back to 
Bona, and tried to reanimate art and letters, which had been the glory of his 
country and his ancestors. 


Pope Sixtus V and Ferdinand were so constituted as to understand each 
other. Their foreign policy began to betray more independence. Sixtus V 
pursued as far as Spanish territory the brigands who were sometimes 
protected by them. Ferdinand sent away all the Spaniards whom Francesco 
had taken into pay, and confided his fortresses to Italians whom he could 
trust. Both men had come to a good understanding with the Venetian 
republic. The pope particularly was fond of that town, which had helped 
him to destroy the brigands. He often assured her that he would willingly 
shed his blood for her. They also attached to themselves the Gonzagas of 
Mantua and Genoa, threatened by Charles Emmanuel I of Savoy, who 
hoped to obtain everything from Spain by proving himself her most zealous 
partisan. It was already a scene of resistance. But help must be sought from 
without. France, preyed upon for twenty-five years by the horrors of a 
religious war which paralysed all foreign politics, could hardly stand 
against the efforts and intrigues of Philip II. Ferdinand and Venice favoured 
as much as they could the restoration of a strong and national power. The 
republic guessed first what the future would be, and had the courage to 
recognise Henry IV before all the other states. After her, Ferdinand entered 
into friendly relations with the new king ; and while the duke of Savoy 
seized from him Barcelonnette and Antibes, he threw himself into the 
chateau dTf and put an efficient garrison there. 


Sixtus V hesitated. He threatened to break with the republic, for which he 
had promised to shed his blood. He allowed himself, however, to be 
persuaded to relent, and even received M. de Luxembourg, the envoy of 
Henry IV, in private audience. The Spanish ambassador begged, threatened. 
Sixtus went down before such boldness. Philip II again began to send 


bandits to the pontifical territory, and intercepted the convoys laden with 
grain which Ferdinand had caused to come for the provisionment of 
Tuscany. 


Sixtus V went so far as to speak of excommunicating the Catholic king of 
Spain. This energetic man, however, bent under so great a task, and died the 
7th of August, 1590, pursued by the cowardly maledictions of the people, 
who broke his statues, and decided that that honour should not again be 
given to living popes. 
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The death of Sixtus V again agitated the conclave. The Medicean party at 
last arrived at finding a pope, if not hostile, at least less devoted to Spain — 
Urban VII. But he died at the end of seven days, and the struggle 
recommenced. The viceroy of Naples, to finish it, sent brigands. Olivares 
threatened the cardinals with a siege. Gregory XIV, a pope devoted to 
Spain, was elected ; but only reigned seven months. A third struggle began, 
more fierce than the preceding ones. The cardinal of San Severino, 
supported by the Spaniards, failed one day of the papacy by a single vote. 
“Anxiety,” he himself said, “made me sweat blood.” Cardinal Aldobrandini, 
the creature of Sixtus V, much less devoted to the Spaniards, was at last 
elected on January 30th, 1592, and took the name of Clement VIII. 


This was a victory for Italy. The abjuration of Henry IV, his entry into Paris 
in 1594, was another. It was celebrated in the peninsula as a national event. 
The pope, who up to then had managed the Spanish and only secretly 
received the ambassadors of Henry IV, no longer resisted the insistances of 
the grand duke of Florence. In vain the Spanish party left Rome with the 
cardinals, who led them ; in vain the duke of Sessa, Philip II’s ambassador, 
threw his Abruzzian bandits on church lands. Supported by the Venetians, 
by the duke of Tuscany, by the emperor himself, to whom the Italians 


furnished help against the Turks, the pope carried all before him. He 
declared in solemn ceremony (September 8th, 1595) Henry to be reconciled 
with the Catholic church, thus re-establishing between the orthodox powers 
a favourable equilibrium to his own independence and the freeing of Italy. 
The peninsula, in effect, soon found she had gained a powerful support 
against Spain. Alfonso II, duke of Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio, dying in 
1597, had left his heritage to Don Cesare his cousin, in default of a direct 
heir. Clement VIII claimed, as fief of the holy see, the town of Ferrara, 
hurled excommunication against Don Cesare, who aspired to all the 
heritage, and raised a loan to support an army of spiritual thunderbolts. 


At first events did not seem to favour the holy see. The court of Spain, who 
thought it had somewhat against Clement VIII, was ill disposed. The grand 
duke of Tuscany, brother-in-law to Don Cesare, this time abandoned the 
pope. Even the Venetian Republic hindered him from recruiting soldiers in 
Dalmatia. Henry IV forgot what he owed to Venice, to the grand duke, and 
offered to send an army beyond the mountains to put the pope in possession 
of Ferrara. Don Cesare, obliged to yield, gave up the town after tak-ing 
away the archives, the library, and the artillery of his predecessors. He 
thereafter contented himself with the title of duke of Modena and Reggio. 
The town of Ferrara lost all its advantages, all its e’clat as capital, and soon 
saw rise in place of the ducal palace and the beautiful belvedere sung by her 
poets, a citadel which easily kept in awe a town promptly dispeopled. 


Philip II, who for thirty years had allowed nothing to be done in Italy 
without his permission, was obliged to yield this time. He thus signed, 
before dying, the peace of Vervins, which announced the re-establishment 
of French power and the decadence of Spain. His successor, Philip III, 
abandoned even the most faithful of the servitors of his house in Italy — 
Charles Emmanuel I, duke of Savoy, from whom Henry IV, by the treaty of 
Lyons, received in 1600 Bugey, Valromey, and Gex, in exchange for the 
niarquisate of Saluzzo. 


Italy now turned with full hope towards France. The holy see had nothing 
but kindness for her. The learned cardinal Baronius repeated, to 
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whoever cared to listen, that the papacy had never received of any nation so 
much service. ” Can it be allowed,” cried the cardinal’s nephew, 
Aldobrandini, through whose hands all affairs passed, “can it be allowed 
that the Spanish should command in the house of a stranger in spite of him 
? ” And it was nol perhaps without reflection that he put millions in reserve 
and maintained an army of twelve thousand men. Not having had occasion 
to meddle with Fiance since the Peace of Lyons, Charles Emmanuel I of 
Savoy began to understand that it was in Italy, at the expense of Spain, that 
he must seek aggrandisement. So he entered into intimate relations with 
Henry IV, so lono-time his enemy. In waiting for better things, he ended by 
organising the senate established by his father at Carignan on the model of 
the French parliaments. He reanimated agriculture and commerce and 
fortified Turin, an Italian city. He himself wrote a parallel between great 
men ancient and modern, and began to found the military power of his little 
state. 


Ferdinand of Tuscany, only too happy to see Maria de’ Medici mount the 
French throne, did not long hold out before Henry IV. He was bold enough 
to send his admiral Inghirami, at the head of his fleet, to fight the Turks in 
the Adriatic, even seeking to seize from them the isle of Cyprus. In the 
north and south of Italy the Milanese and the Neapolitans themselves began 
to grow restless under the iron yoke of Spain. It was perhaps the time to 
attempt something. Cardinal Aldobrandini once proposed to Venice a 
league against Spain. But Cardinal Aldobrandini and Ferdinand were sworn 
foes. Henry IV, moreover, was not yet firmly enough established in France 
to act outside it. 


There then remained only one alternative for the Neapolitan kingdom — 
one of those isolated revolts, so extraordinarily foolish, so frequent in the 
peninsula, which can only be explained by the misery of the people. A 
Dominican, Tommaso Campanella, a deep thinker if he had not been a still 
greater dreamer, tore himself from his philosophic elucidations and dreams 
to call, like a new Savonarola, his compatriots to liberty. He believed in the 
faith of the Apocalypse that the seventeenth century would be for Italy the 


signal for a cataclysm wherein would be engulfed the Spanish domination, 
and he formed the project of founding a kind of universal theocratic 
republic. He began first by Calabria, his country. Monks, not only 
Dominicans, but Franciscans and Augustines, drawn away by his 
eloquence, began to preach the doctrines of this new emissary from God, 
and blew upon the hardly extinct ashes of Neapolitan frenzy. Even many 
bishops and a few barons followed the monks. An army, recruited in part by 
bandits, went out from Calabria. The count of Lemos, viceroy of Naples, 
soon had the upper hand. The unfortunates who were seized perished in 
frightful torments. Tommaso Campanella, regarded as insane, was thrown 
in a dungeon, where he stayed twenty-seven years, and passed from the 
dream of a universal republic to that of a universal holy empire. 


This attempt sufficed to put the Spanish government, already full of 
distrust, still more on their guard. Philip III, at Rome, roused Cardinal 
Farnese, head of his faction, against Aldobrandini. The garrisons of 
Tuscany were strengthened ; Fuentes, governor of Milan, assembled 
sufficient troops to scare the whole peninsula. He would have done more, if 
the king of Spain, Philip II, and his minister, the duke of Lerma, satisfied 
with maintaining their domination, had not taken every precaution not to 
rouse the intervention of Henry IV from beyond the Alps.* 


Fully to appreciate the character of the times just treated, one must recall 
the state of contemporary civilisation. We have been brought some- 
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what in contact with the conditions in Germany, France, and Spain, because 
these countries were in constant political association with Italy. To complete 
the picture, it should be recalled that the sixteenth century was the age of 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth in England ; therefore, the time of Spencer, 
Shakespeare, and Bacon. It was the age also of Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin 
; the time when the spirit of the Reformation was actively battling with the 
old ecclesiasticism, and when the counter influence of the Inquisition made 
itself felt everywhere. Italy being relatively uninfluenced by the 
Reformation was also relatively free from the excesses of the Inquisition. 


and thus a difficulty arises in making dams at the mouth. Expedition is 
necessary in closing the canals to prevent all the water flowing out. When 
the canals dry up in the summer-time they cause the river to dry up also ; 
and if the river is low (before the canals are closed) it cannot supply the 
canals in time with water, of which the country, burnt up and scorched, 
requires a very large quantity, for there is no difference, whether the crops 
are flooded by an excess or perish by drought and a failure of water. The 
navigation up the rivers (a source of many advantages) is continually 
obstructed by both the above-mentioned causes, and it is not possible to 
rem-edy this unless the mouths of the canals were quickly opened and 
quickly closed, and the canals were made to contain and preserve a mean 
between excess and deficiency of water. 


Aristobulus relates that Alexander himself, when he was sailing up the river 
and directing the course of the boat, inspected the canals, and ordered them 
to be cleared by his multitude of followers ; he likewise stopped up some of 
the mouths, and opened others. He observed that one of these canals, which 
took a direction more immediately to the marshes and to the lakes in front 
of Arabia, had a mouth very diflicult to be dealt with, and which could not 
be easily closed on account of the soft and yielding nature of the soil ; he 
(therefore) opened a new mouth at the distance of thirty stadia, selecting a 
place with a rocky bottom, and to this the current was diverted. But in doing 
this he was taking precautions that Arabia should not become entirely 
inaccessible in consequence of the lakes and marslies, as it wius already 
almost an island from the quantity of water (which surrounded it). For he 
contemplated making himself master of this country, and he had already 
provided a fleet and places of rendezvous, and had built vessels in 
Phoenicia and at Cyprus, some of wliich were in separate pieces, others 
were in parts, fastened together by bolts. These, after being conveyed to 
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Nevertheless, it furnished just at the close of the century a most striking 
illustration of inquisitorial power in the persecution, imprisonment, and 
finally the execution by burning at the stake of the famous philosopher, 
Giordano Bruno. 


But the Italian civilisation of the time presents some more attractive 
features. The artistic impulses of the Renaissance, at which we have 
glimpsed in an earlier chapter, could not be blotted out in a single 
generation ; and it must be recalled that Michelangelo lived until the year 
1564 ; so the art movement did not pass its climax before the middle of the 
century. In the field of literature the activities of the earlier generation were 
unabated. ” Among the numbers of men who had devoted themselves to 
letters,” says Sismondi,* ” Italy produced at this glorious epoch, at least 
thirty poets, whom their contemporaries placed on a level with the first 
names of antiquity, and whose fame, it was thought, would be 
commensurate with the existence of the world. But even the names of these 
illustrious men begin to be forgotten ; and their works, buried in the 
libraries of the learned, are now seldom read. 


“The circumstances of their equality in merit has doubtless been an obstacle 
to the duration of their reputation. Fame does not possess a strong memory. 
For a long flight, she relieves herself from all unnecessary en-cumbrances. 
She rejects, on her departure, and in her course, many who thought 
themselves accepted by her, and she comes down to late ages, with the 
lightest possible burthen. Unable to choose between Bembo, Sadoleti, 
Sanazzaro, Bernardo Accolti, and so many others, she relinquishes them 
all.” 


There is one name, however, that stands out from amidst this company in a 
secure position. This is the name of Torquato Tasso, the famous author of 
the Crerusalemme Liberata (” Jerusalem Delivered “), a poem dealing with 
the First Crusade, which by common consent has high rank among the great 
epics, and which placed its author in contemporary estimation, as in that of 
posterity, on an approximate level with Dante, Petrarch, and Ariosto. The 
appearance of Tasso in this epoch is another illustration of that fruitage of 
literary genius in times of political degeneration to which reference has 
previously been made. a 


CHAPTER XVI A CENTURY OF OBSCURITY 


[1601-1700 a.d.] 


From the fall of Siena on to the nineteenth century Italy can scarcely be said 
to have existed at all except as a geographical expression. Italians still ruled 
over certain parts of the land, but they had the vices without the virtues of 
their nation, and reigned more as the dependents of foreign sovereigns than 
as independent princes. During the seventeenth, the eighteenth, and the 
early part of the nineteenth centuries, Italy was made the scene of wars in 
which her people had no interest, and was divided by treaties which brought 
her no good.k 


— Hunt. 


The general aspect of Italy, during the whole course of the seventeenth 
century, remained unchanged by any signal revolution. The period which 
had already elapsed between the extinction of national and civil 
independence and the opening of the period before us had sufficed to 
establish the permanency of the several despotic governments of the 
peninsula, and to regulate the limits of their various states and provinces. If 
we except some popular commotions in Naples and Sicily, the struggle 
between the oppressed and the oppressor had wholly ceased. Servitude had 
become the heirloom of the people ; and they bowed their necks 
unresistingly and from habit to the grievous yoke which their fathers had 
borne before them. Their tyrants, domestic and foreign, revelled or 
slumbered on their thrones. 


The Italian princes of the seventeenth century were more voluptuous and 
effeminate, but perhaps less ferocious and sanguinary, than the ancient 
Visconti, the Scala, the Carrara, the Gonzaga. But the condition of their 
subjects was not the less degraded. Their sceptres had broken every 
mouldering relic of freedom ; and their dynasties, unmolested in their seats, 
were left (we except that of Savoy) to that quiet and gradual extinction 
which was insured by the progress of mental and corporeal degeneracy — 
the hereditary consequences of slothful and bloated intemperance. The 


seventeenth century, however, saw untroubled to its close the reign of 
several ducal houses, which were to become extinct in the following age. 
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Compared with that of the preceding century, the history of Italy at this 
period may appear less deeply tinged with national crime, and humiliation, 
and misery ; for the expiring throes of political vitality had been followed 
by the stillness of death. But, as a distinguished writer has well remarked, 
we should greatly err if, in observing that history is little more than the 
record of human calamity, we should conclude that the times over which it 
is silent are necessarily less characterised by misfortune. History can sel- 
dom penetrate into the recesses of society, can rarely observe the shipwreck 
of domestic peace and the destruction of private virtue. The happiness and 
the wretchedness of families equally escape its cognisance. But we know 
that, in the country and in the times which now engage our attention, the 
frightful corruption of manners and morality had sapped the most sacred 
relations of life. The influence of the Spanish sovereignty over a great part 
of the peninsula had made way for the introduction of many Castilian 
prejudices ; and these were fatally engrafted on the vices of a people 
already too prone to licentious gallantry. The merchant-noble of the Italian 
republics had been taught to see no degradation in commerce ; and some of 
the numerous members of his household were always engaged in pursuits 
which increased the wealth and consequence of their family. 


But the haughty cavalier of Spain viewed the exercise of such plebeian 
industry with bitter contempt. The Spanish military inundated the peninsula 
; and the growth of Spanish sentiment was encouraged by the Italian 
princes. They induced their courtiers to withdraw their capital from 
commerce, that they might invest it in estates, which descended to their 


eldest sons, the representatives of their families ; and the younger branches 
of every noble house were condemned to patrician indolence, poverty, and 
celibacy. It was to recompense these younger sons, thus sacrificed to family 
pride, and forever debarred from forming matrimonial connections, that the 
strange and demoralising office of the cicisbeo, or cavaliere servente, was 
instituted : an office which, under the guise of romantic politeness, and 
fostered by the dissolute example of the Italian princes and their courts, 
thinly veiled the universal privilege of adultery. 


This pernicious and execrable fashion poisoned the sweet fountain of 
domestic happiness and confidence at its sources. The wife was no longer 
the intimate of her husband’s heart, the faithful partner of his joys and cares. 
The eternal presence of the licensed paramour blasted his peace ; and the 
emotions of paternal love were converted into distracting doubts or baleful 
indifference. The degraded parent, husband, son, fled from the pollution 
which reigned within his own dwelling, himself to plunge into a similar 
vortex of corruption. All the social ties were loosened : need we demand of 
history if public happiness could reside in that land, where private morality 
had perished. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


In attempting to bring the unimportant fortunes of Italy during the 
seventeenth century into a general point of view, we should find 
considerable and needless difficulty. In the beginning of the century, a 
quarrel between the popedom and Venice appeared likely to kindle a 
general war in the peninsula ; but the difference was terminated by 
negotiation (1627). 


Twenty years later, the disputed succession of the duchy of Mantua created 


more lasting troubles, and involved all Lombardy in hostilities ; in which 
the imperialists, the Spaniards, the French, and the troops of Savoy once 
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more mingled on the ancient theatre of so many sanguinary wars and 
calamitous devastations. But this uninteresting struggle, if not marked by 
less cruelty and rapine towards the inhabitants of the country, was pursued 
with less destructive vigour and activity than in the preceding century ; nor 
were the French arms attended by those violent alternations of success and 
failure which had formerly inflicted such woes upon the peninsula. From 
the epoch at which Henry IV excluded himself from Italy by the Savoyard 
treaty, until the ambitious designs of Cardinal Richelieu involved France in 
the support of the pretensions of the Grisons over the Valtelline country 
against Spain, the French standards had not been displayed beyond the 
Alps. But from the moment at which the celebrated minister of Louis XIII 
engaged in this enterprise, until the Peace of the Pyrenees, the incessant 
contest of the French and Spanish monarchies, in which the dukes of Savoy 
and other Italian powers variously embarked, was continually extended to 
the frontiers of Piedmont and Lombardy. 


The arms of the combatants, however, seldom penetrated beyond the 
northern limits of Italy ; and their rivalry, which held such a fatal influence 
on the peace of other parts of the European continent, can scarcely be said 
to have materially affected the national affairs of the peninsula. Meanwhile, 
the few brief and petty internal hostilities which arose and terminated 
among the Italian princes were of still less general consequence and 
interest. The subsequent gigantic wars into which Louis XIV, by his 
insatiable lust of conquest, forced the great powers of Europe, were little 
felt in Italy until the close of the century — except in the territories of the 
dukes of Savoy. Thus, altogether, instead of endeavouring to trace the 
history of Italy during the seventeenth century as one integral and undivided 
subject, it will be more convenient still to consider the few importants 
events in the contemporary annals of her different provinces as really 
appertaining, without much connection, to distinct and separate states. 


The immediate dominion of the Spanish monarchy over great part of Italy 
lasted during the whole of the seventeenth century. Naples, Sicily, Milan, 
and Sardinia were exposed alike to the oppression of the Spanish court, and 
to the inherent vices of its administration. Its grievous exactions were 
rendered more ruinous by the injudicious and absurd manner of their 
infliction ; by the private rapacity of the viceroys, and the peculation of 


their officers. Its despotism was aggravated by all the wantonness of power, 
and all the contemptuous insolence of pride. But of these four subject states, 
the last two, Milan and Sardinia, suffered in silence ; and except that the 
Lombard duchy was almost incessantly a prey to warfare and ravages from 
which the insular kingdom was exempted, a common obscurity and total 
dearth of all interest equally pervade the annals of both. But the fortunes of 
the two kingdoms of Naples and Sicily were more remarkable from the 
violent efforts of the people, ill conducted and unsuccessful though these 
were, to shake off the intolerable yoke of Spain. 


The decline of the Spanish monarchy, which had already commenced in the 
reign of Philip II, continued rapidly progressive under his successors, the 
third and fourth Philip, and the feeble Charles II, so the necessities of the 
Spanish government became more pressing, and its demands more 
rapacious and exorbitant. Of the revenue of about 6,000,000 gold ducats, 
which the viceroys extorted from the kingdom, less than 1,500,000 covered 
the whole public charge, civil and military, of the country ; and after all 
their own embezzlements and those of their subalterns, they sent yearly to 
Spain more than 4,000,000, no part of which ever returned. Thus was 
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the kingdom perpetually drained of wealth, which nothing but the lavish 
abundance of nature in that most fertile of regions could in any degree have 
renovated. But even the luxuriant opulence of Naples could neither satisfy 
the avarice of the court of Madrid, nor protect the people from misery and 
want under a government whose impositions increased with the public 
exhaustion, and were multiplied with equal infatuation and wickedness 
upon the com-mon necessaries of life. In this manner, duties were 
established upon flesh, fish, oil, and even upon flour and bread ; and the 
people found themselves crushed under taxation, to pay the debts and to 
feed the armies of Spain. Their wealth and their youth were alike drawn out 
of their country, in quarrels altogether foreign to the national interests ; in 
the unfortunate and mismanaged wars in the Spanish court in Lombardy 


and Catalonia, and in the Low Countries and Germany. Meanwhile, as 
during the last century, the interior of the kingdom was almost always 
infested with banditti, rendered daring and reckless of crime by their 
numbers and the defenceless state of society; and so ill-guarded were the 
sea coasts that the Turkish pirates made habitual descents during the whole 
course of the century, ravaged the country, attacked villages and even cities, 
and carried off the people into slavery. 


It cannot excite our surprise that the evils of the Spanish administration 
filled the Neapolitans with discontent and indignation ; we may only 
wonder that any people could be found abject enough to submit to a 
government at once so oppressive and feeble. The first decided attempt to 
throw off the foreign yoke had its origin among an order in which such a 
spirit might least be anticipated. In the last year of the sixteenth century, 
Tommaso Campanella, a Dominican friar, had, on account, says Giannone, 
of his wicked life and the suspicion of infidelity, incurred the rigours of the 
Roman Inquisition. On his release lie laboured, in revenge for the treatment 
which he had received at Rome, to induce the brethren of his own order, the 
Augustines, and the Franciscans, to excite a religious and political 
revolution in Calabria. He acquired among them the same reputation for 
sanctity and prophetic illumination which Savonarola had gained at 
Florence a hundred years 
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before. He secretly inveighed against the Spanish tyranny; he declared that 
he was appointed by the Almighty to overthrow it, and to establish a 
republic in its place ; and he succeeded in enlisting the monastic orders and 
several bishops of Calabria in the cause. By their exhortations, a multitude 
of people and banditti of the province were roused to second him, and his 


design was embraced by great numbers of the provincial barons, whose 
names the historian declares that he suppresses from regard to their 
descendants. Oampanella relied likewise on the assistance of the Turks in 
the meditated insurrection. But the secret of so extensive a conspiracy could 
not be preserved ; the government got notice of it before it was ripe for 
execution ; and Oampanella and his chief priestly associates, with other 
conspirators, were adroitly arrested. Many of them were put to death under 
circumstances of atrocious cruelty ; but Oampanella himself, in the 
extremity of his torments, had the consummate address to render his 
confession so perplexed and incoherent that he was regarded as a madman, 
and sentenced only to perpetual imprisonment ; from which he contrived at 
length to escape. He fled to France, and peaceably ended his life many 
years afterwards at Paris. 


After the suppression of this conspiracy, Naples was frequently agitated at 
different intervals by commotions, into which the lower people were driven 
by misery and want. These partial ebullitions of popular discontent were 
not, however, marked by any very serious character until the middle of the 
century, when the tyranny of the viceregal government and the disorders 
and wretchedness of the kingdom reached their consummation. The Spanish 
resources of taxation had been exhausted on the ordinary articles of 
consumption ; the poor of the capital and kingdom had been successively 
compelled to forego the use of meat and bread by heavy duties ; and the 
abundant fruits of their happy climate remained almost their sole means of 
support. The duke of Arcos, who was then viceroy, could find no other 
expedient to meet the still craving demands of his court upon a country 
already drained of its life-blood, than to impose a tax upon this last supply 
of food ; and his measure roused the famishing people to desperation. 


An accidental affray in the market of Naples swelled into a general 
insurrection of the populace of the capital ; and an obscure and bold 
individual from the dregs of the people immediately rose to the head of the 
insurgents. Tommaso Aniello, better known under the name of Masaniello, 
a native of Amalfi and servant of a fisherman, had received an affront from 
the officers of the customs and sought an occasion of gratifying his lurking 
vengeance. Seizing the moment when the popular exasperation was at its 
height, he led the rioters to the attack and demolition of the custom-house. 


The flames of insurrection at once spread with uncontrollable violence ; the 
palace of the viceroy was pillaged ; and Arcos himself was driven for 
refuge to one of the castles of Naples. The infuriated populace murdered 
many of the nobles, burned the houses of all who were obnoxious to them, 
and filled the whole capital with flames and blood. Their youthful idol 
Masaniello, tattered and half naked, with a scaffold for his throne and the 
sword for his sceptic, commanded everywhere with absolute sway. 


The viceroy, terrified into virtue at these excesses, which the long 
oppression of his court and his own tyranny had provoked, and finding the 
insurrection spreading through the provinces, consented to all the demands 
of Masaniello and his followers. By a treaty which he concluded with the 
insurgents, he solemnly promised the repeal of all the taxes imposed since 
the time of Charles V, and engaged that no new duties should thenceforth be 
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levied ; he guaranteed the ancient and long-violated privileges of parliament 
; and he bound himself by oath to an act of oblivion. A short interval of 
calm was thus gained ; but the perfidious viceroy employed it only in 
gratifying the vanity of Masaniello by caresses and entertainments ; until, 
having caused a potion to be administered to him in his wine at a banquet, 
he succeeded in unsettling his reason. The demagogue then by his 
extravagances and cruelties lost the affection of the people ; and Arcos 
easily procured his assassination by some of his own followers. 


The viceroy had no sooner thus deprived the people of their young leader, 
whose native talents had rendered him truly formidable, than he 
immediately showed a determination to break all the articles of his 
compact. But the people, penetrating his treachery, flew again to arms ; and 
the insurrection burst forth in the capital and provinces with more 
sanguinary fury than before. Again Arcos dissembled ; and again the 
deluded people had laid down their arms ; when, on the appearance of a 
Spanish fleet before Naples, the citadels and shipping suddenly opened a 


tremendous cannonade on the city ; and at the same moment some thousand 
Spanish infantry disembarked and commenced a general massacre in the 
streets. The Neapolitans were confounded and panic-stricken at the 
aggravated perfidy; but they were a hundred times more numerous than the 
handful of troops which assailed them. When they recovered from their first 
consternation, they attacked their enemies in every street ; and after a 
frightful carnage on both sides, the Spaniards were driven either into the 
fortresses or the sea. 


After this conflict, the people, who, since the death of Masaniello, had 
fallen under the influence of Gennaro Annese, a soldier of mean birth, 
resolved fiercely and fearlessly to throw off the Spanish yoke altogether. It 
chanced that Henry, duke of Guise, who by maternal descent from the 
second line of Anjou had some hereditary pretensions to the Neapolitan 
crown, was at this juncture at Rome on his private business ; and to him the 
insurgents applied, with the offer of constituting him their captain-general. 
At the same time they resolved to erect Naples into a republic under his 
presidency; and the duke, a high-spirited prince, hastened to assume a 
command which opened so many glorious prospects of ambition. The 
contest with the Spanish viceroy, his fortresses, and squadron, was then 
resumed with new bloodshed, and with indecisive results. But though the 
Neapolitans had hailed the name of a republic with rapture, they were, of all 
people, by their inconsistency and irresolution, least qualified for such a 
form o( government. In this insurrection, they had for some time professed 
obedience to the king of Spain, while they were resisting his arms ; and 
even now they wavered, and were divided among themselves. On the one 
hand, the duke de Guise, outraged by their excesses, and grasping perhaps 
at the establishment of an arbitrary power in his own person, began to 
exercise an odious authority, and showed himself intolerant of the influence 
of Annese : on the other, that leader of the people was irritated at finding 
himself deprived of all command. In his jealousy of Guise, he basely 
resolved to betray his countrymen to the Spaniards; and in the temporary 
absence of the duke, who had left the city with a small force to protect the 
introduction of some supplies, he opened the gates to the enemy (1648 
A.D.). When the Spanish troops re-entered the capital the abject multitude 
received them with loud acclamations; and the duke of Guise himself, in 
endeavouring to effect his flight, was made prisoner, and sent to Spain. In 
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sacus in seven distances of a day’s march, were then to be transported down 
the river to Babylon. He constructed other boats in Babyh)nia, from cypress 
trees in the orroves and parks, for there is a scarcity of timber in Babylonia. 
Among the (Jossiei [Kossieans] and some other tribes the supply of timber 
is not great. 


The pretext for the war, says Aristobulus, was that the Arabians were the 
only people who did not send their ambassadors to Alexander ; but the true 
reason was his ambition to be lord of all. 


When he was informed that they worshipped two deities only, Jujjiter and 
liaci-hns, who supply what is most requisite for the subsistence of mankind, 
he supposed that, after his conquests, they would worship him as a third, if 
he permittetl them to enjoy their former national independence. Thus was 
Alexander employed in clearing the canals, and in examining minutely the 
sepulchres of the kings, most of which are situated among the lakes. 


Eratosthenes, when he is speaking of the lakes near Arabia, says, that the 
water, when it cannot find an outlet, opens passages underground, and is 
conveyed through these as far as the Cale-Syrians, it is also compressed 
and forced into the parts near Ilhinocolura and Mount Casius, and there 
forms lakes and deep pits. But I know not whether this is probable. For the 
overllowings of the water of the Euphrates, which form the lakes and 
marshes near Arabia, are near the Persian Sea. But the isthmus which 
separates them is neither large nor rocky, so that it was more probable that 
the water forced its way in this direction into the sea, either under the 
ground, or across the surface, than that it traversed so dry and i)arched a 
soil for more than six thousand stadia : particularly, when we observe, 
situated midway in this course, Libanus, Antilibanus, and Mount Casius. 


Such, then, are the accounts of Eratosthenes and Aristobulus. 


one of those gloomy Spanish dungeons he was kept a prisoner and mourned 
for some years the vanity of his ambition. 
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Thus, in a few hours, was the Spanish yoke again fixed on the necks of the 
prostrate Neapolitans; and it was riveted more firmly and grievously than 
ever. As soon as their submission was secured, almost all the men who had 
taken a prominent share in the insurrection, and who had been promised 
pardon, were seized, and under various pretences of their having mediated 
new troubles, were either publicly or privately executed. The traitor 
Gennaro Annese himself shared the same fate — a worthy example that 
neither the faith of oaths, nor the memory of eminent services are securities 
against the jealousy and vengeance of despotism. That despotism had no 
Longer anything to fear from the degraded people who had returned under 
its iron sceptre. The miseries of Naples could not increase ; but they were 
not diminished until the death of Charles II and the extinction of the 
Austrian dynasty of Spain in the last year of the century. 


The sister kingdom of Sicily had long shared the lot of Naples, in all the 
distresses which the tyrannical and impolitic government of Spain could 
inflict upon the people. The Sicilians were only more fortunate than their 
continental neighbours, as the inferior wealth and resources of their island 
rendered them a less inviting prey to the insatiable necessities of Spain, to 
the drain of her wars, and the rapacity of her ministers. But even in Sicily, 
which by the excellence of its soil for raising corn seems intended to be the 
granary of Italy, the Spanish government succeeded in creating artificial 
dearth and squalid penury ; and in the natural seat of abundance, the people 
were often without bread to eat. Their misery goaded them at length nearly 
to the commission of the same excesses as those which have just been 
described at Naples. A few months earlier than the revolt under Masaniello 
the lower orders rose at Palermo, chose for their leader one Guiseppe 

d’ Alessi, a person of as low condition as the Neapolitan demagogue, and 
under his orders put their viceroy, the marquis of los Velos, to flight. But 


this insurrection at Palermo was less serious than that of Naples and, after 
passing through similar stages, was more easily quelled. The Sicilian 
viceroy, like Arcos, did not scruple at premeditated violation of the 
solemnity of oaths. Like him, he swore to grant the people all their 
demands, and a total amnesty; and yet, after perfidiously obtaining the 
assassination of the popular leader, he caused the inhabitants to be 
slaughtered in the streets, their chiefs to be hanged, and the burdens which 
he had been forced to remove to be laid on again. 


This detestable admixture of perfidy and sanguinary violence bent the spirit 
of the Palermitans to the yoke, and Sicily relapsed into the tameness of 
suffering for above twenty-seven years ; until this tranquillity was broken, 
during the general war in Europe, which preceded the Treaty of Nimeguen, 
by a new and more dangerous insurrection. The city of Messina had, until 
this epoch, in some measure enjoyed a republican constitution and was 
governed by a senate of its own, under the presidency only of a Spanish 
lieutenant, with very limited powers. This freedom of the city had insured 
its prosperity : its population amounted to sixty thousand souls, its 
commerce flourished, and its wealth rivalled the dreams of avarice. The 
Neapolitan historian asserts that the privileges of the people had rendered 
them insolent ; but there is more reason to believe that the Spanish 
government looked with a jealous and unfriendly eye upon a happy 
independence, which was calculated to fill their other Sicilian subjects with 
bitter repinings at the gloomy contrast of their own wretched slavery. 
Several differences with successive viceroys regarding their privileges had 
inspired the citizens of Messina with discontent ; and at length they rose in 
open rebellion against 
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their Spanish governor, Don Diego de Soria, and expelled him from the city 
(1674 a.d.). Despairing of defending their rights, without assistance, against 
the whole power of the Spanish monarchy, they had then recourse to Louis 

XIV, and tempted him with the offer of the sovereignty of their city, and the 


eventual union of their whole island with the French dominions. Louis 
eagerly closed with a proposal, which opened at least an advantageous 
diversion in his war against Spain. He was proclaimed king of Sicily at 
Messina, and immediately despatched a small squadron to take possession 
of the city in his name. 


The arrival of his force was succeeded, early in the following year, by that 
of a formidable French fleet, under the duke de Vivonne ; and the 
Messinese, being encouraged by these succours, rejected all the Spanish 
offers of indemnity and accommodation. On the other hand, the court of 
Madrid, being roused to exertion by the danger of losing the whole island, 
had fitted out a strong armament to secure its preservation and the recovery 
of Messina ; and a Dutch fleet under the famous De Ruyter arrived in the 
Mediterranean to co-operate with the Spanish forces. The war in Sicily was 
prosecuted with fury on both sides for nearly four years ; and several 
sanguinary battles were fought off the coast, between the combined fleets 
and that of France. In all of these the French had the advantage : in one, the 
gallant De Ruyter fell ; and in another, the French, under Vivonne and 
Duquesne, with inferior force, attacked the Dutch and Spanish squadrons of 
twenty-seven sail of the line, nineteen galleys, and several fire-ships at 
anchor, under the guns of Palermo, and gained a complete victory. This 
success placed Messina in security, and might have enabled both Naples 
and Sicily to throw off the onerous dominion of Spain. But the spiritless and 
subjugated people evinced no disposition to rise against their oppressors ; 
and all the efforts of the French eventually failed in extending the authority 
of their monarch beyond the walls of Messina. 


The French king had lost the hope of possessing himself of all Sicily, and 
was already weary of supporting the Messinese, when the conferences for a 
general peace were opened at-Nimeguen. There, dictating as a conqueror, 
he might at least have stipulated for the ancient rights of the Messinese, and 
insisted upon an amnesty for the brave citizens, who, relying on the sacred 
obligation of protection, had utterly provoked the vengeance of their 
Spanish governors by placing themselves under his sceptre. But, that his 
pride might not suffer by a formal evacuation of the city as a condition of 
the approaching peace, he basely preferred the gratification of this absurd 
punc-tilio to the real preservation of honour and the common dictates of 


humanity. His troops were secretly ordered to abandon Messina before the 
signature of peace ; and so precipitate was the embarkation that the 
wretched inhabitants, stricken with sudden terror at their impending fate, 
despairing of pardon from their former governors, and hopeless of 
successful resistance against them, had only a few hours to choose between 
exile and anticipated death. Seven thousand of them hurried on board the 
French fleet, without having time to secure even their money or portable 
articles, and the French commander, fearing that his vessels would be 
overcrowded, sailed from the harbour ; while two thousand more of the 
fugitives yet remained on the beach with outstretched arms, in the last 
agonies of despair, vainly imploring him with piercing cries not to abandon 
them to their merciless enemies. 


The condition of the Messinese who fled for refuge to France, and of those 
who remained in the city, differed little in the event. Louis XIV, after 
affording the former an asylum for scarcely more than one short year, 
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inhumanly chased them in the last stage of destitution from his dominions. 
About five hundred of them, rashly venturing to return to their country, 
under the faith of Spanish passports, were seized on their arrival at Messina, 
and either executed or condemned to the galleys. Many others, even of the 
highest rank, were reduced to beg their bread over Europe, or to congregate 
in bands, and rob on the highways ; and the miserable remnant, plunged 
into the abyss of desperation, passed into Turkey, and fearfully 
consummated their wretchedness by the renunciation of their faith. Their 
brethren, who had not quitted Messina, had meanwhile at first been deluded 
with the hope of pardon by the Spanish viceroy of Sicily. But the amnesty 
which he published was revoked by special orders from Madrid ; and all, 
who had been in any way conspicuous in the insurrection, were either put to 
death or banished. Messina was deprived of all its privileges ; the town- 
house was razed to the ground ; and on the spot was erected a galling 
monument of the degradation of the city — a pyramid surmounted by the 


statue of the king of Spain, cast with the metal of the great bell which had 
formerly summoned the people to their free parliaments. The purposes of 
Spanish tyranny were accomplished : the population of Messina had 
dwindled from sixty to eleven thousand persons ; and the obedience of the 
city was insured by a desolation from which it has never since risen to its 
ancient prosperity. 


Thus were the annals of Naples and Sicily distinguished only, during the 
seventeenth century, by paroxysms of popular suffering. The condition of 
central Italy was more obscure and tranquil ; for the maladminis-tration of 
its rulers did not occasion the same resistance. Yet if the papal government 
was less decidedly tyrannical and rapacious than that of Spain, the evils, 
which had become inherent in it during preceding ages, remained 
undiminished and incurable ; and agricultural and commercial industry was 
permanently banished from the Roman states. Meanwhile the succession of 
the pontiffs was marked by few circumstances to arrest our attention. To 
Clement VIII, who reigned at the opening of the century, succeeded in 1604 
Leo XI, of the family of Medici, who survived his election only a few 
weeks ; and on his death the cardinal Camillo Borghese was raised to the 
tiara by the title of Paul V. Filled with extravagant and exploded opinions of 
the authority of the holy see, Paul V signalised the commencement of his 
pontificate by the impotent attempt to revive those pretensions of the papal 
jurisdiction and supremacy over the powers of the earth, which, in the dark 
ages, had inundated Italy and the empire with blood. He thus involved the 
papacy in disputes with several of the Catholic governments of Europe, and 
in a serious difference with Venice in particular. After his merited defeat on 
this occasion, he cautiously avoided to compromise his authority by the 
repetition of any similar efforts ; and during the remainder of his pontificate 
of sixteen years, his only cares were to embellish the ecclesiastical capital, 
and to enrich his nephews with vast estates in the Roman patrimony, which 
thus became the hereditary possessions of the family of Borghese. 


Paul V, on his death in 1621, was succeeded by Gregory XV, whose 
insignificant pontificate filled only two years ; and in 1623 the conclave 
placed the cardinal Maffeo Barberini in the chair of St. Peter, under the 
name of Urban VIII. This pope, during a reign of twenty-one }rears, was 
wholly under the guidance of his two nephews, the cardinal Antonio and 


Taddeo Barberini, prefect of Rome. These ambitious relatives were not 
satisfied with the riches which he heaped upon them ; and their project of 
acquiring for their family the Roman duchies of Castro and Ronciglione, 
fiefs held of the church by the house of Farnese, involved the papacy in a 
war with 
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Parma. Odoardo Farnese, the reigning duke of Parma, had contracted 
immense debts to charitable foundations at Rome, of which he neglected to 
pay even the interest. He thus afforded Taddeo Barberini, as prefect of that 
capital, a pretext for summoning him before the apostolic chamber ; and on 
his contemptuous neglect of the citation, the Barberini obtained an order for 
sequestrating his Roman fiefs. The duke of Parma had recourse to arms for 
his defence ; the pope excommunicated him ; and hostilities commenced 
between him and Taddeo, who acted as general of the church. But this war 
of the Barberini, as it has been named, the only strictly Italian contest of the 
century, produced no decisive result. It was invested with a ridiculous 
character by the cowardice of Taddeo and the papal troops, who, to the 
number of eighteen thousand, fled before a handful of cavalry under the 
duke Odoardo. After this disgraceful check, the Barberini were but too happ 
to obtain a suspension of arms ; and the war was shortly terminated by i. 
i/eaty, which left the combatants in their original state (1644). 


Urban VIII, or rather his nephews, had thus failed in gaining possession of 
the fiefs of Castro and Ronciglione ; but the pope had succeeded some years 
before in securing to the holy see a much more important acquisition, which 
he did not venture to appropriate to his family. This was the duchy of 
Urbino, which had remained under the sovereignty of the family of Rovere 
since the beginning of the sixteenth century, when Julius IT had induced the 
last prince of the line of Montefeltro to adopt his nephew for a successor. 
The house of Rovere had for 120 years maintained the intellectual 
splendour of the little court of Urbino, the most polished in Italy ; but Urban 
VIII persuaded the aged duke, Francesco Maria, who had no male heirs, to 


abdicate his sovereignty in favour of the church. The duchy of Urbino was 
annexed to the Roman states ; and the industry and prosperity for which it 
had been remarkable under its own princes immediately withered.0 


GALILEO AND THE CHURCH 


During the pontificate of Urban VIII, an interesting controversy between 
science and theology reached a culmination in the persecution of Italy’s 
most famous scientist of the century, Galileo. This great experimental 
philosopher had developed the telescope, and in 1610 made the discovery 
of the satellites of Jupiter. This discovery, along with others almost equally 
interesting, was announced in Galileo’s Nuncius Sidereus, published at 
Venice in 1610. a 


The title of this work will best convey an idea of the claim it made to public 
notice : ” The Sidereal Messenger, announcing great and very wonderful 
spectacles, and offering them to the consideration of everyone, but 
especially of philosophers and astronomers; which have been observed by 
Galileo Galilei, etc., by the assistance of a perspective glass lately invented 
by him; namely, in the face of the moon, in innumerable fixed stars in the 
milky-way, in nebulous stars, but especially in four planets which revolve 
round Jupiter at different intervals and periods with a wonderful celerity ; 
which, hitherto not known to any one, the author has recently been the first 
to detect, and has decreed to call the Medieean stars.” 


The interest this discovery excited was intense ; and men were at this period 
so little habituated to accommodate their convictions on matters of science 
to newly observed facts that several of ” the paper-philosophers,” as Galileo 
termed them, appear to have thought they could get rid of these new objects 
by writing books against them. The effect which the discovery 
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had upon the reception of the Copernican system was immediately very 
considerable. It showed that the real universe was very different from that 
which ancient philosophers had imagined, and suggested at once the 
thought that it contained mechanism more various and more vast than had 
yet been conjectured. And when the system of the planet Jupiter thus 
offered to the bodily eye a model or image of the solar system according to 
the views of Copernicus, it supported the belief of such an arrangement of 
the planets, by an analogy all but irresistible. 


Later in the same year Galileo observed and reported the phases of the 
planet Venus, thus further corroborating the Copernican doctrine. This 


doctrine when first promulgated by Copernicus had apparently excited no 
very great alarm among the theologians of the time. But its assertion and 
confirmation by Galileo now provoked a storm of controversy, and was 
visited by severe condemnation. Galileo’s own behaviour appears to have 
provoked the interference of the ecclesiastical authorities ; but there must 
have been a great change in the temper of the times to make it possible for 
his adversaries to bring down the sentence of the Inquisition upon opinions 
which had been so long current without giving any serious offence. 


The heliocentric doctrine had for a century been making its way into the 
minds of thoughtful men, on the general ground of its simplicity and 
symmetry. Galileo appears to have thought that now, when these original 
recommendations of the system had been reinforced by his own discoveries 
and reasonings, it ought to be universally acknowledged as a truth anda 
reality. And when arguments against the fixity of the sun and the motion of 
the earth were adduced from the expressions of Scripture, he could not be 
satisfied without maintaining his favourite opinion to be conformable to 
Scripture as well as to philosophy; and he was very eager in his attempts to 
obtain from authority a declaration to this effect. The ecclesiastical 
authorities were naturally averse to express themselves in favour of a novel 
opinion, startling to the common mind, and contrary to the most obvious 
meaning of the words of the Bible; and when they were compelled to 
pronounce, they decided against Galileo and his doctrines. He was accused 
before the Inquisition in 1615 ; but at that period the result was that he was 
merely recommended to confine himself to the mathematical reasonings 


upon the system, and to abstain from meddling with the Scripture. Galileo’s 
zeal for his opinions soon led him again to bring the question under the 
notice of the pope, and the result was a declaration of the Inquisition that 
the doctrine of the earth’s motion appeared to be contrary to the sacred 
Scripture. Galileo was prohibited from defending and teaching this doctrine 
in any manner, and promised obedience to this injunction. But in 1G32 he 
published his Dialogo delli due Massimi 
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Sistemi del Mondo, Tolemaico e Copernicano ;Q and in this, he defended 
the heliocentric system by all the strongest argumenfs which its admirers 
used. Not only so, but he introduced into this Dialogue a character under the 
name of Simplicius, in whose mouth was put the defence of all the ancient 
dogmas, and who was represented as defeated at all points in the discussion 
; and he prefixed to the Dialogue a notice, To the Discreet Reader, in which, 
in a vein of transparent irony, he assigned his reasons for the publication. ” 
Some years ago,” he says, ” a wholesome edict was promulgated at Rome, 
which, in order to check the perilous scandals of the present age, imposed 
silence upon the Pythagorean opinion of the motion of the earth. There were 
not wanting,” he adds, ” persons who rashly asserted that this decree was 
the result, not of a judicious inquiry, but of a passion ill-informed ; and 
complaints were heard that counsellors, utterly unacquainted with 
astronomical observations, ought not to be allowed, with their undue 
prohibitions, to clip the wings of speculative intellects. At the hearing of 
rash lamentations like these, my zeal could not keep silence.” And he then 
goes on to say that he wishes, by the publication of his Dialogue, to show 
that the subject had been fully examined at Rome. The result of this was 
that Galileo was condemned for his infraction of the injunction laid upon 
him in 1616 ; his Dialogue was prohibited ; he himself was commanded to 


abjure on his knees the doctrine which he had taught ; and this abjuration he 
performed. 


The ecclesiastical authorities having once declared the doctrine of the 
earth’s motion to be contrary to Scripture and heretical, long adhered in 
form to this declaration, and did not allow the Copernican system to be 
taught in any other way than as an “hypothesis.”/ 


THE SUCCESSORS OF URBAN VIII 


Urban VIII was succeeded in 1641 by Innocent X, who revived with more 
success the pretensions of the holy see to the fiefs of Castro and 
Ronciglione. The unliquidated debts of the house of Farnese were still the 
pretext for the seizure of these possessions ; but the papal officers were 
expelled from Castro, and the bishop, whom Innocent had installed in that 
see, was murdered by order of the minister of Ranuccio II, duke of Parma. 
The pope was so highly exasperated by these acts, that he directed his 
whole force against Castro ; the Parmesan troops were repulsed in an 
attempt to succour the place ; and when famine had compelled it to 
surrender, the pope, confounding the innocent inhabitants with the 
perpetrators of the assassination, caused the city to be razed to its 
foundations, and a pyramid to be erected on the ruins commemorative of his 
vengeance. The restitution of these fiefs to the house of Parma was made a 
condition of the peace of the Pyrenees; but Alexander VII, who succeeded 
Innocent X in 1656, contrived after many negotiations to obtain permission 
to hold them in pledge, until Ranuccio II should discharge the debts of his 
crown. By the failure of the duke to satisfy this engagement, the disputed 
states remained finally annexed to the popedom. 


The pontificate of Alexander VII proved, however, an epoch of grievous 
humiliation for the pride of the holy see. In 1660, an affray was occasioned 
at Rome through the privileges, arrogantly claimed by the French 
ambassadors, of protecting all the quarter of the city near their residence 
from the usual operations of justice; and Louis XIV determined, in the 
insolence of his power, to support a pretension which would be intolerable 
to the meanest 


But Polycleitus says, that the Euphrates does not overflow its banks, 
because its course is through large plains ; that of the mountains (from 
which it is supplied) some are distant two thousand, and the Kosstean 
Mountains scarcely one thousand stadia, that they are not very high, nor 
covered with snow to a great depth, and therefore do not occasion the snow 
to melt in great masses, for the most elevated mountains are in the northern 
parts above P/cbatana ; towards the south they are divided, spread out, and 
are much lower ; the Tigris also receives the greater part of the water 
(which comes down from them) and thus overflows its banks. 


Tlie last assertion is evidently absurd, because the Tigris descends into the 
same plains (as the Euphrates) ; and the above-mentioned mountains are not 
of the same height, the northern being more elevated, the southern 
extending in breadth, but are of a lower altitude. The quantity of snow is 
not, however, to be estimated by altitude only, but by aspect. The same 
mountain has more snow on the northern than on the southern side, and the 
snow continues longer on the former than on the latter. As the Tigris 
therefore receives from the most southern parts of Armenia, which are near 
Babylon, tlu! water of the melted snow, of wliich there is no great quantity, 
since it c()nu!s from the southern side, it should overflow in a less degree 
than the IMij)lirates, which receives the water from both parts (northern and 
southern), and not from a single mountain only, but from many, as I have 
mentioned in the description of Armenia. To this we must add the length of 
the river, the large tract of country which it traverses in the Greater and in 
the Lesser Armenia, the large space it takes in its course in passing out of 
the Lesser Armenia and Capi)adocia, after issuing out of the Taurus in its 
way to Thapsacus (forming the boundary between Syria below and 
Mesopotamia), and 
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court in Europe. He sent the duke of Crequi as his ambassador to Rome, 
with a numerous and well-armed retinue, to brave the pope in his own 
capital. Crequi took formal military possession of a certain number of 
streets near the palace of his embassy, according to the extent over which 
the right of asylum had been permitted by usage to his predecessors. He 
placed guards throughout this circuit, as if it had been one of his master’s 
fortresses; and the papal government, anxious to avoid a rupture with the 
haughty monarch of France, overlooked the usurpation. But every effort to 
preserve peace was ineffectual against the resolution which had been taken 
on the opposite side to provoke some open quarrel. The duke of Cre’ qui’s 
people made it their occupation to outrage the police of Rome, and to insult 
the Corsican guard of the pope. Still, even these excesses of the 


French were tolerated by Alexander, until they rose to such a height that the 
peaceful citizens dared no longer to pass through the streets by night. At 
length the Corsican guards were goaded into a fray with the followers of the 
embassy, which brought matters to the crisis desired by Louis. While the 
Corsicans were violently irritated by the death of one of their comrades in 
the broil, they happened to meet the carriage of the duchess of Crequi ; they 
fired upon and killed two of her attendants, and the duke immediately 
quitted Rome, as if his master had received in his person an unprovoked 
and mortal affront. 


Alexander VII soon found that Louis XIV was resolved to avail himself of 
the most serious colouring which could be given to this affair. The king 
expelled the pope’s nuncio from France ; he seized upon Avignon and its 
papal dependencies ; and he assembled an army in Provence, which crossed 
the Alps to take satisfaction in Rome itself. The pope at first showed an 
inclination to assert the common rights of every crown with becoming spirit 
; and he endeavoured to engage several Costume worn by the Member of 
Catholic princes to protect the dignity of the 


holy see. But none of the great powers were in a condition at that juncture 
to undertake his defence. His own temporal strength was quite unequal to a 
struggle with France ; the spiritual arms of the Vatican had now fallen into 
contempt ; and he had the bitter mortification of being obliged to submit to 
the terms of accommodation which Louis XIV imperiously dictated. The 
principal of these were the banishment of all the persons who had taken a 
part in the insult offered to the train of the French ambassador ; the 
suppression of the Corsican guard ; the erection of a column, even in Rome, 
with a legend to proclaim the injury and its reparation : and, finally, the 
mission of one of the pope’s own family to Paris to make his apologies. All 
these humiliating conditions were subscribed to, and rigorously enforced. 
Cardinal Chigi, the nephew of Alexander VII, was the first ecclesiastic 
despatched to any monarch, to demand pardon for the holy see. 


tiik Brotherhood who accompanied the condemned to the scaffold, Venice 
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Alexander VII did not survive this memorable epoch of degradation for the 
papacy above three years. He was succeeded in 1667 by Clement IX, who 
wore the triple crown over two years, and was replaced in 1670 by Clement 
X. The unimportant reign of this pope occupied seven years, and closed in 
1676. The pontificate of his successor, Innocent XI, was more remarkable 
for the renewal of the quarrel respecting the privileges of the French 
embassy. To terminate the flagrant abuses which these privileges 
engendered, Innocent published a decree that no foreign minister should 
thenceforth be accredited at the papal court, until he had expressly 
renounced every pretension of the kind. This reasonable provision was 
admitted without opposition by all the Catholic monarchs, except Louis 
XIV: but he alone refused to recognise its justice ; and on the death of the 
duke d’Estrees, his ambassador at Rome, he sent the marquis de La van! in 
to succeed him, and to enforce the maintenance of the old privileges. For 


this purpose, Lavardin was attended by a body of eight hundred armed men 
; and the sovereignty of the pope was again insolently braved in his own 
capital. The guards of Lavardin violently excluded the papal police from all 
access to the quarter of the city which they occupied ; and Innocent at 
length excommunicated the ambassador. This proceeding would at Paris 
have excited only ridicule ; but in Rome the outraged pride of the court, and 
the prejudices which still enveloped the ancient throne of papal supremacy 
and superstition, excluded Lavardin from the pale of society ; and he found 
the solitude in which he was left so irksome that he at last petitioned to be 
recalled. 


The pontificate of Innocent XI terminated in 1689 ; and it was not until 
three years after his death that Louis XIV was at length persuaded to desist 
from the assertion of a pretended right, which could have no other object 
than to gratify his pride at the expense of multiplying crime and anarchy, in 
the chosen seat of the religion which he professed. This was the last event 
in the papal annals of the seventeenth century which deserves to be 
recorded. We have already found the reigns of several of the popes entirely 
barren of circumstance ; and after that of Innocent XI, we should be 
altogether at a loss how to bestow a single comment upon the obscure 
pontificates of his next three successors : of Alexander VII, who died in 
1691 ; of Innocent XII ; and of Clement XI, who was placed in the chair of 
St. Peter in the last year of the century. 


The two contests with the popedom, which the house of Farnese maintained 
for the possession of the fiefs of Castro and llonciglione, were almost the 
only remarkable circumstances in the annals of the duchy of Parma during 
this century. Ranuccio I, the son of the hero Alessandro Farnese, who wore 
the ducal crown at its commencement, resembled his father in no quality 
but mere courage. His long reign was distinguished only for its habitual 
tyranny and avarice ; and for the wanton cruelty with which he caused a 
great number of his nobility and other subjects to be put to death in 1612, 
that he might confiscate their property under the charge of a conspiracy, 
which appears to have had no real existence. He was succeeded in 1622 by 
his son, Odoard, whose misplaced confidence in his military talents plunged 
his subjects into many calamities. Vainly imagining that the martial virtues 
of his grandfather Alessandro were hereditary in his person, he eagerly 


sought occassion of entering on a career of activity and distinction in the 
field, for which his egotistical presumption and his excessive corpulence 
equally disqualified him. By engaging, in 1635, in the war between France 
and Spain in northern Italy, as the ally of the former power, lie 
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exposed bis states to cruel ravages ; and though, in the subsequent war of 
the Barberini he was indebted to the misconduct of the papal army for the 
preservation of his fiefs, that contest did not terminate until he had 
consumed the resources of his duchy by his prodigality and ignorance. 


The death of Odoard, in 1646, relieved his subjects from the apprehension 
of a continuance of similar evils from his restless temper ; and the mild and 
indolent character of his son Ranuccio II seemed to promise an era of 
greater tranquillity. But Ranuccio was always governed by unworthy 
favourites, who oppressed his people; and it was one of these ministers, 
whose violence, as we have seen, provoked the destruction of Castro, and 
entailed the loss of its dependencies on the duchy of Parma. The long and 
feeble reign of Ranuccio II, thus marked only by disgrace, was a fitting 
prelude to the extinction of the sovereignty and existence of the house of 
Farnese. Buried in slothful indulgence and lethargy, the members of the 
ducal family were oppressed with hereditary obesity, which shortened their 
lives. Ranuccio I himself survived to the year 1694; but he might already 
anticipate the approaching failure of the male line of his dynasty. Odoard, 
the eldest of his sons, had died before him of suffocation, the consequence 
of corpulence ; the two others, Don Francesco and Don Vincente, who were 
destined successively to ascend the throne after him, resembled their 
brother in their diseased constitutions; and the probability that these princes 
would die without issue rendered their niece, Elizabeth (Elisabetta) Farnese, 
daughter of Odoard, sole presumptive heiress of the states of her family. 


LESSER PRINCIPALITIES 


Of the dukes of Parma, whose reigns filled the seventeenth century, not one 
deserved either the love of his people or the respect of posterity. The 
contemporary annals of the princes of Este were graced by more ability and 
virtue. But the reduction of the dominion of those sovereigns to the nar-row 
limits of the duchies of Modena and Reggio diminished the consequence 
which their ancestors had enjoyed in Italy during the preceding century, 
before the seizure of Ferrara by the Roman see. Don Cesare of Este, whose 
weakness had submitted to this spoliation, reigned until the year 1628. His 
subjects of Modena forgave him a pusillanimity which had rendered their 
city the elegant seat of his beneficent reign. His son, Alfonso III, who 
succeeded him, was stricken with such wondrous affliction for the death of 
his wife, only a few months after his accession to the ducal crown, that he 
abdicated his throne, and retired into a Capuchin convent in the Tyrol. On 
this event, his son Francesco I assumed his sceptre in 1629, and reigned 
nearly thirty years. Joining in the wars of the times in upper Italy between 
France and Spain, and alternately espousing their opposite causes, 
Francesco I acquired the reputation of one of the ablest captains of his age, 
as he was also one of the best sovereigns. His skilful conduct and policy in 
these unimportant contests were rewarded by the extension of his territories 
; and in 1636, the little principality of Correggio (more famous in the annals 
of art than of war) was annexed to his imperial fiefs. Neither the short reign 
of his son and successor, Alfonso IV, which commenced in 1658 and ended 
in 1662, nor that of his grandson, Francesco II, which began with a feeble 
minority and terminated after a protracted administration of the same 
character, demand our particular notice ; and in 1694, the cardinal Rinaldo, 
son of the first Francesco, succeeded his nephew, and entered upon 
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a reign which was reserved for signal calamities in the first years of the new 
century. 


In the affairs of Parma and Modena, during the century before us, there is 
scarcely anything to invite our attention ; but the fortunes of Mantua, so 
obscure in the preceding age, were rendered somewhat remarkable in this 
by the wars which the disputed succession to its sovereignty occasioned. 
The reign of Vincente I, who, having succeeaed to the ducal crowns of 
Mantua and Montferrat in 1587, still wore them at the opening of the 
seventeenth century, and that of his successor Francesco IV, were equally 
obscure and unimportant. But, on the death of Francesco, in 1612, some 
troubles arose, from the pretensions which the duke of Savoy advanced 
anew over the state of Montferrat. It was not until after several years that 
negotiations terminated the indecisive hostilities which were thus 
occasioned, and in which Spain interfered directly against the duke of 
Savoy, while France more indirectly assisted him. By the Treaty of Asti in 
1615, and of Madrid in 1617, the duke of Savoy engaged to leave 
Montferrat to the house of Gonzaga, until the emperor should decide on his 
claims. The last duke of Mantua, Francesco IV, had left only a daughter : 
but as Montferrat was a feminine fief, that state descended to her ; while her 
father’s two brothers, Ferdinando and Vincente II, reigned successively 
over Mantua without leaving issue. On the death of the latter of these two 
princes, both of whom shortened their days by their infamous debaucheries, 
the direct male line of the ducal house of Gonzaga became extinct ; and the 
right of succession to the Mantua duchy devolved on a collateral branch, 
descended from a younger son of the duke Federigo II, who had died in 
1540. This part of the family of Gonzaga was established in France, in 
possession of the first honours of nobility, and was now represented by 
Charles, duke de Nevers. By sending his son, the duke of Rethel, to Mantua 
in the last illness of Vincente II, Charles not only secured the succession to 
that duchy, which he might lawfully claim, but reannexed Montferrat to its 
diadem. For, on the very same night on which Vincente II expired, the duke 
of Rethel received the hand of Maria, the daughter of Francesco IV, and 
heiress of Montferrat; and the right of inheritance to all the states of the 
ducal line thus centred in the branch of Nevers. 


The new ducal house of Gonzaga did not commence its sovereignty over 
Mantua and Montferrat without violent opposition. The duke of Savoy 
renewed his claim upon the latter province ; and Cesare Gonzaga, duke of 
Guastalla, the representative of a distant branch of that family, made 
pretensions to the duchy of Mantua. At the same time the Spanish 
government thought to take advantage of a disputed succession, for the 
purpose of annexing the Mantuan to the Milanese states ; and the emperor 
Ferdinand IT placed the duke of Nevers under the ban of the empire for 
having taken possession of its dependent fiefs without waiting for a formal 
investiture at its hands. The objects of Ferdinand were evidently to revive 
the imperial jurisdiction in Italy, and to enrich the Spanish dynasty of his 
family by the acquisition of these states. To promote these combined plans 
of the house of Austria an imperial army crossed the Alps, and surprised the 
city of Mantua, which was sacked with merciless ferocity (1630). At the 
same time the duke of Savoy concluded a treaty with Spain, for the partition 
of Montferrat ; and the new duke of Mantua seemed likely to be 
dispossessed of the whole of his dominions. But fortunately for him, it was 
at this juncture that Cardinal Richelieu had entered on his famous design of 
humbling the power and ambition of both the Spanish and German 
dynasties of the 
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house of Austria ; and a French army, under Louis XIII in person, forcing 
the pass at Susa, crossed the Alps to support the Gonzagas of Nevers 
against all their enemies. We pass over the uninteresting details of the 
general war, which was thus kindled in northern Italy by the Mantuan 
succession. When Richelieu himself appeared on the theatre of contest, at 
the head of a formidable French army, all resistance was hopeless ; and his 
success shortly produced an accommodation between the belligerents in the 
peninsula, by which the emperor was compelled, in the settlement of the 
matter, to bestow the disputed investiture of Mantua and Montferrat upon 
Charles of Nevers (1631). 


This prince, who thenceforth reigned at Mantua under the title of Carlo I, 
retained that duchy without further opposition. But in 1635 he 


was drawn, by the memory of the eminent services which France had 
rendered him, into an alliance with that power against Spain, in the new war 
which broke out between the rival dynasties of Bourbon and Austria. Such a 
connection could serve, however, only to destroy the repose and endanger 
the safety of his duchies. Neither Carlo I nor his son Carlo II, who 
succeeded him in 1637, could prevent Montferrat from being perpetually 
overrun and ravaged by the contending armies of France, Spain, the empire, 
and Savoy ; and the Mantuan dukes abandoned almost every effort to retain 
the possession of that province until, after being for above twenty years the 
seat of warfare and desolation, it was at length restored to Carlo II by the 
general Peace of the Pyrenees. 


Carlo II died in 1665 ; and his son Ferdinando Carlo commenced the long 
and disgraceful reign with which the sovereignty and race of the Gonzagas 
were to terminate early in the next century. This prince, more dissolute, 
more insensible of dishonour, more deeply buried in grovelling vice than 
almost any of his predecessors, was worthy of being the last of a family 
which, since its elevation to the tyranny of Mantua, had, during four 
centuries of sovereignty, relieved its career of blood and debauchery by few 
examples of true greatness and virtue. To gratify his extravagance, and 
indulge in his low and vicious excesses, Ferdinando Carlo crushed his 
people under grievous taxation. To raise fresh supplies, which his exhausted 
states could no longer afford, he shamelessly in 1680 sold Casale, the 
capital of Montferrat, to Louis XIV, who immediately occupied the place 
with twelve thousand men under his general Catinat. The sums which the 
duke thus raised, either by extortion from his oppressed subjects or from 
this disgraceful transaction, were dissipated in abandoned 
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pleasures in the carnivals of Venice, among a people who openly evinced 
their contempt for him, and whose sovereign oligarchy passed a decree 
forbidding any of their noble body from mingling in his society. 


TUSCANY 


From the affairs of Mantua, we may pass to those of Tuscany ; but the 
transition is attended with little augmentation of interest. A common dearth 
of attraction marks the annals of most of the despotisms of Italy ; and when 
Tuscany descended to the rank of a duchy, her pre-eminence of splendour 
survived only in the past, and her modern story sank into the same 
ignominious obscurity with that of Parma, and Modena, and Mantua. We 
are reminded only of the existence of the solitary republic which survived 
in this quarter of Italy, to wonder how Lucca escaped subjugation to the 
power whose dominions encircled and hemmed in her narrow territory ; and 
we are permitted to contemplate her ancient republican rivals, Florence, 
Siena, and Pisa, only as the capital and the provincial cities of the ducal 
sovereigns of Tuscany. Of these princes of the house of Medici, four 
reigned successively during the seventeenth century. At its commencement, 
the ducal crown was worn by Ferdinand I, whose personal vices and 
political talents have been already noticed. After the failure of his project to 
throw off the Spanish yoke, his efforts were exclusively devoted to the 
encouragement of commerce and maritime industry among his subjects ; 
and the enlightened measures to which he was prompted by a thorough 
knowledge of the science of government, and a keen perception of his own 
interests, were rewarded with signal success. To attract the trade of the 
Mediterranean to the shores of Tuscany, he made choice of the castle of 
Livorno (Leghorn) for the seat of a free port. He improved the natural 
advantages of its harbour, which had already excited the attention of some 
of his predecessors, by several grand and useful works ; he invested the 
town which rose on the site with liberal privileges ; and from this epoch, 
Livorno continued to flourish, until it attained the mercantile prosperity and 
opulence which have rendered it one of the first maritime cities of the 
peninsula. The skilful policy which Ferdinand I pursued in this and other 


respects produced a rapid influx of wealth into his states ; and before his 
death, which occurred in 1609, he had amassed immense treasures. 


Several of the first princes of the ducal house of Medici seemed to have 
inherited some portion of that commercial ability by which their merchant 
ancestors had founded the grandeur of their house ; and they profited by the 
contempt or ignorance which precluded other Italian princes from rivalling 
them in the cultivation of the same pursuits. Cosmo II, the son and 
successor of Ferdinand, imitated his example with even more earnest zeal, 
and with more brilliant success. But on his death, in 1621, the minority of 
his son Ferdinand II destroyed the transient prosperity of the ducal 
government. The rich treasury of the two preceding dukes was drained in 
furnishing troops and subsidies to Spain and Austria ; and Ferdinand, who 
was left under the guardianship of his grandmother and mother, was only 
released from female tutelage on attaining the age of manhood, to exhibit 
during his long reign all the enfeebling consequences of such an education. 
His character was mild, peaceable, and benevolent ; and his administration 
responded to his personal qualities. From this epoch, the political 
importance of Tuscany entirely ceased ; the state was stricken with moral 
paralysis ; and lethargy 
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and indolence became the only characteristics of the government and the 
people. 


Ferdinand II, however, was not destitute of talents ; and the enthusiasm with 
which the grand-duke and his brother promoted the cultivation of science at 
least protected his inactive reign from the reproach of utter insignificance. 
But his son, Cosmo III, who ascended his throne in 1670, reigned with a 
weakness which was relieved by no intellectual tastes. Unhappy and 
suspicious in his temper, his life was embittered by domestic disagreements 
with his duchess; fanatical and bigoted, he was constantly surrounded and 
governed by monks ; and at the close of the seventeenth century, Florence, 


the large remaining portion of country as far as Babylon and to its mouth, a 
course in all of thirty-six thousand stadia. 


This, then, on the subject of the canals (of Babylonia). 


Babylonia produces barley in larger quantity than any other country, for a 
produce of three hundredfold is spoken of. The palm tree furnishes 
everything else — bread, wine, vinegar, and meal; all kinds of woven 
articles are also procured from it. Braziers use the stones of the fruit instead 
of char-coal. When softened by being soaked in water, they are food for 
fattening oxen and sheep. 


It is said that there is a Persian song in which are reckoned up three hundred 
and sixty useful properties of the palm. 


They employ for the most part the oil of sesamum, a plant which is rare in 
other places. 


Asphaltus is found in great abundance in Babylonia. Eratosthenes describes 
it as follows : 


The liquid asphaltus, which is called naphtha, is found in Susiana ; the dry 
kind, which can be made solid, in Babylonia. There is a spring of it near the 
Euphrates. When this river overflows at the time of the melting of the snow, 
the spring also of asphaltus is filled and overflows into the river, where 
large clods are consolidated, lit for buildings constructed of baked bricks. 
Others say that the liquid kind also is found in Babylonia. With respect to 
the solid kind, I have described its great utility in the construction of 
buildings. They say that boats (of reeds) are woven, which, when 
besmeared with asphaltus, are firmly compacted. The liquid kind, called 
naphtha, is of a singular nature. When it is brought near the fire, the fire 
catches it ; and if a body smeared over with it is brought near the fire, it 
burns with a flame, which it is impossible to extinguish, except with a large 
quantity of water ; with a small quantity it burns more violently, but it may 
be smothered and extinguished by mud, vinegar, alum, and glue. It is said 
that Alexander, as an experiment, ordered naphtha to be poured over a boy 
in a bath, and a lamp to be brought near his body. The boy became 
enveloped in flames, and would have perished if the bystanders had not 


once the throne of literature, the fair and splendid seat of all the arts which 
can embellish and illumine life, was converted into the temple of gloomy 
superstition and hypocrisy. 


PIEDMONT AND SAVOY 


While the other ducal thrones of Italy were thus for the most part filled only 
by slothful voluptuaries, that of Savoy seemed reserved for a succession of 
sovereigns, whose fearless activity and political talents constantly placed 
their characters in brilliant contrast with the indolence and imbecility of 
their despicable contemporaries.0 The history of this house shows in a 
striking manner how the destinies of a nation may depend on the fortunes of 
a princely family. During eight centuries the princes of Savoy have, in the 
words of Charles Emmanuel III, ” treated Italy as an artichoke to be eaten 
leaf by leaf.” Their work is now perfected in the freedom of the state. 


The descent of Humbert the Whitehanded, the founder of the family, is 
uncertain, but he was probably a son of Amadeus, the great-grandson of 
Boson of Provence. In reward for services rendered to Rudolf III of Aries, 
Humbert obtained from him in 1027 the counties of Savoy and Maurienne, 
and from the emperor Conrad the Salic, Chablais, and the lower Valais. On 
his death in 1048 he was succeeded perhaps by his eldest son, Amadeus I, 
but eventually by his fourth son, Otho, who, by his marriage with Adelaide 
of Susa, obtained the counties of Turin and the Val d’ Aosta, and so acquired 
a footing in the valley of the Po. Otho was succeeded in 1000 by his son 
Amadeus II, who maintained a judicious neutrality between his brother-in- 
law, the emperor Henry IV, and the pope. In reward for his mediation he 
obtained from the former, after Canossa, the province of Bugey. The 
accession of his son Humbert II in 1080 brought fresh increase of territory 
in the valley of the Tarantaise, and in 1091 this prince succeeded to the 
dignities of his grandmother, Adelaide. Amadeus III came to the throne in 
1103, and in 1111 his states were created counties of the empire by Henry 
V. On his way home from the crusades in 1149 Amadeus died at Nicosia, 
and was succeeded by his son Humbert III. The prince took the part of the 
pope against Barbarossa, who ravaged his territories until Humbert’s death 
in 1188. The guardians of his son Thomas reconciled their ward and the 


emperor. He received from Henry VI accessions of territory in Vaud, Bugey, 
and Valais, with the title of imperial vicar in Piedmont and Lombardy. He 
was followed in 1233 by Amadeus IV. A campaign against the inhabitants 
of Valais ended in the annexation of their district, and his support of 
Frederick II against the pope caused the erection of Chablais and Aosta into 
a duchy. 
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In 1253 his son Boniface succeeded to his states at the age of nine, but after 
giving proofs of his valour by defeating the troops of Charles of Anjou 
before Turin, he was taken prisoner and died of grief (1263). 


The Salic law now came into operation for the first time, and Peter, the 
uncle of Boniface, was called to the throne. This prince, on the marriage of 
his nieces, Eleanor and Sancha of Provence, with Henry III of England and 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, had visited England, where he had been created 
earl of Richmond, and built a palace in London, afterwards called Savoy 
House. In return he recognised the claims of Richard to the imperial throne, 
and received from him Kyburg, in the diocese of Lausanne. At his death in 
1268 he was succeeded by his brother Philip I, who died in 1285, when 
their nephew Amadeus V came to the throne. This prince, surnamed the 
Great, united Bauge and Bresse to his states in right of his wife Sibylla, and 
later on lower Faucigny and part of Geneva. For his second wife he married 
Mary of Brabant, sister of the emperor Henry VII, from whom he received 
the seigniory of Aosta. His life was passed in continual and victorious 
warfare, and one of his last exploits was to force the Turks to raise the siege 
of Rhodes. He died in 1323. His son Edward succeeded him, and dying in 
1329, was followed by his brother Aymon. This prince died in 1343, when 
his son Amadeus VI ascended the throne. His reign was, like his 
grandfather’s, a series of petty wars, from which he came out victorious and 
with extended territory, until he died of the plague (1383). The promising 
reign of his son Amadeus VII was cut short by a fall from his horse in 1391. 


Before his death, however, he had received the allegiance of Barcelonnette, 
Ventimiglia, Villafranca, and Nice, so gaining access to the Mediterranean. 


His son Amadeus VIII now came to the throne, under the guardianship of 
his grandmother Bona (Bonne) de Bourbon. On attaining his majority he 
first directed his efforts to strengthening his power in the outlying 
provinces. The states of Savoy now extended from the Lake of Geneva to 
the Mediterranean, and from the Saone to the Sesia. Amadeus threw all the 
weight of his power on the side of the emperor, and Sigismund in 1416 
erected the counties of Savoy and Piedmont into duchies. At this time, too, 
the duke recovered the fief of Piedmont, which had been granted to Philip, 
prince of Achaia, by Amadeus V. The county of Vercelli afterwards 
rewarded him for joining the league against the duke of Milan, bat in 1434 a 
plot against his life made him put into execution a plan he had long formed, 
of retiring to a monastery. He accordingly made his son Louis lieutenant- 
general of the dukedom, and assumed the habit of the knights of St. 
Maurice. But he was not destined to find the repose he sought. The prelates 
assembled at the council of Bale voted the deposition of Pope Eugenius IV, 
and elected Amadeus in his place, as Felix V. He abdicated his dukedom 
definitely, but without much gain in temporal honours, for the schism 
continued until the death of Eugenius in 1447, shortly after which it was 
healed by the honourable submission of Felix to Nicholas V. The early 
years of Louis’ reign were under the guidance of his father, and peace and 
prosperity blessed his people ; but he afterwards made an alliance with the 
dauphin which brought him into conflict with Charles VII of France, though 
a lasting reconciliation was soon effected. His son Amadeus IX succeeded 
in 1465, but, though his virtues led to his beatification, his bodily sufferings 
made him assign the regency to his wife Yolande, a daughter of Charles 
VII. He died in 1472, when his son Philibert I succeeded to the throne and 
to his share in the contests of Yolande with her brother and brothers-in-law. 
His reign lasted 
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only ten years, when he was succeeded by his brother Charles I. This prince 
raised for a time by his valour the drooping fortunes of his house, but he 
died in 1489 at the age of thirty-one, having inherited from his aunt, 
Charlotte of Lusignan, her pretensions to the titular kingdoms of Cyprus, 
Jerusalem, and Armenia. He was succeeded by his son Charles II, an infant, 
who, dying in 1406, was followed by Philip II, brother of Amadeus XI. He 
died in 1497, Leaving Philibert II, who succeeded him, and Charles III, who 
ascended the throne on his brother’s death in 1504. In spite of himself 
Charles was drawn into the wars of the period, but the decisive victory of 
Francis at Marignano gave the duke the opportunity of negotiating the 
conference at Bologna which led to the conclusion of peace in 1516. 
Charles was less fortunate in the part he took in the wars between Francis I 
and Charles V, the brother-in-law of his wife. He tried to maintain a strict 
neutrality, but his attendance at the emperor’s coronation at Bologna in 
1530 was imperative in his double character of kinsman and vassal. The 
visit was fatal to him, for he was rewarded with the county of Asti, and this 
so displeased the French king that on the revolt of Geneva to Protestantism 
in 1532, Francis sent help to the citizens. Berne and Fribourg did likewise, 
and so expelled the duke from Lausanne and Vaud. Charles now sided 
definitely with the emperor, and Francis at once raised some imaginary 
claims to his states. On their rejection the French army marched into Savoy, 
descended on Piedmont, and seized Turin (1536). Charles V came to the aid 
of his ally, and invested the city, but was obliged to make peace. France 
kept Savoy, and the emperor occupied Piedmont, so that only Nice 
remained to the duke. On the resumption of hostilities in 1541 Piedmont 
again suffered. In 1544 the Treaty of Crespy restored his states to Charles, 
but the terms were not carried out, and he died of grief in 1553. His only 
surviving son, Emmanuel Philibert, succeeded to the rights, but not the 
domains of his ancestors. On the abdication of Charles V the duke was 
appointed governor of the Low Countries, and in 1557 the victory of St. 
Quentin marked him as one of the first generals of his time. Such services 
could not go unrewarded, and the Peace of Cateau-Cambresis restored him 
his states, with certain exceptions still to be held by France and Spain. One 
of the conditions of the treaty also provided for the marriage of the duke 
with Margaret of France, sister of Henry II. The evacuation of the places 
held by them was faithfully carried out by the contracting powers, and 
Emmanuel Philibert occupied himself in strengthening his military and 


naval forces, until his death in 1580 prevented the execution of his 
ambitious designs. His son Charles Emmanuel I, called the Great, threw in 
his lot with Spain, and in 1590 invaded Provence and was received by the 
citizens of Aix. His intention was doubtless to revive the ancient kingdom 
of Aries, but his plans were frustrated by the accession of Henry IV to the 
throne of France. e 


By his treaty with Henry, in the year 1601, Charles Emmanuel exchanged 
his Savoyard county of Bresse for the Italian marquisate of Saluzzo. By this 
arrangement, the duke of Savoy sacrificed a fertile province to acquire a 
barren and rocky territory ; but he excluded the French from an easy access 
into Piedmont, and strengthened his Italian frontier. By consolidating his 
states, he gained a considerable advance towards the future independence of 
his family; and the superiority of his policy over that of Henry IV in this 
transaction occasioned the remark of a contemporary, that the French king 
had bargained like a peddler, and the Savoyard duke like a king. 


From this epoch, the house of Savoy became almost exclusively an Italian 
{tower, and its princes, to use the language of one of their historians, 
thence- 
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forth viewed the remains of their transmontane possessions only as a 
nobleman, moving in the splendour of a court, regards the ancient and 
neglected fief from which he derives his title. Charles Emmanuel found that 
the improvement effected in the geographical posture of his states 
immediately increased his importance ; and his alliance was courted both by 
France and Spain. But during the remainder of his long reign, his own 
restless and overweening ambition, and the natural difficulties of his 
situation, placed as he was with inferior strength between two mighty rivals, 
entailed many calamities on his dominions. He made an unsuccessful 
attempt in 1602 to surprise Geneva by an escalade in the night, and after a 
disgraceful repulse concluded a peace, which recognised the independence 


of that republic. Ten years later, he endeavoured, as we have seen, to wrest 
Montferrat from the house of Gonzaga ; but being violently opposed by 
Spain, and weakly supported by France, he was compelled, after several 
years of hostilities, to submit his claim to the decision of the emperor — or, 
in other words, to abandon it altogether. Such checks to his ambition were, 
however, of little importance, in comparison with the reverses consequent 
upon the share which he took in the war of the Mantuan succession (1628). 


In that contest he was induced, by the hope of partitioning Montferrat with 
the Spaniards, to unite with them against the new duke of Mantua and the 
French his supporters ; and he suffered heavily in this alliance. When Louis 
XIII, at the head of a gallant army, forced the strong pass of Susa against 
the duke and his troops, and overran all Piedmont, Charles Emmanuel was 
compelled to purchase the deliverance of his states by signing a separate 
peace, and leaving the fortress of Susa as a pledge in the hands of the 
conquerors. They insisted further that he should act offensively against his 
former allies ; but Louis XIII and his great minister Richelieu were no 
sooner recalled into France by the war against the Protestants, than the 
versatile duke, resenting their tyranny, immediately resumed his league with 
Spain. 


The possession of Susa rendered the French masters of the gates of the 
Savoyard dominions ; and as soon as Richelieu had triumphantly concluded 
the war against the Huguenots, he returned to the Alps. He was invested by 
his master with a supreme military command, which disgraced his priestly 
functions ; and he poured the forces of France again into Piedmont. All 
Savoy was conquered by the French king in person ; and above half of 
Piedmont was seized by his forces under the warlike cardinal. Amidst so 
many cruel reverses, oppressed by the overwhelming strength of his 
enemies, and abandoned by his Spanish allies, who made no vigorous 
efforts to arrest the progress of the French, Charles Emmanuel suddenly 
breathed his last, after a reign of fifty years (1630). 


Victor Amadeus I, his eldest son and successor, was the husband of 
Christina, daughter of Henry IV of France, and therefore disposed to ally 
himself with her country. Almost immediately after his accession to the 
ducal crown, he entered into negotiations with Richelieu, which terminated 


in a truce. In the following year, the general peace, which concluded the 
war of the Mantuan succession, was signed at Cherasco (1631). By this 
treaty, the new duke of Savoy recovered all his dominions except Pinerolo 
(Pignerol), which he was compelled to cede to the French; who, although 
Richelieu restored Susa to Victor Amadeus, thus retained possession of the 
passes of the Alps by Briangon and the valley of Exilles. Victor Amadeus 
was not inferior to his father either in courage or abilities; but he was not 
equally restless and intriguing. Submitting to circumstances beyond 
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his control, he endured the ascendency which France had acquired over his 
States, and the yet more galling pride of Richelieu, with temper and 
prudence. To the close of his short reign he maintained with good faith a 
close alliance with Louis XIII, which indeed it was scarcely optional with 
him to have rejected, and which, in 1634, involved him, as an auxiliary, in a 
new war undertaken by Richelieu against the house of Austria. 


The death of Victor Amadeus in 1637, while this contest was yet raging, 
was the prelude to still heavier calamities for his house and his subjects than 
either had known for nearly a century. He left two infant sons, the eldest of 
whom dying almost immediately after him, the succession devolved upon 
the other, Charles Emmanuel II, a boy of four years of age. By his 
testament, Victor Amadeus committed the regency of his states, and the 
care of his children, to his duchess Christina. The government of that 
princess was in the outset assailed by the secret machinations of Richelieu, 
and by the open hostility of the brothers of her late husband. Richelieu 
designed to imprison the sister, and to despoil the nephew of his own 
master; and he would have annexed their states to the French monarchy, 
under the plea that the care of the young prince and the regency of his 
duchy belonged of right to Louis XIII, as his maternal uncle. When the 
vigilance of Christina defeated the intention of the cardinal to surprise her 
at Vercelli, the sister of Louis XIII had still to endure all the despotic 
influence of her brother’s minister. The conduct of her husband’s relations 


left her however no alternative but to purchase the aid of the French against 
them. 


Both the brothers of Victor Amadeus, the cardinal Maurice, and Prince 
Thomas (founder of the branch of Savoy-Carignano), had quarrelled with 
the late duke, and withdrawn from his court to embrace the party of his 
enemies ; the one entered the service of the emperor, the other that of the 
king of Spain in the Low Countries. On the death of Victor Amadeus, they 
returned to Piedmont only to trouble the administration of Christina by 
themselves laying claim to the regency ; and at length, on her resisting their 
pretensions, they openly asserted them in arms. The two princes were 
supported by the house of Austria ; the duchess-regent was protected b}r 
France ; and the whole country of Savoy and Piedmont was at once plunged 
into the aggravated horrors of foreign and civil war. In the first year of this 
unhappy contest, the capital was delivered into the hands of Prince Thomas 
by his partisans ; and the regent, escaping with difficulty on this surprise 
into the citadel of Turin, was compelled to consign the defence of that 
fortress to the French, who treacherously retained the deposit for eighteen 
years. In like manner, they acquired possession of several important places ; 
the Spaniards on their part became masters of others ; and while the regent 
and her brothers-in-law were contending for the government of Piedmont, 
they were betrayed by the ill faith and ambition of their respective 
protectors. 


A reconciliation in the ducal family was at length effected by the tardy 
discovery that mutual injuries could terminate only in common ruin. The 
two princes deserted the party of Spain, and succeeded in recovering for 
their house most of the fortresses which they had aided the Spaniards in 
reducing. The duchess-mother retained the regency ; and the princes were 
gratified with the same appanages by which she had originally offered to 
purchase their friendship. Still the French remained all powerful in 
Piedmont ; and if death had not interrupted the projects of Richelieu, it is 
probable that the ducal house of Savoy would have been utterly sacrificed 
to his skilful and unprincipled policy, and that its dominions would have 
been permanently annexed to the monarchy of France. Even under the 
government of his 
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more pacific successor, Mazarin, it was not until the year 1657 that the 
French garrison was withdrawn from the citadel of Turin ; and this act of 
justice was only extorted from that minister as the price of his niece’s 
marriage into the ducal family of Savoy. The exhaustion of Spain and the 
internal troubles of France had totally prevented the active prosecution in 
northern Italy of the long war between those powers. But the embers of 
hostility were not wholly extinguished in Piedmont until the Peace of the 
Pyrenees, by which Charles Emmanuel II recovered all his duchy except 
Pinerolo and its Alpine passes, and these the French still retained (1659). 


The termination of the minority of Charles Emmanuel IJ, in 1648, had put 
an end to the intrigues of his uncles. But the duke continued to submit to the 
ambitious and able control of his mother until her death ; and his 
subsequent reign was in no respect brilliant. His states, however, after the 
Treaty of the Pyrenees, enjoyed a long interval of repose ; and though the 
early close of his life in 1675 subjected them to another minority, it proved 
neither turbulent nor calamitous, as his own had done. His son, the 
celebrated Victor Amadeus II, was only nine years old when he nominally 
commenced his reign under the regency of his mother. The princess, a 
daughter of the French house of Nemours, had all the ambition without the 
talents which had distinguished the duchess Christina. Surrounded by 
French favourites and by the partisans of that nation, she was wholly 
subservient to the will of Louis XIV ; and Victor Amadeus, on attaining the 
age of manhood, gave the first indications of the consummate political 
ability for which he became afterwards so famous, by his decent address in 
dispossessing his reluctant parent and her faction of all influence in public 
affairs, without having recourse to actual violence. 


The policy of the duke soon excited the suspicion of Louis XIV; and after 
exhausting all the resources of negotiation and intrigue for some years, to 
gain him over to his purpose of wresting Milan from the Spaniards, the 
French monarch resolved to disarm him. But Victor Amadeus penetrated his 


designs, and anticipated their execution. He was too good a politician, and 
too sensible of his own weakness, not to discover that, if he consented to 
open a free passage to Louis XIV through his dominions, and to aid him in 
effecting the conquest of Lombardy, he should speedily be despoiled in his 
turn, and reduced to the rank of a vassal of the French crown. He therefore 
acceded to the league of Augsburg between the empire, England, Spain, and 
Holland ; and his subjects eagerly seconded him in his resolution rather to 
encounter the dangers of a contest with the gigantic power of France, than 
to submit without a struggle to the imperious and humiliating demands of 
Louis. 


The commencement of the war in Piedmont was marked by a torrent of 
misfortune, which might have overwhelmed a prince of less fortitude than 
Victor Amadeus with sudden despair. Although he was joined by a Spanish 
army at the opening of hostilities, the French, who commanded the gates of 
Italy by the possession of Pinerolo had already assembled in force in 
Piedmont. They were led by Catinat, who deserves to be mentioned among 
the most accomplished and scientific captains of his own or of any age ; and 
the superior abilities of this great commander triumphed over the military 
talents of the young duke. At the battle of Staffarda (1690) in the first 
campaign, the allies were totally defeated ; and great part both of Savoy and 
Piedmont was almost immediately afterwards reduced by the conquerors. 
Victor Amadeus was however undismayed ; he continued the war with 
energy and skill ; and the support of his allies and his own activity had the 
effect of balancing the 
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fortune of the contest. Penetrating into France, in 1692, he was even 
enabled to retaliate upon his enemies by this diversion, for the ravage of his 
dominions; and although Catinat, in the fourth campaign, inflicted at 
Marsaglia upon the Piedmontese, Austrian, and Spanish armies, under the 
duke in person and the famous prince Eugene, a yet more calamitous and 


mastered the fire by pouring upon him a great quantity of water, and thus 
saved his life. 


Poseidonius says that there are springs of naphtha in Babylonia, some of 
which produce white, others black, naphtha ; the first of these, I mean the 
white naphtha, which attracts flame, is liquid sulphur ; the second, or black 
naphtha, is liquid asphaltus, and is burnt in lamps instead of oil. 


In former times the capital of Assyria was Babylon ; it is now called 
Seleucia upon the Tigris. Near it is a large village called Ctesiphon. This the 
Parthian kings usually made their winter residence, with a view to spare the 
Seleucians the burden of furnishing quarters for the Scythian soldiery. In 
consequence of the power of Parthia, Ctesiphon may bo considered as a city 
rather than a village ; from its size it is cai)able of lodging a great multitude 
of people; it has been adorned with public buildings by tlie Parthians, and 
has furnished merchandise, and given rise to arts prolitable to its masters. 


The kings usually passed the winter there, on account of the salubrity of the 
air, and the summer at Ecbatana and in Ilyrcania, induced by the ancient 
renown of these places. 


As we Call the country Babylonia, so we call the people Babylonians, not 
froln the name of the city, but of the country ; the case is not precisely the 
same, however, as regards even natives of Seleuceia, as, for instance, 
Diogenes, the stoic philosopher [who had the appellation of the Baylonian, 
and not the Seleucian]./ 


^l 
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sacus in seven distances of a day’s march, were then to be transported down 
the river to Babylon. He constructed other boats in Babyk)nia, from cypress 
trees in the groves and parks, for there is a scarcity of timber in Babylonia. 


memorable defeat than that at Staffarda, the allies speedily recovered from 
the disaster. 


But it comes not within our purpose to repeat the often-told tale of military 
operations, which belong to the general history of Europe. After six years of 
incessant warfare, Victor Amadeus was still in an attitude to render 


his neutrality an important object for France to gain, and one which he had 
himself every reason to desire. So that it could be attained with advantage 
to himself, he was little scrupulous in abandoning his allies ; and the 
conditions which he extorted from Louis XIV had all the results of victory. 
By the separate peace concluded between France and Savoy at Turin, Louis 
XIV abandoned the possession of Pinerolo and restored all his conquests in 
Savoy and Piedmont ; but the most material stipulation of the treaty was the 
neutrality of all Italy, to which the contracting parties equally bound 
themselves to oblige all other powers to accede. To enforce this article, 
Victor Amadeus did not hesitate to join his arms to those of France against 
his former allies ; and the entrance of his forces, in conjunction with the 
army of Catinat, into the Milanese territories, immediately compelled the 
emperor and the king of Spain to consent to a suspension of arms in the 
peninsula. 


The allies of Victor Amadeus might justly reproach him with a desertion of 
their cause, and perhaps even with the aggravation of perfidy ; but he 
deserved the gratitude of Italy, if not for his selfish policy, at least for its 
fruits. In closing the gates of his own frontiers, he had skilfully provided 
also for the repose of the peninsula and its evacuation by the French. All 
Italy regarded him as a liberator ; the security of his own dominions was 
effected, and his power and consequence were prodigiously augmented. 
Thus, by establishing the independence of his states, he prepared the claim 
of his house to the assumption of the royal title among the powers of 
Europe, to which he elevated it in the beginning of the new century. 


The increasing power of the sovereigns of Piedmont was a foreboding of 
evil for the only republic of the Middle Ages which had partially escaped 
the storms of despotism in that quarter of Italy ; and Genoa had already 
gained, during the seventeenth century, sufficient experience of the dangers 


of her vicinity to the princes of the house of Savoy. In the Grison war, 
between France and the house of Austria, the republic was involved by her 
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dependence upon Spain ; and the share which she took in the contest 
enabled the duke of Savoy, then in alliance with France, to draw down the 
weight of the French arms upon her. Besides being actuated by the usual 
rapacity of his ambition, with the hope of annexing the Genoese territory to 
his states, Charles Emmanuel I had several causes of offence against the 
republic. Her rulers hpd before given assistance to the Spaniards against 
him ; they had attempted to control him in the purchase of the fief of 
Zucarel from the family of Carretto ; and the populace of Genoa had 
insulted him by defacing his portrait in their city during the excesses of a 
riot. He therefore pointed out Genoa to his allies for an easy and important 
conquest ; and while he overran the Ligurian country, a French army of 
thirty thousand men under the constable de Lesdiguieres advanced to the 
siege of the republican capital. Though the Genoese were unprovided 
against this sudden attack, they were animated by the brave spirit, and the 
eloquence of one of their fellow-citizens, a member of the illustrious house 
of Doria, to oppose a firm resistance to the besiegers ; and their gallant 
defence of the city was converted into a triumph, at the moment when they 
were reduced to extremity. A powerful Spanish armament, equipped with 
unusual vigour, arrived to their succour from Naples and Milan ; the French 
were compelled to raise the siege ; and the peace, which shortly followed 
these hostilities, served only to cover the duke of Savoy with the disgrace of 
merited failure in his designs against the existence of the republic. 


The secret hostility which Charles Emmanuel cherished against Genoa 
menaced her, a few years later, with more imminent perils ; since the 


revengeful spirit of the duke was associated with the discontent of a large 
party in the republic. We have formerly noticed the constitution of the 
sovereign oligarchy of Genoa, and its tendency, by the extinction of some 
noble.houses, and the reduction of numbers in others, to narrow the circle of 
political rights. The surviving body, meanwhile, were sparing in the use of 
the law, which authorised them to admit ten new families annually to a 
share in their privileges of sovereignty. The senate either began to elude it 
altogether, or applied it only to childless or aged individuals. Thus, before 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the number of persons whose names 
appeared in the libro cToro — the golden volume of privileged nobility — 
had dwindled to about seven hundred. A law was then passed, by which the 
whole of these exclusive proprietors of the rights of citizenship thenceforth 
took their seats in the great council, on reaching the age of manhood, 
instead of entering it by rotation, as had formerly been the practice, when 
the republic was represented by a more comprehensive aristocracy. 


While the arrogance and the individual importance of the members of the 
oligarchy were increased in proportion to this diminution in their numbers, 
another class, that of the unprivileged aristocracy of birth and wealth, had 
multiplied in the state. Many ancient houses, possessors of rural fiefs in 
Liguria, and invested with titles of nobility, had been originally omitted in 
the roll of citizenship ; many other families of newer pretensions had since 
acquired riches and distinction by commercial industry, and accidents of 
fortune ; and the union of all these constituted an order, which rivalled the 
oligarchy in the usual sources of pride, and far outweighed them in 
numbers. Affected superiority and contempt on the one hand, and 
mortification and envy on the other, produced reciprocal hatred between 
these branches of the Genoese aristocracy; and their divisions inspired the 
duke of Savoy with the hope of plunging the state into an anarchy, by which 
he might profit. 
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Pursuing his master’s views, the ambassador of Charles Emmanuel at 
Genoa selected a wealthy merchant of the unprivileged aristocracy, Giulio 
Cesare Vachero, for the agitator and leader of a conspiracy to overthrow the 
oligarchical constitution. Vachero, although engaged in the occupation of 
commerce, aspired to move in the sphere of nobility. His immense riches, 
his numerous retinue, his splendid establishment, rivalled the magnificence 
of the Fregosi, the Adorni, the popolani grandi of other days. He always 
appeared armed and in martial costume — the characteristics of the 
gentleman of the times ; he was surrounded by bravos ; and he 
unscrupulously employed these desperate men in the atrocious gratification 
of his pride and his vengeance. He found sufficient occupation for their 
poniards in the numerous petty affronts, which the privileged nobles 
delighted to heap on a person of his condition. Vachero was stung to the 
soul by all the scorn and disdain which the highly born affect for upstart and 
unwarranted pretensions — by the contemptuous denial of the courtesy of a 
passing salutation, the supercilious stare, the provoking smile of derision, 
the taunting innuendo, the jest, the sneer. Every one of these slights or 
insults offered to himself or his wife was washed out in the blood of the 
noble offenders (1628). 


But all these covert assassinations could not satiate the revengeful spirit nor 
heal the rankling irritation of Vachero ; and he was easily instigated by the 
arts of the Savoyard ambassador to organise a plot, and to place himself at 
its head, for the destruction of the oligarchy. He knew that his discontent 
was Shared by all the citizens like himself, whose names had not been 
admitted into the libro d’oro ; and he reckoned on the co-operation of very 
many of the feudal seigniors of Liguria, whose ancient houses had never 
been inserted in that register, and who found their consequence eclipsed in 
the city, by their detested and more fortunate rivals of the oligarchy. He 
readily induced a numerous party to embrace his design ; he secretly 
increased the force of his retainers and bravos ; and he lavished immense 
sums among the lower people, to secure their fidelity without entrusting 
them with his plans. The day was already named for the attack of the palace 
of government : it was determined to overpower the foreign guard ; to cast 
the senators from the windows ; to massacre all the individuals embraced in 
the privileged order ; to change the constitution of the republic ; and finally, 
to invest Vachero with the supreme authority of the state, by the title of 


doge, and under the protection of the duke of Savoy. But at the moment 
when the conspiracy was ripe for execution, it was betrayed to the 
government by a retainer of Vachero, who had been appointed to act a 
subordinate share in it. Vachero himself, and a few other leading personages 
in the plot, were secured before the alarm was given to the rest, who 
immediately fled. The guilt of Vachero and his accomplices was clearly 
established ; the proofs against them were even supported by the conduct of 
the duke of Savoy, who openly avowed himself the protector of their 
enterprise ; and notwithstanding his arrogant threat of revenging their 
punishment upon the republic, the senate did not hesitate to order their 
immediate execution. 


The insolent menaces of Charles Emmanuel were vain ; and the firmness of 
the Genoese government produced no material consequences. During the 
distractions which closed his own reign, and which, filling that of his son, 
extended through the minority of his grandsons, the republic remained 
undisturbed by the aggressions of the house of Savoy. In this long period of 
above forty years, the repose of Genoa was disturbed neither by any other 
foreign hostilities, nor by intestine commotions. A second war, which at 
length broke out between the republic and the duchy of Savoy, during the 
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reign of Charles Emmanuel II, scarcely merits our notice, for its 
circumstances and its conclusion were alike insignificant ; and during the 
remainder of the seventeenth century, the Genoese oligarchy were only 
startled from their dream of pride and security by a single event — the most 
humiliating, until our own times at least, in the long annals of their republic. 


When Louis XIV became master of Casale by purchase from the duke of 
Mantua, he demanded of the republic of Genoa permission to establish a 
depot at the port of Savona, for the free supply of salt to the inhabitants of 
his new city, and the transit of warlike stores and recruits for his garrison. 
The Genoese government were sufficiently acquainted with the character of 


the French monarch to anticipate that their compliance with this demand 
would terminate in his appropriating the port of Savona altogether to 
himself ; and cautiously exerting the option of refusal which they 
unquestionably possessed, they eluded the application. With equal right and 
more boldness, they fitted out a few galleys to guard their coasts against 
any surprise, and to protect their revenue on salt. Louis imperiously 
required them to disarm this squadron ; and then, driven beyond all the 
limits of endurance, and justly incensed at such an insult upon the 
independence of the republic, the senate treated the summons with 
contempt. 


But the oligarchy of Genoa had not sufficiently measured the weakness of 
their state, or the implacable and unbounded pride of the powerful tyrant. A 
French armament of fourteen sail of the line, with a long train of frigates, 
galleys, and bomb ketches, suddenly appeared before Genoa, and a furious 
bombardment of three days, in which fifty thousand shells and carcasses are 
said to have been thrown into the place, reduced to a heap of ruins half the 
numerous and magnificent palaces, which had obtained for Genoa the 
appellation of ” the Proud.” The senate were compelled to save the remains 
of their capital from total destruction by an unqualified submission ; and the 
terms dictated by the arrogance of the French monarch, obliged the doge 
and four of the principal senators, to repair in their robes of state to Paris, to 
sue for pardon and to supplicate his clemency. The epithets of glory have 
often been prostituted on the character of Louis XIV, by those who are 
easily dazzled with the glare of false splendour; but of all the wholesale 
outrages upon humanity which disgraced the detestable ambition of that 
heartless destroyer of his species, this unprovoked assault upon a 
defenceless people, merely to gratify his insatiable vanity, was — if we 
except the horrible devastation of the Palatinate — the most barbarous and 
wanton. 


VENICE 


While Genoa was either wholly subservient to the influence of Spain, with 
difficulty repulsing the machinations of the princes of Savoy, or enduring 
all the insulting arrogance of France, her ancient rival was holding her 


political course with more pretensions to independence and dignity. 
Throughout the age before us, Venice seemed roused to the exertion of the 
few remains of her ancient spirit and strength. Starting with renewed vigour 
from the languor and obscurity of the preceding century, the republic 
evinced a proud resolution to maintain her prescriptive rights, and even in 
some measure aspired to assert the lost independence of Italy. Her efforts in 
this latter respect, indeed, deserve to be mentioned, rather for the courage 
which dictated them, than for their results. The relative force of the states of 
Europe had too essentially changed ; the commercial foundations 
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of her own prosperity were too irretrievably ruined to render it possible that 
she should rear her head again above other powers of the second order, or 
become the protectress and successful champion of the peninsula. But, in 
the seventeenth century, the annals of Venice were at least not stained with 
disgrace. Even her losses, in a protracted and unequal contest with the 
Turks, were redeemed from shame by many brilliant acts of heroism in her 
unavailing iKfence; and the unfortunate issue of one war was balanced by 
the happier results of a second. But the firmness of the republic was 
conspicuous, and her success unalloyed. 


The first of the struggles, in which Venice was called upon to engage in this 
century, was produced, soon after its opening, by that violent attempt of 
Pope Paul V, to which we have before alluded, to revive the monstrous and 


exploded doctrine of papal jurisdiction and supremacy over the temporal 
affairs of the world (1605). The Venetians had, even in the dark ages, been 
remarkable for their freedom from the trammels of superstition, and 
consistent in repelling the encroachments of ecclesiastical power. Upon no 
occasion would the senate either permit the publication or execution of any 
papal decree in their territories, until it had received their previous sanction 
; or suffer an appeal to the court of Rome from any of their subjects, except 
by their own authority, and through the ambassador of the republic. The 


jurisdiction of the Council of Ten was as despotic and final over the 
Venetian clergy as over all other classes in the state ; and while ecclesiastics 
were rigidly excluded from all interference in political affairs, and from the 
exercise of any civil functions, the right of the secular tribunals to judge 
them in every case not purely spiritual was a principle, from which the 
government never departed either in theory or practice. Of all the 
extravagant privileges claimed by the Romish church for its militia, the 
exemption of the ecclesiastical body from taxation (unless as the immediate 
act of the popes) was the only one recognised by the Venetian government; 
and, to annul this, immunity was a project which had more than once been 
entertained. With a spirit similar to that which retained the clergy under due 
subjection, universal religious toleration was a steady maxim of the 
Venetian senate. The public and peaceable worship of the Mussulman, the 
Jew, the Greek, the Armenian, had always been equally permitted in the 
republican dominions; and in later times even the Protestant sects had met 
in the capital and provinces with a like indulgence. The iniquitous 
principles of the oligarchical administration forbid us from attributing to its 
conduct in these respects any higher or more enlightened motive than the 
interested and necessary policy of a commercial state. But it is a striking 
proof of the ability and stern vigilance of this government, that, 
notwithstanding its universal toleration and rejection of ecclesiastical 
control, no pretence was left for the popes to 


A Venetian Beggar 


(Many of these were people in straitened circumstances, who wore a mask 
to disguise their features.) 
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impugn its zealous fidelity to the Romish church ; and that, at a time when 
all Europe was convulsed by the struggle of religious opinions, Venice 


alone could receive iuto her corrupted bosom the elements of discord, 
without shaking the foundations of her established faith or sustaining the 
slightest shock to her habitual tranquillity. 


The fierce temper with which Paul V seated himself on the papal throne, 
and the systematic determination of the Venetian senate to submit to no 
ecclesiastical usurpations, could not fail to bring the republic into collision 
with so rash and violent a pontiff. Accordingly Paul V had scarcely 
commenced his reign, when he conceived offence at the refusal of the 
senate to provoke a war with the Turks, by assisting the Hungarians at his 
command with subsidies against the infidels. His dissatisfaction with the 
republic was increased by her obstinacy in levying duty upon all 
merchandise entering the papal ports in the Adriatic — a matter in which, 
assuredly, religion was in nowise interested ; and it reached its height when 
the senate passed a law, or rather revived an old one, forbidding the further 
alienation of immovable property in favour of religious foundations ; which 
indeed, even in their states, were already possessed of overgrown wealth. 


At this juncture the Council of Ten, acting upon its established principle of 
subjecting priests to secular jurisdiction, caused two ecclesiastics, a canon 
of Vicenza, named Sarraceno, and an abbot of Nervesa, to be successively 
arrested and thrown into prison, to await their trials for offences with which 
they were charged. Their alleged crimes were of the blackest enormity : 
rape in one case ; assassination, poisonings, and parricide in the other. The 
pope, as if the rights of the church had been violently outraged by these 
arrests, summoned the doge and senate to deliver over the two priests to the 
spiritual arm, on pain of excommunication ; and he seized the occasion to 
demand, under the same penalty, the repeal of the existing regulations 
against the increase of the ecclesiastical edifices and property. But the doge 
and senate, positively refusing to retract their measures, treated the papal 
menaces with contempt ; and Paul V then struck them, their capital, and 
their whole republic with excommunication and interdict (1606). 


The Venetian government endured the anathemas, so appalling to the 
votaries of superstition, with unshaken firmness. In reply to the papal 
denunciations of the divine wrath against the republic, they successfully 
published repeated and forcible appeals to the justice of their cause, and to 


the common-sense of the world. The general sentiment of Catholic Europe 
responded to their arguments ; and their own subjects, filled with 
indignation at the unprovoked sentence against the state, zealously 
seconded their spirit. In private the doge had not hesitated to hold out to the 
papal nuncio an alarming threat that the perseverance of his holiness in 
violent measures would impel the republic to dissolve her connection 
altogether with the Roman see; and the open procedure of the senate was 
scarcely less bold. On pain of death, all parochial ministers and monks in 
the Venetian states were commanded to pay no regard to the interdict, and 
to continue to perform the offices of religion as usual. The secular clergy 
yielded implicit obedience to the decree ; and when the Jesuits, Capuchins, 
and other monastic orders endeavoured to qualify their allegiance, between 
the pope and the republic, by making a reservation against the performance 
of mass, they were immediately deprived of their possessions, and expelled 
from the Venetian territories. 


The pope, finding his spiritual weapons ineffectual against the constancy of 
the Venetians, showed an inclination to have recourse to temporal arms. 
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He levied troops, and endeavoured to engage Philip III of Spain and other 
princes in the support of his authority. At the same time, both the Spanish 
monarch and Henry IV of France, the ally of the republic, began to interest 
themselves in a quarrel which nearly concerned all Catholic powers, and 
threatened Europe with commotion. In reality, both sovereigns aspired to 
the honour of being the arbiter of the difference. But the feint of arm-ing to 
second the pope, by which Philip III hoped to terrify the republic into 
submitting to his mediation, had only the effect of determining the senate to 
prefer the interposition of his rival ; and Henry IV became the zealous 
negotiator between the pope and the republic. 


Among the Cossiei [Kossieans] and some other tribes the supply of timber 
is not great. 


The pretext for tlie war, says Aristobulus, was that the Arabians were the 
only people who did not send their ambassadors to Alexander ; but the true 
reason was his ambition to be lord of all. 


When he was informed that they worshipped two deities only, Jupiter and 
Baet’ hus, who supply what is most requisite for the subsistence of mankind, 
he supj)osod that, after his conquests, they would worship him as a third, if 
he permitted them to enjoy their former national independence. Thus was 
Alexander employed in clearing the canals, and in examining minutely the 
sepulchres of the kings, most of which are situated among the lakes. 


Eratosthenes, when he is speaking of the lakes near Arabia, says, that the 
water, wheji it cannot find an outlet, opens passages underground, and is 
conveyed through these as far as the Coele-Syrians, it is also compressed 
and forced into the parts near Rhinocolura and Mount Casius, and there 
forms lakes and deep pits. But I know not whether this is probable. For the 
overflowings of the water of the Euphrates, which form the lakes and 
marshes near Arabia, are near the Persian Sea. But the isthmus which 
separates them is neither large nor rocky, so that it was more probable that 
the water forced its way in this direction into the sea, either under the 
ground, or across the surface, than that it traversed so dry and parched a soil 
for more than six thousand stadia : particularly, when we observe, situated 
midway in this course, Libanus, Antilibanus, and Mount Casius. 


Such, then, are the accounts of Eratosthenes and Aristobulus. 


But I’olycleitus says, that the Euphrates does not overflow its banks, 
because its course is through large plains ; that of the mountains (from 
which it is supplied) some are distant two thousand, and the Kossa3an 
Mountains scarcely one thousand stadia, that they are not very high, nor 
covered with snow to a great depth, and therefore do not occasion the snow 
to melt in great masses, for the most elevated mountains are in the northern 
parts above Ecbatana ; towards the south they are divided, spread out, and 
are much lower ; the Tigris also receives the greater part of the water 
(which comes down from them) and thus overflows its banks. 


Paul IV discovered at length that Spain had no serious resolution to support 
him by arms, and that, without the application of a force which he could not 
command, it was vain to expect submission from so inflexible a body as the 
Venetian oligarchy. He was therefore reduced to the most humiliating 
compromise of his boasted dignity. Without obtaining a single concession 
on the point in dispute, he was obliged to revoke his spiritual sentences. The 
doge and senate could not even receive an absolution ; they refused to alter 
their decree against the alienation of property in favour of the church ; and 
though they consigned the two imprisoned ecclesiastics to the disposal of 
Henry IV, they accompanied this act with a formal declaration, that was 
intended only as a voluntary mark of their respect for that monarch their 
ally, and to be in no degree construed into an abandonment of their right 
and practice of subjecting their clergy to secular jurisdiction. Even their 
deference for Henry IV could not prevail over their resentment and 
suspicion of the banished Jesuits : they peremptorily refused to reinstate 
that order in its possessions ; and it was not until after the middle of the 
century that the Jesuits obtained admission again into the states of the 
republic. Thus, with the signal triumph of Venice, terminated a struggle, 
happily a bloodless one, which was not less remarkable for the firmness of 
the republic than important for its general effects in crushing the 
pretensions of papal tyranny. For its issue may assuredly be regarded as 
having relieved all Roman Catholic states from future dread of 
excommunication and interdict — and therefore from the danger of spiritual 
engines, impotent in themselves, and formidable only when unresisted. 


With the same unyielding spirit which characterised their resistance to papal 
and ecclesiastical usurpation, the Venetian senate resolved to tolerate no 
infringement upon the tyrannical pretension of their own republic to the 
despotic sovereignty of the Adriatic. Before the contest with Paul V, their 
state had already been seriously incommoded by the piracies of the 
Uscochi. This community, originally formed of Christian inhabitants of 
Dalmatia and Croatia, had been driven, in the sixteenth century, by the 
perpetual Turkish invasions of their provinces, to the fastness of Clissa, 
whence they successfully retaliated upon their infidel foes by incursions 
into the Ottoman territories. At length, overpowered by the Turks, and 
dispersed from their stronghold, these Uscochi, or refugees, as their name 
implies in the Dalmatian tongue, were collected by Ferdinand, archduke of 


Austria (afterwards emperor), and established in the maritime town of 
Segna to guard that post against the Turks. In their new station, which, on 
the land side, was protected from access by mountains and forests, while 
numerous inlets and intricate shallows rendered it difficult of approach from 
the sea, the Uscochi betook themselves to piracy ; and, for above seventy 
years, their light and swift barks boldly infested the Adriatic with impunity- 
Their first attacks were directed against the infidels ; but irritated by the 
interference of the 
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Venetians, who, as sovereigns of the Adriatic, found themselves compelled 
by the complaints and threats of the Porte to punish their freebooting 
enterprises, they began to extend their depredations to the commerce of the 
republic. 


It was to little purpose that the senate called upon the Austrian government 
to restrain its lawless subjects ; their representations were either eluded 
altogether, or failed in obtaining any effectual satisfaction. The Uscochi, a 
fearless and desperate band, recruited by outlaws and men of abandoned 
lives, became more audacious by the connivance of Austria ; and the 
republic was obliged to maintain a small squadron constantly at sea to 
protect her commerce against them. At length, after having recourse 
alternately, for above half a century, to fruitless negotiations with Austria, 
and insufficient attempts to chastise the pirates, the republic seriously 
determined to put an end to their vexatious hostilities and increasing 
insolence. The capture of a Venetian galley and the massacre of its crew in 
1615, and an irruption of the Uscochi into Istria, brought affairs to a crisis. 
The Austrian government, then directed by the archduke Ferdinand of 
Styria, instead of giving satisfaction for these outrages, demanded the free 
navigation of the Adriatic for its vessels ; and the senate found an appeal to 
arms the only mode of preserving its efficient sovereignt}T over the gulf. 
The Venetian troops made reprisals on the Austrian territory ; and an open 
war commenced between the archduke and the republic. 


The contest was soon associated, by the interference of Spain, with the 
hostilities then carried on between that monarchy and the duke of Savoy in 
northern Italy respecting Montferrat. For protection against the enmity of 
the two branches of the house of Austria, Venice united herself with Savoy, 
and largely subsidised that state. She even sought more distant allies, and a 
league, offensive and defensive, was signed between her and the seven 
united provinces. Notwithstanding the difference of religious faith, which, 
in that age constituted in itself a principle of political hostility, the two 
republics found a bond of union, stronger than this repulsion, in their 
common reasons for opposing the Spanish power. They engaged to afford 
each other a reciprocal assistance in money, vessels, or men, whenever 
menaced with attack ; and in fulfilment of this treaty, a strong body of 
Dutch troops arrived in the Adriatic. Before the disembarkation of 


this force, the Venetians had already gained some advantages in the 
Austrian provinces on the coasts of that sea ; and the archduke was induced 
by the appearance of the Dutch, and his projects in Germany, to open 
negotiations for a general peace in northern Italy. 


The same treaty terminated the wars of the house of Austria respecting 
Montferrat and the Uscochi. Ferdinand of Austria gave security for the 
dispersion of the pirates, whom he had protected ; and thus the Venetian 
republic was finally delivered from the vexatious and lawless depredations 
of those freebooters, who had so long annoyed her commerce and harassed 
her subjects (1617). It does not appear that the force of this singular race of 
pirates, who had thus risen into historical notice, ever exceeded a thousand 


Lion, supporting the pillar of the Pulpit, St. Mark’s 
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incessant enterprise and activity, their inaccessible position, and the 
connivance of Austria, had rendered them formidable enemies. Their 


depredations, and the constant expense of petty armaments against them, 
were estimated to have cost the Venetians in thirty years a loss of more than 
20,000,000 gold ducats ; and no less a question than the security of the 
dominion of the republic over the Adriatic was decided by the war against 
them. 


Although Spain and Venice had not been regularly at war, the tyrannical 
ascendency exercised by the Spanish court over the affairs of Italy, 
occasioned the Venetians to regard that power with particular apprehension 
and enmity ; and the spirit shown by the senate in the late contest had filled 
the Spanish government with implacable hatred towards the republic. By 
her alliances and her whole procedure, Venice had declared against the 
house of Austria, and betrayed her disposition to curb the alarming and 
overspreading authority of both its branches in the peninsula. The haughty 
ministers of Philip III secretly nourished projects of vengeance against the 
state, which had dared to manifest a systematic hostility to the Spanish 
dominion ; and they are accused, even in apparent peace, of having 
regarded the republic as an enemy whom it behoved them to destroy. At the 
epoch of the conclusion of the war relative to Montferrat and the Uscochi, 
the duke of Osuna was viceroy of Naples, Don Pedro de Toledo, governor 
of Milan, and the marquis of Bedmar, ambassador at Venice from the court 
of Madrid. To the hostility entertained against the republic by these three 
ministers, the two former of whom governed the Italian possessions of 
Spain with almost regal independence, has usually been attributed the 
formation, with the connivance of the court of Madrid, of one of the most 
atrocious and deep-laid conspiracies on record. The real character of this 
mysterious transaction must ever remain among the unsolved problems of 
history ; for even the circumstances which were partially suffered by the 
Council of Ten to transpire were so imperfectly explained, and so liable to 
suspicion from the habitual iniquity of their policy, as to have given rise to a 
thousand various and contradictory versions of the same events. Of these 
we Shall attempt to collect only such as are scarcely open to doubt. 


The Venetians had no reason to hope that the exasperation of the Spanish 

government, at the part which they had taken in the late war in Italy, would 
die away with the termination of hostilities ; and it appeared to the world a 
consequence of the enmity of the court of Madrid towards the republic that 


the duke of Osuna, the viceroy of Naples, continued his warlike equipments 
in that kingdom with undiminished activity, notwithstanding the signature 
of peace. The viceroy, indeed, pretended that his naval armaments were 
designed against the infidels ; and when the court of Madrid recalled the 
royal Spanish fleet from the coasts of Italy, the duke of Osuna sent the 
Neapolitan squadron to sea under a flag emblazoned with his own family 
arms. But it was difficult to suppose, either that a viceroy dared to hoist his 
personal standard unsanctioned by his sovereign and would be suffered to 
engage in a private war against the Ottoman Empire, or that he would 
require for that purpose the charts of the Venetian lagunes, and the flat- 
bottomed vessels fitted for their navigation, which he busily collected. The 
republic accordingly manifested serious alarm, and sedulously prepared for 
defence. 


Affairs were in this state, when one morning several strangers were found 
suspended from the gibbets of the square of St. Mark. The public 
consternation increased when, on the following dawn, other bodies were 
also found 
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hanging on the same fatal spot — also of strangers. It was at the same time 
whispered that numerous arrests had filled the dungeons of the Council of 
Ten with some hundreds of criminals ; and there was, too, certain proof that 
many persons had been privately drowned in the canals of Venice. To these 
fearful indications that the state had been alarmed by some extraordinary 
danger, the terrors of which were magnified by their obscurity, were shortly 
added further rumours that several foreigners serving in the fleet had been 
poniarded, hanged, or cast into the sea. The city was then filled with the 
most alarming reports : that a conspiracy of long duration had been 
discovered ; that its object was to massacre the nobility, to destroy the 
republic, to deliver the whole capital to flames and pillage ; that the Spanish 
ambassador was the mover of the horrible plot. Venice was filled with 
indignation and terror ; yet the impenetrable Council of Ten preserved the 


most profound silence, neither confirming nor contradicting the general 
belief. The life of the marquis of Bedmar was violently threatened by the 
populace : he retired from Venice ; the senate received a new ambassador 
from Spain without any signs of displeasure ; and, finally, it was not until 
five months after the executions that the government commanded solemn 
thanksgiving to be offered up to the Almighty for the preservation of the 
state from the dangers which had threatened its existence. 


On the extent of these dangers nothing was ever certainly known ; but 
amongst the persons executed the most conspicuous was ascertained to be a 
French naval captain of high reputation for ability and courage in his 
vocation, Jacques Pierre, who, after a life passed in enterprises of a doubtful 
or piratical character, had apparently deserted the service of the viceroy of 
Naples to embrace that of the republic. This man, and a brother adventurer, 
one Langlade, who had been employed in the arsenal in the construction of 
petards and other fireworks, were absent from Venice with the fleet when 
the other executions took place ; and they were suddenly put to death while 
on this service. Two other French captains named Regnault and Bouslart, 
with numerous foreigners, principally of the same nation, who had lately 
been taken into the republican service, were privately tortured and executed 
in various ways in the capital ; and altogether 260 officers and other 
military adventurers are stated to have perished by the hands of the 
executioner for their alleged share in the conspiracy. The vengeance or 
shocking policy of the Council of Ten proceeded yet further ; and so careful 
was that body to bury every trace of this inexplicable affair in the deepest 
oblivion, that Antoine Jaffier, also a French captain, and other informers, 
who had revealed the existence of a plot, though at first rewarded, were all 
in the sequel either known to have met a violent death, or mysteriously 
disappeared altogether. Of the three Spanish ministers, to whom it has been 
customary to assign the origin of the conspiracy, the two principal were 
distinguished by opposite fates. The marquis of Bedemar, after the 
termination of his embassy, found signal political advancement, and 
finished by obtaining a cardinal’s hat, by the interest of his court with the 
holy see. But the duke of Osuna, after being removed from viceroyalty, was 
disgraced on suspicion of having designed to renounce his allegiance, and 
to place the crown of Naples on his own head ; and he died in prison. 


Whether the safety of Venice had really been endangered or not by the 
machinations of Spain, the measures of that power were observed by the 
senate with a watchful and jealous eye ; and, for many years, the policy of 
the republic was constantly employed in endeavours to counteract the 
projects of the house of Austria. In 1619, the Venetians perceived with 
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violent alarm that the court of Madrid, under pretence of protecting the 
Catholics of the Valtelline against their rulers, the Protestants of the Grison 
confederation, was labouring to acquire the possession of that valley, which, 
by connecting the Milanese states with the Tyrol, would cement the 
dominions of the Spanish and German dynasties of the Austrian family. The 
establishment of this easy communication was particularly dangerous for 
the Venetians, because it would envelop their states, from the Lisonzo to the 
Po, with an unbroken chain of hostile posts, and would intercept all direct 
intercourse with Savoy and the territories of France. The senate eagerly 
therefore negotiated the league between these last two powers and their 
republic, which, in 1623, was followed by the Grison war against tin-house 
of Austria. This contest produced little satisfactory fruits for the Venetians ; 
and it did not terminate before the Grisons, though they recovered their 
sovereignty over the Valtelline, had themselves embraced the party of 
Spain. 


The Grison war had not closed, when Venice was drawn, by her systematic 
opposition to the Spanish power, into a more important quarrel — that of 
the Mantuan Succession, in which she of course espoused the cause of the 
Gonzaga of Nevers. In this struggle the republic, who sent an army of 
twenty thousand men into the field on her Lombard frontiers, experienced 
nothing but disgrace ; and the senate were but too happy to find their states 
left, by the Peace of Cherasco in 1631, precisely in the same situation as 
before the war ; while the prince whom they had supported remained seated 
on the throne of Mantua. This pacification reconciled the republic with the 
house of Austria, and terminated her share in the Italian wars of the 


seventeenth century. Her efforts to promote the deliverance of the peninsula 
from the Spanish power can scarcely be said to have met with success ; nor 
was the rapid decline of that monarchy, which had already commenced, 
hastened, perhaps, by her hostility. But she had displayed remarkable 
energy in the policy of her counsels ; and the recovery of her own particular 
independence was at least triumphantly effected. So completely were her 
pretensions to the sovereignty of the Adriatic maintained that, when in the 
year 1630, just before the conclusion of the Mantuan War, a princess of the 
Spanish dynasty wished to pass by sea from Naples to Trieste, to espouse 
the son of the emperor, the senator refused to allow the Spanish squadron to 
escort her, as an infringement upon their right of excluding every foreign 
armament from those waters ; but they gallantly offered their own fleet for 
her service. The Spanish government at first rejected the offer ; but the 
Venetians, says Giannone, boldly declared that, if the Spaniards were 
resolved to prefer a trial of force to their friendly proposal, the infanta must 
fight her way to her wedding through fire and smoke. The haughty court of 
Madrid was compelled to yield ; and the Venetian admiral, Antonio Pisani, 
then gave the princess a convoy in splendid bearing to Trieste with a 
squadron of light galleys. 


Venetian Wars with the Turks 


Throughout the remainder of the seventeenth century, the affairs of Venice 
had little connection with those of the older Italian states ; and in tracing the 
annals of the republic, our attention is wholly diverted to the Eastern theatre 
of her struggles against the Ottoman power. It was a sudden and 
overwhelming aggression which first broke the long interval of peace 
between the Turkish and Venetian governments. Under pretence of taking 
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vengeance upon the knights of Malta, for the capture of some Turkish 
vessels, the Porte fitted out an enormous expedition ; and 348 galleys and 
other vessels of war, with an immense number of transports, having on 


board a land-force of fifty thousand men, issued from the Dardanelles with 
the ostensible design of attacking the stronghold of the order of St. John 
(1645). But instead of making sail for Malta, the fleet of the sultan steered 
for the shores of Candia ; and unexpectedly, and without any provocation, 
the Turkish army disembarked on that island. The Venetians, although the 
senate had conceived some uneasiness on the real destination of the 
Ottoman expedition, were little prepared for resistance ; but they defended 
themselves against this faithless surprise with remarkable courage, and even 
with desperation. During a long war of twenty-five years, the most ruinous 
which they had ever sustained against the infidels, the Venetian senate and 
all classes of their subjects displayed a zealous energy and a fortitude 
worthy of the best days of their republic. But the resources of Venice were 
no longer what they had been in the early ages of her prosperity ; and 
although the empire of the sultans had declined from the meridian of its 
power, the contest was still too disproportionate between the fanatical and 
warlike myriads of Turkey and the limited forces of a maritime state. The 
Venetians, perhaps, could not withdraw from the unequal conflict with 
honour ; but the prudent senate might easily foresee its disastrous result. 


The first important operation of the Turkish army in Candia was the siege 
of Canea, one of the principal cities of the island. Before the end of the first 
campaign, the assailants had entered that place by capitulation ; but so 
gallant was the defence that, although the garrison was composed only of 
two or three thousand native militia, twenty thousand Turks are said to have 
fallen before the walls. Meanwhile, at Venice, all orders had rivalled each 
other in devotion and pecuniary sacrifices to preserve the most valuable 
colony of the state ; and notwithstanding the apathy of Spain, the disorders 
of France and the empire, and other causes, which deprived the republic of 
the efficient support of Christendom against a common enemy, the senate 
were able to reinforce the garrisons of Candia, and to oppose a powerful 
fleet to the infidels. The naval force of the republic was still indeed very 
inferior in numbers to that of the Moslems ; but this inferiority was 
compensated by the advantages of skill and disciplined courage ; and 
throughout the war the offensive operations of the Venetians on the waves 
strikingly displayed their superiority in maritime science and conduct. For 
many successive years, the Venetian scpuadrons assumed and triumphantly 
maintained their station, during the seasons of active ojoerations, at the 


mouth of the Dardanelles, and blockaded the straits and the port of 
Constantinople. The Mussulmans constantly endeavoured with furious 
perseverance to remove the shame of their confinement by an inferior force 
; but they were almost always defeated. The naval trophies of Venice were 
swelled by many brilliant victories, but by five in particular : in 1649 near 
Smyrna ; in 1651 near Paros ; in 1655 at the passage of the Dardanelles ; 
and, in the two following years, at the same place. In these encounters, the 
exploits of the patrician families of Morosini, of Grimani, of Mocenigo 
emulated the glorious deeds of their illustrious ancestors ; and their 
successes gave temporary possession to the republic of some ports in 
Dalmatia, and of several islands in the Archipelago. 


But, notwithstanding the devotion and courage of the Venetians on their 
own element, and their desperate resistance in the fortresses of Candia, the 
war in that island was draining the life-blood of the republic, without 
affording one rational hope of ultimate success. The vigilance of the 
Venetian 
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squadrons could not prevent the Turks from feeding their army in Candia 
with desultory and perpetual reinforcements of janissaries and other troops 
from the neighbouring shore of the Morea ; and whenever tempests, or 
exhaustion, or the overwhelming strength of the Ottoman armaments 
compelled the republican fleet to retire into port, the numbers of the 
invading army were swollen by fresh thousands. The exhaustless stream of 
the Ottoman population was directed with unceasing flow towards the scene 
of contest : the Porte was contented to purchase the acquisition of Candia 
by the sacrifice of hecatombs of human victims. To raise new resources, the 
Venetian senate were reduced to the humiliating expedient of offering the 
dignity of admission into their body and the highest offices of state to 
public sale : to obtain the continued means of succouring Candia, they 
implored the aid of all the powers of Europe. As the contest became more 
desperate, their entreaties met with general attention ; and almost every 


The last assertion is evidently absurd, because the Tigris descends into the 
same plains (as the Euphrates) ; and the above-mentioned mountains are not 
of the same height, the northern being more elevated, the southern 
extending in breadth, l)ut are of a lower altitude. The quantity of snow is 
not, however, to be estimated by altitude only, but by aspect. The same 
mountain has more snow on the northern than on the southern side, and the 
snow continues longer on the former than on the latter. As the Tigris 
therefore receives from the most southern parts of Armenia, which are near 
Babylon, the water of the melted snow, of which there is no great quantity, 
since it comes from the southern side, it should overflow in a less degree 
than the Euphrates, which receives the water from both parts (northern and 
southern), and not from a single mountain only, but from many, as I have 
mentioned in the description of Armenia. To this we must add the length of 
the river, the large tract of country which it traverses in the Greater and in 
the Lesser Armenia, the large space it takes in its course in passing out of 
the Lesser Armenia and Cappadocia, after issuing out of the Taurus in its 
way to Thapsacus (forming the boundary between Syria below and 
Mesopotamia), and 
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in the hot season the glowing sky forces the inhabitants during the day into 
their underground vaults, yet they enjoy the balmy coolness of night in the 
open air on their house tops. The delightful temperature of the winter 
months, from the middle of November to that of February, compensates for 
the inconveniences of summer, though at the same time it offers irresistible 
incentives to all manner of sensual enjoyments. 


It must surely have been the same in former times. Can it be supposed that 
those who came down the Euphrates from the royal cities of Persia and 
Media to the great city of traffic had not the same spectacle before their 
eyes ? But what is modern Baghdad compared with the ancient capital of 
the East ? What crowds must have once thronged the streets and squares of 
that city when the caravans of the East and West, with the crews of ships 
trading to the south, were there collected together ; when the Chaldean and 
Persian sovereigns, with their numberless attendants, made it their residence 


Christian state afforded them a few reinforcements. But these were never 
simultaneous or numerous ; and though they arrested the progress of the 
infidels, they only protracted the calamitous struggle. 


In 1648 the Turkish army had penetrated to the walls of Candia, the capital 
of the island ; and for twenty years they kept that city in a continued state of 
siege. But it was only in the year 1666 that the assaults of the infidels 
attained their consummation of vigour, by the debarkation of 
reinforcements which raised their army to seventy thousand men, and on 
the arrival of Akhmet Kiupergli, the famous Ottoman vizir, to assume in 
person the direction of their irresistible force. This able commander was 
opposed by a leader in no respect inferior to him, Francesco Morosini, 
captain-general of the Venetians; and thenceforth the defence of Candia was 
signalised by prodigies of desperate valour, which exceed all belief. But we, 
in these days, are surprised to find that the Turks, in the direction of their 
approaches, and the employment of an immense battering train, showed a 
far superior skill to that of the Christians. The details of the siege of Candia 
belong to the history of the military art ; but the general reader will best 
imagine the obstinacy of the defence from the fact that, in six months, the 
combatants exchanged thirty-two general assaults and seventeen furious 
sallies ; that above six hundred mines were sprung ; and that four thousand 
Christians and twenty thousand Mussulmans perished in the ditches and 
trenches of the place. 


The most numerous and the last reinforcements received by the Venetians 
was six thousand French troops, despatched by Louis XIV under the dukes 
of Beaufort and Navailles. The characteristic rashness of their nation 
induced these commanders, contrary to the advice of Morosini, to hazard an 
imprudent sortie, in which they were totally defeated, and the former of 
these noblemen slain. After this disaster, no entreaty of Morosini could 
prevent the duke of Navailles from abandoning the defence of the city, with 
a precipitation as great as that which had provoked the calamity. The French 
re-embarked ; the other auxiliaries followed their example ; and Morosini 
was left with a handful of Venetians among a mass of blackened and 
untenable ruins. Thus deserted, after a glorious though hopeless resistance 
which has immortalised his name, Francesco Morosini ventured on his sole 
responsibility to conclude a treaty of peace with the vizir, which the 


Venetian senate, notwithstanding their jealousy of such unauthorised acts in 
their officers, rejoiced to confirm. The whole island of Candia, except two 
or three ports, was surrendered to the Turks ; the republic preserved her 
other possessions in the Levant ; and the war was thus terminated by the 
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event of a siege, in the long course of which the incredible number of 
120,000 Turks and 30,000 Christians are declared to have perished (1669). 


Notwithstanding the unfortunate issue of this war, the Venetian republic had 
not come off without honour from an unequal struggle, which had been 
signalised by ten naval victories and by one of the most stubborn and 
brilliant defences recorded in history. Although, therefore, a prodigious 
expenditure of blood and treasure had utterly drained the resources of the 
republic, her courage was unsubdued, and her pride was even augmented by 
the events of the contest. The successes of the infidels had inspired less 
terror than indignant impatience and thirst of revenge ; and the senate 
watched in secret for the first favourable occasion of retaliating upon the 
Mussulmans. After the Venetian strength had been repaired by fifteen years 
of uninterrupted repose and prosperous industry, this occasion of vengeance 
was found, in the war which the Porte had declared against the empire in 
1682. An offensive league was signed between the emperor, the king of 
Poland, the czar of Muscovy, and the Venetians. The principal stipulation of 
this alliance was that each party should be guaranteed in the possession of 
its future conquests from the infidels ; and the republic immediately fitted 
out a squadron of twenty-four sail of the line, and about fifty galleys. 


There appeared but one man at Venice worthy of the chief command — that 
Francesco Morosini, who had so gallantly defended Candia, and whom the 
senate and people had rewarded with the most flagrant ingratitude. A 
strange and wanton accusation of cowardice was too palpably belied by 
every event of his public life to be persisted in, even by the envy which his 
eminent reputation had provoked, and by the malignity that commonly 


waits upon public services, where they have been unfortunate. But a second 
and unprovoked charge of malversation had been followed by 
imprisonment. Still, however, devoting himself to his country’s cause, and 
forgetting his private injuries, Morosini shamed his enemies by a noble 
revenge ; and, once more at the head of the Venetian armaments, he led 
them to a brilliant career of victor}?-. The chief force of the Ottoman 
Empire was diverted to the Austrian War ; and the vigorous efforts of the 
republican armies were feebly or unsuccessfully resisted by the divided 
strength of the Mussulmans. In the first naval campaign, the mouth of the 
Adriatic was secured by the reduction of the island of Santa Maura, one of 
the keys of that sea ; and the neighbouring continent of Greece was 
invaded. In three years more, Morosini consummated his bold design of 
wresting the whole of the Morea from the infidels. In the course of the 
operations in that peninsula, the count of Konigsmark, a Swedish officer 
who was entrusted with the command of the Venetian land-forces under the 
captain-general, inflicted two signal defeats in the field upon the Turkish 
armies. Modon, Argos, and Napoli di Romania, the capital of the Morea, 
successfully fell after regular sieges. c 


The year 1(587 was not so propitious for the Venetians ; nevertheless 
Morosini rendered himself master of Lepanto and Corinth. The conquest of 
the Morea was nearly completed. At this time the senate voted for the great 
captain a bust in bronze, bearing the inscription: “Francisco Maurocenico 
Peloponnesiaco adhuc viventi Senatus.” This honour redoubled the ardour 
of Morosini. After conquering Sparta he turned to Attica, and Laying siege 
to Athens easily took it. It was in this assault on Athens that a shell struck 
the Parthenon, of which the Turks had made a powder magazine, and 
reduced that celebrated edifice to ruins. Morosini, who to skill in war and 
love of country added admiration for the great and beautiful, did his best 
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to save what he could of this venerated relic, and exclaimed : ” Oh Athens, 
protector of Art, to what art thou reduced ! ” Thus was ancient Greece 


avenged on ancient barbarism. But different rulers had left too deep fur- 
rows on this sacred soil to enable the republic of Venice, already enfeebled, 
to recall it to life; there reigned the silence of a past which could never 


be renewed. 


In 1688 the Venetian fleet leaving the Gulf of iEgina operated against the 
island of Negropont (Eubcea), but was unable to take it, not only on account 
of the resistance offered by the Turks, but because sickness had beo-un to 
decimate the ranks, and a band of Germans fighting for the republic were 
withdrawn. The Venetians were however continually gaining victories in 
Dalmatia, while the Turks were frequently discomfited in Hungary ; so that 
the latter began to make proposals for peace. The demands of the allies, 
however, were so exorbitant that the negotiations failed, and the Turks 
decided to continue the war to the utmost of their power, a decision which 
was influenced by the turbulent state of Europe. Morosini was not 
discouraged by this new boldness on the part of the Turks ; he had now 
been raised to the supreme dignity of the dogeship, and wished by some 
fresh, great deed to prove that the republic had done wisely in reposing 
complete faith in him. He had in his mind the design of attempting once 
more the conquest of Negropont ; but the forces there being already under 
other leaders, he decided to take Monembasia, which would make the 
conquest of the Morea quite complete. But the siege had scarcely begun 
when Morosini fell ill, and he was obliged to surrender his command to 
Girolamo Cornaro and return to Venice. The porte brought forward fresh 
proposals for peace, but they were rejected. 


The emperor wished to employ all his forces against the French ; he was not 
disinclined to listen to suggestions for an agreement. Knowing this, the 
Venetians understood how much it was to their interest to conduct carefully 
the enterprise which they had in hand, so that if peace should be concluded 
it might be to their advantage. So Cornaro assailed Monembasia with great 
ardour until he finally mastered it, after which he attacked the Ottoman fleet 
and defeated it at Mytilene. After the taking of Vallona, which was 
dismantled, an illness ended Cornaro’s honoured life. Domenico Mocenigo 
who succeeded him in his command was very different from his 
predecessor. An attempt made by him to conquer Candia failed through his 


cowardice ; he was punished by the senate, who deprived him of his 
command and begged Morosini to place himself once more at the head of 
the army. Morosini, though well on in years, started at once from 
Monembasia the 24th of May, 1693. On this occasion, however, he did 
nothing very remarkable beyond acquiring possession of some islands — 
among others Salamis ; partly because the season was unfavourable, and the 
Turks were strongly fortified in the Hellenic territory which still remained 
to them. He died not long after (January 9th, 1694), and was succeeded in 
his command by Antonio Zeno. 


The new commander, while the troops were gaining fresh victories in 
Dalmatia, took Scio ; but he afterwards allowed a favourable opportunity of 
defeating the Turkish fleet to escape him, and did not even trouble to keep 
Scio which he had conquered. He was called upon to give an account of his 
conduct, and thrown into prison where he died before sentence had been 
pronounced against him. His successor, Alessandro Molin, was more 
fortunate. It seemed as though the star of Venice was once more declining, 
and the enemy’s forces again became threatening. The Turks, recovering 
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from the defeats they had sustained, again attempted the reconquest of the 
Morea. But not only were they unsuccessful in this, but Molin determined 
to meet them off Scio and there gained over them a signal victory. Equally 
auspicious for Venice were the years 1696, 1697, 1698, in which last, on 
September 20th, the purveyor extraordinary, Girolan Dolfin, gained another 
naval victory by which supremacy of the sea was secured to the republic 
and the dominion of the Archipelago guaranteed. But already the other 
great victory of Zenta, within the military boundaries, was gained by Prince 
Eugene of Savoy on September 11th ; and as the Turks lost their grand vizir, 
seventeen pashas, thirty thousand soldiers dead and three thousand 
prisoners, the sultan was convinced that the only thing which remained for 
him to do was to sue once more for peace, the more so as Cornale, who 
succeeded Molin as commander, had in various encounters defeated the 


Ottoman army and, closing the passage of the Dardanelles, had several 
times reduced Constantinople to starvation. The Christian powers were not 
this time deaf to the request of the sultan. They perceived the necessity of 
making peace with the East, since the hopes and fears growing out of the 
war of the Spanish Succession had given rise to contentions of all kinds 
among the three cabinets. 


Through the mediation of England and Holland — after the overcoming of 
many difficulties brought forward principally by the Venetians, who feared 
that they might lose in peace what they had gained in war, or that they 
would not receive from the empire, a rival power, all due regard for their 
interests — on the 13th of November, 1693, the imperial plenipotentiaries, 
with those of Poland, Russia, Venice, and the Turks, assembled in congress 
at Karlowitz, a town on the Danube to the south of Peter wardein.’ 


By the Treaty of Karlowitz, which the republic, in concert with the empire, 
concluded with the Ottoman Porte, Venice retained all her conquests in the 
Morea (including Corinth and its isthmus), the islands of Algina and Santa 
Maura, and some Dalmatian fortresses which she had captured ; and she 
restored Athens and her remaining acquisitions on the Grecian continent 
(1699). c 
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CHAPTER XVII ITALY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
[1701-1800 a.d.] 


Italy’s condition when she left the death-stricken hands of the dynasty of 
Charles V made a lively impression on her new sovereigns. It showed what 
could be done towards the unhappiness of a country by foreign rule — a 
rule which only thought from day to day of gathering fruits of conquest, 
without even trying to assure those of the morrow. 


For a century and a half the governors of Milan and Naples, and following 
their example the independent sovereigns, egoists, or oppressors, with rare 
exceptions, had allowed ancient evils to subsist or replaced them by new 
ones. They had only sought to exploit to their own profit the privileges, the 
old institutions of the Middle Ages, instead of reforming or ameliorating 
them. Nobles and clergy in particular had been left in possession of their old 
rights over the chase, fishing, mills, furnaces, justice even, and were the real 
instruments of domination. Thence arose the strangest position of affairs. 


Legislations, ancient and contradictory customs which in the south went 
back to the Normans, the Hohenstaufens, and the Angevins, or in the north 
at Bologna, Florence, Pisa, Siena, survived in institutions of lost republics, 
formed an inextricable chaos where the arbitrator reaped a rich harvest. 
Privileges and jurisdictions, both feudal and clerical, confused or perverted 
the systems of judicial and political administration ; taxation varied in every 
country and for every person ; power made itself oppressively but 
universally felt. The general tax-collectors, to whom finance was given 
over, and venal officials, who represented authority, still further augmented 
disorder. Lastly the power of the holy see, taking a more active part in 
political institutions in Italy than anywhere else, came as a final burden. 


In the country the rights of primogeniture, mortgage, trusteeship, and free 
pasturage condemned the land to sterility. In towns the old corporations, 
statutes, and recent monopolies killed all commerce and industry. There 
were hardly any natural products in this the most fertile country of Europe, 
still less of manufactured products in towns which formerly had 
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filled the markets of Europe with their exports, and the bad condition of the 
roads overburdened with turnpikes did not allow of transit over a peninsula 
so admirably situated and which in the Middle Ages had served as a link 
between Europe and the Levant. Moreover the deserted state of Apulia 
recalled the times of the decadence of the Roman Empire. In the kingdom 
of Naples the royal pasturage had an extent of fifty miles in length and 
fifteen miles in breadth. In Tuscany and the papal states the Maremma 
reached as far as the Mediterranean coasts. The greater part of the towns in 
central and southern Italy were depopulated, their palaces deserted, the 
houses fallen into ruins and never repaired. Even literature and art, which 
had maintained themselves up to that time, had now shared the common 
fate.A 


Politically the eighteenth century, like the sixteenth, began in Italy with fifty 
years of warfare ; but the sufferings of the country, although often heavy, 
were always much lighter than those which had prevailed during the great 
struggle between France and the house of Charles V. 


There broke out successively four European Avars, into all of which the 
Italians were dragged by their foreign masters./ The first of these was the 
war of the Spanish Succession ; the second, the war of the Quadruple 
Alliance ; the third, the war of the Polish Succession ; the fourth, the war of 
the Austrian Succession. A brief review of the effect upon Italy of these 
wars will form the chief topic of the present chapter. But before taking up 
the sweep of these political events, it may be of interest to glance at the 
internal conditions of the most interesting of Italian states, Tuscany, and 
witness the passing of its famous family of Medici, which now becomes 
extinct after three centuries of domination. Cosmo III, who occupied the 
ducal throne at the close of the century, continued to reign until 17 23. a 


Although neither public nor private conditions were very satisfactory under 
his government, the brilliancy of the court gave no indication that times 
were bad. There never was a time of greater luxury, nor had so many rich 
gifts ever found their way into foreign lands before. Cosmo had an 
abnormal craving for notoriety. He wished to pass for the most magnificent 
of sovereigns, while his ever-increasing leaning towards piety gave rise to 
the most singular contrasts between his private and his court life — 


contrasts which were intensified by the habits and surroundings of his sons 
and for a time of his own brother also. The latter, Francesco Maria, when 
cardinal, knew no moderation in his expenditure, and the learned French 
Benedictines who saw him in Rome, in 1687, report that the grand duke 
was forced on account of his extravagance to recall him to Siena, and then 
describe how refreshments alone cost him daily twenty-five louts cTor. 
Besides monks of all orders, who were always to be found in the palace (the 
prince had founded near the Ambrogiana an Alcantarian * monastery which 
was maintained at his expense), individuals of all nations presented 
themselves at court. The ambassadors took the greatest pains to gratify 
Cosmo’s wishes : Czar Peter sent him four Calmucks, and from the Danish 
king, Frederick IV, he received Greenlanders. The residences were filled 
with treasures and curiosities of all kinds, and the princely vineyards and 
gardens were of the choicest. At the end of the winter of 1719, King 
Frederick IV of Denmark spent nearly six weeks in Florence, which he had 
already ‘isited as crown prince in 1692 under the incognito of the count of 
Schaumburg. The great trouble which the ceremonial gave, in spite of the 
incognito on 


1 Alcantariaus, an order of Franciscan monks. 
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that occasion, is described by the prince’s attendant, Hans Heinrich von 
Ahlefeld, in his account of the journey. An inscription on the archway of the 
Porta San Gallo commemorates the visit of the Scandinavian monarch, 
whose predecessor, Christian I, had passed through that very gate 235 years 
before. Cosmo celebrated the visit of his exalted guest, in spite of the 
Lenten season, by balls and music. A large print which represents the 
evening progress of the princess Violante Beatrice at the time of the 
investment of Siena on April 12th, 1717, gives some idea of the brilliancy 
and ceremonial as well as of the costumes and uniforms in customary use 
on official occasions: the princess drove through the gaily decorated town 
in her state carriage, almost entirely made of crystal and drawn by six 


horses, surrounded by pages and halberdiers bearing torches, and followed 
by the magnificent carriages of the nobility on to the Piazza del Campo, 
whose every tower and roof was brilliantly illuminated and which was filled 
to overflowing by a surging crowd. The privations and losses of later years 
so depressed Cosmo, however, that he could think of nothing but his 
religious exercises, and the distinguished flower of Florentine youth went 
into foreign lands to seek compensation for the restrictions imposed upon 
them at home. When in 1720 the electoral princess of the Palatinate, who 
was by no means a pleasure-seeker, felt it incumbent upon her to break 
through this severe regime by encouraging the carnival festivities, the 
whole nation showed unmistakably how hateful this morose existence had 
been to them.& 


Cosmo III died at an advanced age on October 31st, 1723, leaving as his 
successor his son Giovan Gastone. The country at this time was plunged in 
debt, industries had decayed, prosperity was destroyed. The new archduke 
drove away the monks and priestly flatterers that had surrounded his father, 
suppressed several pensions that had been awarded, converted heretics, 
Turks, and Jews — lightened, in a word, many of the burdens that 
oppressed the land without displaying the energy necessary to remove the 
worst evils from which it suffered. He held at a distance his German wife, 
who had lately entered with alacrity upon the duties of her position as 
reigning archduchess in Florence. In matters pertaining to exterior politics 
he followed closely in the footsteps of his father. Entertaining little hope of 
setting aside the decisions of the Quadruple Alliance, he took good care to 
fix the allodial estates of the house of Medici and to indicate which portions 
could be looked upon as territorial and which must be ceded to the electress 
of the Palatinate as compensation for the future transfer of the feudal tenure 
to another family of the Medici female line. 


A new turn was given to Tuscan affairs in 1725, while the belief still 
prevailed that the infante Charles would shortly arrive from Spain with an 
armed force with the intention of so establishing himself in Tuscany that his 
position and that of his successors could not be shaken either by the 
negotiations at Cambray or the pretensions of the emperor. Instead of this 
solution the Madrid court secretly despatched to Vienna Baron de Ripperda, 
an able Belgian who had recently gone over to the Catholic church. This 


; when it was the emporium of the world, and the great centre of attraction 
to all nations ! How bustling and animated must not these desolate places 
have been formerly, where all now is still, save the call of the Bedouin or 
the roaring of the lion ! 


The accounts of ancient Babylon given by Jewish and Grecian writers set 
before us a picture of wealth, magnificence, and pomp, though at the same 
time a less pleasing representation of luxury and licentiousness. Their 
banquets were carried to a disgusting excess, and the pleasures of the table 
degenerated into debauchery ; nay, at the very time when the victorious 
Persians rushed into the city, the princes of Babylon were engaged in 
festivities ; and Belshazzar was given up to intoxication in company with 
thousands of his lords when the hand which wrote on the wall of the royal 
banqueting house, and predicted his approaching fate, aroused him to the 
dreadful reality of his condition. But this total degeneracy of manners was 
above all conspicuous in the other sex, amongst whom were no traces of 
that reserve which usually prevails in an eastern harem. The prophet, 
therefore, when he denounces the fall of Babylon, describes it under the 
image of a luxurious and lascivious woman, who is cast headlong into 
slavery from the seat where she sits so effeminately. Moreover, at these 
orgies the women appeared, where they proceeded so far as to lay aside 
their garments, and with them every feeling of shame ; nay, there was even 
a religious enactment, as we are informed by Herodotus, according to which 
every woman was obliged to prostitute herself to strangers in the temple of 
Mylitta once in her life, and was not allowed to reject any person who 
presented himself. 


The principal cause of this profligacy of manners was the riches and luxury 
consequent upon extended commerce, which Babylon owed to its 
geographical position. Climate and religion effected the rest. 


I have already had occasion to notice this advantageous situation of 
Babylonia, in which respect it was probably superior to every other country 
in Asia. While this afforded admirable facilities for traffic by land, it was 
equally convenient for maritime and river navigation. The two large rivers 
which flowed on each side of it seemed tlie natural channels of connnercial 
intercourse with the interior of Asia, and the Persian Gulf by no means 


envoy succeeded in effecting a separate contract between the emperor and 
Philip V whereby Tuscany and Parma were to be held as possessions of the 
infante Charles and his successors without the establishment there of 
foreign garrisons, exactly in accordance with the provisions of the 
Quadruple Alliance. Although this agreement (which brought to a close the 
congress of Cambray dispelled the fears of the archduke as to an irruption 
of the Spaniards into his domains before his death, and made possible an 
undisturbed continuance of his dissolute mode of life, fresh mistrust arose 
between the 
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courts of Vienna and Madrid which created renewed tension in the affairs of 
the Italian states.0 


Giovan Gastone loved conviviality, and during the first years of his reign he 
took part in the social functions given by the most distinguished families in 
the capital. Florence seemed to be suddenly transformed. The new 
sovereign put a stop to the prying censorship of morals with which his 
predecessor had tormented his subjects of all classes. After he had once 
made the regulations that seemed to him urgently needed, he refused to hear 
anything more about the affairs of administration, and he prohibited all 
reports on the life and doings of his subjects. The doors of his palace were 
closed to all the monks and clergy, and to the converts and neophytes that 
Cosmo had loved to gather round him. The palace, however, gained nothing 
by the changed company in which Giovan Gastone indulged, more 
especially during the last sad years of his reign. When his father’s pensions 
to his clerical proteges ceased, the ill-deserved gratuities bestowed upon the 
depraved clients of Giuliano Dami, the ruspanti (as they were called from 
their weekly doles of the goldpieces known as ruspo} were much worse. 
The depravity of morals from which the whole of Italy suffered had never 
been worse. And Giovan Gastone’s indifference increased with his ill- 
health. “The present court,” writes Johann Georg Keysler in January, 1730, 
” is very quiet and dreary. The sister of the grand duke has turned devote 


and frequents cloisters and churches more than the court. The grand 
duchess, widow of the elder brother, is of a lively disposition, it is true, and 
particularly gracious to foreigners, but perhaps she shrinks from the thought 
of passing for a lover of vanities in the eyes of her sister-in-law. The grand 
duke himself has not left his room since last July. No traveller or foreign 
minister is admitted to an audience with him, and he spends most of his 
time in bed, partly on account of the discomforts of asthma and dropsy from 
which he suffers, and partly on account of the strong drinks and liquors 
which he takes.” 


The presence of the infante Don Charles roused this gloomy court for the 
last time. The prince shot hares and game in the Boboli Gardens and drove 
through the corridor between the palace and the Uffizzi in a little carriage 
drawn by a stag. As soon as he had gone everything returned to its former 
gloom. Giovan Gastone did not leave his couch again. Only once, just 
before the last crisis, when he felt himself a little better, he was carried in 
his arm-chair to the window on the ground-floor, while the surging crowds 
thronged the square. He doled out money by handfuls and bought masses of 
things that were offered to him, such as books, pictures, stuffs and all the 
thousand and one strange things which were exposed for sale at this curious 
fair. Thus did the last of the Medici bid his last farewell to the Florentine 
people. & 


Gastone had no bounds to his profusion and the dissipation of their wealth ; 
and when he died (1737), his reign had inflicted many deep wounds on the 
prosperity of Tuscany. The death of his sister, a few years afterwards, 
completed the extinction of the sovereign house of Medici. A distant 
collateral branch of the same original stock, descended from one of the 
ancestors of the great Cosmo, was left to survive even to these times ; but 
no claim to the inheritance of the ducal house was ever recognised in its 
members. Francis of Lorraine, the consort of Maria Theresa of Austria, to 
whom this inheritance was assigned by the Peace of Vienna, naturally 
resided little in Tuscany, and his elevation to the imperial crown seemed to 
consign the grand duchy to the long administration of foreign viceroys. 
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But the governors chosen by Francis were men of ability and virtue, who 
strove to ameliorate the condition of the people ; and on the death of the 
emperor Francis ( 1705), his will, in consonance with the spirit of the Peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, gave to Tuscany a sovereign of its own. This was his 
second son. Peter Leopold, to whom he bequeathed the grand duchy, while 
his eldest, Joseph II, succeeded to his imperial crown. Leopold was only 
eighteen years of age when he commenced a reign which exhibited to 
admiration the rare spectacle of a patriot and a philosopher on the throne. e 
We shall have occasion to make further reference to the life of this 
remarkable prince later on. Now we must take up the development of Italian 
history in general from the beginning of the century. Our first concern is 
with the wars that grew out of the extinction of the Habsburg dynasty in 
Spain. a 


ITALY IN THE WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 


Charles II of Spain died without sons in the year 1700, and several 
sovereigns, amongst whom was Victor Amadeus II, laid claim to the throne 
and made alliances to obtain it, or at least to divide the vast inheritance 
among themselves. Before dying, Charles had appointed Philip duke of 
Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV, to be his successor, and although the 
country was exhausted and a terrible war could be foreseen, the king of 
France accepted the inheritance for his grandson with the famous saying, 
“The Pyrenees are no more.” Philip V was in fact recognised in Madrid, but 
a European war of thirteen years’ duration followed. 


The duke of Savoy was undecided what side to adopt, but willing or 
unwilling he was compelled to side with France, and to give in marriage to 
Philip V his daughter Maria Louisa, who in spite of her youth showed great 
judgment, and during her husband’s absence on his campaign in Italy, 
governed the kingdom in a wise and intelligent manner. Clement XI, 
exalted in that year to the pontifical see, would not side with France, but 
intervened to prevent war ; and, seeing that he was unsuccessful, 
endeavoured — but in vain — to form a league among the Italian princes to 


save Italy from again becoming the arena of European wars. To this pope, 
sincerely and courageously Italian, praise is due. Eugene of Savoy, 
conqueror of the Turks, was despatched from Hungary to Italy against the 
Franco-Piedmontese, and it must have grieved him to turn his arms against 
his kinsman. 


For two years the war was continued without any definite results, though 
the French were worsted at Chiari, and their mediocre General Villeroi was 
taken prisoner at Cremona ; later at Luzzara in Modena the victory was 
uncertain. Meanwhile Eugene, more than ever disgusted with the arrogance 
of the French, endeavoured to separate the duke from the league, and had 
no trouble in persuading him to abandon it. Louis XIV avenged himself by 
taking prisoner all the Piedmontese on his territory. The duke arrested the 
French ambassador, and appealed to his people saying, ” I prefer the honour 
of dying arms in hand to the shame of suffering myself to be oppressed.” 
Having renewed his troops, he confronted the enemy’s arms almost alone 
(Eugene had returned to fight in Germany) ; his courage appeared to 
become stronger in danger. 


Fortune does not always favour the good and brave, and Victor lost many 
towns and was reduced to defending his own capital. A desperate attack 
was made on the latter, but the citizens maintained their ancient reputation. 
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Before giving orders for the bombardment, La Feuillade, who commanded 
the besiegers, sent word to the duke to inquire where he was quartered, that 
he might spare him. ” On the walls of the citadel,” replied the duke. The 
defence being well ordered, the duke made a sally with a few brave and 
tried followers. Thus threatened at close quarters, hearing distant rumours 
of trouble, suffering, and every kind of want, the intrepid men of Turin held 
out. The fury of the artillery, the laying of mines, the assaults, lasted three 
months, but day and night the citizens above and below ground watched 
and combated. Even from the orphanage the orphans came forward to 
labour in the mines. Aid was expected, but it came not ; though the ever 
active 


Turin 


Eugene was commissioned to bring reinforcements. Eventually the two 
princes met, and together from the hill of Superga they drew up the plan of 
battle, the duke promising to erect there a church in thanksgiving if the 
victory was his. 


Turin was in peril. On the 29th of August a large number of the enemy 
reached a postern of the citadel unseen ; a mine was laid at the spot, but 
could not be fired without danger ; in this imminent peril Pietro Nicco 
d’Andorno, of Biella, made the companies retire, and like a new Decius 
offered himself to die ; the match being applied, he was buried with the 
French under the ruins. This great deed brought glory on Turin, and the 
fame of it shall live forever in the country. Nevertheless the French 
occupied the castle of Pianezza, on the left bank of the Dora Riparia ; it was 
imperative that the Piedmontese should dislodge them from this place, but 
for this it was necessary to take them unawares and they knew not how. But 
an old peasant woman, by name Maria Bricca, discovered on the night of 
the 5th of September that instead of keeping watch the French were 
amusing themselves, and she immediately ran to give the news in the Italian 
camp. At the head of the soldiers she led the way by a subterranean passage 
into the castle, and, hatchet in hand, crying ” Viva Savoia” she informed the 
enemy they were prisoners. 


Two days later Victor and Eugene, uniting their talents and forces, inflicted 
on the French a crushing defeat, so that twenty thousand were left dead on 
the field and the survivors fled beyond the Alps. The Franco-Spaniards 
evacuated Naples ; and the Austrians, solely because they were the new 
lords, were greeted as friends and liberators. The war was continued outside 
Italy, and later the exhausted powers were brought to signing the Treaty of 
Utrecht 1713, confirmed the following year at Rastatt. By this treaty Austria 
obtained Milan, Naples, and Sardinia ; Victor Amadeus obtained the far 
distant Sicily, Montferrat, Lomellina, and Val di Susa, with 
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Mantua, Mirandola, 


the title of king ; a few small states were distributed and afterwards, 
Guastalla. 


This ao-o-randisement of the house of Savoy and also that of Prussia was 
specially insisted upon by England, then the peacemaker of the continent 
and arbitrator in this peace, for which reason she intervened between France 
and Austria, and preserved European equilibrium. Thus were favoured the 


legitimate ambitions of two minor states, Piedmont and Prussia, that aimed 
at a high mark, and in the similarity of their fortunes they became the 
bulwarks of two nations, the hope and pride of two countries, d 


WAR OF THE QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE 


It was by the ambitious intrigues of an Italian princess and an Italian priest, 
that the repose of the peninsula was again disturbed, only four years after 
this pacification. Giulio Alberoni, the son of a peasant, and originally a poor 
curate near Parma, had risen by his talents and artful spirit to the office of 
first minister of Spain. Philip V, on the death of his queen, Maria Louisa of 


Savoy, had espoused the princess Elizabeth Farnese ; and Alberoni, by 
means of this marriage, of which he was regarded as the author, enjoyed the 
favour of the new queen, and acquired an absolute ascendency over the 
feeble mind of her husband. 


His first object was to obtain a cardinal’s hat for himself ; and being 
indulged with that honour by the pope, the next and more comprehensive 
scheme of his ambition was to signalise his public administration. To his 
energetic and audacious conceptions, it seemed not too gigantic or arduous 
an undertaking to recover for the Spanish monarchy all its ancient 
possessions and power in Italy, which had been totally lost by the Peace of 
Utrecht. He duped the wily Victor Amadeus, and enlisted him in his views 
by the promise of the Milanese provinces in exchange for Sicily ; and the 
disgust which the stern and haughty insolence of the imperial government 
had already excited in the peninsula, rendered the pope, the grand duke of 
Tuscany, and other Italian princes, not adverse to the designs of the Spanish 
minister. 


Coubt of Palace built by Charles VII op Naples 
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But the great powers of Europe looked with far different eyes upon his 
unquiet ambition. The personal interest and feelings of the duke of Orleans, 
who now governed France during the minority of Louis XV, placed him in 
opposition to Philip V; and the duke discovered a plot laid by Alberoni, 
through the Spanish ambassador at Paris, to deprive him of the regency of 
France, to which the cardinal persuaded his master to assert his claim as the 
nearest relative of Louis XV. The intrigues held with the Scottish Jaco-bites 
by Alberoni, who had formed a chimerical scheme of placing the pretender 


on the throne of Great Britain, and thus securing a new and grateful ally for 
Spain, rendered George I as jealous as the duke of Orleans of the designs of 
the court of Madrid. For their mutual protection against the machinations of 
Alberoni, the British monarch and the French regent negotiated a defensive 
league between Great Britain, France, and Holland, which, by the accession 
of the emperor to its objects, shortly swelled into the famous Quadruple 
Alliance (1718). 


Besides the provision of the contracting parties for their mutual defence, the 
Quadruple Alliance laboured at once to provide for the continued repose of 
Italy, and to gratify the ambition both of the family of Austria and of the 
Spanish house of Bourbon. Although Parma and Piacenza were not 
feminine fiefs, the approaching extinction of the male line of Farnese gave 
Elizabeth the best subsisting claim to the succession of her uncle’s states. 
To the grand duchy of Tuscany she had also pretensions by maternal 
descent, after the failure of the male ducal line of Medici ; which, like that 
of Farnese, seemed to be fast approaching its termination. As, therefore, the 
children of the young queen were excluded from the expectation of 
ascending the Spanish throne, which the sons of Philip by his first marriage 
were of course destined to inherit, the idea was conceived of forming an 
establishment in Italy for Don Charles, her first-born ; and the Quadruple 
Alliance provided that the young prince should be guaranteed in the 
succession both of Parma and Piacenza, and of Tuscany, on the death of the 
last princes of the Farnese and Medicean dynasties. It was to reconcile the 
emperor to this admission of a Spanish prince into Italy, that Sicily was 
assigned to him in exchange for Sardinia. The weaker powers and the 
people were alone sacrificed. While the princes of Parma and Tuscany were 
compelled to endure the cruel mortification of seeing foreign statesmen 
dispose by anticipation of their inheritance, during their own lives, and 
without their option; and while, with a far more flagrant usurpation of 
natural rights, the will of their subjects was as little consulted — it was 
resolved to compel Victor Amadeus to receive, as an equivalent for his new 
kingdom of Sicily, that of Sardinia, which boasted not a third part of either 
its population or general value. 


The provisions of the Quadruple Alliance were haughtily rejected by 
Alberoni, who had already entered on the active prosecution of his designs 


upon the Italian provinces. Having hitherto endeavoured, during his short 
administration, to recruit the exhausted strength of Spain, he now plunged 
that monarch headlong into a new contest, with such forces as had been 
regained in four years of peace ; and his vigorous, but overwrought 
direction of the resources of the state, seemed at first to justify his 
presumption. A body of eight thousand Spaniards was disembarked on tin1 
island of Sardinia, and at once wrested that kingdom from the feeble 
garrisons of the imperialists (1717). In the following year, a large Spanish 
fleet of sixty vessels of war, convoying thirty-five thousand land-forces, 
appeared in the Mediterranean ; and notwithstanding the previous 
negotiations of Alberoni with Victor Amadeus, Sicily was the first object of 
attack. Against this 
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perfidious surprise, the Savoyard prince was in no condition to defend his 
new-kingdom ; and though his viceroy at first endeavoured to resist the 
progress of the Spanish arms, Victor Amadeus, sensible of his weakness 
and inability to afford the necessary succours for preserving so distant a 
possession, made a merit of necessity, and assented to the provisions of the 
Quadruple Alliance (1718). Withdrawing his troops from the contest, he 
assumed the title of king of Sardinia, though he yet possessed not a foot of 
territory in that island. 


Meanwhile the powers of the Quadruple Alliance, finding all negotiations 
hopeless, had begun to act vigorously against the Spanish forces. Even 
before the open declaration of war, to which England and France had now 
recourse to reduce the court of Spain to abandon its designs, Sir George 
Byng, the British admiral in the Mediterranean, had not hesitated to attack 
the Spanish fleet, which he completely annihilated off the Sicilian coast. 
This disaster overthrew all the magnificent projects of Alberoni. The British 
admiral poured the imperial troops from the Italian continent into Sicily; 
and the Spaniards rapidly lost ground, and made overtures for evacuating 
the island. The enterprises of the court of Madrid were equally unfortunate 


presented the same difficulties and dangers to the navigator as that of 
Arabia. 


If we add to this the accounts which ancient authors have given us of the 
industry, manners, and civil institutions of Babylon, it will be evident that it 
owed its splendour and wealth to the same causes which in latter 
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times have been the occasion of an extensive commerce to the cities of 
Baghdad and Bassorah. They unanimously describe the Babylonians as a 
people fond of magnificence, and accustomed to a multitude of artificial 
wants, which they could not have supplied except by commercial relations 
with many countries, some of them very remote. In their private life, 
especially in their dress, costliness appears to have been more their object 
than either convenience or utility. Their public festivals and sacrifices were 
attended with immense expense, particularly in precious perfumes, with 
whieh they could not have been provided but from foreign countries. The 
raw materials, too, required for their celebrated manufactures — flax, 
cotton, and wool, and perhaps silk — were either not the produce of their 
soil, or certainly not in Kufiieient quantities for their consumption. Lastly, 
many of their civil institutions were of sucli a nature as only to be 
calculated for a city into whicli there was a continual influx of strangers. On 
this principle alone can be explained, not only their custom of exposing sick 
persons in the market-place, that they might meet with some one competent 
to prescribe for them, but also, and more particularly, the above-mentioned 
law, which obliged their women to prostitute themselves in the temple of 
Mylitta, and the public auction of marriageable virgins. It has been already 
observed that the relations of the sexes are formed in a peculiar manner in 
large commercial cities, and this will serve to explain many remarkable 
institutions of several nations in Asia. 


However certain may be the evidence drawn from these principles, and the 
accounts of antiquity in general, viz., that Babylon was the great centre 
where all nations assembled, and whence they dejjarted to their several 
destinations, yet it is diflicult to enter in detail on the commerce of the 


in other quarters ; and Philip V, at last discovering the impracticability of 
Alberoni’s schemes, sacrificed his minister to the jealousy of the European 
powers, and acceded to the terms of the Quadruple Alliance (1719). Victor 
Amadeus was placed in possession of the kingdom of Sardinia, which his 
house has retained ever since this epoch with the regal title. The cupidity of 
the emperor was satisfied by the reunion of the crowns of the Two Sicilies 
in his favour ; and the ambitious maternal anxiety of the Spanish queen was 
allayed by the promised reversion of the states of the Medici and of her own 
family to the infante Don Charles (1720). 


For thirteen years after the conclusion of the war of the Quadruple Alliance, 
Italy was left in profound and uninterrupted repose. The first half of the 
eighteenth century was completely the age of political chicanery ; and the 
intricate negotiations, which engrossed the attention and only served to 
expose the laborious insincerity of the statesmen of Europe, seemed to be 
ever threatening new troubles. But the treaties, which followed that of the 
Quadruple Alliance in thick succession for many years, had no other effect 
in Italy than to secure the Parmesan succession to the infante Don Charles 
of Spain. Francesco and Antonio, the two surviving sons of the duke 
Ranuccio II of Parma and Piacenza, who died in 1694, had both inherited 
the diseased and enormous corpulence of their family. Neither of them had 
issue ; the duke Francesco terminated his reign and life in 1727 ; and 
Antonio, his successor, survived him only four years. The death of the 
youngest of her uncles realised the ambitious hopes which Elizabeth 
Farnese had cherished of conveying the states of her own house to her son 
(1731). The male line of Farnese having thus become extinct, the youthful 
Don Charles, with a body of Spanish troops, was quietly put in possession 
of the duchies of Parma and Piacenza, and reluctantly acknowledged by the 
last prince of the Medici as his destined successor in the grand duchy of 
Tuscany. 


THE WAR OP THE POLISH SUCCESSION 


The final settlement of the Parmesan and Tuscan succession seemed to 
eradicate the seeds of hostilities in Italy ; but it had become the unhappy 
fortune of that country to follow captive in the train of foreign negotiation. 
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and to suffer and to bleed for the most distant broils of her foreign masters. 
Only two years had elapsed after the elevation of the Spanish prince to the 
ducal throne of Parma, when Italy was suddenly chosen as the field for the 
decision of a quarrel which had originated in the disputed election of a king 
of Poland. Upon this occasion, the two branches of the Bourbon dynasty 
united in the same league against the house of Austria, and resolved to 
attack its possessions in Italy. Charles Emmanuel III, the new king of 
Sardinia, joined their formidable confederacy, and the imperial strength in 
the peninsula was crushed under its weight. 


While Charles Emmanuel, at the head of the French and Piedmontese 
troops, easily conquered the whole Milanese states in a short time, the 
Spaniards at Parma, being delivered of all apprehension for the issue of the 
war in Lombardy, found themselves at liberty to divert their views to the 
south. A Spanish army of thirty thousand men disembarked in the peninsula 
under the duke of Montemar, and joined Don Charles ; and that young 
prince, at the age of seventeen, assuming the nominal commandin- chief of 
the forces of Spain in Italy, led them to attempt the conquest of the Sicilies. 
The duke of Montemar, who guided his military operations, gained for him 
a complete and decisive victory at Bitonto in Apulia over the feeble 
imperial army, which was intrusted with the defence of southern Italy. The 
opposition of language, and manners, and character, between the Germans 
and Italians, rendered the cold sullen tyranny of Austria peculiarly hateful 
to the volatile Neapolitans ; and they eagerly threw off a yoke to which time 
had not yet habituated them. The capital had already opened its gates before 
the battle of Bitonto ; and the provinces hastened to offer a ready 
submission to the conquerors. The Sicilians imitated the example of their 
continental neighbours ; and at Naples and Palermo Don Charles received 
the crowns of the Two Sicilies (1735). 


For the facility with which the Spaniards had effected these conquests, they 
were principally indebted to the powerful operations of the French in 
Lombardy, and to the vigour with which the armies of Louis XV pressed 
those of the emperor in Germany, and prevented him from despatching 


sufficient succours to his Italian dependencies. The court of Madrid now 
began to cherish again the hope of recovering the whole of the Italian 
provinces, which the Spanish monarchy had lost by the Peace of Utrecht ; 
and the duke of Montemar conducted his army into Lombardy to unite with 
the French and Piedmontese in completing the expulsion of the Austrians 
from the peninsula. But the emperor, discouraged by so many reverses, 
made overtures of peace ; and the French cabinet was not disposed to 
indulge the ambition of Spain with further acquisitions. 


Negotiations for a general peace were opened, to which Philip V was 
compelled to accede ; and at length the confirmation of the preliminaries by 
the Peace of Vienna once more changed the aspect of Italy. The crowns of 
Naples and Sicily were secured to Don Charles. The provinces of Milan and 
Mantua were left to the emperor ; the duchies of Parma and Piacenza were 
annexed to his Lombard possessions to recompense him in some measure 
for the loss of the Sicilies; and the extinction of the house of Medici by the 
death of the grand duke Giovan Gastone, while the negotiations were yet 
pending, completed a new arrangement for the succession of Tuscany. 
Francis, duke of Lorraine, who had lately received the hand of Maria 
Theresa, the eldest daughter and heiress of the emperor, took possession of 
the grand duchy, in exchange for his hereditary states ; and Charles VI was 
gratified by this favourable provision for his son-in-law and destined 
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successor in the imperial dignity. Finally, the king of Sardinia, in lieu of the 
ambitious hopes, with which he had been amused, of possessing all the 
Milanese duchy, was obliged to content himself with the acquisition of the 
valuable districts of Tortona and Novara. 


THE WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION 


This o-eneral accommodation among the arbiters of Italy procured only a 
brief interval of repose for the degraded people of the peninsula, before they 
were exposed to far greater evils than those which they had suffered in the 
short course of the late war. The emperor Charles VI died only two years 
after the confirmation of the Peace of Vienna ; and the very powers who by 
that treaty had guaranteed the famous Pragmatic Sanction — or act by 
which the emperor, as he had no son, was allowed to settle his hereditary 
states upon his daughter Maria Theresa — conspired to rob her of those 
dominions. The furious war of the Austrian Succession which followed, 
tilled Italy during seven years with rapine and havoc. 


In the year after the death of Charles VI, a Spanish army under the duke of 
Montemar, disembarked on the Tuscan coast to attempt further conquests in 
Italy ; and although these troops arrived to attack the territories of his 
consort, the new grand duke was obliged to affect a neutrality and to permit 
their free passage through his dominions. On the other hand, the king of the 
Sicilies, who desired to aid his father’s forces in their operations, was 
equally compelled to accept a neutrality, by the appearance of a British 
squadron in the bay of Naples, and the threatened bombardment of that city. 
This humiliation, to which the exposed situation of his capital reduced him, 
did not, however, prevent the Neapolitan monarch at a later period from 
taking part in the war. But his engagement in the contest had only the effect 
of drawing the Austrian arms into southern Italy, and inflicting the ravages 
of a licentious soldiery upon the neutral states of the church and the 
frontiers of Naples (1742). 


But northern Italy was the constant theatre of far more destructive hostilities 
; and the Italian sovereign, who acted the most conspicuous part in the 
general war of Europe, was Charles Emmanuel III, the king of Sardinia. 
That active and politic prince, pursuing the skilful but selfish and 
unscrupulous system of aggrandisement, which had become habitual to the 
Savoyard dynasty, made a traffic of his alliance to the highest bidder. He 
first offered to join the confederated Bourbons ; but the court of Spain could 
not be induced to purchase his adherence by promising him an adequate 
share of the Milanese states, which the Spaniards were confident of 
regaining. Charles Emmanuel therefore deserted the Bourbon alliance to 
range himself in the party of Maria Theresa. But it was not until he had 


extorted new cessions of territory from that princess in Lombardy, and large 
subsidies from England which protected her, that he entered seriously and 
vigorously into the war, as the auxiliary of Austria and England. As soon as 
Charles Emmanuel began to declare himself against the Bourbon cause, his 
states became immediately the prey of invasion. Although the Spanish 
dynasty pretended to lay claim to the whole succession of the house of 
Austria, the real motive which actuated the court of Madrid in these wars 
was the ambition of the queen of Spain, Elizabeth Farnese, to obtain an 
establishment in Italy for another of her sons, the infante Don Philip ; and 
that prince, leading a Spanish army from the Pyrenees through the south of 
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France, overran and occupied all Savoy, which was mercilessly pillaged by 
his troops. But Don Philip was unable to penetrate into Piedmont ; and 
meanwhile the duke of Montemar, with the Spanish army already in Italy, 
had been oppressed successfully by the Austrians and Piedmontese on these 
opposite frontiers of Lombardy. 


But Charles Emmanuel, even after he had formally pledged himself to 
England and Austria, was perpetually carrying on secret and separate 
negotiations with the Bourbons ; and it was only because he could not 
obtain all the terms which he demanded of them, and because he was also 
as suspicious of their ill-faith as he was conscious of his own, that he 
maintained his alliances unchanged to the end of the war (1743). His states 
were almost constantly the theatre of hostilities, equally destructive to his 
subjects, whether success or failure alternately attended his career. Yet he 
displayed activity and skill and courage, scarcely inferior to the brilliant 
qualities which had distinguished his father, Victor Amadeus. When, 
however, the infante Don Philip had been joined by the prince of Conti with 
twenty thousand men, all the efforts of the Sardinian monarch, though he 
headed his troops in person, could not resist the desperate valour of the 
French and Spanish confederates ; who, forcing the tremendous passes of 
the Alps, broke triumphantly into Piedmont, and for some time swept over 


its plains as conquerors (1744). But reinforced by the Austrians, Charles 
Emmanuel, before the end of the same campaign, turned the tide of fortune, 
and obliged the allies to retire for the winter into France. They still retained 
possession of the duchy of Savoy, and crushed the inhabitants under every 
species of oppression. 


In the following year, Genoa declared for the Bourbon confederation ; and 
the Spanish and French forces under Don Philip, being thus at liberty to 
form a junction in the territories of that republic with the second Spanish 
army from Naples, the king of Sardinia and the Austrians were utterly 
unable to resist their immense superiority of numbers (1745). In this 
campaign, Parma and Piacenza were reduced by the duke of Modena, the 
ally of France and Spain ; Turin was menaced with bombardment ; Tortona 
fell to the Bourbon arms ; Pavia was carried by assault ; and Don Philip, 
penetrating into the heart of Lombardy, closed the operations of the year by 
his victorious entry into Milan. 


But such were the sudden vicissitudes of this sanguinary war, that the 
brilliant successes of the Spanish prince were shortly rendered nugatory by 
a growing misunderstanding between the courts of Paris and Madrid, and 
by the arrival of large reinforcements for the Austrian army in the peninsula 
(1746). Don Philip lost, in less than another year, all that he had acquired in 
the preceding campaign. He was driven out of Milan ; he was obliged to 
evacuate all Lombardy ; and the French and Spanish forces were finally 
compelled, by the increasing strength of the Austrians, to recross the Alps, 
and to make their retreat into France. The king of Sardinia and his allies 
carried the war into Provence, without meeting with much success ; and the 
French in their turn endeavoured once more to penetrate into Piedmont. But 
while that quarter of Italy was threatened with new ravages, the peninsula 
was saved from further miseries by the signature of the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748). 


One of the declared purposes of the European powers in their assembled 
congress was to give independence to Italy ; and if that object could have 
been attained without the restoration of ancient freedom, and the revival of 
national virtue among the Italians, the provisions of the Treaty of Aix-la- 
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Chapelle would have been wise and equitable. The Austrians were 
permitted to retain only Milan and Mantua ; and all other foreign powers 
consented to exclude themselves from the peninsula. The grand duke 
Francis of Lorraine, now become emperor, engaged to resign Tuscany to a 
younger branch of his imperial house. The throne of the Two Sicilies was 
confirmed to Don Charles and his heirs, to form a distinct and independent 
branch of the Spanish house of Bourbon ; and the duchies of Parma and 
Piacenza were elevated anew into a sovereign state in favour of Don Philip, 
who thus became the founder of a third dynasty of the same family. The 
king of Sardinia received some further accessions of territory, which were 
detached from the duchy of Milan ; and all the other native powers of Italy 
remained, or were re-established, in their former condition. 


FORTY YEARS OF ” LANGUID PEACE ” FOR DIVIDED ITALY 


Thus was Italy, after two centuries of prostration under the yoke of other 
nations, relieved from the long oppression of foreigners. A small portion 
only of her territory remained subject to the empire ; and all the rest of the 
peninsula was divided among a few independent governments. 


But after the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Italy was still as little constituted as 
before to command the respect or the fear of the world. Her people for the 
most part cherished no attachment for rulers to whom they were indebted 
neither for benefits nor happiness, in whose success they could feel no 
community of interest, and whose aggrandisement could reflect no glory on 
themselves. 


The condition of Italy after the nominal restoration of her independence, 
offers, as a philosophical writer has well remarked, a striking lesson of 
political experience. The powers of Europe, after having in some measure 
annihilated a great nation, were at length awakened to a sense of the injury 
which they had inflicted upon humanity, and upon the general political 


system of the world. They laboured sincerely to repair the work of 
destruction ; there was nothing which they did not restore to Italy, except 
what they could not restore — the extinguished energies and dignity of the 
people. Forty years of profound peace succeeded to their attempt ; and these 
were only forty years of effeminacy, weakness, and corruption — a 
memorable example to statesmen that the mere act of their will can neither 
renovate a degraded nation, nor replenish its weight in the political balance 
; and that national independence is a vain boon, where the people are not 
interested in its preservation, and where no institutions revive the spirit of 
honour, and the honest excitement of freedom. 


During these forty years of languid peace (from the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle to the epoch of the French Revolution) the general history of Italy 
presents not a single circumstance for our observation ; and it only remains 
for us to pass in rapid review the few domestic occurrences of any moment 
in the different Italian states of the eighteenth century. The affairs of the 
Sicilies, of the popedom, of the states of the house of Savoy, of the duchies 
of Tuscany and Modena, of the republics of Genoa and Venice, and of the 
Milanese and Mantuan provinces, may each require a brief notice. But the 
obscure or tranquil fortunes of Lucca, and of the duchies of Parma and 
Piacenza, would scarcely merit a separate place in this enumeration. 


The duchies of Parma and Piacenza, which had once more been separated 
from that of Milan to form the independent appanage of a Spanish prince, 
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relapsed into the deep oblivion from which the dispute for their possession 
had alone drawn them. Don Philip reigned until the year 1765, and his son, 
Don Ferdinand, succeeded him. The administration of both of these princes 
was, in a political sense, marked by no important event ; but the literary and 
scientific tastes of Don Philip entitle him to be mentioned with respect, and 
shed some beneficial influence on his ducal states. 


THE KINGDOM OF NAPLES AND SICILY 


The transition of the crowns of Naples and Sicily, from the extinguished 
Spanish branch of the house of Austria to the collateral line of Germany, 
and from that dynasty again to a junior member of the Spanish Bourbons, 
has already been noticed ; and we take up the annals of the Sicilies from the 
epoch only at which the infante Don Charles was confirmed in the 
possession of their throne by the Treaty of Vienna. This sovereign, who 
reigned at Naples under the title of Charles VII, but who is better known bjr 
his later designation of Charles III of Spain, governed southern Italy above 
twenty-one years. 


The general reputation of his character has perhaps been much overrated ; 
but, as the monarch of the Sicilies, he undoubtedly laboured to promote the 
welfare of his kingdom. The war of the Spanish Succession paralysed all his 
efforts during the first half of his reign ; but after the restoration of 
tranquillity in 1748, he devoted himself zealously and exclusively to the 
pacific work of improvement. He was well seconded by the virtuous 
intentions, if not by the limited talents, of his minister Tanucci. The 
principal error of both proceeded from their ignorance of the first principles 
of finance ; and the cultivated mind and theoretical knowledge of Tanucci 
fitted him less for the active conduct of affairs than for the station of 
professor of law, from which the king had raised him to his friendship and 
confidence. 


It has been objected as a second mistake of Charles, or his minister, that the 
system of government which they adopted contemplated only the 
continuance of peace, and contained no provision against the possibility of 
war. No attempt was made either to kindle a martial spirit in the people, or 
to rouse them to the power of defending themselves from foreign 
aggression and insult. The army, the fortifications, and all warlike 
establishments were suffered to fall into utter decay ; and the military force 
of the kingdom, which was nominally fixed at thirty thousand men, was 
kept so incomplete that it rarely exceeded half that number. The only 
security for the preservation of honourable peace at home was forgotten in a 
system which neglected the means of commanding respect abroad ; but 


Charles occupied himself, as if he indulged the delusive hope of 
maintaining his subjects in eternal tranquillity. He studiously embellished 
his capital ; and the useful public works, harbours, aqueducts, canals, and 
national granaries, which preserve the memory of his reign, are magnificent 
and numerous. 


The laudable exertions of Charles were but just beginning to produce 
beneficial effects, when he was summoned by the death of his elder brother, 
Ferdinand VI of Spain, who left no children, to assume the crown of that 
kingdom (1759). According to the spirit of the Peace of Ai-la-( hapelle, his 
next brother, Don Philip, duke of Parma, should have succeeded to the 
vacant throne of the Sicilies; but Charles III was permitted to place one of 
his own younger sons in the seat which he had just quitted. His eldest son 
betrayed such marks of hopeless idiocy that it was necessary to set him 
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altogether aside from the succession to any part of his dominions ; the 
inheritance of the Spanish throne was reserved for the second, who 
afterwards reio-ned under the title of Charles IV ; and it was to the third that 
the sceptre of the Sicilies was assigned. 


This prince, who under the name of Ferdinand IV of Naples and Sicily 
reigned till 1825, was then a boy of nine years of age. Charles appointed a 
Neapolitan council of regency to govern in his son’s name ; but the marquis 
Tanucci remained the real dictator of the public administration; and the new 
monarch of Spain continued to exercise a decisive influence over the 
councils of the Two Sicilies during the whole of his son’s minority, and 
even for some time after its expiration. It was by the act of Tanucci, and in 
conjunction with the policy of Charles, that the Jesuits were expelled from 
the Two Sicilies and from Spain at the same epoch; that the ancient 
usurpations of the holy see were boldly repressed; and that the progress of 
other useful reforms was zealously forwarded. 


Babylonians, and to settle with any degree of accuracy its nature and its 
course. The obscure traces of it which yet remain must be laboriously 
sought for in the works of Greek and Hebrew writers alone ; the labour, 
however, will not l)e without its recompense, and the general result of this 
investigation will be a picture, which, though not complete in its 
subordinate details, will yet j)resent a generally faithful outline. 


As a preliminary step, however, let us take a glance at the products of 
Babylonian skill and industry, amongst which weaving of various kinds 
deserves our first notice. The peculiar dress of the Babylonians consisted 
partly of woollen, and partly of linen, or probably cotton stuffs. ” They 
wear,” says Herodotus, “a gown of linen (or cotton) flowing down to the 
feet, over this, an upper woollen garment, and a white (woollen) tunic 
covering the whole.” Tliis garb, which must have been too much for so 
warm a Climate, seems to have been assumed rather for ostentation, than to 
meet their actual wants, and probably some alteration w^as made in it as the 
weather became warmer. Their woven stuffs, however, were not confined to 
domestic use, but were exported into foreign countries. Carpets, one of the 
principal objects of luxury in the East, the floors of the rich being generally 
covered with thom, were nowhere so finely woven, and in such splendid 
colours, as at liabylon. Particular representations were seen on them, of 
those wonderful Indian animals, the griflin and others, with which we have 
become acquainted by the ruins of Persepolis, wiience the knowledge of 
them was brought to the West. Foreign nations made use of these carpets in 
the decoration of their liarems and royal saloons; indeed, this species of 
luxury appears no-wlierc to have been carried farther than among the 
Persians. With them, not only the floors, but even beds and sofas in the 
houses of the nobles were covered with two or three of these carpets ; nay, 
the oldest of their sacred 
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edifices, the tomb of Cyrus at Pasargada, was ornamented with a purple one 
of Babylonian workmanship. 


It was the most fatal negligence of Charles III, and the lasting misfortune of 
his son, that the education of Ferdinand IV was entrusted to the prince of 
San Nicandro, a man utterly destitute of ability or knowledge. The young 
monarch, who was not deficient in natural capacity, was thus permitted to 
remain in the grossest ignorance. The sports of the field were the only 
occupation and amusement of his youth ; and the character of his 
subsequent reign was deplorably influenced by the idleness and distaste for 
public affairs in which he had been suffered to grow up. The marriage of 
Ferdinand with the princess Carolina of Austria put a term to the 
ascendency of Charles III over the Neapolitan councils. His faithful servant 
Tanucci lost his authority in the administration ; some years afterwards he 
was finally disgraced ; and the ambitious consort of Ferdinand, having 
gained an absolute sway over the mind of her feeble husband, engrossed the 
direction of the state. Her assumption of the reins of sovereignty was 
followed by the rise of a minion, who acquired as decided an influence over 
her spirit as she already exercised over that of the king. This was the 
famous Acton, a low Irish adventurer, who, after occupying some station in 
the French marine, passed into Tuscany, and was received into the service 
of the grand duke. He had the good fortune to distinguish himself in an 
expedition against the pirates of Barbary; and thenceforth his elevation was 
astonishingly rapid. He became known to the queen, and was entrusted with 
the direction of the Neapolitan navy. Still young, and gifted with 
consummate address, he won the personal favour of Carolina ; he governed 
while he seemed implicitly to obey her ; and without any higher 
qualifications, or any knowledge beyond the narrow circle of his profession, 
he was successively raised to the office of minister of war and of foreign 
affairs. The whole power of government centred in his person ; and Acton 
was the real sovereign in the Sicilies, when the corrupt court and the 
misgoverned state encountered the universal shock of the French 
Revolution.* 


THE STATES OF THE CHURCH 


On the outline of government and policy in the ecclesiastical state, as these 
features presented themselves in the seventeenth century, very little has to 


be either altered or added, if we would make the picture true for the age that 
succeeded. It is necessary indeed to pay, at the outset, that tribute of respect 
which is deserved by the personal character of most of the sover- 
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eigns who ruled on the Seven Hills during the eighteenth century. Never 
had the bishops of Rome been so decorous, so generally unexceptionable in 
morals ; seldom had they numbered so many men of sincere and earnest 
piety ; never had the list included names more illustrious for talent and 
learning. Two popes in particular, Prospero Lambertini and the 
accomplished Antonio Ganganelli, would have reflected honour upon any 
throne in Christendom. 


But those venerable priests, who, for a few years before they sank into the 
grave, left the altar and the closet, the breviary and the pen, to wear the 
triple crown and wield the keys of St. Peter, discovered by sad experience 
what everyone who has administered that office must have discovered 
before he had slept a month under the roof of the Vatican. Genius becomes 
a public calamity, virtue itself is paralysed into despair, when, after a 
lifetime spent in the library or the cloister, they are summoned, in the 
decrepitude of old age, to discharge duties more complicated, more 
difficult, requiring greater versatility and greater energy in action than those 
which belong to any other sovereignty in the world. Where the whole 
edifice of government must be overturned before effectual repair can be 
wrought upon any of its parts, differences in the character of successive 
rulers are confined in their results to individual and temporary interests. In 
regard to the permanent improvement or deterioration of the state, Rodrigo 
Borgia was as innocent as the irreproachable Barnaba Chiaramonti ; 
Clement VII was as wise as Sixtus V; and the hermit-pope Pietro di 
Murrhone, with his gentle and pious ignorance, was not more helpless than 
Julian della Rovere, who wore armour beneath his sacerdotal robe. 


The most unpleasing task which the popes of the eighteenth century had to 
perform was that of accommodating their prerogatives over the Catholic 
states to those opinions of independence which were now rooted in every 
cabinet of Europe. The priestly chiefs bowed with infinite reluctance to this 
hard necessity ; some of them disgraced themselves by persecuting foreign 
inquirers, like Giannone and Genovesi ; and, but for the activity and talent 
of Clement XIV, who yielded gracefully what he had no power to withhold, 
the papal court might have suffered losses infinitely more injurious than the 
sacrifice which it was obliged to make of its able servants the Jesuits. Pius 
VI, on whose head were to break the thunders of the French Revolution, 
was more a man of the world than any of his recent predecessors. Long 
employed in offices of the government, and familiar in an especial degree 
with the business of the Roman exchequer, he distinguished himself by 
endeavours zealous and incessant, but utterly unsuccessful, to introduce 
internal ameliorations. The sluggish imbecility of the papal rule cannot be 
better proved than by the fact that, till the middle of the eighteenth century, 
while internal taxes and restrictions ground the faces of the people, there 
was no duty (though, at several points of time, there were absolute 
prohibitions) on the importation of foreign manufactures ; and that one of 
the most vaunted measures of this reign was the organisation of a force to 
protect the frontiers against smuggling ; a measure of which, amidst all their 
recent tariffs, the popes do not appear to have ever dreamed. 


In the details of his new system of foreign duties on merchandise, as well as 
in many of his regulations for agriculture and internal trade, Pius and his 
advisers proved singularly how much they were still in the dark as to the 
principles of political economy. His partial abolition of the innumerable 
baronial tolls did not confer benefits half sufficient to counterbalance the 
evils produced by his arbitrary restrictions on the corn-trade ; his expensive 
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operations for draining the Pontine marshes were rendered useless by his 
gift the reclaimed lands to his nephew ; and his depreciation of the currency 


by excessive issues of paper money was an anticipation of one of the worst 
errors committed by the leaders of the French Revolution. 


THE SARDINIAN KINGDOM 


During the latter half of the eighteenth century, the counts of Savoy were 
precluded from prosecuting further that policy which had gained for them 
an extensive dominion and a kingly name. But, even amidst the wars which 
had preceded this period, and still more energetically after their close, the 
able and ambitious Victor Amadeus continued that system of internal 
improvement, to whose results he looked forward as likely to make him the 
sovereign of a people rich as well as warlike, rivals of their southern 
neighbours in literature and art, as they had already outstripped them in 
energy and public spirit. 


In his endeavours for the intellectual improvement of the higher ranks (for 
whom exclusively his institutions were designed), he succeeded as ill as an 
arbitrary king may be expected to succeed when he aims at amending a 
corrupted, martial, and ignorant aristocracy. For commerce he was able to 
effect greatly more, through those regulations imposed on the silk-manufac- 
ture, which, however alien their narrow spirit may be to the genuine 
principles of commerce, were found to be not ill-calculated to check an 
equally narrow spirit abroad, and were accordingly imitated in Milan and 
the eastern provinces. Several excellent laws aided the rural population. 
One enactment expressly recognised, in contradiction to all older practice, 
agricultural leases for a fixed term of years, usually from nine to eighteen ; 
and not only so, but the lawgivers studiously left loopholes for evading a 
rule which they were in terms obliged to enact, for making the endurance of 
such leases dependent on the survivance of the landlord who had granted 
them. This characteristic artifice shows the influence of the higher classes, 
against whom however Victor Amadeus carried by arbitrary interference his 
great and beneficial measure for an equalisation of public burdens. For, 
before he abdicated the throne, all the estates in Piedmont, without 
distinction of tenure, were subjected to an impartial land-tax, assessed in 
conformity to a general valuation, which likewise furnished the materials 


for levying all local burdens on the communes, such as those for roads, 
schools, and costs of administration. 


When we add such improvements as these to the changes which we 
perceived to be in progress during the seventeenth century, we shall wonder, 
if we learn nothing more, how it should have happened that the subjects of 
this kingdom were not only the first to throw themselves into the arms of 
the revolutionary French, but have since complained of their government 
more bitterly than any other Italians. It is not difficult to find the reasons. 
All the reforms of the Piedmontese princes were made for their own ends, 
not for the sake of the people, who were kept peremptorily in subjection to 
the king, and left in total dependence on his character for their share of 
individual comfort; the nobles, likewise, being disarmed as well as the 
commonalty, the crown was freed from the only check on its conduct ; and 
bitter discontents arose both from that abject submission to the priesthood, 
and from that childish fear of change, which for the last few generations 
have distinguished the princes. But, at the same time, amidst the innova- 
tiona which were introduced after the middle of the seventeenth century, it 
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had been found expedient to conciliate the alarmed aristocracy by leaving 
its members in possession of many personal and empty, yet invidious 
privileges ; and the consequence was a haughtiness on the part of the upper 
ranks met by sullen defiance among the multitude, a mutual mistrust among 
all orders, ready to kindle into deadly hatred. 


Charles Emmanuel II, notorious in the early years of his reign for his 
ingratitude towards a father who had resigned the throne in his favour, was 
more creditably distinguished in later life by his endeavours to reconcile the 
conflicting wishes of the different orders of society, and to purify 
completely the administration of justice. His nobles complained of the 
number of com-moDers whom he promoted to public posts : the suitors in 
the courts of law marvelled at the conduct of a king who so far distrusted 


his own judgment, and so far honoured the judicial servants of his crown, as 
to refuse granting any briefs of dispensation from judicial sentences, unless 
after consultation with the judges by whom the decision had been 
pronounced. He was less prudent in his management of the military force, 
which he weakened greatly by the promotion of inefficient officers, the 
nobility being always preferred, and a commoner finding it all but 
impossible to rise to high rank. This abuse became greatly more flagrant in 
the reign of his successor, who gave the last impulse to the growing 
discontent of his subjects, by his superstitious subservience to confessors 
and bigots, and not less by increasing his army to an unreasonable size, and 
taxing the people severely for its pay and subsistence. 


Sardinia, rude, poor, and lawless, like other provinces of Spain, was little 
improved by its new sovereign, Victor Amadeus II. In his son, however, it 
found the best ruler it had seen for ages. Much was done by him to weaken 
feudalism, encourage agriculture, and extirpate the bands of robbers ; two 
universities were founded, and the inferior schools somewhat improved ; 
and the year 1738 was a remarkable epoch in the island, from the reforms 
which it witnessed in every department. 


THE FOUR REPUBLICS 


The history of Lucca offers no fact worthy of being mentioned. Its 
oligarchy grew more and more exclusive, and the peasant landholders in its 
rural districts became impoverished through the excessive division of 
property by succession. 


The miniature republic of San Marino had retreated into its wonted 
obscurity since 1739, when the fallen intriguer, Cardinal Alberoni, then 
papal legate in Romagna, repeated at its expense that treachery by which he 
had formerly convulsed all Europe. Alleging that the government of San 
Marino had become a narrow oligarchy, which was true but did not justify 
his interference, he conquered its territory with a single company of soldiers 
and a few officers of police. The people appealed to Clement XII, who 
ordered them to determine their own fate in a general meeting : they 


unanimously voted against submission to the church, and the papal troops 
were withdrawn. 


In 1746, the Genoese commonalty, unsupported by the nobles, showed, in 
their expulsion of the Austrians, a spirit worthy of their fathers. With this 
bold insurrection the history of the republic of Genoa closes for half a 
century. In 1718 it had increased its territory, by purchasing the imperial fief 
of Finale ; but within a few years it lost Corsica. 


The revolted Corsicans allowed their country to be formed into a mock 
kingdom in 1736, by the foolish ambition of Theodore von Neuhof, a 
German 
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baron ; and, after they had been deserted by him, they continued to resist 
the united forces brought against them by the Genoese and Louis XV of 
France. The islanders now established a republic, which, from 1755, was 
headed by the celebrated Pasquale Paoli : and the contest for freedom was 
maintained manfully till Genoa, tired of an expensive war, and deeply 
indebted to France, ceded Corsica to that power on receiving an 
acquittance. Louis renewed the attack with increased vigour, and the 
besieged republicans resisted bravely till the struggle became utterly 
hopeless. Paoli emigrated to England, and the island became a French 
province in 1768, the year before it gave birth to Napoleon Bonaparte. 


The commerce of Venice was nearly at a end ; her manufactures were 
insignificant ; her flag was insulted on her own Adriatic by every power of 
Europe. She still, however, possessed an Italian territory, peopled by two 
millions and a half of subjects ; her Dalmatian and Albanian provinces and 
the Ionian Isles had half a million more. Her taxes had been nearly doubled 
in the eighteenth century, and amounted, in 1789, to about 11,600,000 
ducats (£1,919,800 or $9,599,000); her public credit was bad; and her debt 
was 44,000,000 ducats (£7,283,300 or $36,416,500). The gloomy 


government remained unchanged. The Council of Ten had resisted frequent 
attempts to overturn it : an attack in 1761 was checked by arrests and 
imprisonments in monasteries ; and the Ten and the Three still exercised, 
though more cautiously than before, their singular functions. Their spies 
cost annually, in the eighteenth century, about 200,000 ducats ; and more 
than one secret execution was laid to their charge. But licentiousness was 
more prevalent than cruelty ; infamous women were pensioned as informers 
by the state ; and in the public gaming-houses, amidst the masked 
gamesters, senators, officially appointed, presided undisguised. 


In 1768, the nobles, displeased with the church, named a commission to 
inquire into the state of its revenues. The report, which is still extant, is 
curious. The commissioners estimate the gross income at 4,274,460 ducats 
(£719,100, $3,595,500). Of this sum, 2,734,807 ducats were permanent, 
being derived from lands, money invested, or perpetual rents. The 
remainder was casual, being made up of the alms bestowed on mendicant 
orders, and of the prices paid for temporary masses. The whole number of 
masses for which the clergy received payment was prodigious, being not 
less than 8,938,459. Of these the parochial and other secular clergymen 
celebrated 4,250,060 ; the monastic orders celebrated the rest, being 
4,688,399, of which 3,107,682 were masses on perpetual foundations. On 
the latter class the Venetian commissioners sarcastically remark that the 
whole number of the monks and friars was 7,638, of which only 3,272 were 
in priest’s orders, and entitled to say mass ; and that, consequently, if the 
monks performed all the masses for which they took payment, each of their 
priests would have to officiate fourteen or fifteen hundred times a year. 


MILAN AND TUSCANY 


For seventeen years after the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the duchies of 
Milan and Mantua, forming one province, and the grand duchy of Tuscany 
as another, were governed by viceroys appointed by Maria Theresa and her 
husband Francis. On the emperor’s death in 1765, the two Lombard duchies 
continued to constitute a province of the empire under his son Joseph II ; 
but Tuscany was formed into an independent sovereignty for Peter Leopold, 
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the new emperor’s younger brother. All these sovereigns were remarkable 
persons : the sons were worthy of their heroic mother ; and Leopold, free 
from that ambition which stained the names of Maria Theresa and Joseph 
with the infamous partition of Poland, was one of the greatest men that ever 
filled a throne. 


The statistical results of this period were highly pleasing. Austrian 
Lombardy, at length enabled to profit in some measure by its singular 
physical advantages, was, in 1790, by far the most flourishing province in 
Italy ; while Tuscany also was prosperous, and in some respects more 
decidedly so than Joseph’s duchies. The institutions of both states were 
wonderfully improved ; and the history of these changes is one of the most 
interesting pages in the annals of modern Italy. 


That the loDg servitude of the Italians had ruined their character as well as 
their national resources, could not have been more clearly proved than by 
the bitter opposition with which they met all the reforms introduced by their 
new masters. There was hardly an improvement of any importance, 
especially in Lombardy, that was not absolutely forced upon the natives ; 
and the most sweeping changes were skilfully evaded, some of them during 
more than a generation. Much of this delay was attributable to the wonted 
slowness of the Austrian court ; but much also was produced by the passive 
resistance of the people. The great system of administration, the first draft 
of which had been laid before the empress in 1739, did not come into 
activity till 1755, and its introduction makes that year an important epoch 
for northern Italy. 


A few only of the features which distinguished the plan of taxation can be 
here described. One of the worst evils to be removed was the subdivision of 
the state into seven districts, each of which, like a separate kingdom, has its 
duties on mercantile imports, exports, and transits. This abuse was swept 
away by a single stroke of the pen ; and similar restrictions on agricultural 


produce shared the same fate. The excise was subjected to good regulations, 
and the customs based on principles as fair as any that then prevailed in 
Europe. Lastly, a new survey and valuation formed the rule for an equitable 
assessment of the land-tax. A dispassionate and well-qualified judge was 
able to find in the system but four serious defects: an insufficient check on 
the land-valuators ; the retention of the unwise mercantile-tax ; the 
imposition of a capitation-tax on the peasantry and others who paid no land- 
tax ; and the permission to the church, which possessed a third of the lands 
in the state, and had till now paid no taxes for them, to retain too many of 
its Spanish privileges. 


But the portion of the plan that most interests us is the administrative. In the 
general government, the obnoxious senate was retained, and formed a very 
injurious barrier between the subjects and the throne, generating petty 
cabals, and assisting in keeping up that tendency to secrecy and plotting 
which had been triumphant under the Spaniards. In the provincial 
government, the leading principle was, to subject everything in the last 
instance to the control of the boards of administration at Milan, while the 
immediate administration of every province was put under a delegate 
appointed by the sovereign : although, at the same time, a considerable part 
of the actual management was consigned to a provincial council established 
in every chief city. The local statutes of the old republics or petty 
principalities, which it was not in all cases considered safe to touch, created 
many diversities in the execution of this plan; but the general rule was to 
introduce in the provincial councils members of three orders: the 
representatives of the cities, who were nobles, and elected by 
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their own class in each town ; the representatives elected by the landholders 
of the province ; and the mercantile men who represented, and were elected 
by, the corporation of merchants. The council so formed devolved its 
ordinary powers on a committee of its own body, called the prefects of 
government. Communal councils were also instituted, according to 


Babylonian garments were not less esteemed ; those in particular called 
sindones were in very high repute. It appears that they were usually of 
cotton, and the most costly were so highly valued for their brilliancy of col- 
our and fineness of texture, as to be compared to those of Media, and set 
apart for royal use ; they were even to be found at the tomb of Cyrus, which 
was profusely decorated with every description of furniture in use amongst 
tlie Persian kings during their lives. The superiority of Babylonian robes 
and carpets will not be a matter of surprise, when we consider how near 
Babylon was to Carmania on the one side, and to Arabia and Syria on the 
other, and that in these countries the finest cotton was produced. 


Large weaving establishments were not confined to the capital, but existed 
likewise in other cities and inferior towns of Babylonia, which Semiramis is 
said to have built on the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, and which she 
appointed as marts for those who imported Median and Persian goods. 
These manufacturing towns also were, as will soon be shown in respect to 
Opis, staples for land traffic. The most famous of them was Borsippa, 
situated on the Euphrates, fifteen miles below Babylon, and mentioned in 
history before the time of Cyrus. These were the principal linen and cotton 
manufactories, and they still existed in the age of Strabo. 


Besides these, the Babylonians appear to have made all kinds of apparel, 
and every article of luxury : such as sweet waters, which were in common 
use, and probably necessary, from the heat of the climate ; walking-sticks 
delicately chased with figures of animals and other objects, and also 
elegantly engraved stones, were in general use amongst the Babylonians. 


These stones begin to form a particular class, since the curiosities called 
Babylonian cylinders have become less rare. [Many of them have 
undoubtedly served for seal rings ; for in the East the seal supplies the place 
of a signature, or at any rate makes it valid, as we still see on specimens of 
Babylonian documents. The same may be said of the cylinders. We have a 
striking illustration of the perfection to which the Babylonians had brought 
the art of cutting precious stones in the collection of M. Dorow, which 
contains a cylinder, formed from a jasper, bearing a cuneiform inscription, 
and an image of a winged Ized, or Genius, in a flowing Babylonian dress, 
represented in the act of crushing with each hand an ostrich, the bird of 


regulations laid down in a prolix code. Each of them administered the 
patrimony of the commune, under the presidency of a chancellor appointed 
by the sovereign. Their own members were five for each commune: three 
representatives of the landholders, one representative of the mercantile 
body, and one representative of those who were subject to the capitation- 
tax. They were elected annually in a meeting of all the landholders rated on 
the books for the land-tax ; soldiers and churchmen, however, being 
ineligible. The same constituency also elected the consul, who was an 
inferior criminal judge, and the syndic, who had dignity without any real 
duties. 


Joseph, seconded by his excellent viceroy Count (\IH Firmian, under whom 
served Verri, Carli, Neri, and 


other enlightened Italians, followed out the plan of amelioration which had 
been thus delineated for him. He improved the courts of justice and the 
judicial procedure, especially in criminal causes, abolishing, at the 
suggestion of Beccaria, torture and secret trials. He annulled or diminished 
the most vexatious of the feudal privileges, and imposed checks on the 
perpetual destination of estates. He patronised agriculture, and extended 
commerce and manufactures hy the construction of roads, as well as by the 
abolition of some remaining imposts and restrictions. When the death of his 
mother, in 1780, freed him from her remonstrances on ecclesiastical 
matters, he commenced with his accustomed impetuosity a series of 
changes in that department, which Pius VI considered so dangerous that he 
made a fruitless journey to Vienna in the hope of procuring their repeal. The 
most material of those measures were the following : all dissenters were to 
enjoy toleration ; the bishops were forbidden, as they had already been 
forbidden by other princes, to act upon any papal bull but such as should be 
transmitted to them by the government ; the monastic clergy were declared 
to be dependent, not on the general of their order who lived in Rome, but 
directly on the resident bishop of the diocese within which their cloister was 
situated ; lastly, all nunneries were suppressed, except those which pledged 
themselves to occupy their members in the education of the young. The 
emperor’s death interrupted the consolidation of his famous system for 
giving uniformity to his system of government throughout all the Austrian 
dominions. The decree of 1786, which promulgated this new constitution, 


divided the Italian provinces into eight circles, in each of which the local 
administration was to be vested in a chamber closely dependent upon the 
government. This departure from the late arrangement created in Lombardy 
universal discontent. 


Sometimes unjust and cruel, often misjudging and imprudent, always 
headstrong, passionate, and despotic, doing good to his subjects by force, 
and punishing as ungrateful all who refused to be thus benefited, Joseph 
was 


Italian Peasant, Close of the Eighteenth Century 
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an unconscious instrument in the hand of providence for advancing in 
southern Europe the great revolution of his time. One inveterate evil was 
extirpated, that another might be substituted for it, which, being less deeply 
rooted, was destined in its turn to wither and die away. ” At length,” said a 
noble-minded Italian in the last stage of the emperor’s reign, ” the obstacles 
which hindered the happiness of nations have mainly disappeared. Over the 
greater part of Europe despotism has banished feudal anarchy ; and the 
manners and spirit of the times have already weakened despotism.” 


The reforms in the grand duchy of Tuscany went infinitely further than 
those of Joseph and his mother in the provinces of the Po. They were 
commenced during the life of Francis, by the prince of Craon, his viceroy at 
Florence ; and the plan was formed, even thus early, for consolidating into 
one common code all those contradictory laws which, subsisting in the old 


Tuscan communities, had been maintained since the subjection of all to the 
duchy. But it was reserved for younger hands to construct this noble edifice. 


Till we reflect that Leopold’s scheme of legislation for Tuscany was devised 
and executed long before that change of opinions which the French 
Revolution diffused through the whole of Europe, we are not fully aware 
how very far he stood in advance of his age. In his new code the criminal 
section was especially bold, inasmuch as it swept away at once torture, 
confiscation, secret trial, and even the punishment of death. Imprisonment 
for debt, forbidden by one of his laws unless the claim exceeded a certain 
amount, was afterwards abolished altogether. All privileged jurisdictions 
were destroyed, and the public courts fortified in their independence and 
authority. Restrictions on agriculture were totally removed ; and large tracts 
of com-mon were brought into cultivation by being divided among poor 
peasants in property, subject only to a small crown-rent. The grand duke 
discontinued the ruinous system of farming out the taxes ; he diminished 
their amount, and abandoned most of the government monopolies. 
Notwithstanding, he was able, before he left Italy, to pay off the greater part 
of a large national debt ; for, under his new system, and especially through 
the absolute freedom which he allowed to commerce, industry flourished so 
wonderfully, that his revenue suffered hardly any diminution. 


Leopold’s ecclesiastical reforms were equally daring, and gave deep offence 
to the papal government. They were chiefly designed for improving the 
condition of the parochial clergy, and for curbing the monastic orders. He 
suppressed the Inquisition ; he imposed severe limitations on the profession 
of monks and nuns ; he made the regular clergy dependent, not merely (as 
his brother had done) on their bishop, but directly on the priest of the parish 
; he taxed church-lands like those belonging to laymen ; he even seized 
arbitrarily several large estates which had been destined to useless 
ecclesiastical purposes, and applied their proceeds towards increasing the 
insufficient incomes of the priests in rural parishes. This step, as well as 
several others, formed parts of his great scheme against tithes, of which he 
gradually introduced a general commutation. 


In the system which this great man enforced there were unquestionably 
many defects. There was something (though not much) of his brother’s 


hasty disregard for obstacles arising from foreign quarters; a fault which 
made his scheme for free trade in some respects injurious to his subjects, 
and forced him in his later years to resume a few restrictions. There was a 
disposition to overstrain the principles of reform, manifested when he 
totally abolished trading corporations, or when, in the last year of the 
period, he annulled at a blow all rights of primogeniture, and all 
substitutions in 
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succession to land. There was a jealous watchfulness over details, a temper 
exceedingly useful but very irritating, which displayed itself with equal 
force in the severe system of police, and in the curious circular letter which 
he addressed to the nobles, requesting that their ladies might be made to 
dress more economically. There was some fickleness of purpose, though 
much less than those have believed, who forget the existence of that chaos 
of local laws and privileges, through which he had for years to pilot his 
way, embarrassed, misled, and thwarted at every step. Lastly, there were 
two absolute wants. Leopold did not, because in a single generation he 
could not, renovate the heart and mind of his people ; and therefore the 
degenerate Florentines murmured at his strictness of rule, and ridiculed his 
personal peculiarities. He did not give to his subjects a representative 
constitution ; and therefore his fabric of beneficent legislation crumbled 
into fragments the moment his hand ceased to support its weight. 


Temple of the Sibyl, Tivoli 


It is said, indeed, that he had sketched a constitution before he left Tuscany 
; but, at all events, his reforms in the local administration went very far 
towards this great end. His purpose, in which, as in so much besides, he was 


obstructed by a multiplicity of special statutes and customs, was to 
introduce over the duchy one uniform system of municipal government, 
embracing all districts, rural as well as urban. During his whole reign, step 
after step led him towards this result, by organising new communal councils 
in various provinces, which had at length comprehended nearly the whole 
state. At the same time there was extended to the new boards the privilege 
conferred first on those in the Florentine territory, of managing their local 
patrimony as of old, without dependence upon the supreme government. 
The polity of Alessandro de’ Medici, which still prevailed in Florence, was 
annulled in 1781; and the elective board which administered the affairs of 
the city thenceforth consisted of a gonfalonier, as president, eleven priors, 
and twenty councillors./ 


A Tuscan Estimate of Leopold 


The reforms of Leopold I (Emperor Leopold IT) did not suffice to drag 
Tuscany from the abyss into which she had been cast by the sbirocracy of 
the Medici. A fallen people would rise again to the enthusiasm of grand 
ideas, but what grand idea did Leopold I place at the head of the 
regenerative movement ‘? He corrected clerical abuses, but did not enkindle 
the religious 
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faith of the people after the example of the ardent preachers of the Crusades 
of the Middle Ages and the sixteenth century reformers. He recognised 
equality in civil laws, but did not make a social credo of it like the French 
republicans. 


Leopold’s idea was a paternal government, a sort of family council, where 
the most touching accord would reign between the prince and the assembly 
elected by the commons. He wanted to make another Arcadia of Tuscany, 


an Arcadia simply occupied with its well-being and material progress, 
foreign to the use of arms and neutral in all aspects of war. But this was not 
the way to model character and make free citizens. The shock given to 
Europe by the French Revolution and the results therefrom had quite other 
effects. When Italy owed to the France of ‘89 that moral shock which 
Stirred up men’s minds and made them enter into communication with the 
universal conscience, it did not need more to convict of error those who 
reproached the French Revolution with having upset the reforms of Italian 
princes without any compensation. Abstention in this gigantic struggle was 
impossible. It was imperative to fight either for the powers of the past or for 
those of the future ; so this worship of principles became the great passion 
of souls, and character regained all its old vigour. The Restoration came to 
check this salutary movement. 


The sleeping sbirocracy inaugurated by Fossombroni went back to the 
Medici traditions and the meanness of the old regime was again substituted 
for the moral and political grandeur of the French epoch. But it was 
thenceforth impossible to stifle the germs of the new life. We shall see these 
germs, in spite of most unfavourable conditions, fructifying in Tuscany as 
in other parts of Italy ; we shall see the country of Michelangelo coming out 
of its abasement and paying the Italian revolution the tribute of its genius, 
its love, and its blood, g 


ITALY IN THE REVOLUTIONARY AGE 


For the sovereigns of Italy, as well as for the people, the first three years of 
the revolutionary age formed a time of abortive plans and earnest 
preparation. 


Events of immediate interest cut short two visionary designs, of which, 
although both must have failed of success, yet either, by the very attempt, 
might have given another colour to the history of Europe. A few aspiring 
cardinals, looking back to Gregory VII and Sixtus V, devised an Italian 
league, to be headed by the pope ; and at the court of Turin, which took 
example from its own more recent annals, there was planned a campaign 
against its Austrian neighbours. But Rome was destined to fall a passive 


victim to foreign aggression ; and the ambitious king of Sardinia became 
the scapegoat of the prince whose Lombard crown he had wished to transfer 
to his own brows. 


The emperor Joseph died in the beginning of the year 1790, and Leopold, 
leaving Tuscany to his second son Ferdinand, received both the hereditary 
dominions of Austria and the imperial dignity. He extricated himself skill 
fully from the foreign wars into which his brother had plunged ; but neither 
the internal discontents of the Low Countries, nor the dangers which 
threatened Louis XVI, were evils so easily remedied. He employed his 
diplomacy in endeavouring, by means of a European congress, to impose 
constitutional limitations on all the contending parties in France ; but 
disappointment in 
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this scheme, and fresh revolts among his own provinces, embittered every 
moment of his life. He was tempted to become a leading party in the fatal 
Treaty of Pilnitz, which may be truly said to have destroyed the French 
monarchy; and in the spring of 1792, his death, at the age of forty-four, 
saved him from beholding the calamities which speedily followed. His 
hereditary estates descended to his eldest son Francis, who likewise 
succeeded him as emperor ; and the policy of the new reign, warlike as well 
as anti-revolutionary from its very opening, accelerated the contest which 
soon desolated Europe. 


Two other Italian courts, besides those of Lombardy and Tuscany, were 
deeply interested in the fate of the royal family in Paris. The queen of 
Naples was, like Marie Antoinette, a daughter of Maria Theresa ; and the 
two brothers of Louis XVI were sons-in-law of the king of Sardinia. The 
advisers of Ferdinand prepared for the struggle by strengthening the 
artillery and marine, by reconciling themselves with the see of Rome, by 
imposing extraordinary taxes, and by seizing the money deposited in the 
national banks ; but to these measures were added others of a different cast, 


designed for crushing the dreaded strength of public opinion. Arbitrary 
commissions were organised for trying political offences ; spies were set to 
watch Cirillo, Pagano, Conforti, Delfico, and other men of liberal views ; 
foreign books and newspapers were excluded ; and Filangieri’s work was 
burned by the hands of the common hangman. In the other extremity of the 
peninsula, the count d’ Artois imitated at Turin, on a smaller scale, the court 
of emigrant nobles which surrounded Monsieur at Coblenz. Simultaneously 
with that alliance between the emperor and the king of Prussia, which 
produced the abortive invasion of France in 1792, there was concluded an 
Italian league, headed openly by Naples and Rome, and secretly joined by 
Victor Amadeus, while the grand duke of Tuscany, as well as the Venetians 
and the Genoese, remained determinedly neutral. 


Time of the French Republic under the National Convention 


The little cloud which rose over the tennis-court at Versailles, had already 
overshadowed all the thrones in Europe ; and that of Sardinia was the first 
on which it discharged its tempest. Where both parties were resolved on 
war, a pretence was readily found. Semonville, sent to negotiate for a 
passage for the French armies through Piedmont, was reported to have 
propagated revolutionary doctrines on his way : he was ordered to quit the 
king’s dominions, and a second envoy was refused leave to cross the 
frontier. 


On the 18th of September, 1792, the national assembly declared war against 
the king of Sardinia ; and an invasion of his states immediately ensued. The 
Savoyards, discontented and democratic, had no will to fight ; the 
Piedmontese, ill-officered as well as mutinous, had neither will nor ability ; 
and within a fortnight Savoy and the county of Nice were in the possession 
of the French troops. The atrocities, however, which took place at Paris 
during the autumn of that year, and the execution of the king in the 
beginning of the next, not only gave fresh vigour to the operations of the 
allied sovereigns, but added new members to their league. In 1793 a British 
fleet occupied Corsica ; while the Austrians and Piedmontese vainly tried to 
fight their way against Kellermann through Savoy to Lyons. During the 
succeeding summer, the republicans, entering Italy with one army by the 
Alps, and with another through the neutral territory of Genoa, 
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maintained a more energetic campaign, which left them masters of all the 
passes leading down into Piedmont. At the same time Pasquale Paoli, 
supported by England, arranged a constitution for Corsica, which 
acknowledged George III as its king. 


In the course of the year 1795, the alarm produced by the recent successes 
of the French not only disarmed some of their most active enemies, but 
gained for them allies in Italy itself, the stronghold of legitimate monarchy. 
Ferdinand of Tuscany, a cautious or timid man, anxious to preserve the 
commerce of Leghorn, and seeing no reason why he should sacrifice his 
people to the ambition or revenge of the greater European courts, was the 
first crowned head that recognised the new democratic state. In February of 
this year, he concluded a treaty with France, disclaiming his enforced 
connection with the allies, and binding himself to a strict neutrality. Soon 
afterwards the coalition lost three of its members, Holland, Prussia, and 
Spain. Within the Alps the war languished ; and the Austrians and 
Piedmontese were able, till the end of the autumn, to keep the invading 
armies cooped up in the northwestern corner of the peninsula. Meanwhile 
that fermentation of men’s minds, which had its centre in Paris, was 
diffusing itself over most of the Italian provinces, among those classes that 
were predisposed to receive such an impulse. 


Tuscany was the quarter in which the new opinions met with the least 
countenance. Although the grand duke had been tempted to depart from 
some of his father’s commercial and agricultural laws, his plan of polity 
remained so far entire that the constitutionalists had really little to complain 
of. In ecclesiastical matters, however, the priesthood renewed with success 
those instigations by which many of them long before had crippled the 
efforts of their bold reformer ; and Leopold had not been twelve months at 
Vienna, when the peasantry clamorously demanded the re-establishment of 
certain religious fraternities and forms of worship which he had abolished 
as superstitious and hurtful. In the eastern provinces of the papal state there 


was much silent discontent among all classes ; but in Rome itself, although 
a few men held democratic opinions, the only outbreak that happened was 
that of January, 1793, when Bassville, the French secretary of legation, an 
active republican agent, was stoned to death by the populace. In Parma, 
Duke Ferdinand had recently alarmed the thinking part of his subjects by 
introducing the papal Inquisition, and by exhibiting himself, in strong 
contrast to his early habits, as a religious formalist and devotee. The duke of 
Modena was perhaps more unpopular than he deserved to be. In the 
republics opinions were greatly divided, though from dissimilar causes. San 
Marino was a cipher ; Lucca was made passive, not only by her own 
insignificance, but by a general indifference towards change ; the Venetians 
were distracted by two opposite feelings, their fear of Austrian 
encroachment and their hatred of Parisian democracy ; the Genoese, 
although the revolutionary party was strong among them, not only dreaded 
the destruction of their commerce, but were personally interested in the 
French funds. 


In the remaining sections of the peninsula, the extreme south and the 
extreme north, were to be found the most zealous disciples of the 
Revolution. In the kingdom of Naples, both on the mainland and in Sicily, 
conspiracies were repeatedly discovered, and the plotters executed, several 
of them having been previously tortured to enforce a discovery of their 
accomplices. Even the ministers of state charged each other with treason; 
and Acton procured the imprisonment of the chevalier De’ Medici, with 
several other men high in office. The people, although strong in prejudice, 
were at 
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this time discontented with the increased taxation, and the renewal of 
arbitrary interference by the government ; many of the nobles were as eager 
as the middle classes in their wishes for general amelioration ; and the 
church herself, whose property the rulers were every day seizing to satisfy 
the necessities of the exchequer, was not at first able to discover whether 


Ahriman. These various manufactures and works of art presuppose an 
extensive commerce, because the necessary materials must have been 
imported from foreign countries. 


From what has been already adduced, no doubt can be entertained tliat 
Babylon enjoyed a lively commerce with the principal countries of the 
Persian Empire. Not only did the Persian and [Median lords decorate their 
houses with the productions of Babylonian skill, but the kings of Persia 
spent a great part of the year in that city with all their numerous attendants, 
added to which the satraps exhibited in the same capital a pomp but little 
inferior to royal magnificence. Owing to tliis intimate connection between 
the chief provinces of Persia and Babylonia, the country lying between this 
and Susa became the most populous and cultivated in Asia; and a higli-way 
was made from Babylon to Susa, which Avas twenty days” journey distant, 
sufficiently commodious for the baggage of an army to be conveyed on it 
without difTiculty. The investigation, however, is involved in greater 
difficulties as we proceed towards the east beyond Persia, though a 
principal country to which they traded, that is to say, Persian India, or the 
present 
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republicanism or legitimate monarchy was likely to be her most dangerous 
enemy. Throughout Austrian Lombardy the desire of change became almost 
universal. The people at large were disgusted by public burdens heavily 
augmented, and by the coarse insolence of the German satellites who 
exacted them ; those classes, which had enjoyed the semblance of political 
power under the constitution of Maria Theresa, were provoked by that 
mixture of military command and absolute foreign rule which, since 
Leopold’s death, had been substituted for it ; and reflecting men perceived, 
in the attitude which the cabinet of Vienna had now decidedly assumed, no 
prospect of improvement or relief if the allied sovereigns should be 
victorious. Piedmont was a still more favourable soil for republicanism, and 
there its principles soon rooted themselves very deeply. On the mainland, 
more than one conspiracy was discovered and punished ; while the 
Sardinians, finding themselves treated as rebels when they sent deputies to 
demand those reforms which they conceived themselves to have merited by 
their brave resistance to the French fleet, broke out into open revolt, killed 
several members of the government, and were with difficulty dissuaded by 
the viceroy from giving up the island to France. 


The Campaign of 1796 and its Consequences 


The Italians were soon to learn that their wishes and interests were matters 
of as absolute indifference to those who now contended on their soil, as 
they had been during the whole preceding course of their modern history. 
Their future master, the French general Bonaparte, receiving from the 
Directory the command of the army of Italy, avowed on quitting Paris his 
determination to finish the war in a month by complete success or utter 
defeat. That which seemed to others an idle bravado, suggested by sudden 
elevation to a young and self-confident man, was, in the mind of the 
speaker himself, a pledge to be literally fulfilled. He began his attack on the 
12th of April, 1796, and on the 15th of May he entered Milan in triumph as 
the conqueror of all Lombardy and Piedmont. 


This wonderful campaign embraced several of Napoleon’s most celebrated 
victories. The battles of Montenotte, Millesimo, and Dego, fought on three 
successive days in April, amidst the mountains which lie northwest from 
Genoa, drove back into the plain Beaulieu’s Austrian army, and its 


Piedmontese allies under Colli. Victor Amadeus, not less inconstant than 
imprudent, deserted the contest in premature despair ; and in May his 
ambassadors at Paris signed a discreditable peace, by which he gave up 
Savoy and Nice to the French Republic, admitted garrisons into some of his 
fortresses, dismantled the rest, and paid heavy contributions to the invaders. 
Bonaparte, pursuing the Austrians into Lombardy, intimidated the duke of 
Parma into an armistice, which was purchased by a large payment in 
money, and the surrender of twenty works of art, to be selected by French 
commissioners, and placed in the museum at Paris. The bloody passage of 
the bridge of Lodi, where Napoleon himself, with the generals of his staff, 
charged in person up to the mouths of the enemy’s guns, left the plain of the 
Po completely open to his armies, and kindled among the young 
conqueror’s soldiers 
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that devoted confidence which bore them onward through years of victory. 
Milan received a provisional government and national guard, but had to 
contribute heavily for the support of the republican troops ; and the duke of 
Modena, also, could not obtain an armistice without furnishing liberal 
supplies, to which, according to the rule thenceforth invariably followed by 
the invaders, was added the surrender of the choicest pictures from his 
gallery. 


Already feared as well as honoured abroad, General Bonaparte next 
proceeded to intimidate the government at home. To Carnot’s order for 
marching upon Rome and Naples with one division of the army, while 
Kellermann, with another, should keep his hold of Lombardy, he replied by 
transmitting his resignation, and denouncing the project as ruinous. In the 
south, said he, there are no enemies worth conquering ; the possession of 
Italy must be contested with the Austrians, and the plains of the Po ought to 
be the scene of the struggle. While he waited for the answer to his bold 
remonstrance, the peasantry, excited by the priests and some of the nobles, 
rose in several quarters against him. At Milan the disturbance was easily 


quieted ; but at Pavia it was not suppressed till the town was taken by 
storm, and given up to be plundered by the soldiery. This terrible example 
produced its effect ; the Italians trembled and submitted, and the French and 
Germans were left to fight their battles undisturbed. Meanwhile, the 
Directory, aware, as their general well knew, that they could not dispense 
with his services, sent an approval of all his plans, and confirmed him in the 
undivided command of the army, stipulating only that he should satisfy the 
honour of France by humbling, in his own way, the pope and the king of 
Naples. He received these instructions while occupying the line of the 
Adige ; and, after having distributed troops on different points in the north, 
he himself prepared to march as far southwards as might be necessary for 
frightening his adversaries in that quarter. Before he had time to cross the 
Apennines, the king of Naples had lost heart, and made humiliating 
submissions, concluding an armistice, afterwards changed into a treaty of 
peace. The pope, left totally defenceless, and seeing the conqueror holding 
Bologna in person, concluded a truce on harder terms than any which had 
been yet exacted. The citadel of Ancona was to be given up with all its 
stores ; the French were also to retain possession of the provinces of 
Bologna and Ferrara, where both the chief cities had organised free 
governments for themselves ; the papal treasury was to pay large 
contributions in money and provisions ; and Paris was to be adorned by a 
hundred works of art, and five hundred manuscripts from the Vatican. 
Having thus dealt with the enemies of the republic, Bonaparte next 
proceeded to dispose of the grand duke of Tuscany, its earliest friend. On a 
pretence that the neutrality had been violated, he seized the port of Leghorn, 
confiscated the goods of English traders which lay there, and attempted, 
though unsuccessfully, to capture their merchant-ships. 


The wars of 1796 were not yet at an end. In September a second Austrian 
army of sixty thousand men, under the veteran marshal Wurmser, marched 
through the Tyrol ; but his active adversary had already returned northwards 
; and a campaign of six days in the neighbourhood of the Lake of Garda, 
and along the valley of the Brenta, forced the shattered remains of the 
imperial forces to take refuge in the strong fortress of Mantua, which the 
French had already attacked, and now invested anew. In November a third 
Austrian army, under Alvinzi, placed its enemy in extreme peril ; but the 
desperate battle of Areola, fought near Verona during three whole days, 
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drove this host likewise back into the mountains. The military events of the 
year were closed by the revolt of the Corsicans against the English, after 
which the French envoy Saliceti established in the island a provisional 
democratic government. 


But there were yet other tasks to be performed. The French had excited in 
the minds of all the Italians wishes which it was very far from easy to 
gratify. The Lombards demanded an independent and republican 
organisation ; but the Directory, anticipating the chances of war, which 
might make it necessary to buy a peace with Austria, dared not as yet to do 
more than throw out vague encouragements. The pope, whose eastern 
provinces entertained similar desires, was not so dangerous ; and 
Bonaparte, without consulting his masters, freed them from any 
embarrassment into which they might have been thrown by their recent 
treaty with the duke of Modena. That prince’s capital was disaffected, and 
Reggio had already openly revolted. Napoleon, professing to have 
discovered that the duke had violated the neutrality, deposed his 
administration, and declared the provinces free. By his instigation, also, 
deputies from Bologna, Ferrara, Reggio, Mirandola, and Modena, chosen 
respectively by the lawyers, landholders, and merchants, assembled in the 
end of 1796, and erected the two papal legations with the Modenese duchy 
into a commonwealth. This state, lying wholly between the Po and Rome, 
was called the Cispadane Republic. 


The contest among the foreigners for the soil of Italy was ended in the 
spring of 1797. In January of that year, Alvinzi’s army, increased by 
reinforcements to fifty thousand men, attacked that under Bonaparte, 
amounting to about forty-five thousand, at Rivoli, between the river Adige 
and the Lake of Garda. This bravely fought battle closed in the total rout of 
the Austrians ; and early next month, Wurmser, compelled by disease and 
famine, surrendered Mantua. The last effort of the emperor, who sent the 
archduke Charles across the northeastern frontier of Italy, was as 


unfortunate as the preceding ones ; the hereditary states of Austria were 
invaded by the victorious general in person ; and their sovereign submitted 
in April, when the French army lay within twenty-five leagues of Vienna. 


But, before crossing the Alps, the young conqueror had humbled another 
enemy. Pius VI, not altogether without provocation, had broken the 
convention of Bologna, and raised troops to assist the emperor ; upon 
which, Bonaparte, after his victory over Alvinzi, marching rapidly 
southward, overthrew the papal troops under Colli, and dictated at 
Tolentino, in February, the terms of a humiliating peace. The pope formally 
relinquished to the Cispadane Republic, not only the legation of Bologna 
and Ferrara, already ceded, but the province of Romagna in addition ; he 
yielded to the French Republic his territories of Avignon and the 
neighbouring Venaissin ; he left Ancona in the hands of its troops, till a 
general peace should be concluded ; he engaged to pay large contributions 
as the ransom of those other provinces which the enemy had just seized ; 
and he renewed the obligation to deliver manuscripts and works of art, 
which accordingly were soon carried away. 


The peace with the emperor was not arranged so easily. Its outlines were 
contained in the preliminaries of Leoben, signed on the 18th of April, 1797 
; and the main difficulties were obviated at the expense of Venice, whose 
government, regarded with dislike by both parties, had acted so as to forfeit 
all claims on the indulgence of the one, without being able to earn much 
gratitude from the other. Besides yielding the Austrian Netherlands and the 
frontier of the Rhine, Francis entirely renounced his provinces in 
Lombardy, and agreed to acknowledge the new Italian republics. In 
compensation for 
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these sacrifices, he was to receive, almost entire, the mainland provinces of 
Venice, including Illyria, Istria, and upper Italy as far west as the Oglio ; the 
districts of Bergamo and Brescia, with the Polesine, all lying beyond that 
river, being intended to form part of the Cispadane Republic. These 
Venetian territories were already in revolt, and had declared themselves free 
commonwealths, demanding protection from the French, who had excited 
them to insurrection, and now coolly abandoned most of them to a new 
master. For the injustice contemplated towards these unfortunate Lombards 
no palliation could be offered, and none was ever attempted ; but for the 
wrong threatened to the Venetian Republic itself, pretexts speedily 
presented themselves. 


Monaco 


Before the preliminaries were signed, Colonel Junot had been despatched to 
Venice, to demand satisfaction for a slaughter of some soldiers in the towns 
bordering on the Lake of Garcia. In Verona also, about the same time, the 
populace of the city and district, headed by a few of the nobles and clergy, 
attacked, robbed, and murdered the French and their partisans ; and on the 
17th of April, there broke out a general massacre. The Veronese mob, and 
the Venetian troops, drove the foreigners into the citadel, and held the town 
three days, committing horrible cruelties on all who were suspected of 
being favourable to the enemy ; but, on the 20th of the same month, a 
detachment of the French stormed the place, and revenged their friends by 
numerous executions, in the course of which there perished several 
noblemen, and a Capuchin friar, whose eloquence had been the prop of the 
insurrection. On the approach of the same evening, a French privateer, in 
escaping from an Austrian vessel, ran into the harbour of Venice, in 
violation of the ordinary law ; upon which a scuffle ensued with the 
Slavonian sailors, and the French captain and several of his crew were 
killed. Bonaparte received at once the welcome news of both occurrences 
— the taking of Verona, ami the outrage on the ship. He instantly ordered 
the French envoy at Venice to depart, but not till he should have demanded 
that the commandant of the port and the three inquisitors of state should be 


put in prison tor trial. The cowardly senate, without a moment’s hesitation, 
arrested those men, ordered the public prosecutors to draw up indictments 
against them, and instructed 
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the deputies who attended at the general’s headquarters to offer the most 
humble submissions. 


Bonaparte told them abruptly that their aristocratic constitution was out of 
date, and he intended to annul it. Without waiting for an answer he declared 
war on Venice, whose leaders had already foreseen his sentence, and 
endeavoured to palliate its effects. A few of the principal nobles held a 
secret meeting in the apartments of the imbecile Lodovico Manin, the 
hundred-and-twentieth and last doge, where they resolved to summon the 
grand council, and propose alterations in the constitution. About the very 
time when the lords of the Adriatic crouched thus abjectly, the last instance 
of Venetian spirit was exhibited in Treviso by Angelo Giustiniani, the 
governor of the province, who, on giving up his sword to the French 
general, reproached him to his face with his betrayal of Venice. Napoleon 
listened quietly to his invectives, and dismissed him unharmed. 


Next day, while the city resounded with impotent preparations for defence, 
about half of the members of the grand council met to decree its dissolution. 
The doge prefaced, by a long speech, a motion for authorising the envoys to 
treat with the victorious general regarding alterations on the constitution. 
The motion was seconded by Pietro Antonio Bembo, and carried almost 
unanimously. Bonaparte, however, insisted that the council should by a 
formal act depose itself, and create a democracy. His agents used in the city 
the necessary means of allurement and intimidation ; and on the 12th of 
May, 1797, the grand council met for the last time. The people gathered in 
the square of St. Mark ; the sailors belonging to the ships of war, already 
ordered to leave the harbour, made a confused noise ; and, a few musket- 
shots being fired, a universal panic seized the nobles. There was a sudden 


cry for the question ; it was put, and the abolition of the constitution was 
carried by 512 voices to 20, five members declining to vote. The people 
were surprised to see their chiefs leaving the palace dejected ; but the cause 
was soon explained. A tumult arose ; the mob attacked the houses of several 
French partisans, and finding one man with a tricolour cockade in his 
pocket, nailed it upon his forehead. Order being restored, a provisional 
administration was established ; and, on the 16th of May, a definitive treaty 
was signed at Milan between France and the new republic of Venice. The 
representative form of government was recognised ; the infant state 
received, on its own petition, a garrison of French troops ; while a fine, and 
the delivery of pictures and manuscripts, were secretly stipulated. When, 
soon afterwards, the Venetian envoys who had signed this convention 
demanded that Bonaparte should procure a ratification of it, he coolly 
reminded them of a fact which he himself had probably recollected a few 
days earlier — that, when the treaty was arranged, their mandate had 
expired by the dissolution of their constituency, the grand council. He 
therefore declared that the compact was null, and that the Directory must be 
left to determine for themselves in relation to the revolutionised state. 


At this time, however, it was the conqueror’s wish, by an act equally unjust 
towards another section of the Italians, to compensate to the Venetians in 
some measure the spoliation they had suffered. He designed to incorporate 
with Venice his newly formed Cispadane Republic, while a transpadane 
republic should contain the Venetian districts of Bergamo and Brescia, in 
addition to the emancipated provinces in central Lombardy, no longer liable 
to be claimed by Austria. But Venice was destined to be the victim of a 
treachery yet more inexcusable. The cession of Mantua to the Austrians, 
which was involved in the plan sketched at Leoben, was viewed 
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with disapprobation in Paris ; while the Venetians were considered at once 
too aristocratic to be safe neighbours, and too weak to be useful allies. 
Francis, on the other hand, was extremely desirous to command the head of 


the Adriatic ; and his plenipotentiaries and. the French general treated 
secretly for exchanging the islands and duchy of Venice for the fortress and 
province of Mantua. 


In the meantime, the new position of matters altered Bonaparte’s views as 
to the organisation of upper Italy. The inhabitants of the Cispadane 
Republic, whose constitution, though framed, had never been formally 
approved, were easily induced to accept a plan submitted to them, for 
uniting all the free provinces of the north into one powerful state ; and, on 
the 30th of June, 1797, was announced the formation of the new 
commonwealth, which was named the Cisalpine Republic. A proclamation, 
signed by Bonaparte, declared that the French Republic had succeeded by 
conquest to the possession of that Italian territory formerly held by the 
house of Austria and other powers; but that, relinquishing its claims, it 
pronounced the new state independent, and, convinced equally of the 
blessings of liberty and the horrors of revolution, bestowed upon it its own 
constitution, ” the fruit of the experience of the most enlightened nation in 
the world.” The prescribed polity accordingly bestowed the right of 
citizenship on all men born and residing in the state (except beggars or 
vagabonds), who should have attained the age of twenty-one, and 
demanded inscription on the roll. The active franchise was vested in 
assemblies elective and primary, the executive in a directory of five 
members, and the making of the laws, with other deliberative functions, in a 
legislative body and council of ancients — all in close imitation of the 
French constitution of 1795. Napoleon, as usual, reserved to himself the 
power of naming, for the first time, the members of the Directory and of 
both councils. That the choice of these bodies, as well as of such 
functionaries as were to be appointed by them, would fall on persons 
zealous in the republican cause, was a thing unavoidable as well as proper; 
but it was universally admitted that the selection was, with very few 
exceptions, exceedingly judicious. The president and first director was the 
ex-duke Serbelloni, who did not long remain in active life ; and three of the 
other directors, men both able and honest, were Alessandri a nobleman of 
Bergamo, Moscati a physician, and Paradisi a distinguished mathematician. 
Count Porro of Milan was minister of police ; Luosi, a lawyer of Mirandola, 
was minister of justice ; and the secretary of the Directory was Sommariva, 
a retired advocate of Lodi, who has since been so well known in Paris for 


his patronage of the fine arts. In the committee who framed the constitution, 
we find the names of Mascheroni the poet and man of science, and of Melzi 
d’Eril, whose talents, integrity, and independence were afterwards well 
proved in a higher sphere. Melzi was a noble Milanese of Spanish 
extraction, and uncle to Palafox, the defender of Saragossa. 


The republic at first embraced the Austrian duchy of Milan, the Venetian 
provinces of Bergamo, Brescia, and Polesine, the Modenese principalities 
of Modena, Reggio, Mirandola, and Massa-Carrara, and the three papal 
legations of Ferrara, Bologna, and Romagna. In the following autumn tin1 
province of Mantua was incorporated with it. About the same time the 
Alpine district of the Valtelline, including Chiavenna and Bormio, was 
claimed as a dependency by the Grisons, but denied its subjection. 
Bonaparte, chosen arbiter, adjudged all the disputed territories to be 
independent, upon which their inhabitants offered themselves, and were 
received, as members of the Cisalpine Republic. 
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The aristocracy of Genoa did not long survive that of Venice. Internal 
factions were quieted by a convention in June, 1797, in which the principle 
of democracy was recognised, and a provisional government named by the 
French commander-in-chief. The defeated nobles, entering into alliance 
with a few unscrupulous ministers of the church, were able to convince the 
populace that their foreign friends wished to destroy the ancient faith ; and 
it is said that, lor the benefit of the better educated class, there was printed a 
falsified copy of the proposed constitution, containing an article which 
declared the Catholic religion to be abolished in the state. In September 
several thousand armed peasants attacked the city, but were beaten with 
great slaughter by General Duphot, at the head of the national guards and 
French troops ; and, on the 2nd of December, there was publicly laid before 
the people, and approved, a constitution of the same sort as the Cisalpine, 
under which the Genoese state was styled the Ligurian Republic. 


THE HISTORY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


times have been the occasion of an extensive commerce to the cities of 
Baghdad and Bassorah. They unanimously describe the Babylonians as a 
people fond of magnificence, and accustomed to a multitude of artificial 
wants, which they could not have supplied except by commercial relations 
with many countries, some of them very remote. In their private life, 
especially in their dress, costliness appears to have been more their object 
than either convenience or utility. Their public festivals and sacrifices were 
attended with immense expense, particularly in precious perfumes, with 
which they could not have been provided but from foreign countries. The 
raw materials, too, required for their celebrated manufactures — flax, 
cotton, and wool, and perhaps silk — were either not the produce of their 
soil, or certainly not in sullicicnt quantities for their consumption. Lastly, 
many of their civil institutions were of such a nature as only to be 
calculated for a city into which there was a continual influx of strangers. On 
this principle alone can be explained, not only their custom of exposing sick 
persons in the market-place, that they might meet with some one competent 
to prescribe for them, but also, and more particularly, the above-mentioned 
law, which obliged their women to prostitute themselves in the temple of 
Mylitta, and the public auction of marriageable virgins. It has been already 
observed tliat the relations of the sexes are formed in a peculiar manner in 
large commercial cities, and this will serve to explain many remarkable 
institutions of several nations in Asia. 


However certain may be the evidence drawn from these principles, and tlie 
accounts of antiquity in general, viz., that Babylon was the great centre 
where all nations assembled, and whence they departed to their several 
destinations, yet it is diflicult to enter in detail on the commerce of the 
Babylonians, and to settle with any degree of accuracy its nature and its 
course. The obscure traces of it which yet remain must be laboriously 
sought for in the works of Greek and Hebrew writers alone ; the labour, 
however, will not be witliout its recompense, and the general result of this 
investigation will be a picture, which, though not complete in its 
subordinate details, will yet j)resent a generally faithful outline. 


The fate of Venice had been already settled. Its interests formed no part of 
those difficulties which made the negotiations of the autumn so stormy ; 
and on the 17th of October, 1797, the treaty of Campo-Formio established 
peace definitively between France and Austria, to which latter the island- 
city was given up without reserve or conditions. The fleets of the Directory 
seized the Ionian Islands, the Austrians occupied the mainland, and on the 
18th of January, 1798, the French troops, in Venice since the preceding 
spring, evacuated it, and admitted the soldiers of the emperor. 


Though Pius VI still retained his western and southeastern provinces, he 
was about to lose these also. His subjects were now universally infected 
with the prevalent love of change ; Urbino, Macerata, and other places, 
repeatedly declared themselves republican and independent ; and the 
Directory watched but for a plausible pretence to strike the last blow. In 
December, 1797, a quarrel between some of the French partisans in Rome 
and the papal soldiery produced a riot, in the course of which the 
democratic party fled for refuge to the Corsini palace, occupied by Joseph 
Bonaparte, the ambassador of France. The military pursued them, and in the 
confusion General Duphot was shot upon the staircase. The Parisian 
government exclaimed against this violation of public law, recapitulated all 
the offences already committed by the papal court, refused to accept its 
apologies, and in February, 1798, an arm}- under Berthier occupied its 
capital. Their general demanded that the pope should resign his temporal 
sovereignty, retaining his universal bishopric, and receiving a large pension. 
Pius, obstinately refusing, was carried into Tuscany, and thence into France, 
where he died. The nobles and cardinals were plundered ; and though the 
people at large were better treated, yet, with the characteristic fickleness of 
their race, they attempted in the Trastevere a revolt, which was not quelled 
without much bloodshed. The French soldiers and subalterns themselves, 
not only defrauded of their pay but disgusted by the rapine of the superior 
officers and commissaries, mutinied both in Rome and Mantua ; and 
General Masse’na, the worst offender, found it prudent to resign his 
command. 


On the 20th of March, 1798, the constitution of the Roman or Tiberine 
Republic was formally proclaimed. Like the rest, it was a servile copy from 
that of the French, which, however, it was thought necessary in this instance 


to disguise under classical names. The state was at first composed of the 
Agro Romano, with the Patrimony (Patrimonium Petri’), Sabina, Umbria, 
the territories of Orvieto, Perugia, Macerata, Camerino, and Fermo ; but the 
March of Ancona, which had been temporarily formed into a separate 
commonwealth, was soon added to it. 
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The years 1798 and 1799 formed a strong contrast to those which 
immediately preceded them. Within and without, in finance, in diplomacy, 
and in war, France was alike unfortunate. In the beginning of this period her 
champion Bonaparte sailed for Egypt with his Italian army ; and the fields 
where these brave men had gained their laurels were now to be the scene of 
repeated and disastrous defeats, inflicted upon those who attempted to 
retain their conquests. 


The French owed this result in some measure to their own misconduct ; for, 
little as the Italians were able to influence permanently the destiny of their 
native land, the resentment which was kindled throughout the country 
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by the behaviour of the foreigners, aided materially in precipitating their 
second change of masters. The policy pursued systematically by the French 
Republic towards those new commonwealths, which she professed to 
regard as her independent allies, would have been insufferably irritating 
even though it had been administered by agents prudent and honourable. 
Each state was obliged not only to receive a large body of French soldiers, 
but to defray the expenses of their subsistence. The Cisalpine Republic, by 
a treaty which its legislative councils long refused to ratify, was compelled 
to admit an army of twenty-five thousand men, and to pay annually for its 
support eighteen millions of francs ; even its own native troops were placed 
under the command of the French generals ; the members of its 
administration were forcibly displaced if, like Moscati and Paradisi, they 
refused to obey orders transmitted from Paris ; and some of the most 
patriotic Lombards, such as Baron Custodi and the poet Fantoni, were 
imprisoned for that opposition which the foreign rulers called incivism. The 
constitution itself soon gave way; for, on the last day of August, 1798, an 
irregular meeting of the councils substituted for it a new one, dictated by 
Trouve the French envoy at Milan ; and his plan again made room for other 
changes, enforced by his successor the notorious Fouche, and by Fouche’s 
successor Rivaud. The opposition party in Paris remonstrated in vain ; and 
the Lombards began to hate equally the French nation, and those of 
themselves who were 
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unfortunate enough to hold places of authority. A few honest patriots, 
headed by General Lahoz of Mantua, and the Cremonese Birago, who had 
been minister at war, organised a secret society for establishing Italian 
independence ; and in the Ligurian and Roman states a similar spirit was 
rapidly spreading! although it worked less strongly. There, indeed, the 
grievances were not/of so outrageous a kind, and consisted mainly in the 
extortions and oppressions practised incessantly by the generals and agents 
of the Directory, than which no government on earth had ever servants more 
shamefully 


dishonest. 


But the French Republic, before losing its hold of Italy, had the fortune for 
a short time to possess the whole peninsula. The sovereigns of continental 
Europe, having lost sight of Napoleon, began to recover courage ; and qo 
sooner did the intelligence arrive that Nelson had destroyed the enemy’s 
fleet at Abukir, than a new league was formed, in which Italy was made one 
of the principal objects. The first move was made, imprudently and 
prematurely, by the king of Naples, or rather by his queen and her advisers, 
who, raisino-an army of eighty thousand men, invaded the Roman 
territories. In November, 1798, they seized the capital, where their soldiers 
behaved with an insolent cruelty which made the citizens, although heartily 
sick of the French, wish fervently to have them back again. The Austrian 
general Mack, who had been placed at the head of the Neapolitan troops, 
showed on a small scale that incapacity which afterwards more signally 
disgraced him ; his soldiers were undisciplined, indolent, and lukewarm ; 
and Championnet, reconquering the papal provinces with a French army not 
half so large as that of his adversary, pursued him southward, and, almost 
without striking a blow, became master of the kingdom of Naples. 


The only resistance really formidable was offered when the republican 
troops approached the metropolis. The weak king had already fled, and, 
embarking on board the English fleet, crossed into Sicily. The peasantry 
hung on the rear of the invaders, and massacred stragglers; and the 
lazzaroni, that wild race who formed in those days so large a proportion of 
the populace, rose in fury on the report that a convention was concluded by 


the governor Prince Pignatelli. The fierce rabble filled the streets, howling 
acclamations to the king, the holy Catholic faith, and their tutelary saint 
Januarius ; they drove out the regency, butchered the suspected democrats, 
and, with arms, though without either discipline or officers, poured out to 
meet the enemy on the plains. The French cannon mowed them down like 
grass ; but for three whole days they again and again returned to meet the 
charge, and several thousands of them fell before they gave way. The 
wrecks of this irrationally brave multitude next defended the city, which the 
asSailants had to gain street by street. Championnet, accompanied by Fay- 
poult, the commissioner of the Directory, took formal possession of Naples, 
divided all the mainland provinces into departments, and formed them into 
one state, called the Parthenopean Republic. A commission of citizens was 
appointed to prepare a constitution, in which the chief part of the task was 
performed by Mario Pagano. The plan which was finally approved was in 
substance the same as the other Italian charters ; but its author had added to 
the ordinary features two original ones — a tribunal of five censors, whose 
functions as correctors of vice were not likely to do much good, and an 
ephorate or court of supreme revision for laws and magistracies, which 
promised better fruits. 


The nobles in the provinces were much divided in their opinions ; but many 
of them still fondly remembered the lessons which they had learned 
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from Filangieri and his scholars ; and the middle classes, having yet 
experienced no evils but those of absolute and feudal monarchy, listened 
with eagerness to the promises held out by the republicans. In the huge 
metropolis the adherents of the king were powerless ; many were willing, 
from the usual motives, to worship the rising sun ; a few lettered enthusiasts 
were sincere in their hopes of witnessing at length that regeneration which 
their country so greatly needed ; and the lazzaroni themselves became 
submissive and well-disposed, as soon as the saints, through the agency of 
their accredited servants, had declared in favour of freedom and democracy. 


Says Botta: i ” Championnet understood perfectly the importance which 
those fiery spirits attached to their religious belief. Accordingly he placed a 
guard of honour at the church of St. Januarius, and sent to those who had 
charge of it a polite message, intimating that he should be particularly 
obliged if the saint would perform the usual miracle of the liquefaction of 
his blood. The saint did perform the miracle; and the lazzaroni hailed it with 
loud applause, exclaiming, that after all it was not true that the French were 
a god-less race, as the court had wished them to think; and that now nothing 
should ever make them believe but that it was the will of heaven that the 
French should possess Naples, since in their presence the blood of the saint 
had melted.” 


Piedmont had already fallen. Ginguene, who afterwards wrote the history of 
Italian literature, had failed, as ambassador at Turin, in executing with 
proper cunning the plans of Talleyrand; but his successor soon contrived to 
irritate into open resistance the new prince Charles Emmanuel, a weak, 
bigoted, conscientious man. General Joubert seized the province and citadel 
of Turin; and the king, executing on the 9th of December, 1798, a formal 
act of abdication of his sovereignty over the mainland, was allowed to retire 
into Sardinia. The provisional government named for Piedmont, among 
whom was the historian Botta, found it impossible to rule the impoverished 
and distracted country; repose was the universal wish, and a union with the 
all-powerful neighbour seemed the only probable means of obtaining it. 
Early in the ensuing spring Piedmont was organised on the model of the 
French Republic, as the last step but one towards a final incorporation. 


There remained to be destroyed no more than two of the old Italian 
governments. In January, 1799, Lucca, then occupied by French troops 
under General Miollis, abolished its oligarchy, and assumed a directorial 
and democratic constitution, after the fashionable example. In March, the 
Directory, now assured of a fresh war with Austria, seized all the large 
towns in Tuscany, placed the duchy under the protection of a French 
commissioner, and allowed the grand-duke Ferdinand to retire to Vienna 
with a part of his personal property. 


But a storm was now about to break upon the heads of the French in every 
quarter of Italy ; and the year 1799 became for the grim Suvaroff that which 


1796 had been for Bonaparte. In the end of March the Austrian general 
Bellegarde crossed the Alps, beat back the republican forces in the north, 
and joined the Russians, raising the allied army to a strength of sixty tin 
uisand, while its opponents in the peninsula did not amount to a third of the 
number. The gallant Moreau,the French commander-in-chief, had the hard 
task of fighting for the honour of his nation without a chance of victory ; 
and Macdonald, the new commandant of Naples, was ordered to cut his 
way to his superior through the whole length of Italy ; an undertaking which 
he accomplished with great loss but signal bravery. The allies overran the 
Milanese and Piedmont ; 
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and the Directory sent two new armies under Championnet and Joubert, 
both of which were defeated. Most of those Italians who had taken a lead in 
the republican governments fled into France, and those who remained 
behind were imprisoned and otherwise punished. The peasantry in almost 
every province rose and aided the allies. Naples was lost in June, and Rome 
immediately followed. Ancona, desperately defended by General Monnier, 
capitulated in October ; and at the end of the year Massena commanded, 
within the walls of Genoa, besieged, famished, and about to surrender, the 
only French troops that were left in Italy. 


Although the military events of this year do not possess such importance as 
to deserve minute recital, yet one chapter of its history, embracing the 
horrible fate which befell Naples, is both painfully interesting in itself, and 
striking I y illustrative of the disorganised state of society in that quarter. 
The spectacle which was exhibited in the overgrown metropolis of that 
kingdom was indeed so unlike anything we should expect to witness in 
modern times that we endeavour to find a partial solution of the problem in 
the moral and statistical position of the city. We can find no parallel without 
reverting to the period of the Roman Empire. 


The municipal constitution of Naples, whose main features have already 
been incidentally described, was the model for all the cities in the kingdom, 
except Aquila, whose polity was copied from Rome. Thefts and robberies 
were rare, the homicides were estimated at about forty annually, and some 
vices the government chose to overlook. The municipal administration, with 
a jurisdiction extending only over the markets and the university, belonged 
to the eletti or representatives of the piazze, seggi, or sedili, of which there 
were six, composed exclusively of nobles. These patricians, meeting in 
open porticoes, several of which may still be seen in ruins, chose annually 
deputies in each piazza, and the deputies chose the eletto. A seventh piazza 
was formed for the popolo or plebeian burghers ; but care was taken that 
this class should have no real power. They were divided locally into twenty- 
nine wards, for each of which the king every year named a capitano ; and 
the twenty-nine captains, who were held to compose the piazza of the 
people, appointed as the eletto del popolo a citizen, not noble, suggested by 
the crown. The seven eletti, with a syndic chosen by the six noble eletti, 
formed the municipal council, and met twice a week in a convent, from 
which the board derived its usual name of the tribunal of San Lorenzo. 
Many functions of the municipality were devolved upon nine deputations of 
citizens, chosen periodically by the patrician piazze. 


But of the popolo, a very large number, said to have amounted in the end of 
the eighteenth century to thirty thousand or more, were known in ordinary 
language by the name of lazzari or lazzaroni. These were the lowest of the 
inhabitants, including, of course, many who had no honest means of 
livelihood, but consisting mainly of those who, though they gained their 
bread by their labour, did not practise any sort of skilled industry. Their 
distinctive character, as compared with the populace of other great cities, 
lay in two points. First, the usual cheapness of fruits and other vegetables 
enabled them to subsist on the very smallest earnings ; while the mildness 
of the climate made them, during the greater part of the year, nearly 
independent both of clothing and shelter. Accordingly, many of them were 
literally homeless, spending the day in the streets as errand-porters, fruit- 
sellers, day-labourers, or mere idlers, and sleeping by night on the steps of 
churches or beneath archways ; while all of them were for a great part of 
their time unemployed. These circumstances produced their second 


peculiarity, that strong spirit of union which had at one time extended to a 
regular organisation. They were the only class in Italy 
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whom the Spaniards feared ; the viceroys named them in their edicts with 
deference, and received deputations from them to complain of grievances ; 
and in the seventeenth century they were even allowed to meet 
tumultuously once a year in the piazza del Mercato, and name by 
acclamation their temporary chief or capo-lazzaro. Since the accession of 
the Bourbons, it is true, they were less closely banded together, and their 
custom of electing an annual head seems to have fallen into disuse ; but we 
have already seen, and shall immediately discover still more dreadful 
proofs, that the ancient temper was not yet extinct. 


We cannot fail to be struck with the likeness which this unwieldy and 
dangerous commonalty bore to the populace of imperial Rome ; and the 
sys-tem which was pursued for furnishing the city with provisions was 
another point of close resemblance. During four hundred years every 
conceivable plan for preventing scarcity by restrictive laws had been tried 
without effect. An assize of bread and flour, fixed in 1401, was followed in 
1496 by the building of public magazines, in which the eletti kept a large 
stock of grain ; and at the same time there was established a strict monopoly 
in favour of a prescribed number of flour-merchants and bakers. The 
municipality lost enormously by this system ; for dearths became frequent, 
and the corporation then, exactly like the Roman senate and emperors, sold 
their corn at a heavy loss, and lowered the price of the bread. Since 1764 
the city had been supplied by eighteen privileged bakers, by the macaroni- 
makers, and one or two subordinate crafts ; these tradesmen paid rent to the 
government for their shops ; and not only were they obliged to buy the 
greater part of their flour from the public granaries, but had to deposit corn 
of their own in large quantities, as a security for their engagements, being 
bound likewise to purchase this grain from the distant provinces. In the year 
1782 it was ascertained from official returns that, in the nineteen years 


preceding, the corporation had lost 2,632,645 ducats, or about £436,000. 
They had spent this money without earning so much as thanks ; for there 
was a general prejudice against their establishments, and, both at Naples 
and at Palermo, where there was a similar system, more than two-thirds of 
the people made their own bread at home, except when the price of grain 
rose, on which everyone flocked to the public bakehouses. 


Such was the scene, and such were the principal actors, in that fearful 
tragedy of which we are now to be spectators. 


Scarcely had the Parthenopean Republic been proclaimed when the 
ferocious cardinal Ruffo landed at Reggio, bringing with him from Sicily a 
patent as royal vicar. In Calabria, and the other southern provinces, he soon 
organised numerous tumultuary hordes, several of whose captains were the 
most practised robbers, a few bands being commanded by military 
subalterns, and some by parish priests. Proni, one of the leaders, was a 
convicted assassin ; De’ Cesari was a notorious highwayman, as was 
Michele Pezzo, better known by the name of Fra Diavolo, or Friar 
Beelzebub ; and Mam-mone Gaetano, a miller of Sora, was the worst 
monster of all. The brigands crowded to serve under their favourite captains 
; many old soldiers enlisted, and the peasants, aroused by their clergymen, 
joined in thousands, and quickly learned the trade of murder. The French 
despatched against them General Duhesme, who was accompanied by a 
young Neapolitan, Ettore Caraffa, count of Ruvo, a man every way worthy 
to be pitted against the cardinal and his associates. The two parties swept 
over the kingdom like a plague, from Reggio to the mountains of the 
ulterior Abruzzo ; and the war, if it deserves the name, soon became on both 
sides a struggle of revenge and 
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As a preliminary step, however, let us take a glance at the products of 
liabylonian skill and industry, amongst which Aveaving of various kinds 
deserves our first notice. The peculiar dress of the Babylonians consisted 
partly of woollen, and i)artly of linen, or probably cotton stuffs. “They 
wear,” says Hca-odotus, “a gown of linen (or cotton) flowing down to the 
feet, over this, an upptu-woollen garment, and a white (woollen) tunic 
covering the whole.” This garb, which must have been too much for so 
warm a Climate, seems to liave been assumed rather for ostentation, than to 
meet their actual wants, and pi-obably some alteration w’as made in it as 
the weather became warmer. Their woven stuffs, however, were not 
confined to domestic use, but were exported into foreign countries. Carpets, 
one of the principal objects of luxury in the East, the floors of the rich being 
generally covered with them, were nowhere so finely woven, and in such 
splendid colours, as at liabylon. Particular representations were seen on 
them, of those wonderful Indian animals, the griffin and others, with which 
we have become acquainted by the ruins of Persepolis, wlience the 
knowledge of them was brought to the West. Foreign nations made use of 
these carpets in the decoration of their harems and royal saloons; indeed, 
this species of luxury appears nowhere to have been carried fartlier than 
among the Persians. With them, not only the floors, but even beds and sofas 
in the houses of the nobles were cov.M-.-.| with two or three of these 
carpets; nay, the oldest of their sacred 
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edifices, the tomb of Cyrus at Pasargada, was ornamented with a purple one 
of Babylonian workmanship. 


Babylonian garments were not less esteemed; those in particular called 
sindones were in very high repute. It appears that they were usually of 


extermination. Prisoners were put to the torture ; villages and towns were 
burned, and their inhabitants massacred ; Caraffa had the barbarous 
satisfaction of exterminating his rebellious vassals ; and Ruffo’s followers, 
enam-oured of bloodshed and pillage, speedily ceased to ask whether their 
victims were republicans or royalists. 


The cardinal, soon reducing the southern districts, advanced upon Naples ; 
and the French, unable to cope with him, evacuated the city, leaving but 
weak garrisons in the three castles. The republican government lost 
authority 


at once, and the legislative councils were insulted in their halls by bands of 
armed ruffians. No plan of defence seems to have been matured, although 
the leading v^gs^ . men did all they could to inspirit the 


m i, . people. In the theatres, which continued open, Alfieri’s tragedies were 
received with snouts, and interrupted by vehement addresses from persons 
in the crowd ; friars preached freedom and resistance in the churches and on 
the streets ; and the superstitious lazzaroni were for a time kept in check, by 
seeing the saints anew manifest their favour to the revolution.1 The few 
native troops which still were under arms were sent out and defeated in the 
plain ; and, when the royalists approached, abject terror alternated with the 
resolution of despair. Most members of the councils and administration 
retired into the lower forts, the Castel dell’ Ovo and Castelnuovo. 


There were in Naples about two thousand Calabrese, men of all ranks, 
nobles, priests, and peasants, driven from their homes by Ruffo’s hordes. 
They alone were firm. A part of them took up their post in the city ; the rest, 
unprovided with artillery, marched out and garrisoned the castle of Viviena, 
beyond the bridge of the Maddalena. The royalists surrounded them, their 
heavy guns battered down the walls of the fort, and the assailants entered by 
storm. The republicans fought like hungry tigers, not a man surrendered or 
fled ; and, when all but a handful had fallen, Antonio Toscani, a priest of 
Cosenza, who commanded this little remnant, threw a match into the 
powder-magazine beside him, and perished in the common destruction of 
friends and enemies. The streets were for a time defended by the remaining 
Calabrese, while Prince Caraccioli, the king’s admiral, who had joined the 
popular party, kept up a fire on the royalists from a few small vessels in the 


harbour ; bat a body of the lazzaroni suddenly attacked the republicans in 
the rear, their 


An Italian Peasant Woman 


1 “In the midst of this confusion, the customary annual procession of St. 
Januarius took place. Before it began, the democratic leaders sent to the 
keepers of the church, desiring them to pray heartily that the saint might 
perform the miracle. The keepers did pray heartily, and the blood bubbled 
up in less than two minutes. The lazzaroni shouted that St. Januarius had 
become a republican.” — Botta.* 
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ranks were broken, and the city was lost. Ruffo took possession of it on the 
14th of June, 1799. 


Dark as are the crimes which stain the history of our race, humanity has 
seldom been disgraced by scenes so horrible as those which followed. 
Universal carnage was but one feature of the atrocity ; the details are 
sickening, many of them utterly unfit to be told. Some republicans were 
strangled with designed protraction of agony ; others were burned upon 
slow fires ; the infuriated murderers danced and yelled round the piles on 
which their victims writhed ; and it is even said that men were seen to 
snatch the flesh from the ashes, and greedily devour it. The lazzaroni, once 
more loyal subjects, eagerly assisted in hunting down the rebels ; during 
two whole days the massacre was uninterrupted, and death without torture 
was accepted as mercy. 


The two lower castles surrendered on a capitulation with the cardinal which 
stipulated that the republicans should, at their choice, remain unmolested in 
Naples or be conveyed to Toulon ; and two prelates with two noblemen, 
who were prisoners in the forts, were consigned to Colonel Mejean, the 
French commandant of the Castel Sant’ Elmo, as hostages for the 
performance of the convention. The last incidents of this bloody tale cannot 
be told without extreme reluctance by any native of the British Empire ; for 
they stain deeply one of the brightest names in the national history. While 
the persons protected by the treaty were preparing to embark, the English 
fleet under Nelson arrived, bringing the king, the minister Acton, and the 
ambassador Sir William Hamilton, with his wife, who was at once the 
queen’s confidante and the evil genius of the brave admiral. The French 
commandant, treacherous as well as cowardly, surrendered the castle, and 
gave up the hostages without making any conditions. The capitulation was 
declared null, although the cardinal indignantly remonstrated, and retired 
from the royal service on failing to procure its fulfilment. The republicans 
were searched for and imprisoned; and arbitrary commissions sat to try 
them. Under the sentences passed by such courts, in the metropolis and the 
provinces, four thousand persons died by the hand of the executioner. 


Among them were some whose names appeared with distinction on the file 
of literature : Domenico Cirillo, the naturalist, who refused to beg his life ; 
the eloquent and philosophical Mario Pagano ; Lorenzo Baffi, the translator 
of some of the Herculanean manuscripts, who rejected poison offered to 
him by his friends in prison ; Conforti, a learned canonist, and writer on 
ethics and history ; Eleonora Fonseca Pimentel, a woman of much talent, 
who had edited a democratic newspaper. Mantone, an artillery officer, who 
had been the republican minister-at-war, made on his trial no defence but 
this, ” I have capitulated.” On board one of the ships was executed the aged 
Admiral Caraccioli, with whose name we are but too well acquainted. 
Another victim, the count of Ruvo, does not inspire so much compassion, 
unless we are to believe, as his whole conduct leads one to suspect, that he 
was absolutely insane. Being sentenced to be beheaded, he insisted on 
dying with his eyes unbandaged, laid himself upon the block with his face 
uppermost, and watched steadily the descending axe. Superstitious folly 
closed scenes which had begun in treachery and revenge. St. Januarius, for 
having wrought republican miracles, was solemnly deposed by the 


lazzaroni, with the approval Of the government ; and in his place was 
substituted, as patron of the city, St. Anthony of Padua, who, through the 
agency of the church, had revealed a design said to have been formed by the 
advocates of democracy, for hanging all the loyal populace. The new 
protector, however, proved inefficient ; and the old one was soon reinstated. 
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The fortunes of France, sunk to the lowest ebb, were about to swell again 
with a tide fuller than ever. While the restored sovereigns of Italy were 
busied in reorganising their states and punishing their revolted subjects, 
Paris saw the ” heir of the Revolution ” take possession of his inheritance. 
Bonaparte, having returned from the East, was master of France, and 
resolved to be master of Europe. He was nominated first consul under the 
constitution called that of the year Eight, which was proclaimed on the 26th 
day of December, 1799. 


In May, 1800, the main body of the French army, led by Napoleon in 
person, effected its celebrated passage of the Great St. Bernard. The 
invaders, pouring from the highlands, overran Lombardy, and attacked 
Piedmont. The Austrian general Melas, with forty thousand men, was 
stationed near Alessandria, when the first consul, somewhat inferior in 
strength, advanced against him ; and on the 14th of June the two hosts 
encountered each other on the bloody field of Marengo. In the evening, 
when the French had all but lost the battle, Desaix came up and achieved 
the victory at the cost of his life ; the Austrians were signally defeated, and 
the reconquest of Italy, so far as it was judged prudent to attempt it, was 
already secured. Melas concluded an armistice which gave the enemy 
possession of Genoa, Savona, and Urbino, with all the strong places in 
Piedmont and Lombardy as far east as the Oglio. Napoleon reorganised the 
Cisalpine and Ligurian republics, created a provisional government in 
Piedmont, and returned to Paris. 


Meanwhile, the old pope having died the preceding year, a conclave, which 
opened at Venice in March, 1800, had raised to the papal chair Cardinal 
Chiaramonti, a native of Cesena and bishop of Imola, who, since the 
annexation of his see to the Cisalpine common wealth, had favoured liberal 
opinions in politics. He was allowed by all parties to return to Rome, and 
assume the government of the provinces which had formed the Tiberine 
Republic. The king of Naples was left unmolested, but Tuscany, at first 
given up to the Austrians, was seized in a short time by the French. 


The negotiations for a lasting peace proved abortive, and a new war 
speedily commenced, which was chiefly waged on the northern side of the 
Alps, and ended in December, 1800, with Moreau’s victory over the 
Austrians at Hohenlinden. In the beginning of the following year, the Peace 
of Lune-ville restored matters in northern Italy nearly to the same position 
which they had occupied under the Treaty of Campo-Formio ; but Tuscany 
was erected into the kingdom of Etruria, and given to Louis, son of the duke 
of Parma, though the French were to retain Elba, Piombino, and the coast- 
garrisons. The new king’s father (whose duchy was given to France), and 
the grand duke of Tuscany, were to be compensated in Germany for the loss 
of their Italian states. The king of Naples, after invading the Roman 
provinces, and giving Murat the trouble of marching an army as far as 
Foligno to meet him, abandoned his engagements with England, and 
concluded an alliance with the French Republic. 


Napoleon, restoring the Catholic religion in France, and endeavouring to 
maintain a good understanding with the court of Rome, proceeded to re- 
arrange the republican states of Italy. According to his usual policy, 
however, he tried to make all his changes appear to have proceeded from 
the wish of the people themselves ; and, through honest conviction in many 
cases, and selfish subserviency in many more, he was easily able to procure 
converts to his opinions./ 
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THE GROWING DESIRE FOR LIBERTY 


If the great desire of Italy at the end of the eighteenth century was 
incontestably to become a nation, a desire all the more ardent because it 
was so recent, since it dated back only forty years, was she ready to take 
action and undertake her own government ? It is doubtful. Not that the 
Italian middle-class educated in the school of French philosophers and 
convinced of the principles of ‘89 was not thenceforth capable to assume 
the power, and even to obtain the adhesion of the rural masses to the new 
ideas, in spite of their ignorance and submission to the clergy ; but because 
a nation cannot exist without a leader — and there was no leader. Under the 
successive domination of so many foreign tyrannies, all these noble towns, 
each of which had formerly been a small state and had astonished the world 
with its magnificence, had fallen, one after the other, to the rank of 
prefectures without moral authority and without credit. As she had borne 
the burden of her cosmopolitism for three centuries, Italy was now about to 
expiate, during a shorter period, but still severely, this hatred of all 
concentration which had been, since the fall of the Roman Empire, the 
strongest and most constant of her passions. The municipal spirit of 
antiquity, which had inspired all the towns of the peninsula during the 
whole of the Middle Ages, had been, even more than the Catholic and 
universal spirit of papac}7, the rock on which the modern principle of 
national unity had been wrecked. The Ghibellines had incarnated this 
principle in the house of Hohenstaufen, and the Guelfs for many years in 
the house of Anjou, but it had been overthrown in Italy at the very moment 
when it was triumphing over all the rest of Europe. And hence it doubtless 
was that arose the incomparable lustre of Italian civilisation at the dawn of 
the Renaissance, that universal blossoming of literature and art even in the 
most humble towns where there was then more intellectual culture than in 
the greatest cities of Germany, of England, or even of France. But from the 
same cause also arose that marvellous and fruitful intensity of individual 
and municipal life, that phenomenon, almost unique in history, of a nation 
repulsing the idea of unity, similar to a nebula refusing to take form. The 
law of development carried into effect by the various states of Latin Europe 
had been the successive agglomeration of all the elements of the same or 
similar origin round a central nucleus, their crystallisation round a concrete 
sovereignty, and if the expression may be allowed, one soul in common. 


But Italy had systematically evaded this law of centralisation, a law not 
only historical but physical, which in politics as in nature is the 
indispensable condition of all progress. She was therefore at the end of the 
fifteenth century the hydra with a hundred heads. Then the hundred heads 
fell one after the other under the blows of the great French, German, and 
Spanish invasions; the nation itself had almost perished. And now that the 
nation had slowly formed again she sought for a head in vain. If she wished 
to live, and she wished it with invincible passion, she in turn must realise 
what all the other nations of Europe had accomplished so many centuries 
ago, and, forsaking her past, she must set to work to take a central 
sovereignty. Nationality is unity, and unity can only be formed round a 
common centre J 
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The mind of Bonaparte was capable of exercising the most contrary 
qualities in the prosecution of his designs. Having reconciled himself to the 
pope, defeated Austria, and deluded Alexander, being also confident of 
peace with England, he applied himself to bringing into effect that which he 
had so long conceived in his own mind, and had so pertinaciously pursued. 
He was anxious that the first impulse should come from Italy, fearing that a 
certain residuum of republican opinions in France might prove a bad 
consequence, if the way were not smoothed for his design by some exciting 
precedent. Thus, having conquered Italy by the arms of France, he sought to 
vanquish France by the obsequious concessions of Italy. 


His Italian machinations were opened with imposing effect ; and in 
Lombai’dy his most devoted adherents were artfully employed in 
disseminat-ing the idea of the insecurity arising to the Cisalpine Republic 
from the temporary nature of its government. 


Whilst these ideas were disseminated amongst the people, Petiet negotiated 
with the chiefs of the republic, in order that the imperative commands of the 
consul might appear to be the desires and the spontaneous supplications of 
the nation. When the consultations were concluded at Paris for the design, 
and at Milan for its execution, a decree was issued by the legislative council 
of the Cisalpine Republic, commanding an extraordinary consulto to 
proceed to Lyons, in order there to frame the fundamental laws of the state, 
and to give information to the consul. & 


In December, 1801, at Lyons, a deputation of four hundred and fifty 
citizens, from the Cisalpine Republic, offered to Napoleon, then first 
consul, the presidency of their government for a term of years. He accepted 
the gift, and in January, 1802, with the assent of the deputies, promulgated a 
constitution for their state, which was now named the Italian Republic. In 
June following, the Ligurian Republic likewise accepted an altered charter, 
which received modifications in December. The Piedmontese, wearied of 


anarchy and of their despot, General Menou, consented, for the second 
time, that their country should be made a province of France ; and the 
formal annexation took place in September of the same year. 
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The gradual changes of view in Bonaparte and his countrymen are curiously 
illustrated by the successive constitutions which their influence established 
in Italy. In 1802, at home as well as abroad, they were immeasurably distant 
from the universal citizenship and primary assemblies of 1793 ; southern 
polity differed in several prominent points from that which had been 
imposed on their own country. It is best exemplified by the constitution of 
the Italian Republic, which was closely copied in the Ligurian ; and these 
charters were considered at the time, not without probability, as 
experiments by which, as we have said, the first consul tried the temper of 
his future subjects on his own side of the Alps. In the first place, this system 
boldly shook off democracy ; for the citizens at large were disfranchised, 
not indeed in words, but in reality: a step which had not been fully taken in 
France, even by Bonaparte’s consular constitution. Next, the Italian acts 
divided among the colleges, or bodies of the middle and upper classes 
(boards elected with something like freedom of choice), most of those 
functions which in Paris were committed to the consul’s favourite tool, the 
self-appointed senate. Lastly, the mass of the people being thus disarmed, 
and the educated leaders lulled into acquiescence, the president of the state 
received a power far beyond even that which he exercised over his French 
fellow-citizens. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE REPUBLIC 


The details of the constitution given to the Italian Republic are historically 
curious, in relation both to what went before and to what followed. 


It at once narrowed the franchise, declaring citizenship to be 


dependent on a property-qualification, which was to be fixed by the 
legislature; but this right carried, by itself, not a particle of political power. 
The elective functions were vested exclusively in three colleges and a board 
of censors, which were to be convoked once at least in two years, for short 
sessions. The college of the possidenti or landholders was composed of 
three hundred citizens, rated for the land-tax on property worth not less than 
6,000 Milanese livres, or about <£170. It was self-elected, and met at 
Milan. The college of the dotti or savants contained two hundred citizens, 
eminent in art, theology, ethics, jurisprudence, physics, or political science. 
It sat at Bologna. The college of the commercianti or merchants consisted 
of two hundred citizens, elected by the board itself from among the most 
distinguished mercantile men or manufacturers. Its seat was Brescia. 
Members of all the colleges 


Piazza della Collegiate 
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held their places for life. The censors were a committee of twenty-one 
named by the colleges at every sitting. This commission, assembling at 
Cremona, nominated the council of state, the legislative body, the courts of 
revision and cassation, and the commissaries of finance, all from lists 
submitted by the colleges. It was likewise authorised to impeach public 
servants for malversation in office. 


The administration was vested in a president (who could name a vice- 
president), a council of state, a cabinet of ministers, and a legislative 


cotton, and the most costly were so highly valued for their brilliancy of col- 
our and fineness of texture, as to be compared to those of Media, and set 
apart for royal use ; they were even to be found at tlie tomb of Cyrus, which 
was profusely decorated with every description of furniture in use amongst 
the Persian kings during their lives. The superiority of Babylonian robes 
and carpets will not be a matter of surprise, when we consider how near 
Babylon was to Carmania on the one side, and to Arabia and Syria on the 
other, and that in these countries the finest cotton was produced. 


Large weaving establishments were not confined to the capital, but existed 
likewise in other cities and inferior towns of Babylonia, which Semiramis is 
said to have built on the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, and which she 
appointed as marts for those who imported Median and Persian goods. 
These manufacturing towns also were, as will soon be shown in respect to 
Opis, staples for land traffic. The most famous of them was Borsippa, 
situated on the Euphrates, fifteen miles below Babylon, and mentioned in 
history before the time of Cyrus. These were the principal linen and cotton 
manufactories, and they still existed in the age of Strabo. 


Besides these, the Babylonians appear to have made all kinds of apparel, 
and every article of luxury : such as sweet waters, which were in common 
use, and probably necessary, from the heat of the climate ; walking-sticks 
delicately chased with figures of animals and other objects, and also 
elegantly engraved stones, were in general use amongst the Babylonians. 


These stones begin to form a particular class, since the curiosities called 
Babylonian cylinders have become less rare. Many of them have 
undoubtedly served for seal rings ; for in the East the seal supplies the place 
of a signature, or at any rate makes it valid, as we still see on specimens of 
Babylonian documents. The same may be said of the cylinders. We have a 
striking illustration of the perfection to which the Babylonians had brought 
the art of cutting precious stones in the collection of M. Dorow, which 
contains a cylinder, formed from a jasper, bearing a cuneiform inscription, 
and an image of a winged Ized, or Genius, in a flowing Babylonian dress, 
represented in the act of crushing with each hand an ostrich, the bird of 
Ahriman. These various manufactures and works of art presuppose an 


council. The president was elected by the first of these bodies, and held his 
office for ten years. He possessed the initiative in all laws, and in all 
diplomatic business, and also the whole executive power, to be exercised 
through the ministry. 


The council of state was particularly designed for advising in foreign 
affairs, and for sanctioning by its decrees all extraordinary measures of the 
president. The ministers lay under a broad personal responsibility, both for 
acts and omissions. The legislative council, chosen, like the ministry, by the 
president, had a deliberative voice in all drafts of law ; and the preparation 
and carr}*ing through of bills were to be mainly intrusted to it. 


The legislative body, which possessed the functions indicated by its name, 
consisted of seventy-five members, one-third of whom were to go out every 
two years. It was to be convoked and prorogued by the government ; but its 
sittings were to last not less than two months in every year. 


The Catholic clergy were recognised as the ministers of the national church, 
and as entitled to possess the ecclesiastical revenues. The administration 
named the bishops, who again appointed the parish priests, subject to the 
approval of the government. An unqualified toleration was promised to all 
other creeds. 


The tenor of this charter, and the position which Napoleon held in virtue of 
it, made it more natural than usual that he should, as his countrymen had 
invariably done in similar cases, nominate for the first time all the members 
of the government. The choice was in general wise and popular. Melzi 
d’Eril was vice-president. 


Under this new order of things, while the Neapolitan government ruled with 
jealousy and little wisdom, and the court of Rome with kindness but feebly, 
the remainder of the peninsula was subject, either in reality or both in 
reality and in name, to the French Republic. Sustained by foreign influence, 
the northern and central regions of Italy began to enjoy a prosperity and 
quiet to which for years they had been strangers. The new commonwealths 
were as far as ever from being nationally independent ; some parts of the 
country were avowedly provinces of France ; and everywhere the political 
privileges of individuals had, as we have seen, shrunk far within the limits 


to which they had stretched immediately after the Revolution. But the 
absence of national independence, although a great evil, was 
counterbalanced by many advantages ; and the curtailment of public rights, 
as bitter experience had proved, was a blessing both to the state and to its 
citizens. 


NAPOLEON MAKES ITALY A KINGDOM 


On the 18th day of May, 1804, the senate declared Napoleon emperor of the 
French, “through the grace of God and the principles of the republic.” The 
pope, after much hesitation, consented to bestow on the new empire the 
sanction of the church ; and accordingly, journeying to Paris in the dead of 
winter, he officiated at the coronation in Notre Dame. 
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The Italians could not reasonably expect that they should be allowed to 
stand solitary exceptions to the new system of their master ; and the 
principal citizens in Lombardy were speedily prepared, by arguments or 
induce-ments suited to the occasion, for taking such steps as should place 
them, with an appearance of voluntary submission, under the monarchical 
polity. The vice-president Melzi was sent to Paris at the head of a 
deputation from the Italian Republic. In March, 1805, these envoys waited 
on the emperor, and presented to him an instrument purporting to contain 
the unanimous resolution of the constituted authorities of the state, whereby 
they offered to him and his male descendants, legitimate, natural, or 
adopted, the crown of their republic, which they consented should be 
transformed into ” the kingdom of Italy.” The resolutions were immediately 
embodied in a constitutional statute, by which Napoleon accepted the 
sovereignty, but pledged himself to resign it in favour of one who should be 
born or adopted his son, as soon as Naples, the Ionian Isles, and Malta 
should be evacuated by all foreign troops. In April the emperor-king passed 
through Piedmont in triumph, and on the 26th of May his coronation was 
performed in the cathedral of Milan. The archbishop of the see, Cardinal 


Caprara, who had been his principal assistant in negotiating with the pope, 
attended at the ceremony, and was allowed to consecrate the insignia; but 
the “iron crown ” of Lombardy, the distinctive symbol of royal power, was, 
like the diadem of France, placed on Napoleon’s head by his own hand. 


” This part of the ceremonial,” says Denina,c ” differed from the ancient 
usage. It left no room for supposing that the crowned monarch 
acknowledged himself to derive from any other than God, or the power 
which by the divine will he held in his hands, that proud ensign of 
sovereignty, of which he thus publicly took possession.” 


He did not leave the peninsula till he had not only organised the 
government and constitution of his own kingdom of Italy, but completed 
material changes on the adjacent states. Before the coronation, the doge and 
senate of Genoa, warned that the independence of the Ligurian Republic 
could not be guaranteed, and jealously averse, it is said, to a union with the 
new kingdom, petitioned for annexation to France. Their lord 
condescendingly granted the prayer which he had himself dictated ; and the 
formal incorporation was completed in October, 1805. In March of the same 
year, the principality of Piombino had been given to his sister Elisa 
Bonaparte, as a fief of the French Empire ; and in July the territories 
belonging to the republic of Lucca were erected into another principality for 
her husband, Pasquale Bacciocchi. The only parts of upper Italy that 
remained unappropriated were the provinces of the ex-duke of Parma, 
which, though occupied by the French, were not formally incorporated 
either with the empire or the kingdom of Italy. The viceroyalty of the latter 
was conferred on Eugene Beauharnais, the son of the empress Josephine. 
None of the great powers in Europe acknowledged the new kingdom, and 
indeed none of them was asked to do so. 


The legitimate sovereigns did not leave their plebeian brother to enjoy 
unmolested so much as the first year of his reign. An invasion of Italy under 
the archduke Charles ended in the defeat of the Austrians by Masscna upon 
the Adige ; and in December, 1805, the great battle of Austcrlitz forced the 
emperor Francis to conclude the unfavourable Treaty of Presburg. In respect 
to the Italian peninsula, he acknowledged Napoleon’s kingly title, and 


acquiesced in all his other arrangements ; but, further, he was compelled to 
surrender Venice with its provinces as he had received them at the Peace 
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of Campo-Formio, consenting that they should be united with the kingdom 
of Italy. In January, 1806, the island-city was occupied by French troops 
under General Miollis. 


Napoleon seized the opportunity of the new acquisition, for founding that 
hereditary noblesse with Italian titles, whose ranks were speedily rilled by 
his most useful servants, civil as well as military. There were specified 
certain districts which the emperor reserved the right of erecting into 
dukedoms, appropriating to their titular possessors a fifteenth part of the 
revenues derived from the provinces in which they lay, and setting aside for 
the same purpose the price of large tracts of national lands. In Parma and 
Piacenza were to be three of these fiefs — in Naples, recently conquered, 
six — and in the Venetian provinces twelve, among which were Dalmatia, 
Treviso, Bassano, Vicenza, Rovigo, and other demesnes whose titles 
acquired a new interest from the celebrity of the men who bore them. Two 
other dukedoms, conferred respectively on Marshal Bernadotte and the 
minister Talleyrand, were formed from the papal districts of Pontecorvo and 
Benevento. The emperor of the French, now lord paramount of the kingdom 
enclosing these territories, seized them without troubling himself to invent 
any pretext; coolly assuring the pope that the loss would be compensated 
afterwards, but that the nature of the indemnification would materially 
depend upon the holy father’s good behaviour. 


THE KINGDOM OF NAPLES AND THE PAPACY 


The king of Naples, lately the abject vassal of the French, had allowed a 
body of Russians and English to land without resistance. Cardinal Ruffo, 
who resented the tragedy of 1799, and despised the intriguing of Acton, was 
sent to deprecate the conqueror’s wrath, but returned home a confirmed 


Bonapartist ; and Napoleon, who wanted a throne for one of his brothers, 
proclaimed to his soldiers that the dynasty of the Bourbons in lower Italy 
had ceased to reign. His army crossed the frontier in January, 1806, upon 
which the king fled to Sicily ; his haughty wife lingered to the last moment, 
and then reluctantly followed. Joseph Bonaparte, meeting no resistance 
except from the foreigners who composed the garrison of Gaeta, entered the 
metropolis early in February, and, after quietly hearing mass said by Ruffo 
in the church of St. Januarius, was proclaimed king of Naples and Sicily. 
After some fighting, chiefly in Calabria, the whole country within the Faro 
of Messina submitted to its new sovereign, although in several districts the 
allegiance was but nominal. In the following summer Sir Sidney Smith took 
Capri, and prevailed on Sir John Stuart to land in the Calabrian Gulf of St. 
Eufemia ; but the only result was the brilliant victory gained by the British 
regiments over the French at Maida. The royalist partisans disgraced their 
cause by cruelties which no exertions of the English officers were able to 
stop ; and, after the enemy had increased materially in strength, the 
expedition was compelled to return to Sicily. 


During that year Napoleon was occupied with the war against Prussia, 
which was terminated by the battle of Jena ; and in 1807 he had 
commenced his system of intrigue in Spain, the first fruit of which was 
another appropriation in Italy. The widowed queen of Etruria, who acted as 
regent for her son Charles Louis, was unceremoniously ejected from his 
states, which in May, 1808, were formed into three departments of France, 
while the princess of Piombino was established at Florence with the title of 
grand duchess of Tuscany. About the same time — upon the proposal or 
pretext 
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that the Bourbons of Parma should be made sovereigns of Portugal — their 
duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla were finally annexed to France. 


The principal event of that year was the opening campaign of the French in 
Spain and Portugal. The schemes of the military autocrat in that quarter, 
destined to be the first step in his road to destruction, led him to recall his 
brother Joseph from the throne of Naples, which, on his leaving Italy for 
Madrid, was bestowed on Joachim Murat, grand duke of Berg and Cleves, 
one of the emperor’s bravest generals, and husband of his sister Caroline. 
The new king’s only title was an edict issued by Napoleon at Bayonne, on 
the 15th of July, 1808, in which he announces that he has granted to 
Joachim the throne of Naples and Sicily, vacant by the accession of Joseph 
to that of Spain and the Indies. The showy and gallant soldier began his 
reign by driving Sir Hudson Lowe out of the island of Capri -,1 and when 
the Carbonari, a sect of republicans recently organised, had co-operated 
with the royalists in raising disturbances throughout Calabria, he sent into 
the province his countryman, General Manhes, recommended for such 
service by having previously pacified, or depopulated, the Abruzzi. The 
envoy, executing his commission with heartless severity, made that 
secluded region orderly and peaceful, for the first time perhaps in its 
modern history. 


The next year overturned the papal throne. The turmoil which the 
Revolution raised in the Gallican church had been quieted by the concordat 
of 1801 ; but a code of regulations issued by the first consul for carrying the 
principles of that compact into effect in France, and a decree issued by the 
vice-president Melzi for the same purpose in Lombardy, had been both 
disavowed by Pius as unauthorised by him, and as contrary not only to the 
spirit of the concordat, but to the principles of the church of Rome. The 
reconciliation which ensued was but hollow ; and Napoleon determined that 
his dominion over Italy, now extending from one end of the peninsula to the 
other, should not be defied ; and the papal state was openly claimed as a fief 
held under Napoleon, the successor of Charlemagne. The remonstrances of 
Pius on ecclesiastical matters, indeed, were urged in a tone that could not 
have failed to irritate a temper like that of the emperor. 


In January, 1808, as is more fully described in the history of France, seven 
thousand soldiers under Miollis, professing to march for Naples, turned 
aside and seized Rome ; and in April an imperial decree, founding its 
reasons on the pope’s refusal of the alliance, on the danger of leaving an 


unfriendly power to cut off communication in the midst of Italy, and on the 
paramount sovereignty of Charlemagne, annexed irrevocably to the 
kingdom of Italy the four papal provinces of Ancona, Urbino, Macerata, 
and Camerino. 


In May, 1809, Napoleon dated from the palace of Schonbrunn at Vienna a 
decree which annexed to the French Empire those provinces of the papal 
state which had not been already seized. The pope was to receive an annuity 
of two millions of francs, and to confine his attention to the proper duties of 
his episcopal office. Pius issued a very firm manifesto, went through the 
form of excommunicating Napoleon and all ecclesiastics who should obey 
him. On the night between the 5th and 6th of July, the French soldiers and 
the police broke into his apartments, and seized his person. He was 
transported into France, and thence back to Savona, where he was kept a 
close prisoner till 1811. In June, 1810, the kingdom of Italy received its last 
accession of territory, the southern or Italian Tyrol being then incorporated 
with it. 


f1 “This general, later Napoleon’s jailer, surrendered and was released on 
parole.” — 1)e Castro.0] 
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It appears, as the result of the events which have now been summarily 
related, that, from the middle of 1810 till the fall of Napoleon in 1814, the 
political divisions of Italy were the following : 


The mainland was divided into four sections, or, more properly, into three, 
since Lucca falls really under the first. (1) A large proportion of it had been 
incorporated with France, whose territories on the western coast now 
stretched southward to the frontier of Naples. These Italian provinces of the 
French Empire lay chiefly on the western side of the Apennine, where they 
included the following districts — Nice, with Savoy, since 1792; Piedmont, 
since 1802 ; Genoa, since 1805 ; Tuscany, since 1808 ; and the western 


provinces of the Roman see, since 1809. On the northeast of the mountain 
chain, France had only Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla, which were 
annexed to it in 1808. Within the Neapolitan frontier it had the duchies of 
Benevento and Pontecorvo. (2) On the western side of the mountains, the 
imperial territory was interrupted by the little independent principality 
comprehending Lucca and Massa-Carrara. This petty state, however, was 
possessed by members of the emperor’s family, and was practically one of 
his French provinces. (3) Central and eastern Lombardy, with some districts 
of the Alps, and a part of the peninsula proper, composed the kingdom of 
Italy, of which Napoleon wore the crown. Its territories comprehended, 
first, the whole of Austrian Lombard}‘ ; secondly, the Valtelline, with 
Chiavenna and Bormio ; thirdly, Venice and its mainland provinces, from 
the Oglio on the west to the Isonzo, which had been latterly fixed as the 
eastern frontier ; fourthly, that part of the Tyrol which forms the valley of 
the Adige ; fifthly, the territories of the dukes of Modena and Reggio, 
except Massa-Carrara ; sixthly, the papal provinces of Ferrara, Bologna, and 
Romagna, of Urbino, Macerata, Camerino, and Ancona. (4) The kingdom 
of Naples consisted of the same provinces on the mainland which had been 
governed by the Bourbons ; and since the year 1806, it had been ruled by 
sovereigns belonging to the imperial family of France. The legitimate 
monarchs still possessed the two great islands — the ex-king of Naples 
holding Sicily, the king of Sardinia the isle which gave him his title. 


To the Neapolitan1 as well as the papal states, no change of masters or of 
polity could at the time of the Revolution have been an evil ; the Venetian 
provinces, likewise, were then ill-governed and oppressed ; upon 
Lombardy, the leaden hand of Austria had again begun to lie heavy; and in 
Tuscany itself there was much that required amendment, both in the 
character of the new rulers and in that of the people. The spirit of local 
jealousy, too, and the total want of military spirit not less than of national 
pride, were things that the Revolution aided powerfully in rooting out, 
although the Italians paid dearly for the benefit. The resources of the 
country, in agriculture and in manufactures, were developed with a success 
which nothing in its modern 


I1 Of Joachim Murat’s administration of Naples, De Castro says : ” 
Joachim’s government, assisted by good and energetic ministers, amongst 


whom was Ricciardi, Count di Camaldoli, proposed to enforce and amplify 
the good laws of Joseph, and to impress upon the Neapolitans the duty of 
improving themselves. At the same time, the necessity of punishments 
being less, they wished to modify the rigours of the law, and obliterate if 
possible all traces of past storms. Many partisans of the Bourbons, or 
accused of being so by the authorities, were released from prison and 
returned from exile. The education of the young was provided for by the 
establishment of a suitable college at Naples, and a school for girls was 
opened in every commune. There were to be four universities, Naples, 
Attamura, Chiti, and Catanzaro, each one with a faculty of five. New 
professorships were established, lyceums and schools were founded 
according to the promises of the previous king. Elementary education 
became widespread, replacing the confusing and superficial encyclopaedia 
instruction. Inspections and examinations were combined with great 
prudence.’” </] 
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history had yet paralleled ; and the prosperity was checked only, and driven 
into new channels, by that unwise and revengeful policy by which 
Napoleon for years, beginning with the Berlin decree of 1806, attempted to 
place the British Empire and its colonies in a state of blockade. 


Even that arbitrary temper which, in the later years of his reign, converted 
his rule into an unmixed despotism, was never shown on the south of the 
Alps with the same fierceness which it assumed in the other provinces of 
his kingdom. In his secret soul, Napoleon Bonaparte was proud of that 
southern pedigree which, by every artifice down to the petty trick of mis- 
spelling his family name, he strove to make his transalpine subjects forget ; 
himself an Italian in feeling, much rather than a Frenchman, he understood 
and sympathised with the character of his countrymen, in its weakness as 
well as in its strength, in its capacities for improvement as well as in its 
symptoms of decay ; he flattered the populace, he breathed his own fiery 
spirit into the army, he honoured the learned and scientific, he employed 


and trusted those intelligent men who panted for a field of political action. 
He taught the people to feel themselves a mighty nation ; and those whom 
he so ennobled have not yet forgotten their stern benefactor. If Napoleon 
chastised Italy with whips, he chastised France with scorpions ; and the one 
region not less than the other has profited by the wholesome discipline. 


After the fall of the popedom, an attempt was made to give unity and a 
show of independence to the Italian provinces of the empire, by uniting 
them into one general government, the administration of which, conferred 
at first on Louis Bonaparte, was afterwards given to the prince Borghese, 
the head of a noble Roman family of the first rank, who had married 
Pauline, one of the emperor’s sisters. The French scheme of taxation was 
introduced, with very slight modifications; and in 1812, the Italian 
provinces (excluding Nice) yielded to the exchequer fully half as much as 
was contributed by all the other territories lately added to the empire, 
including as these did some of the richest commercial cities in Europe. The 
gross sum raised by taxes of all kinds during that year was 95,712,349 
francs, or nearly four millions sterling, which gave 62,644,560 francs as the 
net return to the treasury; and it is worthy of notice, likewise, that the cost 
of collection here was considerably less, in proportion, than in the other 
recent acquisitions. The revenue was liberally spent in organising efficient 
courts of law (whose text-book was of course the Code Napoleon), in 
executing works of usefulness as well as pomp, such as roads, bridges, and 
public buildings, in investigating the antiquities of Rome and other places, 
and in advancing arts and manufactures, by premiums and similar 
encouragements. 


Arbitrary as was his method of imposing the new law-book, nothing which 
Napoleon did for Italy was half so distinguished a benefit. Another 
importation from France was the military conscription, which, in some 
particulars advantageous, was in most respects a severe evil. The annual 
levies ordered during the six years which ended with 1814, amounted in all 
to ninety-eight thousand men, rising from six thousand in 1806, to fifteen 
thousand, which was the demand during each of the last four years ; but 
only a portion of these troops were ever called into active service. Still the 
emperor’s foreign wars, especially those in Spain and Russia, cost to his 
Cisalpine provinces the lives of thousands. That restoration of hereditary 


extensive commerce, because the necessary materials must have been 
imported from foreign countries. 


From what has been already adduced, no doubt can be entertained that 
Babylon enjoyed a lively commerce with the principal countries of the 
Persian Empire. Not only did the Persian and Median lords decorate their 
houses with the productions of Babylonian skill, but the kings of Persia 
spent a great part of the year in that city with all their numerous attendants, 
added to which the satraps exhibited in the same capital a pomj) but little 
inferior to royal magnificence. Owing to this intimate connection between 
the chief provinces of Persia and Babylonia, the country lying between this 
and Susa became the most populous and cultivated in Asia ; and a higli-way 
was made from Babylon to Susa, which was twenty days’ journey distant, 
sufficiently commodious for the baggage of an army to be conveyed on it 
without difficulty. The investigation, however, is involved in greater 
difficulties as we proceed towards the east beyond Persia, though a 
principal country to which they traded, that is to say, Persian India, or the 
present 
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Behir-land, and with the parts adjacent, whence the Babylonians imported 
many of their most highly prized commodities, afford a clear proof of the 
direction and extent of this commerce. 


The iirst article wliicli we may coniidently assert the Babylonians to have 
obtained, at least in part, from these countries, were precious stones, the use 
of which for seal rings was very general amongst them. Ctesias says 
expressly, that these stones came from India; and that onyxes, sardines, and 
the other stones used for seals were obtained in the mountains bordering on 
the sandy desert. The testimonies of modern travellers have proved that the 
account of this author is entitled to full credit ; and that even at the present 
time the lapis-lazuli is found there in its greatest perfection ; and if it be 
added to this that what Ctesias relates of India undoubtedly refers for the 
most part to these northern countries, we must consider it probable that the 
stones in question were found in the mountains of which we are speaking; 


aristocracy which was effected in France, took place in Italy likewise, by a 
decree of 1808, bestowing on the sovereign the power of conferring titles, 
and allowing the nobles so created to institute majorats, or devises of lands 
in favour of their eldest sons, or others whom they might select to transmit 
their honours. 
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We have yet to survey the finances of the kingdom, that branch of its polity 
which, in both its departments, the receipt and the expenditure, has been 
more loudly blamed than any other. Part of the censure is fully deserved ; 
but very much of it is overcharged, and not a little is utterly unfounded. 

Two heavy faults pervaded the whole system : first, that multiplication of 
taxes, both in number and amount, which Napoleon, constantly immersed in 
foreign wars, imposed with a more direct view to the filling of his own 
exchequer than to the comfort or prosperity of his subjects ; Becondly, that 
dependent situation of Lombardy which caused her interests to be sacrificed 
in several instances to those of France. 


THE ISLANDS OF SICILY AND SARDINIA 


In the meantime, while the whole peninsula was subject to the French 
emperor, or to his vassal-princes, the English had preserved Sicily for King 
Ferdinand. 


When the court first removed to that island, the discontent of the lower 
orders was general ; and on its breaking out into violence at Messina and 
elsewhere, the marquis Artali subdued the spirit of the people by cruelties 
which no remonstrances of the British could stop. The British, indeed, were 
not popular ; and they soon lost the favour of the imperious queen, who 
entered into secret dealings with Napoleon. The reckless extravagance of 
the court, rendering necessary an excessive taxation, completed the disgust 
of the nation ; and the barons, in their parliament of 1810, besides 
protecting themselves and others by refusing the supplies, except on 


conditions which made the collection of them all but impossible, voluntarily 
aided the popular cause, by abolishing many of their own feudal privileges. 


Matters were coming to a bloody crisis, when Lord William Bentinck, the 
new ambassador at Palermo, executed the resolutions of the English 
government. The queen was forced to consent that her husband should 
resign his power to his son, as vicar or regent, while Bentinck was named 
captain-general of Sicily. Parliament was summoned in 1812, and framed a 
charter which, after violent resistance from Caroline, was ratified by the 
prince-vicar. 


The history of Sardinia, during the French reign on the mainland, possesses 
neither interest nor importance enough to detain us long. Its king, Charles 
Emmanuel, weary of the world, abdicated in 1802 and retired to Rome, 
where he lived many years in devotional exercises, receiving a pension 
from Napoleon on his seizure of the city, and becoming a Jesuit when that 
order was restored. His brother and successor, Victor Emmanuel, held his 
island-crown by the same tenure as his Sicilian neighbour, or, in other 
words, by the protection of the English fleet, d 


THE RISE OF NATIONAL SPIRIT 


When Francis IT of Austria renounced the imperial German crown on the 
6th of August, 1806, Austria seems to have renounced its authority over 
Italy, though that country had hitherto found its main support in Austrian 
rule. Tn all encroachments of Austria in Italy, outside of its own province, 
the Italians later took it as a precedent that in 1806 Austria of itself 
renounced the ancient rights of the Holy Roman Empire. 


The political convictions had for long been blunted, the political passions 
concerning the contributions and frauds of French proconsuls and their 
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tools subsided as the fire of a burnt-out house. The more dangerous Italians 
were niade barons and counts, and Melzi, prominent for his character and 
intellect, had been made a duke. The rage which still smouldered in 
individuals over the degradation of Italy is shown in the writings of Count 
Alfieri, who was born in Piedmont, 1743, and died at Florence, 1804 ; and 
of Niccolo Ugo Foscolo, born of a Greek mother, in Venice, 1772, and 
deceased in London, 1827. While far from stainless themselves, these men 
were panegyrists of patriotic celibacy and suicide, and possessed a sort of 
volcanic genius, that urged them on to write something great. Classic 
antiquity, stalking about in a phenomenally high cothurnus, was their 
religion. Alfieri declared that the papacy was irreconcilable with the 
freedom of Italy ; both writers arrived at a certain desperate calm out of 
sheer admiration for England. To teach the Italian people to feel their 
political misfortune was their mission, and in its performance they remained 
the grand-masters of the desperate party. Some of the youth of Italy ignited 
their negative patriotism, their hatred of the tyrant and disdain of the lower 
classes at the fire of these doctrines; but for all their straining after effect 
both poets possessed more genuine patriotic passion than was ever evinced 
by their imitators, and were heroes of patriotic virtue compared to many 
who coldly traded on the passions of others. 


A lasting after-effect of the republic was the complete abolition of feudal 
rights, which gave the Lombard and Venetian nobles a position of singular 
freedom. 


In 1805, as we have seen, Napoleon appointed Eugene Beauharnais, son of 
Josephine, viceroy ; later he made him his successor in the kingdom of 
Italy, with the order to govern it after the simple system : “The emperor 
wills it ! ” The new ruler himself wrote to Napoleon that the kingdom of 
Italy would pay 30,000,000 francs to France yearly. Eugene married the 
daughter of King Max of Bavaria, with whom he shared Tyrol in the 
division suggested by their nationality. 


Two days after the wedding, the 16th of January, 180G, Napoleon adopted 
Eugene. Ancona and all Venice being now added to it, the ” kingdom of 
Italy ” numbered 6,500,000 souls to 1,530 square miles. Even the courts, or 
rather their counsellors, worthy of the necessities of the time, observed that 


from the union of all these fragments the idea of nationality was slowly 
arising. 


Balbo e says of this time : ” It was vassalage, no doubt ; but a vassalage that 
shared the pride, the joys, the triumphs of the ruler. It was a time of 
universal self-respect, and from it dates the first utterance by the people of 
the name of Italy with increased love and honour; all over Italy the petty 


Alfieki 
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municipal and provincial jealousies which had taken root centuries before, 
and flourished even in the Utopian republic of a day, began to decline.” 


We must not forget that Balbo belonged to the Piedmontese ; hence the 
highest military nobility. The families whose sons had to pass through fire 
and be sacrificed to the Moloch of Napoleon’s ambition, could not then 
have shared his sentiments. Out of 30,000 Italians scarcely 9,000 returned 
from Spain. It caused a still more painful impression when Napoleon 
announced that of the 27,000 men of the kingdom of Italy who had gone to 
Russia, scarcely a thousand remained, especially as he made the 
announcement dryly, without a word of acknowledgment, and only ordered 
the raising of a new army. The remainder of Italy, partly incorporated to 
France and partly Neapolitan, had similar losses to bear./ 


THE FALL OF NAPOLEON 


In the winter of 1812 the emperor’s great army perished among the snows 
of Russia. Germany rose against him as one man ; the battle of Leipsic 
completed his ruin ; and before the end of 1813, he retained none of his 
foreign territories but Italy. As he had used the influence of religion to 


strengthen his rising power, so he now again caught at its support to arrest 
his fall. Calling the imprisoned pope to Fontainebleau after his return from 
the fatal campaign in the north, he prevailed on him to subscribe a 
concordat, which yielded some of the disputed points, and gave again to the 
French Empire the patronage of the see of Rome. But the advisers of Pius in 
this step had been Cardinal Ruffo and men who, like him, watched the 
times from a secular point of view : and different sentiments were suggested 
to the pontiff by those other friends, the cardinals Pacca, Gabrielli, Litta, 
and De Pietro, who were next admitted to his closet. He retracted his 
consent, and Napoleon lost the hold which he had thus hoped to gain both 
on France and Italy. 


In the meantime, the nation had been called on to take an active share in the 
closing struggle maintained by their conqueror ; the kingdom of Italy, 
except the sullen aristocracy of Venice, came forward with cheerfulness and 
spirit to furnish extraordinary contributions of men and money. Piedmont 
was equally zealous and active. Little was done to aid Napoleon, and 
nothing whatever to secure the independence of Italy after his 
dethronement. Jealousies, local and personal, though they had been lulled 
asleep, were not destroyed ; opinions and desires differed by innumerable 
shades ; and, above all, there was no chief, no man that could have led the 
nation into battle, defying the fearful odds which would have been brought 
against it. Neither for the establishment of an independent peninsular 
monarchy, nor for that of a federation or a single republic, were there 
materials among those who guided the destinies of the country ; Murat and 
Eugene Beauharnais were equally ill-fitted to sustain the part of Robert the 
Bruce ; and among all their Italian generals there was no Kosciuszko. 


In the summer of 1813, the Austrian armies defiled from the southern 
passes of the Alps ; and after several indecisive engagements with the 
forces of Eugene, they had gained, before the end of the campaign, a great 
part of northern Italy. Meanwhile, King Joachim, inarching his troops 
northwards, seized the papal provinces, and astonished Europe by 
proclaiming himself the ally of Austria. He had concluded a bargain, by 
which Francis, on condition of receiving his assistance, guaranteed the 
Neapolitan throne to himself and his heirs. In the ensuing spring, a body of 
English and Sicilians 
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took Leghorn (Livorno) and were thence led by Lord William Bentinck 
against Genoa, which surrendered without resistance. 


But the contest was already over ; for on the 11th of April, 1814, Napoleon 
signed, at Fontainebleau, his act of abdication. Upon receiving this 
intelligence, Eugene attempted to secure Lombardy for himself. The 
senators declined to comply with his wish. A riot ensued, in which Prina, 
the unpopular minister of finance, was torn in pieces by the mob, and Mejan 
with difficulty escaped. The viceroy sought refuge with the king of Bavaria, 
one of whose daughters was his wife. German armies forthwith took 
possession of all the chief towns and places of strength in the peninsula. 


In the course of the same year, the legitimate princes of Italy returned one 
by one to their thrones, as the congress of Vienna settled their claims. But 
the history of Napoleon’s empire will not be closed until we have 
anticipated a period of some months, in order to behold the fall of the last of 
those sovereignties which he had erected on the south of the Alps. 


This was Naples, which for some time remained in an anomalous position. 
The emperor Francis, however desirous he might be, durst not break his 
own engagements ; but France, Spain, and Sicily protested against all 
resolutions of the congress, so long as Joachim should be permitted to retain 
his kingdom. His own imprudence soon removed the difficulty. In March, 
1815, on hearing that Napoleon had left Elba and effected a landing, he 
offered to Austria to join in the war against him, on condition of receiving a 
general acknowledgment of his title. The answer was evasive, and he 
hastened to gain for himself all he could. With an army of fifty or sixty 
thousand men, ill-trained, and not well inclined, he marched as far as 
Ravenna, whence a German force of ten thousand drove him back within 
his own frontier. He fled by sea, while his metropolis surrendered to the 
English fleet ; and, in June, 1815, Ferdinand landed at Baja, and took 
possession of all his old provinces on the mainland. 


After the battle of Waterloo, the dethroned Joachim wandered through 
France, and crossed to Corsica ; whence, with about two hundred followers, 
he sailed for Italy, in the chimerical hope of conquering his lost kingdom. 
He landed in Calabria, where the soil yet reeked with the blood shed by 
Manhes ; the peasants seized him, and delivered him to the military. A 
court-martial, receiving its commission from Naples, convicted him of 
treason ; and on the 13th of October, 1815, he was shot in Pizzo, meeting an 
inglorious death with the same courage which he had always shown in the 
field of battle. d 


H. W. VOL. IX. 2 P 


CHAPTER XIX INEFFECTUAL STRUGGLES 


[1815-1848 a.d.] 


In the plenitude of his despotic authority, Napoleon had destroyed all the 
former order of things. He had trampled down the ancient republics, and 
obliterated even the names of the most time-honoured principalities. The 
queenly splendour of Venice had not saved the most glorious of republics 
from his iron grasp. Lucca had found no safety in those republican 
institutions, the origin of which is lost in the obscurity of remote antiquity. 
Imperial Rome herself had attracted no respect to the throne of the 
vicegerent of heaven upon earth. The pontiff, from whose hands Napoleon 
had received the chrism that gave him the sacred character of an anointed 
king, was carried away a prisoner under an escort of French dragoons. 


No national government was left. In the worst days of foreign invasion the 
pontiff, with bitter truth, said to the doge of Venice, ” There is nothing 
Italian left in Italy except my tiara and your ducal hat.” Under the dominion 
of Napoleon, both the tiara and the ducal hat were gone. The pope was a 
prisoner in France, and Venice was a province of the emperor’s Italian 
kingdom. The only remnant of Italian nationality — and, placed on the head 
of a stranger, it could scarcely be said to belong to Italy — was the 
Lombards’ iron crown. Such was the condition of Italy with which the 
sovereigns at Paris, and in the congress of Vienna, had to deal.& 


The restoration of the legitimate dynasties, partially effected in 1814, was 

completed the following }“ear ; and all the most important relations of the 
Italian states were fixed in the course of that period, by successive acts of 

the congress of Vienna. 


The house of Austria received its ancient territories of the Milanese and 
Mantua; but to these were added Venice and all its mainland provinces, 
together with those districts which Napoleon had taken from the Grisons. In 
this manner, profiting by deeds of spoliation which he had professedly 
taken up arms to avenge, the emperor Francis became master of all 
Lombardy, as far westward as the Ticino, and as far south as the Po : and on 
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the 7th of April, 1815, he proclaimed the erection of these territories, 
extending eastward to the mountains forming the right bank of the Isonzo, 
into a monarchical state called the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom. 


The king of Sardinia [Victor Emmanuel I], who still retained his insular 
dominion, received back Piedmont and Savoy ; while in addition to these, 
by a resolution which excited deep indignation in Italy, and was charged 
against the English government as a violation of express pledges, were 
given all the provinces of the Genoese Republic, which their new ruler 
erected into a duchy. The female line of the house of Este, represented by 
Francis, grandson of the last duke Ercole, and son of the archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria, received, as an independent ducal state, the 
principalities of Modena, Reggio, and Mirandola, to which Massa-Carrara 
was soon added. 


Lucca, proclaimed a duchy, passed to the infanta Maria Louisa, formerly 
queen of Etruria : but, the court of Madrid having protested against the 
resolution which disallowed the claims of that princess to the principality of 
Parma, a new arrangement was concluded in 1817. By the original plan, 
Parma, with Piacenza and Guastalla, had been bestowed as an independent 
duchy on the ex-empress of the French, Marie Louise [Napoleon’s wife], 
with the remainder to her son, the young duke of Reichstadt : the 
subsequent treaty provided that, on the death of the former, the ex-queen of 
Etruria or her heirs should receive Parma and its annexed provinces, giving 
up Lucca to be incorporated into Tuscany. 


The archduke Ferdinand returned to that Tuscan duchy which he had 
inherited from his father Leopold ; and, besides the isle of Elba, and some 


trifling extensions of frontier, he now received uncontrolled possession of 
the garrison-state. 


The pope was confirmed in his sovereignty over the states of the church as 
far north as the Po, and including the Neapolitan districts of Benevento and 
Pontecorvo ; but his French provinces were not restored. 


To the old king of Naples were given his dominions in their former extent ; 
1 and on the 8th of December, 1816, he declared himself, by the title of 
Ferdinand I, the founder of a new dynasty, whose realm, embracing both the 
mainland provinces and the island, was named the united kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. The petty San Marino was formally recognised as the last 
surviving representative of the Italian republics ; and a French peer, who 
possessed Monaco, an imperial fief on the coast near Nice, had influence 
enough to preserve for his lands the nominal rank of an independent state. 


In styling himself merely king of Lombardy and Venice, the emperor 
Francis assumed a title which expressed the real amount of his power much 
less properly than it would have been denoted by that more ambitious name 
which Napoleon had given to a monarchy embracing but a few more Italian 
provinces. Without any further condition Austria was mistress of the half of 
Italy. Naples alone was left to dispute with the pope about his claims of 
feudal homage, which were finally compromised in 1818, for an annual 
payment of 12,000 crowns to Rome. The dangers, however, which 
encompassed the restored sovereigns were made the pretence for conferring 
on the Austrians a temporary right of interference far more active than any 
ancient 


I1 With regard to Naples there was an interminable and difficult debate 
about the documents which were found in Paris, and which clearly proved 
the treacherous thoughts of Gioacchino [Joachim Murat] against the allies. 
The final result was that 8760 Austria which had upheld him detested 
Murat, and on the 10th day of April declared war against him as we have 
seen. After these proceedings there was nothing to prevent the congress oi 
Vienna from taking possession of Naples also. Jt was again adjudged to 
King Ferdinand IV. He was already in possession of the kingdom when the 
congress restored it to him.1 j 


while with regard to the sapphire of the ancients, that is to say, our lapis- 
lazuli, I liave no doubt that it is a native of this country. A decisive proof is 
furnished by Theophrastus, a more recent author, but worthy of credit. 
“Emeralds and jaspers,” says he, ” which are used as objects of decoration, 
come from the desert of Bactria (of Gobi). They are sought for by persons 
who go thither on horseback at the time of the north wind, which blows 
away the sand, and so discovers them.” “The largest of the emeralds called 
Bactrian,” says he, in another place, ” is at Tyre, in the temple of Hercules. 
It forms a tolerably large pillar.” The passage, however, of Ctesias, to which 
we have referred, as a modern author has justly remarked, contains some 
indications, which, relatively to onyxes, appear to refer to the Ghat 
Mountains ; since he speaks of a hot country not far from the sea. 


The circumstance of large quantities of onyxes coming out of these 
mountains at the present day, viz., the mountains near Cambaya and 
Beroach, the ancient Barygaza, must render this opinion so much the more 
probable, as it was this very part of the Indian coast wdth which the 
ancients were most acquainted ; and their navigation from the Persian Gulf 
to these regions, as will be shown hereafter, admits of no doubt. This 
opinion, however, must not lead us to conclude, that the commerce of 
Babylon was confined to those countries ; for that they were acquainted 
with the above-mentioned northern districts is equally certain. 


Hence also the Babylonians imported Indian dogs. This breed is asserted to 
be the largest and strongest that exist, and on that account the best suited for 
hunting wild beasts, even lions, which they wnll very readily attack. The 
great fondness felt by the Persians for the pleasures of the chase, by whom 
it was regarded as a chivalrous exercise, must have increased the value and 
use of these animals, which soon became even an object of luxury. The 
Persian nobles were obliged to keep a great number of them, as they formed 
a necessary part of their domestic economy, and their train; and they were 
also accustomed to take them with them on their journeys and military 
expeditions. Thus Xerxes, as we are assured by Herodotus, was followed by 
an innumerable quantity of dogs, when he inarched against Greece; and an 
example taken from the same writer shows to what a pitch the Persian lords 
and satraps had carried their luxury in this particular. Tritantsechmes, satrap 
of Babylon, devoted to the maintenance of these Indian dogs no less than 
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privilege. They were allowed to garrison Piacenza during the reign of Marie 
Louise, and Ferrara and Comacchio permanently ; while the king of Naples 
accepted as a favour, and agreed to subsidise largely, a German army which 
was to protect him from his own subjects during a fixed term of years.” 


MARRIOTT ON THE RESTORATION 


Looking no longer to the past but to the future, the most interesting feature 
of the Restoration still remains to be noticed. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the dukes of Savoy had acquired Piedmont, and thus 
succeeded in straddling the Alps. Their geographical position, as the prince 
de Ligne had cynically said, did not permit them to behave like honest men. 
Consequently by rather tortuous, but in the main successful, diplomacy they 
managed in the eighteenth century to add the royal crown of Sardinia to the 
ducal crowns of Piedmont and Savoy; and never was a European war 
concluded, however remote the principal combatants might be, but the 
house of Savoy was able to acquire several of the towns of Lombardy, 
stripping it, as the saying goes, like an artichoke, leaf by leaf. Their position 
was still further strengthened in 1815 by the acquisition of the annihilated 
republic of Genoa. 


Such was the Italy of 1815, little if at all better than Metternich’s ” 
geographical expression.” 1 But for all that the Italy of 1815 was not the 
Italy of the ante-Napoleonic days. Strive as they might, the diplomatists of 
Vienna could not set back the hands of time, nor erase from the minds of 
the Italian people the newly awakened recollection of their ancient fame ; 
they could not stifle, strive as they might, their newly conceived but none 
the less passionate longing for the realisation of their national identity. A 
more accurate or more eloquent expression of this feeling could hardly be 
found than in the letter addressed, thirty years afterwards, by Mazzini 
nominally to Sir James Graham, really to the English people : 


” There are over there (in Lombardy) from four to five millions of human 
creatures gifted with an immortal soul, with powerful faculties, with ardent 
and generous passions ; with aspirations towards free agency, towards the 
ideal which their fathers had a glimpse of, which nature and tradition point 
out to them ; towards a national union with other millions of brother souls 
in order to attain it ; from four to five millions of men desiring only to 
advance under the eye of God, their only master, towards the 
accomplishment of a social task which they have in common with sixteen 
or seventeen millions of other men, speaking the same language, treading 
the same earth, cradled in their infancy hi the same maternal songs, 
strengthened in their youth by the same sun, inspired by the same 
memories, the same sources of literary genius. Country, liberty, 
brotherhood, all are wrested from them ; their faculties are mutilated, 
curbed, chained, within a narrow circle traced for them by men who are 
strangers to their tendencies, to their wants, to their wishes ; their tradition 
is broken under the cane of an Austrian corporal ; their immortal soul 
feudatory to the stupid caprices of a man seated on a throne at Vienna, to 
the caprices of the Tyrolese agents ; and you go on indifferent, coolly 
inquiring if these men be subject to this or that tariff, if the bread that they 
eat costs them a halfpenny more or less 1 That tariff, whatever it is, is too 
high ; it is not they who have had the ordering of it ; that bread, dear or not, 
is moistened with tears, for it is the bread of slaves.“6 


ERRORS OF THE MONARCHY 


The condition of Italy, in 1815, was one in which old things struggled with 
new. Her soldiers, after having served with credit under Napoleon, were 
either hastily disbanded, or called upon to transfer their allegiance to 


[} Stillman calls it still less — only a “diplomatic expression.” | 
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powers against which they had often been arrayed. The transition from war 
to peace is apt to bear hardly upon men whose services are no longer 
required, and whose career is brought to a close. Where feelings of good- 
will and mutual confidence exist, such hardships are felt, but do not rankle. 
From the restored governments of Italy the veterans of Napoleon’s armies 
obtained little sympathy. Their case was not generously or wisely 
considered, and their feelings, as well as claims, were disregarded. 
Distinction, whether military or civil, obtained under the French Empire, 
was viewed with narrow-minded aversion. At a crisis when the greatest 
delicacy was required, the generous confidence and noble forbearance 
which win the allegiance of the heart were wanting ; and the prejudices of 
retrogradist counsellors were allowed to prevail. At Milan, disgust was 
excited by the presence of a German army, and by the employment of 
foreign officials. At Turin, and still more at Naples, royalist factions were 
allowed to monopolise and abuse the powers of the state. 


Thus peace, which had been hailed with so much joy, was robbed of its 
sweetness ; the exactions of the French were forgotten, and the impartiality 
of their administration began to be regretted. Then it was that the Carbonari 
became dangerous, not only by their alliance with the resuscitated embers 
of Jacobinism — smothered, but not extinguished, by Bonaparte — but by 
the strength which they derived from a general feeling of disappointment./ 


The civil and political reforms which had been instituted at the end of the 
last century were abandoned. The Jesuits were restored ; many suppressed 
monasteries were re-established ; and the mortmain laws were repealed. 
Elementary education was narrowed in its limits, and thrown into the hands 
of the clergy. Professors suspected of liberal views were expelled from the 
universities, and the press was placed under the most rigid supervision. All 
persons who had taken part in the Napoleonic governments, or who were 
known to entertain patriotic opinions, found themselves harassed, watched, 
spied on, and reported. The cities swarmed with police agents and 
informers. The passport system was made more stringent, and men were 
frequently refused even a few days’ leave of absence from their homes. The 
Code Napoleon was withdrawn from those provinces which had formed 
part of the Italian kingdom, while, in the papal states, the administration 
was placed again in the hands of ecclesiastics. 


This political and spiritual reign of terror, which had for its object the 
crushing of Italian liberalism, was sanctioned and supported by Austria. 
Each petty potentate bound himself to receive orders from Vienna, and, in 
return for this obedience, the emperor guaranteed him in the possession of 
his throne. The Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, powerfully defended and 
connected with Austria by land and sea, became one huge fortress, 
garrisoned with armed men in perpetual menace of the country. Under these 
conditions the Italians were half maddened, and thousands of otherwise 
quiet citizens, either in the hope of finding redress and protection, or only 
from a feeling of revenge, joined secret revolutionary societies ; for it must 
not be supposed that the Revolution had left the Italians as passive as it 
found them. 


A new spirit was astir, which was not likely to be checked by the 
arrangements of the European congress — the spirit of national 
independence. During the convulsions caused by Napoleon’s conquest of 
Italy the allied powers had themselves fostered this spirit, in order to oppose 
French rule. The Austrians, the English, and Murat, in turn, had publicly 
invited the Italians to fight for their national independence. And now the 
people, who 
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relied upon the proclamations and expected the fulfilment of so many 
promises, found themselves by the consent of Europe delivered over, tied 
and gagged, to a foreign oppressor. To take but one example : Ferdinand, 
when he quitted Naples in May, 1815, addressed a proclamation to his 
subjects, solemnly engaging to respect the laws that should in his absence 
be decreed b\ a constitution. In June he pledged himself at Vienna to 
introduce into his kingdom no institutions irreconcilable with those which 
Austria might establish in her own dependencies. Accordingly in 1816 he 
put an end to tin-Sicilian constitution of 1812. ? 


Amoncr the means which were effective in first rousing Italy from her 
lethargy, and in fostering the will to acquire her independence at all costs, 
the secret society of the Carbonaril undoubtedly occupies the front rank. 
The Carbonari acted in two ways ; by what they did and by what they 
caused to be done by others who were outside their society, and perhaps 
unfavourable to it, but who were none the less sensible of the pressure it 
exercised. The origin of Carbonarism has been sought in vain ; as a 
specimen of the childish fables that once passed for its history may be 
noticed the legend that Francis I of France once stumbled on a charcoal 
burner’s hut when hunting “on the frontiers of his kingdom next to 
Scotland,” and was initiated into the rites similar to those in use among the 
sectaries of the nineteenth century. Those rites referred to vengeance which 
was to be taken on the wolf that slew the lamb ; the wolf standing for 
tyrants and oppressors, and the lamb for Jesus Christ, the sinless victim, by 
whom all the oppressed were represented. 


The Carbonari themselves generally believed that they were heirs to an 
organisation started in Germany before the eleventh century, under the 
name of the Faith of the Kohlen-Brenners [charcoal burners], of which 
Theobald de Bri, who was afterwards canonised, was a member. Theobald 
was adopted as patron saint of the modern society, and his fancied portrait 
figured in all the lodges. The religious symbolism of the Carbonari, their 
oaths and ceremonies, and the axes, blocks, and other furniture of the 
initiatory chamber, were well calculated to impress the poorer and more 
ignorant and excitable of the brethren. The Vatican affected to believe that 
Carbonarism was an offshoot of freemasonry, but, in spite of sundry points 
of resemblance, such as the engagements of mutual help assumed by 
members, there seems to have been no real connection between the two. 
The practical aims of the Carbonari may be summed up in two words : 
freedom and independence. 


A Genoese of the name of Malghella, who was Murat’s minister of police, 
was the first person to give a powerful impetus to Carbonarism, of which he 
has even been called the inventor, but the inference goes too far. Malghella 
ended miserably ; after the fall of Murat he was arrested by the Austrians, 
who consigned him as a new subject to the Sardinian government, which 
immediately put him in prison. Whatever was truly Italian in Murat’s policy 


must be mainly attributed to him. As early as 1813 he urged the king to 
declare himself frankly for independence, and to grant a constitution to his 
Neapolitan subjects. But Malghella did not find the destined saviour of Italy 
in Murat ; his one lasting work was to establish Carbonarism on so strong a 
basis that, when the Bourbons returned, there were thousands, 


[} Literally ” charcoalers,” charcoal-making being a prominent industry in 
the wilds of the Abruzzo and Calabria where Carbonarism found its refuge. 
The ritual of the organisation was founded on charcoal-makers’ terms, thus 
meetings were called vendite or “sales.” The idea spread to France, where 
La Fayette was a prominent member. See volume XIII, chapter I.] 
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if not hundreds of thousands, of Carbonari in all parts of the realm. The 
discovery was not a pleasant one to the restored rulers, and the prince of 
Canosa, the new minister of police, thought to counteract the evil done by 
his predecessor by setting up an abominable secret society called the 
Calderai del Contrapeso (Braziers of the Counterpoise), principally 
recruited from the refuse of the people, lazzaroni, bandits, and let-out 
convicts, who were provided by government with 20,000 muskets, and were 
sworn to exterminate all enemies of the church of Rome, whether 
Jansenists, freemasons, or Carbonari. This association committed some 
horrible excesses, but otherwise it had no results. The Carbonari closed in 
their ranks, and learned to observe more strictly their rules of secrecy. 


From the kingdom of Naples, Carbonarism spread to the Roman states, and 
found a congenial soil in Romagna, which became the focus whence it 
spread over the rest of Italy. It was natural that it should take the colour, 
more or less, of the places where it grew. In Romagna, where political 
assassination is in the blood of the people, a dagger was substituted for the 
symbolical woodman’s axe in the initiatory rites. It was probably only in 
Romagna that the conventional threat against informers was often carried 
out. The Romagnols invested Carbonarism with the wild intensity of their 


own temperament, resolute even to crime, but capable of supreme 
impersonal enthusiasm. The ferment of expectancy that prevailed in 
Romagna is reflected in the Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, whom 
young Count Pietro Gamba made a Carbonaro, and who looked forward to 
seeing the Italians send the barbarians of all nations back to their own dens, 
as to the most interesting spectacle and moment in existence. His lower 
apartments, he writes, were full of the bayonets, fusils, and cartridges of his 
Carbonari cronies : ” I suppose that they consider me as a depot, to be 
sacrificed in case of accidents. It is no great matter, supposing that Italy 
could be liberated, who or what is sacrificed. It is a grand object — the very 
poetry of politics. Only think — a free Italy ! Why, there has been nothing 
like it since the days of Augustus ! ” The movement on which such great 
hopes were set was to begin in the kingdom of Naples in the spring of 
1820.4 


THE INSURRECTIONS OF 1820-1821 


In 1820 and 1821 the discontents of the people, and the disappointment of 
many in the educated classes, broke out into insurrection, first at Naples, 
and then in Piedmont. There were no symptoms of concert, even between 
the Neapolitans and the Piedmontese ; and the plots which arose elsewhere 
seem to have been produced by causes altogether local. But the immediate 
encouragement of the Italian revolt was furnished by the revolution in 
Spain,1 and by the principle of non-intervention, which the allied 
sovereigns had adopted in reference to that country. The Italians vainly 
hoped that the same rule would be followed in their case. 


On the 2nd of July, 1820, there broke out a mutiny among the troops. The 
insurgents were headed by two or three subaltern officers, who were 
Carbonari ; and the whole army, having deserted the king, placed itself 
under its own generals. The revolt was joined by the people from all the 
provinces, and a remonstrance was sent to the government, demanding a 


[ > The Spanish Revolution, which originated in Cadiz in 1810, resulted in 
the establishment of a constitution accepted by the king, and sworn to by 
the king of Naples himself as an infante of Spain. This event was full of 
interest to the Neapolitans, who felt their own need of a similar guarantee. 
— Wuk;iitson./] 
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representative constitution. The old king deposited his power in the hands 
of the crown prince Francis, as vicar, having first, however, promised to 
grant the nation their request, and to publish the charter in eight days. 
Unfortunately, the ultra-party, who were at this stage in possession of all the 
power, came forward instantly with a demand that the constitution should 
be that of the Spanish cortes, first published in 1812, and recently 
reinstituted. The prince-vicar acceded to this proposal. 


A new difficulty soon arose. The Sicilians revolted and demanded a 
separate constitution and parliament, which the government refused to 
grant. Bloody disturbances took place at Palermo, which the Neapolitans 
suppressed by sending across an armed force. 


The Neapolitan parliament was opened on the 1st of October, 1820, by the 
king in person, in the large church of the Spirito Santo. In the same month 
the three crowned heads who formed the Holy Alliance, attended by 
ministers from most of the other European powers, met at Troppau. The 
sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia resolved to violate their own late 
precedents of non-intervention, and to put down the Neapolitan constitution 
by force of arms. The weak monarch was easily convinced that his promises 
had been extorted and therefore were not binding, and the Neapolitans did 
not learn their danger until the Germans, 43,000 strong, were within a few 
days’ march of the frontier. A skirmish took place near Rieti, on the 7th of 
March, 1821 ; and next morning Pepe’s army had melted down to a few 
hundreds. The war was at an end. 


On the 15th of May the king returned to Naples ; and the Austrians left him 
strong garrisons, both on the mainland and in Sicily. Tne promise of 
complete amnesty, which had made part of his message to the parliament, 
was instantly forgotten. Courts-martial and criminal juntas were set down 
everywhere ; a hundred persons at least were executed, among whom were 
Morelli and Silvati, two of the officers who had headed the first mutiny. 


Carrascosa and Pepe escaped ; and Colletta, and two other generals, were 
allowed to live under surveillance in remote provinces of Austria. 


The Neapolitan constitutionalists had hardly dispersed, when another 
military insurrection broke out in Piedmont. It was headed by several 
noblemen and officers of rank, and secretly favoured by Charles Albert, 
prince of Carignano, a kinsman of the royal family, who later became king 
of Sardinia. 


On the 10th of March, 1821, several regiments simultaneously mutinied. On 
the 12th the insurgents seized the citadel of Turin, and on the 13th the king 
abdicated in favour of his absent brother, Charles Felix, appointing the 
prince of Carignano regent, who next day took the oaths to the Spanish 
constitution. On the 16th the new king, Charles Felix, repudiated the acts of 
the regent ; and in the night of the 21st Charles Albert fled to the camp of 
the Austrians. On the 8th of April the German army joined the royal troops 
at Novara, and beat the insurgents ; the junta dissolved itself on the 9th ; 
and on the 10th the king was in possession of Turin and of the whole 
country. 


While these stormy scenes were acting in the two extremities of the 
peninsula, no district of Italy remained altogether undisturbed. 


Arrests took place in several quarters of the papal state, but most of all in 
the eastern provinces. In the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, the government 
professed to have discovered dangerous plots, as to which we know nothing 
with certainty except the existence of an association of well-edu- cated and 
high-principled men at Milan, who laboured in the cause of educa- 
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tion by instituting schools, and attempted to aid public enlightenment by a 
periodical called the Conciliatore, which the Austrians speedily suppressed. 
Those members of this society who became best known to the world were 


the counts Porro and Confalonieri, and the poet Silvio Pellico. These with 
many others were seized, and several were condemned to die. None of them 
were actually put to death, but whatever may have been the political 
offences of those unfortunate Milanese who, like him and Pellico, pined or 
died in the dungeons of Spielberg, it is at least certain that there was no 
truth whatever in most of the charges which the Austrians at the time 
allowed their journals to propagate against them. 


THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1831 


The effect produced by those abortive revolutions was very disastrous to 
Italy. They introduced over the whole country a hateful system of 
espionage, caused by suspicion in the rulers and dislike in the subjects, 
which was not soon relaxed, and has still left painful traces. However, the 
measures of this sort which were adopted, with some which occasionally 
removed causes of complaint, were effectual in keeping the people tolerably 
quiet for about ten years. In Sicily a conspiracy broke out in 1822, and in 
1828 a weak insurrection at Salerno was suppressed. Tuscany and 
Lombardy remained tranquil under a mild despotism and thirty thousand 
Austrian bayonets ; but the French Revolution of 1830 1 gave an example 
which was followed next year by the states of the church, by Modena, and 
by Parma. 


We may be assisted in discovering causes for the insurrection in the papal 
states, by examining one or two of the principal acts of the government 
after the death of Pius VII, which took place in 1823. On the 5th of October, 
1824, the new pope Leo XII issued a motu-projjrio which annihilated at a 
blow the charter of 1816. The administration both of Leo and his successor, 
Pius VIII, was conducted in accordance with the spirit thus indicated. The 
arbitrary proceedings of the police became a universal pest; the 
administration of criminal justice was again secret, irresponsible, and 
inhumanly tedious ; and, both in that department and in civil causes, the 
judges were openly charged with general venality. Besides all the old 
burdens, some new or obsolete ones were imposed, especially the focal ico, 
a tax 


[* The influence of French politics on Italy has been remarkable. We have 
seen the effect of the spirit of 1793 and the Napoleonic idea. The French 


four towns of his government, wliich were exempted from all other taxes. It 
is easy to settle the extent of tiiis Ijranch of commerce, admitting, as is 
reasonable, that they were propagated in the country. 
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As to the rest, the division into stations was evidently adopted for the 
advantage of the caravans. According to Herodotus, the distance between 
each station was five parasangs, a journey of seven or eight hours ; and this 
we learn from Tavernier is exactly the space which caravans consisting of 
loaded camels are accustomed to traverse in the course of a day ; but those 
of horses travel much faster. As this road, however, was perfectly safe, there 
can be no doubt that single merchants and travellers performed the journey 
alone. 


A third branch of Babylonian commerce in the interior of Asia had a 
northern direction, particularly to Armenia. The Armenians had the 
advantage of the Euphrates to convey their wares to Babylon, and amongst 
these wine, which the soil of Babylonia did not produce, was the principal. 
Herodotus has described this navigation ; and we learn from him that the 
ships or floats of the Armenians were constructed similarly to those which 
are at present seen on the Tigris, under the appellation of kilets. The 
skeleton only was of wood; this had a covering of skins overlaid with reeds 
; and an oval form was given to the whole, so that there was no difference 
between the stern and prow. They were filled with goods, esi)ecially large 
casks of wine, and then guided down the stream by two oars. The size of 
these barks varied considerably ; Herodotus observed some which were 
rated at more than five thousand talents’ burthen [i.e. about 12,000 tons by 
the least estimate] . On their arrival at Babylon, the conductoi-s sold not 
only the cargo, but also the skeleton ; the skins, however, were carried back 
by land on asses, which they brought with them for the purpose ; since, as 
the historian has remarked, the force of the stream rendered it impossible 
for them to return up the river : thus, in Germany, the market boats which 
go down the Danube to Vienna never return, but are sold with the 
commodities which they convey. 


revolutions of 18:50 and 1848 had like influence. | 


Pope Leo XII in Pontifical Kobes 
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on every hearth, which weighed very heavily on the peasantry ; and the 
customs were increased exorbitantly, while the government-monopolies 
were extended. 


In Modena, it seemed to have been resolved to sweep away every vestige 
that the French had left behind them. The old laws of the Este had been re- 
enacted, but were every day infringed by edicts of the prince, and by special 
commissions of justice. The taxes were raised to nearly five times their 
amount under Napoleon ; and for the elective functionaries of the 
communes, the sovereign substituted young noblemen, chosen by himself. 


The insurrection began in Modena, where, in the night of the 3rd of 
February, 1831, a body of conspirators were arrested in the house of Ciro 
Menotti. The people rose, and the duke fled to Mantua. On the 4th, being 
just two days after the election of Pope Gregory XVI, Bologna was in open 
revolt. The rebellion spread over the greater part of the Roman Btate. At the 
same time, the ex-empress Marie Louise fled from Parma, which was 
likewise in tumult. The subjects of the papal provinces declared openly 
against the temporal sovereignty of the pope, and on the 26th of February, 
deputies from all the revolted states united in proclaiming a new republic. 
The allied sovereigns did not lose a day in putting down the insurrection. 
On the 9th of March the duke of Modena with an Austrian army retook his 
capital ; and, after some resistance, the Germans, before the end of the same 
month, had restored to the holy see all its possessions. In Modena, Menotti 
and Borelli, the leaders of the revolt, were hanged, and more than a hundred 
others were imprisoned for life. In Parma, Marie Louise acted mercifully, 


and voluntarily redressed some of the grievances of which her subjects, 
perhaps with less reason than their neighbours, had complained. In the 
papal states no executions took place, but many men were condemned to 
imprisonment for longer or shorter periods. 


The leading powers of Europe interposed to recommend concessions by the 
pope to his subjects ; and, on the 5th of July, 1831, the holy father issued a 
motu-proprio, which, for the third time since 1814, altered the 
administration. It resumed much of the charter of 1816, retaining the 
division into delegations, and the subdivision of these into districts ; but it 
narrowed greatly the functions of the congregations, which were merely to 
have a consultative voice. And the new act did not give to the people even 
that share in election which, as to the communal boards, the decree of Con- 
salvi had bestowed on them. 


The subjects of the papal state did not conceal their disappointment at the 
pretended reforms. In January, 1832, the eastern districts were again in 
insurrection ; and the slaughter of forty inhabitants of Forli, men, women, 
and children, drove the people of the country nearly mad. Before the end of 
the month, the revolt was again suppressed by the Austrian grenadiers. This 
new interposition, however, at length aroused the French king, Louis 
Philippe, probably a little ashamed of the part he had already acted. On the 
22nd of February, 1832, a French squadron, anchoring off Ancona, landed 
troops, which seized the town and citadel. Austria and its satellites 
professed high indignation at this interference ; but the act seems to be quite 
defensible on diplomatic grounds, in the position which France occupied as 
a guarantee of the papal kingdom. In the kingdom of Naples, Francis, the 
prince-vicar of 1820, succeeded his father, and ruled feebly but not 
unkindly for a few years, after which his throne devolved on his son, 
Ferdinand, then a youth of tweDty-one.d 


Thus the enterprise of 1831, though extensively supported, had been 
undertaken without any fixed plan and, as we have seen, ended in complete 
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discomfiture. The scattered and persecuted sette [societies], when once 
more rallied and united, carried on their operations under a new name ; and 
the ill-starred faction, which was destined to mislead and vitiate the national 
impulse of 1848, assumed the title of Young Italy. “Austria,” says Gualterio, 
“acquired in this society a new ally.” 


In 1831, a young Genoese, Giuseppe Mazzini [born in 1808], obtained 
celebrity by the publication of a letter in which he exhorted Charles Albert, 
who had just succeeded to the throne, to undertake the liberation of Italy. 
The boldness and self-confidence displayed in this production was admired 
by the cervelli bollenti of the day ; and the exiles and refugees, whose 
disappointment was recent and who were smarting under persecution, were 
predisposed towards one whose counsels were uttered with oracular 
authority, and who cheered them with new and undefined hopes. 


Mazzini soon became the acknowledged centre of the new sect, of which 
the establishment was contemporary with that of ” Young France ” and ” 
Young Germany,” and which was intended to transform and assimilate 
those already in existence, and to give them unity of purpose and 
command.1/ 


SASSONE ON MAZZINI AND ” YOUNG ITALY “ 


To reconstruct a nation torn and bowed down under the most enervating of 
clerical and monarchal despotisms requires first of all the creation of 
citizens and the organisation of a large and strong association based on 
national right. An association depending on the entire people and opening 
up to them at the same time a larger horizon than the miserable position 
they had occupied in the peninsula — such was the generous idea which 
fermented in the head of Mazzini, that great exile of Italian independence, 
when he took up at Marseilles his idea already elaborated during his 
captivity at Savona and founded the society and paper of ” Young Italy.” It 
was under the influence of the same principles, and driven by his 
unshakable faith in the future of Italy, that he, with several friends devoted 
like himself to the popular cause, undertook to develop the intelligence of 
poor Italian workmen in London. 


The statutes of the new society destined to replace the Carbonari, and 
created by Mazzini and a group of exiles, was based on national law and 


\} Shortly after the July Revolution of 1830 Mazzini, having been entrapped 
by a government spy into the performance of some trifling commission for 
the Carbonari, was arrested and imprisoned in the fortress of Savona on the 
western Riviera. ” The government was not fond,” so his father was 
informed, “of young men of talent, the subjects of whose musings were 
unknown to it.” After six months’ imprisonment Mazzini was acquitted of 
conspiracy, but was nevertheless exiled from Italy. — Makiuott.<] 


Giuseppe Mazzini 


(1808-1872) 
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accessible to .ill Italians. By its strong popular organisation it was destined 
to keep the Austrian forces in perpetual check over the whole peninsula 
until the day of help. And thus by the simplicity of its resources it would 
defy the surveillance of a most vigilant police. Religious ideas and patriotic 
thoughts were blended and confounded in the thoughts of this apostle of 
Italian liberty. They might be summed up in two words — Bio e popolo. 


The object of Young Italy was inscribed on its national banner of red, green, 
and white : on one side it bore the words, ” Liberty, Equality, Humanity ; ” 
on the other, “Unity, Independence.” 


All initiates into Young Italy were obliged to pay into the society’s funds a 
monthly contribution of fivepence, or more, if they were able. 


When initiated each new associate had to pronounce the following promise 
in the presence of the initiator : 


‘e In the name of God and Italy ; in the name of all the martyrs of the holy 
Italian cause who have fallen under the blows of foreign or native tyranny : 
by the duties which bind me to my country, to the God who created me, and 
to the brothers God has given me ; by the innate love in all men for the spot 
where his mother was born and her children have lived ; by the shame I feel 
before citizens of other nations in having neither the name nor the rights of 
a citizen, neither national flag nor fatherland; by the memory of ancient 
power; by the consciousness of present abjection ; by the tears of Italian 
mothers over sons dead on the scaffold, in dungeons, or in exile ; by the 
misery of Italian millions : believing in a Godsent mission to Italy and the 
duty of every Italian born man to contribute to its accomplishment; 
convinced that wherever God has wished a nation to be there the necessary 
forces exist to create it — that the people are the depositary of this force, 
and in the guiding of this force by the people and with the people rests the 
secret of victory — I adhere to Young Italy, an association of men holding 
the same faith, and I swear : 


” To devote myself entirely and forever to constituting a national Italy, one, 
independent, free, and republican ; to help in every way my associated 
brothers; now and forever (Ora e nempre) ; I also swear, calling on my head 
the anger of God, the horror of men, and the infamy of perjury, if ever I 
venture to betray all or part of my oath.” 


The arrangement of degrees was as simple as possible. Rejecting the 
interminable hierarchy of Carbonarism, the society had only two degrees : 
initiator and initiated. A central committee resided abroad to league 
themselves together as much as possible with democratic foreign elements, 
and generally to direct the enterprise. Signs of recognition between the 
affiliated were suppressed as being pre-eminently dangerous. The order 
word, a cut card, a special handshake, sufficed to accredit those travelling 
for the central committee to provincial committees and reciprocally. These 
signs of recognition were renewable every three months. A cypress branch 
(in memory of martyrs) was the symbol of the society. The general word of 


order, Ora e sempre, alluded to the constancy necessary to the vindication 
of Italian rights. 3 


fyffe’s estimate of mazzini 


At a time not rich in intellectual or in moral power, the most striking figure 
among those who are justly honoured as the founders of Italian 
independence is perhaps that of Mazzini. Exiled during nearly the whole of 
his mature life, a conspirator in the eyes of all governments, a dreamer in 
the eyes of the world, Mazzini was a prophet or an evangelist among those 
whom his influence led to devote themselves to the one cause of their 
country’s regeneration. No firmer faith, no nobler disinterestedness, ever 
animated the saint or the patriot; and if in Mazzini there was also something 
of the visionary and the fanatic, the force with which he grasped the two 
vital conditions of Italian revival — the expulsion of the foreigner and the 
establishment of a single national government — proves him to have been a 
thinker 
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of genuine political insight. Laying the foundation of his creed deep in the 
moral nature of man, and constructing upon this basis a fabric not of rights 
but of duties, he invested the political union with the immediateness, the 
sanctity, and the beauty of family life. With him, to live, to think, to hope, 
was to live, to think, to hope for Italy; and the Italy of his ideal was a 
republic embracing every member of the race, purged of the priestcraft and 
the superstition which had degraded the man to the slave, indebted to itself 
alone for its independence, and consolidated by the reign of equal law. The 
rigidity with which Mazzini adhered to his own great project in its 
completeness, and his impatience with any bargaining away of national 
rights, excluded him from the work of those practical politicians and men of 
expedients who in 1859 effected with foreign aid the first step towards 
Italian union ; but the influence of his teaching and his organisation in 
preparing his countrymen for independence was immense ; and the dynasty 


which has rendered to united Italy services which Mazzini thought 
impossible, owes to this great republican scarcely less than to its ablest 
friends. & 


SYMONDS ON THE PROBLEMS AND THE LEADERS 


Though the spirit infused into the Italians by Mazzini’s splendid eloquence 
aroused the people into a sense of their high destinies and duties, though he 
was the first to believe firmly that Italy could and would be one free nation, 
yet the means he sanctioned for securing this result, and the policy which 
was inseparable from his opinions, proved obstacles to statesmen of more 
practical and sober views. It was the misfortune of Italy at this epoch that 
she had not only to fight for independence, but also to decide upon the form 
of government which the nation should elect when it was constituted. All 
right-thinking and patriotic men agreed in their desire to free the country 
from foreign rule, and to establish national self-government. But should 
they aim at a republic or a constitutional monarchy? Should they be 
satisfied with the hegemony of Piedmont ? Should they attempt a 
confederation, and if so, how should the papacy take rank, and should the 
petty sovereigns be regarded as sufficiently Italian to hold their thrones ? 


These and many other hypothetical problems distracted the Italian patriots. 
It was impossible for them, in the circumstances, first to form the nation 
and then to decide upon its government ; for the methods to be employed in 
fighting for independence already implied some political principle. 
Mazzini’s manipulation of conspiracy, for instance, was revolutionary and 
republican ; while those who adhered to constitutional order, and relied 
upon the arms of Piedmont, had virtually voted for Sardinian hegemony. 
The unanimous desire for independence existed in a vague and nebulous 
condition. It needed to be condensed into workable hypothesis ; but this 
process could not be carried on with the growth of sects perilous to 
common action. 


The party of Young Italy, championed by Mazzini, was the first to detach 
itself, and to control the blindly working forces of the Carbonari movement 
by a settled plan of action. It was the programme of Young Italy to establish 
a republic by the aid of volunteers recruited from all parts of the peninsula. 
When Charles Albert came to the throne, Mazzini, as we have seen, 


addressed him a letter, as equal unto equal, calling upon the king to defy 
Austria and rely upon God and the people. Because Charles Albert (who, in 
spite of his fervent patriotism and genuine liberality of soul, was a man of 
mixed opinions, scrupulous in his sense of constitutional obligation, 
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melancholy by temperament, and superstitiously religious) found himself 
unwilling or unable to take this step, the Mazzinisti denounced him as a 
traitor to 1821, and a retrogressive autocrat. 


In his exile at Geneva, Mazzini now organised an armed attempt on Savoy. 
He collected a few hundred refugees of all nations, and crossed the frontier 
in 1833. But this feeble attack produced no result beyond convincing 
Charles Albert that he could not trust the republicans. Subsequent attempts 
on the king’s life roused a new sense of loyalty in Piedmont, and denned a 
counter-body of opinion to Mazzini’s. The patriots of a more practical type, 
who may be called moderate liberals, began, in one form or another, to aim 
at achieving the independence of Italy constitutionally by the help of the 
Sardinian kingdom. What rank Sardinia would take in the new Italy 
remained an open question. 


The publication of Vincenzo Gioberti’s treatise, 11 Primato morale e civile 
degli Italiani, in 1843, considerably aided the growth of definite opinion. 
His utopia was a confederation of Italian powers, under the spiritual 
presidency of the papacy, and with the army of Piedmont for sword and 
shield. This book had an immense success. It made timid thinkers feel that 
they could join the liberals without sacrific— 


Cing their religious or constitutional .- ‘-\Swr/-J? \ R opinions. At the same 
date Cesare 


* < Balbo’s Speranze oVItalia exercised a 


somewhat similar influence, through its sound and unsubversive principles. 
In its pages Balbo made one shrewd guess, that the Eastern question would 
decide Italian independence. 


Massimo d’ Azeglio, who also was a Piedmontese ; the poet Giusti, the 
baron Kicasoli, and the marchese Gino Capponi in Tuscany ; together with 
Alle-sandro Manzoni at Milan, and many other writers scattered through the 
provinces of Italy, gave their weight to the formation of this moderate 
liberal party. These men united in condemning the extreme democracy of 
the Mazzinisti, and did not believe that Italy could be regenerated by merely 
manipulating the insurrectionary force of the revolution. On political and 
religious questions they were much divided in detail, suffering in this 
respect from the weakness inherent in liberalism. Yet we are already 
justified in regarding this party as a sufficient counterpoise to the 
republicans ; and the man who was destined to give it coherence, and to win 
the great prize of Italian independence by consolidating and working out its 
principles in practice, was already there. 


The count Camillo Benso di Cavour had been born in 1810, two years later 
than Mazzini. He had not yet entered upon his ministerial career, but was 
writing articles for the Risorgimento, which at Turin opposed the 
Mazzinistic journal Concordia, and was devoting himself to political and 

/ 


Count di Cavour 


(1810-1861) 
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economical studies. It is impossible to speak of Mazzini and Cavour 
without remembering the third great regenerator of Italy, Giuseppe 


Garibaldi. At this date he was in exile ; but a few years later he returned, 
and began his career of popular deliverance in Lombardy. 


Mazzini the prophet, Garibaldi the knight-errant, and Cavour the statesman, 
of Italian independence, were all natives of the kingdom of Sardinia. But 
their several positions in it were so different as to account in no small 
measure for the very divergent parts they played in the coming drama. 
Mazzini was a native of Genoa, which ill tolerated the enforced rule of 
Turin. Garibaldi came from Nice, and was a child of the people. Cavour 
was born in the midst of that stiff aristocratical society of old Piedmont 
which has been described so vividly by D’ Azeglio in his Ricordi. The 
Piedmontese nobles had the virtues and the defects of English country 
squires in the last century. Loyal, truthful, brave, hard-headed, tough in 
resistance, obstinately prejudiced, they made excellent soldiers, and were 
devoted servants of the crown. Moreover, they hid beneath their stolid 
exterior greater political capacity than the more genial and brilliant 
inhabitants of southern and central Italy. 


Cavour came of this race and understood it. But he was a man of 
exceptional quality. He had the genius of statesmanship — a practical sense 
of what could be done, combined with rare dexterity in doing it, fine 
diplomatic and parliamentary tact, and noble courage in the hour of need. 
Without the enthusiasm, amounting to the passion of a new religion, which 
Mazzini inspired, without Garibaldi’s brilliant achievements, and the 
idolatry excited by this pure-hearted hero in the breasts of all who fought 
with him and felt his sacred fire, there is little doubt that Cavour would not 
have found the creation of United Italy possible. But if Cavour had not been 
there to win the confidence, support, and sympathy of Europe, if he had not 
been recognised by the body of the nation as a man whose work was solid 
and whose sense was just in all emergencies, Mazzini’s efforts would have 
run to waste in questionable insurrections, and Garibaldi’s feats of arms 
must have added but one chapter more to the history of unproductive 
patriotism. 


While, therefore, we recognise the part played by each of these great men in 
the liberation of their country, and while we willingly ignore their 


We shall be led to conclude, that the navigation of the Euphrates must have 
been very important, if we recollect the great works which were performed 
in order to secure it. Herodotus speaks of it as extraordinary; and, truly, if 
we believe, as there is great probability for doing, that this trade was 
confined to the consumption of Babylon, it must necessarily have been very 
considerable, from the immense population of the city, and from the 
peculiarity of its soil, which, as it yielded a superfluity of some things, was 
necessarily quite deficient in others. Hence the Babylonians were obliged to 
import from the northern regions those necessaries of life which their own 
soil failed to produce; and we shall have more distinct notions respecting 
this trade if we recollect that Herodotus includes under the name of 
Armenia, in addition to the mountainous district which may be termed 
Armenia propei-, also the whole of that rich and fruitful country, northern 
Mesopotamia. e 


differences and disputes, it is Cavour whom we must honour with the title 
of the maker of United Italy. 


POPE PIUS IX AND HIS LIBERAL POLICY 


From this digression, which was necessary in order to make the next acts in 
the drama clear, we now return to the year 1846. Misrule had reached its 
climax in Rome, and the people were well-nigh maddened, when Gregory 
XVI died and Pius IX was elected in his stead.1 It seemed as 


[ x ” Pius IX had a heart and mind of sufficient calibre to comprehend the 
line of conduct he must follow in the midst of these circumstances. lie 
hoped to realise gradually in his own territory and to second elsewhere all 
that the present asked for, but not to lei himself be dragged further. ” It will 
take ten years,” he said, ” for the national and political spirit to penetrate the 
masses.” He worked for this end from the first day with his minister Gizzi. 
Be called upon the municipal and ecclesiastical bodies for the best means of 
inspiring popular education ; he established commissions to investigate the 
condition of all branches of the administration, but he took care to meddle 
with nothing that directly concerned politics. The respect and sympathy of 
popular opinion encouraged Pius IX’s work. Following his example the 
other sovereigns took up reforms. But what Pius IX lacked was promptitude 
of resolution and the assistance of men practical enough to carry out the 
aspirations of his heart. — Zellbr.*] 
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though an age of gold had dawned ; for the greatest of all miracles had 
happened. The new pope declared himself a liberal, proclaimed a general 
amnesty to political offenders, and in due course granted a national guard, 
and began to form a constitution. The Neo-Guelfic school of Gioberti 
believed that their master’s Utopia was about to be realised. 


Italy went wild with joy and demonstrations. The pope’s example proved 
contagious. Constitutions were granted in Tuscany [February 11, 1848], 
Piedmont [March 4th], and Rome [March 14th]. The duke of Lucca fled, 
and his domain was joined to Tuscany. Only Austria and Naples declared 
that their states needed no reforms. On the 2nd of January, 1848, a liberal 
demonstration at Milan served the Austrians for pretext to massacre 
defenceless persons in the streets. These Milanese victims were hailed as 
martyrs all over Italy, and funeral ceremonies, partaking of the same 
patriotic character as the rejoicings of the previous year, kept up the popular 
agitation. On the 12th of January Palermo rose against King Ferdinand II, 
and Naples followed her example on the 27th. The king was forced in 
February to grant the constitution of 1812, to which his subjects were so 
arde&tly attached. 9 


CHAPTER XX THE LIBERATION OF ITALY 


[1848-1866 a.d.] 


The Italian kingdom is the fruit of the alliance between the strong 
monarchical principles of Piedmont and the dissolvent forces of revolution. 
Whenever either one side or the other, yielding to the influence of its 
individual sympathies or prejudices, failed to recognise that thus only, by 
the essential logic of events, could the unity of the country be achieved, the 
entire edifice was placed in danger of falling to the ground before it was 
completed. When Garibaldi stood on Cape Faro, conqueror and liberator, 
clothed in a glory not that of Welling-ton or Moltke, but that of Arthur or 
Roland or the Cid Campeador ; the subject of the gossip of the Arabs in 
their tents, of the wild horsemen of the Pampas, of the fishers in ice-bound 
seas ; a solar myth, nevertheless certified to be alive in the nineteenth 
century — Cavour understood that if he were left much longer single 
occupant of the field, either he would rush to disaster, which would be fatal 
to Italy, or he would become so powerful that, in the event of his being 
plunged, willingly or unwillingly, by the more ardent apostles of revolution 
into opposition with the king of Sardinia, the issue of the contest would be 
by no means sure. To guard against both possibilities, Cavour decided to 
act. — Countess Cesaresco.6 


Only two powers, a spiritual and a worldly, the Jesuits and the Austrians, 
seemed to stand in the way of attaining Italian unity. Consequently the 
glowing hatred of the Italians directed itself against both. “Evvivas” for 
Gioberti, the enemy of the Jesuits, and ” Death to the Germans ” (Tedeschi) 
against Austria, mingled with the cries of acclamation for ” Pio nono.” 
Irritation in the commercial dealings between Italians and Austrians in 
Padua, Milan, and the whole of upper Italy, mockeries, jests, scornful songs, 
and threats against the ” Germans,” associations to repress tobacco and the 
lottery, in order to diminish the Austrian income, hostile demonstrations, 
and insulting agreements, increased the bitterness and anger of both nations 
to such a degree that the Austrian soldier lived in the cities of the 
Lombardic-Venetian kingdom as in the land of an enemy. Tumults and 
insulting demonstrations resulted in sanguinary scenes, so that the Austrian 


government finally declared martial law in Lombardy, in order to be able to 
put down the excitement and rebellion by force. 


The February revolution of 1848 in Paris, incited those states in which 
military and revolutionary revolts were already under way to new efforts, 
and brought the fermentation to an outbreak in other states where the 
excitement had not yet ripened into action. In Italy the ideas of 
independence 
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and national unity which had so long appeared in literature came to the 
surface and aroused the revolutionary spirits. When Charles Albert, king of 
Sardinia and Piedmont, without an actual declaration of war, sent his army 
into Milanese territory and drew his sword against Austria, the whole 
peninsula was seized by the warlike movement. Not only were the Italian 
governments carried away by the force of public opinion to send troops and 
to pi. serve a constitutional attitude ; armed troops of volunteers also 
marched into the field so that the whole land of the Apennines was under 
arms against Austria. 


Soon a double trend of opinion became perceptible ; whereas Mazzini and 
his associates urged a popular war and republican institutions, the more 
moderate sought to establish national independence under the cross of 
Savoy, in conjunction with the constitutional king Charles Albert. The latter 
tendency prevailed after some wavering ; in Milan and Venice the union 


with Piedmont was resolved upon. The princes of Parma and Modena who 
had allied themselves with Austria had to leave their states ; even the grand 
duke of Tuscany, although giving way to the national and independent 
impulses, had to surrender his land to democrats and republicans for a short 
time. The pope also agreed to a constitution and appointed a lay ministry 
with advanced views ; nevertheless the government and the body of popular 
representatives were to concern themselves only with the worldly and 
political matters of the papal state. 


THE WAR BETWEEN NAPLES AND SICILY 


A state of war of insupportable animosity and irritation reigned over the 
whole of the Subalpine dual monarchy, when the February revolution of 
1848 in Paris threw a firebrand into this inflammable material. In 1847, 
Metternich is said to have written to the field-marshal Radetzky : ” It is not 
easy to fight larvae and fantastic shapes and yet this is our ceaseless 
warfare, ever since the appearance of a liberal pope upon the scene.” These 
larvse and fantastic shapes were now to gain body and substance. 


In Sicily, where already a provincial government under the leadership of a 
few heads of the nobility like Ruggiero Settimo, Peter Lanza, Prince of 
Butera, etc., had taken charge of public affairs in Palermo and other places, 
negotiations with King Ferdinand, with Lord Minto as an intermediary, led 
to no agreement. A union of the two kingdoms, which according to the 
“ultimatum” of the Sicilians could have its only bond in the person of the 
monarch, was in opposition to Ferdinand’s desire for rule. Accordingly 
Sicily held to its outspoken independence from Naples and rejected every 
approach to an understanding with King Ferdinand II. 


The Sicilian national representatives, divided into two chambers, elected the 
popular and respected noble Ruggiero Settimo, as president of the provisory 
government, and on April 13th adopted the resolution : ” The throne of 
Sicily is declared vacant. Ferdinand Bourbon and his dynasty are forever 
removed from the Sicilian throne. Sicily shall be governed constitutionally 
and as soon as its constitution has been revised an Italian prince shall be 
called to the throne.” When Ferdinand, under the stress of events before 
Verona and in Rome, allowed himself to be moved by reactionary influence 
to dissolve the chambers of deputies on the very day of their opening “on 


account of their assuming illegal authority and exceeding their limits of 
power,” when he suppressed an uprisal of the militia and of the radicals by 
his Swiss guards and by the unloosed populace in a barricade battle, and, as 
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Queen Caroline had done fifty years before, gave up the well-to-do 
population of his capital to the murderous and plundering greed of crowds 
of lazzaroni, then the cloth which had covered the two kingdoms was 
completely torn asunder. The frivolous, uneducated, and powerless people 
of Naples endured the hard yoke of military despotism and of a reactionary 
camarilla ; but Sicily held all the more firmly to the exclusion of the 
Bourbons and proceeded to elect a new king after the new constitution had 
been rapidly revised in favour of democratic views. After many proposals, 
in which foreign influences also had a hand, the highest state authorities, 
the government, senate, and commune, united in the resolve to call the 
second son of Charles Albert, Prince Albert Amadeus of Savoy, duke of 
Genoa, to be the constitutional king of Sicily. But the fate of the beautiful, 
unfortunate island was not yet fulfilled, the sanguinary drama not yet 
played out. The news of the election reached the royal camp when the star 
of the Italian arm}r was already in the descendant. 


Charles Albert consequently declined the crown for his son in order not to 
incense France or England against him. Ferdinand, however, swore to 
preserve the integrity of his kingdom and took measures to subjugate the 
island from the citadel of Messina [Sept. 7th-9th], where there was a strong 
and well-equipped Neapolitan garrison. There now broke out a civil war 
full of horror, and with scenes of wild barbarity, patriotic heroism, and 
fanatic passion. General Filangieri, an energetic warrior from the time of 
Murat, bombarded Messina, so that thousands of dead bodies lay in the 
streets, many houses were burned, and the greater part of the surviving 
inhabitants sought safety and protection on the foreign ships in the harbour. 
From that time on Ferdinand II was designated as ” King Bomba.” 


After some time a truce was brought about through the intervention of 
France and England. In April, 1849, however, the war broke out anew. A 
numerous company of foreigners, commanded by the Pole, Mieroslawski, 
came to the aid of the Sicilians, but the military training and the better 
equipment of the Neapolitan mercenaries, especially of the Swiss, carried 
the day in the battle of Catania (April 6th, 1849). 


On May 14th the Neapolitan army made its entry into Palermo, the capital 
of Sicily, and the unfortunate island, over which the tricoloured flag had 
waved for more than a year, became again enchained to the military 
dominion of the Bourbons. The heads of the provisory government, all of 
them men of culture and of noble birth and character, sought refuge among 
strangers. Filangieri, elevated to the rank of duke of Taormina, became 
governor of Sicily. 


REVOLT AGAINST THE POPE ; ROME A REPUBLIC 


In the papal states, the enthusiasm for the pope declined when he did not 
satisfy the exaggerated demands quickly and completely enough, and when 
he earnestly rejected the desired declaration of war against Austria as 
incompatible with his position and religious dignity. Even the expulsion of 
the Jesuits, who were oppressed and threatened in all the Italian states, and 
the maintenance of a constitution as the ” fundamental principle for the 
worldly rule of the papal state,” did not succeed in winning back his former 
popularity. The celebrated allocution in a consistory of cardinals, with the 
determined declaration that he would not wage war with Austria, was 
generally interpreted as the beginning of a reactionary change. What was 
the position, then, of the Roman troops and volunteers under the able 
general 
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Durand which the liberal government had sent to join the army of fighters 
for independence across the Po? They were looked upon as rebels until Pius 


himself placed them under the protection of Charles Albert. 


The allocution was the first backward step from the flag of national uprisal. 
Pius IX, therefore, soon became as much an object of hatred and enmity od 
the part of the patriots as he had before been their idol. In vain did he 
nominate the liberal champion Mamiani as president of the ministry, 


a position which as yet only clericals had held, and the historian Farini as 
under secretary of state ; the feeling that the head of the church had been 
faithless to the national cause alienated the hearts of the Roman people 
more and more. He also had to endure the mortification of having his peace 
proposals rejected by Austria, proud over her new successes at arms. The 
reactionary coup d’etat in Naples was regarded as the direct result of the 
allocution, and influenced the popular passions more and more against 
spiritual rule. 


The clever Italian Rossi of Carrara, who had once taught law in Geneva, 
and had then occupied an influential position in Paris with Louis Philippe 
and Guizot, and had executed important diplomatic missions, was called by 
Pius IX to form a constitutional ministry, in order more tightly to seize the 
reins of government which threatened to slip out of the weak hands of the 
princes of the church. But, by his energetic measures against the increasing 
anarchy, Rossi so drew upon himself the hatred of the Roman democrats 
that at the opening of the chambers he was murdered on the steps of the 
senate on the very spot upon which Caesar once fell. 


Thereupon the unrestrained populace, led by the democratically inclined 
Charles Lucien Bonaparte, surrounded the Quirinal and forced the pope, 
through threats, to name a radical ministry, in which the advocate Galletti 
and the old democrat Sterbini had the greatest influence, next to Mamiani 
who had been recalled. From that time law and order disappeared from the 
holy city. The chamber of deputies was without power, and became so 
weakened by the withdrawal of many members that it was scarcely 
competent to form legal resolutions ; the democratic popular club, together 
with the rude mob of Trastevere, controlled matters. Many cardinals 
withdrew ; Pius IX was guarded like a prisoner. 


Enraged at these acts and threatened as to his safety, the pope finally fled to 
Gaeta, in disguise, aided by the Bavarian ambassador Count Spaur. Here he 
formed a new ministry and entered a protest against all proceedings in 
Rome. This move procured at first the most complete victory for 
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the republican party in the Tiberian city. A new constitutional assembly was 
summoned, which in its first sitting deprived the papacy of its worldly 
authority, established the Roman republic, and resolved to work for the 
union of Italy under a democratic-republican form of rule. A threat of 
excommunication from the pope was met with scorn by the popular union. 
A provisory government under the direction of three men undertook the 
administration of the free state, while the constitutional assembly laid hands 
on the church lands in order to form small farms out of them for the poor, 
and Garibaldi organised a considerable militia out of insurrectionary 
volunteers and democrats. 


Garibaldi of Nice (born July 4th, 1807) was a bold insurrectionary leader 
who had wandered about in America and elsewhere as a political refugee 
for a long time, and who, on his return to his native country, had taken an 
active part in the struggle of the Piedmontese and Lombards against 
Austria. The unfortunate outcome of the renewed war in upper Italy, which 
had brought a large number of refugees to Rome, and the arrival of 


Mazzini, who for so long had been the active head of the ” young Italy ” 
party and the soul of the democratic propaganda, increased the 
revolutionary excitement in Rome. The union of revolutionary forces 
determined the powers protecting the papal states, whose help the pope had 
summoned, to common action and armed intervention. 


THE FRENCH RESTORE THE POPE 


While the Austrians after severe battles took possession of Bologna and 
Ancona, the Neapolitans from the south entered Roman territory, and a 
French army under General Oudinot, the son of the marshal, landed in 
Civita Vecchia and surrounded Rome, which was in a state of intense 
excitement. It was in vain that the French declared they came as friends, to 
protect order and legal liberty, to prevent Austrians and Neapolitans from 
occupying the papal state and its capital, and to forestall a counter 
revolution in favour of a reactionary and clerical movement ; the democrats 
rejected the proffered hand of peace and propitiation, and prepared an 
obstinate opposition to the attacking enemy. The first assault of the French 
failed, May 2nd, 1849. After a brave fight against the insurgents, who were 
well placed and well armed, Oudinot, with severe losses, had to retreat to 
the sea and await reinforcements. In order to separate their opponents the 
triumvirs then entered into negotiations with the French general and 
decided on an eight days’ truce, which Garibaldi made good use of to attack 
the Neapolitan troops near Velletri and drive them back over the border 
(May 19th). Oudinot now began a new attack. But this time also they met 
with such 


Giuseppe Garibaldi 


(1807-1882) 


SHIPS AMONG THE ASSYRIANS 


One does not think of the Assyrians as a naval people, yet that they also 
went down to the sea in ships, we may learn from Layard’s researches. 


Although the Assyrians were properly an inland people, yet their conquests 
and expeditions, particularly at a later period, brought them into contact 
with maritime nations. We consequently find, on the monuments of 
Khorsabad and Kuyunjik, frequent representations of naval engagements 
and operations on the seacoast. In the most ancient palace of Nimrud only 
bas-reliefs with a river have been discovered ; they furnish us, however, 
with the forms of vessels, evidently of Assyrian construction — all tliose in 
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determined resistance at the Pancrazio gate and in other places that they did 
not finally gain possession of the city, under treaty, until after weeks of 
sanguinary fighting (July 3rd). The barricades were at once cleared, the 
provisory government dissolved, and a foreign military rule established. 


Garibaldi with his faithful followers climbed over the Apennines and after a 
thousand dangers and adventures escaped in a little boat to Genoa and from 
there to America. Of his companions the greater part fell into the hands of 
the Austrians ; some of them were shot, others imprisoned in Mantua. 
Mazzini escaped to Switzerland, and when he was driven out from thence 
went to England where he continued his agitations. Pope Pius remained for 
a long time in his voluntary exile, and persevered in his ano-er towards the 
ungrateful city. Not until April, 1850, did he return. Quiet was preserved in 
Rome by a French garrison ; only the bands of robbers who roamed through 
the country under desperate leaders bore testimony to the deep decay of 
social organisation, and to the impotency’ of the government. 


REVOLUTIONS IN TUSCANY AND ELSEWHERE 


The grand duke Leopold of Tuscany succeeded for a long time in keeping 
the favour of his subjects, by his liberal reforms, by banishing the Jesuits, 
and by taking part, although forced to do so, in the war against Austria. But 
here also the radical agitation finally succeeded in undermining the soil and 
in effecting the summoning of a constitutional assembly. By the activity of 
the demagogues public affairs soon fell into anarchy so that the grand duke 
found himself obliged to leave Tuscany with his family. The former 
ministers appeared at the head of the provisory government. In Leghorn the 
associates of Mazzini fanned the revolutionary fire. When the flames were 
too high, however, the conservative party put forth its strength and effected 
a revulsion of feeling. A moderate liberal government, under Gino Capponi, 
the Ricasoli brothers and others, took charge of affairs and invited the 
grand-duke, who had been residing in Gaeta, to return. He hesitated for 


some time until the Austrians under General d’Aspre had occupied Leghorn 
and the republican party had lost. Then only did Leopold re-enter his 
capital, Florence, and re-establish the old order (July 27th, 1849). 


Duke Francis V of Modena, who had absolutistic inclinations, and Duke 
Charles of Parma, who had assumed the reins of government only a short 
time before, both of whom had placed themselves under Austrian military 
supremacy, did not succeed in withstanding the March storms. They left 
their states and attached themselves to Austria. Radetzky’s entry into Milan 
was for them also the day of return. 


charles Albert’s war with Austria 


The most remarkable change in affairs was taking place in upper Italy. 
Charles Albert, king of Piedmont and Sardinia, a man with no steadfastness 
of character, had paid for the liberal sins of his youth by absolutism, but had 
then, in accordance with the spirit of the time, raised the flag of Italian 
nationality and independence, had granted a liberal constitution and 
summoned a patriotic ministry. He now thought the appropriate moment 
had come to gain the favour of the Italian people and the possession of the 
united kingdom of Lombardy and Venice, together with the dominion over 
Italy by a warlike incursion upon Austrian territory. United with the 
Lombards who had arisen against the Austrians after some hesitation, 
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established a provisory government, and after an obstinate battle in the 
streets March 18th, 1848, and at the barricades of Milan lasting for several 
days had obliged the gray-headed field-marshal Radetzky to retreat with his 
troops ; in alliance with the Venetians, who, after the liberation of their 
capital through the capitulation of the Austrian count Zichy, had joined the 
general national uprisal and supported by countless volunteers ( Crociati) of 
middle Italy, Charles Albert marched against Mincio, advanced to the 
northern borders of Italy, and, after the victorious encounter at Goito (April 


8th, 1848), threatened Peschiera, which with Verona, Mantua, and Legnago 
formed the celebrated ” Quadrilateral ” of fortification. Everywhere waved 
the tricoloured flag ; most of the cities, with the exception of the 
strongholds of Mantua and Verona, joined the insurgents. The war took on 
the character of a crusade. The priesthood, from the newly appointed bishop 
of Milan down to the lowest brother, worked for the national cause, for the 
independence of Italy, and gave to the revolution the blessing of the church. 


But soon the situation changed. On the 6th of May a sanguinary battle took 
place at Santa Lucia in which the Austrian army maintained the field 
against the enemy. The encounter at Santa Lucia was a turning-point in the 
war. Charles Albert began to doubt as to his reaching his end by arms and 
hoped to get better terms from the oppressed court at Vienna through the 
intervention of England. The source of the war between Adige and Mincio 
strengthened the king in his desire for peace. On the 11th of June the field 
marshal forced the city of Vicenza to surrender after a sanguinary battle, 
while the king of Piedmont occupied Rivoli, a place famous in the history 
of war, and undertook the siege of Mantua. The papal troops and volunteers 
were allowed free exit. At this time Garibaldi arrived in Charles Albert’s 
camp in order to take part in the war of independence. The Italians fought 
for freedom and nationality ; the Austrians for dominion and military glory. 


On the 25th of July, on a hot summer day Count Radetzky gained a victory 
at Custozza which established Austria’s military glory in the most brilliant 
fashion. The aged field marshal then advanced rapidly into Lombardy, 
driving before him the enemy, who were again conquered at Goito and 
Volta, and at the beginning of August he stood at the gates of Milan. 
Threatened by the mob and reviled and persecuted as a traitor, Charles 
Albert had left the city under the cover of night and accepted the armistice 
of Vigevino (August 9th, 1848) which he owed more to the generosity of 
the victor than to the intervening diplomacy of foreign powers. Radetzky, as 
gentle and humane as he was brave and powerful, stained his victory by no 
cruelty. A wholesale emigration made Milan a deserted city. Continued 
hostile demonstrations in the Lombard city made the measures of the 
Austrian governor more severe. Troops were quartered in the houses of the 
patriots ; the palaces of prominent emigrants were turned into barracks, 
contributions were exacted, property of the nobles was confiscated. On the 


day after the conclusion of the truce Peschiera surrendered to General 
Haynau. 


Thereby, however, the war between Sardinia and Austria was not 
concluded. The events in Vienna filled the Italians with new hopes ; the 
efforts abroad to effect a peaceful solution between Piedmont and Austria 
came to nothing ; the proposed congress in Brussels did not assemble ; only 
a final decision by arms could dampen the inflamed spirits. Charles Albert, 
reviled by the people, pushed by the radicals, threatened by the republicans 
in his rulership, led astray by wounded princely pride, in his desperation 
formed 
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the resolution to again try the fortune of war. In March (1849) a large 
Sardinian army, in which were several Polish leaders, crossed the Lombard 
border in order to make a second attempt to drive the Austrians out of Italy. 
But the sanguinary victories of the Austrian army at Montara and Novara 
March 23rd, 1849, put a quick stop to these undertakings and shattered the 
hopes of the Italian patriots. 


CHARLES ALBERT ABDICATES : VICTOR EMMANUEL II 
SUCCEEDS 


Charles Albert, despairing of his success but holding the feeling of his 
military and princely honour deep in his heart, abdicated in favour of his 
son, Victor ‘Emmanuel II, fled from the land of his fathers and in distant 
Portugal 


sought a resting place for the short remainder of his days. He died in the 
firm belief that the power and future of Italy rested in the Piedmontese 
dynasty. 9 


Charles Albert, great only in misfortune, was not unworthy of 
magnanimous treatment and was now very willing to receive it. He had 
risked all to redeem the word jAledged to the fatherland, and his plans of 
ambition and aggrandisement were frustrated and shattered, his sword and 
courage completely broken. Italy, both republican and reactionary, had left 
him alone on the place of election with his people ; he feared and mistrusted 
the French Republic; he must have been tired of all the fine counsels, empty 
promises of England. He awaited death with calmness, and devoutly 
performed the last duties of the Catholic Christian ; on the afternoon of the 
26th of July, 1849, he succumbed to a third stroke of apoplexy. 


The impression wrought by his death was that of an expiation, a sacrifice to 
the fatherland ; his remains were brought to Genoa on the Pied-His body 
was worshipped as that of a martyr and saint, and thousands followed it to 
its grave on the lovely sum-mit of Superga, eastward of Turin. 


Besides his rare patience and courage, Charles Albert possessed no 
prominent intellectual qualities ; if in the one sense he was a brave soldier, 
he also proved himself a very indifferent general. As a prince he had good 
intentions, but was wanting in all application, desire for instruction, and in 
determination to such a point that cunning and dissimulation were 
indispensable to him. Nevertheless he was a man, and the great dangers, the 
deep suffering which he had to undergo for a cause also borne by the 
noblest of the people, conciliated and glorified his memory ; thus he left his 
successor and his state a very promising but weighty legacy. h 


Victor Emmanuel II 


(1820-1878) 


montese war vessel Monzambano. 
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The young king Victor Emmanuel concluded a truce March 26th, 1849, 
with the victorious field marshal, but this aroused so much disfavour 
throughout the country that the chamber of deputies refused to ratify it and 
a revolt broke out in Genoa. Not until the treaty had been cancelled and the 
revolt put down by force, did the people succumb to the inevitable. The new 
chambers later confirmed the peace with Austria, which placed a great 
burden of debt on the country to pay for the expenses of the war. From that 
time the Sardinian kingdom advanced on the way of liberal reform and 
healthy internal development. 


VENICE FAILS TO ACQUIRE FREEDOM 


Only Venice, on account of the unconquerable security of its position, was 
able to resist the Austrian besieging army for months longer and to defy all 
attacks and attempts at conquest. Not until all hope of a happy outcome of 
the war had disappeared, after the defeat of the insurgents in all places, and 
not until the city had been reduced to a state of greatest misery through 
distractions within, and the enemy without, did Venice surrender to the 
Austrians under treaty. On August 30th, 1849, the field marshal made his 
triumphal entry into the city of lagoons. Manin, who had borne the greatest 
part in the heroic defence of Venice, fled to France, where, rejecting all 
proffered aid, he supported himself as an instructor in languages. The 
former dictator of Venice and the former prisoner of Spielberg, Pallavicino 
Trivulzio were the founders and creators of the Italian national union, in 
which the republicans and constitutionalists, in the fifties, rallied around the 
cross of Savoy for the liberation and union of the fatherland. Manin was not 
to live to see the day of Italy’s independence. He died on September 22nd, 
1857. Ten years later his ashes were transported Venice and buried in his 
liberated native city. 


After the fall of Milan and Venice the double eagle spread its wings once 
more over the kingdom of Lombardy and Venice ; in middle and upper Italy 
the banners of the legitimate rulers were once more erected and the Italian 
tricolours had a place only in Sardinia. Pius IX proclaimed his deep 


repentance for his sins of liberalism. However much foolhardiness and 
blind passion the Italian revolution may have brought to light, one point 
cannot be denied — the honour of the nation was rescued. For centuries the 
object of the scorn and contempt of other nations, the Italians showed that 
they also knew how to bear arms ; and although this time also it was no less 
their own lack of order than the military superiority of their opponents 
which caused their surrender, yet by this uprisal the hope was awakened and 
strengthened that for them also the day would dawn, upon which national 
unity and legal freedom would lay the foundation of a happier and more 
worthy popular life. 


After the defeat of their attempt to obtain liberty the patriots recognised the 
necessity of a closer union with the Sardinian-Piedmontese royal house, 
under the flag of which the organisation of a united Italy could alone be 
hoped for. This idea was seized by no one with greater zeal than by the 
former dictator of Venice, Daniele Manin, during his exile in Paris. 


By means of pamphlets and newspaper articles, in union with Pallavicino, 
he sought to prepare his countrymen for a fresh national uprisal under the 
cross of Savoy. A propaganda of which “the head was Manin, the arm 
Pallavicino” worked for the realisation of the principle : ” Independence 
and unity under Victor Emmanuel, king of Italy.” The fruit of this national 
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movement was the Italian national union. Manin did not live to see its 
result, but his ideas kept gaining new followers. In La Farina the patriotic 
club obtained a more active and fiery co-labourer. Introduced to Cavour by 
Pallavicino, the active Sicilian undertook the role of mediator between the 
minister and the national union. 


The propositions of Cavour, though not given the sanction of the congress, 
were made the programme of all the reform parties in the Italian peninsula. 
Piedmont which numbered, including Savoy and the island from which the 


kingdom took its name, scarcely five million inhabitants, could hope to 
form one member of the great Italian federation only after it had succeeded 
in breaking the rule and influence of Austria. All attempts to free Italy by 
force of arms having hitherto met with ill-success it was seen that Austria 
must first be spiritually undermined and weakened before recourse was 
again had to the sword. When Austria, setting its faith according to custom 
in the power of the bayonet and the influence of the clergy, sought to keep 
the people in subjection by means of spiritual pressure and a carefully 
organised police, Sardinia followed exactly the opposite course and 
weakened the power of the clergy, introduced greater political freedom and 
endeavoured in every way to win the confidence of the Italian people. 
Reforms were instituted in the system of taxation, foreign traffic and 
commerce were encouraged, the number of convents was reduced, and 
freedom of the press was allowed. In all these measures Cavour, as minister 
of commerce, was the moving spirit. The army was strengthened in 
important points, the fortification of Alexandria was begun, and the land 
defences all over the kingdom were placed in a state of readiness. 


In March, 1854, the despotic voluptuary Duke Charles III of Parma, who 
hated democrats and patriots and mistrusted all people of culture, was 
murdered in the open street, and two years later the prison-director Cereali, 
and the war-auditor Bordi, both objects of popular hatred, were assassinated 
in the same manner. Most terrible of all was the situation in Naples and 
Sicily, that part of the world fashioned by nature to be a paradise, but turned 
by man into a place of damnation. Ferdinand IT made use of the years of 
European reaction to stamp out every inclination toward freedom and equal 
rights among his people, to fill the prisons with his political adversaries and 
to carry on all over his realm, a rule of despotism in which the spy-system, 
and judicial and official tyranny came to full luxuriance of growth. The 
king witnessed from his balcony the placing in chains by a special flogging- 
committee, of the political prisoners who numbered, it is said, from first to 
last 22,000. 


In November the former member of parliament, Baron Bentioigna, headed 
an insurrection to force the readoption of the constitution of 1812, but he 
was defeated by the king’s troops and afterwards shot with many of his 
companions. In December the life of the king was attempted by a Mazzinist 


soldier. Armed bands, united in a secret society called the ” Camorra,” 
perpetrated robbery and murder through all the land. Not daring to remain 
longer in the capital the king moved with his family to the castle of Caserta, 
which he kept closely guarded, allowing entrance to none but his most 
intimate friends. The presence of Mazzini in Genoa in the summer of 1857 
brought the excitement over the whole peninsula up to fever-heat and led to 
several serious attempts at insurrection in Leghorn, Naples, and Capri. 
These insurrections were suppressed, but the causes of the discontent still 
remained, and the rebellious spirit was only the more ready to assert itself 
again at the first favorable opportunity. 
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That war between Sardinia and Austria was merely a question of time 
became apparent to everyone toward the end of the fifties. Fortunately for 
Sardinia, Austria’s position was an isolated one owing to the enmity which 
her attitude during the Crimean War had won for her from Russia, and her 
inborn jealousy and distrust of Prussia. The many-headed German 
confederation was not in a position to interfere in political questions of 
world-importance, and it was Napoleon’s most earnest endeavour to 
reconcile Russia with France and Sardinia that a restoration of the alliance 
which had received its death-blow in the Crimean War might be made 
impossible for the future. It was not long before Russian men-of-war were 
to be seen in the Mediterranean, and Napoleon’s efforts on behalf of France 
were no less successful. The cautious emperor Napoleon might not have 
been so ready to champion the weaker side had it not been for the attempt 
on his life made by Orsini, as described in volume XIII. 


The emperor had once held close relations with the Italian patriots, had 
even been a member of an Italian secret society, and now, regarded by his 
former associates as a traitor to their cause, he was condemned by them to 
death. In February a letter written by Orsini was made public in which he 


adjured the emperor to restore to Italy the independence it had lost in 1849 
through France’s fault ; to free it forever from the Austrian yoke. ” Without 
Italian independence,” the letter closed, ” the peace of Europe, even your 
majesty’s own safety is but an empty dream. Free my unhappy fatherland 
and the blessings of twenty-five million people will follow you into the next 
world.” 


On the 13th of March Orsini and Pieri perished on the scaffold, the two 
remaining accomplices having been deported to America. The courage with 
which Orsini met death, and the love of country he manifested up to his last 
breath aroused universal sympathy. What Orsini living had failed to bring 
about, he accomplished dead. While the murderous attempt was made the 
pretext for robbing France of all freedom by means of the security law of 
the 28th of January, Napoleon in conjunction with Cavour — who with 
artful smoothness calmed his imperial associate’s anger toward Italy, the 
hotbed of conspiracies — proceeded to carry out the wishes of Orsini. 


Several weeks later Cavour held a secret conference with Napoleon at 
which plans regarding Italy were perfected. ” Italy to be free as far as Adria 
; the whole of upper Italy to be united in a kingdom, France to be enlarged 
by the annexation of Savoy,” these were the terms agreed upon in the 
interview. It was further proposed that the bond between the two reigning 
houses should be made still firmer by the betrothal of Prince Napoleon 
Bonaparte with Clotilde, the daughter of Victor Emmanuel.1 


AUSTRIA DECLARES AVAR : MAGENTA AND SOLFERINO 


In 1859 war was brought close in sight by Victor Emmanuel’s 
announcement at the opening of the chamber of deputies in Turin that 
Sardinia could no longer remain insensible to the cries for help that were 
arising on all sides. Austria proceeded at once to strengthen her army, to 
place the whole of Lombardy under martial law, and by every means 
possible sought to secure her power and possessions in Italy. Austria was 
severely blamed 


[J According to Bulled Cavour had higher plans for Clotilde’s marriage, but 
yielded for diplomacy’s sake. | 
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the sculptures of Khorsabad and Kuyunjik belonging probably to allies or to 
the enemy. It may be presumed that the rivers navigated by the early 
Assyrians, and represented in their bas-reliefs, were the Tigris, Euphrates, 
and Khabur. 


Herodotus thus describes the Babylonian vessels of a later period: “The 
loats used by those who come to the city (Babylon) are of a circular form, 
and made of skins. They are constructed in Armenia, in the parts above 
Assyria. The ribs of the vessels are formed of willow boughs and branches, 
and covered externally with skins. They are round like a shield, there being 
no distinction between the head and stern. Tliey line the bottoms of their 
boats with reeds (or straw), and, taking on board merchandise, princi- 
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pally palm wine, float down the stream. The boats have two oars, one man 
to each ; one pulls to him, the other pushes from him. These vessels are of 
different dimensions ; some of them are so large that they bear freight to the 
value of five thousand talents [£1,000,000 or 85,000,000]. The smaller have 
one ass on board, the larger several. On their arrival at Babylon the boatmen 
dispose of their goods, and also offer for sale the ribs and the reeds (or 
straw). They then load their asses with the skins, and return with them to 
Armenia, where they construct new vessels.” 


I was, at one time, inclined to believe that the description of Herodotus 
applied to the rafts still constructed on the rivers of Mesopotamia, and used, 
it will be remembered, for the conveyance of the sculptures from Nimrud to 
Bassorali. The materials of which they are made are precisely those 
mentioned by the Greek historian, and they are still disposed of at Baghdad 
in the same way as they were in his day at Babylon. But the boats which 
excited the wonder of Herodotus seem to have been more solidly built, and 
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[1859 A.r>.] by the neutral powers for beginning hostilities, and it seemed 
as though with the death of Field Marshal Radetzky Austria’s military star 
had set forever. To Franz Gyulay, a member of the Hungarian nobility who 
had filled many offices but had in none of them given proofs of marked 
ability, fell the command. 


By shameful inactivity the Austrians allowed the Sardinians time to 
concentrate their 80,000 men around the fortress of Alessandria, where they 
were joined in May by several divisions of French troops, Garibaldi, 
meanwhile, with his ” Alpine hunters ” guarding the foot of the mountain 
whence he could harass the right wing of the Austrians and support the 
operations of the main army. The popularity of his name drew volunteers to 
his ban-ner in flocks, and his appearance in the northern lake-region 
aroused the wildest enthusiasm among the people. About the middle of May 
Napoleon himself arrived in Italy; although he left the actual lead to able 
and experienced generals, he took his place at the head of the troops. 


Count Stadion, sent out to reconnoitre with 12,000 men, came upon the 
French near Montebello May 20th, 1859, and was forced to retreat. The 
battle of Magenta followed, June 4th, in which the victory fell to the 
French.1 The bravery of the Austrians in this engagement, although they 
suffered from the greatest lack of necessary equipments, excited the 
admiration even of the enemy. Never did the defects of the Austrian 
administration become so glaringly apparent as during the campaign in 
Italy. Lombardy was the prize at stake in this battle of Magenta. Gyulay, 
incapable of rallying his scattered forces for a new attempt, immediately 
gave orders for a general retreat. Milan was evacuated in the next two days 
so hastily that the movement bore the character of a flight, the fortifications 
around Pavia and Piacenza were blown up, and the army of occupation was 
recalled from all its garrisons. 


On the 8th of June, Napoleon, at the side of Victor Emmanuel, made a 
triumphal entry into Milan, where he addressed the people in high-sounding 
speeches, the Austrians, meanwhile, continuing their retreat as far as the 


Mincio, where they took up a new position in the middle of a quadrangle of 
fortifications, Peschiera, Verona, Mantua, and Legnago. 


The misfortunes that had befallen Austria confirmed and strengthened 
Sardinia in its ideal of Italian unity, and helped to bring about the fall of the 
lesser Italian sovereignties. In April the archduke Leopold of Tuscany had 
been forced to leave Florence and place himself under the protection of 
Austria. A provisory government was established under the protectorate of 
the king of Piedmont. But this arrangement did not meet Napoleon’s views. 
His secret design was to give the Tuscan throne to his cousin, Louis 
Napoleon, the son-in-law of Victor Emmanuel, that there might gradually 
grow up in Italy a circle of states tributary to France which would hinder 
the dream of Italian unity from ever being realised. 


Unionist enthusiasm had already burned too high, however, for political or 
diplomatic schemes to avail against it. All over the land the flag of united 
Italy was raised, and conjunction demanded with Sardinia. Bologna 
declared itself free from the pope and invoked the dictatorship of the king 
of Sardinia. Many other cities of the pontifical state followed this example, 
indeed the greater part of the pontifical possessions would have fallen away 
from Rome 


f1 The losses were considerable on both sides ; on the French side there 
were 246 officers and 3,403 men dead or wounded ; and 735 missing. The 
Austrians had 281 officers, 3,432 men dead or wounded, and 4,000 missing. 
But the result of the battle was to open Milan to the French. — I)elokd.«] 
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had not the terrible storming of Perugia by the pope’s Swiss guard spread 
such dismay that Ancona, Ferrara, and Ravenna for a while remained true. 


When Austria became convinced that from neither Prussia nor Germany 
was help to be expected, it determined to try again single-handed the 


fortunes of war. Following the example of Napoleon the emperor Francis 
Joseph led his troops in person, and the incapable Gyulay was allowed to 
sink into oblivion. But even under the new leaders Austria’s operations 
were not crowned with success ; the second encounter with the allied troops 
which took place beyond the Mincio resulted in a defeat for the Austrians 
— once more on account of serious strategical errors. 


Napoleon, informed of the weak points of this position, sent his main 
column against the defective centre which occupied a hill near Solferino. 
After a murderous bat-tle, June 24th, 1859, the height was captured by the 
French, despite the heroic resistance of the Austrians, and the imperial army 
was divided into two parts. A second blow struck by Napoleon near 
Cavriani met with a like success, the Austrian leaders having issued 
conflicting orders that brought the troops into much confusion. Benedek, 
who had twice repulsed the Sardinians near San Martino, continued the 
battle several hours after it was practically lost to the Austrians ; then a 
severe storm came up which enabled them to retire in good order. In this 
engagement Marshal Niel distinguished himself above all the other leaders 
on the French side. It was a bloody day, with a loss of 13,000 resulting to 
the Austrians. On the side of the allies the loss was even heavier owing to 
the greater peril to which they had been exposed in attacking the height. 
The victory of Solferino was a fresh leaf in the laurel-crown of France, and 
contributed not a little to confirm Napoleon in possession of the throne. 


For various reasons Napoleon, a man of caution aiuV self-control, 
determined to soften as much as possible the sting of defeat to his 
humiliated foe, and despatched to Francis Joseph proposals of truce which 
were accepted and confirmed at Villafranca. Three days later a personal 
meeting took place between the emperors at which the preliminaries of 
peace were arranged. Napoleon represented earnestly to the young Francis 
Joseph how isolated Austria stood among the nations. It was agreed that 
Lombardy should be ceded to France with the exception of Peschiera and 
Mantua, that Italy 
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should form a confederacy of states under the general direction of the pope, 
and that the restoration of the sovereigns of Tuscany and Modena, 
stipulated by Austria, should take place unhindered. For the final settlement 
of these points, plenipotentiaries from both realms were to meet at Zurich. 


The terms of peace agreed upon at Villafranca, and ratified in all essential 
respects at Zurich, dealt the death-blow to Austria’s influence in the 
Apennine peninsula, and laid the foundation, to an extent far exceeding 
Napoleon’s expectations, for the national unity of Italy. The rest could be 
left in the hands of the Italians themselves. Far from restoring their former 
masters to the throne the subjects of the expulsed or fugitive princes 
hastened to confirm in a o-eneral assembly the disposition of the old 
dynasties, and annexed themselves to Sardinia. 


THE PAPACY VS. UNITY 


We have seen how, before the battle of Solferino, Modena and Parma as 
well as Tuscany had declared in favour of union with Piedmont. After the 
Peace of Villafranca the states south of the Po united under Garibaldi in a 


military league which had for object the repulsion of all attacks from 
without and the hindrance of all attempts at restoration on the part of the 
particularists and reactionists within. Even Bologna and a great part of the 
Romagna withdrew from the pontifical state and petitioned Victor 
Emmanuel to take them under his protection. This request was not refused 


however hot might be the wrath of the holy father. Under the leadership of 
D’ Azeglio the necessary steps towards union with Sardinia were taken 
throughout Romagna, and by New Year of 1860, a specially established 
ministry deliberated on the affairs of the new-fledged state of middle Italy, 
to which was given the name of Emilia, from the old Via ‘Emilia of Rome. 


Neither the curses of the Vatican nor the wrath of the ul tramontanes all 
over Europe could retard in the least degree the march of events. Although 
the confederation decided upon at Villafranca and Zurich was never made a 
fact, owing to the disinclination of Austria and the pope to institute the 
necessary reforms, the neutral attitude maintained by England and France 
yet materially assisted Italy to realise her dream of national unity. Towards 
the end of 1859 a pamphlet published in Paris entitled Pope and Congress 
first startled the world with the thought that it was time the temporal power 
of the pope should cease, that his rule ought hereafter to be confined to the 
precincts of Rome itself. This naturally threw the whole Catholic world in 
an uproar, and elicited from the pope repeated violent denunciations, yet in 
the course 
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of time the idea became an accomplished fact. Napoleon had never 
forgotten that the holy father had refused him consecration at the time of his 
coronation. The union of the middle Italian states with Sardinia was the 
forerunner of all those ” annexations ” which was soon to transform 
completely the character of the peninsula. Napoleon was willing to permit 
the expansion of the upper Italian kingdom provided Savoy and the 
countship of Nice be ceded to France. From the time of Cavour’s 
resumption of his place in the ministry in January, Napoleon and the crafty 
minister exerted every art known to diplomacy to bring about the end they 


had in view. At last in March, 1860, the popular vote was obtained which 
gave Savoy and Nice to France and made Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and the 
Roman legations a part of the kingdom of Sardinia. The pope 
excommunicated all who had taken part or even connived at this 
despoliation of Rome ; but the papal bull, once so formidable a weapon, had 
in the course of time lost much of its early terrors. The 2nd of April 
witnessed the opening of the first Italian parliament, in which were 
representatives not only from Sardinia and Lombardy, but from Tuscany, 
Modena, Parma, and the Roman legations. ” Our fatherland is no longer the 
Italy of Rome,” declared the crown speech, “nor of the Middle Ages ; 
neither shall it be the arena wherein shall meet for com-bat the ambitions of 
all nations. Now and forever it is the Italy of the Italians.” 


GARIBALDI DRIVES THE BOURBONS FROM SICILY 


With the Peace of Zurich and the ” annexation ” that followed closed the 
first act in the drama of Italy’s freedom. The way had been paved thereto by 
the conviction that had gained ground among the cultivated classes since 
1848 that only by a union of the whole country under the constitutional 
monarchy of Sardinia could any stable and permanent national position be 
obtained. To accomplish this end all the revolutionary and nationalist forces 
made common cause, and chose as their scene of action the kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily, which had lately passed into the hands of Francis II, the 
inexperienced son of Ferdinand II. The French and Russian ambassadors 
had in vain endeavoured, after the Peace of Villafranca, to bring about an 
alliance between Naples and Piedmont, thinking thus to frustrate all the 
efforts of the revolutionists ; but the policy of tradition, which persisted in 
placing trust in Austria, prevailed even with the new king. By his refusal to 
espouse the cause of Italian unity Francis II precipitated the fall of the 
Bourbon dynasty and the dissolution of the Neapolitan-Sicilian kingdom . 


The project of attacking a kingdom that had at its command a well- 
organised military force of 150,000 men was indeed a bold one ; but 
tyranny had prepared the ground for the operations of the secret societies, 
and the indifference with which the warnings of the French and Russian 
ambassadors were received, together with the dismissal of the Swiss 
mercenaries, robbed the throne of its strongest and most trustworthy support 


at the precise moment when Garibaldi and his associates had planned to 
strike a decisive blow. 


On the 6th of May Garibaldi set sail with 1,062 volunteers from Genoa 
without suffering any hinderance from the Sardinian authorities, and on the 
11th of May landed at Marsala, on the west coast of Sicily. To the protest of 
the king of Naples and of the German courts against the impunity allowed a 
band of “sea-robbers,” Turin made reply that since the expedition was a 
private enterprise undertaken by Garibaldi and his associates, the Pied- 
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montese authorities had no right to interfere. Before Garibaldi’s departure, 
however, Cavour had written to Persano : ” We must support the revolution, 
but it must have all the appearance, in the eyes of Europe, of a volunteer 
enterprise.“1 


After Garibaldi had disembarked with his immediate followers he withdrew 
t.» the mountains and gathered about him, near Salemi, the scattered frao- 
ments of his volunteer corps. On the 14th of May, when the number of men 
had increased to 4,000 he issued a proclamation in which, in the name 


of Victor Emmanuel, king of Italy, he declared himself dictator over the 
realm of Sicily. 


After several successful encounters with the king’s troops Garibaldi pressed 
towards the capital by way of Calatafimi and Misilmeri, keeping his 
confederates informed of his movements by means of watch-fires at night. 
On the 27th of May he stood be-fore Palermo and immediately gave the 
signal for attack. In a few hours the city, whose population had risen with 


one accord to support the invaders, had nearly passed into the hands of 
Garibaldi, when General Lanza, who had been despatched to the island by 
the young king with an important force, caused the city to be so heavily 
bombarded by the citadel and ships of war in the harbour, that the next day 
more than half of it lay in ruins. By the intermediary of the English admiral 
a truce was arranged which ended with the withdrawal of the Neapolitan 
troops and ships, and the delivering over of the city to the revolutionists. 


Almost incalculable were the effects of these events in Palermo. By them 
the monarchy was shaken to its base and the name of Garibaldi carried into 
every corner of the world. At the court of Naples confidence was totally 
destroyed. In vain the king sought to prop his tottering throne by restoring 
the constitution of 1848. 


Six weeks after the victory at Palermo the ” dictator ” Garibaldi set sail for 
Messina without having fulfilled the expectations of Turin that he would 
announce the annexation of Sicily to Sardinia. In three days he took the 
fortress of Milazzo, and shortly after the commander of Messina effected 


P “La Farina and his National Society opened up a way — the helper was 
the government but the help came from a private person so the government 
was not involved. The proof of this is to be found in the letter of La Farina 
to Count Cavour written from Bristo Arsizio and dated April 24th, 1860, in 
which Farina told the minister that the cases (of arms) which were expected 
from Modena had not reached Genoa or the station at Fiacenza and 
deplored this delay, the reason of which he did not know. The cases arrived 
the same day at Genoa and news of them was telegraphed. Letter book No. 
595 to La Farina by the vice-governor.” — Bertolini.c] 
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a truce by the terms of which the city, with the exception of the citadel, was 
to be evacuated by the Neapolitan troops. Europe learned with astonishment 
of the first rapid successes of the great agitator, but his exploits on the 
mainland were to excite still greater wonder. His further progress through 
the southern part of the peninsula was one long triumph ; nowhere was 
resolute opposition offered him. On the 5th of September he arrived at 
Eboli, not far from Salerno. The very name of Garibaldi exercised a potent 
spell over the people ; to them he appeared as the instrument of God on 
earth, the discharger of a providential mission. 


On the 6th of September Francis II left Naples and withdrew, with the 
40,000 men who still remained to him, to the fortresses of Gaeta and Capua. 
The day following Garibaldi made his formal entrance into Naples in the 
midst of the acclamations of the people. He established a provisory 
government, but still deferred sending news of annexation to Piedmont. The 
leaders of the radical parties had filled the popular demi-god with distrust 
against the policy of Cavour and it was not until he was joined by 
Pallavicino, the martyr of Spielberg, that he again made common cause 
with the unionists. The foreign powers preserved a strictly neutral attitude 
throughout, and Napoleon’s efforts to effect the united intervention of 
France and England failed before the determined resistance of Palmerston 
and Russell. 


While these events were in progress the excitement of the Italian people 
reached fever-heat. The fall of the Bourbon dynasty in Naples, which was 
now seen to be imminent, would make the union of the Apennine peninsula 
under the sceptre of Victor Emmanuel almost an accomplished fact. The 
boast of Garibaldi that from the Quirinal itself, its national capital, he would 
announce the birth of the United Italian kingdom, found an echo in the 
hearts of the people who made it apparent in every way that they would be 
satisfied with no less a victory. But the papal government at Rome opposed 
threats of excommunication to every effort of the French emperor towards 
reform, and a cry of horror arose from the devout all over Europe at the 
danger to which religion would be exposed should there be any further 
encroachments upon the temporal power of the pope. 


There were thus but two ways left open to Napoleon ; either to allow the 
Italian revolution to have free play, in which case Garibaldi would without 
doubt make an end of the temporal supremacy of the pope and select Rome 
as the capital of the Italian kingdom, or to permit an alliance between 
Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel whereby a natural limit would be placed to 
the revolution, and the danger that Mazzini and the ” Action ” party might 
gain the upper hand would be removed. Napoleon chose the latter course. 
There is little doubt of his having sent word to the king that the latter might 
add Umbria and the Marches to his realm, and send his forces to occupy 
Naples provided he would leave Rome to the occupation of the French. 
However this maybe, in the early days of September two divisions of the 
Sardinian army, under the minister of war Fanti and General Cialdini, drew 
near the border of the papal states. 


The entrance of the Piedmontese troops was the signal for a general 
uprising of the people. In Pesaro, Montefeltre, Sinigaglia, and Urbino 
provisory governments were established, and deputations were sent to 
Turin. The Sardinian field-marshal laid before General Lamoriciere and the 
papal court the demand that the people should be allowed to follow their 
will in all the papal states ; this being rejected with indignation General 
Fanti advanced into Umbria, while Cialdini proceeded to the occupation of 
the Marches. On both sides great bravery was shown, but the papal troops 
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were finally defeated and put to rout. Lamoriciere fled with only a handful 
of followers, to Ancona which was obliged to surrender, after having been 
besieged by Cialdini on the land side and by the Sardinian admiral Persano 
from the sea. A few days later Victor Emmanuel arrived in Ancona and 
assumed command in person of all his forces. 


were capable of bearing animals, to which purpose the modern raft could 
not be applied. They were probably more like the circular vessels now used 
at Baghdad, built of boughs, and sometimes covered with skins, over which 
bitumen is smeared, to render the whole waterproof. The boats commonly 
einployed for the conveyance of goods and animals, on the lower part of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and for ferries on all parts of those rivers, are 
constructed of planks of poplar wood, rudely joined together by iron nails 
or wooden ])ins, and coated with bitumen. 


In a bas-relief, from the most ancient palace of Nimrud, two kinds of boats 
are introduced. The larger vessel contains the king in his chariot, with his 
attendants and eunuchs. It is both impelled by oars and towed by men. The 
smaller resembles that described by Herodotus. The head does not differ in 
form from the stern, and two men sit face to face at the oars. 
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In this bas-relief are also represented men supporting themselves upon 
inflated skins — a manner of crossing rivers still generally practised in 
Mesopotamia. 


The larger boats were steered by a long oar, to the end of which was 
attached a square or oval board. This oar was held in its place b}^ a rope 
fastened to a wooden pin at the stern. By this contrivance the steersman had 
considerable control over the vessel, and could impel it or turn the head at 
pleasure. This mode of steering and propelling boats still prevails on the 
Mesopotamian rivers. 


The vessels of the Khorsabad sculptures show a considerable advance in the 
knowledge of shipbuilding. That they did not belong to the Assyrians, but 
to some allied nation, appears to be indicated by the peculiar costume of the 
figures in them.’ The form of the vessel is not inelegant ; it is that of a sea 
monster, the prow being in the shape of the head of a horse, and the stern in 
that of the tail of a fish. Several men stand at the oars. The mast, supported 
by two ropes, appears to be surmounted by a box, or what is technically 


The intention of the king in taking over the command of the army had been 
to effect, in conjunction with Garibaldi, the conquest of the kingdom of 
Naples. The attempt on the part of the volunteers to press forward as far as 
Capua had been balked by their defeat at Cajazzo. Although the open and 
straightforward revolutionist leader had little liking for Cavour, the man of 
devious ways and unidealistic views, he felt himself drawn by many 
common qualities towards the king in whom he beheld the ” liberator ” of 
Italy. Thus it was not difficult for his friend Pallavicino to induce him to 
adopt for his watchword, ” One undivided Italy under the sceptre of the 
house of Savoy.” When Victor Emmanuel took up his position at the head 
of the united troops in Sessia, Garibaldi laid at his feet the dictatorship of 
Naples, and transferred to him the mission of making Italy free and giving 
her a place among the nations of the earth. ” I am ready to obey you, Sire,” 
he said ; then, after riding into Naples at the side of the king and 
commending his followers to the monarch’s favour and protection, he 
retired to a small property he possessed on the lonely island of Capri, 
refusing all honours and rewards. This was the greatest moment in the 
agitated life of the Italian patriot, the one in which he achieved the conquest 
of himself. 


From now on, the war operations assumed a more definite character. After 
the capture of Capua by the Piedmontese and Garibaldians, King Francis, 
with the remnant of his best troops, was driven into the fort of Gaeta, while 
Victor Emmanuel, after a visit to Palermo, took possession of the double 
kingdom of Sicily and disbanded the Garibaldian troops, dismissing some 
of them to their homes and taking others into the Sardinian army. 


Gaeta had now become the last bulwark of the kingdom of Naples and the 
Bourbon dynasty. The valorous defence of the seaport town, during which 
the unfortunate young queen Maria of Bavaria displayed remarkable 
heroism, was afterward to constitute the one praiseworthy period in the 
short regency of Francis II. 


The appeals for help of the beleaguered Bourbon king to the different 
powers of Europe failing to bring about any armed intervention, and his 
manifestos addressed to the Sicilian people resulting in no uprisings in his 
favour, lack of food and ammunition finally compelled the king to 


capitulate. On the 13th of February, 1861, he embarked on a French ship for 
Rome where he resided for the next ten years, constantly supported by the 
hope that his partisans in Naples would bring about a counter-revolution 
which would reinstate him on the throne. The following month the citadel 
of Messina also surrendered to General Cialdini. 


With this event the kingdom of both Sicilies came to an end, and the 
supremacy of the Bourbons was forever destroyed in the beautiful 
peninsula. On the 18th of February, King Victor Emmanuel assembled in 
Turin about his throne representatives from all those states which 
acknowleged his rule, and with their joyful acquiescence adopted for 
himself and his legitimate descendants the title of “king of Italy.” (Law of 
March 17th, 1861.) The protests of the dethroned princes as well as of the 
pope and the emperor of Austria were received as so many empty words. 


In this manner the impossible had been accomplished ; the various states of 
Italy with the exception of Austrian Venice in the northwest and the papal 
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city of Rome with its surroundings, had been united into a single kingdom. 
Cavour’s statecraft, Victor Emmanuel’s firmness and decision, Garibaldi’s 
patriot devotion, the political tact shown by the educated classes, had all 
contributed to bring about the wonderful result ; and now that it had been 
brought about, equally powerful factors would be needed to make 
permanent the newly acquired possessions of freedom and unity. 


A safe and satisfactory solution of the ” Roman question ” could be attained 
only by gradually accustoming the Catholic world to the idea of the 
separation of the spiritual power from the temporal. According to Cavour’s 
idea the papacy should be relieved from all obligations of worldly rule that 
it might the better achieve the full glory of its special mission — the 
spiritual guidance of Catholic Christendom. ” A free church is a free state,” 
was the watchword of the question as understood by Cavour ; but an offer 


which he made to the pope embodying those conditions was indignantly 
refused ; it would be indeed a work of time to reconcile the Catholic world 
to the idea of a church without territorial possessions. 


THE DEATH OF CAVOUR AND THE REVOLT OF GARIBALDI 


Such being the condition of affairs the seditious utterances of a band of 
agitators calling themselves “Italians of the Italians” caused Cavour no little 
trouble and annoyance. Garibaldi himself, who had passed the greater part 
of his life in arms against monarchical power, and who in his idealism and 
self-sacrificing love of freedom and country was incapable of seeing 
existing conditions exactly as they were, was not a stranger to some of these 
new revolutionary movements. On the 20th of April, 1861, he appeared in 
the Turin parliament to condemn the action taken in disbanding his army of 
volunteers, and to protest against the treatment accorded some of his former 
comrades-at-arms. He was finally pacified and induced to return to his 
lonely island life by the persuasive representations of Cavour. 


Shortly afterward, June 6th, 1861, occurred the death of Count Cavour, the 
greatest statesman the world had seen since Cardinal Richelieu. He was but 
fifty-one years of age, and his untimely end was undoubtedly brought about 
by overwork and the feverish anxiety in which his later years were passed. ” 
For twelve years,” he declared, ” I have been a conspirator in the cause of 
my country’s freedom — a most unique conspirator ; I have avowed my 
aim in parliament and in every court of Europe, and now at the last I have 
for fellow-conspirators twenty-five millions of Italians.” His life-work had 
not quite reached completion, his last idea was little more than the vision of 
a dream ; but he had at last the satisfaction of seeing his own creation, the 
young kingdom of Italy, advancing on the road to maturity.’ 


The chief thought which had haunted him in the midst of his delirium was 
the south. ” Oh ! there is great corruption down there, but it is not their 
fault, poor things. The country is demoralised but it is not by hurting it that 
it will improve.” And above all that the state should not force itself upon it, 
nor impose upon it the means of absolute governors. This was the chief 
thought of his brief illness and it was also his political testament. To-day 
after many years the boundless faith placed by the great minister in the 
salutary influence of liberty has been solemnly confirmed by the facts. The 


south relinquished brigandage and accomplished the work of annexation 
without ever veiling the statue of liberty. 


The highest praise that can be given to Count Cavour was made by a great 
statesman whose name was not less celebrated than that of the great 
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minister, Lord Palmerston. “The name of Cavour,” he said before the 
British parliament, k> will always live, and will be embalmed in the 
memory, in the gratitude, and in the admiration of the human race. The 
story of which he is the ornament is truly wonderful, and the most romantic 
in the annals of the world. We have seen a people under his direction and 
authority wake up from the sleep of two centuries, “c 


It behoved Cavour’s successor, Ricasoli, to follow closely in the footsteps 
of his illustrious predecessor and confine his attention to the interior up- 
build- ing of the state. He repeated Cavour’s attempt to negotiate with 
Rome for the establishment of a free church in a free state, but the 
Florentine statesman was looked upon as almost a foreigner by the papal 
advisers, and France unqualifiedly rejected the intervention he proposed. He 
resigned his office in March, 1862, whereupon Rattazzi was appointed head 
of the ministry. 


The first official acts of the new minister were to take back into the army 
Garibaldi’s former volunteers, and to proclaim that the parliamentary decree 
of March 27th, 1861, which designated Rome as the future capital of the 
kingdom, must be carried out. Garibaldi being summoned from his island to 
assume the lead in all these undertakings the “Action” party were again 
fired with revolutionary ardour. Not only Rome and Venice were to be 
conquered, but all the Italian-speaking populations of the Tyrol and the 
other side of Adria were to be united under the banner of the new kingdom. 
Soon the tide of agitation swelled so high that the administration saw itself 
obliged to take strong measures to protect the country from a general war. 


Among the most turbulent leaders who were taken prisoners were many 
friends and followers of Garibaldi. It was a misfortune for Italy that no 
regular sphere of activity was offered this devoted patriot in the interior 
administration of his country, where his high and noble qualities might have 
been utilised without much power of initiative being left to his defective 
political sense. He determined now to repeat against Rome the course of 
procedure that had succeeded with Naples two years ago. He set sail from 
Genoa and landed at Palermo where a large force of armed volunteers 
crowded under his banner, thirsting to strike some decisive blow that would 
shake from Italy the last survival of foreign rule, and to win for the 
kingdom its natural capital. Inasmuch as a rumour was spreading abroad 
which might find credence in foreign countries that the administration was 
secretly shielding the undertaking, and as Napoleon him-Pedler, Modern 
Rome 
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self had threatened to occupy Naples if the Turin cabinet did not at once 
take steps to crush the revolutionary movement, the king now issued a 
proclamation declaring all men traitors to the flag of Italy who overstepped 
the limits of the law and participated in any unwarrantable act of violence 
or aggression. 


Nevertheless, Garibaldi persisted in his design which was to ” enter Rome 
as a conqueror or die within its walls.” On the 24th of August he landed at 
Melito, and passing Reggio whose strong fortifications he did not venture to 
attack, advanced at once into the Calabrian mountains. Meanwhile, General 
Cialdini had despatched a division of the main army under Colonel Pallavi- 
cini, in pursuit of the volunteers, and at Aspromonte a serious encounter 
took place. Garibaldi, wounded and taken prisoner, together with many of 
his followers, was brought back in a government steamer to Barignano, on 
the Gulf of Spezia, where he endured a long and painful malady.1 


FLORENCE BECOMES THE CAPITAL 


After several fruitless attempts on the part of French diplomats to bring 
about some kind of an understanding between the pope and Victor 
Emmanuel, an agreement was entered into by France and Italy, according to 
which the royal residence was to be transferred from Turin to Florence, and 
the French troops of occupation were gradually to be withdrawn from 
Rome. With the pope it was agreed that no hindrance should be placed in 
the way of the organisation, by the papal authorities, of an army which 
should be sufficiently large to support the authority of the holy father and to 
preserve peace in the interior and on the borders, but not large enough to 
offer resistance to the army of the king. 


The provisions of this ” September convention ” aroused great 
dissatisfaction in Turin. Let Rome be chosen as the national capital and no 
outcry would be raised, but why should the Piedmontese be expected to 
make a sacrifice in favour of Florence ? Sullen displeasure soon gave place 
to open protestations and street excesses. Instead of trying to put down the 
disturbance by mild measures the ministry made the mistake of using harsh 
ones. A great number of rioters were killed or wounded. The distress of the 
city, which had so long been loyal to himself and his house, pained the king 


deeply ; and dissolving the present ministry he gave the formation of a new 
one into the hands of General Lamarmora, a Piedmontese by birth. 


Peace succeeded quickly upon this change, but the city was none the less 
obliged to undergo its fate. During the following month parliament decreed 
the transfer of the royal residence, and preparations were at once begun for 
moving the court and all the paraphernalia of government to the ancient city 
on the Arno. On the morning of the 3rd of February, without notice or 
farewell, Victor Emmanuel left behind him his former capital and 
proceeded to Florence, where he was henceforth to have his abode. 


Anger was felt in Rome that France and Italy should have held a convention 
without seeking the co-operation of the pope. The latter, to show how few 
concessions he was willing to make to modern ideas, shortly after 
astonished the world by publishing an Encyclical and Syllabus in which, in 


[} The hero of Italy, like the heroine of France, risen from among the people 
to] dace the king at the head of an emancipated nation, after having 
succeeded beyond all probability in the first part of his undertaking, failed 
in the second, wounded and made prisoner as was Joan of Arc. Conducted 
to the fort of Varignano, in the Gulf of Spezia, Garibaldi was the object of a 
universal sympathy. Men disapproved of his perilous expedition; but what 
he had attempted was, at bottom, what all the world desired. An amnesty 
was granted by the king. — LfENNKurv./] 
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an array of maxims and admonitions, he condemned and cast aside as 
worthless all the attainments of modern times in the different fields of 
philosophy, science, and religion. These remarkable expressions of belief, 
revealing as they did a degree of enlightenment not far exceeding that of the 
Middle Ages, made plain to the world how hopeless would be any attempt 
to come to an understanding with the man who could frame them, and how 


unwilling and morally incapable he was of recognising the rights and 
necessities of present-day humanity. 


The Italian chamber of deputies proceeded in its very next session to 
institute further changes and reforms. Civil marriage was introduced, the 
suppression of convents, as well as the secularisation of churchly 
possessions, was decided upon, and the abolition of capital punishment was 
proposed. In spite of the difficult financial position in which the kingdom 
was placed as a result of the war of freedom in which it had been engaged, 
and the expenses consequent upon its reorganisation, Victor Emmanuel 
declared his readiness to assume a great part of the Roman debt provided 
the papacy would give its recognition to the new state. This attempt met 
with the same success that had attended all others : to every overture the 
pope opposed his usual reply, ” Nbn possumus.” 9 


THE WAR OF 1866 AND ANNEXATION OF VENICE 


Italy still looked with hungry eyes at the rich Venetian territory which still 
remained to Austria. In 1866 Prussia and Austria fell into disputes which 
culminated in war, as described in the histories of Austria and Prussia. In 
March, Prussia was glad to secure the alliance of Italy, promising to 
continue war until Austria gave up to Italy the whole mainland of Venice 
except the city itself and the quadrilateral of fortresses. June 20th Italy 
declared war on Austria, which sent an army of 180,000 into the peninsula, 
and 27 ships. Against these Italy raised 300,000 men as well as a fleet of 36 
vessels. The quadrilateral, however, gave the Austrians an excellent base, as 
Bertolinic says, as well as a formidable bulwark. The Italians lacked 
Strategists, and though the king and Prince Humbert [Umberto] led them, 
they met with no success. March 24th they were surprised with loss, and at 
Custozza where, according to Bertolini,c they had only 52,000 men to the 
Austrians’ 75,000, they fought a drawn battle, but retreated after a loss of 
3,000 men and 4,000 prisoners. Garibaldi’s volunteers, after some slight 
success at Monte Suello July 3rd, were surprised and completely routed at 
Vezza, July 5th. He retrieved his fortunes, however, at Ampola (July 16th- 
19th), Bezzea and Lardaro (July 21st), when word came of an armistice. 
The navy was also badly defeated at Lissa, July 17th. Admiral Persano on 
July 18th bombarded the Austrian shore batteries, but although he 


succeeded in temporarily silencing most of the guns he was unable to effect 
a landing. Two days later the Austrian fleet appeared in the harbour and at 
once gave battle to the Italian fleet. In this fight the Italian admiral seems to 
have lost his head completely, and to have given either conflicting orders, 
or no orders at all. The result was a complete victory for the Austrians. 


The Prussians had, however, gone from victory to victory, finally reaching 
the triumph of Sadowa, or Koniggratz, July 5th. Austria in despair and in 
need of troops made Napoleon III a present of Venetia. The Italians felt it an 
” ignominy ” to accept Venetia as a gift from the French, but finally terms 
were agreed upon with Austria direct, by which Italy received all the 
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Venetian provinces, and the Iron Crown of the Lombards, the freedom of 
service of all Lombards in the Austrian army. Italy assumed the Lombardo- 
Venetian debt of 64,000,000 francs and agreed to pay 35,000,000 francs to 
Austria. October 19th, 1866, the Italian flag was hoisted on St. Mark’s. A 
plebiscite was taken and 6-47,384 citizens voted for the union under the 
constitutional monarchy of Victor Emmanuel, while only 69 voted against 
it. November 7th Victor Emmanuel made his formal entry into Venice 
amidst great enthusiasm. « 
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called a crow’s nest, which, in the galleys of the Egyptians, frequently held 
an archer. 


But it was in the sculptures of Kuyunjik that vessels were found represented 
in the greatest perfection. From their position in the bas-reliefs, with 
reference to the besieging army, it would seem that they did not belong to 
the Assyrians themselves, but to a people with whom they were at war, and 
whom they appear to have conquered. The sea was also here indicated by 
the nature of the fish and marine animals ; such as the star or jell} fish and 
a kind of shark. A castle stood on the shore ; and the inhabitants, attacked 
on the land side, were deserting the city and taking refuge in their vessels. 


The larger galleys of these bas-reliefs were of peculiar form, and nuiy, I 
think, be identified with the vessels used to a comparatively late period by 
the inhabitants of the great maritime cities of the Syrian coast — by the 
people of Tyre and Sidon. Their height out of the water, when compared 
with the depth of keel, was very considerable. The fore part rose perpen- 
dicularly from a low sharp prow, which resembled a ploughshare, and was 
probably of iron or some other metal, being intended, like that of the 
Roman galley, to sink or disable the enemy’s ships. The stern was curved 
from the keel, and ended in a point high above the upper deck. There were 
two tiers of rowers ; but whether they were divided by a deck or merely sat 
upon benches placed at different elevations in the hold, does not appear 
from the sculptures. Above the rowers was a deck, on which stood the 
armed men. These vessels had only one mast, to the top of which was 
attached a very long yard, held by ropes. In the sculptures the sails were 
represented as furled. The number of rowers in the bas-reliefs was 
generall} eight on a side. Only the heads of the upper tier of men were 
visible ; the lower tier was completely concealed, the oars passing through 
small apertures, or port-holes, in the sides of the vessel. 


Besides the vessel I have described, a smaller is rei)resented in the same 
bas-reliefs. It has also a double tier of rowers ; but the head and stern are 
differently constructed from those of the larger galley, and both being of the 
same shape, are not to be distinguished one from the other except by the 
position of the rowers. They rise high above the water, and are flat at the 
top, with a beak projecting outward. This vessel had no mast, and 
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Italy in 1814 was scarcely aroused to a national consciousness; in 1849 that 
consciousness was a dominant fact. Out of Carbonari plottings to mitigate 
the tyranny of local despots, out of the failures of 1820, ‘21 and ‘31, out of 
Mazzini’s Young Italy, and the preachings of Gioberti, had developed a 
strong and abiding desire not only for liberty, not only for independence, 
but also for unity, without which these could not endure. The idea of 
Nationality had sprung up in Italian hearts. The race which had given 
Christendom a religion, which had expressed itself in literature and in art 
and in science, and which had once led the world in commerce and industry, 
this race had at length set itself to win what it had hitherto lacked, — 
political freedom. Italy was to be no longer a geographical expression, but a 
nation. — Thayer. 6 


The minister Ricasoli, who had the good fortune to associate his name with 
the union of Venetia to the kingdom of Italy, lived only a few months after 
the conclusion of peace with Austria. He had decided to reopen negotiations 
with the Roman court to determine at least those matters which had a purely 
ecclesiastical character. To this end he sent Tonello to Rome to treat on the 
business of the vacant episcopal seats. The affair was successful from the 
point of view of the Italian government ; but it was not equally so with 
regard to that of the interest of the country. 


Encouraged by this success the minister composed a plan of laws in which 
the relations of the church with the state were regulated upon the principle 
of the entire independence of the two powers. This hybrid law managed by 
Ricasoli with the ministers of finance and justice was presented to the 


chamber on the 17th of January, 1867. Before it was pronounced the 
country had expressed its discontent by means of the press. The Venetian 
provinces protested in public reunions, but the government prohibited these 
meetings. At the elections, however, the abstention of the clericals from the 
voting brought in a majority of the new chamber for the party opposed to 
the ecclesiastical law, and the minister, seeing the parliamentary party, sent 
in his resignation which was accepted. 
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Then Rattazzi reappeared upon the scene ” like the doctor in extremis” to 
use the phrase of Princess Rattazzi, the author of his memoir. With him 
there returned those seditious and equivocal circumventions which again 
distressed Italy as the work of that fatal man. Borne upon the shields of the 
party of action which regarded him as its mind, as it had looked upon 
Garibaldi as its arm, he suddenly prepared for the work. And in the 
meantime while Sicily was a martyr to cholera and parliament was occupied 
in the important business of the liquidation of the Ecclesiastical Act, the 
party of action was agitating for hastening the solution of the Roman 
question. This question, as aforesaid, entered upon a new phase after the 
departure of the French from Rome and a short time after the solution of the 
Venetian question. 


THE REVOLT OF GARIBALDI 


The first announcement of the new proposals of the party of action was a 
proclamation from Garibaldi, published in July of 1867, which invited the 
Romans to rebel and the Italians to hold themselves in readiness to help 
him. The agitation once created, it was increased and fomented by every 
means ; and as the waves rose the words of the great patriot became more 


ardent and violent. At Geneva at the council of peace, and at Balgirate 
before a maddened multitude the hero incited them against “the covey of 
vipers ” which had made its nest at Rome ; and on the 16th of September he 
published an address to Romans in which he promised them the aid of 
100,000 youths “who feared they were too many to share the miserable 
glory of expelling from Italy the mercenaries and jugglers.” The deeds 
followed the words. At Florence and other places secret preparations were 
made for an armed expedition into the Roman states and many young men 
were sent towards the frontier. 


What was the government doing meanwhile ? 


The words of the government were clear, but its deeds were obscure, and in 
fact the orders given by Rattazzi to the political authorities were so flaccid 
and vague that it would have been thought they were only a show, and that 
the minister secretly approved the designs of Garibaldi. What a difference 
between Cavour and Rattazzi ! With Cavour as an ally Garibaldi made an 
epic, with Rattazzi a double tragedy. Two ways were open to Rattazzi, 
either to act according to the declaration made in the official diary of the 
21st of September, or to act in the opposite way ; sooner a war with France 
than a Mentana. He followed neither the one nor the other course but 
steered between the two, and brought fresh disaster upon his unhappy 
country. 


When Garibaldi left Florence for Arezzo, to assume command of the 
volunteers stationed on the borders, the government, which had let him go 
so far, removed him from command and had him taken to the fortress of 
Alessandria. But it did nothing to disperse the volunteers who had received 
from Garibaldi himself the word of command to prosecute the undertaking ; 
and soon afterwards terrified at his ardour the government sent the prisoner 
free to Caprera, without even exacting a promise to remain quietly there, 
thinking it was sufficient guarantee to have the island watched by a few 
warships. Meanwhile a band of Garibaldians of about 200 men entered 
Viterbo and there instituted a provisionary government under the name of 
“committee of insurrection.” At the same time two other companies passed 
the frontier. 
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But grave news arrived at that time from France. The French journals 
announced that preparations for a fresh Roman expedition were in progress 
at the port of Toulon, and following this announcement there came a note 
(October 19th) from the government saying that France would intervene 
with her forces if the Italian government did not put a stop to the 
Garibaldian movement. And whilst the government was discussing the 
course to take in such a contingency the news came that Garibaldi had fled 
from Caprera. It was the coup de grace of the minister Rattazzi. The same 
evenino-that Garibaldi arrived at Florence he sent in his resignation, and the 
king deputed Cialdini to form a new ministry (October 20th). Now followed 
the strange events which showed the embarrassment of the government. On 
one side it strove by means of the marquis Pepoli to persuade the emperor 
Napoleon that it was strong enough to suppress the Garibaldian movement ; 
and on the other it let Garibaldi speak in public, stir the people, and go to 
Terni to head the movement raised by him. The central committee of 
Florence became a true war committee, although it continued to call itself 
one of succour, and it announced to all Italy in its proclamation of the 22nd 
of October that the insurrection had broken out in Rome. 


But the news was not true. The reported Roman insurrection consisted in an 
attempt at rebellion by a hundred youths led by Cairoli, which, not being 
seconded by the people, was easily quelled. The misfortune of the first 
attempt did not quench the ardour of the patriots nor temper the audacity of 
the leaders of the enterprise. A victory gained October 25th by Garibaldi at 
Monterotondo over the papal troops fomented the enthusiasm of the 
insurgent youths so that they feared no danger, nor were they checked by 
any obstacle. 


THE FRENCH INTERVENE AGAIN: MENTANA, OCTOBER 31ST 


The dangers and obstacles increased immeasurably. After long vacilla-tion 
the emperor seeing the impotence of the Italian government to end the 
Garibaldian invasion had determined on French intervention in the Roman 
state. Cialdini’s attempt having failed, the king committed to General 


Menebrea the task of forming a new administration. The new ministry made 
known its intentions in a royal proclamation dated October 27th, in which it 
repudiated the flag raised in the papal states, and invited the volunteers to 
enlist at once in the royal army. This proclamation aimed at a double result, 
the crushing of the Garibaldian invasion and the prevention of French 
intervention. But neither the one nor the other was achieved. 


When the Italian government learned that the French had disembarked at 
Civitavecchia, they then decided to intervene and the royal troops occupied 
several places in the pontifical states. Although resolved to intervene, the 
government thought it well to offer to Garibaldi an opportunity of retiring 
with honour from an enterprise which, in the present state of affairs, could 
not be carried on without useless bloodshed and the exposing of the country 
to grave peril. But Garibaldi, far from accepting this anchor of salvation, as 
soon as he knew that the French had landed at Civitavecchia issued a 
proclamation to his followers encouraging them to remain intrepid in the 
struggle and inviting them to unite with him at Tivoli so that the unification 
of the country might be compassed by some means (October 31st). The 
volunteer column had scarcely passed Mentana when Garibaldi received the 
news of a vigorous attack on his vanguard by the papal zouaves. Hearing 
this the general returned to Mentana to avoid the danger of having 
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his left flank turned and endeavoured to keep in his rear the rest of the 
troops that were in the district (November 3rd). He did not go far before the 
enemy appeared. Repulsed at the first attack, they shortly returned with 
formidable reinforcements among which were 1,500 Frenchmen. The 
volunteers could ill stand against an enemy so superior in numbers and 
armed with good weapons. The chassepots did horrible execution. Garibaldi 
ordered a retreat, took leave of his followers, and, having taken steps for 
disbanding the volunteer corps, he recrossed the frontier. The Italian 
government ignorant of his intentions had him arrested and kept in custody 
until the excitement had calmed down. 


The chassepots had conquered ; the compact of September was destroyed ; 
Rome was once more in the hands of the French, and Turin wept for a 
sacrifice which had been in vain. The royal troops commanded by Cadorna 
remained in the pontifical territories, but the French minister having 
protested against this occupation, the government, not wishing further to 
aggravate an already strained situation, ordered them to be recalled and the 
king took advantage of this act of abnegation to send a letter to the emperor 
Napoleon in which he conjured him, in the interest of the Napoleonic 
dynasty, to break definitely with the clerical party and order the immediate 
recall of the troops from Rome. 


But Napoleon III was deaf to this advice, which was nevertheless wise ; he 
would not break the hybrid union with the clerical party, and reaped from it, 
as recompense, the union in the same grave of the papal monarchy and the 
Napoleonic empire. The answer to Pepoli’s letter was given by the French 
minister of foreign affairs, Rouher, the faithful executor and interpreter of 
his masters’ policy. In the discussion which took place in the legislative 
assembly on the new expedition to Rome, this minister said that the Italians 
had “never had Rome.” 
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” We will show him his ‘ Never (jamais),’ ” exclaimed Victor Emmanuel in 
good Piedmontese, and he was not satisfied until the petulant minister had 
apologised for the unfortunate word, saying it had escaped him in the heat 
of an impromptu speech. 


The king asked the same Menabrea to form a new ministry under his 
presidency. Of the old ministers seven remained. The truce, which by tacit 
consent was now enjo}red, gave the new ministry an opportunity of 
occupying themselves seriously with financial questions, which since the 
war of 1866 had again become very grave. This war had in fact cost Italy 
six hundred millions besides the debt contracted by the acquisition of 
Venetia ; the forced tariff had raised the price of gold to fifteen per cent., 
causing grave damage to private contracts, and to the state, which was 
obliged each year to acquire gold for the payment of the interest of 
government securities abroad ; and with the increase of the tax on gold had 
come the depression of Italian consols, which had fallen to 36 per cent., and 
in consequence sinister rumours were circulating in the country and abroad 


to the effect that Italy would soon be bankrupt. In the midst of the 
lugubrious prognostications made about her she displayed fresh activity and 
vigour; and in the act which enabled her to support the new subsidies 
imposed by the diminished finances of the state, she initiated a new era of 
economical prosperity, which was soon to bring forth splendid and 
unexpected fruit. 


The Florentine, Cambrai Digny, was then at the head of the financial 
department. He made himself the defender of the threatened honour of his 
country, and demanded that for great evils extreme remedies should be 
employed. 
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While parliament was occupied with the financial question, the minister, 
Menabrea, was working to induce the French government to put in force 
again the September convention, and to recall her troops from Rome. The 
Italian minister offered to guarantee to the pope perfect liberty for the 
exercise of his spiritual power, and to assume for Italy a considerable part 
of the pontifical debt. In guarantee of the serious nature of his offer, he 
pointed to the elements of the authority to be henceforth recognised in the 
kingdom, which would lead to the disappearance of all traces of agitation 
and to the closing forever of the era of factious revolutions, of conspiracies 
and of individual initiative. But the French government did not share these 
rose-coloured visions of the Italian minister, and brought forward 
information proving the existence of Mazzinian workings in the peninsula. 
Menabrea, seeing there was nothing more to do, resigned his diplomatic 
position in the chamber of deputies at the end of March, 1869. 


No better effect resulted from another much more important attempt, made 
this time by the king, Victor Emmanuel. Moved by the desire of re- 
establishing with Napoleon III the friendly relations interrupted by the 
events of 1867, and of assuring the preservation of peace in Europe, which 
the strained relations existing between France and Prussia threatened to 


disturb, he took the initiative of proposing a triple alliance between Italy, 
France, and Austria, of which the fundamental condition was the evacuation 
of Rome by the French troops, and the formal recognition of the principle 
of non-intervention in Italian affairs. The three contracting powers would 
then have acted together in all important questions of European politics, 
guaranteeing reciprocally the integrity of their respective territories and not 
taking any resolution of general importance without the consent of all. But 
neither the persuasions of the emperor of Austria nor those of his cousin, 
Prince Jerome, were able to influence Napoleon’s decision. He held firm to 
his refusal with regard to the evacuation of Rome, and as this was the 
fundamental, the whole plan was abortive, and this on the eve of the 
Franco-Prussian War. 


The year 1868 was celebrated by the marriage of the crown prince to his 
cousin Margaret of Savoy. The fiancee of Prince Humbert, an archduchess 
of Austria, having died, the minister Menabrea proposed to the king the 
granddaughter of the duke of Genoa as a wife for his son. The proposal 
pleased the king and the prince, and on the 22nd of April the marriage was 
celebrated. The new year opened with painful events, the application of the 
tax on flour giving rise to tumults and seditious movements which obliged 
the government to use measures of great severity. In Emilia and Roumania 
scenes of bloodshed and destruction occurred. General Cadorna, sent to this 
province to re-establish order, fulfilled his thankless task in such a way as to 
merit the praise of parliament. 


The agitation by which the country was disturbed in 1869, was the work of 
the Mazzinians. Mazzini had proclaimed from London, ” Italy must free 
herself from a monarchy, since it has shown that it will not and cannot give 
to Italy, either unity, independence, or liberty.” And the disciples of the 
prophet speedily translated the republican words into action, raising tumults 
and discussions in all the principal cities of Italy. As we have seen, the 
French government had given warning of the Mazzinian sect, deriving from 
thence a reason for refusing the evacuation of Rome by the French troops. 
The Mazzinians, to insure success, had endeavoured to corrupt the army, 
espe- 
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cially making their insidious advances to inferior officers. A few allowed 
themselves to be drawn into the trap and expiated their perjury with their 
lives. The case of Corporal Barsanti aroused general interest. He was a 
young man of twenty, the support and hope of his aged parents, but the 
minister of war Govone declared that if the army were not to be 
demoralised an example must be made, and Barsanti was shot August 27th, 
1870, in the neighbourhood of Milan. A few days before this execution 
Mazzini by Govone’s orders had been arrested in Milan and brought under 
a strong guard to the fortress of Gaeta. With the removal of the chief, the 
republican agitation died away to give place to another and a very different 
one, which was that of the restoration of Rome to Italy and the final fall of 
the pope’s temporal power. 


PAPAL INFALLIBILITY PROCLAIMED (1869 A.D.) 


The ministry of Lanza and Sella found itself from its birth face to face with 
extraordinary circumstances, demanding the greatest secrecy on the part of 
the Italian government if dangers and misfortunes were to be averted from 
the state. The convocation of the Vatican council was fixed for December 
8th, 1869. In the speech from the crown, Victor Emmanuel had expressed 
the hope that from this assembly would issue some expression conciliating 
faith and science, religion and civil life. The assembly proclaimed instead 
the dogma of papal infallibility, thus setting the seal to the antithesis 
between church and state. As with the preceding ministry so with the new ; 
the financial question was their principal care. The Franco-Prussian War 
broke out about the middle of July, 1870. 


ROME TAKEN FROM THE POPE (1870 A.D.) 


The ruin of the Napoleonic principality in 1870 removed half of the 
obstacles which had hitherto prevented Italy from solving the Roman 
question in a manner conformable to national interests. At the first French 
reverses the imperial government had recalled the garrison from Rome, 
declaring that they trusted to their loyalty for the faithful observance of the 


convention of September 15th. This was a strange appeal to the loyalty of 
the Italian government regarding what had been so disloyally set aside by 
the imperial government. However, the minister Lanza kept faithfully to the 
convention, impelled by a sentiment of noble honesty, so that it might not 
seem that Italy had taken advantage of the powerlessness caused by the 
defeats sustained by her ancient ally, to lay hands upon Rome. But when the 
empire fell and was succeeded by a republic all causes for scruples 
vanished and the duty of the government to settle the Roman question for 
the good of the nation could no longer be delayed. 


In vain had Victor Emmanuel sent his envoy to Rome with an autograph 
letter in which he appealed to the heart of the pope Ck with the affection of 
a son, the loyalty of a king, and the soul of an Italian,” that he would permit 
the royal troops, already posted in the outskirts of Rome, to enter and 
occupy such positions in the Roman territory as was necessary for the 
maintenance of order and the safeguarding of the pontiff. Pius IX held 
firmly to his refusal, saying he would yield to force but not to injustice. 


Then it was necessary to resort to force. The government gave orders to 
General Raffaele Cadorna to pass the borders with his troops, at the same 
time informing the European governments, by means of a circular letter, of 
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the resolution taken and justifying its action by pointing out the 
impossibility of reconciling Italy with papal Rome and the necessity of 
procuring peace and security for Italy. The note then reassured the powers 
as to the steps Italy would take for the safeguard of the pope’s spiritual 
power so that his liberty and independence might be complete. On 
September 11th Cardona entered the pontifical territories. On the 17th the 
Italian soldiers were at Civitavecchia, and on the 19th under the walls of 
Rome. 


1 Small boats similarly constructed are, however, introduced into a bas- 
relief, which appears to represent a scene on an Assyrian river or lake. 
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But Pius I X had determined on his course of conduct and was resolved to 
pursue it at any cost. His views were expressed in his letter written 
September 19th to General Kanzler, the commander-in-chief of the papal 
forces. In it Pius IX ordered Kanzler to treat with the enemy on the slightest 
breach of the walls of Rome ” as the defence was solely to be sufficient to 
serve as proof of an act of violence and nothing more.” And so it happened 
; at half-past five on the morning of September 21st the Italian soldiers 
opened fire between the Pia and the Sorlara gates and at the gate of St. John 
and St. Pancras, and hardly was a breach made when the papal troops 
ceased fire and hoisted the white flag on all the batteries. A messenger was 
sent to Cadorna and it was speedily agreed that Rome should surrender all 
but the Leonine city,1 which should for the present remain under the 
jurisdiction of the pope. Then the papal troops were awarded the honours of 
war, but were obliged to lay down arms and flags. The peasant soldiers 
were sent back to their homes and all foreigners despatched to their 
respective countries at the expense of the Italian government.2 


THE PLEBISCITE 


General Cadorna’s first act was to nominate a provisional government 
which should direct the affairs of the state until the people had decided 
which form of government they wished to have. October 2nd was fixed for 
the plebiscite. The people of the Roman provinces were called upon to 
answer whether they wished to be united under the constitutional 
government of Victor Emmanuel and his royal descendants. Out of 167,548 
inscribed, 135,291 responded to the appeal; the ballot gave 133,681 ayes 
and 1,507 noes. Thus the Roman people placed with their own hands the 
burial stone on the kingdom of the popes.3 


Victor Emmanuel in receiving the plebiscite declared that he was firmly 
resolved to uphold the liberty of the church and the independence of the 
sovereign pontiff. Thus was accomplished the last act of the redemption of 
Italy. The generation which had in its youth beheld Italy downtrodden, now 
in its maturer years had the joy of seeing her rise again a nation, free and 
united. And whoever writes the history of this great event can add to the 
ancient glories of liberty this new and more splendid triumph that under her 
aegis a nation arose and a principle made it one. 


[x The bombardment lasted from 5:30 a.m. to 10:30 a.m., the white flag 
being hoisted at 10:10. Reports of the losses vary greatly, Cadorna 
admitting 32 killed and 143 wounded on his side, though the estimates 
ranged as high as 2,000 ; but Beauffortp thinks this a manifest exaggeration. 
According to O’CleryA the pontifical troops lost 16 killed and 53 
wounded. | 


[2 Few dates in modern European history equal in significance that of 
September 20th, 1870, when the Italian troops under General Cadorna took 
possession of Rome in the name of the Italian nation, and completed at one 
stroke both the work of the Risorgimento and the destruction of the 
temporal power of the Roman pontiff.’ ?] 


[8 O’Clery, however, calls the plebiscite a “disgraceful farce,” comparing 
it with that by which Napoleon III secured his vote. He points out that in 
Rome, where several thousands took arms for the pope, only 46 voted for 
him. Beaufforttf says that one foreign sculptor voted 22 times without being 
challenged, and that whole bands went from urn to urn.] 
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This year so fruitful in events closed with another extraordinary fact, — the 
offer of the Spanish crown to Prince Amadeo the second son of the Italian 
king. Having obtained the consent of his august father the young prince 
accepted a crown, which, offered to him under the most favourable 
auspices, was soon to become a crown of thorns. Two years had scarcely 
passed after his accession to the throne when as described in the history of 
Spain the young king surrounded by traitorous ministers and generals 
abdicated (February 11th, 1873) having miraculously escaped an attempt to 
assassinate him (February 18th, 1872). 


Towards the end of 1870 Rome was visited by a terrible inundation of the 
Tiber which submerged a great part of the city. The clericals declared it to 
be the finger of God. Victor Emmanuel hastened to the scene of the disaster 


bestowing on the unfortunate Romans the comfort of his presence, his 
deeds, and his help. It is by such means that kings gain the love of their 
people and kingdoms are fortified. 


While Gadda was preparing in Rome the premises for the transfer of the 
ministry, parliament was occupied with the law of the guarantees, thanks to 
which the co-existence in Rome of the two powers and the two 
governments each having complete liberty and independence of the other, 
was rendered possible. This was something quite new in history, and many, 
not all clericals, thought it impossible ; but it became necessary when Pius 
IX who had rejected the advice of the Jesuits counselling him to leave 
Rome, voluntarily elected to stay.e 


The taking possession of Rome by King Victor Emmanuel and the 
voluntary retirement of Pius IX to the Vatican closes the revolutionary era 
to which these two personages have given their names. It had led on the one 
hand to the constitutional unity of Italy, and on the other to the suppression 
of the states of the church, — the last vestige of ecclesiastical immunities of 
the Middle Ages to the exclusively spiritual constitution of the sovereign 
pontiff of universal Catholicism, — two of the most important changes 
accomplished in the history of politics and European civilisation. 


The last years of the king’s and the pope’s lives spent behind the walls of 
the same city, have no further interest than what is offered by the 
application of the principles of a successful revolution and the experiment 
of the co-existence of two powers, rivals for long years, under new 
conditions of proximity and the dying down of the tempest./ 


The law of guarantees voted by the chamber April 5th, 1871, declared that 
the person of the pontiff was sacred and inviolable, and royal honours were 
to be paid to him in the territory of his kingdom ; that the holy see should 
have an annual donation of 3,225,000 lire ; that the apostolic palaces of the 
Vatican and the Lateran neighbourhood, and Castel Gondulfo, with all their 
appurtenances and dependencies, should be at his disposal ; that the pontiff 
should have complete liberty to perform the functions of his spiritual 
ministry; that the envoys from foreign countries to the holy see should 
enjoy all the usual prerogatives and immunities, according to international 
custom, regarding diplomatic agents ; that the seminaries, academies, 


colleges, and Catholic institutions founded in Rome and the suburbs for the 
education of ecclesiastics should continue to be subservient to the holy see 
alone without any control from the scholastic authorities of the kingdom. 


By this same law the relations of the state with the church were also 
regulated. All restriction on the right of the meeting of members of the 
Catholic clergy was abolished. The government of the kingdom renounced 
the right of nomination and preferment to the greater benefices. The bishops 
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were exempted from taking the oath of allegiance to the king and the 
exequatur and the royal placet were abolished, and every other form of 
governmental assent in the publication and execution of acts of 
ecclesiastical authority. For hitherto there had been no separate provision 
for such acts, and these acts of authority regarding the disposal of 
ecclesiastical funds and the preferment to benefices great or small, 
excepting to those of Rome and the suburban sees, had been subject to the 
exequatur and royal placet. 


These were the principal enact-ments of the law of papal guarantees. 


As might have been foreseen the pope did not accept them but the 
governments of Europe on the contrary acknowledged the law, recognising 
that it was impossible to arrange anything better calculated to secure the 
independence of the pontiff. 


ROME AGAIN THE CAPITAL OF ITALY (1871 A.D.) 


In June, 1871, in pursuance of the engagements given by the government 
the transference of the capital was effected. On Sun-day, July 2nd, the king 
made his solemn entry into Rome. What memories must have been evolved 
by this entry of the king of Italy into the eternal city, for from the triumphs 
of the Roman rulers, republicans or csesars, to the expeditions of the Frank 


and German kings of the Middle Ages, Rome was full of splendid 
memories. But the former came to celebrate the triumph of their violence 
over some unfortunate nation, and the latter to revive the cesarean 
institutions under the title of their ascendency over the other Christian 
nations of Europe — their empire over Italy. 


In Victor Emmanuel’s entry into Rome force was replaced by the right of a 
nation to live free under the leadership of the great mother of Italy, from 
whom it had till now been separated. The pope did not come to meet and 
bless the king, but he who has the benediction of his country is in safety, 
and as he reached the Quirinal he exclaimed : ” At last we are here and here 
we will stay.” 1 


To this solemn entry of the king of Italy to Rome other memorable events 
quickly succeeded. The inauguration of the Mont Cenis tunnel broke 


Tomb of Plautius 


[} ” The dream of his life was accomplished, and in a manner most 
flattering to a monarch’s pride. Yet this rose was not without its thorn either. 
To be all sweetness he should have had Pio Nono’s blessing, and be 
crowned, like Charlemagne, by the hands of the venerable pontiff in that 
city of glorious memories where he was henceforth to reign. But he grasped 
the rose, thorn and all, with the memorable exclamation, ‘ A Roma ci siamo 
e ci resteremo 1 < ” — Godkin./] 
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down the barrier of the Alps between Italy and France. Nations overthrow 
the barriers which nature has placed between them to facilitate the 


interchange of their products to their mutual benefit. It is the eve of 
fraternity among nations initiated on the ruins of centuries of strife. 


On November 27th the Italian parliament assembled for the first time in 
Rome at Montecitorio. The speech from the throne was as the 
circumstances demanded, majestic and solemn. ” Here where our people,” it 
said, ” after being dispersed through many centuries, are gathered for the 
first time in the majesty of their representatives ; here where we recognise 
the mother-country of our dreams, all things speak to us of greatness. At the 
same time all things remind us of our duty.” And further on it was 
announced that national unity had been accomplished without the 
interruption of friendly relations with other countries. 


The Lanza ministry had already entered upon the fourth year of its 
existence ; and it was the first time since the founding of the kingdom of 
Italy that a ministry had lasted so long. And hardly was the transfer 
completed when the truce between the parties was broken, and the fall of 
the ministry ensued. In its latter days Italy had seen the death of three great 
patriots — Mazzini in 1872, Manzoni and Rattazzi in the following year. 
The time has not yet arrived for us to judge these men with a temperate 
mind or with a heart free from passion. Mazzini died at Pisa, March 10th, 
1872 ; he had lived long enough to see Italy free and united ; and although 
this did not correspond with his ideal of Italy, he could take pleasure in the 
thought of having helped so much to compass her resurrection and to 
introduce the conception of national unity which had for centuries been the 
ideal of philosophers, so that it became a national idea and a historical fact. 
Rattazzi died at an unfortunate moment on the eve of the accession to 
power of the Left. He could have instilled discipline into this hetero- 
geneous party and rendered it a useful instrument of government after 
having been for sixteen years the party of opposition. He was taken away 
just when he could have rendered such great service to the country, the 
country which he loved so much though bad fortune had made him seem to 
be its evil genius. 


THE MINGHETTI MINISTRY (1873-1876 A.D.) 


The task of forming a new ministry was given by the king to Marco 
Minghetti who was leader of the opposition which was in the majority 


against the fallen ministry. The first note of the new ministry was a triumph 
of foreign policy. The visit of Victor Emmanuel to the emperors of Austria 
and Germany in their respective capitals in September, 1873, had placed a 
seal on the friendship of the two Transalpine powers. 


Successful as was the foreign policy of the government, it was 
counterbalanced by its unfortunate home policy. It will be forever a stain on 
its honour that on August 2nd, 1874, the minister Cantelli ordered the arrest 
and imprisonment of twenty-nine republicans who had assembled under the 
presidency of Aurelio Saffi in the Villa Ruffi to discuss the course to be 
adopted by their party with regard to questions interesting to the country 
and the line of conduct to be pursued in the event of a general election. 
However, the judicial authorities were perfectly just to the twenty-nine, and 
acquitting them all showed that if a police-ridden and Licentious ministry 
was still possible in Italy, the era of partisan and corruptible magistracy was 
over. In 1874 the visits of the emperor of Austria to Venice and of the 
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emperor of Germany to Milan helped to distract the attention of the country 
from the tumult which reigned in parliamentary parties and the revolution 
which they were preparing. The successor of Barbarossa came in October, 
1874, to greet the king of Italy in the Lombardian metropolis and there to 
consecrate by his presence the elevation of the Italy which his predecessors 
had for so many centuries oppressed and martyrised. This splendid epilogue 
of the epic which had taken Italy from Novara to Rome was the fruit of the 
new civilisation which repeats by the will of the nation the judicial reason 


of its political existence ; and this was pri-marily due to the miracle of a 
king in whom the glorious epic was personified. 


But although the ministry had had its share in this marvellous event it had 
not succeeded in strengthening its existence, and already the members of 
the government, after having cradled themselves in rose-coloured hopes, on 
the eve of the reopening of parliament, in the autumn of 1875, felt the 
ground tremble beneath their feet. The opposition had become more 
audacious and more aggressive. It was the Right which had constituted the 
kingdom, after it had been set free by force of arms and made it really 
respected abroad and orderly and tranquil at home, as Minghetti said on the 
eve of giving up the government of it to the Left. Minghetti sent in his 
resignation which was accepted. The king intrusted to Depretis, the leader 
of the opposition, the task of forming a new cabinet. The Left, after having 
been the opposition for sixteen years, became the governing party. 


DEATH OF VICTOR EMMANUEL AND PIUS IX 


Less than two years had passed since the accession to power of the Left 
when Italy was stunned by a calamity as great as it was unexpected. At the 
end of 1877 the king went to Turin to pass Christmas. Going on a hunting 
expedition at the foot of the Alps he remained two days defying the cold of 
the season. On his return to Rome he felt very unwell, having shivering fits 
and nausea ; but he paid no attention, thinking it was a passing 
indisposition. He took to his bed January 6th. Three days later Victor 
Emmanuel was no more. 


At this time Pope Pius IX was also on his death-bed. Hearing that Victor 
Emmanuel was at the point of death he gave his consent to the Viatico 
being carried to him, though the Quirinal was a forbidden spot. And when 
he heard that he was dead he exclaimed that he had died as a Christian, a 
sovereign, and an honest man. A few days later he followed him to the 
tomb. 


What a multitude of thoughts arise in the mind as we see these two tombs 
open almost contemporaneously, one to receive the remains of the last 
pope-king, and the other those of the first king of Italy. In these two men are 
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personified one of the greatest epochs of history, an epoch fertile in the 
most glorious events which can take place in a nation. It is the epoch of a 
free state and a risen nation. And these two men were the artificers of the 
prodigious event — Pius IX by the religious impulse given to the Italian 
revolution in its first phases ; Victor Emmanuel by having constituted 
himself the champion of independence of unity and of the liberty of Italy. 
From this moment the two men drifted apart. Pius IX resumed the life 
traced for him by papal tradition. Victor Emmanuel remained faithful to his 
mission and did his duty to the last day of his life. A grateful nation by the 
mouth of its representatives proclaimed him ” The Father of his country.” « 


Street in Pompeii, Present ‘Time 
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No sovereign ever mounted his throne amid greater tokens of good will on 
the part of the nation than did King Humbert I on the death of his father, 
whom he succeeded as quietly as if the Italian kingdom had existed for 
generations under the princes of the house of Savoy. It was a striking proof 
how completely that royal house had identified itself with the national 
cause, which had had no firmer supporter than Victor Emmanuel. His son 
was no less true to it. He commenced his reign on the 9th of January, 1878, 
and proved himself one of the best sovereigns who ever governed a free 
people. He faithfully adhered to those principles of constitutional liberty 
which have delivered Italy from despotism, revolution, and foreign 
occupation. He placed himself above party strife and took his place as chief 
of the nation, leaving to it the exercise of the rights secured by its free 
institutions. He devoted himself unsparingly to his royal duties, and 
sympathised by word and deed with the nation’s joys and sorrows. His 
whole conduct, as that of his queen and his son, justly won the hearts of his 
people. — Probyn.6 


The entry of Francesco Crispi into the Depretis cabinet (December, 1877) 
had placed at the ministry of the interior a strong hand and sure eye at a 
moment when they were about to become imperatively necessary. Crispi 
was the only man of truly statesmanlike calibre in the ranks of the Left. 
Formerly a friend and disciple of Mazzini, with whom he had broken on the 
question of the monarchical form of government which Crispi believed 
indispensable to the unification of Italy, he had afterwards been one of 
Garibaldi’s most efficient coadjutors and an active member of the “party of 
action.” Passionate, not always scrupulous in his choice and use of political 
weapons, intensely patriotic, loyal with a loyalty based rather on reason 
than sentiment, quick-witted, prompt in action, determined and 
pertinacious, he possessed in eminent degree many qualities lacking in 
other liberal chieftains.0 


THE HISTORY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


was impelled entirely by oars. On the upper deck are seen warriors armed 
with spears, and women. 


It is impossible to determine from the sculptures the size of the vessels, as 
the relative proportions between them and the figures they contain are not 
preserved. It is most probable that the four rowers in each tier are merely a 
conventional number, and we cannot, therefore, conjecture the length of the 
ship from them. No representations of naval engagements, as on the 
monuments of Egypt, have yet been found in the Assyrian edifices. It is 
most probable that, not being a maritime people, the Assyrians — as the 
Persians did afterwards — made use of the fleets of their allies in their 
expeditions by sea, furnishing warriors to man the ships. ^ 


LAWS OF THE BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS 


The sense of justice and its administration play a large part in the history of 
any nation ; and we are so fortunate as to possess certain light on the courts 
and customs of Assyria. 


Asshurbanapal opened his library, not only to the documents emanat-ing 
from the kings, but also as a depository for collections on law, juridicial 
decisions, and contracts between private individuals. 


The Assyrio-Chaldean legislation rested on laws and customs which were 
already in force under the Sumerian civilisation. A great number of tablets 
written in both languages give us the primitive text of the law and the 
corresponding Assyrian translation. Others, written in Assyrian, are full of 
citations from Sumerian texts. 


First of all, there is a long fragment of laws relating to the family, written in 
Assyrian and Sumerian. They read as follows: 


Of Crispi, a less moderate opinion is given in the work of Bolton King and 
Thomas Okeyd : 


” Crispi was a much abler man than Depretis. He had, at all events, 
grandiose politics, a considerable capacity of leading men, a force and an 
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insistence that fascinated Italy, and for a time made him more worshipped 
and more hated than any Italian statesman of this generation. He was as 
unscrupulous as Depretis in his methods, and he had a hardy inconsistency 
that came not so much from any deliberate dishonesty as from an 
impulsive-ness that made him the slave to the passion of the moment, quite 
forgetful of the promises and the policy of yesterday. 


” At one moment he paraded his friendliness to France, a month or two later 
he was irritating her by hot and foolish speeches. Now he posed as an anti- 
clerical and free-thinker ; now he spoke as one who longed for 
reconciliation with the Vatican. In 1886 he said that the ‘workman must be 
freed from the slavery of capital ‘ ; in 1894 he charged socialism with 
‘raising the right of spoliation to a science.’ The wildest fancies, madcap 
adventures, anything that was showy and dazzling stood for statesmanship. 


” In 1894 he believed, on the vaguest of forged evidence, that the Sicilian 
socialists were plotting to surrender the island to France. When the Russian 
exiles crowded into Italy after the assassination of Alexander II, Crispi, then 
an ex-minister and over sixty years old, preached a crusade of civilised 
nations against Russia. He was a savage, passionate fighter, who stuck at no 
severity, however unjust or unconstitutional, towards a political opponent, 
and whose intolerance grew till the ex-democrat became essentially a 
despot. “^ 


Hardly had Crispi assumed office when the unexpected death of Victor 
Emmanuel II, as previously described, stirred national feeling to an 
unprecedented depth, and placed the continuity of monarchical institutions 
in Italy upon trial before Europe. For thirty years Victor Emmanuel had 
been the central point of national hopes, the token and embodiment of the 
struggle for national redemption. He had led the country out of the 
despondency which followed the defeat of Novara and the abdication of 
Charles Albert, through all the vicissitudes of national unification to the 
final triumph at Rome. His disappearance snapped the chief link with the 
heroic period and removed from the helm of state a ruler of large heart, 
great experience, and civil courage, at a moment when elements of 
continuity were needed and vital problems of internal reorganisation had 
still to be faced. 


Crispi adopted the measures necessary to insure the tranquil accession of 
King Humbert with a quick energy which precluded any radical or 
republican demonstrations. His influence decided the choice of the Roman 
Pantheon as the late monarch’s burial-place, in spite of formidable pressure 
from the Piedmontese, who wished Victor Emmanuel II to rest with the 
Sardinian kings at Superga. He also persuaded the new ruler to inaugurate, 
as King Humbert I, the new dynastical epoch of the kings of Italy, instead 
of continuing as Humbert IV the succession of the kings of Sardinia. 


Before the commotion caused by the death of Victor Emmanuel had passed 
away, the decease of Pius IX, February 7th, 1878, had, as we have seen, 
placed further demands upon Crispi’s sagacity and promptitude. Like Victor 
Emmanuel, Pius IX had been bound up with the history of the 
Risorgimento, but, unlike him, had represented and embodied the 
antinational, reactionary spirit. Having once let slip the opportunity which 
presented itself in 1846-1848, of placing the papacy at the head of the 
unitary movement, he had seen himself driven from Home, despoiled 
piecemeal of papal territory, reduced to an attitude of perpetual protest, and 
finally confined, voluntarily, but still confined, within the walls of the 
Vatican. Ecclesiastically, he had become the instrument of the triumph of 
Jesuit influence, and had in turn set his seal upon the dogma of the 
immaculate conception, 
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the syllabus, and papal infallibility. Yet, in spite of all, his jovial disposition 
and good-humoured cynicism saved him from unpopularity, and rendered 
his death an occasion of mourning. Notwithstanding the pontiff’s bestowal 
of the apostolic benediction in articulo mortis upon Victor Emmanuel, the 
attitude of the Vatican had remained so inimical as to make it doubtful 
whether the conclave would be held in Rome. 


Crispi, whose strong anti-clerical convictions did not prevent him from 
regarding the papacy as pre-eminently an Italian institution, was determined 
both to prove to the Catholic world the practical independence of the 
government of the church and to retain for Rome so potent a centre of 
universal attraction as the presence of the future pope. The sacred college of 
cardinals having decided to hold the conclave abroad, Crispi assured them 
of absolute freedom if they remained in Rome, or of protection to the 
frontier, should they migrate ; but warned them that, once evacuated, the 
Vatican would be occupied in the name of the Italian government and be 
lost to the church as headquarters of the papacy. 


The cardinals thereupon overruled their former decision, and the conclave 
was held in Rome, the new pope, Cardinal Pecci, being elected on the 20th 
of February, 1878, without let or hindrance. The Italian government not 
only prorogued the chamber during the conclave to prevent unseemly 
inquiries or demonstrations on the part of deputies, but by means of 
Mancini, minister of justice and Cardinal di Pietro, assured the new pope 
protection during the settlement of his outstanding personal affairs, an 
assurance of which Leo XIII, on the evening after his election, took full 
advantage. At the same time the duke of Aosta, commander of the Rome 
army corps, ordered the troops to render royal honours to the pontiff should 
he officially appear in the capital. 


King Humbert addressed to the pope a letter of .congratulation upon his 
election, and received a courteous reply. The improvement thus signalised 
in the relations between Quirinal and Vatican was further exemplified on 
the 18th of October, 1878, when the Italian government accepted a papal 


formula with regard to the granting of the royal exequatur for bishops, 
whereby they, upon nomination by the holy see, recognised state control 
over, and made application for, the payment of their temporalities.0 


IRREDENTISM, THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE AND ” TRASFORMISMO “ 


The partnership of Depretis and Crispi in the cabinet had a short life. Crispi 
was attacked as a bigamist, and while the courts declared his earlier 
marriage in 1853 null and void and ratified his later marriage, the popular 
outcry compelled his resignation. The election of the leader of the Left, 
Cairoli, who was an enemy of Depretis and who defeated him on a taxation 
question, led Depretis to resign. Cairoli formed a new cabinet with Count 
Corti in charge of foreign affairs. He represented Italy at the congress of 
Berlin in 1878, where he witnessed Austrian triumphs over Italian policy. 
This caused a fall in his popularity and the activity of revolutionary bodies 
called irredentists, from their desire for the ” redemption ” of Trent and 
Trieste from Austria, provoked an agitation which led Corti to resign in 
October. In November a wretch named Passanante attempted to assassinate 
the king at Naples. The king defended himself with his sabre, but there was 
an outburst of public indignation against the ministry in spite of the fact that 
Cairoli had bravely thrown himself in front of his sovereign and received a 
serious dagger-wound. 
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Cairoli resigned and Depretis came back into power, only to yield again to 
Cairoli in July, 1879. Cairoli’s foreign policy was again so weak as to merit 
the epigram of Bonghi,« that it was ” marked by enormous mental 
impotence balanced by equal moral weakness.” In November Cairoli was 
compelled to call Depretis to his aid in the face of a financial crisis, which 
was made the more dangerous by Depretis’ plan for spending over forty 
million pounds on the building of railways. 


It was a railway which brought about a misunderstanding with France, and 
gave Italy another humiliation in her foreign affairs. Italian influence in 
Tunis was threatened by French aggression, and a railway built there by an 


English company was the subject of a rivalry between the two countries. 
The English courts prevented the French from buying it, whereupon the 
Italians secured it at a price estimated at eight times its value. The next year, 
1881, the French, after some difficulties with a Tunisian tribe, seized 
Tabarca and Biserta, compelling the bey of Tunis, who had protested in vain 
to the powers, to accept a French protectory. This caused great excitement 
in Italy, and Cairoli was forced to resign by a vote of want of confidence. 


On account of the dissensions in the party of the Left the king appealed to 
the leader of the Right, Sella, but the Left reunited against this loss of 
power and Depretis became minister, suffering a new humiliation in the 
massacre of Italian workmen at Marseilles on the return of French soldiers 
from Tunis. Riots in Rome during a procession carrying the remains of Pius 
IX from St. Peter’s to San Lorenzo showed further governmental 
feebleness. 


A new problem now agitated the politics of Italy. There was an opportunity 
to strengthen Italy’s position in the eyes of Europe by entering a triple 
alliance with Germany and Austria. The Right strongly favoured this, but 
the Centre wished to keep on good terms especially with France, while 
Crispi and others in the Left leaned towards Austria. The irredentist 
agitation and a fear that Austria might throw her influence in favour of the 
papacy decided the matter in favour of the triple alliance. The visit to 
Austria of King Humbert and his queen Margherita furthered the matter. 
The opposition of Depretis was finally overcome and the offensive and 
defensive treaty of the triple alliance was signed May 20th, 1882. The treaty 
was, however, kept a secret until March, 1883. But the position of Italy in 
the alliance was not one of much honour, and while it minimised the 
chances of a restoration of the papal power, it brought Italy into some 
danger from France. On March 17th, 1887, the alliance was renewed on 
better terms for Italy. 


In the meanwhile, in 1881, the suffrage had, by lowering the tax 
qualifications, been enlarged from 600,000 to 2,000,000 ; at the same time 
it had been extended to practically every man able to read and write. The 
state owner-ship and building of railways, whose income was far less than 
estimated, together with the forced currency and the expenditures on public 


works and various financial experiments, as well as a tendency to vote 
public works in return for local support, have kept Italian finances in a 
critical condition, though, in general, the industrial affairs of Italy have 
shown a steady improvement and sanitary legislation has received attention. 
The increase of the army and of the navy has also been marked, the new 
army bill of 1882 having given great satisfaction to Garibaldi just before his 
death at Caprera, June 2nd, 1882. 


The long tenure of power by the Left had at the same time caused 
dissensions in its ranks and frequent compromises with factions of the 
Right, causing a gradual partisan “transformation,” called the tratformismo, 
— it was 
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really another name for chaos. This state of affairs is generally blamed to 
Depretis who, in his four recompositions of his cabinet between 1881 and 
his death, July 29th, 1887, had made many alliances with the Right. It is 
customary to heap upon his memory the blame for a large part of the 
financial and political distresses of the country. He had a large influence 
also in the none too fortunate colonial policy of Italy. 


In 1884, in return for lending support to the British policy in regard to 
Egypt, Italians were encouraged to seize Beilul and Massawa. England also 
invited Italy to join her in pacifying the Soudan, an invitation the more 
cordially accepted from the massacre in Assab of an exploring party under 
the Italian royal commissioner. In January, 1885, an Italian expedition 
occupied Beilul and Massawa and began to extend the zone of occupation. 
This aroused the negus of Abyssinia and Alula, the ras of Tigre who 
attacked the Italian exploring parties. The Abyssinians massacred a force of 
five hundred officers and men and mutilated the dead at Dogali, January 
26th, 1887. All Italy was horrified at this atrocity and Crispi, having been 
called to Depretis’ cabinet, threw his influence to the vindication of the 
country’s dignity. The negus of Abyssinia, though he had 100,000 men 
against Italy’s 20,000, opened negotiations for peace and turned against the 
Mahdists by whom he was defeated and killed March 10th, 1889. A war of 


succession arose in which an ancient enemy of the negus, Menelek, king of 
Shoa, signed the treaty of Ucciali, which the Italians construed as a 
protectorate. 


But King Menelek, having received the submission of his rival Mangasha, 
became more independent in his tone towards the Italians. After an Italian 
expedition under General Baratieri had achieved great success in Eritrea 
over the Mahdists, Menelek, in 1893, repudiated the Treaty of Ucciali. His 
coalition with Mangasha, in which he was easily defeated in January, 1895, 
led Baratieri to push on to Adowa and even to Axum, the holy city of 
Abyssinia. In December, however, the Abyssinians arose and the Italian 
forces suffered several defeats, ending in the great disaster of Adowa March 
1st, 1896, where the Italians lost 6,000 men and nearly 4,000 prisoners. 
Baratieri fled precipitately, leaving his troops to follow ; but General 
Baldissera, who had been previously sent to replace Baratieri, succeeded in 
making terms with Menelek and securing the release of the prisoners. 


THE POWER OF CRISPI 


Shortly after the death of Depretis, Crispi, now sixty-eight years old, came 
into power and assumed that predominance which he held for so many 
years. Efforts at conciliation with the Vatican, where the pope called 
himself a prisoner, had no success. Crispi was strongly in favour of the 
Triple Alliance and did little to conciliate French feeling. He had much 
support from the Right until, in 1891, he lost his temper during a speech 
and rebuked them for their interruptions. Such feeling was raised against 
him that he resigned and was succeeded by the marquis de Rudini, the 
leader of the Right. Crispi had been accused of ” megalomania,” but he had, 
by cultivating the friendship of Bismarck and paying him a visit, so 
strengthened Italy’s position that the Rudini cabinet seemed weak by 
comparison and fell in 1892, being succeeded by Giolitti, whose 
administration ushered in “what proved to be the most unfortunate period of 
Italian history since the completion of national unity.” Bank scandals and 
other revelations of corruption brought about the i’all of the cabinet, 
weakened by its attitude towards an insurrection due to popular discontent 
in Sicily. 
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The strong hand of Crispi put an end to the riots upon his return in 
December, 1893, to the ministry, and heroic efforts were made by his 
minister of finance, Sonnino, whose measures were so severe, however, that 
Crispi became the victim of an unusually violent war of defamation, in 
which his political and private life was exposed to all imaginable 
accusation, just or otherwise. An attack was made upon his life by an 
anarchist and a few months later a mass of stolen documents were brought 
before the chamber by Giolitti, who endeavoured to prosecute Crispi but 
was compelled by a counter-suit to flee to Berlin. The radical leader 
Cavalotti made another attempt to prove Crispi guilty of embezzlement. 
The effort failed, though public respect for the condition of politics suffered 
a great diminution. Crispi had gained a great majority at the election of 
1895, but fell before the disaster at Adowa in 1896. 


His successor Rudini gave assistance to Cavalotti’s effort to disgrace Crispi, 
but without success, as has been said, and after a persecution of two years a 
parliamentary commission vindicated Crispi of dishonesty, though rinding 
him guilty of irregularity. Public discontent brought about, in May, 1898, 
riots in the south of Italy. These were put down with an inexcusable severity 
especially at Milan where the repression amounted almost to a massacre. 
The month before Crispi, who had resigned his seat in parliament, had been 
returned by an enormous majority from Palermo. In June the Rudini 
ministry fell and Luigi Pelloux, a general of Savoy, succeeded, but he 
resigned after a defeat at the polls in June, 1900, and was followed by a 
moderate liberal cabinet under Saracco. 


DEATH OF KING HUMBERT, OF CRISPI, AND OF LEO XIII 


Shortly after, July 29th, 1900, an anarchist named Bresci assassinated King 
Humbert while he was returning from the distribution of prizes at an 


athletic carnival at Monza. King Humbert was a monarch whose personal 
magnetism and courage and whose tenderness to his people had atoned for 
his lack of great political distinction. 


and after the earthquake of 1883, and during the cholera epidemic of 1884, 
he had risked his own life to aid the sufferers. He governed in strict accord 
with the constitution. His death brought genuine public grief, for his 
generosity had won him the name ” Humbert the Good.” 


The prince of Naples, his only son, succeeded the king, and took the title 
Victor Emmanuel III. He was born on November 11th. 1*69, and had 
married the princess Helena of Montenegro in October, 1896. A daughter, 
the Princess Yolanda-Margherita of Savoy, was born to them June 1st, 1901. 


On the 12th of August, 1901, Crispi died, leaving behind him a reputation 
for forcefulness of character and for intense national feeling, though there 
are many acts which his most fervent admirers deeply regret. 


A Doorway of St. Marks. Venice 


During the flood of 1882, 
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The Saracco cabinet had fallen in February, 1901, and was succeeded by the 
ministry of Zanardelli who recalled Giolitti, giving him the portfolio of the 
interior. The ministry was noteworthy for its somewhat socialistic spirit 
which tacitly encouraged great labour agitations; there were 600 strikes 
during the first six months of 1901. The general result was some 


amelioration of the condition of the labouring classes and the increase of 
the socialist strength. Italian finances have also been somewhat improved. 


Pope Leo XIII died after a long illness, July 20th, 1903. While keeping to 
the policy of his predecessor in his attitude towards the Italian government 
he had brought the Catholic church to a far higher position of esteem in the 
eyes of all nations, even of those predominantly Protestant. His successor, 
Cardinal Sarto, the patriarch of Venice, took the name of Pius X and seems 
to be inclined to a policy of friendship towards the Italian government, a 
policy which the king seems eager to foster. In recent years Italian literature 
and science have been making large progress in cosmopolitan favour, and 
Italy seems destined to a re-illumination of her ancient splendours. a 
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Capponi, Storia della republica di Firenze. — e N. Macchiavelli, op. cit. 


Chapter XII. Florence under the Medici 


Heinrich Leo, Geschichte der italienischen Staaten. — e Alfred von 
Reumont, Lorenzo de’ Medici il magnifico. — ” William Roscoe, The Life 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici. — e J. C. L. S. de Sismondi, op. cit. — -T. M. A. 
Voltaire, Essai sur les Mozurs et Vesprit des nations. — “Giorgio Vasari, Le 
Vite dei pittore, scultori e architelti. — h Traversari, Lat. Ep. — * Poggio 
Bracciolini. Opera. — m‘Flavius Blondus, Italia Illustrata. — Angelo Maria 
Bandini, Letters sopra i principi e progressi della Biblioteca Laurenziani. 
— ‘ Ficino, Marsilio Ficino Epist. — ”’ Ammirato, Istorie Florentine. — 
“Giovanni Cambi, Del. Erud. Tos. — Tribaldo de Rossi, Ricordanze di 
Tribaldo de Rossi, Del. degli Erud. Toscan. — H. E. Napier, op. cit. — ? 
Guicciardini, F., History of Italy from the Year 1490 to 1532. — rN. 
Macchiavelli, op. cit. 
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Chapter XIII. Aspects of Renaissance Culture 


6 J. A. Symonds, op. cit. — c J. C. L. S. de Sismondi, Literature of 
Southern Europe. — d G. Vasari, op. cit. — e Philip Gilbert Hamerton, The 
Intellectual Life. — MI. Hallam, op. cit. — g Works of Leonardo da Vinci. 
— h W. Spalding., op. cit. — ‘Herman Grimm, Life of Michael Angelo. — 
Wm. Koscoe, op. cit. 


Chapter XIV. The “Last Day of Italy” 


6 F. Guicciardini, op. cit. — c Benvenuto Cellini, The Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini. — d J. C. L. S. de Sismondi, op. cit. — ‘ II. K. Napier, op. cit. — 
Mohn Burchard (or Bucar-dus), Diary of John Burchard (in Cimber’s ” 
Archives Curieuses de Pllistoire rle France “). — ” W. H. Prescott, History 
of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. — ” F. A. MIGNET, Rivalite’de 
Francois I et de Charles V. — ‘ E. Quinet, Les Revolutions d’ Italic — ‘ 
Memoires de Bayard. 


Chapter XV. The Beginning of the Age of Slavery 


6 J. A. Symonds, article “Italy” in the Ninth Edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. — c E. Proctor, op. cit. — d J. C. L. S. de Sismondi, op. cit. — ‘ 
W. Robertson, The History of the Reign of Charles V. — ‘Carlo Denina, 
Delle Rivoluzioni d’ Italia. — Callegare, ” Preponderanze straniere” in 
Storia politica dy Italia scritta da una Societa di’Professori. — ‘Jri.i> 
Zeller, Histoire de I’ Italic — -?M. Lafuente, Historia General de Espuha. 
— J.C. L. S. de Sismondi, Literature of Southern Europe. 


Chapter XVI. A Century of Obscurity 


6Wm. Hunt, History of Italy. — c E. Proctor, op. cit. — ” Antonio Cosci, D’ 
Italia durant le Preponderanza Straniere (in Villari’s work). — ‘II. B. 
BRIGGS, article “Savoy” in the Ninth Edition of the. Encyclopedia 
Britannica. — /William Whewell, History of 


the Inductive Sciences from the Earliest to the Present Time. — !/ Galileo, 
Dialogo delli due Massimi Sistemi del Mondo, Tolemaico e Copernicano. 


Chapter XVII. The Eighteenth Century 


6 Alfred von Reumont, Geschichte Toscanas seit dem Ende des 
Florentinischen Freistaats. — cHeinrich Leo, op. cit. — d Giovanni de 
Castro, Patria. — e E. Proctor, up. cit. — f W. Spalding, op. cit. — ” 
Guiseppe Montanelli, Memoires sur V Italic — Mules Zeller, op. cit. — 
‘Carlo Botta, History of Italy during the Consulate and Empire of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. — ij. Reinach, La France, et |’ Italy devant I’kistoire. 


Chapter XVIII. The Napoleonic Regime (1800-1815 a.d.) 


6 Carlo Botta, op. cit. — c Carlo Denina, Storia deW Italia Occidentale. — 
e William Spalding, op. cit. — e Cesare Balbo, Sommario della storia d’ 
Italia. — ‘Hermann Reuchlin, Geschichte Italiens. — “Giovanni de Castro, 
Storia <F Italia, 1799-1S14. 


Chapter XIX. Ineffectual Struggles (1815-1847 a.d.) 


6 Isaac Butt, op. cit. — c Heinricii Leo, Geschichte der italienischen 
Staaten. — ” W. Spalding, op. cit. — eJ. A. R. Marriot, The Makers of 
Modern Italy.- ‘ W II. Wrightbon, A History of Modern Italy. — “J. A. 
Symonds, op. cit. — *Countess Martinengo Cesaresco, The Liberation of 
Italy. — Gualterio, Rivolgimenti Italiani. —J V. Sassone, France et Vltalie. 
—k’C. A. Fyffe, A History of Modern Europe. — ‘ Jules Zeller, op. cit. 


Chapter XX. The Liberation of Italy (IHIS-lsi’.]i a.d.) 


b Countess Martinengo Cesaresco, op. cit. — ° Pi:\n< esco Bertolini, Etona 
<T Italia. dC Bulle, Geschichte des Kbnigreiches Italiens. — “Tazilb 
Delord, Histoire du Second Empire. — f Felix Benneguy, Histoire de 
Vitalie. — ‘Georg W’kber, Allgemeine Welige-schichte. — h H. Reuculin, 
op. cit. 
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Chapter XXI. The Completion of Italian Unity (1867-1878 a.d.) 


MV. R. Thayer, op. cit cMarie Rattazzi, Bonaparte Rattazzi et son temps 
documents ineditis. — *1 H. Wickham Stead,” History of Italy,” in the New 
Volumes of the Encyclopcedia Britannka.—eF. Bertolini, op. cit— /‘Jules 
Zeller, Pie IX et Victor Emanuel, 1846-1878. -H’omtk de Beaufort, Histoire 
de Vinvasion des etats pontijicaux — ° I ii e U’Clery, The Making of Italy. 
— « G. S. Godkin, Life of Victor Emmanuel II First King of Italy. 


Chapter XXII. 1878-1903 
6 J. W. Probyn, Italy from the Fall of Napoleon I in 1815 to the Year 1890 


—c H Wick ii am Stead, op cit — “Bolton King and Thomas Okey, Italy 
To-day. — < Ruggiero Bonghi, Leone XIII e il govemo italiano. 
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About, Edmund, The Roman Question, New York, 1859, 1 vol. — Ademar. 
Chronicon Aquitanicum, a history of the Frankish monarchy from its 
beginning to 1029. — Adomoli, G., Da San Martino a Mentana, Milano, 
1892, 8 vols. — Anna Comnena, Alexias. 


Anna Comnena (1083-1148), daughter of the eastern emperor Alexis I, was 
famous for her beauty and her talent. She was carefully educated by her 


father, and is said to have early surpassed all her contemporaries in 
philosophy and eloquence. At her father’s death in 1118 she made an 
unsuccessful attempt to place her husband, Nicephorus Bryennius, on the 
throne. Her Alexias, a biography of her father, is one of the most important 
works of Byzantine historiography. By some critics, indeed, it is placed 
almost on a par with the ancient classics. 


Annales Genuenses, edited by Pertz, Monumenta Germanise historica, vol. 
18, and Muratori, vol. 6. 


The Annales Genuenses, written largely by commission of the republic, 
form the most complete series of chronicles of their age. They cover a 
continuous period of almost two centuries (1100-1294). Caffaro, who began 
the series, was a citizen of distinction, having served the republic as 
general, consul, and ambassador. He kept a careful record of what he 
himself saw and what was told him by consuls and others in authority. 
When in 1152 he presented his book to the consuls they ordered it to be 
copied and preserved in the archives of the city. Pleased at this prompt 
appreciation, he continued his annals to 1103. He was succeeded by the 
chancellor Chertus, whose connection with the events he relates likewise 
gives value and interest to his writing. Other names connected with the 
annals are Ottobonus, Marchirius, Bartholomeus, and James D’Oria. The 
annals are characterised from first to last by impartiality and precision and a 
great abundance of facts, names, and dates. 


Archivio Storico Italiano, Firenze, 1842 ff., 119 vols, to 1903. 


The most valuable collection of documents and chronicles supplementary to 
Muratori. 


Arrivabene, Count O, Italy under Victor Emanuel ; a personal narrative, 
London, 1802, 2 vols. — Azeglio, Massimo Marchese d’, Recollections 
(trans, by Count Maffei), London, 1868, 2 vols. 


Bacci, V., Ricordi del Risorgimento Italiano, Milano, 1890. — Balzani, 
Ugo, Early Chroniclers of Italy, London, 1883. 


This volume, one of the series of Early Chroniclers of Europe, contains 
accounts and criticisms of all the principal chroniclers of the Middle Ages 
from Cassiodorus to Villani. Including, as it does in many instances, brief 
extracts from the originals, it gives a very clear idea of the sources of the 
mediaeval history of Italy. 


Barth, H., Crispi, Leipsic, 1893. — Bartholomeus Scriba, see Annales 
Genuenses. — Bartoli, A., I primi due Secoli della Litteratura Italiana, 
Milano, 1880, 1 vol. — Beaumont-Vassy, E. F., Vicomte de, Histoire des 
Etats Europdens dopnis le Congres do Vienne, Paris, 1843-1853,0 vols. 
(vol. V has sub-title Etats Italians). — Bergante. Count A., I nostri tempi, 
Milano, 1884. — Bersezio, V., II regno di Vittorio Emanuolo II, Trout’ anni 
di vita italiana, 
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Torino, 1878-1S93, 7 vols. — Berti, D., II conte di Cavour avanti il 1848, 
Roma, 1886. — Ber-tocci, Giusfp]><\ ivfjuTtorio Bibliografico delle Opere 
Stainpate in Italia nel Secolo XIX, 


1876-1887, vols. L-3. Bertolini, F., Memorio del Risorgimento Italiano, 
Milano, 1899; 


“Storia delle dominazioni ( rermaniche in Italia,” in Storia politica d’ Italia, 
Milano, 1900. — Bianchi, X., La politica di Massimo d’ Azeglio 1848- 
1859, Torino, 1883 ; La Casa di Savoia e la Monarchia Ltafiana, Torino, 
1884. — Blanc, J., Bibliographic italico-francaise, Milano, 1886. 


— Blasi. EL La Nuova Italia, Torino, 1891. — Bonetti, A. M., I Martiri 
Italiani, Modena, lyyi. — Boraschi. < r., ( raribaldi nella Storia, Pinerolo, 
1884. — Bordone, J. P. T., Garibaldi L807 L882 Paris L891. — Bosco, G., 
Compendium of Italian History, London, 1881, 1 vol. 


Botta, Carlo Gr. G., History of Italy during Consulate and Empire of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 


London, 1828, 2 vols.; Storia d’ Italia, Paris, 1837, 14 vols. — Breganze, 
L., A. Depretis ed i suoi Tempi, Verona, 189 1. — Breslau, EL, Handbuch 
der Urkundenlehre fiir Italien, Leipsic, 1889. -Browning, <).. Guelphs and 
Ghibellines 1250-1409, London, 1893. — Bulle, C, ( Jeschichte des 
Kdnigreiches Italien, Berlin, 1890. — Bulwer Lytton, E., Rienzi. — 
Burchardus. Johannes, Diarium (incomplete) in Labartbe and Cimber’s 
Archives curieuses de Vhis-toirt de France. 


The diary of Johannes Burchardus (died 1506), master of ceremonies at the 
papal court and later Bishop of Horta, is of great importance on account of 
its reliability. It covers the years 1 183-1506, and is concerned principally 
with the relations of France and England. 


Burckhardt, J., Cult ur der Renaissance in Italien, 3rd edition, Leipsic, 
1877. 


As Jakob Burckhardt (1818-1897) combines rare literary skill with great 
erudition and keen criticism of sources, his is one of the most useful of 
German works on the Renaissance. 


Butt, Isaac, History of Italy from Abdication of Napoleon I, London, 1860, 
2 vols. 


Caffaro, see Annales Genuenses. — Callegare, E., ” Preponderate 
straniere,” in Storia politica d’ Italia. — Cantu, Cesare, Histoire des 
Italiens, Paris, 1859, 12 vols. 


Cesare Cant a (1805-1 895) was at the same time an ardent republican and a 
devoted church-man, and his history, owing largely to its popular character 
and its partisan spirit, brought its author into wide repute in his own 
country. 


Cappeletti, L., Storia di Carlo Alberto, Roma, 1891; Storia di Vittorio 
Emanuele II e del suo regno, Roma, 1892-1893, 3 vols. — Capponi, Gino, 
Geschichte der florentinischen Kepublik (trans, by II. Diitschke), Leipsic, 


1876, 2 vols. — Carducci, G., Studi Litterari, Livorno, 1874 ; La 
vitaitaliana nel cinquecento, Milano, 1894, 3 vols. — Cassiodorus, Magnus 
Amelias, Letters (trans, with introduction by T. Hodgkin), Oxford, 1889. 


Mi n/ nus Aurelius Cassiodorus held the highest offices in the Ostrogothic 
kingdom from Theodoric to Vitiges. His letters, which contain the decrees 
of Theodoric and of his successors, are the best source of our knowledge of 
the Ostrogothic kingdom in Italy. 


Castro, G., Piccola Storia dTtalia, Milano, 1888 ; Patria, Milano, 1882. — 
Cellini, Benvenuto, Memoirs (trans, by T. Roscoe), London, 1850; (trans, 
by J. A. Symonds), London, 


1887. 


Benvenuto Cellini (1500-1571), certainly the most celebrated if not the 
greatest of goldsmiths, was also the author of one of the most famous and 
remarkable autobiographies ever written. Although he was born and died at 
Florence, a large part of his life was spent in restless wandering, for he was 
continually embroiled in feuds and implicated in assassinations in 
consequence of which he was frequently forced to sudden flight. His 
principal works were executed for Pope Clement VII, Francis I of France 
and Cosmo de’ Medici the Great. Besides his work in gold and silver 
Cellini also distinguished himself in die-cutting and enamelling and 
executed a few pieces of sculpture on a grander scale. Of these the most 
famous is the bronze statue of Perseus with the head of Medusa which 
stands in front of the old ducal palace at Florence. This is one of the most 
typical monuments of the Italian Renaissance, a work full of the fire of 
genius and of the grandeur of terrible beauty. In his autobiography he sets 
forth with the utmost directness and animation the history of these works, as 
well as his amours and hatreds and his varied adventures. He relates his 
homicides with devout complacency and frequently runs into extravagances 
that it is impossible to credit but at the same time difficult to set down as 
deliberate falsehoods. Cellini also wrote treatises on the goldsmith’s art, on 
sculpture and on design. 
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Loans could be made with or without interest ; they could be made with or 
without security, and these securities were of different natures : 


” For the interest of one’s money... . He has given as security... . A house, 
a field, an orchard, a female slave, a male slave.” 


Exchanges were frequent, and from the data on the tablets, the principal 
things exchanged are known : 


“e They exchanged a house for money. They exchanged a field for money. 
They exchanged an orchard for money. They exchanged a female slave for 
money. They exchanged a male slave for money.” 


Trials are inherent to human nature and to all epochs. Pleading took place in 
Nineveh, Assyria, and Chaldea. On this subject the following axiom used 
by the judges and the pleaders, holds perfectly to-day: 


” He who listeneth not to his conscience, the judge will not listen to his 
right.” 


There must have been a fairly complicated code of procedure, for traces are 
found of an appellative jurisdiction in which the sovereign was the final 
judge. 


The Sumerian laws likewise fixed the form of individual contracts. The 
signature, “qatatu,” was the essential feature of the contract. 


Signature took place by affixing the seal. One fragment of these tablets 
bears witness to this custom so perpetuated in the East from remotest times 
to the present. Herodotus mentions the existence of seals as a peculiarity of 
the Babylonians. 


Cesaresco, Countess E. Martinengo, The Liberation of Italy, London, 1895; 
Cavour, London, 1898. — Cesaroni, E., La Tradizione unitaria in Italia, 
Torino, 1887. — Chaillot, L., L’ unita Italiana, Roma, 1882. — Chierici, L., 
Carlo Alberto e il suo ideale, Roma, 1892. 


— Cipolla. (‘.. Pubblicazioni sulla storia medioevale italiana, Venezia, 
1892; “Storia delle signorie italiane,” in Storia politica d’ Italia, Milano, 
1900. — Colletta, Gen. P., History of the Kingdom of Naples 1734—1825 
(trans, by S. Horner), Edinburgh, 1858, 2 vols. — Compagni, Dino, Istoria 
Fiorentina dal 1280 al 1312, Firenze, 1728 (Muratori, vol. 9). 


Dino Compagni, a contemporary of Dante, was a man of strict integrity and 
straightforward character who held high office in Florence for many years, 
and after his retirement wrote his chronicle of the years during and just after 
his own political life. His personal 
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share in the events he relates makes his chronicle reliable, while its simple, 
direct style and the spirit of passionate patriotism with which it is pervaded 
lend it unusual interest. 


Comyn, Sir R., History of the Western Empire, London, 1851, 2 vols. — 
Corpi, F., II risorgimeuto italiano, Biograrii Storico-politichi, Milano, 1884. 
— Corradino, C, Storia d’ Italia 471-149-4, Torino, 1880. — Corti, S., 
Breve del risorginiento italiano, Roma, 1885. 


— Cosci, A., ” L’ Italia durante le Preponderanze straniere,” in Storia 
politica d’ Italia. — Costa de Beauregard, A., Les dernieres annees du roi 
Charles Albert, Paris, 1890. — Crowe, J. A., and Caval-Caselle, G. B., A 
New History of Painting in Italy from the Second to the Sixteenth Century, 
etc., London, 1884-1866, 3 vols.; History of Painting in North Italy, etc., 
from the Fourteenth to the Sixteenth Century, London, 1871, 2 vols. 


Dandolo, Andrea, Chronicon Venetum a pontilicatu S. Marci ad annum 
usque 1339; succedit Raph. Caresini continuatio usque ad annum 1388 nunc 


primum evulgata. In Muratori, vol. xii. 


Andrea Dandolo’s work, written while he was doge, is the most important 
of Venetian chronicles. The author collected his materials with great 
diligence and learning, but made little effort at logical arrangement or 
artistic presentation. Though credulous as to fables concerning remote 
events, he is unusually reliable when dealing with his own period and that 
immediately preceding. 


Daru, P. A., Histoire de la Republique de Venise, Paris, 1877-1884, 6 vols. 
— Del Lungo, I., Dino Compagni e la sua cronica, Firenze, 1879-1880, 3 
vols. — Denina, C. G. M., Delle Rivoluzioni d’ Italia, Firenze, 1820, 5 vols. 
— Dennistoun, J., Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, London, 1851-1853, 3 
vols. — Depping, G. B., Histoire des Expeditions maritimes des Normands, 
Paris, 1826. — Dunand-Henry, A., Les doctrines et la politique 
economiques du Comte Cavour, Paris, 1902. — Dunham, S. A., Europe in 
the Middle Ages, London, 1833-1836, 4 vols. 


Eliot, George, Romola, London, 1863. — Emiliani, Gindici, Storia della 
litteratura Italiana, Firenze, 1855, 2 vols. — Epinois, H. de 1’, Les Pieces 
du Proces de Galilee, Paris, 1877. 


— Ewart, K. D., Cosimo de’ Medici, London, 1899. 
Falcandus, Hugo, Historia de rebus gestis in Siciliae regno, etc. 


Gibbon said of Hugo Falcandus : ” He has been styled the Tacitus of Sicily ; 
and after a just, but immense abatement from the first to the twelfth century, 
from a senator to a monk, 


1 would not strip him of his title; his narrative is rapid and perspicuous, his 
style bold and elegant, his observation keen. He had studied mankind, and 
feels like a man.” Although Falcandus was devoted to the interests of the 
Norman nobility in Sicily and obtained his information largely from 
partisan sources, his history is judicial and impartial to a considerable 
degree. He does not suppress nor distort facts unfavourable to his party, but 
contents himself with explaining them from his point of view. Moreover he 
had a broader view of history than as a bare narrative of facts, and to him 


we owe our only knowledge of a number of details respecting the political 
constitution of the monarchy as well as the condition of the nobility and the 
people. 


Fantuzzi, M., Monumenti Ravennati de’ secoli di mezzo, Venezia, 1801- 
1804, 6 vols. Documents of the ninth and following centuries. — Farini, L. 
C, The Roman State from 1815 to 1830 (trans, under the direction of \V. E. 
Gladstone), London, 1851 to 1854, 4 vols. 


— Ferrari. Giuseppe, Histoire des revolutions d’ltalie ; ou Guelfes et 
Gibelins, Paris. 1858, 4 vols. — Filiasi, G., Memorie storiche de Veneti 
primi e secondi, Venezia, 1796-1798, S vols. 


— Flodoardus, Annales. 


The chronicle of Flodoardus or Frodoard, a Frankish bishop, covers the 
years 919-966. Freeman, E. A., Historical Essays, First Series, London, 
1871 ; articles on ” Normans ” and ” Sicily ” in Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Gaffarel, P., Bonaparte et les republiques italiennes 1796-1799, Paris, 1895. 
— Galileo, The Accusation, Condemnation, and Abjuration of, 1819. — 
Gallenga. A. (L. Mariotti), Italy, Past and Present, London, 1846, 2 vols.; 
The Pope and the Kin-. London, 1>S7:>, 


2 vols. — Galluzzi, R., Storia del Granducata de Toscana, Firenze, 1822, 11 
vols. — Garibaldi, G., Epistolario di G. Garibaldi, Milano, 1885, 2 vols.; 
Autobiography (trans, by A. Werner), London, 1889, 3 vols. — Gaudenzi, 
A., Sui rapporti fcra 1’ Italia P’ Impero d’Oriente, Bologna, 1888. — 
Gebhardt, E., Les Origines de la Renaissance en [talie, |’aris. 1879. — 
Ghio, II., La guerra del anno 1868 in Italia, Firenze, 1887. — Ghlron, J., 
Annali d’ Italia, in continuazione al Muratori. Milano, 1888. — Ghisleri. 
A.. Atl.mtino storico d’ltalia, Bergamo, 1891. — Giacometti, 6., La 
Question [talianne 1814-1816, Paris, ls<t:;._ Gibbon, E., Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. — Gilbert, William, Lucretia Borgia, Duchess of 
Ferrara, London, 1869, 2 vols. — Ginguene’, F. L., Bifltoire Litte*raire 
d’ltalie, Paris, 1824-1835, 9 vols. — Godkin, G. S., Life of Victor 
Emmanuel II, First King of Italy, 
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London, 1879, 2 vols. Gotte, A., La Corona di Casa Savoia, Firenze, 1887. 
— Gregoro— 


viua, F.’, Lucrezia Borgia, Stuttgart, 1874, 2 vols. ; History of the City of 
Rome during the Middle Ages (trans, by Annie Hamilton), London, 1891- 
1902, 8 vols. 


Fi rdinand Gfregorovius (1821-1891) devoted the better part of his life to 
the most extensive and minute investigations in the libraries and archives of 
Rome, Italy, and Germany. The result of these studies was his great work, 
The History of the City of Koine, which is remarkable not only for its 
scholarship but for its brilliant and fascinating style. It was translated into 
Italian under the authority of the city council of Rome and at public 
expense. 


Grimm, Hermann, Life of Michael Angelo (trans, by Fanny E. Burnett), 
London, 1896, 


o vois_ Guicciardini, F., History of Italy from 1490-1532 (trans, by Austin 
P. Goddard), 


London, 1753, 10 vols. 


Since the publication in 1857 of his Opere inedite, Francesco Guicciardini 
(1483-1540) has stood in the first rank among political philosophers, even 
disputing the supremacy with his friend Macchiavelli. He had a long career 
as diplomatist, statesman, and general in which in addition to the vices of 
his age he displayed such cold calculation, phlegmatic egotism and glaring 
discord between opinions and practice as to make him perhaps the most 
odious of his contemporaries. Yet it is this very want of feeling that gives 
excellence to his history. His style is dull and prolix and he has no sense of 
perspective, but as an analyst he stands without a rival. His history is of no 


interest to the general reader, but is of great importance for research in the 
period with which it deals, 1494-1532. 


Hallam, II., View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. — 
Hartmann, L. M., Geschichte Italiens im Mittelalter, Gotha, 1897-1900, 2 
vols. — Hartwig, O., Quellen und Forschungen zur altesten Geschichte der 
Stadt Florenz, Halle, 1875-1880, 2 vols. — Haw-thorne, Nathaniel, Marble 
Faun, 1860. — Hazlitt, W. C, History of the Venetian Republic, London, 
1860, 4 vols. — Hegel, Carl, Geschichte der St’ adteverfassung von Italien, 
Leipsic, 1847, 2 vols. — Hennegay, F., Histoire de |’ltalie depuis 1815, 
Paris, 1885. — Heyd, W. von Geschichte des Lavantehandels im 
Mittelalter, Leipsic, 1885-1886, 2 vols. — Hillebrand, K., Dino Compagni: 
Etude Historique et Litteraire sur |’epoque de Dante, Paris, 1862. — 
Hodgkin, Thomas, Italy and her Invaders, Oxford, 1880-1885, 4 vols. 


Thomas Hodgkin is the first to present in English the results of modern 
research concerning the barbarian invasions of Italy. He gives a full 
description of the social organisation, and traces in detail the movements of 
the various Germanic and Asiatic tribes. 


Hunt, L., Italian Poets, London, 1846, 2 vols. — Hunt, William, History of 
Italy, London and New York, 1874. 


Jona, G, La Rappresentanza politica, Modena, 1892. 


Kington, F. L., History of Frederick II, Emperor of the Romans, London, 
1862, 2 vols. — Kugler, F. T., Handbook of Painting. The Italian Schools. 
Revised and remodelled from the most recent researches by Lady Eastlake, 
London, 1880, 2 vols. 


Labarthe, J., History of the Arts of the Middle Ages, London, 1855 — Leo, 
H., Geschichte der italienischen Staaten, Hamburg, 1829-1832, 5 vols. ; 
Entwickelung der Verfassung der lombardischen Stadte, Hamburg, 1824. — 
Locascio, F., Fa fallita Italica, Rebel-lione del 1848, Palermo, 1887. — 
Lozzi, C. Biblioteca istorica della antica e nuova Italia, Palermo, 1886. — 
Luise, G. di, Storia critica delle Revoluzioni italiane, Napoli, 1887. 


Macaulay, T. B., Machiavelli, Essay on, London and New York. — 
Machiavelli, N., History of Florence and of the Affairs of Italy, London, 
1847 ; Works translated by Detmold, Boston, 1882, 4 vols. — Malaspini, 
Ricordano and Giacotto, LTstoria antica dell’ origine di Fiorenza sino all’ 
anno 1281, con 1’ aggiunta dal detto anno per insino al 1286, Fiorenze, 
1566. (Also in Muratori, vol. VITI.) 


Of Ricordano and Giacotto Malaspini we possess but very meagre and 
uncertain information. The chronicle bearing their names was long believed 
to be the earliest work on Italian history written in the vernacular, but its 
authenticity has recently been questioned. Villani contains much of the 
Same matter in nearly the same words. It is conjectured that the so-called 
Malaspini were of later date than Villani and that they either copied from 
him or both copied from a common source that has not come down to us. 
All this, however, does not detract from the picturesqueness and interest of 
their chronicle, nor from its reliability as to the facts narrated in it. 


Malaterra, G., Historia Sicula, Caesaraugusta, 1578. 


Godofredus Malaterra, a Benedictine monk, has left us a very valuable 
history of the Normans in Sicily, written at the command of Count Roger. It 
ends with the year 1099. 


Manso, F., Geschichte des ostgothischen Reiches in Italien, Breslau, 1824. 
— Manu-cardi, F., Reuiiniscenze storiche, Torino, 1890. — Manzoni, A., 
La rivoluzione francese e la 
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rivoluzione italiana del 1859, Milano, 1889. — Marchirius Scriba, see 
Annales Genuenses. — Marriott, J. A. R., The Makers of Modern Italy, 
London, 1889. — Masi, E. Fra libri di storia della rivoluzione italiana, 
Bologna, 1887 ; II segreto del Re Carlo Alberto, Bologna, 1890. — Maulde 
la Clavi&re, M. A. R. de, La Diplomatie au temps de Machiavel, Paris, 
1892-1893, 3 vols. — Mazade, Charles de, Le Comte de Cavour, Paris and 
London, 1877. 


— Mazzini, J., Life and Writings of, London, 1864-1870, 6 vols.; Essays 
(trans, by T. Okey), London, 1891. — Mignet, F. II., Histoire de la Rivalite 
de Francois I et de Charles V, Paris, 1876, 2 vols. Montanelli, G., Memoires 
sur |Ttalie, Paris, 1859, 2 vols.”. 


— Montarola, B., Bibliografia del risorgimento Italiano, Roma, 1884. — 
Monumenta Germaniae historica, ed. by G. H. Pertz, G. Waitz, and E. 
Diimmler, Hanover and Berlin, 1826, etc., 35 vols. — Miintz, E., Les 
Precurseurs de la Renaissance, Paris, 1881. — Muratori, L. A., Italicarum 
rerum scriptores, Mediolani, 1723-1751, 25 vols. ; Annali d’ Italia, Milano, 
1714-1749, 12 vols. 


Ludovico Antonio Muratori (1672-1750), for many years librarian of the 
duke of Modena, devoted his long life to ardent and energetic labour in 
various fields of scholarship. His principal work, the Scriptores, is a great 
storehouse of contemporary documents covering the entire Middle Ages 
from 500 to 1500 and is the most important collection of the sort. 


Mussatus, Albertinus, De Gestis Heinrici VII Caesaris, Historia Augusta. 
De Gestis Italicorum post Mortem Heinrici VII. In Muratori, vol. X. 


Albertinus Mussatus (1261-1330 ?) had in his lifetime a wide reputation as 
a writer of Latin poetry and was also a prominent political and military 
leader in his native city of Padua. While a friend and admirer of the 
emperor Henry VII, Mussatus is however quite impartial and trustworthy as 
a historian. His style is much more careful and polished than that of most 
chroniclers and part of his work is even composed in verse. His works are 
of the first importance among the sources for that period. 


Napier, H. E., Florentine History, London, 1846-1847, 6 vols. — Narjoux, 
F., Crispi, Paris, 1890. — Norlaughi, A., Catalogo delle opere relative alle 
cose italiane del periodo 1815-70, Torino, 1884. — North American 
Review, Italian Literature, 1864-1866; Origin of Italian Language, 1867. 


Obertus Cancellarius, see Annales Genuenses. — O’Clery, P. K., The 
Making of Italy, London, 1892. — Oliphant, Mrs. M., The Makers of 
Florence, London, 1876 ; The Makers of Venice, London, 1887. — Orsi, P., 


La Storia d’ Italia narrata da scrittori contemporanei, Torino, 1887; Come fu 
fatta 1’ Italia, Torino, 1891. — Ottobonus Scriba, see Annales Genuenses. 


Perrens, F. T., Histoire de Florence, Paris, 1877-1884, 6 vols. — Perrers, D., 
Gli ultimi reali di Savoia ed il principe Carlo Alberto di Carignano, Torino, 
1889. — Pertz, G. H., see Monumenta Germaniae historica. — Pflugk- 
Harttung, J. v., Iter Italicum, Stuttgart, 1883. 


— Pignotti, L., History of Tuscany (trans, by John Bowring), London, 
1823, 4 vols. — Pio, O., Dramma della storia italiana, Milano, 1889. — 
Pohlmann, Robert, Die Wirthschafts-Politik der Florentiner Renaissance, 
Leipsic, 1878, 1 vol. — Procopius of Caesarea, De bello Gothorum. — 
Probyn, J. W., Italy: from Fall of Napoleon I to 1890, London, 1891. — 
Proctor, C, History of Italy from the Fall of the Western Empire, London, 
1844. — Pucciauti, G., Vittorio Emanuele e il risorgimento d’ Italia, Paris, 
1893. 


Quinet, Edgar, Les Revolutions dTtalie, Paris, 1868, 2 vols. 


Ranke, L., Geschichte der romanischen und germanischen Volker von 1494 
bis 1535, Berlin, 1824, 2 vols. ; Zur venetianischen Geschichte, Leipsic, 
1878; Weltgeschichte, Leipsic, 1896, 4 vols. — Reinach, J., La France et 
lTtalie devant l’histoire, Paris, \W>. — Reuchlin, II. , Geschichte Ttaliens 
von der Grundung der regierenden Dynastien bis zur Gegenwart, Leipsic, 
1859-1873, 4 vols. — Reumont, Alfred von, Bibliografia dei Lavori 
Pubblicati in Germania sulla Storia d’ Italia, Berlin, 1863 ; Geschichte 
Toscana’s seit dem Ende des florentinischen Freistaates 1530-1859, Gotha, 
1876, ‘_’ vols. ; Lorenzo de’ Medici, the Magnificent (trans, by Robert 
Harrison), London, 1876,2 vols.; CharacterbiMfi-aus der neueren 
Geschichte Italiens, Leipsic, 1885. — Revel, (r. di, Da Ancona a Napoli, 
Milano, 1892. — Robertson, W., History of the Reign of Charles V, 
London, 1856. — Rodocanachi, E. P., Le comte de Cavour, Paris, 1891. — 
Rorai, S. di, II genio della Rivoluzione Periodo I, 1789-1848, Venezia, 
1890. — Rosa, G., Genesi della colture italiana, Milano, 1889.— Roscoe, 
William, Life of Lorenzo de Medici, 8th edition, London, 1845. — Raskin. 
J., Seven Lamps of Architecture, London, 1849. 


Saint Marc, C. II. L. de, Histoire dTtalie depnis la chute de L’empire 
d’Occident, Paris, 1761-1770, 6 vols. — Salimbene, Chronicou Fra 
Salimbene Parmeusis, Parma, 1857. 
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A collection of stories without order or design, which gives, however, a 
very minute picture of the condition of Italy in the thirteenth century. 


Sanctis, F. de, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, Napoli, 1870. — Sansi, A., 
Storia del Commie di Spoleto dal secolo XII al XVII, Foligno, 1879-1884, 
2 vols. — Sarti, T., II Par-lamento Bubalpino e nazionale, Terni, 1800. — 
Sassone, F., France et Italie 1820-1886, Geneva, 1886. — Scheffer- 
Boichorst, P., Florentiner Studien, Leipsic, 1874.- — Schmidt, D. L., Zur 
Geschichte der Langobarden, Leipsic, 1889. — Sewell, E. M., Outline 
History of Italy, Loudon, 1895. — Sheppard, William, Life of Poggio 
Bracciolini, Liverpool, 1837. — Sichirollo, G. L. S., Coinpendio della 
storia d’ Italia nel medio evo, 1890. — Silvagni, D., Rome, its Princes, 
Priests, and People, London, 1886-1887, 3 vols. — Simonsfeld, II., Andreas 
Dandolo und seine Geschichtswerke, Munich, 1870 ; Venetianische 
Studien, Mu-nich, 1878. — Sismondi, J. C. L. Simonde de, History of the 
Italian Republics, London, 1832 ; Literature of the South of Europe (tr. by 
Roscoe), London, 1816, 2 vols. 


Jean Charles Leonard Simonde de Sismondi (1773-1842) achieved much 
distinction through his works on history and literature, particularly his 
Italian Republics and his History of France. He was exceedingly laborious 
and for the most part free from prejudice, but was somewhat lacking in 
penetration and historical grasp. Of the Italian Republics Mignet says : ” 
Sismondi has traced this history with vast learning, a noble spirit, a 
vigorous talent, sufficient art, and much eloquence.” 


Spalding, William, Italy and the Italian Islands, New York, 1812, 3 vols. — 
Spano, M., Reminiscenze sulle lotte degli Italiani per la loro independenza, 
Roma, 1886. — Stella, G. and J., Annales Genuenses ab a. 1298-1435 ; in 
Muratori, vol. XX VI. 


Georgius and Johannes Stella take up the history of Genua at the point 
where the work of Caffaro and his successors stops and bring it down to 
their own day (1435). 


Summonte, G., Storia della cittk e regno di Napoli, Napoli, 1601-1634, 4 
vols. — Sweet-ser, M. F., Titian, Boston, 1878. — Symonds, J. A., 
Renaissance in Italy, London and New York, 1875-1886, 7 vols.; Short 
History of the Renaissance in Italy, London, 1893; article, ” Italy,” in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


John Addington Symonds (1840-1893) was a man of intense ardour and 
sympathy who, having a passion for Italy, made the study of the 
Renaissance in that country the work of the greater part of his life. His 
writing is always brilliant and terse, though his views are sometimes not 
clearly defined nor unbiased. 


Taine, H., Art in Italy ; Italy — Florence and Venice, New York, 1869. — 
Tegrimi, N., Vita di Castruccio, in Muratori, vol. XL — Testa, G. B., 
History of the War of Frederick I against the Communes of Lombardy, 
London, 1877. — Thayer, W. R., Dawn of Italian Independence — Italy 
from 1814-1849, Boston, 1893, 2 vols. — Tiraboschi, G., Literary History 
of Italy, Edinburgh, 1835. — Tivaroni, C, Storia del Risorgimento, Torino, 
1869. — Trolard, E., Pelerinage aux champs de bataille francais d’ Italie, 
Paris, 1893. — Trollope, T. A., History of the Commonwealth of Florence, 
London, 1865, 4 vols. 


Valery, N., Historical, Literary, and Artistical Travels in Italy (trans, by C. 
E. Clifton), Paris, 1842. — Vaumicci, A., I martiri della liberta italiana, 
Milano, 1885, 2 vols. — Venosta, F., Umberto I, Re d’ Italia Milano, 1885. 
— Venturi, Mrs. E. A., J. Mazzinni, A Memoir, London, 1875. — Viardot, 
L., Wonders of Italian Art, London, 1870. — Villani, G., Historia Fiorentina 
all’ anno 1348, continuatada F. Villani, Milano e Firenze, 1802-46, 12 vols. 
; also in Muratori, Script. Res. Ital., vols. XIII-XIV. 


Giovanni Villani (1280-1348) was the greatest of all the Italian chroniclers. 
Those who preceded him had produced very incomplete and legendary 
records, generally limited to particular places and periods, but Villani 
includes the whole of Europe in his chronicle. He says that he conceived the 


” Every Babylonian,” said he, “had his seal for his personal use.” The 
Assyrian “ kunuk ” answers, like our word ” seal,” both to the instrument 
and the mark it left on the plastic earth. 


A large number of contracts of private business concerning all the ordinary 
transactions of life, between individuals, on which figures the mark of a 
seal, has been found : contracts of sale or exchange ; contracts of loan or 
hire ; acknowledgments of debts, carrying the guaranty of a mortgage or of 
chattels. They read like the records of a notary’s office. These contracts, 
like all the documents of the palace library, are written on the traditional 
bricks. These are easily distinguished from other documents by their outer 
appearance. After a few lines given up to the names of the contracting 
parties, we see the imprints of their seals, or sometimes the imprint of three 
finger nails. 


The general drift of their contracts is easy to understand ; the clauses are 
worded in formal language which proceeds from the nature of the relations 
of the two parties according to the object of their agreement. As a usual 
thing, these contracts are very simply drawn. They i)egin by stating the 
names and qualifications of the parties who are going to enter into 
agreement by the affixment of their seal or by the nail mark, its substitute. 


All contracting parties are not called upon to fulfil this formality; it is only 
those who have the title of ” dominus negotii ” the vendor, the lessor, the 
lender, those who ” hold the pen ” as the modern expression is. 


A place reserved in the text for the fixing of seal or imprint reveals to us 
that their seals had different shapes. As many of these jewels have 
descended to us, and as there are a great number in our public and private 
collections, it is not without interest to describe them in more detail. 


Generally they are hard stones, cut and polished in different Avays. Some 
are conical or like a truncated pyramid, on the base of which the design is 
sunk. Sometimes the seal is in the shape of a spheroid or an ellipsoid. Many 
are cylindrical, the design being engraved on the surface of the cylinder, 


idea of his history while on a pilgrimage to Rome in 1300 on the occasion 
of the great jubilee ordained by Pope Boniface VIII. The contemplation of 
Rome’s u great and ancient remains, and reading the histories and great 
deeds of the Romans as written by Virgil, Sallust, Lucan, Livy, Valerius, 
Paulus Orosius, and other masters of history ” inspired him ” to take form 
and style from them,” and on his return from Rome he ” began to compile 
this book, in honour of God and of the blessed John, and in praise of our 
city of Florence.” Though prominent in both the intellectual life and the 
public affairs of the city he looks at the facts of its history as calmly and 
serenely as an out-eider. His work is not only the very comer-stone of the 
early mediaeval history of Florence, but is of the greatest value for the 
history of all Italy in the fourteenth century. Villani’s chronicle was 
continued by his brother Matteo and the latter’s son Filippo and by them 
brought down to the year 1364. 


Villari, P., History of Girolamo Savonarola and of his times, London, 1863, 
2 vols. ; Niccolo Machiavelli and his times, London, 1878-1881, 4 vols. ; 
The Barbarian Invasions of Italy (trans, by L. Villari), London, 1902, 2 
vols.; Storia politica d’ Italia scritta da una societa di professori, edited by P. 
Villari Milano, 1900. 
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Pasquale Villari (1827) is not an historian of very profound insight, but he 
possesses great breadth of culture and sympathy, and his works embody the 
best results of recent research on the periods in question. While his 
sympathy with the aims of Savonarola has perhaps led him to an 
extravagant view of the great reformer, his work on Machiavelli is of the 
highest importance to the student of Italian history. As minister of public 


instruction in the cabinet of Rudini Villari contributed much to the reform 
of education in Italy. 


Voigt, G., Die Wiederbelebung des classischen Alterthums, 3rd edition, 
edited by Lehnerdt, Berlin, 1893, 2 vols. 


Wallace, H. B., Essays on Italian Art, Philadelphia, 1858. — Weise, J., 
Italien und die Langobardenherrscher 568-623, Halle, 1887. — Whiteside, 
J., Italy in the Nineteenth Centm-y, 2nd edition, London, 1860. — 
Wimpffen, E. F. de, Crimee-Italie, Paris, 1892. — Wrightson, R. EL, 
History of Modern Italy from the First French Revolution to the Year 1850, 
London, 1855 ; The Sancta Republica Romana, London, 1891. 


Zalla A., Studio Storico, Firenze, 1890. — Zanoni, E., Speranze e sconforti 
d’ Italia del 1815 al 1816, 1886. — Zeller, J. S., Abrege de |’Histoire 
d’ltalie depuis la Chute de l’empire Romaine, 2nd edition, Paris, 1864 ; Lea 
tribuns et les revolutions en Italie, Paris, 1874. — Pie IX et Victor 
Emmanuel, Paris, 1879. 


BIRTHPLACK OF AMERIGO VESPUCCI, FLORENCE 


A CHRONOLOGICAL RESUME OF ITALIAN HISTORY 
THE NORTH ITALIAN STATES AND REPUBLICS 


FROM THE FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE TO THE ELEVENTH 
CENTURY 


(476-1000 a.d.) 


The deposition of Romulus Augustulus (476) opens a new era for the Italian 
people. The entire peninsula comes under the titular sway of the Eastern 
emperor, Odoacer the Herulian chief ruling as king of his own people, and 


as regent over the rest of the inhabitants. This mixed Teutonic and Roman 
government is continued by the Ostrogothic dynasty beginning with 
Theodoric, who in 493 at the commission of the emperor overthrows and 
replaces Odoacer. The chief strength of the Ostrogoths lies in northern Italy 
; they have little influence over the descendants of the Greek colonists in 
the south. The ties between Italy and Constantinople having become very 
weak, Justinian I plans the reconquest of Italy. By the efforts of Belisarius 
and Narses this is accomplished in 553 ; the Ostrogothic kingdom falls. 
Italy is again a real member of the Roman Empire, ruled in the emperor’s 
name by the exarch whose capital is at Ravenna. This state of affairs lasts 
but fifteen years. Narses, the first exarch, recalled to Constantinople in 565, 
and disaffected with his treatment by the empress, is said to have invited 
Alboin the Lombard chief to invade the Italian peninsula. In 568 he crosses 
the Alps, and in three years is muster of nearly the whole of northern Italy. 
The political unity of the peninsula is broken, not to be repaired until the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. The Lombards penetrate through the 
middle of the peninsula. Venice, founded about 452 by families from 
Aquileia and Pavia fleeing from Attila, remains untouched. So does Genoa 
and its Riviera. Rome does not acknowledge the Lombard rule at Pavia, 
neither does the country east of the Apennines from the Po to Ancona 
where the exarch rules at Ravenna, nor the duchy of Naples, the islands of 
Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, and the southernmost province of Calabria. 
The duchies of Spoleto and Benevento have Lombard rulers, but they are 
nearly independent of Pavia. Such is the condition of Italy at the end of the 
sixth century. 


Before the close of the next hundred years Constans II (662) makes a vain 
attempt to restore the empire in Italy. The protecting power of 
Constantinople becomes weaker and weaker, and in 713 the Venetian 
islands unite for the purpose of self-government. Paoluccio Anafesto, the 
first doge, is elected and a council of tribunes 
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and judges chosen. This government lasts until 737 when in a popular 
tumult the doge Orso is killed, his ducal office abolished, and replaced by 
an annually elected maestro delta milizia (master of the military) ; but in 
five years (742) the life-holding office of doge is restored. Meanwhile the 
growing Lombard power has encroached on the exarch’s dominions; the 
iconoclastic controversy has virtually alienated the sympathies of the Italian 
people from the Eastern emperor, and in 752 the Byzantine possessions in 
northern Italy are conquered by Aistulf the Lombard king, and the exarch 
flees from Ravenna. Pepin comes from France at the call of the pope, seizes 
Aistulf ‘s conquests which he hands over to Stephen (755), and from this 
gift arises the temporal sovereignty of the pope, which lasts until 1870. In 
774 Charlemagne puts an end to the Lombard dominion in northern Italy, 
and his Italian kingdom extends‘ from the Alps to Terracina. This is 
included in the Western Empire when it is restored in 800. 


Thus the political map of Italy at the beginning of the ninth century shows 
Rome the head of an empire governing the greater part of the peninsula ; 
Gaeta, Naples, Calabria, Apulia, Sicily, and Sardinia still give their 
allegiance to Constantinople. Venice, though quite independent, 
acknowledges the Eastern emperor, and the duke of Benevento pays tribute 
to him of the West. 


In 810 the people of Venice remove the seat of government from the 
mainland to the present city and the building of St. Mark’s is begun. 


In 827 the Saracens begin their attacks on Italy and Sicily. Their fortunes 
are varied, but by 890 the fall of the Carlovingian dynasty has enabled the 
Greeks to take many cities from the Saracens and raise a new power that 
comprises southern Italy as far north as Salerno. This territory ruled by a 
patrician or catapan remains a part of the Eastern Empire until 1043. 
Charlemague does not overthrow the political system in the north, and the 
great lords retain their territories they have enjoyed since the days of 
Theodoric. With the decay of Charlemagne’s dynasty, these local rulers 
correspondingly increase their power, and the bishops appointed to the 
cities have become almost independent sovereigns. This local ascendency is 


never suppressed by the emperor, and to it is due the rise of the mediaeval 
Italian republics. 


At the beginning of the tenth century we find these great territorial lords 
and bishops the chief powers in northern Italy — among them the 
archbishop of Milan, the duke of Friuli, and the count of Tuscany, the latter 
asserting his predominance since the time of Boniface I in 823. The 
obedience they pay the king of Italy is merely nominal, and indeed the king 
is constantly at war with his great vassals. From the deposition of Charles 
the Fat (888) to the intrusion of Otto I into the affairs of Italy (961) the 
crown of that country is the bone of contention between the great lords of 
Friuli and Benevento. The Magyars and Saracens also repeatedly invade the 
land, and the defended cities rise in power and importance. 


With the advent of Otto I their municipal liberty is not much curtailed. The 
government of the city is generally carried on by two or more consuls 
chosen by popular vote. In 997 the Venetians’ conquest of the Adriatic coast 
and islands as far as Ragusa, put themselves in a more independent attitude 
towards the Eastern emperor. 


THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 


The untimely death of Otto II (1002) is an important event in the 
development of the Italian cities. In the resulting dispute for the crown, 
Favia upholds the Lombard nobles in their choice of Arduin. Milan crowns 
the German king Henry II. 


1003 War between Pisa and Lucca, the first waged between the mediaeval 
Italian cities. 


1004 Henry burns Pavia. Milan and Pavia wake to independent life and 
action in this struggle. The Saracens capture a portion of Pisa. 1011 Second 
attack of the Saracens on Pisa, which now assumes the offensive. 


1017 The Pisans drive the Saracens from Sardinia and take the island. 


1018 Heribert becomes archbishop of Milan, ami the most powerful lord in 
northern Italy. 1024 On death of Henry II. Heribert invites Conrad II of 
Germany to Italy and gives him 


the iron crown of Lombardy (1026). 


1026 The Venetians expel their doge Ottone Orsoolo, but recall him in 
1031. The people of Lodi resent Ileribert’s appointing their bishop, and a 
war ensues in which Heribert is successful . 


1036 Hattle of Campo Malo, between Heribert and the opponent factions. 
Heribezi summons the emperor to his aid, but the latter, offended at the 
independence of the Milanese, retires to Pavia. 
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1037 At Diet of Roncaglia Conrad enacts decree that all fiefs shall be 
hereditary. This is to check the power of the ecclesiastical lords. Siege of 
Milan by Conrad, who has to retire on account of pestilence. 


1039 Siege of Milan raised at death of Conrad. Heribert devises the 
Carroccio. 


Kill The people of Milan, headed by Lanzo, drive the nobles out of Milan. 
104 1 Peace restored in Milan. 
L045 Death of Heribert. 


1048-Ki”)”’ During the pontificate of Leo IX, attempts to enforce celibacy 
of clergy are vigorously resisted in Milan. 


LO5S The countess Matilda begins her rule in Tuscany. 


L063 The foundations of the cathedral at Pisa are laid. 


L075 Gregory VII approves the Pisan code of laws — a revival of the 
Pandects of Justinian. 


1077 The Norman conquests of southern Italian cities put the trade of the 
Mediterranean into the hands of Venice, Pisa, and Genoa. For a century and 
a half Pisa has the largest trade. 


1080 The countess Matilda’s army is defeated near Mantua. 
1 1 is 1 Great defeat of the Venetian fleet by Robert Guiscard. 


1091 Capture of Mantua and Ravenna by Henry IV. 


THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


At the beginning of the twelfth century Milan and the other Lombard cities 
have become independent municipalities, a result achieved principally 
through the war of investitures. 1101 Ferrara submits to the countess M 
atilda, who has obtained practically the power of a queen. 


1110 Peace made between Pisa and Lucca, which have been at war for six 
years. 


1111 The Milanese attack and destroy Lodi and Como. The leadership of 
Milan in Lombardy is now confirmed. 


1114 Revolt of Mantua, which is subdued by the countess Matilda. The 
Pisans descend 


upon the Saracens in the Balearic Isles, and return with rich booty and 
many prisoners. 


1115 Death of the countess Matilda. Beginning of the struggle between 
pope and emperor 


for her great domain. In 1102 she deeded them to the pope. With Matilda’s 
death begins the rise of Florence and other Tuscan cities to independence. 


1118 War breaks out between Genoa and Pisa over the supremacy of 
Sardinia and Corsica, a papal edict having awarded the Pisan church control 
in Corsica. Consecration of the Pisan cathedral. 


1123 Victory of the Venetian fleet over the Egyptians off Joppa. 


1124 The Venetians receive a third of the city of Tyre at its conquest by the 
crusaders. 


1125 Capture of Samos, Andros, and Spalato by the Venetians. 


1132 Peace between Genoa and Pisa. Innocent II gives the Genoese church 
partial supremacy in Corsica and grants to the Pisans in Sardinia and 
elsewhere. 


1135 The Pisans proceed against the Normans in southern Italy. Naples and 
Amalfi attacked. Amalfi recovered by Roger I. 


1137 Second attack of the Pisans in southern Italy. Roger recovers his lost 
possessions. 


1140 The Genoese acquire Ventimiglia. 


1144 War breaks out among the Italian cities. Venice against Ravenna; 
Verona and Vicenza against Padua and Treviso ; Florence and Pisa against 
Lucca and Siena. 


1150 The Venetians regain Dalmatia, which has been captured by pirates. 


1151 Defeat of the Milanese by the Cremonese at Castelnuovo. The 
carroccio is captured. 


1152 Election of Frederick Barbarossa as king of Germany and Italy. 
Building of the baptistery of Pisa begun. 


1153 Frederick determines to re-establish the imperial authority in the 
Italian cities. Lodi 


and Como ask his protection against Milan. 


1154 Frederick enters Italy. Diet of Roncaglia, where Frederick hears 
complaints against 


Milan and Tortona. He assumes the Lombard crown at Pavia. 

1155 Frederick captures and razes Tortona. Milan prepares for war. 
1156 Milan rebuilds Tortona and defeats Pavia. 

1157 Establishment of the Bank of Venice. 


1158 Milan again destroys Lodi. Second appearance of Frederick in Italy. 
Siege of Milan, 


which surrenders on account of famine. Diet at Roncaglia. The Bolognese 
jurists expound the code of Justinian to Frederick, who removes the consuls 
and substitutes the podesta as ruling officer in the Italian cities. 
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1159 The Milanese refuse to obey the podesta. 


1160 Surrender of Crema to Frederick. The city is abandoned to the cruelty 
of Cremona. 


Lucca obtains its independence from Welf of Tuscany. 


1162 Surrender of Milan after a nine months’ siege. It is totally destroyed. 
Lombardy 


submits to Frederick. 


1163 The cities of the Veronese March, assisted by Venice, form a league 
against Frederick. 


1167 Siege of Ancona by Frederick, who has returned to Italy the previous 
year. Brescia, 


Bergamo, Mantua, Verona, Cremona, Treviso, and other north Italian cities 
form the Lombard League to regain their liberties from Frederick. It begins 
to rebuild Milan. 


1168 Frederick, with his army nearly annihilated by the plague, returns to 
Germany. 


1169 The league builds Alessandria. The pope and Eastern emperor join the 
league against 


Frederick. Other cities enter the league. Pavia and Montferrat alone remain 
loyal to the empire. 


1171 The Eastern emperor Manuel I seizes the Venetian possessions in his 
dominions. 


Stephen, king of Hungary, captures many Dalmatian cities from Venice. 
Venice recovers Zara, takes Ragusa, and attacks Negropont. 


1172 Capture of Scio by the Venetians. 


1173 The Venetian fleet returns from the East and infects the city with the 
plague. Tumults 


break out and the doge is slain. 
1174 Fifth expedition of Frederick to Italy. The Campanile of Pisa is begun. 


1175 Peace partially restored between Genoa and Pisa by Frederick’s 
mediation. 


1176 Frederick threatens Milan. He is defeated disastrously at Legnano by 
the Milanese 


and a few allies. He opens negotiations with the pope for peace. 


1177 Reconciliation between Frederick and the pope at Venice. Six years’ 
truce concluded 


tti 
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Wiis impelled entirely by oars. On the upper deck are seen warriors armed 
with spears, and women. 


It is impossible to determine from the sculptures the size of the vessels, as 
the relative proportions between them and the figures they contain are not 
preserved. It is most probable that the four rowers in each tier are merely a 
conventional number, and we cannot, therefore, conjecture the length of the 
ship from them. No representations of naval engagements, as on the 
monuments of Egypt, have yet been found in the Assyrian edifices. It is 
most probable that, not being a maritime people, the Assyrians — as the 
Persians did afterwards — made use of the fleets of their allies in their 
ex[)editions by sea, furnishing warriors to man the ships. & 


LAWS OF THE BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS 


The sense of justice and its administration play a large part in the history of 
any nation ; and we are so fortunate as to possess certain light on the courts 
and customs of Assyria. 


Asshurbanapal opened his library, not only to the documents emanat-ing 
from the kings, but also as a depository for collections on law, juridicial 
decisions, and contracts between private individuals. 


The Assyrio-Chaldean legislation rested on laws and customs which were 
already in force under the Sumerian civilisation. A great number of tablets 
written in both languages give us the primitive text of the law and the 
corresponding Assyrian translation. Others, written in Assyrian, are full of 
citations from Sumerian texts. 


First of all, there is a long fragment of laws relating to the family, written in 
Assyrian and Sumerian. They read as follows: 


with the Lombard cities. They do not ask for more than municipal 
autonomy, and the Italians lose their greatest opportunity of becoming a 
powerful nation. 


1181 Bela, king of Hungary, recovers Zara and other cities from Venice. 


1183 The truce with Frederick is made permanent by the peace of 
Constance. Venice is not included. The communes have their right to self- 
government by consuls and to wage warfare confirmed. These privileges 
are extended to the Tuscan cities, among which Florence is becoming the 
most powerful. 


1194 Battle between the Genoese and Pisan fleets in the harbour of 
Messina. 


1198 Establishment of the republic of Florence. 


1199 General war among the Lombard cities owing to a quarrel between 
Parma and Piacenza. 


THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


The acquisition of independence by the cities brings about constant feuds 
between the people and the nobles. The latter have become more or less 
financially dependent upon the citizens and are forced to reside a portion of 
the year in the cities. Here in their palaces they carry on their feuds, in 
defiance of all civil authority. The consuls are powerless to curb them, and 
from this state of affairs arises the office of podesta (the name taken from 
Frederick Barbarossa’s official, but having no connection witli the empire). 
The podesta is always the citizen of another city and holds his office for one 
year. His function is to arbitrate and keep peace between the citizens and 
nobles, and the powers delegated to him pave the way for the despots of 
later times. 1202 The crusaders capture Zara for Venice in fulfilment of a 
bargain made with the doge Dandolo, who disregards Pope Innocent III’s 
threats of excommunication for this. The Venetians accompany the 
crusaders to Constantinople. 


1204 In the division of the Eastern Empire after the capture of 
Constantinople the Venetians 


receive about three-eighths of the empire of Romania. Most of this they 
make no attempt to take possession of. Formation of Guelfic leagues in 
Umbria and Tuscany, looking to the pope for protection. Pisa, strongly 
Ghibelline, holds aloof. 


1205 The Venetians exchange a portion of Thessaly with Boniface of 
Montferrat for Crete. 


Venice decides on a policy of allowing her nobles to take her acquisitions, 
holding these as fiefs of the republic. 


1208 The Genoese are defeated in an attempt to capture Crete. 
1209 The Ghibellines expel the Guelfs from IVrrara. 


1215 The Buondelmonte (Guelf) and Amidei (Ghibelline) feud begins in 
Florence. It lasts 


thirty-three years. 1218 Milan forms a league to drive the Ghibellines from 
Lombardy. It is defeated at 


Ghibello ; this causes great trouble between the Lombard nobles and 
citizens. 
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1221 The Milanese expel the nobles from the city. 


1222 First war between Pisa and Florence. Foundation of the University of 
Padua. 


1226 Renewal of the Lombard League for twenty-five years. 


1227 Frederick II appoints Kzzelino da Romano to conduct warfare against 
theGuelfs in the 


Veronese March. They are defeated in Verona and Vicenza. 


1228 Victory of |’i-:i over the united forces of Florence and Lucca near 
Barga. 


1233 The cities of the Veronese March conclude the peace of Paquara 
through the efforts of 


the monk Giovanni da Vicenza. It lasts only a few days. 


1234 Montferrat, Milan, Brescia, and other cities join the rebellion of 
Frederick’s son Henry. 


The Pisans renew war with the Genoese. 123G Frederick takes the field 
against the Lombards. Ezzelino is in control in Verona, Vicenza, and Padua. 


1237 Frederick defeats the Milanese and their allies at Cortenuova. The 
carroccio is captured 


and sent to Rome as a trophy. Tiepolo, podesta of Milan, son of the doge of 
Venice, put to death. 


1238 The pope allies himself with Venice and Genoa against Frederick, 
who establishes 


< iliibelline supremacy in Turin, Asti, Novara, and Alessandria. Frederick 
unsuccessfully besieges Brescia. 


1239 The Guelf fortunes begin to revive, owing to the pope’s 
excommunication of Frederick. 


Ravenna taken by the Venetians and Bolognese. 


1240 The Venetians and Azzo d’Este take Ferrara. Frederick recovers 
Ravenna. 


1211 The Pisan and Sicilian fleets capture a number of Genoese galleys, 
bearing the French cardinals and bishops to the pope’s council at Rome. 
Frederick besieges Genoa. 


1243 Frederick’s son Enzio is driven from Milan. 
1217 Revolt of Parma against Frederick, who besieges the town. 


1218 Frederick raises the siege of Parma. Revolution in Florence places the 
city in Ghibelline hands. 


1219 The Bolognese defeat Enzio at Fossalta. He is imprisoned for the rest 
of his life. 


Ezzelino da Romano takes Belluno and the marquisate of Este. 


1250 The Florentines free themselves from Ghibelline rule. They establish 
the signoria. 


With death of Frederick, the great power of the emperors in Italy comes to 
an end. 


1251 The Florentines recall the Guelf exiles and wage war on neighbouring 
cities to compel 


them to serve under the Guelf banner. 
1252 The first florin coined at Florence. 


1254 The Florentine ” Year of Victories.” Many triumphs over the Tuscan 
cities. 1256 The marquis Azzo recovers Este and captures Padua. 


1258 The Ghibelline leaders exiled from Florence. 


1259 Defeat and capture of Ezzelino da Romano at the bridge of Cassano. 
He dies of his 


wounds. 


1260 The Ghibellines headed by Manfred win a great victory at Montaperti. 
They regain 


Florence. The popular government is abolished. One composed of nobles 
swearing allegiance to Manfred is substituted. 1264 By this time the head of 
the Delia Torre family holds the office of lord of the people in Milan, and 
other Lombard cities have conferred the same title upon him. The office has 
become hereditary, and we have the beginnings of the future duchy of 
Milan. The pope, jealous of the Delia Torre’s growing power, appoints Otto 
Visconti, of a powerful local family, archbishop of Milan. The people refuse 
to receive him and are excommunicated by the pope. Beginning of the Delia 
Torre- Visconti feud. The Pelavicini are now predominant in the valley of 
the Po and the Delia Scala in the Veronese March. 


1266 After Charles of Anjou’s victories in the south, the Florentines destroy 
their Ghibelline 


government. 


1267 The Florentines intrust the signoria to Charles of Anjou for ten years. 
Their constitution is restored. The Ghibelline cities in the north go to 
Conradin’s assistance. 


1269 Charles summons a diet of all Lombard cities at Cremona. Some 
confer the signoria 


on him; others offer him an alliance. He calls himself imperial vicar. The 
pope becomes jealous of Charles’ power. 


1270 The Doria and Spinola families obtain control of Genoa and support 
the Ghibellines. 


War between Bologna and Venice. 1277 The pope forces Charles to resign 
the title of imperial vicar. The Visconti obtain the 


ascendency in Milan and henceforth rule the city. 1280 The count of Savoy 
takes up his residence in Turin. Faenza becomes subject to 


Bologna. 1282 War breaks out between Pisa and Cenoa. 
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1284 Disastrous naval defeat of the Pisans by the Genoese, off the island of 
Meloria. The power of Pisa is broken. Ugolino della Gherardesca made 
captain-general of Pisa. He makes a disgraceful peace with the Guelfs. 


1288 Deposition of Ugolino, who is starved to death. The marquis of Este is 
elected lord of Modena. 


1292 Guido di Montefeltro of Pisa victorious over the Florentines. 


1293 Peace between Pisa and Florence. A long war breaks out between 
Venice and Genoa. 


1296 The Ghibellines expel the Guelfs from Genoa. The Venetians seize 
Genoese possessions in the Crimea. 


1297 The Venetians shut out membership in the Grand Council to all but 
members of the 


noble families. 
1298 The Genoese destroy the Venetian fleet off the Dalmatian coast. 


1299 Peace between Venice and Genoa through mediation of Matteo 
Visconti. It is favourable to Genoa. 


1300 Florence divided between the Neri (violent Guelfs) and Bianchi 
(moderate Guelfs) 


factions. Pope Boniface VIII invites Charles of Valois to Italy to check the 
Bianchi. 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


Civil wars begin to decline. The despots, growing out of the captains of the 
people, begin to grasp the free cities. 


1301 The Florentines admit Charles of Valois into the city. The Neri 
overcome the 


Bianchi and drive them out. Dante is among the expelled. 


1302 The Visconti are expelled from Milan and the Delia Torre return. 1304 
Florence is partially burned in civil riots. 


1306 The Este family lose their supremacy in Modena. The Doria are 
expelled from Genoa. 


1308 Domestic feuds in the Este family. The Venetians assist one of them to 
take Ferrara. 


1309 The papal legate expels the Estes from Ferrara. It is governed for the 
pope by 


King Robert of Naples, the Guelf leader. 


1310 Henry VII of Luxemburg enters Italy. He confers title of imperial 
vicar on the 


i-eigning lords of the Lombard towns. The Venetians establish the Council 
of Ten. 


1311 Henry receives the iron crown of Lombardy. The Guelfs driven from 
Milan and the 


Visconti restored. General Guelf uprising against Henry. Unsuccessful siege 
of Brescia. The Genoese confer absolute authority over the city upon Henry 
for twenty years. 


1312 Henry withdraws from an attack on Florence. 


1313 Death of Henry as he is preparing to attack Robert. Henry’s visit has 
afforded the 


despots a means of consolidating their power. The Visconti rule in Milan, 
the Scaligeri in Verona, the Carraresi in Padua. Uguccione da Faggiuola in 
Lucca. The Ghibellines keep up the struggle in Pisa, Lucca, and other 
places. 1315 Uguccione wins many victories over the Guelfs in Lombardy 
and Tuscany. 


1317 The Este family is restored in Ferrara. Civil war in Genoa. 


1318 Robert saves Genoa from the Ghibellines and is made ruler of the city 
for ten years. 


1319 The Ghibellines renew attack on Genoa after Robert’s departure. 
Brescia accepts a 


governor from Robert. 
1320 Unsuccessful attempt of Philip of Valois to crush the Visconti. 


1321 The Ghibellines at Genoa defeat an army sent against them by Robert. 
Siege of 


Cremona by Galeazzo Visconti. 
1322 Surrender of Cremona to Galeazzo. His brother Marco defeats the 
papal and Neapolitan army. Excommunication of the Visconti family. 


Frederick of Austria refuses to take part in the strife. 


1323 The papal army captures Alessandria and Tortona. It is driven from 
Milan by the 


Visconti with the help of Ludwig of Bavaria, who is excommunicated for 
giving his assistance. Massacre of the Pisans in Sardinia by the Aragonese. 


1324 Galeazzo defeats the papal and Neapolitan army at Monza. Robert 
refuses to make 


peace. 


1325 Castruccio Castracani of Lucca makes himself lord of Pistoia and with 
the Visconti 


attacks Florence. 


1326 The Pisans abandon Sardinia to the Aragonese. The Florentines nuke 
Charles, son 


of Robert, governor of the city in return for the promise of Robert’s 
assistance against Castracani. 


1327 Ludwig IV of Germany receives the Lombard crown at Milan. He 
imprisons Galeazzo Visconti. 
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1328 Death of Castracani. Ludwig seizes Pisa and sells Lucca. Death of the 
Guelf leader. 


Carlo Luigi di Gonzaga makes himself master of Mantua, and assumes title 
of imperial vicar. Padua submits to Can Grande della Scala. Ludwig 
liberates Galeazzo Visconti, who dies. 


1329 Treviso submits to Can Grande della Scala, who dies shortly 
afterward. Ludwig 


returns to Germany. His attempts to establish the Ghibellines in Germany 
have ended in failure in Italy. 


1330 John, khi£ of Bohemia, comes to Italy to assume the leadership of the 
Ghibellines. 


He receives the sovereignty of Brescia, Bergamo, Cremona, and other 
republics. Azzo Visconti nominally cedes to him the lordship of Milan. 
John reconciles the Guelf and Ghibelline factions in these cities. 13:52 
Jealous of John’s power the Della Scala and Visconti unite with the Guelf s 
of Florence against him, in consequence of which 


1333 John leaves Italy. The Estes repulse an attack of the papal army on 
Ferrara. 


1334 The papal legate loses Bologna. 


1 335 After many disputes the Lombard Ghibellines take possession of the 
cities abandoned 


by John. Lucca, which has been allotted to Florence, is seized by Mastino 
della Scala and war results, in which Florence is unsuccessful. Alliance of 
Florence and Venice against Mastino. The Visconti regain Como and 
Crema. The Doria and Spinola families again triumphant in Genoa. 


1337 Padua taken from Mastino by Florence and Venice and given to the 
Guelf family of 


Carrara. The Venetians capture Treviso and other cities, their first Italian 
possessions beyond the Lagune. Taddeo de’ Pepoli makes himself master of 
Bologna. 


1338 Florence and Venice make peace with Mastino della Scala who allies 
himself with the 


Ghibellines. 


1339 The Genoese, disgusted with the government of their signoria, replace 
it by a single chief, 


Boccanera, who takes title of doge. First appearance of the Free Companies 
in Italy. 


1341 Mastino attempts to sell Lucca to the Florentines. This alarms the 
Pisans, who raise 


an army and seize Lucca. 


1342 The Florentines having taken a sudden fancy to Walter de Brienne, 
duke of Athens, 


” Tt has thus been decided by the sentence of the judge : ‘ If a son (is 
authorised) to say to his father : ” Thou art not my father,” he (the son) can 
sell him, treat him as a forfeit, and give him in payment like money. 
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mlf a son (is authorised) to say to his mother: ” Thou art not my mother,” 
he will cut her hair off, assemble the people, and make her go out of his 
house. 


” “Tf a fatlier (is authorised) to say to his son: “Thou art not my son,” he 
(the father) can shut him up in his dwelling and in the cellar. 


“Tf a mother (is authorised) to say to her son: “Thou art not my son,” she 
can shut him up in her dwelling and in the upper chambers. 


“Tf a \vife (is authorised) to repudiate her husband, and to say to him: 
“Thou art not my husband,” she can have him thrown into the river. 


““Tf a man (is authorised) to say to his wife: “Thou art not my wife,” he can 
have half a mina of silver paid to him. 


‘““Tf the intendant lets a slave escape, if he dies (the slave), if he becomes 
infirm, if in consequence of bad treatment he becomes ill, he (the intendant) 
sliiill i)ay half a bin of corn a day (to the master of the slave).’ “ 


In these ancient records we likewise find laws concerning property. One 
tablet seems to pertain to the observations made by a Sumerian 
agriculturist, which were jiroposed to the Assyrian agriculturists of the 
seventh century B.C. First of all are indicated the best conditions of crop- 
growing, the time for sowing, the calculating of the income, the tillage, 
irrigation, and the injurious animals which must be destroyed. 


It is evident that, in spite of the difference in property or wealth, the 


interest’ is always the same, the calculation of interest on different sums in 
contracts showing that the figures bear a relation to one another. 
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who is in Florence on his way to France, make him their lord for life. 


1343 Disgusted with his selfish administration the Florentines expel the 
duke of Athens 


and regain their freedom. Werner forms the ” Great Company.” 
1344 The Genoese expel their doge and elect one from the nobility. 
1345 Mediation of Lucchino Visconti in Genoa’s civil troubles. 


1346 Revolt of Zara suppressed by the Venetians. Parma and Piacenza 
submit to Lucchino 


Visconti. 
1347 Rienzi made tribune in Rome. 
1348 The great plague in Italy. 


1350 War breaks out between Venice and Genoa over the seizure of some 
Venetian ships by 


the Genoese. The Pepoli cede Bologna to Giovanni Visconti, brother and 
successor of Lucchino. 


1351 Giovanni Visconti makes an unwarranted attack on the Tuscan cities. 
The Florentines drive his army back. The Genoese fleet under Paganino 
Doria wins many victories on the Adriatic and in Negropont. 


1352 Defeat of the Venetians and Aragonese by the Genoese in the 
Bosporus. The Eastern 


emperor gives the Genoese the entire command of the Black Sea. 


1353 Fra Moriale organises his free company. Genoa allies herself with 
Hungary. After 


a disastrous defeat by Venice and Aragon off the Sardinian coast, she gives 
up to Giovanni Visconti who refits the fleet which 


1354 destroys that of Venice in the Morea. Death of Giovanni Visconti; he 
is succeeded 


by his three nephews. Charles IV of Germany arrives in Italy and refuses to 
join the Visconti. Rienzi returns to Rome from exile. He is made senator, 
abuses his power and is killed. 


1355 Conspiracy of Marino Falieri, doge of Venice. He is beheaded. 
Charles IV received 


by Pisa and Siena, who pay dearly for their hospitality. Venice makes peace 
with (ienoa. The Raspanti restored in Pisa. The Genoese take Tripoli with 
the help of Venice. 


1356 Tin’ Genoese throw off the yoke of the Visconti. League of north 
Italian lords goes 


to war with the Visconti. The marquis of Montferrat takes Asti from them. 
Louis of Hungary renews struggle with Venice. Jacopo de’ Bussolari 
delivers Pavia from the Visconti. 


1357 Zara, Spalato, and other towns lost to Louis by Venice. The league 
assisted by Count 


Lando’s Free Company defeats the Visconti on the Oglio. The Raspanti 
party in Pisa at instigation of the Visconti begins to annoy the Florentines. 
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1358 Peace between the Visconti and the league. The Venetians abandon 
Istria and Dalmatia to Louis. The Visconti again besiege Pavia. The 
Florentines defeat the Great Company. 


1359 Pavia capitulates to Galeazzo Visconti. Siege of Bologna by Barnabb 
Visconti. 


1360 Cardinal Albornoz takes Bologna and Barnab6 Visconti is finally 
driven away. Chair 


of Greek literature founded at Florence. 


1361 Barnabo Visconti renews the siege of Bologna. Sir John Hawkwood 
invited into 


Italy. Foundation of the University of Pavia by Galeazzo Visconti. 


1363 Defeats for the Visconti in several places. Sir John Hawkwood and his 
company 


enter service of Pisa. Pisa defeats Florence. 


1364 The Visconti make peace with the league. Peace between Pisa and 
Florence. Giovanni Agnello is made doge of Pisa. 


1367 Formation of a new league against the Visconti. It includes the 
emperor, the king of 


Hungary, Padua, Ferrara, Mantua, and Naples. Barnabo threatens Venice. 


1368 Charles IV enters Italy. The Visconti pay him a large sum for peace. 
Barnabo Visconti invades Mantua. 


1369 Charles returns to Germany. Pisa receives its freedom. Barnabo makes 
war on 


Florence, which is assisted by the pope. 


1370 Lucca buys its independence from the emperor. Galeazzo Visconti 
takes Casale. 


The Florentines capture San Miniato. The Eastern emperor Joannes V held 
in Venice for debt. 


1371 Barnabo Visconti captures Reggio. 
1372 War breaks out between Venice and Genoa. 


1373 Venice makes war on Padua, which is compelled to accept humiliating 
peace. Genoa 


attacks Cyprus, restoring it to the house of Lusignan. 1375 Truce between 
the Visconti and their enemies. The papal legate sends Sir John Hawkwood 
against the Florentines, who vow vengeance on the holy see and the French 
legates. They unite with Barnabo Visconti against the church and admit 
Siena, Pisa, and Lucca into the league, and form the ” eight of war.” Eighty 
cities and towns throw off the yoke of the legate. 


1377 The papal forces punish Faenza and Cesena severely. The league 
engages Sir John 


Hawkwood. It begins to break up. Bologna makes peace with the pope. 


1378 Barnabo makes secret negotiations to betray Florence to the pope. 
Florence makes 


peace with Rome. The Venetians besiege the Genoese in Cyprus. Defeat of 
the Genoese fleet off Antium. Revolt in Florence. Sedition of the ciompi. 
Silvestro de’ Medici chosen gonfalonier. Death of Galeazzo Visconti, 
succeeded by his son Gian Galeazzo. 


1379 The Venetian fleet almost annihilated by the Genoese off Pola. Pietro 
Doria captures 


Chioggia and attacks Venice. Siege of Treviso by Francesco da Carrara. The 
town is relieved by Barnabo Visconti. 


1380 The Genoese surrender to the Venetians and make treaty of peace. 


1381 Venice cedes Treviso to Duke Leopold of Austria to save it from 
Francesco da Carrara, 


who has again laid siege to it. Treaty of Turin. The Albizzi assume the 
government of Florence. 


1384 Leopold of Austria sells Treviso to Francesco da Carrara. 


1385 ” The Reformers ” driven out of Siena. Gian Galeazzo has his uncle 
Barnabo put to 


death, and takes possession of his dominions, making many reforms. He 
thus becomes the most powerful ruler in Italy. The Milan cathedral is 
Btarted. 


1387 Gian Galeazzo, having made an alliance with Francesco da Carrara of 
Padua whom 


Antonio della Scala of Verona is attacking on behalf of the Venetians, seizes 
Verona and Vicenza, the latter of which he refuses to give Carrara as 
promised. He now offers himself to the Venetians against Padua. 


1388 Galeazzo takes Padua, holds it, captures Treviso, and threatens 
Venice. He makes 


many unsuccessful attempts on the Tuscan cities. Nice joined to Savoy. 


1389 Florence makes alliance with Bologna against Gian Galeazzo 
engaging Sir John 


Hawkwood. 


1390 Gian Galeazzo attacks Bologna. He is resisted by Hawkwood. 
Francesco Novello da 


Carrara, assisted by the duke of Bavaria, takes Padua from Gian Galeazzo. 
The Florentines engage the count of Armagnac to invade Lombardy. 


1391 Armagnac defeated at Alessandria. 


1392 Florence makes peace with Gian Galeazzo. At instigation of Gian 
Galeazzo, Jacopo 


Appiano murders Piero Gambacorti, the ruler of Pisa, and makes himself 
master of the city. 


1393 Civil war in Genoa. 


1394 Death of Sir John Hawkwood. 
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1395 Gian Galeazzo purchases from the emperor Wencelaus the title of 
duke of Milan, and count of Pavia with the investiture of the twenty-six 
cities once included in the Lombard League. The title is to be hereditary. 


L396 The Genoese ask the protection of France. 
L897 Gian Galeazzo renews war against Florence and Mantua. 


1398 The French “overnor of Genoa is compelled to retire on account of 
civil discord in the 


city. Ten years’ peace between Gian Galeazzo and Florence and Mantua. 


1399 The son of Jacopo Appiano sells Pisa to Gian Galeazzo, reserving 
Piombino for himself. Gian Galeazzo receives promise of surrender from 
Siena. linn Perugia submits to Gian Galeazzo. Paolo Guinigi usurps 
sovereignty of Lucca and places himself under Gian Galeazzo’s protection. 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


1 lul Rupert of Germany enters Italy to suppress Gian Galeazzo, but is 
defeated. Gian 


Galeazzo proclaimed sovereign lord of Bologna. 1-102 Gian Galeazzo dies 
of the plague. He divides his possessions between his two young 


sons Giovanni Maria (duke of Milan) and Filippo Maria (count of Pavia) 
under 


the care of their mother Caterina and the condottieri in his service. The 
latter 


place themselves at the head of various cities. The Guelfs and Ghibellines 
recover 


power in many places. 1403 The dominions of Gian Galeazzo begin to 
break up. Bologna and Perugia are 


restored to the papal states. Siena places herself under the protection of 
Florence. 


The Venetians defeat a French and Genoese fleet. 1 101 Francesco Novello 
da Carrara seizes Verona from the Visconti. Venice takes Vicenza 


and leagues with Francesco di Gonzaga of Mantua to take Verona from the 
lord of 


Padua. Caterina Visconti imprisoned and poisoned. 1 105 The Venetians 
with the lord of Mantua capture Verona and Padua. Jean Boucicault, 


French governor of Genoa, to whom the Pisans have given the protection of 
their 


cities, offers to sell it to Florence. The Pisans resist, and war with Florence 
results. 1406 Francesco da Carrara and his sons executed at Venice. Pisa 
surrenders to Florence. 


1408 Ladislaus of Naples attacks Tuscany, ravages Arezzo and Siena, and 
seizes Cortona. 


1409 Florence, in alarm at Ladislaus’ ambitions, calls on Louis of Anjou to 
prosecute his 


claim to Naples. Boucicault attempts to take Milan. During his absence the 
Genoese drive the French from their city. Louis returns to Provence. 


1410 The Florentine army under Braccio da Moutone occupies Rome. 
Ladislaus accepts 


offers of peace. 
1411 War breaks out between Hungary and Venice. 


1412 The Milanese murder the cruel Giovanni Maria Visconti. Filippo 
Maria seizes the 


city and marries the widow of Facino Cane. The Venetians drive the 
Hungarians from Treviso and regain part of Friuli. 


1416 Amadeus VIII joins Piedmont to Savoy. 


1417 Muzio Attendolo Sforza, in the pay of Naples, drives Braccio da 
Montone and the 


Florentine army from Rome. 
1418 Filippo Maria has his wife executed. 


1419 The Milanese general, Francesco Carmagnola, recovers Bergamo for 
Filippo Maria. 


1420 Carmagnola recovers Parma, Cremona, and Brescia for Milan. The 
Venetians recover 


Dalmatia and Friuli from the Hungarians. 1 121 Genoa submits to 
Carmagnola, but reserves her liberties. 1 124 Filippo Maria defeats the 
Florentines. Disgrace of Carmagnola. 


1425 Continued defeats of the Florentines. Venice unites with Florence and 
employs 


Carmagnola. 


1426 Florence, Venice, Ferrara, Mantua, Siena, Savoy, and Naples unite 
against Filippo 


Maria. Francesco Sforza, son of Muzio Attendolo, enters his service. 
Carmagnola takes Brescia from Milan. 


1427 The Venetians destroy a fleet collected by Filippo Maria to conquer 
Mantua and 


Ferrara. Carmagnola defeats badly the duke of Milan’s army near Macalo. 
Savoy withdraws from the league and receives territory from Filippo Maria. 


1428 Peace made between Milan and the allies. The Florentines attack and 
take possession 


of Lucca. 


1430 Niccolo Piccinino, the Milanese general, drives the Florentines from 
Lucca. Venice 


and Florence reunite against Milan and the war recommences. 


1431 Francesco Sforza defeats Carmagnola at Soncino. The Milanese 
destroy the Venetian fleet. 


The marquis of Montf errat is defeated by Sforza. The allied fleets defeat 
the Genoese. 
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1432 The signoria of Venice suspect Carmagnola’s loyalty. They invite him 
to Venice 


and behead him. Sigismund sells the title of marquis of Mantua to Giovanni 
di Gonzaga. 


1433 Francesco Sforza occupies the March of Ancona, which the pope 
cedes to him the following year. Peace of Ferrara between Milan and the 
allies. Treaty between Sigismund and Siena and Florence. Rinaldo degli 
Albizzi, head of the oligarchy of Florence, imprisons and banishes Cosmo 
de’ Medici, the leader of the opposition. 


1434 The Florentines recall Cosmo de’ Medici and place him at the head of 
the government. 


The banished Albizzi flee to Milan and persuade the duke to make war on 
Florence. 


1435 Filippo Maria leagues with Alfonso of Naples against the pope. The 
Genoese throw 


off the protection of Milan and restore their independent government. 


1436 Renewal of the league between Florence and Venice against Milan. 
Genoa joins it. 


Francesco Sforza enters the service of the allies. 


1438 Sforza returns to the duke of Milan, who has promised him his 
daughter in marriage. 


1439 The duke of Milan fails to keep his promise and Sforza returns to the 
allies. He is 


successful against Milan. 1441 Peace made between Milan and the allies. 
Sforza marries Filippo Maria’s daughter. Venice acquires the principality of 
Ravenna. 


1443 Pope Eugenius IV plots to wrest the March of Ancona from Sforza. 
Alfonso of Naples 


and the duke of Milan aid him. Sforza defeats Piccinino at Monteloro. 
1444 Sforza holds out against the alliance, which presses him hard. 
1446 Florence and Venice go to the aid of Sforza. 


1447 Sforza loses the March of Ancona. Death of Filippo Maria. The duchy 
is claimed 


The vendor is the daughter of Nabu-rikhtav-usur ; his sons intervene in their 
quality of kinsmen for the sale of their slave, that is to say, the servant of 
their house. The money is not to be paid to Nitocris or direct descendants, 
but to third persons who are also designated ; there are the three heii-s of 
one named Karmeon, who would be the heir if he lived. 


Here is another of the same kind: 


by Alfonso of Naples, the duke of Orleans, and by Sforza. Milan and other 
Lombard cities restore their independence, but Sforza makes himself master 
of Milan and captures Piacenza. Other cities submit to him. 


1448 Sforza goes to war with Venice. He takes a large portion of their 
territory, burns 


their fleet, and wins a great victory at Caravaggio ; then makes an alliance 
with Venice against Milan, which is afraid of his treachery and shuts him 


out of the city. 


1449 The Venetians, realising Sforza’s schemes to enslave Italy, desert him 
and join the 


Milanese. Sforza besieges Milan. 


1450 The Milanese finally decide to admit Sforza and recognise him as 
their duke. 


1452 Sforza, having made alliance with Florence, Genoa, and Mantua, goes 
to war with Venice. Frederick III sells Borso d’Este, Reggio, and the duchy 
of Modena. 


1454 Pope Nicholas V brings about the Peace of Lodi, signed by Milan and 
Venice. 


1455 Alfonso of Naples signs the Peace of Lodi, and joins with the pope 
and the north 


Italian states in a league against the Turks. 


1457 Genoa and Naples go to war. The Council of Ten in Naples deposes 
the great doge 


Francesco Foscari, who dies of grief. 


1458 The Neapolitans besiege Genoa. Cosmo de’ Medici and Lucas Pitti 
plan to force 


despot rule upon Florence. 
1461 The Genoese free themselves from Naples. 


1462 The Venetians ally themselves with Matthias Corvinus against the 
Turks. 


1463 Venice purchases Cervia from Malatesta IV. 


1464 Sforza obtains control of Genoa. Death of Cosmo de’ Medici. His son 
Piero succeeds 


to the presidency of Florence. 1466 The Pitti family is defeated in its 
attempt to subjugate Florence. The Alberti party is banished. Death of 
Francesco Sforza. His son Galeazzo Maria succeeds. He misgoverns the 
duchy and alienates the people from him. 


1469 Death of Piero de’ Medici. His sons Lorenzo and Giuliano succeed, 
but the governing 


power remains in the hands of the five citizens who exercised it under 
Piero. 


1470 The Turks take Negropont in Euboea from the Venetians. Florence, 
Modena, Milan, 


Naples, and the pope form a holy league against the Turks. Venice and the 
knights of Rhodes make alliance with the sultan of Persia for the same 
purpose. The conspiracy of Nardi against the Medici. 


1471 The pope confers the duchy of Ferrara upon Borso d’Este. 


1472 The fleet of the Holy League drives the Turks from the Grecian 
archipelago and ravages 


Smyrna. 


1473 The Turks reach the borders of Friuli. 


1475 The Venetians garrison the island of Cyprus. The Turks capture the 
Genoese ports 


in the Crimea. 


1476 Conspiracy at Ferrara in favour of Niccolo d’Este. It fails. 
Assassination of Galeazzo Maria Sforza at Milan, the result of the Olgiate 
conspiracy. His son Giovanni Galeazzo Maria succeeds under regency of 
his mother. 


1477 Revolt of Matteo de’ Fieschi at Genoa. 
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1478 The Pazzi conspiracy in Florence, aided by Sixtus IV. Giuliano is 
murdered. Lorenzo, wounded, escapes. The people massacre most of the 
conspirators, among them the archbishop of Pisa, for which deed Sixtus 
excommunicates Florence. The pope, and Naples, and other Italian states 
begin war on Florence. The Genoese restore their government. 


1479 Venice makes peace with the Turks, giving up Scutari and fortresses 
in Illyria and 


the Morea. Sixtus IV induces the Swiss to declare war on Milan. They win 
a victory at Giornico. Defeat of the Florentines by the Neapolitans at 
Poggio Imperiale. The situation of Lorenzo becomes critical. The pope 
demands his expulsion from Florence. He goes to Naples. Lodovico Sforza 
(II Moro), uncle of the young Gio- \aniri Galeazzo Maria, undertakes the 
government of Milan. 


1480 Lorenzo makes treaty with Ferdinand of Naples. On return to Florence 
he makes the 


yoke more oppressive. The pope in fear of the Turks, who have landed in 
Italy, becomes reconciled to Lorenzo and makes treaty with him. 


1481 All states of Italy (Venice excepted) unite against the Turks and 
recover Otranto, lost 


the previous year. Sixtus and the Venetians attempt to seize Ferrara and 
divide it between them. 


1482 Milan, Florence, and Naples form a league to prevent Venice and the 
pope from carrying out their designs. 


1483 Sixtus now sides with the league and excommunicates Venice for 
persisting in the 


attack on Ferrara. 


1484 Peace of Bagnolo between Ferrara and Venice ; the former gives up 
some of her possessions. 


1485 Innocent VIII begins a war upon Florence, but makes peace the 
following year. 


1487 Lorenzo de’ Medici wrests Sarzana from the Genoese, who put 
themselves again under Milan’s protection. 


1489 Galeotto Manfredi, lord of Faenza, stabbed by his wife as he is about 
to sell his principality to the Venetians. Savonarola arrives in Florence and 
begins to preach reform in the church. 


1492 Death of Lorenzo de’ Medici. His son Piero succeeds. 


1493 Lodovico il Moro, wishing to retain his power in Milan, plots to get 
rid of his enemy 


the king of Naples, and invites Charles VIII of France to revive the Angevin 
claim to Naples. 


1494 The emperor Maximilian makes Lodovico duke of Milan. Giovanni 
Galeazzo Maria 


banished to Pavia. Alfonso II of Naples attacks Genoa but is defeated by the 
Swiss. Charles VIII enters Italy. Sudden and mysterious death of Giovanni 
Galeazzo Maria. Charles enters Tuscany. Piero surrenders Sarzana and 
offers to give up Pisa and other cities. The people rise and drive Piero out of 
Florence. Charles grants the Pisans their liberty and proceeds to Koine. 


1495 Lodovico, alarmed at Charles’ success, forms a league against him, 
with the pope, the 


emperor Maximilian, and Ferdinand of Spain, in Venice. Charles leaves 
Naples and with difficulty returns to France. Formation of the Grand 
Council by advice of Savonarola to govern Florence. 


1496 Maximilian comes to Italy with an army, but returns to Germany after 
a quarrel with 


Venice. Florence attempts to regain Pisa. 


1498 The Venetians and Florentines struggle for the possession of Pisa. 
Milan aids the 


Florentines. Execution of Savonarola. Death of Charles VIII in France. His 
successor, Louis XII, takes title of duke of Milan and claims the duchy. 


1499 Louis makes a treaty with the Venetians for the conquest of Milan. 
The French 


army enters Italy. Flight of Lodovico il Moro to Germany. Louis XII enters 
Milan. The rest of Lombardy submits. Genoa comes under French 
protection. The Florentines tire of the war with Pisa and make peace. 


1500 The Milanese tire of the oppressive French. Lodovico returns with an 
army. Como, 


Milan, Parma, and Pavia open their gates. Novara taken after a siege. 
Lodovico is betrayed at Novara into the hands of Louis de la Tremouille, 
the French general, and sent to France in captivity. Milan again subject to 
the French. The French army marches to Naples. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


1501 Cesare Borgia begins his conquest of the petty states of Romagna. He 
takes Pesaro, 


Rimini, Forh, and Faenza. 


1502 Cesare seizes the duchy of Urbino with the aid of Louis. He wars with 
the Orsini 


and plans to capture Pisa, and marries his sister Lucrezia to the son of the 
duke of Ferrara. The Florentines create the office of gonfalonier for life. 
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1503 At death of Pope Alexander VI the dominions of Cesare are taken 
from him by Julius 


II. Venice seizes Faenza and Rimini, which enrages the pope. The Venetians 
make peace with the Turks, renouncing their possessions in the 
Peloponnesus. Death of Piero de? Medici with the French army in Naples. 
Pietro Soderini chosen gonfalonier of Florence. 


1504 Louis signs treaty of Blois with Maximilian, in which they propose to 
divide the 


republic of Venice between them. Florence makes another attempt to take 
Pisa. 


1506 Julius II attacks Perugia and Bologna. 


1507 Unable to endure the yoke of the French and their own nobles, the 
Genoese drive out 


the French and restore the republic. Louis at once captures Genoa and puts 
the doge and other prominent citizens to death. 


1508 Unsuccessful invasion of Italy by Maximilian. The Venetians defeat 
him and he is 


compelled to make truce, yielding them Trieste. The infamous League of 
Cambray formed by the pope, the emperor, Spain, and France against 
Venice. Savoy, Mantua, and Ferrara also join. 


1509 France declares war on Venice. The Venetians, badly defeated at 
Agnadello, give 


up their possessions in northern Italy. The Venetians regain Padua. The 
Florentines capture Pisa. 


1510 Julius begins to fear his foreign allies and resolves to drive the 
barbarians from Italy 


with the aid of the Swiss. He absolves the Venetians and pits the Spanish 
against the French. The French are attacked in Genoa, Modena, and Verona. 


1511 Julius captures Mirandola; the French take Bologna from him. Julius 
forms the 


holy league with the Spaniards, English, Swiss, and Venetians against 
France. 


1512 Gaston de Foix relieves the French, besieged in Bologna by the 
Spaniards ; retakes 


Brescia, and fights a great battle at Ravenna with the pope and his allies, in 
which he is killed. Maximilian abandons the French. The Swiss occupy 
Milan and restore Massimiliano Sforza, son of Lodovico. The pope regains 
Bologna and Ferrara, and seizes Parma and Piacenza from the Milanese. 
The Medici return to Florence and resume their former position. Genoa 
expels the French. Italy passes from the yoke of France to that of the Swiss, 
Spaniards, and Germans. 


1513 Giovanni de’ Medici becomes Pope Leo X. Alliance between the 
Venetians and the 


French. The latter enter the duchy of Milan, but are defeated by the Swiss 
mercenaries at Novara. The Spaniards attack Venice on behalf of 
Maximilian, and occupy Verona, Padua, and Vicenza, acting with great 
cruelty. 


1514 The French are driven out of their last fortresses in Italy. 


1515 Francis I, the new French king, asserts his claim to Milan, recovers 
Genoa, and badly 


defeats the Swiss at Marignano. He enters Milan, and the Swiss leave Italy 
forever, after making peace with Francis. Massimiliano Sforza abdicates. 
Venice captures Bergamo and Peschiera. Peace between Francis and Leo. 
The latter gives up Parma and Piacenza. 


1516 The Venetians capture Brescia and lay siege to Verona. Treaty of 
Noyon between 


Francis and Charles I of Spain. Maximilian agrees to it. By its terms Venice 
recovers all the territory taken from her by the League of Cambray. 


1517 Verona restored to Venice. France and Venice renew their alliance. 
Leo turns the 


duke of Urbino out of his duchy and gives it to Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
1518 Treaty of peace signed between Maximilian and Venice. 


1519 Death of Lorenzo. The pope annexes Urbino to his states and attempts 
to seize Ferrara. Charles V succeeds to the imperial title. 


1521 Leo makes treaty with Charles to drive the French from Italy. The 
allies enter Milan ; 


the Sforza are restored. Death of Leo stops attempts on Ferrara. 


1522 The French, defeated, evacuate Lombardy, but retain Genoa, which is 
pillaged by the 


Spaniards. 
1524 The French attempt to recover Lombardy. Francis besieges Pavia. 


1525 Battle of Pavia. Defeat and capture of Francis. The way for Spanish 
dominion is 


opened in Italy. The marquis of Pescara betrays the Sforza party into the 
hands of the emperor. 


1526 Francis, liberated, treats with the pope, the Venetians, and Francesco 
Sforza, to deliver 


Italy from the Spaniards. Surrender of Sforza and Milan to the Spaniards. 
The constable De Bourbon leads the imperial forces to Rome. 


1527 Capture and sack of Rome by the Spaniards. The pope a prisoner, 
escapes to Orvieto. 


The Florentines restore their republican government and drive Alessandro 
de’ Medici from the city. A French army under Lautrec enters Lombardy, 
conquers Pavia, Genoa, and many other cities. The duke of Ferrara seizes 
Modena, and the Venetians Ravenna. 


1528 Andrea Doria drives the French from Genoa, and re-establishes the 
republic. 
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1529 Treaty of Barcelona between Charles and the pope, restoring the 
Medici to Florence. 


Peace of Cambray between Francis and Charles, in which France 
relinquishes all claims on Italy to Spain. Francesco Sforza and the duke of 
Ferrara submit to Charles. Venice gives up Ravenna and Cervia to the pope. 
The republics of Lucca, Genoa, and Siena make themselves dependent on 
Charles. The marquis of Montferrat’and the duke of Savoy join the Spanish 
party and the former is made 


1530 Charles crowned king of Italy and emperor at Bologna. Fall of 
Florence before the 


imperial army, after a brave defence by Francesco Ferrucci. End of the 
republic. Charles decides the papal claims on Ferrara in favour of Alfonso 
d’Este. 


1531 Return of Alessandro de’ Medici to Florence with title of duke of 
Civita di Penne, 


obtained from the emperor. The pope relinquishes Modena to Alfonso and 
makes him duke of Ferrara. 


1535 On death of Francesco Sforza, Charles takes possession of the duchy 
of Milan and 


makes his son Philip governor. For this act France again attempts to gain a 
foot-hold in Italy and sends an army into Savoy. 


1536 Capture of Turin by the French. Sack and burning of Nice. Montferrat 
is given to 


the duke of Mantua. 


1537 Assassination of Alessandro de’ Medici. Cosmo of the younger 
branch is made duke. 


1538 League of Genoa and Venice against the Turks. Andrea Doria breaks 
the alliance 


and is defeated by the Algerine corsair Barbarossa. 1510 Peace between 
Venice and the Turks; all the former’s possessions in the Morea are 


Sale of a Slave 


Seal of Khatai owner of the slave. Lu-akhi is the slave offered up. And 
Dannai obtained him from Khatai for the price of twenty drachmas of silver. 
The price has been definitely fixed, the slave has been paid for and 
delivered ; no annulment of the bargain can now take place. Whosoever in 
the future shall claim before me (the nullity of the agreement, shall pay the 
fine). Witnesses : Shamash, Khimar, Zabda, Kharaman, Mannuakhi, Zikkar, 
Shamash. 


In the month of Ulul (August) the fifth day in the year of Nabu-bel-iddin. In 
the presence of Zikkar Shamash, the officer. 


Contracts of this nature are numerous, and they raise a question on a point 
of the history of ancient slavery, which it would be interesting to have 
cleared up. What was the origin of these slaves who were at that time 
trafficked in, and who do not seem to have had to undergo the law of the 
vanquished, and who were so easily carried off after the seizure of a town ? 
We have no information on this subject, and we must limit ourselves to 
register that which is given us in the above-mentioned texts. 


The proprietor of the slave, Khatai, is a Syrian, whilst the slave, Lu-akhe, is 
an Assyrian sold to another Assyrian, Dannai, for a sum of money equal to 
^3 [.$15]. 


Sometimes the contract is not so simple. Complications may arise as to 
titles of the projDerty or in its manner of transmission. It is also interesting 
to study the status of the contracting parties. One fact seems to be universal, 
it is that the stranger — Phoenician, Jew, or Egyptian — had the same civil 
rights of contracting, selling, or buying as Assyrian subjects. 


Here is a contract of another kind. It concerns the sale of a house. Instead of 
their seal the parties affixed marks by pressing their thumb-nails into the 
clay. 


given up. Paul III forms the Society of Jesus. 15-15 Pope Paul IIT makes 
Parma and Piacenza into a duchy for his son Pier Luigi Farnese. 1546 
Cosmo thwarts the plot of Francesco Burlamacchi of Lucca to restore the 
liberty of the 


Tuscan republics. Burlamacchi executed at Milan. 1517 Gian Luigi de’ 
Fieschi, with the aid of the French, forms a conspiracy to throw off the 


yoke of the Spaniards and Andrea Doria. Genoa is seized, but Fieschi is 
drowned 


and the Doria remain in control. The duke of Parma is assassinated. The 
imperial 


troops seize Piacenza ; the pope seizes Parma. 


1552 Pope Julius III gives Parma back to Pier Luigi’s son, Ottavio. The 
Sienese drive out 


the Spanish garrison and admit a French one. 


1553 The French, aided by the Turks, capture a portion of Corsica from the 
Genoese, most 


of which Andrea Doria recovers the following year. 1551 Cosmo de’ 
Medici makes a sudden attack on Siena. The marquis of Marignano 


undertakes to reduce the city. 1555 Surrender of Siena after a siege of 
fifteen months. The Spaniards take possession. 


Pope Paul IV induces Henry II of France to break his treaty of peace with 
Spain. 


The duke of Alva invades the papal states. The duke of Guise and the pope 
oppose 


him. 1557 The duke of Alva forces the French to retreat. The pope makes 
peace with the 


Spaniards. Philip gives Cosmo full sovereignty over Siena. 1559 The 
French-Spanish war terminated by the peace of Cateau-Cambresis. It leaves 
the 


king of Spain undisputed lord of Italy. Savoy and Piedmont (except a few 
towns) 


are restored to Emmanuel Philibert. The only remaining republics are 
Venice, 


Genoa, Lucca, and San Marino. Venice alone is of any importance. 1562 
Turin and four other towns are restored by the French to Emmanuel 
Philibert. He 


transfers his capital to Turin, and his house becomes thoroughly Italian. 


1569 Pope Pius V makes Cosmo de’ Medici grand duke of Tuscany. The 
emperor protests. 


1570 The Turks take Cyprus from the Venetians. 


1571 The combined fleets of Venice, Spain, the pope, and the knights of 
Malta, defeat the 


Turks in the Gulf of Lepanto. This victory delivers Italy from the infidel, 
but the allies do not follow it up. 1573 Venice is forced to make peace with 
the Turks. She gives up Cyprus and pays a large tribute. 

1575 The emperor acknowledges the title of grand duke of Tuscany. 

1576 Great devastation made by the plague in Italy. 

1578 Failure of a conspiracy at Florence against the grand duke of Tuscany. 


1580 Charles Emmanuel succeeds his father as duke of Savoy. 


1582 Charles Emmanuel fails in an attempt to capture Genoa. 


1586 Death of Ottavio Farnese, duke of Parma. His son Alessandro 
succeeds. 


1588 The duke of Savoy taking advantage of Francis’ distracted condition, 
conquers 


Saluzzo. 15»9 The duke of Savoy invades Provence. 1590 The French drive 
Charles Emmanuel from Provence. 
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1597 Death of Alfonso d’Este, duke of Ferrara. Pope Clement VIII claims 
his dominions 


(Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio) from his kinsman and heir, Cesare d’ Este. 
France sides with the pope, and Spain with the duke. 


1598 Cesare gives up Ferrara to the pope and retires to Modena and Reggio, 
where he rules 


as duke. 1000 Henry IV of France proceeds against the duke of Savoy. 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


1601 Peace of Lyons between Henry IV and Charles Emmanuel. The latter 
is allowed to keep Saluzzo, but gives up Bresse, Bugey, and the Pays de 
Gex, his possessions in Burgundy. 


1606 Pope Paul V attempts to compel Venice to acknowledge his 
ecclesiastical supremacy. Hitherto the Venetians have recognised no chief 
above their own patriarch. They prepare for war with the pope. Henry IV 
mediates. The Venetians in a veiled manner admit the papal supremacy, but 
refuse to readmit the Jesuits, and the pope removes the interdiction. 


1613 On the death of Francesco, the duke of Mantua and Montferrat, his 
brother Ferdinand succeeds. Charles Emmanuel invades Montferrat on 


behalf of his daughter, the late duke’s widow. Philip III of Spain orders him 
to evacuate the duchy and the duke of Savoy goes to war with Spain. 


1615 The Spanish governor of Milan attacks Charles Emmanuel. Venice 
and the imperial party come to hostilities over the piracies of the Uscochi, 
subjects of the empire. 


1617 Venice makes alliance with the Dutch. 


1618 Conspiracy of Don Pedro de Toledo, governor of Milan, the duke of 
Osuna, and the 


marquis of Bedmar to destroy Venice. It is betrayed to the Council of Ten 
and thwarted. 1620 The Catholics in the Grisons revolt against the 
Protestant government. Philip III sends the governor of Milan to help the 
Catholics. He occupies the Valtelline. 


1624 France, Savoy, and Venice unite against Spain in the war in the 
Grisons. 


1625 The duke of Savoy and a French army make an attempt to capture 
Genoa. The 


Germans and Spaniards invade Savoy and the duke is obliged to abandon 
the siege. 


1626 On the death of the last of the Delia Rovere family the duchy of 
Urbino is annexed to 


the papal states. 


1627 On the death of the duke of Mantua, Charles Emmanuel again seizes 
Montferrat. 


1628 France and Venice oppose the duke of Savoy. Spain and Austria assist 
him. The 


Spaniards seize Casale. Plot of Vachero and others in Genoa to place the 
city under the protection of Charles Emmanuel. It is discovered and its 


leader executed. 


1629 Treaty of Susa between France and Savoy. Spain and the emperor 
refuse to ratify it. 


1630 Death of Charles Emmanuel, succeeded by his son Victor Amadeus I. 
The imperial 


army seizes Mantua. 


1631 The Montferrat question settled by the treaty of Cherasco. Mantua and 
Montferrat 


are given to Charles, duke of Nevers. Savoy gets a small portion of 
Montferrat and Pinerolo is ceded to France. 


1637 On death of Victor Amadeus a contest over the regency for his young 
son, Charles Emmanuel II, begins. 


1639 Capture of Turin by Prince Thomas of Savoy in the contest for the 
regency. 


1642 The duke’s mother Christina obtains the regency of Savoy under the 
protection of France. This leads to the implication of Italy in the wars of 
Louis XIII with Germany and Spain. Civil war breaks out in Italy. The 
ducal families take the side of Spain. 


1645 War breaks out between Venice and the Turks. The latter seize a 
portion of Candia. 


1651 The Venetians win a great naval victory from the Turks near Scio. 


1655 The Spaniards besiege Reggio without success. Prince Thomas of 
Savoy and the duke 


of Modena with a French army fail in an attempt to capture Pavia. Naval 
victory of the Venetians over the Turks in the Dardanelles. 


1656 Continued naval victories of the Venetians ; they hire mercenaries 
from the pope, and 


admit the Jesuits into their city. 1659 The wars of Louis XIV and Spain 
ended by the treaty of the Pyrenees. France 


retains possession of Pinerolo. 1G69 After a long siege the Turks take 
Candia from the Venetians. Crete is lost. 1670 After a long reign Ferdinand 
II, grand duke of Tuscany, dies, succeeded by his son 


Cosmo III. 1675 Death of Charles Emmanuel II of Savoy. Victor Amadeus 
1 1 succeeds. 
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1684 The French fleet bombards Genoa, whose citizens have refused to 
allow Louis XIV to 


establish a depot at Savona. Venice, encouraged by Sobieski’s victories over 
the Turks, leagues with the emperor and the Poles against them. 


1685 The doge of Genoa and four senators go to Paris to apologise and 
make terms with 


Louis XIV. The Venetians under Francesco Morosini take many towns in 
the Morea from the Turks. 


1686 The duke of Savoy forbids all religions but the Catholic to exist in 
Savoy. 


1687 The Venetians complete the conquest of the Morea. They seize 
Lepanto, Corinth, 


and Athens. 


1690 Toleration of the Protestants is restored in Savoy, which joins the 
league against 


France. The French take Saluzzo and other territory from Savoy. 


1691 The progress of the French in Savoy is stopped by a German army. 
Continued success 


of the Venetians in Greece. ion 1 Siege of Casale by the duke of Savoy. 
1695 The war with the Turks begins to turn against the Venetians. 


1696 The duke of Savoy makes peace with France, which gives up Pinerolo 
to him. 


1699 Treaty of Karlowitz between Venice and the Turks. The former is 
confirmed in her conquests in Greece. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


1701 The war of the Spanish Succession is begun in Italy. Tuscany and 
Mantua side with 


the French. Prince Eugene of Savoy defeats the French army. 


1702 Prince Eugene captures Cremona and besieges Mantua. The duke of 
Vendome drives 


him off. Victory of the French and Spaniards at Santa Vittoria. 1701 The 
duke of Savoy goes over to the Austrian side. The French are supreme in 
Savoy 


and Modena. 1706 Battle of Turin and great defeat of the French, who lose 
all their conquests in Italy. 


The duke of Savoy recovers his possessions and obtains Montferrat. Charles 
ITT is 


proclaimed king of Spain. 1708 The emperor Joseph I claims the duchy of 
Mantua on the death of the last duke. 


The pope attempts to resist, but is overcome and submits to Joseph’s claim. 


1713 The Peace of Utrecht. For his services in the war of the Spanish 
Succession, Victor 


Amadeus II receives Sicily with the title of king and is crowned at Palermo. 
The emperor Charles receives Milan, Mantua, Sardinia, and Naples. Italy 
passes from the power of Spain to that of Austria. 


1714 The pope lays claim to Sicily and issues a bull against Victor 
Amadeus, who ignores it. 


Philip V marries Elizabeth Farnese, which makes him heir to Parma and 
Piacenza, and a claimant of Tuscany. 


1715 The Turks go to war with the Venetians and reconquer the Morea. 


1716 The emperor assists the Venetians. Prince Eugene captures Temesvar. 
The combined fleet captures Santa Maura. 


1717 In the dispute with Austria over the succession to the grand duchy of 
Tuscauy, Philip 


V of Spain unexpectedly conquers Sardinia. The allied armies make 
headway against the Turks. 


1718 The Quadruple Alliance — Great Britain, France, Austria, and the 
Netherlands — 


formed against Philip, to take Lombardy from him. War with the Turks 
ended by the Peace of Passarowitz. Venice gives up the struggle against the 
infidels after five hundred years. She is now in full decline and takes no part 
in the eighteenth-century wars. The Spaniards invade Sicily. 


1719 The Spaniards defeated and driven off from Messina. They leave the 
island. 


1720 Philip agrees to the terms of the Quadruple Alliance. For his 
adherence to Philip, 


Victor Amadeus is compelled to exchange Sicily for Sardinia, and his realm 
is henceforth called the kingdom of Sardinia. Sicily is reunited to Naples. 
1723 Gian Gastone succeeds to the grand duchy of Tuscany. 


1730 Victor Amadeus abdicates in favour of his son, Charles Emmanuel III. 
The 


Corsicans revolt against the Genoese to rid themselves of tyranny. 


1731 Death of the last duke of Parma. Don Charles of Spain succeeds. 
Victor Amadeus 


attempts to regain his crown, but is defeated by Charles Emmanuel and 
imprisoned in the castle of Rimini, where he dies in 1732. Charles 
Emmanuel destroys all temporal power of the pope in his realm. 1733 The 
war of the Polish Succession begins. France makes alliance with Spain and 
Sardinia. They plan to drive the Austrians from Italy ; to establish Don 
Charles on the throne of the Two Sicilies and in the duchies; and to give 
Milan to Charles Emmanuel. The latter seizes Milan. 
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1 T-J J Victory of Charles Emmanuel at Guastalla. 

1735 Don Charles goes to Sicily and is crowned king. 

1737 Death of Gian Gastone, grand duke of Tuscany, the last of the Medici. 


1738 The Treaty of Vienna settles the disputes of the war of the Polish 
Succession. Duke 


Francis of Lorraine receives Tuscany. Parma and Piacenza are given to 
Austria, which keeps Milan and Mantua. Don Charles acknowledged king 
of the Two Sicilies. Charles Emmanuel acquires Novara, and Tortona is 
separated from Milan. 


1740 War of the Austrian Succession begins. The Bourbon houses of Spain, 
France, and 


the Sicilies oppose the Habsburgdjorraine party in the succession of Maria 
Theresa. 


1741 Charles Emmanuel joins the Ilabsburg cause. 


1742 The king of Sardinia attacks Reggio and Modena. The Spanish army 
invades Savoy, 


but is driven back. 


1745 The Sardinians defeated by the French and Spaniards, who seize 
Parma and Milan. 


Francis of Lorraine, elected emperor, sends an Austrian army against them. 


1746 Defeat of the French and Spaniards by the king of Sardinia and the 
Austrians at 


Piacenza. The Genoese compelled to admit the Austrians into the city, but 
they afterwards expel them. 


1748 Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ends the war, and redivides Raly. Parma, 
Piacenza, and Guastalla are made into a duchy for Don Philip, brother of 
Charles III of the Two Sicilies. The Austrians keep Milan and Tuscany. 
Venice, Lucca, and San Marino remain free, so does Genoa, but, with the 
duchy of Modena, it is placed under the protection of France. Until the 
French Revolution Italy ceases to be a matter of dispute between the 
European nations. 


1755 Pasquale Paoli takes command of the Corsicans in their continued 
struggle to free themselves from Genoa. He plans to establish a republic in 
the island. 


1765 Death of the emperor Francis. Tuscany, which, since his assumption 
of the emperor-ship, has been practically an Austrian province, is given to 
his son Leopold and becomes a separate state once more. 


Sale of a House 


Nail of Sharludari, nail of Ahasshuru, nail of the woman Amat-Sula, wife of 
Belduru head of three legions, proprietors of the house to be sold. A house 
in course of construction with its beams, columns, materials, situate in the 
city of Nineveh, bounded by the house of Mannuki-akhe, bounded by the 
house of Ankia, bounded by the market-place. And Sil-asshur, the Egyptian 
officer, has acquired it by means of a mina of tlie king’s money, from 
Sharladuri, Ahasshuru, and the woman Amat-sula, wife of her husband. The 
price has been definitely fixed, the house paid for and bought, the 
annulment of the contract cannot be allowed. 


No matter who, whoever he may be, in days to come, and no matter at what 
epoch, even among these persons, contests the riglit and contract of Sil- 
asshur shall pay ten minas of silver. Witnesses : Shushankhu, officer of the 
king, Kharmaza, head of three legions, Razu, cai)tain of a vessel, Nabu-dur, 
officer, Kharmaza, cajjtain of a vessel, Sin-shar-usur, Zidka. 
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The sixteenth duy of the month Sivan (May) of tlie year of Zaza, prefect of 
the town of Arpad (1692 B.C.). 


Before Shaniash-ukin-akhe, Litturu, Nabu-shum-iddm. 


This act is, above all, remarkable for the names of the contracting parties, 
from which we can now recognise that people of different nationalities were 
allowed to make contracts in Nineveh with the same rights as the Assyrians. 
Thus the names of the witnesses Shushankhu and Kharmaza are Egyptian, 
and their original form could easily be restituted. The name of the woman 
Amat-Sula is Pha’uician and reveals the name of an unknown divinity; 
literally it means servant of Sula../ 


1768 Genoa, wearied of the struggle with Corsica, cedes it to France. 


1773 Death of Charles Emmanuel III of Sardinia, succeeded by his son, 
Victor Amadeus III. 


1790 Leopold, succeeding to the empire, makes his son, Ferdinand III, 
grand duke of Tuscany. 


1792 The French army captures Savoy and Nice and makes them part of the 
republic. 


1793 Victor Amadeus joins the alliance against France. 


1796 The French army under Napoleon Bonaparte crosses the Alps. Victor 
Amadeus 


surrenders his claim to Savoy and Nice, and gives up Alessandria and 
Tortona after Bonaparte’s many victories. The French invade the Austrian 
dominions and enter Milan. Bonaparte enters Bologna and founds the 
Cispadane Republic, with Bologna as capital. Death of Victor Amadeus, 
succeeded by his son, Charles Emmanuel IV. Defeat of the Austrians at 
Areola. 


1797 Defeat of the Austrians at Rivoli completes conquest of Lombardy. 
Mantua surrenders to Bonaparte. He declares war on Venice and enters the 
city. Revolt against the republican party in Genoa ; Bonaparte interferes and 
establishes the Ligurian Republic. He forms Lombardy, Parma, Modena, the 
papal state of Bologna, Ferrara, Romagna, and part of Venice into the 
Cisalpine Republic, with capital at Milan. Treaty of Campo-Formio 
recognises the new republics and gives the remainder of Venice to Austria. 


1798 The French army enters Rome and forms the Tiberine Republic. Pope 
Pius VI sent 


a Captive to France. The French take Piedmont and Charles Emmanuel 
retires to Sardinia. 


1799 The French garrison gives up Rome to the English. The French 
directory declares 


war against Austria and Tuscany. The allies under Kay and Suvarroff defeat 
the French many times in northern Italy. Milan is taken. The Austrians take 
Ancona and Coni. 


1800 Bonaparte recovers his lost possessions in Italy. Battle of Marengo. 
Genoa and 


Tuscany given up to Bonaparte. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


1801 Bonaparte deposes Ferdinand III; makes Tuscany into the kingdom of 
Etruria, and 


gives it to Louis, son of the dnke of Parma. 


1802 The Cisalpine becomes the Italian Republic and Bonaparte is 
president. Piedmont 


annexed to France. Charles Emmanuel abdicates in favour of his brother 
Victor Emmanuel I. 
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1803 Death of Louia of Etruria. His wife, Maria Louisa, rules as regent for 
his young son, Charles Louis. 


1805 The emperor Napoleon makes the Italian Republic into a kingdom and 
is crowned 


king; Eugene Beauharnais viceroy. The Ligurian Republic is annexed to 
France. Lucca is made a principality, and with the kingdom of Etruria given 
to Elisa Bonaparte. 


1806 By the conditions of the Peace of Pressburg the Venetian possessions 
of Austria are 


added to the kingdom of Italy. Pauline Bonaparte cedes Guastalla to the 
kingdom. 


1807 Elisa Bonaparte cedes Etruria to the kingdom of Italy. 


1809 Napoleon seizes the papal states and occupies Rome. He is 
excommunicated by the 


pope. 
1810 The papal states are added to the French Empire. 


1814 The English capture Genoa. The pope returns to Rome by Napoleon’s 
permission. 


Fall of Napoleon. Genoa, instigated by England, makes a vain attempt to 
restore the Ligurian Republic. 


1815 Bv the Treaty of Paris and Congress of Vienna, Victor Emmanuel I 
receives back the 


kingdom of Sardinia with the addition of Genoa. Venice and Milan are 
formed into the Lombardo-Venetian province of Austria. Lucca is given to 
the Parmesan Bourbons who are to recover Parma and Piacenza at the death 
of Maria Louisa, Napoleon’s wife, to whom they are allotted as a duchy. 
Ferdinand III is restored to Tuscany, and he is to receive Lucca when the 
Parmesan house takes possession of its own territory. Francis IV is made 
duke of Modena and he is to receive Lunigiana from the grand duke of 
Tuscany when the latter takes possession of Lucca. The papal states are 
restored to Pope Pius VII. San Marino remains undisturbed, the only Italian 
republic. Murat drives the pope from Rome, but is defeated and escapes to 
Corsica. All the Italian sovereigns are in strict alliance with Austria through 
whose influence they hold their thrones. 1821 The people of Turin and 
Alessandria demand constitutional governments, and war with Austria. 


Rather than grant any concession Victor Emmanuel abdicates in favour of 
his brother Charles Felix. The movement is suppressed by Austria. 


1824 Leopold II succeeds as grand duke of Tuscany. 


1825 By Charles Felix’s order the poor in his kingdom are forbidden 
instruction in reading 


and writing. 


1830 Duke Francis of Modena intrigues with the liberal party, in an attempt 
to obtain the 


succession to Sardinia. 


1831 Revolt of Ciro Menotti in Modena. Francis deserts the liberals. The 
duke of Modena 


and the duchess of Parma forced to flee. Republican revolt in Romagna 
against the pope. He calls on Austria for aid, which is given. The duke of 
Modena and duchess of Parma are restored; the revolt in Romagna put 
down. Execution of Menotti and his companions. Disappointment of the 
liberals in not receiving help from France. Mazzini founds the ” Young Italy 
” party. Death of Charles Felix and the end of the elder branch. Charles 
Albert of the Savoy-Carignano line succeeds. Mazzini calls on him to defy 
Austria. 


1832 The French, jealous of the Austrian garrisons in the papal states, seize 
Ancona. 


1833 Mazzini makes a raid on Savoy. It fails and he flees to England. 
1837 Charles Albert issues a new code for his kingdom. 


1838 The French and Austrians withdraw their garrisons from the papal 
states. 1844 Revolt of the Bandiera at Cosenza. 


1846 Cardinal Mastai Ferretti is elected pope (Pius IX). He declares himself 
a liberal and 


begins a new policy of reform. The Austrians remonstrate. 


1847 Pius forms the national guard in his states. The Austrians seize 
Ferrara. Charles 


Albert turns from the Austrian party and declares for reform and the 
liberation of Italy. Death of the duchess of Parma. The Bourbons return 
from Lucca, which is added to Tuscany. 


1848 Metternich refuses to grant any of the demanded reforms in 
Lombardo- Venetia. 


Following the example of Ferdinand II of the Two Sicilies, the king of 
Sardinia, the grand duke of Tuscany, and the pope, grant their people liberal 
constitutions. The revolutionary troubles in Vienna and Hungary incite 
Lombardo-Venetia to insurrection. The Milanese drive Marshal Radetzky 
and the Austrian troops out of the city. Other cities join the Milanese. The 
duke of Modena flees. Venice rises against the Austrians. They leave the 
city, and a provincial form of government is set up under Daniele Manin. 
Charles Albert declares war on Austria. Peschiera surrenders to him and he 
defeats Radetzky at Goito. Lombardo-Venetia votes for annexation to 
Sardinia. Charles Albert is badly defeated by Radetzky at Custozza and 
makes armistice. The Austrians re-enter Milan. All the provinces except 
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Venice return to Austrian rule. Insurrection in Rome. Assassination of the 
pope’s minister, Count Rossi. Pius flees to Gaeta. 


1849 Revolt in Tuscany; the grand duke flees to Gaeta and a provincial 
government is set 


up in Florence. A republic is declared in Rome with Mazzini at the head. 
Gioberti retires and Rattazzi assumes the leadership of the democratic party 
in Piedmont. The war with Austria is renewed and Charles Albert is 
completely defeated by Radetzky at Novara. He abdicates in favour of his 


son Victor Emmanuel II. Genoa attempts to restore the republic, but the 
revolt is put down. The French, jealous of Austria’s power, send an army to 
restore the pope. Rome is defended by Garibaldi, but is forced to capitulate. 
The French garrison the city and declare for the papal government. The 
Florentines recall Leopold, and the duke of Modena returns. Venice 
surrenders to the Austrians. Treaty of peace between Sardinia and Austria. 
Italy’s struggle for liberty is crushed. 


1850 The pope returns to Rome. His policy is now entirely against reform. 
The Siccardi 


law, abolishing ecclesiastical courts and privileges, passed in Piedmont. 
Reform progresses quickly under Victor Emmanuel. 1853 Count d’ Azeglio 
resigns office of chief minister in Piedmont; siicceeded by Count Cavour, 
who allies himself with Rattazzi and the democratic party. He begins his 
work for the unification of Italy. 


1855 Sardinia makes alliance with England and France against Russia. A 
Sardinian army 


is sent to the Crimea. 


1856 At Congress of Paris, Cavour lays the grievances of Italy before the 
European powers 


and obtains assurance of Napoleon III’s assistance. 


1858 Cavour meets Napoleon at Plombieres and arranges for a Franco- 
Italian war against 


Austria. 


1859 Austria demands disarmament of Sardinia. France and Sardinia 
declare war. Napoleon declares he will free Italy. Romagna frees itself from 
the pope. A revolt in Tuscany causes the grand duke to flee. Battle of 
Magenta forces the Austrians out of Lombardy. Great victory of the allies at 
Solferino. Peace of Villafranca. Austria gives up western Lombardy to 
Sardinia. The exiled dukes are to be restored. Fear of Prussia deters 


Napoleon from carrying out his high purpose, and he simply agrees to an 
Italian confederation of which Austria, as ruler of Venice, will be a member. 
Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and Romagna, object to the confederation and 
ask for annexation to Sardinia, which decides Victor Emmanuel not to agree 
to Napoleon’s plan. 


1860 Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and Romagna vote to become subject to 
Sardinia. Napoleon agrees to this in return for the cession of Savoy and 
Nice to France. Garibaldi liberates southern Italy. The people of the Two 
Sicilies vote for annexation to Sardinia. Umbria and the Marches also 
annexed. Only Rome and Venice remain to be liberated. 


1861 First Italian parliament at Turin. Victor Emmanuel declared king of 
Italy. Death of 


Cavour. 


1862 Garibaldi invades Sicily with a volunteer army. Owing to objections 
from France, 


the Italian ministry is forced to oppose him. He is defeated and wounded at 
Aspromonte. 1864 The September convention. Napoleon agrees to a 
gradual withdrawal of the French troops from Rome. Victor Emmanuel 
promises not to attack the pope’s territory. Florence is made the capital of 
Italy. 


1866 The Prusso-Austrian war breaks out. Alliance of Italy and Prussia. 
The Italian 


army is defeated several times, but after the Prussian victory of Kbniggratz 
(Sadowa) Austria cedes Venice to France. Treaty of Vienna. Venice with the 
Quadrilateral of fortresses (Verona, Legnago, Peschiera, and Mantua) is 
given to Italy. Austria keeps the Istrian and Dalmatian provinces. The 
withdrawal of the French troops from Rome is completed. 


1867 Mazzini urges the Italian people to seize Rome. Garibaldi makes the 
attempt. He 


defeats the papal troops at Monte Rotondo. Victor Emmanuel pleads to 
have his agreement to the September convention respected. The French 
regarrison Rome. Garibaldi surrenders to the French and papal forces at 
Mentana, and is arrested by the Italian government. 1870 The French leave 
Rome at the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War. Mazzini incites the 
republicans to seize Rome. He is arrested and imprisoned at Gaeta. The fall 
of Napoleon III releases Victor Emmanuel from the agreement of the 
September convention and he enters Rome. The pope appeals in vain to the 
king of Prussia and retires to the Vatican. The papal territories are annexed, 
and the unity of Italy is complete. 
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1871 The capital of Italy transferred to Rome. 


1874 The Jesuits are ordered to leave Italy. Garibaldi enters the chamber of 
deputies and 


takes the oath of allegiance. 1878 Death of Victor Emmanuel, succeeded by 
his son Humbert. 1882 Death of Garibaldi. 1885 Italy assumes the 
government of Massowah. 


1887 Formation of the ” Triple Alliance ” between Italy, Germany, and 
Austria. War 


begins in Massowah. 
1888 Italy annexes Massowah. War with the Abyssinians begins. 


1891 Treaty with Great Britain concerning the boundaries of territories in 
East Africa. 


Renewal of the Triple Alliance. Commercial treaty with Austria and 
Germany. Dispute with the United States over the massacre of eleven 
Italian prisoners at New Orleans. 


1892 Indemnity paid by the United States. Diplomatic relations renewed. 


1893 The Aigues-Mortes riots. The bank scandals. 


1895 Treaty with France respecting Tunis. Disastrous defeat of the Italians 
at Adowa in Abyssinia. Treaty of peace with Abyssinia recognising 
independence of Ethiopia. 


1898 Bread riots in many places owing to rise of prices. An Italian fleet 
attempts to enforce payment of the award to Signor Cerruti for robbery and 
imprisonment by Colombia. The matter is peacefully adjusted. 


1900 Assassination of Humbert. His son Victor Emmanuel III succeeds. 


1903 Italy allied with England and Germany to enforce payment of debt by 
Venezuela. The matter is settled by arbitration. Death of pope Leo XIII ; 
cardinal Sarto succeeds as Pius X. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE TWO SICILIES 
The Ilohenstaufens (1198-1266 A. D.) 


1198 Frederick II, son of the emperor Henry VI who has conquered Sicily 
from the Normans, crowned king of Sicily (Frederick I of Sicily) with his 
mother Constanza as regent. Death of Constanza. Pope Innocent III 
assumes the guardianship of Frederick, aged four. 


1200 Innocent sends an army to Sicily which defeats Markwald, who has 
claimed the 


guardianship of Frederick. 


1201 Markwald, regent of Sicily. He dies and is succeeded by Capparone. 
Sicily continues to be the prey of rebellious nobles and adventurers. 1208 
Frederick takes up the reins of government. 


1210 The emperor Otto IV threatens to invade Sicily, which he claims as 
part of the empire. 


1211 Innocent excommunicates Otto and offers the crown of Germany to 
Frederick. 


1212 Frederick leaves Sicily to dispute the German crown with Otto. He is 
crowned king 


of Germany at Mainz. Civil disorders recommence in Sicily. 1215 Innocent 
crowns Frederick king of Germany at Aachen. 1220 Frederick crowned 


emperor at Rome. He returns to Sicily and transfers a large 


colony of Saracens from the mountains to Nocera. 1231 Frederick has a 
compilation made of the Norman laws and ordinances. 1233 Frederick 
revisits Sicily to quell the republican pretensions of the eastern cities. 


1213 Saracen revolt in the mountainous districts. 


1250 At Frederick’s death the crown passes to his son, Conrad king of the 
Romans. In 


Conrad’s absence his natural brother Manfred is regent. 
1251 Innocent IV, in his attempts to further the cause of William of 
Holland, excommunicates Conrad, and incites rebellions in Sicily and 


southern Italy. Manfred puts them down. 


1252 Innocent rejects offers of peace from Conrad, who then attacks the 
pope. Capua is 


captured and Naples besieged. 


1253 Surrender of Naples to Conrad. Innocent offers Richard, earl of 
Cornwall, the crown 


of Sicily, but he declines it. 


1254 Death of Conrad ; his son Conradin, two years of age, succeeds him. 
Manfred 


THE CODE OF KHAMMURABI 


We liave purposely approached the subject of Mesopotamian law from the 
Assyrian side, because the Assyrian laws represent the later forms of 
elaboration of the old Babylonian codes on which they are based. In 
conclusion, however, we shall present in its entirety the oldest known, and 
at present the most famous, of these ancient codes, that of king 
Khammurabi, that the reader may judge for himself as to the character of 
the judicial and feudal system that w^as in vogue in Babylonia in the third 
millennium before our era. This extraordinary document will repay the 
closest study on the part of anyone who takes the slightest interest in the 
evolution of human society. Until a comparatively recent date the name of 
Khammurabi, the ruler who first united the states of the Euphrates valley 
under one rule, and thus founded the Babylonian empire, was scarcely 
known, whereas now we have a large mass of material dating from his reign 
— his inscriptions, his letters, and lastly, most important of all, his code of 
laws. It is difficult to obtain more than a vague idea of a country merely 
from its name, or from the lists of its kings and their military exploits, 
which is all that we possess of most Assyrian and Babylonian kings. The 
real life of the people wholly escapes us. This reason alone would make this 
code inexpressibly valuable, because, by giving the laws which controlled 
the social and commercial life of the people, even to minute details, it gives 
a picture of the actual condition of the country. 


Aside from its bearing on Babylonian civilisation, however, this code is one 
of the most important monuments in the history of the human race. It is the 
oldest known legal code in existence, antedating the Mosaic code by at 
least a thousand years, and older than the laws of Manu. It formed the basis 
of Babylonian legislation until the fall of the empire, and was compiled by a 
king living about 2300 B.C., whose rule extended from the Tigris to the 
Mediterranean. Khammurabi is generally identified with Amraphel, the 
contemporary of Abraham ; and it cannot be questioned that these laws 
formed a part of the traditions which the Hebrews brought with them to 
their new home. 


retains the regency. He opposes the papal forces which have advanced into 
Apulia, and defeats them at Foggia. Manfred takes Nocera. 


1255 The citizens of Messina expel the papal governor. The legate, having 
lost a large 


convoy, agrees to peace with Manfred. Pope Alexander IV, who has offered 
the crown of Sicily to Prince Edmund of England, refuses to ratify the 
peace. The English parliament will not vote funds to enable Edmund to take 
the Sicilian throne. 
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1256 Manfred drives the papal authorities from Sicily and makes himself 
supreme there. 


1258 On false rumour of Conradin’s death Manfred is crowned at Palermo. 
He assumes 


the leadership of the Ghibellines in Italy. 
1259 Alexander IV excommunicates Manfred. 


1260 Manfred sends aid to the exiled Ghibellines of Florence, enabling 
them to win the 


battle of Montaperti. 


1263 Pope Urban IV offers Sicily and Apulia to Charles of Anjou, brother 
of Louis IX of 


France. 
1264 The pope proclaims a crusade against Manfred. 


1265 Charles of Anjou is crowned king of Sicily at Rome by the pope. With 
an army of 


crusaders he proceeds against Manfred. 
The House of Anjou (1266-1282 a.d.) 


1266 Defeat and death of Manfred at battle of Benevento. Charles I 
acknowledged king. 


He enters Naples in triumph. The seat of government is transferred from 
Palermo to Naples. Charles at once makes himself unpopular by his 
oppression. 


1267 The pope makes Charles ruler of Tuscany and the citizens of Florence 
offer him the 


signoria for ten years. The Ghibellines induce Conradin to enter Italy and 
proceed against Charles. 


1268 Defeat and capture of Conradin at the battle of Tagliacozzo. Conradin 
beheaded at 


Naples. This disaster crushes the hopes of the Ghibellines in Italy. Louis IX 
and Pope Clement IV protest against Charles’ cruelties. 


1269 Charles captures Nocera and scatters the Saracen population. 


1270 Charles joins Louis IX at Tunis in the last crusade. After death of 
Louis, Charles 


makes treaty with the ruler of Tunis and exacts tribute. The French and 
Genoese fleets, returning, are wrecked on the coast of Sicily. Charles seizes 
the ships and plunders them for his own benefit. 


1274 The Genoese, who have united with the citizens of other Italian cities 
to resist the 


cruelties of Charles, defeat his fleet. 


1275 Pedro of Aragon, husband of Manfred’s daughter Constanza, begins 
his attempt to 


gain the Sicilian throne. 1277 Charles assumes the government of the 
principality of Achaia. He plans to attack the Eastern Empire, but the pope 
forbids him to do so. 


1281 The agitation in Sicily against Charles incited by Pedro of Aragon and 
his emissary 


Giovanni di Procida reaches a high pitch. The Byzantine emperor Michael 
also contributes to it. 


1282 The Sicilian Vespers. Massacre of the French in Sicily. Charles lays 
siege to Messina. Pedro arrives and forces him to retire to Calabria. Pedro 
proclaimed king of Sicily. The pope excommunicates him. The kingdom is 
Separated. 


FIRST SEPARATION OF THE KINGDOM 


Naples (House of Anjou, and the Pretenders of the Second House of Anjou) 
(1282-1435 A.D.) 


The term “kingdom of Naples” is here used merely for convenience. It was 
never officially employed except by Philip, son of Charles V, and later by 
Joseph Bonaparte and Murat. The continental portion of the Two Sicilies 
was always known as ” Sicily on this side the Pharos,” referring to the 
lighthouse at Messina ; the island portion was called ” Sicily beyond the 
Pharos.” So there were often two Sicilian kingdoms and two kings of Sicily. 


1283 Capture of Reggio by Pedro. 


1284 Capture of Charles’ son Charles, prince of Salerno, by the Aragonese 
admiral Roger de 


Lauria, in a sea-fight off Naples. He is sent to Aragon a prisoner. 


1285 Death of Charles I. His son, Charles II, still a prisoner, is 
acknowledged king at 


Naples. 


1287 Roger of Artois, regent of Naples, attempts to recover Sicily, but 
Roger de Lauria 


destroys his fleet. 


1288 Charles is liberated by the terms of a treaty between Aragon and 
France. He assumes 


the throne of Naples but resigns that of Sicily. 


1289 Charles is released by the pope from his resignation of the Sicilian 
crown. A two 


years’ truce is effected beween Naples and Sicily. 1292 Defeat of the 


Neapolitans by Roger de Lauria in Calabria. 1296 The Sicilians invade 
Calabria, and take Squillace and other places. 
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1297 The pope iuvests Robert duke of Calabria with Sardinia and Corsica. 
1300 Siege of Messina by Robert. Disease compels him to abandon it. 


1309 Death of Charles, succeeded by his son Robert the Wise. He assumes 
the government of Ferrara as viceroy of the pope. 


1312 Robert, in an attempt to prevent the coronation of Henry VII, seizes 
the principal fortresses of Rome. 


1314 The pope makes Robert senator of Rome and viceroy of Naples. 
Robert fails in an attempt to capture Sicily. He makes a three years’ truce. 


1317 Robert’s garrison is expelled from Ferrara. 


1318 Robert relieves the Ghibelline siege of Genoa and is appointed 
governor for ten years. 1822 Durazzo restored to the kingdom of Naples. 


1325 Robert fails in an attempt to capture Palermo. 
1338 Another attempt of Robert on Sicily ends in failure. 


1343 Death of Robert, succeeded by his granddaughter Joanna I. Her 
husband, Andrew of 


Hungary, is not crowned with her. He allows his Hungarian followers to 
usurp all 


political* power. 1345 Murder of Andrew of Hungary perhaps by order of 
Joanna. His cousin, the duke of 


Durazzo, incites the Neapolitans against the queen. 


1347 King Louis of Hungary invades Naples to avenge his brother’s death. 
Joanna flees 


to Avignon with her lover, Louis of Tarentum, and marries him. She resigns 
her claims on Sicily and makes treaty with the Sicilian king, Louis. 


1348 Louis of Hungary holds Naples. He has the duke of Durazzo put to 
death. 


The plague compels Louis to return to Hungary and he takes Andrew’s son 
with him. Avignon is sold by Joanna to the pope who gives Louis of 
Tarentum the title of king. Joanna and Louis return to Naples. Louis takes 
the Free Company, headed by Werner, into his employ. 

1349 Werner deserts Louis for the Hungarians. 


1350 Louis of Hungary again invades Naples. 


1351 Peace between Joanna and Louis of Hungary, who leaves Naples. 


1353 Niccolo Acciajuoli successfully invades Sicily and captures Palermo 
and other towns for the kingdom of Naples. 


1357 Rebellion of the duke of Durazzo. Acciajuoli returns to Naples. 


1358 The duke of Durazzo’s rebellion is ended by his reconciliation with 
the crown. 


1362 Death of Louis of Naples. Joanna marries James of Majorca, but he 
does not assume 


the title of king. 1365 Death of Niccolo Acciajuoli. The king of Sicily 
recovers Palermo and Messina. 1372 Peace between Naples and Sicily. 


1375 Death of James of Majorca. 


1376 Joanna marries Otto, duke of Brunswick, who does not assume the 
royal title. 


1378 Joanna supports Clement VII against Urban VI. 


1379 Urban proclaims a crusade against Clement and Joanna. He induces 
Charles of 


Durazzo, Joanna’s heir, to attempt conquest of Naples. To thwart him 
Joanna adopts Louis of Anjou, and makes him her heir. 


1380 Excommunication of Joanna. 


1381 Conquest of Naples by Charles (IT) of Durazzo, who takes throne and 
imprisons 


Joanna and her husband. Clement gives Joanna’s Provencal dominions to 
duke Louis of Anjou. 


1382 Louis of Anjou as Joanna’s heir attacks Charles, who puts Joanna to 
death and takes 


Sir John Hawkwood into his service. 1384 Death of the pretender Louis I 
and disbandment of his army. He leaves his claim to his son, Louis II. 
Excommunication of Charles, who besieges the pope in Nocera. 


1386 Charles, invited to take the Hungarian throne, leaves Naples to his 
young son Ladislaus, under the regency of the latter’s mother, Margaret. 
Charles assassinated in Hungary. The pope gives the crown of Naples to 
Louis of Anjou. 


1387 Contests in Naples between the supporters of Ladislaus and Louis. 
This struggle 


continues for many years, wrecks the kingdom, and destroys its influence in 
Italy. 


1388 Urban marches upon Naples with an army to subdue the factions. He 
is injured and 


his army disbands. 


1389 Louis II is crowned king of Naples by the antipope Clement at 
Avignon. 1397 Ladislaus recovers some of the territory that Louis has 
occupied. 


1399 Ladislaus recovers the city of Naples, and Louis returns to Provence. 
1408 Ladislaus takes possession of Rome. 


1409 The adherents of Pope Alexander V expel Ladislaus from Rome, and 
invite Louis of 


Anjou to prosecute his claim to Naples. 


1410 Louis’ fleet on the way to Naples is totally defeated by the Genoese 
allies of Ladislaus. 
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1411 Excommunication of Ladislaus by Pope John XXIII. Louis defeats 
Ladislaus at 


Roccasecca, but from want of supplies is obliged to return to Provence. 1 
112 Ladislaus concludes a treaty of peace with John XXIII. 


1413 Ladislaus again takes possession of Rome and most of the papal 
states. 


1414 Death of Ladislaus. He is succeeded by his sister Joanna II. The 
Neapolitan army 


leaves Rome, retaining only the castle of St. Angelo. 
1415 Joanna marries Jacques de Bourbon, who takes all authority from her. 


1416 Joanna regains her power. Muzio Attendolo Sforza, her constable, 
whom Jacques has 


imprisoned, is liberated and his position is restored. 


1417 Sforza expels Braccio from Rome. Death of Louis II. His son Louis 
IIT succeeds 


as pretender. 


1419 Sforza recovers Spoleto from Braccio. Jacques de Bourbon returns to 
France. 


1420 Joanna makes Alfonso of Aragon her heir. She asks his protection 
against Louis III, 


who is urged by pope Martin to seize the throne of Naples.’ 


1422 Alfonso threatens to recognise the antipope, and the pope ceases his 
hostilities. Sforza 


and Braccio unite to defend Naples. 


1423 Joanna quarrels with Alfonso. She annuls the adoption and substitutes 
Louis of 


Anjou in his place. War with Aragon breaks out. The Genoese go to the 
assistance of Naples. 


1424 The Genoese take Naples for Queen Joanna. Death of Muzio 
Attendolo Sforza. His 


son Francesco succeeds to the leadership of the Neapolitan forces. Death of 
Braccio. 


1425 Francesco Sforza leaves the Neapolitans and enters service of the 
duke of Milan. 


1434 Death of Louis III. Joanna adopts his brother Rene as her heir. 


1435 Death of Joanna. Rene” of Anjou succeeds, but Alfonso of Aragon 
and Sicily claims 


the kingdom. The Visconti and Genoese uphold Rene, who is a prisoner in 
the hands of the duke of Burgundy. 


Sicily (House of Aragon) (1282-1435 a.d.) 


1282 After Pedro III of Aragon (Pedro I of Sicily) drives Charles of Naples 
out of Sicily, 


a parliament at Palermo chooses him king. The pope excommunicates him 
and his people. 


1283 Pedro obliged to return to Aragon, which the pope has given to 
Charles of Valois. 


He leaves the island to his wife Constanza and his great admiral Roger de 
Lauria, who prosecutes the war against Charles and wins a victory off 
Malta. 


1284 Roger de Lauria captures the son of Charles and sends him to Aragon. 


1285 Death of Pedro. Aragon and Sicily are separated. Pedro’s second son 
James I 


receives Sicily. Roger de Lauria captures Gallipoli and Tarentum. 1287 
Roger de Lauria destroys the fleet prepared by Robert of Artois, regent of 
Naples, for 


the conquest of Sicily. 1289 Siege of Gaeta by Roger de Lauria. Two years’ 
truce between Naples and Sicily. 


1291 James returns to Aragon to succeed his brother Alfonso as king, 
leaving his younger 


brother Frederick regent in Sicily. The Sicilians seize some territory in 
Calabria. 


1292 Roger de Lauria defeats the Neapolitans and then invades the Eastern 
Empire and 


takes Scios. 


1295 James of Aragon becomes reconciled to the pope; the French claim on 
Aragon is 


annulled, and James binds himself by the treaty of Agnani to restore Sicily 
to the Angevins. Frederick and Constanza prepare to prevent this. 


1296 Frederick II crowned king of Sicily. The Sicilians are 
excommunicated, and invade 


Calabria. 


1297 Roger de Lauria captures Otranto. He then deserts the Sicilians and 
goes over to 


James of Aragon, who promises the pope to make war on Frederick. 


1298 Roger di Flor enters Frederick’s service. 


The Discovery of the Code 


The monument containing these laws was not found at Babylon, as might 
have been expected, but at Susa (Shushan) in the so-called Acropolis. The 
discovery is due to the French excavating expedition under M. de Morgan, 
and was made in December and January of 1901-1902. The monument is a 
block of black diorite nearly eight feet high. It has been photographed and 
published with transcription and translation by Father V. Scheil,fl’ the 
Assyriologist of the expedition, in the Memoires de la Delegation en Perse, 
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tome IV, Textes Elamites SSmitiques. The whole inscription has since been 
translated by Dr. H. Winckler/i in Der Alte Orient, 4 Jahr/ang, Heft 4, 
1902, and the code alone by Rev. C. H. W. Johns, » The Oldest Code of 
Laws in the World, Edinburgh, 1903. 


The obverse of the stone contains a representation in bas-relief of 
Kharamurabi receiving the laws inscribed beneath, from Shamash, the sun- 
god and god of right, who is pictured seated on a throne. The king stands in 
a respectful attitude before him. The inscription several times mentions the 
fact that the laws were given by Shamash ; so the very interesting theory in 
ITie Times, London, of April 14th, 1903, that the god in the picture is Bel 
has not much foundation. This theory would connect the code more closely 
with the Biblical narrative. To quote from The TimesJ ” The old Bel was the 
god who dwelt on the mountain of the world and gave laws to men and 
wore on his breast the tablets of destiny. So here we have a curious proof of 
the existence of the tradition of the mountain-given law long before the 
Mosaic reception on Sinai.” 


Below the bas-relief on the obverse are sixteen columns of writing with 
1,114 lines, and on the reverse there are twenty-eight columns with 2,510 
lines. Five columns of the obverse have been erased and the stone 
repolished, probably to make room for an inscription of the conquering 
Elamite king who carried the stone away from Babylon to Susa. Possibly 


1299 James of Aragon besieges Syracuse, and the duke of Calabria invades 
Sicily with 


some success. Great victory of the Sicilians at Falconara. 


1300 The duke of Calabria besieges Messina. Disease ravages his army and 
he is obliged 


to withdraw. 


1302 A treaty of peace concluded between Charles II of Naples and 
Frederick. The latter 


receives title of king of Trinacria for life, and Charles has undisputed right 

to that of king of Sicily. Frederick is to marry Charles’ daughter. The terms 
of the treaty are not meant to be carried out, and Frederick resumes the title 
of king of Sicily. 


1303 Roger di Flor forms the Catalan Grand Company out of his Sicilian 
mercenaries. 
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1313 Alliance of Frederick with the emperor Henry VII against the pope 
and Robert of 


Naples. 


1314 Sicily is attacked by Robert, who agrees to a three years’ truce. 1317 
Robert again attacks Sicily and makes another truce. 


1325 Robert attacks Sicily for the third time, but is obliged to return to 
Naples after an 


attempt to capture Palermo. 1337 Death of Frederick. His son Pedro II 
succeeds. The kingdom sinks into obscurity. 1388 Robert fails in a fourth 
attack on Sicily. 1 339 Robert takes the Lipari Islands from Sicily. 1342 


Death of Pedro. His son Luis succeeds under the regency of Pedro’s brother 
Juan. 


1354 Niccolo Acciajuoli, grand seneschal of Naples, successfully invades 
Sicily on behalf of 


Queen Joanna. He captures Palermo and other territory. 


1355 Death of Luis. His younger brother Frederick II succeeds, and to the 
duchy of 


Athens as well. 1357 Acciajuoli returns to Naples. 


1365 Frederick recovers the territory seized by Acciajuoli on the latter’s 
death. 1372 Treaty of peace between Naples and Sicily. 1376 Death of 
Frederick, succeeded by his daughter Maria and her husband Martin I, son 


of Martin of Aragon. 1386 Nerio Acciajuoli, governor of Corinth, seizes the 
duchy of Athens. 1402 Death of Maria; Martin sole sovereign. 


1409 Martin goes to Sardinia for his father to quell an insurrection. He dies. 
His father 


Martin II succeeds. Sicily is united to Aragon with Martin I’s second wife 
Blanche of Navarre as regent. 


1410 Death of Martin, the last of his line. The thrones of Aragon and Sicily 
remain vacant 


until 1412 when the succession is decided in favour of Ferdinand (1) the 
Just, regent of Castile. 1416 Death of Ferdinand, succeeded by his son 
Alfonso (I) the Magnanimous. He is a 


man of cultivated tastes and great liberality. 1432 Alfonso arrives in Sicily 
with a fleet to force his claim to the succession of Naples. 


In 1420 Queen Joanna made him her heir, but in 1423 annulled the 
adoption. 


1435 On death of Joanna, Alfonso besieges Gaeta. Naval battle of Ponza. 
Alfonso and 


his brother captured by the Genoese allies of Rene. They are sent as 
prisoners to Milan, where Alfonso pleads his cause so successfully that 
Filippo Maria Visconti, who fears the French influence, withdraws his 
support from Rene, releases Alfonso and recognises him as the successor to 
Joanna. Surrender of Gaeta to Alfonso’s brother Don Pedro. 


SECOND UNION (1435-1458 a.d.) 

1436 Alfonso is proclaimed king at Gaeta and other places. 

1438 Rene is released by the duke of Burgundy and arrives at Naples to 
prosecute his claim. 1440 Alfonso, having taken Aversa, lays siege to 


Naples. 


1442 Surrender of Naples to Alfonso. He is now acknowledged by the 
whole kingdom. 


Rene returns to Provence. 


1443 Alfonso acknowledged by Pope Felix V. He attempts to wrest the 
March of Ancona 


for the pope from Francesco Sforza, and involves himself in a war with the 
Italian 


states. Florence and Venice side with Sforza. 1447 Alfonso claims the 
duchy of Milan on death of Filippo Maria Visconti. 1450 Alfonso makes 
peace with Florence and Venice. 1455 Alfonso joins the Holy League 
against the Turks. 


1457 Alfonso goes to war with Genoa. 


1458 Death of Alfonso. His natural son Ferdinand I receives Naples. Sicily, 
with Aragon 


and Sardinia, goes to Alfonso’s brother Juan, king of Navarre. 


SECOND SEPARATION Naples — the Bastard Line of Aragon (1458- 
1503 a.d.) 


1459 Ferdinand’s cruelties cause the nobles to ask the help of John, 
governor of Genoa, and 


son of Rene” of Anjou, against the king. The terms of the Peace of Lodi 
prevent Francesco Sforza from lending assistance. 


1460 Defeat of Ferdinand on the Sarno. The pope and Sforza now send 
assistance. 
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1161 Scanderbeg, with a force of Albanians, comes to the assistance of 
Ferdinand. 


1462 Ferdinand defeats John at Troja, and forces him to give up his attempt 
on Naples. 


1470 Ferdinand joins the Holy League of the pope against the Turks. 
1478 Ferdinand joins Sixtus IV in his war on the Florentines. 


1479 Ferdinand makes peace with Lorenzo de’ Medici, which arouses the 
pope against him. 


1480 The Turks capture Otranto. Sixtus and Ferdinand become reconciled. 


1481 Otranto recovered from the Turks by a general league of Christian 
princes. 1485 Oppressed by taxation, the Neapolitan nobles revolt against 
Ferdinand. 


148G Innocent VIII takes the side of the Neapolitan nobles. They send for 
Rene II, duke of Lorraine, grandson of Rene of Anjou, with offers of the 
crown. Rene delays acceptance and the opportunity passes. Aragon, Milan, 


and Florence uphold Ferdinand. Lorenzo de’ Medici finally reconciles the 
nobles to Ferdinand, who breaks his promises and punishes them cruelly. 


1492 Piero de’ Medici makes alliance with Ferdinand. 


1493 Alarmed at this alliance, Lodovico (II Moro) Sforza invites Charles 
VIII of France to 


invade Naples in the interests of the Angevin claim. 


1494 Death of Ferdinand as he is preparing to resist the French invasion. 
His son 


Alfonso II succeeds. Charles enters Italy. The Neapolitan fleet is defeated 
off Genoa. 


1495 Alfonso abdicates in favour of his son Ferdinand II and retires to a 
monastery. 


Charles enters Naples ; Ferdinand flees. Lodovico now becomes alarmed at 
Charles’ progress and forms a league against him. Charles leaves Naples in 
charge of a viceroy and hurriedly returns to France. Ferdinand returns to 
Naples. Most of his kingdom returns to his allegiance. 


1496 The viceroy dies and the French garrison leaves Naples. Venice seizes 
Brindisi and 


Otranto for debt. Death of Ferdinand, succeeded by his uncle Frederick II. 


1501 Louis XII of France and Ferdinand of Spain and Sicily agree by 
Treaty of Granada 


to conquer Naples and divide it between them. The conquest is easily 
accomplished by the duke of Nemours and Gonsalvo de Cordova. Frederick 
surrenders his rights to the French king and is given the duchy of Anjou. 


1502 France and Spain begin to quarrel over the partition of Naples. 


1503 Ferdinand adds Naples to the kingdom of Sicily. 


Sicily — the Royal Line of Aragon (1458-1503 a.d.) 


1458 Juan of Aragon, hitherto known as king of Navarre, receives Sicily 
“beyond the Pharos,” as part of his dominions on death of his brother 
Alfonso. Henceforth it is ruled by viceroys. 


1479 Death of Juan, succeeded by his son Ferdinand the Catholic. 


1501 Treaty of Granada and conquest of Naples by Ferdinand and Louis 
XII. 


1502 Quarrel of France and Spain over the division of Naples. The pope 
and Cesare 


Borgia side with France. 


1503 Gonsalvo de Cordova wins several victories over the French, and 
finally utterly defeats 


them at Mola. The kingdoms of Sicily ” on this side the Pharos ” (Naples) 
and Sicily “beyond the Pharos ” are united under Ferdinand, and the king is 
known as Ferdinand III. 


THIRD UNION The Royal Line of Spain (1503-1516 a.d.) 
1504 Peace between France and Spain. Louis gives up all claim on Naples. 
The Austro-Spanish Dynasty (1516-1700 A.D.) 


1516 Death of Ferdinand. Succeeded by his grandson Charles IV (V of 
Germany). A revolt in Sicily is put down the following year. Sicily is used 
as a Starting-point for the African wars. 


1554 Charles gives his son Philip the title of king of Naples, on Philip’s 
marriage to Mary of England. 


1556 Abdication of Charles V. Philip I (II of Spain) receives the Two 
Sicilies as part of his dominions. The kingdom becomes merely a Spanish 


province. Pope Paul IV wishes to drive the Spaniards from Naples and 
makes a league with Henry II of 
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France for that purpose. Francis, duke of Guise, grandson of Rene U of 
Lorraine, plans to obtain the crown of Naples. 


1557 The duke of Guise marches on Naples and lays siege to Civitella. The 
duke of Alva, Philip’s viceroy, defeats him, and he retreats northward. 
Henry II recalls him to France. 


1565 The Inquisition is in full force throughout Philip’s dominions. 
Reformed opinions have spread rapidly in Naples. 


1598 Death of Philip, succeeded by his son Philip II (III of Spain). The 
national assemblies are suppressed. 


1618 Osuna, viceroy of Naples, plots with the governor of Milan and 
Spanish ambassador at Venice, to seize the throne of the Two Sicilies and 
destroy Venice. The Venetian Council of Ten frustrates the plot. 


1621 Death of Philip, succeeded by his son Philip III (IV of Spain). The 
people are heavily taxed. 


1617 Insurrection of Masaniello at Naples over a tax on fruit. The duke of 
Arcos, the viceroy, is driven into the castle of St. Elmo. Insurrection at 
Palermo. The duke of Arcos makes terms with the people. Assassination of 
Masaniello. The revolt subsides, but soon breaks out again. Don John of 
Austria sent to preserve order, but is forced to withdraw. The popular 
leader, Gennaro Annese, sends for the duke of Guise, who readily responds. 
But he ignores Annese, and the latter betrays Naples to Don John. Guise is 
sent a prisoner to Spain. Annese put to death. 


1665 Death of Philip, succeeded by his young son Charles V (II of Spain) 
under the regency of his mother, Maria Anna of Austria. 


1672 Rising in Messina against the oppressions of the Spanish governor. He 
is driven from the city. 


1671 The people of Messina send to Louis XIV (whom Spain has taken 
sides against in the Dutch war) and proclaims him king of Sicily. Louis 
sends a fleet to Sicily. His troops occupy Messina. 


1676 French naval victories over the Dutch allies of Spain off Stromboli, 
Catania, and Palermo. 


1678 The Dutch war settled by the peace of Nimeguen. Louis withdraws his 
troops from Sicily. The Sicilians are now more oppressed than ever. 


1693 Great earthquake in Sicily. Messina, Catania, and Syracuse nearly 
destroyed by a 


violent eruption of Mount Etna. 
1694 Great earthquake at Naples. 


1700 Death of Charles. End of the Austro-Spanish dynasty. The Two 
Sicilies acknowledge Philip IV (V of Spain) grandson of Louis XIV. 


From the End of the Austro-Spanish Dynasty to the Peace of Utrecht (1700- 
1713 a.d.) 


1701 The emperor Leopold claims the Two Sicilies for the archduke 
Charles. The war of 


the Spanish Succession begins. 
1702 Philip arrives at Naples and marches northward. 


1706 After the battle of Turin the French are driven out of Italy and Charles 
VI is proclaimed king of the Two Sicilies. 1708 Pope Clement XI invests 
Charles with the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 


THIRD SEPARATION (1713-1720 a.d.) 

1713 Peace of Utrecht. Charles VI (now emperor Charles VT) receives the 
dominions of Sicily on this side the Pharos (Naples) together with Milan 
and Sardinia. The island of Sicily is given to Victor Amadeus of Savoy with 
the title of king. 

1717 Philip V takes Sardinia from the Austrians. 


1718 Philip invades Sicily. Victor Amadeus sides with him, hoping to 
acquire Lombardy. 


Formation of the Quadruple Alliance against Philip. 
1719 Philip is driven from Sicily by the allies and negotiates for peace. 
FOURTH UNION (1720-1806 a.d.) 


1720 Philip accepts the terms of the alliance. Victor Amadeus is compelled 
to exchange 


Sicily for Sardinia. Charles VI is once more king of the Two Sicilies, which 
becomes part of the German Empire. 
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1733 War of the Polish Succession begins. Philip V leagues with France 
and Sardinia to 


drive the Austrians from Italy. Philip’s son Don Charles, the duke of Parma 
and heir to Tuscany, is to receive the Two Sicilies. 


The Bourbons (1734-1806 a.d.) 


1734 Don Charles enters Naples and is proclaimed king. An army arrives 
from Spain to 


his assistance. Defeat of the Austrians at Bitonto and capture of Gaeta by 
Don Charles. 


1735 Don Charles crosses to Italy. The island surrenders to him and he is 
crowned as 


Charles VII. 


1738 The war is settled by the Treaty of Vienna. Charles VII acknowledged 
king of the Two Sicilies and gives up his claim to Tuscany and to Parma. 


1710 Charles joins the alliance against Maria Theresa in the struggle for the 
Austrian succession. 


1743-1718 The Two Sicilies compelled to remain neutral in the war of the 
Austrian Succession by the presence of a British fleet. 


1759 Charles inherits the throne of Spain and resigns the Two Sicilies to his 
young son Ferdinand IV. 


1767 The Jesuits are expelled from the kingdom. 

1782 The Inquisition is abolished. 

1796 Ferdinand makes a treaty of peace with the French Republic. 
1798 The French army invades Neapolitan territory. 


1799 Surrender of Naples. Ferdinand flees to Sicily. Naples is formed into 
the Partheno— 


paean Republic by the French. The English fleet under Nelson appears and 
assists a Calabrian army under Cardinal Ruffo to regain Naples and restore 
Ferdinand. Ruffo works a barbarous vengeance on the republicans. 


1805 The emperor Napoleon makes a treaty of neutrality with Ferdinand. 
Terrible earthquake at Naples. 


FOURTH SEPARATION The Kingdom of Naples (1806-1815 a.d.) 


one of the dire calamities which Khammurabi, in the inscription, invokes 
the gods to send on anyone who should deface his monument, befell the 
unfortunate Elamite. 


The writing is in a beautifully clear archaic script often used for royal 
inscriptions, even after the cursive writing came into use. There are a great 
many tablets dating from the same period written in the cursive, some of 
them bearing the impression of seals in the archaic. Some seven hundred 
lines of the inscription are devoted to proclaiming the titles of the king, his 
care for his subjects, his reason for erecting the monument, his maledictions 
on anyone who shall interfere with it. Some passages in it remind one of the 
majesty of portions of the Psalms. It begins : 


” When Anu the supreme, king of the Anunnaki, and Bel, lord of heaven 
and earth, who determines the fate of the universe, to Marduk the eldest son 
of Ea, god of right, earthly power had assigned, among the Igigi had made 
him great, Babylon with his august name had named, in all the world had 
exalted him, in the heart (of that city) an eternal kingdom, whose 
foundations are firm as heaven and earth, had established, — then did Anu 
and Bel call me by name, Khammurabi, the great prince, who fears god, to 
establish justice in the land, to destroy the wicked and base, so that the 
strong oppress not the weak, to go forth like Shamash (the sun) over the 
black heads (i.e., men) to give light to the world, to promote the prosperity 
of the people. ...” 


Immediately following the code Khammurabi resumes : “The just decrees 
which Khammurabi, the wise king, has established ; for the land a sure law 
and a happy reign he has procured. Khammurabi, the protecting king, I am. 
From the black heads, which Bel gave me, to be a shepherd over whom 
Ahirduk appointed me, I have not held aloof, have not rested ; places of 
peace I luive provided for them ; I opened up a way through steep passes 
and sent them aid. With the powerful arms which Zamama and Ishtar 
endowed me, with the clear glance that Ea granted me, with the bravery 
which Marduk gave me, the enemy above and below I have rooted out, the 
deeps I have conquered, established the prosperity of the conntr}/ the 
dwellers in houses have I made to live in safety; a cause for fear I have not 
suffered to exist. The great 


1806 Napoleon forces Ferdinand to flee and makes his brother Joseph 
Bonaparte king of 


Naples. He makes many reforms and starts to suppress the brigands, who 
under the Bourbons have overrun the kingdom. Ferdinand remains ruler of 
Sicily. The French defeated by the British at Maida. Queen Caroline of 
Sicily organises an insurrection in Calabria. 1808 Joseph Bonaparte is 
transferred to the throne of Spain and Joachim Murat is made king of 
Naples. He calls himself king Joachim Napoleon. He takes Capri from the 
British. 


1810 Murat attempts to invade Sicily, but is prevented by the British. 


1811 The guerilla warfare against the brigands ends in their almost entire 
extermination. 


This makes Murat unpopular. 


1813 Murat becomes offended at Napoleon during the Russian campaign 
and returns to 


Naples. 


1814 Murat makes alliance with Austria and seizes the principality of 
Benevento. 


1815 Murat declares his intention of restoring the unity of Italy. The 
Austrians proceed 


against him and he is totally defeated at Tolentino and escapes to France. 
After Waterloo he goes to Corsica and attempts to regain Naples, is taken 
prisoner in Calabria and executed. 


The Kingdom of Sicily (1806-1815 a.d.) 1806-1815 Ferdinand continues to 
rule in Sicily. 


FIFTH UNION 77te Bourbon Dynasty (1815-1860 a.d.) 


1815 Ferdinand re-established in the Two Sicilies by the Congress of 
Vienna. He now calls himself Ferdinand I of the Two Sicilies and returns to 
his tyrannical rule. Ibl9 The Society of the Carbonari becomes powerful. 
General Pepe joins it. 
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1820 Sudden revolt of the Carbonari under Pepe. Ferdinand is compelled to 
grant a new 


constitution. 


1821 At conference of Laibach, the great powers decide to suppress the 
revolutionary movement in Naples. An Austrian army invades the kingdom 
; Pepe is defeated and 


the constitutional government overthrown. 1825 Death of Ferdinand, 
succeeded by his son Francis I. 1828 An insurrection of the Carbonari is 
suppressed. 


1830 Death of Francis. His son Ferdinand II, ” King Bomba,” succeeds. 
1840 Settlement with England of the dispute concerning the sulphur trade. 
1844 Execution of the Bandiera in Calabria. 


1848 Revolutionary outbreaks begin at Palermo. Ferdinand grants a 
constitutional government to his subjects. Violent outbreaks in Naples. The 
national guard is almost annihilated by the royal troops and the lazzaroni. 
The constitution is withdrawn. A Neapolitan army under General Pepe 
marches to the assistance of Charles Albert. Ferdinand bombards Messina 
to bring the people to terms, and earns the sobriquet of ” King Bomba.” 


1849 The French and English ambassadors attempt to mediate between 
Ferdinand and the 


people of Sicily ; the latter reject the offered terms. Palermo surrenders. 
Ferdinand sends an army to assist Pius IX, but it is badly defeated by 
Garibaldi at Palestrina and Velletri. The liberal leaders arrested in Naples. 


1850 The liberal leaders condemned to imprisonment for life. 


1855 The allied powers — England, France, and Sardinia — protest in vain 
to Ferdinand 


against his misgovernment. 


1856 England and France withdraw their ambassadors from the Two 
Sicilies. Milano 


attempts to assassinate the king. 
1858 Amnesty granted to political offenders. 


1859 Death of Ferdinand II, succeeded by his sou Francis II. Diplomatic 
relations 


resumed. 


1860 The foreign ambassadors petition France for reform. A revolutionary 
movement 


begins in Palermo, Messina, and Catania. Garibaldi arrives at Marsala with 
five thousand volunteers from Genoa and assumes title ” Dictator of Sicily. 
He takes Palermo and defeats the royal troops at Milazzo. All Sicily except 
Messina surrenders to him. Francis promises reforms. State of siege 
declared at Naples. Garibaldi refuses to obey Victor Emmanuel’s command 
to stop. He enters Messina, and the Neapolitans agree to evacuate. Francis 
restores the constitution of 1848. The count of Trani is proclaimed king by 
the army. Garibaldi crosses to Italy and defeats the royal army at Reggio 
and San Giovanni. Francis flees to Gaeta, and Garibaldi enters Naples, 
assumes the dictatorship, and institutes reforms. He defeats the royalists on 


33 


the Volturno. Victor Emmanuel enters the Abruzzi. The kingdom votes for 
annexation to Piedmont. The Two Sicilies is annexed to the kingdom of 
Italy. 
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gods have chosen me. I am the peace-bringing shepherd whose staff is 
straight (i.e., sceptre is just), the good shadow which is spread over my city 
; to my heart the people of Sumer and Accad I have taken, under my 
protection have I caused tliem to live in peace, sheltered them in my 
wisdom, so that the strong may not oppress the weak ; to counsel the orphan 
and the widow, their head have I raised in Babylon, the city of Anu and Bel 
; in E-sagila, the temple whose foundations are firm as heaven and earth, to 
speak justice to the land, to decide disputed questions, to remedy evil, have 
I written my precious words on my monument ; before my picture, as of a 
king of justice I have placed them. ... At the command of Shamash, the 
great judge of heaven and earth, shall justice reign in the land ; by the order 
of Marduk my lord no destruction shall touch my statue. In E-sagila, that I 
love, shall niy name be remembered forever; the oppressed man who has a 
cause for complaint shall come before my picture of the king of justice, 
shall read the inscription, shall apprehend my precious words, the writing 
shall explain to him his case, he shall see his right, his heart shall become 
glad, (and he shall say) ‘ Khammurabi is a lord who is like a father to his 
subjects, he has made the word of JMarduk to be feared.’ ... Khammurabi, 
the king of righteousness, to whom Shamash gave the law, I am.” 


The inscription contains also many references to public works and historical 
events which make it one of the most important historical records ever 
discovered. One reference to Asshur (Assyria) is particularly important. It 
occurs in the introduction to the code and records the restoration of ”its 
protecting god to the city of Asshur.” The name Asshur occurs again in a 
letter written by Khaniniurabi to Sin-idinnani, and also in a private letter of 
the period, the former published by Mr. L. W. King in 1901. 


We now turn to the code proper, and the following points are especially 
noticeable throughout. The idea of responsibility is very clearly fixed, — a 
man who hired an animal was responsible for that animal, — if a boat he 
was responsible for the boat, — if he stored anything for another, or carried 
anything to another, he was responsible so long as the object was in his 
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hands. Also of builders, — if a man built a house he was responsible for its 
solidity; a physician was held responsible for the life of his patient. 


Secondly, we notice tlie importance of putting everything in writing — a 
marriage without a written contract was invalid ; a man who took goods on 
deposit, an agent who obtained goods from a merchant, if he had no 
document to show for it, could claim no legal aid in case of disagreement. 
We have countless contract tablets from this period, containing the seals and 
names of witnesses to just such transactions as are provided for in the code, 
which show how well this principle was observed. 


The law of retaliation or jus talionis is another important feature, as it is 
prominent also in the Mosaic code. This is expressed by the familiar phrase 
” an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” The attempt to make the 
punishment balance the crime exactly is carried to such an extent that if a 
house fell and killed the owner, the builder was to be put to death, if the 
owner’s son died, the builder’s son was killed. In several of the laws we 
notice peculiarly humane provisions, showing that the king really had the 
interests of his subjects at heart, and that his words on the inscription and 
his desire to be a father to his people were not a vain boast. This is 
especially noticeable in a regulation concerning debtors (clause 45), in the 
provisions for inheritance, and particularly in the clause concerning the sick 
wife (148). 


It is not to be supposed that all of the laws found in Khammurabi’s code 
date from his reign. Some of them were much older, as is shown by a dif- 
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ference in the grades of culture represented. Some even assign different 
penalties for the same crime (see clauses 6 and 8). As Prof . Jastrowhas 
pointed out, the ordeal by water cannot have been invented in the same 
period as the minute provisions for the inheritance of property. 


The so-called Sumerian domestic laws which are very similar to those 
before us were known prior to the discovery of Khammurabi’s code, and are 
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BOOK I 


THE HISTORY OF SPAIN FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
PRESENT DAY 


CHAPTER I LAND AND PEOPLE; AND GOTHIC SWAY 
[to 711 A.D.] 


Few histories afford lessons of greater value than those of Spain and 
Portugal. They teem with proofs that independence and liberty are not less 
important to the wealth and political power of a country than to its 
happiness ; that neither natural advantages nor the character of the 
inhabitants, neither increase of territory nor external peace and domestic 
tranquillity can in any measure counterbalance the destructive effects of a 
foreign yoke, or of a despotic government. 


The Spanish peninsula, considered as a whole, combines most of the 
advantages of an insular, with those of a continental, position. Almost 
entirely surrounded by the sea, Spain is an island with regard to trade and 
fisheries ; whilst the neck of land that connects her with France at once 
furnishes in the Pyrenees a mountainous barrier against that country, and 
preserves her from entire dependence upon winds and waves in her external 
relations. 


In the climate, the genial warmth of the south of Europe is tempered by sea- 
breezes, in nearly every direction, and the fertile soil yields equally the 
necessaries and the luxuries of life — corn, fruit, wine, fine merino wool, 
and olive oil. The mountains abound in mineral treasures, and afforded in 
early times one of the principal supplies of gold and silver. The natives of 
this favoured land are brave, sober, hardy, and enterprising. Yet 
notwithstanding all these sources of prosperity, Spain, which in the 
sixteenth century startled Europe with the first fears of universal monarchy, 
was long the most enslaved, oppressed, ignorant, and indigent, of civilised 
countries./ 


In the earliest stage of its history we find Spain occupied by a 
comparatively homogeneous people — the Iberians, who are related as to 
language ; but this is probably only the result of a long, already complete 
development and does not at all represent the original state of the country. 
Unfortunately, prehistoric investigation in Spain is too far behind to offer 
much towards a solution of even the most pressing problems. We may 
assume primarily that the Pyrenean peninsula, like northern Africa, 
southern Europe, and 
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western Asia, was originally settled by that short -headed, dark -haired, and 
light-skinned race for whom the name of Armenoids, or, from a philological 
standpoint, of Alarodians, has been suggested. 


But the people who afterwards were called Iberian are probably nothing 
else than a mixture of this ancient population with the long-headed, blond 
race of Cro-Magnon, which came from the north and appears in France and 
northern Africa. For that reason alone they might be supposed to have been 
in Spain, situated as it is between the two, even if certain remains of their 
culture did not make this supposition almost a certainty. The large number 
of blonds which, contrary to general opinion, are found in Spain and 
Portugal may in the main go back to this earliest invasion of northern 
hordes, which was followed by two more in the course of history. Possibly 
the new race forced its language upon the original inhabitants and perhaps 
the traditions of the Iberians, which tell of the immigration of their 
forefathers from Gaul, refer to the invasion of this blond population. The 
Sicanians and Siculians in southern Italy, likewise inhabitants of territories 
neighbouring northern Africa, are also supposed to be related to the 
Iberians.” 


Whence the Iberians came has always been, and must remain, a matter of 
dispute. That they, like the Celts, were a branch of the great Indo-European 
family, and had spread along the south of Europe from the slopes of the 
Caucasus, was long held as an article of faith by scholars whose opinions 
were worthy of respect ; but more recent investigations tend somewhat to 
shake belief in this theory. That they were a dolichocephalic (long-headed) 
race of short stature and very dark complexion, with plentiful curly black 
hair, is certain, and they probably inhabited the whole of Spain in the 
neolithic age, either as successors of a still earlier race — of which it is 
possible that the Basques, who still form a separate people in the north of 
Spain and southwest of France, may be the survivors — or as the primitive 
inhabitants dating from the prehistoric times when Africa and Europe, and 
possibly also America, were joined by land. In any case, what is known of 
their physique seems to negative the supposition that they were of Indo- 
European or Aryan origin ; and to find their counterpart at the present time, 
it is only necessary to seek the Kabyle (Kabail) tribes of the Atlas, the 
original inhabitants of the African coast opposite Sjiain, who were driven 
back into the mountains by successive waves of invasion. Not alone in 
physique do these tribes resemble what the early Iberian must have been, 
but in the more unchanging peculiarities of character and institutions the 
likeness is easily traceable to the Spaniard of to-day. The organisation of the 
Iberians, like that of the Atlas peoples, was clannish and tribal, and their 
chief characteristic was their indomitable local independence. 


From the earliest dawn of history the centre of Spanish life, the unit of 
government, the birthplace of tradition, and the focus of patriotism have 
been the town. A Spaniard’s pueblo means infinitely more to him than his 
town means to an Englishman or a Frenchman. No master race has 
succeeded in welding the Kabyles, Tuaregs (Tuariks), and Berbers into a 
state, as the Romans did with the mixed Iberians and Celts ; and in Spain, to 
the present day, with its numberless paper constitutions and its feverish 
political experiments, the pueblo keeps its practical independence of a 
centralised government, which has federated pueblos into provinces, but has 
never absorbed or entireh’ destroyed the primitive germ of local 
administration. The village granary (“posito) still stands in the Spanish 
village, as its counterpart does in the Atlas regions ; the town pasture and 


communal tillage land continue on both sides of the straits to testify to the 
close 
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relationship of the early Iberians with the Afro-Semitic races, which 
included the Egyptian or Copt, the Kabyle, the Tuareg, and the Berber. The 
language of the Iberians has been lost, but enough of it remains on coins of 
the later Celtiberian period to prove that it had a common root with the 
Egyptian and the Saharan tongues, which extend from Senegal to Nubia on 
the hither side of the negro zone. With all this evidence before us we may 
be forgiven for doubting the correctness of the theory which ascribes a 
Caucasian origin to the primitive Iberian people. Long before the dawn of 
recorded history, while mankind was hardly emerging from the neolithic 
stage, a vast incursion of Celts had come from the north and poured over 
the western Pyrenees into Spain.” 


THE CELTS AND CBLTIBERIANS 


The second invasion from the north, that of the Celts, falls in the first period 
of recognised history, so that we know little of how it came about or the 
conditions preceding it, and can only enumerate the results. It cannot even 
be determined if the march of the Celts upon Spain was contemporane-ous 
with the violent incursion of Celtism into upper Italy and southern 
Germany, which in its further advance carried single troops as far as Asia 
Minor and Greece ; at any rate it is probable. 


The Celts introduced a new culture into the land south of the Pyrenees, 
which lay off from the main track, since they represent the period which as 
the advanced iron age followed the age of bronze. Before them agriculture 
was yet in its beginning ; the pure-blooded Iberians for a long time 
afterwards held to the rough conditions of the preceding era, lived from the 
products of their goat-herds, on the acorns from the mountains and from the 
scanty grain they raised by their primitive methods of agriculture. The 


Celts, indeed, like most conquering nations, considered agriculture 
unworthy a free man, but compelled their dependents to cultivate their 
territory regularly and to deliver up a part of its products. 


The Celtic flood inundated only a ijortion of the peninsula. One tribe — 
later called the Celtics — settled in the region about the middle Guadiana, 
the centre of which is the present Badajoz. The Artebrians inhabited the 
northwestern coast without mixing much with the native population. On the 
other hand a large mixed race, afterwards called the Celtiberians, grew up in 
what is to-day Old Castile, and brought into subjection the neighbouring 
Iberian tribes who were more cultured and less warlike than the dwellers in 
the mountains. The domination of the Celts over the whole Pyrenean 
peninsula is not to be thought of : not even among the Celtic tribes 
themselves was there unity. The genuine mountain peoples, such as the 
Lusitanians in the west, the Asturians, Cantabrians and Vasconians in the 
north, preserved complete independence. Southern Spain, where under a 
milder sky a certain culture had developed at an early date, was also 
preserved from Celtic encroachment and saw indeed more welcome 
strangers at its coasts — the Phcenieians, whose commercial spirit found 
here a glorious field for its activity. Even before their arrival the inhabitants 
of the country may have fashioned ornaments from the pi’ecious metal 
which was so abundant in their land, without valuing this treasure 
particularly, or expending much toil in procuring it ; now for the first time, 
when the marvels of a foreign culture were offered them in exchange for 
these things, did they turn their attention to the hidden treasures of their 
land. But the 
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Phoenicians were hardly the first to visit the western shores of the 
Mediterranean as traders and pirates ; the very fact that tribes of Iberian 
descent had pushed as far as lower Ital}- points to the existence of 
intercourse by ships. In the same way Etruscan commerce must have 
touched Spain. The nurhags — those curious solid towers, which are 


known to have been already in use at that time. The code contains 
something like 280 clauses, and is arranged in comparatively systematic 
order. Space has not permitted the giving of all the provisions in detail. The 
plan has been to deal with each class of laws as a whole, in some cases 
giving merely the synopsis of a class. ^ 


especially frequent on the coasts of Sardinia and which must once have 
served as places of refuge for the people when in danger — are dumb but 
intelligible witnesses to the fact that the Mediterranean must have been 
peopled with pirates even in prehistoric times. Egypt, the only country in 
the world whose inhabitants at that time already kept historical records, 
often saw robber hordes appear on its coasts. But we know no further 
particulars of these ancient conditions, c 


THE PHCENICIAN INVASIONS 


The Phoenicians, as already observed, were among the first who, attracted 
by the never-failing instinct of gain, directed their course to a country which 
promised the highest advantages to their commerce. The precise period of 
their entering into relations with the inhabitants is unknown. For some time 
their settlements, of which Gades, now Cadiz, was the first and most 
powerful, were confined to the coasts of Bsetica, whence they supplied the 
natives with the trafiic of Asia Minor and the shores of the Mediterranean, 
in exchange for the more valuable productions of the peninsula, such as 
gold, silver, and iron.i Previously to their arrival, the use of these metals 
was, it is said, unknown to the Celts and Iberians. At first, for the 
convenience of their trade and their worship the Phoenicians obtained 
permission to build magazines and temples : these soon expanded into 
villages, and the villages into fortified towns. Besides Cadiz, Malaga, 
Cordova, and other places of minor note were monuments of their 
successful enterprise, and proofs of their intention to fix their permanent 
abode in a country on which nature had lavished her choicest gifts. In time 
they penetrated into the interior, and arrived in the heart of the mountainous 
districts of the north, probably to superintend the operations of the mines 
which they had prevailed on the natives to open. Coins, medals, and ruins, 
attesting their continued location, have been found in most provinces of 
Spain, and even at Pamplona in Navarre. Almost everywhere have they left 
traces of their existence, not only in medallic and lapidary inscriptions, but 
in the religion, language, and manners of the people. 


It is possible, however, that the residence of this people in Spain may have 
been confounded with that of the Carthaginians. The similarity in language, 


manners, and superstitions might naturally have diminished the distinction 
between the two nations, and in time destroyed it. The uncertainty which 
hangs over this period, and the apparent incongruity of the few dates 
handed down to us, with the transactions which accompany them, confirm 
the suspicion. The whole period, indeed, from the first settlement of the 
Tyrians to the wars between the rival republics of Rome and Carthage, is 
too conjectural to deserve the name of historical, though some few facts are 
seen to glimmer through the profound darkness which surrounds them. 


[‘ Aristotle shows more credulity than philosophy when he makes the 
Phoenicians acquire at Tarifa (then Tartessus) a quantity of silver so 
prodigious that the ships could not cairy it ; and says that their anchors and 
commonest implements were of the same metal. The exaggeration only 
proves, perhaps, the abundance of silver iu the country. | 
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The successful example of the Phoenicians stimulated the Greeks to pursue 
the same advantages. The Rhodians arrived on the coast of Catalonia, and 
founded a town, which they called Rhodia (Rosas) from the name of their 
island. They were followed by the Phocians, who dispossessed their 
countrymen of Rosas, and extended their settlements along the shores of 
Catalonia and Valencia. Other expeditions departed from the numerous 
ports of Greece, towards the same destination, but at intervals considerably 
distant from one another, and gave names to new establishments, some of 
which may be still recognised, notwithstanding the changes that time has 
made. It does not appear that either the Phoenicians or the Greeks aimed at 
domination ; the towns which they founded, and continued to inhabit, were 
but so many commercial depots — populous indeed, but filled with 
peaceable citizens, whose lucrative occupations afforded them neither time 
nor inclination for hostilities. Not so with the Carthaginians, who joined all 
the avarice of merchants to all the ambition of conquerors. 


The African republic had long watched with jealousy the progressive 
prosperity of the Tyrians, and waited for an opportunity of supplanting 
them. That opportunity at length arrived (480 B.C.). The avarice of these 
merchants had caused them to adopt measures which the high-spirited 
natives considered as oppressive. A dispute arose : both parties recurred to 
arms ; and, after a short struggle, the lords of the deep were forced to give 
way before their martial enemies. Several of the Phoenician settlements fell 
into the hands of the victors, who appeared bent on rescuing their soil from 
these all-grasping strangers. Seeing Cadiz itself threatened, the latter 
implored the assistance of the Carthaginians, who had already a settlement 
on the little island of Iviza. The invitation was eagerly accepted ; perhaps, 
as has been asserted, the Carthaginians had fomented the misunderstanding, 
and urged it to an open quan-el. However this be, they landed a 
considerable force on the Btetican coast ; and, after a few struggles, the 
details of which we should vainly attempt to ascertain, they triumphed over 
both Phoenicians and natives, and seized on the prize they had so long 
coveted. Thenceforth Cadiz served as a stronghold whither they could 
retreat whenever danger pressed too heavily, and as an arsenal where fetters 
might be manufactured for the rest of Spain. 


The progress of the Carthaginian arms, we are told, was irresistible ; it was 
not, however, rapid, if any reliance is to be placed on the dates of ancient 
writers : the provinces of Andalusia, Granada, Murcia, Valencia, and 
Catalonia did not acknowledge the supremacy of the republic until, with 
some other provinces, they were overrun, rather than subdued, by Hamilcar, 
father of the great Hannibal (235 B.C.), and most of the warlike nations in 
the interior, especially in the mountainous districts, never afterwards bent 
their necks to the yoke, though the veteran armies of Africa were brought 
against them. 


Eight years were spent by the Carthaginian general in extending and 
consolidating his new conquests. He had need of all his valour — and few 
captains had ever more — to quell the perpetual incursions of tribes 
glorying in their independence, and strangers to fear. For this purpose he 
built several fortresses (the important city of Barcelona is said to have been 
among the number), in which he distributed a portion of his troops to 
overawe the surrounding country ; while, with another portion, he moved 


from place to place, as occasion required his presence. Probably his severity 
alienated the 
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minds of the people from the domination he laboured to establish. He was 
checked in the career of his conquests by the Edetani and Saguntines, who 
openly revolted, and made vigorous preparations for their defence. He fell 
upon them, but neither the number of his forces nor his own bravery could 
succeed against men to whom the hope of freedom and of revenge gave 
irresistible might. Two-thirds of his army perished, and himself among the 
number. His son Hannibal being too young to succeed him, the 
administration of the Carthaginian provinces and the conduct of the war 
devolved, by a decree of the senate, on his son-in-law Hasdrubal, who 
adopted towards the natives a line of conciliation ; he could be cruel when 
he chose ; but as there is reason to believe that he aimed at an independent 
sovereignt}’, he wished to secure their support in the event of a struggle 
with Carthage. Punic loyalty, like Punic faith, could subsist no longer than a 
regard to self-advantage would permit. 


The city of Cartagena, which Hasdrubal founded on the modern gulf of that 
name, and which he furnished with an acbnirable harbour, was the most 
glorious monument of his administration. The success of his arms, the 
nature of his designs, roused the fears both of the Greek colonies on the 
coast of Catalonia and Valencia, and of several independent nations in the 
interior. They resolved to call in a third power, which had long regarded 
with jealousy the growing prosperity of Carthage. Rome eagerly embraced 
the cause of the discontented states (227 B.C.). probably, indeed, she had 
secretly fomented that discontent. She sent a deputation to Carthage, which 
obtained from the senate two important concessions : that the Carthaginians 
should not push their conquests beyond the Ebro ; that they should not 
disturb the Saguntines and other Greek colonies. Though Hasdrubal 
promised to observe them, he silently collected troops, resolved to make a 
final effort for the entire subjugation of Spain before Rome could succour 


the confederates. In three years, his formidable preparations being 
completed, he threw off the mask, and marched against Saguntum. On his 
way, however, he was assassinated by the slave of a man whose master, a 
native prince, he had put to death. “ The attachment of this slave to his 
master’s memory could be equalled only by the unshaken firmness with 
which he supported the incredible torments inflicted on him by the fierce 
Hannibal. 


This famous Carthaginian was in his twenty-fifth year. He was more to be 
dreaded than all his predecessors united. To military talents and personal 
valour, perhaps unexampled in any age, he joined astonishing coolness of 
judgment and inflexibility of purpose. While Hasdrubal was actuated only 
by selfish considerations, Hannibal recognised, as the great principle of his 
actions, revenge — revenge against the bitter enemy of his country, and still 
more against the destroyers of his kindred. There is a moral grandeur in this 
all-engrossing purpose of Hannibal, which, notwithstanding its fell 
malignity, unaccountably rivets our admiration. 


The young hero lost no time in extending his conquests, and amassing 
resources for the grand approaching struggle with the Romans. Having 
subdued some warlike tribes of modern Castile and Leon, and brought into 
full activity some rich silver mines at the foot of the Pyrenees, he marched 
at the head of 150,000 men against Saguntum, which he invested in due 
form. In vain did the Roman deputies whom the senate despatched for the 
purpose intimate to him that an attack on the ally of the republic would be 


1 Polybius <m says that he was murdered one night in his tent by a certain 
Gaul, in revenge of some private injury. The variation in the account is 
exceedingly slight. 
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regarded as a declaration of war against the republic herself. He had vowed 
the destruction of the city. Yet, though he pressed the siege with the utmost 


vigour, such was the valour of the defenders that neither his mighty genius 
for war nor his formidable forces could reduce the place in less than nine 
months : it would not even then have fallen, had not famine proved a 
deadlier enemy than the sword. The citizens resolved that the last act of this 
fearful tragedy should be a suitable consummation of the preceding horrors. 
Having amassed all their valuable effects, and everything combus-tible, into 
one /jile, and placed their wives and children around it, they issued from 
the gates, and plunged into the midst of the surprised enemy. The slaughter 
was prodigious on both sides ; but, in the end, numbers and strength 
prevailed against weakness and desperation ; the Saguntines were cut off 
almost to a man. No sooner was their fate known in the city than their 
wives, who were in expectation of the result, set fire to the pile, and cast 
both themselves and children into the devouring element. The city in flames 
soon discovered the catastrophe to the Carthaginians, who immediately 
entered, and put what few stragglers they could find — chiefly the aged of 
both sexes — to the sword. ^ Some, however, had previously secured their 
safety by flight. Thus perished one of the most flourishing cities of Spain, 
and one which will be forever memorable in the annals of mankind (219 
B.C.). Its destruction hastened, if it did not occasion, the Second Punic War, 
as described in the history of Rome. 


Hannibal mustered his forces for the invasion of Italy. The exploits of the 
Carthaginian hero beyond the bounds of the peninsula have been treated of 
in the history of Rome. While he is spreading destruction around him, and 
the towers of ” the eternal city ” themselves are tottering, our task must be 
to cast a hurried glance at the transactions which, after the invasion of 
Scipio, happened in the country he had left behind. The Carthaginian yoke 
is allowed on all hands to have been intolerable. The avidity with which the 
local governors sought pretexts for seizing on the substance of the natives ; 
the rigour with which some of the captive tribes were made to labour in the 
mines ; the exactions of a mercenary and haughty soldiery ; the insolence of 
success on the one hand, and the smart of wrongs endured on the other — 
prepared the way to the commotions which shook all Spain to its centre, 
and ultimately ended in the destruction of its oppressors.? 


THE ROMANS IN SPAIN 


The Romans, either alarmed by the progress of Hannibal, or becoming 
aware of the value of such allies as the Spaniards, now sent larger armies to 
their assistance, headed by their ablest generals. Spain was the theatre of the 
first exploits of Publius Cornelius Scipio, afterwards surnamed Africanus 
from his victories over the Carthaginians in Africa. In Spain, Scipio gained 
the hearts of the natives by his great and good qualities, not the least of 
these being his self-command — one instance of which has ever since been 
a favourite theme with painters, poets, and moralists. The charms of a 
beautiful captive had touched his young heart, and the laws of the age made 
her in every respect his slave. He respected her undefended loveliness, and 
restored her, in unsullied piirity, to her betrothed bridegroom. 


‘ For an interesting account of this siege, the reader is referred to Livy../ It 
is improbable, however, that the destruction was so universal as is affirmed. 
Polybius” says it was stormed and plundered ; but he makes no mention of 
the conflagration or the self-immolation. 
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In cordial co-operation with the Spaniards, Scipio finally expelled the 
Carthaginians from Spain in 206 B.C. 


The object of the Romans, in assisting the Spaniards against Carthaginian 
oppression, had not been the emancipation of their gallant allies. They 
immediately proceeded to reduce the peninsula to the condition of a Roman 


province, governed by their pra?tors. This was not easily or speedily 
accomplished. The natives resisted their new, as they had done their former 
invaders. Numantia, besieged by a second Scipio, emulated the heroism of 
Saguntum./ In vain did the inhabitants send deputations to the consul ; he 
coolly replied that he was content to await the inevitable effects of famine. 
But their impatience could not await the slow effects of such a death; some 


took poison; some fell on their swords; some set fire to their houses and 
perished in the devouring flames. Thus perished all; not a living creature 
survived (133 B.C.).? The Cantabrians, who inhabited the northwestern part 
of the peninsula, were not even nominally subdued during the continuance 
of the Roman Republic. Tlae other portions, Celtiberia in the north, Bpetica 
in the south, and Lusitania in the west, were conquered after a long 
struggle, and constituted the Roman province, but remained the scenes of 
constantly recurring warfare. The natives revolted against the extortion and 
tyranny usually practised by the Roman governors of subject states; and the 
leaders of republican factions, when defeated everywhere else, often found 
in Spain abundant means of making head against the masters of the world. 


The most remarkable of the native insurrections was that organised in 
Lusitania by Viriathus. This extraordinary man was bred a shepherd ; he 
turned robber, became the captain of a band of outlaws, and raising a 
standard to which all the disaffected flocked, he defeated several Roman 
armies. He was vanquished by treachery, the consul Servilius having bribed 
three of his followers to assassinate him in his sleep. After his murder, the 
rebellion, as the haughty conquerors termed every insurrection for self- 
defence, was speedily quelled. Spain was soon afterwards the theatre of the 
last struggle of the horrible civil wars with which Marius and Sulla 
desolated the Roman world. When Sulla had finally triumphed at Rome, 
Sertorius, a leader of the defeated party, fled to Spain, and there long bade 
defiance to the dictator’s power. He was at length vanquished by Cneius 
Pompeius Magnus, familiarly called Pompey the Great, and, like Viriathus, 
was murdered by his own treacherous partisans. Pompey, during his 
command in Spain, merited the goodwill of the nation, which subsequently 
espoused his cause in his contest with Julius CtBsar. After Pompey’s death 
his party still held out in Spain. But Caesar repaired thither in person ; his 
military skill prevailed, and the 


Gallo-Roman Weapons 
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province was shortly pacified. 6 As long as Rome treated the provincials 
merely as a conquered people the provincials remained unsubdued ; but as 
soon as wiser and more friendly counsels generally prevailed, the Roman 
Spaniard grasped the hand that was extended to him, and became one of the 
proudest and most loyal citizens of the empire. Left to themselves, the 
tribes were ever divided, factious, disturbed. United under Lusitanian 
Viriathus or even under Roman Sertorius, they long successfully withstood 
the power of the republic. United under Julius and Augustus Csesar, they 
became the most Roman of the provincials of Rome. 


A great susceptibility to personal influence has ever been a striking 
characteristic of the Spanish people. Under the sympathetic Hasdrubal they 
accepted the dominion of Carthage ; under the fiery Hannibal they fought, 
the hardiest and most loyal of his soldiers, in the Punic armies in Italy. In 
the early days after Saguntum, when Roman Scipio came, not as a destroyer 
but as a deliverer, and displayed his greater qualities of clemency and 
justice, the Spaniards would have compelled him to be their king. But 
Scipio was not always clement. The successors of Sempronius Gracchus 
were not always just. They were not even judicious. ” For great men,” says 
the Spanish proverb, “great deeds are reserved.” And the coming of one of 
the greatest men the world has ever seen was the beginning of the end of the 
dark days of early Spanish history. Csesar, indeed, marched sternly through 
the country at the head of his legions ; nor did he stay his hand until he had 
reached far off Corunna, where he chastised and astonished the wild tribes 
of Brig-antium or Finisterre ; but his policy in the more settled districts was 
ever genial and pacific. Four times did CiEsar visit the peninsula ; and the 
fourth time — his legions well filled with loyal and admiring Spaniards— 
he fought, “not for glory but for existence,” on the bloody field of Munda. 
And with the final triumph of the great Julius begins the peace and 
prosperity of Roman Spain. } 


Disturbances, however, again broke out, and it was only under Csesar’s 
successor, Augustus, that it was finally and completely subjugated, even the 
Cantabrians being then at last subdued. Once reduced to submission, Spain 
appears to have slumbered for ages in the tranquillity of servitude, under the 


despotic sway of the Roman emperors. It was esteemed one of the most 
valuable and flourishing provinces of the empire, containing, as we learn 
from Pliny ,’« not less than 360 cities. During her subjection to a thraldom, 
shared with all the then known world, Spain boasts of having given birth to 
the celebrated Roman poets Lucan and Martial, to the philosopher Seneca, 
and to two of the very few good Roman emperors, Trajan and Hadrian, as 
well as to many other men of distinguished character, though of somewhat 
inferior note. 


A Gallo-Roman 
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18 enjoying the Latin law, 


It must not be supposed that the authority of the Roman officers extended at 
first over all the cities of the peninsula. Some cities were governed even in 
the last resort by their own laws ; some depended immediately on the 
metropolis of the Roman world ; some were free, and left to their ancient 


Miscellaneous Regulations 


1. If aman weaves a spell about another man (z.e., accuses him), and 
throws a curse on him, and cannot prove it, the one who wove the spell 
shall be put to death. 


2. If a man weaves a spell about another man, and has not proved it, he on 
whom suspicion was thrown shall go to the river, shall plunge into the river. 
If the river seizes hold of him, he who wove the spell shall take his house. If 
the river shows him to be innocent, and he is uninjured, he who threw 
suspicion on him shall be put to death. He who plunged into the river shall 
take the house of him who wove the spell on him. 


3. If aman has accused the witnesses in a lawsuit of malice and has not 
proved what he said ; if the suit was one of life (and death), that man shall 
be put to death. 


4. If he has sent corn and silver to the witnesses, he shall bear the penalty of 
the suit. 


5. If a judge has delivered a sentence, has made a decision and fixed it in 
writing, and if afterwards he has annulled his sentence, that judge for 
having altered his decision shall be brought to judgment ; for the penalty 
inflicted in his decision, twelve-fold shall he pay it, and publicly shall they 
remove him from his judgment seat. He shall not come back and shall not 
sit in judgment with the other judges. 


6. If a man has stolen property from the god or palace, that man shall be put 
to death ; and he who received the stolen goods from his hands shall be put 
to death. 


7. If aman has bought or received in deposit, silver, gold, a man or woman 

Slave, an Ox, a sheep, an ass, or whatever it may be, from the hands of a son 
of another or a slave of another, without witness or contract, that man shall 

be put to death as a thief. 


laws and tribunals. They were colonial, municipal, Roman, allied, tributary 
; and others there were which enjoyed the right of Latium. Tims the 
province of Tarragona contained 179 cities, of which 12 were colonial, 1-3 
Roman, 


1 ally, and 135 tributary. Batica had 185 cities; viz., 9 colonial, 18 
municipal, 29 of the Latin law, 6 free, 3 allied, 120 tributary. Lusitauia had 
45; 5 colonial, 1 municipal, 3 Latin, 36 tributary. 


The colonies were peopled by the citizens of Rome, chiefly by soldiers. The 
inhabitants of these establishments forfeited not the slightest of their 
privileges by their location in the provinces. The municipal cities were 
those which were admitted to the honour of Roman citizenship; which were 
in like manner exempted from the jurisdiction of the provincial governors; 
and the inhabitants of wliicli could aspire to the highest dignities even in 
“the eternal city.” The right of Latium was less valuable : in the cities 
possessing it, the magistrates only were recognised as Roman citizens. The 
free cities (^immunes^ were such as the conquerors left in the undisturbed 
possession of their native laws and tribunals, and were not taxed towards 
the support of the rest of the empire. This privilege was conferred with 
reluctance, or rather extorted by necessity, and was always regarded with 
jealousy ; to six Spanish cities only was it granted. The allied cities 
(Aconfaederatce’) were still fewer in number, and were at first really 
independent, as the word implies. The tributary cities (AstipendiaricB) 
occupied the lowest grade in the scale of civic society, and were those \\iich 
chiefly supported the cumbrous frame of Roman government. But the 
distinctions between these various classes were not long maintained. By 
Otho many Spaniards were admitted to the rights of citizenship; by 
Vespasian, such of the cities as had not the privilege already were presented 
with the right of Latium ; and by Antoninus every remaining barrier was 
removed, all his subjects throughout his vast empire being declared citizens 
of Rome : from this moment the civil constitution of that empire was of 
necessity uniform. The cities which obeyed the constitution of Rome were 
governed in a manner similar to those of Italy. Each had its municipal 
council or curia, the members of wliich (Adecurione») were chosen from the 
principal inhabitants of the provinces. Tlieir office, however, appears to 
have been unenviable, because it was in all probability gratuitous and 


because they were responsible for the payment of custonjs. Nothing need be 
said on its laws, as 
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they are the same as those which governed Rome under the republic and the 
empire. 


The military state of Spain under the Romans is a subject little understood. 
That a considerable number of troops for foreign wars was furnished by this 
important province is attested by numerous inscriptions ; but, except in 
cases of difficulty and danger, the Roman troops in the peninsula seldom 
exceeded three legions — a force so inconsiderable that either the natives 
must have lost all desire to recover their ancient independence, or they must 
have become completely reconciled to the domination of their proud 
masters. The policy, indeed, which admitted them not only to the honour of 
citizenship, but to the highest dignities, civil, military, and even religious, 
must have been admirably adapted to insure not merely the obedience but 
the attachment of the conquered. 


So long as the empire continued prosperous, Spain, notwithstanding the 
evils it was made to endure, could not but participate to a certain extent in 
the general prosperity. The arts of life, the most elegant no less than the 
useful, were taught to flourish : that architecture had reached a high degree 
of perfection is evident from the numerous remains of antiquity which time 
has spared ; that agriculture was cultivated with equal success, is no less 
apparent from the testimony of that most excellent of judges, the naturalist 
Pliny. The riches of the soil, in corn, in oil, and in fruits, were almost 
inexhaustible ; and the sheep were held even in higher estimation iai those 
days than in the present. The vine was cultivated with so much success that 


the juice of the grape produced in the environs of Tarragona was 
pronounced equal to the best wines of Italy. These productions, with those 
of the mines, and the demand for native manufactures, gave rise to an 
extensive commerce ; more extensive, indeed, than that which had existed 
under the Carthaginians. There was this important difference between the 
two conquering nations : while the African, with the characteristic 
selfishness of a trader, engrossed every advantage to himself, the 
nobleminded Roman admitted others to a free participation in those 
advantages. 


INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY 


If tradition as an authority had not long ceased to be recognised on this side 
the Pyrenees, the historian would have little difficulty in fixing the period of 
the introduction of the Christian faith into Spain. Its uninterrupted voice has 
named St. James the Elder as the first herald of the Gospel to the idolatrous 
people of that country. That the apostle traversed the peninsula, from 
Lusitania and Galicia to the heart of Aragon ; that while at Saragossa he 
was honoured by a visit from the Virgin, and that by her express command 
he erected on the spot a church in her honour ; that after his martyrdom at 
Jerusalem his body was brought by his disciples from Syria to Iria Flavia 
(now El Padron), in Galicia, and thence transferred to Compostella, to be 
venerated by the faithful as long as the world shall endure, no orthodox 
Sjjaniard ever doubted. With equal assurance of faith it is believed that St. 
Paul, in person, continued the work of his martyred fellow-disciple, and 
sowed the seeds of the new doctrine in Catalonia, Aragon, Valencia, and, 
above all, in Andalusia. Certain it is that Spain can adduce her martyrs as 
early as the second century — perhaps even in the first. 


It was during the reign of the fierce Diocletian that the fires of persecution 
blazed with the greatest fury throughout the peninsula. It must not, 
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however, be concealed that the crown of martyrdom was sometimes 
pursued with an eagerness that evidenced rather the intemperance of a 
mistaken zeal, than the soberness of a rational principle. The fury of 
persecution cooled after the death of Diocletian. During the civil wai”s 
which ravaged the empire under Maximian and Constantius Chlorus, the 
Christians began to breathe : Constantine followed ; and, after his 
conversion, the church had peace from without ; but within, the partisans of 
Athanasius and Arius clouded the horizon of her tranquillity. 


Of the three national councils held during the first four centuries, the first is 
that of lUiberis or Eliberis, a town once seated near modern Granada. It 
may also be termed the most interesting, as it was probably held before the 
conversion of Constantine, and, therefore, some years anterior to that of 
Nicsea : if so, it is the most ancient council, not merely of Spain, but of the 
Christian world, the acts of which have descended to us. That of Caesar- 
Augusta (Saragossa, 380 a.d.), which was also national, consisted of only 
twelve bishops, and was convened for the sole purpose of condemning the 
heresy of Pri.-Aillian. The third, which was the first council of Toledo (400 
A.D.), was attended by nineteen bishops, with a corresponding number of 
inferior ecclesiastics. Its first act was to admit the canons of Nicsea ; 
especially those which relate to the ordination of priests ; but it is chiefly 
remarkable for its symbol of faith, in which that great Catholic doctrine, the 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son [filioque’\, is 
expressly asserted ; a doctrine, as is well known, not formally received by 
the universal church before the fourth Lateran council in 1215. Its twenty 
canons relate to holy orders, to the chastity of virgins devoted to God, and 
to the continency of ecclesiastics and their widows. From these councils it 
does not appear that the Spanish church had yet received the dignity of 
primates, archbishops, or metropolitans. The bishops seem to have been 
equal in power, and independent of one another, the only superiority 
admitted arising from priority of consecration ; neither is there any reason 
for concluding that appeals were of necessity carried to Rome, though the 
superior veneration attached to that see, and the superior characters of those 
who filled it, rendered such appeals by no means uncommon. The bishops 
and the clergy were elected by the people. Baptism was administered by the 
bishop or the presbyter, or, in their absence, by the deacon. In cases of 
urgent necessity, it could also be administered by a layman, provided he had 
not contracted a second marriage. 


Ceremonial penance was a public satisfaction given to the church where the 
crime was more than usually scandalous; the penitent, in this case, occupied 
a place separated from the rest during a period proportioned to the 
heinousness of the offence. A penance of one year was inflicted on the 
player of dice, because the heathen deities were necessarily invoked in this 
ancient game ; of two years on the subdeacon who married a third time, and 
on the ecclesiastic who wore a crown in imitation of the pagan priests ; of 


three years on him who lent his apparel for the use of pagan processions ; 
on the deacon who confessed a mortal sin before ordination, and on the 
parents who broke the betrothals of their children ; of five years on him 
who married his daughter-in-law or sister-in-law, on the widow who sinned 
and married her accomplice ; on backbiters, in however trivial an affair, of 
husbands or wives guilty of adultery, on single women guilty with different 
men, on deacons proved guilty of any capital crime previous to ordination ; 
and on house-wives who by stripes occasioned, involuntarily, the death of 
their slaves (if voluntarily, the penance was seven years’) ; of ten years on 
the apostate or heretic on returning to the faith, on the Christian whom 
curiosity led to the 
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heathen sacrifices, on all prostitutes, and on all consecrated virgins who 
broke their vow ; of the whole life on the widow of a bishop, presbyter, or 
deacon, who remarried, on those who frequently violated their conjugal 
fidelity, and on the gentile priests who, after conversion and baptism, 
sacrificed to idols. Besides these regulations, the bishop had power to 
suspend from all intercourse with the faithful the man who sat at the table 
of a Jew, him who distributed satirical or libellous compositions, and him 
whose scandals deserved public censure. 


There was one means by which the offenders just mentioned could obtain 
their restoration to the privileges of communion, even before the expiration 
of the time of penance decreed by the canons. This was, by soliciting peace 
from the confessors; that is, from such as had sustained persecutions and 
torments for the faith of Christ. The confessor gave his peace to the penitent 
in an instrument which he called literce confessorioe ovpacifiow. This the 
penitent presented to the bishop, who immediately absolved him; and in 
token of his readmission to the rights of communion, gave him another 
instrument, literce communicatorice, which secured him access to the 
sacramental table in whatever church he appeared. This superstitious 
custom was founded on the opinion that, from the abundance of their 


merits, the confessors could well afford a portion to such penitents as had 
none of their own. What a fruitful train of abuses indulgences occasioned at 
a much subsequent period, and how repugnant they appeared to the 
common sense and common justice of mankind, is well known. 


On the matrimony and continency of the Spanish clergy, there has been 
much acrimonious disputation : one party contending that strict celibacy 
was obligatory on them from the apostolic times ; the other, that marriage 
was permitted to them, under certain restrictions, no less than to laymen. 
One of the most singular characteristics of the early councils of Spain is the 
permission granted to bishops and other ecclesiastics to follow any 
honourable branch of commerce, but in their own districts. 


Persons consecrated to God were acknowledged and protected by the early 
church; but monasteries were not introduced into Spain during the first four 
centuries. The women who took, in the hands of the bishop and before the 
altar, the vows of virginity ; and the men who, in the same manner, 
subjected themselves to the obligations of continence and religious 
contemplation, passed their lives sometimes in their own houses, but 
generally in communities of two or three in the abodes of aged ecclesiastics. 
The former assumed the veil from their first profession, as a public sign of 
their calling. But lest war should be sworn before the strength of the enemy 
was known, 


Gallo-Roman Sword and Horn 
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the council of Saragossa decreed that no woman should utter the irrevocable 
vow, or assume the veil, before the age of forty years, though previous to 
that period chastity was strongly recommended, and its observance 
consecrated. Some of the provisions, especially of the first council, will 


appear unreasonably severe. We must, however, take into consideration the 
prevalence of idolatry at the beginning of the fourth century, and the anxiety 
of the fathers of Illiberis to preserve their flocks from the infection of 
paganism. The canons which regard the remarriage of the widows of 
ecclesiastics are sufficiently absurd. The sixty -seventh, which prohibited 
Christian women from keeping long-haired slaves, requires explanation. 
These slaves were males, generally of Gaul or Germany, and their 
ostensible business was to dress the hair of the rich ladies; their real one — 
such was the depravation of manners produced by paganism — was to 
gratify the licentious desires of their mistresses. But the gradual decline of 
heathenism, no less than the increasing influence of Christianity, purified 
the female mind. 


Like the other Christian provinces of the empire, Spain had its hei-esies. 
Omitting that of Arius — which, during the reign of Constantine and his 
sons, so much distracted the Christian world, and against which Osius, the 
bishop of Cordova, signalised himself with a zeal onl}- inferior to that of 
Athanasius himself — the most remarkable was the hei-esy of the 
Priscillianists. One Mark, an Egyptian heretic, having sown the seeds of 
gnosticism in Gaul, passed into Spain, where the fluency of his speech, no 
less than the nature of his doctrine, procured him some disciples, among 
whom Priscillian was the most eminent. This Spaniard was rich, eloquent, 
subtle, enterprising, and consequently well adapted both to extend and to 
multiply the errors of Mark, of which he soon became the acknowledged 
head. He taught tliat marriage was an unnatural and tyrannical restraint ; 
that pleasure was one of the great privileges of our nature ; that to live 
according to the impulses of nature was the part no less of ^rtue than of 
wisdom. He held the Manichaean doctrine of the two great principles ; and, 
with Sabellius, confounded the persons of the Trinity. To all this he joined 
the Chaldean superstition of starry influences, and the metaphysical 
subtleties of the Egyptians and Greeks. A multitude of women soon 
embraced the sensual system of this arch-heretic ; their example constrained 
the other sex : even the clergy were at length infected by the pleasing errors 
; and, to crown all, two bishops of Baetica openly professed themselves the 
followers of Priscillian. The orthodox party beheld with alarm the jjrogress 
of this detestable heresy. Finally the vindictive fury of his enemies 


prevailed, even more than the justice of their cause. Priscillian and his 
partisans were beheaded (384 a.d.). 


So long as Maximus lived, the numerous adherents of Priscillian were 
pursued with unrelenting severity by Idatius ; but soon after the death of 
that emperor, this turbulent prelate, whose cruelties had long revolted his 
episcopal brethren, was banished, and the heat of persecution began to 
abate. Yet Priscillianism was not extirpated ; notwithstanding its renewed 
condemnation by the first council of Toledo, it continued to distract the 
church of Spain long after the accession of the Gothic dynasty. 


BARBARIAN INVASIONS 


From the accession of Honorius the Roman Empire existed only by 
sufferance. The fierce hordes of northern Europe now prepared to inundate 
the fertile provinces of the south, and the more powerful local governors to 
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secure themselves an independent sovereignty. Spain was soon agitated by 
the spirit which spontaneously burst forth from Britain to Thrace. While 
Constantine, who had assumed the purple, raised England and the Gauls 
against the feeble successor of the Csesars, his son Constans passed the 
Pyrenees to gain over the natives of the peninsula. The youth found or made 
adherents, and was for a time successful ; but in the sequel he was 
compelled to return to Gaul for reinforcements. The appearance of another 
candidate for empire (Jovinus) distracted the attention and weakened the 
efforts of the kindred adventurers ; and ultimately all these became 
successively the victims of imperial vengeance, chiefly by means of the 
warlike tribes whom the minister of Honorius had marched from the shores 
of the Baltic, to crush the new insurrections. But the policy of that minister 
was, if not perfidious, at least short-sighted. 


The barbarians whom he had thus introduced into the heart, and to whom he 
thus betrayed the weakness of the empire, from allies soon became masters. 
They looked with longing eyes on the rich plains of southern France and of 
Spain. At length, finding the Pyrenean barrier but negligently guarded, the 
Suevi, under their king Hermeric, the Alans under Atace, and the Vandals or 
Silingi, under Gunderic, burst through it, and jjoured the tide of destruction 
over the peninsula (409 a.d.). The ravages of these barbarians, we are told, 
were dreadful. Towns pillaged and burned, the country laid waste, the 
inhabitants massacred without distinction of age and sex, were but the 
beginning of evils. Famine and pestilence made awful havoc ; the wild 
beasts, finding nothing to subsist on in their usual haunts, made war on tlie 
human species ; and the latter consumed the very corpses of the dead. Nay, 
mothers are said to have killed their children to feed on their flesh. ^ The 
conquerors at length ceased from their wantonness of desolation. They 
found that to turn the country into a wilderness was not the best policy in 
men who designed it for a permanent abode. They divided it by lot : Bpetica 
fell to the Vandals, Lusitania to the Alans, and Galicia, with a great portion 
of Leon and Castile, to tlie Suevi. 


The Goths Arrive (411 A.D.) 


A fourth people, more formidable than the rest combined, came to trouble 
the new settlers in their possessions. These were the Goths under Atawulf, 
(Ataulphus) whom Honorius had the address to remove from Italy, by 
ceding to them the fertile provinces of southern Gaul, and the peninsula. 
Having established the seat of his kingdom at Narbonne, where he married 
his imperial captive Placidia, he passed the Pyrenees, made a triumphant 
entry into Barcelona, and from thence undertook several expeditions against 
the Vandals. A conspiracy was formed against his life ; and the sword of a 
dwarf pierced his body, as he was conspicuously watching the evolutions of 
his cavalry, in the courtyard of his palace at Barcelona. 


Sigeric succeeded, whose ruffianly conduct instantly drew on him the 
detestation of the Goths. Scarcely had he put to death the six surviving 
children of Atawulf, and compelled the widowed Placidia to adorn his 
triumph by walking barefoot through the streets of Barcelona, than another 
conspiracy deprived him of his throne and his life. The election of the 


8. If anyone has stolen an ox, a sheep, an ass, a pig, or a boat, if it belongs 
to the god or to the palace, he shall return it thirty-fold ; if it belongs to a 
noble he shall return it tenfold ; if the thief has nothing with which to repay, 
he shall be put to death. 


9. If anyone who has lost something, finds his something that was lost in 
the hand (possession) of another ; if the man in whose hand the lost object 
was found says: ”A trader sold it to me, before witnesses I paid for it,” and 
if the owner of the lost object says : ”Witnesses who know my lost object I 
will bring,” then shall the purchaser bring tlie seller who sold it to him, and 
the witnesses before whom he bought it, and the owner of the lost 


[^ The translation is based on those mentioned in the introduction together 
with a comparison of the Babylonian text as given in transcription by V. 
Scheil.t?] 
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object shall bring witnesses who know his lost goods : the judge shall 
consider their words, and the witnesses before whom the purchase was 
made, and the witnesses who know the object shall bear testimony before 
God. The seller is a thief and shall be put to death. The owner of the lost 
object shall receive the object ; the buyer shall get back the money he paid 
from the house of the seller. 


10. If the buyer does not bring the seller who sold it to him and the 
witnesses before whom he bought it ; if the owner of the lost object brings 
the witnesses who know his object, the buyer is a thief and shall be killed; 
the owner shall get liis lost object. 


11. If the owner of the lost object does not bring his expert witnesses, then 
lie is a miscreant ; he has accused falsely, he shall die. 


12. If the seller has gone to his fate, the buyer shall receive from the liouse 
of the seller five times the costs of the suit. 


Goths now fell on Wallia, a chief every way worthy of their choice (-tIS). 
His first expedition, however, against the Roman possessions in Africa was 
disastrous. A violent 


[ 1 ” Matres qunque neeatis vel actis per se natornm suorum sint pastce 
corporibnt:,” according to old Idatius,’ but this statement always 
accompanies stories of famine. | 
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tempest destroyed his fleet, and foi-ced him to relinquish his design. The 
news of this disaster soon reached Gaul, and brought Constantius, the 
general of Honorius, at the head of a numerous army, towards the Pyrenees. 
Wallia collected the remnant of his troops, and hastened to receive him. 
Fortunately for the Gothic king, love rather than ambition occasioned the 
hostile approach of Constantius. That general was more anxious to gain 
possession of Placidia, whose hand had been promised him by the emperor, 
than to effect the destruction of the king. No sooner did the two armies 
encamp in sight of each other, than he proposed peace on conditions too 
advantageous to be rejected. Wallia had only to surrender the royal widow, 
and promise to march against the Suevi and the other nations who held 
possession of the peninsula, to secure not merely the neutrality but the 
favour of the Romans. Placidia was restored, and peace made with the 
Romans. 


Hostilities were now vigorously commenced against the kindred barbarians. 
The Vandals were expelled from their habitations, and forced to seek an 
asylum among the Suevi of Galicia. The Alans of Lusitania were almost 
entirely cut off, with their king Atace : the remnant incorporated with the 
Vandals, and their name forever disappeared from the peninsula. The Suevi 
would doubtless have shared the fate of one or other of these people, had 
they not hastened to acknowledge themselves tributaries of Rome ; they 
were left in undisputed possession of the country they inhabited. The pride 
of Honorius caused him to regard these signal successes as for his own 


benefit. The victor was rewarded with a portion of Languedoc and Gascony, 
from Toulouse to the ocean. That city he made the seat of his kingdom, 
whei-e he died, two years after his glorious triumphs. From this time to the 
reign of Euric, the Goths remained chiefly in their new possessions, and 
were seldom in Spain. Though they considered themselves the rightful lords 
of the country, the real sovereignty rested with the Suevi and Vandals. 


Under the reign of Theodoric I, Wallia’s successor, the Vandals made war 
on the Suevi. The latter retreated to the fastnesses of the Asturias. The 
Vandals forsook Galicia, and fought their way to their former settlements in 
Bffitica, whence Wallia had expelled them. To that province they 
communicated their name — Vandalusia ; which was subsequently changed 
into Andalusia. 1 There they maintained themselves, in opposition to the 
imperial generals. The ports of Andalusia and Granada presented them with 
facilities for pushing their successes on the deep. They constructed a fleet ; 
infested the Balearic Isles ; pillaged the coast of Valencia ; sacked the city 
of Cartagena ; laid waste the shores of Mauretania ; and returned to Seville, 
where the last act of their king, Gunderic, was to despoil the opulent church 
of St. Vincent.“ A new and higher career was now opened before them. The 
offer made them by Boniface, the African prefect, of two-thirds of that 
country, if they would assist him against his enemies, they joyfully 
accepted. Before embarking, however, they inflicted a terrible blow on their 
enemies, the Suevi, whom they overthrew near Merida — whom they 
precipitated, with their king, into the waters of the Guadiana. They then 
tranquilly returned to the sea coast ; and, to the number of eighty thousand, 
passed over to Africa, in March, 429, eighteen years after their arrival in 
Spain. 


[‘ The etymology of this name has been disputed, some claiming with 
Casiri* and Gibbon ‘ that it comes from the Arabic Hondalusia, ” the region 
of the West ” ; but Cond6,”» Hume,d Burke; and the general majority 
prefer the Vandalusian theory. ] 


* Of course the death of Gunderic was the work of the offended saint. He 
was struck dead on the threshold, says one account ; he died after securing 
the plunder, says another. Both agree that he was carried away by the devil. 
Idatius ‘ says : ” Gundericus Eex Vandalorum, capta JSispali, rum impie 


elatus manus in ecclesiam civitatis ipsius extendisset, mox Dei judicio 
dmmone curreptus, iiUeriit.^^ 
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The retreat of these restless barbarians did not insure tranquillity to Spain. 
The Suevi, under their new king, Hermeric, issued from their dark 
mountains, and bore down on the peaceable inhabitants of Galicia. But it 
was reserved for his son Richilan, to whom, in 438, he resigned his sceptre, 
to raise the fame of the nation to the highest pitch. He routed the Romans 
on the banks of the Venil, and seized on Merida and Seville. 


In the meantime, Theodoric was no less occupied in humbling the Roman 
power in southern Gaul. While meditating hostilities against the triumphant 
Suevi, he was summoned to encounter the renowned Attila, king of the 
Huns. His well-known valour placed him at the head of the right wing of 
the Franks, Romans, and Goths, who combined to arrest the progress of the 
tremendous torrent. His death on the plains of Chalons (451) where the 
pride of the barbaric king was humbled, endeared him still more to his 
subjects, who gratefully elevated his son Torismond to the vacant throne. 
But the reign of the new king was brief, and his end tragic. In one year, by 
the hands of his two brothers, he was deprived of empire and of life, in his 
capital of Toulouse ; and Tlieodoric I, the elder of the fratricides, was 
elected in his place. 1 The reign of this prince was diversified by alternate 
success and disaster. He first turned his arms against the Suevi, whom he 
vanquished, and made their king, Richiarius, prisoner ; but being recalled to 
France, the army which he left in the peninsula was routed by the natives of 
Leon, who were indignant at the excess it committed. The whole country 
was now in the most miserable condition. Goths and Romans and Suevi 
traversed it in every direction, and everywhere left melancholy vestiges of 
their barbarous fury. Another fierce tribe, the Herulians, landed on the coast 
of Catalonia, and zealously prosecuted the same work of desolation. Then 


the Suevi split into two parties, which jjursued each other with the most 
vindictive feelings, but which were always ready to combine when the 
natives were to be plundered, or when Goths and Romans were to be 
opposed. 


The Spaniard was the prey of all: his labour was doomed to support the 
innumerable swarms which spread from the Pyrenees to the rock of Calpe, 
and which, like so many locusts, destroyed wherever they settled. The 
scourge was more than galling — it was intolerable. Native bands were at 
length formed in most parts of the peninsula, not merely to take vengeance 
on the rapacious invaders — for in that case they would have been a 
blessing to their country — but to plunder all who came in their way. Many 
of these horrors would have been averted, had Theodoric been at liberty to 
return in person to Spain, and finish its subjugation ; but his wars with the 
Romans, the Burgundians, and the Franks found him for some years 
employment enough. At length he was assassinated, it is said, by his brother 
Euric, in his capital of Toulouse. One of the first acts of Euric was to 
despatch an army to humble the pride of the Suevi. His arms were 
eminently successful. The Suevi sued for and obtained peace, and were 
allowed to remain in undisturbed possession of Galicia, with a portion of 
modern Leon and Portugal, and to retain their kingly form of government. 
So completely were they become the vassals of the victors that during a 
whole century they remained 


‘ Jordanes v extends the reign of Torismond to more than three years ; the 
authority of the bishop Idatius », who was a contemporary, is to be 
preferred. From tlie same prelate the death of the king appears not to have 
been wholly unprovoked : he had probably meditated as much towards his 
brothers, who seem to have acted from self-defence. ” Thorismo rex 
Gothorum spirans hostilia in Theodorko et Frederico patribus jugulatur,” 
are the meagre words of Idiatus. Of this catastrophe Jordanes y gives a 
different account. 
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in quiet subjection. We hear no more of them until the time of Leuvigild, 
who dealt the last blow to their national existence, and, as we shall hereafter 
see, incorporated them with his Gothic subjects. 


The Romans were less fortunate ; their domination in the country was 
ended forever by the fall of Tarragona. They continued, indeed, to hold a 
few unimportant places on the coast ; not because they had valour to defend 
them, but because Euric had no naval force to assail them from the sea. The 
conqueror, though master of all Spain, disdained to be confined within 
limits which his ambition deemed much too narrow. Rome was now 
tottering to her fall ; and he resolved to pluck some of the most fertile 
provinces of Gaul from her feeble grasp. Odoacer the Mercenary, king of 
Italy, renounced in his favour all the Roman provinces beyond the AljJS, as 
far as the Rhine and the ocean : and thenceforward the Goths regarded Gaul 
and Spain us their lawful inheritance. The victor established the seat of his 
emjaire at Aries, where he passed in tranquillity the remainder of his days. 
He died in that capital, (484 A.D.) after engaging his subjects to elect for 
their king liis son Alaric. Euric was the founder of the Gothic kingdom of 
Spain. The extinction of the Roman sway, and the subjection of the Suevi, 
rendered him absolute lord of the country. The six kings, his predecessors, 
were rulers in Gaul, not of Spain ; however they might regard its provinces 
as rightfully their own, they could obtain possession only by force of arms. 
Their conquests, however, had been partial and temporary ; before Euric, 
the peninsula was overrun, not subdued. He was also the first legislator of 
his nation. The laws which he collected and committed to writing served as 
the foundation of the famous Gothic code, known by the name of the Forum 
Judicum, or Fuero Juzgo. He was a great prince ; but the fratricide which is 
believed to have opened him the way to the crown, and the cruelty with 
which he persecuted the orthodox (like his predecessors, he was an Arian), 
are dreadful stains on his memory. 


But Alaric was unable to tread in the steps of so great a prince as his father. 
In vain did his father-in-law Theodoric, who had just founded the kingdom 
of the Ostrogoths in Italj’, interpose in his behalf : the fierce Clovis 
marched towards Poitiers, where Alaric then lay, resolved, as he said, to 


expel the heretical Arians from the soil of Gaul.i The Visigoths, after a 
sharp conflict, were routed with great loss, and their king was left dead on 
the field. Clovis pursued his successes, and soou reduced the greater part of 
their possessions in the south of France, and entered victorious into their 
capital of Toulouse. Alaric left a son ; but as he was too young to be 
intrusted with the government, his bastard brother, Gesalric (Gensaleic) had 
the address to procure the elective crown. But the king of the Ostrogoths 
invested Gaul, overthrew the Franks, who were pressing the siege of 
Carcassonne, and forced Gesalric to seek for safety in Barcelona. The 
humbled Clovis was glad to sue for peace from the formidable Theodoric, 
who united the two kingdoms of the Ostrogoths and Visigoths luider his 
own sceptre. To Theudes, one of his ablest generals, he intrusted the 
administration of the country and the guardianship of his grandson. 
Theodoric resigned the sceptre of Spain to his grandson, on that prince’s 
arriving at a suitable age. Theudes now retired into private life. 


[1 This has been called a ” fifth century crusade ” aud ” the first religious 
war of Europe.”] P The single combat between Alaric and Clovis, the 
miraculous fall of the walls of Angouleme, and other circumstances related 
by Gregory of Tours ” render his authority in these wars 


of little wei£;hi in any case, unless supported by other testimony, as that of 
Procopius” and St. 


Isidore./’ Burke.*’ calls this battle ” the foundation of the Frankish 
Kingdom of France and the 


origin of the Gothic Kingdom of Spain.” ] 
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Amalaric was the first Gothic king who established his court in Spain, in 
the city of Seville. To Athalaric, the successor of Theodoric, he ceded that 
portion of France which lies between the Rhone and the Alps, and received 


in return his father’s treasures, which Theodoric had removed from 
Carcassonne to Ravenna: in the rest of Gothic Gaul, with all Spain, he was 
solemnly confirmed by Athalaric. To secure his possessions in Gaul against 
the formidable Franks, Amalaric demanded and obtained the hand of 
Clotilda, the sister of the royal sons of Clovis. But the union was 
unfortunate. The king was a violent partisan of Arius ; the queen as 
obstinate a professor of orthodoxy : at first each attempted to convert the 
other ; but finding their efforts ineffectual, the one was filled with rage, the 
other with contempt. Childebert marched against his brother-in-law ; the 
result was fatal to Amalaric, who fell by the swords of the Franks, whether 
on the field of battle, as Procopiuso asserts, or afterwards as he was seeking 
sanctuarj’ in a church, must forever remain undecided. The battle in 
question appears to have been fought, not in Gothic Gaul, but in Catalonia. 
Childebert returned to France with his sister and the immense treasures 
which he had seized in the Arian churches. 


With Amalaric ended the royal line of the mighty Alaric. Theudes was 
unanimously elected to the vacant throne (531). He appears to have been 
engaged in hostilities for some years with the vindictive or ambitious sons 
of Clovis. Gothic Gaul he was compelled to abandon to its fate, but he 
vigorously defended his peninsular dominions, which were invaded and laid 
waste by Childebert and Clotaire. Elated with his successes, the victorious 
Theudes passed the straits of Gibraltar, and laid siege to Ceuta, then in 
possession of the imperial troops. The place was invested with vigour ; and 
this recent conquest of Belisarius would soon have passed to the Visigoths 
or the Vandals, but for the pious scruples of the king. Though an Arian, he 
revered the Sabbath ; on which he not only refrained from hostile 
operations, but with his soldiers was occujjied in public worship. Less strict 
than their foe, the besieged issued from the walls, fell on the Goths at the 
hour of prayer, and committed on them a carnage so horrible that the king 
had some difficulty to escape. He did not long survive this disaster. An 
assassin contrived to penetrate into the recesses of his palace, and with a 
poniard to deprive him of life. Before he expired, he is said to have ordered 
that the murderer should not be punished, as in his death lie recognised the 
hand of heaven, which thus chastised him for a similar crime he had himself 
committed many years before. He left behind him the character of a just, a 
valiant, and an able ruler, who secured to his kingdom the blessings of 


internal peace by avoiding all invidious preference of his own religious 
sect, and treating the orthodox with as much favour as his Arian brethren. 


Of the next two princes who successively swayed the Gothic sceptre, very 
little is known. The former, Theudisela, who had been the general of 
Theudes, and had acquired considerable fame in the war with the Franks, 
was a monster of licentiousness. This second Sardanapalus had scarcely 
reigned eighteen months before his destruction was effected by his enraged 
nobles. He was supping with them one evening in his palace at Seville, 
when the lights were suddenly extinguished, and a dozen swords entered his 
body. He was succeeded by Agila, whose reign was one continued series of 
commotions. Many cities refused to recognise his election. He marched to 
chastise them, but was vanquished and ultimately slain by liis own soldiers 
after being defeated by Atanagild, a Gothic noble (554). 
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Scarcely had Atanagild obtained the throne, the great object of his wishes, 
when he discovered iiow fatally his ambition had blinded him. The troops 
of Justinian, his imperial ally, had no intention of leaving the country. From 
their fortresses in the Carthaginian province they defied his power to expel 
them. Nor were his successors more fortunate : the unwelcome intruders 
remained until they were insensibly incorporated with Gothic inhabitants. 
This prince is more famous from the misfortunes of his two daughters than 
from his own deeds. The one he married to Sigebert king of Metz, the other 
to Chilperic king of Soissons. The latter, Galeswintha, Galsvinda, or 


Toledo 


Gosvinda, was murdered by order of her husband — no doubt at the 
instigation of his mistress, Fredegund. In Spain the memory of her sister 
Brunehild, is held in the highest reverence : in France, it is branded with 
infamy. The persecutions which after her husband’s death she sustained 
from the unprincipled Fredegund, and the ferocious Chilperic, and her 
tragical end, many years afterwards, by the command of Clotaire, are events 
which belong to the history of France rather than that of Spain. Into the 
question of her guilt or innocence no inquiry need be instituted here : there 
are authorities enough to be consulted on both sides ; and in both abundant 
reason may be found to lament the influence of national prejudice, which 
can blind the wise and exasperate the good.’ 


During the reign of Atanagild, the Suevi, who had abandoned paganism for 
the errors of Arius, in the time of their king Rechiarius, about a century 
before, were converted to the orthodox faith. Though subject to the Goths, 


‘ See Mariana,’/ and above all, Masdeu,” who base their defence on the 
praises bestowed on the princess by her contemporaries, as Gregory of 
Tours,” and on the silence of contemporary writers as to the crimes reported 
to have been committed by her. Both charity and chivalry would induce us 
to take part with the Spanish historians in favour of a lady, did they not 
attempt to conceal her real frailties (of crimes she was probably guiltless), 
and raise a weak, in some respects an imprudent woman into a saint. That 
she was undeserving the severe censures of Baronius” is more than 
probable; but we must agree with Montesquieu’ that the queen, daughter, 
sister, and mother of so many kings would never have been permitted to 
sustain the torments she did, had she not forfeited, in some way or other, the 
favour of a whole natiou. 
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they had still preserved, as before observed, their kingly form of 
government. Theodomir, their present monarch, and his court solemnly 
abjured Arianism, were rebaptised, and admitted into the bosom of the 
church. After a peaceful, just, and useful reign of near fourteen years, and 
an interregnum of five months, occasioned by want of unanimity among the 
electors, the party of Narbonne in Gothic Gaul succeeded in raising Liuva 
[Leuva or Leova] to the throne. He contented himself with Gothic Gaul ; 
and, in the second year of his reign, he confided to his brother Leuvigild 
(Leovigild) the sovereignty of Spain. Of Liuva no more is known except 
that he died in three years from his election, leaving his brother sole ruler of 
the kingdom. 


LEUVIGILD AND ERMENIGILD 


The reign of Leuvigild is more interesting than that of his predecessors. His 
arms were triumphant in every direction. The soldiers of the empire were 
again compelled to take refuge in their fortresses on the coast ; and the 
fierce inhabitants of Biscay, Alava, and even Cantabria, to surrender at 
discretion. But the most painful, if not the most formidable of his enemies, 
he found in his eldest son Ermenigild. Yet few sons had ever more reason 
for filial gratitude. By an affectionate father, on his marriage with the 
princess Ligunda, daughter of the famous Brunehild and of Sigebert (which 
was celebrated in Toledo in 582) he had been associated in the royal dignity, 
and in every other respect treated with the utmost liberality. But Ingunda 
was orthodox, and Gosvinda, the second wife of Leuvigild, a professor of 
the Arian sect. The two queens could not long agree : the two husbands, 
finding that their palace was scandalised by disgraceful scenes, agreed to 
have separate courts : wliile the elder remained at Toledo, the younger 
established his court at Seville, which in splendour was little inferior to that 
of Leuvigild. 


Ermenigild had not long been established in his new palace before he 
abjured Arianism, and embraced the Catholic religion. His conversion was 
chiefly the work of his consort, who had acquired great ascendency over 
him. Leuvigild declared that the crown of the Goths should never adorn the 
brow of an apostate. It is difficult to say which of the two first drew the 


13. If that man has not his witnesses at hand, the judge shall give him a 
respite of six months. If in six months his witnesses do not come, that man 


is a miscreant and shall bear the costs of the suit. 


14. If anyone steals the minor son of a man, he shall be put to death. 


sword in this unnatural warfare ; but there is probability for throwing the 
guilt on the son. When no hope of resistance remained the rebel betook 
himself to a church, whence he implored pardon from his justly incensed 
father. The king promised to spare his life, if he would leave the sanctuary. 
By the persuasion of his brother Recared, who appears to have acted 
throughout in a manner highly creditable both as son and brother, he came 
out ; and, with all the outward signs of repentance, threw himself at the feet 
of the king. The latter raised him, kissed him, and wept. For some time the 
father . struggled with the king. At length he ordered that the rebel should 
be despoiled of the royal ornaments, and exiled to Valencia, thenceforward 
to live as a private individual. 


Had all ended here, the justice of Leuvigild would have been approved by 
posterity, and the rebel would never have been lauded for virtues which he 
did not possess. But Ermenigild had scarcely arrived at his place of exile, 
when he again pursued liis guilty plots against his country and king. He 
again connected himself with the Greeks, the most faithless and most 
formidable enemies to the repose of Spain ; instigated the natives to 
rebellion ; and, at the head of this combined force, made an irruption into 
Estremadura. 
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The indignation of Leuvigild may well be conceived. Having collected a 
veteran body of troops, he opened another melancholj-campaign against the 
arch-rebel; he was delivered — or he fell — into their hands, and thrown 
into the dungeons of a prison in Tarragona. Leuvigild despatched several 
confidential messengers to the prince, promising, it is said, not only pardon 
but a restoration to royal favour, if he would return to the Arian faith. With 
a constancy which certainly does him honour, Ermenigild alike disregarded 
promises and threats, and declared his unalterable resolution of living and 
dying in the Catholic communion. Then it was that Leuvigild, in a fit of 
ungovernable fury, gave orders for the execution of the youth. The order 


was but too promptly obeyed : the ministers of vengeance hastened to the 
dungeon, and a hatchet cleft the head of the prince of the Goths. 


That the crimes of Ermenigild deserved death, no one can attempt to deny ; 
but nature shudders when a parent, in however just a cause, becomes the 
executioner of his child : no excuse can shield Leuvigild from the 
execration of posterity. But neither will historic truth permit the victim to be 
called a martyr. But what are we to think of St. Ermenigild “ — what of the 
daring impiety which could invest a weak and wicked youth with attributes 
little less than divine ? By the breviary of the Spanish church, and one or 
two ancient chroniclers, we are told that the dungeon of the saint, on the 
night of his execution, was illuminated with celestial light ; that angels 
hovered over the corpse, and celebrated his martyrdom with holy songs ! 
Then as to the miracles wrought by his intercession — omitting all mention 
of those which are said to have occurred during the darkness of the Middle 
Ages — a darkness in Spain ”that might be felt” — what are we to say of 
Morales,” a writer who, so late as the close of the sixteenth century, gravely 
tells us that in his behalf a signal miracle has been performed through the 
instrumentality of this precious saint ? ^ Even the judicious Masdeu,”” at 
the close of the eighteenth century, could not, or perhaps dared not, divest 
himself of the pitiful prejudices of his country’s faith. 


After the news of Ermenigild’s death, the brothers of Ingunda armed in the 
cause of their widowed sister. At the same time the Suevi showed a 
disposition to be restless, and prepared to descend from the mountains of 
Galicia, on the plains of central Spain. Nothing could exceed the 
promptitude with which Leuvigild met these threatening disasters. While he 
himself marched to subdue his rebellious vassals, whose nationality he had 
long resolved to destroy, he despatched his son Recared into Gaul to oppose 
the Franks. Both expeditions were eminently successful. All Galicia 
submitted, and a final period was put to the domination of the Suevi, 177 
years after their arrival in Spain. In the latter expedition, Recared, after 
various successes, expelled the invaders from Gothic Gaul. The great 
Leuvigild was now undisjiuted master of the peninsula, with the exception 
of some maritime fortresses still held by the Greeks. Unfortunately, 
however, for his fame, he stained the lustre of a splendid reign by 
persecuting the orthodox 


1 Ermenigild was not canonised until the pontificate of Sixtus V, towards 
the close of the sixteenth century. One of his bones is preserved as a holy 
relic in the church of Saragossa. 


2 Morales,” fell, he says, into the water at Port St. Martin, enveloped in his 
cloak. As he could not swim, he called on God and ‘wm his glorious saint ” 
for his soul’s salvation, being hopeless of bodily s.afety. He had sunk twice, 
when a Sailor from an adjoining vessel stretched out a pole on whieli he laid 
hold, and was thereby extricated from death. On measuring the pole 
afterwards, he found it so short that it could not reach the water ! No doubt 
the saint had lengthened it, and when its service was done, permitted it to 
regain its natural dimension. He assures us that he could enumerate many 
mercies vouchsafed to him ” through the intercession of this holy prince.” 
In honour of his patron this author has a poem in Latin hexameters, equal in 
extent to a book of the ^neid. 
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or Catholic party. He is the first of the Visigoth kings ^ represented on 
ancient coins, with the royal diadem on his brow. But his riches were not 
wholly expended in idle pomp. The city of Recopolis, which he founded in 
Celtiberia, in honour of his son Recared, was a monument of his patriotism. 
Such, also, were the improvements which he introduced into the national 
legislation. 


Leuvigild died in 586. A year before his death, he associated his son in his 
royal dignity. His greatest glory, in a Spaniard’s eye, is his suspected 
conversion to the Catholic faith a few days before his death. If the alleged 
change were less disputable, we should hear no more of his defects ; they 
would be carefully covered by the veil of orthodoxy. 


RECARED I AND CATHOLICISM 


On the death of his father, Recared I was unanimously acknowledged sole 
king of the Goths. In about a year after his accession, this prince conceived 
the hardy project of reclaiming his subjects from heresy. Time and patience, 
as well as a prudent dexterity, were indispensable towards the success of his 
project. By inviting his Catholic and Arian prelates to dispute in his 
presence, and by assuming the appearance of perfect impartiality between 
them, he laid the foundation of the change he meditated. 


His next was a bolder step, though in perfect accordance with his new 
policy : he restored to the Catholic churches the treasures of which they had 
been deprived by his predecessors, and secured to the more indigent ones a 
considerable augmentation of revenue. When he saw his preparations 
sufficiently matured, he assembled his nobles and clergy at Toledo (May 
8th, 587), to discuss his proposal. Having prevailed on the assembly to pass 
three consecutive days in fasting and prayer, he opened the business of the 
meeting in an elaborate speech. He submitted that, if unity of religion could 
be restored, an end would be put to the troubles which had so long agitated 
the kingdom. Lastly, he caused an instrument to be read, containing his 
abjuration of Arianism, and the confession of his belief in the co-equality of 
the Three Persons, and in the authority of the Catholic and apostolic church 
; and entreated all who were present to follow his example. When he and 
his queen had solemnly signed the act of confession, most of the prelates 
and nobles in the assembly hastened to do the same. The Catholic faith was 
thus declaied the religion of the state. Spaniard, Sueve, and Goth were thus 
joined in one communion ; and a canon was drawn up at the suggestion of 
St. Leander and the king, and with the full concurrence of the several 
members present, that henceforth no person should be admitted to the 
Lord’s Supper who should not previously recite the symbol of belief, as 
sanctioned by the council of Constantinople. 


Scarcely had the Gothic monarch effected the conversion of his subjects, 
when he was called to defend those of southern Gaul against Gontram, king 
of the Franks (589). Near Carcassonne they were utterly routed, and their 
camp seized by the general of Recared, nine thousand of their number being 
left dead on the field. Not less signal was his success over the Basques, 
who, with their characteristic restlessness, had long harassed the 
neighbouring provinces. The imperialists, too, he humbled, and compelled 


them to seek refuge in their fortresses. The rest of this monarch’s reign was 
a continual 


[1 Yet Burke.; says, ” If Recared is called the first of the Catholics, 
Leuvigild may fairly be styled the last of the Visigoths in Spain.” 
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effort to promote the happiness of his people : his administration was 
beyond example prosperous ; and he enjoyed to an unrivalled extent their 
confidence and aflFection. It has been truly said of him that there arose no 
war in which he was not victorious ; no rebellion which he did not crush ; 
no conspiracy which he did not discover. In his last illness this king was 
devout enough, according to St. Isidore, the contemporary bishop of 
Seville, to make a public confession of his sins, in conformity with the 
practice of the primitive church. He died in 601. 


PETTY MONARCHS (601-672 A.D.) 


Of the eleven succeeding sovereigns little is known, and that little is not 
very interesting. In general their reigns were brief, and their actions 
unimportant ; so that we have the less reason to regret the scantiness of our 
historic materials. Liuva II, the eldest son and successor of Recared, ere two 
years were passed, was assassinated by the same Witteric whom his father’s 
clemency had pardoned. Witteric had little reason to congratulate himself 
on his success. In his wars he was uniformly unfortunate ; and in his family 
he was not more to be envied. In the seventh year of his reign he was 
murdered at his own table, and his body buried without honour. 


Gundemar, the next king (610), was more fortunate in his warlike 
enterprises. He triumphed over the Basques and the imperialists. He had 
one advantage — an advantage not always enjoyed by the Visigoth 


monarchs of Spain — that of dying a natural death. Sisibut (Sisebert) was 
much superior. His successes over both the Basques and the imperialists 
were more signal : they were also more solid, since he reduced and retained 
several fortresses belonging to the latter ; those which lay near the straits of 
Gibraltar were lost to them forever. But he deserves greater praise for his 
humanity than for his valour or skill in war. He wept over the wounds of his 
prisoners ; and, with his own money, often redeemed such as were taken by 
his soldiers. Whenever a town was sacked, he ordered it to be proclaimed 
that the enemies who, even when the contest was hopeless, should reach his 
qiiarters and claim his protection, should escape with both life and liberty. 
Such an expedient is indicative enough both of his own admirable clemency 
and of the blood-thirsty disposition of his Goths, who were accustomed 
indiscriminately to massacre every living thing that fell in their way. 


Strange that this prince, who was thus indulgent to his very enemies, should 
so rigorously have persecuted his Jewish subjects ! He published an edict 
which left them no alternative but baptism or scourges and utter destitution. 
Eighty thousand of the poor wretches submitted to the rite ; a great number 
escaped into France ; such as remained and were obstinate in their faith 
were treated with great cruelty. At length, however, the church wisely 
desisted from this execrable policy. It was accordingly ordained by the 
fourth council of Toledo that the holy sacraments should no longer be 
administered to such as were unwilling to receive them. In other respects 
Sisibut was a wise and patriotic monarch. The construction of a fleet for the 
purpose not only of the country’s defence, but of making his subjects 
acquainted with maritime affairs, was, in a Gotliic king, a magnificent 
thought. He is also believed to have surrounded the city of Evora with 
fortifications. He died in 621. His son, Recared II, reigned only three 
months. 


Suintila, the next in succession, is represented as a strange compound of 
great and vicious qualities; at least his life exhibited, at two different 
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periods, a strange contrast with itself. On the one side he had the glory of 
effecting what his predecessors had attempted in vain — he reduced all the 
fortresses held by the imperialists, and forever ended their influence in the 
peninsula : he was thus the first Gothic monarch of all Spain. With equal 
success he quelled the commotions of the Basques. His triumphs changed 
him : the hours which he had formerly devoted to the happiness of his 
people were now passed in sensuality. He became cruel. What still more 
exasperated the Goths, so tenacious of their original equality, and so jealous 
of their sovereign’s prerogatives, was his conferring on his son Recared the 
title of king, and thereby laying the foundation of hereditary monarchy. 
Seeing the universal dissatisfaction inspired by this once popular ruler, one 
Sisenando, a noble Goth, planned his deposition. The Goths deposed their 
king, and proclaimed Sisenando the successor (631). The fourth council of 
Toledo (assembled in 633), after passing some canons for the better 
discipline of the church, entered fully into his views by excommunicating 
Suintila, the wife, children, and brother of that monarch. 


On the death of this monarch the choice of the Goths fell on Chintella 
(Chintila), who, in conformity with the regulation just mentioned, convoked 
the prelates at Toledo to confirm his election. These fathers issued another 
decree, that in future no one should be nominated as king who was not of 
noble blood and of Gothic descent ; all candidates, too, were subjected to 
excommunication who should endeavour to attain their end by unlawful 
means. In another council (the sixth of Toledo), held about eighteen months 
afterwards, the third canon obliged all future kings to swear, not only that 
they would not suffer the exercise of any other religion than the Catholic, 
but that they would rigorously enforce the laws against all dissidents, 
especially ” that accursed people,” the Jews. Tulga, who was elected in 640, 
was also a model of the peaceful virtues. The aged and inflexible 
Cindasuinto (Chindaswind), who ascended the throne in 642, associated 
with him in the royal dignity his son Recesuinto (Receswind), and on his 
death in 653 that prince remained in secure jiossession of the crown. The 
piety of this monarch made him the favourite of the church ; the readiness 
with which he sanctioned a law that the wealth acquired by future kings 
should be transmitted, not to their children or heirs, but to their successors, 
rendered him no less that of the nation. 


THE REIGN OF WAMBA 


After the death of Recesuinto in 672, the eyes of the Gothic electors were 
turned on Wamba, whose wisdom and virtues were well known to the 
whole nation. But this excellent man, who had filled some of the most 
honourable posts in the monarchy, and had found little happiness in 
greatness, was little inclined to accept the proffered dignity. He alleged his 
advanced age, and his consequent incapacity to undertake duties requiring 
such labour and activity. Prayers and tears were vainly employed to move 
him. At length, one of the dukes of the palace placed a poniard at his breast, 
and bade him choose between the sepulchre and a throne. Such a choice 
was no longer difficult, and Wamba reigned. 


If Wamba, as there is reason to believe, had been induced to refuse the 
crown chiefly from an apprehension of popidar levity, his prudent foresight 
was verified by the event. The Basques revolted, and their example was 
instantly followed by the inhabitants of Gothic Gaul. The evil was increased 
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Jews who refused to be baptised: these exasperated exiles flocked to Nimes, 
whose count, Hilderic, had drawn many nobles and prelates into the 
rebellion. The cause of the monarch appeared hopeless, when Duke Paul, a 
Greek by nation, and consequently wily and unprincipled, who had been 
despatched at the head of an army to suppress the commotion beyond the 
Pyrenees, prevailed 


on his troops to join the malcontents, and on several important fortresses to 
open their gates to him. Even Barcelona and Narbonne were detached from 
their fidelity to the king. 


In the meantime the artful Greek had prevailed on the Goths of Gaul to 
proclaim him king. The prudent Wamba, after the successful issue of the 


Cantabrian war, marched towards Catalonia. On the confines of that 
province, he divided his forces into three considerable bodies ; of whicii, 
while one was conveyed by sea, the other two proceeded towards the 
Pyrenees by two different routes. Barcelona submitted al-most without 
resistance ; Gerona offered none ; two of his generals speedily reduced the 
fortress of Clausina, on the site of the modern Clusas, and made Hilderic 
and Ranosind prisoners. The victorious king now marched on Narbonne, in 
the hope of ending the war by the reduction of that capital, and the seizure 
of the rebel. But Paul, whose self-confidence seemed to have greatly 
abated, had precipitately retired to Nimes, leaving the defence of Narbonne 
to Duke Wittimer. He surrendered, and, with his companions, was publicly 
scourged as a rebel. 


The reduction of Narbonne was followed by that of other strong places in 
the neighbourhood. No time was now lost in marching against Nimes, 
where Paul was entrenched with his bravest troops. The assault was 
delivered with fury, and was as furiously repelled. Eventually the walls 
were surmounted: the struggle on the summit was terrible, but short ; it was 
renewed in the streets, but the sword of the Goths still pursued its 
destructive career. Wamba now entered triumphantly into Nimes, by the 
pardoned inhabitants of which he was received with unfeigned gratitude. By 
his command Paul, with the other leading rebels, was dragged, by the hair 
of the head, from the vaults of the amphitheatre. The judges of the tribunal 
voted for the death of the most guilty; but the merciful monarch satisfied 
himself with condemning them to wear shaven crowns, and to a religious 
confinement within the walls of Toledo. Having pacified the whole of 
Gothic Gaul ; having deposed some governors, and created others ; having 
repaired the towns which had been injured, and banished the Jews, Wamba 
returned to his capital. 


After those glorious exploits, Wamba applied his undivided cares to the 
interests of his subjects. By cultivating the arts of peace, by bettering 
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the temporal condition of the people, by encouraging the clergy to greater 
diligence, by strengthening the walls of Toledo, and by causing justice to be 
administered with mercy, he secured the confidence of his kingdom. The 
bases of his character seem to have been incorruptible integrity, an ardent 
zeal for his country’s good, and a rare union of moderation with firmness. 
He was also unrivalled for prudence ; he provided for everything. Foresee- 
ing the enterprises to which the fanatic ambition of the Saracens would 
inevitably impel them, he prepared a fleet for the defence of the coast. He 
had soon to congratulate himself on his prophetic caution. About the year 
677, a fleet of 170 barques, filled with these barbarians, passed the straits of 
Gibraltar, and attempted to land : they were assailed, dispersed, or taken by 
the ships of the king, whose vigour long kept the Mussulmans in awe. 
Though masters of nearly all northern Africa, from the Nile to the Atlantic 
Ocean, they wisely respected for many years the territories of the Goths. 
Had Wamlaa been succeeded by monarchs of equal prudence and activity, 
the scourge of Saracenic domination, the greatest, perhaps, that ever 
afflicted any people, would probably have been forever averted from Spain. 


But neither the virtues nor the abilities of Wamba, it is said, could exempt 
him from the fate common to so many of the Visigothic kings — from 
domestic treason. If that fate, however, be common in kind, it differs widely 
in manner, in the present instance. On Sunday, October 14th, 680, the king 
fell into a state of insensibility, and seemed to be deprived of life. As no 
doubt appeared to he entertained by his servants that he was dying, in 
conformity with the custom of his times, his head was hastily shaven, and 
he was enveloped in a penitential habit ; in other words, he was transformed 
from a layman into a member of tlie monastic profession. Though he 
recovered in about twenty-four hours, his doom was everlastingly sealed : 
though his profession liad been involuntary, and even forced on him while 
in a lifeless state, the obligation was not the less imperative. Disqualified 
thus strangely from enjoying the honours and from participating in the 
duties of public life, he retired to the monastery of Pampliega, near Burgos, 
where he passed the remainder of his days. 


Regulations concerning Slaves 


15. If anyone has caused a male slave of the palace or a female slave of the 
palace, the male slave of a noble or the female slave of a noble, to go out of 
the gate, he shall be put to death. 


16. If anyone harbours in his house a runaway male or female slave from 
the palace or the house of a noble, and does not bring them out at the 
command of the majordomo, the master of the house shall be put to death. 


17. If anyone has caught a runaway male or female slave in the field, and 
brings him back to his master, the master of the slave shall give him two 
shekels of silver. 


18. If that slave will not name his owner, to the palace he shall bring him ; 
his case shall be investigated ; to his owner one shall bring him. 


19. If he retains that slave in his house, and if, later, the slave is found in his 
hands, that man shall be put to death. 


20. If the slave escapes from the house of the one who caught him, that man 
shall swear to the owner of the slave in the name of God and he shall ])(3 
quit. 


Such are the facts of this strange occurrence. The only difficulty is to 
determine whether the suspension of the vital powers in Wamba was a 
natural or a previously contrived event. Two chroniclers of the ninth century 
(Sebastian*’ of Salamanca, and the anonymous monk of Albelda f) assert 
that the indisposition or trance of Wamba, and his consequent tonsure, were 
the work of Ervigius, a nephew of King Cindasuinto, who had long aspired 
to the throne. He administered, say they, a draught to the monarch, which he 
considered potent enough to destroy reason, if not life itself ; and in the 
lethargy which followed the monastic penitence was imposed, whether by 
his contrivance, or through the piety of the royal attendants, is doubtful. But 
what reliance is to be placed on the testimou}’ of these chroniclers, who 
wrote so long after the event ? Not a hint is given of this treason in the work 
of the contemporary prelate St. Julian,; nor in the acts of the twelfth 
council of Toledo, assembled after the retirement of Wamba, nor in the 
epitome of Isidore of Badajoz,’ who wrote about seventy years after the 
time ; in short, there is no contemporary authority whatever for fixing so 
deep a stain on the character of Ervigius. On the contrary, the three 
instruments which he produced on his accession were acknowledged to be 
authentic : the first, which was signed by the great officers of the palace, 
stated the fact of the tonsure and habit being imposed ; the second, which 
was signed by Wamba himself, contained his renunciation of the crown in 
favour of 
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Ervigius ; and the third was an injunction addressed by that monarch to the 
metropolitan of Toledo to proceed with the coronation of his appointed 
successor. 


On the other hand, it maj-be contended with some appearance of reason that 
the silence of St. Julian and of the fathers of the council is sufficiently 
explicable : neither would wish to draw on themselves the vengeance of the 
reigning king by giving utterance to their suspicions. And as to the three 
instruments so carefully adduced, does not that very care imply an 


apprehension on the part of him who took it that his proceedings would be 
narrowly watched, his motives, perhaps, called in question? Would 
innocence, which, like charity, never judges harshlj’, or suspects, have 
taken such pains to furnish evidence so connected and elaborate? Undue 
anxiety has often shot beyond its mark. Then the subsequent conduct of 
Ervigius, which, as we shall soon see, is censurable for something worse 
than imprudence, must naturally confirm the suspicions of such as incline to 
the opinion of his guilt. On such a subject, however, where certainty can 
never be expected, the wise will hesitate to decide, and the good to 
condemn. 


ERVIGIUS AND ERGICA 


Having summoned a council at Toledo, the twelfth held in that city (680), 
Ervigius had little difficulty in persuading the fathers to acknowledge the 
authenticity of the three instruments he produced ; and, consequently, his 
claim to the Visigothic crown. They even showed a blind devotion to his 
will in other respects, not very honourable to their characters, nor respectful 
to the memory of an excellent prince. But, with all his wily contrivances, 
Ervigius had the mortification to see the bulk of the people still attached to 
their late sovereign. To make that sovereign appear tyrannical, and to attach 
to his interests all who now justly suffered for their participation in the 
rebellion of Paul, he summoned the thirteenth council of Toledo, and 
requested the assembled prelates to reverse the salutary measures of his 
predecessor. Accordingly, the first canon restored to their ranks, 
possessions, and rights, all who had ever taken arms against Wamba. Even 
yet Ervigius was apprehensive. He sent for Ergica, the nephew “ of Wamba 
; and offered that prince the hand of his daughter, with the succession to the 
throne, on the condition that the latter would swear to protect his family 
when he should be no more. The proposal was eagerly accepted ; the 
marriage was solemnised ; and, on the death of Ervigius, the crown of the 
Goths fell on the brows of the son-in-law. 


Gratitude is not alwaj’s the virtue of princes. Scarcely was Ergica in 
possession of the envied dignity, than he showed his hostility to the memory 
of his benefactor. Resolving to use the same weapons as had been employed 


by that king, he convoked the fifteenth council of Toledo to aid his views of 
vengeance ; he represented to the fathers the oath which he had taken to 
protect the family of Ervigius, and how difficult it was to be observed 
amidst the general complaints of his people against the rapacity of that 
family. The supple ecclesiastics, who had long lost sight of the 
independence of 


\} Among modern historians few feel any doubt of tlie guilt of Ervigius or 
Erwig. Among those who believe he administered the sleeping draught may 
be named Mariana,’/ Ferreras,”” Hume,rf and Burke. J But the caution 
expressed above by Dunham !7 and byMasdeu*” should modify the 
certainty of opinion. ] 


[2 Dunham 17 says the “brother,” but he is generally called the nephew. | 
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their vocation, and were become the mere ministers of the monarch (in fact, 
the bishops were, ex officio, ministers of the crown, in a state which has 
been truly called theocratic), immediately declared that an unjust oath was 
not binding ; and that the king might punish or reward any of his subjects, 
the relatives of Ervigius among the rest, as justice or equity dictated. In 
consequence of this decree, Ergica is said to have punished with severity 
the enemies of Wamba aud his house — in other words, the partisans of 
Ervigius ; and even to have repudiated his wife, thus dissolving the only 
remaining bond which connected him with the rival family. 


In the sixth year of his reign Ergica was afflicted with a rebellion, which 
spread into Gothic Gaul. He had also engagements with the Franks — 
probably connected with the conspiracy of Sisebert ; but in none did he 
obtain any advantage. A more formidable conspiracy was discovered the 
following year. Notwithstanding the severity of the penal laws against their 
nation, many Jews, though outwardly Christians, were retained in the 
peninsula by the attractions of a lucrative commerce ; but their souls 


groaned within them under the oppressions they were made to endure ; and 
they were naturally eager to engage in any undertaking which promised 
them toleration and revenge. On the present occasion they were said to have 
secretly conspired with their brethren of Africa ; perhaps, too, with the 
Saracens, on whose arms they had long prayed for success. To avert the 
threatened explosion, the king convened the seventeenth council of Toledo, 
which decreed severe penalties against the guilty. The eighth canon (ce 
Judceorum damnatio7ie) not only reduced to perpetual slavery all the 
bajitised Jews — and Spain had long suffei’ed no other — who relapsed, or 
who con-spii-ed against the state, but ordered that, at seven )‘ears of age, 
their children should be taken from them, and educated under the direction 
of approved Christians.* In 698 this king associated with him his son 
Witiza, and caused that prince to be recognised as his successor. Witiza, to 
whom Galicia was confided, established his court at Tuy ; and thenceforth, 
to the death of Ergica, the coins of the kingdom bore two royal heads, with 
the motto Concordia Regni. The father died at Toledo in 702, leaving 
behind him a doubtful reputation. 2 


BWITIZA (702-709 A.D.) 


Of “Witiza we know little that is certain, but much that is apocryphal. Over 
his character, his actions, and even his death, there rests a cloud of 
uncertainty which will probably never be removed. It is, however, agreed 
that in the beginning of his reign he evinced many great qualities ; that he 
redressed many grievances inflicted by his father ; tliat he restored their 
possessions and liberty to many who had been unjustly deprived of both ; 
and that he remitted the heavy arrears of taxes due at his accession — nay, 
that, to prevent the possibility of their being collected, he caused the books 
in which the names of the defaulters were contained to be publicly burned. 
On the other hand, we are told that he was addicted to the greatest lux-ury ; 
that he took many concubines, with whom he lived openly, in defiance 


\} The unending torments the Jews endured in Spain are described in detail 
in the worli of Amador de los Rios.’* ] 


[2 Some writers, among whom are the respectahle names of Florez cc and 
Cardinal Lorenzana,<*<* fix the death of Ergica in 700. Marianas and 
Masdeu,’- with better reason, give 701. The difference wliolly rests on the 


interpretation of the Roman numerals in the Visigothic chronicle of 
Wulsa,«e No. 34. | 
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of church remonstrances ; that in the indulgence of his brutal appetite he 
spared neither the high nor the low, neither wife nor maiden ; and that, to 
stifle complaint, he published an edict by which he allowed all his subjects, 
ecclesiastics no less than laymen, as many concubines as they could obtain. 


All this, however startling and improbable, may possibly be true. Though 
not a word of it is to be found in the continuator of Joannis Biclarensis,# 
nor in the contemporary historian Isidorus Pacensis./ the brevity of those 
writers, who do no more than chronicle, in the most meagre terms, a few of 
the more striking facts, vaay perhaps account for the omission. The vices 
too of Witiza are mentioned bj^ the monk of Moissiac,”’ who wrote about 
one hundred 3ears after the destruction of Spain, and are alluded to by 
Sebastian of Salamanca,” who finished his chronicle towards the close of 
the ninth century.? 


The history of Witiza’s reputation is a model of the gentle art of blackening 
a character, especially in the interests of a religious cause, which can 
command the progressive aid of generations. Paquis?? tells the story briefly, 
noting that ” the further the historians are from the time of Witiza, the more 
detailed become their recitals, and the more severe their reprobation.” A 
century after his death the foreign and anonymous writer of the Chronicle 
of Moissiacf” saj’s that he was addicted to extreme luxury. Nearly a 
century more, and the Spanish Sebastian of Salamanca’ broke out more 
strongly: ” Witiza plunged into odious debauches, lived in a cloud of 
women and concubines, and finally to escape the censures of the priests 
dissolved the assemblies of the bishops and braved the canons of the 
church; he even ordered the bishops and priests to marry. His impieties 
caused the ruin of the Goths.” 


Another chronicler «> of the same time omits mention of the orgies and the 
attack on the church, but accuses Witiza of killing the father of the great 
Pelayo and of pursuing the famous hero himself. Two centuries more, and 
the monk of Silos”’ adds that Witiza put out the eyes of a prince of whom 
he was jealous. Yet again two centuries, and Lucas Tudensisjy discovers 
that, in addition to previously recorded crimes, Witiza, fearing rebellion, 
disarmed every subject and tore down the walls of every city but three ; and 
that he chased from Toledo the bishop Julian to place there his own son 
Oppas, besides mutilating the son of King Cindasuinto. In fact, there was no 
Bishop Julian at that time ; Oppas was not Witiza’s son ; and the son of 
Cindasuinto, of whom Witiza was said to be jealous, must have been over 
eighty years old at the time, even imagining him to have been the son. 


About this time Roderic Ximenes,/’* finding the old chronicles praising 
Witiza as virtuous and the later condemning him as vicious, combined the 
two by representing Witiza’s character as undergoing sudden degeneration 
from its high beginnings. This patchwork mantle was long worn by Witiza 
in the later histories of Morales,” Mariana,? Ferreras.««’ and Aschbach.?’ 
More recent authorities have, however, inclined to discard the evil side of 
Witza’s reputation as a mere fiction of later writers who hated him because 
he spared the Jews and resisted the church in some things. 


As a picturesque example of how closely allied to fiction is the 
development of supposed history, the story of Witiza is of value. There is 
much uncertainty as to his end. There seems to have been a rebellion, and 
the power seems to have been divided with Roderic, who was called the son 
of King Cindasuinto, but was more probably a descendant. The story was 
told that Roderic finally, with the aid of Greek allies, captured Witiza and 
put out 
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his eyes ; but of this tlie contemporary Lsidorus Pacensis‘ says no word. 
We can only be sure that Roderic reigned supreme in 709. So fabulous is 


the fame of this Roderic, “the last of the Goths,” that some historians have 
been tempted to deny that he ever existed at all. Dahn’”™ calls him an 
historical phantom ; and even less credence is given to the famous romance 
of the lovely Florinda, to whose virtues he showed no mercy, and whose 
father in revenge called in the Arabs from Africa to the rich conquest lying 
at their very feet. This romance, though so little credible, is so closely allied 
with the Moslem conquest of Spain, that it may well be briefly told, 
especially as there is nothing impossible or improbable in the main 
incidents, once the story is rid of its miraculous fairy-story accretions, such 
as the enchanted tower of Hercules, where Roderic found inscriptions 
prophesying the coming Arab storm, a 


THE FABLE OF RODERIC AND FLORINDA (700-711 A.D.) 


Among the ladies of King Roderic’s court, say the later chronicles of Spain, 
there was one of uncommon beauty, named Florinda or La Cava, the 
daughter or wife of one Doyllar or Don Ulan, or Don Julian. She had the 
misfortune to please the king ; but as her virtue was equal to her loveliness, 
she indignantly rejected his overtures. But kings, and least of all Gothic 
kings, were not to be repulsed with impunity ; and Roderic accomplished by 
force what he could not do by persuasion. The lady dissimulated her deadly 
hatred until she had an opportunity of communicating her dishonour to her 
father, then absent against the Moors. 


All on fire at the indignity done his child and house, the count resolved on a 
revenge with wliich the whole earth should ring. He entered into a compact 
with the misbelievers, engaging to put them in possession of the whole 
country, if they would wash away his dishonour in the blood of the foul 
ravisher. He wrapped iiis purpose in great secrecy until he had rescued his 
daughter from the clutches of the king : he himself fetched her from the 
court of Toledo, and behaved to Roderic with so much courtesy that no one 
could suspect he knew of his wrong, much less that he was about so fatally 
to avenge it. On his return to Ceuta, the seat of his government, he found 
the Moors prepared for the expedition : he openly joined them, 
accompanied the infidel general to Gibraltar, and thus commenced the 
famous struggle which was to end in the subjugation of a great nation. 


The whole story of Florinda is evidently a romance — probably of Arabic 
invention — similar to the many thousand others which formed tlie 
amusement of the people in the Middle Ages. It is first mentioned by the 
monk of Silos,” who wrote about four hundred years after the 
Mohammedan invasion. No doubt, however, can be entertained that Count 
Julian was among the most influential and active of the conspirators who 
called the Arabs into Spain. 


The chivalric Romance of Don Rodericnn — about as good an authority as 
the monk of Silos on such a subject — gives us a minute account of the 
amour, its progress, and termination. From the whole conversation, as given 
by this anonymous novelist, Roderic might be justified in believing that the 
scruples of La Cava were not insuperable^ — that, in fact, she was willing 
in heart, but coy through maiden bashfulness. Even at last, when she might 
have so easily alarmed the palace, she was silent through fear of 


[‘ Burke-‘ notes that in Arabic La Caba or La Cava would suggest a woman 
of evil life. | 
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her cries reaching the ears of the queen. Count Julian’s daughter is made a 
model of virtue by Southey, and Roderic himself is represented as scarcely 
inferior. 


VISIGOTHIC CIVILISATION 


The government of the Visigoths was, in appearance, an absolute monarchy 
; yet the power of the chief was so restrained in its exercise by the 
controlling influence of the prelates, that it might, with equal propriety, be 
termed a theocracy. In the infancy of their office, the Gothic kings were no 
less controlled by their nobles ; they were, in fact, hnt priyni inter pares ; 
they had no royal descent, no hereditary honours, nor, indeed, much 
transmitted wealth, with which to captivate or influence their rude 


companions. Every fierce chieftain considered himself as good as his king, 
and might become one himself. His titles were high-sounding : ” Your 
Glory ” was the most usual ; though the epithets of Pious, Conquering, etc., 
were often added. Recared was the first of the Visigothic kings 
distinguished by the name of Flavins. Whether he assumed it after the 
imperial family of that name, or from its reputed Gothic signification, is 
unknown ; but it continued to adorn the titles of his successors. His father 
was also the first who surrounded the throne with regal state, and whose 
effigy bore the impress of a crowned head. The successors of that monai’ch 
improved on his magnificence : robes of purple, thrones of silver, sceptres 
and crowns of gold, distinguished them still more from the time of 
Cindasuinto. 


Soon after the establishment of the Visigothic monarchy at Toledo, the 
power of the crown seems to have been bounded by two restrictions only : 
(1) The king could not condemn without legal trial, but he had power to 
soften the rigour of severe justice or entirely absolve the delinquents 
brought before his tribunals ; (2) the second restriction related to the 
decrees of king, which were received as binding during his life ; but which 
had no force in perpetuity, unless sanctioned at the same time by the 
signatures of the bishops and barons in council assembled. In other respects 
he was un-shackled. He could make war or peace at pleasure ; he could 
issue proclamations which had the force of law, subject to the restriction 
just mentioned ; he commanded in the field, and presided in the court of 
justice. The jurisdiction of the king was not confined to affairs purely 
temporal. He could issue general regidations relating to the maintenance of 
discipline, or the interests of religion. He could preside in tribunals of 
appeal, even in affairs purely ecclesiastical. The king nominated to all 
vacant bishoprics, and even translated from one see to another ; but this 
prerogative was very gradually acquired. The fourth and last ecclesiastical 
prerogative of the king was that of convoking national councils, and of 
confirming them by his authority. He was thus, in the widest sense, in a 
degree unknown among other Catholic nations, the protector of the church. 
In consequence, the bishops became courtiers, and generally submissive to 
the royal will ; and even the fathers of the Toledan councils were swayed by 
fear, or by the hope of gaining favour. 


In other respects the king was invested by the laws with much outward 
reverence. Whoever conspired against his life was punislied with death ; or 
if the capital penalty was remitted, the delinquent was blinded, shaven, and 
doomed to perpetual confinement. He who even affronted the king was, if 
rich, mulcted in half his possessions ; if poor, he remained at the monarch’s 
disposal. Whoever defamed the character of a dead king, was punished with 
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fifty stripes. Yet, with all this studied respect, no monarchs were ever so 
unfortunate as those of the Visigoths — none whose empire, liberty, or even 
life, was so insecure. From Atawulf to Roderic, the greater number were 
assassinated or deposed. 


We cannot fail to be struck with the national pride of the Goths : they alone 
were styled nobiles, while the rest of the community were viHores. Under 
the latter humiliating term were included not merely servi and liberti, or 
slaves or freedmen, but even the ingenui, or free-born, whatever might be 
their wealth or consideration ; and, to preserve the privileged caste uncon- 
taminated, marriages were rigorously forbidden between the victors and the 
vanquished, until Recesuinto abolished the prohibition. Not only was the 
slave who presumed to marry a free woman put to death, but the free 
woman, who either married or sinned with a slave, was burned at the stake 
with him. Again, the relative importance of the three classes, nobles, 
freemen, and slaves, was carefully graduated by the laws. For the same 
crime a greater punishment was awarded to the second than the first, and to 
the third than the second. If from the civil we pass to the military state of 
the country, we shall find that the Goths were one vast nation of soldiers, 
the words soldier and man being considered almost as synonymous. The 
obligation of service was imjjerative on all freemen ; nor were the sons of 
the king admitted to his table until they had made their essay in arms. 
Slaves were also admitted to join the levies, since every owner was required 
to take with him to the field one-tenth of the number he possessed. All 
Goths capable of bearing arms, whether lay or clerical, were subject to 


Provisions concerning Rohhery 


21. If anyone has broken a hole in a liouse, in front of that hole one shall 
kill him and bury him. 


22. If anyone has committed a robbery and is caught, he shall be killed. 


23. If the robber is not caught, the man who has been robbed shall make 
claim before God to everything stolen from him, and the town and its 
governor within the territory and limits of which the robbery took place 
shall give back to liim everything he has lost. 


24. If it was a life, the city and governor shall pay one mina of silver to his 
people. 


25. If a fire breaks out in the house of a man, and some one who has gone 
thither to pnt it out raise his eyes to the goods of the master of the house, 
and take the goods of the master of the house, that man shall be thrown into 
that fire. 
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military duty ; and heavy were the penalties with which he was visited who 
absented or hid himself to escape the conscription. 


Matrimony, the last of the sacraments mentioned in the Visigothic canons, 
was considered of unrivalled imj)ortance among a people so tenacious of 
their privileges, and so jealous of the purity of their blood. As before 
observed, marriages between the victors and the vanquished were 
rigorously prohibited, until Recesuinto repealed the obnoxious law. The 
damsel could not give her hand to anyone, unless he were not merely 
approved, but selected for her, by her parents ; or, if an orphan, by her 
natural guardians ; and, if she married contrary to their wishes, she not only 
forfeited all right to her share of her future prosperity, but both she and her 
husband became slaves — the slaves of the man for whom her relatives had 
intended her. The dowry was given by the bridegroom, not by the guardians 
of the bride, and was carefully preserved by them. The impediments to 
matrimony were numerous. 


(1) The male was always to have the advantage of years over the female. 


(2) He or she who had been betrothed to anyone could not marry another 
before the expiration of two years ; if this prohibition was disregarded, 
slavery was the doom of both. (3) He who forced a woman could not marry 
her. (4) If a Christian married a Hebrew, both were banished to different 
places. (5) The monastic orders, jjublic or devotional penitents, virgins 
veiled and vowed, were naturally excluded from this sacrament ; so also 
were kindred to the sixth degree. 


A married couple could at any time separate by mutual agreement ; but they 
could not return to each other, much less remarry. It was only in case of 
adultery, or when the husband committed the most abominable of sins, or 
when he wished his wife to commit adultery, that the vinculum matrimonii 
was declared forever dissolved, and she was at liberty to marry another 
man. Adultery was reputed so enormous a crime among the Visigoths, that 
the j)erson who committed it became the slave of the injured partner. If a 
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husband caught his wife in flagrante delicto, he could, with perfect 
impunity, destroy both her and her paramour — a permission of which a 
modern Spaniard would not be slow to avail himself. When the actual guilt 
was not witnessed, every means, not excepting tortures, were used to arrive 
at its knowledge. 


HARDSHIPS OF THE JEWS 


Under the Goths, Spain was no more exempt from heresies than she had 
been under the Romans. The first is that of Nestorius, respecting the 
mysterious union of the divine and human natures in Christ ; but it was 
speedily repressed. The Manichajans and Priscillianists were not more 
successful ; both Arians and Catholics united in banishing them : 
extirpation was reserved for later times. After the accession of Recared, 
when the Catholic religion became the only one in Spain, severe penalties 
were decreed against all who presumed to differ from the established faith. 
In the reign of Chintella, and in a council held at Toledo (the sixth), a 
decree was made that thenceforth none but Catholics should be allowed to 
remain in the countiy ; and all succeeding kings were to swear that the 
Jews, the only misbelievers remaining, should not be tolerated. 


By a subsequent law this odious intolerance was more clearly and fatally 
defined. Under the penalty of confiscation of property and perpetual 
banishment, it prohibited all men, of whatever condition, whether natives or 
resident foreigners, ever to call in question, either in public or private, the 
holy Catholic and apostolic faith, the evangelic institutions, the definitions 
of the fathers, the decrees of the church, whether ancient or recent, the 
sacraments, or anything whatever which that church held as holy. After 
these decrees the poor Jews could expect little mercy ; they had never, 
indeed, enjoyed much security since the Roman domination. Sisibut, 
Sisenando, Chintella, Cindasuinto, Recesuinto, Wamba, and Ervigius were 
the most eager rivals in the race of persecution. They decreed that the Jews 
should be baptised ; that such as were baptised should not be allowed to 
have Christian servants ; that they should observe Easter Sunday accoi-ding 


to the Christian rite ; that they should respect the matrimonial impediments 
already noticed ; that they should eat whatever Christians ate, however 
solemnly forbidden in their own law ; that they should neither read nor 
receive into their houses any book contrary to the Christian religion ; that 
they should not be admissible to any civil ofiices ; that their evidence 
should not be received in a court of justice, unless ample testimony were 
borne to their moral habits ; that when travelling they should make their 
confession of faith, and exhibit an episcopal passport at every town they 
entered ; that they should spend every Sunday in company with Christians, 
who should then witness their devotions ; and that they should always be 
present whenever the catechism was repeated or expounded. 


But as, in spite of all these tyrannical measures, the sincerity, if not the 
conduct of the forced converts, was naturally suspicious, two successive 
confessions of faith, expressed in the most awful terms, were framed for 
them. In these confessions they were compelled to swear, in the most 
solemn and public manner, by the great Incommunicable Name and 
Attributes, that they utterly abhorred, and from their souls forever 
T’enounced, all the rites, ceremonies, customs, and solemnities they had 
previously respected and observed ; that they would thenceforward live in 
the most holy faith of thrist, their Creator and Redeemer ; that thev would 
observe all the rites of God’s 
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church, and shun even the most distant form of intercourse with Jews. This 
oppressed nation was, in the sequel, righteously revenged. Who can blame 
the readiness with which they received the Mohammedans, and the zeal 
with which they endeavoured to overthrow the most accursed government 
that ever existed in Europe.? 


BURKE’S estimate op GOTHIC BULE 


Spain, with its fertile soil, its varied climate, its noble rivers, its extensive 
seaboard, its inexhaustil>le mines, and its hardy and frugal population, was 
the richest inheritance of the Gothic race. Yet, after three centuries of 
undisputed enjoyment, their rule was overthrown at once and forever b}’ a 
handful of marauders from Africa. The Goth had neglected all his 
opportunities, despised all his advantages, heeded no warnings. He had 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting ; and his kingdom was 
taken from him — for he had shown himself unfit for power. 


Of all the various systems of government that have been attempted on this 
earth, theocracy, or more properly hierocracy, is undoubtedly one of the 
very worst. And in all circumstances and conditions where the priest and 
the confessor usurp the authority that properly belongs to the magistrate and 
to the man, disaster is the inevitable result. From the death of Recared to the 
death of Roderic, the government of Spain was a theocracy, tempered by 
revolution. At the opening of the eighth century, Spain had no industry, no 
commerce, no arms. Not even letters had survived. For the Catholic church 
discouraged, if it did not actu.ally prohibit, the study of polite literature. 
Virgil and Homer, Tacitus and Livy, were pagans and atheists, and their 
works were unprofitable and imfjious. The study of natural science or of 
medicine, the development of manufactures or of industry, the cultivation of 
the arts — these were equally unedifying to the devout Catholic. That 
sublime manifestation of “poetry in stone,” so strangely called Gothic 
architecture, is not only not Visigothic, but it was unknown in Spain for 
over four hundred years after the destruction of the Goths. And although the 
great province is still covered with the glorious remains of Roman 
constructive art, there is scarcely found trace or fragment of the rude 
architecture of the Visigoths to tell of their dominion in the peninsula. 


When Atawulf first crossed the Pyrenees at the head of the Visigoths, Latin 
was already the language of the Roman diocese. When Roderic threw away 
his crown on the banks of the Guadalete, Latin was still the language of the 
Visigothic kingdom. The Goth had been absorbed by the Roman. But a 
nation without a national language is doomed ; a state without a state 
language is dead. Latin was the mother-tongue of the Romish church of 
Spain ; but the Visigothic state was speechless. The kingdom, like Wamba, 


had been shorn and habited by the ecclesiastical power, and the kingdom, 
like the king, disappeared at the touch of the aggressor. J 


CHAPTER II. THE TIME OF MOSLEM DOMINATION 
[711-1214 A.D.] 
” They come ! they come ! I see the groaning land 


White with the turbans of each Arab horde : Swart Zara joins her 
misbelieving band, 


Allali and Mahomet their battle word, The choice they yield, the Koran or 
the sword. 


See how the Christians rush to arms amain ! In yonder shout the voice of 
conflict roar’d ; 


The shadowy hosts are closing on the plain. Now God and Saint Jago strike 
for the good cause of Spain 1 


” By heaven, the Moors prevail ! the Christians yield ! 


Their coward leader gives for flight the sign ! Their sceptred craven mounts 
to quit the field — 


‘Is not yon steed Orelia ? ‘ — ‘ Yes, ‘tis mine ! But never was she turn’d 
from battle line.’ 


Lo ! where the recreant spurs o’er stock and stone ! — ‘ Curses pursue the 
slave, and wratli divine ! 


Rivers engulf liim ! ‘ — ‘ Hush ! ‘ in shuddering tone The prelate said; ‘ 
Rash prince, yon vision’d form ‘s thine own.’ 


“Just then a torrent cross’d the flier’s course ; The dangerous ford the 
kingly likeness tried, But the deep eddies whelm’d both man and horse, 


Swept like benighted peasant down the tide.” 


— Scott, The Vision of Don Boderic. 


The young Arab power was at the door of Spain before the degenerate 
Goths were half awake to their danger. They had hardly shaken off their 
slumbers before they were i/risoners or fugitives from the house they had 
ruled for almost exactly three centuries. Roderic and his sixty thousand men 
fought madly for three days at Xeres near the junction of the Guadalete and 
Guadalquivir, but when the brave king himself lost courage and fled — if 
indeed he fled — the whole race took panic with him. The end of Roderic is 
lost in a tangle of fable and tradition. Scott has embalmed the legend as 
quoted above, and Southey in his poem, The Last of the O-oths, has built 
him a splendid mausoleum ; but all that history can say is that his crown 
and sceptre were found on the bank of the stream and that his kingdom was 
as completely disembodied as its empty emblems. And now, as ‘ Hume 6 
says, “The purely Gothic element in Spain was withered up as if by fire.” 
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The story of the Moslem conquest has been already told in the fifth chapter 
of the history of the Arabs, in the eighth volume of this work. To that the 
reader is referred for the details of the invasion. The original Spanish people 
who had been regarded by the Goths as an inferior race unworthy of 
marriage, though the restriction was withdrawn shortly before the Moslems 


came, and the Jews, treated by the Goths as a cursed pest whom it was a 
virtue to torment — both welcomed the new-comers. They were rewarded 
with a gentleness of tolerance and a growth of intellectuality and commerce 
that lead one to question if the Arab domination of Europe would have been 
indeed the horror it is usually imagined ; and if the repulse Charles Martel 
gave the Saracens at Tours in 732 were really the benefit to civilisation that 
we are wont to imagine it. 


The chapter on Arab civilisation in the eighth volume argues that the 
Arabians gave to Spain a glory and a culture of the most brilliant type, 
extending from the restoration of Greek letters to the awakening of modern 
science and commerce of the most splendid sort. When at length they were 
cast out of Spain, the reaction against them was it-self the effort of an 
intolerant, tyrannous, and blood-thirsty religious system, which even in its 
triumph at the time of Ferdinand and Isabella distinguished itself by the 
greatest blot on human civilisation, the Inquisition, and by cruelties that 
spread zealously round the world to the enslavement and torture, often the 
annihilation of remote and innocent races. 


It would be so easy to adduce evidence that the Christian powers have done 
more harm to civilisation than the Moslem, that perhaps it would be wiser 
to omit bigoted self-gratulations on the failure of Arab ambitions in Europe, 
and be content with an impai’tial and non-dogmatic recital of a conflict in 
which Europeans and Africans fought with a common greed of power and 
masked primeval instincts under the names of religion and patriotism. The 
aims of both were checked as much by internal dissensions and treacheries 
as by any united opposition, and in neither Christian nor Arab politics is 
there much food for pride in humanity. Leaving the I’cader to find in the 
previously mentioned history of the Arabs the account of Moslem rule, 
misrule, and feud in the regions they conquered, we may turn to the equally 
sordid and selfish, and at times equally lofty and heroic story of the 
Christians, who found refuge in rocky fastnesses and there grew slowly and 
painfully to a new life and a large hope. 


They had much to complain of from Arab cruelty to those who would not 
accept the alternatives of ” Koran or tribute,” but war was especially brutal 


A Mohammedan Chief 
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iu the Middle Age, and the Christians did not fail to revenge their 
maltreated women and children on the non-combatants of the other side. 
The pity one instinctively feels at the sufferings of the Christians is 
somewhat stifled on realising that the same sufferings had been or would 
speedily be visited on tlie Mohammedans or on other Christians at the first 
opportunity. The examples of clemency which are now the commonplaces, 
the demands of warfare, were at that time so rare and amazing that they 
might almost be said to be always due to the eccentricity of the conqueror. 
But to take up the story of the Christian Reconquista : 


Roderic was miscalled ” the last of the Goths,” for there were two Gothic 
rulers to succeed him. In the southeast Theodomir made peace with the 
Arabs ; reigned as a vassal ; and was succeeded in 743 by the Gothic 
Atanagild, whose realm was absorbed by Abd ar-Rahman in 755. In the 
northwest was Pelayo, who made a great name on small capital.” 


THE ASTUKIAS AND LEON UNDER PELAYO (718 A.D.) 


The more zealous or more independent Christians, who, after the triumphs 
of Tarik and Musa, were dissatisfied with the submission of Theodomir, 
gradually forsook their habitations in the south to seek a more secure 
asylum amidst the northern mountains of their country. They knew that in 
the same hills the sacred fire of liberty had been preserved, in defiance of 
Carthaginian, or Roman, or Goth ; and they felt that to them was now 
confided the duty of reviving its expiring embers. 


At first, indeed, the number which resorted to these solitudes was few, and 
actuated by the mere hope of individual safet} : but as the Mohammedan 


excesses became more frequent and intolerable ; as neither prompt 
submission, nor the solemnity of treaties could guarantee the unhappy 
natives from plunder,! persecution, and destruction ; and, consequently, as 
the number of refugees increased, the possibility of a combined defence on 
a larger scale, and even of laying the foundation of an infant state, was 
eagerly indulged. The care of the sacred relics, which, on the reduction of 
Toledo, were carefully conveyed to these mountain fastnesses, the presence 
not only of prelates, but of nobles descended from the blood of the Goths, 
and the necessity of self-preservation, united these refugees in an 
indissoluble bond. But they could do nothing without a head : they 
proceeded to elect one ; and their unanimous suffrages fell on Pela3-o, said 
by Sebastian of Salamanca/ to be the son of Favila, duke of Cantabria, 
belonging to the royal house of Cindasuinto.’ 


[1 Compare what the Arab historian Al Lar;i.y said of Alfonso the Catholic 
: ” The terrible Alfonso, the manslayer, son of the sword, killed tens of 
thousands of Moslems. He burned hiiuses and dwellings, and no treaty 
could be made with him.” Christian historians equal this. ‘Plie archbishop 
Rodrigo m-m draws a worse view of the desolation of Spain than even 
Isidore <* : “Children are dashed on the ground, young men beheaded ; 
their fathers fall in battle ; the old men massacred, the women reserved for 
greater misfortune.” He tells us that ” every cathedral in Spain was burned 
or destroyed ” ; that “the national substance, etc., was plundered, except 
what the bishops could save in the Asturias ”’ ; that ” the cities which were 
too strong to be stormed immediately, were deluded into a surrender ” ; that 
” oaths and treaties were uniiEormly broken by the Arabs,” etc. Both he and 
Isidore may exaggerate, but the exaggeration only proves the fact. 


‘ The monk of Albelda « calls Pelayo the son of Bermudo, and nephew of 
king Roderic. His origin is vprapped in much obscurity. [Burke g says ” 
Pelayo, no doubt, was but a robber chieftain, a petty mountain prince, and 
the legends of his royal descent are of later date and of obviously spmious 
manufacture ; but Pelayo needs no tinsel to adorn his crown. He was the 
founder of the Spanish monarchy. The Arabs called him ” Belay.” ] 
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At the time this unequivocal demonstration of defiance was made by the 
Christians, Al-Haur, the Mohammedan governor, was in Gaul ; but one of 
his generals, Al-Khaman, accompanied, as we are informed, by the 
renegade archbishop Oppas, and obedient to his orders, assembled a 
considerable force, and hastened into the Asturias, to crush the rising 
insurrection. Arriving at the foot of the Asturian mountains without 
obstacle, the Arabian general did not hesitate to plunge into the defiles : 
passing along the valley of Cangas de Onis he came to the foot of Mount 
Auseva, near the river Sella. On the heights of Covadonga, and in the 
cavern of St. Mary, the small but resolute band of Pelayo was concealed, 
waiting for the attack. Loath to run the risk of one where the advantage of 
position was so much in favour of the Christians, Al-Khaman is said to 
have despatched Oppas to Pelayo, representing to that prince the inutility of 
resistance, and the advantage of instant submission. The refusal of the 
Asturian, who well knew his position, and what stout hearts he commanded, 
was followed by the ascent of the Arabs up the steep acclivity. But to their 
consternation huge rocks and stones came thundering down on their dense 
ranks, by which they were precipitated into the narrow valley below. The 
destruction did not end here : it met those who attempted to ascend the 
opposite acclivity. Thousands were crushed beneath the vast fragments ; 
and the rest would sjieedily have shared the same fate, had they not 
precipitately fled by the way they had advanced. The confusion attending 
this retrograde movement was turned to good account by the Christians, 
who now issued from their hiding-places, and inflicted a terrific loss on the 
fugitives. The extent of that loss we should vainly attempt to estimate ; but 


that it was great may be learned from the very admission of the vanquished. 
A 


The brilliance of Pelayo’s success naturally inspired the old chroniclers to a 
belief in divine interposition, and the account of this battle by Sebastian of 


Concerning Leases and Tillage 


Special rules governed the estates of officers or constables in the king’s 
employ. They seem to have had land given them by the state, which was 
inalienable ; they might not sell it, deed it to wife or daughter, or give it in 
return for a debt. In the absence of the proprietor he might give the land into 
the keeping of another to manage it for him. This was usually done by a son 
or wife. Three years’ absence or neglect forfeited his claim to the land. No 
man could send a substitute in his place on pain of death for both himself 
and the substitute. The king’s officers could buy land in their own right 
which they were free to dispose of at pleasure, and they could also sell the 
land which was theirs by official right to another officer. 


42. If anyone has taken a field to cultivate, and has not made grain to grow 
in the field, he shall be charged with not having done his duty in tlie field ; 
he shall give grain equal to that yielded by the neighbouring field to the 
owner of the field. 


43. If he has not tilled the field, has let it lie, he shall give to the owner of 
the field grain equal to the yield of the neighbouring field ; and the field 
which he left untilled, he shall harrow, sow, and return it to its owner. 


44. If anyone has hired an unreclaimed field for three years, to open 
(cultivate) it, but has neglected it, has not opened the field, in the fourth 
year he shall harrow the field, hoe it, and plant it and return it to the owner 
of the field, and 10 gur of grain for every 10 gan he shall measure out. 


45. If a man has rented his field to a cultivator for the produce and he has 
received his produce, and then a storm has come and destroyed the harvest, 
the loss is the cultivator’s. 


A6. If he has not received the produce from his field, but has given his field 
on a half or a third share, the grain which is in the field shall the owner and 
cultivator share according to their contract. 


47. If the cultivator, because in the first year he did not obtain his living (?), 
had the field cultivated by another, the owner of the field shall not blame 


Salamanca is too vivid an example of history, as it was written by the 
churchmen, to be omitted.” 


SEBASTIAN’S ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF COVADONGA (718 
A.D.) 


And when Pelayo knew the approach of the Arabs, he betook himself to a 
cave, which is called the cave of Santa Maria, and immediately posted his 
army around it. And Oppas, the bishop, approaching him, thus said : ” 
Brother, thou art not ignorant how, when all Spain was under the rule of the 
Goths, and when all her armies were joined together, she was unable to 
cope with the Ismailites : how much less will be thy power to defend thy- 
self here in such a strait ? Now listen to my advice: relinquish all thoughts 
of resistance ; that, being in peace with the Arabs, thou mayst enjoy much 
prosperity, and preserve whatever thou didst or dost possess.” And Pelayo 
replied, ” I will neither have the Arabs for friends, nor will I submit to their 
dominion. Thou dost not perceive that the church of God is like unto the 
moon ; now it decreases, and now it regains its former magnitude. And we 
trust in God’s mercy that from this very hill which thou beholdest, salvation 
may arise for Spain, and the Gothic army be renewed ; so that in us may be 
fulfilled the saying of the prophet, ‘ I will visit their iniquities with a rod, 
and their sins with stripes ; but my pity will I not withdraw from them.’ 
Wherefore, though we have undergone a righteous judgment, we yet believe 
that there will descend grace from on high for the restoration of our church, 
our nation, a,nd kingdom. We fear not; we utterly despise this multitude of 
pagans,” 
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Then the wicked bishop returned to the enemy, and said : ” Hasten and 
fight; for by the sword only shall ye have peace with this man.” 
Immediately they handle their weapons, and begin the battle : the engines 


are raised, the missiles fitted to the sling ; the swords shine, the spears 
glitter, and the arrows are sent forth. But the weapons of the Lord were not 
wanting ; for as the stones were shot from the slings and engines, and 
reached the temple of Holy Mary, ever a virgin, they were miraculously 
driven back on those who sent them, and killed a multitude of the 
Chaldeans. And as the Lord doth not number the spears, but giveth the 
Mctory to whom he pleaseth, so when the faithful left the cave to join in the 
battle, the Chaldeans forthwith fled, being divided into two bodies. And 
Bishop Oppas was soon taken, and Al-Khaman slain ; in the same place 
were also slain 124,000 of the Chaldeans. Sixty-three thousand who 
remained alive ascended the top of Mount Auseva, and hastily descended 
by a precipice, which is usually called Amosa, to the territory of the 
Liebanians. But neither did these escape the Lord’s vengeance ; for when 
they reached the banks of the Deva, near a heritage called Casegadia, that 
part of the hill which overhung the river suddenly gave way, — manifestly 
through God’s judgment, — forced the sixty-three thousand Chaldeans into 
the river, and covered them all. So that, even at this day, when the channel 
is swollen by the winter torrents, and the banks are overflown, vestiges of 
arms and human bones are clearly to be seen. Do not esteem this a vain or 
false miracle, but remember that He who thus covered the Arabs, the 
persecutors of God’s church, with such a vast mountain heap, is the same 
who plunged the Egyptians into the Red Sea while pursuing Israel./ 


Sebastian further adds that 375,000 Moors took refuge in France from the 
divine vengeance. His generosity with his numerals equals his liberality 
with miracles, but is more confusing. The result of the battle, however, was 
most definite. Al-Khaman and his colleague Suleiman were both killed. « 


Oppas, too, is said to have been taken prisoner, and justly put to death for 
his treachery. This was splendid success ; but it was almost equalled by the 
defeat of Manuza. This chief, who was then governor of a northern city, 
hearing of the disastrous defeat of his countrymen, and apprehensive that 
the enemy would soon be upon him, ordered his troops to retreat ; but he 
was overtaken, defeated, and slain b}’ the Asturian hero. These memorable 
events fixed the destiny of the infant kingdom ; thej/ were the first of a 
succession of triumphs which, though sometimes tardy, and often 
neutralised by accident, ended in the final expulsion of the invaders from 


the peninsula. The Asturias were now left in the undisturbed possession of 
the Christians, nor were the Mohammedans for some years in any 
disposition to assail their formidable neighbours. 


The remainder of Pelayo’s reign is unknown : it was probably passed in 
peace. He died in 737, and was buried in the church of St. Eulalia, at 
Cangas de Onis. Of Favila, the son and successor of Pelayo, nothing is 
known bej/ond his brief reign and tragical death. In 739, he was killed by a 
boar while hunting near the church of the Holy Cross, which he had 
founded. 


ALFOXSO THE CATHOLIC (739-757 A.D.) 


Alfonso I, sumamed the Catholic, a son-in-law of Pelayo, descended, we 
are told, from Leuvigild, was the next prince on whom the suffrages of the 
Asturians fell : not that Favila left no children ; but they were doubtless of 
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tender age, and therefore unfitted for bearing so heavy a burden as the 
duties of monarchy in times so critical.’ Besides, among these rude 
mountaineers, hereditary right seems to have been as much unknown as 
among their Gothic fathers ; the crown, however, was always confined to 
the same family, and the election was generally sure to fall on the next 
prince in succession, provided he was not disqualified for the dignity either 
by age, or impotence of body or of mind. 


Though no record remains of Alfonso’s battles with the Arabs, it is certain 
that he must have been victor in several ; for he made ample additions to his 
territories. Lugo, Orense, and Tu}, in Galicia ; Braga, Oporto, Viseu, and 
Chaves, in Lusitania; Leon, Astorga, Simancas, Zamora, Salamanca, and 
Ledesma, in the kingdom of Leon ; Avila, Sepulveda, Segovia, Osma, 
Corunna del Conde, Lara, and Saldana, in Castile — these, and many other 
places of less note, were reduced by him. It appears, however, that he acted 


with cruelty towai’ds the Mohammedan inhabitants, whom he exterminated 
to make room for his Christian colonists. ^ Biscay, too, and Navarre, 
obeyed Alfonso ; so that his kingdom extended from the western shores of 
Galicia into Aragon, and from the Cantabrian Sea to the southern boundary 
of the Tierra de Campos ; that is, over about one-fourth of all Spain. To 
account for the rapidity and extent of these conquests — conquests, 
however, which for the most part were frequently lost and regained in 
succeeding wars, — the reader has only to remember the civil dissensions 
of Mohammedan Spain some years prior to the accession of the caliph Abd 
ar-Rahman. 


But Alfonso was not merely a conqueror : the colonies which he 
established, the towns which he founded or restored, the churches which he 
built or repaired, are justly adduced as signal monuments of his patriotism 
and religious zeal. Hence the appellation of ” Catholic ” — an appellation 
which continues at the present day. His end happened in 757.” 


In the chronicle of Alfonso the reign of the first Alfonso is treated with 
great reverence and his death thus described : 


” In the nineteenth year of the reign of Alfonso the Catholic, of the era 791, 
of the Incarnation of our Lord 753, of the empire of Constantine 15, and of 
the Alarabes since Muhammed was their king, 132, it befel that King 
Alfonso, having populated such places as he saw he could maintain, and 
laboured ever to serve God as far as in him lay, and to maintain his 
kingdom in peace and justice, fell sick and died, and rendered his soul to 
God, and at the hour of his death voices were heard in the air singing, ‘ The 
righteous perishetli and no man layeth it to heart, and merciful men are 
taken away, none considering that the righteous is taken away from the evil 
to come. He shall enter into peace.’ ^ And King Alfonso was buried with 
great pomp in the town of Cangas with his wife Dona Hermesinda, in the 
church of Santa Maria of that town.” k 


1 Mariana’ says, that Alfonso inherited in virtue of Pelayo’s will. This is 
one of the asser-tions so common in tliis writer, without the shadow of a 
foundation. Equally unfounded is the assertion that he inherited in right of 
his wife, Hermesinda, though that circumstance would doubtless have some 


weight with the electors. His best claim was, that “i/j tempore Eyicani et 
Witizani regnm, priticeps miJitice fuit” according to Sebastian./ 


[2 “Dunham,” quoting Seba.stian of &s\iim!aic’,f omnes Arahes 
occupatores civitatmn inter-ficiens, says placidly, ‘Such an extermination of 
the Mohammedan inhabitants to make room for his Christian colonists was 
a just retribution on the heads of the followers of a sanguinary faith.’ A 
strange nineteenth century Christian gloss ! If such things can be written in 
1832, it is hardly surprising that the retributive justice practised in the 
mountains should have been somewhat one-sided in 750.” — Burke. c] 


[3 Isaiah Ivii, 1-2. In a note upon this Dunham A says, “Not a single 
historian of Spain, from Bishop Sebastian/to Masdeu ‘ and Ortiz,™ has 
ventured to express his disbelief in this miracle.” | 
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Fruela I (757-768) Alfonso’s son, made Oviedo his capital. To strengthen 
his position, endangered by the civil distractions of his reign, he obtained 
his recognition as king of the Asturias and Oviedo from the caliph of 
Cordova in exchange for an annual tribute. He was very pious, but killed his 
own brother, and his dithculties were ended only by his assassination. Four 
usurpers, Aurelio, Silo, Mauregato, and Bermudo I, followed one another 
on his throne and continued to pay the tribute to Cordova, coupled, the 
legend says, with the yearly present of one hundred virgins. Alfonso II, 
called the Chaste, is credited with putting an end to this humiliating relation 
to Cordova. He was the son of Fruela I and began his reign in 791 by 
vigorously repulsing a Moorish invasion. He added to the kingdom on the 
southern frontier, but his relations with Charlemagne constitute the chief 
interest of his reign. He is said to have offered to make the Frankish 
monarch his heir, in return for the latter’s assistance against the Moors, and 
Louis le Debonnaire, Charlemagne’s son, twice led an army into Spain, 


which conquered the ” Spanish INIark.” But Alfonso’s promise to 
Charlemagne was disapproved by the nobles ; whereupon (so the Spanish 
writers affirm), a quarrel ensued between the Franks and the Spaniards of 
Oviedo. With this quarrel they connect the great battle of Koncesvalles, 
where Charlemagne’s forces under his nephew Roland Avere defeated and 
Roland was slain. But this battle is assigned by Arab writers to 778 a.d., 
thirteen years before the accession of Alfonso.” 


Of the legendary slaughter, of the heroism of Roland, of the valour of 
Bernardo del Carpio, of the hundred and one stories which have been 
embroidered upon the simple happening of this mountain ambuscade, no 
account can be given here ; but at least one important fact comes out of the 
legend, namely, that Spaniards of all sorts and races, though divided enough 
to be constantly fighting among themselves, had now, for the first time in 
their history, the early promptings of the nationality of soil, as apart from 
that of faith or tribal connection, sufficiently strong to permit of a coalition 
against a foreigner as such. This feeling was again demonstrated a few 
years later (797), when Alfonso II, encouraged by his successful raids 
against the Mooi’s in the south, bethought him to beg the aid of 
Charlemagne to establish himself in his new conquest, even as tributary of 
the Frankish emperor. But this the Spanish-Gothic nobles would not endure, 
and incontinently locked up their king in a monastery until he promised that 
no foreigner should ever be allowed to interfere in struggles on the soil of 
Spain. 6 


Alfonso the Chaste was succeeded in 842 by Ramiro I, son of King 
Bermudo. His election was disputed but he put down this as other 
rebellions. He repelled the Norse invaders, who then ravaged the Moslem 
coast. His alleged victories over the Saracens are not recorded b) Arab 
historians. In 850 his son Ordoiio I succeeded him. He won a battle at 
Clavijo — the great victory at the same place credited to his father being 
pure legend. He unintentionally aided the Moslems by defeating the Arab 
rebel Musa, but also drove off the hungry Norse pirates and was a famous 
builder of cities and castles. When he died in 866 he left the whole region 
from Salamanca to the Bay of Biscay to his eldest son. 


Alfonso III, who was then only eighteen and was driven from the throne for 
a time, showed his native vigour by re-establishing himself against his 
enemies, though his pacificatory schemes to end the rebellions of Navarre 
ended in the eventual loss of that realm to Spain. « 
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But Alfonso’s victories over the Mohammedans almost atoned for his 
imprudent policy with regard to Navarre — if, indeed, that policy was not 
the compulsory result of circumstances. He removed the boundary of his 
dominions from the Douro to the Guadiana, and the territories thus acquired 
were jjossessed by his successors above a century, until the time of the great 
Almansor. From 870 to 901, his contests with the enemy — whether with 
the wickedness of the kings of Cordova or their rebellious vassals, who 
aimed at independence — were one continued series of successes. His last 
exploit at this period was the destruction, in the battle of Zaraora, of a 
formidable army, led by the rebel Kalib of Toledo, whose ally, Abul- 
Kassim, fell on the field. 


But this great prince, if glorious in his contests with the natural enemy, was 
un-able to contend with his rebellious barons, headed by his still more 
rebellious son Garcia. At the prospect of a civil war, the king no longer 
wished to uphold his rights. Having convoked an assembly at Bordes, in the 


Asturias, in 910, he solemnly renounced the crown in favour of Don Garcia, 
who passed at once from a prison to a throne. To his second son, Ordono, he 
granted the government of Galicia ; and another, Fruela, he confirmed in 
that of Oviedo. These concessions were, doubtless, extorted from him — a 


fact that does not speak much for the firmness of his domestic 
administration ; he appears, like many other princes of his country, to have 
been great chiefly in the field of battle. 


Alfonso did not long survive his abdication. Having paid a visit to the 
shrine of Santiago in Galicia, on his return to Astorga he solicited 
permission and adequate forces from his son to make a final irrujjtion into 
the Mohammedan territories. Both were granted ; and in laying waste the 
possessions of the enemy, he had the consolation of reflecting that he had 
done great service to the church, and left another signal remembrance of his 
valour before his departure. He died at Zamora, at the close of the year 910 
; leaving behind him the reputation of one of the most valiant, 
magnanimous, and pious sovereigns that Spain ever produced. 


Mohammedan Sword and Shield 


Alfonso’s successors 


Of Garcia, the successor of Alfonso III, little more is known than that he 
transferred the seat of sovereignty from Oviedo to Leon ; made a successful 
irruption into the territories of the misbelievers ; and died in 914. The 
nobles and bishops of the kingdom — henceforth called the kingdom of 
Leon — having met, according to custom, for the purpose of nominating a 
successor, placed the royal crown on the head of Ordoiio, brother of the 
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deceased Garcia. Ordono II, under the reigus both of his father and brother, 
had distinguished himself against the Mohammedans ; and he resolved that 
no one should say his head was weakened by a crown. In 917 he advanced 
towards the Guadiana, stormed the town of Alhange, which is above 
Merida, put the garrison to the sword, made the women and children 
captives, and gained abundant spoil. With the wealth thus acquired he 
founded the magnificent cathedral of Leon. In a subsequent expedition he 
ruined Talavera, and defeated a Mohammedan army near its walls. 
Indignant at these disasters, Abd ar-Rahman III assembled a powerful army, 
not only from all parts of Mohammedan Spain, but from Africa ; but this 
immense host was also defeated, under the walls of San Pedro de Gor-maz. 
In a subsequent battle, however, which appears to have been fought the 
same year in Galicia, victory declared for neither party. Nearly three years 
afterwards (in 921), Ordono was entirely defeated in the battle of Val-de- 
Junquera, whither he had advanced to aid the king of Navarre. He took his 
revenge for this disaster by an irruption into Andalusia, which he laid waste 
from the Navas de Tolosa to within a day’s journey of Cordova. Soon after 
his return to Leon, the king committed a rigorous but treacherous act of 
justice. Four counts of Castile, whom he suspected of disaffection, were put 
to death. Ordono died in 923, immediately after his third marriage with a 
princess of Navarre. 


Fruela II, brother of Ordoiio, was elected in preference to the children of the 
deceased king. Alfonso IV, who succeeded in 925, in preference to the sons 
of Fruela II, is represented as a prince more addicted to piety than to 
ambition. In the sixth year of his reign, he renounced the vanities of the 
world, resigned the sceptre into the hands of his brother Ramii-o, and 
retired into the monastery of Sahagun. The following year, however, he 
forsook his cell, and, with a considerable force, hastened to Leon to reclaim 
the throne. His brother compelled him to surrender, and again consigned 
him to his monastery, with three princes (the sons of Fruela IT) his 
counsellors. In accordance with the laws of the Visigoths, the punishment of 


death was commuted to all four by the loss of their eyes. Alfonso survived 
his misfortune about two years and a half. 


Ramiro II, who ascended the throne in 930, is chiefly distinguished for his 
wars with the misbelievers. He gained a considerable advantage over Abd 
ar-Rahman III at Simancas. Like most of his predecessors, Ramiro had also 
to struggle with internal discord. The dependent count of Castile, Fernan 
Gonsalez, and one Diego Nufiez, a count also in the same province, for 
reasons with which history (however communicative romance may be) does 
not acquaint us, revolted against him. The king marched against them, 
seized their persons, and confined them in two separate fortresses. His 
displeasure was not of long duration : he suffered the counts to resume their 
offices on their taking the usual oaths of obedience ; and he even married 
his eldest son, Ordoiio, to Urraca, daughter of Fernan Gonsalez. To that son, 
on the vigil of the Epiphany, in the year 950, he resigned the crown : his 
growing illness convinced him that he had not long to live ; he therefore 
assumed the penitential garb, and passed his few remaining days in 
religious retirement. 


Ordono III had scarcely ascended the throne before he was troubled by the 
ambitious projects of his younger brother, Don Sancho. That prince, 
wishing to share the sweets of power, modestly requested that the 
government of one or two provinces might be confided to him ; and on the 
refusal of the king, he persuaded Garcia of Navarre and the count of Castile 
to 
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espouse his interests. That Fernan Gonsalez, the father-in-law of the rightful 
sovereign, whose forfeited life had been spared by the generosity of that 
sovereign’s father, should thus conspire against Ordono, proves the infamy 
of his character ; neither gratitude nor oaths had any influence over this 
unprincipled governor. But on this occasion treason and perjury met with 
deserved failure : Sancho and the count, at the head of the Castilians and 


this cultivator, his field has been cultivated ; at the time of harvest he shall 
receive grain according to his contract. 


48. If a man has a debt and a storm has devastated his field and carried off 
the harvest, or if the grain has not grown on account of a lack of water, in 
that year he shall give no grain to the creditor ; he shall soak his tablet (in 
water, i.e., alter it), and shall pay no interest for that year. 


49. If anyone has borrowed money from a merchant and given a ploughed 
field sown with grain or sesame to the merchant and said to him: ” 
Cultivate the field, harvest and take the grain or sesame which is thereon ; ” 
when the cultivator has raised grain or sesame in the field, at the time of 
harvest the owner of the field shall take the grain or sesame which is in the 
field, and shall give to the merchant grain in return for the money with its 
interest, which he took from the merchant, and for the support of the 
cultivator. 


50. If he has given him an (already) cultivated field (of grain) or a field of 
sesame, the grain or sesame which is in the field shall the owner of the field 
receive ; money and interest to the merchant he shall give. 


51. If he has no money with which to pay him, he shall give to the merchant 
sesame equal to the value of the money which he received from tlie 


merchant, with interest according to the king’s tariff. 


52. If the cultivator has not raised grain or sesame in the field, liis contract 
is not altered. 
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Navarrese, in vain invaded the territories of Leon ; they found Ordoiio so 
well prepared to receive them that they retreated without risking a single 
battle. Incensed at this conduct of his vassal, the king repudiated his wife 
Urraca, and immediately married Elvira, a ladj^ connected with the chief 
families of Leon. Fernan Gonsalez was now compelled to bow the knee 
before him. With equal success he triumphed over the Galicians, who 
rebelled. He died in 955. 


Sancho I, surnamed from his corpulency the Fat, now arrived at the summit 
of his ambition. But by the retributive justice of heaven he was doomed to 
bear, and in a still heavier degree, the burden of anxiety which he had laid 
on his brother and predecessor. Aided by the restless count of Castile, 
whose daughter, the divorced Urraca, he had married, Ordono, son of 
Alfonso IV, aspired to the throne. Desjairing of success by open arms, the 
two rebels artfully seduced the troops of Sancho from their allegiance, and 
persuaded them to join the intruder. This unexpected event deprived the 
king of the means of resistance, compelled him to flee secretly for his life, 
and raised Ordono IV to a precarious dignity. The exiled Sancho sought the 
aid of his maternal uncle, the king of Navarre. But instead of an army to 
regain his rightful possessions, he received the consoling admonition that he 
ought to submit with patience to the dispensations of heaven ; and that if he 
could not regain his kingdom, he might at least rid himself of his excessive 
corpulency, with which he appears to have been seriously inconvenienced. 
As no Christian leech could be found skilful enough to effect the change, 
and as the physicians of Cordova were renowned over all Europe, he wrote 
to Abd ar-Rahman III for permission to visit that capital. It was readily 
granted : Sancho was courteously received and magnificently entertained by 
the caliph ; by the juice of certain herbs in a short time he was effectually 
rid of his cumbrous mass of flesh, and restored to his former lightness and 
agility. ^ 


But this was not the only advantage which Sancho derived from his 
residence in the coui-t of the caliph. He so won the favour of Abd ar- 
Rahman and the Moslem chiefs that they wished to restore him. At the head 
of his new allies the king returned to Leon, and was everywhere received 
with open arms. The tyranny of the intruder had rendered him obnoxious ; 
his cowardice made him contemptible to the people. In utter hopelessness 


of aid from any of his former subjects, he retired into the Mohammedan 
territories, where he ended his days in misery. The restored king did not 
long survive his good fortune. In an expedition against Gonsalo Sanchez, 
count of Galicia, who aspired to render that government independent of 
Leon, he was poisoned under the mask of hospitality by that perfidious 
rebel, after a troubled reign of twelve years. 


As Ramiro III was only five years of age on the death of his father, his 
education fell to the care of his aunt, Dona Elvira, abbess of the convent of 
San Salvador, who also appears to have been regent of the kingdom. His 


‘AIpsi Agareni herbam attulerunt, et crassitudinem ejus abstulerunt a ventre 
ejus, et ad pris-tinam levitatis astutiam reductus, etc. — Sampiro.” It is a 
pity the Mohammedan doctors did not leave the prescription behind them. 
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minority offers little that is interesting, if we except a predatoiy irruption of 
the Normans, in 968. As Ramiro grew in years, the qualities which he 
exhibited augured anything but good to his people. He became so odious to 
the nation that the counts of Castile, Leon, and Galicia threw off their 
allegiance to him, and proclaimed in Compostella Prince Bermudo, 
grandson of Fruela II. Ramiro immediately assembled an army, and 
marched against . his rival, whom he encountered near Monterroso in 
Galicia, in 982. The contest, though long and bloody, was indecisive ; so 
that both kings, afraid of renewing it, retired to their respective courts — 
Ramiro to Leon, and Bermudo to Santiago. The calamities arising from this 
civil strife were increased by the hostile inroads of Almansor, the celebrated 
hajib of Hisham II, who now began a career of unrivalled military 
splendour, and who was destined to prove the most formidable enemy the 
Christians had experienced since the time of Tarik and Nusa. Fortunately, 
however, for the distracted state, Ramiro did not long survive his return to 
Leon : his death again consolidated the regal power. 


In the reign of this prince (in 970) died the famous Fernan Gonsalez, count 
of Castile, whose fruitless efforts after independence have been already 
noticed. His fame arises not so much from the real as from the romantic 
exploits with which the fertility of fiction has invested him. 


As mention has been frequently made of the counts of Castile, and as that 
government is about to form a conspicuous portion of Spanish history, the 
subject may be properly introduced here. 


ORIGIN OF CASTILE 


Ancient Cantabria, which the writers of the eighth century usually termed 
Bardulia, and which, at this period, stretched from the Biscayan Sea to the 
Douro, towards the close of the same century began to be called Castella — 
doubtless from the numerous forts erected for the defence of the country by 
Alfonso I. As the boundaries were gradually removed towards the south, by 
the victories of the Christians, the same denomination was applied to the 
new as well as to the former conquests, and the whole continued subject to 
the same governor, who had subordinate governors dependent on him. Of 
the first governors or counts, from the period of its conquest by that prince 
in 760 to the reign of OrdoSo I (a full century), not even the names are 
mentioned in the old chroniclers ; the first we meet with is that of Count 
Rodrigo, who is known to have possessed the dignity at least six years, viz., 
from 860 to 866. 


Bermudo II, who, on the death of Ramiro, in 982, was acknowledged king 
of Leon, had little reason to congratulate himself on his elevation, since his 
reign was one of the most disastrous in the national annals — distracted 
alike by domestic rebellion and foreign invasion. The fierce Almansor laid 
waste the greater part of his kingdom, entered his very capital, and forced 
him to seek refuge in the heart of the Asturias. He died in 


999. 


Alfonso V was only five years of age on the death of his father ; and the 
government was consequently entrusted to a regent. That regency is 
eventful, from the defeat of Almansor in 1001 — a defeat which not only 
occasioned the death of that hero, but which was the forerunner of the fall 
of Cordova. In the dissensions which followed among the candidates for the 
throne of Hisham, the Christian princes of Spain embraced different sides, 
as 
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their interests or inclinations dictated. In 1010, Alfonso was imprudent 
enough to confer the hand of his sister on Muhammed, king of Toledo — a 
prince who was subsequently raised to the throne of Cordova, but was soon 
deposed and put to death by Hisham. As the king of Leon grew in years, he 
endeavoured to repair the disasters which had been occasioned by the 
hostile inroads of the Arabs : he rebuilt and repeopled his capital, whither 
the seat of government was again transferred from Oviedo. His good 
intentions, however, were not a little thwarted by the rebellion of Count 
Sancho Garces of Castile. In 1021, Don Sancho died : his son, Don Garcia, 
a mere child, succeeded him. With Don Garcia ended the counts of Castile 
— which was thenceforth to be governed by kings, and to remain more than 
two centuries dissevered from Leon. Alfonso carried his arms into Portugal, 
and laid siege to Viseu, then held by the Mohammedans. He was mortally 
wounded by an arrow from the ramparts. 


SANCHO EL MAYOR 


Like his father, Bermudo III, though already married to the infanta of 
Castile, was at a tender age on his accession. Of this circumstance 
advantage was unworthily taken by Sancho el Mayor, king of Navarre, who, 
not satisfied with assuming the sovereignty of Castile in right of his queen, 
Dona Muna Elvira, the elder sister of the queen of Leon, and daughter of 


Don Garcia, the last count of Castile, made a hostile irruption into the states 
of his brother-in-law. Having passed the Pisuerga, the western boundary of 
Castile, he conquered as much of Leon as lay between that river and the 
Cea. Peace was, however, made on the condition that the king of Leon 
should confer the hand of his sister, Doiia Sancha, on Don Ferdinand, one 
of King Sancho’s sons. But this peace appears to have been subsequently 
broken, doubtless through the ambition of the enterprising Navarrese ; for, 
according to the ComplutensianP and Toledan? annals, that king in 1034 
possessed Astorga, and indeed most of the country as far as Galicia. Yet 
what need of conquest ? As Bermudo continued childless, the wily monarch 
might safely cherish the hope that the crown of Leon would devolve on the 
brows of his son in right of the infanta, his daughter-in-law. 


On the death of Sancho, in 1035, his ample states were thus divided : to 
Garcia he left the kingdom of Navarre, the lordship of Biscay (which had 
been hitherto annexed to Castile), and a part of Rioja ; to Ferdinand he 
bequeathed the new kingdom of Castile, and the conquests he had made 
between the Pisuerga and the Cea; to Ramiro fell the states of Aragon, 
which had hitherto continued a stateship as much dependent on Navarre as 
Castile on Leon ; to another son, Gonsalo, he left liibagorza, with some 
forts in Aragon. This policy could not fail to be followed by fatal results. 
While Ramiro made war on his brother of Navarre, Ferdinand I was 
summoned to the defence of the conquests which he held beyond the 
Pisuerga, and which Bermudo resolved again to incorporate with the 
kingdom of Leon. Aided by some auxiliary troops under his brother Garcia, 
he encountered Bermudo on the banks of the Carrion. The battle, which was 
fought in 1037, was sanguinary and long-continued ; until the king of Leon 
impatiently spurred his horse into the midst of the hostile squadrons, and 
fell mortally wounded by the thrust of a lance. 


With Bermudo III ended the male line of the house of Leon. This prince 
deserved a better fate than that of falling by hostile hands at the premature 
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age of nineteen. The zeal with which he rebuilt churches and monasteries ; 
the valour which he exhibited against the Mohammedans of Portugal, from 
whom he took several fortresses ; the firmness with which, even at that 
early age, he enforced the administration of justice ; and his aiiability of 
disposition, rendered him deservedly dear to his people.” 


THE HISTOKY OF CASTILE (1037-1109 A.D.) 


After this fateful battle on the Carrion, in which Bermudo fell, Ferdinand, 
who had taken Bermudo’s sister to wife, seized upon the whole of Leon and 
its dependencies and united them with the rest of his dominions to form the 
kingdom of Castile. 


His solemn coronation at Leon ushered in a new epoch in the history of 
Christian Spain. To pacify the Leonese, who were profoundly aggrieved at 
the loss of their supremacy, he caused an assembly of the estates to be held 
at Coyanza, and there confirmed all the civil and ecclesiastical privileges 
and liberties which had come down to them from earlier times, and added 
others. At the same time he augmented the defensive armaments of his 
dominions, with the twofold object of repressing rebellion and making war 
upon the Saracens. 


His elder brother, Garcia, cast envious glances at the flourishing neighbour 
country, which rose steadily to greater heights of prosperity and power 
under Ferdinand’s wise governance. He was mortified that his hereditary 
kingdom of Navarre should be ousted from the dominant position it had 
taken under his great father. He therefore laid snares in his brother’s way 
and embarrassed his dominion by perpetual intrigues till at length a 
fratricidal war broke out between them. The hatred lie bore his brother led 
Garcia to conclude an alliance with the emir of Saragossa and Tudela. But 
the battle of Atapuerca (105-1), not far from Burgos, decided tlie struggle in 
Ferdinand’s favour ; Garcia was slain by a lance-thrust, the Navarrese were 
routed, and most of their Moorish auxiliaries killed or taken prisoners. 
Ferdinand then added the district on the right bank of the Ebro to his own 
dominions, and left the rest of the kingdom to the late king’s son, Sancho 
HL 


Having thus tranquillised his own kingdom and assured its safety, he 
endeavoured to extend it southwards by making war upon the infidels. He 
destroyed the fortresses in the northern provinces of what is now the 
kingdom of Portugal, crossed the Douro, and took Lamego, Viseu, and 
other fortified towns, under whose walls Christian and Moslem had so often 
measured their strength in days gone by. These successes inflamed the 
Castilians with martial ardour and religious enthusiasm and made them 
eager for fresh ventures. Having first secured the consent of his knights and 
nobles in an assembly of the estates, the king conquered a chain of fortified 
towns on the eastern frontier of Castile which had long served the enemy as 
a jpoint d’appui, and then pressed forward into the heart of the Moorish 
provinces. He laid the country waste, and spread terror as far as Andalusia. 
The aged ruler of Seville purchased peace with rich gifts, among which 
were the relics of St. Isidore, which Ferdinand buried with great pomp at 
Leon in the church he had built and dedicated to the saint. 


Ferdinand crowned his glorious career by the conquest of the great fortified 
city of Coimbra, which for six months had offered a stubborn resistance. 
The soul of the monarch overflowed with martial ardour and religious devo- 


THE ALHAMBRA 
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tion. In time of peace he was to be seen devoutly kneeling at the altar and 
joining in the chants of the priests. War was likewise a religious act in his 
eyes. With the sword he desired to maintain the honour of God among the 
infidels and win a heavenly crown for himself. Returning stricken with 
disease from one of his campaigns, the pious king had himself carried into 
the church of St. Isidore, where he laid aside the insignia of royalty, and, 
wrapped in the garment of a penitent, passed away in the arms of the 
priests, in 1065. 


At an assembly of the estates, held a few years before, he had made 
arrangements for the succession and for the partition of his dominions. 
According to these, Castile passed to Sancho II, his first-born son ; Leon 
and Asturias to Alfonso, his favourite; Galicia and the newly conquered 
districts as far the Douro to Garcia, the youngest. The cities of Zamora and 
Toro he assigned to his two daughters, Urraca and Elvira, and conferred on 
them the patronage of all abbeys in the kingdom. We know from the 
romance of The Cid — who in the reigns of Ferdinand and his sons 
performed those prodigies of valour which later generations celebrated in 
song — that shortly after his father’s death Sancho made war upon his 
brothers with the intention of seizing their dominions for himself. ^ After 
several battles Alfonso and Garcia were stripped of their possessions and 
compelled to flee to Toledo and Seville. All the country from the range of 
the Pyrenees to the shores of the west Atlantic Ocean, which Ferdinand had 
acquired partly by inheritance and partly by conquest, thus fell under the 
sway of his son Sancho. Only the rocky stronghold of Zamora still owned 
allegiance to the princess Urraca, and afforded a safe refuge to the 
adherents of the fugitive king Alfonso and other malcontents. 


Sancho resolved to conquer this city too, for fear it should become a centre 
and bulwark of rebellion ; but was treacherously murdered under its walls 
by the lance of a traitor knight, Vellido Dolfo by name. His army speedily 
dispersed; only a band of brave Castilians loyally kept guard over the king’s 
body and bore it to the abbey of San Salvador at Oiia, whei-e it was 
solemnly committed to the earth. On receiving the tidings of his brother’s 
murder, Alfonso fled secretly from Toledo, where he had been hospitably 
entertained, and took possession of Sancho’s kingdom. Garcia, the younger 
brother, also came in haste, hoping to regain Galicia, the share his father 


had bequeathed him. But Alfonso, who was no less ambitious and unjust 
than the murdered Sancho, had his brother perfidiously seized on his 
arrival, and kept him in captivity, loaded with fetters, for the rest of his life. 


Knight op the Oeder of St. Iaqo 


[1 Previously to thi.s he waged ” the war of the Three Sanchos,” so called 
from the fact that he, Sancho of Castile, attacked his cousin Sancho of 
Navarre, who called in the aid of Sancho of Aragon; and together the latter 
Sanchos defeated the Castilian, in 1008. ] 
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Alfonso VI was now master of the whole of his father’s kingdom of Castile, 
Leon, and Galicia ; and when his royal cousin of Navarre, a few years later, 
fell a victim to conspirators, he joined the king of Aragon in the conquest 
and partition of the bereaved kingdom ; and after its brief hour of glory it 
was long before Navarre was again counted among independent states. 


Henceforward history follows the fortunes of the two kingdoms of Castile 
and Aragon, which rose upon its ruins. Side by side with them Catalonia 
flourished in the east, blest with culture and prosperity, but exercising no 
particular influence on the course of events ; and towards the end of the 
century some knightly adventurers laid the foundation of the kingdom of 
Portugal in the west, the northern part of which Alfonso conferred first on 
his son-in-law, Raymond of Burgundy, and then on Count Henry, the 
husband of his natural daughter Theresa, as a fief of the kingdom of Castile. 


All these kingdoms turned their arms against the disunited Mohammedan 
world in the centre and south of the peninsula. When once he had gained 


secure possession of his kingdom, Alfonso, guided by the judicious advice 
of his sister Urraca, who always retained great influence over the brother 
she loved so dearly, endeavoured by the excellence of his administration 
and legislation to efface the stains that had defiled his path to tlie throne. He 
took counsel with honourable and capable men on affairs of state, he 
delivered the communes from the oppressions of royal officers and judges, 
abolished the burdensome turnpike toll which had been levied on all 
pilgrims who visited the famous shrine of Santiago de Compostella and had 
given occasion for many exactions and abuses, and by the disuse of the 
Gothic liturgy established in Christian Spain the Roman and hierarcliical 
system of church government, which had been striving to extend its sway 
over all the countries of Europe ever since the time of Gregory VI. By the 
zeal of the Benedictines of Sahagun and the French clergy whom he 
appointed to many important preferments in the Pyrenean peninsula, the 
Spanish church was soon brought at all points under the supremacy of 
Rome. 


He then availed himself of dissensions which had arisen amongst Moslem 
rulers to carry his arms into the heart of the Moorish states. After the 
conquest of Toledo he was able to cherish the proud hope of extending 
Christian rule over the whole peninsula. The arrival of the Almoravids, 
however, put an end to his triumphant progress. After a long reign which 
succeeding generations have ever borne in mind as a period of glory, 
justice, and general prosperity, Alfonso VI died in 1109 of a broken heart at 
the defeat of Ucles and the loss of his only son. His daughter Urraca, queen 
of Leon and Castile, who governed the country during her son’s minority, 
espoused Alfonso I, king of Aragon, as her second husband. But instead of 
strengthening the unity and power of Christian Spain, this alliance led to 
furious civil wars which served to strengthen and prolong Moslem 
dominion. 


ORIGIN AND EARLIEST HISTORY OF THE KINGDOM OF ARAGON 


On the right bank of the river Noguera, which takes rise in the Pic de la 
Maladetta, the loftiest summit of the Pyrenees, and flows southward along 
the frontier between the districts now known as Catalonia and Ara-gon, to 


Concerning Canals 


The canals built by Kharamurabi are frequently referred to in his 
inscriptions so that we expect to find them mentioned in his laws. Clauses 
53-56 are in connection with this subject : 


63. If anyone is too lazy to keep his dikes in order and fails to do so, and if 
a breach is made in his dike and the fields have been flooded with water, the 
man in whose dike the breach was opened shall replace the grain which he 
has destroyed. 


54. If lie is not able to replace the grain, he and his property shall be sold, 
and tlie people whose grain the water carried off shall share (the proceeds). 


55. If anyone opens his irrigation canals to let in water, but is careless and 
tlie water floods the field of his neighbour, he shall measure out grain to the 
latter in proportion to the yield of the neighbouring field. 


50. If anyone lets in the water and it floods the growth of his neighbour’s 
field, he shall measure out to him 10 GUR of grain for every 10 gan (of 
land). 


Each cultivator had an intricate system of small waterways covering his 
land, into which he let water from the main canal at certain times. When lie 
had watered his field he dammed up the connection again, but if he 
neglected to do so the water would keep on coming in and eventually flood 
his neighbour’s land. 


If a shepherd let his flock pasture in a field without permission, he was 
compelled to return a definite amount of grain to the owner. Anyone cutting 
down a tree without permission had to pay one-half of a mina of silver. 


About thirty-five clauses, from Qb to 100, have been erased. This gap has 
been partly filled in from some old fragments of another supposed copy of 
this code in the British Museum. One of these supplementary fragments 
speaks of house rent : if a tenant has paid his rent for a whole year, and the 
landlord turns him out before the end of his term, the landlord shall pay 


mingle its waters with the Segre, had lain from time immemorial the county 
of Ribagorza. The owners of this land, men of strong arm and 
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devout faith, strove with all their might to check the warlike enterprise of 
the Moslem, who possessed a sure centre and stronghold in the 
governorship of Saragossa. 


Their family possessions were broken up by repeated partitions, but various 
members of the ancient stock were scattered over the whole country north 
of the Ebro and formed fresh alliances and made fresh acquisitions by 
marriage and inheritance. Thus the line of the counts of Aragon, who ruled 
the town of Jaca and the province of Sobrarbe, early entered into 
matrimonial alliances with the family of the counts of Ribagorza. The royal 
house of Navarre was also connected by marriage with both families, and, 
on tlie extinction of the male line in both at the end of the tenth century and 
the beginning of the eleventh. King Sancho, who was in a position to 
enforce the claims of kinship with the sword, took possession of Aragon, 
Sobrarbe, and Ribagorza, and on his death bequeathed the province of 
Aragon, as has already been stated, to his natural son Ramiro (1035). 


The latter assumed the title of ” king of Aragon,” and endeavoured by fraud 
and force to gain a fitting extension to the territory of his kingdom. An 
attempt which he made to wrest Navarre from his elder brother Garcia was 
frustrated, but, on the other hand, after Gonsalo, the other brother, had been 
assassinated, he succeeded in gaining possession of his territories of 
Sobrarbe and Ribagorza, whether by popular election or otherwise cannot 
be certain. Ramiro also took the field against the Saracens, but the power 
and personal abilities of the emirs of Saragossa (Muudhir ben Yahya and 
the Banu Hud) prevented him from gaining any brilliant successes. At the 
same time he continued to give proof of his piety by founding abbeys and 
giving gifts to the church in the sj/irit of the counts before him. The abbey 
of San Juan de la Peiia was the most favoured sanctuary of all, and was 


richly endowed with lands and revenues, jDrivileges and liberties by the 
king and the nobles of Aragon. The donation which the king had sent to 
Pope Alexander II when he introduced the Roman liturgy into Aragon was 
declared by Gregory VII to be a tribute due to the apostolic see. 


Ramiro fell in battle against the Saracens at the siege of Grades (1063), and 
his son Sancho Ramirez, a young prince full of energy, courage, and 
adventurous spirit, ascended the throne. He promptly turned his arms 
against the Moors. Having first wrested from them all the possessions they 
held in the mountainous districts of Aragon, Sobrarbe, and Ribagorza, he 
came down upon the fertile plains watered by the Cinca, Gallego, and other 
ti’ibutaries of the Ebro, and after a fierce engagement in which his ally. 
Count Ermengol of Urgel, lost his life (1065), took the important city of 
Barbastro which, though lost again a short time after, finally passed into the 
power of the Aragonese, and provided them with a favourably situated base 
for subsequent conquests. Soon afterwards King Sancho III of Navarre, the 
son of Garcia, was murdered at Peiialen by a band of conspirators headed 
by his ambitious brother Raymond and his sister Ermesenda (1076). As his 
children were not of age and the Navarrese refused to acknowledge the 
fratricide as their sovereign, the two kings Alfonso VI of Castile and 
Sancho Ramirez of Aragon marched into the neighbour kingdom, put 
Raymond to flight and divided the country between them ; the country as 
far as the Ebro being united to Aragon, and Rioja, with Najera and 
Calaliorra and the Basque provinces of Alava, Guipuzcoa, and Biscay 
falling to the share of Alfonso VI of Castile and Leon. 


Sancho then undertook a war of revenge against the emir Ahmed Muktadir 
of Saragossa, who had given shelter to the fugitive regicide Raymond. 
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[1076-1109 A.D.] Having first seized some favourably situated places on 
the Ebro he advanced upon the city of Huesca, which, with the surrounding 
district, lay like a broad wedge driven into Aragonese territory, fortified 
with many strongholds and severing the north of his dominions from the 
south. In a war which lasted for several years and which was marked with 


every accompaniment of horror, the brave king succeeded in subjugating a 
large part of this district and making a safe road to the very walls of Huesca 
by a succession of skilfully planned fortifications. But he was not destined 
to witness the fall of the city ; he received his death-wound in the siege 
from the enemy’s arrows (1094). His valiant son Pedro carried on with 
vigour and energy the work which his father had begun and urgently 
enjoined on him with his dying breath. 


The Moslems strained every nerve to save the bulwark of their dominion in 
northern Spain. The emir Ahmed Mostain led a great confederate army, 
which numbered not only Almoravids but Christian auxiliaries in its ranks, 
into the field against Aragon. But Pedro’s victory at Alcoraz decided the 
fate of Huesca. In the very year (1096) in which western Christendom was 
making ready to drive the infidels out of Jerusalem, Huesca and all the 
country north of the Ebro fell into the hands of the Christians of Spain. 
Henceforward the fall of Saragossa could only be a question of time, a 
question which would have been decided earlier than it was if a civil war 
had not broken out between Alfonso I of Aragon (Alfonso VII of Leon) 
who succeeded Pedro in 1104, and his wife Queen Urraca of Castile.” 


Before taking up the story of the war of Urraca and Alfon.so, we may 
consider the exploits of the most famous warrior in Spanish history, the Cid, 
whose fame was so overgrown with romance that it became the fashion to 
deny that such a man ever existed in reality. But the critical historian who 
has robbed us of so many traditions has restored to us the Cid. His deeds are 
so typical of the period that they may claim some liberality of space, for in 
the words of H. E. Watts,*” “The history of medi;eval Spain without the 
Cid would be something more barren than the Iliad without Achilles.* 


BXJEKE S ESTIMATE OF THE CID 


The three favourites of medi;eval Spanish romance, says the Senor 
Lafuente,cc Bernardo del Carpio, Fernan Gonzalez, and the Cid, have this 
at least in common, that they were all at war with their lawful sovereigns, 
and fought their battles independently of the crown. Hence their popularity 
in Spain. The Castilians of the Middle Ages were so devoted to their 


independence, so proud of their fueros, such admirers of personal prowess, 
that they were disposed to welcome with national admiration those heroes 
who sprang from the people, who defied and were ill-treated by their kings. 


The Cid is the only knight-errant that has survived the polished satire of 
Cervantes. For his fame was neither literary nor aristocratic ; but like the 
early Spanish proverbs, in which it is said he took so great a delight, it was 
embedded deep in the hearts of the people. And although the memory of his 
religious indifference may not have added to his popularity in the sixteenth 
century in Spain, it is a part of his character which must be taken into 
account in gauging the public opinion of earlier days. From the close of the 
eighth century to the close of the fifteenth, the Spanish people, Castilians 
and Aragonese, were if anything less bigoted than the rest of Europe. The 
influence of their neighbours the Moors, and of tlieir Arab toleration 
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could not be without its effect upon a people naturally free, independent, 
and self-reliant ; and the Cid, who was certainly troubled with no religious 
scruples in the course of his varied career, and who, according to a popular 
legend affronted and threatened the pope on his throne in St. Peter’s, on 
account of some fancied slight, could never have been the hero of a nation 
of bigots. 


To judge the Cid, even as we now know him, according to any code of 
modern ethics, is supremely unreasonable. To be sure that, even now, we 
know him as he was is supremely presumptuous. But that Ruy Diaz was a 
great man, and a great leader of men, a knight who would have shocked 
modern poets, and a free lance who would have laughed at modern heroes, 
we can have no manner of doubt. That he satisfied his contemporaries and 
himself ; that he slew Moors and Christians as occasion required, with equal 
vigour and absolute impartiality ; that he bearded the king of Leon in his 
Christian council, and that he cozened the king of Saragossa at the head of 
his Moslem army ; that he rode the best horse and brandished the best blade 


in Spain ; that his armies never wanted for valiant soldiers, nor his coffers 
for goldpieces ; that he lived “my lord the challenger,” the terror of every 
foe, and that he died rich and respected in the noble city that had fallen to 
his knightly spear — of all this at least we are certain ; and, if the tale is 
displeasing to our nineteenth century refinement, we must be content to 
believe that it satisfied the aspirations of mediieval Spain.? 


THE HISTOBICAL CID 


The real existence of the Cid and the most important events in his life have 
been proved by a sufficient, although not by a large number of documents, 
which, being amplified by Middle Age chroniclers, have formed the basis 
of later tradition. It is more or less in this traditionary form that the Cid 
appears, in Spanish history. 


Mariana* related the chief events of his life as popular tradition has 
collected them from history and fable, and contented himself with adding, ” 
Some persons hold a large part of this account to be fabulous ; I also relate 
many more statements than I believe, because I do not dare to pass over in 
silence what others assert, nor would I like to assert as certain that which I 
doubt for reasons which compel me to do so and which others have stated.” 


Prudencio de Sandoval” questioned many single items and declared whole 
episodes to be unhistorical. He was followed by Ferreras.” When finally, in 
1792, the Augustine Manuel Risco,*” supported by the Gesta Roderici 
Campidoeti which he had discovered, tried to rescue some part of the old 
traditions, the Jesuit, Juan Francisco de Masdeu, doubted not only the 
genuineness of this document but the very existence of the Cid. The Englisli 
historian Dunham ‘t was even more firmly sceptical. Robert Southey,* who 
published an English translation of the Chronicle of the Cid, tried hard to 
steer between history and story and rescue as much as possible of the latter. 


Victor Aime Hubert has the credit of being the first to distinguish between 
the historical and mythical elements with great critical ability. The material 
used by Huber was not materially enriched until the Dutch orientalist R. 
Dozy^ discovered in the library at Gotha, in 1844, an Arabic account of the 


Cid and his most celebrated deed of arms, the conquest of Valencia. This 
was found in the third volume of a history of literature (Zakira) written by 
the Moorish author Ibn Bassam,aa in the year 503 of the 
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Hegira, according to his statement (1109 a.d.), that is, only ten years after 
the death of the Cid. It is thus the oldest, the only really contemporary 
account of the celebrated Spanish hero that we possess, and is of great 
historical value even though written by an enemy. The Dutch scholar was 
not satisfied merely to publish the text with a French translation, but also 
enumerated the known sources in order to distinguish between the historical 
and the more or less legendary traits of the same and to get as historically 
accurate a picture as possible of the Cid. At the same time he put entirely 
too much 


confidence in the Arabic account, placing himself in fact on the side of the 
Moors. Hence in order to get a correct idea of the Cid’s character one 
should not follow Dozy blindly, but should rather consider as to how far the 
Arab historian deserves credence on liis own account. 


The date of the Cid’s birth is not known. However, it cannot be far from the 
middle of the eleventh century, certainly not more than ten to twenty years 
be-fore the battle on the Carrion river (1037), in which Ferdinand I of 
Castile conquered the allied kings of Leon and Navarre, and Bermudo ni, 
king of Leon, met his death. With this king, who left no descendants, the 
Visigothic dynasty came to an end, that dynasty which since Pelayo for 
three hundred years had carried on the struggles of Christian Spain against 
the superior force of the Moors, under the most variable circumstances, but 
ever with increasing success. The birth, as well as the youtli and first 
warlike deeds of Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, later called the Cid,i fall in that 
brilliant period when the kingdom of Spain first acquired a greater power 
by the union of Castile and Leon and attained a certain moral supremacy 
over Moorish Spain. In a battle led by the eldest son of the king Sancho, 


against Sancho of Navarre, the Cid conquered a knight of Navarre in single 
combat and thus received the surname Campeador, i.e., ” Challenger.” With 
the death of Ferdinand I, however (1065), the scarcely establislied union 
fell asunder. In his will he divided his kingdom among his five children. 


[‘ It is a curious fact that this warrior is known to the Spaniards by Iiis Arab 
name of Cid or Said, that is, lord or leader, while to the Arabs he is known 
by his Spanish name of Campeador or ” Challenger.” ] 


The Cm 


(From an old engraving of an alleged portrait) 
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Scarcely three years after his father’s death Sancho was in open fight with 
his brother Alfonso at Llantado and won a temporary, though not a decisive 
victory. On this occasion Rodrigo de Bivar was promoted to be “banner- 
bearer,” i.e., “chief commander” of Sancho’s troops. The brothers kept the 
peace for only three years. Eventually Sancho was assassinated. Since there 
was no suitable pretendant to the throne, the crown of Castile was finally 
offered to Alfonso, but only on condition that he take a solemn oath to the 
effect that he was not a party to Sancho’s death. Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar and 
eleven other knights administered this oath. The king at the same time was 
seized with a violent dislike towards the Campeador. Policy, however, 
advised him not to indulge this for the present, but to try to attach this 
powerful and influential Castilian to himself by showing him favour. He 
even gave him his cousin Ximena in marriage (the 19th of July, 1074). 


Alfonso sent him to the court of Mutamid, the king of Seville, to collect the 
tribute due him. At the very time of hds arrival Mutamid was threatened by 
an attack from Abdallah, king of Granada, in whose army were several 


Christian nobles, among them Count Garcia Ordoiiez, a prince of royal 
blood. The Campeador attacked them with his own people, and the 
Sevillians defeated them and took Garcia Ordoiiez and other Castilian 
knights captive, although he freed them again after three days. That was 
enough for his enemies, especially Garcia Ordonez, to malign him before 
Alfonso, after his return, saying that he kept a part of their presents for 
himself. The earlier dislike of the king was revived, and when Rodrigo, in 
1081, on his own initiative and without permission undertook an attack on 
the Moors, the king seized the occasion to banish him. Thus the hero, with 
whose help the king might have been able to break completely the power of 
the Moors, was banished from Christian Spain and compelled to lead the 
life of a warrior chieftain or condottiere and even to seek service with the 
Moors themselves. 


Just at this time (October, 1081) the emir Muktadir of Saragossa died, 
leaving two sons, one of whom, Mutamin, received Saragossa, the other, 
Mondzir, had Denia, Tortosa, and Lerida. They at once began to dispute 
each other’s possessions. Mondzir allied himself with King Sancho Ramirez 
of Aragon and Count Berengar of Barcelona. Mutamin won over the 
Campeador to his cause and found him his surest support. Rodrigo 
conducted expeditions of incredible boldness and became the terror of the 
princes allied against Mutamin. The latter besieged the fortress Almenara in 
overwhelming numbers and reduced it to such straits that Rodrigo himself 
advised treating for peace, in order to save the garrison, but when Mutamin 
insisted on holding out he repulsed the enemy in spite of superior force and 
even took the count of Barcelona captive. His entry into Saragossa was like 
a triumph, and the emir loaded him with honours and presents. Nevertheless 
the valiant Castilian would not be bound. As soon as an opportunity offered 
he tried again to approach King Alfonso. Not until the latter, in his pride 
and anger, had again repulsed him, did he continue to use his talents of 
generalship and his personal bravery in the service of Mutamin. He ravaged 
a large part of Ara-gon in an expedition lasting five days, and his attacks 
were executed so swiftly that his followers were usually up and away 
before the alarm could even be sounded for a repulse. He next attacked 
Mondzir’s possessions and plundered large tracts of territory with the same 
rapidity. When Sancho of Aragon came to assist his ally, Rodrigo defeated 
his troops, took sixteen nobles and two thousand soldiers captive and 


returned again to Saragossa with enormous booty. After Mutamin’s death 
(1085) he continued to serve 
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his son Mostain ; but no details have been preserved of his further warlike 
deeds until 1088. In that year he concluded a contract with Mostain, the 
object of which was the conquest of Valencia. 


In the complicated intrigues for the ownership of the city, the Campeador 
would seem, according to the account of Dozy, at first to have played a 
double, not to say a many-sided part. He made a secret compact with 
Mostain, promising to help him get the city but reserving all booty for 
himself ; but when Kadir made him rich presents he excused himself to 
Mostain by saying that an attack on Valencia could not be made without 
declaring war on Alfonso, and Mostain himself hesitated before such a step. 
At the same time he sent word to King Alfonso that he still regarded 
himself as his vassal and that all his expeditions were carried out only for 
the purpose of weakening the power of the Moors and of supporting an 
army at their expense, which would later bring the whole land into 
subjection to the king. So the latter let him keep his troops, with which he 
occasionally undertook his favourite raids of conquest and plunder. When 
reproached for them he declared that he did it only to earn his living. In 
1089 he went to Castile to have a personal interview with the king. The 
latter received him graciously, gave him several castles and drew up a 
document, deeding all the fortresses and lands he should conquer from the 
Moors to him and his heirs forever. Thereupon the Cid returned to the 
neighbourhood of Valencia to join his array, which numbered seven 
thousand picked men. 


But the Cid had another mischance with Alfonso. When the latter asked him 
to take part in an expedition against the castle of Aledo, near Larca, the Cid, 
through no fault of his own, arrived too late, and the king, although he 
suffered no injury thereby, allowed himself to be influenced by spiteful 


insinuations, deprived the brave warrior of his favour, took away the 
document he had given him the year before, confiscated all his estates, and 
imprisoned his wife and children. All attempts of the offended Cid to prove 
his innocence were repulsed ; the only concession which the king made was 
to give back his wife and children. Again was the Cid obliged to fight his 
Own way as an independent leader, with his own means, and to sui:>port his 
army by plunder. His bravery and ability met with unusual success. Kadir of 
Valencia paid him annually 120,000 dinares, the lord of Alborracin 10,000, 
the one of Alpuente the same, the lords of Murviedro and of Segorbe 6,000 
each, of Jerica 4,000, of Almenara 3,000. The most important deed of arms 
in the next period was a brilliant victory over Berengar of Barcelona, who 
had attacked him unexpectedly but was defeated and himself taken captive 
with five thousand soldiers. The Cid demanded a high ransom, but set the 
prisoners free before it could all be paid. 


For the sake of Alfonso he broke off the siege of Liria, which had been 
progressing favourably, but an interview with the suspicious monarch led 
only to new discord. The latter felt offended on account of a mere trifle and 
wanted to take the Cid prisoner. When he escaped, the king, in revenge, 
himself undertook an expedition against Valencia, which to a certain extent 
was already in the power of the Cid. Rodrigo was deeply offended ; with 
the speed of lightning he hurled himself on the counties of Najera and 
Calahorra, whose governor was his most implacable and powerful enemy, 
Count Garcia Ordoiiez, the most important man next to the king. He 
committed such depredations with fire and sword in his provinces that 
Alfonso was obliged to abandon the siege of Valencia to protect his own 
land from Rodrigo’s plundering raids. This tragic self-destruction of 
Spanish force was fortunately brought to an end again by the dissension and 
strife among the Moors. 
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While thus the inhabitants, split up into various parties, were fighting 
among themselves, some expecting help from one quarter, others from 


back to the tenant a proportionate amount of the money which the tenant 
gave him. 


Commerce” Debt 


The reverse of the stele begins with a continuation of the laws regulating 
commercial relations, which are extremely important as showing a highly 
developed system. If an agent found no opening where he went, he was to 
return the capital to the merchant ; also if any mishap befell him in the place 
to which he went. If he were robbed by the way, he was to swear before 
God that the loss was through no fault of his and could then go free. The 
agent was to make out a written statement of the goods received, and 
received also a receipt for the money paid to the merchant. Without this 
receipt he could lay no claim to his money in case of disagreement. 


Curiously enough the wine sellers appear to have been women. We read in 
clause 109 : If a wine merchant when rebels meet in her house does not 
arrest them and take them to the palace, that wine merchant shall be put to 
death. 110. If a votary wlio does not live in the temple shall open a tavern or 
enter a tavern to drink, she shall be ])urned. 


Laws concerning debt are treated of in clauses 113-119. A man might be 
im/jrisoned for debt, or, as in the Mosaic code, he might sell his wife and 
children into bondage for debt, but only for three years. We have a 
peculiarly doleful picture of a prison of this period, in a letter dating from 


THE GOD SHAxMASH DICTATING THE CODE OF LAWS TO KING 
KHAMMURABI 
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the reign of Khammurabi. It is written by an imprisoned man to his master. 
He describes his place of confinement as a “house of want,” and begs for 
food and clothing, to keep him from death and being devoured by dogs. If 


another, the Cid by a sudden attack surrounded the city, cut off all 
provisions and forced it to surrender on June 15th, 1094, because of most 
terrible famine. He was at first very lenient towards the conquered, 
laromised them a just administration, and warned his own people to be 
merciful. Roderigo made Ibn Jahhaf draw up an inventory of all his 
possessions and swear that he had concealed nothing. Ibn Jahhaf took the 
oath and declared himself ready to die if anyone found anything not on the 
list. The oath was a false one. The deceit was soon discovered and then the 
Cid acted with all the severity of the times. He caused the treacherous and 
perfidious royal murderer to be burned (May or June, 1005), and with him a 
number of his friends and associates ; he also wanted to condemn his wife 
and children to death by burning, but the Christians intervened and obtained 
their pardon. 


Hated as Ibn Jahhaf had been before, he now became a martyr in the eyes of 
the Moors. Consequently in their accounts the Cid is charged with perfidy 
and cruelty. Now for the lirst time was the Cid fully and completely master 
of this rich and powerful city, the conquest of which was in some respects 
more important than that of Toledo by Alfonso. In the eyes of the Castilians 
it was a deed having few parallels, the highest and best which their much- 
feared warrior-hero achieved in a life so rich in battles. Olocau and Serra, 
two fortified places of great strategic importance, now fell into his hands 
and he thought with all seriousness of driving the Moors out of the whole of 
remaining Spain. An Arab of that time claims to have heard him say : “A 
Rodrigo lost this peninsula ; another Rodrigo will win it back.” The Moors 
themselves saw these thoughts threateningly embodied in him, and 
Christian kings had to sue for his friendship. 


In 1094 he allied himself with King Pedro of Aragon in order to force the 
power of the Almoravids further toward the south. At Beira, near Candia, 
where a Moorish fleet could support the attack of the land army, the 
Christians were hard pressed ; only the heroism, personal bravery and tact 
of the Cid revived their sinking confidence and led them to victory, so that 
the superior force of the enemy was completely defeated and an 
immeasurable booty fell into their hands. After a short rest in Valencia he 
marched against Murviedro. Finally on St. John’s day, June 24th, 1098, he 
entered the city, celebrated the new victory with a Te Beum, and 


commanded the laying of the foundation for a St. John’s church in 
commemoration of the event. That he did not pursue selfish ends may be 
gathered from the testimony of the Mohammedans themselves, who state 
that his real end was to drive them out of Spain. But for the continuous 
struggle he carried on for this purpose, especially for the tedious sieges, he 
had to furnish his own means entirely. Even when disease and weakness did 
not permit him to carry a sword himself, he did not give up his great plan. 
But his followers were not so successful as he. They met with Ibn Aisha’s 
army, which had just won a brilliant victory at Cuenca over Alvar Faiiez 
who commanded the royal army of Castile. Even the brave warriors of the 
Cid, who felt the need of their old leader, succumbed to the victorious might 
of the Moslems, and only a few of them returned to Valencia. 


According to the Arab accounts the Cid died in 1099 from rage and grief at 
this defeat. For two years after the death of the unconquered warrior his 
widow Ximena succeeded in holding the city against the repeated attacks of 
the Almoravids. But in October, 1101, having decided to abandon it, the 
Christians set it afire in order to spoil the Mohammedan joy of victory. 
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Mazdali and his army found only smoking ruins when they entered ou May 
5tli, 1102. The body of the Cid was brought by his faithful wife herself and 
buried in the cloister of San Pedro de Cardena at Burgos, where she had 
numberless masses said for the deceased. She outlived him only five years 
and was likewise buried at Burgos. His son [?] Diego Rodriguez fell in the 
battle of Consuegra. Of his two daughters one, Christina, married the 
infante Ramiro of Navarre, the other, Elvira, Raymond IV (Raymond 
Berengar III) of Barcelona. Through her the Cid became the ancestor of the 
later royal dynasty of Spain. 


One hundred and thirty-six years passed before Valencia was reconquered 
for Christian Spain by James I of Aragon after a difficult and tedious siege 


(1238). The heroic life of the Cid, however, did not remain unfruitful during 
this interval. 66 


CHRISTIAN SPAIN IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


The war between Alfonso of Aragon and his wife Queen Urraca of Castile 
lasted many years and was accompanied by conspiracies and partisan 
warfare among the nobles, by scandals in the royal palace, by the papal 
annulment of the marriage, by plunder of the treasures of the church, by the 
spoliation and impoverishment of the people. Even the queen’s death in 
1126 did not immediately put an end to the war, for the two Alfonsos (her 
husband, and the son of her first marriage, Alfonso Raymond) now turned 
their arms against each other. Finally the clergy negotiated a peace. The two 
kingdoms were separated, a compromise being eiTected with regard to the 
disputed districts. Castile with Leon and Galicia formed the territory of 
Alfonso VII (or VIII, since liis stepfather is also counted amongst the 
Castilian kings); Aragon and Navarre were left to king Alfonso I (1126). 


The Aragonese now once more turned his arms against the Moslem ; the 
proud name of Batalladoi-, ” the fighter,” which his compatriots bestowed 
on him, may serve as evidence of the strength and energ}? with which he 
pushed on the struggle. [He also assumed the title of emperor.] It has been 
mentioned that by the conquest of Huesca, his predecessor Pedro had 
confirmed and consolidated the kingdom of Aragon. Ten years after his 
death, Tudela on the Ebro was won, and formed an important base for 
further conquest ; but it was only when Alfonso, supported by the knights 
from the southern kingdom, had conquered the Saraceus in several sharp 
encounters 


[‘ Burke a explains the inconsistent enumerations of the kings of this period 
as follows : 


The curious confusion arising from a twofold or threefold system of 
numeration of the Alfonsos of Castile and Leon in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries seems to call for some special notice. Dunham*, Romey, and 
other foreign historians and chronologists, among whom the count de Mas- 


Latrie” must ever be spoken of with the greatest respect, call Alfonso el 
Batalladur, of Aragon, Alfonso VII of Leon and Castile, as in right of his 
wife Urraca; and thus call Alfonso el Imperador number VIII; and keep 
Alfonso III of Castile out of the Leonese or Junto numeration altogether. 
Thus and in other ways confusion has been introduced, and by imperfect 
explanation still worse confounded. 


The following, it is to be hoped, is plain : 


Alfonso VI of Leon was the first of the name to reign in Castile ; and, as in 
the course of the next hundred and fifty years the two kingdoms were 
sometimes under the same king, though not formally united, and sometimes 
each with a king of its own, the plan has been generally adopted by modern 
Spanish writers of numbering the Alfonsos of Leon and of Castile 
consecutively, without regard to the kingdoms over which they reigned, 
taking no account of the Alfonsos of Aragon. Thus Alfonso el Sabio was 
Alfonso IV of Castile, and Alfonso IX of Leon, but Alfonso X of the 
consecutive Alfonsos, by which title he is always known. And it is by this 
numeration that the late king of Spain was Alfonso XII, and his present 
majesty is Alfonso XIII. ] 
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and finally, after a siege of seven months, had compelled the surrender of 
the city of Saragossa, 1118, the bulwark of the Arab rule in the northeast, 
that the kingdom of Aragon was able to proceed with its political 
development. Saragossa, so long the seat of a Mohammedan emir, became 
Alfonso’s capital. The principal mosque served henceforth for the worsliip 
of the Saviour. The knights and nobles who had stood bravely by the side of 
the king, as well as the soldiers who had gathered to his banner from 
beyond the Pyrenees, were richly rewarded. 


The Moslems were deeply affected by the loss of Saragossa, the result of 
their own want of unity ; that they might not be entirely driven from the 


territory of the Ebro they nerved themselves to a general resistance. There 
was a Series of sanguinary conflicts on the Segre and Ebro, and then under 
their brave commander Yahya ben Gania they won by stratagem the battle 
of Fraga, July, 1134, with which Alfonso ended his heroic life. His efforts 
had undermined his strength, and grief at this severe defeat did the rest. He 
sank on a bed of sickness from which he never rose again. ^ 


The existence of the kingdom was endangered by his death. As he was 
childless he had designated the Christian orders of the knights of the Holy 
Sepulchre, who had taken the most active share in the struggles against the 
Saracens and who possessed lands and castles in all parts of the peninsula, 
as his heirs. But this disposition was not carried into effect. 


In the ” royal city ” of Jaca, the Aragonese elected a brother of the dead 
man for their king. This was Ramiro IT (1134-1137), who had lived in a 
cloister from his youth ; and thus the warrior was replaced by a monk. On 
the other hand the Navarrese raised to the throne Garcia IV, a scion of their 
old princely house, and declared their independence of Aragon. Indeed, the 
priest-king was a feeble substitute for “the fighter”; still he secured the 
continued existence of Aragon. Immediatel}” after his accession Ramiro 
espoused Inez, sister of the duke of Aquitaine and Poitou ; she bore him a 
daughter, Petronilla, who at the age of two years was betrothed, on the 
advice of the grandees, to Raymond Berengar IV [or V] of Barcelona, or 
Catalonia, and when Ramiro soon after returned to the cloister the count 
received the regency of A ragon till the age of the bride should make the 
nuptials possible. The result of this marriage was the lasting union of 
Aragon and Catalonia 2 under Alfonso II, the son of Raymond and 
Petronilla.” 


Want of space forbids us to give the details of the history of Raymond 
Berengar’s dominions. The district had been conquered by the Moslems in 
the eighth century, but part of it was recovered for Christianity by the 
Franks and formed into a province under the name of the Spanish Mark. 
The various counts soon asserted their independence, and those of 
Barcelona increasing in power and importance gradually absorbed the 
dominions of the rest and became masters of the whole of Catalonia. « 


FOUNDATION OF THE SPANISH ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD 


Raymond sought to fulfil the testamentary dispositions of Alfonso by 
founding a special order of knighthood, modelled on the pattern of the 
Temple, ” for the defence of the Western church and to oppose the Moors 


[1 His ambitious assumption of the title of ” emperor of Spain” was 
scarcely justified by his uncertain conquests from the Almoravids and was 
made ridiculous by his failure to subdue his Christian neighbours in Leon 
and Castile.” ] 


[2 Burke (/says, “The union of Catalonia with Aragon by the marriage of 
Queen Petronilla with Raymond Berengar of Barcelona in 1150, was the 
foiuidation of the greatness of Spain.” 
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in Spain,” and he bestowed on it large possessions with castles and 
revenues. As a special Aragonese branch of the order of the Temple, it was 
under the grandmaster of Jerusalem. The large profits which the brethren of 
the order might hope to derive from the spoils of the Arabs in case of a 
victory were a powerful incentive to enterprises and expeditions of 
conquest. 


Before this, Raymond IV, Raymond’s father, a valiant warrior in the service 
of Christ, had himself joined the order of the Temple and had granted it 
extensive lands and rights. With the help of these, and supported by the 
Catalan knighthood and the Pisans, he had fought against the infidel with 
courage and success, and in a hotly contested struggle had taken from them 
many towns and citadels. He had also extended his territory in the north of 
the Pyrenees and had acquired the countship of Carcassonne, Besalu, 
Cerdagne, etc. Raymond V was not only the heir to these possessions which 
he united to Aragon ; he continued the war of conquest against the 
Saracens, now single-handed, now in alliance with his brother-in-law, 


Alfonso VII (VIII) of Castile, who, like his predecessor, assumed the title of 
“emperor of Spain” and claimed the suzerainty over the other Christian 
kingdoms. 


The Christians soon again succeeded in winning the upper hand of the 
Moslems. It was not only that religious enthusiasm, the chivalrous fighting 
spirit of the time and the prospect of knightl}’ lands and spoil continually 
attracted fresh combatants to the standard ; but dissensions and 
disorganisations amongst the disciples of Mohammed facilitated the 
progress of their arms. One jjarty of the Moors called in the aid of the 
Castilian king. Alfonso VII did not hesitate to profit by the disorder 
amongst the Mohammedans. While the Portuguese king conquered Lisbon 
with the help of the crusaders, the Castilian ” emperor,” in conjunction with 
Raymond of Barcelona, Count William of Montpellier, and the Christian 
chivalry of all the Spanish kingdoms, marched to the coast towns of 
Almeria, the headquarters of the Mohammedan pirates, invested it on the 
land side whilst the fleet of the Genoese and Pisans blockaded the harbour, 
and after a long siege compelled it to surrender. The garrison were put to 
the sword, and incalculable spoil was carried off. Raymond Berengar fought 
with like success against the ‘Moslems on the Ebro, where, again supported 
by the Genoese and Pisans, he took the important city of Tortosa, and then 
added the whole territory on the river to his kingdom (1148). 


Alfonso VII lived to see the hardly won town of Almeria again wrested 
from Castile. On his return from a military expedition he died in the pass of 
Muradal, a prince endowed with strength, intelligence, and the love of 
justice, full of zeal for the Christian faith and generous to churches and 
cloisters. With him the series of ” emperors of Spain” comes to an end 
(1157). 


With the death of Alfonso VII of Castile, and that of Raymond of Aragon 
and Catalonia, which followed five years later, the Christian kingdoms of 
the Spanish peninsula again entered on evil times. Whilst the Mohammedan 
world, united and strengthened under the rule of the Almohades, acquired 
fresh power in the south and southeast, and won back much of its ancient 
possessions, in the north the vigour of the attack and resistance was broken 
by divisions and civil contentions. 


Although the kingdom of Aragon and Catalonia passed undivided to the 
young King Alfonso II, and his suzerainty extended over a great part of 
Languedoc and the country of Provence which was governed by a relative 
of the royal family, on the other hand, under the sons and successors of 
Alfonso VII the Castilian kingdom was dismembered ; for Leon with 
Galicia 
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and Asturias, and Navarre with the Basque provinces seceded from it and 
started an independent political existence under their own princes, without 
paying any further attention to the feudal superiority of Castile. The results 
of these partitions were intestine disputes and family quarrels which stood 
the Moslem in good stead. 


The divisions and weakness of Spanish Christendom would have gained a 
still greater ascendency, had not the clergy admonished the knighthood to 
the struggle against the infidels as a religious duty and kej^t alive their zeal 
for the faith. They encouraged the formation of the Spanish orders of 
knighthood to which the preservation of the Christian kingdoms and the 
final overthrow of the Mohammedans was principally owing. Besides the 
order of Calatrava which Raymond, abbot of the monastery of St. Mary at 
Fitero, founded in 1158 on the model of the Templars and according to the 
Cistercian rule, another brotherhood of the faith had come into existence in 
the year 1156. This was subsequently called the order of Alcantara, after its 
chief fortress. In Galicia the priesthood enrolled a number of warlike robber 
knights in the order of St. James of Compostella (1175), for the protection 
of the church of the tomb of St. James (St. lago) in that city, and laid on 
them as their most sacred duty the obligation of escorting pilgrims thither. 


It was principally the courage and religious enthusiasm of these armed 
brotherhoods that prevented the Moslem from again bearing the banner of 
Islam across the Ebro and Douro in the second half of the twelfth century, 
when Castile was distracted by internal strife, due to the enmity and 


jealousy of the two princely houses of Lara and Castro, when the Christian 
kings of the various states turned their arms against each other, when in 
Catalonia the confusion mounted to such a height that two archbishops of 
Tarragona were murdered and Portugal and Leon lay under ban and 
interdict on account of a marriage between near relatives, and anarchy and 
the right of the strong hand ruled unchecked. 


Since the days of the great Almansor no prince had warred against Christian 
Spain with so much success as the Almohad, Abdul-Mumin, ” the 
commander of the faithful.” But when, against the advice of his officers, he 
risked a battle at Santarem, he suffered a defeat in which he lost his life. But 
his son Yakub Almansor, a prince whose virtues and great qualities were 
not inferior to those of his contemporary Saladiu, soon avenged his father’s 
death. The Third Crusade increased fanaticism even in the Pyrenean 
peninsula. Undisciplined hosts of pilgrims landed in the west and south, 
marking their path by robbery and devastation, and Christian and Saracen 
were spurred to fresh encounters. Roused by a devastating raid of the 
archbishop of Toledo against Seville, and by a written challenge of the 
Castilian king Alfonso ” the noble,” Yakub Almansor took the field with his 
whole army. The Christian host, especially the numerous knights of the 
fraternities, both those of the country and foreign Templars and knights of 
St. John, opposed him at Alarcon and suffered a complete defeat (1195). 
The flower of the Christian chivalry were left on the battle-field. Almost all 
New Castile, as far as the fortress of Toledo, fell into the hands of the 
infidels ; the mountains and citadels of Guadarrama and the want of 
provisions alone prevented the Moslems from again penetrating to the 
mountain districts of Asturia. Moreover the Castilians were at war with the 
Leonese and it was not until the marriage of Berengaria, the daughter of the 
Castilian king, with the king of Leon that a reconciliation was effected 
(1197). But, for this, king and kingdom were laid under an interdict, 
because the marriage 
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was against the church’s law on account of the reUitionship of the parties, 
until Berengaria agreed to a divorce and returned to Castile. Her children, 
however, were considered as legitimate. At the same time Sancho of 
Navarre concluded an alliance with the Moorish party of the Almohads, in 
the hope of obtaining the supremacy over the Christian kingdoms by their 
assistance. 


Under these circumstances it seemed as though the Spanish Christians must 
succumb. Fortunately for them, Yakub Almansor died four years after the 
battle of Alarcon. It was not till the new emir jNIuhammed al-Nasir had 
succeeded in mastering his enemies, after several bloody battles, that he 
again undertook a ” holy war °” against the Christians. But in the meantime 
the northern kingdoms had revived and the zealous efforts of pope and 
clergy had succeeded in temporarily adjusting intestine feuds. 


OVERTHROW OF THE MOSLEMS 


Consequently when, after an interval of fourteen years, Muhammed 
renewed the struggle and took the field with vast hosts from Africa and 
Andalusia, he met with a powerful resistance (1211). It was not merely that 
the whole Spanish chivalry, headed by the members of the orders of every 
description, thronged to the standards of the kings of Aragon and Castile ; 
many ultramontanes from the provinces of southern France and other 
districts were to be found there, who, fired by itinerant preachers, had 
travelled across the Pyrenees to earn a heavenly reward and earthly 
possessions as soldiers of God. By an ordinance of the pope, the assistance 
of heaven had been invoked throughout Christendom by fasts and 
processions. The religious excitement which at that time had gained 
possession of all minds, furthered the enterprise. Never before had such 
great hosts of warriors encountered one another in the peninsula. 


In numbers, orders, and military discipline the Moslems were superior to 
the Christians ; like the crusaders in the Holy Land, the Christian warriors 
in Spain, especially the free companies who had flocked thither from 
abroad, sullied the cause of faith by savage crimes and robbery and 
persecutions of the Jews in and about Toledo ; and when the Saracens, 


the debtor died a natural death in his confinement, the case was at an end, 
but: 


116. If the confined man has died in the house of his confinement as a result 
of blows or ill-treatment, the owner of the prisoner shall call his merchant 
to account. If the man was free-born, his son (of the merchant) one shall kill 
; if he was a slave, he shall pay one-third of a mina of silver, and shall lose 
possession of everything which he gave him. 


117. If anyone has an indebtedness, sells wife, son, or daughter for gold or 
gives them into bondage, three years in the house of their buyer or their 
taskmaster shall they labour ; in the fourth year shall he let them go free. 


118. If he gives away a man or woman slave into servitude, and if the 
merchant passes them on, sells them for money, there is no protest. 


119. If anyone has contracted a debt and sells a slave who has borne him 
children, the money which the merchant paid, the owner of the slave shall 
pay back to him and buy back his slave. 


Clauses 120-126 are in regard to depositing grain and other property in 
another’s keeping. A written document was necessary and the person who 
received the deposit made responsible for what had been intrusted to him. 


120. If anyone has stored his grain in the house of another for keeping, and 
a disaster has happened in the granary, or the owner of the house has 
opened the granary and taken out grain, or if he disputes as to the whole 
amount which was deposited with him, the owner of the grain shall pursue 
(claim) his grain before God, and the master of the house shall return undi- 
minished to its owner the grain which he took. 


Domestic Legislation Divorce’ Inheritance 


The laws referring to domestic legislation are especially interesting as 
showing the position of woman. We know from other documents of the 
period that they could hold property in their own name and carry on 
business, and we see here that their position was respected. 


having wasted their best strength during eight months before the mountain 
fortresses of Salvatierra, saw themselves compelled to agree to deliver up to 
the king of Castile the beleaguered city of Calatrava with the treasures 
collected there, in return for a free passage, the majority of the 
ultramontanes withdrew in anger, because the Spanish princes would not 
allow the retreating enemy to be waylaid in defiance of the promise given. 
Fanaticism had hardened their hearts and stifled the sentiments of honour 
and humanity. But in spite of the defection of the foreign soldiers, the 
Spanish Christians won a glorious victory in the battle of Las Navas de 
Tolosa, in the Sierra Morena, when the rule of the Africans in Spain 
received its death-blow (1212), as described in the history of the Arabs. 
More than a hundred thousand corpses, amongst them that of Muhammed’s 
first-born, strewed the battle-field, and for long after the 16th of July was 
celebrated in Toledo by a great thanksgiving festival, called ” the triumph of 
the cross.” The spoil was enormous, but the brilliant victory was stained by 
cruelty and rapine at the capture of the surrounding cities. o 


CHAPTER III 


THE HISTORY OF CASTILE TO THE DEATH OF PEDRO THE 
CRUEL 
[1214-1369 A.D.] 


Alfonso IIL of Castile did not long survive the glorious triumph over the 
Moslems at Navas de Tolosa. After two hostile irruptions into the territories 
of the enemy, he died in 1214, and was succeeded by his only surviving 
son, Henry [Enrique] I. As the new king, however, was only in his eleventh 
year, the regency was entrusted to his sister Berengaria [or Berenguela], the 
most excellent princess of her age. But neither her wisdom, her virtues, nor 
the near relation she held to the infante could avail her with the fierce 
nobles of Castile. The house of Lara, wliose unprincipled ambition had on a 
former occasion been productive of such evils to the state, again became the 
scourge of the country. She resigned the custody of the royal ward to Count 
Alvaro Nunez de Lara, the chief of that turbulent family. 


No sooner was Don Alvaro in possession of the regency than he exhibited 
the true features of his character — haughtiness, rapacity, tyranny, and 
revenge. Those whom he knew to be obnoxious to his party he imprisoned 
or confiscated their possessions. His exactions, which fell on all orders of 
the state, were too intolerable to be long borne : remonstrances were 
addressed to him by the clergy ; but as they produced no effect, and as he 
had laid violent hands, not only on the substance alike of rich and poor, but 
on the temporalities of the church, he was solemnly excommunicated by the 
dean of Toledo. Even this ordinarily terrific weapon was powerless with one 
who disregarded both justice and religion. 


He continued his iniquitous career, running from place to place with the 
young king, destroying the habitations and confiscating the substance of 
such as dai’ed to censure his measures. But an accident, as unexpected as its 
consequences were fortunate for Spain, deranged all his views. Towards the 
end of May, 1217, while Henry was playing with his young companions in 


the courtyard of the episcopal palace of Palencia, a tile from the roof of the 
tower fell on his head, and inflicted a wound of which he died on the 6th of 
June following. Knowing how fatally this event must affect his interests, 
Don Alvaro, with the intention of concealing it as long as he could, 
conveyed the royal corpse as the living prince to the fortress of Tariego ; but 
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the intelligence soon reached the queen, who, on this critical occasion, 
displayed a prudence and promptitude justly entitled to admiration. By the 
laws of Castile she was now heiress to the crown ; but she resolved to 
transfer her rights to her son Ferdinand, heir to the crown of Leon, and 


thereby to lay the foundation for the union of the two kingdoms. Knowing 
that the young prince and his father, her former husband, were then at Toro, 
she despatched two of her knights “\sith an earnest request that King 
Alfonso would allow her to see her son. The request was immediately 
granted, and Ferdinand was conducted to Antillo, where he was met by his 
impatient mother, and received with acclamation by the people. The states 
swore allegiance to her as their lawful sovereign. Immediately afterwards a 
stage was erected at the entrance of the city ; and there, on the 31st day of 
August, 1217, — near three months from the death of Henry, — the queen, 
in presence of her barons, prelates, and people, solemnly resigned the 
sovereignty into the hands of her son, who was immediately proclaimed 
king of Castile. 


But Ferdinand III was not yet in peaceable possession of the crown : he had 
to reduce the towns which held for Don Alvaro, and, what was still worse, 
to withstand his father the king of Leon, who now invaded the kingdom. 
Aided by the party of that restless traitor, Alfonso aspired to the 


sovereignty. The Castilian nobles wei’e not slow in combining for the 
defence of their king: they hastened to Burgos in such numbers, and were 
animated by such a spirit, that Alfonso, despairing of success, or perhaps 
touched by the more honourable feelings of nature and justice, desisted 
from his enterprise. 


Tranquillity being thus restored, the kings of Leon and Castile prepared to 
commence an exterminating war against the Mohammedans. The crusade 
was published by the archbishop Rodrigo, the celebrated historian ; and the 
same indulgences were granted to those who assumed the cross in Spain, as 
to those who visited the Holy Land. Though partial irruptions, generally 
attended with success, were made into the territories of the Moors from 
various parts, — from Aragon, Castile, Leon, and Portugal, — it was not 
until 1225 that the career of conquest commenced, which ended in the 
annihilation both of the African power and of all the petty kingdoms which 
arose on its ruins. In that and the two following years Murcia was invaded, 
Alhamha taken, and Jaen besieged, by Ferdinand ; Valencia invaded by 
King James of Aragon ; Badajoz taken by Alfonso, and Elvas by the king of 
Portugal. The king of Castile was present before Jaen, which his armies had 
invested two whole years, when intelligence reached him of his father’s 
death (in 1230), after a successful irruption into Estremadura. 


Count Alvaro Nunez de Lara (From an effigy) 
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The inestimable advantage which this event was calculated to procure for 
Christian Spain — the consolidation of two kingdoms often hostile to each 
other — was near being lost. In his last will, Alfonso named his two 
daughters — for the kingdom had long ceased to be elective — joint 
heiresses of his states. Fortunately for Spain, the majority of the Leonnese 
took a sounder view of their interests than Alfonso. Nobles, clergy, and 


people were too numerous in favour of the king of Castile, to leave those 
princesses the remotest chance of success. No sooner did that prince hear 
how powerful a party suppoi’ted his just pretensions, than he hastened from 
Andalusia into Leon. As he advanced, accompanied by his mother 
Berengaria, — a princess to whose wisdom he was indebted for most of his 
successes, — Avila, Medina del Campo, Tordesillas, and Toro opened their 
gates to him. Directing his course towards Leon, Villalon, Mayorga, and 
Mansilla imitated the example of the other towns. As he apiroached the 
capital, he was met by the bishops and clergy, the nobles, and the people of 
the greater portion of the kingdom, who escorted him in triumph to the 
cathedral, where he received their homage. 6 


FERDINAND (ill) EL SANTO 


Thus the kingdoms of Leon and Castile were forever united. The king 
afterwards visited the towns of his new kingdom, administering justice and 
receiving on all sides the homage of the different towns, and the most 
promising demonstrations of affection from his new subjects. 


Ferdinand, having recommenced his campaign in Andalusia, conquered the 
town of Ubeda (1234:) ; and in the same 3^ear the Christians took 
possession of the western suburb of Cordova, defending themselves there 
with daring courage. As soon as this news reached the king, who was at 
Benavente, he set out and bore down upon Cordova, which the king of 
Seville dared not succour, and the siege becoming every day more rigorous, 
this large town, formerly chief seat of the Mussulman monarchy, was 
compelled to capitulate (1236), the inhabitants being allowed to depart 
freely with such of their goods as they could carry. 


This conquest filled Christian Spain with joy, not only from its importance 
but as being the herald of more glorious victories. The cross was raised 
upon the highest pinnacle of the mosque, which was converted into a 
Christian church. The pious monarch caused the bells of the church of 
Compostella, which were being used as lamps, and which had been brought 
thither by Almansor on the shoulders of captive Christians more than two 
centuries and a half previously, to be carried back to the church of the 
Apostle by captive Mussulmans, c 


BURKES ESTIMATE OF QUEEN BERENGARIA 


Ferdinand’s mother, Berengaria [who died in 1246], was one of those rare 
beings who seem to have been born to do right, and to have done it. From 
her earliest youth she was a leading tigure, a happy and noble influence in 
one of the most contemptible and detestable societies of mediaeval 
Christendom. Married of her own free will to a stranger and an enemy, that 
she might bring peace to two kingdoms, she was ever a true and loyal wife ; 
unwedded by ecclesiastical tyranny in the very flower of her young woman- 
hood, she was ever a faithful daughter of the church; inheriting a crown 
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when she had proved her own capacity for royal dominion, she bestowed it 
on a strange and absent son, with no thought but for the good of her country 
and of Christendom ; and, finally, as queen-mother and ever-faithful 
counsellor, she accepted all the diiiiculties of government, while the glorj/ 
of royalty was reserved for the king whom she had created. Berengaria was 
ever present in the right place and at the proper time, and her name is 
associated only with what is good, and worthy, and noble, in an age of 
violence, and wrong, and robbery — when good faith was well-nigh 
unknown, when bad men were all-powerful, when murder was but an 
incident in family life, and treason the chief feature in politics. 


FERDINAND S CONQUESTS 


In the following campaigns the king took possession of the kingdom of 
Cordova, of all the passes of Sierra iNIorena on the side of Estremadura, 
and finally of Jaen (1246) which was ceded after a siege of more than a year 
by its lord, Muhammed al-Akhmar, who in the first place was king of 


Arjona, of which he was a native, and afterwards of Granada when he 
acknowledged himself the vassal of Ferdinand. 


This enterprise being so successfully terminated, Ferdinand resolved to 
employ the great military resources now at his disposal in the conquest of 
the town and kingdom of Seville, the richest and most powerful of the 
remaining Mussulman possessions, but almost entirely dependent on its 
own strength. The Christians were well aware that Se'ille could expect but 
little assistance from Africa, and therefore undei-took the enterprise with 
celerity. Immediately on the fall of Jaen, Ferdinand set out for Se/-ille with 
his whole army, accompanied by the king of (rranada and his troops, as 
vassal of Castile. He laid waste to the territory of Carmona, and took 
possession of Aleala de Guadaira, which he made into his arsenal ; he also 
commanded the country surrounding the capital and Xeres to be devastated. 
The following year (1247) commenced the celebrated siege of Seville, in 
which a fleet, which had been constructed in Santander and Biscay, took 
part commanded by the admiral Boniface, penetrating by San Lucar on the 
Guadalquivir. The Moors could receive provisions and relief solely from 
Nieblo and Algarve by means of a bridge of boats uniting the fortress with 
Triana. This was destroyed by the admiral, who got ready two of the 
strongest ships of his fleet and awaited a violent sea wind, when, with all 
the sails of both ships set, he weighed anchor at the moment the full tide 
was strongest, and let the ships be hurled against the bridge of boats, which 
was broken by the force of the shock, thus well-nigh destroying the only 
hope of the besieged. From that day a scarcity of food was experienced in 
the 
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thickly populated town, but the stores laid in were sufficiently abundant to 
enable the town to hold out for another six months. 


Eventually, driven by hunger, the besieged proposed terms, which were 
rejected, King Ferdinand desiring that all the Moors should leave the town, 
taking with them only such of their property as they could carry. Three 
hundred thousand of them left Seville, and on the evacuation of the town 
Don Ferdinand entered with his army and took up his residence in the 
palace of the Moorish kings. There he devoted himself to organising his 
new court, summoning settlers to the country, and granting them licenses 
and privileges. After settling matters in Seville, Ferdinand marciied with his 
army to the maritime towns of the kingdom, taking possession of Xeres 
(1250), Medina Sidonia, Cadiz, Puerto de Santa Maria, and other places. 
Master of the maritime towns, and unable to make war on the 
Mohammedans of Granada, his vassals, he resolved to cross to Africa and 
overthrow the empire of the Almoliads, leaving instructions to the admiral 
Boniface to assemble a large fleet in the ports of northern Spain. Such were 
the plans of this great monarch, in spite of his suffering from drops}’, 
which disease was slowly sapping his vitality, and of which he finally died 
in 1252, his death being most exemplary. 


St. Ferdinand is without doubt the greatest hero of the Spanish nation ; to 
his military genius, manifested in many great expeditions which he brought 
to a successful termination, he united two qualities rarely combined — a 
prudent policy and an acute sense of justice, which caused him to be loved 
and respected by all the kings of Spain and even by his enemies. It was 
through the fame of his rectitude that Murcia submitted to him without 
warfare, and that from an enemy the king of Granada became his loyal and 
submissive vassal. He respected the rights of the rich, but would not suffer 
their violence, knowing when to punish and when to pardon. When it was 
proposed in the cortes to impose taxes on the people, he would merely say : 
” Take heed of what you do, for I fear the curses of an old woman more 
than the united power of the Moors.” His enlightened policy is clearly 
manifested in that he never acceded to the instances of his cousin, St. Louis 
of France, that he would accompany him to Palestine. “There is no lack of 
Moors in my own country,” was his answer. 


He had a great aversion to making war upon a Christian prince, which he 
was never known to do during the whole of a long reign. His qualities as a 
governor were superior to the century in which he lived ; he commanded a 
collection to be made of the ancient laws and customs, he gave a great 
impetus to national literature, commanding all public documents, formerly 
published in Latin, to be published in the vulgar tongue ; and finally, during 
his reign, the custom of summoning the deputies of the principal towns to 
the cortes was firmly established. He faithfully fulfilled his promises to the 
vanquished Moors, and was careful to see that the priests laboured to 
convert them. In this he showed greater zeal than in extending his kingdom. 
c 


That he was a just, a pious, an able, and a paternal ruler, as well as a valiant 
soldier, is undoubted ; but his justice sometimes degenerated into revenge ; 
and his persecution of heretics — especially at Palencia, where, with his 
own royal hands, he condescended to set fire to the fagots on which they 
perished — proves either that his disposition was naturally cruel, or that the 
very demon of bigotry had smothered within him the best feelings of 
humanity. It was probably to this latter circumstance, more than to his 
prayers, his fasts, and his frequent use of the discipline, that, in 1671, he 
was canonised by Clement X.6 
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ALFONSO THE LEARNED (EL SABIO) AND HIS StJCCESSORS 


When Ferdinand the Saint died, after a long and glorious reign, he was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Alfonso X, surnamed the Learned,^ a prince 
who concerned himself less with the enlargement of his kingdom than the 
cultivation of science, and who, in emulation of the old court of the 
caliphate of Cordova, valued culture and learning more highly than military 
renown. Although the contentions with the Moors did not quite cease and 
Castile not only asserted her supi-emacy over Granada, but also fitted out a 
fleet to carry out the crossing into Africa which had been already meditated 


by Ferdinand, yet the mind of Alfonso preferred to dwell on intellectual 
matters, on observations of the heavens, and researches into the historical 
past of his native country. A prince of various knowledge, and penetrated 
with the love of study, he encouraged art and science with much generosity, 
shared the tasks of the learned, and sought to accomplish works during liis 
lifetime which might win greater glory in the eyes of posterity than feats of 
war and arms. 


Alfonso X enlarged the University of Salamanca by the establishment of 
new professorships and by increasing its privileges, so that it could vie with 
the institutions of Paris and Bologna ; he established observatories and 
caused a band of fifty astronomers, some of whom he sent for from a great 
distance to prepare the “Alfonsine Tables,” a solid foundation for the 
astronomy of a future day, even though he himself diverted astronomical 
observations to astrological superstition. Under his supervision learned 
historians drew up the Universal Chronicle,“ compiled from ancient sources 
and dealing with the period from the most ancient times to the date of his 
accession. He also encouraged the cultivation of the national language by 
introducing the Castilian mother-tongue into the administration of justice 
and the state, instead of the Latin which had hitherto been used, and he had 
the Bible translated into the language of the people ; and that he might do 
away with the vast crowd of special fueros (privileges), laws and judicial 
usages, he drew up a scientific code of law {Las Siete Partidas), grounded 
on the principles of Roman jurisprudence, which was to apply to the whole 
kingdom, and superseded not only local laws, but also the free Old Gothic 
law. Only three Castilian towns preserved their ancient /weros. 


But however distinguished King Alfonso might be as teacher and poet, as 
historical and astronomical author, his reign was nevertheless full of 
calamity and disorder. The i-evenues of his kingdom were not sufficient for 
the vast expenditure required for the generous support of learned men and 
scientific institutions, as well as for the maintenance of a brilliant court. 
And when he allowed his pride and vanity to lure him, as son of the 
Hohenstaufen princess Beatrice, into assuming the crown of the Holy 
Roman Empire and purchasing the votes of the covetous princes at a heavy 
price, lie found himself in want of money. He contracted debts at high 
interest, he laid new taxes on the people, and when all this did not suffice, 


127. If anyone has caused a finger to be pointed at a votary or the wife of a 
man and has not proved (his accusation against) that man, one shall bring 
him before the judge and brand his forehead. 


A contract was necessary for legal marriage : 


128. If anyone has married a wife but has not drawn up a contract with her, 
that woman is not a wife. 


If a man was taken captive and if, during his absence, his wife married 
some one else while there was means of subsistence in the house, she was 
drowned. But if she had no means of support, her action was considered 
justifiable. If, in the latter case, the husband returned, his wife was to return 
to him ; but the children of her second marriage remained with their father. 
If the man was a fugitive and had abandoned his native city, but returned 
after a time and wanted his wife again, she was not to return to him. 


The laws concerning divorce were much like those existing in 
Mohammedan countries to-day. If a woman were childless and her husband 
wished to divorce her, she received her dowry and marriage portion and 
returned to her father’s house. If she had borne children and her husband 
still wanted to divorce her, she received besides her marriage portion 
suHicient means to bring up her children ; and after they were grown, of 
whatever they received 
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they were to give her a son’s share. She was also free to marry again. If the 
woman were divorced through a fault of her own, she received nothing. 


141. If a man’s wife, who lives in his house, sets her face to go out, causes 
discord, wastes her house, neglects her husband, to justice one shall bring 
her. If her husband says, “I repudiate her,” he shall let her go her wayflie 
shall give her nothing for her divorce. If her husband says, “I do not 
repudiate her,” lier husband may take another wife ; that (first) wife shall 
stay in the house of her husband as a slave. 


he debased the coinage and thus brought about a dislocation of trade and 
commerce which placed the nation at the mercy of money-lenders and Jews 
; and when, after having made use of the latter as his instruments, he 
persecuted and had them tortured until they ransomed themselves by new 
sacrifices, still no improvement was effected in the situation. But the 
greatest misfortune to the kingdom came from a dispute about the right to 
the succession. 


[‘ Usually, but improperly termed, ” the Wise ” and also ” the Astronomer.” 
E 
-J 
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Alfonso’s eldest son, Ferdinand de la Cerda, died before his father in a 
campaign against the Moors, who had attacked and defeated the governor 
of Algeciras in his fortified camp and conquered and slain the archbishop 
Sancho of Toledo, a brother of King Pedro III of Aragon, who marched 
against them (1275). A decree solemnly promulgated by the king in 
accordance with ancient Spanish law declared the second son Sancho heir 
to the throne, regardless of the fact that the dead man had left two sous, 
Ferdinand and Alfonso. But his widow, Blanche, daughter of St. Louis of 
France, now came forward in defence of her sons’ rights and her claims 
were powerfully sujjported both by her brother Philip III and by her 
stepmother lolanthe, a sister of Peter III of Aragon. Thereupon a war 
ensued, which outlasted Alfonso’s reign and threw Castile into the greatest 
disorder and party strife. The king of France, with whom his sister sought 
refuge and help, took up the cause of his two nephews, now living in 
Aragon, and for several years conducted a destructive war against Alfonso 
on the borders of Navarre and Castile. The attempted intervention of the 
pope had no effect. The situation grew still worse when the king, having 


quarrelled with his son Sancho, wished to proceed to a partition. This plan 
was opposed by the members of the royal house and by a great part of the 
nobles. At an assembly at Valladolid Sancho was declared heir to the throne 
and regent, and invested with the government of the kingdom in his father’s 
stead (1282). Forsaken by his family and the estates, Alfonso called in the 
aid of Abu Yusuf of Morocco, while Sancho, disinherited and laid under a 
ban by his father in his turn, entered into an alliance with the emir of 
Granada. Thus, through the schism in the royal house, the power of the 
Moors in southern Spain was once more strengtiiened. At the same time the 
unhappy party wars in Castile itself led to the demoralisation of the people 
and the increase of the power of the nobles./ 


Burke gives the following picturesque, if perhaps somewhat overdrawn 
estimate of Alfonso : ” For nigh on five centuries all that was learned and 
all that was refined in Spain was found among the Arabs of Andalus. But on 
the taking of Seville by St. Ferdinand, the centre of gravity was completely 
changed. In the thirteenth century, Spain was passing through a great social 
and intellectual revolution, and the first man of intellectual Spain was 
Alfonso of Castile. If his royal highness, the heir apparent to the crown of 
England, were a senior wrangler, and a double first-class man at the English 
universities ; if he were called upon to fill the post of Astronomer Royal of 
England, in default of any other man in the kingdom worthy even to be 
compared with him in that department of science ; if he had written a more 
brilliant history than Macaulay, and a finer poem than Tennyson ; if he were 
fit to teach Wagner music, and Cayley mathematics ; and if in the intervals 
of his studies he had found time to codify the entire laws of England into a 
digest which might endure for six hundred years to come : then, and only 
then, would the practical pre-eminence of his intellectual attainments, in 
modern England, represent the practical pre-eminence of the sahiduria of 
Alfonso X, in medise-val Spain. No Spaniard but Isidore of Seville, and no 
sovereign of any age or nation, not even Alfred the Great, so much 
surpassed all his contemporaries in learning as the king of Leon and Castile 
; and the Siete Partidas is a work which as great a scholar as Isidore, and as 
great a Statesman as Alfred, might well have been proud to own. But 
learning, or even lawgiving is not wisdom, and many a wiser and better 
king than Alfonso has performed his most elaborate calculations on his ten 
fingers, and signed his name with the pommel of his sword. “<^ 
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This was still more apparent when, after Alfonso’s death, Sancho IV 
succeeded to the kingly power (1284). The families of Lara and Haro, with 
their vast wealth and the great number of their vassals, had attained such 
overwhelming power that the king was quite subordinate to them. Only 
their mutual jealousies and conflicting desire for rule made it possible for 
him to still preserve some power and authority over them ; but if he 
favoured one party he had the other for his bitterest enemy. 


At an assembly of the estates (1288) Lopez de Haro, the head of this family, 
whose daughter Don Juan, Sancho’s brother and enemy, had married, 
became so excited that he not only fluijg insults at the king, but even 
threatened him with his sword. Enraged at this arrogance Sancho’s 
followers slew the insolent noble before his eyes. The renewal of the civil 
war was the consequence, for the son and brother of the victim fled to 
Aragon and joined the part}’ of La Cerda for the overthrow of Sancho. Don 
Juaii in his hatred for his brother so far forgot himself as to join Abu Yakub, 
and marched at the head of a Moorish army against the fortress of Tarifa, 
which was defended by the brave Alfonso Perez de Guzman. In vain, 
liowever, did he seek to compel the commander to surrender by threatening 
to murder the hitter’s son, whom he had taken prisoner; with the heroic 
spirit of a Brutus, Guzman himself threw down a sword from the wall, and 
Don Juan, furious at his contempt, was inhuman enough, as it is said, to 
stab the son before his father’s eyes (1294:). Sancho hurried to the rescue 
and saved the beleaguered town. Not long after, tlie king died (1295), and 
such a storm broke from all sides against the Castilian kingdom that its 
dissolution or dismemberment seemed almost unavoidable. 


As Sancho’s son Ferdinand IV, whom he had appointed his successor, was 
still under age, and the marriage of his mother Maria de Molina was 

regarded as illegal, not only did the two infantes, Don Juan and Alfonso’;/ 
brother Henry, hitherto kept in captivity at Naples, lay claim, the former to 
the crown and the latter to the regency, but Alfonso de la Cerda came back 


across the Pyrenees from his sojourn at the B/-ench court and, supported by 
James II, the king of Aragon, and the powerful nobles of the families of 
Lara and Haro, also appeared as a pretender. At the same time the kings of 
Portugal and Granada sought to take advantage of the discordant condition, 
and the pope refused to grant a recognition of legitimacy. 


But the prudence and governing talents of Maria de Molina, to whom the 
king had entrusted the regency, met all these difficulties with skill and 
success. She managed to divide the infantes by conceding to the elder of 
them, the feeble Henry, a share in the government; by a double mai-riage 
she attached the powerful king Diniz of Portugal to the ro3-al house of 
Castile; to the Aragonese, the protector of the prince de la Cerda, slie 
offered so successful and so obstinate a resistance that the union or 
hermandad of the estates of his kingdom compelled him to make peace with 
Castile ; she prevailed on the pope to declare her marriage lawful and the 
king’s birth legitimate, and she won over the estates by lowering the taxes. 
It is true that fresh troubles afterwards broke out when Ferdinand IV began 
to reign in his own name (1305) ; at last, however, by the Treaty of 
Campillo, the long dispute about the succession was adjusted, and 
Ferdinand remained in possession of the throne while the princes Ferdinand 
and Alfonso de la Cerda were indemnified with revenues and feudal 
lordships. The latter indeed preferred to live as a refugee in Germany, rather 
than give up the kingly title, but his son, the founder of the ducal house of 
Medina Sidonia, submitted to the stipulations of Campillo. But Castile had 
been too long distracted by civil strife, and 
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men’s miuds were too much demoralised for peace and tranquillity to return 
at once without further disturbance. Neither was Ferdinand IV exactly the 
man to rally the different parties round his throne. His cruelty and the 
violence of his disposition called forth enmity and hatred and increased the 
discontent and variance. Jealousy and dissension amongst the grandees 
were the chief cause why a campaign entered upon in conjunction with the 


Aragonese king against the emir Mulei Nazar of Granada had no success. 
On this occasion Ferdinand laid before the pope a complaint against his 
uncle Don Juan, the soul of all hostile intrigues, charging him with having 
an understanding with the infidels, and he procured a judical inquiry, the 
issue of which he did not, however, live to see./ 


The story of Ferdinand’s death may be told in the following translation 
from the old Spanish historian Mariana : 


Mariana s Account of the Divitie Judgment on Ferdinand IV 


By order of King Ferdinand IV of Castile, two brothers, Pedro and Juan 
Carvajales, were arrested, being accused of the murder of a nobleman of the 
house of Benavides, who was killed in Palencia when leaving the royal pal- 
ace. The identity of the murderer was not ascertained, and many were ill- 
treated upon suspicion, in particular these two knights, who, after their 
defence was heard, were condemned for this crime against the king, without 
a proper ti’ial, although they had not confessed their guilt, a dangerous 
course to pursue in such cases. 


They were condemned to be thrown down from a steep rock near by, none 
being able to appease the king, who was intractable when enraged, and 
knew not how to restrain his anger. The courtiers, being well aware of this, 
took advantage of it to maliciously inform against and ruin those who stood 
in their way. At the moment of execution, the knights proclaimed aloud that 
their death was an injustice and a great wrong, calling upon God as witness 
before heaven and earth ; they declared that since the king turned a deaf ear 
to their defence and protestations, they appealed to the divine tribunal, and 
summoned him to appear before it within thirty days. By a remarkable 
coincidence these words, at first looked upon as vain, came to be regarded 
in a very different light. 


Heedless of the incident, the king set out for Alcaudete, where his army was 
encamped ; there he fell seriously ill, and was compelled to return to Jaen, 
notwithstanding that the Moors were negotiating to deliver up the town. His 
condition grew daily worse, and his suffering increased so greatly that he 
was unable to treat with them personally. Rejoiced, however, at the news 
brought him, that the town was taken, he mentall}’ planned new conquests, 


but on Thursday, the 7th day of September, having retired to rest after 
dining, he was shortly afterwards found dead. He died in the flower of his 
age, being twenty-four years and nine months old, at a time when his affairs 
were prospering. He reigned seventeen years four months and nineteen 
days, and was the fourth of the name. It was believed that his death was 
caused by excess in eating and drinking ; others declared that it was the 
judgment of God, as, marvellous to relate, it occurred precisely thirty days 
after he was summoned ^ to appear, and therefore he is known as Don 
Fernando el Emplazado, that is, “the summoned.’”!/ 


[‘ The reader may remember that the Templar Jacques de Molay, when 
burned alive, similarly summoned Philip the Fair of France and the pope to 
meet him before the Judgment Seat, and that they died soon after. | 
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Over Ferdinand’s grave, party passion once more lifted its bloody standard. 
As the heir to the throne, Alfonso XI, was only two years old at his father’s 
death, Don Juan advanced claims to the government of the kingdom, but 
found himself thus brought into collision with Ferdinand’s brother, Don 
Pedro, and the royal ladies. The kingdom was soon again divided into two 
hostile camps, which carried on a savage war with one another. Order and 
discipline were at an end, the royal authority disappeared, the possessions 
of the crown were alienated, commons, corporations, and powerful nobles 
seized what they wanted and freed themselves from all authority ; the 
young king’s mother, Constanza, and his grandmother, Maria, had entrusted 
his education to the archbishop of Avila, who had to hide his pupil in his 
cathedral to preserve him from being kidnapped. 


To restore some measure of order recourse was at length had to a division of 
the governing power. Each was to rule where he had the greatest following, 
Juan in the north and west, Pedro in the south and east. At the same time the 
pope interfered to effect a reconciliation (1315). The rulers of the kingdom 
now undertook a campaign against Ismail, who had snatched the lordship of 


Granada from his uncle, Mulei Nazar, the ally of Castile, a Moorish 
commander who had been summoned from Fez to the aid of his co- 
religionists, and defeated Juan and Pedro in a battle at the river Venil, in 
which they lost their lives (1319). 


And now whilst the Saracens were profiting by their victory to make raids 
and conquests in the kingdom of Castile, four infantes laid claim to the 
regency and again filled the kingdom with civil wars and party rage. In vain 
did the states endeavour to bring .about a settlement, in vain did the queen- 
mother Maria and the pope labour to effect a reconciliation ; the strife 
continued for years, almost uninterruptedly ; even when, at fifteen j/ears 
old, the king was declared of age and took the reins of government into his 
own hand, the confusion was not ended. Alfonso XI had grown up amidst 
violence and party intrigues, and exhibited a harsh and savage temper. He 
enticed his cousin, Don Juan the younger, who had followed in his father’s 
footsteps, to the court at Toledo, had him murdered at a banquet, and seized 
from his family the patrimony of Biscay ; he repudiated his betrothed, 
Constanza, daughter of the infante Juan Emmanuel (a nephew of Alfonso 
X), that he might marry a Portuguese princess, which so enraged the injured 
father that he again set up the standard of revolt (1328), and supported by 
the Castilian grandees and the king of Aragon, conducted a long war against 
Alfonso. 


Civilisation and morals declined, and vice and crime throve to such an 
extent as to bring the Castilian people everywhere into contempt. From the 
court itself all sentiment of honour and justice had disappeared. The king 
neglected his Portuguese wife in the most insulting manner, and treated his 
mistress, Leonora de Guzman, as queen. Garcilasso de la Vega, Alfonso’s 
favourite, made himself notorious by perfidy, trickery, and murder till he 
and his son were slain by the indignant nobles ; Osorio and the Jew Joseph, 
who, as the king’s all-powerful advisers and high officials, had acquired for 
themselves great wealth, but had also roused the hatred of the people by 
their covetousness and extortions, were at last delivered to their enemies by 
Alfonso himself, when the one was surreptitiously murdered and the other 
hunted from the country with disgrace and ignominy ; their wealth went to 
feed the royal coffers. Under such circumstances the Saracens could have 
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easily made new conquests, had not Granada too been distracted at the same 
time by internal wars. The king concluded a truce with Castile, by which 
Alfonso gained time for the complete overthrow of his domestic enemies. 


After having won over the Basques to his side by confirming their rights 
and liberties in an assembly of that bold mountain people under the famous 
oak of Guernica, he conquered one hostile town after the other, divided his 
enemies by making separate treaties with each, and aided by the diligent 
mediation of Pope Benedict XII compelled them, one by one, to make 
homage and submission. Alfonso de Haro and other faithless barons made 
atonement with their lives. Even the king of Portugal overcame his 
indignation at the insults offered to his daughter, and the machinations of 
the royal quasi-wife Leonora de Guzman, and, on Alfonso’s promising to 
atone for the injury and treat his wife as her position rightfully demanded, 
he made his peace with him (1339). Immediately afterwards a new Saracen 
army from Africa landed on the Spanish coast under Abul-Hakam, and in 
conjunction with the emir of Granada began a holy war with the siege of 
Tarifa (1840). But the battle of Salado struck the death-blow of the 
Mohammedan power in Spain, and enriched the Christian victors with 
unlimited booty. The pope too, who had forwarded the undertaking by 
briefs and exhortations to a crusade, received magnificent tokens of the 
victory as a reward. 


This great campaign ended with the conquest of Algeciras and covered 
Alfonso’s name with glory and honour, both in the estimation of his 
contemporaries and of posterity ; to defray its cost the estate of Bui-gos, 
after the example of the Moors, granted the Alcabala tax, a twentieth on all 
movable and real property, whenever it was sold or bartered, an impost 
most injurious to trade and commerce which though first intended to last 
only during the war was afterwards continued for the future. Six years later 
(1350), at the siege of Gibraltar, King Alfonso was carried off by the 


plague, which, coming from Asia, now spread itself like a destroying angel 
over the whole of Europe./ 


MABIANA’S account of PEDRO THE CRUEL 


In Castile, grave disturbances, storms, events, cruel and bloody wars, 
deceit, treachery, exiles, and innumerable deaths, followed one on the other 
; many great lords met with a violent end, numerous were the civil wars, no 
care was taken of matters either sacred or profane ; none knew whether to 
attribute these disorders to the new king or to the nobles. By common 
opinion they were laid to the king’s charge, so much so that he earned from 
the people the nickname of ” the cruel.” Some trustwoi-thy authors attribute 
the majority of these disorders to the intemperance of the nobles, who, 
heedless of right, followed their inclinations and inordinate avarice and 
ambition in all things good or evil, so that the king was compelled to punish 
their excesses. 


Upon the death of Don Alfonso, Don Pedro, his sou by his lawful wife, was 
there and then proclaimed king in the camp, as was just, though he was only 
fifteen years and seven months old and was absent in Seville, where he had 
remained with his mother. In years he was unfitted for such grave cares, in 
natural disposition he showed capacity for great things. He had a pale 
complexion, handsome countenance, and majestic air ; his hair was fair, and 
his stature commanding. He showed signs of great courage, wisdom, and 
other qualities. In mind and body he was undaunted by difficulty and 
fatigue. Falconry and hawking were his chief pleasures. He was upright 
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in the administration of justice. To these virtues he joined vices equally 
great, which were already visible and increased with age. He despised 
others, spoke insolently, listened haughtily, and granted an audience with 
difficulty, not only to strangers but also to members of his own household. 


These bad qualities were visible from his early childhood ; avarice, 
dissolute-ness, and harshness were added to them in the course of time. 


These failings, to which he was naturally addicted, increased under the 
tuition of Don Juan Alfonso de Albuquerque, the tutor given him by his 


father when a little child to train him in good habits. This may be suspected 
from the fact that, after he was king, this man was admitted to his intimacy, 
and in all things was given great authority, to the envy and discontent of the 
nobles, who declared that he endeavoured to increase his wealth at the 
expense of the public good — the worst possible of all plagues. 9” 


Thus the historian Mariana.? The figure of Pedro I stands in history and 
romance for that of a monster of cruelty, though it must be borne in mind 
that Pedro Lopez de Ayala,” the chronicler who has left us an account of his 
reign, was the friend and supporter of his rebellious brother Henry of 
Trastamara. Pedro Avas the only son of Maria of Portugal, queen of 
Alfonso XI, but Alfonso’s mistress, Leonora de (iuzman, had several sons 
of whom Henry (Enrique) was the eldest. His father had settled on him the 
great domain and title of Trastamara, and he is generally known as Henry of 
Trastamara. a 


On the accession of Pedro, Leonora de Guzman, dreading his resentment, or 
rather that of the queen-mother, retired to tlie city of Medina Sidonia, which 
formed her appanage. Through the perfidious persuasions, however, of a 
Lara and an Albuquerque, who governed the mind of Pedro, and who 
pledged their knightly faith that she had nothing to fear, she proceeded to 
Seville to do homage to the new sovereign. No sooner did she reach that 
city, than she was arrested and placed under a guard in the Alcazar. The 
eldest of her sons, who was permitted to visit her there, would have shared 
the same fate, had he not precipitately retreated from the capital. From 
Seville she was soon transferred to Carmona ; and if her life was spared a 
few months, it was not owing to the forbearance, but to the indisposition of 
the king, which was at one time so dangerous as to render his recovery 


Leonora dk Guzman 


A woman who wanted a divorce, if she could show fault in her husband for 
it, might take her marriage portion and go home ; but if the fault were hers 
she was thrown into the water. 


A peculiarly humane provision is the following : 


148. If anyone has taken a wife and a sickness has seized her, and if his face 
is set towards taking another wife, he may take (her), but his wife whom tlie 
sickness has seized he may not repudiate her, she shall live in the house he 
has built, and as long as she lives he shall support her. 


149. If that woman does not desire to live in the house of her husband, lie 
sliall give her the marriage portion she brought from her father’s house, and 
she skall go. 


150. If anyone has given his wife, field, garden, house, or property, and has 
left her a sealed tablet ; after (the death of) her husband, her children shall 
contest nothing with her. The mother shall leave her inheritance to the child 
whom she loves ; to a brother she shall not give it. 


Laws of inheritance are more particularly dealt with in clauses 162-184 : 


162. If anyone has married a wife, and she has borne him children ; if that 
woman has gone to her fate, of her marriage portion her father shall claim 
nothing ; her marriage portion belongs to her children. 


163. If anyone has married a wife and she has borne him no children ; if 
that woman has gone to her fate, if the dowry which that man took from the 
house of his father-in-law his father-in-law has returned ; on the marriage 
portion of that woman the husband shall make no claim, it belongs to the 
house of her father. 


164. If his father-in-law has not returned him the dowry, from her marriage 
portion he shall deduct all her dowry ; and her marriage portion he shall 
return to the house of her father. 


165. If any man to his son. the first in his eyes, has given a field, garden, 
and house, and has written a tablet for him ; if afterwards the father has 


(Thrown into prison by order of Pedro the Cruel) 
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hopeless. Unfortunately for Spain, he did recover ; and one of his first 
objects, early in 1351, was to draw her from Carmona, and make her 
accompany him to Talavera, where she was consigned to a still closer 
confinement. Her doom was soon sealed : in a few days she was put to 
death by the express order of the queen ; no doubt, with the concurrence of 
the king. 


This murder was quickly followed by another. Having despatched one of 
his creatures to Burgos, to levy, by his own authority alone, a tax which, to 
be legal, required the sanction of the states, the people resisted, and slew his 
collector. Accompanied by his unscrupulous adviser, Don Juan de 
Albuquerque, he hastened to that capital, to inflict summary vengeance on 
the inhabitants. They naturally took up arms ; and being joined by 
Garcilasso de la Vega, the adeUmtado of Castile, sent a messenger to the 
king, disclaiming all wish to oppose his authority, but beseeching him not to 
allow Albuquerque, whose violent character they well knew, to attend him. 
The request was disregarded ; the count arrived, and the doom of Garcilasso 
was sealed. 


No sooner did Pedro perceive him, than the command was given ; ” 
Ballasteros,/ seize Garcilasso ! ” The adelantado begged for a confessor ; 
but no attention would have been paid to the request, had not a priest 
accidentally appeared in sight. Both having retired for a few minutes into a 
corner, Albuquerque, who bore great enmity to the prisoner, desired the 
king to order what was to be done, and the ballasteros were immediately 
told to kill Garcilasso. On receiving the order, the men, who could not 
conceive it was seriously given, hesitated to fulfil it: one of them, 
approaching the king, said, ” Sir king, what are we to do with Garcilasso ? ” 
“e Kill him ! ” was the reply. 


The man returned, and with a mace struck the adelantado on the head, while 
another associate despatched him. The bleeding body was thrown into the 
street ; where, after lying for some time to be trodden under foot by some 
bulls which were passing, it was removed outside the walls of the city, to be 
there buried. The same fate would have befallen the child Nuho de Lara, 
who by his father’s death was become the hereditary lord of Biscay, had not 
his governess, apprised of the intention, removed to a fortress in the heai-t 
of the Biscayan Mountains. The child, however, soon died ; and Pedro, by 
imprisoning the female heirs, obtained wliat he so much coveted — the rich 
domains of that house. 


Pedro proceeded to Ciudad Rodrigo, to confer on the interests of the two 
kingdoms with his grandfather, the sovereign of Portugal. Well had it been 
for him had he followed the advice of that monarch, who urged on him the 
necessity of living on a good understanding with his illegitimate brothers, 
and of forgiving the natural indignation they had shown at the death of their 
mother. But both brothers soon left him and revolted. Some of the 
confederates were reduced and put to death ; but the princes themselves 
eluded his pursuit, — Don Tello by fleeing into Aragon. While besieging 
the places which had thrown off his authority, he became enamoured of 
Doiia Maria de Padilla, who was attached to the service of his favourite’s 
lady, Doiia Isabella de Albuquerque. Through the persuasion of this 
unprincipled minister, the uncle of the young lady, Don Juan de Henestrosa, 
did not hesitate to sacrifice the honour of his house by consigning her to the 
arms of the royal gallant. The connection thus formed, which continued 
unto the death of Dofia Maria, brought the greatest disasters on the country. 


1 A sort of men-at-arms, whose usual weapon was a short club, or mace. 
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Some months previous to this connection, Pedro, in compliance with the 


request of the cortes of Valladolid, had agreed that an embassy should be 
sent to the French king, soliciting for wife a princess of the royal house of 


that nation. The choice fell on Blanche de Bourbon, a princess of excellent 
qualities, who, early in 1353, arrived at Valladolid. But the king, infatuated 
by his mistress, who had just been brought to bed of a daughter, was in no 
disposition to conclude the marriage ; and it was not m\-ithout difficulty that 
his minister Albuquerque, who was already jealous of the favours accorded 
to the relations of Maria de Padilla, and for that reason the more eager for 
its solemnisation, prevailed on him to meet the princess at Valladolid. 
Leaving Padilla and his heart at Montalvan, lie reluctantly proceeded 
towards that city. On his way he accepted the submissions of his brothers 
Henry and Tello, whom, on an occasion like the one approaching, he could 
not decently punish for their rebellion. Monday, June 3rd, 1353, the 
ceremony took place with due splendour. & The contemporary chronicler 
Ayala gives so intimate a Mew of the king and his household that we may 
quote part of the sequel in his words. 


AYALA’S account of the king’s HONEYTtfOON 


On the Wednesday after his marriage the king dined in his palace. And he 
dined alone that day, with no companions whatever. And while the king was 
at table there came to him Queen Doiia Maria, his mother, and Queen Doiia 
Leonora, his aunt, in tears. Then the king rose from the table and spoke with 
them aside, and as both he and they afterwards reported they said to him : 


” \\ly lord, it is made known to us that you are minded to go from hence and 
rejoin Doha Maria de Padilla, and we beg you in mercy to desist. For if you 
do this thing you make but little of your honour in tlius forsaking your wife 
immediately after your marriage, when all the best and highest in your 
kingdom are assembled here. And further, the king of France will have 
good cause of complaint against j’ou, who has newly allied himself to you 
by this marriage, and has sent you this niece of his whose hand you asked 
of him ; and he sent her hither with great pomp and retinue, as was but just. 
Further, my lord, it will cause grave scandal in your kingdom, should you 
thus go hence, for all the highest in your kingdom have come hither at your 
command, and it will not be for your good ser/dce thus to depart without 
word or speech with them.” 


The king made answer that he marvelled greatly that they should believe 
that he would thus leave Valladolid and his wife, and bade them not believe 
it. And the queens replied that they had been most certainly informed that 
he was minded to seek Doiia Maria de Padilla at once. And the king assured 
them that he would not do so, and had no thought of it, and bade them never 
believe it. Upon this the queens withdrew, knowing full well that the king 
would set out at once, but powerless to prevent it. An hour after the king 
called for his mules, saying that he would visit Queen Doiia jNIaria, his 
mother. And as soon as the mules were brought he left Valladolid, and went 
and slept that day at a place called Pajares. The next day he went to the 
village of Montalvan where Doiia Maria de Padilla was, for though he had 
left her in the castle of Montalvan, he had already sent her word to come to 
Montalvan. But many others who were to accompany him arrived the next 
day. 
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Great clamour and excitement arose in the town of Valladolid, when it was 
known that the king had departed thence and had rejoined Dona Maria de 
Padilla. Then Don Juan Alfonso de Albuquerque and other knights visited 
the queens Doiia Maria the king’s mother and Queen Blanche his wife, and 
Doiia Leonora, queen of Aragon, the king’s aunt, and found them very sad. 
And all those who remained there were anxious and dismayed thinking that 
this day’s work would bring war and evil on Castile, as indeed it did. They 
held their council, saying that it was ill-done of the king thus to desert his 
wife, and they were sore grieved at it. And they resolved that the master of 
Calatrava, Don Juan Nuiiez de Prado, and Don Juan Alfonso should follow 
the king, and many other gentlemen with them, and that they should do 
their utmost to induce the king to return to his wife. Queen Blanche, and to 
amend his ways. 


When Don Pedro heard that Don Juan Alfonso de Albuquerque and the 
master of Calatrava, Don Juan Nuiiez, had turned back, not daring to seek 
him, and that the master had gone to his own land, and Don Juan Alfonso to 


the castles which he had on the frontiers of Portugal, he immediately 
resolved to return to Valladolid in order to meet Queen Doiia Maria his 
mother, and his wife Queen Blanche, to avoid a scandal in the kingdom. 
This was the counsel given him by the gentlemen who were with him. And 
thus the king came to Valladolid, and remained there with his wife Queen 
Blanche for two days. But he could not be prevailed upon to remain there 
longer and he left Valladolid and went to Mojados a village close by. And 
the next day he went to Oviende, and remained there for some days ; and he 
never saw his wife Queen Blanche again. 


The next year he ordered Juan Ferrandez de Henestrosa his chamberlain, 
and uncle of Dona Maria de Padilla, to go to Arevalo where his wife Queen 
Blanche of Bourbon then was, and bring her to Toledo, and place her in the 
Alcazar of the said city. And so it was published that all might be aware of 
it. The knights of Toledo heard of it, and it was great grief to many that such 
a lady as this should be a prisoner and that Toledo should be chosen for her 
prison. And Juan Ferrandez de Henestrosa as the king commanded, brought 
Queen Blanche to Toledo. And when Queen Blanche of Bourbon entered 
Toledo, she said it was her will to go and pray in the church of Sancta 
Maria. And she went thither, and as soon as she reached it she refused to 
leave the church, fearing imprisonment or death. This she did by the advice 
of the bishop and of those who had come with her. Then Juan Ferrandez de 
Henestrosa, who had brought Queen Blanche to Toledo, when he saw that 
she would not leave the church, begged her graciously to accompany him to 
the Alcazar which belonged to the king and her, for she would find good 
apartments there ; but she would not do so. And the king replied that he 
would come himself to Toledo and take such measures in this matter as best 
befitted his service. 


After Juan Ferrandez de Henestrosa left Toledo, Queen Blanche held 
converse with many great ladies of that city, who dwelt there and came 
every day to visit her. And she told them how she went in fear of her life, 
and that she had heard that the king was minded to come to Toledo, and 
have her seized and put to death ; and therefore she begged and prayed for 
some protection. And all this business of Queen Blanche, she being very 
young, for she was not then more than eighteen, was managed by a lady 
who was her governess, holding this office by the appointment of Queen 


Dofia Maria, the king’s mother, who had bestowed it on her. The ladies of 
Toledo, when they heard these things every day from Queen Blanche and 
her governess, 
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Doha, Leonora de Saldafia, were filled with pity for the queen, and they 
spoke to their husbands and kinsmen, saying that they would be the meanest 
men on earth if such a queen as this, their lady and the wife of their lord the 
king, should die such a death in the city where they were ; but since they 
had power, let them prevent it. For the queen thought and feared that Juan 
Ferrandez de Henestrosa would return with the king’s order to seize and 
imprison her in the Alcazar, where she was certain she would be put to 
death. And she thought that this was not the true will of the king, but that he 
had been persuaded to it by certain of his counsellors, kinsmen of Doiia 
Maria de Padilla, and that the time would come when the king her lord and 
husband would hold that they who had saved her from such a death had 
done him good service, and would understand that they had not done 
wrongfully, but in his interest. 


The knights of Toledo, by the many representations made to them, with 
tears for the imprisonment and death of so noble a lady as Queen Blanche, 
who was a creature without blame and of so high lineage, and because the 
highest and best in the kingdom were ill contented with the kinsmen of 
Doiia Maria de Padilla, were for the most part moved to defend the queen to 
the utmost of their power, and to hazard their lives and possessions for her. 
And when the knights and squires and true men of the city heard that Juan 
Ferrandez de Henestrosa was coming to Toledo, although he was with the 
king, and that he was about to seize the queen and imprison her, as they 
were given to understand, they took Queen Blanche from the church of 
Sancta Maria where she abode, and placed her in the Alcazar of the said 
city, on Thursday at the hour of tierce, on the eve of the feast of St. Mary in 
August, of that year. And with her all her ladies and damsels, and many 
other ladies of the citj’. And they gave the towers of the Alcazar and of the 


city into the keeping of the knights and loj’al citizens of that city, for their 
defence ; for all came to this work right willingly. And on the day that this 
was done they seized all their kinsmen who would not take part in it. fi- 
PEDRO S FALSE MARRIAGE 


In the meanwhile Pedro wavered in his fidelity to his mistress long enough 
to be infatuated with Dona Juana de Castro. Not being able to win her to his 
desires, he proposed marriage ; and the bishops of Avila and Salamanca 
stooped first to substantiate his pretence that he had not really married 
Blanche of Bourbon and then to marry him to Juana de Castro. When he 
had tired of her person, the king told her that his marriage with Blanche was 
a true marriage, and the other only a ruse to overcome her sci-uples. A son 
was born of this outrageous deception.” 


When news of this base transaction reached the brother of Juana, Ferdinand 
Perez de Castro, who was one of the most powerful lords of Galicia, he 
instantly joined the league of the discontented. A civil war now 
commenced, which, during some months, raged with more animosity than 
success to either party. On its commencement, the king, persuaded that the 
fortress of Arevalo was not a secure prison for the unfortunate Blanche, 
ordered her, as we have seen, to be conveyed to Toledo and lodged in the 
Alcazar of that city. She was immediatel}’ rescued from the power of her 
jailer, who returned to acquaint his employer with the event. Furious at the 
intelligence, Pedro ordered the commanders of Santiago, first to depose 
their grandmaster, his brother Fadrique, then to march on Toledo, and 
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force the princess from her sanctuary. But she was no longer there ; the 
whole city had taken her part, and honourably placed her, under a strong 
guard, in the palace of their kings. These defenders of ojjpressed innocence 
were now joined by the heads of the league, whose party daily acquired 
strength. 


Neither the sudden, perhaps suspicious, death of Albuquerque, nor the 
deposition of Don Fadrique, depressed their zeal. To show tliat a redress of 
grievances, aud not individual ambition, was their object, they despatched 
messengers to the king, with the assurance of their attachment to his person, 
and proi/osed that, if lie would dismiss his mistress with her kinsmen, and 
return to his queen, they would instantly lay down their arms. Pedro was 
resolved to do neither ; but, as it suited his views to protract the negotiation, 
he nominated commissioners to treat with those of the league, which was 
now strengthened by the accession of the queen-mother. To bring about an 
amicable adjustment between her son and his barons, she invited both to 
Toro, where she then abode — an invitation which both accepted. But Pedro 
now found that he was the prisoner of the leaguers, who changed the 
officers of his household, substituted others from their own body, and 
closely watched his motions at the time they were treating him with the 
highest outward respect. To escape from his situation, he had recourse to his 
usual arts — to bribing some heads of the league, and, above all, to dis- 
siiiuilation, in both cases with success. The king soou contrived to escape, 
and threw himself into the fortress of Segovia. 


After his escape (1355), Pedro assembled his states at Burgos, and, by 
artfully representing himself as thwarted in all his proceedings for the good 
of his people by his mother, his brothers, and the other rebels, whose only 
aim was to tyrannise over the nation, he jDi’ocured sujjplies for canning on 
the war. These supplies, however, were granted on the condition of his 
living with Queen Blanche — a condition which he readily promised to 
fulfil, without the slightest intention of so doing. After an unsuccessful 
assault on Toro, he returned to Toledo, the jAeculiar object of his hatred. 
Contrary to all reasonable expectation, he forced an entrance, and expelled 
the troojis of his brother Henry. This success would, however, have been 
unattainable, had not most of the inhabitants believed in the sincerity of his 
declaration to the pontifical representative. The unfortunate Blanche was 
transferred — not to his palace, to enjoy her rights as queen, but to the 
fortress of Siguenza ; the bishop of that see was also consigned to a pi’ison ; 
and some of the most obnoxious individuals of the league were beheaded or 
hung. 


The legate, Bertrand, no longer withheld the thunders of the church : Pedro, 
Maria de Padilla, and even Juana de Castro, were excommunicated, and the 
kingdom subjected to an interdict. But these thunders passed harmless over 
the head of the royal delinquent, who lost no time in marching against Toro, 
where his mother and many of the leaguers still remained. His first attempt 
on that place was repulsed with loss ; but, after a siege of some months, he 
prevailed on the inhabitants, by lavishing extraordinary promises of 
clemency, to ojien their gates to him. How well he performed his promise 
appeared the very day of his entrance, when he caused some barbarous 
executions to be made in his mothers sight. “ The queen fainted at the 
spectacle ; and, on recovering her senses, requested permission to retire into 
Portugal, which was granted. About the same time many Castilian barons 
fled into Aragon. 


[‘ It is said tliat she stood to her ankles in the blood of the slaughtered 
noblemen. ] 
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During the next few years Pedro waged a desultory war against the king of 
Arao’on, both by sea and land ; but the result was decisive to neither of the 
belligerents. In this war many of the disaffected barons fought in the ranks 
of the latter — a policy for the condemnation of which no words are 
sufficiently strong, and which greatly detracts from the commiseration that 
must be felt at the fate of some who afterwards fell into his hands. It cannot 
be denied that the Castilian king had many provocations to vengeance : liis 
nobles rebelled for the slightest causes — often without any cause at all ; 
nor is he known to have put to death any of his subjects, whom he did not 
conceive, at one time or other, either openly or secretly to have aimed at 
subverting his authority. But the barbarity of his executions ; the duplicity 
with which he planned the destruction of such as submitted under the 
assurance of pardon ; his perfidious disregard of promises, or even oaths, 
when the openly pardoned objects of his hatred were fully in his power — 


not even excepting his nearest connections — stamp him at once as a 
ruthless barbarian, and a bloody tyrant. 


The execution of his brother Fadrique, grandmaster of Santiago, in 1358, is, 
perhaps, more characteristic of him than any other of his actions. On some 
suspicion — whether founded or not in justice must remain unknown — 
that the grandmaster maintained an understanding with the king of Aragon, 
Fadrique was recalled from the Valencian frontier to Seville, where Pedro 
then was. He found the king apparently in the best of humours, and his 
reception was very friendly. & 


The account of the horrible and cold-blooded deed which followed may be 
quoted from the contemporary Ayala. 


AYALA S ACCOUNT OF THE MURDER OF FADRIQUE 


The king Don Pedro being in Seville in his Alcazar, on Tuesday the 29th 
day of May of this year, there came thither Don Fadrique his brother, mas- 
ter of Santiago, who had just recovered the town and fortress of Jumilla 
which is in the kingdom of Murcia. In the truce of a year established by the 
cardinal Don Guillen between Castile and Aragon, this town was claimed 
for Aragon by a nobleman called Don Pero Maza, who said it belonged 
thereto and not to the dominion of the king of Castile, and that it was not 
included in the truce. But in this war that town was first for Castile, and as 
soon as the master Don Fadrique heard of it, he went thither and besieged 
and recovered it, to do the king service. For the master Don Fadrique was 
eager to serve the king and do him pleasure. And when the master had 
recovered the said town and castle of Jumilla, he went to the king, from 
whom letters came every day requesting his presence. 


The master ari’ived in Seville on the said Tuesday in the morning, at the 
hour of tierce, and coming immediately to pay his duty to the king, he 
found him playing draughts in the Alcazar. And as soon as he came in the 
master kissed his hand, and the many knights who came with him likewise. 
The king received him with a show of goodwill, asking him from whence 
he came that day, and if he had good lodgings. The master replied that he 


gone to his fate, when the brothers make a division, the present which the 
father gave him he shall keep ; in addition, the goods of their father’s house 
in equal parts they shall share (with him). 


166. If a man has taken wives for his sons, for his little son a wife has not 
taken, if afterwards the father has gone to his fate, when the brothers divide 
the goods of their father’s house, to their little brother, who has not taken a 
wife, besides his portion, money for a dowry they shall give him, and a wife 
they shall cause him to take. 


167. If a man has married a woman, if she has borne him children, if that 
woman has gone to her fate ; if afterwards he has taken another wife, who 
has borne him children, and if afterwards the father has gone to his fate: the 
children shall not divide the property according to their mothers ; they shall 
take the marriage portion of their mother ; their father’s property they shall 
vshare in equal parts. 


168. If anyone has set his face to cut off his son and says to the judge, ” I 
cut off my son,” the judge shall inquire into the matter ; and if the son 
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has no grievous offence, which would lead to being cut off from sonship, 
the father shall not cut off his son from sonship. 


169. If he has a grievous crime against his father to the extent of cuttino- 
him off from sonship, for the first time he (the father) shall turn away his 
face ; but if he commit a grievous crime a second time, the father shall cut 
off his son from sonship. 


170. If to a man his wife has borne children, and if his servant has borne 
him children ; if the father during his life has said : ” You are my children,’ 
to the children which his servant bore him, and has counted them with his 
wife’s children : afterwards if that father has gone to his fate, the goods of 
the father’s house shall the children of the wife and the children of the 


2 


had set out that day from Cantillana, which is five leagues from Seville, and 
for his lodgings he knew not of them yet, but was full sure they would be 
good. The king bade him go and look to his lodging and then return to him ; 
and the king said this because many companies had come into the Alcazar 
with the master. 
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Then the master left the king and went to see Dona Maria de Padilla and the 
king’s daughters, who were in another part of the Alcazar called the 
Caracol. Doiia Maria de Padilla knew all that was planned against the 
master and at the sight of him she assumed a countenance so mournful that 
all might read it ; for this lady had a very good heart, and sound judgment, 
and liked not the deeds of the king, and the death decreed against the master 
lay heavy on her. 


After the master had visited Dona Maria and his nieces the king’s 
daughters, he went down to the courtyard of the Alcazar, where he had left 
his mules, intending to seek his lodgings and bestow his companies. But 
when he reached the courtyard of the Alcazar he found that his beasts were 
gone, for the king’s porters had given orders for everyone to leave the 
courtyard, and they turned out all the beasts and closed the gates ; for so 
they had been commanded, that there might not be many there. When the 
mas-ter could not find his mules he was at a loss whether he should return 
to the king or what he should do ; and one of his knights, whose name was 
Suer Gutierrez de Navales, an Austrian, perceived that some mischief was 
afoot, for he saw a stir in the Alcazar, and he said to the master, ” My lord, 
the postern of the courtyard stands open ; go out and you shall not lack 
mules.” This he repeated many times, for he tliought that if the master got 
outside the Alcazar he might perchance escape, and there they must needs 
slay many of his followers ere they could take him. 


In the meanwhile there came to the master two knights who were brothers, 
and their names were Ferrand Sanchez de Tovar, and Juan Ferrandez de 


Tovar, and they knew nothing of this business. By the king’s orders they 
said to the master, ” My lord, the king calls for you ” ; and the master turned 
back to go to the king, in dread, for he now suspected evil. As he passed the 
doors of the palace and of the different apartments the number of his 
followers grew less and less, for those who guarded the doors had oi’dered 
the porters not to let them pass. 


When the master came to the place where the king was, none was allowed 
to enter save only the master Don Fadrique, and the master of Calatrava, 
Don Diego Garcia (who that day accompanied Don Fadrique, the master of 
Santiago, and knew nothing of all this), and two other knights. The king 
was in a hall called ” del Fierro ” with the door closed. And when the 
masters of Santiago and Calatrava came to the door of the hall where the 
king was, it was not opened to them, and they stood at the door. And Pedro 
Lopez de Padilla, the king’s ballestero mayor, was outside with the masters, 
and thereupon a wicket opened in the hall where the king was, and the king 
said to Pedro Lopez de Padilla : 


“Pedro Lopez, seize the master;” and he replied, ” Which of them?” and the 
king said, ” The master of Santiago.” Then Pedro Lopez de Padilla laid hold 
of the master Don Fadrique, and said, ” I arrest you,” and the mas-ter stood 
silent full of dread, and the king said to some ballesteros who stood by, ” 
Ballesteros, kill the master of Santiago.” 


But even so the ballesteros durst not do it. Then one of the king’s 
bedchamber, a man named Rui Gonzalez de Atienza who was in the secret, 
cried aloud to the ballesteros : 


” Traitors ! what are you about ? Did you not hear the king command you to 
kill the master ? “ 


Then the ballesteros, seeing that it was indeed the king’s order, raised their 
maces to strike the master Don Fadrique. When the master of Santiago saw 
this, he disengaged himself from the grasp of Pedro Lopez de 
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Padilla, and jumped into the courtyard. He seized his sword but could not 
draw it, for it was slung round his neck under the tabard which he wore, and 
when he would have drawn it the hilt caught in the strap and he could not 
get it free. The ballesteros pursued him to wound him with their maces but 
thev could not succeed, for he eluded them and fled from side to side, in the 
courtyard. 


Then Nufio Ferrandez de Roa, who pursued him more closely than the rest, 
came up with him and dealt him a blow on the head with his mace, so that 
he fell to the ground, and thereupon all the other macemen came up and 
wounded him. As soon as the king saw the master lying on the ground, he 
went through the Alcazar thinking to find some of his followers and put 
them to death, and he found none ; for some had not entered the palace 
when the master returned in answer to the king’s summons, because tJie 
doors were well guarded, and some had fled and concealed themselves. But 
the king found a squire named Sancho Ruiz de Villegas, who was surnamed 
Sancho Portin, and he was the master’s chief equerry. The king found him 
in the part of the palace called the Caracol, where Dona Maria de Padilla 
dwelt with the king’s daughters, where he had taken refuge when he heard 
the noise of the master’s murder. The king entered the room, and Sancho 
Ruiz had taken Dona Beatrice, the king’s daughter, in his arms, thinking to 
escape death through her. But when the king saw it, he caused his daughter 
Doiia Beatrice to be torn from his arms, and stabbed him with the dagger 
which he wore in his belt. 


The king returned to where the master lay, and found that he was not yet 
dead, and the king took a dagger from his belt and gave it to a groom of the 
chambers, to kUI hira with. When it was done the king sat down to eat in 
the place where the master lay dead, a hall called the Azulejos, which is in 
the Alcazar. Then the king sent for his cousin, the infante Don Juan, (of 
Aragon) and told him in secret that he was going from thence to Biscay at 
once, and that he should come with him, for it was his intention to put Don 
Tello to death and give Biscay to Don Juan. For the infante Don Juan was 
married to Doiia Isabella, sister of the wife of Don Tello, and both were 


daughters of Don Juan Nuiiez de Lara, lord of Biscay, and of Dona Maria 
his wife. And the infante kissed the king’s hands, thinking that he would act 
according to his word. That day, after the death of the mas-ter Don 
Fadrique, the king took the adelantadoship of the frontier from his cousin 
the infante Don Juan, saying that he would make him lord of Biscay, and 
bestowed it upon Enriquez, who was alguacil mayor of Se\dlle ; and he 
gave that office to Garci Gutierrez Tello, an honourable gentleman dwelling 
in Seville. 


That same day on which the master of Santiago died the king sent orders to 
Cordova for Pero Cabrera, a gentleman who dwelt there, to be put to death, 
as well as a zurat whose name was Fen-ando Alfonso de Gabete. And he 
sent to kill Don Lope Sanchez de Bendaiia, chief commander of Castile, 
and they killed him in Villarejo, a place belonging to the order of Santiago, 
the property of the commander. In Salamanca they killed Alfonso Jufre 
Tenorio; and Alfonso Perez Fermosino in Toro. In the castle of Mora they 
slew Gonzalo Melendez de Toledo, who had been held a prisoner there. 
And the king ordered all these to be put to death, saying that they were 
concerned in the rebellion when some in the kingdom took up the causes of 
Queen Blanche, as has already been related. And although he had indeed 
pardoned them it appeared that his wrath against them was not dead. A 
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The king and the prince of Aragon departed for Biscay; but, on reaching 
Aguilar, they found that Don Tello had been apprised of his intended doom, 
and had fled. Pedro followed him to Bermeo, where he learned that the 
fugitive had just embarked for Bayonne. In his blind fury he embarked in 
the first vessel he found in the harbour, and ordered a pursuit ; but the sea 
began to rise so high that he soon abandoned it, and returned to the port. 
The infante Juan now requested the fulfilment of the royal promise ; but he 
who had made it had now changed his mind. With his usual duplicity, 


however, he amused his cousin, saying that he could do nothing without the 
states of the province ; that he would speedily convoke them, and procure 
the recognition of the new feudatory. He did convoke them; but it was to 
persuade them to confer their sovereignty on himself alone. 


The disappointed claimant now left Pedro in disgust; but was speedily 
recalled to Bilbao, where the king repaired, by the promise that his ambition 
should be gratified. The infante hastened to that town, and proceeded to the 
house occupied by the court. As he approached the royal apartments, some 
of the tyrant’s creatures, as if in jest, deprived him of his poniard — the 
only weapon which he had about him, and, at the same moment he was 
struck on the head by a mace ; another blow brought him lifeless to the 
ground. His corpse was thrown from the window of the apartment occupied 
by the king into tlie street; but was afterwards conveyed to Burgos, and cast 
into the river. 


To revenge the murder of these victims, the two brothers, Henry and Tello, 
who had returned to Aragon, made frequent irruptions into Castile. In a 
battle fought in 1359, they triumphed over Henestrosa, whom they left dead 
on the field; and, in subsequent invasions, they obtained no small portion of 
plunder. 1 But none of these things moved the king, who persevered in his 
course of barbarities as if his throne rested on a rock of adamant. It is 
impossible to specify all his individual acts of murder ; such only can be 
represented here as are either more than usually characteristic of him, or as 
exercised some influence on following events: in revenge for the aid 
afforded to his revolted subjects by the infante of Aragon, he put to death 
Leonora, the dowager queen of that country, who had long resided in 
Castile, and who was also his own aunt. But his famous, or rather infamous 
compact with the Portuguese king, Pedro, is most indicative of the man. 
Knowing how mtch that sovereign longed to extirpate all who had been 
concerned in the murder of liies de Castro, and of whom a few had sought 
refuge in Castile; and no less eager on his own part to take vengeance on 
three or four of his own obnoxious subjects, who had implored the 
protection of the Portuguese, he proposed to surrender the Portuguese in 
exchange for the Castilian refugees. The kindred soul of the Lusitanian felt 
a savage joy at the proposal; in 1360, the men were exchanged and put to 
death. 


That he cared as little for the king of France as for the pope — both were 
distant enemies — Spain had a melancholy proof, in 1361, in the tragical 


1 While Pedro was at Najera, for the purpose of protecting his frontiers 
against these irruptions, a priest of San Domingo de la Calzada is said to 
have waited on him, and foretold, that, unless he kept on his guard, he 
would be assassinated by his brother Henry. “Who has advised you to tell 
me this ? ” asked the king. ” No one,” replied” the priest, ” except San 
Domingo.” Pedro regarded this as some ” weak invention of the enemy.” 
and caused the priest to be burned alive. This anecdote, true or false, is 
extracted from the chronicle of the contemporary Lopez de Ayala.” 


2 The fate of this lady, which has so frequently occupied the tragic muse of 
the peninsula, must be looked for in the history of Portugal. 
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death of that unhappy queen, Blanche de Bourbon. His orders for her 
removal by poison were first given to the governor of Xeres, to whom the 
custody of her person had for some time been intrusted ; but that governor, 
whose name (Ifiigo Ortiz de Zuniga) ought to be revered by posterity, 
refused to become the executioner of his queen. It is somewhat surprising 
that his life was not the penalty of his disobedience — a doom which he 
doubtless expected. A less scrupulous agent for this bloody business was 
found in one of the king’s ballasteros, Juan Perez de Robledo, who hastened 
to the fortress, superseded the noble liiigo Ortiz in the command, and 
perpetrated the deed — whether by poison or by steel is unknown. The 
same violence befell Isabella de Lara, widow of the infante Don Juan, 
whom the tyrant had murdered at Bilbao. 


Tlie death of Blanche was followed by the natural one of the king’s 
mistress, Maria de Padilla. Whether through the example of the Portuguese 
sovereign, who had shortlj’ before proclaimed his secret marriage with liies 
de Castro, or whether because the Castilian had in like manner actuall}’ 


married Maria, certain it is, that, in 1362 — immediatel}’ after the murder 
of the king of Granada by liis own hand — Pedro convoked the cortes at 
Seville, and declared that JNIaria de Padilla had been his lawful wife, and 
that for this reason alone he had refused to live with Blanche de Bourbon : 
he therefore required that his son Alfonso should be declared his legitimate 
successor. Three of the king’s creatures were brought forward, who swore 
on the holy Gospels that they had been present at the nuptials ; and the 
cortes, though far from convinced of the fact, affected to receive it as such, 
declared Maria the queen and Alfonso the heir of the kingdom ; and, after 
him, the daughters of their monarch by that favourite. If such a marriage 
wei-e really contracted, Blanche was deceived as well as Juana de Castro ; 
but, from want of sufficient evidence, history can place the French princess 
only in the rank of Castilian queens. The man who had imposed on the 
credulity of Doiia Juana, who had broken his faith whenever it suited his 
views, whose character was as much distinguished for duplicity as for 
violence — must produce some better voucher than his word, or his oath, or 
those of his ci’eatures, before he will obtain credit with posterity. 


THE WAR WITH HENKY OF TKASTAMARA 


It was to defend himself against the probable vengeance of France, and the 
present hostility of Aragon, that, in 13G3, Pedro sought the alliance of 
Edward II of Ensrland and the heroic Black Prince. The danger was the 
more to be appreliended, when the king of Navarre joined his brother of 
Aragon. For some time, the advantage lay on the side of the Castilian ; who, 
early in 1864, reduced several towns in Valencia, and invested the capital of 
that province ; the siege of which, however, he was soon compelled to raise. 
But these temporary successes were more than counterbalanced by the 
activity of Henry ; who, in 1365, prevailed on Bertrand du Guesclin, the 
count de la Marche, and other French chiefs, to aid him in his projected 
dethronement of the Castilian tyrant. 


The French king, Charles V, anxious to avenge the cruel insult done to his 
royal house, espoused the cause of Henry, and commanded his disbanded 
soldiers to serve in the expedition destined against Castile. To meet it, 


Pedro, in 1366, assembled his troops at Burgos. He had not long to wait : 
under some noted leaders, the French soon entered Catalonia; they were 
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favourably received by their ally the king of Aragon, and reached Calahorra 
unmolested, the gates of which were speedily opened to them. There Henry 
was solemnly proclaimed king of Castile. 


The inactivity of Pedro on the invasion of his kingdom was such as to leave 
it a doubtful point with posterity whether he was a coward, or whether he 
knew too well the disaffection of his people to hazard a battle with the 
enemy. In oj/ijosition to the urgent remonstrances of the inhabitants, he 
precipitately left Burgos for Seville, without venturing his sword with his 
aspiring brother. Henry hastened to the abandoned city, where he was 
joyfully received by many deputies of the towns, and crowned in the 
monastery of Huelgas. With the money he found in the Alcazar, and the 
presents made him by the Jewish inhabitants, lie was able to gratify his 
followers ; their chiefs he rewarded more nobly : thus, to Du Guesclin he 
gave the lordship of Molina and Trastamara; and to the Englishman Hugh 
de Calverley, who, with the former, had the chief command of the 
auxiliaries, the city and lordship of Carrion ; on his brother Tello he 
conferred the sovereignty of Biscay; on Sancho, another brother, that of 
Albuquerque and Ledesma. He now lost no time in pursuing the fugitive 
Pedro. Presenting himself before Toledo, he summoned that important place 
to surrender; which, after some deliberation, obeyed the summons. There he 
was joined by deputies from Avila, Segovia, Madrid, Cuenza, Ciudad Real, 
with the submission of those towns. He was now master of the whole of 
New Castile. 


The rapidity of these successes convinced the guilty Pedro that his own 
subjects alone would form but a poor rampart against the assaults of his 
brother. To procure the aid of Portugal, he sent his daughter Beatrice, now 
the heiress of his states (his son Alfonso was no more), into that country, 


with a great treasure as her marriage portion, for the infante Don Ferdinand, 
to whom she had been promised. He was himself soon obliged to follow 
her: an insurrection of the Sevillians, who openly declared for Henry, 
inspiring the detested tyrant with a just dread of his life, he fled into the 
territories of his uncle and ally. But here new mortifications awaited him : 
the Portuguese returned both his daughter and his treasures, on the pretext 
that, the states of Castile having acknowledged Henry, the latter had no 
wish to plunge the two kingdoms into war ; all that he could obtain was 
permission to pass through the Portuguese territory — he durst not venture 
into Estremadura — into Galicia. No sooner was he arrived at Monterey, 
than the archbishop of Santiago, Ferdinand de Castro, and other Galician 
lords, joined him, and advised him to try the fortune of arms ; especially as 
Zamora, Soria, Logroho, and other cities still held for him : but, though they 
offered to aid him with two thousand foot and five hundred horse, either 
through cowardice or distrust he rejected the proposal, and set out for 
Santiago, with the resolution of proceeding thence to Corunna, and 
embarking for Bayonne, to join his ally the prince of Wales. 


A Spanish Kino of the Fifteenth Century 
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Pedro reached the city of Santiago about the middle of June. While there, he 
resolved on the murder of Don Suero the archbishop — a resolution almost 
too extraordinary to be explained, yet sufficiently characteristic of the man; 
who, whenever “blood was to be shed, or plunder to be procured, little 
troubled himself about reasons for his conduct. But his most powerful 
motive for this atrocious deed was his desire to obtain the towns and 
fortresses of Don Suero. The fortresses of the murdered prelate were 
immediately occupied. The assassin, leaving them, as well as the support of 
his interests, to the care of Ferdinand de Castro, proceeded with his 
daughter to Corunna, where, with a fleet of twenty-two sail, he embarked 


for Bayonne. Thus, in three short months, without a single battle ou either 
side, was this cowardly tyrant deprived of a powerful kingdom. It may, 
however, be doubted whether the majority of the people cared much for 
either prince ; on them the fantastic cruelties of Pedro fell harmless : 
indeed, there is room for believing that, whatever were his cruelties towards 
his obnoxious and usu-all}/ rebellious barons, he caused justice to be 
impartially administered, and wished no unnecessary imposts to be laid on 
the great towns. 


The exiled king was well received by the English hero, who uudertook to 
restore him to his throne. The treaty into which the two princes had entered 
rendered the aid of Edward almost imperative: besides, it was his interest to 
oppose the close ally of France; and his own personal ambition was not a 
little gratified by the offer of the lordship of Biscay, with 56,000 florins of 
gold for liis own use, and .550,000 for the support of his arm}’. To insure 
the punctual performance of the other conditions, Pedro delivered his 
daughters as hostages into the hands of the Black Prince. The enterprise was 
sanctioned by the English monarch, and the necessary preparations were 
immediately commenced. 


In the meantime Henry had been joyfully received at Seville, and 
acknowledged by the whole of Andalusia. Seeing himself thus master of the 
kingdom, except Galicia, he marched to reduce it. He closely invested 
Ferdinand de Castro in the city of Lugo. From Lugo the king proceeded to 
Burgoo, where he convened his states and obtained the necessary supplies 
for the defence of the kingdom. He renewed his alliance with the king of 
Aragon ; and, in an interview with the sovereign of Navarre, on the confines 
of the two monarchies, he prevailed on the latter, for a gift of 60,000 
pistoles, and by the promise of two fortresses, to refuse a passage to the 
prince of Wales. No sooner, however, was the king of Navarre retui-ned to 
Pamplona, than he received messengers from the dethroned Pedro, who 
offered to put him in possession of Alava and Guipuzcoa, with the two 
important places of Logrono and Vittoria, if he would suffer the English 
prince to march through his territories unmolested. Charles had no difficulty 
in accepting the latter proposition, as he had accepted the former. 


servant share on equal terms. In the division the children of the wife shall 
choose (first) and take. 


171. And if the father, during his life to the children which his slave bore 
him has not said, ” You are my chileren,” afterwards when the father has 
gone to his fate, the property of the father’s house the children of the 
servant shall not share with the children of the wife. The freedom of the 
servant and her children shall be assured. The children of the wife cannot 
claim the children of the servant for servitude. The wife shall take her 
marriage portion and the gift which her husband gave her and wrote on a 
tablet for her, and shall remain in the house of her husband. As long as she 
lives she shall keep them, and for money shall not give them ; after her they 
belong to her children. 


172. If her husband has not given her a gift, her marriage portion she shall 
receive entire ; and of the property of her husband’s house, a portion like a 
son she shall take. If her children force her to go out of the house, the judge 
shall inquire into the matter, and if a fault is imputed to the children, that 
woman shall not go out of the house of her husband. If that woman has set 
her face to go, the gift which her husband gave her she shall leave to her 
children. The marriage portion which came from her father’s house she 
shall keep, and the husband of her choice she shall take. 


173. If that woman, there where she has entered, to her second husband has 
borne children, and if afterward that woman dies, her marriage portion shall 
her earlier and her later children divide between them. 


174. If to her second husband she has borne no children, her marriage 
portion shall the children of her first husband ‘ake. 


175. If a free-born woman has married a palace slave or the slave of a 
noble, and has borne children ; the owner of the slave on the children of tlie 
free-born woman shall make no claim for servitude. 


176. And if a free-born woman marries a slave of the palace or the slave of 
a noble, and if when he married her she entered the house of the palace 
slave or of the nobleman’s slave with a marriage portion from the house of 
her father, and from the time that they set up their house together have 


The iAreparations of the English prince being completed early in the spring 
of 1367, he passed the Pyrenees at Roncesvalles, and descended into the 
plains of Navarre. In his combined army of English, Normans, and 
Gascons, were some of the flower of English chivalry. Instead of opposing 
his passage, Charles secretly desired Oliver de Manny, one of Edward’s 
generals, to seize him (the king of Navarre) while hunting in a certain place, 
and make him prisoner : by this contrivance he hoped to excuse his 
inactivity to Henry. Oliver did as directed, and the English prince pursued 
his march towards the Castilian frontiers. He was joined by Sir Hugh de 
Calverley, who preferred the loss of the new lordship of Carrion to violating 
a vassal’s faith by bearing arms against his natural chief. Henry also 
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advanced ; but so well was he acquainted with the valour of his renowned 
antagonist, that he was undetermined whether he should do more than hover 
round the flanks of the invaders, cut off their supplies, and force them, by 
famine, to return. In a council of war, however, which he assembled to hear 
the opinion of his officers as to the plan of the campaign, his Castilian 
chiefs so justly convinced him that, if he refused the battle, several towns 
would immediately declare for Pedro, that he resolved to risk all. No 
wonder that he should ; for if, as Froissart « informs us, his army was near 
seventy thousand strong, he might well have little fear as to the result. One 
of his detachments had the advantage over a foraging party of the allies. On 
the 2nd of April, the two hostile armies met, west of Logrono, a few miles 
south of the Ebro. 


BATTLE OF NAJERA OR NAVARRETE (1367 A.D.) 


The Castilians immediately occupied the vicinity of Najera : the allies 
encamped at Navarrete. To spare the effusion of Christian blood, Edward 
sent a letter, by a herald, to the camp of Henry, explaining the causes which 


had armed the English monarch in defence of an ally and a relation ; but 
offering, at the same time, to mediate between the two parties. His letter, 
which was addressed, ” To the noble and powerful Prince Henry, count of 
Trastamara,” not to the king of Castile, was courteousl}- received by Henry. 
In his reply, he dwelt on the cruelties and oppressions of Pedro’s 
government, whose expulsion he represented as the act of an indignant 
nation, and expressed his resolution to maintain both that nation’s rights and 
his own by the sword. 


The battle which decided the fate of the two kings commenced the 
following morning, April 3rd, 1367. The war-cry of “Guienne and St. 
George!” on the one side, and of ” Castile and Santiago ! ” on the other, 
were soon drowned by the clash of arms, the shouts of the victors, and the 
groans of the dying. The struggle was for a short time desperate : but who 
could contend with the victor of Crecy and Poitiers? A fierce charge on the 
left wing of Henry, by the prince in person, so terrified Don Tello, who 
commanded a body of cavalry, that he fled from the field ; perhaps he was 
as treacherous as he was cowardly. Henry fought nobly ; so also did his 
antagonist, who, like his celebrated counterpart, Richard III of England, 
was as brave as he was cruel. But after the flight of Don Tello, the infantry 
of Castile began to give way ; and, after some desperate efforts by Henry to 
support the contest, resistance was abandoned. The number of slain, on the 
part of the vanquished, was eight thousand. Many thousands were made 
prisoners — all but a handful, who accompanied the defeated count into 
Aragon, whence he escaped into France. Success so splendid is seldom to 
be found in the annals of history : it at once restored Pedro to the Castilian 
throne. But the heroic victor met with little gratitude from his faithless ally : 
as on a former occasion, the states of Biscay were secretly advised not to 
accept him for their ruler ; and it was not without difficulty that he could 
obtain from Pedro an oath that the money due to his troops should be paid 
at two instalments — the first in four, the second in twelve months. But 
what most disgusted the humane conqueror was the eagerness which the 
restored king showed to shed the blood of the prisoners. ^ 


The Spanish historian Ayala has drawn a picture of the Englishman’s 
protest against Spanish ruthlessness. 
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You must know that so soon as the battle was won, from that day onwards 
there was little harmony between Don Pedro and the prince, and the reason 
thereof was as follows. In the first place, upon the day of the battle, a 
gentleman named Inigo Lopez de Orozco was taken prisoner by a 
gentleman of Gascony, whereupon Don Pedro rode upon horseback, and 
slew the said liiio-o Lopez ; and the gentleman whose prisoner he was 
complained to the prin’ce that, this man being his prisoner, Don Pedro came 
up and killed him ; and he complained not only for the loss of his prisoner, 
but also because he held himself greatly dishonoured by the death of this 
gentleman who had surrendered to him, and was in his power. 


The prince said to Don Pedro that it was not well done of him, for he knew 
full well that one of the cliief articles of those agreed, sworn, and signed 
between them, was that the king should not put to death any gentleman of 
Castile, nor any person of note, while the prince was there, until he had 
been justly judged, save those wAhom he had previously sentenced, among 
whom this Inigo Lopez was not included. And that it appeared from this 
that the king did not intend to fulfil his engagements towards him, and he 
presumed that his fidelity on all points would be the same as in this matter. 
The king excused himself as best he might, but neither he nor the prince 
was well pleased that day. The day after the battle Don Pedro asked the 
prince that all the knights and squires of note, natives of Castile, who were 
taken prisoners in the battle, should be delivered to him, and that a 
reasonable price should be set upon them, and he would pay it to those who 
held them prisonei’s. And that the prince should be security for such 
payments to the knights and men-at-arms who held them prisoners ; and the 
king, Don Pedro, would pledge himself to the prince for the sum to which 
they amounted. And the king said that, if these knights were delivered to 
him, he would deal and speak with them in such a way that they should 
remain on his side ; but if their ransom should be procured by other means, 


or they should escape from the imprisonment in which their captors held 
them, they would always remain his enemies and be active in his dis- 
service. Don Pedro insisted strongly on this point, on Sunda}-, the daj’ after 
the battle, which was fought on the Saturday before Lazarus Sunday, the 
3rd of April. The prince of Wales said to Don Pedro that, saving his roj’ al 
majesty, his request was beyond reason, for these lords, knights, and men- 
at-arms, who were there in the king’s service and his own. had laboured for 
honour, and if they had taken any prisoners they were theirs. And the 
knights who held them were of such sort that for all the wealth of the world, 
though it were a thousand times the worth of their prisoners, they would 
never deliver them to him, for they would think his purpose was to kill 
them. And he bade the king urge the point no more, for it was a thing to 
which he never could agree ; however, if there were any among the captive 
knights against whom he had passed sentence before the battle, he would 
order them to be delivered to him. 


The king said to the prince that if things were to fall out thus, his kingdom 
was now more surely lost than ever, for these prisoners were those by 
whose fault he had lost his kingdom, and if they were to escape thus, and 
not be delivered to him, that he might come to terms with them and win 
them to his cause, he held that the prince’s help was of small account, and 
that he had expended his treasure in vain. Then the prince was angry at the 
words the king, Don Pedro, had spoken to him, and thus made answer : 
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” Sir kinsman, methinks you are now more like to recover your kingdom 
than when it was yours indeed, and you governed it so ill that you were fain 
to lose it. And I would counsel you to cease these executions and seek some 
means whereby you may recover the good will of the lords, knights, and 
noblemen, and the towns and cities of your kingdom ; but if, on the 
contrary, you govern yourself as you did formerly, you are in sore peril of 
losing your kingdom and life, and of being brought to such a pass that 


neither the king of England, my lord and father, nor myself, will avail to 
help you, though we were so minded.” 


Such was the discourse held between Don Pedro and the prince that day, 
Sunday, after the battle, when they lay in that camp.’» 


A NEW REVOLT ; THE END OF PEDRO THE CRUEL 


Pedro’s cruelty soon raised new discontent of which Henry was ready to 
take advantage, while the English prince was too disgusted ^ to support 
further with his bravery the odious tyranny of the Spanish Nero.« 


Towards the close of the year (1367), Henry entered Spain by Roussillon, at 
the head of a very small force, not exceeding four hundred lances. At first 
the king of Aragon attempted to arrest his progress through that kingdom, 
but with little zeal ; the soldiers sent to oppose him connived at his passage 
into Navarre. Having passed the Ebro at Azagra, and set foot on the 
Castilian territory, he drew a cross on the sand, and by it swore that he 
would not desist from his undertaking while life remained. The 
neighbouring inhabitants of Calahorra readily received him within their 
walls. He was joined by many of the Castilian barons with considerable 
reinforcements, and by the archbishop of Toledo. Leon was besieged and 
taken ; the Asturias submitted ; Illescas, Buytrago, and Madrid opened their 
gates after a short struggle ; and Toledo, which promised a more obstinate 
resistance, was invested. It is useful to observe that the resistance of these 
places was the work of the citizens who were generally attached to Pedro ; 
while the barons and hidalgos were generally for Heni-y. This circumstance 
gives great weight to the suspicion that, while Pedro ruled the privileged 
orders with an iron sceptre, he favoured the independence of the people. 


The success of the invader roused Pedro to something like activity in 
defence of his tottering crown. His ally, the king of Granada, was persuaded 
to arm in his behalf ; and to join him with six thousand horse and thirty 
thousand foot. His own troops did not much exceed seven thousand, but the 
united force was formidable. Cordova was immediately assailed by the two 
kings ; but the defence was so vigorous, and the loss on the part of the 


besiegers so severe, that the enterprise was soon abandoned. The troops of 
Muhammed V returned to Granada ; and though they afterwards took the 
field, they did so, not so much to aid their ally, as to derive some advantage 
for themselves from the confusion of the times. The operations of the war 
were now very desultory, though destructive to the kingdom. In the north, 
Vittoria, Salvatierra, Logroiio, and some other places which held for Pedro, 
submitted to the king of Navarre in preference to Henry — so great 


[1 He did not escape without being the victim of an attempt at poisoning 
which ruined his health. He returned, as Burlte f’ says, ” with the loss of his 
soldiers, of his money, and of his health, befooled and cheated in one of the 
worst causes in which English blood and English treasure had been 
squandered on the continent of Europe.” Burke, who also calls Pedro ” one 
of the greatest blackguards that ever sat upon a throne,” notes that to the last 
it was two Englishmen who defended him. ] 
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was their repugnance to that champion of feudal tyranny. Toledo manfully 
resisted his assaults. To relieve that important city, which had now been 
invested nearly twelve months, Pedro left Seville in March, 1369, and 
passed by Calatrava towards Montiel, with the intention of waiting for some 
reinforcements advancing from Murcia, before he ventured an action with 
his rival. At this time, Bertrand du Guesclin arrived from France with an aid 
of six hundred lances. Henry now put his little army in motion ; was joined 
by the grandmaster of Santiago; and, arriving at Montiel with incredible 


despatch, he fell on the outposts of his rival, and forced them precipitately 
into the fortress. With a very inadequate force, Pedro was now besieged in 
this place, and cut off from all supplies, which yet reached Henry every 
hour. What added to his difficulties was the want of provisions and of water 
; so that his men began to desert one by one to the enemy, or retire to their 
respective homes. In this critical situation he meditated the means of 
escape. ^ 


After the combat Don Henry took steps to prevent his enemy from escaping 
from the castle of Montiel, causing the exits to be strictly guarded, and 
surrounded by a wall of unce-niented stones, presumably to prevent any 
inmate from escaping on horseback. 


Mendo Rodriguez of Sanabria, who was with the king, on the strength of 
having at one time been Du Guesclin’s prisoner, attempted to negotiate with 
him for the king’s escape. The conference began from the ramparts and was 
secretly continued at night in the besieger’s camp. Rodriguez offered the 
French warrior, on the part of his lord, 200,000 doubloons of gold and 
dominion over towns as important as Almazan, Atienza, Monteagudo, Deza 
and Seron, if he would assist in the king’s flight and join his party. The 
prayer was most natural and just from one so distressingly situated ; the 
answer was noble and befitting a knight. Du Guesclin replied that he served 
in this expedition by order of his lord the king of France, and in the service 
of the count of Trastamara, and therefore, without dishonour, he could not 
accede to this prayer ; upon which Rodriguez returned to the fortress, 
suspicion being afterwards held by some as to his sincerity and loyalty in 
this attempt. 


Bertrand related what liad occurred to Don Henry, and tlie bastard with his 
natural generosity rewarded him by paying him what Rodriguez had 
offered, though in acting thus Bertrand had but been faithful to his duty and 
to the dictates of honour. He then induced the Frenchman to continue the 
negotiations and promise safety to Don Pedro, so that upon the latter’s 
coming to his tent he might summon thither Don Henry. The Frenchman 
had some suspicion as to the proceeding being unwortliy of a knight, but 
eventually he conquered his scruples, and acceding to Don Henry’s request 
entered into the ignoble plot. 


Pedro the Cruel 


(From an old print) 
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The result was that the king, trusting in the safe escort promised by Du 
Guesclin, left the castle of Montiel, where resistance was hoi‘eless, and 
where it was impossible to remain as there was even a scarcity of water, and 
one by one the defenders were deserting. Armed and on horseback he came 
to Beitrand’s tent, and dismounting entered and said to him: ” Mount, for it 
is time to be away.” Obtaining no reply, the unhappy monarch was alarmed 
and attemj)ted to remount, but a traitor’s hand detained him, and he was 
made prisoner with his faitliful followers Ferdinand de Castro, Mendo 
Rodriguez of Sanabria, Crarcia Fernandez de Villodre, and others. 


The news was sf)eedily carried to Don Henry, if indeed he was not awaiting 
it near by, and well armed he hurried to the spot where the king was. As this 
scene took place at night in presence of numerous witnesses, and it was 
long since they had met, they did not immediately recognise one another. 
Don Henry being informed of his brother’s presence, the latter confirmed 
the news with noble arrogance, saying: ” ‘Tis I ! ‘Tis I!“ 


Then occurred one of the most terrible scenes related in history for the 
horror of mankind. Don Henry wounded the king in the face with his 
dagger, and both grappling they fell to the ground. Don Henry succeeded, 
either by his own strength or with the assistance of a bystander, in falling on 
the top and wounding the unliappy king mortally, finally cutting off his 
head with furious wrath. Thus on March 23rd, 1369, was consummated a 
great crime against the legitimate king, and a repellent fratricide which, if 
Don Henry had refrained from presenting himself at that place, would have 
been avoided. It ma)- be that he had no intention of killing the king with his 
own hand, and that infuriated by his hateful presence he flung himself upon 
him precipitately ; but he should have foreseen the result, knowing that 
Pedro was about to become his prisoner through Du Guesclin’s treachery. It 
may be that the latter was merely actuated by a desire to bring this long war 
to an end, and secure the throne to Don Henry whom he served, and who 
had almost succeeded in winning it ; but his intervention in this business, 
wliicli terminated in a most horrible fratricide, was disloyal and unworthy 


of one whom the French esteem their greatest knight, nor was treachery 
called for, as Don Pedro must speedily have .surrendered. 


To conclude, this tragedy was shameful for the principal actors in it, the 
victim alone being free from taint, and to a certain extent his memory was 
purified by the shedding of his blood ; for had not his tempestuous life 
come to so untimely an end, we may feel certain that passionate defenders 
would never have arisen to obliterate the title of ” cruel ” by which he is 
and ever will be known in history../ 


A FINAL ESTIMATE OP PEDRO THE CRUEL 


In recent times, attempts have been made by Mondejar,*-‘ and other 
historical critics, to vindicate the memory of this king, on the ground that 
his chronicler and contemporary, Pedro Lopez de Ayala,” was a blind 
partisan of his rival’s, and has injuriously treated his memory. They tell us 
of a chronicle of this king, written by Don Juan de Castro, bishop of Jaen, 
in which Pedro is represented as one of the best sovereigns of the age — as 
one who, while he protected the oppressed, was severe only against his 
turbulent and lawless barons. There may be some truth in this latter 
assertion : Pedro, like Richard III of England, whom he partially resembles, 
was probably no enemy to the humbler orders, but eager only to break the 
formidable 
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power of the nobles. Even admitting, what is very probable, that his 
character has been somewhat unfairly treated by Ayala, if one-half the 
deeds narrated by that author were actually perpetrated by him, — and the 
careful minuteness with which they are recorded gives them the appearance 
of authenticity, — he has had but one equal in ferocit3% and that one was 
the czar Ivan IV of Russia. Until Castro’s pretended chronicle is actually 


produced — and it has been sought for in vain these three hundred years — 
and compared with A3-ala, criticism is compelled to receive the testimony 
of the latter, confirmed, as it incidentally is, by Froissart J and other 
contemporary writers. That he was a man of lust, as well as of cruelty, is 
apparent from the num-ber of his mistresses, to say nothing of his two 
pretended wives.’) 


Prosper Merimee “> is one of the modern defenders of Pedro, but while his 
tone is apologetic, his facts leave the resulting opinion only the stronger. 
Hume n admits the black heart of Pedro, but denies that he was 
exceptionally heartless for that time, and insists that his struggles against 
the nobles were for the good of the people and his failure to restrain their 
feudal power a calamity. It is hard, however, to believe that a monstrosity 
whom even his contemporaries found worthy of the fame of the most cruel 
of the cruel, could have been moved by any altruistic care for his people, or 
any motive except ferocious hatred of any resistance to his unutterable 
selfishness. 


It is difficult to find in history a monarch whose reign had not some effort 
for good, since perfection in vice is as impossible as perfection in virtue. 
But surely no other king ever deserved less sympathy than Pedro for his 
failure to check the noblemen in their greed. Surely the feudal lords rarely 
used their power with better excuse than in protecting for a time the 
unhappy girl-wife Blanche de Bourbon whom Pedro sought to murder, and 
finally put to death. And the revolt of Trastamara can only be blamed by 
those to whom legitimacy of descent is a sacred claim on loyalty, even 
though the legitimate monarch wield his dagger right and left and have his 
kinsmen beaten to death with clubs till the floor of his own palace was 
ankle-deep in blood, as the chronicler asserts of Pedro. 


It is unjust to den}’ the monarch the one distinction he earned by 
consistency and perseverance in the cause of evil. ” Cruel ” was his epithet 
in his own day ; let ” cruel ” be his epitaph in ours.« 


acquired property ; if afterward either the slave of the palace or the slave of 
the nobleman has gone to his fate, the free-born woman shall take her 
marriage portion, and whatever her husband and she since they began 
housekeeping have made, into two parts they shall divide ; one-lialf the 
owner of the slave shall take, one-half the free-born woman shall take for 
her children. 


176 a. If the free-born woman had no marriage portion, cvorytliing which 
her husband and she had acquired since they ke[)t liouse together, into two 
parts they shall divide. The owner of the slave one-half shall take : one-half 
shall the free-born woman take for her children. 
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177. If a widow, whose children are still young, has set her face to enter the 
house of another without consulting the judge, she shall not enter. When she 
enters another house the judge shall inquire into that which was left from 
the house of her former husband; and the goods of her former husband’s 
house to her later husband and to that woman (herself) one shall confide, 
and a tablet one shall make them deliver. They shall keep the house and 
bring up the little ones ; no utensil shall they give for money. The buyer 
who shall buy a utensil belonging to the children of the widow, shall lose 
his money ; the property shall return to its owner. 


178. If a votary or a vowed woman to whom her father has given a marriage 
portion, a tablet has written, and on the tablet he wrote for her did not write, 
“After her she may give to whom she pleases,” has not permitted her all the 
wish of her heart; afterwards when the father has gone to his fate, her field 
and garden shall her brothers take, and according to the value of her portion 
they shall give her grain, oil, and wool, and her heart they shall content. If 
her brothers have not given her grain, oil, and wool according to the value 
of her portion, and have not contented her heart, she shall give her field and 
garden to a cultivator who is pleasing to her, and her cultivator shall sustain 
her. The field, garden, and whatever her father gave her she shall keep as 
long as she lives, but for money she shall not give it, to another she shall 
not part with it ; her sonship (inheritance) belongs to her brother. 


CHAPTER IV 


ARAGON TO THE UNION WITH CASTILE 


[1162-1475 A.D.] 


Owing to the alternate separations and unions of the Spanish kingdoms and 
their picturesque activities within their own reahns as well as with each 
other and with foreign countries, the arrangement of the earlier chronicle 
has always puzzled historians. To carry one realm too far forward before 
going back to bring forward the other is destructive of a sense of synchro- 
nology, while the attempt to carry them simultaneously is as bewildering as 
it is difficult. 


To carry Castile forward to that well-known time when Isabella wed 
Ferdinand of Aragon is to be compelled to retrace our steps for three 
centuries. It seems most convenient to do as follows : Leaving Castile at the 
moment of the death of that easily remembered monarch Pedro the Cruel, to 
take up Aragon and bring its history to the same point. But once reaching 
there it leaves but little more to be said to bring Aragon definitely to the 
marriage of its prince Ferdinand with the Castilian princess Isabella. This, 
then, we shall do, returning thence to take up the story of Castile after the 
death of Pedro the Cruel, after which time the chronicle lies straight and 
single.” 


That gallant monarch Alfonso II, the liberal art-loving patron of the 
troubadours, who was endowed with such brilliant princely qualities, had 
either by right of inheritance or success in arms extended his sway over a 
great part of southern France and curbed the might of the Saracens. In 1196 
he was succeeded in Aragon, Catalonia, and Roussillon by his first-born son 
Pedro II, while the county of Provence and the rest of his possessions in 
France fell to Alfonso the younger brother. Pedro had himself crowned by 


Pope Innocent III, perhaps with the object of investing the authority of the 
crown with greater prestige in the eyes of the nobles. At his coronation he 
swore fealty to the pope and pledged himself to pay an annual tribute to the 
apostolic see. In order to defi-ay this expense he introduced a new projierty- 
tax, the monedaje, to be levied upon the nobles, who had hitherto been 
exempt from taxation. The nobles and cities, incensed at 
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the new impost and the abasement of the crown, formed a ” union” in 
consequence of wliich the king was compelled at least to reduce the tax. 


Pedro took part in the wars against the Albigen.ses as an ally of his brother- 
in-law, Raymond of Toulouse, and in 1213 he met his death in battle before 
the walls of the fortress of Muret, where he proved himself worthy of the 
reputation for heroic strength which he had won two 3’ears before in the 
famous victory of Ubeda in the plain of Tolosa. Pedro was a true son of his 
age; a brave warrior of mighty arm and gigantic stature, he was 
distinguished for chivalrous valour as well as for liberalit}’ and sumptuous 
tastes ; a gallant knight, wlio honoured women in poetry and song and won 
repute among the troubadours of his da3% though he was harsh and 
unloving to his virtuous consort, Maria de Montpellier, granddaughter of 
the Byzantine emperor Manuel. His knightly and royal qualities were often 
overcast by-debauchery, superstition, and religious fanaticism. 


JAMES THE CONQUEROR (1213-1276 A.D.) 


James,’ the son of Pedro and Maria, had to win by arms the throne which 
his uncles contested with him, before he could resume the war of conquest 
against the Saracens at the head of the chivalry of Aragon and Catalonia. 
He then prosecuted it with such success as to gain for himself the surname 
of “the conqueror.” He began by a campaign of four years’ duration, in 
which he subjugated Majorca and the rest of the Baleai’ic Islands, so long 
the headquarters of a ruthless system of piracy and the terror of all Christian 
seaboard states of the Mediterranean. 


The Catalans, whose important trade suffered great loss at the hands of 
hostile pirates, took a particularly active 2>art in the conquest, and many 
Catalan knights and nobles were therefore endowed with fiefs in the 
islands. A matter of even greater consequence to the future of the kingdom 
of Aragon was James’ expedition against Valencia, which the Spaniards 
regarded as a sacred inheritance from the great Cid Campeador, the first 
Spanish conqueror. James invaded the territory of Valencia with a great 
army of Catalan and Aragonese knights, which was joined by many 
volunteers from southern France and even from England. The emir Jomail 
ben Ziyan was forced to capitulate, and the capital was vigorously besieged 
and reduced to submission (12-38). The Saracen population migrated 
elsewhere, either voluntarily or under compulsion, their property was 
assigned to Christian settlers, Catalans occupied the cities, and the land was 
given in fee among the victorious barons and knights. Within the next few 
days the other towns fell into the hands of the Aragonese conquerors, tlie 
chief of them being the strongholds of Jativa, situate upon a hill in the midst 
of a fertile and lovely country, and the tovni of Denia ; and Moslem 
dominion was soon confined to the kingdom of Gi-anada and its strong, 
rock-built capitals, for the kings of Castile and Portugal were likewise 
pushing their frontiers forward on the Guadiana and the Guadalqui\nr. 


James was one of the greatest monarchs of his century, and not only 
because in the course of a reign of sixty-three years he extended the 
kingdom he had inherited in every direction, nor because he conquered 
Majorca and Valencia, nor even because in the closing years of his life he 
fought with youthful ardour against the infidels in Murcia, who had 
revolted afresh 


[1 Though this king is usually called ” Jajrme,” he spelled his own name ” 
Jacme ” in the Catalan form. ] 
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against their Christian conquerors with the help of the Merinids from 
Africa, nor that he fought, as is reported, tliirty battles against the Moors ; 
but because with the might of a conqueror he combined the endowments of 
a wise and humane ruler. He was clement and merciful to the Moslem who 
sued him for mercy, and greatly as he had the propagation of Christianity at 
heart (he is said to have founded nearly two hundred churches in the 
countries he conquered) he showed tolerance and consideration for their 
faith and their religious and civil laws, and defended the independence of 
his crown against the pretensions of the papal see. 


But he was pre-eminent, above all things, as a lawgiver ; it was he who 
made the first compilation of the laws of Aragon ; he founded the maritime 
laws of Catalonia,! heijromoted navigation and trade, laid the basis of the 
free constitution of Barcelona, and was the author of a new political 
organisation in Valencia. The Catalonian language, intellectual culture, and 
the art of poetry likewise enjoyed his patronage ; Jordi of Valencia, to 
whom Petrarch owes many beautiful passages,’ and other minstrels liyed at 
his court, which was not lacking in brilliance and splendour. But his 
unfortunate idea of dividing the dominions he had inherited and conquered 
among his sons caused him many pangs and wrought great confusion in the 
kingdom of Aragon. Several treaties of partition were agreed ujaon during 
his reign, and invariably brought rebellion and civil war in their train. The 
great dismemberment he contemplated was only prevented by the fact that 
the eldest infante, Alfonso, the son of his marriage with Leonora of Castile, 
whom he afterwards divorced, died before his father, and the third of the 
sons whom Violante [or Yolande] of Hungary bore him sank into an early 
grave. Thus the great provinces of Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia passed 
on united into the hands of Pedro III, and only the Balearic Islands, with 
Montpellier, Roussillon, and some of his other jjossessions fell to the 


younger brother, James, as a separate kingdom. Fernan Sanchez, a natural 
son of the king, was drowned in the river Chica by order of his brother the 
infante Pedro, after a futile attempt at rebellion, and his property was 
sequestrated. James not only sanctioned the deed but testified his 
satisfaction at it, so greatly had the unnatural strife hardened his usually 
noble heart. & He died in 1276 and was succeeded by his son. 


PEDRO III AND HIS SICILIAN WARS 


Pedro III lost no time in restoring tranquillity in Valencia ; but scarcely was 
this object effected, when many of his rebellious barons, whose constant 
end was the curtailment of the royal prerogative and the oppression of the 
poor, broke out into an open insurrection. He reduced them to obedience. In 
two years they again rebelled, but with no better success : they were 
invested in the fortress of Balaguer, which was at length compelled to 
surrender, and were for some time detained jjrisoners. 


But the most important transactions of Pedro were with Sicily. On the death 
of Manfred, who had perished at Benevento in battle with Charles 


[‘ Burke, 9 however, credits this entirely to Barcelona. ] 


[2 This statement o£ Petrarch’s indebtedness is, however, open to 
discussion. There was another Jordi who lived in the fifteenth century and 
may have been the author of the poems in which resemblances to Petrarch 
are detected. This would make Petrarch the original. But the Spaniards 
generally attribute the poems to the contemporary of James the Con. queror, 
who has left an account of a storm which overtook that monarch’s fleet near 
the island of Majorca. ] 
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of Anjou, whom the pope had invested with the fief, the French prince took 
undisturbed possession of the Two Sicilies. When Conradin had attained his 
sixteenth year, knowing the hatred borne to the French rule by the Sicilies, 
and that the Ghibelline faction was at his command, he resolved to 
vindicate his rightful claims. Despising the papal thunders, which had 
consio-ned him while living to every ill that life can suffer, and when dead 
to the o-oodly fellowship of Dathan, Abiram, and the devil, he invaded 
Italy, passed, in contempt of the church, through the city of Rome, where he 
was hailed with enthusiasm, and proceeded towards Naples. He was 
defeated by his formidable adversary ; was taken prisoner in the retreat ; 
was tried, condemned, and executed at Naples. The Gliibellines, and all 
who revered tlie riglits of blood, now turned their eyes towards Constanza, 
daughter of Manfred and queen of Aragon, while the Guelfs and all who 
recognised the papal supremacy over the kingdom continued the zealous 
asserters of the rights of Charles, the pope’s feudatory. But the tyrannical 
government of Charles, his rapacity and injustice, soon made him hateful to 
the whole body of his subjects. The oppressed inhabitants of Sicily 
desjiatched messengers with renewed complaints to Nicholas III, to 
Michael Palteologus, emperor of Constantinople, and, above all, to Pedro of 
Aragon, whom they regarded in right of Constanza as lawful ruler, and 
whom they urged to expel the tyrant without delay. 


Pedro was overjoyed at this opportunity of extending his dominions ; but to 
fight against the pope, the king of France, brother to Charles of Sicily, and 
the whole party of the Guelfs, was too momentous an undertaking to be 
lightly commenced. He first secured a considerable sum from the Greek 
emperor, to whom the Sicilian usurper was obnoxious ; he next collected a 
fleet, assembled his barons, gave liberty to his rebel subjects, whom he had 
placed in confinement ; but took care to conceal his purpose. It seems, 
however, to have been divined both by the pope and the French king, who, 
alarmed at the extent of his preparations, demanded for what object they 
were intended. By pretending that his expedition was to be directed against 
Barbary, and by even sending an ambassador to the pope (Martin IV), 
soliciting an indulgence for all who joined him in warring against the 
infidels, he hoped to lull the suspicions of Europe. But Martin, who was not 
to be deceived, contumeliously dismissed the ambassador. This 
circumstance did not discourage Pedro, whose armament was prosecuted 


with an alacrity inspired by the hope of success. An accident which, 
operating like a spark on the inflammable temper of the Sicilians, forced 
them into open insurrection, hastened his departure. The citizens of Palermo 
rose as one man, and destroyed every Frenchman on whom they could lay 
hands. Their example was followed by other towns — by none more 
heartily than Messina ; so that scarcely a Frenchman was left alive from one 
extremity of the island to another. Such is the famous massacre wliich 
posterity has called the Sicilian Vespers. [Burke? estimates the number of 
slain at 28,000. ] 


When Pedro learned that the Messenians were courageously repelling the 
assaults of Charles of Anjou, who had passed over from Naples to reduce 
them, and when a deputation from Palermo arrived, beseeching him to 
accept the crown, he laid aside his extreme caution, and proceeded towards 
the western coast of the island. In August he landed at Trapani, where his 
reception was enthusiastic ; he hastened to Palermo, where he was joyfully 
proclaimed king of Sicily. The inhabitants of Messina, still invested by 
Charles, besought the new monarch to relieve them, and to receive their 
homage. Pedro hastened to their aid. Charles now raised the siege, and 
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conducted his powerful armament towards the ports of Calabria ; it was 
pursued by that of Aragon, headed by Don James, a son of Pedro, who took 
twenty vessels, with four thousand prisoners. But the young prince, 
listening only to his ardour, instead of returning to Messina, pursued 
Charles to a fort in Calabria, which he attempted to take ; where, being 
repulsed with some loss, he re-embarked his troops. His father, indignant at 
his failure, deprived him of the naval command, which was intrusted to a 
more experienced chief, Roger de Lauria. 


No sooner did Pope Martin hear of Pedro’s proclamation at Palermo and 
Messina, of the enthusiasm shown towards the monarch by the Sicilians, 
and of the flight of Charles, than he excommunicated the Aragonese. A 


defiance next followed between the two rivals ; who agreed to decide their 
quarrel by combat, one hundred knights on each side, in the city of 
Bordeaux, in June the following year. Until the appointed day arrived, 
Pedro employed himself in causing his queen, who had arrived from 
Aragon, to be acknowledged by the Sicilians, and in reducing some of the 
forts on the Neapolitan coast. Leaving Constanza and his son, Don James, 
in the government of the island, he returned into his states, for the purpose, 
as was believed, of preparing for the combat. But that combat never 
happened, nor, amidst the conflicting statements of historians, can we easily 
decide to which of the royal rivals the disgrace of its failure must be 
imputed. It is certain that Pedro caused one hundred knights to be selected 
for the occasion, and that he appeared secretly at Bordeaux, attended by 
three horsemen only, and returned to his dominions before the lists were 
opened. For this extraordinary proceeding he appears to have had sufficient 
reason. He found that a considerable number of troops were silently mov- 
ing towards the south of France, with the view, as he feared, of seizing his 
person. If the Aragonese writers are to be credited, the seneschal of 
Bordeaux, whom he consulted on the subject, informed him that the field 
was not a 


safe one, and advised him not to risk his person. This account is the more 
probable, from the fact that Pope Martin had previously condemned the 
combat, and had required the English king, Edward I, to whom Bordeaux 
belonged, and who was to be present on the occasion, not to guarantee a fair 
field, nor to be present, either in person or by his seneschals. What confirms 
the suspicion that some treachery was meditated is that, though the English 
monarch was thus enjoined not to visit the field, in other words, was given 
to understand that the battle would not take place, no such intimation was 
made to the king of Aragon. 


While Pedro remained in Aragon, his admiral, Roger de Lauria, reduced the 
greater part of Malta (1284). He afterwards defeated a French fleet within 
sight of Naples, taking the prince of Salerno, the son of Charles, 
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prisoner. The vindictive pope now proclaimed a crusade against the 
excommunicated king of Aragon : his legate zealously preached it in 
France, declaring Pedro deprived of the crown, which he conferred on 
Charles de Valois, who was thus to possess both it and that of the Two 
Sicilies. Fortunately for Pedro both Sicily and Aragon required other 
weapons than a furious churchman could wield before they could be drawn 
from his sway. 


Though the same indulgences as were awarded to all who warred for the 
Holy Sepulchre were promised to such as engaged in this Spanish crusade ; 
though vast numbers, among whom was James, king of Majorca, brother 
and vassal of the Aragonese king, flocked to the standard of Philip ; though 
that monarch lost no time in penetrating, by way of Iloussillon, into 
Catalonia, at the head of one hundred thousand men, these formidable 
preparations ended in nothing. If Gerona, after a long and bloody siege, 
capitulated, the French fleet was almost annihilated near Rosas by the 
famous Roger de Lauria. The ranks of the invaders were so thinned by 
pestilence and the sword, that Philip, leaving a garrison in Gerona, 
immediately returned to Perpignan, where he died. The rear of his army in 
this retreat was dreadfully harassed by Don Pedro, who recovered Gerona 
with facility. 


Pedro had just despatched his eldest son Alfonso with a small armament to 
dethrone his brother Don James, as a punishment for the aid which that 
prince had lent to the invaders, when death surprised him at Villafranca del 
Panades (1285). In his will he left Aragon and Catalonia to Alfonso, and 
Sicily to his second son, Don James. 


Though Alfonso III heard of his father’s death immediately after his 
disembarkation, he refused to return until he had dethroned his uncle. As 
James was not much beloved by the inhabitants of these islands, whom he 
had offended by his exactions, the enterprise was successful. The dethroned 


king had still Montpellier, Conflans, and other possessions in France : to 
these he retired, but they appear the same year to have been laid waste by 
Roger de Lauria, the able and intrepid admiral of Aragon. 


POLITICAL GROWTH 


During Alfonso’s absence, the nobles of Aragon had assembled in 
Saragossa, to provide for the due administration of justice. Some of them 
were not a little scandalised that he should have assumed in the Balearic 
Isles the title of king, since, by ancient custom, it could be assumed only 
after he had sworn before the assembly of the states to observe the customs, 
privileges, immunities, and laws of the realm. No sooner did they hear of 
his return to Valencia, than they despatched several of their body to wait 
upon him, and to express their surprise at his thus arrogating to himself the 
supreme power without their formal sanction. He justified himself by 
replying that the crown was his by right of succession, and that there would 
be time enough to guarantee the constitutions of the realms at the ceremony 
of his coronation. Accordingly, when that ceremony took place in the 
cathedral of Saragossa, he fulfilled the conditions of the compact. « 


Under Pedro III, the knightly monarch, — “girded,” as Dante says, “with 
the cord of every virtue,” — the Aragonese, exasperated by the burdensome 
taxes which the king was compelled to levy for his costly enterprises, had 
extorted such great privileges and liberties in the General Privilege of 
Saragossa (1283) that after Pedro’s successor, Alfonso III, a man of milder 
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temper, had amplified the Privilegium/ by fresh concessions to the union of 
the nobles, the kingdom of Aragon was less like a hereditary monarchy than 
a republican commonwealth with a responsible chief. The king was not 
only bound to secure the consent of the estates of the kingdom (corfes) in 


179. If a votary or a vowed woman to whom her father has given a marriage 
portion, and has written her a tablet, and on the tablet which he wrote her 
has written, ” property where (to whom) it seems good to her to give (let 
her give),” has allowed her the fulness of her heart’s desire : afterwards 
when the father has gone to his fate, her property after her death to 
whomever it pleases her she shall give ; her brothers shall not strive with 
her. 


180. If a father to his daughter, a bride or vowed woman, a marriage portion 
has not given ; after the father has gone to his fate, she shall receive of the 
possession of the father’s house a share like one son. As long as she lives 
she shall keep it ; her property after her death shall belong to her brothers. 


181. If a father has vowed to God a hierodule or a temple virgin, and has 
gone to his fate, she shall have a share in the possession of the father’s 
house equal to one-third her portion as one of his children. As long as she 
lives she shall keep it. Her property after her death shall belong to her 
Ijrotliers. 


182. If a father to his daughter, a votary of Marduk of Babylon, has not 
given a marriage portion, a tablet has not written; after the father has gone 
to iiis fate she shall share with her brothers in the possession of her father’s 
house ; a third of her share as his child (she shall receive). Control over it 
shall not go from her. The votary of Marduk shall give her property after 
her death to whomever it pleases her. 


183. If a father to his daughter by a concubine has given-a marriage portion, 
and has given her to a husband and has written her a tablet ; after the father 
has gone to his fate, in the goods of the father’s house, she shall not share. 


184. If a man to his daughter by a concubine a marriage portion has not 
provided, to a husband has not given her ; after the father has gone to his 
fate her brothers shall provide her a marriage portion according to the value 
of the father’s house, and to a husband they shall give her. 
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all important public affairs, especially for the declaration of war, the 
conclusion of peace, the enactment of laws, the imposition of taxes, and the 
selection and appointment of the advisers of the crown (the ministers), but it 
was further decreed that ” without previous sentence of the justiciary and 
the cortes of Saragossa, the king might not proceed against any member of 
the union by way of capital punishment, imprisonment, or other injury, and 
that should he nevertheless do so, the union had power to exclude him and 
his descendants from succession to the throne, without thereby incurring the 
guilt of wrong-doing or disloyalty.” 


On Alfonso’s death without issue (1291) he was succeeded by his brother 
James II, up to that time king of Sicily, a well-meaning, kindly, and (as the 
surname he bears in history testifies) “just” sovereign, who thought more of 
perfecting the laws and constitution and maintaining peace and prosperity 
amongst his people than of enlarging the borders of his kingdom. He 
handed Sicily over to his brother Frederick as a separate kingdom ; but on 
the other hand, after protracted wars with the Genoese, he won the island of 
Sardinia which the pope had bestowed upon him in fee. A war against the 
Moors, which he undertook in conjunction with Ferdinand, king of Castile, 
ledto no important results. In an attempt to break down the overween-ing 
power of the aristocratic families, James had the assistance of the great 
jurist Martinez de Salanova ; the power of the justiciary was strengthened. 


But the greatest benefits which James conferred upon the Aragonese nation 
was a law enacted in the assembly of Tarragona, by virtue of which the 
kingdoms of Aragon and Valencia, the county of Barcelona, and the 
suzerainty of Majorca were united in perpetuity and incapable of division 
by will or gift, though each was to remain a kingdom possessed of its 
separate constitution and cortes. The king, however, reserved the right of 
assigning to his sons and other members of his family the i/ossession of 
particular cities and castles, a right of which his successors frequently 
availed themselves to excess, and which often provoked internecine 
quarrels and feuds. & 


King James died in 1327, and was succeeded by his second son, Alfonso, 
his first son having voluntarily renounced his claims that he might, tradition 
says, give himself up more completely to his vices. « 


Alfonso IV was doomed to much annoyance from the recent conquest of 
Sardinia. In 1330 the Genoese, incensed that the Catalans, their rivals in 
commerce, should have obtained a settlement in seas which they considered 
as exclusively their right, not only fomented a spirit of disaffection among 
the islanders, but sent a fleet to invest the capital. A bloody war ensued, the 
details of which would afford little interest. To stay these hostilities the 
pope frequently interfered, but without effect ; the Genoese insisted on an 
an ample indemnification for the expenses of their armaments ; the 
Aragonese would consent to none. Thus the warfare raged during the whole 
of this prince’s reign. Alfonso, like his predecessors, was not averse to 


[1 This document has been well called Aragon’s Magna Charta, and it was 
sectired in much the same manner. The Privilege was confirmed by the 
cortes of Saragossa in 1326, and torture of witnesses in criminal trials was 
abolished. In five years followed the Privilege of Union in which the king 
of Aragon was forced to authorise unions of his subjects to make war upon 
the sovereign in case of a denial of justice, or any attempt to act 
independently of the justiciar. We have to look to Poland for a like 
constitutional defiance of royalty. ] 
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encourage the rebellions which at this period almost continually afflicted 
Castile ; but without deriving any ultimate advantage from his ungenerous 
policy. If the internal state of his own kingdom was tranquil, it was not so in 
his own house. His eldest son and destined successor, Don Pedro, offended 
that he had bestowed on Alfonso — another son, by a second wife 


— some domains of the crown, complained loudly of his prodigality. The 
queen, Leonora of Castile, at whose instigation the alienation had been 
made, cherished a deep resentment against her stepson. Pedro despised her 
anger ; and, to incense her the more, seized on Jativa, which had been 
assigned to her on her marriage with his father, and loudly proclaimed his 
intention of revoking every grant made by the king, whenever he should 


succeed to the sovereignty. It was not in Alfonso’s power to stifle these 
dissensions, which not only imbittered his peace but aggravated the hydrop- 
sical disease under which he had long suffered. He died at Barcelona, in 


1336. 


No sooner had Pedro IV ascended the throne, than Queen Leonora, 
apprehensive of the consequences of her late quarrel with him, fled to 
Fraga, whence she implored the protection of her brother Alfonso, king of 
Castile. Alfonso naturally espoused his sister’s cause. The pope despatched 
a legate to exhort the two kings to settle their dispute by negotiations, and to 
in-sist on justice being done to Queen Leonora. Their deliberations ended in 
nothing, beyond a suspension of actual hostilities. Some years having 
elapsed, in 1345 the king, so far from wishing to do his steiAmother justice, 
endeavoured to seize the domains belonging to his two brothers, Ferdinand 
and Juan, on the pretext that the revenues of the crown were materially 
injured by the prodigality of their common father. On the representations of 
the Castilian king, he again suspended, though he was far from abandoning, 
his purpose. The troubles which agitated his kingdom will account for this 
temporary forbearance. 


He offended his barons, in 1347, by purposing to set aside the order of 
succession, as established by Don .layme el Conquistador (James the 
Conqueror), which, on the failure of direct heirs male, called in the 
collateral male branches — or, in other words, which enforced the Salic 
law. As Pedro, by his queen Maria of Navarre, had only a daughter — the 
infanta Constanza 


— his brother Don James was the presumptive heir to the crown. To secure 
the succession to his daughter, he assembled twenty-two theologians and 
civil jurists, nineteen of whom readily sanctioned her right. They knew that 
Doila Petronilla had not been excluded by the accident of sex ; that in 
Navarre and Castile women were called to the succession ; and they could 
not approve the arbitrary regulation of James I, nor recognise it as binding 
on his successors. But however weighty these reasons, tliey had no effect on 
the prince whom they tended to exclude, and who resolved to vindicate his 


supposed claims by force. Amid the elements of discontent which lay 
scattered on every side, he had no difficulty in collecting means of 
resistance. 


From the causes just detailed, and from the restless ambition of his barons, 
who constantly aimed at diminishing the royal authority, a formidable 
confederacy was soon formed against the king. It consisted of prelates, 
barons, magistrates, and a majority of the great towns. They formed 
themselves into a political union, and bound themselves by oath never to 
cease their opposition to the king until their privileges rested on some surer 
guarantee than the royal engagement, and until the Salic law became 
fundamental in the state. At the head of this league was Don James. A 
similar one was soon formed in Valencia, under the guidance of the infante 
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Ferdinand. Botli diligently raised troops to take the field against the king. 
Conscious of their united strength, they now loudly demanded the 
convocation of the states, which accordingly met at Saragossa, and which 
were, as usual, opened by the monarch. Among the demands made by the 
union, not the least obnoxious was the nomination of the public officers by 
themselves — a concession which, as before related, James II had been 
constrained to grant, and which they insisted should thenceforward be held 
as a fundamental law of the realm. Pedro showed great reluctance to 
sanction it; but on being told that, if he refused to do so, the states would 
immediately proceed to a new election, he no longer withstood the torrent. 
From that moment, however, he resolved to effect the destruction of the 
union, if not by force, by corruption. So well did he labour, so efficaciously 
were his gold and promises distributed that in a few days he gained over a 
few of the most influential members. 


The king soon closed the states, without yielding any further to the demands 
of the union, and hastened into Catalonia, with the avowed purpose of 
collecting troops, to reduce the whole body to obedience. That the leaguers 


did not prevent his departure was owing to the suspicions irresistibly forced 
on their minds that there was treachery in their camp, and that he had more 
secret adherents than they had expected. He was followed to Barcelona by 
the infante Don James, who sickened and died in that city, not without 
suspicions of poison. The union of Valencia, nowise discouraged by the ill 
success of that of Aragon, immediately invested the fortresses which held 
for the king, whose troops they defeated before Jativa. The infante 
Ferdinand, who was now proclaimed lieutenant-general of that province 
and head of the confederacy, with a force estimated at thirty thousand 
obtained a second victory over the royalists. Pedro now hastened from 
Barcelona, to crush in person this formidable rebellion. 


He had soon an army on foot with which two of his generals attacked, 
defeated, and took Ferdinand. “ The infante, however, from fear of the 
king’s vengeance, was conducted into Castile. Pedro himself advanced 
against Saragossa, the very stronghold of faction. One instance of ill fortune 
had damped, as much as success had encouraged, the rebels : they received 
him with great humility, renounced the privileges of the union, and threw 
themselves wholly on his mercy. Thirteen of the most obnoxious 
ringleaders were put to death ; the rest he pardoned. In an assembly of the 
states, which he was no longer afraid of convoking, the ricos homes [or 
hombres‘ and deputies solemnly renewed the renunciation of the privileges 
claimed by the union ; in presence of them all, the king tore in pieces the 
registered act of that body, but at the same time he confirmed his subjects in 
the possession of all their ancient rights. Aragon was now pacified ; its 
union was no more : but Valencia remained in rebellion. Having assembled 
a fonnidable army, James marched into that province, and, in a general 
battle near the capital, triumphed over the leaguers. Valencia immediately 
surrendered at discretion. 


On the termination of these troubled scenes, Leonora and one of her sons 
took refuge in Castile. But misfortunes assailed them there, superior, 
perhaps, to any which would have befallen them in Ai-agon. How the 
infante Juan was murdered at Bilbao, and Leonora herself in the castle of 
Castro Xeres, by order of Pedro the Cruel, has been related in the reign of 
that monarch. Ferdinand, indeed, escaped the vengeance of the tyrant; but, 


[> ” The loss of the principal nobles of the union at Epila was a death-blow 
to the feudal cause in Aragon.” d] 
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as we Shall soon see, a fate no less tragical awaited him. The 
misunderstanding between the two Pedros commenced in 1356, on the 
refusal of the Castilian to restore a prize made at sea by one of his Biscayan 
pirates. The second offence was committed by an admiral of Catalonia, 
who, under the eyes of the Castilian, captured two Pisan vessels — a power 
with which the Aragonese were at war — in the port of Santa Maria. With 
some justice, the Castilian remonstrated against the violation of a neutral 
port ; and on the refusal of his brother sovereign to make satisfaction for it, 
he levied a heavy contribution on the Catalan inhabitants of Seville, and 
declared war against Aragon. Hostilities now commenced, with various 
success and many suspensions. 


KKA 


Cordova 


In general, the success of the war rested with the Castilian. In 136-3, 
through the interference of the papal legate, the first peace was made, the 
secret conditions of which were of an atrocious character. Pedro of Aragon 
engaged not only to remove by death the obnoxious brothers of the 
Castilian, but his own, the infante Ferdinand. A servant of Count Henry of 
Castile dealt the victim a fatal blow. Henry himself was spared — doubtless 
because Pedro foresaw that his new ally of Castile would not fulfil his 


engagements; perhaps, also, because he himself had no disposition to do so. 
His anticipations were right : war was renewed by the Castilian. His 
operations were as indecisive as those of the former. 


Seeing that the war did not and could not lead to any result, in 1365 Pedro 
concerted with the count of Trastamara the invasion of Castile, and the 
dethronement of the Castilian king. The aid which Henry obtained from 
France, the fate of his first and second invasions, we have alread} related. 
But the Aragonese king — so true it is that no honour can long subsist 
among the wicked — was never on good terms with the new king of 
Castile. He insisted on Murcia, which Henry, while count of Trastamara, 
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had agi-eed to resign, in the event of his obtaining the Castilian throne ; and 
on the refusal of that prince to dismember so imjDortant a province from 
the crown, not only coolness, but actual liostilities, between the two 
kingdoms were preparing. But those hostilities were soon averted by the 
papal legates ; and the truce was, from time to time, prolonged, until 1374, 
when peace was finally arranged between the two monarchs. 


The foreign transactions of Pedro were of some importance. In 1338 began 
his misintelligence with Don James, king of Majorca, whose dethronement 
he appears to have meditated from the commencement of liis reign. 
Though, in 1339, James did homage for his kingdom, his destruction was 
no less resolved ; his unpopular rule afforded Pedro well-founded hopes of 
success. 


In 1343, Don Pedro sailed with a very formidable armament, landed iu 
Majorca, and was immediately joined by the islanders. Thus universally 
deserted, James fled, leaving the three islands in the power of his brother- 
in- law. In opposition to the remonstrances of the pope, who 
compassionated the misfortunes of the fugitive king, his possessions in 
France were threatened, and several places in Roussillon speedily reduced. 


This war beyond the Pyrenees appears to have been as disagreeable to the 
Catalans and to tlie Aragonese as it was to the pope ; and only by force 
could the king obtain supplies for conducting it. The following year (1344) 
he declared by a solemn decree that the Balearic Isles should forever form 
an integral portion of the Aragonese crown ; and again penetrated into 
Roussillon, the whole of which, except the capital, Perpiguan, he speedily 
reduced. The unfortunate James was later killed in a skirmish. 


To Pedro, as to his two predecessors, Sardinia proved a sharp thorn in the 
crown. His obstinacy in retaining possession of an island which experience 
had shown would never willingly own his sway, which cost him so many 
successive campaigns, drew on him the frequent remonstrances of his 
States, and the refusal of supplies. As if one ruinous war for an unattainable 
object were not sufficient, on the death of Frederick, king of Sicily, in 1377, 
who had married his daughter Constanza, he claimed that crown, and 
showed a disposition to arm in defence of his claim. But for the obstinacy 
of his eldest son and heir, Don Juan, who, in 1384, became a widower, 
whom he wished to marry with the young princess Maria, daughter of the 
late king Frederick, and now settled on the throne of Sicily, but who 
secretly formed the indissoluble connection with a French princess, the 
effect of his policy would have been an immediate union of the two crowns. 
It may, however, be doubted whether such a union was desirable ; since 
from the distance of the two kingdoms, and the contiguity of the island to 
Naples, it could not long have been perpetuated. 


The ambition of Pedro was insatiable ; but it was also senseless, as it 
grasped at impossibilities. Hearing that some people of Athens and Patras, 
who were of Aragonese extraction — the descendants of the crusaders, who 
had conquered this duchy — had risen to establish liis domination, he sent 
an armament to their aid, and was ultimately acknowledged. It need, 
however, be scarcely observed that possessions so far removed from the 
seat of power would yield but a nominal allegiance, and would soon be lost. 
But there was no advantage, however small in magnitude or transient in 
duration, which he was not at all times ready to grasp — generally without 
much regard to the rights or feelings of others. The avidity with which, in 
1386, he seized on the city of Tarragona, the government and sovereignty of 
which had long rested with the archbishops of that see, is affirmed by some 
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historians to have been the cause of his death. ^ He died early in tlie month 
of January-, 1387. after an agitated reign of fifty-one years. 


The duplicity of this monarch was only equalled by his violence ; of 
sincerity and justice he was wholly destitute ; and in savage barbarity he 
was scarcely exceeded by his namesake of Castile. 


With many of the vices and none of the virtues of humanity, he was neither 
loved nor respected ; but, in return, he was feared. It is impossible not to 
admire his constancy in reverses : he deviated not from his purposes, nor 
suffered his mind to be depressed, in the most critical pei-iods of his reiorn 
— and few princes were ever placed in circumstances more critical — yet 
he almost uniformly gained his end. Justice must also allow that, whatever 
were his personal vices, he was no enemy to the lowest class of his people. 
During the reign of this prince, the era of Cfesar was abolished, and the 
Christian adopted for the two chief kingdoms of Spain ; in 1350 at 
Saragossa, and in 1383 at Segovia. c 


Pedro IV enlarged the powers of the justiciar}”, enabling him to oppose his 
veto to usurpations on the part of the crown in the same way as to the 
encroachments of the feudal aristocracy; he fjrovided for the swift and 
careful administration of justice ; promoted the study of law, and showed 
favour to the legal and juridical profession. Whenever occasion offered and 
he was not prevented by the inhibitory intercession or legal warrant of the 
justiciary, he curbed the usurpations and arbitrarj action of the great nobles 
and increased the privileges and power of the knights and burghers. 6 


In 1887, Juan I was peaceably acknowledged. His accession was regarded 
with great apprehension by his stepmother, S3-billa (the late king led four 
ladies to the altar), who, since 1384, had been his open enemy. The reason 
of this animosity was here, as in former cases, the eagerness of the king to 
alienate the crown domains in favour of his new queen and her family, and 


the indignant opposition of the heir apparent. At one time, so vindictive was 
the queen that she had expelled the infante from the palace, and had 
probably instigated her uxorious husband to try him, and exclude him from 
the succession ; but the protection of the grand justiciary of Aragon had 
screened him from her malice : now, it was her turn to dread his 
displeasure. Just before the death of Pedro, she fled from Barcelona, 
accompanied by her brother : they were pursued by the Catalonians ; were 
brought back, and imprisoned until the pleasure of the new monarch, who 
then lay iU at Gerona, could be learned. On his recovery, he hastened to that 
city ; caused the queen to be tried as a witch, who had enchanted the late 
king, and several of her kindred and servants as accomplices. Some of the 
latter were executed ; and she herself would probably have shared the same 
fate, but for the interference of the papal legate, and more still for the 
facility with which she restored the fortresses conferred on her by her royal 
husband. These possessions were immediately transferred to the new queen. 


The eagerness which the new king showed to gratify his queen Violante, 
surprised and offended the Aragonese. As her disposition was gay, she 
insisted on converting the palace into a theatre : balls, concerts, theatrical 
representations, and the exhibitions of the gaya ciencia, succeeded each 
other without intermission. As the Aragonese themselves were too sober or 
too 


1 St. Thecla, patroness of the church of Tarragona, appeared to him, 
upbraided him with impiety, and save him so good a box on the ear, or 
smack in the face, that he never recovered from it. “Eslii muy recibido que 
fue contigado de. la mano de Dios, y se le aparecio en vision Santa Tecla, la 
qua! le hirio de una, pahnada en el rostro. y que este fue la oeasion de su 
dolen-eia.” — Zurita.« Who would expect Ferreras,/a writer of the 
eighteenth century, to believe such a relation ? 
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Laws concerning Adoption 


185. If a man has taken a small child as a son in his own name and has 
brought him up, that foster child shall not be reclaimed. 


186. If a man has taken a small child for his son, and if when he took him 
his father and his mother he offended, that foster child shall return to the 
house of his father. 


187. The son of a familiar slave in the palace service, or the son of a vowed 
woman, cannot be reclaimed. 


188. If an artisan has taken a child to bring up, and has taught him his 
handicraft, no one can make a complaint. 


189. If he has not taught him his handicraft, that foster child shall return to 
the house of his father. 


190. If a man, a small child whom he took for his son and brought him up, 
with his own sons has not counted, that foster son shall return to his father’s 
house. 


191. If aman who has taken a small child for his son and has brought him 
up, has afterwards made a home for himself and acquired children, if he sets 
his face to cut off the foster child ; that child shall not go his way. His 
adoptive father shall give him of his goods one-third a son’s share, and then 
he shall go. Of the field, garden, and house he shall not give him. 


192. If the son of a favourite slave or the son of a vowed woman to the 
father who brought him up and to the mother who brought him up say, ‘^ 
Thou art not my father, thou art not my mother,” one shall cut out his 
tongue. 


193. If the son of a palace favourite or the son of a vowed woman has 
known the house of his father and has hated the father who brought him up 
and the mother who brought him up, and has gone to the house of his father, 
one shall tear out his eyes. 


dull to excel in such diversions, professors were brought from France, and 
even schools established for instruction in the idle art. It became not merely 
the relaxation, but the business of life ; the duties of government were 
neglected or despised, until remonstrances both frequent and loud fell on 
the royal ear. Apparently, however, they produced little effect, beyond the 
convocation of the states at Monzon, to deliberate on this pernicious 
novelty. There the prelates, nobles, and deputies insisted that the king 
should expel from his palace his singers and dancers, his buffoons and his 
poets — above all, Doiia Carraza Villaragut, one of the queen’s ladies, and 
the chief promoter of such fooleries. At first he resisted this interference 
with his royal recreations ; but when he perceived that his barons were in 
earnest, that they were even preparing to arm for his moral reformation, he 
yielded : the fiddlers were dismissed, and with them the obnoxious lady. 


The short reign of this prince was not without its troubles. An insurrection 
broke out among those most restless and faithless of subjects, the 
Sardinians. As usual, the efforts of his generals to repress it were but 
partially successful. The affairs of Sicily were not more promising. None of 
these commotions appears to have occasioned King Juan the least anxiety : 
he resumed his diversions, that of hunting especially, with as much 
eagerness as before, leaving the cares of government to his queen. One day, 
while occupied in this favourite occupation in the forest of Foja, he fell 
from his horse, and was killed on the spot. 


On receiving intelligence of this catastrophe Aragon, Catalonia, and 
Valencia proclaimed Don Martin, brother of the late king, who was then in 
Sicily supporting the rights of his son and daughter-in-law, sovereigns of 
that island. This choice gave great umbrage to Matthieu count de Foix, who 
had married the eldest daughter of Juan, and who contended that the crown 
belonged to him in her right. He collected troops and penetrated into 
Catalonia ; but he found the inhabitants averse to his pretensions, and 
indignant at his proceedings. As the states were sitting at Saragossa, he now 
adopted the wiser mode of deputing ambassadors to that assembly, with 
instructions to esjDouse his rights, which, according to the laws of 
legitimate succession, were well founded. But Aragon had seen only one 
female sovereign, Doiia Petronilla, and had for some time been inclined to 
consider the Salic law as tacitly in force. The count met with a repulse both 


there and at Barcelona ; but he hoped that arms would be more effectual 
than arguments ; and, with a second and more numerous army, he invaded 
Aragon. There he and his countess solemnly assumed the royal title and 
arms, and reduced several towns ; but he was soon compelled to retire into 
Navarre. 


Having pacified Sicily, in appearance at least, and caused his son and 
daughter-in-law to be acknowledged by the rebels, Martin, who seems to 
have been in no anxiety about the security of his kingdom, proceeded to 
Sardinia and Corsica, with the view of restoring tranquillity also in those 
islands. The following year he convoked his prelates, barons, and deputies 
at Saragossa, and caused his son, the Sicilian king, to be acknowledged his 
successor ; it was also decreed that Sicily and Aragon should forever be 
united under the same sceptre. No sooner had Martin arrived in Spain, than 
Sardinia again became the theatre of civil war. The Aragonese had 
acknowledged the rival pontiff, Benedict, and Boniface had conferred the 
fiefs of Sardinia and Sicily on the count de Molineto. In 1408, the Sicilian 
king marched against the rebels, who, with eighteen thousand infantry, did 
not refuse the battle. It ended in a complete triumph for the king, and was 
followed by the surrender of an important fortress. As the heat of the 
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weather began to be intensely felt, the victor returned to Cagliari. That heat 
and the festivities consequent on his success threw him into a fever, which, 
though not in itself fatal, he is said to have rendered so by incontinence. He 
died on the 24th of July, 14:09. On the death of this prince Martin and the 
Aragonese were anxious to name a successor to the crown. c Civil war was 
imminent when King Martin departed this life (1410), leaving the 
succession of the kingdom by his last will and testament to him to whom it 
was lawfully due. By his death the male line of the counts of Barcelona 
became extinct — a dynasty which had vigorously and gloriously filled the 
throne of Aragon for nearly three centuries. 


rNTERBEGNXTM IN ARAGON (1410-1412 A.D.) 


No nation whose political sagacity was less highly developed by a free 
constitutional and political system could have emerged from the two years 
of revolution upon which Aragon now entered without detriment to its 
liberty and legal institutions. For during the interregnum the kingdom 
fluctuated between two perils ; it might either have broken up into its three 
constituent parts or succumbed to a military despotism. 


Count James of Urgel, an ambitious and unscrupulous nobleman, counted 
the majority of the great nobles of Aragon, more particularly the partisans 
of the powerful family of Luna, among his adherents, the cortes of 
Catalonia was on his side, and what his title might lack he was prepared to 
make good by the sword, for the lower classes everywhere were in his 
service. The murder of the archbishop of Saragossa by his brutal associate 
Antonio de Luna, an act of violence in which he himself was not 
unconcerned, was intended to cow all resistance. The ricos hombres‘ saw in 
anticipation tlie return of the time when the right of the mailed fist should 
override the law, when the aristocracy, allied with the town rabble, should 
triumph over the middle classes, and the anarchy of the unions settle down 
upon the country once more. The danger was realised by the wise justiciary 
Cerdaiio. his friends and those likeminded with him, chief among whom 
were Gil Ruiz de Lihori, governor of Aragon, and Berengar de Bardaxi, a 
man distinguished alike for genius and learning, and to their judicious and 
patriotic exertions the preservation of the ancient constitution is mainl}” 
due. All/-ing themselves with the freemen of the communes and the minor 
nobilit}’, they endeavoured to force the decision into the hands of the 
cortes. Fortunately for them the great nobles were split up by faction, for 
the Urrea family sided with the constitutional party out of hati’ed to the 
Lunas, and their ranks were soon further reinforced by the accession of the 
Heredia family, to which the murdered archbishop belonged. The latter 
contrived that tlie infante Ferdinand should garrison the frontier with 
Castilian troops to prevent violent measures on the part of the count of 
Urgel. 


Nevertheless the situation was full of peril, owing to the mutual jealousies 
of the three divisions of the kingdom ; the cortes of each held separate 
consultations and each was anxious to give the casting vote. It was then that 
the patriotic energy of the men above mentioned intervened to save the 
kingdom from impending ruin. They proposed that a general parliament 
should be called together, and that the legal decision should be left to it, as 
King Martin had wished ; representing at the same time to the 


1 [This does not mean ” rich men,” as would seem at first sight ; but rico 
here is related to the German word lieich, i.e., kingdom. ] 
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separate assemblies that if the question of the succession were decided by 
the sword, tlie victor would dictate new laws at the sword’s jDoint, as 
though to a conquered nation. According to their proposal the cortes of the 
three kingdoms were to elect committees for joint deliberation. By this 
time, however, they were all too deeply imbued with party spirit, and the 
cortes of Valencia refused to co-operate with the rest. Those two astute 
politicians Cerdaiio and Bardaxi then ventured upon a bold stroke. They 
induced the cortes of Aragon and Catalonia to authorise them to nominate a 
committee of nine members at their own discretion from the three divisions 
of the country. This committee was to sit at Caspe on the Ebro, and after 
conscientiously examining the claims of all pretenders was to give its 
decision according to law. The Urgel party at Valencia tried to interfere, but 
the victory of the barons at Murviedro put an end to their resistance, and the 
patriotic caution and justice displayed by Cerdaiio and Bardaxi in the 
selection of the nine secured general recognition and jDublic confidence. 


While the whole country was a prey to tumultuous passions, factions at 
strife one with another, civil war raging with all its accompaniments of 
crime, rape, and ignominy, these nine men — who were held in the highest 
esteem by all men, not only for learning and experience but also for strict- 
ness of morals and blameless life, and who, like Bardaxi, Ferrer, and 


Aranda Valseca, were among the first jurists of their day — undertook a 
laborious examination of the claims submitted to them by the agents of the 
various pretenders. The count of Urgel had the largest following, and if his 
Aragonese origin and his descent through the male line were taken into 
account he would necessarily have had the prior claim ; but his despotic 
temper, always apt to choose methods of violence rather than of law, made 
them af)prehensive of a tyrannic government if he were chosen, and the 
majority of the electoral college therefore decided in favour of Ferdinand, 
infante of Castile, whose mother Leonora had been the daughter of Pedro 
IV, and the wife of Henry II. 


ARAGON UNDKR KULEES OF THE ROYAL HOUSE OP CASTILE 


No better choice could have been made, and accordingly the new king was 
acknowledged by the estates of the three united kingdoms as soon as he had 
confirmed the rights and liberties of the realm (1412). Ferdinand, who 
combined justice and clemency with vigour, restored tranquillity and order, 
and used his power to overawe the malcontents both in Aragon and in the 
islands. But the count of Urgel could not brook defeat. Ferdinand treated 
him with the utmost distinction, but in spite of all, impelled by his own 
ambition and incited by his imperious wife, he presently raised the standard 
of rebellion. He invaded and ravaged Catalonia with an army of 
mercenaries which the duke of Clarence had handed over to him in 
Guienne, but was defeated by Ferdinand (1413), and paid the penalty of his 
unlawful deeds by loss of fortune and perpetual imprisonment. 


In the following year Ferdinand added splendour to his accession to the 
throne by a gorgeous coronation at Saragossa. Thus the crowns of Castile 
and Aragon were worn by scions of the same reigning house, a prelude to 
the future union of the two kingdoms under Ferdinand’s grandson and 
namesake. 


Through the prudence and patriotic zeal of one statesman and friend of the 
people, Aragon had passed through a dangerous crisis without injury to 
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her government or liberties. Ferdinand of the ruling house of Castile, after 
he had taken the oath of fealty to the constitution, which he did according to 
custom, kneeling bareheaded before the justiciar}-, was recognised as king 
of the united realm and received the homage of the cortes. Tliis upright and 
well-disposed monarch, Ferdinand, conscientiously observed the laws and 
even respected and acknowledged the excessive liberties and privileges of 
the rich commercial town of Barcelona on an occasion when it was 
extremely inconvenient to himself to do so ; but he died after four years’ 
reign (1416). 


His son, Alfonso V, busied himself during the greater part of his reign with 
the affairs of Naples. That newly acquired kingdom in the beautiful country 
of the Apennines, where a docile people bowed in obedience and 


submission to the will of the mastei-, and where the senses were courted 
with a rich, luxurious life, elevated through social culture and adorned with 
art and science, was more congenial to Alfonso’s inclinations than his 
hereditary domain of Aragon with its rigorous legal forms and its earnest 
jiopulation ; therefore he preferred a residence in Naples, whilst his native 
kingdom was governed by a regencj*. At its head was the king’s brother 
Juan, afterwards *Juan II, a prince well-versed in statecraft and sharing, in 
regard to politics and public morality, the faithless principles of his time. 
Already as governor and regent he gave signs of that inclination to 
despotism and tyranny which later on, when he had succeeded his brother 
on the throne, he openly displayed, so that the estates took care to secure 
their constitution against invasion while there was yet time. 


We have seen what importance and consideration were attached to the 
position of chief justice or justiciary of Aragon, the guardian and protector 
of the laws. To secure the office against violation and despotism of any 
kind, it was decreed that the holder should retain office for life, and could 
only be removed by the king with consent 


Spanish Noblemax. Fiftkbnth Century 


of the estates and on sufficient grounds (1442), — 


There was no danger that a legal institution of this nature, standing as it did 
between the throne and the people, would be diverted against the laws of 
the country, since the justiciary was subject to a regular and close inquiry 
into the adjninistration of his office from a committee of the states. Besides 
this, a navigation law which forbade foreign vessels to ship cargoes in any 
of the domains under the crown of Aragon was passed in the reign of 
Alfonso V (14.54), an important enactment, which gave a new impulse to 
the maritime trade of Barcelona, the Catalan capital, at whose instigation 
the regulation was made. Thus, both in constitutional progress and in 
commercial policy, Aragon was the forerunner of the island kingdom of 
Britain. 
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The reign of Juan, both as regent and afterwards as king, turns to a great 
extent on the acquisition of the kingdom of Navarre and the family quarrels 
which it kindled. In 1442 the mountain country on either side of the 
Pyrenees passed to the princely house of Aragon by the death of Blanche, 
wife of Juan, and previously the wddow of King Martin. She had inherited 
Navarre from her father Charles III and by her will her patrimonial domains 
were to fall as an independent lordship to her eldest son Charles, prince of 
Viana. More as a matter of courtesy than a legal restriction the condition 
was added that, before assuming the government of the country, he should 
obtain the consent and appirobation of his father. Juan seems at first to have 
made no difficulty to his son’s taking possession, so that Charles, while his 
father continued to bear the rank and title of king of Navarre, conducted the 


administration for several years as governor and ruler of his motlier’s 
inheritance. 


But when the prince of Aragon contracted a second marriage with Juana 
Henriquez, daughter of a Castilian admiral of the blood royal, rivalries were 
awakened which soon assumed a malevolent character. According to the 
disposition of her husband, the new consort, an imperious, ambitious, and 
enterprising young lady, was to conduct the government of Navarre in 
conjunction with the prince of Viana. But the divided rule did not satisfy 
her proud spirit ; as queen of Navarre she desired to be the only person to 
issue orders, and exhibited an arrogant demeanour towards her stepson. The 
disagreement soon passed into open hostility when the two conflicting 
parties of the Beaumonts and the Agramonts took the opportunity to fight 
out their ancient quarrels in sanguinary encounters, and the Castilians, 
exasperated at the interference of Aragon in their internal politics, fanned 
the flame. At the instigation of the Beaumonts, Charles laid claim to the 
chief power, aiad at the head of his adherents led an army into the field 
against the queen and the Agramonts. Juan of Aragon, dominated by his 
wife’s superior intelligence, took part against his son. A battle was fought at 
Aybar, when the prince of Viana was defeated and made prisoner (1452). 
Some months before, in the little town of Sos in Aragon, the queen had 
given birth to a son who, as Ferdinand the Catholic, was afterwards to attain 
to such great historical importance. 


After some time Charles of Viana was released from captivity ; but the 
opposite party had in the meantime so successfully gained the upper hand in 
Navarre, that he could not maintain himself in the government. He betook 
himself to Naples to the court of his royal uncle Alfonso V, to beg for his 
intervention. The chivalrous, open bearing of the prince won him many 
friends and he was able to flatter himself with the prospect of being 
speedily reinstated in his mother’s inheritance by the aid of a powerful 
protector ; but his uncle’s death rendered the hope vain (1458). By the 
dispositions of the late king’s will, his brother Juan was to succeed to his 
possessions in Spain, Sardinia, and Sicily, and his illegitimate son 
Ferdinand to the kingdom of Naples. 


The Neapolitans, who mistrusted the gloomy, equivocal character of the 
new prince, Ferdinand, tried in vain to persuade the chivalrous prince of 
Viana to come forward as a candidate for Naples, holding out to him the 
prospect of the people’s support. The magnanimous prince resisted the 
temptation ; even in Sicily, to which he now turned, similar allurements 
awaited him ; for there also the memory of his mother Blanche, who as the 
consort of King Martin had formerly won much aft’ ection in the island, 
procured him a good reception and many friends. But here again he 
withstood all seductive temptations ; he contented himself with the 
generous assistance offered him by the gratitude of the islanders, and passed 
a long time in the 
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quiet of a Benedictine cloister at Messina, occupied with scientific studies. 
He did not give up the thought of a reconciliation with his father and a 
restoration of his rights. After all he, as eldest son, was the rightful heir to 
the crown of Aragon, and the cortes of the three provinces were on his side. 
In this expectation he obeyed an invitation from his father to a personal 
interview at Iguala (1460). By a submissive and j/enitent demeanour 
towards the royal couple he endeavoured to put an end to the ancient enmity 
and win his father’s heart, but the queen, who wished to secure the 
succession to her own son Ferdinand, contrived to keep the distrust of her 
stepson still alive and by hostile insinuations to throw suspicion on 
everything he did. Whilst he was deceived by a delusive friendliness, he 
was surrounded by a web of intrigues. Above all there was exhibited a 
zealous eagerness to keep him from receiving any sort of homage or 
recognition of. his rights on the part of the cortes. 


Still the prince did not allow himself to be betrayed into taking an illegal 
step ; only he became a suitor for the hand of the infanta Isabella of Castile, 
with the idea of thus procuring himself a lasting support for his claims to 
the throne. But it was just this alliance that was a thorn in the eye of the 
queen of Aragon ; her policy had already singled out the princess for her 


own son, and she was to be the bond of a union between the two kingdoms. 
The prince of Viana’s project was endangering this plan in a formidable 
manner ; it was therefore necessary to make an energetic decision. Charles 
was invited by his father to a meeting of the cortes at Lerida. The prince 
complied with the request in the hope of being recognised by the estates of 
the realm as heir to the throne. But immediately on his arrival he was 
arrested and taken to the inaccessible mountain fastness of Morella on the 
borders of Valencia ; when the cortes showed signs of interposing with a 
protest, the assembly was dismissed. On the committee of estates 
demanding the cause of this remarkable proceeding, Juan darkly hinted at a 
plot, the inquiry into and punishment of which he must reserve for himself. 


At the news of these occurrences the excitable Catalans took up the sword. 
Armed mobs advanced on Lerida and forced their way into the palace, 
while the king fled under cover of the night with a few companions to 
Fraga. The assailants were soon at the gates of Fraga, but the royal couple 
had already fled to the fortress of Saragossa. The flame of insurrection 
rapidly spread ; in Navarre the Beaumonts, secretly supported and urged on 
from Castile, declared for the prince ; in Aragon, in Valencia, in Sicily, the 
agitation was of a threatening character. 


King Juan could not resist these active manifestations of the popular 
desires. He set his son at liberty, recognised him as his rightful successor, 
and entrusted him with the office of governor-general of Catalonia. It was at 
this moment that the prince sickened, and soon the melancholy tidings of 
his death in his forty-first year were spread through the kingdom 
(September, 1461). There was a vei-y natural suspicion that he had 
succumbed to a poison which had been brought to him in his captivity. Thus 
in the prime of life this noble and chivalrous prince, whose one crime was 
his lawful claim to the throne of Aragon, fell a victim to treacherous 
statecraft. Imbued as he was with devotion to the higher cultivation of the 
mind, had he succeeded to the throne he would have been a worthy rival of 
his BAlorentine contemporaries. The fruit of his profound studies was to be 
seen in a translation of Aristotle’s Ethics and a history of Navarre. 


The tragedy did not end with Charles’ death ; instead, a second one resulted 
from it. At his demise he had appointed as heiress of Navarre his 


194. If a man has given his son to a nurse and if his son has died in the hand 
of the nurse, and if the nurse, without the consent of his father or mother, 
another child has nourished, she shall be brought to account and because 
she nourished another child, without the consent of the father and mother, 
one shall cut off her breasts. 
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elder sister Blanche, who had formerly been married to Henry IV of Castile 
and afterwards repudiated by him because she was childless. But Blanche 
had alwa3’s sided with her brother and had long shared his exile ; for this 
reason she was now to be overtaken by a similar fate. In conjunction with 
the faithless King Louis XI of France, the sovereigns of Aragon surrounded 
the unfortunate princess with a net of cabals and deceits in which she could 
not fail to meet destruction. For it was firmly resolved that the inheritance 
of Aragon should be obtained for lier younger sister Eleanor, countess of 
Foix, so that on the latter’s death it might pass to her son Gaston de Foix, 
the husband of a sister of Louis. With this view, and in accordance with a 
treaty concluded between Aragon and France, Blanche was forcibly 
removed from Olit, where she had hitherto resided, and conducted across 
the mountains to be placed under the supervision of her sister. It was to no 
purpose that she appealed in a touching letter to her former husband. King 
Henry of Castile, and pledged him her maternal inheritance of Navarre as 
the price of her rescue ; there was to be no refuge for her from the hands of 
a cruel father and an unloving sister. In 1462 she was taken to the strong 
fortress of Orthez in Bearn, where, after two years of painful captivity she 
succumbed to a poison, given her by the guilty hand of a traitor. By this 
means Navarre was united to Foix and Bearn and the ground thus cleared 
for the subsequent iDartition of the ancient kingdom between France and 
Spain. 


Eleanor lived ten years longer than her son Gaston de Foix, prince of Viana, 
who met his death through a wound from a lance at a tournament in Lisbon 
in the year 1469. When she died, her grandson Francis Phoebus, a 
handsome princely boy with shining golden hair, inherited the throne of 
Navarre, with his mother Magdalena, sister of Louis XI, as his guardian. 
But only four years later Francis Phffibus died suddenly, as it was believed 
of poison, and his sister Catlierine, then thirteen years old, entered on the 
inheritance. In 1484 slie married Jean d’ Albret, whose extensive 
possessions in the southwest of France were thus united to the kingdom of 


Navarre. Magdalena, the queen’s mother, had arranged this marriage, which 
was very displeasing to the Spanish rulers. 


Blanche of Castile 


RISING IN CATALONIA 


The king of Aragon had entered into such close relations with France 
chiefly because he needed her help against his own people. Far from the 
rebellious movements subsiding on the death of the prince of Viana, the 
indignation against the king and queen mounted still higher amongst the 
excitable Catalans. The imagination of the people jjainted the tragic fate of 
the king’s unfortunate son in the liveliest colours. Charles’ ghost was seen 
to glide by night through the streets of Barcelona ; he was heard 
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lamenting in piteous tones over his untimely end and calling for vengeance 
on his unnatural murderer. At last he came to be honoured as a saint. When 
Queen Juana took her ten-year-old son Ferdinand to Barcelona, that he 
might receive the homage of the Catalan estates, she soon saw herself 
threatened with a rising, so that she sought refuge in Gerona. The Catalan 
troops followed her, made themselves masters of the town and besieged the 
fortitications where Juana and the prince were bravely defended by a small 
garrison. Thereupon the king of Aragon concluded a treaty with Louis XI 
(1462), in consequence of wliich that monarch sent seven hundred lances 
with archers and fieldpieces to the aid of the beleaguered queen. 


In return for this Juan promised him 200,000 gold crowns and gave him the 
counties of Roussillon and Cerdagne in pledge. The Catalans could not 
withstand such a force. They retreated to Barcelona for the purpose of 
organising more crushing resistance in that excitable town. They sought to 
represent in a memorial that the liberties of their commonwealth had been 
betrayed, and that therefore, since the good of the state must be the highest 
law, they were justified in repudiating their allegiance. They summoned the 
young men to take arms, and turned to Castile and then to Portugal to win 
their support in the secession from Aragon (1463) . Don Pedro, constable of 
Portugal, did actually enter the country with a small force, to lay claim to 
the government of Catalonia, to which, as a scion of the house of 
Barcelona, he asserted an ancient hereditary right. But the enterprise did not 
prosper ; little by little, partly with the sword, partly by means of gold. King 
Juan gained possession of the most important towns in the country, such as 
Lerida, Cervera, Amposta, and Tortosa. Still he could not succeed in 
breaking Barcelona’s bold spirit of resistance ; even when the Portuguese 
infante died suddenly, the town would not hear of conciliation, and two 
distinguished bui’ ghers were beheaded in the market-place for their 
sympathy with Aragon (1466). 


The Catalans now turned to the famous ” king ” Rene of Anjou, that he 
might add Barcelona to the other kingdoms whose royal title he bore 
without jjossessing a handful of their soil. Rene sent his son John, the 
chivalrous, adventurous duke of Calabria and Lorraine, with some thousand 
mercenaries, across the Pyrenees. Louis XI, always seeing his own 
advantage in disturbances in a neighbouring state, secretly favoured his 
compatriot’s enterprise, but without dissolving his alliance with Aragon on 
that account. 


This brave robber captain soon possessed himself of the northern district of 
Ampurdan and under the walls of Gerona he fought a battle with the queen, 
who in this time of trial showed heroic courage, and who since her 
husband’s blindness, the result of the hardships of war during the winter 
before Amposta, had directed the defence of the country in unison with her 
son. John’s chivalrous bearing towards the townspeople of Barcelona won 
for him such open sympathy that his public appearance always resembled a 
triumph. The embarrassment of King Juan of Aragon reached its highest 


point when his consort, who had been the very soul of the government and 
the guiding spirit of the war, succumbed to a long and painful illness at a 
time when the state coffers were completely drained, when the chief 
province of the kingdom was in revolt and partly in the possession of a bold 
leader of mercenaries, and new warlike complications were threatening 
with Navarre and Castile. But here too the proverb held good, ” The darkest 
hour is that before the dawn.” In the same year, 1469, the king, now a very 
old man, had his sight restored by a skilful Jewish doctor, and Duke John of 
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Calabria and Lorraine was called to his account, an event that filled the 
inhabitants of Barcelona with the deepest grief, which they exhibited by 
giving him an imposing funeral. He was laid to rest in the vault of the 
ancient rulers of Barcelona. It was only natural that here too the suspicion 
of poisoning should be raised, though it was without foundation. 


The duke’s death could not break the defiant spirit of the Catalans ; they 
steadfastly rejected every summons to yield. After a two years’ struggle, 
when the greater part of the country had fallen into the hands of the 
energetic old king, when the town bands were reduced by heavy losses to a 
very small number, and Barcelona was besieged by sea and land, then only 
did the stern Catalan spirit stoop to peace. King Juan sweetened their bitter 
cup of submission and homage. He confirmed their privileges and judicial 
government, granted universal amnesty and conceded to the foreign 
mercenaries, and any who might choose to join them, freedom to depart. 
After the conclusion of peace King Juan, mounted on a white charger, made 
a solemn entry into Barcelona (December, 1472). Thus the succession to the 
whole kingdom of Aragon of Ferdinand the Catholic, the husband of the 
infanta Isabella of Castile, was secured. The result had been arrived at with 
much difiiculty, perhaps crime. A few months later the provinces of 
Roussillon and Cerdagne, which had been pledged to France, made great 
efforts to become reunited to Aragon. King Juan lent them his aid and, 
supported by his son, he defended the town of Perpignan with great heroism 


against the French. But Louis XI did not let his prize escape him. For the 
space of two years he made war on the town and the whole country .with 
such overwhelming force that at last they were completely broken and 
submitted to the foreign yoke. The inhabitants of Perpignan, worn out by 
suffering and hunger, were expelled, in 1475, by the malice and cruelty of 
the French ruler. 6 


A few years previous to this, in 1469, the heir of King Juan II, Ferdinand of 
Aragon, had married Isabella of Castile, uniting thus the two countries into 
one Spain, as we have previously shown. Having thus brought Aragon’s 
history down to where it merges into that of Castile, we may return to 
Castile, which we left at the death of Pedro the Cruel. o 
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CHAPTER V 


HENRY OF TRASTAMARA AND ISABELLA OF CASTILE 


[1369-1479 A.D.] 


All Castile breathed more freely at the news of the death of Pedro the Cruel, 
and acknowledging Henry of Trastamara as king, did him homage. By a 
rule as judicious and just as it was vigorous he endeavoured to obliterate the 
dark blots which stained his accession. 


Don Pedro’s race vanished from Castilian soil. On the death of his mistress 
Maria de Padilla shortly after the murder of the unhappy Blanciie, Pedro 
had tried every means to secure the succession for her children. He brought 
sworn witnesses to testify that he had been joined with Padilla in lawful 
wedlock, and induced the estates to confer the first title to the throne upon 
her son Alfonso, and, in case of his death without issue, upon her three 
daughters, Beatrice, Isabella, and Constanza, in order of seniority. Alfonso, 
however, died the same year, and Beatrice followed soon after the 
frustration of her projected marriage with the heir of Aragon; while the two 
youngest, whom their father had taken with him when he fled to Guiennes, 
were detained as hostages by the Black Prince, who sent them to England, 
where they were married to two sons of Edward III (Constanza to John of 
Lancaster and Isabella to Edmund of York), and thus transmitted to the 
English dynasty their claims to the heritage of Castile. 


Henry assumed the government of Castile under difficulties. As the 
illegitimate son of King Alfonso XI, he met with strong opposition. 
Moreover his right to the throne was contested by others besides a large 
body of the Castilian nobility. King Ferdinand of Portugal, who had 
renewed the alliance which his father had concluded with Don Pedro, tried 
to win the crown of Castile for himself after the murder of the latter, on the 


ground that he, being the grandson of Beatrice, princess of Castile, was the 
only male descendant born in lawful wedlock. To support his claim he 
allied himself with Muhararaed, the Moorish prince of Granada. Like Pedro 
IV of Ara-gon, he received with all honour the malcontent and fugitive 
Castilian nobles. He paid no heed to the murmurs of the Portuguese at their 
king’s liberality to foreigners, but marched into Galicia with an army, while 
the Moors took 
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Algeciras ; and the king of Aragon endeavoured to unite Molina, Almazan, 
Soria, and other frontier districts with his own dominions. At the same time 
the duke of Lancaster, uncle of Richard II, assumed the title of king of 
Castile in right of his wife, the eldest daughter of Don Pedro, and was 
acknowledged as such by the English court. 


But Henry extricated himself from the diiSculties that encompassed him in 
his own country with prudence and skill, and turned the disadvantages of 
his opponents to his own jjrofit ; and thus he succeeded in putting down all 
resistance and seated himself firmly on the throne of Castile, though he was 
still regarded by enemies as a usurper. The Moorish conquests were 
confined to Algeciras; the king of Portugal, who also styled himself “king 
of Castile,” carried on the war with so little success that the Spanish 
historian Lopez de Ayala b says that it would have been more to his honour 
to have discontinued the campaign ; the English had their hands full in their 
own country, and the Aragonese, besides having their attention diverted by 
a war in Sardinia, found themselves, by Henry’s shrewd contrivance, 
confronted with another adversary in the person of James III of Majorca, 
the pretender to the throne of the Balearic kingdom. 


This adventurous infante, though married to Queen Juana of Naples, had 
entered the service of Pedro the Cruel and been taken prisoner at Montiel. 
Henry set him at liberty on payment of a heavy ransom by the wealthy 
queen of Naples, and thus fulfilled the double object of filling his own 
coffers and setting up a rival to his enemy. He had already taken possession 
of the abundant treasure which the fallen tyrant had amassed in the strong 
vaults of the castles of Seville and Carmona, and had obtained large 
subsidies besides from the estates of the kingdom at Medina del Campo ; 
and was therefore able to pay off and discharge the mercenary troops which 
had carried him to victory and to surround himself with a well disciplined 
army. Bertrand du Guesclin and the leaders of other companies received 
gifts of towns and territory over and above their pay, and promptly sold 
them again. 


The history of Castile for the next few years is like a diplomatic game of 
chess in which the French, the English, and the pope all played their parts 
as well as the sovereigns of the peninsula. And all did their best to win. 
While the faithless and fickle king of Portugal, who had given great offence 
to his own subjects by his marriage, made common cause with the duke of 
Lancaster and acknowledged him king of Castile in order to secure the 
assistance of England ; and while the Roman see, alarmed at the alliance 
between Christian courts and the Mohammedans of Granada and Morocco 
exhausted itself in attempts at mediation, Henry concluded a treaty with 
France and invaded Portugal with an army. Viseu was occupied, Lisbon 
blockaded by land and sea and sorely damaged and wasted by fire, Coimbra 
was besieged, and only spared by the Castilians out of chivalrous gallantry, 


Henry of Castile 
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because Ferdinand’s consort Leonora was there waiting the birth of her 
child. Many Portuguese nobles with the king’s brother at their head abetted 
the Castilians out of disgust at Ferdinand’s marriage. At length the papal 
legate brought about a reconciliation, which was accelerated and rendered 
easier by Henry’s magnanimity and moderation (1373). The Portuguese 
king relinquished his alliance with the duke of Lancaster and England, 
banished from his dominions the malcontent Castilians who still refused to 
acknowledge Henry king, in spite of his chivalrous nature and high 
sovereign qualities, and joined the Franco-Castilian alliance. The war with 
Aragon was brought to an equally successful issue. Don Pedro concluded 
peace and alliance and restored the districts on the Castilian frontier which 
he had occupied in the course of the campaign. 


Biscay was also united to the kingdom of Castile on the death without issue 
of the infante Don Tello on whom the king had bestowed it in fee, but the 
province remained in possession of its ancient rights and liberties. When the 
daughter of Ferdinand de la Cerda, who had married the duke of Alen-5on, 
laid claim to Biscay and the whole of the Lara heritage in her own name 
and that of her children, Henry stipulated that her sons should reside in 
Spain. They refused, however, to resign the position they held in France, 
and he therefore declared the principalities fiefs that had lapsed to the 
crown. When Henry had further prevailed upon the king of Navarre to make 
peace with him by reimbursing the expenses he had incurred in the 
fortification of Logroiio and Vitoria, Castile was once more complete 
within’ her ancient borders and his own sovereignty was firmly established 
and fully recognised. But by the reckless munificence with which he gave 
away the immediate property of the crown, in order to satisfy the nobles 
and attach them to the new dynasty, he laid up many troubles in store for his 
successors. ™: 


In the schism which afflicted the church, from the rival pretensions of 
Urban VI and the anti-pope Clement, Henry declared for neither — 
doubtless to gratify his avarice by withholding the customary contributions 
to the papal see. He died in 1379. In character he was as cruel as Pedro ; as 
loose in morals, and scarcely inferior as a tyrant. On the whole, however, he 
was a fortunate ruler. Either by bribes or force, he reduced Galicia to 
obedience, recovered several places from the king of Navarre, whose 


capital he at one time invested, and overawed his neighbours of Portugal 
and Aragon. 


JUAN I AND THE PORTUGUESE WARS 


Juan I followed his father’s advice, by cultivating the friendship of the 
French king, whom he frequently assisted in the interminable wars between 
that monarch and the English. Like his father, he had also to dread the 
pretensions of John of Gaunt the duke of Lancaster ; and it was equally his 
aim to occupy the ambitious Plantagenet with other affairs than disputing 
his succession. 


To preserve Portugal as an ally, Juan, in the second year of his reign, 
consented or proposed to marry his infant son Henry with Beatrice, 
presumptive heiress of the Portuguese crown. This princess, who was in her 
tenth year, had been promised to Frederick, brother of the Castilian king; 
but the superior pretensions of Henry induced the Portuguese monarch to 
prefer the latter for a son-in-law. One condition of the projected marriage 
was that, in case either of the young betrothed died without issue, the 
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other should inherit the states of the deceased. So fair a prospect of uniting 
the two crowns could not fail to be agreeable to the two sovereigns. 
Notwithstanding this solemn treaty, Ferdinand of Portugal secretly resolved 
to make war on Castile ; and, with the view of strengthening himself by the 
alliance of the duke of Lancaster, he despatched a trusty messenger to 
obtain the co-operation of that prince, who readily promised it. 


Juan, who was soon acquainted with the league, resolved to anticipate his 
enemy : off Cape St. Vincent his fleet triumphed, in 1381, over that of 
Ferdinand ; and Almeida was forced to submit to him. The arrival from 
England of the earl of Cambridge, brother of the duke, with five hundred 
men-at-arms, and as many archers, roused the courage of the Portuguese, 


Laws of Recompense 

195. If a son has struck his father, one shall cut off his hands. 

196. If one destroys the eye of a free-born man, his eye one shall destroy. 
197. If anyone breaks the limb of a free-born man, his limb one shall break. 


198. If the eye of a nobleman he has destroyed, or the limb of a nobleman 
he has broken, one mina of silver he shall pay. 


199. If he has destroyed the eye of the slave of a free-born man or has 
broken the limb of the slave of a free-born man, he shall pay the half of its 
price. 


200. If he knocks out the teeth of a man who is his equal, his teeth one shall 
knock out. 


201. If the teeth of a freedman he has made to fall out, he shall pay one- 
third of a mina of silver. 


202. If anyone has injured the strength of a man wlio is high above him, he 
shall publicly be struck with sixty strokes of a cowhide whip. 


203. If he has injured the strength of a man who is his equal, he shall pay 
one mina of silver. 
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204. If be has injured the strength of a freedman, one shall cut off his ear. 


‘205. U the slave of a man has injured the strength of a free-born man, one 
shall cut off his ear. 


‘20(j. If a man has struck another in a quarrel and has wounded him, and 
that man shall swear, ” I did not strike bini wittingly,” he shall pay the 


but did them little service. As the allies could obtain no money from 
Ferdinand, they did not scruple to lay their hands on whatever they pleased 
: hence the distrust and dislike which arose between them and the natives, 
and which neutralised the little success obtained by their combined arms.’ 
Wearied alike with his allies and the war, Ferdinand, in 1382, solicited and 
obtained peace, and the English returned home. The death of the queen of 
Castile leaving Henry a widower, Ferdinand offered him the princess 
Beatrice, who had been successively promised to his brothei’, to his two 
sons, and even to the son of the earl of Cambridge ; on condition, however, 
that the issue of the marriage, whether male or female, should be the 
sovereign of Portugal, and that he himself should have no share in the 
administration so long as Leonora, the Portuguese queen, should survive 
Ferdinand. This condition, so characteristic of Portuguese dislike of 
Castilian sway, did not prevent Juan from marrying the princess. Ferdinand 
died the very year of this marriage ; and his death opened the door to new 
hostilities. 


Though Juan and his new queen were, in fact, excluded by the treaty 
accompanying their union, he no less eagerly claimed the crown in her own 
right ; and several of the Portuguese nobles admitted the justice of that 
claim. Even the widowed queen, Leonora, caused her daughter to be 
proclaimed in the capital; but the bulk of the towns and prelates refused to 
acknowledge her, and declared Don Joao bastard brother of Ferdinand, 
regent of Portugal. The latter prepared to vindicate his right ; when Urban 
VI, whom he had refused to recognise, raised up against him his old enemy, 
the duke of Lancaster, who was persuaded by that pope again to invade 
Castile. The usurper Juan was no less anxious to secure the co-operation of 
the Plantagenet, whose departure to claim the crown of Castile he began to 
urge with success. To frustrate the double object of this alliance, the 
Castilian, in 138-4, entered the kingdom, received the homage of his 
adherents, and proceeded to invest the capital : but his troops were ignobly 
defeated by those of his rival ; even the queen-mother scorned to favour his 
pretensions; and he was constrained to abandon the siege, and return into 
his dominions. In 1385, the states of Coimbra proclaimed his rival king; 
who began vigorously to invest the places which held for him. 


Fortune attended the arms of the Portuguese, who successively obtained 
possession of the chief fortified places, and, in several partial engagements, 


“ Let us hope that the atrocities of the English allies — so gently noticed by 
Froissart ” — are exaggerated ; yet certain it is that the old Portuguese 
chroniclers dwelt lai’gely on them ; ” Nao se canqao os nossos chronistas 
de encarecer as atrocidades que estas tropas anxiliares cometterao emtodos 
os terrenos de Portugal par onde andarao” says Lemos.’ “King Ferdinand,” 
says the Chronicon Conimbricense ^ “had to seize the church plate to 
satisfy his allies: Mandou o ditto sejihor rey tomar os thesouros das igrejas, 
convent, a saber, frontaes, e calices et magestades, parapagar o soldo aos 
dittos Ingrezos.” 
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was hailed as victor. A greater and a decisive action was now at hand. 
Though he had but ten thousand men, he marched against the Castilian 
king, who met him with an army of at least thirty-four thousand ; in which 
were two thousand French knights. The two armies met near Aljubarrota, a 
village in Portuguese Estremadura ; where, by the advice of the English 
knights who served in his army, the Portuguese intrenched his followers in a 
position of some strength. As the troops of the Castilian were wearied by 
their march, some of iiis officers, especially the chronicler Pedro Lopez de 
Ayala,’ in a council of war assembled to decide on the subject, endeavoured 
to dissuade him from the battle ; but the greater number, among whom were 
the French knights, confiding in their overwhelming numerical superiority 
and in their own ardour, inclined him to risk it. The action commenced 
towards sunset, on a fine summer evening (August 14th), and was, for a 
short time, maintained with great spirit on both sides. In the end, the 
Portuguese obtained a splendid 'ictory, most of the Castilian chivalrj-and ten 
thousand of the infantry being left dead on the field : the king himself with 
difficulty effected his escape. The loss was so heavy that he ordered his 
subjects to mourn for a whole year ; while the victors annually 


commemorated their triumph. The French allies, who bore the brunt of the 
battle, suffered severely on this occasion. 


JOHN OF GAUNT IN SPAEN 


To profit by this victory, the Portuguese monarch commanded his barons to 
make an irruption into Castile, while he himself despatched to the duke of 
Lancaster a circumstantial account of this signal success. The latter now 
burned to assert his rights by other means than threats, or by the mere report 
of his preparations ; he actually left England, with a small but choice 
armament (about fifteen hundred knights, and as many archers), 
accompanied by his wife, the lady Constanza, and his three daughters. In 
July, 1386, he appeared off the coast of Galicia, and ultimately landed at El 
Padron ; thence he proceeded to Santiago, where he was solemnly 
proclaimed king of Castile and Leon. In an interview with the king of 
Portugal, on the confines of the two states, both entered into a treaty 
offensive and defensive ; and, to cement it the more strongly, agreed that 
the king should marry Philippa, daughter of the duke. 


In the meantime, the Castilian was not idle : he had obtained succours from 
his constant ally the French king and encouragement from Clement VII, the 
rival of Urban. In the spring of 1387, the duke and the Portuguese king 
arrived at Benavente ; but their progress was stayed by the plague, which 
daily made great ravages in their ranks. After the conquest of a few towns 
and fortresses, the allied army retired into Portugal. The duke himself was 
seriously indisposed in body, and consequently dispirited. Their retreat was 
hastened by intelligence of the troubles which raged in England, and which 
ended in the imprisonment, and eventually the death of the unfortunate 
Richard II. The Castilian king dreaded the resumption of hostilities at a 
more favourable period. He proposed to the Plantagenet the marriage of his 
eldest son, Henry, with Catherine, daughter of the duke, by the princess 
Constanza, and, consequently, granddaughter of Pedro the Cruel. To this 
overture the duke lent a favourable ear ; towards the close of the year the 
conditions were definitively arranged at Bayonne. The principal were that, 
if Henry died before the consummation of the marriage, the 
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princess should be given to the next son, Don Ferdinand; that Constanza, 
mother of the princess, should receive in fief five or six towns in Castile, 
besides a revenue of 40,000 francs per annum ; that the duke should receive 
600,000 in gold, by instalments, as an indemnification for the expenses of 
the war ; that both Constanza and her husband should renounce all claim to 
the Castilian crown ; and that hostages should be given him as a security for 
the due jAerformance of the first three. Thus, if the personal ambition of the 
Plantagenet remained without gratification, he had at least the satisfaction 
of seeing one of his daughters queen of Portugal, and the other destined to 
the throne of Castile. Early in the following year, Catherine, who was in her 
fourteenth year, was betrothed to Henry, who was only in his ninth, and 
who on this occasion assumed the title of prince of tlie Asturias. 


The king of Castile did not long survive this reconciliation with the 
Plantagenet. On the 9th day of October, 1390, he was killed by falling under 
his horse. The reign of Juan I was one of continued troubles, which, though 
his abilities were moderate, his firmness prevented from ruining the state, or 
endangering his own power. Once, indeed, during the disputed succession 
to the Portuguese crown, he seriously intended to resign in favour of his 
own son Henry, who, as the son of Beatrice, daughter of Ferdinand, was the 
true heir to the Portuguese no less than the Castilian throne. His object was 
to secure the execution of the treaty made with that prince, and forever to 
unite the two crowns. But his nobles, who were evidently no less averse to 
such a union than their western neighbours, not merely advised but 
compelled him to pi-eserve his dignity.? 


But the greatest glory of King Juan’s reign was his successful expedition 
against the coasts of England, to punish the presumption of the duke of 
Lancaster. Once more the maintenance of the Lancastrian claims was the 
signal for the destruction of a British fleet. Not content with threatening the 
ports, the Castilians, emboldened by former successes, sailed up the 


Thames, in 1380, and took or burned the shipping in the river almost within 
sight of London. /> 


THE GOOD KING HENRY III (1390-1406 A.D.) 


The crown descended to Henry, Juan’s first-born son, who since his 
betrothal in 1387 had taken from the ancestral seat of his family, now 
elevated into a principality, the title of ” prince of Asturias,” which has been 
borne by the heir-apparent of Castile ever since. 


Henry, surnamed the Infirm, was a weakly j/rince of eleven years of age, 
and a regency had to be appointed during his minority, whence much evil 
accrued to the realm of Castile. By the last testament of the late king the 
affairs of state were to be managed lay a council of regency composed of 
the three estates of the kingdom. This arrangement was contested as 
showing too little regard for the rights of the heads of the great families, and 
a fresh regency was set up by the help of the estates, in which the lords 
temjjoral and spiritual — the duke of Benavente, a natural son of Henry II, 
Count Pedro of Trastamara, the marquis of Villena, the archbishops of 
Toledo and Santiago de Compostella, the grandmasters of the orders, and 
others — divided the royal authority between them. 


No notice was taken of the assessors of the middle class who ought to have 
been admitted to their deliberations. But the nobles at the head 
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of affairs, each one of whom was eager to take advantage of these 
propitious circumstances to enrich himself and increase his own power, 
were soon at variance and strife among themselves, the kingdom was split 
up into factions, the crown property alienated, disorder prevailed 
throughout the country. 


Not until the king, having passed his fourteenth year, proclaimed himself of 
age with the consent of the estates and assumed the reins of government in 
person (1393) did a change for the better set in. For in spite of his youth and 
feeble frame, Henry III was possessed of sagacity and a real aptitude for 
political and public affairs. Trusting to the temper of the nation, which 
yearned for a strong government and for deliverance from the oppressive 
rule of the nobles and the anarchy of the knights, he promptly proceeded to 
energetic measures. Not content with sharing the royal authority among 
themselves, the lords in power had seized upon many of the estates of the 
crown, already much reduced by the lavishness of former kings, and 
consequently the necessary funds to meet public expenditure were lacking. 
Henry’s first step therefore was to come to an agreement with the cortes, to 
which he promised in return for the grant of the alcahalas that no fresh tax 
should be introduced without their consent, and then took vigorous action 
against the nobles. All gifts and pensions which had been made at the 
exj/ense of the crown demesnes during his minority were can-celled and 
the revenues of the lords temporal and spiritual reduced to the level at 
which they had stood at Don Juan’s death, and at the same time all 
engagements which the barons had entered into with one another and 
confirmed by oath were annulled. 


This bold stroke on the part of the young king greatly incensed the feudal 
lords ; the duke of Benavente, the marquis of Villena, and the two infantes 
Alfonso count of Gijon and Don Pedro of Trastamara, endeavoured to form 
a coalition of nobles to avert by force the impending reduction of their 
revenues ; but it was nipped in the bud by the energetic action of King 
Henry, who offered pardon and favour to the obedient and tractable and 
menaced the stubborn and recalcitrant with the forces which quickly 
gathered round his standard. The leaders of the coalition, unsupported by 
the nation and without help from abroad, could not carry their purpose into 
effect ; they were overthrown or captured one by one, and compelled to 
sub-mit to the king’s orders and purchase his favour by taking the oath of 
fealty and allegiance. 


Henry displayed the same energy and discretion in all other acts of his 
reign. His marriage with Catherine of Lancaster, a sister of Queen Philippa 
of Portugal, hastened the conclusion of peace with that country, and Castile 


then had leisure to restore her lost prestige abroad among Christians and 
Mohammedans alike. Although the king relied upon skilful diplomacy 
rather than upon arms and armies, his forces by land and sea were in such a 
state of efficiency as not merely to enable him to repel all attacks with 
vigour but to secure for him the authority of an arbitrator in quarrels 
between others. Thus he preserved the peace of his own dominions, set 
bounds to the license of Moorish piracy, and enhanced his consequence 
abroad. 


War was on the point of breaking out with the emir Yusuf of Granada, 
kindled by the fanaticism of the grandmaster of the order of Alcantara, who 
was eager to make converts of the infidels at the sword’s point, when it was 
averted by Henry’s presence of mind. He declared that he had nothing in 
common with the assailants, most of whom paid for their folly with their 
lives in a disastrous battle, and persuaded the offended emir to restore peace 
(1394). Yusuf died shortly after, of poison administered to 
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him by the prince of Fez ; and Muhammed, his ambitious second son, 
usurped the throne of Granada and threw his elder brother into prison. The 
king availed himself of the general apprehension that under the new emir 
the friendly relations between Castile and Granada would not last, to incite 
the estates to a more liberal expenditure on preparations for war. The 
amount of money, ships, and armed men, both horse and foot, which the 
cortes was said to have raised in conjunction with the king’s exchequer, 
bears witness to the height of prosperity and power to which Castile had 
risen through the wise and peaceful policy of Henry III. His contemporaries 
adduce the exchange of embassies between the king of Castile and the great 
Mongol sovereign Timur [or Tamerlane] as a proof of how far the fame of 
the for-mer had extended. The Turkish sultan responded to the embassy 
from the Christian king by sending a return embassy with costly presents, 
among which were two Christian captives of high rank and great beauty. 
But Henry’s life was hastening to its close. He had been prevented by 


sickness from opening in person the diet at Toledo, where the demands 
were presented of which mention has been made, and was obliged to 
delegate his share in the proceedings to his brother Ferdinand, the infante 
who ascended the throne of Aragon a few years later. On Christmas Day in 
the same year (1406) King Henry III died at the age of twenty-seven, 
leaving a child one year old as heir to the throne. Great was the mourning in 
Castile for the high-souled prince who had combined vigour with 
gentleness, maintained peace and justice, and never violated the constitution 
or the existing frame-work of law by the abuse of the principle he himself 
had laid down — that the welfare of the nation is the supreme law against 
which no usurper or chartered rights could appeal. His country had all the 
more reason to lament him, as a war with the Moors was imminent and a 
fresh regency in prospect. 


Ferdinand, the brother of Henry III, had so fully won the esteem of the 
nation that the Castilian nobles tendered him the crown. This the high- 
minded prince ^ indignantly refused ; but lest the kingdom should be left to 
the weak hands of a child and a woman, he undertook the government in 
conjunction with Catherine, the widowed queen, and displayed such 
admirable qualifications for rule that Castile was for many years sj/ared the 
evils usually inseparable from a minority. He gained the confidence of the 
estates, kept the nobles under control, and won the fortress of Antequera 
and the surrounding country in a successful war against the Moors (1411). 
When the cortes of Ai-agon elected him king (1412), he continued to 
govern his nephew’s dominions in conjunction with the queen-mother, and 
the jjower which was thereby concentrated in his hands enabled him not 
merely to sub-due the rebellious nobles of Aragon and secure himself and 
his house in possession of the crown, but to frustrate every revolt in 
Sardinia and the Balearic Islands, and to assume the tone of a ruler and 
arbitrator, even in Sicily. Unfortunately he died after a reign of four years, 
in 1416, and Queen Catherine passed away not long after, too early for the 
young king, Juan II, who had hitherto shown but small intellectual vigour, 
and who now, in the fourteenth year of his age, took the sceptre in his own 
hands without either capacity, experience, or strength of character to wield 
it. A troublous time then began for Castile, during which revolts and civil 
wars dealt grievous blows at the prosperity and power of the nation.*/ 


The old historian Guzmani has traced a faithful portrait of the young sloth 
who now fiUed the throne. 


[1 Hume » calls him ” one of the noblest personages of Spanish history.” ] 
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Guzman’s portrait of juan and his minister 


Juan was of tall stature and largelj/ built, but was neither well made nor 
possessed of great strength ; he had a 25leasing countenance, fair 
complexion, and high shoulders ; his face was broad, his speech slightly 
rapid. He was calm and gentle, his conversation measured and simple. As 
his disposition was most extraordinary, it is necessary to dilate thereon : he 
was a man who in speech was wise and prudent, possessed great knowledge 
of other men, and understood those whose conversation was best, most 
discreet, and most witty. 


It pleased him to listen to well-informed men, and he took good note of 
what they said. He both sjjoke and understood Latin. He read well ; books 
and histories delighted him ; he loved to hear witty rhymes, and could point 
out their defects ; he enjoyed gay and intelligent conversation, in which he 
could bear his part. He spent much time in the chase and hunting of fierce 
animals, and was well skilled in the art of it. He had studied music, and 
could both sing and play well ; he was skilful in jousting, and well versed in 
the exercise of tilting with reeds. 


But enjoying a tolerable proficiency in these graceful accomplishments, he 
was lamentably deficient in real virtues, necessary to all men and more so 
to kings ; for after good faith the chief virtue of a king should be a diligent 
application to the government and administration of his kingdom. In this 
Solomon proved himself the wisest of all, who, when God bade him ask for 
what he most desired, merely begged for wisdom to govern his people, 
which request was so agreeable to the Lord, that he granted this virtue and 


other singular attributes pertaining to it. This king was so deficient in this 
respect that, possessed of the aforesaid accomplishments, he refused to give 
one hour to the government of his kingdom. Although during this time there 
were more rebellious seditions and evils than were experienced during the 
reigns of past kings for more than two hundred years, which were 
productive of considerable harm to his fame and kingdom, yet such were 
his negligence and remissness in the government of his kingdom that he 
would never devote any time to it, but preferred to spend it in other 
occupations more peaceful and pleasing than useful or honourable. 


And yet in the histories which he read he learned the evils which had 
befallen kings and their kingdoms through such negligence and remissness, 
and, moreover, was warned by many priests and knights that his kingdom 
was in great peril through his neglect, and that his fame greatly suffered 
thereby ; and what was more serious, that he must render to God strict 
account for the evils fallen upon his subjects through his negligence, since 
God had given him brain and judgment to govern. In spite of these 
warnings and notwithstanding that he saw the scanty obedience he could 
command, the little reverence paid him, the contempt of his letters and 
commands, yet he would not reform nor give his mind to the government of 
his kingdom. 


Don Juan II of Castile left the government of liis kingdom entirely in the 
hands of Alvaro de Luna, in whom he placed such singular confidence that, 
to those who did not witness it, it appeared hardly credible, and to those 
who did it was a matter of extreme wonder. Not only all orders relating to 
his rents and treasures, offices of his household and administration of 
justice were given by the constable, but nothing was done without the 
latter’s consent. It is true that orders and letters, licenses, favours, and 
donations were made in the king’s name and under his signature, yet the 
secretaries waited the constable’s pleasure to write, the king to sign, and the 
chancellor to seal ; without it no letter carried weight or was put into 
execution. 
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doctor. 


207. If he dies of the blows, he shall swear again, and if it was a free-born 
man, he shall pay one-half a mina of silver. 


208. If it was a freedman, he shall pay one-third a mina of silver. 

209. If anyone has struck a free-born woman and caused her to let fall what 
was in her womb, he shall pay ten shekels of silver for what was in her 
womb. 


210. If that woman dies, one shall put his daughter to death. 


211. If it was a freed woman whom he caused to let fall that which was in 
lier womb, through his blows, he shall pay five sliekels of silver. 


212. If that woman dies, he shall pay one-half a mina of silver. 


21o. If he has struck a man’s maid-servant and caused her to drop what was 
in her womb, he shall pay two shekels of silver. 


214. If that maid-servant dies he shall pay one-third a mina of silver. 
Regulations concerning Physicians and Veterinary Surgeons 


215. If a doctor has treated a man for a severe wound with a lancet of 
bronze and has cured the man, or has opened a tumour with a bronze lancet 
and has cured the man’s eye ; he shall receive ten shekels of silver. 


216. If it was a freedman, he shall receive five shekels of silver. 


217. If it was a man’s slave, the owner of the slave shall give the doctor two 
shekels of silver. 


218. If a physician has treated a free-born man for a severe wound with a 
lancet of bronze and has caused the man to die, or has opened a tumour of 
the man with a lancet of bronze and has destroyed his eye, his hands one 
shall cut ofT. 


[1406-1454 A.D.] 


So great was the singular confidence which the king placed in the constable, 
and so excessive the latter’s power, that it would be difficult to find a king 
or prince, however feared and obeyed, more powerful in his kingdom than 
was the constable in Castile, or who enjoyed greater freedom in the 
government and administration. Not only the offices, positions, and grants, 
of which the king had the disposal, were in his hands, but also the 
ecclesiastical dignities and benefices ; no man in the kingdom was bold 
enough to petition the pope or recognise his orders save with the constable’s 
consent. Thus both spiritual and temporal power were in his hands ; the 
king’s sole responsibility was to affix his signature to letters ; for the form 
and execution the constable was responsible. So extended was his power, 
and so fully had he taken on himself the king’s prerogative, that few 
thought of petitioning the latter were it for the highest office in the land or 
the meanest favour, or returned him thanks for the same ; but to the 
constable they were applied for, and to him acknowledged. But, what is yet 
more to be marvelled at, even in natural acts the king allowed himself to be 
ruled by the constable ; so that being young and healthy, and knowing his 
queen to be young and beautiful, he would not seek her apartment at night, 
did the constable forbid him, nor yet solace himself with other women, 
though his inclinations in this respect were naturally strong. 


Finally we have two points to consider and marvel at: the first a king in 
many ways accomplished, yet totally negligent and remiss in the 
government of his kingdom, being neither moved nor stimulated thereto by 
discretion, nor by experience of the difficulties encountered in the disputes 
and uprisings occurring in his kingdom, nor yet by the admonitions and 
warnings tendered him by powerful nobles and priests. Further, that a 
natural attraction should be so strong and vigorous as to make him in all 
things, without exception, submit to the constable’s command or counsel 
with an obedience unequalled by the most humble of sons to a father, or the 
most obedient of monks to his abbot or prior. Some persons, upon noting 
this marked love and excessive confidence, held it to be the work of 
witchcraft, but this was never proved, although steps were taken in the 
matter. The second point is that a man without connections and of such poor 
origin, in a kingdom of vast dimensions, containing so many powerful 


nobles, during the reign of a king so little feared or obeyed, should enjoy 
such singular power. Because if we suppose this power was due to the 
king’s authority, how could he give to another what he himself never 
possessed, or how is it that the lieutenant was obeyed where he whose place 
he took could not command obedience ? Truly I fear that no distinct reason 
can be given for this, save by him who was responsible for the king’s 
extraordinary disposition, nor 


Don Juan II (From an effigy) 
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yet an explanation of the constable’s power, for I know not which is most to 
be marvelled at, the king’s character, or the constable’s power. J 


We need not feel the amazement felt by Guzman at Alvaro’s power over the 
king if we can trust the following portrait of him from an old and 
anonymous biography of Alvaro.” 


CHRONICLE OF THE CONSTABLE DON ALVARO DE LUNA 


The outward shape and seeming of Don Alvaro de Luna, master of the 
order and knighthood of Santiago, and constable of the kingdoms of Castile 
and Leon, were in the following wise : 


He was short of stature and very upright ; fair complexioned, and of a very 
graceful figure all his years, slight and well-built with a well-turned leg and 
length of limb in proportion to his height. His neck was long, straight, and 
well-shaped, his eyes joyous and always bright. He had a calm presence, 
and where he gazed, his eyes dwelt longer than those of other men. He 
carried his head ever erect with a joyous countenance ; his nose was well 


shaped with wide nostrils, his forehead broad, and he was early bald. He 
laughed readily and sought food for mirth, and stammered a little in his 
speech. He was full of life ; he never put on flesh or varied in figure in the 
least, so that he seemed made of bone and muscle. 


He was temperate and restrained in his habits from his youth ; he ever loved 
and honoured the whole race of women. He loved much, and ever observed 
great secrecy concerning his loves. He made discreet and lively ballads of 
his loves, in which he often touched upon the mysteries of other great 
deeds. He was always well-dressed, and whatever he wore sat well upon 
him, so that whether dressed for the chase, for war, or for state occasions, 
he was approved of all. He had a ready wit and was much given to 
inventing tales and presenting interludes at the feasts, the jousts, or in the 
fight, and in these compositions he very subtly signified what he wished. 
He was a famous horseman in both saddles, and a great soldier. He was 
very careful to have good fleet horses. He took great delight in getting his 
arras repaired, and in examining them and keeping them bright and clean 
and point-device. In war, he was too courageous and daring, so that he often 
placed himself in great peril, as may be seen from his history and in many 
other places. He was often in arms and ever eager for the fray. He addressed 
his king at all times with great reverence and ceremony [?]. He was a great 
huntsman and laboured much therein, and followed the chase so often, 
when other business gave him leisure, that he was better skilled in it than 
other men. He took great pleasure in discoursing of archery, and in that 
sport it was a marvel to find any who could beat him at the crossbow. He 
loved wise and prudent men, and endeavoured to win them to himself and 
reposed great trust in them ; but for those who were libertines and 
chatterers, he laughed with them and showed them good countenance, and 
held them of small account.* 


INTERNAL DISSENSIONS 


It was not to be supposed that the power of De Luna would fail to arouse 
the jealousy and indignation of both nobles and people. But the first 
disturbances of Juan’s reign were caused by the refusal of his sister, 
Catalina, to 
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marry Henry, infante of Aragon. The latter proceeded to use force, 
succeeded in capturing not only the princess but Juan himself, and retained 
them as his prisoners at Avila. The marriage took place, and though Juan 
soon afterwards contrived to escape, Henry and his brother, the king of 
Navarre, both continued to give him serious trouble in the succeeding years 
of his reign by their invasions of Castile, and the encouragement they gave 
to his revolted subjects. The king’s wasteful bounty towards his favourites 
was a constant excuse for rebellion. It was against his constable, Alvaro de 
Luna, that the enmity of nobles and people alike was chiefly directed. « 


In 1439 a league (not the first) was formed against him, and was headed as 
usual by Henry of Aragon and the king of Navarre. Its members loudly 
demanded the removal of the obnoxious favourite. To dispel the 
approaching storm, Don Alvaro retired for a time from the court ; but the 
confederates refused to lay down their arms until he should be forever 
driven from the royal presence. Though the complaints which they 
elaborately brought against him were for the most part invented or 
exaggerated, it is evident enough that he had abused his influence over the 
royal mind, and exhibited as much eagerness to enrich, no matter by what 
means, his creatures and instruments, as viudictiveness against all who 
ventured to thwart his will. To appease his barons, the king convoked his 
cortes at Valladolid ; such a step was become necessary, for the leaguers had 
seized on some of his chief cities, and were preparing to proceed still 
further. 


The first act of the assembly was to recommend that all parties should 
disarm — the king as well as the infante, the constable as well as the king 
of Navarre. But this recommendation led to no result ; both pai’ties 
continued exasperated as before. That of the king was weakened by the 
desertion of his only son. Prince Henry, who espoused the cause of the 
confederates. The queen followed the example of her son : in short, the 
aspect of affairs was so menacing that Don Alvaro began to turn his eyes 


towards Portugal in search of an asylum. Through the persuasion of the 
king, however, who assured him that everything should be arranged to his 
wish, he consented to await the result. 


The horrors of internal strife were now felt iii all their force ; city after city 
was invested and taken by the confederate rebels, who showed little mercy 
to the partisans of the king and constable. In vain did Juan whisper peace ; 
in vain did he appear to abide by the decision of his states, which he might 
summon for the purpose : as he did not at once and forever banish Don 
Alvaro from his presence, his entreaties and remonstrances were equally 
disregarded. In 1-443 the rebels obtained possession of the king’s person 
and held him as a kind of prisoner in his own palace. Though their 
subsequent efforts were somewhat paralysed by the defection of Prince 
Henry, who even called on all good men to aid him in rescuing his father 
from a slavish dependence on them, they persevered not the less in their 
design. They took the field against both the prince and the father, who now 
contrived to escape and reach the camp of the former. But on this occasion 
the confederates were routed and dispersed in several successive actions, 
and their strong places recovered by the royal forces. Their estates were 
seized by the king, and they themselves forced to seek refuge in Aragon or 
Navarre. Subsequently, both the king of Navarre and his brother, the 
reckless Henry, collected troops, and invaded, the one Castile, the other 
Murcia ; but without any other result than that of harassing the innocent 
peasantry, or wreaking vengeance on their personal enemies. Finally the 
victory of Olmedo, gained by Juan in person over the two brothers, the 
acquisition of a 
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considerable number of prisoners, and the death of Henry (of Aragon) 
through a wound received in that battle, appeared to consolidate both the 
power of the king and the influence of the favourite. 


THE FALL OF ALVARO 


But royal attachments are seldom permanent, because they are seldoi 
founded on merit ; and because the minds of men, especially those of kings, 
are generally incapable of any lasting impression. Tliough tlie favour of 
Juan IT had been protracted far beyond the limits of ordinary duration, it 
was not to prove an exception to the usual course of human experience. 
Soon after the battle of Olmedo, the partiality of the monarch began to be 
weakened. Years elapsed before Juan could put into execution his long- 
meditated design of destroying his constable. His attention, indeed, was 
long distracted by the irruptions into his territories of the Aragonese and 
Navarrese, in conjunction with the Castilian exiles ; and by the partial 
revolts which from time to time agitated his kingdom (that of Toledo for 
instance, occasioned by an exaction, under the name of a loan, of a million 
maravedis, was not suppressed without much difficulty). It was not until the 
year 1453, that he seriously resolved to rid himself of this formidable 
minister. 


To rashness, and an insolent contempt of the royal power and authority, Don 
Alvaro soon added the crime of murder. Knowing that Alfonso de Vivero, 
one of his creatures, was become his secret enemy, he planned the 
destruction of that false confidant. One day he held in his own house a 
council, to which Alfonso was summoned. On the appearance of the latter, 
he was shown the correspondence which he had held with the king relative 
to the constable’s ari-est, and which Alvaro had intercepted. The confusion 
of the traitor would have been evidence enough of his guilt, without the 
incontestable documents then produced. On a signal from the constable, he 
was dragged to the top of the tower, j)recipitated headlong, and dashed to 
pieces on the ground below. The creatures of Alvaro suddenly raised a note 
of lamentation, as if the fall had been purely accidental ; but the king was 
soon acquainted with the truth, and the more confirmed in his purpose of 
vengeance. 


Don Alvaro was at Burgos, when the order for his arrest was given by the 
king to the son of the count of Plasencia, to take him dead or alive. During 
the night, troops were secretly placed in various pai-ts of the city and at the 
entrance of the fortress, into which some men-at-arms were silently 
introduced. The royal order was to invest the house in which the constable 
resided, and thereby comjiel him to surrender. Accordingly the young 
Zuiiiga, with two hundred men-at-ai-ms and twenty horsemen, surrounded 
the house, exclaiming, ^ Castillaf Castilla! libertad para el Rey ! ” The 
constable showed his head from a window ; but an arrow being shot at him, 
he withdrew it, and his men began to fire on the royal troops. The assault 
was repelled ; but he himself was at length persuaded to surrender, on 
receiving an assui-ance in writing, under the king’s own hand, that his life, 
liberty, and even possessions should be spared. No sooner, however, was he 
secured, than his gold and jewels were seized by the faithless monarch, and 
orders given to try — in other words, to condemn him. Twelve lawyers and 
several barons, being assembled for tliis purjjose, unanimously passed on 
him the last sentence and the confiscation of all his possessions. From 
Burgos 
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he was conducted to Valladolid, where the execution was appointed to take 
place. 


He prepared for death with firmness, and with apparent contrition for his 
past misdeeds. During the night preceding the execution, the king’s mind 
was far from tranquil. He remembered the real services of the constable 
through so many years, the affection he had once borne him, and the 
promise he had made of sparing his life. The remembrance was so 
troublesome that he once or twice delivered a sealed paper to the 
chamberlain on duty, which he wished to be taken to Zuiiiga — doubtless, 
to stay the execution. Hearing of his agitation, the queen, whose conduct 
throughout was exceedingly vindictive, hastened to him, and succeeded in 
suspending rather than removing his scruples. As the fatal hour approached, 


Don Alvaro, mounted on a mule, and attended by two monks, left his house 
for the scaffold. On the way, the public herald, according to custom, 
vociferated his crimes and punishment. ” I deserve all this,” said he, ” and 
more, for my sins ! ” When near the scaffold, he called a page of the prince, 
and said to him, ” Page, tell my lord the prince to reward his servants better 
than the king, my sovereign, now rewards me ! ” He ascended with a firm 
step, knelt for a few moments before a crucifix, bared his neck with his own 
hands, and quietly laid his head on the block, when the executioner plunged 
the knife into his throat, and afterwards separated the head from the body, 
amidst the tears of the surrounding multitude. 


Thus fell the great constable of Castile, the victim, chiefly, of his own 
immeasurable ambition, and in no mean degree of courtier jealousy and of 
royal faithlessness. If his crimes were many, they were characteristic rather 
of the age than of the man : he was certainly no more criminal than the 
great body of the Castilian barons, who despised alike justice and reason 
when violence could secure their ends. To him the queen was indebted for 
her crown ; yet she persecuted him with unrelenting hatred. The numbers 
whom he had enriched forsook him as his favour declined ; three only of his 
army of dependents remained faithful to the last. And as to his trial, the 
most eminent legal authorities of Spain have satisfactorily proved that in his 
case both the sjjirit and forms of justice were disregarded. 


Juan II did not long survive the constable : he died in 1454. He was one of 
the weakest and most despicable princes that ever swayed the scepter of any 
country. Besides two sons, he left issue the infanta Isabella,‘ so famous in 
the annals of Spain. 5’ 


HUME S ESTIMATE OF JUAN H 


Juan IT was unfortunate in living when he did. Peace-loving and amiable, 
one of the greatest patrons of letters who ever ruled in Spain, he was not 
without considerable gifts of mind, but utterly unfitted to hold the reins of 
government in a state during the crucial period of struggle between the 
aristocratic and democratic principles. Alvaro de Luna, though greedy and 
intolerant, ruled on the whole not unwisely, with a view to the increase of 


the power of the crown, and with a strong king to support him the latter 
might have become supreme over both elements, as his great-grandson did. 


[‘While there are discrepant statements as to the date and place of Isabella’s 
birth, Prescott accepts April 22nd, 1451, as the date, and Madrigal as the 
place.“ Burke” emphasises the fact that in her veins flowed the blood both 
of Guzmans and of Plantagenets; both her great-grand- mother and her 
grandmother were English. | 
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But though his long reign was politically a failure, it marks a period of 
social splendour at court and almost universal luxury such as had never 
been seen in Spain before ; while Castilian letters, under the patronage of 
the king, reached one of those culminating points of development which 
appear in Spain at intervals of about two centuries. With the advance of 
culture and the arts of peace the old rough ej/ics of an earlier time and the 
didactic verse that followed had become unfashionable ; and in the early 
fifteenth century, both in the courts of Castile and Aragon, lyric poetry and 
chronicles of romantic incident became the rage. From King Juan IT and 
Alvaro de Luna downward, almost every noble and knight wrote verses of 
some sort ; and of the 136 poets who wrote the songs in the Cancionero 
General (Valencia, 1511), probably more than half belonged to the court of 
Juan II, while in the Cancionero de Baena the proportion must be still 
larger. Music, dances, theatrical interludes, and poetic competitions were 
the favourite diversions which kept the king amused, while Alvaro de Luna 
governed according to his will.i 


THE DISASTERS OF HENRY IV 


The reign of Henry IV, surnamed the Impotent, was even more disastrous 
than that of his father. That this surname was not undeserved, we have the 


testimony of his own wife, Blanche of Navarre, whom he led to the altar in 
1440, and who, after a union of thirteen years, could complain that the 
debitum conjugate remained unpaid. On this ground, in 1453, the marriage 
was annulled. After his accession, however, he obtained the hand of a 
Portuguese infauta. 


From his rebellious conduct towards his own father, it could scarcely be 
expected that he would be allowed to sway the sceptre in peace. Besides the 
disputes which he had with the crowns of Navarre and Aragon, he was 
perpetually subjected to the insults no less than the defiance of his turbulent 
nobles, and to the partial revolts of the people whom the exactions of his 
revenue officers never failed to exasperate. In 1457 a league was foi’med 
against him, just as it had been against the late king, and composed of the 
most influential barons and ecclesiastics : among these was Henry’s 
favourite Pacheco, for whom he had obtained the marquisate of Villena, and 
whom he had laden with honours and wealth. Their complaints were that 
the business of administration was neglected ; that the king kept aloof from 
the hereditary advisers of his crown, and associated with individuals of low 
birth [these included numerous Moors], on whom he lavished his resources 
to the great detriment of the state. Whatever might be his other faults, he 
was naturally mild, and disposed to cherish his people ; to their 
remonstrance he replied that he would convoke his cortes, and do whatever 
they advised him. They accordingly disbanded. But he soon abandoned 
himself to new favourites. 


In the meantime, the confederates again proceeded to strengthen their 
league : made a second petition, drawn up in more decided terms than the 
preceding ; and, besides, insisted that the king should pay more regard to 
the education of the infantes, Alfonso and Isabella, and cause the former to 
be recognised as his heir by the states of the kingdom. As his answer was 
evasive, they again placed the king of Aragon and Navarre * at their head, 


‘ Juan, king of Navarre, who in 1468 had succeeded his brother Alfonso as 
king of Aragon. 
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219. If a doctor has treated the slave of a freedman for a severe wound with 
a bronze lancet and has caused him to die, he shall give back slave for 
slave. 


220. If he has opened his tumour with a bronze lancet and has ruined his 
eye, he shall pay the half of his price in money. 


221. If a doctor has cured the broken limb of a man, or has healed his sick 
body, the patient shall pay the doctor five shekels of silver. 


222. If it was a freedman, he shall give three shekels of silver. 


228. If it was a man’s slave, the owner of the slave shall give two shekels of 
silver to the doctor. 


224. If the doctor of oxen and asses has treated an ox or an ass for a grave 
wound and has cured it, the owner of the ox or the ass shall give to the 
doctor as his pay one-sixth of a shekel of silver. 


22”). If he has treated an ox or an ass for a severe wound and has caused its 
death, he shall pay one-fourth of its price to the owner of the ox or the ass. 


[1458-1465 A.D.] 


and laboured by every means to obstruct the course of his government. 
Hostilities between him and that monarch were the consequence ; but they 
led to nothing, especially as from time to time he found means to gain over 
several of the discontented lords. His satisfaction was increased by the 
pregnancy of his queen ; who, early in 1462, was delivered of a daughter, 
the infanta .Juana or Joanna. Though popular report did not hesitate to 
assign tlie cliild to the familiarity of the mother with Don Beltran de la 
Cueva, count of Ledesma, one of Henry’s favourites, and even applied to 
that issue the significant epithet of Beltraneja, the latter was not the less 
eager in securing the recognition of the princess as heiress to his dominions. 


At length the marquis of Villena, the very soul of the league, being 
disappointed in his expectation of the grandmastership of Santiago, which 
was conferred on the count of Ledesma, formed no less a project than that 
of arresting both king and queen, of proclaiming Alfonso, and, in concert 
with his confederates, of reigning under the name and authority of that 
young prince. Being seasonably warned by four faithful servants, the king 
avoided the snare. Nevertheless in a subsequent interview he agreed that his 
brother Alfonso should be declared his heir ; that Don Beltran should resign 
the grandmaster- ship of Santiago in favour of that infante, who should be 
consigned to the guardianship of the marquis of Villena. Early in the 
following year (146.5), these conditions were punctually performed : 
Beltran resigned the dignity, with which Alfonso was immediately invested 
; and that infante, on engaging to marry the Beltraneja, was, at the same 
time, proclaimed prince of the Asturias, and successor to the throne. But 
Henry’s unexampled concessions were insufficient. Henry summoned them 
to lay down their arms, and to surrender his brother, and went to invest 
Arevalo, one of their fortresses: that siege, however, he soon raised on 
hearing that Valladolid had declared for Alfonso, whom the rebels were 
conducting to Avila, to be there proclaimed king of Leon and Castile. 


The scene which now disgraced Avila was one of unparalleled effrontery. In 
the midst of the plain, near the walls of the city, a vast theatre was 
constructed; in the centre rose a throne, on which was placed an effigy of 
Henry with a crown on the head, a sceptre in the hand, and other ensigns of 


royal dignity. A herald ascended the platform and read, in a loud voice, the 
various charges that had long been urged against the administration of the 
king — his neglect of justice, his incapacity, the outrages which he had 
committed against his kingdom and nobles ; hence, that, in conformity with 
reason and justice, no less than the fundamental laws of the realm, the said 
Henry had been pronounced by the most eminent civilians to be unfit any 
longer to wear the crown, and that his deposition was imperiously 
demanded by the interests of the nation. This decision was justified by an 
allusion to other kingdoms, which, in various periods of history, had been 
compelled to depose their rulers. 


H. W. — VOL. X. K 


Henry IV 
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No sooner was this strange homily finished than the archbishop of Toledo, 
witli the marquis of Villena, the count of Flasencia, tlie grandmaster of 
Alcantara, and other barons, ascended the platform, and approached the 
statue. The first took off the royal crown ; the second snatched away the 
sceptre ; the third, the sword ; a fourth stripped off the kingly robe ; a fifth 
and sixth, the other emblems of royalty : all six then simultaneously kicked 
the statue from the chair, and preciijitated it to the ground, loading it with 
curses and the most insulting terms of reproach. Alfonso was next brought 
on the stage, and was elevated on the shoulders of the nobles, who 
exclaimed, ‘m^ Castilla! Castilla / para el rey Don Alfonso!” The flourish of 
trumpets, the beating of drums, and the homage solemnly rendered to the 
new king, completed the scene. 


Henry was naturally anxious to punish the rebels, but their attitude was too 
formidable for him. They continued under arms, besieging fortress after 


fortress, and wreaking vengeance alike on their personal and political 
enemies. During these troubles there was a total relaxation of the laws ; 
numerous bands of robbers paraded the highways, and not infrequently 
pillaged the towns of the kingdom ; until the inhabitants formed themselves 
into voluntary confederations for the protection of their persons and 
properties. Thus continued the face of affairs until 1467, when Henry 
resolved to risk a battle with the rebels. He met them near Olmedo, where, 
after a fierce but indecisive struggle, both armies left the field, each 
boasting of the victory. While each was collecting reinforcements to try the 
event of another action, arrived a papal legate, who endeavoured to reduce 
the rebels to reason, and who was so imprudent as to threaten them with the 
thunders of the church unless they laid down their arms and submitted their 
complaints to arbitration. Three liundred tongues hooted him from the camp 
of the confedei-ates : to avoid something worse, he hastily mounted his 
mule, and fled. This event, however, did not prevent the king from meeting 
the leaders at Segovia, where a suspension of arms was agreed on. The 
following year his rival, the infante Alfonso, died — an event highly 
favourable to the king. 


The rebels, indeed, proposed to raise the infanta Isabella, his sister, to the 
throne, and thereby perpetuate their own impunity ; but that princess, who 
had principles and an understanding far above her years, refused to become 
the tool of a few factious rebels. Finally, peace was made : Isabella and 
Henry met with every appearance of good will ; and that princess was 
recognised, both by him and the great body of the barons and deputies as 
the undoubted heiress of the two crowns. The queen, indeed, protested 
against this arrangement in favour of her daughter ; but her complaints 
passed unheeded. 


MARRIAGE OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA 


In the same year was laid the foundations of a union which was to prove of 
such unbounded value to Spain ; Juan II of Aragoii solicited the hand of 
Isabella of Castile for his son and heir Don Ferdinand, king of Sicily. The 
overture was formally received by the princess ; but obstacles of so 
formidable a nature intervened that, for some time, there was little hope of a 


successful issue to the negotiations. Neither the king nor the queen wished 
to see the cause of Isabella supported by so powerful a neighbour as the 
future monarch of Aragon would necessarily be. Besides, several barons, 
who had 
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followed the fortunes of Henry, and procured great estates at the expense of 
the infanta’s adherents, naturally dreaded her accession in anj’ case, 
especially if there should be a junction of her power with that of Aragon. 


Such, however, was the eagerness of Juan to conclude the match ; such the 
sums he distributed among the Castilian nobles ; and so powerful the 
interference of the archbishop of Toledo in the cause, that her adherents 
decided on bringing the affair as soon as possible to a conclusion. The 
whole negotiation was secretly conducted ; the rather as the princess was 
sought both by the duke of Berri, brother to the French king, and by the 
monarch of Portugal, whose agents were sure to oppose every obstacle in 
their power to the union with Aragon. For a time she was a prisoner in 
Madrigal, where it was evidently intended to detain her until she gave her 
consent to either the Portuguese or the Frenchman. The former was 
considered too old to have issue, the latter was too far removed to be 
dreaded. She contrived to acquaint her friends with her unexpected position. 
The primate immediately collected three hundred lances, and marched to 
her relief ; the admiral of Castile and the bishop of Curia did the same ; she 
was released, and triumphantly escorted to Valladolid. BAerdinand was 
invited to hasten from Aragon with all possible expedition, while Henry 
was absent in Andalusia, and receive his bride. As he was likely to be 
intercepted on his reaching the Castilian territory, he assumed a suitable 
disguise, and, with three attendants only, eluded the design of his enemies. 
On the 25th of October, 1469, the royal pair received the nuptial bene- 
diction in the cathedral of Valladolid. 


No sooner was Henry acquainted with this precipitate marriage, than he 
resolved to leave no measure untried for securing the crown to Beltraneja. 
To the deputations of his sister and brother-in-law, who entreated him to 
forgive a step rendered necessary by circumstances, he returned answers 
studiously evasive. The profusion with which he lavished lands, lordships, 
and other honours on the more powerful barons, proved how anxious he 
was to effect his object. But his attention was long distracted, and his efforts 
rendered abortive, by the troubles which lacerated his kingdom. There was 
no longer a government : one baron made war on another, and one class of 
the community on another, with perfect impunity and with perfect contempt 
of their sovereign’s authority. In some towns the streets were deluged with 
blood by their contentions. But the king was too mutable in character to 
persevere long in any given line of conduct. In 1474 he again sought for an 
opportunity of entrapping and imprisoning the infanta and her husband ; but 
his purpose was divined and eluded. 


This weak monarch — weak even to helplessness — died near the close of 
1474 ; by his last will he declared the young Juana his successor, and 
charged four of his most considerable barons with its execution. The desire 
of wiping away the stain on his manhood did not forsake him even on the 
verge of the grave. 


Queen Isabella 
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On the death of Juan, Ferdinand was at Saragossa ; but his consort, being at 
Segovia, summoned that city to acknowledge her, and was instantly obeyed 
: by the nobles and prelates present, both were solemnly proclaimed joint 
sovereigns of Castile and Leon. On his return from Aragon, there was much 
dispute as to the power he was to exercise in the administration. While one 
party contended that the undivided executive ought to depend on the queen, 


as domina et hceres of the monarchy, another maintained that he alone 
should govern ; since, in default of male issue by the deceased king, the 
crown devolved of right to him as the next heir. But the Salic law had never 
been in force in this kingdom, however it might be recognised in some 
neighbouring states. After frequent and acrimonious consultations, it was 
agreed that the king and queen should reign conjointly, and that, in all pub- 
lic acts, his name should precede hers ; but, to save her rights, or rather to 
satisfy Castilian jealousy, it was no less stipulated that without her express 
sanction he should not have power to alienate any portion of the royal 
revenues or domains, nor to nominate the governors of towns or fortresses. 
These restrictions were far from pleasing to Ferdinand, who was 
immoderately fond of power, and who, at first, even threatened to return 
into his hereditary kingdom. His indignation was disarmed by the prudence 
of the queen, who, by promising submission to his will, averted so fatal a 
misfortune. 


WAR OP THE SUCCESSION (1474-1479 A.D.) 


But if the majority of the people were in favour of the new reign, there were 
yet many barons, and those of considerable influence, who espoused the 
interests of Juana. The marquis of Villena, with other barons of the same 
party, resolved to marry the young princess to Alfonso V of Portugal, 
assisted by whose arms they hoped to make head against the reigning pair. 
Alfonso readily embraced the proposals of the disaffected : he collected 
troops, and at the same time, as uncle of Juana, applied to the pope for a 
dispensation to celebrate the marriage. 


However important the stake for which the two parties now began to 
contend, the details of that contention are too obscure in themselves, and 
were too indecisive, to merit minute attention. Though the Portuguese 
obtained some partial successes, among others the strong fortress of 
Zamora, the war was decidedly in favour of the Castilian sovereigns : in the 
very first campaign the marquis of Villena had the mortification to see his 
hereditary domains in possession of the royal forces ; while many of the 
towns and forts, which had at first declared for Juana, returned to their duty. 
In 1476 the Portuguese king was compelled to retreat from Zamora, which 


was invested by Ferdinand ; near Toro he was overtaken by his active 
enemy, and a battle ensued, in which victory declared for the latter ; ^ it was 
immediately followed by the surrender of the fortress. About the same time, 
Madrid, which had held for Juana, capitulated to the duke del Infantado : 
Ucles followed tlie example. Both the marquis and the primate were now 
tired of their ally and their cause. Negotiations were opened ; and, in 
September, 1479, satisfactorily concluded at Alcacebas. 


1 In this battle it was somewhat singular to see two eminent ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, the cardinal De Mendoza and the archbishop of Toledo, fighting 
on opposite sides. There was something not exactly apostolic in the 
former’s hastening along the Castilian ranks, with a crucifix borne before 
him, shouting, ” Knaves, fight away I have ye not a cardinal with you ? “ 


[ In honour of this victory Isabella wallted barefoot in a religious procession 
through the streets. | 
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The principal conditions were that Alfonso should renounce the title of king 
of Castile ; that he should neither marry, nor in any way favour the 
pretensions of Doila Juana ; that ” this pretended daughter of the late king, 
Don Henry,” should be allowed six months to decide whether she would 
wait until the infante Juan (only son of Ferdinand and Isabella, then but a 
year old) arrived at a marriageable age, or take the veil ; that the Portuguese 
should restore the few places they still held in Estremadura. It was added 
that if, on arriving at a proper age, the infante should be averse to the 
match, he had only to pay 100,000 pistoles to be at liberty to marry whom 
he pleased. The unfortunate lady, seeing that she was sacrificed to the 
interests of the two kings, professed in the convent of St. Clair at Coimbra.’ 


The very year in which peace was thus happily restored between Castile 
and Portugal, Ferdinand, by the death of his father, Juan II, was called to the 
throne of Aragon. Having received the homage and confirmed the 


privileges of his A ragonese subjects at Saragossa, of the Catalonians at 
Barcelona, and of the Valencians in the capital of that province, he returned 
into Castile. 9 


There was now a Spain, though the government of the two kingdoms was 
separately administered under separate constitutions long after the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella ; yet the double throne was after all one throne, and 
Spain was at last a nation, fronting the world united, as far as the Spaniards 
of that time could be united, and the first reign of the new realm was the 
most glorious of all.o 


\} Alfonso later abdicated and went into a monastery. | 


CHAPTER VI 


FERDINAND AND ISABELLA 


[1474-1504 A.D.] 


It was fortunate for Spain that her sceptre, at this crisis, was swayed by a 
sovereign possessed of sufficient wisdom to devise, and energy to execute 
the most salutary schemes of reform, and thus to infuse a new principle of 
vitality into a government fast sinking into premature decrepitude. 


The whole plan of reform introduced into the government by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, or more properl}’ by the latter, to whom the internal administration 
of Castile was principally referred, was not fully unfolded until the 
completion of her reign. But the most important modifications were adopted 
previously to the war of Granada in 1482. These may be embraced under 
the following heads : (1) the efficient administration of justice ; (2) the 
codification of the laws; (3) the depression of the nobles; (4) the vindication 
of ecclesiastical rights belonging to the crown, from the usurpation of the 
papal see ; (5) the regulation of trade ; (6) the pre-eminence of the royal 
authority. 


In the dismal anarchy which prevailed in Henry IV’s reign, the authority of 
the monarch and of the royal judges had fallen into such contempt that the 
law was entirely without force. The cities afforded no better protection than 
the open country. Every man’s hand seemed to be lifted against his 
neighbour. Property was plundei-ed ; persons were violated ; the most holy 
sanctuaries profaned ; and the numerous fortresses scattered throughout the 
country, instead of sheltering the weak, converted into dens of robbers. 
Isabella saw no better way of checking this unbounded license than to direct 
against it that popular engine, the Santa Hermandad, or Holy Brotherhood, 
which had more than once shaken the Castilian monarchs on their throne. 
By the activity of this new military police, the country was, in the course of 
a few years, cleared of its swarms of banditti, as well as of the robber 


chieftains, whose strength had enabled them to defy the law. The ministers 
of justice found a sure protection in the independent 
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discharge of their duties ; and the blessings of personal security and social 
order, so long estranged from the nation, were again restored to it. At 
length, in 1498, the objects for which it was established having been 
completely obtained, it was deemed advisable to relieve the nation from the 
heavy charges which its maintenance imposed ; and the magnificent 
apparatus of the Santa Hermandad, stripped of all but the terrors of its 
name, dwindled into an ordinary police. 


Isabella was so intent on the prosecution of her schemes of reform, that 
even in the minuter details she frequently superintended the execution of 
them herself. For this she was admirably fitted by her personal address, and 
presence of mind in danger, and by the influence which a conviction of her 
integrity gave her over the minds of the people. A remarkable exem- 
plification of this occurred, the year but one after her coronation, at 
Segovia. The inhabitants, secretly instigated by the bishop of that place and 
some of the principal citizens, rose against Cabrera, marquis of Moya, to 
whom the government of the city had been entrusted, and who had made 
himself generally unpopular by his strict discipline. 


The queen, on receiving tidings of the event at Tordesillas, mounted her 
horse and proceeded with all possible despatch towards Segovia, attended 
by Cardinal Mendoza, the count of Benavente, and a few others of her 
court. At some distance from the city she was met by a deputation of the 
inhabitants, requesting her to leave behind the count of Benavente and the 
marchioness of Moya (the former of whom as the intimate friend, and the 


Illegal Branding of Slaves 


226. If a barber-surgeon, without consent of the owner of a slave, has 
branded tlie slave with an indelible mark, one shall cut off the hands of that 
barber. 
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227. If anyone deceives the barber-surgeon and makes him brand a slave 
with an indelible mark, one shall kill that man and bury him in his house. 
The barber shall swear, “* I did not mark him Avittingly,” and he shall be 
guiltless. 


Regulations co7icerning Builders 


228. If a builder has built a house for some one and has finished it, for 
every sak of house he shall give him two shekels of silver as his fee. 


229. If a builder has built a house for some one and has not made his work 
firm, and if the house he built has fallen and has killed the owner of the 
house, that builder shall be put to death. 


230. If it has killed the son of the house-owner, one shall kill the son of that 
builder. 


231. If it has killed the slave of the house-owner, he (the builder) shall give 
to the owner of the house slave for slave. 


232. If it has destroyed property, he shall restore everything he destroyed ; 
and because the house he built was not firm and fell in, out of his own funds 
he shall rebuild the house that fell. 


233. If a builder has built a house for some one and has not made its 
foundations solid, and a wall falls, that builder out of his own money shall 
make firm that wall. 


lat-ter as the wife, of the alcalde, were peculiarly obnoxious to the citizens), 
or they could not answer for the consequences. Isabella haughtily re2ilied 
that she was queen of Castile ; that the city was hers, moreover, by right of 
inheritance ; and that she was not used to receive conditions from rebellious 
subjects. Then passing forward with her little retinue through one of the 
gates, which remained in the hands of her friends, she effected her entrance 
into the citadel. 


The populace, in the meanwhile, assembling in greater numbers than 
before, continued to sJiow the most hostile dispositions, calling out ” Death 
to the alcalde ! Attack the castle ! ” She herself descended into the 
courtyard, where she ordered the portals to be thrown open for the 
admission of the people. She stationed herself at the further extremity of the 
area, and as the populace poured in, calmly demanded the cause of the 
insurrection. ” Tell me,” said she, ” what are your grievances, and I will do 
all in my power to redress them ; for I am sure that what is for your interest 
must be also for mine, and for that of the whole city.” The insurgents, 
abashed by the unexpected presence of their sovereign, as well as by her 
cool and dignified demeanour, replied that all they desired was the removal 
of Cabrera from the government of the city. ” He is deposed already,” 
answered the queen, ” and you have my authority to turn out such of his 
officers as are still in the castle, which I shall entrust to one of my own 
servants, on whom I can rely.” The people, pacified by these assurances, 
shouted, “Long live the queen ! ” and eagerly hastened to obey her 
mandates. The mob dispersed, and the queen, after a candid examination, 
having ascertained the groundlessness or gross exaggeration of the charges 
against Cabrera, and traced the source of the conspiracy to the jealousy of 
the bishop of Segovia and his associates, reinstated the deposed alcalde in 
the full possession of his dignities, which his enemies, either convinced of 
the altered dispositions of the people, or believing that the favourable 
moment for resistance had escaped, made no further attempts to disturb. 
Thus by a happy presence of 
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mind, an affair which threatened disastrous consequences was settled 
without bloodshed, or compromise of the royal dignity .1 


In the summer of the following year, 1477, Isabella resolved to pay a visit 
to Estremadura and Andalusia, for the purpose of composing the 
dissensions and introducing a more efficient police in these unhappy 
provinces ; which, from their proximity to the stormy frontier of Portugal, 
as well as from the feuds between the great houses of Guzman and Ponce 
de Leon, were plunged into the most frightful anarchy. Cardinal Mendoza 
and her other ministers remonstrated against this imprudent exposure of her 
person, where it was so little likely to be respected. But .she replied that it 
was true there were dangers and inconveniences to be encountered ; but her 
fate was in God’s hands, and she felt a confidence that he would guide to a 
prosperous issue such designs as were righteous in themselves and 
resolutely conducted. 


Isabella experienced the most loyal and magnificent reception from the 
inhabitants of Seville, where she established her headquarters. The first 
days of her residence there were consumed in fetes, tourneys, tilts of reeds, 
and other exercises of the Castilian chivalry. After this she devoted her 
whole time to the great purpose of her visit, the reformation of abuses. She 
held her court in the saloon of the Alcazar, or ro3’al castle, where she 
revived the ancient practice of the Castilian sovereigns of presiding in 
person over the administration of justice. Every Friday she took her seat in 
her chair of state, on an elevated platform covered “th cloth of gold, and 
surrounded by her council, together with the subordinate functionaries and 
the insignia of a court of justice. The members of her privy council and of 
the high court of criminal law sat in their official capacity every day in the 
week, and the queen herself received sucli suits as were referred to her 
adju-dication, saving the parties the usual expense and procrastination of 
justice. By the extraordinary despatch of the queen and her ministers, 
during the two months that she resided in the city, a vast number of civil 
and criminal causes were disposed of, a large amount of plundered property 
was restored to its lawful owners, and so many offenders were brought to 
condign punishment, that no less than four thousand suspected persons, it is 
computed, terrified by the prospect of speedy retribution for their crimes, 
escaped into the neighbouring kingdoms of Portugal and Granada. 


Tlie royal audience, or chancery, the supreme and final court of appeal in 
civil causes, was entirely remodelled. The place of its sittings, before 
indeterminate, and consequently occasioning much trouble and cost to the 
litigants, was fixed at Valladolid. Laws were passed to protect the tribunal 
from the interference of the crown, and the queen was careful to fill the 
bench with magistrates whose wisdom and integrity would afford the best 
guarantee for a faithful interpretation of the law. An attorney was provided 
at the public expense, under the title of ” advocate for the poor,” Avhose 
duty it was to defend the suits of such as were unable to maintain them at 
their own cost. Tlie sovereigns testified their respect for the law by reviving 
the ancient but obsolete practice of presiding personally in the tribunals at 
least once a week. ” I well remember,” says Oviedo,” one of their court, ” to 
have seen the queen, together with the Catholic king her husband, sitting in 
judgment in the Alcazar of Madrid, every Friday, dispensing justice to all 
such, great and small, as came to demand it. This was indeed the golden 


1 Gonzalo de Oviedo i lavishes many ecomiums on Cabrera, for his ” 
generous qualities, his singular prudence in government, and his solicitude 
for his vassals, whom he inspired with the deepest attachment.” The best 
panegyric on his character is the unshaken confidence which his royal 
mistress reposed in him to the day of her death, 
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age of justice,” continues the enthusiastic writer, “and since our sainted 
mistress has been taken from us, it has been more diiScult, and far more 
costly, to transact business with a stripling of a secretary, than it was with 
the queen and all her ministers.” By the modifications then introduced, the 
basis was laid of the judiciary system, such as it has been perpetuated to the 
present age. The law acquired an authority which, in the language of a 
Spanish writer, “m caused a decree, signed by two or three judges, to be 
more respected since that time than an army before.” ^ 


Whatever reforms might have been introduced into the Castilian judica- 
tures, they would have been of little avail without a corresponding 
improvement in the system of jurisprudence by which their decisions were 
to be regulated. This was made up of the Visigothic code as the basis, the 
fueros of the Castilian jirinces, as far back as the eleventh century, and the 
Siete Partidas, the famous compilation of Alfonso X, digested chiefly from 
maxims of the civil law. The deficiencies of these ancient codes had been 
gradually supplied by such an accumulation of statutes and ordinances as 
rendered the legislation of Castile in the highest degree complex, and often 
contradictory. The embarrassment resulting from this may be imagined. 


In 1480, Dr. Alfonso Diaz de Montalvo was charged with the commission 
of revising the laws of Castile, and of compiling a code which should be of 
general application throughout the kingdom. Although the many 
innovations which were introduced in that age of reform required the 
addition of two subsidiary codes in the latter years of Isabella, the 
Ordenanfas of Montalvo continued to be the guide of the tribunals down to 
the time of Philip II, and may be said to have suggested the idea, as indeed 
it was the basis, of the comprehensive compilation, Nueva Recopilacion, 
which has since formed the law of tlie Spanish monarchy. 


Under the profuse reigns of Juan II and Henry IV, the nobles had introduced 
themselves into eveiy great post of profit or authority. Tliey had ravished 
from the crown the estates on which it depended for its maintenance as well 
as dignity. They coined money in their own mints, like sovereign princes ; 
and they covered the country with their fortified castles, whence they defied 
the law, and desolated the unhappy land with interminable feuds. It was 
obviously necessary for the new sovereigns to proceed with the greatest 
caution against this powerful and jealous body, and, above all, to attemjjt no 
measure of importance in which they would not be supported by the hearty 
co-operation of the nation. 


The first measure which may be said to have clearly developed their policy 
was the organisation of the hermandad, which, although ostensibly directed 
against offenders of a more humble description, was made to bear indirectly 
upon the nobility, whom it kept in awe by the number and discipline of its 
forces, and the promptness with whicli it could assemble them on the most 


remote points of the kingdom ; while its rights of jurisdiction tended 
materially to abridge those of the seigniorial tribunals. It was accordingly 
resisted with the greatest pertinacity by the aristocracy ; although, as we 
have seen, the resolution of the queen, supported by the constancy of the 
commons, enabled her to triumph over all opjiosition, until the great objects 
of the institution were accomplished. 


Another measure, which insensibly operated to the depression of the 
nobility, was making official preferment depend less exclusively on rank, 
and much more on personal merit, than before. The sovereigns, instead 


‘ See the strong language, also, of Peter Martyr, <* another contemporary 
witness of the beneficial changes in the government. 
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of confining themselves to the grandees, frequently advanced persons of 
hum-ble origin, and especiallj’ those learned in the law, to the most 
responsible stations, consulting them, and paying great deference to their 
opinions, on all matters of importance. The nobles, finding that rank was no 
longer the sole, or indeed the necessary avenue to promotion, sought to 
secm-e it by attention to more liberal studies, in which they were greatly 
encouraged by Isabella, who admitted their children into her palace, where 
they were reared under her own eye. 


But the boldest assaults on the power of the aristocracy were made in the 
famous cortes of Toledo, in 1480, which Carbajale enthusiastically styles 


/’mcosa divina para reformaeion y remedio de las de-gordenes pasadas.” 
The first object of its attention was the condition of the exchequer, which 
Henry IV had so exhausted by his reckless prodigality that the clear annual 
revenue amounted to no more than 30,000 ducats, a sum much inferior to 
that enjo3’ed by many private individuals ; so that, stripped of his 
patrimony, it at last came to be said he was “king only of the highways.” 


Such had been the royal necessities that blank certificates of annuities 
assigned on the public rents were hawked about the market, and sold at 
such a depreciated rate that the price of an annuity did not exceed the 
amount of one year’s income. The commons saw with alarm the weight of 
the burdens which must devolve on them for the maintenance of the crown 
thus impoverished in its resources; and they resolved to meet the difficulty 
by advising at once a resumption of the grants unconstitutionally made 
during the latter half of Henry IV’s reign and the commencement of the 
present. This measure, however violent and repugnant to good faith it may 
appear at the present time, seems then to have admitted of justification, as 
far as the nation was concerned; since such alienation of tlie public revenue 
was in itself illegal, and contrary to the coronation oatli of tlie sovereign; 
and those who accepted his obligations held them subject to the liability of 
their revocation, wliich had frequently occurred under the preceding reigns. 
The plan suggested by Cardinal Mendoza seems to have been partially 
adopted. It was decided that all whose pensions liad been conferred without 
any corresponding services on their part shoukl forfeit them entirely ; that 
those who had purchased annuities should return their certificates on a 
reimbursement of the price paid for them ; and that the remaining creditors, 
who composed the largest class, should retain such a proportion only of 
their pensions as might be judged commensurate with their services to the 
state. Admiral Enriquez, for instance, resigned 240,000 maravedis of his 
annual income ; the duke of Alva, 575,000 ; the duke of Medina Sidonia, 
180,000. The loyal family of the Mendozas were also great losers, but none 
forfeited so much as the overgrown favourite of Henry IV, Beltran de la 


A Spanish Noblewoman of the Fifteenth Century 
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Cueva, duke of Albuquerque, who had uniformly supijorted the ro3’al 
cause, and whose retrenchment amounted to 1,400,000 maravedis of yearly 


rent./ 


By this imj)ortant reduction, the final adjustment and execution of which 
were intrusted to Ferdinand de Talavera, the queen’s confessor, a man of 
austere probity, the gross amount of 30,000,000 maravedis, a sum equal to 
three-fourtlis of the whole revenue on Isabella’s accession, was annually 
saved to the crown. The retrenchment was conducted with such strict 
impartiality that the most confidential servants of the queen, and the 
relatives of her husband, were among those who suffered the most severely. 
It is worthy of remark that no diminution whatever was made of the 
stipends settled on literary and charitable establishments. It may be also 
added that Isabella appropriated the first-fruits of this measure, by 
distributing the sum of 20,000,000 maravedis among the widows and 
orphans of those loyalists who had fallen in the war of the Succession. This 
resumption of grants may be considered as the basis of those economical 
reforms which, without oppression to the subject, augmented the public 
revenue more than twelvefold during this auspicious reign. 


Several other acts were passed by the same cortes, which had a more 
exclusive bearing on the nobility. They were prohibited from quartering the 
royal arms on their escutcheons, from being attended by a mace-bearer and 
a bodyguard, from imitating the regal style of address in their written 
correspondence, and other insignia of royalty which they had arrogantly 
assumed. They were forbidden to erect new fortresses, and they were 
expressly restrained from duels. 


Resistance to Papal Encroachment 


In the earlier stages of the Castilian monarchy, the sovereigns appear to 
have held a supremacy in spiritual, very similar to that exercised by them in 
temporal matters. It was comparatively late that the nation submitted its 
neck to the papal yoke, so closely riveted at a subsequent period ; and even 
the Romisli ritual was not admitted into its churches till long after it had 
been adopted in the rest of Europe. But when the code of the Partidas was 
promulgated in the thirteenth century, the maxims of the canon law came to 
be permanently established. The ecclesiastical encroached on the lay 
tribunals. Appeals were perpetually carried up to the Roman court ; and the 
popes, pretending to regulate the minutest details of church economy, not 


only disposed of inferior benefices, but gradually converted the right of 
confirming elections to the episcopal and higher ecclesiastical dignities into 
that of appointment. 


These usurpations of the church had been repeatedly the subject of grave 
remonstrance in cortes. The sovereigns, highly dissatisfied, ordei’ed their 
subjects, ecclesiastical as well as lay, to quit the papal dominions ; an 
injunction which the former, fearful of the sequestration of their 
temporalities in Castile, obeyed with as much promptness as the latter. At 
the same time Ferdinand and Isabella proclaimed their intention of inviting 
the princes of Christendom to unite with them in convoking a general 
council for the reformation of the manifold abuses which dishonoured the 
church. No 


[lit is difficult to reduce these sums to modern values, for the maravedi has 
been coined in gold, silver, and the copper alloy or vellon, and its value has 
fluctuated bewilderingly from a farthing or quarter of a cent upwards. 
Assuming that at this time it was equal to about \d or 1 cent, Enriquez lost 
£480 or 82,400 ; Alva £1,l’0O0 or 85,750 ; Albuquerque £2,800 or $14,000 
annually. It is customary to multiply such sums by 7 to get the modern 
purchasing equivalent. ] 
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sound could have grated more unpleasantly on the pontifical ear than the 
menace of a general council, particularly at this period, when ecclesiastical 
corruptions had reached a height which could but ill endure its scrutiny. The 
pope became con’-inced that he had ventured too far, and that Henry IV 
was no longer monarch of Castile. He accordingly despatched a legate to 
Spain, fully empowered to arrange the matter on an amicable basis ; but the 
legate received orders instantly to quit the kingdom, without attempting so 
much as to disclose the nature of his instructions, since they could not but 
be derogatory to the dignity of the ci-own. 


Far from resenting this ungracious reception, the legate affected the deepest 
humility. Cardinal Mendoza, whose influence in the cabinet had gained him 
the title of ” third king of Spain,” at length so far mitigated the resentment 
of the sovereigns that they consented to open negotiations with the court of 
Rome. The result was the publication of a bull by Sixtus IV, in which his 
holiness engaged to provide such natives to the higher dignities of the 
church in Castile as should be nominated by the monarchs of that kingdom. 


The Regulation of Trade 


It will be readily conceived that trade, agriculture, and every branch of 
industry must have languished under the misrule of preceding reigns. In 
addition to pestilences a fatal shock was given to commercial credit by the 
adulteration of the coin. Under Henry IV it is computed that there were no 
less than 150 mints openly licensed by the crown, in addition to many 
others erected by individuals without any legal authority ; and the little 
trade which remained in Castile was carried on by barter, as in the primitive 
stages of society. 


The magnitude of the evil was such as to claim tlie earliest attention of the 
cortes under the new monarchs. Acts were passed, fixing the standard and 
legal value of the different denominations of coin. A new coinage was 
subsequently made. Five royal mints were alone authorised, afterwards 
augmented to seven, and severe penalties denounced against the fabrication 
of nioney elsewhere. The reform of the currency gradually infused new life 
into commerce, as the return of the circulations, which have been 
interrupted for a while, quickens the animal body. This was furthered by 
salutary laws for the encouragement of domestic industry. Internal 
coniTnunication was facilitated by the construction of roads and bridges. 
Absurd restrictions on change of residence, as well as the onerous duties 
which had been imposed on commercial intercourse between Castile and 
Aragon, were repealed. Public credit was re-established by the punctuality 
with which the government redeemed the debt contracted during the 
Portuguese war ; and notwithstanding the repeal of various arbitrary 
imposts which enriched the exchequer under Henry IV, such was the 
advance of the country, under the wise economy of the present reign, that 


the revenue was augmented nearly sixfold between the years 1477 and 
1482. 


Thus released from the heavy burdens imposed on it, the spring of 
enterprise recovered its former elasticity. The productive capital of the 
country was made to flow through the various channels of domestic 
industry. The hiUs and the valleys again rejoiced in the labour of the 
husbandman; and the cities were embellished with stately edifices, both 
public and private, whicli attracted the gaze and commendation of 
foreigners. The writers of that day .ye unbounded in their plaudits of 
Isabella, to whom they principally ascribe this auspicious revolution in the 
condition of the country and 
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its inhabitiints, which seems almost as magical as one of those 
transformations in romance wrought by the hands of some benevolent fairy. 


The Pre-eminence of the Royal Authority 


This, which, we have seen, appears to liave been the natural result of the 
policy of Ferdinand and Isabella, was derived quite as much from the 
influence of their private characters as from their public measures. Under 
such a sovereign, the court, which had been little better than a brothel under 
the preceding reign, became the nursery of virtue and generous ambition. 


Isabella watched assiduously over the nurture of the high-born damsels of 
her court, whom she received into the royal palace, causing them to be 
educated under her own eye, and endowing them with liberal portions on 
their marriage. By these and similar acts of affectionate solicitude she 
endeared herself to the higher classes of her subjects, while the patriotic 
tendency of her public conduct established her in the hearts of the people. 
She possessed, in combination with the feminine qualities which beget love, 
a masculine energy of character which struck terror into the guilty. She 


Regulations concerning Shipping 


234. If a boatman has caulked (?) a boat of 60 gue. for a man, he shall give 
him two shekels of silver as his fee, 


235. If a boatman has caulked a boat for a man, and has not made firm his 
work ; if in that year that ship is put into use and it suffers an injury, the 
boatman shall alter that boat and shall make it firm out of his own funds ; 
and he shall give the strengthened boat to the owner of the boat. 


236. If aman has given his boat to a boatman on hire, if the boatman has 
been careless, has grounded the boat or destroyed it, the boatman shall give 
a boat to the owner of the boat in compensation. 


237. If aman has hired a boatman and a boat, and has loaded it with grain, 
wool, oil, dates, or whatever the cargo was ; if that boatman has been 
careless, has grounded the ship and destroyed all that was in it, the boatman 
shall make good the ship which he grounded and whatever he destroyed of 
what was in it. 


238. If aman has grounded a boat and has refloated it, he shall pay the half 
of its price in silver. 


239. If a man has hired a boatman, he shall give 6 GUR of grain a year. 


240. If a freight boat has struck a ferry-boat, and grounded it, the owner of 
the grounded boat shall make a statement before God of everything that was 
destroyed in the boat and (the owner of) the freight boat which grounded 
the ferry-boat shall make good the boat and whatever was destroyed. 


Regulations concerning the Hiring of Animals, Farming’ Wages, etc. 


241. If aman has forced an ox to too hard labour, he shall pay one-third a 
mina of silver. 


242. If a man hires (the ox) for one year, he shall pay 4 GUR of grain as the 
hire of a working ox. 


enforced the execution of her own plans, oftentimes even at great personal 
hazard, with a resolution surpassing that of her husband. Both were 
singularly temperate, indeed frugal, in their dress, equipage, and general 
style of living ; seeking to affect others less by external pomp than by the 
silent though more potent influence of personal qualities. On all such 
occasions as demanded it, however, they displayed a princely magnificence, 
which dazzled the multitude, and is blazoned with great solemnity in the 
garrulous chronicles of the day. 


Thus laudable objects were gradually achieved by a course of measures 
equally laudable ; and the various orders of the monarchy, brought into 
harmonious action with each other, were enabled to turn the forces which 
had before been wasted in civil conflict to the glorious career of discovery 
and conquest which it was destined to run during the remainder of the 
century. 


No sooner had Ferdinand and Isabella restored internal tranquillity to their 
dominions, and made the strength effective whicli had been acquired by 
their union under one government, than they turned their eyes to those fair 
regions of the peninsula over which the Moslem crescent had reigned 
triumphant for nearly eight centuries. Fortunately, an act of aggression on 
the part of the Moors furnished a pretext for entering on their plan of 
conquest at the moment when it was ripe for execution. 


Mulei Abul-Hassan, who succeeded his father in 1466, was of a very 
different temperament. His fiery cliaracter prompted him, when very young, 
to violate the truce by an unprovoked inroad into Andalusia. When, in 1476, 
the Spanish sovereigns required, as the condition of a renewal of the truce 
which he solicited, the payment of the annual tribute imposed on his 
predecessors, he proudly replied that the mints of Granada coined no longer 
gold, but steel. His subsequent conduct did not belie the spirit of this 
Spartan answer. 


At length, towards the close of the year 1481, the storm which had been so 
long gathering burst upon Zahara, a small fortified town on the fi-ontier of 
Andalusia, crowning a lofty eminence, washed at its base by the river 
Guadalete, which from its position seemed almost inaccessible. The 
garrison, trusting to these natural defences, suffered itself to be surprised, 


on the night of the 26th of December, by the Moorish monarch, who, 
scaling the 
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walls under favour of a furious tempest, which prevented his approach from 
beincr readily heard, put to tlie sword such of the guard as offered 
resistance, and swept away the whole population of the place, men, women, 
and children, into slavery in Granada. 


It was not long before the desired opportunity for retaliation presented itself 
to the Spaniards. One Juan de Ortega, a captain of escaladores, or scalers, 
so denominated from the peculiar service in which they were employed in 
besieging cities, reported that the fortress of Alhama, situated in the’ heart 
of the iloorish territories, was so negligently guarded that it might be easily 
carried by an enemy who had skill enough to approach it. Its strength of 
position lulled its defenders into a security like that which had proved so 
fatal to Zahara. A sentinel, who was found sleeping on his post, was 
despatched, and the whole of the little garrison put to the sword after the 
short and ineffectual resistance that could be opposed by men suddenly 
roused from slumber. The city in the meantime was alarmed, but it was too 
late ; the citadel was taken. Nearly a quarter of the population is said to 
have perished in the various conflicts of the day, and the remainder, 
according to the usage of the time, became the prize of the victors. 


The report of this disaster fell like the knell of their own doom on the ears 
of the inhabitants of Granada. Isabella had been employed in making 
vigorous preparation for carrying on the war, by enforcing the requisite 
supplies, and summoning the crown vassals, and the principal nobility of 
the north, to hold themselves in readiness to join . the royal standard in 
Andalusia. After this, she proceeded by rapid stages to Cordova, 
notwithstanding the state of pregnane}’ in which she was then far advanced. 


Here the sovereigns received the unwelcome information that the king of 
Granada, on the retreat of the Spaniards, had again sat down before Alhama 
; having brought with him artillery, from the want of which he had suffered 
so much in the preceding siege. It was settled that the king should march to 
the relief of the besieged, taking with him the most ample supplies of for- 
age and provisions, at the head of a force strong enough to compel the 
retreat of the Moorish monarch. This was effected without delay; and Abul- 
Hassan once more breaking up his camp on the rumour of Ferdinand’s 
approach, tiie latter took possession of the city, without opposition, on the 
14th of May, 1482. 


Ferdinand, ha/-ing strengthened the garrison with new recruits, under the 
command of Fortocarrero, lord of Palma, and victualled it witli three 
months’ provisions, prepared for a foraj-into the vega of Granada. This he 
executed in the true spirit of that merciless warfare so repugnant to the more 
civilised usage of later times, not only by sweeping away the green, 
unripened crops, but by cutting down the trees and eradicating the vines, 
and then, without so much as having broken a lance in the expedition, 
returned in triumph to Cordova. 


Isabella in the meanwhile was engaged in active measures for prosecuting 
the war. She issued orders to the various cities of Castile and Leon, as far as 
the borders of Biscay and Guipuzcoa, prescribing the repartimiento, or 
subsidy of provisions, and the quota of troops, to be furnished by each 
district respectively, together with an adequate supply of ammunition and 
artillery. The whole were to be in readiness before Loja by the 1st of July, 
wlien Ferdinand was to take the field in person at the head of his chivalry, 
and besiege that strong post. As advices were received that the Moors of 
Granada were making efforts to obtain the co-operation of their African 
brethren in support of the Mohammedan empire in Spain, the queen caused 
a fleet to be manned under the command of her best two admirals, with 
instructions to 
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sweep the Mediterranean as far as the straits of Gibraltar, and thus 
effectually cut off all communication with the Barbary coast. 


Ferdinand, crossing the Jenil at Ecija, arrived again on its banks before Loja 
on the 1st of July. The army encamped among the hills, whose deep ravines 
obstructed communication between its different quarters ; while the level 
plaius below were intersected by numerous canals, equally unfavourable to 
the manoeuvres of the men at arms. Ali Atar made a sortie from the town, 
for the purpose of dislodging his enemies. The latter poured out from their 
works to encounter him ; but the Moslem general, scarcely waiting to 
receive the shock, wheeled his squadrons round, and began a precipitate 
retreat. The Spaniards eagerly pursued ; but when they had been dravn to a 
sufficient distance from the redoubt, a party of Moorish ginetes, or light 
cavalry, who had crossed the river unobserved during the night and lain in 
ambush, after the wily fashion of Arabian tactics, darted from their place of 
concealment, and, galloping into the deserted camp, plundered it of its 
contents, including the lombards, or small pieces of artillery, with which it 
was garnished. The Castilians, too late perceiving their error, halted from 
the pursuit, and returned with as much speed as possible to the defence of 
their camp. Ali Atar, turning also, hung close on their rear, so that when the 
Christians arrived at tlie summit of the hill they found themselves hemmed 
in between the two divisions of the Moorish army. 


Ferdinand resolved to fall back as far as Rio Frio, and await there patiently 
the arri\ia] of such fresh reinforcements as might put him in condition to 
enforce a more rigorous blockade. An alarm spread through the whole 
camp. Instead of standing to the defence, each one thought only of saving 
himself by as speedy a flight as possible. In vain did Ferdinand, riding 
along their broken files, endeavour to reanimate their sj/irits and restore 
order. Ali Atar’s practised eye speedily 


discerned the confusion which prevailed tlirough the Christian camp. 
Without delay, he rushed forth impetuously at the head of his whole array 
from the gates of Loja. 


At this perilous moment nothing but Ferdinand’s coolness could have saved 
the army fi-om total destruction ; he was repeatedly exposed to imminent 
peril, and narrowly escaped with his own life, his horse being shot under 
him at the very moment when he had lost his lance in the body of a Moor. 
Never did the Spanish chivalry shed its blood more freely. 


The Moors, finding it so difficult to make an impression on this iron band 
of warriors, began at length to slacken their efforts, and finally allo\ed 
Ferdinand to draw off the remnant of his forces without further opposition. 
The king continued his retreat, without halting, as far as the romantic site of 
the Peiia de los Enamorados, about seven leagues distant from Loja, and, 
abandoning all thoughts of offensive operations for the present, soon after 
returned to Cordova. Mulei Abul-Hassan arrived the following day with a 
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powerful reinforcement from Granada, and swept the country as far as Rio 
Frio. Had he come but a few hours sooner, there wouhl have been few 
Spaniards left to tell the tale of the rout of Loja. 


The loss of the Christians must have been very considerable, including the 
greater part of the baggage and the artillery. It occasioned deep 
mortification to the queen ; but, though a severe, it proved a salutary lesson. 
It showed the importance of more extensive preparations for a war which 
must of necessity be a war of posts ; and it taught the nation to entertain 


greater respect for an enemy who, whatever might be his natural strength, 
must become formidable when armed with the energy of despair. 


Information being soon after received that Louis XI was taking measures to 
make himself master of the strong places in Navarre, Isabella transferred 
her residence to the frontier town of Logrofio, prepared to resist by arms, if 
necessary, the occupation of that country by her insidious and powerful 
neighbour. 


There is probably no period in which the princes of Europe felt so sensibly 
their own penury as at the close of the fifteenth century ; when, the 
demesnes of the crown having been very generally wasted by the lavishness 
or imbecility of their proprietors, no substitute had as yet been found in that 
searching and well-arranged system of taxation which prevails at the 
present day. The Spanish sovereigns, notwithstanding the economy which 
they had introduced into the finances, felt the pressure of these 
embarrassments peculiarly at the present juncture. The maintenance of the 
royal guard and of the vast national police of the hermandad, the incessant 
military operations of the late camjjaign, together with the equipment of a 
navy, not merely for war, but for maritime discovery, were so many copious 
drains on the exchequer. Under these circumstances, they obtained from the 
{jope a grant of 100,000 ducats, to be raised out of the ecclesiastical 
revenues in Castile and Aragon. A bull of crusade was also published by his 
holiness, containing numerous indulgences for such as should bear arms 
against the infidel, as well as those who should prefer to commute tlieir 
military service for the payment of a sum of money. In addition to these 
resources, the government was enabled on its own credit to negotiate 
considerable loans. 


With these funds the sovereigns entered into extensive arrangements for the 
ensuing campaign ; causing cannon, after the rude construction of that age, 
to be fabricated at Huesca, and a large quantity of stone balls, then 
principally used, to be manufactured in the Sierra de Constantina ; while the 
magazines were carefully i)rovided with ammunition and military stores. 


An event not unworthy of notice is recorded by Pulgar as happening about 
this time. A common soldier, named Juan de Corral, contrived, under false 
pretences, to obtain from the king of Granada a number of Christian 


captives, together with a large sum of money, with which he escaped into 
Andalusia. The man was apprehended by the warden of the frontier of Jaen 
; and the transaction being reported to the sovereigns, they compelled an 
entire restitution of the money, and consented to such a ransom for the 
liberated Christians as the king of Granada should demand. This act of 
justice, it should be remembered, occurred in an age when the church itself 
stood ready to sanction any breacli of faith, however glaring, towards 
heretics and infidels. 


While the court was detained in the north, tidings were received of a reverse 
sustained by tlie Spanish arms, which plunged the nation in sorrow far 
deeper than that occasioned by the rout at Loja. 3 
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A plundering expedition had been organised against Malaga and it included 
the flower of Spanish chivalry. After some conflicts the force turned back, 
laden with plunder. In the mountainous passes of the Axarquia it met such 
treatment as Pelayo had once meted out to the Moslem invaders. From 
every height the Moors poured down volleys of arrows, shot, and stones. At 
night great fires were built to reveal their hiding places. Panic, fatigue, and 
famine made chaos of resistance and in two days over eight hundred were 
killed and sixteen hundred made prisoners. But of these a large proportion 
were the choice youth of Spain, and the grief at court was excessive. 


In the meanwhile there had occurred a feud among the Moors that served 
the Christians a better turn than many victories. The old king of Granada, 
Mulei Abul-Hassan, had for Queen Ayesha ; in his harem he had a Greek 
concubine and also a Christian woman of Andalusia, Isabella de Sol is, 
daughter of the governor of Martos. She was called Zoraya by the Moors 
and she bore the king a son named Abu Abdallah, more famously called 
Boabdil. Mother and son, eager for power, planned intrigues which were 
punished with imprisonment. But they escaped and stirred up a revolution 


so successfully that the old king was dethroned and driven to Malaga, 
where he defeated the Christian foray just described. 


So great was the enthusiasm among the Moors that Abu Abdallah saw it 
would be necessary to make some military success to counteract the 
prestige of his old father. He secured the aid of Ali Atar and with a force of 
some ten thousand raided the Cliristian territory and besieged Lucena about 
April 21st, 1483. The count of Cabra coming to relieve Lucena, Abdallah 
was caught between two armies. When Ali Atar fell, the Moors fled ; but 
Abdallah’s horse giving out, he was captured — the first royal Moorish 
prisoner in Christian hands. His mother immediately sought to ransom him, 
and finally secured his release at the cost of an annual tribute, and a 
subservience to Spain. Thus the Christians not only divided the Moors 
among themselves, but gained a large faction as ally.« 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR 


Notwithstanding the importance of the results in the war of Granada, a 
detail of the successive steps by which they were achieved would be most 
tedious and trifling. No siege or single military achievement of great 
moment occurred until nearly four years from this period, in 1487 ; 
although in the intervening time a large number of fortresses and petty 
towns, together with a very extensive tract of territory, were recovered from 
the enemy. Without pursuing the chronological order of events, it is 
probable that the end of history will be best attained by presenting a concise 
view of the general policy pursued by the sovereigns in the conduct of the 
war. 


The Moorish wars under preceding monarchs had consisted of little else 
than cavalgadas, or inroads into the enemy’s territory, which, pouring like a 
torrent over the land, swept away whatever was upon the surface, but left it 
in its essential resources wholly unimpaired. The bounty of nature soon 
repaired the ravages of man, and the ensuing harvest seemed to shoot uj) 
more abundantly from the soil enriched by the blood of the husbandman. A 
more vigorous system of spoliation was now introduced. Instead of one 


campaign, the army took the field in spring and autumn, intermitting its 
efforts only during the intolerable heats of summer, so that the green crop 
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had no time to ripe^n, ere it was trodden down under the iron heel of war. 


The apparatus for devastation was also on a much greater scale than had 
ever before been witnessed. From the second year of the war, thirty 
thousand foragers were reserved for this service, which they effected by 
demolishing farm-houses, granaries, and mills (which last were exceedingly 
numerous in a land watered by many small streams), by eradicating the 
vines and laying waste the olive gardens and plantations of oranges, 
almonds, mulberries, and all the rich varieties that grew luxuriant in this 
highly favoured region. This mei-ciless devastation extended for moi-e than 
two leagues on either side of the line of march. At the same time, the 
Mediterranean fleet cut off all supplies from the Barbary coast, so that the 
whole kingdom might be said to be in a state of perpetual blockade. Such 
and so general was the scarcity occasioned by this system, that the Moors 
were glad to exchange their Christian captives for provisions, until such 
ransom was interdicted by the sovereigns as tending to defeat their own 
measures. 


Ferdinand, who appeared at the head of his armies throughout the whole of 
this war, pursued a sagacious policy in reference to the beleaguered cities. 
He was ever ready to meet the first overtures to surrender in the most liberal 
spirit ; granting protection of person, and such property as the besieged 
could transport with them, and assigning them a residence, if they preferred 
it, in his own dominions. Many, in consequence of this, migrated to Seville 
and other cities of Andalusia, where they were settled on estates which had 
been confiscated by the inquisitors, who looked forward, no doubt with 
satisfaction, to the time when they should be permitted to thrust their sickle 


into the new crop of heresy whose seeds were thus sown amid the ashes of 
the old one. Those who preferred to remain in the conquered Moorish 
territory, as Castilian subjects, were permitted the free enjoyment of 
personal rights and property, as well as of their religion ; and such was the 
fidelity with which Ferdinand redeemed his engagements during the war, by 
the punishment of the least infraction of them by his own people, that many, 
particularly of the Moorish peasantry, preferred abiding in their early homes 
to removing to Granada or other places of the Moslem dominion. 


Isabella, solicitous for everything that concerned the welfare of her people, 
sometimes visited the camp in person, encouraging the soldiers to endure 
the hardships of war, and relieving their necessities by liberal donations of 
clothes and money. She caused also a number of large tents, known as ” the 
queen’s hospitals,” to be always reserved for the sick and wounded, and 
furnished them with the requisite attendants and medicines at her own 
cliarge. This is considered the earliest attempt at the formation of a regular 
camp hospital on record. 


Isabella may be regarded as the soul of this war. She engaged in it with the 
most exalted views, less to acquire territory than to re-establish the empire 
of the cross over the ancient domain of Christendom. On this point she 
concentrated all the energies of her powerful mind, never suffering herself 
to be diverted by any subordinate interest from this one great and glorious 
object. When the king, in 1484, would have paused a while from the 
Granadine war, in order to prosecute his claims to Roussillon against the 
French after the death of Louis XI, Isabella strongly objected to it ; but, 
finding her remonstrance ineffectual, she left her husband in Aragon, and 
repaired to Cordova, where she placed the cardinal of Spain at the head of 
the army, and prepared to open the campaign in the usual vigorous manner. 
Here, however, she was soon joined by Ferdinand, who. 
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243. For the hire of an ox to carry burdens (?) he shall give 3 gur of grain to 
its owner. 


24-i. If anyone has hired an ox or an ass, and if in the field a lion has killed 
it, the loss is its master’s. 


245. If anyone has hired an ox and has caused it to die through ill-treatment 
or blows, he shall return ox for ox to the owner of the ox. 


24G. If a man has hired an ox and has broken his leg or has cut its nape, he 
shall return ox for ox to the owner of the ox. 


247. If aman has hired an ox and has knocked out its eye, he shall give one- 
half its value in silver to the owner of the ox. 


248. If anyone has hired an ox and has broken its horn, cut off its tail, or has 
injured its nostrils, he shall pay one-fourth of its price in silver. 


240. If anyone has hired an ox and God (an accident) has struck him and he 
has died, he who hired the ox shall swear by the name of God and be 
guiltk’ss. 


250. If a furious ox in his charge gores a man and kills him, that case cannot 
be brought to judgment. 


251. If an ox has pushed a man (with his horns) and in pushing showed him 
his vice, and if he has not blunted his liorns, has not shut up his ox : if that 
ox gores a free-born man and kills him, he shall pay one-half a mina of 
silver. 


252. If it is the slave of a man he shall give one-third of a mina of silver. 


253. If a man has hired a man to live in his held and has furnished him seed 
grain (?) and oxen, and has bound him to cultivate the tield ; if that man has 


on a cooler revision of the subject, deemed it prudent to postpone his 
projected enterprise. 


Ever since the victory of Lucena, the sovereigns had made it a capital point 
of their policy to foment the dissensions of their enemies. The young king 
Abdallah, after his humiliating treaty with Ferdinand, lost whatever 
consideration he had previously possessed. Although the sultana Zoraya, by 
her personal address and the lavish distribution of the royal treasures, 
contrived to maintain a faction for her sou, the better classes of his 
countrymen despised him as a renegade and a vassal of the Christian king. 
As their old monarch had become incompetent, fi’ om increasing age and 
blindness, to the duties of his station in these perilous times, they turned 
their eyes on his brother Abdallah, surnamed El Zagal, or “the valiant,” who 
had borne so conspicuous a part in the rout of the Axarquia. The Castilians 
depict this chief in the darkest colours of ambition and cruelty ; but the 
Moslem writers afford no such intimation, and his advancement to the 
throne at that crisis seems to be in some measure justified by his eminent 
talents as a military leader. 


On his way to Granada he encountered and cut to pieces a body of 
Calatrava knights from Alhama, and signalised his entrance into his new 
capital by bearing along the bloody trophies of heads dangling from his 
saddle-bow, after the barbarous fashion long practised in these wars. It was 
observed that the old king Abul-Hassan did not long survive his brother’s 
accession. The young king Abdallah sought the protection of the Castilian 
sovereigns in Seville, who, true to their policy, sent him back into his own 
dominions with the means of making headway against his rival. 


Notwithstanding these auxiliary circumstances, the progress of the 
Christians was comparatively slow. Every cliff seemed to be crowned with 
a fortress ; and every fortress was defended with the desperation of men 
willing to bury themselves under its ruins. Tlje^old men, women, and 
children, on occasion of a siege, were frequently despatched to Granada. 
Such was the resolution, or rather ferocity, of the Moors, that Malaga closed 
its gates against the fugitives from Alora, after its surrender, and even 
massacred some of them in cold blood. The eagle eye of El Zagal seemed to 
take in at a glance the whole extent of his little territory, and to detect every 


vulnerable point in his antagonist, whom he encountered where he least 
expected it, cutting off his convoys, surprising his foraging parties, and 
retaliating by a devastating inroad on the borders. 


No effectual and permanent resistance, however, could be opposed to the 
tremendous enginery of the Christians. Tower and town fell before it. 
Besides the principal towns of Cartama, Coin, Setenil, Ronda, Marbella, 
Illora, termed by the Moors, ” the right eye,” Moclin, ” the shield ” of 
Granada, and Loja, after a second and desperate siege in the spring of 1486, 
Bernaldez” enumerates more than seventy subordinate places in the Val de 
Cartama, and thirteen others after the fall of Marbella. Thus the Spaniards 
advanced their line of conquest more than twenty leagues beyond the 
western frontier of Granada. This extensive tract they strongly fortified, and 
peopled partly with Christian subjects and partly with Moorish, the original 
occupants of the soil, who were secured in the possession of their ancient 
lands, under their own law. 


Thus the strong posts which might be regarded as the exterior defences of 
the city of Granada were successively carried. A few positions alone 
remained of sufficient strength to keep the enemy at bay. The most 
considerable of these was Malaga. Before commencing operations against 
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Malaga, it was thought expedient by the Spanish council of war to obtain 
possession of Velez Malaga, situated about five leagues distant from the 
former. 


The sensation excited in Granada by the tidings of its danger was so strong, 
that the old chief, El Zagal, found it necessary to make an effort to relieve 
the beleaguered city, notwithstanding the critical posture in which his 
absence would leave his affairs in the capital. But having been foiled in a 
well-concerted attempt to surprise the Christian quarters by night, he was 


driven across the mountains by the marquis of Cadiz, and compelled to 
retreat on his capital, completely baffled in his enterprise. There the tidings 


/ 
Malaga (From the Alameda) 


of his disaster had preceded him. The fickle populace, with whom 
misfortune passes for misconduct, unmindful of his former successes, now 
hastened to transfer their allegiance to his rival, Abdallah, and closed the 
gates against him ; and the unfortunate chief withdrew to Guadix, which, 
with Almeria, Baza, and some less considerable places, still remained 
faithful. 


Ferdinand conducted the siege all the while with his usual vigour, and 
spared no exposure of his person to peril or fatigue. On one occasion, 
seeing a party of Christians retreating in disorder before a squadron of the 
enemy, who had surprised them while fortifying an eminence near the city, 
the king, who was at dinner in his tent, rushed out with no other defensive 
armour than his cuirass, and, leaping on his horse, charged briskly into the 
midst of the enemy, and succeeded in rallying his own men. In the midst of 
the rencounter, however, when he had discharged his lance, he found 
himself unable to extricate his sword from the scabbard which hung from 
the saddle-bow. At this moment he was assaulted by several Moors, and 
must have been either slain or taken but for the timely rescue of the marquis 
of Cadiz, and a brave cavalier, Garcilasso de la Vega, who, galloping up to 
the spot 
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with their attendants, succeeded, after a sharp skirmish, in beating off the 
enemy. Ferdinand’s nobles remonstrated with liim on this wanton exposure 
of his person, representing that he could serve them more effectually with 
his head than his hand. But he answered that he could not stop to calculate 


chances when his subjects were perilling their lives for his sake — a reply, 
says Pulgar,c which endeared him to the whole army. At length the 
inhabitants of Velez consented to capitulate. The capitulation of this place 
(April 27th, 1487) was followed by that of more than twenty places of 
inferior note lying between it and Malaga, so that the approaches to this 
latter city were now left open to the victorious Spaniards. 


THE SIEGE OF MALAGA 


The old chronicler Bernaldez’i warms at the aspect of the fair city of 
Malaga, encompassed by Christian legions, whose deep lines, stretching far 
over hill and valley, reached quite round from one arm of the sea to the 
other. In the midst of this brilliant encamjiment was seen the royal pavilion, 
proudly displaying the united banners of Castile and Aragon, and forming 
so conspicuous a mark for the enemj‘‘s artillery that Ferdinand, after 
imminent hazard, was at length compelled to shift his quarters. 


The Moors were not unmindful of the importance of Malaga, or the 
gallantry with which it was defended. They made several attempts to relieve 
it, the failure of which was owing less to the Christians than to treachery 
and their own miserable feuds. A body of cavalry, which El Zagal 
despatched from Guadix to throw succours into the beleaguered city, was 
encountered and cut to pieces by a superior force of the young king 
Abdallah, who consummated his baseness by sending an embassy to the 
Christian camp, charged with a present of Arabian horses sumptuously 
caparisoned to Ferdinand, and of costly silks and oriental perfumes to the 
queen ; at the same time complimenting them on their successes, and 
soliciting the continuance of their friendly dispositions towards himself. 
Ferdinand and Isabella requited this act of humiliation by securing to 
Abdallah’s subjects the right of cultivating their fields in quiet, and of 
trafficking with the Spaniards in every commodity save military stores. At 
this paltry price did the dastard prince consent to stay his arm at the only 
moment when it could be used effectually for his country. 


More serious consequences were like to have resulted from an attempt 
made by another party of Moors from Guadix to penetrate the Christian 


lines. Part of them succeeded, and threw themselves into the besieged city. 
The remainder were cut in pieces. There was one, however, who, making no 
show of resistance, was taken prisoner without harm to his person. Being 
brought before the marquis of Cadiz, he informed that nobleman that he 
could make some important disclosures to the sovereigns. He was 
accordingly conducted to the royal tent ; but, as Ferdinand was taking his 
siesta, in the sultry hour of the day, the queen, moved by divine inspiration, 
according to the Castilian historian, deferred the audience till her husband 
should awake, and commanded the prisoner to be detained in the adjoining 
tent. This was occupied by Dona Beatrice de Bobadilla, marchioness of 
Moya, Isabella’s early friend, who happened to be at that time engaged in 
discourse with a Portuguese nobleman, Don Alvaro, son of the duke of 
Braganza. 


The Moor did not understand the Castilian language, and, deceived by the 
rich attire and courtly bearing of these personages, he mistook them for 
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the king and queen. He suddenly drew a dagger, and darting on the 
Portuguese prince, gave him a deep wound on the head, and then, turning 
like lightning on the marchioness, aimed a stroke at her, which fortunately 
glanced without injury, the point of the weapon being turned by the heavy 
embroidery of her robes. Before he could repeat his blow, the Moorish 
Scffivola, with a fate very different from that of his Roman prototype, was 
pierced with a hundred wounds by the attendants, who rushed to the spot, 
alarmed by the cries of the marchioness, and his mangled remains were 
soon after discharged from a catapult into the city ; a foolish bravado, which 
the besieged requited by slaying a Galician gentleman and sending his 
corpse astride upon a mule through the gates of the town into the Christian 
camp. 


The Castilian army, swelled by daily augmentations, varied in its amount, 
according to different estimates, from sixty to ninety thousand men. 


Throughout this immense host the most perfect discipline was maintained. 
Gaming was restrained by ordinances interdicting the use of dice and cards, 
of which the lower orders were passionately fond. Blasphemy was 
severel}/ punished. Prostitutes, the common pest of a camp, were excluded 
; and so entire was the subordination, that not a knife was drawn, and 
scarcelj^ a brawl occurred, says the historian, among the motley multitude. 


The battle raged with fire and sword, above and under ground, along the 
ramparts, the ocean, and the land, at the same time. But no virtue or valour 
could avail the unfortunate Malagans against the overwhelming force of 
their enemies, who, driving them back from every point, compelled them to 
shelter themselves within the defences of the town. The Christians followed 
up their success. A mine was sprung near a tower connected by a bridge of 
four arches with the main works of the place. The Moors, scattered and 
intimidated by the explosion, retreated across the bridge ; and the 
Spaniards, carrying the tower, whose guns completely enfiladed it, obtained 
possession of this important pass into the beleaguered city. The citizens of 
Malaga, dismayed at beholding the enemy established in their defences, and 
fainting under exhaustion from a siege which had already lasted more than 
three months, now began to murmur at the obstinacy of the garrison, and to 
demand a capitulation. 


A deputation was despatched to the Christian quarters, with the offer of the 
city to capitulate, on the same liberal conditions which had been uniformly 
granted by the Spaniards. The king refused to admit the embassy into his 
presence, and haughtily answered, through the commander of Leon, that 
these terms had been twice offered to the people of Malaga, and rejected; 
that it was too late for them to stipulate conditions, and nothing now 
remained but to abide by those which he, as their conqueror, should 
vouchsafe to them. After a tumultuous debate, the deputies were despatched 
a second time to the Christian camp, charged with propositions in which 
concession was mingled with menace. They were willing to resign to him 
their fortifications, their city, on his assurance of their jjersonal security and 
freedom : if he refused this, they would take their Christian captives, 
amounting to five or six hundred, from the dungeons in which they lay, and 
hang them like dogs over the battlements ; and then, placing their old men, 
women, and children in the fortress, they would set fire to the town, and cut 


a way for themselves through their enemies, or fall in the attempt. 
Ferdinand, unmoved by these menaces, coolly replied that he saw no 
occasion to change his former determination, but they might rest assured, if 
they harmed a single hair of a Christian, he would put every soul in the 
place, man, woman, and child, to the sword. 
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On the eighteenth day of August, being somewhat more than three months 
from the date of opening trenches, Ferdinand and Isabella made their 
entrance into the conquered city, attended by the court, the clergy, and the 
whole of their military array. The procession moved in solemn state up the 
principal streets, now deserted and hushed in ominous silence, to the new 
cathedral of St. Mary, where mass was performed. At length, the whole 
population of the city, comprehending every age and sex, was commanded 
to repair to the great courtyard of the Alcazaba. The dreadful doom of 
slavery was denounced on the assembled multitude.“ One-third was to be 
transported into Africa in exchange for an equal number of Christian 
captives detained there ; and all who had relatives or friends in this 
predicament were required to furnish a specification of them. Another third 
was appropriated to reimburse the state for the expenses of the war. The 
remainder were to be distributed as presents at home and abroad. Thus, one 
hundred of the flower of the African warriors were sent to the pope, who 
incorporated them into his guard, and converted them all in the course of 
the year, says the curate of Los Palacios, into very good Christians. Fifty of 
the most beautiful Moorish girls were presented by Isabella to the queen of 
Naples, thirty to the queen of Portugal, others to the ladies of her court ; and 
the residue of both sexes were apportioned among the nobles, cavaliers, and 
inferior members of the army, according to their respective rank and 
services. 


Malaga was computed to contain from eleven to fifteen thousand 
inhabitants, exclusive of several thousand foreign auxiliaries, within its 
gates at the time of surrender. One cannot, at this day, read the melancholy 


details of its story without feelings of horror and indignation. It is 
impossible to vindicate the dreadful sentence passed on this unfortunate 
people for a display of heroism which should have excited admiration in 
every generous bosom. It was obviously most repugnant to Isabella’s 
natural disposition, and must be admitted to leave a stain on her memory 
which no colouring of history can conceal. The fate of Malaga may be said 
to have decided that of Granada. i/ 


THE CAPTURK OF GRANADA 


The western fortresses of the kingdom being in the power of the Christians, 
Ferdinand had now two plans before him for attaining his great object : he 
could either at once fall on the capital, or begin with the reduction of the 
eastern strongholds. He chose the latter ; he knew that, if he triumphed over 
Abdallah el Zagal, who possessed Guadix, Baza, Almeria, Vera, etc., he 
should have little difficulty in dethroning the fallen Abu Abdallah. Velez el 
Rubio, Vera, Mujacar, etc., opened their gates on the first summons. But the 
Christians failed before Huescar, Baza, and Tabernas ; and had the worst in 
more than one skirmish. 


Ferdinand again hastened to the field at the head of fifty thousand foot and 
twelve thousand horse, resolved with this formidable force to deprive the 
Moors of all hopes of a successful resistance. Under the pretence that his 
arms were to be directed against only the enemy of his ally, he hoped to 


‘ As a counterpart to the above scene, twelve Christian renegades, found in 
the city, were transfixed with canes, acahavereados, a barbarous punishment 
derived from the Moors, which was inflicted by horsemen at full gallop, 
who discharged pointed reeds at the criminal until he expired under 
repeated wounds. A number of relapsed Jews were at the same time 
condemned to the flames. “These,” says Father Abarca,’ “were the fetes 
and illuminations most grateful to the Catholic piety of our sovereigns ! “ 
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divide still further the Moorish power. He succeeded in his purpose : the 
people of Granada looked on, not indeed with indifference, but certainly 
without much anxiety for themselves, while their ally marched against the 
places which still held for El Zagal. Abu Abdallah, however, was aware of 
the result : he even purchased a temporary security, by consenting not only 
to abandon his uncle, but to receive into Granada itself a Christian garrison 
; in other words, to deliver that capital, after the destruction of El Zagal, 
into the hands of Ferdinand. In return, he was to receive ample domain, 
under the title of vassalage, from liis feudal superior. Though the conditions 
of the alliance were secret. El Zagal, convinced that he should now have to 
encounter the whole power of the Castilians, prepared for a vigorous 
defence. His kinsman, the cid Yahya, with ten thousand men, he sent to 
Baza, which he rio-htly judged would be one of the first places to be 
invested by Ferdinand. 


Having reduced Xucar, the Christian monarch, as had been foreseen, laid 
siege to Baza. This place made a brave resistance during several months : 
but in the end, seeing that the provisions were exhausted, and many of the 
soldiers cut off in the frequent sorties ; that the Christians had entrenched 
their camp, and were even encouraged to persevere by the arrival of queen 
Isabella — Yahya wrote to El Zagal to say that the place must inevitably be 
surrendered unless speedily succoured. The latter, who was busily occupied 
in the defence of Guadix, could not spare a single soldier for the relief of 
Baza ; it was therefore constrained to capitulate ; but conditions highly 
advantageous to the people were obtained from the two sovereigns. Yahya, 
who had several interviews with these sovereigns in their own camp, 
received signal proofs of their favour. He vowed not only never again to 
take up arms against his liege superior, but to prevail on his kinsman El 
Zagal to discontinue a fruitless resistance, and submit as he had done. 


Like a true Mussulman, El Zagal coincided in his kinsman’s doctrine of 
predestination ; he acknowledged that Allah in his eternal decrees had 
resolved the destruction of Granada ; and he consented to throw himself on 
the generosity of Ferdinand. He too hastened to the Christian camp ; and if 
personal kindness, or even regal liberalitjs could have atoned for the loss of 
a throne, he might have been satisfied. Like Yahya, he received ample 
domains, to be forever possessed by his descendants — the jurisdiction of 


Andaraz ; the valley of Alhaman, containing two thousand vassals (between 
Malaga and Marbella) ; and half the produce of some salt mines : the annual 
return was four millions of maravedis — on his consenting to receive 
Christian garrisons into Almeria and Guadix, the inhabitants of which were 
guaranteed in all their privileges as subjects. The following year Abdallah 
el Zagal, tired, perhaps, of living privately where he had ruled as a king, 
sold most of these possessions, and retired to Africa. Purchena, Tabernas, 
Almuiiecar, Salobrena, and some other towns of the Alpujarras were eager 
to follow the example of Baza ; so that the once proud kingdom of the 
Moors was almost literally confined to the walls of the capital. 


Nothing now remained but to comjilete the overthrow of the Moorish power 
by the conquest of Granada. In virtue of the preceding convention, 
Ferdinand summoned Abu Abdallah to receive a Castilian garrison. The 
poor shadow of a king in vain appealed to the magnanimity of his ally, 
whom he besought to remain satisfied with the rich spoils already acquired. 
The bare mention of such a proposal would have cost him his head in the 
then excited state of feeling. The disastrous position of Mohammedan 
affairs, which they imputed, not without some justice, to his ambition and 
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his subsequent inactivity, roused their wrath so much, that they rose against 
him, and would doubtless have been satisfied with nothing less than his 
blood, had he not fled precipitately into the Alhambra. Erelong, however, 
the violence of the commotion ceased, as everyone perceived the necessity 
of combining to save the capital. Its fate was for a time suspended by the 
arrival of numerous volunteers from the neighbouring towns, especially 


stolen grain or plants and they are seized in his possession, one shall cut off 
his hands. 


254. If he has taken the seed grain (?), for himself exhausted the oxen ; he 
shall make restitution according to the amount of the grain which he took. 


255. If he has given out the man’s oxen on hire or has stolen the grain, lias 
not caused it to grow in the held ; one shall bring that man to judgment, for 
100 GAX of land he shall measure out GO gur of grain. 


250. If his community (clan) will not take up his cause, one shall leave him 
in the field among the oxen. (?) 


257. If a man has hired a harvester, he shall give him 8 GUR of grain for 
one year. 


258. If a man has hired an ox driver (?), he shall give him 6 GUR of grain 
for one year. 


259. If a man has stolen a watering wheel (Gis-Apin) from the field, he 
shall pay 5 shekels of silver to the owner of the wheel. 


200. If he has stolen a watering bucket’ or a plough, he shall pay three 
Sliekels of silver. 


2G1. If a man has hired a herdsman to pasture cattle and sheep, he shall pay 
him 8 GUR of grain a year. 


2ti2. If a man, oxen or sheep ... [the stone is here defaced. ] 


203. If he has destroyed the oxen or sheep which were given him, ox for ox 
and sheep for sheep he shall restore to their owner. 


2G4. If a lierdsman, to whom oxen and sheep have been given for pastur- 
ing, has received his wages, whatever was agreed upon, and his heart is 
contented ; if he has diminished the oxen or the sheep, has lessened the 
offspring, he shall give offspring and produce according to the words of his 
agreement. 


from the villages of the Alpujarras, which had not yet acknowledged the 
Christian sway ; and from several other places, which now openly revolted. 
Abu Abdallah endeavoured to regain the good will of his people by 
vigorously preparing for their defence, and even by making incursions on 
the new possessions of the Christians. But neither the revolt nor his own 
efforts were of much avail. The inhabitants of Adra were signally punished 
for their want of faith ; the king was compelled to seek shelter within his 
walls, from the summit of which he soon perceived the advancing cross of 
his enemies. 


In the spring of 1491 Ferdinand invested this great city with fifty thousand 
foot and ten thousand horse. That the siege would be long and bloody was 
to be expected from the strength of the fortifications and the fanaticism of 
the people. Some time, indeed, elapsed before the place could be effectually 
invested ; convoys of provisions were frequently received, in spite of 
Ferdinand’s vigilance ; and in the sorties which from time to time took 
place, the advantage was not always on the side of the assailants. These 
partial actions so thinned the Christian host, that the king at length forbade 
them ; and to protect his cam]) against the daring irruptions of the Moors, 
he surrounded it with thick walls and deep ditches. The enemy now saw 
that he was resolute in the reduction of the place, however tardy that 
reduction might prove. His own soldiers, whether in the camp or in the 
newly erected city of Santa Fe,‘ which he built and fortified both as a 
security against the possible despair of the Moors, and for the greater 
comfort of his army and court, were abundantly supplied with every 
necessary. The privations to wliich they were now subject, caused the 
besieged inhabitants first to murmur, and next to threaten their imbecile 
ruler with destruction. In this emergency, Abu Abdallah hastily summoned 
a council, to hear the sentiments of his chief subjects on the deplorable 
posture of affairs. All agreed that the camp, the city, and policy of 
Ferdinand were but too indicative of his unalterable determination, and of 
the fate which ultimately, nay soon, awaited them ; that the people were 
worn out by abstinence and fatigue ; and that, as the necessity was 
imperative, an attempt should be made to procure favourable terms of 
capitulation from the Castilian. 


It was on the fourth day of the moon Rabia I [January 2nd, 1492], at the 
dawn of day, that Abu Abdallah sent his family and treasures into the 
Alpujarras, while he himself, accompanied by fifty horsemen, rode out to 
meet Ferdinand, whom he saluted as his liege lord. The keys of the city 


A Spanish Merchant, Fifteenth Century 


> About two leagues west of Granada. 
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were delivered to the latter by Abul-Kassim : the Christians entered, and 
their standards were speedily hoisted on the towers of the Alhambra, and all 
the fortresses in the place. The fourth day following, Ferdinand and his 
royal consort made a solemn entry into the city, wiiich they made the seat of 
an archbishopric, and in which they abode several months. As for the feeble 
Abu Abdallah, he had not courage to re-enter it. As he disconsolately took 
the road to the Alpujarras, and from time to time cast back his weeping eyes 
on the magnificent towers behind him, his mother, the sultana Zoraya, is 
said to have observed, ” Thy womanlj-tears for the loss of thy kingdom 
become one who had not coui-age to defend it like a maul “J “Alas! ” 
exclaimed the unhappy exile, ” when were woes ever equal to mine I ” The 
scene of this event is still pointed out to the traveller by the people of the 
district ; and the rocky height from which the Moorish chief took his sad 
farewell of the princely abodes of his youth is commemorated by the 
poetical title of Ul ultimo Sospiro del Moro — ” the last sigh of the Moor.” 


The sequel of Abdallah’s historj-is soon told. Like liis uncle. El Zagal, he 
pined away in his barren domain of the Aljiujarras, under the shadow, as it 
were, of his ancient palaces. In the following year he passed over to Fez 


with his family, having commuted his petty sovereignty for a considerable 
sum of money paid him by Ferdinand and Isabella, and soon after fell in 
battle in the service of an African prince, his kinsman. ” Wretched man,’ 
exclaims a caustic chronicler of his nation, “who could lose his life in 
another’s cause, though he did not dai’e to die in his own ! “ 


pi 


END OF MOSLEM SWAY IN SPAIN 


The fall of Granada excited a general sensation throughout Christendom, 
where it was received as counterbalancing, in a manner, the loss of 
Constantinople nearly half a century before. The war of Granada is often 
compared by the Castilian chroniclers to that of Troy in its duration, and 
certainly fully equalled the latter in variety of picturesque and romantic 
incidents, and in circumstances of poetical interest. With the surrender of its 
capital terminated the Arabian empire in the peninsula, after an existence of 
seven hundred and forty-one years from the date of the original conquest. 
The consequences of this closing war were of the highest moment to Spain. 
The most obvious was the recovery of an extensive territorj’, hitherto held 
by a people whose difference of religion, language, and general habits made 
them not only incapable of assimilating with their Christian neighbours, but 
almost their natural enemies ; while their local position was a matter of just 
concern, as interposed between the great divisions of the Spanish monarchy, 
and opening an obvious avenue to invasion from Africa. 


By the new conquest, moreover, the Spaniards gained a large extent of 
country, possessing the highest capacities for production, in its natural 
fruitfulness of soil, the temperature of climate, and the state of cultivation to 
which it had been brought by its ancient occupants; while its shores were 
lined with commodious havens that afforded every facility for commerce. 
The scattered fragments of the ancient Visigothic empire were now again, 
with the exception of the little state of Navarre, combined into one great 
monarchy, as originally destined by nature ; and Christian Spain gradually 
rose, by means of her new acquisitions, from a subordinate situation to the 
level of a first-rate European power. 


“A 
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The moral influence of the Moorish war, its influence on the Spanish 
character, was highly important. The inhabitants of the great divisions of the 
country, as in most countries during the feudal ages, had been brought too 
frequently into collision with each other to allow the existence of a 
pervading national feeling. The war of Granada subjected all the various 
sections of the country to one common action, under the influence of com- 
mon motives of the most exciting interest ; while it brought them in conflict 
with a race the extreme repugnance of wliose institutions and character to 
their own served greatly to nourish the nationality of sentiment. In this way 
the spark of jAatriotism was kindled throughout the whole nation, and the 


most distant provinces of the peninsula were knit together by a bond of 
union which has remained indissoluble. 


The consequences of these wars in a military aspect are also worthy of 
notice. Up to this period, war had been carried on by irregular levies, 
extremely limited in numerical amount and in period of service, under little 
subordination, except to their own immediate chiefs, and wholly 
unprovided with the apparatus required for extended operations. The 
Spaniards were even lower than most of the European nations in military 
science, as is apparent from the infinite pains of Isabella to avail herself of 
all foreign resources for their improvement. In the war of Granada, masses 
of men were brouglit together far greater than had hitherto been known in 
modern warfare. They were kept in the field not only through long 
campaigns, but far into the winter ; a thing altogether unprecedented. They 
were made to act in concert, and the numerous petty chiefs brought into 
complete subjection to one common head, whose personal character 
enforced the authority of station. Lastly, they were supplied with all the 
requisite muni-tions through the providence of Isabella, who introduced 
into the service the most skilful engineers from other countries, and kept in 
pay bodies of mercenaries — as the Swiss, for example, reputed the best 
disciplined troops of that day. In this admirable school the Spanish soldier 
was gradually trained to patient endurance, fortitude, and thorough 
subordination; and those celebrated captains were formed, with that 
invincible infantry, which in the beginning of the sixteenth century spread 
the military fame of their country over all Christendom. 


But, with all our sympathy for the conquerors, it is impossible without a 
deep feeling of regret to contemplate the decay and final extinction of a race 
who had made such high advances in civilisation as the Spanish Arabs ; to 
see them driven from the stately palaces reared by their own hands, 
wandering as exiles over the lands which still blossomed with the fruits of 
their industry, and wasting away under persecution, until their very name as 
a nation was blotted out from the map of history. 


SPANISH EXPLORERS, AND CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


While Ferdinand and Isabella were at Santa Fe, the capitulation was signed 
that opened the way to an extent of empire compared with which their 
recent conquests, and indeed all their present dominions, were insignificant. 
The extraordinary intellectual activity of the Europeans in the fifteenth 
century, after the torpor of ages, carried them forward to high advancement 
in almost every department of science, but especially nautical, whose 
surprising results have acquired for the age the glory of being designated as 
pecidiarly that of maritime discovery. 
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The Portuguese were the first to enter on the brilliant path of nautical 
discovery, which they pursued under the infante Dom Henry with such 
activity that before the middle of the fifteenth century they had penetrated 
as far as Cape Verd, doubling many a fearful headland which had shut in the 
timid navigator of former days; until at length, in 1486, they descried the 
lofty promontory whicli terminates Africa on the south, and which received 
the cheering appellation of the Cape of Good Hope. 


The Spaniards, in the meanwhile, did not languish in the career of maritime 
enterprise. Certain adventurers from the northern provinces of Biscay and 
Guipuzcoa, in 1393, had made themselves masters of one of the smallest of 
the group of islands since known as the Canaries. Other private adventurers 
from Seville extended their conquests over these islands in the beginning of 
the following century. These were completed in behalf of the crown under 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who equipped several fleets for their reduction, 
which at length terminated in 149.5 with that of Teneriffe. From the 
commencement of their reign, Ferdinand and Isabella had shown an earnest 
solicitude for the encouragement of commerce and nautical science. Under 
them, and indeed under their predecessors as far back as Henry III, a 
considerable traffic had been carried on with the western coast of Africa, 
from which gold-dust and slaves were imported into the city of Seville. The 
annalist of that city notices the repeated interference of Isabella in behalf of 
these unfortunate beings, by ordinances tending to secure them a more 


equal protection of the laws, or opening such social indulgences as might 
mitigate the hardships of their condition. 


A misunderstanding gradually arose between the subjects of Castile and 
Portugal, in relation to their respective rights of discovery and commerce on 
the African coast, which promised a fruitful source of collision between the 
two crowns, but which was happily adjusted by an article in the treaty of 
1479, that terminated the war of the Succession. By this it was settled that 
the right of traffic and of discovery on the western coast of Africa should be 
exclusively reserved to the Portuguese, who in their turn should resign all 
claims on the Canaries to the crown of Castile. The Spaniards, thus 
excluded from further progress to the south, seemed to have no other 
opening left for naval adventure than the hitherto untravelled regions of the 
great western ocean. Fortunately, at this juncture an individual appeared 
among them, in the person of Christopher Columbus, endowed with 
capacity for stimulating them to this heroic enterprise and conducting it to a 
glorious issue. £/ 


The great story of the discovery of America and the new crusade it began 
against ignorance and also, unfortunately, against innocent savages, has a 
vital bearing, it is true, upon the fortunes, the glory, and the wars of Spain. 
But since almost every country in Europe was soon involved in the same 
cry of ” Westward, ho I ” and since the general outlines are familiar to 
everybody, it will be permissible to defer the account until the volume on 
America, where the details can be given with fullness, consecution, and a 
proper sense of proportionate value. 


None the less, the reader must not forget that the period of discovery and 
the encouragement given it by Isabella and her consort form one of the most 
important as one of the most beautiful major features of their reign. 


Leaving it to the reader’s imagination to give this better element its due 
brilliance and its right significance as a partial atonement to history, we 
must turn to the evil side of the reign, an evil so tremendous and loathsome 
that it seems incredible when associated with the noble deeds of the 
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sovereigns. This is the persecution of the non-orthodox in the name of 
religion and without a shadow of that gentleness and mercy which one 
associates with that name, little as history may have to substantiate that 
association. 


The Inquisition we shall leave to a separate chapter in the appendix in 
which its origin in other countries will be taken up and its history traced in 
entirety until its end in the last century. A few words of allusion will not, 
however, be amiss in this place. « 


THE EXPULSION OF THE JEWS 


While the Spanish sovereigns were detained before Granada, they published 
their memorable and most disastrous edict against the Jews ; inscribing it, 
as it were, with the same pen which drew up the glorious capitulation of 
Granada and the treaty with Columbus. The envy raised by their prosperity, 
combined with the high religious excitement kindled in the long war with 
the infidel, directed the terrible arm of the Inquisition against this 
unfortunate people ; but the result showed the failure of the experiment, 
since comparatively few conversions, and those frequently of a suspicious 
character, were effected, while the great mass still maintained a pertinacious 
attachment to ancient errors. The inquisitors asserted that the only mode left 
for the extirpation of the Jewish heresy was to eradicate the seed ; and they 
boldly demanded the immediate and total banishment of every unbaptised 
Israelite from the land. 


The Jews tendered a donative of 30,000 ducats towards the expense of the 
Moorish war. The negotiations, however, were interrupted by the inquisitor- 
general who held up a crucifix, exclaiming : ” Judas Iscariot sold his Master 
for thirty pieces of silver. Your highnesses would sell him anew for thirty 
thousand. Here he is ; take him and barter him away ! ” So saying, the 
frantic priest threw tlie crucifix on the table, and left the apartment. The 


sovereigns, instead of chastising this presumption, or despising it as a mere 
freak of insanity, were overawed by it. 


The edict for the expulsion of the Jews was signed by the Spanish 
sovereigns at Granada, March 30th, 1492. It decreed that all the unbaptised 
Jews, of whatever age, sex, or condition, should depart from the realm by 
the end of July next ensuing ; prohibiting them from revisiting it, on any 
pretext whatever, under penalty of death and confiscation of property. It 
was, moreover, interdicted to every subject to harbour, succour, or minister 
to the necessities of any Jew, after the expiration of the term limited for his 
departure. The persons and property of the Jews, in the meantime, were 
taken under the royal protection. They were allowed to dispose of their 
effects of every kind on their own account, and to carry the proceeds along 
with them, in bills of exchange, or merchandise not prohibited, but neither 
in gold nor silver. 


The doom of exile fell like a thunderbolt on the heads of the Israelites. A 
large proportion of them had hitherto succeeded in shielding themselves 
from the searching eye of the Inquisition, by an affectation of reverence for 
the forms of Catholic worship, and a discreet forbearance of whatever 
might offend the prejudices of their Christian brethren. They had even 
hoped that their steady loyalty and a quiet and orderly discharge of their 
social duties would in time secure them higher immunities. Many had risen 
to a degree of opulence by means of the thrift and dexterity peculiar to the 
race, which 
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gave them a still deeper interest in the land of their residence. Their families 
were reared in all the elegant refinements of life ; and their wealth and 
education often disposed them to turn their attention to liberal pursuits, 
which ennobled the character, indeed, but rendered them personally more 
sensible to physical annoyance and less fitted to encounter the perils and 
privations of their dreary pilgrimage. They were to go forth as exiles from 


the land of their birth — the land where all whom they ever loved had lived 
or died; the land not so much of their adoption as of their inheritance; which 
had 


been the home of their ancestors for centuries, and with whose prosperity 
and glory they were of course as intimately associated as was any ancient 
Sj)aniard. They were to be cast out helpless and defenceless, with a brand 
of infamy set on them, among nations who had always held them in 
derision and hatred. Those provisions of the edict which affected a show of 
kindness to the Jews were contrived so artfully as to be neai-ly nugatory. As 
they were excluded from the use of gold and silver, the only medium for 
representing their property was bills of exchange. But commerce was too 
limited and imperfect to allow of these being promptly obtained to any very 
considerable, much less to the enormous amount required in the present 
instance. It was impossible, moreover, to negotiate a sale of their effects 
under existing circumstances, since the market was soon glutted with 
commodities ; and few would be foiuid willing to give anything like an 
equivalent for what, if not disposed of within the prescribed term, the 
proprietors must relinquish at any rate. So deplorable, indeed, was the 
sacrifice of property that a chronicler of the day mentions that he had seen a 
house exchanged for an ass, and a vineyard for a suit of clothes ! Yet there 
were found but very few, when the day of departure arrived, who were not 
prepared to abandon their country rather than their religion. This 
extraordinary act of self-devotion by a whole people for conscience’ sake 
may be thought to merit other epithets than those of ” perfidy, incredulity, 
and stiff-necked obstinacy,” with which the worthy cui-ate of Los 
Palacios,’ in the charitable feeling of that day, has seen fit to stigmatise it. 
When the period of departure arrived, all the principal routes through the 
country might be seen swarming with emigrants, old and young, the sick 
and the helpless, men, women, and children, mingled promiscuously 
together, some mounted on horses or mules, but far the greater part 
undertaking their painful pilgrimage on foot. The sight of so much misery 
touched even the Spaniards with pity, though none might succour them ; for 
the grand inquisitor, Torquemada, enforced the ordinance to that effect by 
denouncing heavy ecclesiastical censures on all who should presume to 
violate it. Much the largest division, amounting according to some estimates 
to eighty thousand souls, passed into Portugal ; whose monarch, Joao [John] 


[} The Egyptians call this shaduf. It is an arrangement to draw water from 
the canal for irrigation, and is worked by hand, whereas the wheel for the 
same purpose {sakieh) is turned by an animal. | 
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265. If a herdsman, to whom oxen and sheep have been given for pastur- 
ing, has deceived, has changed the price, or has given them for money ; he 
shall be brought to judgment and he shall return to their owner oxen and 
sheep ten times that which he stole. 


266. If in the fold a disaster is brought about from God, or if a lion has 
killed, the herdsman shall purge himself before God, and the owner of the 
fold shall bear the disaster to the fold. 


267. If the herdsman has been careless and in the fold has caused loss, the 
shepherd shall make good in oxen and sheep the loss he caused in the fold, 
and shall give them to their owner in good condition. 


268. If a man has hired an ox for threshing, 20 ka of grain is its hire. 
269. If he has hired an ass for threshing, 10 ka of grain is its hire. 
270. If he has hired a young animal for threshing, 1 ka of grain is its hire. 


271. If anyone has hired oxen, a cart, and driver, he shall pay 180 KA of 
grain for one day. 


272. If anyone has hired a cart alone, he shall give 40 ka of grain for one 
day. 


273. If anyone has hired a day labourer, from the first of the year to the fifth 
month, he shall give him 6 SHE of silver a day ; from the sixth month to the 
end of the year he shall give him 5 she of silver a day. 


274. If anyone hires an artisan, — The wages of a... are 5 she of silver ; 
the wages of a brick maker (?), 5 she of silver ; the wages of a tailor, 5 she 


II, dispensed with his scruples of conscience so far as to give them a free 
passage through his dominions on their way to Africa, in considera-Spantsh 
Cavalier of the 
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tion of a tax of a cruzado, a head. He is even said to have silenced his 
scruples so far as to allow certain ingenious artisans to establish themselves 
permanently in the kingdom. 


A considerable number found their way to the ports of Santa Maria and 
Cadiz, where, after lingering some time in the vain hope of seeing the 
watei-s open for their egress, according to the promises of the rabbis, they 
embarked on board a Spanish fleet for the Barbary coast. Having crossed 
over to Ercilla, a Christian settlement in Africa, whence they proceeded by 
land towards Fez, where a considerable body of their countrymen resided, 
they were assaulted on their route by the roving tribes of the desert, in quest 
of plunder. Notwithstanding the interdict, the Jews had contrived to secrete 
small sums of money, sewed up in their garments or the linings of their 
saddles. These did not escape the avaricious eyes of their spoilers, who are 
even Said to have ripped open the bodies of their victims in search of gold 
which they were supposed to have swallowed. The lawless barbarians, 
mingling lust with avarice, abandoned themselves to still more frightful 
excesses, violating the wives and daughters of the unresisting Jews, or 
massacring in cold blood such as offered resistance. 


But, without pursuing these loathsome details further, it need only be added 
that the miserable exiles endured such extremity of famine that they were 
glad to force a nourishment from the grass which grew scantily among the 
sands of the desert ; until at length great numbers of them, wasted by 
disease and broken in spirit, retraced their steps to Ercilla, and consented to 
be baptised, in the hope of being pei-mitted to revisit their native land. The 


number, indeed, was so considerable that the jAriest who officiated was 
obliged to make use of the mop, or hyssop, with which the Roman Catholic 
missionaries were wont to scatter the holy drops whose mystic virtue could 
cleanse the soul in a moment from the foulest stains of infidelity. ” Thus,” 
says the Castilian historian, Ferreras,^ “the calamities of these poor blind 
creatures proved in the end an excellent remedy, that God made use of to 
unseal their eyes, which they now opened to the vain promises of the rabbis 
; so that, renouncing their ancient heresies, they became faithful followers 
of the cross ! “ 


Many of the emigrants took the direction of Italy. Those who landed at 
Naples brought with them an infectious disorder, contracted by long 
confinement in small, crowded, and ill-provided vessels. The disorder was 
so malignant, and spread with such frightful celerity, as to sweep off more 
than twenty thousand inhabitants of the city in the course of the year, 
whence it extended its devastation over the whole Italian peninsula. Many 
of the exiles passed into Turkey, and to different parts of the Levant, where 
their descendants continued to speak the Castilian language far into the 
following century. Others found their way to France, and even England. 
Part of their religious services is recited to this day in Spanish, in one or 
more of the London synagogues. 


The whole number of Jews expelled from Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella 
is variously computed at from 160,000 to 800,000 souls ; a discrepancy 
sufficiently indicating the paucity of authentic data. Most modern writers, 
with the usual predilection for startling results, have assumed the latter 
estimate ; and Llorente “ has made it the basis of some important 
calculations in his History of the Inquisition. A view of all the 
circumstances will lead us without much hesitation to adopt the most 
moderate computation. This, moreover, is placed beyond reasonable doubt 
by the direct testimony of Bernaldez.fc He reports that a Jewish rabbi, one 
of the exiles. 
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subsequently j-eturned to Spain, where he was baptised by him. This per- 
son estimated the whole number of his unbaptised countrymen, at the 
publication of the edict, at thirty-six thousand families. Another Jewish 
authority, quoted by the curate, reckoned them at thirty-five thousand. This, 
assuming an average of four and a half to a family, gives the sum total of 
about 160,000 individuals.! 


The detriment incurred In* the state, however, is not founded so much on 
any numerical estimate as on the subtraction of the mechanical skill, 
intelligence, and general resources of an orderly, industrious population. In 
this view, the mischief was incalculably greater than that inferred b}/ the 
mere number of the exiled ; and although even this might have been 
gradually repaired in a countrj-allowed the free and healthful development 
of its energies, yet in Spain this was so effectually counteracted by the 
Inquisition, and other causes in the following century, that the loss may be 
deemed irretrievable. 


The expulsion of so numerous a class of subjects by an independent act of 
the sovereign might well be regarded as an enormous stretch of prerogative, 
altogether incompatible with anything like a free government. But, to judge 
the matter rightly, we must take into 'iew the actual position of the Jews at 
that time. Far from forming an integral part of the commonwealth, they 
were regarded as alien to it, as a mere excrescence, which, so far from 
contributing to the healthful action of the body politic, was nourished by its 
vicious humours, and might be lopped off at any time when the health of 
the system demanded it. Far from being protected by the laws, the only aim 
of the laws in reference to them was to define more precisely their civil 
incapacities, and to draw the line of division more broadly between them 
and the Christians. Even this humiliation by no means satisfied the national 
prejudices, as is evinced by the great number of tumults and massacres of 
which they were the victims. In these circumstances, it seemed to be no 
great assumption of authority to pronounce sentence of exile against those 
whom public opinion had so long proscribed as enemies to the state. 


It has been common with modern historians to detect a principal motive in 
the avarice of the government. It is, however, incredible that persons 
possessing the i/olitical sagacity of Ferdinand and Isabella could indulge a 


temporary cupidity at the sacrifice of the most important and permanent 
interests, converting by a measure so manifestly unsound, their wealthiest 
districts into a wilderness and dispeopling them of a class of citizens who 
contributed beyond all others not only to the general resources but to the 
direct revenues of the crown. 


We need look no further for the principle of action, in this case, than the 
spirit of religious bigotry which led to a similar expulsion of the Jews from 
England, France, and other parts of Europe, as well as from Portugal, under 
circumstances of i/eculiar atrocity, a few years later. ^ Indeed, the spirit of 
persecution did not expire with the fifteenth century, but extends even into 
our own more luminous days. How far the banishment of the Jews was 
conformable to the opinions of the most enlightened contemporaries, may 
be 


[> Mariana “> placed the number at nearly 800,000 ; Graetz ” at 300,000 ; 
Burke at 200,000 ; Prescottf as above at 160,000. The smallest of the 
estimates is sufficiently great to overwhelm the powers of imagination. | 


^ The Portuguese government caused all children of fourteen years of age, 
or under, to be taken from their parents and retained in the country, as fit 
subjects for a Christian education. The distress occasioned by this cruel 
provision may be well imagined. Many of the unhappy parents murdered 
their children to defeat the ordinance ; and many laid violent hands on 
themselves. 
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gathered from the encomiums lavished on its authors from more than one 
quarter. Spanish writers, without exception, celebrate it as a sublime 
sacrifice of all temporal interests to religious principles’ 


PERSECUTION AND REVOLT OF THE MOORS (1499-1502 A.D.) 


The establishment of the Inquisition led to the banishment of the Jews; the 
latter, in its turn, to the persecution of the Mohammedans. These soon 
found that their religious toleration, so solemnly guaranteed by the articles 
of capitulation, would be little respected by a prince who did not always 
hesitate to break his royal word — nor even his oath — when his interests 
or his bigotry was concerned. It is certain that, from the very year in which 
Granada submitted, the resolution was taken to convert or expel the Moors ; 
but their number, the assistance they might receive from Africa, and the 
unsettled state of the new conquests, delayed its execution. 


In 1499, however, Ferdinand, being at Granada, seriously entered on what 
he doubtless considered a path of stern but necessary duty. Having 
assembled some of his counsellors and prelates to deliberate on the proper 
means of attaining an object so momentous, it was agreed that both end and 
means should be left to two eminent prelates — to Francisco Ximenes [or 
Jimenes] de Cisneros, archbishop of Toledo, and to Ferdinand de Talavera, 
metropolitan of Granada. In selecting two such opposite instruments, it was 
doubtless intended that the gentleness of Don Ferdinand should be fortified 
by the decision of his colleague : through his influence it doubtless was that 
the first steps in the great work were of a mild and rational nature. The 
alfaquis were assiduously courted ; were persuaded to dispute on the merits 
of their respective faiths; and were severally dismissed with presents. 


Whether through conviction or fear, through persuasion or interest, these 
men forsook their old religion, and consented not only to be baptised, but to 
become the instruments of converting their countrymen. Their example had 
great effect : thousands applied for admission into the church ; and 
thousands more would have joined them at the same time, but for the fiery 
zeal of Cardinal Ximenes,’ which occasioned a serious disturbance. Seeing 
that some of their body, who protested against the prelate’s violence, were 
by his order conducted to prison, they arose, murdei-ed an obnoxious 
alguazil, and hastened to Ximenes’ hotel, which they assailed. He fought 
with great spirit. The commotion continued for several days : the whole 
Albaycin was in arms ; and the insurrection would have spread further, but 
for the metropolitan of Granada. Though a messenger of peace had been 
stoned to death the preceding day by the Moors of that quarter, he resolved 
to go among them, and finally persuaded them to lay down their arms. 


But the mischief was not yet ended. Those especially who abode in the 
mountains of the Alpujarras were filled with fury at the forcible attempts 
made to seduce their brethren from the faith of the prophet ; and they flew 
to arms. The king himself marched to reduce them ; pursued them into the 
heart of their hills ; forced or persuaded them to submit, and to surrender 
both their fortified places and their arms. His success emboldened him to 
more decisive measures : missionaries were despatched, wherever there was 
a 


^ He consumed by fire all the Arabic controversial books he could find, 
which amounted to five thousand volumes, according to the lowest 
estimate; Conde” puts it at eighty thousand, which is commonly accepted. 
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Mohammedan village, to preach the necessity of immediate conversion ; 
and the eiiicacy of their labours was not a little owing to the armed bodies 
of soldiers who accompanied them. Terrified by the recent fate of the Jews, 
whole towns submitted to baptism — the more willingly, perhaps, as no 
previous instruction was forced upon them ; there was no time for 
catechism or preaching : hundreds were sprinkled with holy water at the 
same time ; the same prayers were repeated over them, and then they stood 
cleansed in the laver of regeneration ! That such conversions could not be 
very durable need not surprise us. 


The following year, the independent mountaineers again revolted, and 
massacred all the Christians on whom they could lay hands. They were 


again reduced : ten thousand submitted to the necessary rite ; while a 
greater number fled to their African brethren. A third time, in the space of a 


very few months, were the embers of discontent fanned into a flame — 
partly by the injudicious zeal of the Christian priests, partly by the strong 
breath of indignation. This insurrection was the most difficult to quell : one 
or two partial successes were obtained over the royal troops ; but, on the 
appearance of Ferdinand in person, with a formidable power, the revolted 
fortresses submitted. Again did thousands obtain his jiermission to settle on 
the opposite coast, and bade a final adieu to the peninsula. By their 
departure, those who remained were still less able to make head against the 
victor, who no longer hesitated to issue his irrevocable decree of expulsion 
against every obstinate follower of the Arabian prophet. J 


The sovereigns came to the extraordinary resolution of offering the 
alternative of baptism or exile. They issued a pragmdtica from Seville, 
February 12th, 1502, that all the unbaptised Moors in the kingdoms of 
Castile and Leon above fourteen years of age if males, and twelve if 
females, must leave the country b}’ the end of April following ; that they 
might sell their property in the meantime, and take the proceeds in anything 
save gold and silver and merchandise regularly prohibited ; and, finally, that 
they might emigrate to any foreign country, except the dominions of the 
Grand Turk, and such parts of Africa as Spain Obedience to these severe 
provisions was enforced by the penalties of death and confiscation of 


property. 


This stern edict, so closely modelled on that against the Jews, must have 
been even more grievous in its application. For the Jews may be said to 
have been denizens almost equally of every country ; while the Moors, 
excluded from a retreat among their countrymen on the African shore, were 
sent into the lands of enemies or strangers. The former, moreover, were far 
better qualified by their natural shrewdness and commercial habits for 
disposing of their property advantageously, than the simple, inexperienced 
Moors, skilled in little else than husbandry or rude mechanic arts. We have 
nowhere met with any estimate of the number who migrated on this 
occasion. 


A Man or Granada 


was then at war with. 
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Castile might now boast, for the first time in eight centuries, that every 
outward stain, at least, of infidelity, was purified from her bosom. But how 
had this been accomplished ? By the most detestable expedients which 
sophistry could devise and oppression execute ; and that, too, under an 
enlightened government, proposing to be guided solely by a conscientious 
regard for duty. 


It is a singular paradox, that Christianity, whose doctrines inculcate 
unbounded charity, should have been made so often an engine of 
persecution ; while Mohammedanism, whose jjrinciples are those of 
avowed intolerance, should have exhibited, at least till later times, a truly 
philosophical spirit of toleration. Even the first victorious disciples of the 
prophet, glowing with all the fiery zeal of proselytism, were content with 
the exaction of tribute from the vanquished.‘ 


We may now take up in condensed form certain foreign relations that had 
busied the Spanish monarchs simultaneously with their religious activities, 
a 


SPAIN IN ITALY; THE GREAT CAPTAIN 


Soon after his accession, Ferdinand was naturally anxious to procure the 
restitution of Roussillon and Cerdagne. But to his pressing embassies on 
this subject, Louis XI returned evasive answers. But when Ferdinand, 
indignant at the evasions of his successor, Charles VIII, began to arm for 
the recovery of this frontier, the latter, who meditated the conquest of 


Naples, and who wished to have no enemies to harass France during his 
absence, commanded Perpignan and the fortresses of the province to be 
evacuated by the French troops ; they were immediately occupied by those 
of Aragon. 


The severity of Ferdinand king of Naples had long been borne with 
dissatisfaction by the people. Their discontent ajijieared to the French king 
an excellent opportunity for vindicating the claims of his family on that 
country, and for gratifying an ambition which was seldom restrained by 
considerations of justice. Pie was the more confirmed in his jiurpose, when 
several Neapolitan nobles, through disgust with their ruler, sought his 
protection, and offered to aid him in gaining possession of so fair a 
kingdom. The death of the Neapolitan king, and the accession of his son 
Alfonso, in 1494, produced no change, either on the intentions of Charles, 
or the disaffection of the people ; Alfonso was as unpopular as Ferdinand. 


In alarm at the preparations of the Frenchmen, and the suspected hostility of 
the pope, the new king implored the aid of his Spanish brother and received 
the assurance he solicited. In the meantime Charles invaded Italy by way of 
Grenoble, and passed through Pavia and Florence direct on Rome. Having 
forced the pope into his interests, he continued his march towards Naples. 
Alfonso, terrified at the approaching danger, and convinced how much his 
subjects wished for his overthrow, abdicated in favour of his son Ferdinand, 
who, he hoped, would be able to rally them round the national standard ; 
and retired to a monastery in Sicily. The hope was vain ; the Neapolitans 
fled — perhaps as much through cowardice as disaffection — the moment 
they came in contact with the French ; and the capital, with the fortified 
places, submitted to the invader. 


But Ferdinand of Spain was not idle ; by his ambassadors at Venice he 


1 Prescott adds : ” The spirit of toleration exhibited by the Moors, indeed, 
was made a principal argument against them in the archbishop of Valencia’s 
memorial to Philip HI. The Mohammedans would seem the better 
Christians of the two.” 
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formed a league with the pope, the republic, the duke of Milan, and the 
fugitive king of Naples for the expulsion of the French from Ital}’. 
Fortunately for the common cause, the rapacity and insolence of the 
invaders had turned the eyes of the Neapolitans towards their dethroned 
king, whom they invited to resume his dignity, and at whose approach they 
opened the gates not only of the capital, but of several important fortresses. 


At this time. Don Gonsalvo de Cordova, the captain of Ferdinand, who had 
acquired distinction in the wars of Granada, commenced his brilliant career. 
The rapidity with which he reduced many of the fortified places, and 
triumphed over the French generals on the field, drew the attention of 
Europe towards this part of Italy. His exploits at the very first campaign 
procured him the appellation of the Great Captain. The Calabrias were soon 
entirely forced from the invaders, who were glad to take refuge in the states 
of the church, until the arrival of the expected succours from France. The 
restored king did not long survive his success ; the fatigues of the campaign 
consigned him, in 1496, to the grave. He was succeeded by his uncle, 
Frederick, son of the first Aragonese king of Naples. 


To the new monarch Gonsalvo continued the same eminent services ; and 
not unfrequently the pope made use of his valour in humbling the temporal 
enemies of the church. The king of France in vain attempted, by way of 
diversion, to withdraw the attention of Ferdinand from the affairs of Italy, 
by the powerful armaments which he frequently moved on Roussillon ; he 
found the Spanish king, as usual, prepared both to defend the frontiers, and 
to secure the crown on the liead of Frederick. 


But in that relative’s behalf Ferdinand soon ceased to be interested. For his 
progressive coolness towards that prince, various reasons have been 
assigned ; the chief one has been omitted — the king’s all-grasping 
ambition, which sometimes took no counsel from justice. On hearing that 
Louis XII, the successor of Charles, was preparing to arm for the recovery 
of Naples, he besought that monarch to desist from the undertaking ; and 
when he found that solicitations were useless, he was unprincipled enough 


of silver ; the wages of a stone cutter (?) ... she of silver ; the wages of a... 
. she of silver ; the wages of a... . she of silver ; the wages of a carpenter, 4 
she of silver ; the wages of a... 4 she of silver ; the wages of ... she of 
silver ; the wages of a mason .... she of silver, — a day he shall give. 


275. If anyone has hired a (ferry-boat ?) its hire is 3 she of silver a day. 


276. If he has hired a freight boat, he shall give 2^ she of silver a day as its 
hire. 


277. If anyone has hired a boat of 60 GUR he shall give one-sixth of a 
shekel of silver as its hire. 


Regulations concerning the Buying of Slaves 


278. If anyone has bought a man or woman slave and before the end of the 
month the bennu-sickness has fallen upon him, he shall return him to the 
seller, and the buyer shall take back the money which he paid. 


279. If anyone has bought a man or woman slave and a complaint is made, 
the seller shall answer for the complaint. 


280. If anyone has bought another man’s man or woman slave in a strange 
land ; when he has come into the country and the owner of the man or 
woman slave recognises his property ; if that man or woman slave are 
natives : without money he shall grant them their freedom. 


281. If they are from another country, the buyer shall declare before God 
the money which he paid ; the owner of the man or v/oman slave shall give 
to the merchant the money which he paid, and shall recover his man or 
woman slave. 


282. If a slave has said to his master, ” Thou art not my master,” one shall 
bring him to judgment as his slave, and his master shall cut off his ear. 


Having presented this remarkable code in its entirety, it is hardly necessary 
to comment upon it at length. It will repay the closest examination 


H. W. — VOL. 1.2L 


to \jropose a division of the whole kingdom. Louis eagerly seized the 
proposal, and the royal robbers immediately entered into negotiations for 
adjusting their respective share of the spoils. At first the city and kingdom 
of Naples were adjudged to Louis ; the two Calabrias and the Abruzzi to 
Ferdinand ; the revenue arising from the pasturage of Apulia was to be 
divided between them. But a dispute arising, a new division was effected ; 
the latter assigned the two Calabrias and Apulia to the Spanish king ; 
Naples and the Abruzzo to the Frenchman. To preserve harmony in other 
quarters, Louis agreed at the same time to relinquish his claims over 
Roussillon and Cerdagne, and Ferdinand over Montpellier. Both sovereigns 
sent powerful armaments to execute this iniquitous compact. No sooner did 
it reach the ears of the unfortunate Frederick than he complained to the 
Spanish monarch of the monstrous injustice. Ferdinand replied — no doubt 
with truth — that he had done his utmost to prevent the French king from 
the enterprise ; that when entreaties failed, he had even offered a 
considerable sum to the same effect ; and that it was only when he found 
Louis bent on the undertaking, and leagued with the Italian powers to insure 
its success, that he had consented to the division ; he added, that, as sucha 
di^dsion was inevitable, it was better that France should have a part than the 
whole. In private life such reasoning would be characterised as it ought ; 
but kings have too often pleaded their sovereign exception from obligations 
which they have been ready enough to enforce on the rest of mankind. 
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While the French troops on one side, and the great captain on the other, 
were seizing his provinces, it was impossible for Frederick, with a people 
so disaffected as the Neapolitans, to make head against them. As Louis 
promised to allow him a pension suitable to his rank, he sought an asylum 
in France. Scarcely were the armies in possession of the country, when their 
leaders began to quarrel about the precise extent of their respective 
territoi’ies. A bloody war followed, the details of which may be found in 
the Italian history of the period. It exhibits little beyond a continued 
succession of victories for the great captain, who triumphed over the 


veteran general and armies of France ; it ended, in 1504, in the entire 
subjugation of the kingdom by the Spaniards. 


The brilliant success of the Spanish general now roused the envy of a few 
brother officers, who represented him to the sovereign as meditating 
designs inconsistent with the preservation of the new conquest to the 
Castilian crown. In the frequent orders he received, he but too plainly saw 
the distrust of Ferdinand, whom, however, he continued to serve with the 
same ability and with unshaken fidelity.’ In 1506, Ferdinand arrived at 
Naples, and his distrust was greatly diminished by his frequent intercourse 
with the general. But, as his own heart taught him that human virtue is often 
weak, he brought Gonsalvo with him to Spain, leaving the viceregal 
authority in the hands of Don Raymond de Cardona. 


Into the interminable affairs of Italy, from this time to the death of 
Ferdinand, the ever varying alliances between the pope, the emperor, the 
Venetians, and the kings of France and Spain, and their results, as they had 
not any influence over Spain — scarcely, indeed, any connection with it — 
we forbear to enter. We need only observe that Spain retained uninterrupted 
possession of her conquest ; the investiture of which, in 1510, was 
conferred by the pope, as a fief of the church, on Ferdinand. 


The happiness of the Catliolic sovereigns was not commensurate with the 
splendour which surrounded them. To whom must their magnificent empire 
devolve? In 1497, the infante Juan, their only son, whom they had just 
married to the archduchess Margaret of Austria, died, and his widow was 
soon afterwards brought to bed of a still-born child. Hence their daughters 
only remained through whom they could hope to transmit their sceptre to 
posterity ; but even in this expectation they were doomed to much 
disappointment. 


Dona Isabella, the eldest of the princesses, who was married to the heir of 
the Portuguese monarchy,* was left a widow as soon as the archduchess 
Margaret ; and though she was next given to her brother-in-law, Dom 
Emmanuel, now become king of Portugal, and the following year was 
delivered of a son, she died at the time ; nor did the young prince, the 
acknowledged heir of the whole peninsula, Navarre excepted, long survive 
her. Still, to be prepared against every possible contingency, they married 


another daughter, the princess Maria, to the Lusitanian widower ; and their 
youngest, Catherine, destined to be so famous from her connection with the 
English reformation, first to Arthur prince of Wales, and next to Henry, his 
brother, afterwards Henry VIII. 


Their hopes of an heir, however, rested in their second daughter, the wife of 
Philip archduke of Austria, Juana, who, in 1500, was delivered of a prince, 
afterwards the celebrated Charles V. 


[1 There are, however, not wanting documents to show that at times the 
great captain was goaded by Ferdinand’s jealous mistreatment into a serious 
consideration of deserting to the enemy, or declaring himself king in Italy. ] 
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Thus, the crown of Spain was to devolve on a foreign brow — the first 
example of the kind which had occurred from the foundation of the 
monarchy by Pelayo. Their disappointments, too, were embittered by the 
unhappiness of their children. The princess Isabella, who had always shown 
more affection for the cloister than for the throne, had been forced into the 
marriage, and died a premature and painful death. Juana, though 
extravagantly fond of her husband, was treated by him with the most 
marked neglect ; and the fate of Catherine is but too well known. The 
misfortunes of her children sank deeply into the heart of the queen, and 
brought on a melancholy which ended in her deathJ 


ILLNESS AND DEATH OF ISABELLA 


In the beginning of 1503 she had declined so visibly that the cortes of 
Castile, much alarmed, petitioned her to provide for the government of the 
kingdom after her decease, in case of the absence or incapacity of Juana. 
She seems to have rallied in some measure after this ; but it was only to 


relapse into a state of greater debility, as her spirits sank under the 
conviction, which now forced itself on her, of her daughter’s settled 
insanity. 


Early in the spring of the following year (1504) that unfortunate lady 
embarked for Flanders, where, soon after her arrival, the inconstancy of her 
husband and her own ungovernable sensibilities occasioned the most 
scandalous scenes. Philip became openly enamoured of one of the Ladies of 
her suite ; and his injured wife, in a paroxysm of jealousy, personally 
assaulted her fair rival in the palace, and caused the beautiful locks which 
had excited the admiration of her fickle husband to be shorn from her head. 
This outrage so affected Philip that he vented his indignation against Juana 
in the coarsest and most unmanly terms, and finally refused to have any 
further intercourse with her. The account of this disgraceful scene reached 
Castile in the month of June. It occasioned the deepest chagrin and 
mortification to the unhappy jiarents. Ferdinand soon after fell ill of a fever, 
and the queen was seized with the same disorder, accomjaanied by more 
alarming symptoms. Her illness was exasperated by anxiety ^ for her 
husband, and she refused to credit the favourable reports of the physicians 
while he was detained from her presence. His vigorous constitution, 
however, threw off the malady, while hers gradually failed under it. Her 
tender heart was more keenly sensible than his to the unhappy condition of 
their child, and to the gloomy prospects which awaited her beloved Castile. 


Her faithful follower. Martyr,;’ was with the court at this time in Medina del 
Campo. In a letter to the count of Tendilla, dated October 7th, he states that 
the most serious apprehensions were entertained by the physicians for the 
queen’s fate. ” Her whole system,” he sa3’s, ” is pervaded by a consuming 
fever. She loathes food of every kind, and is tormented with incessant thirst, 
while the disorder has all the appearance of terminating in a dropsy.” 


On the 12th of October she executed that celebrated testament which 
reflects so clearly the peculiar qualities of her mind and character. She 
begins with prescribing the arrangements for her burial. She orders her 
remains to be transported to Granada, to the Franciscan monastery of Santa 
Isabella in the Alhambra, and there deposited in a low and humble 
sepulchre, 


[‘ In 1492 Ferdinand had been almost killed by an insane assassin. Isabella 
bad nursed bim with the utmost devotion. ] 
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without other memorial than a plain inscription on it. ” But,” she continues, 
“should the king my lord prefer a sepulchre in some other place, then my 
will is that my body be there transported, and laid by his side ; that the 
union we have enjoyed in this world, and, through the mercy of God, may 
hope again for our souls in heaven, may be represented by our bodies in the 
earth.” Then, desirous of correcting by her example, in this last act of her 
life, the wasteful pomp of funeral obsequies to which the Castilians were 
addicted, she commands that her own should be performed in the plainest 
and most unostentatious man-ner, and that the sum saved by this economy 
should be distributed in alms among the poor. 


She next provides for several charities, assigning, among others, marriage 
portions for poor maidens, and a considerable sum for the redemption of 
Christian captives in Barbary. She enjoins the punctual discharge of all her 
personal debts within a year ; she retrenches superfluous offices in the royal 
household, and revokes all such grants, whether in the forms of lands or 
annuities, as she conceives to have been made without sufficient warrant. 
She inculcates on her successors the importance of maintaining the integrity 
of the royal domains, and, above all, of never divesting themselves of their 
title to the important fortress of Gibraltar. 


After tliis she comes to the succession of the crown, which she settles on 
the infanta Juana as ” queen proprietor,” and the archduke Philip as her 


husband. She gives them much good counsel respecting their future 
administration; enjoining them, as they would secure the love and 
obedience of their subjects, to conform in all respects to the laws and 
usages of the realm. She recommends to them the same conjugal harmony 
which had ever subsisted between her and her husband ; she beseeches 
them to show the latter all the deference and filial affection ” due to him 
beyond every other parent, for his eminent virtues”; and finally inculcates 
on them the most tender regard for the liberties and welfare of their 
subjects. 


She next comes to the great question proposed by the cortes of 1503, 
respecting the government of the realm in the absence or incapacity of 
Juana. She declares that, after mature deliberation, and with the advice of 
many of the prelates and nobles of the kingdom, she appoints King 
Ferdinand her husband to be the sole regent of Castile, in that exigency, 
until the majority of her grandson Charles ; being led to this, she adds, ” by 
the consideration of the magnanimity and illustrious qualities of the king 
my lord, as well as his large experience, and the great profit which will 
redound to the state from his wise and beneficent rule.” 


She then makes a specific provision for her husband’s personal 
maintenance, which, “although less than she could wish, and far less than 
he deserves, considering the eminent services he has rendered the state,” 
she 


(From an old print) 
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settles at one-half of all the net proceeds and profits accruing from the 
newly discovered countries in the West ; together with ten millions of 
maravedis annually, assigned on the alcabalag of the grandmasterships of 


the military orders. And lastly, concluding in the same beautiful strain of 
conjugal tenderness in which she began, she says, ” I beseech the king my 
lord that he will accept all my jewels, or such as he shall select, so that, 
seeing them, he may be reminded of the singular love I always bore him 
while living, and that I am now waiting for him in a better world ; by which 
remembrance he may be encouraged to live the more justly and holily in 
this.” 


After performing this duty she daily grew weaker, the powers of her mind 
seeming to brighten as those of her body declined. The concerns of her 
government still occupied her thoughts ; and several public measures, 
which she had postponed through urgency of other business or growing 
infirmities, pressed so heavily on her heart that she made them the subject 
of a codicil to her former will. It was executed November 23rd, 1504, only 
three days before her death. Three of the provisions contained in it are too 
remarkable to pass unnoticed. The first concerns the codification of the 
laws. For this purpose the queen appoints a commission to make a new 
digest of the statutes and pragmdticas, the contradictory tenor of which still 
occasioned much embarrassment in Castilian jurisprudence. This was a 
subject she always had much at heart ; but no nearer approach had been 
made to it than the valuable though insufficient work of Montalvo’ in the 
early part of her reign ; and, notwithstanding her precautions, none more 
effectual was destined to take place till the reign of Philip II. 


The second item had reference to the natives of the New World. Gross 
abuses had arisen there since the partial revival of the repartimientos, 
although, Las Casas9 says, “intelligence of this was carefully kept from the 
ears of the queen.” Some vague apprehension of the truth, however, appears 
to have forced itself on her ; and she enjoins her successors, in the most 
earnest man-ner, to quicken the good work of converting and civilising the 
poor Indians, to treat them with the greatest gentleness, and redress any 
wrongs they may have suffered in their persons or property. Lastly, she 
expi-esses her doubts as to the legality of the revenue drawn from the 
alcabalas,” constituting the principal income of the crown. She directs that 
the legislature be summoned to devise proper measures for supplying the 
wants of the crown — ” measures depending for their validity on the good 
pleasure of the subjects of the realm.” 


Such were the dying words of this admirable woman, displaying the same 
respect for the rights and liberties of the nation which she had shown 
through life, and striving to secure the blessings of her benign 
administration to the most distant and barbarous regions under her sway. 
These two documents were a precious legacy bequeathed to her people, to 
guide them when the light of her personal example should be withdrawn 
forever. 


On receiving the extreme unction, she refused to have her feet exposed, as 
was usual on that occasion ; a circumstance which, occurring at a time 
when there can be no suspicion of affectation, is often noticed by Spanish 
writers as a proof of that sensitive delicacy and decorum which 
distinguished her through life. At length, having received the sacraments, 
and performed all the offices of a sincere and devout Christian, she gently 
expired, a little 


[^ Dr. Alfonso Diaz de Montalvo. ” He first gave to light the principal 
Spanish codes, and introduced a spirit of criticism into the national 
jurisprudence.” — Prescott.17] 


[2 The alcavnla or alcabala was a tax of one-tenth on all sales. Thus bread 
was thrice taxed, as wiieat, then as flour, and finally as bread. ] 
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before noon, on Wednesday, November 26th, 1504, in the fifty-fourth year 
of her age, and thirtieth of her reign. 


No time was lost in making preparations for transporting the queen’s body 
unembahned to Granada, in strict conformity to her orders. It was escorted 
by a numerous cortege of cavaliers and ecclesiastics, among whom was the 
faithful Martyr. The procession began its mournful march the day following 
her death, taking the route through Arevalo, Toledo, and Jaen. Scarcely had 
it left Medina del Campo when a tremendous tempest set in, which 


continued with little interruption during the whole journey. The roads were 
rendered nearly impassable ; the bridges were swept away, the small 
streams swollen to the size of the Tagus, and the level country was buried 
under a deluge of water. Neither sun nor stars were seen during their whole 
progress. The horses and mules were borne down by the torrents, and the 
riders in several instances perished with them. At length, on the 18th of 
December, the melancholy and way-worn cavalcade reached the place of its 
destination ; and, amidst the wild strife of the elements, the peaceful 
remains of Isabella were laid, with simple solemnities, in the Franciscan 
monastery of the Alhambra. Here, under the shadow of those venerable 
Moslem towers, and in the heart of the capital which her noble constancy 
had recovered for her country, they continued to repose till after the death of 
Ferdinand, when they were removed to be laid by his side in the stately 
mausoleum of the cathedral church of Granada. 


PKESCOTT?’S estimate of ISABELLA 


Her person was of the middle height, and well-proportioned. She had a 
clear, fresh complexion, with light-blue eyes and auburn hair — a style of 
beauty exceedingly rare in Spain. Her features were regular, and universally 
allowed to be uncommonly handsome. The porti-aits that remain of her 
combine a faultless symmetry of features with singular sweetness and 
intelligence of expression. 


Her manners were most gracious and pleasing. They were marked by 
natural dignity and modest reserve, tempered by an affability which flowed 
from the kindliness of her disposition. She was the last person to be 
approached with undue familiarity ; yet the respect which she imposed was 
mingled with the strongest feelings of devotion and love. She showed great 
tact in accommodating herself to the peculiar situation and character of 
those around her. She appeared in arms at the head of her troops, and shrank 
from none of the hardships of war. During the reforms introduced into the 
religious houses, she visited the nunneries in person, taking her needlework 
with her, and passing the day in the society of the inmates. When travelling 
in Galicia, she attired hei’self in the costume of the country, borrowing for 
that purpose the jewels and other ornaments of the ladies there, and 


returning them with liberal additions. By this condescending and captivat- 
ing deportment, as well as by her higher qualities, she gained an ascendency 
over her turbulent subjects which no king of Spain could ever boast. 


She spoke the Castilian with much elegance and correctness. She had an 
easy fluency of discourse, which, though generally of a serious complexion, 
was occasionally seasoned with agreeable sallies, some of which have 
passed into proverbs. She was temperate even to abstemiousness in her diet, 
seldom or never tasting wine ; and so frugal in her table, that the daily 
expenses for herself and family did not exceed the moderate sum 
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of 40 ducats. She was equally simjjle and economical in her apparel. On all 
public occasions, indeed, she displayed a royal magnificence ; but she had 
no relish for it in private, and she freely gave away her clothes and jewels 
as presents to her friends. 


Among her moral qualities, the most conspicuous, perhaps, was her 
magnanimity. She betrayed nothing little or selfish, in thought or action. 
Her schemes were vast, and executed in the same noble spirit in which they 
were 


conceived. She never employed doubtful agents or sinister measures, but 
the most direct and open policy. She scorned to avail herself of advantages 
offered by the perfidy of others. Where she had once given her confidence, 
she gave her hearty and steady support ; and she was scrupulous to redeem 
any pledge she had made to those who ventured in her cause, however 
unpopular. She sustained Ximenes in all his obnoxious but salutary reforms. 
She seconded Columbus in the prosecution of his arduous enterprise, and 
shielded him from the calumny of his enemies. She did the same good 
service to her favourite, Gousalvo de Cordova ; and the day of lier death 
was felt, and, as it proved, truly felt, by both, as the last of their good 
fortune. Artifice and duplicity were so abhorrent to her character, and so 
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averse from her domestic policy, that when they appear in the foreign 
relations of Spain it is certainly not imputable to her. She was incapable of 
harbouring any petty distrust or latent malice ; and, although stern in the 
execution and exaction of public justice, she made the most generous 
allowance, and even sometimes advances, to those who had personally 
injured her. But the principle which gave a peculiar colouring to every 
feature of Isabella’s mind was piety. Such was the decorum of her manners, 
that, though encompassed by false friends and open enemies, not the 
slightest reproach was breathed on her fair name iu this corrupt and 
calumnious court. She gave a liberal portion of her time to private 
devotions, as well as to the public exercises of religion. She expended large 
sums in useful charities, especially in the erection of hospitals and churches, 
and the more doubtful endowments of monasteries. Her piety was strikingly 
exhibited in that unfeigned humility which is so rarely found ; and most 
rarely in those whose great powers and exalted stations seem to raise them 
above the level of ordinary mortals. A remarkable illustration of this is 
afforded in the queen’s correspondence with Talavera, in which her meek 
and docile spirit is strikingly contrasted with the Puritanical intolerance of 
her confessor. Unfortunately, the royal conscience was at times committed 
to very different keeping ; and that humility which made her defer so 
reverentially to her ghostly advisers led, under the fanatic Torquemada, the 
confessor of her early youth, to the establishment of the Inquisition and the 
exile of the Jews. 


But though blemishes of the deepest dye on her administration, they are 
certainly not to be regarded as such on her moral character. It will be 
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difficult to condemn her, indeed, without condemning the age ; for these 
very-acts are not only excused, but extolled by her contemporaries, as 
constituting her strongest claims to renown and to the gratitude of her 
country. They proceeded from the principle, openly avowed by the court of 
Rome, that zeal for the 23urity of the faith could atone for every crime. This 
immoral maxim, flowing from the head of the church, was echoed in a 
thousand different forms by the subordinate clergy, and greedily received by 
a superstitious people. It was not to be expected that a solitary woman, 
filled with natural diffidence of her own capacity on such subjects, should 
array herself against those venerated counsellors whom she had been taught 
from her cradle to look to as the guides and guardians of her conscience. 


However mischievous the operations of the Inquisition may have been in 
Spain, its establishment, in point of principle, was not worse than many 
other measures which have passed with far less censure, though in a much 
more advanced and civilised age. Where, indeed, during the sixteenth and 
the greater jDart of the seventeenth century, was the principle of persecution 
abandoned by the dominant party, whether Catholic or Protestant ? And 
where that of toleration asserted, except by the weaker ‘? It is true, to bor- 
row Isabella’s own expression in her letter to Talavera, the prevalence of a 
bad custom cannot constitute its apology. But it should serve much to 
mitigate our condemnation of the queen, that she fell into no greater error, 
in the imperfect light in which she lived, than was common to the greatest 
minds in a later and far riper period. ^ 


Isabella’s actions, indeed, were habitually based on principle. Whatever 
errors of judgment be imputed to her, she most anxiously sought in all 
situations to discern and discharge her duty. Faithful in the dispensation of 
justice, no bribe was large enough to ward off the execution of the law. No 
motive, not even conjugal affection, could induce her to make an unsuitable 
appointment to public office. No reverence for the ministers of religion 
could lead her to wink at their misconduct ; nor could the deference she 
entertained for the head of the church allow her to tolerate his 
encroachments on the rights of her crown. Isabella’s measures were 
characterised by that practical good sense without which the most brilliant 
parts may work more to the woe than to the weal of mankind. Though 
engaged all her life in reforms, she had none of the failings so common in 


reformers. Her plans, though vast, were never visionary. The best proof of 
this is that she lived to see most of them realised. 


She was quick to discern objects of real utility. She saw the importance of 
the new discovery of printing, and liberally patronised it, from the first 
moment it appeared. She had none of the exclusive, local prejudices too 
common with her countrymen. She drew talent from the most remote 
quarters to her dominions by munificent rewards. She imported foreign 
artisans for her manufactures, foreign engineers and officers for the 
discipline of her army, and foreign scholars to imbue lier martial subjects 
with more cultivated tastes. She consulted the useful in all her subordinate 
regulations ; in her sumptuary laws, for instance, directed against the 
fashionable extravagances of dress, and the ruinous ostentation so much 
affected by the 


1 Even Milton, in his essay on The Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, the most 
splendid argument, perhaps, the world had then witnessed in behalf of 
intellectual liberty, would exclude popery from the benefits of toleration, as 
a religion which the public good required at all events to be extirpated. 
Such were the crude views of the rights of conscience entertained, in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, by one of those gifted minds whose 
extraordinary elevation enabled it to catch and reflect back the coming light 
of knowledge, long before it had fallen on the rest of mankind. 
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Castilians in their weddings and funerals. Lastly, she showed the same per- 
spicacity in the selection of her agents, well knowing that the best measures 
become bad in incompetent hands. 


But although the skilful selection of her agents was an obvious cause of 
Isabella’s success, yet another, even more important, is to be found in her 
own vigilance and untiring exertions. During the first busy and bustling 
years of her reign, these exertions were of incredible magnitude. She was 


almost always in the saddle, for she made all her journeys on horseback ; 
and she travelled with a rapidity which made her always present on the spot 
where her presence was needed. She was never intimidated by the weather, 
or the state of her own health ; and this reckless exposure undoubtedly 
contributed much to impair her excellent constitution. 


She was equally indefatigable in her mental application. After assiduous 
attention to business through the day, she was often known to sit up all 
night dictating despatches to her secretaries. In the midst of these 
overwhelming cares she found time to supply the defects of early education 
by learning Latin, so as to understand it without difficulty, whether written 
or spoken, and indeed, in the opinion of a competent judge, to attain a 
critical accuracy in it. As she had little turn for light amusements, she 
sought relief from graver cares by some useful occupation ap/“ropriate to 
her sex ; and she left ample evidence of her skill in this way, in the rich 
specimens of embroidery, wrought with her own fair hands, with which she 
decorated the chvirches. 


With all her high qualifications, Isabella would have been still unequal to 
the achievement of her grand designs, without possessing a degree of 
fortitude rare in either sex ; not the courage which implies contempt of 
personal danger — though of this she had a larger share than falls to most 
men ; nor that which supports its possessor under the extremities of bodily 
pain — though of this she gave ample evidence, since she endured the 
greatest suffering her sex is called to bear without a groan ; but that moral 
coui-age which sustains the spirit in the dark hour of adversity, and, 
gathering light from within to dispel the darkness, imparts its own cheering 
influence to all around. It was her voice that decided never to abandon 
Alliama. Her remonstrances compelled the king and nobles to return to the 
field, when they had quitted it after an ineffectual campaign. As dangers 
and difficulties multiplied, she multiplied resources to meet them ; and 
when her soldiers lay drooping under the evils of some protracted siege, she 
appeared in the midst, mounted on her warhorse, with her delicate limbs 
cased in knightly mail, and, riding through their ranks, breathed new 
courage into their hearts by her own intrepid bearing. To her personal 
efforts, indeed, as well as counsels, the success of this glorious war may be 
mainly imputed. 


Happily, these masculine qualities in Isabella did not extinguish the softer 
ones which constitute the charm of her .sex. Her heart overflowed with 
affectionate sensibility to her family and friends. She watched over the 
declining days of her aged mother, and ministered to her sad infirmities 
with all the delicacy of filial tenderness. We have seen abundant proofs how 
fondly and faithfully she loved her husband to the last, though this love was 
not always as faithfully requited. ^ F’or her children she lived more 


[‘Burke/ says, “Ferdinand had at least four illegitimate children by different 
ladies. Juana, who was offered with a double marriage portion, in 1489, to 
the king of Scots. Juan, archbishop of Saragossa, and two other daughters, 
both princesses. Raymond de Cardona (the unworthy successor of 
Goiisalvo de Cordova in Italyj was also commonly supposed to be a son of 
Ferdinand. But the king’s faults were certainly not those of a voluptuary.’” 
Prescottff quotes Mariueo r on ” the queen’s discreet and most amiable 
conduct in these delicate matters.” ] 
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than for herself ; and for them too slie died, for it was their loss and their 
afflictions which froze the current of her blood before age had time to chill 
it. Her exalted state did not remove her above the sympathies of friendship. 
With her friends she forgot the usual distinctions of rank, sharing in their 
joys, visiting and consoling them in sorrow and sickness, and 
condescending in more than one instance to assume the ofifice of executrix 
on their decease. Her heart, indeed, was filled with benevolence to all 
mankind. In the most fiery heat of war she was engaged in devising means 
for mitigating its horrors. She is said to have been the first to introduce the 
benevolent institution of camp hospitals ; and we have seen, more than 
once, her lively solicitude to spare the effusion of blood even of her 
enemies. 


It is in these more amiable qualities of her sex that Isabella’s superiority 
becomes most apparent over her illustrious namesake, Elizabeth of 


England, whose history presents some features parallel to her own. Both 
were disciplined in early life by the teachings of that stern nurse of wisdom, 
Adversity. Both were made to experience the deepest humiliation at the 
hands of their nearest relative, who should have cherished and protected 
them. Both succeeded in establishing themselves on tlie throne after tlie 
most precarious vicissitudes. Each conducted her kingdom, through a long 
and triumphant reign, to a height of glory which it had never before 
reached. Both lived to see the vanity of all earthly grandeur, and to fall the 
victims of an inconsolable melancholy ; and both left behind an illustrious 
name, unrivalled in the subsequent annals of their country. 


But with these few circumstances of their history the resemblance ceases. 
Their characters aff’ord scarcely a point of contact. Elizabeth, inheriting a 
large share of the bold and blufi’ King Harry’s temperament, was haughty, 
arrogant, coarse, and irascible ; while with these fiercer qualities she 
mingled deep dissimulation and strange irresolution. Isabella, on the other 
hand, tempered, the dignity of royal station with the most bland and 
courteous manners. Once resolved, she was constant in her purposes, and 
her conduct in public and private life was characterised by candour and 
integrity. Both may be said to have shown that magnanimity which is 
implied by the accomplishment of great objects in the face of great 
obstacles. But Elizabeth was desperately selfish ; she was incapable of 
forgiving, not merely a real injury, but the slightest affront to her vanity ; 
and she was merciless in exacting retribution. Isabella, on the other hand, 
lived only for others — was ready at all times to sacrifice self to 
considerations of public duty, and, far from personal resentments, showed 
the greatest condescension and kindness to those who had most sensibly 
injured her ; while her benevolent heart sought every means to mitigate the 
authorised severities of the law, even towards the guilty.’ 


Both possessed rare fortitude. Isabella, indeed, was placed in situations 
which demanded more frequent and higher displays of it than her rival ; but 
no one will doubt a full measure of this quality in the daughter of Henry 
VIII. Elizabeth was better educated, and every way more highly 
accomplished, than Isabella. But the latter knew enough to maintain her 
station with dignity ; and she encouraged learning by a munificent 


patronage. The masculine powers and passions of Elizabeth seemed to 
divorce 


< She gave evidence of this in the commutation of the sentence she obtained 
for the wretch who stabbed her husband, and whom her ferocious nobles 
would have put to death without the opportunity of confession and 
absolution, that ” his soul might perish with his body ! ” (See her letter to 
Talavera. ) She showed this merciful temper, so rare in that rough age, by 
dispensing altogether with the preliminary barbarities sometimes prescribed 
by the law in capital executions. 
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her in a great measure from the peculiar attributes of her sex ; at least from 
those which constitute its peculiar charm, for she had abuncknce of its 
foibles a coquetry and love of admiration which age could not chill ; a 
levity-most careless, if not criminal ; and a fondness for dress and tawdry 
magnifi-ceuce of ornament which was ridiculous, or disgusting, according 
to the different periods of life in which it was indulged. Isabella, on the 
other hand, distinguished through life for decorum of manners and purity 
beyond the breath of calumny, was content with the legitimate affection 
which she coidd inspire within the range of her domestic circle. Far from a 
frivolous affectation of ornament of dress, she was most simple in her own 
attire, and seemed to set no value -on her jewels but as thej-could serve the 
necessities of the state ; when they could be no longer useful in this way, 
she gave them away to her friends. 


Both were uncommonly sagacious in the selection of their ministers; though 
Elizabeth was drawn into some errors in this particular by her 


levity, as was Isabella by religious feeling. It was this, combined with her 
excessive humility, which led to the only grave errors in the administration 
of the latter. Her rival fell into no such errors ; and she was a stranger to the 
amiable qualities which led to them. Her conduct was certainly not 


controlled by religious principle ; and though the bulwark of the Protestant 
faith, it might be diihcult to say whether she were at heart most a Protestant 
or a Catholic. She viewed religion in its connection with the state — in 
other words, with herself; and she took measures for enforcing conformity 
to her own views, not a whit less despotic, and scarcely less sanguinary, 
than those countenanced for conscience’s sake by her more bigoted rival. 


This feature of bigotry, which has thrown a shade over Isabella’s otherwise 
beautiful character, might lead to a disparagement of her intellectual power 
compared with that of the English queen. To estimate this aright, we must 
contemplate the results of their respective reigns. Elizabeth foimd all the 
materials of prosperity at hand, and availed herself of them most ably to 
build up a solid fabric of national grandeur. Isabella created these materials. 
She saw the faculties of her people locked up in a death-like lethargy, and 
she breathed into them the breath of life for those great and heroic 
enterprises which terminated in such glorious consequences to the 
monarchy. It is when viewed from the depressed position of her early days 
that the achievements of her reign seem scarcely less than miraculous. The 
masculine genius of the English queen stands out relieved beyond its 
natural dimensions by its separation from the softer qualities of her sex ; 
while her rival’s, like some vast but symmetrical edifice, loses in 
appearance somewhat of its actual grandeur from the perfect harmony of its 
proportions. 


The circumstances of their deaths, which were somewhat similar, displayed 


the great dissimilarity of their characters. Both pined amidst their royal 
State, a prey to incurable despondency, rather than any marked bodily 


Isabella’s Crown (From an old print) 
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distemper. In Elizabeth it sprang from wounded vanity, a sullen conviction 
that she had outlived the admiration on which she had so long fed — and 
even the solace of friendship and the attachment of her subjects. Nor did 
she seek consolation where alone it was to be found, in that sad hour. 
Isabella, on the other hand, sank under a too acute sensibility to the 
sufferings of others. But, amidst the gloom which gathered around her, she 
looked with the eye of faith to the brighter prospects which unfolded of the 
future ; and when she resigned her last breath, it was amidst the tears and 
universal lamentations of her people. 


It is in this undying, unabated attachment of the nation, indeed, that we see 
the most unequivocal testimony to the virtues of Isabella. In the downward 
progress of things in Spain, some of the most ill-advised measures of her 
administration have found favour and been perpetuated, while the more 
salutary have been forgotten. This may lead to a misconception of her real 
merits. In order to estimate these, we must listen to the voice of her 
contemporaries, the eye-witnesses of the condition in which she found the 
state, and in which she left it. 


We shall then see but one judgment formed of her, whether by foreigners or 
natives. The French and Italian writers equally join in celebrating the 
triumphant glories of her reign, and her magnanimity, wisdom, and purity 
of character. Her own subjects extol her as ” the most brilliant exemplar of 
every virtue,” and mourn over the day of her death as “the last of the 
prosperity and happiness of their country” ; while those who had nearer 
access to her person are unbounded in their admiration of those amiable 
qualities whose full power is revealed only in the unrestrained intimacies of 
domestic life. The judgment of posterity has ratified the sentence of her 
Own age.? 


This portrait of Isabella as drawn by Prescott is glowing with an enthusiasm 
that is not self-ashamed. It admits frankly many evils, but in the sweep of 
eulogy they practically lose tlieir effect and make no impression on the 
mind. Yet Prescott’s opinion was based on a thorough search of the 
authorities and upon the impartiality of a foreigner enamoured of a 
character purely by the good deeds he had learned to credit to her. It must 
therefore be received with respect, though it has, like all such summings-up, 


provoked severe disagreements. Even a writer in possession of no new facts 
could use the same data for violent denunciation. 


The most material attack on Prescott’s opinion is found in the very positive 
claim that Isabella’s daughter Juana was not mad, and that her mother’s 
treatment of her, founded on religious bigotry with which Juana did not 
sympathise, is therefore as cruel in kind as her mercilessness to the Jews. In 
the second place the genuineness of Isabella’s last will was questioned even 
by contemporaries, but it has never been disproved conclusively ; admitting 
its authenticity, critics have said that in withdrawing from the nobility and 
others the various grants she had made them in payment of obligations, she 
committed an outrageous dishonesty or ” posthumous royal plunder.” 


Even her simplicity of attire has been denied, and it is said that she outdid 
all history in her display when she saw fit to affect splendour. But this much 
even Prescott admitted. 


As to Juana, Bergenroth « is the strongest advocate of her sanity, though he 
has not convinced many. He declared that she was simply a heretic in 
religion. But even granting her insane, her parents treated her with ” most 
odious duplicity,” according to Burke,/ who can still see why Isabella 
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reduce the great Ferdinand to the limits of Aragon. The proofs of Juaua’s 
insanity we shall consider in the next chapter. 


BTJKKE’S ESTMATE of ISABELLA ; HUME S ESTIMATE 


Burke thinks that Isabella has suffered from too much praise of virtues she 
did not possess and too much neglect of her truer gifts. He places the blame 


THE HISTORY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


on the part of anyone who is interested in the manners and customs of this 
remote period. Prior to the excavations in Mesopotamia, no historian could 
have dared hope that we should ever have presented to us so varied and so 
authoritative an exposition of the laws that governed society in any part of 
the world in the third millennium before our era. Thanks to the imperish- 
;il)le nature of the materials on which the Babylonians wrote, this seeming 
miracle has now come to pass, and we are in a fair way to have a much 
more precise and accurate knowledge of the culture of this ancient people 
than we are likely ever to possess regarding European nations of two 
thousand years later. The laws that governed the Greeks and Romans of the 
earlier period, and the details as to the practicalities of their civilisation, are 
for the most part preserved to us only through traditions that utterly lack the 
authenticity of such an original document as this code of Khammurabi. The 
sands of Egypt have recently given up to us a papyrus roll on which is 
inscribed the famous treatise on the constitution of Athens by Aristotle ; 
and the eagerness with which this document has been scanned by students 
of Greek history is in itself an evidence of the paucity of authoritative 
documents regarding the classical world during this relatively recent period. 
It is peculiarly gratifying then to be able to go back to so much more remote 
a period and learn as it were at first hand such interesting details of the laws 
that governed the social intercourse of these forerunners of the Greeks. The 
fact that the earliest European civilisation undoubtedly deferred in many 
ways to this remoter civilisation of the Orient lends additional im- [)ortance 
to these wonderful documents from old Babylonia. « 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE RELIGION OF THE BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS 


for this largely on the fact that she and her husband were succeeded by 
foreign rulers, Habsburgs and Bourbons. He ritlicules the tendency to blame 
Torquemada and others for the blots of cruelty on her reign, and blames 
them on the orthodoxy of the time. He makes of her a creature far different 
from the gentle Isabella of Prescott’s idea, and exclaims eloquently : a 


The real Isabella is one of the most remarkable characters in history. Not 
only was she the most masterful, and, from her own point of view, by far 
the most successful ruler that ever sat upon the throne of Spain, or of any of 
the kingdoms of the peninsula ; she stands in the front rank of the great 
sovereigns of Europe, and challenges comparison with the greatest women 
who have ever held sway in the world. 


In one particular she stands alone among the great ruling women, the 
conquerors and empresses of history. She is the only royal lady, save, 
perhaps, Maria Theresa of Hungary, who maintained through life the 
incongruous relations of a masterful sovereign and a devoted wife, and 
shared not only her bed but her throne with her husband whom she 
respected — a fellow-sovereign whom she neither feared nor disregarded. 
To command the obedience of a proud and warlike people is given to few of 
tiie great men of history. To do the bidding of another with vigour and with 
discretion is a task that has been but rarely accomplished by a heaven-born 
minister. But to conceive and carry out great designs, with one hand in the 
grasp of even the most loyal of companions, is a triumphant combination of 
energy with discretion, of the finest tact with the most indomitable 
resolution that stamps Isabella of Spain as a being more vigorous than the 
greatest men, more discreet than the greatest women of history. Semiramis, 
Zenobia, Boadicea, Elizabeth of England, Catherine of Russia — not one of 
their was embarrassed by a partner on the throne. The partner of Isabella 
was not only a husband but a king, jealous, restless, and untrustworthy. It is 
in this respect, and in the immense scope of her political action, that the 
great queen of Castile is comjaarable with the bold empress-king of 
Hungary, rather than with any other of the great queens and royal ladies of 
history. 


Isabella revolutionised the institutions of her country, religious, political, 
military, financial ; she consolidated her dominions, humiliated her nobles, 


cajoled her commons, defied the pope, reformed the clergy ; she burned 
some ten thousand of her subjects, she deported a million more, and of the 
remnant she made a great nation ; she brooked no man’s opposition, in a 
reign of thirty years, and she died in the arms of the king, her husband ! It is 
open to any man to call her a saint and a heroine. It is open to any man to 
call her a bigot and a tyrant. But no man at least may deny that she was a 
great queen./ 


The contradiction between such an opinion and the opinion of Prescott is 
not after all a contradiction in facts but in point of view. Both regard 
different phases or facets of one great busy soul striding through a great life 
on a line which, whether it led through tenderness or mercilessness, was as 
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nearly straight as any line ever trod by a human monarch. It is the mockery 
of history, however, that while great souls bear great fruits, those fruits are 
not always of lasting quality, and time may turn them to poison. 


The epitaph that Martin Hume would place above the beautiful memory of 
Isabella is sad enough, yet only too just: a 


” That her objects were high and noble may be conceded, and that she 
succeeded in consolidating Spain as no other monarch had done, is true. But 
at what a cost! She had, in conjunction with Ferdinand, encouraged forces 
of bigotry and religious hate which flooded her realm with blood and tears, 
and threw it back in ‘the race of nations for centuries. Her patronage of 
Columbus is more than blotted out by her patronage of Torquemada ; her 
exalted piety is drowned in the recollection of her treatment of the Jews and 
the Moriscos. She was a fair embodiment of the prevailing feeling of her 
countrymen : that to them all things are permitted ; they can do no wrong, 
because they are working for and with the cause of God. We shall see the 
bitter fruit this feeling bore later. By the irony, or perhaps the eternal justice 
of fate, all the chicanery of Ferdinand, all the wisdom, the labours, and the 


fervour of Isabella brought disaster, ruin, and death to Spain. A thousand 
times happier would it have been for Castile to have remained isolated in its 
corner of Europe, untroubled with the complications of vast European 
connections, rather than to have been dragged by Aragon into a position of 
responsibility and world-wide ambition for which neither its native 
resources nor the extent nor character of its population befitted it. Its 
transient grandeur, dearly paid for by long and painful decline, brought to 
the Spanish people, even while it lasted, neither peace, happiness, nor 
enduring prosperity ; and the king and queen who made Spain great were 
the worst enemies she ever had.” * 


H. W. — TOt. I. N 


CHAPTER VII 


THE REGENCIES OF FERDINAND 


[1504-1517 A.D.] 


The death of Isabella gives a new complexion to our history. We have been 
made conscious of her presence and parental supervision, by the 
maintenance of order and the general prosperity of the nation. Her death 
will make us more sensible of this influence, since it was the signal for 
disorders which even the genius and authority of Ferdinand were unable to 
suppress. 


While the queen’s remains were yet scarcely cold, King Ferdinand took the 
usual measures for announcing the succession. He resigned the crown of 
Castile, which he had worn with so much glory for thirty years. From a 
platform raised in the great square of Toledo, the heralds proclaimed, with 
sound of trumpet, the accession of Philip and Juana to the Castilian throne, 
and the royal standard was unfurled by the duke of Alva in honour of the 
illustrious pair. The king of Aragon then publicly assiuned the title of 
administrator or governor of Castile, as provided b}’ the queen’s testament, 
and received the obeisance of such of the nobles as were present, in his new 
capacitj‘ These proceedings took place on the evening of the same day on 
which the queen expired. 


A circular letter was next addressed to the principal cities, requiring them, 
after the customary celebration of the obsequies of their late sovereign, to 
raise the royal banners in the name of Juana ; and writs were immediately 
issued in her nanie, without mention of Philip’s, for the convocation of a 
cortes to ratify these proceedings. The assembly met at Toro, January 11th, 
1505. The queen’s will, or rather that portion of it which related to the 
succession, was read aloud, and received the entire approbation of the 


commons, who, together with the grandees and prelates present, took the 
oatlis of allegiance to Juana as queen and lady proprietor, and to Philip as 
her husband. They then determined that the exigency contemplated in the 
testament, of Juana’s incapacity, actually existed, and proceeded to tender 
their homage to King Ferdinand, as the lawful governor of the realm in her 
name. The latter in turn made the customar}- oath to respect the laws and 
liberties of the kingdom, and the whole was terminated by an embassy from 
the cortes, with a written account of its proceedings, to their new sovereigns 
in Flanders. 
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That, by the king- 
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All seemed now done that was demanded for giving a constitutional 
sanction to Ferdinand’s authority as regent. By the written law of the land, 
the sovereign was empowered to nominate a regency in case of the minority 
or incapacity of the heir-apjjarent. This had been done in the present 
instance by Isabella, at the earnest solicitation of the cortes, made two years 
previous to her death. It had received the cordial approbation of that body, 
which had undeniable authority to control such testamentary pro- \dsions. 
Thus, from the first to the last stage of the proceeding, the whole had gone 
on with a scrupulous attention to constitutional forms. Yet the authority of 
the new regent was far from being firmly seated ; and it was the conviction 
of this which had led him to accelerate measures. * 


Before Isabella breathed her last, the dissensions commenced, the Castilian 
laws, Juana was now both queen and proprietor of dom, and that Philip, in 


right of his marriage, might claim not only the regal title, but a considerable 
share in the administration, were admitted by many. On the other hand, the 
last will of Isabella, who had constituted her husband regent until the 
majority of Charles, the experience of that prince, the success of his past 
government, the solid benefits which he had conferred on the state, and the. 
unpopular character of Philip, as well as his ignorance of the language, 
laws, and manners of Castile — induced all the sober-judging and patriotic 
part of the nation to wish for a continuance of the present rule. 
Unfortunately, however, the momentous question was agitated with more 
prejudice than reason. The efforts of Ferdinand to curb the violence of the 
aristocracy, his prudent economy, his firm sway, and the aversion of many 
Castilians to the sole domination of an Aragonese, had created many 
enemies. More hoped that, under a weak and lenient prince like Philip, their 
love of power and their avarice would be equally gratified. Hence, it is no 
wonder that an opposition, at once systematic and violent, was fomned to 
the pretensions of Ferdinand — an opposition too loud to permit the soft 
whisper of policy or gratitude to be heard. 


Ferdinand was fond of power, and his first steps showed that he would 
strive to maintain it. Not a few of the discontented, because disappointed, 
nobles retired from Toro in disgust, assembled others of the same faction at 
Valladolid, and wrote letters to Philip, then governor of Flanders, pressing 
him to come and assume the administration of the kingdom. The archduke, 
eager to seize his consort’s inheritance, had the insolence to order his 
father-in-law to retire into Aragon, against whose every act of government, 
since the death of Isabella, he equally protested. 


Ferdinand replied that the affair must be settled by negotiation ; that in no 
case would he resign the regency until his daughter and son-in-law arrived 


Fekdinand the Catholic 
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in Castile. At the same time, he solicited from the queen, then with her 
husband in Flanders, the contirmatiou of his powers as regent. She caused 
the instrument to be prepared ; but the treachery of a servant exposed the 
intrigue to Philip, who placed her in close confinement, and lost even the 
semblance of respect towards her. The latter also entered into an alliance 
with Louis XII of France, the enemy of Ferdinand, by whose aid he hoped 
to make head against the regent. In the meantime, the factious nobles, who, 
though constituting a minority in point of numbers, were all-powerful from 
their stations and alliances, continually urged Philip to appear among them 
and throw every obstacle in the path of the regent. Seeing the ungrateful 
return of a people for whom he had done so much, whose glory and 
happiness he had so successfully laboured to promote, and stiU more 
offended, perhaps, with tlie insults of his profligate son-in-law, the king of 
Aragon seriously planned a suitable revenge : it was to remarry, and leave 
to the issue arising from it the kingdom of Naples, which he had united with 
Aragon, or, perhaps, even Aragon itself.’ 


Robertson c explains his plan as follows : ” Exasperated at this universal 
defection, and mortified, perhaps, at seeing all his schemes defeated by a 
younger politician, Ferdinand resolved, in defiance of the law of nations 
and of decency, to deprive his daughter and her posterity of the crown of 
Castile, rather than renounce the regency of that kingdom. His plan for 
accomplishing this was no less bold than the intention itself was wicked. He 
demanded in marriage Juana, the supposed daughter of Henry IV.” But this 
Dunham ‘’ indignantly denies : ” Surely this historian must have known 
that this pretended negotiation with the Portuguese king was but a calumny, 
invented by the enemies of Ferdinand, to discredit him with the people. By 
no contemporary writer is it mentioned otherwise than a rumour, and bY all 
it is treated with the contempt it deserves. The age of the princess, which 
was full forty-four years, sufficiently exposes the malignity.” Other 
historians, however, accept the scheme as quite within Ferdinand’s 
capabilities. Martin Hume« shares this opinion with Carbajal,/ Zurita,? 
Mariana,” San-dov/al,*’ and Clemencin,’ while Burke */ says 
epigrammatically: “The rights of Juana, surnamed La Beltraneja, born in 
wedlock and recognised b} her father, King Henry IV, as his successor on 


his throne, had only been subordinated to those of her aunt Isabella by force 
of arms. And Ferdinand, who had entered Castile in 1469 by marrying her 
rival and denying her legitimacy, now proposed to remain in Castile in 1505 
by asserting her legitimacy and marrying her himself ! But the lady refused 
to entertain his proposals, and the legitimate queen of Spain remained 
unwedded in her Portuguese convent.” « 


He solicited the hand of Germaine de Foix, niece of Louis XII, who eagerly 
granted it. Tliis intelligence was a thunderbolt to Philip, who now consented 
to negotiate ; and it was accordingly agreed, by the agents of the two 
princes, at Salamanca, that the kingdom should be governed by Juana, 
Ferdinand, and Philip, each jiossessing equal authoritj- ; and that all public 
instruments should bear the three names. The Austrian, however, had no 
intention of observing the treaty : early in 1506, he embarked for Spain with 
his consort ; but contrar}- winds forced him to England, where he was 
detained, during three months, by the ungenerous policj’ of Henry VII. The 
king of France had refused him a passage through that kingdom until he had 
come to a better understanding with the regent — in fact, Charles could not, 
as a Close ally of Ferdinand, permit an expedition through his states, 
evidently hostile to that ally. When Ferdinand heard of the 
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archduke’s embarkation, he caused prayers to be offered up for a prosperous 
vo3’age, and ordered a fleet to be equipped to convoy the new sovereigns 
into the peninsuhi. He had just celebrated his marriage with the princess 
Germaine, when his daughter and the archduke landed at Corunna.<i 


PHILIP ENTERS SPAIN 


Ferdinand, who had expected them at some nearer northern port, prepared 
without loss of time to go forward and receive them. But Philip had no 


intention of such an interview at present. He had purposely landed in a 
remote corner of the country, in order to gain time for his partisans to come 
forward and declare themselves. Missives had been despatched to the 
principal nobles and cavaliers, and they were answered by great numbers of 
all ranks, who pressed forward to welcome and pay court to the young 
monarch. He soon mustered an additional force of six thousand native 
S^Daniards, which, with the chivalry who thronged to meet him, placed 
him in a condition to dictate terms to his father-in-law ; and he now openly 
proclaimed that he had no intention of abiding by the concord of 
Salamanca, and that he would never consent to an arrangement prejudicing 
in any degree his and his wife’s exclusive possession of the crown of 
Castile. 


Ferdinand, at length, finding that Philip, who had now left Corunna, was 
advancing by a circuitous route into the interior on purpose to avoid him, 
and that all access to his daughter was absolutely refused, was doomed to 
experience still more mortifying indignities. By the orders of the marquis of 
Astorga and the count of Benavente, he was actually refused admittance 
into those cities ; while proclamation was made by the same arrogant lords 
prohibiting any of their vassals from aiding or harbouring his Aragonese 
followers. “A sad spectacle, indeed,” exclaims the loyal Martyr, ‘ ” to 
behold a monarch, yesterday almost omnipotent, thus wandering a 
vagabond in his own kingdom, refused even the sight of his own child ! ” 
Even his son-in-law, the constable of Castile, had deserted him. 


An end was at length put to this scandalous exhibition by an interview. The 
place selected was an open plain near Puebla de Senabria, on the borders of 
Leon and Galicia (June 23rd). But even then the precautions taken were of a 
kind truly ludicrous, considering the forlorn condition of King Ferdinand. 
The whole military apparatus of the archduke was put in motion, as if he 
expected to win the crown by battle. Ferdinand, on the other hand, came 
into the field attended by about two hundred nobles and gentlemen, chiefly 
Aragonese and Italians, riding on mules, and simply attired in the short 
black cloak and bonnet of the country, with no other weapon than the sword 
usually worn. The king trusted, says Zurita,? to the majesty of his presence, 
and the reputation he had acquired by his long and able administration. 


The Castilian nobles, brought into contact with Ferdinand, could not well 
avoid paying their obeisance to him. He received them in his usual gracious 
and affable manner, making remarks the good-humour of which was 
occasionally seasoned with something of a moi-e pungent character. Among 
others was Garcilasso de la Vega, Ferdinand’s minister formerly at Rome. 
Like many of the Castilian lords, he wore armour under his dress, the better 
to guard against surprise. The king, embracing him, felt the mail beneath, 
and, tapping him familiarly on the shoulder, said, ” I congratulate you, 
Garcilasso; you have grown wonderfully lusty since we last met.” The 
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desertion, however, of one who had received so many favours from him 
touched him more near!}’ than that of all the rest. 


After exchanging salutations, the two monarchs alighted, and entered a 
small hermitage in the neighbourhood. The conference led to no result. 
Philip was well schooled in his part, and remained, says Martyr,’ 
immovable as a rock. There was so little mutual confidence between the 
parties that the name of Juana, whom Ferdinand desired so much to see, 
was not even mentioned during the interview. i 


But, however reluctant Ferdinand might be to admit it, he was no longer in 
a condition to stand upon terms ; and, in addition to the entire loss of 
influence in Castile, he received such alarming accounts from Naples as 
made him determine on an immediate visit in person to that kingdom. He 
resolved, therefore, to bow his head to the present storm, in hopes that a 
brighter day was in reserve for him. On the 27th of June he signed and 
solemnly swore to an agreement by which he surrendered the entire 
sovereignty of Castile to Philip and Juana, reserving to himself only the 
grandmasterships of the military orders, and the revenues secured by 
Isabella’s testament. 


It is always extremely difficult for a writer of any nationality to appreciate 
the peculiar genius of another nation, even as regards its political and social 
history. And when we turn to the question of religion, the dithculty becomes 
well nigh an impassable barrier. Obviously the effort must be made, but we 
can never feel too secure in the results ; certainly not unless we know the 
particular bias of the individual interpreter. Perhaps we cannot better 
illustrate the difficulties in question than by making two short quotations, 
each of which includes an estimate of Babylonian influence in general, and 
of its religious influence in particular. 


One of these estimates runs thus : 


” In spite of the skill and knowledge of the Babylonians, and their 
wonderful progress in arts and sciences, they had a religion of the lowest 
and most degrading kind. True insight into natural phenomena was 
prevented, and progress beyond the surface of things stopped by a religion 
which had a multitude of gods, which were supposed to bring about in an 
irregular and capricious manner all the changes in nature and all the 
misfortunes which happened to the people ; thus foresight and medicine 
were neglected, and unavailing prayers and useless sacrifices offered to 
propitiate the deities, who were imagined to hold the destiny of the human 
race in their hands.” 


The other estimate is quite different : 


” The history of Babylonia has an interest of a wider kind than that of 
Egypt; from its more intimate connection with the general history of the 
human race, and from the remarkable-influence which its religion, its 
science, and its civilisation have had on all subsequent human progress. Its 
religious traditions, carried away by the Israelites who came out from Ur of 
the Chaldees (Genesis xi. 31), have through this wonderful people become 
the heritage of all mankind, while its science and civilisation, through the 
medium of the Greeks and Romans, have become the basis of modern 
research and advancement.” 


On the following day he executed another instrument of most singular 
import, in which, after avowing in unequivocal terms his daughter’s 
incapacit}-, he engages to assist Philip in preventing any interference in her 
behalf, and to maintain him, as far as in his power, in the sole, exclusive 
authority. 


Before signing these papers, he privately made a protest, in the presence of 
several witnesses, that what he was about to do was not of his own free will, 
but from necessity, to extricate himself from his perilous situation and 
shield the country from the impending evils of a civil war. He concluded 
with asserting that, far from relinquishing his claims to the regency, it was 
his design to enforce them, as well as to rescue his daughter from her 
Captivity, as soon as he was in a condition to do so. Finally, he completed 
this chain of inconsistencies by addressing a circular letter, dated July 1st, 
to the different parts of the kingdom, announcing his resignation of the 
government into the hands of Philip and Juana, and declaring the act one 
which, notwithstanding his own right and power to the contrary, he had 
previously determined on executing so soon as his children should set foot 
in Spain. 


It is not easy to reconcile this monstrous tissue of incongruitj’ and 
dissimulation with any motives of necessity or expediency. Why should he, 
so soon after preparing to raise the kingdom in his daughter’s cause, thus 
publicly avow her imbecility, and deposit the whole authority in tlie hands 
of Philip ? Was it to bring odium on tiie head of the latter, by encouraging 
him to a measure which he knew must disgust the Castilians ? But 
Ferdinand by this very act shared the responsibility with him. Was it in the 


[‘ Burke* gives Baudier» as authority for claiming that Ferdinand did not 
care to see his daughter, and says. ” it must be admitted that if Ferdinand 
was a detestable father, Philip was a very sorry husband.” ] 
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expectation that uncontrolled and undivided power, in the hands of one so 
rash and improvident, would the more speedily work his ruin ? As to his 
clandestine protest, its design was obviously to afford a plausible pretext at 
some future time for reasserting his claims to the government, on the 
ground that his concessions had been the result of force. But, then, why 
neutralise the operation of this by the declaration, spontaneously made in 
bis manifesto to the people, that his abdication was not only a free but most 
deliberate and premeditated act ? He was led to this last avowal, probably, 
by the desire of covering over the mortification of his defeat ; a thin 
varnish, which could impose on nobody. The whole of the proceedings are 
of so ambiguous a character as to suggest the inevitable inference that they 
flowed from habits of dissimulation too strong to be controlled even when 
there was no occasion for its exercise. We occasionally meet with examples 
of a similar fondness for superfluous manoeuvring in the humbler concerns 
of life. 


THE REIGN OF PHILIP I (1506 A. D.) 


King Ferdinand had no sooner concluded the arrangement with Philip, and 
withdrawn into his hereditary dominions, than the archduke and his wife 
proceeded towards Valladolid, to receive the homage of the estates 
convened in that city. Juana, oppressed with an habitual melancholy, and 
clad in the sable habiliments better suited to a season of mourning than 
rejoicing, refused the splendid ceremonial and festivities with which the 
city was prepared to welcome her. Her dissipated husband, who had long 
since ceased to treat her not merely with affection, but even decency, would 
fain have persuaded the cortes to authorise the confinement of his wife, as 
disordered in intellect, and to devolve on him the whole charge of the 
government. But the commons could not brook such an indignity to their 
own ” natural sovereign ” ; and the usual oaths of allegiance were tendered 
to Juana as queen and lady proprietor of the kingdom, and to Philip as her 


husband, and finally to their eldest son. Prince Charles, as heir-apparent and 
lawful successor on the demise of his mother. 


By the tenor of these acts the royal authority would seem to have been 
virtually vested in Juana. From this moment, however, Philip assumed the 
government into his own hands. The effects were soon visible in the 
thorough revolution introduced into every department. Old incumbents in 
oifice were ejected without ceremony, to make way for new favourites. The 
Flemings, in particular, were placed in every considerable post, and the 
principal fortresses of the kingdom intrusted to their keeping. 


The style of living at the court was on the most thoughtless scale of 
wasteful expenditure. The public revenues, notwithstanding liberal 
appropriations by the late cortes, were wholly unequal to it. To supply the 
deficit, offices were sold to the highest bidder. The income drawn from the 
silk manufactures of Granada, which had been appropriated to defray King 
Ferdinand’s pension, was assigned by Philip to one of the royal treasurers. 
Fortunately, Ximenes obtained possession of the order and had the boldness 
to tear it in pieces. He then waited on the young monarch, and remonstrated 
with him on the recklessness of measures which must infallibly ruin his 
credit with the people. Philip yielded in this instance. 


All this could not fail to excite disgust and disquietude throughout the 
nation. The most alarming symptoms of insubordination began to appear in 
different parts of the kingdom. In Andalusia, in particular, a confederation 
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of the nobles was organised, with the avowed purpose of rescuing the queen 
from the duress in which it was said she was held by her husband. At the 
same time the most tumultuous scenes were exhibited in Cordova, in 
consequence of the high hand with which the Inquisition was carrying 
matters there. Members of many of the principal families, including persons 
of both sexes, had been arrested on the charge of heresy. This sweeping 


proscription provoked an insurrection, countenanced by the marquis of 
Priego, in which the prisons were broken open, and Lucero, an inquisitor 
who had made himself deservedly odious by his cruelties, narrowly escaped 
fallino’ into the hands of the infuriated populace. The grand inquisitor, 
Deza,” archbishop of Seville, the steady friend of Columbus, though his 
name is unhappily registered on some of the darkest pages of the tribunal, 
was so intimidated as to resign his office. The whole affair was referred to 
the royal council by Philip, whose Flemish education had not predisposed 
him to any reverence for the institution ; a circumstance which operated 
quite as much to his prejudice, with the more bigoted part of the nation, as 
his really exceptional acts. 


The minds of the wise and the good were filled with sadness, as they 
listened to the low murmurs of popular discontent, which seemed to be 
gradually swelling into strength for some terrible convulsion ; and they 
looked back with fond regret to the halcyon days which they had enjoyed 
under the temperate rule of Ferdinand and Isabella. 


The Catholic king, in the meantime, was pursuing his voyage to Naples. 
Soon after the conquest he had been earnestly pressed by the Neapolitans to 
visit his new dominions. He now went, less, however, in compliance with 
that request than to relieve his own mind by assuring himself of the fidelity 
of his viceroy, Gonsalvo de Cordova. That illustrious man had not escaped 
the usual lot of humanity ; his brilliant successes had brought on him a full 
measure of the envy which seems to wait on merit like its shadow. His 
courteous manners, bountiful largesses, and magnificent style of living, 
were represented as politic arts to seduce the affections of the soldiery and 
the people. His services were in the market for the highest bidder. He had 
received the most splendid offers from the king of France and the pope. He 
had carried on a correspondence with Maximilian and Philip, who would 
purchase his adhesion, if possible, to the latter, at any price ; and if he had 
not hitherto committed himself by any overt act, it seemed probable he was 
only waiting to be determined in his future course by the result of King 
Ferdinand’s struggle with his son-in-law. 


These suggestions, in which some truth, as usual, was mingled with a large 
infusion of error, gradually excited more and more uneasiness in the breast 


of the cautious and naturally distrustful Ferdinand. He at first endeavoured 
to abridge the powers of the great captain by recalling half the troops in his 
service, notwithstanding the unsettled state of the kingdom. He then took 
the decisive step of ordering his return to Castile, on pretence of employing 
him in affairs of great importance at home. Finding that Gonsalvo still 
procrastinated his return on various pretexts, the king’s uneasiness 
increased to such a degree that he determined to press his own departure for 
Naples, and bring back, if not too late, his too powerful vassal. 


After a boisterous and tedious passage, he reached Genoa. Here, to his 
astonishment, he was joined by the great captain, who, advised of the king’s 


movements, had come from Naples with a small fleet to meet him. This 
frank conduct of his general, if it did not disarm Ferdinand of his suspi- 
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cions, showed him the policy of concealing them ; and he treated Gonsalvo 
with all the consideration and show of confidence which might impose, not 
merely on the public, but on the immediate subject of them. 


DEATH OF PHILIP; JUANA’S MADNESS 


After quitting Genoa, the royal squadron was driven by contrary winds into 
the neighbouring harbour of Portofino, where Ferdinand received 
intelligence which promised to change his destination altogether. This was 
the death of his son-in-law, the young king of Castile. 


This event, so unexpected and awfully sudden, was occasioned by a fever, 
brought on by too violent exercise at a game of ball, at an entertainment 
made for Philip by his favourite, Manuel, in Burgos, where the court was 
then held. Through the unskilfulness of his physicians, as it was said, who 
neglected to bleed him, the disorder rapidly gained ground, and on the sixth 
day after his attack, being the 2.5th of September, 1506, he breathed his 
last.i He was but twenty-eight years old, of which brief period he had 
enjoyed, or endured, the ” golden cares ” of sovereignty but little more than 
two months, dating from his recognition by the cortes. His body, after being 
embalmed, lay in state for two days, decorated with the insignia — the 
mockery of royalty, as it had proved to him — and was then deposited in 
the convent of Miraflores, near Burgos, to await its final removal to 
Granada, agreeably to his last request. 


Philip was so distinguished for comeliness both of person and countenance 
that he is designated on the roll of Spanish sovereigns as Felipe el Hermoso, 
or the Handsome. His mental endowments were not so extraordinary. The 
father of Charles V possessed scarcely a single quality in common with his 
remarkable son. As he was naturally indolent and fond of pleasure, he 
willingly reposed the burden of government on others, who, as usual, 
thought more of their own interests than those of the public. His early 
education exempted him from the bigotry characteristic of the Spaniards ; 
and had he lived he might have done much to mitigate the grievous abuses 
of the Inquisition. As it was, his premature death dejjrived him of the 
opportunity of compensating, by this single good act, the manifold 
mischiefs of his administration. 


Juana’s condition had become truly deplorable. During her husband’s 
illness she had never left his bedeide, but neither then, nor since his death, 
had she been seen to shed a tear. She remained in a state of stupid 
insensibility, sitting in a darkened apartment, her head resting on her hand, 
and her lips closed, as mute and immovable as a statue. When applied to for 
issuing the necessary summons for the cortes, or to make appointments to 
office, or for any other pressing business which required her signature, she 
replied, “My father will attend to all this when he returns; he is much more 
conversant with business than I am ; I have no other duties now but to pray 
for the soul of my departed husband.” The only orders she was known to 
sign were for paying the salaries of her Flemish musicians ; for in her abject 
state she found some consolation in music, of which she had been 


[1 According to Bergenroth,” however, “the general opinion was that he had 
been poisoned,” and he insinuates that Louis Ferrer, Ferdinand’s envoy to 
Philip, was the person who rendered his master this service. But the 
suspicion is unsupported by a particle of evidence, and seems to be 
sufficiently refuted by a description of the symptoms and course of the 
disease, to be found in a letter addressed to Ferdinand by a Dr. Parra, one of 
the consulting physicians. ] 
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passionately fond from childhood. The few remarks which she uttered were 
discreet and sensible, forming a singidar contrast with the general 
extravagance of her actions. 


Finding it impossible to obtain the queen’s co-operation, the council at 
length resolved to issue the writs of summons in their own name, as a 
measure justified by necessity. The place of meeting was fixed at Burgos in 
the ensuing month of November; and great pains were taken that the 
different cities should instruct their representatives in their views respecting 
the ultimate disposition of the government. Long before this, indeed 
immediately after Philip’s death, letters had been despatched by Ximenes 
and his friends to the Catholic king, acquainting him with the state of 
affairs, and 


urging his immediate return to Castile. He determined, however, to continue 
his voyage to Naples. The wary monarch perhaps thought that the 
Castilians, whose attachment to his own person he might with some reason 
distrust, would not be the less inclined to his rule after having tasted the 
bitterness of anarchy. 


While Ferdinand was thus occupied in Naples, the representatives of most 
of the cities, summoned by the provisional government, had assembled in 
Burgos (November, 1506). Before entering on business they were desirous 
to obtain the queen’s sanction to their proceedings. A committee waited on 
her for that purpose, but she obstinately refused to give them audience. 


She still continued plunged in moody melancholy, exhibiting, however, 
occasionally the wildest freaks of insanity. Towards the latter end of 
December, she determined to leave Burgos and remove her husband’s 
remains to their final resting-place in Granada. She insisted on seeing them 
herself before her departure. The remonstrances of her counsellors, and of 
the holy men of the monastery of Miraflores, proved equally fruitless. 
Opposition only roused her passions into frenzy, and they were obliged to 
comply with her mad humours. The corpse was removed from the vault : 
the two coffins of lead and wood were opened, and such as chose gazed on 
the mouldering relics, which, notwithstanding their having been embalmed, 


exhibited scarcely a trace of humanity. The queen was not satisfied till she 
touched them with her own hand, which she did without shedding a tear or 
testifying the least emotion. The unfortunate lady, indeed, was said never to 
have been seen to weep since she detected her husband’s intrigue with the 
Flemish courtesan. 


The body was then placed on a magnificent car, or hearse, drawn by four 
horses. It was accompanied by a long train of ecclesiastics and nobles, who, 
together with the queen, left the city on the night of the 20th of December. 
She made her journeys by night, saj’ing that a widow, who had lost the sun 
of her own soul, should never expose herself to the light of day. When she 
halted, the body vas deposited in some church or monastery, where the 
funeral services were performed as if her husband had just died ; and a 
corps of armed men kept constant guard, chiefly, as it would seem, with the 
view of preventing any female from profaning the place by her presence. 
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For Juana still retained the same jealousy of her sex which she had 
unhappily had so much cause to feel during Philip’s lifetime. 


In a subsequent journey, when at a short distance from Torquemada, she 
ordered the corpse to be carried into the courtyard of a convent, occupied, 
as she supposed, by monks. She was filled with horror, however, on finding 
it anunnery, and immediately commanded the body to be removed into the 
open fields. Here she encamped with her whole party at dead of night ; not, 
however, until she had caused the coffins to be unsealed, that she might 
satisfy herself of the safety of her husband’s relics ; although it was very 
difficult to keep the torches, during the time, from being extinguished by 
the violence of the wind, and leaving the company in total darkness.“ 


These mad pranks, savouring of absolute idiocy, were occasionally check- 
ered by other acts of more intelligence, but not less startling. She had early 
shown a disgust to her father’s old counsellors, and especially to Ximenes, 
who, she thought, interfered too authoritatively in her domestic concerns. 
Before leaving Burgos, however, she electrified her husband’s adherents by 
revoking all grants made by the crown since Isabella’s death. This, almost 
the only act she was ever known to sign, was a severe blow to the courtly 
tribe of sycophants on whom the golden favours of the late reign had been 
so prodigally showered. At the same time she reformed her privy council by 
dismissing the present members. 


These partial gleams of intelligence, directed in this peculiar way, led many 
to discern the secret influence of her father. She still, however, 
pertinaciously refused to sanction any measures of cortes for his recall ; and 
when pressed by that body on this and other matters, at an audience which 
she granted before leaving Burgos, she plainly told them ” to return to their 
quarters, and not to meddle further in the public business without her 
express commands.” Not long after this, the legislature was prorogued by 
the royal council for four months. 


THE EETURN OF FERDINAND 


The term assigned for the provisional government expired in December, and 
was not renewed. No other regency was appointed by the nobles ; and the 
kingdom, without even the shadow of protection afforded by its cortes, and 
with no other guide but its crazy sovereign, was left to drift at random 
amidst the winds and waves of faction. This was not slow in brewing in 
every quarter, with the aid especially of the overgrown nobles, whose 
license, on such occasions as this, proved too plainly that public tranquillity 
was not founded so much on the stability of law as on the personal 
character of the reigning sovereign. 


The king’s enemies, in the meantime, were pressing their correspondence 
with the emperor Maximilian, and urging his immediate presence in Spain. 
Others devised schemes for marrying the poor queen to the young duke of 


Now the curious thing is that these contradictory estimates occur in the 
same book, and only separated from one another by a few pages. They were 
probably not written by the same man, for the edition we are quoting is one 
published after the author’s death, and ” edited and brought up to date ” by 
another writer. George Smith was the author, A. H. Sayce the editor, and 
both alike have the highest rank as Assyriologists, and any quotation from 
either must be considered as having a high degree of authority. Which, then, 
is right? Had the Babylonians a “religion of the lowest and most 
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degrading kind,” or was it a religion which has had a “remarkable influence 
upon all subsequent human progress ” through having been adopted by the 
Hebrews, and through them becoming “the heritage of all mankind”? 


Or, again, are the two citations less contradictory than they seem, each 
)cing a correct statement of a particular point of view? Did the Babylonian 
religion, which the Hebrews are said to have borrowed, really have 
elements both of greatness and of degradation, and was it, therefore, 
capable of being interpreted in one way or the other, according to the 
particular element for tlie moment considered? Perhaps this is the fairer 
view. Possibly these two phases might be found to pertain to every religion 
wliatsoever. In any event, we shall have occasion often to quote 
contradictory views in attempting to get at the truth about the religions of 
the various peoples who come before us. And of a certainty we shall 
sometimes be left in doubt as to the real character of the religion in 
question. So long as the sects of Christendom cannot agree among 
themselves as to the correct interpretation of the particular records which 
form their common basis, we can hardly hope to interpret with full justice 
the religious contemplations of people of another genius. 


lA foolish Carthusian monk, ” Zeiii sicco folio levior,” to borrow Martyr’s’ 
words, though more knave than fool probably, filled Juana with absurd 
hopes of her husband’s returning to life, which, he assured her, had 
happened, as he had read, to a certain prince, after he had been dead 
fourteen years. As Philip was disembowelled, he was hardly in a condition 
for such an auspicious event. The queen, however, seems to have been 
caught with the idea. Martyr loses all patience at the inventions of this ‘m m 
blactero cucuUatus,”” as he calls him, in his abominable Latin, as well as at 
the mad pranks of the queen, and the ridiculous figure which he and the 
other grave personages of the court were compelled to make on the 
occasion. It is impossible to read his jeremiads on the subject without a 
smile. 
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Calabria, or some other prince, whose years or incapacity might enable 
them to act over again tlie farce of King Philip. To add to the troubles 
occasioned by this mesh of intrigue and faction, the country, which of late 
years had suffered from scarcity, was visited by a pestilence that fell most 
heavily on the south. 


But although the storm was thus darkening from every quarter, there was no 
o-eneral explosion, to shake the state to its foundations, as in the time of 
Henry IV. Orderly habits, if not principles, had been gradually formed under 
the long reign of Isabella. The great mass of the people had learned to 
respect the operation and appreciate the benefits of law; and 
notwithstanding the menacing attitude, the bustle, and transitory ebullitions 
of the rival factions, there seemed a manifest reluctance to break up the 
established order of things, and by deeds of violence and bloodshed to 
renew the days of ancient anarchy. 


Much of this good result was undoubtedly to be attributed to the vigorous 
counsels and conduct of Ximenes, who, together with the grand constable 
and the duke of Alva, had received full powers from Ferdinand to act in his 


name. Much is also to be ascribed to the politic conduct of the king. Far 
from an intemperate zeal to resume the sceptre of Castile, he had shown 
thi’oughout a discreet forbearance. The great mass of the common people, 
too, notwithstanding the temporary alienation of their feelings from the 
Catholic king by his recent marriage, were driven by the evils they actually 
suffered, and the vague apprehension of greater, to participate in the same 
sentiments ; so that, in less than eight months from Philip’s death, the whole 
nation may be said to have returned to its allegiance to its ancient 
sovereign. The only considerable exceptions were Don Juan Manuel and the 
duke of Najara. The former had gone too far to recede, and the latter 
possessed too chivalrous or too stubborn a temper to do so. 


At length, the Catholic monarch, having completed his arrangements at 
Naples, and waited until the affairs of Castile were fully ripe for his return, 
set sail from his Italian capital, June 4th, 1507. He proposed to touch at the 
Genoese port of Savona, where an interview had been arranged between 
him and Louis XII. On the 28th of June the rojal fleet of Aragon entered the 
little port of Savona, where the king of France had already been waiting for 
it several days. During their interview the monarchs held repeated 
conferences. The subject of discussion can onlj’ be conjectured by the 
subsequent proceedings, which make it probable that it related to Italy ; and 
that it was in this season of idle dalliance and festivity that the two princes 
who held the destinies of that country in their hands matured the famous 
League of Cambray, so disastrous to Venice, and reflecting little credit on 
its projectors, either on the score of good faith or sound policy. 


At length, after enjoying for four da3’s the splendid hospitality of their 
royal entertainer, the king and queen of Aragon re-embarked, and reached 
their own port of Valencia, after various detentions, on the 20th of July, 
1507. Ferdinand pressed forward to Castile. How different from the forlorn 
and outcast condition in which he had quitted the country a short year 
before ! He intimated the change in his own circumstances by the greater 
state and show of authority which he now assumed. 


At Tortoles he was met by the queen, his daughter, accompanied by 
Archbishop Ximenes. The interview between them had more of pain than 
pleasure in it. The king was greatly shocked by Juana’s appearance; for her 


wild and haggard features, emaciated figure, and the mean, squalid attire in 
which she was dressed, made it difiicult to recognise any trace of 
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the daughter from whom he had been so long separated. She discovered 
more sensibility on seeing him than she had shown since her husband’s 
death, and henceforth resigned herself to her father’s will with little 
opposition. She was soon after induced by him to change her unsuitable 
residence for more commodious quarters at Tordesillas. Her husband’s 
remains were laid in the monastery of Santa Clara, adjoining the palace, 
from whose windows she could behold his sepulchre. From this period, 
although she survived forty-seven years, she never quitted the walls of her 
habitation ; and although her name appeared jointly with that of her son, 
Charles V, in all public acts, she never afterwards could be induced to sign a 
paper, or take part in any transactions of a public nature. She lingered out a 
half century of dreary existence, as completely dead to the world as the 
remains which slept in the monastery of Santa Clara beside her.& 


WAS QUEEN JUANA INSANE ? 


The pendulum of historical criticism to which we have had such frequent 
occasion to refer has swung back to the original tradition in another 
instance. Juana was generally accounted mad by her contemporaries though 
she had admittedly intervals of lucid thought. In the latter half of the 
nineteenth century papers were turned up which emphasised her aspects of 
sanity and the theory was raised that she was the victim of slander and 
cruelty. 


It was claimed that her only abnormality was her freedom from the bigotry 
that bloodied the reign of her father and mother ; and that it was her stay in 
Flanders that liberalised her creed. This theory fascinated the iconoclasts 


who always hunt the evil side of a glorious period, and her mother and 
father were openly accused of a hideous disregard of the first instincts of 
humanity, of blackening her fame and robbing her of her royal heritage. The 
motive of this unnatural crime imputed to Ferdinand and Isabella was given 
as a mixture of religious intolerance and of selfishness, though it might as 
well have been said that they called her insane to keep her from undergoing 
the torture and fire of the Inquisition which ransacked the kingdom for the 
most minute heterodoxy. Burke k especially is unsparing in his 
denunciations of a cruelty which could not be exceeded if true. He claims 
that Ferdinand’s letters show that he knew Juana to be sane, but siinj)ly 
“unmanageable as she had ever been.” 


But in this instance as in so many others, the histories of a few years ago are 
put out of date and the histories of long ago brought again into timeliness. 
The story of Juana’s rise and fall in history is as follows :« 


For a long time writers who spoke of Juana the Mad stuck to tradition 
without going back to the original documents. It was only in 1858 that 
important documents were discovered in the archives at Simancas. Most of 
them confirmed tradition, but some of them left doubts in the mind of a 
German scholar, Bergenroth,” who collected and published them with an 
interesting dissertation in the “state papers.” Interpreting these documents, 
which were incomplete and often ambiguous, in a way contrary to general 
opinion, he tried to prove that Juana was not insane, but that she was rather 
the victim of the ambition and fanaticism of her father and of her son. 


We are to-day better informed, having contemporary texts, some from 
Simancas, others from the archives of the historical academy at Madrid, 
others from private collections. An eminent Spanish writer, Rodriguez 
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Villa,” has collected, and commented upon them in a work which one may 
safely affirm says the last word on this subject and completely contradicts 


Bergenroth’s opinions. The new historian on the one hand introduces 
elements hitherto unknown into the question, on the other explains 
differently those which were known. His circumstantial account, well 
supported by facts, upholds tradition for the most part and exculpates 
Ferdinand the Catholic as well as Charles V of the accusation brought 
against them. In the meantime Gachard ^ had shown like tendencies in a 
monograph on the subject, and De la Fuente 3; in a substantial pamphlet 
had peremptorily denied the heretical opinions attributed to the queen of 
Castile. 


The facts are doubly interesting, first because of their romance and peculiar 
natm-e, secondly because of their intimate relations with political events 
which, at the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century, 
changed the internal form and diplomatic policy of the Spanish monarchy. 


As to the real causes of her mental state, they cannot of course be 
determined with actual certainty, being hidden in the depths of the human 
organism. Villa ” considers that Juana became ” mad through love,” 
exasperated first by the infidelities of her husband. 


Juana’s early life had passed in peaceful obscurity. She received a careful 
and kind training. Did she at that time show any distressing symptoms’? 
Nothing precisely indicates such a thing. If, to judge from certain anxieties 
afterwards manifested by Isabella, it would seem possible that such 
symptoms might have appeared, one may suj/pose that they were 
considered at that time as passing incidents and of no importance. It is 
difficult to portray her physically or mentally at the time of her marriage. 
There is a portrait of her made a few years later when cares had already 
begun to mark her face. 


It is a picture in the somewhat stiif style of the first Flemish school. The 
features are fairly regular, a forehead high and a little prominent, long eyes 
with no brilliancy, nose and mouth without character. There are no striking 
defects, nor is there beauty of line or of colour. A sad physiognomy, the 
eyes reveal only a kind of intellectual lassitude, a vague and dolorous 
obstinacy. Force and vitality seem to have been pressed inward and the soul 
appears drowned in a morbid dream ; the whole face, half archaic, remains 
a puzzle. The features are without doubt those of Juana, but immobile and 


cold. The portrait shows only a melancholy woman, without charm, sickly, 
and lacking in thought. 2/ 


Isabella and Ferdinand wanted their son-in-law, Philip, to become 
acquainted with the country over which he would some time rule. But the 
measure of family misfortune which balanced the weighty political success 
of the Catholic kings was not yet full. The first months of the stay of Juana 
and Philip in Spain brought indeed only rejoicing and splendour. In Toledo 
the Castilian cortes proclaimed allegiance, in Barcelona the Aragonese. But 
the archduke Philip soon tired of Spanish life, he longed to get back to 
Flanders. Juana could not follow him on account of the state of her health. 
In vain she pleaded, in vain her parents urged the flighty gentleman not to 
leave her so pitilessly. 


Juana had already shown the beginnings of melancholia, accompanied by 
outbreaks of jealousy over her inconstant husband to whom she offered few 
attractions. What would happen if he separated himself from her might have 
been foreseen ; but nothing could keep him. Then a-deep melancholy 
settled upon the poor soul. ” She does not raise her eyes from the ground,” 
writes Peter Martyr ‘ in the first days of 1503. “Wealth, power, dominion, 
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even her parents are of no account to her. With clouded brow she thinks 
only of her husband, he only is her care and passion.” 


In the spring of 1504 it became necessary to let her have her way and go to 
the Netherlands. Here Philip’s heartlessness deepened the cloud of darkness 
which obscured the brain of the Moor unfortunate, which had never been 
very strong. This sad news gave the last blow to Queen Isabella, who had 
long been failing ; on November 26th, 1504, this woman who had created 
Spanish power died. 


Juana was now queen of Castile. The cortes took the oath of allegiance to 
her and her husband, but at the same time in accordance with Isabella’s will, 
since Juana was not able to govern, recognised her father Ferdinand as 
regent. Juana declared herself perfectly willing to have her father govern for 
her. But Philip was deeply offended, placed his poor wife under strict 
surveillance, and made up his mind to get the rule over Castile into his own 
hands, pretending that he, as Juana’s husband, had better right to it than her 
father. In April, 1506, he appeared with her in Spain. But on September 
25th, 1506, the last hour sounded for the young king, and his widow sank 
into the depth of insanity. a« 


Had Juana’s insanity been accidental it would not have affected her 
descendants. Heredity here is incontestable. Most of the symptoms we have 
seen in the queen appeared in different degrees and in diiferent forms in her 
posterity. Was it not she, was it not her shade which lived again in the old 
Charles V, who was tormented with peculiar attacks during his reign, and 
then condemned himself to a cloister out of a morose caprice, disgusted 
with everything, not from philosophy but from the continuity of his 
lugubrious dreams ? 


Do we not find her again in the fierce Philip II, like her seeking solitude and 
darkness in the depths of the Escurial where he combined his sinister policy 
with a sickly obstinacy ? Is it not again Juana’s diseased mind which comes 
to life in the young Don Carlos, like her a prey to a derangement sometimes 
furious, sometimes melancholy ? He also was confined and kept from sight 
; but was more fortunate than his grandmother, having been more promptly 
delivered by death. Consider also the cerebral anaemia which manifested 
itself in Philip III and Philip IV, both of them weak physically and mentally, 
in fever and melancholy; and in the pale spectre of Charles II, in the 
exhaustion of his vitality and intermittent hallucinations. These are not 
coincidences, they are the results of the transmission, historically attested, 
of an organic vice, which is reproduced from generation to generation by 
analogous phenomena. 


It was the awful fate of Juana, endowed at her birth with all the gifts of 
fortune, to endure for fifty years the most lugubrious and degraded fate 
imaginable. Other persons may have had more dramatic reverses, but they 


at least moved in the current of events of their age ; they lived and acted in 
the human melee. The daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella passed long years 
of suffering and neglect in ignorance of contemporary events, sufficiently 
intelligent to comprehend her mental feebleness but powerless to act against 
it ; buried alive, so to speak, at once feverish and inert, condemned by her 
own weakness, and bowed down by the weight of fatality, struggling in vain 
against the clouds of her intellect and the torments of her life. 


But we, while recognising that these events had a fateful effect on the brain 
of the princess, cannot accept this explanation in full. We must not forget 
that her grandmother on her mother’s side had been confined on account of 
insanity at the castle of Arevalos ; also before marriage she caused 
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disquietude to her family, which was kept secret. Ferdinand and Isabella 
had certaiul}’ noticed strange predispositions in her mind ; they did not 
emphasise them, hoping that time, marriage, and distraction might attenuate 
them, but it is an incontestable fact that they never showed any surprise 
when their agents informed them of later events — they spoke of them as 
natural results of a diseased state they had long suspected. ^ 


FERDINAND’S SECOND REGENCY (1507-1516 A.D.) 


Ferdinand’s second administration was signalised by the same splendid 
effects as the first. In 1509, at the suggestion of Cardinal Ximenes, he 
proposed an expedition against Oran on the African coast. The cardinal not 
only defrayed the expenses, but accompanied it. It was completely 
successful : Oran was stormed, and forced to receive a Christian garrison. 
The following year, Bugia, a city on the same coast, was reduced; Algiers, 
Tunis, Tremecen, and other places, consented that their native governors 
should be the vassals of Ferdinand. Another expedition reduced Tripoli. 


In 1511, he himself was preparing to embark with a formidable armament, 
to pursue his conquests in that country, — conquests, however, which his 
own experience proved to be fleeting, — when he was pressed by Pope 
Julius to aid the church against the schismatics under the protection of the 
king of France and the emperor. As he was even more proud of his title of 
Catholic king than desirous of glory, he despatched an armed force to aid 
the chief of the church. Into the interminable affairs of Italy, however, — 
the critical wars which Ferdinand carried on in that countiy in defence of 
his Sicilian and Neapolitan possessions, — we cannot enter in this place ; 
they will be found in the Italian volume. It is sufficient here to observe that 
the war was for some time in favour of the French (the emperor had 
withdrawn from them), and that the papal allies were defeated. 


But this war led to one memorable result, and one not very glorious to 
Ferdinand. Wishing to carr}- hostilities into France, he demanded from Jean 
d’Albret, king of Navarre, permission to march his troops through that 
country. The Navarrese refused, but at the same time professed his 
determination in no way to aid the French monarch, and to remain perfectly 
neutral. Scarcely, however, had he given this answer, than he entered into an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with the French king. Resolving to attain 
his end by force and to punish the duplicity of the Navarrese, Ferdinand 
assembled his forces at Vittoria, invaded Navarre, and in a short time 
obtained possession of the whole kingdom, the royal family taking refuge in 
France. This new conquest he annexed to his kingdom of Ai’agon, and 
successfully defended il against the invasion of the French. From the blood- 
stained house of Foix the sceptre had forever departed ; nor could all the 
armies of France, during the reigns of the emperor Charles and liis son 
Philip, restore it to the descendants of Jean. 


The conquest of Navarre, however necessary to the tranquillity of Spain, 
can be characterised in no other terms than as an act of unblushing rapacity 
; yet attempts have been made to justify it, and by writers who would not 
willingly be considered the advocates of a criminal abuse of power. 
According to Peter Martyr,’ the king of Navarre had been excommunicated 
by the pope as a schismatic, — as one of the league formed by the emperor 
and France against the papal pretentions to the duchy of Ferrara, — and 


bulls, absolving the Navarrese from their oath of allegiance, deposing Jean, 
and 
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conferring the kingdom on the first that took possession of it, were sent to 
Ferdinand ; in other words, the enterprise was sanctioned by the head of the 
church in gratitude for the aid which, in conjunction with the Venetians, he 
afforded the successor of St. Peter. As such a title, however, will not be 
admitted at this day even beyond the Pyrenees, the conquest must be 
designated as one of the most flagitious transactions of a lawless age. 


Towards the close of his life, Ferdinand still indulged the hope of seeing an 
heir who should inherit Aragon, Navarre, Naples, and Sicily. This wish 
arose both from his dislike to the emperor, the grandfather of the archduke 
Charles, and the whole house of Austria, and from the aversion shown by 
his hereditary subjects to a union of the crowns. In 1509 his young queen 
had been delivered of a son, who died in a few days. In 1513 he took a 
potion which he was persuaded would restore his masculine vigour, but 
which destroyed his constitution, and produced a lingering illness, that 
ended in death. In his last will he declared his daughter Juana heiress to all 
his dominions in SjAain and Italy, and after her his grandson Charles. The 
regency of Castile, until his grandson should arrive in Spain, he confided to 
Cardinal Ximenes ; and that of Aragon, with the states dependent on it, to 
his natural son, the archbishop of Saragossa.</ 


DEATH AND CHARACTER OF FERDINAND 


On the evening of the 22nd of January, 1516, he executed the instrument ; 
and a few hours later, between one and two of the morning of the 23rd, 
Ferdinand breathed his last. The scene of this event was a small house 
belonging to the friars of Guadalupe. ” In so wretched a tenement,” 


The following account of Assyrian religion by Joachim Menant is based 
upon a study of documents from the library of Asshurbanapal, and, as will 
be seen, is an exposition of certain details of the subject, rather than an 
attempt at a comprehensive analysis. Nevertheless, its explicit depiction of 
these details will perhaps give the reader a clearer idea of the Assyrian 
religion than could be gained from a more general treatment. As already 
pointed out, any interpretation of the mysteries of an oriental religion must 
necessarily, in the present state of our knowledge, leave much to be 
desired.« 


It is rather difficult nowadays to distinguish the link which united science to 
astrology and astrology to religion. The Assyrio-Chaldean dogma is not 
formnhited in a text by which we may grasp the whole, and thus we are 
oliliged to seek traces of it in fragments of different sources and of different 
times, without being able to give them the unity they must have had in their 
complete form ; in other words, we cannot reconstruct the Assyrian 
pantheon as a whole. 


Tlie most superficial examination suffices to show that we are in the 
presence of a very complicated polytheism, but there is no text to explain 
the liierarcliy which must have reigned in the celestial world. At the summit 
of this hierarchy one can perceive a divinity, one, and at the same time 
divisible. Dogma proclaims this divinity in certain passages, but when we 
wish to learn its exact individuality, it eludes us, so that we may only seize 
the abstraction. We are led to i)elieve in a celestial hierarchy of beings 
inhabiting a superior world and subordinated to an all-powerful God, who 
governs gods, world, and men. He is enthroned in spaces inaccessible to us 
in our condition, and appears only in legends; his power intervenes only 
when the order of the universe is threatened, as we shall see in the legend of 
Ishtar, when tlie goddess of the dwellings of the dead wishes to keep the 
daughter of Sin in the dark dwelling, where she is so boldly detained. 


This all-powerful God does not seem to be accessible to human beings ; 
secondary divinities revolve about him and seem, like him, to be pure 
spirits. In the practice of the religion one has a glimpse of an assembly of 
divinities, whose relations with humanity are more tangible. These gods 


exclaims Martyr,’ in his usual moralising vein, “did this lord of so many 
lands close his eyes upon the world.” 


Ferdinand was nearly sixty-four years old, of which forty-one had elapsed 
since he first swayed the sceptre of Castile, and thirty-seven since he held 
that of Aragon. A long reign ; long enough, indeed, to see most of those 
whom he had honoured and trusted of his subjects gathered to the dust, and 
a succession of contemporary monarchs come and disappear like shadows. 
Since Ferdinand had ascended the throne, he had seen no less than four 
kings of England, as many of France, and also of Naples, three of Portugal, 
two German emperors, and half-a-dozen popes. As to his own subjects, 
scarcely one of all those familiar to the reader in the course of Spanish 
history now survived, except, indeed, the Nestor of his time, the 
octogenarian Cardinal Ximenes. 


He died deeply lamented by his native subjects, who entertained a partiality 
natural towards their own hereditary sovereign. The event was regarded 
with very diiferent feelings by the Castilian nobles, who calculated their 
gains on the transfer of the reins from such old and steady hands into those 
of a young and inexperienced master. The commons, however, who had felt 
the good effect of this curb on the nobility in their own personal security, 
held his memory in reverence as that of a national benefactor. 


By his dying injunctions all unnecessary ostentation was interdicted at his 
funeral. His body was laid by the side of Isabella’s in the monastery of the 
Alhambra ; and the year following, when the royal chapel of the 
metropolitan church was completed, they were both transported thither. A 
magnificent mausoleum of white marble was erected over them by their 
grandson, Charles V. w. n. — VOL. s., o 
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Of King Ferdinand’s personal appearance Marineo,”* a contemporary who 
knew him well, says: °’ He was of the middle size. His complexion was 


fresh; his eyes bright and animated ; his nose and mouth small and finely 
formed, and his teeth white ; his forehead lofty and serene ; with flowing 
hair of a bright chestnut colour. His manners were courteous, and his 
countenance was seldom clouded by anything like spleen or melancholy. He 
was grave in speech and action, and had a marvellous dignity of presence. 
His whole demeanour, in fine, was truly that of a great king.” He was 
esteemed one of the most perfect horsemen of his court. 


He was naturally of an equable temper, and inclined to moderation in all 
things. The only amusement for which he cared much was hunting, 
especially falconry. He was indefatigable in application to business. He had 
no relish for the pleasures of the table, and, like Isabella, was temperate 
even to abstemiousness in his diet. He was frugal in his domestic and 
personal expenditure ; partly, no doubt, from a willingness to rebuke the 
opposite spirit of wastefulness and ostentation in his nobles. He lost no 
good opportunity of doing this. No one has accused him of attempting to 
enrich his exchequer bj’ the venal sale of offices, like Louis XII ; or by 
griping extortion, like another royal contemporary, Henry VII. He amassed 
no treasure, and, indeed, died so poor that he left scarcely enough in his 
coffers to defray the charges of his funeral. 


Ferdinand was devout ; at least he was scrupulous in regard to the exterior 
of religion. He was punctual in attendance on mass, careful to observe all 
the ordinances and ceremonies of his church, and left many tokens of his 
piety, after the fashion of the time, in sumptuous edifices and endowments 
for religious purposes. Although not a superstitious man for the age, he is 
certainly obnoxious to the reproach of bigotry; for he spared no effort to 
fasten the odious yoke of the Inquisition on Aragon ; and subsequently, 
though happily with less success, on Naples. 


Ferdinand has incurred the more serious charge of hypocrisy. His Catholic 
zeal was observed to be marvellously efiicacious in furthering his temporal 
interests. His most objectionable enterprises even were covered with a veil 
of religion. In this, however, he did not materially differ from the practice 
of the age. Some of the most scandalous wars of that period were ostensibly 
at the bidding of the church, or in defence of Christendom against the 


infidel. This ostentation of a religious motive was indeed very usual with 
the Spanish and Portuguese. 


It will not be so easy to acquit Ferdinand of the reproach of perfidy which 
foreign writers have so deeply branded on his name, and which those of his 
own nation have sought rather to palliate than to deny. It is but fair to him, 
however, even here, to take a glance at the age. He came forward when 
government was in a State of transition from the feudal foi-ms to those 
which it has assumed in modern times ; when the superior strength of the 
great vassals was circumvented by the superior policy of the reigning 
princes. It was the dawn of the triumph of intellect over the brute force 
which had hitherto controlled the movements of nations, as of individuals. 
The same policy which these monarchs had pursued in their own domestic 
relations they introduced into those with foreign states, when, at the close of 
the fifteenth century, the barriers that had so long kept them asunder were 
broken down. Italy was the first field on which the great powers were 
brought into anything like a general collision. It was the country, too, in 
which this crafty policy had been first studied and reduced to a regular 
system. 
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Such was the school in which Ferdinand was to make trial of his skill with 
his brother monarchs.’ He played the game with more adroitness than his 
opponents, and he won it. Success, as usual, brought on him the reproaches 
of the losers. 


Ferdinand, unfortunately for his popularity, had notliing of the frank and 
cordial temper, the genial expansion of the soul which begets love. He 
carried the same cautious and impenetrable frigidity into private life that he 
showed in public. ” No one,” says Giovio,” a writer of the time, ” could 
read his thoughts by any change of his countenance.” Calm and calculating, 
even in trifles, it was too obvious that everything had exclusive reference to 
self. He seemed to estimate his friends only by the amount of services they 


could render him. He was not always mindful of these services. Witness his 
ungenerous treatment of Columbus, the great captain, Navarro, Ximenes — 
the men who shed the brightest lustre and the most substantial benefits on 
his reign. Witness also his insensibility to the virtues and. long attachment 
of Isabella, whose memory he could so soon dishonour by a union with one 
every way unworthy to be her successor. 


Ferdinand’s connection with Isabella, while it reflected infinite glory on his 
reign, suggests a contrast most unfavourable to his character. Hers was all 
magnanimity, disinterestedness, and deep devotion to the interests of her 
people. His was the spirit of egotism. The circle of his views might be more 
or less expanded, but self was the steady, unchangeable centre. Her heart 
beat with the generous sympathies of friendship, and the purest constancy 
to the first, the only object of her love. We have seen the measure of his 
sensibilities in other relations. They were not more refined in this ; and he 
proved himself unworthy of the admirable woman with whom his destinies 
were united, by indulging in those vicious gallantries too generally 
sanctioned by the age. Ferdinand, in fine, a shrewd and politic prince, ” 
surpassing,” as a French writer, Varillas,o not his friend, has remarked, ” all 
the statesmen of his time in the science of the cabinet,” may be taken as the 
representative of the peculiar genius of the age ; while Isabella, discarding 
all the petty artifices of state policy, and pursuing the noblest ends by the 
noblest means, stands far above her age. 


In his illustrious consort Ferdinand may be said to have lost his good 
genius. From that time his fortunes were under a cloud. Not that victory sat 
less constantly on his banner ; but his ill-advised marriage disgusted his 
Castilian subjects. The beauty of his young queen opened new sources of 
jealousy ; while the disparity of their ages, and her fondness for frivolous 
pleasure, as little qualified her to be his partner in prosperity as his solace in 
declining years. His tenacity of power drew him into vulgar squabbles with 
those most nearly allied to him by blood, which settled into a mortal 
aversion. Finally, bodily infirmity broke the energies of his mind, sour 
suspicions corroded his heart, and he had the misfortune to live long after 
he had lost all that could make life desirable. 


Let us turn from this gloomy picture to the brighter season of the morning 
and meridian of his life ; when he sat with Isabella on the united thrones of 
Castile and Aragon, strong in the love of his own subjects, and in the fear 
and resi/ect of his enemies. We shall then find much in his character to 
admire — his impartial justice in the administration of the laws, his 
watchful solicitude to shield the weak from the oppression of the strong ; 
his wise 


[‘ Martin Hume< credits Ferdinand with being the founder of the school of 
diplomacy ordinarily called Italian. He blames him also for commencing 
the long wars between the Spanish and the French. ] 
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economy, which achieved great results without burdening his people with 
oppressive taxes ; his sobriety and moderation ; the decorum, and respect 
for religion, which he maintained among his subjects ; the industry he 
promoted by wholesome laws and his own example ; his consummate 
Sagacity, which crowned all his enterprises with brilliant success, and made 
him the oracle of the princes of the age. 


Macchiavelli,P indeed, the most deeDly read of his time in human 
character, imputes Ferdinand’s successes, in one of his letters, to ” cunning 
and good-luck rather than superior wisdom” ; but has recorded a riper and 
more deliberate judgment in the treatise which he intended as a mirror for 
the rulers of the time. ” Nothing,” says he, ” gains estimation for a prince 
like great enterprises. Our own age has furnished a splendid example of this 
in Ferdinand of Aragon. We may call him a new king, since from a feeble 
one he has made himself the most renowned and glorious monarch of 
Christendom ; and, if we ponder well his manifold achievements, we must 
acknowledge all of them very great, and some truly extraordinary,” 


THE REGENCY OF CARDINAL XTMENES 


The personal history of Ferdinand the Catholic terminates, of course, here. 
In order to bring the history of his reign, however, to a suitable close, it is 
necessary to continue the narrative through the brief regency of Ximenes, to 
the period when the government was delivered into the hands of 
Ferdinand’s grandson and successor, Charles V. 


By the testament of the deceased monarch, as we have seen. Cardinal 
Ximenes de Cisneros was apjiointed sole regent of Castile. He met with 
opposition, however, from Adrian, the dean of Louvain, who produced 
powers of similar purport from Prince Charles. The misunderstanding 
which ensued was finally settled by an agreement to share the authority till 
further instructions should be received from Chai’les. It was not long before 
they arrived (February 1-lth, 1516). They confirmed the cardinal’s authority 
in the fullest manner, while they spoke of Adrian only as an ambassador. 


The first requisition of Prince Charles was one that taxed severely the 
power and popularity of the new regent. This was to have himself 
proclaimed king ; a measure extremely distasteful to the Castilians, who 
regarded it not only as contrary to established usage, during the lifetime of 
his mother, but as an indignity to her. It was in vain that Ximenes and the 
council remonstrated on the impropriety and impolicy of the measure. 
Charles, fortified by his Flemish advisers, sturdily persisted in his purpose. 
Ximenes peremptorily declared : ” I will have him proclaimed in Madrid to- 
morrow, and I doubt not every other city in the kingdom will follow the 
example.” He was as good as his word ; and the conduct of the capital was 
imitated with little opposition, by all the other cities in Castile. 


One of the regent’s first acts was the famous ordinance encouraging the 
burgesses, by liberal rewards, to enrol themselves into companies, and sub- 
mit to regular military training at stated seasons ; and a national corps was 
organised, competent, under proper guidance, to protect the liberties of the 
people, but destined, unfortunately, to be ultimatel}’ turned against them. 
Armed with this strong physical force, the cardinal now projected the 
boldest schemes of reform, especially in the finances, which had fallen into 
some disorder in the latter days of Ferdinand. Unfortunately, the state was 
not 
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materially benefited by these economical arrangements, since the greater 
part of what was thus saved was drawn off to supply the waste and cupidity 
of the Flemish court, who dealt with Spain with all the merciless rapacity 
that could be shown to a conquered province. The foreign administration of 
the regent displayed the same courage and vigour. Arsenals were 
established in the southern maritime towns, and a numerous fleet was 
equipped in the Mediterranean against the Barbary corsairs. A large force 
was sent into Navarre, which defeated an invading army of French (March 
25th, 1516) ; and the cardinal followed up the blow by demolishing the 
principal fortresses of the kingdom ; a p)recautionary measure, to which, in 
all jjrobability, Spain owes the permanent preservation of her conquest. 


It is with less satisfaction that we must contemplate his policy in regard to 
the Inquisition. As head of that tribunal, he enforced its authority and 
pretensions to the utmost. He extended a branch of it to Oran, and also to 
the Canaries and the New World. In 1512, the ” new Christians ” had 
offered Ferdinand a large sum of money to carry on the Navarrese war, if he 
would cause the trials before that tribunal to be conducted in the same 
manner as in other courts, where the accuser and the evidence were 
confronted openly with the defendant. To this reasonable petition Ximenes 
objected, on the wretched plea that, in that event, none would be found 
willing to undertake the odious business of reformer. He backed his 
remonstrance with such a liberal donative from his own funds as supplied 
the king’s immediate exigency and effectually closed his heart against the 
petitioners. 


The cardinal not only assumed the sole responsibility of the most important 
public acts, but, in the execution of them, seldom condescended to calculate 
the obstacles or the odds arrayed against him. He was thus brought into 
collision, at the same time, with three of the most powerful grandees of 
Castile — the dukes of Alva and Infantado, and the count of Ureiia. They 
took refuge in the little town of Villafrata, which they fortified and prepared 
for a defence. The cardinal without hesitation mustered several thousand of 
the national militia, and, investing the place, set it on fire and deliberately 
razed it to the ground. The refractory nobles, struck with consternation, 
submitted. 


But neither the talents nor authority of Ximenes, it was evident, could much 
longer maintain subordination among the people, exasperated by the 
shameless extortions of the Flemings, and the little interest shown for them 
by their new sovereign. The most considerable offices in church and state 


Cardinal Xembnes 
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were put up to sale ; and the kingdom was drained of its funds by the large 
remittances continually made, on one pretext or another, to Flanders. On the 
17th of September, 1517, Charles landed at Villaviciosa, in the Asturias. 
Ximenes at this time lay ill at the Franciscan monastery of Aguilera, near 
Aranda on the Douro. The good tidings of tlie roj’al landing operated like a 
cordial on his spirits, and he instantly despatched letters to the young 
monarch, filled with wholesome counsel as to the conduct he should pursue 
in order to conciliate the affections of the people. 


Charles showed a facility to be directed by those around him in early years, 
which gave little augury of the greatness to which he afterwards rose. By 
the persuasions of his evil counsellors, he addressed that memorable letter 


to Ximenes, which is unmatched, even in court annals, for cool and base 
ingratitude. He thanked the regent for all his past services, named a place 
for a personal interview with him, where he might obtain the benefit of his 
counsels for his own conduct and the government of the kingdom ; after 
which he would be allowed to retire to his diocese and seek from heaven 
that reward which heaven alone could adequately bestow ! 


Such was the tenor of this cold-blooded ej/istle, which, in the language of 
more than one writer, killed the cardinal. This, however, is stating the 
matter too strongly. The spirit of Ximenes was of too stern a stuff to be so 
easily extinguished by the breath of royal displeasure. He was, indeed, 
deeply moved by the desertion of the sovereign whom he had served so 
faithfully, and the excitement which it occasioned brought on a return of his 
fever, according to Carbajal./in full force. But anxiety and disease had 
already done their work upon his once hardy constitution. ^ 


DEATH AND CHARACTEK OF XIMENES 


Death may be supposed to have but little terrors for the statesman who in 
his last moments could aver that he had never intentionally wronged any 
man, but had rendered to everyone his due, without being swayed, so far as 
he was conscious, by fear or affection. Yet Cardinal Richelieu on his death- 
bed declared the same. 


As a last attempt he began a letter to the king. His fingers refused, however, 
to perform their office, and after tr.acing a few lines he gave it up. The 
purport of these seems to have been to recommend his university at Alcala 
to the royal protection. He now became wholly occupied with his devotions, 
and manifested such contrition for his errors, and such humble confidence 
in the divine mercy, as deeply affected all present. In this tranquil frame of 
mind, and in the perfect possession of his jjowers, he breathed his last, 
November 8tli, 1517, in the eighty-first year of his age and the twenty- 
second since his elevation to the primacy. 


Such was the end of this remarkable man ; the most remarkable, in many 
respects, of his time. His character was of that stern and lofty cast which 


seems to rise above the ordinary wants and weaknesses of humanity ; his 
genius, of the severest order, like Dante’s or Miclielangelo’s in the regions 
of fancy, impresses us with ideas of power that excite admiration akin to 
terror. His enterprises were of the boldest character; his execution of them 
equally bold. He disdained to woo fortune by any of those soft and pliant 
arts which are often the most effectual. He pursued his ends by the most 
direct 


[1 Oviedo « notices a rumour of his having been poisoned by one of bis 
secretaries but vouches for the innocence of the individual accused, whom 
be personally knew. ] 
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means. In this way he frequently multiplied difficulties ; but difficulties 
seemed to have a charm for him, by the opportunities they afforded of 
displaying the energies of his soul. 


With these qualities he combined a versatility of talent usually found only 
in softer and more flexible characters. Though bred in the cloister, he 
distinguished himself both in the cabinet and the camp. For the latter, 
indeed, so repugnant to his regular profession, he had a natural genius, 
according to the testimony of his biograjDher Gomez ; 1 and he evinced his 
relish for it by declaring that ” the smell of gunpowder was more grateful to 
him than the sweetest perfume of Arabia ! ” He had a full measure of the 
religious bicotry which belonged to the age ; and he had melancholy scope 
for displaying it, as chief of that dread tribunal over which he presided 
during the last ten years of his life. 


He carried the arbitrary ideas of his profession into political life. His 
regency was conducted on the principles of a military despotism. It was his 
maxim that ” a prince must rely mainly on his army for securing the respect 
and obedience of his subjects.” It is true he had to deal with a martial and 
factious nobility, and the end which he proposed was to ciu-b their 


assume more definite form, as a general thing the human one often joined 
with that of 


THE RELIGION OF THE BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS 5i; 


various animals, fish, oxen, or birds. The wings seem to have but a single 
symbolical signification, to denote beings of a superior order. 


These gods have a rather definite hierarchy, twelve of them being known as 
“great gods.” The one who appears to be the chief varies according to 
locality and time. The chances of political conquest seem to influence him, 
and he is changed according to the fortunes of war that give the upper hand 
to such and such locality where his cult is followed. 


At Nineveh, the god which seems to have been the highest in the celestial 
hierarchy, is Ilu ; his character is no further defined and his symbol is often 
only the abstract representation of the divinity. 


licentiousness and enforce the equitable administration of justice ; but, in 
accomplishing this, he showed little regard to the constitution, or to private 
rights. 


His first act, the proclaiming of Charles king, was in open contempt of the 
usages and lights of the nation. He evaded the urgent demands of the 
Castilians for a convocation of cortes ; for it was his opinion that fi-ee- dom 
of speech, especially in regard to their own grievances, made the peo-ple 
insolent and irreverent to their rulers. The people, of course, had no voice in 
the measures which involved their most important interests. His whole 
policy, indeed, was to exalt the royal prerogative at the expense of the 
inferior orders of the state ; and his regency, short as it was, and highly 
beneficial to the country in many respects, must be considered as opening 
the way to that career of despotism which the Austrian family followed up 
with such hard-hearted constancy. 


His administration provoked numerous lampoons and libels. He despised 
them, as the miserable solace of spleen and discontent, and never 
persecuted their authors. In this he formed an honourable contrast to 
Cardinal Richelieu, whose character and condition suggest many points of 
resemblance with his own. 


An anecdote is told in relation to his dress. Over his coarse woollen frock 
he wore the costly apparel suited to his rank. An impertinent Franciscan 
preacher took occasion one day before him to launch out against the 
luxuries of the time, especially in dress, obviously alluding to the cardinal, 
who was attired in a sujjerb suit of ermine, which had been presented to 
him. He heard the sermon patiently to the end, and, after the services were 
concluded, took the preacher into the sacristy, and, having commended the 
general tenor of his discourse, showed under his furs and fine linen the 
coarse frock of his order next his skin. Some accounts add that the friar, on 
the other hand, wore fine linen under his monkish frock. After the cardinal’s 
death, a little box was found in his apartment, containing the implements 
with which he used to mend the rents of his threadbare garment with his 
own hands. 


He seldom slept more than four hours, or at most four and a half. He was 
shaved in the night, hearing at the same time some edifying reading. He 


followed the same practice at his meals, or varied it with listening to the 
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arguments of some of his theological brethren, generally on some subtile 
question of school divinity. This was his only recreation. He had as little 
taste as time for lighter and more elegant amusements. 


THE TWO CHIEF WORKS OF XIMEJJES 


As far back as 1497, Ximenes had conceived the idea of establishing a 
university in the ancient town of Alcala, where the salubrity of the air, and 
the sober, tranquil complexion of the scenery, on the beautiful borders of 
the Henares, seemed well suited to academic study and meditation. Other 
engagements, however, postponed the commencement of the work till 1500, 
when the cardinal himself laid the corner-stone of the principal college, 
with a solemn ceremonial. From that hour, amidst all the engrossing cares 
of church and state, he never lost sight of this great object.“ The city of 
Alcala underwent many important and expensive alterations, in order to 
render it more worthy of being the seat of a great and flourishing university. 
The stagnant water was carried off by drains, the streets were paved, old 
buildings removed, and new and spacious avenues thrown open. 


At the expiration of eight years, the cardinal had the satisfaction of see-ing 
the whole of this vast design completed, and every apartment of the 
spacious pile carefully furnished with all that was requisite for the comfort 
and accommodation of the student. It was, indeed, a noble enterprise, more 
particularly when viewed as the work of a private individual. As such it 
raised the deepest admiration in Francis I, when he visited the spot, a few 
years after the cardinal’s death. “Your Ximenes,” he said, “has executed 
more than I should have dared to conceive ; he has done, with his single 
hand, what in France it has taken a line of kings to accomplish.-” 


Two provisions may be noticed as characteristic of the man : one, that the 
salary of a professor should be regulated by the number of his disciples ; 
another, that every professor should be re-eligible at the expiration of every 
four years. It was impossible that any servant of Ximenes should sleep on 
his post. Liberal foundations were made for indigent students, especially in 
divinity. Indeed, theological studies, or rather such a general course of study 
as should properly enter into the education of a Christian minister, was the 
avowed object of the institution ; for the Spanish clergy up to this period, as 
before noticed, were too often deficient in the most common elements of 
learning. But in this preparatory discipline the comprehensive mind of 
Ximenes embraced nearly the whole circle of sciences taught in other 
universities. . 


In July, 1508, the cardinal received the welcome intelligence that his 
academy was open for the admission of pupils ; and in the following month 
the first lecture, being on Aristotle’s Ethics, was publicly delivered. 
Students soon flocked to the new university, attracted by the reputation of 
its professors, its ample apparatus, its thorough system of instruction, and, 
above all, its splendid patronage, and the high character of its founder. We 
have no information of their number in Ximenes’ lifetime ; but it must have 
been very considerable, since no less than seven thousand came out to 
receive Francis I, on his visit to the university, within twenty years after it 
was opened. 


In the midst of his pressing duties, Ximenes found time for the execution 


\} ” Neither to the buildings nor the endowment did queen or king 
contribute a single maravedi.” * | 
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of another work, which would alone have been sufficient to render his name 
immortal in the republic of letters. This was his famous Bible, or 
Complutensian Polyglot, as usually termed, from the place where it was 


printed. ^ It was on the plan, first conceived by Origen, of exhibiting in one 
view the Scriptures in their various ancient languages. It was a work of 
surpassing difficulty, demanding an extensive and critical acquaintance with 
the most ancient, and consequently the rarest manuscripts. The character 
and station of the cardinal afforded him, it is true, uncommon facilities. The 
precious collection of the Vatican was liberally thrown open to him, 
especially under Leo X, whose munificent spirit delighted in the 
undertaking. He obtained copies, in like manner, of whatever was of value 
in the other libraries of Italy, and, indeed, of Europe generally; and Spain 
supplied him with editions of the Old Testament of great antiquity, which 
had been treasured up by the banished Israelites. Some idea may be formed 
of the lavish expenditure in this way, from the fact that four thousand gold 
crowns were paid for seven foreign manuscripts, which, however, came too 
late to be of use in the compilation. The difficulties of the undertaking were 
sensibly increased by those of the printing. The art was then in its infancy, 
and there were no types in Spain, if indeed in any part of Europe, in the 
oriental character. Ximenes, however, careful to have the whole executed 
under his own eye, imported artists from Germany, and had types cast in the 
various languages required, in his foundries at Alcala. 


The work when completed occupied six volumes folio ; the first four 
devoted to the Old Testament, the fifth to the New ; the last containing a 
Hebrew and Chaldaic vocabulary, with other elementary treaties of singular 
labour and learning. ^ It was not brought to an end till 1517, fifteen years 
after its commencement, and a few months only before the death of its 
illustrious projector. 


COMPARISON OF XIMENES AND RICHELIEU 


The resemblance which Ximenes bore to the great French minister, Cardinal 
Richelieu, was, after all, more in the circumstances of situation than in their 
characters, though the most prominent traits of these were not dissimilar. 
Both, though bred ecclesiastics, reached the highest honours of the state, 
and, indeed, may be said to have directed the destinies of their countries. 
Richelieu’s authority, however, was more absolute than that of Ximenes, for 
he was screened by the shadow of royalty ; while the latter was exposed, by 
his insulated and unsheltered position, to the full blaze of envy, and, of 


course, opposition. Both were ambitious of military glory, and showed 
capacity for attaining it. Both achieved their great results by that rare union 
of high mental endowments and great efficiency in action which is always 
irresistible. 


The moral basis of their characters was entirely different. The French 
cardinal’s was selfishness, pure and unmitigated. His religion, politics, his 
principles in short, in every sense, were subservient to this. Offences against 
the state he could forgive ; those against himself he pursued with 
implacable rancour. His authority was literally cemented with blood. His 
immense powers and patronage were perverted to the aggrandisement of his 
family. 


1 Alcalii de Henares was called Complutum by the Romans. This name has 
been variously derived. 


[2 The original manuscripts were, it seems, sold as waste paper to a 
manufacturer of sky-rockets, and were destroyed wantonly though 
brilliantly. | 
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Though bold to temerity in his plans, he betrayed more than once a want of 
true courao-e in their execution. Though violent and impetuous, he could 
stoop to be a dissembler. Tliough arrogant in the extreme, he courted the 
soft incense of flattery. In his manners he had the advantage over the 
Spanish prelate. He could be a courtier in courts, and had a more refined 
and cultivated taste. In one respect he had the advantage over Ximenes in 
morals ; he was not, like him, a bigot. He had not the religious basis in his 
composition which is the foundation of bigotry. Their deaths were typical of 
their characters. Richelieu died, as he had lived, so deeply execrated that the 
enraged populace would scarcely allow his remains to be laid quietly in the 
grave. Ximenes, on tlie contrary, was buried amid the tears and 


lamentations of the people ; his memory was honoured even by his enemies, 
and his name is reverenced by his countrymen to this day as that of a saint. 


REVIEW OF THE EEIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA 


We have now traversed that important period of history comprehending the 
latter part of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century ; a 
period when tlie convulsions which shook to the ground the ancient 
political fabrics of Europe roused the minds of its inhabitants from the 
lethargy in which they had been buried for ages. Spain, as we have seen, 
felt the general impulse. Under the glorious rule of Ferdinand and Isabella 
we have beheld her emerging from chaos into a new existence, unfolding, 
under the influence of institutions adapted to her genius, energies of which 
she was before unconscious ; enlarging her resources from all tlie springs of 
domestic industry and commercial enterprise ; and insensibly losing the 
ferocious habits of a feudal age in the refinements of an intellectual and 
moral culture. 


In the fullness of time, when her divided powers had been concentrated 
under one head, and the system of internal economy completed, we have 
seen her descend into the arena with the other nations of Europe, and in a 
very few years achieve the most important acquisitions of territory, both in 
that quarter and in Africa ; and finally crowning the whole by the discovery 
and occupation of a boundless empire beyond the waters. In the progress of 
the action we may have been too much occupied with its details to attend 
sufficiently to the principles which I’egulated them. But now that we have 
reached the close, we may be permitted to cast a parting glance over the 
field that we have traversed, and briefly survey the principal steps by which 
the Spanish sovereigns led their nation up to such a height of prosperity and 


glory. 


Ferdinand and Isabella, on their accession, saw at once that the chief source 
of the distractions of the country lay in the overgrown powers and factious 
spirit of the nobility. Their first efforts, therefore, were directed to abate 
these as far as possible. A similar movement was going forward in the other 


European monarchies ; but in none was it crowned with so speedy and 
complete success as in Castile. 


Another practice steadily pursued by the sovereigns was to raise men of 
humble station to offices of the liighest trust ; not, however, like their 
contemporary, Louis XI, because their station was humble, in order to 
mortify the higher orders, but because they courted merit wherever it was to 
be found — a policy much and deservedly commended by the sagacious 
observers of the time. The history of Spain does not probably afford another 
example of 
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a person of the lowly condition of Ximenes attaining, not merely the highest 
offices in the kingdom, but eventually its uncontrolled supremacy. 


The queen’s government was equally vigilant in resisting ecclesiastical 
encroachment. It may appear otherwise to one who casts a superficial 
glance at her reign, and beholds her surrounded always by a troop of 
ghostly advisers, and avowing religion as the great end of her principal 
operations at home and abroad. It is certain, however, that, while in all her 
acts she confessed the influence of religion, she took more effectual means 
than any of her predecessors to circumscribe the temporal powers of the 
clergy. The volume of her pragmdticas is filled with laws designed to limit 
their jurisdiction and restrain their encroachments on the secular authorities. 


Convent of the Martyrs, Granada 


By vigilant measures she succeeded in restoring the ancient discipline of the 
church, and weeding out the sensuality and indolence which had so long 
defiled it. Few of the Castilian monarchs have been brought more 
frequently into collision, or pursued a bolder policy, with the court of 
Rome. Still fewer extorted from it such important graces and concessions. 


The condition of the commons under this reign was probably, on the whole, 
more prosperous than in any other period of Spanish history. New avenues 
to wealth and honours were opened to them ; and persons and property were 
alike protected under the fearless and impartial administration of the law. ” 
Such was the justice dispensed to everyone under this auspicious reign,” 
exclaims Marineo, “that nobles and cavaliers, citizens and labourers, rich 
and poor, masters and servants, all equally partook of it.” 


\} To accomplish this she and the austere Ximenes must needs defy even 
the pope Alexander 


VI. The result was as Hume” observes : “It is unquestionable that the worst 
abuses in the church of which the early reformers complained, had been 
purged from the Spanish church by Isabella, and that, at a time when the 
rest of the clergy of Europe were grossly licentious, the Spanish priests 
were generally virtuous and devout.” ] 
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We find no complaints of arbitrary imprisonment, and no attempts, so 


frequent both in earlier and later times, at illegal taxation. In this particular, 
indeed, Isabella manifested the greatest tenderness for her people. By her 


commutation of the capricious tax of the alcahala for a determinate one, and 
still more by transferring its collection from the revenue ofiicers to the 
citizens themselves, she greatly relieved her subjects. 


Finally, notwithstanding the perpetual call for troops for the military 
operations in which the government was constantly engaged, and notwith- 
standincr the example of neighbouring countries, there was no attempt to 
establish that iron bulwark of despotism, a standing army ; at least, none 
nearer than that of the voluntary levies of the hermandad, raised and paid by 
the people. The queen never admitted the arbitrary maxims of Ximenes in 
regard to the foundation of government. Hers was essentially one of 
opinion, not force. 


There is no country which has been guilty of such wild experiments, or has 
shown, on the whole, such profound ignorance of the true principles of 
economical science, as Spain under the sceptre of the family of Austria. 
And as it is not always easy to discriminate between their acts and those of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, under whom the germs of much of the subsequent 
legislation may be said to have been planted, this circumstance has brought 
undeserved discredit on the government of the latter. Undeserved, because 
laws mischievous in their eventual operation were not always so at the time 
for which they were originally devised ; not to add that what was intrinsi- 
cally bad has been aggravated tenfold under the blind legislation of their 
successors. It is also true that many of the most exceptionable laws 
sanctioned by their names are to be charged on their predecessors, who had 
engrafted their principles into the system long before ; and many others are 
to be vindicated by the general practice of other nations, which authorised 
retaliation on the score of self-defence. 


It would be unfair to direct our view to the res*/rictive measures of 
Ferdinand and Isabella without noticing also the liberal tenor of their 
legislation in regard to a great variety of objects. Such, for example, are the 
laws encouraging foreigners to settle in the country ; those for facilitating 
communication by internal improvements, roads, bridges, canals, on a scale 
of unprecedented magnitude ; for a similar attention to the wants of 
navigation, by constructing moles, quays, liglithouses, along the coast, and 
deepen-ing and extending the harbours, ” to accommodate,” as the acts set 


forth, ” the great increase of trade ” ; for embellishing and adding in various 
ways to the accommodations of the cities ; for relieving the subject from 
onerous tolls and oppressive monopolies ; for establishing a uniform 
currency and standard of weights and measures throughout the kingdom, 
objects of un-wearied solicitude through this whole reign ; for maintaining a 
police which, from the most disorderly and dangerous, raised Sjiain, in the 
language of Martyr,’ to be the safest country in Christendom ; for such 
equal justice as secured to every man the fruits of his own industry, 
inducing him to embark his capital in useful enterprises ; and, finally, for 
enforcing fidelity to contracts, of which the sovereigns gave such a glorious 
example in their own administration as effectually restored that public 
credit which is the true basis of public prosperity. 


The most important of the foreign acquisitions were those nearest home, 
Granada and Navarre, at least they were the only ones capable, from their 
position, of being brought under control and permanently and thorougldy 
identified with the Spanish monarchy. 
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But far the most important of the distant acquisitions of Spain were those 
secured by the genius of Columbus and the enlightened patronage of 
Isabella. Imagination had ample range in the boundless perspective of these 
unknown iegions ; but the results actually realised from the discoveries, 
during the queen s life, were comparatively insignificant. In a mere 
financial view, they had been a considerable charge on the crown. This was, 
indeed, partly owing to the humanity of Isabella, who interfered, as we have 
seen, to prevent the compulsory exaction of Indian labour. This was 
subsequently, and immediately after her death indeed, carried to such an 
extent that nearly half a million of ounces of gold were yearly drawn from 
the mines of Hispaniola alone. The pearl-fisheries, and the culture of the 


Winged Bull discovered at Arban 
(Layard) 


In the historical texts of the Assyrian kings we find an enumeration of the 
great gods who were invoked by the sovereigns of the earth ; their num-ber 
and order is not always constant, but such as they are we can mention : Ilu 
(Ana), who is often confounded at Nineveh with Assliur; then Bel (Baal); 
and lastly Anu. These three divinities appear as tlie reflection of the gods of 
the superior world, which we have already mentioned, but to which we 
have been unable to ascribe names. Then follow the gods more particularly 
associated with the visible world : Sin, the god of the moon ; Shamash, god 
of the sun ; Bin (Ramman or Adad), god of the higher regions of the 
atmosphere, arbitrator of the heavens and earth, the god who presides over 
tempests. 


A series of divinities seems especially given over to the superintendence of 
the planets : Adar over Saturn, Marduk over Jupiter, Nergal over Mars, 
Ishtar over Venus, Nabu over Mercury. 
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Ishtar seems always to have a peculiar and special individuality, 
notwithstanding that each of the great gods has a spouse who is often 
invoked with him, and who seems to coniplete him. The role of the great 
spouses of the great gods is not well understood ; with Ishtar we can see 
Beltis figure, whose name is transformed and often becomes like that of 
Ishtar, a collective appellation of all female divinities; those whose names 
seem to have a more permanent character are Zarpanit, the goddess who 
particularly represents the fertile principle of the universe, and Tasmit, the 
goddess of wisdom. All female divinities seem to have direct relations with 
humanity, but they often disappear in the higher and inaccessible world, and 
then only reveal themselves through secondary influences. Secondary gods, 
whose number is infinite, are born of these divine couples; a tablet from the 
Nineveh library gives us the list of twelve sons of Ann with their attributes ; 


sugar-cane, introduced from the Canaries, yielded large returns under the 
same inhuman system. 


Ferdinand, who enjoyed, by the queen’s testament, half the amount of the 
Indian revenues, was now fully awakened to their importance. It would be 
unjust, however, to suppose his views limited to immediate pecuniary 
profits; for the measures he pursued were, in many resjoects, well contrived 
to promote the nobler ends of discovery and colonisation. He invited the 
persons most eminent for nautical science and enterprise, as Pinzon, Solis, 
Vespucci, to his court, where they constituted a sort of board of navigation, 
constructing charts and tracing out new routes for projected voyages. The 
conduct of this department was entrusted to the last-mentioned navigator, 
who had the glory, the greatest which accident and caprice ever granted to 
man, of giving his name to the new hemisphere. 


In this universal excitement, the progress of discovery was pushed forward 
with a success, inferior, indeed, to what might have been effected in the 
present state of nautical skill and science, but extraordinaiy for the times. 
The winding depths of the gulf of Mexico were penetrated, as well as the 
borders of the rich but rugged isthmus which connects the American 
continents. In 1513 Florida was discovered by a romantic old knight. Ponce 
de Leon, who, instead of the magical fountain of health, found his grave 
there. Solis, another navigator, who had charge of an exiedition, projected 
by Ferdinand, to reach the South Sea by the circumnavigation of the 
continent, ran down the coast as far as the great Rio de la Plata, where he 
also was cut off by the savages. In 1513, Vasco Nuiaez de Balboa 
penetrated, with a handful of men, across the narrow part of the isthmus of 
Darien, and from the summit of the Cordilleras, the first of Europeans, was 
greeted with the long-promised vision of the southern ocean. 


Our admiration of the dauntless heroism displayed by the early Spanish 
navigators, in their extraordinary career, is much qualified by a 
consideration of the cruelties by which it was tarnished ; too great to be 
either palliated or passed over in silence by the historian. As long as 
Isabella lived, the Indians found an eflicient friend and protector ; but ” her 
death,” says the venerable Las Casas, ” was the signal for their destruction.’ 
Immediately on that event, the system of repartiinientos, originally 


3 


authorised by Columbus, who seems to have had no doubt, from the first, of 
the crown’s absolute right of property over the natives, was carried to its 
full extent in the colonies. Every Spaniard, however humble, had his 
proportion of slaves ; and men, many of them not only incapable of 
estimating the awful responsibility of the situation, but without the least 
touch of humanity in their natures, were individually entrusted with the 
unlimited disposal of 
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the lives and destinies of their fellow-creatures. They abused this trust in the 
grossest manner ; tasking the unfortunate Indian far beyond his strength, 
inflicting the most refined punishments on the indolent, and hunting down 
those who resisted or escaped, like so many beasts of chase, with ferocious 
bloodhounds. 


Every step of the white man’s progress in the New World may be said to 
have been on the corpse of a native. Faith is staggered by the recital 


of the number of victims immolated in these fair regions within a very few 
years after the discovery ; and the heart sickens at the loathsome details of 
barbarities recorded by one [Las Casas »m™] who, if his sympathies have led 
liim sometimes to overcolour, can never be suspected of wilfully misstating 
facts of which he was an eye-wit- ness. A selfish indifference to the rights 
of the original occupants of the soil is a sin which lies at the door of most of 
the primitive European settlers, whether pa-pist or puritan, of the New 
World. But it is light in comparison with the fearful amount of crimes to be 
charged on the early Spanish colonists ; crimes that have, perhaps, in this 
world, brought down the retribution of heaven, which has seen f:t to turn 
this fountain of inexhaustible wealth and prosperity to the nation into the 
waters of bitterness. 


Ferdinand openly assumed for himself and his ministers the responsibility 
of maintaining this vicious institution, and subsequently issued an 


ordinance to that effect, accompanied, however, by a variety of humane and 
equitable regulations for restraining its abuse. The license was embraced in 
its full extent; the regulations were openly disregarded. Several years after, 
in 1515, Las Casas, ‘* moved by the spectacle of human suffering, returned 
to Spain, and pleaded the cause of the injured natives, in tones which made 
the dying monarch tremble on his throne. It was too late, however, for the 
king to execute the remedial measures he contemplated. The efficient 
interference of Ximenes, who sent a commission for the purpose to 
Hispaniola, was attended with no permanent results. And the indefatigable ” 
protector of the Indians ” was left to sue for redress at the court of Charles, 
and to 
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furnish a splendid if not a solitary example there of a bosom penetrated with 
the true spirit of Christian philanthropy. 


The supply of precious metals yielded by the colonies proved eventually far 
greater than had ever entered into the conception of the most sanguine of 
the early discoverers. Their prolific soil and genial climate, moreover, 
afforded an infinite variety of vegetable products, which might have 
furnished an unlimited commerce with the mother-country. Under a 
judicious protection, their population and productions, steadily increasing, 
would have enlarged to an incalculable extent the general resources of the 
empire. Such, indeed, might have been the result of a wise system of 
legislation. 


But the true pi-inciples of colonial policy were sadly misunderstood in the 
sixteenth century. The discovery of a world was estimated, like that of a 
rich mine, by the value of its returns in gold and silver. Much of Isabella’s 


legislation, it is true, is of that comprehensive cliaracter which shows that 
she looked to higher and far nobler objects. But with much that is good 
there was mingled, as in most of her institutions, one germ of evil, of little 
moment at the time, indeed, but which, under the vicious culture of her 
successors, shot up to a height that overshadowed and blighted all the rest. 
This was the spirit of restriction and monopoly, aggravated by the 
subsequent laws of Ferdinand, and carried to an extent under the Austrian 
djnasty that paralysed colonial trade. 


Under their most ingeniously perverse system of laws, the interests of both 
the parent country and the colonies were sacrificed. The latter, condemned 
to look for supplies to an incomj)etent source, were miserably dwarfed in 
their growth ; while the former contrived to convert the nutri-ment which 
she extorted from the colonies into a fatal poison. The streams of wealth 
which flowed in from the silver quarries of Zacatecas and Potosi were 
jealously locked up within the limits of the peninsula. Agriculture, 
commerce, manufactures, every branch of national industry and 
improvement, languished and fell to decay ; and the nation, like the 
Phrygian monarch, who turned all that he touched to gold, cursed by the 
very consummation of its wishes, was poor in the midst of its treasures. ^ 


THE GOLDEN AGE OP SPAIN 


From this sad picture let us turn to that presented by the period of our 
history when, the clouds and darkness having passed away, a new morn 
seemed to break upon the nation. Under the firm but temperate sway of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the great changes we have noticed were effected 
without convulsion in the state. On the contrary, the elements of the social 
system, which before jarred so discordantly, were brought into harmonious 
action. The restless spirit of the nobles was turned from civil faction to the 
honourable career of public service, whether in arms or letters. The people 
at large, assured of the security of private rights, were occupied with the 
different branches of productive labour. Trade, as is abundantly shown by 
the legislation of the period, had not yet fallen into the discredit which 
attached to it in later times. The precious metals, instead of flowing in so 
abundantly as to palsy the arm of industry, served only to stimulate it. 


The foreign intercourse of the country was every day more widely 
extended. Her agents and consuls were to be found in all the principal 


[‘ Martin Hume’ says : ” Spanish gold and silver coin, in a few years, was 
plentiful in every country but in Spain itself.” ] 
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ports of the Mediterranean and the Baltic. The Spanish mariner, instead of 
ereepinc along the beaten track of inland navigation, now struck boldly 
across the o-reat western ocean. The new discoveries had converted the 
land-trade with India into a sea-trade ; and the nations of the peninsula, who 
had hitherto lain remote from the great highways of commerce, now 
became the factors and carriers of Europe. 


The flourishing condition of the nation was seen in the wealth and 
population of its cities’ the revenues of which, augmented in all to a 
surprising extent, had in some increased forty and even fifty fold beyond 
what they were at the commencement of the reign : the ancient and lordly 
Toledo ; Buro-os, with its bustling, industrious traders ; Valladolid, sending 
forth its thirty thousand warriors from its gates, where the whole population 
now scarcely reaches two-thirds of that number ; Cordova, in the south, and 
the magnificent Granada, naturalising in Europe the arts and luxuries of the 
East ; Saragossa, ” the abundant,” as she was called from her fruitful 
territory ;’ Valencia, ” the beautiful ” ; Barcelona, rivalling in independence 
and maritime enterprise the proudest of the Italian republics ; Medina del 
Campo, whose fairs were already the great mart for the commercial 
exchanges of the peninsula ; and Seville, the golden gate of the Indies, 
whose quays began to be thronged with merchants from the most distant 
countries of Europe. 


The resources of the inhabitants were displayed in the palaces and public 
edifices, fountains, aqueducts, gardens, and other works of utility and 
ornament. This lavish expenditure was directed by an improved taste. 


Architecture was studied on purer principles than before, and, with the 
sister arts of design, showed the influence of the new connection with Italy 
in the first gleams of that excellence which shed such lustre over the 
Spanish school at the close of the century. A still more decided impulse was 
given to letters. Ancient seminaries were remodeled ; new ones were 
created. Barcelona, Salamanca, and Alcala, whose cloistered solitudes are 
now the grave rather than the nursery of science, then swarmed with 
thousands of disciples, who under the generous patronage of the 
government found letters the surest path to preferment. Even the lighter 
branches of literature felt the revolutionary spirit of the times, and, after 
yielding the last fruits of the ancient system, displayed new and more 
beautiful varieties under the influence of Italian culture. 


With this moral development of the nation, the public revenues, the sure 
index, when unforced of public prosperity, went on augmenting with 
astonishing rapidity. In 1474, the year of Isabella’s accession, the ordinary 
rents of the Castilian crown amounted to 885,000 reals ;i in 1477, to 
2,390,078; in 1482, after the resumption of the royal grants, to 12,711,591 ; 
and finally, in 1504, when the acquisition of Granada and the domestic 
tranquillity of the kingdom had encouraged the free expansion of all its 
resources, to 26,283,334 ; or thirty times the amount received at her 
accession. All this, it will be remembered, was derived from the customary 
established taxes, without the imposition of a single new one. Indeed, the 
improvements in the mode of collection tended materially to lighten the 
burdens on the people. 


The territorial limits of the monarchy, in the meantime, went on expand-ing 
beyond example — Castile and Leon, brought under the same sceptre with 
Aragon and its foreign dependencies, Sicily and Sardinia ; with the 
kingdoms of Granada, Navarre, and Naples ; with the Canaries, Oran, and 


^ The sums in the text express the real de vellom ; to which they have been 


reduced by Senor Clemencin,’ from the original amount in maravedis, 
which varied very materially in value in different yeai-s. 
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the other settlements in Africa ; and with the islands and vast continents of 
America. To these broad domains the comprehensive schemes of the 
sovereigns would have added Portugal ; and their arrangements for this, 
although defeated for the present, opened the way to its eventual 
completion under Philip II. The names of Castilian and Aragonese were 
merged in the comprehensive one of Spaniard ; and Spain, with an empire 
which stretched over three-quarters of the globe, and which almost realised 
the proud boast that the sun never set within her borders, now rose, not to 
the first class only, but to the first place, in the scale of European powers. 


The extraoi-dinary circumstances of the country tended naturally to nourish 
the lofty, romantic qualities and the somewhat exaggerated tone of 
sentiment which always pervaded the national character. The age of 
chivalry had not faded away in Spain, as in most other lands. It was 
fostered, in time of peace, by the tourneys, jousts, and other warlike 
pageants which graced the court of Isabella. It gleamed out, as we have 
seen, in the Italian campaigns under Gonsalvo de Cordova, and shone forth 
in all its splendours in the war of Granada. 


The Spaniard was a knight-errant, in its literal sense, roving over seas on 
which no barque had ever ventured, among islands and continents whei-e 
no civilised man had ever trodden, and which fancy peopled with all the 
marvels and drear enchantments of romance ; courting danger in every 
form, combating everywhere, and everywhere victorious. The very odds 
presented by the defenceless natives among whom he was cast, ” a thousand 
of whom,” to quote the words of Columbus, ” were not equal to three 
Spaniards,” was in itself typical of his profession ; and the brilliant destinies 
to which the meanest adventurer was often called, now carving out with his 
good sword some Eldorado more splendid than fancy had dreamed of, and 
now overturning some old barbaric dynasty, were full as extraordinary as 
the wildest chimeras which Ariosto ever sang or Cervantes satirised. His 
countrymen who remained at home, feeding greedily on the reports of his 
adventures, lived almost equally in an atmosphere of romance. A spirit of 
chivalrous enthusiasm penetrated the very depths of the nation, swelling the 


humblest individual with lofty aspirations and a proud consciousness of the 
dignity of his nature. 


In noticing the circumstances that conspired to form the national character, 
it would be unpardonable to omit the establishment of the Inquisition, 
which contributed so largely to counterbalance the benefits resulting from 
Isabella’s government ; an institution which has done more than any other 
to stay the proud march of human reason ; which, by imposing uniformity 
of creed, has proved the fruitful parent of hypocrisy and superstition ; which 
has soured the sweet charities of human life, and, settling like a foul mist on 
the goodly promise of the land, closed up the fair buds of science and 
civilisation ere they were fully opened. Alas, that such a blight should have 
fallen on so gallant and generous a people ! That it should have been 
brought on it, too, by one of such unblemished patriotism and purity of 
motive as Isabella ! 


The immediate injury inflicted on the nation by the spirit of bigotry in the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, although greatly exaggerated, was 
doubtless serious enough. Under the otherwise beneficent operation of their 
government, however, the healthful and expansive energies of the state 
were sufficient to heal up these and deeper wounds, and still carry it onward 
in the career of prosperity. With this impulse, indeed, the nation continued 
to advance higher and higher, in spite of the system of almost uumingled 
evil 
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pursued in the following reigns. The glories of this later period, of the age 
of Charles V, as it is called, must iind their true source in the measures of 
his illustrious predecessors. It was in their court that Boscan, Garcilasso, 
Mendoza, and the other master spirits were trained, who moulded Castilian 
literature into the new and more classical forms of later times. It was under 


Gonsalvo de Cordova that Leyva, Pescara, and those great captains with 
their invincible legions were formed, who enabled Charles V to dictate laws 
to Europe for half a century. And it was Columbus who not only led the 
way, but animated the Spanish navigator with the spirit of discovery. 
Scarcely was Ferdinand’s reign brought to a close, before Magellan 
completed (1520), what that monarch had projected, the circumnavigation 
of the southern continent ; the victorious banners of Cortes had already 
(1518) penetrated into the golden realms of Montezuma; and Pizarro, a very 
few years later (1524), following up the lead of Balboa, embarked on the 
enterprise which ended in tlie downfall of the splendid dynasty of the Incas. 


Thus it is that the seed sown under a good system continues to yield fruit 
under a bad one. The season of the most brilliant results, however, is not 
alwa‘‘s that of the greatest national prosperity. The splendours of foreign 
conquest in the boasted reign of Charles V were dearly purchased by the 
decline of industry at home, and the loss of liberty. The patriot will see little 
to cheer him in this ” golden age ” of the national history, whose outward 
show of glory will seem to his penetrating eye only the hectic brilliancy of 
decay. He will turn to an earlier period, when the nation, emerging from the 
sloth and license of a barbarous age, seemed to renew its ancient energies, 
and to prepare like a giant to run its course ; and glancing over the long 
interval since elapsed, during the first half of which the nation wasted itself 
on schemes of mad ambition, and in the latter has sunk into a state of 
paralytic torpor, he will fix his eye on the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella as 
the most glorious epoch in the annals of his country. 6 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES V 


[1617-1556 A.D.] 


Soon after the death of Ximenes, Charles [who as the emperor is known as 
Charles V but as King Charles I of Spain] made his public entry, with great 
pomp, into Valladolid, whither he had summoned the cortes of Castile. 
Though he assumed on all occasions the name of king, that title had never 
been acknowledged in the cortes. The Spaniards, considering Juana as 
possessed of the sole right to the crown, and no example of a son’s having 
enjoyed the title of king during the life of his parents occurring in their 
history, the cortes discovered all that scruj/ulous i-espect for ancient forms 
and that aversion to innovation which are conspicuous in popular 
assemblies. 


The presence, however, of their prince, the address, the artifices, and the 
threats of his ministers, prevailed on them at last to proclaim him king, in 
conjunction with his mother, whose name they appointed to be placed 
before that of her son in all public acts. But when they made this 
concession, they declared that if, at any future period, Juana should recover 
the exercise of reason, the whole authority should return into her hands. At 
the same time, they voted a free gift of 600,000 ducats’ to be paid in three 
j’ears, a sum more considerable than had ever been granted to any former 
monarch. 


Notwithstanding this obsequiousness of the cortes to the will of the king, 
the most violent symptoms of dissatisfaction with his government began to 
break out in the kingdom. Chievres had acquired over the mind of the 
young monarch the ascendant not only of a tutor, but of a parent. Charles 


[‘ The ducat may be taken as valuing approximately at 9s. 6d. or $2.30 ; it 
being remembered that gold purchased then much more than now — the 


of these sons other divinities are born, but their descent we cannot follow. It 
is so with other great gods. 


At Babylon the divinities are the same, but the hierarchy is different; Bel 
seems to have replaced Ilu (Ana), and Marduk takes the place of Asshur. It 
is easy to be seen that these theogonies come from a common source, which 
is every day becoming more accessible to us, but which we have not yet 
sufliciently explored to know its exact nature. 


The artistic development at which the Chaldeans had arrived from the 
remotest antiquity, allows us easily to suppose that we ought to discover in 
the pictured monuments that which the texts have not yet revealed to us. 
Unfortunately we cannot fix upon the meaning of the figures on the 
engraved stones until we shall have complete enlightenment from the texts. 
The significance of a symbol cannot be guessed at ; also it is the most we 
can do if from all these representations we are able to recognise the figures 
of four or five divinities — Ilu, Nabu, Marduk, Ishtar, and Zarpanit. There 
is, Moreover,’ a special reason why we should be most cautious in our 
comparisons ; we know that when the Assyrians took possession of a 
hostile town, they carried away the images of strange divinities, and 
restored them to their possessors, after inscribing on these images the 
names of Assyrian gods. Therefore we should not trust too much to an 
Assyrian inscription to fix on the identification of the image of a divinity, as 
deeds of this nature might have been repeated in every campaign. It is thus, 
doubtless, that we may exphiin the fact that, while in the whole of 
Mesopotamia the abstract idea of the divinity was mentioned by the name 
Ilu, it appears on the monuments of the Achajmenidffi as Ormuzd. 


The Assyrio-Chaldean cult had a very solemn ritual ; we already have a 
great number of hymns addressed to the principal divinities ; and as every 
iiiDuth and every day of the month was under the protection of a particular 
divinity, one may understand that the Assyrio-Chaldean ritual must have 
had a consideral\le development. There were hymns dedicated to Nabu, 
Sin, Shamash, Anuit, to Fire, and to the Elements. Here is a hymn which 
can give an idea of the lyric poetry of which the library of Nineveh included 
numerous fragments : 


usual theory being that it had seven times its present purchasing power.] 
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seemed to have no sentiments but those which his minister inspired, and 
scarcely uttered a word but what he put into his mouth. He was constantly 
surrounded by Flemings ; no person got access to him without their 
permission ; nor was any admitted to audience but in their presence. As he 
spoke the Spanish language very imperfectly, his answers were always 
extremely short, and often delivered with hesitation. Unfortunately for 
Charles, his favourites were unworthy of his confidence. To amass wealth 
seems to have been their only aim ; and as they had reason to fear that 
either their master’s good sense or the indignation of the Spaniards might 
soon abridge their power, they hastened to improve the present opportunity, 
and their avarice was the more rapacious because they expected their 
authority to be of no longer duration. All honours, offices, and benefices 
were either engrossed by the Flemings or publicly sold by them. Chievres, 
his wife, and Sauvage, whom Charles, on the death of Ximenes, had 
imprudently raised to be chancellor of Castile, vied with each other in all 
the refinements of extortion and venality. Not only the Spanish historians, 
who, from resentment, may be suspected of exaggeration, but Peter ilartyr 
Angleria” [or de Anghierra], an Italian, who resided at that time in the court 
of Spain, and was under no temptation to deceive the persons to whom his 
letters are addressed, gives a description which is almost incredible, of the 
insatiable and shameless covetousness of the Flemings. 


According to Angleria’s calculation, which he asserts to be extremely 
moderate, they remitted into the Low Countries, in the space of ten months, 
no less a sum than 1,100,000 ducats. The nomination of William de Croy, 


Chievres’ nephew, a young man not of canonical age, to the archbishopric 
of Toledo, exasperated the Spaniards more than all these exactions. 


Charles, leaving Castile thus disgusted with his administration, set out for 
Saragossa, the capital of Aragou, that he might be present in the cortes of 
that kingdom. On his way thither, he took leave of his brother Ferdinand, 
whom he sent into Germany on the pretence of visiting their grandfather, 
Maximilian, in his old age. To this prudent precaution Charles owed the 
preservation of his Spanish dominions. During the violent commotions 
which arose there soon after this period, the Spaniards would infallibly have 
offered the crown to a prince who was the darling of the whole nation ; nor 
did Ferdinand want ambition nor councillors that might have prompted him 
to accept of the offer. 


The Aragonese had not hitherto acknowledged Charles as king, nor would 
the}’ allow the cortes to be assembled in his name, but in that of the 
justicia, to whom, during an interregnum, this privilege belonged. After 
long delays, however, and with much difficulty, he persuaded the members 
to confer on him the title of king, in conjunction with his mother. At the 
same time, he bound himself by that solemn oath, which the Aragonese 
exacted of their kings, never to violate any of their rights or liberties. When 
a donative was demanded, the members were still more intractable ; many 
months elapsed before they would agree to grant Charles 200,000 ducats, 
and that sum they appropriated so strictly for paying debts of the crown, 
which had long been forgotten, that a very small part of it came into the 
king’s hands. What had happened in Castile taught them caution, and 
determined them rather to satisfy the claims of their fellow-citizens, how 
obsolete soever, than to furnish strangers the means of enriching themselves 
with the spoils of their country. 


From Aragon, Charles proceeded to Catalonia, where he wasted much time, 
encountered more difficulties, and gained less money. The Flemings 
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were now become so odious to every province in Spain by their exactions 
that the desire of mortifying them, and of disappointing their avarice, 
augmented the jealousy with which a free people usually conduct their 
deliberations. Segovia, Toledo, Seville, and several other cities of the first 
rank entered into a confederacy for the defence of their rights and privileges 
; and, notwithstanding the silence of the nobility, who, on this occasion, 
discovered neither the public spirit nor the resolution which became their 
order, the confederates laid before the king a full view of the state of the 
kingdom, and of the maladministration of his favourites. The preferment of 
strangers, the exportation of the current coin, the increase of taxes, were the 
grievances of which they chiefly complained ; and of these they demanded 
redress with that boldness which is natural to a free people. These 
remonstrances, presented at first at Saragossa, and renewed afterwards at 
Barcelona, Charles treated with great neglect. The confederacy, however, of 
these cities, at this juncture, was the beginning of that famous union among 
the commons [comuneros’ ] of Castile, which not long after threw the 
kingdom into such violent convulsions as shook the throne, and almost 
overturned the constitution. 


KING CHAKLES BECOMES EMPEROR 


Soon after Charles’ arrival at Barcelona, he received the account of an event 
which interested him much more than the murmurs of the Castilians or the 
scruples of the cortes of Catalonia. This was the death of the emperor 
Maximilian — an occurrence of small importance in itself, for he was a 
prince conspicuous neither for his virtues, nor his power, nor his abilities ; 
but rendered by its consequences more memorable than any that had 
happened during several ages. It broke that profound and universal peace 
which then reigned in the Christian world ; it excited a rivalship between 
two princes, which threw all Europe into agitation, and kindled wars more 
general, and of longer duration, than had hitherto been known in modern 
times. 


The revolution occasioned by the expedition of the French king Charles 
VIII, into Italy, had inspired the European princes with new ideas 
concerning the importance of the imperial dignity. The claims of the empire 
upon some of the Italian states were numerous ; its jurisdiction over others 


was extensive ; and though the former had been almost abandoned, and the 
latter seldom exercised, under princes of slender abilities and of little 
influence, it was obvious that, in the hands of an emperor possessed of 
power or of genius, they might be employed as engines for stretching his 
dominion over the greater part of that country. Even Maximilian, feeble and 
unsteady as his conduct always was, had availed himself of the infinite 
pretensions of the empire, and had reaped advantage from every war and 
every negotiation in Italy during his reign. These considerations, added to 
the dignity of the station, confessedly the first among Christian princes, and 
to the rights inherent in the office, which, if exerted with vigour, were far 
from being inconsiderable, rendered the imperial crown more than ever an 
object of ambition. 


Not long before his death, Maximilian had discovered great solicitude to 
preserve this dignity in the Austrian family, and to procure the king of 
Spain to be chosen his successor. But he himself, having never been 
crowned by the pope, a ceremony deemed essential in that age, was 
considered only as emperor “elect.” Though historians have not attended to 
that distinction, neither the Italian nor the German chancery bestowed any 
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other title upon him than that of king of the Romans; and no example 
occurring in history of any person’s being chosen a successor to a king of 
the Romans, the Germans, always tenacious of their forms, and unwilling to 
confer upon Charles an office for which their constitution knew no name, 
obstinately refused to gratify Maximilian in that point. By his death, this 
difficulty was at once removed, and Charles openly aspired to that dignity 
which his o-randfather attempted, without success, to secure for him. At the 
same tfme Francis I, a powerful rival, entered tlie lists against him; and the 
attention of all Europe was fixed upon this competition, no less illustrious 
from the high rank of the candidates than from the importance of the prize 
for which they contended. Each of them urged his pretensions with 


sanguine expectations, and with no unpromising prospect of success. 
Charles considered the imperial crown as belonging to him of right, from its 
long continuance in the Austrian line ; he knew that none of the German 
princes possessed power or influence enough to appear as his antagonist ; 
he flattered himself that no consideration would induce the natives of 
Germany to exalt any foreign prince to a dignity which during so many ages 
had been deemed peculiar to their own nation ; and, least of all, that they 
would confer this honour upon Francis I, the sovereign of a people whose 
genius, and laws, and manners differed so widely from those of the 
Germans that it was liardly possible to establish any cordial union between 
them. He did not, however, trust the success of his cause to this alone. Great 
sums of money were remitted from Spain ; all the refinements and artifices 
of negotiation were employed ; and a considerable body of troops, kept on 
foot at that time by the states of the circle of Swabia, was secretly taken into 
his pay. The venal were gained by presents ; the objections of the more 
scrupulous were answered or eluded; some feeble princes were threatened 
or overawed. 


On the 28th of June, five months and ten days after the death of 
Maximilian, this important contest, which had held all Europe in suspense, 
was decided. Six of the electors had already declared for the king of Spain ; 
and the archbishop of Treves, the only firm adherent to the French interest, 
having at last joined his brethren, Charles was, bj’ the unanimous voice of 
the electoral college, raised to the imperial throne. The important 
intelligence of his election was conveyed in nine days from Frankfort to 
Barcelona, where Charles was still detained by the obstinacy of tlie Catalan 
cortes, wliich had not hitherto brought to an issue any of the affairs which 
came before it. He received the account with the joy natural to a young and 
aspiring mind, on an accession of power and dignity which raised him so 
far above the other princes of Europe. Then it was that those vast prospects, 
which allured him during his whole administration, began to open ; and 
from this era we may date the formation, and are able to 
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trace the gradual progress, of a grand system of enterprising ambition, 
which renders the history of his reign so wortliy of attention. 


A trivial circumstance first discovered the effects of this great elevation 
upon the mind of Charles. In all the public writs which he now issued as 
king of Spain, he assumed the title of ” majesty,” and required it from his 
subjects as a mark of their respect. Before that time, all the monarchs of 
Europe were satisfied with the appellation of “highness,” or “grace”; but the 
vanity of other courts soon led them to imitate the example of the Spanish. 
The epithet of majesty is no longer a mark of pre-eminence. The most 
inconsiderable monarchs in Europe enjoy it, and the arrogance of the 
greater potentates has invented no higher denomination. 


The Spaniards were far from viewing the promotion of their king to the 
imperial throne with the same satisfaction which he himself felt. To be 
deprived of the presence of their sovereign, and to be subjected to the 
government of a viceroy and his council, a species of administration often 
oppressive and always disagreeable, were the immediate and necessary 
consequences of this new dignity. To see the blood of their countrymen 
shed in quarrels wherein the nation had no concern ; to behold its treasures 
wasted in supporting the splendour of a foreign title ; to be plunged in the 
chaos of Italian and German politics were effects of this event almost as 
unavoidable. From all these considerations they concluded that nothing 
could have happened more pernicious to the Spanish nation ; and the 
fortitude and public spirit of their ancestors, who, in the cortes of Castile, 
prohibited Alfonso the Wise [the Learned] from leaving the kingdom, in 
order to receive the imperial crown, were often mentioned with the highest 
praise, and pronounced to be extremely worthy of imitation at this juncture. 
But Charles, without regarding the sentiments or murmurs of his Spanish 
subjects, accepted of the imjDerial dignit}’ which the count palatine, at the 
head of a solemn embassy, offered him in the name of the electors ; and 
declared his intention of setting out soon for Germany, in order to take 
possession of it. This was the more necessary, because, according to the 


forms of the German constitution, he could not, before the ceremony of a 
public coronation, exercise any act of jurisdiction or authority. 


Their certain knowledge of this resolution augmented so much the disgust 
of the Spaniards that a sullen and refractory spirit prevailed among persons 
of all ranks. The pope having granted the king the tenths of all ecclesiastical 
benefices in Castile, to assist him in carrying on war with greater vigour 
against the Turks, a convocation of the clergy unanimously refused to levy 
that sum, upon pretence that it ought never to be exacted but at those times 
when Christendom was actually invaded by the infidels ; and though Leo, in 
order to support his authority, laid the kingdom under an interdict, so little 
regard was paid to a censure which was universally deemed unjust, that 
Charles himself applied to have it taken off. Thus the Spanish clergy, 
besides their merit in opposing the usurpations of the pope, and 
disregarding the influence of the crown, gained the exemption which they 
had claimed. 


The commotions which arose in the kingdom of Valencia, annexed to the 
crown of Aragon, were more formidable, and produced more dangerous and 
lasting effects. A seditious monk, having by his sermons excited the citizens 
of Valencia, the capital city, to take arms, and to punish certain criminals in 
a tumultuary manner, the people, pleased with this exercise of power and 
with such a discovery of their own importance, not only refused to lay 
down their arms, but formed themselves into troops and companies, that 
they might be regularly trained to martial exercises. To obtain some security 
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against the oppression of the grandees was the motive of this association, 
and proved a powerful bond of union ; for as the aristocratical privileges 
and independence were more complete in Valencia than in any other of the 
Spanish kino-doms, the nobles, being scarcely accountable for their conduct 
to any superior, treated the people not only as vassals but as slaves. They 
were alarmed, however, at the progress of this unexpected insurrection, as it 


might encourage the people to attempt shaking off the yoke altogether ; but 
as they could not repress them without taking arms, it became necessary to 
have recourse to the emperor, and to desire his permission to attack them 
(1520). 


At the same time the people made choice of deputies to represent their 
grievances, and to implore the protection of their sovereign. Happily for the 
latter, they arrived at court when Charles was exasperated to a high deoree 
against the nobility. As he was eager to visit Germany, where his presence 
became every day more necessary, and his Flemish courtiers were still more 
impatient to return into their native country, that they might carry thither the 
spoils which they had amassed in Castile, it was impossible for him to hold 
the cortes of Valencia in person. He had for that reason empowered the 
cardinal Adrian to represent him in that assembly, and in his name to 
receive their oath of allegiance, to confirm their privileges with the usual 
solemnities, and to demand of them a free gift. 


But the Valencian nobles, who considered this measure as an indignity to 
their country, which was no less entitled than his other kingdoms to the 
honour of their sovereign’s presence, declared that, by the fundamental laws 
of the constitution, they could neither acknowledge as king a person who 
was absent, nor grant him any subsidy ; and to this declaration they adhered 
with a haughty and inflexible obstinacy. Charles, piqued by their behaviour, 
decided in favour of the people, and rashly authorised them to continue in 
arms. Their deputies returned in triumph, and were received by their fellow- 
citizens as the deliverers of their country. The insolence of the multitude 
increasing with their success, they expelled all the nobles out of the city, 
committed the government to magistrates of their own election, and entered 
into an association, distinguished by the name of germandada or ” 
brotherhood,” which proved the source not only of the wildest disorders but 
of the most fatal calamities in that kingdom.*/ 


CHARLES STKUGGLE WITH THK CORTES 


At this period it was Charles’ misfortune to make enemies on every side. As 
the constitution of Valencia required that he should be present, to fulfil the 


compact with his people, he should, doubtless, have hastened thither, and, 
by yielding prompt obedience to the laws, have removed all pretext for 
rebellion. The same imprudence, the same disregard of established custom, 
made him summon the cortes of Castile and Leon to meet him at Santiago ; 
a thing never before attempted by the most arbitrary of his predecessors. To 
the murmurs produced by this innovation, the ministers paid no attention : 
on the contrary, they did all they could to fan the flame of discontent, by 
interfering in the return of the deputies, and by bribing such as they could 
not nominate to submit in everything to the royal will. 


Toledo displaced the deputies whom it had chosen, and nominated others 
more submissive to the popular voice. It next prevailed on some other 
towns to join in insisting on the following concessions : that the king should 
not leave Spain ; that he should require no subsidy ; that, instead of confer- 
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ring dignities on foreigners, he should deprive the possessors of those 
which they actually held ; that no money, under any pretext whatever, 
should leave the kingdom ; that offices should cease to be venal ; and that 
the cortes should be assembled, according to ancient custom, in some town 
of Leon or Castile, not in an angle of Galicia. Most of these demands were 
reasonable enough ; but the first two were insulting, and all were sure to be 
highly unpalatable to the court. The deputies who bore them waited on 
Charles, now at Valladolid, on his way to Galicia, and with some difficulty 
obtained an audience. He told them, however, that he was in too much haste 
to take the subject into consideration ; but that, if they would meet him near 
Tordesillas, he would commune with them. To Tordesillas they accordingly 
repaired ; but a report being maliciously spread in Valladolid that he was 
not only about to leave the kingdom, but to take away his mother, the 
populace were excited to the highest pitch. A Portuguese lace-maker 
mischievously ascended the tower of a church, the bell of which was never 
sounded except on extraordinary occasions, and rang with such goodwill 
that six thousand men were speedily under arms. 


It was immediately resolved that all the Flemings should be put to death ; 
but the intended victims had timely intimation of their danger, and with the 
king fled at midnight, the rain descending in torrents, to Tordesillas, where 
they arrived at daybreak. The authorities of Valladolid showed great activity 
in the apprehension of the ringleaders in the riot, and a few were punished ; 
but the king, who was naturally clement, ordered the remainder to be 
liberated. He now hastened towards Galicia, the Toledan deputies closely 
following him, and at every town requesting an audience ; but he refused to 
see them until they reached Santiago. 


On the first day of April, 1520, the states were opened in the convent of San 
Francisco. The speech from the throne laid stress on the necessity of the 
king’s immediate voyage to Germany ; on the expenses with which it would 
be attended, as well as on that which had been incurred in preparations for 
war with the infidels ; and ended by demanding a gratuity. For a moment 
the deputies were silent ; but those of Salamanca rose, and protested that 
they could not take the accustomed oath of allegiance unless the king would 
com-ply with the demands which had been presented to him. They were 
immediately supported by a deputy of Toledo, who asserted that, rather than 
consent to anything prejudicial, either to the city he represented or to the 
kingdom, he would sacrifice his life. Emboldened by the example, the 
delegates of Seville, Cordova, Zamora, Toro, and Avila joined with the 
three, and the business of the assembly was for some days interrupted. 
Nothing can better show the degraded state in which the cortes were held, 
and the power which the crown had been accustomed to exercise over the 
proceedings — debates were unknown among them — than the next step of 
the king : it was no less than to order the Toledan deputies, the most violent 
of the party, to leave the court. In vain did they petition : they were 
compelled to obey. When the news reached Toledo, the population was in 
an uproar ; and their anger still further inflamed by the arrest of two of their 
magistrates, Juan de Padilla, and Ferdinand Davalos. Whether a royal order 
was sent for the arrest, or a citation for the appearance of both, is doubtful : 
the mob opposed its execution ; and would have murdered the corregidor, 
the alcalde, and alguacil mayor, had not all three contrived to escape. The 
fortress and gates, with the government of the city, were now seized by the 
mob, and the royal officers expelled. The example was imitated by the 
whole kingdom of Murcia. 


” Lord Illuminator of darkness who penetrates obscurity. The Good God, 
who uplifts tliose who are in abjection, who sustains the feeble. The great 
gods turn their eyes towards thy light. The spirits of the abyss eagerly 
contemplate thy face. The language of praise is addressed to thee as a single 
word. The ... of their heads seeks the light of the Southern sun. Like a 
betrothed thou restest full of joy and graciousness. In thy splendour thou 
attainest the limits of Heaven. Thou art the Standard of 
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this wide World. O God, the men who live afar off contemplate thee and 
rejoice.” 


Religious ceremonies bore a relation to external worship; they all ended in 
invocation or sacrifice. The cylinder-engraved scenes give us an idea of 
these ceremonies ; we usually see the priest in an attitude of adoration or 
prayer, sometimes alone, but often before an altar, on which reposes the 
object of adoration, or that which is going to be sacrificed. The most usual 
victim is aram or a kid. The Assyrian kings never began an important 
expedition without having invoked the gods and held religious ceremonies ; 
after a victory they offered a sacrifice on the borders of their newly 
conquered states. These sacrifices generally took place in the open air ; 
nevertheless, temples were numerous in Assyria and Chaldea ; their 
traditional form is that of a step-pyramid (ziggurat) ; every town had one or 
two temples of this kind under the patronage of one of the divinities of the 
Assyrian pantheon. 


A tablet from the library gives us a list of these different sanctuaries, where 
the gifts of the faithful multiplied and accumulated until the time when war 
came to disperse them. 


Cosmogony occupies a large place on the tablets of Asshurbanapal’s library. 
Amongst all these tablets, those which relate to the creation of the world, 
particularly to the history of the flood, have acquired notoriety. These 
ancient traditions form a whole which claims the closest attention. 
Whatever the philological explanations one may accept, there is one 
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When intelligence of these events reached Santiago, the king proposed to 
march on Toledo, and inflict a summary vengeance on that city ; but his 
ministers — fearing that if he remained any longer in Spain he would risk 
the imperial crown, some members of the diet having already threatened to 
proceed to a second election — dissuaded him from his purpose. The states 
were now transferred to Corunna, where, with some reluctance, — so 
effectually had the royal influence been exercised in the interim, — a 
considerable subsidy was granted to the monarch. The great cities, however, 
refused to sanction it ; and even the few deputies who voted it accompanied 
it by requests exceedingly obnoxious to the court. Anxious to take 
possession of the brilliant dignity which awaited him, and perhaps to escape 
from so troubled a kingdom, Charles closed the cortes, and prepared to 
embark. He left the regency of Castile to Cardinal Adrian ; of Aragon, to 
Don Juan de Lanuza ; of Valencia, to the count de Melito ; and he intrusted 
the command of the troops to apj)roved officers. The choice of Adrian, a 
foreigner, was peculiarly offensive to the nobles and deputies at court : they 
solicited another ; but Charles, who generally adhered to his plans with 
uncommon tenacity, refused to change. In May he embarked, and proceeded 
to England, to concert with Henry VIII the means of humbling the power of 
the French king. 


EEVOLT OF THE GERMANEKOS AND THE COMUNEROS ^ 


The departure of the king was not likely to assuage the turbulence of the 
times. If the opposition, so long as it was constitutionally exercised, was 
just, and even laudable, it had now degenerated into rebellion, and 
jaatriotism been succeeded by schemes of personal ambition. In Toledo, 
Padilla, by pretending to follow the popular current, guided it at his will : 
his wife, Doiia Maria Pacheco, who had greater talents and even greater 
ambition than himself, headed the popular processions, and by her presence 
authorised some revolting scenes. From Murcia the governor, the marquis 
de los Velez, had been expelled, and a royal officer, who had been sent to 


institute proceedings against the guilty, compelled to flee for his life, 
followed by eight thousand of the combined rebels. 


The example of these great j)!aces was too attractive to remain inoperative. 
Segovia immediately rose, and hung two of the magistrates. The mob were, 
above all, anxious to murder their deiDuties, of whom both had agreed to 
the subsidy at Corunna ; but one of them, wisely distrustful of their 
intention, had not returned : the other, who returned at midnight, was 
dragged along the streets to the place of execution. The monks of San 
Francisco issued from their cloisters, with the holy sacrament : the 
interference was unavailing ; nor was it without difficidty that permission 
could be obtained for a confessor to attend him. A monk approached, and 
though the office was speedily performed, loud murmurs were raised, by 
the murderous herd, at the time so unnecessarily lost. They again seized the 
rope, dragged the deputy along, and, though he was dead before they 
reached the gallows, hung him on the same tree that had proved fatal to two 
preceding victims. 


Though Valladolid was honoured with the abode of Adrian and the council 
of regency, the rabble rose to put the deputies to death ; and when these, 
too, had the good fortune to escape, even the cardinal was arrested, 


[iThe name germaneros was given to the rebels of Valencia who were 
organised into a “brotherhood” or germania, a word closely allied in sound 
and meaning to the Castilian hermandad or ” brotherhood.” The name 
cotnuneros is simply the Castilian for ” commoners.” ] 
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but, as it appears, soon released, through the interposition of the nobles and 
clergy. Burgos was still more criminal. Unable to find the bishop or his 
brethren, individuals peculiarly obnoxious, the rioters, headed by a cutler, 
burned a house in which many valuable archives were consumed. They next 
proceeded in search of a royal favourite, whose house shared the same fate. 


He was overtaken, dragged from the church where he had sought sanctuary, 
brought to Burgos, and committed to prison, where he immediately died 
from the effect of the blows he had received. Not satisfied with taking his 
life, they dragged his corpse through the city, and suspended it, the head 
downwards, from the public gallows. The arrival at Madrid of a royal 
magistrate, said to be proceeding to Toledo to try the rebels, raised the 
rioters, who swore to take his life ; and, as he was fortunate enough to 
escape, they deposed the magistrates, elected others, seized all the arms 
they could find, and summoned the governor of the Alcazar to remit that 
fortress into their hands ; but he had fidelity enough to set them at defiance. 
The siege was prosecuted : a mine was sprung, the gallant handful of 
defenders was destroyed, and the place capitulated. Finally, at Avila, 
Guadalajara, and Siguenza, the legitimate authority was overthrown; brute 
force, murder, rape, and plunder reigned in its stead. 


The rebellious communities agreed to act in concert for the common cause, 
and to send their representatives to Avila, to hold a sort of national cortes. 
Accordingly, Toledo, Madrid, Guadalajara, Soria, Murcia, Cuenca, Segovia, 
Avila, Salamanca, Toro, Zamora, Leon, Valladolid, Burgos, and Ciudad 
Rodrigo, successively and within short intervals, joined their respective 
deputies, while from several of these places troops daiW arrived. For some 
time, however, nothing important was attempted : the royalist general, 
Fonseca, was too busily occupied in raising troops to assail Segovia ; and 
Ronquillo was too weak to take the field. The weakness of the regent, who 
in fear of violence expressed his disapprobation of the hostilities 
commenced by Fonseca, redoubled their audacity. Anarchy was now at its 
height. 


QUEEN JUANA RELEASED 


The next proceeding of the rebels was distinguished for more boldness, and 
for something like originality. At the head of the troops furnished by 
Toledo, Medina del Campo, and other places, and accompanied by two 
other chiefs, Padilla proceeded to Tordesillas to gain possession of the 
imbecile Juana. He demanded and obtained an audience, expatiated on the 
evils wliicli had befallen the kingdom since the death of the Catholic 
sovereigns, her parents, and said that her son had abandoned the kingdom to 


its fate ; he ended by informing her that he placed the troops of Toledo, 
Mad-rid, and Segovia at her disposal. For a moment the queen seemed to 
have regained the use of her faculties ; she replied that she had never before 
heard of her father’s death ; that if she had, she would not have permitted 
the disorders which prevailed ; that she desired the weal of the kingdom, 
and that on Padilla, in quality of captain-general, she devolved the duty of 
restoring the public tranquillity. Her rational manner of discourse made the 
deputies hope that she had been restored to sanity ; they did homage to her 
as their sovereign queen ; and in her name the representatives of the 
confederation were brought from Avila to Tordesillas. By issuing all 
decrees in her name and by her authority, they hoped to give legitimacy to 
their own. 
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But she almost instantly relapsed into her former lethargy, a circumstance, 
however, which they carefully concealed from the world. Emboldened by 
the success of their enterprise, and by tlie number of armed men who daily 
joined them, they now resolved to subvert the power of regent and council, 
and even to arrest the members. Padilla arrived with twelve hundred men. 
The cardinal now prepared to flee ; the gates were shut on him ; and he was 
detained as a sort of hostage for the safety of the rebel chiefs. In a few days, 
however, he assumed a disguise and silently escaped. His first step was to 
acquaint his master with the events wliich had happened. On their side, the 
confederates, with an impudence unparalleled in all history, attempted in the 
Same manner to justify what they had done. 


Charles Vwas in a difficult position: 
the hostility of the Lutherans, the 
rivalry of Francis I, the disturbances 


which threatened to afflict Italy, and 


the preparations of the Grand Turk, 


MH^vc^Hin « E/-wrar/yin rendered it impossible for him to rel AKMEMI 
In IM\iPw visit Spain, even though his absence 


“TMTM? ATM?” >» < ¢ _ <<» endangered the security of that crown. 


In this emergency he associated Velasco the constable and Henry the 
admiral of Castile in the regency with Adrian, and wrote to all the revolted 
communities calling on them to obey the laws and to restore tranquillity, 
promising to return the moment his pressing affairs would allow him. To 
dispose them in his favour he renounced the subsidy which had been voted 
him at Corunna, and promised that no benefices should be conferred on 
foreigners. His letters, however, had for some time little effect on the 
majority of the confederates, who declared that they were dictated by 
insincerity. 


In this critical position of the royal cause, it was fortunate that Ai-agon, 
Catalonia, and most of Andalusia stood aloof from the confederation. 
Aragon, indeed, was subsequently troubled for a moment, through an 
organised opposition to the viceroyalty of Lanuza ; but tranquillity was 
restored without much difficulty. Seville, Cordova, Xeres, and Granada 
either returned, without condescending to open, the proposals of that body, 
or reproached it for its excesses. The rebellious towns no less persevered in 
their career of violence. It was evident that nothing less than civil war could 
decide the problem, whether the king or the mob should exercise the 
government. The constable began to act with vigour, to collect his own 
vassals, and to summon all who held for the sovereign and the laws to join 
him ; and he borrowed money from Dom Emmanuel, of Portugal, to 
support his levies. The cardinal too seemed to awake from his imbecile 
inactivity ; and the admiral went from place to place to rouse the sparks of 
slumbering 
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loyalty. The result showed what might have been accomplished earlier by 
an active combination of the royalist party ; about eight thousand well- 
armed men soon repaired to Rio Seco. The extent of the preparations and 
the expostulations of the constables prevailed on Burgos to withdraw from 
the confederacy. On their side the assembly at Tordesillas vigorously 
prepared for the struggle, and jjlaced Don Pedro Giron at the head of the 
rebel forces, among the ranks of which was the bishop of Zamora, with nine 
hundred men, of whom four hundred were ecclesiastics. 


With eleven thousand men Don Pedro advanced towards Rio Seco, took and 
pillaged Tordehumos, without any molestation from the royalists, who were 
waiting for a reinforcement under the count de Haro. On the junction of that 
nobleman, who was raised to the command, the numbers were about equal ; 
but for some time the royalists were unwilling to begin the attack. Don 
Pedro fell back to Villapando, and by this imisrudent step exposed 
Tordesillas, which, with the queen, Juana, was invested and stormed by the 
count. He was already disgusted with the cause he advocated, and he soon 
abandoned it for that of the king : his place was supplied by Don Juan de 
Padilla. 


While a desultory warfare followed, generally favourable to the royalists, 
Valencia [the headquarters of the Germania] was the undivided prey of 
anarchy ; deeds were committed which threw into the shade the horrors of 
Castile and Leon. The thirteen syndics first endeavoured to oppose the 
entrance of the viceroy : and when this was found imj)ossible, they artfully 
misrepresented his actions, organised a determined opposition to his 
authority, overawed the administration of justice, rescued the most 
notorious criminals from execution, openly attacked his house, and at 
length expelled him from the city. The consequences, not in the capital only, 
but in the towns, might have been easily anticipated. All who were hostile 
to the present order of things were pursued with vindictive rage : they were 
even sacrificed at the altar, their wives violated, their children put to death 
before their eyes, the priests themselves dragged from their sanctuary, and 


the holy sacraments trodden under foot. In short, there was no species of 
crime left uncommitted. 


But, fortunately for humanity, evil has its climax as well as good, and the 
descent in the former case is even more rapid than in the latter. Some of the 
rebel leaders returned to their duty ; and the count de Haro advanced against 
Padilla, who was intrenched in Torre Lobaton, but who fled on the approach 
of the royalists. The count pursued, overtook, and in a short time entirely 
defeated the rebels near Villalar, April, 1521 ; Padilla himself, with two 
other generals, being among the prisoners. All three were speedily 
condemned and executed. Terrified by this blow, Valladolid sued for and 
obtained its pardon. Medina del Campo, Segovia, Avila, Salamanca, 
Zamora, and other places of less note, followed the example. The prior of 
St. John, who had been sent to chastise the inhabitants of Toledo, defeated 
the bishop of Zamora, who had ventui-ed to oppose him, and was 
precipitately driven into the city. For the bishop’s devotion to the popular 
cause, the people escorted him in triumph to the cathedral, and placed him 
under the archiepiscopal canopy ; but intelligence arriving of Padilla’s 
defeat, he soon afterwards fled from the city. 


Doha Maria Pacheco, the widow of Padilla, a woman of commanding 
talents, of desperate courage, and of little principle, succeeded to the 
unbounded authority of her husband. Her character will be best understood 
by an anecdote : Two Biscayan brothers, suspected of ill will towards 
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her husband, were summoned to appear before her in the Alcazar ; scarcely 
had they crossed the threshold of the fortress when they fell under the 
daggers of her creatures : the corpses were first thrown into the river, and 
then drao-cred through the streets by children. In the meantime the prior of 
St. John invested the city, from which sorties were frequently made, with 
various success. She confined the canons of Toledo, who refused to rob the 
church at her requisition, during two days and nights to the chapter-house, 


allowing them neither food nor bed ; and there they must doubtless have 
remained until starvation had released them from her persecution, had they 
not submitted. But her despotic reign was approaching its end. The loss of 
thirteen hundred men in a desperate sortie so humbled the inhabitants that 
all submitted except a determined number, who retired with her into the 
Alcazar. Soon afterwards it was compelled to submit, but the heroic Doiia 
Maria effected her escape into Portugal, where she passed her remaining 
days in great poverty. 


The success of the royalists in Leon and Castile had little effect on the 
desperate rebels of Valencia. That city, like other towns of the kingdom, 
continued in the hands of a furious mob, who loudly proclaimed that no 
clergy should be maintained, no taxes hereafter paid, no civil government 
supported, since all were violations of natural liberty. Hearing that one of 
their leaders was defeated at Oropesa by the duke of Segorbe, and that the 
viceroy had convoked the ban and arriere-ban of the nobles, the fanatics left 
the capital to exterminate all their enemies. Four thousand of them furiously 
assailed several towns which continued faithful to the king ; one-half of 
them were annihilated near Murviedro by the same duke ; but, to 
counterbalance this check, another army of rebels defeated the viceroy in 
person near Jativa. The ferocity of the victors knew no bounds : they had 
bigotry enough to force the Moors whom they had conquered to receive 
baptism, but after the ceremony they massacred six hundred ; saying that 
possibly the converts might relapse, and that it was better at once to send 
them to heaven, while in a regenerated state. 


The viceroy now solicited aid from the regents of Castile ; it was 
immediately sent ; the royalists took the field in greater numbers, and with 
greater confidence of success. Fortress after fortress was reduced. The 
rapidity of these successes so frightened even the rebels of the capital that 
they sued for pardon; it was granted by the viceroy on the consideration that 
they would surrender their arms, and in future conform to the laws. In an 
incredibly short period all the fortified places submitted. The confederation 
was forever desti’oyed in Valencia; and, though it lingered for a while in the 
Balearic Isles, where it raged almost as furiously as on the continent, it was 
at length extirpated through the valour of the royalists. 


These troubled scenes were not the only evil experienced by the Spaniards 
at this season : they were afflicted by that of foreign invasion. Knowing that 
the forces of the kingdom were occupied in extinguishing the flames of 
rebellion, the French king thought this a favourable opportunity of 
vindicating the claim of Henry d’ Albret to the tlirone of Navarre. A 
formidable army advanced under Andre de Foix, seized on St. Jean Pied de 
Pont, passed by Roncesvalles, invested and took Pamplona,‘ and the 
country, as 


‘In the defence of Pamplona the celebrated Ignatius de Loyola received a 
wound in his leg. During his illness he resolved, if his life were spared, to 
found the order of Jesuits, both for the destruction of Lutheranism, and for 
the propagation of the Catholic religion among distant nations. See in an 
earlier volume the chapter on Monasticism. 
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it had no fortresses to defend it, became the easy prey of the enemy. Had the 
French been satisfied with this success, and erected fortresses to defend 
their conquest, the throne of Navarre might have been restored ; but the 
general, in accordance, as is believed, with an understanding with the rebels 
of the confederation, invaded Castile and invested Logrono. The place 
made a gallant defence so as to allow the duke of Najera to advance with 
reinforcements. On his approach, the French were signally defeated 


six thousand of their number remaining on the field, their artillery lost, 


and many officers captured, among whom was the general-in-chief, Andre 
de Foix ; probably a still greater number perished in the pursuit. The 
kingdom was regained with greater facility than it had been lost. No sooner 
did Francis hear of this signal failure than, anxious to vindicate the honour 
of his arms, he despatched a second army, under the grand admiral 
Bonnivet. The invaders took Fuenterrabia ; but on the approach of Don 


Bertram de la Cueva, they were driven back with serious loss. In 1524 
Fuenterrabia was recovered by the emperor. 


In July, 1522, the emperor, whose presence had been so often requested by 
the royalists, arrived in Spain. Early in the same year the cardinal Adrian 
had been invested with the pontifical crown. Having visited his mother at 
Tordesillas, Charles hastened to Valladolid, where his presence was 
naturally dreaded. It was expected by all that summary justice would be 
inflicted on those who had taken a prominent part in the recent disturbances 
; but clemency was the basis of his character, and on this occasion he 
exercised it to an extent, perhaj/s, unparalleled in history. He caused 
proclamation to be made that, with the exception of about eighty, all 
individuals concerned in the recent rebellion were freely pardoned, that all 
proceedings should cease, that all preceding condemnations should be 
revoked, and all who had suffered from the judgments of the tribunals 
should be restored to their possessions and honours. And of the eighty thus 
excepted, very few suffered. 1 


This conduct was truly imperial : it necessarily made a deep impression on 
the hearts of the people ; and, as he had gained policy by experience, the 
deference which he now paid to native customs, the preference which he 
gave to native habits, the care with which he identified his interests and 
views with those of the Spaniards did the rest, and enabled him to exercise 
an ascendency over his subjects which few of his predecessors had ever 
possessed.” 


THE MOORS UNDER CHARLES V 


From the coming of Charles V to the imperial throne, the history of Spain 
became that of Europe. Events assumed such enormous proportions that the 
details of interior administration, police, and government lost much of their 
importance. The fate of the peninsula was no longer to be decided within 
the peninsula itself. Spain by its position could not be the centre of the vast 
empire of Charles V ; it could only be an annex. Since the suicide of the 
Castilian communes at Villalar, all life had passed to the outside. Charles 
became a stranger to his hereditary states ; he did not visit them for twenty 
years except to demand money from them. 


dominating matter which gives an incontestable importance to these 
remains, and this is their relation to the Mosaic statements. It is certain that 
the fall of Nineveh antedated the Babylonian captivity, and that the Bible in 
its present form postdates the return from captivity. It is not without 
interest, therefore, to compare the biblical accounts with a text, which could 
not have been altered from the day it was buried under the ruins of an 
Assyrian palace. This is not all ; these ancient Assyrian legends are really 
the translation of a Sumerian text, which Asshurbanapal had copied and 
translated from the libraries of lower Chaldea, and we know positively that 
these texts antedate the reign of the ancient Sargon, and are therefore earlier 
by several centuries than the time when Abraham must have left Chaldea. 


It is doubtless not the place here to give way to a discussion on pure 
philology ; we will simply say this : when we make a mistake in translating 
a hymn addressed to the god Sin, and apply it to quite another divinity of 
the Assyrian pantheon, it is a deplorable mistake ; but such an error, were it 
the most gross, would have no influence on our present prejudices. It is 
otherwise if we refer to a text which can influence our intimate beliefs, be it 
to fortify them, combat them, or explain their origin. In England and other 
protestant countries the discoveries of George Smith acquired a tre- 
mendous notoriety, and his translations are accepted with an eagerness and 
confidence which a severe criticism has not justified. In France these 
discoveries aroused less curiosity from the first, and Assyriologists who 
study legendary texts have done so with a dispassionateness which is all the 
more conducive to scientific and correct historic results. 


Nevertheless, from these sources and authorities, translations have passed 
into elementary books, where it has been sought to use tliem in the support 
of preconceived ideas, often by altering their true meaning. We cannot set 
ourselves too strongly against such proceedings. It is surely not a new 
principle, that disinterested science must with perfect impartiality scrutinise 
all books, legends, and documents which claim the attention of the human 
mind. 


520 


Incessant war, which was stifled at one place only to break out in another, 
weighed heavily on all Spain, which paid the cost without reaping the fruits. 


‘ The warlike bishop of Zaraora was confined to the prison of Simancas ; 
there he committed a murder, and was hanged for it — a fit ending for so 
stormy and unprincipled a life. 
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Treasure from the New World traversed without stopping in her, and 
fabulous duties were imposed on all handiwork and provisions. American 
gold, peninsular revenues, the commerce of the Low Countries, all were 
swallowed up in this bottomless gulf. Half Europe ruined and exhausted 
itself to help Charles V to subdue the other half, and after twenty years’ 
struggle this dream of European dictatorship was no nearer being realised 
than at the 


beginning. .,,,°^-i 


The Moors, expelled from Granada, or forced by a hypocritical conversion 
to buy the right of remaining, had ceased to give the government serious 
anxiety. Religious unity reigned, in appearance at least, in Andalusia, now 
impoverished by the exile of her most industrious inhabitants. 


But it was not the same in the kingdom of Valencia. We have seen the sad 
de-nouement of that insurrection, sister to that of the comuneros of Castile. 
There, also, revolt had been quenched in blood ; but deep bitterness rankled 
in men’s hearts. The peo-ple, oppressed by the nobles, leagued against thera 
with the royal power, and impatiently awaited the hour of vengeance. Their 
hatred fell on the Moors, numerous in this countrj’, who, finding no shelter 
save on the nobles’ land, had, in the struggle, espoused the cause of their 
suzerains. Popular irritation left them, to save their lives, no refuge but 
baptism. The new converts, lip-but not heart-Christians, bought from their 
overlords the right to renounce this semblance of Christianity, to return to 


the rites of Islam, which in reality they had never abjured. But the 
Inquisition watched them keenly. The relapsed were summoned to re-enter 
the pale of the church within thirty days under penalty of death and 
confiscation. The Moors, instead of obeying, had recourse to arms and took 
refuge in the Sierra de Bernia. There they maintained their position for 
some months, but hunger, threats, and, above all, promises, decided them to 
submit. 


And yet heroic attachment to the faith of their fathers drove this unhappy 
people again to disobey, at the peril of their lives. 


Then the last blow fell. An imperial decree ordered all Moors of both sexes, 
who had not embraced Christianity, to quit Valencia before the end of 
December, and Spain before the end of January. The only port designated to 
them was that of Corunna. This port, the most distant of all. 


Grenada, from the Fountain of Hazelnuts 
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offered a double advantage — that of keeping them far from Africa, and 
making them spend all their money on the journey. 


Conquered, like their Andalusian brothers, by the iron necessity which 
bound them, the Valencian Moors resigned themselves to baptism. The 
neophytes were so numerous that it was found necessary to sprinkle them 
collectively with the cleansing water. Spain enthusiastically applauded this 
mockery of baptism. ” But,” adds Sandoval,/ in one of those avowals, good 
to hear, which he in his candour makes, ” there were then at Valencia 
twenty-two thousand houses inhabited by Christians and twenty-six 
thousand by Moors, and of these latter, thei-e were not six who received 
baptism willingly.” The Moors in the country, less broken to the yoke than 


those of the towns, fortified themselves in the Sierra de Espadan, near 
Segorbe. There, they defended themselves with success against the troops 
which attacked them. 


But one day, at Chilches, they pillaged the church and carried off with them 
the holy sacrament. At the rumours of this sacrilege the entire country rose. 
A crusade was preached by the legate, and indulgences were granted as in 
the time of the holy wars. Volunteers flocked from all parts eager to gain 
heaven and plunder. Selim, chief of the Moors, displayed in this little-noted 
struggle talents worthy of a more vast theatre. The war dragged on, until the 
emperor brought with him from the Low Countries a corps of 4,000 
Germans. The Moors, attacked on four sides at once and driven from every 
position, were conquered, leaving two thousand men on the field. The rest 
ended by yielding at discretion. The conquerors had sustained considerable 
loss, but all was forgotten in the joys of victory. The leaders of the 
insurrection suffered death ; the rest, disarmed, were put under strict 
surveillance, saw the mosques closed, the holy books burned, and, after a 
useless and last resistance, their only safety in baptism. 


A fresh revolt of the Andalusian Moors in 1530 attested how precarious 
was the liberty of worship granted them. We see them this time extending a 
hand to their African brothers, more disposed than ever to succour them. 
Barbarossa, happy in finding this gate of entry into the peninsula, sent 
thirty-six vessels from Algiers with land troops. The Africans, reunited with 
the Andalusian Moors, intrenched themselves in the Sierra de Perdona, and 
repulsed the Spaniards who came to attack them. But soon, convinced that 
the revolt offered nothing for the future, they offered their Andalusian 
brothers to transport them, with all their goods, to the African coast, and 
more than seventy thousand went to seek in Algeria the liberty refused them 
in Spain. e 


Into the interminable wars of this sovereign — in other words, into his 
transactions as emperor of Germany — this chapter cannot enter. Those in 
Italy, Germany, and France, must be sought in the histories of those 
countries. We may mention that of two expeditions to the African coast, to 
humble, if not to extirpate, the Mohammedan pirates, one was successful, 
the other disastrous — the latter a casualty occasioned by a tempest ; that he 


compelled the Grand Turk, who penetrated into the centre of Europe, to 
retreat ; and that at the battle of Pavia he made his great rival, Francis I, 
prisoner. His behaviour to that monarch was neither dignified nor liberal : 
anxious to derive the utmost advantage from circumstances, he exacted, as 
the price of liberation, conditions which, after long hesitation, Francis 
signed, but with a protest that they should not be binding. Accordingly, the 
French monarch was no sooner in his own dominions than he openly 
evaded them, and again tried the fortunes of war ; but he could never — not 
even by his 
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alliance with the Lutherans and the Turks — obtain any advantage over his 
great rival. 


In 1525 Charles married the princess Isabella, sister of JoSo II king of 
Portuo-al. The issue of this union was, besides two daughters, the infante 
Philip, born 1527, destined to be no less famous than himself. For this son 
he endeavoured to procure the imperial crown of Germany, but his brother 
Ferdinand, who had been elected king of the Romans, would not forego the 
dignity, nor would the electors themselves favour the pretensions of the 
young prince. In 1554, however, he procured for Philip the hand of the 
English priucess Mary ; and that the marriage ceremony might be 
performed with more splendour, he invested him with the regal title by 
abdicating in Ms favour his Italian possessions — the kingdom of Naples 
and the duchy of Milan. This was not enough : he was preparing to abdicate 
the whole of his immense dominions, and to retire forever from the world. 


CHARLES KETIEES FKOM THE WORLD 


From the very prime of life the emperor appears to have meditated his 
retreat from the world. In 1554, the death of his mother, queen Juana, made 
him decide on the immediate fulfilment of his long-cherished project. For 
this step, indeed, other reasons might be given. Though only fifty -six, his 
frame was greatly enfeebled — the result alike of constitutional weakness, 
and of incessant activity ; and he was subject to grievous attacks of the 
gout, no less than to other acute pains. In such a state, where the least 
exertion naturally augmented his infirmities, we may easily conceive that 
empire could afford him little gratification, and that life itself must be a 
burden. That, in the hope of some alleviation, he should wish to resign his 
load of ” sceptred care,” has nothing to create surprise. Having concluded a 
truce with Henry, the successor of Francis — a truce, however, which the 
perfidy of the Frenchman and the ambition of the pope rendered of short 
duration — and recalled Philip from England, the emperor assembled at 
Brussels the states of the Netherlands (October, 1555). There, amidst the 
most imposing solemnity ever witnessed since the days of the Roman 
c;Bsars, he resigned the sovereignty of the Low Countries, which he had 
inherited from his father, the archduke Philip, into the hands of his son. In a 
few weeks after this august ceremony, Charles, in one no less imposing, 
resigned the crown of Spain and tlie dominions dependent on it both in the 
Old and New worlds. The imperial crown he still retained, with the view of 
once more negotiating with his brother Ferdinand in behalf of his son ; but 
in a few months afterwards he despatched the instrument of resignation 
from the place which he had chosen for his retreat, the monastery of San 
Yuste, or St. Justus, one of the most secluded and delightful situations in 
Estremadura.</ 


It was necessary to ascend to the times of Diocletian, to find an example of 
a similar abdication of empire, on so deliberate and extensive a scale, and 
the great English historian of the Roman Empire has compared the two acts 
with each other. But there seems a vast difference between the cases. Both 
emperors were distinguished soldiers ; both were merciless persecutors of 
defenceless Christians ; both exchanged unbounded empire for absolute 
seclusion. But Diocletian was born in the lowest abyss of human 
degradation — a slave and the son of a slave. For such a man, after having 
reached the highest pinnacle of human greatness, voluntarily to descend 


from power, seems an act of far greater magnanimity than the retreat of 
Charles. 
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Born in the purple, having exercised unlimited authority from his boyhood, 
and having worn from his cradle so many crowns and coronets, the German 
emperor might well be supposed to have learned to estimate them at their 
proper value. Contemporary minds were busy, however, to discover the 
hidden motives which could have influenced him, and the world, even yet, 
has hardly ceased to wonder. Yet it would have been more wonderful, 
considering the emperor’s character, had he remained. The end had not 
crowned the work ; it not unreasonably discrowned the workman. The 
earlier, and indeed the greater part of his career, had been one unbroken 
procession of triumphs. The cherished dream of his grandfather, and of his 
own youth, to add the pope’s triple crown to the rest of the hereditary 
possessions of his family, he had indeed been obliged to resign. He had too 
much practical Flemish sense to indulge long in chimeras, but he had 
achieved the empire over formidable rivals, and he had successively not 
only conquered, but captured almost every potentate who had arrayed 
himself in arms against him. Clement and Francis, the dukes and landgrafs 
of Cleves, Hesse, Saxony, and Brunswick, he had bound to his chariot 
wheels ; forcing many to eat the bread of humiliation and captivity, during 
long and weary years. But the concluding portion of his reign had reversed 
all its previous glories. His whole career had been a failure. He had been 
defeated, after all, in most of his projects. He had humbled Francis, but 
Henry had most signally avenged his father. He had trampled upon Philip of 
Hesse and Frederick of Saxony ; but it had been reserved for one of that 
German race, which he characterised as “dreamy, drunken, and incapable of 
intrigue,” to outwit the man who had outwitted all the world, and to drive 
before him, in ignominious flight, the conqueror of the nations. 


While he was preparing to crush, forever, the Protestant church, with the 
arms which a bench of bishops were forging, lo ! the rapid and desperate 


Maurice, with long red beard streaming like a meteor in the wind, dashing 
through the mountain passes, at the head of his Lancers — arguments more 
convincing than all the dogmas of Gi-anvella ! Disguised as an old woman, 
the emperor had attempted on the 6th of April, 1552, to escape in a 
peasant’s wagon, from Innsbruck into Flanders. Saved for the time by the 
mediation of Ferdinand, he had, a few weeks later, after his troops had been 
defeated by Maurice at Fiissen, again fled at midnight of the 22nd of May, 
almost unattended, sick in body and soul, in the midst of thundei-, 
lightning, and rain, along the difficult Alpine jAasses from Innsbruck into 
Carinthia. His pupil had permitted his escape, only because, in his own 
language, ” for such a bird he had no convenient cage.’” The imprisoned 
princes now owed their liberation, not to the emperor’s clemency, but to his 
panic. The Peace of Passau, in the following August, crushed the whole 
fabric of the emperor’s toil, and laid the foundation of the Protestant church. 


On the other hand, the man who had dealt with Rome as if the pope, not he, 
had been the vassal, was compelled to witness, before he departed, the 
insolence of a pontiff who took a special pride in insulting and humbling his 
house, and trampling upon the pride of Charles, Philip, and Ferdinand. In 
France, too, the disastrous siege of Metz had taught him that in the imperial 
zodiac the fatal sign of Cancer had been reached. The figure of a crab, with 
the words ‘*plus citra” instead of his proud motto of ‘m mplus ultra” 
scrawled on the walls where he had resided during that dismal epoch, 
avenged more deeply, perhaps, than the jester thought, the previous 
misfortunes of France. The Grand Turk, too, Suleiman the Magnificent, 
possessed most of Hungary, and held at that moment a fleet ready to sail 
against 
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Naples, in co-operation with the pope and France. Thus the inlidel, the 
Protestant, and the holy church were all combined together to crush him. 
Towards all the great powers of the earth he stood, not in the attitude of a 
conqueror, but of a disappointed, baffled, defeated potentate. Moreover, he 


had been foiled long before in his earnest attempts to secure the imperial 
throne for Philip. . 


Had the emperor continued to live and reign, he would have found himself 
likewise engaged in mortal combat with that great religious movement in 
the Netherlands, which he would not have been able many years longer to 
suppress, and which he left as a legacy of blood and fire to his successor. 


Born in the same year with his century, Charles was a decrepit, exhausted 
man at fifty-five, while that glorious age, in which humanity was to burst 
forever the cerements in which it had so long been buried, was but 
awakening to a consciousness of its strength. Disappointed in his schemes, 
broken in his fortunes with income anticipated, estates mortgaged, all his 
affairs in confusion ; failing in mental powers, and with a constitution 
hopelessly shattered — it was time for him to retire. He showed his 
keenness in recognising the fact that neither his power nor his glory would 
be increased, should he lag superfluous on the stage when mortification 
instead of applause was likely to be his portion. His frame was indeed but a 
wreck. Forty years of unexampled gluttony had done their work. He was a 
victim to gout, asthma, dyspepsia, gravel. He was crippled in the neck, 
arms, knees, and hands. He was troubled with chronic cutaneous eruptions. 
His appetite remained, while his stomach, unable longer to perform the task 
still imposed upon it, occasioned him constant suffering. Physiologists, who 
know how important a part this organ plays in the affairs of life, will 
perhaps see in this physical condition of the emperor a sufficient 
explanation, if explanation were required, of his descent from the throne. 
The resolution to abdicate before his death had been long a settled scheme 
with him. It had been formally agreed between himself and the empress that 
they should separate at the approach of old age, and pass the remainder of 
their lives in a convent and a monastery. He wished to put a little space of 
religious contemplation between the active portion of his life and the grave. 
The romantic picture of his philosophical retirement at Yuste, painted 
originally by Sandoval/ and Siguenza,? reproduced by the fascinating pencil 
of Strada,o and imitated in frequent succession by authors of every age aud 
country, is unfortunately but a sketch of fancy. The investigations of 
modern writers have entirely thrown down the scaffolding on which the 
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airy fabric, so delightful to poets and moralists, reposed. The departing 
emperor stands no longer in a transparency robed in shining garments. His 
transfiguration is at an end. Every action, almost every moment of his 
retirement, accurately chronicled by those who shared his solitude, have 
been placed before our eyes, in the most felicitous manner, by able and 
brilliant writers.’ The emperor, shorn of the philosophical robe in which he 
had been conventionally arrayed for three centuries, shivers now in the cold 
air of reality. 


So far from his having immersed himself in profound and pious 
contemplation, below the current of the world’s events, his thoughts, on the 
contrary, never were for a moment diverted from the political surface of the 
times. He read nothing but despatches ; he wrote or dictated interminable 
ones in reply, as dull and prolix as any which ever came from his pen. He 
manifested a succession of emotions at the course of contemporary affairs, 
as intense and as varied as if the world still rested in his palm. He was, in 
truth, essentially a man of action. He had neither the taste nor talents which 
make a man great in retirement. Not a lofty thought, not a generous 
sentiment, not a profound or acute suggestion in his retreat has been 
recorded from his lips. The epigrams which had been invented for him by 
fabulists have been all taken away, and nothing has been substituted, save a 
few dull jests exchanged with stuj/id friars. So far from having entertained 
and even expressed that sentiment of religious toleration for which he was 
said to have been condemned as a heretic by the Inquisition, and for which 
Philip was ridiculously reported to have ordered his father’s body to be 
burned, and his ashes scattered to the winds, he became in retreat the bigot 
effectually, which during his reign he had only been conventionally. Bitter 
regrets that he should have kept his word to Luther, as if he had not broken 


faith enough to reflect upon in his retirement; stern self-reproach for 
omitting to put to death, while he had him in his fiower, the man who had 
caused all the mischief of the a;ge ; fierce instructions thundered from his 
retreat to the inquisitors to hasten the execution of all heretics — including 
particularly his ancient friends, preachers and almoners, Cazalla and 
Constantine de Fuente; furious exhortations to Philip — as if Philip needed 
a prompter in such a work — that he should set himself to “cutting out the 
root of heresy with rigour and rude chastisement” — such explosions of 
savage bigotry as these, alternating with exhibitions of revolting gluttony, 
with surfeits of sardine omelettes, Estremadura sausages, eel pies, pickled 
partridges, fat capons, quince syrups, iced beer, and flagons of Rhenish, 
relieved by copious draughts of senna and rhubarb, to which his horror- 
stricken doctor doomed him as he ate — compose a spectacle less attractive 
to the imagination than the ancient portrait of the cloistered Charles. 
Unfortunately it was the one which was painted from life.™ 


Charles died September 20th, 1558, not long after a rehearsal of his own 
obsequies which it was his whim to experience. He was buried in the 
monastery, but twelve years later his son Philip II removed the remains to 
the family tombs in the Escorial. Before leaving the reign of Charles V, the 
major part of which is left to the volume of German history, we may quote 
an estimate of his administration as it affected Sjiain-a 


1 See Stirling,” Bakhuyzen van den Brink,* the works of Mignet/ and 
Pichot,* and particularly the publication of M. Gachard,’ in which last woi- 
k the subject may be considered to have been fairly exhausted, and in which 
the text of Siguenzai/ and of the anonymous manuscript discovered by M. 
Bakhuyzen, in the greffe of the court of appeals at Brussels, are placed in 
full before the reader, so far as they bear on the vexed question as to the 
celebration by the emperor of his own obsequies. 
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[1517-1556 A.D.] DE MAKIANI’S KEVIEW OF THE INFLUEKCE OF 
CHARLES V ON SPAIN 


Charles had been brought up by Adrian of Utrecht, later on inquisitor- 
general and afterwards pope. His first minister was Cardinal Ximenes de 
Cisneros, also inquisitor-general, the same who condemned 52,552 
Spaniards, of whom 3,554 were burned. Thus Charles, by his upbringing 
and the counsels he received as soon as he became king, was imbued 
wholly with religious fanaticism and political tyranny. He was not long in 
showing himself an apt pupil of the two inquisitors. 


In spite of the inquisitorial hecatombs which spread terror through Europe, 
there still existed men who defended public liberty. The last accents of a 
perishing liberty echoed in the words addressed by the cortes to Charles : ’ 
Remember, seigneur,” said they to the haughty prince, ” that a king is 
servant to his subjects.” 


3 


Charles hearkened to this and vowed silently never to forget it, but he 
refrained from throwing it back into the face of this proud plebiscite, and 
contented himself with sowing corruption as much as terror. He succeeded 
in enervating popular energy, and gradually drew away into Flanders the 
vital part of the nation, there to destroy by force municipal liberties, while 
he confided the task of annihilating those of Spain to the grand inquisitor- 
general Adrian and the regent. 


What astonishing activity, what wonderful audacity were the Spaniards now 
possessed with ! Rest seemed impossible to these impetuous organisations ; 
and not being able to fight at home, they hastened after Columbus. In 1510 
the Castilian banner was hoisted at Darien by Vasco Nunez Balboa, in 1519 
it was planted in Mexico by Ferdinand Cortes, and in 1524 in Peru by 
Pizarro. Intrepid warriors, their audacity, their religious yet cruel fanaticism 
strike us with astonishment, and even their crimes cannot wholly suppress 
our admiration. In those far-off lands whose limits were yet unknown, the 
first conquerors lacked space. They seemed to be condemned by heaven to 
cut one another’s throats in expiation of their crimes. 


The forced humility which Charles V had shown before the cortes of 
Valladolid weighed on his despotic heart. In haste to give the lie to those 
words, ” The king is the servant of his people,” he threw aside his mask as 
soon as he felt strong enough to aim a blow at liberty. However, the 
Spaniards were not yet accustomed to his attempted tyranny. They rose in 


protest against this audacious violation of the oath. The perjured deputies 
were the first victims to popular justice. 


A civil war seemed inevitable, the future of Spanish public liberty to hang 
on the fate of arms. Padilla put himself at the head of the members of the 
communes, but the isolation of the provinces, the want of a bond of 
communication between the various parties in the nation made this sublime 
attempt ineffectual. The privileged classes, save the bishop of Zamora, 
followed the orders of the Inquisition. Padilla, martyr to liberty, lost his 
head on the scaffold, and with him perished Castilian liberty. 


In that very hour when Charles V was stifling resistance to despotism in the 
blood of the last representative of popular power, a new adversary was 
springing up in Germany. Luther lifted up his alread}— powerful voice in 
the Diet of Worms, braved both pope and emperor, shook the Catholic faith, 
and developed that principle of reform which would, later on, separate the 
empire from the Roman church. In that same year then (1521) liberty, 
perishing in Spain, was reborn in Germany. So these two great figures in 
history, fighting sternly in Germanj’, appeared at the appointed day in the 
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world’s theatre — one to destroy, the other to found liberty. One, emperor 
and king, a great warrior, an eminent politician, exercising most 
incontestable preponderance, conqueror at Pavia, master of Italy, feared by 
the Turks whom he had crushed, gave himself up to every despotic 
inspiration. He fulfilled the execrable mission of overthrowing liberty 
wherever his arm could reach. After thirty years of warfare, in which 
cunning, hypocrisy, and courage were alternately employed, Charles fell 
under the burden of sterile glory. His star had paled before Maurice of 
Saxony at Innsbruck, and before Henry II in the bishoprics. Reduced in 
1552 to treat with his enemies at Passau, he whom the Diet of Frankfort had 
elected leader of Christianity militant ruined Spain, ravished her liberty and 
ended by hiding his discouragement and ennui in the depths of a cloister. 


He abdicated the Spanish throne in favour of his son, the imperial sceptre 
was committed to his brother, and Charles left nothing to posterity but the 
germ of all the evils developed by his successors. 


Charles V filled the world with his glory, his name, and colossal power, yet 
never thought of creating a Spanish administration. If he wished to 
concentrate supreme power in his own hands, it was certainly not with any 
thought of improving the lot of his people, but only to wield a stronger 
instrument of tyranny. Surrounded by strangers, he never knew the needs of 
Spain nor cared to. All was sterile under his iron hand ; slow to act, Charles 
never revoked a decision. Neither force nor danger could draw from him 
any concession. ” I am naturally inclined to persist obstinately in my good 
ideas,” he said one day to Contarini. ” Sire,” answered the other, ” to persist 
in good ideas is not obstinacy, but firmness.” The emperor interrupted him, 
” But I also persist in bad ones.” In 1620, the taxes were so exorbitant that 
the towns declared they would have to increase the crown revenues without 
fixing new contributions, and without burdening, as they put it, the king’s 
conscience. This result, added the towns, would easily be attained if the 
prince would regulate his expenses by his revenue. The Catholic king spent 
12,000 maravedis each day. Charles spent 150,000. Ordinary contributions 
did not suffice, but the cortes were opposed to new exactions. They would 
only vote subsidies after the redress of wrongs. In the cortes of Corunna of 
1520, Charles found an obstinate resistance to voting for taxes. He 
triumphed, however, and soon rid himself of this embarrassing obstacle, 
and in 1528 forced the cortes to vote for subsidies before answering their 
demands. He dismissed the cortes of 1529 which opposed the fixing of new 
taxes; and again at Toledo, in 1538, he encountered opposition to his 
inroads. 


Charles obtained an order from the pope to raise taxes on church goods. 
Among other concessions made to him by Rome was the Cruzada bull 
(authorising consumption of bacon and eggs on fast days). Commerce and 
industry were terribly crippled. In 1526, Charles had recourse to his wife’s 
portion to defray war expenses ; in 1527, his army not having received its 
pay, set out to ask the pope for that which the emperor did not give. In 
1529, Charles, not being able to go to Italy for want of funds, ceded to 
Portugal for a large sum the Castilian rights in the Moluccas. He sold the 


fortresses of Florence and Leghorn for 150,000 ducats to Cosmo de’ 
Medici. In a little more he would have sold the pope the states of Milan and 
Siena. When all these resources were exhausted he had recourse to foreign 
loans. The uncertainty of public credit, the urgency of present needs obliged 
him to pay interest of ten, twenty, and fifty per cent. Is not this like the 
Spain of to-day — swallowing up the state revenues in advance ? 


By 1550, Charles had mortgaged the whole of his revenues — those of 
Castile for 800,000 ducats on the 920,000 they yielded ; those of Naples 
and Sicily 
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for 700,000 on the 800,000 which formed the revenue. Those of Milan, 
amounting to 400,000 ducats, were entirely mortgaged, also a large part of 
the Flemish revenues. All this without counting the sums coming from 
America, the amount of which has been so disputed that it is difficult to fix 
the value, but which must have been very considerable. 


These usurious transactions ruined the country ; their insufficiency 
compelled the emperor to make fresh demands for money, but no one would 
take his bond. Then foreigners, the only ones who would do so, acquired 
privileges which killed native commerce and industry. Thus the lenders had 
permission to export articles that Spaniards were forbidden to send abroad. 
They held also a monopoly for importations. Nearly all the home and Indian 
commerce came by these means into the hands of foreigners. All appeals 
were useless, the growing necessities of the prince made him deaf to the 
just complaints of his people. Thus there was no interior organisation, no 
real government under the military despotism of the first prince of the 
house of Habsburg. Charles V destroyed public liberty, corrupted the 
nobility, tyrannised, oppressed the people, destroyed industry and 
commerce, and lived only by expedients and usurious contracts. A strong, 
intelligent administration would have augmented the state revenue, by 
promoting general prosperity. Charles V abandoned Spain to all the vice, all 


the excess of avaricious despotism which dried up the sources of national 
prosperity.™ 


CHAPTER IX 


THE REIGN OF PHILIP II 


[1566-1598 A.D.] 


Philip II had received the investiture of Milan and the crown of Naples, 
previously to his marriage with Mary Tudor. The imperial crown he had 
been obliged, much against his will, to forego. The archduchy of Austria, 
with the hereditary German dependencies of his father’s family, had been 
transferred by the emperor to his brother Ferdinand, on the occasion of the 
marriage of that prince with Anna, only sister of King Louis of Hungary. 
Ten years afterwards Ferdinand was elected king of the Romans, and 
steadily refused all the entreaties afterwards made to him in behalf of Philip 
to resign his crown, and his succession to the empire, in favour of his 
nephew. With these diminutions, Philip had now received all the dominions 
of his father. He was king of all the Spanish kingdoms and of both the 
Sicilies. He was titular king of England, P’rance, and Jerusalem. He was ” 
absolute dominator ” in Asia, Africa, and America ; he was duke of Milan 
and of both Burgundies, and hereditary sovereign of the seventeen 
Netherlands. 


Thus the provinces had received a new master. A man of foreign birth and 
breeding, not speaking a word of their language, nor of any language which 
the mass of the inhabitants understood, was now placed in supreme 
authority over them, because he represented, through the females, the 
“good” Philip of Burgundy, who a century before had possessed himself, by 
inheritance, purchase, force, or fraud, of the sovereignty in most of those 
provinces. It is necessary to say an introductory word or two concerning the 
previous history of the man to whose hands the destiny of so many millions 
was now entrusted. 


He was born in May, 1527, and was now, therefore, twenty-eight years of 
age. At the age of sixteen he had been united to his cousin Maria of 
Portugal, daughter of Joao III and of the emperor’s sister, Doiia Catalina. 
Within two years (1545) he became father of the celebrated and ill- 
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starred Don Carlos, and a widower. In 1548, he had made his tirst 
appearance in the Netherlands. He came thither to receive homage in the 
various provinces as their future sovereign, and to exchange oaths of mutual 
fidelity with them all. Andrea Doria, with a fleet of fifty ships, had brought 
him to Genoa, whence he had passed to Milan, where he was received with 
great rejoicing.’ At Trent he was met by Duke Maurice of Saxony, who 
warmly begged his intercession with the emperor in behalf of the 
imprisoned landgraf of Hesse. This boon Philip was graciously pleased to 
promise, and to keep the pledge as sacredly as most of the vows plighted by 
him during this memorable year. The duke of Aerschot met him in Germany 
with a reo-iment of cavalry and escorted him to Brussels. A summer was 
spent in great festivities, the cities of the Netherlands vying with each other 
in magnificent celebrations of the ceremonies, by which Philip successively 
swore allegiance to the various constitutions and charters of the provinces, 
and received their oaths of future fealty in return. 


His oath to support all the constitutions and privileges was without 
reservation, while liis father and grandfather had only sworn to maintain the 
charters granted or confirmed by Philip and Charles of Burgundy. Suspicion 
was disarmed by these indiscriminate concessions, which had been resolved 
upon by the unscrupulous Charles to conciliate the good will of the people. 
The light-hearted Flemings, Brabantines, and Walloons received him with 
open arms. Yet icy was the deportment with which Philip received these 


demonstrations of affection, and haughty the glance with which he looked 
down upon these exhibitions of civic hilarity, as from the height of a grim 
and inaccessible tower. The impression made upon the Netheiianders was 
anything but favourable, and when he had fully learned the futility of the 
projects on the empire which it was so difficult both for his father and 
himself to resign, he returned to the more congenial soil of Spain. 


Philip’s marriage with mary tudor 


In 1554 he had again issued from the peninsula to marry the queen of 
England, a privilege which his father had graciously resigned to him. He 
was united to Mary Tudor at Winchester, on the 25th of Julj’ of that year, 
and if congeniality of tastes could have made a marriage happy, that union 
should have been thrice blessed. To maintain the supremacy of the church 
seemed to both the main object of existence, to execute unbelievers the 
most sacred duty imposed by the Deity upon anointed princes, to convert 
their kingdoms into a hell the surest means of winning heaven for 
themselves. It was not strange that the conjunction of two such wonders of 
superstition in one sphere should seem portentous in the eyes of the English 
nation. Philip’s mock efforts in favour of certain condemned reformers, and 
his pretended intercessions in favour of the princess Elizabeth, failed 
entirely of their object. The parliament refused to confer upon him more 
than a nominal authority in England. His children, should they be bom, 
might be sovereigns ; he was but husband of the queen — of a woman who 
could not atone by her abject but peevish fondness for himself, and by her 
congenial blood-thirstiness towards her subjects, for her eleven years’ 
seniority, her deficiency in attractions, and her incapacity to make him the 
father of a line of English monarchs. 


It almost excites compassion even for Mary Tudor, when her passionate 
efforts to inspire him with affection are contrasted with his impassiveness. 
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Tyrant, bigot, murderess though she was, she was still woman, and she 
lavished upon her husband all that was not ferocious in her nature. 
Forbidding prayers to be said for the soul of her father, hating her sister and 
her people, burning bishops, bathing herself in the blood of heretics, to 
Philip she was all submissiveness and feminine devotion. It was a most 
singular contrast — Mary the queen of England, and Mary the wife of 
Philip. Small, lean, and sickly, painfully near-sighted, yet with an eye of 
fierceness and fire ; her face wrinkled by care and evil passions still more 
than by time, with a big man’s voice, whose harshness made those in the 
next room tremble ; yet feminine in her tastes, skilful with her needle, fond 
of embroidery work, striking the lute with a touch remarkable for its science 
and feeling, speaking many languages, including Latin, with fluency and 
grace ; most feminine, too, in her constitutional sufferings, hysterical of 
habit, shedding floods of tears daily at Philip’s coldness, undisguised 
infidelity, and frequent absences from England — she almost awakens 
compassion and causes a momentary oblivion of her identity. 


Her subjects, already half maddened by religious persecution, were 
exasperated still further by the pecuniary burdens which she imposed upon 
them to supjjly the king’s exigencies, and she unhesitatingly confronted 
their frenzy, in the hope of winning a smile from him. When at last her 
chronic maladies had assumed the memorable form which caused PhilijJ 
<ind Mary to unite in a letter to Cardinal Pole, announcing not the expected 
but the actual birth of a prince, but judiciously leaving the date in blank, the 
momentary satisfaction and delusion of the queen was unbounded. The 
false intelligence was transmitted everywhere. When the futility of the royal 
hopes could no longer be concealed, Philip left the country, never to return 
till his war with France made him require troops, subsidies, and a 
declaration of hostilities from England. 


Upon his first journey out of Spain, in 1548, into his various dominions, he 
had made a most painful impression everywhere. ” He was disagreeable,” 
says Envoy Suriano“ “to the Italians, detestable to the Flemings, odious to 
the Germans.” He was thought deficient in manly energy. He was an infirm 
valetudinarian, and was considered as sluggish in character, as deficient in 
martial enterprise, as timid of temperament as he was fragile and sickly of 
frame. It is true that, on account of the disappointment which he occasioned 


by his contrast to his warlike father, he mingled in some tourna-ments in 
Brussels, where he was matched against Count Mansfeld, one of the most 
distinguished chieftains of the age, and where, says his professed 
panegyrist, Cabrera,” he broke his lances very much to the satisfaction of 
his father and aunts.” 


PHILIP’S CHARACTER 


Those who were most disposed to think favourably of him remembered that 
there was a time when even Charles V was thought weak and indolent, and 
were willing to ascribe Philip’s pacific disposition to his habitual cliolic and 
side-ache, and to his father’s inordinate care for him in youth. They even 
looked forward to the time when he should blaze forth to the world as a 
conqueror and a hero. These, however, were views entertained by but few; 
the general and the correct opinion, as it proved, being that Philip hated 
war, would never certainly acquire any personal distinction in the field, and 
when engaged in hostilities would be apt to gather his laurels at the hands 
of his generals, rather than with his own sword. He was believed 
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to be the reverse of the emperor. Charles sought great enterprises ; Philip 
would avoid them. The emperor never recoiled before threats ; the son was 
reserved, cautious, suspicious of all men, and capable of sacrificing a realm 
from hesitation and timidity. The father had a genius for action, the son a 
predilection for repose. Charles took ” all men’s opinions, but reserved his 
judgment,” and acted on it, when matured, with irresistible energy ; Philip 
was” led by others, was vacillating in forming decisions, and irresolute in 
executing them when formed. 


His talents were, in truth, very much below mediocrity. His mind was 
incredibly small. A petty passion for contemptible details characterised him 
from his youth, and, as long as he lived, he could neither learn to gen- 
eralise, nor understand that one man, however diligent, could not be 


THE HISTORY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


The history of the creation comprises a collection of several tablets, of 
which the text was published in 1875, in the Transactions of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology. This text includes six fragments forming part of a 
series of tablets designated in Assyria under the title of ” Enuva ” (i.e., 
Formerly).* 


THE ASSYKIAN STORY OF THE CREATION 


Since George Smith first published the tablets various other fragments have 
been discovered, the most important new discovery, perhaps, being made by 
Mr. L. W. King? of a tablet containing a reference to the creation of man. 
He f.Mind that the tablets belonging to the series are seven in number, and 
has published all the hitherto known material in his Seven Tablets of 
Creation. The following extracts are taken from his translation : 


When in the height heaven was not named, 

And the earth beneath did not yet bear a name, 
And the primeval Apsu v7ho begat them, 

And chaos, Tiaraat, the mother of them both, — 
Their waters were mingled together, 

And no field was found, no marsh was to be seen ; 
When of the gods none liad been called into being. 


And none bore a name, and no destinies [were ordained] 


minutely acquainted with all the public and private affairs of fifty millions 
of other men. He was a glutton of work. He was born to write despatches, 
and to scrawl comments “ upon those which he received. He gave 
audiences to ambassadors and deputies very willingly, listening attentively 
to all that was said of him, and answering in monosyllables. He spoke no 
tongue but Spanish, and was sufficiently sparing of that, but he was 
indefatigable with his pen. He hated to converse, but he could write a letter 
eighteen pages long, when his correspondent was in the next room, and 
when the subject was, perhaps, one which a man of talent could have settled 
with six words of his tongue. The world, in his opinion, was to move upon 
protocols and apostilles. Events had no right to be born throughout his 
dominions, without a preparatory course of his obstetrical pedantry. He 
could never learn that the earth would not rest on its axis, while he wrote a 
programme of the way it was to turn. He was prolix with his pen, not from 
affluence, but from paucity of ideas. He took refuge in a cloud of words, 
sometimes to conceal his meaning, oftener to conceal the absence of any 
meaning, thus mystifying not only others but himself. 


He appeared on the whole the embodiment of Spanish chivalry and Spanish 
religious enthusiasm, in its late and corrupted form. He was entirely a 
Spaniard. The Burgundian and Austrian elements of his blood seemed to 
have evaporated, and his veins were filled alone with the ancient ardour, 
which in heroic centuries had animated the Gothic champions of Spain. The 
fierce enthusiasm for the cross, which in the long internal warfare against 
the crescent had been the romantic and distinguishing feature of the national 
character, had degenerated into bigotry. That which had been a nation’s 
glory now made the monarch’s shame. The Christian heretic was to be 
regarded with a more intense hatred than even Moor or Jew had excited in 
the most Christian ages, and Philip was to be the latest and most perfect 
incarnation of all this traditional enthusiasm, this perpetual hate. Thus he 
was likely to be single-hearted in his life. It was believed that his ambition 
woidd be less to extend his dominions than to vindicate his title of ” the 
most Catholic king.” 


‘ The character of these apostilles, always confused, wordy, and awkward, 
was sometimes very ludicrous ; nor did it improve after his thirty or forty 
years’ daily practice in making them. Thus, when he received a letter from 


France in 1589, narrating the assassination of Henry III, and stating that ” 
the manner in which lie had been killed was that a Jacobin monk had given 
him a pistol-shot in the head” {lafa(4on que Von (lit qxiUl a ette tne, sa ette 
par U7i Jacobin qui luy a donne d’nn cou de pistolle dans la tayte). he 
scrawled the following luminous comment upou the margin. Underlining 
the word pistolle. he observed, “this is perhaps some kind of knife ; and as 
for ‘ tayte,/ it can be nothing else but head, which is not tayte, but tete, or 
teyte, as you very well know.” — Gacharb.” It is obvious that a person who 
made such wonderful commentaries as this, and was hard at work eight or 
nine hours a day for forty years, would leave a prodigious quantity of 
unpublished matter at his death. 
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His education had been but meagre. In an age when most kings and 
noblemen possessed many languages, he spoke not a word of any tongue 
but Spanish, although he had a slender knowledge of French and Italian, 
which he afterwards learned to read with comparative facility. He had 
studied a little history and geography, and he had a taste for sculj/ture, 
painting, and architecture. Certainly if lie had not possessed a feeling for 
art, he would have been a monster. To have been born in the earlier part of 
the sixteenth century, to have been a king, to have had Spain, Italy, and the 
Netherlands as a birthright, and not to have been inspired with a spark of 
that fire which glowed so intensely in those favoured lands and in that 
golden age, had indeed been difficult. 


The king’s personal habits were regular. He was most strict in religious 
observances, as regular at mass, sermons, and vespers as a monk ; much 
more it was thought by many good Catholics, than was becoming to his 
rank and age. Besides several friars who preached regularly for his 
instruction, he had daily discussions with others on abstruse theological 
points. He consulted his confessor most minutely as to all the actions of life, 
inquii— ing anxiously whether this proceeding or that were likely to burden 
his conscience. He was grossly licentious. It was his chief amusement to 


issue forth at night disguised, that he might indulge himself in the common 
haunts of vice. This was his solace at Brussels in the midst of the gravest 
affairs of state. ^ He was not illiberal ; but, on the contrary, it was thought 
that he would have been even generous had he not been straitened for 
money at the outset of his cai-eer. During a cold winter, he distributed alms 
to the poor of Brussels with an open hand. He was fond of jests in private, 
and would laugh immoderately, when with a few intimate associates, at 
buffoon-eries which he checked in public by the icy gravity of his 
deportment. 


The court was organised during his residence at Brussels on the 
Burgundian, not the Spanish model, but of the 150 persons who composed 
it, nine-tenths of the whole were Spaniards ; the other fifteen or sixteen 
being of various nations, Flemings, Burgundians, Italians, English, and 
Germans. Thus it is obvious how soon he disregarded his father’s iArecept 
and practice in this respect, dnd began to lay the foundation of that renewed 
hatred to Spaniards which was soon to become so intense, exuberant, and 
fatal throughout every class of Netherlanders. He esteemed no nation but 
the Spanish ; with Spaniards he consorted, with Spaniards he counselled, 
through Spaniards he governed. 


His council consisted of five or six Spanish grandees, the famous Ruy 
Gomez, then count of Melito, afterwards prince of Eboli ; the duke of Alva, 
the count de Feria, the duke of Franca Villa, Don Antonio Toledo, and Don 
Juan Manrique de Lara. The ” two columns,” said Suriano,6 ” which sustain 
this great machine are Ruy Gomez and Alva, and from their councils 
depends the government of half the world. The two were ever bitterly 
opposed to each other. Alva represented the war party, Ruy Gomez the 
pacific policy more congenial to the heart of Philip. The bishop of Arras, 
who in the opinion of the envoys was worth them all for his capacity and 
his experience, was then entirely in the background, rarely entering the 
council except when summoned to give advice in affairs of extraordinary 
delicacy or gravity. He was, however, to reappear most signally in course of 
the events already preparing. The duke of Alva, also to play so tremendous 
a part in the yet unborn history of the Netherlands, was not beloved by 
Philip. He was 


* ” Nelle piaceri delle donne e incontinente, prendendo dilettatione 
d’andare in maschera la notte et nei tempi de neyotii gravi,” etc. — 
Badovaro.« 
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eclipsed at this period by the superior influence of the favourite, and his 
sword, moreover, became necessary in the Italian campaign which was 
impending. It is remarkable that it was a common opinion even at that day 
that the duke was naturally hesitating and timid. One would have thoutAht 
that his previous victories might have earned for him the reputation for 
courage and skill which he most unquestionably deserved. The future was 
to develop those other characteristics which were to make his name the 
terror and wonder of the world./ 


To acquire a clear understanding of the interminable and complex events of 
this remarkable reign, it will be necessary to class them under general 


heads, without much regard to the chronological order. Unlike the reign of 
the preceding monarch, some brief space must be devoted to foreign 
transactions ; but such only will be noticed as have an inseparable 
connection with Spain, and are absolutely necessary to explain its 
condition. 


Immediately after the resignation by the erajjeror of Naples and Sicily in 
favour of Philip, the duke of Alva was sent to protect that kingdom and the 
honour of Spain, against the secret enmity of the pope and the open hostility 
of the French. Paul IV, who was bound with the tiara in 1555, was as 
favourable to France as he was hostile to her rival. The papal displeasure 
was signalised by the arrest of the Spanish ambassador, and by the citation 
of Philip, whom, as king of Naples, Rome considered as its vassal. 


Confiding in the promises of France, Paul in full consistory declared Philip 
deprived of the Neapolitan throne. The latter, having consulted the most 


celebrated theologians, whether, as a dutiful son of A Spanish Penitent op 
the Sesteknth Century “he church, he COUId arm against itS 


chief ; and having, as was to be expected, received an answer in the 
affirmative, prepared to defend his rights. The duke of Alva entered the 
papal states, and seized on several fortresses. The eternal city began to 
tremble for its security, and was forcing Paul to negotiate with the victor, 
when, notwithstanding the truce concluded by the emperor, a French army 
under the duke of Guise advanced, and hostilities were continued. On 
another part of the frontier, the truce was broken at the same time by the 
admiral Coligny, governor of Picardy, who made an unsuccessful attempt 
on Douay. Philip himself inflicted so severe a blow on the French at St. 
Quentin that Henry in great consternation recalled the duke. The pope was 
accordingly left at the mercy of the duke of Alva,* who advanced 


[1 ” Alva on his knees asked pardon for bearing arms against the church.’ 
V] 
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on Rome, and forced him to purchase peace by withdrawing from the 
French alliance. As Turkey was banded with the unscrupulous French, that 
alliance was little honourable to the head of the church. At this very time 
the Ottoman fleet was ravaging the coast of Calabria, whence it retired with 
great booty and many captives. The duke of Alva, whose presence was 
required in Flanders, was for a season replaced in the viceroyalty of Naples 
by the marquis of Santa Cruz. In 1559, peace was made with France. 


WAK WITH THE TURKS (1560-1574 A.D.) 


But if this peace freed Naples from the hostilities of the French, it could not 
arrest the frequent depredations of the Turks. In general, however, these 
depredations led to no i-esult, the Mohammedans retiring before the 
Spanish forces. But, in 1565, the sultan Suleiman equipped a powerful 
armament, both for the conquest of Malta, which the emperor Charles had 
confen-ed on the knights of St. John, and for the invasion of the Spanish 
possessions on the continent. It is not easy to account for the apathy 
apparently shown by Philip towards their cause, especially after ordering 
the viceroy of Sicily to defend them. In vain did Don John of Austria, his 
natural brother, to whom, very honourably for himself, he had granted a 
splendid household, flee from the court with the intention of embarking at 
Barcelona, in aid of the knights ; the prince was constrained to return. After 
one of the most gallant defences on record, when nearly two-thirds of the 
asSailants, and most of the defenders, were cut off, about ten thousand 
Spaniards were landed on the island, and the siege was raised. 


In 1570, the war between the Venetian Republic and the porte again brouglit 
the Spaniards into collision with the latter power ; Rome, Venice, and Spain 
having confederated for the common defence of Christendom. The 
combined fleet assembled at Messina, and resolved to assail the formidable 
armament of the sultan. In the celebrated battle which followed [that of 
Lepanto in 1571], the papal galleys being headed by Marco Antonio 
Colonna, the Venetians by Doria, and the Spaniards by Don John of Austria, 
a splendid victory declared for the Christians [see the history of Italy]. But 
this advantage was not improved, and the vanquished were soon able to 
resume. The isle of Jerba, Peiion de Velez a strong fortress on the African 
coast, and subsequently Tunis were reduced , and in various isolated 
engagements the advantage rested with the Christians. Such conquests, 
however, were more easily made than retained. Jerba and Tunis were 
retaken by storm ; the fortress of Oran was abandoned, after most of its 
defenders had perished either by the climate or the harassing warfare. 


WAKS WITH FRANCE (1557-1597 A.D.) 


The jealousy which had actuated the emperor and Francis was transmitted 
to their heirs. Philip, however, had no intention to break the truce which it 


had been one of his father’s latest acts to procui-e ; but, as before observed, 
the hatred of the pope, and the faithlessness of Henry, forced him into the 
war. Assisted by the troops of his consort, Mary of England, Pliilip invaded 
France ; and his generals laid siege to St. Quentin, while the duke of Alva, 
as before related, vigorously defended Italy against a French army under the 
duke of Guise. The constable, accompanied by the 
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martial chivalry of the country, hastened to relieve St. Quentin ; but under 
the walls of that fortress he sustained a disastrous defeat, which was 
followed by the surrender of the place. Mary had little reason to 
congratulate herself on her impolitic quarrel with Henry ; she lost Calais, 
and two smaller forts, — all that remained of the English possessions in the 
country, — and died before the conclusion of the war. So far was Philip 
from indemnifying his ally for the loss sustained, that, four months after her 
decease, he made peace with France, and confirmed it by a new marriage 
with Elizabeth [Isabella in Spanish] daughter of the king of France. 


For many years after this event (1559-1585), the two monarchs remained 
outwardly in peace, but inwardly agitated by jealousy or ill will : France 
had reason to dread the ambitious views of the Castilian ; and the latter was 
far from satisfied with the secret encouragement afforded by the French 
Protestants, with the full connivance of the court, to their brethren of the 
Low Countries, who were striving to shake off the Spanish yoke. The 
troubles which distracted the Gallic kingdom during the wars of the league 
afforded Philip an opportunity, which he had long coveted, of interfering in 
the affairs of that kingdom, ostensibly in support of the Roman Catholic 
faith, but quite as much for his own advantage. As the protector of the 
league, he at first furnished the rebels with money, and subsequently 
ordered the governor of the Netherlands, the prince of Parma, to invade the 
country, and to effect a junction with them. But the abilities of Henry IV, 
and the valour of his Protestant adherents, the assistance of Elizabeth, queen 
of England, and, above all, his conversion to the established faith, rendered 


the combined efforts of Spaniards and leaguers of no ultimate avail. His 
subsequent absolution by the pope destroyed the unnatural coalition which 
had been formed against him, and enabled him, with the pontiff’s 
mediation, to obtain an honourable peace. Into the interminable transactions 
of this period — transactions which are more intimately connected with the 
history of France than that of Spain — we cannot enter here. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


The most important of the wars of Philip were with his revolted subjects of 
the Low Countries. Soon after his accession, he learned that the 
Reformation had made alarming progress in these provinces, and he 
resolved to extirpate it. His bigotry to the ancient religion, his stern, cruel 
character, caused him to prefer violent to persuasive measures. A little 
reflection might have convinced him that he could never succeed in his 
object, and that by the bare attempt he would risk the security of his 
government. His repulsive manners, his arbitrary measures, and the 
manifest preference which he gave to his Spanish subjects, soon estranged 
both Flemings and Dutch from his person. To his father, whose demeanour 
was marked by unwonted condescension, and who really loved them, they 
had been devotedly attached. 


Though the emperor was no less a bigot than the son, — though from 1521 
to 1555 no fewer than fifty thousand Protestants are said to have perished 
by fire or sword, — the Roman Catholics were by far the more numerous 
party, and ready to support him in his bloody proscriptions. But now the 
new opinions had seized on all classes of men, and their professors were 
approaching to a numerical level with the rest. This fact, however, was 
unknown to the government : many of the converts were so only in 
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secret ; and the few who in despite of the penal decrees attended the public 
profession of the reformed doctrines were regarded, not indeed as all, but as 
the chief portion of Protestants. In his resolution of extirpating them, the 
king commenced by giving new vigour to those decrees ; and, to insure 
their execution, he cieated a new tribunal, with powers similar to those of 
the ancient Spanish Inquisition, to take cognisance of heresy. These 
measures were obnoxious to the people, not merely to the secret Protestants, 
but to the Catholics, who were subjected to new impositions to defray the 
expense. The latter, too, joined with the former in exclaiming against the 
presence of the Spanish troops, which they justly characterised as an 
infraction of a fundamental law, that prohibited the sojourn in these 
provinces of armed foreigners. Philip, who had extravagant notions of the 
royal power, paid no regard to murmurs which he was resolved to stifle by 
force. As Spain demanded his presence, he intrusted the regency to his 
natural sister, Margaret duchess of Parma, a princess devoted to his will. 


After the king’s departure, the regent put the obnoxious edicts into 
execution, and the blood of martyrs moistened the soil of the Low 
Countries. Her natural disposition was doubtless averse to cruelty ; but she 
was governed by Cardinal Granvella, a furious zealot, to whose 
suggestions, as they were strictly in conformity with the instructions of 
Philip, she was almost compelled to defer. The native nobles, who formed 
the council of regency, were not a little chagrined to find their voices 
powerless — that measures were framed not only without their consent, but 
without their knowledge ; and they resolved to remove the odious 
churchman. Among these were two of more than ordinary consideration — 
William prince of Orange, and Count Egmont ; the former governor of 
Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht, the latter of Artois and Flanders. They were 
soon joined by Count Horn, a nobleman of equal ambition, and equally 
jealous of Granvella’s ascendency. The cardinal, perceiving the execration 
in whicli he was held, applied for a release from his unenviable post. It was 
reluctantly granted by the king, who never forgave the men that had 
occasioned it. But it produced no relief for the dissenters. 


The decrees of the Council of Trent — decrees written in blood — were 
ordered to be executed with even increased severity by some bigoted 
counsellors. A confederacy was now formed, professed to prevent the 


dreaded introduction of the Inquisition, but in reality to procure 
uncontrolled liberty of conscience, or to throw off the SjAanish yoke. It was 
headed by Philip de Marnix, lord of St. Aldegonde ; but though the three 
nobles before mentioned were not members, they were the soul of its 
proceedings. Emboldened by their numbers, the lower class of Protestants 
rose in several of the towns to inflict on the Roman Catholics what they 
themselves had suffered ; perhaps more stiU were incited by the hope of 
plunder. This was but the beginning of horrors : a furious organised band, 
amplified as it went along, hastened to the neighbouring towns ; and, if the 
relations of Catholic writers are to be believed, soon laid waste four 
hundred sacred edifices. 


When Philip received intelligence of these events,* he called a council, 
which, after some deliberation, resolved that an army should be sent to 
extirpate heresy by open force. Its command was intrusted to the duke of 
Alva, whose relentless disposition seemed well adapted for the task. His 
powers 


[‘ Watson,” like some other Protestant historians, very gently alludes to 
these scenes. This is highly disingenuous. Nor are the Catholics less to 
blame ; they exaggerate as much as their rivals conceal. The truth is to be 
gained from neither : it may with difficulty be extracted from both.] 


H. W. VOL. X. B 
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were much more ample than those of a general-in-chief : they went so far as 
to control the authority of the regent. His arrival spread great consternation 
in the provinces ; the more so, when counts Egmont and Horn were arrested 
(Prince William, too wise to await him, had fled into Germany) ; and the 
reo-ent, finding that she was in fact superseded, resigned her authority, and 
returned to Italy. Many thousands, in dread of the approaching persecution, 


Then were created the gods in the midst of [heaven] 
Lalihmu and Lakhanm were called into being [ ] 

Ages increased [ | 

Then Anshar and Kishar were created, and over them | | 
Long were the days, then there came forth [ ] 

Anu, their son, 

Anshar and Anu [ ] 

And the god Anu | ] 


Here follow three tablets telling of the revolt of Tiamat and her defeat, 
which will be spoken of later on. The fifth tablet begins : 


He (Marduk) made the stations for the great gods ; The stars, their images, 
as the stars of tlie zodiac he fixed. He ordained the year and into sections he 


divided it ; For the twelve months he fixed three stars. 


The Moon-god he caused to shine forth, the night he intrusted to him. He 
appointed him, a being of the night, to determine the days. 


The rest of the tablet is rather badly mutilated. Tlie sixth begins : 
When Marduk heard the words of the gods. 

His heart prompted him and he devised [a cunning plan]. 

He opene<l his mouth and unto Ea [he spake]. 

That which he had conceived in his heart he imparted [unto him], 
” My blood will I take and bone will I [fashion], 


I will make man, that man may [ ] 


fled into the Protestant states of Europe ; to no country more readily than to 
England. 


A new tribunal, called the Council of Tumults, was formed : its name 
implied that it was to take cognisance of the late disorders ; but, in reality, 


it was to be an inquisition. Its fatal activity was soon manifest : 
confiscations, imprisonment, executions were of hourly occurrence. The 
number of victims is impossible to be estimated: the Protestants say it 
amounted to thousands ; the Catholics, that the ringleaders only suffered the 
last penalty. It was, however, severe enough to fill all tlie Protestant states 
of Europe with concern, and even to draw forth expostulation from several 
Catholic. How little such remonstrance availed with either the king or his 
\dceroy, appeared from the execution of the counts Egmont and Horn. Their 
death made a deep impression on the people, who began to turn their eyes 
towards the prince of Orange, whom they requested to arm in behalf of his 
suffering country. William was sufficiently inclined, both by love of liberty 
and personal ambition, to make the attempt. He and his brothers had for 
some time been making preparations — raising money and troops in the 
Protestant states of Germany, and collecting the exiles who had fled from 
the scaffold, into the details of the in-tei’minable wars which followed, 
from 1568 to 1598, would little accord either with the limits or the design of 
this chapter. They will be found in the history of the Netherlands. In an 
assembly of the Dutch states, held at Dordrecht, they openly recognised 
William as their governor, and voted him supplies to carry on the war. By 
their invitation he arrived among them, and the reformed religion was 
declared that of the state. Alva and his son took the field, to recover the 
places which had rebelled ; and wherever their arms were successful, the 
cruelties inflicted by them on the inhabitants were certainly horrible. It may, 
however, be doubted whether they were not fully equalled by the atrocities 
of the count de la Marck, and other Protestant leaders — atrocities which 
William, with laudable humanity, endeavoured to end. Philip was at length 
convinced that a wrong policy had been adopted ; and Alva was either 


A Spanish Captain of the Sdctbbnth Century To enter 
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recalled, or permitted to retire. He was succeeded by Requesens, a 
nobleman of equal talents and moderation. The fortune of his administration 
was varied. He soon lost Middelburg; but he defeated and slew Count Louis 
of Nassau. He failed before Leydeu, the inhabitants of which defended 
themselves with a heroism and a constancy never surpassed ; but, on the 
other hand, he gained some fortresses in North Zealand. On the whole, 
however, he was so dissatisfied with his success that anxiety brought him to 
his grave. 


Under the council of state which next governed the Netherlands, Spanish 
affairs wore a much worse aspect. Sometimes the troops mutinied for their 
arrears of pay, which Philip’s coffers could not often satisfy. They seized 
Alost, and plundered Antwerp, which had shown more attachment to the 
prince’s cause. To restore the fortune of the war, in 1576, Don John of 
Austria, the king’s brother, was appointed to the regency. After some 
warlike operations, in which assistance was furnished by Elizabeth, and 
which were to the advantage of the confederates, the duke of Anjou, who 
could muster an army, was invited by the Catholics to take possession of the 
government. Before the negotiations with this prince were concluded, Don 
John died ; and Farnese, the prince of Parma, by far the ablest officer in the 
Spanish service, arrived, took command of the king’s forces, and by his 
valour no less than his policy changed the position of affairs. He gained 
possession of Flanders, Artois, and Hainault ; but William of Orange had 
address enough to maintain all Holland, Gelderland, and Friesland, with a 
proportion of Brabant, in his interests. 


These states he formed into a confederacy, called the Union of Utrecht, 
from the place where it was held. The apparent object was to secure the 


common weal ; the real one, to subvert the Spanish sway. This confederacy 
was the foundation of the Seven United Provinces. The election of the duke 
of Anjou threatened forever to destroy the expiring domination of Spain, 
which the same states (in 1581) declared to be at an end. But Anjou was 
weak and faithless, and was soon expelled by his new subjects. 
Subsequently, indeed, they showed a disposition to be reconciled with him ; 
but his death intervened, and again left the prince of Parma a theatre for the 
exercise of his talents. It was immediately followed by that of the prince of 
Orange, who was assassinated by the fanatic Balthasar Gerard, at the 
instigation of the Spanish general, if not of a higher personage. The death of 
this justly celebrated man did not produce any advantage for Spain : though 
his eldest son, the count of Buren, was a hostage in the hands of Philip, the 
second. Prince Maurice, soon showed that he was able to tread in his steps. 
The southern provinces, indeed, as far as the Schelde, were persuaded or 
compelled by Farnese to swear anew allegiance to the Spaniard : from 
community of religious feeling and from hereditary attachment his path 
here was smoothed ; but in the northern, where the principles of the 
Reformation had struck so deeply into the soil, the house of Orange had laid 
the sure foundation of its future sway. The latter, after the loss of Antwerp, 
which was reduced by Famese in 1585, were strengthened by the accession 
of Protestants from the Spanish provinces, and by the arrival of exiles from 
Germany and Britain. 


The impolitic war of Philip with France drew the prince of Parma from the 
Low Countries. The confederates had not only time to consolidate their 
powers north of the Schelde, but to make even destructive irruptions into 
Brabant and Flanders. The extraordinary military talents of Prince Maurice 
rendered him no mean antagonist for even the able Farnese. In 
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1592, the latter died, and with him ended the hope of subduing the northern 
provinces. The administration of Count Mansfeld, of Ernest archduke of 
Austria, of the count de Fuentes, led to little advantage, though the last was 


an able man. In 1596, the archduke Albert was appointed to tlie 
government, but it was disastrous; under it Maurice reduced not a few of 
the northern fortresses. Philip now opened his eyes to the impossibility of 
maintainin”- the Netherlands in obedience : he found that, even in the 
Catholic states, the name of Spaniard was odious ; and, as he was 
approaching the end of his days, he was naturally anxious to settle the 
affairs of the country. These considerations, added to the affection which he 
bore for bis daughter, the infanta Isabella, and the esteem whicli he 
entertained for Albert, made him resolve to marry the two, and resign the 
government to them and their heirs. This was one of his most prudent 
measures : if it could not recall Holland and the other Protestant provinces 
to obedience, it seemed likely at least to preserve those which were still left. 
The deed of abdication was executed in May, 1598, about four months 
before the monarch’s death. 


ENGLISH AFFAIRS AND THE ARMADA 


The succours which Elizabeth had from time to time afforded the insurgents 
of the Netherlands was not the only cause of Philip’s resentment and of his 
desire for revenge. She had fomented the disturbances in Portugal, 
consequent on the death of Cardinal Henry ; and her captains, among whom 
Sir Francis Drake was the most active, had for many years committed 
unjustifiable depredations on the Spanish possessions of South America, 
and more than once on the coasts of the peninsula itself. By the Spanish 
historians these hostilities are represented as unprovoked in their origin, and 
as barbarous in their execution ; and candour must allow that there is but 
too much justice in the complaint. When Philip’s patience was exhausted, 
and his affairs in the Netherlands allowed him a few months’ respite to 
avenge the insults he had so long sustained, he diligently began to prepare a 
mighty armament, which, though its destination was secret, was suspected 
by all to be intended against England. 


In 1587, Elizabeth despatched Sir Francis to reconnoitre the coasts of the 
peninsula, and if possible to annihilate the preparations which were 
proceeding with so much rapidity. In April, that admiral, accompanied by 
twenty-five vessels, appeared before Cadiz, and, by hoisting French and 


Flemish colours, entered the bay. But he found the troops aware at length of 
his country, and drawn up to receive him : he therefore made no attempt to 
land ; but having set fire to many merchant vessels, he returned. This 
aggression was not likely to cool the animosity of Philip : the preparations 
were hastened ; all the seaports of Spain, the viceroys of Naples and Sicily, 
the governor of Milan and the Netherlands furnished vessels, troops, or 
money. The general rendezvous was Lisbon, and the command of the fleet 
confided to the duke of Medina Sidonia, while the prince of Parma was to 
conduct the land-forces. After some fruitless attempts at negotiation, in 
which neither party was sincere, and in which both merely sought to gain 
time, — how would such conduct be deprecated in private life? — a fleet of 
131 ships, some the largest that ever ploughed the deep, carrying, exclusive 
of seven thousand sailors, no less than seventeen thousand of the bravest 
troops in the Spanish armies, and the flower of the Spanish chivalry, in 
May, 1588, left the harbour of Lisbon. 
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The pompous epithet of ” the invincible,” which self-confideuce had 
applied to this mighty armament, the approbation of the pope, and the great 
reinforcement which the prince of Parma had prepared in Flanders, might 
well insjDire the enemy with hope of success. » 


The fate of the Armada is too well known to need discussion here, 
especially as it finds full treatment in the history of England. It is well, 
however, to emphasise the opposition of the Spanish officers to the rash 
project, and to remember the large part played in the result by the 


remarkable series of storms against which the Spanish hulks were from 
their shape peculiarly helpless. 


A Ship of the Armada 


The Spanish historian Mariana,P who dedicated his monumental work to 
Philip II, wrote thus calmly of the failure of the Armada : 


” King Philip had in readiness a mighty fleet at Lisbon to revenge the death 
of the innocent queen of Scots, and the many wrongs done to himself. The 
marquis of Santa Cruz was appointed admiral ; but he dying in the midst of 
these preparations, the duke of Medina Sidonia was substituted in his place. 
He set sail in June with fair weather ; and having turned Cape Finisterre, off 
Corunna, a violent storm so scattered and disabled the fleet that they could 
not put to sea again till September.’ At length it came to the coast of 
Flanders, the English fleet always hovering upon their skirts, 


[J The dates generally accepted differ by some months from Mariana’s : 
May 19th, 1588, the Armada sails from Lisbon ; soon after dispersed by a 
storm. July 19th, 1588, enters channel off Cornwall. ] 
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whose cannon and the many sand-banks much endangered our fleet. Some 
ships were taken by the enemy, and many sore battered by their shot. For 
which reason, endeavouring to return home round the north of ScotUmd, 
many ships perished in that stormy season and long voyage. Besides, tlie 
extremity of the cold and want of provisions consumed most of the men, so 
that very few shijis, and a small number of mariners and soldiers, returned 
to several ports of Spain. Thus human designs are disappointed by a 
superior power. Doubtless the flower of all the Spanish soldiers was lost in 
this expedition, and God by this disaster punished the many sins of this 


nation.” The same pious resignation was shown by Philip himself. «m Had 
the English admiral been well supplied with stores, instead of being 
compelled to return in search of them, not a vessel would ever have 
revisited Spain. How many actually perished has been disputed ; but the 
Spaniards fix the number at thirty-two. They must, however, have been the 
largest, since half the soldiers returned no more, and most of the noble 
families had to mourn a lost member. 


On this trying occasion Philip acted with great moderation : he ordered 
extraordinary care to be taken of the survivors ; received the duke of 
Medina Sidonia with kindness ; observed that no human prudence or valour 
could avail against the elements, and caused thanksgiving to be made that 
any of his subjects had returned. The following year an English fleet 
landed, first in Galicia, where, according to the Spanish accounts, the loss 
of the invaders was one thousand,’ and next in Portugal, to support tlie 
pretensions of the prior of Crato ; but with as little effect. This expedition 
was injudiciously planned : at this time the authority of Philip in Portugal 
was too firm to be shaken. The satisfaction which he felt was subsequently 
alloyed by the hostilities of his enemy in South America, and at Cadiz. In 
the former, indeed, his fleet triumphed ; but in 1596, that flourishing seaport 
was taken and pillaged. The excesses committed on this occasion by the 
English troops under the earl of Essex are strongly reprobated by the 
Spanish historians, while their existence is denied by the English ; liere we 
prefer the evidence of the natives. Both admit that the plunder was 
immense. The insult so enraged the king that he resolved to equip an 
expedition for the invasion of Ireland, where he would certainly have been 
joined by the disaffected Romanists. This new fleet, however, was even 
more disastrous than the famous one of 1588 ; it was assailed by so furious 
a tempest that forty of the vessels were lost, and the rest disabled. The 
severity of this second blow deterred Philip from any future attempts on the 
most hated of his enemies. 


ACQUISITION OF PORTUGAL 


The transactions of Philip with Portugal will be best related in the chapters 
devoted to the modern history of that kingdom. It is here sufficient to 
observe that, on the death of Cardinal Henry without issue (1580), the 


crown was Claimed by the Castilian monarch in right of his mother ; that 
though there were other competitors, of whom one was supported by 
England, and though the Portuguese themselves, from hatred to their 
neighbours, armed to oppose him, his forces placed him on the throne of 
that country ; and that he continued to fill it unto his death. This acquisition, 
added to the other 


P English historians pass very gently over the failure of this expedition. 
Some do not even condescend to notice it. According to Hume,’ the 
English lost more than six thousand of their eighteen thousand men, a loss 
of over 30 per cent. | 
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extensive dominions of Philip, rendered him by far the most powerful 
monarch in Europe. 


So far with respect to the foreign transactions of Spain under the eventful 
reign of this monarch ; its domestic history must now be noticed. 


MOEISCOS REVOLT 


The revolt of the Moriscos occupies a remarkable place in the native annals 
of the sixteenth century. These christianised Moors still remained 
Mohammedans at heart; and though they attended at mass, they made 
amends in secret for this compulsory apostasy, by celebrating the rites of 
their own religion. Early in 1567 a decree was published, that the children 
of the Moriscos should frequent the Christiau church ; that the Arabic 
should cease to be used in writing ; that both men and women should wear 
the Spanish costume ; that they should discontinue their ablutions ; that they 
should no longer receive Mohammedan names ; and that they should 


neither marry, nor remove from one place to another, without permission 
from the proper authorities. 


The tenacity with which men adhere to ancient forms, even where there is 
not the slightest compromise of princiijle, appears from the opposition 
raised to the edict. The Moriscos contended, with great reason, that no 
particular mode of dress involved religious considerations, since, in every 
country, even where the same religion prevailed, it was found to vary ; that 
if their women continued to use the veil, modesty only was the cause ; that 
their musical instruments were equally harmless ; that the use of the Arabic 
language could not surely be a sin, since it was the mother-tongue of many 
oriental Chiistians ; and that their baths were used, not from religion, but 
from cleanliness. The marquis of Mondejar, captain-general of Granada, 
who had strongly disapproved the royal ordinance, was persuaded to lay 
these representations before the king. They had uo effect — a result which 
so irritated this people that a general revolt was planned. Its chief authors 
were Ferag ben Ferag, descended from the royal house of Granada, and 
Diego Lopez ben Abu. The evening of Christmas Day was fixed for the 
general rising. With the romantic view of restoring their ancient kingdom, 
they secretly elected in Granada a sovereign, B/erdinand de Valor, whom 
they named Muhammed ben Humeya, and whose family was of royal 
extraction. 


This bold step was followed by other measures equally secret and vigilant. 
Officers were nominated; the mountaineers and inhabitants of the plain 
armed, and ordered to rise on the night appointed — when alarm guns 
should he fired by the Christians from the fortress of the Alhambra. When 
the day arrived, eight thousand men lay in the mountains which overlook 
the towei’s of Granada, and two thousand more in a different direction, 
waiting for the signal. They had agreed to assail three of the gates, while 
another party should scale the walls : the Mohammedans who had been 
committed to the prisons of the Inquisition, or to those of the state, were 
immediately to be released, and every Christian in the place to be 
massacred. Fortunately for the city, several accidents conspired to avert the 
catastrophe. The night was dark ; a heavy snow fell in the mountains ; it 
was followed by a still heavier rain, which rendered them impassable, and 
compelled the eight thousand in ambush to retire. Ignorant of this disaster, 


in accordance with a preconcerted plan, Ibn Ferag, accompanied by 180 
resolute Moriscos, advanced to the walls of the Albaycin, which they soon 
scaled, and with loud voices 
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called on their brethren of that quarter to join them. The call, which, as it 
was issued by trumpets, amidst the silence of night, was heard by all, was 
applied to deaf ears ; none obeyed it. 


MOORISH ATROCITIES 


But if no impression was made on the cajaital, the case was far different 
with respect to the towns and villages in the province, the Moorish 
inhabitants of which rose simultaneously with this attempt. From Granada 
Ibn Ferag led his followers into the Alpujarras, where being joined by the 
monfis, or banditti of these mountains, he passed from place to place to 
sustain the insurrection. 


At the same time orders were given by Ibn Huraeya to massacre all 
Christians above the age of ten years. The vengeance of these ferocious 
apostates fell chiefly upon the priests who had forced them to mass, on the 
altars and images which they had been compelled to venei-ate, on collectors 
of the taxes, and on the officers of justice. 


At Ragol, in the district of Marchena, the priest was dragged from the altar 
where he was celebrating mass, and was hung from a pillar : when dead, he 
was flayed, and his skin nailed to the wall. At Pitres, after the church and 

private houses had been plundered, the prisoners were brought out to suffer 


I will create man wlio shall inhabit [the earth] 


That the service of the gods may be established and that [their] shrines [may 
be built]. 


Hut I will alter the ways of the gods, and I will change [their paths] ; 
Together shall they be oppressed, and unto evil shall [they ]” 


And Ea answered him and spake the word : 


; but for the priest, who, with his aged mother, exhorted them not to flinch 
in the trial before them, a more lingering death was reserved. He was first 
drawn up by a pulley to the top of the steeple, and suffered to fall ; but 
though his legs and arms were broken, he was not dead : he was then 
heavily cudgelled ; still he breathed : a cord was thrown over his neck, and 
the end first given to some Morisco women, who dragged him through the 
mire, plunging needles, scissors, and knives into his body, until he perished. 
These demons of women next destroyed the venerable matron in the same 
manner. In some places the executions were conducted with whimsical 
caprice. In one, the rebels first shaved both the head and beard of the curate, 
but not so dexterously as to avoid inflicting some severe wounds ; they next 
put him to death. In another, the priest and several of his flock having taken 
refuge in the church, and knelt, to prepare for their inevitable fate, befoi-e 
the high altar, they were seized by the Moorish alguazil ; who, in delivering 
them into the hands of the bloodhounds outside, observed, ” Kill these dogs 
! Let the priest have the first blow, in reward for the anxiety he showed 
about our souls ; let the sacristan have the second, in return for the 
chastisement he inflicted on us when we either failed to attend mass or 
arrived too late ! “ 


They seized an image of the Virgin, which, after buffeting and kicking and 
dragging through the mud, they rolled down a steep eminence, calling on 
the idol, with ludicrous jeers, to save itself if it had any virtue in it. In 
another, as a Moorish wag was dragging a large crucifix through a sewer, he 
perceived a Christian physician, to whom he cried out, ” Dog, here is thy 
Creator ! canst tliou not cure him ? ” The horrified Christian immediately 
knelt, kissed the log, wliich he declared was indeed his Creator, and was 
immediately transfixed by the contemptuous bystanders. A magistrate of 
Santa Cruz was stripped before his three daughters and one of his grandsons 
; his nose was cut off and nailed to his forehead ; and in this state all were 
led out. On the way to the place of execution, with hands tied behind them, 
he forgot his own sufferings to strengthen their constancy by his 
exhortations : and his discourse so incensed the Moriscos that one cut off 
his ears, 
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and crammed them into his mouth ; another, improving on the barbarity, cut 
open his belly, and thrust into the cavity, ears, nose, tongue, hands, and feet 
; and in this state the poor sufferer was thrown into the flames. The 
daughters were spared — probably to satiate the brutal lust of the 
misbelievers. The priest of Andarax was roasted over a brazier ; and while 
sustaining the agony with devout constancy, his mouth was gagged, that he 
might not invoke the divine mercy ; the women, tired of waiting for his 
death, at length despatched him with their knives and needles. At one place, 
with the view of ridiculing the sacrifice of the mass, the rebels killed a pig 
on the high altar. At another, where, under the assurance of safety, about 
one hundred prisoners who had sought refuge in the fortress surrendered 
and were immediately butchered, two priests rendered themselves 
peculiarly obnoxious by their zealous exhortations to the martyrs. One of 
them was suspended with the head downwards, and with a noose round his 
neck ; at the other end of the cord a second noose was made, and thrown 
over the neck of the other priest, who was similarly suspended : in their 
agony they strangled each other, amidst the shouts of the spectators. At 
Oanez, twenty-five Christian maidens of surpassing beauty were reserved 


as a present to the African princes whose aid had been solicited. As usual, 
endeavours were made to convert them, but without effect. Policy yielding 
to religious fury, they were stripped naked, conducted into the fields, tied to 
trees, pricked from head to foot with briers and thorns, and a rope being 
passed round them as they stood in a circle, was drawn so tight as to 
produce excruciat-ing agony : in the end they were shot. Such are a few of 
the horrors perpetrated by the Moriscos on this occasion. The number of 
victims cannot be estimated ; it probably amounted to thousands. 


A Spanish Captajn, Time of Philip II 


CHRISTIAN ATROCITIES 


When intelligence of these events reached the marquis of Mondejar, after 
providing for the defence of Granada, he took the field. Ibn Humeya, 
confiding in the defiles of the Alpujarras, prepared to receive him ; while 
another band of the rebels placed themselves in opposition to the marquis 
de los Velez, on the southern frontier of this mountainous district. In some 
isolated actions, the Moriscos had the advantage ; but this was only when 
the Christians went in scattered detachments, and were consequently 
subject to surprise. The former were too weak, even with the succours they 
derived from Africa, to risk a general engagement. Fortress after fortress 
fell into the power of the royal generals, who vigorously pursued the 
enemy. 
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The marquis de Mondejar continued the desultory warfare with more or less 
success. That success would have been much more decisive, but for the 
opposition between him and the marquis de los Velez : the former was for 
tempering mercy with justice ; the latter for extermination. Horrors now 
were as much the work of the Christians as of the Moriscos. An event, 
which happened in the fortress of Jubiles made a deep impression on the 
rebels, and contributed more than any other cause to feed the flame of civil 
strife. That fortress being invested by the marquis, three aged Moriscos 
issued from it with the banner of peace, and agreed to its surrender, on the 
condition that the lives of the garrison, consisting of three hundred men and 
fifteen hundred women, should be respected. It was accordingly entered by 
the royal troops, to whom the plunder was abandoned. The men were 
lodged with the inhabitants of the town ; the women were ordered to be 
accommodated in the church. As that edifice, however, would contain no 
more than five hundred, the remaining thousand were compelled to pass the 
night in the square before it. Guards were posted to protect them. 


About the middle of the night, one of the soldiers, being enamoured with a 
young Morisca, wished to detach her from her companions. She resisted ; 
he pulled her away by force; when one of the persons by her side — her 
husband or brother, in the disguise of a woman — took her part, engaged, 
and disarmed the soldier. The confusion produced by this struggle led to a 
tumult ; the soldiers rushed from their camp ; it was proclaimed that many 
armed Moriscos were disguised among the prisoners ; and, in the fury of the 
moment, the whole number were pitilessly massacred. In vain did the 
marquis endeavour to stay the carnage : the authority of the ofiicers was 
disregarded. At break of day their fury cooled, and gave way to remorse on 
perceiving the bloody corpses of one thousand helpless, unarmed women. 
This bloody crime will never be blotted from the minds of men.i 


The tyranny of Ibn Humeya somewhat counterbalanced the effect which 
this terrific tragedy was so well calculated to produce. He assassinated his 
father-in-law, repudiated his wife, put to death several of her relatives, and 
threatened the same fate for her brother, Diego de Rojas, one of his ablest 
adherents. By this hasty vengeance he naturally estranged many of his 
followers. As the Christian army advanced into the mountains, he was 


compelled to flee from one position to another; but not without loss to his 
pursuers. 


Mondejar considered that the war was at an end, and that the fugitive would 
infallibly be captured. He did not know that, notwithstanding the heavy 
losses sustained by the enemy, they wei-e still six thousand in number ; 
many of them determined to resist to the last extremity. In a few days, 
however, on the heights of the Sierra Nevada, one thousand were 
exterminated by the marquis de los Velez. 


But such were the excesses of the Christian soldiers, the want of faith which 
characterised some of their leaders, and the rapacity of all, that no reverses 
could make the rebels lay down their arms ; and on several 


[1 Army after army of Christians were tiurled upon them with the openly 
avowed object of massacre — not war. Women and children, as well as 
men, were slaughtered in cold blood. How many thousands fell in the 
attacks and inevitable reprisals it is impossible now to say. Six thousand 
helpless women and children fugitives were sacrificed in one day by the 
marquis de los Velez, but still the churchmen were not satisfied. In the 
council chamber and the cathedral they cried for blood, and ever more 
blood — just as the same men did for the blood of Flemish heretics at the 
hands of their chief Alva. In vain the civil governors, and even soldiers, 
advocated some moderation, some mercy. Deza the inquisitor and Espinosa 
the cardinal in their purple robes knew no mercy for those who denied their 
sacred right to impose a doctrine upon other men. j] 
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occasions they were enabled to inflict a suitable revenge. The Moriscos had 
learned, to their cost, that even when conditions of capitulation had been 
proposed and accepted, in violation of their terms the prisoners were 
plundered or massacred. It was asserted that no faith could be placed in a 
Christian’s word or bond ; and the report naturally strengthened the bands 


of Ibn Huraeya. Philip saw that the two marquises would never cordially 
co-operate so long as each led an independent power ; and he subjected 
both to the authority of his bastai-d brother, Don John of Austria. 


Several districts which had submitted rebelled anew, and Ibn Humej’a was 
at the head of a far more numerous force than had ever yet taken the field. 


At Valor, whither the marquis de los Velez penetrated, Ibn Humeya made a 
vigorous stand ; but notwithstanding his valour, which was never perhaps 
surpassed, and his abilities, which were of a high order, he was signally 
defeated and compelled to flee almost alone. This disaster was partially 
repaired by a reinforcement from Africa, and by the spirit of desertion 
which prevailed in the camp of the marquis. His own conduct, however, 
continually increased the number of his enemies. One night lie was 
strangled, and Ibn Abu was proclaimed under the name of Mulei Abdallah. 


The war now raged with various success ; to each party the loss of one day 
was counterbalanced by the gain of the next, until Don John of Austria, who 
had assembled troops on every side, again took the field in person. He 
proceeded to reduce the mountain fortresses. One after another fell into his 
hands. To prevent another insurrection after submission, the inhabitants of 
the newly subdued towns were transplanted to other parts, generally to the 
towns of Andalusia ; a few into New Castile. This measure contributed 
more than any other to weaken the rebels, and to hasten the conclusion of 
the war. In almost every partial action — ° the enemy could no longer 
dream of a general one — the advantage lay with the Christians ; nor was 
the success less rapid than decided. 


As the whole range of mountains was now almost depopulated, the 
Moriscos being uniformly transferred to other parts, and as but a handful of 
desperate adventurers, most of whom had been professed banditti, 
remained, the chiefs who still adhered to Mulei now advised him to submit. 
He refused and was killed. With Mulei was extinguished the last spark of 
the rebellion. 


THE MISFORTUNES OF DON CARLOS 


The next important feature in the domestic administration of Philip is the 
fate of his first-born son, Don Carlos. This prince, who was born in 1545, 
was by nature of fiery temperament and of irregular manners. In his 
seventeenth year he sustained an accident, which was, doubtless, the chief 
cause of all his misfortunes. One day, while at the university of Alcala, he 
fell headlong down the staircase, and was for some time stunned by the 
blow. Aw no external injury was visible, his medical attendants hoped that 
he would soon be restored ; but in a few days he was seized with an 
alarming fever, and they were painfully convinced that a serious internal 
one had been sustained. The fever increased, delirium approached, the king 
was sent for, and all hope of cure abandoned (1562). 


In this extremity, when human aid was evidently unavailing, recourse was 
had to the merits of San Diego of Alcala, who had always been the peculiar 
object of the prince’s veneration. The holy corpse was exhumed 
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and brought iuto the bedchamber of Carlos, whose hands were devoutly 
placed on it, and whose lips implored the intercession of the saint ; at the 
same time a part of the shroud was laid on his burning face. While a 
procession of monks removed the corpse to the tomb, the prince, we are 
gravely informed, fell into a sweet sleep, in which San Diego appeared to 
him, and assured him of a speedy recovery. The prediction, we need 
scarcely add, was immediately verified ! Unfortunately, however, the saint 
could only restore the body ; from this moment must be dated the periodical 
insanity of the patient, and that invariable eccentricity of manner which is 
inconsistent with soundness of intellect. As he grew in years he exhibited 
his wayward humour ; sometimes the most extravagant freaks. Nothing can 
more clearly show his unfortunate state of mind than his behaviour to the 
duke of Alva, when that nobleman, on being appointed to the government 
of the Netherlands, called to take leave of him. He told the duke that to him 
alone belonged the dignity, and that he would take the life of anyone who 
usurped it from him. Alva, with great mildness, endeavoured to pacify him, 


but in vain : in his fury he drew forth a dagger, and would assuredly have 
buried it in the governor’s heart, had not the latter seized his hands and held 
him until some gentlemen of the household hastened to the scene. One of 
his favourite diversions was to walk the streets by night, sometimes 
indecentl}’ exposing his person. On one occasion a pair of new boots were 
brought, which the prince, finding too tight, immediately cut into pieces, 
and made the poor workman swallow several. One day his chamberlain, 
Don Alfonso de Cordova, brother of the marquis de las Navas, being 
summoned by the bell, was unable to arrive in time for his impatience : he 
took the chamberlain in his arms, swore he would throw him out at the 
window, and advanced to one for the purpose, when the cries of Don 
Alfonso brought the domestics to his aid. Being one day in a forest with his 
governor, Don Garcia de Toledo, whom he hated for attempting to restrain 
his desperate excesses, he proceeded to stab that nobleman ; but the 
intended victim escaped and reported him to the king. In short, his conduct 
to all his servants was intolerable, alike for its cruelty and caprice : several 
he beat, a few he maimed ; nor could the exhortations of his father or his 
confessor make any impression on him. To the former he bore a bitter 
hatred : the cause was that Philip, who knew his fatal infirmity, would not 
allow him to interfere with public affairs. 


At length, being discovered in an attempt to flee into the Netherlands, to 
place himself at the head of the insurgents, the king felt that he should be 
compelled to place a guard over his frenzied son. On the night of January 
19th, 1568, accompanied by four of liis nobles and some armed guards, he 
proceeded to the prince’s apartment, took away his papers, his sword, 
knives, and everything that could be hurtful to him ; assuring him at the 
same time that he had no end in view beyond his good. 


He confided the care of the prince to six gentlemen of the noblest families 
of Spain, two of whom were always to be with him night and day ; and he 
placed over all the duke of Feria and the prince of Eboli. This measure, 
however well intended, did no good : Carlos grew sullen and obstinate ; his 
freaks more frequent and capricious. To walk in a state of nudity through 
his apartments ; to refrain from food two days together, and then to eat 
voraciously ; to drink immoderate quantities of the coldest water ; to steal 


[1 He was unskilfully treated by the doctors, ghastly superstitions were 
resorted to instead of proper surgical treatment, and he lay unconscious, 
blind, and partially paralysed, until an Italian surgeon trepanned him, and he 
then apparently recovered.*] 
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ice and convey it into his bed ; ^ to devour the sourest fruits, were his 
constant occupation. The infallible consequences soon appeared : his 
stomach refused to retain the most wholesome food, much more the 
medicines that were administered to him ; a malignant fever assailed him ; 
and he was told to prepare for death. At this period his better feelings 
returned ; he asked for his fatlier, whose pardon he humbly demanded, and 
whose blessing he received ; he received the last sacraments, commended 
his soul to God, and died at midnight, July 24th, 1568. 


The fate of this maniac prince has called forth much affected 
commiseration, inasmuch as it has enabled malignity to assail the memory 
of the father. It has been stated that Philip was the rival of his son in the 
affections of a French princess [Elizabeth (Isabella), daughter of King 
Henry IT]; that after she became queen of Spain, she loved the latter, and 
detested the former ; that jealousy forced the king to the most tyrannical 
treatment of the youth ; that Carlos was persecuted by the Inquisition, and 
at length poisoned, by order of the father.‘ The truth is that Philip behaved 
with much moderation to a son who was fit only for a receptacle for 
lunatics. 


FATE OF THE KIKG S SECRETARY, PEREZ 


But if impartial justice acquit Philip of guilt, or even of undue severity in 
regard to his son, the same favourable verdict cannot be given in regard to 
two other affairs, which have been studiously wrapped in great darkness : 


they were the assassination of Juan de Escovedo, secretary to Don John of 
Austria, and the subsequent persecution of Antonio Perez, Philijj’s secretary 
of state. The former, who had been sent to Spain on business of his master, 
was murdered at Madrid, in March, 1578. The assassins were not unknown; 
but they were suffered to escape into Italy, and were afterwards employed 
in the service of the Neapolitan viceroy. That they were hired by Antonio 
Perez is undoubted, from his own confession ; but what interest had he, 
what revenge to gratify, in such a crime ? The same confession — 
published many years after the tragedy — throws the entire blame on the 
king ; nor is there any reason to doubt its truth. ^ 


The most probable hypothesis is that Escovedo was the prime intriguer in 
the ambitious schemes which Don John is known to have formed : that he 
had persuaded his master to aspire to the hand of Elizabeth, queen of 
England, was seriously affirmed by letters from the Low Countries ; and 
that he had passed two months in England in trying to open negotiations for 
that end was said to rest on the authority of the Spanish ambassador at 
Rome.* 


The sons of the murdered Escovedo had, soon after their father’s death, 
instituted a prosecution against the secretary, Antonio Perez, as the author 
of the foul deed. Through the king’s intervention, and under his sanction, a 
compromise was effected between the parties. Perez paid a large sum of 
money to Escovedo’s family, whereupon he was set at liberty, and, though 
forbidden to appear at court, continued to conduct the business of his office. 
But 


[1 But as Prescott” points out, Carlos was confined in a stifling prison, 
suffering from high fever. The ice-water treatment was favoured then by 
certain physicians as it is now universally. ] 


[mm^ The accusation was made by the arch-liar Antonio Perez, and Prince 
William of Orange’ declared that there was proof at Paris that Pliilip 
murdered both his sou and his wife ; but the accu.sation is now generally 
counted as pure malice. ] 


[‘ It seems now that Philip gave Perez written authority to kill Escovedo, 
but that he neglected to do so till some months later when the king’s 


The rest of tlie tablet is too fragmentary for translation. The seventh 
contains the fifty titles of Marduk. 


Besides these seven tablets there are some which contain other accounts of 
the creation. One of these refers to the creation of cattle and the l)easts of 
the field. a 


THE RELIGION OF THE BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS r.L>1 


When the gods in their assembly had made [the world] And had created the 
heavens and had formed [the earthj 


And had brought living creatures into being [ | 


And [had fashioned] the cattle of the field, and the beasts of the field, and 
the creatures [of 


the city], — After [they had ] unto the living creatures [ y 


The rest is too mutilated for comprehension of anything besides single 
words. 


hostility had passed and the motive was simply the personal jealousy of 
Perez himself. | 


elijo}’, 
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either the alleged intimacy with the princess of Eboli still rankled in Philip’s 
mind, or he dreaded the disgraced secretary’s revealing his own share in 
Escovedo”s assassination. In 1591 Perez was accused of boasting of the 
murder, of betraying state secrets to the princess of Eboli, of falsifying the 
letters he deciphered, and of taking bribes. Upon these charges he was 
thrown into prison, where, wliilst he was offered his liberty as the price of 
o-ivintT up the king’s letters touching Escovedo’s death, he was treated 
with extraordinary severitj”. Perez accepted the terms, and was released : 
but he managed to keep back one note, which Philip, it seems, had 
forgotten. The liberty thus purchased, Perez was not, however, long 
permitted to The prosecution for tlie murder was revived ; the accused was 
again thrown into prison, where he was tortured to extort a confession, 
which he had no desire to withhold. He is said to have revealed all, giving 
the reserved royal letter as evidence of his truth ; and thus Philip, whose 
only object in this strange tissue of artifice appears to have been the 
clearing himself by a judicial sentence from any participation in the murder, 
was caught in his own toils. But the situation and prospects of the prisoner 
were not improved by the exposure of his ro3-al accomplice ; and he saw 
that in flight lay his onl}- chance of life. His escape was happily managed 
by the address of his wife. Perez fled to his native Aragon ; and there, 
though he was again seized by the king’s orders, his condition was far 
different. He appealed to the yet inviolate laws and privileges of Aragon. 
The justiciero mayor, Juan de Lanuza, evoked the cause before his own 
tribunal at Saragossa, where tlie proceedings were public ; and he lodged 


the accused in the prison called the Manifestacion, under his own sole and 
especial jurisdiction. 


This was not the tribunal before which it suited Philip that Perez should be 
tried. The Inquisition, therefore, accused the ex-secretary of heretical 
opinions ; and as the justiciero mayor would not surrender his prisoner, the 
inquisitors, with tlie assistance of the marquis of Almenara, a minister of 
the king, broke open the prison, and removed liim to their own dungeons. 
Such an infraction of the Aragonese constitution roused the spirit of tlie 
people, and a regular contest ensued between them and the king’s officers, 
in the course of which the marquis of Almenara was so illused as to 
occasion his death. Perez was recovered from the inquisitors and replaced 
in the justiciero’s custody ; again seized by the inquisitors, and again torn 
from them by the populace, who, upon this second occasion, favoured his 
flight, when Perez, by the aid of his friends, escaped into France, where he 
was kindly received and protected by Henry IV. 


Philip sent an army into Aragon, to quell and chastise these disorders. 
Prudence and submission upon negotiation might still, perhaps, have 
effected a compromise : but the justiciero had died during the tumults, and 


his son, who had succeeded to his office, rashly attempted to resist by force 
this 


Perez in Prison 
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second act of unconstitutional violence ; for no foreign troops might enter 
Aragon without the consent of the cortes or the justiciero ; and eacli of the 
several kingdoms united under tlie name of Spain still considered the 
natives of the others as foreigners. The attempt was unsuccessful, and again 
the fatal consequences of unsuccessful rebellion followed. The justiciero, 
together with the duke of Villa Hermosa, and some other leaders of the 
insurgents, were put to death ; and the liberties of Aragon were very greatly 
diminished, though not so completely crushed as those of Castile had long 
been.” 


DE CASTRO’S ESTIMATE OF ANTONIO PEREZ 


Hated by the people while his influence with Philip II lasted, Antonio Perez 
became eminently popular as soon as his sufferings began. The secretary of 
state had commenced his brilliant career with a careful education, a vast 
knowledge, and an experience superior to his years. His handsome 
appearance won him the attention and favour of high-born women ; his easy 
and agreeable manner gave him the highest place at the splendid court ; his 
great ability, intelligence, and skill in business, his courtier-like cleverness 
had promptly won him his king’s affection. 


The highest offices were heaped upon him, country-seats, palaces, 
carriages, horses, banquets, magnificent furniture, gold, and precious 
stones, all that his century could bestow, the delights of luxury, the pl- 
Aasures of riches, the adulation of a high j/osition — all was within his 
reach, and he abused all without limit or restraint. What could he not 
promise himself ? What could he not hope for ? Nevertheless the scene 
completely changed for the dazzled favourite ; the hour of misfortune 
roused him from the soft sleep of his sybaritic delights, of his ambitious 
hopes , and imprisonment, tortures, the most violent and painful sufferings 
put his rich nature to the proof, exhausted the resources of his character, 
humbled his pride, and effacing the grievous errors of his prosperity, 
repeatedly poured into his ardent and pleasure-loving soul the balsam of 
resignation and the consolations of melancholy. 


Having taken refuge in Paris by the side of Henry IV, he employed the rest 
of his life in defending the acts of his administration, and in vindicating his 
name from the grave accusations weighing on him. It was then he wrote his 


voluminous work entitled Memoirs and Letters of Antonio Perez, a book 
now well-nigh forgotten, but which in its time won the highest fame for its 
author. And this fame was just. All his writings in France, all his labours in 
England, had but the one exclusive aim — his defence ; while he excited 
the interest of powerful foreigners won by the attraction of his cultured 
conversation, his graceful manners, and his flowery and witty letters. By 
this means his life and defence gained the highest popularity, his book made 
the greatest sensation in Paris, and numerous editions, translations, and 
extracts followed in quick succession to satisfy the public eagerness. The 
attentions of interest, the praise of admiration everywhere followed Perez, 
and while people believed his word and compassionated his dramatic 
misfortunes, they anathematised with horror the memory of his persecutor, 
the son of the victorious emperor, the eternal enemy of French influence. 


An extraordinary coincidence kept the memory of his misfortunes ripe in 
Spain. His last persecution is intimately connected with the abolition of 
Aragonese fueros, when, a fugitive from prison, Antonio Perez presented 
himself in Saragossa, imploring the aid of the country’s laws, and appealed 
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to the magistrates of the town, and his personal friends watched that no 
harm should come to his person. Provocations on one side, excesses and 
disorders on the other, brought about a revolution ; and when the king’s 
troops presented themselves before the gates of Saragossa, the people 
neither knew how to calm down nor to resist them, and Aragonese liberty 
came to perish on the scaffold of Lanuza. The remembrance of their lost 
privileges, the memory of their sufferings, lasted many years in Aragon, and 
the natives of the country loved and defended the person of the luckless 
being who was the occasion rather than the motive of their rising. The name 
of Antonio Perez has become therefore strangely involved with the fueros 
of his native land, and both causes have been handed down to posterity 
united in a common misfortune and a common love. 


But it is unworthy of the learning of the age to judge the first of Spanish 
kings by the light of the deceptive rays reflecting from his political and 
religious enemies, from the point of view of the philosophical prejudices of 
the eighteenth century. By the blunders of his administration, the violence 
of his passions, the exaggeration of his character the son of Charles V has 
given sufficient food for censure, without lieaping on his head false crimes 
and imaginary faults. When, trusting to appearances or to partisan reports, 
one judges Philip II in his dealings with Antonio Perez, one’s natural 
feeling is to absolve the favourite and condemn the king, but if one has the 
curiosity to examine contemporary documents, if one investigates the 
private or public interests which suddenly changed the condescending 
friendship of the king into hatred and persecution, one certainly deplores 
the misfortune of the fallen minister and the inexorable anger of his 
sovereign, but the extravagant admiration for the victim will slightly 
decrease, and the abhorrence for the man who abandoned him to the 
implacable hatred of his enemies will be less intense. 


His life is a lasting example to proud courtiers that the favour of princes is 
inconstant as the calmness of the sea ; speedily the tempest comes and 
lashes the waves. As the famous duke of Alva said to the prince of Eboli: ” 
Kings are wont to prove men like children with personal favours, and bait 
them like fishes.” 


The life of Antonio Perez is an example of the inconstancy of fortune and 
the vanity of worldly desires ; and there is a warning in the fate of the 
magnate who, having drained all the pleasures of riches and seductions of 
vanity, dazzled by the height of his position fell into such affliction and 
misery that his contemporaries considered him worthy of the title — 
“fortune’s freak.””* 


THE DEATH OF PHILIP 


Philip now felt his latter end approaching ; and, from a natural desire to 
leave his wide-spreading dominions in a tranquil state to his son, he gladly 
accepted Pope Clement VI IPs proposal to mediate a peace between France 
and Spain. The negotiation was procrastinated by the archduke’s surprise 


and capture of Amiens, which Henry thought it indispensable to recover, 
before he would even listen to terms. The Spanish garrison in that town 
capitulated in the autumn of 1597 ; and in the following summer, 
notwithstanding the opposition of Queen Elizabeth and Prince Maurice, the 
Peace of Vervins was concluded upon equitable conditions — all conquests 
being mutually restored, and all pretensions to any part of each other’s 
dominions mutually relinquished. 
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This peace and the investing of the infanta with the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands were the last acts of Philip. He did not live to see the 
celebration of her marriage, or of his son’s with Margaret, daughter of the 
archduke Charles of Austria, which he had concluded. He had for years 
been, like his father, a martyr to the gout, but had never permitted his 
sufferings to interfere with his regal duties. During the severest paroxysms, 
he regulated everything, and frequently, when urged to spare himself, said 
that the pains in his joints did not lame his brain. His last illness was 
dreadful, his limbs being covered with ulcers that generated swarms of the 
most loathsome ver-min. In that condition he lay for fifty days, and is said 
to have exhibited during the whole time a wonderful example of Christian 
patience and resignation. He died on the 13th of September, 1598. Of his 
numerous children, two only survived him — his son Philip, and the infanta 
Isabella. A second daughter, Catherine, had married the duke of Savoy, but 
died before her father, leaving a large family. 


In America the limits of the Spanish empire were extended during this 
reign, but not so as sensibly to affect the power or the greatness of the 
mother-country. One fact, however, deserves notice. Whilst all surrounding 
Indians bowed beneath the yoke, and were rapidly swept away by the 
unaccustomed toils their new masters required, one bold and warlike tribe 
in the province of Chile, named the Araucans, after submitting like the rest, 
rose against their oppressors, and for years defied all the troops the Chilian 
and the Peruvian Spaniards could send against them. The war was ended 


only by a treaty recognising their independence. In the East Indian seas the 
Philippines were named and colonised. 


Philip II had received Spain from his father in a state of brilliant prosperity. 
Her agriculture and manufactures were flourishing, and were competent to 
supply her large exports to her American colonies. That from this happy 
condition Spain began, during his long reign, to decline, is admitted by 
those Spanish writers who most warmly eulogise Philip ; nor is the great 
pecuniary distress denied to which the lord of America and her mines was 
latterly reduced. The two facts form a curious comment upon the 
extraordinary prudence considered by them as his peculiar characteristic. 


For this decline various causes have been assigned by philosophical 
historians, as, the nvxmerous colonies that drained the population of the 
mother-country ; the disgust which men, who saw immense fortunes easily 
and rapidly accumulated, in the plunder or the mines of the New World, 
conceived for the toils and the slow profits of trade and husbandry ; the 
enormous waste of men and money occasioned by the various and 
simultaneous wars into which Philip was hurried, by either an extravagant 
ambition or an uncalculating bigotry. Experience and a maturer philosophy 
teach us that whatever ills may be thus occasioned, they are in their nature 
temporary, requiring only time to correct themselves ; and direct us to seek 
the true cause of the gradual downfall of Spain in her loss of liberty. 


The union of Spain into one monarchy, under Ferdinand and Isabella, had 
lessened the long-existing intimate connection between king and people, 
and the dependence of the former upon the latter : the natural consequence 
was a diminished respect on the part of the crown for popular rights. The 
splendour of Charles’ reign, his clemency, conciliating manners, and good 
government, perhaps, blinded the nation to his gradual invasion of their 
privileges, and neglect of the forms of a free constitution. Under the sterner 
sway of Philip, a complete despotism was established, and it seemed to give 
him a boundless power, alarming Europe, at the moment his authority 
began to 
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decline. Since the cortes had fallen into contempt, the cities had lost their 
importance, and an arbitrary system of taxation had shaken the security of 


property. 


Under such circumstances, commerce languished, and had no energy to 
resist the blow when the English and Dutch fleets intercepted tlie vessels 
bearing Spanish merchandise to America, or bringing back an ample return. 
Agriculture, like manufactures, must always suffer from the 
impoverishment of any portion of the community ; but in Spain it now 
laboured under peculiar additional evils. When the nobles were lured from 
their rural homes to court, for the purpose of weakening their feudal power, 
the peasantry, divided from their natural protectors, robbed of the 
encouragement and support of almost princely establishments in every part 
of the country, sank into a degraded class ; whilst the mighty lords 
themselves became mere intriguing courtiers, rapacious for money, in order 
to rival each other in splendour, and tyrants of those dependent peasants to 
whom their ancestors were as fathers. In this state, the vital spirit that 
should have reacted against every disaster was no more ; and calamities, in 
their nature temporary, became permanent. 


Philip II adorned Spain with many useful and some ornamental works. He 
erected the Escorial, which has ever since been a favourite royal residence. 
The Escorial is an immense pile of building, uniting a monastery, a 
cemetery, and a palace, dedicated to St. Lawrence in gratitude for the great 
victory of St. Quentin, gained upon the day on which his festival is 
celebrated; and to stamp it yet more manifestly his, is buUt in the form of a 
gridiron, the instrument of that saint’s martj-rdom. The expense of the 
Escorial is reckoned as one cause of the exhaustion of PhUip’s exchequer. 


Philip was, or in emulation of his father and of his great-grandmother 
Isabella desired to be, esteemed a patron of literature, and of learning in 
general : in token of which he sent his eldest son Don Carlos, his brother 
Don John, and his nephew, the prince of Parma, to be educated at the 
University of Al-cala ; and during his reign flourished most of the great 
Spanish authors. But the privilege of proscribing whatever books they 


should judge dangerous to Catholicism, which he committed to the 
Inquisition, more than counterbalanced his patronising exertions.” 


” When he succeeded to his father,” says Hume,’ ” Spain was already well- 
nigh ruined by the drain of the emperors wars, imposed upon him by the 
inheritance of Flanders and the empire. It would be unfair to blame the 
monarch for the folly of his financial measures, as the science of political 
economy was yet unknown ; but their persistent perversity seems almost 
systematic. When no further supplies could be wrung from the cortes, funds 
were raised by the seizure of the money which came to merchants from the 
Indies in payment for goods, by forced loans from nobles, prelates, or 
wealthy burgesses, by the sale of seigniorial rights over villages and towns, 
and of the rotal patrimony, by repudiating debts, reducing interest, and 
hampering commerce and industry. 


” The maladministration arising from the evil system of pledging and 
farming future resources was never reformed, the squalid lavishness of the 
court expenditure was never reduced, a conciliatory policy in order to avoid 
the cost of war was never adopted : the only steps which appear to have 
occurred to the financial advisers of Philip were those which undermined 
public confidence and security, which blighted the national industries, and 
which killed future resources for the sake of present advantage. The 
continued aggregation of land in the hands of the church and tied up in 
perpetual entail, and the expulsion of the Moriscos from Andalusia had 
well-nigh 
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ruined agriculture. To prevent whole provinces from starving in the finest 
grain country in the world, immense quantities of wheat had to be 
introduced from abroad, and the alcabala suspended on bread-stuffs 
imported into Seville. Constant wars and emigration, the association of the 
Moriscos with industry, and the immense number of church holidays, 
moreover, made the ordinary SiJauiard contemptuous of work, and scanty 


in his aggregate production. And so the vicious circle went on, and the 
curse of far-reaching dominions in the possession of an imperfectly unified 
and organised country had in seventy years reduced Spain to the last depth 
of misery and penury. To some extent this may, of course, be attributed to 
Philip’s qualities and limitations ; but it was mainly owing to a system and 
to circumstances which were originated before his birth and which neither 
his training nor his character enabled him to vary.” 


DUNHAM S ESTIMATE OF PHILIP II 


His character must be sufficiently clear from his actions : that it was 
gloomy, stern, and cruel ; that he allowed neither civil freedom, nor 
religious toleration, but was on all occasions the consistent enemy of both ; 
that he was suspicious, dark, and vindictive, are truths too evident to be 
denied. On his return to Spain, immediately after his father’s resignation, a 
characteristic scene occurred in Valladolid, at an auto-da-fe, which he 
attended with much devotion. When the condemned arrived at the jDlace 
where the fire and fagot awaited them, one of them, an officer of 
distinction, asked the king how he could have the heart to behold the 
exquisite torments of his people. ” Were my own son,” replied the bigoted 
tyrant, ” such a wretch as thou, he should suffer the same fate ! “ 


And when the archbishop of Toledo, Don Bartolomeo de Carranza, was 
arrested on suspicion of heresy by the office blasphemously called holy, the 
king wrote to the inquisitors commanding them to show no respect for 
persons, however exalted, but to proceed even against his own son, should 
the latter ever dare to doubt the infallibility of the church. All this is bad 
enough ; yet, by the French writers as well as by our own historians, he has 
been treated with injustice. His ambition was certainly subservient to his 
zeal for religion ; his talents were considerable ; for prudence he was almost 
unrivalled ; his attention to public affairs and to the best interests of his 
country has been surpassed by few monarchs ; his habits were regular, his 
temperance proverbial ; his fortitude of mind, a virtue which he had often 
occasion to exercise, was admirable ; and, in general, he was swayed by the 
strictest sense of justice. Even his religious bigotry, odious as it was, was 
founded on conscientious principles, and his arbitrary acts on high notions 


THE BABYLONIAX RELIGION 


The fact that these tablets as well as so many others of Babylonian origin 
were found in an Assyrian library, shows that the Assyrians took tlieir 
religion like the rest of their culture from the Babylonians. Indeed the 
Assyrian mytlis, religious doctrines, and observances are so similar to those 
of the motiier-country tiiat in speaking of Babylonian religion the Assyrian 
is usually to be understood as well. The Babylonian religion in turn was 
largely influenced by the Summerian which was an astral religion. The 
names of the gods are found written with the same ideograms altlutugh they 
were doubtless pronounced dift’erently. Many of the texts are found written 
in Summerian with interlinear Assyrian translations. 


Babylonian religion as we tirst see it is in the form of local cults. Each city 
with its surrounding tlistrict had its own god, whose authority was supreme. 
Thus Ann was worshipped in Erech, Bel in Ni{)pur, Ea in Eridu, Sin in 
Uru, Shamasii in Larsa and Sippar. When these cities began to be welded 
together into political systems, the gods also were put togeliier into an 
organised pantheon in which political situations influenced the relations the 
gods were made to bear to each other. Thus when Babylon became the 
capital of the empin; its special god, Marduk, became leader among tiie 
gods. 


A second characteristi(! feature of the Babylonian religion is tiiat it is based 
on natural phenomt/na. Tiie myths are nature myths. The story of the 
original creation was in a way the prototype of what happened every year. 
The earth is covered with watiir from the winter rains (state of chaos). The 
spring sun (Marduk) flghts with and overcomes the water (‘i’iamat) ; the 
earth apj)ears, green things of all kinds and life are produced. The story of 
the flood may iiave referred to tlu’ annual inundation, with perhaps tlie 
added element of severe winds and a tidal wave from the south. Sm;h 
inundations liave occurred in historic tim(\s. Ishtar’s descent into tlu; lowt-r 
world marks tlu; autumn when everytliing is dry and lias been burned up by 
the fierce sumiiuu-sun. Ishtar goes to se«>k the wat(!r of life, which in tlu; 
Babylonian world was a most appropriat(i metaphor, bticause water actually 
was tiie life of the country. Without it the hiiid was arid and desolate as to- 


of the regal authority. By many of his subjects he was esteemed, by many 
feared, by some hated, by none loved. »’ 


“WATSON ON PHILIP S IMPRUDENCES 


Some historians have distinguished this prince by the title of Philip the 
Prudent, and have represented him as the wisest as well as the most 
religious prince that ever filled the Spanish throne. But it is questionable 
whether he be entitled to praise on account of his prudence, any more than 
on account of his religion. In the beginning of his reign he discovered great 
caution in 
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his military enterprises ; and, on some occasions, made even greater 
preparations than were necessary to insure success. But his ambition, his 
resentment, and his abhorrence of the Protestants were too violent to suffer 
him to act conformably to the dictates of sound policy and prudence. 


He might have prevented the revolt of his Dutch and Flemish subjects if, 
after the reformation in the Netherlands was suppressed by the duchess of 
Parma, he had left the reins of government in the hands of that wise 
princess, and had not sent so odious a tyrant as the duke of Alva to enslave 
them. He might, after the defeat of the prince of Orange, have riveted the 
chains of slavery about their necks, and gradually accustomed them to the 
yoke, if, by engaging in too many expensive enterprises, he had not 
exhausted his exchequer, and made it in some measm-e necessary for Alva 
to impose the taxes of the tenth and twentieth pennies, for the maintenance 
of his troops. He might, through the great abilities of the duke of Parma, 
have again reduced the revolted provinces to obedience, if he had not 
conceived the wild ambition of subduing England and acquiring the 
sovereignty of France. His armies, in the latter part of his reign, were never 


sufficiently numerous to execute the various enterprises which he undertook 
; yet they were much more numerous than he was able to support. Few 
years passed in which they did not mutiny for want of pay. And Philip 
suffered greater prejudice from the disorders and devastation which his own 
troops committed, than he received from the arms of his enemies. Against 
his attempts on England and France, the wisest counsellors remonstrated in 
the strongest terms. And prudence certainly required that, previously to any 
attack upon the dominions of others, he should have secured possession of 
his own. Yet so great was his illusion that, rather than delay the execution of 
those schemes which his resentment and ambition had suggested, he chose 
to run the risk of losing the fruits of all the victories which the duke of 
Parma had obtained ; and, having left defenceless the provinces which had 
submitted to his authority, he thereby afforded an opportunity to the 
revolted provinces of establishing their power on so firm a foundation that 
it could not be shaken by the whole strength of the Spanish monarchy 
exerted against it for more than fifty years. ‘^ 


CHAPTER X 


THE LAST OF THE SPANISH HABSBURGS 


[1598-1700 A.D.] 


The two preceding reigns, being by far the most important in the mod-ern 
history of Spain, have commanded a corresponding share of our attention. 
But as with Philip II ends tlie greatness of the kingdom, which from that 
period declined with fearful rapidity, — as in the present chapter little 
remains to be recorded beyond the reign of worthless favourites, the profli- 
gacy of courts, and the deplorable weakness of government, — the journey 
before us will be speedily performed. 


The first courtier to whom the destinies of the peninsula were confided, was 
the duke of Lerma ; but as he had no talents either for peace or war, the 
burden of administration devolved on a needy adventurer, Rodrigo 
Calderon, one of his pages. In his domestic policy — if profligate 
imbecility deserve the name — the most signal circumstance is the 
expulsion of the Moriscos from Valencia, Andalusia, New Castile, and 
Granada. During and after their late rebellion, those baptised infidels were 
transported from the last-named kingdom, and dispersed among the 
Christian inhabitants of the countries adjoining. Tranquillity could scarcely 
be hoped from so arbitrary a measure ; the Moriscos felt that they had been 
treated with equal perfidy and cruelty, and they thirsted for revenge. They 
accordingly renewed their correspondence with the African princes and the 
grand seignior, whom thej” continually urged to invade the peninsula, and 
in whose favour they promised to rise on the first signal. Though they were 
compelled to attend mass, they sought in secret ample amends for the 
violation of conscience, by observing 
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the rites of their own religion, and by heaping insult on that which they had 
been constrained to honour with their lips. 


The new king, Philip III, observed that he would rather be without subjects 
than rule over infidels : the foolish saying was applauded by the courtiers ; 
and orders, dated September, 1609, were despatched to the captains-general 
to force the Moriscos on board the galleys prepared for them, and land them 
on the African coast. Those of Valencia, 150,000 in number, were first 
expelled ; they were followed, though not without great opposition, nor in 
some places without open resistance, by their brethren of the other 
provinces. In the whole, no fewer than 600,000 were thus forcibly driven 
from their ancient habitations, omitting the mention of such as, by assuming 
the disguise of Christians, spread over Catalonia and southern France, and 
of the still greater number of children, who, being born from ]|\Ioriscos and 
hereditary Christians, were suffered to remain. Those who disembarked in 
Africa were treated with characteristic inhumanity. 


In 1618, the duke of Lerma was disgraced, and the real minister, Don 
Rodrigo Caldei’on, who had been adorned with numerous titles, was 
imprisoned. Subsequently he was tortured, tried, and sentenced to death ; 
but, before the sentence could be put into execution, the king died. Philip 
IV, however, ordered him to the block. The removal of the duke only made 
way for another as imbecile and wortliless as himself. So that the king was 
not troubled with state business, but allowed to have his women and his 
diversions, to j\rovide for mistresses and parasites, he cared not who held 
the post of minister. 


The foreign transactions of this reign are too unimportant to be detailed. In 
revenge for the maritime hostilities of the English, an expedition was sent to 
Ireland to raise the inhabitants against the government ; but it was 
annihilated at Kinsale. In the Low Countries the war continued with little 
glory to the archduke Albert until 1609, when the independence of the 
Seven United Provinces was acknowledged by treaty. With France there 
was continued peace, which, in 1612, was strengthened by the double 


marriage of the prince of the Asturias with Isabella de Bourbon, and of 
Louis XIII with the infanta Anne [Anne of Austria], eldest daughter of the 
Spanish monarch. With the Venetians, Turks, and Moors of Africa there 
were some engagements, but nothing decisive was the result. Spain still 
retained the duchy of Milan, the kingdom of Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia, 
and the fortresses on the African coast. 


Philip died March 31st, 1621. Besides his heir, and Anne, queen of France, 
he left children — Maria, queen of Hungary, Don Carlos and Don 
Ferdinand, who entered the church, and attained the dignity of cardinal. His 
character needs no description : it was chiefly distinguished for helpless 
imbecility, for dissipation, and idleness, c 


CAUSES OF Spain’s rapid decline 


The rapid conquest of the Palatinate by the Spanish army, under the marquis 
Spinola, and the decisive battle of Prague, which the emperor gained by 
means of the treasures of Spain, brightened the last days of Philip ni with a 
transient lustre. But the constitutional melancholy inherent in the Castilian 
line — the taint of the blood of Juana — predominated over all the 
excitement of victory and its exhilarating consequences. The gloom which 
had overcast the mind of the king could not be dispelled by the most 
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brilliant successes ; and those triumphs which, towards the close of his 
reign, diffused universal joy throughout Spain, conveyed no gladness to the 
breast of its desponding monarch. 


At the accession of Philip IV, the Spanish monarchy had much declined 
from that supremacy which it had so long held among the nations. Its 
territory indeed was but little diminished, and if j; Dower could be measured 


by extent of dominion, Spain was still the most potent kingdom in Europe. 
But its energy was in a great measure spent, and its resources were nearly 
drained. 


In every country there is an epoch of exhaustion as well as of excitement ; 
and in the political constitution, not less than in the bodily frame, the period 
of depression quickly follows on that of excitation. The growth of the 
SjDanish monarchy had been rapid and gigantic — more so, perhaps, than 
that of any sovereignty, except the Grecian Empire of Alexander. But its 
sudden increase of power had been somewhat forced and premature. It was 
produced by the matrimonial alliances of its sovereigns, by accidental 
discoveries which opened as if by miracle the gates of dominion, and by the 
pre-eminent talents of a few individuals, who, within a short compass of 
time, rose in constellation on Spain — Ferdinand the Catholic, with his 
illustrious queen Isabella, Gonsalvo de Cordova, Cardinal Ximenes, and the 
emperor Charles. Its progress in power was not accompanied by a 
corresponding expansion of intellect, or advancement in knowledge. The 
time of its supremacy was consequently brief, and the decay which it 
suffered during the short reign of PhiliiD III was more swift than any 
recorded in the history of the decline or fall of empires. 


But though Spain had thus sunk in the space of a few years, the causes of its 
depression may be traced through a much longer period, and may even be 
found in the era of its augmentation and prosperity. Spain had not enjoyed 
but abused her strength ; and if the maxim be just, that an immeasurable 
ambition is the ruin of nations, never was country better entitled to 
destruction. As early as the reign of Charles V, the kingdom had been 
emptied both of men and treasure to support foreign wars. 


The discovery of America and its mines ought naturally to have given fresh 
vigour to industry and commerce ; and it undoubtedly promoted them for a 
time. But, borne away by political events, energy was diverted from 
domestic industry, the truest source of national wealth and greatness, to 
foreign colonisation and adventure. The discovery of treasures which they 
believed to be inexhaustible, and the example of immense and rapid 
fortunes acquired in America and the Indies, produced a contempt of tillage, 
and even for the manufactures, the profits of which were comparatively 


inconsiderable and distant. Persons, too, of a certain rank and birth, 
however poor they might be, were precluded by the prevailing notions from 
procui— ing a subsistence by the exercise of the mechanic arts. But in the 
New World they could, without shame, devote themselves to pursuits which 
in their own country might not be prosecuted without degradation. Nor did 
the produce of the mines afford any compensation for the injury they thus 
occasioned. Expended in chimerical projects of foreign ambition, and 
schemes to destroy the peace of other nations, the tide of wealth which 
flowed from the western world into Spain rushed through the land like a 
torrent, without fertilising it. 


The extent, too, of the Spanish empire, and the distance of its various 
dependencies, was another cause of its decline. In all ages, the ruins of 
empires have bespoken the evils of overgrown dominion. The improvement 
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of remote possessions is never sufficiently attended to, while on their 
account the interests of the parent state are frequently neglected. Voiture c 
likens the Spanish monarchy to an enormous and unwieldy vessel, of which 
the prow was in the Atlantic, and the stern in the Indian Ocean. All the 
viceroyalties suffered by the inevitable abuses of delegated authority, and 
were seldom \T;vified by the presence of their princes. The whole life, 
indeed, of Charles V had been a continued journey ; but the Escorial was 
the fit habitation of his son, and Philip enjoined to his successors a constant 
residence in Spain. All the proceedings at Madrid were dilatory, and no 
provision was ever made for any event which seemed to be at a tolerable 
distance. Others followed the example of the court, and delay became the 
sole policy of the prince, the ministry, and the governors of provinces. 
Whatever institutions were favourable to liberty had been suppressed or 
undermined in the reign of Charles V, and freedom was at length utterly 
destroyed by his despotic and bigoted son. 


Nothing, however, impresses us more strongly with a conviction of the 
indolence and torpor of the Spanish race, than that the expulsion of the 
Moors should have been attended by the fatal consequences which it 
unquestionably produced. Elsewhere it would have occasioned no loss or 
disadvantage, or would have been followed only by such temporary 
inconvenience as ensued in France on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
But even from the time of the ancient Celtiberians, the inhabitants of this 
peninsula had been disinclined to labour, and indisj\osed to every species of 
exertion, except in war. “The peasants,” says Madame d’ Aulnoy<i (who 
travelled in Spain in the middle of the seventeenth century), “will more 
willingly endure hunger and all severities of life, than work, as they tell 
you, like mercenaries and slaves. Thus pride, seconded by sloth, prevents 
them from tilling and sowing their land, which remains uncultivated, unless 
some more laborious and worldly-minded strangers undertake the task, and 
thus carry off the gains, while the sorry peasant sits in his chair, thrumming 
an ill-tuned guitar, or reading some mouldy romance.” 


Voiture, e who resided for some time at Madrid, shortly after the accession 
of Philip IV, and travelled to the south of Spain with letters of 
recommendation from Olivares, exhibits an amusing and graphic picture of 
the indolence prevailing among the lower classes of the inhabitants. “If it 
rains, the villagers who bring the bread to Madrid do not come, though they 
could get a better price. When wheat is dear in Andalusia, and they have it 
in Castile, nobody takes the trouble to send it or to get it. It must be brought 
from France or elsewhere.” 


Among all ranks celibacy prevailed in an unusual degree. Besides seclusion 
in convents and nunneries, many obstacles arose to matrimony from family 
pride and the disagreements of parents. Marriages were thus contracted 
from interest, without choice, affection, or desire. From these causes, and 
from early debauchery, the population was more disproportioned to the 
means of subsistence than in any other country of Europe ; and hence the 
means for defence and for the acquisition of wealth were diminished. The 
education of the children, such as they were, of these enforced marriages, 
was shamefully neglected among the highest classes, and indeed even in the 
royal family. 


The riches of the church were totally disproportioned to those of the rest of 
the nation, and much wealth was thus locked up in silver images or golden 
lamps, which, if judiciously brought into commerce, might have rendered 
many thousands of the population opulent and happy. Equally large 
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were the eucroachments which superstition made on the time of the 
inhabitants, great part of which was withdrawn from useful labour by 
religious festivals, masses, processions, and purchase of pardons. 


It was thus that Spain, which, of all the countries of Europe, possessed the 
greatest advantages in climate, fertility, and geographical position, became, 
in spite of these means of national “Jrosperity, the poorest land in 
Christendom. The gifts of nature were all in profusion still, but human 
institutions had corrupted its benefits, or perverted them into sources of 
weakness and decay. When the Spanish government perceived the 
diminution of coin resulting from these causes, it attempted to supply the 
deficiency, by imposing higher taxes on manufacturers and artificers. But 
the burden became intolerable to the few remaining workmen. They fled to 
Italy and Flanders, or, if they stayed at home, they relinquished their trades, 
and no longer manufactured the fine wools of Andalusia or the silks of 
Valencia. The ministry, having no more manufactures to tax, next oppressed 
the farmers, and the imposts laid on agriculture were as injudicious as they 
were numerous and excessive. “When once a nation,” says Raynal,/ “has 
begun to decline, it seldom stops. The loss of population, of manufactures, 
of trade, and of agriculture, was attended with the greatest evils. While 
Europe was daily improving in knowledge, and all nations were animated 
with a spirit of industry, Spain was falling into inaction and barbarism. The 
duties on commodities, in their transport from one province to another, were 
so high that they amounted almost to a prohibition, so that the 
communication was totally interrupted. Even the transmission of money 
from one district to another was forbidden. In a short time 


not a vestige of a road was to be seen. Travellers were stopped at the 
crossing of rivers, where there were neither boats nor bridges. There was 
not a single canal, and scarcely a navigable river.” 


The pride of the nation had survived its greatness ; its animosities had 
outlived its power of oppression ; but though much of animating health and 
vigour was gone, the outward form was still nearly the same. The strength 
of Spain was estimated by numbering its provinces and computing the 
treasures of the Indies ; and to the undiscerning eye of the vulgar, Philip VI 
may have appeared as great a monarch as his grandsire. It was thus that 
terror, as Schiller 9 expresses it, still brooded over the lion’s forsaken den ; 
and hence, while the provinces of Spain were depopulated and 
impoverished, many powerful confederations were formed against her, and 
the humiliation of the house of Austria was the subject of the vows of 
politicians in all the states of Christendom. And in fact with every 
disadvantage under which 
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she laboured, and in spite of the rapid depression she had suffered, Spain 
might still have regained the lofty station she once held in the rank of 
kingdoms, if, at the succession of Philip IV, a wise and energetic monarch 
had ascended the throne, or if the reins of government had been intrusted to 
a prudent and enlightened minister. 


The supremacy of Spain over Italy, her own western mines, and the oriental 
treasures supplied by the Indian empire of Portugal — all these, which had 
hitherto proved but elements of decay, might, under able administration, 
have afforded immense resources. The extensive frontiers of the monarchy 
were still guarded by ancient renown and disciplined valour. That 


day ; with it, its luxuriant vegetation caused the region al)out Babylon to 
b<’ eaUed the ganhm of the gods ( Karaduniash). 


The creation legend as we have; it must have been written after the 
consolidation of tlie empire with Bai)ylon as its capital, because in tin; story 
Marduk, although one of tluj youngtir gods, is made the champion and 
leader of th( others. The tabh^ts on which the legend is contained now 
usually go by the name of enuma elish, “when abovt;,” from the opening 
words. The opening lines of the story ndating the creation of the go<ls, and 
the lat-ter part telling of the creation of animals and man, we have already 
seen. The version of creation giv«!n liero is practically the one Berosus 
gives of the Baiiylonians, which is found in Eusebius and whicdi lie quotes 
from Polyhistor (see Apfiendix A). 
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The history of the creation comprises a collection of several tablets, of 
which the text was published in 1875, in the Transactions of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology. This text includes six fragments forming part of a 
series of tablets designated in Assyria under the title of “Enuva” (i.e.. 
Formerly)./ 


THE ASSYRIAN STORY OF THE CREATION 


Since George Smith first published the tablets various other fragments have 
been discovered, the most important new discovery, perhaps, being made by 
Mr. L. W. King? of a tablet containing a reference to the creation of man. 
He found that the tablets belonging to the series are seven in number, and 
has published all the hitherto known material in his Seven Tablets of 
Creation. The following extracts are taken from his translation : 


When in the height heaven was not named, 
And the earth beneath did not yet bear a name, 


And tlie primeval Apsu who begat them, 


celebrated infantry which was originally formed on the Swiss model, and 
had been for more than a century the admiration and terror of Europe, was 
still unbroken. It was encouraged by the remembrance of a thousand 
triumphs, without one recollection of shame, for no signal defeat had yet 
withered the laurels of St. Quentin and Pavia. The soldiery still retained that 
intrepid and enterprising, though somewhat ferocious and mutinous spirit, 
by which they were marked in the wars of the Low Countries. Their 
renowned captain, the noble Spinola, still survived, and many officers must 
yet have served in the veteran army which had combated against Henry the 
Great, under the prince of Parma. 


But Philip IV, though superior to his father in refinement of taste, and in 
some specious exterior accomplishments, was equally deficient in vigour of 
mind or solid acquirements, and was far inferior to his predecessor in purity 
of life. The minister, on whom for more than twenty years he relied with 
implicit confidence and devolved the uncontrolled management of affairs, 
was a man of irregular genius and of vast designs, which were but ill suited 
to the present condition of his country ; and to this policy, which was 
alternately obstinate and capricious, many have attributed the 
overwhelming misfortunes of Spain. ^ 


PHILIP IV “THE GREAT ” (1621-1665 A.D.) 


When the new king ascended the throne he was only in his seventeenth 
year, and he began, like his father, by surrendering the reins of government 
to a worthless favourite. This was the count de Olivares, who had been a 
gentleman of the bedchamber to the prince of Asturias. This haughty 
minion commenced his career by removing from the ministry his 
benefactor, the duke of Uceda, and by recalling the valiant Don Pedro 
Giron, duke of Osuna, from the viceroyalty of Naples. Whoever had ability, 
or popular fame or favour with the king, was sure to experience his envy, 
often his deadly persecution. Every servant of the late government was 
dismissed or imprisoned, to make way for creatures, if possible, more 
worthless. 


It is, however, certain that by revoking many of the profuse grants made by 
the two preceding sovereigns by dismissing two-thirds of the locusts in 
office, by enforcing the residence of many seiiores, by sumptuary 
regulations, and other measures, he increased the revenues of the crown. 
But these reforms were but temporary ; the minister was too corrupt to 
persevere in any line of public advantage ; his object was his own 
emolument, and that of his creatures. How little Spain could flourish under 
such princes and such administrations may be readily conjectured. In its 
internal affairs, there was the same gradual decline of agriculture, of 
commerce, of the 
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mechanical arts, and, consequently, of the national resources ; yet, while the 
mass of the people were thus sinking into hopeless poverty, the court 
exhibited more splendour than ever. Thus, the reception of Charles, prince 
of Wales, and of his tutor, the duke of Buckingham, — who, with the view 
of obtaining the hand of the infanta Maria, sister of the king, had been 
romantic enough to visit Madrid in disguise, — is a favourite subject of 
historic description. The English reader need not be told that this prodigal 
expenditure was thrown away, and that Charles, ultimately, obtained a 
French princess. Still more expensive were the festivities consequent on the 
election of the king of Hungary — who had married the infanta Maria, 
sister of Philip — to be king of the Romans, and, consequently, heir to the 
imperial crown. If to these fooleries we add the money sent out of the 
kingdom to assist the German emperor in the wars with Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden, we shall not be surprised that the whole nation beheld the 
conduct of Philip and his minister with discontent. While tens of thousands 
were famishing, from the stagnation of the usual branches of industry — 
while plays, pantomimes, entertainments, and other frivolities of the most 


costly description were succeeding each other in the capital, in contempt of 
so much misery — it required no ordinary stock of patience to witness the 
disgraceful contrast. Murmurs and complaints were treated with contempt, 
until the Catalans openly opposed the flagitious minister and the royal 


puppet. 
THE CATALAN INSURRECTION 


The profligate extravagances of the court were not the only cause which led 
to the Catalan insurrection. At the close of a war with France — a war of 
which mention will hereafter be made — the Castilian troops, in the fear 
that hostilities would be recommenced by the enemy, were stationed on the 
northern frontier, at the expense of the inhabitants, on whom they were 
billeted. This regulation was as unjust as it was arbitrary, and even odious. 
The people remonstrated. When the soldiers resisted, lives were lost on both 
sides. The ringleaders were imprisoned or fined ; to release them 
formidable bands of countrymen hastened to Barcelona, the residence of the 
viceroy, with the crucifix borne before them, burst open the prisons, 
committed many excesses throughout the city, ill-treated the royal officers, 
and ultimately killed the viceroy himself as he was endeavouring to escape 
by sea.i From these scenes, and from the universal hostility of the Catalans 
to his violent regulations, Olivares might have learned something useful; 
but he was incapable of profiting by the lessons of experience. The marquis 
de los Velez was sent with an army to reduce the rebels to obedience. They 
implored the aid of the French king. That aid was readily promised, but as it 
did not immediately arrive, the whole principality, except the city of 
Tortosa, armed. 


This was not all : contending that the king, by violating their ancient 
privileges, had broken his compact with them, and consequently forfeited 
all claim to their obedience, they proclaimed a republic. But as the marquis 


[‘ Catalan writers, witnesses of these scenes, describe with enthusiasm the 
patriotic ardour shown by all classes in the town, the courage, daring, and 
diligence displayed even by women and children in bringing provisions, 
ropes, ammunition, medicine, and all kinds of assistance to the defenders on 
the walls, those who had nothing themselves going to the houses and 
through the streets asking for help. Even the nuns in their convents sent 


biscuits and preserves, while others prayed to God for the triumph of the 
Catalan cause ; some women dressed as soldiers and went about with 
swords and daggers.’ | 
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had quickly reduced several important fortresses, and was advancing, 
breathino’ revenge on the capital, the new republic was soon destroyed by 
its authors, and Louis XIII proclaimed count of Barcelona. The French 
monarch had accepted the dignity, even on conditions — such was the 
jealous spirit of Catalan freedom — which left him the bare protection of 
the province, which excluded him from the slightest influence in it, and 
which in fact transformed it into a rei)ublic under the name of a sovereign. 
Not that he intended to observe those conditions, for it is admitted even by 
the national writers that with his characteristic duplicity — duplicity to 
which he was urged by his ambassador Argenton — he had resolved to 
annul them the first favourable opportunity. After this treaty five thousand 
French soldiers passed the Pyrenees ; Tarragona, which now held for the 
king, and in which all the royal forces were concentrated, was invested, but 
after a time relieved ; Castilian reinforcements arrived to make head against 
the enemy ; near twelve thousand French came to assist their countrymen, 
and Louis himself advanced to the frontiers of Roussillon to direct their 
operations. At this moment, Philip intended to conduct the war in person, 
and he actually left Madrid for the purpose at the head of a considerable 
force ; but at Aranjuez he halted, under the pretext of waiting the arrival of 
Olivares, who was in no hurry to join him. In fact, neither king nor minister 
had courage enough to meet the enemy. Meantime the French armies were 
actively gaining several important advantages : to counterbalance them, 
Olivares formed a conspiracy in the very heart of France to assassinate the 
minister Cardinal Richelieu, and even to dethrone Louis ; but it was 
detected, and its prime instrument was beheaded. 


Though a natural death soon called away the cardinal, his successor, 
Mazarin, who succeeded also to his Macchiavelian principles, continued the 


war. It lingered for years, with various success, or rather with no decided 
success, to either part, until the inhabitants themselves grew tired of the 
French yoke, and joined with their Castilian brethren. Whether this change 
in the public feeling was owing to the haughtiness of their allies, which is 
said to have been intolerable, or to the inconsistency of the popular mind, or 
still more, probably, to both united, fortune at length began to favour the 
arms of Philip. Still tlie war with the Netherlands and with the Portuguese, 
to which allusion will shortly be made, rendered the Spanish court desirous 
of peace. The wish was shared by Mazarin, whose resources were nearly 
exhausted by hostilities of so many years’ continuance, and in so many 
countries. In 1659, the plenipotentiaries of both powers met at St. Jean-de- 
Luz, and the conditions of peace, after three months’ deliberation, were 
sanctioned by the respective monai’chs.c 


It may be well here to give a brief review of the larger politics of Spain in 
Europe during and after the Thirty Years’ War, though fuller details must be 
looked for in the histories of France and the other countries concerned. « 


THE THIRTY YEAKS’ WAR AND THE TREATY OF THE PYRENEES 


The incessant efforts of the Austrian princes to cement the union of their 
families, and secure the reciprocal succession to their respective dominions, 
had been no less sedulously opposed by France, than their projects of 
conquest and aggrandisement. In the pursuit of this object, the address and 
good fortune of the French repeatedly triumphed over the 
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inveterate hostility of the rival house ; and by dexterously availing 

themselves of times and circumstances, they succeeded in forming frequent 
marriages between the two families of France and Spain. Philip II espoused 
Isabella, a princess of France ; a double match was also concluded between 


the infanta Anne, daughter of Philip III, and Louis XIII, and between 
Isabella, sister of the French monarch, and the prince of Asturias, 
afterwards Philip IV. To obviate, however, the mischiefs likely to ensue 
from these occasional aberrations of policy, the Austrian sovereigns 
endeavoured to guard and fortify their respective pretensions to the family 
inheritance, by renunciations, compacts, and treaties. 


These marriages and arrangements formed only temporary suspensions of 
hostility. In 1619, the long and eventful contest of the Thirty Years’ War 
commenced. The Spanish monarchy, already weakened by past disasters, 
was shaken to its foundations. Exactions rendered necessary by the 
diminished resources of the government, joined with the abuses inseparable 
from delegated power, excited civil troubles : the progress of its decline was 
marked by a rebellion in Catalonia ; by the temporary insurrection which 
rendered Masaniello, a simple fisherman, master of Naples ; and by the 
revolution which placed the family of Braganza on the throne of Portugal. 
The event of this direct conflict was the degradation of the Austrian house 
in both its branches, and the partial accomplishment of those extensive 
designs which France had long meditated against the remnant of the 
Burgundian inheritance, and even against Spain itself. The Peace of 
Westphalia, in 1618, opened passages into Germany and Italy, reduced the 
empire to an aristocracy, and destroyed the union of tlie Germanic body, by 
the establishment of a religious and political schism. 


But even after the emperor Ferdinand III had been forced to withdraw from 
tlie contest, and to submit to the reduction of his power and influence, 
Philip IV was induced to continue the war, from the consciousness of past 
greatness, the hope of drawing advantage from the civil discords which 
arose in France during the minority of Louis XIV, and above all from an 
unwillingness to give his eldest daughter in marriage to the French 
monarch, which was exacted as the price of peace. During this interval, he 
not only resolved to affiance his daughter to the archduke Leopold ; but 
having become a widower, he cemented his connection with the German 
branch by espousing Maria Anna, daughter of Frederick III. At length, his 
increasing embarrassments ; the loss of Jamaica and Dunkirk, wrested from 
him by the successful hostility of Cromwell ; the birth of a son, Philip 
Prospero ; and another pregnancy of his queen, induced him to accept the 


proposals of France. Accordingly, preliminaries were signed at Paris, 
November 7th, 1659, and a treaty of peace was arranged by the two prime 
ministers of France, Cardinal Mazarin and Don Luis de Haro, in the Isle of 
Pheasants, a small islet in the river Bidassoa, which divides the two 
kingdoms. 


This celebrated act, which has been termed the Treaty of the Pyrenees, 
sowed the germ of future wars, and produced to France no less important 
advantages on the side of the peninsula and Flanders, than the Peace of 
Westphalia had produced to Austria on that of the empire. To France, Spain 
ceded Roussillon with part of Conflans and Cerdagne, of Flanders and 
Hainault, and all Artois, except the towns and districts of St. Omer and 
Aire. The pretensions of France to Navarre were reserved ; Dunkirk and 
Jamaica were yielded to England : and the duke of Lorraine, the last 
remaining ally of Spain, was reduced to dependence, by dismantling the 
fortifications of Nancy, and by the compulsory cession of Moyenvic and 
Bar. 
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Finally, the king of Spain consented to give in marriage his eldest daughter, 
Maria Theresa, to Louis XIV ; but under the express condition that she 
should, for herself and issue, renounce all right to her paternal inheritance. 
In return, the king of France restored all his conquests in the Netherlands, 
Italy, and Catalonia, and agreed not to assist the Portuguese. Accordingly, 
the signature of the treaty was followed by the celebration of the marriage, 
June 2nd, 1660, before which the infanta renounced for herself and her 
posterity all right and title to every part of the Spanish dominions in the 
strongest terms which ingenuity could devise. Her renunciation was 
afterwards ratified with equal solemnity by Louis XIV, for himself and his 
heirs, and confirmed by the cortes then assembled at Madrid. The French 
court, 


however, made a mockery of such engagements ; and the well-known 
observation of Mazarin to the plenipotentiaries employed in negotiating the 
treaty shows at once the most shameless perfidy and the ultimate object of 
this connection : ” Let the match be concluded, and no renunciation can 
prevent the king from pretending to the succession of Spain.” 


As little did the French monarch respect his engagements not to interfere in 
the affairs of Portugal, the hope of which had been one of the principal 
inducements with Philip to conclude this disadvantageous treaty. On the 
conti-ary, the most glaring prevarication was employed to justify the active 
support afforded to the Portuguese : their resistance was successfully 
employed to exhaust the remaining strength of the Spanish monarchy, and 
to prepare the way for that system of aggression and usurpation which was 
shortly to be exhibited, to the terror and indignation of Europe. ^ 


Commensurate with the origin of the Catalan insurrection was that of 
Portugal. As this is not the proper place to enter into an examination of the 
causes which produced, or the circumstances which attended that natural 
burst of freedom, we defer both to the history of Portugal. Here it is 
sufficient to observe that the discontented Portuguese, despising the royal 
puppet at Madrid, and burning with an intolerable thirst for the restoration 
of their independence, proclaimed the duke of Braganza under the name of 
JoSo IV ; and that in several campaigns they nobly vindicated the step. 
Assisted by their allies the English, Dutch, and French, they continued the 
war with indomitable valour, and with general success until 1664, when, in 
the battle of Villaviciosa, they inflicted so severe a blow on the arms of 
Philip that he precipitately abandoned hostilities. This was one of the causes 
which led to the disgrace of Olivares. Nothing can better show the 
uncontrolled power of this minister, and the criminal negligence of every 
public duty by the king, than the fact that the latter remained long ignorant 
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of the momentous events in Portugal. At length, fearing to conceal them 
any longer, the count one clay observed, with an air of studied carelessness, 
» The duke of Braganza has run stark mad ; he has proclaimed himself king 
of Portugal ! This folly will bring your majesty twelve millions in 
confiscations ! ” The only reply was, “We must put an end to the mischief”; 
but the remonstrances of his queen, and the rebellion of the minister’s 
nephew, the duke of Medina Sidonia, for whom the minister wrung a 
reluctant pardon, determined Philip to exile Olivares from the court. This 
was actually done ; but the kingdom experienced no benefit by a change of 
favourites.<= ” The unmeasured blame usually lavished upon Olivares,” 
says Hume,.? ” appears hardly just, notwithstanding the disastrous results of 
his rule. His great sin was that he tried to insist upon all Spaniards making 
equal sacrifices to pay for the barren pride which all Spaniards shared.” 


DEATH OP PHILIP IV (1665 A.D.) 


The character of Philip, who died in 1665, needs no description. Though 
from a few early successes he was called ” the great ” and ” the planet 
king,” his reign, next to that of Roderic the Goth, was the most disastrous in 
the annals of Spain. Omitting the distress which it brought on the people, 
and the horrors of the Catalan insurrection, the loss of Roussillon, Conflans, 
a part of Cerdagne, Jamaica, much of the Low Countries, and above all 
Portugal, and his recognition of the independence of the Seven United 
Provinces, are melancholy monuments of his imbecility. A still worse effect 
was produced by the frequent reverses of his arms in Italy and the Low 
Countries,’ reverses which encouraged the smallest states to set his power 
at defiance ; thus, both in the East Indies, and on the coast of America, his 
settlements were plundered or seized by Holland. In private life, his conduct 
was as little entitled to respect : by his mistresses he had six or seven 
children,’ of whom the most famous was Don John, surnamed of Austria, 
believed to be the son of an actress of Madrid, and born in 1629. 


On this son the choicest favours of the crown were conferred; he was made 
prior of St. John, and was several times at the head of the Spanish armies. 
In Italy, the Netherlands, Catalonia, and Portugal, he showed that he was 
not unworthy to bear the name of his great predecessor, the son of the 
emperor Charles ; in the last-named country his success would have been 
more decided, had not the queen, who hated his popularity and envied his 
fame, diverted the supplies which were intended for him, and left him no 
other alternative than that of retiring from the service. Hence the foundation 
of the dissensions which, as we shall perceive in the ensuing reign, 
distracted the state. Of Philip’s numerous offspring by his two queens, 
Isabella, daughter of Henry IV of France, and Maria Anna, daughter of the 
emperor Ferdinand III, three only survived him. Maria Theresa queen of 
France, Margaret queen of Hungary, and his successor Don Charles. 


KING CHARLES II AND THE FRENCH “WAR 


If the affairs of this kingdom had been so unfortunate during the reigns of 
the two Philips, they were not likely to improve under a child who, at his 


And chaos, Tiamat, the mother of them both, — 

Their waters were mingled together, 

And no field was found, no marsh was to be seen ; 
When of the gods none had been called into being, 

And none bore a name, and no destinies [were ordained] 
Then were created the gods in the midst of [heaven] 
Lakhmu and Lakhaiim were called into being [ ] 

Ages increased [ | 

Then Anshar and Kishar were created, and over them [ | 
Long were the days, then there came forth [ ] 

Ann, their son, 

Anshar and Anu [ ] 

And the god Anu | ] 


Here follow three tablets telling of the revolt of Tiamat and her defeat, 
which will be spoken of later on. The fifth tablet begins : 


lie (Marduk) made the stations for the great gods ; The stars, their images, 
as the stars of tlie zodiac he fixed. He ordained the year and into sections he 
divided it ; For the twelve months he fixed three stars. 


The Moon-god he caused to shine forth, the night he intrusted to him. He 
appointed him, a being of the night, to determine the days. 


The rest of the tablet is rather badly mutilated. The sixth begins : 


When Marduk heard the words of the gods, 


‘ The troubles in Naples included the famous insurrection led by the 
fisherman Masaniello. ‘ According to the Venetian ambassador Zanetornato 
‘ he had thirty -two illegitimate children. 
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accession, had not attained his fourth year, especially as Don John, the 
favourite of the nation, was at open hostility with the queen-regent and her 
confessor the father Nithard [or Nitard], a German Jesuit. This churchman 
is represented as haughty to the nobles, supple to the queen, and in his 
general conduct corrupt ; but as the representation comes from men always 
jealous of foreigners, it must be received with caution. An unbiassed mind 
will easily perceive that his chief fault was the unbounded power he 
exercised through the queen. The disasters which befell her administration 
added to the popular discontent. 


Though the perfidious Louis XIV had disclaimed, both for himself and his 
successors, all title to the Spanish possessions, one of his first acts, after his 
marriage, was to assert, in right of his queen, a monstrous pretension to the 
Low Countries. In an obscure district of a remote province there was an 
ancient custom, called devolution, now virtually abrogated by time, that 
even a daughter of the first wife should inherit in preference to a son by the 
second : hence, as Maria Theresa, the consort of Louis, was sprung from the 
first, and Don Charles from the second marriage of Philip, the French 
monarch poured his legions over the frontier, and with great rapidity 
reduced most of the fortresses from the Channel to the Schelde. At his 
instigation the Portuguese made an irruption into Estremadura. The union of 
Sweden, Holland, and England, to oppose the ambition of the Frenchman, 
saved the whole Netherlands from subjugation ; but, by the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, May 2nd, 1668, he retained the most valuable of his conquests ; 
and bF} that very union, which thus saved a portion of her northern 
possessions, Spain was compelled to acknowledge the independence of 
Portugal. 


Of these disastrous circumstances advantage was taken by Don John of 
Austria, who had been exiled from the court, to load both the queen and her 
confessor, now a coimsellor of state, with increased obloquy. During the 
flagitious career of the French, the voice of the Spaniards proclaimed him 
as the onl}’ man fit to support the sinking fortunes of the monarchy : to 
remove him from their attachment, and from his own intrigues, he had been 
nominated governor of the Low Countries. He refused the dignity. Being 
retired to Consuegra, a conspiracy was formed or pretended against the life 
of Nithard, and revealed by one of the accomplices, who asserted that its 
hidden spring was John. 


Whether this conspiracy was, as most men suspected, a stratagem of the 
queen and her party, or a really meditated deed of blood, it enabled the 
regent to act with more vigour : she despatched a strong party of cavalry to 
arrest John, and consign him to the Alcazar of Toledo. He fled into Ara-gon 
; and from his refuge assumed a higher tone, insisting that satisfaction 
should be made him for a suspicion so injurious to his honour, and that the 
Jesuit should be banished from the kingdom. With seven hundred resolute 
followers, he advanced towards Madrid. He was met by the papal nuncio, 
wlio had been charged with the honourable duty of mediation. To the 
request that he would remain four days at Torrejon until his demands were 
satisfied, he replied that Nithard must leave the kingdom without delay. The 
insolence of this mandate — for such it was — exasperated the queen; but 
she was constrained to comply with it, and the Jesuit was dismissed. 


Father Nithard was certainly a disinterested, he appears to have been a well- 
meaning man. He would accept no money (a moderate sum excepted, 
necessary to defray the expense of his journey to Rome), asserting with an 
honest pride that he entered Spain a poor priest, and a poor priest would 
leave it : however, he was subsequently raised to the dignity of cardinal. 
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Don John renewed his intrigues, artfully uniting the cause of the people 
with his own, and at length compelling the court to invest him with the 
government of Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia, the Balearic Isles, and 
Sardinia. The following years he passed in sovereign state at Saragossa, 
silently watching the course of events which, as he had anticipated, were of 
the same adverse character to the nation. France, true to her career of 
spoliation in all ages, in 1672 invaded Holland, now the ally of Spain, with 
one hundred thousand men : to such a host resistance was vain, and most of 
the country was seized by the invaders. 


Spain, like England, Germany, and other states who confederated to arrest 
the daring progress of Louis, flew to the assistance of her prostrate ally, and 
immediately afterwards declared war against France. As usual, the 
advantage turned in favour of the stronger party. In Burgundy, Franche- 
Comte, which Spain had inherited in right of the ancient dukes of that 
province, was conquered, and some destructive inroads were made into 
Catalonia ; the few fortresses remaining to the Spanish monarch in the Low 
Countries were threatened, one or two actually reduced ; and Messina in 
Sicily was instigated by the enemy to rebel. In three years the rebellion 
subsided of itself, the inhabitants of Messina being glad to escape from the 
yoke of Louis by returning to their obedience. In 1675 Don John was 
ordered to pass over to that island ; but as the royal majority was at hand 
when the regent’s term of authority would expire, he hoped that he should 
be called to the ministry ; a result for which his friends were actively 
disposing the king. But through the arts of the queen, Maria Anna, he was 
suddenly ordered to leave Madrid. There can be no doubt, however, that his 
own presumption hastened this disgrace, for he had insisted on being 
acknowledged as infante of Castile, and consequentlj’ as collateral heir to 
the monarchy. The queen triumphed the more as her son was as imbecile in 
mind as he was sickly in body, and as with her alone would continue the 
affairs of administration. 


A new, and, if scandal is to be believed, a less innocent favourite than 
Father Nithard, was found in Ferdinand de Valenzuela, who had been page 
of the duke del Infantado, and who to specious manners and some 
knowledge added an agreeable person. But the queen’s triumph was 
transient : the creatures of Don John became more numerous and 


clamorous. The leading grandees, who detested the new favourite for his 
vanity, and still more for his meanness of birth, joined in the cry. The 
torrent became too strong to be stemmed even by her. She resolved to 
derive merit from necessity ; for knowing that Don John was preparing to 
leave Saragossa for Madrid, she not only suffered her son to command his 
immediate presence, but she herself wrote in the same strain. At his 
approach Charles II retired to another palace, ordering his mother not to 
leave the one she inhabited ; and despatched the archbishop of Toledo to 
Hita to welcome his brother. The power of John was now unbounded, while 
Maria Anna, notwithstanding her efforts to recover the royal favour, was 
circumscribed to her own household. John was affectionately received by 
the king, and was declared prime minister. The first decree which he signed 
was for the arrest of Valenzuela, now degraded from the class of nobles to 
which the favour of Maria Anna had unworthily raised him. He was 
conveyed to the castle of Consuegra, forced to disgorge his ill-gotten 
wealth, and banished to the Philippine Islands. He died in Mexico. 


The administration of Don John was no less deplorable than that of the 
regent whom he had so criminally supplanted. Occupied in the cares of 
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vengeance, or in providing for his creatures, he feebly opposed the 
victorious ‘ progress of Louis. Valenciennes, Cambray, St. Omer, and other 
places were speedily reduced : Ypres and Ghent were assailed with equal 
success ; and Puycerda, on the Catalan frontier, yielded about the same time 
to another French army. Most of these places, however, were restored at the 
Peace of Nimeo-uen, September, 1678, of which the most unpopular 
condition was that Charles should receive the hand of the princess Marie 
Louise, niece of the French king. That nation had always been regarded 
with jealousy, it was now hated by the Spaniards. John did not live to 


witness the solemnisation of the nuptials. The ill success of his government, 
his haughty behaviour 


towards the grandees, his persecution of such as belonged rather to their 
country than to his party, and his tyranny even over the king, rendered him 
not merely unpopular, but odious. In this state mental anxiety put an end to 
his life (September 17th, 1679) at the moment his enemies were preparing 
to hasten his downfall. 1 The queen-dowager returned to court, not indeed 
to resume her ancient influence, but to assist in the multiplication of 
intrigues, and, consequently, the perplexities of her imbecile son.c 


THE FATE OP THE YOUNG QUEEN 


Marriage had come to be one of the political resources of Louis XIV. 
Another matrimonial alliance, still more important, had been concluded a 
few months previously. It has been said that Don John of Austria, the uncle 
and minister of the king of Spain, hoped to tind in France a support against 
his rival, the king’s mother, who was upheld by the court at Vienna. Don 
John had caused the negotiations undertaken by the queen-mother for 
uniting the Catholic king with a daughter of the emperor to be broken off, 
and had solicited for Charles II the hand of Marie Louise of Orleans, a niece 
of Louis XIV and daughter of the duke of Orleans by his first wife 
Henrietta of England. It can be imagined with what eagerness this 
proposition was received, since it was supposed that it would establish the 
diplomatic preponderance of France at Madrid. 


The contract was signed on the 30th of August, 1679, to the great joy of 
Louis XIV, but to the still greater sorrow of the bride. It was only with 
despair that the poor young girl left the paradise of Versailles to bury herself 
in the tomb of the Escorial, at the side of that strange husband who was 
only the shadow of a king, only the shadow of a man. For a whole month 
she saddened the court and wounded the national susceptibilities of the 
Spanish ambassadors by the violence of her grief. She seemed to have a 


[‘ Huine> says he died of fever and ague, though poison was of course 
hinted and Maria Anna blamed. | 
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presentiment of her sad fate. She had not yet started when the protector she 
was to meet on the other side of the mountains expired and her natural 
enemy the queen-mother seized again from the dying hands of Don John 
the power she had lost. Marie Louise found on foreign soil only long hours 
of weariness, and implacable persecutions which were terminated by a 
prolonged agony and perliaps by a crime. She was one of the most pathetic 
victims of the cruel policy of dynasties. The sacrifice, however, was useless 
; the young queen acquired no influence at Madi-id and, the anti-French 
policy having gotten the upper hand together with the queen-mother, by the 
intervention of the prince of Orange, a rapprochement was brought about 
between Spain and England, the effects of which Louis XIV fought with 
greater success at Windsor than at the Escorial.’ 


Dunlop* gives many details of the journey of the young bride to her 
imbecile husband. To the natural homesickness so peculiarly characteristic 
of the French, she added a complete ignorance of the Spanish language and 
a nature rebellious to the unusual formality of Spanish court etiquette. The 
royal bridegroom into whose arms she was driven was, as a result of the 
Austrian marriages, not only weak-minded but also repulsive physically ; 
his chin was so huge that he could not masticate and his tongue so large that 
his speech could hardly be understood. He was treated as a baby till he was 
ten and was almost illiterate ; his amusements were those of a lascivious 
boy and he died in the decay of old age when he was not yet forty. 


An incident of Charles IPs reign was the renewal of the inquisitional fury, 
and one of the fetes of the young queen was the privilege of watching fifty 
wretches led out to torture and execution ; one beautiful Jewess appealed to 
the queen who was helpless to save her. 


The queen was very charitable and yet was left on a stinted allowance 
irregularly paid. Her reputation suffered slander — as what queen’s has not? 
— and HumeJ calls her a pagan; but Dunlop says that her character was 
untainted. She found congenial friends naturally among the people of her 
own country, but these were eventually forbidden her presence. Sunny as 
her nature was, it is small wonder that she pined and did not make headway 
against the thick plots against her. She died in February, 1689 — of cliolera 
morbus it was claimed, though poison was of course alleged. 


Dunloj) fc well says, ” Of all political queens, the fate of Louise d’Orleans 
is perhaps the most to be j/itied.” Her life had been vain ; she had not 
satisfied her uncle Louis XIV by fastening French influence on the court ; 
she had not satisfied Spanish hopes by bearing an heir to the monstrosity 
she had been forced to wed ; and she had not even been happy. « 


LAST YEARS OF CHARLES H 


Omitting the detail of obscure wars — obscure at least to the Spaniards — 
which almost uniformly turned to their prejudice, on the death of Marie 
Louise, in 1689, the French monarch again poured the storm of war over the 
frontier of Catalonia. What most heightened his resentment was the 
immediate marriage of the widowed Charles with a princess of the house of 
Austria ; to that house he had always been a mortal enemy, and he feared 
lest the king, who was hitherto childless, should at length have an heir. For 
some time, indeed, the efforts of the invaders, owing to their insignificant 
numbers, were often repulsed, or neutralised by subsequent reverses ; but, 
in 1691, Urgel was taken by the duke of Noailles ; Barcelona and Alicante 
were severely 
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bombarded by sea. Two years afterwards Palemos and Rosas capitulated ; 
the following year the Spaniards were defeated in a considerable battle ; the 
victors took Gerona ; Hostalric, and other places, followed the example, and 
Barcelona itself was threatened. Destitute of money and of troops, the 
efforts of the cabinet to raise both were but partially successful, and the 
time which should have been spent in vigorous hostilities was thus wasted 
in almost useless preparation. After a short suspension of hostilities, 
Barcelona fell into the power of Vendome. 


Spain trembled to her most distant extremities ; and she could scarcely 
believe in the reality of her good fortune when, at the Peace of R)‘swick, in 
1697, Louis restored all his conquests. She was too much confounded by 
this display of magnanimity to divine the cause ; yet that cause was not 
insufficient. From his niece, Marie Louise, the French monarch had learned 
to suspect the impotency of Charles ; the sterility of the recent marriage 
confirmed the suspicion ; and as he aspired in consequence to place a prince 
of his family on the throne of Castile, he did not wish to diminish the value 
of the inheritance by its dismemberment. 


In 1698 the health of Charles, which had always been indifferent, began so 
visibly to decline that all hope of issue was abandoned. On his demise three 
chief claimants could aspire to his throne : first, the dauphin of France, as 
the eldest son of Maria Theresa, eldest daughter of Philip IV ; secondly, the 
emperor Leopold, who not only descended from Ferdinand, brother of 
Charles V, but wliose mother was the daughter of Philip ITI ; thirdly, the 
electoral prince of Bavaria, whose mother was the onl}’ daughter of the 
infanta Margarita, a young daughter of Philip IV. Of these claims, that of 
the dauphin was evidently the strongest, since his mother was the eldest 
sister of Charles. It is true that she had renounced for her issue all claim to 
the crown of Spain ; but this renunciation had been demanded by the 
Spaniards, from a fear lest the two crowns should fall on the same brow. To 
such a union Europe would never have consented ; and the objection was 
almost equally strong to the union of Spain with Germany. Hence the 
hostility to the pretensions both of the dauphin, as heir of the French 
monarchy, and of the emperor Leopold. Hence, too, the celebrated, and 
infamous as celebrated, treaty of partition, which, in October, 1698, was 
signed at the Hague by the plenipotentiaries of England, Holland, and 


France. By it Naples and Sicily, witli Guipuzcoa, San Sebastian, and 
Fuenterrabia were ceded to the dauphin ; Spain and the Indies to the Prince 
of Bavaria ; while, for the third party, Charles, second son of Leopold, and 
the representative of his rights, Milan only was reserved. The death of the 
Bavarian prince destroyed this beautiful scheme of spoliation ; but its 
authors did not long delay in framing another, which gave Spain, the Indies, 
and Netherlands to Charles, and which amplified the original portion of the 
dauphin. 


But Louis XIV had no intention to renounce the splendid inheritance ; if he 
could not procure it for the dauphin, or, which would ultimately be the 
same, for the eldest son of the dauphin, there was a second son, Philip, duke 
of Anjou, who would be less the object of jealousy to the European powers. 
With the same view, Leopold was willing that his own rights, and those of 
his eldest son, should devolve on the archduke Charles the youngest. Both 
princes sent their emissaries to the court of Charles II, to besiege his sick- 
bed, and to procure a testamentary declaration in favour of their respective 
pretensions. The intrigues which continued for so many months to distract 
the court and kingdom, to embitter rival animosity, and to disturb the last 
hours of the king, are too endless to be detailed. 
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The duke of Anjou’s ablest support was Cardinal Portocarrero, archbishop 
of Toledo. The cardinal terrified Charles’ conscience by a representation of 
the civil wars which must inevitably follow the uncertainty of succession, 
and, above all, by frightening him with the responsibility of the consequent 
bloodshed. On a mind so religious as the king’s, these rejDresen-tations 
made a deep effect ; he observed that, however near the ties of blood, his 
salvation was still nearer ; and after a long, a bitter struggle, he signed the 
testament which called the duke d’ Aiijou to the undivided sovereignty of 
the Spanish dominions. As he subscribed the momentous instrument, his 
heart still clung to his family, the tears ran from his eyes, while, with a 


faltering voice, he sorrowfully exclaimed, ” God is the disposer of 
kingdoms ! “ 


Before the signature of this important act, the health and strength of the 
king had visibly declined ; in fact he exhibited in himself a mere shadow of 
existence. His deplorable, and as it appeared, extraordinary state, one alike 
of pain, of mental vacuity, and even of half consciousness, gave rise to a 
report tliat he was bewitched. He prepared for his end ; appointed a council 
of regency, headed by Cardinal Portocarrero, until the duke of d’ Anjou 
should arrive in Spain ; and on the morning of November 1st, 1700, bade 
adieu to his worldly sorrows, after one of the most disastrous reigns on 
record. c 


THE DISTRESSES OF SPAIN 


Thus, at length, terminated the long but inglorious sway of Charles II, in the 
thirty-ninth year of his age, and the thirty-sixth of his unfortunate reign. His 
character is written in the events of his clouded life. He was mild and 
conscientious ; suspicious and distrustful from diffidence in his own powers 
and talents ; timid, inconstant, and irresolute, from the influence of 
hypochondriac affections ; chaste from temperament ; ignorant from total 
want of instruction ; superstitious from habit and education ; he was utterly 
destitute of discernment, energy, or skill ; he was but a ghost even of his 
grandsire Philip HI, and in his premature decay formed no unfit emblem of 
the declining kingdom over which he reigned. 


Charles, indeed, was not wholly responsible for the state of degradation to 
which Spain was reduced when he closed his fatal career. The 
administrations of Lerma and Olivares had j/\i’epared the way for a long 
train of losses, humiliations, and disasters; but the wavering and fluctuating 
counsels of Charles completed the ruin of his country. Spain, which 
contained twenty millions of inhabitants in the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, had only eight millions at the close of the reign of Charles II. 
Moncada, an author of the beginning of the seventeenth century, estimated 
the population of its capital at 400,000 ; and Uztariz, who wrote 
immediately after the accession of the Bourbons, calculated it at only 


His heart prompted him and he devised [a cunning plan]. 

He opened his mouth and unto Ea [he spake], 

That which he had conceived in his heart he imparted [unto him], 
” My blood will I take and bone will I [fashion], 

I will make man, that man may [ ] 

I will create man who shall inhabit [the earth] 


That the service of the gods may be established and that [their] shrines [may 
be built]. 


But I will alter the ways of the gods, and I will change [their paths] ; 
Together shall they be oppressed, and unto evil shall [they ]” 
And Ea answered him and spake the word : 


The rest of the tablet is too fragmentary for translation. The seventh 
contains the fifty titles of Marduk. 


Besides these seven tablets there are some which contain other accounts of 
the creation. One of these refers to the creation of cattle and the beasts of 
the field. a 
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After Marduk had dealt with the minor rebels 


He returned to Tiamat, whom he had conquered He cut her in two parts like 
a fish He put up one half of her as a cover for the heavens, Placed before it 
a bolt and established a watchman — And commanded him not to let her 
waters come forth. 


180,000, so that it may be rated that it had diminished by one-half during 
the reigns of Philip IV and his son. Except, indeed, from courtesy and 
custom, and the extreme interest excited by the question of the succession, 
Spain, at the end of the reign of Charles, would scarcely have been 
reckoned among the jjowers of Europe. 


Her finances were in a state of most frightful disorder. The revenues of the 
crown were absorbed by those agents or farmers, on whom the urgent 
necessities of government reduced it to depend for supplies ; and, at the 
same time, the people, both in the capital and provinces, were loaded with 
every species of extortion and monopoly. The ample treasures of the New 
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World were still worse administered ; the viceroys, after defrauding the 
crown and oppressing the subject, were suffered to return from their 
governments and to enjoy, with impunity, the produce of peculation. The 
harbours of Spain contained but ten or twelve rotten frigates ; the arsenals 
for the navy were neglected, and even the art of shipbuilding had fallen into 
oblivion. Her army amounted to not more than twenty thousand men, 
without discipline, pay, or clothing. Her forts and citadels had crumbled 
into ruins. Even the Ijreaches made into the walls of Barcelona during the 
Catalan insurrection continued open, and at the other chief fortresses there 
were neither guns mounted nor garrisons maintained. Such was the want of 
vigour in the laws, and remissness in the officers of justice, that reins had 
been given to every species of licentiousness. The slightest rise in the price 
of provisions excited tumult and alarm. Madrid had become the rendezvous 
of robbers and the asylum of assassins, who haunted even the palaces of the 
graudees or the churches, unmolested and unpunished. Its squares and 
streets were filled with discarded domestics and famishing artisans, without 
occupation or the means of subsistence. Those establishments destined to 
maintain the respect due to royalty had sunk into empty form, and were 
insufficient to protect the king from mortifying insults, both to his authority 
and person. The responsible ministry were without intelligence or skill in 


the science of government : the real influence was in the officers of the 
household — the king’s confessor, the prelates, and the inquisitors of the 
realm. The private and bitter jealousies of the grandees, the enmity of the 
provinces towards each other, and the rigid adherence to ancient forms and 
usages, however inapplicable to modern circumstances, all conspired to 
prevent a cordial co-operation in any useful or national object, and 
completed, in the last year of the seventeenth century and at the end of the 
Austrian dynasty, the picture of Spain. 


Yet the sway, no doubt, of the imbecile Charles may have appeared more 
feeble from the contrast it presented to the energy and skill of the other 
governments of Europe, which, at the close of this century, were ruled by 
the ablest monarchs who had ever appeared, at one era, since the first rise of 
its states on the wreck of the Western Empire. The energies both of Holland 
and England were wielded bj-William III ; Louis XIV reigned in France, the 
prudent Pedro in Portugal, John Sobieski in Poland, Charles XII in Sweden, 
and in Muscovy Peter the Great — the immortal czar.* 


CHAPTER XI 


REVIVAL OF SPAIN UNDER THE FIRST BOURBONS 


[1700-1788 A.D. ] 
Du sein de Paris, Madrid re(~oit un Boi. 


— Voltaire, La Henriade. 


On the 1st of November, 1700, died Charles II, the last male of the Austrian 
dynasty, which had governed Spain from the death of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 


The king had scarcely expired, before the ministers and oiBcers of state 
assembled, according to ancient custom, to examine and publish the royal 
testament. As this was a new era in the history of Spain, and as general 
anxiety prevailed to know the new sovereign, the palace was crowded with 
people of all ranks, and the antechamber filled with the foreign ministers 
and principal courtiers, all eager to receive the earliest intelligence. At 
length, the folding doors being thrown open, the duke of Abrantes 
appeared, and a general silence ensued to hear the nomination. Near the 
door stood the two ministers of France and Austria, Blecourt and Harrach. 
Blecourt advanced with the confidence of a man who expected a declaration 
in his favour ; but the Spaniard, casting on him a look of indifference, 
advanced to Harrach and embraced him with a fervour which announced 
the most joyful tidings. Maliciously prolonging his compliment, and 
repeating his embrace, he said, ” Sir, it is with the greatest pleasure — sir, it 
is with the greatest satisfaction — for my whole life, I take my leave of the 
most illustrious house of Austria.” The ambassador, who during this strange 
address had already begun to express his own satisfaction and promise the 


future favour of his sovereign, was thunderstruck with the malicious, 
unexpected insult ; and it 
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required all his firmness to remain and hear the contents of the will, which 
overthrew the hopes and baffled the plans of his imperial master. 


Phdip arrived at Madrid on the 18th of February. On the 21st of April j he 
made a triumphal entry, with a magnificence calculated to flatter a 
chivalrous and high-spirited nation, and to display all the splendour of a 
crowa esteemed by its subjects the most powerful in the whole Christian 
world. The eyes of Spain and of Europe were turned to the young king, who 
was to form the commencement of a new dynasty, and whose accession was 
a new era in the political history of modern times. Philip had just entered 
the seventeenth year of his age. Bred up in a bigoted and monotonous court, 
where everything bore the stamp of submission and bent before the nod of 
the great monarch, Philip had learned to regard the person and will of his 
grandfather, Louis XIV, with a respect almost bordering on adoration. He 
had imbibed also a deep and awful sense of religion, and in his whole 
conduct and deportment displayed a moral purity and scrupulous decorum 
which are rarely found in courts. 


FEENCH INFLUENCE DOMINATES 


As the primary object of Eouis XIV was a desire to exclude a hostile family, 
and employ the power, resources, and territories of Spain for the 
aggrandisement of his own kingdom, the means and persons who were to 
direct the movements and fashion the character of Philip were all adapted to 
the attainments of this end. The first instructions given by the monarch to 


his pupil and grandson, amidst much trifling and commonplace advice, 
contain the outlines of that system which time and events were to mature 
and complete. 


Philip literally obeyed these instructions. He placed his full confidence in 
Portocarrero; he suffered him to assume the power of forming the new 
ministry, of gratifying his personal or political antipathies, and filling at his 
pleasure all offices and appointments of state ; and from the commencement 
of his reign Philip was the king of a party and the vassal of France, to 
wliom he principally owed his crown. As Louis foresaw, therefore, that the 
possession of the Spanish crown must ultimately depend on the decision of 
arms, he had spared no pains to commence a contest with advantage, even 
before the death of Charles; and he hoped by a prompt and vigorous effort 
to bring it to a speedy and successful issue. He had gradually collected a 
powerful army on the Spanish frontier. By threats and promises he 
prevailed on the king of Portugal to acknowledge the new sovereign, and 
conclude an alliance with the house of Bourbon. At the same time he 
secured an entrance into Italy by negotiating a marriage between Philip and 
a princess of Savoy. He likewise obtained permission to introduce a French 
garrison into Mantua, the key of the jirincipal military passage from 
Germany into Italy. 


The unexpected tenor of the Spanish testament, and the foresight and 
promptitude of Louis, struck a temporary panic into the principal courts of 
Europe. In Holland the dread of impending ruin excited a unanimous 
sentiment of indignation against France. Preparations were made for 
hostilities ; but Louis surprised all the frontier fortresses, and captured 
fifteen thousand Dutch troops by whom they were garrisoned. The fear of 
an immediate invasion, extorted from the Dutch government an 
acknowledgment of Philip as sovereign of the whole Spanish monarchy. 
The parliament and nation of England constrained William to follow this 
example. The court of Vienna made vigorous preparations to bring the 
dispute to the test of arms. 
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On the other hand, the sanguine expectations which the Spanish nation had 
formed of the wisdom, perfection, and energy of the new government, were 
too extravagant to be realised ; and it was the just remark of the shrewd 
Louville, tliat even should an angel descend from heaven to take the reins, 
the public hopes must be disappointed in the existing state of Spain, 
gangrened as it was from one extremity to the other. The crown was not 
only robbed of its splendour, but reduced to inconceivable penury. The 
same difficulties occurred in raising ten pistoles as ten thousand ; the 
salaries of the royal household were unpaid ; the pay of the troops was in 
constant arrears, and the royal guards were often reduced to share with 
mendicants the charitable donations of convents and hosjiitals. The whole 
army did not exceed twenty thousand men. Thus, totally ruined within and 
unprovided for war without, it was evident that the preservation of the 
crown must solely depend on the exertions of Louis XIV. 


The change of sovereigns led to other mischiefs, which all the vigilance of 
the French court was in vain exerted to prevent. On the accession of a 
French prince, Madrid was crowded with swarms of Frenchmen, of the 
most despicable and abandoned characters, who were eager to gather the 
fruits of the promised land. Whole tribes of harlots, swindlers, gamesters, 
pick-pockets, and projectors, allured thither by the lucre of gain, vilified by 
their infamous conduct their native country, and gave new force to that 
odium which had hitherto operated as an insuperable barrier between the 
two nations. The seeds of rebellion were diffused, and the public grievances 
aggravated by the fanaticism of the clergy. The priests abused the sacred 
oifice of confession to excite discontent ; the French were stigmatised as 
heretics ; those who were connected with them were accused of irreligion, 
and even the authority of the pope was falsely employed to give new 
strength to the pretensions of an Austrian prince. All these causes 
contributed to excite discontent in a nation wedded to ancient 
establishments and proud of former magnificence. But the general odium 
was still further aggravated by the appointment of a Frenchman to the 
management of the finances. As Portocarrero was himself unequal to the 
task of remodelling the revenue, Louis, at the instigation of the council, sent 
Jean Orry [or Orri], a man of obscure birth who in a subordinate branch of 


the finances in France had acquired a superior knowledge of political 
economy. 


The new minister proposed extensive reforms both in the nature and 
perception of the revenue, and endeavoured to model it on that of France, 
with a precipitancy and want of address or discretion ill calculated to 
conciliate the unbending firmness of the Spanish character. This abrupt 
attempt to lay the axe at once to the root of all abuses gave great offence to 
every class of the nation ; and the clamour was heightened by his plans for 
resuming the fiefs extorted by the nobles from the crown in times of trouble 
and confusion. The nobles imperiously demanded the convocation of the 
cortes of Castile, the only legitimate assembly which could authorise the 
innovations, and as an additional argument they urged the necessity of 
exchanging the customary pledges between the monarch and the people, by 
the confirmation of the material privilege on one side, and the oath of 
allegiance on the other. A proposal to convene a body which had essentially 
curbed the royal authority, embarrassed the king and his personal friends 
and adherents. It was referred to Louis, but he jirudently declined 
interfering, and Philip, after long deliberation, endeavoured to evade it by 
declaring that the journey which he was about to make to Catalonia to 
receive his bride rendered it necessary to defer the convocation till after his 
return. C 
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The choice of a wife had been an object of anxiety : it fell on Maria Louisa, 
a princess of Savoy, a lady of mild habits, and no more than fourteen years 
of age — one who seemed to be excellently fitted for passive obedience. To 
prevent her correspondence with the court of Turin, she was deprived of all 
her native domestics ; nor was any one of her suite suffered to attend her, 
except the princess d’Orsini [or des Ursins, or Orsinos], as her camarera 
mayor, or superintendent of her household. As this lady would probably 
exercise much influence over the queen, and through the queen over the 
king and government, she had been selected with great caution. By birth she 


was French, of the illustrious family of La TremouiUe. Her first husband 
was the prince of Chalais, with whom she had passed some years in Spain : 
her second, whom she had married in Italy, was Flavio d’Orsini, duke of 
Bracciano, and grandee of Spain. Her intimacy with Madame de Mainte 
non proved of singular service to her ambition, after her husband’s death. 


A French woman herself, indebted to France for her present fortune and her 
hopes of greater ; acquainted with the Spanish language, society, and 
manners ; possessing an extensive knowledge of the world, a fascinating 
manner, an intellect at once penetrating and supple ; eloquent in her speech, 
always cheerful and even tempered, with art sufficient to hide her own 
views and to profit by those of others, she appeared admirably adapted for 
the purpose of Louis. Hence, after receiving minute instructions for her 
conduct, she was placed with the young queen, to whom she soon became 
necessary, and over whom her influence was unbounded. ‘ 


While Philip remained with his new queen at Barcelona, he opened the 
cortes of Catalonia. His reason for convoking that assembly was the hope of 
a considerable donative, perhaps of a supply sufficient to meet the war 
which his rival the archduke Charles was preparing to wage on his Italian 
possessions. Before any money was voted, demands were very properly 
made, and, with some modifications, granted; but the donative was so 
trifling in amount as to be scarcely worth acceptance. By the states homage 
was sworn to the king — no doubt with sincerity, notwithstanding the bitter 
injustice of the marquis of San Felipe,* who broadly asserts that they had 
no intention of observing the oath, and who calls the Catalans naturally 
perfidious. From Catalonia Philip was expected to return to Madrid ; but in 
the belief that the wavering loyalty of the Neapolitans and Milanese — in 
the former a conspiracy had broken out for Charles, but soon suppressed — 
would be confirmed by his presence, he resolved to pass over into Italy. 
During his absence he left the queen regent of the kingdom, directing her on 
her return to the capital to hold the cortes of Aragon. 


Philip could not command the cordial respect of the Neapolitans. The pope 
refused to grant him the investiture of the kingdom. From Naples he 
hastened to Milan, to oppose the imperial general. Prince Eugene, who, 
notwithstanding the opposition, had established himself in Lombardy. After 


some unimportant operations, he was present at the bloody but indecisive 
battle of Luzzara, where he showed great bravery. Soon afterwards he left 
the camp on his return to Spain, where he was now summoned. 


[^ ” Henceforward for years, during the most troublous crisis of Spain’s fall, 
she did more for the country and for the young king and queen than all the 
ministers together. Manners and morals were reformed, light and brightness 
penetrated where gloom and ignorance alone had existed before. A 
Frenchwoman sent specially to serve French interests, she stood firm in 
defence of Philip and his wife, and of Spanish traditions, when everything 
depended on her prudence.” — Hume.‘] 
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Though William of England had acknowledged Philip, he had done so with 
duplicity : he knew that both his parliaments were at that time averse to war, 
and he could only wait for some act of hostility on the part of Louis, which, 
by incensing the English, should enable him to draw the sword. The 
measures which Louis aimed at the English and Dutch commerce soon 
furnished him with the opportunity he sought. The two governments now 
entered into an alliance with Austria, which had hitherto been fighting her 
own battles in Germany and Italy. The chief objects of this alliance were to 
obtain satisfaction for the Austrian claims on Spain ; to rescue the 


Netherlands from France ; to prevent the union of the French and Spanish 
crowns ; and to exclude subjects of the former from the Spanish possessions 
in the West In-dies. In revenge for this impolitic conduct of William, Louis, 
with equal impolicy, acknowledged the son of the exiled James Stuart as 
king of England. This insult roused the Protestant party; supplies were 
voted for the war ; and though the king died in the midst of the 
preparations, Anne succeeded to the same policy. 


Here commences the celebrated War of the Succession, which for so many 
years agitated all Europe, covered the Netherlands with blood, desolated the 
fairest provinces of Spain, and ended in 


the loss of her Italian possessions. The limits of the present chapter will 
allow us to do no more than briefly advert to its more striking incidents. 
The reader desirous of fuller information may refer to the histories of 
France, England, and Austria. 


Omitting all mention of the interminable operations in the Low Countries, 
Germany, and Italy, in 1702 an expedition consisting of thirty English and 
twenty Dutch vessels of the line, exclusive of numerous transports, and 
carrying eleven thousand men, was sent against Cadiz. It was headed by the 
duke of Ormond, who was totally unqualified for the post ; nor were the 
subordinate generals much more happily chosen. 


To the solicitations made by the allied generals, that the local governors 
would change their sovereign, either insulting replies were returned, or a 


A Spanish Captain 
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The rest of the legend deals with the creation and has been mentioned 
elsewhere. Professor Gunkel* (in his Schopfung und Chaos“ in speaking of 
this myth says that Tiamat’s offspring, the monsters of the sea, are the stars 
in the constellations of the zodiac. The stars are the children of the night. 
Mar-duk is the spring sun, who fights with the waters, finally subdues them, 
and brings forth vegetation. This story of Marduk and his fight with the 
dragon is sometimes identified with the Christ story. The Babylonians also 
appear to have celebrated a festival at the new year, when the sun turned 
back from the equator and left the constellation of the water-man. This may 
be said to mark the birth of spring. Three months later when the god has 
grown sufficiently strong he fights with the waters (Tiamat Sin) and 
conquers. 


The Babylonians pictured the earth as a cone-shaped mountain surrounded 
by water. Over this was stretclied the dome of heaven behind which was the 
heavenly ocean and the home of the gods. In the dome were two gates 
through which Shamash the sun-god passed out in the morning and entered 
at night. The moon and stars were within the dome, and did not pass 
through it as did the sun. Underneath the thick crust of the earth’s surface 
the space was all filled with water, and within the crust Avas Arallu, the 
home of the dead and land of “no return.” This was supposed to be 
surrounded by seven walls. Although tlie real home of the gods was beyond 
the dome of heaven, they usually lived on the earth and had their council- 
chamber on the mountain of sunrise, near the gate through which Shamasli 
came out in the morning. 


The Babylonian gods are very human. They are born, live, love, fight, and 
even die, like the people on the earth. The conception is wholly 
materialistic. Alfred Jeremias’ says of this religion: “A practical streak runs 
through the religion of the inhabitants of the Euphrates valley. Their gods 
are gods of the living ; they are in active intercourse with them as helpers in 
every action, as rescuers from all evil. The whole religious interest centres 
on the necessities of this world. There is no room for the anxious reflection 
and philosophising as to the whence, and whither of the soul, which is so 
characteristic of the Egyptians. With death comes an end of strength and 
life, of hope and comfort. Hence their religion as such has little to do with 
conceptions of another world.” 


contemptuous silence was observed. The reply of Villadarias, who said that 
Spaniards never changed either their religion or their king, was the 
sentiment of all except one. The disembarkation being at length effected, 
with some loss, the governor of Rota admitted the invaders, and for his 
treason was created a marquis, by the agent of the archduke. But the 
inhabitants had little reason to congratuhite themselves ; they were 
plundered, insulted, beaten, and even murdered by the licentious soldiery. 
At the town of Santa Maria, the inhabitants of wliich fled at the approach of 
the invaders, greater excesses were committed, i Equally unsuccessful was 
the attempt of the English ships to force their way into the harbour. 
Cowardice was now added to murder and rapine ; the invaders precipitately 
retreated to their ships ; six hundred of the rearguard were cut to pieces by 
half the number of pursuers ; more still were drowned in their precipitate 
efforts to regain the ships — all who straggled behind were massacred by 
the incensed peasantry. The armament returned, and in Vigo Bay it 
destroyed the greater part of a Spanish and French fleet, rich by the 
productions of the Indies. 


The fate of the governor of Rota, who on the retreat of the English had been 
hanged by order of Villadarias, did not deter a nobleman of the highest 
rank, of great power, and still greater riches, from the same treason. 
Cabrera, the admiral of Castile, who in the preceding reign had dispensed 
the patronage of the crown, from disappointed ambition, at seeing the 
cardinal Portocarrero in possession of a post to which he considered himself 
entitled, opened a treasonable correspondence with the court of Vienna. His 
intrigues, in a few short months, did more for the allied cause than would 
have been effected by the English cabinet in as many j’ears : he drew the 
Portuguese king, Pedro II, into the confederacy, and persuaded Leopold to 
allow the archduke to visit the peninsula. The treaty which was signed at 
Lisbon in May, 1703, was as infamous to the character of its partisans as 
any other transaction of this war. 


On the return of Philip, he found the government embarrassed, and the 
nation indignant, at the recent loss of his wealthy galleons in Vigo Bay. He 
found, too, the divisions in his cabinet more bitter than even at the period of 
his departure. To the j)rincess Orsini was owing the declining power of 
Cardinal Portocarrero, and the ascendency of the count de Mon-tellano, 


who showed more deference to the queen’s favourite. D’Estrees, a man of 
considerable talent, of great family, and highly in favour with Louis, 
disdained to win the princess : the same influence procured his recall, his 
own nephew, tlie abbe D’Estrees, being made an instrument of his disgrace. 
At the same time the Spanish cardinal retired in disgust. The abbe 
succeeded to his uncle’s post ; he, too, quarrelled with the princess ; and by 
conduct at once rash and double, brought on himself the indignation of the 
king and queen. In his recall, however, he had the gratification to perceive 
that his charges against the favourite princess d’ Orsini had their effect, and 
that she was ordered to leave the Spanish court at the same time. 


Indignant at the loss of her favourite, the queen exhibited her revenge by 
thwarting the measures of the new French ambassador, the duke of 
Grammont, and by opposing the execution of every order sent from Paris. 
Louis soon found that, if he wished to retain his ascendency, her resentment 
must be appeased. This could be effected only by the return of the princess. 
That celebrated woman accordingly resumed her former empire ; and 
Grammont was replaced by a successor. 


P ” Here they committed the most enormous sacrileges, adding the rage of 
enemies to that of heretics,” says San Felipe.” ] 
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While this feeble cabinet was thus a prey to the basest passions, the storm 
of war again lowered on the frontier. In pursuance of the treaty with 
Portugal, twelve thousand English and Dutch troops, who were soon joined 
by the archduke Charles in person, were landed in that country. But the 
duke of Schomberg, the general of the English forces, was a man of fac- 
titious reputation ; he was far inferior in either activity or ability to a son of 
the English James II, the duke of Berwick, whom Louis placed at the head 
of the combined French and Spanish army. 


With a force considerably superior to that of the enemy, divided into three 
bodies, and accompanied by Philip in person, he advanced into Portugal. 
First, Salvatierra was invested and reduced ; other fortresses shared the 
same fate. 


Fagel, the Dutch general, was surprised in the wild recesses of the Sierra 
Estrella ; and though he himself effected his escape, his whole division was 
captured. The marquis de las Minas, the only good ofBcer in the Portuguese 
service, took the field, defeated Ronquillo, one of the Spanish generals, and 
in a few days rescued several of the fortresses which had been reduced. 
Under the walls of Monscato a still more decisive advantage was gained 
over Ronquillo. The skill of De las Minas was equal to his valour ; he 
baffled every attempt of Berwick to dislodge him, and even forced that 
general to return across the frontier. 


As for Schomberg, he did nothing during the whole campaign, says 
Berwick,e but move from place to place with his army : he was 
consequently removed, and succeeded by Lord Galway, a man more 
imbecile than himself. Berwick could easily have triumphed over liis 
stujoid or cowardly enemies ; but as he was no favourite at court, obstacles 
were thrown in his way, and towards the close of the campaign he was 
recalled. 


While these indecisive events were passing in Portugal, an expedition, 
under the prince of Hesse-Darmstadt and Sir George Rooke, the English 
admiral, proceeded to Barcelona in 1704. The prince had boasted that no 
sooner should the standard of Charles be erected, than it would be joined by 
thousands of the disaffected Catalans. But though sufficiently inclined to 
throw off their allegiance to Philip, none joined the English, who, after an 
ineffectual attemjjt on Barcelona, re-embarked, and returned towards 
Portugal. On their passage, however, they took Gibraltar ; and Sir George 
had the satisfaction to inflict some loss on the French fleet off the coast of 
Malaga. But the transactions of the year were little honourable to the allies 
of Austria. 


The following year was destined to prove more memorable, and more 
successful to the allies. Gibraltar, the blockade of which had been 
commenced the preceding October by the marquis of Villadarias, and which 


was now jjressed by Tesse, the successor of Berwick, made so gallant a 
defence that in May its siege was raised. Though disappointed at the ill 
success of its imbecile generals in Spain, the English cabinet was 
emboldened, by the victories of Marlborough, to make new and mightier 
efforts against the Bourbon prince in the south. In June, fifteen thousand 
men, under Lord Peterborough, were despatched to Spain. This 
extraordinary man, whose eccentricities even surpassed his genius, on 
arriving at Lisbon was joined by the archduke Charles, who was justly 
disgusted with the ill success of his affairs in Portugal. The jjrince of Hesse- 
Darmstadt persuaded the archduke to advance against Barcelona. He well 
knew that the indignation of the people against the crown and the 
Castilians, joined to their desire for the recovery of their lost independence, 
— a desire which had subsisted with 
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unimpaired force since the time of Ferdinand the Catholic, — had 
multiplied the disaffected. 


On arriving before Barcelona, Peterborough saw that the fortifications were 
in the best state, and well defended ; and he knew that an army four times as 
numerous as the one he commanded would be necessary to form the first 
line of circumvallation. In this emergency he resolved to attempt the 
surprise of the fortress of Monjuich, which overlooks the city, and the 
possession of which would, if not decide, at least prepare the surrender of 
Barcelona. But that fortress, being built on the summit of an abrupt hill, and 
protected by formidable works, was considered impregnable ; and 
impregnable it would have proved to an open attack. Secrecy being the soul 
of his enterprise, which he did not communicate even to the archduke, with 
the view of lulling the garrison into security, he re-embarked his great guns, 
and announced his intention of sailing for Italy. But, the very night 
appointed for his departure, he silently moved fourteen hundred men 
towards the works, acquainted the gallant Hesse-Darmstadt with his 


intention ; and both heroes, on reaching the foot of the ramparts, waited 
until day slaould dawn. 


The assault was then vigorously made by about three hundred men. It 
succeeded though the prince was killed. From this elevation the artillery of 
the English played with tremendous effect on the ramparts of the city ; a 
breach was made, and a day appointed for the assault. The governor, 
Velasco, though among the bravest of the brave, to avoid the horrors 
attending a storming, offered to capitulate. On the 23rd of October, the 
archduke solemnly entered, and was proclaimed king of Sijain. The 
example of the capital was followed by the rest of the principality ; it spread 
into Valencia, next into Aragon and Murcia, which ultimately ranged 
themselves on the same side. For the rapidity of such success it is diilicult 
to account. 


The English historians gently slide over the atrocities of this war. Though 
all profess to follow San Felipe “ they do not mention the rapes, murders, 
acts of sacrilege, and robberies committed by the English and their allies, 
the Catalan miquelets, who were, in fact, a species of banditti. Wives 
ravished before the eyes of their fettered husbands, daughters before their 
fathers ; even churches turned into brothels, and the altars used as the most 
convenient places for the consummation of such iniquities, are said to have 
been common scenes. The Catalans themselves ai-e im/jlicated in them. 


Lord Mahon/ will not allow Tess‘ ff to have jjossessed merit of any 
description. Both his memoirs and his letters show that he was a sagacious 
observer ; and his military talents were unquestionably not mean. 


The reduction of Barcelona and the insurrection of Valencia could not fail 
to make a profound impression at Madrid. By this time Philip seems to have 
attained a salutary conviction that, unless he assumed an activity 
corresponding to his circumstances, his reign would soon be at an end ; he 
accordingly resolved to take the field in person. Having petitioned Louis for 
a powerful reinforcement, and withdrawn most of the troops engaged on the 
frontiers of Portugal, — leaving a handful only under Berwick, who had 
been again ordered to assume the conduct of the western war, — he 
proceeded to invest Barcelona, the recovery of which would naturally 


constrain the submission of Catalonia, and perhaps put an end to the war by 
the capture of his rival. 


In the passage through Aragon little care was taken by the royal army to 
cultivate the good will of the people ; because a lieutenant was murdered in 
his bed at Guerrea, the incensed soldiers were permitted, not only to 
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plunder the inhabitants, but to massacre the neighbouring peasantry. Philip 
proceeded towards the capital, under the walls of which he was joined by 
the duke of Noailles ; and he had the gratification of seeing the entrance to 
the harbour blockaded by a fleet of thirty sail. Yet twenty-three days elapsed 
before the fall of Monjuich, and several more before a breach was made in 
the walls of the city wide enough to admit the assailants. In a few hours 
Philip was assured that the enemy would be in his power. At this critical 
moment, when the sun of Charles seemed to be set forever, a British 
squadron appeared in sight ; the French fleet retired towards Toulon. 


Valencia 


Philip, forsaking his guns, his baggage, and even his wounded, made a 
precipitate though reluctant retreat. At this time his affairs seemed hopeless. 
The duke of Marlborough had just triumphed at Ramillies ; a French army 
in Italy had been almost annihilated ; and the war in his own western 
provinces was no less disastrous than in the eastern. Great as were the 
abilities of Berwick, his small band could not face the forty thousand 
enemies before him : he therefore retreated, and had the mortification to 
witness the capture of Alcantara, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Salamanca, and the 
approach of the confederates towards Madrid. By his advice the court was 


removed to Burgos, the ancient capital of Castile. It was high time ; for 
scarcely had Philip left it, when tlie light troops of Galway and De las 
Minas appeared in sight, and on the 28th day of June, those chiefs, at the 
head of thirty thousand men, made a triumphant entry into Madrid. 


To ordinary and even to many acute observers the Bourbon power seemed 
forever fallen in the peninsula. Without forces, without money, a fugitive 
from his capital, which was occupied by a formidable enemy, his fairest 
provinces in the power of his rival, Philip was expected to retreat into 
France. But adversity called forth powers which had hitherto slumbered 
within him, and the existence of which had not been suspected, perhaps, 
even by himself. With a fortitude which would have done honour to a stoic, 
he bore his sudden, almost overwhelming reverses: with pathetic simplicity 
he harangued his handful of troops, whom he assured of his 
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unalterable resolution of dying with them in defence of their common 
country ; and, as to the future, he looked forward with a hope which showed 
that he knew the Spanish character much better than his timid counsellors. 


When the allied troops had entered into Madrid, no shout had been raised in 
favour of Charles : a mournful silence reigned ou every side. Madrid was 
not Spain, and the Spaniards were not Flemings — facts of which the allied 
generals had soon a melancholy experience. In Castile, almost every 
individual became a soldier. Estremadura furnished and equijJi^ed “twelve 
thousand ; in Salamanca, no sooner had the allies left it on the march to the 
capital than the inhabitants arose, again proclaimed Philip, and levied a 
body of troops to cut off all communication between them and Portugal. 
Those whom sickness or age prevented from drawing the sword, 
contributed their money to the same end. ” The day before yesterday,” 
wrote the princess Orsini, ” a priest brought 120 pistoles to the queen, from 
a village which contained only the same number of houses. He said, ‘ My 
flock are ashamed of sending so small a sum ; but they wish me to say that 


there are also 120 hearts faithful even to death.’ The good man wept as he 
spoke, and truly we wept with him ! ” The rising spirit of the people was 
not the only cause of this change : the allied generals grew suddenly 
inactive ; the troops in Madrid abandoned themselves to many excesses, 
which they found more attractive than the fatigues and dangers of a 
campaign. Had even the inhabitants been attached to Charles, the presence 
of the Portuguese — such were nearly all the troops under De las Minas — 
would have changed their loyalty into disgust. Another expedient of a most 
loathsome kind did more mischief ; the common women were instructed to 
visit the tents of the invaders, of whom six thousand were soon taken to the 
hospitals. 


Charles himself wasted so much time in Barcelona and Aragon, that when 
he joined his generals at Guadalajara he perceived the active Berwick at the 
head of a greater force than his own. By that able man his communication 
with Aragon was intercepted — it had been already cut off with Portugal ; 
Andalusia was in arms, so that his only way of escape was into Valencia. 


Philip joined in the pursuit as far as the confines of Murcia, witnessed the 
reduction of Orihuela, Cuenca, and Cartagena, and returned in triumph to 
Madrid, which received him with enthusiastic demonstrations of joy. 


The tide of success had now set in too strongly to be stemmed by any 
barrier opposed by the allies. On the plain of Almanza, De las Minas and 
Galway were signally defeated by the able Berwick. This victory 
established the throne of Philip : it inspired his adherents with confidence ; 
in the same degree it dispirited his enemies, and it was followed by 
advantages of still greater moment. While the duke d’Orleans, who arrived 
with reinforcements from France, led an army into Aragon, Berwick 
proceeded to reduce the fortresses of Valencia. The capitals of both 
kingdoms submitted without striking a blow : in the former, the example 
was imitated by the remaining strong places ; in tlie latter Denia, Jativa, and 
Alicante resisted, but were ultimately reduced. In punishment of their 
desperate valour the inhabitants of Jativa were barbarously butchered, the 
walls were razed to the ground, and when it was subsequently rebuilt, it was 
not allowed to retain its former name, but received that of San Felipe. But 
the heaviest of all penalties was the abolition of the ancient fueros, both of 


Aragon and Valencia, by a royal decree of June 29th, 1707. This abolition 
was effected in virtue of the royal authority, and of the right of conquest ; 
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the privileges, says the decree, had been granted at the mere pleasure of the 
crown, and the same pleasure now revoked them. The pretension was not 
more iniquitous than it was false. But these considerations had no influence 
on the Castilians, who looked only at the rebellion, and who, envious of the 
distinction hitherto possessed by the other kingdoms, were now resolved to 
reduce them to the same level. The same fate had been decreed against the 
privileges of Catalonia, the recovery of which now occupied the cares of the 
French general. But, before this object could be gained, new and almost 
unparalleled difficulties had to be encountered. Naples was conquered by 
the Austrians ; and Milan was already in their power. Tortosa made a long 
and brilliant defence ; some reinforcements were received from England ; 
Galway was displaced by Stanhope, an officer of courage and experience ; 
Count Starhemberg, the imperial general, arrived with auxiliaries, and the 
Balearic Isles were reduced by the allies. 


Yet though in addition to these misfortunes the duke of Orleans was 
recalled through the intrigues of the princess Orsini; though, from the 
reverses of his arms in the Low Countries, Louis XIV intimated that he 
should be compelled to make whatever terms he could with the allies, if 
even they insisted on the sacrifice of his grandson ; though the finances 
were in a distressed state ; though, in the memorable campaign of 1710, 
Philip failed against Balaguer, was defeated by Starhemberg at Almenara, 
still more signally near Saragossa ; though he was forced to retreat to his 
capital, and immediately afterwards to transfer his court from Madrid, 
which he was again destined to see in the power of his enemies, to 
Valladolid — still he had the consolation to find that his reverses endeared 
him to his people, and that Spanish loyalty and honour were not to be 
shaken. Volunteers again flocked in from all quarters ; again were 
contributions of money and corn sent as free gifts. Add to this that the 
victory of La Godiiia, obtained over the luckless Galway, the recovery of 


Ciudad Rodrigo, and the reduction of some Portuguese fortresses on the 
Estremadura frontier had naturally encouraged many to remain firm in their 
loyalty ; and so great was the attachment borne to him that, when his rival 
Charles entered the capital (in October), scarcely a ‘*’mviva!”” was raised 
even by the lowest of the mob. The English general candidly confessed that 
the allies could command no more of the country than where they were 
actually encamped, and that the nation was against them. Chai’les was soon 
disgusted with Madrid ; he left it the following month, and was scarcely 
beyond the gates when he had the mortification to hear the bells merrily 
ringing for his departure. During their stay, his English allies exasperated 
the people beyond forgiveness by their continued insults to the established 
faith, and by lawless rapine. 


Again was Philip recalled by the inhabitants of Madrid, who greeted him 
with their warmest acclamations. Accompanied by the duke of Vendome, 
who had arrived from France, he hastened in pursuit of the allies. At 
Brihuega they overtook Stanhope, at the head of fifty-five hundred men, 
chiefly English. In suffering himself to be surprised by a force so much 
superior, in a town of which the fortifications were few, and these few 
ruinous, was a fatal error ; but he noblj’ resolved to prolong the defence to 
the last extremity. But in the end, when longer resistance was impossible, 
these brave men capitulated, and were dispersed through Castile. 


The following morning Starhemberg, who had been requested by Stanhope 
to advance to the relief of his allies, arrived within sight of the place, and 
Vendome prepared to receive him. In the battle which ensued, fortune 
declared for Vendome. 


H. W. — VOL. X. u 
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The names of the chief gods have been already mentioned. Besides the Hani 
rahuti, the great gods, there were a hosts of smaller ones, and a large 
number of good and evil spirits. Sickness and disease were supposed to be 
brought by demons, the children of the under-world wlio performed the 
bidding of Allatu and Nergal, the rulers over hades. Allatu’s chief 
messenger was Naratar, the demon of pestilence. The Annunaki likewise 
did her errands of destruction. The Babylonians lived in constant terror of 
offend-ing some of these divinities, and a large part of their literature was 
devoted to magical formulas and prayers for aid and protection. Before 
undertaking any deed it was customary to find out whether or not the omens 
were favourable. Certain days were particularly unlucky and on them 
nothing could be done. The 7th, i4th, 21st, and 28th days of every month 
were among the unlucky ones. The later Jewish sabbath is thus seen to have 
been originally 
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an unlucky day rather than a holy day. Hugo Winckler has suggested an 
ingenious theory for the fact that thirteen has always been considered an 
unlucky number. In order to make the Babylonian calendrical system of 
lunar months agree with the solar year, it was necessary to insert an extra 
month. This thirteenth month was regarded as being in the way and 
disturbing calculations. So thirteen came to be regarded as a superfluous, 
unluclTy number. Another sign of the zodiac was appointed for this ex-tra 
month, and this was the sign of the raven. 


A o-reat many of the tablets which have been excavated contain omens. 
Omens’ were drawn from dreams, from the conjunction of stars and planets, 
from earthquakes, eclipses, and in short from all natural phenomena. 
Connected with this w^as the magical literature, the hymns, and penitential 
psalms. If all a man’s precautions had been in vain and disease had come 
upon him, there were magical formulas which might rescue him from his 
misery, certain prayers or hymns he might recite. Every Babylonian had his 
own protecting god and goddess, to whose care he was perhaps committed 
at birth, but the intervention of a priest was necessary to appease the god. 


These disasters, at a time when the allied cause was expected to be 
resistless, the amazing sacrifices of men and money, which England had so 
long and so unwisely made, and, above all, the change of Queen Anne’s 
ministry, strongly indisposed her people to the continuation of the war. 
Besides, by the death of the emperor Joseph, in April, 1711, Charles, the 
last male of his house, succeeded to immense possessions, and was invested 
with the imperial dignity — an expectation indeed soon verified by the 
event; and the union of so many states with the crown of Spain threatened 
to become no less fatal to the pretended balance of power than even the 
union of France and Spain. 


At length Louis, having consented to swear that the two crowns of France 
and Spain should never be united on the same head ; and Philip having 
renounced, both for himself and his successors, all claim to the former — 
engagements which neither considered binding — a general peace was 
signed, April 11th, 1713, by the ambassadors of all the sovereigns except 
the emperor. Its provisions, as far as Spain is concerned, were few but 
momentous. Philip was acknowledged king of Spain and the Indies ; but 
Sicily, with the regal title, was ceded to the duke of Savoy, and Milan, 
Naples, Sardinia, and the Netherlands to the emperor ; Gibraltar, and 
Minorca, with the commercial advantages before mentioned, to the English 
; a general amnesty was guaranteed to the Catalans, but without any 
stipulations for the preservation of their ancient fueros. In case Philip died 
without issue, the succession was to devolve, not on a prince of the house of 
France but on the duke of Savoy. 


By this celebrated peace Spain was stripped of half her possessions in 
Europe. The War of the Succession was now virtually at an end : Charles, 
disabled by the defection of his allies, opened negotiations for withdrawing 
his troops from Catalonia ; and tliough the inhabitants of the capital were 
resolved to continue the struggle unaided, it could not be of long 
continuance. Neither this war, nor the peace which followed it, was 
honourable to the allies. It was signalised by many atrocities, and by 
incessant insults to the religion of the country, and the morals of the people. 


Of all the parties in this war, England is by far the most censurable. Hurried 
into it by hereditary, and in this case absurd, jealousy of France, she 


conducted it without glorj-, and ended it with discredit. She forced the 
Catalans into rebellion, yet she now abandoned them to a cruel and 
vindictive persecution. 


THE CATALAN REVOLT (171.3-1714 A.D.) 


When the Catalans knew that the king had resolved to abolish their fueros, 
that neither honour nor justice was to be expected from England, and that 
the emperor himself was compelled to forsake them, instead of bewailing 
their situation, they manfully resolved to continue in arms against the whole 
force of the Bourbons. They rejected the proffered amnesty of Philip, unless 
their privileges were to be declared inviolable. Had the king complied with 
this condition, he would, doubtless, have attached to his throne, by the 
strongest of all ties, this brave and independent people ; but he appears to 
have regarded every form of freedom with abhorrence, and to have 
considered the frequent insurrections as a consequence of their superior 
rights. A slight acquaintance with the national history would have taught 
him that they were occasioned by the repeated and unconstitutional 
usurpations of the crown. 
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The Catalans did not fall without one of the noblest struggles on record. An 
overwhelming army reduced all their fortresses, except Cardena and the 
capital ; the latter was invested, held for months in a state of blockade, 
while a formidable artillery played, with few intermissions, on the walls. In 
the spring of 1714, twenty thousand Frenchmen, under Berwick, arrived to 
reinforce the besiegers ; nay, an English squadron was despatched for the 
same purpose. Nothing could daunt the inhabitants ; all who were strong 
enough flew to arms ; even the women and the ecclesiastics. Unfortunately 
they disgraced their cause by many excesses : never was tyrannymore 
complete than that which reigned within the walls of Barcelona. All who 
did not prefer the rashest to the most moderate measures, were massacred 
by a ferocious mob. Even priests were forced from the altar or the pulpit to 


the scaffold or the gallows. In the meantime Berwick found that his most 
vigorous attacks were repulsed with loss. The desperate defenders had 
rallied round a black banner, on which was the representation of a death’s 
head, — an intimation that they would neither give nor receive quarter, — 
in a series of wild, almost superhuman efforts. 


Nothing now remained but to make the last awful attempt. Fifty companies 
of grenadiers advanced. Of the desperate valour of the besieged some idea 
may be formed, when it is known that in the course of this eventful day the 
bastion of San Pedro was won and lost eleven times : women and priests 
advanced to the charge with amazing impetuosity ; and such was’the havoc 
which they and their comrades inflicted on the enemy, that in one regiment, 
long before the close of the struggle, every superior officer had fallen, and 
an ensign remained with the command. But numbers prevailed : after 
twelve hours of incessant fighting, the small remnant of Catalans began to 
give way ; a white flag was hoisted, the carnage was suspended, 
negotiations were opened ; but as the deputies still insisted on the 
inviolability of their ancient rights, they were hastily broken off. During the 
night, a fire of musketry was maintained from the houses ; but in the 
morning of September 12th, when Berwick was proceeding to put all to the 
sword, and burn the city to the ground, the leaders consented to capitulate. ^ 


[‘ ” After thirteen years of struggle, the most obstinate and deadly in the 
modern history of Europe, Catalonia was brought back to the fold, shorn of 
all her privileges and assimilated to the contemned Castile.” — Hdme.’»] 


Pulpit, Bukgos Cathedral 
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In return for Lis renunciation of all future claim to the crown of France, in 
1712, Philip forced, rather than persuaded, his council to alter the order of 


succession in Spain — to introduce a sort of Salic law, by which the most 
distant male of the famil}- would be called to the inheritance in preference 
to the nearest female. The cabals of the princess Orsini, who aspired to a 
small independent sovereignty in the Low Countries, and who in her 
disappointment opposed everything which had not served her personal 
ambition, added to the national dissatisfaction. Even after the death of the 
queen of Spain, in February, 1714, who left two sons, the infantes Luis and 
Ferdinand, her influence remained paramount. Perceiving that Philip would 
not long remain without a queen, it was her aim to provide him with one 
who would be as flexible to her purposes as the last. To preserve her present 
reign, she caused the direction of affairs to be intrusted to M. Orry, whose 
attempts to shake the power of the Inquisition, to curtail the immunities of 
the church, rendered both him and her the objects of orthodox hatred. But 
her ascendency was fast hastening to its close ; and, with all her penetration, 
it was hastened by one of far humbler rank, but of superior cunning to 
herself. 


At this period the celebrated Italian abate Alberoni appears on the stage of 
Spanish history : he had entered the country as the agent of the duke of 
Parma, and had been protected by Vendome. He had access to the court, 
where he soon insinuated himself into the good graces of the princess. 
Seeing her embarrassment in choosing a wife for the king, he one day 
proposed Elizabeth [or Isabella] Farnese, daughter of the late, and niece of 
the present duke of Parma, whom he artfully represented as simple, devout, 
immured from the world, and exactly fitted to become her instrument. 


Negotiations were secretly opened for the marriage ; the papal dispensation 
— for the future was nearly related to the deceased queen — was procured ; 
and the favourite exulted in the prospect of continued rule, when she 
discovered the real character of her future mistress. Scarcely was she 
introduced to Elizabeth, when, by order of the latter, she was arrested and 
hurried towards the frontier, without a moment’s time to collect her ward- 
robe. She passed to Rome, where she ended her days in the household of 
the unfortunate Stuart. Her fate excited no sympathy ; it was rather beheld 
with satisfaction: but ^-et it will be regarded by future generations with 
much interest, as a peculiar illustration of the instability of courts. 


A NEW EUROPEAN WAK (1715-1719 A.D.) 


The disgrace of the princess Orsini was followed by the removal of Orry 
and her other creatures from the administration. Like her predecessor Maria 
Louisa, Elizabeth succeeded to the most unbounded power over the royal 
mind, especiallj’ after the death of Louis XIV, whom Philip had been 
accustomed to regard with mingled reverence and fear. That event changed 
his policy. Next to Louis XV, now a child, he was the heir to the French 
crown — his renunciation to procure the Peace of Utrecht had been 
esteemed both by himself and his grandfather a farce — and, as such, he 
might aspire to the regenc}’. It was dexterously seized by the duke 
d’Orleans, a circumstance which alienated him from the French court. 


The queen, whose talents were of a higher order than her predecessor’s, 
whose power of dissimulation would have been honoured even in Italy, 
aspired to place a son of her own (Ain 1716 she was delivered of the infante 
Don 
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Charles) on the throne of France. To the attainment of this object, and the 
continuation of the Spanish influence in Italy, her whole soul was bent. 
Having, by his dexterous intrigues no less than the queen’s favour, 
annihilated the power of the prime minister, the cardinal Del Giudice, and 
obtained the direction of affairs, Alberoni began to exhibit his designs on 
Italy, which were so injurious to the Austrian domination in that peninsula. 
They could not be wholly hidden from the imperial court ; hence distrust, 
next ill will between Madrid and Vienna. 


The impolitic and arbitrary arrest of the Spanish ambassador in Italy, by the 
emperor’s order, so irritated Philip, that he resolved on war, even though he 
knew that a triple alliance had been formed between France, England, and 


Holland, to preserve the integrity of the Treaty of Utrecht. As Spain was 
sure to stancl alone in the conflict, and might probably be opposed to all 
Europe, Alberoni strongly disapproved the war, until he saw that, by 
persisting in his fruitless opposition, he should only seal his own disgrace. 
From that moment he showed great alacrity in preparing for it. With the 
view of conferring greater lustre on his character and administration, he 
compelled the pope to bestow on him the dignity of cardinal. 


In Avigust an armament, consisting of twelve ships and nine thousand men, 
left Barcelona and steered for Sardinia. In about two months the island was 
subdued. So unjustifiable an aggression, without previous declaration of 
war, deeply mortified the emperor and alarmed Europe. In June, 1718, a 
Spanish fleet, consisting of twenty-three ships and thirty thousand men, 
again left Barcelona, cast anchor about four leagues from Palermo, and 
landed the forces. Europe beheld with some alarm this vigorous and 
unexpected effort of a power which, since the reign of Philip I, had sunk 
into insignificance. In the apprehension of another war not less fatal than 
that which had been ended by the Peace of Utrecht, France now joined with 
England, Austria, and the Dutch in the treaty afterwards known by the name 
of the Quadruple Alliance. But the cardinal disregarded the approaching 
storm, and refused to recall the forces in Sicily. Palermo and Messina 
(except the citadel) were speedily occupied ; the whole island was preparing 
to receive the Spanish yoke, when the British fleet, under Admiral Byng, 
arrived off the Sicilian coast. In the action which followed, the Spanish fleet 
was almost wholly taken or destroyed. In revenge, Alberoni entered into an 
alliance with Charles XII of Sweden and the czar Peter to assist the Stuart 
in an invasion of Great Britain ; but the death of the Swedish hero frustrated 
his hopes. 


His next step was to organise a conspiracy, the object of which was to arrest 
the French regent, the duke of Orleans, and to proclaim Philip as the 
guardian of the infante Luis. It was discovered, and war declared against 
Spain. At the head of thirty thousand men, the celebrated Berwick passed 
the Pyrenees into Biscay, traversed Bearn, invaded Catalonia, took Urgel, 
and, after an ineffectual attempt on Rosas, retired into Roussillon. 
Undaunted by these reverses, the cardinal fitted out at Cadiz a formidable 
expedition, which he professed to be directed against Sicily, but which he 


despatched under the duke of Ormonde ; towards Scotland, to assist in 
placing James Stuart on the throne of Britain. But a fatality seems to have 
attended all Spanish armaments against England. Off Cajie Finisterre, the 
present one was dispersed by a violent storm ; two frigates only reached 
their destination, and the handful of troops they poured on the Scottish coast 
was soon compelled to surrender. In revenge a British squadi’on committed 
great devastations on the coast of Galicia. 
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In Sicily, affairs began to assume an appearance equallj-unfavourable for 
this enterprising minister. Austrian troops were poured into the island, and 
the Spaniards were driven from their plains into the fortified places. Spain 
now stood alone against armed Europe. These misfortunes made a deep 
impression on the mind of Philip, who began to regard his minister with an 
unfriendly eye. The cardinal, in the height of his power and totally 
unsuspicious of his situation, received a sudden order to leave Madrid in a 
week, and the Spanish dominions in three. 


His memory was bitterly persecuted in Spain : attempts were made to 
procure his degradation from the purple ; but he vindicated himself in an 
elaborate apology, »’ which he contrived to publish, and which did little 
honour to Philip and the queen. In twelve mouths, on the death of Clement 
XI, he emerged from his secret retirement, and attended the conclave for the 
election of a new pope. He was subsequently a great favourite with the 
Roman see. While in power he had-introduced many and most salutary 
improvements into the internal administration ; he restored to a 
considerable extent the national prosperity ; and he was beyond all 
comparison the greatest minister the country had possessed since the 
famous cardinal Ximenes Cisneros. 


After the removal of the cardinal, Philip acceded to the Quadruple Alliance, 
renounced all claim to the dismembered provinces of the monarchy, 
consented to see Sicily transferred to the emperor, and Sardinia to the duke 


of Savoy : in return, he was acknowledged by his old rival as king of Spain 
and the Indies ; and the reversion of the two Italian principalities was 
entailed on the issue of his present marriage — on the condition, however, 
that they should never be united with the Spanish crown. But these were 
poor advantages in comparison with the extent of his jireparations for the 
war. Having humbled the Moors of Africa, who had long aimed at the 
reduction of Ceuta, he demanded Gibraltar, which, in fact, had been 
verbally promised to him by the duke of Orleans, as the condition of his 
acceding to the Quadruple Alliance. That the duke had acted by the 
authority of the English government, is indisputable ; but the ministry, 
seeing the opposition of the English people to the restitution of so important 
a place, were not ashamed to sacrifice the honour of the country, and to 
evade the fulfilment of the pledge. This was a subject of endless dispute 
between the two governments during the remainder of Philip’s reign. 


PHILIP ABDICATES AND RETURNS (1724 A.D.) 


In revenge, and because he really found that his best dependence was in his 
own family, in 1721, he contracted a matrimonial alliance with the 
hereditary enemy of England : his eldest son Luis was contracted with 
Louisa Isabella [or Elizabeth] . daughter of the duke of Orleans. Soon after, 
he formed a resolution which filled all Europe with astonishment, that of 
abdicating the ci-own in favour of his son and of retiring to the splendid 
palace of San Ildefonso, which he had himself founded. The motives for 
this step may be found in his melancholy temperament, in his religious 
feeling — a feeling little tempered by sober reason — and in an anxiety to 
escape from sceptred cares, which had weighed more heavily on him tlian 
on any other prince of the age. Nor was lie without the ambition of 
equalling, in this respect, the glory of his predecessor the emperor Charles. 
The decree of abdication was dated January 10th, 1724 ; and Philip, having 
solemnly vowed 
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never to resume the crown, retired in a few days to his chosen retreat. The 
court of the youthful Luis was filled with Philip’s own creatures, who paid 
more deference to him than to their new monarch ; nor was anything of mo- 
ment undertaken without his previous sanction. The irregularities of the 
court afforded him sufficient pretext for interference. Louisa Isabella, the 
new queen, was wayward, capricious, and depraved ; regardless of Spanish 
customs, and attached to the follies if not the licentiousness of the French 
court. To correct her, she was arrested, and confined to the Buen Retiro, but 
released before the end of the week, on her promise of amendment. The 
death of Luis (who by will declared him successor), by the smallpox, in 
August, 1724, after a seven months’ reign, again induced Philip to claim the 
sovereignty. But that sovereignty he had solemnly abdicated ; the act had 
been registered by the council of Castile, and sanctioned by his own vow. 
Through the artifices of the queen, however, who prevailed on the papal 
legate to absolve him from his vow, he dismissed his unwelcome scruples, 
and resumed the regal functions in all their extent. 


THE ADVENTURES OF EIPPERDA 


The restoration of Philip was naturally that of his queen’s policy — the 
establishment, by treaty or force, of his son Don Charles [afterwards 
Charles III] in the Italian principalities. Indignant at the evident 
lukewarmness of England, France, and Holland, in a matter which they 
themselves had proposed to advocate, he suddenly swerved from his past 
policy, and despatched an ambassador to Vienna to obtain from the 


emperor, hitherto his bitter rival, advantages which were not to be expected 
from the interested delays of the mediators. 


The jjerson employed iu this mission was one of the most extraordinary 
characters in political life — the baron de Ripperda, a Catholic gentleman 
of Spanish descent, but a native of the Netherlands, of good education but 
of no principle. Perceiving that his religion was a barrier to his ambition in 
his native country, he embraced the Protestant, and was returned a deputy to 
the states-general. His general talents and his knowledge of commerce were 
such that he was chosen envoy to Madrid, to settle the commercial 
differences of the two nations. Perceiving tliat both fortune and honours 
were to be more easily obtained in the service of Spain than in any other, he 
resigned his ministry, procured letters of naturalisation, and reverted to his 
original religion. 


The fall of Alberoni, which was partly owing to his intrigues, and the bold 
j)lans he proposed for invigorating the industry and improving the revenues 
of the kingdom, rendered him a favourite with Philip ; with the queen, his 
bold suggestion to negotiate immediately with the emperor established his 
credit. Being selected for the difficult mission, in November, 1725, he 
repaired secretly to Vienna. Early in the following year treaties were signed. 
For his services on this occasion, and still more for the magnificent, though 
impracticable proposals which he had made for the renovation of the 
Spanish monarchy, the ambassador was created duke de Ripperda, a 
grandee of Spain, and on his return, prime minister. 


But his elevation turned his head ; his inability to realise any of the 
magnificent promises which he had made showed him in his true colours — 
as an unprincipled adventurer. Not six months had elapsed since his 
accession when, by a royal decree, he was dismissed from his employments 
and 
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The following prayer, from a tablet used as prayer-book for the use of priest 
and penitent, is taken from King’s c Bahyloniaii Religion and Mythology: 


O my God, who art angry, accept my prayer, O my goddess, who art angry, 
receive my supplication. Receive ray supplication and let thy spirit be at 
rest. O my goddess, look with pity on me and accept my supplication. Let 
my sins be forgiven, let my transgressions be blotted out. Let the ban be 
torn away, let the bonds be loosened. Let the seven winds carry away my 
sighs. I will send away my wickedness, let the bird bear it to the heavens. 
Let the fish carry off my misery, let the river sweep it away. Let the beast of 
the field take it from me. Let the flowing waters of the river wash me clean. 


To ascertain why the evil had come upon the man, questions like the 
following were asked, some of which show an advanced moral code : 


Has he estranged the father from his son or the son from his father? Has he 
estranged the mother from her daughter or the daughter from her mother? 
Has he estranged the brother from his brother or the friend from his friend ? 
Has he refused to set a captive free ? Has he shut out a prisoner from the 
light? Has ho committed a sin against a god or against a goddess? Has he 
done violence to one older than himself ? Has he said yes for no or no for 
yes ? Has he used false scales ? Has he accepted a wrong account ? Has he 
set up a false landmark ? Has he broken into his neighbour’s house ? Has he 
come near his neighbour’s wife ? Has he shed his neighbour’s blood ? 


On one old tablet which has a Summerian interlinear translation the stricken 
man turns to Marduk as an intercessor : 


An evil curse like a demon has come upon the man 
Sorrow and trouble have fallen upon him 

Evil sorrow has fallen upon him 

An evil cur.se, a spell, a sickness, 


‘Tlie evil curse has .slain that man like a lamb. 


transferred to the fortress of Segovia. There he would, doubtless, have 
ended his days without trial, had he not contrived to effect his escape by the 
aid of a maid-servant whom he had seduced, and who afterwards 
accompanied him in all his extraordinary adventures. He arrived safely in 
Portugal, embarked at Oporto, remained a short time in England, and 
proceeded into his native country ; but the imminency of his danger 
increasing, he fled to Morocco, where a renegade had secured him a 
favourable reception. Whether, as is asserted, during his short stay in 
Holland he again embraced 


the Protestant faith, is perhaps doubtful, but that at the court of Mulei 
Abdallah he submitted to circumcision is probable, even though the relation 
rests on no other authority than that of his enemies. It is certain that for 
some years he directed the councils and commanded the armies of the 
Moorish emperor, after whose dethronement he retired to Istria, where he 
ended his days in 1737, professing, in his last moments, that he died in the 
Roman Catholic faith. 


The chief remaining transactions of this eventful reign must be related with 
greater brevity. For some time after the disgrace of Ripperda, Spain adhered 
to the German alliance ; and was alternately friendly or adverse to England, 
according as the policy of the two courts harmonised or varied. Gibraltar 
was more than once besieged, but without effect. British armaments 
frequently appeared off the Spanish coast, but/vithout inflicting much 
injury. As the emperor was naturally averse again to admit the Spaniards 
into Italy, and sought for delays, even for evasions, in fulfilling his 
compact, in 1729 the Treaty of Seville, between Spain, England, and 
France, broke the connection between the courts of Vienna and Madrid. 
Philip, by threatening to revoke the commercial advantages secured by the 
Treaty of Seville, forced the English king to interfere in behalf of Don 
Charles. In virtue of his efforts, and the assistance of France, the infante 
was soon invested with the actual possession of Parma and Piacenza, and 
declared successor to Tuscany. ^ As England evinced a disposition to 
remain on good terms with the emperor, the Bourbons adhered the more 
closely to each other ; the kings of Spain, France, and Sardinia entered into 
an alliance against Austria. 


Spanish Noblewoman 


[‘” And so at last, after years of constant plotting and secret treaties 
innumerable, Elizabeth Famese had triumphed in the great object of her life 
: all Europe accepted the sovereignty of her son over the Italian dominions 
of her forefathers. She had kept Europe in effervescence for years, but she 
had her way ; and the persistence of one woman had re-estab- lished 
Spanish influence in Italy and raised Spain once more to a leading place in 
the councils of the world.” — Hume.A] 


THE LAST OF THE ARMADA 
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It was now that doubtful measures and useless treaties were succeeded by 
active and extended hostilities. While one French army crossed the Rhine, 
and another passed the Alps, a Spanish army under Charles invaded Naples, 
and conquered it almost without an effort. Sicily was next reduced; and the 
infante, by order of Philip, was solemnly crowned king of the Two Sicilies. 
By the Treaty of Vienna, in 1735, the emperor, whose arms had been almost 
uniformly unfortunate, consented to acknowledge Charles, and in return he 
received Parma and Tuscany. 


Omitting the petty intrigues in the cabinet of Madrid — the rise of one 
worthless favourite, or the ruin of another — the foreign transactions of the 
country continued to be sufficiently important. England was soon brought 
into hostile collision with this monarchy. One reason was the jealousy 
entertained of the Bourbon family by the recent acquisition ; another was 


the opposition thrown in the way of English commerce by the ministers of 
Philip ; a still greater was the contraband traffic which England resolved to 
maintain with the American colonies — a traffic not very honourable to 
England and deeply injurious to Spain. On the other hand, the royal officers 
in the West Indies, under the pretext of the right of search, made many 
illegal seizures ; and, on all occasions, exhibited indirect hostility to the 
British trade. Her right of search arose from her sovereignty, and had been 
confirmed by successive treaties ; but it was suddenly assailed by the 
English opposition.’ 


There is no doubt that though the English were most frequently to blame in 
these transactions, several cases of injustice and violence might be imputed 
to the Spaniards. These cases were carefully culled out, and highly coloured 
by the British merchants : these were held out to the British public as fair 
samples of the rest, while a veil was thrown over the general practice of 
illicit traffic in America. The usual slowness of forms at Madrid and the 
difficulty of obtaining redress, even in the clearest cases, added to the 
national indignation in England: it was also inflamed by a denial of the right 
to cut logwood in the bay of Campeche, and disputes on the limits of the 
new settlement which the English had lately formed in North America, and 
which, in honour to the king, had received the name of Georgia. 


These grievances of the British merchants, embodied in angry yet artful 
petitions, were urged by the opposition in repeated attacks and with 
combined exertions. First came a motion for papers, next the examination 
of witnesses, next a string of resolutions, then a bill for securing and 
encouraging trade to America. The tried ability of Pulteney led the van on 
these occasions, and under him were marshalled the practical knowledge of 
Barnard, the stately eloquence of Wyndham, and the rising genius of Pitt. 
William Murray, the future earl of Mansfield, also appeared at the bar as 
counsel for the petitioners, and thus commenced his brilliant public career. 
Every resource of oratory was applied to exaggerate the insults and cruelties 
of the Spaniards, and to brand as cowardice the minister’s wise and 
honourable love of peace. It was asserted that the prisoners taken from 
English merchant vessels had been not merely plundered of their property, 
but tortured in their persons, immured in dungeons, or compelled to work in 
the Spanish dockyards, with scanty and loathsome food, their legs cramped 


with irons, and their bodies overrun with vermin. Some cajitives and 
seamen who were brought to the bar gave testimony to these outrages, and 
were then implicitly believed. Yet calmer judgment may remember that they 
were not examined upon oath, and had every temptation to exaggerate 
which interest, party zeal, or resentment can afford ; that to inveigh against 
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the Spaniards was then considered a sure test of public spirit ; and that they 
were told to expect, upon the fall of Walpole, a large and lucrative 
indemnity for their pretended wrongs. 


But the tale that produced the most effect upon the house, and found the 
loudest echo in the country, was what Burke has since ventured to call “the 
fable of Jenkins’ ears.” This Jenkins had been master of a trading sloop 
from Jamaica, which was boarded and searched by a Spanish guarda casta, 
and though no proofs of smuggling were discovered, yet, according to his 
own statement, he underwent the most barbarous usage. The Spanish 
captain, he said, had torn off one of his ears, bidding him carry it to his 
king, and tell his majesty that were he present he should be treated in the 
same manner. 


This story, which had lain dormant for seven years, was now seasonably 
revived at the bar of the house of commons. It is certain that Jenkins had 
lost an ear, or part of an ear, which he always carried about with liim 
wrapped in cotton, to display to his audience ; but I find it alleged by no 
mean authority that he had lost it on another occasion, and perhaps, as 
seems to be insinuated, in the pillory. His tale, however, as always happens 
in moments of great excitement, was readily admitted without proof ; and a 
spirited answer which he gave enhanced the popular effect. Being asked by 
a member what were his feelings when he found himself in the hands of 
such barbarians, ” I recommended,” said he, ” my soul to God, and my 
cause to my country.” These words rapidly flew from mouth to mouth, 
adding fuel to the general flame, and it is almost incredible how strong an 


impulse was imparted both to parliament and to the public. ” We have no 
need of allies to enable us to command justice,” cried Pulteney ; ” the story 
of Jenkins will raise volunteers.” 


On his jDart, Walpole did not deny that great outrages and injuries had been 
wrought by the Spaniards, but he expressed his hope that they might still 
admit of full and friendly compensation ; he promised his strenuous 
exertions with the court of Madrid, and he besought the house not to close 
the avenue to peace by any intemperate proceedings, and especially by 
denouncing altogether the right of search,‘ which the Spaniards had so long 
exercised, and would hardly be persuaded to relinquish. i 


SPANISH ACCOtTNT OF THE WAR WITH ENGLAND (1739-1741 
A.D.) 


At length Walpole could no longer resist public outcry ; King George gave 
orders for a numerous squadron to be fitted out and appointed Vernon 
admiral of the fleet destined against the Spanish Antilles. A formal 
declaration of war was published on October 23rd, 1739. London received 
it with enthusiasm, the bells of the churches were pealed, a huge multitude 
accompanied the heralds, and everywhere it was heard with frenzied 
acclamation. It would seem that Great Britain’s salvation depended on this 
war, and speculators rejoiced at the prospect of the treasures to be brought 
from the mines of Peru and Potosi. It was also many years since the 
Spaniards had entered on a war with such unanimous good will. Monarch, 
ministers, and people looked upon it as a national struggle, in which justice 
and the interests and honour of king and state were at stake. 


[‘ The importance of this ” right of search ” will recur in connection with 


the War of 1812 between England and the United States. The war hereafter 
described is sometimes called ” The War of Jenkins’ Ear.” ] 
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Fortunately also, the fleet arrived opportunely from America, with great 
profits, having evaded the vigilance of the English who attempted to give 
chase. By this means, while England was compelled to keep a considerable 
fleet to watch the movements of the French who threatened her coasts, 
numerous Spanish privateers set sail from all the ports of Spain, and 
cruising about with daring courage captured a number of English merchant 
ships in a very short time. We are assured that within three months of the 
issue of the letters of reprisal, eighteen English jArizes had been brought 
into San Sebastian, and that before the year was over a list remitted from 
Madrid was published in Holland, which put the value of the prizes made at 
more than 23,000,000 reales [£234,000 or #1,170,000]. This only increased 
the anger and desire for vengeance of the English. Their eiforts were 
principally directed against the Sjianish possessions in the New World. 
Vernon’s squadron attacked and took Porto Bello, November 22nd, 1739. 
The news was received in England with universal jubilation, though it 
hardly called for such general rejoicing, the prize certainly not 
corresponding to the expenses of so large a fleet, all that Vernon seized at 
this place being three small ships and $8,000 in Spanish money. 


The English now despatched a formidable fleet of twenty-one ships of the 
line and as many frigates with nine thousand men, to invade the West 
Indies, the chief object of their ambition. 


This squadron was to join Vernon’s ; and almost at the same time 
Commodore Anson set sail with another small squadron to cruise about the 
coast of Peru and Chile. Much time had passed since so large and well- 
equipped a fleet had set sail from Great Britain ; the kingdom held the 
brightest hopes of it, the English thinking to cut off communication between 
Spain and the New World, and by depriving the former of the ti-easures of 
America to bring it to more humble and peaceable terms. But this nation, so 
apt to criticise the Spanish slowness, delayed their prei/arations for so long 
that the season passed, and the Spaniards had time to fortify their towns and 
prepare for defence. But the English attacked Cartagena, and succeeded in 
taking possession of several advanced forts at some distance from the town. 


These trifling successes made Admiral Vernon so confident of victory, that 
he despatched letters to England announcing that he would shortly be 
master of the town. The news was received in London with extraordinary 
rejoicing ; the English believed that they were near to overthrowing the 
Spanish empire in America, and in their enthusiasm they caused a medal to 
be struck, representing on one side Cartagena, and on the other a bust of 
Vernon, with an allegorical inscription to the illustrious avenger of national 
honour. These bright hopes speedily vanished ; Vernon attempted an assault 
on the fort of San Lazaro, for which twelve hundred men were appointed, 
but nearly all fell victims to their ill-advised courage ; the few who 
remained were cut down by a party of Spaniards who sallied out of the 
castle. This reverse increased the discord between Vernon and Wentworth, 
commander of the troops ; the continual rains had caused an outbreak of a 
fatal disease which soon reduced the troops to half their number. They were 
compelled to abandon the enterprise, and withdrew to Jamaica, having 
destroyed all the forts they had taken. 


Commodore Anson visited the coast of Chile, took possession of Payta, and 
spent three days in sacking and firing the town. He then directed his course 
to Panama in search of the rich vessels which carried the treasures of the 
Indies to Spain. He finally succeeded in giving chase to the Spanish 
galleon, Nuestra Sefiora de Covadonga, which he attacked and captured 
with 
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all her treasures, valued at £313,000 [$1,565,000], the richest prize, says an 
English writer, ever brought into British ports, but also the only loss of any 
importance suffered by Spain in this war. 


The English made other attempts on the coasts of the New World, but 
without success, either because of the intemperance of the climate and the 
discord among the generals, or because of the precautions and wise 
measures taken by the Spanish government. Admiral Vernon decided to 


attempt the conquest of Cuba ; but after several fruitless attempts he soon 
saw that his forces were inadequate for the purpose. He was forced to 
withdraw, having lost eighteen hundred men. Thus we may count as 
destroyed the army and fleet which had left England, and raised the 
confident hopes of the English people of depriving Spain of her dominion 
in America. A few ships and a few weakened troops were all that remained 
on Vernon’s return to England. Such was the result of the naval war 
between England and Spain. An English contemporary writer calculates 
that at least twenty thousand men were sacrificed in this unfortunate 
expedition, and a foreign writer estimates the prizes taken by the Spaniards 
during the war at 407 English ships.* 


With this temperate Spanish account English historians generally agree, 
Wm. Connor Sydney “> calling the war ” one of the greatest blots in the 
chronicles of the realm.” Spain’s new naval power had been largely due to 
the zeal of the minister Jose Patiiio, who had, however, died in 1736, too 
soon to see the glory of the victory over England.” 


THE WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION (1740-1746 A.D.) 


The death of the emperor Charles VI, the famous competitor of Philip, 
without male issue, stimulated this monarch, as it did other sovereigns, to 
acts of spoliation. While Bavaria, Saxony, Prussia, and France each pursued 
its advantage, without regard to the succession which each had guaranteed 
with the deceased emperor, he looked toward Italy in search of an 
establishment for the infante Philip [or Felipe], his second son by the 
present queen. Hence all Europe was engaged in war. In 1741 an army was 
sent to Italy, a junction effected with the Neapolitans, and the combined 
forces marched into Lombardy. But several circumstances impeded the 
success of the Spanish arms. The king of Sardinia joined England and 
Austria ; a superior force expelled Montemar, the Spanish general, from his 
position ; a British squadron compelled the king of Naples to observe 
neutrality ; and the troops of that power were consequently recalled. During 
the following years the war sometimes raged, but often languished, with 
various success. Don Philip headed the army in person ; but was more than 
once compelled to retreat into the French territory ; while at sea the 


superiority generally lay with the British over the combined fleets of France 
and Spain. At length the Neapolitan king broke his neutrality, and rejoined 
the Spaniards : this junction enabled Don Philip to resume the offensive. 
But after some desperate struggles,“ the Spanish and French troops were 
expelled. In the Treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, in 1748, Spain was disposed to 
lay down her arms, by the cession of Parma, Guastalla, and Piacenza, to 
Don Philip. 


Before the conclusion of this peace, in July, 1746, an attack of apoplexy 
hurried Philip V to the grave. His character is apparent enough from his 


1 [“At Piacenza the Franco-Spanish army was literally cut to bits by 
Lichtenstein (July 16th, 1746), and the ambitious dreams of Elizabeth 
Farnese seemed to melt into thin air.” — Hume.* Fuller details of this war 
will be found in the French, Austrian, and English histories. ] 
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actions : indeed, it requires no other illustration. Whatever might be his 
general weakness, his unconquerable indolence, his subjection to his 
queens, he had a sincere desire for the good of Spain ; and in part that desire 
was fulfilled. Under his rule the country enjoyed more prosperity than it had 
experienced since the days of Philip II. Nor was he deficient in a taste for 
literature. He founded the royal library of Madrid, the royal Spanish 
academy, the academy of history, and the academy of San Fernando, for the 
encouragement of the fine arts. In private life he was a model for princes : 
he was almost spotless. His only fault, let us rather say his only misfortune, 
was his want of capacity for the station he occupied : he would have been 
an admirable private gentleman, or an exemplary ecclesiastic. 


THE GOOD KING FERDINAND VI (1746-1759 A.D.) 


Ferdinand VI, second son of the deceased monarch, by Maria Louisa of 
Savoy (the fate of the eldest, Luis, has been already related), was, on his 
succession, in his thirty-fourth year. Though he did not want natural 
affection for his step-brothers, he was not to be controlled by the queen- 
dowager, whose influence was forever at an end ; nor would he sacrifice the 
best interests of his kingdom to provide Italian sovereignties for the infantes 
[his half-brothers] . Hence, he consented to procure peace for his dominions 
by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, as related. His disposition was averse to 
war, which, as he clearly saw, had obstructed the career of the national 
improvement ; nor was he so blind as to be ignorant that the blood and 
treasures of his people had been wasted for French or Austrian rather than 
Spanish objects. He respected the king of France as the head of his house, 
but he asserted his resolution not to become the viceroy of that monarch. If 
to this we add that he was a prince of honour, of integrity, of strict veracity, 
we shall have said all that truth will permit in his praise. 


He had the melancholy temperament, the incapacity, the indolence of his 
father ; nor was he less uxorious. His queen, Maria Theresa Magdalena 
Barbara, daughter of Joao V, king of Portugal, to whom he had been united 
in 1729, was a woman of engaging manners and of mild disposition, but 
avaricious. The same blemish attached to one of the most influential 
ministers, the marquis of Ensenada,’ a man of low origin, but of ready parts 
and of profuse expenditure. 


But the strangest influence over the destiny of the kingdom was that 
exercised by a singer, the famous Farinelli, who by his profession had made 
a fortune in England, and had been attracted to the court of Madrid in the 
hope that his music would have some effect over the hypochondriac Philip.’ 


Tlie Singer Farinelli 


Carlo Broschi, surnamed Farinelli, was a Neapolitan, whose voice and skill 
had obtained him great musical renown, and enabled him to amass a 
handsome fortune upon the boards of the London opera-house. During one 
of Philip’s worst fits of hypochondria, Elizabeth Faruese invited Farinelli to 
Madrid, in order to try the effect of exquisite music upon her husband’s 
obstinate melancholy. The result answered to her utmost hopes. She 
arranged a concert in a room adjoining that where Philip had for months 


His god has departed from his body. 
His guardian goddess has left his side, 


He is covered by sorrow and trouble as with a garment, and he is 
overwhelmed. 


‘\_En se nada, that is, “in himself nothing,” referring to iiis humble origin. ] 
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lain in bed, pertinaciously resisting every entreaty to attend either to the 
business of his kingdom or the cleanliness of his person. Farinelli’s vocal 
powers aroused him. He sent for the performer, and amidst a profusion of 
encomiums, promised to grant him whatever rewai-d he should ask. 
Whereupon Farinelli, by the queen’s instructions, requested the king to rise 
from his bed, undergo the usual operations of shaving and dressing, and 
attend the council of state. Faithful to his word, Philip complied, and 
returned for a while to his ordinary habits of life. From that moment 
Farinelli was retained, with a handsome pension, at Philip’s court, and daily 
soothed the half insane monarch with his melodious warbliugs. 


Upon Ferdinand’s accession this favour rose to unexampled height. 
Farinelli, besides being appointed director of the opera, and, in fact, 
superintendent of all the royal pleasures, was honoured with the cross of 
Calatrava. 


Farinelli seems never to have forgotten himself in this singular exaltation. 
He rejected all bribes, laughed at the adulation of his sui‘eriors, and long 
answered to those who besought his interference, ” I am a musician, not a 
politician.” In spite of his modesty, however, he at length became a political 
agent, having discovered that his intervention was, upon many occasions, 
agreeable and convenient to Barbara. The influence he was thenceforward 
led to exert acted in two opposite directions from the honest feelings of his 
heart, as did Barbara’s from the dictates of her jjolicy : his warm attachment 
to the empress-queen, whose subject he was born, and to England, where he 
had acquired his wealth, rendering him a zealous advocate of their interests, 
whilst friendship for Ensenada induced him, if not to assist in forwarding all 
that minister’s plans, yet to make the utmost exertions to sujDport him in 
his place.” By what strange instruments are mankind governed ! ^ 


The reign of Ferdinand exhibits little more than a contest between the 
British and Fi-ench agents, in support of the respective policy of their 
nations : Carvajal took part with the former, Ensenada with the latter. In 
1754, Carvajal’s death dejected the English as much as it elated the hopes 
of the French. Soon afterwards, Ensenada himself was disgraced. Ferdinand 
continued to observe a wise and dignified neutrality in the European war, 
occasioned by the rivalry of France and England. Not even the offer of 
Minorca, which the French conquered from the English, nor that of 
assisting in the reduction of Gibraltar, could incline the court in favour of 
the Gallic policy. Equally fruitless was the offer of Gibraltar b}’ the English 
themselves, as the condition of joining the confedei-acy against France. But 
so mild, and just, and virtuous a prince was not long spared to Spain and to 
Europe. After the death of his queen, in 1758, he would never attend to 
either affairs of state or the ordinary enjoyments of life : in twelve months 
he followed her to the tomb. As he died without issue, he left the crown to 
his next brother, Don Charles, king of the Two Sicilies. 


Indolent as were the habits of Ferdinand, he was a blessing to Spain, not 
merely from his pacific reign, but from his encouragement of agriculture, 
commerce, and the arts. But the greatest benefit he procured for his 


[1 Was it not time, after the disastrous influences of cardinals, monks, 
warriors, merchants, and noblemen had been tormenting Spain for 
centuries, that a musician should be tried ? Are not the eminently beneficial 
results of the singer’s influence over the benevolent king his justification ?] 


[^ Martin Hume”* calls Ferdinand VI “the most truly beneficent sovereign 
that Spain had known for centuries. The encouragement extended to 
learning and intellectual progress was even more marked than that given by 
his father. Academies and learned societies sprang up everywhere ;” and 
again, A “Ferdinand had found Spain struggling painfully to the light, still 
ruined, bankrupt, and miserable. He left it enjoying comparative prosperity, 
with a fleet of fifty ships of war and £3,000,000 ($15,000,000) in the 
treasury.” | 
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country was the abolition of the grievous abuse of papal patronage. By it 
the chair of St. Peter had nominated to all benefices which fell vacant 
during eight months out of the twelve — thence called apostolical — and in 
any month, provided the possessor died in Rome. This monstrous 
usurpation was independent of expectations, indults, annats, fifteenths, and 
the other endless sources of papal rapacity. In 1753, the king procured from 
the pope a concordat, by which the right of nomination, during every 
month, was reserved to the crown ; and the tributes contracted to be paid by 
the holder of the benefice to the see of Rome, in return for his nomination 
to it, were suppressed. 


CHARLES III (1769-1788 A.D.) 


By the Treaty of Vienna the two crowns of Naples and Spain were never to 
be placed on the same head : hence Charles III, on his accession to the 
latter, was compelled to resign the other in favour of a son. As the eldest, 
Philii), was a constant prey to mental imbecility, the second, Charles, 
succeeded to the rights of primogeniture, and was declared heir to the 
Spanish monarchy ; while the third, Ferdinand, was hailed as king of the 
Two Sicilies. Having appointed a council of iegency during the minority of 
Ferdinand, Charles bade adieu to his former subjects, whom his 
administration had strongl} attached to his person, and proceeded to 
Madrid. In the ministry he made few changes. He retained General Wall, 
but suffered Ensenada to return to court ; he dismissed the minister of 
finance, whom he replaced by the marquis Squillaci [called Esquilache by 
the Spaniards], an Italian nobleman of considerable experience in that 
department ; and he advised Farinelli to quit the kingdom. 


When Charles ascended the throne, he found France and Great Britain 
involved in a war which, under the vigorous administration of Pitt, was 
highly disastrous to the arms of Louis. The success of the English 
displeased him ; he feared lest the victors should turn their arms against his 
richest settlements in the New World. France was eager to make common 
cause with him. The result was an intimate alliance, known by the name of 
the Family Compact, by which the enemy of either was to be considered the 
enemy of both, and neither was to make peace without the consent of the 


other. However secret the articles, they were suspected by Pitt, who would 
have anticipated Spain by an immediate declaration of war, and by breaking 
off the hollow negotiations which, to gain time, France had commenced, 
had he not been replaced at this juncture by a court favourite, the earl of 
Bute. The new ministry were made the dupes of the Bourbon courts ; the 
negotiations were artfully prolonged until the arrival of the Spanish 
treasures from the Indies, and until preparations were made by both 
countries to carry on the war with vigour. 


The mask was then dropped, and hostilities were invited. However unstable 
the English ministry, under a sovereign more feeble even than his 
predecessors, a vigour had been given by Pitt to every branch of the public 
service, which in the present war secured the triumph of English arms. In 
the West Indies, the Havana, in the east, Manila, were taken (1762) ; nor 
were the allied French and Spanish arms successful in Portugal, which, in 
punishment of its connection with England, was invaded by twenty-two 
thousand men, under the marquis of Soria. They could only take Almeida 
before they were compelled to retire within the Spanish territory. Worse 
than all other disasters was the state of the finances, which 
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were, in fact, exhausted ; while the interruption to trade, occasioned by the 
present hostilities, rendered it impossible for any minister to rely on new 
contributions. In this emergency, the two courts turned their eyes towards 
peace, which was concluded at Paris, February 10th, 1763. Omitting the 
concessions made by France, Spain purchased the restoration of the 
conquests which had been made, by the cession of Florida, by the 
permission to cut logwood in the bay of Honduras, and by a renunciation of 
all claim to the Newfoundland fisheries. 


These unfavourable conditions were not likely to remove, however it might 
be prudent to smother, the irritation of the Spaniards. But such, at length, 
were the improvements effected in the collection of the revenues, and in the 


national forces by sea and land ; such the results of a wise economy and a 
better discipline, under the superintendence of the count of Aranda, a man 
of enterprising genius, that these forces were considerably augmented, and 
taught to confide in their own strength. The British ambassadors at Madrid 
were no longer treated with even outward respect. That Spain was inclined 
to war is evident from the whole conduct of its ministers ; but the desire 
was counteracted by the internal embarrassments of France. Thus affairs 
continued, until the count of Aranda being succeeded by the marquis of 
Grimaldi, and the latter, in his turn, by the count of Florida-Blanca, England 
received another blow through her ally Portugal. Portugal, the queen- 
dowager of which was the sister of Charles, joined the Family Compact. 


The progress of the misunderstanding between England and her American 
colonies (1776-1783) afforded an opening for humbling her power. By 
entering into an alliance with the rebels, and by an open war with Britain, 
France at once indulged her hereditary enmity, and secured a friend in the 
rising states. With a policy as blind as it Avas vindictive, Florida-Blanca 
persuaded Charles to concur with France in behalf of the revolted colonies. 
Charles declared war, procured the co-operation of a French fleet, and 
caused Gibraltar to be closely invested. The situation of England, at this 
time, was exceedingly critical. By all Europe her ruin was considered at 
hand. Without an ally ; opposed not only to her colonies, but to France and 
Spain, which were favoured by the secret wishes of Portugal, Morocco, 
Holland, Russia, and Austria ; a prey to intestine commotions ; cursed by an 
imbecile and extravagant court, and by a ministry no less despicable, her 
prospects were indeed hopeless. But the native vigour of her defenders, 
though it could not avert disasters unexampled in her histor)-, and was in 
most instances lamentably misdirected, at least averted impending ruin. 
Gibraltar, though garrisoned with no more than a handful of men, exhibited 
a defence which astonished all Europe ; and, though the coasts of England 
were frequently insulted by the appearance of a hostile flag, no descent 
followed. These fleets were not long suffered to exhibit even these 
ineffectual bravadoes. Having retired to the peninsular ports, one of them 
was defeated by Admiral Rodney, who about the same time had the good 
fortune to capture a convoy of fifteen sail. But the capture of a British 
merchant fleet by the enemy ; the loss of some settlements in the West 
Indies and on the banks of the Mississippi, and the conquest of West Florida 


by Galvez, an enterprising Spanish officer, more than counterbalanced this 
advantage. 


These disasters would have been much greater, had not the English cabinet 
contrived to spread division between the two allied powers. The offer of 
Gibraltar — an offer made with anything but sincerity — more than once 
arrested the hostile march of Spain, and led to secret negotiations. Florida- 
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Blanca had, however, the good fortune to propose the famous armed 
neutrality, by which the maritime power of Europe endeavoured to 
annihilate the naval superiority of Britain ; and he had the still greater glory 
of recovering Minorca [February, 1782, after seventy-four years of English 
possession]. Elated by this success the Bourbon ministers despatched a 
formidable fleet to expel the English from the West Indies, whilst their 
allies the Dutch, in concert with Hyder (Haidar) Ali, strove to drive the 
Same enemy from the Carnatic. But the French admiral De Grasse sustained 
so signal a defeat that the enterprise, as far as regarded the West Indies, was 
abandoned. To England, however, the war was fatal : the American colonies 
obtained their independence. Humbled and discouraged, the ministry now 
made propositions for peace ; and negotiations for the purpose were opened 
at Paris. It was at length concluded (1783) on terms sufficiently humiliating 
to the British nation. She surrendered the two Floridas, Minorca, Tobago, 
and Goree on the African coast, consented to be excluded from the greater 
part of the Gulf of Mexico, and to admit the French to a participation of the 
Newfoundland fisheries : while, in return for such concessions, she could 
not obtain the slightest advantage for regulating her trade either with the 
peninsula or the American colonies. 


Advantageous as were the conditions of peace, Charles, when his 
resentment towards England was cooled, could not fail to perceive the 
impolicy of the recent war. He had assisted to establish a republic on the 
coniines of his Mexican empire, and he knew that his own colonies had 


caught the same fire of independence. In fact, he had soon the mortification 
to see extensive districts in South America in open insurrection. 


The remaining foreign transactions of Charles may be shortly dismissed. 
His treaty with the sultan of Constantinople and with the Barbary states 
freed his subjects from piratical depredations, and procured them 
commercial advantages in the Mediterranean superior to those enjoyed by 
any other European power. In Portugal, where his influence was confirmed 
by the marriage of his daughter Carlotta with the infante Joao, afterwards 
Joao IV, he procured from the French a share in the commercial advantages 
which had been hitherto exclusively enjoyed by the English. In an equal 
degree was the English influence impaired in Holland by the ascendency of 
the Bourbon courts. He wrested from the ministry most of the commercial 
privileges which during two centuries had been possessed by the British in 
the West Indies. But as he grew in years he became less favourably 
disposed towards France, and more willing to cultivate a good 
understanding with England. 


The internal administration of Charles was not less signal than his foreign 
policy. It exhibits many novelties ; of which some were highly beneficial, 
while others were odious to the people. So long as the efforts of his 
ministers were confined to the improvement of commerce and agriculture, 
to cleansing and lighting the streets, to the construction and re/jairs of the 
roads, to the reorganisation of the police, and to the amplification of the 
public revenues, they were cheered by the popular approbation ; but when 
flapped hats and long cloaks — those screeners of assassination — were 
prohibited, a loud out-cry was raised against the introduction of foreign 
customs. A monopoly for the supply of oil and bread to the people of 
Madrid bore on the lower orders much more sensibly than a change of 
costume, and called forth loud imprecations against the marquis Squillaci, 
the author of this impolitic innovation. On the evening of Palm Sunday 
(1766) the mob arose. They spread throughout the city, breaking the lamps, 
asSassinating the soldiers, 
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and forcing every man they saw to lower the brim of his hat. The following 
morning the king communicated with them ; promised tliat the obnoxious 
minister should be replaced by a Spaniard ; that tlie decree against ilapped 
hats and cloaks should be repealed ; that the price of oil, bread, soap, and 
bacon should be reduced, the monopoly destroyed, and the insurgents 
pardoned. 


The following morning, however, hearing that the royal family and the 
ministers had fled to Aranjuez, they assembled in greater numbers than 
before. During forty-eight hours tlie city was a prey to this lawless mob. 
Charles wrote to the Council of Castile that the obnoxious minister was 
already exiled, and that, if the people would quietly disperse, his other 
promises should be executed with equal fidelity. The message, being 
proclaimed throughout the city, was received with shouts of applause ; the 
rioters instantly surrendered their arms and drums, shook liands with the 
soldiers, and departed to their homes. 


That this commotion was a political intrigue was no less the conviction of 
the king than of his ministers ; and his suspicions fell on the Jesuits. ^ 


EXPULSION OF THE JESUITS 


It is unnecessary to trace here the rise and progress of this celebrated order 
whose position in history has been such a peculiar one. It will be sufficient 
to observe that their spirit of intrigue, dangerous maxims, bond of union, 
and persevering ambition had long rendered them an object of fear and 
jealousy to many of the European governments ; and there was scarcely a 
political intrigue, or public commotion, in which they were not actually 
implicated, or supposed to be engaged. Such, however, was their extensive 
iniluence, from the number and talents of their members, and the authority 
which they exercised over the public mind, by monopolising, in a great 
degree, the duties of education ; such also was their influence in the 
cabinets of Catholic princes, as directors of their consciences, and such the 
wealth and power they had appropriated, that till the middle of the 


eighteenth century no statesman had been found bold enough to smite this 
spiritual colossus. The first blow was struck in the petty kingdom of 
Portugal, by the marquis of Pombal, the minister of a weak and 
superstitious monarch, whose court and household were filled by their 
members and adherents. 


From a suspicion, well or ill founded, that they were implicated in the 
memorable attempt to assassinate the king, they were in a single day 
involved in one common disgrace, their property confiscated, their 
members transported as prisoners to the coast of Italy and set ashore in the 
states of the church. Their expulsion from Portugal (1759) dissipated the 
terror inspired by their name and power, and prepared the way for their 
expulsion from France, which took place in 1764, with circumstances of 
more humanity and moderation than in Portugal. 


It now became the leading principle of the French minister to complete their 
downfall in other countries, and particularly to obtain their expulsion from 
Spain. For this purpose, Choiseul employed all the resources of intrigue to 
excite alarm at their character and principles, and implicate them in every 
offence which was likel}’ to throw disgrace on their body. He did not 
scruple even to circulate forged letters, in the name of their general and 
chiefs, and to propagate reports of the most odious and criminal nature 
against the members themselves individually. These artifices and this 
anxiety will not appear superfluous, when it is considered that Spain was 
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the country wliicli gave rise to the institution, and fostered it with peculiar 
affection ; that the king, a devout prince, had shown himself its friend and 
protector. The final cause which led to their expulsion was the success of 


the means employed to persuade the king that their intrigues had caused the 
recent tumult at Madrid, and that they were still forming new machinations 
against his own person and the royal family. Influenced by this opinion, 
Charles, from their zealous protector, became at once their implacable 
enemy, and hastened to follow the example of the French government 
(1767). 


He confided the execution to Count de Aranda, who had so ably suppressed 
the commotions at Madrid. The king himself wrote, and directed with his 
own hand, circular letters to the governors of each province, which they 
were to open at a particular hour and in a particular place. When the period 
arrived, the six colleges of the Jesuits at Madrid were surrounded at 
midnight with troops, headed by officers of the police, and admission being 
obtained, the bells were secured, and a sentinel placed at the door of each 
cell. The rector was commanded to assemble the community ; and the 
different members being collected in the refectory, the royal decree of 
expulsion was formally read. Each member was then permitted to take his 
breviary, linen, chocolate, snuff, a few other conveniences, and his money, 
on specifying the amount in writing. They were distributed in different 
vehicles, each carriage under the escort of two dragoons, to prevent any 
communication, and were thus conveyed to the coast. So complete were the 
precautions, and so prompt and regular was the execution, that the 
inhabitants of the capital were ignorant of the event till the following 
morning, when the cavalcade was already on its journey. 


In the same manner each college, in the different parts of Spain, was 
invested. The transports, under the convoy of several frigates, steei-ed for 
the ecclesiastical state, and appeared off Civita Vecchia, where the different 
officers had orders to land their unfortunate charge. But the pope forbade 
their admission, under the pretext that, if the Catholic sovereigns of Europe 
should abolish the religious societies, the papal dominions would be too 
small, and the treasure too poor to maintain them. During these delays, the 
Jesuits were crowded like convicts on board the transports, in tlie most 
sultry season of a sultry climate ; and of the old and infirm, or those who 
had suffered from their sedentary life, numbers perished within sight of 
land. At length, after beating about the Mediterranean, exposed to storms 
and tempests for three montlis, they were received on the isle of Corsica ; 


Then Marduk saw him 

He entered into the house of his father Ea and said to him : 

” O my father, an evil curse like a demon has beset the man.” 
Twice he spoke unto him and said 

” | know not what that man has done nor whereby he may be cured.” 
Ea made answer to his son Marduk : 

” O my son, what thou dost not know, what can I tell thee ? 
< ), Marduk, what thou dost not know, what can I tell thee ? 
What I know, thou knowest, 

Go my son Marduk, 

Take him to the house of purification 


Take away the spell from him, remove the spell from him.” 
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A very pessimistic view of life is shown by the following complaint of a 
sick man quoted by Jeremias: “The day is sighing, the night a flood of tears 
; weeping is the month and misery the year.” 


We have already seen specimens of Babylonian hymnology. The following 
hymn to Sin, as translated from Shrader’s in work on cuneiform 
inscriptions, shows real religious fervour : 


Lord, ruler among the gods, who alone is great on heaven and earth, Father 
Nannar, Lord, God Amar, ruler among the gods 


those who had the misfortune to survive preceding hardships were 
deposited in warehouses like bales of goods, without beds, and almost 
without the common necessaries of life. They remained in this dejilorable 
situation, till their destiny was fixed by a compromise with the pope, when 
they were “Jermitted to repair to Italy, and receive the scanty pittance 
allotted for their maintenance by the king of Spain. In the distant and 
exten.sive colonies of South America, similar precautions were adopted. 


On considering this transaction with impartiality, it is impossible to deny 
that, however necessary the expulsion of the Jesuits might be deemed, yet 
the execution itself was one of the most arbitrary and cruel measures ever 
held out to the indignation of mankind. No other reason was alleged for 
these rigorous measures than the absolute good pleasure of the king. In this 
state of pi’oscription they were not only prohibited from justifying their 
conduct, but it was ordained that if one single Jesuit should send forth the 
slightest apology in their favour, the pensions of all should instantly cease, 
and that all subjects of Spain who should presume to publish any writing. 
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either for or against them, should be punished as if guilty of high treason : 
circumstances which can scarcely be credited in a free nation, if the truth 
were not still attested bj-the edict for their expulsion. The only apology 
which can be advanced in favour of such a cruel measure is that, the whole 
body being closely linked together in absolute obedience to their general, 
no one member could presume to publish anything without the approbation 
of his superior ; and such was their mighty iutluence over the consciences 
of persons of all ranks and descriptions that, if any had been permitted to 
continue in Spain, or to return thither while the ferment subsisted, they 
might have excited dangerous tumults among the people. 


Charles notified this important measure to the head of the church in firm but 
respectful terms. It was not to be expected that the pope would acquiesce in 
so sudden and unqualified an expulsion of the most zealous partisans of the 


holy see, and still less so bold and irritable a pontiff as Clement XIII. The 
reply of the king announced respect and affection for the head of the 
church, but unshaken firmness in his resolution. The example of Spain was 
speedily followed by the king of Naples. The Jesuits were exjielled with the 
Same precautions as in Spain, and conveyed without ceremony across the 
frontier into the ecclesiastical state. When a petty sovereign like the duke of 
Parma ventured to expel the Jesuits from his states, and establish various 
regulations to restrain the papal authority, Clement deemed it a proper 
opportunity to exercise his spiritual power, without the danger of a repulse. 
He therefore issued a brief against the duke, threatening his territories with 
interdict, and his person with excommunication, unless he revoked his 
ordinances against the privileges and rights of the church. 


The princes of the house of Bourbon, watchful for an opportunity to abridge 
the pretensions of the Roman see, accordingly opposed this exertion of 
papal authority with the most vigorous measures. France occupied Avig-non 
and the Venaissin, and Naples seized Benevento ; and all the Catholic 
powers united in a common censure of the papal brief as illegal and 
vindictive. But while the dispute was yet in suspense, the decease of the 
aged pontiff opened a field for the struggle of the civil against the 
ecclesiastical power. No intrigue was spared by the Catholic powers to 
baffle the influence of the Jesuits, and obtain the election of a person who 
would enter into their views; and they at length procured the choice of 
Ganganelli, a monk of the order of Minor Conventuals. He ultimately 
yielded to the incessant and pressing solicitations of all the Catholic powers 
; and on the 21st of July, 1773, abolished the order of Jesus bj’ a bull, in 
which he ascribes his consent to respect for the representations of the king 
of Spain, wlio insisted on this measure as necessary for the tranquillity of 
Christendom and the peace of liis own dominions. 


Charles, satisfied with having annihilated the power of the Jesuits, secured 
the tranquillity of his dominions, and eradicated their influence as a body, 
reverted to his natural mildness, and by a royal rescript permitted the 
members who yet survived to return to Spain, and obtain possession of 
lands which had fallen to them by inheritance (1783). c 


It is almost needless to add that, in the present, as in the case of the 
Templars, and at a later period in tliat of the suppressed monasteries in 
England, a very small portion of the possessions so unjustly confiscated 
was applied to any useful purpose ; in Spain, as in England, it found its way 
into the pockets of a needy sovereign, of courtly minions, or of unprincipled 
adventurers. 


In most respects, the internal administration of Charles was one of unmixed 
good. The increase of the standing army, a force absolutel}- neces- 
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sary, not merely for the national defence, but for the i/reservation of 
domestic tranquillity ; its improved discipline ; a judicious organisation of 
the police ; the restriction of ecclesiastical immunities in such cases as were 
incompatible with the well-being of the people ; the circumscription of the 
powers of the Inquisition ; an attempt to colonise the Sierra Morena ; the 
establishment of schools to supply the void left by the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, signalised the administration of the count of Aranda. The same 
reforms were extended or improved by the count of Florida-Blanca, who 
added others of even superior importance. The encouragement of 
agriculture, commerce, and the useful arts of life ; a radical change in the 
intercourse of Spain with her colonies ; a considerable augmentation in the 
returns of the mines, in the customs, in every branch of the revenue ; the 
introduction of new manufactures, and the encouragement of such as were 
already established ; the facilitation of intercourse, by means of new roads 
and canals, between the great marts of Spain ; and numerous reforms in the 
forms of judicial process, and in the responsibility of the judges, were a few 
of the many benefits conferred by this great minister on his country. 


Charles III died, December 14th, 1788, at the age of seventy -three. From 
the vigour of his constitution he would, doubtless, have lived longer, had 
not his heart been affected by the precarious state of his relations in France, 
by the loss of his son Don Gabriel, of his daughter-in-law Doiia Maria of 


Portugal, and of their infant. He was a prince of considerable talents, of 
excellent intentions, and of blameless morals. In his public character, his 
best praise is to be found in the fact that, through his ministers, he 
introduced a degree of prosj/erity to which his people had been strangers 
since the days of Philip II. In i/rivate life he was unlike most kings. During 
a long widowhood, his example afforded no encouragement to 
licentiousness : as he was severe towards himself, he was naturally so 
toward others. His chief defects were obstinacy, too great reserve, even with 
his ministers, and an immoderate addiction to the exercise of hunting. By 
his queen Amelia, a princess of Saxony, he left issue (1) Philip Pascal, 
excluded through natural imbecility ; (2) Charles his successor, imprisoned 
and forced to abdicate by Bonaparte ; (3) Ferdinand, king of the Two 
Sicilies. Four other sons preceded him to the tomb.? 


Hume A calls Charles III “the only good, great, and patriotic king that 
providence liad vouchsafed to Spain in modern times.” Coxe c tells of his 
placid temper, and his lovableness ; ” those who attended on his infancy 
grew gray, or died in his service.” The anecdote is told of him that on his 
death-bed his confessor asked if he could pardon his enemies, and he 
answered ; ” Why should I have waited till this extremity ? They were all 
forgiven the moment after the offence” — a spirit rare indeed in Spanish 
history. « 


‘<i.-.-j^jj*34s;”- 
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Charles IV ascended the throne at the mature age of forty. The nation 
entertained great expectations from their new king. His first measures 
confirmed the hopes of tliose who confined tlieir views to a continuation 
and increase of the benefits conferred during Cliarles Ill’s reign, if not the 
expectations of those who desired bolder innovations or of those who 


regretted the days of inquisitorial omnipotence. He confirmed Florida- 
Blanca in his post, and, at his suggestion, remitted considerable arrears of 
taxes incurred by indigence, suspended the alcahala ujion wheat, and 
adopted economical reforms for the purjjose of saving out of the annual 
expenditure of the country the means of liquidating the still unpaid debts of 
the crown. 


Charles further showed his good sense by amicably settling a dispute that 
had arisen with England, at the price of partially abandoning a useless 
extension of the monopoly claimed b}’ Spain along the western coasts of 
America. But from this period the history of Spain, as of every other 
country in Europe, becomes involved with the extraordinary events taking 
place in France on account of the French Revolution. 6 For a full account of 
these events one must look in the history of France, only those being 
recounted here which have a close bearing on Spain. « 


The relations of these neighbouring and long-allied countries, France and 
Spain, were now of the strangest character. Hereditary affection attached the 
two royal families to each other, and they were furthermore united by ties of 
blood and community of interests. The king and especially the Spanish 
ministers poured their fear-mingled hatred upon the national assembly and 
the principles of the Revolution on every occasion. 
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France and the assembly which personified it had no more deadly enemy 
than Florida-Blanca. He allied himself in turn with the emperor Leopold in 
order to dictate to the French people the measure of reform they required, 
and with the northern cabinets to force the assembly to destroy its work 
with its own hands, and re-establish tlie absolute monarchy as it existed 


before the Revolution. Finally he tried to reconcile the Grand Turk with the 
empress Catherine to permit of Russia’s joining the other continental 
monarchies in building a dike to resist the rush of the revolutionary torrent. 


But, during the interval, events had progressed; for after the French king’s 
flight and his arrest at Varennes, the situation had become most serious. 
Royalty was dead, but the king still lived, and an imprudent step might 
compromise the threatened life. Florida-Blanca realised this and refused to 
associate Spain with a counter-revolutionary plot which was being 
organised in the south of France. But at the same time he sent the national 
assembly a letter and pleaded the cause of the fugitive king, prisoner in liis 
own palace, in a tone which sounded more like a threat than a prayer. The 
assembly, its dignity hurt, replied with a scornful order of the day ; and the 
breach between the two governments, whose principles were so opposed, 
widened more than ever. 


Not daring to declare war upon France, the imprudent minister declared it at 
least upon the French in his own country ; a decree ordered all foreigners 
resident in Spain to take an oath of allegiance to the Catholic faith, to the 
monarch and laws of the country, and to renounce their nationality and call 
themselves Spaniards. This tyrannical measure, apparently directed at all 
foreigners, was in fact aimed at the P/rench alone, who were established in 
the peninsula to the number of thirteen thousand. The assembly was not 
deceived, and realised that, from that time on, it had an avowed enemy in 
the Spanish minister. 


The Pyrenees were frequently crossed by French emissaries charged with 
the spreading of revolutionary doctrines to the peninsula. Florida-Blanca, 
hard pressed, finally established a quarantine on the frontier with the object 
of protecting Spain against the incendiary propaganda. Under this pretext he 
was able to keep a sufficiently large body of troops on the whole line of the 
Pyrenees to gain France’s respect, lend a hand to anti-revolutionary plots in 
the south, and, in case of invasion by northern powers, keep up a useful 
diversion in the south and complete the blockade of France, c 


THE RISE OF GODOY 


It becomes now necessary to disclose a scene of licentious turpitude, such 
as we have long been spared in the annals of the court of Madrid. Maria 
Louisa the queen of Charles IV had, from the very moment of her marriage, 
betrayed a total disregard for the laws of conjugal fidelity, and her notorious 
gallantries could scarcely be checked even by the austerity of Charles III. 
That king, however, uniformly banished his daughter-in-law’s lovers, as 
soon as the rumour of a new intrigue was brought to him, whilst the prince 
of Asturias remained so blind to his wife’s guilt that he frequently, though 
always in vain, supplicated his father to recall persons whose society was 
peculiarly agreeable to the princess. One of the paramours thus exiled was 
Luis de Godoy, the eldest son of a noble but decayed family of 
Estremadura, who was serving with his brothers in the ranks of the horse 
guards; and this young man, anxious not to lose in absence the affections of 
the princess, 
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employed his brother, Don Manuel, to deliver secretly letters expressing his 
constant passion and his lamentations over his banishment. 


Don Manuel availed himself of the opportunity his office as letter-carrier 
afforded him, to supplant his absent brother, and thenceforward he held the 
exclusive possession of Maria Louisa’s heart. She introduced her new 
favourite to the prince of Asturias, who soon appeared to share his wife’s 
attachment for him ; and when the death of Charles III removed the only 
restraint upon her conduct, the queen hoped to place Godoy at the head of 


the government. Charles IV would not, however, violate the respect he 
owed to the memory of his father, by displacing his minister. Florida- 
Blauca, as has been stated, retained the supreme authority, and, for a while, 
Godoy was obliged to rest content with inferior honours, unbounded 
influence over the queen, and the wealth lavished upon him by both herself 
and her royal consort. 


This state of affairs lasted till 1792, and during those three years Florida- 
Blanca’s caution combined with Charles’ fears for Louis XVI’s safety, to 
preserve peace between France and Spain. But the restrictions imposed 
upon the intercourse between the two countries, by inconveniencing trade, 
had created great dissatisfaction amongst the Spaniards ; and the queen and 
Godoy took care that not only their murmurs, but various accusations, true 
or false, of malversa-tion and oppression, laid to the minister’s charge, 
should reach the king’s ear. In February, 1792, Florida-Blanca, upon these 
imputations, was deprived of his high office, and thrown into prison. As 
soon as it w^as thought no danger existed of his recovering the king’s 
favour, he was released from confinement. The fall of Florida-Blanca did 
not at once make way for Godoy’s exaltation to his post. The count De 
Aranda, in his seventy-fourth year, succeeded to the vacant premiership. 
May, 1792, and as a disciple, or at least an admirer of French philosophy, 
urged his royal master to pursue a more liberal course, to cultivate more 
zealously than heretofore the friendship of then constitutional France. De 
Aranda repaid the queen’s patronage by his concurrence in that showering 
of court favours upon Godoy, ^ which his predecessor had offended her by 
opposing. 6 


But in the meantime events were developing so rapidly that diplomacy 
followed them with difficulty. The two fatal days of June 20th and August 


[‘ “The rapidity with which she loaded Don Manuel Godoy with 
advancement, favours, lands, and distinctions for which he had no particular 
merit, gave ground for evil reports. In a few years he was made 
successively knight commander of the order of Santiago, captain of his 
company, officer of tlie Spanish lifeguards, captain-general of the corps, 
brigadier of the royal forces, field-marshal, gentleman of his majesty’s 
chamber with office, sergeant-major of the royal bodyguard, knight of the 
Grand Cross of the royal and distinguished order of Charles III, grandee of 
Spain with the title of duke of Alcudia, councillor of state (from 1784- 
1791), and superintendent-general of posts and roads, etc.” — LAFUENTE. 
<i] 


Charles IV 
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10th caused that phantom of royal will still present in France to disappear. 
Prussia and Austria, which had no interests to guard, declared war on 
France immediately. The latter replied by doing away with royalty, by 
ber’nning the trial of the king, a prisoner in the temple, and thus broke, in 
che face of the whole world, with all the monarchies in declaring herself 
their mortal enemy. 


Charles IV, devoted like his father to the French royal family, was broken- 
hearted over the insults and disgrace heaped upon the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. De Aranda, whose connection with the French encyclopaedists 
wounded the double cult of the Sjaanish people for religion and monarchy, 
found himself daily more estranged from his former friends. The French 
ambassador, who had ceased all relations with the Madrid cabinet, 
summoned Spain to choose between war and peace, and to make her choice 
known. 


The state council took up the questions and was not long in deciding in 
favour of war. But France was acting while Spain was preparing to act, and 
the blood-stained pages of this terrible history were unfolding one after 
another. The massacre of prisoners in September was the Jacobins’ reply to 
the attacks of the allied monarchs, as well as the high-handed challenge 
thrown to whosoever dared try to stoj) the progress of the revolution. While 
waiting to be attacked from the south its arms were triumphing in the north 
; the duke of Brunswick, in spite of his warnings and proclamations, had 
been driven to shameful flight. In the face of such a situation De Aranda 
drew back. Certainly it was neither courage nor determination which failed 
him, but for him there was one matter which overruled everything else, and 
that was the danger threatening the life of the unhappy monarch. The 
minister of foreign affairs, Le Brun, showed himself disposed to treat with 
Spain, but the convention exacted before anything else that the Madrid 
cabinet should recognise the republic. 


For Charles IV to acknowledge the republic was to sanction the fall of the 
Bourbons and the ruin of one of the princes of that family ; it would betray 
his affections and his dearest interests. Hard pressed by disguised threats, 
the Spanish minister, in spite of his white hairs, went so far as to declare 
that, if the sacred soil of his country was invaded, he, the oldest officer in 
the army, would ask of his king a drum and go from town to town sounding 
the call to arms. In the meantime Charles IV had thought the matter over, 
and the desire to save Louis XVI’s life overruled every other consideration. 
He decided to keep a strict neutrality towards France. Moreover he was not 
ready for war, and an army is not created in an instant, especially in Spain 
where everything is done slowly and at great cost.c But at any rate the time 
now seemed ripe to dismiss De Aranda from his post and call Godoy to his 
place, De Aranda being permitted to keep the presidency of the council. It 
was late in 1792 that the queen’s favourite became the king’s chief agent. « 


GODOY AS MINISTER, AND THE WAR WITH FRANCE 


The new minister’s task was far from easy. The ability of the most 
experienced statesman would scarcely have been able to cope with the 
events taking place in France with too rapid strides. The trial of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI had begun and his life hung by a thread. The great, 
the sole question for Charles IV was to save him. Godoy proposed to offer 
France the mediation of the Madrid cabinet between herself and the 
northern powers 
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in place of De Aranda’s neutral policy ; the basis of negotiations to be the 
abdication of Louis XVI and the delivering of hostages as a sign of good 
faith. An unlimited credit was opened for Spain’s representative at Paris in 
order to buy up judges. But all was useless. A letter from the Spanish 
minister to the convention was returned by order of the day. 


Merciful, gracious father, in whose hand the life of the whole land is held. 


O Lord, thy divinity is like the distant heaven, like the wide sea, full of 
majesty. 


He who has created the land, founded the temple, called it by name 


Father, generator of gods and men, who caused dwellings to be put up, 
established sacrifice 


Who calls to dominions, gives the sceptre, decides fate for distant days. 
Mighty leader, whose depths no god sees through 


“Valiant one, whose knees never grow tired, who opens the way for the 
gods, his brothers, 


Who passes glorious from the depths of heaven to its heights, 
Who opens tlae gate of heaven, makes light for all men. 
Father, generator of all, who looks upon living beings who thinks upon 


Lord, who utters judgment for heaven and earth, whose decree no one alters 
Who holds fire and water, who directs living beings, What god is like to 
thee ? 


In heaven who is great ? Thou alone art great. On earth, who is great ? Thou 
alone art great. 


When thy word resounds in heaven, the Igigi throw themselves upon their 
faces ; When thy word resounds on earth the Anunnaki kiss the ground. 

When thy word speeds above like the storm wind, it causes food and drink 
to flourish, When thy word settles upon the east, the green arises. Thy word 
makes stall and herd to be fat, expands living beings. Thy word causes right 
and justice to arise, so that men speak justice. Thy word is the distant 
heaven, the hidden under-world which no one sees through, Thy word, who 
can understand it, who is equal to it ? 


” France,” said a member, ” can only treat with powers that have recognised 
the republic.” Danton thundered against the audacity of the Spanish 
government, and not even the reading of the letter was allowed. The 
members who had held out their hands for Spanish gold were the first to 
vote the deat]\ of the king. Finally, at the last moment, the Castilian charge 
d’affaires having again tried to intercede in favour of the rojal victim, 
Danton in anger proposed for this alone to declare war on Spain, to punish 
her for daring to interfere in the affairs of the republic. 


The king’s death on January 21st, 1793, of course cut short all negotiations. 
The whole of Spain rose in horror and indignation at the news. Godoy, not 
very scrupulous himself in matters of national honour, exclaimed oji 
learning the fatal news, ” To-day a treaty of peace with France would be an 
infamy ; it would make us accomplices of a crime that thrills Sjjain as it 
does the whole world.” De Aranda alone remained faithful to his system of 
neutrality and to that utilitarian morale of which England presents the most 
finished type. He addressed the king a long memoir on the danger of a war 
for which Spain was not prepared. But neutrality was but a dream in the 
present condition of minds and things in Spain as well as in France. 


The day after the king’s execution the French minister of foreign affairs 
ordered his agents to declare war on every country which refused to 
recognise the republic or treat with her. Thus did the Revolution throw its 
challenge to Europe, and attacked so as not to be itself attacked. It was no 
longer with kings but with peoples that it wished to deal. As for Spain, 
neutrality and disarmament on both sides — that was the ultimatum which 
Bourgoing offered Godoy, reserving to France the right to maintain 
garrisons in the strongholds on the frontier. 


The convention was the first in its declaration of war, drawn up by Barere in 
the style of the period. ” The intrigues of the court of St. James,” it said, 
“have triumphed at JMadrid. The papal nuncio has sharpened the dagger of 
fanaticism in the states of the Catholic king. The Bourbons must vanish 
from the throne they usurped, thanks to the blood and gold of our 
ancestors.” 


Spain responded liy a firm but altogether moderate declaration of war. A 
royal decree banished from the peninsula within three daj’s all the French 


who were not resident there. Moreover, this war, which De Aranda himself 
was powerless to prevent, had become popular in Spain before it had been 
declared ; the gazettes were full of offers and contributions ; there was an 
outbreak of enthusiasm quite on a par with that of France. c 


Toulon proclaimed the dauphin, as Louis XVII, according to the 
constitution of 1791, and invited the united English and Spanish fleets 
under Lord Hood and Don Juan de Langara, to take possession of their 
town, port, and fortifications in his name. Charles likewise prepared to 
invade France by land. A powerful Spanish army commanded by Ricardos, 
governor of Catalonia, and reinforced with the Portuguese auxiliaries, 
crossed the Pyrenees, and entered Roussillon. On the 22nd of June, 1793, 
they took Bellegarde, one of the strongest frontier fortresses, afterwards 
occupying several places of less note, leaving them to winter in force on the 
French territories. The Portuguese troops displayed great gallantry in all 
these actions. 
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But it was only in this southwestern portion of France that the ill fortune of 
the republicans continued to the end of the year. In the course of the autumn 
they eveiywhere else recovered their losses. Toulon likewise was retaken. 


In the year 1794, whilst France seemed most completely disorganised and 
enfrenzied by Jacobinical fury and terror, her armies, rendered well-nigh 
innumerable by the masses of population poured into her camps, and led by 
generals, often of names till then unknown, who started up either from the 
ranks or from professions and trades the least akin to arms, were almost 
uniformly victorious. The prodigious reinforcements sent, in the very 
beginning of the year, to the southwestern provinces turned the fortune of 


war against the Sjjaniards and Portuguese. Early in February they suffered 
two severe defeats near St. Jean-de-Luz. In April the Sjjaniards were 
similarly vanquished in Roussillon, but still occupied their principal 
conquests. Towards the latter end of that month, however, the brave veteran. 
General Dugommier, was sent to supersede the incompetent French 
commanders in Roussillon. The consequences were fatal to the peninsular 
armies. In the beginning of May, Dugommier gained two victories over 
them — one near Ceret, and the other near Coullioure — in which the 
baggage, equipage, and artillery of the defeated armies, with about nine 
thousand prisoners, fell into the hands of the victors. The remaining Spanish 
conquests in Roussillon surrendered. 


Ricardos, whose military talents and experience had been one main cause of 
Spanish success, was now no more. He was succeeded by the count de la 
Union, a young grandee. He made a daring and vigorous effort to relieve 
Bellegarde, but in the end was defeated, with the loss of twenty-five 
hundred men, and compelled to retreat. Bellegarde cai/itulated on the 20th 
of September, after a five months’ siege. General Dugommier immediately 
entered Catalonia, and in the beginning of October again engaged La 
Union, whom he again defeated, but purchased the victory with his own 
life. His army followed the retreating enemy, and in the course of a few 
days avenged their general’s death by that of the count de la Union, and 
three more Spanish generals, who fell in another battle, fought on the 20th 
of the same month, when the Spaniards were once more beaten, and 
completely routed. The Spanish army sought shelter behind the lines, which 
had, during the last six months, been diligently prepared for the protection 
of Catalonia against an invading foe. These, though defended by forty 
thousand men, and fortified with eighty-three redoubts, the French, now 
commanded by General Perignon, next attacked with irresistible 
impetuosity, and carried in the sjDace of three hours, when, without further 
obstacle, they advanced upon Figueras. The works of Figueras were 
deemed pretty nearly impregnable ; it was abundantly provided, and well 
garrisoned. But the panic that seems to have ensued upon the count de la 
Union’s death, and that had facilitated the forcing of the lines, had extended 
hither, and Figueras, to the astonishment even of the besiegers, surrendered 
almost without resistance. Several places in the north of Catalonia followed 


its example. At the western extremity of the Pyrenees the French arms were 
equally successful. 


Charles and his new minister, Godoy, were undismayed by these disasters. 
They endeavoured to excite the population to rise in a mass against the 
invaders. Their attempts were unavailing ; and whilst the French 
complained of the stupid and superstitious insensibility of the people, whom 
their promises of liberty could not allure to join (fraternise, as they called it) 
with them, the court of Madrid complained equally of popular disaffection, 
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as a main cause of the failure of their efforts to defend the country. The 
nation seems, in fact, to have taken no interest in the war. The nobles, 
however, and the clergy, including the orders of knighthood and the 
monastic orders, were zealous in the cause, and freely offered ample 
contributions from their salaries, ecclesiastical revenues, commanderies, 
and private fortunes, to meet the exigency of the moment. 


The misfortunes of the coalition on the eastern frontier of France were not 
calculated to encourage the Spanish court in its determination to resist. 


But the brilliant successes of the French by land were but little compensated 
by their naval and colonial losses. The prince of Orange and his family fled 
to England ; and although Holland was not, like the Netherlands, made 
nominally a French province, she was so in effect, since, under the name of 
the Batavian Republic, she became wholly dependent upon France, at 
whose disposal all Dutch resources, in wealth, fleets, and colonies were 
placed. The fate of Spain was somewhat different. The strong town of 
Rosas, in Catalonia, fell on the 5th of January, 1795; after which four 


months passed in seeming inactivity, the French prejiaring for their advance 
upon Madrid, and the Spanish court vainly endeavouring to rouse the nation 
to resistance. Upon the 5th of May the Spanish army was completely routed 
by the French near Sistella, and with it the last hopes of Charles and Godoy 
fell. Peace was now the only chance of escaping entire subjugation. The 
disposition of the persons in power at Paris was accordingly sounded 
through the American ambassador, and they were found willing to diminish 
the num-ber of their enemies. On the 22nd of July a treaty was signed, by 
which France agreed to evacuate her conquests in Catalonia and Biscay ; 
and Spain, in return, ceded to France the portion of the island of Santo 
Domingo that still belonged to her. Spain further promised to use her utmost 
efforts to detach Portugal likewise from the coalition. The conditions of this 
treaty were so much more favourable than Charles had expected, that in his 
joy he rewarded the duke of Alcudia with the title of Prince of the Peace 
[Principe de la Paz], by which he has ever since been known — an honour 
the more remarkable, because, contrary to the usual practice of the 
continent, in Spain as in England, the title of prince had, till then, been 
practically confined to the royal family. 1 From this period the whole 
system of Spanish policy was changed, and rendered so entirely subservient 
to the views of France that Godoy has been accused by his countrymen of 
corruption ; there is certainly nothing 


[‘ An earlier exception to the rule is to be found in the case of Luis de Haro, 


who received the satne title of Prince of the Peace after the conclusion of 
the Peace of the Pyrenees in 1659.] 


Godot 


(From an old print) 
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in his character or principles that renders it likely he should have scomed a 
bribe. It is needless, nevertheless, to recur to such a suspicion for the 
explanation of his conduct. Spain made peace because she could not resist 
France ;’ and the same weakness would induce her to submit to the 
dictation of her powerful ally. Charles seems to have followed, 
unresistingly, the impulses of his queen and favourite. 


The Peace of Hale was followed by the conclusion of a treaty with the 
United States of North America, by which the Prince of the Peace agreed to 
open the navigation of the MississipjDi to the American Republic, and, as 
far as the United States were concerned, to render New Orleans a free port ; 
measures equally beneficial to both parties. 


SPAIN IN ALLIANCE WITH PRANCE AGAINST ENGLAND 


The Prince of the Peace strove to encourage arts and industry, and 
especially sought to recover the breed of fine horses for which Andalusia 
had formerly been renowned, and which, having been long neglected iu the 
prevalent passion for mules, had degenerated. He even attempted to oppose 
the immense power and ever-accumulating wealth of the Spanish clergy. 


But the arts of French dij\lomacy overbore Godoy’s steadiness in preferring 
the real interests of Spain to hopes of sharing in the military fame and the 
territorial aggrandisement of France. On the 19th of August, 1796, a treaty 
of alliance, offensive and defensive, was signed between France and Spain, 
by which it was stipulated that either power, if engaged in a separate war, 
should be entitled to claim from the other fifteen ships of the line, and 
twenty-four thousand soldiers ; and that if the two countries should be 
jointly engaged in war, all the forces of both should act in common. It was 
further distinctly stated in the treaty that these stipulations referred 
especially to England, inasmuch as Spain had no cause of quarrel with any 
other enemy of France. 


Two months after the signature of a treaty so incompatible with any views 
of real neutrality, the Spanish court declared war against England, with the 
usual accusations of contraband trade, and infringement upon colonial 


rights. But Spain failed in her endeavours to detach Portugal from the 
coalition, and to exclude English goods. 


By the Treaty of Campo-Formio (1797) Austria ceded the Netherlands to 
France, and the Milanese to the new Cisalpine Republic, formed of all the 
conquered or revolutionised Italian states. But all this prosperity was for 
France, not for her allies. Since the commencement of hostilities the 
Spanish fleets had, like the French, been blockaded in port by British 
squadrons. Early in February, 1797, however, the Spanish admiral, Don 
Jose de Cordova, at the head of twenty-seven sail of the line, made his way 
out of Cartagena harbour, and passed the straits of Gibraltar in search of the 
British fleet, which, relying upon his great superiority of force, he hoped to 
annihilate. On the morning of the 14th Cordova came in sight of the enemy 
he sought. Sir John Jervis, the English admiral, had only fifteen sail of the 
line, but resolved, nevertheless, to give battle, and endeavoured to 
compensate his great disparity of numbers by a manoeuvre somewhat 
analogous to those by which Bonaparte gained his victories on land. He 
bore down with his whole force upon the Spaniards before their line was 
formed, cut off one large division of their fleet, and thus engaging upon less 
unequal terms, defeated Cordova, took four large ships, and drove the rest 
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into the port of Cadiz. He was ably assisted in this bold attack by 
Commodore Nelson. 


In Cadiz, Jervis (created Lord St. Vincent, in honour of his victory) 
blockaded the Spanish fleet, still far more numerous than his own, and, 
whilst he lay off the harbour, greatly harassed the coasting trade of Spain. 
He likewise bombarded the town, but, though he thus did a good deal of 
damage, produced no material result. Lord St. Vincent thought to follow up 
his advantage in another direction, by sending Nelson with a squadron to 
seize, if possible, both the town of Santa Cruz, in the island of Teneriffe, 
and a valuable register ship then lying in the port of that island. The attack 


was made with the daring intrepidity that characterised all Nelson’s actions 
; but the admiral had been led to form the scheme by false information as to 
the strength of the place. The attempt failed, and cost as many lives as the 
preceding battle. Nelson lost his arm. The Spaniards defended the fort with 
great gallantry, and when the English abandoned their enterprise, displayed 
towards them all kindness and courtesy. In the West Indies an expedition 
under Admiral Harvey and General Sir Ralph Aber-cromby sailed from 
Martinique to attack the island of Trinidad. Four sail of the line were 
voluntarily burned to prevent their falling into the hands of the English, and 
the governor capitulated the 18th of February. Encouraged by their success, 
Abereromby and Harvey next attempted the stronger island of Porto Rico, 
but failed, with considerable loss. 


In the month of November General Stuart attacked Minorca, and after a 
short resistance, the governor, Quesada, surrendered the island, upon 
condition of being sent with his garrison to the nearest Spanish port. This 
was pretty much the whole Spanish share in the war this year, beyond the 
usual contribution of troops to the French armies. With the military 
transactions of 1798-1799 Spain had no concern. Her merchant ships were 
everywhere captured by British cruisers, as were the few armed vessels 
necessarily sent to sea singly or in small detachments. 


During the year 1800, Spain and Portugal liad little to do but to observe the 
change in the fortunes of France and her enemies, resulting from the return 
of Bonaparte and his exaltation to the head of the government. Bonaparte 
crossed the Alps, traversing the Great St. Bernard by ways till then deemed 
hardly passable for single foot travellers, but over which he actually 
transported his whole army, even artillery, and, by the splendid victory of 
Marengo, recovering at once all losses in Italy, re-established his Cisalpine 
Republic. 


The first consul had already, in a secret treaty, extorted from his ally 
Charles IV the cession of Louisiana ; and he now required from Charles’ 
kinsman, the duke of Parma, the reversion of his duchy at his death to the 
French Republic. In return, he bestowed Tuscany, under title of “the 
kingdom of Etruria,” upon the duke’s eldest son, Luis, prince of Parma, 
who had married a Spanish infanta. In April, 1801, the king and queen of 


Etruria left Madrid, where the}^ had resided since their marriage, to take 
possession of their newly assigned dominions. Tliey were directed by 
Godoy to pass tlirough Paris ; and thus two Bourbon princes were the first 
of the many sovereigns who, during Bonaparte’s reign, were required to 
present their personal homage at the Tuileries. 


But Tuscany seems to have been judged more than compensation for Parma 
and Louisiana ; and Charles was expected to pay a yet higher price for the 
kingdom bestowed upon one daughter and son-in-law, by assisting to 
despoil another daughter and son-in-law of their patrimony. Affection for 
the 
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princess of Brazil and her children had urged the king of Spain to make 
unusual exertions for the sake of warding off from Portugal the effects of 
French enmity ; and his troops, his fleets, and his American gold had been 
found so useful that he had enjoyed sufficient influence to render his 
mediation effectual with the Directory. But the peace of Luneville rendered 
the friendship of Sixain less important; and Bonaparte’s hatred of England 
was far more implacable than that of his directorial predecessors. The first 
consul could not forgive Portugal’s fidelit}/ to her old ally ; and now 
insisted upon Charles’ declaring war against his son-in-law. Tlie obstinate 
refusal of the court of Lisbon to comply with the solicitations of the court of 
Madrid, detach itself from England, and accept the alliance of France, was 
the ground of hostility alleged in the Sjjanish manifesto. 


This declaration was answered by a counter declaration from Joao, the 
prince of Brazil ; but for a while both parties seemed to rest content with 
this paper war; and there can be no doubt that during their constrained 
hostilities a perfectly good understanding existed between the unwilling 
belligerents. The first consul was not to be thus deceived, and he informed 
his ally that if Spain were not prepared to invade Portugal, French troops 
should be sent to her assistance. To avoid receiving such aid, if possible, the 


Prince of the Peace took the field at the head of between thirty and forty 
thousand men, and entered the Portuguese province of Alemtejo. The prince 
of Brazil thereupon summoned the whole population of Portugal to arm in 
defence of the country, and in person led an army against the invaders, but 
offered scarcely any opposition to their progress. In little more than a 
fortnight the Spanish reduced several fortified towns, and drove the 
Portuguese beyond the Tagus. England afforded her faithful ally little 
succour, therefore, beyond a subsidy of “300,000, and her permission and 
advice to make peace upon the best terms obtainable. The plan of 
operations laid down by the first consul had been that Spain should invade 
the southern and France the northern provinces of Portugal ; and a French 
army was now advancing to execute its allotted task. 


On the 28th of June, General Leclerc, having traversed Spain, crossed the 
frontiers at the head of thirty thousand men, and laid siege to Almeida ; St. 
Cyr followed him with another corps. This was an invasion of a different 
character from the last, and the Portuguese regent made more vigorous 
efforts for defence. He now earnestly solicited the help of England, and her 
troops took possession of tlie island of Madeira to hold for him. But his best 
resource was another treaty of peace, negotiated at Madrid between France 
and Portugal by the French and Portuguese ambassadors to Spain, the 
consul’s brother, Lucien Bonaparte, and Cipriano Ribeiro Freire. By this 
treaty, Dom Joiio submitted to pay £1,000,000 to France, and to surrender a 
considerable district in the north of Brazil, the province called Portuguese 
Guiana, as far as the mouth of the Amazon, in order to give extent and 
compactness to French Guiana or Cayenne. No mention was made of the 
fortresses which had been the pretext for this last French invasion. 


By the treaties of Amiens (1802) and Luneville (1801), the king of Spain 
recovered Minorca, and saw the Parma branch of his family raised from the 
ducal to the royal rank; the future heritage of his eldest daughter’s children, 
Portugal, was redeemed from impending subjugation at the price of some 
little spoliation, in which he himself shared. But the greatest advantage the 
restoration of peace afforded him was the cessation of the enormous drain 
upon his resources, naval, military, and above all financial, which had lately 
reduced his dominions to a state of lamentable exhaustion. The expenditui-e 


O Lord, thou hast no rival in heaven in dominion nor on the earth in power, 
among the gods thy brothers. 
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during the war had amounted to four times the revenue ; and only a long 
period of peace, together with the most judicious system of economy and 
fiscal regulation, could have reinstated Spain in anything like prosperity. Of 
this there could be no hope, under the sway of Charles IV, or rather of his 
favourite Godoy. 


THE AUTOCRACY OP GODOY 


The king’s attachment to his wife’s paramour bore almost as much the 
character of passion as the queen’s. Godoy’s influence over the former was 
not to be shaken by representations of his incapacity, or by court cabal ; ^ 
and 


over the queen it remained undiminished either by jealousy or infidelity on 
either side, to the end of her life. To her jealousy he owed an alliance with 
the royal family. He had formed a criminal connection with a young lady of 
noble birth; and the queen, to prevent his marrying her rival, persuaded the 
king to give him a princess for his wife. For this purpose an illegal 
marriage, contracted by the king’s uncle, Don Luis, a cardinal and 
archbishop of Toledo, with a lady of the name of Vallabriga, was 
sanctioned, and its issue, a son and two daughters, were recognised as 
infantes of Spain. The son succeeded his father as archbishop of Toledo, 
and was made a cardinal ; and the eldest daughter was bestowed, as an 
infanta, upon the Prince of the Peace. 


So splendid a marriage had no more effect than his intrigue with the queen 
in restraining Godoy’s libertinism. It equalled his rapacity ; and the latter 
vice being almost glutted by the profusion of the ro3-al pair, his favour was 
most surely propitiated by those who had a handsome sister, wife, or 
daughter to sacrifice to his appetite. The queen, finding it impossible to rid 


herself of these innumerable rivals, sought consolation in emulating his 
inconstancy. But it never required more than a word from Godoy to have 
his rivals overthrown, and his political opponents entangled in their own 
snares. 


Such scenes of licentiousness could not be daily exhibited at court, without 
producing the most noxious effect upon all who came within the poison-ous 
sphere of their influence. The higher orders were well-nigh demoralised, 
and a shameless system of corruption pervaded every branch of the 
administration, from the highest to the lowest throughout Spain; evils 
compared with which the good really done by the Prince of the Peace was 
but as dust in the balance. 


When his connection by marriage with the royal family raised him above 


[1 Godoy <m in his memoirs uses the fact of the king’s unchanging devotion 
as a proof that his relations with the queen were honest and that he held his 
post purely by his devoted fidelity to both king and queen. ] 


QuKBN Maria Louisa, Wife of Charles IV 
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any ministerial office, leaving him merely a sort of viceroy over the whole 
Spanish monarchy, Godoy introduced some able men in his stead, such as 
Saavedra and Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos, though the kingdom was not 
long permitted to reap the benefit of tlieir talents. Illness afforded Saavedra 
a ftiir pretext for resigning an office which his difference in opinion from 
Godoy would scarcely have suffered him to retain, and would certainly 
have prevented his exercising according to his judgment and conscience. 
Jovellanos incurred the hatred of the queen, by opposing her constant 
interference in public affairs ; that of Godoy, by joining in a plot for the 


abridgment, if not overthrow of his jjower ; he was in consequence not only 
dismissed, but rigorously immured in a Carthusian monastery in Majorca. ^ 


The Prince of the Peace affected, in compliance with the fashion of the day, 
to be a patron of the arts, of learning, and of modern improvements. He 
commanded Pestalozzi’s new system of education to be adopted in Spain ; 
he recommended the general practice of vaccination, and despatched 
vessels to all the colonies for the purpose of introducing that preventive ; 
and he encouraged to the utmost of his power the patriotic or economical 
societies established under the name of Friends of the Country, in order to 
promote agriculture, by diffusing the knowledge of improved methods of 
tillage amongst the farmers, and assisting with small loans such as were 
cramped in their operations by indigence. These merits were, however, as 
has been said, nothing to counterbalance the evils under which Spain 
laboured, and most of which were ascribed to the profligate corruption of 
the court. The yellow fever, which in the years 1800 and 1801 ravaged and 
partially desolated the south of Spain by the misery it occasioned, increased 
the prevailing dissatisfaction ; and the detestation of Godoy was excessive 
and universal. 


By no one was the extent of his power more bitterly felt or his person more 
abhorred than by Ferdinand, prince of Asturias. The education of this prince 
had been purposely intrusted by the favourite to incapable persons ; the 
queen hated and persecuted a son upon whom she, perhaps, looked as a 
future rival for power. As he advanced to manhood, the adversaries of 
Godoy gathered around him, and Don Juan Escoiquiz, canon of Toledo, the 
only man of any ability who had been placed about him, became the head of 
a sort of party in favour of the prince of Asturias. In 1802 all these persons, 
and indeed the country at large, looked impatiently to Ferdinand’s marriage 
with Maria Antonia, daughter of the king of Naples, as the era of some 
effective change in the court. But the virtues and talents of Maria Antonia 
were altogether unavailing against the arts of her motherin-law and the 
influence of Godoy. 


Meanwhile the peace that had momentarily tranquillised Europe was 
evidently upon the point of ceasing. A burst of passion on the first consul’s 
part against Lord Whitworth, the English ambassador, on the 13th of 


March, 1803, astonished the diplomacy of Europe. On the 12th of May, 
1803, Lord 


[1 The count de Toreno” says of him: ” No sooner did he hold out 
protection to wise and esteemed men than he humbled them. At the same 
time that he was encouraging a special science, establishing a new 
professorship, or supporting some measure of improvement, he allowed the 
marquis Caballero, a declared enemy to advancement and learning, to trace 
out a scheme of general public instruction to be adopted in all the 
universities, which was incoherent and unworthy of the century, permitting 
him also to make serious omissions and alterations in the codes of law. 
Although he banished from the court and exiled all tlnjse whom he believed 
to be opposed to him, or who displeased him, as a general rule he did not 
carry his persecutions any fartlier, nor was he by nature cruel ; he showed 
himself cruel and hard only with respect to the illustrious Jovellanos ; 
sordid in his avarice, he sold, as if in public auction, offices, magistratures, 
dignities, sees, sometimes for himself, sometimes for his mistresses, 
sometimes to satisfy the caprices of the queen.” ] 


11. w. — vol.. X.r 
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Whitworth left Paris, and on the 18th the king of England declared war 
against France. Spain and Portugal were permitted to remain neutral, but 
were compelled to purchase that permission by heavy sacrifices of both 
wealth and dignity. The pecuniary contributions drawn by Bouaj/arte from 
Spain and Portugal, or wrung from the Hanse towns, together with the 
produce of the sale of Louisiana to the United States of North America, 
were applied to building and equipping the gunboats with which he 
proposed to invade England. 


The following year put an end to the neutrality of Spain. At first it appeared 
as though she would once more take part against France, for the court of 


Madrid vehemently objected to the sale of Louisiana to the United States, as 
contrary to the secret conditions upon which that province had been ceded 
to France. But the Prince of the Peace was overawed or bribed by 
Bonaparte. He contented himself with objecting, and immediately returned 
to his former subserviency. 


The English envoy Frere was informed by the British admirals cruising off 
the Spanish coast that an armament was fitting out at Ferrol, and that 
indications of activity appeared in other ports, whilst French soldiers and 
sailors were permitted to pass through Spain to recruit a French fleet lying 
in a Spanish harbour. 


The result of these suspicions was that the British ministry determined upon 
the very extraordinar}’ step of ordering, without any previous declaration of 
war, the seizure of four Spanish frigates, then bringing home freights of the 
precious metals and other valuable merchandise. These ships were not, it is 
averred, to be captured as prizes, but in order to be held as security for the 
future more impartial neutrality of Sjaain. This measure, more in 
accordance with Bonaparte’s treatment of neutrals than with the principles 
of international law, which England professed to defend, was executed as 
feebly as it was, perhaps, unwarrantably conceived. On the 5th of October 
an engagement ensued, that ended by the blowing up of one of the Spanish 
vessels — on board of which were several passengers of high rank — and 
the surrender of the others. This attack and capture during the nominal 
continuance of peace enraged the Spanish nation beyond all further show of 
neutralitj% and afforded too fair a colour to French declamation against 
England’s naval tyrauny. 


On the 12th of December, 1804, the court of Madrid declared war against 
England in a virulent manifesto ; and the Prince of the Peace, now created 
generalissimo of his Catholic majesty’s forces (a title devised to give him 
the supreme command), published an address, calling upon every individual 
Spaniard to assist in avenging the insults of the tyrants of the sea. The war 
produced no event this j-ear beyond the capture of Dutch Guiana (Suri- 
nam) by an English expedition. In France Bonaparte accomplished the 
transmutation of his ofBce of consul of a republic into the dignity of 
emperor. The year 1805 was rich in memorable battles by sea and land. On 


the 21st of October, off Trafalgar, Villeneuve and Gravina the Spanish 
admiral, with thirty-three sail of the line and seven frigates, encountered 
Nelson, who had lured them out of Cadiz, by persuading them that his force 
amounted only to twenty-one sail of the line. They found him with twenty- 
seven and three frigates. It was too late to retreat, and they engaged. The 
battle was one of the hardest contested and most decisive ever fought at sea. 
Lord Nelson fell, but survived long enough to know that the victory was 
gained. This splendid victory seems to have nearly annihilated the fleets of 
France and Spain, and to have completely repressed Napoleon’s 
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schemes for obtaining any naval superiority over, or equality with Great 
Britain. From that time he appears to have really abandoned the idea of 
invading England, how much soever he still threatened. But the maritime 
triumphs of the latter country were fearfully balanced by the reverses of her 
continental allies. A negotiation was at this time set on foot for detaching 
Spain from France ; and the court of Madrid sliowed itself well disposed to 
concur in the requisite arrangements. Napoleon’s yoke pressed too heavily 
to be ever voluntarily borne ; and although Charles IV had, in the first 
instance, joyfully hailed the accession to power of an individual able to 
control and terminate tlie revolution, all such kindly disposition had been 
forcibly crushed by the barbarous and illegal execution of a prince of his 
own Bourbon blood, the duke d’Enghien. To this feeling of resentment was 
added fear, nearly equal to that inspired by the Revolution itself, when the 
conqueror of EurojDc began to dethrone sovereigns and to distribute 
crowns amongst his own kindred. 


Charles, notwithstanding his fears of Napoleon, had still delayed to 
acknowledge the usurper of half his brother Ferdinand’s kingdom ; and 
when he understood that, in his negotiation with England, the emperor 
insisted upon Sicily likewise for Joseph, and proposed to dismember Spain 
of Minorca, Majorca, and Iviza, by way of compensation to the despoiled 
king of Naples, Charles’ indignation burst forth, and Godoy’s imperfectly 


appeased fears revived. A plan of future operations was concerted between 
the Prince of the Peace in person, and the Russian and Portuguese 
ambassadors, the secret of which was carefully kept even from the Spanish 
ministers. It was arranged that Spain and Portugal should arm under colour 
of hostilities against each other ; and that, at the moment when Russia 
should take the field, their united armies, supported by the fleets of 
England, should invade the south of France. 


Spain bitterly felt the consequences of war with England in the loss of her 
fleets, and the consequent interruption to her intercourse with her colonies. 
On June 27th, 1806, the English officer Popham seized Buenos Ayres. The 
enterprise was in every way rash and ill-advised. He had not troops 
sufficient to maintain liis conquest, and it was recovered by the Spaniards. 
But the English, if driven out of Buenos Ayres, were not expelled from the 
country, and this alarmed the Spanish government for its transatlantic 
empire. Symjmthising in the anger and terror awakened in Charles’ mind by 
the words Napoleon had uttered while stepping into his carriage to set off 
for the Prussian frontiers (“If Charles IV will not acknowledge my brother 
as king of the Two Sicilies, his successor shall “), and elated with the 
tidings of the new German war, Godoy lost sight of the secrecy and caution 
in which his hostile designs had hitherto been wrapped. Without waiting for 
the proposed co-operation of either England or Russia, he flung aside the 
mask. He did not, indeed, announce that France was the enemy with whom 
he contemplated a war, but he published a proclamation (October 5th, 1806) 
in which he summoned the nation to arms. 


On the 14th of the same month Napoleon, in the terrible battle of Jena, 
completely routed, dispersed, and destroyed the Prussian army. In the 
palace at Berlin, Napoleon read the imprudent manifesto of the Prince of 
the Peace ; and if the destiny of the Bourbon kings of Spain had been 
previously doubtful, it was thenceforward sealed. The news of Jena struck 
the Prince of the Peace and his infatuated sovereigns with affright 
proportionate to their recent presumption ; and they strove to obviate the 
effects of their imprudence by various means, which, contradicting each 
other, proved the 
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bad faith against the French emperor which they endeavoured to deny. The 
French and Spanish newspapers were filled with paragraphs, in some of 
which the manifesto was alleged to be a forgery by the enemies of the 
Prince of the Peace ; whilst in others it was avowed as directed against 
either England or the emperor of Morocco. The decree for levying troops 
was immediately revoked, and a second circular ordered the governors to 
disregard the former. Godoy did not, however, rely upon the effects of these 
artifices. He is believed to have lavished his ill-gotten treasures upon the 
agents of French diplomacy, whilst he sent a private envoy of his own, 
distinct from the king’s, Don Eugenio Izquierdo, to Berlin, humbly to 
confess and implore forgiveness. Napoleon felt that this was not the season 
for engaging in a new war, and he suffered the hostile demonstration of the 
court of Madrid to pass unnoticed. But he sought yet further to weaken 
Spain by requiring that sixteen thousand of her best troops, under her best 
general, the marquis de la Roraana, should be sent into Prussia as 
reinforcements of the northern army. It was at this period that the famous 
Berlin decree was published, declaring the British Islands in a state of 
blockade ; and Spain was of course required fully to concur in the execution 
of this fantastic measure. 


Charles IV, overjoyed at his seeming escape from certain destruction, strove 
to express his gratitude to Godoy, to whose address he ascribed his 
supposed safety, b} new honours and rewards. The favourite was appointed 
high admiral, when scarce a ship remained ; he received the title of ” most 
serene highness,” never before borne in Spain but by the two Don Johns, 
the illegitimate sons of Charles V and of Philip IV ; and he was named 
protector of commerce and the colonies. Adorned with these new dignities, 
Godoy made a sort of triumphal entry into Madrid that offended the people, 
and both alarmed and irritated the prince of Asturias. Orders were given for 
the burning of all English manufactures, conformably to the injunctions of 
the Berlin decree ; Joseph Bonaparte was acknowledged as king of the Two 
Sicilies, and Ferdinand IV’s name inserted in the court almanac merely as a 
prince of the blood, the eldest of the king’s brothers ; and king, queen, and 


favourite remained satisfied that they had fully appeased and satisfied the 
master of the continent. 


On the 7th of July, 1807, the treaty was signed at Tilsit, by which the czar 
Alexander ratified all Napoleon’s changes of European sovereigns. The 
French emperor, convinced that the czar was inalienably liis friend, returned 
to Paris towards the end of July, and devoted his meditations to the 
punishment of Charles IV, and the subjugation of Spain and Portugal. One 
of the first steps in execution of his designs upon the peninsula was, in the 
month of August, to order the French and Spanish ambassadors conjointly 
to declare to the prince-regent of Portugal that he must concur in the 
Continental System — viz., shut his ports against English commerce, 
confiscate all English property, and imprison all English subjects to be 
found within his dominions, or they were instructed immediately to leave 
Lisbon. 


Portugal’s hesitation at once to obey the imperious mandate afforded a sort 
of pretence for hostility which Napoleon eagerly seized, and submission 
came too late. Neither could Spain’s mediation be hoped. The fears or the 
ambition of Godoy had prevailed over the parental feelings of the now 
nearly imbecile Charles IV, and Spain was endeavouring to share in the 
spoil, not to protect the victim. A treaty, the shameless iniquity of which 
can be paralleled only by the treaties between Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
for the partition of Poland, had been signed at Fontainebleau, on the 27th of 
October. By this treaty Charles surrendered to Napoleon his infant 
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grandson’s kingdom of Etruria (King Louis I had been dead some years), 
over which he had no right whatever, and bargained to receive for him in its 
stead the small northern provinces of Portugal, Entre-Minho-e-Douro and 
Tras-os-Montes, under the name of the kingdom of Northern Lusitania, 
which kingdom the young monarch was to hold in vassalage of the crown 
of Spain. Tlie much larger southern provinces, Alemtejo and Algarve, were 


to constitute the principality of the Algarves, for Godoy, under a similar 
tenure. And the middle provinces were to be occupied by Napoleon until a 
general peace, when, in exchange for Gibraltar, Trinidad, and any other 
Spanish possession conquered by England, they might be restored to the 
family of Braganza, upon like terms of dependence. The Portuguese 
colonies were to be equally divided between France and Spain. 


Neither Napoleon nor Godoy had waited for the actual signature of this 
treaty to commence their operations for carrying it into effect, so impatient 
were both to secure their prey. On the 18th of October, Junot, in obedience 
to his master’s orders, crossed the Pyrenees, and, being kindly received by 
the Spaniards, began his march towards the Portuguese frontiers, whilst the 
Spanish troops were equally put in motion towards their respective 
destinations. 


As will be more fully described in the Portuguese history, the invaders met 
practically no resistance, and the royal family fled across the ocean to 
Brazil. 


The first steps towards the execution of the Treaty of Fontainebleau being 
thus taken, the Prince of the Peace became impatient for its publication, and 
his own installation in his allotted dominions. But it is very doubtful 
whether Napoleon ever meant that treaty for more than a means of 
facilitating his ulterior designs ; if he did, his purpose was now changed, 
and he no longer intended to admit of any partnership in his new 
acquisition. But even whilst he was negotiating the treaty with Godoy, his 
ambassador, Beauharnais, was artfully fomenting the dissensions existing in 
the Spanish royal family” 


NAPOLEON SCHEMES FOR SPAIN 


Napoleon was tempted to take Spain, and yet knew not how to seize such a 
rich prey. In the meantime one of those scandals broke out at the Escorial 
which showed up in full light the miseries of dynasties, which must suffer, 
in common with the poorest, ills common to mankind yet cannot like them 
hide their woes from the world. Charles IV, given up to pleasure, passed 
from the hunt to the studio, from the studio to the stable. The queen, 
occupied only in preserving what beauty time had left her, sacrihced her 


THE EPIC OF GILGAMISH 


The close relation existing between mythology and religion hardly needs to 
be pointed out. The great epic of the Babylonians and Assyrians — that of 
Gilgamish — is of special interest to us since it contains the Babylonian 
story of the flood. The hero’s name was formerly read as Izdubar, as the 
following quotation from Jeremias” in his Izduhar-Nimrod shows. « 


The epic, which was preserved in the royal library of Nineveh in the 
seventh century as a precious national possession, gives us a glimpse into 
the Babylonian history of a remote past. The poem deals principally with ” 
kings who ruled the land in by-gone times,” and with a city ” which was old 
” at the time of the flood, and the epic itself reaches back into very ancient 
times. Its scene is laid among cities in the Euphrates district: Uruk (Erech), 
Nippur, the “city of ships,” Sherippak and Babylon. The geographical 
horizon extends beyond these cities to the mountain Nisir, east of the Tigris, 
and southwards, beyond the Mashu mountain land, clear into the Persian 
Gulf. The central point of interest is the city Uruk, called Uruk supuri, ” the 
well guarded,” Among the aristocracy of this city Izdubar makes himself 
distinguished, being ” perfect in power, like a mountain ox, excelling the 
heroes in might.” He overcomes the jealousy of his fellow citizens and 
establishes an indigenous kingdom, namely by conquering the tyrant 
Khumbaba, who is shown by his name to be of Elamite descent. The 
attemi)t has been made to identify this historical background with the 
national uprising of Babylonia, which, according to Berosus, brought about 
tlie downfall of 
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iin Elainite dynasty ruling 2450-2250 B.C. That tlie tradition really did 
reach back to this age is proved by Babylonian seal-cylinders of the oldest 
kings, which unquestionably reproduce scenes from the epic, perhaps also 
the connection of the epic with certain constellations of the zodiac. 


duties as a wife and a sovereign to the sole desire of keeping the love of 
Godoy. The Prince of the Peace, without being quite indifferent to the 
country’s interests, put his own fortune first. Master of the queen, to whom, 
moreover, he allowed unworthy rivals, he flattered Napoleon, from whom 
he hoped a crown. In the same palace lived Ferdinand, prince of Asturias, 
heir to the throne, a man who was grossly artificial and wicked, yet one 
whom Spain was disposed to obey if only to show hatred to the Prince of 
the Peace. Ferdinand’s chief counsellors were the duke de Infantado, 
strongly attached to all the prejudices of an ancient regime, ambitious, but 
with all the inflexibility of an honest man, and his tutor Escoiquiz, of a 
supple and dreamy disposition, ambitious to play the role of Ximenes or at 
least of Cardinal Fleury. It was with such personages that Napoleon was td 
dispute the possession of Spain. 
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Napoleon had known for a long time of the quarrels which divided the court 
of Madrid, for Ferdinand also had asked his help ; and, to replace the 
princess of Asturias, who had just died, had asked through the intervention 
of M. de Beauharnais the hand of a princess of the Bonaparte family. 
Napoleon had received these overtures with a certain surprise, neither 
absolutely accepting nor rejecting. Ferdinand, as he wrote to “SI. de 
Beauharnais, was ” surrounded even in his private rooms by observant 
spies.” His writing for some time past had given these spies cause for 
anxiety, and on the 27th of October the queen persuaded her weak-minded 
husband to order the prince’s apartments to be ransacked for papers. It was 
a terrible blow. In Ferdinand’s rooms was discovered a secret alphabet 
destined for a mysterious correspondence, an order, with the date left blank, 
which named the duke de Infantado governor of New Castile, and a 
memorial destined by Ferdinand for his father, in which he denounced the 
crimes of the Prince of the Peace and tlie complicity of his mother. The 
queen was furious ; she saw in these papers the proof of a conspiracy, and 
demanded the immediate arrest of the prince and his accomplices. 
Ferdinand was confined to his own rooms, and Charles IV addressed a 


proclamation to the Spanish people in which he accused his son of trying to 
assassinate him. At the same time this uuhapj/y king wrote to Napoleon to 
denounce the crime, expressing a readiness to alter the succession to the 
throne. 


The chance, so long expected, had at length arrived. Napoleon, who had as 
yet taken no definite steps, wrote to Beauharnais to be very observant but to 
do nothing, and hastened the march of his troops towards the Pyrenees. To 
the army commanded by General Dupont he joined another which he called 
” the observation corps for the coast line,” and gave the command to 
Marshal Moncey, who had already fought in Spain. Hardly was Ferdinand 
arrested, when he gave signs of contemptible weakness. He denounced his 
confidants, humiliated himself before the Prince of the Peace, implored par- 
don of his father and mother in dishonoui’able letters, and left his friends to 
appear before the judges — judges who, fortunateh”, had the courage to 
acquit them. The Prince of the Peace was not without anxiet)’. His hopes 
were ruined if Ferdinand married a princess of the imperial family. On the 
other hand, his principality in Portugal now seemed a little risky since Junot 
governed as master, and ceded no place to Spaniards. At the same time he 
also saw Charles IV much flattered by an alliance -n-ith the imperial family 
and resolved to solicit it. 


It was only in the month of January, 1808, that the emperor thought of 
taking definite action. Three projects suggested themselves : to marry 
Ferdinand to a French princess and so make him a vassal of the empire ; to 
cede Spain a portion of Portugal and take all the provinces beyond the Ebro 
; or else dethrone the Bourbons and replace them by a Bonaparte. He 
stopped at this last resolution, and prepared his designs with a rare 
duplicity. On the 20th of February he sent Murat into Spain with orders to 
occupy Pamplona, Barcelona, and San Sebastian, and to get on as far as 
Aladrid. 


Napoleon really hoped so to reduce the Spanish sovereign by terror that he, 
imitating the house of Braganza in Portugal, would flee, or attempt to flee, 
into America. Then he would take possession of the vacant throne. This 
plan should have succeeded. The queen and the Prince of the Peace were 
terrified and thought seriously of setting out, and brought the old king to 


tlieir way of thinking. Everything failed owing to tlie resistance of the 
prince of Asturias. Ferdinand reckoned on the friendship of Napoleon. A 
part of the nation had the same illusion about the French, regarding them 
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as rescuers come to free them and drive away the Prince of the Peace. So 
preparations for the king’s flight met with lively opposition. The king was 
obliged to address a proclamation to the people saying he would not go, and 
to show himself at tJie palace windows to receive the evidence of an 
affection mingled with suspicion and threats. On the 17th of March, troops 
arriving to escort the king only served to augment the agitation. That very 
evening there was a rising. The crowd ran to the palace, obliged the king to 
show himself, then went to the house of the Prince of the Peace. Furious at 
not finding him, they revenged themselves by pillaging the house. These 
disorders troubled the king and queen for two reasons : they were anxious 
for their favourite, for whose safety they were most concerned, and they 
saw in these scenes the image of tlie French Revolution ; and so feared for 
themselves the fate of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. 


On the 18th of iSIarch, to save the Prince of the Peace, the king stripped 
him of all his offices and exiled him. But this only produced a temporary 
lull. On the 19th, the prince, who for two days had been 


living hidden in a barn in a bundle of osiers, decided to come out of his 
hiding-place. Discovered immediately, he had great trouble, though 
protected by some bodyguards, to escape the violence of the crowd. He was 
taken to a barracks which served him both as prison and refuge. A furious 


crowd followed and threatened to force the doors. Troubled by the cries 
which they heard from afar, the king and queen had recourse to Ferdinand, 
begging him to save his friend. The prince agreed with triumphant joy, 
presented himself at the barracks, disjersed the crowd by telling them 
justice should be done, and appearing before Godoy promised him pardon. 
“Are you already king, that you grant pardon ? ” cried the prisoner. ” No,” 
answered Ferdinand, ” but I shall be, soon.” 


Joseph Bonaparte 


CHARLES IV ABDICATES ; THE BOUKBONS AT BAYONNE 


He was indeed to be king that very day, for a little while only, it is true ; but 
how could he guess the fate which awaited him ? The king and queen were 
utterly terrified, and on learning that the crowd had just wrecked the 
carriage destined to take away the Prince of the Peace, their fright 
redoubled. 
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To save their lives and that of their friend they did not hesitate to lay down 
the royal power. Charles IV signed his abdication and Ferdinand was 
proclaimed amid outbursts of frantic joy./ 


Ferdinand VII, notwithstanding the neglect of his solicitations for 
Napoleon’s protection, seems to have felt no mistrust of the emperor’s 
goodwll towards himself. He retained several of his father’s ministers, 
especially Cevallos, although allied by marriage to Godoy ; but he likewise 
raised the chief of those who had been imprisoned, as his accomplices in 
the conspiracy of the preceding October, to high posts. He released 


Jovellanos from prison ; confiscated the property of the Prince of the Peace, 
without awaiting his trial ; and repealed some vexatious taxes. The nation 
was delighted with their new monarch ; but their exultation and Ferdinand’s 
joy in his accession, and trust in the supposed favour of Napoleon, were 
alike short-lived. 


Napoleon himself seems to have been momentarily perplexed by the 
tumults at Aranjuez and the old king’s abdication. He had hoped probably 
to find the kingdom deserted by its rulers, and open to the first occupant. He 
paused upon his journey to await what should next occur ; whilst Murat, 
under pretence of besieging Gibraltar, pressed forward with such celerity 
that, on the 23rd of March, he entered the town, and established himself in 
the magnificent palace of the Prince of the Peace. Upon Ferdinand’s arrival, 
Murat paid him neither military nor personal honours, alleging the necessity 
of learning Napoleon’s decision upon the late transactions, ere the prince of 
Asturias could be acknowledged as king of Spain. 


With a French army in Madrid, Ferdinand saw that the stability of his 
throne depended upon his recognition by the emperor of France. He 
therefore addressed a justificatory account of the recent events to Napoleon, 
and renewed his solicitations for the hand of an imperial princess. Evidently 
Napoleon never meant to acknowledge Ferdinand as king ; but it was 
essential to his schemes, since he could not frighten the whole Spanish 
royal family away, to get them all into his own hands ; and Charles’ 
vacillating conduct afforded him the means of so doing. Charles wrote to 
the French emperor, protesting against his abdication as forced. The old 
queen, and her daughter the queen of Etruria, wrote to Murat, begging him 
to save the life of his and their friend, Godoy, and declared that they wished 
only some safe asylum where they and he might spend the remainder of 
their lives together. Murat promised his support. 6 


Napoleon sent Savary to Madrid, commissioned not to recognise the prince 
of Asturias but to flatter his hopes and make him decide to come to Ba}”- 
onne, where the emperor himself Mas going. In fact the whole business 
resolved itself into getting hold of Ferdinand, and w\as nothing more than a 
trap. Murat, Savary, Beauharnais — all were in the conspiracy ; the first 
hoping for a crown, the last with the good faith of misguided honesty. 


Savary alone knew Napoleon’s designs and served them without scruple. 
Ferdinand and his counsellors had entire faith in the emperor. Ferdinand 
hoped to avoid other concessions by giving up some colonies to France. 
Only, to. obtain this, an interview with the emperor would be necessary. 
Another motive urged F’erdinand to take this imprudent journey. Murat 
only showed deference to the old sovereigns, and affected to render them all 
the homage due to royaltj’. It was necessary that Fei’dinand should see 
Napoleon and be recognised by him as king of Spain. 


As soon as they learned of their son’s projected journey, the old sovereigns, 
left at Aranjuez, also wanted to go to him whom tliey called their protector 
and friend. Soon, therefore, the emperor had under his hand tlie 
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whole Spanish dynasty. These journeys, however, were not accomplished 
without difficulty. The people of Madrid threatened at first to oppose 
Ferdinand’s departure, and the prince himself became seriously uneasy 
when he learned at Burgos that the emperor was still at Bordeaux. He went 
on however as far as Vitoria, but once in this town he refused to go farther. 
General Savary tried persuasion, then threats, but all to no purpose. He 
therefore went to the emj/eror, who had just arrived at Bayonne, and 
obtained for Ferdinand a letter full of promises calculated to make him 
decide to continue his journey. In case he should resist, Savary brought to 
Murat and Bessieres an order to arrest Ferdinand and proclaim Charles IV. 


Without knowing of the threatened danger, Ferdinand still hesitated. If 
many of his counsellors were urging him on, defiance was bursting out all 
around, and Izquierdo, coming expressly from Vitoria, predicted exactly all 
the evils that would break over Ferdinand and the empire. The emperor’s 
letter silenced all scruples, and, reassured by fresh promises from Savary, 
Ferdinand set out surrounded by an escort which would not have allowed 
him to change his mind. When the Bidassoa was crossed, Ferdinand there 
only found Berthier and Duroc, who saluted him as prince of Asturias. At 


Bayonne, the emperor received him cordially, embraced him and kept him 
to dinner, but always as prince of Asturias. Finally, that very evening, the 
emperor, who had now no need for dissimulation, told Escoiquiz that he had 
need of Spain ; that he had resolved to dethrone the Bourbons, and offered 
to make Ferdinand king of Etruria. Simultaneously Savary made the same 
communication to the prince. It was a terrible blow ! / 


LAFUBNTE’S account of the DOS DE MAYO 


We draw near to one of those critical, supreme, and solemn moments in the 
history of nations when the excess of an evil brings inspiration, and 
counsels a remedy ; when indignation at the treachery of some, sorrow at 
the humiliation and degradation of others, produce in a people an eager and 
salutary reaction resisecting their outraged dignity ; which causes them to 
recover themselves, gives rise to grand ideas, and endows them witli the 
courage of anger and desperation, resulting in an impetuous and heroic 
outburst, in which, finally, they rehabilitate their tarnished honour, and 
regain their lost courage. Popular instinct, being by this time more prudent 
and far-seeing than governors and councillors, and as suspicious and 
distrustful of the French as it had been previously simple and candid, saw 
with sorrow the tortuous turn taken by public affairs. The people of Madrid 
were specially mortified by the journey and absence of their beloved 
Ferdinand, brought about by deceptions and stratagems ; by the liberty 
given to the hated Godoy, through the influence of the emperor and his 
agents ; and by Murat’s efforts to cause Charles IV to be re-acknowledged 
king. 


Outside Madrid, in Toledo and Burgos, riots and risings took place, in 
which some excesses were committed, which although provoked by French 
impudence and audacity served Murat as an excuse for presenting 
imperious and haughty comjilaints to the supreme junta, exaggerating 
injuries and making them the motive of harassing it with exactions and 
petitions. See-ing the junta inefficient and weak, Murat haughty and daring 
daily reviewing his force, the capital occupied by the brilliant imperial 
guard of infantry and cavalry and by the infantry commanded by Musnier, 


the Retiro fortified with artillery, Marshal Moncey’s force surrounding the 
environs of Madrid, 
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and a second line farther back composed of Dupont’s divisions, in the 
Escorial, Aranjuez, and Toledo, forming in all an army of twenty-five 
thousand men, while the Spanish garrison barely numbered three thousand 
— the oppressed people became secretly agitated ; the very French detected 
a certain hatred in the looks of the residents, and noted a gloom on their 
faces, a sign of the concentrated rage hidden in their breasts, which fear 
alone restrained, and which needed but a light breath to cause it to break out 
in an impetuous explosion. To this was added the rumour spread abroad, 
and the idea which the people had formed of the heroic resistance which it 
was said Ferdinand was opposing in Bayonne .against renouncing the 
crown, which Napoleon, wishing to wrest it from him, was urging him to 
do, Ferdinand being in their eyes the defenceless victim of the imperial 
violence. The junta continued to step from concession to concession, from 
weakness to weakness. They speedily found themselves involved in a new 
dispute. 


On the 30th of April the grand duke of Berg (Murat) presented himself 
before the junta, bearing a letter from Cliarles IV to the president, the 
infante, summoning to Bayonne his two children, the queen of Etruria, and 
the infante Don Francisco. 


Eventually the 2nd of May [dos de Mayo’] dawned, a day that was to be 
ever remembered. From the early morning the signs which generally herald 
a popular rising were noticeable. Numerous groups of men and women, 
among which were many peasants from the suburbs who had remained over 
night, filled the Plaza de Palacio, from whence the infantes were to leave 
Madrid. At nine o’clock the carriage bearing the queen of Etruria and her 
children left without opposition and without sign of feeling from the people, 
partly because they looked on her as almost a foreign princess, and partly 


because she was of those who opposed Ferdinand. The servants of the 
palace spread the report that the infante Don Francisco, still a child, was 
crying, because he did not wish to leave Madrid ; this excited the pity of the 
women and the anger of the men. At this moment Murat’s aide-de- camp 
Lagrange came upon the scene, and the people thinking he was come to 
hasten the departure of the prince, a general murmur was heard. 


One spark is sufficient to ignite well prepared fuel. At the ciy of an old 
woman — ” God help me ! They are taking all the royal family to France ! 
” — the multitude rushed upon the grand duke’s aide-de-camji, who would 
have fallen a victim to the fury of the populace had not an officer of the 
Walloon guard shielded him with his body. Murat, who lived close by and 
heard of what was passing in the vicinity of the palace, despatched a 
battalion with two pieces of artillery. This troop fired a volley on the 
defenceless multitude, without previous warning. Instantly the residents of 
Madrid rushed into the streets, armed with guns, carbines, swords, pikes, 
and as many other arms as each one could carry ; and with daring courage 
fell impetuously upon all the Frenchmen they encountered, although those 
who begged for mercy were shut up in a safe place, and, with a few 
exceptions, those who remained in their houses were respected. Murat, who 
was accustomed to fighting, botli on the field and in the streets and squares 
of large towns, now set his forces in movement, in such a manner that, 
coming from the different extremes of the capital and converging by the 
principal streets to the centre of the town, they came up scattering the 
multitude ; while the imperial guard, commanded by Daumesnil, struck at 
the groups, stabbing the people. And the Polish lancers and the mamelukes, 
who distinguished themselves by their cruelty, forced the houses from 
whence the people were 
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firing on them, or where they supposed they were firing, and entering 
sacked them and killed the residents. 


In spite of the disparity of the forces, and the superiority due to equipment, 
instruction, and military discipline, the people fought with extraordinary 
valour ; many sold their lives dearly ; sometimes the mob forced masses of 
cavalry to retreat ; others fired from a corner with dexterous skill, while 
from the balconies, windows, and roofs men and women threw down all 
kinds of implements on the imperial troops. But it was impossible for a 
people without leaders and undisciplined to sustain the struggle. 


The rumour that the French had attacked one of the other barracks moved 
the already hesitating artillery corps to take part with the people, and the 
valiant officers Don Pedro Velarde and Don Luis Daoiz, taking the lead, 
commanded three cannon to be brought out and supported by the peasants 
and by a picket of infantry commanded by an officer called Ruiz ; they 

pi’ oposed to repulse the enemy, and shortly succeeded in compelling a 
detachment of one hundred French to surrender. But presently Lefranc’s 
column came down upon them, and a desiserate struggle ensued, deadly 
volleys were discharged, the losses on either side were numerous ; in the 
beginning of the conflict Ruiz fell to the ground mortally wounded ; the 
intrepid Velarde died gloriously, pierced by a ball ; but ammunition ran 
short and the French charged with their bayonets. Such was the defence of 
the artillery, which cost the French dear, and such the example of patriotism 
given by the valiant Daoiz and Velarde to the glory and honour of Spain, 
who have been ever since, and will ever be, the eternal objects of the 
veneration and worship of their country. ^ 


The members of the junta of government wished to give proof of humanity 
if they had not shown energy, and commissioned two of their number to 
cari-y word to Murat that if he would give orders for the firing to cease, 
they would re-establish quiet in the town. Murat acceded ; and the 
commissioners went through the streets waving white handkerchiefs crying 
” Peace ! Peace ! ” The multitude quieted down upon the promise of 


More important than the historical is the mythological background. Since 
Babylonian religion did not belong to the “aristocracy of book relio-ions,” it 
is difficult to form a system from the abundance of religious literature, the 
views ” of which have been influenced by varying popular opinion. Hence 
the portrayal of the divine world as found in a finished epic is the more 
important. As in the inscription of King Nabunaid, written 2,000 years later, 
so here we find the two great divine triads, Anu, Bel, Ea, wlio represent 
three parts of the world according to Babylonian ideas (heaven, earth, 
ocean), and Shamash, Sin, Ishtar, who represent the chief heavenly bodies 
(Sun, Moon, Venus). 


The relations between gods and men is pictured in a naive childlike fashion, 
as in Homer. Ishtar tries to win the love of the hero Izdubar. Shamash 
establishes friendship between the hero and Eabani, the three great gods 
Anu, Bel, Ea whisper secrets into his ear. As Ishtar at one time mounts from 
out the city to the heaven of her father Bel, so the gods out of fear of the 
rising flood ” crouch down like dogs at the portals of heaven ” ; they flock 
like flies around the sacrifice and “smell the good smell.” 


One remarkable feature of the epic should be noticed here, namely, the 
importance attached to dreams. The whole action is set in motion by 
countless dreams, by means of which the gods show men the future and 
give them council. This view is characteristic of Babylonian and Assyrian 
religion. The ancient Babylonian king Gudea is shown the outline of the 
temple building in a dream. Asshurbanapal on his coming to the throne 
receives an address of encouragement from the priestly class, which is 
based on a dream of his grandfather Sennacherib, and in his campaigns 
inspiring dreams are sent to his soldiers from the goddess of war.” 


Nothing definite is known as to the time of the composition of this epic. We 
do not know if the copy in Asshurbanapal’s library was made from a 
Babylonian original or not. It is not probable that the whole was written at 
one time or by one author. 


Tlie Gilgamish epic comprises twelve tablets. These are mutilated and 
broken in places leaving gaps in the story, but they are sufficiently well 
preserved to permit us to follow the main thread of the argument. When the 
scene opens the city of Erech is suffering under the severe misfortune of a 


reconciliation and pardon for the past. Many unfortunates owed their lives 
to this step ; the entrances to the streets were guarded by the French ; at 
certain places cannon were mounted with lighted match in readiness to 
complete the terror of the people, a fatal sign that the reconciliation and 
pardon were soon to be converted into desolation and vengeance. 


Meanwhile the horrible edict, or order, given below had been published, 
though scarcely anyone was aware of its publication : 


Soldiers : 


The ill-advised populace of Madrid has risen in arms and committed 
murders. I am well aware that Spaniards worthy of the name have lamented 
that such excesses should have been committed, and I am far from 
confounding them with a few n)iserable wretches who live only for plunder 
and crime. But the French blood which has been spilt cries out for 
vengeance. For this reason I have issued the following order : Article I, This 
night General Grouchy shall assemble the military commission. Article 11, 
All those who were taken in the rebellion carrying arms shall be shot. 
Article III, The junta or government is about to command the inhabitants of 
Madrid to be disarmed. All the residents of the town when the time required 
for the execution of this resolution has elapsed, who shall continue to carry 
arms, or keep such in their houses without special license, shall be shot. 
Article IV, Any band of more than eight persons shall be looked upon as a 
meeting of rebels, and fired on till they disperse. Article V, Every town or 
village where a Frenchman is murdered shall be burned. Article VI, Masters 
shall answer for their servants, owners of factories for their employees, 
fathers for their sons, and superiors of convents 


[} Napier i says these officers were ” in a state of great excitement from 
drink.” 
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seditious pamplilets, and those who distribute or sell them, shall be looked 


upon as agents of the English and as such shall be shot. 

Given in our headquarters of Madrid, on the 2nd (Signed), Joachim. 
of May, 1808. By order of his royal highness, the chief of the staff, 
Belliard. 


In accordance with this Draconian edict the French searched everyone, and 
seized all persons bearing arms, even though it were a penknife or scissors ; 
some they shot upon the spot, and imprisoned others in the barracks or in 
the Casa de Correo, where the military commission had been established. 
Night came on, and its appalling silence was unbroken save for the roar of 
the cannon discharged at intervals, or the report of the guns, as the 
unfortunate residents, in bands or bound in twos, were shot, without their 
defence being heard, close to the hall of the Prado at the spot where now 
stands a sad but glorious monument, recording and handing down to 
posterity the patriotism of those who were here sacrificed ; which 
monument is a pillar of shame for this inhuman sacrifice. 


Such was the end of the popular movement of the 2nd of May, a day 
eternally remembered in Spanish annals.“ The country honours her sons 
who offered themselves as a holocaust for her, and every year a solemn 
civic religious ceremony takes place which keeps that day of mourning and 
weeping, and of glory to the country fresh in the memory of every Spaniard. 
Nor was this a coup d’etat coldly prepared and planned by Murat, as some 
have imagined, nor a plot arranged by Spaniards in patriotic unions, as 
others say ; it was a spontaneous and unpremeditated outburst, an explosion 
of pent-up anger on the part of a people invaded by deceptions and perfidy, 
deprived by treachery of the objects of their affection and of their devotion, 
of their kings and princes, and dominated by the haughty and hypocritical 
foreigner. And Murat seized the opportunity offered him and which he had 
watched coming, to humiliate Castilian pride, and smooth the Poad to seat a 
French prince on the Spanish throne, a throne which his imagination 
represented to him as being within his own reach. 


On the following day houses and shops were closed, the streets were 
deserted and silent, the silence being unbroken save bj’ the imposing echo 


of the measured tread of the French patrols, making their rounds. The edict 
of the preceding day was affixed in the public places.4 Murat further 
published a proclamation beginning, ” Valiant Spaniards : the 2nd of May 
will be for me, as it will be for you, a day of mourning.” He blamed 


[“The feeling the Spaniards cherish for this futile riot may be compared to 
the American regard for the similar occasion known as the Boston ” 
Massacre ” of 1770.] 


[2 Of the Dos de Mmjo Napier’ says : ” This celebrated tumult, in which 
the wild cry of Spanish warfare was first heard, has been represented by 
authors who adopt all the reports of the day, sometimes as a wanton 
massacre, sometimes as a barbarous political stroke to impress a dread of 
French power. It was neither. The fiery temper of the Spaniards, excited by 
strange events and the recent tumults against Godoy, rendered an explosion 
inevitable, and so it happened. If the French had stimulated this disposition 
to violence, with a view to an example, they would have prepared some 
check on the Spanish garrison ; they would not have left their hospital 
unguarded, or have so arranged that their own loss should surpass that of 
the Spaniards ; finally, they would have profited from their policy after 
having suffered the injury. Moncey and Harispe were, however, most active 
in restoring order, and, including the peasants killed outside the gates and 
the executions afterwards, the whole number of the Spanish slain did not 
exceed one hundred and twenty, while more than five hundred French were 
killed. Amongst the wounded were seventy of the imperial guards, which 
would alone disprove any premeditation : for if Murat were base enough to 
sacrifice his men with such a detestable policy, he would have given the 
conscripts to slaughter rather than the select soldiers of the emperor.” ] 
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the common enemy of France and Spain for this rebellion ; he declared that 
he had received a previous warning of it which he. had not credited, until 
the rebellion had burst upon him, and he was compelled to chastise the 


offenders ; he assured them that the emperor was anxious to preserve the 
integrity of the Spanish monarchy without separating from it a single 
village or exacting any war tax ; he exhorted the ministers of tlie church, the 
magistrates, gentlemen, landholders, and merchants to use their influence to 
keep down sedition.’/ 


Meanwhile by Napoleon’s orders Charles IV, Maria Louisa, and Godoy had 
been sent to Bayonne where Ferdinand awaited Napoleon’s nod.” 


THE KOYAL FAMILY AT BAYONNE 


Immediately after the arrival of the royal parents, with Napoleon’s 
approval, Godoy being their principal and well-nigh only councillor, 
Ferdinand was summoned, and in the presence of the foreign sovereign 
Charles commanded him to restore the crown on the morning of the 
following day by means of a pure and simple abdication, threatening him 
that, in event of his refusal, he, his brothers, and all his suite should from 
that moment be treated as exiles. 


Napoleon supported him with energy, and when Ferdinand was about to 
reply, his august father sprang from his seat, and attempted to strike him, 
accusing him of wishing to deprive him of life as well as of his crown. The 
queen, silent up to then, became enraged, outraging her son with insulting 
affronts, being carried away to such a point by her ungovernable auger that, 
according to Napoleon, she herself begged him to bring Ferdinand to the 
scaffold, which demand, if true, coming from a mother, strikes one with 
horror. Her son remained mute, and sent in his abdication, dated May 1st, 
on these conditions : that the king his father should return to Madrid, 
whither Ferdinand should accompany him, to be treated as his most dutiful 
son ; that in presence of an assembly of the cortes Ferdinand should 
formally renounce the crown, explaining his motives for so doing ; that 
King Charles shouldnot take back with him to Spain any persons who had 
justly incurred the nation’s hatred. 


Charles IV, as might be supposed, did not accede to his son’s conditions, 
and on the 2nd sent him a written rejDly, in which, in the midst of various 


severe though just reflections, Napoleoii’s hand is discerned, and even his 
expressions — such as : ” Everything must’be done for the people, and 
nothing for himself ; I cannot consent to any convocation of an assembly ; a 
new suggestion of your inexperienced followers.” Such was Bonaparte’s 
invariable aversion to popular assemblies, although without them he might 
have remained in the obscurity in which fate had placed him. 


On the 5th of May, the report reached Bayonne of what had occurred in 
Madrid on the Dos de Mayo. It was five in the afternoon ; all were seated 
save the princC: Charles repeated his former accusations, insulted 
Ferdinand with asperity, blamed him for the rising and for the consequent 
deaths ; and, calling him a perfidious traitor, again warned him that unless 
he resigned the crown he should be declared a usurper without delay, and he 
and all his household looked upon as conspirators against the life of their 
sovereign. On the 6th Ferdinand, being intimidated, made a pure and simple 
abdication in favour of his fatlier in the terms set down by the latter. Charles 
had not waited for his sou’s abdication to conclude a treaty with 
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Napoleon by which he ceded to him the crown without any other restriction 
than that of preserving tlie integrity of the kingdom and the Catholic 
religion to the exclusion of all others. Small ami petty even to the last, Don 
Manuel Godoy only haggled obstinately over an article relating to pensions. 
For the rest, the manner in which Charles gave up the crown covered with 
shame the father, who with one blow indirectly deprived all his sons of their 
succession to the throne. Arranged in a foreign land, in the eyes of the 
world this abdication lacked the indispensable circumstance of having been 
executed freely and willingly, above all being in favour of the sovereign 
within whose territory this important article had been inserted in the treaty. 


So ended the reign of Charles IV ; and no one better than himself gives us 
an exact and true idea of his life than, when dining with Napoleon in 
Bayonne, he expressed himself as follows : ” Every da}’, winter and 


summer, I went hunting until twelve o’clock ; then I dined, and immediately 
returned to my hunting until twilight. Manuel [Godo}’] gave me the news, 
and I went to bed, to begin the same life on the following day, unless some 
important ceremony prevented me.” Such was the manner in which the king 
had governed for the space of twenty years. According to the sketch which 
he draws of himself, he merits the same title [/ain/ani] as that ajjplied to 
various kings of France of the Merovingian dynasty. Nevertheless, Charles 
possessed qualities which might have made him shine as a king, and fulfil 
all the duties of his high calling, but for his idleness and the weakness 
which caused him to blindly give way to the queen’s will and irregular 
caprices. With another wife than Maria Louisa, his reign would not have 
compared unfavourably with that of his august j\redecessor, and although 
the situation of Europe was very different, as a result of the French 
Revolution, j-et, well governed and without interior discord, Spain might 
perhaps have peacefully continued her industries and advancement without 
upheavals and confusion. The abdication of Ferdinand in favour of Charles 
IV, and of the latter in favour of Napoleon being formally drawn up, there 
yet lacked Ferdinand’s renouncement of his rights as prince of Asturias, 
because although he had restored the crown to his father on the 6th of May, 
he had not by this act renounced his rights as immediate heir. It appears 
according to Don Pedro Cevallos 9 that upon Ferdinand refusing to accede 
to this last concession Napoleon said, “There is no medium, prince, 
between renouncement and death.” Others deny this threat, and indeed it 
would seem strange that such rigorous measures should have been resorted 
to “vith a person who had so clearly shown his weakness. 


The queen of Etruria, in spite of the flattering attention she had bestowed on 
Murat and the French, was no liappier in her negotiations than the rest of 
her family. The Treaty of Fontainebleau could not be kept with her son 
because Napoleon had promised the deputies of Portugal to maintain the 
integrity of that kingdom ; nor could indemnification be granted her in Italy, 
as to allow any branch of the Bourbons to reign in that country was contrary 
to Napoleon’s great views; the queen was compelled to be satisfied with 
this reply, accept the pension allotted her, and submit to the same fate as her 
parents. 


During the stay of the prince of Asturias and the infantes in Bayonne 
various plots were set on foot for their escape. A resident of Cevera de 
Alhama received money from the supreme junta of Madrid for that purpose. 
The duke of Mahon had sent the offer of a large sum from San Sebastian for 
the same object. Ferdinand’s counsellors received the money in his name 
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and by his orders, but the flight never took place, although several plans 
were projjosed. They vt/ould have required less vigilance on the part of the 
French government and more courage on the part of the Spanish princes to 
bring them to a successful ending. 


The renouncements being formally executed. Napoleon lost no time in 
despatching the members of the royal family of Spain to the interior of 
France. Charles IV and his wife, the queen of Etruria and her children, the 
infante Don PVancisco, and the Prince of the Peace, left for Fontainebleau 
on the 10th of May, and thence proceeded to Compiegne. On the 11th 
Ferdinand VII, his brother and uncle, the infantes Don Carlos and Don 
Antonio, left Bayonne ; the palace of Valengay, the property of Prince 
Talleyrand, being assigned as their residence. * 


A-vifsuA- 


CHAPTER Xril THE PENINSULAR WAR 


[1808-1814 A.D.] 


The Spaniards have boldly asserted the deliverance of the peninsula to be 
the work of tlieir hands. This claim is unjust to the fame of Wellington, 
injurious to the glory of the British arms. The imbecility of Charles IV, the 
vileness of Ferdinand, the corruption imputed to (iodoy, were undoubtedly 
the proximate causes of the calamities wliich overwhelmed Spain ; but the 
primary, the historical cause, was tlie despotism springing from the union of 
a superstitious court and a sanguinary priesthood, a despotism which 
suppressed knowledge, contracted the public mind, sapped the foundation 
of military and civil virtue, and jJrepared the way for invasion. No foreign 
potentate would have attempted to steal into the fortresses of a great 
kingdom, if the prying eyes and clamorous tongues of a free press had been 
ready to expose his projects, and a disciplined army present to avenge the 
insult : Spain, destitute of both, was first circumvented by the wiles, and 
then ravaged by the arms of Napoleon. She was deceived and fettered 
because the public voice was stifled ; she was scourged and torn because 
her military institutions were decayed. 


When an English force took the field, the Spaniards ceased to act as 
})rincipals in a contest carried on in the heart of their country and involving 
their existence as an independent nation. After the first burst of indignation 
the cause of independence created little enthusiasm. Horrible barbarities 
were exercised on French soldiers thrown by sickness or the fortune of war 
into the power of the invaded, and this dreadful spirit of personal hatred 
was kept alive by the exactions and severe retaliations of the invader ; but 
no great general exertion to drive the latter from the soil was made, at least 
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none was sustained with steadfast courage in the field ; manifestoes, 
decrees, lofty boasts, like a cloud of canvas covering a rotten hull, made a 
gallant appearance, but real strength and firmness could nowhere be found. 


Strange indeed was the spectacle presented — patriotism supporting a vile 
system of government, a popular assembly working to restore a despotic 
monarch, the higher classes seeking a foreign master, the lower armed in 
the cause of bigotry and misrule. The upstart leaders, secretly abhorring 
freedom though governing in her name, trembled at the democratic activity 
they excited ; and while calling forth all the bad passions of the multitude 
repressed the patriotism that would regenerate as well as save. The country 
suffered the evils without enjoying the benefits of a revolution ; tumults and 
assassinations terrified and disgusted the sensible part of the community ; a 
corrupt administration of the resources extinguished patriotism ; neglect 
ruined the armies. The peasant-soldier, usually flying at the first onset, 
threw away his arms and went home ; or, attracted by the license of the 
partidas, joined the banners of men, the most part originally robbers, who 
were as oppressive to the people as tlie enemy ; and these guerilla chiefs 
would in their turn have been quickly exterminated, had not the French, 
pressed by the British battalions, been compelled to keep in large masses : 
this was the secret of Spanish constancy. Copious supplies from England 
and the valour of the Anglo-Portuguese troops supported the war, and it was 
the gigantic vigour with which the duke of Wellington resisted the 
fierceness of France and sustained the weakness of three inefficient cabinets 
that delivered the peninsula. 6 


WAK DECLARED ON FRANCE 


The slaughter of the 2nd of May at Madrid, and the treatment of Ferdinand 
at Bayonne were as the spark of fire to the mine, and the explosion, 
beginning in the original cradle of Spanish liberty, the Asturias, spread in 
the course of the month over all Spain. Juntas, or councils, composed of the 
most influential and generally of the most enlightened persons of their 
respective neighbourhoods, were formed in every province, and most large 


towns. Many excesses and crimes were committed ; many persons fell 
sacrifices to the suspicions, justly or unjustly excited by their own conduct, 
of being agents and partisans of the French. When Seville, as next in 
importance to Madrid and Barcelona, and therefore first of the unsubdued 
cities of Spain, claimed for her junta the title of supreme, and a degree of 
authority over the others, the other juntas frankly acknowledged her 
pretensions. In the name of Ferdinand VII, the supreme junta of Seville, on 
the 6th of June, declared war against Napoleon and France. Orders were 
issued for enroll-ing the whole male population of Spain, combined with 
judicious instructions to the Spanish leaders to avoid risking their raw 
soldiers in pitched battles against the disciplined veterans of France ; and 
fast-sailing vessels were sent to the colonies, to warn them against the 
designs of France and claim obedience to the supreme junta, as lawfully 
exercising the authority of Ferdinand. 


JOSEPH BONAPARTE CHOSEN KING OF SPAIN 


The crown of Spain Napoleon is said to have originally destined for Lucien 
Bonaparte, the ablest of his brothers. But Lucien was a republican upon 
principle ; he had besides accumulated in the public service a large 
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fortune, which he was enjoying at Rome in the pleasures of taste and 
literature ; and, in addition to the sacrifice of his principles and his tastes. 
Napoleon required from him that of his affections. He would not comply 
with Napoleon’s desire that he should repudiate the mother of his children 
in order to wed a princess. He is believed to have refused the crown of 
Spain ; and Napoleon assigned it to Joseph, already king of Naples. 


protracted siege. The inhabitants are in distress and the gods do nothing to 
help them. This siege lasts for three years, during which time the gates of 
the city remain closed. Then Gilgamish appears, whether as conqueror or 
deliverer the mutilated condition of the tablet leaves in doubt. He was 
probably the former, since his rule is very severe and the people complain 
of his tyrannical acts. In tlieir distress they appeal to the goddess Aruru, 
who is elsewhere associated with Marduk in the creation of mankind, to 
make a person who shall rival Gilgamish in strength and power. Aruru 
accordingly creates Ea-bani, a creature whose whole body is covered with 
long hair like a woman’s. The upper part of his body is like a man but his 
legs are those of a beast. Tliis strange being lives among the beasts of the 
field, eating and drinking with them. 


Gilgamish fearing that Ea-bani will be sent by the gods against him sends 
out a man called the hunter to catch and bring him to Erech. The hunter lies 
in wait for him three days, but on account of his great strength is afraid 
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to attack him and returns to the city. Gilgamish then sends a harlot from the 
temple with the hunter, to tempt Ea-bani. This plan is successful. Ea-bani 
forsakes his cattle out of love for Achat, the harlot, and is persuaded by her 
to return to Erech and meet Gilgamish. One thinks involuntarily here of the 
story of Adam and Eve. There also it is a woman who tempts man and leads 
him to civilisation. 


Ea-bani would like to match his strength with Gilgamish, but he is warned 
in a dream not to do so. Gilgamish is also told in a dream of Ea-bani’s 
coming, and the goddess to whom he appeals for interpretation of his dream 
advises him to make friends with the approaching hero. The intervention of 
Shamash, the sun-god, however, is necessary to persuade Ea-bani to 
become a companion and friend to Gilgamish. 


The two heroes then proceed against the Elamite tyrant, Khumbaba. The 
epic tells of the long, hard road they have to follow, of their terror, and of 
the wonderful cedar grove in which the fortress of Khumbaba is placed. 


A sort of Spanish assembly, meant as a substitute for the cortes, and called 
by the French name of the ” notables,” was summoned to Bayonne, to meet 
and acknowledge Joseph, and to accept the new constitution to be conferred 
upon them with their new king. Many obeyed the call, some from believing 
resistance to the power of Najjoleon impossible ; some preferring reforms 
imposed by the hand of a foreign conqueror to the vices of their late 
government ; and more from motives of personal interest. 


Joseph then selected his ministers, the great officers of his household, etc. 
Urquijo, who had succeeded to Saavedra under Charles IV, and been like 
him displaced by Godoy’s jealousy, was appointed secretary of state ; 
Cevallos minister for foreign affairs ; Jovellanos for the interior ; Cabarrus 
of finance; Pinuela of justice; Azanza of the Indies ; Mazarredo of the 
marine ; O’Farrel of the war department. Jovellanos alone firmly and 
perseveringly refused to hold office under the intrusive king. But of those 
present some appear to have accepted the places offered them merely 
because they saw no other means of getting back to their own side of the 
Pyrenees. 


The new king of Spain entered his allotted kingdom on the 9th of July, 
1808, and issued proclamations inviting his subjects to submission by the 
fairest promises of good government. But he found it requisite to pause at 
Vitoria, until his imperial brother’s generals should make way for his 
progress to his capital. This did not seem likely to be an affair of any great 
difficulty, for the insurgents were as yet unsupported from abroad. The war 
between England and Spain was declared to be at an end. But the strength 
of England was then frittered away in various remote expeditions ; and the 
only immediately disposable force consisted of about nine thousand men, 
who had been assembled at Cork for an attack upon South America. All 
hostile measures against the Spanish colonies were now out of the question; 
and Sir Arthur Wellesley [afterwards made duke of Wellington], to whom 
the command of this small body of men was given, was directed to proceed 
with it to the assistance of Spain and Portugal. 


On the first symptoms of resistance, Murat had fortified the palace of Buen 
Retire, nearly adjoining Madrid, made dispositions for defending the capital 
(which his successor, Savary, followed up), and sent generals of merited 


reputation, with considerable divisions of the army, in several directions, to 
suppress the rebellion, as it was termed, and control the country. The 
success of the adverse parties in these different situations had been various. 
At Cadiz, a French squadron had been compelled to surrender, and that 
nominally without the aid of the British fleet, which, however, lying off the 
mouth of the harbour, prevented Admiral Rosilly from escaping to sea. 
Moncey had been repulsed with considerable loss from before Valencia.’ 


But the greatest battle that had yet occurred in this war was now to be 
fought for the purpose of opening Joseph’s road to Madrid, whither 
Napoleon 


[‘ ” Though of short duration the resistance of Valencia is nothing less than 
marvellous,” says the count de Toreno./ ” She had no soldiers for the 
defence, her ordinary garrison having been ordered to different places, no 
experienced leaders, none but subalterns to lead the courageous peasants. 
The French lost two thousand men, amongst wliom were Cazal, general of 
engineers, and other officers of high rank. Sheltered by their walls and 
batteries the Spaniards had but few comrades to mourn, and no person of 
importance.” | 
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had enjoined him to repair with all speed. Cuesta, with the army of Castile, 
and Blake with that of Galicia, had united at Rio Seco, where their 
combined forces amounted to thirty thousand men. Bessieres attacked them 
on the 14th of July with little more than fifteen thousand. The superior skill 
and discipline of the French very soon prevailed over their courage and 
numbers. They lost five or six thousand men, killed and wounded, and 
twelve hundred prisoners. The two generals threw the blame on each other, 
and separated in mutual disgust. This victory cost Bessieres less than four 
hundred men. Joseph pursued his journey ; and on the 20th made his 
triumphant entry into Madrid. Orders had been given that the streets 
through which the procession was to pass should be decorated, according to 


Spanish custom, by hanging tapestry, etc., from the windows, and that the 
church bells should be rung. The inhabitants obeyed; but the tapestry they 
hung out was old, dirty, and ragged, and the bells tolled as for a funeral. The 
meanest of the populace scorned to pick up the money scattered amongst 
them as the king passed, leaving it to the French soldiers ; and the theatres, 
which were ojjened gratis in honour of the day, were filled only by 
Frenchmen. The council of Castile, which had previously seemed disposed 
to submit, refused to take the oath required of them to the new sovereign 
and constitution, alleging that both must first receive the sanction of the 
nation through the cortes ; and the Spanish soldiers, who did duty jointly 
with the French, deserted by whole guards at a time, leaving not a single 
sentinel at his post. The first tidings received by Joseph at Madrid were in 
harmony with the character of his reception. 


Dupont had advanced prosperously, defeating all who opposed him, as far 
as Cordova, which he took by storm, but almost without resistance. 
However, Castanos, an old soldier, attacked Dupont with about double his 
numbei-s, and gained a victory so complete that at Baylen, whither four 
days of engagement had drawn the French main body, and upon the very 
day of Joseph’s entrance into Madrid, Dupont, with nearly twenty thousand 
men, surrendered upon condition of being sent with his whole corps to 
France. The terms of the capitulation were afterwards broken by the 
vindictive rage of the peasantry, whom their generals could not control. 
Numbers were put to death, and the rest, instead of being sent to France, 
were confined in the hulks in the bay of Cadiz, where they suffered every 
kind of misery, and the greater part perished. c In its moral effects the battle 
of Baylen was one of those events which, insignificant in themselves, cause 
great changes in the affairs of nations. The defeat of Rio Seco, the 
preparations of Moncey for a second attack on Valencia, the miserable 
plight of Saragossa, the despondency of the ablest men of Spain, and the 
disgust and terror generally excited by the excesses of the populace, 
weighed heavy on the Spanish cause : one victory more, and the moral as 
well as the physical force of Spain would have been crushed. The victory of 
Baylen opened as it were a new crater for Spanish pride, vanity, and 
arrogance ; the glory of past ages seemed to be renewed, every man thought 
himself a Cid, and, in the surrender of Dupont, saw, not the deliverance of 
Spain, but the immediate conquest of France. ” We are obliged to our 


friends the English,” was a common phrase among them when conversing 
with the officers of Sir John Moore’s army ; ” we thank them for their 
goodwill, we shall escort them through France to Calais, the journey will be 
pleasanter than a long voyage : they shall not have the trouble of fighting 
the French, and we shall be pleased to have them spectators of our 
victories.” This absurd confidence might have led to great things, but it was 
a voice — nothing more. & 
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Madrid, upon which the victorious Andalusian army could now advance 
unopposed, was no longer deemed a residence for Joseph; and on the 31st 
of July, after a residence of ten days, having summoned Bessieres from the 
pursuit of Blake and Cuesta to protect his retreat, the king and his party 
evacuated the capital, and withdrew to Vitoria. Another triumph obtained 
soon afterwards by the Spaniards was the successful defence of Saragossa.« 


On the morning of tlie 4th of August, after feigning an attack upon the 
Aljaferia and gate of Portillo, the formidable battery of San Engracia was 
suddenly set to work, twenty-six pieces simultaneously vomited fire upon 
the convent of this name, and nearly all the defenders of it perished in the 
ruins. At five o’clock all the batteries of ‘Saragossa were levelled; the 
French, crossing the Huerva, precipitated themselves into the town by two 
wide breaches. Then followed fierce hand-to-hand fights, sustained with 
desperate valour among the dead bodies and ruins. At the fiercest moment 
of the fight, General Verdier caused the following brief message to be 
brought to Palafox : ” Peace and capitulation ? ‘ ” War and steel ! ” 
answered without hesitation the leader of the men of Saragossa. The bloody 
contest was continued ; trampling on the dead the French advanced 
triumphantly. But the news of Baylen caused thera to raise the siege. « 


THE ENGLISH APPEAE 


At this period of the war a new actor appeared upon the stage, upon whom 
thenceforward, the fortune of the peninsula mainly depended. On the 12th 
of July, 1808, the British expedition sailed from Cork ; and its commander, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, as soon as the whole was fairly under way, preceded it 
in a frigate, in order to gather the information requisite for regulating its 
destination. Landing was made in Mondego Bay. It was the 5th of August 
before all the troops were on shore. Spencer having arrived during the 
landing, his junction raised the numbers of the little army to thirteen 
thousand ; and with them Sir Arthur began his march towards Lisbon. 


Upon receiving intelligence of Sir Arthur’s landing, Junot sent Laborde, one 
of the ablest of the French generals, from Lisbon, with three thousand foot 
and five hundred horse to check the progress of the British ; and calling in 
his various detachments, he ordered them severally to effect their junction 
with Laborde. Under these circumstances, the English commander’s object 
was to prevent the junction of the several detachments — an object which 
the skill and celerity of his movements enabled him, in the most important 
instance, to effect. Wellesley was thus enabled to attack Laborde at Roliza 
on the 17th of August, with great numerical superiority. He drove him from 
his position with comparative facility ; but Laborde fell back about a mile to 
much stronger ground, where he again awaited the English, and here the 
battle was sanguinary. Laborde, after displaying both skill and intrepidity, 
abandoned the contest, retreating in good order. 


After the victory was gained. Sir Arthur, now reinforced to about sixteen 
thousand men, proposed turning the left flank of the position occupied by 
Junot and his united forces — about fourteen thousand men — and 
endeavouring to cut him off from Lisbon. But, unfortunately, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was no longer commander-in-chief. The English ministry had not 
known how to appreciate the man whose extraordinary talents had as yet 
only been tried in India; and three senior officers had been appointed to 
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supersede him, and, as it proved, each other. The nomination of one of these 
could not be blamed, for Sir John Moore then certainly ranked higher in 
public estimation as a general than Sir Arthur Wellesley ; but Sir Harry 
Burrard and Sir Hew Dalrymple had never been in situations to display 
military capacity. Sir Harry Burrard arrived on the very day that the 
reinforcements joined Sir Arthur ; and with all the caution of old age 
refused to sanction the advance of an army deficient in cavalry and artillery 
horses, especially as ten thousand men were daily expected with Sir John 
Moore. 


On the morning of the 21st, Junot fell upon the British army, with the 
impetuosity characterising his countrymen and Napoleon’s warriors. They 
were, however, repulsed in every attack ; the defects of the position, and the 
almost total want of cavalry, were immediately remedied by the ability of 
the general, and the loss was far greater on the side of the French, and less 
on that of the British, than at Roliza. The battle was over by noon ; a 
considerable portion of the army had not been engaged, and Sir Arthur 
proposed to follow up his victory, pursue the retreating enemy, cut him off 
from Lisbon, and thus deliver the capital from the French yoke. Again 
Burrard’s caution prevailed to forbid the pursuit, and still the army 
remained at Vimeiro. 


Sir Harry Burrard’s authority expired almost as soon as he had thus 
unfortunately used it ; and on the 22nd Sir Hew Dalr)Tnple landed to take 
the supreme command. On the evening of the same day, before he could 
well make himself master of the state of affairs. General Kellermann was 
sent by Junot to the British camp to propose an armistice, and the 
evacuation of Portugal by the French troops upon conditions. Such as it 
was, the so-caUed Convention of Cintra was signed, and Portugal delivered 
from her conquerors, on the 30th of August, within a month of General 
Wellesley’s landing. 


The authority of Queen Maria and the prince-regent was now restored 
throughout Portugal. Sir Hew Dalrymple reinstated the council of regency 
appointed by the prince at his departure, and began his preparations for 
entering Spain. He was, however, recalled to stand a sort of trial for 
concluding the Convention of Cintra which provoked wild rage in England ; 


Sir Harry Burrard and Sir Arthur Wellesley returned home to give evidence 
upon the subject, and the command devolved upon Sir John Moore. 


About sixty thousand French troops were now left in Spain. But the British 
army with all its reinforcements did not exceed twenty-five thousand men. 
Sir John Moore was of a temperament rather desponding than sanguine : 
although a brave and able officer, he had not the self-reliance characteristic 
of a master-mind, and the conduct of the Spaniards abundantly justified his 
mistrust of the allies, in co-operation with whom he was required to risk an 
army too valuable to be rashly hazarded, but too small singly to engage the 
French forces now concentrated upon the Ebro. But now that Spanish 
energy had driven the intrusive king and his foreign troops almost to the 
foot of the Pyrenees, Spanish pride deemed all accomplished, and the 
restraints that had compelled union were no more. Provincial ambition, 
local, and even individual interests, jealousy, and intrigue tainted the 
patriotism of the juntas. 


Meanwhile discussions were going on as to the mode of government to be 
adopted. Florida-Blanca, the president of the Murcian junta, and the 
Council of Castile (which, on the evacuation of Madrid, had there assumed 
the reins of government) strongly pointed out the necessity of some central 
executive power, and the evils resulting from the existing anarchy of 
independent juntas. The convocation of the cortes, or the choice of a 
Sicilian 
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prince as regent, were proposed, amongst other expedients. At length it was 
agreed that each junta should send two deputies from its own body to form 
a central and sovereign junta, each separate junta, howevei-, still governing 
its own province. The central junta was installed at Aranjuez on the 26th of 
September. Florida-Blanca, one of the Murcian deputies, was chosen 
president (Jovellanos was the only other member of much reputation), and 
its tirst measure was a solemn proclamation of Ferdinand VII. 


France was now pouring one hundred thousand additional men into Spain, 
Ney, duke of Elcliingen, temporarily holding the command until the 
emperor should arrive from Erfurt to rule the war in person. The French 
army was, however, still waiting Napoleon’s arrival to make a forward 
movement, when the Spaniards, to the number of 130,000 men, formed in a 
crescent around them. 


One of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s reasons for approving the Convention of 
Cintra had been that it immediately set the English army at liberty to enter 
Spain. But this advantage was either neglected or lost in the care of 
investigating the circumstances of that convention. It was not till the 
beginning of October that Sir John Moore received orders to enter Spain, 
and co-oper- ate with the armies assembled around the French. Sir David 
Baird was, at the same time, sent to Corunna with ten thousand men, to act 
imder Moore, who appointed Salamanca for their junction. Neither food nor 
means of transport had been provided ; Baird was unfurnished with 
pecuniarj/ resources, whilst the Galician and Austrian juntas, though so 
abundantly supplied by the profuse munificence of the English ministry, 
refused the troops of their benefactors every kind of succour. Indeed, most 
of the juntas appear to have misapplied the money sent by England to their 
own purposes, and often to have made no use whatever of the arms and 
stores. Moore could not cross the frontiers till the 11th of November ; and 
the absurd precipitation of the central junta, and of those inexperienced 
generals who were equal in authority to Castaiios, had already brought the 
Spanish forces into collision with the French. After many days’ skirmishing 
and manceuvring, Blake had been defeated, October 30th, by Lefebvre, but 
had retreated, rallied his men, and being joined by some of La Romana’s 
troops, again made head. 


Napoleon himself entered Spain on the 8th of November, and the influence 
of his genius was immediately apparent. On the 10th, Soult, duke of Dal- 
matia, attacked, defeated, and utterly routed Belvedere. He then turned 
upon the line of retreat of Blake, whom Victor, duke of Belluno, defeated at 
Espinosa on the 11th, and Soult finally annihilated at Reynosa on the 13th. 
The greater part of the veterans brought back from the Baltic were 
destroyed in Blake’s successive defeats. Blake fled to the Asturian 
mountains, where he reunited the relics of his army, and met La Romana, 


who, though disappointed in all his schemes, assumed the command of 
these routed troops, and exerted himself strenuously to reorganise and 
reinforce tliem. The emperor now turned his forces against Castanos and 
Palafox, whilst his cavalry swept the plains of Leon and Castile. On the 
23rd, Lannes attacked Castaiios and Palafox at Tudela, and completely 
routed them. 


Napoleon now advanced upon “Madrid, and on the 30th reached and 
attacked the Somosierra. The pass was defended by General San Juan ; his 
troops fled after firing one volley, and afterwards sought to excuse their 
panic by accusing their unfortunate commander of treachery, and murdering 
him. The French crossed the mountains almost unopposed, and appeared 
before Madrid. In the moment of danger the ineSiciency of the central 
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junta became apparent. On the approach of the French armies the whole 
body fled towards Badajoz. 


Napoleon appeared before Madrid on the 2nd of December, and summoned 
the city to surrender, with fearful threats in case of resistance. On the 
morning of the 5th Morla surrendered Madrid. The emperor took possession 
of the palace of the kings of Spain ; and in his proclamations threatened the 
Spaniards that, unless by their conduct they earned Joseph’s pardon, he 
would find another kingdom for his brother, and make Spain a 


GUENCA 


French province. Such threats were not adapted to conciliate the haughty 
Spaniards ; and the really beneficial decrees he promulgated, diminishing 
the exorbitant power of the clergy and the number of monks and nuns, by 
exasperating the whole ecclesiastical body, confirmed the nation in its 


enmity to him and his dynasty. Regardless of this enmity, however, 
Napoleon prepared to overrun and subjugate Portugal and the south of 
Spain with his grand army, whilst a division of thirty-five thousand men 
again besieged Saragossa. The central junta continued its fight to Seville, 
and the troops, which the different generals had rallied in considerable 
numbers, prepared to defend the Sierra Morena and the Tagus. 


MOORE S FAMOUS RETREAT 


Moore’s situation was unquestionably one of great difficulty. The French 
are stated to have had two hundred thousand men in Spain ; he could not 
bring into the field above twenty-five thousand ; Madrid had fallen ; and of 
the Spanish armies nothing remained within his reach but the few 
thousands, half clothed and half armed, that La Romana was endeavouring 
to organise. Moore had lost all confidence in Spanish professions, and was 
convinced that Frere, who vehemently urged him to attempt something, 
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was deceived by his zeal in the Spanish cause and his ignorance of the 
Spanish character. Nevertheless Moore resolved to make such a diversion as 
should recall Napoleon from the south and from Portugal, and, if possible, 
to destroy Soult, who was within his reach with inferior numbers, before he 
could be reinforced. But he undertook this bold and generous enterprise 
with a heavy heart, and, as appears from his own letters, as sacrificing his 
own judgment to what he knew were the expectations of the British public. 
Moore began his movement on the 11th, effected his junction with Baird, 
and reached Sahagun on the 21st of December. There he halted two days for 
his supplies, meaning to attack Soult on the 24th. But on the 23rd he 
received information that Napoleon, upon hearing of his advance, had 
suspended all his operations in the south and west, and was marching in full 
force against the English. The projected diversion was thus accomplished; 


Gilgamish has several encouraging dreams to cheer them on, and they 
eventually succeed in killing the tyrant. On their return Gilgamish has the 
misfortune to incur Ishtar’s displeasure. The goddess sues for his love and 
invites him to become her husband. He, however, refuses her favour, even 
reproaching her for her cruel treatment of her former lovers, Tammuz 
among them, all of whom she has forsaken and destroyed. Ishtar in her rage 
at being repulsed hastens to her father, Anu, who creates a divine bull to 
attack Gilgamish. The latter, however, with Ea-bani’s help succeeds in 
conquering the bull. He sacrifices his magnificent horns to Shamash and 
proudly boasts that he will conquer Ishtar as well as the bull. But here his 
success is at an end. Ea-bani dies, probably stricken by Ishtar, and 
Gilgamish himself is afflicted by her with a dreadful disease, which strikes 
terror to his heart at the thought that he must die like his friend. 


Izdubar wept for Ea-bani, his friend ; 
In sorrow he laid himself down in the field. 
” T will not die like Ea-bani, 


Grief has entered my soul. 


Lisbon in 1800 (From an old Spanish print) 


and he began his retreat towards Galicia, where he proposed embarking, 
and carrying his army southwards to join the Spanish forces collecting in 
Andalusia. The retreat was most disastrous. Officers and men disliked it ; 
the bonds of discipline were early relaxed, and the bulk of the army was a 
mere drunken mob, never resuming any semblance of order or propriety 
except when there appeared a prospect of a battle. Then all were again 
found British soldiers. c 


Before discussing this famous disaster we may quote the words of H. M. 
Stephens,</ who, after calling Moore ” the only English general who has 
gained lasting fame by the conduct of a retreat,” and referring to his death 
as showing “how a modern Bayard should die in battle — every thought for 
others, none for himself,” thus sums up his position in history : 


” Tt may be possible, in the face of his heroic death, to exaggerate Moore’s 
actual military services, but his influence on the British army can-not be 
overrated. The true military spirit of discipline and of valour, both in 
officers and men, had become nearly extinct during the American war. 
Aberoromby, who looked back to the traditions of Minden, was the first to 
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attempt to revive it, and his work was carried on by Moore. The formation 
of the light regiments at Shorncliffe was tlie answer to the new French 
tactics, and it was left to Wellington to show the success of the experiment. 
Moore’s powers as a statesman are shown in his despatches written at 
Salamanca, and he had the truest gift of a great man — that of judging men. 
It may be noticed that, while Wellington jierpetually grumbled at the bad 


qualities of his officers and formed no school, Moore’s name is associated 
with the career of all wlio made their mark. Among generals, Hope, 
Graham, Sir E. Paget, Hill, and Craufurd, all felt and submitted to his 
ascendency, and of younger officers it was ever the proud boast of the 
Napiers, Colborne, the Beckwiths, and Barnard that they were the pupils of 
Moore, not of Wellington. Nay more, he inspired an historian. The 
description of Moore’s retreat in Napier i is perhaps the finest piece of 
military history in the English language, not only because the author was 
present, but because his heart was with the leader of that retreat ; and, if 
Napier felt towards Wellington as the soldiers of the Tenth legion felt 
towards Caesar,’ he felt towards Moore the personal love and devotion of a 
cavalier towards Montrose.” 


We can do no better than quote at some length Napier’s famous account 
from his work, which has been favourably compared with those of 
Thucydides, Xenophon, and Csesar.a 


Napier’s Story of Moore’s Retreat 


That Moore succoured Spain in her extremity, and, in her hour of weakness, 
intercepted the blow descending to crush her, no man of candour can deny. 
For what troops, what preparations, what courage, what capacity was there 
in the south to have resisted even for an instant the progress of a man like 
Napoleon, who, in ten days and in the dej)th of winter, crossing the snowy 
ridge of the Carpentinos, had traversed two hundred miles of hostile 
country, and transported fifty thousand men from Madrid to Astorga in a 
shorter time than a Spanish courier would have taken to travel the same 
distance? This stupendous march was rendered fruitless by the quickness of 
Moore; but Napoleon, though he failed to destroy the English army, 
resolved, nevertheless, to cast it forth from the peninsida. Being himself 
recalled to France by tidings that the Austrian storm was ready to burst, he 
fixed upon Soult to continue the pursuit. Including Laborde, Heudelet, and 
Loison’s division, nearly sixty thousand men and ninety-one guns were put 
on the track of the English army. 


Soult, nowise inferior to any of his nation, if the emperor be excepted, 
followed Moore with vigour. Nineteen thousand British troops posted in 
strong ground might have offered battle to very superior numbers ; yet 


where was the use of merely fighting an enemy who had three hundred 
thousand men in Spain ? Nothing could be gained, but Moore might by a 
quick retreat reachAhis ships unmolested, and carry his army from that 
narrow cor-ner to the southern provinces and renew the war under more 
favourable circumstances. But in the immense wine-vaults of Bembibre 
hundreds of men remained inebriated, the followers of the army crowded 
the houses, and many of Romana’s disbanded men were mixed with this 
heterogeneous mass of marauders, drunkards, muleteers, women, and 
children. Moore, leaving a small guard with them, proceeded to 
Calcabellos. At Calcabellos the reserve took up a position, Baird marched 
to Herrerias, and Moore went on to 


[} These are Napier’s words in dedicating his great work to Wellington. ] 
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Villa Franca ; but in that town also great excesses had been committed by 
the preceding divisions ; the magazines were plundered, the bakers driven 
from the ovens, the wine-stores forced, the commissaries prevented making 
the regular distributions ; the doors of the houses were broken, and a 
scandalous insubordination then showed a discreditable relaxation of 
discipline by the officers. Moore arrested this disorder, and caused one man 
taken in the act of plundering a magazine to be hanged in the market-place. 


Under the most favourable circumstances, the tail of a retreating force 
exhibits terrible scenes of distress, and on the road near Nogales the 
followers of the army were dying fast from cold and hunger. The soldiers, 
barefooted, harassed, and weakened by their excesses at Bembibre and Villa 
Franca, were dropping to the rear by hundreds, while broken carts, dead 
animals, and the piteous spectacle of women and children, struggling or 
falling exhausted in the snow, completed a picture of war, which like Janus 
has a double face. 


The British army was not provided to fight above one battle ; there were no 
draught cattle, no means of transporting reserve ammunition, no magazines, 
no hospitals, no second line, no provisions : a defeat would have been ruin, 
a victory useless. A battle is always a serious affair ; two battles in such 
circumstances, though both should be victories, would have been 
destruction. A terrible storm of wind and rain, mixed with sleet, 
commenced as the army broke up from the position at Lugo ; the marks 
were destroyed, the guides lost the true direction, only one of the divisions 
gained the main road, the other two were bewildered, and when daylight 
broke the rear columns were still near to Lugo. The fatigue, the depression 
of mind occasioned by this misfortune, and the want of shoes broke the 
order of the march, stragglers became numerous, and unfortunately Baird, 
thinking to relieve the men dur-ing a halt which took place in the night, 
desired the leading division to take refuge from the weather in some houses 
a little way off the road. Complete disorganisation followed this imprudent 
act. The commander-in-chief, who covered this march with the reserve and 
cavalry, ordered several bridges to be destroyed, but the engineers failed of 
success in every attempt. 


As the troops approached Corunna, on January 12th, 1809, the general’s 
looks were directed towards the harbour, but an expanse of water painfully 
convinced him that to fortune at least he was in no way beholden; contrary 
winds still detained the fleet at Vigo, and the last consuming exertion made 
by the army was rendered fruitless. The men were put into quarters, and 
their leader awaited the progress of events. The reserve was posted between 
the village of El Burgo and the road of Santiago de Compostella. For twelve 
days these hardy soldiers had covered the retreat, during which time they 
traversed eighty miles of road in two marches, passed several nights under 
arms in the snow of the mountains, were seven times engaged, and now 
took the outposts having fewer men missing from the ranks, including those 
who had fallen in battle, than any other division in the army : an admirable 
instance of the value of good discipline, and a manifest proof of the 
malignant injustice with which Moore has been accused of precipitating his 
retreat beyond the measure of human strength. 


Now a painful measure was adopted ; the ground in front of Corunna is 
impracticable for cavalry, the horses were generally foundered, it was 


impossible to embark them all in the face of an enemy, and a great number 
were reluctantly ordered to be shot ; worn down and foot-broken, they 
would otherwise have been distributed among the French cavalry, or used 
as draught cattle until death relieved them from procrastinated suffering. 
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But the very fact of their being so foundered was one of the results of 
inexperience ; the cavalry had come out to Corunna without proper equip- 
ments, the horses were ruined, not for want of shoes but want of hammers 
and nails to put them on. Soon the French gathered on the Mero, and Moore 
sought a position of battle. On the evening of the 14th the transports from 
Vigo hove in sight ; the dismounted cavalry, the sick, the best horses, and 
fifty pieces of artillery were embarked, six British and three Spanish guns 
being kept on shore for action. When Laborde’s division arrived, on the 
15th, the French force was not less than twenty thousand men, and Soult 
made no idle evolutions of display. Distributing his lighter guns along the 
front of his position, he opened a fire from the heavy battery on his left, and 
instantly descended the mountain with three columns covered by clouds of 
skirmishers. The ground about that village was intersected by stone walls 
and hollow roads ; a severe scrambling fight ensued, the Frencli were 
forced back with great loss, but, being reinforced, renewed the fight beyond 
the village. Major Napier, commanding the 50th, was wounded and taken 
jirisoner, and Elvina then became the scene of another contest. The line of 
the skirmishers being supported vigorously, checked the advance of the 
enemy’s troops in the valley ; at the same time the centre and left of the 
army also became engaged, and a furious action ensued along the line, in 
the valley, and on the hills. Sir John Moore, while earnestly watching the 
result of the fight about the village of Elvina, was struck on the left breast 
by a cannon-shot. 


Notwithstanding this great disaster the troops gained ground, and when the 
night set in, their line was considerably advanced beyond the original 
position of the morning, while the French were falling back in confusion. 


Their disorder facilitated the original plan of embarking during the night. 
Hope, upon whom the command had devolved, resolved therefore to ship 
the army, and so complete were the arrangements that no confusion or 
difficulty occurred ; the pickets kindled fires to cover the retreat, and were 
themselves withdrawn at daybreak to embark under the protection of Hill’s 
brigade, which was in jjosition under the ramparts of Corunna. 


When the morning of the sixteenth dawned, the French, seeing the British 
position abandoned, pushed some battalions to the heights of San Lucia, 
and about midday opened a battery on the shipping in the harbour. This 
caused great confusion amongst the transports, several masters cut their 


1 The author’s eldest brother ; he was said to be slain. When the French 
renewed the attack on Elvina, he was somewhat in advance of that village, 
and alone, for the troops were scattered by the nature of the ground. Being 
hurt in the leg, he endeavoured to retire, but was overtaken, and thrown to 
the ground with five wounds ; a French drummer rescued him, and when a 
soldier with whom he had been struggling made a second attempt to kill 
him, the drummer once more interfered. The morning after the battle 
Marshal Soult sent his own surgeon to Major Napier, and, with a kindness 
and consideration very uncommon, wrote to Napoleon, desiring that his 
prisoner might not be sent to France, which from the system of refusing 
exchanges would have ruined his professional prospect ; the drummer also 
received the cross of the Legion of Honour. When the 2nd corps quitted 
Corunna, Marshal Soult recommended his prisoner to the attention of 
Marshal Ney. The latter, treating him rather with the kindness of a friend 
than the civility of an enemy, lodged him with the French consul, supplied 
him with money, gave him a general invitation to his house, and not only 
refrained from sending him to France, but when by a flag of truce he knew 
that Major Napier’s mother was mourning for him as dead, he permitted 
him, and with him the few soldiers taken in the action, to go at once to 
England, merely exacting a promise that none should serve until exchanged. 
I would have not touched at all upon these private adventures, were it not 
that gratitude demands a public acknowledgment of such generosity, and 
that demand is rendered more imperative by the after misfortunes of 
Marshal Ney. That tirave and nobleminded man’s fate is but too well 
known. He who had fought five hundred battles for France, not one against 


her, was shot as a traitor ! Could the bitterest enemy of the Bourbons have 
more strongly marked the difference between their interests and those of the 
nation 1 
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cables, and four vessels went on shore, but the troops were rescued by the 
men-of-war’s boats, the strandeJ vessels burned, and the fleet got out of 
harbour. Hill then embarked at the citadel, which was maintained by a 
rearguard under Beresford until the 18th, when, the wounded being all on 
board, the troops likewise embarked ; the inhabitants faithfully maintained 
the town meanwhile, and the fleet sailed for England. The loss of the 
British, never ofiicially published, was estimated at eight hundred ; of the 
French at three thousand. The latter is probably an exaggeration, yet it must 
have been great. From the spot where he fell, the general was carried to the 
town by his soldiers ; his blood flowed fast and the torture of the wound 
was great ; yet the unshaken firmness of his mind made those about him, 
seeing the resolution of his countenance, express a hope of his recovery : he 
looked steadfastly at the injury for a moment, and said : ” No, I feel that to 
be impossible.” Several times he caused his attendants to stop and turn 
round, that he might behold the field of battle ; and when the firing 
indicated the advance of the British, he discovered his satisfaction and 
permitted the bearers to proceed. When life was almost extinct, with an 
unsubdued spirit, as if anticipating the baseness of his posthumous 
calumniators, he exclaimed : ” I hope the people of England will be 
satisfied. I hope my country will do me justice.” In a few minutes 
afterwards he died, and his corpse, wrapped in a military cloak, was interred 
by the oflicers of his staff in the citadel of Corunna. The guns of the enemy 
paid his funeral honours, and Soult with a noble feeling of respect for his 
valour raised a monument to his memory on the field. * 


A Spanish Opinion of the Retreat 


English historians, especially Napier,’ are so severe in their aspersions on 
the Spanish that it is only fair to give the words of a Spanish historian and 
contemporary, the count de Toreno, who says : 


” The residents of Corunna with disinterested zeal not only assisted the 
English, but also kept faith with them, and did not immediately surrender 
the fortress, a noble example rarely given b}/ towns when they see 
themselves abandoned by those from whom they expected protection and 
aid. So ended General Moore’s retreat, censured by some among his own 
compatriots, upheld and even praised by others. Leaving the investigation 
and criticism of this campaign to military men, we are of opinion that the 
chance of being compelled to fight before his troops embarked, and also his 
having ended his days honourably on the field of battle, have lent lustre to 
the glory and good name of General Moore. For the rest, if a veteran well- 
disciplined army such as the English, provided with abundant supplies, 
began a retreat before combating, in the progress of which retreat there 
were witnessed such disorders, such damage, such scandals, who can 
wonder that there were disorders and confusion in the Spanish retreats, 
executed after fighting, with an army of raw recruits, lacking all resources, 
and in their own country ? We do not say this to detract from British glory, 
but in defence of our own, so reviled by certain English writers — by those 
indeed who took part in this disastrous campaign.” f 


FRENCH SUCCESSES 
In Catalonia an attempt by the Spaniards to recover Barcelona was defeated 


by St. Cyr, who likewise took Rosas. In Galicia La Romana sheltered 
himself and his little band amidst the mountains, whilst Soult overran 
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the province ; Corunna surrendered to him as soon as the English troops 
were safe on board, and Ferrol followed its example, delivering up the 
squadron in its port. 


On the 22nd of January, 1809, Joseph returned to Madrid. His second 
entrance does not appear to have called forth the same demonstrations of 
national feeling as the first. The municipality and the several councils 
received him with loud professions of loyalty, and all the population took 
the oath of allegiance. 


Saragossa had been invested by Marshal Moncey the 20th of December, 
1808, and summoned to surrender ; Palafox gave the answer that might be 
expected from his conduct in the former siege, and with his brave 
townsmen prepared to stand a second, yet more destructive. For a while the 
siege languished, and dissension existed amongst the besieging generals. 
But, on the 22nd of January, 1809, Lannes assumed the command ; and on 
the 1st of February the besiegers forced their entrance into the town, and for 
three weeks the struggle, street by street and house by house, was 
maintained, with all the circumstances of affecting heroism recorded on the 
former occasion. But the numbers that had thronged to defend Saragossa 
were her bane : pestilence was engendered in the crowded cellars, and 
proved a yet more deadly foe than the French. The posts were manned by 
hospital patients, sitting, because they could not stand ; Palafox was in his 
bed delirious ; and on the 22nd of February the junta capitulated. Lannes 
violated the capitulation in many points, and sent Palafox, whose liberty 
had been stipulated, prisoner to France. The central junta loaded the city 
and all its inhabitants and defenders with praises, honour, and rewards, i 


The reconquest of Portugal was now the object of the French. Soult was 
appointed governor of that kingdom, and ordered to invade it from the 
north, whilst Victor and Lapisse were to co-operate with him, the former in 
the south, and the latter from Ciudad Rodrigo. 


Soult took Oporto by storm on the 29th of March, fixed his headquarters 
there, and seems to have meditated becoming king of northern Lusitania, if 
not of Portugal. But Oporto was the limit of his conquest. Behind him La 
Romana, who had rallied his constantly increasing army, found Ney full 
employment, and Silveira was again master of Tras-os-Montes. In the south 


Victor could not invade Alemtejo till he should have defeated Cuesta and 
the Estremaduran army ; and Lapisse could not make himself master of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, which was defended chiefly by Sir Robert Wilson with his 
Lusitanian legion. This legion was the first attempt, in the course of the war, 
to improve the Portuguese soldiers, by placing them under British officers. 
The prince of Brazil was induced to send General Beresford a commission 
as field-marshal and general-in-chief of the Portuguese army. With this 
commission, Beresford landed early in March, and immediately proceeded 
to train the troops and to place over them as many effective English officers 
as he thought national jealousy would bear (always, however, nominally 
commanded by a native colonel). 


Bonaparte is calculated to have had at this time about 270,000 men in 


[1 As Napier’ points out, however, though the Spanish glorify this siege and 
called Saragossa “Spain,” for her bravery : “Deprive the transaction of its 
dazzling coloure, and it shows thus: Thirty-five thousand French, in the 
midst of insurrections, and despite of circumstances peculiarly favourable 
to the defence, reduced fifty thousand of the bravest and most energetic 
men in Spain. The latter suffered nobly, but was their example imitated ? 
Gerona indeed, although less celebrated, rivalled, perhaps more than 
rivalled, the glory of Saragossa ; elsewhere her fate spoke, not trumpet- 
tongued to arouse, but with a wailing voice that carried dismay to the heart 
of the nation.“J 
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the peninsula. These he deemed amply sufficient for its subjugation, and at 
the moment could not well reinforce them. His alarms touching Austria had 
proved just. If Napoleon was successful as ever in Germany, his generals 
were not equally prosperous in the peninsula. And what was of yet more 
consequence, on the 22nd of April, Sir Arthur Wellesley arrived in the Tao- 
us, bearing the character of general-in-chief of the English and Portuguese 
troops. 


I am afraid of death 
And lay me down in the field.” 


Gilgamish then determines to seek Sit-napishtim and beseech his help to 
rescue him from disease and death. After various experiences he comes to 
the mountain Mashu, the sunset mountain, whose gates are guarded by 
scorpion men. They let him enter and he journeys for twenty-four hours in 
intense darkness before he emerges into the sunlight and })asses by a tree 
and grove with precious stones for fruit. He then comes to the sea coast, 
ruled over by a princess Sabitum. She advises him to seek out Arad-Ea, the 
former pilot of Sit-napishtim, who may possibly carry him across the 
waters. Arad-Ea consents, builds a boat with the aid of Gilgamish and they 
set out together. The most difficult part of the voyage is the journey across 
the “waters of death.” The two finally reach the island home of Sit- 
napishtim who, at Gilgamish’s request, tells the story of his escape from the 
flood (as translated from Jeremias”): 


Sit-napishtim said to him, to Gishduba (Gilgamish), 
” I will reveal to thee, Gishduba, something hidden. 
And a secret of the fjods will I tell thee. 


Shurippak, a city which thou knowest — on the banks of the Euphrates it is 
situated — 


This city is old. The gods within it, 


Their heart led the great gods to bring up a deluge. 
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Their father Anu was there, their counsellor, the mighty Bel, 


Their herald Ninib, their leader En-nu-gi. , , </,, 


WELLINGTON RESUMES CONTROL 


There was no hesitation in Sir Arthur’s measures. He resolved first to clear 
Portugal of invaders, then to assist Spain. On the 6th of jMay, leaving a 
body of British and Portuguese on the Tagus to watch Victor, he began his 
march from Coimbra with about thirteen thousand British troops, three 
thousand Germans, and nine thousand of Beresford’s new levies, to effect 
the first of these objects. The French troops, who had ventured to take post 
south of the Douro, were everywhere outmana?uvred and driven back. 
Soult, having broken the bridges and secured the boats upon the Douro, a 
broad and rapid stream, believed the English could only cross by their ship- 
boats at the mouth of the river. But on the 12th, Sir Arthur contrived to 
procure four barges at a point where a wood concealed the river, and a hill 
his army, from the to%vn, whilst his guns could play on the point at which 
the men were to land ; and before the French suspected so daring an 
attempt, some companies were passed over who made good their footing. 


Soult, after a short contest, evacuated Oporto, and precipitately retreated. 
The pursuit was continued for five days, till the French marshal, sacrificing 
his artiller3% stores, baggage, and even his sick and wounded, escaped with 
the remnant of his troops, by mountain paths through which no regularly 
equipped and appointed army could attempt to follow. Sir Arthur then 
abandoned the chase, appointed Trant military governor of Oporto (the 
bishop had fled to Lisbon, where he was thenceforward a leading member 
of the regency), and leaving the protection of the northern provinces to 
Silveira and his Portuguese, returned southwards, to assist Cuesta against 
Victor. The utter impi-acticability of this brave, zealous, and upright, but 
narrow-minded, prejudiced, and obstinate old man,i thwarted every scheme 
proposed, and thus wasted much valuable time. The British commander 
found it impossible to obtain from his Spanish coadjutor either provisions 
or means of transport for his artillery and stores. 


The French now returned with superior numbers, under the command of the 
king, aided by his major-general, Marshal Jourdan. Upon the 27th and 28th 
of July they attacked the allies at Talavera. The battle, long, obstinately 
contested, and sanguinary, ended in the complete defeat of the assailants ; 
but the destitute and exhausted condition of the English troops, who were 


mthout provisions for man or horse, prevented their pursuing the 
discomfited enemy, who was consequently enabled to retreat in good order. 
The good that should have resulted from the victory was further 
counteracted by an alarm from the north, and Cuesta’s perverse temper. 


La Romana had rallied and increased his little army, and had so harassed 
Soult and Ney, that they, considering likewise the greater importance of the 
transactions then taking place in the south, resolved to evacuate the 
province. 


[I Napier’ thus pungently sums up Cuesta: “Cuesta’s knowledge of both 
friend’s and enemy’s strength and positions was always inaccurate and his 
judgment false ; he never gained a decisive action, and lost every army he 
commanded.” ] 
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They did so, and Galicia remained thenceforward unmolested by invaders. 
In their progress southwards the two marshals were joined by Mortier, and 
Soult received from Napoleon the command of the combined corps with 
orders to march upon the English and Cuesta. The Spaniards stationed to 
secure the mountain passes fled ; and Sir Arthur led the British army against 
this new foe, intrusting to Cuesta the maintenance of the post of Talavera. 
An apjDrehension of Victor’s advancing anew induced Cuesta to evacuate 
Talavera, and he hastened after Wellesley, leaving fifteen hundred British 
wounded to the enemy, whilst it is said many of his own carts were 
removed empty. This step, and Soult’s advance in unexpected strength, 
exposed Sir Arthur to be cut off from Portugal. His troops were starving ; 
and as the protection of Portugal was the point chiefly insisted upon in his 
instructions, he retreated to a frontier position on the Guadiana. Venegas 
was defeated at Almonacid. Blake’s army of Aragoi. and Valencia had been 
beaten and dispersed ; and the fall of Spain apjjeared to be inevitable. 
Venegas’ repeated defeats had now made him so unpopular that the 
command of his army Avas taken from him. 


Meanwiliile the central junta exerted themselves to reinforce Cuesta’s army, 
which had been surprised and half destroyed by the enemy since its 
separation from the English ; and they thought of removing the 
unmanageable general. A paralytic stroke saved them that trouble, by 
compelling him to resign. The command of the principal army of fifty 
thousand men was given to Areizaga who was ordered to free Madrid, 
before the reinforcements, set at liberty by the end of the Austrian war, 
could reach Spain. The same peculiarity of the Spanish character, namely, 
assuming as done whatever is promised, or even wished, seems to have 
convinced the inexperienced statesmen of the central junta that the general 
they had sent to conquer could not be beaten, and that a decree, ordering the 
English army to be well supplied, must answer every purpose, though they 
took no measures for procuring the j)rovisions or the cattle required. Lord 
Wellington remained in his cantonments ; and on the 17th of November, 
Areizaga was totally defeated at Ocafia. The French now menaced Portugal 
: the British general was prepared for its protection. 


The French were masters of nearly all Spain north of the Sierra Morena, 
with the exception of Galicia, Valencia, and Catalonia ; and in this last 
province, although it resisted most stoutly, the French army, under St. Cyr, 
held the field, and Gerona, one of the most important fortresses not in their 
hands, fell in December, after emulating the glory of Saragossa during a 
seven months’ siege. ^ But their garrisons were distressed, and their 


[‘ Lafuente « gives the following incidents of the siege of Gerona: ” The 
holy patron of the town, St. Narcissus, was named generalissimo, it being to 
his protection and intercession that the devout residents attributed their 
safety in the attacks and dangers of the wars of past times. Of the 900 men 
who garri.soned the fortress of Monjuich 511 .soldiers and 18 officers had 
perished, and nearly all the rest were wounded before it was abandoned. It 
cost the French 3,000 men to conquer the ruins. Whenever the limited 
number of the garrison permitted, Alvarez ordered sallies to be made by 
small bodies of men. It is related how, on the occasion of one of these 
sallies, the ofBcer who was to direct it was asked where he would take 
refuge in case of necessity. ‘ In the cemetery,’ he replied. 


“When November had set in the town was ravaged by pestilence, while it 
suffered from the horrors of famine. Even the most unclean animals were 
bought at an exorbitant price and devoured. Emaciated, and no less hungry 
than the men, the very animals fell upon and ate one another. Pools of 
stagnant water full of refuse were seen in the streets ; scattered here and 
there lay the unburied corpses ; for the living there was neither shelter nor 
rest ; the air was pestilential and disease was abroad ; the overfull hospitals 
lacked remedies for the sick. During the month of November, 1,378 soldiers 
alone died. The spirits of the strongest and most valiant began to fail, and 
yet the dauntless governor Alvarez seized or harshly turned away the 
emissaries despatched by the French general to advise him to surrender. 
And upon hearing 
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communications were harassed both by the British cruisers on the coast, 
and by the Catalans themselves, who were almost all in arms, as miquelets 
or guerrillas, displaying the same indomitable spirit they had shown in 
former wars. In the course of the year 1809, as the regular armies were 
defeated and dispersed, the example of the Catalans was followed 
throughout Spain ; and bands of guerillas consisting of peasants, deserters, 
outlaws ™ — of individuals, in short, of all classes — were everywhere 
established, the command of which was assumed by men of talent and 
resolution, likewise of all classes — -officers, monks, physicians, yeomen, 
or smugglers. This was a mode of warfare to which the climate was 
favourable, the vindictive Spanish character peculiarly adapted, and habits 
of discipline unnecessary. They appeared in force wherever a blow was to 
be struck ; when pursued, they dispersed and vanished. A few of the 
guerilla leaders, as Juan Martin Diaz, better known as the Empecinado, 
Julian Sanchez, Juan Diaz Porlier, Don Mariano de Renovalos Longa, and 
last, and far the greatest, the two Minas, uncle and nephew, acquired a 
celebrity that renders the record of their names indispensable in Spanish 
history. 


The central junta, opposed by the local junta, and alarmed at their own 
unpopularity, were now prevailed upon to transfer their authority to a 
regency of five persons. The regency, instead of devoting their time and 
thoughts to calling forth the resources and energies of the country, or even 
to the defence of Cadiz, began their administration by a vehement attack 
upon the measures of the central junta, accused that body of usurpation and 
peculation, threw some of the members into prison, and banished even the 
excellent Jovellanos to his native province, where his conduct was ordered 
to be watched. Alburquerque was deprived of the government of Cadiz and 
sent as ambassador to England, where he soon died, of mortification, it is 
said, at his ill usage. Whilst the regency were persecuting their 
predecessors, or occupied with commercial interests, Andalusia and 
Granada submitted at once to the conqueror, who met resistance only from 
Cadiz. 


The war with Austria was now over, and it was generally expected that the 
dreaded Napoleon would return to the peninsula, to bear down all resistance 
by the energy of his own mighty genius. But he sent his favourite general, 
Massena, whom he had surnaraed the Spoiled Child of Victory, to conquer 
Portugal, drive the English into the sea, and, it was supposed, receive the 
crown of Portugal as his reward. 


The Spaniards had now no army on foot deserving the name, and central 
Spain, from the Pyrenees to the lines before Cadiz, was nominally in the 
possession of King Joseph, Galicia and Estremadura, on the western, and 
Murcia, Valencia, and Catalonia on the eastern side, with a few fortresses, 
being all that yet remained unconquered ; and, in Catalonia, Suchet was 
slowly making formidable progress. But the temper of the people never was 
less subdued, and the war had assumed a character of extraordinary ferocity. 


Napoleon deemed that professional soldiers only had a right to fight ; and 
instead of respecting the patriotic feeling that roused the whole nation to 
struggle for independence, he considered the armed peasantry as mere 
licentious rebels against their lawful king. Hence whilst the ordinary 
courtesies of war were observed towards the British, nearly all the 
Spaniards and the 


someone in the fortress pronounce the word ‘ capitulation,’ he turned upon 
him : ‘ How! ‘ he exclaimed in imposing accents, ‘ are you alone a coward 
here ! WTien provisions are at end we will eat you, and such as you.’ At 
length capitulation was necessary and so ended the famous and memorable 
siege of Gerona, which lasted seven long months, during which time the 
enemy’s 40 batteries discharged against the town more than 60,000 balls 
and 20,000 bombs and grenades. ” 
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irregular Portuguese troops were treated with wanton cruelty, and their 
women exposed to the grossest outrage from the French soldiery, until 
almost every individual in the Spanish guerilla bands, and the Portuguese 


I irregulars, had a private injury to revenge ; and even sympathy in their 
resentments can barely palliate the sanguinary temper in which that revenge 


I was sought. And to these personal motives of exasperation was added a 
deep sense of religious horror, since the French emperor had seized upon 
the estates of the church, upon Rome itself, and carried Pope Pius VII, who 
refused to sanction his spoliation, a prisoner to France. From the influence 
of so many various feelings, the whole of Spain was now overrun by fierce 
guerillas, and Joseph, in fact, was only master of the places actually 
occupied by French soldiers. 


As soon as the French movements threatened Portugal, Lord Wellington 
could not hope, with 27,000 British, and 30,000 nearly untried Portuguese 
troops, to defend Portugal against 80,000 French veterans, led by an able 
general, and supported by bodies of 30,000 or 40,000 men, acting as a 
rearguard. 


THE LINES OF TORRES VEDRAS 


The British commander was even then directing the construction of those 
military works, known as the lines of Torres Vedras, by which the naturally 
strong ground covering Lisbon was rendered nearly impregnable ; and his 
main object upon the frontier appears to have been retarding the enemy’s 
advance, until those lines should be perfected and the harvest gathered in. 
He intended that the inhabitants should then evacuate the intermediate 
district, with all their provisions and movable property ; and that he himself, 
retreating to his lines, should draw Massena into a desert country, where the 
French marshal could not subsist his troops, and would find himself 
confronted by a strong army, in an impregnable position, whilst his rear and 
communications were harassed by militia and ordenanzas, the proper name 
of the Portuguese armed peasantry. 


Massena, recently created by his imperial master, the prince of Essling, 
dedicated the spring to assembling his army, and making preparations; nor 
was it until he began the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo that the line by which he 
proposed to invade Portugal was ascertained. That town was gallantly 
defended by its governor, Herrasti, assisted by the guerilla chief, Sanchez, 
from the 4th of June till the 10th of July, 1810. When the place was no 
longer tenable, Sanchez and his band, breaking through the besiegers, 
escaped, and Herrasti capitulated. Lord Wellington’s plan required that he 
should hazard no attempt to relieve the besieged, but his menacing 
position had long kept Massena’s usually enterprising temper in check, and 
continued to do so; for upwards of a month was suffered to elapse after the 
fall of 


[‘ The Spanish historian, the count de TorefSo,/says of this siege: 


“All the residents, without distinction of class, age, or sex, rushed to the 
assistance of the troops. Lorenza, a woman of the people, distinguished 
herself among the women, being twice wounded ; and even two blind men, 
one led by a faithful dog, employed themselves in useful works, ever 
smiling and jovial, visiting the posts of greatest danger, crying out above 
the hissing of the balls, ‘ Courage, boys ; long live Ferdinand VII ! Viva 
Ciudad Bodrigo/’ 


” The Spaniards were angered with the English for not assisting the town. 
Lord Wellington had come thither from the Guadiana disposed, and even as 


it were in honour bound to compel the French to raise the siege. In this case 
he could not put forward the usual excuse that the Spaniards did not defend 
themselves, or that by their want of concert they caused the failure of the 
well-matured plans of their allies. The marquis de la Romana came from 
Badajoz to Wellington’s headquarters, and joined his prayers to those of the 
residents and authorities of Ciudad 
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Ciudad Rodrigo ere the French general proceeded to lay siege to the 
neighbouring Portuguese fortress, Almeida. 


The allied army, falling back as he advanced, offered no interruption. But 
an English officer commanded the Portuguese garrison in Almeida, and a 
defence yet longer than Ciudad Rodrigo’s was confidently expected. An 
accident caused the explosion of the principal powder magazine on the 26th 
of August, when, through the panic of some and the treachery of others, the 
ga’rrison flung down their arms, and forced the mortified governor to 
capitulate. Massena concentrated his forces about the middle of September 


Salamanca. 


and prepared, as he hoped, to drive the British to their ships. Lord 
Wellington arranged his army upon the ridge of Busaco, and awaited the 
enemy. The French troops scaled the steep ascent with daring alacrity, but 
were driven down again with heavy loss. The French killed and wounded in 
this battle are estimated at from five to six thousand, those of the aUies at 
twelve hundred: but perhaps not the least important event of the day was 


that the Portuguese troops displayed a steadiness of courage which had 
scarcely been as yet expected from their training. On the following day 


Rodrigo, to those of the Spanish government, and even to those of some of 
the English. In vain ! Wellington, determined not to take any step in the 
matter, remained obstinate. 


” Were we to imitate the example of certain English historians, a wide field 
is here open to us to fittingly reply to the unjust recriminations which such 
historians have largely and wrath-fuUy poured out, with respect to the 
Spanish military operations. But with more impartiality tlian they have 
shown and following no other guide but truth, setting aside public opinion, 
we declare, on the contrary, that Lord Wellington acted as a prudent general 
if, to compel the enemy to raise the siege, it was necessary to risk a battle. 
His forces were not superior to the French, his soldiers lacked the necessary 
quickness to manoeuvre in the open and without set positions, nor did the 
Portuguese troops possess that discipline and experience of fighting which 
gives self-confidence. A battle gained would have saved Ciudad Rodrigo, 
but it would not have ended the war ; and had they lost it, the English army 
would have been destroyed, the enemy enabled to advance to Lisbon, and a 
terrible if not mortal blow have been dealt to the Spanish cause. The voice 
of public opinion deafened the ears of the government with complaints, 
qualifying the conduct of the English as at least tepid and indifferent.” ] 
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Massena, learning that there was a mountain road by which he could turn 
the left of Ids adversary’s position, filed off his troops in that direction, 
vainly hoping to reach Coimbra the first. On the 29th Lord Wellington 
prevented him, by retreating upon that city along the direct road. 


It was not till they actually saw the allied army retreating before the 
invaders that the inhabitants prepared to obey Lord Wellington’s 
proclamation, and forsake their homes. And now it was too late to attain the 


end for which the order had been given. The provisions were left behind, 
the mills were scarcely damaged ; whilst the helpless and desolate crowds 
that, flying from the enemy, accompanied the troops, encumbered their 
march, and gave birth to the usual disorders of a retreat. Such disorders 
were, however, repressed by the vigour with which Lord Wellington 
punished, and the precautions he took to prevent them ; whilst Massena’s 
negligence indulged his troops in a license that rendered the disorder of the 
pursuing far greater than even now was that of the retreating army. At 
Coimbra alone the French troops, during the three days they spent there, 
wasted and destroyed stores that might have supplied two months’ 
subsistence. But at Coimbra Massena was still ignorant of the existence of 
the lines of Torres Vedras ; and still believing that he was merely chasing 
the British to their ships, he probably saw no need of restraining his troops 
or of providing against famine. 


On the 10th of October the allied army took up its position within those 
extraordinary lines, of which one end rested upon the sea, and the other 
upon the Tagus, extending in length twenty -nine miles, at about thirty-five 
miles average distance from Lisbon. The utmost skill of the engineer had 
been exerted to improve the natural strength of this mountain line, and to 
supply its deficiencies. A second line of fortifications had been prepared 
some ten miles nearer Lisbon, in case the first should be lost, or prove too 
extensive for the numbers occupying it ; and a third to protect a possible 
forced embarkation. But this danger was happily gone by. Reinforcements 
arrived from England, additional Portuguese corps were assembled, and La 
Romana, at Lord Wellington’s request, brought in two Spanish divisions. 
Before the end of the month seventy thousand regular troops were within 
the lines, ready to be moved, along convenient roads, to whatever points 
might be threatened, whilst sixty thousand Portuguese militia manned the 
different forts and redoubts that commanded the approaches. 


Massena halted in disagreeable surprise before the stupendous fortress. He 
was obliged to send foraging detachments to great distances ; these were 
cruelly harassed, and sometimes cut off by the Portuguese militia and 
ordenanzas. Towards the middle of November, Massena withdrew from 
before the lines, and took up a strong position at Santarem, upon the Tagus. 


Ninigiazag (Ea) was with them and related their words to a hut of reeds, 
saying: ” O reed hut, 


O reed hut 1 O wall, wall 1 Reed hut hear ! wall understand ! Thou man of 
Shurippak, son of Ubaratutu, Make a house, build a ship, leave thy 
possessions, seek thy life. Abandon thy goods, and save thy life. Bring up 
living seed of every kind into the ship, The ship, which thou shall build. Its 
dimensions must be measured ; Its breadth and its strength must suit each 
other. Thou Shalt place it in the ocean.” I understood and said to Ea, my 
lord, ” See, my lord, what thou hast commanded I shall heed and perform. . 


39 


But, how shall I answer to the city, to the people and to the elders ? Ea 
opened his mouth and spake, said to me, his slave, “This answer shalt thou 
say to them : Because Bel hateth me 


No longer will I live in your city, nor lay my head on Bel’s earth. To the 
deep will I go down and live with Ea, my lord. He will then cause it to rain 
upon ye abundantly. A large number of birds, a crowd of fishes, A quantity 
of animals, abundant harvest... . 


The lines here are too mutilated to make much meaning. According to some 
interpretations Sit-napishtim assures his fellow-citizens of coming 
prosperity so that they have no misgivings as to his leaving them ; others, 
on the contrary, indicate that Sit-napishtim made no secret of the coming 
deluge. Sit-napishtim then relates how he built the ship, gives its 
dimensions, and tells what he put into it. He continues (Jeremias’ ” 
translation) : 


” I brought up into the ship my whole family, and my dependants, Cattle of 
the field, beasts of the field, artisans all together I brought them up. 
Shamash had appointed a signal, 


‘ The lord of darkness will send a heavy rain in the evening. Then enter into 
the ship and close the door.’ The appointed time came ; 


The lord of darkness sent a heavy rain in the evening. I feared the beginning 
of the day ; I was afraid to look upon the day, I entered the ship and closed 


Wellington, to observe him, stationed himself in advance of his lines, upon 
which he could fall back at a moment’s warning. 


Throughout the greater part of Spain meanwhile a desultory warfare had 
been carried on, in which the French were generally successful. Victor was 
conducting the siege of Cadiz, an operation that proceeded languidly on 
both sides, from want of numbers on Victor’s, and the usual causes on that 
of the Spaniards. 


The assembling of the cortes was looked to as the period and as the means 
of the regeneration of Spain. These hopes were confirmed, and the peculiar 
character of the Spanish resolution was, at the same time, curiously 
illustrated by the mode in which the elections were carried on, even in the 
provinces most thoroughly occupied by the French. Considerable bodies of 
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armed peasants, or of guerillas, sometimes temporarily drove the French 
from the town where an election was appointed to take place, sometimes 
merely held them at bay, whilst the suffrages were collected. And thus, 
almost everywhere, deputies were elected who, sooner or later, found their 
way to Cadiz. On the 24th of September, 1810, the cortes were solemnly 
opened. The assembly immediately decreed a new levy of 150,000 men, 
together with provision for the support and equipment of all the Spanish 
armies. But then, as if this decree had sufficed for expelling the enemy, who 
held the whole country in subjection, they dedicated their whole attention to 
framing a constitution, and to establishing sweeping theories, resembling 
those adopted by the French National Assembly, and equally democratic in 
their tenor. The disputes that ensued between the cortes and the regency 
ended in the dissolution of the latter body, for whom was substituted an 
executive council of three. The cortes offended the clergy by attacking the 
Inquisition, and attempting other ecclesiastical reforms for which the 
country was unripe, exasperated the whole church, and sowed the seeds of 
the fatal subsequent reaction that robbed Spain of all the internal benefits 


she ought to have derived from the restoration of her representative 
legislature. 


Although thej^ had allowed the colonies to send deputies to the cortes, they 
were not willing to treat the colonists as brethren. The colonies had 
unanimously professed their loyalty to Ferdinand, and their adhesion to the 
national cause. The emissaries employed by Napoleon and Joseph to seduce 
them had been everywhere derided and punished ; and the American 
revenues, regularly conveyed to the mother-country by English vessels, 
ought, if fairly applied, to have done much towards supporting the war. 


On the intelligence of the surrender of Seville, the subjugation of 
Andalusia, and the flight and dispersion of the central junta, the province of 
Cara-cas assumed that Spain was conquered ; and, declaring that it never 
would submit to Joseph, cast off the authority of the mother-country whilst 
proclaiming inviolable fidelity to Ferdinand. This example was followed by 
the other provinces of Terra Firma, as the north coast of the South American 
continent was called ; and on the 19th of April, 1810, the Venezuela 
confederation proclaimed its independent existence under Fex’dinand VII. 
They refused to acknowledge the Cadiz regency and cortes, with whom 
they carried on a paper war ; and those bodies, vehemently resenting this 
daring assertion of independence, divided the forces that should have been 
dedicated to the expulsion of the enemy from Spain, in order to compel 
colonial submission. 


From the injudicious appointment to the chief command of the worst of all 
the Spanish generals, Lapeiia, Cadiz must have fallen, if Soult had not been 
ordered by Napoleon to co-operate with Massena against Portugal. Lapena, 
to whom Graham, as a measure of conciliation, gave up the supreme 
comraaad, stood inactive in a safe and distant post, with eleven thousand 
Spaniards, whilst at BaiTosa, Graham, with little more than four thousand 
English and Portuguese, fought and defeated nearly nine thousand French. 
By the Spanish general’s refusal even to pursue the beaten enemy, the 
benefit of this hardly won success was lost. The council and cortes 
approved of Lapena’s conduct : he claimed the merit of the victory, and 
Graham, in disgust, resigning his command to General Cooke, joined Lord 
Wellington. La Romana died on the 24th of January, 1811. Olivenza had 


capitulated on the 22nd, and the French laid siege to Badajoz. La Romana’s 
successor, Mendizabal, was defeated by Soult ; but Don Raphael Menacho, 
the governor of Badajoz, defended the place stoutly, and Soult remained 
before it. In 
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Portugal the winter had passed with little alteration. Wellington and 
Massena had spent it in watching each other. 


By the end of February, 1811, the provisions, which the obstinacy of the 
regents had left to the French, were exhausted. Massena learned from his 
partisans in Lisbon that English i-einforcements had landed on the 2nd of 
March, and on the 6tli he had evacuated Santarem and begun his retreat. He 
conducted it with great skill, stained, however, with as great and wanton 
cruelty. In fact, this retreat, though highly honourable to the general’s 
abilities, remains one of the foulest blots upon the moral character of the 
French army.i But the pursuit was conducted by Lord Wellington with yet 
greater ability, every strong position taken by the French army being 
immediately turned by the British ; and on the 5th of April Massena was 
finally driven across the frontiers of Portugal. This retreat cost the French 
about six thousand men, and the allies a tenth of that number. Massena’s 
previous losses are estimated at twenty -five or thirty thousand. 


FAILTTEES IN SPAIN 


Lord Wellington, having now again delivered Portugal, asked for such 
reinforcements as might enable him to undertake the deliverance of Spain, 
without being, as before, dependent upon the obstinate generals and feeble 
counsels of that country. But to the feasibility of his future schemes, and 
even to the maintenance of Portugal and of Cadiz, the recovery of Almeida, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajoz was indispensable. The first of these 


fortresses Wellington immediately blockaded, and directed Marshal 
Beresford to lay siege to the last. 


Massena, having refreshed, re-equipped, and reorganised his army in Spain, 
marched to relieve Almeida. His advance produced the battle of Fuentes de 
Onoro, fought on the 5th of May, in which, after an obstinate and 
sanguinary contest, they were repulsed, and again retieated. Brennier, the 
governor of Almeida, then despairing of relief, blew up the fortifications of 
the place, made his way, with little loss, through the British lines, and 
rejoined Massena. Ciudad Rodrigo was next blockaded, but the French 
easily introduced convoys, and the blockade was abandoned. Little progress 
was made in the south. Some smaller places Marshal Beresford recovered ; 
but he had scarcely invested Badajoz when the approach of Soult, with a 
powerful army, obliged him to raise the siege. He fought a battle at Albuera 
on the 16tli of May. But the victory was purchased by the loss of forty-five 
hundred British, killed and wounded, out of six thousand, and twenty-six 
hundred Germans, Spaniards, and Portuguese. Lord Wellington arrived in 
Beresford’s camp soon after the battle, and Badajoz was besieged a second 
time under his own direction. 


On the night of the 5th of -lune an attempt was made to storm. It failed; was 
repeated two nights later, and again failed, both times with heavy loss. 
Upon this second repulse, as the combined French armies, to the amount of 
seventy thousand men, were approaching. Lord Wellington, who had but 
fifty-six thousand, and was particularly inferior to his adversaries in 
cavalry, raised the siege, and withdrew the troops to a strong position, 
limiting himself, 


[1 Napier,?’ while admitting the harshness of Massena’s deeds, blames the 
Portuguese peasantry for many atrocities, and says that at least one of the 
worst outrages blamed upon Massena’s men — the pulling to pieces of Joao 
Ps body — was actually done by the British themselves. Many of the 
charges against the French he declares not only slanderous but impossible. ] 
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for the present, to the defence of Portugal. No other war raged now to 
distract the attention of the French emperor ; but he did not again take the 
command of the peninsular armies, and it is difficult to assign a valid reason 
for his conduct. He contented himself with sending reinforcements to the 
extent of fifty thousand men, naming Marmont, duke of Ragusa, to 
supersede Mass‘na, whose conduct of the invasion of Portugal he of course 
blamed ; and placing Catalonia, like Aragon, under Suchet’s command, and 
also Valencia when he should have conquered that province. 


Suchet had deserved this confidence : he had done more than any other 
French general both to conquer Spain and to bend her to the yoke. Aragon 
was tolerably submissive ; Tarragona, the last fortress of Catalonia, fell in 
June. Considering his work done in Catalonia, although guerilla bands still 
occupied the mountain fastnesses, and the bold and able Sarsfield watched 
eveiy opijortunity of directing them upon the French, Suchet next invaded 
Valencia. He defeated several detachments of the Spanish army, and on the 
16th of October laid siege to Murviedro. Blake gave battle on the 25th of 
October, and was defeated. Upon this disaster, Murviedro capitulated, and 
Blake took another strong position to protect the capital, Valencia, where 
Suchet, on the 26th of December, again defeated him, driving him into 
Valencia. There Suchet besieged him, and compelled him to capitulate on 
the 8tli of January, 1812. Tliis campaign, the most successful the French 
had made in Spain since the first. Napoleon rewarded by creating Suchet 
duke of Albufera, and granting him the royal domain of that name in 
Valencia, as an inalienable fief of the French empire. 


The dissensions with the colonies likewise diverted both the attention and 
the resources of the Spanish government from the vigorous prosecution of 
the war. In every American province insurrection now raged. In Mexico, 
after a severe struggle, the Spaniai’ds regained the ascendencJ/ In South 
America the insurgents everywhere prevailed, as will be described later in 
the histories of Spanish America. 


The year 1812 opened with an exploit, the brilliant rapidity of which seems 
equally to have confounded the French and enraptured the Spaniards. Lord 
Wellington had long been silently forwarding every preparation for the 


siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. On the 8th of January, 1812, he suddenly 
appeared before the place, invested it, and on the 19tli the town was 
stormed.” But throwing off the restraints of discipline, the British troops 
committed frightful excesses ; the town was fired in three or four places, the 
soldiers menaced their officers and shot each other ; many were killed in the 
market-place, intoxication soon increased the tumult, and at last, the fury 
rising to absolute madness, a fire was wilfully lighted in the middle of the 
great magazine, by which the town would have been blown to atoms but for 
the energetic courage of some officers and a few soldiers who still 
preserved their senses. 


To recompense an exploit so boldly undertaken and so gloriously finished. 
Lord Wellington was created duke of Ciudad Rodrigo by the Spaniards, earl 
of Wellington by the English, marquis of Torres Vedras by the Portuguese.” 


By disguising his designs, Lord Wellington hoped to master Badajoz like 
Ciudad Rodrigo, before Soult and Marmont should have time to hear of the 
siege, and unite their forces to raise it. On the 16th of March, 1812, Badajoz 
was invested. The works were hurried on with the diligence already 
practised, and on the 2-4th an important fort was carried by assault. On the 
30th information was received that Soult was advancing with his 
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whole disposable force to raise the siege ; that Graham and Hill were 
retreating before him towards Albuera ; that Marmont, taking advantage of 
the allied army’s removal, had crossed the frontier, blockaded Ciudad 
Rodrigo, masked Almedai, and marched southwards, plundering and 
ravaging the country, as far as Castello Branco ; and that the cavalry and 
militia, left to observe him, had fallen back, the latter upon the mountains, 
the former towards the Tagus. In consequence of this threatening 
intelligence, the siege was pressed with increased ardour ; on the 6th of 
April three sufficient breaches were made ; and on the night of that day they 
were stormed. 


The account of this desperate attack is perhaps the most dramatic, and is 
certainly the most famous, portion of Napier’s History of the War in the 
Peninsula, which, as we have already stated, is regarded as the most 
eminent military history in the English language. “We quote herewith the 
greater part of what is a masterwork of literature describing a masterwork 
of heroism. « 


Napier’s account of the assault on badajoz 


Dry but clouded was the night, the air thick with watery exhalations from 
the rivers, the ramparts and the trenches unusually still ; yet a low mur-mur 
pervaded the latter, and in the former lights were seen to flit here and there, 
while the deep voices of the sentinels at times proclaimed that all was well 
at Badajoz. The French, confiding in Phillipon’s direful skill, watched from 
their lofty station the approach of enemies whom they had twice before 
baffled, and now hoped to drive a third time blasted and ruined from the 
walls. The British, standing in deep columns, were as eager to meet that 
fiery destruction as the others were to pour it down, and both were alike 
terrible for their strength, their discipline, and the passions awakened in 
their resolute hearts. Former failures there were to avenge, and on both 
sides leaders who furnished no excuse for weakness in the hour of trial. The 
possession of Badajoz had become a point of personal honour with the 
soldiers of each nation, but the desire for glory with the British was dashed 
by a hatred of the citizens on an old grudge ; and recent toil and hardship 
with much spilling of blood had made many incredibly savage; for these 
things render the nobleminded indeed averse to cruelty but harden the 
vulgar spirit: numbers also, like Caesar’s centurion, who could not forget 
the plunder of Avaricum, were heated with the recollection of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and thirsted for spoil. Thus every spirit found a cause of 
excitement, the wondrous power of discipline bound the whole together as 
with a band of iron, and in the pride of arms none doubted their might to 
bear down every obstacle that man could oppose to their fury. 


At 10 o’clock, the castle, the San Roque, the breaches, the Pardaleras, the 
distant bastion of San Vincente, and the bridge-head on the other side of the 
Guadiana were to have been simultaneously assailed, and it was hoped the 
strength of the enemy would shrivel within that fiery girdle. But many are 


the disappointments of war. An unforeseen accident delayed the attack of 
the 5th division, and a lighted carcass thrown from the castle, falling close 
to the 3rd division, discovered their array and compelled them to anticipate 
the signal by half an hour. Then, eveiything being suddenly disturbed, the 
double columns of the 4th and light divisions also moved silently and 
swiftly against the breaches, and the guard of the trenches rushing forward 
with a shout encompassed the San Roque with fire and broke in so violently 
that scarcely any resistance was made. But a sudden blaze of light and the 
rattling of musketry indicated the commencement of a more vehement 
combat 
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at the castle. There General Kempt — for Picton hurt by a fall ia the camp, 
and expecting no change in the hour, was not present — there Kempt, I say, 
led the 3rd division. Having passed the Rivillas in single files by a narrow 
bridge under a terrible musketry, he had reformed, and running up a rugged 
hill, reached the foot of the castle, where he fell severely wounded, and as 
he was carried back to the trenches met Picton, who was hastening to take 
the command. 


jffiH 


sm/ 
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Meanwhile the troops, spreading along the front, had reared their heavy 
ladders, some against the lofty castle, some against the adjoining front on 
the left, and with incredible courage ascended amidst showers of lieavy 
stones, logs of wood, and bursting shells rolled off the parapet, while from 
the flanks the enemy plied his musketry with fearful rapidity, and in front 
with pikes and bayonets stabbed the leading assailants or pushed the ladders 
from the walls ; and all this was attended with deafening shouts and the 
crash of breaking ladders, and the shrieks of crushed soldiers answering to 
the sullen stroke of the falling weights. Still swarming round the remaining 
ladders those undaunted veterans strove who should first climb, until all 
being overturned, the French shouted victory, and the British, baffled but 
untamed, fell back a few paces and took shelter under the rugged edge of 
the hill. There the broken ranks were somewhat reformed, and the heroic 
Ridge, springing forward, seized a ladder, and calling with stento-rian voice 
on his men to follow, once more raised it against the castle, yet to the right 
of the former attack, where the wall was lower and an embrasure offered 
some facility. A second ladder was soon placed alongside of the first by the 
grenadier officer Canch, and the next instant he and Ridge were on the 
rampart, the shouting troops pressed after them, the garrison, amazed and in 
a manner surprised, were driven fighting through the double gate into the 
town, and the castle was won. A reinforcement from the French reserve 
then came up, a sharp action followed, both sides fired tlirough the 
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gate, and the enemy retired ; but Ridge fell, and no man died that night with 
more glory — yet many died, and there was much glory. 


All this time the tumult at the breaches was such as if the very earth had 
been rent asunder and its central fires bursting ujjwards uncontrolled. The 
two divisions had reached the glacis just as the firing at the castle 
commenced, and the flash of a single musket discharged from the covered 
way as a signal showed them that the French were ready ; yet no stir was 
heard and darkness covered the breaches. Some hay-packs were thrown, 
some ladders placed, and the forlorn hopes and storming parties of the light 
division, five hundred in all, descended into the ditch without opposition ; 
but then a bright flame shooting upwards, displayed all the terrors of the 
scene. The ramparts, crowded with dark figures and glistering arms, were 
on one side, on the other the red columns of the British, deep and broad, 
were coming on like streams of burning lava ; it was the touch of the 
magician’s wand, for a crash of thunder followed, and with incredible 
violence the storming parties were dashed to pieces by the explosion of 
hundreds of shells and powder-barrels. 


For an instant the light division stood on the brink of the ditch amazed at 
the terrific sight, but then with a shout that matched even the sound of the 
explosion the men flew down the ladders, or disdaining their aid leaped 
reckless of the depth into the gulf below ; and at the same moment, amidst a 
blaze of musketry that dazzled the eyes, the 4th division came running in 
and descended with a like fury. There were only five ladders for the two 
columns which were close together, and a deep cut made in the bottom of 
the ditch was filled with water from the inundation ; into that watery snare 
the head of the 4th division fell, and it is said above a hundred of the fusi- 
liers, the men of Albuera, were there smothered. Those who followed 
checked not, but, as if such a disaster had been expected, turned to the left 
and thus came upon the face of the unfinislied ravelin, which being rough 
and broken was mistaken for the breach and instantly covered with men ; 
yet a wide and deep chasm was still between them and the ramparts, from 
whence came a deadly fire wasting their ranks. Thus baffled they also 
commenced a rapid discliarge of musketry and disorder ensued. Now a 
multitude bounded up the great breach as if driven by a whirlwind, but 
across the top glittered a range of sword-blades, sharp-pointed, keen-edged 


the door. To the pilot of the ship, to Puzur-Bel, the boatman, I intrusletl the 
ship and what was in it. When the first dawn appeared A black cloud arose 
from the foundation of heaven Kamman thundered within it. Nabu and 
Marduk preceded it. They advanced as leaders over mountain and earth. 
Uragal pulled up the anchor ; NInib went forth and caused the storm to 
follow. The Annunaki raised their torches ; They liglitetl the earth with their 
beams. The thunder of Ramnian mounted to heaven ; Everything light was 
turned to darkness.” 


Ramman floods the land, the tempest rages for a whole day, a strong wind 
blows the water like moimtains upon the people. 


“Brother did not see his brother, men could not be distinguished ; in heaven 
The gods were afraid of the deluge. They ciualled, they mounted up to the 
heaven of Anu. The gods crouchod down like dogs, at the borders of 
heaven. Ishtar screamed like a woman in travail. The lady of the gods cried 
with a loud voice ‘ Fonner man has been turned again to clay Because I 
counselled an evil thing in the council of the gods.’ “ 
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Ishtar complains that her offspring have become like fish spawn and the 
gods weep with her. After six days, however, the storm abates, the sea 
becomes quiet. Sit-napishtim looks out of the window and weeps at the 
sight that meets his gaze. Mankind is turned to clay, the world is all sea. 
After twelve days land appears, and the ship sticks fast on the top of Mount 
Nisit, where it remains for six days. 


” When the seventh day drew nigh, I sent out a dove and let her go. The 
dove flevsr hither and tliither, But as there was no resting place for her, she 
returned. 


Then I sent out a swallov? and let her go. The swallow flew hither and 
thither, But as there was no resting place for her, she returned. Then I sent 
out a raven and let her go. The raven flew off and saw the diminishing of 
the waters, She came near and croaked, but did not return. Then I brought 


on both sides, and firmly fixed in ponderous beams chained together and set 
deep in the ruins ; and for ten feet in front the ascent was covered with 
loose planks studded with sharp iron points, on which feet being set the 
planks moved and the unhappy soldiers falling forward on the spikes rolled 
down upon the ranks behind. Then the Frenchmen, shouting at the success 
of their stratagem and leaping forward, plied their shot with terrible 
rapidity, for every man had several muskets, and each musket in addition to 
its ordinary charge contained a small cylinder of wood stuck full of wooden 
slugs, which scattered like hail when they were discharged. Once and again 
the assailants rushed up the breaches, but always the sword-blades, 
immovable and impassable, stopped their charge, and the hissing shells and 
thundering pow-der-barrels exploded unceasingly. Hundreds of men had 
fallen, hundreds more were dropping, still the heroic officers called aloud 
for new trials, and so furious were the men themselves that in one of these 
charges the rear sometimes followed by many, sometimes by a few, 
ascended the ruins; strove to push the foremost on to the sword-blades, 
willing even to make a bridge of their writhing bodies, but the others 
frustrated the attempt by dropping down ; and men fell so far from the shot, 
it was hard to know 
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who went down voluntarily, who were stricken ; and many stooped unhurt 
that never rose again. Vain also would it have been to break through the 
sword-blades, for the trench and parapet behind the breach were finished, 
and the assailants, crowded into even a narrower space than the ditch was, 
would still have been separated from their enemies and the slaughter would 
have continued. 


Order was impossible ! Officers of all ranks, followed more or less 
numerously by the men, were seen to start out as if struck by sudden 
madness and rush into the breach. Colonel Macleod of the 43rd, a young 
man whose feeble body would have been quite unfit for war if it had not 
been sustained by an unconquerable spirit, when one behind him in falling 


plunged a bayonet into his back, complained not but continuing his course 
was shot dead within a yard of the sword-blades. Yet there was no want of 
gallant leaders or desperate followers, until two hours passed in these vain 
efforts had convinced the troops the breach of the Trinidad was 
impregnable. Gathering in dark groups and leaning on their muskets, the}? 
looked up with sullen desperation at the Trinidad ; while the enemy, 
stepping out on the ramparts and aiming their shots by the light of the fire- 
balls which they threw over, asked as their victims fell, ” Why did they not 
come into Badajoz ? ” In this dreadful situation, while the dead were lying 
in heaps and others continually falling, the wounded crawling about to get 
some shelter from the merciless shower above, and withal a sickening 
stench from the burned flesh of the slain, Captain Nicholas was observed 
making incredible efforts to force his way with a few men into the Santa 
Maria bastion ; but when they had gained two-thirds of the ascent a 
concentrated fire of musketry and grape dashed nearly the whole dead to 
the earth : Nicholas was mortally wounded and the intrepid Shaw stood 
alone. With inexpressible coolness he looked at his watch, and saying it was 
too late to carry the breaches rejoined the masses at the other attack. After 
this no further effort was made at any point, and the troops remained 
passive but unflinching beneath the enemy’s shot which streamed without 
intermission. 


About midnight, when two thousand brave men had fallen, Wellington, who 
was on a height close to the quarries, ordered the remainder to retire and re- 
form for a second assault ; he had heard the castle was taken, but, thinking 
the enemy would still resist in the town, was resolved to assail the breaches 
again. This retreat from the ditch was not effected without further carnage 
and confusion. All this time the town was girdled with fire. Walker’s 
brigade, having passed on during the feint on the Pardaleras, was escalading 
the distant bastion of San Vincente. His troops had advanced along the 
banks of the river and reached the French guard-house at the barrier-gate 
undiscovered, the ripple of the waters smothering the sound of their 
footsteps ; but just then the explosion at the breaches took place, the moon 
shone out, the French sentinels discovering the columns fired, and the 
British soldiers springing forward under a sharp musketry began to hew 
down the wooden barrier at the covered way. The Portuguese, panic- 
stricken, threw down the scaling-ladders, the others snatched them up again 


and forcing the barrier jumped into the ditch ; but the guiding engineer 
officer was killed, there was a cunette which embarrassed the column, and 
the ladders proved too short, for the walls were genei’ally above thirty feet 
high. The fire of the enemy was deadly, a small mine was sprung beneath 
the soldiers’ feet, beams of wood and five shells were rolled over on their 
heads, showers of grape from the flank swept the ditch, and man after man 
dropped dead from the ladders. 
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Fortunately some of the defenders had been called away to aid in 
recovering the castle, the ramparts were not entirely manned ; and the 
assailants, discovering a comer of the bastion where the scarp was only 
twenty feet high, placed three ladders there under an embrasure which had 
no gun and was only stopped with a gabion. Some men got up with 
difficulty, for the ladders were still too short, and the first man who gained 
the top was pushed up by his comrades and drew others after him until 
many had won the sum-mit ; and though the French shot heavily against 
tliera from both flanks and from a house in front, their numbers augmented 
rapidly and half the 4th regiment entered the town itself to dislodge the 
French from the houses, while the others pushed along the rampart towards 
the breach and by dint of hard fighting successively won three bastions. 


In the last of these combats Walker, leaping forward sword in hand at the 
moment when one of the enemy’s cannoneers was discharging a gun, was 
covered with so many wounds it was wonderful that he could survive, and 
some of the soldiei-s immediately after, perceiving a lighted match on the 
ground, cried out : ” A mine ! ” At that word, such is the power of 
imagination, those troops who had not been stopjied by the strong barrier, 
the deep ditch, the high walls and the deadly fire of the enemy, staggered 


back appalled by a chimera of their own raising ; and in this disorder a 
French reserve under General Veillande drove on them with a firm and 
rapid charge, pitching some men over the walls, killing others outright, and 
cleansing the ramparts even to the San Vincente. There however Leith had 
placed Colonel Nugent with a battalion of the 38th as a reserve, and when 
the French came up, shouting and slaying all before them, this battalion, 
two hundred strong, arose and with one close volley destroyed them ; then 
the panic ceased, the soldiers rallied, and in compact order once more 
charged along the walls towards the breaches ; but the French, although 
turned on both flanks and abandoned by fortune, did not yet yield. 


Meanwhile the portion of the 4th regiment which had entered the town was 
strangely situated. For the streets were empty and brilliantly illuminated and 
no person was seen, yet a low buzz and whispers were heard around, 
lattices were now and then gently opened, and from time to time shots were 
fired from underneath the doors of the houses by the Spaniards, while the 
troops with bugles sounding advanced towards the great square of the town. 
In their progress they captured several mules going with ammunition to the 
breaches ; yet the square itself was as empty and silent as the streets, and 
the houses as bright with lamps : a terrible enchantment seemed to be in 
operation — they saw only an illumination and heard only low whispering 
around them, while the tumult at the breaches was like the crashing thunder. 
Plainly, however, the fight was there raging, and hence, quitting the square, 
they attempted to take the garrison in reverse by attacking the ramparts 
from the town side ; but they were received with a rolling musketry, driven 
back with loss, and resumed their movement through the streets. At last the 
breaches were abandoned by the French, other parties entered, desultory 
combats took place, Veillande, and Phillipon who was wounded, seeing all 
ruined, passed the bridge with a few hundred soldiers, and entered San 
Christoval. 


Now commenced that wild and desperate wickedness which tarnished the 
lustre of the soldiers’ heroism. All indeed were not alike, hundreds risked 
and many lost their lives in striving to stop the violence ; but madness 
generally prevailed, and as the worst men were leaders here, all the dreadful 
passions of human nature were displayed. Shameless rapacity, brutal intein- 
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perance, savage lust, cruelty and murder, shrieks and piteous lamentations, 
groans, shouts, imprecations, the hissing of fires bursting from the houses, 
the crashing of doors and windows, and the reports of muskets used in 
violence, resounded for two days and nights in the streets of Badajoz ! On 
the third, when the city was sacked, when the soldiers were exhausted by 
their own excesses, the tumult rather subsided than was quelled : the 
wounded men were then looked to, the dead disposed of. Five thousand 
men and officers fell in this siege, and of these, including 700 Portuguese, 
3,500 had been stricken in the assault, 60 officers and more than 700 men 
being slain on the spot. The five generals, Kempt, Harvey, Bowes, Colville, 
and Picton were wounded, the first four severely ; 600 men and officers fell 
in the escalade of San Vincente, as many at the castle, and more than 2,000 
at the breaches, each division there losing 1,200. And how deadly the 
breach strife was may be gathered from this : the 43rd and 52nd regiments 
of the light division lost more men than the seven regiments of the 3rd 
division engaged at the castle. ^ Let it be considered that this frightful 
carnage took place in a space of less than a hundred yards square ; that the 
slain died not all suddenly nor by one manner of death — that some 
perished by steel, some by shot, some by water, that some were crushed and 
mangled by heavy weights, some trampled upon, some dashed to atoms by 
the fiery explosions ; that for hours this destruction was endured without 
shrinking, and the town was won at last. Let these things be considered, and 
it must be admitted a British army bears with it an awful power. And false 
would it be to say the French were feeble men ; the garrison stood and 
fought manfully and with good discipline, behaving worthily : shame there 
was none on any side. Yet who shall do justice to the bravery of the British 
soldiers — the noble emulation of the officers? Who shall measure out the 
glory of Ridge, of Macleod, of Nicholas, of O’Hare of the 95th, who 
perished on the breach at the head of the stormers, and with him nearly all 
tlie volunteers for that desperate service? Who shall describe the springing 
valour of that Portuguese grenadier who was killed, the foremost man at the 


Santa Maria ; or the martial fury of that desperate rifleman, who, in his 
resolution to win, thrust himself beneath the chained sword-blades, and 
there suffered the enemy to dash his head to pieces with the ends of their 
muskets ? Who can sufficiently honour the intrepidity of Walker, of Shaw, 
of Canch, or the hardiness of Ferguson of the 43rd, who having in former 
assaults received two deep wounds was here, his former hurts still open, 
leading the stormers of his regiment, the third time a volunteer, the third 
time wounded ? Nor would I be understood to select these as pre-eminent; 
many and signal were the other examples of unbounded 


[1 On this triumph the count de Torefio/ says : “During this siege the French 
displayed consummate courage and skill ; the first was also displayed by 
the English, but not the latter. This was proved by their losses in the assault 
of the breaches, and their valour and triumph in the escalade. This was 
usually the case with them in the besieging of towns. The English treated 
their foes well, but maltreated the inhabitants of Badajoz. The latter awaited 
their liberators with impatience, and prepared presents and refreshments for 
them, not to escape their fury, as certain British historians have asserted, as 
from allies and friends such conduct was not to be expected, but rather to 
welcome and gratify them. More than six hundred inhabitants of both sexes 
were killed by the English. The work of pillage and destruction lasted the 
whole of the night of the Oth and the following day. The exhortations of 
their leaders were disregarded, and Lord Wellington himself was threatened 
by the bayonets of his soldiers, who impeded his entrance into the fortress 
to check the disorder. Order was re-established the following day with 
troops purposely brought from without. Nevertheless the cortes presented 
thanks to the English general, not wishing that the excesses of the soldiers 
should in any way detract from the advantages resulting from the 
reconquest of Badajoz. The regency conferred upon Wellington the grand 
cross of San Fernando.” ] 
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devotion, some known, some that will never be known ; for in such a tumult 
much passes unobserved, and often the observers fell themselves ere they 
could bear testimony to what they saw : but no age, no nation ever sent 
forth braver troops to battle than those who stormed Badajoz. When the 
extent of the night’s havoc was made known to Lord Wellington, the 
firmness of his nature gave way for a moment, and the pride of conquest 
yielded to a passionate burst of grief for the loss of his gallant soldiers. 6 


BRITISH PROGRESS 


One result of this triumph was the immediate and final retreat of the French 
from Estremadura and Portugal. Marmont raised the blockade of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and fell back to Salamanca. 


In Spain, the native leaders meanwhile continued their desultory warfare ; 
Lacy, Sarsfield, Rovira, Mina, and Porlier in the north, the Empecinado and 
Sanchez in the Castiles, and Ballasteros in the south, gained trifling 
advantages over the enemy in divers engagements ; but for want of concert 
no material result was obtained from their successes, whilst Suchet made 
himself master of the whole kingdom of Valencia, with the single exception 
of Alicante. In Tarifa, a town defended only by an old wall, eighteen 
hundred English and Spanish troops, commanded by Colonel Skerrett, 
repulsed ten thousand French led by the duke of Belluno in person.“ 


Meanwhile General Hill had driven the French from Almaraz upon the 
Tagus, and thus obtained possession of the only place through which the 
enemy’s armies of Portugal and of the south could conveniently keep up 
their communication across the river. The earl of Wellington then advanced 
towards Salamanca on the 13th of June, 1812. He there, despite the efforts 
of Marmont, reduced several very strong forts. Marmont retreated to the 
Douro. A series of masterly manceuvres ensued, in which, during six days, 
the contending generals displayed all the resources of their art. The 
advantage in this pure trial of skill remained with the Briton, who, on the 
22nd of July, seizing upon a rash movement of Marmont’s, instantly 
attacked him, and gained the splendid victory of Salamanca, in which the 
French lost seven thousand prisoners, at least as many killed and wounded, 


including three generals killed and four wounded, amongst whom was 
Marmont himself, eleven pieces of artillery, and two eagles. The loss of the 
allies amounted to fifty-two hundred killed and wounded, the former 
including one general, the latter five. 


Clausel, who upon Marmont’s being disabled, succeeded to the command, 
rallied the routed army, and retreated to Burgos. Wellington pursued him as 
far as Valladolid, and then turning southwards, marched upon Madrid. 
Joseph had not above twenty thousand men for the defence of his capital ; 
he abandoned it at the approach of the allies ; but weakened himself by 
leaving a garrison of two thousand men in a fortress adjoining the palace of 
Buen Retire. They capitulated on the approach of the British. Lord 
Wellington entered Madrid on the 12th of August, and was received with 
every demonstration as the deliverer of Spain. The new constitution was 
proclaimed in the capital, and sworn to with eager zeal. And now the 


[‘ Though Skerrett was covered with honours for this victory, Napier* 
shows that he was forced by certain officers to defend the place against his 
will, and that his mistakes even then were only overcome by Captains 
Smith and Mitchell. He sets the numbers of the garrison at twenty-five 
hundred ; the number of French was variously rated between five and ten 
thousand. | 
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exploits and services of the British general had at length so far conquered 
Spanish jealousy that the cortes named the duke commander-in-chief of the 
Spanish forces. 


Soult raised the blockade of Cadiz on the 25th, and united with Suchet. He 

left, however, a garrison in Seville, which fell into the hands of the English 
and Spanish troops on the 27th. Joseph, on the advance of Hill, retreated in 
the same direction, and Andalusia was again freed from the presence of the 
invaders. But the position of Lord Wellington at Madrid, which had already 


produced most of the expected advantages, was becoming dangerous. He 
was disappointed of the diversions upon which he had relied. Maitland’s 
army proved too weak, amounting only to six thousand men, to attempt a 
landing in Catalonia. It was therefore directed to Alicant, where the Anglo- 
Sicilian army necessarily remained in garrison. Wellington quitted 


Segovia 


Madrid on the 1st of September, to march against Burgos, leaving half his 
army under Hill to observe Soult, and if possible defend Madrid. The 
English troops that had garrisoned Cadiz now joined the army. 


The French retreated as the allies advanced. On the 19th, Lord Wellington 
occupied Burgos, and laid siege to the castle. Here the deficiency of means 
proved more detrimental than ever, rendering it impossible to conquer the 
science and courage displayed in the defence, or to prevent the approach of 
Souham with all the disposable French force in the north of Spain. Lord 
Wellington, on the 22nd of October, judged it expedient to raise the siege, 
and take up his winter quarters on the Portuguese frontier. About the same 
time, Joseph and Soult advancing upon Madrid, Hill in obedience to his 
instructions, retreated to Salamanca, where, on the 3rd of November, he 
joined Lord Wellington. On the 24th, the troops went into cantonments 
along the frontier line, headquarters being fixed at Freynada. It is 
mortifying to be compelled to add that, leisurely as was this retreat, and 
untroubled by aught save very wet weather, the troops, dispirited by their 
failure before Burgos, discovered much of the disorder and insubordination 
that had marked Sir John Moore’s retreat to Corunna.c 
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NAPIER’S ACCOUNT OF THE RETREAT 


Drunkenness and insubordination were exhibited at Torquemada, where the 
great wine-vaults were invaded, and twelve thousand men were at one time 
in a state of helpless inebriety. The negligence of many medical and 
escorting officers conducting the convoys of the sick, and the consequent 
bad conduct of the soldiers (for where the officers are careless the soldiers 
will be licentious) produced the worst effects. Outrages were perpetrated on 
the inhabitants along the whole line of march, terror was everywhere 
predomi-nant, the illused drivers and muleteers deserted, some with, some 
without their cattle. The commissariat lost nearly all the animals and 
carriages employed, the villages were abandoned, and the under- 
commissaries were bewildered or paralysed by the terrible disorder thus 
spread along the line. 


The rest of the retreat being unmolested was made with more regularity, but 
the excesses still committed furnished glaring evidence that the moral 
conduct of a general cannot be fairly judged by following in the wake of a 
retreating army. There was no want of pi-ovisions, no hardships to 
exasperate the men, and yet the author of this history counted on the first 
day’s march from Madrid seventeen bodies of murdered peasants ; by 
whom killed, or for what, whether by English or Germans, by Spaniards, or 
Portuguese, in dispute, in robbery, or in wanton villany was unknown ; but 
their bodies were in the ditches, and a shallow observer might thence have 
drawn foul and false conclusions against the English general and nation. 
The Spaniards, civil and military, evinced hatred of the British. Daily did 
they attempt or perpetrate murder. The civil authorities, not less savage, 
were more insolent than the military, treating every British person with an 
intolerable arrogance. The whole loss of the double retreat cannot be set 
down at less than nine thousand, including the loss in the siege. 


When the campaign terminated, Wellington, exasperated bj’ the conduct of 
the army and the many crossings he had experienced during the camj/aign, 
gave vent to his indignation in a circular letter addressed to the suj/erior 
officers. In substance it declared that discipline had deteriorated during tlie 
campaign in a greater degree than he had ever witnessed or ever read of in 
any army, and this without any disaster, any unusual privation or hardship 


out (all), offered a sacrifice to the four winds ; I made a libation on the top 
of the mountain, I laid out the vessels seven by seven. Under them I put 
reed, cedar-wood and incense. The gods smelled the smell. The gods 
smelled the good smell. The gods gathered like flies about the lord of the 
sacrifice.” 


When Ishtar arrives she bitterly accuses Bel for having destroyed mankind 
and refuses to let him approach the sacrifice. Bel on his part is angry that 
any man whatever has escaped. Ea interposes, rebukes Bel for his deed, and 
tells him that in the future some otlier device shall be used to punish 
mankind. Bel accepts the censure and himself leads Sit-napishtim and his 
wife out of the ship and blesses them. They are then transported to an island 
at the ” mouth of the streams ” where they are to live forever. 


After listening to this story Gilgamish is cured of his disease by Sit- 
napishtim who also tells him of a plant which has the power to prolong life. 
Gilgamish sets out with Arad-Ea to find it, and their search is indeed 
successful ; but later on in the journey a demon steals the plant, and 
Gilgamish returns sorrowfully home. Here he continues to mourn for his 
lost friend Ea-bani. In his desire to see him again he appeals in turn to Bel, 
Sin, and Ea to assist him, but they are powerless to help him. It is Nergal, 
god of the dead, who grants his request and ” opened the earth, let the spirit 
of Ea-bani come out of the earth like a breath of wind.” When asked to 
describe the under-world Ea-bani at first answers, ” I cannot tell you, my 
friend, I cannot tell you,” then he bids him sit down and weep while he 
gives him a gloomy account of the place, which closes with the following 
lines (Jeremias’ translation) : 


” On a couch he lieth, drinking pure water. He who was killed in battle — 
thou hast seen it, I have seen it — His father and his mother hold his head 
And his wife kneels at his side. 


He whose corpse lies in the field — thou hast seen it, I have seen it — His 
soul has no rest in the world. 


He whose soul has no one to care for it — thou hast seen it, I have seen it. 
The dregs of the cup, the remnants of the feast — what is thrown on the 
street, that is his food.” h 


save that of inclement weather ; that the officers had lost all command over 
their men, and excesses, outrages of all kinds and inexcusable losses had 
occurred ; that no army had ever made shorter marches in retreat or had 
longer rests — no army had ever been so little pressed by a pursuing enemy 
; and this unhappy state of affairs was to be traced to the habitual neglect of 
duty by the regimental officers. & 


AFFAIRS OF 1812-1813 


The year 1812 saw everywhere the beginning of the reverses which 
overthrew the colossal empire of Bonaparte. There was nothing to 
counterbalance the exultation excited in Spain by these frightful reverses of 
her unrelenting foe, except the continuance of the dissensions with the 
colonies. The prince of Brazil, who had previously created Lord Wellington 
count of Vimeiro and marquis of Torres Vedras, now conferred upon him 
the title of duke of Victoria, in commemoration of his many victories ; and 
it might also have seemed in anticipation of the most decisive of his 
peninsular battles. The allied armies were now, for the first time, about to 
take the 
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field under favourable circumstances; and he, whose genius had hitherto 
been severely tried in contending with and surmounting every species of 
obstacle, might hope to pursue that more dazzling career of glory which 
silences the cavils of envy and of ignorance. The resources of the peninsula, 
such as they were, were placed at liis disposal. What was of more 
consequence, the French em/ieror, instead of constantly pouring 
reinforcements into Spain in numbers that almost seemed to render Lord 
Wellington’s victories barren triumphs, was compelled to withdraw thence 
many troops. Soult, with thirty thousand veterans, was recalled from Spain. 


The complicated arrangements requisite to bring so variously composed an 
army into activity, delayed Lord Wellington’s opening the campaign until 
the middle of May ; when he took the field at the head of nearly seventy 
thousand men, English and Portuguese, independently of the Spanish army 
of Galicia under Castaiios on his left, and another on his right under Don 
Carlos de Espafia. The French had still 160,000 men in Spain ; and as many 
of these as were not engaged in the eastern provinces under Suchet, or 
employed in garrison duty, were stationed around Madrid and between the 
capital and the Douro. 


Lord Wellington ordered General Murray to remove his troops by sea to 
Catalonia, in order both to relieve Valencia hy drawing Suchet northwards, 
and to be nearer the scene of the principal operations, and sent Sir Thomas 
Graham, with the left wing of the army, to cross the Douro within the limits 
of Portugal, and thus turn a perhaps impregnable position, whilst he himself 
with the centre, and Sir Rowland Hill with the right, advanced towards it in 
front, driving before them all detachments from the army of Portugal, as it 
was still termed, that were stationed south of the Douro. The manoeuvre 
seems to have confounded the enemy. The army of Portugal retreated. 
Joseph and Jourdan collected the army of the centre, and evacuating 
Madrid, hastened to join the army of Portugal near Burgos. Joseph fell back 
to Vitoria, the principal depot of the French in the northern provinces ; there 
he halted, drew up his army in battle array, and prepared to make a last 
struggle for his crown. It is said that the French occupied the very ground 
on which, in the fourteenth century, the Black Prince had defeated Du 
Guesclin and recovered the Castilian crown for Don Pedro. 


Lord Wellington on the 21st of June, 1813, attacked. The Spaniards fought 
with a courage that proved their former panics and failures to have been 
mainly attributable to want of confidence in their commanders and their 
comrades. The French wings were first assailed and driven back. Then, 
when their formidably posted centre had been weakened to support the 
wings, and was, besides, threatened on the flanks, that too was assailed and 
carried. The French had never before been so utterly routed. The whole 
army dispersed and fled; Joseph narrowly escaped being taken prisoner ; 
artillery, baggage, ever3’thing upon which the existence of an army depends 
fell into the hands of the victors, as well as the wives of many of the French 


superior officers, and the marshal’s staff of Jourdan. The victory was 
actively followed up ; most of the French garrisons were taken, or 
surrendered upon being summoned ; the remaining French detachments, by 
a series of nearly bloodless manoeuvres, were driven across the Pyrenees ; 
and by the 7th of July no part of Joseph’s army remained in Spain except 
the garrisons of Pamplona and San Sebastian. 


Suchet’s was now the only French army in Spain, and his force remained 
unbroken in the eastern provinces, opposed to Sir John Murray. That 
general was conveyed with his troops by a British fleet from Alicante to the 
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Catalan coast, and landing, on the 3rd of June, near Tarragona, immediately 
invested that town. He had made little progress with the siege when 
Suchet’s advance from Valencia was announced. Murray re-embarked his 
troops with such precipitation, although Suchet was some marches distant, 
that he left his artillery and stores behind. But the news of the battle of 
Vitoria and its consequences determined Suchet to abandon that province 
and concentrate his troops in Catalonia. Aragon was freed, and Mina had 
the gratification of recovering the heroic Saragossa from her conquerors. 


When Napoleon received the tidings of the battle of Vitoria and its 
disastrous results to his brother’s hopes, he sent back Soult to resume the 
command from which he had taken him ; to collect reinforcements, re-or- 
ganise the fugitive army, raise the sieges of Pamplona and San Sebastian, 
and, in conjunction with Suchet, drive the British out of Spain. To enable 
him to effect these objects, he named him imperial lieutenant in Spain, 
giving him authority far beyond what had ever before been intrusted to any 
marshal. Soult took the field at the head of nearly one hundred thousand 
men, endeavouring to break through the extremity of the British line, in 
order to relieve Pamplona. The French marshal’s first measures seemed to 
promise him success. On the 25th of July, 1813, with about fifty thousand 
men, he attacked two separate posts held by divisions of the right wing 


under Sir Rowland Hill. The allies fought obstinately, but were obliged to 
give way. On the 26th Lord Wellington arrived on the scene of action, 
immediately resolving to give battle for the protection of the blockade of 
Pamplona. The French were defeated in two successive engagements on the 
30th and 31st, after which Soult retreated into France. On the 1st of August 
the allied troops resumed their former positions amidst the Pyrenees. 


The two sieges proceeded ; but the provisions in Pamplona still held out : 
the fortifications of San Sebastian were admirable, the approaches difficult, 
and the garrison defended itself pertinaciously. When the town was taken 
(August 31), the siege, and especially the assault, had cost great numbers of 
lives — nearly four thousand; and the troops, infuriated by the loss of their 
comrades and their own danger, could not be restrained by the few 
surviving officers of the storming party, or even taught to discriminate 
between friends and foes, Spaniards and French. Greater outrages are said 
to have been committed upon the inhabitants of San Sebastian than in any 
other town taken by the allies ; and it was longer ere the generals could 
restore order. ^ 


[‘ Napier 6 says: ” San Sebastian, a third-rate fortress and in bad condition 
when invested, resisted a besieging army possessing an enormous battering 
train, for sixty-tliree days. The place was, in fact, won by accident — the 
ignition of the French powder-barrels and shells, which alone opened the 
way into the town.” Of the sad atrocities committed by the British troops, 
Napier goes on to say: 


“A thunderstorm, coming down from the mountains with unbounded fury 
immediately after the place was carried, added to the confusion of the fight. 
Tbis storm seemed to be a signal from hell for the perpetration of villany 
which would have shamed the most ferocious barbarians of antiquity. At 
Rodrigo intoxication and plunder had been the principal object ; at Badajoz 
lust and murder were joined to rapine and drunkenness ; but at San 
Sebastian, the direst, the most revolting cruelty was added to the catalogue 
of crimes. One atrocity of which a girl of seventeen was the victim staggers 
the mind by its enormous, incredible, indescribable barbarity. The 
resolution of the troops to tlirow off discipline was quickly made manifest. 
A British staff officer was pursued with a volley of small arms and escaped 


with difficulty from men who mistook him for the provost-marshal of the 
5th division ; a Portuguese adjutant who endeavoured to prevent some 
wickedness was put to death in the market-place, not with sudden violence 
from a single ruffian, but deliberately by a number of English soldiers ; and 
though many officers exerted themselves to preserve order and many men 
were well conducted, the rapine and violence commenced by villains spread 
; the camp-follower soon crowded into the place, and the disorder continued 
until the flames, following the steps of the plunderer, put an end to his 
ferocity by destroying the whole town.” ] 
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The surrender of Pamplona set the allied forces at liberty, and Lord 
Wellington immediately determined to advance into France, leaving Suchet 
and his corjas to the care of the Catalans, assisted by the Anglo-Sicilian 
army. In beginning his operations upon the enemy’s territory, one of the first 
cares of the British commander was to repress the ferociously vindictive 
temper of his Spanish and Portuguese troops, who longed to retaliate upon 
the French nation the injuries and outrages they had suffered from the 
French soldiery. At first it was found impossible altogether to control this 
disposition, in which the native officers but too much symijathised with 
their men. But the firmness and severity with which such offences were 
punished soon introduced a better temper. 


On the 10th of November, 1813, Soult’s line of defence was attacked, and 
notwithstanding the great pains bestowed upon strengthening it, was forced 
; fifteen hundred prisoners and fifty guns fell into the victor’s hands, 
besides quantities of stores. On the 9th of December hostilities were 
renewed. The allied armies drove the French back into the intrenched camp 
they had prepared close to Bayomie, and Soult, by attacking, after five days 
of almost incessant fighting, in which the loss was necessarily great (five 
thousand of the allies, and far more of the French were killed or wounded), 
retreated into his intrenched camp. The weather was still very severe, and 
Lord Wellington therefore again cantoned his troops, but upon a more 


advanced line, and both armies passed the remainder of the month in 
repose. 


Whilst Lord Wellington, with those forces, for whom, as for their leader. 
Napoleon had professed such superlative disdain, was thus penetrating into 
France, the situation of the French emperor had undergone many changes. It 
was at LeijDsic, October 16th, 1813, that the battle, fatal to his hopes of 
maintaining his sovereignty over Germany, was fought. Every German 
state, including the whole Confederation of the Rhine, had now thrown off 
allegiance to Napoleon. The allied sovereigns advanced to the banks of the 
Rhine. There they halted for the remainder of the year, satisfied with their 
achievements, and willing to give Napoleon, whom they still feared, an 
opportunity for negotiation. Wellington and his army alone, of the hostile 
forces, wintered in France. 


RETURN OF THE BOURBONS 


Napoleon saw that to recover all he had lost, or even to keep all he yet 
retained, was, for the moment at least, impossible ; and he resolved to relax 
his grasp in that quarter, where renunciation of his now vain pretensions 
need not induce the abandonment of real power. He opened a negotiation 
with the prince to whom, as he believed, he could still dictate the terms of 
the treaty to be concluded — namely, the captive of Valen/ay, Ferdinand 
VII. 


Since the seizure of the Spanish royal family at Bayonne, they had pretty 
much vanished from public view. The old king and queen, with their 
favourite, Godoy, had been transferred to Rome, where they vegetated 
contentedly upon the ample pension assigned them. The queen of Etruria, 
whose feelings appear to have been somewhat livelier than those of her 
kindred, had incurred Napoleon’s anger by an abortive attempt at escaping 
to England, and was strictly immured in a convent at Rome, with her 
daughter ; her son, the dethi’oned king, being taken from her, and 
committed to the care of her parents. Ferdinand remained at Valengay. He 
had written 
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a, letter of congratulation to Joseph Bonaparte upon his accession to the 
Spanish throne. He repeatedly addressed to Napoleon congratulations on his 
victories. When a scheme for his liberation was devised by the British 
cabinet — partly through compassion but chiefly under an idea that the 
presence of an acknowledged king would put an end to the factions and 
jealousies that distracted the Spanish councils, thwarted Lord Wellington’s 
designs, and imj/eded his jjrogress — Ferdinand not only refused to escape, 
but denounced the attempt to Napoleon, and took the opportunity to renew 
his often rejected request that he might be adopted into the imperial family, 
by receiving the hand of a Bonaparte princess. He was further said to 
employ his time in embroidering a robe for some image of the Virgin. But 
the stories were regarded as calumnious inventions, proijagated for the 
purpose of lowering Ferdinand’s character in general estimation ; and the 
imprisoned king remained as before an object of loyal veneration, of 
esteem, and pity. 


Immediately on reaching Paris, after his calamitous retreat from Leipsic, 
Napoleon addressed a letter to Ferdinand, telling him that England was 
endeavouring to overthrow the monarchy and nobility of Spain, in order to 
establish a republic in that country, and offering him his liberty, together 
with the alliance of France, that he might return to Spain, and put an end to 
the disorders now convulsing the kingdom and furtlier menacing it. After a 
little delay and negotiation Ferdinand yielded. On the 11th of December, 
1813, a treaty was signed at Valengay, by which he was recognised as king 
of Spain and the Indies, all old treaties and alliances between France and 
Spain were revived and confirmed, and Ferdinand undertook for the 
immediate evacuation of Spain and her dependencies by the English. Even 
this treaty, however, Ferdinand referred to the approbation and sanction of 
the regency and the cortes ; and San Carlos was despatched with a copy of 
it to Madrid, whither the seat of government was now transferred from 
Cadiz. 


On the 8th of January, 1814, the regency through its president, the cardinal 
de Bourbon, addressed a resjectful answer to the king, in which they 
assured him of their joy at the prospect of his majesty’s approacliing 
liberation, but returned the treaty unratified, and transmitted copies of the 
law, and of the treaty with England, which prevented its ratification. 


Towards the middle of February, 1814, the weather improved, and Lord 
Wellington drew his troops from their cantonments. By a series of able 
manoeuvres, and of engagements ending with the well-contested and 
brilliant victory of Orthez, gained on the 27th of February, he drove .Soult 
successively from post to post, through a country of peculiar difficulty, and 
abounding in strong defensive positions, of which the French marshal 
skilfully endeavoured to avail himself, but was uniformly foiled by the 
superior skill of his British competitor. Sir John Hope lay before Bayonne 
with the left wing. By the help of an English squadron, under Admiral 
Penrose, the close investment of Bayonne laid open the direct road to 
Bordeaux, and on the 8th of March Wellington sent Beresford with fifteen 
thousand men to make himself master of that town. Beresford was 
accompanied by the duke of Angouleme, as a royalist party with the mayor 
at their head were well known to be anxiously expecting the prince. The 
French garrison evacuated the town as the allied troops approached, and the 
inhabitants, assuming the white cockade, and receiving the prince with 
enthusiastic loyalty, proclaimed Louis XVIII. Lord Wellington, recalling 
Beresford, recommenced his operations against Soult. On the 18th they 
began their movement up the Adour, the French retiring before them. On 
the 19th, 
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Soult was driven from Vic-en-Bigorre, and on the 20tli from Tarbas, when 
he retreated upon Toulouse. 


Whilst Ferdinand’s allies and subjects were thus progressively triumphing 
over his oppressor, the captive prince had regained his liberty. Napoleon, 


finding that no treaty concluded with the king of Spain, whilst his prisoner, 
would be acknowledged by the nation as valid, on the 14th of March 
released him unconditionall}”, as the only remaining chance of detaching 
Spain from England, and recovering his former influence over that country. 
Ferdinand was conducted to Ferpignan, and there, on the 19th of March, 
delivered over to the care of Suchet, who was to make arrangements, under 
the roj-al guarantee, for the safe return of the different French garrisons, 
spi-ead over the eastern coast of Spain, to his army, upon their surrendering 
to the king the fortresses they still held. Ferdinand, on the 24th, was 
received by Copons and throngs of his native subjects, who had flocked 
from every place within reach, to greet the return of their beloved 
sovereign. Ferdinand’s signature having, however, by the then law of the 
land, no authority until he should have taken the oath prescribed by the 
constitution, Suchet’s object was unattained. The surrender of the fortresses, 
and the safe passage of the garrisons still remained to be negotiated betwixt 
him and Copons ; and before they had brought it to a conclusion, the pi- 
ogress of events in France rendered all arrangements of the kind 
unnecessary. 


Lord Wellington had not allowed Soult time to receive the accession of 
strength he expected from the result of Suchet’s negotiations. He followed 
him to Toulouse, forced the passage of the Garonne, and on the lOtli of 
April, 1814, under the walls of the city, gained the last victory of this war, 
in the battle of Toulouse. Soult retired into the town, which, upon 
Wellington’s preparing to invest it, he evacuated on the night of the 12th, 
the allied army permitting him to withdraw unmolested. The next day they 
took possession of the city, where they were received with every 
demonstration of joy, and the inhabitants proclaimed Louis XYIII. It was 
the last occasion upon which the act could have the grace of a spontaneous 
impulse of the people. 


The allied armies appeared before the French capital. Maria Louisa, with 
her son, and the ministiy, had fled to Blois. Joseph followed the empress, 
and Paris capitulated. On the 31st of March Alexander and Frederick 
William had entered the citj’ at the head of their troop)s. Napoleon gave 
way ; and abdicated unconditionally. The title and rank of emperor were, in 
return, confirmed to him, although his empire was limited to the tiny island 


of Elba. The Bourbons were now restored to their long lost throne ; and 
peace was re-established throughout Eurojie. Lord Wellington, like the rest 
of the allies, now of course evacuated the French territory, and dissolved his 
mixed army, the British, Spanish, and Portuguese. c 


ENGLAND S SHARE IN THE WAR 


Napoleon’s enormous armies had been so wonderfully organised that they 
existed and fought in Spain for six j-ears, and without cessation ; for to 
them winters and summers were alike ; they endured incredible toils and 
privations, yet were not starved out, nor were their small armies beaten by 
the Spaniards. And for their daring and resource a single fact recorded by 
Wellington will suffice. They captured more than one strong place in Spain 
without any provision of bullets save those fired at them by their 
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enemies, having trusted to that chance when they formed the siege ! Before 
the British troops they fell ; but how horrible was the struggle, how many 
defeats they recovered from, how many brave men they slew ; what 
changes and interpositions of fortune occurred before they could be rolled 
back upon their own frontiers ! And this is the glory of England, that her 
soldiers and hers only were capable of overthrowing them in equal battle. 
What battle except Baylen did the peninsulars win ? What fortress did they 
take bj” siege ? What place defend ? Sir Arthur Wellesley twice delivered 
Portugal. Sir John Moore’s march to Sahagun saved Andalusia and Lisbon 
from invasion at a critical moment. Sir Arthur’s march to Talavera delivered 
Galicia. Graham saved Cadiz. Smith saved Tarifa. Wellington recaptured 
Ciudad and Badajoz, rescued Andalusia from Soult and Valencia from 
Suchet ; the Anglo-Sicilian army preserved Alicante, and finally recovered 
Tarragona and Barcelona under the influence of the northern operations, 
which at the same time reduced Pamplona and San Sebastian. England 


This is the end of the epic. It has been suggested that the whole forms a 
solar myth and is divided into twelve parts to correspond to the twelve 
months. According to this theory the sixth tablet, relating to Ishtar, and her 
treatment of Tammuz and her other lovers, corresponds to the sixth month. 
It is the month when everything seems dry and dead after the liot summer 
sun, and in this month the festival of Tammuz was celebrated, as a 
characteristic of which was the weeping for Tammuz related in Ezekiel viii. 
14. 
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The seventh tablet speaking of Gilgamish’s illness would thus correspond to 
the seventh month, the one following the summer solstice, when the power 
of nature seems to grow less, and this was attributed to a disease of the sun. 


ishtar’s descent into hades 


This idea is brought out more fully in the legend of Ishtar’s descent into the 
under world. It is possible that the story used to be recited in connection 
with the festival of Tammuz just mentioned. Islitar is pictured as descending 
into the lower realms, probably in search of her young husband. The picture 
it gives us of the conception the Babylonians had of life after death is very 
valuable. The poem begins : 


To the land of no return, to the land ... 

Ishtar the dau.uhter of Sin inclined her ear. 

To the house of darkness, the dwelling of Irkalla 

To the house from which none who enter ever return 
To the road whose course does not turn back. 


To the house in which he who enters is deprived of light, 


indeed could not alone have triumphed in the struggle, but for her share let 
this brief summary speak: 


She expended more than £100,000,000 [1500,000,000] on her own 
operations, she subsidised both Spain and Portugal, and with her supplies of 
clothing, arms, and ammunition maintained the armies of each, even to the 
guerillas. From thirty up to seventy thousand British troops were employed 
by her ; and while her naval squadrons harassed the French with descents 
upon the coasts, and supplied the Sjianiards with arms and stores and 
money after every defeat, her land-forces fought and won nineteen pitched 
battles and innumerable combats, made or sustained ten sieges, took four 
great fortresses, twice expelled the French from Portugal, preserved 
Alicante, Cartagena, Tarifa, Cadiz, Lisbon ; they killed, wounded, and took 
two hundred thousand enemies. And the bones of forty thousand British 
soldiers lie scattered on the plains and mountains of the peninsula. For 
Portugal she reorganised a native army and supplied officers who led it to 
victory ; and to the whole peninsula she gave a general whose like has 
seldom gone forth to conquer. And all this and more was necessary to 
redeem that land from France ! 


NAPIER’S ESTIMATE OF WELLINGTON 


Wellington met the peculiar difficulties which attend generals controlled by 
politicians. An English commander dare not risk much, when one disaster 
will be his ruin at home ; his measures must be subordinate to his primary 
consideration. Wellington’s caution, springing from that source, had led 
friends and foes alike into wrong conclusions as to his system of war : the 
French call it want of enterprise, timidity ; the English have denominated it 
the Fabian system. These are mere phrases. His system was the same as that 
of all great generals. He held his army in hand, keeping it with unmitigated 
labour always in a fit state to march or to fight, and acted indifferently as 
occasion offered on the offensive or defensive, displaying in both a 
complete mastery of his art. That he was less vast in his designs, less daring 
in execution, neither so rapid nor so original a commander as Napoleon, 
must be admitted ; and being later in the field of glory it is presumed he 
learned something of the art from the greatest of all masters. Yet something 
besides the difference of genius must be allowed for the difference of 


situation ; Napoleon was never, even in his first campaign of Italy, so 
harassed by the French as Wellington was by the English, Spanish, 
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and Portuguese governments ; their systems of war were however alike in 
principle, their operations being only modified by their different political 
positions. Great bodily exertion, unceasing watchfulness, exact 
combinations to protect their flanks and communications without scattering 
their forces — these were common to both; in defence firm, cool, enduring, 
in attack fierce and obstinate ; daring when daring was politic, yet always 
operating by the flanks in preference to the front ; in these things they were 
alike : in following up a victory the English general fell short of the French 
emperor. The battle of Wellington was the stroke of a battering-ram — 
down went the wall in ruins ; the battle of Napoleon was the swell and dash 
of a mighty wave before which the barrier yielded and the roaring flood 
poured onwards covering all. 


But there was nothing of timidity or natural want of enterprise to be 
discerned in the English general’s campaigns. Neither was he of the Fabian 
school. He recommended that commander’s system to the Spaniards, he did 
not follow it himself ; his military policy more resembled that of Scipio Af 
ricanus. Wellington was never loath to fight when there was any equality of 
m numbers. Slight therefore is the resemblance to the Fabian warfare. And 
for the Englishman’s haidiness and enterprise, bear witness the passage of 
the Douro at Oporto, the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, the storming of 
Badajoz, the surprise of the forts at Mirabete, the march to Vitoria, the 
passage of the Bidassoa, the victory of the Nivelle, the passage of the Adour 
below Bayonne, the fight of Orthez, the crowning battle of Toulouse ! To 
say that he com- -j, mitted faults is only to say that he made war ; to deny 
him the qualities of I a great commander is to rail against the clear midday 
sun for want of light. Iron hardihood of body, a quick and sure vision, a 
grasping mind, untiring power of thought, and the habit of laborious minute 
investigation and arrangement— all these qualities he possessed, and with 


them that most rare faculty of coming to prompt and sure conclusions on 
sudden emergencies. This is the certain mark of a master-spirit in war.’ 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS 


[1814-1902 A.D.] 


On the 7th of March, 1814, Ferdinand VII definitely received his passports 
from the French. Master of himself once more, he began to think of means 
of returning to the capital and recovering his former power. But, at the same 
time, he resolved to avoid doing anything that would seem to sanction 
modifications accomplished by the cortes, regarding such as an attack on 
his sovereign power. To enter Spain without making any promise at all was 
the essential point. The king’s counsellors proposed he should send a king’s 
messenger to Madrid bearing a letter carefully flattering the hopes of the 
Liberal party without undertaking to fulfil the slightest engagement with 
regard to it. Ferdinand acted on this advice, and charged General Zayas to 
bear to Madrid the news of his immediate return, and to give the regency a 
letter wherein were these ambiguous words : 


“As to the re-establishment of the cortes and all they have been able to do 
of use for the kingdom during my absence, my approbation will be given in 
so far as it all conforms to my royal intentions.” 


The general set out for Madrid with this letter and hastened to arrive thither, 
where his coming produced the liveliest enthusiasm. The cortes affected to 
see in the message a pledge for the political future of their sovereign, and 
abstained thenceforth from those energetic measures alone able to save 
them. While they thus lulled themselves in fancied security, Ferdinand had 
hastened to gain the Spanish frontier by Toulouse and Ferpignan. On the 
24th of March he crossed the Fluvia, limit chosen by Marshal Suchet as the 
theatre which was to see the solemn restoration of the royal captive to the 
Spanish troops. The ceremony was carried out amid general enthusiasm, 
and all the people eagerly ran to assist at such a novel spectacle. 


From this moment, Ferdinand, reinstated in his kingly prerogatives, found 
himself under a double influence, one drawing him to the representative 
sys-tem, the other towards that absolute monarchy which best suited his 
desires and tastes. In all the towns he went through, and particularly in 
Gerona where he had stayed some days, a people mad with joy, drunk with 
enthusiasm, 
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had cast themselves at his feet, had dragged his carnage, and given most 
striking testimony of obedience and submission. ^ 


Sure now of the destiny awaiting liim, he decided to abandon the route 
fixed by the decree of the 2nd of February. 


During this triumphal journey (24th of March to the 6th of April), the 
gravest events had taken place in France, and one may conceive that 
Ferdinand, before attempting his coup d’etat, did not want to get too far 
away from the frontier, at any rate while the issues were doubtful. Certain 
events were very favourable : the entry of the allies into Paris ; the creation 
of a provisionary government; Napoleon’s abdication, and departure for 
Elba ; and lastly tlie proclamation of Louis XVII, wliich should lead to the 
suppression of hostilities and the end of the war. 


The Aragonese were just as unbridled as the Catalans in expressing 
monarchial fanaticism. So while the authorities remained faithful to the 
regency, the people showed such enthusiasm for the king that he could no 
longer doubt for an instant that he could now venture all. Old courtiers, 
interested in seeing the ancient court restored, constantly urged him to 
retake absolute authority. 


Yet, while the storm was slowly gathering that would sweep them away, the 
cortes, always dominated by a perfectly unjustified feeling of confidence, 
never ceased publishing decrees which served to feed the general 
enthusiasm in the king’s favour. The weak royalist minority which still 
existed in their midst had ceased to make common cause witli them. Its 
leader, Mozo de Rosales, had gone to Valencia carrying a representation in 
which the events of the past six years were considered as a passing 
saturnalia, similar to those which the Persians used to celebrate during an 
interregnum, and which put forth that order would only reign in Spain from 
that day when kingly authority should be reinstated in its integrity. Whilst 
the cortes waited with lively impatience to know their fate, they celebrated 
the fete of the 2nd of May with great pomp ; ascribed several civic rewards 
to soldiers who had bravely fought in the war of Independence ; transferred 
the seat of their meetings from the theatre of Los Canos del Peral to the 
convent of Doiia Maria of Aragon ; and decreed a death sentence against 
anyone demanding constitutional reform before eight years. Such were the 
acts of the cortes. The cardinal De Bourbon, president of the regency 
council, accompanied by the minister of state, Don Jose Luyando, was to 
present himself before the monarch, and a commission, presided over by the 
Bishop of Urgel, was to go on in front of him as far as La Mancha plains. 


Ferdinand arrived the 16th of April on the borders of Turia. There he found 
everything had been prepared by the care of his uncle Don Antonio, De 
Macanaz, and Escoiquiz, to whom were united Villamil and Lardizabal, 
whose reverses at Cadiz had filled them with bitterness and spite against the 
representative system. The highest aristocrats came to Ferdinand offering 
him riches enough to enable him to act without the concourse of the cortes. 
General Elio, betraying his first duty and oblivious of obedience owing to 


P Huinec vividly describes this royal progress : “Through the stark and 
ruined country he went ; the emaciated and famished inhabitants, hardly 
one of wliom but had some dear one killed in the war, filled to overflowing 
witli love and hope of better times under the sway of their new king. They 
had suffered so much for him ; he was young and had suffered too, they 
said, in his exile : surely he would be good to them, make bread cheap, and 
heal their bleeding wounds. Most of the towns on the way had changed the 
name of their great square from Plaza Mayor to ‘ Plaza de la Constituoion ‘ 


; and the marble slabs bearing the latter inscription were now torn down and 
splintered, and the thoughtless mob, little knowing or caring what it all 
meant, shouted themselves hoarse with cries of ‘ Death to liberty and the 
Constitution I ‘ and ‘ Long live Ferdinand ! ” c The amazing cry of ” 
Hurrah for chains 1 ” was also heard. | 
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the regency, promised the strongest assistance from all his army corps. A 
special paper, entitled Lucindo, boldly advocated a return to the old regime. 
The time had come to act in a decisive manner. Ferdinand applied himself 
to the work. In receiving; the cardinal De Bourbon he affected to give him 
his hand to make him kiss it in sign of homage, as if to show that the 
regency was notliing but an emanation from his own authority. In the same 
fashion he received the commander’s baton which the latter presented 
before the troops, as if by this to teach the soldiers that obedience was due 
to himself alone. He received representatives from the Persians with 
cordiality. 1 He made a cavalry corps precede him commanded by Don 
Santiago Wittingham, to Ma-drid, and then received a solemn oath from all 
the officers to ” support him in all his rights.” 


Such symptoms were decisive, and, once made public, he had only to 
exercise the direct absolute authority which he had just seized. This is 
exactly what happened. The king signed on the 4th of May at Valencia the 
famous manifesto now so mournfully celebrated. In this he stated that not 
only did he refuse to swear to the constitution or to recognise any decree 
extraordinary or ordinary, but he declared ‘ that constitution annulled, of no 
value either to-day or forever, as its acts had never been nor could be 
effaced by time. Then, without making known his absolutist programme, he 
marched straight on Madrid with General Elio, having given orders to the 
cardinal De Bourbon and Luyando to retire, the one on Toledo, the other on 
Cartagena. 


It seemed impossible that the arrival of General Wittingham almost under 
the walls of Madrid should not open the deputies’ eyes as to Ferdinand’s 
intentions ; nevertheless, they took no measures for their personal security. 
The execution of the Valencia decree had been confided to General Eguia, 
nominated captain in general of New Castile, and known under the name of 
Coletilla because of his attachment to old costumes and his habit of wear- 
ing his hair in a plait at the back of his head as in Charles IIl’s time. Eguia, 
who was commander-in-chief of Elio’s first division of troops, and who 
only preceded the king by some days, was supported by Wittingham’s 
cavalry and the underhand movements of the count of Montijo, who had 
raised the slums of Madrid against those favourable to the representative 
system. Under these circumstances he had not any difficulty in executing 
the coup d’itat with which he had been intrusted. Thus, while Ferdinand 
pursued 


‘ The name Persians was given to the servile deputies who had signed the 
memorial in which the period from 1608 to 1814 was compared to the old 
Persian saturnalia of crime which accompanied a change of rulers. 


Ferdinand VII 
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joy and enthusiasm officially worked up, midst subversive cries around him 
for the suppression of the constitution and re-establishment of absolutism, 
while he refused to see the cortes’ deputation who came before him at La 
Mancha, all vestiges of the preceding system were being carefully 
destroyed in the city. A terrible persecution fell on all the men who had 
helped in establishing the constitutional system. 


In the one niglit of the 10th of May, 1814, — a day so celebrated in the 
annals of the Spanish liberals, — Eguia took from their houses and 
imprisoned all regency members, all state councillors, all deputies who 


were known as partisans to the constitution whether in the actual cortes or 
the preceding one. Of this number were the two regents Don Pedro Agar 
and Don Gabriel Ciscar, the ministers Don Juan Alvarez Guerra and Don 
Man-uel Garcia Herreros, the constituents Mufioz Torrero, Arguelles, 
Oliveros, Villanueva, the deputies Martinez de la Rosa, Canga-Arguelles, 
and Cepero. Some had the good luck to escape, among these Toreno and 
Isturiz. As to the others, they were surprised in their homes. So unexpected 
was such a ruse in the then circumstances of the country, that no one had 
dreamed of taking the slightest precautions. The day after their arrestation 
the}- were constantly exposed to the insults of the multitude who 
reproduced in Spain all the excesses of that blind reaction in the south of P” 
ranee. The Madrid populace, after having torn away the corner-stone of the 
constitution, went in tumultuous i/rocession to the quiet street where the 
prisoners were shut up, and tliere shouting ” Death to the liberals ! ’” they 
begged with frightful cries permission to drag the corpses in the mud as 
they had dragged the stone of the constitution. 


This tumult was the work of the count of Montijo and several monks who, 
seeing the star of their ascendency reappear in the horizon — an 
ascendenc } lost for six years — had, at the same time as the Valencia 
decree was proclaimed in all the squares, circulated a scandalous leaflet 
having for the object an organised proscription and the raising of the masses 
against all partisans of the liberal system. Thus the 13th of May, 1814, saw 
Ferdinand’s triumphal entry into his capital. He had already given his reign 
the distinctive character that marks it out in history : an obstinate return to 
old ideas ; a cruel proscription against all the men devoted to culture and 
intelligence and gifted with liberal aspiration ; a stirring up of the masses by 
a recrudescence of religious fanaticism ; an exaltation of monarchical 
principle pushed as far as absolutism, and a near re-establishing of the 
Inquisition, convents, favouritism, and all their fatal consequences. & 


The great mass of the people, who were not enlightened enough to feel the 
want, or appreciate the blessings, of political liberty, had not sufficient 
experience of the benefits which the new institutions were calculated to 
con-fer to have conceived any value for them ; and the troops, wlio, from 
their intercourse with the English army, might have learned some respect 


for liberty and equal laws, were hostile to the cortes on account of the 
neglect and injustice with which they had frequently been treated. 


Ferdinand proceeded to acts for which no palliation can be found, namely, 
inflicting punishments upon those who had defended his cause when he 
himself had abandoned it, but had, in his opinion, forfeited .all claim to his 
gratitude, by seeking to limit the power they jjreserved for him. Fortunately, 
however, Sir Henry Wellesley extorted from the king a solemn promise that 
no blood shoidd be shed for political opinions. No lives therefore were 
taken. But the cardinal De Bourbon was banished to Rome. The 
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only symptom of gratitude shown by Ferdinand to those who had so zeal— 
i ously served him, was his confirming to Lord Wellington the honours and 
I rewards conferred upon him by the cortes. 


In America the long-pending dispute with the United States respecting the 
boundaries of Louisiana and West Florida was finally settled by the sale of 
both the Floridas to that power. The war with the colonies continued, but 
altered in character. Ferdinand there took part with the cortes he had 
condemned, pertinaciously refused to acknowledge the equality, the sort of 
federal connection with the mother-country that the colonies claimed, and 
wasted the resources of Spain by sending his best troops across the Atlantic 
to assert the old Spanish monopoly. The colonies, exasperated by this return 
for their loyalty, now disowned the authority of Ferdinand, and proclaimed 
their entire and absolute independence. Ferdinand resisted these 


‘ {Dretensions yet more vehemently than the former, but it was evident from 
the beginning that Spain had finally lost her transatlantic empire. Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines were her only remaining colonies. 


Where dust is their nurture and mud their food. 
They see not the light, they dwell in darkness. 

They are clothed like birds in a garment of feathers. 
On the doors and bolts is spread dust. 

When Ishtar reached the gate of the land of no return 
She spoke to the porter at the gate 

” Porter, open thy gate, 

Open thy gate, I will enter. 

If thou dost not open thy gate, and I do not enter, 

I will strike the door, I will break the bolt, 

I will strike the threshold and break down the door. 

I will raise up the dead to consume the living, 

The dead shall be more numerous than the living 1 “ 
The porter opened his mouth and spoke, 

Spoke to the powerful Ishtar : 

” Stay, my lady, do not break it down, 

I will go and announce thy name to the queen Allatu.” 


The porter then informs Allatu that her sister Ishtar stands at the door. The 
goddess is displeased at the news but bids the porter open the door and treat 
her according to the ” ancient laws.” These demanded that she should lose 
some part of her apparel at each of the seven gates of the under-world until 
she stood naked before the throne of its goddess. At the first gate the porter 


As the short convulsion, which followed Napoleon’s return from Elba in 


: the following spring and was terminated by the dreadful and glorious 
battle of Waterloo as finally sealing Bonaparte’s fall, produced no other 
effect in the peninsula than an order to arm, a detail of these affairs would 
be out of place here. 9 


THE REIGN OF TERROR 


A famous society, that of the Exterminating Angel, had extended its roots 
over the whole country under the direction of a former i-egent, the bishop 
of Osma, and was moving all the apostolics of the peninsula as by a single 
mind. It had relations with the principal bishops to whom several owed their 
ofSces ; its ramifications crejDt into all the monasteries, and much more 
violent than its French chapter it preached the extermination of all the 
liberals. 


The military commissions set to work with a new activity aided by a mass 
of regulations whose laconism and hypocrisy were only equalled by their 
vigour and violence. They had the power of condemning to death all who 
were guilty of lese-majeste, that is to say all who declared themselves 
opposed to the rights of the king or in favour of the constitution. With the 
help of this ambiguous phrase, any writer who put into print any words in 
which the rights of Ferdinand were doubted, anyone who in any manner 
whatever had co-operated in the revolution of 1820-1823 ; anyone who kept 
in j his house a copy of the constitution, a portrait of Riego, any souvenir 
whatsoever of the illustrious exiles living in a foreign country, anyone who 
by a shout or word, spoken even in drunkenness, showed hatred of tyranny 
— any of these could be found guilty of lese-majeste. A decree bearing the 
date of October 9th, 1824, which through some expiring sentiment of 
modesty was not inserted in the official gazette, but nevertheless was 
applied with care, suppressed all of the laws and delivered the lives of all 
citizens over to I these tribunals. A premium was put upon information and 
a secret police penetrated into every household in order to divine the secret 
of consciences and to purge Spain of all the liberal element. Not age, sex, 
virtue, or poverty were protection against these terrible commissions ; 
wealth alone sometimes saved from death. He who had some fortune 
bought his life with the greatest part of his property. 


The commission of Madrid, presided over by a fierce brute named 
Chaperon, who acquired the melancholy honour of giving his name to the 
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whole epoch, surpassed all its rivals in the number of condemnations and 
severity of sentences. It sent to the scaffold all those in whose homes 
portraits of Riego were discovered, and to the galleys the women and 
children who committed the crime of not denouncing their husbands or 
fathers. More than one well-born woman thrown into infamous prisons with 
the most odious criminals died of despair in the midst of the unjust 
abjection to which slie saw herself reduced. Chaperon, like all the judges 
who consented to make themselves the devoted instruments of social 
hatred, rejoiced in the midst of the terror which his name inspired, and 
under the general torpor that it created. He assisted at executions in full 
uniform ; they were fete days for him, and on one occasion, anxious to 
hasten the execution of one of his condemned (it was a national militiaman 
who had taken part in the defence of Madrid, the 7th of July, against the 
revolted guards), he pulled, himself, the legs of the poor victim already 
hanging from the fatal gibbet, and this exploit finished, retired, proud to 
have exercised the functions of executioner and judge.” 


THE TYRANNIES OF FERDINAND ” THE DESIRED “ 


The places left in the power of the French were evacuated one by one, and 
finally, on the 20th of July, Spain gave its assent to the treaty of peace and 
friendship which the allies had concluded with France on the 30th of the 
preceding May. In the beginning of May the king had found a ministry 
which he modified before the end of the month, but at the head of it each 
time he placed the duke of San Carlos. The system of persecution continued 
and everything which seemed to favour innovations was vigorously 
opposed. Ferdinand regained his power, the cortes had disappeared, the 
constitution of Cadiz existed only in people’s memories. The Spain of 1814 
became again the Spain of 1807 ; as before, she was subject to the joint 


domination of prince and clergy. The legislative bodies which constituted 
the government and the chief judicial magistracy of 1808 were abolished in 
1814. 


Among the reforms introduced by Joseph’s government and by that of the 
cortes after him, there were some which were unjust, extortionate, contrary 
to the re-established order ; but there were others which should have been 
retained or modified with reservations. The king had no thought of making 
a choice. He considered, not the nature of the acts, but their origin ; the 
good and the bad, salutary reform and disastrous measure, all were included 
in a general proscription. The state, impoverished by a long war, had at 
hand timely assistance in the estates of the religious communities, without 
being obliged to impose heavy burdens on the people ; never had there been 
such a favourable opportunity for limiting and regulating these exaggerated 
possessions which had fallen into mortmain. A measure calling for 
investigation and reform which had been authorised by a papal bull under 
Charles IV might now have been carried into effect. But no attention was 
paid to anything of the kind. All their goods of which the cortes had 
disposed were returned to the convents, and at the same time a royal order 
re-established the holy office of the Inquisition on the ground that the 
government of usurpation and the pretended cortes had regarded the 
suppression of this tribunal as a very efficacious method of furthering their 
perverse schemes. The Jesuits were recalled, receiving again the goods 
which had belonged to them in the preceding century. 


The administration of the realm was with great pains thrown again into the 
secular confusion out of which so many ministers had laboured to 
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disentangle it. Instead of the happy division of territory decreed by the 
cortes, there reappeared the spectacle of provinces governed by captains- 
general, who added to their plenitude of military and administrative 
authority certain judicial attributes. Lastly the councils of Castile, of the 


Indies, of the orders, of finance, marine and war, authorities independent of 
the ministry, whose traditions made them hostile to any reform undertaken 
in the interests of the reigning power or of the people, began again to 
operate. 


Around Ferdinand was formed that too famous camarilla ^ controlled by the 
Russian minister, which, wholly lacking in a broad outlook, seemed to have 
no object but destruction and vengeance. At the same time that it overturned 
all which the revolution had done for the unity of Spain, it struck at all 
those men who had incurred its hatred. Ten thousand Spaniards had had the 
misfortune to attach themselves to the French cause ; they were banished 
and their goods confiscated. The members of the regency, those of the 
cortes, all the ministers, all the individuals who had taken part in framing 
the constitution or had been zealous partisans of it, were brought before 
commissioners to be tried with no legal formality. The number of the 
condemned was considerable : presides, imprisonment in the citadels, exile 
— such were the penalties inflicted ; the king made no use of his right of 
pardon and these acts continued with cold perseverance. Two years after the 
king had regained his full power, the prisons were still full, and long 
proscription lists still appeai-ed at intervals. 


Such a government could not fail to have a dire influence on the interior 
prosperity of the country ; but it is difficult to imagine the extent of the 
disorder into which everything had been thrown. It was necessary to resort 
to arbitrary taxes which caused discontent without affording much relief to 
the treasury and to exorbitant custom duties which completed the 
destruction of commerce by breaking off all relations with foreign 
countries. The old regime, to remain in possession of Spain, would have 
needed the treasures of the New World to hold the country in subjection, 
and to defray the expenses of an administration useless at its best. But then 
it would have had to get the better of the insurrections already victorious or 
soon to be so in Venezuela, Chile, Peru, Buenos Ayres, and Mexico, and to 
combat all the points of that immense continent at once. In order to quell 
their revolution, which was termed a revolt, an army needed first to be 
procured. To embark this army a fleet was necessary for the equipment of 
which both time and means were lacking ; the government was reduced to 
bargaining for ships with Russia. In order to obtain immediate assistance it 


had to resort to a system of credit and give some assurance of a good 
administration together with securities for the public debt. This necessity 
was So pressing that in the ministerial council Don Martin Garay, surnamed 
the Necker of Spain, and several others of the same school were placed at 
the side of men like Eguia and Lozano de Torres, those defenders of ancient 
customs. 


Garay had to promise services for which he had no resources and at the 


[1 Spanish kings had been ruled by favourites before ; but Lerma and 
Olivares, even Valenzuela and Godoy, were men of education and breeding, 
wliilst tlie secret advisers of Ferdinand were, many of them, coarse, 
ignorant buffoons. Meeting at night with noisy mirth they settled over the 
heads of the ministers questions of national policy, and even made and 
unmade ministers in mere caprice. Ministers were appointed or dismissed 
arbitrarily by Ferdinand for the most puerile reasons, and were sent into 
prison or exile at the idle fancy of the king. The members of the camarilla 
were treated in the same way, being one day in high favour and the next in 
jail. There were over thirty ministers in the six years from 1814 to 1820, an 
average of two months’ duration for each. The most prominent member of 
the camarilla was a low buiioon called ” Cha-morro,” who had been a 
water-carrier, another, Ugarte, was a second-hand broker ; Tattischeff, the 
Russian minister, was also a member, c] 
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same time establish credit for an enormous public debt, the securities for 
which had just been taken away. Garay had counted on resources which 
were daily becoming more illusory through the complete cessation of 
commerce and the disastrous state of agriculture. Events in America 
demanded an expenditure of forces which Spain could not have mustered 
even in her palmiest days. When Garay wished to resort to more radical 
measures, he was sent into exile. Nothing seemed able to uplift the credit of 
the industrial situation of Spain, blockaded from Cadiz to Corunna by the 


corsairs of the insurgent colonies, compromised with the United States for 
Florida, and obliged to purchase the seeming neutrality of England in the 
struggle with the colonies. 


A SERIAL REVOLUTION (1814-1822 A.D.) 


By reason of so much capricious violence the upper classes had become 
discontented and the people indifferent, the government was reduced to 
relying 


on armed force. But the army itself, ill equipped and ill paid, was become a 
hot-bed of insurrection. Secret societies were organised everywhere and 
complaints led to plots. The well-known guerilla Mina responded by an 
armed revolt to a refusal to give him the title of captain-general in Navarre, 
but he was abandoned by his companions and escaped death only by flight 
to France in 1814. In 1815, General Diaz Porlier incited the garrisons of 
Corunna and Ferrol to revolt for a brief space, and proclaimed the 
constitution of Cadiz. He was also abandoned and ended his life on the 
gallows. Even in Madrid a conspiracy was formed headed by War 
Commissioner Richard, who perished on the scaffold in 1816. The next 
year Gener.al Lacy undertook in Catalonia what Porlier had attempted in 
Galicia. The plot was discovered and Lacy shot. In Valencia in 1818 also 
revolts took place ; the captain-general Elio’ seized the insurgent chief 
Vidal, who was immediately hung with twelve of his accomplices. 


So many unsuccessful attempts served only to irritate the malcontents who 


still hoped to find better support among their companions at arms. Such was 
the disposition of a number of officers at Cadiz, where an army was 


General Francisco Mina 


‘ The blood-thirsty Elio tortured to death a woman who had just given birth 
to a child. 
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slowly and with difficulty being got together for a definitive expedition 
against the rebellious colonies, upon which all the hopes of the Spanish 
government were concentrated. The soldiers were frightened by tales of old 
mutilated warriors who had returned from Colombia. They were made to 
see the possibility of escaping the misfortune which awaited them without 
being exposed to the reproach or suspicion of a lack of courage. They were 
told stories of the last war, of the liberty conquered and then lost, of honour 
compromised. 


The conspirators had more hope of success because they had the chief of 
the expedition himself, O’Donnell, the count of Abisbal, on their side ; but 
this general turned traitor, denounced the conspirators, and even arrested 
some of them. But he too was later suspected, and was recalled with all the 
signs of disgrace. Persecutions recommenced. Everything pointed to a 
redoubling of rigour which in turn produced a redoubling of irritation and 
also of hope. The conspirators again took up their plans which had been 
interrupted for an instant, but this time they did not look to generals for 
help. A less distinguished leader gave the impulse to revolt in one of the 
cantonments. 


The 1st of January, 1820, Rafael del Riego assembled a battalion encamped 
in a village, presented it with the constitution of 1812 as the law of the 
country, to which he made it swear allegiance, inarched upon Arcos, 
surprised and captured O’ Donnell’s successor Calderon with his staff, and 
continued his march upon San Fernando where he was joined by Colonel 
Quiroga. But the gates of Cadiz remained closed to them, the garrison and 
the fleet took on a hostile attitude toward the rebels. At the same time an 
army of thirteen thousand men under General Freire arrived with forced 
marches to quell the insurrection. Thereupon Riego advanced towards the 


centre of Andalusia preaching insurrection and proclaiming the constitution 
of Cadiz. But the general indifference of the country was enough to thwart 
the enterprise of the insurgents. There was discouragement in the camp at 
the isle of Leon and, the governmental forces accumulating in Andalusia, it 
seemed that the rebellion was about to expire. 


But the emissaries charged with arousing the provinces worked without 
relaxation. The 21st of February they succeeded in proclaiming the 
constitution in the capital of Galicia. Ferrol followed this example the 23rd. 
The same thing took place at Vigo. The government tried to comjjromise 
with the revolution and offered to assemble the cortes, but no confidence 
was placed in these promises because it was remembered that the decree of 
May 4th, 1814, by which the constitution was abolished, had promised to 
convoke the cortes but had not been carried into effect. The revolutionaries 
of the capital incited by the feebleness of the government worked oj/enly 
towards their object. General Ballesteros, who came to Madrid to declare to 
the monarch that he must accept the constitution, was hailed as a deliverer 
by the king ; tlie 9th of March Ferdinand took the oath for this act which he 
detested, at the moment when Riego’s column, reduced to a few men, was 
forced to disband, and the garrison at Cadiz was energetically opposing the 
insurrection. 


When the king had sworn to observe the constitution of 1812, the people 
and the troops which still remained faithful gave up without resistance. 
Everyone had been affected by the disastrous effects of the regime to which 
the country had been subjected for several years and all were glad to be 
freed from it without a civil war. The prisons were opened. The reins of 
government were in the hands of ministers whose ideas were wholly 
popular. 
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Several provinces vrere governed by juntas, one was established even in the 
capital, wliich was known as the provisional junta. The government 


consulted it on all important matters. The country awaited with impatience 
the arrival of the deputies who were to give it a better order of things than 
that from which it had just been delivered, instead of giving thought to the 
necessary improvements. Thoughtful minds perceived tliat it was necessary 
substantially to modify the civil legislation ; to render remunerative large 
masses of untaxed property ; to negotiate with Rome a reform which would 
alter the position of the clergy ; to re-establish the financial situation ; to 
place the provinces under a common law, combining extensive local liberty 
with unity of administration ; above all not to imitate the preceding 
government in its deeds of violence. 


The first acts of the cortes showed that it understood its task. An important 
law concerning entailed estates was passed in a spirit of wisdom ; 


they were placed in the category of free property and their owners could 
dispose of them with certain reservations and just conditions. But the 
assembly was largely composed of members of the special cortes of Cadiz 
who considered the work of the constitution perfect , and would suffer no 
change in it. Thus, before proceeding to anything else, it was necessary to 
deal with those who had opposed their constitution in 1814 — the sixty- 
nine deputies known as the Persians, who had presented the king at 
Valencia with an address in favour of al)solute power. On tlie other hand the 
enthusiasts wanted to advance much more quickly in the path of 
improvement. There soon came to be a distinction between the liberals of 
1812 and those of 1820. The radical party soon kept no bounds ; its papers, 
its clubs attacked the ministers, the cortes, the king. It was supported by the 
army of the isle of Leon, and the government wished to disperse the bodies 
composing the latter among the different garrisons. The men of the isle of 
Leon thereupon took occasion to send to Madrid Riego, mwho was 
commander-in-chief during the absence of Quiroga, deputy to the cortes. 
Here applause and ovations were lavished upon the leader of the men of 
1820, who, carried away by popular favour, braved the cortes and the 
ministers. But the gai-rison and the national militia decided for the 
established order. Riego was exiled to Oviedo, the army of the isle was 
disbanded. 


Nevertheless the presence of Riego at Madrid gave an impulse to the 
radicals which remained after his departure. Fresh conspiracies were 
brought to light against the new regime. The discussion of the law regarding 
religious orders was affected by their attitude of mind. They tried 


General Rafael del Riego 
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to accomplish at once, what should have been the work of years. In 
immediately suppressing the greater part of the religious congregations and 
putting their goods up for sale, difficulties of more than one kind were 
created. In Catalonia and Valencia troops had to guard the gates of the 
monasteries day and night to prevent pillage and massacre. The king had 
hesitated to sanction the decree, and, after the session closed on the 9th of 
November, he made an unsuccessful trial of absolute power by nominating 
General Carvajal captain-general of New Castile, without the signature of 
the minister of war. The fermentation then became terrible and the minister 
augmented it in order to frighten the king. The latter threatened and insulted 
on all sides was forced to return to Madrid from his retreat in the Escorial. 
When one day his bodyguard was moved to pity by the dangers he ran, their 
quarter was besieged and the corps disorganised. The ayuntamiento of 
Madrid imposed their measure on the government. 


After having swallowed so many affronts Ferdinand wished to make an 
attempt to shake off the yoke. He hoped with his new resolution to impose 
on his adversaries, who were troubled by the attitude of the great European 
powers, since England alone had frankly recognised the constitutional 
government. Russia had not concealed her displeasure at the triumph of the 
insurrection. Prussia and Austria held themselves in a reserve which boded 
no good, and France had tried to bring about a change in the position of the 
king of Spain. Ferdinand chose the opening of the second session of the 


takes away her crown and she asks : ” Why, O porter, dost thou take the 
great crown from my head ! ” He answers : ” Enter, O lady, for these are the 
commands of the mistress of the world.” At each gate Ishtar remonstrates at 
having her ornaments taken from her, and each time the porter returns the 
same answer. 


When Ishtar comes before Allatu, the latter commands her messenger 
Naratar to smite the goddess with disease in all parts of her body. But 
Avhile Ishtar is being detained in the lower world, all life has stopped on 
the earth’s surface. The gods demand her release. A being is specially 
created to bring her back. The rest of the story and the meaning of this and 
the Hood myth is told by C. P. Tiele o as follows : a 


The story of Ishtar’s descent into hades is unmistakably a nature myth, 
which describes in ])icturesque fashion her descent into the under-world to 
seek tlie springs of living water, probably the central force of light and heat 
in the world. When she is imprisoned there by Allatu, the goddess of death 
and of the shadow world, and even visited with all sorts of diseases, all 
growth and generation stand still in the world, so that the gods take council 
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and decide to demand her release. Ea accordingly creates a wonderful being 
a kind of priest, called ” his light shineth,” who is to seek out the fountain 
of life, and whom Allatu cannot withstand, however much she may scold 
and curse. The goddess is set free, returns to the upper world and brings her 
dead lover Tammuz back to life by sprinkling him with the water of 
immortality. This myth is not cosmological nor ethical, but has already 
become a pure anthropomorphic narration, the physical basis for certain 
episodes and details of which is often not clear, and which has a tendency to 
strengthen belief in immortality. The account of the flood also, which we 
have in several versions and which was itself put together out of various 
parts, some of them heterogeneous, betrays the fact that it was put together 
by a polytheist and originated in a nature myth. But the nature myths as 
such lie already so far behind the author, there is such a naive humour in the 
way the gods are represented, everything happens in such a human fashion 


cortes, on March 1st, 1821, to deliver his attack. After finishing the 
customary address prepared by his ministers he read a sujiplement added by 
himself complaining of the ministers who had permitted his person to be 
subjected to such outrages. The next day he dismissed them and chose a 
new cabinet from the moderate party of the chamber. Events in Piedmont 
and Naples gave cause for conflicting sentiments. Attempts of the 
absolutists gave rise to disturbances in Valencia, Corunna, Seville, and 
Barcelona. The king in order to ward off the anger of the demagogues sent a 
message to the cortes expressing his grief over events in Italy and his 
sympathy with the Italian patriots. The ministry, also desiring to forestall 
public defiance, on April 17th proposed two laws, one of which pronounced 
a sentence of death on all who should try to overturn the religion of the 
constitution, and a decree of banishment against any person who used any 
expression tending to such an overthrow. The second law provided that 
those accused of conspiracy and arrested by armed force, whatever their 
social position, be placed before a military tribunal chosen from the corps 
which had made the arrest. Judgment was to be pronounced within six days, 
and executed within forty-eight hours after being confirmed by the chief 
military authority. There was to be’ no appeal or exercise of pardon by the 
king. The populace would have liked to apply this law to all political 
offenders. 


Confusion increased from day to day. Republican uprisals took place in 
Malaga and Barcelona. In the environs of Manresa were armed bands in the 
name of “the faith.” There was conspiracy at Murcia and absolutist 
agitation at Malaga. Bands were arming themselves on the frontier of 
France, and no one knew where to turn for money to organise the sadly 
needed troops. The cortes was moreover beginning to give way before the 
weight of events which attacked it on all sides. The question of the 
independence of America terrified it, and it did not care to renounce the 
pretensions of despotic Spain over men who liad made use of the right of 
insurrection. But negotiations proved useless. Out of so many vast 
possessions Spain retained only a few fortified places occupied by the 
remnants of its armies. 


H. W. — VOL. X. 2 c 
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Riots became more and more frequent at Madrid, but they were put down 
bj’ the courage and sangfroid of Morillo. The cortes separated February 
22nd, 1822, at amoment when Seville and Valencia were given up to 
rebellion,’ the Basque provinces and Navarre were infested with bands 
armed in the name of the altar and of the throne, others in Aragon, Alcaniz, 
Calatayud, Alagon, and Caspe proclaimed the authority of the Virgin and 


of religion. 


The new cortes opened the 1st of March, 1822, with Riego as president, 
who very soon fell into discord with the new ministry presided over by 
Martinez de la Rosa. The quarrels between the branches of power incited 
absolutist riots and revolutionary insurrection throughout the country. The 
cortes finally decided to send a message to the king informing him of the 
necessity of putting a stop to the critical situation of the realm. After 
statino-its complaints it demanded more resolute men at the head of affairs, 
and also the expulsion of prelates and priests who preached fanaticism and 
rebellion. The king relying on popular manifestation in his favour did not 
reply to the deputation. In Catalonia was a considerable body called Army 
of the Faith under the command of Miralles, Romagosa, and Maranon, 
called the Trappist, who succeeded in capturing Urgel by assault. d 


Chateaubriand’s account of the chaos 


The eminent writer Chateaubriand, who was a representative of France at 
the Congress of Verona, and who was one of the principal advocates of the 
French invasion of Spain, has brilliantly lectured the chaos of affairs, in 
1822, which led him to think French intervention necessary. We may quote 
briefly his description : 


The press, secret societies, clubs, had disorganised everything. Barcelona, 
Valencia, Pamplona had risen. One side cried ” Vive Bieu!” the other ” Vive 


Riego ! ” Killing was carried on in the name of Him who murders not and 
of him who murders. At Madrid, regiments fought against the royal 
grenadiers ; young men walked about the streets crying for absolute 
monarchy. God and the king ! It was all one in Spain ; ?a» ambas 
magestades. In the very house of cortes, deputies were saying that a refusal 
to listen to the popular complaint authorised dagger justice. Riego, the 
president, was powerless. He was always ready to sing the Trdgala.“ A 
couplet of it might at any moment mean a crown ; but, if it was not good, 
the crown would vanish, and one would remain on the highway with the 
throne changed into a mere stage. 


The serviles, who paraded their name as proudly as though it were a royal 
designation, profited by one hour’s respite and reaction against secret 
societies to re-seize power. Royalist risings replaced revolutionary 
insurrections. The Descamisados, matadors in servile pay, were beaten in 
their turn. They revived the human sacrifices of their Carthaginian 
ancestors. Monarchical sections appeared under the old guise. Govostidi, 
Misas, Merino, fabulous heroes of the presbytery, rose in Biscay, Catalonia, 
and Castile. Insurrection spread. Quesada, Juanito, Santo-Ladron, Truxillo, 
Schafaudino, and Hierro were all alive with it. Finally Baron Eroles showed 
himself in Catalonia. Near him was Antonio Maraiion. Antonio, called the 
Trappist, was first a soldier, then fled into cloistered life under the influence 
of passion. 


‘That is, “Swallow it,” meaning the constitution, a popular street song of 
Cadiz, which may be compared with the ” 4a ira!” of the French 
Revolution. 
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He carried cross and sword with equal enthusiasm. His military dress was a 
Franciscan gown, on which hung a crucifix. At his waist hung a sword, 
pistols, and a rosary. He used to gallop along carrying a whip. Peace and 
war, religion and license, life and death, were united in one man, who 


alternately blessed and exterminated. Crusades and civil massacres, psalms 
and war hymns, Stabat Mater and Trdyala, genuflection and jota Aragonese, 
triumphs as martyr or soldier, souls mounting heavenwards to strains of the 
Veni Creator, rebels shot to military music — such was existence in this 
cor-ner of tlie world. 


Ferdinand, on the banks of the Tagar, rio qui cria oro e piedras preciosas, 
had sworn to the constitution only to betray it. Sincere friends invited him 
to modify instructions, working with the cortes. Shortsighted friends urged 
him to overthrow them ; royalist successes secretly flattered the king ; the 
hope of an uncontrolled sovereignty gratified him. Want of power to wield 
power made him love it the more. 


The king’s birthday fell on the 30th of May. It was celebrated by the 
peasants of La Mancha, reunited at Aranjuez. In vain the soldiers repeated 
the patriotic cry of the peasants, even as the bodyguard at Versailles sang “0 
Richard! 0 mon Moi/” If France had not soon interfei-ed, Ferdinand would 
have followed where Richard led Louis XVI. The militia marched on the 
people, and a townsman lifted his sword against Don Carlos — that last of 
the kings and one who waited so heavy a crown. At Valencia, a detachment 
of artillery wanted to deliver General Elio, shut up in the citadel. The 
Catalonian insurgents, now organised, had taken the name of the Army of 
the Faith./ 


CIVIL WAR 


On the 21st of June, 1822, the Army of the Faith learned the isolated 
condition of the feeble garrison in Seo de Urgel. Romanillo, Romagosa, and 
Miralles, with the Trappi‘t, arranged to meet under its walls. Helped by the 
citizens, they immediately surrounded the citadel. An assault was decided 
on, and the Trappist, setting an example to the soldiers, was the first to scale 
the tower, a crucifix in one hand, in the other a long whip, emblem of 
power. He braved the balls directed against him, and the soldiers, persuaded 
of his invulnerability, followed after. The tower was taken, the other forts 
were surrendered, and next day the citadel, with sixty artillery pieces and 
sixteen hundred guns, was in the hands of the apostolics. This first success 
was most important, for the French aides had, in promising help, made a 


formal condition that the Army of the Faith should possess at least one 
stronghold. 


In proportion to the consternation excited among the leaders by the taking 
of Seo de Urgel, so was Ferdinand strongly roused and the courage of those 
about him stirred. It was now a question with them all of quickly striking a 
decisive blow. The instrument for this was soon found in the royal guard, 
wherein most lively discontent reigned because the cortes had shown 
intention of reorganising it, and who, seeing themselves in danger of losing 
all their privileges, had decided to fight against the national militia, whose 
principles were particularly odious to them. 


This guard at Madrid alone numbered six entire battalions ; that is, a more 
considerable force than the rest of the garrison, and there was, moreover, a 
brigade of carbineers, then in garrison at Castro del Rio, near Cordova. A 
young oificer, already celebrated at Cadiz for his royalist devotion, 
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Don Luis Fernandez of Cordova, received from the king or had a self- 
imposed mission to concentrate all this military force and lead it against the 
established system. The projected reforms of the cortes made this easy, and, 
on the 25th of June, the carbineers of Castro del Rio raised the standard of 
revolt in Andalusia. At Aranjuez and Madrid the royal guards began a series 
of struggles with the people and the militia — struggles which every day 
became more animated. On the 27th the court returned from Aranjuez to the 
capital, and this was the signal for fresh outbreaks. The royal ceremony of 
closing the first session of the cortes took place on the 30th. This important 
act was carefully observed, because Ferdinand did not think himself really 
in a position to act until he had freed himself from these importunate 
adversaries. But on returning from the ceremony, when the king had just 
regained his palace, a lively quarrel burst out. Some shouted ” Long live our 
absolute king ! ” and some ” Long live the constitution ! ” The guards were 
simply fuiious. Stationed at the Plaza de Oriente, they suddenly returned to 


the crowd, drove them back, and chased away some national militia 
picketed on the square. Then they organised themselves in military style as 
though in an enemy’s city. Some among their officers belonged to the 
cortes, one of them, Mamerto Landaburu, wanted to recall his men to 
discipline. They insulted him, whereupon he drew his sword to punish the 
offenders himself, but, far from being listened to, he became their first 
victim. Three grenadiers struck him behind and he fell bathed in his own 
blood at the very gates of the palace. 


The Madrid populace had for two years been too accustomed to scenes of 
tumult, to rise at the news of an isolated act. But the national militia took 
arms incontinently, and seized two plazas. 


It was a critical moment for Ferdinand. Supported by a military force which 
would only take orders from himself, he could find a serious concourse in 
the ministry against all his enemies, if he only consented to the drawing up 
of a charter and granting the representative institutions for which he had 
shown so much anxiety before M. de Villele. But the king thought himself 
now in a position to acquire absolute power. He knew that a regiment of 
militia had joined with the carbineers at Castro del Rio ; and he had seen 
insurgent troops of Andalusia coming to help his guards at the very doors of 
his palace. However, he had to reckon with the militia and the garrison of 
Madrid, and these two elements were preparing to fight with a calmness and 
courage that argued success. These formed under the name of the Holy 
Battalion, and under Don Evaristo San Miguel there was a special corps 
composed of ardent patriots. The most distinguished generals, Ballesteros, 
Alava, and Palarea, showed inclination to make the laws respected. For 
several days the two parties remained face to face. The two battalions 
stationed at the palace were vilely seduced by the king and his courtiers. 
Money was freely scattered among the guards, and they were excited to 
fight by promises of all kinds. 


B- the 6th the necessity of taking a definite step was felt. But favourable 
news arriving of the insurrection of Castro del Rio, the aspect of affairs 
suddenly changed. Orders were given that neither the ministers, the state 
councillors, nor the political leader were to leave the palace, as grave events 
might happen during the night. 


And just so it happened. The four Pardo battalions marched on the capital in 
the hope of surprising it and disarming the national militia. Arrived at one 
of the chief gates, they divided into three columns, one mak-ing for the 
artillery park, a second to the Puerta del Sol, and a third to the 
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Constitution square. As fate so willed, the first column met a patrol of the 
Holy Battalion, and this circumstance decided the issue of the struggle. A 
few stray shots awoke the jDeople. In an instant every patriot was afoot ; 
each ran to his post, and the guards were driven from the artillery pai’k and 
the Plaza Mayor. They retired in sufficiently good order on the Puerta del 
Sol column, which had tried to take the Casa de Correos, but had been 
stopped by means of a strong barricade jaut up behind the door. A 
governmental committee exacted that tlie four rebellious battalions should 
lay down their arms, and allowed the other two to go out armed to settle in 
the villages of Vicalvaro and Leganes, with the one condition that they 
should give up the murderers of Landaburu. 


This capitulation ought to have ended the struggle, but did nothing of the 
sort. The four battalions to be disarmed refused obedience, going out of the 
palace by a gate which led to the Campo del Moro and fleeing in the 
direction of Alcorcon, after discliai-ging their arms at the militia. After this, 
no conciliatory efforts were made. Three columns, commanded by 
Ballesteros, Copons, and Palarea pursued and smote them hip and thigh, 
killing a great number and taking many prisoners. If some stories can be 
believed, Ferdinand crowned his infamy in these memorable days by 
personally urging on the conquerors. ” After them ! After them ! ” cried he 
to Morillo from his balcony, so ordering the extermination of those who had 
given themselves to his cause. 6 


The new administration began by banishing from the capital all those who 
were suspected of having counselled this last attempt of the court, and by 
appointing new officers ; Quiroga received the command in Galicia and 


Mina in Catalonia. At Valencia General Eliowas condemned for an 
imaginary crime by a council of war in obedience to the cries of the 
populace, and was strangled on September 11th. But while the conquerors 
of July 7th were pursuing their triumph, civil war was spreading its ravages, 
and events of a new order gave it a more political character. At Urgel a 
government was established with the title “supreme regency of Spain 
during the captivity of the king.” This was recognised by a majority of the 
officers in the so-called royal army, by General Eguia, O’Donnell, the 
general inquisitor, the bishop of Pamplona and various juntas of the 
provinces. The troops obtained some successes and were aided by the 
French government. Its agents were favourably received by the congress at 
Verona. Nevertheless it was compelled to evacuate Urgel, and install itself 
at Puycerda, whence it was forced to retreat to France and terminate its 
existence at Toulouse on December 7th. Mina pursued the royalist bands 
relentlessly. 


The next extra session of the cortes opened the 7th of October at a moment 
when war was raging on the northern frontier. The famous brigand Jayme 
Alfonso had raised the standard of the faith in Murcia ; the priest Merino 
had also re-entered the field. Civil war raged in Castile, Andalusia, and in 
the province of Toledo. <i 


INTERVENTION OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE (1823 A.D.) 


But Spain was not allowed to work out its own salvation. Europe was 
dominated at this time by the Holy Alliance, which disguised a resolution to 
repress popular liberties and to maintain despotism under a pretended zeal 
for piety, justice, and brotherly love. At the Congress of Verona (October, 
X822), France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia agreed upon armed intervention 
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in Spain, in spite of the protest of Canning on the part of England. Spain 
ewas to be called upon to alter her constitution and to grant greater liberty to 
the kino-, and if an unsatisfactory answer was received France was 
authorised to take active measures, a 


In the first days of January, 1823, France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
presented notes at Madrid demanding a change in the political constitution 
and the liberty of the king. On the 11th of the month the cortes declared that 
it would make no concessions to the threatening powers. The ambassadors 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia demanded their passports at once and left 
Madrid ; the French minister followed soon after. 


A cruel blow to the strength of the constitutionals followed in the success of 
various royalist armies. On February 19th, 1823, after tlie closing of the 
extraordinary sessions of the cortes, the news of the deposition of the 
ministry caused violent disorder. The palace was besieged and the king 
forced to revoke the decree. The popular societies of the free masons and 
the comuneros fought strenuously with each other : at the same time they 
agreed in rejecting all proposals to modify the constitution, in spite of the 
vice of the duke of Wellington and the ambassador of England. The new 
cortes which had opened the 1st of JNIarch was engaged in transferring the 
government to Seville. The king was notified that he must prepare himself 
for such a move, and in spite of vague and uncertain plots the departure 
took place on the 20th.’* 


THE FRENCH INVASION 


It does not lie within our province to give in detail all the various incidents 
which signalled the union of the French army on the borders of the 
Pyrenees, and finally the decision to brave events and to pass the Bidassoa 
on the 7th of April before the liberals could develop their plans to seduce 
the troops. 


The French army was divided into five large corps and presented an 
effective of ninety-five thousand light infantry and twent3’-one thousand 
horse. In addition to tliis very respectable number of troops, the intervention 
counted equally on apostolic insurgents in the various provinces. The baron 
d’Eroles could bring nearly nine thousand Catalans in the pay of the Urgel 


regency. Eguia, at Bayonne, who for two years had spent a sum of nearly 
two millions in fomenting civil wars in Navarre and the Basque provinces, 
put at the duke of Angouleme’s disposition all divisions and bands which, 
under the orders of Carlos, O’ Donnell, Quesada, Guergue, and Longa, had 
carried on a guerilla warfare against governmental generals. Finally in the 
interior of the country relations were established with all such leaders as 
Bessieres, Sampere, Merino. One might estimate at least thirty-five 
thousand men against the constitutional system. 


The French army expected to meet a vigorous resistance in the Basque 
provinces, especially as the lay of the land lent itself so admirably to 
intelligent strategy. But General Ballesteros, to whom had been given the 
task of defending these provinces, surprised perhaps by the rapidity of an 
invasion, ordered his troops to retire before the enemy’s advance-guard. San 
Sebastian received the French with cannon-shot and refused to open its 
gates, but Fuenterrabia and the Passage were occupied immediately. The 
duke of Angouleme ordered Bourke to follow up the siege of San Sebastian, 
and himself went straight on with the bulk of the army for Vitoria. The 
French troops found without the slightest difficulty all provisions and stores 
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needed, thanks to the business-like ways of the commissariat Ouvrard, who 
knew how to raise the speculative spirit in the Basques, and faithfully paid 
for all goods brought him. This brought into a country ravaged by poverty 
an unexpected good instead of ruin and desolation. There was no danger 
encountered in scaling the Pyrenees. The duke of Angouleme, conqueror 
without fighting, could establish his headquarters at Vitoria and patiently 
wait the concentration of all his columns before marching directly on the 
capital. 


After the government departed, military authority was concentrated at 
Madrid in the hands of General O’ Donnell, the count of Abisbal. A 
vigorous defence was expected in the Guadarrama defiles, but the count 


— one needs only to think of Ishtar’s complaint that she has created men 
but no brood of fishes, of the sly excuse with which Ea excuses himself to 
Bel for having rescued his favourite from the destruction planned by the 
latter, one needs only to hear how Bel is preached at by the wise Ea for his 
unreasonable and blind passion, and how the great Istar declares him to 
have forfeited his share of the sacrifice, and then see how he silently 
acknowledges his wrong by himself accompanying the man over whose 
rescue he had become so excited, and raising him with his family to a place 
among the gods — one needs only to think of all this to see that the narrator 
made use of the mythological material only to describe the fall of sinful 
humanity and at the same time to remind his hearers that the gods always 
have means at their command, such as hunger, pestilence, and wild beasts, 
to punish the evil-doer, o 


The Babylonian view of life after death was particularly gloomy. There was 
no hope of anything better. The highest state of happiness pictured was to 
lie on a couch and drink clear water ; even for the pious it was a place of 
gloom. And there was no possibility of escaping from it. Sit-napishtim tells 
Gilgamish in this connection that death must come to all (we translate again 
from the version of Jeremias «) : 


So long as houses are built, 
So long as contracts are made, 
So long as brothers quarrel, 
So long as enmity exists, 


So long as rivers bear their waves [to the sea] 


The Anunnaki and the great gods determine fate And Mammetum, the 
creator of destiny, with them. They determine life and death, The days of 
death are not known.” 


was not straightforward in his dealing. He had arrived at the highest 
honours by flattering each party successively. Instead of arming the 
population and occupying the most important points, he entered into secret 
negotiations with the staff of the duke of Angouleme, which had received 
most detailed instructions to spare bloodshed by using means of corruption, 
with which it had been generously provided. Gained over to the cause 
against which he had pronounced in 1820, Abisbal openly pointed out to his 
officers the impossibility of resisting the invasion. The army officers, 
indignant, went in a body to his house and intimated that it was time for 
him to resign. Abisbal realised the danger he ran, and fled to France. 


An army thus abandoned by its leader at the last moment, found itself unfit 
to arrest the victorious march of the duke of Angouleme. Of the two 
generals who had succeeded Abisbal, one of them, Castel dos Ruis, decided 
to go on into Estremadura heading the bulk of his troops. The other, Zayas, 
was left with a feeble corps of from twelve to fifteen hundred to obtain a 
capitulation which would at least assure life and property to the inhabitants 
of Madrid. This last measure was full of foresight, for while the near 
coming of the French army was spoken of, Bessieres, the same leader of the 
band who a little before had threatened Madrid, had made a bold move and 
pretended to occupy the city, while his followers hoped to give it over to 
pillage. But Zayas, with the help of the garrison and national militia, 
fearlessly barred his passage, forced him to retreat, and kept him outside the 
city walls until the arrival of the first French troops — this, in spite of his 
repeated threats and the rage of all the bad subjects greedily anticipating an 
easily won booty. 


The multitude in all large cities are always ready for a spectacle, fete, or 
anything emotional. Moreover, Madrid had within her a crowd of partisans 
of absolutist principles — all those who belonged to the palace or the 
clergy, all those whom a liberal administration had deprived of 
employment, and the relations of refugees. These warmly welcomed him 
who was conqueror over a constitutional system. But the duke of 
Angouleme, although received with open arms, with acclamation, song, and 
dance, could hardly mistake the general feeling. For while the absolutists 
thronged the streets, the middle class, who alone desired and upheld liberty, 
hid their humiliation by their fire-sides. The duke had to put an end to the 


excesses of a mad populace who would overthrow the constitution and 
pillage the houses of all the well-known constitutionists. For three days the 
manolas overran the town singing the Pitita; they went into the churches 
and solemnly put Ferdinand’s portrait on the altar in place of the saints. In 
the hope of getting out of this anarchistic situation, the duke hastened to 
give a definite form to the new government, which would definitely take 
matters in hand, in a proclamation dated from Alcobendas (23rd of May, 
1823), announcing his intention of 
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former counsellors of Castile and the Indies to choose a regency to take the 
helm of the state until Ferdinand had recovered his full liberty. The duke of 
Angouleme made the terrible mistake of sanctioning nominations that were 
fatal and soon to be regretted. Then having seen the regency commence 
work with the duke of Infantado as president, and the new ministry formed 
wherein Canon Victor Saez was minister of foreign affairs and Don J. B. 
Erro minister of finance, he thought he could rest with perfect security and 
have nothing but his military operations to occupy him until Ferdinand was 
seized from the cortes. 


The unlucky prince did not realise that, in confiding the government of 
Spain to personages picked out by former counsellors, he was practically 
condemning the unhappy country to ten years of a horrible system of 
persecution and religious fanaticism ; that he was making the French flag 
responsible for the organisation of the most odious government which the 
human mind could conceive, and soiling the white flag he wished to hold 
high by making it the symbol of ignorance, fanaticism, and shameful 
arbitration. 6 


Meanwhile the cortes held Ferdinand practically a prisoner in Seville. On 
the approach of the French the king, pi-otesting violently, was haled to 
Cadiz, after the appointment of a regency of three. In his diary Ferdinand 
describes vividly the humiliation of his position, and it is evident that he 
was treasuring up a wealth of grudges to repay with all his liberality in 


spite. Late in June Cadiz was besieged by land and sea. After a heavy 
bombardment, during which Ferdinand kept signalling to the duke of 
Angouleme, Cadiz fell on the 23rd of September, 1823, and on October 1st 
Ferdinand was delivered free to the French at Puerto de Santa Maria. 


THE KETTJRN OF FERDINA+>rr) (1823 A.D.) 


The 1st of October Ferdinand crossed from Cadiz to Santa Maria. He was 
scarcely in possession of his authority before he annulled every act which 
had been passed since March 7th, 1820, and announced that he considered 
himself released from all obligations towards his rebellious subjects and 
that he was going to punish their assaults. The extreme party which carried 
him with it no longer restrained its vengeance. The duke of Angouleme 
returned to Madrid and left immediately for Paris. The king proceeded to 
the capital where the absolutist party welcomed him in triumph. But there 
he saw that he must submit to a new yoke, for when certain officers of the 
voluntary royalists were presented to him, remembering the national militia 
he remarked that they were ” the same dogs with different collars.” 


The conquerors gave themselves up to the intoxication of vengeance. One 
of the victims most passionately demanded was Riego, who paid the 
penalty for his deeds on the 7th of November in the public square of 
Madrid. 1 The generals Ballesteros and Morillo went into exile. The prisons 
were full to overflowing. The populace hurled its rage against the liberals, 
who were proscribed under the name of Negros; during the ministry of 
Victor Saez, the king’s confessor, the hangman seemed to be the most active 
instrument of power. 


[‘ He was dragged through the streets in a basket drawn at the tail of an ass ; 
he was then hanged and quartered as if he were a felon. | 
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Ferdinand felt himself too strongly ruled by the absolutist faction “ and he 
feared moreover the projects the latter seemed to be forming in connection 
with his brother, the infante Don Carlos, for whom they hoped for a more 
complete devotion. His old partisan Bessieres, now at the mercy of the 
faction, having called together his troops without the government’s order, 
paid for it on the scaffold. Ferdinand was forced to retard the evacuation of 
Barcelona by the French for fear of the hostility from the partisans of pure 
despotism ; he was obliged to go to Catalonia to scatter the assemblies of 
troops clamouring too loudly for an absolute king, and he returned to 
Madrid full of fear and suspicion. His reign after the fall of the Saez 
ministry is easy to characterise. No new principle was proclaimed, no abuse 
was solemnly repudiated. Not one word of authority gave reason to suppose 
that at some time any thought would be given to reforming ancient customs, 
to modifying the absolute right of the throne which is inseparable from that 
of religion. In 1826, when the Brazilian charter was established in Portugal, 
a governmental proclamation still comprised all the duties of a Spaniard in 
the following precepts : ” Love the king, obey the king, and die for his 
absolute power.” 


In spite of these formulas another spirit directed affairs. The council of state 
had to be purged of its most influential personages. Old adherents of the 
constitution and even of King Joseph surrounded the throne at times, 
because the king had no other sentiment than that of personal safety; he did 
not wish to give himself up completely to the party which was already 
proclaiming another name than his own. He had always had a horror of the 
constitution, but he did not ignore the fact that the exclamation of Vive V 
inquisition ! had been accompanied by another cry. Thus he saw himself 
compelled to crush both parties, to sacrifice without pity the authors of 
audacious attempts, no matter on which side they might be. Moreover he 
had good cause to treat with the new spirit because he had need of money 
for his administration and army, and to get it he had to revert to foreigners. 
It was declared by the government which succeeded him that from 1823 to 
the end of his reign the public debt increased 665,000,000 francs. 


Ferdinand did not wish to constitute a party, to proclaim his principles, 


Calomabdb (Minister of Ferdinand VII) 


[1 The minister Calomarde was one of the most violent of the absolutists. 
Born in 1773 he had worked his way upward gradually till in 1823 he 
entered the cabinet. For ten years he was the most influential of the 
ministers and deserves much of the discredit due to all who managed the 
realm. It is unnecessary to dispute over the exact share of each. There was 
odium enough for all. In 1833 Calomarde sided with Don Carlos and was 
banished, dying in Toulouse in 1842. ] 
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to cause his interests to dominate. He merely chose men reputed to be 
skilful and opposed them in his council to men who were necessary but 
dangerous. Spain lent itself to this oblique course because her passions had 
died out : the voluntary royalists who opposed the Negros had been 
punished. The majority of the episcopal body turned a deaf ear to cries for 
the re-establishment of the Inquisition. In 1827 the old hands ” of the faith,” 
who had arisen in Catalonia against Ferdinand and his ministers, had been 
crushed with no hope of return. The same causes brought about the 
extinction of the liberal effervescence. Mina himself was obliged to escape 
by flight from the persecutions of populations which had once celebrated 
his exploits. 


Ferdinand appeared equally indifferent or undecided in regard to the 
members of his family. On March 29th, 1830, when his young wife Maria 
Christina of Naples was pregnant, he issued a ” pragmatic sanction ” 
proclaiming as a law of the state a resolution of King Charles IV, made in 


accord with a demand of the cortes of 1789, abolishing the Salic law 
instituted in 1713 by Philip V, and thus re-established the right of women to 
inherit the throne of Spain ; but he afterwards showed no predilection for 
the young princess Maria Isabella Louisa, who was born in July of the 
same year. 


Again he assembled the most devoted partisans of his brother Don Carlos 
about his throne, and when an attack of the gout brought him to the edge of 


the tomb in September, 1832, he signed a decree revoking the new law of 
succession. Then, returned to life again, he placed the infante Don Carlos at 
a distance, drove away the ministers who had wrung the fatal signature 
from his feeble hand and denounced their odious manoeuvres; and as 
though to protect himself against new obses-sions he placed the government 
in the hands of the queen, his wife, until his health should be restored. He 
let her publish decrees of amnesty for political criminals, take measures to 
destroy the existence of the voluntary royalists, reduce the privileges of the 
council of Castile ; then, for fear of seeing her advance too rapidly in the 
way of reforms, he had her announce in a manifesto of December that he 
did not intend to introduce the slightest innovation into the constitutional 
laws of the monarchy, nor to change an3’thing that was established. On 
January 4th, 1833, he announced that, as his health was sufficiently 
recovered, he had reassumed the reins of government. The day before, so 
that they might receive full authenticity, the queen placed in the archives the 
act of the cortes of 1789 and the revolution of Charles IV in regard to the 
abolition of the Salic law. In spite of his antipathy towards innovators 
Ferdinand felt that it was necessary to constitute a political force around the 
cradle of his daughter. Men for whom the name of Don Carlos was a 
menace came together to 


Don Cahlos I 
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defend the young princess. A decree of April 7th, 1833, convened the cortes 
at Madrid. The 3rd of June, the nobles, prelates, and delegates of the cities 
took an oath of allegiance to the princess of the Asturias, as heiress of the 
crown of Spain and the Indes. The 29th of September, 1833, Ferdinand 
died, leaving a heavy sceptre in the hands of his daughter.<i 


RISE OF CARLISM 


Though Ferdinand while alive had been accumulating legal acts in favour of 
direct descent, he had attached more and more importance to obtaining the 
acquiescence of his brother Don Carlos in his sovereign will. He had sent a 
royal order asking when he thought of recognising the already proclaimed 
heiress. Don Carlos, not to be behindhand, profited by this to take up a 
definite position as claimant in the eyes of the public. He wrote his brother 
a letter which he hastened to make public, in which these words were 

found: 


You ask whether or not I intend recognising your daughter as princess of the 
Asturias? My conscience and honour will not permit this. My rights to the 
crown, if I survive you, or you leave no male posterity, are so legitimate 
that I need not enumerate them. These rights were given by God when he 
willed my birth, and he alone can take them away by granting you a son, an 
event that I desire perhaps even more than you. Moreover, I am defending 
the rights of all those who come after me. Thus I find myself obliged to 
send you the enclosed declaration, of which I send a formal copy to you and 
other sovereigns, to whom I hope you will communicate it. 


Adieu, very dear brother of my heart. I am always yours, always yours 
lovingly, and you are ever present in the prayers of your most affectionate 
brother, 


Carlos. 


The declaration was thus worded : 


Sire: 


I, Carlos-Maria-Isidoro de Bourbon, infante of Spain, am thoroughly 
convinced of my legitimate rights to the Spanish throne in case of my 
surviving you, or your not leaving male issue. I say that my conscience and 
my honour will not permit me to swear to or recognise any other rights, and 
this I declare. 


Your affectionate and faithful servant, 
Kamalhao, April 29th, 18-33. Don Carlos, Infante. 


In answer to this declaration Ferdinand wrote to his brother saying that, 
without dreaming of violating his conscience, he nevertheless must forbid 
his returning to Spain, ” for very serious political reasons and in 
consideration of the country’s laws.” He could not, he continued, make the 
declarations to foreign kings, basing his refusal on the principle that foreign 
governments ought not to interfere in interior state affairs. The salutations 
used were always full of an affectionate tenderness that formed a curious 
contrast to the real purport of the letters. 


Don Carlos submitted to the banishment imposed, but had no idea of 
leaving Portugal, so as soon as an order came to go to Italy, he busied 
himself with reasons for not doing anything of the kind, not openly refusing 
that obedience which he had always affected to owe his brother, but 
inventing a crowd of pretexts for not rendering it. The now published 
correspondence between the two brothers on this occasion shows, on the 
infante’s part, a series of successive inventions to excuse his stay in 
Portugal, and from the king a refutation of the vain pretexts advanced, and a 
constant endeavour to remove obstacles to departure. Ferdinand, at length, 
left off using a tone of fraternal love and spoke as an annoyed king, desiring 
his brother to say whether he intended to obey or not. The answer was 
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dainful. Don Carlos said if he left Portugal, he would have the air of a 
fugitive who had committed some crime : that he declined to put himself in 


such a shameful position, and, if really guilty, demanded a trial according to 
the laws of the realm (July, 1833). 


From this date Don Carlos led a party quite in opposition to his sovereign, 
although keeping up an appearance of not stirring up civil war before his 
brother’s death. He began to gather round him in his little court at 
Ramalhao, then at Mafra and Coimbra, all those who had refused their oath 
to Princess Isabella. Inflammatory pamphlets went thence in every direction 
to spread doubt in men’s minds as to the legality of Ferdinand’s 
testamentary arrangements. A few active men were already engaged in 
raising army corps. Baron Los Valles was sent into France and England to 
convince those two governments of the justness of the claim put forth by 
the Spanish infante.* 


WAR OF THE CHRISTINOS AND CAKLISTS (1833-1839 A.D.) 


Scarcely had King Ferdinand VII closed his eyes, when the apostolic party 
in northern Spain, especially in Navarre and the Basque provinces, 
proclaimed Don Carlos, brother of the king, as King Charles V. In order 
successfully 


to oppose the Carlists, who fought for absolutism and priesthood, there was 
nothing for the regent, Maria Christina, to do but to throw herself into the 
arms of the liberal party. Thus the seven years’ war between Carlists and 
Christinos grew out of a fight for the throne into a civil war and a battle for 
principles. The Carlists had the upper hand to start with, owing to the ability 
of their general, Zumalacarregui, against whom the Christinos could place 
no equally matched leader. From Portugal, where Don Carlos was residing 
with his beloved nephew, Don Mi-guel, this general threatened the frontiers 
of Spain. 


Hence Christina turned to England and France, and the Quadruple Alliance 
of April 22nd, 1834, was concluded between these states and Spain and 
Portugal, the object of which was to maintain the constitutional throne of 
Isabella and of Maria da Gloria and to drive out the two pretendants, Carlos 
and Miguel. Still, in that same year, these two men, who enjoyed the favour 


of the eastern powers and of the pope to a high degree, were obliged to 
leave Portugal. Carlos went to England in June, on an English ship, but he 
escaped again in July, 


Queen Maria Christina 
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and, after an adventurous journey thi’ough France, appeared suddenly in 
Navarre to reanimate the courage of his followers by his royal presence. 
The war was carried on with passion and cruelty on both sides. After the 
death of Zumalacarregui, who lost his life on June 14th, 1835, at the siege 
of Bilbao, the Christinos, who exceeded in numbers, seemed to have the 
advantage. But they could accomplish little against the restless Cabrera, 
who had just received his first ecclesiastical orders, and had gone over into 
the camp of the pretender. He was a most able guerilla leader. The turning- 
point came first when the command of the Christino army was intrusted to 
Espartero. He conquered the Carlists in 1836 in a bloody battle at Luchana, 
hastened to the relief of the capital when the Carlists advanced to the 
vicinity of Madrid in 1837, and compelled Carlos to retreat. 


To these losses was added discord in the camp itself. The pretender, wholly 
lacking in competence and independence, was the tool of his camarilla, 
who in the choice of a general paid more attention to a knowledge of the 
catechism than of the arts of war and displaced the most able leaders to put 
up their own creatures in their stead. The new general, Guergue, was beaten 


We have seen the legend telling of a visit to the lower world ; there are two 
which tell of visits to heaven. One is in connection with Etana. In 
Asshurbanapal’s library were a series of tablets containing the Etana legend. 
One portion of the story tells how Shamash helped Etana to find a phiiit 
which would help his wife in child-birth. Another narrates how Etana 
mounted to heaven on the back of an eagle. They pause at different stages 
to look at the earth beneath them. At the first stop: “The earth appears like a 
mountain, the sea has become a pool.” They go further and the eagle again 
calls to Etana to look at the earth. This time the sea looks like a belt around 
the earth. The next time he looks the sea has become a mere gardener’s 
ditch. After reaching the gate of Anu, Bel, and Ea, the eagle wants to go 
still further and persuades Etana to accompany him to Ishtar’s 


532 


several times by Espartero in 1838, which gradually cooled the enthusiasm 
of the northern provinces. He was deposed and the chief command given to 
the crafty Maroto, who, as an enemy of the camarilla could have maintained 
liimself against their continual attacks only by gaining great victories. Since 
he could not win these against the superior force of Espartero, he concluded 
the Treaty of Vergara with him on August 31st, 1839, according to which he 
went over to the Christinos with his army and obtained in return an amnesty 
and the confirmation of the freedom of Basque and Navarre. With this, the 
cause of Don Carlos was hopelessly lost. The latter went to France in 
September with many of his followers, and had to pass six years under 
police supervision in the city of Bourges. Not until 1845, after he had 
transferred all his pretensions to his eldest son, the count of Montemolin, 
did he receive permission to depart, whereupon he betook himself to Italy. 
He died at Trieste on March 10th, 1855. His followers continued to fight for 
some 


Thomaso Zumalacarregui 


[1 Burgos ‘i-thus sums up Don Carlos : ” The heart of this prince was as 
incapable of elevated sentiments as his head was of political combinations. 
His profound ignorance made him regard the enthusiasm displayed by the 
passionate and disheartened crowds as general and unanimous, and the 
delight of the populace he regarded as a sign of approbation of the system 
of intolerance with which he was credited. In the unarrested march of his 
force to Madrid in 1837 the delighted pretendant saw the hand of 
providence raising him to the throne of his ancestors, and his apathy 
prevented his taking the means which his fatalism moreover considered 
unnecessary. His courtiers, puffed np with passing advantages, thought that 
by dint of them and the stolid impassivity of their sovereign they could give 
the reiu to their resentments.” | 
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time longer in Catalonia under Cabrera. But they also were overpowered by 
Espartero, and in July, 18-10, with a force of about eight thousand men, 
were obliged to flee to France, where they were kept under supervision. The 
civil war was now at an end, but the strife continued. Espartero, entitled 
duke of victory (Vittoria) was the most influential and tlie most popular 
personage in Spain, with whom everyone, even the queen-regent, had to 
reckon. 


THE STOEMY KEGENCY OF CHRISTINA (1833-1841 A.D.) 


In the meanwhile the latter neither by her private life nor by her political 
conduct had been able to win the love and respect of the Spaniards. Her 
liberal attacks did not go very deep and as soon as the immediate necessity 
was past they gave place to the most opposite tendencies. At the spread of 
the Carlist rebellion in 1834, she had placed the once persecuted Martinez 
de la Rosa, known as a poet and writer, at the head of the ministry and had 
given the country a constitution [the estatuto real] which satisfied no one. 
The cortes convened again after a long interval and soon became divided 
into the two hostile factions of the moderates (moderados) and the 
progressists (progresistasy. The ministries changed rapitlly. The 
progressists demanded abolition of the monks’ orders and confiscation of 
their property, which was in part carried out. In single cities it came to 
bloody excesses ; cloisters were destroyed, monks and nuns murdered, 
priests and Jesuits driven over the border. The continual wavering, the 
frequent dissolution of the cortes increased the discontent ; the progressists 
in 1836 feared a reaction and wanted to make concessions. Revolts were 
organised in the larger cities, the constitution of 1812 was placed on the 
programme. The government responded by placing Madrid in a state of 
siege, by disbanding the national guard. Revolt broke out in the summer 
residence. La Granja, whither Christina had retreated. Soldiers of the guard 
forced their way into the palace and compelled her to adopt the constitution 
of 1812. 


A constitutional assembly discussed a revision of the same, and thus the 
new constitution of 1837 came into being. Christina took oath to keep it, but 
hoped by watching over the election to bring the moderados into the cortes 


and the ministry. When she succeeded in accomplishing this in 1840, she 
issued a municipal law in accordance with which the election of municipal 
authorities was placed in the hands of the government. This caused a re-volt 
in Madrid and other cities, and when Christina commissioned Espartero, 
who had just returned victoriously, to quell the uprisal in Madrid he refused 
to be made the tool of an unpopular policy. And yet he was the only man 
who could check the revolution which was threatening on all sides. Hence 
Christina was obliged to appoint Espartero as ministerial president on 
September 16th, 1840. He chose all progressist members for his cabinet, 
made a triumphal entry into Madrid on September 29th, and placed his 
programme before the queen-regent in Valencia on October 5th. In this he 
demanded repeal of the municipal law, dissolution of the cortes, and 
dismissal of the camarilla. 


The regency had little attraction more for Christina under such conditions. 
Other influences were also at work. Shortly after the death of her husband, 
she had taken a handsome life-guardsman, called Muiioz, into her favour, 
had made him chamberlain, and had secretly married him. The union was 
soon proclaimed by a large number of children, but not until 1844 was there 
a public marriage, whereupon Muiioz was made duke of Rianzares and 
grandee 
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of Spain. By this act she had thrown away her womanly respect and laid 
herself open to all sorts of attacks, so that she preferred to leave the country. 
On October 12th, she resigned her position as regent and travelled to 
France. 


ESPAETEKO REGENT (1841-1843 A.D.) 


The newly elected cortes, on May 8th, 1841, named Espartero regent of 
Spain and guardian of the queen Isabella and her sister the infanta Luisa 
Fernanda. Nor did he prove unworthy of this high position, seeking to 
establish order in all branches of the state administration and to preserve his 
respect before the clergy and the pope. Since he knew how energetically 
Christina, supported by Louis Philippe, was working against him with her 
influence and her money, he attached himself more to England, whereupon 
those who were envious of him, and his rivals, accused him of selling 
Spain’s commercial interests to England. The fact that he quelled a 
rebellion in Barcelona in 1842 by a bombardment, was charged against him 
as tyranny. New revolts broke out in the south in 1843; Colonel Prim 
hastened to Catalonia and placed himself at the head of the soldiers who 
had been won over througli large expenditures of money by Christina’s 
agents. Espartero’s bitterest enemy. General Narvaez, landed in Valencia 
and entered Madrid with his troops. Espartero, against whom moderados 
and progressists had conspired together, found himself abandoned and set 
sail for England from Cadiz on July 26th, 1843. Not until 1848 was it safe 
for him to return. 


Espartero, Regent 


THE PROFLIGATE QUEEN ISABELLA II (1843-1868 A.D.) 


In November, 1843, the thirteen-year-old Isabella was declared of age. She 
took over the reins of government, appointed Narvaez, who had been raised 
to be duke of Valencia, president of the ministry, and called back her 
mother. This opened the doors and gates to French influence, to the game of 
intrigue and reaction. The constitution of 1837 was changed in 1845 in 
favour of absolutism, the freedom of the press was limited, the national 
guard abolished, and the cortes even more than in France reduced to a 
nominal existence. In order to insure for his house a lasting influence 
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in Spain and to obtain for it a reversion of the Spanish throne, Louis 
Philippe, acting with Christina, brought about a marriage on October 16th, 
1846, between Isabella and her cousin Francis de Asis, and between the 
infanta Luisa and the duke of Montpensier, the youngest of his sons. (Louis 
Philippe had planned at tirst to marry Isabella also to one of his sons, the 
duke of Aumale, but he gave this up on account of the decided protest of 
Palmerston’s cabinet and chose instead for Isabella in Francis de Asis that 


person who, on account of his mental and bodily weakness, would stand 
least in the way of his son, Montpensier). This marriage which was 
conducted wholly in secret cost Louis Philippe the friendship of the English 
cabinet. The pleasure-loving Isabella, following in the footsteps of her 
mother, soon grew heartily tired of her Francis and enjoyed herself in July, 
1847, at La Granja, with the handsome and agreeable progressist General 
Serrano and other officers, while Francis found himself condemned to a 
hermit’s life at the hunting castle of Pardo. The marriage was a very 
unfortunate one, and Christina, the evil genius of Spain, fled one day and 
came back the next. 


Isabella kept more and more to the path of her father Ferdinand, and 
pursued an administrative policy which joined military despotism to clerical 
absolutism and in which confessors and soldiers played a role, and even 
guided the rudder of state. While such conduct repelled the liberal elements 
from her side the frivolity of her private life made her lose all claims to 
respect. 1 She even went so far that the legitimacy of all her children was 
doubted. No wonder that from time to time revolts broke out, which, as is 
customary in Spain, were incited and led by oflBcers. The government 
saved itself by executions and deportations. The ministerial president 
Marshal Narvaez, who bore the title duke of Valencia, was always ready for 
such drastic measures. His successor was Gonzalez Bravo [or Brabo] 
Murillo, who soon had the whole army against him.e His cabinet was very 
significant and important, not only because of the question of economies, 


but also because of Bravo Murillo’s project to abolish or diminish the 
military preponderance which was not very beneficial to the country. The 
germs of discord remained, to be united with those displayed in other acts, 
such as the ostentatious reception of Narvaez in Paris by the Spanish 
representative, the duke de Sotomayor, who was replaced by the marquis de 
Valdegamas, and 


[1 In 1852 a priest named Merino stabbed her, but her life was saved by the 
whalebone of her corsets. The priest was garrotted, his body burned. ] 


Queen Isabella II 
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the ridiculous prohibition of the farce called the entierro de la sardina (the 
burial of the sardine) and the pinata ball. The burial of the sardine is part j 
of the carnival festivities on Ash Wednesday. The pinata ball is a masked ‘ 
ball at the theatre — the piiiata being a large earthenware jar full of sweets; 
the dancers are blindfolded, turned round, and have to try and break the jar 
with poles, after which there is a general scramble for the sweets. I These 
sports were prohibited by the minister of government without con- ‘ suiting 
his colleagues, whom he thus compromised, occasioning resignations and 
annoyances, while the prestige of the new cabinet in the palace suffered i 
somewhat from the ill-judged and useless measure of one of its members. In 
an unfi-iendly spirit towards the ministry. Napoleon showed marked hon- 
our to Narvaez and Sotomayor. General O’ Donnell [who had won 
distinction j in the Morocco wars of 1860 and become duke of Tetuan] 
showed himself j somewhat disrespectful towards the minister of war 
because he had made several military appointments out of the order of 
seniority, the young officer I of infantry wishing to put an end to this 
injustice. J 


I Spain was, on the surface, a monarch} akin to that of France, Belgium, m 
and England. Below the surface, as soon as the dynastic peril had subsided 
and the throne of the queen was somewhat consolidated, the old reactionary 
undercurrent set to work. A novel and powerful instrument of reaction — 
militarism — appeared on the scene and made Spain sadly famous. Its 
interference in politics and its pronuneia-mientos were fatal to discipline 
and, what was far worse, to the sense of respect for parliamentary legality 
which is the corner-stone of modern institutions. It must be said that 
Castilian militarism somewhat atoned for its interference in politics by 
using its extraordinary influence quite as often in the cause of liberty and of 
progress as in defence of reactionary cabinets and palace favourites. It will 
suffice to say that Marshal Espartero acted thus from 1836 to 1843 to crush 
the first Carlist risings, and to check the caprices of the regent Dona 
Christina, and then, in 1854-1856, again stepped in to check another 
reaction. Marshal O’ Donnell was the champion of moderate liberalism from 
1856 to 1866, which might have preserved the crown of Queen Isabella had 
she not always harboured preferences for retrograde statesmen and 
generals. Marshals Prim and Serrano, too, were in the van of the 
progressists and advanced liberals who would fain have served their queen, 
but went over to revolution and conspiracies at last in sheer disgust. Such 
names can well be set against those of the military champions of political 
reaction and religious intolerance — marshals Narvaez [who died in 1868], 
Cheste, Novaliches, and Calonje.* 
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Marshal Narvaez 
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In July, 1868, a great military revolt was to break out. The miuister caused 
the most important generals, among them Serrano and Dulce, to be deported 


to the Canary Isles, and even banished from Spain the queen’s brother-in- 
law, the duke of Montpensier, whose name seemed to serve as a watchword 
for the revolution. Excitement increased in the land. Isabella thought herself 
compelled to enter into closer relations than hitherto with 


her friend and ally, as she called Napoleon III, and arranged an interview 
with him for the 18th and 19tli of September in the two frontier posts 
Biarritz and San Sebastian. Napoleon was accredited with the plan of 
recalling his troops from Rome and filling their places with Spanish soldiers 
in the event of his beginning his long-threatened war with Germany. Isa- :v 
bella, who had just been honoured by ‘ receiving the Golden Rose of the 
Faith 


and Virtue from the pope, was very much in favour of such a project. 


Genkbai, Leopold O’ Donnbll 


THE REBELLION OF 1868 A.D. 


But at the very moment when the Franco-Spanish alliance was to have been 
concluded and their majesties were at their appointed posts, rebellion broke 
out in Cadiz. It was the 18th of September. The banished generals Serrano 
and Prim returned, the rear-admiral Topete joined them with the whole 
fleet, the few faithful troops were conquered by Serrano on September 28th, 
near Alcolea. All the larger cities, even Madrid, took sides with the 
revolution with the cry, “Down with the Bourbons! down with the Jesuits! ” 
on the 29th; and so there was nothing left for Isabella but to leave San 
Sebastian the next day and to take refuge on French soil. She at once took 
up her residence at Pau whence she uttered a passionate but unavailing 
protest against her exile. When she realised that all hope of restoration, for 
the present, was gone, she went to Paris, where she died in 1902. 


The direction of the state was intrusted to the leaders of the revolution. 
Marshal Serrano took the position of president of the ministry, Prim became 


minister of war, Topete of marine. The order of Jesuits and a num-ber of 
cloisters were abolished, freedom of faith was proclaimed ; in Barcelona 
and Madrid even Protestant services were held. The newly elected cortes, 
convened on February 18th, 1869, deliberated over a new constitution, 
declared in favour of a constitutional monarchy, and appointed Serrano 
regent, until a suitable candidate could be found. The political outlook, 
however, was not favourable for Spain. There existed a strong republican 
party, which threatened to oppose with arms the establishment of a new 
throne ; the island of Cuba, that ” pearl of the Antilles,” was in full revolt, 
ready to break loose from Spain and found an independent republic ; and 
Carlism again raised its head.e 
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At the end of the year 1869, the state of the nation clearly showed that when 
parties pursue private rather than public aims the result can be no other than 
what then existed — that is, a monarchy without a monarch, a powerless 
regency, a constitution disregarded and infringed, an ill-directed and 
expiring camara, a dictatorshij) without a dictator, and an empty treasury 
and a retrograding revolution. 


We do not lay the fault of this upon any of the men concerned in our 
revolution, and we do not think that history does so either, but we can-not 
cease to lament the lack of one of those men of genius who take the lead 
without imposing themselves. The situation had not improved at the 
beginning of the year 1870. 


The cortes again resumed its labours. With praiseworthy frankness, Prim, as 
president of the council, said that they had reached a pitch of confusion in 
which, surrounded by thick clouds, they might come near to realising the 
fable of the two wolves wlio met on a dark night and devoured each other 
so that nothing was left but their tails. 


Union facilitates the work of construction which is gradually perfected in 
every detail, but dissension entails the fate of the builders of the tower of 
Babel. A nation can show no sadder or more futile spectacle ; and yet it is 
the history of all. Is mankind condemned ever to turn in this vicious circle 
and never to get free from it ? It is impossible to think so, for in the midst of 
this continual conflict of interests and bastard ambitions the nineteenth 
century has achieved imperishable victories. 


Nations conquer their sovereignty and of their own right make their laws, 
and struggle unceasingly to overcome ancient traditions, uproot absurd 
vices and tyrannical tendencies. Thus even as science pierces the 
mountains, explores the depths of the sea, discovers and explains the spots 
on the sun, and almost realises the aforetime foolish and chimerical 
ambition of the Titans ; so politics, that science of modern societies and of 
free and civilised nations, will find the solution of the social problem 
bringing the rights of all men, the interests of all nations, and the good of all 
humanity into combined and harmonious action. A vast idea like a great 
discovery suffices to bring the whole world into close relationship. And like 
the electric current which flashes words and ideas from pole to pole, a 
grand political inspiration, social, human, fraternal, moral, just, and worthy, 
needs but to be hinted to triumph. Printing had but to be invented to extend 
over the whole world ; steam came into immediate use, and Franklin needed 
but a lightning-conductor for Turgot to exclaim : 


” Eripuit ccelo fulmen Sceptrumque tyrannis.” 


And the lightning-conductor alone produced the cable which brings both 
worlds into constant communication, the thread which annihilates distances 
and transmits thoughts and events. Politics is indeed a science, and if 
nothing is impossible to science, shall anything be impossible to politics ? 


This work of social i-econstruction advances slowly, all collecting materials 
and contributing their ideas to its perfectionment ; the work will be 
completed ; it is but a question of time, and what appears long in the life of 
the individual is very short in the life of nations. Liberty and civilisation 
being inseparably welded, where civilisation is least, liberty finds most 
obstacles, and the task must be more difficult and laborious. 


THE HISTORY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


abode. They tly until the earth appears a mere “garden bed,” but here the 
rash attempt of the eagle to reach the highest regions appears to be 
punished. The two are hurled down from heaven upon the earth. Another 
part of the legend tells of a deceit practised upon the eagle by the serpent, 
aided by Shamash, in which the eagle dies a miserable death. 


The second story of a visit to heaven is found in the legend of Adapa. This 
legend was on one of the tablets found at Tel Amarna. Adapa is a son of the 
god Ea, and is represented as serving in his temple. One day as he is fishing 
in the sea the south wind overturns his boat. Adapa then fights with the 
south wind and succeeds in breaking its wings so that it does not blow for 
seven days. At the end of this time Anu, in heaven, becomes aware that the 
south wind has not been blowing and inquires the reason. When told, he 
becomes very angry that anyone should have had the audac-ity to interfere 
with any of his creatures. He accordingly sends for Adapa to appear before 
him. Ea gives his son advice as to his conduct, telling him how to secure the 
good favour of the two porters at the gate, one of whom is Tammuz. He 
tells him further : ” When thou comest before Anu, they will offer thee food 
of death — do not eat. Water of death they will offer thee — do not drink. 
They will offer thee a garment — put it on. They will offer thee oil — 
anoint thyself.” Adapa then reaches heaven, and everything happens as Ea 
has told him. Only the food and water which are offered him are of life not 
of death, and thus Adapa loses his chances of eternal life. Anu looks at him 
in amazement and exclaims : ” O Adapa, why didst thou not eat and drink? 
Now thou canst not live.” Here, as in the case of Adam in the biblical story, 
whose name by the way may possibly be identical with Adapa, we see that 
a deceit was practised on man. In each case he is told that the food and 
water of life will bring him death, although the Babylonian story differs 
from the biblical in that the former freely and gladly accords man 
knowledge, as represented by the clothing and oil for anointment, which 
may be regarded as symbols of civilisation. 
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In the meanwhile Spain was going through a troubled period, and it was 
said in the press and in the cortes that a heavy responsibility lay upon those 
who had taken part in a political movement the issue of which was so 
unfortunate, and cut off the country from the civilising progress of the 
century and the social importance to which it had so many claims; that the 
triumphant liberal spirit was suffocating for want of guidance, and could not 
succeed in laying definitive institutions upon a solid basis; that the perils 
surrounding the revolution were increasing ; that all was unstable and that ” 
a mild anarchy” reigned everywhere, as was said by the minister of o- 
overnment himself, who was yet so dilatory in framing fundamental laws. 


There followed the famous session of March 19th, 1870, when the forced 
harmony exploded between unionists, progressists, and democrats, placing 
regency, government, and country in a terrible position. Thus it was 
published by a deputy of recognised ability, who had good reason to be well 
acquainted with the internal workings of the camara, that ” it would be 
difficult to conceive worse confusion than that to which it was a prey. 
Without true unity in the ministry, without true unity in the majority, 
without unity even in the midst of the oppositions, every individual, 
whether minister or deputy, radical or conservative, republican or 
traditionalist, in the questions natural or incident to the debate expressed his 
own opinion without thought for the general interests of any party ; the 
result of which was that every one of the three hundred representatives who 
had their seat upon the benches of the congress spoke a different language, 
and if such a state of moral anarchy continued, the assembly would before 
long be converted into a regular tower of Babel.”’ 


ESTIMATE BY CHEBBULIEZ OF GENERAL PRIM 


There are in every country men who accomplish their ends by romantic 
adventures, and this is more common in Spain than anywhere else. There it 
is an ancestral or fictitious adventurer, who has really no other god but his 
own interests, but succeeds by his audacities and a kind of native generosity 
in giving an air of grandeur to his exploits, a varnish of glory and poetry to 
his cupidity. So the favourite Spanish hero, the famous Cid Campeador, 
appears to us when criticism has rolled away the luminous clouds with 
which pure legend has surrounded him. The Rodrigo whom Cor-neille 
celebrated was only the vision of a poet ; the true Cid of history was a man 
of prey, not troubled with scruples, ready to espouse all causes, bearing into 
every camp the restlessness of his moods and courage, fighting alternately 
for or against his prince, serving Christ or Mohammed, and, if one can 
believe the Arabic chroniclers, preferring a bushel of gold to a smile from 
Ximena. His mighty sword thrusts, his haughty bearing, his natural 
grandiloquence, redeemed everything ; he had received from heaven the art 
of persuasive speech, and posterity remembers words more than intentions. 
The romancero relates that, being in a hurry to set out on an expedition, and 
having need of money, he borrowed a very large sum from a Jew, giving 
him as guarantee a coffer full of jewels, which coffer being opened after his 
departure, was found to contain only sand. On his return, the Jew 
reproached him with deception. ” Yes, it was sand,” he answered loftily, ” 
but this sand contained the gold of my given word.” The idea was good, 
albeit a trifle extravagant. 
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It is not with any evil intention to the memory of General Prim, to suggest 
that he also was a hero with too easy a conscience. Is one bound to have 
more convictions, more principles than the Cid? ” Do you know,” said 
CastelarTO when orator of the opposition, “who is General Prim’s god? It is 
Chance. Would you know his religion ? It is Fatalism. And his ideal ? The 
dream of always keeping power in his own hands. To that everything is 
brought to bear and to that everything is sacrificed. Institutions matter 
nothing to him ; he bends them to his convenience. Laws count even less 


for him. They are mere spider webs, to be brushed aside by the swords of 
his captain-generals. Parties are as nothing, he dissolves them. 
Engagements have never hampered him, for he forgets them. The most 
inconceivable alliances are not repugnant, provided he and his are 
advantaged thereby.” 


But it is just to add that General Prim, when he came into power, astonished 
his enemies as much as his friends by the continued wisdom of his conduct. 
The most redoubt-able trial of an adventurer is success. His ideas must 
grow with his fortune ; having gained the coveted rank, he must break with 
his j)ast, his habits and memories, so as to transform himself into a 
statesman. Only those who have good stuff in them lend themselves to such 
changes, and Don Juan Prim soon proved that the Aranjuez conspirator 
possessed the qualities of a politician, a quick sense of justice, a power of 
realising situations, skilful management of men and interests, and tact 
sufficient to use his authority without doing anything irregular. He could 
use strategy in councils, employing a sober yet nervous eloquence which 
went straight to the point, and possessed above the art of speaking the more 
useful one of being silent. A Portuguese has remarked that this last talent, 
strongly admired among a talkative people, made a man resemble a Gothic 
cathedral, and gave him the prestige of obscurity and mystery. 


To be president of the council was no easy task. It was already difficult to 
govern arx assembly composed of two parts ; the difficulty was still greater 
when there were three. Oscillations from the Centre, who formed the 
necessary support for the majority, gave the minister perpetual anxiety and 
forced him to see-saw politics. The radicals, or democratic monarchists, led 
by a highly popular man, Rivero, and a man of great talent, Martos, played 
a very considerable role in the constituent cortes of 1869. They were at one 
with the liberal unionists in desiring a king, even as they agreed with the 
republicans to make a democratic constitution with all possible speed. 
Government could only expect a conditional support from them. It was 
inconvenient to satisfy them, dangerous to let them be discontented. It was 


General Pbim 
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necessary then perpetually to negotiate with these monarchists by 
circumstance. A single imprudence might have lost all. 


Monarchists by conviction were themselves divided into a crowd of small 
parties, each having its candidate for the throne. 


General Juan Prim needed all his attention and skill to maintain some 
degree of cohesion among so variegated a majority. He had to dominate the 
unruly, satisfy the ambitious by a portfolio, and the vain by a decora-tion ; 
to reassure the timorous, calm the impatient, even like a good sheep-doo- 
who runs ceaselessly round a flock, heading the foremost, driving in the 
scattered, hastening the laggards. Each party sought to gain the general for 
their candidate, for Don Juan, as someone said at the congress, resembled a 
political zero, which, placed at the right of a figure, increased its value 
tenfold, and a candidature quoted at nine on the political bourse would be 
worth ninety when it had gained the approving smile of the president. His 
reigning principle was to discourage no illusion. ” He knows quite well,” 
said the opposition, ” that he cannot maintain his position much longer in 
this unstable equilibrium, which consists in keeping in with all parties, 
being against all parties, and above them all. The secret of his politics is to 
keep everyone hoping. He gives them no promises, for he is circumspect 
and never commits himself. He never betrays himself by his acts, being 
very reserved, diplomatic, and making no engagements ; but he gives hope 
by his enigmas, his reticences, his air of mystery.” 


Don Juan, however, was not always so reserved. When occasion demanded, 
he denounced to the majority the dangers which threatened them, adjuring 
them to seek safety in conciliatory politics, short of which only misery and 
disaster could be expected. If his advice was ill received, he complained 
that they made government impossible, and spoke of retiring. This 
manoeuvre, executed with military precision, never failed of its effect. 
Thanks to his warning, his threats, and his reticences, that same majority, 


composed of men who never agreed nor loved one another, persisted in 
remaining united, a rare spectacle in Spain.” 


THE HUNT FOR A KING 


Thus there existed a monarchical constitution with no monarch ; and a large 
number of republicans took pains to make a monarchy impossible by 
speeches in the cortes and by revolts in the provinces. No one seemed 
desirous of the crown of a country politically lamed by its party system and 
financially rotten. The ministerial president and minister of war, Count 
Prim, made every effort to find a suitable personage, but for a long time in 
vain. The former regent of Spain, Espartero ; the Coburg prince, Don 
Ferdinand, father of the king of Portugal; King Luiz of Portugal himself; 
Prince Thomas of Genoa, nephew of the king of Italy — refused in turn. 
The duke of Montpensier, whose wife was sister to the ex-queen Isabella, 
was ready to accept it, but on account of this very relationship he had many 
opponents among the monarchs, who, when it came to selecting a Bourbon, 
preferred Prince Alfonso, Isabella’s son, to her brother-in-law. 


Isabella made her plan with this end in view. Acting on tlie advice of her 
friend the empress Eugenie she signed her resignation on June 25th, 1870, 
and made over all her political rights to her son Alfonso. First, however, 
there was question of another prince. Among those who in 1869 had 
returned a negative answer was Prince Leopold of HohenzoUern- 
Sigmaringen, 
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who, as a Catholic, as husband of a Portuguese princess, as a relative of the 
Napoleonic house, and as belonging to the reigning house of Prussia, 
seemed a very suitable person in the eyes of the government. The latter 
returned to this choice in 1870 and in June sent a deputation to him. This 


time the prince accepted. The deputation returned to Madrid, a ministerial 
council was held, and on June 2nd it was decided to offer the crown of 
Spain to Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern officially and to proclaim this 
candidacy publicly. The news was brought to all the capitals of Europe on 
July 3rd, by tele-graph. The country stood at a new crisis of affairs. « 


Napoleon III of France opposed the giving of the crown of Spain to a 
Prussian prince, and secured his resignation. This success led him to further 
demands, which he pressed so outrageously that Prussia, long ready to 
avenge its old disgraces before French armies, returned answers that led 
Napoleon to declare war. The Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1871 was the 
result. Prussia took a new place in the world and in Germany, the French 
armies were surrendered in droves by their king and his general officers, 
and France was rid both of her Napoleon III and of her military reputation. 
And all this as the result of the Spanish advertisement for a king. The prince 
Hohenzollern, who had refused the bauble once, and had had it taken away 
when he reached out to accept it, was dropped from the eligible list. a 


AMADEO’S KEIGN (1870-1873 A.D.); AND THE REPUBLIC (1873- 
1874 A.D.) 


Marshal Prim had persuaded the second son of the king of Italy, Prince 
Amadeo, duke of Aosta,i to accept the candidacy. The cortes elected him 
king of Spain on November 16th, 1870, with a vote of 191 to 98. He arrived 
in Madrid on January 2nd, 1871, and took oath to support the constitution a 
few days after Prim had fallen a victim to a murderous assault. The 
government of the new king, who had made Marshal Serrano first 
ministerial president, was a continual fight for the ministry between the 
monarchic factions, while the republicans and Carlists organised revolts in 
the south and north.* 


Serrano was a soldier risen to the highest ranks through the favour of Queen 
Isabella, whom he had not hesitated to betray the moment he believed that 
others would be put over him in the highest offices of politics and the army. 
His real ability as a general was more than mediocre. Allied with Prim in 
the insurrectional movement and the pronunciamiento of 1868 he was able 


to overthrow his benefactress’ throne ; but the day after the 29th of 
September he saw himself transformed by his colleague into a puppet king. 
Prim, who was his superior in a hundred ways, especially in ability and 
energy, henceforth ruled over him. Not daring to revolt against his comrade, 
he submitted tranquilly, contenting himself with the pomp of the regency 
which he had received in exchange for his submission to the imperious will 
of the minister of war. 


[1” Young, valiant, having bled for the country whose dominions his father 

had extended, crowned with glory, beloved by his fellow citizens, educated 
in the liberal spirit and holding an enviable position, he neither coveted the 

throne of Spain, his aspirations being ever modest, nor refused any sacrifice 
to win success for the nation which had won his sympathy from the first. 


[“The liberals ooiild not deny that Amadeo belonged to a family which 
represented the liberal spirit, more than any other in Europe, and which had 
seconded the aspirations of lovers of liberty. The fact of the duke of Aosta’s 
being educated in the latter school, was a guarantee not to one party, but to 
all liberals ; and if he obtained the votes of the constituents, sacrificing his 
most dear affections to the love of the country, there should be but one rule 
for all liberal monarchists — king and liberty. This rule had inspired great 
men in England to found the monarchy of 1688 and this is what Spanish 
patriotism advised.” — Pirala.’ ] 
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After tlie assassination of the marshal, Serrano found himself again in the 
highest place and obliged by his position to direct the beginnings of a 
youno-kincr, lacking in great political qualifications and the indispensable 
know’ iedo-e of Spain’s needs and aspirations as -well as being very 
unpopular on account of his foreign origin. To succeed in such a task a man 
of exceptional ability was required and Serrano’s talents were but mediocre. 
Under the marshal’s feeble hand, passions far from being calmed flared up 
much fiercer than ever and discord penetrated every element of official life. 


Marshal Serrano and his colleagues having given in their resignations, 
Amadeo determined to try the experiment of a radical regime. But Seiior 
Zorilla was incapable of rising above the violent and mean passions of the 
party to which he belonged. Amadeo was compelled to dismiss him in less 
than three months. Admiral Malcampo was invested with the power on 
October 6th ; six weeks later he too was compelled to hand in his 
resignation. 


Amadeo now confided the power to Senor Sagasta, December 20th, 1871. 
The situation, however, became more critical day by day. The king was 
absolutely isolated in the midst of his people. The educated and especially 
the aristocratic classes, justly wounded at seeing a foreign prince seated 
without any right whatever on the throne, held aloof from the court. The 
clergy could scarcely be expected to sympathise with a regime that 
exhibited decided Voltairian tendencies. 


The people had never sanctioned the arbitrary choice and protested against 
the accomplished act sometimes by noisy demonstrations, more often by a 
still more dangerous attitude of cold and irreducible hostility. The 
republicans benefited largely by the situation. Amadeo was daily covered 
with mud and the ministry found it impossible to make the royal dignity and 
person respected. In order to quell so formidable a storm, the genius of a 
Napoleon I, the skill of a Cavour would have been required, and even then 
it is more than doubtful that with the prestige which genius gives and the 
resources which the most perfect art of governing men can provide, 
Amadeo would have settled his dynasty firmly in Spain. In truth the greatest 
fault found was with his foreign origin, and this intrinsic defect could not be 
overcome by personal merit. 


How often, turning his thoughts towards his absent country, towards that 
city of Turin where he was the idol of its citizens, must Amadeo have 
regretted not having resisted more vigorously the demands of his father and 
the Italian ministers, as they prayed him to accept that crown of Spain for 
which he had so little vocation. 


His tastes were simple and his habits modest — altogether too modest for 
Spain. He was affable, received everyone, and forced himself to appear as 
amiable with the common people as with the politicians and the few great 


nobles who had not deserted the court. He understood the low condition of 
the treasury and did not take a penny of the civil list which the constitution 
allowed him. He lived upon his own personal income, spending freely, and 
always tried to make use of Spanish articles and purveyors. The queen on 
her part zealously occupied herself with good works. Yet when Amadeo 
passed through the Madrid streets those who did not salute him were 
assuredly in greater number than those who through politeness took off 
their hats as he went by. The reception was no better in the provinces 
whenever the king and queen visited them. 


And the situation kept on getting worse and worse. Senor Zorilla’s downfall 
deeply incensed that statesman. In place of carrying on an hon-est 
opposition to Senor Sagasta, Zorilla, who had once promised Victor 
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Emmanuel to be ” the most faithful of servants,” hastened as soon as he was 
no longer minister to ally himself with the monarchy’s worst enemies, made 
common cause with the most violent anarchists in order to undermine not 
only the cabinet, but the throne he had helped to establish. King Amadeo’s 
position was becoming more and more critical. Placed between the 
republicans and Alfonsists, who fought him both in and out of parliament, 
and the Carlists who, less attached to constitutional forms and the manners 
of modern nations, openly declared war, raising the standard of war under 
the very eyes of his generals and officials, the king could not even count on 
the co-operation of his partisans, whose differences were now entirely 
incurable. Prime minister Sagasta was retired at the end of two months’ 
sterile work and troubled existence. What could all this statesman’s abilities 
do towards consolidating a monarchy deprived of a nation’s support and 
condemned in public opinion? 


The second Serrano ministry, of which Seiior Sagasta was also a member, 
began its labours May 26th, 1872; but the king’s hopes were again 
deceived. Serrano and his colleagues, judging the situation too critical to be 


remedied by ordinary measures, submitted a decree for the king’s 
approbation which arbitrarily suspended several privileges guaranteed by 
the constitution, at the same time inviting his majesty to take in person the 
chief command of the army against the Carlists. Amadeo returned an 
energetic refusal to Marshal Serrano’s requests. It was asked that he take 
part in civil war, and he could not stoop to this exigency. Ready to shed his 
blood for Spain the day on which his adopted country should be “ 
threatened from abroad, it was absolutely repugnant to him to direct a 
campaign in which his subjects would simply cut one another’s throats. If 
he had not 


abdicated before, it was only to let his people and the whole of Europe see 
jhat he knew how to face danger, and that he had no intention of shirking 
his duties the moment they became most serious and pressing — a noble 
line of conduct, which even those who never approved of Amadeo’s taking 
the Spanish throne must higUy and unreservedly praise. 


Marshal Serrano was incensed by the king’s attitude and sent in his 
resignation. The monarch now thought for a moment of throwing aside the 
crown, which weighed more heavily on his brow than the leaden capes on 
the shoulders of the damned in Dante’s Inferno. But to avoid the appearance 
of fleeing before the Carlists, he decided to postpone the execution of his 
resolve. He resigned himself to trying one last experiment with the radicals, 
by calling the famous Zorilla once more to the head of affairs, June 13th, 
1872. 


Saqasta 
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[1872 A.D.] Zorilla’s return to power immeasurably increased the audacity 
and violence of the sectarians. Sure henceforth of im/Dunity, and impatient 
to attain their proposed end, they did not shrink from crime. On July 18th, 


In the Euphrates valley religion was very closely associated with the actual 
life of the nation. The temples were storehouses and banking 
establishments; the priests were lawyers and scribes. Every historical 
inscription contains a reference to the gods. Victory was due to their 
intervention. Nothing was conceived without them. Their festivals were the 
great events of the year. The German excavating society has recently 
brought to light the old procession street between Babylon and Borsippa 
over which the image of tlie god Nabu used to be carried on his annual visit 
to Marduk at Babylon. This street was decorated with glazed, coloured tiles, 
representing a stately procession of lions and other beasts, which show a 
high grade of artistic talent. 


The Babylonian religion shows its development plainly. In its earliest phase 
we have the belief in a great many spirits and demons, who could be 
controlled by magic. Then comes the period of local cults followed by the 
organised pantheon, in which we see faint signs of a conception of one god 
manifested in many forms. a 


To sum up in the words of Tiele : From all that has been said it will be seen 
that the religion of the Babylonians had at an early date attained a 
comparatively high stage of development. It had not yet crossed the 
boundary of monotheism but remained a theocratic, monarchical 
polytheism ; nevertheless it came very near that boundary. The gods of 
mythology were already treated with great freedom, and the disgust which 
some of their 


1872, towards evening, as Amadeo was preparing to visit a circus, a 
warning 


was hastily brought him that his life was to be attempted and that the police 
were on the track of a plot. In vain did the queen, his ministers, and 
household officials implore him to renounce his visit. The king, scorning 
their advice and taking no notice of the threatening danger, would not 
consent to stay in the palace. He wished his people to know that he feared 
not in the least to brave the assassins who were preparing an ambush in 
which he was to suffer the sad fate of Marshal Prim. Maria Victoria and the 
marquis Dragonetti, in despair of convincing the king, determined to 
accompany him in his drive across the capital. 


When the royal carriage reached the Calle del Arenal, at precisely the spot 
indicated by the police as the place where the attack would be attempted, a 
discharge of firearms suddenly came from a side street and wounded one of 
the horses without touching the king or queen, who owed their lives to their 
coachman’s cool-headedness. As for the assassins, they easily made off 
under cover of the night, protected by their accomplices. Maria Victoria 
returned almost fainting to the royal palace. Amadeo, on the contrary, as 
intrepid before murderers’ bullets as he had been on the field of Custozza, 
never lost for a moment that impassible calm, witness both of his contempt 
for danger and strength of soul. He himself announced the attempt to his 
father in the following telegram : 


“I advise your majesty that this evening we have been object attack. Thanks 
to God, all safe. — Amadeo.” 


This infamous deed, far from provoking the fall of the monarchy, retarded 
it. After this event it would appear that he was laying down the sceptre 
through fear of assassination. Meanwhile political affairs grew ceaselessly 
worse. While the Carlist insurrection, in spite of the efforts of General 
Moriones and the captain-general of Catalonia, assumed more and more 
disquieting proportions, chaos attained its apogee in governmental spheres, 
in the street, and in the heart of the cortes. The army now began to make 
some sign. It could no longer endure the despotism of the discredited 
advocates who were governing and ruining the country. The treasury was in 
the most pressing distress, and from all directions the violent tide of general 


discontent rose towards the throne on which an honourable but powerless 
king was sitting. Zorilla, not content with the ruin which he had 
accomplished, tried to overcome the resistance of the army by a vigorous 
action as inopportune as unjust He proposed to the king to entrust a man 
named 


King Amadeo 
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Hidalgo who was a byword for treachery in the army with the command of 
a division in Catalonia. The king implored Zorilla to give this plan up. 
Zorilla threatened to resign. Finally Amadeo signed a decree as fatal as it 
was mad, not however without manifesting his anger and disgust. As soon 
as Hidalgo appeared, the artillery officers resigned en masse. The 
disorganisation of the army had become complete and put the finishing 
touches to the state of disorder ; Zorilla prepared new decrees which, under 
pretext of mastering the military recalcitrants, would have provoked a 
general explosion. But this time Amadeo I did not show himself disposed to 
follow the wishes of the radical leader. He would not consent to accomplish 
Spain’s ruin and determined to abdicate. In vain did Zorilla and his 
supporters make an effort to deter the king from a resolution which would 
shatter their ambitious calculations. Amadeo would not listen to their 
prayers. He obliged the prime minister to communicate the act of abdication 
to the cortes, February 8tli, 1873. 


Amadeo left Spain as soon as possible after his abdication, February 12th. 
He returned to Italy by way of Lisbon. Every noble heart, even among his 
enemies, gave impartial homage to his chivalric character and loyalty ; but 
the aversion of the people to a foreign monarchy was such that the king’s 
departure was one of the saddest ever known. While on the way near 
Badajoz some cowardly assassins fired upon the train which was bearing 


the son of Victor Emmanuel and his family back to the Italy they never 
should have left. 


Time has softened the Spaniards’ animosity against the duke of Aosta. To- 
day they recognise his fine qualities, while they admit, and not without 
reason, that even apart from his foreign origin he was not made to rule in 
that country, whose spirit he so little vinderstood and whose pompous and 
aristocratic customs he never would have been able to assimilate. 


The Spaniards have not forgotten the memory of this thoroughly honest 
king, who, wishing to remain true to his agreements, preferred giving up the 
throne to violating them, who firmly refused to become the tool of 
anarchists or to use force against a country which was not his own. They 
have also retained a touching memory of Queen Maria Victoria and of her 
piety and boundless charity. The attitude of the Spanish press on the duke of 
Aosta’s death at Turin, January 18th, 1890, proved that his name is no 
longer unpopular across the Pyrenees; and in forgetting the mistake he 
committed in 1871, Spain knows how to give homage to the fine and 
brilliant qualities of her former king.o 


REPUBLICAN SPAIN UNDER CASTELAR (1873 A.D.) 


The congress declared at once in favour of a republic on February 11th, and 
on February 12th chose a ministry to take charge of the executive, in which 
Figueras was president and Castelar was foreign minister. The programme 
of the new rulers was: “a federative republic for Spain, with self- 
government for the single states as in Switzerland and the United States; 
suppression of centralisation; abolition of the standing army; absolute 
separation of church and state ; proclamation of the rights of the individual 
on the basis of a democratic constitution and under the authority of the 
law.” If these political fantasies were to be accepted into the constitution, 
Spain would cease to exist — there would be merely cantons, municipal 
republics, and communes, in which Parisian conditions repeated 
themselves. The 
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cortes was dissolved, and on June 1st a new constitutional cortes convened. 
This declared for the federative republic on June 8th, and drew up a 
preliminary outline of a constitution in which the above principles were 
adopted. With this, the so-called Intransigentes were not yet satisfied ; they 
wanted a red republic and a social revolution. Since they could not impose 
their demands on the cortes, they left it, went into the southern states, and 
raised the red flag of rebellion. Ministries and presidencies followed each 
other in quick succession. 


On September 7th, Castelar was chosen president of the executive, and at 
the outset found himself confronted with such chaos that he demanded and 


obtained unconditional authority for adopting military and political 
measures, including the declaration of a state of siege ; he also postponed 
the debate on the constitution and adjourned congress from September 18th 
to January 2nd. Thus the visionary federative republican Castelar, 
understanding, however, the difference between theory and practice, had a 
full dictatorship in his hands. He needed such power. In the north, the 
Carlists were making decided advances, having with them in the field the 
pretender Don Carlos and his brother Don Alfonso ; in the south, 
communes were being formed in single cities which renounced allegiance 
to the government ; in the army shameless insubordination ran riot, soldiers 
tired on their officers, generals went over to the rebels. The cities of Alcoy, 
Seville, Cadiz, Valencia had to be taken by force, others surrendered at the 
approach of the generals. 


Opposition lasted longest in the sea fortress of Cartagena, where General 
Contreras stood at the head of a committee of safety, as president of the 
republic of Murcia, had diplomatic dealings with foreign consuls, and 
bombarded and burned the neighbouring ports Almeria and Alicante. From 
these piratical excursions he came into contact with foreign warships, and 
the energetic German captain Werner, supported by an English captain, 
deprived him of two ships. Cartagena was surrounded from the land side 
and bombarded, but it did not surrender until after a siege of four months, 


on January 12th, 1874, to the governmental general Lopez Dominguez, 
after Contreras had left the harbour the day before, accompanied by the 
revolutionary junta, and after several hundred men had broken through the 
weak blockade of governmental ships and escaped to Algiers. « 


Emilio Castelar 


THE BASQUES AND CARLISM 


Carlism would long since have been reduced to impotency by the 
opposition it aroused among all classes of Spanish society, if one particular 
circumstance had not associated with its cause those interests and passions 
which 
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it had taken under its protection. There are provinces in northeastern Spain 
which are Spanish only in name and which enjoy a veritable autonomy of 
which they are both jealous and proud. Furnishing the state neither soldiers 
nor money, they themselves regulate the use they make of their revenue, the 
equipment and employment of their militia — in fact all the details of 
internal administration. Honest, loyal, hardy, maintaining their roads and 
highways in their own fashion, which indeed left nothing to be desired; 
cultivating the least accessible of their mountains up to the very edges of 
the precipices, more industrious than the majority of the Spanish, the 
Basques of Guipuzcoa, Avala, and Biscay, had governed themselves for 
centui-ies, and they constituted a true mountain republic very similar to the 


primitive cantons of Switzerland. Who has not heard of the famous and 
everlasting oak of Guernica, under whose shade they held their patriarchal 
assemblies or eaharas and which in bygone days inspired Rousseau in the 
Contrdt Social to utter these memorable and oft-quoted words : ” When we 
see the happiest people in the world regulating their affairs of state by a 
body of peasants under an oak, and always conducting themselves wisely, 
what is to prevent one scorning the refinements of other nations which 
make themselves famous and miserable with so much art and mystery ? “ 


Like all truly republican peoples the Basques regarded their freedom as a 
prerogative or a happy accident. They gave no thought to letting their 
neighbour share it and had never sought to make their happiness a subject 
of propaganda. Their language — the Eskuara — which has nothing in 
common with Spain or indeed with any known idiom, was a barrier 
between them and the rest of the peninsula, and reduced them to a state of 
isolation in which their freedom rejoiced. As their language possesses no 
literature, the few general ideas which circulate in their villages and 
townships come from their priests, who teach them what goes on in the 
world, what is said and planned at Madrid. Thus, narrow in mind as they are 
suspicious and defiant, their sole aim is to preserve their /weros. 


It had been easy to make them understand that the liberal monarchy 
nourished the dark design of depriving them of these, and that it was 
disposed to reduce them to the same system of government as the other 
Spanish provinces. And it was not more difficult for the pretender to 
persuade them that only an absolute monarchy could guarantee the 
franchises which were dearer to them than life. Did they not know that their 
liberty was a privilege, and that privileges have less to fear from a king who 
can do as he pleases than from a constitutional regime, whether monarchy 
or republic, where everything is governed by law ? 


So, with the exception of the village bourgeoisie, won over to liberal ideas, 
these mountaineers belong body and soul to the Carlist cause, and thus we 
have seen the singular phenomenon of a republican people trying to impose 
upon others a government they would not have had at any price, and 
working to set upon the Spanish throne an absolute king who promised to 
let them remain a republic as a reward. ” We hope that before long,” wrote 


Seiior Castelar on the 12th of September, 1873, ” these Basque provinces 
which furnish subsidies and spies to the Carlist and where the army of the 
republic can nowhere find either protection or assistance, will receive the 
chastisement their errors deserve, since these the happiest and freest 
provinces of Spain are fighting not to obtain a king for themselves or to 
offer him of their sons and the fruits of their economy, but to impose one 
upon the Spanish nation while continuing to live themselves as a republic. 
Certainly the government will respect a legislation which is in harmony 
with its 
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principles and ideas, but I am its spokesman in saying to these people that if 
anything threatens their future and that tree celebrated by Rousseau as the 
monument of liberty, it will be due to their blind obstinacy in supporting at 
the price of their blood, as the Swiss did formerly, the monster of 
absolutism.” 


It was among these sandalled republicans in hides and blue berets, 
indefatigable walkers and great players of peloto, that Carlism recruited its 
ranks as well as in Navarre and a part of Catalonia. The mountain regions in 
general were in the hands of the clergy and the pretender. They furnished 
them brave, sober, robust soldiers, nimble as smugglers, knowing all the 
secret passes and defiles, skilful at making off after a defeat and dispersing 
so as to rally elsewhere, possessing in fact all the necessary qualities for this 
species of tricky and partisan war in which Spain has always excelled. The 
country also lent itself to it. It was rugged and cut up, well fitted for 
ambuscades and surprises — full of difficulties for the invader who could 
not operate in detachments without exposing himself, nor in masses without 
being uneasy without sustenance. 


However, if Carlism had preserved its troops, it was weakened by the loss 
of some of its most noteworthy chiefs. The spirit of the times is a subtle and 
penetrating gas, and the elite of the party was unable to resist its malign 


influence. One of the heroes of the seven years’ war — the illustrious 
general Cabrera, whose name alone was woi’th an army to the pretender — 
had found the latter deaf to his advice and was compelled to refuse him his 
services. 


Among Don Carlos’ faithful adherents there were men of heart and 
intelligence who grumbled under their breath at his mistakes. As for the 
pretender himself, he was no longer master of his actions. The church was 
the mouthpiece of his will and it announced to Spain that if Don Carlos 
wished to mount the throne it was to give the people back their God — him 
of former days, whose glance rested with delight on the sanbenito of a 
scourged and repentant heretic. They did not take the trouble to conceal 
from the Spaniards the designs they had upon them. When certain persons 
spoke to France, they had recourse to the precautions of the oratory, to the 
subtleties taught b}/ casuistry, to reticences and equivocation, to denials 
which did not deny, and to promises which did not promise anything. If 
they did the country of Voltaire and Mirabeau the honour of lying to her, 
they inflicted on Spain the affront of their outrageous sincerity. They openly 
declared to her that they intended to bring back the Golden Age when the 
monk reigned and sent free-thinkers to peaceful sleep. The struggle which 
was now Steeping the Pyrenees and the Cantabrian mountains in blood was 
a war to the death waged upon the bourgeoisie by fanatical priests, of 
shepherds upon their lambs; it was the white demagog }’, which despairing 
of triumph had not scrupled to league itself with the pirates of Cartagena for 
the extermination of liberal ideas.™ 


THE DICTATORSHIP OF SERRANO 


Castelar’s former party associates, who had forgotten nothing and learned 
nothing, could not forgive him for ha'ing brought the federative republicans 
to order with powder and shot ; for having appointed conservative generals, 
and entered into negotiations with the papal see in regard to vacant 
bishoprics. When the cortes re-assembled on January 2nd, 1874, its 
president, Salmeron, brought about a vote of lack of confidence in 
Castelar’s government, whereupon the latter promptly resigned. 
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Before further action could be taken the cortes was dispersed by Pa via, the 
captain-general of Madrid, on January 3rd,i and a military dictatorship 
established under Marshal Serrano. Republican revolts which broke out in 
several cities were quickly suppressed and a large force was sent against the 
Carlists. The latter kept the important fortress Bilbao closely invested, had 
captured Portugalete, the port belonging to it, had forced Moriones first to 
take refuge on a ship, and on February 24th, 1874, when he again advanced 
from the west, had driven him to retreat, after being defeated at 
Somorrostro. 


Serrano, entitled ” president of the executive power of the republic,” now 
hastened to the scene of action, but iu the battles of March 25th and 26th he 
did not succeed in breaking through the firm position of the Carlists at 
Somorrostro. He procured reinforcements, however, renewed the attack on 
April 28th, and compelled the enemy on May 1st to give up its position, 
abandon the investment of Bilbao, and to evacuate Portugalete. General 
Concha, appointed commander-in- chief of the northern army, on June 25th 
attacked the Carlists under Dorregaray, who wei-e firmly entrenched on the 
heights of Estella, but was repulsed and fell after a battle of three days. The 
Carlists neglected to take a strategical advantage of their victory and shot 
down a large number of prisoners. Don Alfonso, the brother of the 
pretender, did no better in Catalonia, for after conquering the Castilian city 
Cuenca he delivered it ujj to plunder, tire, and sword. The Carlist general 
Mendiri did not succeed in capturing the fortress Irun in the northern field 
of war : he was compelled to retreat on November 10th from Laserna, but 
he himself on December 9th forced the advancing general Loma to retreat 
to San Sebastian. Hereupon Serrano again hastened to the scene with the 
purpose of making a general attack on the enemy, at the head of four army 
corps, and forcing it back to the French frontier. He needed time, however, 
to get the necessary number of troops together. 


[1 At the head of the Madrid garrison, the captain-general of the capital 
turned the members of the cortes into the streets, dismissed the government, 
including the war minister, and dissolved parliament. He then profoundly 


surprised his fellow countrymen by declining to use his dictatorship as a 
stepping-stone to power. For the first time in Spain, the victorious leader of 
a pronunciamiento invited the leaders of all parties to form a government to 
restore and maintain peace. Castelar naturally declined. Canovas del 
Castillo, the chief agent of the Alfonsist propaganda, held aloof, because he 
saw that events were playing into his hands. Marshal Serrano, with Sagasta 
and Martos, consented to form a nameless provisional government, which 
attempted for eleven month? to reorganise Spain, first crushing the 
republican risings in the south, and then vigorously attacking the Carlists in 
northern and central Spain.* | 


Marshal Serrano 
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Serrano had one political success to rejoice over which occurred with no 
intervention on his own part. On the 30th of June Don Carlos had caused 
the Prussian ex-captain Albert Schmidt, who was at Concha’s headquarters 
as correspondent for German papers and had fallen into the hands of the 
Carlists, to be shot, although he was a non-combatant. This act in defiance 
of 


the rights of war, and the barbaric way in which the war was conducted as a 
whole, led Prince Bismarck to take diplomatic measures against Carlism, 
which was to a great ex-tent financially supported by the legitimists in 
France, the f eudals in Austria, and by the Jesuits in the Vatican. He thus 
made it possible for the remaining powers to recognise Serrano’s 
government oifi-cially and exerted an indirect pressure on the French 
government, which was rendering the Carlists all sorts of assistance on the 
French frontier, with the object of holding it more closely to its obligations. 


All the powei’s except Russia decided to recognise the Spanish government 
and sent ambassadors to Madrid. The German ambassador was received 
with special marks of attention on September 12th. Two German warships 
were despatched to the bay of Biscay to protect the interests of the Germans 
living along the coast, and to prevent the smuggling in of materials But 
Serrano’s small military success against the Carlists brought 


Don Cablos dk Bobrbon 


of war. 


about a new turn in affairs at the end of the year 1874. 


THE BOURBON ALFONSO XII ELECTED (1876 A.D.) 


General Martinez Campos, who, like most of the officers, was an adherent 
of the overturned Bourbon dynasty, on December 29th, at Murviedro, 
proclaimed the son of the ex-queen Isabella as King Alfonso XII of Spain. 
The army generally declared in favour of Alfonso, Sagasta’s ministry 
resigned, Serrano laid down the chief command and the presidency, a 
ministerial regency was formed on the 31st under Canovas del Castillo, 
which informed Isabella, then living at Paris, of the elevation of her son to 
the throne. The latter left Paris on January 6th, 1875, landed in Barcelona, 
arrived at Madrid the 14th, and although he was not yet eighteen, took over 
the reins of government. 


The inexperienced king was in a difficult position. The state treasury was 
almost empty ; the war with the Carlists consumed enormous sums and 
brought few results ; the close relations of the king to his god-father Pope 
Pius demanded especial considerations ; the papal nuncio required the most 
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extensive concessions in return for his supporting the king ; he wanted to 
bring back the old intolerance and priesthood, and if possible to return to 
the Inquisition ; the ex-queen Isabella, who had lost all title to respect, 
impatiently awaited her return to Madrid. In every direction, nothing could 
be seen but dangerous reefs which confronted the government. « 


That Canovas del Castillo should undertake the leadership of the new 
government was quite as much a matter of course as that the first and most 
imperative duty of the government should be to overthrow the Carlist 
rebellion. At first, it was put down in Catalonia and Aragon where its chief 
seat, Seo de Urgel, fell on August 26th, 1875. Thereupon all forces were 
directed towards the north against the Basque territories, the old citadel of 
Carlism. The closely besieged Pamplona was relieved on November 24th, 
and, when Quesada advanced with one hundred thousand men, Estella also 
fell on February 19th, 1876. On February 28th, the king himself entered 
Pamplona; on the same day Don Carlos retreated over the border to France. 
The victors conducted themselves humanely on the whole, although ten 
thousand persons were exiled, as many more lost their property, and a 
limitation of the old fueros of the Basque lands was planned. It was not 
until 1878, however, that Martinez Campos succeeded in quelling the 
rebellion in Cuba after imjiortant economical concessions, when the rights 
of a Spanish province were granted to the Cubans. [For fuller details see the 
history of Spanish America in a later volume. ] 


In the meanwhile on May 24th the newly elected cortes, which the king had 
opened on February 15th, 1876, had adopted the new constitution (pro-r 
claimed June 30th). This provided for a senate and house of representatives 
controlled by general and direct election, established freedom of the press, 
of religion, and of unions, but abolished trial by jury, civil marriage, and 
freedom of teaching, in order to win over tlie radicals and the clergy. Rome 
at first protested against the freedom of religion but gave up this point, as 
the Protestants were actually so limited and oppressed in the exercise of 


their rights that all the firm fervour of belief of men like Pastor Fliedner in 
Mad-rid was needed to endure it all and actually to establish an evangelical 
church in the Spanish capital where now Luther’s hymn of victory, ” A firm 
foundation is our God,” resounds also in Spanish (Castillo fier es nuestro 
Bios! “). 


The republican attempts on the king’s life on October 25th, 1878, and 
December 30th, 1879, were only after-effects of the long period of unrest; 
on the whole the pacification of the country made unmistakable progress. 
The government exercised the utmost watchfulness against Carlist plots and 
even effected a papal prohibition against Spanish bishops. The opposition 
of Catalan manufacturers to the commercial treaty with France was 
summarily suppressed by the proclamation of a state of siege ; a republican 
revolt on the part of the soldiers in Badajoz on August 5th, 1883, was 
energetically put down and severely punished by the king, who, wholly on 
liis own responsibility, attempted to put a stop to the old mischief of having 
officers take part in political party intrigues and boldly ordered the 
dismissal of a large number of unsubmissive and irresponsible elements. 
The social democratic associations of the mano nero (the black hand) 
seemed very dangerous for a time. These were favoured by the severe 
economical decay of the last years, and grew rapidly until, divided into 
about three thousand groups and controlled by a central organisation at 
Xeres, they covered the south like a net. Since they distinguished 
themselves by deeds of violence of all kinds, the government at last took 
decisive measures, overpowered their ringleaders and caused seven of them 
to be executed. 
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ALFONSO XII AND THE EUROPEAN POWERS 


[1879-1886 A.D.] 


Several years passed thus before the king could venture to enter into any 
personal relations with the most powerful foreign rulers. Not until 
September, 1883, did he proceed to Austria and Germany, accompanied by 


several of his ministers, when on the occasion of the grand manoeuvres at 
Frankfort on the Main, Emperor William gave him the honorary command 
of the 15th regiment of Ulans. Alfonso XII visited this regiment in its 
quarters at Strasburg, on his return journey to France and for this reason on 
his entry into Paris, on September 29th, the chauvinistic mob hailed him as 
the roi-ulan and insulted the laws of hospitality with hoots and howls. The 
king in knightly fashion repaid their treatment by giving 10,000 francs for 
the poor of Paris. Emperor William, in order to show his warm sympathy 
for the king, sent the crown-prince to Spain. The latter set sail with a Ger- 
man fleet and landed in Valencia November 22nd after a stormy passage. 
Although the Spaniards were at first cool and reserved, after a few weeks 
spent in Madrid and the most important cities of the south, the prince 
completely won them over by his imposing and kindly personality and by 
the regard shown to the king in such demonstrative fashion contributed his 
share towards firmly establishing the Spanish throne. The friendly relations 
thus introduced did not indeed hinder the outbreak of popular hatred against 
Germany in 1885 in connection with the dispute over the Carolines ; only 
the statesmanlike firmness of the king and the moderation of Germany 
hindered serious troubles and assured the continuance of the Bourbon 
throne which had only just been re-established. 


But the days of the young monarch were already numbered, November 
25th, 1885, he died of consumption in the Pardo palace. He left two 
daughters by his second marriage with the archduchess Maria Christina of 
Austria (November 29th, 1879), Mercedes and Maria Theresa ; not until 
several months after his death, on May 17th, 1886, was the heir to the 
throne, Alfonso XIII, born. He was proclaimed king on the same day, under 
the regency of his mother. The latter recalled to the mind of the Spanish that 


other queen of German blood, Elizabeth Christina of Brunswick, the wife of 
Charles VI. P 


Alfonso XII 


THE REGENCY OF MARIA CHRISTINA (1886-1902 A.D.) 


The widow of Alfonso XII quietly assumed that there was no debate as to 
her right to be regent of Spain, which found itself facing an addition to its 
astonishingly long list of minorities. And the new minor was not yet born. 
The situation was serious. The latest policy of the cabinet had not been 
popular in its reaction from liberalism, and even Canovas del Castillo 
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advised the queen-regent to begin her administration by concessions. He 
recommended his ancient rival Sagasta, who was called to the Pardo, and 
by the pact since called after the place, agreed to use his influence to uphold 
the regency while frankly stating his intention to make gradual reforms in 
the direction of restoring the constitutional liberties of 1868. 


In Paris Ruiz Zorilla was agitating for a revolution and restoration of the 
republic, while the Carlists were trying to stir Don Carlos to leave his 
retreat in Venice and invade Spain. The pope, however, felt that the interests 
of the church would be better subserved by peace, especially as he found 


Maria Christina an ardent and generous Catholic, who encouraged the 
Jesuits to unsurj)assed power over education. But Sagasta’s influence kept 
the country from any entanglements in European alliances, re-established 
trial by jury, which Alfonso XII had abolished, and universal suffrage 
which Alfonso had vetoed ; enlarged the liberties of speech and press, and 
modified the tariff beneficially. A few military conspiracies were frustrated 
and mildly punished. A strong aid to Sagasta was Emilio Castelar, who saw 
the gradual return of his republican ideals. 


But by 1890, Maria Christina, who was even more dictatorial than her late 
husband, asked his resignation and called in Canovas, whose conservative 
and high-tariff policy brought a marked diminution of foreign trade. 
Canovas’ chief trouble came from his own party. After two and a half years, 
he resigned and again advised the calling of Sagasta, who sent an 
expedition of twenty-five thousand soldiers under Campos to Morocco and 
forced the sultan to pay an indemnity of £800,000 for attacks on the 
Spanish outposts at Melilla in Morocco. He was not so happy with the 
Cuban question. 


Cuba had long been rather the victim and prey of the mother-country than a 
colony, and the efforts for relief by the few friends in Spain had received 
practically no attention. The growth of the sentiment of revolt, the failure of 
the milder policies of men like Martinez Campos, and the equal fiasco of 
the medis’vally relentless policy of General Weyler, who won the name of ” 
butcher,” are detailed in the later volume devoted to Spanish America. It 
must suffice here to say that Canovas was assassinated by an anarchist, 
August 9th, 1897, while pressing a bill for more liberal home rule in Cuba. 
He was succeeded by the former war minister General Azcarraga. 


Meanwhile the people of the United States had been so deeply stirred by the 
decades of torture inflicted on their island neighbours in Cuba that General 
Weyler was recalled through pressure brought to bear by American 


Maria Christina 
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diplomacy. The conservative cabinet gave way to Sagasta, Marshal Blanco 
replaced Weyler and tried a gentler policy. But the ruination of Cuba could 
not be checked by any mild and negative treatment. The people of the 
United States had been wrought to a pitch of horror by the tales of the 
starvation of Cuban men, women, and children by the thousand, and when 
the United States cruiser Maine, while visiting the port of Havana, was 
blown up with great loss of life, it needed only the declaration of a 
commission of inquiry that she had been sunk by a submarine mine, to 
bring the United States to demand the evacuation of Cuba by Spain. There 
was no implication tliat the destruction of the Maine had official sanction, 
but it was given as a final proof of the intolerable state of affairs in Cuba. 


The demand was naturally more than Spanish pride would bear and the 
American minister was given his passports. The European powers refused 
to intervene, though the press was almost unanimously for Spain, except in 


England. It was notorious that Spanish resources were hopelessly 
inadequate to a protracted war with the infinite riches of the United States, 
but the American navy was small and according to European experts 
decidedly inferior in discipline, morale, and efficiency to the Spanish navy. 
This theory was exploded by the swift and utter destruction of two Spanish 
fleets, that of Admiral Montojo by Admiral Dewey in Manila Bay, May 1st, 
1898, and that of Admiral Cervera by the fleet under Admiral Sampson in 
Santiago de Cuba, July 3rd. Land-forces in Cuba, the Philippines, and Porto 
Rico won those islands with comparatively little struggle, as is described in 
the second volume of our history of the United States. Late in July, Spanish 
pride saw nothing left but surrender of practically all her colonies. A treaty 
of peace was signed at Paris, December 12th, 1898, after a protocol had put 
an end to hostilities for some months. The Caroline Islands which remained 
to Spain in the Pacific, and over which there had almost been a war with 
Germany in 1885, were sold to Germany in 1899 for £800,000 ; and in 
1900 the United States bought two smaU islands that had been overlooked 
in the earlier treaty, paying $100,000 (£20,000) for them. 


Spain came out of the war in a sad financial state. Besides the practical 
annihilation of her navy and the great loss of her army’s prestige, her 
national debt of £259,116,500 had been increased by £60,000,000 for war 
expenses (borrowed at very high interest); and the United States had forced 
her to assume the Cuiaan and Philippine debts of £46,210,000. The 
mountain of debt that confronted her was thus £365,326,500; or more than 


$1,826,600,000. 


The liberals, who had been compelled to take the government at the 
outbreak of war, had faced inevitable defeat, but there were so many details 
of maladministration, of neglect and ignorance in war preparations that the 
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blame of the disaster fell on them as if they had been its origin. Sagasta 
gave way to the conservative Silvela. He feared to support the radical 
measures which Villaverde, the minister of finance, felt necessary for the 
reduction of expense and the increase of revenue, and which provoked 
violent and organised resistance from tax-payers. Villaverde in consequence 
was Sacrificed, though he had attacked his problem with sanity and courage. 
The resistance of the National Tax-payers’ Union did not cease, however, 
and Silvela was driven to rigorous measures of repression. 


In spite of the severe up-hill struggle that is before Spain, it is everywhere 

believed that the loss of her colonies is the greatest blessing that could have 
befallen her. So great a drain were they upon the industries, the morals, and 
the population of the home-country, and so corrupt had their administration 


become that their removal resembled the amputation of a limb given over to 
gangrene. Already signs of healthier conditions are numerous, and, as 
industry, like charity, should begin at home, the outlook of the new attention 
to the great natural resources of the peninsula is most alluring. 


Not the least sign of promise is the growing popular feeling against the 
vampire of priestcraft. Early in her history Spain developed the most 
advanced and organised liberties of all European governments. Then she 
came under the sway of the church, and it became for centuries her boast 
that she was the most faithful and meekest of disciples. At the same time 
she became and continued the most ignorant, the most depraved and 
superstitious, the most blood-thirsty, of all European nations. Her loyal 
subjects were proud of their chains ; haughty in the obstinate ignorance of 
her Jesuit-ical schools and the fiery intolerance of their rulers and people. 
Her non-orthodox were broken on the rack, tormented and burned at the 
stake after suffering all the diabolic ingenuities of the Inquisition. Her 
provinces, as the Netherlands, were kept in ceaseless and odious war. Her 
colonies were steeped for centuries in oppressions resulting in the absolute 
obliteration of whole races, and the lasting savagery of others. And these 
horrors were, practically without exception, done in the name of the church 
and with its official approval. It is clear to the outside world that Spain must 
shake loose the affectation of religion from the education of the masses, 
from the intrigues of the court, and from the politics and everyday life of 
the people, before this brave and brilliant race can take its place in line with 
the rest of Europe on the march of civilisation and the betterment of 
mankind. 


In 1902, the regency of Maria Christina came to an end : her son was 
declared of age and crowned as Alfonso XIII. a 
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BOOK II 


THE HISTORY OF PORTUGAL FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PRESENT 


CHAPTER I EARLY HISTORY TO JOAO I 
[to 1383 A.D.] LAND AND PEOPLE 


The reasons for which Portugal is neglected are precisely those which in 
some eyes make her truly lovable. For a half-century art has done almost 
nothing for the natural river highways ; and the Douro, the Guadiana, and 
the Tagus flow through this kingdom like the wandering rivulets of great 
English parks. The large towns of the interior, Coimbra, Santarem, Evora, 
and Miranda, look like pretty kiosks rising about flowering thickets ; 
peaceful retreats, solitudes animated with a life that jogs quietly along and 
does not go with leaps and bounds as in France, where a satisfied humanity 
stands still, instead of rushing into the unknown risks of the future. 


The cities of the coast, Lisbon, Oporto, appear more like dwelling-places 
conveniently placed the better to enjoy the sunlight and the ocean breezes 
than wide-awake communities guarding their mercantile interests in the 
commercial exchange of the products of the Old World with the riches of 
the New. 


If the Portuguese had been as skilful speculators as they were intrepid 
sailors and distinguished warriors, Henry the Navigator, who set the 
example of maritime conquest, Dias, Vasco da Gama, Cabral, Albuquerque, 
valiant captains identified with all the glories of the Aviz dynasty, would 
have imitated the speculative prudence of the Dutch, their rivals. And if, 
when” the illustrious house of Braganza opened the era of national liberties, 
the people had had in their heads less of poetic imagination and more power 
of reason ; if, courageous and adventurous as they were, they had shown 
themselves more positive, the French, at first, and then the English, would 
never have invaded their treasury, exploited their soil, and paralysed their 
industries. Truly a childlike nation, satisfied with little, pursuing the ideal, 


economical without avarice, pure in morals, sober, generous, hospitable, the 
Portuguese have bred heroes in place of diplomats, poets in place of 
capitalists : they knew how bravely to defend their country against the 
Romans, the Arabs, and the Spaniards, and still more recently against the 
army of Napoleon. 
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They have kept themselves a free nation, independent and original, possess- 
ino- a language, a literature, distinct manners and customs, and governed 
politically by one of the most liberal constitutions of Europe. 


To make Portugal complete, Brazil and the colonies M’ere necessary to this 
country whose language is spoken on the European continent by only five 
millions of men ; and again the narrow domain which so restricts the use of 
this tongue creates an obstacle to the popularity of the works to which 
language gives birth, just as its poverty impedes the development of the fine 
arts. Jealousy and indifference, the double affliction of southern nations, 
have curbed the artistic and literary aspirations of the Portuguese. What 
man of genius would resolve on a career of self-denial only to be 
calumniated and persecuted as was Prince Henry, to achieve a miserable 
end like Admiral Pacheo, or like Camoens ; or to languish forgotten, like 
the painter Glama, reduced to making tavern signs ; like the sculptor 
Machado de Castro and the founder Costa, creators of an equestrian statue 
of Jose I, worthy of ranking with the greatest art woi’ks of the eighteenth 
century ? Encouragement and recompense are the safeguards of emulation, 
and emulation, utilising the moral resources of a people, permits them the 
use of its advantages to rise to the level of other nations. 


Except for a few coins, the Phoenicians, the Phocseans, and the 
Carthaginians have left almost no trace in Portugal of their occupation or 
their passing ; but the touch of Rome clings better than in Spain. Caesar’s 
Pax Julia sleeps thirty feet beneath the city of Beja and needs only the 
simple power of will to be awakened, with its population of statues, its 
inscriptions, and its frescoes ; Liberalitas Julia, the Ebora of Ptolemy, 
planted like Beja upon high ground in the province of Alemtejo, has a 
double character, that of a Grecian town with its temple of Diana and that of 
a Roman city with its great aqueduct, immense works, wrought under the 
hand of Quintus Sertorius, who made himself master eighty years before the 
Christian era. The aristocracy of Pax Julia and Liberalitas Julia was 
accustomed to spend its summers in the little municipality of Alcacer, 
where there was a famous bath under the protection of a local divinity, the 
nymph Salacia. Braganza, the Juliobriga ; Lisbon, the Felicitas Julia of the 
Augustan era, had equally received their political baptism from the 
conqueror of Gaul ; while ancient Lusitania, become a Julian or Caesarian 
country, easily adapted the popular customs and organisations of the Roman 
government to its Carthaginian institutions. 


Vespasian and Trajan made an important town of Chaves ; Viseu is the 
Vesontium of the consul D. Brutus ; Lamego, the Urbs Lamaccenorura of 
Trajan. Setubal occupies a terrace opposite the ancient, Roman colony of 
Cetobriga. At Braga, Ponte de Lima, Salvaterra, we find traces of 
amphitheatres, aqueducts, baths, and temples ; so that well-directed 
excavations would evoke the manes of that sovereign people which, 
governing the uni-verse, kept watchful station on the coast of Hispania to 
keep an eye on Numidia. 


From the seventh century to the capture of Lisbon in 1147 Moorish 
architecture had its compromising effect on the elegant majesty of the great 
lines and arches of the Saracens’ predecessors ; the baths of Cintra, the wall 
and seventy-seven towers of Lisbon, the fortifications and palaces of Evora, 
and many mosques since transformed into churches, signified, towards the 
close of the twelfth century, the degree of Islam’s foothold on Portuguese 
soil — an unsteady tenure, without consistence, without depth, bearing 
witness to the rapidity of conquest as well as to the fear of ephemeral 
posses- 
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sion. Little by little, in place of the mosques, arose churches, veritable 
apostolic citadels, headquarters for the war against the infidel. Formless and 
rude at first, they developed as the Christian armies won back the land ; but 
when the native peoples effected their definite triumph they were obliged to 
call in foreign artists, more skilful than themselves in the interpretation of 
the architectural vernacular. 


The Portuguese knew how to fight bravely and to sing their triumphs, but 
they did not know how to build ; and for this reason the monastery of 
Alcobaga, founded in fulfilment of a vow by Alfonso I, king of Portugal, in 
1170, is an Anglo-Saxon church, built by workmen from England. A new 
architectural epoch dates from the fifteenth century, and its character has 
been best perpetuated in the abbey of Batalha. Of its kind, this is one of the 
most beautiful edifices in existence ; and assuredly it is the most majestic 
and the most pure in form that Portugal possesses. It was built in the reign 
of Joao I (1385-1433) who brought from England a celebrated sculptor 
named Stephenson. Many German, English, and Norman artists summoned 
by the monarch came to aid him. Joao himself and his queen Philippa, 
granddaughter of Edward III of England, supervised the work. And that 
nothing might be lacking to the poetic magnificence and graceful details of 
the building, another queen, the pious Leonora, and two monarchs — Joao 
II, the poet king, and after him, Emmanuel — followed the continuance of 
the work with intelligent interest. Nothing in the whole peninsula rivals in 
magnificence the facade of the monastery, nor in boldness of design its 
chapter hall. 6 


THE OKIGIN OF PORTUGAL 


It has been stated that geographically the kingdom of Portugal is an integral 
part of the Iberian peninsula ; the only reason why it has retained its 
independence, while the other mediaeval states of that peninsula have 
merged into the kingdom of Spain, is to be found in its history. When Philip 
II of Spain annexed Portugal it was a century too late for it to coalesce with 
Spain. It had then produced Vasco da Gama and Alfonso de Albuquerque, 
and its language had been developed from a Romance dialect into a literary 
language by Camoens and Sa de Miranda. Conscious of its national history, 
it broke away again from Spain in 1640, and under the close alliance of 
England maintained its separate and national existence during the 
eighteenth century. A union with Spain might have been possible, however, 
during the first half of the present century had not a generation of historians 
and poets arisen who, by recalling the great days of the Portuguese 
monarchy, have made it impossible for Portugal ever again to lose the 
consciousness of her national existence. 


The history of Portugal really begins with the gift of the fief of the Terra 
Portucalensis or the county of Porto Cale to Count Henry of Burgundy in 
1094 ; for any attempt to identify the kingdom of Portugal and the 
Portuguese people with Lusitania and the Lusitanians is utterly without 
foundation. With the rest of the Iberian peninsula, Portugal was colonised 
by the Phcenicians and conquered by the Carthaginians ; and the Roman 
province of Lusitania, whether according to the division of Iberia into three 
provinces under Augustus or into five under Hadrian, in no way coincided 
with the historical limits of the kingdom of Portugal. In common with the 
rest of the peninsula, it was overrun by the Vandals, Alans, and Visigoths, 
and eventually conquered by the Arabs in the eighth century. It was not 
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until the fifteenth century that an attempt was made by Garcia de Menezes 
to identify Lusitania with Portugal. Under the influence of the Renaissance, 
Bernardo de Brito insisted on the identity, and claimed Viriathus as a 
Portuguese hero. Other writers of the same epoch delighted in calling 


TBI 


Portugal by the classical name of ” Lusitauia,” and Camoens, by the very 
title of his great epic, Os Lusiadas, has immortalised the appellation. 


For two centuries Portugal remained subject to the Omayyad caliphs, and 
under their wise rule the old Roman colonice and municipia, such as 
Lisbon, Lamego, Viseu, and Oporto, maintained their Roman self- 
government and increased in wealth and importance. Towards the close of 
the tenth centuiy, as the Omayyad caliphate grew weaker, the Christian 
princes of Visigothic descent who dwelt in the mountains of the Asturias 
began to grow more audacious in their attacks on the declining power, and 
in 997 Bermudo II, king of Galicia, won back the first portion of modern 
Portugal from the Mohammedans by seizing Oporto and occupying the 
province now known as Entre-Minho-e-Douro. In the beginning of the 
eleventh century the Omayyad caliphate finally broke up, and independent 
emirs established themselves in every large city, against whom the Christian 
princes waged incessant and successful war.c 


In 1027 Alfonso V of Leon fell before Viseu, the siege of wliich was in 
consequence abandoned ; but in 1057, both it and Lamego were recovered 
bj’ his son-in-law, Ferdinand I ; and the following year Coimbra shared the 
same fate. In 1093, Santarem, Lisbon, and Cintra were reduced by Alfonso 
VI, the famous conqueror of Toledo, whose arms were generally so 
successful against the misbelievers. “ As these conquests were continually 
exposed to the irruptions of the Almoravids, in 1095 tliat monarch 
conferred the government of Portugal from the Minho to the Tagus, and the 
right of conquering as far as the Guadiana, on Henry of Besangon or 
Burgundy, who in 1072 had married his illegitimate daughter Theresa, and 
to whose arms he had been so much indebted for many of his recent 
successes. ^ 


The nature of the authority conferred on the new count has been a matter of 
much controversy between the Castilian and Portuguese writers. While the 
latter maintain that the concession of Alfonso was full and entire, — a 
suiTender of all feudal claims over the country, which the count was to 
govern in full sovereignty, — the former no less zealously contend that the 
government was to be held as a fief, hereditary indeed, but no less 
dependent on the crown of Leon. In the absence of documentary evidence, 


probability only can guide us. It is unreasonable to suppose either that the 
king was willing, or, if willing, that his nobles would allow him to 
dismember at once and forever so fair a territory from his crown, and that 
too in favour of a stranger and an illegitimate daughter — for illegitimate 
she was, notwithstanding the allegations to the contrary by some Portuguese 
writers, who seldom regard truth if unpalatable to their national vanity. That 
Portugal was conferred as a dependent fief is also confirmed by the disputes 
between its early sovereigns and those of Leon — the former striving to 
maintain their avowed independence, the latter to reduce them to their 
reputed original vassalage. Alfonso died in 1109. 


‘ According to the Chronicon Lusitanum,d the Chronicon Complutense,’ 
and other authorities, Lisbon and Cintra were taken by Alfonso. They must, 
however, have been soon recovered by the Moors. 


- That Henry, whose extraction has given rise to much disputation, was of 
the family of the first dulie of Burgundy, and of the royal blood of France, 
is indisputable from a MS. discovered in the monaistery of Fleury, 
according to La Clfede./ 
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The administration of Henry was vigorous, and his military conduct 
glorious. His triumphs over the Mohammedans were frequent, whether 
achieved in concert with his father-in-law, Alfonso, or by his own unaided 
arm. Nor were his efforts to crush rebellion, whether of his local Christian 
governors or of his Mohammedan vassals, less successful. One of his last 
acts was to assist his natural sovereign, Urraca, daughter of Alfonso, against 
her husband the king of Aragon. He died in 1112, leaving many ecclesiastic 
structures enriched by his liberality. Braga, Oporto, Coimbra, Lamego, and 
Viseu were the places most indebted to his piety. Unfortunately for his 
memory, many of the great deeds recorded of him by his partial people rest 
on authority too disputable to. be received. Probably some of them have 
been confounded with those of his more famous son. 


During the minority of Alfonso [or Affonso], the son of Henry, who, at his 
father’s death, was only in his second year, the administration of the 
kingdom was assumed by the widowed Theresa. The character of this 
princess is represented as little superior to that of her sister Urraca : the 
same violence, the same unbridled passions, and the same unnatural 
jealousy of her son appear, though in a degree undoubtedly less criminal, to 
have distinguished her conduct. Yet on that sister and her nephew, the 
successor of Urraca, she sometimes made war, in the hope of profiting by 
the dissensions of the period ; on every occasion she was rej/ulsed, and was 
forced to sue for peace. Her intimacy with Dom Ferdinand Peres, whom she 
is supposed to have secretly married, and through whom all favours were to 
be solicited, roused the jealousy of the courtiers. By their persuasion 
Alfonso, whom she had rigorously endeavoured to exclude from all 
participation in public affairs, undertook to wrest the sovereignty from her 
hands. He had little difficulty in collecting troops ; for no sooner did he 
erect the standard of resistance, than the discontented nobles flocked round 
it. His preparations reached the ears of his mother, who wrathfully armed to 
defend her authority. The two armies met near the fortress of Guimaraes, 
where the princess was utterly routed, and forced to seek refuge in the 
castle of Leganoso. There she was speedily invested, and compelled to 
surrender the reins of government into the hands of her son, while her 
favourite or husband fled into Galicia. She survived her fall about two 
years.’ 


The new count was destined to prove a more formidable enemy to the 
Mohammedans than even his able father. During the first years of his 
administration, he was at variance with his cousin, Alfonso VII or VIII, 
whose Galician territories he invaded, and with whose enemy, the king of 
Navarre, he entered into alliance.” 


When Alfonso Henriques was no longer checked by the enmity of his 
Christian neighbours, he prosecuted his enterprises against the Moors witli 
such vigour that he soon extended his sway nearly to the Tagus ; and, by the 
terror of his progress, obliged Ali to send from Africa a powerful army, to 
support the walls, next threatened against him. A battle ensued, esteemed 
the most memorable in Portuguese annals, but which has been so disfigured 
by national vanity or ignorance that the facts relating to it are not easily 


ascertainable. The numbers of the Mohammedans are rated at three hundred 
thousand, and even at six hundred thousand men ; and this host is said to 
have been commanded by five kings. Since the establishment of the 


iLemos (7 endeavours to vindicate the character of Theresa from the 
charges imputed to her: the same vain effort, as the reader will reiiipinber, 
has been made by the Castilian writers in favour of Urraca. 
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Almoravid domination, there were no Moorish kings left in Spain ; but the 
name was erroneously given to the walls who led the troops of their 
respective provinces. What does seem certain respecting the battle in 
question is that the Mussulman forces were incomparably superior to the 
Portuguese ; that, dreading an invasion, which, even if ultimately foiled, 
must still bring inevitable ruin upon his territories, the count boldly crossed 
the Tagus, and advanced to the plain of Ourique [or Orik], where he 
entrenched himself strongly, and awaited the attack ; that the Moors 
repeatedly assaulted his fortifications and were as often repulsed, until at 
last, from weariness and mortification, they fell into some disorder ; and 
that Alfonso Henriques, seizing the critical moment, burst out upon them 
from behind his lines, and completed their discomfiture. Upon the field of 
victory the army were said to have hailed their count king of Portugal; and 
this glorious day, the 25th of July, 1139, is considered the epoch of the 
foundation of the monarchy. The five walls of Badajoz, Beja, Elvas, Evora, 
and Lisbon were found amongst the dead, and honoured with the royal title. 
The conqueror assumed, as the arms of Portugal, their five shields, arranged 
in what he called a cross, though the figure they present more resembles 
that of a cinque upon dice; and accordingly the Portuguese arms are termed 
As Quinas, the Cinques. 


Alfonso’s military election was said to have been subsequently confirmed 
by the cortes of Lamego, with a solemnity well deserving attention, as 
perhaps the only instance on record of a formal compact between prince 


and people, at the original establishment of a monarchy.* But it is now 
denied that such a cortes ever sat, the story being of much later date. The 
true kingship of Alfonso Henriques dates from 1143 when, at the 
intervention of a papal legate, Alfonso VII recognised him as king and 
vassal of the pope.” 


Having established liis own independence of foreign authority, the new king 
proceeded to the emancipation of his clergy from their subjection to the 
archbishop of Toledo, whose primacy extended over the whole peninsula. 
This was the subject of long negotiations with the papal see ; but Alfonso 
Henriques at length obtained from Pope Alexander III a bull dissolving the 
connection with Toledo, and constituting the archbishop of Braga primate 
of Portugal. 


Alfonso Henriques’ last conquest from the Moors was the city of Lisbon, 
which he took by the help of a fleet of French, English, and German 
crusaders, who put into the Tagus in their way to the Holy Land. He easily 
persuaded these champions of Christianity that it would be no violation of 
their vow to suspend their voyage for a while, in order to fight the 
Mohammedans in Portugal ; and some of them, chiefly English, he is said 
to have induced permanently to settle in his new acquisitions.*’ 


In 1117, we find the Portuguese intent on regaining Santarem. As the 
fortifications were strong, and the defenders numerous, he caused a small 
but resolute band to scale the walls by night : scarcely had twenty-five 
reached the summit of the wall, when the Moorish inhabitants took the 
alarm, and flew to arms. In vain one of the gates was opened by the 
Christians, and the rest of the assailants rushed in. The struggle which 
ensued, amidst the darkness of night, the clash of weapons, the groans of 
dying warriors, the shrieks of women and infants who were indiscriminately 
butchered, constituted a scene which none but a demon would have 
delighted to witness, which none but a demon would have commanded. ^ In 
an hour this important fortress, one of 


^” Mas o rei mandando fazer as mortes indistintas, sem diferenca de sexo, 
e idade ; o horror dos gemidos, o tropel da gente, o clamor das mulheres, a 
meninos, o escuro da noite causan hum espanto tao geral.” — Lbmo3.» 
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the great bulwarks of Christian Lusitauia, was iu possession of the victor. 
His success, and the embarrassment of the Mohammedan princes of Spain, 
both on account of the rising power of the Almohads in Africa, and of the 
hostilities of the kings of Leon and Castile, emboldened him to attempt the 
recovery of Lisbon. That city was invested; but the valour of the defenders 
and the strength of the walls would doubtless have compelled him to raise 
the siege, had not a succour arrived which no man could have expected. 
This was a fleet of crusaders, chiefly of English, under the command of 
William Longsword, who was hastening to the Holy Land. The Portuguese 
king had little difliculty in persuading them that the cross had no greater 
enemies than the Mohammedans of Spain, and that the recovery of Lisbon 
would be no less acceptable to heaven than that of the Syrian towns : the 
hope of plunder did the rest ; the crusaders disembarked, and joined in the 
assaults which were daily made on the place. After a gallant defence of five 
months, the besieged showing no disposition to surrender, the Christians 
appointed October 25th for a general assault on the city. It was carried by 
storm ; a prodigious number of the Moors were put to the sword ; the 
crusaders were too much enriched to dream of continuing their voyage ; so 
that, with the exception of a few who received lands in Portugal, the rest 
returned to their own country. 


But the Mohammedans had still possession of one-half of Portugal, and of 
several strong fortresses. Having reduced Cintra, Alfonso passed the Tagus, 
and seized on seyeral fortified places in Estremadura, and even in Alemtejo. 
It was not, however, until 1158 that he seriously attempted the reduction of 
Alcacer-do-Sal, which fell, after a vigorous resistance of two months. In 
1165 Cezimbra and Palmella were invested : the former place was speedily 
taken ; while, before the latter, he had to encounter a strong force sent to 
relieve it by the Moorish governor of Badajoz.’ The misbelievers were 
defeated, and many places made to surrender. 


The martial character of the Portuguese king, as well as the almost 
uninterrupted success of his arms, inclined him to perpetual war m — 
whether with Moors or Christians appears to have given him little concern. 
In 1167 he seized on Limia, a territory of Galicia, which he claimed on the 
ground of its having formed part of his mother’s dowry. The following year 
he advanced against Badajoz, the Moorish governor of which was a vassal 
of the king of Leon. Ferdinand II hastened to its relief ; but before his 
arrival the Portuguese standard floated on the towers. The forces of 
Ferdinand were greatly superior in number, and the Portuguese king 
prepared to issue from the gates — whether, as the national writers assert, to 
contend for his new conquest on the open field, or, as the Castilians say, to 
escape from the incensed monarch of Leon, is uncertain. What is 
indubitable is that, as he was passing through the gate with precipitation, his 
thigh came into contact with the wall or bars, and was shattered. He was 
taken prisoner by the Leonese, and conducted to their king, who treated him 
with courtesy, and consented to his liberation on the condition of his 
surrendering the places which he had usurped in Galicia. From this 
accident, however, he never recovered so as to be able to mount a horse ; 
but it had a much worse effect than his own personal decrepitude : it 
encouraged the restless Mohammedans to resume their incursions into his 
territories. 


1 On this occasion Alfonso, with no more than sixty horsemen, is said to 
have encountered five hundred horsemen of the Almoravids, and forty 
thousand foot ; and, what is more, to have defeated them I (See Chronicon 
LusitaimmA) These prodigious relations were admitted without scruple by 
the earlier historians of Portugal. 
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Though these incursions were repressed by the valour of his son, Dom 
Sancho, who, not content with defending Portugal, penetrated into the 
Moorish territory, to the very outskirts of Seville, his people could not fail 
to suffer from the ravages of the misbelievers. This irruption, too, had its ill 


effect ; it so much incensed Yusuf ben Yakub, the emperor of the Almohads, 
that he despatched a considerable force into the kingdom. The discomfiture 
of this army under the wall of Abrantes, and the exploits of the celebrated 
Dom Fuas Roupinho, one of Sancho’s captains, preserved the country 
indeed from the yoke of the stranger, but not from the devastation; 
Alemtejo, above all, suffered in this vindictive warfare. 


Alfonso Henriques died December 6th, 1185. His memory is held by the 
Portuguese in the highest veneration ; and hints are not obscurely given that 
he merited canonisation. He, who had been favoured by a celestial vision at 
Ourique, whose holy intentions had been so miraculously communicated to 
St. Bernard, and after death whose mantle, preserved with religious 
reverence, could cure the diseased, was surely worthy of ecclesiastical 
deification. That, in after times, when Joao I gained Ceuta, he appeared in 
white armour in the choir of Santa Cruz at Coimbra, and informed the holy 
brotherhood that he and his son Dom Sancho were proceeding to Ceuta to 
assist their vassals, no true Portuguese ever yet disbelieved : hence the 
peculiar office which the monks of that magnificent house solemnised in his 
honour. To a less Catholic reader, ” this always adorable king ” {sempre 0 
rei adoravel’) may, from his indiscriminate slaughter of the innocent and 
guilty, and from his amours, appear to have been imbued with the 
imperfections of our nature. ^ 


HEKCULANO’S ESTIMATE OF THE FIBST PORTUGUESE KING 


Alfonso I was not generally over-scrupulous in sacrificing his knightly 
generosity and even his political faith to public convenience. The methods 
which he nearly always adopted to secure the independence and extend the 
limits of Portugal do more honour to his strength and dexterity than to his 
delicacy on points of honour. If, however, the severe and impartial historian 
must perceive blemishes in the character of Alfonso I as a man, justice 
must, in his favour, throw into the scale the difficulties which beset him in 
bequeathing to the next generation a well-cemented political existence, and 
a nationality, as we may say, sufficiently compact to withstand the storms 
which shook the peninsula. He had to attend to the internal organisation of 


society and externally to secure it an advantageous position in relation to 
the various nations of Spain, Christian and Mussulman. 


Founder of a new dynasty in the midst of a society equally new, what more 
natural than that Alfonso I should conceive it necessary gradually to 
accustom his subjects as well as foreigners to look upon his son Sancho as 
king before death came to make, as it were, solution of continuity between 
father and son, and therefore in the monarchy ? In Leon and Castile 
heredity had superseded election to the throne in point of fact ; but the 
Visigothic right of election still existed as a written law, and was still 
presupposed by the formula of coronation even in the thirteenth century. 
There were no particular institutions in Portugal to fix the succession, nor 
any security that the Leonese-Castilian dynasty would offer a long line of 
kings succeeding each other from father to son. Neither daring nor ambition 
were lacking in those days; and the death of the first king of the Portuguese 
might give rise 
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to serious disturbance, either in the country itself or from without, 
especially as Ferdinand II had already shown in his conduct towards the 
young king of Castile that his generosity could not always resist an 
opportunity of add-ing another crown to that which he already possessed. 
These and similar considerations probably moved Alfonso I to associate his 
son with him in the government, not by any formal act of which we have 
record, but by giv-ing him a free hand in the government of the state, 
especially in matters of warfare. 


Following the phases of this long reign, and judging impartially the actions 
of the man placed by providence at the head of the nation, to guide it in the 
first years of its existence, it is recognised that the idea of fixing the 
Portuguese independence outweighed all other considerations in his mind, 
sometimes perhaps to the prejudice of some which should have been 
respected. It is this idea which in reality links together many acts of Alfonso 


Henriques which, taken separately, would give men a right to accuse him of 
little faith and immoderate ambition. Besides the revolt against Doiia 
Theresa which is to be attributed rather to the nobles than to an 
inexperienced youth, the breaking of the truce with the emperor in 1137, the 
cruelties practised upon the Saracens, and finally his conduct towards the 
king of Leon, his son-in-law, whose noble and generous character cannot 
fail to cast a reflection upon that of A.lfonso I, are actions which, taken 
separately, are worthy of condemnation, at least until records reveal some 
circumstances still unknown to us, which may absolve them. But, if we 
consider them in connection with the idea to which the king of Portugal had 


devoted himself, and which was so to speak incarnate in him, who will not 
find excuses for such actions, especially if we consider the barbarous epoch, 
the difficult situation of the country, and the real weakness of a society 
separated from another which struggled to bring it to reunion ? The great 
need to which Alfonso I was bound to attend was to give homogeneity and 
internal and external strength to the nation which was being formed. For 
this purpose he was forced at the same time to seek the favour of the 
church, the first element of strength in those days ; to favour the nobles, the 
chief nerve of the army, and finally to impart the utmost degree of vigour to 
the municipal spirit without which, in our opinion, popular spirit and keen 
love of country never have existed and never will exist. 


Besides this labour of internal organisation, he had to extend the limits of 
the territory which he inherited, too narrow for the establishment of an 
independent state. The fear of his name among the Mussulmans and 
Christians and the daring of his troops were means to accomplish it. 
Naturally warlike, two successive generations learned in his school the hard 
business of war and succeeded in bequeathing to those to come the glorious 
traditions of strength and patriotic love which the nation guarded religiously 
for several centuries. However, before Alfonso I could trust the 
independence 
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abode. Tliey Hy until the earth appears a mere “garden bed,” but here the 
rash attempt of the eagle to reach the highest regions appears to be 
punished. The two are hurled down from heaven upon the earth. Another 
part of the legend tells of a deceit practised upon the eagle by the serpent, 
aided by Sliamash, in which the eagle dies a miserable death. 


The second story of a visit to heaven is found in the legend of Adapa. This 
legend was on one of the tablets found at Tel Amarna. Adapa is a son of the 
god Ea, and is represented as serving in his temple. One day as he is lishing 
in the sea the south wind overturns his boat. Adapa then fights with the 
south wind and succeeds in breaking its wings so that it does not blow for 
seven days. At the end of this time Anu, in heaven, becomes aware that the 
south wind has not been blowing and inquires the reason. When told, he 
becomes very angry that anyone should have had the audac-ity to interfere 
with any of his creatures. He accordingly sends for Adapa to appear before 
him. Ea gives his son advice as to his conduct, telling him how to secure the 
good favour of the two porters at the gate, one of whom is Tammuz. He 
tells him further : ” When thou comest before Anu, they will offer thee food 
of death — do not eat. Water of death they will offer thee — do not drink. 
They will offer thee a garment — put it on. They will otter thee oil — 
anoint thyself.” Adapa then reaches heaven, and everything happens as Ea 
has told him. Only the food and water which are ottered him are of life not 
of death, and thus Adapa loses his chances of eternal life. Anu looks at him 
in amazement and exclaims : ” O Adapa, why didst thou not eat and drink? 
Now thou canst not live.” Here, as in the case of Adam in the biblical story, 
whose name by the way may possibly be identical with Adapa, we see that 
a deceit was practised on man. In each case he is told that the food and 
water of life will bring him death, although the Babylonian story differs 
from the biblical in that the former freely and gladly accords man 
knowledge, as represented by the clothing and oil for anointment, which 
may be regarded as symbols of civilisation. 
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of the country to the chances of war, it was necessary to shield it while a 
frail plant, by political dexterity. In some cases this gave rise to actions 
which considered summarily would be condemned by severe morality. But 
view the picture in the proper light, and the stains wlaich before cast a 
shadow upon the noble and haughty figure of the first Portuguese king will 
almost disappear, and the sympathy which the Portuguese nation has in all 
ages shown for the memory of the son of Count Henry will again appear 
estimable, for it has its roots in a sentiment rarely found among nations — 
gratitude to those to whom they are most indebted. This national afi/ection 
went so far as to attribute to Alfonso Henriques the halo of the saints, and 
urge that Rome should bestow upon the fierce conqueror that crown which 
belongs to the martyr’s resignation. But if a creed of peace and humility 
forbade Rome to grant that crown, another religion likewise venerable, the 
religion of patriotism, teaches us that when we pass the pale, worm-eaten 
portal of the church of Santa Cruz we are about to pay homage to the ashes 
of that man but for whom the Portuguese nation, and perhaps even the name 
of Portugal, would not be in existence to-day. 


REIGNS OF SANCHO I Ain> ALFONSO U 


The historical value of the twenty-six years’ reign of the son of Alfonso I is 
perhaps no less than that of his own long term of government; but the 
character of the two epochs differ as much as did the gifts and characters of 
the two princes who presided over the political life of each. Less able as a 
captain than his father, and without that superior invention and daring 
which incited the founder of the monarchy to great enterprises, Sancho I 
was far from winning equal renown as a conqueror, but wasted the best 
years of his manhood in wars for the most part useless and obscure. 


Upon this point the two epochs admit of no comparison. Before the sword 
of Alfonso, Saracen and Christian drew back dismayed, citadels and castles 
opened their gates ; the limits of the country were extended, and the 
foundations of the existence of Portugal, cemented by torrents of blood, 
were permanently laid in the west of Spain. After a conquest Sancho always 
lost again, and for years carried on a sterile strife with Leon ; and if he 
recovered a part of the north and west of Alemtejo it was because the 
Almohads, whose power was already on the decline, had not sufficient 
forces to maintain the almost useless dominion of those inhospitable 
deserts, and so abandoned them, while the Christians, especially the 
military orders, gradually reclaimed them and built castles and preceptories. 


But if we turn our eyes from the frontiers and look upon the interior of the 
country, the name of the second monarch appears no less glorious than that 
of the first, and we see his reign as a complement of the preceding reign. 
Fertilised by the ashes of the martyrs of the Gospel and the Koran, turned 
and furrowed by the steel of combatants and the whirl of battles, the land of 
Portugal received from the hands of Sancho the seeds of greatness and royal 
strength in the councils which were everywhere established; in the farms 
and villages which were founded in the districts least subject to invasion 
and incursions ; and in the frontier castles which were crowned with 
bastions and provided with military stores. In those da}‘s the courage which 
faces death was but a trivial virtue. Without the grand idea which dominated 
all his conquests, without the political skill and extraordinary military talent 
with which he made up for the lack of strength and resources 
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of the monarchy which he founded, Alfonso I, in spite of his courage and 
energy, would rank no higher than a fortunate knight. 


Upon this point his son was not fortune’s favourite. However, he revenged 
himself nobly, labouring to earn the title of the Povoador, or city-builder, 
which he indeed deserved. History, so subject to the vulgar error of rating 


the barren laurel crown above the fruitful olive branch, has treated the last 
years of Sancho’s reign with scorn because therein he endeavoured to 
substitute cities for deserts, cultivated fields for waste lauds, and life for 
death. He pursued this end with energy, and his highest praise lies in the 
collection of documents which prove his activity and which are perhaps but 
a small portion of those once existing. This monarch sincerely followed the 
system which the internal state of the nation demanded, and enabled his 
successors to be, if not more valiant, at least more fortunate soldiers. 


Such is the justice due to Sancho as king. As a man his moral character was 
not relatively bad, it was vulgar ; that is, he had the defects common to 
princes and barons of the times; he was ignorant and credulous — for 
science, according to the opinion of the age, was only fit for the mean- 
spirited — irascible, and violent, because moderation is not learned upon 
the battle-field, where his father educated him. Besides this he seems to 
have been inclined to gallantry and the pleasures of the chase. Certain facts 
of his life also cast upon him the suspicion of cupidity, and of having 
gathered large sums into his treasury by means grievous to his nation. 
Sancho himself asserts that the defenders of the state often lacked 
necessaries, and yet he left in his will nearly a million maravedis, almost all 
in gold coin, that is, more than three million cruzados of the actual currency 
— truly an incredible sum, if we consider the rarity of precious metals at 
that time. Such riches presuppose frequent rapine or a too violent system of 
taxation. Indeed it is proved by a law of Alfonso II that the king as well as 
his barons obtained the greatest necessaries of life at an incomparably 
inferior price, a monstrous imposition which may give us some idea of the 
other exactions of the treasury. 


But the point in which the reign of Sancho has perhaps the highest 
significance lies in the beginning of that varied and complex fact which for 
three centuries constituted the jirincipal feature of our Middle Ages. We 
speak of the alliance of the king and councils against the privileged classes, 
the clergy and the nobility. The first phases of the struggle are not only the 
beginning but the epitome, or rather the symbol of the whole. The burgesses 
of Oporto, attacking their bishop and lord with the officers of the crown, 
confiscating his property, expelling him covered with ignominy, and 
braving the anger of the powerful family of Martinho Rodrigues, are a type 


of the resistance and ill will exhibited by the municipality and the king 
towards the two high classes of the state, until the monarchy gained a final 
and decisive victory. Sancho, abandoning the citizens of Oporto, 
transferring, so to speak, his inert strength of a dying man to the opposite 
camp, and even associating himself with the clergy to assist in subduing the 
burgesses, gave a deplorable example to his successors and stirred up the 
popular spirit to future strife. In spite of this, history cannot condemn him, 
for everything seems to indicate that the last months of his life were one 
protracted agony; and if even in our own times, when religious feeling has 
grown dim and weak, souls calling themselves strongly tempered waver at 
the approach of death, and bow not only to the terrors of religion but often 
even to the superstitious beliefs of infancy which then importunately revive 
— how can we fail to excuse an ignorant and credulous man, boru in an 
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inexorable age, for sacrificing both political convenience and loyalty to the 
voice of a frequently legitimate remorse ?j 


Alfonso II ” the Fat” had no sooner ascended the throne than he showed a 
disposition to evade the execution of his father’s will. Not only did he 
refuse to allow his brothers the money which had been bequeathed them, 
but he insisted on the restitution of the fortresses which belonged to his two 
sisters, the saints Theresa and Sancha ; and on their refusal to surrender 
them, he seized them by force. The infantas complained to the pope and the 
king of Leon : the former ordered his legate to see justice done to them ; the 
latter, who still bore an affection towards his divorced wife Theresa, 
interfered more effectually by way of arras. The Leonese entered Portugal 
by way of Badajoz, reduced several fortresses, and spread devastations 
around them. In the sequel, Alfonso of Portugal, at the command of the 
pope and doubtless through fear of the Leonese, consented to treat with his 
sisters. 


The transactions of Alfonso with the Mohammedans were not so 
remarkable as those of his predecessors — a circumstance that must be 
attributed not to his want of military spirit but to his excessive corpulency, 
which rendered the fatigues of the field intolerable. Though he sent a 
handful of troops to aid in the triumphs of Las Navas de Tolosa, he did not 
take the field in person against the enemies of his faith, until 1217 when the 
arrival in his ports of another crusading armament, which promised to co- 
operate in his designs, roused him to the reduction of Alcacer-do-Sal, a 
place that still remained in the power of the misbelievers. It held out till the 
end of September. The IMohammedans who had remained in Alemtejo, and 
were pressing the siege of several fortresses, were compelled to retire. 


During the last three years of his reign, Alfonso had new disputes with the 
church. He appears to have borne little resjiect for the ecclesiastical 
immunities, some of which were, indeed, inconsistent with the interests of 
the community. Alfonso insisted on churchmen heading their own vassals in 
the wars he undertook, and such as refused were compelled to go. For such 
\dolence there was no excuse ; but in subjecting the ecclesiastical 
possessions to the same contributions as were levied on the property of the 
laymen, and churchmen themselves to the secular tribunals, he attempted a 
salutary innovation on the established system of the clerical exemptions. 
The archbishop of Braga, like the English Becket of the preceding century, 
remonstrated with the king; and when remonstrances were ineffectual, 
hurled at the head of his abettors the thunders of the church. In return he 
was deprived of his revenues, and compelled to consult his present safety 
by flight. He complained to the pope : Honorius III ordered three Castilian 
bishops to insist on ample reparation, to excommunicate the king, and 
impose an interdict on the nation. The afflicted people now endeavoured to 
effect a reconciliation between the king and the archbishop: the former 
promised to make satisfaction, and in future to respect the privileges of the 
church ; he was accordingly absolved, and the interdict removed, but before 
he could fulfil his share of the compact he was surjjrised by death (122-3). 


Sancho II, having reluctantly promised to respect the immunities of the 
church, prepared to extend the laoundary of his dominions at the expense of 
the Mohammedans. He recovered the important town of Elvas, which had 
been regained by the Moors : next Jarumeiiha and Serpa yielded to his 


arms. He now carried the war into Algarve. He appears to have left the 
enemy no fortified places in Alemtejo ; the frontier fortresses of that 
province, thus rescued from the infidels, he intrusted to the defence of the 
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order of Santiago, who triumphed in several partial engagements. The 
frontier places continued for some years to change masters, according as 
either of the hostile powers prevailed. 


In his domestic administration, Dom Sancho was doomed to be far less 
fortunate. From his infancy he appears to have been of a weak constitution, 
and of a still weaker mind ; but if he was weak, we have no proof that he 
was vicious, though great disasters afflicted his kingdom, and the historians 
of his country have stigmatised his memory. His hostility to the immunities 
of the clergy appears to have been the first and chief cause of his 
unpopularity. ‘i’ 


SANCHO II CALLED CAPELLO, “THE HOODED” 


The account of the state of the kingdom which served as a foundation for 
the acts which afterwards emanated from the Roman curia affirmed that the 
king in spite of his former promises showed on the one hand pertinacity in 
the perpetration of violence, and on the other the most inexcusable 
tolerance towards criminals, and neither amended himself nor restrained his 
subjects ; that robbers, highwaymen, incendiaries, sacrilegists, and 
murderers swarmed everywhere, robbing and killing clei-gy and laity 
without distinction, and living secure of impunity. That through this 
contagious example of the impotence of the laws, barons and knights, 
nobles and plebeians made general practice of those acts which the church 


by the most severe comminations had endeavoured to restrain. That certain 
patrons of parishes and monasteries, and others falsely giving themselves 
out as such, accompanied by illegitimate children, wasted the property of 
the said parishes and monasteries without pity, reducing them to such 
misery that the very ministers of worship could not maintain themselves ; 
so that in some there was even no one to iierform the indispensable 
services, and in others the cloisters, refectories, and other offices were 
convei’ted into stables and brothels for the lowest of men, and it might 
almost be said that divine worship had ceased there and the property of 
these holy places was given over to dilapidation and plunder. That at the 
same time Sancho allowed the castles, towns, and revenues of the crown to 
be destroyed and squandered, and suffered the increase of assassinations 
without any distinction whatever of the class, age, or sex of the victims ; as 
well as robbery, incest, the rape of nuns and secular women, grievous 
oppression of labourers, priests, and merchants, with the purpose of 
extorting money from them ; violation of temples and cemeteries, 
incendiarism, and breaches of truce. That Sancho was aware of all this and 
yet tolerated it, and through neglect of punishment facilitated the 
perpetration of further crimes ; that finally, by abandoning the defence of 
the frontiers, he, the king of Portugal, allowed the Saracens to occupy the 
lands and lordships of the Christians. ” We,” added the prelates, “have used 
our utmost endeavours to move the prince to devote himself with due 
ardour to the repression of such evils ; but he closes his ears to our 
admonitions, which have so far been entirely vain.” 


If the reader will reflect upon this last invective of the clergy against 
Sancho, he will recognise with what good reason we attribute to the long 
wars of this reign an immense influence upon the strife with the clergy, and 
see in these repeated enterprises against the infidel an idea, or maybe a 
political instinct, of the monarchy which drew strength from them for the 
eternal duel with the priesthood. As far as documents throw light upon the 
last conquests in Algarve, the accusation that Sancho in a cowardly manner 
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abandoned the defence of the frontier and allowed the Mussulman arms to 
encroach upon the territory of the kingdom was a calumny. 


But the heads of the clergy did not hesitate to adopt such means, for it was 
necessary to destroy the reputation of a conqueror of the enemies of the 
cross which the king of Portugal must still have enjoyed in the Roman 
curia, where the solemn testimonies of praise lavished upon him more than 
once by Gregory IX could not be yet forgotten. It was necessary to snatch 
the crown from the soldier’s helm and place it on a dishonoured brow, that 
they might afterwards roll it in the dust before the priestly sandal. But up to 
a certain point Sancho offered a pretext for such calumny by the fatal 
repose of the preceding years, and perhaps some obscure event, the loss of 
some unimportant tower or grange of Ayamonte in the east or Tavira in the 
west, a loss exaggerated by ecclesiastical malice, gave the absurd assertion 
some appearance of truth. 


The description of the state of Portugal, drawn up by the Roman curia, 
although exaggerated, was based on facts proved by various documents and 
memoirs of that time, and above all by the inquisitions of the following 
reign. But these very inquisitions prove that the members of the secular 
clergy and monastic orders were not innocent of the public evils, especially 
as regards robbery and the diminution of the patrimony of the crown. They 
complained of the contempt in which canonical censure was held, but the 
fault was theirs. The spiritual sword was blunted by excessive use ; 
excommunication, interdict, denial of burial in consecrated ground 
accompanied all the pretensions of the ministers of the altar, even those 
which the rudest of men could plainly perceive to be dictated by shameful 
cupidity. It is not surprising, therefore, that the nobles as well as the 
burgesses and peasants laughed at the chastisement which the clergy 
themselves taught them to despise. It was this contrast which throughout all 
Europe wounded the most enlightened men and gradually undermined the 
foundations and political influence of the church. The representation of the 
prelates was therefore doubl}4 disloyal, attributing to the king alone the 
evils of which they were no less guilty, and describing the crimes and 
excesses of the laity towards the clergy, but forgetting to mention the abuse 
of divine things and the cupidity and lawlessness of the clergy. 


The truth is, however, that this new phase of the interminable conflict 
between the clergy and the civil power did not arise from the cause 
assigned, but from the conjunction of circumstances which gave the bishops 
the means of gaining a decisive victory over the crown. The idea of 
deposing a king through the initiative of the church was old, and was 
considered so feasible that in grave cases the popes did not hesitate to 
allude to it clearly in their comminations and threats. In Portugal especially, 
as a kingdom in a man-ner dependent upon the papal throne, such a course 
must have seemed even easier, as the king was without moral or material 
means of defence.} 


SANCHO DEPOSED, ALFONSO IH SUCCEEDS (1245 A.D.) 


Censures were passed on the monarch for his persecution of the dean of 
Lisbon. His subsequent repentance disarmed the pontiff ; and, 
notwithstanding the complaints of the people tjiat the laws were silent, and 
brute force only triumphed, he would doubtless have ended his reign in 
peace, had he not resumed or permitted the spoliation of the church. At 
length, both clergy and people united their murmurs ; they perceived that 
the king was too feeble 
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to repress the daily feuds of his barons, who broke out into open war and 
committed the greatest excesses. They applied to Innocent IV, who, in 
concert with the fathers of tlie council, issued a decree by which, though the 
royal title was left to Sancho, the administration was declared to be vested 
in the infante Alfonso, brother of the king. 


No sooner did Alfonso hear of the extraordinary proceedings of the pope 
and council, than he prepared to vindicate tlie title which it had conferred 
upon him. He was then at Boulogne-sur-Mer, the lordship of which 


belonged to him in the right of his wife Matilda. Having sworn before the 
papal commissioners to administer Portugal with justice, and leaving the 
government of Boulogne in the hands of his countess, he embarked at that 
port, and safely landed at Lisbon. At first the king intended to oppose the 
infante ; but seeing how generally the deputies owned him, — how all 
classes, nobles and citizens, prelates and jeasants, joined his brother, — he 
retreated into Spain, to solicit the support of his cousin, Ferdinand III. As 
that saintly monarch was too busy in the Andalusian wars to assist the 
fugitive king in person, he recommended the interests of his guest to his son 
Alfonso. The Castilian infante showed no want of zeal in behalf of his 
relative. He collected a considerable army, and invaded Portugal. Arriving 
before Leiria without much opposition, he was preparing to storm that 
fortress, when he was visited by a deputation from the archbishop of Braga, 
which conjured him, as a true son of the church, not to incur 
excommunication by opposing the execution of the pontifical bulls. The 
Castilian infante listened, and obeyed : he led back his army ; and the 
deposed monarch, now bereft of all hope, retired to Toledo, where, early in 
1248, he ended his days. So long as the latter lived, some of the fortified 
places in Portugal refused to acknowledge the regent ; but on his deatli 
without issue — there is no evidence that he was ever married — his 
brother was peaceably acknowledged as his successor. 


Alfonso III, on arriving at a height which, a few years before, his ambition 
could scarcely have reached, was not without apprehensions that the 
Castilian king or infante might trouble him in his usurpation, and assembled 
the three estates of his realm to deliberate on the means of defence. 
Fortunately for his ambition, both father and son were absorbed by their 
Andalusian conquests. To secure, if possible, the good will of the former, he 
sent a considerable aid to the Christian camp, which was readily received 
by the hero. In the meantime he himself resolved to profit by the reverses of 
the misbelievers, and finish the conquest of Algarve. At the head of a 
sufficient force, he accordingly penetrated into that province, and speedily 
recovered the places which the Mohammedans had again surprised. In a 
subsequent expedition, his ardour or avarice led him to encroach on the 
possessions of Alfonso el Sabio, Ferdinand’s successor. The Castilian army 
marched against the Portuguese, who were compelled to retreat. The 
Castilian king did not stop here. On the pretext that Algarve, as chiefly 


In the Euphrates valley religion was very closely associated with the actual 
life of the nation. The temples were storehouses and banking establishments 
; the priests were lawyers and scribes. Every historical inscription contains 
a reference to the gods. Victory was due to their intervention. Nothing was 
conceived without them. Their festivals were the great events of the year. 
The German excavating society has recently brought to light the old 
procession street between Babylon and Borsippa over which the image of 
the god Nabu used to be carried on his annual visit to Marduk at Babylon. 
This street was decorated with glazed, coloured tiles, representing a stately 
procession of lions and other beasts, which show a high grade of artistic 
talent. 


The Babylonian religion shows its development plainly. In its earliest phase 
we have the belief in a great many spirits and demons, who could be 
controlled by magic. Then comes the period of local cults followed by the 
organised pantheon, in which we see faint signs of a conception of one god 
manifested in many forms. « 


To sum up in the words of Tiele : From all that has been said it will be seen 
that the religion of the Babylonians had at an early date attained a 
comparatively high stage of development. It had not yet crossed the 
boundary of monotheism but remained a theocratic, monarchical 
polytheism; nevertheless it came very near that boundary. The gods of 
mythology were already treated with great freedom, and the disgust which 
some of their 
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and fire in the waters, is the god Ea. This god with his circle is without 
doubt indigenous to southern Chaldea. The oldest and most important 
centre of his cult is Eridu, situated close to the sea. His son Marduk, and the 
god connected with him whom the Semites call Nabu, is especially 
honoured on the islands and coast of the Persian Gulf. Thus if legend traces 
the culture of the Chaldeans from the instruction of this god, this is the 
origin of the tradition that his worshippers, who must have been mariners 
and dwellers on the sea coast, introduced this civilisation into Chaldea. 


conquered by his subjects, the knights of Santiago, belonged to him, he 
invaded that province, and quickly reduced its chief fortresses. The 
Portuguese was glad to sue for an accommodation ; and it was at length 
agreed that he should marry Doiia Beatrice de Guzman, a natural daughter 
of the Castilian, and with her receive the sovereignty of Algarve. As the 
province had been conquered by the subjects of both crowns, equity would 
have indicated its division by the two monarchs ; but as such a division 
would probably have led to future wars, the present arrangement might be a 
politic one. The Castilian appears to have reserved to himself the 
sovereignty of Algarve, his feudatory being required both to pay tribute and 
to furnish a 
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certain number of forces whenever he should be at war. The cession, with 
whatever conditions it was accompanied, was disagreeable to the Castilians, 
who thought that their monarch had sacrificed the interests of the state ia 
favour of his daughter. The marriage was solemnised in the following year 
(in 1254), and a few years afterwards Portugal was declared forever free 
from homage to the Castilian kings. 


From the facility with which this matrimonial connection was formed, it 
would be inferred that the Portuguese was become a widower. But the 
countess Matilda still lived, and was anxious to return to her lord. Her only 
defects were her barrenness and her age — two which, though no canonist 
would recognise, were sufficient in the mind of so unscrupulous a prince as 
Alfonso. She sailed for Portugal. He refused to see her ; and when at length 
she forced her way into his presence, he heard, unmoved, her entreaties, lier 
expostulations, and threats. The queen (for such history must call her) 
retired to Boulogne, and laid her complaints before the pope and her liege 
superior, St. Louis. After a patient examination of the case, Alexander IV 
expedited a bull, by which he declared Matilda the lawful wife of Alfonso, 
and annulled the recent marriage with Doiia Beatrice. The king persevered 
in his lust, as he had already done in his usurpation, even when 


excommunicated by the pope ; and he and his household were interdicted 
from the offices of the church. A second time is she said to have visited 
Portugal, but with as little success. She had married him when poor — 
when almost an exile from his native court — and had thereby raised him to 
power and riches : and her unshaken attachment — unshaken even by his 
sickening ingratitude — proves that though the empire of the passions had 
ceased, she possessed an uncommon share of woman’s best feeling. Her last 
act, by which she bequeathed a considerable sum to this faithless deserter, 
was characteristic enough of her ruling misfortune. On her death, in 1262, 
his prelates obtained from the pope a bull to render legitimate the present 
marriage.” 


POLITICAL IMPOKTANCE OF ALFONSO’S REIGN 


Alfonso determined to bridle the power of the bishops, in spite of his oath at 
Paris. Perceiving that this could only be done with the help of the mass of 
the people, he summoned a cortes at Leiria in 1254, to which 
representatives of the cities were elected and sat with the nobles and higher 
clergy. With the help of the cortes — one of great importance in the 
constitutional history of Portugal — he dared the interdict laid upon the 
kingdom for hav-ing married again (the daughter of Alfonso el Sabio) 
whilst his first wife (Matilda, countess of Boulogne) was alive. Finally, 
however, on the petition of the archbishops and bishops of Portugal, Pope 
Urban IV legalised the disputed marriage in 1262 and legitimated his eldest 
son, Dom Diniz, while in 1263, Alfonso X made over to him the full 
sovereignty of Algarve. On the other hand, the people made use of their 
power, and in a full cortes at Coimbra in 1261 the representatives of the 
cities boldly denounced Alfonso’s tampering with the coinage, and 
compelled recognition of the fact that taxes were not levied by the inherent 
right of the king but the free consent of the people. After a prosperous and 
successful reign Nemesis came upon Alfonso in the rebellion of his eldest 
son Diniz ^ in 1277, which continued until 1279, in which year the king 
died. 


[> According to some authorities Diniz did not rebel at all, but was an 
exemplary son, and was present at his father’s death-bed. ] 
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The period of war and of territorial extension in the peninsula was now- 
over, and the period of civilisation was to dawn. Territorially and 
constitutionally Portugal was now an established kingdom ; it remained for 
it to become civilised and thoroughly homogeneous before the great heroic 
period of exploration and Asiatic conquest should begin. 


DOM DINIZ 


No better man for such work than the new king, Dom Diniz, could have 
been found ; he was himself a poet and loved letters ; he was a great 
administrator and loved justice; above all he saw the need of agriculture and 
the arts of peace to take the place of incessant wars, and nobly earned the 
title of the Re Lavrador, or Diniz the Labourer. From all these points of 
view his reign is of vast importance in the history of Portugal, though, like 
all reigns of peaceful progress, it is not signalised by many striking events. 
It began with a civil war between Diniz and his brother Alfonso, who 
disputed his legitimacy, wliich ended in a compromise ; and in 1281 Diniz 
married Isabella, daughter of Pedro III of Aragon, who for her pure and 
unselfish life was canonised in the sixteenth century. His reign is marked by 
only one war with Sancho IV and his successor, Ferdinand IV, of Castile 
and Leon, which was terminated in 1297 by a treaty of alliance, according 
to the terms of which Ferdinand IV married Constanza, daughter of Diniz, 
while Alfonso, the heir to the throne of Portugal, married Beatrice of 
Castile, sister of Ferdinand. At the end of this reign war broke out between 
the king and the heir-apparent, and a pitched battle was only prevented in 
1323 by St. Isabella riding between the armies and making a peace between 
her husband and her son, which lasted until the death of the great peace- 
monarch, the Re Lavrador, in 1325.C 


Treachery and abuse of power were so frequent that, notwithstanding 
various diplomatic disloyalties, Diniz was considered one of the most loyal 
and just princes and lords of the two kingdoms. For this reason the two 


great kingdoms of Aragon and Castile appointed him arbitrator in the most 
serious disputes, and submitted to his judgment. Although the genius of war 
did not weave martial crowns for him, as conqueror in battles — for during 
his time no great honours fell to the Portuguese arms — yet he was ever at 
the head of the national armies in all the campaigns ; knowing that his most 
powerful allies had been destroyed and others had betrayed him, he had the 
skilful audacity to penetrate forty leagues into the interior of Castile, and 
availing himself of the opportunity afforded by his opponents’ weakness, he 
increased the Portuguese dominion by two castles and eleven important 
towns, as though he were the most successful of warriors. The civil 
dissensions which disturbed his reign both arose from the same causes and 
circumstances, mediaeval feudalism, assisted by Castilian elements. Taking 
for leaders first the brother and then the son of Diniz, the rebels combatted 
royal power in the kingdom, which, supported by the people, daily 
increased feudal privileges and forces. 


The husband of Isabella was as rapid and successful in his measures against 
his brother as he was undecided and weak in repressing his son. In the first 
instance his courage was heightened by the just ambition of safeguarding 
his throne ; whereas, in the second instance, it was weakened by paternal 
affection and respect of legitimacy in the succession of the crown. 
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However, the principal glory of Diniz was not won with his sword. Of his 
epoch a perfect king, penetrated by his country’s needs, he notably 
increased the territory of Alfonso Henriques, but above all he raised to an 
amazing height the edifice of internal organisation, the foundations of 
which had been laid by Sancho I. His disloyalties with respect to the 
neighbouring kingdoms, his rare moments of repressive cruelty, the errors 
into which he may have fallen as a politician, the many faults into which he 
was in truth led by an ardent and sensual character — Diniz redeemed them 
all by the general and profound reform he effected with regard to 
Portuguese 


society. 


He raised the population of the country, as none of his predecessors had 
done, by the means we have spoken of ; he brought agriculture to a pitch of 
prosperity which we now marvel at ; he created the internal industry and 
commerce, promoted municipal organisation, favouring labour, encouraging 
markets, and raising the spirit of the people ; he safeguarded navigation by 
establishing vast societies of mutual aid between merchants, and definitely 
established a navy, with which he defended the coasts and the Portuguese 
merchant ships against pirates, and equipped his subjects for the discoveries 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which brought universal and eternal 
fame upon Portugal. He built nearly fifty fortresses, reorganised the popular 
militia, and nationalising the military orders with praiseworthy abnega-tion, 
lie widely prepared the defence of the country, and bequeathed to Dom Joao 
I the possibility of opposing a formidable invasion by Castile and 
establishing once for all, with immortal glory, the independence of the 
country. 


He was a zealous administrator, wise and economic, so that with the 
national resources he left the public treasury wealthy. Of a tolerant spirit, 
prudent and just in the application of the laws, no prince of his own times 
surpassed him in these qualities, then most rare. With gentle measures, 
affectionately and frequently protecting individual rights, he was one of the 
most determined opponents of the excessive privileges of the nobility and 
the church. Having received civil power, bound beneath the yoke of the 
Portuguese clergy, in their turn fettered to the Roman tiara, Diniz not only 
raised this power, but even succeeded in giving life to the national 
episcopacy. 


The establishment of the councils begun by previous governments largely 
progressed, and the cortes, continuing to summon the deputies of the 
people, was a new and powerful aid towards the destruction of medireval, 
ecclesiastical, and military feudalism in Portugal. With the laws respecting 
mortmain decreed and executed with civic firmness and superior wisdom, 
the clergy were deprived of territorial power and the sovereign right of 
administering justice ; civil actions were brought before secular tribunes, 


which by a usurpation of jurisdiction had up to that time been brought 
before ecclesiastical tribunals. 


The nobles were prohibited from raising new seigniorial castles, and many 
of the old were levelled ; they were deprived of their traditional rights of 
deciding mutual disputes with the sword, of making knights, of exempting 
themselves from the royal tax, turning into fiefs and boroughs tlie lands 
they had seized without just cause, and even those witli which they had 
established merely personal relations, and finally by giving judgment in 
causes in which the nobles claimed for themselves exclusive knowledge, 
the feudal nobility was totally destroyed, as was the temporal power of the 
church. Up to then the beneficial influence of the times sufficed to totally 
undermine the old oligarchic institutions of the Middle Ages, which were 
an overwhelming oppression of the people, and absorbed the forces of the 
state. 
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Finally Diniz, who was the greatest poet of the first four senturies of 
Portugal, founded to his honour the Estudaria de Santo Eloy in Lisbon, and 
also the university, causing general enthusiasm ; and by spreading the love 
of letters and study in the country, laid the foundations of secular and pub- 
lic instruction and opened to the Portuguese people the gates of science, and 
consequently those of civilisation and liberty. 


After the work of Alfonso Henriques, that of Diniz is the most important 
which Portuguese history records to us : the first was the founder of the 
military nation ; the second, that of the cultured people. The union of those 
two works gave to Portugal centuries later the possibility of realising, in the 
long evolution of mankind, her glorious mission of enlarging the known 
world.* 


Alfonso IV, surnamed the Brave, had scarcely grasped the reins of 
sovereignty, when he exhibited, in a manner little becoming royalty, his 


vindictive feelings towards his illegitimate brother, Alfonso Henriques, 
who, to escaje his wrath, had just fled into Castile. Having collected some 
troops, and been joined by a prince of Castile, he entered Portugal, laid 
waste the frontiers, and put to the sword every living being that fell in his 
way. The king now took the field in person, and laid waste the neighbouring 
territories of Castile. These harassing though indecisive hostilities might 
have continued for years, had not St. Isabella left her retreat in the convent 
of St. Clair, which she had founded, and prevailed on her son to permit the 
return of the exile. 


Another defect of the new king gave great offence to the people — his 
neglect of public business, and his addiction to the chase. The first twelve 
years of Alfonso’s reign were distracted by hostilities with his namesake of 
Castile, the husband of his daughter. Though these hostilities were chiefly 
owing to the perversity of the infante Don Juan Manuel, it cannot be denied 
that the Portuguese king had abundant reason for dissatisfaction with his 
son-in-law. The usage experienced by the Castilian queen at the hands of 
her husband ; her mortification at seeing a mistress, Leonora de Guzman, 
not only preferred to herself, but the sole depository of the royal favour ; the 
studied insults to which she was daily exposed both from her husband and 
his minion, at length exhausted her patience, and drew forth some 
complaints to her father. The influence, too, which Don Juan Manuel 
obtained in the Portuguese court through the marriage of his repudiated 
daughter Constanza with Pedro, son and heir of the Portuguese king, was 
uniformly exerted to embroil the two crowns. Alfonso of Portugal at length 
sent a herald at arms to defy his son-in-law, on the ground both of the unjust 
treatment of the queen, whom her husband was suspected of seeking to 
repudiate, and of the continued detention of Constanza. His next step was to 
enter Castile and ravage the country as far as the vicinity of Seville. 


The war was now as destructive as it was indecisive and even inglorious : it 
was one of mutual ravage, of shameless rapine, and unblushing cruelty. 
Instead of meeting each other on a fair field, they seemed intent on nothing 
but laying waste each other’s territory, and collecting as much booty as they 
could carry away : sometimes, however, the contest was decided on the 
deep, but with little success to either party. At length, through the efforts of 
the pope, the two princes agreed to a truce, and to the opening of 


negotiations for peace. But one of the conditions was the removal of 
Leonora de Guzman — a condition which Alfonso of Castile, who was 
entirely governed by that lady, was in no disposition to execute, but the 
preparations of the Mohammedans, which he knew were -chiefly directed 
against himself, and the loud complaints of his own subjects, forced him to 
promise at least that it should 
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be conceded. To the departure of Constanza, the restitution of some 
insignificant fortresses which had been reduced, and even to the return of 
his queen, the Castilian felt no repugnance ; but though he consented for 
Leonora to leave the court, he recalled her immediately after the conclusion 
of peace. To his queen, however, he no longer exhibited a marked neglect : 
on the contrary, he treated her with all the outward respect due to her 
character and station ; and the good understanding was confirmed by her 
admirable moderation. 


In the wars which the Castilian had to sustain against the Mohammedans, 
the PortutTuese — so nobly did he forget his wrongs when the interests of 
Christendom were at stake — was no inefficient ally. He was present at the 
great battle on the banks of the Salado, in which the barbaric power was so 
signally humbled. This aid he continued readily to supply, until the death of 
Alfonso of Castile, by the plague, before Gibraltar, in 1350. 


THE ROMAKCE OP INES DE CASTRO 


The tragedies represented in Castile by Pedro the Cruel, successor of 
Alfonso XI, were fully equalled by one in Portugal. Soon after his marriage 
with Constanza, Pedro, the infante of Portugal, had become passionately 
smitten with one of her attendants, Doiia Ines de Castro, a lady of 
surpassing beauty, and frail as beautiful. That he made love to her, and that 


his criminal suit was favourably received, is indubitable, both from the deep 
grief which preyed on the spirits of Constanza, and from the anxiety of the 
king, lest this new favourite should be the cause of the same disturbance in 
Portugal, as Leonora de Guzman had occasioned in Castile. To prevent the 
possibility of a marriage between the two lovers, Alfonso caused Ines to 
hold over the baptismal font a child of Pedro’s — in other words, to 
contract a near spiritual affinity. But the man whom the sacred bond of 
wedlock could not restrain was not likely to be deterred from his purpose by 
an imaginary bar. After Constanza’s death in childbed, 1345, he privately 
married the seductive favourite. How soon after the death of the first wife 
this second union was contracted, whether immediately, or after liies had 
borne him three children, has been matter of much dispute. It appears that 
the marriage was celebrated on the 1st day of January, 1354, when Ines 
must have borne him four children, of which three survived. It also appears 
that a papal dispensation was obtained for it, and that it took place at 
Braganza, in presence of a Portuguese prelate and his own chamberlain. 
However secret this step, it was suspected by some courtiers, who, partly 
through envy at the rising favour of the Castros, and partly through dread of 
the consequences which might ensue, endeavoured to prevail on the king to 
interfere in behalf of young Ferdinand, the son of Pedro and Constanza, and 
the lawful heir to the monarchy. From the boundless influence possessed 
over the mind of Pedro by Dona liies, it was feared that the true heir would 
be set aside from the succession in favour of her offspring. In the end, they 
wrung from him a reluctant consent to her death. The king, hearing that his 
son had departed on a hunting excursion for a few days, hastily left Monte- 
mor, and proceeded to the convent of St. Clair, at Coimbra, where lues then 
was. On learning his approach, she at once apprehended his object. Her 
only resource was an appeal to his pity. Taking her three children by the 
hand, she issued from the convent to meet him, prostrated herself at his feet, 
and in the most pathetic terms begged for mercy. Her beauty, her 
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youth, her deep emotion, and the sight of her offspring — his own 
grandchildren — so affected him that, after a struggle between policy and 
nature, the latter triumphed, and he retired. No sooner, however, was he in 
private with his confidants, than they censured his compassion, though 
natural in itself, as ruinous in its consequences to his family and kingdom, 
and obtaining his consent hastened to the convent. The unfortunate, guilty 
Ines fell beneath their daggers. The fate of this lady has called forth the 
deepest commiseration of novelists and jjoets, and has given rise to some 
vigorous effusions of the tragic muse. 


When Pedro returned from the chase, and found his wife so barbarously 
murdered, his grief was surpassed, if possible, by his thirst for revenge. He 
leagued himself with the kindred of Ines ; and though he could not fall on 
the murderers, who were protected by the king, he laid waste the provinces 
of Entre-Douro-e-Minho, and Tras-os-Montes, where their possessions 
chiefly lay. King Alfonso was in consternation at the unexpected fury of his 
son. In the end he proposed, as the price of reconciliation, that the 
obnoxious nobles should be banished, and his son admitted to the chief 
share of thfe administration. Pedro accepted it, laid down his arms, and 
proceeded to court where he was received with an affection truly paternal, 
and where he engaged, though with a fixed resolution of breaking the 
engagement, never to seek revenge on the assassins of Doiia Ines. 


Alfonso did not long survive this forced reconciliation with his son. His 
death, which happened at the beginning of 1357, is said to have been 
hastened by remorse for the tragical deed of which he had been the 
occasion. That he exhibited great rei/entance is certain ; but his character 
was unamiable. He had been a disobedient son, an unjust brother, and a 
harsh father. The rebellion of his son was but fit retribution for his own 
conduct to the royal Diniz. His justice too often degenerated into blind 
vengeance. During his reign (in 1348) Portugal was afflicted with the 
plague, which spread throughout most of Europe, but which raged with 
more violence in that kingdom than anywhere else. Whole towns are said to 
have been left desolate, and some priests to have abandoned their flocks to 
the care of the monks. ^ 


In agreement with this is the fact that the decrees of Ea and the magic 
formulae of Eridu, his chief city situated near the sea, are repeatedly 
designated as being very holy and powerful, and as very ancient ; also that 
the oldest sayings and traditions which are known to us in the Gisdubas 
(Gil-gamesh) epic, are located precisely in places on the sea coast or not far 
distant from it. These were also the centres of powerful states, as also of the 
kingdom of Ur, and the oldest monuments of Chaldean civilisation which 
have yet become known to us were found in southern Babylonia at Telloh. 


However, wherever its origin may have been, the great age of Babylonian 
culture, of which the Assyrian is only a later branch, stands beyond doubt. 
The cylinders of Sargon I as well as the statues found at Telloh show a high 
grade of development and presuppose an art which already has a long past 
behind it. That the Egyptian culture is younger and even derived from the 
Babylonian, and that the latter is thus the oldest in the world, and at the 
same time was the mother of all other civilisations of antiquity, as has been 
claimed (Hommel), can naturally not be proved and is still doubtful ; but it 
is not impossible. And the most remarkable fact is, that at least the plastic 
art could never again reach the heights it had already attained in such a gray 
antiquity. 


This does not mean to imply that the Babylonians did not further develop 
the civilisation, the elements of which they had received from their 
predecessors. They assimilated it and developed it independently ; it may 
even be assumed that they improved on it in more than one respect, and 
applied it to higher ends. They also introduced into it much that was 
peculiar to them. How far this was theAase — what with them was 
borrowed and what original, cannot yet be determined in detail. At any rate 
we are not justified in attributing to their non-Semitic teachers, as often 
happens, everything barbaric, cruel, and repulsive that still characterises 
their customs, nor all the superstitions still connected with their religion. 


The original inhabitants excelled the Semites in artistic spirit and ability, 
perhaps also as traders and mariners, and the latter probably imitated the 
former, but seldom reached them and never surpassed them. Tlie Semites, 
on the other hand, put more depth and earnestness into their religious life; 
energetically carried out the monarchic principle in this, as also in the life of 


If we consider Alfonso IV — not isolated, nor in the light of our present- 
day views and social conditions as a son or as a father (even in this 
character we can bring forward the virtuous and exemplary spouse), but 
principally as leader and as king, in the moment when he assumed and 
exercised his power — we must confess, in face of the numerous 
documents relating to his external policy and his enormous legislation, that 
he is one of the most important figures, and that his government was one of 
the most advantageous, the most brilliant, and the most able of the 
intelligent and energetic governments which presided over the national 
formation of Portugal. In the character of this king there is a certain 
harmonious stamp of austerity which gives him a decided and characteristic 
originality in the midst of the free customs, and, we may say, of the 
traditional moral license of the kings of his time. Dom Diniz, the father of 
King Alfonso IV, in spite of the perfect devotion of his wife, was the easy 
prey of adulterous loves, and far from disguising tliem, flagrantly and 
heedlessly published them by the generosity of his gifts, calling to himself 
his bastard children and lavishing favours upon them, and confessing even 
by public documents the rewards conferred on his mistresses. 


As to Dom Pedro, the Romeo of liies de Castro, we know that he was not so 
absorbed by this fatal passion but that the nation’s history owes to him the 
bastard progenitor of the second dynasty. In this instance Dom 
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Alfonso presents a totally distinct character from that of his sou ; an 
exemplary husband, he made every effort to raise by royal authority the 
moral tone in the relation between the sexes, and to check the dissolute 
customs of the times. He made severe laws against those who availed 
themselves of such usages and customs up to that time in vogue, which 
seduced by endearments, or other means, various virgins and widows 
leading honest lives to make use of them for their evil purposes ; he 
denounced ” any man or woman guilty of panderage, and keeping in their 
houses for this purpose virgins, married women, religious, or widows.” At 


the exact moment that he was publishing some of his most severe laws upon 
this matter his son gave cause of scandal by his real or apparent 
cohabitation with Dona Ines de Castro. Finally he left the kingdom to his 
successor in perfect internal and external peace, and it would be cruel 
injustice to deny tliat under his government the work of the political 
consolidation of Portuguese society made important progress.* 


PEDRO THE SEVERE 


Pedro I was scarcely established on the throne before he gave way to Ms 
uncontrollable desire for vengeance on the murderers of Dona liies. 
Knowing that they had sought protection in Castile, and how eager his 
namesake of that country was for the surrender of several Castilians, who, 
in like man-ner, had obtained an asylum in Portugal, he paid court to that 
monarch, with whom he entered into a close alliance, and to whom he 
despatched ten of his galleys to serve in the war against Aragon. Having 
declared the fugitive nobles, who were three in number, Pedro Coelho, 
Alvaro Gonsalves, and Diogo Lopes Pacheco, traitors to their country, and 
confiscated all their possessions, he either proposed or received the 
proposal — there is some doubt from which of the two monai-chs it 
originally came, or whether it may not be equally attributed to both — for 
the arrest of their personal enemies. On a given day the obnoxious 
Castilians were arrested in Portugal, the Portuguese in Castile, and were 
surrendered to their respective executioners. Of the three Portuguese, 
however, Pacheco escaped. 


The escape of even one victim was gall to the Portuguese king ; but he 
resolved to satiate his rage on the two who were placed in his reach. Both 
were thrown into a deep dungeon, put to the torture, with the view of elicit- 
ing whether others were implicated in the same crime. They withstood the 
acute torments they were made to endure with a firmness truly admirable — 
a circumstance that increased beyond measure the rage of Pedro, who was 
present at the hellish scene. With Coelho in particular, whom not a word, 
not a groan had escaped, he was so exasperated that he seized a whip and 
struck him on the face. This indignity affected the high-spirited knight far 
more than his present sufferings. Regarding the king with eyes full of fury, 
he loaded him not merely with the keenest reproaches, but with a torrent of 


abuse. The latter foamed at the mouth, and ordered his victims to be 
transferred from the dungeon to a scaffold erected in front of his palace. 
There he appeared at the window, expressing a savage delight at the new 
torments they sustained. At length the living hearts of both were plucked 
from their bodies ; hearts and bodies were next consigned to the flames ; 
and when consumed, the ashes were scattered by the winds. 


The next proceeding of Pedro was to honour alike the remains and memory 
of the unfortunate liies. He convoked the states of his kingdom at Cas- 
tanedo, and, in their presence, made oath on the holy Gospels that, in the 
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year 1354, he had married that lady. The witnesses of the fact, the bishop of 
Guarda and his own chamberlain, were likewise publicly sworn, and the 
bull of dispensation produced which Pope Innocent VI had granted for the 
celebration of the ceremony. No doubt was entertained by the assembled 
nobles and clergy that Ifies had been the lawful wife of their prince ; and 
she was unanimously declared entitled to the honours usually paid to the 
Portuguese queens. That the legitimacy of her offspring might never be 
disputed, copies of the papal dispensation and of the oaths taken on this 
occasion were multiplied and dispersed throughout the kingdom. The 
validity of the marriage being thus established, Pedro now proceeded to 
show due honour to her remains. He ordered two magnificent tombs, both 
of white marble, to be constructed, one for himself, the other for that lady, 
and placed them in the monastery of Alcobaga. He then proceeded to the 
church of St. Clair at Coimbra, caused her corpse to be Jorought from the 
sepulchre, to be arrayed in royal ornaments, to be placed on a throne with a 
crown on the head and a sceptre in the hand, and there to receive the 
homage of his assembled courtiers. From that church it was conveyed on a 
magnificent car, accompanied by nobles and high-born dames, all clad in 
mourning, to the monastery of Alcobaga.’ 


As the subsequent transactions of the Portuguese king with his namesake of 
Castile have been already related [in the history of Spain, Chapter ITT], 
nothing now remains but briefly to notice his internal administration. It is 
allowed to have been as rigorous as it was whimsical. With the view of 
correcting the extravagance which had long seized on the higher orders of 
his people, he made a law that whoever bought or sold on credit should be 
punished — if the first offence, by stripes; if the second, by death. In his 
own household he set the example of paying for everything in money the 
instant it was purchased. If he was thus severe against thoughtless 
imprudence, he could not be expected to be more lenient towards guilt. Of 
the vices which he visited with unpitjdng vengeance, fornication and 
adultery were the most obnoxious to him. That the lover of Ifies de Castro 
should thus hold in abhorrence those which he had so long practised might 
create surprise, were it not proved by general experience, not only that we 
are most forward to condemn in others imperfections to which ourselves are 
prone, but that kings are too often eager to plead exemption from 
obligations binding on the rest of mankind. Hearing that the bishop of 
Oporto lived in a state of concubinage, the royal moralist laid on him 
unmercifully with a whip. As he was one day proceeding along a street, he 
heard a woman call another by an opprobrious name. He speedily inquired 
into the affair ; and, finding that the latter had been violated previous to her 
marriage by her husband, he consigned the offender to the executioner. 
Suspecting that the wife of a certain merchant was unfaithful to her 
conjugal duty, he caused her to be watched until he detected her in the 
actual crime ; both lady and paramour were immediately committed to the 
flames. An old woman prostituted her daughter to a Portuguese admiral ; 
the woman was burned, the admiral sentenced to lose his head — a 
sentence, however, which he escaped by flight. Other offences against the 
laws were punished, sometimes in proportion to their magnitude, but 
generally to his caprice. An inferior oflicer of the law one day complained 
that a gentleman on whom he had served a 


[> Like all other romantic events, this story has attracted the critics, their 
chief objection to it being the fact that the contemporary historian Lopes,’ 
who describes the death of Ifies with much detail, has nothing to say of the 
exhumation and coronation. But such negative argument must be cautiously 
used and historians have not yet annulled the story of Ifies.] 
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process had struck him aiid plucked him by the beard ; Pedro turned to the 
presiding judge, and said, “I have been struck, and my beard has been 
plucked,/by one of my subjects ! ” The judge, who understood the appeal, 
caused the culprit to be arrested and beheaded. Perceiving that causes were 
frequent, tedious, and expensive, and shrewdly divining the reason, he 
purged his courts of all advocates and proctors, — of all who had a manifest 
interest in litigation, and reduced all processes to a simple statement of the 
case by the parties concerned, and of the sentence by the judges, reserving, 
however, to himself the privilege of deciding appeals. If we add that Pedro 
was liberal of rewards, and fond of music and dancing, the character of the 
royal barbarian will be completed. 


Ferdinand I, son of Pedro and the princess Constanza, was ill fitted to 
succeed monarchs so vigorous as his immediate predecessors. Fickle, 
irresolute, inconstant, without discernment, directed by no rule of conduct, 
obedient only to momentary impulse, addicted to idleness, or to recreations 
still more censurable, the very benevolence of his nature was a calamity. 


After the death of the Castilian Pedro the Cruel, Ferdinand, considering 
himself the true heir to the crown, assumed the regal title and arms of 
Castile. His ambition was lamentably inadequate to an enterprise so 
important as that of encountering and attempting to dethrone the bastard 
usurper Henry of Trastamara. From the recesses of his palace, he appeared 
to witness the invasion of his kingdom and the defeat of his armies with 
indifference. When, in 1373, Lisbon itself was invested by the Castilian 
king, the defence of the place was abandoned to the valour of the 
inhabitants, and to their deep-rooted hatred of the Spanish sway. The same 
year, indeed, peace was made through the mediation of the pope ; but it was 
often broken by Ferdinand during the reign both of Henry of Trastamara 
and Juan I, the son and successor of that prince. The marriage of Beatrice, 
daughter of Ferdinand, with Juan, in 1382, and the treaty for uniting the two 
crowns, have been related in the history of Spain [Chapter V], and to that 


history the reader is referred for an account of the obscure and indecisive, 
however destructive, wars between the two kingdoms. 


During these transactions proposals were frequently made for restoring 
permanent harmony by matrimonial alliances. At first Ferdinand cast his 
eyes on the infanta Leonora of Aragon, whom he engaged to marry; but, 
with his usual fickleness, he escaped from the obligation. He next promised 
to raise a daughter of Henry of Trastamara, also named Leonora, to the 
Portuguese throne. When the time approached for the celebration of this 
marriage, Ferdinand fell passionately in love with one of his own subjects m 
— a Leonora like the rest. To beauty of the finest order, Leonora added a 
sprightliness which charmed and a wit which captivated him; but these were 
far inferior to her ambition, and unsupported by one single principle of 
honour or virtue. She was already the wife of Dom JoSo Lourengo da 
Cunha, lord of Pombeiro. ” Of that we are well aware,” said Ferdinand; ” 
but they are related by blood, and they married without a dispensation: the 
engagement may easily be annulled.” Proceedings for the cassation of the 
marriage were instituted in the ecclesiastical courts; and as the husband 
offered no opposition to them, — doubtless because he had no wish to 
contend with a plaintiff whose cause was backed by legions of soldiers, — 
it was declared null. Not considering himself safe in Portugal, Dom 
Lourengo fled 


1 “This name proved terrible to the king,” says Lemos.c This name, indeed, 
in all the three cases, is a most singular coincidence : it did not prove 
terrible, however it might be pernicious to the interests of the kingdom. 
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into Castile, evidently little afflicted at the loss of an unprincipled woman. ^ 
There is reason to believe that it was Ferdinand’s original intention to make 
her his mistress; but she had too much policy to become the tool of one 
whom she had resolved to rule; and she assumed the appearance of so much 
modesty, that to gain his object he was forced to marry her. 


But this marriage was strictly private — a precaution adopted as well to 
stifle the murmurs of his subjects as to prevent the indignant remonstrances 
of Henry. It was, however, suspected, and the very suspicion produced great 
dissatisfaction throughout the kingdom — nowhere so great as in the 
capital. A mob, formidable from its numbers, assembled in the streets, and 
headed by a tailor, proceeded to the palace to reproach the king for his 
imprudence. Ferdinand said that he had neither married nor intended to 
marry Leonora. This declaration satisfied the mob; who, however, insisted 
that he should take an oath the following day to the same effect in the 
church of SaO Domingos — a promise which he readily made. At the time 
appointed, they proceeded to the church, but found to their mortification 
that, during the night, the king and Leonora had fled to Santarem. In the 
height of their fury they apostrophised both in no measured terms. Their 
insulting conduct so incensed the queen that she procured a royal order for 
the arrest and execution of the tailor and his chief associates. The fear 
which this act of severity struck into the people emboldened the king to 
publish his marriage. The nobles and prelates now hastened to court, to 
recognise their new queen. All readily kissed her hand with the exception, 
of Dom Diniz, sou of Pedro and liies de Castro, who accompanied his 
refusal in open court with expressions of contempt. Ferdinand drew his 
poniard, and would doubtless have laid his obnoxious brother at his feet, 
but for the interference of two nobles who arrested his arm. Even Joao, the 
grandmaster of Aviz, a natural son of the late king, who is about to perform 
so memorable a part in the national history, bowed before the triumphant 
Leonora. To render her power more secure, she began to act with great 
policy, disarmed hostility, and secured to herself an undisturbed possession 
of her new dignity. 


The insult to the royal family of Castile involved in this imprudent marriage 
was one of the causes which led to the hostilities that followed — hostilities 
in which the country was laid waste, from Badajoz to Lisbon, and that 
capital invested. On the conclusion of peace, in 1373, which was cemented 
by the marriage of a natural daughter of Ferdinand with a natural son of 
Henry, tranquillity visited the kingdom for some years; but the Portuguese 
court, through the ambition and wickedness of the queen, was often 
distracted and disgraced. As Ferdinand had only a daughter — the princess 
Beatrice — by Leonora, and as no hopes of future issue appear to have been 


entertained, the infante Joao, brother of the king, (not the bastard of that 
name who was the grandmaster of Aviz, but the eldest surviving son of 
Pedro and liies de Castro), was regarded as the presumptive heir to the 
crown. To set hira aside from the succession was now the object of the 
queen. Fortunately for her purpose, the imprudence of the prince presented 
her with the means. Struck with the personal charms of Donna Maria, sister 
of the queen, he privately married her. The step was not hidden from 
Leonora; who, so far from betraying her knowledge of it, and to lull her 
intended victim into profound security, proposed to the infante the hand of 
her own child, and with it the throne of Portugal. As she expected, her 


1 To disarm ridicule by braving it, and to prove how little the affair had 
affected him, the exiled husband attached to each side of his cap a golden 
horn. 
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offer was declined; but she was resolved to move heaven and earth rather 
than see her sister and brother-in-law in the possession of supreme power. 
The former she appears to have hated: her destruction was certainly planned 
with demoniacal coolness. Sending one day for the infante, she assumed the 
appearance of intense affliction; assured him that she knew of his marriage 
with her sister; but that regard for him and his honour, as well as for the 
honour of the royal family, would not permit her to conceal that sister’s 
depravity. ” You are betrayed, prince I” was the substance of her address. “s 
Maria loves another, to whom she grants her favours I “ 


Unfortunately, Joao, who was unacquainted with her real character, and 
who could not suppose her capable of deliberately destroying a sister, 
implicitly believed her ; and in the madness of his rage, hastened to 
Coimbra, where the princess then abode. She met him with her usual 
smiles, and, on being repulsed, falteringly demanded the cause. ” Because,” 


replied the infuriated husband, “you have divulged our marriage and 
sacrificed my honour.” ” Bid your attendants retire,” pleaded the poor 
woman, ” and I will satisfy you.” “I come not to hear your excuses,” Joao 
returned furiously, ” but to punish your guilt,” and at the same time his 
dagger found a way to her heart. She fell into the arms of her weeping 
attendants, while he mounted his horse and fled. The cause of all this 
wickedness affected inconsolable grief, threw herself at the royal feet, and 
cried for vengeance on the murderer. But whether she found the king averse 
to justice, or whether she feared the indignation of the infante, who, sooner 
or later, would become acquainted with the innocence of Maria, she 
suddenly changed her proceedings, and obtained permission for him to 
return to court. But there everyone shunned him — no one more eagerly 
than Leonora ; so that, seeing his hopes of Beatrice at an end, he retired into 
the province of Entre-Douro-e-Minho, where he was soon acquainted with 
the bloody perfidy of the queen. Having reason to distrust his safety, he fled 
into Castile, his lieart torn by remorse for the fate of one whom he had 
passionately loved, and whose bleeding image was incessantly before him. 


Though on the accession of Juan I of Castile Ferdinand readily renewed the 
peace between the two crowns, and consented to marry his daughter 
Beatrice to the heir of the Castilian, his characteristic fickleness was such 
that he soon resolved to resume hostilities. To engage the duke of Lancaster 
in liis cause, he sent a trusty messenger to England, Dom Joao Ferdinand 
Andeiro, who concluded a league with the Plantagenet. To conceal this 
negotiation from the world, especially from the Castilian, he pretended 
great anger Avith Andeiro, whom he arrested, and confined to the fortress 
of Estremos. During his agreeable captivity in this place, he was frequently 
visited by the disguised king, who was sometimes accompanied by the 
queen, and was made to unfold the conditions he had contracted, and 
solicited for his advice. As his person was unexceptionable, his address 
elegant, and his manners prepossessing, he soon won so far on the 
credulous Leonora that she became the willing partner of his lust, and still 
more of his ambition. In the hostilities which followed the arrival of the earl 
of Cambridge, he was released, and, by her influence, was invested with the 
lordship of Ourem. 


Ferdinand at length saw that the affections of his queen were estranged 
from him, and transferred to Andeiro. Yet — such was his deplorable 
weakness I — he met both with constrained smiles, and dejjuted both to be 
present at the marriage of his daughter Beatrice with Juan of Castile. On 
this occasion the favourite appeared with a splendour which might have 
become a sovereign prince, but which filled the beholders with indignation 
or envy- 
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The perpetual sight of a faithless wife and her insolent paramour was at 
length too much even for the feeble Ferdinand. In the agony of his feelings 
he one day opened his heart to the grandmaster of Aviz, who he knew hated 
Andeiro, and with whom he planned that minion’s assassination. But his 
own death, the result alike of constitutional weakness of frame and men-tal 
suffering, saved him from the guilt of murder. The reign of this sovereign 
was one of the most deplorable that ever afflicted Portugal. The wars with 
Castile, — wars lightly undertaken and ingloriously conducted, — and the 
consequent invasions of his territory by his more powerful neighbours, 
impoverished his people. “ 


CHAPTER II THE PERIOD OF GLORY AND DISCOVERY 


the state ; simplified the writing ; enriched the literature, “yhich was thus 
rendered more practical, by highly remarkable epic narrations, especially 
with epic poems, and even made an attempt to write history. Furthermore, 
by the organisation of a capable army, by the warlike talents of their kings 
and generals, as also by their unbending character and persevering will, 
they established states which endured the most violent upheavals and 
clnuigcs, and ruled all their neighbours for centuries. If they were behind 
their predecessors in some points, they far surpassed them in others. The 
conception that one people takes on the culture of another, quite as one puts 
on a borrowed dress, is just as foolish as the conception that a nation 
relinquishes its own individuality and originality as soon as it learns 
something from another. 


636 THE HISTORY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


The Greeks of whom it has now been proved that they owed much to 
oriental peoples, the Persians of whom everyone knows that they borrowed 
most of their civilisation froxx. Babylon, prove the contrary. The people 
who brought its culture to the southern coasts of Babylonia and probably 
also to the coasts of Elan and communicated it to the still uncultured races 
living there, seems to have belonged to that peaceful, commercial race 
which the Hebrews designated as the ” sons of Kush,” which was not unlike 
the Phoenicians and was placed in the same category ; a race which, while 
jealous of its independence, was not aggressive, although inclined to 
colonisation and to making distant journeys. These dwellers on the coasts, 
together with the inland tribes, were then conquered by the Semites, 
perhaps after long battles. If, however, tliey became in this way, as always, 
the teachers of their conquerors, the culture which grew under their 
influence was none the less a creation, and thus the inalienable property of 
the Babylonians. 


[1383-1521 A.D.] 


By the death of Ferdinand, his daughter Beatrice, queen of Castile, was the 
true heir to the throne of Portugal. But the kingdom, far from expecting a 
foreign j’oke, had, on the marriage of the infanta, expressly stipulated that, 
in case of Ferdinand’s death, the government should be vested in a regent, 
until she had a son capable of assuming the sovereignty; that son, too, to be 
educated not in Castile but in Portugal. When that event happened, she had 
no child — a circumstance that induced her husband to claim the crown in 
her right, and that filled the Portuguese with vexation. They were satisfied 
neither with their intended sovereign, Juan, nor with the regent, Leonora, 
the queen-mother, whom the will of the late king appointed to that dignity. 
And when, in conformity with the demands of the Castilian, Beatrice was 
proclaimed in Lisbon, the people either exhibited a mournful silence, or 
cried out that they would have no other king than their infante Joao, son of 
Pedro and Ines de Castro, and the unfortunate husband of Maria, sister of 
Leonora, whose tragical fate has been recorded. But Joao and his brother 
Diniz now languished in the dungeons of Castile, whither they had been 
consigned by the king, who knew that, if suffered to enter Portugal, they 
would speedily thwart his views of dominion. Until these princes could be 
restored to their country, and until Beatrice should have an heir, the 
Portuguese resolved to deprive the queen-mother of the regency, in favour 
of Dom JoSo, the grandmaster of Aviz, who alone seemed able to defend 
their national independence. 


1 A bastard daughter of Ferdinand and her husband were about the same 
time placed in coufinement. 
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Dom Joao, as before observed, was an illegitimate son of King Pedro, by a 
lady of Galicia, and born in 1357. At seven years of age he had been 


invested with the high dignity of grandmaster, and his education intrusted to 
one of the ablest commanders of the order. No man could be better adapted 
for the conjuncture in which circumstances placed him. Cool, yet prompt; 
prudent, 3’et in the highest degree courageous; unrestrained by conscience, 
and ready to act either with cunning or violence, according as either 
appeared necessary to his purpose, he would indeed have been a formidable 
opponent to any sovereign, much more to one so weak as the Castilian. 
Seeing the favourable disposition of the people, and confiding in his own 
mental resources, he commenced a policy which, if at first cautious, was 
sure to prove efficacious. Though Leonora pretended great sorrow for her 
husband’s death, and endeavoured, by affected mildness, as well as by an 
administration truly liberal, to win the popular favour, her object was 
penetrated and despised. But a stronger sentiment was felt for Andeiro, who 
directed her-at his pleasure, and whose death was now decreed by the 
grandmaster. To remove the latter under some honourable pretext from 
court, he was charged by Leonora with the government of Alemtejo. He 
accepted the trust; but, accompanied by twenty-five resolute followers, 
returned to Lisbon, December 6th, 1383, and hastened to the royal 
apartments, where he knew he should find Andeiro. The guilty pair were as 
usual together. Joao struck the count with a dagger ; a knight of his suite by 
a second blow deprived the victim of life. 


The tragical deed was hailed with characteristic acclamations by the 
populace, who, profiting by the example, massacred everyone suspected to 
be hostile to the pretensions of their new idol, among them the bishop of 
Lisbon. 1 Their mangled corpses remained long without sepulture, a prey to 
dogs and beings more savage than dogs. Leonora now fled from the city to 
Alemquer. On the way, she turned her eyes for a moment back on the 
towers of that capital, and, in the bitterness of her heart prayed that she 
might live to see it wrapped in flames. After her departure, JoSo 
complained that he was unequal to ojjpose his powerful enemies ; and 
pretended that he would retire into England, to pass his remaining days in 
tranquillity. This hypocritical policy alarmed the mob, who dreaded being 
abandoned to justice, and tumultuously flocked around him, insisting that 
he should assume the regency until Beatrice should become the mother of a 
son destined to rule over them. With much apparent reluctance, he accepted 
the proffered dignity, in the resolution of securing one much higher. 


The first measures of the new regent were characteristic of the man. He 
published an edict in which entire pardon was promised to all criminals, 
whatever their offences, who should assist him in opposing the queen and 
the Spaniards. At this unexpected call, great numbers — amounting, we are 
told, to thousands — hastened from their prisons or their haunts to swell his 
army. Many of the great towns were persuaded to follow the example of 
Lisbon. The impunity with which his followers perpetrated every possible 
crime was too alluring not to increase the number. Murder, plunder, rape, 
and sacrilege were the constant attendants of this lawless party. The abbess 
of the convent of Castres was dragged from her cloister, poniarded before 
the high altar, and her body was subjected to brutalities of which not even 
the mention would be tolerated by the reader. In the end it was dragged to a 
public square, and there left. This is but one instance, among numbers 


‘ The fate of this prelate has excited little pity among the orthodox 
Portuguese, such as Lemos,» because he favoured the anti-pope. 
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which have been preserved and among thousands of which the memory has 
perished, of the monstrous crimes of this interregnum ; yet no attempt was 
made to punish them by the regent, who felt that the license thus allowed 
was his only tenure on the attachment of his adherents. 


The king of Castile invaded the kingdom, received the submission of 
several places, and penetrated to Santarem, to concert with his motherin- 
law, Leonora, the means of annihilating the resources of Joao. But that 
ambitious woman, who perceived that with the arrival of the king her 
authority had ceased, soon regarded his cause with indifference, ultimately 
with dislike. Her intrigues were planned more frequently to thwart than to 
aid his measures ; so that, aware of her faithless character, he at length 
caused her to be arrested and to be confined in the convent of Tordesillas, 
near Valladolid. 


As allusion has already been made [in the history of Spain, Chapter V] to 
the chief events of the present war, little more remains to be said of them. 
Though Lisbon was invested both by sea and land, and in a few months 
reduced to the greatest distress, it was defended with equal ability and 
valour by the grandmaster and his captains. To end the distractions of his 
country, the states, early in 1385, were convoked at Coimbra. There the 
creatures of the regent proposed his proclamation as king, as the only 
measure capable of restoring internal tranquillity, and of enabling the nation 
to withstand the arms of Castile. They even endeavoured to show that he 
was the nearest heir to the crown. The issue of liies de Castro they set aside, 
as sprung from an adulterous connection ; and the same objection they 
urged against Beatrice, whose mother they considered as the lawful wife, 
not of the late king, but of the lord de Pombeiro. On the 6th day of April, 
1385, Joao was unanimously proclaimed king. 


Joao L having attaiiaed the great object of his ambition, vigorously 
prepared for the war with his rival of Castile. The decisive victory gained 
by JoSo at Aljubarrota ; the alternations of success and failure that 
succeeded ; the arrival of the duke of Lancaster to obtain the Castilian 
crown in right of his wife Constanza, daughter of Pedro the Cruel : the 
alliance between the two princes, JoSo marrying Philippa, a daughter of the 
duke ; the subsequent reconciliation between the latter and the king of 
Castile, cemented by the marriage of the princess Catherine, daughter of the 
Plantagenet, with Henry, son of Juan, and other transactions of these 
troubled times, have already been noticed in the history of Spain. Peace was 
made and broken more than once ; the success lay with the Portuguese king 
— a success, however, attributable as much to the internal troubles of 
Castile after the death of Juan I as to the valour of JoSo. When a more 
durable peace was concluded in 1403, the Portuguese had recovered their 
fortunes, and were in possession of Badajoz. 


The next few years were passed in tranquillity by the king in improving the 
administration of the realm. His salutary severity was above all directed 
against murderers and robbers by profession, and also against such as took 
justice into their own hands. By these means he became a popular monarch 
with all but some of his nobles, whose discontent he had powerfully excited 
during the late wars. To his valiant constable, Dom Nunho Alvares Pereiro, 


called the “holy constable,” he was more indebted than to any other cause, 
both for his crown and for the successful issue of the Castilian war ; and he 
had thought no rewards too great for such services. But if he showered the 
revenues of whole towns and vast estates on that able and faithful man, he 
rewarded with a pitiful spirit the attachment of others. 
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By his queen Philippa, daughter of the duke of Lancaster, Joao had several 
children, of whom five were sons. As these princes grew in years, they 
displayed great martial ardour, and promised to become the bulwarks of the 
country and throne. He had resolved to confer on them the honour of 
knighthood, and to celebrate the occasion by a magnificent tournament. But 
they desj/ised the peaceful lists, and besought his permission to win their 
spurs in a nobler manner, by an expedition against the Moors. The fortress 
of Ceuta 1, on the African side of the straits of Gibraltar, seemed to them 
the most inviting of conquests. Though eager to gratify a propensity which 
he loved, the king was at first startled by the magnitude of the proposed 
enterprise. The fortifications of Ceuta were strong, and defended by the 
bravest portion of the Mohammedan population : to reduce them a 
considerable armament must be prepared, and at an expense which he was 
loath to incur. In the end, however, he yielded to their urgent entreaties ; the 
expedition was resolved, two confidential officers were sent to reconnoitre 
the place, and the royal council gave a reluctant consent to the project. But, 
as secrecy alone could insure its success, as a premature disclosure of the 
design would have enabled the pirates to increase the number of their 
defenders and the strength of their works, the Avhole peninsula was in 
suspense, and not without alarm at the preparations of the king. Having 
tranquillised the Castilians, the Aragonese, and the Moors of Granada, as to 
his intentions, and fearful of rousing the suspicions of the Africans, lie 
intimated that his armament was to be led against the count of Holland. Not 
even the death of his queen, who was carried off by the plague,’ noi-his 


advanced years, could suspend his preparations. At length, having collected 
a considerable number of vessels from most parts, and been joined by 
adventurers from most nations of Europe, accompanied by his sons and his 
chief nobles, Joao embarked, proceeded towards the straits, and, the middle 
of August, 1415, arrived before Ceuta. The Moorish governor. Salat ben 
Salat, a man advanced in years but of undaunted courage, prepared for a 
vigorous defence. e 


” So soon as the Moors of the town,” writes the contemporary historian 
Azurara,</ ” saw the fleet nearing their walls, tliey placed lighted torches in 
all the windows and apertures to show the Christians that they were much 
more numerous than they thought, and thus on account of its great size, and 
being illuminated on all sides, the town presented a beautiful sight. This 
was interpreted by our men in the ships to signify that as a dying candle 
first throws out great light, so these men, who soon were to leave their 
houses and property, and many of them to quit this life, made this brave 
show of light, signifying their approaching end. As these Moors illuminated 
the town, so also our men lighted up their ships, but this they were 
compelled to do, not to show their vast numbers, but that each ship having 
cast anchor should be enabled to make preparations for the following day, 
and with the lanterns in front of the flag ships, and the torches the men 
carried in their hands, the fleet was well illuminated.” 


[1 In the Moorish form Sehtn-a, corruption of Septem, from the seven hills 
on which the town and fortress are built. ] 


2 The memory of this English princess is held in high respect in Portugal : ” 
Tantm enim opinionis apud populmn emt, gtiod solum illud recle factum 
videhatur, quod ipsa comprobdsset,” savs Matthaeus de Pisano.”—— From 
the bed of death, this queen, who had all the martial spirit of her high race, 
delivered each of her sons a sword, with a charge to wield the weapon in 
defence of widows, orphans, and the country, and especially againsti the 
misbelievers. 
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A spectacle as dazzling as it was sinister, by the light of which the waters of 
the strait must have presented a terrible and fantastic appearance, reddened 
by the reflection of the torches as though a sea of blood, covered with 
dancing lights, separated the Moorish city from the floating Christian camp. 
At dawn on the following day, the 20th of August, the Portuguese were 
ready for the combat, and the king, JoSo I, in a galiot went about amonc the 
ships giving the last instructions, recommending to all that Dom Henry 
should be the first to land. 


But as the Moors had sailed out of the town to attack the Portuguese upon 
the landing, some of the knights became so impatient that two at least, 


JoSo Fogaca and Ruy Gongalves, jumped on shore a few moments before 
the prince, who, however, took the lead in the battle. The movement of the 
Moors in coming down to the shore was a vain attempt of the younger men 
; the truth was that, following the example of Salat ben Salat, they were 
greatly discouraged, and panic increased among them upon seeing two 
athletes of Barbary, two giants of the desert, overcome, one by Ruy 
Gongalves, and the other by Vasco Martius de Albergaria. The infante Dora 
Henry fancied he caught sight of his brother Dom Duarte, whom Dom Joao 
had forbidden to take part in the combat, in the thickest of the fight, and 
presently discovered that he had not been mistaken. The presence of the two 
brothers if possible raised the courage of the Portuguese still more. 


Dom Henry wished to await the landing of the rest of the army, as he had 
been recommended to do, but Dom Duarte was of opinion that they might 
enter the town with the Moors, or at least seize the gate of Almina to open a 
passage for their men. The gate was indeed taken by surprise. Having 
passed the gate, the two infantes took up their position on a hill dominating 
the streets of the city. 


Meanwhile Vasco Fernandas de Athaide had succeeded in beating down 
another gate, thus opening a new passage to the Portuguese soldiers, who 
were now divided into three bands. To have greater freedom, the heir to the 
crown threw off his armour, leaving merely a coat of mail ; his movements 
being thus made freer he was able to advance rapidly, so that when Dom 


Henry resolved to follow his example he could no longer find him. Dom 
Duarte had reached the highest point of the Moorish town, called Cesto, and 
Dom Henry, wishing to join him, entered the street leading to it, driving the 
Moors before him. 


The general landing of the army had not yet taken place, as Dom JoSo I had 
not finished his review of the fleet. When he sent his son Dom Pedro to tell 
Dom Duarte to land, the answer came that he was already within 
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the town. The king then gave orders for all to land, and the Portuguese 
army, divided into four bodies, marched upon the town. 


The affliction of the women who fled, pressing their little children to their 
breasts, and the despair with which many men concealed their property, or 
fled carrying it with them, raised the courage of the Moorish warriors, and 
spurred them to make one supreme effort by which they succeeded in 
driving many Portuguese before them. Dom Henry would not check the 
first fugitives in their flight, for fear of harming those who followed, who 
would consequently be thrown back on the Moors, but when the latter 
approached, followed by a few knights, he barred the way. At the same 
time, ashamed of their fear and encouraged by the infante’s presence, the 
Portuguese returned to the charge, and the enemy fled in confusion. 
Meanwhile the Moors received reinforcements and renewed the fight, but 
were again repulsed by the Portuguese, encouraged by the infante. 


The Moors falling back, the infante, followed only by seventeen of his men, 
pursued them ; a desperate fight ensued, principally because the Moors 
attempted to carry off a Portuguese knight, whom the infante wished to 


recover. The Moors finally gave way, but the infante Dom Henry found 
himself shut in by the ruinous walls of the town, with only five knights at 
his side. Heroically maintaining his difficult position, he waited in vain for 
reinforcements ; he was believed to be dead, until he was at last found by a 
Portuguese knight. 


The infante wished to remain in his dangerous position until reinforcements 
reached him, but the entreaties addressed to him in the name of his father 
and Dom Duarte induced him to retreat ; he proceeded to join his father at a 
mosque. Meanwhile the sun had set, and seeing a flight of sparrows resting 
upon the towers of the fort, the Portuguese inferred that the Moors had 
abandoned it. Salat ben Salat had fled with the garrison. They thereupon 
raised the flag of St. Vincent, patron of Lisbon, on the top of the fortress. 
The conquest was won ; the loss on the side of the Moors was heavy, but 
the Portuguese loss was trifling ; we will not however quote any number as 
great doubts exist on the subject. 


On the following day the Moors appeared once more before the fortress ; 
Dom Duarte and the constable sallied out to encounter them ; these vain 
attacks were repeated, but the king strictly forbade his heir to take part in 
these skirmishes. 


On the first Sunday the king decided to hear mass with his sons in the 
principal mosque of the town, already purified. Two bells pealed joyously 
from the highest tower. ” How is this ? ” asked the major. The reply is not 
uninteresting : the town of Lagos had been a few years previously attacked 
by the Moors, who sacked the place and carried away these bells, and 
concealed them, but now discovered, they summoned the Christians to 
divine service. 


The service was celebrated with great solemnity ; Dom Joao knighted his 
sons, Dom Duarte, Dom Pedro, and Dom Henry. On their side JoSo Fs sons 
knighted various valiant noblemen of their retinue. The aim of the 
expedition was realised, and the African lion began to give way before the 
power of Portugal./ 


The government of the place was at first offered to a valiant knight, Martin 
Alfonso de Mello ; and when he declined the dangerous honour, it was 


solicited and obtained by one of greater prowess still, Dom Pedro de 
Menezes, founder of the illustrious house of Villa Real. Having left a small 
but select garrison in Ceuta, and provided for the defence of the place 
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ao-ainst the inevitable assaults of the Moors, JoSo re-emharked, and with 
the remainder of the armament returned to Lisbon. 


The heroism of the governor, Dom Pedro, and of the horsemen he 
commanded, is the constant and enthusiastic theme of j^raise by the 
national writers. The number of skirmishes which he was compelled to 
sustain dur-in<T the three years immediately following the reduction of 
Ceuta is said, no doubt hyperbolicalljs to have exceeded the number of 
days. It is certain that during his government the place was frequently 
assailed by the whole power of the African Moors, aided by the fleet of 
their brethren of Granada. Sometimes the garrison by sorties obtained 
considerable booty, especially in flocks and herds. This warfare was as 
horrid as it was picturesque. When the Christian hidalgos and Almagaveres 
arrived at the village which they had been ordered to destroy, and the 
inhabitants of which were sure to be sunk in sleep, they generally divided 
into two or three bands, forced the doors of the iiouses, which they set on 
fire, and either massaci’ed such as attempted to escape, or forced them back 
into the flames. The sudden conflagration, the shrieks of the women and 
children, rendered still more dis-mal by the silence of night, and the bloody 
figures of the assailants, gazing with ferocious joy on the scene before 
them, bore a character too demoniacal for this world. When all was 
finished, when the flames were expiring, and the last groan had pierced the 
sky, the orthodox warriors returned to the city, “praising God and our Lady 
for their success.” ^ 


To avenge these atrocities, the Moors now gathered in formidable imm- 
bers, not merely from the neighbourhood, but from wherever the fame of 
their wrongs had penetrated ; but they were always repulsed by the valiant 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 


How high a state of civilisation the Babylonians had reached is shown by 
the fact that the invention of writing was a long-accomplished fact with 
them. The oldest inscriptions known to us, and which certainly date as far 
back as 4000 B.C., are already written in a species of character which from 
similarity to the second Egyptian style of writing has been called hieratic, 
and it has been proved that this hieratic style of writing has been evolved 
from older hieroglyphics, long since fallen into disuse. 


It is not known whether any other material than stone or clay was used to 
write upon, and whether in such case syllabic writing was used or not. It has 
been surmised that the Babylonians and Assyrians also used, and perhaps 
exclusively at first, papyrus, leather, and other soft materials to write upon, 
and engraved upon stone or clay only such matter as they wished to 
preserve. Tliis is not improbable, even though we do not possess any such 
manuscripts. For as a matter of course the first named materials could not 
withstand the Babylonian climate as well as the Egyptian, and only the last 
named are proof against fire and water. It is a fact, however, that the bas- 
reliefs show the scribes recording the number of the slain on soft material, 
probably leather, as well as upon hard tablets. Whether they also wrote 
books or letters on papyrus or leather has not been definitely established. 


However much the writing of the Babylonians and Assyrians may have 
been an inheritance from very ancient times, and how much they may be 
indebted to the early Chaldeans for the single form and the structure of the 
whole system, the cuneiform writing in which they represented their 
language was their own invention in more than one respect, since they did 
not thoughtlessly use what was ready to hand, but modified and altered it 
with deliberation. 


Writing was also used by the Babylonians and Assyrians for purely literary 
purposes. The narratives, legends, or poems were inscribed on tablets of 
clay, and if in case of a work of greater size, the two sides covered with 
microscopic characters did not suffice, a series of such was used, which 
were clearly designated and numbered, so that they were in fact leaves of a 
book. Generally the title of the whole, as usual with the Hebrews, the first 


count, whose exploits are represented as not much inferior to those of the 
Cid Ruy Diaz, in Valencia. The very exaggerations, however, jjrove that 
Dom Pedro was the most valiant knight of a valiant nation. But during three 
years no formal siege was laid to the place ; a circumstance sufliciently 
explicable by the perpetual struggles for empire among the Mohammedan 
princes of western Africa. In 1419 the fortress was first invested, and by an 
army formidable enough to inspire the assailants with the hope of success. 
In the combats which ensued, the Christians, notwithstanding the loss of 
some brave captains, were, as usual, victorious; and “a pleasant thing it 
was,” says the chronicler,’ ”to see our men, like the waters which flowed 
on the beach, sprinkled with infidel blood.” After some days the siege was 
raised, with the loss of some thousands on the part of the Africans. But 
scarcely had the governor time to congratulate himself on this event, before 
he received news which filled him with apprehension — that a more 
formidable army, and a fleet from Granada, were preparing to move against 
him. 


He lost no time in soliciting succour from King JoSo, who as readily 
granted it. Again was the place invested — this time by sea and land ; and, 
as before, the valour of the besieged was almost superhuman. Fearing, 
however, that it must ultimately surrender, if not more effectually 
succoured, the king ordered two of his sons — the infantes Henry and JoSo 
— to sail with a considerable armament. As they approached the place, they 
perceived that the Mohammedans had landed, and furiously assailed Dom 


1 Azurara/’ though a Portuguese, shows some pity for the poor infidel 
wretches : he first curses Oain for setting the example of mortal enmity ; 
and still more the “abominable Mohammed” for separating so many souls 
from the true faith, and by subjecting his followers both to temporal death 
by Christian swords, and to everlasting torments by the devils. When a 
Christian soldier dies, intimates the orthodox sage, he has the prospect of 
eternal bliss ; but for the cursed Moors, what remains for them but 
brimstone and fire, with Dathan and Abiram ? 
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Pedro, who, with his handful of brave companions, wad making terrific 
carnage among them. This formidable host was totally routed ; while the 
infantes took or dispersed the Moorish vessels, commanded by a prince of 
the royal house of Granada. This splendid success drew the eyes of all 
Europe towards this extremity of Africa. That a Christian noble, with so 
few companions in arms, should not only retain possession of a distant 
fortress against the frequent attacks of great armies, but should triumjA 
over those armies in the open field, would appear incredible, had not equal 
wonders been exhibited by the knights of some religious orders. The 
exploits which have been already recorded were frequently equalled in the 
sequel by this renowned baron. In the subsequent wars, he was greatly 
aided by his son, a youth of the same dauntless courage as himself, who 
made frequent incursions into the Moorish territory, and never failed to 
return with abundance of spoil. 


During these years, the king was constantly employed in the duties of 
administration. As he advanced in years, his sense of justice appears to have 
greatly improved ; at least we hear no more of the violent acts which 
disgraced his early days, and which will forever tarnish his memory. e 


He re-established his finances by an economy pervading his government 
and household. He spent little in pomp and splendour ; lived frugally, and 
associated upon an easy footing with the friends of his youth. He was wont 
to say that conversation was the cheapest of pleasures ; and he introduced 
literary pursuits amongst his courtiers. When he had replenished his 
exhausted treasury, Joao made abundant compensation to those whom the 
inevitable expenses of war had obliged him to offend by revoking the ample 
donations, with which, upon first receiving the crown, he had recompensed 
the services that had helped to place it upon his brow. But after satisfying 
these just claims, Joao neither lavished his money upon friends and 
favourites, nor hoarded it in his coffers. 


PKINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR 


A certain employment of JoSo’s wealth ultimately produced far more glory 
and power, as well as opulence, to his kingdom, than his Mauretanian 
conquests. His third son, Henry, was the first projector of those remote 
maritime enterprises and geographical discoveries that opened new 
channels to the commerce of Europe, poured the riches of the Indies into 
Portugal, exalted the reputation and consequently the energies of her sons, 
brought immense realms in Asia and America under her sceptre, and 
temporarily elevated her to a rank amongst the nations of Europe altogether 
disproportionate to her natural extent and population. 


Prince Henry was grandmaster of the order of knights of Christ, instituted 
by King Diniz, upon the abolition of the Templars, to do battle constantly 
with the Mohammedans. The grandmaster had accompanied his father to 
the siege of Ceuta, and there highly distinguished himself even beyond his 
brothers ; which circumstance, combining with his strong sense of the 
duties of his sacred office, inspired him with an irrepressible desire to 
conquer and convert. But expeditions of the kind he meditated against 
Mohammedan misbelievers, whether in Spain or Mauretania, could only be 
undertaken by the authority and under the control of the king, and the 
infante in consequence turned his thoughts towards the more distant 
heathen, His studious disposition and especial taste for geography, 
g,stronomy, and 
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mathematics also contributed, in all probability, not a little to give his 
schemes of conquest and conversion that direction. These sciences Dom 
Henry assiduously cultivated at Sagres, a seaport town he had himself 
founded near Cape St. Vincent in Algarve, where he drew around him 
learned men, travellers, and mariners. When he had speculatively satisfied 
himself of the possibility of sailing round Africa, of which, at that time, 
little beyond the northern coast was known, and of thus reaching the East 
Indies, he built and collected vessels in the harbour of Sagres, and sent them 


forth upon voyages of discovery. The despatch of the first two was 
determined so suddenly one morning, that 


it was believed the prince had been favoured with an especial revelation 
upon the subject during the preceding night, a mark of divine favour of 
which his great devotion, and the virginal purity of his morals, were judged 
to render him worthy. Dom Henry fitted out these first expeditions at his 
own expense ; but the king soon entered into his son’s views, and took the 
principal charge upon himself. Navigation was then still almost in its 
infancy. The name of Cape Nun had been given to the southernmost African 
promontory yet known, and terrified the imagination of the ignorant almost 
as much by its very sound as by the thousand superstitious terrors 
connected with all beyond it, particularly with the torrid zone, then 
supposed to be actually uninhabitable from heat. For many years Dom 
Henry’s mariners advanced only a few leagues past the dreaded cape, and 
Portugal resounded with murmurs against the waste of men and money 
occasioned by the infante’s mania for discovery. But Dom Henry 
persevered, and his father countenanced him. Gradually his captains grew 
more enterprising, emboldened in some measure by the assistance his 
astronomical science afforded them. The first, and, during King Joao’s life, 
only great fruit of these labours was the rediscovery and settlement of the 
island of Madeira, about the year 1418. But far from appeasing the popular 
clamour, this only increased it ; the colonising of the island being regarded 
as a frightful drain upon the population. Nearly about the same time the 
Canaries were accidentally discovered by an English ship, driven from her 
course. In 1402 a private adventurer, a Frenchman, named De Bethencourt, 
with a mixed French and Spanish crew, conquered the savage natives, and 
took possession of some of these islands, which his heirs afterwards sold to 
Prince Henry. A 


Of Prince Henry it has been said that, to his ” enlightened foresight and 
perseverance the human race is indebted for the maritime discovery, within 
one century, of more than half the globe.” His funds were drawn from the 
large revenues of the order of Christ, and the Moors had told him much 


Henry the Navigator (From an old print) 
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of the riches of interior Africa and the Guinea coast. He was the victim of 
unusual opposition and ridicule, as was Columbus, but, like him, was 
imper-vious to both. His personality is strongly to credit for the success of 
his couriers, for, as his biographer Major? has said : ” Had that failure and 
that ridicule produced on Prince Henry the eilect which they ordinarily 
produce on other men, it is impossible to say what delays would have 
occurred before these mighty events would have been realised ; for it must 
be borne in mind that the ardour, not only of his own sailors, but of 
surrounding nations, owed its impulse to this pertinacity of purpose in him.” 
It is to be charged against Prince Henry that he began the slave-trade, which 
meant so much of shame to the world. It is pleasant to recall that it was he 
who, forsaking the usual path of exploration, the land, began to seek the 
wealth of Araby and India by the water-ways and, beginning that fever of 
adventurous curiosity that opened new worlds south and west, with him 
began the age of discovery.” 


By Joao I the era of Caesar was abolished in Portugal, and the Christian 
mode of computation adopted. He died in 1433. 


THE KEIGN OP DUARTE OR EDWARD (1433-1438 A.D.) 


The reign of Duarte [or Edward], though short, was doomed to be more 
disastrous than that of any preceding monarch. The first great calamity was 
the plague which raged during the whole of his reign, and which lamentably 
thinned the population. But a greater was an expedition against Tangier, the 
preparations for which ojipressed his people, and the result of which filled 
the kingdom with murmurs. 


The restless ambition of the king’s brother, Ferdinand, hurried him into this 
disastrous enterprise. This infante had been too young to share in the 


glorious conquests of Ceuta: and had not, like Pedro or Henry, obtained 
celebrity either by travelling or science. But he burned for distinction as 
much as either and projAosed an African expedition. The king seems, 
however, to have entertained very honourable scruples as to the justice of 
the warfare in which he was about to engage. He jDroposed the subject to 
his theologians and the pope. The chief of the Christian world, with more 
reason than has dictated some papal decisions, replied that there were only 
two cases in which war against misbelievers could be lawfully undertaken : 
(1) when they were in possession of territories which had belonged to 
Christians, and which the latter sought to recover ; (2) when by piracy or 
war, or any other means, they injured or insulted the true believers. In other 
cases, proceeded his holiness, hostilities are unjust : the elements, earth, air, 
fire, and watei’, were created for all ; and to deprive any creature without 
just cause of those necessary things, was a violation of natural right. There 
was, however, one point which the pontiff omitted to notice : the 
obligations contracted by every Catholic sovereign, and still more solemnly 
by every militai-y order, to advance the glory of God — in other words to 
convert or to destroy the heathen. This consideration removed the scruples 
of Duarte, and the expedition was resolved. 


The inexperience which governed the preparations, and the accidental 
hindrances which impeded their completion, were regarded as melancholy 
omens by the people. The armament sailed on August 22nd, 1487, and on 
the 26th arrived before Ceuta, a place which the heroic governor and his 


[1 Duarte or Edward was named after Edward III of England. ] 
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no less heroic son had continued to defend with the same success. The two 
infantes Henry and Ferdinand, who commanded the present expedition, 
perceived that instead of fourteen thousand men, the number ordered b}’ 
the king, they had no more than six thousand. They were advised to solicit 
and wait for a considerable reinforcement, but with their usual impatience 


they resolved to proceed to Tangier — Henry by land, and Ferdinand by 
sea, SO as to co-operate with each other. The former reached Tangier 
without accident on the 23rd day of September, and found that his brother 
had arrived before him. The Portuguese immediately encamped before the 
place, which was defended by Salat ben Salat, former governor of Ceuta, 
with seven thousand Moors. But as if every measure of this ill-concerted 
expedition were doomed to be at once imbecile and unsuccessful, after 
sustaining a heavy loss the besiegers, finding that their scaling-ladders were 
too short, were compelled to retreat with shame from the foot of the 
ramparts. Before others could be procured from Ceuta, the Moors of Fez 
and Morocco, amounting, we are gravely told, in numbers to ten thousand 
horse, and eighty thousand infantry, advanced to raise the siege. ^ Instead, 
however, of being alarmed at this prodigious force, Henry with four 
thousand of his valiant troops hastened to give them battle ; but so great 
was the dread which this heroic little band had struck into that immense 
host, that none of the misbelievers daring to wait for the onset, all escaped 
with precipitation over the neighbouring hills ! But as their numbers soon 
increased by new accessions to 130,000 men, they returned, and this time 
fought with courage. After a struggle of some hours this vast force yielded 
to the impetuousity of the infante Ferdinand and fled, leaving some 
thousands dead on the field ! These wondrous fables are not enough. 
Indignant at their repeated losses of their brethren, the kings of 
northwestern Africa combined the whole of the respective forces, and 
marched towards the place. The surprise of Henry was great on seeing the 
neighbouring hills moving with life ; the number of enemies on this 
occasion, we are veraciously assured, being sixty thousand cavalry, and 
seven hundred thousand foot! 3 On contemplating, however, the dense and 
widely extended ranks of the Moslems, even he acknowledged that to 
withstand such a host would be temei-ity. 


He accordingly gave directions for his little army to fall back and to regain 
the ships. Before this could be effected, the Africans, like tigers of their 
own deserts, sprang upon them, eager to drink their blood. But what could 
even a Portuguese do against myriads? His guards were killed by his side, 
and he was compelled to retreat, fighting, however, at every step, until he 
reached the entrenchments, where the contest became more bloody and 
desperate than it had yet been. Some of the defenders now fled, — for the 


chroniclers reluctantly allow that even a Portuguese may flee, — but the 
sea-men on board the vessels landed, forced the fugitives to return, and the 
conflict was sustained during some hours with miraculous valour ! Towards 
night it was suspended ; and the infante agreed with his remaining captains 
that at midnight the Christians should silently leave their entrenchments, 
pass to the beach, and be received on board. 


As the invaders were now without provisions and water, this expedient was 
the only hope of safety which remained to them. But even of this they 


‘In Portuguese computation of the number of their enemies, the reader will 
do well to drop one cipher ; hence he will have one thousand horse and 
eight thousand foot ; as many no doubt as were present. 


‘ Read thirteen thousand. 


‘ The rule before recommended of subtracting a cipher will not do in this 
case. The aggregate of horse and infantry must be divided by about tifty to 
come near the truth. 
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were soon deprived by the treachery of Martin Vieyra, Henry’s chaplain, 
who passed over to the misbelievers, and acquainted them with the project. 
At tliis very day the Portuguese are seized with indignant wonder at this 
almost incredible instance of apostasy and treason ; and however great their 
confidence in the powers of the visible liead of the church, or even of the 
glorious Mother, they doubt whether either or both could, even in the event 
of repentance, procure for such a wretch the commutation of everlasting to 
purgatorial fire. In consequence of this information, the Moors stationed a 
formidable guard along the passages to the sea and on the beach. The 
following morning they advanced to the trenches; the battle was renewed, 
and, we are told, sustained for eight hours with unshaken firmness, though 
with greatly diminished numbers. On this occasion no one exhibited more 


valour than the bishop of Ceuta ; who, as he strode from rank to rank to 
distribute indulgences with one hand, with the other hewed down the 
misbelievers in a style that called forth the enthusiastic admiration of the 
faithful. Now he exhibited the consecrated host, and with tears of devotion 
besought his dear children in Christ to defend the holy Body; while, at the 
same time, he gave a practical illustration of his meaning, by aiming 
another deadly blow at some rash son of perdition. ^ 


In the end the enemy, unable to force the entrenchments, set them on fire, 
and on the approach of night retired. The hours which should have been 
given to rest were occupied in extinguishing the conflagration, a labour not 
less fatiguing than the conflict of the day. To allay the hunger of his 
followers, the infante ordered the horses to be killed ; but as there was no 
water, and as everyone raged with a burning thirst, the boon w-as scarcely 
acceptable, until heaven sent a copious shower of rain. But however 
seasonable this relief, it could only be momentary. Famine, or death by the 
sword, or what was still worse, 2:)erpetual captivity, stared the unhappy 
Christians in the face, when they i-eceived a proposal which they could not 
have expected. They were promised both life and liberty, as the condition of 
their surrendering the artillery, arms, and baggage, and restoring the fortress 
of Ceuta. To men in their desperate condition this proposal was too liberal 
not to be joyfully accepted. For their iierformance of the cove-nant the 
infante Ferdinand offered himself as liostage; and was accompanied by four 
other knights. The Moors delivered into the hands of Henry a son of Salat 
ben Salat. The Portuguese, reduced to three thousand, prepared to re- 
embark. But with characteristic duplicity, the barbarians attempted to 
prevent the departure of the Christians, who were constrained to light their 
way to the ships. 


While this once proud armament was slowly returning to Lisbon, Henry, 
ashamed to appear at court, proceeded to Ceuta, where fatigue of body and 
anxiety of mind threw him into a serious illness. No sooner did Prince Joao, 
who was then in Algarve, hear of the illness of one brother and the captivity 
of another, than he repaired to Ceuta. The two infantes there agreed that, as 
the royal consent to the restoration of the fortress could not reasonably be 
expected, Joao should propose the exchange of their brother for the son of 
the African. The proposal was scornfully rejected by the Moors, who 


threatened, if the place were not immediately restored, to take signal 
revenge on the person of the infante. Joao now returned to Portugal to 
acquaint the king with the melancholy position of affairs. The states 


‘ Even the mild Lemos’ can curse this man : ” Hum malvado monstro 
horror de sacerdocio, indigno da humanidade. Judas de. sen Senhor, o 
inferne cleriyo Martim Vieira.” ^ This is no exaggerated description ; it is 
taken from a contemporary chronicler. 
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were convoked and the subject proposed. Some deputies voted for the 
restoration of the fortress and the delivery of the infante ; but others 
considered that the recovery of the prince would be too dearly purchased by 
the surrender of a place which had cost so much, and which might serve as 
a point of departure for future conquests. It was accordingly resolved that 
the prince should remain in captivity until the efficacy of money should be 
proved vain. His sufferings are represented, probably witli truth, as at once 
cruel and humiliating. No sooner was lie delivered into the hands of Salat 


ben Salat, than he began to experience the most savage barbarity. He was, at 
first, paraded to a dungeon at Tangier, exposed to the insults of assembled 
thousands, of whom some spit in his face, others covered him with filth; 
and, on reaching his temporary abode, his food consisted of the vilest 
aliments, and his bed was the hard ground. From Tangier he was transferred 
to Arsilla ; but two hours before his departure he was placed on a platform, 
and again subjected to the insults of the populace. All this he bore with 
unshaken constancy. No ransom would be received by Salat, whose only 
object was the recovery of his lost seat of government. But when the king of 
Castile, Juan IT, began to remonstrate against the detention of the infante, 
and even to threaten hostilities unless a ransom were received for him, the 
Moor, unwilling to incur the responsibility of his charge, delivered it into 
the hands of his superior, the king of Fez. By that tyrant Ferdinand was 
consigned to a subterraneous dungeon, excluded alike from air and light. 


words and the first words of the following tablet were inscribed on every 
tablet. This literature even if limited to the productions of the imagination, 
is comparatively abundant. Although in this respect it may not equal the 
literature of some races still living, such as the 


After some months, however, he was drawn from his prison — doubtless, 
because his persecutors knew that a longer confinement would soon place 
him beyond their reach — and made to work, like the vilest slave, in the 
royal stables and gardens. In tliis situation he heard of Dom Duarte’s death. 


The victim was now subjected to new indignities. Not only was he deprived 
of all food, except a crust of bread once in twenty-four hours, but he was 
ironed, put to harder labour, and allowed no apparel beyond a rag, for the 
modesty of nature. The relation of his sufferings at length moved the pity of 
his brother Pedro, regent of the kingdom, who, in the name of the royal 
Alfonso, despatched commissioners to Ceuta, to receive the infante and to 
remit the keys of that fortress into the hands of the king of Fez. But they 
soon found that the barbarian had further views ; that he insisted on the 
restoration of the place prior to the delivery of his captive ; that his object 
was to gain possession of their persons, and be thereby enabled to dictate 
whatever terms he pleased. The negotiations were abruptly ended, and the 
ill-fated prince transferred to his dungeon, where he languished 


A PoRTuonESE Nobleman ok the Fifteenth Century 
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until 1443, when death put a period to his sufferings. The constancy with 
which he bore them, his resignation to the divine will, his sweetness of 
disposition are said to have endeared him to his jailers ; and his decease to 
have called forth the tardy compassion of the royal Moor, who exclaimed 
that so good a man deserved to know the true faith. His memory 
accordingly is, as it ought to be, revered in Portugal; but that superstitious 
nation, not satisfied with the rational sentiment, represents him as a martyr 
and saint — as one fully entitled to the honours of semi-deification. 
Miracles ^ are recorded of him with unblushing effrontery. 


The unfortunate issue of the African war, and the complaints of his captive 
brother, most sensibly affected the heart of Duarte, over whom, had his life 
been spared, fraternal affection would, doubtless, have triumphed. That he 
meditated another expedition, and that he commenced preparations on a 
formidable scale, is honourable to his heart : but his subjects were thinned 
by the plague; commerce was suspended; the fields remained uncultivated; 
the public revenues were exhausted, and the people unwilling to make 
further sacrifices. In 1438 he was seized by the plague at Thomar, whither 
he had retired to escape its fury, and in a few days he breathed his last. This 
prince was worthy of a better fate. He had qualities of a high order, he was 
enlightened, just, and patriotic ; and if virtue or talent would have 
controlled the course of human events, liis kingdom would have been 


happy. 


THE REGENCY OF PEDRO 


Alfonso V, the eldest son of Duarte, being only six years of age on his 
father’s death, the regency devolved, in conformity with the last will of her 
husband, on the queen-mother, Leonora, a princess of excellent disposition, 
but not exempted from the fickleness of her sex, and ill qualified to rule a 
fierce people. To such a people, the sway even of a native woman could 
scarcely have been agreeable ; as a foreigner (a princess of Aragon), she 
was peculiarly obnoxious. Seeing this general discontent, some of the 
nobles, with three uncles of the king, resolved to pi-ofit by it. Of the three 
infantes, the hostility of JoSo was the most bitter ; of Henry the most 
disinterested ; and of Pedro [duke of Coimbra] the most politic, the most 
ambitious, and consequently the most to be dreaded. 


She offered to Dom Pedro to affiance his daughter Isabella with the young 
king — an offer which he readily accepted, but which in no manner 
interrupted his cai-eer of ambition. He procured, not only the sanction of 
the deputies to the proposed marriage, but his recognition as joint regent. At 
this crisis, Henry proposed in the states assembled at Lisbon that the 
executive should be divided — that the education of the king and the care 
of the finances should rest with the queen, that the administration of justice 
should be intrusted to the count of Barcelos, and that Pedro should be 


nominated protector of the kingdom. At first, Leonora opposed this 
extraordinary expedient to satisfy the ambition of the princes ; but, finding 
that the populace were arming in great multitudes to espouse the cause of 
their favourite, she was terrified into submission. 


To bring the great question to issue, the mob, the only authority then 
subsisting, assembled in the church of St. Dominic, and swore that, until 
Alfonso reached his majority, the government should rest in Dom Pedro ; 
that if 


1 These miracles are alluded to by Ruy de Pina,’ by Vasconcellos,-‘ and are 
more boldly detailed by Lemos.’ [He is called ” the constant prince.” ] 
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Pedro died he should be succeeded in the office by his brother Ileiiiy, and 
the latter by the infante Joao, and that thenceforward no woman should be 
allowed to rule the Portuguese. Under the pretext that the education of the 
vount’ lung, if left to her, must necessarily be effeminate, and unfit him for 
ills station, he was removed by a sudden decree of the same cortes, from her 
care, and placed under that of the regent. 


The wisdom of Dom Pedro’s administration daily reconciled to it some of 
his former enemies : he restored tranquillity, encouraged the national 
industry, was indefatigable in his labours, and impartial in Ins judgments. 
Grateful for the benefits he procured them, the people of Lisbon would have 
erected a statue in his honour, had he not rigorously forbidden them. He was 
too well acquainted with both history and human nature not to know that 
popular favour is fleeting as ‘the wind. He observed that, if such a statue 
were erected, it would be one day disfigured by the very hands which had 
made it. We are assured, indeed, by a contemporary chronicler, Ruy de 
Pina,* that he had some anticipation of the melancholy fate which awaited 


him. Yielding to the representations of her pretended friends, Leonora 
openly erected the standard of rebellion, and a civil war commenced : its 
horrors were increased by a body of Castilians, who, at the instance of 
Leonora, penetrated into the kingdom, and committed many ravages. In 
1445, she formally requested permission to return, to end her days with her 
children ; and her wish would doubtless have been gratified, had not death 
surprised her at Toledo. i 


In 1446, King Alfonso reached his fourteenth year — the period of his 
majority. His first acts were regarded by the people as favourable omens of 
his future administration, and, above all, of his disposition to cultivate a 
good understanding with the regent. When, in the cortes convoked for the 
occasion at Lisbon, Pedro resigned the delegated authority into his hands, 
he desired the latter to retain it till he was better able to bear the load ; and 
he soon afterwards married Isabella, to whom he had been affianced in his 
tenth year. But these buds of hope were soon blighted. The regent was 
powerful ; he therefore had enemies — and enemies the more bitter, that 
there was now a master who could destroy him with ease. Of these none 
were more vindictive or base than his natural brother, the count de Barcelos, 
on whom he had just conferred the lordship of Braganza, witli the title of 
duke. No sooner did the duke of Braganza perceive the secure place which 
he held in the king’s affections, than he began to inveigh against the 
character and actions of Pedro. These discourses, and the mention of his 
motlier’s wrongs, which were artfully distorted, made a deep impression on 
the king, who at length regarded his father-in-law with abhorrence. The 
regent perceived the change, and he requested permission to retire to 
Coimbra, of which he was duke. His request was granted ; and so also was 
another — an act, under the royal signature and seal, approving the whole 
of his administration. 


No sooner had he departed than a hundred reptiles darted their stings. 
Among the new charges brought against him was one of poisoning the late 
king and queen. In vain did the sage Henry hasten from his aerial residence 
above Cape St. Vincent, to vindicate the character of his brother; in vain did 
Dom Alfonso de Alamado, a nobleman of unsullied honour, join in the 
chivalrous act — for chivalrous it was, when the lives of both were 


‘ By the Portuguese historians, the death of Leonora is suspected to have 
been violent, and the guilt is thrown on the constable of Castile, the famous 
Alvaro de Luna. But what interest Qould he have in her destruction ? And 
when did he commit a useless crime ? 
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threatened as their reward, if they did not immediately retire from the court 
;^ in vain did the latter challenge all who dared to dispute Dom Pedro’s 
virtues to a mortal combat ; in vain did the royal Isabella plead her father’s 
innocence. Alfonso published an edict debarring all his subjects from 
communication with the prince, and ordering him to remain on his estates. 
His arms were next demanded : these he refused to surrender. The duke of 
Braganza now assembled his troops, and marched towards Coimbra ; he 
was met at Penella by Dom Pedro, before whose handful of friends he fled 
with ignominy. Again did his daughter affectionately labour to avert his 
fate. In an agony of tears she cast herself at her husband’s feet, and 
besought his pardon. Alfonso was affected : he raised his queen, whom he 
tenderly loved, and promised that if her father would acknowledge his 
crime, it slaould be forgiven. More jealous of his honour than fond of life, 
the high-spirited prince would acknowledge no crime, simply because he 
had none to acknowledge. The incensed monarch tore the reply into pieces, 
and said, “Your father wishes his destruction; he shall have his wish!” 


The duke left Coimbra with one thousand horse and five thousand foot, all 
resolved to perish rather than permit a beloved leader to be oppressed; and 
on their banners were engraven, ” Fidelity ! Justice! Vengeance!” The king 
hastened to meet him with about thirty thousand veteran troops ; they 
approached each other on the banks of the Alfarrobeira (May 21st, 1449), 
above which was an eminence where Pedro entrenched himself. The prince, 


who desperately sought the most dangerous post, and who evidently 
resolved to sacrifice his life, fell through a wound in the throat. The carnage 
which followed was terrific : the troops of the fallen infante, intent on 
revenging his death and resolved on their own, would neither give nor 
receive quarter ; almost all fell on the field. The vengeance of Alfonso 
passed beyond the grave : he ordered the corpse of Pedro to remain on the 
ground, to be forever deprived of the last rites of humanity ; but in a few 
days some compassionate peasants, whose souls might have put to shame 
the boasted chivalry of nobles, privately removed it, and interred it in the 
church of Alverca. The descendants of all his adherents to the fourth 
generation were declaied infamous — incapable of holding any public 
charge. The mob of Lisbon testified characteristic joy at his catastrophe — 
a remarkable confirmation of his prudence in forbidding them to erect the 
projected statue of him. 


The death of this prince — the greatest whom Portugal had lately seen — 
caused a deep sensation throughout Europe, and from Rome to Britain drew 
forth nothing but execrations against his murderers. Through the indignant 
remonstrances of the pope and of his brother-in-law, the duke of Burgundy ; 
through the increasing influence of his daughter, whose virtues were 
appreciated by her husband, and whose efforts to honour his memory were 
at length successful ; and more still through the king’s conviction of his 
innocence, in the fifth year from this tragedy his bones were removed from 
their humble sepulchre, and were transferred with great pomp to the 
mausoleum of the Portuguese kings. In 1455, the queen suddenly sickened 
and died. That her death was the effect of poison administered by her 
enemies, and the enemies of her father — among whom were doubtless 


‘ The address of this count to the king and council, as it appears in Ruy de 
Pina,» is a noble instance of magnanimity and courage. He appealed to his 
services — and they had been splendid— as a Portuguese noble; to his 
honour as a knight of England’s proud order — then at least a proud one — 
the Garter ; to his unimpeachable integrity ; and to liis intimacy with Dom 
Pedro — that he knew and spoke the truth. Neither his zeal nor the 
challenge with which he concluded affected Alfonso. 
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the detestable princes of Braganza — is the unshaken opinion of her own 
times and of posterity. 


The disastrous captivity of the infante Ferdinand had sunlc deep into the 
heart of Alfonso, as into that of most princes of his family ; and the desire 
of revenge had been suspended, not abandoned. The reduction of 
Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 had filled Christian Europe with 
consternation, and had led to the formation of a general league, the object of 
which was to drive back the misbelievers into their Asiatic wilds. Alfonso’s 
original intention was to reduce the fortress of Tangier, the siege of which 
had proved so unfortunate to the princes Henry and Ferdinand ; but the 
advice of a Portuguese noble determined him to invest Alcacer-Seguier [or 
es-Seghir]. In September, 1457, the armament, consisting of above two 
hundred vessels, and carrying twenty thousand men, sailed from the three 
ports, effected a junction at sea, and steered towards the Moorish coast. 


The success which had attended the attack on Alcacer-Seguier animated 
Alfonso to renew the attempt on Tangier. Accordingly, in 14G4, he sailed 
with another armament. The assault was repulsed with deplorable loss ; the 
flower of the Portuguese chivalry either perished on the spot, or were 
compelled to surrender. The king himself had considerable difficulty in 
effecting his escape. For some years the result of this inglorious expedition 
seems to have inspired him with too much dread to renew the attempt ; but, 
in 1471, he embarked thirty thousand men on board 308 transports, and 
proceeded to invest Arsilla, a fortress on the Atlantic. The king himself, and 
his son the infante Joao, were among the foremost in the assault. The 
Portuguese massacred all — as well those who resisted as those who threw 
down their arms in token of submission — with diabolical fury. In this work 
of destruction Joao was behind none of his countrymen. Terrified by the 
fate of Arsilla, the inhabitants of Tangier abandoned the city with all their 
movable substance. It was immediately occupied by the Christians, and it 
was formed into an episcopal see. From these successes, the Portuguese 
courtiers surnamed their king Africanus — an epithet which, with any other 
people, would have been considered a bitter satire. Throughout his 


operations in Africa he had shown great incapacity, and had met with 
unparalleled reverses ; nor were tlie successes recently obtained in any way 
attributable to his valour or abilities, but to those of his generals and his 
son. The latter, who had attained his sixteenth year, was knighted on this 
occasion.* 


ALFONSO V AND LA BELTRANEJA 


We have now reached a shameful page in the history of Portugal. A vision 
passed through the brain of Alfonso V of uniting beneath his sceptre the 
kingdoms of Portugal and Castile. He thought to realise his dream by 
marrying his niece Doiia Juana, daughter of his sister Dona Juana and of 
King Henry IV of Castile, who would succeed to that throne upon the death 
of her father. But Alfonso V was too faint-hearted and too unskilful a 
politician for so great an ambition, which had already turned the weak head 
of his predecessor Ferdinand I. 


On the death of Henry IV of Castile his daughter Doiia Juana inherited the 
throne, she having been recognised and sworn queen of Castile even during 
her father’s life. Nevertheless Ferdinand, king of Aragon, who was married 
to Isabella of Castile, disputed her claim. It was then that Alfonso V sought 
to unite upon his own head the crown of Portugal and Castile by 
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marrying his niece, the queen Dona Juana. The marriage took place by 
proxy at Paleucia, in May, 1475. The pope, Paul II, was prevailed upon to 


grant the dispensation of consanguinity, but it was immediately revoked by 
his successor, Sixtus IV. 


How different was the character of Alfonso V from that of some of his 
predecessors ! How weak was his policy ! The grandson of Jo2o I never 
even comijleted his marriage, in spite of his ambition to be king of Portugal 
and Castile, Doiia Juana having been recognised and sworn queen of 
Castile even during her father’s life. What a difference between Alfonso V 
and his predecessor Alfonso III, who mocked at Rome and the pontiff, 
married one wife, with another living, raised one queen and deposed 
another, in spite of the excommunications of the Vatican, creating a strong 
faction in Portugal and getting himself proclaimed king; politically availing 
himself of every element in and out of the country to accomplish his ends, 
and only repenting on his death-bed, when he had won everything. It might 
be said that the cold British blood of his grandmother Philippa of Lancaster 
Avas still dominant in Alfonso V who, according to certain chronicles, 
observed complete chastity after the death of his wife, Queen Isabella. 


In the meantime intrigues were ac-tive in Spain ; one argument, on which 
great stress was laid against the claims of Alfonso V, was that Juana was the 
child of adultery, for the faction of Ferdinand and Isabella of Aragon never 
wearied of repeating that she was not the daughter of Henry IV of Castile, 
but of Beltran de la Cuenca a Portuguese Woman of the Fifteenth Centdry 
[whence she was called the Beltraneja], making great sport of the dissolute 
morals of Juana, the sister of the king of Portugal, and mother of his bride. 
In the end the two factions came to blows. The fortune of war went against 
the Portuguese, who were defeated at the battle of Toro in 1476, in spite of 
the prodigies of valour performed in this battle by the infante Dom Joao, 
heir to the throne. 


Defeated in battle, Alfonso V attempted to gain his end by policy, for which 
he had not the necessary dexterity. He bethought himself of attempting to 
persuade Louis XI, king of France, to take his part and give him the help 
and protection of his troops to place the crowns of Portugal and Castile 
upon his head. The king of France remained unmoved, although the king of 
Portugal went in person to solicit his help. In disgust Alfonso V announced 
his intention of visiting Palestine, and declared to his son. Prince Jogo, 


whom he had appointed regent during his absence from Spain, that in such 
a case he should be proclaimed king. But he returned unexpectedly in 1477, 
and on the 14th of September, 1479, signed the peace with Castile at 
Alcantara — a shameful treaty, by which the king of Portugal abandoned 
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his wife, who was forced to become a nun and exchange the crown for the 
veil. She entered the convent of St. Clair in Santarem in 1479, afterwards 
passing to the convent of St. Clair of Coimbra, where she was professed on 
the 17th of November, 1480. In the meanwhile the negotiations were so 
prolonged that the prince Dom Joao lost patience, and with his impulsive 
disposition took upon himself to send the Castiliun ambassadors two 
documents, one declaring for peace and the other for war, bidding them 
choose without further parley. Upon this final resolution, the Castilians 
concluded the negotiations. Greater energy on the part of Alfonso V might 
perhaps, even at the end of the dispute, have obtained less shameful and 
degrading conditions of peace. Alfonso V, crushed and reduced to the last 
extremity of consternation, was resolved to convoke the cortes and abdicate 
in favour of his son, when he fell sick of the plague at Cintra, and died in 
the very room of the palace in which he was born, on the 28th of August, 


1481.* 


With the exceiAtion of the accidental success in Africa, his reign was almost 
uniformly disastrous — a misfortune more owing to the deplorable 
weakness of his character than to any other cause. He founded the order of 
the Tower and Sword, under the invocation of Santiago, and was a great 
patron of literature ; he was the first of the Portuguese kings to collect a 
library, and to order the national history to be treated by competent writers. 
His reign is, however, somewhat redeemed by the discoveries of the infante 
Henry, who, from his residence at Tagus, continued to fix his eyes intently 
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Chinese, Arabian, Persian, and Indian, nor that of the ancient times of 
Greece and India, which in the last named country grows as luxuriantly as 
its vegetation, yet on the other hand, it excels in this respect that of the other 
Semitic races, the Hebrews not excepted. This is proved not only by the 
writings so far discovered but also by the catalogues of books in 
Babylonian libraries or of similar works elsewhere. However, enough has 
been brought to light, and in a fair state of preservation, to enable us to form 
an opinion of the literary talent of the Babylonians, and to prove to us what 
great varieties of it they cultivated. 


The Assyrians stand, in a literary sense, in about the same relation to the 
Babylonians as the Romans to the Greeks, disciples who never equalled 
their masters, although as far as can be seen, even relatively considered, 
Roman literature stands higher in relation to Greek than Assyrian stands in 
relation to Babylonian. The tendency of the Assyrians was warlike, and 


Baked Clay Cylinder of Sabgon II, King of Assyria, b.c. 722-705, inscribed 
with a Chronicle of his Expedition 


directed to practical ideas : to found a mighty empire, and to maintain their 
supremacy was the end for which they strove. Therefore they were more 
interested in history than in creations of the imagination ; purely literary 
work had little charm for them. Only much later, a desire is awakened in 
them to become acquainted with the productions of the Babylonians in this 
field, and to acquire as much as possible of it for themselves. And perhaps 


on the maritime regions of western Africa. Through this enlightened prince, 
the Azores, with the Madeiras, the Canaries, Cape de Verd, and other 
islands west of that great continent were discovered or colonised. The 
discovery of the Cape de Verd, the last which illustrated the life of Henry, 
was owing to the enterprise of a Genoese, Antonio Nolle, who had derived 
a confused knowledge of their existence from the ancient geog-raphers, and 
who, from some dissatisfaction with his own country, offered his services to 
the prince. Having coasted from Morocco to Cape de Verd, he deviated 
westwards and soon fell in with the islands, which he called after the cape 
of that name.« 


REIGN OF JOAO II “THE PERFECT 


Dom Joao II was now proclaimed king. His accession to the throne was the 
signal for a despotic war against the aristocracy and the territorial influence 
of magnates. Joao began by convoking the cortes at Evora in 1481. A law 
was then published introducing a new oath to be taken by all the chief 
alcaides and holders of grants. The restrictions placed upon the criminal 
jurisdiction of the nobility, the examination of grants, and the diminution of 
the political influence of the nobles, produced great discontent among the 
aristocracy, which gave rise to intrigues, plots, and conspiracies, which Joao 
II, following the example of Louis XI of France, repressed with all severity, 
not sparing blood nor executions even of his own kindred. Under these 
circumstances Joao II seized the ojportunity of satisfying his vengeance 
and giving vent to the hatred which he had nourished for many years 
against the duke of Braganza, Dom Ferdinand, his second cousin, who was 
married to his wife’s sister. He had him publicly beheaded at Evora on the 
22nd of June, 1483 ; he is now judged to have been innocent of the crime of 
high treason imputed to him. 
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In the following year, Joao II with his own hands plunged a dagger into the 
breast of the duke of Viseu, his cousin and brother-in-law, in the palace of 
Setubal, for having conspired against him. After his death the duke was 
judged and condemned (a ludicrous determination of the despotic monarch) 
and his accomplices executed. The bishop of Evora, who was accused of 
being concerned in the conspiracy, was ordered to be thrown into a well ; 
and more than eighty nobles and fidalgoes paid with their lives for the 
opposition which they made or were accused of making to the king’s policy. 
It was the second time that the assassin’s dagger had been publicly used in 
Portugal in the royal palace, by a prince upon whose brow the crown of the 
kingdom was to rest. Both the royal assassins were excellent kings, who 
governed the country diligently with courage and wisdom, raised it and 
gave it prosperity. In the case of the blow struck by Joao II, it is to be noted 
that it was dealt to a subject whom the king might easily have committed to 
a proper trial, with the certainty of finding judges who would condemn 
those guilty of high treason. To lessen the awful impression which these 
extraordinaiy assassinations make upon the mind and the stain which they 
leave upon the memory of these monarchs, it is necessary to consider the 
political circumstances and the ideas and customs of those times. Things 
inadmissible to our present civilisation were not so to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries — above all when the deed was that of an absolute king 
who had to render an account to God alone. 


There is no doubt that the wealth and therefore the influence successivel } 
acquired by the nobility had reached such a pitch that they absorbed the best 
revenues of the land, vexing the people by the insolence, cupidity, and 
abuses which oppressed the vassals of the great lords and proprietors, 
though Portugal happily never suffered the terrors of feudalism. This 
excessive power of the nobles dated from the time of Joao I, who was 
forced to create a new aristocracy to enable him to combat the king of 
Castile, most of the old nobility having joined the Castilian banners, and to 
liberally divide the property of the crown with those who were faithful to 
his cause. The king afterwards endeavoured to obviate the inconvenience of 
these excessive grants by the ” mental law ” (lei mentaV), which, without 
revoking the grants already made to the possessions thereof and their lawful 
descendants, put great restrictions upon the alienation of such property. The 
mental law, published only in the reign of Dom Duarte, did not have the 


desired result ; the infante Dom Pedro, during his troubled regency, was 
forced to make concessions which decreased the patrimony of the crown. 


But the reign of Alfonso V was above all disastrous upon this point, as we 
have said ; it was the best time for the nobles and holders of grants. To 
remunerate the nobles who fought at his side, the luckless pretender to the 
throne of Castile considered nothing too much — titles, favours, grants, 
salaries, pensions, allowances, marriage dowries, education of the children 
of nobles, gratifications for ordinary and extraordinary services, real or 
pretended ; everything was conceded with liberality and profusion by the 
monarch who was called the African, but might more properly have been 
called the Prodigal.’ 


The internal political situation as well as the state of the treasury called for 
an effectual remedy, and it is certain that only an energetic, inflexible, and 
dauntless character such as that of Joao II could have appHed by sheer force 
a prompt though violent remedy. It may therefore be said that the 


[iJoao II said with justice that his father had left him “only the royal high 
roads of Portugal.” — Stephens.’ ] 
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king, who was called ” the perfect prince,” rendered a memorable service to 
the country by the tremendous blow which he struck at the aristocracy and 
territorial power, restoring freedom of action to the crown, and liberating 
the public exchequer from the heavy charges and expenses placed upon it 
by the nobility. It is not surprising that in this struggle between the crown 
and the nobility the middle classes and the people should be found on the 
side of the king, since he made the offences, sufferings, oppression, 
complaints, and petitions represented by the deputies of the councils in the 
cortes of 1481 his chief pretext and principal weapon in declaring mortal 
war against the aristocracy and allying liimself with the people. 


Thus there was a firm alliance between the king and the people, although 
JoSo II convoked the cortes only three times during his reign, and the 
crown and councils were generally on the best of terms. On the 12th of July, 
1491, the prince Dom Alfonso went hunting in Almeirim, and as he was 
galloping at nightfall the horse took fright at some object which lay across 
the path, and fell, dragging the prince with him. He was picked up 
speechless and unconscious, and carried to a fisherman’s hut where he died 
a few hours later in the arms of his father, mother, and wife. 


This untimely death was a great affliction to the king and queen of Portugal, 
especially to Joao II, who thereby lost his hope of an heir to his throne ; for 
by the death of Prince Alfonso the right of succession fell upon Dom 
Emmanuel, duke of Beja, the brother of Queen Leonora and of the duke of 
Viseu whom he had stabbed at Setubal. The thought that the crown of 
Portugal would pass to his wife’s family oppressed and tormented JoSo II. 
The probability that his brother-in-law Dom Emmanuel (Manoel), the duke 
of Beja, whom he hated, would be king of Portugal, put his cousin the king 
beside himself. In this affliction JoSo II thought of having his natural son 
Jorge [or George] acknowledged as his successor. Jorge was master of the 
orders of Santiago and Aviz, and duke of Coimbra. But Dom JoSo did not 
carry out his intention ; he remembered the precedent of JoSo I, but the 
clear judgment of his wife. Donna Leonora, pointed out to him that the 
circumstances were very different; on the one hand there was no fear of 
foreign invasion as in the days of the master of Aviz, while on the other 
hand the king had left wounds still unhealed from his war against the 
aristocracy. Upon the death of JoSo II, 149.5, Dom Jorge had not sufficient 
partisans to secure to him the crown which his father so earnestly longed to 
bequeath him.i’ 


Character of Joao II 


JoSo was a great prince — comprehensive in his views, vigorous in the 
execution of his designs, as he was cautious and politic in their formation ; 
zealous for justice, and for the happiness of his people. That zeal, however, 
sometimes degenerated into vengeance, and was sometimes disarmed by 
capricious clemency. But his character will be better conceived from a few 


striking traits or sayings (and many such are recorded of him) than from any 
description. 


He placed little value on the recommendations of his nobles ; and a favour 
solicited through their medium was almost sure to be denied. But he was 
fond of honouring and rewarding merit, especially when, as is generally the 
case, that merit was dumb.‘ To a faithful and valiant knight he one day 
observed : ” You have hands to serve me ; have you no tongue to request 


| < It is curious that Alexander the Great almost never rewarded those who 
did not ask, but took joy in granting requests. | 
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a recompense?” Being at dinner, he was once served among others by Dom 
Pedro de Melo, a knight of gi-eat prowess, who was better fitted for 
handling the sword than a dish in the palace of princes, and let fall a large 
vessel of water, which sprinkled some of the courtiers, and made others 
laugh. “Why do you laugh?” inquired the king; “Dom Pedro has dropped a 
vessel of water, but he never dropped his lance ! ” He had borrowed money 
of arich merchant at Tavira, to whom, at the expiration of the stipulated 
period, he returned it with legal interest. The merchant — a wonderful 
instance of disinterestedness in such a capacity — refused to receive more 
than the principal ; JoSo sent double interest, with the order to continue 
doubling it as often as the merchant should persist in the refusal. In one of 
his public edicts, with the view of recruiting his cavalry, he ordered all his 
subjects to be in readiness to furnish excellent warhorses. The churchmen 
pleaded their immunities, and some of them went so far as to say that they 
were not his subjects but those of the pojae. To punish them in the way they 
deserved, Joao loudly asserted that he had never regarded them as subjects; 
and by another ordinance he forbade all smiths and farriers to shoe their 
mules and horses — a measure which soon compelled them to submit. The 
monopolists in corn had created an artificial famine by purchasing and 
piling in their warehouses all the grain in the kingdom, which they refused 


to sell under an exorbitant price. By a royal ordinance the people were 
forbidden to purchase from these dealers, and the Castilians were permitted 
to import in whatever quantities they pleased ; the kingdom soon teemed 
with abundance, and the monopolists were ruined. He was a great enemy to 
detraction. One praised a recent feat of arms of a Portuguese governor in 
Africa : another attempted to detract from it by saying that the success was 
mei’ely owing to chance. ” That may be,” observed the king : ” but how is 
it that such chance never happens to anyone else? ” Nor was he less jealous 
of his dignity with foreign princes than with his own subjects. A Portuguese 
vessel had been captured by some French pirates : he ordered all the French 
vessels in his ports to be seized. The owners complained to their king, 
Charles VIII, who immediately punished the pirates, and caused their prize 
to be restored. It was found, however, that a parrot had not been restored 
with the rest, and he insisted that every vessel should be retained until the 
bird were produced. In short, the success of his administration was 
unrivalled; he introduced industry and comfort among his people; added 
largely to the national resources ; and was in many respects the greatest 
monarch that ever swayed the sceptre of Portugal. 


In the reign of this prince, the Portuguese spirit of maritime enterprise was 
carried to a high pitch — a spirit which, except in one instance,’ he was 
always anxious to foster. His first care was to found a fort on the coast of 
Guinea, which had been discovered during the preceding reign, for the 
purpose of maintaining a permanent commercial intercourse with the 
natives. The barbarian king, who had entered into an alliance with the 
strangers, consented to the erection of the fortress. From this moment 
Portugal, or rather her monarchs, derived a great revenue in ivory and gold 
from this unknown coast ; so great, indeed, that he feared lest the vessels of 
other European nations should be attracted to it. To damp their avidity, he 
took care that the voyage should be represented not merely as difficult, but 
as in the highest degree dangerous ; and as impossible to be undertaken in 
regular ships ; in any other than the flat-bottomed round smacks at that time 


1 That of Christopher Columbus, whose proposals he himself wasi ready 
enough to receive, but was overruled by his council. 
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peculiar to Portugal. The secret, however, was near coming to the 
knowledge of the vio-ilant monarch of Castile, who suspected the truth, and 
who longed to obtain‘a settlement on the same coast. In the hope of a 
princely reward, a Portuo-uese captain and two pilots proceeded to Castile. 
They were pursued 


into the neighbouring territory by the agents of JoSo ; and, as they refused 
to obey the summons of recall, two were killed on the spot, and the third 
brought back to Evora, where he was quartered. The severity of this 
punishment sank deep into the minds of the other pilots, and retained them 
in the service of their own sovereign. And when JoSo heard that vessels 
were constructing in the English jjorts, unknown to Edward IV, and at the 
cost of the duke de Medina Sidonia, for an expedition to Ethiopia, — so the 
Portuguese termed all central Africa from the Nile to the western coast, — 
he sent an embassy to the English monarch, whom he reminded of the 
ancient alliance between the two crowns, and whom he easily induced to 
prohibit the preparations. In a short time, the fortress of Sao Jorge da Mina 
(Elmina) he-came a considerable city, and afterwards infamous from the 
traffic in slaves. 


But this was only the beginning of Portuguese enterprise. The king had 
been taught to suspect that by coasting the African continent a passage to 
the East Indies might be discovered ; and he not only equipped two small 
squadrons expressly for this object, but despatched two of his subjects 
(Pedro de CovilhSo and Alfonso de Payva) into India and Abyssinia, to 
discover the route to and between these vast regions, and what advantages 
Portuguese commerce might derive from the knowledge thus acquired. 


A Portuguese Captain of the 


Fifteenth Centukt 


PROGRESS IN DISCOVERY 


The discoveries of CovilhSo encouraged JoSo to attempt the passage to 
India. One of the squadrons — that under Joao Alfonso de Aveiro — 
discovered the kingdom of Benin. The other, under Cam, was more 
fortunate. Crossing the equinox, he arrived at the mouth of the Congo. He 
coasted two hundred leagues further to the south ; but finding no cape, he 
I’eturned to Congo, and was honourably received by the barbarian king, 
whom he disposed to Christianity, and impressed with a favourable idea of 
European civilisation. His departure affected the half convert, who besought 
him to return with missionaries, and who at the same time permitted several 
natives to accompany him, for the purpose of being thoroughly instructed in 
the new faith. By the Portuguese king and court they were received wich 
great joy, and at their express desire were soon regenerated in the waters of 
baptism, he, his queen, and many of the nobles standing sponsors at the 
font. After a residence of two years in Europe, they returned to Congo, 
accompanied by several monks, some mechanics and agricultural labourers, 
and an embassy, headed by Ruy de Sousa. Hundreds repaired to the 
missionaries for instruction ; the idols were broken or removed ; a church 
was built, and 
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mass celebrated with imposing pomp. But to renounce worldly pleasures, 
and to mortify the strongest passions, to forego the privilege of many wives, 
and the gratification of revenge — were too much for these licentious 
barbarians. By degrees the new faith changed, and was finally extinguished. 


Though no paramount advantage was derived from the alliance with Congo, 
the discoveries of Cam led to a solid one — that of the Cape of Good Hope. 


This memorable discovery was made in 1487, by Bartholomeu Dias, an 
officer of equal enterprise and experience. The high winds and still higher 
seas which assailed this vast promontory induced the captain to call it the 
Cape of Storms ; but Joao, who had more extended views, called it 0 Cabo 
da Boa Esperan‘a, or the Cape of Good Hope. On this occasion Dias 
ventured little beyond the promontory ; nor was it passed by any vessel 
until the following reign, when the famous Vasco da Gama doubled it on his 
voyage to India. e 


Martius’ Account of Vasco and Gabral 


To CovilhSo belongs the honour of marking the itinerary of the voyage to 
India, asserting that the East might be reached by the south of Africa. In the 
letters which he sent from Cairo, he said that ships navigating along the 
coast of Guinea would ultimately reach the extreme south of the African 
continent ; and from thence steering east in the direction of the island of 
Lua, by Sofala, would find themselves on the way to India. From this and 
other information received, was composed the plan of the daring expedition 
of 1497, the destined course of which was first Kalikodu or Calecut 
(Calicut), as it was called then, and from thence to where Covilhao was. 
Vasco da Gama was chosen by Dom Emmanuel (Dom Joao IT had then been 
dead three years) to command the expedition. He was a daring but prudent 
man, uniting the qualities of a soldier and sailor, a thing common at that 
time and even later. The same thing applies to Alfonso de Albuquerque, 
Dom J( ao de Castro, and many others. Such a combination had a decided 
advantage ; the separation of these qualities did not come to embarrass their 
plans ; there was unity in the command, for the captain was likewise jjilot. 


The greatest judgment and prudence directed the preparations for the 
expedition. The information sent by CovilhSo was weighed and considered 
and compared with that previously obtained. Charts and maps were 
examined, and Bartholomeu Dias himself related what had befallen him, the 
obstacles which he had encountered, and the difficulties which must be 
overcome. With his vast experience he directed the building of the ships, 
doing away with exaggerated dimensions, and insisting on the strength of 
the ribs. The discoverer of the cape was to accompany the expedition as far 
as Sao Jorge da Mina, and remain there to carry on the gold trade. There 


were four small ships, that they might be able to enter all the ports, explore 
every creek, pass over shoals, and cruise along the coast. Their construction 
was strong and perfect, such as had never been seen before. 


They carried six freestone columns carved with the Portuguese arms, and 
the armillary sphere which the king had adopted as his emblem. One was to 
be set up at the bay of St. Braz, another at the mouth of the Zambesi, 
another in Mozambique, another in Calicut, and another in the island of 
Santa Maria. There were two chaplains on board each ship ; negro, Kaffir, 
and Arab interpreters, ten convicts for any sacrifice that might be necessary, 
and finally 148 soldiers. The best pilots had been chosen and the king 
would allow nothing to be spared. He came in person to view the ships on 
the 
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stocks, and remained conversing with the masters, listening to the 
observations of Bartholomeu and Pedro Dias, and Vasco da Gama, who 
showed him the new astrolabe of Behaim, a rough triangle of wood but very 
effectual. 


The three ships bore the names of the three archangels : S. Gabriel the eapi- 
tanea of 120 tons ; S. Miguel (formerly Berrio}, and S. Raphael of 100 tons. 
The name of the fourth, of 200 tons, is unknown. At the end of June they 
were all finished and ready, and rode at anchor before the church of 
Restello, where the captains watched all the night of the 7th of July. The 
next day, after mass, accompanied by the king and all the people of the city, 
singing, with tapers in their hands, they all went in procession to the shore 
and there embarked. Camoens says that at that moment : 


But now an aged sire of reverend mien, 


Upon the foreshore thronged by the crowds, 


even here interest in the ancient religions and national traditions played a 
greater role than love for poetry. 


The Assyrians seem to have had more taste for what may be designated the 
science of the period, than for literature. Here also, they were following the 
lead of the Babylonians, and accomplished little beyond taking possession 
of the treasures of the Babylonian libraries. The prestige which attached to 
the Babylonians in antiquity as the earliest cultivators of science is well 
known, although some thought that they had borrowed it from the 
Egyptians. Without doubt they reached the greatest eminence in antiquity in 
the knowledge of astronomy. Kalisthenes sent Aristotle astronomical 
observations from Babylon, which, according to the most moderate state- 
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ment, reach back to 1903 before Alexander, i.e., 2324 B.C. ; and there is 
nothing improbable in this. Tlie number of eclipses mentioned on the 
astronomical tablets would lead to a conclusion that there was an even 
longer period of recorded calculations. It may be that the Ziggurat of the 
temples, which originally had a religious significance, might, in Assyria at 
least, have been used as observatories. It has even been surmised that the 
Babylonians had some sort of a telescope, and this surmise rests upon the 
finding of a lens in the ruins, and upon the fact that they were acquainted 
with the planet Saturn, which is invisible to the naked eye ; but this does not 
seem probable. One thing is certain, they gave names to the constellations, 
especially to the signs of the Zodiac, which have in part remained in use. 
Tliey were acquainted with five planets, and distinguished them very 
exactly from the other heavenly bodies. They observed, and with great 
accuracy, the eclipses of the sun and moon, perhaps also the sun spots, the 
comets, the orbit of Venus, and the position of the Polar star ; but they had 
some very childish ideas about the causes of eclipses and the character of 
the other heavenly phenomena. Naturally the Milky Way did not escape 
their observation. They even calculated the regular recurrence of eclipses of 
the moon as well as its phases. 


A few of the mathematical tablets extant prove that they had made great 
progress in arithmetic and higher mathematics, so indispensable to the study 
of astronomy. The prevalent system was the sexagesimal, with the 60 as the 


With lore by long experience only grown, 

Thus from his time-taught breast he made his moan: 
” O curst the mortal who the first was found, 
Teaching the tree to wear the flowing sheet.” 

— The Lusiads, Burton’s translation. 


Indeed many in their hearts strongly condemned the persistency of the 
monarchs in sacrificing men and money to this chimera of navigation. The 
cold and tardy jjrudence born of j)iist exj/erience did not believe success 
possible after so many vain attempts. The result was to prove the contrary ; 
but the words of the poet prophesied the fatal consequences of an empire 
which all, both daring and prudent, were ready to acclaim upon the return of 
Vasco da Gama. Camoens, watching the decline of the sun, could relate the 
hunger endured at sea, the tempests, shipwrecks, and wanderings in the 
burning lands of the terrible Adamastor, and the trail of white skeletons left 
across the sands of both Africas — a rosary of mournful tragedies. He could 
relate how waves of tyranny and crime from that Indian sea stretched out to 
Europe to overwhelm Portugal with their slime. 


They were three months reaching St. Helena Bay (Nov. 7th). They landed to 
take the sun with their astrolabe, the rolling of tiie shij] preventing them 
from doing so on board ; here they had several skirmishes with the natives, 
and set out again at last upon the 16th of November. On the 19th they came 
in sight of Cape Tormentoso, or of Good Hope, both names being fully 
justified on this occasion. For three days they were beaten about by 
tempests. The wind and waves were such that the upper parts of the ships 
were under water, and it could scarcely be seen if they advanced upon the 
waves or were wrapped around by them. Upon the stern castles the ships 
had painted pictures of the saints whose name they bore, and when the 
raging sea flung the pictures on to the tilt the crews grew pale with horror. It 
was a bad omen, for it seemed as if they were deserted by the divine favour. 
Fierce and angry seas washed over the poops, dashing the boats against tlie 
sides of the ships and damaging the helms. They furled the sails, cut down 


the tilt, and began to throw the cargo overboard. At last the vi\eather 
cleared. 


Having doubled the cape, they entered the bay of St. Braz, where the calms 
detained them until the 7th of the following month. Navigating for a week 
along the southern coast of Africa, on the 15th they reached the Chaos 
Islands, the farthest point reached by Bartholomeu Dias. Then they began to 
follow the instructions of Covilhao, the pilot absent in the lands of the 
mythical Prester John, of whom they were in search. They wished 
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to proceed along the coast, but the currents, which were a great danger, 
carried them towards the vast and unknown southern sea. The sailors 
rebelled in vain ; Vasco da Gama, like an inexorable destiny prudent in his j 
audacity, overcame the curi-ents and revolts. 


I At last they got out of the ” sea of darkness ” {mar tenebroso~), and then 
only could the terrific cajae be looked upon as overcome. The tempests and 
the currents grew still. By day there was calm with the sky of purest blue ; 
by night, several times the light of S. Pedro Gon/alves, the St. Elmo of Lis- 
bon, shone above the tops of the masts. All promised fair weather. They 
climbed the masts to see the marks of the miracle, and brought back with 
great devotion the droppings of green wax left by the saint. 


On January 10th, 1498, they touched land at Inhambane, and had some 
intercourse with the Kaffirs ; on the 22nd they had reached Quilimane 
(Kilimane), where “noblemen” came on board to visit them, with turbans of 
worked silk upon their heads. 


India was reached for the first time. They saw men of divers nations, and 
traces of that distant civilisation so eagerly sought for. They had emerged 
from the African sea, and from the heavy shadow of the dark continent. Yet 
these ” noblemen ” whom they gazed upon almost with love, regarding 


them as brothers, were to be their crudest enemies. They reached 
Mozambique on the 2nd of March. Around the fleet at anchor came the 
native vessels, without decks or sails. The Moors came to trade with them. 
The sultan in person wished to compliment Vasco da Gama, who received 
him on board. The sultan proved perfidious, and the fleet, without the 
pilots, cruised along the coast to Mombasa (on the 8th of April), where 
chance alone saved it from the plot which the Moors had prejiared against it 
; they had already recognised dangerous competitors in these men who had 
come over the sea to these regions, which had until then been the 
undisputed possession of Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia. Saved by a miracle, 
Vasco da Gama went on to Melinde (15th), where the sultan received him 
well ; but not trusting these ” noblemen ” of Zanzibar, he availed himself of 
a Moor who had remained on board at Mozambique, and who chanced to 
know the way to Calicut. They put to sea, and in twenty-seven days (24th of 
April to the 19th of May), they were in India. The voyage had lasted ten 
montlis and eleven days. 


It was now that their wonder reached its limit. Everything they had seen as 
yet gave not a distant idea of what they now saw upon their landing. The 
natural pomp and splendour of the East filled them with surprise and 
cupidity. In their religious ignorance they saw everywhere the Christians of 
Prester John. The natives adored the Virgin Mary, and the Portuguese also 
prostrated themselves before our Lady, in the person of Gauri, the white 
goddess, Sakti of Siva, the destroyer. This confusion, increased by the fact 
of not understanding each other’s speech, occasioned scenes ingenuously 
comical. Some who were doubtful, remarked that if the idols were devils 
their prayer was intended for God alone, quieting their consciences by this 
mental reservation. To increase their amazement, there came to them a 
Moor who spoke in Portuguese, ” Good luck ! good luck ! Many rubies, 
many emeralds ! “ 


From Lisbon to India was but a short distance, for the feelings have no 
measure. They were all Christians, they also had kings. The world was all 
one and man the same everywhere. The ingenuous way in which the 
greatest things were accomplished is the greatest proof of the heroic 
strength of these men of the Renaissance. 
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At that time India — and by that name we designate all the coasts and 
islands included between the meridians of Suez and Tidore, and between 
20° south latitude and 30° north latitude, the scene of the Portuguese 
campaigns in India, we say, foreign races held a kind of dominion 
resembling 


in all thiniTs that which afterwards belonged to the Portuguese — a 
commercial-maritime monopoly, and consequently, factories, colonies, and 
states. The races they were about to dispossess of this dominion were the 
Arabs, the Ethiopians, Persians, Turks, and Afghans, who, coming down 
from the Red and the Arabian seas, and confounded in the religious wave of 
Islam, had subjugated the peninsula from the Indus to the Ganges, and 
eastern Africa from Adal to Monomotapa. Extending themselves to the 
extreme east, they reached as far as Cambodia and Tidore in the Moluccas, 
across Arakan and Pegu, from the peninsula of Malacca (Malay peninsula), 
and from Burma and Shan (Siam) into the continent, through Sumatra and 
Borneo and the middle of the Sunda archipelago. The Portuguese called all 
the natives Moors, a generic term already in use in Europe to denote the 
followers of Islam, and therefore now adopted when, having come from 
afar and traversed so many seas, they again found themselves face to face 
with the Turk, the opponent of the Christian throughout the world. 


” The devil take you ! What brought you here ! ” was the compliment 
addressed to the Portuguese by a Moor in Calicut ; and in Mozambique and 
Mombasa the Moors (we will henceforward use this word as a generic term, 
as aforesaid) persuaded or forced Samundii Rajah (Zamorin) king or count 
(India was under a pseudo-feudal rule) of Calicut, to exterminate the 
Portuguese. Calicut was the commercial empire of the coast of Malabar, and 
the dominions of the rajah formed the so-called kingdom of Kanara. 


It was an easy matter no doubt to persuade the ruler that Vasco da Gama 
was a pirate and his king a myth ; certainly the Moors of Calicut defined, in 


advance and unawares, the Portuguese dominion, which differed from 
coriiraon piracy only in that it was rapine organised by a political state. 
Convinced or constrained, the rajah ordered the navigators to be pursued, 
but they embarked and defended themselves, August 30th. After remaining 
some months in the island of Anjediva, irpon the coast, Vasco da Gama 
resolved to return and set sail for Portugal on the 10th of July, 1498. A year 
later on the same date he reached Lisbon. Great was the enthusiasm. Dom 
Emmanuel also had his Indies, and Portugal her Columbus. But what 
tidings of Prester John? And what of Covilhao ? None. The navigator had 
succeeded in overcoming the cape and discovering India, but he had not 
succeeded in solving the enigma which at that time had baffled their search 
for three centuries. This was of small account in history. The essential point 
was the solving of a greater enigma — that of the “dark ocean.” Little was 
now wanting ; in twenty years there would not remain an unknown corner 
of land in the whole circumference of the globe, nor a span unexplored in 
the vast expanse of seas. ” Under the wild waves to learn the secrets of the 
earth, and the mysteries and illusions of the sea,” the Portuguese with 
heroic curiosity took in their hands the future of Europe and of the world. In 
the year after the discovery of India, Pedro Alvares Cabral, who was sent 
thither with an imposing fleet, could not resist the temptation of curiosity. 
Steering east in the Atlantic a question constantly tormented him — what 
lay to the west ? In that direction Columbus had discovered the Indies in the 
northern hemisphere ; were there not perhaps Indies in the southern 
hemisphere also ? He steered west to explore — what were a few months 
more or less in the long journey to the east? Thus he discovered Brazil ; the 
western 
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land lay from the extreme nortli to the extreme south, extending through the 
two hemisj)heres. Not till then could it be said that America was completely 
discovered (1500). 


The news of the discovery of new lands made little impression in Lisbon ; 
the fervent desire of tlie court was the discovery of the Prester, the 
enchanted Prester John, in order to make a good alliance with him and bring 
to Portugal a little at least of those good things which Vasco da Gama had 
seen with his own eyes, the report of which inflamed the whole nation with 
cupidity. Cabral was sent for this purpose, not to discover lands ; the names 
in their i-epertory were now barely sufficient to designate the islands, capes, 
ports, bays, coasts, and continents. Their desires were set on other things ; 
other hopes seethed within them : ” Good luck ! good luck ! Many rubies, 
many emeralds ! “ 


It was resolved to send a fleet to India, for now that the way was known 
there was nothing to fear and no reason to diminish the number or tonnage 
of the ships. Pedro Alvares Cabral was appointed admiral of the fleet, 
which consisted of thirteen ships and carried twelve hundred men. The fleet 
raised anchor in the Tagus on the 9th of March, 1500. The shouts of the 
sailors as they worked at the capstan in unison, a sound as sad and mournful 
as the sea ; the low murmur of the cables in the hawses ; the whistle of the 
masters as they directed the manoeuvres ; the many-coloured flags flying in 
the breeze ; the sails half-furled upon the masts, made a vivid picture of the 
nation which in the year 1500 was also setting out, shriven and well-dis- 
posed, upon this long voyage of a little more than a century, full of disease 
and shipwreck, at the end of which waited a tomb vast as the sea and silent 
as the ocean in the funereal calm of the tropics. 


Cabral’s voyage, besides beginning the Portuguese dominion in India, had 
really two desirable results : it swept away the two legends of Prester John 
and of the “sea of darkness.” He discovered Brazil and retui-ned to tell 
Emmanuel that the sujjposed emperor of the East was a miserable black 
heathen king, intrenched in the inaccessible mountains of Abyssinia. In 
pursuit of a myth, drawn by an abyss, Portugal discovered the continents 
and islands of the Atlantic and reached India. For tlie sake of an illusion 
they achieved the reality which struck the world with wonder. The world is 
a mirage and men are but shadows borne upon the cunning winds of 
destiny. With the lands discovered and the seas ploughed from east to west, 
it still remained to unite these two halves of the known world, and sail 
round them, to make sure that they lay whole and complete in the hands of 


men. This was the effect of the voyage of Magellan (Magalhaes) twenty 
years after. The sea was dark no more, the great conquest was complete. 
But a new enterprise now revealed itself — to devour what was discovered, 
to assimilate the world. The whole of Portugal embarked for India in 
Cabral’s fleet. 


THE CONQUEST OF INDIA 


On the 13th of September of the year 1500, Cabral reached Calicut. He 
went, not like Vasco da Gama, as a discoverer, but as the emissary of the 
noble Portuguese monarch, the bearer of his letters and proposals of 
alliance to the rajah of Calicut. As such he was received in a solemn 
audience. The Portuguese, donning their richest clothes and their best and 
brightest arms, thought to make an impression upon the Eastern potentate 
by their riches; but the representatives of Europe, poor and strong, were to 
be 
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outdone by the magnificence of opulent India. The polish of their arms was 
dimmed by the blaze of precious stones ” whose rays were blinding.” 


The rajah was borne in a palanquin, or litter, upon the shouldeis of his 
nobles, reclining upon silken cushions among coverlets worked in gold 
tliread, fallino-in folds and edged with borders encrusted with precious 
stones. The litter advanced slowly, under a silken canopy fringed with gold, 
and within this double tabernacle appeared the black rajah, covered with 
precious stones. It was blinding to look upon him. On each side of the 
canopy were pages stirrino-the air with fans of peacock feathers, and beside 
the palanquin came those who bore the insignia of royalty — the sword and 
dagger, the foil of gold, the symbolical lily-flower, the ewer of water, and 


finally the cup into which the king spat the betel, the chewing of which 
makes the teeth pink, and gives “a most sweet breath.” 


Throughout the whole length of the procession and bringing up the rear 
were bands of musicians rending the air with their drums, tom-toms of gold 
and silver suspended by cords from poles of bamboo, and enormous 
trumpets, some straight and some curved, raised in the air, which gave the 
musicians the appearance of elephants with golden trunks, their flags 
encrusted with rubies and emeralds. 


The reception was conducted with solemnity on either side, although they 
could not understand each other well ; the scribes displayed in vain their 
long palm leaves covered with writing ; the Portuguese by signs indicated 
their wish to establish factories there. The scribes gradually came to 
understand, and distrusted ; and the Portuguese also distrusted the smiles of 
the rajah. In spite of this, however, their request was granted, and Cabral 
founded the first Portuguese factory in India at Calicut. Afterwards the 
Moors came and exclaimed against the intruders who were despoiling them, 
and, favoured by the natives, fell upon the factory, murdering all the 
Portuguese therein — fifty in all. Then followed the terrible vengeance of 
the admiral. He took ten ships of the Arab merchants, and put the crews, 
five hundred men, to the sword ; bombarded the city, and set it on fire. 


The burning of Calicut on the 16th of December, 1500, was the gloomy 
dawn of modern oriental history. In the middle of January (1501) Cabral 
loaded his ships with pepper and cinnamon and returned to the kingdom. Of 
the thirteen ships with which he set out a year before, barely three returned 
with him. The terrible enemy though conquered was not subdued, and this 
first expedition to India, the first act of a tragedy of more than a century, 
sketched out the course of its action ; assassination, fire, massacre, 
shipwreck ; the sword and pepper ; the soldier’s arms in one liand, the 
merchant’s scales in the other — a modern Carthage; and in the background 
the open maw of the sea, ready to devour men, ships, and treasure ; a 
perennial fount of vice pouring forth torrents of wickedness. 


To inflict a terrible chastisement upon the rajah and to consolidate the 
factory of Cochin by fortifying it, was the object of the second fleet which 
set out from Lisbon in February, 1502, under the command of Vasco da 


Gama, the implacable captain. The story of the voyage is full of horror; and 
the revenge of the captain a proof of the sanguinary, impassive, and cruel 
coldness which does indeed exist in the almost African temperament of the 
Portuguese. Obliterated in peace and subjection it ever bursts out afresh in 
dominion, victory, and warfare. If such sentiments, alive in the soul of 
Gama, inspired his actions, liis campaign followed no plan, nor could his 
rude spirit entertain the wide views of the statesman. If lie had any plan in 
view, it was to amaze India by the cruelty of his deeds, and dominate it 
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by the terror of his slaughters. Navigating the Indian seas, Gama met a ship 
of Arabian merchants going to or coming from Mecca. Besides the crew the 
ship carried 240 men, passengers with their wives and children. This was on 
the 1st of October, 1502 ; ” which I shaU remember all my life,” wrote the 
pilot, still horror-stricken at the remembrance of the cowardly way in which 
the ship was set on fire with all whom it contained, so that every soul 
perished in the flames or in the sea. Well pleased with himself, the captain 
steered for Calicut. He intimated to the rajah that he must expel all the 
Moors, who numbered five thousand families, the richest in the city ; saying 
that any servant of the king Dom Emmanuel was worth more than the 
Zamorin, and that his master had power to make every palm tree a king ! As 
was to be expected, the rajah refused. Then the captain, who upon 
anchoring had captured a considerable number of merchants in the port, 
ordered their hands and ears to be cut off, and crowded them into a boat in 
which they drifted ashore with the tide, bearing Gama’s answer to the 
refusal of the wretched prince. 


Then he began the bombardment, November 2nd. The city was in flames 
for the second time, and the lamentations of the people answered the 


cynical and ferocious laughter of the sailors sheltered behind the sides of 
the ships near the guns which vomited fire. This was a foolish, cruel, and 
cowardly deed; for the short lances and arrows of the natives could not 
measure themselves against the grenades fired from afar on board the ships. 
Gama left part of his fleet in India under the command of Vincente Sodre, 
as eminent and celebrated a man as the admiral, whose uncle he was. 


The Portuguese dominion thus assumed from the very first the twofold 
character which it never lost in spite of all subsequent attemits at law and 
order. On the sea was anarchy and theft ; on shore, a succession of blood- 
thirsty depredations. Vasco da Gama showed how to rule by fire and sword 
; Sodre showed how to reap a harvest at sea by boarding the ships of 
Mecca. Piracy and pillage were the two foundations of the Portuguese 
dominion, its nerves were cannon, and its soul was pejDper. When Gama 
returned from his second voyage a third fleet left Lisbon (April, 1603) with 
Alfonso de Albuquerque and Duarte Pacheco on board. They went to 
Cochin to assist the rajah in his war against the rajah of Calicut, and built 
the first fortress in India. Albuquerque returned to the kingdom ; Pacheco 
remained at Cochin with the troops and ships prepared for the attack. The 
hero— for he fought like a wild beast in his den of Kambalaan, nobly, 
disinterestedly, and fiercely — said at once that now all lay with the 
artillery. This will explain the 
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possibility of the resistance of Pacheco’s seventy men, feebly assisted by 
the natives, against the fifty thousand attributed to the army of Samundri, 
rajah of Calicut. But the artillery alone would not have sufficed to repulse 


unit, but the decimal system seems to have been known and used. However 
in spite of the recognition of the high value of these researches, they hardly 
deserve the name of science. These researches were certainly not 
undertaken from a love of science. The prime object, no doubt, was to 
discover the will of the gods in regard to the future. The science of 
mathematics itself was made subservient to the art of divination. Astronomy 
was a secondary object, astrology the principal one. Knowledge was sought 
of what must happen when there should be a recurrence of certain phases of 
stars and heavenly bodies. All observations of planets, comets, and other 
stars, of eclipses and other phenomena, were immediately connected with 
occurrences on earth, which at some former time had fallen in conjunction 
with them and consequently must be expected again. 


No more were other branches of science besides astronomy cultivated for 
their own sakes. Their science of medicine was based almost entirely upon 
magic, and appears to have stood on a lower plane than that of the 
Egyptians, at least in so far as the still existing inscriptions will permit us to 
judge. They indeed used as did the Vedic Indians external and internal 
remedies, but they probably regarded them as charms ; whatever progress 
they may have made in the science of medicine, the records of it in the 
ancient inscriptions prove that it was somewhat less than what we know of 
the Vedic physicians and their cures. Thus it is rather an exaggeration to 
speak of physical, geographical, grammatical, and mythological writings of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, unless the myths and legends belonging to 
literature already discussed are meant. 


There are various reasons for the supposition that each of the Babylonian 
libraries according to the studies of the several religious and scientific 
schools had a distinctive character. The Assyrian libraries, on the other 
hand, being all of later date, had more general and more varied contents. 


The idea that these libraries were for the use of the general public, is not 
well founded, and rather improbable. They were probably designed in the 
first place, for the learned men and scribes of the king, as well as for his 
own 


the solid body of the enemy’s columns, if the courage and wonderful 
rapidity of the marches, the ubiquity, so to speak, of the first soldier-hero of 
the East, had not supported the powerful means of defence. The fleet of 
Lopo Scares Albergaria brought back Pacheco to the kingdom in 1505. 
Being a simple and upright man he returned rich in wounds and poor in 
money and diamonds ; he had remained in the captaincy of Sao Jorge da 
Mina, from whence he was brought in irons because of the accusations 
brought against him, to languish in prison for a long time and to die at last 
in poverty and oblivion. “The fate of this hero,” says Goes,” “was of a 
nature to warn mankind to beware of the inconstancy of kings and princes 
and their small remembrance of those to whom they are bound.” And yet 
Dom Emmanuel owed the consolidation of his still incipient empire in the 
East to this man. 


Dom Francisco de Almeida was the man chosen to be governor of India, 
now constituted a viceroyalty. He is the first of the successive figures 
presented by the Portuguese empire of the East ; and the first of the three 
most notable viceroys. The government of India formed three great men — 
Castro, who may be called a saint ; Albuquerque, to whom the name of hero 
is better adapted ; and Almeida, a wise administrator and intelligent factor. 
The viceroy, his plans matured by observation on the spot, and the first 
naval war with which he was received by the unrepentant rajah of Calicut, 
mentally completed his system of government. ” Let all our strength be at 
sea,” he said ; ” let us refrain from appropriating the land. The old tradition 
of conquest, the empire of such distant lands, is not desirable. Let us 
destroy those new races (the Arabs, Afghans, Ethiopians, and Turks) and 
reinstate the ancient races and natives of this coast ; then we will go further. 
Let us secure with our fleets the safety of the sea and protect the natives in 
whose name we may practically reign over India. There would certainly be 
no harm in our having a few fortresses along the coast, but simply to protect 
the factories from surprise, for their chief safety will lie in the friendship of 
the native rajahs placed upon their thrones by us, and maintained and 
defended by our fleets. What has been done so far is but anarchy, scarcely 
an outline of government, a system of murder, piracy, and disorder which it 
is necessary to remedy.” The difficulties seemed to him more formidable in 
that ” the past warfare was with beasts, but now we are to fight Venetians 
and the Turks of the sultan.” The former impunity disappeared as soon as 


the Venetians and Egyptians launched a powerful fleet upon the Red Sea, 
with artillery. 


Dora Francisco de Almeida advanced up the coast, leaving behind him a 
trail of ashes and blood which everywhere marked the passage of the 
Portuguese. The Egyptian admiral still feared the viceroy, and as soon as 
the fleet had anchored and grappled with his ships, he meant to cut the 
cables and drift ashore, dragging the Portuguese with him, where the Indian 
launches and fustas might fall upon them furiously. But the viceroy 
perceived the snare and ordered the anchors to be prepared in the stern, and 
the enemy’s ships went ashore alone. It was the 3rd of February (1509), the 
feast of St. Braz, at noon. The confusion of races gathered in that fight was 
inextricable ; the banners of the cross and crescent flying from the masts 
covered the most extravagant sentiments and varying beliefs. The truth is 
that they fought not for faith or fatherland, but furiously disputed the 
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spoils of India ; and covetousness can make brothers of men of every faith 
and children of every race. There were French and Germans as bombardiers 
on board the Portuguese ships ; there were Indian Brahmans and even 
Moors. On the other side in the confusion of ships there might be found 
from the Nubian to the Arab ; from the Ethiopian to the Affran ; there were 
Mussulmans of every caste ; Persians a.nd Bum i of Egypt — mercenaries 
from all parts to whom this generic name was given. Besides the heathen 
multitude was the Venetian renegade or Catholic — but above all the 
merchant, who had come with artillery to the Indian Sea by order of his 
republic to defend the interests of his associates in the commerce of the 
East. Around the confused bands on board the fleet of the Rum gathered the 
dark mass of Indians in their junks, from Diu in Guzerat and from Calicut in 
Kanara. 


Once more the waters of the Indian Sea were stained with crimson. 
Countless numbers perished. The wounded floated, crying for mercy and 


receiving bullets. At last, after the scenes and episodes proper to such 
tragedies, the victory fell to the viceroy who destroyed Rum and Indians. 
This naval victory had a higher importance even than the victories of 
Duarte Pacheco in Cochin, for the Indians, observing and considering, 
recognised that the Portuguese forces were invincible not only to 
themselves but also to the Rum of Egypt and the artillery of Venice. The 
viceroy remembered that he had lost his son, and ” he went and sat under 
the awning, a handkerchief in his hand which could not stem his falling 
tears.” All thronged to console him, and recovering his spirits he arose, 
drying his tears and calling them his sons, and said that this grief had 
pierced and must ever remain in his heart, but bade them rejoice at the 
gallant vengeance which God in his mercy had bestowed upon them ! But 
to complete his vengeance for the death of his son, he ordered prisoners to 
be tied to the mouths of the guns, and the heads and scattered members of 
these unfortunate wretches were thrown into the city of Kanara like shot. 
The death of his son disturbed his sound judgment and transformed his 
former opinions of a statesman to blood-thirsty furies, attested by the 
devastation of the coast of Guzerat. He yielded also to the intrigues and 
slanders of the captains who had come from Ormus, recently conquered by 
Albuquerque and ruled with the tei-rible wild-ness of his titanic enterprises. 
They scoffed at the viceroy who had just finished his term of office, and at 
Albuquerque, already appointed from Lis-bon to succeed him ; and 
treacherous accounts of the excesses of the wise Almeida had already i- 
eached the court. The dungeon of Duarte Pacheco awaited him in payment 
of his labours. However, on his journey to the kingdom he landed on the 
coast of Kaffraria, and was killed by the natives with assegais and javelins. 


His plan of government, though wise, was chimerical, for India itself was 
insanity. Only a man of genius like Albuquerque could make the doomed 
enterprise great. Only a saint like Castro could save the Portuguese valour 
from the stain of positive ignominy. Dominion, as Almeida conceived it, 
was not to despoil ; it was armed protection extended to a commerce, free 
on one side, and the monopoly of the state or appanage of the crown on the 
other. The captains and governors should be simultaneously commercial 
agents of his majesty, the high trader in pepper. This required a stolidity of 
which the Dutch alone were capable and that at the cost of salaries which 
outweighed temptation. Besides this, the Portuguese flung themselves 


[‘ The Rtrni was a term applied by the Arabs to all subjects of the Roman 
Empire and continued to be the designation of the inhabitants of western 
Christendom after they had ceased to yield obedience to the ” king of 
Rum,” the Byzantine emperor. ] 
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famished upon this eastern banqviet, as did the races of the north, centuries 
before, upon the banquet of Gaul, Italy, and Spain. No oue could have 
wrenched from their fangs the palpitating flesh which they so anxiously 
devoured ; the fatal consequences whicli Dom Francisco de Almeida wisely 
foretold were inevitable. Albuquerque in Ormus, Goa, and Malacca, 
established on land the limits of the empire, which in his predecessor’s 
judgment should have floated vaguely on the waves. 


King Emmanuel forgave everything, crimes, robbery, incendiarism, and 
piracy, so long as they sent him what he most longed for, curiosities, 
novelties and riches, to fill his palaces in Lisbon and dazzle the pope in 
Rome with his magnificent embassy. ” Send pepper, and lie down to sleep,” 
said Tristan da Cunha later on, writing from the court in Lisbon to his son 
Nuno, governor of India. The sack of the East — such a name best fits the 
Portuguese dominion — was already ordained in Lisbon.”’ 


Albuquerque, like Almeida, for all his splendid services, was rewarded with 
envy and ingratitude. His abilities, his bravery, his successful administration 
made the courtiers fear or pretend that he aimed at an independent 
sovereignty in those regions ; and by their representations they prevailed on 
the king to recall him. Dom Lopo Soares was despatched from Lisbon to 
supersede him. But before his sviccessor arrived, he felt that his health was 
worn out in the service of his country ; he made his last will, and died at 
sea, within sight of Goa. However violent some of his acts, his loss was 
bewailed by both Indians and Portuguese. He certainly administered justice 
with impartiality ; laid no intolerable burdens on the people ; restrained the 
licentiousness of his officers ; and introduced unexampled prosperity 


throughout the wide range of the Portuguese establishments. If to this we 
add that the qualities of his mind were of a high order, that he was liberal, 
affable, and modest, we shall scarcely be surprised that, by his enthusiastic 
countrymen, he was styled the Great. It is probable that no other man would 
have established the domination of Portugal on so secure a basis : it is 
certain that no other, in so short a period, could have invested the structure 
with so much splendour. His remains were magnificently interred at Goa, 
and his son was laden with honours by the now repentant Emmanuel — the 
only rewards of his great deeds (1515). 


Under the successors of Albuquerque, the administration of India was 
notorious for its corruption, imbecility, and violence, and in the same 
degree as wisdom and justice were discarded, so did the military spirit 
decay. e 


EMMANUEL THE FORTUNATE 


When Dom Emmanuel I had been proclaimed king in the town of Alcacer 
on the 27th of October, 1495, he had reached the age of twenty-six. He had 
found everything prepared for a quiet and prosperous reign ; his 
predecessor, Joao II, had smoothed the way for him by overthrowing the 
power of the nobility. The conciliation of the fidalgos and great lords was 
easily effected. 


Two matters seriously occupied the new king during the first years of his 
reign — his marriage, and the discovery of India. In the hope that he or his 
descendants would one day unite the crowns of Spain and Portugal, Dom 
Emmanuel desired to marry the widow of his nephew. The Catholic 
sovereigns, having first approved the king of Portugal’s request, appointed 
as their agent Ximenes, who was afterwards cardinal. The marriage of the 
king, Dom Emmanuel, and Doiia Isabella of Castile being agreed upon. 
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a treaty was made at Burgos, on the 30th of November, 1496, in which large 
dowries in money were promised on both sides. 


In 1497, the king sent his delegate to Castile to continue the negotiations, 
and a new article was introduced into the treaty, to which the Catholic 
sovereigns attached extraordinary importance, going so far as to make it a 
question of annulling the treaty of Burgos and breaking off the marriage. 
This article was that Dom Emmanuel should expel from his kingdom and 
dominions all the Jews or Moors who refused baptism, and all those who 
had been found guilty of heresy or apostasy, the clause to be fulfilled before 
September, 1497. Such was the origin of the greatest political mistake and 
blackest injustice perpetrated by the ” fortunate ” king, Dom Emmanuel, 
which left an indelible stain upon his happy reign ; for the ambition of 
eventually uniting the crowns of Portugal and Castile cannot be considered 
a sufficient excuse. Dom Emmanuel fulfilled this treaty, expelling from his 
kingdom all the Jews and free Moors who refused baptism, including all 
those unfortunates who, banished from Spain in 1492 by the Catholic 
sovereigns Ferdinand and Isabella, had fled to Portugal thinking to find in 
that country a refuge from the intolerance and tyranny of Castile. In 
October, 1497, the marriage of King Emmanuel of Portugal with the 
princess Isabella, davighter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile, and widow 
of Prince Alfonso, son of Joao II, took place in the town of Valencia de 
Alcantara. 


It seemed at first that Dom Emmanuel’s lucky star would not abandon him 
in his relations with Castile. Indeed the kings of Portugal and Castile were 
still at Valencia de Alcantara when they received the news of the 
unfortunate death of the prince Don Juan, heir to the crown of Castile. By 
this event Dona Isabella, queen of Portugal, wife of Dom Emmanuel, 
became heir presumjitive to the kingdoms of Castile, Aragon, and Leon. 
This fact, which plunged the kingdoms of Spain in consternation, filled 
Dom Emmanuel with joy and promised to satisfy his ambitions more 
promptly than could have been expected. 


But his wife was advanced in pregnancy. In spite of her state, she resolved 
to continue her journey and go to Saragossa to be sworn heir to the throne 


of Aragon. Here she was seized with the pains of child-birth, and on the 
24th of August, 1498, brought forth the infante Dom Miguel, in that city, 
his birth costing his mother her life. And Miguel died two years later. 


Thus the dream of Dom Emmanuel vanished like smoke. The famous 
expulsion of the Jews and New Christians, an iniquitous measure, unwise 
and unpolitic, price of the marriage with Doiia Isabella, was not a happy 
augury. Once more the attempt at an Iberian union under the sceptre of a 
Portuguese king by matrimonial means had failed. 


Dom Emmanuel did not completely lose hope in his relations with Castile’ 
by the death of his wife and son. The Catholic sovereigns also seemed 
determined on an alliance with Portugal. Without loss of time, in the same 
year, 1500, Dom Emmanuel sent Ruy de Saude, of his council, as 
ambassador to the sovereigns of Castile with full powers to request the hand 
of the infanta Doiia Maria, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
consequently sister-in-law of the king of Portugal. Tlie heirs to the crown of 
Castile were Doiia Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and her 
husband, son of the emperor Maximilian and the empress RLary of 
Burgundy. The princess of Castile had already a son at that time, Charles, 
who was born at Ghent in Belgium on the 24th of February, 1500, and was 
afterwards 


[1 The Portuguese have a saying : ” Z)e Castella nem bom vento nem bom 
casamento” (From Castile neither good wind nor good wedding). | 
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Charles I of Spain and V of Germany. Queen Isabella died on the 25th of 
November, 1504, and King Ferdinand on the 23rd of January, 1516. The 
throne of CastUe was lost to Dom Emmanuel. The crown of Spain was 
about to pass to the house of Austria. The wedding to Maria nevertheless 
took place at Alcacer-do-Sal on the 30th of October, 1500. 


In the same year, 1500, Gaspar Cortereal went to North America and 
discovered the land of Labrador, which was then called Cortereal, getting 
beyond 50° north latitude. He returned to Portugal, and repeated his voyage 
in 1501, but was never heard of again. His brother, Miguel, went in seai’ch 
of him, but he also disappeared. Other lands and islands were discovered in 
the time of Queen Maria. In 1501, Joao da Nova,’ on his voyage to India, 
discovered the Ascension Island in the Atlantic, and the island which bears 
his name on the coast of Africa. On his return journey in 1502 he 
discovered the island of St. Helena in the Atlantic. The Florentine Amerigo 
Vespucci made voyages to America by order of Dom Emmanuel in 1501 
and 1503, discovering Rio de la Plata and Patagonia. This navigator had the 
glory of giving his name to the group of lands discovered by Columbus, 
Cabral, etc. In 1506 were successively discovered : by Tristan da Cunha, 
the islands of that name in the Atlantic ; by Ruy Pereira Coutinho and 
Fernao Soares, the western and eastern coasts of the island of Madagascar ; 
in 1507, the Maldive Islands by Dom Lourengo de Almeida ; in 1509, by 
Diogo Lopes de Sequeira, Malacca (Malay Peninsula) and Sumatra ; in 
1512, by Francisco SerrSo, the Molucca Islands in the Chinese seas ; in 
1513, by Pedro Mascarenhas, the island to which he gave his name and 
which is at present called Reunion, in the Indian Ocean ; in 1516, Duarte 
Coelho discovered Cochin-China ; in 1517, Fernao Peres de Andrade went 
to China.* 


THE GEEAT VOYAGE OF MAGELLAN 


The celebrated line of demarcation between the right of discovery and 
conquest was not so clearly understood as to avoid disputes between Dom 
Emmanuel and his brother sovereign of Castile. His splendid empire in the 
East had long attracted the jealousy of Ferdinand, who had frequently 
attempted, but as frequently been deterred by his remonstrances, to share in 
the rich commercial advantages thus offered to the sister kingdom. After the 
death of that prince, a disaffected Portuguese who had served Emmanuel 
with distinction both in Ethiopia and India, and who was disgusted with the 
refusal of his sovereign to reward his services with becoming liberality, fled 
into Castile, and told the new king, Charles V of Austria, that the Molucca 


Islands, in virtue of that line, rightfully belonged to Spain. This man was 
Ferdinand Magellan (Fernao de MagalhSes), whose name is immortalised 
in the annals of maritime discovery. He proposed a shorter route to the 
Moluccas than the passage by the Cape of Good Hope — the route by 
Brazil : he well knew that the American continent must terminate 
somewhere, and his notion of the earth’s rotundity was sufficiently just to 
convince him that a western voj’age would bring him to the same point as 
the one discovered by Dias and Vasco da Gama. In August, 1519, he 
embarked at Seville, with five vessels, over the crews of which he was 
invested with the power of life and death. On reaching the Brazilian coast, 
he cautiously proceeded southwards, and in September, 1520, arriving at a 
cape which he called after 


[‘ A Spaniard by birth, who entered the Portuguese service. His original 
name was Juan de Nova.] 
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the Eleven Thousand Virgins, he passed into the dreaded straits which bear 
his name. After a passage of fifteen hundred leagues, unexampled for its 
boldness, he reached the Philippine Islands. Here closed his extraordinary 
career in 1521. Though the object of the expedition failed, through the 
catastrophe of its leader, he will be considered by posterity as by far the 
most undaunted, and in many respects the most extraordinary man that ever 
traversed an unknown sea.« 


In the midst of this splendid series of voyages and discoveries, and of 
brilliant victories and conquests of the Portuguese in Asia, a fatal incident 
afflicted Lisbon, in the year 1506. The deplorable catastrophe which 
plunged the capital in mourning sprang from religious intolerance, of which 
Dom Emmanuel had given such a fatal example on the occasion of his first 
marriage. On Low Sunday, the 19th of April, 1506, in the church of St. 
Dominic in Lisbon, where a vast concourse of people were assembled, the 
rays of the sun striking upon the splendour of a crucifix produced such a 


brilliant effect that certain visionaries, religious, or fanatics, took it for a 
miracle. The cry of ” a miracle ” already flew from mouth to mouth, when a 
bystander, more intelligent but with little prudence for his speech, suggested 
that this effect was due to the reflection of the sun and could only be called 
a natural phenomenon. This suflBced to cause him to be looked upon as a 
disguised Jew ; a tumult arose, and such was the frenzy of the populace that 
a horrible massacre upon the so-called New Christians followed. 


The massacre lasted for three days. More than a thousand persons perished. 
Dom Emmanuel was at Aviz at the time. As soon as he heard of what had 
occurred in the capital, he sent Dom Diogo Lobo, baron de Alvito, and the 
prior of Crato with full powers to punish the guilty. 


He ordei-ed that besides the special punishment of the guilty all the 
inhabitants should forfeit a fifth of all their property, movable and 
immovable, to the crown, and that from the date of the sentence there 
should be no more courts of aldermen, freemen of guilds, nor judges of 
hospitals ; he further subjected the municipality to the jurisdiction of the 
harbingers, the amount of these impositions to be levied by officers of the 
crown. This species of interdict lasted for two years. 


This splendid period of the reign of Dom Emmanuel, which includes the 
years 1500 to 1517, the eighteen years during which the fortunate monarch 
was married to Dofia Maria of Castile, the most brilliant in Portuguese 
history for the military glory and wealth and commerce enjoyed by 
Portugal, and in which science, letters, and art were so flourishing — was 
not equally happy as regards public health, the safety of the lives and 
property of the inhabitants of these kingdoms, and internal administration. 


The plague, which had frequently visited Portugal since the fifteenth 
century, attacked and ravaged the capital many times, as well as other towns 
of this kingdom ; then i-oyalty and those able to follow their example might 
be seen flying from the infected places. Real preventive measures were 
never adopted until the reign of Joao III. Novenas, feast-days, processions 
of the relics of St. Roque, which Dom Emmanuel sent for from Venice, 
such were the chief means adopted by the king and people to combat the 
epidemic, not, however, forgetting the safest course of flight.* 


BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN CULTURE 539 


use, for the instruction of his sons, and future officials, as well as for 
archives of the state. They do not in the least prove that culture, learning, 
and eru-dition were the property of all classes in Assyria. ‘i 


Dom Emmanuel died December 12th, 1521, after one of the most glorious 
reigns on record. Of his public administration enough has been said ; and of 
his private character what little we know is chiefly in his favour. He 
administered justice with impartiality ; and had regulated hours when he 
received his subjects without distinction ; nay, such was his anxiety to do 
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them justice, that if at the expiration of the appoiuted period complaints 
remained unredressed, he would sacrifice the hours sacred to enjoyment or 
repose. The persecution of the unfortunate Jews is a deep stain on his 
memory ; but in every respect he was a great monarch, and his fame filled 
the world as much as his enlightened policy enriched his kingdom. He 
despatched embassies to all the potentates of his time — to the king of 
England, and the ruler of Abyssinia ; to the royal chief of Congo, and the 
sultan of Egypt ; to the sultan of Persia, and the emperor of China. Some of 
them — that, for instance, in which he displayed before the astonished pope 
and cardinals a Persian panther and an Indian elephant, with their native 
attendants — were distinguished by magnificence suitable to the lord of so 
many regions.* 


CHAPTER III 


THE FALL, THE CAPTIVITY, AND THE REVOLUTION 
[1521-1640 A.D.] 


Upon the death of Dom Emmanuel in December, 1521, he was succeeded 
by Dom Joao, his eldest son, who had not yet completed his twentieth year. 
The chroniclers who wrote under the influence of the immediate successors 
of this prince, having the fear of censure before their eyes, represented him 
as endowed with high intelligence and qualities worthy of a king. 


During his father’s life many considered him an idiot. Dom Emmanuel 
himself feared the influence which unworthy men exerted over JoSo during 
his early youth. It is certain that through inattention or incapacity he could 
never master the rudiments of science, nor even those of the Latin tongue. 
Throughout his reign monkish questions always appeared among the 
gravest business of the state, and his first action, when he had scarcely 
emerged from infancy, was to build a Dominican convent. This may be 
regarded as the worthy presage of an inquisition king. Whether from want 
of natural intelligence, ignorance, or errors of education, JoSo III was a 
fanatic. The intolerance of his reign, though furthered by different 
incentives, was chiefly due to his character and inclinations. 


The secretary of Dom Emmanuel, Antonio Carneiro, who deserved his 
confidence for many years and continued to serve the new king, when 
fatigue forced him to withdraw from a charge which he still held nominally 
for many years, left as his successor his second son Pedro de Al9a90va. 
This man, whom we find years later managing the most various affairs at 
the same time, and whose activity appears almost incredible, by the side of 
a prince whose lack of culture his very panegyrists cannot hide, must have 
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been practically king in resolving the most difficult questions, as was the 
marquis of Pombal at a later epoch. Pedro de Alga4ova made no parade of 
his influence, hiding in the shadow of the throne, and leaving the frequently 
sterile brilliance of importance and favouritism to a vain nobility. But every 
dark stain that rests upon the reign of JoSo III may be attributed to him, 
except the establishment of the horrible tribunal of the faith. In this 
particular, although the actual deed was his, the impulse came from the 
monarch. The resistance of the New Christians was long and persistent. A 
steadfast will made up of a million hatreds struggled against this resistance 
for more than twenty years and overcame it. In the end the rack, whip, and 
stake reigned supreme in the region of religious belief, prevailing over the 
evangelical doctrine of tolerance and liberty. 


The failure of the attempt to establish the Inquisition in Portugal in 1515, 
from whatever cause arising, and the predominance obtained by the policy 
of tolerance, must have increased the spite of the irreconcilable enemies of 
the Jews. The hatred of Joao III for the Jews was profound and well known. 
This sufficed to excite in the minds of the people the ancient spirit of 
persecution and assassination. Ignorance and monkish tendencies, 
unassisted by envy or the memory of former wrongs, made the king 
naturally a fanatic, though fanaticism did not prevent him from abandoning 
himself to debauchery with women. 


His marriage was treated of and Dona Catherine, sister of Charles V who 
then reigned in Castile, was chosen for his bride. The marriage took place, 
and an attempt was made to tighten the bond between the two countries by 
negotiating the marriage of Charles V with the infanta Donna Isabella, 
sister of the king of Portugal. The final conditions were adjusted and it was 
agreed that the dowry of the Portuguese infanta should be 90,000 
doubloons, or more than 800,000 cruzados. Resources were wanting and it 
was necessary to obtain them. Perhaps this circumstance and several others 
caused the convocation of the cortes in 1525. Since the fifteenth century the 


Portuguese parliaments had lost their true value ; they were more a matter 
of pomp and formality than of substance. The essential point, which was to 
raise money, was effected, for the cortes voted the impositions of new taxes 
to the amount of 150,000 cruzados to be raised in two years. This was the 
most urgent business. The representations of the councils were generally 
answered in fair words, which were only partially carried out long after the 
cortes of 1535, when the same representations were for the most part 
renewed. It was in this assembly that the general ill will towards the New 
Christians was at last able to manifest itself in a solemnly significant 
manner, but within strictly legal limits.* In 1536 the Inquisition was finally 
established. Its methods and its effects will be sufficiently shown in the 
appendix to this volume. It destro3’ed life, liberty, humanity, commerce, 
literature, and art in Portugal as elsewhere. When the Jesuits were admitted 
in 1540 and given charge of education, the church and the state were one, 
and the result was as usual a shameful combination of atrocity and 
paralysis.” 


THE PORTUGUESE IN AFRICA, INDIA, AND BRAZIL 


The long reign of Joao exhibits interminable contests in India and Africa. 
Their details would be perused with little interest by an English reader. 
They can be noticed in so far onlj’ as they affect the general state of the 
monarchy. During these transactions in the East, Morocco continued to be 
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the sanguinary theatre of the worst human passions. On the one hand the 
Portuguese were eager to extend their possessions ; on the other, the sheriff, 
exulting in their successful ambition, were not less so to free the country 
from so troublesome an enemy. From the accession of the new dynasty, the 
affairs of the Portuguese began to decline. Indicative of the ambitious 
schemes which they had formed, the sherifs assumed the title of emperors 
of Africa : the elder, Hamed, remaining at Morocco ; the younger, 
Mohammed, occupying the more western provinces. 


To the king of Fez this assumption was not less odious than it was to the 
Portuguese themselves. That on one occasion the sherif, with four thousand 
horse, was signally defeated by a Portuguese noble with one hundred and 
forty, is gravely asserted; victories equally improbable, we may add equally 
impossible, occur at every step in the Portuguese relations concerning the 
wars of their countrymen with the misbelievers. But what, we are told, 
could not be effected by valour was done by fortune. Considering the war 
which he had to support in India, and his want of troops, Joao took the 
extraordinary resolution of dismantling four of his African fortresses, 
Arzilla, Saphin, Asemmur, Alcacer-Seguier, and of abandoning the ruins to 
the enemy. This resolution was carried into effect ; but that this was owing 
as much to the arms of the sherif as to the motives will be admitted by 
every reader except a Portuguese. c 


The oriental empire of Portugal, however, continued to increase by the wars 
which the able statesmen and warriors, whom JoSo sent out as viceroys and 
governors, waged, upon the most frivolous pretexts, against the different 
neighbouring princes. They took advantage of the dissensions of the princes 
of the Moluccas, to obtain the complete sovereignty of those valuable 
islands. The disorders provoked by the tyranny and consequent 
assassination of the sultans of Cambay enabled them to wrest from those 
monarchs the important fortress and city of Diu ; and similar convulsions in 
the Deccan gave them opportunities of considerably extending the 
Portuguese dominions in that wealthy country. It is to be observed, 
however, that the sovereigns, thus lawlessly despoiled, were themselves 
equally lawless conquerors. They were the chiefs of the Mohammedan 
hordes, who had overrun India, overthrown the native princes, and 
oppressed the Hindus. The enslaved natives probably cared little for the 
expulsion of one foreign master by another, if they had not cause to rejoice 
at exchanging the wantonly cruel tyranny of oriental despots for the more 
orderly extortion and oppression of a civilised people. 


The increase of the power of the Portuguese now alarmed all the 
Mohammedan potentates, and they applied to Constantinople for assistance 
to expel the Christian intruders. Again the request was enforced by a 
Christian power, Venice, whose jealousy of the Portuguese rivals of her 
own commercial greatness extinguished all nobler feeling, all religious 


sympathy. Suleiman, thus doubly urged, equipped a powerful armament in 
the Red Sea, which, proceeding to the Indian Ocean, joined the Cambayan 
forces in besieging Diu. The defence, first by Antonio de Silveira, and 
afterwards by Joao de Mascarenhas, of this place, or rather of the fortress, 
for the town and rest of the island were quickly abandoned as untenable, 
ranks amongst the most celebrated feats of the Portuguese in India. They 
repulsed incessant assaults, the women labouring day and night at the 
fortifications, and venturing into the posts of greatest danger, to carry every 
needful assistance to the combatants, who, from their scanty numbers, could 
hardly ever quit the walls. During both sieges, the place was reduced to the 
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tremity ; and upon both occasions was relieved by the seasonable 
appearance of the viceroy .with a powerful fleet. 


Of the viceroys and governors who effected these acquisitions scarcely one 
was duly recompensed. Many died in poverty, and Nuno da Cunha, who 
gained Diu for King Joao, was only saved by death from being dragged in 
chains to the foot of his ungrateful master’s throne. During Joao’s reign, the 
celebrated apostle of India, St. Francis Xavier, visited that country to 
attempt the conversion of the idolatrous natives : and the Portuguese 
obtained an establishment in China, and a free trade with Japan. 


Brazil first acquired importance under Joao III. In 1531 he began the 
colonisation of that immense empire, then little more than a long line of 
seacoast. This he divided into several captaincies, which he granted, with 
large powers of jurisdiction, civil and criminal, to such persons as, upon 
those conditions, were willing to settle there, and to people and cultivate 
their respective grants. The French made various attempts to form rival 
settlements in Brazil, especially about Rio de Janeiro. They never obtained 
more than temporary possession of any part of the country.” 


The greatest credit that can be given to Joao III is that he kept his country 
out of all European complications, a task made comparatively easy by his 
close alliance with the greatest monarch in Europe, Charles V. This alliance 
was Sealed by three marriages : for King Joao was married to the infanta 


Catherine, the sister of Charles V ; his only son, Dom Joao, was married to 
the infanta Juana, daughter of Charles V ; and his only daughter. Donna 
Maria, was the first Avife of Philip, prince of the Asturias, the eldest son of 
Charles V, and afterwards King Philip II. « 


Joao died in 1557. By his queen, Catherine, he had several male children, of 
whom none emerged from their infancy except Joao. Nor did that infante 
survive the father. In 1553 he received the hand of Juana, daughter of the 
emperor ; but he died in the third month of his marriage, leaving the 
princess pregnant of a son, afterwards the unfortunate Dom Sebastian. Of 
Joao’s brothers one only, the cardinal Henry, whom he had vainly 
endeavoured to place in the chair of St. Peter, survived him. As his sister 
Isabella was the mother of the Spanish monarch, the connection between 
the royal families of the two kingdoms was, as we shall soon see, fatal to 
the independence of Portugal. As Sebastian, on the death of his grandfather, 
was only three years of age, the regency, in conformity with the will of the 
late king, was vested in the widowed queen, Catherine of Austria. In a few 
years, however, being disgusted with the intrigues of Cardinal Henry, who 
aspired to the direction of affairs, she resigned it in his favour. c 


Before going on with the chronicle, it will be well to read a Portuguese 
historian’s picture of the decline of this period, a 


BNNHS’ account of the decadence of PORTtTGAL 


We are about to enter upon the saddest and most unfortunate period in the 
history of Portugal. The brilliant epic which the bright sword of Alfonso 
Henriques began with the battle of Ourique, stops at the exact epoch at 
which an immortal bard appears. The Lusiadas, that Homeric apotheosis of 
a great, heroic people, arises almost at the hour of their fatal fall. But a few 
years and the epic is transformed into an elegy, the apotheosis into a funeral 
panegyric. But a few years and Camoens drags from his Olympic strophes 
these four lines : 
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” Fazei, senhor, que nunca os admirados Allemaes, Gallos, Italos e Inglezes 
Possam dirzer, que sao para mandados Mais que para mandar, aos 
Portuguezes.” 


— in vain, when the descendants of the old heroes were cowardly and 
infamously about to sell their humiliated country, poor and agonised, to the 
sinister son of Charles V, the emperor of legends. 


These years of servitude and captivity spread like an immense oil stain over 
the brilliant history of Portugal, and the sun which sank in clouds of blood 
at Kassr-el-Kebir plunged the country into an obscure and |6ng night until it 
rose radiantly once more on the field of Montijo. It falls to our lot to relate 
the history of this painful period of darkness and tears, barely illuminated in 
the beginning by the last rays of light thrown out by the conquests of the old 
East. The warlike genius which gave to Portugal the most glorious pages in 
modern epopee, the spirit of adventure, chivalrous and combatant, which 
carried its name to every corner of the world, and gave it a place of honour 
in the vanguard of the nations of Europe, was the same that apparently 
lowered the national colours before the victorious crescent on the sands of 
Africa, was the same that strangled national independence with the bonds of 
captivity, and delivered it inert and defenceless into the hands of the devil 
of the south, the lugubrious Philip II. 


Portugal, having reached the apogee of her glory, became giddy and fell 
into the abyss of slavery. In the supreme hour of her agony, the red hat of a 
cardinal aj/peared at the bedside of the dying kingdom. Portugal’s grave- 
digger, the cardinal Dom Heni-y, was a sinister figure. But who killed her, 
who struck her the fatal blow ? It was not the perverse imbecilities of the 
cowardly Jesuit ; it was not the dangerous errors of the youthful knight- 
king. The assassin of Portugal was that fanatic and imbecile monarch who 
opened his foolish arms to the Society of Jesus, who planted deep in the 
kingdom that deadly tree known as aljsolutism, under whose protecting 
shadow was planted, thrived, and flowered that colossal infamy — the 
Inquisition. And who has to answer before the same tribunal of history for 


the lost liberty, the outraged honour, the valour spurned, the ruined wealth 
of that nation which gave to the world the most magnificent spectacle of 
modern times, a diminutive country throwing over the two hemispheres her 
power, her influence, her name ? It is not the ambitious and imbecile old 
man chronicled under the hated name of cardinal-king ; not the heroic child, 
the beardless youth who, enamoured of glory, died in pursuit of it, like a 
daring paladin on the sands of Kassr-el-Kebir ; not the cold inert corpse to 
whom, with pungent irony, tradition has given the nickname of Piedoso, 
and who is known in history as Joao III. In history’s terrible logic Philip II 
was fatal heir to Joao III. It was the unhappy reign of this inept monarch 
which prepared the way to Portugal’s ruin. 


His internal policy completely transformed the government into a fierce 
unchecked absolutism ; his external policy of pure neutrality, at a time of 
grave disputes between all the European nations, alienated from him the 
sympathies of all the states of Europe ; and later, when Philip II wiped from 
the map this diminutive nationality which, hidden in a corner of the west, 
had spread its fame and name throughout the world, Europe paid back to 
Portugal the debt of haughty indifference she had incurred under the pious 
king. When the Spaniards made their threatening invasion into Portugal, 
instead of finding an energetic and valiant nation defending its life and its 
liberty, they found a weak and inert people, humbled beneath the 
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yoke of fierce absolutism, fanaticism enveloping the souls of all, demoi- 
alisa- tion rampant in the army, luxury enervating the higher social classes, 
hunger and misery devastating the people ; a nation of lions transformed 
into a flock of sheep by immorality, by despotism, by misei-y — a flock of 
sheep guided by an imbecile and disastrous shepherd, the unlucky cardinal, 
Dom Henry. 


Dom Henry and Dom Sebastian could barely reap the deadly fruits of the 
venomous seeds sown by JoSo HI. It would seem that in such critical 


moments providence chooses incapable, weak, and blundering kings, who 
instead of delaying for a time the inevitable fall, seem rather unhappily to 
hasten it. 


And thus at the close of the sad reign of JoSo III, on seeing the crown 
placed on the head of an infant of three years, obstinately disputed by two 
great ambitions, that of the queen Catherine the grandmother, and that of 
Cardinal Henry the uncle, on seeing the indifference of Europe, on seeing 
Spain’s vast power in Portuguese policy, one does not need to be a prophet 
to foretell in the near future the sad development which fanaticism, tyranny, 
and the stupidity of the unworthy son of the great Dom Emmanuel had 
prepared for the splendid epic commenced at the battle of Ourique ; to 
foretell the tremendous downfall of the colossus known as Portugal. Before 
entering the most lamentable reign of Dom Sebastian, let us cast a glance 
over the state of Portugal during the last years of Dom Joao’s life, and 
consider what manner of kingdom and people the desired king received in 
heritage, upon taking his first childish steps in a world to which he was to 
leave so sad a tradition. 


The reign of Dom JoSo III is an original mixture of splendours and threats, 
of wealth and misery. It presents brilliant lights and implacable shadows, 
but unhappily the lights were the last reflections of Portuguese glory soon 
to be extinguished, the shadows the unfortunate heralds of the immense 
night into which Portugal was to be plunged. Portugal at this epoch had 
reached the apogee of her prosperity. The Portuguese flag flut-tered over the 
most remote countries of the wealthy East. Her commerce sucked fabulous 
wealth from the abundant breasts of old Asia. India resigned herself to the 
conquest ; Brazil was beginning to be peopled ; China and Japan 
discovered, Oceania subjected, Abyssinia explored, were rich harvests of 
glory and gold, of heroic deeds and vast fortunes for Portugal. But this gold 
scarcely circulated in the country ; instead of benefiting the latter, it went to 
enrich England, to give power to Italy and Flanders, stupidly to fill the ever 
insatiable coffers of the Vatican. This glory instead of acting as a stimulus 
was suffocated by the tyrannies of absolutism, was crushed by the stupid 
fanaticism of the Jesuits, who paraded, triumphant and strong, under the 
sinister protection of the Inquisition. The period of Dom JoSo III marks out 
distinctly and perfectly in history the transition from the pinnacles of 


Epistolary Literature 


At the same time the large number of written private documents which have 
been unearthed — the letters and contract tablets — show that writing was 
not an unusual thing among the people as a whole. 


From one point of view these old letters are the most interesting form of 
Babylonian literature because they show better than anything else the real 
life of the nation. At first thought it may seem that a correspondence on clay 
must have been cumbersome, but most of these little letters were not so 
large as an ordinary envelope and some of them were only two or three 
inches long, and could easily be carried in the pocket. Some of them were 
enclosed in an outer envelope of clay which frequently contained a copy of 
the real document within. 


In connection with the code of Khammurabi, his correspondence with one 
of his officials, Sin-idinnam, is particularly interesting because in these 
letters we find references to the same subjects which are treated of in the 
laws. In them all, we see Khammurabi attending to the minutest affairs of 
his kingdom, taking a personal interest in everything. It seems to have been 
a comparatively easy matter to get the king’s ear. He received letters 
complaining of things we should perhaps consider beneath the notice of a 
powerful king, and he seems to have devoted careful thought to all. 


The letters of Khammurabi have been edited and translated by Mr. L. W. 
King, of the British Museum. They have been also translated by Dr. G. 
Nagel * for a doctor’s dissertation, at Berlin, and published in the Beitrdge 
zur Assyriologie vol. IV. Some of the latter’s translations are given below. 
« 


To Sin-idinnam say: Thus saith Khammurabi. Naram-Sin the keeper of 
flocks hath said : ” To the leaders of the troops have our shepherd lads been 
given.” Thus did he say. The shepherd lads of Apil-Shamash and of Naram- 
Sin must not be given to the troopers. Now send to Etil-hi-iNlarduk and his 
fellows that they give back the shepherd lads of Apil-Shamash and of 
Narara-Sin which they have taken. 


triumphant power to the dark abysses of slavery, from a glorious life to a 
humiliating death. 


The conquests and prosperity in the East were the outcome of the former 
impulses ; what the country owed to the pious king was the demoralisation 
of the army and people, the glorification of tyrants, the relaxation of judicial 
authority crushed by the Inquisition, the gilded poverty of the people, the 
enervation of the aristocracy, the loss of commerce by the flight of 
foreigners residing in Lisbon harassed at every step by the infamous 
cruelties of the Inquisition, and the stupid despotism of individual power. 
All the glory of his reign is due to his predecessors; the shame, opprobrium, 
immorality, and misery are due to him, and unhappily were left as an 
inheritance to his successors and to the country./ 
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JoSo IH, dying, had committed the government of his kingdom, and the 
care of his grandson, then only three years old, to his widow. Queen 
Catherine. She governed ably ; and by her active exertions sent such 
effective succours to Mazagan, which was almost the only remaining 
Portuguese fortress in northern Africa, and then reduced to extremity by a 
Moorish army of eighty thousand men, that the Mohammedans were 
compelled to raise the siege. But the Portuguese detested queen-dowagers, 
especially when Spanish ; and Queen Catherine in 1562 found it expedient 
to resign the regency to her brother-in-law. Cardinal Henry, for whom Joao 
had unsuccessfully endeavoured to obtain the papal tiara. The cardinal was 
a good man, but unfitted, by the habits of his past life, for government. 
Under his feeble administration, the authority of Portugal over her distant 


colonies was weakened, and the inferior governors struggled against the 
control of the viceroys ; whilst, by committing the education of the infant 
king wholly to Jesuits, he prepared the way for the heavier calamities that 
followed. 


Sebastian is represented as naturally endowed with many great and good 
qualities, especially an eager desire for knowledge. But the Jesuits seem to 
have studied only to guard their royal pupil from a tendency to vice. But 
scarcely any vice, however injurious to his own individual character and 
happiness, could have brought such wide-spreading misery, such utter 
destruction upon his kingdom, as did the extravagance into which Sebastian 
was hurried by mistaken virtues.“ He grew up with the idea that hatred of 
the infidels was Christianity, and courage the first virtue of a king. He 
proved the ruin of Portugal. 


He was very desirous of going out to India, to remedy, by his personal 
intervention, the disorders which had greatly increased during his minority, 
and to relieve Goa and Chaul, besieged, in consequence of the weakness 
those disorders had produced, by the whole force of the Mohammedans, in 
that part of the world. His ministers remonstrated. Sebastian listened to their 
representations, and resigned his purpose. It might have been happier for 
Portugal had he been suffered to execute it. Be that as it may, effective 
measures were taken. The enemy was repulsed from Chaul and Goa, and 
the Indian empire of Portugal was tranquillised. 


In the year 1571, Philip II invited his nephew to take a part in the great 
armament against the Turks under Don John of Austria, which Sebastian 
declined doing, upon the plea of his dominions being desolated by the 
plague. Sebastian’s first visit to Africa more resembles some of the 
expeditions of the knights errant of romance, than anything in real sober 
history. He is said to have left Lisbon on a hunting excursion, in the course 
of which he crossed the sea, to pursue his sport in another quarter of the 
globe. Upon landing in Africa, he sent home for a small body of troops, and 
when they joined him, gave over hunting for the still more exciting 
amusement of making hostile inroads upon the neighbouring Moors. In 
these, he of course could do no more than take some booty and prisoners ; 
and when he had roused the Mohammedans to assemble their forces, he was 


compelled, by the consciousness of inferior strength, to re-embark for 
Portugal. From this moment he thought of nothing but recovering the 
African possessions 


[1 “The young king was rather German than Portuguese in appearance, with 
his blue eyes and fair hair and face disfigured by the Habsburg lip, and in 
his nature there was much of the Teuton dreaminess and love of the 
marvellous.” — Stephens.*] 
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which his grandfather had lost or abandoned, and his court became a scene 
of contest and cabal — his grandmother, and Cardinal Henry, and all his 
sagest counsellors remonstrating vehemently against what they justly 
deemed the visionary projects of extravagant ambition ; whilst flattering 
courtiers, heedless young men, and fanatical ecclesiastics eagerly 
encouraged his views. 


In the midst of these contests, a revolution in Africa seemed to offer an 
opportunity too favourable to be neglected. In the empire of Morocco, upon 
the death of the emperor Abdallah, his son Mulei Ahmed usurped the 
goverament. He ruled tyrannically, and his uncle Mulei Moloch [or Maula 
Abd-el-Melik], the legitimate sovereign, easily formed a strong party 
against him, with which, after a severe struggle, he succeeded in 
overthrowing the usurper and establishing himself in his place. Mulei 
Ahmed sought foreign assistance. Philip II declined interfering, when Mulei 
Ahmed addressed himself to Sebastian, adding to his offer of tribute that of 
the restitution of Arzilla. Philip is said to have laboui-ed to deter his 
nephew from embarking in an enterprise altogether beyond his means. Most 
historians, with the exception of the Spanish, accused Philip of having 
employed underhand methods of instigating the young king to persevere in 
the determination he affected to dissuade. Especially he is charged with 
inducing the pope to applaud and encourage Sebastian in his purpose. ‘ 
Certain it is that the king of Portugal’s resolution to accept Mulei Ahmed’s 


offers was not to be shaken. The old queen died of the anxiety occasioned 
by her grandson’s rashness and obstinacy ; Cardinal Henry marked his 
disapprobation by refusing to act as regent during the king’s absence : and 
Sebastian appointed in his stead the archbishop of Lisbon and two 
noblemen, one of whom was Joao de Mascarenhas, an ex-viceroy of India, 
and as distinguished a warrior as any of those who had conquered and 
secured the Portuguese empire in the East. 


THE DEBACLE AT KASSR-EL-KEBIR (1578 A.D.) 


The army with which, in June, 1578, Sebastian sailed for Africa, to 
overthrow the powerful sovereign of Morocco, consisted of less than 
sixteen thousand men. But he was accompanied by almost all the young 
nobility of Portugal, and he relied upon the assurances of Mulei Ahmed that 
great nurabei’s of his former subjects would immediately declare in his 
favour. A few volunteer adventurers, from different countries, joined the 
standard of the chivalrous young king [including Sir Thomas Stukeley, an 
English Catholic] . 


Mulei Moloch assembled an army of one hundred thousand men, and at 
their head, although so reduced by illness that he was obliged to be carried 
in a litter, he advanced to meet the invader. Some of these troops having 
been formerly partisans of his neiAhew, Mulei Moloch, distrustful of their 
attachment, issued a proclamation, that whosoever pleased was at liberty to 
pass over to his competitor. This magnanimity secured his triumph over any 
who might have previously hesitated between their old and new sovereigns, 
and very few indeed of the dispossessed usurper’s former adherents took 
advantage of the liberty offered them. 


[} La Clede a will allow no virtue to Philip, who, he pretends, suddenly 
approved the enterprise, in the diabolical view of hastening the destruction 
of his nephew, and profiting by the catastrophe. m Philippe avuit fnit, de 
son cote ses reflexions ; aidant iju’il s’etoit d’abord oppose a V entreprise 
que le roi de Portugal meditoit, aiiiaiit il montra de di’sir que Von 
Vexecutht. Sebastien etoit jeune temeraire, sans enfans : il pourroit perir et 
alors le Portugal pouvaU etre reuni a la Castille.” } 
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Sebastian’s camp was now distracted by contending opinions. Mulei Ah- 
med, who was disappointed in his expectation of deserters from his uncle’s 
army, and now relied upon the impending fatal issue of that uncle’s malady 
for making him master, without a blow, of empire and army, and perhaps of 
his Christian allies, urged Sebastian to fortify himself in a strong position 
on the seacoast ; but Sebastian, rejecting all rational counsel, led his small 
army forward, into the open country, to encounter the overwhelming 
superiority of numbers there awaiting him. 


On the 4th of August, 1578, the armies met near Kassr-el-Kebir (Alcazar- 
Quivir). Mulei Moloch was conscious that his death could not be long 
deferred, and fearful that, upon its occurrence, his nephew might gain some 
advantage over his brother and lawful successor, Ahmed ben Muhammed, 
he sought an opportunity of engaging the invaders, and by their defeat 
insuring the peaceful succession of Ahmed ben Muhammed. He caused 
himself to be carried through the ranks in his litter, that he might personally 
exhort his troops. 


Sebastian likewise disj\layed a degree of military skill not to have been 
anticipated from the rashness of his previous movements ; and, at first, 
victory seemed to incline towards him. One division of the Moorish army 
was routed, when Mulei Moloch, forgetting his malady in indignation, 
insisted upon being placed on horseback ; and in person rallying the 
fugitives, attempted to lead them back to the attack. The effort was too 
much for his strength; he fainted, and was replaced in his litter, where he 
only recovered sufficiently to charge his attendants to conceal his death, lest 
it should discourage his troops, and expired, with his finger on his lips, to 
enforce these last commands. They were obeyed. His attendants affected to 
open and reclose the curtains of the litter, as if making repoi’ts, and 
receiving orders ; and the troops, encouraged by his last exertion, and 
believing themselves still under his eye, fought with irresistible valour. The 
Portuguese, notwithstanding their dauntless intrepidity and discipline, 
notwithstanding the invincible heroism of their king, who, flying from place 
to place, was seen wherever the danger was most imminent, were 


completely defeated. More than nine thousand of the army fell, and the rest 
were made prisoner’s, with the exception of about fifty, who escaped by 
flight. The young nobility, fighting desperately, were almost all slain ; many 
a noble family was there extinct, and all were plunged in mourning. Mulei 
Ahmed was drowned in endeavouring to fly; and Ahmed ben Muhammed 
obtained uncontested possession of his inheritance. 


Some portion of obscurity hangs over the fate of the adventurous Sebastian 
himself. But little real doubt can exist of his having fallen upon the fatal 
field of Kassr-el-Kebir. He had several horses killed under him, and was 
seen fighting, long after the general rout, with only three companions, 
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against a host of enemies. The sole survivor of this devoted little baud, 
Nuiio de Mascarenhas, stated that, after the fate of two of their company, 
tlie king was disarmed and taken prisoner ; when, his captors quarrelling 
about their prize, one of the Moors terminated the dispute by cutting 
Sebastian down, and he was forthwith despatched. Ahmed ben Muhammed, 
hearing this, sent one of Sebastian’s servants to the spot indicated, who 
pointed out and brought away a corpse, which was recognised as the king’s 
by the other attendants upon the royal person. The emperor of Morocco 
afterwards delivered it up to his ally the king of Spain, together with some 
noble prisoners, including two sons of the duke of Braganza. Philip 
generously sent home the released captives, as well as the remains of 
Sebastian, which were interred in the royal sepulchre of Belem.<i 


The 4th of August will ever be the most memorable of days in the annals of 
Portugal. Never was victory more signal than that of Kassr-el- Kebir. Of the 
Portuguese force which had left Lisbon, fifty individuals only returned ; the 
rest were dead or in captivity, and with them the chivalry of the kingdom. 
Eighty of the nobles, through the good offices of Philip, were subsequently 
ransomed for 400,000 cruzados. The uncertainty which hung over 
Sebastian’s disappearance was converted into a doubt of the catastrophe ; 
and this doubt was still further improved into a report that he was still alive. 
Several nobles, and among them the prior of Crato, always affected to 
believe that he had survived the dreadful slaughter of that day. As the public 
mind was taught to expect the possibility at least of his reappearance, 
impostors, in such an age and at such a crisis of affairs, would scarcely fail 
to personate him — with what success will soon be related.“ 


On the character of this prince, after the preceding relation, it is needless to 
dwell. Without judgment or power of reflection ; the tool of interested 
flatterers ; unacquainted alike with w^ar, with human nature, or the world; 
misled by the lying miracles recorded of Portuguese valour — one 
Portuguese being afiirmed as a sufficient match for one hundred Moors ; 
confiding in his natural courage, which knew not fear, because it had never 
been conversant with danger ; and taught to believe that to the valour of his 
people all things must yield — he persisted in the wildest schemes of 
conquest ever devised by disordered brain. The obstinacy with which he 
adhered to this resolution, in opposition to representations the most forcible 
and pathetic ; the lamentable imbecility which he displayed alike in the 
preparation and execution of his purpose, prove that his only virtue was 
courage. Had there been some superior power to confine the moonstruck 
prince in the same apartments with his cousin, Don Carlos of Spain, well 
would it have been for unhappy Portugal. 


THE CARDINAL-KING AND THE PORTUGUESE SUCCESSION 


For some time the nation, unwilling to believe that Sebastian had perished, 
regarded Henry merely as regent ; but on the arrival of the royal 


‘ By the populace of the kingdom, Sebastian was believed, even in the 
nineteenth century, to be yet alive, concealed, like Roderic the Goth, or the 
English Arthur, in some hermit’s cell, or, perhaps, in some enchanted castle 
until the time of his reappearance arrives, when he is to restore the glory of 
his nation. During the aggressions of Bonaparte on the kingdom, his arrival 
was erpected with much anxiety. [The sect of Sebastianistas often rose to 
cause excitement, and as early as 1763, Lord Tyrawley exclaimed, ” What 
can one possibly do with a nation, one-half of which expects the Messiah 
and the other half their king, Dom Sebastian, dead two hundred years ? “] 
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body, and on the confirmation of the catastrophe by every Portuguese who 
arrived from Africa, the cardinal, the last surviving male of the ancient 
house, was solemnly crowned. He was an excellent ecclesiastic ; but his 
bounded capacity, his meekness of character, his subjection to the arts of his 
courtiers rendered his administration of little use to his country. His short 
reign has nothing to distinguish it beyond the intrigues of candidates for the 
throne, which, as he was in his sixty-seventh year, broken down by 
infirmities, and evidently on the verge of the tomb, could not fail to be soon 
vacant. At first, indeed, he was advised to marry; and application was 
actually made to the pope for the necessary bull of secularisation ; but 
Philip of Spain, who had so close an interest in the affair, frustrated his 
views at the pontifical court, and compelled him to abandon them. 


The candidates for the throne of Henry, as may be seen from the adjoining 
chart,! were : (1) Antonio, prior of Crato, who affirmed that his father Luiz, 
brother of JoSo III, was married to his mother, and that he was consequently 
legitimate ; (2) JoSo, duke of Braganza, in right of his wife Catherine, a 
younger daughter of the youngest son of Emmanuel; (3) Ranuccio, prince 
of Parma, whose mother, Maria, was the eldest daughter of Dom Duarte ; 
(4) Emmanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, sprung from Beatrice, a younger 
daughter of King Emmanuel ; (5) Philip, king of Spain, whose claim was 
twofold — his mother, Isabella, being eldest daughter of Emmanuel, and his 


first queen, Maria, eldest daughter of JoSo III. From this genealogy nothing 
can be more clear than that, if the claim were to be decided by 
consanguinity alone, Philip’s was by far the most powerful ; but by the laws 
of Lamego, the princess who accepted a foreign husband was 

[1 We may omit from the contest the pope, Gregory XIII, who claimed to be 
heir to a cardinal, and Catherine de’ Medici, who traced back to Alfonso 
Ill’s marriage to the countess of Boulogne in the thirteenth century. ] 


CHIEF CLAIMANTS OF THE PORTUGUESE SUCCESSION 


* Emmanuel - 


Maria, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile 


tJoAOIII — Cathe-Isabella rine, sister of 


Charles V 


Charles Beatrice V 


1I 
JoSo — Juana, Maria — Philip II prince daughter of Spain. 
of Por-of Claimant 


tugal Charles V in right of 


his mother and wife 


Seeastlajj, 


who died 


without issue 


\\ 


Charles, Luiz, father Henry, car-duke of of the bas-dinal and Savoy tard An- 
king, died TONio, prior without of Crato. issue 


Claimant 


Duarte — Isabella of Braganza 


Juana, Emmanuel Alessandro-married Philibert, Farnese, to prmce duke of 
Sa-prince of Joao of voy. Claim-Parma Portugal ant iu right of his mother 


- Maria 


Catherine 


To Sin-idinnam say: Thus saith Khammurabi. The whole canal was dug, but 
it was not dug clear into Erecli, so that water does not come into the city. 
Also ... on the bank of the Duru canal has fallen in. This labour is not too 
much for the people at thy command to do in three days. Directly upon 
receipt of this writing dig the canal with all the people at thy command, 
clear into the city of Erech, within three days. As soon as thou hast dug the 
canal, do the work which I have commanded thee. 


To Sin-idinnam say: Thus saith Khammurabi. Tummumu of Nippur has 
announced to me as follows : ” In the place Unaburu (?) I deposited seventy 
tons of grain in a granary (?). Avel-ilu has opened the granary and taken the 
grain.” Thus did he tell me. See, I am sending Tummumu to thee with this. 
Let Avel-ilu be brought before thee. Examine their dispute. The grain 
belonging to Tummumu which Avel-ilu took, he shall give back to 
Tummumu. 


To Sin-idinnam say : Thus saith Khammurabi. See, I have ordered and sent 
Sin-aiaba-iddina, Guzalu and Shatammu to the war. They will reach 


&iO 


mJoao, duke of Braganza. Claimant in right of his wife 


Theodosio — Anne de 


Ranuccio, 

prince of 

Parma. 

Claimant in right 


of his mother 


Velasco 


JoEoIV 


* The first wife of Emmanuel was Isabella, eldest daughter of the Catholic 
sovereigns, who died in childbed, and was soon followed by her infant son. 
By Maria, his sister-in-law and his second queen, he had three other 
children, besides those enumerated in this table, but all died without issue. 


t Joao III had also other children, but as they all died without issue and 
before him, they need not be enumerated. 
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ipso facto excluded from the throne. Hence, according to the strict letter of 
the constitution, Isabella and Beatrice, the daughters of Emmanuel, and 
Maria, the daughter of Duarte, had, by their marriages with the emperor 
Charles, the duke of Savoy, and the prince of Parma, renounced all claim to 
the succession : heiace, too, by their exclusion, Joao was the true heir. 
Besides — and Philip was probably aware of the fact — the law of 
exclusion, in its very origin, had been expressly aimed at the probability of 
a union with Castile, seeing that, if the same prince ever became heir to the 
two crowns, the less must be absorbed in the greater — the independence of 
Portugal must be at an end. But conventional forms must yield to necessity. 
We have before seen how, on the marriage of Beatrice, daughter and sole 
child of Ferdinand, with Juan I of Castile, the states of the kingdom agreed 
to recognise the issue of that marriage as their future sovereign ; and how, 
on the death of her father, she being yet without issue, she was actually 
proclaimed in Lisbon and other places. But such was the hatred of the 
Portuguese to the Castilians — hatred now as then deep, cordial, and 
everlasting— that they preferred the bastard, grandmaster of Aviz, to that 
princess. « 


PHILIP II OF SPAIN BECOMES PHILIP I OF PORTUGAL 


Dom Antonio, who, after being taken prisoner at Kassr-el-Kebir, had 
broken his Moorish fetters by the help of a Jew, was the favourite of the 
populace. He still asserted his legitimacy, imputed corruption to the judges 
who had decided against his mother’s marriage, and reminded his friends 
that Joao I, the founder of the reigning house, was an illegitimate son, 
raised to the throne by popular election. The feeble-minded Henry, whose 
chief ministers, as well as his Jesuit confessor, were gained over by Philip’s 
money, hesitated to pronounce, lest he should involve the country in civil 
war. The cortes, whom he convoked, were divided, and timid as liimself. 
The seventeen months of liis reign passed in deliberation ; and at his death, 
on the 31st of January, 1580, he left the question to be decided by five 
regents, whom he named. Had he boldly declared Catherine his heiress, the 
greater part of Dom Antonio’s adherents would most likely have deserted 
an illegitimate j)retender for their recognised lawful queen. As it was, the 


kingdom, divided between two strong factions, lay at the mercy of a 
powerful invader. 


Philip had hitherto committed the management of his pretensions to 
ambassadors and secret agents ; and he now supplied these persons more 
abundantly than ever with pecuniary means to continue their operations. A 
majority of the regents were bribed by those agents, and consequently 
sought to dispose the nation in Philip’s favour, by publishing the terms he 
offered to grant. The chief of these were, in addition to the general 
maintenance of the constitution, that he would reside as much as possible in 
Portugal ; that the viceroy appointed to govern in his absence should always 
be either a prince of the blood or a Portuguese ; that a Portuguese council 
should always attend him for the management of Portuguese affairs ; that 
natives of Portugal should be admitted into offices of the household and 
others of minor importance in Spain, whilst Spaniards, and all strangers, 
should be excluded from all offices in Portugal, civil and military, as well as 
from all church preferment ; and that crown lands, as the existing grants fell 
in, should be regranted to the nearest relations of the former grantees. 
Conditions so favourable seem to have had great influence in lessening the 
abhorrence with which the nobles had hitherto shrunk from a connection 
with 
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Spain ; and Philip now prepared to enforce and support his claim with the 
potent argument of thirty thousand men. A fitting connnander for this army 
was, however, not so easily found. The duke of Alva was the only general 
esteemed by Philip competent to the task. 


The corrupted regents took all measures for betraying the country to the 
usurping invader. They dissolved the cortes, and placed creatures of their 
own in the command of the frontier towns. In June, Alva entered Portugal at 
the head of his army. Every fortified place threw ojDen its gates at his 
summons, and he marched onwards unopposed. The duke of Braganza had 
taken no steps for maintaining his wife’s rights, otherwise than by 
argument. The prior of Crato got possession of Lisbon, where he was 
proclaimed king by the populace. The nobility, disgusted by his elevation 
and the inaction of the regents, withdrew sullenly to their houses ; and the 
regents, freed from their control, boldly declared Philip the lawful heir of 
the crown. 


Dom Antonio seized the crown jewels, church plate, and other funds. He 
released all prisoners, armed them and the rabble, and offered liberty to all 
negro slaves who would embrace his cause. With an army thus constituted, 
he attempted to defend the passage of the Tagus against the veteran Alva, 
who was master of the whole jjrovince of Alemtejo, and had reached the 
south bank of the river, without more fighting than a short siege of one 
fortress that had declared for Dom Antonio, and the comman-dant of which, 
when taken, he had executed. Dom Antonio was, of course, defeated, 
almost at the first onset. He fled through Lisbon, northwards ; collected 
another army, with which he was again defeated ; and thenceforward 
thought only of escape. Philip set a high price upon his head, but could not 
tempt any one of his adherents to betray him. For nine months Dom 
Antonio lurked in the kingdom, concealed now in one place, now in 
another, sheltered by rich and by poor, in castle, monastery, and cottage, 
and everywhere diligently sought by his enemies, ere he could find an 
opportunity of getting on shipboard. 


After Dom Antonio’s second defeat no further resistance was attempted. 
Portugal submitted, and swore fealty. Her American, Indian, African, and 
insular possessions followed her example, with the single exception of the 
Azores, which proclaimed Antonio. The duke of Braganza and his sons 
acknowledged Philip. The duchess would not thus surrender her rights ; and 
even when Philip, uj^on the death of Queen Anne and the duke of 
Braganza, offered her his hand, she refused a crown as the price of 
disinheriting her sons ; but she too desisted from further contest. When all 


was quiet Philip visited his new kingdom, convoked the cortes, and swore 
to the conditions he had previously offered. 


Thus was effected, however illegally, the union of Spain and Portugal — a 
union apparently as important to the true interests of the j\eninsula as is that 
of England and Scotland to the well-being of Great Britain ; and not more 
repugnant to the inclinations of the two nations in the one case, probably, 
than in the other. Had Philip and his successors strictly observed the terms 
of the union, and endeavoured otherwise to conciliate the Portuguese, these 
last might, erelong, have considered the Spanish monarchs as their lawful 
kings, and have reconciled their pride to their incorporation with a larger 
state. But although rather a usurper than a conqueror, he chose to treat 
Portugal as a conquered country. He rejected the proposals for beneficial 
laws, and, indeed, all the demands of the cortes, except a few of the most 
insignificant, and speedily dissolved that assembly. He refused the favours 
solicited by the nobles, withheld the honours and pecuniary 
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compensations promised to the Braganza family ; and although he did 
publish an amnesty, the exceptions were so large (including all who had 
favoured Dom Antonio) that, it was said, Philip had pardoned only those 
who were free from offence. He then proceeded to punish the persons thus 
excepted ; and the extent of the executions which followed may be judged 
by two circumstances : one that, from the number of dead bodies thrown 
into the sea, the people would not eat fish again, until the archbishop, in a 
solemn procession, had purified by his blessing the polluted ocean ; and the 
other, that Philip himself thought it requisite to obtain absolution from the 
pope, for having put such numbers of ecclesiastics to death. He then 
appointed his nephew and brother-in-law, the cardinal-archduke Albert, 
viceroy of Portugal ; and committing to him the government of the country, 
where discontent was already very general, he returned to Spain.d 


THE ENGLISH IN PORTUGAL 


=y5»A*- 


During the next few years Portugal had nothing to do with the foreign or 
domestic policy of Philip. Governed with great moderation by the archduke, 
enjoying internal peace, an extended commerce, and a high degree of 
prosperity, she might have been happy — happier than she had ever been 
under her native monarchs — could hereditary enmity have been forgotten, 
and national jjride sacrificed to interest. The exiled Antonio was made 
aware of the existing discontent: he had many well-wishers and not a few 
spies in the country, who constantly communicated withhim. After the 
second defeat of his armament in the Azores, he abode at the French court, 
with the hope of obtaining increased supplies for an invasion of Portugal ; 
but as the civil wars which raged in the former country were likely to prove 
interminable, he passed over into England to renew his intrigues with the 
earl of Essex. He arrived at a favourable time, just after the destruction of 
the Spanish armada, when the resentment of the English was at the highest 
pitch, and they were longing for revenge. 


At first, however, Elizabeth, with her usual prudence, disapproved of the 
project of a Portuguese invasion ; but, with her usual weakness, wherever 
the tender passion was concerned, she was persuaded by the favourite earl 
to enter into an alliance with the exile, and to equip an armament for 
placing him on the throne. Nothing can better exhibit the unprincipled 
impostor than certain conditions of that alliance. He engaged to subjugate 
Portugal in one week from the disembarkation of the troops ; to pay 
Elizabeth 
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an immense sum for the expenses of the armament, and a considerable 
annual tribute in token of her sovereignty ; to receive English garrisons, at 
his own expense, into the principal maritime fortresses ; on his arrival at 
Lisbon, to abandon that city to a twelve days’ pillage. In conformity with 
another article of the treaty, — a treaty not over honourable to Elizabeth 
herself, since she grasped at advantages which generosity, or even justice, 
would have scorned, — twenty thousand men were embarked at Plymouth 
in 120 vessels, the whole commanded by Drake and Norris (1589). 


The success of this expedition corresponded with its flagitious design. After 
an unsuccessful attempt on Corunna, the armament cast anchor at Pen-iche, 
and disembarked the troops who marched to Torres Vedras, where they 
proclaimed Dom Antonio, and continued their route towards the capital. 
But the peasantry, instead of joining his standard, fled at his approach. As 
the English general approached the suburbs, the monks, the women, and 
most of the inhabitants retired within the city. The ill success of the English, 
who repeatedly assailed the outworks, stifled the intrigues of the disaffected 
; and a vigorous sortie decided the fate of the expedition. The English 
general, who throughout exhibited strange imbecility, retreated ; he was 
pursued ; many of his followers were cut off ; with the rest he sought refuge 
in the tower of Cascaes, which the cowardly governor surrendei-ed to him. 
Here, considering the want of provisions, and the deception which had been 
practised on him by Dom Antonio, who had persuaded him that the moment 
a hostile standard were raised it would be joined by all true Portuguese, he 
wisely resolved to return home. This was fortunately the last time Portugal 
was cursed with the prior’s presence. Deserted by his nearest friends, 
neglected by the sovereigns, his former allies, in 1595 he ended his 
unprincipled life in merited obscurity and indigence. 


THE FALSE SEBASTIANS 


But though Philip was thus rid of a formidable enemy, he had others who 
were actuated by even a superior spirit of imposture, and who might have 
occasioned him some trouble. We have before alluded to a strange 
impression among the vulgar that Sebastian yet lived, and that such an 
impression, in such an age and country, could not fail to produce impostors. 
The first, who appeared in 1584, was a native of Alcobaga — a man of low 
extraction and of still lower morals. Though he was condemned to death, 
the sentence — very wisely — was not put into execution. He was 
condemned to labour in the galleys, where all who had the curiosity might 
visit him, and be convinced by their own eyes that he was not Sebastian. 


The failure of this impostor did not deter another from the same hazardous 
experiment. There was a stone-cutter’s son, Alvares by name, a native of 
the Azores, who, having passed some months in the monastery of the Holy 
Cross, on the heights of Cintra, left that community, and, like the youth of 
Alcobaga, retired to a hermitage. At this time he does not appear to have 
meditated the personation of Sebastian : when, from his frequent self - 
inflictions, and from his extraordinary habits, he was suspected to be that 
prince, and even addressed as such, he replied that he was a stone-mason’s 
son of Terceira. But the more he affirmed this truth, the less was he believed 
: he was evidently fulfilling a rigorous penitence, to atone for the 
misfortunes which he had brought on his people ; and, like Roderic the 
Goth, he had doubtless renounced forever all human grandeur. Perceiving 
that opposition 
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was useless, Alvares consented to be treated as a king : he was soon joined 
by hundreds of the peasantry, whom he allowed to kiss his hand with much 
affectation of condescension. At length the hermit was taken, was brought 
to Lisbon, paraded through the streets on the back of an ass, exposed to the 
jeers of the populace, and publicly hanged. 


It might have been expected that the failure of these two attempts would 
have had some effect even on imposture and credulity ; but a third 
Sebastian appeared, and, strange to say, in Spain, under the very eyes of 
Philip. There was an Augustinian monk, by name Miguel dos Santos, who 
had been a chaplain of Sebastian, confessor to Dom Antonio, and who was 
now confessor to the nunnery of Madrigal. Here he met with Gabriel de 
Spinosa, a native of Toledo, whom he had known in Portugal, and of whose 
intelligence, boldness, and dexterity he had seen frequent proofs. As this 
man really bore a resemblance to King Sebastian, he persuaded him, though 
not without difficulty, secretly to personate that monarch. Finally the priest, 
being put to the torture, confessed all. The same means extorted a similar 
confession from Spinosa, who was hanged and quartered. The priest was 
degraded, delivered over to the secular arm, and suspended from the public 
gallows at Madrid.* 


A fourth impostor was more famous than all the rest, by birth supposed to 
be an Italian ; who, after a long confinement in Naples, was transferred to 
Spain, where he ended his days in a prison. His imposture was the more 
remarkable from the fact that he could not speak Portuguese.’ 


The remaining actions of Philip must be sought in the history of Spain. Four 
years before his death, on the removal of the cardinal-regent to the 
archiepiscopal see of Toledo, the government of Portugal was intrusted to a 
commission of five. In 1598, Philip breathed his last.c 


CHAGAS’ ACCOUNT OF THE LOSS OF THE COLONIES 


As yet it was only our pilots who were acquainted with the navigation of 
the Indies ; in India we were the only nation wlio had dominions and solidly 
established settlements, and consequently we were sole lords of the 
commerce of the East. The English confined themselves to plundering our 
ships on their return voyage from India, but they dared not come to fight us 
in the land conquered by our superhuman feats. A young nation that was 
about to ajjpear at this period on the historical stage was chosen by fate to 
be the one to wrest from our grasp the sceptre of the East. The Low 
Countries had long held important commerce with us, principall}’ the town 


of Antwerp, where a Portuguese factory had been long established. The 
ships of this industrious country came to Portugal to fetch the merchandise 
of the East, and scattered it afterwards over Europe. When the Flemish and 
Dutch rising broke out against Spain, dominator of the Low Countries, 
Antwerp, the central point of the war, lost her commercial importance, 
which Amsterdam inherited. 


While Portugal was independent she continued the commerce which 
enriched Holland, but when Philip II effected the union of the two crowns, 
he had the unhappy inspiration of attacking his rebellious subjects by 
issuing in 1594 an order for the sequestration of fifty Dutch ships at anchor 
in the Tagus, and at the same time promulgated a decree closing all 
Portuguese ports to the Dutch. The blow was terrible, and might have 
proved mortal, but for the unshakable energy of those republicans of the 
north. Being unable to come to Portugal for the merchandise of the East, 
they deter- 
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mined to go and seek it in India herself. In 1594, some merchants of 
Zealand, assisted by the subsidies of Amsterdam and Enkhuizen, equipped 
three ships, intrusted them to the care of their two most able mariners, 
Barentz and Heemskerk, and despatched them to the north in quest of a new 
passage to the Asiatic seas. The English had already made a similar attempt 
in 1556, but without success ; this attempt of the Dutch was not more 
successful, and the shipowners were in truth discouraged when the hope 
which upheld them j/roved vain. 


A chance circumstance favoured them. A Dutchman, named Cornells 
Houtmann, had been long in Portugal, and had either succeeded in 
obtaining a passage to India, or had obtained ample information in the 
country respecting the route first taken by Vasco da Gama. In 1595, a fleet 
of four ships piloted by him set out for the coveted lands of the East. In 
August, 1597, he returned to Texel with barely two ships, but having 


THE HITORY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


tliee on the 12th day of Mauewau. When they have reached thee, do thou 
proceed with them. The ows and flocks of thy province, put into safe 
keeping. Also Nabu-malik.lu-naditum, Shamash-mushalim, Sin-usili, Tari- 
bura, and Idin-Ninshah shalt^o with thee and take part in the war. 


To Sin-idinnam say : Thi saith Khammurabi. Immediately upon receipt of 
this letter, have all the :eepers of thy temple and Ardi-Shamash, the son of 
Eriban, the shephei of the Shamash temple come before thee, together with 
their completaccount. Send them to Babylon to give their account. Let them 
ride daTind night. Within two days they should be in Babylon. » 


We also have examples othe private correspondence of the same period, 
shoving the style of letter ob Babylonian wrote to another. The following 
remarks and translations o lettei-s are taken from a dissertation giving 
letters from the time of Kha.murabi.a 


The insignificant contentof some of these letters show that letter writing at 
that time was a general cstom and the theory again and again thrusts itself 
forward that a compaitively regular postal service was already in existence. 
These letters als<Show how far Babylonian commerce extended in the 
second half of the thii century before Christ. Every letter throws new light 
upon that far distat past and helps us to form an ever surer picture of the 
daily life of the dd Babylonian people. Following are a few examples to 
give an idea of 1 3 epistolary style. 


To my father %ay : Thus i^iaks Elmeshu. May Shamash and Marduk keep 
my father alive forever. Mamt thou, my father, be in health, may est thou 
live. May the protecting deity of vi father lift up the head of my father in 
favour. To greet my father have I wHen. May the prosperity of my father 


displayed the colours of a new European flag to the amazed natives of 
Madagascar, Ban-tam, Java, Madura, and Bali. The spell was broken. 
Overjoyed at the result, the Dutch merchants equipped a fleet of eight ships 
in 1598, commanded by Jacques le Neker and Heemskerk and despatched 
them to the East. This fleet touched at the island of Cirne, which they 
named Mauri-tius, in honour of their great general Maurice of Nassau, a 
name by which it is still called, though also known as the Isle of France, 
which Bernardin de St. Pierre has immortalised in his romance, Paul et 
Virginie. From thence they proceeded to Bantam, where they freighted four 
ships with spices and despatched thein to Europe. The remaining ships 
visited the Moluccas and, in 1600, returned to Holland with a most valuable 
cargo.* 


The success of this enterprise was of the greatest importance to England, to 
which country Philip II had also closed Portuguese ports, in 1589. The 
English had despatched an expedition to India in 1591. The result did not 
correspond with the hopes of success, and the British merchants were 
already discouraged when the example of the Dutch excited them to form 
the famous company of the Indies, one of the most fruitful origins of 
England’s prosperity./ 


Under Portuguese administration the constant war always agitating India 
never ceased, but the Portuguese arms were ever victorious. Yet this state of 
war made it impossible to frustrate from the outset the attempts of the 
English and Dutch. 


We must always bear in mind that whereas externally Portuguese dominion 
was firmly maintained, internally the most profound corruption was at 
work, and paving the way to the dissolution of this vast empire in the near 
future. The vices of the Portuguese, the corruption of those in office, the 
excesses of the Inquisition, the cruel treatment of the subjected Indians, the 
senseless preponderance of the priests, all this is painted by Diogo do 
Contoj in vivid colours. 


Mathias de Albuquerque, and especially the count da Vidigueira, attempted 
to reform these appalling abuses, but all these vices were deep rooted, and 
no amount of cauterising could check the gangrene. The governors might 
consider themselves lucky that they yet, at least, possessed valiant soldiers, 


who did not bring dishonour on the name of Portugal in the wars, and who 
supported with the edge of their swords the trembling empire. During the 
government of Dom Francisco da Gama, a most important annexation was 
made. The last king of Ceylon, dethroned by his kinsman, Raju, and 
protected by Portuguese soldiers, bequeathed the island in gratitude to the 
Portuguese. It was the last ray of the dying lamp. As heralds of the 
approaching disasters 
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the Dutch ships appeared in the East. Of Cornelis Houtmann’s four ships, 
two only, as we have said, returned home ; of the other two, one was lost on 
the reefs, and the other was destroyed by the Portuguese ; but in the 
following voyage they succeeded in evading vigilance. What other result 
was to be expected, when the natives welcomed them as liberators, and the 
Portuguese were always engaged in wars which prevented them from 
openly repulsing their rivals ? » 


We have referred elsewhere to the conspiracy in favour of Mary Stuart, 
favoured by Philip II, and of how this incident r suited in the outbreak of 
hostilities between the courts of Madrid and London. Elizabeth Tudor 
decided to declare war against the Catholic king, and despatched Admiral 
Drake with a fleet of twenty-three ships, furnished with twenty-three 
hundred men, against the Spanish colonies. The first to fall a victim was the 
Portuguese colony of Sao Thiago, Cape Verd Islands, where the English 
admiral put in on his waj’ to America, on the 16th of November, 1585. 
Thence the squadron continued its course, capturing various galleons on the 
way, some of which were bound to Lisbon. 


Almost at the same time various African chiefs allied themselves against 
the Portuguese at the instigation of Ali Bey, despatched by the sultan of 
Turkey to subjugate to the viceroy of Egj-pt the petty kings who did 
homage to the crown of Portugal. All’s first victory was not, however, of 
long duration, as in 1587 a squadron was despatched from India under 


command of de Mello, who compelled the sovereign of Patta to become a 
Portuguese vassal, and killed the king of Lamu. Proceeding to Mombasa, he 
laid waste that place, and put an end to the confederation which Ali Bey had 
organised. Shortly after, in 1589, the Turks again returned, but this time 
directed their attack against Melinde, which place had remained faithful. 
Thome de Sousa Coutinho hastened from Goa with a fleet, and routed the 
Turks in the first encounter. 


While in east Africa the native population, excited by the Turks, were using 
every endeavour to throw off the Portuguese yoke, in the west Paulo Dias 
de Novaes, founder of Loanda, was conquering the kingdom of Angola for 
the crown of Portugal, at the moment when Philip IT was conquering the 
kingdom of Portugal for Castile. From that day to this the two settlements 
have remained in the possession of the Portuguese. 


Affairs in Brazil were less prosperous. In 1591 the port of Santos was 
attacked by an English pirate, and the town of Sao Vicente was sacked and 
burned ; four years later the storehouses of Recife were also sacked by 
another pirate of the same nation. Worse even than the English pirates were 
the Spanish defenders. 


Before this time the French had already made various incursions into the 
colony, with the design of establishing themselves there. The province was 
saved by the patriotism of the residents of Pernambuco, who rushing to 
arms, under command of the governor, put an end to the French invasions. 
Enemies more terrible still succeeded them ; these were the Dutch who 
were expelled only after a long and obstinate struggle, when Portugal had 
already recovered her liberty. 


DOMESTIC DISASTER 


To return to the kingdom, where, as we have said, public misery was 
aggravated by the losses caused to commerce by the pirates of hostile 
nations, who infested the seas, we must now add that frequently even the 
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ports were attacked. The most daring of these attempts was that made at 
Faro on the 22nd of July, 1596, where an English and a Dutch fleet put in, 
commanded by Admiral Effingham, who after entering the port of Cadiz 
and there burning a number of ships, and plundering at the same time thirty- 
three ships laden with merchandise of the Indies, made for the coasts of 
Portugal, and after landing three thousand soldiers on the shores of Algarve, 
plundered and laid waste the capital of that jjrovince. The English then 
made for Lagos, but the governor was able to repulse them. 


We will conclude this account of the reign of Philip II by giving a resume of 
the instructions he is said to have left to his son, and which, if they show the 
evil of his policy, are also an eloquent proof of how ambition will lead the 
clearest judgments astray, making them dream of impossible ventures, and 
waste their energy in useless projects. His advice was : 


“That without examining into the justice of the case he should obtain 
complete dominion over Portugal, and once conquered, disorder and terror 
could be spread throughout Germany, France be conquered, the forces of 
England weakened, and the terror of the Spanish arms carried to the 
extreme north. 


” That profiting by the advantages gained, his Catholic majesty could 
thereby get possession of the navigation of the Indies, found colonies 
wherever he thought fit, conquer new lands, establish an immense 
commerce, and subjugate all the countries he considered it to his advantage 
to subjugate. But above all he was to secure the respect of the Portuguese, 
as this was of the very greatest importance. That far from burdening them 
with taxes and subsidies, he should grant them all the privileges and favours 
to which they laid claim. When the kingdom was pacified and the people 
moulded to Spanish dominion, then he should begin to oppose these 
privileges, appointing from time to time, under various pretexts, Spanish 
magistrates who should insensibly mould the people to this. 


” That he should strictly watch the duke of Braganza, closely examining 
into his actions, but always showing him every attention, until the 
opportunity offered of persecuting him and all his family. As for the rest of 


the nobility, the only course was to remove them from the country, sending 
them to fill honourable posts in Flanders, Germany, and Italy. Proceeding in 
this manner the kingdom of Portugal could be monopolised and reduced to 
a province, and the people rendered powerless to make any movement ; but 
by burdening them with taxes and subsidies, their anger would be roused, 
and hatred awakened, which would be fatal to the Spanish monarchy. 


” That his majesty should give the viceroyalty of the kingdom to some 
prince or princess of his house, to inspire the Portuguese with greater 
respect for the government, and spare them the repugnance of giving 
obedience to any other. 


” That he should be no less careful in dividing up the house of Braganza ; 
that they should contract no new alliances in Portugal ; deprive them of all 
State dignities, which should be bestowed on Spanish subjects only, and 
finally prevent them from holding correspondence with foreign courts. 


“That whenever disputes arose between the Spanish and Portuguese 
grandees it was most necessary to favour the latter, and at the same time to 
bestow the principal offices of the kingdom upon those who appeared the 
most attached to the court of Castile, and thus attract others with the hope of 
favours. 


” That when there was no longer cause to fear the grandees, the nobility, 
and still less the people, then it would finally become necessary to destroy 
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the whole house of Braganza, deprive the Portuguese of all public 
ecclesiastical and secular offices, and give them to Spaniards, and govern 
the kingdom of Portugal as any other province forming part of the Spanish 
monarchy.” 


If the treacherous and immoral policy which Philip II counselled his heir to 
follow caused the ruin of the oppressed, it was no less fatal to the 
oppressors. After the death of the son of Charles V the decadence of the 
Spanish monarchy, the most vast and formidable of the sixteenth century, 
was rapid and profound./ 


PHILIP II (1598-1621 A.D.) 


Of Philip III of Spain (II of Portugal) we have only to say that in the course 
of his reign he once visited his Portuguese subjects. On this occasion the 
hungry and ambitious chivalry expected much from his liberality; but, 
except a few, all were disappointed. If he did not treat them with studied 
insult — a charge levelled at him bj’ the Portuguese historians — he 
exhibited so great a predilection towards his hereditary subjects that he 
could not fail mortally to offend a people who would not even have been 
satisfied with an equal share of his attention. Yet many of them are just 
enough to blame the weakness, rather than the ill will of Philip : they 
contend that the truth was kept from him ; that every art was taken to 
confirm his dislike to them as a nation ; that the Castilian nobles behaved 
with intolerable haughtiness to their own ; that, in everything, a studied 
contrast was drawn between the two classes of subjects ; that taxes were 
imposed without the consent of the cortes, and strangers nominated to the 
most important offices — both violations of the compact signed at Thoraar 
by the first Philip ; and that revenues, appropriated to objects exclusively 
Portuguese, were diverted into the treasury of Madrid. 


PHILIP in (PHILIP IV OF SPAIN) (1621-1640 A.D.) 


If the Portuguese had so much reason to complain of the government of the 
second Philip, that of his son and successor was, doubtless, still more 
onerous, more insulting : a good one, like that of Philip I, would have been 
hated ; a bad one would naturally add to the existing mass of discontent. 
That the weak, the profligate, and the unprincipled count-duke de Olivares 
could direct the affairs of this kingdom with advantage, either to it or to his 
royal master, will not be expected by anyone who has perused the account 
of his administration in Spain. There can be no doubt that, by forced loans, 


by intolerable taxes, and b}- using the native soldiers in foreign wars, he 
wished to break the proud spirit of the people — to make them the mere 
slaves of his will. 


Finding themselves ground to the very earth by exactions, their complaints 
disregarded, their persons insulted, their prosperity at an end, we need not 
wonder that they began to meditate an escape from their yoke. They turned 
their eyes towards the duke of Braganza, the next heir in the order of 
succession. ‘ That ambitious noble adopted a line of conduct which could 
not fail to forward his views. To the world he appeared absorbed by 
hunting, feasting, and other diversions ; yet his emissaries were at work 


[‘ See the chart of Portuguese successions on page 503.] 
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in every part of the kingdom, fanning the flame of discontent, and teaching 
the people to regard him as one able, at least, to effect their deliverance. * 
Owing to their representations, but in a still greater degree to the rapacity of 
the revenue collectors, open insurrections appeared at Lisbon, at Braga, 
and, above all, at Evora, and were not quelled without much diiificulty and 
some bloodshed. Though pressed, the duke was too wise to declare himself 
at this moment: he knew that his combinations were not formed ;2 he 
therefore determined to await the silent but resistless course of events. The 
sequel soon justified his policy. The chief nobles, prelates, cavUeros, and 
clergy were suddenly summoned to Madrid. What could be the object in 
this mysterious, unexpected, and unj/aralleled mandate ? Conjecture was 
vain : to disobey it would be dangerous ; and a magnificent display of 
retinues immediately filled the road from Lisbon to the Spanish capital. 
What passed at the conference between the ministers and this deputation 
will never be known ; but that some extraordinary concession was required 
from them may be easily believed. That their consent was demanded to the 
incorporation of the Portuguese with the Spanish cortes, or that a certain 
number of deputies from the three estates should be summoned at the same 


time with those of Castile — in other words, that the kingdom should be 
forever degraded to the rank of a province, is loudly affirmed by the 
Portuguese. The nobles probably returned the answer attributed to them — 
that, in an affair of such moment, they could do nothing without the 
sanction of a legitimate meeting of the cortes in their own country. 


But another reason for this extraordinary mandate may be assigned, more 
plausible than either. The court could not be ignorant of the disposition of 
the people towards the duke of Braganza, nor, perhaps, with his intrigues. 
His arrest might be resolved on : and, as it could not be effected in Portugal, 
where his connections were so numerous and powerful, he must be 
inveigled to Madrid. This supposition is confirmed by three facts: he had 
evaded compliance when summoned alone to the capital ; he was not 
present now ; and the subsequent endeavours of the minister to draw him to 
Madrid were as earnest as they were ineffectual. Disaisjiointed in his views, 
Olivares now proceeded more boldly : he ordered all the disposable troops 
in Portugal to march into Catalonia, and the duke of Braganza to place 
himself at their head. But the war of Catalonia concerned the Castilians 
only. Both nobles and people resolved to disobey the mandate ; but, lest an 
open refusal should subject them to instant invasion, they merely demanded 
a short delay, until their preiiarations were matured. 


In the meantime the duke of Braganza was pursuing his end with 
persevering art : knowing how suspicious was the Spanish court, how 
jealously every action was watched, he plunged more deeply into his 
favourite amusements, and asserted that, when the troops were ready to 
mai-ch, he should not be wanting at his post. So well did he counterfeit his 
part, that many of the conspirators, believing that he had neither ambition 
nor compassion for his countrymen, declared their intention of soliciting his 
brother. Prince 


[^ According to some historians the duke was really as indifferent as he 
seemed, and it was the ambition of his wife and of his friends that did all 
the work for him. ] 


[2 “This movement reached Villa Vifosa, where the residents changed it to a 
rebellion, and under cover of the night some of them proclaimed the duke 
of Braganza, eighth of the title, as Joao IV king of Portugal. But the time 


prescribed from centuries had not yet come ; the duke sent his son Dom 
Theodosio, duke de Barcellos, through the streets, and, although he was 
only four years of age, the light of the great virtues which afterwards 
distinguished this excellent prince shone in his face, and he became as it 
were a rainbow of peace, and returned leaving the people pacified, and 
saved from anxiety the father whom a serious illness prevented from going 
himself to check the disturbance.” — Menezes.*] 
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Duarte, to head them. At length, when obedience or open refusal to the 
orders of the court was imperative, the conspirators hastened to Lisbon, and 
began their meetings. Their numbers increased ; yet so artfully were their 
proceedings conducted, that they escaped the notice of the duchess of 
Mantua, the vice-queen, c 


ENNES’ ACCOUNT OF THE CONSPIRACY 


It is an old and lasting tradition that the conspirators assembled in the 
garden of the palace of Antonio de Almada, in a pavilion with stone 
benches, which had the advantage of a staircase communicating with the 
turret, where there was a secret door leading into the wood of Santa Anna, 
fronting the garden of the knight-commanders of the Incarnation. This door 
supplied an easy entrance to the conspirators, who never assembled all at 
one time, for fear of the enterprise being crushed with one blow, through 
treachery. A decision adopted by any seven was binding on all the rest. All 
the letters of the conspirators were written in an enigmatical manner against 
the possibility of seizure. Dom Joao was evidently not anxious to risk his 
fortune and greatness in a dangerous throw. Egoism was more powerful 
with him than patriotism, and the voice of prudence deadened the 
suggestions of ambition. The nobles were in despair, and began to discuss 
whether it would not be advisable to form a republican government if the 


duke persisted in his obstinacy. ^ But, thanks largely to tue skilful efforts of 
Joao Pinto Ribeiro, the duke was won over. But when JoSo Pinto attempted 
to kiss his hand, this the duke would not allow, saying with a smile, ” Let us 
not buy the cabbage before the meat.” 


Upon his return to Lisbon, Pinto Ribeiro lost no time in assembling the 
nobles to communicate the news he brought from Villa Vigosa. He painted 
in colours more glowing than truthful the prince’s enthusiasm and 
determination, and urged his good intentions of sharing the government of 
the kingdom with those who had given him the throne. JoSo Pinto’s 
communications were received with the greatest enthusiasm ; he had 
received full power from the duke to adopt in his name any measures he 
thought fit. The plan of the revolution was then discussed, opinions at first 
being very varied, but eventually the most sensible opinion prevailed, 
which was that the nobles should make a surprise attack upon the palace, 
December 1st. 


On Friday, the 30th of November, the last assembly of the nobles took place 
at the house of Dom AntSo de Almada. None now recoiled before danger, 
and knowing that they were risking their lives, they prepared for death ; 
nearly all confessed, and some made their wills, whilst others recommended 
their friends in religion to pray for their souls. The judge of the people, and 
other influential persons of the lower classes, had on this afternoon 
promised that their men would be ready to follow the nobles at the first 
summons. It was decided that they should assemble on the following day in 
the courtyard of the palace, and as nine o’clock struck some should attack 
the Spanish guard, whilst others should mount immediately to disarm the 
German guard, and seize all the entrances ; upon which, some were to gain 
the verandas to attack the people, and proclaim Dom JoSo and liberty, 
whilst others should seek the hated secretary Vasconcellos. The ministers 
had been warned repeatedly of the suspected assemblies at the house of 
Dom 


[‘ This statement, which was made by Vertot/ in 1689 and is repeated by 
many historians, is denounced by Stephens* as “absurd,” though the 
Netherlands offered an easy analogy. ] 


before Shamash and Marduk endure orever. After Sin and Ramman had 
spoken thy name, my father, thou, rv father, didst speak as follows : ” As 
soon as I come to Der-Ammizadadug on the Sharku canal, I will send thee, 
within a short space, a lamb with fi^ mina of silver.” This didst thou say, my 
father. My father made me xpectant, but thou hast sent nothing. Now after 
thou, my father, hadst sirted out to Taribu, the queen, I sent a letter to my 
father. Thou, my faier, hast never voluntarily sent anyone who brought 
(even) a silver sheU. In accordance with the ... of Sin and Ramman who 
have blessed ly father, may my father send me that for which I am eager, so 
will myieart not be grieved, and I will pray for my father to Shamash and 
Mardu. 


To my lord, say : Thus speketh Belshunu, thy slave. Since I have been 
confined in prison thou, my Ird, hast kept me alive. What is the reason that 
for five months my lord as neglected me ? The house in which I am 
confined is a house of want. Nw I have sent the Mar-abulli (gate-keeper [?]) 
to you with a letter. I am al> ill. May my lord have pity on me, send me 
corn and vegetables so that may not die. Send me also a dress to cover my 
nakedness. Either a hali\hekel of silver or two mina of wool let him CMar- 
abuUi) bring, for my serice let him bring it. Let not Mar-abulli be sent 
empty away. If he comai empty, the dogs will devour me. As thou, ” ‘ ‘ ‘ of 
Sippar and Babylon knows that I am e of a bilshu, I have been imprisoned. 
ind the river to carry oil, but the Sutu 


flier had been called tu a high office. ] 


my lofd, so also every inhabl confi’ied without guilt; Tho ‘IV lord, didst 
send 


labi‘i of 
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AntSo de Almada, and Vasconcellos received warning of the very day fixed 
upon the revolution. In spite of all, the conspirators did not meet with the 
slightest resistance ! A few hours sufficed to conclude the revolution./ 


CHAGAS’ ACCOUNT OF THE 1ST OF DECEMBER (1640 A.D.) 


The 1st of December dawned serene and clear ! No clouds dimmed the 
aurora of Portuguese liberty. Who can divine the thoughts which assailed 
the conspirators at waking upon this cold winter moming to undertake this 
hazardous enterprise ? Hiding her scalding tears behind a smile, Donna 
Filippa de Vilhena herself girded on the swords of her two sons, 
commanding them not to think upon her fate, but upon the fate of Portugal ; 
declaring that to die for one’s country when she lay groaning under 
oppression was still more beautiful than to live for one’s mother. With the 
same manly resolution Donna Marianna de Lencastre blessed her two sons ; 
and these two Spartan mothers, nobler indeed than the Spartans, for such 
rigid principles had not been instilled into them by a stoical education, left 
an heroic example to posterity. 


From every quarter of the town the nobles and their followers came to the 
courtyard of the palace, some on foot, some on horseback, some in their 
Carriages, not revealing the anxiety matured to so critical a moment, but 
with a calmness which gave no sign of what was about to occur. A little 
before nine all the conspirators were assembled in the courtyard. The 
soldiers were not alarmed at the carriages which continued to arrive, 
accustomed as they were to seeing the duchess’ courtiers come to the palace 
; in those days business was earlier than in ours. The people, too, had not as 


yet assembled in great numbers. With their hands upon the doors of their 
carriages, the nobles impatiently waited the striking of the solemn hour. 


Nine o’clock I The doors of all the carriages are thrown open 
simultaneously, the nobles descend, and while Jorge de Mello, EstevSo da 
Cunha, Antonio de Mello e Castro, Father Nicolao da Maia, and others still 
wait in their carriages for the signal from the palace to attack the Spanish 
guard, the majority of the conspirators rapidly mount the stairs, enter the 
hall of the German archers, and giving them no time even to suspect what is 
about to happen, some throw down the stands of the halberds, others draw 
their swords, and the archers fly, astounded and disarmed. Some of them, 
whether because their halberds ai-e not in the stands or because they are 
more determined, do their duty with a certain show of courage, and only fly 
after seeing two of their men fall to the ground, one dead, the other 
wounded. Meanwhile, drunk with joy, Dom Miguel de Almeida runs to a 
veranda, throws open the window, and brandishing a sword, cries out: ” 
Liberty ! Liberty! Long live the king Dom Joao IV. The duke de Braganza 
is our legitimate king ! “ 


Tears prevented his further speech, and ran down to his white beard, which 
floated in the breeze blowing from the Tagus, whose waters were gilded by 
the sun riding triumphant in the heavens. He was answered by an immense 
cry of enthusiasm and joy ; ” Liberty ! Liberty ! ” shouted the people with 
one voice. And in the heroic Dom Miguel de Almeida, this venerable old 
man of eighty years, radiant with youthful ardour, all saw the symbol of 
Portugal, decrepit and broken, but illuminated in this hour of her 
resurrection by the reflection of the splendour of her eras of glory. Those in 
the courtyard did not limit themselves merely to this unanimous 
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liberty, which thundered above their heads, Jorge de Mello and his men fell 
upon them with drawn swords and pistols cocked. They attempted to resist, 


but the suddenness of the attack and the ardour of our men rendered 
resistance vain. 


Meanwhile Miguel de Vasconcellos had been warned that something was 
occurring. He was yet in bed and had scai-cely time to dress, when, 
following on the warning, a strange noise was heard in the corridors. Pale 
with fear he ran to the door and locked it on the inside, and immediately 
heard the nobles knocking furiously at the door, when the wood was 
shivered with the hatchets they had brought to break it down. Thereupon, 
seeing that he was lost, he seized a loaded musket and shut himself into a 
cupboard full of papers. There holding his breath, his forehead bathed with 
the sweat of anguish, he heard the door give way ; the nobles entered like a 
torrent, and blaspheming, seai-ched in every corner of the apartment. His 
safety hung on a thread ; as, not finding him, the conspirators were about to 
make their way to the department of India, to which place they presumed he 
had fled, when the narrowness of his hiding-place caused Vasconcellos to 
make a slight movement. It was heard ; with a shout of ferocious joy they 
rushed upon his hiding-place ; a few shots were fired, two balls pierced his 
throat, and he fell dead, the blood spouting from him. After killing him, the 
avengers of their country abandoned him, and it was the servants who threw 
the body of the hated minister out of the window. When tlie tumultuous 
crowd of people who filled the courtyard saw the body of their oppressor 
thus contemptuously thrown out, they gave a roar of triumph and in the 
satisfying of their eagerly desired vengeance there was no insult which they 
did not heap on the pitiful remains. 


While the nobles rushed from the secretary’s apartments to those of the 
vice-queen, the people with shouts of enthusiasm crossed the courtyard, 
shouting, ” Liberty ! ” And meanwhile the rabble — who ever desecrate 
victory and insult the conquered, who to-day drag in the mire their 
oppressors and to-morrow their liberators — surrounded Vasconcellos’ 
body, dragging out his beard, putting out his eyes, and foolisldy laughing at 
the infamous jests of a Moorish slave of the victim, who, seated on the 
corpse, mocked at and execrated him before whom he had trembled when 
alive. On the following day the body of the unfortunate wretch was yet in 
the courtyard, and seeing it Joao Pinto Ribeiro expressed his astonishment 


that none had shown Christian piety to him who had so cruelly expiated his 
faults. Some of Ribeiro’s men carried the body away in a skiff. 


The duchess of Mantua had already heard the noise, iind coming to the 
window, she cried out in a loud voice : ” What is this, Portuguese ? Where 
is your loyalty ? ” Meanwhile some of the conspirators, having forced open 
all the doors they had found closed, courteously compelled her to withdraw 
from the window. She wished to descend to the courtyard, and as the nobles 
prevented her : ” Enough, gentlemen ! ” she cried, ” the guilty minister has 
already paid for his sins. Go no further, I pledge my word that the king of 
Castile shall not merely pardon you, but shall thank you for having 
delivered the kingdom from the excesses of the secretary.” The nobles 
replied that they no longer recognised any king but Dom Joao de Braganza. 
This answer so enraged her that Dom Charles de Noronha begged her to 
retire before they lost respect for her. ” For me ! — how ? ” she inquired 
haughtily. ” By obliging your highness to leave by the window, if you will 
not go in by this door,” replied the noble in tones equally haughty. Realising 
that 
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under the circumstances resistance was folly, the princess gave way and 
withdrew to her oratory. 


The nobles dispersed through the town to rouse public enthusiasm with the 
cry of victory, and in a short time the multitude rushed through the streets 
drunk with joy. A vast cry arose of ” Miracle ! miracle ! ” and from mouth 
to mouth the report spread, that the arm of the Christ on the crucifix, 
carried* by one of the chaplains, had unnailed itself to bless the people. 
This incident, which probably had been prepared, produced an enormous 
effect, exciting the imagination and rousing popular enthusiasm. Many 
prisoners had been set at liberty, and it was feared that they would commit 
great acts of vengeance ; but on the contrary numerous reconciliations took 
place of long standing enemies, aud not one act of violence occurred 


throughout the city. At eleven in the morning the town had already 
peaceably resumed its usual occupations. 


Meanwhile the government was careful to take all necessary measures to 
secure public order, stationing companies of militia at different posts. The 
fortresses surrendered peaceably and the commander of the galleons at 
anchor in the Tagus was convinced of the uselessness of bombardment and 
perhaps feared reprisals. 


On the same day, Pedro de Mendonga and Jorge de Mello set out for Villa 
ViQosa ; they found Dom JoSo in the chapel, who having heard the news 
with calmness, commanded the divine ofBce to be continued. This being 
concluded, he entered a carriage and set out for Lisbon escorted merely by a 
few mounted servants, being enthusiastically received in all the towns and 
lands through which he passed. He reached the capital on the 6th. 


The speed with which the revolution spread in the provinces is a proof how 

eagerly liberty was desii’ed. A few days sufficed for a yoke of sixty years ^ 

to be thrown off, and the Spanish monarchy, yet powerful, could not resist a 
disarmed and weak people, to whom invincible energy was lent by the thirst 
for liberty aud the despair born of oppression. » 


[I This is the period from 1680-1640 which the Portuguese love to call the ” 
Sixty Yea’:’ Captivity.” ] 
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CHAPTER IV JOAO IV TO JOAO VI 
[1640-1822 A.D.] 


The revolution thus wisely planned, secretly matured, and happily executed, 
was now complete. Portugal had recovered her independence, and replaced 
the legitimate descendant and representative of her ancient sovereigns upon 
the throne. Joao IV was crowned on the 15th of December, and immediately 
abolished the heavy taxes imposed by the king of Spain, declaring that, for 
his own private expenses, he required nothing beyond his patrimonial 
estates. He summoned the cortes to assemble in January, when the three 
estates of the kingdom solemnly confirmed his proclamation as king, or 
acclamation, as the Portuguese term it, probably to express the spontaneous 
unanimity with which he was chosen. The cortes further acknowledged his 
eldest son Theodosio as heir-apparent ; and voted ample supplies of men 
and money, to resist the expected Spanish invasion. 


In the islands, in the African settlements, with the single exception of 
Ceuta, which adhered to Spain, and in what remained of Brazil and India, 
King Joao was proclaimed, the moment intelligence of the revolution 
arrived, the Spaniards scarcely anywhere attempting to resist. In Brazil the 
viceroy communicated the tidings to Count Maurice of Nassau, the 
governor of the Dutch conquests, who ordered public rejoicings for the 
emancipation of Portugal ; but Nassau refused either to restore his 
conquests to their legitimate possessor, or even to desist from further 
aggression. The Dutch governors and admirals in India proved equally 
unaccommodating. 


In Europe, the new king was readily acknowledged by all the states at war 
with the house of Austria. He concluded treaties of alliance with France, 
England, Sweden, and even with Holland, colonial affairs being, in the last 
instance, reserved for future negotiation and adjustment. The pope refused 
to receive J oao’s ambassador ; and the Spanish ambassador at Rome, with 


the aid of a band of assassins, attempted his life. Several persons were slain 
on both sides, though the intended victim escaped. 


It is possible that, had Olivares immediately applied himself with vigour to 
reduce Portugal, unarmed as she then was, with an empty exchequer and an 
unorganised government, she might have been again subjugated. Fortu- 
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nately for her the count-duke looked upon the insurrection with a contempt 
that averted the danger. He announced the event to Philip, by wishing him 
joy of the forfeiture of the duke of Bragauza’s large estates ; and, influenced 
partly by disdain for the Portuguese, partly by excessive exasperation 
against the Catalans, he positively rejected all advice to send against 
Portugal the army preparing for Catalonia. He thus gave Portugal all she 
needed — time ; and a very few months saw her in a condition to maintain 
and defend the independence she had recovered. Olivares was not, indeed, 
altogether inactive with regard to Portugal and her king, but his measures 
were rather those of a petty intriguer than of a great statesman. He prevailed 
upon the emperor, Ferdinand III, to seize and imprison Joao’s brother Dora 
Duarte, who was then serving as a general in the imperial armies. He 
appears likewise to have instigated the plots and conspiracies by which the 
new Portuguese government was, for a while, considerably disturbed. The 
first of these was perhaps the most formidable, being conducted by the 
primate, the inquisitor-general, and many of the chief nobility, including 
some connected, by blood or marriage, with Joao. Not less than six hundred 
persons, of different ranks, are said to have been concerned in the plot, the 
object of which was to kill the king and submit Portugal again to Spain. 
Various stories are told as to how the conspiracy was detected. The 
following seems the most probable. The archbishop, it is said, endeavoured 


to seduce the Count of Vimisis to join in the scheme, relying on that 
nobleman’s supposed anger at his ill treatment by the king, who had 
deprived him of the government of Alemtejo. The prelate had mistaken his 
man. The count’s loyalty was superior to his resentment, and the aggrieved 
nobleman immediately revealed the plot to the king. 


The whole project was known to the government, and preparations were 
quietly made for defeating it ; a grand review was ordered, and the principal 
ringleaders were invited to the palace for the occasion. They went 
fearlessly, were there made prisoners without difficulty, and the number of 
troops present prevented any rising in the city. The prisoners were ti’ied and 
convicted ; about ten persons were executed ; the primate and inquisitor- 
general were imprisoned for life ; and the remainder were pardoned. The 
duchess of Mantua was sent back to Spain, under the idea that she had 
fomented the conspiracy ; and the only person for whom Dom Duarte might 
have been exchanged being thus dismissed, the unhappy prince languished 
out the remainder of his days in prison. The next plot was entirely hatched 
at Madrid, where Olivares engaged a Portuguese fugitive to murder Joao. 
The man made every arrangement, but his courage failed him at sight of his 
intended victim, and he fled, without perpetrating his meditated crime. By 
increased bribes, Olivares induced the villain to renew the attempt, when he 
was betrayed by an accomplice, seized, and executed. A base fraud, 
contrived to deprive the king of the ablest of his ministers, Lucena, 
secretary of state, answered better. 


The two countries were now decidedly at war, but their languid and 
desultory hostilities pi-oduced little effect beyond harassing the frontiers. 
Portugal was weak, and thought only of self-defence ; Spain was chiefly 
intent upon chastising the Catalans.” 


The Portuguese were at first successful, and after the defeat which Mathias 
de Albuquerque inflicted on the baron of Molingen at Montijo on May 26th, 
1644, felt at their ease, until it became obvious that Mazarin would desert 
them without compunction if it suited his purpose. The colonial war with 
Holland deprived them of the assistance of the Dutch in 
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Europe. Mazarin’s refusal to insist on their independence at the congress at 
Miinster, though he protected their envoys against the Spaniards, made 
tliem despondent ; and a very curious letter of Mazarin’s (October 4th, 
1647), offering the crown of Portugal to tiie duke of Longueville, exhibits at 
once the feeble character of Joao IV [who had timidly offered to abdicate], 
the despair of the Portuguese, and their dependence ou France. Mazarin’s 
desertion did not at first do great harm, for the war between France and 
Spain continued, though peace was made with the empire. c In the war 
which, notwithstanding their alliance in Europe, the Portuguese prosecuted 
against the Dutch in their colonies, they displayed much of their original 
valour and energy. In Brazil they gradually recovered their lost 
possessions.* But if the arms of Joao were successful in Brazil and Africa, 
in India they met with many reverses. In several engagements the Dutch 
had the advantage ; and, in 1655, they succeeded in wholly expelling the 
Portuguese from the island of Ceylon. 


Joao died in 1656. His eldest son, Prince Theodosio, preceded him to the 
tomb. Three other children survived him : (1) Catherine, married to Charles 
II king of England ; (2) the infante Alfonso, who, by the death of 
Theodosio, was heir to the monarchy ; (3) the infante Pedro, who, as we 
shall soon perceive, succeeded Alfonso. 


ALFONSO VI (1656-16G7 A.D.) 


As the new king was only in his thirteenth year, and had exhibited no proofs 
of understanding, but a waywardness which would have adorned a savage, 
the queen-mother was intrusted with the regency. 


The administration of this princess — a lady of the house of Guzman, her 
father being the eighth duke of Medina Sidonia — was distinguished for 
prudence and spirit. As a Castilian, she was at first obnoxious to the people, 
who suspected that she must have a leaning towards her own country ; but 


the vigour with which she prepared for war, and the perseverance with 
which she conducted it, prove that the suspicion was injurious. We cannot 
advert to the interminable and trifling events which followed, where the 
combat of a few hundreds is described with as much minuteness as if whole 
nations had been embattled on each side ; where the destruction of a 
hundred enemies is hailed with as much exultation as if the force of Attila 
had been annihilated ; and the whole campaign was disgraced by the most 
deplorable imbecility, on the part both of the Portuguese and the Spanish 
leaders, until the count de Schomberg and Don John of Austria were 
opposed to each other. After the Peace of the Pyrenees, between France and 
Spain, when Catalonia was pacified, and the Spanish troops were at liberty 
to turn their undivided force against Portugal, no doubt was entertained that 
this country would be subdued. But the queen -regent did not neglect to 
strengthen the national cause by alliances. Some French, Dutch, and 
English adventurers, under Schomberg, were obtained ; the infanta 
Catherine, with the fortress of Tangier and a large sum of money, were 
given to Charles II as the condition of his alliance, and for the aid of some 
English regiments. Schomberg sustained so much opposition, so much 
jealousy and ill will from the chiefs associated with him, that he could not 
prevent Don John from obtaining some rapid successes. Among them was 
the conquest of Evora. But this advantage was soon neutralised by a signal 
victory attained over the Castilians ; it was still further improved by the 
recovery of Evora — both monuments of Schomberg’s ability 
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and of English valour. Don John was deprived of the command. This 
change was fortunate for Portugal ; for the new general was so signally 
defeated at Villaviciosa, that it may be said to have secured the 


probably means 


independence of that kingdom. This was the last noted exploit during the 
reign of Alfonso. 


During these hostilities the court of Lisbon exhibited strange scenes. The 
de])raved tastes, the low and profligate habits, the headstrong perversity of 
the king daily acquired strength, and afforded a melancholy prospect to the 
nation. He associated with the lowest of the people ; he introduced them 
into his palace ; or accompanied them in nocturnal expeditions, undertaken 
as much for bloodshed as for mere mischief. His band of young companions 
became the terror of the capital. By his caprices several youths are said to 
have been tortured to death ; and young girls to have suffered a still worse 
fate : all his diversions partook of his savage and capricious character. So 
long as he confined them to boxing in the ring, to wrestling, or to breaking 
the windows by night, the citizens, however scandalised at such conduct, 
did not much complain ; but when their daughters were seduced, or their 
sons ill used by the royal satellites, even they began to think that a king 
might do wrong. When common prostitutes were brought to the palace, 
which was thereby converted into a brothel, their indignation yielded to 
con-temjjt. The influence of the queen was ineffectual. At length the 
indignant nobles, at her instigation, forcibly seized two brothers, the vilest 
and most dangerous of his satellites, and sent them away to Brazil ; but 
other creatures were found to supply their place. 


With all his stupidity, the royal brute felt that he was a king ; he knew that 
the time of his majority was long past ; he insisted on being invested with 
the regal authority in all its extent ; and, after a struggle between him and 
his mother, he forced her, in June, 1662, to resign the regency. The removal 
of so salutary a rein on his excesses could not fail to make things worse. 
The licentious youths with whom he surrounded himself disgusted by their 
conduct the oldest servants of the crown, and forced them to retreat from 
their public offices. His own extravagances increased. His satellites paraded 
the streets, or scoured the highways, night and day ; they not unfrequently 
returned with plunder, oftener still with their swords stained with blood. We 
are told that he even charged the people in a public procession ; that he 
instigated the assassination of some obnoxious nobles ; that, to show his 
contempt of a comet which was believed to be the forerunner of some great 


change, he fired a pistol at it, at the same time reviling it with the lowest 
terms of scurrility. 


It was hoped that, if a wife were procured him, he would, at least, refrain 
from some excesses ; and one was found in Mademoiselle d’ Aumale, 
daughter of the duke of Nemours. But he treated his beautiful queen with 
open neglect ; he disregarded alike her entreaties, her tears, and her 
remonstrances ; nor did the death of his mother make the slightest change in 
his conduct. 


But the strangest part of these transactions remains to be told. That the 
queen-mother had resigned her authority with reluctance is certain ; that she 
had entertained thoughts of procuring the transfer of the sceptre from 
Alfonso to Pedro is confirmed by the general tenor of her actions. It is no 
less true that Pedro aspired to supplant his brother ; that he intrigued with 
the nobles and prelates for that end ; and that, by the outward decorum of 
his conduct, by a scrupulous regard to the decencies of his station, he 
laboured to make the contrast between himself and the king too marked to 
be overlooked. Equally certain it is that no one observed this contrast more 
narrowly than 
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connection with the infante. That their plans for the future were soon 
arranged, is evident enough from the sequel. When Pedro’s plans were 
matured, when he had interested a considerable party in his behalf, he 
sought an open rupture — and he had causes enough — with the king. In 
October, 1667, a furious mob, which had been gained by his emissaries, 
conducted him to the palace, insisting that justice should be done him on his 
enemies. On the 21st of November, the queen hastily left the palace, and 
retired to the convent of St. Francis. Her pretext was the ill-usage she 
hourly received from Alfonso. The true reason for so extraordinary a step 
appeared in a letter in which, after adverting to her domestic sorrows, she 
surprised the public by saying that her marriage was, from its origin, null ; 
that it had never been consummated. 


The perusal of this extraordinary letter filled Alfonso with indignant 
wonder. He hastened to the convent, and on being refused admission, he 
ordered the gates to be broken ; but his brother, arriving with an escort, 
persuaded or compelled him to depart. No sooner was he retired, than the 
infante had a long interview with her. The subject of their conversation 
appeared from a letter to the chapter of Lisbon, which contained the same 
charge of impotence against the king. The counsellors of state forced him to 
sign an act of renunciation. lie was then arrested, and sentenced to perpetual 
confinement, but with permission to enjoy the comforts of life. In 
conclusion, Pedro was proclaimed regent ; and, in that character, Avas 
recognised by an assembly of the states. By his creatures, the same states 
were persuaded to petition the queen, who no longer showed any inclination 
to leave the kingdom, that she would accept the hand of so deserving a 
prince. She required no solicitation. Her uncle the cardinal Vendome, 
anxious that his family should contain a queen, expedited it without delay. 
The marriage was celebrated in haste, lest a papal inhibition should arrive, 
and blast the fruit of so many intrigues. Subsequently, an application was 
made to the pope, to confirm the dispensation of the cardinal; and Clement, 
who saw that the mischief was done, admitted the allegation of impotence, 
and despatched the brief of confirmation. 


Thus concluded one of the most extraordinary scenes that has ever been 
exhibited to the eyes of mankind — extraordinary alike for effrontery and 
duplicity. However the constitution of Alfonso might have been impaired 
by debauchery, he was not impotent. No one labouring under such a dis- 
ability would have been at the trouble either of visiting the public stews or 
of introducing women of loose morals into the palace. But, without insisting 
on this presumptive evidence, we are positively informed that Alfonso had 
one child at least by his favourite mistress. If the debitum conjugate had 
never been paid, why should a circumstance so important to the kingdom be 
concealed during sixteen months? Why should it be mentioned, for the first 
time, when Pedro was ready to usurp the crown? The whole proceeding is 
explicable enough. The queen felt that she was neglected ; she admired the 
infante, and was gained by him as an accessory to the long meditated plot of 
dethroning the king. The means adopted by these paramours were even 
more daring, more indicative of the contempt with which they regarded 
public opinion, than the end itself. 


Before this iniquitous consummation of ambition and lust, Pedro had the 
glory of ending the long dispute with Spain. Both nations were exhausted 
by their past exertions, and both naturally inclined for peace. It was 
concluded at Lisbon, under the mediation of Charles II, king of England. By 
it all conquests made by either party were restored, and the subjects of each 
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nation admitted to the privileges enjoyed by the most favoured people. The 
arms of Portugal were immediately erased from the escutcheon of the 
Spanish monarchy. This was almost the only transaction of moment in 
which the legent was engaged, from his marriage to the death of Alfonso. 
There was, indeed, a conspiracy formed to restore that prince ; but it was 
easily detected and its authors punished. That unfortunate monarch was first 
removed to the Azores ; and then transferred to the palace of Cintra, where, 
in 1683, he ended liis days. The same year was fatal to the queen, who left 
no other issue than a daughter, the infanta Isabella. 


PEDRO II (1683-1706 A.D.); JOAO V (1706-1760 A.D.) 


On the deatli of Alfonso, the coronation of the new king was celebrated 
witl: the usual jjomp and circumstance. His reign, like his regency, was 
passed in profound peace, and consequently furnishes no materials for 
history, until the celebrated War of the Spanish Succession, following the 
demise of Charles II, called him into the field. The motives which induced 
him to take part witlr the allies against Philip V have been already 
explained, and the chief events of the war have been related in the history of 
Spain. ^ 


During the reigns of Alfonso and Pedro, the affairs of India continually 
declined. The Dutch, the most persevering enemies that ever assailed the 
Portuguese empire in tlie East, not satisfied with the richest settlements in 


Malacca and in the India islands, prepared to expel the subjects of his most 
faithful majesty from the continent. The latter were insulted, sometimes 
defeated, within sight of Goa. In 1660, they blockaded the bar of Goa, 
thereby preventing the annual sailing of merchandise for Lisbon. Bombay 
was delivered to the English. In 1665, Diu was plundered by the 
Mohammedans, three thousand of the inhabitants being led into hopeless 
captivity, the rest put to the sword. Finally, Cochin was reduced by the king 
of Travancore, and the Portuguese empire in India was confined to Goa, 
Diu, and a few commercial settlements on the coast of Malabar and in the 
islands. The African and Brazilian possessions continued unimpaired. 


By his second queen, a princess of Bavaria, Pedro had several children, 
most of whom, however, died either in infancy or without issue. He was 
succeeded, in 1706, by the infante Joao, born in 1688. « 


Dom Pedro’s successor was but eighteen years of age. Lacking in 
experience and doubtless desirous of equalling his father’s glory, he did not 
know how to get out of the dangerous political course which Portugal was 
pursuing and he continued to take part in the war of succession to the sole 
profit of England and Holland. This persistence was all the more deplorable 
as 


[1 “On December 27th, 1703, the famous Methuen Treaty was signed, by 
which Portuguese wines might be imported into England at a lower duty 
than those from France and Germany, in return for a similar concession to 
English manufactured goods. The immediate result of this treaty was that 
King Pedro acknowledged the archduke Charles, the English candidate, as 
king of Spain, and that he gave the English a base of operations in the 
peninsula. The ulterior result was that Englishmen in the eighteenth century 
drank port wine instead of claret and hock, while the Portuguese imported 
everything they wanted beyond the bare necessaries of life from England. 
This was an advantage to both nations, for Portugal is eminently an 
agricultural country with neither the teeming population nor the materials 
necessary for manufactures, while England obtained a friendly province 
from which to import the wine and produce of a southern soil, and a market 
for the sale of the products of her manufactories. Tlie close connection thus 
formed went deeper than mere commerce ; it established a friendly 


relationship between the two peoples, which was of infinite advantage to 
the smaller nation.” — Stephens.” 


We shall see later that the Portuguese felt the treaty less a blessing than an 
incubus on their power to develop manufactures of their own. | 
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the success of the allies in Spain was not long maintained. Scarcely had 
JoSo V become king when Philip V returned to Madrid in the midst of 
enthusiastic acclamations and the duke of Berwick achieved over the 
combined forces of De las Minas and Galway the brilliant victory of 
Almansa (April 25th, 1707). The Portuguese, against whom the efforts of 
the Spanish and French were especially directed, lost thirteen regiments and 
they were unable to hold the positions they had taken. Far from profiting by 
the hard lesson that fortune had administered to him, JoSo V lost no time in 
rebinding through marriage the political alliances that liis father had 
adopted ; he married Maria Anna of Austria, sister of the emperor Joseph I 
and of the archduke Charles, Philip Vs rival, and celebrated this brilliant 
union with the most magnificent fetes that Portugal had ever seen. 


All this did not prevent Philip’s taking each day a more marked advantage. 
Victor at Badajoz, victor at Villaviciosa, he invaded Portugal in turn ; it 
became evident that whatever else might happen this prince would at least 
keep the crown of Castile. The victory of the allies at Saragossa completely 
disappeared amid all these disasters. But what was much more unfortunate 
still was that Portugal nearly lost Brazil, which was the sole possession that 
would permit her henceforth to cut some sort of figure in the world. It was 
the very moment when new explorers had just discovered the opulent mines 
of Goyaz and the Matto-Grosso that a Spanish-French fleet under the 
command of the valiant Duguay-Trouin put in an appearance. Powerful 
with its seven vessels and eight frigates it had no difficulty in forcing the 
channel to Rio de Janeiro, and after it had landed its forces there was no 
resistance (September l-lth, 1711). Soldiers and inhabitants quickly 


evacuated the town, taking refuge with their valuables in the neighbouring 
mountains. Brazil’s fate would doubtless have been settled there and then 
had it not been for the grave troubles \vith which France was at that time 
overwhelmed, and especially for the small number of soldiers assigned to 
the expedition. Duguay-Trouin had to content himself with sacking Rio de 
Janeiro and making it pay a ransom of 600,000 cruzados. Instead of a 
conqueror he was only a devastator, but he went far towards making the 
Portuguese appreciate all the advantages of the English alliance, and 
brought back to exhausted France a booty of over twenty-five millions of 
francs. 


The Portuguese, however, were still more convinced by the events which 
were taking place at the same time in Europe. In taking part in the 
prolonged quarrels of which Charles IPs succession had been the source, 
England had but a single aim in view — to inflame the whole of western 
Europe and take advantage of the conflagration to obtain ascendency over 
the seas. Just as soon as she had obtained her end by destroying the remains 
of the French and Spanish navy, by reducing Portugal to the state of a 
colony, and by making herself sure of the Mediterranean by the rascally 
occupation of Gibraltar and Minorca, then, having no further interest in 
continuing the war, she withdrew and was the first to accept Louis XIV’s 
proposals. But what could the powerless JoSo V do without her ? He had to 
come to terms, or be conquered ; and lost in negotiating all the fine hopes 
that the aUVies had held before his eyes. The Peace of 1713 with France 
simply stipulated that the most Christian king renounce all claims upon 
Brazil, that King Philip V would arrange matters in a manner agreeable to 
Portugal, and that Enghmd would be responsible for the carrying out of the 
agreed-upon conditions. That of February 6th, 1715, with Philip V gave the 
territory and colony of Colonia del Sacramento to Portugal in exchange for 
Albuquerque which had been taken from Castile. And so all the money 
spent 
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and all the blood spilled, devoted, after all, to establishing England’s 
sujiremacy, had brought nothing to Portugal but an impoverished and 
subdued kingdom, unless we may consider as sufficient consolation JoSo 
V’s honour of being mentioned first in the text of the treaty. 


Scarcely had Joao emerged from this terrible twelve years’ struggle when 
the Venetians asked his assistance against the Ottomans. Too devout to 
reject such a petition, he hastened to send them the count of Rio Grande and 
a few ships, without any other object than that of sustaining the Christians 
against the infidels. [3ut in spite of all the great questions over which 
Europe was still divided, this war was henceforth the only war into which 
he let himself be dragged. On the contrary he took care to maintain the 
friend-liest relations with Castile, which he should never have ceased to do. 
He made this union the closer by two marriages — that of his eldest son 
Jose, prince of Brazil, with Dona Maria Anna Victoria, daughter of Philip V 
; and that of the infanta Maria Barbara with the prince of the Asturias 
(1728). Perhaps we may even reproach JoSo V with having carried his 
desire to oblige Spain too far by giving up the Philippines and by 
exchanging the rich colony of Colonia del Sacramento, with all the northern 
region of La Plata, for a few small colonies in Paraguay, between the 
Ibicuhy and the Uruguay, which the Jesuits, possessors of all the territory, 
did not wish to give up (1750). But by this time Joao V was dying, and the 
Recollet friar, Gaspard de Incarnat/ao, who ruled in his name, was solely 
responsible for this foolish concession. 


TJie Colonies Decline 


At peace with Europe and patronised by England, did not Joao V employ at 
least a portion of the daily increasing wealth which Brazil poured into his 
hands to maintain the few colonies which still remained to him in the Indies 
? He did nothing of the kind ; and while the Mahrattas drove the Portuguese 
from Sandomir, Salsette, Thana, Barcain, Senapour, and Karanja, the Dutch, 
English, and French had every reason to claim the domination of the Orient. 
In a short time the viceroys of the Indies, no longer daring to inhabit the 
ancient palace of the Albuquerques and the Castros, lived modestly in the 
small village of Panjim. What had become of magnificent Goa, and Diu, 


and Calicut, queen of Malabar ‘? They were already nothing but ruins ; a 
century had sufficed to reduce a powerful empire to a pile of rubbish. 


Far from devoting to useful enterprise the riches which fortune showered 
upon him, Joao V let the navy, army, and administration constantly decline. 
He seemed to have no other aim than to emulate the pomp of Louis XIV ; 
but he forgot that Louis reigned over France and that the latter found all the 
elements of the luxury he displayed in the industry of the kingdom, while 
Portugal could not obtain them except by exhausting herself to the profit of 
foreigners. Such was Joao V’s generosity with his courtiers, his mistresses, 
his feasts, and his buildings that, with the great nobles following his 
example, poverty soon arrived, in spite of America. It has been estimated 
that between 1699 and 1756_ there came from Brazil 2,400,000,000 francs, 
and that Portugal retained but a very small portion. All the rest, that is to 
say nearly nine-tenths, went to England, either in exchange for merchandise 
or as the price of transporting the metal, which became hers after all. 


It was not sufficient that England should levy such a tribute on Portuguese 
indolence. Not less zealous for his religious practices than for his 
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patriarchal legate at Lisbon, and before Rome could agree to this he had to 
expend enormous sums. He did the same in order that Portugal might 
possess under this legate a Latin church almost the equal of St. Peter’s, and 
this contained not less than sixty-six mitred canons at a salary of 5,000 
cruzados each. Add to this the construction of the magnificent monastery of 
Mafra for three hundred monks, with its park twelve miles in length, the 
gorgeous procession, the collections of pious books to which the public was 
not allowed access, and what is worse still, the auto-da-fe which the 
Inquisition made him celebrate with great pomp, and we can realise that he 
spent on all this appearance of religion at least 500,000,000 francs. It is true 
that he was recompensed. Grateful Rome granted him the title of “most 
faithful king” in 1748. 


While such follies are discrediting the reign, is it permissible to rehabilitate 
a prince because he founded a Portuguese academy or an academy of 
history — because he softened the national manners almost to enervation — 
because he introduced into his country French customs and Italian music in 
place of a real civilisation whose establishment the Inquisition would 
however never have tolerated ? But how explain, on the other hand, that far 
from cursing Joao V”s memory, the Portuguese have always held it in great 
veneration ? It was because the riches of Brazil struck them all with the 
same giddiness as they struck him, because his ostentatious piety 
conformed to the tastes of the nation, because if he fought with his 
ministers and occupied himself more with theological disputes than with 
government, he was accessible and kind to all his subjects, and could use 
those happy words which too often take the place of real merit. 


The esteem given JoSo V by Portugal seems to us to be his own 
condemnation. What is war without greatness, peace without prosperity, 
devotion without piety ? And in these words we may sum up Joao’s reign. 
We shall not dwell on the final extinction of the ancient Portuguese liberties 
whose form had at least survived. Joao V never convoked the cortes until 
public tranquillity was threatened with some blow, and yet no one protested. 
The regime of the Inquisition had produced its usual effect. 


The last years of Joao V were as sad as the others had been brilliant. 
Stricken with paralysis in 1744, he found a little relief in the baths of Caldas 
da Raiiiha, but this treatment soon ceased to benefit him, and he could do 
nothing put pass the rest of his existence far from the luxury and fetes of 
which he had been so fond. Thenceforth the king of Portugal was the 
Recollet Gaspard, who, with even less ability in the art of government than 
his master, had at least the merit of proving himself more economical. For 
some time Joao had contracted the costly habit of having masses for all the 
Portuguese of whose deaths he could learn. Gaspard took care to deceive 
him as to the deaths which occurred in Lisbon, lest he should send, as they 
said, all the living to hell in getting the dead out of purgatory./ 


Joao died in July, 1750. By his queen, Maria Anna of Austria, JoSo had a 
numerous issue ; but three children only survived him — Maria Barbara, 
queen of Spain, his successor, Jose, and the infante Dom Pedro, e 


BABYLONIAAN 


THE KEIGN OP JOSS I 


On September 7th, 1750, the new king was proclaimed with all the usual 
pomp and circumstance. He found the treasury empty, the army existing in 
name only ; but, as someone has remarked with a certain semblance of 
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accuracy, he found the popular instincts directed towards commerce, and a 
remarkable readiness to enter on a path of ameliorated industries. But none 
the less the Methuen Treaty was at that time manifesting all its 
consequences, and laid a spell of inertia on the most active minds, even on 
those who, by their continual contact with a commercial and manufacturing 
nation, were filled with dreams for their country of improvements which 
only a strong and independent genius could bring about. 


At this epoch Brazil had become an inexhaustible resource for the mother- 
country in all financial embarrassments. December, 1750, witnessed the 
arrival at Lisbon of the fleet, richly loaded, on which so many hopes were 
built each succeeding year. From a generous impulse, for which the 
colonies were most grateful to him, one of the new king’s first acts was 
aimed at the political betterment of the rich province of Minas from which 
he drew so much of his wealth ; he abolished the poll-tax, which was paid 
as aright of seigniory, and in 1751 he established at Rio de Janeiro a 
tribunal of relagao [i.e., a court of appeal], a real and well-felt advantage for 
that country, since in former times trials of any importance lasted an 
eternity, being brought to Lisbon for judgment. 


But with the question of important improvements, and the directing of wide 
measures, the name of one other than the reigning sovereign flows 
involuntarily from the historian’s pen — that of the great statesman Pombal, 
who gave his country so mighty an impulse. To Jose belongs the supreme 


merit of discerning the merits of this extraordinary man. There is perhaps 
something of injustice in comparing the king with Louis XIH, as is so 
frequently done ; for he had at all events sufficient firmness of character 
always to appi-ove the acts of the man he had willingly chosen. On January 
19th, 1729, Jos’ I had married (during his father’s lifetime) Doiia Maria 
Anna Victoria, daughter of Philip V and Elizabeth Farnese. This lady 
should have married Louis XV and had never become wholly resigned to 
the bitterness of her memories. In politics she was not only always opposed 
to France, but, later, she openly posed as a formidable enemy to the 
powerful man to whose hands her royal husband had intrusted the destinies 
of the nation, fif 


The Great Minister Pombal 


Sebastiao Jose de Carvalho e Mello,* who was created count of Oeyras and 
afterwai’ds marquis of Pombal, whom we shall hereafter call by the last and 
shortest name, had been introduced to King Joao V, who was a person of a 
sickly constitution ; he however made himself intolerable to the king by his 
incessant fertility in plans and projects. In order to remove him from the 
court, he was first sent on some trifling affairs to London, and secondly 
upon business of graver importance to Vienna. In these cities he became 
acquainted with the French philosophy and the new theories of political 
economy and statecraft, and convinced that the Jesuits, who exercised 
unlimited dominion in Portugal, and had the whole system of instruction 
completely in their hands, had kept his countrymen more than a century 
behind the spirit of the age. The queen of Portugal, who was an Austrian 
princess, had the management of the government during the very frequent 
attacks of absence of mind and incapacity under which her husband 
laboured. 


[1 Pombal was born in 1699 of a wealthy and well-connected family, 
entered in the army as a private, but saw no service and retired ; he then led 
a life of roistering notoriety, and had eloped with a niece of the count of 
Arco.s. He was forty years old before he had an official position, and fifty- 
one before he became minister to the king. ] 
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Pombal had been employed by her in the execution of affairs of various 
kinds in Vienna, and he no sooner married her friend the countess Daun, 
than she resolved to recall him from his embassy and to take him into the 
ministry in Lisbon. 


King JoSo died immediately after the arrival of Pombal in Lisbon, and it 
was very easv for Pombal to make himself indispensable. The young king 
was of an indolent character, shrunk from every effort, was licentious and 
extravagant, but entertained a childish fear of his wife, from whom he 
carefully concealed his amours. He was as superstitious as the humblest 
peasant of his superstitious nation, he was as cowardly as Pombal was 
courageous, and the latter kept him in such a continual state of suspicion 
and anxiety that the king from fear resigned everything into his hands in 
order to secure his favour and protection. 


Wraxall,* who only first became acquainted with Pombal when he was 
seventy years of age, speaks of his features, his giant build, and his 
language as characteristic of all that energy which he had exhibited for 
twenty-seven years in the public administration; it would appear therefore 
as if nature had from the first designed him for a reformer and dictator. In 
order to lessen and correct our ideas of the cruelties which he practised in 
his reforms, we must remember that in Asia, Africa, and southern Europe 
our cold and tedious morality is completely unknown, and compensated for 
by warm feelings of religion, which take heaven by violence ; and, 
moreover, no one except a monarchical Danton or Robespierre would have 
been able to snatch Portugal from its state of powerless subjection to the 
institutions of the Middle Ages. Pombal appeared to have been raised up to 
organise a monarchical system of terror, and he alone could have succeeded 
in bringing Portugal nearer to the other states of Europe and to the spirit of 
the new age. 


The first contest of the minister after he was firmly seated in his position 
was that with the order of Jesuits. The Jesuits were regarded by him as a 
dangerous independent aristocracy, and as the guardians of the secrets of the 


confessional of almost all the princes and nobles of Europe, far beyond the 
reach of any secular arm. In Portugal, in particular, the order, by the 
possession and use of great wealth acquired by trade, and of a flourishing 
colony, threatened the complete oppression of the state, which was entirely 
in its power. Shortly before Pombal became minister the order of the Jesuits 
had obtained a temporal dominion in Uruguay in America, secured for 
themselves all the privileges of government and legislation, and threatened 
to draw the whole trade of private individuals to themselves by various 
speculations and large commercial adventures in the Antilles and the 
European ports. The order was in ill-repute for its casuistry, by virtue of 
which regicide and bankruptcy might be equally justified, as Arnauld and 
Pascal had proved in the preceding century. The danger of allowing such an 
order first to sustain speculators by its credit and then to allow them to fail, 
had been so clearly proved in Pombal’s time in the superior courts in 
France, that the parliament at that time zealously pressed for the abolition of 
the order. The pope himself had issued very severe orders in 1741 against 
the practices of slave-dealing, usury, and banking, in which the order had 
engaged. In February, 1741, Benedict XIV published a bull, by which, 
without naming the Jesuits in particular, all orders whatsoever and all 
ecclesiastics were strictly forbidden to engage in any description of trade or 
commerce, to exercise any temporal authority, or to interfere with the sale 
or purchase of the converts. This bull failed in producing its intended effect, 
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and in December another was issued expressly against the Jesuits. The 
latter, entitled Imniensa pastorum, which is remarkable as being the first 
manifesto published by the pope against the order of Jesuits, was 
particularly directed against their conduct in their missions in Asia and 
Africa, in Brazil and Paraguay. 


The bold spirit of usurpation which the Jesuits continued to display, 
notwithstanding the pope’s first bull, after having caused the Immensa 
pastorum to be launched against them, urged Pombal also to the adoption of 


his first strong measures against this dangerous order. In their missions in 
Paraguay, both in the portions which acknowledged Portugal as their 
sovereign state as well as those which acknowledged the supremacy of 
Spain, they had contrived to obtain complete possession of the secular 
administration, by having secured for themselves the most extraordinary 
privileges from the kings and queens of these nations, wlio were entirely 
subject to their guidance and dominion. No Spaniard or Portuguese was 
suffered to set foot in their missions without their special permission. The 
pope in his bull, under threats of the greater excommunication, forbade all 
and each, and the Jesuits expressly by name, to make slaves of the Indians, 
to sell, exchange, or make presents of them, to separate them from their 
wives and children, to despoil them of their property, or to injure or molest 
them in any other way whatsoever. 


Later, Spain ceded the district of Puy in Galicia and the seven missions of 
the Jesuits in Paraguay, and obtained in return Colonia del Sacramento. This 
exchange led to disputes with the Jesuits, and finally even gave rise to 
military expeditions on the part of the Spaniards and Portuguese against the 
Indians : the Indians themselves were highly dissatisfied with the cession of 
Paraguay to Portugal. The active resistance of the Indians led the Spaniards 
and Portuguese to meet force by force, and a formal contest arose, which 
led to no very conclusive or satisfactory results as long as the matter was 
wholly left to the three thousand Spaniards and the thousand Portuguese 
who had been sent to aid and carry into effect the objects of the 
commissioners ; in the year 1753 Pombal adopted different measures. He 
sent a considerable army into the district, gave the command of it to his 
brother, Francisco Xavier Mendoza, conferred upon him the office of 
governor of the province, and intrusted him secretly with full power to 
destroy and forever put an end to the secular dominion of the Jesuits in this 
territory. The last part of the commission was kept a profound secret, and 
Pombal also delayed its execution till the death of the dowager queen of 
Portugal, who was a blindly devoted adherent to the order. These severe 
measures against the Jesuits were first carried fully into operation in the 
year 1755, in which the capital of Portugal was visited and almost destroyed 
by one of the most dreadful earthquakes which has ever occurred in 
Europe.“ 


The Earthquake at [Ashon (ANovember Ist, 1155) 


Denis? quotes a letter from Pedegache, who was an eye-witness of the 
horror : ” On the 1st of November, 1755, with a quiet atmosphere and a 
very clear sky, the earth shook, but so slightly that everyone fancied the 
vibration was due to some rapidly moving vehicle. This first trembling 
lasted two minutes ; after two minutes’ interval there was a repetition of the 
trembling, but so violent a one that the greater number of the houses began 
to crack and to fall down : this second trembling continued for upwards of 
ten minutes. By that time the dust was so great as to obscure the sun. Then 
came 
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a shock so awful that the houses which were still standing fell with a 
deafening crash. It seemed as if the earth were returning to chaos. The tears 
and cries of the living, the sighs and groans of the dying, the shuddering of 
the earth, the total darkness, all added to the horror of the scene. But at last, 
after twenty minutes, all became quiet. One thought then filled every mind 
— flight, and a refuge in the country. But our cup of misery was not yet 
full. Scarcely had we begun to breathe again when fire broke out in 
different parts of the town.“ The wind, which was very boisterous, fanned 
the flames and left no room for hope. 


” Possibly something might have been done to check the fire had not the 
town been threatened with wide submergence by the sea ; at all events the 
terrified inhabitants easily persuaded themselves that this danger was in 
store for them, seeing waves breaking furiously over places far removed 
from the shore. Several people believing that they would find a certain 
amount of safety on the water ventured on it ; but the waves drove the 
vessels on shore, grinding them one against another, then drawing them 
seawards with merciless violence as though they would swallow them and 
the miserable beings clinging to them. 


” During all these days our terror has never abated, for the shocks are 
incessant. On Friday, November 7th, at five o’clock in tlie morning, there 
was a shock so violent we imagined our troubles were about to recommence 
; but happily it was followed by no disastrous consequences. The movement 
was regular, like that of a rolling vessel. What caused such devastation on 
the first day was that all the movements were contrary and so exactly 
opposed to each other that the walls parted with the utmost facility. I have 
noticed that the strongest shocks are always at daybreak. They say that the 
sea came up nine feet liigher than the highest tide ever remembered in 
Portugal. On Sunday morning, November 2nd, I saw with the utmost 
amazement the Tagus, which in some reaches is more than two leagues 
wide, almost dried up on the city side ; the other side was a feeble little 
stream through which one could see the bed. Almost the whole of Portugal 
has felt this scourge ; the kingdom of Algarve, Santarem, Setubal, Oporto, 
Mafra, Obidos, Castanheira — indeed all the towns within twenty leagues 
are destroyed. I write to you from the depths of the country, for there is not 
a habitable house left. Lisbon has vanished ! “ 


Everyone, from the monarch down to the meanest beggar, had something to 
deplore. In the town of Lisbon alone thirty thousand persons had perished, 
and, if one can trust the calculations which were made later, the losses in 
valuable furniture and in hard cash reached the enormous total of 
£91,360,000 or $456,800,000. In short, such were the results of this terrible 
catastrophe that more than twenty years after Dumouriez k was still able to 
say : ” Lisbon is an appalling agglomeration of overturned palaces, burned 
churches, of rubbish such as one sees when a fortification has been blown 
up. In many places one walks over the sites of houses, in streets contrived 
on the rubbish thrown up on either side to allow of roadway being made. 
Here and there one sees reared up isolated houses, and ruins as grotesque, 
as grimly beautiful, as the remains of Greek and Roman buildings.” ? 


[‘ This was blamed to incendiaries, though it was inevitable that in such a 
falling of walls many houses should be set on fire without human aid, 
though humankind were ready enough to seize the chance for loot. A large 
part of the people fled to the quays to escape the falling buildings, but there 
a great tidal wave found them and sweeping the wharves clean drowned 
men, women, and children in thousands. Voltaire’s Candhle. includes a 


notable account of the catastrophe. Estimates of the loss run from fifteen 
thousand to one hundred thousand lives ; thirty thousand being the most 
generally accepted. | 
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The whole population of Lisbon continued throughout the winter in tents or 
huts in the fields. The distress was extreme in every part of Portugal, and 
called forth, as has been already stated, the pity of all neighbouring nations. 
In Spain, Ferdinand deeply sympathised in his queen’s sorrow for her 
countrymen, and repealed the existing prohibitions of exporting some of the 
necessaries of life, and the heavy duties imposed upon the export of others, 
as related to Portugal. In England, though the claim might be less, more was 
done. George II applied to parliament for the means of relieving a people so 
severely afflicted ; and the sum of £100,000 [-$500,000] was immediately 
granted for that purpose. The ministers expended it in corn and other 
articles of provisions or indisijcnsable necessaries, which were shipped off 
without a moment’s delay to the desolated city. The Portuguese felt 
gratitude both for the benefits conferred and for the kindly fellow-feeling 
that had prompted the act ; and the old ties of friendship between England 
and Portugal seem to have regained much of their previously decaying 
strength. 6 


Pombal and the Jesuits 


The measures which Pombal adopted on account of and after the 
earthquake, although in themselves prudent and humane, were enforced in a 
severe and arbitrary manner. He caused the public granaries to be thrown 
open, because hundreds of persons who had not been buried under the 
ruins, or killed by the falling buildings, were wandering about like ghosts 
and dying from hunger. He adopted measures for the immediate import of 
grain from all quarters, abolished the duties on corn, and strictly forbade the 
export of provisions of any description. The water-conduits which had been 
destroyed were also immediately restored and carefully maintained. i The 


indescribable misery which resulted from this calamity gave occasion to 
murders and plunder in such a country as Portugal. Pombal applied 
remedies for this evil also, but by the use of most horrible means. Thieves 
and robbers, regardless of the most imminent dangers, and urged by their 
covetousness, ventured into streets which were masses of ruins, and carried 
away property from churches, palaces, and private houses before the very 
eyes of the inhabitants, who were trembling for their lives. To put an end to 
this fearful system of plunder, the minister ordered guards to be placed at all 
the out-lets from the city and in every street, and summary justice to be 
executed upon everyone who either refused or was unable to give a 
satisfactory account of what he was carrying. Hundreds of gallows were 
erected around the circuit of the city which was filled with the dead and the 
dying, and with persons robbed of all their property and means even of 
present existence ; and on these gallows 350 people were hanged within 
three days. 


At the very moment at which Pombal proved himself to be a delivering 
angel, and was devoting his labours day and night to the public preservation 
and the restoration of order, the clergy, and esjjecially the Jesuits, 
endeavoured to expose him to the hatred of the people as an enemy of God. 
Sermons were preached against him from every pulpit, and a report was 
industriously put into circulation that the whole of their misfortunes, and 
even the earthquake itself, was a visitation of the divine wrath on account of 
Pombal’s conduct towards the clergy. The Jesuits alleged that Pombal had 
roused the tumult in Oporto to involve them in its consequences. 


[I When the king in despair asked Pombal what was to be done, he replied, 


” Bury the dead and feed the living ” ; he is said to have spent eight days 
and nights in his carriage hurrying from place to place.] 
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At Pombal’s instigation, King Jose now signed the severe decree by which 
all Jesuits were banislied from the court, which the minister caused to be 


executed after his own fashion. On the night between tlie 19tli and the 20th 
of September, 1757, Pombal caused all the Jesuits at the court, then in 
Belem, at some distance from the capital, to be removed and conducted to 
Lisbon, and their places at court were immediately occupied by other 
ecclesiastics. This step against the court confessors was immediately 
followed by others against the whole order and its constitution. 


In order to justify the steps taken against the Jesuits, and to induce all the 
monarchs in Europe to regard them as decided enemies of the temporal 
power of princes, Pombal had recourse to a remarkable expedient, which 
excited great attention throughout the whole of Europe. He published a 
manifesto against the order, which was eagerly read at all courts, produced 
a great effect in Austria, and enabled Kaunitz to prevail upon Maria Theresa 
to adopt many measures to which she never would have consented except 
for Pombal’s publication. 


Both these criminatory reports were sent to the Portuguese minister in 
Rome (October, 1757), and he was instructed to seek and obtain from Pope 
Benedict XIV, who was then mortally ill, a complete reform of the order ; 
and as early as Februaiy, 1758, a new and urgent note on the same subject 
was presented to the papal court. The pope yielded to the solicitation and 
issued a brief in April, by which the patriarch, Cardinal Saldanha, was 
appointed to examine and reform the abuses of the order in the kingdom of 
Portugal.’ 


A Plot to Assassinate the King 


Whilst the Jesuits and their accusers were battling before the tribunal of the 
visitor, a plot to murder the king was organised at Lisbon, in 1758, by two 
of the noblest families in the realm, the motives to which, as is often the 
case, were enveloped in obscurity ; whence it was easy to implicate the 
Jesuits, whether guilty or not, in the criminal design. 


The duke of Aveiro, the chief conspirator, who had been a great favourite of 
Joao V, was descended from Dom Jorge, that natural son of Joao IT whom 
his father had endeavoured to substitute to his cousin Emmanuel as his 
successor ; and a daughter of the duke’s was married to the eldest son of his 
confederates, the marquis and marchioness of Tavora.i It has been surmised 
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people met me and took ine capve. Speak a favourable word to the servant 
of the king’s grand vizir. >end, that I die not in the house of need. Send one 
ka of oil and five ka o salt. What thou didst send a short time ago was not 
delivered. Whatevc thou sendest, send it well guarded. 


To my father say : Thus salt Zimri-erah. May Shamash and Marduk give my 
father everlasting life. bi-Ninshah the younger brother of Nur-ilishu has 
fallen upon Nabu-atpium and beaten him ; he has also spoken insults 
concerning me which are ot to be endured. I shall beat the young man ! 
Wherefore has he cursei me ? I have as yet said nothing to the 


person. I thought to myself decision about the matter, n-have sent a tablet to 
Nairn make a decision in this niaii 


To the secretary of the / Ammidatitana. The wool written to the secretary ..i 
spun wool to Babylon, but informed me. Why hast li thou hast not feared to 
dw tablet — thy spun wool ti» !’> < 


To Appa speak: TJius .- alive. I have spoken in thy “Let him come so that hr 
i take to examine, take tlinii 


To Etil-Shajnash-iddi na and Ishtar keep thee alive ; I 8| kat and 15 she of 
silver. he commands. I am goin- 


will send to my father, let him send his en I will speak to the person.” Now 
I in, for information in this matter. Up ! (1 your judgment, give (?) a word. 


that the king, whose gallantries were notorious, was upon too intimate a 
footing with the young marchioness of Tavora, and that the two families 
resented such a stain upon their honour ; it has been also surmised that the 
old marchioness, a woman of imperious temper and uncontrollable 
passions, was exasperated at having been refused a dukedom for her 
husband ; and finally, it was alleged at the time that these two noble 
families were merely the tools of their Jesuit confessors, who sought by the 
king’s death to quell the proceedings against their order. 


What can be stated with certainty is that a young lady, a distant relative of 
the Tavora family, who resided with the old marchioness, was found dead, 
pierced with wounds and wrapped in a sheet, in one of the streets of Lisbon 
; that no judicial inquiry into the circumstances of her death took place (a 
mode of connivance not uncommon when suspicion of crime attached to 
powerful families) ; that soon afterwards, as the king was returning to the 
palace at night, from the residence of one of his mistresses [the marchioness 
of 


[m Lord Mahon‘ says : ” His majesty had debauched, besides the 
marchioness of Tavora, both the wife and the daughter of the duke of 
Aveiro.” | 
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Tavoia], several shots were fired at the back of his carriage, one of which 
wounded him ; and that the coachman, instead of going forwards to the pal- 
ace, instantly turned his horses’ heads, and drove to the house of the king’s 
surgeon. It is believed that by this step he saved his master’s life, as he thus 
avoided two or three other parties of assassins who were lying in wait on 
the road to the palace. 


Some weeks elapsed ere the perpetrators of this outrage were detected, 
during which time Aveiro and Tavora were assiduous in their visits to the 
royal invalid. But in the end Pombal obtained a clew to the plot. A great 


number of persons were seized and imprisoned; and in January, 1759, as it 
is alleged, after a very arbitrary and unsatisfactory trial, the duke, the 
marquis, his two sons, and several other persons were broken on the wheel ; 
the old marchioness, in consideration of her sex, was beheaded, and the 
young marchioness was shut up for life in a convent. Many persons were 
banished, and others imprisoned for life. 


One of the conspirators is said, whilst under the torture, to have accused 
three Jesuits as the instigators of the conspiracy, but to have retracted this 
accusation upon the scaffold. Of these three Jesuits, one was tried for 
heresy, not treason, convicted, and executed ; the other two were not even 
brought to trial ; but Pombal took the opportunity to charge the crime upon 
the whole order, as the fruit of its principles and doctrines — an imputation 
to which their earlier conduct rendered the order but too obnoxious. He 
issued orders for the confiscation of their property, and the seizure of their 
persons, throughout Portugal and the colonies, as advisers and instigators of 
regicide, and for the investigation of their doctrines. In the month of 
September of this same year they were finally proscribed and banished. 


The Exile of the Jesuits 


The missionary fathers were torn from the reductions, and with all Jesuits 
who could be found in Brazil, old and young, even the patients in their 
infirmaries, were stowed on board ship, without any of the conveniences, or 
scarcely any of the necessaries of life, like the unfortunate negroes in slave 
vessels, and transported to Europe. Upon reaching the mouth of the Tagus, 
some were landed and thrown into the Lisbon prisons, where they 
languished during the remainder of Jose’s reign ; others were sent forward 
to Italy, where they were landed upon the papal territories, and left to find 
their way to the houses of their order. It is said, however, that an allowance 
was made from Lisbon for their support, and that Pombal often complained 
of the extraordinary longevity of his Jesuit pensioners. ^ 


Pombal, who really appears to have been partly actuated by disgust at the 
slavery, however easy, in which the fathers had held their converts, and to 
have desired to place the Indians upon a level with their Portuguese 
masters, now endeavoured at once to effect this equalisation.“ The scheme, 
if not extravagant, was at least premature. 


In Portugal likewise, Pombal, though he succeeded better, attempted too 
much ; and by his injudicious endeavours to secure to the Portuguese the 
profit made by foreign, and especially English merchants, he merely 
harassed 


[‘ See also the history of Spain for the account of the expulsion that resulted 
from Pombal’s initiation. ] 


[2 By this celebrated decree of May 25th, 1773, grandsons of slaves in 
Portugal and all children born after that day were declared free, and all civil 
restrictions on the ” New Christians ” or the converted Jews and Moors 
were forever removed. ] 
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and injured the trade of the country, without at all advancing the end at 
which he aimed. That end was in fact unattainable. To deprive the 
enterprising capitalist of his profits is very possible, but not so to transfer 
them to the indigent, ignorant, or unenterprising. Pombal moreover 
involved Portugal in a quarrel with Rome, by his endeavour to subject the 
clergy to a lay tribunal, a sort of board of conscience, when accused of high 
treason, or other state crimes. Prior to this rupture, a papal dispensation had 
been obtained for one of those incestuous connections so frequent in the 
peninsula, and more especially in Portugal. Jose had no son ; and to insure 
the undisputed succession of his eldest daughter. Donna Maria, it was 
deemed expedient to marry her to her uncle, his younger brother, Dom 
Pedro. The dispensation was obtained, and the marriage celebrated in 1760. 


War with Spain 


The two Bourbon monarchs, Louis XV of France, and Charles III of Spain, 
being involved in the Family Compact War, now required the king of 


Portugal to join them against England, Charles kindly offering Spanish 
troops with which to garrison the Portuguese fortresses against British 
aggression. Un-prepared as he was for war, he therefore boldly refused to 
desert his old ally ; the Bourbon ambassadors quitted Lisbon (a step nearly 
tantamount to a declaration of war), and a Spanish army immediately 
invaded Portugal. 


During a peace of forty-eight years the Portuguese army had been 
neglected. The troops did not amount to twenty thousand men, and this 
small number were ill-armed, and worse disciplined. It is not surprising that 
Braganza, Miranda, Torre de Moncorvo, and Almeida fell in rapid 
succession before the invaders, whilst the greatest alarm spread throughout 
the country. 


But the genius of Pombal rose with the emergency. From England he 
obtained supplies of arms, troops, and especially of officers ; and he 
appointed the count of Schaumburg-Lippe, a German general of 
considerable reputation,’ to the chief command of the Portuguese army. 
Schaumburg-Lippe showed real talent by adapting his measures to tlie 
nature of the forces that were to execute them. By his direction the armed 
peasants defended the mountain passes ; and the English brigadier-general 
Burgoyne successfully performed several surprises and small expeditions, 
which, if in themselves of little moment, served to revive the spirits of the 
Portuguese army, and being combined with the annoyance given by the 
peasantry, checked the progi-ess of the Spaniards. Accordingly, at the 
approach of winter, the invaders retired within their own frontiers, 
evacuating all their conquests. This campaign constituted nearly the whole 
of the Spanish share of the Seven Years’ War in Europe ; the rest was 
confined to contributing a few auxiliary troops to the French armies. In 
America, Spain was more successful against Portugal, the governor of 
Buenos Ayres again making himself master of Colonia del Sacramento, 
with booty of £4,000,000 [120,000,000], besides numbers of richly laden 
English merchant vessels. 


On the 10th of February, 1763, a treaty of peace was signed at Paris 
between France, Spain, and England, including the restoration of Colonia 
del Sacramento to Portugal. 


[lit is recorded, as a proof of the skill with which the count had trained his 
artillery men, and of his confidence in them, that he celebrated the king of 
Prussia’s birthday in 1759, by giv-ing a dinner to his officers, in his tent ; 
the flag at the top of that tent being aimed at during the whole entertainment 
as a mark for cannon-balls. It is not added with what degree of appetite the 
officers dined. JJ 
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Upoii the restoration of peace, Jose and Pombal resumed their patriotic 
labours for improving the internal condition of Portugal. With the assistance 
of Schaumburg-Lippe they remodelled, increased, and disciplined the army. 
They similarly reformed the state of the navy. They established a more 
efficient police, and abolished the Indices Expurgatorios, or prohibitory lists 
of books of the Inquisition, which banished from Portugal many good and 
really philosophical works. They did not indeed give liberty to the press, 
but established a board of censure, combining royal with prelatical and 
inquisitorial judges, by which all publications were to be examined. The 
verdicts of this board, if still somewhat illiberal, were far less so than the 
bigoted decisions of the uncontrolled Inquisition. Nay, it is even said to 
have admitted some free-thinking works, and condemned many books 
written in support of the more extravagant pretensions of the papal see. To 
this board, moreover, all schools were subjected. Pombal introduced great 
ameliorations into the constitution and forms of the University of Coimbra, 
where, till then, degrees in law, medicine, and divinity had been granted, 
without any real examination of the proficiency of the candidates. 


Pombal likewise somewhat limited the right of entailing property, carried 
throughout the peninsula to a ruinous extent, diminished the excessive 
number of monasteries, imposed restrictions upon the admission of novices, 
and endeavoured to abolish the odious distinctions between the ” old ” and 
” new ” Christians, by repealing the tax laid especially upon the latter. On 
the other hand, Pombal sought to encourage agriculture by ordering all 
vineyards to be destroyed that were planted upon good arable land ; he 


cramped commerce by injudicious attempts to encourage domestic 
manufactures, by establishing exclusive commercial companies, by passing 
sumptuary laws, and by various embarrassing regulations. ^ 


Schlosser’s Estimate of Pombal 


One of the very first acts of his administration was to abolish the yearly 
exhibition of burning men for heresy (Aauto-da-fe) ; limits were set to the 
power of the Inquisition in general, and the infliction of all punishments, or 
cases involving punishments, were referred to the decisions of the secular 
tribunals. The conventual and religious houses were strictly forbidden to 
bring, or cause to be brought, young women of good fortune from the 
Brazils and to receive them into their convents, with a view of enriching 
their several orders. Restrictions were soon placed upon the nobility also, as 
had been pi-eviously done upon the clergy. Pombal behaved towards the 
high nobles precisely as Charles XI of Sweden had done towards the same 
class in his kingdom, with this exception — that the latter rested the 
defence of his conduct upon tlie declaration of the estates of the realm. In 
the Portuguese possessions on the coasts of Asia, Africa, and America, 
whole districts, lordships, and large estates which at first belonged to the 
crown had come into the hands of private families, as was also the case in 
Sweden in the seventeenth century ; all these alienations were reclaimed, 
and all the estates which had come either by gift or occupancy into the 
hands of private individuals were resumed by the crown, and the families 
who were thus arbitrarily and violently deprived of their properties received 
very inadequate compensation. 


By this resumption of crown lands which had been long in the possession of 
the nobility, the members of this body lost much of their influence and 
power, and the measures must be allowed to have been executed with great 
rigour. Imprisonment and death were arbitrarily inflicted upon all those who 
showed 
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themselves discontented with the scientific and philosophic system of 
government of the prime minister. The first years of Pombal’s 
administration may be very fitly compared to the times of terror during the 
French Revolution ; for the whole of the dreadful and subterraneous 
prisons, and all the towers and castles were filled with prisoners of state. 


Should it be asked how it was possible that the cowardly, superstitious, and 
weak king coidd api‘rove of such a revolutionary method of proceeding, 
this will be best explained by calling to mind that, from the time of the 
disputes with the Jesuits, he lived in a continual state of fear, not only of the 
order, but of his nobility and of bis brother Dom Pedro. He had therefore 
completely thrown himself into the arms of his minister, who surrounded 
the king and himself with guards, relying upon whose protection the weak 
king rejoiced that by the instrumentality of his minister he was able to 
exercise a dominion uncontrolled by the people or the nobles, such as was 
enjoyed by Louis XIV or Frederick of Prussia. 


Pombal’s measures with respect to trade, commerce, industry, and 
agriculture were neither the best nor free from selfish views ; but they 
roused up the Portuguese and awakened them from the slumber and 
idleness of their monkish life, although this rousing was frequently not 
performed with a very gentle hand. We shall therefore attribute no higher 
importance to the school of commerce established by Pombal, to the solemn 
and public examinations which were held in his presence, and to the public 
attention which he thereby roused, than that he opposed a school of 
practical life to the prevailing monkish institutions, and a secular 
celebration which bore upon education and life to ecclesiastical 
processions. He also contributed very largely to the improvement of 
agriculture in the province of Alemtejo, although we should feel by no 
means disposed to undertake the defence of all those measures which he 
adopted with this view ; the same may be said of the great canal of Oeyras 
and of the fair established in the same place. He provided for the security of 
the city repeatedly destroyed by earthquakes ; he provided an abundant 
supply of water by means of magnificent conduits, and erected numerous 
noble public edifices. But the means, however useful, were not the less 
tyrannical and cruel. The unfortunate inhabitants whose dwellings had 
escaped the terrific power of the earthquake were obliged to pull down their 


houses and build them up again at their own cost, according to a prescribed 
plan and on a given scale, if, either in their external appearance or by their 
situation, they interfered with Pombars magnificent plan of broad streets 
and beautiful houses. Travellers were struck with admiration at his immense 
architectural structures, the arsenal, the exchange which was connected with 
it, and the max-ket-house, and it was said there was nothing in Europe of 
their kind to be compared with these buildings ; but, in fact, the only real 
glory in the matter was that Pombal’s buildings were all erected in the taste 
and style of the new age, whereas those of Joiio V retained all the 
characteristics of the Middle Ages ; for the exchange and the market-house 
were wholly destitute of merchants and wares, and there was no suitable 
army or fleet to correspond to the arsenal. 


Pombal was at that time the object of the most deadly hatred as a tyrant in 
the nation which he was desirous of reforming ; this alone was sufiicient to 
render everything hateful which originated with him amongst a people 
whose condition he was indeed unable immediately to improve, but whom 
he annoyed, provoked, and tormented by means of his state police and his 
numerous and detested decrees. He durst not, in consequence, venture out 
of his house without a guard, and was obliged to have recourse to the most 
hateful 
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means of maintaining the respect due to his station and rank. Wraxall,* 
who, as regards hearsays, mixes together truth and falsehood, stories, foot- 
men’s reports, and lies of all kinds, but who is deserving of credit when he 
speaks as an eye-witness, informs us that, as late as the year 1772, he found 
all the prisons full of unfortunate individuals, some of whom had been 
buried in these living graves for fifteen years. 


The advantages therefore which Portugal gained through Pombal’s 
administration, and which were loudly celebrated through the whole of 
Europe, rested upon a very unstable foundation. The most remarkable of 


these advantages were : security from assassination, which Lisbon had 
never enjoyed before the time of Pombal’s rule; the rebuilding and 
adornment of the capital ; cleanliness of the streets ; a free trade in books ; 
an academy which deserved well of the friends of the sciences ; a 
disciplined army, etc. All these momentous changes and creations, however, 
wholly depended for their continuance upon the absolute power of the 
minister, and that again upon the life of the king. As long as Jose lived, 
Pombal maintained his influence, and pursued the same energetic course 
both towards priests and soldiers. He put limits to the number of 
brotherhoods and ecclesiastical orders, and availed himself of the aid of his 
sister, who was herself a nun, to carry his reforming principles even into the 
nunneries. Military affairs he conducted in the same manner, for he never 
hesitated to cashier whole regiments if they transgressed his army 
regulations respecting discipline, or suffered themselves to be guilty of acts 
of injury or violence towards their officers, who were gathered from all 
nations and countries. 


The king, who was nearly eighty years old, no sooner became seriously ill 
than Pombal foresaw his fate, for the queen was appointed regent and he 
was kept far removed from the sick-bed of the monarch. He therefore, 
shortly before Jose’s death, which took place in February, 1777, preferred a 
request to the regent to be relieved from his official duties, and appealed, as 
a reason for his request, to his advanced age and his bodily infirmities. In 
this remarkable document he gives a brief but comprehensive statement of 
the whole of the arrangements and condition of all the departments of the 
government at that time. No person who reads this paper can fail to be 
pleased with the ability which it displays and to admire its author, who had 
raised the financial condition of the country to a degree of prosperity which 
it had not reached for centuries ; he appended a paper to his petition for 
leave to retire from public life, in which a correct account is not only given 
of the diamonds in the royal cabinet, but in which it is stated that a sum of 
76,000,000 cruzados in hard cash [about £6,400,000 or 132,000,000] was 
deposited in the royal treasury. 


THE NEW QUEEN AND REACTION 


The king however died before the regent had returned her answer ; he was 
succeeded by his daughter. Donna Maria I, to whom Pombal preferred his 
request anew on the 1st of March, 1777, which was granted to him by a 
decree of the date of the 4th of the same month, drawn up in a kindly spirit. 
The regent, at the end of February, had already released from imprisonment 
several of the clergy and persons of distinction who had been incarcerated 
as being implicated in the conspiracy against the king’s life, under the 
appearance of having taken this step by her husband’s command : in the 
beginning of March everything was changed. The new and unholy marriage 
which 
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was Celebrated in the royal family, for which the pope had granted a 
dispensation, may be regarded as a preliminary announcement of the return 
to the old order of things : this marriage, now solemnised, had been 
commanded by the king immediately before his death. It appeared as if it 
were not enough that the reigning queen should be married to her own 
paternal uncle, but the son of this marriage must be further allied with his 
mother’s sister, Donna Maria Benedicta. 


The whole history of this incestuous family furnishes proofs enough that, 
although the pope might sanction and bless such marriages for money, they 
had the stamp of retribution upon them. This was soon evident in the case 
of the new queen Donna Maria. Immediately after her father’s death she 
assumed the reins of government, which she shared with her husband Dom 
Pedro ; soon afterwards, however, she exhibited traces of insanity, and at a 
later period became completely mad. As her unsoundness of mind was 
closely connected with her excessive superstition, she did not wiiit for Pom- 
bal’s removal from the presidency of the council, which took place a few 
weeks afterwards, but immediately proceeded to take steps for the 
restoration of all those religious abuses which had previously existed iu the 
kingdom. She restored to the papal nuncio and the saints of the Jesuits all 
the honours and distinctions which they had previously enjoyed among the 


nts of Sippar, lahruru speak: Thus saith has informed me as follows ; ” I 
have 


lerchants of Sippar, lahruru to send his 
not sent his spun wool.” Thus has he 
sent thy spun wool to Babylon ? Since 
ling, so send — as soon as thou seest this 


,1 


rimil-Marduk. May Shamash keep thee 1 to the person in question and he 
said; oak.” And the tablets which thou didst ing to thy examination and 
come quickly. 


Thus saith Avel-RuJiati. May Shamash ‘11. Humtani has given for Arati- 
Shamash I usalimma, I will give the money wherever le service of the 
king’s daughter. I will 


quickly send thy desire. Send u answer to my tablet, J 


Among the large numbi been possible to find mort.’ i . ting these together, 
to get - The letters of a certain Bel allusions to historical event-valuable 
details to these rat : was a general in the army o of these letters made by i)r 
Assyrians and Babylonians ; vol. XVIII.a 


letters which have been preserved it has le written by the same person, and, 
by put-lea of the life and character of the writer. le prominent among these. 
They contain I loned on the monuments, thus contributing irren records of 


people. The nuncio immediately played again the character of a spiritual 
monarch ; and the pope received half a million of florins as an 
indemnification for the expense to which he had been put by the support of 
the Jesuits who were landed at Civita Vecchia. The estates of the ridiculous 
patriarchate were given back ; the holidays, confraternities, and tribunals of 
the [Middle Ages restored, and those saints of the Romish church who had 
been the enemies of all temporal sovereigns were again reinstated in the 
honours of the church and the calendar. This was the case with Gregory VII, 
Ignatius Loyola, Francis Xavier, and Francis Borgia, whose names had been 
erased from the calendar by the orders of Pombal. All this took place long 
before Pombal received permission to retire from his official duties. 


Huncb-eds were liberated from their subterranean dungeons, among whom 
were bishops, grandees of the kingdom, and members of families of the first 
distinction, and especially the sixty Jesuits who had been restored to 
freedom upon the command of the queen ; all these combined and allowed 
the weak-minded lady no rest or peace till she let loose her jurists upon the 
reformer, with the forms and formulas of their Byzantine criminal law, of 
which its codes furnish abundance, for the torment of all those who are 
unfortunate enough to live in countries in which Byzantine justice is 
honoured. Some idea of the number and power of the minister’s enemies at 
court may be deduced from the fact that he had hunted forth whole crowds 
of that court mob which, under all sorts of titles and pretences, had wasted 
or spent on themselves and their pleasures the revenues of the kingdom, or 
sacrificed them to his own creatures ; and that again he had not only met the 
expenditure, but accumulated a large reserve-fund in the treasury of a 
kingdom whose exchequer had always been previously empty. In the royal 
treasury he kept always on hand 40,000,000 cruzados, and in the tithe 
exchequer 30,000,000, which was a thing long unheard of in tlie history of 
Portuguese finances. 


Pombal shared the fate of all those who have ever attempted to carry 
through a revolution or even a reform by means of violence and severity ; 
the cruelty, criminality, and violence of their measures rouse every human 
feeling against them to such an extent that neither sense nor gratitude 
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remains for the various beneficial changes which they have effected. The 
numbers of prisoners who were released from their dreadful captivity and 
dungeons at the king’s death furnish but too strong proofs of the strict 
applicability of this principle to Pombal, and of the severities which he 
exercised under pretence at least of serving the interests of humanity, and 
promoting tlie cause of knowledge and improvement. In the very first days 
of the new government 500 human beings came forth from their cells as 
from their graves, who had never been brought before any legal tribunal, 
and their number was afterwards increased to 800. When it was determined 
to prosecute the marquis, it was alleged by his enemies that during his 
administration 9,640 men had been banished or incarcerated, of whom 
3,970 had been completely innocent, and of the rest only 800 then remained 
alive. For four years (from 1777-1781) Pombal was prosecuted before the 
courts by individuals who brouglit actions against him for false 
imprisonment and damages, and a prosecution was not commenced against 
him, on account of his administration of the state, till he had been first 
baited and hunted down by the lawyers. 


At length a severe final judgment was pronounced against the marquis, now 
in his eighty-second year. In August, 1781, the queen overruled the decision 
of the courts, and limited the punishment to a public disapproval of the 
manner in which he had discharged the duties of his office, and banishment 
from the court. 


Almost every improvement or change which had been effected by Pom-bal 
had disappeared before his death, which took place in 1782. Priests and 
monks of all colours, Jesuits, now called ex-Jesuits, want of police, filth, 
insecurity for life and property, and a total relaxation of military discipline 
again appeared ; but the whole effects of his exertions and labours could not 
be rooted out. Murphy,’ who visited Portugal in 1789, found many changes 
in the old Portuguese life, and every change which he mentions is referred 
to Pombal. He further boasts that Portugal was indebted to this celebrated 
minister for an institution of which England was long destitute ; in England 
hundreds of unfortunate debtors were continually to be found languishing in 


the public prisons at the suit of some heartless and intolerant creditor. In 
1744 Pombal issued an ordinance, which since that time has continued to be 
the law in Portugal, by which, on the one hand, debtors were freed from 
personal arrest or imprisonment at the suit of their creditors, and the means 
were given to the latter by which obtaining possession of the property of 
their debtors was rendered as easy as it had previously been difficult. ‘^ 


The strict friendship subsisting between Spain and Portugal had been most 
beneficial to the former during the war with England (1779-1783). Not only 
had the Portuguese harbours afforded neither shelter nor assistance, as of 
old, to the hostile British fleets, but the Portuguese flag had been the means 
of transporting the wealth of America to Spain ; and it is said that when the 
English ministry had projected an expedition against Peru, whilst distracted 
by Tupac Amaru’s revolt, its execution was prevented by a remonstrance 
from the court of Lisbon, representing that, in case of an invasion of the 
Spanish dominions, Portugal was bound by treaty to take part in the war. 
Charles, duly sensible of these advantages, sought to strengthen the ties of 
relationship and friendship by those of wedlock ; and in 1785 his fourth 
son, Don Gabriel, married the infanta Marianna Victoria 


[‘ The credit for fully ending imprisonment for debt is, however, usually 
given to the later ministers and the queen Maria. ] 
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of Portugal, and Dom JoSo, the queen of Portugal’s second son, the eldest 
Spanish infanta, Carlota Joaquina. 


This last union was the more agreeable to Charles, inasmuch as Dom Joao 
had a very fair chance of eventually succeeding to the crown, the incestuous 
union of his eldest brother with his aunt having proved barren. But it was 
not the youngest of this ill-assorted pair that was destined to be the survivor. 
Three years after Dom JoSo’s marriage, the prince of Brazil himself, whom 
the bigoted prejudices of the queen had not suffered to be inoculated, died 


of the smallpox, and Charles’ son-in-law became prince of Brazil in his 
stead. Queen Maria had, in 1786, lost her uncle-husband, Pedro II, but he 
had interfered little with her government, and his death had therefore no 
effect upon public affairs. 


The queen appears to have been really anxious to promote the prosperity of 
her kingdom. When the Peace of Versailles had relieved her from the 
embarrassments consequent upon her intimate connection with two hostile 
belligerents, she endeavoured to strengthen the old friendship with England 
by concluding a commercial treaty, at the same time that she maintained her 
new relations of friendship and commerce with the Bourbon courts. & 


THE REGENCY AND THE FKENCH REVOLUTION 


The queen now began to show signs of an insanity which took a religious 
form and in which she suffered all the agonies of her vivid belief that she 
was doomed to eternal fire. Her confessors endeavoured to comfort her by 
milder applications of their doctrines, but from 1788 the government was 
more and more taken out of her incapable hands by Dom Joao, who was 
not, however, fully constituted regent until 1799. 


Meanwhile the ferment of the French Revolution had stirred all Europe, and 
Portugal indirectly. We have already described the embroilment of Spain. 
Portugal endeavoured to keep a strict neutrality, but her treaties with Spain 
and England enabled them to enforce their demand for aid. She added nine 
sail of the line to the British fleet, and five thousand infantry under General 
Skelater to the Sijanish armies. These troops shared the easy successes of 
the first rush across the Pyrenees and the bitter disasters of the following 
repulse. Spain now, in 1795, signed a treaty of alliance with France, and 
Portugal applied for terms, but was rejected as ” a mere province of 
England” ; the ambassador at Paris was ordered out of the country, and on 
showing some delay was thrown into prison, where he remained for 
months. 


Portugal was now driven to open alliance with England, against whom 
Spain declared war in 1796. At the same time Dom Joao learned that 


Napoleon and the Spanish prime minister Godoy had agreed to conquer and 
divide Portugal as a spoil of war. The English voted £200,000 [|il,000,000] 
to Portugal and sent six thousand men under Major-General Sir Charles 
Stuart. These with a native army of some forty thousand men placed under 
the prince of Waldeck friglitened off Spanish invasion, whereupon Stuart 
and the English troops withdrew. Little had happened tlius far except the 
loss of some commerce to French privateers. In 1799 Dom JoSo formally 
assumed the regency and tried vainly to secure the favour of Napoleon, who 
would listen 


^ H. M. Stephens,”* however, represents Dom Jo3o as so zealous for the 
reduction of the French that he forced his aid upon England and Spain 
counter to the advice of the English ministry. 
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to nothing less than the payment of a heavy tribute, breach of the alliance 
with England, the closing of Portuguese jjorts to English ships, the 
surrender of a portion of Portuguese territory to Spain. As alternative to 
these hard terms made under the name of Spain, war was offered. Dom 
JoSo accepted the latter alternative, and proclaimed war on Spain, February 
10th, 


1801. 


As related in the Spanish history, Portugal was invaded by the Spanish at 
once, and with such ease that, by June 6th, Joao was glad to accept the 
Peace of Badajoz at the cost of ceding Olivenza to Spain. Napoleon, 
however, required more, and sent troops which extorted a tribute of 
£1,000,000 [15,000,000] and the cession of Portuguese Guiana to France. 
Napoleon’s representative at Lisbon was General Lannes (or Lasnes) who at 
first provoked great hatred by his insolent bearing, but later procured a large 


influence over Joao and secured the dismissal of the ministers of English 
sympathies. In 1804 he was succeeded by General Junot who accepted a 
treaty of neutrality which gave Portugal quiet for some years, while 
Najjoleon went on from great to greater. 


The English tried to break the Portuguese peace with France, but could 
succeed in nothing more than keeping her ports open in spite of Napoleon’s 
continental system against English trade. By 1807, however. Napoleon was 
master enough of the East to turn again to Portugal and by the Treaty of 
Fontainebleau (October 29th, 1807), resumed his project of dividing it 
among Godo}% the king of Etruria, and himself. The terrified JoSo offered 
every sacrifice for peace, going so far as to order from his realm every 
British subject and to close his ports to England, though this meant 
commercial ruin to Portugal. But Napoleon, pretending that the submission 
was too late, sent forward his troops under General Junot.” 


THE INVASION OF THE FRENCH (1807 A.D.) 


The Treaty of Fontainebleau contained all the decisions respecting the 
campaign against Portugal, and the partition of that kingdom. The 
Spaniards were to reinforce the army of the Gironde with twelve thousand 
men ; at the same time to invade the north of Portugal with forty thousand 
men ; and to give orders for another army to enter Algarve under Solano. In 
terms of the treaty, Lisbon and the whole centre of the country were to fall 
to the share of France, a part of the northern division was to be given as 
compensation to the queen of Etruria, and a sovereign territory to be formed 
in the south for Godoy. The part not allotted by the treaty to any of the three 
parties just mentioned was to be the subject of future negotiations, when 
possession of the whole was obtained. 


Notwithstanding the imminent danger, the prince-regent had neither taken 
measures for defence, made preparations for setting sail to Brazil, nor even 
for the removal of the rich stores in the arsenals and magazines of the 
capital. The prince and his whole court would have been taken by surj)rise 
in Lisbon by the French rapidly advancing on the capital through Beira, had 
not a swift sailing ship brought a copy of the Moniteur to Lisbon, in which 


Napoleon, who supposed that his army was long since in that city, too 
hastily expressed his triumph by the declaration : ” The house of Braganza 
has ceased to reign.” 


The army of the Gironde was under tlie command of Marshal Junot, who 
gained his ensign’s commission by an act of great presence of mind 
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displayed under the eyes of Napoleon at the siege of Toulon, although he 
was in reality possessed of very small military capacity. He had been in 
Lisbon as ambassador, and still held that title, never having been formally 
recalled ; the troops under his command, however, contained but very few 
men who could be thoroughly relied upon, for this army of the Gironde had 
been very hastily drawn together. The prime of the French army was at that 
time still in Germany (September, 1807) and in Prussia, and the first army, 
as well as that bv which it was succeeded, consisted of a mixture of soldiers 
and officers, who, on the landing of the English and the outbreak of the 
Spanish rising, proved wholly unequal to maintaining the glory gained by 
the grand army ; this was not at first perceived. Junot wished to collect and 
organise his army, seeing it was composed of very different elements, when 
he suddenly received orders to march direct upon Lisbon in order to 
surprise the prince-regent in his security. We may form some idea of the 
rapidity with which he prosecuted his march, from the fact that he had taken 
twenty-five days to march from Bayonne to Salamanca, where he arrived 
on the 12th of November ; while, on the other hand, he reached Alcantara 
as early as the 17th, and was in Abrantes on the 23rd, about eighty miles 
from Lisbon. 


The difficulty of the march, the pathless and rough character of the districts 
through which he led the army were indescribable ; but no measures 
whatever were adopted by the Portuguese for resistance or even to increase 
the difficulty of the journey. A great portion of the army fell a sacrifice to 
the difficulties of the march, or to want, in neighbourhoods where no idea 


could be entertained of any kind of sustenance or cover. Many had fallen 
into pits, others perished in the attempt to cross running streams ; but the 
immense loss in men was taken into no account whatever. As a reward for 
the rapidity of his marcli, Junot received the title of the duke of Abrantes, 
although he reached Lisbon with only a small part of his army [about two 
thousand men] at the end of November, and a long time elapsed before all 
the stragglers joined their respective corps. 


THE THRONE MOVES TO BRAZIL 


The prince-regent was at length induced, by the number of the Moniteur 
which was sent to him, to throw himself into the arms of the English, whose 
ships were lying in the Tagus, and, under their protection, to save himself 
by setting sail for Brazil. He took his departure from the Tagus on the 29th, 
under English convoy, with eight shijjs of the line, three frigates, three 
brigs, and a considerable number of transports, in order to remove the seat 
of his government to Brazil, i The well -stored arsenal, from whose 
treasures the whole French army was afterwards clothed and provided, fell 
without diminution into the hands of the French, in consequence of his 
precipitate departure. Junot’s advanced guard even reached Belem in time 
enough to capture some ships of war wliich had been detained by contrary 
winds, and were still within reach of the guns of the fort. 


The second army, which was assembled at Bayonne to reinforce Junot’s 
corps, was still stronger than the first ; but the whole of Europe deeply 
condemned Napoleon’s want of honour, and was angry with the French 
sophists and cringing flatterers who ventured to defend and to praise the 
emperor’s 


[1 With him went his wife and six children and his insane mother the queen, 
who violently resisted for some time the efforts to get her aboard. ] 
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policy ill tlie use of this army. At the very moment in which he concluded a 
treaty with Spain against Portugal, and was using one part of the Spanish 
army under Bernadotte in Denmark, and was alluring the second to 
Portugal, he caused a body of troops to be assembled at Bayonne, but not to 
march against Portugal, as he had announced. It soon became obvious that 
Napoleon planned to take possession of Spain in the midst of peace. 


Tiie SjDaniards who had assisted Junot in the conquest of Portugal having 
withdrawn into their own country, the French general had scattered his 
troops from Algarve and Oporto, and had done everything which could 
render the sojourn of the French in their country intolerable to the 
Portuguese. Napoleon immediately laid a contribution of 100,000,000 
francs on Portugal ; the people were obliged, besides, to jAay 600,000 
francs to Junot, which the emperor had assigned to him as governor-general 
; and Junot raised 5,000,000 more on his own account. Napoleon not only 
drew away the national troops from Portugal and took them into his own 
army, but appeared desirous of playing the same constitution-comedy with 
the Portuguese in Bayonne as he had played with the Spaniards. He sent for 
a number of the notables as deputies, but retained them in hostages ; and 
they were afterwards placed in a very dangerous position, when, given up 
by him, they became suspected by their own countrymen. The only favour 
which he granted them was to remit forty of the hundred millions of 
contribution which he had at first imposed. In small matters, every officer in 
Portugal played the despot and oppressor, a 


THE PENINSULAR WAR 


Portugal now became, like Spain, hardly more than the arena where English 
armies under the duke of Wellington fought a desperate and protracted war 
with the French under various leaders. The full details of this conflict, 
known as the Peninsular War, will be found in the history of Spain. For 
some years it was impossible to distinguish between the militarj/ interests 
of Spain and Portugal, their common safety resting on the destruction of 
Napoleon and the success of British courage and British plans. In these the 


Spaniards and Portuguese played small part, according to the British 
histories, except to harass French communications by their guerillas and 
harass British security by their intrigues and jealousies. 


But there is something to be said for the natives. The French democratic 
principles had made some progress in Portugal, and the cowardly and stupid 
king who fled to a colony and left his country for a foreigner to de-fend was 
not of much inspiration. In fact patriotism found here little to cling to 
except the rocks and vines, and those would remain in any case, whoever 
ruled. Between the world-shaking Napoleon and the weak-minded, 
England-serving poltroon whom monarchic heredity had with its usual 
felicity placed on the throne, there was small choice to the Portuguese, and 
the historian should be sparing of his blame for the impassivity of the 
nation. 


Furthermore the English commander Wellington was notoriously domi- 
neering ; and the English troops, according to their own historian and their 
general himself, showed some of the most atrocious examples of drunken 
insubordination and bestial ferocity in the history of human war. Few of the 
Portuguese could be blind to the fact that England, in spite of her lofty tone, 
was really in Portugal for commercial and not for altruistic reasons, and that 
the war was purely a wrestling-match for commerce and power 
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between two giants, France and England, with little regard for the Lillipu- 
tians they might trample in their struggle. It behooves the reader, then, not 
to follow the bias of either pro-or anti-Napoleonic historians in their 
common tone of contempt for the alleged pusillanimity of the Spanish and 
Portuguese. 


The fact must be remembered that Spain and Portugal had nothing or next 
to nothing definite to fight for, as ” loyalty ” in each country meant little 
more than a desire to shed blood and money for a monarch of third-rate 


events. Bel-Ibni himself airbanapal. Below is a translation of one ihnston,* 
in the Epistolary literature of the J Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, 


To the lord of kings, my lor, thy servant Bel-Ibni! May Ashur, Shamash and 
Marduk decree length of das, health of mind and body for the lord of kings, 
my lord! Shuma, the m of Sham-iddina, son of Gakhal, son of Tammaritu’s 
sister, fleeing froi Elam, reached the (country of the) Dakkha. I took him 
under my protectio and transferred him from Dakkha (hither). He is ill. As 
soon as he compitely recovers his health, I shall send him to the king, my 
lord. 


A messenger has come U him (with the news) that Nadan and the 
Pukudeans of Til ... had a leeting with Nabu-bel-shumate at the city of 


[^ This is a letter from King Amnutana, the king who was third from the 
end of the first Babylonian dynasty. It is an examp of the usual style of a 
royal letter. | 
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thee on the 12th day of Marshewan. When they have reached thee, do thou 
proceed with them. The cows and flocks of thy province, put into safe 
keeping. Also Nabu-malik, Ilu-naditum, Shamash-mushalira, Sin-usili, Tari- 
bum, and Idin-Ninshah shall go with thee and take part in the war. 


To Sin-idinnam say : Thus saith Khammurahi. Immediately upon receipt of 
this letter, have all the keepers of thy temple and Ardi-Shamash, the son of 
Eriban, the shepherd of the Shamash temple come before thee, together 
with their complete account. Send them to Babylon to give their account. 
Let them ride day and night. Within two days they should be in Babylon, i 


We also have examples of the private correspondence of the same period, 
showing the style of letter one Babylonian wrote to another. The following 


virtue and first-rate imbecility. It may be said, however, that the verdict of 
English historians is much more favourable to the Portuguese soldiers than 
to the Spanish. A brief outline of events will serve here for the history of 
Portugal, in view of the chapter already given in the history of Spain. 


On the flight of the royal family to Brazil, a council of regency was 
appointed to carry on affairs. The disgust at Joao was so great that the 
French general Junot met almost no resistance, but rather welcome as the 
bringer of freedom and democracy. The council of regency submitted to 
him at Lisbon. His first acts were to seize the treasury and disband the 
Portuguese army ; on the other hand he forbade the Spanish their expected 
plunder and he raised the Portuguese Legion of troops who served with 
fidelity and bravery under Napoleon in other countries down to his defeat at 
Waterloo. 


Having disarmed Portugal by easy measures and false hopes, Junot 
suddenly announced the end of the dynasty of Braganza, substituted French 
for Portuguese governors everywhere, and formed a new ministry and a 
new regency, largely French, with Junot at the head as president, eventually, 
he hoped, as king of Portugal. Spain had been similarly duped and given a 
French king, Joseph Bonaparte. Spain responded by rebellion ; Portugal, 
after nine months of submission to Junot, rose and butchered the French in 
large numbers. Revolutionary juntas took the government and appealed to 
England for aid, receiving in response both men and money as well as 
generals, chief among them the Irishman, Sir Arthur Wellesley, later and 
bet-ter known as the duke of Wellington. Portugal was in England’s eyes, 
according to Canning’s own words, merely the fulcrum for the lever of 
England to wrench Napoleon from his power. 


After some hindrance, due to division of command, Wellesley was able to 
march forward ; he defeated Laborde at Rolicja (or Rori§a) August 17th, 
1808, and four days later dealt Junot himself sucli a blow at Vimeiro that he 
surrendered all his strongholds and his troops on the condition that the 
English carry the army and its spoils safely back to France on their own 
ships. This so-called Convention of Cintra, concluded some miles from 
Cintra, was carried out, but provoked a storm of rage in England. 


The French being thus transported, as by Aladdin’s carpet, out of Portugal, 
Dom JoSo’s regency was re-established and found abundant ground for 
dispute with the junta of Oporto, and later with the English officers and 
diplomats. England sent J. C. Villiers as ambassador, and Beresford to 
organise the native armies. He did his work with skill, and ten thousand 
Portuguese were taken into English pay. Hardly had Junot’s army been 
evicted from Portugal when anotlier French army under Soult came over 
from Spain, wliich was full of French troops. Soult drove back all resistance 
and took Oporto, whence Wellington expelled him May 12th, 18011. 
Wellington then entered Spain and beat “king” Joseph Bonaparte and his 
marshal Victor at Talavera. 
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Meanwhile there were endless disputes with the regency, who seemed to 
divert the moneys England sent until the troops were hampered almost to 
helplessness, and tlie English generals were driven frantic. Sir Charles 
Stuart was finally at England’s insistence added to the regency, and 
something less inefficient resulted. The people were, however, not 
altogether convinced of their duty to play ” fulcrum ” indefinitely to the 
Archimedean lever of England. They were not cheered by having to dig 
those famous and enormous lines of defence at Torres Vedras, and they 
were still less encouraged in being compelled to devastate their own 
country and retire with the English troops behind breastworks, before the 
terrible army Napoleon sent under Massena in 1810. 


But while Wellington kept under cover and guarded Lisbon doggedly, 
Portuguese militia under Antonio de Silveira and various English officers 
made it increasingly hard for Massena to subsist his troops. Trant took 
Coimbra, and in 1811 Massena was forced to retire or starve. Wellington 
was now reinforced, and following Massena cautiously, bested him at Sabu- 
gal, April 3rd, 1811. But the year was one of great anxiety to Wellington. 
England could afford few supjjlies and the Portuguese regency was more 
prolific of complaints and quarrels than of provisions. But, though 


compelled to keep on the defensive, the Iron Duke showed a menace he 
hai’dly felt. The war hovered on the borders of Portugal and went generally 
to French advantage in Spain. 


Wellington gradually, and by a patience as great as his skill in emergency, 
gained the upper hand, and forcing his way into Spain, took Madrid August 
12th, 1812. He was later forced out by P’rench adroitness and made a 
retreat, which, as described in the history of Spain, is infamous in British 
annals for the outrageous and inexcusable misbehaviour of the troops. 
Wellington berated his army in violent terms, and though he was not made 
the more popular thereby, his troops were somewhat sobered. He now 
received full power from the court in Brazil, and at the same time was made 
chief of the Spanish armies, with the whole peninsula under his command. 
He at once assumed the offensive with a vigour that answered the violent 
criticism his alleged timidity liad provoked in England as well as in the 
peninsula and France. His victories, coinciding with Napoleon’s disastrous 
Moscow campaign, drove the French out of the peninsula and led him into 
France, where the Peninsular War was ended with Napoleon’s abdication. 


PORTUGAL AN ENGLISH PROVINCE 


The gratitude Portugal was impelled to feel met a shock when the English at 
the Congress of Vienna refused to insist on the restoration by Spain of 
Olivenza, of which Portugal had been robbed by Napoleon and the Spanish 
in 1801. The bitterness was increased by the harshness of the regency, in 
which Beresford and Stuart still held sway, though the war was over. 
Beresford had his racial faculty of irritating the Latin peoples by his cold 
and severe manner and ruthless severities. He was commander-in-chief of 
the armies. A third of the officers were English, and two-thirds of the 
country’s revenues were spent on the military. Portugal was in fact if not in 
theory only an English province. To the amazement of all, JoSo, who had 
committed the novel feat of carrying his capital from the mother-country to 
a colony during a war, showed himself still more original when the war was 
finished; for he declined to bring back his capital. The life at Rio de 
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Janeiro seems to have fascinated him. Portugal drew most of its wealth 
from the Brazils and he preferred and enjoyed it nearer the source. Worse 
yet, after taking to Rio some fifteen thousand persons when he fled, he kept 
persuading the chief nobles and wealthiest merchants to move to Brazil. 


In 1816 he became the nominal, as he had long been the actual, king, for his 
insane mother died at Rio, March 20th of that year, and the regent was 
crowned in the colony as JoSo VI and meekly acknowledged at home. But 
still he remained away, resigned Olivenza easily, and called forty-five 
hundred war-tried Spanish soldiers over to Brazil, where under Le Cor they 
put down a rebellion, which broke out again in 1825 and succeeded as the 
republic of Uruguay. 


Joao VI was unpopular with his beckoning people, and his own queen. 
Donna Carlota Joaquina, was undermining him in favour of Dom Miguel, 
her younger son, who was not believed to be also his. His admittedly 
legitimate and elder son, Pedro, was also against him and his absolutist 
principles. Thus while the queen had in 1805 promised Portugal a 
constitution, Dom Pedro was a lover of Brazil and a well-wisher to the 
schemes for its separation fi’om the mother-country. 


THE REVOLT AND RECALL OF THE KING 


In this unusual tangle of politics the cry of ” Portugal for the Portuguese ! ” 
began to grow. The only man who could be said to approach popularity was 
General Gomes Freire de Andrade, who had served under Napoleon 
throughout the wars, and whose deep hatred of the English had found new 
fuel, seeing his country and his fellow-soldiers so rigorously governed by 
the foreigner who had come with promises of freedom. He conspired with 
others for a rising, but his plans were exposed and he and ten comrades put 
to death by the regency. The martyrdom, as it seemed, of Freire and his men 
embittered the country, and it needed only the absence of Beresford (who 


took ship to Brazil to extract money for the army from the absentee king) to 
show the way. 


August 4th, 1820, the city of Oporto revolted, appointed a provisional junta 
in the king’s name, and demanded a session of the cortes. Free-masonry 
principles had been at work, and aided the ripening of the plans. Lisbon 
similarly rose and chose a junta, which combined with that of Oporto and 
convoked the cortes. While the cortes was adopting a constitution similar to 
Spain’s, the English officers were expelled from the country. Beresford, 
returning, was forbidden to land and compelled to return to England. The 
new cortes was of democratic persuasion ; it clean-swept the remnants of 
feudalism and put an end to the still-living Inquisition. The ” Constitution 
of 1822 ” limited the powers of the king to a veto of measures furthered by 
the annual assembly, promised a free press, universal suffrage, and other 
decencies of civilisation. 


As elsewhere the first sign of emancipation provoked the horror of the Holy 
Alliance, the ambassadors of Prussia, Austria, and Russia withdrew from 
the country polluted with such free ideas, and England demanded with a 
new urgence that Joao VI return to Lisbon. He came back July 3rd, 1821, 
but before he was permitted to land promised to accept the constitution, to 
which he took oath October 1st, 1822, thus outraging the sensibilities of the 
clergy, who abhorred any trend towards liberty. His queen and Dom Miguel 
refused to accept the constitution and were ordered out of the country ; but 
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the queen, pretending to be ill, was allowed to remain, and busied herself 
drawing together conspirators known as ” Cringers.” In 1823 the French 
invaded Spain to quell the Spanish revolt against the Nero-like Ferdinand. 
The absolutists in Portugal chose the moment to rise against the 
Constitution of 1822, General Silveira being the leader. 


THE LOSS OF BRAZIL (1822 A.D.) 


Meanwhile Dom Pedro, left behind in Brazil, had smiled upon those who 
desired independence of the mother-country which had long been but a 
blood-sucking vampire. By his complacency Dom Pedro won the privilege 
of leading the revolt against his own father and becoming the first emperor 
of Brazil with a liberal constitution back of him. Portugal made only the 
feeblest effort at resistance and Brazil was thenceforward independent. Its 
fuller history will be found in the later volume devoted to Spanish America. 


The easy surrender of the richest of her colonies exasperated the absolutists 
still more against the pliant Joao, and Poitugal proceeded to echo the almost 
incredible Spanish motto, ” Hurrah for chains ! ” ; to grow frantic for 
despotism ; to curse those who tried to limit the power of oppression, and to 
exhibit the spectacle — no less astounding for being so common in history 
— of a people shedding its blood to destroy its own liberties.” 
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CHAPTER V THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


[1822-1900 A.D.] 


Immediately after the proclamation of the Constitution of 1822, the 
Austrian and Russian ambassadors had taken their departure and now that 
intervention in Spain had been definitely determined on by the Congress of 
Verona, one of the queen’s adherents, the count of Araarante, raised the 
standard of revolt at Villa Real, on the nortliern bank of the Douro in the 
province of Tras-os-Montes, where the family of Silveira, to which he 
belonged, possessed estates. The rebellion was made in the name of 
absolutism or, as the phrase went, in the name of regeneration. The 
enterprise did not succeed, and the insurrectionists were driven across the 
Spanish bor-der, though stiU hoping for the support of the French who had 
now arrived on the scene. This hope was delusive, for the duke of 
Angouleme and his government had to consider the susceptibilities of 
England. That power, already provoked by the treatment of Spanish 
concerns at the Congress of Verona, looked distrustfully at the development 
of events in the peninsula, and took a special interest in Portuguese matters 
; only the regency at Madrid gave them as much assistance as possible. 


But there was no need for direct interference. The new Portuguese 
constitution had not effected what it had promised ; long before this the 
fickle humour of this passionate, ignorant, and idle j^eople had veered 
round. In particular the party opposed to the constitution had successfully 
worked upon the troops and the liberal cause had no one, no regular party, 
and only a few individual men in whom reliance could be placed. Thus in 
May, 1823, Dom Miguel was able openly to declare against the 
constitution. He withdrew from the capital, collected troops, and soon that 
same Sepulveda 
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who had been one of the principal instigators of the revolution of 1820 
marched to the prince’s headquarters at Villafranca at the head of several 
thousands. 


Thither on the 30th of May the king himself was conducted by mutinous 
troops, and from thence on the 3rd of June issued a proclamation in which 
he declared the ” infamous cortes ” dissolved and the ” pure monarchy ” 
established. Two days later he returned, an absolute monarch, to the capital 
he had left as a constitutional ruler. Of the members of the dismissed cortes 
a number had escaped to England, though the king himself nourished no 
thoughts of vengeance. The adherents and promoters of the counter- 
revolution were rewarded : Count Amarante, for instance, was made 
marquis of Chaves ; the cloisters were restored and their property was given 
back, a new ministry was formed under Count Palmella and a junta 
appointed to indicate those disj)ositions of the cortes which were 
incompatible with the monarchical principle. For a time Dom Miguel, who 
had been appointed commander-in-chief of the army, was praised 
throughout Europe as the hero of the reaction. 


On the 18th of June Queen Carlota also returned to Lisbon. This infamous 
woman detested her husband, who on his part had good reason to dread her 
fury which stopped at nothing. She was now bent on raising to his place her 
son Miguel who promised to be a prince after her own heart. A system of 
monarchical terrorism according to the ideas of this worthy pair was 
impossible so long as the mild Dom Joao was reigning ; the utmost that 
could be managed was a wretched assassination, like that of which the 
king’s moderate counsellor, the marquis of Loul6, was the victim ; the reins 
had therefore to be snatched from him by a coup d’etat. 


On the 30th of April, 1824, Dom Miguel caused the leaders of the moderate 
party to be arrested. The king’s minister, at whom the blow was really 
aimed, found time to escape on an English man-of-war which lay at anchor 
in the Tagus. Thither on the 9th of May the king, who had little confidence 
in his unnatural son, also fled, being assisted by the English and French 


ambassadors. But this time the overstrained bow broke in the hands of the 
absolutist party. They had forgotten to reckon with one fac-tor on which 
they were accustomed to count too securely. The common people of the 
capital regarded their sovereign with something like idolatry ; and when, 
from his place of refuge, the king disclosed the criminal designs of those 
who should have stood closest to him, Miguel found himself suddenly 
forsaken by all and threatened by many, so that nothing was left him but to 
go himself to his father and implore his pardon. He was now for a time held 
in custody on the English vessel. 


His “inexperienced youth” might be made a pretext for securing his pardon, 
for he was indeed, although a practised sinnei-, only twenty-two years old ; 
but it was thought expedient to send him to travel abroad. He betook 
himself through France to Vienna, to prepare himself, under Metter-nich’s 
eye, for a subsequent continuation of his role. His mother was banished to a 
cloister which suited her but ill ; she resisted, under the pretence of illness, 
and is said to have even taken the last sacraments to prove her sickness. The 
question of the form of government was then so far settled that on the 4th of 
June, 1824, the king, acting on English advice, granted a constitution by 
which the cortes were re-established in their ancient form and division into 
three estates, the cortes of Lamego, as they were called from their place of 
assembly. The country now remained undisturbed till the king’s death, 
which took place on the 10th of May, 1826, and placed 
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the two thrones of Portugal and Brazil to a certain extent at the disposal of 
his eldest son Dom Pedi’o, who was conducting the government in Rio de 
Janeiro. 


PORTUGAL RECEIVES A NEW RTJLER AND A NEW 
CONSTITUTION 


But to hold them both had become an impossibility since the events of 
1820, and a treaty effected through English mediation in 1825 had expressly 
provided that the two crowns should never again be united on one head, 
thus confirming the work of the Brazilian cortes of 1822 which declared the 
country’s independence of Portugal. On the 23rd of April, 1826, the new 
ruler granted the Portuguese an extremely liberal constitution, the Charta de 
ley and renounced his European throne in favour of his daughter Maria da 
Gloria. He endeavoured to counteract the danger to which her claims might 
be exposed from his younger brother, Dom Miguel, by assigning the child, 
then only seven years old, as wife to the uncle who was seventeen years her 
senior and by making the validity of his own resignation depend on the 
condition that Miguel should swear to the Charta and accept the marriage ; 
until this should be completed Pedro’s own rights were reserved, and since 
owing to the difference of age between the couple the marriage could not 
take place for some time, he intrusted the government to his sister Isabella 
Maria as regent. 


She {Droclaimed the new constitution, which was sufficiently liberal ; in it 
the king retained only a certain power of intervention and arbitration, with 
no immediate influence on legislation ; but liberality in the constitution was 
a very doubtful advantage in a country which was still so unripe for 
freedom, and an article which guaranteed freedom of religious worship 
roused the spiritual caste, who had no difficulty in representing to the 
ignorant country people and the numerous class of petty rural nobility 
whose interests were compromised by the new Charta that the new 
constitution was a work of the devil. However, a first attempt at a rising by 
the marquis of Chaves was suppressed, and in 1826 the regent was able to 
open the chambers. 


But, supported by the apostolic party in Spain, Chaves returned. A 
formidable rebellion arose simultaneously in the north and south and gained 
such alarming proportions that the regent felt herself compelled to call in 
the aid of England. And this time not in vain. On Friday evening, December 
the 8tli, 1826, the English government received the despatch. George 


remarks and translations of letters are taken from a dissertation giving 
letters from the time of Khamnmrabi.« 


The insignificant contents of some of these letters show that letter writing at 
that time was a general custom and the theory again and again thrusts itself 
forward that a comparatively regular postal service was already in 
existence. These letters also show how far Babylonian commerce extended 
in the second half of the third century before Christ. Every letter throws 
new light upon that far distant past and helps us to form an ever surer 
picture of the daily life of the old Babylonian people. Following are a few 
examples to give an idea of the epistolary style. 


To my father say: Thus speaks Elmeshu. May Shamash and Marduk keep 
my father alive forever. May est thou, my father, be in health, may est thou 
live. May the protectinf/ deity of my father lift up the head of my father in 
favour. To greet my father have I written. May the pj’osperity of my father 
before Sha7)iash and Marduk endure forever. After Sin and Ramman had 
spoken thy name, my father,’ thou, my father, didst speak as follows: “As 
soon as I come to Der-Ammizadaduga on the Sharku canal, I will send thee, 
within a short space, a lamb with five mina of silver.” This didst thou say, 
my father. My father made me expectant, but thou hast sent nothing. Now 
after thou, my father, hadst started out to Taribu, the queen, I sent a letter to 
my father. Thou, my father, hast never voluntarily sent anyone who brought 
(even) a silver shekel. In accordance witli the ... of Sin and llamman who 
have blessed my father, may my father send me that for which I am eager, 
so will my heart not be grieved, and I will pray for my father to Shamash 
and Marduk. 


To my lord, say : Tlius speaketh Belshunu, thy slave. Since I have been 
confined in prison thou, my lord, hast kept me alive. What is the reason that 
for \\ki months my lord has neglected me ? The house in which I am 
confined is a house of want. Now I have sent the Mar-abulli (gate-keeper 
[?]) to you with a letter. I am also ill. May my lord have pity on me, send 
me corn and vegetables so that I may not die. Send me also a dress to cover 
my nakedness. Either a half shekel of silver or two mina of wool let him ( 
Mar-abulli) bring, for my service let him bring it. Let not Mar-abulli be sent 
empty away. If he cometh empty, the dogs will devour me. As thou, my 


Canning, the guiding spirit of that government, had long since declared that 
he would suffer no Spanish intervention of any sort in the country so long 
allied to England ; on the 11th the regiments under General Clinton were on 
the march to their places of embarkation, and on the 12th the great minister 
made that great speech in the lower house which echoed throughout the 
world and lent to events in that remote corner of the continent, in 
themselves of little significance to the destinies of Europe, a far-reaching 
importance much above their immediate value. 


Canning made use of the occasion to justify his whole policy — a peace 
policy, but one which must yield to treaty obligations entered into towards a 
country long allied with England ; the contingency provided for by the 
treaty had now arisen and it would be a pitiful quibble to say that this was 
not a case of Spanish intervention because the troops which had risen 
against the legal government of Portugal were Portuguese : ” They are 
Portuguese troops, but they are armed by Spain. We will not uphold by 
force or against 
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the will of the country the constitution which Portugal has given herself, but 
neither will we permit others to overthrow it by force and against the will of 
the country.” His words were meant to alarm and warn the Spanish 
government ; but they also alarmed all those who had long been forcibly 
intermeddling with the internal politics of other states in behalf of principles 
apposed to liberty and friendly to absolutism. 


Canning pursued his policy with moderation. He showed the strength of a 
giant without using it in a giant’s fashion. On the 1st of January the English 
army corps under Clinton landed at Lisbon, and eleven English ships of the 
line cast anchor in the mouth of the Tagus. The news of their arrival 
sufficed to prevent the further spread of rebellion. The marquis of Chaves 
with ten thousand men stood ready for battle on the way to Coimbra. The 
constitutional troops, about seven thousand in number, marched against him 


; on the 9th of January a battle was fought which lasted till darkness fell. 
But in the night the news of the approach of the English spread amongst the 
Miguelites ; this was enough to scatter their army. The English had no need 
to take action. Their mere presence facilitated the subjection of the rebels 
by the constitutional generals, Saldanha and others, and the Spanish 
government, which had understood Canning’s speech, disarmed those who 
thronged across the border and delivered their weapons to the Portuguese 
authorities. 


DOM MIGUEL SEIZES THE POWER (1827 A.D.) 


Thus far England had interfered in response to the queen-regent’s request 
for aid. Meantime Dom Miguel had taken the oath to the constitution, and 
had been betrothed to his niece ; on the 5th of July, 1827, Dom Pedro 
appointed him regent of the kingdom. On the 22nd of February, 1828, after 
having presented himself in London, where he insinuated himself with the 
ministry, now no longer guided by a Canning, he landed at Lisbon. At a 
solemn meeting of the estates he repeated his oath, appointed a moderate 
ministry and kept himself in the background. But it was observed that the 
criers who daily shouted in front of the palace, ” Long live the absolute king 
! ” were no longer driven away or punished as they had been at first and 
that the constitutional officials and officers had been replaced by adherents 
of the opposite party ; and after the withdrawal of the English trooj/s, 
whose task was ended after the disbandment of the Spanish corps of 
observation on the frontiers, he threw off the mask. 


On the 13th of March the chamber of deputies was dismissed, and a 
commission appointed to consider a new election law. On the 3rd of May 
the governor summoned the three estates of the realm, the ” cortes of 
Lamego,” according to the ancient ordinances. It was now seen whither this 
ti-ue son of his mother was steering. In face of proceedings so manifestly in 
excess of the existing rights of the regent, the ambassadors of the powers 
provisionally laid down their offices, and the troops in Oporto rose in 
defence of the rights of their lawful ruler, Dom Pedro IV. There was no lack 
of recruits ; the number of the constitutional troops increased to seven 
thousand, but there seems to have been a want of resolute leaders, some of 


them having taken their departure at Dom Miguel’s first move. The last- 
named had meanwhile assembled his forces ; the mob and the country 
people armed, and on the 24th of June the constitutional troops suffered a 
defeat at the hands of the Miguelites under Povoas, in the neighbourhood of 
Coimbra. They 
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retreated to Oporto, where some of the leaders of the constitutionalists, the 
marquis of Pahnella, and the generals Saldanha, Villaflor, and Stubbs, who 
had now returned from their flight, in vain endeavoured to rally the 
disheartened army. Nothing was left to them but to escape from absolutist 
vengeance by a second flight; the remains of the constitutional army, four 
thousand strong, crossed into Spanish soil and Miguel’s troops marched into 
Oporto. 


The seizure of the throne could now be completed undisturbed. The new 
estates which had met at Lisbon, passed, each for itself, the resolution 


that, according to the fundamental laws of the kingdom, Dom Miguel had 
been called to the throne. On the 7th of July they paid their hom-age to the 
usurper as king. Thus the country was delivered over to the tyranny of a 
man who for baseness of disposition might compete even with a Ferdinand, 
and who actually surpassed the latter in coarseness and brutality. 
Incarcerations, judicial murders, deportations were the order of the day, and 
reached figures of frightful magnitude. It was a despotism which relied on 
the mob and the clergy for support ; yet the fashion in which Dom Miguel 
had stolen the crown had been too openly in the very face of the principle of 
legitimacy to allow of his recognition by the powers ; the Spanish 
ambassador alone remained in Lisbon. 


All Portugal submitted ; only on the island of Terceira, one of the Azores, 
the governor Cabrera had up-held the rights of Dom Pedro and his daughter. 
Repeated attempts of the usurper to subdue the island were frustrated. The 


leaders of the constitutional party collected there, and there in March, 1830, 
Dom Pedro establislied a regency composed of the marquis of Palmella, the 
lawyer Guerreiro, and General Villaflor, who took possession of the whole 
group of islands in the name of the lawful government of Portugal. By 
injuries to English and French subjects the barbarous reign of violence 
which prevailed under Dom Miguel soon added the enmity of those two 
powers to its native opponents. They exacted compensation and the 
humiliation of the usurper encouraged the party opposed to him which now 
found further and more energetic support. For in April, 1831, a revolt in 
Brazil had obliged the emperor Dom Pedro to resign his throne in favour of 
his son, Dom Pedro II, who was still a minor. In Europe a task lay ready to 
his hand : that of assisting his daughter Maria da Gloria to her throne, and at 
the same time freeing Portugal from her tyrant. 


Countenanced by England and France, the duke of Braganza, as Dom Pedro 
now called himself, obtained a small land-force and a fleet, and with these 
he appeared at Terceira in March, 1832. With seventy-five hundred 


Dom JIiGUEL DE Braganza 
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men he sailed thence to Portugal, landed in the neighbourhood of Oporto, 
and on the 8th of July obtained possession of this rich commercial city. But 
he did not succeed in rousing the country to enthusiasm in his cause. In the 
summer of 1833 his means were exhausted and only a bold decision availed 
to give a new turn to the undertaking, which, just in itself, had degenerated 
into a mere aimless adventure. By a loan raised in the city of Oporto he 
settled the demands of an English freelance, named Sartorius, who was in 
his service, and replaced him by Captain Charles Napier. With the latter 
there embarked a corps of three thousand men under the duke of Terceira, 
General Villaflor, to try their fortune in the southern province of Algarve. 


The result exceeded all expectation ; the province went over to the cause of 
Dom Pedro and the queen, and as the ships were on their way back to 
Oporto, Napier attacked Dom Miguel’s fleet off Cape St. Vincent and won a 
complete victory. Five ships of war with 280 cannon fell into his hands, and 
those on board, thirty-two hundred soldiers and sailors, entered Dom 
Pedro’s service. The news encouraged the duke of Terceira to venture a 
march on Lisbon, and this bold action also succeeded. Queen Maria da 
Gloria was proclaimed in the city, and four days later Dom Pedro also 
entered the town and took over the regency in his daughter’s name. 


But the new government was by no means securely established. The regent 
understood little of Portuguese matters and, as always in these southern 
revolutions, the victorious party were strangers to the moderation required 
to restore tranquillity to the country. Dom Miguel had jDreserved the 
greater part of his army and its ranks were swelled by the peasants who 
were completely subjected to him and the priests, and by a numerous and 
continually multiplying rabble. This army maintained itself in the 
neighbourhood of Coimbra and on the upper Tagus ; frequently it even 
penetrated to Lisbon and thus the two representatives of priest-ridden 
absolutism, Dom Miguel and Don Carlos, stood opposed to the two minor 
queens, whom chance had made the representatives of the principle of 
liberalism. 


It was in Portugal that matters first came to an issue. To England, Portugal 
was the most important country as Spain was to France, and for both 
powers a real neutrality was an impossibility. A complete victory for Dom 
Miguel, signified to England — apart from the indignation which must be 
excited by that monster’s system of rule — the complete loss of her 
influence in Portugal, and at the same time the destruction of the 
constitutional principle which naturally had the sympathies of the English 
nation and the Whigs who were then in power, and which was identified 
with the government of those classes of society whom a commercial people 
like the English must necessarily consider. And England had already long 
since broken through her neutrality. 


In regard to the government of France, the position was similar : Louis 
Philippe was the natural ally of Queen Isabella, whose claims to the throne 


rested, like his own, on a violation of the principle of legitimacy. But the 
victory of the Portuguese pretender would of necessity lead to that of the 
Spanish claimant whose cause had equal chances in its favour, and 
moreover there could not be a better opportunity of opposing a liberal 
solidarity on the part of the western powers to the legitimatist solidarity of 
the eastern, and thus confirm the stability of the new throne of France. This 
community of interests brought about the conclusion of a quadruple alliance 
between Portugal and Spain, England and France (12th of April, 1834), by 
which the regents of Portugal and Spain agreed to expel the two pretenders, 
and for this object a Spanish corps was to co-operate with the Portuguese 
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troops ; the undertaking was to be supported by England with her warships 
and by France, if necessary, with troops. 


The result was soon apparent. On the 1‘2th of May Dom Miguel’s army was 
defeated by the united Spanish and Portuguese army at Asseiceira and on 
the 26th the two allies, Dom Miguel and Don Carlos, surrounded by a 
superior force, capitulated at Evora in the province of Alemtejo. The former 
took a money payment, which he might squander anywhere but in Spain 
and Portugal, promised to respect his niece’s rights and retired from the 
scenes, taking ship for Genoa. Don Carlos went to England. 


Affairs quieted down in Portugal. Dom Pedro summoned the cortes and 
restored the Constitution of 1826 ; monastic and knightly orders and various 
abuses were abolished ; the Jesuits had to leave the country ; but the 
establishment of the new order of things was completed with moderation 
and without revenge, and above all the law was treated with respect. On the 
18th of September in that year the estates declared the queen, though only 
fifteen, to be of age, since the state of the regent’s health did not permit of 
his attending to business. On the 24th Dom Pedro died at the age of thirty- 
seven.“ 


MARIA II (1834-1853 A.D.) 


Donna Maria was sixteen years old at her father’s death. The cortes 
believed nevertheless that it ought to declare the majority of the queen, 
which she would not have attained according to the charter until her 
eighteenth year. Donna Maria hastened to put all her confidence in the duke 
of Palmella. Senhor de Palmella and his friends, while they brought great 
support to the government, did not make up for the strength of which it had 
been deprived by Dom Pedro’s death, and did not disarm any adversary. 
The position of the entire Portuguese ministry with regard to England was 
truly intolerable ; placed between an imperious national sentiment and 
unconquerable necessities it was at all times accused by the opposition of 
sacrificing the country’s interests to those of an insatiable ally. The question 
of customs duties and the renewal of the treaties furnished the enemies of 
the ministry with national weapons, for nothing was so unpopular in 
Portugal as the lowering of the tariff and free trade. 


In spite of the enormous expenditure due to civil war and the general ruin, 
the raising of loans contracted in London easily covered at first the deficit 
in the treasury. The abundance of money was such that they even foolishly 
employed specie to retire a paper currency in circulation since the time of 
JoSo V. This false prosperity had no other result than to close all eyes to the 
dangers of the future. At the beginning of 1835 the minister of finance was 
compelled to admit an enormous deficit. The government was unable to 
borrow any longer nor even increase their taxes. It became necessary to 
have recourse to expedients and to set out on the deplorable road of 
anticipations. 


Officials’ salaries and officers’ pay were no longer regularly paid, and the 
number of malcontents grew in proportion to the impossibility of satisfying 
them. The army and the national guard of Lisbon were entirely in the 
clutches of the secret societies. Tlie internal dissensions among the 
ministers led several of them to associate themselves with clubs and to seek 
in the anarchist party a i)assing point of support against their colleagues ; 
for, while all attacks were directed against Palmella, and especially 
Carvalho, there were in the space of one year eight changes of cabinet. The 
motives 
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of these changes were always of a personal nature, and were to be found in 
the intrigues of the clubs which often crossed and clashed with those of 
other clubs. 


Upon this state of affairs there broke the revolt of La Granja, which served 
as a Signal for a similar movement in Portugal. For more than a year 
alarming symptoms had been showing themselves. The chamber of deputies 
had refused the chief command of the army to the queen’s first husband, 
Prince Augustus of Leuchtenberg. After four months of marriage he 
succumbed to a short illness. <= In less than a year the queen remarried. 
Her second husband was Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, nephew 
of the Belgian king. He obtained the chief command of the army, which 
made matters more difficult as he was unpopular. a 


Then the queen ordered the dissolution of the cortes at the moment when all 
the Spanish juntas were in insurrection. The government was playing with 
the frivolity and light-mindedness of the people when, on the 9th of 
September, 1836, the newly elected deputies from Oporto arrived in Lisbon. 
They all belonged to the radical party. A band of musicians advanced to 
meet them, the city was illuminated, and enthusiastic cheers filled the 
streets and byways. By the end of the evening the ministers became alarmed 
at the demonstration and sent out a battalion to restore order. The soldiers 
fraternised with the people and all cried, ” Down with the ministers ; long 
live the Constitution of 1822.” This excited mob, really more joyous than 
hostile, made its way to the palace and sent the surprised queen a deputation 
ordering her to dismiss the ministers and adhere to the constitution. 


The queen refused to obey, and rejected the revolutionists’ commands. A 
little later she resigned herself to the necessity, and she burst into tears. The 
count of Lumiares, Bernardo de Sa da Bandeira, and Passes were named 
ministers, and the queen promised to convoke the cortes according to the 


forms of the Constitution of 1822, in order that they might recast the 
fundamental law of the kingdom. 


Passos planned out a pantheon, issued a thousand regulations relating to 
libraries and museums, and abolished bull-fights through motives of 
philanthropy. Bernardo de Sa destroyed all that he could, his principle being 
that things would arrange themselves afterward as well as they could and 
what was once overthrown would never be re-established. 


November 3rd a few persons of the court tried to work a counter-revolu- 
tion. The queen secretly betook herself to the castle of Belem, from which 
place she called the army and the people of the court around her and 
abjured the forced oath she had taken on the 10th of September. This 
scheme, bad and unpracticable in itself, presented one difficulty among 
many others which had not been seen by the prime movers of the plot. 
Belem is sepai’ated from Lisbon by a little river, and the constitutionalists 
in seizing the bridge of Alcantara cut off all communication between the 
castle and the partisans of the charter. The hostile attitude of his Britannic 
majesty’s warshijjs intimidated no one. The constitutionalists strengthened 
their love of the constitution with their hatred for England, and this time the 
iAeople of Lisbon seemed led by a common sentiment. At the end of three 
days the queen renounced her dangerous jiroject and returned to the city 
amid bonfires and the enthusiastic acclamations of the people. 


This unlucky and abortive affair proved three things : the solidity of Donna 
Maria’s throne, which was never for one moment shaken by this foolish 
experiment ; the aversion of the people for the English yoke ; and the hatred 
of the radicals towards a few political men. Freire was assassinated at 
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the bridge of Alcantara. On the 18th of January, 1837, after four months and 
a half of dictatorial power, exercised according to the statutes of the 
constitution by Bernardo de Sa and Passos, the constituent cortes met at 


Lisbon. According to the law of 1822 it formed a single chamber and was 
elected by almost universal suffrage. The 6th of May the cortes submitted 
the basis of the constitution and sixty-four votes against sixteen declared for 
absolute veto, the two chambers and the leading principles of all 
fundamental laws. 


This was the opportunity for its enemies, and the baron de Leiria, who 
commanded in the north, raised the banner of insurrection on the 12th of 
July. Several garrisons, moi’e important for the names of the towns than for 
the number of the soldiers, rose up to cries of ‘* Long live the charter ! ” 
Marshal Saldanha proceeded to Castello Branco. The duke of Terceira soon 
joined him, and for a month the two insurgent marshals overran the countrj^ 
without opposition. The Lisbon government confided extraordinary powers 
to the viscount de Sa and the baron de Bomfim. 


These two officers, with the constitutional forces, attacked the marshal’s 
troops at Rio Mayor on the 28th of August, and, although on both sides they 
had had more than six weeks in which to make preparations, neither of the 
armies counted eight hundred men. But the soldiers were more prudent than 
their leaders. After a slight infantry skirmish in which the Portuguese 
nobility had sensible losses to deplore, the two marshals gave the order to 
charge to their little squadron and the viscount de Sa advanced at the head 
of his troops. The cavalry on both sides stopped at fifty paces, replaced their 
sabres in the scabbards, and having fraternised returned faithfully to the 
flags of their respective commanders. The latter saw themselves compelled 
to sign an armistice, and the marshals retired to the north to rejoin baron de 
Leiria who still held out in the suburbs of Valencia. 


Forces were equal and victory depended on the side that would get hold of 
the corps which, having served in the army of Queen Christina, was 
returning to Portugal under the orders of the viscount das Antas. This 
general decided in favour of the constitutionals, and, after a bloody fight at 
Ruivaes on the 20th of September, the remains of the chartist army was 
obliged to take refuge in Galicia. 


But the evil which no constitution could remedy was growing day by day. 
On the 14th of October bankruptcy was declared — the necessity of pajang 
the victors had drained the last drop of the state’s finances. The body of 


lord, so also every inhabitant of Sippar and Babylon knows that I am 
confined without guilt ; not because of a bilshu, I have been imprisoned. 
Thou, my lord, didst send me beyond the river to carry oil, but the Sutu 


[‘ Tliia probably means thai the fatlier had been called tu a high office. | 
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identical with the eponym of the same name in the year 714. Dr. Johnston 
has translated a communication of his to the king:« 


To the king, my lord, thy servant Ishtar-duri! Greeting to the king, my lord! 
I send forthwith to my lord, the king, in company with my messenger, the 
physicians Nabu-shum-iddina and Nabu-erba, of whom I spoke to the king, 
my lord. Let them be admitted to the presence of the king, my lord, and let 
the king, my lord, converse with them. I have not disclosed (to them) tlie 
true facts, but have told them nothing. As the king, my lord, commands, 
(so) has it been done. 


Shamash-bel-ugur sends word from Der : ” We have no inscriptions to place 
upon the temple walls.” I send therefore to the king, my lord, (to ask) that 
one inscription be written out and sent immediately, (and that) the rest be 
speedily written, so that they may place them upon the temple walls. 


There has been a great deal of rain, (but) the harvest is gathered. May the 
heart of the king, my lord, be of good cheer ! * 


Art occupies too prominent a position in the life of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, and they have produced too much that is original and peculiar to 
them, for this history to 23ass over the question in silence. Even a mere 
sketch of their culture would be incomplete without it. At the same time 
great precaution is necessary. In the determination of the chronological 
succession of undated monuments so much depends on subjective valua- 
tion and sesthetic judgment that, without a long and conscientious study of 


workmen at the arsenal, who for two weeks had been giving unequivocal 
signs of discontent, openly rebelled on the 13th of March, 1838. Baron 
Bomfim surrounded the arsenal buildings by a line of troops and the rebels 
fired first upon the soldiers. This was truly a critical moment for Portugal. 
The cortes were opposed to anj’ vigorous measures and clung to the side of 
the insurrection. But the fate of the ministers was nevertheless bound to the 
maintenance of order, and Bernardo took his stand boldly. He marched with 
Baron Bomfim against the rebels, who were completely defeated after a 
furious and bloody combat. After this time the arsenal party, as it was 
called, attempted fresh insurrections and more than once threatened the 
peace of the kingdom, but the events of the 13th of March had irrevocably 
fixed the government’s position. Besides, when on the 4th of April the 
queen took an oath to the new constitution and proclaimed a general 
amnesty for the past, the chartists and the moderate portion of the 
constitutionalists found themselves naturally united against the more radical 
faction. Afterwards they were almost completely confused under the name 
of the “friends of order. “& On the 16th of September, 1837, Queen Maria 
had 
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given birth to a son. This greatly improved the queen’s position, but the 
king-consort continued very unpopular, and the condition of affairs 
encouraged Dom Miguel to seek aid in London. But he sought in vain and 
returned to Rome. Discontent was still rife in Portugal, cabinets played see- 
saw, and in August, 1840, the 6th regiment of the line mutinied and shot its 
colonel. 


Meanwhile England was pressing its claims for £375,475 [11,807,475] for 
commissariats in 1826 and for half-pay for the British officers who had 
served under Wellington and Beresford. The claim provoked only 
indignation in Portugal. In 1841 Spain came in for hostility. a 


In 1835 the navigiition of the Douro had caused considerable excitement 
between Spain and Portugal, which nearly led to a war between the two 
countries. There appeared in the Gazette de Madrid a violent article against 
Portugal, also an insulting one against Donna Maria II. Saldanha gave the 
Spanish government forty-eight hours to make reparation, notify-ing it that 
in the event of refusal a Portuguese fleet should fire the towns from Cadiz 
to Barcelona. Apology was made. Portugal had difficulties also with 
Denmark, when Saldanha requested the Portuguese minister to leave, if, 
after three days, satisfaction was not given. The Danish minister was 
recalled, but Saldanha obtained his wishes. 


England complained that Portugal was too complaisant to France and the 
United States, and forgot her old ally, and declared she felt disposed to 
occupy the Portuguese Indian possessions on account of claims. Saldanha 
went to London with instructions to do as he pleased. Lord Palmerston told 
him to tell his government that England acceded to his desire to modify the 
convention, for his sake, and not for that of tlie Portuguese government. 


Dom Miguel’s party in Portugal, as well as the absolutos on the continent, 
considered he had now another chance of returning to his country. He left 
Rome for England, remaining some time, but he could make no move, and 
returned again to Italy. In December, 1841, the municipal elections 
commenced in Lisbon. There were now two great contending parties, the 
moderados, who supported the ministry, and the constitutionals, that of 
order; the pure Septembrists * were considered as revolutionists or even 
republicans, and there were most probably many Miguelites amongst 
them.d 


CABRAL AND THE CHARTISTS IN POWER (1842 A.D.) 


In January, 1842, Portugal once more found herself face to face with the sad 
prospect of revolution, and the leader no less a person than the minister of 
justice, Costa Cabral, formerly one of the most ardent of Septembrists, now 
entirely converted to Dom Pedro’s charter. Secretly seconded by the king 
and by Dietz and Drummond, who composed the occult government at Lis- 


bon, he went to Oporto and thence to Coimbra, proclaiming the abolition of 
the established constitution. 


The queen, who was not in the secret of the plot, in vain confided its 
repression to Palmella, Das Antas, and Bomfim. The duke of Terceira 
pronounced in favour of Costa Cabral ; Palmella took no action and the 
revolution was brought to a head before anyone had seriously thought of 
suppressing it. Costa Cabral completed his triumph with the promise that 
the cortes would be immediately convoked for the revision of the charter, 


[1 Partisans of the liberal constitution of 1838. ] 
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and from that time it was he who reigned under the name of the duke of 
Terceira, president of the council. It goes without saying that Donna Maria 
was content to subscribe to everything she formerly had opposed. Most 
docile, subject to the wishes of her husband and her confessor, she had, 
moreover, never liked the constitution, and had herself twice attempted to 
destroy it in 1837. 


Sustained by the high protection of the court, by the servility of the two 
chambers, by the friendship of his brother the governor of Lis-bon, and 
finally by the friendly neutrality of the Miguelites, for whom the fall of the 
constitution would be nothing less than a triumph, Costa Cabral had nothing 
to restrain him. And he was not the man to hesitate before despotism. It was 
not sufficient that the tribune was almost silenced ; he soon affirmed his 
power by the promulgation of three decrees which abolished almost the last 
of Portugal’s liberties. The first concerned the judges, whose independence 
he destroyed ; the second delivered the officers over to the absolutism of the 
minister ; the third submitted all education to a censor and struck a death- 
blow at the universities. Is there need to add that the press was not less 
abused, and no longer had freedom but to praise ? 


It was not long before he went a little further. For a long time one of the 
greatest plagues of the Portuguese administration was that they could not 
exist without loans. They borrowed to meet even the ordinary expenses, 
they borrowed to pay interest on the debt ; they borrowed for redemptions 
— all the while accumulating a more onerous burden. Costa Cabral finally 
had his eyes opened to this state of affairs, pointed it out to the queen, and 
while he himself was responsible for twenty-three loans in three years, he 
dared undertake to get rid of them, understanding well that irreparable ruin 
would be the result of the continuation of such a policy. But whether the 
taxation he established to reopen the true sources of prosperity to the 
finances of his country was really too heavy, or the strangeness of the thing 
made it seem so, Costa Cabral did not have the time to carry out and 
improve this great reform. He had presumed too much on his own strength 
and the intelligence of the people ; no government was solid enough in 
Portugal to stand such a test. 


THE SBPTEMBRISTS OVERTHROW COSTA CABRAL 


But from the day that Costa Cabral himself set the example of insurrection, 
by rousing Oporto and Coimbra in the name of the charter, all his for-mer 
friends became allied to punish him as soon as possible for his apostasy. 
Their leaders were Das Antas, Passos, Sa da Bandeira, Louie, and 
especially Bomfim, who represented the mixed party. 


When he had furnished them an opportunity by the introduction of a new 
tax which could not fail to arouse the anger of the peasants, they induced 
the whole province of Minho to revolt ; and the majority of the other towns 
showing similar inclinations, Costa Cabral found it impossible to hold up 
his head to the storm. ^ Cabral fled to Spain with his brother the governor, 
under j)retext of a year’s leave of absence which the queen herself had 
granted him. During this time those whom he had formerly exiled and 
despoiled succeeded to his high power. 


[° This insurrection was called the War of Maria da Fonte or ” Patuleia ” 
and was ended through foreign influence, by the Convention of Granada, 
June 29th, 1847. | 
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But it was not for long. Costa Cabral had been in power at least four years. 
Scarcely had his adversaries entered into possession of the authority, when 
they had to contend with a new counter-revolution hatched in the queen’s 
palace and soon suppoi’ted by England, France, and Spain. 


Donna Maria’s victory was also Costa Cabral’s, the latter in truth was only 
awaiting the signal to reappear in Portugal, and (astonishing thing, and one 
that shows well how superficial these agitations are !) he was cordially 
received there. It seemed as if everybody was his friend. Justice must be 
rendered Cabral in that, far from being intoxicated with a victory as 
complete as it was unexpected, he appeared only desirous of wiping it out 
— perhaps because he feared to raise again all the resentment under which 
he had once succumbed, perhaps because he preferred to hold back, or 
perhaps because, scorned plebeian that he was, he feared to offend the 
aristocratic pride of the great families by the immediate occupation of the 
highest office. He therefore refused the ministry and, content with an 
anonymous supremacy, transferred the honour to Pombal’s grandson, the 
old marshal the duke of Saldanha, January, 1848. 


This policy of Costa Cabral’s showed itself still better at the moment when 
Marshal Saldanha refused to retain the post which was a source of trouble 
to him. Costa Cabral begged the duke of Terceira and Duarte-Leitao to 
accept the presidency of the council, and it was only upon their positive 
refusal that he decided to reassume it himself. If nobody wanted it, how 
could he be blamed for taking it ? Still, he tried to disarm the anger that 
might be aroused at his accession by accepting a feudal title which 
undoubtedly he cared little about. But was it not better to defer solemnly to 
the unconquerable prejudices of the Portuguese aristocracy by concealing a 
plebeian name under the pompous title of the count of Thomar? However 
that might be, the new president of the council used his power energetically 
for the reformation of abuses, to complete the reconciliation of Portugal and 
Rome, to improve the state of the finances, to stimulate agriculture and 


commerce, and to restore the navy. Never, whatever might be said of it 
afterward, had Portugal been so prosperous since the glorious era when 
Pombal had undertaken to revive the glories of olden times. If this 
administration, rigorous but able, could have maintained itself for only ten 
years, Portugal would have lifted itself out of the abyss into which it was 
threatening to disappear. 


But unfortunately this was not to be. All his old adversaries, disconcerted 
for a moment by the suddenness of his return, returned on their side to their 
intrigues and their alliances. The Miguelites irritated at his reforms, the 
great nobles offended at his supremacy, the Septembrists indignant at what 
they called his apostasy, the journalists embittered at the severities of his 
new law against the press (1850) — all these combined to overthrow him 
again. There remained to find a leader, and that did not take long. The 
marshal Saldanha was there, discontented and anxious to avenge himself at 
any cost. 


Having voluntarily left the ministry, the duke of Saldanha proclaimed 
himself at first the friend and devoted adherent of the count of Thomar. He 
even went so far as to say one day that in politics he and the count were one 
and the same person. But constancy and fidelity were not distinguishing 
qualities of the noble duke, and this effervescence of friendship did not 
prevent his regretting the authority he had just given up of his own accord. 
As iiis claims were admitted neither by the count of Thomar nor his 
colleagues, he was thrown roughly into the ranks of the opposition and liis 
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first declaration of hostilities was a virulent attack upon the minister of war. 
Neither the chamber, the ministers, nor the queen paid much attention to 

this, and the latter even dared to reply that she did not allow her servants to 
give her advice, and especially written advice, unless she asked it. This was 
a cruel allusion to the post of first major-domo of the palace with which the 


duke was invested. Thereupon Saldanha’s anger put him at the disposition 
of all those who were willing to second his revenge. 


A not less seductive hope for Costa Cabral’s enemies was England’s 
declared assistance. Lord Palmerston was at that time at the head of foreign 
affairs, and no minister was ever more exclusively preoccupied with the 
interests of England. At the first news of the reforms which the Portuguese 
government had accomplished, or was meditating, he did not lose an instant 
in encouraging its enemies, in overwhelming it with threatening notes, in 
recommending a close friendship with the Septembrists to the 
representatives of Great Britain, and even in sending a fleet with provisions 
and money. If there were to be a Portuguese renaissance, what would in 
truth become of England’s commercial supremacy over that country, and 
through that country over the whole peninsula ? 


Accusations of embezzlement, intrigue, and corruption were renewed 
against Thomar which served to disconcert his friends. April 8th, 1851, the 
duke of Saldanha succeeded in raising two battalions. It was from Oporto 
that the signal for the revolt came. It extended from there to Coimbra and 
then to Lisbon, when it found a leader even in the prime minister’s brother, 
Sylva Cabral. Some personal resentment had ranged this unhappy 
personage with the bitterest adversaries and calumniators of the count of 
Thomar. Forced finally to hand in his resignation, he was exiled. The count 
of Thomar took his departure, with regret at leaving his reforms 
uncompleted, and without the wealth, of whose accumulation his enemies 
so persistently accused him. As for the queen, she tried vainly to soften the 
rough blow which royalty itself had received. Neither the conquerors of the 
count of Thomar, nor Lord Palmerston, nor Sir Henry Seymour, powerfully 
supported by an English fleet, would consent to spare her any of the 
bitterness of her defeat. They signified their wish that she should solemnly 
retract all the acts of the preceding ministry, that she should remove the 
king from the command of the army, restore Marshal Saldanha to his post 
of major-domo, and even accept him as prime minister in place of the 
marshal the duke of Terceira, whom she had been forced to substitute for 
the count of Thomar. What could she do against this triumphant power? 
Donna Maria agreed to everj/thing, and a few days later Saldanha entered 
Lisbon amid flowers and cries of enthusiasm, which the fickle populace 


lavished upon every victory.* In 1852 the charter was revised to suit all 
parties; direct voting, one of the chief claims of the radicals, was allowed, 
and the era of civil war came to an end./ 


When, under Saldanha’s more vigorous rule, peace was beginning to settle 
over the land, the queen died on November 15tli, 1853, at the age of thirty- 
five. Her husband Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg became regent for his minor 
son, who mounted the throne of Portugal on September 17th, 1855, as Dom 
Pedro V.i 


[1 “Dom Pedro V, although only sixteen, showed as soon as he ascended the 
throne a sub-tlety of spirit, a greatness of soul, and so precocious an 
intelligence that his people augured the most happy destiny for the country, 
and in its joy gave him the surname of ‘ El Esperanzo,’ their hopes in him 
being so great. But a short time after (1861) the young prince in his turn 
also died, smitten in the flower of his age, in the midst of unfinished 
works.” — Silvercruts.a] 
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There was still that dream of uniting Spain to Portugal, but when the 
proposition was made to Pedro V, he replied : “They think to flatter my 
ambition and believe that I shall favour them ; they are mistaken. Besides 
the reasons of propriety, policy, and honour which should restrain me, there 
are considerations which 1 must not forget — yes, I — if others do forget 
them. They do not reflect that if the house of Braganza mounts the throne of 
the peninsula, Portugal would be nothing but a Spanish province, and that 
our nationality would be absorbed. But I, who am the first of the 


Portuguese, the first citizen of a country which occupies an honourable 
place in the history of humanity — I should be a faithless vicar, if I 
favoured such a project. These people are even our great enemies, for they 
prevent many useful enactments which might be for the common good of 
the two peoples — for example, the development of international 
communication, progress in the material interests of the countries, and the 
unity of weights, measures, money, and customs regulations.”? 


The only political event of any importance during the reign of Dom Pedro 
V, who in 1857 married the princess Stephanie of HohenzoUern, was the 
affair of the Charles et Georges. This French ship was engaged in what was 
undoubtedly the slave-trade, though slightly disguised, off the coast of 
Africa, when it was seized by the authorities of Mozambique, and, in 
accordance with the laws and treaties against the slave-trade, its captain, 
Roussel, was condemned to two years’ imprisonment. The emperor 
Napoleon III, glad to have a chance of posing before the French people, and 
counting on his close alliance with England, instantly sent a large fleet to 
the Tagus under Admiral Lavaud, and demanded compensation, which, as 
England showed no signs of assistance, Portugal was compelled to pay. The 
whole country, especially the city of Lisbon, was ravaged by cholera and 
yellow fever during this reign, itself evidence of the extreme neglect of all 
sanitary precautions ; and on November 11th, 1861, the king, who refused 
to quit the pestilence-stricken capital, died of cholera, and was speedily 
followed to the grave by two of his brothers, Dom Ferdinand and Dom 
JoSo. j 


THE KEIGN OF LUIZ (1861-1889 A.D.) 


The development of affairs in Portugal now took a decidedly liberal course. 
The Portuguese government had recognised the new Italian monarchy 
already in June, 1861, and the following year King Luiz had married 
Princess Maria Pia, the daughter of King Victor Emmanuel. On December 
22nd, 1861, Dom Luiz took the oath to the constitution and, since the 
people were alarmed at the frequent number of deaths in the royal family, 
the government laid before the cortes a law controlling the regency and 
another which declared princesses also to be eligible for the throne and thus 


put still further off the danger that a descendant of Dom Miguel might 
succeed to the throne of Portugal. 


Not a single Portuguese bishop appeared at the celebrated council at Rome 
in 1862 and, in a document dated July 3rd, the pope had occasion to 
complain that in the “lamentable state of the Catholic church in Portugal” 
the bishops were too lukewarm and tolerant ; he reminded them that it was 
their duty to watch over the sheep intrusted to their care so that — in the 
language of the curial — “they should not be devoured by the ravenous 
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beasts which make the surface of the earth unsafe to live upon.” When 
some of the clergy took advantage of this to preach against the government, 
they were reminded by a proclamation of the minister of justice (August 
2nd) that there were prisons in Portugal for such cases. The ministers were 
of liberal colour ; in April, 1863, an important law was passed abolishing 
the right of primogeniture, an old evil of their country; in May, 1864, a 
decision of the second chamber demanded that the peers’ title should no 
longer be hereditary. ^ 


In spite of popular opposition the government entered resolutely on reform 
by abolishing capital punishment for any crime, civil or political. Following 
the example set by many European countries, they also adopted the metric 
system, organising consolidated funds and, what was a very important 
reform, abolishing the royal gifts of lands to support a title. In 1864, a treaty 
of delimitation which had been in progress for several years was definitely 
drawn up with Spain. New roads were marked out and furrowed the 
kingdom in every direction, making Lisbon the centre for all roads having 
direct communication with the province. Aqueducts were constructed ; 
towns made sanitary; hospitals, almshouses, model dwellings rose in the 
large industrial centres. Newly made canals allowed these towns to 
transport their goods seawards without unnecessary costly relading. The 
smallest boroughs were provided with schools, etc. But all these works, 


the history of art, one is liable to serious error. And the determination of 
dates largely influences one’s conception of the progress of Babylonian- 
Assyrian art ; aesthetic judgment, one’s decision concerning tlie character, 
independence, and value of this artistic effort. 


Here again, as in the language, religion, and in the whole civilisation of this 
people the unity of the Babylonian-Assyrian race comes clearly to light. 
Whatever differences may exist between Babylonian and Assyrian art in the 
conception of detail, in certain peculiarities of technique, in the choice of 
subjects, at bottom they are one. It has ever been characterised as a national 
school in which one and the same character prevails, so that a work of art, 
be it from Telloh, Babylon, Nineveh, or Kalali, at once shows its connection 
with it. All the differences are merely shades, changes caused by time. This 
is especially noticeable when one considers what material for example was 
used for building. In Babylonia it is diflicult to obtain stone ; there are no 
rocks there. Consequently this material, which had to be brought from a 
distance, and was therefore expensive, was kept like precious and other 
metals for the decoration of the whole, for pillars, bas-reliefs, dedicatory 
inscriptions, etc., or for making a firm foundation, while dried and burnt 
bricks were used for the buildings themselves. Among the Assyrians this 
difficulty did not exist. Excellent stone, whicli was easily worked, was 
found in close proximity, and the Assyrians understood liow to hew and 
shape it. In spite of this, they imitated the liabylonian custom and used 
mainly bricks for their buildings. They preferred continually to repair these 
temples and palaces, which soon fell into ruin, or else to replace them by 
others, rather than to depart from the traditional mode of building of their 
ancestors. 


044 THE HISTORY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


The question has been raised as to \‘hether Babylonian-Assyrian art may 
not perhaps have been a daughter of the Egyptian. Without doubt Assyrian 
art was at least influenced by it. All the ivory objects which have yet been 
found are plainly imitations of Egyptian motives, although they were 
certainly not made’ by Egyptians, and some of them date from the time of 
Asshurnazirpal. The lotus ornament also, which is so often used as a temple 


useful, it is true, and almost necessary, made a large hole in the state 
coffers. Pontes Pereira de Mello tried to overcome this by getting votes for 
the modification and increase of old taxes of every kind, even of the yearly 
land tax, also the amending of indirect taxation. These reforms were the 
cause of new troubles in Oporto, but they were suppressed without recourse 
to arms. Lisbon and several other towns followed Oporto’s example, and 
the government, fearing lest troubles there should insensibly assume serious 
proportions and lead to civil war, yielded to the people’s will and withdrew 
the new taxes (1867). 


In 1868, a fresh insurrection broke out in Spain and was necessarily felt in 
Portugal. It was an immediate question of conferring the Spanish crown so 
as to fuse the two peoples, a union which would have taken the title of the 
Iberian Union. But the Portuguese, remembering what their ancestors had 
suffered under the Spanish yoke, feared lest this union should lead to the 
surrender of Portugal to Spain, and profited by the anniversary of the com- 
ing to the throne of Joao IV (of the illustrious house of Braganza) in 1640, 
to make strong resistance against Spain. In view of this excitement, the 
Spaniards abandoned their first idea, not being willing to expose themselves 
any more to the vindictiveness of a people not able to forget oppression 
dating nearly four centuries back. 


One of the wisest and most humane reforms, and one which adds most to 
the glory of Luiz I, was the entire abolition of slavery in every colony. But, 
by a curious and sad coincidence, as if in answer to the roj’al benefit, about 
five hundred Portuguese were pitilessly massacred by natives on the 
Zambesi. On this news being announced, an army corps embarked 
immediately to avenge the honour of the flag.” 


The history of Portugal for the years 1863-1866, as far as its connection 
with the rest of Europe is concerned, presents almost empty pages — 
which, however, was not precisely a misfortune to the country. We read in 
November, 1864, of differences between the government and the pope 
which ended in the recall from Rome of the Portuguese ambassador, who 
did not return thither until two years later; of the opening and closing of the 
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sessions of the cortes, of elections, of satisfactory finances, of the 
modification and change of ministries. It was already something remarkable 
that the great state question was raised at the birth of a prince in August, 
1865, that the papal nuncio would not permit King Victor Emmanuel, the 
father of the young mother, who was in a sense under a ban, to officiate as 
god-father, and that the royal child was not admitted to the privilege of 
baptism until after Napoleon III had added to his many roles that of being 
sponsor to the Portuguese prince. & 


In 1866 Dom Miguel died, after having stood at the head of the absolutists 
calling themselves the Party of the Faith, and sojourning at various 
European courts. He had been lampooned by the liberal press, but was 
given a magnificent funeral. 


The old and stormy Saldanha threatened a pronunciamento in 1870, and 
succeeded in ousting from court the king’s favourite, the duke of Louie. He 
was appeased by supplanting Louie as minister, but after four months was 
gracefully disposed of on the pretext of the embassy to England, where he 
died in 1876. The ministry of Pereira de Mello lasted for three years, 1883- 
1886, in which year there was danger of collision with the French Republic 
in view of the marriage of Luiz’s heir to the daughter of the comte de Paris. 
The ceding of a portion of the Lower Congo territory to Belgium in 1885, 
the definition of German and Portuguese spheres of influence in Africa, the 
cession of the island of Macao by China, the building of a railroad in 
Angola marked colonial affairs. In 1889 there was alarm over the 
encroachments of England on Portuguese influence in Africa, and Major 
Serpa Pinto invaded territory on the Shire river claimed by England. The 
British government demanded reparation and sent to Portugal a fleet which, 
January 11th, 1890, induced Portugal to withdraw from the Shire region 
under protest. 


CARLOS I BECOMES KING (1889 A. D.) 


This surrender provoked outbreaks at Lisbon and Oporto ; the ministry of 
Jose de Castro resigned, and the republicans, stimulated by the Brazilian 
success in establishing a republic the year before, turned the anti-British 
demonstration into a republican agitation. King Carlos had succeeded his 
father when King Luiz died of typhoid fever, October 19th, 1889. The new 
king assumed to side with the popular feeling and refused the order of the 
Garter which Queen Victoria had just offered him. The republican 
movement overshot itself, and, after various arrests were made, the 
elections were strongly for the government. August 20th, an agreement with 
England had been reached, after a vain appeal to international arbitration. 
The terms were again distasteful to the public and the cortes refused to 
accept them. Passages at arms took place between the Portuguese and the 
British in Nika (Manica), which by the terms of the August agreement were 
Portuguese. But the terms had been declined and the Portuguese were 
defeated. A military revolt was suppressed in January, 1891, and the 
republican press suppressed. The terms of the August agreement were now 
accepted and a treaty with Great Britain was signed May 28th, 1891. 


Financial affairs had now reached a crisis after wrecking so many cabinets. 
In May, 1892, the government finally declared itself bankrupt. Still relief 
did not come and Oliveira Martins, after failing as minister to establish a 
sound financial condition, gave way to Ferreira, who yielded to Hintze- 
Ribeiro, who lasted from 1894 to 1897, and returned in 1899. 
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In 1895 a reform of the constitution of the cortes was achieved, the lower 
chamber was reduced from 170 to 145, the upper house was to be 
constituted of ninety members chosen by the king, the royal princes, and 
twelve bishops ; the right of suffrage was based on the ability to read and 
write and the minimum payment of 500 reis (50 cents) in taxes. Domestic 
servants, government employees, and soldiers are, however, forbidden to 
vote. This same year the king visited England, accepted the order of the 
Garter, and began the cultivation of that British friendship which its liberal 


construction of the limits of neutrality during the South African War served 
to strengthen — at least in England, though violently attacked in Portugal. 
In 1900 the Delagoa Bay Railroad dispute with England was decided in 
Portugal’s favour by Switzerland as arbitrator. « 


PORTUGUESE LITERATURE 


The country of Camoens and Joao de Barros has never lost its love for 
letters, and the Portuguese people have always possessed a poetic strain. If 
in the eighteenth century poetry reached the level of too Parnassian trifles, it 
redeemed itself after the war under the impulse of Francisco Manoel do 
Nascimento, and with still finer taste under the influence of Almo da Garot, 
and of Castilho, followed by a good number of lyric and dramatic poets and 
romancers. J. B. Gomes (died 1812), by his sole tragedy The New Ines de 
Castro, has taken a place among the most remarkable of dramatists. Other 
authors have written for the theatre; for example, Vasconcellos, Reis Quita, 
Biester, Pimentet, and perhaps the first of them all is Almeida Garrett (died 
1854). 


Bulhiio Pato has made a name among the poets as well as T. A. Gonzaga, 
Joao de Lemos, Antonio Pereira da Cunha, and Ribeiro, the minister. Like 
King Diniz of old and Philip of Lancaster, King Pedro IV was a poet. He 
has written verse destined to be set to music and he has given the country 
the “Constitution Hymn.” Dominic Buontempo founded the Philharmonic 
Academy at Lisbon, and the composer Marcos Portugal is known 
throughout all Europe. 


Alexandre Herculano (died 1878), erudite and littSrateur, rivalled the work 
of the Benedictines in his Portuyalica Monumenta Historica; but he did not 
please the clergy, for he wrote of the Inquisition in Portugal and the 
Concordat of February 21st, 1857. In the Harp of the Believer he has told in 
verse of the eternal strife between doubt and faith. 


Science, letters, and art have had illustrious representatives in Jose Ribeira, 
Antonio de Almeida (died 1839), Gaetan de Amaral, Antonio de Carmo, 
Velho de Barbosa, Costa de Macedo who has aroused much discussion by 


his opinions, Francisco Alexandre Lobo, de Carvalho, Manoel Coelho da 
Rocha. In geography, the viscount of Santarem (died 185G), Brito Capello, 
Robert Irens, Serpa Pinto, and Otto Schutt, count among African explorers. 
S’ 


The present king of Portugal, Carlos I, born in 1863, has shown a decided 
determination to seek the peace his country so much needs. He has shown 
also a real interest in science and letters and since the five hundredth 
anniversary of Prince Henry the Navigator celebrated in March, 1894, he 
has shovm a lively concern for deep-sea soundings and exploration. He has 
made personal studies and both published their results and shown them at 
an oceano-graphic exhibition which he opened in 1897. The world is too 
well mapped 
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to offer such prizes as once lay hidden in the Sea of Darkness, but there is a 
peculiar fitness in the present monarch’s interest in that ocean across which 
his great predecessor showed the path that led Portugal to greatness, and 
through Portugal turned the whole world to exploration.* 


A PoRTtiGUKSE Peasant 


H. W. VOL. I. 20 


APPENDIX A’ 


THE INQUISITION’ 


The Inquisition was a judicial police organisation instituted by the Roman 
church with the concurrence of temporal rulers for the purposes of 
suppressing heresy and blasphemy. * It has left an odious memory — and 
not without reason. Anyone who denies that atrocities were committed by 
the Inquisition must indeed be blinded by a foolish and prejudiced desire to 
apologise for the deeds of history. But why is it against the Inquisition that 
the indignation inspired today by the memory of early religious 
persecutions is particularly directed ? Thousands of human beings were 
burned for their faith before the Inquisition existed. * There is one 
circumstance, however, among others, which explains and justifies the 
general sentiment, and that is that the Inquisition pretended to be — and 
was — a regular judicial organisation. The worst excesses are forgotten 
when they are not systematic. It is the long-continued travesties of justice 
perpetrated in the service of fanaticism or for reasons of state that arouse 
the more lasting resentment. Therefore it is that, whatever be their number, 
the victims of the Roman Inquisition weigh so heavy in the scales of 
history. — From the article “L’ Inquisition,” by C. V. Langlois, in La Grande 
Revue (Paris, 1901). 


All the gods have been addicted to jealousy. Their worshippers have 
accordingly usually felt and often acted towards heretics with the 
characteristic ruthlessness of the most merciless of passions. 


Egypt was not free from religious reigns of terror, nor yet India, nor China, 
and even the genial creeds of Greece brought the mildly unorthodox 
Socrates to his death. Rome was comparatively tolerant of alien religions 
for political convenience, but there were laws against foreign rites in Rome 


3 


[1 This brief study, inserted here because Spain and Portugal were the chief 
centres of the fury of the Inquisition, will afford glimpses also of its 
development in other countries. ] 
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the prtetor Hispalus was banished for worshipping Jupiter Sabasius, and the 
temples of Isis and Serapis were thrown down after they had been erected in 
the city. Augustus and Tiberius proscribed Egyptian and Jewish worship in 
Rome, the latter sending four thousand Jews to Sardinia. The hideous 
sufferings of the early Christians and the martyrdoms they underwent in the 
arenas are well known. 


When at length the victims became the victors and the emperor Constantine 
was persuaded to Christianity, the same intolerant zeal from which the 
Christians had suffered now turned the tables on the pagans. At this time the 
Christians had not developed an idolatry of their own such as later brought 
on the terrors of the war of the image-breakers, so they heaped contempt 
upon the objects of worship revered by the pagans. The Jews were as usual 
the first and the worst sufferers. Then, again, as usual, the bitterest of all 
punishments were spent upon those who differed only slightly in doctrine. 


Constantine tried confiscation and exile on the Dona-tists, in 316 A.D. ; he 
branded Arius as an infamous outlaw and had his writings burned. a 


All the laws of Constantine were subsequently renewed by his successors, 
and applied with more or less rigour to the different heretical sects. By an 
edict published in January, 381 a.d., Theodosius the Great deprives heretics 
of all their churches, and annuls all edicts to the contrary into which 
preceding emperors had been surprised. In this edict he condemns by name 
the Photinians, Arians, and Eunomians ; he recommends the Nicene Creed, 
and prohibits all assemblies of heretics within the walls of cities ; adding, 
moreover, that if they attempted to cause any disturbance, they should be 
even banished from the cities. 


In the same year he published a much more severe law against the 
Manichseans ; he declared them infamous ; deprived them totally of the 
power of making a will, or even of succeeding to their paternal or maternal 
property ; and ordered all such property to be confiscated, except in the case 
of children, who were qualified, if they embraced a more holy religion, to 
inherit their father’s or mother’s property. Another law of Theodosius treats 
still more rigorously those Manichajans who disguised themselves under 
the names of Encratites, Saccophori, and Hydroparastates ; he subjected 
them to capital punishment. To insure the execution of this law the emperor 
orders the prefect of the prajtorium to appoint inquisitors, charged to 
discover heretics and to inform against them. 


This is the first time that the name of an inquisitor against heretics occurs ; 
but the Inquisition itself was of older standing, for we have already seen 
Constantine institute one precisely similar against the Arians and the other 
heretics of his time. These severe measures were provoked by the 
abominable doctrine of the Manichseans, which had drawn down on them, 
fi-oni the very origin of their sect, the severity of even the pagan emperors. 
c 


When the Arians secured an emjjeror of their creed they enforced on the 
Athanasians a heavy usury of exile, punishment, torture, and even death, till 
the emperor Julian was driven to exclaim, according to Ammianus,ft ” Even 
beasts are not so cruel to men as the generality of Christians to each other.” 


This work is not the place for an account of all the heresies that have 
complicated Christianity without cessation. The great feud of iconoclasm 
has already been described and the major disagreements between the Greek 
and Roman churches have been recounted in the history of the papacy, 
where it was also shown how the growth of jjapal supremacy brought about 
a constant duel with the kings and the emperor.” 
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Whilst the hierarchy, unmiudful of its spiritual calling, was entangling itself 
in ceaseless warfare, in order to bring all secular power under its sway ; 
whilst the system of ecclesiastical doctrines, with its progressive 
development, was enclosing the reason with bonds ever narrowing ; whilst 
the means of salvation held out by the church were at the same time ever 
more and more losing their spiritual character and their moral power, by the 
one-sided speculations of the schoolmen, and also sinking to a lifeless 
mechanism in their administration by a coarse priesthood which had lost all 
respect for morality; lastly, while this tortuous church system, despairing of 
any spiritual influence, was endeavouring to win consideration for itself by 
continual acts of external aggression ; it could not but be that the rebellious 
against the church, who in earlier times came forward but one by one, 
should now be growing more numerous and more powerful. 


The earlier divisions in the church employed themselves for the most part 
only in speculations of the understanding ; and even for this very reason the 
church always succeeded, as soon as she could adopt strong measures, in 
bringing back the recusants, for the interest taken in a moral conception of 
nearly equivalent meaning seldom remained for many generations 
unconquered by persecution. But there lay at the root of the opposition to 
the church, which now began to feel its way forward, a living moral 
interest, which felt itself injured by the whole condition of the church; and 
even for this very reason this opposition M’as rather strengthened than 


weakened by the bloodshed resorted to as a means to destroy it. It stood 
always nncon-quered, although the opposing parties differed widely from 
each other in the peculiarities of their systems, and modified them in many 
ways. 


THE CATHARI 


At the same time that two frantic enthusiasts, Tanchelm, who wandered 
about from 1115 to 1124 in the Netherlands, and Eudes de Stella or Eon, 
who roved till 1148 in Brittany, perplexed the minds of men, two 
ecclesiastics in southern France, the priest, Pierre de Bruis or Bruys (from 
1104-1124, Petrobrusiani) and Henry, formerly a monk of Cluny and 
deacon (from 111(3-1148, Henriciani), declaimed zealously against the 
mechanical organisation of the church and the immorality of the clergy. But 
besides these, the Manichseans who ti-ace their origin to the period of time 
before this were continually on the increase. The most common names for 
them now, were in Germany Cathari or Ketzer, in Italy Paterini, in France 
Publieani, though many other names were in use ; not only did they make 
their appearance permanently in most distant quarters of France, but they 
also planted themselves in the neighbouring countries. The Cathari reached 
England in the year 1159 ; they were, however, quickly exterminated. 


But the headquarters of the Cathari were those countries in whicli at that 
time, along with civic freedom, civilisation, and education, discontent at the 
wanton and avaricious clergy had grown up in a remarkable manner ; such 
were southern France and northern Ital}-. In southern France, where 
Toulouse was their central point, the interest awakened by Pierre de Bruis 
and Henry worked for their advantage. The synodal decrees issued against 
them remained without effect, for almost all the barons of this country 
protected them, and so their numbers here received a very considerable 
increase. The bishops of the district vainly endeavoured in the council at 
Lombers (1165) to bring back these bonos homines, as they were here 
usually 


decoration, points to an Egyptian origin. Perhaps, however, the models were 
not borrowed directly from the Egyptians. Certain dishes and cups for 
drink-offering, which occur in Mesopotamia, as well as in western Asia and 
southern Europe, are plainly ornamented with Egyptian cartouches, 
hieroglyphics, and symbols, but in such a divergent form that no Egyptian 
could have made them ; and these objects have the name of the artificer in 
Aramaic characters on the border or back. It is thus plainly to be seen that 
this Egyptian fashion wandered into Assyria through the influence of 
Aramaen artists. 


When it is acknowledged, however, that Egyptian patterns were imitated by 
the Assyrians at a comparatively late date, and that Egyptian motives were 
borrowed from her artists, it does not by any means follow that Babylonian- 
Assyrian art as a whole was of Egyptian origin. This could be proved only 
from the oldest monuments to be found in Babylonia. It was in fact 
believed, when the art works of Telloh first became known, that they 
showed a great similarity to the products of Egyptian art. They displayed 
the same simplicity and naiveness, the same clean-shorn heads and faces, 
and many other coincidences. The connoisseurs of art, however, believe 
differently. The similarity is great ; nevertheless a careful examination 
shows the independence of Babylonian art in respect to Egyptian. Thus in 
the old-est monuments the same peculiarities, truth and strength, appear, 
which in the later development of art among the Assyrians were so greatly 
exaggerated, whereas they are wholly lacking in Egyptian figures. 


A further similarity is found between the oldest pyramids in the Nile valley 
and the Babylonian-Assyrian Ziggurat. In the first place, however, the 
pyramids had a wholly different object from the Ziggurat, and, in the 
second place, it must not be forgotten that the Babylonian temple 
architecture varies greatly from the Egyptian. If there is any dependence it 
is not on the side of the Chaldeans ; they did not borrow their art from the 
Egyptians. At the same time the similarities are so remarkable, especially 
between the old Chaldaic statues and the oldest productions of Egyptian 
sculpture, such as the statues of Shafra, Chufu, and Ra-em-ke, that we are 
compelled here, as in the case of the writing, to suppose a common stock 
out of which both branches grew independently and in a way peculiar to 
each. 
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called, to the church ; little more effect was produced by the cardinal-legate 
Peter of St. Chrysogonus in Toulouse (1178), and the severe decree of 
Alexander III, in the Third Lateran Council (1179). Against Roger II, 
viscount of Beziers, Carcassone, Albi, and Rasez, who protected the 
Cathari, the cardinal-legate Henry, abbot of Clairvaux, already headed a 
crusading army (in 1181), but he could produce no lasting effect. [See the 
history of the Crusades.] In the beginning of the thirteenth century the 
greater part of the daughters of the nobility were brought up in the 
educational establishments of the Perfects, who lived together in monastic 
style. 


Testing the Book of the True Gospel by Fire. The Book is removed, 
cnscorched, from 


THE Flames 


(From a sixteenth century cut in the Louvre) 


THE WALDENSES 


From the scrijitural and reforming turn of mind which had been spread by 
means of Pierre de Bruis and Henry, along with the sect of the Cathari, in 
southern France, there arose from the year 1170 the party of the Waldenses 
[or Vaudois] : ^ free from all speculative enthusiasm they consecrated all 
their energies to realise once again apostolic Christendom, with all its 
simplicity and all its inward devotion. About that year began the founder of 
the sect, Peter Waldo or Waldensis from Lyons, with several companions, 


‘ Confusion has been introduced by both friend and foe into the liistory of 
the Waldenses. At first they were confounded with the Cathari or 
Albigenses by Catholics in order to represent them as Manichseans ; by 
reformed writers in order to clear the Albigenses also from the charge of 
Manichseism. Further, the origin of the Waldenses is often referred to an 
earlier period than that of Peter Waldensis, though it is so clearly proved by 
the witness of contemporaries that he is the founder of the sect. 
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to preach the Gospel in the manner of the apostles. At first they had so little 
intention of separating from the church that, when the archbishop of Lyons 
forbade them to preach, they petitioned tlie pope Alexander III in 1179 for 
his permission. But when Lucius III (in 1184) pronounced sentence of 
excommunication against them, then they thought they must obey God 
rather than man, and withdrew from a church which cursed that which 
seemed to them a call from heaven. At first the only question at issue 
between them and the Roman church was on the exclusive right of the 
clergy to preach; and they spread themselves more easily in those countries 
where the deficiency of the church was exposed plainly enough for the 
conviction of all, but where many still felt themselves not less repulsed by 
the Catharism, which was set up in opposition; for instance in France, 
particularly the southern parts, down as far as Aragon, and in northern Italy, 
particularly in Milan. And in every place where they came fresh zeal went 
forth from them among the people, to learn to understand Holy Scripture for 
themselves. The earlier measures taken against the heretics in southern 
France had caused so little liindrance to their extension that they constituted 
the dominant part}’ at the end of the twelfth century in many parts of this 
country. For this reason Innocent III, immediately after his accession to the 
see in 1198, was induced to send legates thither armed with the most 
unlimited powers for the suppression of heretics. After they had produced, 
by forcible measures, effects more apparent than real, Diego, bishop of 
Osma, with Dominic, the subprior of his cathedral, persuaded them in the 
year 1206 to adopt a more apostolic way of proceeding. Now the two 
legates, the Cistercians Peter of Castelnau and Raoul, with these two 


Spaniards, wandered barefoot from place to place and held conferences 
with the heretics on the disputed points (1206 and 1207). When however all 
this continued without effect, they returned again to the old method with 
tenfold cruelty. 


CRIJSADE AGAINST THE ALBIGENSES 


Raymond VI. count of Toulouse, though outwardly a Catholic, had fallen 
out with the ambitious legate Peter of Castelnau. So when the latter in 1208 
was murdered by an unknown hand, the monks threw the blame on the 
count ; and Innocent III seized this opportunity to have a crusade preached 
against liim by Amold, abbot of Citeaux ; for which national jealousy and 
the allurements of tlie delicious south procured great popularity in northern 
France. In order to avert the threatening danger, Raymond sought for 
reconciliation. Innocent granted this with a view to weaken the resistance of 
the victims by division. Wlien, in June, 1209, the count submitted to the 
most humiliating conditions which Milo the papal legate prescribed to him, 
and even took the cross himself from his hands, he only effected the delay 
of the blow destined for himself, that it might strike with so much the 
greater certainty. 


The crusading army assembled against the Albigenses, with the frantic 
Arnold ^ as papal legate at its head, first marched upon the domain of 
Raymond Roger, viscount of Beziers (1209). After the fall of Beziers and 
Carcassonne, the devastated land was conquered. But among the noble 


[‘ This terrible man, in his letter to Innocent III announcing his victories, 
relates hiniself with triumph : ” Our troops sparing neither sex nor age put 
to the sword nearly twenty thousand ; splendid deeds were accomplished in 
the overthrow of the enemies, the whole city was sacked and burned by a 
divine revenge marvellous fierce.” ] 
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crusaders only Simon de Montfort was willing to receive the spoil from tlie 
legate. Next they turned against Raymond of Toulouse, who had been 
spared till now. Extravagant demands, which he could not satisfy, formed 
the pretext for excommunicating and attacking him (1211). The pope 
himself was no longer able to check his own instruments ; the crusade was 
preached with fresh ardour ; the territory of the count was conquered by 
Simon de Montfort, and formally adjudged to him by a council at 
Montpellier in 1215 for his own possession. 


Innocent III did not only confirm this grant at the great Lateran Council in 
this same year, but also held up the principle of the method of procedure 
hitherto adopted against these countries, as a precedent in similar cases. 
Then at length Raymond sought for help in the attachment of his former 
subjects, and after Simon’s death (1218) he made a considerable advance in 
the reconquest of his country, although the pope, witliout ceasing, used 
every means of resistance. When, after the death of Raymond VI (1222), 
Raymond VII regained his whole ancestral heritage, and had even forced 
his enemy Amaury, son of Simon, to a complete surrender, then Honorius 
III, elsewhere so mild, still thought it due to the papal honour to hate the 
father in the son, however guiltless. He stirred up Louis VIII, king of 
France, to conquer Toulouse for himself in a new crusade. Hostilities began 
on the 6th of June, 1226, but tliey were greatly crippled by the death of 
Louis VII on the 18th of November of the same year ; at length Raymond 
obtained peace on the hardest conditions, by which a part of his domain 
passed into the power of France, and the annexation of the rest to this 
kingdom was furthered. 


THE INQUISITION ESTABLISHED 


The unhappiness of this country was accomplished by the horrors of the 
Inquisition which now rose up.’ In order to perpetuate the work of blood 
begun by the papal legate in a permanent institution, the Fourth Lateran 
Council in 1215 made it the chief business of the episcopal synodal 
tribunals to search out and punish heretics ; and the Council of Toulouse 
(1229) achieved the organisation of this episcopal Inquisition. However, 
soon after it was in fact almost annihilated; for in 12-32 and 1233 Gregory 
IX appointed the Dominicans to be the standing papal inquisitors, and 


forthwith they began their hideous work in the countries tainted with 
heresy. In order that the church may not seem to soil herself with blood, the 
secular princes must serve the office as executioner. Louis IX in 1228, 
Frederick II in 1232, the ill-fated Raymond VII in 1233, each passed the 
requisite laws. 


That the new Inquisition might strike more of the guilty, a way of 
proceeding was prescribed for it, to which of necessity many of the guiltless 
must fall victims. Thus armed, this monster raged with most frightful fury 
in southern France, where the heretics had only learned from former events 


[‘ Some Catholic writers would fain excuse St. Dominic from the 
imputation of having founded the Inquisition. It is true he died some years 
before the organisation of that tribunal ; but he established the principles on 
which, and the monkish militia by whom, it was administered. The Sicilian 
Paramo, > traces it up to a much more remote antiquity. According to him, 
God was the first inquisitor, and his condemnation of Adam and Eve 
furnished the model of the judicial forms observed in the trials of the Holy 
Office. The sentence of Adam was the type of the inquisitorial 
“reconciliation,” his subsequent raiment of the skins of animals was the 
model of the sanbenito, and his expulsion from paradise the precedent for 
the confiscation of the goods of heretics. This learned personage deduces a 
succession of inquisitors through the patriarcihs, Moses, Nebuchadrezzar, 
and King David, down to John the Baptist, and even Christ, in whose 
precepts and conduct he finds abundant authority for the tribunal.”’ | 
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to keep themselves more secret. Germany for a short space of time (1231- 
1233) was taught to know the Inquisition in its maddest rage in Conrad of 


Marburg, and in the Dominican monk Conrad Dorso who came to Strasburg 
; and at the same time acquired the most fearful experience of the abuse of 
the new laws against heretics in the crusade on the Stedinger, the lovers of 
freedom, in 1234. But by these events so universal a resistance ao-ainst 
every Inquisition was aroused, that Germany for a long time after remained 
free from this monster. 


In the twelfth century the executions of heretics were for the most part the 
handiwork of the irritated populace, and even found much opposition 
among the clergy. However, the theory of religion, which in the thirteenth 
century was especially flexible, in this case also adapted itself to the 
practice of the church by the vindication of the new laws against heresy. 


Another no less evil result of this period, so fraught with outrage, was that 
the laity were entirely forbidden Holy Scripture, so that the possession of 


a translation of the Bible was forthwith accounted a token of heresy, and 
only translations prepared for the purpose of supporting the Romish church 
were tolerated. 


The regulations which were adopted against the heretics, and the cruel 
manner in which their so-called conversion was pursued, could only 
produce exactly the contrary effect to that they had in view upon their 
convictions. This, however, they did accomplish, that the persecuted 
persons, filled with exaggerated hatred and horror of the church, spread 
themselves with the greatest secrecy over other countries also. Thus in the 
thirteenth century public feeling was roused ever more and more against 
Rome, against the clerg3% and against the abuses of the church, and from 
time to time there rose a stirring sense of the necessity of a reformation to 
counteract them. On comparison of the morals of the clergy with those of 
the heretics, the advantage is decidedly in favour of the latter ; so it cannot 
seem strange if in the thirteenth century we find the earlier parties more 
widely spread than before, and fresh sects springing up alongside of them. 
Yet the number of new names of heretics in this period is far greater than 
that of new parties. The Cathari, or as they are now more commonly called 
the Albigenses or Bulgarians, did not only maintain their ground in 
southern France, but increased in number chiefly in upper Italy, where the 
political distraction of the country was advantageous to them, and where 


Milan continued to be their principal abode. But they spread themselves 
also into the rest of Italy as far as Spain, and throughout Germany ; they 
were very numerous in Bosnia and the adjoining countries, often the 
prevailing party, and they maintained in all lands a close connection with 
each other. 


When the persecutions began, the Waldenses were standing so near the 
Catholic church that a reconciliation seemed to be by no means difficult. 
But the horrors of the persecution had no further effect on the Waldenses 
than to confirm them more and more in their anti-hierarchical system, and 
to place their doctrine and ecclesiastical constitution on a more 


Costume of a Person con-dbmned to be burned, but who confessed be- 
FORE HIS Condemnation 


(From Sigtoria InquiHtionis, 
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independent footing. The more plainly their departure from church teaching 
could vindicate itself as a purification of the church, the more easy 
acceptation they found with the thoughtful of their time. As early as iu the 
thirteenth century they showed themselves in the valleys of Piedmont, in 
which they have maintained themselves until now. Still, not only did they 
spread in other countries, as for instance as far as Germany, but also put in 
circulation among numbers, who did not come over to their society, ideas 
unfavourable to the prevailing faith of the church. 


Besides the old sects, new ones were engendered in the thirteenth century. 
The pantheistic system introduced by Amalric of Bene, after the persecution 


it underwent in Paris in the year 1210, only spread more widely than before. 
In the course of the thirteenth century its disciples might be found in 
different places ; at the end of this century they were already so numerous 
among the Beghards on the Rhine that the people understood them only to 
be meant by the name of Beghards, although they called themselves 
brothers and sisters of the Free Spirit. In the beginning of the fourteenth 
century they made their appearance also in Italy. 


Other sects pass quickly in review before us. As the universal discontent of 
the advancing tyranny of the hierarchy aroused isolated resistances in 
England and in France, so the ill usage of the Hohenstaufen family gave 
rise to a sect in Halle in Swabia (about 1248), which declared the hierarchy 
to be abolished in consequence of its moral corruption of the entire purpose 
of the church. After the extermination of the Hohenstaufen family the 
detestation caused by this deed of the hierarchy was maintained for 
centuries by the expectation that one time an emperor Frederick would 
wreak vengeance in blood on the papacy. This expectation also found place 
among the manifold superstitions, chiefly borrowed from the Fratricelli, 
with which the apostolic brothers from 1260 to 1307 disquieted the north of 
Italy.” 


The statutes of the Council of Toulouse (1229), framed after the successful 
termination of the war against the Albigenses, in order to absolutely 
extirpate every lingering vestige of heresy, form the code of persecution, 
which not merely aimed at suppressing all public teaching but the more 
secluded and secret freedom of thought. It was a system which penetrated 
into the most intimate sanctuary of domestic life ; and made delation not 
merely a merit and a duty, but an obligation also, enforced by tremendous 
penalties. 


The archbishops, bishops, and exempt abbots were to appoint in every 
parish one priest, and three or more lay inquisitors, to search all houses and 
buildings, in order to detect heretics, and to denounce them to the 
archbishop or bishop, the lord, or his bailiff, so as to insure their 
apprehension. The lords were to make the same inquisition in every part of 
their estates. Whoever was convicted of harbouring a heretic forfeited the 
land to his lord, and was reduced to personal slavery. If he was guilty of 


such concealment from negligence, not from intention, he received 
proportionate punishment. Every house in which a heretic was found was to 
be razed to the ground, the farm confiscated. The bailiff who should not be 
active in detecting heretics was to lose his office, and be incapacitated from 
holding it in future. Heretics, however, were not to be judged but by the 
bishop or some ecclesiastical person. 


Anyone might seize a heretic on the lands of another. Heretics who recanted 
were to be removed from their homes, and settled in Catholic cities ; to 
wear two crosses of a different colour from their dress, one on the right 
side, one on the left. They were incapable of any public fimction 
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unless reconciled by the pope or by bis legate. Those wlio recanted from 
fear of death were to be immured forever. All persons, males of the age of 
fourteen, females of twelve, were to take an oath of abjuration of heresy, 
and of their Catholic faith ; if absent, and not appearing within fifteen days, 
they were held suspected of heresy. All persons were to confess, and 
communicate three times a year, or were in like manner under suspicion of 
heresy. No layman was permitted to have any book of the Old or New 
Testament, especially in a translation, unless perhaps the Psalter, with a 
breviary, or the Hours of the Virgin. No one suspected of heresj’ could 
practise as a physician. Care was to be taken that no heretic had access to 
sick or dying persons. All wills were to be made in the presence of a priest. 
No office of trust was to be held by one in evil fame as a heretic. Those 
were in evil fame who were so by common report, or so declared by good 
and grave witnesses before the bishop. 


But statutes of persecution always require new Statutes rising above each 
other in regular gradations of rigour and cruelty. The legate found the 
canons of Toulouse to be eluded or inefficient. He summoned a council at 
Melun, attended by the archbishop of Narbonne and other prelates. The 
unhappy count of Toulouse was compelled to frame the edicts of this 
council into laws for his dominions. The first provision showed that 
persecution had wrought despair. It was directed against those who had 


murdered, or should murder, or conceal the murderers of persecutors of 
heretics. A reward of one mark was set on the head of every heretic, to be 
paid by the town, or village, or district to the captor. 


It was evident that the heretics had now begun to seek concealment in 
cabins, in caves, and rocks, and forests ; not merely was every house in 
which one should be seized to be razed to the ground, but all suspected 
caves or hiding-places were to be blocked up ; with a penalty of twenty-five 
livres of Toulouse to the lord on whose estate such houses or places of 
concealment of evil report should be found. Those who did not assist in m” 
the capture of heretics were liable to punishment. If any one was detected 
after death to have been a heretic, his property was confiscated. Those who 
had made over their estates in trust, before they became heretics, 
nevertheless forfeited such estates. Those who attempted to elude the law 
by moving about, under pretence of trade or pilgrimage, were ordered to 
render an account of their absence. A council at Beziers (1233) enforced 
upon the clergy, under pain of suspension or of deprivation, the 
denunciation of all who should not attend divine service in their churches 
on the appointed days, especially those suspected of heresy. 9 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE WITH A SUSPECT 


The method of proceeding in the courts of the Inquisition was at first 
simple, and not materially different from that in the ordinary courts. But 
gradually the Dominicans, guided by experience, rendered it far more 
complex ; and so shaped their proceedings that the mode of trying heretical 
causes (if the phrase be allowable) became altogether different from that 
usually practised in judicial proceedings. For these good friars, being 
wholly unskilled in forensic affairs, and acquainted with no other tribunal 
than that which in the Romish church is called tlie penitentiary tribunal, 
regulated these new courts of the Inquisition, as far as possible, according 
to the plan of those religious proceedings. And. heiic’ arose that strange 
system 


The important discoveries made by the French consul, De Sarsac, at Telloh 
have first thrown some light on the old Chaldean art in which the whole 
Babylonian-Assyrian art has taken its origin. The question as to whether the 
works of art found there are Semitic or non-Semitic does not concern us 
here. It is more probably the latter. At any rate we are here confronted with 
a civilisation preceding the flourishing period of the known Semitic 
dominion in Babylonia. ^ A temple was found there 53 by 31 metres square 
which shows the same fundamental plan as the later Chaldean architecture, 
that is, a structure of burnt on a foundation of dried brick, the 


^ For a description of these monuments and the history of their discovery, 
as well as for the conclusions which are to be drawn from them for the 
history of art in Mesopotamia, the reader is referred to De Sarsac’s album of 
reproductions [I Art Chalden], also to L. Heerzey, Les fouilles de Chaldee 
in the Revue Archceologique, 1881, new series, vol, xlii, p. 66 ff. and 257. 
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comers exactly facing the points of the compass (not the side as in Egypt), a 
Ziggurat in the centre, the whole, as is seen from stamps on the stones, 
dating from the time of the priest-prince Gudra, who is known from other 
sources, and who rebuilt or founded this temple. Besides, a large number of 
larger and smaller works of art were discovered, cylinders, reliefs, bronze 
objects, especially statues, which had been collected either by the ruler 
already mentioned or by other priestly princes or kings. ^ 


Before building a temple or palace, a religious ceremony took place 
corresponding to what we call to-day laying the corner-stone. Nabuna’id 
relates that in the ruins of the oldest Chaldean temples he looked for the 
foundation stone, the temen which the original kings had placed there, and 
that he had the good fortune to find this corner-stone, whereas several of his 
predecessors had excavated only in vain. In our days such cylindrical tubes 
have been found covered with close writing difficult to decipher, which had 
been placed in little niches at the corners of the foundation facing the four 
points of the compass. Thus at Nimrod, Rawlinson caused excavations to be 
carried on in one of the corners of the tower, feeling sure that he would find 
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of jurisprudence, bearing in many respects the most striking features of 
injustice and wrong. Whoever duly considers this history of their origin will 
be able to account for many things that seem unsuitable, absurd, and 
contrary to justice, in the mode of proceeding against offenders in the courts 
of the Inquisition, e 


When the Inquisition discovered a transgressor of their laws, either by 
common report, or by their spies, or by an informer, he was cited three 
times to appear before them ; and if he did not appear, he was forthwith 
condemned. It was safest to appear on the first citation ; because the longer 
a man delayed the more guilty he would be ; and the Inquisition had their 
spies, and a thousand concealed ways for getting an absconding heretic in 
their power. 


When a supposed heretic was once in the hands of the Inquisition, no one 
dared to inquire after him, or write to him, or intercede for him. When 
everything belonging to the person seized was in their hands, then the 
process began ; and it was protracted in the most tedious manner. 


After many days, or perhaps months, which the accused dragged out in a 
loathsome dungeon, the keeper of the prison asked him, as it were 
accidentally, if he wished to have a hearing. When he appeared before his 
judges, they inquired, just as if they knew nothing about him, who he was, 
and what he wanted. If he wished to be informed what offence he had 
committed, he was admonished to confess his faults himself. If he 
confessed nothing, time was given him for reflection, and he was remanded 
to prison. If, after a long time allowed him, he still confessed nothing, he 
must swear to answer truly to all the questions put to him. If he would not 
swear, he was condemned without further process. If he swore to give 
answer, he was questioned in regard to his whole life, without making 


known to him his offence. He was, however, promised a pardon if he would 
truly confess his offences ; an artifice this, by which his judges often 
learned more than they knew before against him. 


At last the charges against him were presented to him in writing, and 
counsel also was assigned him, who, however, only advised him to confess 
fully his faults. The accuser and informer against him were not made known 
to him, but the real charges against him were put into his hands. He was 
allowed time for his defence ; but his accuser, and the witnesses against 
him, he could know only by conjecture. Sometimes he was so fortunate as 
to discover who they were ; but rarely were they presented before him, and 
confronted with him. 


If his answers did not satisfy the judges, or if the allegations against him 
were not adequately proved, resort was had to torture. Each of these tortures 
was continued as long as, in the judgment of the physician of the 
Inquisition, the man was able to endure them. He might now confess what 
he would, but still the torture would be repeated, first to discover the object 
and motives of the acknowledged offence, and then to make him exjwse his 
accomplices. 


If, when tortured, he confessed nothing, many snares were laid to elicit 
from him unconsciously his offence. The conclusion was that the accused, 
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(From Ilistoria Inquisitionig, U9S) 
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when he seemed to have satisfied the judges, was condemned, according to 
the measure of his offence, to death, or to perpetual imprisonment, or to the 
galleys, or to be scourged ; and he was delivered over to the civil 

authorities, who were intreated to spare his life, as the church never thirsted 


for blood ; but yet they would experience persecution if they did not carry 
the decisions of the court into execution. 


What an infernal device is the Inquisition ! What innocent person could 
escape destruction, if an inquisitor were disposed to destroy him ? A 
heretic, even if he had been acquitted by the pope himself, might still be 
condemned to die by the Inquisition. An equivocal promise of pardon might 
be given to induce him to make confession, but the promise must not be 
fulfilled when the object of it was obtained. Even death did not free a 
person from the jurisdiction of the Inquisition ; for a deceased heretic must 
be burned in effigy. Would not every feeling of humanity be outraged by 
following such horrid principles? The inquisitorial judges did not deny that 
by such proceedings many innocent persons unavoidably perished, along 
with the guilty; but this did not trouble them. ” Better,” they said, ” that a 
hundred innocent persons should be cut off and go to paradise, than let one 
heretic escape, who might poison many souls and plunge them into endless 
perdition.”/ 


JOHN FOXE ON THE EVILS OF THE INQUISITION 


” The abuse of this Inquisition is most execrable. If any word shall pass out 
of the mouth of any, which may be taken in evil part ; yea, though no word 
be spoken, yet if they bear any grudge or evil will against the part)% 
incontinent they command him to be taken, and put in a horrible prison, and 
then find out crimes against him at leisure, and in the meantime no man 
living is so hardy as once to open his mouth for him. If the father speak one 
word for his child, he is also taken and cast into prison as a favourer of 
heretics ; neither is it permitted to any person to enter in to the prisoner ; but 
there he is alone, in a place where he cannot see so much as the ground 
where he is, and is not suffered either to read or write, but there endureth in 
darkness palpable, in horrors infinite, in fear miserable, wrestling with the 
assaults of death. 


” By this it may be esteemed what trouble and sorrow, what pensive sighs 
and cogitations they sustain, who are not thoroughly instructed in holy 
doctrine. Add, moreover, to these distresses and horrors of the prison, the 


injuries, threats, whippings, and scourgings, irons, tortures, and racks which 
they endure. Sometimes also they are brought out, and showed forth in 
some higher place to the people, as a spectacle of rebuke and infamy. And 
thus are they detained there, some many years, and murdered by long 
torments, and whole days together treated much more cruelly, out of all 
comparison, than if they were in the hangman’s hands to be slain at once. 
During all this time, what is done in the process no person knoweth, but 
only the holy fathers and the tormentors, who are sworn to execute the 
torments. All this is done in secret, and (as great mysteries) pass not the 
hands of these holy ones. And after all these torments so many years 
endured in the prison, if any man shall be saved, it must be by guessing ; for 
all the proceedings of the court of that execrable Inquisition are open to no 
man, but all is done in hugger-mugger and in close corners, by ambages, by 
covert ways, and secret counsels. The accuser is secret, the crime secret, the 
witness secret, whatsoever is done is secret, neither is the poor prisoner ever 
advised of 
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anything-. If he can guess who accused him, whereof and wherefore, he 
may be pardoned peradventure of his life ; but this is very seldom, and yet 
he shall not incontinent be set at liberty before he hath long time endured 
infinite torments ; and this is called their ” penitence,” and so is he let go ; 
and yet not so but that he is enjoined, before he pass the inquisitor’s hands, 
that he shall wear a garment of yellow colours for a note of public infamy to 
him and his whole race. And if he cannot guess right, showing to the 
inquisitors by whom he was accused, whereof, and wherefore (as is before 
touched), incontinent the horrible sentence of condemnation is pronounced 
against him, that he shall be burned for an obstinate heretic. And yet the 


sentence is not executed by and by, but after he hath endured imprisonment 
in some heinous prison. “i 


HOW A PENITEKT WAS TREATED 


It was a peculiar horror of the Inquisition that while almost anyone might be 
haled before it, even on an anonymous complaint, hardly anyone ever 
escaped certain penalties. If the fate of the wretch was heavy, who, being 
innocent of heresy would not confess his guilt and therefore was tortured 
until he confessed imaginary guilt, and was then burned to death, hardly 
less was the misery of the victim who rei/ented or recanted and was freed 
from the death penalty. The penalty for recantation can hardly be more 
plainly stated than an actvial order quoted by Llorente, giving the 
punishment awarded by St. Dominic himself to a repentant heretic even 
before the actual organisation of the Inquisition. « 


” To all faithful Christians to whom these presents may come. Friar 
Dominic, canon of Osma, the least of the preachers, greeting in Christ. By 
the authority of the lord abbot of Cister (Citeaux), legate of the apostolic 
see (whose power we exercise) we have reconciled the bearer of these 
presents, Poncio Roger, converted from the sect of the heretics by the grace 
of God ; and we have enjoined him in virtue of the sworn promise which he 
has made to comply with our precepts that on three Sunday festivals he be 
led, stripped, by a priest, who shall scourge him from the Costdme of a 
condemned gates of the city to those of the church. coNIEssEr” “A° ’”””’ 


“We further lay upon him, by way of penance, ,,, ,,.,., 
a. P^ ^, ni 1 (From Inatoria iTiquistUoiltiit 

that he abstain from eating ilesh meat, eggs, cheese, U9i) 
and other foods derived from animals, forever. Save 


only on the day of the resurrection, of Pentecost, and of the Lord’s nativ-ity, 
on which days we command him to partake thereof as a mark of his 


detestation of his former error. He shall observe four Lents in the year, 
abstaining from fish, and shall forever fast and abstain from fish, oil, and 
wine three days in the week, save only when physical infirmities or the 
labours of his station require a dispensation. He shall wear religious 
garments both in shape and colour, with two small crosses sewn on each 
side of his breast. He shall hear mass every day when occasion serves, and 
on feast days he shall assist at vespers in the church. Every day he shall 
recite 
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the Hours for the day and night, and shall repeat the prayer ‘Our Father’ 
seven times during the day, ten times in the night, and twenty times at 
midnight. He shall observe chastity, and shall present this letter one day, in 
the morning, every month, in the town of Cereri to his jJarish priest, whom 
we enjoin to watch over the conduct of Poncio, who shall faithfully observe 
all that is here expressed until the lord legate shall manifest his will. And 
should Poncio fad. in his observance we command that he be held perjured, 
heretic, and excommunicated, and be separated from the company of the 
faithful.” * 


THE HISTORY OF TORTURE 


If the above document gives a foreshadowing of the rigours of the 
Inquisition towards those whose only error was a temporary wavering of 
opinion, what can be expected as the fate of those who persisted in their 
error, or denied it in spite of witnesses ? — surely some distinguished form 
of punishment. Death was not enough, for thus the heretic instantly escaped 
the clutches of the disciplinarians. Torture was the resource. Before taking 
up this blackest subject on the page of human history, it is desirable to trace 
briefly its evolution, for torture was by no means the invention or monopoly 
of the Inquisition, though it has come to be thought so in the popular mind. 


It is only justice to the church and to the zealots of that time to emphasise 
the fact that when the inquisitors sought a tool for special punishment, they 


found it ready at hand, made familiar and natural by the civil law of the day. 
Furthermore torture was a venerable institution. 


The Greeks used torture for cross-examining slaves and at times non- 
residents and even free citizens; the Romans under the republic practised it 
on slaves, and under the empire on citizens; the man accused of treason was 
always liable to it, as well as those whose testimony was open to the charge 
of confusion or inconsistency. Even in Cicero’s time there was a grim 
machinery for the purpose. Torture in England though not legal was 
practised, as it was on the continent, and in Scotland where it had the best 
civil sanction. Even in the United States there is one instance of torture, but 
that was dur-ing the Salem witchcraft insanity, though, like the inquisitorial 
processes, it was conducted by the church and civil government, and like so 
many of the inquisitorial punishments was due to an accusation of sorcery. 
The belief in witchcraft, now obsolete among even the common people, was 
once supported by a papal bull and by Sprenger’s’ tremendous work, called 
The Hammer of Witches, which Henry C. Lea” calls “the most portentous 
monument of superstition which the world has produced.” 


The civil powers had then used torture from time immemorial. The people 
were as used to it in that day as we of to-day are to certain torments of 
animals cooked alive or otherwise worried to death. The crime of treason 
was specifically devoted to torture. As heresy was in the days of temporal 
church power distinctly a crime of treason, the secular authorities were 
ordered to punish it. In fact the church took the stand that it was simply 
hunting for justice, and when it found the accused innocent, it technically 
“intervened” in his behalf and “stayed the arm of the law.” 


But while using these facts to prevent us from thinking of the inquisitors as 
men of diabolical invention unlike their kind or their time in manner of 
thought or action, and while giving these facts their due weight in palliation 


[1 Among the modem apologists for the Inquisition may be named Rodrigo 
»’ and Orto y LaraJJ] 
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of the personal offences of the inquisitors against fundamental principles of 
justice and mercy, we must not forget that, though the church took the idea 
of torture from the civil law and compelled the civil officials to administer 
it, yet the church enlarged the methods of torment and the causes for its use; 
the church forced upon the law and upon the monarchs many extremes of 
cruelty to which they were reluctant and against which they often mutinied. 


And finally, seeing that the best men of the time were supposed to enter the 
church, and that the church appointed as inquisitors only its most 
exemjilary members,’ the defence of the Inquisition by some of its 
apologists on the ground of its origin in the customs of the period, reall} 
amounts to the astounding implication that the best men of the church were 
only a little worse than the average of their time. 


It is stupefying to reflect on the character of the torments which crowds of 
people once watched for hours with joy, and which the supposedly best and 
gentlest spirits, the church fathers, inflicted day after day with all the 
fascination of ingenuity put to its utmost test. Such torments we of to-day 
can neither approve nor permit, and can hardly read of without nausea. 
None the less, lest we forget the horrors to which the doctrine of religious 
intolerance can drive mankind, and lest we lose the lesson of all history that 
no excess of punishment ever yet stopped the human hunger for liberty of 
thought and action, it will be well to place here a few of the more authentic 
instances of inquisitorial outrage. 


We may well begin with the description from contemporaries, such as the 
history of Gonsalvius Montanus” or Gonzalez de Montes, a Spanish 
Protestant, who narrowly escaped death, whose friend was martyred, and 
who published a book on the Inquisition at Heidelberg in 1597. He is 
quoted with others in the history of Limborch,& which was published in 
1692, and based almost solely on the church’s own accounts. « 


A Contemporary Account of tJie Preliminaries to Torture 


The place of torture in the Spanish Inquisition is generally an underground 
and very dark room, to wliich one enters through several doors. There is a 
tribunal erected in it, where the inquisitor, inspector, and secretary sit. 
When the candles are lighted, and the person to be tortured is brought in, 
the executioner, who was waiting for the other, makes an astonishing and 
dreadful appearance. He is covei-ed all over with a black linen garment 
down to his feet, and tied close to his body. His head and face are all hid 
with a long black cowl, only two little holes being left in it for him to see 
through. All this is intended to strike the miserable wretch with greater 
terror in mind and body, when he sees himself going to be tortured by the 
hands of one who thus looks like the very devil.” 


Whilst the officers are getting things ready for the torture, the bishop and 
inquisitor by themselves, and other good men zealous for the faith, 
endeavour to persuade the person to be tortured freely to confess the truth, 
and if he will not, they order the officers to strip him, who do it in an 
instant. Clergymen however must not be tortured by a lay officer or torturer 
unless 


[1 Thus in Spain, Pope Sixtus IV, in a special bull of November 1st, 1478, 
quoted by Llorente, * conferring on Ferdinand and Isabella the power to 
appoint inquisitors, insisted that they be “two or three bishops or 
archbishops, or other competent and honest men, secular or regular priests 
upwards of forty years of age, of good life and customs, masters or 
bachelors of theology, and doctors or licentiates in canon law, by virtue of a 
strict examination.” ] 
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they cannot find any clergymen who know how to do it, or are willing, 
because it would be in vain for the judges to order any clergyman or monk 
to the torture, if there was nobody to inflict it ; and therefore in such a case 
it is usual to torture them by laj’ officers. 


Whilst the person to be tortured is stripping, he is persuaded to confess the 
truth. If he refuses it, he is taken aside by certain good men, and urged to 


confess, and told by them that if he confesses, he will not be put to death, 
but only be made to swear that he will not return to the heresy he hath 
abjured. The inquisitor and bishop promise the same, unless the person be a 
relapse. 


If he is persuaded neither by threatenings nor promises to confess his crime, 
he is tortured either more lightly or grievously, according as his crime 
requires, and frequently interrogated during the torture, upon those articles 
for which he is put to it, beginning with the lesser ones, because they think 
he will sooner confess the lesser matters than the greater. According to the 
directions of Royas,” one of the Spanish inquisitors : ” The criminals are 
with great care and diligence to be admonished by the inquisitors, and 
especially when they are under torture, that they should not by any means 
bear false witness against themselves or others, through fear of punishment 
or torments, but speak the truth only. Nor may the inquisitors promise 
pardon or forgiveness of the offence, to compel the criminals to confess 
crimes which they have not committed, out of their great zeal to inquire out 
the truth. And such a false confession the accused person may safely 
revoke.” 


The inquisitors themselves must interrogate the criminals during their 
torture, nor can they commit this business to others, unless they are engaged 
in other important affairs, in which case they may depute certain good and 
skilful men for the purpose. Although in other nations criminals are 
publicly tortured, yet in Spain it is forbidden by the royal law for any to be 
present whilst they are torturing, besides the judges, secretaries, and 
torturers. The inquisitors must also choose proper torturers, born of ancient 
Christians, who must be bound by oath by no means to discover their 
secrets, nor to report anything that is said. The judges also usually protest 
that if the criminal should happen to die under his torture, or by reason of it, 
or should suffer the loss of any of his limbs, it is not to be imputed to them, 
but to the criminal himself, who will not plainly confess the truth before he 
is tortured. A heretic may not only be interrogated concerning himself, but 
in general also concerning his companions and accomplices in his crime, 
his teachers and his disciples, for he ought to discover them, though he be 
not interrogated ; but when he is interrogated concerning them, he is much 


objects similar to those which had been met with elsewhere. He relates his 
discovery as follows : ” At the end of half an hour a small cavity was found. 
‘ Bring me,’ ” said Rawlinson to the man in charge of the digging, ” ‘ bring 
me the dedicatory cylinder.’ The workman put his hand into the hole and 
showed the cylinder ; those present could not believe their eyes and looked 
at each other in amazement. The cylinder, covered with inscriptions, then 
came out of the hiding-place where it had been placed probably by the 
hands of Nebuchadrezzar himself, and where it had lain for twenty-nine 
centuries.” In the fruitful excavations which he undertook at Telloh, De 
Sarsac made similar discoveries. ” I found,” said he, ” at a depth of scarcely 
thirty centimeters under the original soil, four cubes of masonry of large 
bricks and bitumen, measuring eighty centimeters on each side. In the 
centre of these cubes was a cavity of twenty-seven centimeters by twelve 
and by thirty-five of depth. This cavity filled with yellow sand enclosed a 
statuette of bronze, representing now a man kneeling, again a woman 
standing, sometimes also a bull. At the foot of each statue, us”::ally 
embedded in the bitumen which lined the cavity, were found two stone 
tablets, one white, the other black. It was the black one which usually bore 
an inscription in cuneiform characters, like or almost like the one carved on 
the figure of bronze.” Moreover De Sarsac in place of statuettes found 
cones of clay in the shape of large nails with hemispherical heads, and 
having an inscription around the stem.w 


It has been believed that three stages of development may be detected in 
this ancient art. To the first belong the reliefs, which represent scenes of war 
and burial which have not yet been satisfactorily explained, drawn very 
awkwardly and comparatively rough and primitive. This stage represents 
the infancy of art. To the second stage are counted the eight statues of 
Gudea and the one of Ur-ba-‘u which are carved with great skill and fine 
artistic feeling out of hard stone, as it appears of diorite. 


The strength which characterises the sculptural efforts of the Babylonians 
and especially of the Assyrians, is already manifest, although without that 
exaggeration of the muscles and joints which is so pronounced with the 
latter. Hands and feet in particular are most carefully executed. The heads 
are totally different from the hairy and bearded Assyrian, or even early 
Babylonian heads. They are perfectly clean shaven, but sometimes 


more obliged to discover them than his accomplices in any other the most 
grievous crimes. 


A person also suspected of heresy, and fully con\acted, may be tortured 
upon another account, i.e., to discover his companions and accomplices in 
the crime. This must be done when he hesitates, or it is half fully proved at 
least that he was actually present with them, or he hath such companions 
and accomplices in his crime ; for in tliis case he is not tortured as a 
criminal, but as a witness. But he who makes full confession of himself is 
not tortured upon a different account; whereas if he be a negative, he may 
be tortured upon another account, to discover his accomplices and other 
heretics, though he be full convicted himself, and it be half fully proved that 
he hath such accomplices. The reason of the difference in these cases is this, 
because he who confesses against himself would certainly much rather 
confess against other heretics if he knew them. But it is otherwise when the 
criminal is a negative. 
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Whilst these things are doing, the notary writes everytliing down in the 
process, as what tortures were inflicted, concerning what matters the 
prisoner was interrogated, and what he answered. If by these tortures they 
cannot draw from him a confession, they show him other kind of tortures 
and tell him he must undergo all of them, unless he confesses the truth. If 
neither by this means they can extort the truth, they may, to terrify him and 
engage him to confess, assign the second or third day to continue, not to 
repeat, the torture, till he hath undergone all those kinds of them to which 
he is condemned. 


The degrees of tortures formerly used were five, which were inflicted in 
their turn, and are described by Julius Clarus” [member of the council to 
Philip II of Spain] . ” Know therefore,” says he, ” that there are five degrees 
of torture, viz., first, the being threatened to be tortured ; secondly, being 
carried to the place of torture ; thirdly, by stripping and binding ; fourthly, 
the being hoisted upon the rack ; fifthly, squassation.” 


The stripping is performed without any regard to humanity or honour, not 
only to men, but to women and virgins, though the most virtuous and 
chaste, of whom they have sometimes many in their prison. For they cause 
them to be stripped, even to their very shifts, which they afterwards take 
off, forgive the expression, and then put on them straight linen drawers, and 
then make their arms naked quite up to their shoulders. 


As to squassation, it is thus performed : the prisoner hath his hands bound 
behind his back, and weights tied to his feet, and then he is drawn up on 
high till his head reaches the very pulley. He is kept hanging in this manner 
for some time, that by the greatness of the weight hanging at his feet all his 
joints and limbs may be dreadfully stretched, and on a sudden he is let 
down with a jerk, by the slacking the rope, but kept from coming quite to 
the ground, by which terrible shake his arms and legs are all disjointed, 
whereby he is put to the most exquisite pain ; the shock which he receives 
by the sudden stop of the fall, and the weight at his feet stretching his whole 
body more intensely and cruelly.” 


The inquisitors sometimes shamefully and rashly proceed to the torture of 
innocent persons, as will evidently appear by one instance, not to mention 
more, given us by Gonsalviuso. “They apprehended in the Inquisition at 
Seville a noble lady, Joan Bohorquia, the wife of Fi-ancis Varquius, a very 
eminent man, and lord of Higuera, and daughter of Peter Garsia Xeresius, a 
wealthy citizen of Seville. The occasion of her imprisonment was that her 
sister, Mary Bohorquia, a young lady of eminent piety, who was afterwards 
burned for her pious confession, had declared in her torture that she had 
several times conversed with her sister concerning her own doctrine. When 
she was first imprisoned, she was about six months gone with child, upon 
which account .she was not so straightly confined, nor used with that 
cruelty which the other prisoners were treated with, out of regard to the 
infant she carried in her. 


” Eight days after her delivery, they took the child from her, and on the 
fifteenth shut her close up, and made her undergo the fate of the other 
prisoners, and began to manage her with their usual arts and rigour. In so 
dreadful a calamity she had only this comfort, that a certain pious young 
woman, who was afterwards burned for her religion by the inquisitors, was 


allowed her for her companion. This young creature was, on a certain day, 
carried out to her torture, and being returned from it into her jail, she was so 
shaken, and had all her limbs so miserably disjointed, that when she laid 
upon her bed of rushes it rather increased her misery than gave her rest, so 
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that she could not turn herself without the most excessive pain. In this 
condition, as Bohorquia had it not in her power to show her any, or but 
very-little outward kindness, she endeavoured to comfort her mind with 
great tenderness. The girl had scarce begun to recover from her torture, 
when Bohorquia was carried out to the same exercise, and was tortured with 
such diabolical cruelty upon the rack, that the rope pierced and cut into the 
very bones in several places, and in this manner she was brought back to 
prison, just ready to expire, the blood immediately running out of her mouth 
in great plenty. Undoubtedly they had burst her bowels, insomuch that the 
eighth daj’ after her torture she died. 


” And when, after all, they could not procure sufficient evidence to 
condemn her, though sought after and procured by all their inquisitorial arts, 
yet as the accused person was born in that place, where they were obliged to 
give some account of the affair to the people, and indeed could not by any 
means dissemble it, in the first act of triumph appointed her death, tliey 
commanded her sentence to be pronounced in these words : ‘Because this 
lady died in prison (without doubt suppressing the causes of it), and was 
found to be innocent upon inspecting and diligently examining her cause, 
therefore the holy tribunal pronounces her free from all charges brought 
against her b}’ the fiscal, and absolving her from any further process, doth 
restore her both as to her innocence and reputation, and commands all her 
effects, which had been confiscated, to be restored to those to whom they of 
right belonged,’ etc. And thus, after they had murdered her by torture with 
savage cruelty, they pronounced her innocent ! ” o 


limboech’s account op the fate op a jew 


The method of torturing and the degree of tortures used in the Spanish 
Inquisition will be well understood from the history of Isaac Orobio, a Jew, 
and doctor of physic, who was accused to the Inquisition as a Jew by a 
certain Moor, his servant, who had by his order before this been whipped 
for thieving ; and four years after this he was again accused by a certain 
enemy of his for another fact, which would have proved him a Jew. But 
Orobio obstinately denied that he was one. I will here give the account of 
his torture, as I had it from his own mouth. After three whole years which 
he had been in jail, and several examinations, and the discovery of the 
crimes to him of which he was accused, in order to his confession and his 
constant denial of them, he was at length carried out of his jail, and through 
several turnings brought to the place of torture. This was towards the 
evening. 


It was a large underground room, arched, and the walls covered with black 
hangings. The candlesticks were fastened to the wall, and the whole room 
enlightened with candles placed in them. At one end of it there was an 
enclosed place like a closet, where the inquisitor and notary sat at a table, so 
that the place seemed to him as the very mansion of death, everything 
appearing so terrible and awful. Here the inquisitor again admonished him 
to confess the truth before his torments began. 


When he answered he had told the truth, the inquisitor gravely protested 
that, since he was so obstinate as to suffer the torture, the Holy Office 
would be innocent, if he should shed his blood, or even expire in his 
torments. When he had said this, he put a linen garment over his body, and 
drew it so very close on each side, as almost squeezed huu to death. When 
he was almost dying, they slackened at once the sides of the garment, 
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and after he began to breathe again, the sudden alteration put him to the 
most grievous anguish and pain. When he had overcome this torture, the 


same admonition was repeated, that he would confess the truth in order to 
prevent further torment. 


And as he persisted in his denial, they tied his thumbs so very tightly with 
small cords as made the extremities of them greatly swell, and caused the 
blood to spurt out from under his nails. After this he was placed %vith his 
back against a wall and fixed ujjon a little bench. Into the wall were 
fastened little iron pulleys, through which there were ropes drawn, and tied 
round his body in several places, and especially his arms and legs. The 
executioner drawing these ropes with great violence, fastened his body with 
them to the wall so that his hands and feet, and especially his fingers and 
toes being bound so straightly with them, put him to the most exquisite 
pain, and seemed to him just as though he had been dissolving in flames. In 
the midst of these torments the torturer, of a sudden, drew the bench from 
under him, so that the miserable wretch hung by the cords without anything 
to support him, and by the weight of his body drew the knots yet much 
closer. 


After this a new kind of torture succeeded. There was an instrument like a 
small ladder, made of two upright pieces of wood and five cross ones 
sharpened before. This the torturer placed over against him, and by a certain 
proper motion struck it with great violence against both his shins, so that he 
received upon each of them at once five violent strokes, which put him to 
such intolerable anguish that he fainted away. After he came to himself, 
they inflicted on him the last torture. 


The torturer tied ropes about Orobio’s wrists and then put those ropes about 
his own back, which was covered with leathei-, to prevent his hurting 
himself. Then falling backwards and putting his feet up against the wall, he 
drew them with all his might till they cut through Orobio’s flesh, even to the 
very bones ; and this torture was repeated thrice, the ropes being tied about 
his arms about the distance of two fingers’ breadth from the former wound, 
and drawn with the same violence. 


But it happened that, as the ropes were drawing the second time, they slid 
into the first wound, which caused so great an effusion of blood that he 
seemed to be dying. Upon this the physician and surgeon, who are always 
ready, were sent for out of a neighbouring apartment to ask their advice 


whether the torture could be continued without danger of death, lest the 
ecclesiastical judges should be guilty of an irregularity if the criminal 
should die in his torments. 


They, who were far from being enemies to Orobio, answered that he had 
strength enough to endure the rest of the torture, and hereby preserved him 
from having the tortures he had already endured repeated on him, because 
his sentence was that he should suffer them all at one time, one after 
another. So that if at any time they are forced to leave off through fear of 
death, all the tortures, even those already suffered, must be successively 
inflicted to satisfy the sentence. Upon this the torture was repeated the third 
time, and then it ended. After this he was bound up in his own clothes and 
carried back to his prison, and was scarce healed of his wounds in seventy 
days. And, inasmuch as he made no confession under his torture, he was 
condemned, not as one convicted, but suspected of Judaism, to wear for two 
whole years the infamous habit called sambenito, and it was further decreed 
that after that term he should suffer perpetual banishment from the kingdom 
of Seville. 
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Gonsalviuso tells us of another kind of torture. There is a wooden bench, 
which they call ” the wooden horse,” made hollow like a trough, so as to 
contain a man lying on his back at full length, about the middle of which 
there is a round bar laid across, upon which the back of the person is placed, 
so that he lies upon the bar instead of being let into the bottom of the 
trough, with his feet much higher than his head. As he is lying in this 
posture, his arms, thighs, and shins are tied round with small cords or 
strings, which being drawn with screws at proper distance from each other, 
cut into the very bones, so as to be no longer discerned. 


The Tormento di Toca 


Besides this, the torturer throws over his mouth and nostrils a thin cloth, so 
that he is scarce able to breathe through them, and in the meanwhile a small 
stream of water like a thread, not drop by drop, falls from on high upon the 
mouth of the person lying in this miserable condition and so easily sinks 
down the thin cloth to the bottom of his throat, so that there is no possibility 
of breathing, his mouth being stopped with water and his nostrils with the 
cloth, so that the poor wretch is in the same agony as persons ready to die, 
and breathing out their last. When this cloth is drawn out of his throat, as it 
often is, that he may answer to the questions, it is all wet with water and 
blood, and is like pulling his bowels through his mouth. 


The Chafing-dish; The Water-cure 


There is also another kind of torture peculiar to this tribunal, which they 
call the fire. They order a large iron chafing-dish full of lighted char-coal to 
be brought in and held close to the soles of the tortured person’s feet, 
greased over with lard, so that the heat of the fire may more quickly pierce 
through them. 


This is inquisition by torture, when there is only half full proof of their 
crime. However, at other times torments are sometimes inflicted upon 
persons condemned to death, as a punishment preceding that of death. Of 
this we have a remarkable instance in William Lithgow,’” an Englishman, 
who, as he tells us in his travels, was taken up as a spy in Malaga, and was 
exposed to the most cruel torments upon the Wooden Horse. But when 
nothing could be extorted from him, he was delivered to the Inquisition as 
an heretic. He was condemned, in the beginning of Lent, to suffer the night 
following eleven most cruel torments, and after Easter to be carried 
privately to Grenada, there to be buried at midnight, and his ashes to be 
scattered into the air ; when night came on his fetters were taken off, then 
he was stripped naked, put upon his knees, and his head lifted up by force ; 
after which, opening his mouth with iron instruments, they filled his belly 
with water till it came out of his jaws. Then they tied a rope hard about his 
neck, and in this condition rolled him seven times the whole length of the 
room, till he almost quite strangled. After this they tied a small cord about 
both his great toes, and hung him up thereby with his head down, letting 
him remain in this condition till all the water discharged itself out of his 


mouth, so that he was laid on the ground as just dead, and had his irons put 
on him again. But beyond all expectation, and by a very singular accident, 
he was delivered out of jail, escaped death, and fortunately sailed home to 
England.* 
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Details of another revolting case are quoted by Limborch from an official 
contemporary document, which may best be reproduced here in its original 
form.a 


THE PROCEEDINGS AGAINST AN ENGLISHWOMAN 


Elizabeth Vasconcellos, now in the city of Lisbon, doth, on the 10th day of 
December, anno 1706, in the presence of John Milner, Esq., her majesty’s 
consul-general of Portugal, and Joseph Willcocks, minister of the English 
factory at Lisbon, declare and testify : 


That she was born at Arlington, in the county of Devon, and a daughter of 
John Chester, Esq., bred up in the church of England; and in the eleventh 
year of her age her uncle, David Morgan, of Cork, intending to go and settle 
in Jamaica as a physician, by her father’s consent, he having several 
children, took her with him to provide for her. 


In 1685, they went in an English ship, and near the island they were 
attacked by two Turkish shiADS ; in the fight her uncle was killed, but the 
ship got clear into Madeira, and she, though left destitute, was entertained 
by Mr. Bedford, a merchant, with whom, and other English, she lived as a 
servant till 1696. In that year she was married by the chaplain of an English 
man-of-war to Cordoza de Vasconcellos, a physician of that island, and 
lived with him eight years, and never in the least conformed to the Romish 
church. 


In 1704, her husband being gone on a voyage to Brazil, she fell dangerously 
ill, and, being light-headed, a priest gave her the sacrament, as she was told 
afterwards, for she remembered nothing of it. It pleased God she recovered, 
and then they told her she had changed her religion, and must conform to 
the Romish church, which she denied and refused to conform; and 
thereupon, by the bishop of that island, she was imprisoned nine months, 
and then sent prisoner to the Inquisition at Lisbon, where she arrived the 
19th of December, 1705. The secretary of the house took her effects, in all 
above i;500; she was then sworn, that that was all she was worth, and then 
put into a straight dark room, about five feet square, and there kept nine 
mouths and fifteen days. 


That the first nine days she had only bread and water, and a wet straw bed 
to lie on. On the ninth day, being examined, she owned herself a Protestant, 
and would so continue ; she was told she had conformed to the Romish 
church, and must persist in it or burn, she was then remanded to her room ; 
and after a month’s time brought out again, and persisting in her answer as 
to her religion, they bound her hands behind her, stripped her back naked, 
and lashed her with a whip of knotted cords a considerable time, and told 
her afterwards that she must kneel down to the court, and give thanks for 
their merciful usage of her, which she positively refused to do. 


After fifteen days she was again brought forth and examined, and a crucifix 
being set before her, she was commanded to bow down to it and worship it, 
which she refusing to do, they told her that she must expect to be 
condemned to the flames, and be burned with the Jews, at the next auto eda 
fe, which was nigh at hand. Upon this she was remanded to her prison again 
for thirty days, and being then brought out, a red hot iron was got ready, and 
brought to her in a chafing-dish of burning coals, and her breast being laid 
open, the executioner, with one end of tlie red hot iron, which 
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was about the bigness of a large seal, burned her to the bone in three several 
places, on the right side, one hard by the other, and then sent her to her 


prison, without any plaster, or other application, to heal the sores, which 
were very painful to her. 


A month after this she had another severe whipping, as before ; and in the 
beginning of August she was brought before the table, a great number of 
inquisitors being present, and was questioued, whether she would [)rofess 
the Romish religion or burn. She replied, she had always been a Protestant, 
and was a subject of the queen of England, who was able to protect her, and 
she doubted not would do it, were her condition known to the English 
residing in Lisbon ; but as she knew nothing of that, her resolution was to 
continue a Protestant, though she were to burn for it. To this they answered 
that her being the queen of England’s subject signified nothing in the 
dominions of the king of Portugal ; that the English residing in Lisbon were 
heretics, and would certainly be damned ; and that it was the mercy of that 
tribunal to endeavour to rescue her out of the flames of hell, but if her 
resolution were to burn rather than profess the Romish religion, they would 
give her a trial of it beforehand. 


Accordingly the officers were ordered to seat her in a fixed chair, and to 
bind her arms and her legs, that she could make no resistance, nor motion, 
and the physician being j)laced by her, to direct the court how far they 
might torture her without hazard of life, her left foot was made bare, and an 
iron slipper, red hot, being immediately brought in, her foot was fastened 
into it, which continued on burning her to the bone, till such time as by 
extremity of pain she fainted away, and the physician declaring her life was 
in danger, they took it off, and ordered her again to her prison. 


On the 19th of August she was again brought out, and whipped after a cruel 
manner, and her back was all over torn, and being threatened with more and 
greater tortures, and, on the other hand, being promised to be set at liberty if 
she would subscribe such a paper as they should give her, though she could 
have undergone death, yet not being able to endure a life of so much misery, 
she consented to subscribe, as they would have her, and accordingly, as she 
was directed wrote at the bottom of a large paper, which contained she 
knew not what ; after which they advised her to avoid the company of all 
English heretics, and not restoring to her anything of all the plate, goods, or 
money she brought in with her, and engaging her by oath to keep secret all 


seemingly decked with an artificial hair arrangement or something of that 
sort ; all just as in Egypt. In addition, an attempt to suggest the folds of dra 
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peries is seen, which we do not find among the Babylonians and Assyrians 
nor the Egyptians, but only later among the Persians and Greeks. In the 
third so-called classic period are placed works of art of most finished 
execution, which show a decided advance, among which are pictures, in 
which beard and hair are worked out with the greatest care. 


It would be exaggerated scepticism to deny that these art productions 
exceed in antiquity, nearly everything found in Babylonia until now. The 
only exception could be tlie beautiful cylinder of the time of Sargon I, if we 
assume that this monarch reigned about 3800 B.C., and that this work of art 
is of his time. But this is by no means established as a fact. 


It can also not be denied that these creations of early Chaldaic art, although 
in some instances only feeble attempts, in others, however, are of such 
finished perfection, that in succeeding periods they were never excelled and 
seldom equalled. 


We have here a similar case to one in Egypt, where, for instance, under the 
kings of the fourth dynasty, sculpture reached an eminence, which nothing 
of later date ever approached, and where the oldest works of art have a 
value which none of the Egyptian sculptures of the following centuries can 
claim. In both these countries therefore there is an early, surprisingly rapid 
development, followed by a speedy decline ; where even in succeeding 
brilliant epochs no successful attempts to equal the results of the first 
florescence were ever made. Such a phenomenon is all the more striking 
when it is considered that these latei-epochs, whether in Egypt, in Babel, or 
in Asshur, were by no means periods of degeneration, but show, although 
with continual fluctuations, marked progress in literature, science, 


that had been done to her, turned her out of doors, destitute of all relief, but 
what she received from the help and compassion of charitable Christians. 


The above said Elizabeth Vasconcellos did solemnly affirm and declare the 
above written deposition to be true, the day and year above written. 


John Milner, Joseph Willcocks. Lisbon, January 8th, 1707, n.s. 


(A copy examined from the original, by J. Blisse.)* 


inquisitorial documents 


That the above affidavit is not a mere party document is only too plainly 
proved by the very manual of procedure, the Cartilla of tiie Inquisition at 
Seville, which W. H. RuleV has translated. It was meant for the guidance 
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of all the Spanish inquisitors, and its business-like calm is not its least 
horrible feature, as is this insistence upon a full report of the torture and its 
results: « 


Hoiv the Record was. Kept 


” Tf the criminal is under age, the guardian must be present at pronouncing 
sentence, in order that he may appeal if he wishes ; but he must not be 
present at the torture. 


” All that the criminal says has to be set down, and the questions that were 
put to him, and his answers, without omitting anything, and how they 
ordered him to be stripped, and his arms to be bound, and the rounds of 
cord that are put on him, and how they ordered him to be placed on a rack, 
and to bind his legs, head, and arms, and how he was bound, and how they 
ordered the garrotes to be put on, and how they were put on, and how 


compressed, declaring if it was on leg, thigh, or shin, or arms, etc., and what 
was Said to him at each of these operations. 


” Tf the torture is of pulley, it must be entered how the irons were put ; and 
the weight or weights, and how he was hoisted, and how many times, and 
how long he was up each time. If it is of rack, it shall be said how the toca ‘ 
was put on him, and how many pitchers of water were thrown over him, 
and how much each contained.” 3/ 


The Proper Form of Torture for Women 


Even more ghastly is the blank form for convenience in recording the 
various steps. The following from the same manual, as translated by Riile,2/ 
corroborates the testimony of Elizabeth Vasconcellos quoted above, 
inasmuch as it prescribes the gentler forms of discipline to be used when the 
errant one was a woman. There is something peculiarly terrible in the very 
omission of a special name and the consequent thought of the number of 
wretches whose vain words and torments were thus recorded. a 


” She was told to tell the truth, or orders would be given to strip her. She 
said, etc. She was commanded to be stripped naked. 


” She was told to tell the truth, or orders would be given to cut off her hair. 
She said, etc. 


” Orders were given to cut off her hair ; and when it was taken off, she was 
examined by the doctor and surgeon, who said there was not any objection 
to her being put to the torture. 


” She was told to tell the truth, or she would be commanded to mount the 
rack. She said, etc. 


” She was commanded to mount, and she said, etc. 


” She was told to tell the truth, or her body should be bound. She said, etc. 
She was ordered to be bound. 


” She was told to tell the truth, or, if not, they would order her right foot to 
be made fast for the trampazo./ She said, etc. They commanded it to be 
made fast. 


” She was told to tell the truth, or they would command her left foot to be 
made fast for the trampazo. She said, etc. They commanded it to be made 
fast. She said, etc. It was ordered to be done. 


[1 In the tormento cle toca, a gauze bag was placed in the throat and water 
poured in it, forciniT the gauze gradually down the oesophagus into the 
stomach. Other torments were the gradual pouring of water drop by drop on 
one spot of the body, and the great swinging pendulum, oTpe’ndola, with 
the knife affixed, as described in Poe’s haunting story. ] 


[°^The trampazo was an iron shoe heated red hot and clamped to the bare 
foot. 
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” She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the binding of the right 
arm to be stretched. She said, etc. It was commanded to be done. And the 
same with the left arm. It was ordered to be executed. 


” She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the fleshy part of her 
right arm to be made fast for the garrote. She said, etc. It was ordered to be 
made fast. 


“And by the said lord inquisitor it was repeated to her many times that she 
should tell the truth, and not let herself be brought into so great torment ; 
and the physician and surgeon were called in, who said, etc. And the 
criminal, etc. And orders were given to make it fast. 


” She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the first turn of 
mancuerda. She said, etc. It was commanded to be done. 


” She was told to tell the truth, or they would command the garrote to be 
applied again to the right arm. She said, etc. It was ordered to be done. 


” She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the second turn of 
mancuerda. She said, etc. It was commanded to be done. 


” She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the garrote to be applied 
again to the left arm. She said, etc. It was ordered to be done. 


” She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the third turn of 
mancuerda. She said, etc. It was commanded to be done. 


” She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the trampazo to be laid 
on the right foot. She said, etc. It was commanded to be done. 


” For women you do not go beyond this. ” V 


LATER HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION IN SPAIN 


It would be gratuitously harrowing to multiply such “instances of human 
misery, and we may return to the chronicle of the progress of the 
Inquisition, leading up to its culmination in Spain and Portugal, instances of 
whose severity have already been quoted. It is a pitiful chronicle, and one 
that the humanitarian might well wish to pass over in silence ; but one 
which the historian cannot altogether ignore. « 


The notion of heresy was enlarged so as to compreliend not only the 
slightest deviation from the creed of the church, but also usury, sorcery, 
contempt of the cross and clergy, dealings with Jews, etc. 


The people in many places rose up against the inquisitors, as in Albi, and 
Narbonne (1234), and Toulouse; and in France, where the Inquisition had 
first been put in force, it was first abolished.’ The Jesuits sought to restore 
the Inquisition in Bavaria (1.599), and during the Thirty Years’ War found 
an occasional victim ; but Maria Theresa abolished it in her kingdom, and it 
soon afterwards disappeared in Germany. It had no hold in England, 


Sweden, Norway, or Denmark ; but in Spain, Portugal, and the Netherlands 
it enjoyed a luxuriant growth. “ 


The tribunal, after having been successively adopted in Italy and Germany, 
was introduced into Aragon, where, in 12-42, additional provisions were 
framed by the Council of Tarragona, on the basis of those of 1233, which 
may properly be considered as the primitive instructions of the Holy Office 
in Spain. 


\} Philip the Pair in the course of his war with Pope Boniface VIII 
condemned the Inquisition, though he burned the Templars ; or as Dean 
Kitchin puts it, the Inquisition ” was effectively used by Philip the Fair to 
crush the Templars, though that greedy prince quickly interfered when he 
found the Inquisition laying hands on his special preserves, the wealthy 
Jews. ‘ ‘ See the Papacy. | 
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This ” ancient ” Inquisition, as it is termed, bore the same odious 
peculiarities in its leading features as the modern ; the same impenetrable 
secrecy in its proceedings, the same insidious modes of accusation, a 
similar iise of torture, and similar penalties for the offender. A sort of 
manual, drawn up by Eymerich,P an Aragonese inquisitor of the fourteenth 
century, for the instruction of the judges of the Holy Office, prescribes all 
those ambiguous forms of interrogation by which the unwary and perhaps 
innocent victim might be circumvented. The arm of persecution, however, 
fell with sufficient heaviness, especially during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, on the unfortunate Albigenses, who, from the proximity and 
political relations of Aragon and Provence, had become numerous in the 
former kingdom. The persecution appears, however, to have been chiefly 
confined to this unfortunate sect, and there is no evidence that the Holy 
Office, notwithstanding papal briefs to that effect, was fully organised in 
Castile before the reign of Isabella. This is perhaps imputable to the paucity 
of heretics in that kingdom. It cannot, at any rate, be charged to any 
lukewarmness in its sovereigns ; since they, from the time of St. Ferdinand, 
who heaped the fagots on the blazing pile with his own hands, down to that 


of John II, Isabella’s father, who hunted the unhappy heretics of Biscay like 
so many wild beasts among the mountains, had ever evinced a lively zeal 
for the orthodox faith. 


By the middle of the fifteenth century, the Albigensian heresy had been 
nearly extirpated by the Inquisition of Aragon; so that this infernal engine 
might have been suffered to sleep undisturbed from want of sufficient fuel 
to keep it in motion, when new and ample materials were discovered in the 
unfortunate race of Israel, on whom the sins of their fathers have been so 
unsparingly visited by every nation in Christendom among whom they have 
sojourned, almost to the present century. 


Under tlie Visigothic empire the Jews multiplied exceedingly in Spain, and 
were permitted to acquire considerable power and wealth. But no sooner 
liad their Arian masters embraced the orthodox faith than they began to 
testify their zeal by pouring on the Jews the most pitiless storm of 
persecution. One of their laws alone condemned the whole race to slavery ; 
and Montesquieuac! remarks, without much exaggeration, that to the Gothic 
code may be traced all the maxims of the Modern Inquisition, the monks of 
the fifteenth century only copying, in reference to the Israelites, the bishops 
of the seventh. 


State of the Jews in Spain 


After the Saracenic invasion, which the Jews, perhaps with reason, are 
accused of having facilitated, they resided in the conquered cities and were 
permitted to mingle with the Arabs on nearly equal terms. The Jews 
accordingly, under these favourable auspices, not only accumulated wealth 
with their usual diligence, but gradually rose to the highest civil dignities, 
and made great advances in various departments of letters. 


The ancient Castilians of the same period, very different from their Gothic 
ancestors, seem to have conceded to the Israelites somewhat of the feelings 
of respect which were extorted from them by the superior civilisation of the 
Spanish Arabs. We find eminent Jews residing in the courts of the Christian 
princes, directing their studies, attending them as physicians, or more 
frequently administering their finances. For this last vocation they seem to 


have had a natural aptitude ; and, indeed, the correspondence which they 
maintained with the different countries of Europe by means of their own 
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countrymen, who acted as the brokers of almost every people among whom 
they were scattered during the Middle Ages, afforded them peculiar 
facilities both in politics and commerce. We meet with Jewish scholars and 
statesmen attached to the courts of Alfonso X, Alfonso XI, Pedro the Cruel, 
Henry (Enrique) II, and other princes. Their astronomical science 
recommended them in a special manner to Alfonso el Sabio, who employed 
them in the construction of his celebrated tables. James I of Aragon 
condescended to receive instruction from them in ethics; and in the fifteenth 
century we notice Juan (John) II of Castile employing a Jewish secretary in 
the compilation of a national Cavr cionero. 


But all this royal patronage proved incompetent to protect the Jews when 
their flourishing fortunes had risen to a sufficient height to excite popular 
envy, augmented as it was by that profuse ostentation of equipage and 
apparel for which this singular people, notwithstanding their avarice, have 
usually shown a predilection. Stories were circulated of their contempt for 
the Catholic worship, their desecration of its most holy symbols, and of 
their crucifixion, or other sacrifice, of Christian children at the celebration 
of their own passover. With these foolish calumnies, the more probable 
charge of usury and extortion was industriously preferred against them ; till 
at length, towards the close of the fourteenth century, the fanatical populace, 
stimulated in many instances by the no less fanatical clergy, and perhaps 
encouraged by the numerous class of debtors to the Jews, who found this a 
convenient mode of settling their accounts, made a fierce assault on this 
unfortunate people in Castile and Aragon, breaking into their houses, 


violating their most private sanctuaries, scattering their costly collections 
and furniture, and consigning the wretched proprietors to indiscriminate 
massacre, without regard to sex or age. 


A Jew of the Middle Ages 


” Conversion ” of the Jews 


In this crisis the only remedy left to the Jews was a real or feigned 
conversion to Christianity. St. Vincent Ferrier, a Dominican of Valencia, 
performed such a quantity of miracles, in furtherance of this purpose, as 
might have excited the envy of any saint in the calendar ; and these, aided 
by his eloquence, are said to have changed the hearts of no less than thirty- 
five thousand of the race of Israel, which doubtless must be reckoned the 
greatest miracle of all. 


The legislative enactments of this period, and still more under Juan IT 
during the first half of the fifteenth century, were uncommonly severe upon 
the Jews. While they were prohibited from mingling freely with the 
Christians, and from exercising the professions for which they were best 
qualified, their residence was restricted within certain prescribed limits of 
the cities 
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mwhich they inhabited ; and they were not only debarred from their usual 
luxury of ornament in dress, but were held up to public scorn, as it were, by 
some peculiar badge or emblem embroidered on their garments. 


Such was the condition of the Spanish Jews at the accession of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. The ” new Christians,” or ” converts,” as those who had 
renounced the faith of their fathers were denominated, were occasionally 


preferred to high ecclesiastical dignities, which they illustrated by their 
integrity and learning. They were intrusted with municipal offices in the 
various cities of Castile ; and as their wealth furnished an obvious resource 
for repairing, by way of marriage, the decayed fortunes of the nobility, there 
was scarcely a family of rank in the land whose blood had not been con- 
taminated, at some period or other, by mixture with the mala sangre, as it 
came afterwards to be termed, of the house of Judali ; an ignominious stain, 
which no time has been deemed sufficient wholly to purge away. 


Notwithstanding the show of prosperity enjoyed by the converted Jews, 
their situation was far from secure. Their proselytism had been too sudden 
to be generally sincere ; and as the task of dissimulation was too irksome to 
be permanently endured, they gradually became less circumspect, and 
exhibited the scandalous spectacle of apostates returning to wallow in the 
ancient mire of Judaism. The clergy, especially the Dominicans, who seem 
to have inherited the quick scent for heresy which distinguished their frantic 
founder, were not slow in sounding the alarm ; and the superstitious 
populace, easily roused to acts of violence in the name of religion, began to 
exhibit the most tumultuous movements, and actually massacred the 
constable of Castile in an attempt to suppress them at Jaen, the year 
preceding the accession of Isabella. After this period the complaints against 
the Jewish heresy became still more clamorous, and the throne was 
reiseatedly beset with petitions to devise some effectual means for its 
extirpation (1478). 


It is easy to discern, in the medley of credulity and superstition, the secret 
envy entertained by the Castilians of the superior skill and industry of their 
Hebrew brethren, and of the superior riches which these qualities secured to 
them ; and it is impossible not to suspect that the zeal of the most orthodox 
was considerably sharpened by worldly motives. 


Be that as it may, the cry against the Jewish abominations now became 
general. Among those most active in raising it were Alfonso de Ojeda, a 
Dominican, prior of the monastery of St. Paul in Seville, and Diego de 
Merlo, assistant of that city, who should not be defrauded of the meed of 
glory to which they are justly entitled by their exertions for the new 
establishment of the Modern Inquisition. These persons, after urging on the 


sovereigns the alarming extent to which the Jewish leprosy prevailed in 
Andalusia, loudly called for the introduction of the Holy Office, as the only 
effectual means of healing it. In this they were vigorously supported by 
Niccolo Franco, the papal nuncio then residing at the court of Castile. 
Ferdinand listened with complacency to a scheme which promised an ample 
source of revenvie in the confiscations it involved. But it was not so easy to 
vanquish Isabella’s aversion to such repugnant measures. 


Queen Isabella persuaded to Persecution 


Well had it been for the land if the queen’s conscience had always been 
intrusted to the keeping of persons of such exemplary piety as her 
confessor, Talavera. Unfortunately, in her early days, during the lifetime of 
her brother Henry, that charge was committed to a Dominican monk, 
Thomas 
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(Tomas) de Torquemada, a native of Old Castile, subsequently raised to the 
rank of prior of Santa Cruz in Segovia, and condemned to infamous 
immortality by the signal part which he performed in the tragedy of the 
Inquisition. This man, who concealed more pride under his monastic weeds 
than might have furnished forth a convent of his order, was one of that class 
with whom zeal passes for religion, and who testify their zeal by a fiery 
persecution of those whose creed differs from their own ; who compensate 
for their abstinence from sensual indulgence by giving scope to those 
deadlier vices of the heart, pride, bigotry, and intolerance, which are no less 
opposed to virtue and are far more extensively mischievous to society. This 
personage had earnestly laboured to infuse into Isabella’s young mind, to 
which his situation as her confessor gave him such ready access, the same 
spirit of fanaticism that glowed in his own. Fortunately this was greatly 
counteracted by her sound understanding and natural kindness of heart. 
Torquemada urged her, or indeed, as is stated by some, extorted a promise 
that, ” should she ever come to the throne, she would devote herself to the 
extirpation of heresy, for the glory of God and the exaltation of the Catholic 
faith.” The time was now ari’ived when this promise was to be discharged. 


government, and general culture. It seems probable that the cause lies in the 
difference of race. The artists who carved the statues of King Schafra, were 
no more Semites than, judging from all appearances and from the facial 
types of the monarchs, pictured, were the sculptors who immortalised King 
Gudea. Later on the Egyptian population became more and more affected 
by Semitic elements, and under the increasing influence of the Semites, art 
declined. 


Not until under the Salts, who certainly were not descended from a race 
intermixed with Semitic blood, did art rise again to a height which recalled 
the palmy days of the ancient realm. Thus early Chaldaic art was the mother 
of that of Babylonia and Assyria, and the Semites of Babylon and Asshur 
proved themselves diligent students, gifted imitators, who gave to their 
works also the stamp of their own genius ; but they were never more than 
students and imitators, they never produced anything original which might 
stand in equality by the side of early Chaldaic art. The Semitic race 
occupies one of the foremost positions in the liistory of civilisation, and is 
highly talented. But in architecture and sculpture it has always worked in 
close connection with foreign masters, and never produced anything really 
great by itself.\ The further it goes from the ancient centres, where the great 
tradition of the former so highly developed art still lived on, the more 
unskilful become its productions in this field. Assyria where the Semitic 
blood was purer than in Babylonia, and which was certainly surpassed in art 
by the latter, Phoenicia, Palestine, and Arabia, are proofs of this. Only when 
the Semites have handed down the old tradition which they have at least 
preserved, to the Aryans, the Persians, and Greeks, is there an independent 
higher development of plastic art. Be that as it may, considered as artists, 


^ Here of course only architecture and sculpture in general are intended, 
without denying that the Semites, also those of Babylonia and Assyria have 
accomplished original things in single cases, in execution, and in certain 
genres, as, for example, in the reproduction of animal forms. 
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It is due to Isabella’s fame to state thus much in palliation of the unfortunate 
error into which she was led by her misguided zeal ; an error so grave that, 
like a vein in some noble piece of statuary, it gives a sinister expression to 
her otherwise unblemished character. It was not until the queen had endured 
the repeated importunities of the clergy, particularly of those reverend 
persons in whom she most confided, seconded by the arguments of 
Ferdinand, that she consented to solicit from the pope a bull for the 
introduction of the Holy Office into Castile. Sixtus IV, who at that time 
filled the pontifical chair, easily discerning the sources of wealth and 
influence which this measure opened to the court of Rome, readily 
complied with the petition of the sovereigns, and expedited a bull bearing 
date November 1st, 1478, authorising them to appoint two or three 
ecclesiastics, inquisitors for the detection and suppression of heresy 
throughout their dominions. 


The queen, however, still averse to violent measures, suspended the 
operation of the ordinance, until a more lenient policy had been first tried. 
By her command, accordingly, the archbishop of Seville, Cardinal 
Mendoza, drew up a catechism exhibiting the different points of the 
Catholic faith, and instructed the clergy throughout his diocese to spare no 
pains in illuminat-ing the benighted Israelites, by means of friendly 
exhortation and a candid exposition of the true principles of Christianity. 
How far the spirit of these injunctions was complied with, amid the 
excitement then prevailing, may be reasonably doubted. There could be 
little doubt, however, that a report, made two years later by a commission of 
ecclesiastics with Alfonso de Ojeda at its head, respecting the progress of 
the reformation, would be necessarily unfavourable to the Jews. 


In consequence of this report the papal provisions were enforced by the 
nomination, on the 17th of September, 1480, of two Dominican monks as 
inquisitors, with two other ecclesiastics, the one as assessor and the other as 
procurator-fiscal, with instructions to proceed at once to Seville and enter 
on the duties of their office. Orders were also issued to the authorities of the 
city to support the inquisitors by all the aid in their power. But the new 
institution proved so distasteful to them in its origin that they refused any 
co-operation with its ministers, and during the first years it can scarcely be 


said to have obtained a footing in any other places in Andalusia than those 
belonging to the crown. 
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The Inquisition of HS1 


On the 2nd of January, 1481, the court commenced operations by the 
publication of an edict, followed by several others, requiring all persons to 
aid in apprehending and accusing all such as they might know or suspect to 
be guilty of heresy, and holding out the illusory promise of absolution to 
such as should confess their errors within a limited period. As every mode 
of accusation, even anonymous, was invited, the number of victims 
multiplied so fast that the tribunal found it convenient to remove its sittings 
from the convent of St. Paul, within the city, to the spacious fortress of 
Triana, in the suburbs. 


The presumptive proofs by which the charge of Judaism was established 
against the accused are so curious that a few of them may deserve notice. It 
was considered good evidence of the fact, if the prisoner wore better clothes 
or cleaner linen on the Jewish Sabbath than on other days of the week ; if he 
had no fire in his house the preceding evening ; if he sat at table with Jews, 
or ate the meat of animals slaughtered by their hands, or drank a certain 
bev-erage held in much estimation by them ; if he washed a corpse in warm 
water, or when dying turned his face to the wall ; or, finally, if he gave 
Hebrew names to his children — a provision most whimsically cruelly, 
since, by a law of Henry II, he was prohibited under severe penalties from 
giving them Christian names. He must have found it difficult to extricate 
himself from the horns of this dilemma. 


On the sixth day of January six convicts suffered at the stake. Seventeen 
more were executed in March, and a still greater number in the month 
following ; and by the 4th of November in the same year no less than 298 
individuals had been sacrified in the auto% da fS of Seville. Besides these, 
the mouldering remains of many, who had been tried and convicted, after 
their death, were torn up from their graves, with a hyena-like ferocity which 


has disgraced no other court. Christian or pagan, and condemned to the 
common funeral pile. This was prepared on a spacious stone scaffold, 
erected in the suburbs of the city, with the statues of four prophets attached 
to the corners, to which the unhappy sufferers were bound for the sacrifice. 
This monument of fanaticism continued to disgrace Seville till 1810, when 
it was removed in order to make room for the construction of a battery 
against the French. The sword of justice was observed, in particular, to 
strike at the wealthy, the least pardonable offenders in times of proscription. 


The plague which desolated Seville this year, sweeping off fifteen thousand 
inhabitants, as if in token of the wrath of heaven at these enormities, did not 
palsy for a moment the arm of the Inquisition, which, adjourning to 
Aracena, continued as indefatigable as before. A similar persecution went 
forward in other parts of the province of Andalusia; so that within the same 
year, 1481, the number of the sufferers was computed at two thousand 
burned alive, a still greater number in effigy, and seventeen thousand ” 
reconciled”; a term which must not be understood by the reader to signify 
anything like a pardon or amnesty, but only the commutation of a capital 
sentence for inferior penalties, as fines, civil incapacity, very generally total 
confiscation of property, and not infrequently imprisonment for life. 


1 L. Marineo 6* diffuses the two thousand capital executions over several 
years. He sums up the various severities of the Holy OfiSce in the following 
gentle terms: “The church, who is the mother of mercy and the fountain of 
charity, content with the imposition of penances, generously accords life to 
many who do not deserve it ; while those who persist obstinately In their 
errors, after being imprisoned on the testimony of trustworthy witnesses, 
she causes to be put to the 
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The Jews were astounded by the bolt which had fallen so unexpectedly 
upon them. Some succeeded in making their escape to Granada, others to 
France, Germany, or Italy, where they appealed from the decisions of the 
Holy Office to the sovereign pontiff.’ Sixtus IV appears for a moment to 
have been touched with something like compunction, for he rebuked the 


intemperate zeal of the inquisitors, and even menaced them with 
deprivation. But these feelings, it would seem, were but transient ; for in 
1483 we find the same pontiff quieting the scruples of Isabella respecting 
the appropriation of the confiscated property, and encouraging both 
sovereigns to proceed in the great work of purification by an audacious 
reference to the example of Jesus Christ, who, says he, consolidated his 
kingdom on earth by the destruction of idolatry. 


The Spanish or ^^ Modern” Inquisition established 


In the course of the same year he expedited two briefs, appointing Thomas 
de Torquemada inquisitor-general of Castile and Aragon, and clothing him 
with full powers to frame a new constitution for the Holy Office (August 
2nd and October 17th, 1483). This was the origin of that terrible tribunal, 
the Spanish or Modern Inquisition, familiar to most readers whether of 
history or romance, which for three centuries extended its iron sway over 
the dominions of Spain and Portugal. 


Edicts were ordered to be published annually, on the first two Sundays in 
Lent, throughout the churches, enjoining it as a sacred duty on all who 
knew or suspected another to be guilty of heresy to lodge information 
against him before the Holy Office ; and the ministers of religion were 
instructed to refuse absolution to such as hesitated to comply with this, 
although the suspected person might stand in the relation of parent, child, 
husband, or wife. All accusations, anonymous as well as signed, were 
admitted ; it being only necessary to specify the names of the witnesses, 
whose testimony was taken down in writing by a secretary, and afterwards 
read to them, which, unless the inaccuracies were so gross as to force 
themselves upon their attention, they seldom failed to confirm. 


Not the least odious feature of the whole was the connection established 
between the condemnation of the accused and the interests of his judges ; 
since the confiscations, which were the uniform penalties of heresy, were 
not permitted to flow into the royal exchequer until they had first 
discharged the expenses, whether in the shape of salaries or otherwise, 
incident to the Holy Office. The most humane provisions were constantly 
evaded in practice ; and the toils for ensnaring the victim were so 
ingeniously multiplied that few, very few, were permitted to escape without 


some censure. Not more than one person, says Llorente, in one or perhaps 
two thousand processes, previous to the time of Philip III, received entire 
absolution. So that it came to be proverbial that all who were not roasted 
were at least singed : 


” Devant I’ Inquisition, quaml on vtent a j’ube. Si Von ne sort roll, Pon sort 
au moins jlam.be.” 


torture, and condemned to the flames. Some miserably perish, bewailing 
their errors, and invoking the name of Christ, while others call upon that of 
Moses. Many, again, who sincerely repent, she, notwithstanding the 
heinousness of their transgressions, merely sentences to perpetual 
imprisonment.” 


‘ Bernaldezcc states that guards were posted at the gates of the city of 
Seville in order to prevent the emigration of the Jewish inhabitants, which 
indeed was forbidden under pain of death. The tribunal, however, had 
greater terrors for them, and many succeeded in effecting their escape. 
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The ‘m‘Auto dafS” 


The last scene in this dismal tragedy was the ” act of faith ” (Aauto dafe)/ 
the most imposing spectacle, probably, which has been witnessed since the 
ancient Roman triumph, and which, as intimated by a Spanish writer, was 
intended, somewhat profanely, to represent the terrors of the Day of 
Judgment. The proudest grandees of the land, on this occasion, putting on 
the sable livery of familiars of the Holy Office and bearing aloft its banners, 
condescended to act as the escort of its ministers ; while the ceremony was 
not unfrequently countenanced by the royal presence. It should be stated, 
however, that neither of these acts of condescension — or, more properly, 
humiliation — was witnessed until a jjeriod posterior to Isabella’s reign. 
The effect was further heightened by the concourse of ecclesiastics in their 
sacerdotal robes, and pompous ceremonial which was intended to 


consecrate, as it were, this bloody sacrifice by the authority of a religion 
which has expressly declared that it desires mercy and not sacrifice. ^ 


The most important actors in the scene were the unfortunate convicts, who 
were now disgorged for the first time from the dungeons of the tribunal. 
They were clad in coarse woollen garments, styled saw benitos, brought 
close round the neck and descending like a frock down to the knees. These 
were of yellow colour, embroidered with a scarlet cross, and well garnished 
with figures of devils and flames of fire, which, typical of the heretic’s 
destiny hereafter, served to make him more odious in the eyes of the 
superstitious multitude. 3 The greater part of the sufferers were condemned 
to be ” reconciled,” the manifold meanings of which soft phrase have been 
already explained. Those who were to be ” relaxed,” as it was called, were 
delivered over, as impenitent heretics, to the secular arm, in order to expiate 
their offence by the most painful of deaths, with the consciousness, still 
more painful, that they were to leave behind them names branded with 
infamy, and families involved in irretrievable ruin.* 


It is remarkable that a system so monstrous as that of the Inquisition, 
presenting the most effectual barrier, probably, that was over opposed to the 
progress of knowledge, should have been revived at the close of the 
fifteenth century, when the light of civilisation was rapidly advancing over 
every part of Europe. It is more remarkable that it should have occurred in 
Spain, at this time under a government which had displayed great religious 
iudepend- 


[1 The Spanish form is auto de fe, but the Portuguese form — auto da fe, 
was the first to obtain English usage. ] 


‘^ So says Puigblanch «« : The inquisitors after the celebration of an auto 
dafe at Guadaloupe, in 1485, wishing probably to justify these bloody 
executions in the eyes of the people, who had not yet become familiar with 
them, solicited a sign from the Virgin (whose shrine in that place is noted 
all over Spain) in testimony of her approbation of the Holy Office. Their 
petition was answered by such a profusion of miracles that Dr. Francis 
Sanctius de la Fuente, who acted as scribe on the occasion, became out of 
breath, and, after recording sixty, gave up in despair, unable to keep pace 
with their marvellous rapidity, according to Paramo.i 


8 Voltaire M remarks {Essai sur les Moeurs, Chap, cxl) that ” An Asiatic, 
arriving at Madrid on the day of an auto da fi, would doubt whether it were 
a festival, religious celebration, sacrifice, or massacre ; it is all of them. 
They reproach Montezuma with sacrificing human captives to the gods. 
What would he have said had he witnessed an auto dafef^ 


* The government, at least, cannot be charged with remissness in promoting 
this. We find two ordinances in the royal collection of praymdlicas,ff dated 
in September, 1501 (there must be some error in the date of one of them), 
inhibiting, under pain of confiscation of property, such as had been 
“reconciled,” and their children by the mother’s side, and grandchildren by 
the father’s, from holding any ofiBoe in the privy council, courts of justice, 
or in the municipalities, or any other place of trust or honour. They were 
also excluded from the vocation of notaries, surgeons, and apothecaries. 
This was visiting the sins of the fathers, to an extent unparalleled in modern 
legislation. The sovereigns might find a precedent in a law of Sulla. 
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ence on more than one occasion, and which had paid uniform regard to the 
rights of its subjects and pursued a generous policy in reference to their 
intellectual culture. Where, we are tempted to ask, when we behold tlie 
persecution of an innocent, industrious people for the crime of adhesion to 
the faith of their ancestors — where was the charity which led the old 
Castilian to reverence valour and virtue in an infidel, though an enemy, 
where the chivalrous self-devotion which led an Aragonese monarch, three 
centuries before, to give away his life in defence of the persecuted sectaries 
of Provence, where the independent spirit which prompted the Castilian 
nobles, during the very last reign, to reject with scorn the purposed 
interference of the pope himself in their concerns, that they were now 
reduced to bow their necks to a few frantic priests, the members of an order 
which, in Spain at least, was quite as conspicuous for ignorance as 
intolerance ? True, indeed, the Castilians, and the Aragonese subsequently 
still more, gave such evidence of their aversion to the institution, that it can 
hardly be believed the clergy would have succeeded in fastening it upon 
them, had they not availed themselves of the popular prejudices against the 


Jews.’ Providence, however, permitted that the sufferings thus heaped on 
the heads of this unfortunate people should be requited in full measure to 
the nation that inflicted them. The fires of the Inquisition, which were 
lighted exclusively for the Jews, were destined eventually to consume their 
oppressors. They were still more deeply avenged in the moral influence of 
this tribunal, which, eating like a pestilent canker into the heart of the 
monarchy at the very time when it was exhibiting a most goodly promise, 
left it at length a bare and sapless trunk. 


Torquemada and his Successors 


Notwithstanding the persecutions under Torquemada were confined almost 
wholly to the Jews, his activity was such as to furnish abundant precedent, 
in regard to forms of proceeding, for his successors ; if, indeed, the word 
forms may be applied to the conduct of trials so summary that the tribunal 
of Toledo alone, under the superintendence of two inquisitors, disposed of 
3,327 processes in little more than a year. Tlie number of convicts was 
greatly swelled by the blunders of the Dominican monks, who acted as 
qualificators or interpreters of what constituted lieresy, and whose 
ignorance led them frequently to condemn, as heterodox, propositions 
actually derived from the fathers of the church. The prisoners for life, alone, 
became so numerous that it was necessary to assign them their own houses 
as the places of their incarceration. 


The data for an accurate calculation of the number of victims sacrificed by 
the Inquisition during this reign are not very satisfactory. From such as 
exist, however, Llorente has been led to the most frightful results. In this 
enormous sum of human misery is not included the multitude of orphans, 
who, from the confiscation of their paternal inheritance, were turned over to 
indigence and vice.“ Many of the reconciled were afterwards sentenced as 


m The Aragonese made a manly though ineffectual resistance, from the 
first, to the introduction of the Inquisition among them by Ferdinand. In 
Castile, its enormous abuses provoked the spirited interposition of the 
legislature at the commencement of the following reign. But it was then too 
late. 


^ By an article of the primitive instructions, the inquisitors were required to 
set apart a small portion of the confiscated estates for the education and 
Christian nurture of minors, children of the condemned. Llorente * says 
that, in the immense numbers of processes which he had occasion to 
consult, he met with no instance of their attention to the fate of these 
unfortunate orphans 1 
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relapsed ; and the curate of Los Palacios cc expresses the charitable wish 
that ” the whole accursed race of Jews, male and female, of twenty years of 
age and upwards, might be purified with fire and fagot ! ” ^ 


The vast apparatus of the Inquisition involved so heavy an expenditure, that 
a very small sum comparatively, found its way into the exchequer, to 
coimterbalauce the great 


detriment resulting to the state from the sacrifice ot the most active and 
skilful part of its population. All temporal interests, however, were held 
light in comparison with the purgation of the land from heresy; and such 
augmentations as the revenue did receive, we are assured, were 
conscientiously devoted “to pious purposes and the Moorish war ” ! ^ 


The Roman see is charged with duplicity, characteristic of Alexander VI, in 
making a gainful traffic by the sale of dispensations from the penalties 
incurred by such as fell under the ban of the Inquisition, provided they were 
rich enough to pay for them, and afterwards revoking them, at the instance 
of the Castiliau court. Meanwhile, the odium excited by the unsparing 


rigour of Torquemada raised up so many accusations against him that he 
was thrice compelled to send an agent to Rome to defend his cause before 
the pontiff : until, at length, Alexander VI, in 1494, moved by these 
reiterated complaints, appointed four coadjutors, 


TORQUEMADA 


1 Torquemada waged war upon freedom of thought iu every form. In 1490 
he caused several Hebrew Bibles to be publicly burned and some time after, 
more than six thousand volumes of oriental learning, on the imputation of 
Judaism, sorcery, or heresy, at the autos da fe of Salamanca, the very 
nursery of science. This may remind one of the similar sentence passed by 
Lope de Barrientos, another Dominican, about fifty years before, upon the 
books of the marquis of Villena. Fortunately for the dawning literature of 
Spain, Isabella did not, as was done by her successors, commit the 
censorship of the press to the judges of the Holy Office, notwithstanding 
such occasional assumption of power by the grand inquisitor. 


^ The prodigious desolation of the land may be Inferred from the estimates, 
although somewhat discordant, of deserted houses in Andalusia. Garibay sv 
puts these at three thousand, Pulgar ** at four, L. Marineo bi’ as high as 
five thousand. 
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out of a pretended regard to the infirmities of his age, to share with him the 
burdens of his office. 

This personage, who is entitled to so high a rank among those who have 


been the authors of unmixed evil to their species, was permitted to reach a 
very old age, and to die quietly in his bed. Yet he lived in such constant 


tlie Babylonians and Assyrians stand foremost among the Semites, but they 
are indebted for this to the early Chaldeans. 


The character of the Babylonian-Assyrian building has remained in general 
about the same, from the earliest times, until the destruction of the nation. 
The architect, more than any other artist, is dependent upon the nature of 
the material at his disposal ; and this in Babylonia was almost exclusively in 
the form of tiles of clay, either dried in the sun, or baked in the fire. The 
former, which were made most skilfully in Babylonia, were generally used 
for foundations, either by simply placing them in layers, or cementing them 
with wet clay or pitch, or, as in the substructures of the Assyrian palaces, by 
using them while still in a moist condition, in order that under the pressure 
of the superstructure they might be united in one solid mass. For the 
covering of the walls, baked tiles were used. Enamelled or glazed bricks 
were used in those parts of the building which were most exposed to 
moisture or the changes of the weather. In Assyria where stone was not 
expensive this was also used as the outer coating of walls. This, however, is 
the only important variation which the Assyrian architects allowed 
themselves. Although it would have been easier for them to erect more 
beautiful, more pleasing, and certainly more durable buildings of stone, 
they were not able to rise to the attempt, although they had only to carry out 
and use in larger measure what had already been found in Chaldea. A short 
step was indeed taken in this direction. 


The Babylonians already knew how to make wooden pillars or columns, 
probably covered with metal, and made use of them in lighter architecture, 
as for instance the Naos‘ or canopy over the figures of the gods. The 
Assyrians not only copied this, but built columns of stone, and a certain 
originality and gracefulness in the capitals and bases of their pillars is not to 
be denied. However, the column never played the same important role in 
their architecture as it does, for instance, in the Grueco-Roman and even in 
the Egyptian. In their great buildings they clung almost servilely to the 
designs handed down during centuries. The question as to whether the 
buildings had more than one story, was formerly almost generally admitted 
as a fact, but it is generally denied now, and can really hardly be 
determined. The ruins give no positive support to either theory ; but a few 
reliefs give representations of two-storied buildings. 


apprehension of assassination that he is said to have kept a reputed 
unicorn’s horn always on his table, which was imagined to have the power 
of detecting and neutralising poisons ; while, for the more complete 
protection of his person, he was allowed an escort of fifty horse and two 
hundred foot in his progresses through the kingdom. 


This man’s zeal was of such an extravagant character that it may almost 
shelter itself under the name of insanity. His history may be thought to 
prove that of all human infirmities, or rather vices, there is none productive 
of more extensive mischief to society than fanaticism. The opposite 
principle of atheism, which refuses to recognise the most important 
sanctions to virtue, does not necessarily imply any destitution of ji^ist moral 
perceptions, that is, of a power of discriminating between right and wrong, 
in its disciples. But fanaticism is so far subversive of the most established 
principles of morality, that, under the dangerous maxim, “For the 
advancement of the faith, all means are lawful,” which Tasso has rightly, 
though perhaps unde-signedly, derived from the spirits of hell, it not only 
excuses, but enjoins the commission of the most revolting crimes as a 
sacred duty. The more repugnant, indeed, such crimes may be to natural 
feeling or public sentiment, the greater their merit, from the sacrifice which 
the commission of them involves. Many a bloody page of history attests the 
fact that fanaticism armed with power is the sorest evil which can befall a 
nation.”* 


Under Charles I (the emperor Charles V) the cortes sought for a 
modification of the laws of the Inquisition ; but under Philip II the flames 
burned brightly again, at first in Seville and Valladolid (1559 seq.’). But by 
the end of the seventeenth century all vestiges of the Reformation were 
effaced, and the activity of the Inquisition became limited to the destruction 
of prohibited books, of which an Index had been prepared in 1558. Under 
Charles III, in 1770, an edict was passed, securing an accused party from 
arbitrary imprisonment ; and other regulations were passed, curtailing the 
powers of the Inquisition, until, in 1808, Joseph Bonaparte abolished it 
entirely. In 1814 Ferdinand VII restored it ; but the popular rage in 1820 
destroyed the inquisitor’s palace at Madrid, and the cortes again abolished 
it. But in 1825, by the efforts of the clergy, another inquisitorial commission 
was appointed. It continued till 1834, when it was finally abolished, and its 


property applied to the payment of the public debt. But it may be a long 
while before the country will revive from the effects of the court which, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, extinguished her active literary life 
and placed this nation, so richly endowed, almost outside of the circle of 
European civilisation. Spain, it is true, remained free from heresies and 
religious wars ; but her rest was the rest of the grave, so far as religious 
vitality was concerned. 


The fortunes of the Inquisition in Portugal were similar to those which it 
had in Spain. In the reign of John VI (1818-1826) it was finally abolished. 
The last relics of the Italian Inquisition disappeared at the unification of the 
nation. The Congregation of the Inquisition at Rome, appointed by Sixtus V 
in 1587, is all that remains of it. In its day it likewise had crushed out the 
Reformation, and had raged the most fearfully in Venice ; but there its 
activity seems to have ceased in 1781, and in 1808 Napoleon abolished it. 
Restored under Pius VII in 1814, it directed its energies to prevent the 
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diffusion of the Italian Bible, and to check the introduction of evangelical 
truth. 


In the Netherlands, where the Inquisition was first introduced in the 
thirteenth century, it became a terrible weapon in the time of the 
Reformation. In 1521, Charles V passed a rigorous edict against heretics, 
and appointed Franz van der Hulst inquisitor-general. In 1525 three 
inquisitors-general were apjjointed, in 1537 the number was increased to 
four, and in 1545 one was appointed for each of the provinces. According to 
Grotius, a hundred thousand victims died under Charles V; according to the 
prince of Orange, fifty thousand. Both computations are probably too large. 
Under Philip II the inquisitors developed the most zeal ; and the duke of 
Alva, in 1567, appointed the Bloody Council, which proceeded with 
unheard-of cruelty against those whose wealth excited their avarice, or 
whose heresy aroused their suspicion. In 1573 Alva was recalled ; and three 
years later the provinces concluded the League of Ghent, whose fifth article 
abolished the edicts against heresy. ^ 


Torture lasted as late as 1817 in Spain, where Van Halen suffered it, 
notwithstanding the papal bull of 1816 ; and, according to Mackenna,’ it 
lasted iu Spanish America until 1809. 


In conclusion it is possible to present a fairly accurate total of the ruinous 
sweep of the Inquisition. The historian Llorente^^ accomplished the 
seemingly impossible task of unearthing the records. He was a Spanish 
priest, and from 1785 was an officer of the Inquisition in its then milder 
form. In 1808 he became a Bonapartist, and was concerned in the 
suppression of monastic orders. The archives were at his disi^osal, and he 
studied them thoroughly. He fled to France on the Restoration in 1814, and 
there brought out his monumental work in French. His life was not safe 
even there, and he suffered much persecution. His work has been convicted 
of many faults, but not of dishonesty, and his conclusions may be quoted 
with a reasonable amount of confidence. « 


Llorentes Computation of the Victims of the Inquisition 


In summing up, it appears that the Spanish Inquisition, during the first 
eighteen years of its existence under Torquemada, condemned 8,800 
persons to perish in the flames, 6,500, dead or fugitives, to be burned in 
effigy ; and imposed different pains and penalties upon 90,004 who were 
reconciled ; making a total of 105,294 victims. I propose to take each 
tribunal separately and to place the number of victims as low as 
circumstances will permit. 


Were I guided by the autos da fe of the Inquisition of Toledo and Saragossa 
I might triple the number of victims, for in eight years alone 6,341 were 
punished by the inquisitors of Seville, which is at tlie rate of 792 a year, 
not’ including the many victims of other autos da fS which I have found 
mentioned, but of which I cannot find the reports. Saragossa shows almost 
similar results, and if the same is assumed of the other tribunals the total 
would be twice as much again as by ray reckoning. But I do not wish to 
give anyone grounds for saying that I have tried to exaggerate the evil. 


The second general inquisitor was Diego Deza, a Dominican, tutor to the 
prince of Asturias, Don Juan, bishop of Zamora, Salamanca, Jaen, Palencia, 
and finally archbishop of Seville. He held the ofiice from the beginning of 


1499 to the end of 1506, when he resigned it by order of king Ferdinand V, 
regent of Castile. In his time there were the same twelve tribunals in the 
peninsula as in the time of his predecessor ; therefore I 
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reckon only 208 burned, 104 bunied in effigy, and 4,057 subjected to 
penances, making a total of 4,369 victims a year. This number, multiplied 
by eight makes the number of victims in his time, 1,664 of the first class, 
832 of the second class, and 32,456 of the third class ; a total of 34,952 
victims. 


The third general inquisitor was the cardinal-archbishop Francisco Ximenes 
de Cisneros, a Franciscan. He held the office from the year 1507 until the 
8th of November, 1517, when he died. During that time there was a separate 
office of general inquisitor of Aragon which was first held by Juan Enguera, 
a Dominican, bishop of Vique. He died in 1513 and was succeeded by Luis 
Mercader, a Carthusian, who upon his death on the 1st of June, 1516, was 
succeeded by Cardinal Adriano de Florencio, then dean of Lobania, tutor of 
Charles V, afterwards bishop of Tortosa, and ultimately sovereign pontiff 
(Adrian VI). In 1513 Cardinal Ximenes de Cisneros created a tribunal of the 
Inquisition for the bishopric of Cuenca and its districts, separating them 
from the jurisdiction of Murcia in 1516 ; another for the fortress of Oran in 
Africa, and another for America in the island of Cuba. We will leave the 
two last out of our calculations, as well as those of Caller in the island of 
Sardinia, and of Palermo in Sicily. 


The twelve former tribunals of the peninsula produced, according to the 
inscription in Seville, with the modification adopted, 208 bui-ned, 104 
burned in effigy, 4,057 subjected to penances, a year, making from the year, 
1507 to 1513 inclusive a total of 1,456 of the first class, 728 of the second 
class, and 28,399 of the third class. 


The tribunal of Cuenca was established in 1514, and according to my 
method of computation I assign to it 200 of the first class, 200 of the 
second, and 1,700 of the third, which added to the 208, 104, and 4,057 of 


the other twelve tribunals gives a total for that year of 408, 304, and 5,757. 
In 1515, the tribunal of Cuenca is counted as one of the old tribunals, with 
only 16 of tlie first class, 8 of the second, and 312 of the third, which added 
to the total of the other tribunals amounts to 224, 112, and 4,369. In 1516 
and 1517, the result is similar. The total of the eleven years during which 
Ximenes de Cisneros was general inquisitor is 2,536 burned, 1,368 burned 
in effigy, and 47,263 penitents, 51,167 in all. 


Cardinal Adriano, bishop of Tortosa, was the fourth general inquisitor. He 
was appointed at the beginning of March, 1518, and though he was elected 
pope on the 9tli of January, 1522, he had no successor as head of the Holy 
Office until the end of 1522 ; for Adriano issued the bulls on the 10th of 
September of that year, fourteen days before his death. For this reason the 
number of tribunals in the peninsula was not increased for six years, but in 
America one was established at Puerto Rico for the West Indies in 1519. 


According to the inscription in the castle of Triana, in the thirteen tribunals 
of our continent there were every year 224 persons burned, 112 burned in 
effigy, and 4,369 subjected to penances ; consequently the total for the six 
years was 1,344 of the first class, 672 of the second class, and 26,214 of the 
third class ; 28,230 victims in all. 


The fifth general inquisitor was Cardinal Alfonso Manrique, successively 
bishop of Badajoz and of Cordova, and archbishop of Seville. In 1524, he 
ordered the inscription which has guided our calculations for the preceding 
years to be placed in the castle of Triana in Seville. In this same year the 
tribunal of Granada, which had been established the year before, began to 
exercise its functions. Although the number of those punished as Judaical 
heretics was diminished, there was no lack of victims, their places being 
sup- 
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plied by the Mohammedan Moriscoes, Lutherans, and Sodomites, whose 
punishment, and that of other criminals, was confided to the inquisitors by 
Pope Clement VII. Manrique died on the 28th of September, 1538, having 


established tribunals of the Inquisition in Canaria, Jaen, and Granada, and 
two in America for Tierrafirme (Terra Firma) and the West Indies. It is 
calculated that the yearly victims would be about 10 burned, 5 burned in 
effigy, and 50 subjected to penances, a total of 65 victims. There were 
thirteen ti’ibunals in the peninsula, two in the adjacent islands, and 
multiplying by the fifteen years of Manrique’s ministry there were 2,250 of 
the first class, 1,125 of the second class, and 11,250 of the third class, a 
total of 161,625 victims. 


[Llorente continues thus his record from inquisitor to inquisitor through the 
centuries. We shall omit these till we reach the last years of the Holy 
Office. ] 


Fortieth, Felipe Beltran, bishop of Salamanca, was general inquisitor after 
Quintano, in 1774. He exercised this function until he died, which appears 
to me to have been about 1783. In his time there were 2 burned, none 
burned in effigy, 16 condemned to public penances, and very many in secret 
without infamy or confiscation. My departure from Madrid for Valencia on 
the 10th of August, 1812, since which I never returned to court, prevented 
me from completing this catalogue with the exact dates, but the substance 
of my narrative is most exact. The last victim who perished in the flames 
was a beata of Seville, on the 7th of November, 1781. She was condemned 
for having a compact and illicit personal intercourse with the devil, and for 
impenitent denial of the offence, according to the trial. Her life would have 
been spared had she pleaded guilty to the crimes of which she was accused. 


Forty-first, Angustin Rubin de Cevallos, bishop of Jaen, knight of the grand 
cross of the royal Spanish order of Charles III. He immediately succeeded 
Beltran and was general inquisitor from 1784 until 1792, when he died. No 
one was burned in person nor in effigy in his time ; 14 were condemned to 
public penances, and many in secret but without infamy or confiscation. 
Forty-second, Manuel Abad-y-la-Sierra, bishop of Astorga, archbishop of 
Selimbra and general inquisitor, appointed in 1792. He resigned in 1794 by 
order of Charles IV. In his time 16 were condemned to public and many to 
private penances ; no one was burned. Forty-third, Francisco Antonio de 
Lorenzana, cardinal-archbishop of Toledo, was appointed general inquisitor 


in 1794, and resigned by order of Charles IV in 1797. In his time 14 were 
condemned to public and many to private penances ; no one was burned. 


Forty-fourth, Ramon Josef de Arce, archbishop of Burgos and of Saragossa, 
patriarch of the Indies, councillor of state, general director of the Royal 
University of Madrid, and knight of the grand cross of the royal order of 
Charles III. He was general inquisitor from 1798 to 1808. In his time 20 
were condemned to public and many to private penances, without infamy or 
confiscation of goods. One effigy was burned at Cuenca, but no one was 
burned in person, for though sentence was pronounced against the curate of 
Esco, the general inquisitor and supreme council refused to confirm it, in 
order to prevent its execution. Recapitulation : burned in person, 31,912 ; 
burned in effigy, 17,659 ; condemned to severe penances, 291,450 ; total, 
341,021. 


My design is to calculate the number of victims at the lowest figure 
possible, and I am convinced that from the year 1481, when the tribunal 
was established, until the end of the reign of Philip II, the numbers were 
much 
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more than I have stated, considering the records of the tribunals of Toledo 
and Saragossa, which did not notably exceed the rest. If we were to add the 
victims pmiished by the tribunals of Mexico, Lima, Cartagena de las Indias 
(Cartagena in Colombia), Sicily, and in the galleys at sea, the num-ber 
would be incalculable. Still more so were we to count the victims which 
resulted from the attempts to establish the Inquisition in Naples, Milan, and 
Flanders, for all these belonged to Spain, and felt the influence of the 
Spanish tribunal. How many died in their beds of illness caused by the 
infamy which fell upon them through the condemnation of their relations? 
No possible calculation could include all this misery.*/ 


EFFECTS AND INFLUENCES OF THE INQUISITION 


Geddes,g in 1714, made this contemporary observation, and his point 
should not be forgotten in an estunate of the far-reaching evils. “By this list 
we see what a terrible havoc is made by the Inquisition in Portugal, and 
especially among the trading people, to the great diminution both of its 
stock in trade and of the number of its current and expert merchants. For 
though there were but four persons burned this year in Lisbon by the 
Inquisition, there were above threescore imdone by it. Anyone of a family’s 
being taken up by the Inquisition goes a great way towards ruining it, filling 
them with such horrors as drive them into countries that are out of the reach 
of the Inquisition.” 


A recent writer, a churchman. Dean Kitchin,’ has said: “The hand of the 
Holy Office was outstretched against all; no lofty dignity in church or state, 
no eminence in art or science, no purity of life, could defend from its 
attacks. It is .said to have threatened Charles V and Philip I; it persecuted 
Archbishop Carranza, head of the church in Spain; destroyed De Dominis, 
archbishop of Spalatro; it smote Galileo, murdered Giordano Bruno, 
attacked Pico di Mirandola, and even is said to have threatened Ca?sar 
Borgia. With equal vigour, in combination with the Jesuits, the Inquisition 
made war on books and learning, religious or secular alike; we have seen 
how baleful was its efTect in earlier days on literature and art in Provence, 
and in the time of the Catholic sovereigns on the material well-being of 
Spain. ‘ In the love of Christ and his maid-mother,’ says Queen Isabella, ‘ I 
have caused great misery, and have depopulated towns and districts, 
provinces and kingdoms.’”” 


A CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE INQUISITION (c. J. HEFELE) 


The word inquisition with the original signification of an ecclesiastical 
court of faith, was later applied to a state institution which, on account of its 
real or alleged harshness, has become a by-word in Europe for everything 
horrible. There is no doubt that an ecclesiastical court of inquirj’ existed 
among the Christians from the beginning, but it is equally certain that in the 
earliest times the penalties for heresy were only ecclesiastical and clerical 
without any civil effect. The case was altered when Emperor Constantine 
appeared as both the protector and the secular arm of the church, for which 
reason he considered it necessary to exile the heretics, who were 


threatening the church with danger, in order to put them out of the way of 
doing harm. More severe punishments than exile were first inflicted upon 
the Catholics by the Arians when their co-religionists Constantius and 
Valens occupied the throne. The former introduced the practice of 
imprisoning the 
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orthodox, the latter of drowning them, and Arian princes in the later 
Germanic iiingdoms always exercised violence towards those of different 
faiths. 


The connection of church and state was made much closer by the great 
theocratic idea, emanating from Gregory VII, which aimed at the bringing 
together of all peoples of the Occident into one theocratic union, the 
protector of which was to be the pope, in the name of God; but the members 
of which could naturally be only those who belonged to the church. From 
this standpoint, heretics necessarily appeared as criminals of state because, 
through their wrong teaching, they rebelled against God as the king of the 
theocratic union: hence the civil codes of the middle ages pimished heresy 
with death. 


Whereas, after the time of Constantine the Great, the civil punishments of 
heretics were mflicted by the secular rulers, the decision as to whether a 
person was a heretic or not, was from the very beginning made by the 
bishops and synods. Hence, if we wish to get at the fundamental idea of the 
Inquisition, that it was a seeking out and a punishing of heretics, we must 
say that, in the former sense, it has existed since the time of the apostles; 
and, in the latter, since that of Constantine the Great. The actual Inquisition 
had its beginning in the great synod of Toulouse in 1229. Soon after this 
synod in southern France, we meet especially appointed inquisitors in Italy. 
Here also heresy had ravaged widely and had become so dangerous that 
even Emperor Frederick II, who is the last person one could accuse of 
bigotry, immediately upon his coronation and repeatedly afterwards uttered 
the death penalty against heretics. Gradually the episcopal inquisition 
became changed into a Dominican inquisition and was introduced into 


nearly all the countries of Europe. In the Pyrenaean peninsula likewise, 
which is here our main subject of interest, it came into Castile, Navarre, and 
Portugal, as well as into Aragon. Castile was to become the home of the ” 
New Inquisition,” as Llorente*/ calls it, — more correctly of the Spanish 
Inquisition, the direct impulse to which was given by a peculiar condition 
which existed nowhere else than in Spain. 


Already m the first centuries after the birth of Christ, the Jews in Spain had 
become so numerous and powerful that they began to think of Judaising the 
whole land. Hence it came about that the synod of Eliberis (303-313), an 
old Spanish city in the vicmity of which the later Granada is said to have 
been built, passed a resolution that in the future no Christian landholder was 
to let his fields be blessed by Jews. On the other hand there was no lack of 
attempts on the part of the old Visigothic kings in Spain to force the Jews to 
become Christians; but this was forbidden by the fourth council of Toledo, 
in its 57th canon, with the words: ” Hereafter no Jew may be made to 
accept Christianity by force, but those who are already converted, even 
though it was by force, since they have already received the holy 
sacraments, must keep their faith and may in no wise blaspheme or despise 
it.” 


Much more dangerous than the real Jews were those who were seemingly 
converted to Christianity and whose numbers had mcreascd enormously 
after the persecutions at the end of the 14th century. \¥h\e the former had 
seized upon a large part of the national wealth and the Spanish commerce, 
the latter threatened both the Spanish nationality and the Christian religion, 
smce these disguised Jews on the one hand invaded clerical offices and 
even occupied episcopal chairs, while on the other they attained high civil 
honours, married into all noble families and used all these connections, 
together with their wealth, to bring about the victory of Judaism over 
Spanish nationality and over the Christian faith. Many laymen as well as 
churchmen recognised the danger threatened by the Jews and were 
convinced that something must be done by the government, for which 
reason repeated requests were made to 
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Tile construction presents necessarily a certain monotony which is here 
accentuated by the absence of windows. To relieve this monotony, glazing, 
colouring, or woodwork were resorted to, in case the use of columns was 
excluded ; sometimes more artistic measures were used, such as projecting 
pilasters, which in Chaldea were somewhat crude, but richly ornamented in 
Assyria ; also mosaics of conical form, or decorations of vases on the walls. 
The upper stones of the walls were decorated with battlements. The inner, 
as well as the outer walls, had a stone covering up to a certain height, and 
higher up a polychromatic layer of stucco. Ivory, and particularly bronze 
decorations, were much employed. In spite of all this, the impression given 
by Babylonian and Assyrian buildings is one of massiveness, almost 
clumsi-ness, and the decorations seem childish, paltry, and commonplace. 
Hence also the disproportion of length and breadth, in other words the 
elongated form of the rooms, whose roof not being supported by columns, 
had to rest on the side walls, and whose breadth depended on the length of 
the roof beams. 


On the other hand, the almost exclusive use of tiles had this advantageous 
result, that it was almost imperative to make prodigal use of arch and vault 
construction. That the Chaldaic architects were the inventors of these 
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constructions, with which the Etruscans were formerly erroneously 
credited, cannot be positively affirmed, for they are also found in Egypt, 
although seldom made use of there. Without doubt, however, the 
Babylonians and Assyrians developed them greatly and knew how to make 
use of them with great skill. From the false arch, which is formed by 
allowing each succeeding layer of stone to project over the foregoing one, 
to the finished arch, all kinds are represented by them. Not only were all 
underground canals and sewers, vaults of masonry, but all gateways ended 
in arches, and even the ceilings of some apartments, particularly those in 
the part of the palaces which seems to have been the harem were wholly or 
partially vaulted. 


Ferdinand and Isabella to take measures against the disguised Jews: it was 
against them that the inquisition was directed later, but never against the 
real Jews. 


Soon after Ferdinand and Isabella had decided to introduce the Inquisition 
into Castile, Pope Sixtus IV, on November 1st, 1478, gave the ecclesiastical 
permission and allowed the two rulers to appoint two, or three clerical 
dignitaries, secular or regular priests, to question and to punish heretics. 
Two royal inquisitors were now appointed for Se\dUe on the strengtli of the 
papal bull. In this step we have the beginning of the New or the Spanish 
state inquisition which differs principally from the ecclesiastical institution 
of the same name in the fact that the persons intrusted with the examination 
and the punishment of heretics — whether they were clericals or laymen — 
appeared not as servants of the church but as state officials who received 
their appointment and instructions from the ruling princes. 


There was a second political reason why the Spanish monarchs in every 
way should have favoured an institution which, while appearing to be 
ecclesiastical, was almost continually accused and fought by the heads of 
the church, by the popes and bishops. With the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella the transition began from the old state to the new, from the 
Germanic to the abstract and absolute. In the old state the central or royal 
power was limited by three comparatively free corporations, the nobility, 
the clergy, and the municipalities, and this the more so as these estates were 
closely connected with powers abroad, the clergy with Rome, the nobility 
and municipalities with their foreign peers, so that the imion of the state 
within itself and there-with the superiority of the throne was not a little 
hindered. In both Castile and Aragon the inquisition was the most effective 
means of bringing all subjects, especially the clergy and nobility, under the 
power of the throne, and of perfecting the absolute authority of the 
sovereign. 


Hence it was that it was precisely the two higher estates which most hated 
the Inquisition and which were persecuted as its enemies more often than 
the heretics; it was also principally the prelates who were soon involved in 
numerous suits with the new tribunals. The popes also could not fail to see 
that the Spanish Inquisition served the political absolutism much more than 


it did ecclesiastical purism, and hence they tried to intercept its growth in 
the same degree that they had promoted the old ecclesiastical inquisition. 


This state character of the Spanish Inquisition has also been fully 
recognised by the more exact historical investigation of modem times, and 
even Ranke’”’” has expressed himself to the same effect as follows: “We 
have a celebrated book concerning it (the Inquisition) by Llorente,/ and if I 
make so bold as to say anything in disagreement with such a predecessor let 
this be an excuse, that that so well informed author wrote in the interest of 
the Alfrancesados of the Josephinian government [i.e. the Gallicising 
faction supporting King Joseph Bonaparte]. In their interest he opposes the 
liberties of the Basque provinces, although the latter can hardly be denied. 
In the same interest he sees in the Inquisition also a usurpation of clerical 
power over state authority. If I am not mistaken, however, from the very 
facts which he relates it appears that the Inquisition was a royal court, but 
one provided with clerical weapons.” 


Guizot nn agrees with this opinion in the words : ” It (the Inquisition) was 
at first more political than religious, and destined to maintain order rather 
than to defend the faith.” 


That the Portuguese Inquisition also was always regarded by the 
government itself as a state institution is shown by an ordinance dated 
March 20th, 
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1769, in which King Joseph I says: ” It has been reported to me that 
whereas all other courts of justice, because they represent my royal person, 
have always borne and still bear the title Majesty, the misuse has arisen in 
connection with the Holy Office, a tribunal which by its organisation and its 
service is most closely and directly connected with my royal person, of 
giving it another title of address.” 


The Inquisition is often judged according to standards of the 19th instead of 
the 15th and 16th centuries, and hence it is judged incorrectly. Whereas 


during the past hundred years it has been the tendency to regard wrong 
believers and unbelievers of all kinds as the most educated and the noblest 
citizens, the Inquisition on the contrary was based on the mediaeval view 
that erring in religion was high treason and that only the advocate of the 
state religion could be a safe and trustworthy citizen. It is natural that the 
upholder of one standpoint cannot possibly judge impartially, events which 
have arisen from the other, imless in giving his judgment he is able to 
transport himself from his own time into the other and into its views. 


This is done by every true historian. But the Inquisition is a subject which 
has been most discussed and described by those who give mere phrases 
instead of investigations, mere arbitrary statements instead of critical 
examinations, mere romantic descriptions instead of objective judgments, 
and who try to replace a lack of knowledge by so called liberally-minded 
phrases. People of this sort do not remember that the principle, cujus est 
regio, illius et religio,\ on which the whole Inquisition rests, was 
universally recognised in olden times, and was so little questioned that 
Protestants especially upheld it and put it into execution. 


For example in the palatinate, when the Kurfurst Frederick II, who had 
been a Lutheran until then, went over to Calvinism ui 1563, he compelled 
all congregations in his land to take the same step, and exiled everyone who 
would not accept the Heidelberg catechism. Thirteen years later, in 1576, 
his son Ludwig restored the orthodox Lutheranism, drove out the 
Calvinistic preachers and teachers, and forced his dependents to become 
Lutheran again. The Religious Peace of the year 1555 gave every 
government the power of giving its dependents the alternative of accepting 
the religion of the sovereign or of emigrating, upon paying a certain sum, 
just as was done in Spain with the Jews and Moors ; and it is a well-known 
fact that the Reformation owed its spread in Germany in large measure to 
this lenient Spanish alternative. 


Furthermore, in judging the Inquisition it is often forgotten that the penal 
code of that time was much more severe and sanguinary than that of the 
19th century. Many a trespass which is now atoned for by a slight penalty 
had at that time to be paid for with blood; and the criminal code of Charles 
V of the year 1532 is a most speaking witness for the severe criminal justice 
of the period out of which the Spanish Inquisition grew. Also the Carolina, 
for example, inflicts punishments on body, life, and limb for blaspheniy of 
God and of the Blessed Virgin (8CVI); and witches are punished with death 
(SCXVI). 


It must also not be overlooked, in judging the Inquisition, that the death 
penalty for heresy was not peculiar to it alone, but was common at that time 
to all lands and confessions. The reformer Buzer said of Michael Seryetus, 
in the public pulpit at Strassburg, that he deserved the most humiliating 
death on account of his article against the Trinity. And that this was not 
merely a strong figure of speech of the Reformers is shown two decades 
later 


[“This may be roughly translated “The man that rules the region, rules also 
its religion.” | 
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by Calvm, when on October 27th, 1553, he had that very “heretic” slowly 
burned to death at Geneva. That there may remain no doubt that the 
Protestants of that time wished to punish heresy with death, the “gentle” 
Me-lanchthon wrote on this subject to Calvin, 


“T have read thy article, wherein thou hast refuted in detail the terrible 
blasphemies of Servetus and therefore I thank the Son of God who has 
given thee the victory in this thy struggle. The church is greatly indebted to 
thee for it, now and in all future time. I wholly agree with thy opinion and 
claim that your highness {eure Obrigkeit) has acted wholly in accordance 
with justice in executing a blasphemous person after a regular 
examination.” 


In addition I will note that Theodore Beza also wrote an article De hereticis 
a magistrau civili puniendis and that many others besides Servetus, as 
Valen-tine Gentilis, Bolsec, CarLstadt, Griiet, Castellio, the councillor 
Ameaur, and others, could convince themselves through imprisonment, 
banishment, and death that in the Protestant church there was no milder an 
inquisition than in Spain. This Ls acknowledged even by many Protestants, 
as for example by Prescott”* m his history of Ferdinand and Isabella. 


But we do not need to go back to the 16th century or even to consider the 
terrible mistreatment of the Catholics in England,’ in order to discover 
counterparts to the Spanish Inquisition among the Protestants. A remarkable 
case of this kind from the eighteenth century is related by Pfeilschifter: In 
the year 1724 at Rendsburg a young soldier, because he had wished to make 
a compact with the devil, as an act of royal favour was merely beheaded. 
Even more recently, e.g. in the year 1844, on the third of April the painter J. 
0. Nilson in Sweden was banished on accoimt of ” apostasy from the 
Lutheran faith and of going over to a mistaken religion” (the Catholic) and 
was declared to have forfeited all civil rights and rights of inheritance; this 
decision was confirmed by the highest court of the land in the year 1845. 
The unfortunate Nilson died in February 1847 at Copenhagen, in poverty. 


I say aU this not in reproach but only to show that the Protestants also have 
recognised the sanguinary rule: ” Deviation from the state religion is to be 
punished with death.” If any one had any doubts as to the justice of this 
principle in the 16th and 17th centuries, it seems to me that these doubts 
should first have arisen in the minds of the Protestants, becaase their own 
apostasy from the church should have taught them to think more leniently 
of other apostates. 


Among the victuris of the Inquisition the so-called witches and sorcerers 
held a considerable place, and it would be superfluous to expend many 
words in proving that these unfortimates were just as severely persecuted in 
Germany as in Spain and in just as sanguinary a fashion by Protestants as 
by Catholics. Not only a Torquemada, but also a Benedict Carpzov two 
hundred years later, erected a stake for burning witches. Even the reformer 
Beza reproached the French parliament for being too lax in seeking out 
witches, and Walter Scott acknowledges that the stronger Calvinism grew in 


England the more numerous were the processes against witches. The Jesuit 
Frederick Spee of Langenfeld overthrew the belief in witches among the 
Catholics seventy years earlier than the Protestant Thomasius, and even in 
the year 


[‘The reader will find full treatment of Protestant excesses in the histories 
of Germany,’ Switzerland, and England. The persecution of Catholics in 
England is discussed, in vol. XIX, pp. 148-155, 159-161, 199-200, 354-355, 
406-408, 444-453, including an account of tortures used in England during 
Elizabeth’s reign, and a comparison of her cruelties with those of ” Bloody 
Mary.” As part of religious history, one should also note the persecutions 
inflicted on dissenters by the Church of England, in Scotland and Ireland, as 
discussed in the histories of those countries. | 
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1713 the legal faculty of Tubingen condemned a witch to death; indeed just 
a year later than in Spain, was the last witch burned in the canton of Glarus 
by a reformed court, in 1782.4 On the whole, a comparison of the German 
processes against witches with the workings of the Spanish Inquisition, 
could hardly be made to appear to the advantage of the former. 


Moreover it must not be forgotten with all this that the tribunal of the 
Inquisition always delivered only the sentence, that the accused was more 
or less, wholly or partly, or not at all guilty of heresy, blasphemy and the 
like. It itself never condemned to death though its decisions led to this 
penalty, in that the one found “guilty of heresy” by the Holy Office was 
turned over to the secular arm and by this, namely by the council of Castile, 
was led before the highest Spanish court for death or imprisonment. 


The Spanish Inquisition is often declared to be a product of the Roman 
doctrinal despotism, without attention being given to the fact that it was 
precisely the popes who were least inclined to this institution and who at 
nearly all times tried to limit it. Even Llorente,’“ who can be accused of 
partiality to the popes no more than of a Jacobite partiality for the kingdom, 
shows this in almost innumerable instances and examples. 


Stories are told of the cruel torments and tortures which the unfortunate 
beings in the dungeons of the Inquisition had to suffer, but even the most 
gentle character must not forget that the torture was used in those days in all 
secular courts in all countries, that it even existed legally in many German 
states in the 19th century and did not go out of general use until about the 
middle of the 18th century, in the courts of inquisition at the same time as in 
the secular courts. Besides execution by fire, sword, quartering, the wheel, 
gallows, and water, the Carolina speaks of burying alive, of tearing with 
glowing tongs, of cutting off the tongue and ears, of hacking off fingers and 
the like. Of all these ignominious and painful punishments, however, the 
Inquisition knows nothing. Moreover, at a time when in all Europe prisons 
were dark damp holes and real graves, full of mould, filth, and pest- 
breeding smells, the Inquisition brought its prisoners, to use the words of 
Llorente” into “well arched, light and dry rooms where they could make 
some movement.” No more did any prisoner of the Inquisition, as again 
Llorente testifies, groan under the weight of chains, hand cuffs, iron neck 
bands etc., and Llorente tells of only one on whom fetters were put, in order 
to keep him from suicide. The prisoners were asked if the gaoler treated 
them well and good care was also taken of the sick. Special buildings, by 
the name of “penitence houses,” were erected for the prisoners for life and 
these were subject to vistation from time to time. 


It has furthermore become customary to think of the Inquisition as an ever- 
threatening and never-satisfied catch-and-seize-institution, whose polyp 
arms greedily grasped the poor unfortunate at the least sign of suspicion. 
But this view, which has such a drastic effect in historical romances and in 
romantic histories is wholly wrong and mistaken and must be entirely 
abandoned, unless Llorente is to be accused of partiality for the Inquisition. 
In the first place, every tribunal of the Inquisition began its activity by 
promulgating a time of grace and proclaimed publicly that: ” whoever is 
conscious of apostasy from the faith but within the fixed time will 
voluntarily come forth and do penance, shall be absolved in grace and 
protected from severe penalty.” After 


[‘The reader will find in vol. XXIII page 177, a statement that a man wa,s ” 
swam for a wizard ” in England in 1825. He should consult this same 
volume, pages 171-177, for an account of the witchcraft persecutions in the 


United States, at Salem, in 1692, and pages 177-178 for an account of the 
mutilation and execution of Quakers in Massachusetts. ] 
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the expiration of the term, however, the severity of the law was to be 
exercised towards the apostates; but again and again were the times of grace 
renewed and lengthened. 


Further, the statutes of the Inquisition regarding young heretics deserve 
attention. “If sons and daughters of heretics,” so ordained Torquemada, ” 
who have fallen into error through the teachings of their parents, and have 
not reached the age of twenty years, themselves apply to be taken back into 
favour, the inquisition shall receive such young people kindly, even if they 
should come after the time of reprieve, shall impose lighter penances upon 
them than upon gro/\TI persons and shall take pains that tliey receive 
instruction in the faith and the sacraments of the Holy Mother, the church.” 


It is said that the least expression, often an innocent one, brought an 
unfortunate into the prisons of the Inquisition. But the second great 
inquisitor, Deza, who is considered even stricter than Torquemada himself, 
issued the order on June 17th, 1500 that ” no one may be arrested for trivial 
reasons, not even on account of blasphemy which was uttered in anger.” 
There was no inclination to take the testimony of any person who happened 
to make an accusation before the tribunal of the Inquisition; on the contrary 
Llorente himself tells of cases in which only repeated accusations against a 
person could move the inquisitors to action and they were very much 
inclined to ascribe the mad behaviour of many heretics to mental aberration. 


Wonderful stories are told of the incomes of the inquisitors, who are said to 
have condemned many only in order to enrich themselves from the 
confiscated goods. It is true that the cause of justice is in a bad way when 
condemnation is to bring a pecuniary profit to the judge and it would have 
been truly a dangerous and disreputable arrangement if the income of the 
inquisitors had depended on the number of those they condemned. Prescotf” 
(I, 287) would really like to make us believe that such was the case, but we 


know from Llorente that the confiscated goods of the condemned fell to the 
royal treasury, and that the Inquisition officers of all kinds had a fixed 
salary which they received quarterly. Hence it comes that Llorente accused 


the Spanish king of avarice and not the inquisitors, in which Ranke ””» 
bears him out. 


Terrible is the picture which we make to ourselves of an auto da fe (actus 
fidei, i.e., ” an act of faith “) as if it were nothing else than an enormous fire 
and a colossal stewing pan, around which the Spaniards sat like cannibals, 
in order to enjoy the spectacle of the roasting and broiling of several 
hundred unfortunates, four or five times a year. But let me be allowed to 
state that in the first place an auto da fe did not consist of burning and 
killing but, in part, of the exculpation of those who had been falsely accused 
and in part of the reconciliation of the repentant with the church, and there 
were even many autos da fe at which nothing burned but the candles which 
the penitent carried in their hands in token of the light of faith rekindled in 
their hearts. 


Furthermore it must not be overlooked that those who were condenmed by 
the Inquisition were not only heretics, but also such as lived in polygamy, 
priests and monks who had married, laymen who exercised clerical 
functions, deacons who heard confessions and those who falsely gave 
themselves out to be commissioners of the Inquisition, which as we know 
from Gil Bias happened not infrequently. 


If in the little Protestant city of Nordlingen, as Soldan shows in his history 
of the witch processes, out of a total population of 6,000, not less than 35 
witches were burned in the four years from 1590 to 1594; this ratio, applied 
to Spain for four years, would give at least 50,000 witches, whereas 
Llorente himself gives the number of those condemned to death by the 
Inquisition during 
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the 330 years of its existence as only 30,000, including heretics, witches, 
sorcerers, smugglers and all the rest; this even if we wish to accept 


Llorente’s figures as not exaggerated. 


But I think I may claim and can prove that they are exaggerated. Above all 
we must never forget that Llorente’s figures are not taken from official 
registers, not even from private records, but originated only from a system 
of probable reckonings which in part rests on false premises. He himself 
confesses this unreservedly, and often describes the theory he has used in 
his conjectural reckoning. Llorente’s arbitrariness and injustice are most 
clearly shown in regard to Ximenes. Llorente states explicitly that this 
archbishop tried to make the Inquisition less severe, that he removed bad 
officials, that he pardoned many of the accused, etc. Nevertheless, that does 
not hinder him from supposing just as many executions annually under 
Ximenes as under Deza and his helper Lucero, both of whom he repeatedly 
accuses of the most boundless cruelty and severity. That such a reckoning is 
untrue and unjust needs no proof. 


After all these observations we are still far removed from wishing to justify 
the Spanish Inquisition; on the contrary we would everywhere oppose the 
right of a secular power to interfere with the conscience, but we wished to 
prove that the institution of the Inquisition was not the outrageous 
monstrosity which party passions and lack of knowledge have often made it 
out to be.” 


Another Catholic View (Heinrich Briick) 


Opinions differ as to the character of the Spanish Inquisition. A number of 
scholars (Hefele “o, Gams w and others) claim that it was purely a state 
institution, whereas the Spanish writers emphasize its ecclesiastical 
character, without denying the great influence of the crown upon it. The 
correct view is probably given by Rodrigo *’* and Orti y Lara.// The former 
says (I, 276) : “The tribunals of the Holy Office had no secular character of 
themselves. They were ecclesiastical tribimals in respect to the cases which 
they judged and in respect to the authority which created them. In respect to 
the royal delegation, however, which was granted to the judges, it may be 
said that they had a mixed character.” Orti y Lara expresses himself in like 
manner. According to him (p. 27), ” the Inquisition united the papal sword 
of the church and the secular sword of the king into one single sword.” 


The Babylonians and Assyrians have built extensively many and great cities 
enclosed within mighty walls, extended palaces and peculiar temples. They 
cannot be enumerated here or even described in general terms. 


A few important points, however, may be touched upon. In the first place it 
must be noticed that, while in Egypt the monumental buildings were tombs 
and temples, in Babylon and Asshur they were mainly palaces. Although no 
pains nor expense were spared in the erection of the temples, they were 
smaller than the palaces, of which they were in some cases certainly 
annexes. 


The tombs were constructed with great care, in order to guard against the 
rapid decay of the corpses, yet the inhabitants of Mesopotamia never 
reached the same degree of perfection in the embalming of bodies as the 
Egyptians : they were also fitted out with everything that, according to their 
faith, was necessary for the dead, but they were piled upon each other, and 
thus excluded from view. Art was not expended upon them ; on the other 
hand, however, all known means of art were used to decorate the residences 
of the kings and the earthly habitations of the gods in the most splendid and 
sumptuous manner. Their size increased continually. The early Chaldaic 
palace discovered at Telloh, had an area of only 53 meters long by 31 
broad; the so-called Wasevas at Warka (Erech) was 200 meters long by 150 
broad; the palace of Sargon II at Dur-Sharrukin covered an area of about 10 
hectares, and contained 30 oj)en courts and more than 200 apartments. 
Under the Sargonids the rooms also became larger. One in the palace of 
Sennacherib was almost as long as the entire palace at Telloh, i.e., 46 
meters long by 12 wide. Another in the palace of Esarhaddon, which was 
intended to be 15 meters by 12 meters, remained unfinished, probably on 
account of the difficulty of construction. The palace of Asshurbanapal was 
of somewhat smaller, though still magnificent proportions. The great palace 
of Nebuchadrezzar II, consisting of the old palace of his father and a new 
one constructed by him and joined to the old, has not yet been sufficiently 
explored, but according to the descriptions, must have surpassed in 
splendour, if not in size, all those of his predecessors. All palaces were 
constructed on the same plan, and contained separate living apartments for 
the king and his court, for his wives, for the lower court officials, and, as it 
appears, also a temple with various sanctuaries and a tower. 


The accusation that the Spanish Inquisition was unpopular is just as false as 
the statement that it caused the ruin of science and literature in Spain. As 
Balmes testifies (Protestantismus and Katholicismus, I, 412, et seq.), the 
Catholic kings fulfilled the universal wish of the people by establishing the 
Inquisition; the people were always m sympathy with it, whereas it was 
opposed by the nobility and higher clergy. The decline of literary activity 
moreover can not have been caused by the Inquisition for the reason that the 
golden age of Spanish literature coincided with the time when the 
Inquisition was in full sway. The greatest theologians, philosophers, and 
poets, whose works were approved by the Inquisition, lived at that time. 
Schools were founded and classical studies diligently pursued. 


One of the chief accusations brought against the Spanish Inquisition is the 
alleged extraordinary number of its victims. This accusation is based chiefly 
on the statements of Antonio Llorente.’’ But it needs only a nearer 
acquaintance with the character of this embittered free mason and with his 
proofs, to perceive the incorrectness of his statements. Far from citing 
historical documents he builds up his argument upon evident falsification, 
arbitrary 
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assumptions which are in wide contrast with the authorities, and, as the 
Protestant Peschel»T says (page 151), upon a “frivolous calculation from 
probabilities,” so that he cannot be trusted m regard to his data. According 
to Gams PP (III, 274) the number of those executed for heresy during the 
whole period of the Inquisition was about four thousand, a number not 
equal to that of the victims of the witch processes m Catholic and Protestant 
Germany .«« 
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A BRIEF RESUME OF SPANISH HISTORY (711-1902 a.d.) 


THE KINGDOM OF ASTURIAS ; AFTERWARDS CALLED OF 
OVIEDO, AND THEN 


OF LEON (711-1037 a.d.) 


711 Battle of the Guadalete and downfall of the Visigothic kingdom in 
Spain. The 


Moors spread over the peninsula. 718 Pelayo (Pelagius) elected king by 
Spanish fugitives who had taken refuge in the 


mountains of Asturias. The Moors invade the district but are defeated at the 
cave 


of Covadonga and driven back. The Christians are left in peace to found the 


kingdom of Asturias. 722 Leon taken by Pelayo. 7.37 Favila, son of Pelayo, 
succeeds him. 739 Alfonso I, the Catholic, son-in-law of Pelayo, greatly 
extends his territory; acquires 


towns in Galicia, Lusitania, Leon, and Castile, and rules over Biscay and 
Navarre. 757 Fruela I makes Oviedo his capital. The harshness of his rule 
rouses his subjects to 


revolt and they put him to death. 768 Aurelio or Aurelius, nephew of 
Alfonso I, succeeds, and is followed by 774 Silo, his brother, who removes 
his court to Pravia. 778 Battle of Roncesvalles, in which the Spaniards 
ascribe the defeat of Charlemagne to 


Bernardo del Carpio, nephew of Alfonso II. 784 Mauregato the Usurper, to 
whom was ascribed the promise to pay the Moors a 


tribute of one hundred damsels. 788 Bermudo (Veremundo) I the Deacon is 
persuaded to accept the crovpn, but after 


three years resigns it. 791 Alfonso (II) the Chaste establishes his court at 
Oviedo, and firmly establishes his 


kingdom. The stories of the exploits of his nephew, Bernardo del Carpio, 
are 


probably mere fables with a slight foundation of truth. 842 Ramiro I. 
Revolts of the counts Nepotiano and Aldrete suppressed. The Northmen 


land at Corunna and ravage the district. Ramiro defeats them and burns 
seventy 


of their ships. 844 Supposed battle of Clavigo or Clavijo, in which Ramiro 
was Said to have defeated the 


Moors with gi-eat slaughter by the aid of Santiago, who appeared in person 
ona 


white horse. 850 OrdoBo I fortifies his frontier cities and defeats the Moors 
in several conflicts, notably 


at Albelda, and successfidly asserts his authority over his own nobles. 
Northmen 


defeated in Galicia. 866 Alfonso (III) the Great. The beginning of his reign 
is disturbed by pretenders and 


other rebels. 873 Navarre, which had maintained towards Asturias a fitful 
allegiance constantly disturbed by Prankish intrigue, is conferred on Count 
Sancho Inigo. Mohammedans 


frequently defeated by Alfonso, who advances his borders to the Guadiana. 
Leon 


becomes the capital. Battle of Zamora and defeat of the Mohammedans. 
907 Rebellion of Alfonso’s son Garcia Nufio Fernandez, count of Castile, 
and other nobles. 


The prince is imprisoned. Revolt in his favour. Alfonso abdicates and 
divides his 


territories amongst his three sons, Ordono receiving Galicia, Fruela Oviedo, 
and 
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910 Garcia the kingdom of Astuiias. Alfonso successfully invades 
Mohammedau territory. He dies soon after. Garcia makes Leon his capital 
and assumes the title of king of Leon. 


914 Ordo&o II reunites Galicia with Leon. 


917 Alhange stormed and the garrison massacred by Ordono. Merida 
purchases peace. 


Further victories won by Ordono over the Mohammedans. 
918 Abd ar-Rahman III defeated at San Pedro de Gormaz. 


921 Battle of Val de Junquera. Ordono and his Navarrese allies are defeated 
by Abd ar-Rahraan, owing to the defection of the counts of Castile. They 
are seized and put to deatli. Ordono suppresses the rebellion to avenge them 
and defeats the Moors at Rioja. 


923 Fruela II, brother of Ordono, elected to the throne. 


925 Alfonso IV. 


930 Abdication of Alfonso. He retires to a monastery. 


931 Attempting soon after to recover the throne, he is taken and blinded by 
his brother, 


Ramiro II. 939 Battle of Simancas. Ramiro defeats Abd ar-Rahman III. 
Fernan Gon.salez and 


Diego Nunez, counts of Castile, revolt. They are subdued and imprisoned, 
but 


then restored to office. Fernan’s daughter Urracais married to Ramiro ‘s 
son, who 


succeeds his father as 950 OrdoHo III. His brother Sancho and Fernan 
Gonsalez revolt, and are aided by the 


Navarrese. Ordono triumphs over tliem and quells a Galician revolt. 
955 Ordofio IV makes himself king by gaining over the troops of 


956 Sancbo (I) the Fat, who recovers his rights with the help of Cordovan 
troops. 


967 Ramiro III. 


968 The Northmen under Gundered invade and waste Galicia and great part 
of Leon 


during two years, till they are finally overthrown and destroyed by the count 
of Galicia and their vessels are burned. 979 Almansor, regent of Cordova, 
collects an army against Leon and defeats 


981 Ramiro at Zamora and Simancas. 


982 Indecisive battle of Monterroso between Ramiro and the pretender 
Bermudo who, on 


the death of Ramiro, succeeds as Bermudo or Veremundo (II) the Gouty. 
His reign is occupied by continuous rebellions under Rodrigo Velasquez, 
Coiiancio, Gonzalo Bermudez, and others, while Almansor constantly 
increases his territory, taking city after city, including Coimbra, which he 
destroyed, Leon, whose fortifications he razed, Corapostella, whence he 
carried off the gates and bells of the shrine of St. James. 999 Alfonso V 
(under the regency of Gon salvo). 


1002 Death of Almansor after his defeat at the perhaps fabulous battle of 
Calatanazar. Order restored in the kingdom of Leon. The capital is rebuilt. 
Beneficial laws proclaimed. Sancho Garces, count of Castile, rebels. 


1021 Garcia succeeds Sancho as count of Castile. 


1026 Murder of Garcia at his marriage with the princess of Leon. The 
northern part of 


Castile annexed to Navarre. Alfonso invades Portugal and is killed at the 
siege of Viseu. 


1027 Bermudo III. Sancho the Great of Navarre conquers part of Leon. 
Bermudo wins 


several fortresses from the Mohammedans. 1037 Battle of Carrion. 
Bermudo slain in battle with Ferdinand I, king of Castile, who is recognised 
as king of Leon, Galicia, and Asturias, in right of his wife, Bermudo’s 
sister. 


RISE OF CASTILE (739-1037 a.d.) 


739-757 Alfonso I of Leon erects fortresses (castella) in the ancient 
province of Cantabria, 


called in the eighth century Bardulia, and then Castile. 860 Rodrigo, count 
of Castile. 866 Diego Rodriguez, Porcellos, count. 882 Burgos founded. 


Gonzalo Fernandez. 


Nuno Fernandez. 


932 Fernan Gonsalez revolts against Ramiro IT of Leon and is defeated and 
captured 


by him, but is restored to office. His daughter Urraca marries Ramiro’s son 
Ordono (IIT). 950 Revolt of Fernan against Ordono HI with whose brother 
Sancho he invades Leon, but is repulsed. Ordono repudiates Urraca. She 
marries the son of Alfonso IV of Leon, afterwards Ordono IV. Fernan 
Gonsalez is credited by the older writers with great achievements in the 
struggle with the Moors. 
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970 Garcia Fernandez, count. His son Saucho Garces rebels against hira. 
The story of 


the infantes De Lara, their betrayal to the Moors, their murder and the 
vengeance 


taken by their half-brother Mudarra, belongs to this reign. “ 


99.5 The Cordovans defeat and capture Garcia. He dies of his wounds. 
Sancho Oarcea 


count. ‘ 
1021 Garcia, count. ° 


1026 Birth of Ruy, or Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, called el Cid Campeador (the 
Lord Champion). Garcia betrothed to the daughter of Alfonso V of Leon 
with the promise of the title of king. Garcia murdered at the wedding. 
Sancho the Great of Navarre annexes the northern part of Castile and 
assumes the sovereignty of the whole in right of his wife, Muna Elvira, 
Garcia’s sister; and on his death his son 


1035 Ferdinand (I) the Great becomes king of Castile with the district 
between the Pisuerga and the Cea, which had been conquered from Leon by 


Too little is as yet known of the Babylonian-Assyrian temples to judge with 
any certainty of their style of architecture. Here and there, remains of 
temples have been found, but it has not yet been proved that the buildings 
designated as temples were really devoted to religious purposes. Most of 
the temples seem to have been small, at any rate not intended for large 
assemblages. The altar stood outside and consequently the religious 
services must usually have taken place there. 


Every large town had many temples but always only one Ziggurat. This 
constituted only one part of the principal temple, albeit the most prominent 
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one. There were various kinds of such towers, of three or more, sometimes 
seven stories, which were attainable by a single inclined plane encircling 
the whole building, or a double one rising on two sides of it. The ground 
plan was a perfect square in some, in others a parallelogram ; all rested, 
however, on a massive substructure, and seem to have been crowned with a 
small sanctuary. 


Although these principal temples, including the Ziggurat, were not of equal 
extent with the royal palaces, they were nevertheless imposing buildings, 
and the towers in particular were erected with much care and at great 
expense. It would be wrong to conclude from this ratio of temples and 
palaces that the Assyrians were less religious and more servile than the 
Egyptians, who, entirely dominated as they were by the dogma of 
immortality, lavished more care on the tombs of the dead kings than on the 
habitations of the living ones. The valuable decorations and sculptures 
which the Assyrians and Babylonians gave to their gods prove their pious 
tendency. In reality the whole palace was a sacred edifice in which the 
representative of the deity lived on earth with and beside his god. 


The aid which architecture received from other arts has already been briefly 
mentioned. There are still a few particulars to be noticed in regard to this 
point. The Assyrians as well as the Babylonians were skilful workers in 
bronze. Proofs of this are the bronze door-sill li meters long, found at 


Sancho the Great and which Bermudo III attempts to recover, but is slain in 
the 


1037 Battle of Carrion. Ferdinand, as the husband of Bermudo’s sister, 
succeeds to the kingdom of Leon, after a slight resistance from the 
population. 


KINGDOMS OF CASTILE AND LEON (1037-1156 a.d.) 


1037 Ferdinand (I) the Great, king of Leon and Castile. He establishes his 
capital at Leon ; confirms and adds to the laws of Alfonso V ; subdues the 
rebellious barons, and engages In a war with his brother Garcia III of 
Navarre, who at the 


1054 battle of Atapuerca is defeated and slain. 


1055 Ferdinand takes Cea and other fortresses from the Mohammedans. 
Viseu and Lamego 


taken (1057), and 


1064 Coimbra. The king of Toledo becomes a vassal of Leon. Valencia and 
Andalusia 


invaded by Ferdinand. On his death 


1065 Sancho II becomes king of Castile. Alfonso VI king of Leon and 
Garcia king of 


Galicia. Ferdinand’s daughters, Urraca and Elvira, receive Zamora and 
Toro. 1068 Battle of Golpejara on the Pisuerga. Alfonso defeats Sancho, but 
on the arrival of the Cid is in his turn defeated by Sancho. 


1071 At the battle of Valpellage Sancho defeats Alfonso VI and imprisons 
him ina 


monastery, whence he escapes to Toledo. Garcia then seizes the lands of 
Urraca, 


1072 but is attacked at Sautarem by Sancho, who is at first defeated and 
taken prisoner, but 


afterwards released by the Cid. The Castilians in their turn defeat and 
capture Garcia, who is either held prisoner or made tributary. Sancho now 
besieges his sister Urraca in Zamora, but is assassinated before the walls. 


1073 Alfonso VI returns, is elected at Burgos, and acknowledged by 
Leonnese, Castilians, 


and Galicians, but an oath is exacted of his innocence of Sanoho’s death. 
The oath is administered by the Cid, who incurs Alfonso’s lasting enmity. 
Garcia kept prisoner. 


1074 Expedition of Alfonso to aid the king of Toledo in resisting the king 
of Cordova. 


Alfonso invades Portugal, and makes several Mohammedan governors 
tributary. Marriage of the Cid and Ximena. 


1077 The Council of Burgos declines to accept the Roman ritual, but the 
supremacy of Rome is acknowledged by Alfonso. 


1081 The Cid banished for waging independent war against the king of 
Granada. He takes service with the Mohammedan ruler of Saragossa. 


1084 Toledo is taken by Alfonso from Yahya ben Ismail after a siege of two 
years, and becomes the capital of the kingdom. Alfonso in return for its 
surrender promised to maintain Yahya in possession of Valencia, but failed 
to do so. 


1086 Battle of Zallaka. Yusuf, king of the Almoravids, comes to the aid of 
the Spanish Moors, and defeats the forces of Castile, Aragon, and 
Barcelona. Alfonso resumes the offensive. The Cid is said to have been 
active in all these wars : after being banished by Alfonso he carried on 
hostilities on his own account, and after his restoration to favour was 
foremost in the great siege of Toledo, after which he again waged war on 


his own account, subduing many Moorish chiefs, including the kings of 
Saragossa and Valencia. The latter being deposed and slain by a rival, 


1094 the Cid laid siege to the city and took it after a long and famous siege. 
He was in 


1100 his turn twice besieged there, and after his death (1099) the Moors 
regained possession. 


1108 Yusuf ‘s successor Ali inflicted a severe defeat on Alfonso in the 
battle of Ucles or 


Urcesia. 


1109 tJrraca, daughter of Alfonso VI, succeeds to Castile and Leon. Her 
second husband 


Alfonso I of Aragon, el Batallador, is recognised as Alfonso VII of Castile 
and Leon, and assumes the title of emperor of Spain. Alfonso Raymond, 
Urraca’s sou 
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hy her first marriage, inherits Galicia. Domestic quarrels and war between 
Urraca 


and her husband. A party declares for Alfonso Raymond, and after a long 
period 


of civil war and anarchy he is recognised on Urraca’s death as 1126 Alfonso 
(VII) Raymond (also called Alfonso VIII). Peace arranged between him 


and his stepfather. 1131 On the latter’s death at Fraga the king of Castile 
protects Aragon from the Moors, and 


occupies several Aragonese fortresses, which he only restores to Aragou as 
fiefs. 1135 The rulers of Navarre, Barcelona, and Toulouse do Alfonso 


homage. lie assumes the 


title of emperor of all Spain. War with Navarre and the count of Portugal. 
1140 Tourney of Valdevez. The Castilian knights defeated by the 
Portuguese. Alfonso 


Ilenriques of Portugal assumes the title of king. Alliance between Castile 
and 


Aragon for the partition of Navarre fails. 1143 A formal treaty between 
Alfonso Raymond and Alfonso Henriques of Portugal 


recognises the latter as king of Portugal. 


1146 Castile and Aragon come to the aid of the Almoravids against the 
Almohads and 


1147 aided by the fleets of Pisa and Genoa take Almeria. The Christian 
frontiers are 


advanced to the Sierra Morena. 1156 The knightly order of San Julian del 
Pereyro, afterwards caUed of Alcantara, founded to resist the Moors. 


TEMPORARY SEPARATION OF CASTILE AND LEON (1157-1230 a.d.) 
1157 Sancho III inherits Castile, and Ferdinand 11 Leon. 


1158 Alfonso (VII) (III of Castile) the Noble succeeds Sancho III at the 
age of three. 


His minority is occupied by quarrels for the regency leading to civil war 
between the noble houses of Lara and Castro. Ferdinand of Leon also 
claims the chief power and invades the country, while the Navarrese seize 
several border fortresses. 


1169 Cortes of Burgos. The cities send representatives. 


1170 Anarchy finally ended by Alfonso’s assuming the government himself 
when he concludes an alliance ^dth Raymond, regent of Aragou, and 
marries Eleanor, daughter of Henry 11 of England. 


1175 Order of the knights of Santiago founded. 


1188 Alfonso IX of Leon succeeds Ferdinand II. Disputes and hostilities 
between him and the king of Castile. 


1195 The two Alfonsos make an alliance against the Moors, but are 
severely defeated at Alarcon, whereupon they make war on each other. 


1197 Peace between Leon and Castile consolidated by the marriage of 
Berengaria, daughter of Alfonso of Castile, to Alfonso of Leon. Pope 
Innocent III, who had already dissolved the king of Leon’s marriage with 
Teresa of Portugal, excommunicates the sovereign of Leon, and lays the 
kingdom under an interdict. After a struggle of six years the king and queen 
separate, but their children are recognised as legitimate. War between the 
two Alfonsos. 


1212 Innocent III, aided by Alfonso of Castile, brings about an alliance of 
the Christian states in the peninsula and, in the great battle of Las Navas de 
Tolosa, they unite and inflict a crushing defeat on the Mohammedans. On 
this occasion the Spanish Christians were reinforced by large numbers of 
crusaders from abroad. 


1214 Henry I, a minor, succeeds Alfonso VIII of Castile. Berengaria is 
appointed regent, but Alvaro Nunez de Lara contrives to supplant her, and 
rules in tyrannical fashion till the death of Henry in 1217, wheu Berengaria 
succeeds, but immediately abdicates in favour of her son, the heir of Leon. 


1217 Ferdinand (m) the Saint. His father, Alfonso of Leon, supported by 
Alvaro Nunez, invades Castile. The nobles rally round Ferdinand ; Alvaro 
is taken, and peace made -with Alfonso. 


CASTILE AND LEON FROM THEIR PERMANENT REUNION TO 
THE ACCESSION OF FERDINAND THE CATHOLIC (1230-1479 a.d.) 


1230 Murcia is invaded by Ferdinand, who is besieging Jaen when he hears 
of his father’s death. Berengaria persuades his half-sisters to waive their 
pretensions, and Ferdinand reunites the kingdoms of Castile and Leon. He 
continues his victorious career against the Moors, takes Cordova, occupies 
Murcia and part of Andalusia (1235), and 


1248 takes Seville. 
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1252 Alfonso (X) el Sabio (the Learned). Xeres de la Frontera, Medina 
Sidonia, and Cadiz pass into his hands. 


1254 Eleanor, the king’s daughter, marries Prince Edward (Edward I) of 
England. 


1257 The king claims the duchy of Swabia, and having wasted large sums 
in fruitless endeavours to .secure election to the German Empire, he 
replenishes his coffers by debasing the coinage, persecuting the Jews, and 
other arbitrary measures. 


1263 The Castilian rights over Algarve ceded to Portugal on the marriage of 
the Portuguese king with Beatrice, daughter of Alfonso el Sabio. Certain 
Ca.stilian nobles make this an excuse to revolt, and demand redress of 
grievances and extraordinary privileges, which Alfonso weakly concedes. 


1275 Death of the king’s eldest .son, the infante Ferdinand de la Cerda. The 
cortes declare Ferdinand’s brother Sancho the next heir, to the exclusion of 
Ferdinand’s sons, the infantes de la Cerda, whose cause is espoused by their 
uncle, the king of France. 


1281 War between Alfonso and Sancho. The nobles rally round Sancho, 
who makes alliance with the kings of Aragon and Portugal, and declares 


himself king. The war is only concluded by the defeat of Sancho a few 
months before Alfonso’s death. Alfonso is best known for the 
encouragement he gave to learning, and the important literary productions 
which bear his name — some of his own work, and others compiled by his 
order. They include the code of laws called Las Siete Partidax (promulgated 
in 1258) ; the astronomical work called the Alfonsine Tables (drawn up in 
12.53) ; the Cronica General de Espaiia, a translation of the Holy Bible, and 
.some poems. 


1281 Sancho the Great and the Brave (or Bravo). The reign is disturbed by 
the constant rebellions of the Laras and the king’s brother Don Juan, and the 
infantes de la Cerda, aided by Aragon, and supported by France. 


1292 Alonzo Perez de Guzman the Good takes Tarifa from the Moors, and 
maintains it against the emperor of Morocco and Don Juan, refusing to 
surrender even to save his son whom Juan murders before the walls. 


1295 The accession of Ferdinand (IV) el Emplazado (the Summoned) at the 
age of nine, gives fresh impulse to anarchy. The Hermandad or brotherhood 
of citizens is formed to resist the lawless depredations of the nobles. The 
queen-mother, Maria de Molina, recognizes it, and opposes a bold 
resistance to rival pretenders and domestic and foreign enemies. 


1301 She obtains the papal recognition of her marriage, and of the 
legitimacy of Ferdinand IV, but nevertheless the struggles with turbulent 
barons continue during the remainder of the reign. 


1305 Treaty of Campillo puts an end to the struggle for the succession. 
Ferdinand begins to reign in his own name. 


1310 Trial of the Templars at Salamanca. Their solemn acquittal does not 
prevent the suppression of their order in Castile as elsewhere. 


1312 Mysterious death of Ferdinand, as was said, by the judgment of God. 
Alfonso XI, an infant, succeeds. Return of anarchy in the struggle for the 
regency. 


1315 The regency divided between the infantes Pedro and Juan, the king’s 
uncles. 


1319 Both regents slain in battle with the Moors. 


1320 Don Juan Manuel assumes the regency. Civil wars with rival 
claimants. 


1324 The king assumes the government, but fails to restore order. He 
murders his cousin, 


Juan el Tuerto, and by repudiating his own wife, daughter of Don Juan 
Manuel, 


provokes the latter to rebellion. 1328 Right of the cortes to a voice in 
important affairs of state recognised by the king. 


He undertakes for himself and successors to impose no tax without the 
consent of 


the cortes. 


1339 Abul Hakam, emir of Fez, arrives in Spain with a large army. AKonso 
aided by 


troops from Aragon and Portugal defeats him in the great 


1340 Battle of Salado. Abul Hakam flees to Africa. 1344 Algeciras taken 
by Alfonso after a long siege. 


1350 Death of Alfonso by the Black Death at the siege of Gibraltar. It was 
to pay for this 


war that the alcavala, a tax of one-twentieth on all sales of real property, 
was first granted. Alfonso XI patronised letters, and ordered the 
continuation of the Cronica of Alfonso X which was intrusted to a royal 
chronicler. The code of Alfonso X was also brought into use in this reign. 
Pedro the Cruel. Leonora de Guzman, the late king’s mistress, imprisoned 
and her sons driven into exile. 


1351 Murder of Leonora de Guzman and of Garcilasso de la Vega, 
adelantado of Castile. 


1352 Henry of Trastamara and Don Tello, Leonora’s sons, revolt and form a 
league against 


1353 Pedro. The king marries Blanche de Bourbon, a French princess, but 
immediately 


forsakes her for Maria de Padilla, retaining Blanche a prisoner. 
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1354 Ferdinand Perez de Castro revolts in revenge for the king’s false 
marriage with his 


sister Juana. The citizens of Toledo take arms for Blanche. Meeting at Tore 
between Pedro and his barons. Pedro consents to reinstate Blanche. 


1355 Pedro takes Toledo, imprisons Blanche at Siguenza, executes several 
rebels, and massacres the Jewish merchants. The kingdom laid under an 
interdict. 


1356 Toro taken by Pedro from his mother. He massacres her partisans 
before her eyes. 


Pedro engages in a war with Portugal, in which many Castilian nobles join 
the foreigner. 1358 Don Fadrique, grandmaster of Santiago and son of 
Leonora de Guzman, slain by Pedro’s own hand and his partisans murdered. 
Murder of Don Juan, infante of Aragon. 


1361 Portuguese refugees delivered up to Pedro I of Portugal in exchange 
for Castilians 


who had fled to Portugal, and execution of the persons surrendered. 
Blanche de Bourbon poisoned. 


1362 Maria de Padilla dies. Pedro declares her son his lawful heir. Abu 
Said, king of 


Granada, comes to ask Pedro’s assistance and is robbed and murdered by 
him. 


1363 The Black Prince (of Wales) concludes an alliance with Pedro the 
Cruel to meet a 


threatened invasion of Castile from France. The French, under Du Guesclin, 
unite with the party of Henry of Trastamara, who, supported by Aragon, 
claims Pedro’s throne. 


1366 Battle of Borja. Sir Hugh Calverley, commanding the English Free 
Company under 


Du Guesclin, defeats the Castilians, and Henry is proclaimed at Calahorra. 
Flight of Pedro. Henry takes peaceful possession of Burgos and is crowned. 
Edward the Black Prince receives Pedro at Bordeaux and makes a treaty 
with him which includes Charles the Bad of Navarre. Edward engages to 
restore Pedro in return for the surrender of certain seaports. Charles 
promises the army a free passage through Navarre. The English advance 
guard cut to pieces at Arinez. 


1367 Battle of Navarrete, or Najera, and complete triumph of the English. 
Henry escapes 


to Aragon. Pedro celebrates his restoration by a series of murders. He 
evades his engagements with the Black Prince, and the latter withdraws his 
troops much reduced by famine and disease. 1369 Henry returns, is 
welcomed by some cities and reduces others. Pedro makes alliance with 
Muhammed V of Granada. The united troops fail to retake Cordova, and 
Muhammed retreats. Pedro on his way to relieve Toledo is invested in 
Montiel by Henry. In an interview between the brothers, a struggle ensues 
in which Henry stabs Pedro to death. Henry II. The king of Portugal claims 
the throne of Castile, which is also threatened by Navarre, Aragon, and 
Granada. 


Borsippa, whose decorations of rosettes and squares are in very good taste, 
and particularly the bronze gates at Balawat, belonging to the 9th century 
B.C., which are masterpieces of their kind, and a great number of other 
remains. 


Painting was also employed to decorate the exterior as well as the interior 
of walls. Ornaments and figures were painted with great skill on stucco, al 
fresco in such a case, or on tiles which were afterwards glazed. These tiles 
were sometimes joined to make one picture. In what remains of such work 
it is shown that painting had attained quite an eminence in Babylon and 
Asshur. Drawing and grouping are often very successful, and the treatment 
has often a certain breadth. These paintings are also important because it is 
seen from them how much conventionality prevailed in Assyrian sculpture. 
In painting there is nothing of that exaggerated muscularity nor of the 
almost clumsy strength of the sculptured figures. Beard and hair are not as 
stiffly curled as in the sculptures, but hang more loosely and naturally. A A 
beautiful example of glazed tiling has recently been excavated by the 
Deutsche Orient Gesellschaft at Babylon. It is in the so-called Procession 
street leading from Babylon to Borsippa ; on either side of the street were 
walls faced with coloured tiles representing a stately procession of lions and 
other animals, very artistically drawn.* 


Sculpture, more than painting, was employed in decorating buildings, the 
works of which covered the greater part of the palace walls, Jind 
ornamented the gateways, courts, terraces, and apartments. The material 
which the sculptor used in Chaldea was usually valuable stone difficult to 
procure, such as basalt, dolorite, diorite ; in Assyria, generally a commoner, 
more easily worked species, such as alabaster and sandstone. The difference 
of material naturally influenced the work itself. Figures of cast bronze are 
also often found. 


The inscriptions of the Babylonian kings often speak of columns erected in 
honour of the gods, of which some were made of solid gold or silver, others 
only coated with precious metal, and the Assyrian kings also mention such 

dedications. Naturally the columns of precious metal have not survived, 


1371 A new Ordinance concerning the Administration of Justice regulates 
criminal procedure. 


John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, claims the throne in right of his wife, 
Constanza, daughter of Pedro the Cruel. 


1372 Battle off La Rochelle. Henry wins a naval victory over the English. 


1373 Lisbon besieged by Henry, and the king of Portugal forced to make 
peace. 1.379 Juan T makes alliance with France. 


1380 The Castilians sail up the Thames and destroy the English shipping. 
Ferdinand of 


Portugal offers John of Gaunt his alliance. 


1381 The earl of Cambridge arrives in Portugal with a few followers, but 
after some fighting 


in .Castile returns to England. 


1382 Beatrice, heiress of Portugal, marries Juan of Castile, but on the death 
of her father 


Ferdinand, her uncle Joao I usurps the Portuguese throne 


1385 and defeats Juan of Castile in a great battle at Aljubarrota, where the 
Castilians 


lose ten thousand men. 


1386 John of Gaunt lands in Galicia, is proclaimed king at Santiago, and 
with the 


1387 help of the king of Portugal takes several fortresses, but is driven to 
retreat by an 


outbreak of plague in his army. John of Gaimt resigns his claims in return 
for fiefs and money and the marriage of his daughter with Juan’s eldest son, 


who receives the title of prince of Asturias, now first assigned to the heir of 
Castile. 1390 Henry (III) the Sickly succeeds at the age of eleven. Disputes 
for the regency. 


1392 Persecution of the Jews. 


1393 Henry assumes the government himself. He has some success in 
restoring order, and 


ranges himself on the side of the people against the nobles. 


1401 The cortes of Tordesillas passes measures for reform of the judicial 
system. Embassy to Tamerlane or Timur. 


1404 Conquest of the Canaries by Jean de Bethencourt, a Norman 
adventurer, with assistance from Henry, who grants him the title of king. 


HOC Juan II, one year old, succeeds under the guardianship of his uncle 
Ferdinand the Just. Ferdinand restrains the turbulence of tlie nobles. 
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1408 Alvaro de Luna comes to court as a page and begins to exercise his 
influence over Juan. 1412 Ferdinand accepts the crown of Aragon, but 
maintains his influence in Castile till his 


death (1416). 1420 Henry, brother of Alfonso V of Aragon and Juan 11 of 
Navarre, desiring to marry 


Juan’s sister Catalina, seizes the king and keeps him prisoner till he 
consents to the 


marriage. 1425 Alvaro de Luna, the king’s favourite, made constable of 
Castile. 1427 The nobles, jealous of his unbounded influence, league 
against him. He is exiled, but 


soon recalled. i 


1429 New league against Alvaro. The kings of Navarre and Aragon invade 
Castile. 1431 Battle of Higueruela and the defeat of the Moors by De Luna. 
His vigorous rule 


brings prosperity to Castile. 1439 New league against De Luna, and civil 
war in which the kings of Aragon and Navarre 


join, 1445 but are defeated by Juan in the battle of Olmedo. 


1453 The king, prompted by his second wife Isabella of Portugal, resolves 
on De Luna’s 


death. He is seized, tried, and executed. 


1454 Henry (IV) the Impotent. His extravagance and neglect provoke the 
barons to 


unite against him and, after several unsuccessful attempts, compel him to 
set aside the infanta Juana, called La Beltraneja, and recognise his brother 
Alfonso as his heir. 1465 Not content with this, at a solemn ceremony on 
the plain of Avila, they declare Henry deposed and set up Alfonso as king. 


1468 A destructive civil war continues till Alfonso’s death (1468), when his 
sister Isabella 


(the Catholic) refuses to take his place, and contents herself with 
recognition as Henry’s heiress. 


1469 Isabella refuses to marry the heir of Portugal, and marries Ferdinand 
prince of 


Aragon. Henry’.s endeavours to secure Juana’s succession produce further 
bloodshed. 


He bequeaths Castile to her in his will. 1474 Henry IV dies, and Isabella (1) 
the Catholic has herself proclaimed queen of Castile. 


Ferdinand endeavours to assert his own claims as representative of the male 
line, 


but is induced to accept a carefully defined share in the government. The 
cause of 


Juana la Beltraneja is espoused by many Castilian nobles and by her uncle 
Alfonso V 


of Portugal, who proposes to marry her and invades Castile. 1476 Battle of 
Toro and complete victory of Ferdinand and Isabella. The rebels submit. 
1479 Treaty with Portugal. Alfonso renounces Juana and she retires to a 
convent. Death 


of Juan II of Aragon. Ferdinand succeeds him as Ferdinand II. 
THE KINGDOM OF NAVARRE (711-1516 a.d.) 


Garcia Ximenes, first legendary king. Elected after the battle of Guadalete 
(711) to 


defend the country against the Moors, from whom he recovers considerable 
territory. 


From him the Navarrese writers derive a series of kings who reigned 
dviring the 


eighth and ninth centuries, but they seem, like Garcia Ximenes himself, to 
be purely 


fictitious personages. During this period the district seems to have been 
subjected 


either to Asturias or the Prankish empire, probably the latter. 


778 Charlemagne invades Navarre and seizes Pamplona. On his return to 
France, after 


failing before Saragossa, his rearguard under Roland is attacked by troops 
from 


Spanish Gascony, including Navarre and other Spanish states, both 
Christian and 


Moor, and totally destroyed in the pass of Roncesvalles. 


806 Pepin, son of Charlemagne, receives the submission of the Navarrese 
and organises the 


government, of the country. 836 Sancho I&igo, count (called by some, 
king) of Navarre. 885 Garcia I. 691 Moorish invasion. Garcia I is slain. 
FortuHo Garces rules during the minority of 


Garcia’s son, Sancho Garces Abarca. 905 Sancho (I) Garces Abarca. 


907 Pamplona besieged by the Moors during Sancho’s absence in Gascony. 
Sancho relieves it after a rapid winter march across the Pyrenees and wins a 
great victory. Many victories won by Sancho over the Moors and the 
kingdom extended southwards. 


920 Sancho retires to a monastery. 


921 Abd ar-Rahman III invades Navarre and routs the combined forces of 
Navarre and 


Leon at the Val-de-, Tunquera. The Navarrese under Sancho defeat Abd ar- 


Rahman’s forces on their return from a raid into Gascony. 925 Garcia (II), 
El Tembloso (the Trembler). 
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951 The kin” of Navarre in alliance with Fernan Gonsalez, count of Castile, 
unsuccessfully supports Sanoho, prince of Leon, against the latter’s brother, 


Ordono III of Leon. 


956 Castile invaded by Garcia, and Fernan taken prisoner. 


970 Sancho (II), El Mayor (The Great) . This king was the most powerful 
sovereign of 


Christian Spain at this period. Besides being master of Navarre, Sobrarbe, 
and 


1026 Aragon he conquered CastUe after the murder of his brother-in-law, 
the Count Garcia 


1034 and won the eastern portion of Leon as far as the river Cea from 
Bermudo IIL His 


second son Ferdinand married Bermudo’s sister and heiress, and eventually 
became sovereign of Leon and Castile (1037) . The lordship of Ribagorza 
was also among , Sancho’s acquisitions. 


1035 Garcia III inherits Navarre and a small district on the south bank of 
the Ebro, while 


the rest of the dominions of Sancho the Great are divided among the latter’s 
other sons. Ramiro, to whom Aragon had fallen, invades Navarre as Garcia 
is on a pilgrimage to Rome, but is driven back. Garcia then aids Ferdinand, 
who has suc— 


1037 ceeded to Castile, to triumph over Bermudo III of Leon. But when the 
latter’s defeat and death give Ferdinand the kingdom of Leon, Garcia turns 
against his brother and allies himself with the emirs of Saragossa and 
Tudela. 


1054 Battle of Atapuerca. Garcia and his allies defeated and Garcia slain by 
Ferdinand, who annexes the Navarrese possessions south of the Ebro. 
Sancho III. 


1076 Murder of Sancho by his brother Raymond and his sister Ermesinda. 
The murderers expelled from the kingdom. The kings of Aragon and Leon 
dispute for the crown of Navarre. The king of Leon annexes Rioja. The king 
of Aragon becomes king of Navarre under the name of Sancho (IV) 
Ramirez. 


1094 Pedro (Pedro I of Aragon). 


1104 Alfonso (Alfonso I of Aragon). On his death without issue the 
Navarrese refuse to recognise his will bequeathing his kingdom to the 
knightly orders of St. John and the Temple, and elect 


1134 Garcia (IV) Ramirez, a member of the old royal house of Navarre, 
while the Aragonese prefer Alfonso’s brother, Ramiro (I) the Monk. 
Alfonso (VII) Raymond of Castile and Leon, who assumes the title of 
emperor of all Spain, receives the homage of Garcia and Ramiro. Garcia 
becomes a feudatory of Ramiro. Alliance between .Garcia and Alfonso, 
count of Portugal, against Alfonso Raymond. Alfonso Raymond invades 
Navarre. Garcia acknowledges his supremacy. 


1140 AKonso Raymond makes alliance with Aragon for the partition of 
Navarre and again invades it, while Garcia invades Aragon. After both have 
won successes, Alfonso and Garcia make peace. 


1150 Sancho (V) the ‘Wiae. This king’s reign is occupied with obscure and 
frequent hostilities with the neighbouring states of Aragon, Barcelona, and 
Castile. 


1176 The kings of Castile and Navarre refer their differences to Henry II of 
England. His 


1179 decision is not acted upon, but a later jieace between them embraces 
the same terms. 


1191 Berengaria, daughter of Sancho V, marries Richard I of England. 


1194 Sancho (VI) the Infirm. He makes alliance with Castile and Leon 
against the Moors. 


1195 Battle of Alarcon. Alfonso VIII of Castile defeated by Yakub Al- 
mansur. Quarrels 


amongst the allies. Sancho concludes an alliance with the Almohads. 
Alfonso of Leon takes Guipuzcoa, Alava, and Biscay. AUiance of Navarre, 


Leon, Aragon, Castile, and Portugal against the Moors, which leads to the 
defeat of a Moorish army under Muhammed an-Nasir in the 


1212 Battle of Las Navas de Tolosa. 
1234 Thibaut I (Theobald or Teobaldo), count of Champagne, elected king. 


1239 Seventh Crusade led by Thibaut to Syria. On the defeat of a portion of 
the army he and the other French princes desert their comrades and return to 
Spain. 


1253 Thibaut II. 


1270 Eighth Crusade. Thibaut accompanies St. Louis to the Holy Land and 
dies on his way home. Henry Crassus. 


1274 Joan or Jeanne I succeeds at the age of four. The country reduced to 
anarchy by disputes between native factions and foreign princes respecting 
the disposal of her hand. 


1284 Joan marries Philip IV of France. 
1305 Louis Hutin (Louis X of France) succeeds Joan. 


1316 Philip I (V of France) succeeds, to the prejudice of the daughter of 
Louis Hutin. 


1322 Charles I (IV of France), brother of Philip I. The Navarrese protest 
against this reassertion of the Salic law and on Charles’ death the crown 
passes to Louis Rutin’s daughter, 


1328 Joan II, with her husband, Philip II (count of E\Teux), who at their 
coronation sign a convention securing the independence of Navarre. 
Massacre of the Jews. 
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1334 War with Castile. 


1343 Philip joins Alfonso XI of Castile Ln besieging Algeciras and dies 
during the siege. 


1349 Charles (II) the Bad. His endeavours to recover the lordships of Brie 
and Champagne and his murder of the constable of France lead to his 
imprisonment by the French king. He escapes and is subsequently 
pardoned. 


1361 Return of Charles to Navarre. He promises to aid Pedro the Cruel of 
Castile against Aragon. 


1366 Alliance of Charles with Edward the Black Prince of Wales to restore 
Pedro the Cruel. Charles plays fast and loose with the rival kings of Castile 
and seizes Salvatierra and Logrono for himself. 


1370 On the accession of Henry II Charles invades Castile. 


1371 Claims of Navarre to Champagne, Brie, etc., ceded to France in 
exchange for Montpellier. Charles makes peace with Henry II. 1377 Charles 
accused of plotting to acquire domains in Gascony. His French possessions 


declared forfeited. The Castilians invade Navarre and besiege Pamplona. 
Charles 


makes alliance with the English and on their approach the Castilians retreat. 
1385 Charles accused of plotting to poison the French royal family. The last 
remains of 


his French po.ssessions are seized. 1387 Charles (III) the Noble. 


1403 Dukedom of Nemours granted to the king of Navarre. 142.5 Blanche, 
daughter of Charles the Noble, succeeds with her husband Juan of Aragon. 


He interferes constantly in the internal ti’oubles of Castile, while Blanche 
governs 


peaceably during his absence. 1432 Juan appointed regent of Aragon in the 
absence of Alfonso V. 1442 Charles of Viana succeeds to Navarre as regent 
on the death of his mother Blanche. 


The kingdom is distracted by two parties, the Beaumonts, partisans of 
Charles, and 


the Agramonts, partisans of his father Juan. 1447 Juan marries Juana 
Henriquez and appoints his wife co-regent of Navarre. She 


quarrels with Charles. 1452 Revolt of Charles. Birth of his half-brother 
Ferdinand (the Catholic). Battle of 


Aybar. Juan defeats and captures Charles. Charles is released and returns to 


Navarre, but finding his enemies too strong for him he withdraws to Naples. 
1458 Juan succeeds to the thi-oue of Aragon as Juan H. Misunderstanding 
between father 


and son continues till 


1460 Charles negotiates for the hand of Isabella of Castile which was 
desired for his half-brother Ferdinand of Aragon. Charles is arrested by his 
father when Catalonia revolts in his favour, and Juan is obliged to 


1461 recognise him as his heir. The prince dies immediately afterwards. 


1464 Blanche, Charles’ eldest sister, dies, probably poisoned at the 
instigation of her father by her sister Eleanor, countess of Foix. The country 
continues to be distracted by the wars of the Beaumonts and Agramonts. 


1479 Eleanor de Foix becomes queen on the death of Juan and dying 
immediately afterwards is succeeded by her grandson, Francis Phoebus de 
Foix. 


1483 Catherine de Foix. Ferdinand and Isabella endeavour to secure her 
hand and kingdom for their eldest son, but she man-ies Jean d’ Albret. 


550 THE HISTORY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


but a great number of stone pillars have been found. It may be chance, that 
the greater number of statues in the round are from Babylon, the greater 
number of bas-reliefs from Assyria. The objects of these surviving 
sculptures are mainly of a religious or historical character. But rarely does a 
representation of the domestic life of the monarch or other social circles 
appear. 


Only once is a banquet pictured, that of king Asshurbanapal and his queen. 
Otherwise no women, except captives, appear in the reliefs. On the whole 
little tendency is shown to represent female beauty and grace, as compared 
with the Egyptians and especially with the Greeks. The nude female figure 
is seldom pictured, and if so, in a repulsively realistic form, as in the small 
figures of the mother goddess. Cheerful or comic scenes, which are not 
wanting even in Egyptian reliefs and vignettes, are never found here. Hasty 
conclusions, however, should not be drawn from this, and it should not be 
forgotten, that most of the surviving reliefs are from the palaces, few from 
the temples, still fewer from the tombs, and none at all from private 
residences. This is doubtless one of the reasons why representations of 
domestic or private life are so scarce. In fact, in a few of the tombs reliefs 
have been found whose subjects recall favourite representations in those of 
Egypt. Most prevalent certainly, are those scenes relating to religious and 
public life. 


In the treatment of these objects, truth is often sacrificed to certain 
conventionalities. Thus for instance the Lamassi and Shedi, the man-headed 
lions and bulls have five legs, in order that they may always present four to 
the eye, whether viewed from the front or the side ; the heads are usually 
represented in profile with the eyes in full face, but sometimes in full face, 
although the image presents a side view to the beholder, which was also 
customary in Egypt ; so also, the stiff curling of the hair and beard is 
unnatural. Apparently no attempt had ever been made in Egypt to make 
portraits of historical personages, and the individual differences of rank and 
condition can only be recognised by objects of secondary importance. There 
is, however, still some doubt upon this point. There is indeed a great 
uniformity, but an attempt at least to differentiate facial traits cannot be 


1512 Ferdinand the Catholic demands the cession of six Navarrese 
fortresses and a free passage through Navarre to facilitate his invasion of 
Guienne. Treaty of alliance between France and Navarre signed at Blois. 
Ferdinand’s general, the duke of Alva, takes Pamplona and occupies the 
whole of upper Navarre. Ferdinand’s English allies refuse to co-operate 
with Mm for the reduction of the rest of the country, and on their 
withdrawal Jean d’ Albret with a French army besieges Alva in Pamplona, 
but for lack of provisions is compelled to retreat. 


1518 Treaty between Ferdinand and Louis XII of France by which the latter 
abandons Navarre. Ferdinand restores order and conciliates the Navarrese 
towns by confirming their privileges. 


1515 The cortes of Burgos formally incorporates Navarre into the kingdom 
of Castile. 


CATALONIA (470-1150 a.b.) 


470 Gothalania (Catalonia) was the name bestowed on the northeastern 
section of Hispania Tarraconensis in consequence of its occupation by the 
Goths and Alans (470). 


712 Berbers take possession of the whole Catalonian territory. At the end of 
the eighth century Charlemagne’s troops, under command of Louis le 
Dehonnaire, invade Catalonia, and conquer a district including Barcelona, 
Lerida, Tarragona, and Tortosa which they call the Marca Hispanica or 
t>panisli Maik. Bera, a native of Gothic 
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Gaul, becomes count of Barcelona and the Mark, and tyrannises over the 
country. Counts of Rosello, Ampurias, Be/alu, Cerdagne, Pallars, and Urgel 
appointed. Frequent conflicts with the Moors in which the Prankish armies 
join and waste the southern districts. 


814 Death of Charlemagne. Septimania becomes united with the Spanish 
Mark. 


826 Bera, being deposed for treasonable dealings with Al Hakim of 
Cordova, is succeeded as duke of Septimania, by Bernhard, son of William 
of Toulouse, who plays an important role in Prankish history. 


832 Bernhard aids Pepin, king of Aquitaine, in rebellion against Louis le 
Debonnaire and is deprived of liis dignities. 


836 Bernhard reinstated in his duchy. 


840 Charles the Bald succeeds to Catalonia on the death of Louis le 
Debonnaire. Bernhard at first refuses and then offers his allegiance ; but 
afterwards aiming at independence is murdered by Charles. William, 
Bernhard’s son, seeks refuge with Abd ar-Rahman. 


846 Aledran made count of Barcelona by Charles. William wages 
successful war against him, but is finally murdered. Prankish dominion 
restored. Narbonensian Gaul is taken from the Spanish Mark and added to 
Toulouse. 


852 Barcelona retaken by the Moors. They retain possession during twelve 
years. 


858 ‘Wilfrid I (Wilfredo or Hunfrido I) count of Barcelona. He takes 
possession of Toulouse, etc. Summoned to Narbonne to justify himself, he 
is there slain in a petty fray and is succeeded by 


872 Salomon, who is murdered in revenge for Wilfrid’s death by the latter’s 
son. 


874 Wilfred (II) the Hairy, who successfully repels the Moors, makes 
himself independent of Prance and leaves his territory to his son 


907 Miro, who bequeaths it to his three sons, Seniofredo, Oliva, and Miro, 
under the regency of their uncle Suniario, covmt of Urgel. 


950 Seniofredo. 


967 Borello, son of Suniario. 


984 Almansor takes Barcelona, slaughters the inhabitants, and bums a great 
part of the city. Borello recovers Barcelona and expels the invaders. 


993 Raymond I repels a Moorish invasion and wins a battle against 
Suleiman of Cordova 1009 which places the usurper Muhammed I on the 
throne. The Catalans take the lead 


in an unsuccessful crusade against the Moorish pirates of the Balearic 
Islands. 1017 Berengar I organises the country and grants privileges to 
Barcelona and other towns. 1085 Raymond II wins victories over the Moors 
of Saragossa and becomes sovereign of all 


Catalonia. He abolishes the old Gothic laws, substituting the 1068 Usages 
of Catalonia, and institutes the Peace of God in an assembly of the Estates 
which is the earliest occasion in European history on which deputies are 
summoned from the towns. By marriage and purchase he acquires 
Conflans, Carcassonne, Narbonne. Toulouse, and other French possessions. 
Bequeaths his dominions to his two sons as joint rulers. 1076 Raymond (III) 
the Hairy quarrels with his brother Berengar. The nobles effect a settlement 
whereby each is to reign alternately for six months. Raymond is murdered, 
probably at Berengar’s instigation. Berengar governs alone as guardian for 
Raymond Ill’s son. 1082 Raymond IV. Bernard Atto, vicomte de Beziers, 
usurps the lordship of Carcassonne. The people appeal to Raymond from 
his oppressions. He becomes a vassal of Raymond. By marriage and 
inheritance Raymond acquires Besalu (1111), Provence, and Cerdagne 
(1117), and conquers Majorca. Provence passes on his death to his son 
Berengar. 1131 Raymond ‘V’. 


1137 On Raymond’s betrothal to Petronilla, daughter of Ramiro the Monk, 
king of Aragon, he is declared heir to the throne of Aragon and assumes the 
administration of that kingdom. 1150 Marriage of Raymond and Petronilla 
confirms union of Catalonia and Aragon. 


THE KINGDOM OF ARAGON FROM ITS RISE TILL ITS UNION 
WITH CASTRE 


(1035-1479 A.D.) 


1035 On the death of Sancho el Mayor of Navarre his territories are divided 
among his sons, and Ramiro I succeeds to a small Pyrenean district called 
Aragon in the northwestern corner of the modern province in the territory of 
the ancient Vascones. Ramiro by his wars with the Moors extends his 
borders, absorbing Sobrarbe and 
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Ribagorza, and reducing several Moorish governors to the condition of 
tributaries. 


He consents to adopt the Roman ritual and to send tribute to the pope. 1067 
Sancho Ramirez. 1076 On the murder of Sancho III of Navarre, Sancho 
Ramirez and Alfonso VI of Castile 


invade Navan-e, and Sancho becomes king of Navarre as Sancho IV. He 
conquers 


several cities from the Moors, commences a war with the emir of 
Saragossa, and 


dies while besieging Huesca. 1094 Pedro I. 1096 Battle of Alcoraz. Pedro 
wins a decisive victory over the Moors of Saragossa and 


their Castilian allies, and takes Huesca. 1104 Alfonso (1), elBatallador (the 
Fighter), and the Emperor. 1109 Death of Alfonso VI of Castile. His 
daughter Urraca, the wife of Alfonso I, el 


Batallador, succeeds, and her husband is acknowledged as Alfonso VII of 
Leon and 


Castile. He quarrels with his wife, and constant civil war is the result to 
Castile. 1118 Saragossa taken by el Batallador after a five years’ siege. It 
becomes the capital of 


Aragon. 1120 Battle of Daroca. El Batallador defeats an Almoravid army, 
takes Tarragona and 


Calatayud, and invades Andalusia. 1126 Death of Urraca. Castile is 
definitely separated from Aragon under Alfonso VII 


(Raymond) of Castile and Leon, Urraca’s son by her first husband. 1130 
Bordeaux besieged and taken by Alfonso I. He resumes his war against the 
Moors. 


1133 Representatives of the cities summoned to the cortes. 


1134 Alfonso is defeated at Fraga and dies soon after, bequeathing his 
dominions to the 


knights of the Temple and St. John. His subjects refuse to recognise his will 
and his brother, Ramiro (II) the Monk, is persuaded to leave his monastery 
and accept the crown of Aragon, while the Navarrese choose Garcia (IV) 
Kamirez as king. 


1137 Petronilla, Ramiro ‘s infant daughter, betrothed to Raymond, count of 
Catalonia, who is appointed regent of Aragon. Catalonia thus becomes 
absorbed in Aragon, and Ramiro retires to a cloister. 


1140 Navarre invaded by Raymond in conjunction with Alfonso VII of 
Castile, but without success, and on the conclusion of peace the three 
sovereigns make alliance against the Moors and capture various cities, 
Raymond acquiring Fraga, Lerida, and Tortosa. 


1150 Marriage of Raymond and Petronilla. 


1162 Death of Raymond. Petronilla abdicates in favour of her son Alfonso 
II, who acquires RoussiUon by inheritance and wins Teruel and other 


fortresses from the Moors. In this reign cortes were held and attended by 
the four estates of the realm (1163, 1164). 


1196 Pedro II. 


1203 Coronation of Pedro by the pope. Aragon is constituted a papal fief, 
and Pedro promises to pay tribute to the holy see, but 


120.5 the estates of Saragossa repudiate the transaction. 


1208 The Albigensian crusade. Pedro refuses to declare for either party, but 
turns his arms against the Moors and shares the glory at the great Christian 
victory of 


1212 Las Navas de Tolosa. 


1213 He endeavours to mediate between the Albigensians and the 
crusaders, but fails and 


lays siege to the latter’s city of Muret, when he is slain in a battle with 
Simon de Montfort. James (I) the Conqueror, known as Don Jayme of 
Aragon (in Catalonian En Jacme, lo Conqueridor), succeeds at the age of 
six. The usual civil wars occupy his minority, but finally he triumphs over 
all rebels. 


1228 Balearic Islands, the haunt of Moorish pirates, attacked and subdued 
after a four years’ war. 


1232 Valencia invaded. 


1238 Conquest of Valencia completed. The Moors are guaranteed security 
and religious liberty. 


1264-1266 Murcia reconquered by James for his son-in-law, Alfonso X of 
Castile. 


1268 By the execution of Conradin, the last of the Hohenstaufen, 
Constanza, wife of James’ 


son, Pedro (III), and daughter of Manfred, king of SicUy, becomes heiress 
of Sicily, now in the hands of the usurper, Charles of Anjou. 


1269 Preparations for a crusade to the Holy Land headed by James. The 
king is turned 


back by a storm, but his son, Fernan Sanchez, proceeds to Acre. Like 
Alfonso X of Castile, James left a chronicle or commentary of his reign 
(afterwards continued by Raymond Muntaner),as well as a book of 
aphorisms called the Libre de Saviesa, both written in the Catalan language. 
1276 Pedro (III) the Great. The Balearic Islands with Roussillon, 
Montpellier, etc., are converted by the will of James I into a separate 
kingdom of Majorca for his younger son, James I of Majorca. Pedro 
prepares to invade Sicily. 
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1282 The Sicilian Vespers, in which the native population massacre twenty- 
eight thousand 


Frenchmen. Charles of Anjou lays siege to Messina. Pedro of Aragon 
comes to its relief and is proclaimed king of Sicily. Roger de Lauria, 
Pedro’s admiral, with a few ships destroys the French fleet. 


1283 The Aragonese cortes protest against the king’s wars and exact the 
General Privilege, 


the Magna Charta of Aragon, confirming their liberties. The pope 
excommunicates 


1284 Pedro. De Lauria takes Malta and destroys the fleet in the Bay of 
Naples. The 


pope, Martin IV, proclaims a crusade against Aragon and bestows the 
kingdom on the French prince, Charles of Valois. The Aragonese are 
reluctant to oppose Rome. 


1285 The crusaders invade the kingdom, but after taking and sacking 
several cities the 


army breaks up. Charles of Anjou dies, leaving his claims to his son Charles 
II. Pedro dies, leaving Sicily to his younger son James and Aragon to 
Alfonso III. Majoica subdued by Alfonso. 


1287 The ” Privilege of Union ” granted, authorising armed rebellion 
against the sovereign who shall infringe his subjects’ liberties. 


1291 As a result of negotiations conducted by Edward I of England, 
Alfonso is reconciled to the pope and Sicily is abandoned by James, who 
immediately after, on the death of Alfonso, succeeds to Aragon as James II. 
He makes his brother Frederick (Fadrique) his lieutenant in Sicily. 


129.5 Alliance between James and Charles of Anjou. 


1296 The pope invests James with Sardinia and Corsica, occupied at the 
time by the Genoese and Pisans. The deserted Sicilians give the crown to 
Frederick. The king of Aragon assists Charles in his attempts to recover 
Sicily, but abandons the enterprise after several successes. 


1302 Peace between Frederick and Charles by which the former retains 
Sicily, the latter 


Naples. 


1303 The Catalan Grand Company is formed by Roger di Flor from the 
disbanded mercenaries (chiefly Aragonese and Catalan) of Frederick and 
takes service with the Greek emperor Andronicus II. 


1319 Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia declared inseparable. 


1324 Sardinia invaded by James. With the aid of the grand justice of 
Arborea, Marian IV, the Pisans are expelled. The grand justice turns his 
arms against the Aragonese and the war is continued under 


1327 Alfonso IV, when the Genoese assist the islanders and ravage the 
coasts of Catalonia. 


1336 Pedro IV refuses to recognise the claims of his stepmother, Leonora of 
Castile, and her sons, Juan and Ferdinand, to the appanages assigned them 
under Alfonso’s will, and thus involves himself in civil disputes and a war 
with Castile. He offends the clergy by crowning himself instead of being 
crowned by the archbishop of Saragossa. 


1343 Invasion of Majorca by Pedro. The islanders welcome him, deserting 
James II of 


Majorca. Pedro conquers James’ French possessions. 
1344 Balearic Islands formally annexed to Aragon. 


1347 Attempt of Pedro to secure the succession to his daughter Constanza 
in preference to 


his brother James, in defiance of the Salic law as established by James I. 
League of nobles and cities in a union in favor of James. The Sardinians 
backed by the Genoese and Pisans seize the occasion to revolt. A second 
union formed in Valencia under the infante Ferdinand. At the cortes of 
Saragossa Pedro is compelled to promise to hold annual meetings of the 
estates, to select his advisers with their approval, and to recognise James as 
his heir. Death of James. Pedro wins over the Catalans and at the 


1348 battle of Epila defeats the union. He annuls the ” Privilege of Union” 
of 1287, but 


enlarges the powers of the justiciar. Leonora and her son Juan take refuge in 
Castile, where both are subsequently murdered by Pedro the Cruel. 


1349 James of Majorca attempts to recover the Balearic Islands, but fails 
and dies soon 


after. Pedro defeats the Sardinian rebels, and allies himself with Venice 
against Genoa. 


1350 The era of Spain ceases to be used in Aragon. 


1352 The Venetian and Catalonian fleets defeated by the Genoese, who 
renew their 


encouragement of the Sardinians. The Genoese fleet defeated in the 
Thraciau 


Bosphorus by the fleets of Catalonia and Venice. 1354 The Sardinian 
estates are convoked by Pedro at Cagliari, but fail to pacify the 


belligerents. 1356 War with Castile. The king of Aragon supports Henry of 
Trastamara and the 


other Castilian rebels. 1363 A peace concluded with Castile in accordance 
with which Pedro of Aragon murders 


his own brother Ferdinand. War with Castile renewed. 
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1368 The justice of Arborea defeats the Aragonese in Sardinia aud 
maintains himself till the Genoese come to his aid (1373). After his death 
the struggle is continued with less vigour by his son, and when the latter is 
put to death by his own people the war is prosecuted by his sister Leonora 
with whom Pedro effects an agreement in 1386. 


1377 Death of Frederick king of Sicily. Pedro claims the throne, but is 
eventually satisfied with the marriage of the heiress Maria with his 
grandson Martin. 


1387 Juan I. Trial of the king’s stepmother Sybilla for witchcraft. Some of 
her friends executed. 


1392 Aragonese troops under the king’s brother Martin sent to Sicily oo 
quell a revolt against Queen Maria and her husband, Martin’s son, the 
younger Martin. 


overlooked. Ignoring all accessories, the features differ among kings and 
higher courtiers on the one hand, and lower men-at-arms on the other, 
among men and eunuchs, among adults and youths. Wherever the artists of 
Mesopotamia were not limited by conventionality, — notably in the 
representation of animals, — they have surpassed in accuracy, in truth and 
strength of representation all other nations of antiquity, the Greeks hardly 
excepted. This is particularly true of the representation of native animals, 
yet foreign ones were treated with great skill, although the delineation of 
these betrays less practice. Even in the picturing of therianthropic deities, 
they remain as true to nature as possible, and with much taste and tact allow 
the human attributes of the figure to predominate. Wherever it is possible to 
partially or wholly break away from tradition, their talent is displayed in a 
manner truly marvellous. Their only prominent fault is their exaggerated 
realism, which shows itself not only in the monstrous drawing of muscles 
and joints, but also in the disgusting details of the nude figures of Astarte. 


Too little of the sculpture of the new Babylonian realm has been preserved 
to allow judgment of the state of art during this period. The well known 
carving of Nebuchadrezzar II on a cameo would force us to have a very 
high opinion of it, if convincing reasons did not argue that, although 
genuine, it is the work of a foreign, probably a Cyprian, artist. 


There is no doubt that the art of music was cultivated among the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, since the reliefs show musicians very 
frequently, at 
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religious festivals, at triumphal greetings of the victorious king and at 
festivities. They play singly or in concert, and also accompany singing. The 
musical instruments are of various kinds, and the musicians, who are 
sometimes very daintily attired, are not always eunuchs, and are of different 
ages. 


On the whole it must be conceded, that the Assyrio-Babylonian nation was 
artistically inclined and that it cultivated various branches of art with talent 


1395 Martin succeeds to Aragon. The count de Foix, husband of the late 
king’s eldest daughter, invades the kingdom to assert her rights, but finds no 
supporters. Martin, having pacified Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, returns to 
Spain. Pope Boniface IX, 


1397 in revenge for the recognition by Aragon of the anti-pope Benedict 
XIII (Pedro de Luna), confers Sardinia and Sicily on the count de Molinets. 


1401 Death of Maria of Sicily. She is succeeded by her husband, the 
younger Martin, who, 


1402 the following year, marries Blanche, heiress of Navarre. 


1409 Martin of Sicily suppresses the rebellion in Sardinia. He dies without 
issue. Blanche 


becomes regent of Sicily. 


1410 Interregnum, consequent on the death of Martin of Aragon without 
direct heirs. 


During two years the country is distracted by the conflicts of rival claimants 
to the throne till, at the instance of the justiciar Juan de Cerda, a 
commission is selected from the cortes of the tliree provinces of Aragon, 
Catalonia, and Valencia which names the infante Ferdinand, regent of 
Castile, and he receives the crowns of Aragon and Sicily as 1412 Ferdinand 
(1) the Just. He subdues a rebellion of the count of Urgel and maintains 
tranquillity in the kingdom till his death in 


1416 when he is succeeded by his son Alfonso (V) the Magnanimous. 
1417 Reduction of Corsica attempted by Alfonso without nmch success. 


1420 Joanna, queen of Naples, adopts Alfonso on condition of his 
defending her dominions against the duke of Anjou, which he does with 
success. 


1423 Joanna quarrels with Alfonso and adopts Louis of Anjou in his place. 


1425 Death of Charles II of Navarre. He is succeeded by Blanche and her 
husband Juan, brother of Alfonso of Aragon. 


1432 Juan appointed regent of Aragon. Alfonso sets out to recover Naples. 


1435 Joanna of Naples dies, bequeathing her kingdom to Rene of Anjou. 
Alfonso besieges Gaeta, but is defeated in a naval battle. Himself, the king 
of Navarre, and his brother Henry become the prisoners of the duke of 
Milan, who immediately releases them. Don Pedro of Aragon takes Gaeta. 
In the next few years Alfonso makes himself master of the kingdom of 
Naples. 


1442 The office of justiciar declared tenable for life. Blanche of Navarre 
dies. Juan 


retains the title of king of Navarre, while her son, Charles of Viana, 
becomes ruler. 


1443 Ferdinand, Alfonso’s illegitimate son, recognised as heir of Naples by 
Pope Eugenius I V. 1447 Juan of Navarre marries Juana Henriquez and 


subsequently appoints her co-regent 


of Navarre. She quarrels with Charles of Viana. 1452 Battle of Aybar. Juan 
defeats and captures Charles. Reconciliation of Juan and 


Charles. Birth of Juan’s younger son, Ferdinand the Catholic. 1458 Death of 
Alfonso V. Aragon, Sicily, and Sardinia pass to the king of Navarre, Juan II. 


Charles of Viana refuses to supplant Ferdinand of Naples. 


1461 Charles imprisoned by his father. The Catalans revolt in his favour 
and compel his 


recognition as Juan’s heir. Death of Charles. 


1462 The Catalans declare a republic and besiege the queen and Ferdinand 
in Gerona. 


RoussUlon and Cerdagne pledged to Louis XI of France, who comes to the 
help of Juan ; whereupon the rebels offer the Catalan crown first to Henry 
IV of Castile and then to Pedro, constable of Portugal. 


1466 Pedro dies. The Catalans offer the crown to Rene of Anjou who 
1467 sends his son John of Calabria to Barcelona. 


1468 Ferdinand declared king of Sicily and associated with his father in the 
government 


of Aragon. 

1469 Marriage of Ferdinand with Isabella of Castile. 

1470 Death of John of Calabria. Catalonia is gradually reduced. 
1472 Barcelona submits. 


1473 The inhabitants of Roussillon revolt against the French and massacre 
them. Roussillon 


occupied by Juan. The French besiege him in Perpignan, which is relieved 


by Ferdinand. By a treaty with Louis the king of Aragon promises to pay 
within the year the sum for which Roussillon was pledged. 
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1474 The French invade Roussillon. 


1475 Perpignan surrenders to the Fr(Mich. The inhabitants compelled to 
emigrate. 


1479 Death of Juan II. Ferdinand (II) the Catholic inherits his dominions 
which are 


henceforth united with those of Castile. 


ANDORRA (805-1882 a.d.) 


805 The valley of Andorra appears in history as a neutral country, 
Charlemagne founding 


the free state and placing it under the lordship of Urgel. 1170 Suzerainty of 
Andorra ceded by the counts of Urgel to the counts of Castelbo. The 


heiress of Castelbo marries the count de Foix. 1278 Suzerainty of Andorra 
divided between the counts de Foix and the bishops of Urgel. 1512 On the 
extinction of the house of Foix by the death of Count Gaston at the battle of 


Ravenna, the suzerainty of Andorra passes to Henry d’ Albret, titular heir of 
Navarre, 1553 and on the accession of the latter’s grandson to the throne of 
France as Henry IV, 


becomes the prerogative of the French crown. 1790 Independence of 
Andorra recognised. The republic voluntarily returns to the French 


allegiance. 1866 The general council, hitherto composed of the aristocracy, 
becomes elective. 1882 A permanent delegate appointed to represent 
French authority in Andorra. 


SPAIN AFTER THE UNION OF CASTILE AND ARAGON (1479-1902, 
a.d.) 


1480 Cortes of Toledo. Recall of illegal grants by which in Henry IV’s reign 
the public 


revenues had been alienated in pensions and annuities. The nobles 
forbidden to erect castles or assume the insignia of royalty. Duelling 
prohibited. 


1481 The Inquisition issues an edict requiring the accusation of heretics. 
Autos da fe in 


Andalusia. Epidemic of plague. Emigration of Jews. 


1482 Alhama after being captured from the Moors by the marquis of Cadiz 
is besieged by 


the king of Granada and relieved by Ferdinand. Zahara seized and its 
inhabitants enslaved by Abul Hassan, king of Granada. Bull of Pope Sixtus 
IV promising the appointment of Castilians to church dignities in their 
country. Loja unsuccessfully besieged by Ferdinand. 


1483 Thomas de Torquemada inquisitor-general in Castile and Aragon to 
reconstitute the 


holy office. An insurrection makes Abu Abdallah (‘Boabdil) king of 
Granada. Ferdinand’s ambassadors assist in negotiating a peace oetween 
Ferrara and Venice. The pope declares a crusade against Granada. Rout in 
the Axarquia; a small Spanish force is destroyed by the troops of Abul 
Hassan. BoabdiJ invades the Christian territory. He is defeated and taken at 
the Jenil, released and becomes a tributary of Ferdinand. Ferdinand and 
Isabella begin a series of successful campaigns against Granada and capture 
one fortress after another. 


1484 Inquisition revived in Aragon. Columbus arrives in Spain. 


1485 Ordenarn:as Reales, a code of Castilian laws, promulgated. Autos da 
/e’in Saragossa. 


Murder of the inquisitor, Arbues, by Jewish converts. Sanguinary 
punishment of all implicated. 


1486 Catalan peasantry, called vassals de remenza, released from serfdom 
\mder the obligation 


of an annual payment. 


1487 Velez Malaga, Malaga, and other cities capitulate to Ferdinand. He 
enslaves the 


Malagans. 


1488 Alliance between Spain and Maximilian, king of the Romans, against 
France. 


1489 Baza besieged and taken. Almeria submits. 


1491 Law to prevent the export of the precious metals. Siege and 
capitulation of Granada. 


Boabdil confined to a narrow district in the Alpujarras. The Granadans 
guaranteed the preservation of their religion and their liberty. 


1492 Expulsion of the Jews from Spain. Columbus persuades Isabella to 
grant him assistance. He is made admiral, viceroy, and governor-general of 
all territories he may discover. An expedition is fitted out and he starts on 
the 3rd of August with three vessels. Treaty with France. Charles VII 
engages to restore RoussiUon and Cerdagne to Aragon. 


1493 Return of Columbus reporting the discovery of Hispaniola. Pope 
Alexander VI issues 


a bull confirming the sovereigns of Spain in possession of all their 
discoveries, past and future, in the west. A second bull divides the area for 
Portuguese and Spanish discoveries by a line drawn one hundred leagues 
west of the Azores. Second expedition of Columbus with seventeen vessels. 
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1494 Agreement with Portugal at Tordesillas by which the boundary of the 
Portuguese 


area of discovery is removed 370 leagues west of Cape Verd Islands. The 
pope confers the epithet of “Catholic” on Ferdinand and Isabella. 


1495 League of Venice between Spain, Austria, Rome, Milan, and Venice 
for the expulsion 


of the French from Italy. 


1496 Spanish troops under Gonsalvo de Cordova, the Great Captain, restore 
Ferdinand II of 


Naples to his throne and expel the French. Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, marries Philip, son of the emperor Maximilian. Militia ordinance 
requiring one-twelfth of the male population between the ages of twenty 
and forty-five to enlist for the military and police service of Spain. Santo 
Domingo founded. Columbus returns from his second voyage. 


1497 Death of Juan, only son of Ferdinand and Isabella. 


1498 Third voyage of Columbus. He lands on the South American 
continent. The Santa 


Hermandad, having restored order in Spain, reduced to the position of an 
ordinary police. 


1499 Ximenes de Cisneros, archbishop of Toledo, sets about the conversion 
of the Moors of 


Granada. He burns their books. Insurrection in Granada. Many Moors quit 
Spain. The remainder forcibly converted. 


1500 Francisco Bobadilla sent out to investigate affairs in Hispaniola. He 
imprisons Columbus and sends him home in irons. Revolt of the Moors in 
the Alpujarras severely repressed. Treaty with France for the partition of 
Naples. Gonsalvo de Co’-dova recovers St. George in Cephalonia which the 
Turks had wrested from Venice. A navigation act prohibits the exportation 
of goods in foreign ships when Spanish are procurable, and forbids the sale 
of ships to foreigners. Columbus restored to his honours. ° 


Sixteenth Century 
The Moors of Ronda revolt and 


1501 destroy a Spanish force under Alonso de Aguilar. On Ferdinand’s 
approach they 


submit and are granted the alternative of exile or baptism. Gonsalvo de 
Cordova conquers Calabria. 


1502 Expulsion from Spain of all unconverted Moors. Nicholas de Ovando 
sent to replace 


Bobadilla. Tarentum occupied by the Great Captain after a long siege. 
Fourth voyage of Columbus. The French declare war against the Spaniards 
and conquer all Calabria. 


1503 Treaty of peace with France signed at Lyons. Battle of Cerignola. 
Gonsalvo defeats 


the French and occupies Naples. The French invade Roussillon, but are 
forced to retreat by Ferdinand, who takes several frontier fortresses. 
Gonsalvo defeats the French at the Garigliano. 


1504 Peace of Lyons. The French abandon Naples to Spain. Death of 
Isabella. Philip 


I and Juana la Loca or the Mad proclaimed her suoces.sors in Castile. 
Ferdinand assumes the administration in accordance with Isabella’s will and 
on the ground of Juana’s mental incapacity. Columbus returns from his last 
voyage. 


1506 Death of Columbus. Ferdinand resigns the government of Castile to 
Philip, who excites discontent by his extravagance and his Flemish 
favourites. The proceeding of the Inquisition excite disturbances in 
Andalusia. Death of Philip. Ferdinand receives the homage of the 
Neapolitans. 


1507 Ferdinand resumes the government of Castile. Ximenes appointed 
inquisitor-general 


of Castile. 


1508 Ferdinand joins the league of Cambray formed by the French king and 
the emperor 


against Venice and retakes five Neapolitan cities pledged to Venice. 
1509 An expedition led to Africa by Ximenes conquers Oran. 


1511 Holy League between Pope Julius II, Ferdinand, and Venice to drive 
the French from 


Italy. Conquest of Cuba. 


1512 Battle of Ravenna. The allies defeated by the French under Gaston de 
Foix. Gaston 


slain; the French retreat from Italy. Venice makes peace with France. 
Ferdinand demands a free passage through Navarre for the invasion of 
France. Alliance between France and Navarre. Pamplona taken by the 
Spaniards. Jean d’ Albret, king of Navarre, fails to recover it. 


1513 Navarre submits to Ferdinand. Florida discovered by Ponce de Leon. 
Balboa discovers the Pacific Ocean. 


1515 Navarre formally incorporated with Castile. 


1516 Ferdinand dies. Ximenes regent of Castile, and the archbishop of 
Saragossa regent 


of Aragon. Charles I (afterwards the emperor Charles V) proclaimed king in 
Castile. French invasion of Navarre repulsed. The Inquisition is established 
in 
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Oran, the Canaries, and the New World. Las Casas obtains the sending of a 
commission to inquire into the ill-treatment of the Indians in Hispaniola. It 
effects little. Peace of Noyon. France abandons her claims to Naples. 


1517 Charles lands in Spain and dismisses Ximenes. 


1518 The Castilian coites acknowledge Charles as joint ruler with his 
mother. Aragon and 


Catalonia delay to do this. The favour shown his Flemish favourites and 
their exactions disgiist the Spaniards. 


1519 Ferdinand Cortes begins the conquest of Mexico. Several leading 
Castilian cities 


and success. If they, the Assyrians in particular, had been able to free 
themselves from tradition, they might have surpassed their predecessors and 
teachers. They practised art, however, not for itself alone, but as a means of 
glorifying the gods or the kings, and the historical reliefs at least, are for the 
greater part nothing more than illustrations to the inscriptions, a sort of war- 
report in pictures. They were not an artistic people like the Greeks. Still 
they have produced more and better results in this respect, than all other 
nations of their race put together. And although in some special instances 
they may have been excelled by the Egyptians, in others they are far in 
advance of them. The Assyrians, following the example of the Babylonians, 
showed their artistic talents also in the productions of their industries ; art 
and industry were with them closely related. 


Among the productions to be considered here are primarily the hundreds of 
seals, which are still in preservation, and whose number will not seem so 
surprising when it is remembered that every Babylonian and Assyrian of 
quality had his private seal. In early times these were always, and in later 
times generally, cylinders, pierced through the centre, to be worn around the 
neck suspended from a cord. The impression was made by rolling them 
over moist clay. After the eighth century conical and half-spherical seals 
appear. These cylinders are made of many different materials, at first, of 
easily carved, later of harder, material, such as porphyry, basalt, ferruginous 
marble, serpentine, syenite and hematite. After that, semi-precious stones 
were used, jasper, agate, onyx, chalcedony, rock-crystal, garnet, etc. In the 
oldest stones the pictured objects were rather suggested by indentations and 
strokes, than actually executed and carved ; but gradually a great skilful- 
ness was attained, and there are beautiful cuttings in the hard stones also. 
The execution varied greatly of course, not only in proportion to the talent 
of the artist, but also according to the rank and wealth of the person who 
gave the commission. The subjects chosen are mostly of a religious nature, 
the adoration of a goddess, an offering of sacrifice, various emblems such 
as winged animals, sun, moon, and stars, and very frequently the tree of 
life, in whose shadow stand two persons, or which is guarded by two genii. 
Under the new Babylonian dominion and under the Achamenides, glyptics 
as an art declined rapidly. 


form a confederation to defend their privileges. Death of the emperor 
Maximilian. Charles elected emperor of Germany. 


1520 The citizens of Valencia revolt against the oppressions of the nobles 
and are authorised by Charles to continue in arms. They form an association 
called the Germandada (Germania) or brotherhood. Luther burns the papal 
bull excommunicating him. The Castilian cortes with difficulty induced to 
grant a subsidy. Charles, having appointed Cardinal Adrian of Utrecht his 
viceroy, leaves Spain without redressing the grievances submitted to him. 
Several of the cities of Castile, under the leadership of Juan de Padilla, 
revolt agaii t their deputies, appoint their own magistrates, levy troops, and 
league together at he “holy junta.” Padilla goes to Juana at Tordesillas. The 
junta acts in her name. The royalists rescue Juana. The Germandada in 
Valencia carries on a successful and desolating war against the nobles. 


1521 Battle of Villalar. Padilla defeated, taken, and executed. Valencia 
taken and the 


leaders of the Germandada executed. Charles opeus the Diet of Worms. 
Treaty of Charles with the pope for the expulsion of the French from the 
Milanese. The junta breaks up; Toledo holds out for a time under Padilla’s 
widow. Its fall signalises the end of the freedom of the Castilian cities. 
Conquest of Mexico completed by Cortes. Navarre occupied by the French. 
They invade Castile. The Castilians recover Navarre. The populace of 
Majorca, having revolted against the nobles, are subdued after a long 
struggle. Treaty with Henry VIII of England. Charles agrees to invade 
France from Spain. The emperor’s troops drive the French from Milan. 
Death of Leo X. 


1522 Adrian of Utrecht elected pope as Adrian VI. The French fail in an 
attempt to 


recover the Milanese. League between Charles, the pope, Venice, and other 
Italian cities against France. 


1523 The cortes grant supplies before presenting their petitions. Adrian VI 
dies. Clement 


VII pope. Ferdinand Cortes empowered to conquer aU New Spain. 


1524 The councU of the Indies formed for the administration of the Spanish 
colonies. The 


Moors of Valencia request permission to exercise their own worship. On 
being refused many emigrate, and others revolt and are not finally subdued 
till 1526. Expulsion of the French from the Milanese. Francis I of France 
attempts to recover it and is defeated and taken by the imperial troops at the 


1525 battle of Pavia. 


1526 The Moors of Granada permitted to purchase freedom from the worst 
penalties of the 


Inquisition. Treaty of Madrid. Francis resigns his claims in Italy, Flanders, 
and Artois and concludes a perpetual league with Charles. Holy League of 
Cognac between the pope, France, England, Venice, and Sforza, duke of 
Milan, to restore Sforza to the Blllanese. The pope and the French attack 
Naples. 


1527 Charles’ troops ravage the papal territories and take Rome. Sack of 
Rome. Clement 


taken prisoner. The cortes refuse a grant to Charles. 
1528 The French besiege Naples, but are driven by disease to retreat. 


1529 Battle of Landriano. Spaniards defeat the French. Francis Pizarro 
commissioned 


to conquer and govern Peru. Treaty of Cambray called ” The Ladies’ 
Peace.” Francis I agrees to ransom his sons and resign his pretensions to 
Flanders, Artois, and all places in Italy. Charles goes to Italy, makes peace 
with Venice, and with the dukes of Milan and Ferrara. 


1530 Charles receives the iron crown of Lombardy and is crowned emperor 
by the pope. 


Florence taken. Charles makes Alessandro de’ Medici its absolute ruler. He 
summons the Diet of Augsburg to settle religious questions and prepare for 
war with the Turks. 


1531 Ferdinand, brother of Charles, elected king of the Romans. 1533 
Pizarro establishes his authority in the capital of Peru. 


1535 Expedition to Tunis in conjunction with Portugal, Genoa, the pope, 
and the knights of Malta. The usurper Barbarossa is expelled and the king 
Mulei Hassan restored as a vassal of Spain. Ten thousand Christian slaves 
released. Francis I invades Savoy. Its duke appeals to Charles. Death of the 
duke of Milan. Charles takes possession of the duchy. Colony of Buenos 
Ayres founded by Pedro de Mendoza- 
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1536 Francis occupies Piedmont. Provence invaded by Charles, who finds it 
already desolated by the French, and retreats in disorder. 


1537 French invasion of the Netherlands. Truce vfith France. 


1538 It is extended for ten years (Truce of Nice). Mutiny amongst Charles’ 
troops in 


Milan, Sicily, and Africa. Their generals borrow money to pacify them. 
Cortes of Toledo. The deputies protest against the extravagance of Charles’ 
foreign wars, and the nobles claim their privilege of exemption from 
taxation. Charles dismisses the estates. This was the last occasion on which 
nobles and prelates were summoned. The cortes was henceforth reduced to 
a meeting of the deputies of eighteen cities. 


1539 Revolt of the citizens of Ghent. 


1540 Charles marches to Ghent and represses the rebellion with great 
severity. Order of 


Jesuits, founded by Ignatius Loyola in 1534, is confirmed by the pope. 


1541 The ambassadors of France murdered by Charles’ governor of the 
Milanese. Francis 


I demands reparation and prepares for war. Expedition led by Charles 
against the pirates of Algiers. Great part of the fleet destroyed in a storm. 
The army returns, having accomplished nothing. Conquest of Chili begun 
and Santiago founded by Pedi-o de Valdivia. 


1542 Perpignan besieged by the French and successfully defended by the 
duke of Alva. 


1543 Alliance with Henry VIII. War between Charles and Francis in the 
Netherlands. 


1544 Battle of Cerisole in Piedmont. The imperialists are defeated by the 
French. Charles 


invades France in conjunction with Henry VIII. Peace of Crespy. Charles 
renounces all claim to Burgundy and Francis to Naples, Flanders, and 
Artois. 


1.545 The pope grants Charles half the ecclesiastical revenues of Spain. 
1547 Battle of Miihlberg. Charles defeats the Smalkaldic League. 


1551 League between Henry II of France and the Protestant princes of 
Germany. 


1552 Charles compelled to fly from Innsbruck. The French seize Toul, 
Verdun, and Metz. 


By the Peace of Passau, Charles grants religious liberty to the German 
Protestants. Charles besieges Metz but fails to take it. 


1554 Charles cedes Naples to his son Philip. Philip marries Mary, queen of 
England. 


1555 Philip invested with the sovereignty of the Netherlands. 


1556 Philip invested with the sovereignty of Spain as Philip II. His 
possessions embrace 


Spain, Naples, Sicily, Milan, Franche-Conite, the Netherlands, Tunis, the 
Barbary coast. Canaries, Cape Verd Islands, Philippines, Spice Islands, 
West Indian colonies and territories in Mexico and Peru. Truce of Vaucelles 
arranges five years’ peace with France. Charles resigns the empire to his 
brother Ferdinand and retires to San Yuste. Pope Paul IV persuades Henry 
II of France to break the truce of Vaucelles and excommunicates Charles 
and Philip. Alva invades the papal states. 


1557 Philip visits England and persuades Mary to declare war on France. 
St. Quentin 


captured by Spaniards and English. Peace with Paul IV. 


1558 Spanish victory of Gravelines. Death of Charles V. Death of Mary of 
England. 


1559 Peace of Cateau-Cambresis between Spain and England and France. 
Philip marries 


Elizabeth of France. Margaret of Parma regent of the Netherlands. Philip 
assembles a force to recover Tripoli for the Knights of Malta. 


1560 It captures Los Gelves in the Gulf of Khabes. A Tm-kish fleet routs 
the Spaniards, 


and takes sixty-five vessels. 


1561 A new fleet, collected to oppose the Turks, dispersed and partly 
destroyed by a storm. 


Turks ravage the Spanish coast. 


1563 The Castilian cortes protest in vain against the Inquisition. The 
Moriscos forbidden 


to carry arms. 
1564 The pirate stronghold of Penon de los Velez in Fez captured. 
1565 Siege of Malta by the Turks. The Spanish fleet relieves Malta. 


1566 The Flemish nobles band together under the name of the ” Gueux ” to 
resist the 


Inquisition. Tumult and wrecking of Catholic churches. The rebellion 
suppressed. 


1567 The prince of Orange goes over to the Protestants. The duke of Alva 
succeeds Margaret of Parma as regent of the Netherlands and institutes a 
reign of terror. The Spanish Moriscos forbidden their distinctive costume, 
language, and customs. 


1568 The Aragonese cortes wring from Philip an act limiting ecclesiastical 
interference in 


civil causes. Death of Philip’s only sou Don Carlos. The “Gueux” defeated 
at Jemmingen. Revolt of the Moriscos in the Alpujarras. They devastate 
Granada and are defeated by the governor, Mondejar, in the 


1569 pass of Alfajarali ; massacre of the rebels. The English seize the 
Spanish treasure 


ships. Don John of Austria, son of Charles V, commissioned to end the 
Morisco war. 


1570 He takes Golera. Moriscos expelled from Andalusia. 


1571 League of Spain, Rome, and Venice against the Turks. Battle of 
Lepanto. The allies 


under Don John crush the naval power of the Turks. 
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1572 Briel and Mons captured by the Gueux. The states of Holland declare 
the prince of 


Orange stadholder of Holland, Friesland, and Zealand. Successes of Alva. 


1573 The supplies furnished by the Castilian cortes declared a tribute 
legally due to the 


sovereign. Defeat of Alva’s fleet. Alva recalled. Tunis captured by Don 
John. He adds to the fortifications. 


1574 The Turks recover Tunis and massacre the garrison. 


1576 “Spanish fury” or sack of Antwerp by tlie Spaniards. By the 
pacification of Ghent, 


the seventeen provinces of the Netherlands agree to unite to defend their 
liberties and expel the Spaniards. Don John sent to govern the Netherlands. 


1577 By the Perpetual Edict Philip recognises the Pacification of Ghent. 
The southern 


“provinces of the Netherlands mwithdraw from the union. 


1578 Battle of Gembloux. Don John and Alessandro Farnese defeat the 
revolted Netherlanders. Death of Don John. Death of Sebastian, king of 
Portugal. Philip claims the throne. 


1579 Union of Utrecht between the seven northern provinces of the 
Netherlands. 


1580 Death of Henry of Portugal. Portugal conquered and reduced to a 
province of Spain. 


Spaniards join a papal invasion of Ireland and are massacred at Smerwick. 
1581 The Netherlands declare their independence. 
1584 Farnese takes Ghent. 


1585 The Catholic party in France, headed by the Guises, forms a league 
with Philip for 


the extirpation of heresy in France and the Low Countries. Farnese reduces 
Antwerp. England sends help to the United Provinces. 


1587 Drake burns the shipping at Cadiz. 


1588 The Spanish Armada sails, is defeated by the English, and dispersed 
by storms. 


1589 Farnese repulsed from Bergen-op-Zoom. An expedition from England 
under the 


Portuguese claimant Don Antonio invades Portugal, pillages Corunna, and 
retreats. Perez arraigned for the murder of Escovedo. He escapes to Aragon 
and appeals to its fueros (privileges). His prosecution abandoned. 


1590 Increase of the excise on food, termed “the millions.” Battle of Ivry; 
Henry IV of 


France defeats the league and its Spanish auxiliaries. Philip claims the 
French throne for his daughter by Elizabeth of Valois. A Spanish force 
under Farnese is sent to the relief of Paris, but quarrels with the league. 


1591 Perez arrested by the Inquisition. The mob rise against it. Perez 
escapes to France. 


Philip punishes the rioters who had attacked the Inquisition. Its power 
increases. Part of fueros of Aragon abolished. 


1592 Farnese relieves Rouen, is deserted by the league, and escapes from 
Henry IV with 


heavy loss. 1594 Groningen, the last stronghold of the Spaniards in the 
United Provinces, taken by the stadholder. 


1596 Cadiz sacked by Essex. 


1597 The stadholder defeats the Spaniards at Turnhout. Philip repudiates 
his debts. 


1598 Peace of Vervins with Henry IV. Death of Philip. The Netherlands 
pass to his 


daughter Isabella, and the rest of his possessions to his son Philip III. 
1599 A second armada sails for England and is beaten back by a storm. 
Seventeenth Century 


1601 Increase of “the millions.” An expedition sent to assist Tyrone in 
Ireland fails. 


1602 Persia joins Spain in a war against Turkey. Plundering of the coast and 
islands in 


the Mediterranean. 


1604 Peace with England. The ” archdukes ” (Isabella and her husband 
Albert) capture 


Ostend after a three years’ siege. 

1605 First part of Don Quixote published. 

1607 Spanish fleet destroyed in a fight with the Dutch off Gibraltar. Eight 
months’ truce with the United Provinces. Spain and the ” archdukes ” resign 


their claims to the provinces. 


1609 Twelve years’ truce with the United Provinces. The Moriscos expelled 
from Spain 


with the loss of all property save what they could carry \-ith them, /‘ith 
them Spain loses her most industrious inhabitants. Henry TV’ of France 
organises a league against Spain in conjunction with the Italian states, 
England, the German Protestants, and the United Provinces. 


1610 Murder of Henry IV. 


1612 Philip’s daughter Anne married to Louis XIII and his son Philip to 
Elizabeth de Bourbon. The princesses renounce their respective claims to 
the kingdoms of Spain and Francs. 
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1615 The duke of Savoy invades Lombavdy aud is defeated bj’ Iliiiojosa, 
viceroy of Milan. The war continued to 1617, when peace was signed at 
Pavia. Second part of Don Quixote published. 


1617 Alsace ceded to Spain by Ferdinand of Austria. 


1618 Battle of Gravosa. The duke of Osuna, viceroy of Naples, defeats the 
Venetian fleet. 


Fall of Lerma, Philip’s favourite. The war with Venice continues till the 
recall of Osuna. 


1620 Battle of the White Hill. Spanish troops aid the imperialists to defeat 
the elector palatine. The Spaniards under Spinola overrun the Palatinate and 
expel the elector. 


1621 Philip IV succeeds his father. Olivares becomes all-powerful. The 
cortes of Castile 


calls attention to the extravagance of the administration, the appalling 
misery in the country, and the ruinous system of taxation. Attempts to curb 
official corruption. Expiration of the truce with the United Provinces. 
Spinola sent to conquer the Netherlands. He takes Juliers. 


Ceramic art seems not to have occupied a very lofty position in Babylonia 
at first. Clay vases and utensils, during a long period made by hand, are 
crude and inartistic in earliest times. Gradually with the introduction of the 
potter’s wheel, however, they become more graceful in form, and towards 
the end of the Assyrian period are enamelled and decorated with patterns 
painted in colours. However, Babylonian ceramic art cannot compete with 
that of Greece, although it surpasses that of Egypt. Glass lias not been 
found in large quantities, to be sure, but quite advanced progress had been 
made in its manufacture. The Assyrians and Babylonians showed particular 
skill in the working of metals. Bronze, a mixture of copper and tin, was 
known to them in the earliest times. They had a knowledge of iron earlier 
than the Egyptians, and certainly made much greater use of it. Gold 


1622 Negotiation with England for the marriage of the infanta Maria to 
Prince Charles. 


James I asks for a Spanish army to assist the elector palatine. Charles 
arrives in Madrid. 


1623 Enormous subsidy demanded by Olivares. The cities resist. Increase 
of taxation. 


Marriage-treaty signed. Charles leaves Spain. 


1624 Franco-Dutch alliance. The French drive the Spanish garrisons from 
the Valtelline. 


Spain allied with Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and Genoa. 


1625 Spinola takes Breda. Genoa threatened by the French and saved by 
Spain. 


1626 Peace of Mon9on between France and Spain. The Valtelline 
relinquished to the 


Orisons. 
1628 Spanish ti-easure fleet captured by the Dutch. 


1629 Peace with England. France and Spain support rival candidates to the 
duchy of 


Mantua. French successes. Spinola sent to Lombardy. 16.30 He lays siege 
to Casale. Death of Spinola. The Buccaneers seize the island of Tortuga and 
make it the headquarters of their pirate bands. 


1631 Treaty of Cherasco with France. 


1632 Frederick Henry of Orange expels the Spaniards from the United 
Provinces. The 


archduchess Isabella resigns in favour of Philip IV. Orange captures 
Maestricht. Philip makes a treaty with the duke of Orleans, in rebellion 
against France. 


1633 A Spanish array sent to aid the emperor. 


1634 Battle of Nordlingen. The Spaniards under the cardinal infante, 
brother of Philip, 


aid in defeating the Protestant Swedes and Germans. Treves attacked and 
the elector carried off by the Spaniards. France declares war on Spain and 
forms an alliance with the United Provinces. Joint invasion of the Spanish- 
Netherlands repelled by the cardinal infante. The Milanese invaded by the 
French. 


1636 The French expelled from the Milanese, 


1637 Leucate unsuccessfully besieged by the Spaniards. Breda captured by 
Orange. 


1638 The French vmder Conde invade Spain and are totally defeated before 
Fuenterrabia. 


The Spaniards take Bremi and Vercelli and ravage Piedmont. 


1639 Alsace falling to France on the death of Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, the 
communication 


between Italy and the Netherlands is interrupted. Salsas in Roussillon taken 
by Conde and recovered by the Spaniards. The Spanish fleet takes refuge in 
the Downs under the neutral flag of England but is attacked and destroyed 
by Van Tromp. Spaniards expelled from Piedmont. 


1640 Troops billeted on the Catalans and levies demanded from them. 
Revolt in consequence. The insurgents seize Barcelona. Revolution in 
Portugal. Joao of Braganza assumes the crown. He enters into relations with 
France, Holland, and the rebels in Catalonia. Los Velez sent to subdue the 


Catalans. He takes Cam-brils and Tarragona, but is repulsed before 
Barcelona. 


1641 Discovery of a plot of the duke of Medina Sidonia and the marquis de 
Ayamonte in 


concert with the king of Portugal to erect Andalusia into a separate 
sovereignty. The revolted Catalans swear fealty to France. 


1642 French troops sent to aid the Catalans invade Aragon, take Perpignan 
and occupy 


Roussillon. Indecisive battle of Lerida. 


1643 Disgrace of Olivares. Luis de Haro succeeds him. The Spaniards 
invade Champagne 


and are severely defeated at Rocroi. The Spaniards victorious at Lerida. 
1646 Failure of a plot to deliver Barcelona to Philip. 


1647 The Neapolitans revolt under Masaniello who is assassinated. Don 
John of Austria 


sent to quiet the city. Fresh revolt. The duke of Guise aims at the crown but 
is captured and the insurrection suppressed. 


1648 Lerida successfully resists the French. The French defeat the 
Spaniards at Lens. 


On the termination of the Thirty Years’ War by the Peace of Westphalia, 
Spain 
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concludes peace with the United Provinces, acknowledging their 
independence and leaving them their conquests in Brabant and Flanders, 


with Maestricht and Breda and their acquisitions in America and the Indies. 


1651 Battle of Iviza. Don John of Austria destroys the French fleet and 
besieges Barcelona. 


1652 Barcelona capitulates. Catalonia returns to her allegiance to Spain. 
The Great 


Conde goes over to the Spaniards and leads their armies in the Spanish 
Netherlands against France. 


1654 Spaniards defeated before Arras. The buccaneers sack New Segovia in 
Honduras 


and Maracaibo and Gibraltar on the Gulf of Venezuela. 
1655 Jamaica captured by the English. 


1656 Valenciennes, besieged by Turenne, is relieved by Don John and 
Cond”. 


1657 Oliver Cromwell sends troops to aid Turenne. The English exiles join 
the Spaniards. 


1658 Battle of the Dunes. The Spaniards defeated. Dunkirk, Fumes, 
Gravelines and 


Oudenarde surrender to the French. 


1659 Battle of Elvas. The Portuguese defeat De Haro. Devastating war on 
the frontiers. 


The treaty of the Pyrenees ends the French war. Louis XIV is to marry the 
infanta Maria Theresa, who renounces her claims to the Spanish crown. 
Spain abandons Roussillon, Cerdagne, Artois, and several border fortresses. 
Burgundy, Charolois, and Franche-Comte restored to Spain. France 
abandons the Portuguese. 


1661 Don John invades Portugal. Death of De Haro. 


1662 Don John occupies Alenitejo and 
166.3 takes Evora. Spaniards defeated at Amegial. 


1664 Portuguese capture Valencia de Alcantara and defeat the Spaniards at 
VUlaviciosa. 


Don John disgraced. 


1665 Battle of Montes-Claros won by the Portuguese. They invade 
Andalusia. Revolt in 


Valencia and other provinces. Philip dies and is succeeded by his sou 
Charles II, a child of four years, under the regency of his mother Maria 
Anna of Austria. The Jesuit Nithard becomes supreme. 


1666 Louis XIV lays claim to Franche-Comte, Hainault, Brabant, Artois, 
etc., in right of 


his wife. 
1667 He invades the Netherlands, and takes several fortresses. 


1668 Treaty with Portugal. Spain recognises the house of Braganza. 
Franche-Comte conquered by France. England, Sweden, and the Dutch 
form a trijile alliance to preserve the Netherlands to Spain. Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (.\achen). Spain abandons to Louis his Flemish conquests. Louis 
restores Franche-Comte. 


1669 Disputes between the regent and Don John. Aragon and Catalonia 
declare for Don 


John. Nithard dismissed. The queen forced to share the government with 
Don John. 


1671 Panama sacked by the buccaneers. 


1672 Louis XIV invades Holland. Spain joins Germany in sending troops to 
Holland. 


1674 Louis reconquers Franche-Comt*. Indecisive battle of Seneffe 
between the allies and 


the French. Spanish victory in Roussillon. The victorious troops proceed to 
the siege of the revolted city of Jlessina. The French relieve Messina. 


1675 Indecisive action off Messina between the French and the Spaniards 
and Dutch under 


De Ruyter. De Ruyter is killed. The French defeat the allied fleet off 
Palermo and rout a Spanish army in Sicily. 


1677 Valenciennes and Cambray taken by the French. The Prince of Orange 
(William III of England) defeated at MontCassel. Catalonia invaded by the 
French. Charles II declared of age. Don John contrives the disgrace of the 
queen-mother and her favourite Valenzuela. He suppresses the Council of 
the Indies, and introduces a few reforms. 


1678 Cerdagne occupied and Ghent and Ypres taken by the French. They 
evacuate Sicily. 


Peace of Nimeguen. Spain surrenders Franche-Comte and fourteen 
fortresses of the Netherlands. 


1679 Death of Don John. 


1680 Eighty-five persons suffer at an aulo-da-fe. Raiding expedition of 
buccaneers on the 


isthmus of Darien and the coast of Peru. 
1683 The French renew the war. 


1684 They are repulsed before Gerona and take Luxemburg. Truce with 
France. Plague 


in Andalusia. 


1685 Oropesa replaces Medina-Celi as prime minister. Cadiz blockaded by 
France to 


enforce payment for goods confiscated from French merchants. 
Earthquakes in various places. 


1686 League of Augsburg between Spain, the empire, England and Sweden 
against France. 1689 Revolt in Catalonia. Villa-Hermosa defeats the rebel 
army under Antonio de Soler. 


French invasion of Catalonia repulsed. 
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1600 Battle of Fleurus. The French defeat the allies. 

1691 Melgar succeeds Oropesa. Attempt to reform the finances. Mons and 
Namur taken by the French. Barcelona bombarded by Noailles. Urgel taken 
by Noailles. 


1693 The allies defeated at Neerwinden and Marsaglia. Charles appoints the 
elector of 


Bavaria hereditary governor of the Netherlands. » 
1694 Noailles takes Gerona. 
1695 German mercenaries arrive in Catalonia, but are defeated at Llobregat. 


1697 Cartagena de las Indias sacked by the French and buccaneers. Peace 
of Ryswick. 


Spain recovers Luxemburg, Mons, Courtrai, and the towas lost in Catalonia. 
Charles’ declining health draws the attention of Europe to the question of 
his successor. 


1698 Secret treaty between France, England, and Holland for the partition 
of the Spanish 


dominions. Spain, the Netherlands, Sardinia and the colonies to go to the 
prince of Bavaria; Naples, Sicily, Finale, and Guipuzcoa to the dauphin ; 
Lombardy to the archduke Charles, second son of the emperor Leopold I. 
Charles appoints as his heir the prince of Bavaria, who dies immediately 
afterwards. French intrigues rouse Spanish opposition to the archduke. 


1700 Second partition treaty between France, England, and Holland for the 
division of the 


Spanish dominions. Spain, the Netherlands, Sardinia, and the colonies to go 
to the archduke Charles. To the dauphin, Naples, Sicily, Finale, Guipuzcoa, 
and the Milanese. Charles appoints as his heir, Philip, duke of Anjou, a 
grandson of Louis XIV. Death of Charles II. Anjou succeeds as Philip V. 


Eighteenth Century 


1701 Philip arrives in Spain. The emj/eror protests against his accession. 
The nobles 


alienated by attempts at financial reform. Philip marries Maria Louisa of 
Savoy. The princess Orsini obtains supreme influence over Philip and 
Maria. Fueros restored to Catalonia. 


1702 Philip goes to Naples. Indecisive battle of Luzzara between Philip and 
Prince Eugene. 


Grand Alliance between England, Holland, Denmark, Austria, and Prussia, 
against Spain and France. The allies fail before Cadiz, but destroy the 
Spanish plate fleet at Vigo. 


1704 The archduke Charles lands at Lisbon, and in union with the king of 
Portugal declares 


war on Spain. A French army under Berwick invades Portugal. Charles 
lands at Barcelona, but effects nothing and retreats. Gibraltar taken by Sir 


George Rooke. Indecisive battle off Malaga. 


1705 An attempt to recover Gibraltar fails. The allies take Barcelona. 
Catalonia, Valencia, 


and Murcia declare for Charles. 


1706 Philip fails at the siege of Barcelona. Portuguese invasion. 
Marlborough’s victory 


at Ramillies leads to the loss of nearly the whole Spanish Netherlands. 
Charles enters Madrid. Aragon declares for him. The French driven from 
the Milanese and Charles proclaimed. The allies expelled from Castile. 


1707 Berwick defeats the allies at Almansa. The Austrians conquer Naples; 
Valencia 


and Aragon recovered for Philip. Their fueros abolished, and their 
government assimilated to the Castilian. 


1708 Attempt to exact a loan from the clergy. The pope forbids its payment, 
but offers a 


tax on church property, which Philip declines. The allies win the battle of 
Oudenarde. Tlie plate fleet captured by the English. Minorca, Majorca, and 
Sardinia conquered by the allies, and Oran by the Moors. 


1709 Amelot, the French ambassador, dismissed. Medina-Celi prime 
minister. Barrier 


treaty between England and Holland regulating the northern boundary of 
the Spanish Netherlands, and providing for their government in the name of 
Charles, and eventual transfer to Austria. 


1710 Insincere negotiations of Gertruydenberg between France and the 
allie.s. War in 


Spain renewed. Philip defeated at Almenara and Saragossa. Charles re- 
enters Madrid, but leaves to repel an invasion of Catalonia, and Philip 


returns and wins the battle of Villaviciosa. 


1711 Death of the emperor Joseph I. The archduke Charles succeeds him as 
Charles VI. 


1712 England withdraws from the Grand Alliance, and recalls her troops 
from Catalonia. 


Philip renounces his rights to the French crown, and changes the law of 
succession to the Spanish crown, excluding females while one of his male 
descendants shall survive. 


1713 The imperial troops withdraw from Catalonia. Orry becomes finance 
minister, and 


reforms the administration. Death of Queen Maria Louisa. The clergy resist 
an 
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attempt to curb the power of the Inquisition. Spain accedes to tlie Peace of 
Utrecht between France and England, Holland, Prussia, Savoy, and 
Portugal, by which Philip is recognised as king of Spain ; the Spanish 
Netherlands, Sardinia, the Milanese, and Naples are ceded to Austria, and 
Sicily to Savoy ; while England retains GibraHar and Minorca. 


1714 France and England send troops to reduce Catalonia. Barcelona taken 
by storm. 


The privileges of Catalonia abolished, and the Castilian constitution 
established there. Majorca submits. Philip marries Elizabeth Farnese. She 
gains unbounded influence over him, and makes Alberoni, an Italian priest, 
her chief adviser. He turns his attention to the revival of commerce and 
industry, econoaiical reforms, and the reorganisation of the army and navy. 


1715 Peace with Portugal. Colonia del Sacramento on the Rio de la Plata 
ceded to her. 1716-17 Triple alliance between France, England, and Holland 


THE HISTORY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


to preserve the provisions 
of the ti-eaty of Utrecht. 
1717 Sardinia occupied by the Spaniards. 


1718 Triple alliance between the emperor, France, and England. The 
Spaniards invade 


Sicily. Their Heet is destroyed by Byng in a battle oif Cape Passaro. 
Alberoni concerts with count Gortz, minister of Charles XII of Sweden, a 
scheme for a joint invasion of Scotland by Sweden and Russia, which is 
frustrated by the death of Charles XII. 


1719 Spain invaded by the French. A Spanish fleet, sent to restore the 
English pretender, 


dispersed by a storm. The allies ravage the Spanish coasts. Spanish reverses 
in Sicily. Holland accedes to the Triple, now the Quadruple, Alliance. 
Alberoni disgraced. Patino succeeds him. 


1720 Philip accedes to the Quadruple Alliance. Sicily ceded to Austria, and 
Sardinia to 


Savoy. Successful campaign on the Barbary coast. 
1721 Defensive alliance with France and England. 


1724 Philip abdicates in favour of his son Luis. Death of Luis. Philip V 
resumes the 


crown. 


1725 The Spanish infanta, the intended queen of Louis XV, sent back to 
Spain. Philip’s 


agent, Ripperda, concludes with the emperor the treaty of Vienna, securing 
the succession of Charles, son of Philip and Elizabeth Farnese, to Parma 
and Tuscany and arranging a commercial alliance. 


1726 England joins France in the league of Hanover. Administration and 
disgrace of 


Ripperdi. 


1727 Gibraltar besieged by the Spaniards. The emperor makes peace with 
England and 


France, referring the questions of Parma, Tuscany, and Gibraltar to a 
congress. 


1728 Philip accepts the terms in the convention of the Pardo. 


1729 Treaty of Seville between Spain, England, and France. The 
commercial treaty with 


the emperor abrogated. Philip’s son Charles recognised as heir to Parma and 
Tuscany. 


1731 The emperor annexes Parma, but in the second treaty of Vienna 
accedes to the treaty 


of Seville. Charles succeeds to Parma and Piacenza. 
1732 Oran recovered from the Moors. 


1733 Perpetual Family Compact between France and Spain. France, Spain, 
and Sardinia 


agree to assert the claims of Stanislaus Leczinsky to Poland. 


1734 Charles of Parma takes possession of Naples and is declared king of 
the Two Sicilies. 


The retiring Germans defeated at Bitonto. Sicily reduced for Charles. The 
Germans beaten at Parma. 


1735 Preliminaries of Vienna. France and Sardinia make peace with the 
emperor. Parma 


to be ceded to Austria and Tuscany to Francis of Lorraine. 


1736 Philip and Charles of Sicily accede to the Peace of Vienna, Charles 
retaining Sicily. 


1739 War of Jenkins’ Ear occasioned by the disputes of Spanish and 
English traders in 


the West Indies. To meet the expense of the war, government pensions and 
payments are suspended for a year, and the interest on the public debt 


reduced. Porto Bello captured by the English. 


1740 Death of the emperor Charles VI. Philip claims the succession for his 
son Don Philip. 


1741 Unsuccessful siege of Cartagena de las Indias by the British. They fail 
to conquer 


Cuba. Anson plunders Payta and captures a Spanish treasure ship. 


1742 Philip sends troops to invade Austrian Lombardy. The king of 
Sardinia suddenly 


goes over to the emperor and drives the Spaniards from Lombardy. The 
British fleet compels the neutrality of Naples. 


1743 Alliance of Austria, England, and Sardinia. Spain renews the French 
alliance in the 


Treaty of Fontainebleau. 


1744 Indecisive battle of Hyeres between the English, French, and Spanish 
fleets. Unsuccessful siege of Coni by the Spaniards. 
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1745 The French and Spanish overrun the Milanese. 


1746 The French and Spaniards routed at Piacenza and expelled from 
Lombardy. Death 


of Philip. His son, Ferdinand VI, succeeds. 


1748 Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Don Philip receives Parma, Piacenza, and 
GuastaUa. 


Maria Theresa recognised as successor of Charles VI. 


1749 Commercial treaty of Aquisgran betvpeen Spain and England. Under 
the administrar 


tion of Carvajal and Ensenada, Spain begins to recover her prosperity. 


1752 Treaty of Aranjuez between Spain, Maria Theresa, and the dukes of 
Tuscany, and 


Parma guarantees the neutrality of Italy. 


1753 Pope Benedict XIV acknowledges by a concordat the Spanish king’s 
right to make 


ecclesiastical appointments. 
1754 Death of Carvajal. Richard Wall, an Irishman, succeeds him. 
1755 Earthquake in Spain. 


1759 Death of Ferdinand. His half-brother, Charles of Naples, succeeds as 
Charles III. Naples is handed over to Charles’ younger son, Ferdinand. 
Charles restores Ara-gon and Catalonia some of their privileges and remits 
arrears of taxes. Squillaci (Esquilache) appointed minister of finance. 


1761 Third family compact with France for mutual defence. Consequent 
war with England. 


1762 Portugal refuses to join the family compact and is invaded by the 
French and Spaniards. England sends troops to Portugal. The Spaniards 


defeated at Valencia de Alcantara and Villa Velha. Havana and Manila 
captured by the English. Colonia del Sacramento taken from Portugal. 


1763 Peace with England. Spain cedes Florida and her fishing rights on the 
Newfoundland 


banks. England restores Havana and Manila. Grimaldi succeeds Wall. 
Louisiana ceded to Spain by France. The inhabitants refuse to accept the 
transfer. 


1765 Reorganisation of the Spanish colonies. Discontent and revolts. 


1766 Discontent roused against Squillaci by sumptuary laws, foreign 
innovations, and the 


high price of bread. Sanguinary revolution in Madrid called the ” Revolt of 
Esquilache.” De Aranda minister. He continues the policy of innovation, 
aud 


1767 expels the Jesuit fathers from Spain and the colonies, as aiders and 
abettors of revolution. 


1769 Louisiana subdued. 


1770 The Spaniards assert their claim to the Falkland Islands and expel the 
English. 


Preparations are made for war, but France withdrawing her support, 


1771 Spain is compelled to apologise and restore the Falklands. De Aranda 
dismissed. 


1773 The pope, Clement XIV, compelled by Spain to order the suppression 
of the Jesuits. 


The pursuit of trade declared to involve no loss of rank or privilege. 


1774 The final blow given to the Inquisition by a decree making civil 
offences punishable 


by civil tribunals only. 


1775 Ceuta and Melilla attacked by the Moors. The aggressors defeated. A 
Spanish army 


routed in Algiers. 


1776 The Portuguese attack the Spaniards on the Rio Grande. Colonia del 
Sacramento 


and the neighbouring colonies occupied by Spain. 


1777 Grimaldi replaced by Florida-Blanca. Peace with Portugal. Spain 
retains Colonia 


del Sacramento. 


1778 Perpetual alliance with Portugal. Privilege of free trade with all 
American colonies 


save Mexico granted to seven principal Spanish ports. The privilege was 
afterwards extended to all the provinces save Biscay. 


1779 Spain offers to mediate between England and her revolted American 
colonies. On 


her refusal Spain declares war. Gibraltar besieged by the Spaniards. Failure 
of a Franco-Spanish naval expedition against England. 


1780 The principle of the Armed Neutrality announced by Russia and 
accepted by Spain. 


Rodney defeats the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent. English transport 
fleet captured. 


1781 Pensacola taken by the Spaniards. Rebellions in Peru and Mexico. 


1782 Minorca taken by the French and Spaniards. Gibraltar relieved by 
Howe. Treaty 


with Turkey containing commercial provisions, arranging for the exchange 
of slaves and protection for Spanish pilgrims. 


1783 Peace with England concluded at Versailles. Spain retains Minorca 
and Florida. 


Increase of duties on foreign manufactures. 


1784 The proceedings of the Inquisition against grandees and officials 
subjected to the 


king’s approval. 1786 Treaty with Algiers. The Algerian government 
guarantees the suppression of piracy. 1788 Death of Charles III. He is 
succeeded by his son Charles IV. 1791 Spain protests against the foundation 
of the English settlement at Nootka Sound. 


but being unsupported by France has to recognise it. This humiliation bein‘ 
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attributed to the French Revolution leads to a reaction against liberalism. 
Florida-Blanca urges the European powers to restore Louis XVI. 


1792 Dismissal of Florida-Blanca. Manuel de Godoy, the queen’s favourite, 
becomes 


supreme. The Spanish government intercedes for Louis XVI. 


1793 Execution of Louis XVI. Spain joins the First Coalition against 
France. Failure 


of the invasion of France. 


1794 The Spaniards are defeated with the loss of nine thousand men and 
surrender 


Figueras. The French invade Spain. 


1795 Treaty of Bale. Spain surrenders her territory in Santo Domingo. The 
French 


evacuate Spain. 


1796 Alliance between France and Spain in the treaty of San Ildefonso. 
Spain joins 


1797 the war against England, and her fleet is defeated in the battle of Cape 
St. Vincent. 


1800 Louisiana ceded to France. 
Nineteenth, Century 


1801 Successful invasion of Portugal. Portugal agrees to exclude English 
forces from her 


ports. Napoleon exacts a large payment fi’om Portugal and insists on 
Spain’a ceding Trinidad to England. 1803 Napoleon compels Spain to pay a 
large subsidy for the war with England and to undertake to secure 
Portuguese neutrality. 


1805 Spain joins France in the war. The English defeat the French and 
Spaniards at 


Cape Finisterre and Trafalgar. British invasion of Buenos Ayres. 


1806 Ferdinand, king of Naples, expelled from Naples. Spain prepares for 
war, but after 


Napoleon’s victory at Jena renews the 


1807 French alliance in the Treaty of Fontainebleau, arranging for the 
partition of Portugal. 


Ferdinand, prince of Asturias, conspires against the government. Charles 
asks help from Napoleon. The French march into Spain. Reconciliation of 
Ferdinand and Charles. 


1808 Murat sent to command the French troops in Spain. Barcelona, 
Pamplona, and the 


northern fortresses of Spain occupied by the French. Indignation in Spain 
and riots against Godoy. Charles IV is constrained to abdicate in favour of 
Ferdinand VII. Murat occupies Madrid. Charles declares his abdication 
compulsory. Meeting of Napoleon and the Spanish royal family at Bayonne. 
Murat assimies the Spanish government in the name of Charles IV. 
Ferdinand restores the crown to Charles IV, who resigns his rights to 
Napoleon and retires to Rome. Napoleon makes Joseph Bonaparte king. 
General revolt against the French throughout Spain. The French sack 
Cordova. Saragossa and Valencia successfully resist them. Savage guerilla 
warfare. Capitulation of Baylen ; twenty thousand French surrender. Flight 
of Joseph. The central junta assumes the government. French victories of 
Burgos, Espinosa, and Tudela. Napoleon enters Madrid, abolishes 
feudalism and the Inquisition and restores Joseph. The Spanish colonies of 
Buenos Ayres, Mexico, Chili, and Venezuela revolt. 


1809 Battle of Corunna and retreat of an English army. Napoleon quits 
Spain. Joseph 


returns. Marshal Lannes takes Saragossa by storm. French victories of 
Medellin and Ciudad-Real. Soult commander-in-chief of the French in 
Spain. Wellington is sent to aid the Spaniards and defeats the French at 
Talavera. Wellington returns to Portugal. Spaniards defeated at Ocana. 
Flight of the central junta from Seville to the isle of Leon. Joseph enters 
Seville. 


1810 Napoleon converts Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, and Biscay into 
military governments. 


Juntas formed in the colonial cities govern in Ferdinand’s name, but work 
for independence. The cortes meet at the isle of Leon, swear fealty to 
Ferdinand VII 


1811 as a constitutional monarch and declare the abolition of feudalism, the 
privileges of 


the nobles and the tithes of the church, declare the sovereignty to reside in 
the people, and draw up a constitution called the ” constitution of the year 
12.” The cortes refuse to grant the colonies equality of representation and 
free trade. Most of the colonies declare their independence and successfully 
assert it against Spanish troops. The cortes conclude a treaty with England, 
granting her free trade in America, and make Wellington commander-in- 
chief of the Spanish troops in the western provinces. The French take 
Tarragona, Murviedro, and Valencia. 


1812 Wellington captures Badajoz, defeats Marmont at Salamanca, and 
enters Madrid. 


1813 Wellington defeats Joseph at Vitoria. Napoleon recalls Joseph and 
names Soult 


governor of Spain. AVellington takes San Sebastian and Pamplona. 
Wellington invades France. 


1814 Ferdinand VII returns. He imprisons the liberal leaders and restores 
absolutism 


with the privileges of the nobles and clergy. The Inquisition reerected. 
Persecu- 
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tion of partisans of Joseph, leaders of the liberal party, and guerilla captains. 
A camarilla or court party rules supreme and organises a reign of terror. 


Wars for independence in the South American colonies. 


1815 Porlier’s rebellion at Corunna suppressed. Morillo sent to Venezuela. 
He crushes 


rebellion and governs vigorously. 


1816 Rio de la Plata asserts its independence. 


objects are commoner than those of silver, and lead is seldom used. 
Ornaments, such as bracelets, earrings, and necklaces are usually cast of 
precious metal and often inlaid with pearls. It may be taken as a proof of 
highly advanced culture that they used not only spoons, but forks, a luxury 
introduced into Europe only at the close of the Middle Ages, and that toilet 
articles, such as combs, pins, etc., were ornamented with the greatest care 
and skill. 


The Assyrians were also more skilled in mechanics than the Egyptians and 
were not inferior to them in agriculture. Two reliefs, one Assyrian, the other 
Egyptian, give us an opportunity to compare how each nation overcame the 
dithculties atteniling the moving and putting in place of their enormous 
collossi of stone. It is shown that the Assyrians knew the use of the lever, 
which the Egyptians did not, and that they took much greater precautions 
against upsetting the coUossi. How the Babylonians and Assyrians, like the 
Egyptians and Chinese, made use of irrigation is well known. On the same 
tablets with the records of “AiCIS/Zi 
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Bas-relief of Wild Sow and Young among Reeds 


their deeds of war, 


the rulers often (Layard) 


1817 Lacy rebels in Catalonia, is captured and shot. 


1819 Florida sold to the United States. Secret societies formed against the 
government. 


1820 Venezuela and New Granada declare their union as the Free State of 
Colombia. An 


army, assembled to conquer Colombia, rebels under Riego and Quiroga. 
The revolt spreads throughout Spain. Ferdinand compelled to swear to the 
constitution and abolish the Inquisition. Cortes and liberal government. The 
moderate party fails to restrain the radicals. The priests stir up the people 
against the constitution. Disorder throughout the country. 


1821 Mexico becomes independent. 


1822 Triumph of the radical party. Riego president of the cortes. The 
clerical and servile 


(royal) party sets up a regency in Urgel and arms for the king. Civil war in 
Catalonia and Aragon between serviles and radicals. Congress of Verona, 
France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia agree for armed intervention in Spain 
in favour of Ferdinand. Victory of the Liberals under Mina and flight of the 
regency to France. 


1823 The government withdraws to Seville. Invasion by the French. The 
serviles and 


common people join them. The French erect a provisional government in 
Madrid and restore the ” legitimate order ” of things. The cortes withdraw 
to Cadiz, but surrender it to the French. Ferdinand resumes despotic power. 
Execution of Riego and other liberals. Many go into exile. President 
Monroe declares the United States’ intention to oppose the interference of 
European powers for the restoration of Spanish absolutism in America. 


1824 Battle of Ayacucho. Chili and Peru achieve independence by the 
defeat of the 


Spaniards. 


1825 “Commissions of purification” persecute all opponents of despotism. 
Bessieres’s 


revolt suppressed. 1830 Ferdinand jjublishes the Pragmatic Sanction of 
1789 which abrogated the Salic law of 1713. Birth of Ferdinand’s daughter 
Isabella. 


1832 Illness of Ferdinand. The queen Christina appointed regent. Ferdinand 
recalls the 


Pragmatic Sanction, thus restoring the rights of his brother Don Carlos. The 
queen recalls the exiled constitutionalists. Ferdinand cancels his revocation 
of the Pragmatic Sanction. Distm-banoes in favour of Don Carlos. Don 
Carlos exDed. 


1833 Death of Ferdinand. Christina regent for Isabella II. The northern 
provinces 


revolt for Carlos. France and England recognise Isabella. Don Carlos 
assumes the title of Carlos V king of Spain. 


1834 Ministry of Martinez de la Rosa, including moderate royalists and 
moderate liberals. 


The cortes summoned. Quadruple Alliance. France and England agree to 
support the young queens of Spain and Portugal against the pretenders 
Carlos and Miguel. A Spanish army invades Portugal and expels the 
Portuguese pretender. Carlos escapes to England. A savage guerilla war 
between Carlists and Christinos begins in Biscay and Navarre. Carlos 
returns. Mina given command of the queen’s troops. 


1835 Mutiny of the guards in favour of the constitution of 1812. The 
Carlists become 


masters of all northern Spain. Dissension between the rival parties of 
moderates and radicals, or progressists, and anarchy in the southern 


provinces. Cloisters attacked and monks murdered by the Christinos. Semi- 
republican juntas formed in the cities. The Carlists defeated at Mendigorria. 
The war continues with increased savagery. Mendizabal minister. 


1836 The convent law of Mendizabal suppresses the monastic orders, 
confiscating their goods. 


Mendizabal retires. The moderates in power. A British legion defeats the 
Carlists at Bilbao. At La Granjathe soldiers force Christina to promulgate 
the constitution of 1812 and dismiss her ministers. The Christino general 
Espartero relieves Bilbao. The ” royal expedition ” of Don Carlos to Madrid 
is driven back to the north. 


1837 The constitution modified by the cortes and made less democratic. 
Carlos enters 


Castile, but is expelled by Espartero. 
1838 The moderates in power. Attempts at absolutist reaction. 


1839 Maroto becomes Don Carlos’ chief adviser and opens negotiations 
with Espartero 


which lead to the treaty of Bergara, by which the insurgents agree to lay 
down their arms in return for an amnesty and confirmation of the fueros of 


Navarre and Biscay. Carlos escapes to France. The war continues two years 
longer in Catalonia and Valencia. 
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1840 The liberals force Christina to accept Espartero as chief minister. She 
abdicates. 


1841 Espartero regent. Insurrections in favour of Christina. 


1843 Revolt of Barcelona. General Narvaez occupies Madrid for Christina. 
Espartero 


flees to England. Isabella’s majority declared. Chi-istiua returns. 
Reactiouary policy under French influence. 


1844 Insurrection of the coloured population of Cuba. 
1845 New constitution increasing the power of the crown. 


1846 Louis Philippe procures the marriage of Isabella with Francis de Asis 
and of her sister 


with the duke of Montpensier. 
1847 Cabrera fails to excite a Carlist rising. 


1850 Amnesty to the Carlists. Revolt in Cuba in favour of union with the 
United States 


suppressed. 
1851 Fall of Narvaez. Concessions to the clergy. 


1852 The constitution changed in favour of absolutism. Limitation of the 
freedom of the 


press. 


1854 The moderates and radicals join in a liberal union. Revolts in 
Barcelona and Madrid. Espartero minister. Attempts to revive internal 
prosperity. Sale of the property of the church, of institutions, and of the 
state ordered. 


1856 New constitution. Espartero retires. Riots in Madrid and Barcelona. 
The old moderate party under Narvaez in power. 


1858 Union of moderates and radicals under the O’ Donnell ministry. 


1860 Successful expedition to Morocco. The Spaniards win the battles of 
Tetuan and 


Guad Ras. Ortega proclaims Don Carlos’ son as Charles VI. Ortega 
captured and shot. Don Carlos’ sons captured and compelled to renounce 
their pretensions. 


1861 Santo Domingo declared reunited to Spain. Convention of London. At 
the instigation of Spain, England, France, and Spain agree to force Mexico 
to fulfil her obligations. Spanish troops under Prim join in the Mexican 
expedition. 


1863 Prim’s attitude brings about a misunderstanding with France. 
Dissolution of the 


O’Donnell cabinet. 
1864 War with Santo Domingo. 
1865 A party formed for the union of Spain with Portugal. 


1866 War with Peru. Rebellion in Catalonia, Valencia, and Madrid. A new 
ministry 


under Narvaez and Gonsalez Bravo endeavours to restrain rebellion by a 
reign of terror. 


1868 The liberal union, progressists, and democrats unite against the 
government. Revolution. Insurgents’ victory at the bridge of Alcolea. Flight 
of Isabella. Provisional government under Prim, Topete, and Olozaga. 
Disputes as to the form of government. Religious orders abolished and 
toleration proclaimed. Cuban insurrection. 


1869 Monarchist majority in constituent cortes. Various candidates for the 
throne proposed. New constitution drawn up. Serrano becomes regent with 
Prim as minister. Republican and Carlist risings suppressed. 


1870 Amadeo, duke of Aosta and son of the king of Italy, elected king of 
Spain. Prim 


assassinated. 


1871 Serrano and Sagasta ministers. 


1873 Amadeo abdicates. Republican government. Constituent assembly 
meets to draw 


up a federal republican constitution. Don Carlos (Charles VII) raises a 
Carlist rebellion with guerilla warfare in the north. The intransigentes or 
extreme republicans in opposition to the federalists erect independent 
governments in the coast towns. Cartagena becomes the centre of the 
extreme republicans. Cuba revolts in consequence of the law releasing 
slaves and seeks union with the United States. A party of Americans 
landing in Cuba to aid the insurgents seized and many of them executed. 


1874 General Pavia occupies the house of assembly with troops and 
declares the cortes 


closed. Military dictatorship under Serrano and Sagasta. Cartagena 
surrenders to the federalists. Greneral Martinez Campos proclaims Alfonso 
XII, son of Isabella, king. 


1875 Alfonso returns to Spain. Religious liberty abolished. The law of civil 
marriage 


confined to non-Catholics. ‘The Carlists driven from Catalonia and 
Valencia. Urgel, Vitoria, and Estella capitulate. 


1876 New constitution with a minimum of religious toleration ; senate 
partly elective. 


The Carlist insurrection suppressed. 


1879 Campos ministry. Inundations. Alfonso marries the Austrian 
archduchess Maria 


Christina. Canovas del Castillo ministry. 


1880 Law for abolition of slavery in Cuba. 


1881 Sagasta ministry. Riots in Catalonia over a projected commercial 
treaty with France. 


1882 The treaty concluded. 
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1883 Socialist and military outbreaks. Posada Herrera succeeds Sagasta. 
1884 Conservative ministry under Canovas del Castillo. 


1885 Dispute with Germany over Caroline Islands arbitrated by the pope 
(1886). Death 


of Alfonso XII. Queen Maria Christina regent. Sagasta ministry. 


1886 Commercial treaty with England. Birth of Alfonso XIII. Don Carlos 
protests 


against the proclamation of Alfonso. 


1888 Ruiz Zorrilla issues a revolutionary manifesto demanding a new form 
of government 


to be settled by the people. Republican disturbances. 
1889 Introduction of trial by jury. Great strike in Catalonia. 
1890 Reform of the constitution. Canovas del Castillo ministry. 


1892 New commercial tariff and consequent break with France. War with 
Morocco. 


Sagasta again minister. 


1893 Explosions produced by anarchists in Barcelona. 


1894 Legislation against anarchists. Consecration of the first bishop of the 
Spanish 


reformed church. 
1895 Peace with Morocco. 


1896 The United States requests Spain to recognise the independence of 
Cuba. Indignation 


in Spain. 


1897 Cuban reform bill passed. Cubans recognised as belligerents by the 
United States. 


Canovas del CastiUo assassinated by an anarchist. Sagasta ministry. 


1898 Armistice to the Cubans. The president of the United States sends a 
message to 


congress requiring the end of the Cuban War. Spain declares the message 
incompatible with Spanish rights. Bread riots in Spain. War with the United 
States in Cuba and the Philippines. The Spaniards defeated in the battles of 
Manila, San Juan, and Santiago. Santiago surrenders. Martial law 
proclaimed in Spain. Philippine Republic proclaimed. Treaty between Spain 
and America. Spain resigns her rights in Cuba, Porto Rico, and her other 
possessions in the Antilles and Philippines. 


1899 Spain left with embarrassed finances. The Sagasta ministry resigns. 
Senor Silvela 


forms the modern conservative party. Senor Villaverde effects many 
financial reforms. Caroline Islands sold to Germany. Reform of the navy. 


1900 A new conservative administration formed by General Azcarraga. 


Twentieth Century 


1901 Anti-clerical riots in Madrid and other towns. A Liberal government 
under Sagasta 


again goes into power. The queen in opening the Cortes declares that a 
thorough social reorganization of the country is necessary, that its fiuances 


must be consolidated and its wealth developed. 


1902 Alfonso XIII declared of age and crowned. Attempt to assassinate 
Alfonso XIII. 


Silvela returns to power. Spain concludes treaties of arbitration with all 
countries of South America except Chile. 


1903 Death of Sagasta. New cabinet headed by Senor Villaverdi. 
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Tenth Century 997 Oporto and surrounding territory taken from the Moors 
by Bermudo II of Galicia. 


Eleventh Century 


1055 Cea and other fortresses captured from the Moors by Ferdinand the 
Great of Castile and Leon. 


1057 Ferdinand takes Lamego and Viseu 


1061 and Coimbra, and forms the conquered territory into a country under 
Sesnando, a Moor. 


1065 Death of Ferdinand. The suzerainty of the counties of Coimbra and 
Oporto passes with Galicia to his son Garcia. 


107.3 Garcia’s territories reunited with Leon and Castile under Alfonso VI. 


1095 Alfonso VI gives Porto Cale (Portugal), consisting of the fiefs of 
Oporto and Coimbra, to Count Henry of Burgundy (Besan9on), who 
married his daughter Theresa, 


1072. 


Twelfth Century 


Death of Alfonso. Urraca succeeds to Castile and Leon. Henry interferes in 
the 


internal troubles of that kingdom. War with Almoravids. Death of Henry. 
Theresa regent for her son Alfonso Henriques. Theresa besieged by Moors 
at Coimbra. She gives power to her lover Ferdinand 


Peres de Trava. Urraca takes Theresa captive. Peace made. 


Alfonso Vn of Castile conquers Theresa’s realm and compels her homage. 
Alfonso Henriques assumes power, defeats and exiles Theresa. In the next 
years he 


tliree times invades Galicia and in defeats Alfonso VII’s troops at Cerneja. 
Peace of Tuy. Alfonso Henriques submits 


to the king of Leon. Battle of Ourique. Alfonso Henriques crushes the 
Moors. A legend was formerly 


current that he was tlien hailed as king by his soldiers. The Moors capture 
and destroy Leiria. Tourney of Valdcvez. The Portuguese 


knights defeat the Castilian. Alfonso Henriques king of Portugal as Alfonso 
I. Peace of Zamora. Alfonso VII acknowledges Alfonso I as king. The latter 
declares 


himself a vassal of the pope. The Moors defeat the Templars at Soure. 
Alfonso I captures Santarem and takes Lisbon with the aid of English and 
other 


spoke of the laying 


out of canals, the regulating and deepening of the river beds “enduring 
waters for the enduring use of town and country,” and associated their own 
names with them. On account of the higher altitude of their country than 
that of their southern brethren, the Assyrians had to surmount greater 
difficulties in achieving such works, but this did not deter them from rivalry 
with them. One canal leading from the Upper Zab and one of its tributaries, 
irrigated the region between this river and the Tigris, and also supplied the 
capital, Kalah, with drinking water. 


Sennacherib did something similar for Nineveh, which together with its 
environs was completely dependent upon rain. He had a network of canals 
constructed, which were fed, partly by the Khushur, and partly by the small 
mountain brooks of the Accad and Tash mountains. Here also two objects 
were attained, to furnish Nineveh with good drinking water, and to make 
the surrounding country fruitful ; for the king had it all planted with many 
kinds of plants, among which was the vine. Floriculture was also much 
encouraged by the kings of Babylon and Asshur. They admired beautiful 
parks in which strange foreign animals were bred and nurtured. Marduk- 
bel-iddin, king of Bit-Yakin, apparently the same who at one time overcame 
Babylon, owned sixty-seven vegetable gardens and six parks of which a 
catalogue still exists, although he was constantly at war or guarding against 
the vengeance of the Assyrians.’/ 


crusaders. Other Moorish cities surrender. Alfonso repulsed at Alcacer-do- 
Sal. Alfonso captures Alcacer-do-Sal. 
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1161 Alfonso is defeated by the Moors. 
1166 Tlie Moors take Evora. 


1167 Alfonso invades Galicia. 


1168 Alfonso besieges Badajoz, is taken prisoner and compelled to 
relinquish Galician conquests. 


1170 Alfonso loses to the Moors in Alemtejo. 

1171 Alfonso victorious at Santarem, makes seven years’ truce with Moors. 
1172 Makes his son Dom Sancho co-ruler, who fights the Moors constantly. 
1184 Dom Sancho crushes and kills Yusuf at Santarem. 


1185 Alfonso dies and is succeeded by Sancho I, O Povoador (“City 
Builder”). 


1189 Sancho, aided by crusaders on their way to Palestine, takes Algarve 
and SUves from 


the Moors. 1192 The Moors reconquer Alemtejo, but are repulsed at 
Santarem, and peace is made. 


Dom Sancho wages constant war with Alfonso IX of Leon. He builds many 
cities. 


Thirteenth Century 


1209 Saneho’s quarrels with Pope Innocent III, respecting jurisdiction over 
priests, culmi— 


nate in the siege and escape of the bishop of Oporto. 
1210 Dom Sancho grants the pope’s demands, retires to a convent and dies. 


1211 Alfonso II ” the Fat ” succeeds, and summons the first real parliament 
; he wars with 


his brothers and sisters and Alfonso IX of Leon. 


1212 Portuguese take part in the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa. 


1217 Alcacer-do-Sal recovered from the Moors. Alfonso II is 
excommunicated for seizing 


church lands. 1223 Alfonso II dies and is succeeded by the thirteen-year-old 
Sancho II. 


1226 Sancho II captures Elvas from the Moors. 

1227 Sancho reinstates officials hostile to the clergy and fights the Moors. 
1228 The pope reconciled. 

1237 The pope lays an interdict on Portugal, but is pacified. 

1239-1214 Sancho II takes several cities from the Moors. 


1245 The pope deposes Sancho II. The clerical party sets up Saneho’s 
brother, 


1248 Alfonso, who drives Sancho II into exile, where he dies. Alfonso III 
completes the 


conquest of Algarve. 1254 Alfonso marries Beatrice de Guzman, the natural 
daughter of Alfonso the Learned of 


Castile, so alienating the papal faction. Alfonso IIT summons a cortes at 
Leiria. 


1261 The cortes forces the king to recognize the necessity of obtaining the 
people’s consent 


to taxation. 


1262 The pope legalizes the king’s marriage and legitimates his son Dom 
Diniz, who 


1263 is made king of Algarve. 


1277 Dom Diniz rebels against his father. 


1279 Alfonso III dies, leaving Portugal fully established and its boundaries 
defined. Dom 


Diniz El R^ Lavrador, established after war with his brother. Period of 
internal 


progress and prosperity. 1294 Commercial treaty with Edward I of England. 
1297 Peace settled with Castile and Leon. 1300 University founded at 
Lisbon. 

Fourteenth Century 


1319 Diniz founds the order of Christ to replace the Templars. 


1323 His wife, St. Isabella, prevents a battle between Diniz and his son 
Alfonso. 


1325 Diniz dies and is succeeded by Alfonso IV. 

1336 Alfonso invades Castile ; peace made by St. Isabella. 

1340 The Portuguese and Castilians defeat the Moors at the river Salado. 
1348 The Black death invades Portugal. 

1355 liies de Castro, wife or mistress of the infante Dom Pedro, murdered. 
13.57 Alfonso dies and is succeeded by Dom Pedro (I) the Severe. 


1361 Pedro the Cruel of Castile surrenders the nmrderers of Ifles in 
exchange for Castilian 


fugitives. The murderei-s put to death with torture. 1367 Pedro dies and is 
succeeded by Ferdinand the Handsome, who 1369 claims the throne of 
Castile and Leon, and combats Henry of Trastamara. 1.371 Ferdinand 
resigns his claims to Castile. 


1373 Henry of Trastamara invades Portugal. 


1374 Ferdinand promises to support John of Gaunt’s claims to Castile, but 
again makes 


peace with Henry of Trastamara. 


153 
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1383 The English, angry at Ferdinand’s fickleness, ravage Portugal. 
Ferdinand dies, 


leaving his wile Leonora regent, against whom the people rise. 
1384 Juan I of Castile allies himself with her, but is repulsed at Lisbon. 


1385 The Portuguese proclaim Uom Joao, grand master of Aviz and son of 
Pedro the 


Severe, king, as Joio (I) the Great. The Portuguese defeat the Castilians at 
Aljubarrota and Valverde. 


1386 A perpetual treaty of alliance signed with England. 1398 Ifies de 
Castro’s son, Diuiz, attempts to overthrow Joao, but, with English 
assistance, 


he is defeated. “AW .» 
Fifteenth Centwy “HI IJ 


1411 Peace made with Castile. “411 li^ 


1415 The Portuguese take Ceuta in Africa, their first foreign possession. 
AMP 15 


1418 Prince Henry’s captains discover the Madeiras. 
1420 Madeiras colonised. 
1432 Azores occupied by Portuguese. 


1433 A Portuguese ship passes Cape Bojador. Joao dies and is succeeded by 
Duarte 


(Edward), who calls a cortes at Evora and passes the Lei Mental ordaining 
the reversion to the crown of lands granted to nobles on failure of male 
descendants of the grantee. 


1437 Duarte sends an expedition against Tangier. The Portuguese 
surrounded and saved 


only by Prince Ferdinand’s offering himself as hostage. 


1438 Duarte dies. Alfonso V the African, a minor, succeeds. Pedro, son of 
Joao I, regent. 1441 Slave-trade begun by Portuguese. 1447 ALfouso V 
comes of age and dismisses Pedro. 1449 Alfonso V defeats and kills Pedro 
at Alfarrobeira. 1458 Alfonso takes Alcacer-Seguier, Africa. 


14t)0 Prince Henry the navigator dies. Cape Verd Islands discovered and 
settled. 1462 Pedro de Cintra discovers Sierra Leone. 1464 Alfonso 
repulsed in Africa. 1471 Tangier captured by the Poituguese. 


1475 Alfonso marries Juana (Beltraueja) of Castile and claims the Castilian 
crown, 


1476 but is defeated at battle of Toro and concludes with Castile the treaty 
of Alcantara 


(1479). Juana retires to a convent. 1481 Alfonso dies. Joao II the Perfect. 
The cortes of Evora determines on an inquiry into titles to estates and the 
abrogation of the judicial powers of the nobles. 


1483 The duke of Braganza and other nobles oppose these measures. 
Braganza executed. 


1484 Diogo Cam discovers the Congo and Angola. 
1487 Bartholomeu Dias discovers the Cape of Good Hope. 
1488 Commercial treaty with England. 1490 Covilhao enters Abyssinia. 


1493 Poļie Alexander V declares the boundary between Portuguese and 
Spanish areas of 


discovery. 
1494 By the treaty of Tordesillas the boundary is readjusted. 


1495 JoJio II dies without heirs and is succeeded by Emmanuel the 
Fortunate, who expels 


the Jews from Portugal as the condition of his marriage with the daughter of 
1497 Ferdinand of Spain. Vasco da Gama discovers Natal. 

1498 Vasco discovers Calicut. 

1500 Cabral discovers Brazil. Factories established at Kananur and Cochin. 
Sixteenth Century 


1501 Ascension Island discovered. Vespucci discovers Rio de la Plata and 
Paraguay. 


1502 St. Helena discovered. Vasco visits India and establishes a factory at 
Mozambique. 


1505 De Almeida, the first Portuguese viceroy, sent to India. His son 
Lourencjo discovers 


Ceylon. Mombasa occupied. 


1506 Massacre of the New Christians in Lisbon. 1508 Albuquerque 
supersedes Almeida as viceroy in India. 


1510 Albuquerque is repulsed in an attack on Calicut and conquers Goa 
1511 and Malacca. 


1512 Serrao discovers the Moluccas. 1515 Albuquei-que captures Ormus. 
Portuguese established at Diu. 


1517 Andrade settles at Canton. 
1518 Portuguese settlement established in Ceylon. 
1520 Magellan discovers the straits of Magellan. 


1521 Andrade reaches Pekin. Emmanuel dies, and is succeeded by Joao III. 
He finds 
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his countrymen too eager to gain wealth by foreign adventure and 
emigration, thus 


threatening depopulation. 1531 Daman taken and destroyed by Portuguese. 
Sousa founds Sao Vicente in Brazil and 


receives a grant of the first hereditary captaincy, or governorship of a 
province, in 


Brazil. 1536 Inquisition established in Portugal. 1539 Bishopric established 
at Goa. 


1541 St. Francis Xavier sent to the Indies. Estevao da Gama, governor of 
India, leads an 


expedition to the Red Sea. 


1542 Japan discovered by Fernao Mendes Pinto. 
1543 Xavier founds Christian settlements in Travancore. 


1545 The Indian viceroy De Castro wins victory of Diu over the king of 
Guzerat. 


1548 St. Francis Xavier goes to Japan. 


1549 Thora de Sousa first governor-general of Brazil. He founds Bahia 
and governs by 


aid of Jesuits. 


1557 Factories established at Macao. Joao III dies, and is succeeded by Ms 
three-year-old 


grandson Sebastian, under the regency of his grandmother Catherine and his 
great-uncle Cardinal Henry, but under the power of the brothers Camara. 


1558 Portuguese settled at Daman. 1560 Inquisition introduced into India. 


1567 Portuguese established at Rio de Janeiro after conflicts with French 
settlers. 


1568 Sebastian of age. 


1578 He invades Africa, and is defeated and killed at Kassr-el-Kebir. He is 
succeeded by his uncle Henry, who, feeling that he cannot live long, calls 
the cortes to name his successor. 


1580 Henry dies. Philip II of Spain is chosen king as Philip I, and defeats 
his rival Antonio, prior of Crato, at Alcantara, and again in 


1582 the Azores. 
1584-1685 Two pretenders, who claim to be the dead Sebastian, captured. 


1585 Sao Thiago, Cape Verd Islands, captured by an English fleet. 


1586 Bahia plundered by the English. 


1589 Combined English and Dutch expedition to “restore” Antonio, wins 
successes, but 


retreats. 1594 Gabriel Espinosa, a third false Sebastian, executed. Philip 
closes the Portuguese 


harbours to the Dutch. 
1596 The English sack Faro and Fort Arguin and ravage the Azores. 


1597 The Dutch build a factory in Java and occupy other East Indian 
possessions. 


1598 Philip n (in of Spain) king. 
Seventeenth Century 
1603 Tullio, a fourth false Sebastian, captured. 


1605 The Dutch take Amboyna and expel the Portuguese from the 
Moluccas. 


1615 The Portuguese defeat the king of Achin in Malacca. 
1621 Philip III (IV of Spain). 


1622 The Shah of Persia, aided by the English, recovers Ormus. 1624 Bahia 
taken by the Dutch and recovered. 


1630 Olinda in Brazil taken by the Dutch. Maurice of Nassau extends the 
Dutch power 


in Brazil. 16.32 Military post of Tete in Mozambique established. 1634 An 
insurrection in Lisbon put down. 


1637 An insurrection in Evora put down. 


ASSYRIAN ART 


But the world-historic relations of Mesopotamian art are best brought out 
by a study of the later and more perfectly preserved examples of Assyrian 


1638 The Dutch take Portuguese forts in Ceylon. 


1640 The Dutch take Malacca. The Portuguese having been alienated by the 
misfortunes 


of their country under Spanish rule and by the bad faith of their kings, a 
sudden revolution ousts the Spaniards and gives the crown to the duke of 
Braganza as Joao (IV) the Fortunate. The assistance afforded by the Jesuits 
in this revolution is rewarded by almost unlimited power in ecclesiastical 
and great influence in civil aft airs. 


1641 The cortes assembles and accepts Joao IV. France and Holland send 
fleets. England 


recognises the king. Caminha conspiracy to restore Spanish power betrayed 
by the Spanish marquis De Ayamonte. The leaders executed. 


1644 Albuquerque defeats the Spaniards at Montijo. 


1645 Revolts against Dutch rule in Brazil and consequent breach with 
Holland. 1648 Benguela and Angola recovered from the Dutch. 
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1650 The revolted English fleet under Prince Rupert takes refuge in the 
Tagus. The Portuguese refuse to allow the parliamentary admiral Blake to 
enter the river. Blake attacks Portuguese merchantmen. 


1652 Commercial treaty with England, greatly in the latter’s favour. 
1654 The Dutch expelled from Brazil 


1656 Joao IV dies and is succeeded by his thirteen-year-old son Alfonso VI. 
Marshal Schomberg with a picked band of French officers comes to the 
assistance of Portugal. 


1658 The Dutch take the last Portuguese stronghold in Ceylou. 


1659 Menezes defeats the Spaniards at Elvas. In the treaty of the Pyrenees, 
France 


promises Spain to abindon Portugal. 
1661 Spaniards invade Portugal. 


1662 English alliance secured by the marriage of the king’s sister with 
Charles II and the 


cession of Tangier and Bombay with a grant of free trade with Portuguese 
dominions. Alfonso VI declares himself of age. 


1663 The count of Villa Flor defeats Don John of Austria at Amegial and 
recovers Evora. 


1664 Magalhaes defeats the Spaniards at Ciudad Rodrigo. The Dutch take 
the Portuguese 


settlements on the coast of Malabar. 
1665 The Portuguese crush the Spaniards at Montes-Claros. 
1666 The king marries the French princess Marie d’ Aumale. 


1667 Alfonso’s excesses lead to a revolution in favour of his brother Dom 
Pedro. Alfonso 


imprisoned. The queen granted a divorce. 


1668 Dom Pedro recognised as regent. Spain recognises Portugal’s 
independence. The 


queen marries Dom Pedro. 1683 The king dies in prison. Dom Pedro 
succeeds as Pedro 11. 1698 Portuguese expelled from Mombasa. 


Eighteenth Century 


1703 Paul Methuen, the English ambassador, negotiates the Methuen treaty 
which secures 


preference to Portuguese over French wines in England, and forms the basis 
of the subsequent friendship between the two countries. Portugal recognises 
the archduke Charles, the English candidate to the Spanish throne. 


1704 Archduke Charles arrives in Lisbon with English forces and with 
Portuguese aid 


successfully invades Spain. 


1706 Death of Pedro II. Joao V succeeds. Joao V under influence of 
Cadaval continues 


the war with Philip V of Spain. 


1707 The allied forces of Portuguese, Dutch, and English defeated by the 
Spaniards at 


Almansa. 1709 Portuguese imder Fronteira defeated at Caia. 


1711 A French fleet under Duguay-Trouin bombards and pillages Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 1715 Peace with Spain. 


1717 Portuguese fleet defeats Turks off Cape Matapan. 1728 Mombasa 
recovered by Portuguese. 


1739 Bassein and Thana on the west coast of India lost to Portugal. 
1740 Mombasa again lost. 


1750 Joao dies and is succeeded by Jos who leaves the chief government 
to Pombal. The latter checks the Inquisition, improves the navy and finance. 
Colonia del Sacramento ceded to Spain in exchange for territory in 
Paraguaj’. 


1753 Revolt against the transference of territory in South America 
attributed to Jesuit instigation. Revolt suppressed. 


1755 The great earthquake at Lisbon destroys forty thousand inhabitants. 
Chartered company established to trade with Brazil. 


1757 Pombal expels the Jesuits from court. 


1758 Pombal persuades the pope to decree the confiscation of merchandise 
belonging to 


Jesuits. Mysterious Tavora plot, and attempt on Jose’s life. 


1759 The Jesuits charged with the plot and expelled from Portuguese 
territories. New 


Goa replaces Old Goa as capital of the Portuguese Indies. 

1760 The pope permits Jose’s daughter to marry her uncle Pedro. 

1762 The Spaniards invade Portugal and capture Braganza and Almeida 
with aid of English under Burgoyne and Count Schaumburg-Lippe. The 


Spaniards are beaten at Valencia de Alcantara and Villa Velha and 


1763 peace made. Schaumburg-Lippe remains to reorganise the Portuguese 
army. 1769 Pombal saves Jos6 from assassination. 


1773 Pombal issues a decree providing for the future abolition of slavery in 
Portugal. Clement XIV abolishes the Jesuit order. 
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1777 Jose dies leaving the throne to his daughter Maria I with her husband 
Pedro III. 


1781 Jose’s widow obtains the power and drives Pombal from court. 
1786 Maria’s husband and eldest son die and 


1788 her mind gives way. 


1792 Her son Dom Joao acts as regent and puts down sympathisers with the 
French 


Revolution. 

1793 Portugal joins Spain in the disastrous war with France. 

1795 By the treaty of Bale, Spain makes a separate peace with France. 
1796 War with Spain averted by the arrival of EngUsh aid. 

1799 Dom Joao declared regent. 


1800 Lucien Bonaparte at Madrid offers Portugal impossible terms of peace 
with Spain and 


France. 
Nineteenth Century 


1801 Olivenza, Campo Mayor, etc., taken by the French and Spaniards. 
Franco-Spanish 


victories of Arronches and Flor da Rosa. Peace with Spain and France with 
large cessions by Portugal. Napoleon sends Lannes as minister, and 
Portugal consents to all demands. Portugal’s neutrality recognised by 
France. 1804 Napoleon requires Portugal to join the Continental System 
and exclude British vessels from her ports. The Portuguese government 
hesitates. 


1807 France and Spain sign the treaty of Fontainebleau, agreeing to 
conquer and divide 


Portugal. Juuot and Caraffa invade Portugal ; Taranco and Solano occupy 
the south. The people welcome them. On English advice. Dom Joao names 
a council of regency, and sails for Brazil just as the French enter Lisbon. 


1808 Junot declares that the house of Braganza has ceased to reign, and 
divides Portugal 


into military provinces. Junot leaves Lisbon, and the regency calls on the 
people to rise ; revolts against the French in many places and appeal to 
England. Sir Arthur Wellesley (later Duke of Wellington) arrives with 
English troops. Wellesley defeats La Borde at Roli^a and Junot at Vimeiro. 
Convention of Cintra by which Junot agrees to evacuate Portugal. 


1809 Soult takes and plunders Oporto, but is expelled by Wellesley, who 
invades Spain but 


retreats after winning the battle of Talavera. Beresford organises the 
Portuguese army. The English ambassador added to the regency. 


1810 Massena commissioned to reconquer Portugal; he takes Almeida. 
Wellington defeats 


Mass‘na at Busaco and retires to the lines of Torres Vedras, which he 
defends for more than a year against all attacks 


1811 till Massena is compelled to retreat, when he is followed by 
Wellington and defeated 


at Fuentes de Onoro. Wellington withdraws to Portugal. 
1812 Wellington again invades Spain. 


1814 End of Peninsular War. England grants Portuguese sufferers £100,000. 
The Portuguese court remains in Brazil, while Portugal is left in the hands 
of Beresford and the English. Great discontent excited by the treatment of 
Portugal as a province of England. 


1815 Portuguese monarchy given the title of the United Kingdom of 
Portugal, Brazil, and 


the Algarves. Patriotic agitations and secret societies formed to restore the 
Portuguese to their position as a nation. 


1816 Maria I dies, and the regent becomes king as Jo^o VI. 


1817 Monte Video occupied by the Portuguese. General de Andrade’s plot 
for revolt 


against the English betrayed and the leaders executed. Revolts in Brazil put 
down. 


1818 Severe edicts against clubs and secret societies in Portugal. The 
agitation against 


foreign rule increases. 


1820 Beresford goes to Brazil. Rising in Oporto. The English are expelled 
and a new 


regency and assembly formed, which abolishes the Inquisition and draws up 
a constitution, afterwards known as the constitution of 1822, constituting 
the cortes as one elective chamber. 


1821 JoSo VI returns from Brazil. The queen Carlota Joaquina and her 
second son Dom 


Miguel become the centre of absolutist reaction and are expelled from 
Lisbon. Disputes between Portuguese and Brazilian deputies in the cortes. 


1822 Brazil secures independence under Joao’s son Pedro, who is chosen 
emperor as Pedro I. 


1823 A rebellion in Tras-os-Montes. Joao revises the constitution. A 
Brazilian fleet 


defeats the Portuguese. 


1824 The king’s son Miguel revolts, but the revolt is suppressed by the 
energy of the 


foreign ambassadors, and a new constitution establishes the cortes in their 
ancient form, divided into three estates. 
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1825 The roj’al family goes to Brazil, where Joao is accepted as emperor, 
then abdicates in 


favour of Pedro, acknowledging the independence of Brazil. 


1826 Joao VI dies. Pedro IV grants a constitutional charter. He abdicates 
the throne 


of Portugal in favour of his daughter Maria IT (Maria da Gloria) aged seven, 
who is under the regency of her aunt Isabella Maria. Miguel swears fidelity 
to the constitution. Marquis of Chaves raises an insurrection for Miguel. 
Miguel is betrothed to Maria. English troops called in to keep order. 


1827 Miguel made regent and English troops withdraw. 


1828 Miguel exiles his enemies. Miguel proclaims himself king and 
abolishes parliament. 


Miguel’s forces capture Madeira. 
1829 Miguel defeated by constitutionalists at Terceira. 


1830 A council of iegency under Villa Flor (Terceira), Palmella, etc., 
appointed for 


Maria in the Azores. 


1831 Dom Pedro resigns the crown of Brazil to his son, and meeting Maria 
in London 


prepares to overthrow Miguel. Insurrection against Miguel put down. 


1882 Pedro takes Oporto and is besieged there by Miguel who is defeated. 
Miguel’s fleet 


beaten by Sartorius. 


1833 Saldanha victorious at Oporto. Pedro’s fleet under “Japier defeats 
Miguel at Cape 


St. Vincent. Lisbon occupied for Pedro. Maria II proclaimed queen and the 
charter of 1826 restored. 


1834 Quadruple alliance of Portugal, Spain, England, and France to expel 
Miguel and the 


Spanish pretender Don Carlos. Saldanha defeats Miguelites at Torres and 
Novas. Napier reduces Beira. Villa Flor overruns Tras-os-Montes and is 
victorious at Asseiceira. Miguel surrenders at Evora and goes into exile. 
The cortes abolishes the orders of friars. Massacres in Lisbon. The queen 
declared of age. Dom Pedro dies. The ministry under Palmella deals 
severely with Miguelites, causing frequent insurrections. The ministry by 
repudiation destroys national credit. 


1835 Maria da Gloria marries Prince Augustus of Leuchtenberg. Prince 
consort dies. 


1836 Maria marries Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg. September revolution at 
Lisbon under 


Caldeira 1838 compels the grant of the new constitution of 1838, based on 
that of 1822. 1842 Costa Cabral succeeds in abolishing the constitution of 
1838, and substituting the 


charter of 1826. 


1846 S& da Bandeira leads an insm-rection of the Septembrists (or 
partisans of the constitution of 1838), called the war of Maria da Fonte or 
“patuleia.” Costa Cabral flees to Spain. Royal troops victorious at Evora. 
English ships arrive. Bandeira defeated by Saldanha at Torres Vedras. 


1847 Insurgents take Oporto. England, France, and Spain agree to 
intervene. Bandeira sui/ 


renders. Oporto yields to royal troops. Convention of Granada arranges 
amnesty. 


1850 American fleet collects claims. 


1851 Saldanha raises an insurrection. Oporto declares for Saldanha. He is 
made prime 


minister. 


1852 The Cortes revises the constitution, and queen and prince royal swear 
allegiance to it. 


Public debt funded. 

1853 Maria II dies, leaving her husband as regent for her son Pedro V. 
1854 Royal slaves freed. 

1855 The king comes of age. 

1856 Saldanha ministry resigns. First railway opened. 


1857 Fever ravages Lisbon. The French slave-ship Charles-et-Georges 
seized. 


1858 The French government threatens war ; the ship is released and 
Portugal compelled 


to pay compensation. 
1861 Pedro dies of cholera and is succeeded by his brother Luiz I. 


1862 Duke of Louie prime minister. Luiz marries the daughter of the king 
of Italy. 


1864 Portugal protects Confederate privateers and has difficulties with the 
United States. 


BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN CULTURE 
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craftsmanship. It was the Assyrian who borrowed more directly from the 

Egyptian in developing his art, and who passed on artistic impulses to the 
Persians on the one hand, and to the Greeks on the other. The question to 
what extent the Assyrians were themselves influenced by the Myceneean 
art of early Greece is one regarding which students of the subject are not 

agreed, and which we need not enter upon here.« 


It is impossible to examine the monuments of Assyria without being 
convinced that the people who raised them had acquired a skill in sculpture 
and painting, and a knowledge of design and even composition, indicating 
an advanced state of civilisation. It is very remarkable that the most ancient 
ruins show this knowledge in the greatest perfection attained by the 
Assyrians. The bas-relief representing the lion hunt, now in the British 
Museum, is a good illustration of the earliest school of Assyrian art yet 
known. It far exceeds the sculptures of Khorsabad, Kuyunjik, or the later 
palaces of Nimrud, in the vigour of the treatment, the elegance of the forms, 
and in what the French aptly term mouvement. At the same time it is 
eminently distinguished from them by the evident attempt at composition 
— by the artistical arrangement of the groups. The sculptors who worked at 
Khorsabad and .Kuyunjik had perhaps acquired more skill in handling their 
tools. Their work is frequently superior to that of the earlier artists in 
delicacy of execution — in the details of the features, for instance — and in 
the boldness of the relief; but the slightest acquaintance with Assyrian 
monuments will show that they were greatly inferior to their ancestors in 
the higher branches of art — in the treatment of a subject and in beauty and 
variety of form. This decline of art, after suddenly attaining its greatest 
perfection in its earliest stage, is a fact presented by almost every people, 
ancient and modern, with which we are acquainted. In Egypt the most 
ancient monuments display the purest forms and the most elegant 


1865 The colonies receive constitutional privileges. 
1866 The Spanish general Prim ordered out of Portugal. 


1869 Saldanha, objecting to the Duke of Lould, compels his dismissal 
(1870) and forms a 


ministry. He is soon after sent as ambassador to England. 1876 Financial 
panic. 


1878-1883 The house of peers loses hereditary privileges. 1880 Celebration 
in honour of Camoens and Vasco da Gama. 


1883 Pontes Pereira de Mello prime minister. 


1887 Macao, hitherto leased to Portugal, formally ceded by China. Delagoa 
Bay Railway 


confiscated by Portuguese government. 1889 Riots at Oporto. King Luiz 
dies and is succeeded by Carlos I. Difficulties with 


England over rival claims in East Africa. 
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1890 England threatens war and Portugal yields under protest. Riots result. 
England 


and United States remonstrate against seizure of Delagoa Railway. The 
question submitted to Swiss arbitration. Collisions between English and 
Portuguese troops in East Africa. 


1891 Military revolt in Oporto. British steamer seized and stopped. 
Agreement arrived 


at with Great Britain. Financial panic. 


1892 Large reductions in expenditures. Great storms. 


1893 Renewed activity among the Miguelistas — -supporters of Dom 
Miguel. 


1894 Railway dispute with France. Celebration of 500th anniversary of 
birth of Prince 


Henry the Navigator. War with nations near Lourencjo Marques. 


1895 Electoral reforms. House of peers remodelled and made to consist of 
twelve bishops, 


the princes of the blood royal, and ninety members nominated by the king. 
Portuguese under Colonel Galhardo victorious in the war near Louren(;o0 
Marques. 1897 400th anniversary of Vasco da Gama’s first voyage. 


1899 Portugal remains neutral during the Boer War, but permits the British 
to search for 


contraband of war imported via Louren(;o Marques. 


1900 Delagoa Bay Railway award. The Portuguese government retains the 
railway, but 


has to pay compensation. 
Twentieth Century 


1901 The king, to commemorate the opening of the new century, grants a 
general amnesty 


to all convicted of political and press offences. The king visits London in 
order to attend Queen Victoria’s funeral ceremony in London, but on 
account of disturbances at home has to hurry back. Riots at Oporto. 


1902 Dom Carlos visits the king of England and on his return the king of 
Spain, and 


re-enters Lisbon amid acclamation. Financial conditions cause much trouble 
throughout Portugal. 


1903 The cabinet resigns, February 27th. A new cabinet is formed on the 
following day. 


King Edward of England visits Lisbon. Portuguese troops at Oporto mutiny 
and proclaim the Republic. 
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Abarca, Pedro de, Los Reyes de Aragon, 1684. — Addison, J., Charles the 
Third of Spain, London, 1900. — Alberoni, G., Cardinal, Testament’ 
politique du Cardinal Alberoni recueilli de divers menioires, lettres et 
entretiens de Son Eminence traduit d’ [Italien par le comte de R. B. M., 
Lausanne, 17.33. — Alfaro, Compendio de la historia de Espana, Madrid, 
1860-1862, .3 vols. — Alfonso X, Las quatro partes enteras de la crdnica de 
Espana, edited by Florian de Ocainpo, Zaniora, 1541 ; Los quatro libros 
primeros de la crdnica general de Espana ; Docunientos de la epoca de Don 
Alfonso el Sabio, Real Academia de la historia, Madrid, 18.51. 


To Alfonso X, knovpn as the Learned, Spanish language and literature owe 
an enormous debt. He v/as the first to take the Castilian tongue, as the 
official language, and he made use of it in his own writings. Numerous are 
the literary works which bear his name and were, some written by him, 
some compiled under his direction. The chief that concern us here are of 
two classes, liistorical and legislative. Of the former class the principal is 
the Estoria de Espanna or Crdnica general. There is a dispute as to how 
much of this was written by Alfonso himself. Some authorities credit him 
with the whole. It extends from the creation to Alfonso’s own accession and 
is based partly on older histories, partly on tradition and poetic legends of 
which it is a perfect storehouse. Of the Siete Partidas, which belong to the 


second class and were called by Alfonso El Selenario, Ticknor says that 
they ” do not always read like a collection of statutes... . They often seem 
rather to be a series of treatises on legislation, morals, and religion divided 
with great formality into Parts, Titles, and Laws.” 


Al Makkari, Analectos de la historia Uteraria y poh’tica de los drabes de 
Espana, Leipsic, 1855-1858, 4 vols. ; History of the Mohammedan 
Dynasties in Spain, translated, with notes by Pascual de Gayaiigos, London, 
1840-1843, 2 vols. 


Ahul-Ahhas Ahmad ihn Mohammed Al Makkari, the Arab historian, was 
born about 1585 at Tlemcen in Algeria. About 1620 he settled at Cairo, 
having been exiled from his own country, — why is not known. His history 
was undertaken in response to a request from his friends at Damascus who 
had been deeply interested by the oral descriptions of the doings of the 
Spanish Arabs with which he had entertained them when on a visit to 
Damascus m 1628. He died in 1631. 


Altamira y Crevea, R., Historia de Espana y de la civilizacidn espanola, 
Barcelona, 1900-1902. The two volumes thus far completed extend to 1479. 
— Amicis, E. de, Spain, New York, 1881. — Anghiera, Pietro Martire d’. 
Opus epistolarum, Alcala, 1530, Strasburg, 1891. — Annales 
Complutenses, in Fldrez’s Espana Sagrada. 


Annale.^ Complutenses. The word Complutenses is derived from 
Complutum, the Roman name for Alcala de Henares. The anonymous 
vyriter of this brief historical summary wrote in the twelfth century. 


Annales Toledanos, in Fldrez’s Esparia Sagiada. 


Annales Toledanos. The author of the early portion of these annals of 
Toledo lived in the thirteenth century. 
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Antonio. N., Bibliotheca Hispana nova, 1500-1684, Madrid, 1783-1788, 2 
vols. ; Biblioteca Hispana vetiis, Madrid, 1788, 2 vols. 


Nicolas Antonio was born at Seville in 1617, and educated there and at the 
university of Salamanca. He afterwards returned to Seville where he drew 
on the treasures of the library of the monastery of San Benito in the 
composition of his Bibliotheca Hispana which forms a literary history, the 
first part of which extends to 1500, the second (which appeared in 1672) to 
1670. In 16.54 Philip IV sent Antonio to Rome^as his general agent. He 
afterwards filled the office of agent to the Spanish Inquisition. He died in 
1684. 


Armstrong. E., Elisabeth Farnese, “the termagant of Spain,” London, 1892. 
— Aschbach, J., Geschichte der Westgoten. Frankfort, 1827 ; Geschichte 
der Onimaijaden in Spanien, Vienna, 1860, 2 vols. ; Geschichte Spaniens 
und Portugals zur Zeit der Almoraviden und Almohaden, Frankfort, 1833- 
1837, 2 vols. — Aulnoy, M. C. J. de B. d’, Relation du voyage d’ Espagne, 
Paris, 1690 ; reprint as La cour et la ville de Madrid a la fin du 17= siecle, 
Paris, 1876, 2 vols. — Avila, G. G. de, Historia de Salamanca, Salamanca, 
1606 ; Historia de la -ida y hechos del rey Don Henrique III de Castilla, 
Madrid, 1638 ; Teatro eclesiastico de la primitiva iglesia de las Indias 
Occidentals, Madrid, 1649-1656, 2 vols. ; Historia de la vida y hechos del 
monarca Don Felipe III, in Mendoza’s Monarqui’a de Espaiia, Madrid, 
1770. — Avila y ZdBiga, Luis de, Comentario de la guerra de Alemana 
hecha por Carlos V en 1546 y 1547, Madrid, 1548, 18.52. — Ayala, P. 
Lopez de, Crdnicas de los reyes de Castilla, Don Pedro, Don Enrique It, 
Don Juan I, Don Enrique HI, Madrid, 1781, 2 vols.; in Biblioteca de autores 
Espafioles, iladrid, 1875. 


Pedro Lopez de Ayala, celebrated as knight, poet, and historian, was born in 
1332, and died in 1407. He entered the service of Pedro the Cruel of Castile 
and sided with the king in the latter’s earlier struggles with his revolted 
brothers and nobles, distinguishing himself chiefly by his exploits on the 
sea. When King Pedro was driven out by his brother Henry of Trastamara, 
Ayala joined Henry. He was taken prisoner by the English at Navarrete, but 
afterwards ransomed. Under Henry II and Juan II he filled important 


offices. At the Battle of Aljubarrota he was captured by the Portuguese and 
released only on payment of an enormous ransom. Translations from 
Isidore of Seville, Boccaccio, Titus Livius, etc., are among his writings as 
well as a treatise on the duties of kings and nobles, called El Rimado de 
Palacio, but the chief of his works is the Crdnicas. This is written with 
elegance and simplicity of style and much skill in delineation of character. 
He is accused of unduly blackening the character of King Pedro. 


Bacallar y Sanna, Marques de San Felipe, Vicente, Comentarios de la 
guerra de Espana hasta el Aiio 1725, Genoa, 2 vols. 


Vicente Bacallar y Sanna was a Spaniard born in Sardinia about 1660. 
Under Charles II he held various diplomatic posts. In the war of the Spanish 
Succession he sided with Philip V and was created Marquis of San Felipe 
by that monarch. Besides his history of the war of succession he left a 
history of the Jewish monarchy. 


Bakhuyzen van den Brink, R. C., Analyse d’un raanuscrit contemporain sur 
la retraite de Charles Quint, The Hague, 1842. — Baronius, C, Annales 
ecclesiastici, Antwerp, 1601-1605, 12 vols. 


C(Bsar Baronius, the great ecclesiastical historian, was bom in the kingdom 
of Naples in 1538, and died at Rome, 1607. His Annales Ecclesiastici were 
written as an answer on behalf of the Church of Rome to the Protestant 
history called the Magdeburg Centuries. Baronius became a cardinal in 
1596 and subsequently librarian of the Vatican. 


Baumgarten, Hermann, Geschichte Spaniens zur Zeit der franzosischen 
Revolution, Berlin, 1851 ; Geschichte Spaniens vom Ausbruch der 
franzosischen Revolution, Leipsic, 1865-1871, 3 vols. ; Geschichte Karls V. 
Stuttgart, 1885-1892. 


Hermann Baumgarten was born at Lesse in Brunswick in 1825, and 
between the years 1842 and 1848 studied philology and history at no less 
than five universities, namely Jena, Halle, Leipsic, Bonn, and Gottingen. He 
then became a teacher in the gymnasium at Brunswick, and from 1850- 
1852 was editor of the Reichszeitung in that city. But in 1852 he resumed 
his historical studies at Heidelberg and .subsequently at Munich. Here he 


was associated with the starting of the Silddeutschen Zeitung. In 1861 he 
became professor of history and literature at the Karlsruhe Polytechnicum 
and in 1872 in the university of Strasburg. His works include various 
political writings, but those on Spanish history here cited are his chief title 
to fame. 


Baumgartner, A., ” Der Cid in der Geschichte,” in Stimmen aus Maria 
Laach, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1898. 


Alexander Baumgartner was the son of the celebrated statesman and savant, 
Andreas Baumgartner. In i860 he entered the Order of Jesuits and 
subsequently taught in their colleges at Feldkirch and Stonyhurst. After the 
abolition of the order he retired to Holland and devoted himself to literature, 
becoming part editor of the periodical, Stimmen aus Maria Laach. 
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Baudier, M., Vie de Ximenes, Paris, 1635. — Baudrillart, A., Philippe V et 
la cour de France, Paris, 1890, 2 vols. — Beocatini, Storia del regno di 
Carlo III, Venice, 1796. — Benavides, Memorias del rey Ferdinand IV de 
Castilla, Madrid, 1860, 2 vols. — Bergenroth, G., and de Gayangos (P.), 
Calendar of State Papers, relating to negotiations between England and 
Spain, 1485-154.3, London, 1862-1895, 6 vols. — Bermejo, I. A., Historia 
anec-dotica y secreta de la Corte de Carlos IV, Madrid [1894-1895], 2 vols. 
— Bermudez de Caatro, S., Antonio Perez, Madrid, 1842. — Berndldez, 
A., Historia de los reyes catdlicos Fernando y Dona Isabel in Bibliofilos 
Andaluces, Seville, 1870, 2 vols. 


Andres Berndldez, known as “the Curate of Los Palacios,” lived in the last 
half of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century, and was 
Cura of the town of Los Palacios from 1488-1513, and afterwards chaplain 
to Archbishop Diego de Deza. He was present at many of the scenes he 
describes and acquainted with many of the great men of his day, including 
Columbus. He shows considerable knowledge of foreign affairs, and gives 
many details not reported by his contemporaries. 


Bersani, Storia del Cardenale Alberoni, Piaoenza, 1872. — Berv/ick, duke 
of, Memoires, Paris, 1778. — Biblioteca de autores espaiioles, Madrid, 
1846, etc. — Blaquifere, E., Historical Review of the Spanish Revolution, 
London, 1822. — Bleda, J., Crdnica de los moros de Espana, Valencia, 
1618, 2 vols. 


Jaime Bleda (1550-1622) was the cura of a town which contained many 
Moriscos to whom he was vehemently opposed. It was he who, in 
conjunction with the archbishop of Valencia, persuaded Philip III to issue 
the decree of 1609, ordering the Moriscos to leave Spanish territory. 


BofaruU, A. de, Historia critica de Cataluna, Barcelona, 1876-1879, 9 vols. 
— BoUaert, W., Wars of Succession of Portugal and Spain from 1826 to 
1840, London, 1870, 2 vols. — Borrego, A., Anales del reinado de Isabel U 
; Historia de las cortes de Espana durante el siglo XIX, Madrid, 1885. 


Andres Borrego, born in 1801, was minister of finance in Spain in 1840. He 
was one of those who supported the idea of a union between Spain and 
Portugal. Besides the books here mentioned, he wrote works on political 
economy. 


Briz Martinez, J., Historia de los reyes de Sobrarbe, Aragon y Navarra. — 
Burgos, F. J. de, Anales del reinado de Dona Isabel II, 1850-1852, 6 vols. 


Francisco Javier de Burgos, born 1778, died 1849, was a Spanish politician 
distinguished as a writer in the two opposite fields of poetry and economics. 
Being expelled from his seat in the upper house on a charge afterwards 
disproved, he devoted himself to the composition of a history of the reign 
under which he had held office. 


Burke, U. R., History of Spain till the death of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
London, 1895, 2 vols. — Buron, R., Compendio de la historia critica de la 
inquisicidn de Espana, Paris, 1823, 2 vols. — Busk, M. M., The History of 
Spain and Portugal, London, 1833. 


Cabrera de C<5rdoba, L., Relaciones de las cosas suredidas en la corte de 
Espana desde 1599 hasta 1614, 1857; Felipe Segundo, Madrid, 1619, 1876- 
1878, 4 vols. — Calderon de la Barca, F. E. J., The Attache in Madrid, or. 


Sketches of the Court of Isabella II (trans, from the German), New York, 
1856. — Calvo Marcos, M., Regimen parlementario de Espana en el Siglo 
19, Madrid, 1883. — Camden, T., History of the War in Spain and Portugal, 
1814. — Campana, C, Vida de Don Filippo (II) 1605. — Campos, J. de, Le 
Siege de BUbao par I’armee carliste en 1874, Paris, 1876. — Cinovas del 
Castillo, A., Historia de la decadencia de Espana desde el advenimiento al 
trono de Don Felipe III hasta la muerte de Carlos II ; Discurso. La 
dominacidn de los espanoles en Italia, 1860 ; Estudios del reinado de Felipe 
IV, 1880-1890, 2 vols.; Historia General de Espana, Escrita por individuos 
de la Real Academia de la historia bajo la direccidn de, Madrid, 1890. 
Completion retarded by the death of Cdnovas. 


The statesman, Antonio Cdnovas del Castillo, was bom in Malaga in 1828 
and was the son of a professor in the naval college of San Telmo. He was 
not eighteen when he attempted to start a periodical called la Jdven Malaga, 
but it failed and he had to accept a small post on the Madrid Aranjuez 
railway. But he soon turned again to journalism and published his first and 
chief historical work. Cdnovas is credited with a considerable share in a 
periodical called El Murcielago, of which only a few numbers appeared, but 
in which the most violent attacks were directed against various prominent 
persons not excluding royalty. Cdnovas was credited with a considerable 
share in this as well as with the authorship of the manifesto of Manzanares 
(1854). He now entered the cortes and filled various offices of state in 
succession. He held aloof from the revolution of 1868 and during the reign 
of King Amadeo, though he made a brOliant speech in defence of the 
exUed sovereigns ; but after Amadeo’s retirement he was chiefly 
instrumental in bringing about the return of Alfonso XII, during most of 
whose reign he was premier. He again held office from 1890-1893, and in 
1895, when he devoted his attention to the severe repression of the Cuban 
insurrection. In the midst of the struggle he was murdered by an anarchist 
(August, 1897). 
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Capefigue, B. H. K., Isabelle de CastiUe, 1869. — Carbajal, L. G. de, 
Historia de Espana M. S. : Anales del rey Don Fernando el Catdlico. — 


Carvajal. La Espana de los Bdrbones, 1844, 4 vols. — Casado, F. S., 
Historia de Espana. — Casaa, B. de las, Historia general de las Indias, 
Madrid, 1875-1876 ; Brevissima relacidn de la destruccidn de las Indias, 
Seville, 1552, in Coleccidn de documentos ineditos, vol. 7, Madrid, 1879. 


Bartolome de las Casas or Casaus was of French descent. His father, 
Francisco Casaus, was in Hispaniola with Columbus in 1493, and returned 
to Seville with a fortune in 1500. In the same year Bartolome, who had 
been born in 1474, went to Salamanca, where he studied jurisprudence. He 
then went to Hispaniola with the governor, Nicolas Ovando, and in 1510 
took holy orders. In 1515 he returned to Spain to protest against the iU 
treatment of the natives of the West Indies bj-the Spaniards. Through the 
influence of Cardinal Ximenes he obtained the nomination of special 
commissioners to inquire into the abuses of authority. He was himself 
appointed to act as their adviser. The colonists proved too powerful and the 
mission failed in its object. Las Casas, expelled from Hispaniola, returned 
to Spain. After some difficulty he obtained the acceptance of his 
suggestions for improving the government of the West Indies, the chief of 
which was the unfortunate one of the substitution of negro for native labour. 
He returned to America and this time succeeded in obtaining better 
treatment for the Indians, who were finally declared free by a royal edict of 
1543. He died at Madrid in 1569. 


Casiri, M., Bibliotheca arahigo-hispana escurialensis, Madrid, 1750-1770, 2 
vols. 


Michael Casiri was born in Tripoli, Syria, in 1710. By birth he was a SjTo- 

Maronite and his life was chiefly devoted to oriental studies though in 1734 
he took holy orders. In 1749 he was appointed librarian of the Escorial. His 
Bibliotheca consists of extracts from and articles on the Arabian documents 
in the library of the Escorial. 


Castelar, E., Historia del ano 1883, Madrid, 1884 ; Discursos 
Parlamentarios, Madrid, 1885, 4 vols. 


Emilio Castelar y Ripoll, celebrated as orator, writer, and statesman, was 
bom at Cadiz in 1832. He took his degree of doctor of philosophy in his 
twenty-second year. He was editor of various newspapers in succession and 


decorations. A rapid retrogression, after a certain period, is apparent, and 
the state of art serves to indicate api)roximately the epoch of most of her 
remains. In the history of Greek and Roman art this sudden rise and rapid 
fall are equally well known. Even changes in royal dynasties have had an 
influence upon art, as a glance at monuments of that part of the East of 
which we are specially treating will show. Thus the sculpture of Persia, as 
that of Assyria, was in its best state at the time of the earliest monarchs, and 
gradually declined until the fall of the empire. After the Greek invasion it 
revived under the first kings of the Arsacid branch, Greek taste still 
exercising an influence over the Iranian provinces. How rapidly art 
degenerated to the most barbarous forms, the medals and monuments of the 
later Arsacids abundantly prove. When the Sassanians restored the old 
Persian monarchy and introduced the ancient religion an’d sacred 
ceremonies of the empire, art again appears to have received a momentary 
impulse. The coins, gems, and rock sculi)tures of the first kings of this 
dynasty are distinguished by considerable elegance, and spirit of design, 
and beauty of form. But the decay was as rapid under them as it had been 
under their predecessors. I^ven before the Chosroes raised the glory and 
power of the empire to its highest pitch, art was fast degenerating. By the 
time of Yezdigird it had become even more rude and barbarous than in the 
last days of the Arsacids. 


This decline in art may be accounted for by supposing that, in the infancy of 
a people, or after the occurrence of any great event having a very decided 
influence upon their manners, their religion, or their political state, nature 
was the chief, if not the oidy, object of study. When a certain i>roficiency 
had been attained, and no violent changes took place to shake tlie 
established 
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an eloquent exponent of republican ideas which he continued to be after 
succeeding to the chair of Spanish History in the Universidad Central 
(1858), till the government forced him to resign. He shared in the revolution 
of 1866 and was consequently condemned to death. He escaped to Paris, 
where he remained till the revolution of 1868 made possible his return to 
Madrid, when he became one of the leaders of the republican party and 
headed the opposition during the reig^ of King Amadeo, on whose 
resignation Castelar attained the chief power under the republic. He 
governed ably, but his republicanism became suspected, and early in 1874 
he was overthrown by a vote of want of confidence. He retired for a time to 
Paris, but soon returned to Spain and resumed his political career as deputy 
to the cortes. His numerous works include novels and speeches on various 
political questions. 


Castillo, D. Enriquez de, Crdnica del rey Don Henrique el Quarto, Madrid, 
1787. — Castro, A. Gomez de, De rebus gestis Francisci Jimenii. — Castro 
y Rossi, A. de. El conde duque de Olivares y el rey Felipe IV, Cadiz and 
Madrid, 1846 ; Historia de los judios en Espana, Cadiz and Madrid, 1847 ; 
Historia de los protestantes Espanoles, Cadiz and Madrid, 1851 ; Examen 
filosdfico sobre la decadencia de Espana, Cadiz and Madrid, 1852. 


— Cavanilles y Centi, A. C. Historia de Espana (to the reign of Philip H), 
Madrid, 1860-1864, 5 vols. — Cespedes y Meneses, G. de, Historia de Don 
Felipe III, Lisbon, 1631. — CevalloB, P., Exposicidn de los hechos y 
maquinaciones que han preparado la usurpacidn de la corona de Espana, 
Madrid, 1808; History of the practices and machinations which led to the 
usurpation of the crown of Spain, London, 1808. — Chaby, C. de, 
Excerptos historicos e coUeccjao de documentos relativos a guerra 
denomenada da peninsula, Lisbon, 1863. — Chateaubriand. F. R. A. de. 
Guerre d’Espagne de 1823, Paris, 1838 ; Le Congrfes de Verone, Paris, 
1838, 2 vols. — Cherbuliez, V. C., L’Espagne politique, Paris, 1874. — 
Chronica Albeldensis in Fldrez’s Espana Sagrada. 


Chronicon Albeldensis. This is the work of two authors; the first, an 
anonymous monk of Albelda, wrote in the ninth century. His portion 
extends from the foundation of Rome to the reign of Alfonso III. The 
second author was the monk Vigila, of the same monastery, who coming a 


century later continued the narrative down to the year 976. He is the earliest 
authority for the history of Navarre. 


Chronicon Conimbrlicense in Fldrez’s Espana Sagrada. — Chronicon 
Moissacense. 


— Churton, E., Gdngora, an historical and critical essay on the times of 
Philip II and Philip IV, London, 1862, 2 vols. — Circourt, A. M. J. E., 
Histoire des Mores Madejares et des Moresques, ou des Arabes d’Espagne 
sous la domination des Chretiens, Paris, 1845-1848, 3 vols. — Clarke, 
Letters concerning the state of Spain, London, 1763. — Clarke, H. B., The 
Cid Campeador and the AVaning of the Crescent in the West, New York, 
1897, in Heroes of the Nations. — Clemencin. D., Elogio de la reina 
catdlica Dona Isabella, in Mem. Academia, 1821. — Clinton, H. R., The 
War in the Peninsula, London, 1878. — Coleccl6n de docu- 
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mentos indditos para la historia de Espana por M. Fernandez Navarrete, et 
al., Madrid, 1842— 


1895, 112 vols. ; vol. 30 contains an index of the volumes preceding. — 
Colecci6n de documentos ineditos relativos al descubrimiento, conquista y 
colonizacion de las antiguas posesiones espafiolas de America y Oceania, 
Madrid, 1864-1890, first series, 42 vols. Also Coleccidn de documentos 
ineditos relativos al descubrimiento, conquista y organizacion de las 
antiguas posesiones espanoles de Ulti-amar. Second series published by the 
Royal Academy of History, Madrid, 1885-1900, 13 vols. — Coleccidn de 
libros espanoles raros y curiosos, Madrid, 1871-1892. — Colecci6n 
legislativa de P\spana, Madrid, 1816 (in progress), 330 vols. — Col-meiro, 
M., Reyes cristianos desde Alfonso VI hasta Alfonso XI, Madrid, 1893. — 
Colme-nares, D. de, Historia de Segovia y compendio de la historia de 
CastiUa, Segovia, 16-37-1847. 


— Conde, J. A., Historia de la dominacidn de los Arabes en Espana, 
Madrid, 1820-1821, 3 vols. ; English translation by Mrs. J. Foster, London, 


1860, 3 vols. ; History of the Dominion of the Arabs in Spain, London, 
1854, 3 vols. 


Jose Antonio Conde (1765-1820), was at one time regarded as the great 
authority on the history of the Spanish Arabs. He was educated at the 
University of Salamanca, a mem-ber of various learned societies, and for 
long conservador of the Escorial library. In 1814 he was exiled for political 
reasons and he died in great poverty. Modern students of the history of the 
Spanish Arabs have convicted Conde of many errors and faults of 
judgment, but it is acknowledged that he was a laborious scholar. 


Copp“e, H., History of the Conquest of Spain by the Arab Moors, Boston, 
1881, 2 vols. 


— Cos-Gayon, F., Historia de la admiuistracidn piiblica de Espaiia, Madrid, 
1851. .— Coxe, W., Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of 
Bourbon, London, 1815, 5 vols. — Crdnica de Don Alvaro de Luna, Milan, 
1.546, Madrid, 1784. — Crbnica del rey Don Rodrigo, AlcaU, 1587. — 
Curry, J. L. M., Constitutional Government in Spam, New York, 1889. — 
Cushing, Caleb, Reminiscences of Spain, 1833, 2 vols. — Custine, M. de, 
L’ Espagne sous Ferdinand VII, Paris, 1838, 4 vols. 


Dabn, F., Die Kbnige der Germanen, Wiirzburg and Leipsic, 1861-1895. — 
Danvila y CoUado, M., Historia del Reinado de Carlos III, Madrid, 1893- 
1896, 6 vols. — Daumet, G., Etude sur I’alliance de la France et de la 
Castille au XI V”/ et au XV’ .siecles, Paris, 1898. — De Labra, R. M., 
Historia de las relaciones internacionales de Espana, Madrid, 1897 ; La 
Crisis colonial en Espana, Madrid, 1902. — De la Escosura y Hevia, A., 
Inicio critico del feudalismo en Espaiia, Madrid, 18.56. — Del Cantillo, A., 
Tratados, convenios y decla-raciones de paz y de comercio que han hecho 
cen las potencias extranjeras los monarcos espanoles de la Casa de 
Bourbon, 1700-1842, Madrid, 1843. — Desclot, B., Crdnica del rey En 
Pere in Chroniques etrangeres relatives aux ex]3editions fraD9aises pendant 
le XIII’ siecle, Orleans, 1876. 


Bernardo Desclot, one of the greatest of Catalan historians, lived in the 
reigns of James I and Pedro III of Aragon. Little is known of his life. He 
wiote the story of the events of his own day in the Catalan language, and 


prefixed the narrative by a short account of the counts of Barcelona and 
kings of Aragon preceding James I. 


Desdevises du Degert, G., L’Espagne de I’ ancien regime, Paris, 1897 (in 
progress, 2 vols, already publLshed). — Desormeaux, J. L. R., Abrege 
chronologique de Phistoire d’Espagne et de Portugal, 1758, 5 vols. — 
Diercks, G., Geschichte Spaniens, Berlin, 1895— 


1896, 2 vols. — Dillon, J. T., History of the Reign of Pedro the Cruel, 1788, 
2 vols. — Dochez, and Paquis, A., Histoire d’Espagne et de Portugal, Paris, 
1844-1848, 2 vols. — Dormer, I). J., Progresos de la historia en Aragon, 
Saragossa, 1680. — Dozy, R. P., Recherches sur Phistoire et la litterature de 
I’Espagne, Leyden, 1845, 1860, 1881, 2 vols. ; Le Cid d’aprfes de 
nouveaux documents, 1860 ; Histoire des Musulmans d’ Espagne jusqu’h la 
conquete de rAndalou,sie par les Almoravides, Leyden, 1861, 4 vols. 


Reinhart Dozy, an eminent Dutch orientalist of French extraction was born 
in Leyden in 1820 and died there in 1883. He was an extraordinary linguist 
and wrote almost equally well in every European language beside being 
deeply versed in most of the Semitic languages but especially the Arabic. In 
1850 he became professor in the University of Leyden. He was the first to 
shake the high reputation of the historian Conde by pointing out his 
numerous errors. Dozy’s historical investigations were made in the archives 
of various coxmtries, especially of course in Spain. He edited a number of 
the works of Arab writers with commentaries and glossaries and published 
a dictionary of the names of Arab garments. 


Ducasse, Memoires et correspondance politique du roi Joseph, Paris, 1853- 
1855, 10 vols. — Du Hamel, V., Historia con.stitucional de la monarquia 
espanola, translated from the French by B. A. y Espinosa, Madrid, 1848, 2 
vols. — Duncan, F., The English in Spain ; or, the Story of the War of 
Succession between 1834-1840, London, 1877. — Dunham, S. A., History 
of Spain and Portugal, London, 1832, 5 vols. — Dunlop, J., Memoirs of 
Spain during the reigns of Philip IV and Charles II, Edinburgh, 1834, 2 
vols. — Duran, A., Romancero General, Madrid, 1857-1861. — Duro, C. 
P., La armada invincible, Madrid, 1884-1885, 2 VOI3. 
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Eckstein, F., Espagne, considerations sur son passe, son present, son avenir, 
1836 — Elliot, F. M., Old Court Life in Spain, London, 1893, 2 vols. ; La 
Espafia del siglo XIX, Madrid, 1885-1887, 3 vols. A series of historical 
lectures delivered in the Atheneum of Madrid. — Everhard Nidart, P. J., 
Varias obras correspondientes d la regencia de la reina Dona Maria Ana de 
Neoburg ; sucesos de Don Juan de Austria (in Semanario Erudite), 1788. 


Fabricius, A. K., La premiere invasion des Normands dans I’ Espagne 
Musulmane en 814, Lisbon, 1892. — Fernald, J.|C., The Spaniard in 
History, New York, 1898. — Fernan-NuSez, Conde de, Vida de Carlos III, 
published by A. Morel-Fatio and A. Paz y Melia, Jladrid, 1898, 2 vols. — 
Ferrer del Rio, A., Examen histo’rico cn’tico del reinado de Don Pedro de 
CastiUa, 1850 ; Historia del reinado de Carlos III de Espafia, Madrid, 1856, 
4 vols. — Ferreras, J. de, Synopsis histdrica croiioldgica de Espafia, 
Madrid, 1775-1781, 17 vols. — Field, H. M., Old Spain and New Spain, 
London, 1888. — F16rez, Enrique, Memorias de las reynas catdlicas, 
historia geuealdgica de la casa real de Castilla y de Leon, Madrid, 1761, 
1790, 2 vols.; Espafia Sagrada teatro geogrdfico-histdrico de la iglesia de 
Espafia, Madrid, 1747, 51 vols.; Llave historial, Madrid, 1743, 1790; 
Espafia carpetana, Medallas de las colonias, municipios y pueblos antiguos 
de Espafia, Madrid, 1757. 


El Padre Enrique Fldrez, historian, archteologist, theologian, and 
numismatist, was born at VaUadolid in 1701, and entered the order of St. 
Augustine in his fifteenth year. His Espaha Sagrada is the work most 
usefully consulted in studying the history and antiquities of Spain, 
containing, as it does, so many documents, notices and illustrations bearing 
on the subject, and greatly valued for the high critical faculty and 
scrupulous care exhibited by its author. Fldrez left also works on theology 
and a treatise on botany and the natural sciences. He was corresponding 
member of the French Academy of inscriptions and belles-lettres, and 
enjoyed the friendship of many prominent men of his age. He died in 1773. 


Forneron, Histoire de Philippe II, Paris, 1881-1882, 4 vols. — Forster, J., 
Chronicle of James I, translated from the Catalan, London, 1883, 2 vols. — 
Foulch4-Delbosc, R., Bibliographie des voyages en Espagne et en Portugal, 


Paris, 1896. — Foy, M. S., Histoire de la guerre de la peninsule sous 
Napole’on, Paris, 1827, 4 vols. — Froissart, John, Chroniques de France, 
d’Angleterre, d’\cosse, d’Espagne, de Bretagne, Paris, 1869-1888, 8 vols, 
(trans. T. Johnes, London, 1857, 2 vols.). — Froude, J. A., The Spanish 
Story of the Armada, 1892. 


Gachard, L. P., Correspondance de Philippe II sur les affaires des Pays-Bas, 
Brussels, 1848-1879, 5 vols.; Retraite et mort de Charles Quint, 18.54- 
1855; Don Carlos et Philippe II, Brussels, 1863, 1867, 2 vols. ; Relations 
des Ambassadeurs Venitiens sur Charles V et Philippe n. 


Louis Prosper Gachard, the Belgian historian, born at Paris in 1800, died at 
Brussels, 1885, was keeper of the Belgian archives, to which appointment 
he succeeded in 1826. Besides putting in order the existing archives he 
greatly added to the documents contained in them and caused researches to 
be made throughout Europe for papers which might throw light on Belgian 
history. His works are valued both for their impartial historical spirit and 
their literary style as well as for the fresh light they throw on the periods 
with which they deal. 


Gallenga, A., Iberian Reminiscences, 1883, 2 vols. — Garcia, J. C, Castilla 
y Leon durante los reinados de Pedro I, Enrique 11, Juan I, Enrique II, 
Madrid. 1891. — Gardiner, S. R., Narrative of the Spanish Marriage Treaty, 
Spanish and English, London, 1859; Prince Charles and the Spanish 
Marriage, “1617-1623, London, 1869, 2 vols. — Garibay y Zamalloa, E., 
Los quarenta libros del conipendio historial de las chrdnicas y universal 
historia de Espafia, Antwerp, 1571, Barcelona, 1628, 4 vols. 


Estehan de Garibay y Zamalloa (152.5-1599) was appointed by Philip II as 
chronicler of his reign. He was a laborious collector of historical 
information, who, though extremely credulous, served to some extent as a 
model to Mariana and other historians. 


Gayangos, P. de. History of the Mohammedan dynasties in Spain, London, 
1840, 2 vols.; Historia de los reyes de Granada, Paris, 1842 ; Cartas del 
Cardinal Cisneros, Madrid, 1867 ; Cartas y relaciones de Hernan Cortes al 
emperador Carlos V, Paris, 1870. — Gebhardt, Hifitoria general de Espafia, 
Barcelona, 1897, 7 vols. — Geddes, M., Wars of the Commons of Castile in 


the reign of Charles V, 1730. — George, A., Memoirs of the Queens of 
Spain, London, 1850. — Gibbon, E., Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, London, 1853. — Giovio, P., Historia sui temporis 1494-1547, 
Florence, 1.548, 2 vols.— Godoy, M., Memoires, Paris, 1839-1841, 6 vols.; 
partial translation, London, 1836, 2 vols. — G6mez de Arteohe y Moro, .1., 
Guerra de la independencia 1808-1814, Madrid, 1868-1883, 5 vols.; 
Historia del Reinado de Carlos IV, Madrid, 1893. 


General Jose Gomez de Arteche y Moro was born at Madrid in 1821 and 
entered the artillery in 1840. He took an active part in the events of July, 
1856, siding with O’Donnell. He was under-secretary in the ministry of war 
in 1865 and 1868, and in 1878 became aide-de-camp to Alfonso XII. In 
1885 he was elected senator for Guipuzcoa. 
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Oonsalez, T., Apuntamientos para la historia del rey Don Felipe Segundo 
por lo tocante a sus relaciones con la reina Isabel de Inglaterra. — 
Grabinski, J. de, Amedee de Savoie, due d’ Aoste, roi d’ Espagne. — Graetz, 
H., Geschichte der Juden, Berlin and Leipsic, 1853-1870, 11 vols.; 1888- 
1889, 3 vols. — Granvella, Cardinal A. P., Papiers d’etat du Cardinal 
Granvella in Collection des documents inedits sur I’histoire de France, 
Paris, 1841-1861, 9 vols.; Correspondance du Cardinal Granvella, 1.565- 
1586, Brussels, 1878-1892, 9 vols.— Guardia, J. M., La cour de Rome et 
Peglise d’Espagne. — Guerra, Caida y ruina del imperio visigdtico, 
Madrid, 1883. — Guizot, F. P. G., Un projet de mariage royal, 1863. — 
Guzman, F. Perez de, Crdnica del serenissimo principe, Don Juan II, 
Logrono, 1517, Valencia, 1779. 


Habler, Die wirtschaftliche Bliite Spaniens im 16. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 
1888. — Hale, E. E. and S., The Story of Spain in Story of the Nations, 
New York, 1891. — Harcourt, Henri due d’, Avenement des Bourbons au 
trone d’Espagne, Paris, 1875, 2 vols. — Hare, A., Wanderings in Spain, 
London, 1873. — Havemann, W., Darstellungen aus der innern Geschichte 
Spaniens wiihrend des 15., 16., und 17. Jahrhunderts, Gottingen, 1850 ; Das 
Leben des Don Juan d’ Au.stria, Gotha, 1865. — Hefele, K. J., Der 


Kardinal Ximenes und die kirchlichen Zustande Spaniens am Ende des 15. 
Jahrhunderts, Tiibingen, 1851. — Henningsen, C. F., The most striking 
events of a twelvemonth’s Campaign with Zumalacarregui, Philadelphia, 
18.36, 2 vols. — Herrera y Tordesillas, A. de, Historia general del mundo 
del tiempo del Senor Rey Don Felipe I, Madrid, 1601-1612, 3 vols.; 
Historia general de los hechos de los Castellanos en las islas y tierra firme 
del mar oceano, Madrid, 1601-1615, 1728, 4 vols. ; Tratado relacion y 
discurso histdrico de los movimientos de Aragon. 


Antonio de Herrera y Tordesillas lived from 1559 to 1625. He studied in 
Spain and Italy, where he attracted the attention of Vespasiano di Gonzaga, 
who being appointed viceroy of Navarre and Valencia, made Herrera his 
private secretary and afterwards recommended him to Philip II, with the 
result that Herrera was appointed chief chronicler for America and a 
chronicler for Castile. He fulfilled these offices dux-ing the reigns of the 
three Philips and acquired a European reputation for capacity and 
exactitude. The .second of the works above mentioned is the chief of many. 
Part of it is merely a condensation of that of Las Casas, but for the events of 
his own time he is a most valuable authority, and he Iiad the advantage of 
access to documents of all kinds. 


Hidalgo, D., Diccionario general de bibliografi’a espanola, Madrid, 1864- 
1879, 6 vols. — Hill, C, Story of the Princess des Ursins (Orsini) in Spain, 
New York, 1899. — Hiuojosa, Eduardo de, Historia de los Visigodos. — 
Hofler, Kai.ser Karls (V) erstes Auftreten in Spanien, Vienna, 1874. — 
Houghton, A., Les Origines de la Restoration des Bourbons en Espagne. — 
Howard, O. O., Isabella of Castile, New York, 1894. — Hubbard, N. G., 
Histoire contemporaine de I’ Espagne, Paris, 1869-1883, 6 vols. — Huber, 
V. A., Die Geschichte des Cid, Bremen, 1829; Chronica del Cid, Marburg, 
1844. — Huegel, C. W., Spanien und die Revolution, 1821. — Huerta, F. 
M., Sobre qual de los reyes godos fue y debe contarse primero de las de su 
nacidn en Espaiia in Academia de la historia, Memorias, 1796. — Hughes, 
T. M., Revelations of Spain in 1845, London, 1845, 2 vols. — Hume, M. A. 
S., Philip II of Spain, London, 1845, 2 vols. ; Spain, its Greatness and 
Decay, Cambridge, 1897 ; Modern Spain, 1788-1898, London and New 
York, 1899, in Story of the Nations; The Spanish People, their Origin, 


Growth, and Influence, New York, 1901. — Hurtado de Mendoza, D., see 
Mendoza, D. Hurtado de. 


Ibn Bassam, Zakira, Tesoro d cualidades de los habitantes de la peninsula. 
— Idatiua, Chronicum (379 A.n.-469 a.d.) in the Chronica Medii Aevi of 
Rosier, Tubingen, 1798. 


The chronicle of Idatius belongs to the fifth century. Its author was a bishop 
of Chaves in Portugal, and a native of Lamego, where he was born towards 
the close of the fourth century. The work is brief, but supplies information 
not to be found elsewhere. 


Irving, W., Conquest of Granada, New York, 1850, 1880; Companions of 
Columbus, New York, 1880. — Isidorua Hispalensis, Historia Gotoruni, 
Vandalorum et Suevorum, Madrid, 1599, in S. Isidori Hispalensis episcopi 
opera omnia, Rome, 1797-1803, 7 vols. 


hidorus Hispalensis or Saint Isidore of Seville was the son of a wealthy 
citizen of Cartagena, where he was born about .570 a.d. His brother, St. 
Leander, Archbishop of Seville, bestowed great pains on his education, but 
becoming jealous of his remarkable learning shut him up in a monastery. 
On Leander’s death Isidore became bishop of Seville. He was regarded as 
the glory of his age for learning, and left numerous works which, besides 
the Historia and numerous ecclesiastical writings, include a kind of general 
encyclopaedia of the science of the period, known as the Origines. 


Isidorua Pacensis, Chronicon, in Fldrez’s Espaiia Sagrada. 


Isidor Pacensis was bishop of Pax Julia, whence his surname of Pacensis. 
Pax Julia is identified with the Portuguese town of Beja. The prelate wrote 
in the eighth century. The names of three of liis works have come down to 
us, but one of them only is extant and is a chronicon extending to the year 
754 a.d. 
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Janer, F., Condicidn social de los Moriscoes de Espana causas de su 
expulsion y con-secuencias que en el drden econdmico esta produjo, in 
Academia de la Historia, Madrid, 1857. — Jimenez de Rada, R., see 
Ximenes Toletanus, Rodericus. — Joannes Biclarensis, Chronicon, in 
Fldrez’s Espana Sagrada. 


Joannes Biclarensis lived in the last half of the sixth century. His birthplace 
was Santarem, but he derived his surname from the Latin form of Valclara 
(in Catalonia), of which he was abbot. He afterwards became bishop of 
Gerona. His Chronicon continues that of Idatius down to the year 590. 


Jones, Sir J. T., Journals of sieges carried on under the Duke of Wellington 
in Spain, London, 1846, 3 vols. — Jordanes, De Origine Gothorum, 
Augsburg, 1515, Venice, 1729. 


Julian, St., Historia Regis Wamb.-e in Florez’s Espana Sagrada. — Junta, P. 
de, and 


J. B. Varesio (editors), Chronica del famoso cavaUero Cid Ruy Diez 
Carapeador, 1593. 


Kaemmel, O., l[Uustrierte AVeltgeschichte, Darmstadt. 1890, 10 vols. — 
Kayserling, M., Geschichte der Juden in Spanien und Portugal, Berlin, 
1861-1867, 2 vols. 


La Fuente, V. de, Juana la loca vindicada de la nota de herejia. — Laf uente 
y Alc&ntara, M., Historia de Granada. — Laf uente y Zam/loa, M., 
Historia general de Espana, Madrid, 


1795, 1854. 


Modesto Lafuente y Zamdlloa (1806-1866) took his degree of bachelor of 
theology at the university of Valladolid in 1832, and afterwards 
successively filled chairs of philosophy, rhetoric, and theology. In 1837 he 
removed to Madrid, where he published a periodical entitled Fray 
Gerundio, through which he attacked existing abuses, advocated reforms, 
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objects are commoner than those of silver, and lead is seldom used. 
Ornaments, such as bracelets, earrings, and necklaces are usually cast of 
precious metal and often inlaid with pearls. It may be taken as a proof of 
highly advanced culture that they used not only spoons, but forks, a luxury 
introduced into Europe only at the close of the Middle Ages, and that toilet 
articles, such as combs, pins, etc., were ornamented with the greatest care 
and skill. 


The Assyrians were also more skilled in mechanics than the Egyptians and 
were not inferior to them in agriculture. Two reliefs, one Assyrian, the other 
Egyptian, give us an opportunity to compare how each nation overcame the 
difficulties attending the moving and putting in place of their enormous 
collossi of stone. It is shown that the Assyrians knew the use of the lever, 
which the Egyptians did not, and that they took much greater precautions 
against upsetting the collossi. How the Babylonians and Assyrians, like the 
Egyptians and Chinese, made use of irrigation is well known. On the same 
tablets with the records of their deeds of war, the rulers often spoke of the 
laying 


out of canals, the regulating and deepening of the river beds “enduring 
waters for the enduring use of town and country,” and associated their own 
names with them. On account of the higher altitude of their country than 
that of their southern brethren, the Assj/rians had to surmount greater 
difficulties in achieving such works, but this did not deter them from rivalry 
with them. One canal leading from the Upper Zab and one of its tributaries, 
irrigated the region between this river and the Tigris, and also supplied the 
capital, Kalah, with drinking water. 


Sennacherib did something similar for Nineveh, which together with its 
environs was completely dependent upon rain. He had a network of canals 
constructed, which were fed, partly by the Khushur, and partly by the small 
mountain brooks of the Accad and Tash mountains. Here also two objects 
were attained, to furnish Nineveh with good drinking water, and to make 


and set himself against the Carlist wars. This publication soon attained a 
wide circulation, and was continued till 1849, after which Lafuente turned 
his attention to his Historia. He subsequently became a deputy to the cortes 
for Astorga, and in 1860 member of the council of state. He was also a 
member of various academies. 


Landau, M., Geschichte Kaiser Karls VI als Kdnig von Spanien, Stuttgart, 
1889. — Lane-Poole, S., and A. G-ilman, The Story of the Jloors in Spain 
(Story of the Nations), New York. 1891. — Las Casas, see Casas. — 
Lathbury, T., The Spanish Armada, London, 1840. — Latimer, E. W., Spain 
in the Nineteenth Century, Chicago, 1897. — Latour, A. T. de, L’Espagne 
religieuse et litteraire, Paris, 1862. — Laughton, J. K., State Papers relating 
to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, London, 1894, 2 vols. — Lauser, W., 
Geschichte Spaniens vom Sturze Isabellas bis zur Thronbesteigung 
Alfonsos, Leipsic, 1877, 2 vols. — Lavigne, G. de L’Espagne et le Portugal, 
1855. — Lawrence, E., Dominic, and the Inquisition, in Historical Studies, 
New York, 1873. — Lea, H. C Chapters from the religious history of Spain 
connected with the Inquisition, Philadelphia, 1890. — Legrelle, A., La 
diplomatie fran9aise et la succession d’Espagne, 1659-1725, Paris, 1888- 
1892, 4 vols. — Lembke, F. W., and Schafer, H., Geschichte von Spanien, 
Gotha, 1831-1890, 5 vols. — Lemos, D. A., Historia general de Portugal, 
1715-1789. — Leopold, Spaniens Burgerkrieg, Hanover, 1876. — Lezo del 
Pozo, J., Apologia del rey Don Pedro de Castilla conforme a la Crdnica de 
Ayala. — Limborch, P. van, Historia Inquisitions, Amsterdam, 1692 ; 
History of the Inquisition (abridged), Loudon, 1816. 


Philip van Limborch, a prominent Dutch theologian, was born in 1633 and 
died in 1712. He was professor of theology at the seminary of the 
remonstrants in Amsterdam. His Historia consists of a record of sentences 
given by the Inquisition of Toulouse, and is preceded by an account of the 
origin and methods of the Inquisition. 


Llorente, J. A., Opinion de P’ Espagne sur I’ inquisition, 1812 ; Memoires 
pour servir a Phistoire de la revolution d’Espagne, Paris, 1817, 3 vols. ; 
Histoire critique de I’ inquisition d’Espagne, Paris, 1817-1818, 4 vols.; 
History of the Inquisition of Spain (abridged), Lon-don, 1827. 


Juan Antonio Llorente, born 1756, was a Spanish priest who became 
general secretary to the inquisition in 1789. A scheme for the reform of that 
tribunal which he drew up was about to be executed when the fall of the 
liberal minister JoveUanos prevented its realisation. In the war with France 
Llorente sided with the Bonapartists and became a member of the council 
of state of King Joseph. On the abolition of the inquisition (1809) Llorente 
was commissioned to investigate its archives and write its history. Thus he 
had access to materials now no longer in existence. On the restoration of the 
Bourbons Llorente was banished, and it was while in exile at Paris that his 
celebrated Histoire critique de V Inquisition appeared in French and was 
soon translated into German, English, Dutch, Italian and Spanish. Its 
success was great, but it drew down a persecution of the author who on the 
publication of a book called Portraits politiques des papes (1822) was 
ordered to quit France. He died from the effects of the hurried journey to 
Madrid. 


Londonderry, Marquis of, see Stewart. — Lorenzana. Cardinal, Collectio 
Sanctorum Patrum ecclesise Toledanae, Madrid, 1782-1793. — Lou ville, 
C. A. d’A., Memoires secrets sur rtablissement de la maison de Bourbon 
en Espagne, 1818. — Lowell, J. R., Impressions 
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of Spain. — Lucas Tudensia, Chronicon Mundi, in Schott’s Hispaniae 
Illustratae, Frankfort, 


1608. 


Lucas de Twj, or Lucas Tudensis, was a Spanisii prelate who died in 1288. 
His Chronicon which was finished in 1236, was written by command of the 
great queen Berengaria. It 


history. ^ 


extends from the time of Pelayo to the conquest of Cordova. When the 
work was translated into Spanish, in the end of the thirteenth or beginning 
of the fourteenth century, a continuation extending to 12.5:4 was added. 


Tiuna, M. de. La verdadera historia del rey Don Rodrigo, Valencia, 1606. 


Miguel de Luna was a Morisco who embraced Catholicism and became 
interpreter to Philip II. His history purports to be a translation from an Arab 
chronicler of the eighth century, but was really based on old romances and 
has no authoritative value. 


MacCrie, T., History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in 
Spain in the Sixteenth Century, 1829. — Mahon, Lord, see Stanhope, P. H. 
— Maistre, J. de, Lettres 


k un gentilhomme Russe sur I’inquisition espagnole, 1837 Maldonado, J. 
M., Historia 


de la revolucidn de Espana, Madrid, 1833, 2 vols. — Malo de Molina, M., 
Rodrigo el Campeador, Estudio histdrico, Madrid, 1857. — Malvezzi, V., 
Sucesos principales de la monarqui’a de Espana en el tiempo de Felipe IV, 
Madrid, 1640. — Mariana, Juan de, Historia general de Espana, Valencia, 
1783-1796, 9 vols. ; in Biblioteca de autores espanoles, Madrid, 1854, 
published in various later editions; English translation by J. S. Stephens, 
London, 1699. 


Juan de Mariana, one of the most famous of Spanish liistorians, was born 
near Talavera in 1536, and in 1554 became a member of the Society of 
Jesus. Two years later he went to Rome, where he filled a chair in the Jesuit 
college. After visiting Sicily and lecturing on theology at Paris during five 
years, he returned to Spain in 1574 and devoted himself to his Historia de 
Espana, which was first written in Latin and then translated by himself into 


the Castilian tongue. The variety of his talents and acquirements is 
exhibited in his writings on philosophy, politics, finance, and religion, and 
in the last mentioned the freedom of his opinions exposed him to some 
suspicion from his order, and he was even brought before the inquisition. 
His history has enjoyed immense popularity and is stiU much admired, 
though it is acknowledged that he often confuses fact and fable. 


Marineo, Lucio, Obra de las cosas memorables de Espana, Alcald, 1533. — 
Marliani, M. de, Histoire politique de I’ Espagne moderne, Paris, 1840, 2 
vols. — Marmol Carvajal, L. del, Historia del rehelidn y castigo de los 
Moriscos del reyno de Granada, Madrid, 1600, and in Biblioteca de autores 
Espaiioles. 


Luis del Marmol Carvajal was a native of Granada who flourished in the 
sixteenth century. In 1535 he accompanied Charles V to Tunis. He was 
captured by the Moors, and both during and after his captivity made long 
journeys and voyages in and about Barbary and Egypt. His Historia del 
reheliun is the narrative of an eye-witness, and the language is pure though 
the style suffers from the too great length of the sentences. 


Martinez de la Rosa, F., Hernan Perez del Pulgar, Madrid, 1834. — 
Martinez Marina, F., Teoria de las Cortes de Leon y Castilla, Madrid, 1821, 
3 vols. ; Ensayo historico-cn’tico sobre la antigua legislaciun y principales 
cuerpos legales de los reynos de Leon y Castilla, Madrid, 1834, 2 vols. — 
Masdeu, J. F., Historia cn’tica de Espana, Madrid, 1783-1805, 20 vols. 


Juan Francisco Masdeu, a celebrated Spanish historian, was born in 1744 
and died in 1817. Educated under the care of the Jesuits, he entered their 
order in 1759, and on their expulsion from Spain retired to Ferrara. His 
Historia was commenced in 1781. It extends only down to the end of the 
eleventh century. It is a work of much learning and destroys many fables 
previously current, though in many instances the author carries his 
scepticism too far. 


Mas-La Trie, J. M., Trdsor de chronologie, d’histoire et de geographie, 
1837. — Mazade, C. de, l’ Espagne moderne, Paris, 1855 ; Les revolutions 
de l’ Espagne contemporaine, 1868. — Medina, J. T., Historia del tribunal 
del Santo Oficio de la inquisicidn de Cartagena de las Indias, Santiago, 


1899. — Melo, F. M., Historia de los movimientos separacidu y guerra de 
Cataluna en tiempo de Felipe IV, Lisbon, 1645, Paris, 1840. — Mendoza, 
D. Hurtado de, Guerra de Granada hecha por el rey Felipe II, Madrid, 1610, 
1852. 


Diego Hurtado de Mendoza belonged to an illustrious Spanish family and 
was born in Granada about 1503. His earliest teacher was the celebrated 
Peter Martyr of Angleria (Pietro Martire d’ Anghiera). He served in the 
Italian wars and was employed by Charles V in various important 
diplomatic missions. Having displeased Philip IH he was compelled to retire 
to Granada. He was already pre-eminent for his learning and had taken 
advantage of his position as ambassador to the Grand Turk to make a 
valuable collection of manu- 
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scripts which he presented to Philip II for the Escorial library. When no 
longer permitted to engage in affairs of state he devoted himself to literary 
works which include poems and translations from Aristotle. For collecting 
information for his Guerra de Gra?ia(la he had the advantage of residence 
on the spot and a knowledge of the inner workings of the government. The 
book also ranks high for its literary style. 


MenAndez y Pelayo, M., Historia de los Heterodoxos espanoles, Madrid, 
1880. 


Marcellino Mene’ndez y Pelayo, a contemporary literary critic, historian, 
and philosopher, mborn in 1856, and noted for his prodigious memory. His 
work exhibits a decided tendency to ultramontanism, and he has written in 
defence of the Inquisition. His talents were early developed and he had 
already a scholar’s reputation before he was out of his teens. At 21 he was 
appointed to the chair of critical history of Spanish Literature of the Faculty 
of philosophy and letters at Madrid. In 1880 he became a member of the 
Spanish Academy of Language, in 1882 of that of History, and afterwards 
of those of moral sciences, of politics, and of the fine arts. Since then he has 


become director of the national library in Madrid, and of the entire system 
of public archives, museums, and libraries in Spain. 


M^rim^e, P., Histoire de Don Pedre I, Paris, 1865 ; Translation 1849. — 
Mignet, F. A. M., Negociations relatives a la succession d’ Espagne sous 
Louis XIV, Paris, 1835-1842, 4 vols.; Antonio Perez et Philippe II, Paris, 
1845; Translation, London, 1846; Charles Quint, son abdication, son sejour 
et Sa mort au nionastere de Yuste, Paris, 1854 ; Rivalite de Franijois I et de 
Charles Quint, Paris, 1875, 2 vols. 


Franfois Auguste Marie Mignet, the French historian, was born in 1796 at 
Aix where he subsequently studied for the law. In the earlier part of his 
career he made a reputation as a liberal journalist and was associated with 
the National, but after 1830 he devoted himself wholly to history. Here his 
studies were by no means confined to Spanish subjects, his chief work 
being a history of the French Revolution. 


Mingote y Taragona, P., Geografia de Espafia y sus Colonias, Leon, 1887. 
— Minutoli, J. \I. von, Spanieu und seine fortschreitende Entwickelung, 
Berlin, 1852. — Miraflores. Marques.de, Apuntes histdricos-cri’ticos para 
escribir la historia de la revolucidn de Espafia desde el ano 1820-1823 
[Madrid], 1834; Memorias para escribir la historia de los siete primeros 
aiios del reinado de Isabel II, [Madrid, 1843-1844, 2 vols. ; Continuacidn de 
las memorias del reinado de Isabel II. — Miro, M. J., Las Constituciones de 
Espana, Madrid, 1821, 2 vols. — Modoz, P., Diccennario geografico- 
estadi’stico-histdrico de Espana y sus posesiones de Ultramar, Madrid, 
1848-1850, 11 vols. — Moncada, F. de, Conde de Osuna, Expedicidn de los 
Catalanes y Aragoneses contra Griegos y Turcos, Barcelona, 1623, 1842; 
Madrid, 1883. 


Francisco de Moncada, Conde de Usuna, a member of an old Catalan 
family, was born in 1586 and died in 1635. He filled various important 
public offices as councillor of war, governor of Flanders, and ambassador to 
the emperor Ferdinand II. In the low countries he twice defeated the Prince 
of Orange. His Expedicidn de catalanes y aragoneses is an account of the 
expedition under Roger de Flor (died 1305) on behalf of the Byzantines. He 
derived his materials from Zurita and Muntaner, the latter a contemporary 


of Flor. Many of the adventures described appear quite incredible. The 
language is pure aud the style flowing. 


Moudejar, G. I., Marques de, Memorias historicas del rei Alonso el Sabio, 
Madrid, 1777. — Monresa Sanchez, J. M^., Historia legal de Espana desde 
la dominacion goda hasta nue.stros dias, Madrid, 1841, 2 vols. — Montejo. 
B.. Sobre la independencia de Castilla, in Memorias de la Real Academia 
de la IILstoria. — Montesa y Manrique, Historia de la legislacidn de 
Espana, Madrid, 1861, 1864. 7 vols. — Morales, A. de, Crdnica General de 
Kspaiia, Alcald, 1574-1577, Madrid, 1791 ; Opusculos Castellanos, 
Madrid, 1793, 3 vols. 


Ambhrosio de Morales (1513-1591) was appointed in 1574 chronicler of the 
kingdoms of Castile aud continued the Cronica general de Espana of 
Floridn de Ocampo. His work lacks arrangement. 


Morel-Fatio, A., P’ Espagne au XVI et XVII sifecle, Paris, 1878 ; l!tudes sur 
P Espagne, Paris, 1890-1895, 2 vols. ; Catalogue des manuscrits espagnoles 
du Bibliotheque National, Paris, 1881. — Morel, J., Lettres sur 
Tinqui.sition. — Motley, J. L., The Rise of the Dutch Republic, London, 
1856, 1889, 3 vols. — Mouy, C. de. Don Carlos et Philippe II, Paris, 1888; 
Jeanne la Folle (Revue des deux Mondes). — Miiller, AV., Politische 
Geschichte der neuesten Zeit, 1876-1890, Stuttgart, 1890. — MuHoz 
Maldonado, J., Historia de la guerra de la independencia de Espafia contra 
Napoleon Bonaparte desde 1808 d 1814, Madrid, 1833, 3 vols. 


Jose Munoz Maldonado (1807-1875) was fiscal minister in the Royal 
Council of the Orders during ten years Under Isabella II he was several 
times elected deputy for Guadalajara, Jan and Ciudad Real, and afterwards 
became senator, but was more distinguished as a jurisconsult and as a 
writer, though rather industrious than brilliant. 


Mufioz y Romero, Diccionario bibliogrifico histdrico, Madrid, 1865. — 
Muntaner, R., Chronica del rey Don Jaume primer, Rey D Arago e de molts 
de sos desoendents, Valencia, 1558, Stuttgart, 1844. 
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Ramm Muntaner is the rival of Bernardo Desclot as chief of Catalan 
historians. He lived in the reign of James I of Aragon and took part in the 
expedition of the company or army which Roger de Flor led against both 
Turks and Greeks and in other military enterprises. His chronicle therefore 
describes events in which he himself shared. He was still alive in 1330. 


Muriel, A., Historia de Carlos TV, Madrid, 1894-189.5, 6 vols.; Constitutes, 
vols. 29-34 of the Memorial-historico-espanal, published by the Keal 
Academia de la Historia. 


Napier, W. F. P., History of the War in the Peninsula, 1807-1814, London, 
1828-1840, 6 vols., 1890. — Navarrete, M. Fernandez de, Coleccion de 
documentos indditos para la historia de Espana, Madrid, 1842, etc. — 
Nervo, G., Baron de, Histoire d’Espagne, Paris, 1870, 4 vols. ; Isabelle la 
catholique reine d’ Espagne, Paris, 1874 ; Translation by T. Temple West, 
London, 1897. — Norman, W. W., Philip II king of Spain, with an account 
of the condition of Spain, the Netherlands and the American colonies in 
Historical Studies, New York, 1898. — Novissima Recapilacidn de los 
leges de Espaiia, Paris, 1846, 5 vols. — Nueva Coleccion de documentos 
ineditos para la historia de Espana y de sus Indias, edited by F. de 
Zabalburu and others, Madrid, 1892 ff., 6 vols. — NuHez de Castro, A., 
Coronica Gdthica, Castillana y Austriaca, Madrid, 1789-1790, 7 vols. 


Ober, F. A., History for young readers ; Spain, New York, 1899. — 
Ocampo, F. de, Los cincos libros primeros de la crdnica general de Espana, 
Zamora, 1.541. 


Floridn de Ocampo, whose life covers the period between 1513 and 1590, 
was commissioned by Charles V to write the general chronicle of Spain, but 
as he commenced with the time of the flood he only managed to bring it 
down to the time of the Scipios. In spite of much credulity and an 
unpleasing style the book has been much esteemed by antiquarians. 
Together with the works of Morales and Sandoval it was published at 
Madrid in 1791, under the title of Coronica General de Espana. 


Olivart, Marques de, Coleccion de los tratados ... iuternacionales 
celebrados per nuestros gobiernos con los estados extranjeros, desde el 
reinado de Dona Isabel 11, Madrid, 1890 fE., 10 vols. — Oman, C. W. C, 
History of the Peninsular AVar, London, 1901, 2 vols, (work not 
completed). — Ortiz y Sanz, J., Compendio cronoldgico de la historia de 
Espana, Madrid, 1795-1803, 7 vols. — Oviedo y Valdes, G. Fernandez de, 
Quiuquagenas, in Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid, 1880. 


Palacios, Cura de los, see Bern^ldez. — Paquis, A., and Dochez, Histoire 
d’Espagne et de Portugal, Paris, 1844-1848, 2 vols. — Parmele, M. P., A 

Short History of Spain, New York, 1898. — Pellioer de Ossav y Tovar, J., 
Annales de la monarqui’a de Espana despu^s 


de su p^rdida, Madrid, 1681 P/rez del Pulgar, Herndn, Breve parte de las 
hazaiias del Gran 


Capitin, printed as Brevo sumario de los hechos del Gran Capitiln, Seville, 
1527, Madrid, 1834. — Prez Pujol, E., Historia de los instituciones de la 
Espaiia goda. — Perez y Lopez, A. X., Teatro de la legislacion universal de 
Espana e Indias, Madrid, 1791, 21? vols. — Philippson, M., Heinrich IV 
und PhiUpp UI, Berlin, 1870-1876, 3 vols. ; Ein Ministerium miter Philipp 
n. Kardinal Granvella am spanischem Hofe 1579-1586, Berlin, 1894. — 
Pichot, A., Chronique de Charles Quint, 1853. — Pidal, P. J., marques de, 
Historia de las alteraciones de Aragon en el reinado de Felipe II, 1862- 
1863, 3 vols. 


Pedro Jose Pidal (1800-1865), distinguished both in literature and in 
politics, studied law and philosophy at Oviedo. The activity with which he 
supported the liberal party, 1820-1824, caused him to be condemned to 
imprisonment in the reaction of 1824, but he escaped his .sentence, and in 
1828 was pardoned. In 1838 he was elected to the cortes where he was 
distinguished for his oratory. Successively president of the congress, 
minister of the interior and of justice, he was active in reforming the 
administration and in 1851 was instrumental in bringing about an 
understanding between the Spanish and Papal courts. He left u umerous 
works on jurisprudence, language, and literature. 


Pirala, A., Anales de la guerra civil, 1853 ; Historia de la guerra civil y de 
los partidos liberal y carlista (with an account of Espartero’s regency), 
Madrid, 1890, 3 vols.; Historia contempordnea, Madrid, 1875-1880; 1893- 
1895, 6 vols.; El rey eu Madrid y en provincias, 


1871. 


Antonio Pirala, a contemporary historian, born 1824. He filled various 
minor offices in the administration and was secretary to King Amadeo. His 
writings include contributions to various large publications as well as some 
insignificant ones on religious subjects; but the most important are those 
historical works mentioned above. 


Plummer, M. W., Contemporary Spain as shown by her novelists. New 
York, 1899. — Polybius, General History, London, 1 693, 2 vols. — Pradt. 
D. D., M^moires historiques sur la revolution d’Espagne, Paris, 1816. — 
Prescott, W. H., History of Ferdinand and Isabella, Boston and London, 
1838, 1889 ; History of the Reign of Philip II, Boston and London, 1855- 
1858, 3 vols. 
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Willuim Hirkling Prescoll was born in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1796. He 
was educated at Harvard College and in 1814 began to study for the law, 
but an accident having affected his sight he was temporarily obliged to give 
up all work, and was never again able to use his eyes for long at a time. He 
devoted himself to the study of history and literature, hav-ing books read 
aloud to him. George Ticknor was the first to direct his attention to Spanish 
history which attracted him as an unexplored as well as rich field. For the 
composition of his Ferdinand and Isabella he had collected a great number 
of original documents and its publication brought him immediate fame, not 
only in America and England, but in the greater part of Europe. Continuing 
his labours he produced the Conquest of Mexico, the Conquest of Per-u, 


the surrounding country fruitful ; for the king had it all planted with many 
kinds of plants, among which was the vine. Floriculture was also much 
encouraged by the kings of Babylon and Asshur. They admired beautiful 
parks in which strange foreign animals were bred and nurtured. Marduk- 
bel-iddin, king of Bit-Yakin, apparently the same who at one time overcame 
Babylon, owned sixty-seven vegetable gardens and six parks of which a 
catalogue still exists, although he was constantly at war or guarding against 
the vengeance of the Assyrians.’ 


Bas-relief of Wild Sow and Young among Reeds (Layard) 


and two volumes of a history of Philip II and revised Robertson’s Charles V. 
He died in 1859, before the publication of the third volume of Philip II. 


Procopius, De Bello Gothico, Augsburg, 1(376 ; Translation by H. Holcroft, 
London, 1563. — Pulgar, Fernando del, Crdnica de los reyes catdlicos Don 
Ferdinando y Dona Isabel, Saragossa, 1567, Valencia, 1780; Los Claros 
varones de Espafia y las treinta y dos cartas, Madrid, 1775. — Puyol y 
Alonso, J., La vida poh’tica en Espafia, Madi-id, 1892. 


Quintana, M. J., vidas de espanoles celebres, Madrid, 1807-1834, 3 vols. 


Ramlro II, Hustracidn del reynado de Ramiro II de Aragon, in Academia de 
la historia, Memorias. — Raynal, G. T. F., Histoire des establissemeuts et 
du commerce des Europeeus dans les deux Indes, Paris, 1771, 4 vols. — 
Real Academia de la Historia, Memorias, Madrid, 1796-1888 ; Memorial 
histdrico espanol : Coleccidn de documentos, opuscules y antiguedades, 
Madrid, 1851-1898; Catalogo de las obras publicadas por la Real 
Academia, Madrid, 1901. — Reynald, H., Histoire d’Espagne depuis la 
mort de Charles III, Paris, 1882. 


— Rico y Amat, Historia poh’tica e parlamentaria de Espafia, Madrid, 
1860-1862, 3 vols. e — Rfos, J. Amador de los, Los Judios en Espana, 
Madrid, 1792 ; Las razas histdricas de la peninsula Iberica; Historia Critica 
de la literatura espanola, Madrid, 1861-1865, 7 vols. 


Jose Amador de los Rios (1818-1878) was educated at Cordova and 
afterwards at San Isidro de Madrid, during which time he supported his 
whole family by painting. He afterwards distinguished himself at the 
university of Seville. His Estudios sohre los judios de Espana, published 
1848, won him admission into the Academia de la Historia, and also the 
appointment to the chair of critical history of literatixre at the Universidad 
Central. Besides his historical works he wrote on architecture and on 
Spanish literature and published some volumes of poems. 


Risco, R. P. M., La Castilla y el mas famoso CasteUano, Sladrid, 1792, 3 
vols. ; Gesta Roderici Campidocti. — Robertson, W., History of the reign of 
Charles V, London, 1769, 


1856. 


William Robertson, a Scotch minister and the son of a Scotch minister was 
bom at Borth-wick, Midlothian, in 1721. He attained considerable eminence 
in the Scotch church as leader of the ” moderate ” party. His first historical 
work. The Histonj of Scotland, was published in 1758, wKen he at once 
became famous. In 1759 he was appointed chaplain of Stirling Castle, in 
1762 principal of Edinburgh I’niversity, and in 1764 king’s historiographer. 
His History of Charles V appeared in 1769. It is his greatest work, the fruit 
of a careful study of that monarch’s reign, and was a standard book ; but its 
value is now greatly diminished owing to the fact that Robertson had not 
access to many sources of information which are open to modern research. 


Rocca, A. J. N. de, Memoires sur la gueiTe des Fran(;ais en Espagne, Paris, 
1814, 1815. 


— Rodriguez Villa, A., La reiua Dofia Juana la loea, Madrid, 1892. — 
Romey, C, Histoire d’Espagne, Paris. 1839-1850, 9 vols. — Rose, H. J., 
Among the Spanish People, London, 1877, 2 vols. — Resell, C, Crdnicas 
de los reyes de Castilla, in continuation of Mariana, in Biblioteca de 
autores, espanoles, Madrid, 1875-1878. — Rosseeuvv-Saint-Hilaire, N., 
Histoire d’Espagne jusqu’/ la mort de Ferdinand YII, Paris, 1844—1879, 
14 vols. — Rousset de Missy, J., Histoire publique et secrete de la cour de 
jNladrid depuis I’avenement du roi Philippe, 1719. — Rule, W. H., History 
of the Inquisition. 


Saavedra y Fajardo, D. F. de. Corona gdtica Castellana y Austriaca, in 
Biblioteca de autores espanoles, Madrid, 1853. — Sainz de Baranda, P., 
Clave de la Espafia Sagrada, 1853. 


— Sala, G., Epitome de los principios y progresos de las guerras de 
Catalufia, 1640-1641. — Salazar y Mendoza, P. de, Monarqui’a de Espafia ; 
Origen de las diguidades reglares de Castilla y Leon, 1618. — Salmon, P., 
La revolucidn de Espana de 1808. — Sampire Astori-censis, continuation 
of Chronicon of Sebastianus Salmanticensis in Fldrez’s Espafia Sagrada. 


— Sanchez, T. A., and others, Cantares del Cid Campeador conocidos con 
el nombre de poemadelCid, 1864. — Sanchez de Toca, J., Del poder naval 
en Espana, Madrid, 1898. — Sandoval, P. de, Historia de la vida y hechos 
del emperador Carlos Y, Yalladolid, 1604-1606; translated by John Stevens, 
London, 1703. Historia de los reves de Castilla y de Leon, Pamplona, 1615, 
Madrid, 1792, — San Felipe, Marques de, see Bacallar y Sanna. — 
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San Miguel, E., duque de, Relation de I’expedition de Riego. — Schafer, 
see Lembke and Schiifer. — Schirrmacher, F. VV., Geschiohte von Spanien, 
Gotha, 1881-1902, 7 vols.— Schlagintweit, E. S., Der spauisch 
marokkanische Krieg in den Jahren 1859-1860, Leipsic, 1863. — Schott, 
A., Hispania illustrata, Frankfort, 1603-1608. — Schurtz, H., Die pyre- 
niiisohe Halbinsel in Helmoll’s Weltgeschichte, Leipsic and Vienna, 1900. 
— Sebaatianus Salmanticensis, Chronicon Ilegum Legioneusium, in 
Fldrez’s Espana Sagrada. 


Sebastian was bishop of Salamanca (whence the epithet, Salmanticensis) in 
the ninth century. He wrote his chronicle by command of Alfonso III, 
whose reign is the last described in it. It begins wdth the history of the 
Gothic king Recesuinto (reigned 649-672 A.D.) and is the chief authority 
for the rise of the kingdom of Asturias. 


SAdillot, L. A., Histoire ge’nerale des Arabes, Paris, 1854. — Seve, E., La 
situation e’conomique de I’Espagne, Paris, 18S7. — Shaw, Sir Charles, 
Personal memoirs and correspondence ... comprising a narrative of the war 
for constitutional liberty in Portugal and Spain, London, 1837, 2 vols. — 
Siguenza, J. de, Historia de la orden de San Gerdnimo, Madrid, 1600. — 
Silos, Monk of (Monachus SOensis) in Fldrez’s Espana Sagrada. 


The Monk of Silos was admitted to that convent in the latter half of the 
eleventh century. His real name is unknown. The Chronicle which he wrote 
in Latin began with a short account of the ancestors of Alfonso VI, 
followed by a history of that sovereign’s reign, but the part relating to 
Alfonso VI is lost. The fragment which remains is highly valued as the 


work of a careful writer who had access to many ancient and authentic 
documents. St. Isidore of Seville, Sebastian of Salamanca, and Sampiro are 
his guides for the earlier portion. 


Sismondi, J. C. L., De la litte’rature du midi de l’Europe, Paris, 1813-1829, 
4 vols.; Translation by Roscoe, London, 1848, 2 vols. — Sociedad de 
biblidiilos espaSoles, Madrid. 


— SomerviUe, A., A Narrative of the British Avixiliary Legion with 
Incidents of the War in Spain, Glasgow, 1837. — Southey, R., Chronicle of 
the Cid, 1808, Lowell, 1846; History of the Peninsular War, 1823-1832, 6 
vols. e — Stanhope, P. H., The Court of Spain under Charles H, London, 
1S44 ; War of the Succession in Spain, 1850. — Stevrart, C. W., marquis of 
Londonderry, Story of the Peninsular War, London, 1813, 1869. — Stirling- 
Maxwell, W., The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles V, London, 1852; 
Don John of Austria, London, 1883. — Strada, F., De Bello Belgico ab 
excessu Carli V, Rome, 1632, Ratisbon, 1754. — Strobel, E. H., The 
Spanish Revolution, 1868-187.5. Boston, 1898. — Suchet, L. G., due 
d’Albufera, Meinoires sur les campagnes en Espagne depuis 1808 jusqu’en 
1814, Paris, 1834, 2 vols. ; Translation, London, 1829.— Symonds, J. A., 
Renaissance in Italy, Catholic Reaction, London, 1886, 2 vols. ; 
Renaissance in Italy, Italian Literature, London, 1882, 2 vols. 


Tapia, E. de, Historia de la civilizacidn espanola, Madrid, 1840, 4 vols. — 
Ternaux-Compans, H., Les Comuneros, Paris, 1834. — Tess‘, J. B. R. de F., 
comte de, Memoire.s, Paris, 1806, 2 vols. — Ticknor, G., History of 
Spanish Literature, New York, 1849: London, 18.55, 3 vols.; 1872; Spanish 
translation by Gayangos and Vedia, Madrid, 1851-1856; German translation 
by Gelius, Leipsic, 18.52-1867. — Toreno, J. M. Q., conde de, Historia del 
levantamiento, guerra y revolucidn de Espana, Madrid, 1835, 5 vols.; 
Madrid, 1872. — Torquemada, T. de, and others, Copilacion de las 
instrucciones del oficio de la sancta inquisicidn, 1576. — Turba, Uber den 
Zug Kaiser Karls V gegen Algier, Vienna, 1890. 


UUoa, M. de, Disertacidn sobre el on’gen y patria de los godos ; sobre el 
principio de la monarqui’a goda en Espaiia, in Academia de la historia, 
Memorias, 1797. 


Valladares de Sotomayor, A., Vida interior del rey Don Felipe II, 1788. — 
Valles, Baron de los, The Career of Don Carlos, London, 1835. — Valras, 
comte de, Don Carlos VII et I’ Espagne Carliste 1872-1876, Paris, 1876, 2 
vols. — Varillas, A., Politique de Ferdinand. 


— Vault, F. E. de, Memoires militaires relatifs k la succession d’Espagne 
sous Louis XIV, Paris, 1835-1882, 11 vols. — Vera Figueroa y Zufiiga, A. 
de, Conde de la Roca, El rei Don Pedro defendido, Madrid, 1648. — 
Viardot, L., Histoire des Arabes et des Mores d’Espagne, Paris, 1851, 2 
vols. — VioUet, A., Histoire des Bourbons en Espagne, 1843. — Voiture, 
V., Voyage d’ Espagne. — Vollmailer, K., Poema del Cid, Halle, 1879. — 
Vuillier, Les lies Oubliees (Balearic Isles), Paris, 1893 (trans. London, 
1896). 


Wallis, S. T., Spain : her institutions, politics and public men, Boston, 1853. 
— Walton, W., The Revolutions of Spain, 1808-1836, London, 1837, 2 
vols. — Watson, R., History of the reign of Philip II, London, 1777, 1839; 
History of the Reign of PhOip III, London, 1783, 1786, 2 vols. — Watts, H. 
E., The Christian Recovery of Spain, New York, 1894; Spain, from the 
Moorish Conquest to the Fall of Granada, London and New York, 1897. — 
“Weber, G., AUgemeine Weltgeschichte, Leipsic, 18.57-1880, 1882-1890, 
15 vols. — Weiss, C, L’ Espagne depuis le regne de Philippe H jusqu’ i, 
I’avenement des Bourbons, 1844, 2 vols.— 
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mWhitehouse, H. R., The Sacrifice of a Throne, Life of Amadeus, Duke of 
Aosta, sometime King of Spain, New York, 1897. — ‘Wellesley, Richard C, 
Marquis of, Despatches and correspondence ... during his ... mission to 
Spain ... in 1809, edited by Montgomery Martin, London, 1838. — 
“Wilkens, Geschichte des spanischen Protestantismus im 16 Jahrhundert, 
GUtersloh, 1887.- — ‘Willianis, L., Lendeuand, The Land of the Dons, 
New York, 1898. — Wilson, The Downfall of Spain: Naval History of the 
Spanish -American War, London, 1899. — Wolf, F., Additions to Julius’ 


German Translation of Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature, Leipsic, 
18.52-1867. — Wright, W., On the Authorities for the History of the 
Dominion of the Arabs in Spain. — Wulsa, Chronica Regum Gothorum. 


Ximenes Toletanus, Rodericus, Chronica Rerum in Hispania Gestarum, 
published as Crdnica de Espafia del Arzobispo Don Rodrigo Jimenez de 
Rada in Coleccidn de documentos meditos para la historia de Espafia, vol. 
CV, Madrid, 1893. 


Rodrigo Jimenez de Rada was a warlike Spanish prelate born in Navarre 
about 1170. In 1210 he became archbishop of Toledo, in which capacity he 
took an active part in the crusades against the Moors and especially 
distinguished himself at the great battle of Las Navas de Tolosa. As a 
statesman he was also eminent in the days of Ferdinand III, especially 
exercising the chief influence in Castilian affairs. Notwithstanding he found 
time to earn a great reputation for learning. The work known as the 
Chronica rerum in Hispania Gestarum was called by himself Historia 
Gothica. Rodrigo died in 1247. 


Yriarte, C, Les Tableaux de la guerre, 1870. 


Zamora y Caballero, D. E., Historia general de Espafia y de sus posesiones 
de Ultramar, Madrid, 1873-1874, 6 vols. — Zurita y Castro, Gerdnimo de, 
Anales de la Corona de Aragon. Saragossa, 1562-1604, 1610-1621. 


Gerdnimo Zurita y Castro belonged to a noble Castilian family, and was 
born in 1512. He was employed by the Inquisitor General on important 
missions and through his influence was appointed first chronicler of the 
kingdom of Aragon (1548). He visited Sicily, Naples, and Rome in search 
of material for his work. On his return he was commissioned by Philip II to 
put in order the documents in the archives at Simancas. He devoted thirty 
years to the composition of his Anales. The work covers the period from the 
Mussulman invasion to 1510, and gives an accurate picture of the 
development of the constitution of Aragon. Zurita is accused of being stiff 
and formal in style and too diffuse, but on the other hand his woi i is noted 
for impartiality of judgment and for scholarship. 


A GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PORTUGUESE HISTORY 
BASED ON THE WORKS QUOTED, CITED, OB CONSULTED 


Academia Real Das Sciencias, Collec9ao dos Principses auctores da 
Historia Portugueza, Lisbon, 1806, etc., 8 vols. ; Historia Portugueza, 
Collec9.ao de Noticias para a Historia e geografia das Nagoes ultramarinas, 
Lisbon, 1812-1856, 7 vols. — Acenheiro, C. R., Chrouicon dos Reis de 
Portugal, Lisbon, 1824. — Adamson, John, Biblioteca lusitana, or 
Catalogue of books and tracts relating to the history, literatm-e, and poetry 
of Portugal, Newcastle, 1836 ; Lusitana Illustrata, Newcastle, 1842-1846, 2 
vols. — Albuquerque, A. de, Commentarios, Lisbon, 1557 ; 3rd edition, 
1774, 4 vols. — Albuquerque Ribafria, Andre de, Rela9;io da victoria que 
aleancor do Castelhano Andre de Albuquerque entre avouches e assumar. 
— Alison, Sir A., History of Europe, Edinburgh and London, 1833-1842, 
10 vols. — Almeida-Garrett, J. B. da S. L., Portugal na Balantja da 
visconde d’Europa. — Alvares, Da Cunha, Campania de Portugal pela 
provincia do Alemtego, 1663. — Alvares, Fr. Joao, Chronica dos feitos, 
vida e morte do Ifante Sanito Dom Fernando, Lisbon, 1527. — Alvea 
Noguiera, E., Evolucoes da civilisa‘ao em Portugal. — Andrada, F., 
Chronica de Joao III, Lisbon, 1613. — Andrade, Francisco, Chronica do 
Rey Dom Joao III, Lisbon, 1613. — Andrade, J. de, Vida de Dom Joiio de 
Castro, Lisbon, 1671. — Anonymous, History of Kingdom of Portugal ... 
by a person of quality, London, 1661 ; Memoirs of the Court of Portugal 
and of the administration of Count d’Oezras, London, 1765; Le Portugal 
avant et apres 1846, Paris, 1847 ; Le Portugal et la France au Congo, Paris, 
1884 ; Explanation of the true and lawful right and title of the most 
excellent Prince Anthonie, first of that name King of Portugal, Leyden, 
1585 ; Relation historique de la Decouverte de ITsle de Madere, Paris, 1671 
; Account of the Court of Portugal under the reign of Dom Pedro II, 
London, 1700 ; Anecdotes du Ministfere de S. J. Carvalho sur le regne de 
Joseph I, Warsaw, 1784 ; Memoires de Sebastien Jose de Carvalho, 
Marquis de Pombal, Brussels and. 
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Lisbon, 1784; Les FranQais en Portugal, Lisbon, 1808; Memoiia para a 
Historia das Inquira9oes dos primeiros de Portugal, 1810. — Aranha, Brito, 
Bibliographie des ouvragea portugais pour servir h. I’etude des villes, des 
villages, des monuments ... du Portugal, Azores, Madere, Lisbon, 1900. — 
Aubert de Bertaelt d’ Aubery, R., Histoiie de la conjuration de Portugal en 
1640, Amsterdam, 1G89. — Authors (various), Papers respecting the 
relations between Great Britain and Portugal presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by command of his Majesty, June, 1829. Papers as to the 
succession, London, 1828-1830, 2 vols. — Azevedo, Z. de. Epitome da 
Historia Portugueza. — Azurara, Gomez Eanes de, Chronica d’El Rei Dom 
Joao I, Lisbon, 1644 ; Chronica de Senhor Rey Dom Pedro Menezes, in 
Correa de Serras’ Collec<;ilo, Lisbon, 1790-1824. 


Gomez Eanes de Azurara was born in the first half of the fifteenth century. 
He was appointed Keeper of the Torre do Tombo in 1454, and wrote 
numerous works relating to the voyages and foreign conquests of Portugal. 
The date of his death is unknown. 


Badcock, Colonel, Civil War in Portugal and siege of Oporto, London, 18- 
36. — Barbosa Bacellar, A., Rela9ao da vittoria de Dom Affonso VI, 
Lisbon, 1659. — Barbosa de Pinho Leal, Portugal autigo e moderno, 
Lisbon, 1873-1877, 7 vols. — Barbosa Machado, see Machado. — Barros 
Cunba, J. G., Historia da Liberdade em Portugal, Lisbon, 1869. — Barros, 
P. Andre, Vida do Apostelico Padre Antonio Vieyra da Compania de Jesus, 
Lisbon, 1746. — Barros, Joao de, Decada Primeira da Asia, Lisbon, 1553- 
1563, vols. I, II, IH; vol. IV, Madrid, 1615 ; 2nd edition, Lisbon, 1628. 


Joao de Barros, called the Portuguese Livy, was born in 1496. He was 
educated in the palace of the king, Dom Manoel, and at the age of twenty 
was honoured by the king’s command to write the history of India. Under 
Joao HI, he held important offices, and completed the history begun during 
the reign of Manoel. He died at Pombal in 1570. 


Bayam, J. P., Chronica do Principe Dom Sebastiiio, decimo sexto Rey de 
Portugal, Lisbon, 1730; Chronica d’El Rey Dom Pedro I, Lisbon, 1735. — 
Bayao, J. P., Portugal Cuidadoso com a vida e perda do Rei Dom Sebastiao, 
Lisbon, 1737. — Beckford, W~, Italy, Spain and Portugal, London, 1839, 2 
vols. — Begin, Emile A., Voyage Pittoresque en Espagne et en Portugal, 


Paris, 1852. — Bernades, B. M., Portugal e os Estrangeiros, Lisbon, 1879. 
— Bernardo da Cruz, Fray, Chronica d’El Rei Dom Sebastiao, Lisbon, 
1837. — Birago, G. B., Historia deUa Disunione del Regno di Portogallo 
dalla Corona di Castiglia, Amsterdam, 1047. — Blount, E., The Historie of 
the uniting of the Kingdom of Portugal to the Crowne of Castell, etc., 
London, 1600. — BoUaert, W., The Wars of Succession of Spain and 
Portugal from 1820-1840, London, 1870. — Borges, C., Manuel Portugal 
regen-erado. — Borges de Castro, Jose Ferreira, and J. Judioe Biker, 
Collec^ao dos Tradados, Conven(;oes, etc., entre Portugal os outras 
potencias desde 1040, Lisbon, 1850-1858. — Botelho de Moraes e 
Vasconcellos, El Alphonso, o la fundatjion del reino de Portugal ; poenia 
epica, Paris, 1712. — Bouchot, Auguste, Histoire de Portugal, in Duruy’s ” 
Histoire Univer-selle,” Paris, 1846 ; 1854. — Bouterwrek, F., History of 
Spanish and Portuguese Literature, London, 1823, 2 vols. — Branco, M. B., 
Portugal e os estrangeiros, Lisbon, 1879-1895, 3 vols. 


— Brandao, F. A., Monarchia Lusitana, Parte III, IV, V, VI, Lisbon, 1090- 
1751. — Brito, Fr. Bernardo de, Monarchia Lusitana, Parte I, 11, Lisbon, 
1090. 


Bernardo de Brito was born in 1569 ; died 1017. His life was devoted to 
literary work. 


Brockwell, C, The National and Political History of Portugal, London, 
1720. — Brown, J. M. Historical Review of the Revolutions of Portugal 
since the close of the Peninsular War, 1827. — Bulhoes, L. de, Les 
Colonies Portugueses, 1878. — Busk, M. M., The History of Spain and 
Portugal, London, 1833. 


Caetano do Amarel, Antonio, Memorias para a Historia da Legisla9ao e 
costumes de Portugal. — Calado, O. P. Mestre Frei Manoel, O Valeroso 
Lucideno, Lisbon, 1048. — Cantu, Caesare, Gli ultimi trenta anni, Turin, 
1879, 3 vols. — Caernarvon, Earl of, Portugal and Gallicia, London, 1830, 
2 vols. — Carneira, Conde de, Correspondencia official de — com o duque 
de Palmella, Lisbon, 1874. — Carnota, Count of. Memoirs of the duke of 
Saldanha, London, 1880, 2 vols. — Carte, Thomas, History of the 
Revolutions of Portugal, London, 1740. 


— Carvalho, J. L. Freire de, Ensaio Historico-Politico sobre a Constitui9as 
e Governo do reino de Portugal ; Memorias para a Historia do tempo que 
duron a UsurpaYao de D. Miguel, Lisbon, 1841-1843. — Castaneda, 
Hernan Lopes de, Historia do Descobrimento e Conquista da India pelos 
Portuguezes, Coimbra, 1551-1501 ; English translation. The First Book of 
the History of the Discovery and Conquest of the East Indies, London, 
1582. 


Hernan Lopes de Castaneda was born at Santarem, and emigrating to India 
at an early age began his history, which occupied him twenty years. He was 
the first historian of India and his work has been translated into many 
languages. He died at Coimbra in 


1559. 


Castilho, A. F. de, Quadros Historicos de Portugal. — Castro, Joao de, Vida 
do Rey Dom Sebastiao, Paris, 1602. — Centazzi, G., O Estudante de 
Coimbra ou relampago da 
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Histoi’ia Portuguesa 1836-1838. — Chaby, C. de, Excerptos historicos 
relatives a Guerra denominada da Peninsula, e a anteriores de 1801, de 
Roussilon e Cataluna, Lisbon, 1863. — Chagas, P. (see Cordeiro, L.). — 
Chamberlayne, E., Rise and Fall of Count Olivares, 


London, 1658. — Chermont, B. de, Sumniario Chronologico da Historia de 
Portugal, etc 


Chronicon Complutense, in Fldrez’s Espana Sagrada. — Chronicon 
Lusitanum. in Fldrez’s Espafla Sagrada. — Claudio da Conceigao, Fr., 
Cabinete Historico. — Ccelho da Rocha, M. A., Ensaio sobre a Historia do 
Goveno e da Legisla/ilo de Portugal. — Colbatch, J., Court of Portugal 
under Reign of Pedro II, London, 1700. — Conestaggio, G. de F., Dell’ 


ASSYRIAN ART 


But the world-historic relations of Mesopotamian art are best brought out 
by a study of the later and more perfectly preserved examples of Assyrian 
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than in the other. The angular mode of treatment, so conspicuous in 
Egyptian monuments, even in the delineation of every object, is not per- 
ceivable in those of Assyria. Had the arts of the two countries been derived 
from the same source — or had one been imitated from the other — they 
would both surely have displayed the same striking peculiarity. The 
Assyrians, less fettered, sought to imitate nature more closely, however rude 
and unsuccessful their attempts may have been ; and this is proved by the 
constant endeavour to show the muscles, veins, and anatomical proportions 
of the human figure. 


We must not lose sight of the assertion of Moses of Chorene — derived no 
doubt from ancient traditions, if not from direct historical evidence — that 
when Ninus founded the Assyrian Empire, a people far advanced in 
civilisation and in the knowledge of the arts and sciences, whose works the 
conquerors endeavoured to destroy, were already in possession of the 
country. Who that people may have been, we cannot now even conjecture. 
The same mystery hangs over the origin of the arts in Egypt and in Assyria. 
They may have been derived, before the introduction of any conventional 
forms, from a common source — from a people whose very name, and the 
proofs of whose former existence, may have perished even before tradition 
begins. 


The monuments of Assyria furnish us with very important data, as to the 
origin of many branches of art, subsequently brought to the highest 
perfection in Asia Minor and Greece. I conceive the Assyrian influence on 
Asia Minor to have been twofold. In the first place, direct, during the time 


Unione del Regno di Portogallo alia Corona di Castiglia, Venice, 1502. — 
Conto, A. M. do, Rela9ao Historica da revolu(;ao do Algarve contra os 
Francezes, etc. — Cordeiro, L., Historia de Portugal (in 37 parts by various 
authors), Lisbon, 1877-1883. — Cordeiro, R., Faitos de Historia 
Portugueza. — Cornide de Saavedra, J., Estado de Portugal en el anno de 
1800. — Correa de la Cerda, Francisco, Catastrophe de Portugal, Lisbon, 
1669. — Correa da Serra, Jose, Historia Portugueza, Lisbon, 1790-181fi, 11 
vols. ; Collec9ao de LivTOS Ineditos de Historia Portugueza, Lisbon, 1790- 
1824, 5 vols. 


Jose Francisco Correa da Serra, was born at Serpa, June 6th, 1750; died 
September 11th, 1823. He was distinguished as a naturalist, politician, and 
historian, and in his collections has preserved many of the ancient 
chronicles and biographies. 


Costa, H. J. da, Historia de Portugal, London, 1809. ^ Costa, Quintela 
Ignacio da, Aunpes du Marinha Portugueza. — Coutinho, M. de L., 
Reflexoes sobre a acclamaoas de Alfonso Henriques Cortes de Lamego, etc. 
— Couto, Diogo de, Decadas da Asia, Lisbon, 1736, 3 vols.; Vida de Paulo 
de Lima Pereira, Lisbon, 1765; Dialogos Soldado Practico, Lisbon, 1790. 


Diogo de Couto was born at Lisbon in 1542. At the age of 14 he went to 
India, where for ten years he especially distinguished himself. He 
afterwards returned to literary labours and was chosen to continue the 
History of Joao de Barros, with the title of Clironista Mor da India. He died 
at Goa, in 1616. 


Crawfurd, O., Portugal (old and new), London, 1880. 


D’ Antas, M., Les Faux Don Sebastien, Paris, 1866. — Danvers, Frederick 
C, The Portuguese in India, London, 1894, 2 vols. — Dauncey, J., A 
Compendious Chronicle of the Kingdom of Portugal from Alfonso the first 
king, to Alfonso VI, London, 1661 — Denis, Jean-Ferdinand, Resume de 
[histoire litteraire du Portugal, Paris, 1826 ; Portugal, in L’ Univers 
Pittoresque, Paris, 1846. 


Jean-Ferdinand Denis was born at Paris, August 13th, 1798. Much of his 
early life was spent in travel and the study of the literature of Spain and 


Portugal. In 1838 he became connected with the administration of the 
libraries of Paris and passed the remainder of his life in literary work. He 
was a voluminous writer upon historical and literary subjects. 


Dumouriez, Charles Fran9ois, Etat present du royaume de Portugal, 
Lausanne, 1766 ; Hamburg, 1797 ; Memoires, Hamburg, 1794, 2 vols. ; 
Campagnes de Marechal de Schomberg en Portugal depuis I’annee 1662 
jusqu’ en 1668, London, 1807. 


Charles Franfois Dumouriez, was born at Cambrai, France, January 25th, 
1739. He rose to high rank in the French army, but in 1793 was driven into 
exile, and until his death in 1823, resided in England. His Memoires are a 
valuable contribution to the military history of his period. 


Dunham, S. Astley, History of Spain and Portugal, London, 1832-1833. 
Ennes, Antonio, see Cordeiro, L. 


Falcay, J. A., L’etat actuel de la monarchie portugaise. — Fansha-w, R., 
Letters during liis embassies in Spain and Portugal, London, 1702. — Faria 
y Sousa, JL de, Asia Portuguesa, Lisbon, 1666-1675, 3 vols.; Europa 
Portuguesa, Lisbon, 1678-1680, 3 vols. ; Africa Portuguesa, Lisbon, 1681; 
Historia del reyno de Portugal, Brussels, 1730; History of Portugal from the 
first ages of the world to 1640; translated and continued to 1698 by John 
Stevens, London, 1698. 


Manoel de Faria y Sousa, was born in 1590, and at an early age evinced 
remarkable literary ability. He became secretary to the Bishop of Oporto 
and afterwards went to Spain upon the invitation of the Secretary of State of 
Philip IV. Returning to Lisbon in 1628, he accompanied the Portugiiese 
ambassador to Rome and was received by the pope in a very flattering 
manner. The last fifteen years of his life were spent at Madrid in the 
composition of his history. He is also celebrated as a commentator of 
Camoens and left numerous works. Died in 1643. 


Faria, M. Severim de, Noticias de Portugal, Lisbon, 1624. 


Manoel Sei-erim de Faria, a celebrated Portuguese antiquary was born at 
Lisbon. He studied at Evora, where he early distinguished himself and 
became the possessor of a library much celebrated at the time for the rare 
works it contained. 
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Figueiroci, A. do Conto de Castello Bramo, Memorias e Observa9oes 
militares e politicas de Portugal. — F16rez, Enrique, Espana Sagrada, teatro 
geographico-historico de la iglesia de Espana, Madrid, 1747-1773. — 
Fonseca Beuevides, J. F., Las Rainhaa de Portugal, Lisbon, 1878-1879, 2 
vols. — Francisco de S. Luis, Memorias Historicas e Chronologicas do 
Conde D. Henrique ; Indice Chronologico das Navegaroes Viagens e dos 
Portuguezas, etc. ; Memoria em que re tracta da origem do nome de 
Portugal, etc. — Francisco de Santa Maria, Anno Historico; Diario 
Portuguez, Lisbon, 1744, 2 vols. — Francisco do Santissimo Sacramento, 
Epitome Uuico da Dignidade de graude e maior Ministro da Puridade, etc., 
Lisbon, 1666. — Fremont d’ Ablancourt, Memoires de; contenant I’ histoire 
de Portugal depuis les Traites des Pyrenees de 1659 jusqu’a 1668, La 
Hague, 1701. 


Galvao, Duarte, Chronica do muito alto e muito esclarecido Principe D. 
Affonso Henriquez, Lisbon, 1726. — Gebauer, G. C, Portugisische 
Geschichte, Leipsic, 1759. — Geddes, M., View of the Inquisition of 
Portugal ; History of the Pope’s behaviour to the Portuguese, 1641-1666. — 
Giedroye, R., Resume de Phistoire du Portugal au XIX siecle, Paris, 1876.- 
Godin, O. L., Princes et princesses de la famille royale de Portugal ayant 
par leurs alliances regn‘ sur la Flandre, Lisbon, 1892 ; (Congres 
international des orientalistes, 10th session, monographs, vol. I). — Goes, 
Damiao de. Chronica do serenissimo Senhor Rei D. Manoel, Lisbon, 1567; 
Coimbra, 1790; Chronica do Serenissimo Principe D. Joao, Coimbra, 1790. 


Damiao de Goes was born in 1501. At an early age he entered the 
diplomatic service, and visited most of the European courts and cities. His 
genius gained him the friendship of many royal personages, amongst whom 
was Henry the Eighth of England. He was afterwards appointed Chronista 


Mor de Reino, and his later years were spent in literary work. He died in 
1560. 


Gulielmi de Monserrat, C. J. U., Interpretis acutissimi Tractatus de 
Successions Regum et Principum Gallise, Tubingen. 


Harris, A complete history of the rise and progre.ss of the Portuguese 
Empire in the East Indies, London, 1744. — Helfferich, C. A., Les 
communes franc’/\aises en Esjiagne et en Portugal pendant le moyen age. 
— Herculano, A., Historia de Portugal, Lisbon, 1848-18.53, 4 vols. ; 1875; 
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of the greatest prosperity of the Assyrian monarchy or empire, when, as it 
has been shown, the power of its kings extended over that country ; in the 
second, indirect, through Persia, after the destruction of Nineveh. Of the 
influence exercised upon the arts of western Asia, during the early 
occupation of the Assyrians, few traces have hitherto been discovered, 
unless the remarkable monuments on the site of ancient Pteria, or Pterium, 
belong to this period. The evident connection between the divinities and 
sacred emblems worshipped in various parts of Asia Minor, and those of 
Assyria will be hereafter particularly pointed out. The Assyrian origin of 
these monuments, and of these religious symbols, once admitted, we shall 
have no difficulty in recognising the influence of Assyria on the arts and 
customs of Asia Minor. The antiquities of that country, jjrior to a well- 
known period, the Persian occupation, have been but little investigated. Few 
remains of an earlier epoch have yet been discovered. That such remains do 
exist, perhaps buried under ground, I have little doubt. It is most probable 
that, as we have additional materials for inquiry, we shall be still more 
convinced of this Assyrian influence, pointed out by Herodotus, when he 
declares the founder of the kingdom of Lydia to have been a descendant of 
Ninus, and by other authors, who mention the Syrian, or Assyrian, descent 
of many nations of Asia Minor. 


But the second, or indirect, period of this influence is very fully and 
completely illustrated by the monuments of Asia Minor, of the time of the 
Persian domination. The known connection between these monuments and 
the archaic forms of Greek art renders this part of the inquiry both 
important and interesting. The Xanthian marbles, acquired for England by 
Sir Charles Fellows, and now in the British Museum, are remarkable 
illustrations of the threefold connection between Assyria and Persia, Persia 
and Asia Minor, and Asia Minor and Greece. Were those marbles properly 
arranged, and placed in chronological order, they would afford a most 
useful lesson, and would enable even a superficial observer to trace the 
gradual progress of art from its primitive rudeness to the most classic 
conceptions of the Greek 
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CHAPTER I THE LATER CARLOVINGIANS 


[843-987 A.D.] 


CHARLES THE BALD (843-877 A.D.) 


Up to the present we have told the history of the Gauls, the Gallo-Romans, 
and the Franks ; with the Treaty of Verdun we begin the history of the 
French people. There now existed in France, except the Northmen, who 
already were beginning to appear on its coast and who established 
themselves there only in small numbers, all the races of which her people 
are formed, and all the elements, Celtic, Roman, Christian, and Germanic, 
whose combination goes to make up her civilisation. The medley is even 
already too suihciently advanced for one to distinguish any longer the 
Gallo-Roman from the Frank, the civilised man from the barbarian. All 
have the same customs and almost all the same tongue. The French idiom 
showed itself officially in the Treaty of Verdun. Law ceases to be personal 
and becomes local ; national custom replaces the Roman or barbaric codes ; 
there are scarcely any slaves ; there are but few free men — we shall soon 
see nothing but serfs and lords. 


But this France has no longer the extent of Gaul ; the Treaty of Verdun has 
confined it to the Schelde and the Maas, the Saone and the Rhone, and the 
population within these narrow limits finds them still too broad ; they wish 
to live apart, for themselves alone, and not to sustain a vast dominion which 
is crushing them and which they do not understand. 


The son of Judith and Louis le Debonnaire, Charles the Bald, king of 
France since 840, was nothing but an ambitious man of the people. Length 
of days was generously bestowed upon him, as it had been with 
Charlemagne, for he reigned thirty-seven years — but he knew how to do 
nothing with his life. Difficulties, it is true, -were great. The same year 
when the destinies of the empire were moulded at Fontenailles, Asnar, 
count of Jaca, helped himself to the sovereignty of Navarre, and the 


Northmen burned Rouen — in 843 they pillaged Nantes, Saintes, and 
Bordeaux. At the same 
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time the Aquitanians rose up for a national king. The Bretons had found 
theirs in Nomenoe, whom Charles had excommunicated by the bishops, but 
who defeated his lieutenants; and Septimania had its chief in Bernhard. The 
Saracens and the Greek pirates ravaged the south while the Northmen 
devastated the north and the west. And as if to fill the cup of misfortune of 
which this age was the bearer, the Hungarians, successors of the Huns and 
Avars, were putting in an appearance in the east. 


THE NOKTHMEN 


These dreaded pirates, the Northmen, were the men whom hunger, thirst for 
pillage, and love of adventure drove each year from the sterile regions of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. In three days an east wind brought their 
two-masted ships to the mouth of the Seine. The fleet obeyed a kuning or 
king. ” But,” says Augustin Thierry, ” he was king only at sea and in battle ; 
for when the banquet hour arrived the whole troop sat at the same table, and 
the beer-filled horns passed from hand to hand without there being a first or 
a last. The sea-king was followed everywhere with fidelity and obeyed with 
zeal, for always he was reputed the bravest of the brave, like him who had 
never drained a cup at a protected fireside. 


” He knew how to handle ships as a good knight his horse, and to the 
ascendency of courage and skill there was added the power that superstition 
gave him. He was initiated in the sciences of the Runes. He knew the 
mysterious characters which, graven on swords, would procure victory, and 
those which inscribed on the stern or on the oars would prevent shipwreck. 
All equal imder such a chief, supporting lightly their voluntary submission 


and the weight of mailed armour which they promised themselves to 
exchange for an equal weight of gold, the Danish pirates gaily travelled the 
‘ path of the swans,’ as their ancient national poetry called it. Now they 
hugged the shores and watched their enemy in the narrow straits, bays, and 
little anchorage grounds, from which they got their name of vikings, — 
children of the bays and creeks, — now they hurled themselves forth in 
pursuit of him across the ocean. The violent storms of the North Sea 
scattered and crushed their frail ships. There were always some missing 
when from the chief’s ship came the signal to gather together, but those 
who sui’vived their shipwrecked comjjanions had no less confidence and no 
more concern. They laughed at the winds and the waves which could not 
destroy them. ‘ The might of the storm,’ they sang, ‘ aids the arms of our 
oarsmen — the tempest is at our service ; it throws us where we would go.’ 


cc 


Some of them often, in the midst of the clash of arms and the sight of blood, 
became possessed with a sort of mad fury which redoubled their strength 
and made them insensible to wounds — as if they saw revealed to their eyes 
the palace of their god Odin and the shining hall of Val-halla. Others 
showed an irresistible courage under torture, and sang their death-song in 
the agonies of torment. Thus the famous Lodbrog, when thrown into a ditch 
filled with vipers, flung proudly back these words to his enemies : 


“We have fought with the sword. I was still young when in the East, under 
the stars of Eirar, we dug a river of blood for the wolves and invited the 
yellow-legged bird to a great banquet of corpses : the sea was red like a 
fresh-opened wound and the ravens swam in blood. 


” We have fought with the sword. I have seen near Aienlane (England) 
numberless bodies filling the decks of the ships ; we continued the fight for 
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six whole days and the enemy did not give in ; the seventh, at sunrise, we 
celebrated the mass of swords. Valthiof was forced to bend under our arms. 


” We have fought with the sword. Torrents of blood rained from our swords 
at Partohyrth (Pesth). The vulture could find no more in the bodies ; the 
bow thrummed and arrows buried themselves in coats of mail ; sweat ran 
over the sword blades. They poured poison into the wounds and harvested 
the warriors like Odin’s hammer. 


” We have fought with the sword. Death seizes me. The bite of the vipers 
has been deep. I feel their teeth at my heart. Soon, I hope the sword will 
avenge me in the blood of “Ua. My sons will rage at news of my death — 
anger will redden their visages ; besides, brave warriors will take no rest 
until they have avenged me. 


” I must cease — behold the Dysir whom Odin sends to lead me to his 
joyful palace. I go thither with the Ases, to quaff hydromel at the seat of 
honour. The hours of my life have run out and my smile braves death.” 


Religious and warlike fanaticism are here joined together — these pirates 
loved to shed the blood of priests and stable their horses in the churches. 
When they had ravaged a Christian land : ” We have sung them,” they said, 
“the mass of spears; it began at early morn and lasted till the night.” 
Charlemagne felt these terrible invaders from afar ; under Louis le 
D^bonnaire they grew bolder. Some of them set up abodes, in 837, on the 
island of Walcheren, and made tributary the river lands of the Maas and the 
Waal. After 843 they came every year. From the mouth of the Schelde, the 
Somme, the Seine, the Loire, and the Gironde, they ascended into the 
interior of the country. A number of towns, even the more important, as 
Orleans and Paris, were taken and pillaged by them without Charles being 
able to make any defence. From the Rhine to the Adour, from the ocean to 
the Cevennes and the Vosges, all was devastated. They even acquired the 
habit of not returning home during the winter and settled down on the island 
of Oissel — above Rouen, at Noirmoutiers at the mouth of the Loire and on 
the island of Biere, near St. Florent. It was thither they carried their booty 
and thence they set out on new expeditions. 


EDICT OF MEESBN (847 A.D.) 


the portals is lofty, squared, and richly ornamented at the top, resembling 
those of Khorsabad and Kuyunjik, and differing from the round, 
unornamented cap of the older figures at Nimrud. 


The processions of warriors, captives, and tribute-bearers at Persepolis are 
in every respect similar to those on the walls of Nimrud and Khorsabad ; we 
have the same mode of treatment in the figures, the same way of portraying 
the eyes and hair. The Persian artist introduced folds into the draperies ; but, 
with this exception, he certainly did not improve upon his Assyrian model. 
On the contrary, his work is greatly inferior to it in the general arrangement 
of the groups and in the elegance of the details. 


From whence the Persians obtained the column and other architectural 
ornaments used at Persepolis, it may be more difficult to determine. We 
have seen that the column was not unknown to the later Assyrians, although 
it does not appear to have been employed in the construction of their 
palaces. The Persians, therefore, may have partly derived their knowledge 
from them ; and partly, perhaps principally, from the Egyptians, whom, 
before the foundation of Persepolis, they had already conquered. It will be 
observed that the capitals of their columns frequently assume the shape of 
Assyrian religious types, the bull for instance ; whilst other portions of them 
nearly resemble in the form of their ornaments, though not in their 
proportions, those of 


\Pyi>t. 


Chroniclers not understanding that apathy of the Frankish nation once so 
brave, who now let themselves be pillaged by a handful of adventurers, 
could only explain these things on the supposition that there had been a 
tremendous massacre at Fontenailles (Fontenay). 


La peri de France la flor Et ties baronz tuit li meillor A nsi troverent Haenz 
terre Vinde de gent, bonne a conquerre. 


[There perished the flower of France And the best of all the barons died 
And thus was the land of Haenz Void of the brave — easy to conquer. | 


There is some truth in these words. Charlemagne’s fifty-three expeditions 
had used up the Frankish race, and his conquests, where always some of his 
warriors were left behind to rule, had spread it over three kingdoms. The 
dissensions of Louis le Debonnaire’s sons completed this dissemina-tion. 
Now there were no longer free men to be found, because of the terrible 
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results of so many wars, because in the midst of growing anarchy ahuost all 
the free men had renounced an independence which left them in isolation 
and consequently in danger, to become the vassals of men able to protect 
them. The Edict of Mersen (847) says, ” Every freeman may choose a lord, 
either the king or one of his vassals, and no vassal of the king will be 
obliged to follow him in war unless against a foreign enemy.” With the 
subjects thus disposing of their obedience, the king in civil war remained 
unarmed and powerless, and as he was as incapable of making the great 
obey him as he was of protecting the small, the latter gathered around the 
former. The king’s vassals diminished ; those of the great lords increased. 
On all sides national interest was forgotten in solicitude for that of the 
individual. Rouen troubled itself little about the misfortunes of Bordeaux, 
Saintes, and Paris, and that is why in this age, as in the last days of the 
Roman Empire, and for the same reason, namely the absence of that 
common and spirited sentiment known as patriotism, a few small bands 


could ravage a great country. Charles tried to send them back by giving 
them gold ; but this was the surest means to attract them. The Roman 
Empire had done the same thing with the barbarians, and we know with 
what result. 


THE Northmen’s allies 


The number of true Northmen must have been comparatively few, since 
they came from afar and over the sea. ” But,” as a chronicler of the time 
remarks, ” many inhabitants of the country, forgetting their regeneration in 
the holy waters of baptism, plunged into the dark errors of the pagans : they 
ate with these pagans the flesh of horses sacrificed to Thor and Odin, and 
took part in their atrocious crimes.” And these renegades were the most to 
be feared. They acted as guides to the invaders, they knew how to foil the 
ruses their countrymen adopted to cheat the greed of the barbarians, and 
showed even less respect and mercy than the latter for the religion and the 
people they had abandoned. Sometimes even some of the powerful nobles 
were paid by the Northmen, with money raised by the pillage of France, so 
as not to be disturbed in their expeditions. 


The most dreadful of these pirates was Hastings, who ravaged the banks of 
the Loire from 843 to 850, sacked Bordeaux and Saintes, threatened Tours, 
which still celebrates to-day, on the 21st of May, a victory won from him, 
circumnavigated Spain and, robbing and burning the while, reached the 
shores of Italy. He had been drawn by the great name and wealth of the 
capital of Christendom ; but he mistook Luna for Rome. Hastings sent word 
to the count and the bishop that his companions, conquerors of France, 
wished no harm to the people of Italy and only wished to repair his storm- 
battered ships, and that he himself, wearied of his roving life, wished to 
seek repose in the bosom of the church. The bishop and the count refused 
him nothing ; Hastings even received baptism ; but the gates of tlie town 
remained shut. Some time after the camp was filled with lamentations; 
Hastings was dangerously ill. Messengers came with the news and declared 
at the same time that the dying man intended to leave all his booty to the 
church provided his body might be interred in consecrated ground. The 
Northmen’s cries of grief soon announced the death of their chief. They 
were permitted to bring his body into the town, and the funeral ceremony 


was prepared in the cathedral itself. But when they had set down the corpse 
in the middle of the choir, Hastings suddenly rose up and struck the bishop 
down, while his companions, drawing their concealed arms, 
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both priests and soldiers. Master of Luna, Hastings perceived his mistake. 
He was made to understand that Rome was a long way off, and could not be 
so easily captured, so he set sail with his booty and at the end of several 
months reappeared at the mouth of the Loire. 


Charles the Bald had reunited one part of the country, between the Seine 
and the Loire, under command of Robert the Strong, ancestor of the 
Capetians, in order to oppose a more efficacious resistance to the Northmen 
and the Bretons, a great number of whom had joined the pirates. Robert 
gained two victories over the Bretons and defeated a body of Northmen 
loaded with the booty of Brie and of the town ofMeaux. This was the 
valiant leader whom Hastings encountered on his return from Italy. He had 
just sacked Le Mans when Robert and the duke of Aquitaine caught up with 
him at Brissarthe (Pont-sur-Sarthe) near Angers. The barbarians numbered 
but four hundred, half Northmen, half Bretons; and at Robert’s approach 
they betook themselves to a church and barricaded it. It was evening, and 
the French put off the attack until the next day. Robert 


had already taken off his helmet and coat of mail, when the Northmen, 
suddenly opening the doors, threw themselves upon the dispersed troops. 
Robert rallied his men, drove the enemy back to the chui-ch, and tried to 
follow them in. But he fought with bared head and breast and on the 
threshold was mortally wounded. Duke Rainulf of Aquitaine fell by his side 
(866). Hastings, delivered of his dread adversary, ascended the Loire and 
made his way as far as Clermont-Ferrand. No other means could be found 
of ridding France than by giving him, in 882, the county of Chartres. But he 
even .abandoned this at the age of nearly seventy, to resume his life of 
adventure. 


Ancient French Doorway 


BEGINNING OF THE GREAT FIEFS 


The Northmen were the greatest but not the only one of Charles’ troubles; 
the Breton Nomenoe repelled all his attacks, crowned himself king, and left 
the title to his son Hirispoe. The Aquitanians elected as leader the son of 
their late king, Pepin II, whom Charles the Bald had deposed. Driven out on 
account of his vices, Pepin allied himself with the Northmen and Saracens 
to pillage his former subjects, but he was captured and shut up in a cloister. 
Charles recovered, for the time, Aquitaine, lost it, recovered it again and 
gave it to one of his sons. But the true masters of the country 
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[848-877 A.D.] were Raymond, count of Toulouse, who also ruled over 
Rouergue and Quercy ; Walgrin, count of Angouleme ; Sancho Mitara, duke 
of Gascony, whose capital was Bordeaux ; Bernhard, marquis of Septimania 
; Rainulf, duke of Aquitaine and count of Poitiers ; Bernard Plantevelue, 
count of Auvergne ; all of whom founded hereditary houses. To the north of 
the Loire, Charles had been constrained in the same way to constitute, for 
Robert the Strong, the grand duchy of France, from which sprang the third 
line of kings. North of the Somme it had been the same thing with the 
county of Flanders, given to the king’s son-in-law, Baldwin Bras de Fer 
(Iron Arm), and between the Loire and Saone, the powerful duchy of 
Burgundy for Richard the Judge. Thus under Charlemagne’s grandson not 
only was the empire divided into kingdoms, but the kingdoms themselves 
were dismembered into fiefs. 


EDICTS OF PISTES AND QUIERZY 


Charles made, however, more and more the effort to retain in his service 
and that of the state the class of freedmen. In 863, the Edict of Pistes 
ordered a census of the men bound to military duty. The most severe 
penalties were pronounced against those who deprived these men of their 
horses and their arms, and also against the artful ones who sought to avoid 
military duty by giving themselves to the church. 


Tliis prince, so weak at home, wished nevertheless to aggrandise himself 
abroad. The king who could not wear his own crown undertook to acquire 
others. At the death of the emperor Lothair, in 855, the inheritance was 
shared between his three sons. The eldest took Italy, the second Lorraine, 
and the third Provence. The last only lived until 863, and the king of 
Lorraine until 869, and neither had any children. Charles the Bald tried, on 
their death, to lay hands on their dominions. His plans miscarried in 863, 
but succeeded in 870, when he shared Lorraine with his brother, Louis the 
German. In spite of the weakness and dishonour of his reign, Charles the 
Bald brought together again, at least on one side, the France which the 
Treaty of Verdun had broken up. 


Instead of continuing this policy Charles sought for the imperial crown, left 
once more without a wearer in 875. He sought it in Rome from the hands of 
the pope, took on his return to Milan that of the Lombard kingdom, and as 
his brother, Louis the German, had died, he attempted to annex the latter’s 
dominions to his own — that is, Germany to France. At this moment the 
Northmen took Rouen from him. He was beaten on the Rhine ; Italy 
likewise escaped him. 6 


Unity existed only in the ambitious fancy of the feeble Charles. In spite of 
his titles and his crowns, his power in Italy, Lorraine, and Provence was as 
much a cipher as it was in Gaul ; the dismemberment of the kingdoms into 
duchies and counties, and of the latter into A’iscounties, sireries, and 
seigneuries, still continued ; and, at the very moment when he was 
dreaming of his grandfather’s empire, he was finally completing his own 
destruction by changing the feudal system from a custom into a law. 


Before going to Italy in 877, he assembled a diet at Quierzy to formulate 
rules for the government of Gaul by his son, and there was delivered that 


famous capitulary from which we may date the feudal revoliition : ” If one 
of 


[‘ The gradual re-absorption of these flefs or provinces into the royal 
domain is the story of the development of the French monarchy. They were 
annexed at different periods by conquest, purchase, voluntary or forced 
cession, confiscation, forfeiture, inheritance, marriage, or treaty. The reader 
is referred to the chronological table for the dates and manner of these 
annexations. | 
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our trusty subjects,” runs this capitulary, “inspired by the love of God, 
desire to renounce the world, and if he have a son or some other relative 
capable of serving the state, he is free to transmit to him his privileges and 
honours at pleasure. If a count of this kingdom dies, we desire that the 
nearest relatives of the deceased, the other officers of the county, and the 
bishops of the diocese provide for its administration until such time as we 
shall be able to intrust his son with the honours with which he was 
invested.” 


This capitulary effected no change in the existing state of things, it only 
confirmed accomplished facts and legalised a revolution which had its 
origin in the customs of the Germans even before their entry into Gaul, that 
is to say the transformation of fiefs into freeholds and the acquisition of 
hereditary rights in duchies and counties. From this time the distinction 
between allods and/eoiis had no longer either reality or importance ; as the 
son of the count inherited not only the domains but also the offices of his 
father, the distinction between the magistrate sent from the king and the lord 
of the manor was done away ; and the titles of duke and count no longer 
expressed merely an office, an honour, or a dignity, but sovereign rights. 
The feudal system was thus inscribed in the law.c 


Such was the condition in which Charles the Bald left France when, in 877, 
he went to Italy, to fulfil the obligations he had contracted on receiving the 
imperial crown. Pope John VIII had begged him to drive the Saracens from 
the peninsula, and repress the aggressions of his nephew Carloman, king of 
Bavaria, a pretender to the empire. It is astonishing, the persistence with 
which Charlemagne’s descendants, in taking arms against each other, not 
only hastened the disorganisation of their own states, but accomplished the 
rapid ruin of their house in Italy, Germany, and even France, where it lasted 
three or four generations longer than anywhere else. The campaign of 877 
bore no result. Charles’ only idea after he got to Italy seems to have been to 
pillage the imperial domains. Abandoned for the most part by his vassals, 
he was obliged to return to France, fell ill during the return, and died the 6th 
of October, a few days after he had crossed the Mont Cenis. 


LOUIS II TO CARLOMAN (877-884 A.D.) 


Louis the Stammerer, given a share in the throne during his father’s 
lifetime, was crowned by Hincmar at Compiegne in presence of most of the 
great vassals. By the advice of Hincmar the new king pledged himself to 
disturb no man in the possession of his benefices or offices and to respect 
the liberty of the churches. He was also obliged to make a distribution of 
lands, abbeys, and counties “to whoever,” says one chronicle, “demanded 
them first.” 


Charles the Bald had worn four crowns, those of France, the empire, Italy, 
and Lorraine. His son inherited the first only. The imperial crown and the 
crown of Italy jjassed to the head of a Carlovingian prince of the Germanic 
branch. Ludwig of Saxony contended with Louis the Stammerer for that of 
Lorraine and the two claimants came to terms by dividing the kingdom on 
the bases of the treaty of 870. This treaty was renewed in 878 at Fouron on 
the Maas. The south was troubled by the revolt of Bernhard, marquis of 
Gothia, who took arms and formed a league of malcontents. But Bernhard, 
count of Auvergne, and Boson, duke of Provence, took from him 
successively Gothia and several counties which he possessed in Burgundy. 


Louis the Stammerer, having fallen into a decline, died in 879 at 
Compiegne leaving two sons, Louis and Carloman, of whom the eldest was 


sixteen years old. The seigneurs were divided ; some wished to proclaim the 
young 
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French princes, others to give the crown to the German prince, Ludwig of 
Saxony. But the party of French princes was the most numerous and the 
abbot Hugo, who was its leader, hastened to crown the two brothers. <i Two 


victories over tlae Northmen, notably that of Saucourt in Vimeu, gave a lit- 
tle glory to these princes. But these advantages did not prevent the 
recommencement of brigandage. In 88.5 the famous Hastings gave up the 
county of Chartres, and Carloman paid the others of his race to take 
themselves off. ” They promised peace,” says the chronicler sadly, ” for as 
many years as we could count them one thousand pounds’ weight of silver.” 
The two kings died by accident, Louis in 882, Carloman in 884. One had 
governed the north of France, the other Burgundy and Aquitaine. 


CHARLES THE FAT, KING AND EMPEROR (884-887 A.D.) 


/( jp!i»»tJ«*\ ‘ These two had a brother, Charles 
Lonis III AND Carloman the Simple, but the nobles preferred 
(From an old print) a graudson of Louis le Debonnaire, 


Charles the Fat, then emperor and 


king of Germany. The whole heritage of Charlemagne was now reunited 
in Charles the Fat’s hands. But times had changed. This man weighted 
down with so many crowns could not even inspire terror in the Northmen. 


Charles had already ceded Friesland to one of their chiefs. Another, the 
famous RoUo, a kind of giant who, as legend tells us, always went about on 
foot because no horse could be found for his mount, had recently taken 
Rouen and Pontoise and killed the duke of Le Mans. At the approach of his 
countrymen, the new count of Chartres, the former pirate Hastings, 
hastened to meet them and all marched upon Paris, which had already three 
times submitted to the sack. But Paris had recently been fortified. Great 
towers covered the bridges (Petit-Pont and Pont-au- Change) which 
connected the island of the city of Paris with the two shores. The Seine was 
then barricaded with seven hundred huge barges in which the Northmen 
intended to voyage into Burgundy, a region they had not yet visited. The 
inhabitants, encouraged by their bishop Gozlin and by Count Eudes, son of 
Robert the Strong, held out for one year. The attack began November 26th, 
885. The tower of the Grand-Pont, on the right bank, not being finished, the 
Northmen assailed it. For two days they fouglit there with great fury and 
Bishop Gozlin was wounded by a javelin. The Northmen were driven back 
and intrenched themselves in a camp around the church of St. Germain 

I’ Auxerrois, where deserters soon taught them all the knowledge of Roman 
military science that had survived the ages. The invaders first built a three- 
storied rolling tower, but when they tried to bring it up to the walls, the 
Parisians killed with arrows those who were moving it. Then they advanced 
with battering-rams, some under portable screens covered with raw leather 
for protection from fire, and some 
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under shields in the form of the Roman testudo. When they came to the 
edge of the moat they began to fill it up with earth, fascines, whole trees, 


and even the bodies of captives whom they put to death before the very 
eyes of the besieged. While those farthest away drove off the defenders of 
the battlements with a hail-storm of arrows and leaden ball, those close to 
the tower hammered it with the rams ; but all in vain. The Parisians poured 
streams of boiling oil, wax, and molten pitch upon the enemy ; their 
catapults hurled huge rocks which crushed the assailants’ screens and 
shields, and let down iron hooks which tore away the coverings and made 
the enemy a target for their arrows. Three blazing ships floated down to the 
bridge, were stopped by the abutting stone piles, and could not set it on fire. 


This hopeless resistance had lasted for more than two months when a 
sudden rise of the river carried away, on the night of February 6th, 886, a 
portion of the “Petit-Pont.” The Northmen immediately rushed upon the 
tower on the left bank, now cut off from the city. Only twelve men were 
stationed there, but they held out for a whole day and then retired, still 
fighting, to the wreckage of the bridge. Finally they surrendered on the 
promise that their lives would be saved, but as soon as the barbarians got 
hold of these brave men they put them to death. One of them, of gigantic 
frame, appeared to be a chief, and the Northmen decided to spare him ; but 
he begged to share the fate of his companions. ” You will never get ransom 
for my head,” he told them, and so forced them to kill him. 


Meanwhile reports of the Parisians’ courage had spread over the land and 
others were emboldened to emulate their example. Several pirate bands 
which had left the siege were beaten ; the counsellor of the emperor 
Charles, Duke Henry, succeeded even in getting relief into the besieged 
town, but the pagans still maintained the blockade. Misery became extreme 
in the city and many people died. Bishop Gozlin and the count of Anjou ” 
passed to the Lord.” The brave count Eudes managed to make his way out 
and went to hasten the emperor’s arrival, and when he saw the latter started, 
went back to his besieged people. The promised relief finally appeared, 
Duke Henry at its head. Wishing to reconnoitre the situation himself the 
duke advanced too near, and his horse fell into one of the Northmen’s pits. 
Here he was killed and those who had come with him were disbanded. Paris 
was once more left to its fate. The Northmen now believed that despair 
reigned there, and that they could have the people at little cost. They began 
a general attack, but the walls covered with valiant defenders proved 
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insurmountable. They then tried to fire the door of the great tower, by 
heaping up against it a great wooden pile, but the Parisians made a sud-den 
sortie and drove back the assailants and the fire at the same time. 


At the end of long months, Charles finally arrived with his army on the 
heights of Montmartre. The Parisians, filled with ardour, awaited the signal 
of combat, when the news came to them that the emperor had bought with 
money the withdrawal of their half vanquished enemy and given the 
barbarians permission to ” winter ” in Burgundy, that is to say, to ravage 
that province. They at least refused to be a party to this shameful 
agreement, and when the Northmen’s ships presented themselves at the 
bridges they refused to let them jjass. The pirates had to drag their boats 
upon the shore and made a wide detour in order to avoid the heroic city 
(November, 886). The brave people of Sens imitated the courage of the 
Parisians and resisted the Northmen for six months. 


In that year Paris gloriously won its title of capital of France ; and its chief, 
the brave count Eudes, laid the foundation of the first national 
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djrnasty. The contrast between the courage of the little city and the 
cowardice of the emperor turned everyone against the unworthy prince. 6 
On all sides he was accused of indolence and incapacity. A great weakness 
of body and spirit had come over him. The vassals wanted an able and 
active king. 


Those of Germany and Lorraine, assembled at Tribur, near Mainz, in 887, 
pronounced Charles’ deposition “because he was lacking,” says the Annals 
of St. Waast, “in the necessary strength to govern the empire.” The feeble 
and unfortunate emperor suffered the fate of the ” do-nothing ” 
Merovingian kings. He was shut up in the monastery of Reichenau, on Lake 
Constance, and died in about two mouths.’ The empire of Charlemagne 
was irrevocably dismembered ; its pieces served to form seven kingdoms— 


France, Navarre, Cisjurane Burgundy, Transjurane Burgundy, Lorraine, 
Italy, and Germany. 


THE FEUDAL REGIME 


But it was not only the empire that was dismembered ; it was also the realm 
and royalty itself. At the close of Charlemagne’s reign, feudalism was not 
yet founded, but it was almost completely established at the death of 
Charles the Bald a half century afterwards. And this was because the 
progress of feudal institutions was singularly hastened by the historical 
events we have just been studying. 


Royal authority at the end of Charles the Bald’s reign was ruined, as it had 
been under the later Merovingians, for the same reasons and in the same 
fashion. The king had no more money and he had no more land to give 
away. He tried to take from the church, but the church resisted. The bishops 
assembled in council at Meaux and at Paris in 846, in the early years of the 
reign, advised Cliarles the Bald to send 7nissi dominici to make a thorough 
investigation of the lands of the royal fisc, which had been usurped. ” You 
must not,” they told him, ” let a state of poverty, which does not accord 
with your dignity, push your magnificence to do things you would not wish 
to do. You cannot have attendants to serve you in your house, unless you 
have the means to pay them.” Here we see royalty reduced to indigence. 
The king himself recognised it. ” We wish,” he said, one day, ” to 
determine, with the advice of our faithful, how we may live in our court 
honourably and without poverty, as our predecessor did.” 


Since the reign of Charles the Bald, public authority had disappeared. The 
kingdom, ravaged by the Northmen, the Bretons, and the Aquitanians, was 
in the throes of brigandage. Brigandage had sunk so deeply into the customs 
of the country that oaths were exacted from freemen not to attack houses or 
to conceal robbers. In his twenty-third capitulary (857) the king, after 
speaking of the infinite evils caused not only by the incursions of the 
pagans, but also by the vagabondage of some of his own royal subjects, 
orders the bishops, counts, and missi to call together general meetings 
which everyone without exception must attend. The bishop was to read to 
the gathei-ing the precepts of the Gospels, the fathers, and the prophets 
against brigandage. The capitulary itself furnished quotations from Christ, 


the prophet Isaiah, St. Augustine and St. Gregory. If these were not 
sufficient the bisliop was to add all those he might find himself. He was 
also to threaten all hardened sinners with anathema, and to explain to them 
what a terrible punishment it was. On their own side the counts and missi 
were to read the laws of Charles and of Louis against brigandage. 
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If these readings had no effect the guilty man was threatened with the 
sentence of the bishops and the prosecution of the judges. If he showed 
contempt for the one or the other he could be summoned to the king’s 
presence. If he refused to come he would be excluded from the holy church, 
on earth 


A Norman Church, France 


as well as in heaven. He would be pursued until driven from the realm. But 
to this there must be a public force, and such existed no longer ; and this is 
why the king was compelled to replace it with sermons and threats of hell. 
In no age of history did the weak have more need of protection than in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, and this is why the last freemen disappeared 
throughout a large portion of Gaul, especially north of the Loire. 
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After having fled for a long time at the approach of the pagans to the forest, 
among the wild beasts, some stout-hearted had turned their heads and 


refused to abandon all they had without some attempt at defence. Here and 
there in mountain gorges, at river fords, or on the hill overlooking the plain, 
walled strongholds were raised up where the brave and the strong held their 
own. An edict of 862 directed the counts and the king’s vassals to repair 
their old castles and to build new ones. The country was soon covered with 
these strongholds against which invaders often flung themselves in vain. A 
few defeats taught these bold people prudence, and they dared not venture 
so far amid these fortresses which had sprung out of the ground on all sides, 
and the new invasion, now made hazardous and difiicult, came to an end in 
the following century. The masters of these castles became later the terror 
of the country side they had helped to save. Feudalism so oppressive in its 
age of decadence had its legitimate term. All power is raised up bY its good 
services and falls by its abuses. These hedged and walled-in castles were 
places of refuge from the Northmen, but often also they became nests of 
brigands. However, little by little, out of the chaos came a new order of 
things. 


We have seen how the king and his nobles assured themselves of the 
services of a greater or less number of men by giving them benefices or 
rather taking these men under their protection by making them their vassals. 
One might be a beneficiary without being a vassal or a vassal without being 
a beneficiary ; in the days of Charles the Bald there were vassals who held 
no land. These were the vagi homines, so often mentioned in the prince’s 
edicts — brigands in search of fortune and who transferred their loyalty 
from one noble to another at their pleasure. It was to remedy these disorders 
and to organise these unruly members of society that Charles the Bald 
ordered every freeman to choose a lord and remain faithful to him. 


Doubtless it happened more often than otherwise that the man who received 
a piece of land made himself a vassal of the man who gave it to him, but the 
two states finally became much confused. One might be at the same time 
both beneficiary and vassal, and take upon himself the very narrow 
obligations of one and the other condition. Indeed after a property had been 
held for several generations by men who inherited their obligations together 
with the land, it seemed as if the fief carried its rights and duties with it and 
communicated them to those that held it. In the end the property, which 
always remained, was considered rather than the men, who came and went. 


It was no longer the weak man who bound himself to the strong one but the 
little acreage to the great domain, and certain formalities symbolised this 
new relation. The land became his in a manner to replace itself in the hands 
of the great landlord, in the shape of a clod of sod or the branch of a tree, 
which the petty proprietor brought himself. This land, so b”rdened with 
obligations, was the fief. 


When France became covered with fiefs each property had its own 
organisation ; it had its lord, great or small, and there was no land without 
its lord. Whoever had no land had no condition, for there was no lord 
without his land. Certain relations were established between the different 
fiefs — there were some which were dominant and others which were 
dominated. The dominant fiefs were those of the dukes and the counts, who 
assumed all the power which roj-alt}- had delegated them and who ruled as 
petty kings over their duchies and counties. Their vassals and the latters’ 
sub-vassals depended upon them before depending upon the king. As for 
the dukes and counts, they were the vassals of the king, but as the feudal 
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hierarchy developed, the obligation of the vassal became, as a matter of 
fact, less strict. The duke of Burgundy’s vassals obeyed him ; of course the 
duke of Burgundy would not make the mistake of disobeying the king. 


Such was the great revolution accomplished at the end of the ninth and iu 
the tenth century. After the deposition of Charles the Fat appeared the great 
fiefs whose names we find over and over again throughout the whole of 
French history. The duke of Gascony owned all the country south of the 
Garonne, and the counts of Toulouse, Auvergne, Perigord, Poitou, and 
Berri, the district between the Garonne and the Loire. To the east and north 
of the latter river everything belonged to the count of Forez, the duke of 
Burgundy, the duke of France, and to the counts of Flanders and Brittany 
who exercised their royal rights over the land. To the kings remained only a 
few towns which he had not yet been constrained to give away in fiefs. 


THE CHURCH 


In the ninth century royalty fell and feudalism arose ; the former had lost its 
strength, the latter had not yet acquired that which it was soon to have. The 
church alone had all the power. She wanted nothing — the authority in 
knowledge and morality, the ardent faith of the people, rich domains — in 
fact, while everything was breaking up and civil and political society going 
to pieces, the ecclesiastical body showed its unity and its healthy condition 
in the fifty-six councils which were held in the reign of Charles the Bald 
alone. The bishops, reasoning on the right of the church to interfere in the 
conduct of every man guilty of sin in order to correct and punish him, 
arrived logically at the pretension that they could depose kings and dispose 
of their crowns. They were not only the ministers of religion, but partici- 
patedsat the time in the administration of public affairs. Since Charlemagne, 
who btought them into the government of his empire, they may be found 
tak-ing part in all affairs and speaking everywhere with authority. These 
were they who degraded and re-established Louis le Debonnaire, who told 
at Fontenailles on which side justice lay. In 859 Charles the Bald, 
threatened with deposition by some of the bishops because he violated his 
own laws, could find nothing further to reply to this assumption of authority 
than that ” having been consecrated and anointed with the holy chrism, he 
could not be overthrown on his throne, nor supplanted by anyone without 
being heard and judged by the bishops who had crowned him king.” This 
right Archbishop Hincmar, of Rheims, the most illustrious personage of his. 
day, had haughtily claimed. 


This power of the church was a fortunate thing in these days, when might 
made right, for she alone found herself in a position to keep alive the idea 
that justice was above strength ; and to oppose the aristocratic principle of 
the feudal organisation, she put forward that of the brotherhood of man. In 
place of hereditary primogeniture which prevailed in civil society, she 
practised election for herself and proclaimed the rights of the intellect. If the 
prerogative of deposing kings which she claimed was a usurpation of 
temporal authority it must be recognised that the latter had no antidote but 
the sacerdotal power, and the weak and oppressed no other security than the 
protection of the churches. When Lothair II, king of Lorraine, put away 
without reason Queen Thietberga in order to marry Waldrada, Pope 


Nicholas I took up the poor, betrayed, outraged woman’s cause, and at the 
risk of persecution established her rights. While law was impotent and 
opinion without strength, it is well that somewhere there existed an avenger 
of outraged morality.” 
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Eight kings shared in the division of the empire through the deposition of 
Charles the Fat. In France it was Eudes, count of Paris, who had just 
defended that town against the Normans and whose glory was heightened 
by-contrast with the ignominious conduct of Charles the Fat. 


The accession of Count Eudes was an important fact, although 
overestimated perhaps, if one wishes to regard it as a bridge between Gaul 
and France and between the Franks and the French. It was not the beginning 
of a revolution of which he was the consummation ; nor yet a point of 
departure, for it was Frenchmen rather than Angevins who fought with 
Robert the Strong at Brissarthe. However, apart from the fact itself, the 
reign of the first French king was certainly important. The Normans, turned 
loose upon Burgundy by Charles the Fat, had gone still further ; they threw 
themselves upon Champagne which they were proceeding to ruin with fire 
and sword when the new king attacked them in the defiles of the Argonne, 
near Montfaucon. A brilliant victory made a worthy beginning to his reign, 
but that was all. Wearied by the fruitless struggle, occupied elsewhere by 
the anxieties which Aquitaiue gave him where through race jealousy his 
“usurpation,” as the monks of that time and the seventeenth century 
historians called it, had not been recognised, and at a time when they placed 
at the head of acts, Christi regante: rege nullo (“in the reign of Christ and 
absence of the king”). Eudes finally adopted the Carlovingian policy and 
drove the Normans back with his purse. What brought about his ruin was 
that he broke too abruptly with the feudalism that made him king. His 
cousin Vaucher rebelled against royal authority. Eudes could not understand 
that this authority was no longer anything but a phantom, even in his hands, 
and he had his cousin’s head cut off after obtaining his submission. The 


people deplored the light-hearted nonentity of a Carlovingian king, but a 
faction which formed in favour of young Charles the Simple, youngest son 
of Louis the Stammerer, waxed in strength until the former count of Paris 
was obliged to capitulate. He admitted his rival to a sort of partnership and 
at his death the kingdom of France returned to Germanic dominion, if we 
can admit, that it is still possible to recall the Austrasian origin of Charles 
the Simple (898). 


Under this reign the people were finally delivered from the long Norman 
invasion, which stopped of its own accord, and by act of the invaders rather 
than resistance of the invaded. Since the time the Norman vassals collected 
at the mouth of the Seine, the country round about had been nothing but a 
desert, towns abandoned, villages in ashes ; one could travel whole leagues 
without even hearing a dog bark. Since there was nothing more to be got 
they ran the risk of dying by hunger. The Normans finally perceived with 
their positive spirit that it was better to take possession of the land than to 
pillage its ruined inhabitants, and that it was worth more to make these rich 
territories valuable than to get sustenance from their ruins. Thenceforth 
everything was changed. The fleets from the north brought colonists instead 
of pirates, and the peasants found in their midst a protection which they 
could not have gotten anywhere else. 


The new plan had been in operation for some time when a great emigration 
was determined upon in the north, omng to the subjection of all the chiefs 
under one head. The movement set out in the direction of Neustria under 
the leadership of RoUo, the famous sea-king — one of those who had 
assisted at the siege of Paris in the days of Charles the Fat, and had 
established a fixed home in that country. For some years the new-comers 
kept 
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up their old practises. They burned St. Martin of Tours, and went to 
Bourges and killed the bishop. Rollo reappeared before the towers of the 


chatelet. Finally he came to an understanding with Charles the Simple, who 
gave him his daughter Gisela in marriage and raised him to the rank of the 
feudal barous, by legalising his seizure of Neustria. Rollo became duke of 
Normandy, and the king of France’s vassal, not without making the latter 
often feel that he troubled himself little about the nominal suzerainty. When 
the time for doing homage came and they wished him to do it in the Carlo 
vingian manner, by kissing the sovereign’s foot, “No, by God,” exclaimed 
the proud sea-king, and he signed to one of his soldiers to kiss the royal foot 
for him. But the soldier, not less proud, seized Charles’ foot and put it to his 
lips without kissing it. The king fell back and his people remained dumb 
and motionless amid the laughter of Rollo and his companions’ (912). The 
barbaric traits of the Normans did not prevent their quickly assimilating the 
semi-civilisation they found in their new country. Normandy was soon the 
most prosperous and best policed province in the kingdom. As Ordericus 
Vitalis* says, a child could have crossed it in safety, a purse full of gold in 
his hand. There runs a tale that one day while hunting Rollo hung his gold 
bracelets on a tree and they remained there two years without anyone’s 
daring to touch them. 


Charles the Simple lost no time in indemnifying himself for the cession of 
Neustria by the acquisition of Lorraine which became his on the death of 
Louis the Child, son of the emperor Arnulf ; but he did not pi-otit long by 
this addition to his realm. He had made a favourite of a person of low 
degree, a man named Haganon. Haganon, more solicitous than his master to 
uphold the royal dignity, soon displayed the desire of raising it, to his own 
profit, from the state of subjection in which it was kept by the powerful 
nobles. Two of the latter presented themselves four days in succession to 
speak with the king and waited in vain at the door of his bedchamber. They 
finally went away thoroughly angry, saying that Haganon would soon be 
king with Charles, or Charles a man of low condition with Haganon. Of 
these two noblemen, one was Henry the Fowler, or the Saxon, king of 
Germany, and the other Robert, duke of France, brother of the late king 
Eudes. 


In 920, at a court held at Soissons, the nobles assembled together, all broke 
the blades of straw and threw them on the ground at the feet of Charles the 
Simple, declaring that they disowned him as their king. Each took his 


departure at once, and Charles remained alone on the spot where the 
assemblage had met. There followed two years of hesitation, at the end of 
which Robert, duke of France, caused himself to be proclaimed king in the 
cathedral of Rheims by his vassals and those of his son-in-law, Rudolf of 
Burgundy. Charles having retired to Lorraine, the new king prepared to seek 
him as far as the foot of the Ardennes. He did not anticipate any resistance, 
but Haganon purchased the services of a band of Normans, living along the 
Maas, which Charles led in person into Robert’s domains. A battle took 
place on the plain of St. Medard (Soissons) near the Aisne (92.3). Robert, 
throwing his long white beard over his coat of arms, seized his banner and 
flung himself into the mSlee. He fell upon Fulbert, his rival’s standard- 
bearer, when Charles cried out, “Take care, Fulbert.” The 


[‘ “In this unseemly manner,” says White,e “the pirate of the Baltic, and 
worshipper of the almost forgotten Odin, took his place among the Christian 
chivalry of Europe as duke of Normandy and one of the twelve peers of 
France.” On his conversion Rollo took the name of Robert. ] 
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standard-bearer, turning, dodged the blow which Robert was aiming, and 
cleft the duke’s head with liis sword. Charles the Simple gained nothing by 
this. Robert’s son, Hugh, hastened up with his brother-in-law, Heribert de 
Vermandois, and remained to the end master of the battle-field, strewn with 
eighteen thousand dead. 


Of the two men who had claimed the title of king that morning, one lay cold 
in death, the other was dethroned by defeat. Robert’s son sent to consult his 
sister Emma, wife of Rudolf of Burgundy, to know what he 


should do with the crown on his hands. Emma replied that she would prefer 
to kiss the knees of her husband rather than those of her brother, and Rudolf 
was made king (July 13th, 923). 


ifliie 


The aged RoUo was now minded of the homage which he had formerly 
held so cheaply, and as faithful vassal loudly declared himself the protector 
ofthe vanquished king. Doubtless he preferred such a sovereign as Charles 
the Simple to a connection with that powerful house of the dukes of France, 


_^ AWA? moved everything at their 


LA-A SAAW?-ATBy’ Tv trA~MMAAMAM pleasure. Unfortunately he did “f- 
MKAJgMMfe^&ia “AwN3;A1ffi!H ‘^”* have the king in his hands. 


Charles had taken refuge at Bonn with the king of Germany, the same 
Henry the Fowler whom he had once kept waiting at his own door. He 
wished now to make use of the services of Heribert of Vermandois, who 
The king sought Count Heribert at the gates of St. Quentin, where the latter 
knelt and kissed the king’s knee. The count’s son refused to do the same and 
Heribert took him by the neck and forced him to kneel. Then he conducted 
the king into St. Quentin and entertained him with great magnificence. But 
the next day he had him seized in the night and conducted to Chateau 
Thierry, whence they carried him to the tower of Peronne. Heribert then 
marched with Rudolf agaijist the Normans, who were with great difficulty 
driven back from the Ile-de-France and Beauvoisis. Rudolf believed himself 
mortally wounded during an encounter in Artois and the inhabitants of Laon 
saw him carried into their city on a barrow. RoUo died a short time 
afterwards, leaving as successor his son, William Longsword. 


The count of Vermandois had not undertaken this piece of treachery for 
nothing, and had already obtained the archbishopric of Rheims for his son, 
a child of five years. They placed the boy on a table in the presence of the 
bishops, and after stammering a few words of catechism, he was 
consecrated with the approbation of the onlookers. But even this did not 
satisfy the father’s ambition, who demanded the county of Laon for himself. 
Rudolf, 


Rudolf, King of France 


swore to replace him on the throne. 
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who was finding his restless and dangerous auxiliary too powerful, feared 
perhaps the fate of Charles the Simple, and met the demand with a refusal. 
Thereupon Heribert dragged Charles from prison, clothed him in rich 
raiment, and took him to the court of William Longsword, who saluted him 
as king. This was all that was needed to decide Rudolf, who ceded the 
county of Laon, and Charles was put back in Peronne. But when Heribert 
tried to commence the same game again, Rudolf this time took up arms and 
pressed him so hotly that he was obliged to flee to Germany. There now 
remained to him nothing but Peronne, but Henry the Fowler, the count of 
Flanders, and the duke of Lorraine interfered ; Rudolf gave him back his 
possessions and died soon after without a male heir (936). Charles the 
Simple had preceded him by a few years to the tomb (929). The vacant 
throne was for a second time at the disposition of the duke of France, who 
did not want it, since he found it much pleasanter to remain peacefully in 
real possession, pre-eminent as he was among the feudal lords, than to 
plunge himself into interminable controversies by placing on his head a 
crown which had become the target for so much contention. Rudolf’s 
enemies, of whom we have mentioned but a small part, had much reason to 
support the duke in this resolution. Hugh now remembered that at the time 
of the fall of Charles the Simple the latter’s wife Odgiwe had taken to 
England their son Louis, then a child, but now, after thirteen years of exile, 
entering upon his sixteenth year. Hugh congratulated himself on his great 
mind and went after him. 


THE LAST CARLOVINGIAKS (936-987 A.D.) 


Louis IV, surnamed Louis d’Outre-Mer on account of his long sojourn on 
the other side of the Channel, occupied the throne eighteen years, but his 
reign was one long humiliation. Hugh exploited his generosity to the king, 
as Heribert had done about his treachery, and scarcely got him to the shores 


of France than he dragged him to the duchy of Burgundy and made Louis 
invest him with it ; and moreover Louis had the chagrin of seeing that his 
act was useless. Hugh the Black, Rudolf’s brother, bravely defended his 
heritage. The royal signature served nothing to the duke of France who, 
armed as he was, could only snatch a few shreds from the duchy of 
Burgundy. Thwarted in his ambition he turned to other things and 
demanded the county of Laon. Following Rudolf’s example, Louis refused 
this demand, but for a still more powerful reason. The county of Laon was 
the sole domain left the crown through the usurpations of feudalism. Louis, 
who would have been nothing more than a stranger in his kingdom if this 
were taken from him, preferred a one-sided struggle. Fortunately for him, 
the emperor Otto came to his rescue, but not before he was besieged in his 
own city, and deserted by his most faithful partisans. The presence of the 
imperial army saved him from disaster, but Otto when he went home did 
not leave him any the stronger. Incapable of holding his own so close to the 
duke of France, Louis appeared before the people of Aquitaine, always 
favourably disposed towards the Carlovingian kings, since they had nothing 
to fear from them and had shown no more preference for the kingship of 
Duke Rudolf than they had for that of Count Eudes. Well received 
everywhere, Louis nevertheless encountered but a sterile compassion, and 
must have thought himself fortunate in that the duke of France, become 
more formidable than ever since the death of Heribert de Vermandois, was 
willing to await an occasion of revolt or rather of war. 
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Meanwhile William Longsword had met a tragic end, assassinated by 
Arnulf, count of Flanders, after an interview on one of the islands of the 
Somme, in December, 942. He left one son named Richard, only ten j-ears 
old. The moment was now favourable for Louis to assert the royal authority, 
inactive in his hands. He appeared at once in Rouen, received the homage 
of the young Richard, and made himself the child’s guardian. The people 
uearlj’ besieged the house in which he lodged when they learned that he 
intended to take the boy back to Laon, but a few tactful words calmed 
everything. But once he had the young duke in his palace he used no more 
caution. The child, separated from all his Norman attendants, even from his 
tutor, found himself in truth a captive. The people who looked after him 
were severely reprimanded on one occasion for having taken him outside 
the city on a hunt for birds. Evidently the king’s intention was to strengthen 
the royal crown by putting it under the protection of the ducal cro\Ti of 
Normandy. Osmond, Richard’s tutor, cut this dream short by a bold 
stratagem. Disguised as a groom he managed to get near his pupil, 
eiweloped him in a bale of hay, and carried him thus on his shoulders to the 
outskirts of Laon, where horses were waiting. Touched to the quick Louis 
d’Outre-Mer appealed to the ambition of Hugh of France and proposed to 
share Normandy with him if he would help get it back. Hugh agreed, but 
scarcely was Louis established in Normandy than he forgot his promises 
and sent the duke back to Paris. But the king paid dearly for this breach of 
faith. At news of the subjection with which their Neustrian brothers were 
threatened, the Northmen sent a large fleet under the command of Harold, 
the Dane. A battle took place on the banks of the Dive, not far from Rouen, 
in which the French were completely routed (945). Louis, wandering 
swordless through the country at the will of his horse, whose bridle had 
been cut by sword-blows, met a soldier from Rouen who, anxious for the 
king’s safety, concealed him on an island in the Seine, where however he 
was discovered. The king’s liberty was negotiated with great show by Hugh 
of France, who finally got him out of the Normans’ hands. Great was the 
surprise when the end of this fine devotion became known. From his 
Noi’man prison Louis entered another which Hugh was determined he 
should not leave until he gave up the city and county of Laon. After this last 
misfortune Louis seemed less a king than a ruined lord. He filled the 


German court with his plaints, wrote to the pope, and summoned councils. 
Councils, pope, and emperor all failed before Hugh’s will. Finally tired of 
the fight, and knowing well that Louis would be none the more formidable 
with it, Hugh gave the county back to the king, who did not enjoy it for 
long. Four years later, while pursuing a wolf on the road from Rheims to 
Laon, Louis’ horse threw him and he died from the fall (954). 


Louis IV (From an old print) 
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Hugh had obtained a part of Burgundy on the return of Louis d’Outre-Mer ; 
he now made use of the accession of Louis’ son Lothair, to have Aquitaine 
given him. But this time again, the royal sanction was powerless. William, 
duke of Aquitaine, received the invader in arms, and the war lasted for two 
years, when the duke of France died. He had named two kings and 
permitted a third to reign. Hugh Capet, his eldest son, inherited the duchy of 
France, and at the same time his father’s great influence, which he used in 
more moderate fashion. 


He never came into hostility with Lothair throughout the latter’s whole 
reign. He looked on quietly while the king was active in the east, west, and 
north, trying to get his hands on Normandy, seizing some territory from the 
count of Flanders, which he had to give back, and making military 
excursions into Lorraine as far as the borders of Germany. This fruitless 
activity, this restless desire to attempt hopeless conquests, was in singular 
contrast with Hugh Capet’s power of repose. One would have said that the 
latter divined the future and that he disdained to forestall fortune by a single 
step in the belief of what would come to him. 


In all this empty reign there is but one event that oifers anything of interest. 
During an expedition in Lorraine (978), the principal object of his 


covetousness, Lothair came unexpectedly upon Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), 
where Otto II was then staying. The emperor was about to sit down to table 
when the arrival of the king of France forced him to flee, and Lothair ate 
the dinner prepared for Otto. Otto swore to sing to him beneath the walls of 
Paris such a Halleluiah as the king had never heard; and what seemed like 
an angry piece of bravado was really carried out. The emperor appeared 
with sixty thousand men upon the heights of Montmartre after having 
ravaged the country around Rheims, Laon, and Soissons, and caused to be 
intoned by a number of clerks the Halleluiah with which he had threatened 
Parisian ears, and in the chorus of which this whole army joined. i Paris was 
avenged for this din ; for in crossing the Aisne, swollen by storms, on his 
return. Otto lost his booty, baggage, and all his rearguaixl (980). It is true 
that he carried away with him the remembrance of the most formidable 
psalmody of which history makes mention, and the honour of having 
planted his lance in one of the gates of Paris ; but these were rather 
frivolous achievements for the son of Otto the Great, and his Halleluiah 
would certainly have produced much more effect had he taken his sixty 
thousand men to sing it at Rome./ 


The campaign, however, was successful in having raised mutual disgust 
between Lothair and Hugh Capet, the latter finding himself exjiosed to 
incursions and ravage from the idle ambition and provocation of Lothair, 
who was unable to support him by any force ; while Lothair, on his side, 
saw that Hugh merely protected his own territories, without caring for Laon 
or Lorraine. Lothair, therefore, became reconciled to Otto, held a meeting 
with him on the Maas, and, as the price of the emperor’s friendship, waived 
his pretensions to Lorraine, at which his followers’ hearts corda Francorum, 
says the Chronicle of St. Denis,j were much saddened. If the descendant of 
Charlemagne gave up his claims upon Lorraine to Otto, it was idle for Hugh 
Capet to remain in hostility with the German emperor. The latter, after his 
pacification with Lothair, had gone to Italy ; thither Hugh Capet sent, 
proffering friendship and alliance with Otto. The reply was an invitation to 
the duke to visit the emperor in Italy : a request with which Hugh Capet 


[1 It must be stated that this incident, though related by many historians, is 
based solely upon tradition. | 
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complied, to the great anxiety and suspicion of Lothair, who, according to 
Richer,*; used every effort to have Hugh’s return intercepted. The latter felt 
it necessary to pass the Alps in the disguise of a groom, and thus returned to 
his duchy. 


Otto IT expired in 982. Henry of Bavaria claimed the throne, setting aside 
the right of the future Otto III, a boy of but five years of age ; and Lothair, 
alive to every opportunity of gaining Lorraine, leagued with Henry, and 
undertook an expedition to the Rhine. The people of the country were, 
however, hostile to him, and he retreated with some difficulty. In the 
following year he was more fortunate ; aided by Heribert of Tro3-es, he 
succeeded in winning possession of the strong town of Verdun, from the 
walls of which he repelled all the efforts of the Lorraine chiefs to expel him. 
A gleam of prosperity thus shone upon Lothair, when death carried him off 
in 986. His eldest son, who had been crowned by anticipation several years 
previous, succeeded to the hopeful position of his father. Even Hugh Capet 
seemed inclined to restore his friendship and protection, as the first act of 
the young king was, in concert with the duke, to march to the reduction of 
the archiepiscopal town of Rheims. 


It is considered by M. Thierry, who has been in general followed by modern 
French historians, that the principal cause which about this time led to the 
enthronement of Hugh Capet as king of France or of the French, in place of 
the Carlovingian princes, was the antipath}- of race, and especially that of 
French against Germans, which prompted the chiefs and the population of 
the central provinces to throw off the yoke of the Germans, which the 
Lorraine or Belgian princes were to a certain degree. A study of the records 
and chronicles of the time does not lead to this conclusion. On the contrary, 
they prove beyond a question that the personages and the party which were 
most influential in awarding the crown definitively to Hugh Capet were 
precisely Belgian or Lorraine, and attached moreover to German interests. 


Hitherto the Carlovingian princes had maintained their hold and influence 
in their own circumscribed territories by the support of the archiepiscopal 
church of Rheims, which maintained its jealousy both of the duke of Paris 
and of the German emperor, labouring at the same time to save and to 
recover its church property, as best it might, from the counts ever ready to 
despoil it. 


Adalbero, son of Godfrey, count of the Ardennes, had been promoted to that 
see, and had laboured to reform and restore it. The prelate Adalbero was not 
what his predecessor had been, a devoted partisan of the Carlovingian 
princes. He saw that they were too weak to protect the church, especially 
that of Rheims, which, situated between the frontiers of two great nations, 
was continually the spoil of both. Adalbero, connected with all the German 
noblesse and princely families of Lorraine, was for preserving that province 
for the young emperor Otto ; and his letters of exhortation written by 
Gerbert, addressed to all the prelates and counts of the border region, 
entreat them to resist all the efforts of Lothair and Louis, whilst 
recommending that they make a friend of Hugh, duke of France. 


Policy so hostile to them on the part of the prelate of Rheims excited the 
inveterate enmity of the Carlovingian princes ; and, at length, Louis 
marched to reduce Rheims with an army that Adalbero could not for the 
moment resist, for he gave hostages to answer for his conduct before an 
assembly that was to be convened. The prelate did this, apparently, in 
connivance with Hugh Capet, between whom and Adalbero there was in all 
probability an early agreement to aim at the setting aside of the Carlo- 
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vingians, and the division between the German emperor and Hugh Capet of 
the countries between France and Lorraine. The great obstacle to the 
completion of such a scheme, young king Louis, was at this very time 
carried off.? As the result of a fall from a horse ” he was seized with a great 
pain in his liver and a burning fever ; much blood flowed from his nose and 
throat ” ; he died May 21st, 987. Such is the simple account of the 
contemporary, Richer.* But if Adhemar de Chabannes ‘ and other more 
recent chroniclers are to be believed Louis died ” the same death as his 
father, of a poisoned draught given by his wife.” This more dramatic 
tradition has prevailed with the greatest number. The multitude were not 
willing to believe that so famous a dynasty could have come to an end by a 
burning fever or a commonplace accident. Both father and son died most 
opportunely for Hugh Capet, and what we know of the moral tone of that 
century allows us to suspect anything : but the testimony of Richer lends all 
the more weight to Hugh’s justification, since the monk of Rheims is a 
partisan of the ancient dynasty and not of the Capets. ‘i 


The meeting of chiefs and prelates ali-eady summoned at Compiegne to 
hear Louis’ accusation of Adalbero took place. But no accuser appeared. 
Charles the uncle of Louis held aloof. By his conduct as lord of Cambray, 
which dignity he had accepted under the suzerainty of the emperor, he had 
alienated the clergy, the French or Franci, both of Laon and of the duchy of 
France, as well as jjublic opinion in general. He had made a lowly marriage, 
lived a dissipated life, and had, in fine, but few friends. Hugh Capet took 
upon himself to absolve Adalbero of the crime laid to his charge, that crime 
being treason to the Carlovingian family, which was then in the thoughts 
and purposes of all. It was, however, judged right to defer the final decision, 
and to appoint another meeting at Senlis, where, after due reflection and 
deliberation, a solemn resolve might be made. In the interval between the 
assemblies, Charles came to remonstrate with Adalbero. The prelate 
repelled him as one given to the worst vices and the worst associates. When 
the second meeting took place at Senlis, Adalbero represented Charles as 
unworthy of the crown, which he declared had never been hereditary. And 
no doubt Adalbero, as archbishop of Rheims, had in view the example of 
Hatto, archbishop of Mainz, who, on the extinction of the German 
Carlovingians, had rendered the crown of the empire elective, and attributed 
to the church and its metropolitan the chief influence in the election. Hugh 


Capet was therefore unanimously declared king in the midsummer of 987, 
and was solemnly crowned soon after at Noyon.!/ 


CHAPTER II 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE CAPETIAN DYNASTY 


[987-1180 A.D.] 


The period of 240 j^ears — from the accession of Hugh Capet to that of St. 
Louis — is described by Sismondi i as “a long interregnum, during which 
the authority of king was extinct, although the name continued to subsist.” 
A history of France, during this period, is a history not of its monarch but of 
its nobles. And as yet these details are neither heroic nor important enough 
to be interesting. A duke had sprung up in Aquitaine, a king in Provence. 
The establishment of the Norman princes has already been narrated. 
Betwixt them and Aquitaine, Anjou obeyed a warlike count. To the north, 
the first Baldwin possessed the county of Flanders betwixt the Somme and 
tlie Maas. The duchy of Burgundy was formed in the east ; whilst that of 
Lorraine was altogether independent of France, and held by tongue as well 
as regime to the empire of Germany. Taking away these provinces from the 
map of France, a central portion will be found to remain betwixt the Loire 
and the Flemish border. Even here, however, the last Carlovingians 
possessed scarcely a castle which they could call their own. The counts of 
Paris possessed that city, as well as Orleans. The counts of Vermandois, 
whose capital was St. Quentin, at this time ruled Champagne also ; but soon 
after that province came to increase the territories of the counts of Blois. 
The only town that obeyed the last reigning descendants of Charlemagne 
was Laon, and here they usually resided, unless when obliged to take refuge 
at Rheims, under the protection of the archbishop, against the attacks of the 
surrounding nobles. 


Charles of Lorraine, the uncle of Louis V and sole heir of the 
Carlovingians, though thus prevented of his rights, was neither friendless 
nor vanquished. He soon took forcible possession of Laon and of Rheims, 


from which Hugh Capet was unable to drive him by force of arms. He 
adroitly, however, contrived to attach to his interests Ascelin, bishop of 
Laon, whom Charles, somewhat mistrusting, kept with him at Rheims. A 
conspiracy, formed by Ascelin, was attended with complete success. 
Charles was seized in his bed, and, together with his nephew, the 
archbishop of Rheims, delivered over to 
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Hugh Capet. That monarch placed his prisoners in confinement at Orleans, 
where the competitor, Charles of Lorraine, soon after died (991). 


These, if we except a long quarrel respecting the archbishopric of Rheims, 
are the sole events of the reign of Hugh Capet, which is supposed to have 
occupied nine years. Some modern historians regard the founder of the third 
dynasty of French monarchs as a hero and a master spirit, whose talents 
won for him a crown. Others, amongst whom is Sismondi,* represent him 
as a pious sluggard, indebted solely to fortune for his elevation. Both are in 
extreme. We see no proof of his heroism. But his was an iron age, in which 
the exertions of individuals had slight power in changing the course of 
events. Nor does it follow that, because he was pious, he was 
pusillanimous. He made war on the count of Montreuil, to recover the relics 
of St. Riquier, which that count had stolen. Hugh Capet compelled him to 
surrendei them, and himself bore the memorable remains on his royal 
shoidders to the abbey of the saint. Such is the account of the chroniclers. 
But if we observe that Hugh at the same time built and fortified Abbeville, 
the monarch will not seem altogethei sunk in the superstitious votary. 


” Who made thee count ? ” demanded Hugh Capet of a refractory noble, 
supposed by some to be Talleyrand, count of Angouleme. “The same right 
that made thee king,” was the bold reply. Such was the measure of the new 
monarch’s authority. The great feudatories, in consenting to place the crown 
on one of their own body, thought less of his elevation than of humbling the 
throne. Their views were sound, if they considered but themselves — short 


sighted, if they looked forward to posterity. Feudality ascended the throne 
with Hugh Capet ; and, despite the precautions or intentions of the 
founders, the head of so powerful a system could not long remain powerless 
himself. Organised as society now was in regular and successive gradations 
of inferior and superior, a supreme chief became necessary to complete the 
whole. There was something wanting to crown the structure. The nobles 
imagined to adorn it with the lifeless image of royalty. But their statue, like 
Pygmalion’s, took life as it became the object of veneration, and grew at 
length to wield its sceptre with a muscular arm. 


Hugh Capet had taken the precaution to have his son crowned and 
consecrated during his own lifetime. Thus, on the demise of the former, 
Robert IT found himself the undisputed king of France. The young monarch 
was one of those soft, domestic tempers which fate so often misplaces on a 
throne. He had married Bertha, the widow of the count of Blois, and was 
tenderly attached to her. The spouses had the misfortune to be distantly 
related, and Robert had been godfather to one of Bertha’s children by her 
former husband. The pope considered these circumstances sufficient to 
render the marriage incestuous ; and he accordingly issued a command to 
Robert, desiring him to put away Bertha, under pain of excommunication. 
The popes had erected 
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themselves into the censors of princes, and they were especially rigid in 
prohibiting the marriage of cousins. Such unions, they said, drew down 
divine vengeance, and were to be avoided, lest they should produce national 
calamities. Nor was this mere superstition on their part : it had its policy. It 
was chiefly by intermarriages that the great aristocracy at this time 
increased their territories and influence. Every obstacle thrown in the way 


of these alliances consequently checked the growth of their exorbitant 
might ; every difficulty or scruple, being in the power of the pontiff alone to 
remove, brought considerable advantage, both in revenue and respect, to the 
holy see. Robert struggled for four or five years in behalf of his legitimate 
wife, against the terrors of excommunication ; but he was at length 
compelled to yield, to chase poor Bertha from his presence, and to take 
another wife, Constance, the daughter of the count of Toulouse. With her, a 
woman of more spirit than her predecessor, Robert was less happy. The 
monarch dreaded her, and was even obliged to do his alms in secret for fear 
of her reproof. His chief amusement was the singing and composing of 
psalms, to which the musical taste of that age was confined. In a pilgrimage 
to Rome, Robert left a sealed paper on the altar of the apostles. The 
priesthood expected it to contain a magnificent donation, and were not little 
surprised and disappointed to find it to contain but a hymn of the monarch’s 
composition. The piety of Robert was most exemplary. He was anxious to 
save his subjects from the crime of perjury ; the means he took were to 
abstract privately the holy relics from the cases which contained them, and 
on which people were sworn. He substituted an ostrich’s egg, as an innocent 
object, incapable of taking vengeance on the false swearer. 


Such are the facts which we have to relate of a reign of nearly thirty-five 
years. The good king Robert slumbered on his throne, with a want of vigour 
and capacity that would have caused a monarch of the first two races to 
totter from his seat, or at least would have transferred his authority to some 
minister or powerful duke. The Capetians as yet, however, unlike the 
Carlovingians, had neither power nor prerogative to tempt the ambition of a 
usurper. The very title of king was unenvied. And whilst the sovereign led 
the choir at St. Denis, France was not the less vigorously governed by its 
independent and feudal nobility. & 


HENKY I (1031-1060 A.D.) 


Robert’s son and successor, Henry I, had first of all to sustain a family war 
against his mother, Constance, who put his young brother Robert on the 
throne. The church declared for Henry, and the famous Robert the 
Magnificent, more commonly known as Robert le Diable, duke of the 
Normans, lent him the support of his sword and secured the crown upon 


Henry’s head. Henry vanquished his brother, pardoned and granted him the 
duchy of Burgundy, the first house of which was founded by Robert. During 
this reign a famine made terrible ravage among the French and in several 
places men ate one another. Following this scourge, troops of wolves 
devastated the country, and the lords, more terrible than wild beasts, carried 
on their barbaric wars in the midst of this widespread desolation. 


The clergy with difficulty husbanded their anger in calling the vengeance of 
heaven upon this state of affairs and in affirming a multitude of miracles, 
and finally, in councils, ordered everyone to lay down his arms. They put 
forward the ” Peace of God ” in 1035. and threatened excommunication to 
those who violated so holy a decree. When the council in each province had 
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formulated this peace deacons made it known to the people assembled in 
the chui-ches. After the Gospel had been read the deacons mounted the 
pulpits and launched against infractors of the peace the following 
malediction : ” Cursed be they who aid in doing evil ; cursed be their arms 
and their horses ! may they be banished with Cain, the fratricide, with Judas 
the traitor ; with Dathan and Abiram, who descended living into hell. May 
their joy be extinguished at the sight of the holy angels as are these flames 
before your eyes.” At these words the priests who were holding lighted 
tapers threw them down and put them out, while the people, seized with 
fear, repeated with one voice, “May God thus extinguish the joy of those 
who will not accept peace and justice.” 


But passions were too rampant and ambitions, too indomitable for evil thus 
to be rooted out entirely. The Peace of God only multiplied perjurers 
without diminishingas-sassins. Five years later another law known as the ” 
Truce of God ” was substituted for it. The councils which proclaimed this 
did not try to stop the flow of all human passions but to control them and 
regulate war according to laws of honour and humanity. Recourse to force 
was no longer forbidden to those who could invoke no other law, but the 


employment of this means was submitted to wise restrictions. All military 
attack and all shedding of blood was forbidden from sunset Wednesday 
evening to sunrise Monday morning, as well as on all fast and feast days. A 
perpetual inviolability was accorded the churches, unarmed clerics, and 
monks, while the protection of the truce was extended to the peasants, their 
flocks, and implements of tillage. Promulgated first in Aquitaine, this wise 
and beneficial law was adopted throughout almost all Gaul, where the lords 
swore to observe it ; and although it was often violated and soon fell into 
desuetude, it did much good in softening the manners of the nation and was 
the finest work of the mediaeval clergy. Rumour spread that a horrible 
malady known as the “sacred fire” would punish infractors of the truce. The 
weakling king Henry, through “unreasonable pride,” was almost the only 
one to refuse to recognise it within his estates, giving as a pretext that it was 
an encroachment of the clergy upon his authority. 


This king has left no creditable impression upon history. <^ Save for a few 
expeditions into Normandy, most of which were unfortunate, he did 
nothing. In 1046 he refused the homage of the duke of Upper and Lower 
Lorraine, and even allowed the count of Flanders to declare for the emperor 
of Germany as suzerain.” 


It is said that from fear of unwittingly marrying a wife who might be allied 
to him by ties of blood, he sought one at the extremities of Europe, and 
married for his third wife the princess Anne, daughter of the grand duke 
Yaroslaff of Russia. Henry had three sons by this marriage, of whom he 
caused the eldest, Philip, to be made joint king in the last year of his life. He 
died in 1060 after a reign of twenty-nine years. >* 
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Deeds of the Great Barons 


The king did nothing, but the great lords accomplished much. Three 
especially filled France with the noise of their ambitions and their wars. 
Robert, surnamed the Magnificent by the nobles and the Devil by the 
people, had usurped the ducal crown of Normandy by poisoning his brother 
Richard II and his chief barons at a feast (1028). By force of energy and 
courage he crushed the opposition which his crime aroused and, 
uncontested sovereign of Normandy, interfered with all his neighbours. 


He upheld King Henry I against his brother, for which he received the 
French Vexin in return. He set out to oust Canute the Great from the throne 
of England for the profit of the sons of Ethelred, his cousin ; but a storm 
having driven his fleet from the English coast upon that of Brittany, he 
invaded this country and forced the duke Alain to do him homage (1033). 
In 1035 struck with remorse he went to seek peace of conscience at 
Jerusalem. While returning he died in Asia INIinor. Below Rouen, in one of 
the most beautiful positions in Normandy, you may see a liill covered with 
shape-less ruins. These are the remains of Robert le Diable’s castle, wliich, 
according to tradition, was haunted by evil spirits. The place is not far from 
the spot where John Lackland is said to have stabbed his nephew. 


The son and successor of Robert the Magnificent was William the Bastard, 
who had much to do to obtain the obedience of his vassals : the battle of 
Val-des-Dunes, near Caen (1046), finally rid him of his adversaries. King 
Henry, his suzerain, who fought that day on his side, soon found the young 
duke too powerful, and formed an alliance of all his enemies. This was the 
cause of numerous encounters between the Normans and the French 
(inhabitants of the Ile-de-France), the latter in every event sustained by the 
Angevins and the Bretons. The bloodiest of these combats was that fought 
at Mortemer in 1054. Tlie king supported by the count of Anjou had entered 
Normandy through the county of Evreux, while his brother Eudes 


penetrated the Pays de Caux with horsemen from Picardy, Champagne, and 
Burgundy. 


Duke William met this double invasion with two armies — that which 
marched against Eudes encountered, near Mortemer, the French, dispersed, 
and engaged in pillaging. The Normans killed some, took others, and put 
the rest to flight. Swift messengers bore the good news to the duke. ” When 
night had come he despatched one of his men who climbed a tree near the 
king’s camp and began to utter loud cries. The sentinels asked why he thus 
cried aloud at an unseemly hour. ‘ My name is Raoul de Ternois,’ he 
replied, < and I bring you bad news. Take your wagons and carts to 
Mortemer to carry away your friends who are dead, for the French came 
against us to test the Normans’ chivalry, and they have found it much 
greater than they liked. Eudes, their standard-bearer, has been put to flight 
in shame ; and Guy, count of Ponthieu, has been taken. All the others have 
been made prisoners or are dead, or have had great difficulty in saving 
themselves by rapid flight. Announce at once this news to the king of the 
French, on the part of the duke of Normandy.’ ” The frightened king retired 
in all haste, and Geoffrey Martel was obliged to abandon to William the 
sovereignty of Maine. 


Eudes II, count of Blois, desired to seize the kingdom of Provence and 
afterwards Lorraine, and to this reconstructed Lorraine he hoped to add the 
crown of Italy. But a battle in Barrois ended the schemes of the turbulent 
baron. Eudes was defeated and killed (1037) ; his wife alone was able to 
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recognise his body among the corpses which strewed the field, and pay the 
last honours to his remains. 


A prince against whom Eudes often fought, Fulk (Foulques) Nerra — or the 
Black — count of Anjou, was even more renowned. Thrice did he make 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land. On the last he caused himself to be drawn on 


a sledge, naked, and with rope around the neck, through the streets of 
Jerusalem, whipped the while with great blows by two valets, and crying 
with all his might, “Lord have mercy on the traitor, the perjurer Fulk.” Then 
he attempted to return on foot, but died on the way (1040). Fulk had indeed 
many crimes to expiate. Queen Constance was his niece. One day she 
complained to him of one of her husband’s favourites, and Fulk 
immediately despatched twelve knights with orders to stab the favourite 
wherever they might find him. Of his two wives, he had one burned to 
death, or according to other accounts stabbed her himself after she had been 
rescued from a precipice over which he tried to throw her; the other he 
compelled by ill treatment to retire to Palestine. His son Geoffrey Martel 
was also a fighter. He tried by force of arms in 1036 to compel his father to 
cede him the county of Anjou, but the old Fulk defeated and made him 
undergo the punishment of the harnescar. The rebel son had to travel several 
miles on all fours, a saddle on his back, to reach the count’s feet and 
implore his pardon. 


Geoffrey Martel, jealous of the duke of Normandy’s power, united with 
Henry I against him. His successors kept up this policy and the kings of 
France found the Angevin counts useful allies against the Norman duke — 
now become kings of England, at least until the moment the counts 
inherited the English crown themselves. It is related that Geoffrey Martel’s 
wife was fond of reading, but such was the scarcity of books that she was 
obliged to give two hundred sheep, five quarters of wheat, and as much rye 
and millet for a manuscript of the homilies. The beautiful cathedral of 
Angers was begun under Fulk Nerra. c 


PHILIP I (loeO-1108 A.D.) 


Philip I at the age of eight succeeded his father under the regency of 
Baldwin V, count of Flanders. The most important event of Philip’s 
minority, and one in which he took no part, was the conquest of England. 
The Norman knights were distinguished above all others by their immod- 
erate desire for warlike adventure and their brilliant exploits. Some of them, 
landing sixty years before as pilgrims on the south coast of Italy, had helped 
the besieged inhabitants of Salerno to drive off a Saracen army. Inspired by 
the success of their compatriots, the sons of a petty nobleman, Tancred de 


Hauteville, followed by a band of adventurers, wrested Apulia from the 
Greeks, Lombards, and Arabs, and sustained with success a most unequal 
struggle against the Gei’man and Byzantine emperors, who joined forces to 
exterminate them. They made prisoner the German pope Leo IX, devoted to 
the family of the emperor Henry III ; and, humbling themselves before their 
captive, obtained permission to hold their conquest as a fief of the church. 
Robert Guiscard completed the subjection of Apulia and Calabria, and his 
brother Roger conquered Sicily, and it was thus the Normans founded the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies and the pope obtained suzerainty over it. 


Norman valour was the talk of Europe, when William the Bastard, son of 
Robert the Magnificent, began to assemble an army for the conquest of 
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England. Warriors, full of confidence in his destiny, rushed from all 
directions to his standard. 1 It was several hundred years since Britain had 
been conquered by the Saxons, and the country was now under the rule of 
King Harold, whom a storm had once wrecked, before he was king, upon 
the coast of Normandy. As William’s prisoner, Harold was compelled to 
cede the Norman his rights to the throne ; and when free at this price no 
longer considered himself bound by an oath extracted under compulsion. It 
was the custom in those days to consider shipwrecked persons as delivered 
by the judgment of God to the lord of the shore on wliich the storm had cast 


them. They could be held captive and even put to torture for the sake of 
ransom. William recalled to Harold his promise, especially invoked the will 
of Edward the Confessor, the last king of England, and declared his 
willingness to abide by the decision of the church. The consistory, 
assembled at the Lateran, pronounced in William’s favour, and at the 
instigation of the monk Hildebrand awarded him the kingdom of England 
and sent him, together with a ble‘5‘5ed standard, a diploma as sov- (MCign 
of the country. A great battle fought between the two rivals near Hastings in 
1066 decided the issue. Harold lost his life ; and England, after a desperate 


The Persians introduced into Asia Minor the arts and religion which they 
received from the Assyrians. Thus the Harpy Tomb and tlie monument 
usually attributed to Harpagus at Xanthus, and other still earlier remains, 
show all the peculiarities of the sculpture of Persepolis, and at the same 
time that gradual progress in the mode of treatment — the introduction of 
action and sentiment, and a knowledge of anatomy — which marks the 
distinction between Asiatic and Greek art. Whilst there was a manifest 
improvement in the disposition of the draperies and in the delineation of the 
human form, we still remark, even in the latest works of the Persian period 
in Asia Minor, the absence of all attempt to impart sentiment to the features, 
or even to give more than the side view of the human face. 


Many architectural ornaments, known to the Assyrians, passed from them, 
directly or indirectly, into Greece. The Ionic column is an instance. We 
have, moreover, in the earliest monuments of Nineveh that graceful 
ornament, commonly called the honeysuckle, which was so extensively 
used in Greece, and is to this day more generally employed than any other 
moulding. In Assyria, as I have pointed out, it was invested with sacred 
properties, and was either a symbol or an object of worship. That the 
similarity between the Assyrian and Greek ornament is not accidental, 
seems to be proved, beyond a question, by the alternation of the lotus or 
tulip, which-ever this flower may be, with the honeysuckle, by the number 
of leaves or petals of the flower, and by their proceeding in both from a 
semicircle, supported by two tendrils or scrolls. The same ornament occurs, 
even in India, on a lath erected by Asoka at Allahabad (about B.C. 250); but 
whether introduced by the Greeks — which, from the date of the erection of 
the monument, shortly after the Macedonian invasion, is not improbable — 
or whether derived directly from another source, I cannot venture to decide. 


That the Assyrians possessed a highly refined taste can hardly be 
questioned when we find them inventing an ornament which the Greeks 
afterwards, with few additions and improvements, so generally adopted in 
their most classic monuments. Others, no less beautiful, continually occur 


struggle, be-came the conquest of the Normans. William divided the 
country into fiefs for his barons and knights, and thenceforth feudalism 
spread over England the network it had already fastened upon France, 
Germany, and Italy. 


This great event inflamed people’s spirits and disposed them to adventurous 
expeditions in distant lands. It was the forerunner of the Crusades ; although 
the latter had a nobler motive than the others, springing, as they did, from 
the enthusiasm of exalted piety. 


A great revolution was taking place at this time in the church. Nicholas II 
occupied the pontifical chair at this moment. He had for counsellor a monk 
who deplored the vices of the clergy and the degradation of the church as 
much as the encroachments of the temporal upon spiritual authority. This 
monk, this man so celebrated in ecclesiastical history, was Hildebrand. He 
resolved to deprive the princes and lords of every source of influence over 
the clergy, to strengthen the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and to raise the pope 
above the kings of the earth, hoping thus to regain for the church her virtue, 
her splendour, and all her power. Such a project of universal domination, 
which would seem like madness to-day, was in Hildebrand’s age a 
conception of genius. It was Hildebrand’s glory to have wished to free the 
church’s spiritual authority from all temporal bonds ; it 


[‘ Contemporaries assign very varied and incoherent numbers for the size of 
William’s army. One of them, Hugues de Fleury, estimates it at 150,000 


men. Modern historians have cut this down to about 60,000, which is still 
regarded by some as too high J] 
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was his mistake to have listened too much to his own ambition in trying to 
enslave the political government of the princes to ecclesiastical authority. In 
1073 Hildebrand was chosen by the people and clergy of Rome as successor 
to Pope Alexander II. He took the name of Gregory VII. 


Philip of France was leading a life filled with scandal and violence. To 
satisfy his unbridled desires he, like Henry IV of Germany, was carrying on, 
in contempt of Gregory’s prohibition, the most shameful traffic in clerical 
benefices. The angered pontiff threatened Philip with excommunication. 
The colossal structure raised by the pontiff did not perish with him ; his 
successors bound it together. He founded the universal monarchy of the 
popes upon a durable basis and on the ruling spirit of the time, and this 
domination reached a century after him, its highest point. The Crusades 
contributed powerfully to hold it together. Gregory conceived the plan of 
these, but it was not given to him to carry it out. The first of these 
memorable events took place in the time of Philip I and in the pontificate of 
Urban II. Philip was not associated with the First Crusade ; he took no part 
in any of the great enterprises \v;hich marked the age in which he lived, and 
his reign offers nothing worthy of remembrance. 


In 1071 the widow of his guardian. Count Baldwin of Flanders, was robbed 
by the latter’s brother, Robert the Frisian, and she had recourse to Philip. 
The king took up arms in her behalf and marched against Robert, but 
suffered a shameful defeat at Cassel.’ He also fought a twelve years’ war 
with William the Conqueror, but it was a war marked by no memorable 
event. William seduced Philip’s counsellors and partisans by oifering them 
great domains in England. Philip on his side promised protection to the 
discontented element among the Normans and took the part of William’s 
eldest son Robert, in revolt against his father. After a truce and during an 
illness of the duke, the king made fun of the former’s extreme fatness by 
inquiring when he exjjected to be brought to bed. William heard of this and, 
furious, swore to bring the king the candles for the churching. He 
assembled a formidable army and was setting out to ravage Philip’s estates 
when he fell ill at Rouen and died there in 1087. When he was scarcely cold 
the lords who were with him departed in haste for their castles ; his servants 


pillaged his effects, taking everything but the bed he lay on, and left the 
body of the conqueror naked on the mattress. A poor knight found it in this 
state and moved to pity covered it, at his own expense, with mourning robes 
and prepared to bury it. He had spoken the funeral service and the body was 
in the grave when a Norman named Asselin came forward and said, ” This 
ground belongs to me ; the man whose eulogy you have just pronounced 
robbed me of it. On this spot stood my father’s house, this man seized it 
against all justice and without paying a price for it. In God’s name I forbid 
you to cover the robber’s body with earth that is mine.” This is a 
memorable example of the vanity of an existence full of greatness and 
iniquity — a striking sign of the forerunner of the judgment which 
threatened, on the threshold of the other life, him who had founded his 
power on rapine and the extermination and misery of a people. This 
William, conqueror of a great realm and ravisher of immense domains in a 
foreign land, only obtained a resting-place in his native soil through pity ; 
those who assisted at his funeral had to lay the price of it upon his coffin. 


None of his three sons paid him his last duties, but waged fierce war for his 
heritage.** William Rufus succeeded to the throne in England, and his 


[1 The trouble with Robert did not end until 1076, when a treaty was made 
and the king received the homage of Flanders. ] 
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brother Robert Courte-Heuse (Court-Hose or Short-Hose) in Normandy. 
But William was not content with his portion. He invaded Normandy in 
1090, and also disturbed the peace of the French monarchy by a vigorous 
claim on the French Vexin and a war on the count of Elaine. When Robert 
joined the First Crusade he mortgaged his duchy to his brother, who 
occupied it. But William’s tenure M’as short. An arrow in the New Forest 
ended his life (1100). Robert Courte-Heuse hastened home and resumed his 
rule, but Henry I, the Conqueror’s youngest son who succeeded AVilliam 
Rufus in England, thirsted likewise for the paternal dominions. In 1104 he 


appeared in Normandy and two years later the struggle was over. At the 
battle of Tinchebray Robert lost his lands and his liberty. Normandy passed 
to the English crown.a 


The death of the Conqueror was a great cause of joy to Philip and enabled 
him to continue his indolent and scandalous career. He had married Bertha, 
daughter of Count Florent of Holland, but tired of her and shut her up while 
he eloped with Bertrade, wife of Fulk le Rechin, count of Anjou, and 
married her. Pope Urban ordered the dissolution of this marriage, and on the 
refusal to obey a council assembled at Autun in 109-4 excommunicated the 
king. Philip no longer wished to wear the external marks of royalty ; he was 
afflicted with grievous infirmities, which he recognised as the chastisement 
of God; so in 1100 he associated his son Louis with the crown, and 
thenceforth reigned only in name. A terrible fear of hell seized upon him. In 
humility he renounced burial in the sepulchre of the kings at St. Denis, and 
died in 1108 in the habit of a Benedictine monk.<i 


LOUIS THE FAT AND LOUIS THE YOUNG (1108-1180 A.D.) 


Feebleness and inertness mark the reign of the first four Capetians. In the 
successor of Philip the race began to partake in the general activity of the 
age. 


The reign of Louis VI, better known as Louis le Gros, or the Fat, began in 
the lifetime of his predecessor. He was the first French monarch that 
entertained any settled maxim of government, or whose ideas reached a sys- 
tem of policy. His predecessors had been the creatures, the followers, of 
events. Louis knew how to control these. The whole effort and aim of his 
reign was to reduce the barons of the duchy of France to obedience. His 
views did not extend to the kingdom. He prudently limited his exertions to 
the counties within or bordering upon his power. History may disdain to 
recount minutely the wars carried on by Louis against the barons of 
Montmorency, whose castle rose within view of his capital, or against the 
lords of Puiset, of Montlhery, or of Coucy, possessors of strongholds within 
a few leagues of Paris, from whence they were wont to sally forth to the 
plunder of travellers and merchants. And jet, of all the wars that adorn or 
sully the French annals, none was more wise in aim, more useful or 
important in consequences, than these petty enterprises of Louis. 


His first attempt was against the Burchards, lords of jVIontmorency, who 
were continually in quarrel with the abbaye of St. Denis ; and, if we are to 
believe the chronicles of the day, written for the most part in that famous 
convent, the Montmorencys were impious spoliators and enemies of the 
church. Louis stood forth the champion of the clergy, and brought the 
Burchards to reason. His next efforts were directed against the ch&teau of 
Montlhery and its rapacious owners, who interrupted all communication 
beti;\ixt the royal towns of Paris and Orleans, greatly to the detriment 
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of commerce and the annoyance of the townsfolk. Louis here took care to 
have a pretext also. He did not assert his royal authority and arm to avenge 
it. It was as the ally of the clergy that he subdued the Montmorencys ; it was 
as the friend of commerce, and the avenger of the plundered s, that he 
besieged Montlhery. Louis XI did not use more policy feint in his 
undermining of the aristocracy than did Louis VI ; the latter, unfortunately 
for his own fame, having only the smaller sphere of action (1101). 


Nevertheless, the name of Louis the Fat stands connected with one of the 
most important revolutions in the civil history of France, viz., the 
enfranchisement of the communes or commons, as 


the early municipalities were called. From ”’ 


him towns received their first charters ; from his reign their first liberties 
date. In some towns the bishops favoured, in some they opposed, the 
enfranchisement of the commons. The barons were, in general, averse. The 
king was obliged to wage a tedious war against the family of Coucy, which, 
by means of a fortress, kept possession of the town of Amiens. He at length 
took and razed it ; and the seigniory of the De Coucys merged in ^ the 
township of Amiens. 


It was not merely by military exploits, and by the elevation of the tiers 4tat 
or third estate, that the royal authority progressed during the reign of Louis 
VI. The judicial authority attributed to the monarch by the feudal system, 
and exercised by him in his court or council of peers, made him the arbiter 
of disputed successions. It was thus that Philip I had extended his influence 
over the province of Berri. His son Louis interfered in the quarrels of the 
house of Bourbon, where a minor struggled against the usurpation of . 
bonnais with an army in 1115, took Germigny, the principal fortress of 
Aymon de Bourbon, and compelled him to submit. Not since the early 
Carlovingians had the banners of a king of France been seen so far from his 
capital. 


The continued rivalry betwixt the Normans, or English, and the French 
excited and kept alive the warlike spirit of both nations. Henry I reigned in 
England, and also in Normandy, which he had usurped from his brother 
Robert. Louis took the part of the latter, as well as of his son William Clito ; 
and mutual wars, or rather ravages, were frequent, with intervals of peace, 
betwixt the nations. & The principal feud between Henry and Louis was 
produced by accident. 


Battle of Brenneville 


On the 20th of August, 1119, Louis and Henry found themselves 
unexpectedly face to face on the plain of Brenmule or Brenneville, three 
leagues from Les Andelys. Henry descended from the height of Verclive 
with his 
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uncle. Louis entered the Bour- 
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sons Richard and Robert, five hundred men-at-arms, and some infantry. 
Louis, seeing that what he had long desired was now approaching, marched 
straight at the enemy at the head of four hundred knights, accompanied by 
William Clito, who had taken arms to deliver his father from a long 
captivity and to win back the heritage of his ancestors. William de 
Crespigny, a Nor-man knight on Clito’s side, charged first with eighty men- 
at-arms, penetrated as far as King Henry himself, and smote him such a 
blow on the head as, but for his cap of mail, must have split his skull ; but 
Crespigny was instantly thrown from his horse and made prisoner with 
most of his followers. The knights of the Vexin and the rest of the French 
then fell impetuously on the Anglo-Normans, and at first caused them to 
give way, but Henry’s soldiers, closing up their ranks, pressed between 
them and overthrew the assailants, who were thrown into disorder by the 
sheer force of their charge. King Louis, seeing his followers in disarray and 
anxious to effect a retreat in order to avoid an irreparable loss, fled at full 
gallop, leaving his royal banner and 140 of his knights in the hands of the 
conquerors. 


” Of nine hundred knights who were present at this battle,” says Ordericus 
Vitalis,? “there were only three killed ; for they were completely cased in 
iron and, moreover, mutually sparing one another as much from the fear of 
God as for the sake of brotherhood in arms. They concerned themselves less 
to kill the flying than to take them prisoners.” 


The king of the French, divided from his companions in his fright, lost his 
way in a forest (that of Lyons) where a peasant, who did not know him, 
guided him to Les Andelys in the hope of a large reward. King Henry 
bought the silver standard of Louis for forty marks from a man-at-arms, 
who had seized it and kept it as a witness of his victory ; but the next day he 
sent back to King Louis his horse witli its saddle, its rein, and all the royal 
trappings (Louis had apparently changed horses that he might fly without 
being recognised). And William “theling had. sent back to his cousin, 
William Clito, the palfrey which the latter had lost in the battle, with other 
presents which King Henry had thought needful for an exile. « After this 


defeat Louis had to abandon William Clito’s cause. Pope Calixtus II 
arranged a peace and Henry I embarked for England with his family and his 
court. The journey is memorable for the loss of the ” White Ship ” 
(Blanche Nef) in which the most renowned knights and the heirs of the 
most illustrious house of the Norman race, including the two sons and a 
daughter of the king, perished. One child alone remained to the bereaved 
monarch, Matilda or Maud, the wife of the emperor Henry V but afterwards 
married to Geoffrey Plantagenet, count of Anjou.a 


Another enterprise of Louis, in the year 1121, marks the rapid increase of 
the king’s influence. A few years since he had established his authority nn 
the Bourbonnais : now he extended it to Auvergne. In a quarrel betwixt the 
count and the bishop of Clermont, the latter appealed to Louis, who 
summoned the count to his supreme court, and, on his refusal to appear, 
marched with an army and subdued him, as he had previously the lord of 
Bourbon. The counts of Anjou and of Nevers aided him in the expedition. 
They felt no reluctance in carrying into effect the decrees of that court of 
peers of which they formed a part. Louis was not so fortunate in his 
treatment of Flanders as in his subjugation of Aquitaine. The Flemings, 
indeed, proved always intractable to French treatment whether of amity or 
hostility. The count of that province, perplexed and curbed by the 
frowardness of the townsfolk and the middle class, sought to taunt the 
family of Van der Straten by asserting they were serfs. One of them replied 
by cleaving the young 
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count’s skull as he knelt at prayers. There being no heir to the family of 
Flanders, Louis sought to give the county to Williana Clito (1127). This 
unfortunate prince soon after fell in an engagement ; and Flanders passed to 
Theodoric of Alsace, a descendant of Robert the Frisian (1129). Louis VI 
died in 1187. It is strange that history could find for this monarch no epithet 
save that of the Fat, at the same time that it records innumerable proofs of a 
talented mind, of an active and enterprising spirit. 


Towards the conclusion of this monarch’s reign, fortune came to reward and 
crown his efforts for the extension of the royal authority. William, count of 
Poitiers, about to undertake a pilgrimage, from which he had the 
presentiment that he never should return, offered his daughter Eleanor in 
marriage to Louis the Young, son of Louis the P’at. She was the heiress of 
her father’s possessions, which surpassed in extent and importance those of 
the king of France himself, com ising Guienne and Poitou — all the 
country, in fact, betwixt the Loire and the Adour. The mairuige was 
celebrated at Bordeaux ; and soon after it arrived tidings of the deaths both 
of the king and of the count of Poitieis Thus Louis VII, or the Young, 
succeeded to dominions and authority infiiiitel} more ample than those 
which his iathei had inherited. But the want of t.ilent in the son did away 
with all these adv.m-tages. Nevertheless he commenced his reign with 
sjairit. He chastised seveial refractory nobles, and resolved to suppoi t the 
queen’s rights to the county of Toulouse. Louis besieged that town. He 
Louis vii failed in taking it, indeed ; but the king 


of France, at the head of an army, made his name and power known for the 
first time to the inhabitants of the south. During a war carried on about the 
same time against Thibaut, count of Champagne, an accident occurred 
which had a marked effect upon the future conduct and character of Louis 
the Young. He had taken by storm the castle of Vitry, and set fire to it. The 
flames chanced to catch the neighbouring church, into which the population 
had crowded, to preserve themselves from the fury of the soldiery. It - 
Appears that they had no means of escape. Thirteen hundred men, women, 
and children perished in the conflagration. Louis was horror-struck on 
beholding the mass of half consumed bodies, and the weight of the remorse 
hung ever after ujaon him, and weighed down his spirit. It was the chief 
cause that induced him to receive the cross, and to lead that expedition to 
Jerusalem which is known in history as the Second Crusade. 


Not a single feat of arms marked the stay of Louis in Palestine, where he 
lingered till 1149, ashamed to return. The ignominy of this ill success, and 
the desertion of his followers, fell upon King Louis ; and he felt it, not to 
rally and redeem his character, but to sink under the shame. He abandoned 
the feelings of the monarch and the warrior for those of the pilgrim ; 
refused at first to undertake any enterprise against the infidels, and stole 


from Antioch to Jerusalem like a craven. If his subjects were discontented 
with such 
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weakness in their sovereign, Eleanor of Aquitaine was still more disgusted 
with such a husband : she refused longer to remain on any friendly terms 
with him. 6 On his return the king repudiated his wife, who had so 
displeased him during the crusade. [Queen Eleanor at once petitioned the 
pope for a divorce. In 1152 the pope granted her wish.] Shortly afterwards a 
new marriage transferred her duchy of Guienne to Henry Plantagenet, count 
of Anjou, duke of Normandy and heir to the English crown. When, two 
years later, Henry entered into possession of his heritage, and afterwards 
added Brittany, through the marriage of one of his sons with the only 
daughter of the count of that country, he found himself master of almost the 
whole of western France. c 


Hence dates the rivalry betwixt the kings which fills up the rest of their 
reigns. But in that age war tended more to mutual annoyance than to 
conquest : it was a livelihood to the needy, a portion to the powerful ; and 
neither were very serious or bent upon the destruction of an enemy. Feudal 
rights and supremacy were also held in high respect ; and the name of 
suzerain, though but a name, often supplied to Louis the place of the armies 
of his vassal Henry. In time the church came to fling itself into the scale. 
The persecution and murder of Thomas a Becket roused all the clergy in 
enmity to Henry, and Louis took advantage of their aid. Later still, the 
French monarch used the more unworthy expedient of exciting the sons of 
Henry to rebel against their parent ; and throughout he contrived to supply 
by intrigue what he wanted in martial spirit, activity, and power. Louis VII 
married Alix of Champagne, after the divorce ; he was long without a son, 
and at length, so the story goes, he obtained one by dint of prayer. When the 
life of the prince was threatened by a fever, the anxious parent undertook a 


in the most ancient bas-reliefs of Nimrud. The sacred bull, with expanded 
wings, and the wild goat are introduced, kneeling before the mystic flower 
which is the principal feature in the border just described. The same animals 
are occasionally represented supporting disks, or flowers, and rosettes. A 
bird, or human figure, frequently takes the place of the bull and goat ; and 
the simple flower becomes a tree, bearing many flowers of the same shape. 
This tree, evidently a sacred symbol, is elaborately and tastefully formed ; 
and is one of the most conspicuous ornaments of Assyrian sculpture. 


pilgrimage to Canterbury, to the tomb of Thomas a Becket, for his recovery. 
The 3’oung Philip recovered ; but Louis, on his return, was struck with a 
palsy, under which he lingered for the space of a year, and died in 1180.6 


The Abbot Suger 


On his return from the crusade, Louis found his country in a most peaceful 
and flourishing condition owing to the skilful administration of his 
preceptor the abbot Suger, whom he had left in charge of affairs. « Suger is 
indubitably the most illustrious, perhaps, even, the only historian who has a 
place in the general history of France, and who really influenced her 
destinies. Such a fame cannot be usurped ; whoso possesses it merits it. 


No great and lasting memorials were raised in France by Suger and his 
master, Louis the Fat ; they made no great conquests, established no 
memorable laws ; it is even a mistake to ascribe to them the honour of being 
the first to enfranchise the communes. This enfranchisement had preceded 
them ; it arose from causes beyond their control, fulfilled its destiny without 
their aid, and was as often opposed as seconded by them. But Louis the Fat 
and Suger, the one as king, the other as minister, were the first since 
Charlemagne to have a true and just perception of their position and 
mission, and to bind themselves to act upon it. This great idea, without 
which there can be nothing of state or king, the idea of a public authority, 
devoted to the maintenance of public order, called to something higher than 
ministration to the interests and personal caprices of its temporary holder, 
had been conceived by the giant mind of Charlemagne, but, despite his 
genius and a long reign, it was not for him to put it into action, to found a 
throne and a nation. Certain customs of unity, of regularity, of govern-THE 
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raeiit, in short, existed indeed in the earlier years of Louis le Debonnaire’s 
reign, but they soon vanished, society and authority alike fell into decay, 
and for two centuries there was neither king, kingdom, nor nation, Frank 
nor French. 


Hugh Capet, in taking the title of king, laid the first stone of a new 
monarchy in the very heart of feudalism. But it was no more than a title of 
vague meaning and no import under him. He had not the force of character, 
nor is there anything to indicate that he had the design, to raise the 
sovereignty above suzerainty and reunite in one body the scattered 
members of the nation. Under his immediate successors the power of the 
throne drooped more and more. In the reigns of Robert, Henry I, and Philip 
I, one can scarcely discern any traces of national and monarchical unity. 
Isolation and independence waxed stronger, not only in the case of powerful 
or distant feudatories, but also among the nearest and humblest vassals of 
the crown. Only the feudal tie continued in force, a real and precious tie 
since it still maintained a show of confederation under a leader and 
prevented the utter dismemberment of the government and the country ; but 
its influence, always more moral than political, yielded at the least shock 
and seemed even on the point of disappearance. With Louis the Fat a new 
era begins ; the extent of his power, even the sphere of his activities, is still 
very restricted ; the results of his endeavours are, for the present at least, of 
little value. It is almost always in the outskirts of Paris, against the simple 
squires, for the securing of a route, for the protection of merchants, that his 
courage and wisdom are exercised. Nevertheless in these small 
undertakings, and in certain others more remote, we can see a definite 
design of central and regular government ; sovereignty separates itself from 
suzerainty, and in its own name claims, though timidly, rights of another 
sort. It presents itself to us as a power general and superior, called to 
maintain justice and order, to the advantage of all, and against all comers — 
a power all too weak for such a task, but awake to a perception of its dignity 
and its mission, and to a dawning of the same in the mind of its subjects. 
Such is the true character of the reign of Louis the Fat ; he did little for the 
liberties of the public, much for the forming of the state and national 
government. He guided sovereignty in its first steps out of a feudal regime, 
gave to it other principles, placed it in a different attitude ; and it is in this 
work, the development of which decided the lot of France, that Suger 
rendered powerful assistance during twenty five years’ administration. 


He did not seem marked out by birth for so great things, his father, 
Helinand, being only a man of the people, living, according to the most 
probable supposition, at St. Omer, where Suger was born in 1081. But even 


at that date the church busied herself in searching out and welcoming, even 
from among the lowest ranks, men capable of serving and honouring her. 
Everywhere present and active, in touch with all the social conditions, 
associating alike with poor and rich, dwelling with the humble as with the 
great, she went forward to meet even childhood on its way, studying its 
varying dispositions, surrounding its earliest days, unfolding to it a brilliant 
career, the only one which invited development of its intellectual faculties, 
in which every reward was accessible to merit, and, finally, in which 
principles of equality and co-operation reigned. The monastery of St. Denis 
received and brought up the young Suger ; he passed ten years in the 
dependent priorj of Lettree, and when, in 1095, Philip intrusted the 
education of his son, Louis the Fat, to the monks of St. Denis, Abbot Adam 
recalled Suger into the abbey itself that he might become the companion of 
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the young prince. Thus sprang up between the children the intimacy which 
was to bind them together all their lives. In 1098, Louis returned to his 
father’s house, and Suger went to complete his studies in the monastery of 
Florent-de-Saumur, where the sciences of the day ilourished under Abbot 
William. In returning to St. Denis in lOS he speedily became the confidant 
of Abbot Adam, who, not content with employing him in all matters 
relating to the monastery, frequently took him to court where Prince Louis, 
who now for four years had had a share in the throne, knit yet more closely 
the bonds that had bound him to his childhood’s friend. From this date there 
is no further need to trace the life of Suger ; it is part of history and nearly 
all the details that have come down to us are to be found either in his Vie de 
Louis VI^ or in the Panegyric written upon him by the monk William, his 
secretary. 


Before his elevation to the dignity of abbot of St. Denis, when charged with 
diverse missions either to ecclesiastical gatherings or to the court at Rome, 

or even called upon to defend with mailed fist certain domains belonging to 
St. Denis against the brigand nobles who ravaged them, he displayed in turn 


the tact of the ecclesiastic and the courage of the knight. Later on, when 
Louis had constituted him his most intimate adviser, it seems that so much 
power temporarily dazzled Suger. St. Bernard speaks of his pomp and pride, 
and of the disorder introduced into his abbey. ” The interior of the 
monastery,” he says, ” is filled with knights, sometimes it is even open to 
women ; one hears business of all sorts being transacted there ; there 
quarrels break out ; lastly it is there that that which is Caesar’s is rendered 
unto Caesar, without deduction or delay, but never unto God that which is 
God’s.” Whether it be that St. Bernard’s warnings aroused Suger from this 
first intoxication of power, or whether he perceived of himself the harm the 
scandal would do him, he did not delay putting an end to it. In 1127 he 
introduced drastic reforms into his abbey, compelled his monks to submit to 
them, and scrupulously conformed himself, and very shortly his power in 
the court was but more firmly established by this episode. Proud of the 
austerity of his morals, whilst at the same time profiting by his influence, 
the church cried him up on all occasions, and bishops and abbots of the 
most celebrated monasteries contemplated with equal pride the gorgeous 
church rebuilt by him at St. Denis, and the humble cell, barely fifteen feet 
long by ten feet wide, where he applied himself in solitude to religious 
exercises. After the death of Louis the Fat his power increased yet more ; 
the indolent and incompetent Louis the Young shifting to his shoulders the 
whole weight of the government. 


Suger’s regency during this king’s crusade, from the year 1147 to the year 
1149, is the most brilliant period of his career. He firmly upheld the royal 
authority, rebuked the usurpations of the vassals, established some degree 
of order wherever his influence attained to, met the king’s expenses in 
Palestine by his excellent administration of the crown revenues, and the 
advancement of his domains, and, finally, won such fame throughout the 
length and breadth of Europe that persons from Italy and England came to 
study the salutary results of his government, and the title of ” the Solo-mon 
of the century ” was bestowed upon him by foreigners contemporary with 
him. Hitherto only illustrious bishops, or learned and subtle theologians had 
attained this European distinction by their authority in the church or by their 
writings ; no other man had ever won it on the sole merit of his political 
conduct, and from the ninth to the twelfth century Suger remains the first 
example of a minister who won admiration for his skill and 
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wisdom from beyond the mountains and over the seas. He did not show any 
anxiety to retain this absolute power which the king’s absence conferred on 
him, and, by a rare unselfishness, the interests of the state preoccupied him 
more than his personal ambitions. He was himself opposed to a crusade 
from which he foresaw dangers, and had only yielded at the instance of St. 
Bernard’s ardent entreaties, the pope’s orders, and the prevailing opinion of 
the day. When certain of the nobles, Robert de Dreux, his brother, among 
them, who had accompanied Louis, abandoned him in Palestine and 
returned without him to France, Suger never ceased from urging his 
immediate return to his dominions. 


” The disturbers of the public peace,” he wrote, ” have returned, whilst you, 
under bond to defend your subjects, remain as it were captive in a foreign 
land. Of what are you thinking, sire, thus to leave the flock intrusted to you 
at the mercy of the wolves? How can you disguise from yourself the perils 
with which the robbers who have outstripped you menace the state? No, it 
is not permissible for you to i-emain any longer so far away from us. 
Everything here craves your presence. Therefore we pray your highness, we 
exhort your piety, we call upon your goodness of heart, finally we conjure 
you by the faith which binds reciprocally prince and subject, not to prolong 
beyoud Easter your sojourn in Syria, lest a longer delay render you guilty in 
the eyes of the Lord of disregarding the oath which you swore on assuming 
the crown. You will, I think, find cause for contentment in our conduct. We 
have placed in the hands of the knights Templar the money which we had 
intended to send you. We have further repaid to the count of Vermandois the 
£3,000 which he had lent us for your use. At the present time your land and 
your people enjoy a happy peace. We lay in store against your return the 
broken victuals for the fiefs dependent on you, the tallage and victuals 
which we levy from your domains. You will find your houses and palaces in 
good preservation owing to the an Officer of the king, Twelfth care we have 
taken in doing repairs. I have Centuky 


now reached the decline of life, but I dare venture to say that the works I 
engaged to do from love to God and devotion to your person have hastened 
my old age. With regard to the queen, your wife, I advise that you conceal 
the dissatisfaction she causes you till such time as, restored to your realm, 
you can quietly deliberate over that and other matters.” 


Louis kept them waiting for him yet a long time. Suger had to fight against 
the pretensions and plottings of Robert de Dreux and his party. He realised 
that single-handed he would not be able to hold his own, and boldly 
summoned to Soissons an assembly of the bishops and principal barons of 
the realm. This generous appeal to the opinions and the liberties of the 
times had the result he anticipated : the assembly sided with him and 
strengthened him against his enemies. Defeated in their purpose in Fi-ance, 
they made 
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an attack on him in Palestine, this time within the mind of the king himself, 
who, frivolous and credulous, at first believed all their accusations. But on 
passing through Italy on his return to his dominions Louis received through 
Pope Eugenius III, friend and admirer of Suger, a completely different 
impression, in which he was fully confirmed on arriving in France by the 
good order which he there found established, the resources husbanded for 
him by Suger, and the eagerness shown by the regent to hand over to the 
king his rightful authority. 


Other ideas were at work in the old man’s brain. He had disapproved of his 
master’s crusade as fatal to the interests of the kingdom ; but the 
misfortunes to the Christians in the East, and regret at seeing the Holy Land 
on the point of once more falling into the hands of the infidels, preoccupied 
his mind continually. He conceived the idea of himself attempting a fresh 
expedition to Palestine, of raising an army at his own expense, of devoting 
all his wealth and influence to the cause, of inducing the leading bishops to 
follow his example, and of personally heading an undertaking by which he 


hoped Jerusalem would be saved without imperilling France and his king. 
In the narrative of William, his biographer, we can see with what ardour and 
perseverance he threw himself into this project, even after illness forbade 
him to hope for the glory resulting from it. He had already chosen the leader 
whom he deemed most competent to replace him and had presented him 
with the sums of money collected for carrying out the scheme, when death 
over-took him, January 12th, 1151, at the age of seventy.” 


EMANCIPATORY MOVEMENTS AFTER THE CRUSADES 


The grand movement of the crusade having for a while withdrawn men 
from local servitude, and led them abroad through Europe and Asia, they 
sought Jerusalem and found freedom. That liberating trumpet of the 
archangel, which was thought to have been heard in the year 1000, sounded 
a century later in the preaching of the crusade. The village awoke at the foot 
of the feudal castle, whose shade hung heavy over it. The pitiless man who 
descended from his vulture’s eyrie only to despoil his vassals, now himself 
armed them, led them, lived with them, suffered with them. Communion in 
misery softened his heart. Many a serf could say to the baron, ” My lord, I 
found you a draft of water in the desert ; I shielded you with my body at the 
siege of Antioch, or Jerusalem.” 


The Communis 


Humanity, then, began again to honour itself, even in its most miserable 
conditions. The first communal revolutions preceded, or closely followed, 
the year 1100. They began to think that every man was entitled to dispose 
of the fruits of his own labour, and to give away his own children in 
marriage ; they emboldened themselves to think that they had a right to 
come and go, to buy and sell, and they suspected, in their presumption, that 
it might very possibly be that men were equal. 


Until then, that formidable thought of equality had not come forth in a very 
precise and tangible form. We are told, indeed, that the peasants of 
Normandy revolted in the year 1000, but they were easily put down ; a few 
knights ravaged the country, dispersed the villeins, cut off their feet and 
hands, and there was an end of the matter. The peasants, in general, were 
too mucii isolated from each other ; their jacqueries were always unsuc- 
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cessful throughout the Middle Ages. Unhappily, too, it must be owned, they 
were too degraded by slavery, too brutalised by the excess of their woes ; 
their triumph would have been that of barbarism. It was especially in the 
populous boroughs, grouped round the castles, and, above all, round the 
churches, that ideas of emancipation fermented. The lay, or ecclesiastical 
lords had encouraged the population of those boroughs by concessions of 
land, being desirous of augmenting their own strength and the number of 
their vassals. These towns were not large and commercial cities, like those 
of the south of France and Italy, but they had some rude branches of trade, 
some blacksmiths, many weavers, butchers, and innkeepers, in the towns of 
transit. Sometimes the lords invited skilful workmen to settle in their towns, 
such, at least, as could embroider a stole, or forge armour ; it was absolutely 
necessary to leave those men a little liberty, for, otherwise, as they carried 
their all in their hands, they would have left the country. 


The growth of freedom, then, was destined to commence by the central 
towns of France, which, obtaining their franchises by fair means or by 
force, received the name of privileged towns, or communes. The occasion 
of this result was, generally, the defence made by the inhabitants against the 
oppression and robbery of the feudal lords, and, in particular, the defence of 
the Ile-de-B’ ranee against Normandy, the feudal country par excellence. 
“At this period,” says Ordericus Vitalis,? ” popular communality was 
established by the bishops in such wise that the priests accompanied the 
king to siege or battle, with the banners of their parishes and all their 
parishioners.” According to the same historian, it was a Montfort (an 
illustrious family, which was, in the following century, to destroy the 
liberties of the south of France, and to lay the foundation of those of 
England), it was Amaury de Montfort, who advised Louis the Fat, after his 
defeat at Bi-enneville, to employ against the Normans the men of the 
communes, marching under the banners of their parishes (1119). But when 
these communes returned within their own walls, they became more urgent 
in their demands ; it was a mortal blow to their humility, to have once seen 


the great war-steeds and the noble knights flying before their parochial 
banners ; to have put an end, with Louis the Fat, to the highway robberies of 
the Rocheforts ; to have harried the lair of the De Coucys. They said, with 
the poet of the twelfth century : ” We are men as well as they ; our hearts 
are as great ; we are as capable of endurance as they.” They all wanted some 
franchise, some privilege, and for this they offered money — which they 
contrived to find, indigent and wi’etched as they were. Poor artisans, 
blacksmiths, or weavers, allowed, as a matter of favour, to set themselves 
down at the foot of a castle ; fugitive serfs, who had taken refuge round a 
church, such were the founders of liberty ; they stinted themselves of bread 
to obtain them, and the lords and the king were eager to sell diplomas so 
well paid for. 


This revolution was accomplished everywhere, under a thousand forms, and 
with little noise ; it was only prominently remarked in some towns of Oise 
and Somme, which, being placed in less favourable circumstances, divided 
between two lords, lay and ecclesiastical, applied to the king to obtain a 
solemn guarantee for concessions often violated, and which maintained a 
precarious liberty at the cost of many centuries of civil war. It was upon 
these towns that the name of ” communes ” was more particularly 
bestowed. These wars are a small, but dramatic incident in the great 
revolution which was taking place silently, and under various forms, in all 
the towns of the north of France. 


It was in the valiant and choleric Picardy, the communes of which had so 
well beaten the Normans ; it was in the country of Calvin, and so many 
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other revolutionary spirits, that these explosions took place./ Le Mans in 
1066, then Cambray in 1076, gave the signal, followed by Noyoii, 
Beauvais, St. Quentin, Laon, Amiens and Soissons. All wrested communal 
charters from their lords, mostly of the ecclesiastical order. In 1112 the 
bishop of Laon attempted to repeal the communal charter he had granted, 


somewhat under compulsion, three years before. His house was surrounded 
; the nobles who came to his assistance were killed, and the prelate himself 
fell under the blows of an axe. The king came and the commune was 
abolished. But before sixteen years had passed the communal party 
regained the ascend-ancy. In 1128 the king ratified a new charter granted by 
the bishop. c Great or small, the Picard communes were heroic, and bravely 
did they fight. They too had their belfry, their tower, not inclined and faced 
with marble, like the miranda of Italy, but furnished with a sonorous bell, 
that summoned the citizens, not in vain, to battle against the bishop or the 
lord. Women went forth to these fights, against men. Eighty women insisted 
on taking part in the attack upon the castle of Amiens, and were wounded 
there. 


So, likewise, Joan Hachette fought afterwards, at the siege of Beauvais. A 
sprightly and laughter-loving population it was, of impetuous soldiers and 
merry story-tellers, a country of light manners, of smutty fabliaux, of good 
songs. It was their delight, in the twelfth century, to see the count of 
Amiens, mounted upon his big horse, venturing beyond the pont-levis, and 
caracoling clumsily ; thereupon the innkeepers and the butchers planted 
themselves boldly at their doors, and startled the feudal animal with their 
loud laughter. 


It has been said that the king founded the communes, but the reverse is, 
rather, the fact — it was the communes that founded the king ; without them 
he could not have repulsed the Normans. Those conquerors of England and 
of the Two Sicilies would, probably, have conquered France ; it was the 
communes, or, to employ a more general and more exact word, it was the 
bourgeoisies which, under the banner of the parish saint, achieved the 
security of public peace between the Oise and the Loire ; and the king, 
mounted on horseback, carried the banner of the abbey of St. Denis, at the 
head of the lords. A vassal, as count of Vexin, abbot of St. Martin de Tours, 
canon of St. Quentin, defender of the churches, he waged holy war against 
the brigandage of the lords of Montmorency and Puiset, and against the 
execrable ferocity of the Coucys. He had upon his side the nascent 
bourgeoisie and the church ; feudalism had had all the rest, all the strength 
and the glory ; the poor helpless king was smothered between the vast 
dominations of his vassals. 


Assyrian [Jauness 


^l 
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sculptor. Not tluit he would find either style, the pure Assyrian or the 
Greek, in its greatest perfection ; but he would be able to see how a closer 
imitation of nature, a gradual refinement of taste and additional study, had 
converted the hard and rigid lines of the Assyrians into the flowing 
draperies and classic forms of the highest order of art. 


1 have termed this second period that of indirect influence, because the arts 
did not then penetrate directly into Asia Minor from Assyria, but were 
conveyed tliither through the Persians. The Assyrian Empire had already 
existed for centuries, and had exercised the supreme power over Asia, 
before it was disputed by the kingdoms of Persia and Media, united under 
one monarch. The Persians were probably a rude people, possessing neither 
a literature nor arts of their own, but deriving what they had from their 
civilised neighbours. We have no earlier specimen of Persian writing than 
the inscription containing the name of Cyrus, on the ruins supposed to be 
those of his tomb, at Murghaub [Pasargarda]; nor any earlier remains of 
Persian art than tlie buildings and sculptures of Persepolis, and other 
monuments to be attributed beyond a question to the kings of the 
Achsemenian dynasty. It has already been shown that the writing of the 
Persians was imitated from the Assyrians, and it can as easily be proved 
that their sculptures were derived from the same source. The monuments of 
Persepolis establish this beyond a doubt. They exhibit precisely the same 
mode of treatment, the same forms, the same peculiarities in the 
arrangement of the bas-reliefs against the walls, the same entrances formed 
by gigantic winged animals witli human heads, and, finally, the same 
religious emblems. Had this identity been displayed in one instance alone, 
we might have attributed it to chance, or to mere casual intercourse ; but 


Philosophy and Thought; Abelard and St. Bernard 


The chain of free-thinkers, broken, it would seem, after Johannes Scotus, 
had its links reunited by the great Gerbert, who became pope in the year 
1000. Educated at Cordova, and admitted a master at Rheims, Gerbert had 
for disciple Fulbert of Chartres, whose pupil Berenger [Berengarius] of 
Tours affrighted the church by the first doubt cast upon the Eucharist. Soon 
after, the canon Rosselin of Compiegne dared to touch upon the question of 
the Trinity. He taught, moreover, that general ideas were but words : “The 
virtuous man is a reality ; virtue is but a sound.” This bold reform gave a 
violent shock to all poetry, to all religion ; it accustomed men to see nothing 
but personifications in those ideas that had been regarded as real things ; it 
was nothing less than a transition from poetry to prose. 
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This logical heresy inspired the contemporaries of the First Crusade with 
horror ; nominalism, as it was called, was stifled for a while. 


Champions were not wanting to the church against the innovators. The 
Lombards, Lanfranc and St. Anselm, both of them archbishops of 
Canterbury, combated Berenger and Rosselin. St. Anselm, an original 
genius, anticipated the famous argument of Descartes, for the existence of 
God : ” If God did not exist, I could not conceive him.” It was a great 
delight for him to have made this discovery, after a long fit of sleeplessness. 
Another conflict of an intellectual kind, and one of a much graver nature, 
was about to begin, so soon as the question should have come down from 
politics to theology and morals, and the very morality of Christianity should 
have been brought in question. Thus, Pelagius came after Arius, and 
Abelard after Berenger. 


The church seemed at peace ; the school of Laon and that of Paris were 
occupied by two pupils of St. Anselm of Canterbuiy, Anselm of Laon, and 
William of Champeaux. Great signs and tokens, however, were appearing ; 


the Vaudois had translated the Bible into the vulgar tongue ; the Institutes 
were also translated, and law was taught, simultaneously with theology, at 
Orleans and at Angers. The mere existence of the school of Paris was an 
immense innovation and danger. The ideas which, till then, had been 
dispersed, and exposed to close insiDection in the various ecclesiastical 
schools, were about to converge to a centre. The conquests of the Normans 
and the First Crusade had carried that potent philosophic idiom everywhere 
— into England, into Sicily, into Jerusalem. This circumstance alone gave 
France, especially central France and Paris, an immense attractive force. 
The French of Paris became gradually proverbial ; feudalism had found its 
political centre in the royal city, and that city was now about to become the 
capital of human thought. 


He who began this revolution was not a priest ; he was a handsome young 
man, of brilliant and engaging qualities, and of noble race. No one, like 
him, could write love verses in the vulgar tongue, and he sang them himself 
; then his erudition was extraordinary for the times — he was the only man 
who knew Greek and Hebrew.“ Perhaps he had frequented the Jewish 
schools (there were many of them in the south), or the rabbis of Troyes, 
Vitry, or Orleans. There were then two principal schools in Paris ; the old 
episcopal school of Notre Dame, and that of St. Genevieve, on the 
mountain, where William of Champeaux was in the zenith of his fame. 
Abelard became one of his pupils, laid his doubts before him, puzzled his 
master, made sport of him, and put him to silence. He would have done the 
same with Anselm of Laon, had not the professor, who was a bishop, 
expelled him from his diocese. Thus did the knight-errant of dialectics go 
about unhorsing the most famous champions. He says himself that he 
renounced the other kind of tilting, that of the tournaments, only from his 
love for the war of words. Thenceforth, victorious and unrivalled, he taught 
at Paris and at Melun, where Louis the Fat resided, and where the lords 
were beginning to gather in great numbers. These knights encouraged a 
man of their own order, who had beaten the priests upon their own ground, 
and who put the most self-sufficient of the clerks to silence. 


The whole body of Christianity was at stake ; it wj,’« attacked at its base. If 
original sin, as Abelard said, was not a sin, but a penalty, that penalty 


[} She (Helolse) was perfect mistress of Latin and knew enough Greek and 
Hebrew to form the basis of her future proficiency. He (Abelard) knew 
nothing of Greek or Hebrew, although all his biographers except M. 
R6rausat assume that lie knew them both. — G. W. Lewes.’ ] 
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[1115-1130 A.D.] was unjust, and redemption was useless. Abelard 
defended himself from such a conclusion ; but he justified Christianity by 
means of such feeble arguments, that he rather did it more damage by 
declaring that he had no better answer to give. He suffered himself to be 
brought to a stand by means of the argumentum ad absurdum, and then he 
appealed to authority and faith. And so, then, man was no longer guilty ; the 
flesh was justified and restored to honour ; all the sufferings with which 
men had immolated themselves were superfluous. What became of so many 
voluntary martyrs, so many fastings and mortifications — the vigils of 
monks, the tribulations of hermits, the countless tears shed before God ? All 
was vanity — mockery. God was an amiable and easy God, who had 
nothing to do with all this. 


The church was then under the sway of a monk, a simple abbot of 
Clairvaux, St. Bernard. He was of noble birth, like Abelard, a native of 
Upper Burgundy. He had been brought up in the puissant house of Citeaux, 
the sister and rival of Cluny, which sent forth so many illustrious preachers, 
and which, half a century afterwards, made the crusade against the 
Albigenses. But St. Bernard thought Citeaux too splendid and too rich : he 
went into needy Champagne, and founded the monastery of Clairvaux in 
the ” Valley of Wormwood.” There he was free to lead that life of sorrows 
that was needful to him : nothing could win him from it ; never would he 
hear of being anything else than a monk, though he might have become 
archbishop and pope. Constrained to reply to all the kings who consulted 
him, he found himself all-potent in spite of himself, and condemned to 
govern Europe. A letter from St. Bernard made the army of the king of 
France withdraw from Champagne. When schism broke out, by the 
simultaneous elevation of Innocent II and of Anacletus, St. Bernard was 
appointed by the church of France to choose between them, and he chose 


Innocent. But these were not his greatest affairs, as his letters inform us ; he 
lent, not gave, himself to the world ; his love and his treasure were 
elsewhere. Living in the inward life, in prayer and sacrifice, no one could 
make himself more alone in the midst of bustle ; the senses no longer spoke 
to him of the world. He walked a whole day, says his biographer, along the 
Lake of Lausanne, and in the evening he asked where the lake was. He 
drank oil for water, and took clot-ted blood for butter. He could hardly 
support himself erect, and yet he found strength to preach the crusade to a 
hundred thousand men. The multitude thought it was a spirit, rather than a 
man they saw, when he appeared thus before them, with his red and white 
beard, his fair and hoary hair ; meagre and weak, with but a scarcely visible 
indication of life upon his cheeks. His sermons were terrible ; mothers kept 
their sons away from them, and wives their husbands ; they would else have 
all followed him to the monasteries. As for him, when he had sent forth the 
breath of life over the multitude, he returned with speed to Clairvaux, 
reconstructed his little hut of boughs and foliage near the convent, and 
assuaged a little his love-sick soul in writing the exposition of the “Song of 
Songs” which employed his whole life. 


Imagine with what grief such a man must have heard of Abelard’s success 
— of the usurpations of logic over religion ; the prosaic victory of 
reasoning over faith ; the flame of the sacrifice becoming stifled and 
extinguished in the world. It was robbing him of his God. St. Bernard was 
not to be compared with his rival as a logician ; but the latter himself 
wrought his own downfall. He undertook to deduce its consequences from 
his doctrine, and he applied it to his conduct in life. He had reached that 
excess of prosperity in which the infatuation common to our nature plunges 
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US into some great fault. Everything succeeded with him ; men held their 
peace before him ; women all regarded with looks of love an engaging, 
invincible young man, beautiful in face and all-powerful in mind, who had 
a whole people for his followers. ” I had reached such a pass,” he says, ” 


that honour what woman I would with my love, I had no refusal to fear.” 
Rousseau says precisely the same thing in his Confessions in relating the 
success of the Nouvelle HSlo’ise. 


The Heloise of the twelfth century was the niece of the canon Fulbert, very 
young, beautiful, learned, and already celebrated ; she was intrusted by her 
uncle to the teaching of Abelard, who seduced her. This fault had not even 
love for its excuse ; it was deliberately, in cold blood, by way of pastime, 
that Abelard betrayed the confidence of Fulbert. We know that he was 
cruelly jJunished by mutilation for his crime ; he renounced the world, and 
became a Benedictine at St. Denis, about the year 1119. Thither he was 
pursued by ecclesiastical persecutions, and he found no rest there. The 
archbishop of Rheims, the friend of St. Bernard, assembled a council 
against him at Soissons ; Abelard was like to have been stoned by the 
people ; he was frightened, shed many tears, burned his books, and said 
whatever they pleased. He was condemned without inquiry, his enemies 
alleging that it was enough that he had taught without the authority of the 
church. 


Shut up at St. Medard de Soissons, and afterwards a refugee at St. Denis, he 
was obliged to fly from that asylum. He had presumed to doubt that St. 
Denis, the Areopagite, had ever visited France. i To impugn that legend was 
to attack the religion of the monarchy ; and from that moment the court 
withdrew its protection from him. He fled to the dominions of the count of 
Champagne, and hid himself in a desert place on the Ardusson, two leagues 
from Nogent. Reduced now to poverty, and having but one clerk with him, 
he built a hut of reeds and an oratory in honour of that Trinity he was 
accused of denying, and named his hermitage the Comforter, the Paraclet. 
But his disciples, having learned where he was, flocked round him ; they 
built them huts, and a town rose in the desert, dedicated to science and to 
liberty. A little more, and he would once more have appeared as a public 
teacher ; but he was compelled again to hold his peace, and to accept the 
priory of St. Gildas de Ruys in Brittany, the language of which he did not 
understand. It was his fate to find no rest ; his Breton monks, whose habits 
he endeavoured to reform, endeavoured to give him poison in the chalice. 
Thenceforth, the unfortunate man led a wandering life, and even thought, it 
is said, of taking refuge in some land of the infidels ; but first he would 


once measure his strength against that of the terrible adversary who 
everywhere pursued him with his zeal and his sanctity. At the instigation of 
Arnold of Brescia, he challenged St. Bernard to a logical duel before the 
Council of Sens. The king, the counts of Champagne and Nevers, and a host 
of bishops were to be present, and to judge of the hits. St. Bernard repaired 
to the rendezvous reluctantly, conscious as he was of his inferiority. But the 
threats of the people and the timidity of his rival relieved him from all 
embarrassment. Abelard durst not defend himself, but contented himself 
with appealing to the pope. Innocent II owed everything to St. Bernard, and 
hated Abelard for the sake of his disciple, Arnold of Brescia, who was then 
roaming over Italy, and summoning the towns to freedom. He ordered 
Abelard to be shut up ; but the latter had anticipated him by voluntarily 


[1 A legend had identified St. Denis who flourished in the third century 
with Diouysius the Areopagite who was converted by St. Paul. ] 
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taking refuge in the monastery of Cluny. The abbot, Peter the Venerable, 
answered for Abelard, who died there two years afterwards. Such was the 
end of the restorer of philosophy in the Middle Ages — the son of Pelagius, 
the father of Descartes, and a Breton like them. From another point of view, 
he may be regarded as a precursor of the humane and sentimental school, 
which was revived in the persons of Fenelon and Rousseau. 


There is no memory more popular in France than that of Abelard’s mistress. 
The fall of the man made the grandeur of the woman ; but for Abelard’s 
misfortune, Heloise would have been unknown ; she would have remained 
obscure and in the shade, she would have desired no other glory than that of 
her spouse. At the period of their separation, he made her take the veil, and 
built for her the Paraclet, of which she became the abbess. There she held a 
great school of theology, Greek, and Hebrew. Many similar monasteries 
rose around the Paraclet, and some years after the death of Abelard, Heloise 
was declared head of an order by the pope. But her glory consists in her 


love, so constant and so disinterested — a love to which Abelard’s coldness 
and hardness of heart give a new lustre. Let us compare the language of the 
two lovers : 


“Fulbert,” says Abelard, “gave her up, without reserve, to my control, so 
that, upon my return from the schools, I should apply myself to her 
instruction, and, if I found her negligent, should chastise her severely. Was 
not this giving full license to my desires, so that, if I did not succeed by 
caresses, I might compass my end by threats and blows? “ 


This dastardly brutality of a pedant of the twelfth century is in strange 
contrast with the exalted and disinterested sentiments expressed by Heloise. 
” God knows, in thee, I sought but thee ; nothing of thee but thyself ; such 
was the sole object of my desire. I was ambitious of no advantage, not even 
of the bond of wedlock ; I thought not, thou well knowest, of satisfying 
either my own wishes or my own pleasure, but thine. If the name of spouse 
is more holy, sweeter to me seemed that of thy mistress, that (be not angry) 
of thy concubine (Aconcubince vel seorti). The more I humbled myself for 
thee, the more I hoped to gain in thy heart. Yes, though the master of the 
world, though the emperor had been willing to honour me with the name of 
his spouse, I would rather have been called thy mistress than his wife and 
his empress (tua did nieretrix, qudm illius imperatrix).”” She accounts in a 
singular manner for her having long refused to be the wife of Abelard : ” 
Would it not have been an unseemly, a deplorable thing, that one woman 
should appropriate and take for herself alone, him whom nature had created 
for all mankind ? What mind, intent upon the meditations of philosophy or 
of sacred things, could endure the crying of children, the prating of nurses, 
the disturbance and tumidt of serving-men and women ? “ 


The mere form of the letters that passed between Abelard and Heloise 
shows how little the passion of the latter was returned. Abelard divides and 
subdivides his mistress’s letters ; he replies to them methodically, and by 
chapters. He heads his own : ” To the spouse of Christ, the slave of Christ” ; 
or “To his dear sister in Christ, Abelard her brother in Christ.” Heloise’s 
tone is very different : ” To her master, nay, father ; to her husband, nay, 
brother ; his handmaid, his spouse, nay, his daughter, his sister ; Heloise to 
Abelard.”/ 


Abelard and the University 


Hasting Rashdall describes the relations between Abelard’s influence in 
Paris and the ultimate development of the University of Paris as follows : 
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” The less imagioative laistorians of the University of Paiis have generally 
been contented with tracing its origin to the teaching of Abelard. And it was 
undoubtedly to the intellectual movement of which Abelard is the most 
conspicuous representative that the rise of the university must ultimately be 
ascribed. But there was nothing in the organisation of the schools wherein 
Abelard taught to distinguish them from any other cathedral schools which 
might for a time be rendered famous by the teaching of some illustrious 
master. In the age of Abelard there were three great churches at Paris more 
or less famous for their schools. In the first place there was the cathedral 
(Notre Dame), whose schools were presided over by William of 
Champeaux. Then, on the left bank of the Seine, thei’e was the collegiate 
church of St. Genevieve ; and there was the church of the Canons Regular 
of St. Victor’s, where a school for external scholars was started by William 
after his retirement from the world. St. Victor’s became the headquarters of 
the old traditional or positive theology, and it had ceased to exist, or ceased 
to attract secular students, before the first traces of a university organisation 
begin to appear. With both the secular schools of Paris, Abelard was at one 
time or other connected. Denifle’s repudiation of the old view that the 
university arose from a junction between the arts schools of St. Genevieve 
and the theological schools of Notre Dame goes slightly beyond the 
evidence, but in the main he is unquestionably right in contending that it 
was the cathedral schools which eventually developed into the university. 


” Tt was the fame of Abelard which first drew to the streets of Paris the 
hordes of students whose presence involved that multiplication of masters 
by whom the university was ultimately formed. In that sense, and in that 
sense only the origin of the University of Paris may be connected with the 


name and age of Abelard. Of a university or a recognised society of masters 
we hear nothing ; nay, the existence of such an institution was impossible at 
a time when the single master of the cloister school seems to have been as a 
rule the only recognised master in or around each particular church.” m 


The Position of Woman 


Abelard had propounded the ideal of pure and disinterested love in his 
writings, as the consummation of the religious soul. Woman rose up to it, 
for the first time, in the writings of Heloise ; but still indeed referring it to 
man, to her spouse, to her visible God. 


The restoration of woman, which had begun with Christianity, took place 
chiefly in the twelfth century. A slave in the East, even in the Greek 
gynfficeum a recluse, emancipated by imperial jurisprudence, she was 
recognised by the new religion as man’s equal. Still Christianity, but just 
liberated from pagan sensuality, continued to fear and distrust woman ; men 
knew themselves to be weak and fond, and they repudiated her all the more 
strongly, the more they felt how they sympathised with her in their hearts. 
Hence, the harsh, and even contemptuous expressions with which they 
labour to fortify themselves. Woman is usually designated by the 
ecclesiastical writers, and in the Capitularies, by that degrading, but most 
expressive phrase, “the weaker vessel ” (Avas infirmius). When Gregory VII 
wished to free the clergy from its double bond, woman and land, there was 
a new outburst of invective against that dangerous Eve whose seduction 
wrought Adam’s ruin, and who evermore pursues him in his sons. 


A quite opposite movement began in the twelfth century. Free mysticism 
undertook to raise up what sacerdotal harshness had trampled under 
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foot. It was especially a Breton, Robert d’ Arbrissel, who fulfilled this 
mission of love. He reopened the bosom of Christ to women, founded 


asylums for them, built them Fontevrault, and there were soon Fontevraults 
all over Christendom. The enterprising charity of Robert applied itself, by 
preference, to great sinners of the female sex. He taught the clemency of 
God, and his immeasurable mercy in the vilest haunts. It was a curious 
thing to see the blessed Robert d’ Arbrissel holding forth day and night 
amidst a crowd of disciples of both sexes, all resting together around him. 
The bitter sarcasms of his enemies had no effect upon the charitable and 
courageous Breton, nor even the scandals to which these meetings gave 
occasion ; he covered all with the wide mantle of grace. 


As grace prevailed over the law, a great religious revolution took place. 
Piety became converted into an enthusiasm of chivalric gallantry ; the 
mystical church of Lyons celebrated a festival of the Immaculate 
Conception (1134), thus exalting the ideal of maternal purity precisely at 
the period when H^loise was expressing the pure disinterestedness of love 
in her famous letters. Woman reigned in heaven ; she reigned also upon 
earth. We see her interfere, and with authority, in the affairs of this world. 
Bertrade de Montfort ruled at once over her first husband, Fulk of Anjou, 
and her second, Philip I, king of France. Louis VII dates his acts from the 
coronation of his wife Adela. Women, natural judges in poetical contests, 
and in the courts of love, sat also as judges in grave matters, and upon an 
equality with their husbands. The king of France expressly recognises this 
right. 


In the first half of the twelfth century women were everywhere restored to 
that right of inheritance from which they had been excluded by feudal 
barbarism in England, Castile, Aragon, Jerusalem, Burgundy, Flanders, 
Hainault, Vermandois, Aquitaine, Provence, and Lower Languedoc. The 
rapid extinction of male heirs, the softening of manners, and the progress of 
equity, restored the right of inheritance to women. They brought 
sovereignties with them into foreign houses ; they linked and bound the 
world together, accelerated the agglomeration of states, and prepared the 
way for the centralisation of the great monarchies. 


One royal house alone, that of the Capets, did not recognise the right of 
women ; it remained safe from the mutations which transferred the other 
states from one dynasty to another ; it received and it did not give. Foreign 


when it pervades the whole system, we can scarcely doubt that one was a 
close copy, an imitation, of the other. That the peculiar characteristics of the 
Persepolitan sculptures were derived from the monuments of the second 
Assyrian dynasty — that is, from those of the latest Assyrian period — can 
be proved by the similarity of shape in the ornaments and in the costume of 
many of the figures. Thus, the head-dress of the winged monsters forming 
the portals is lofty, squared, and richly ornamented at the top, resembling 
those of Khorsabad and Kuyunjik, and differing from the round, 
uuornamented cap of the older figures at Nimrud. 


The processions of warriors, captives, and tribute-bearers at Persepolis are 
in every respect similar to those on the walls of Nimrud and Khorsabad ; we 
have the same mode of treatment in the figures, the same way of portraying 
the eyes and hair. The Persian artist introduced folds into the draperies; but, 
with this exception, he certainly did not improve upon his Assyrian model. 
On the contrary, his work is greatly inferior to it in the general arrangement 
of the groups and in the elegance of the details. 


From wlience the Persians obtained the column and other architectural 
ornaments used at Persepolis, it may be more difficult to determine. We 
have seen that the column was not unknown to the later Assyrians, although 
it does not appear to have been employed in the construction of their 
palaces. The Persians, tlierefore, may have partly derived their knowledge 
from them ; and partly, perliaps principally, from tlie Egyptians, whom, 
before the foundation of Persepolis, tliey had already conquered. It will be 
observed that the capitals of tlieir columns frequently assume the shape of 
Assyrian religious types, the lull for instance; whilst other portions of them 
nearly resemble in the form of their ornaments, though not in their 
proportions, those of 


queens might come ; the female, the movable element, might be renewed, 
but the male element did not come to it from without, it remained always 
the same, and with it remained an identity of spirit and a perpetuity of sys- 
tem. This fixity of the dynasty is one of those things which have most 
contributed to insure the unity and the personality of this mobile country. 
The common characteristic of the period following the crusade, is an 
attempt at emancipation. The crusade in its immense movement had been 
an occasion— an impulse ; when the occasion came, the attempt took place, 
an attempt for the emancipation of the people in the communes, for the 
emancipation of women, for that of philosophy and of pure thought. This 
echo of the crusade, like the crusade itself, was to display all its potency 
and its effect in France, among the most sociable of nations. / 


CHAPTER II THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ABSOLUTE 
MONARCHY 


[1180-1270 A.D.] 


Almost at the moment that the Crusades broke out, an institution 
commenced its aggrandisement which has, perhaps, contributed more than 
any other to the formation of modern society, and to the fusion of all the 
social elements into two powers, the government and the people, — the 
institution of Royalty. — Guizot.”’ 


Philip Augustus, Louis’ son and successor, who was about fifteen years of 
age when he began to reign, was already the nursling of court adulation and 
homage. His predecessors had not attained dignity sufficient to expose them 
to this bane of the royal nature. Congratulations, couched in the language of 
oriental hyperbole, had greeted his birth. He was styled the Dieu-donne, ” 
the God-given ” ; and self-constituted laureates began already to celebrate 
the majesty of the monarch of the French. Formerly, the surrounding nobles 
had disdained to dispute court favour or influence ; but the first years of 
Philip’s reign were taken up with the rivalry of the houses of Flanders and 
Champagne, which each sought to be the masters and ministers of the 
young sovereign. Henry II of England gave his support to the counts of 
Champagne, and the partisans of Flanders were obliged to retire from Paris. 


They formed a league, and menaced war; but Philip, with the English 
monarch’s aid, easily overcame the malcontents. Henry showed generosity 
on this occasion. Instead of jjrofiting by the divisions of the French, and 
keeping them alive, he frankly supported the young king against his 
refractory barons. He was king himself, and sympathised with royalty. 
Philip ill repaid this kindness : he imitated his father’s policy in seducing 
the sons of the English monarch from their allegiance ; and their frequent 
ingratitude at length broke the heart of the sensitive and passionate 
monarch. Richard, duke of Aquitaine, known as Coeur de Lion, and his 
father’s successor on the throne, was the especial friend and ally of Philip in 
these quarrels ; and for a long time the princes shared the same tent and the 
same bed. 


Meantime a third crusade began to be preached. This prevalent enthusiasm, 
like the rebellions of an oppressed yet brave people, was sure to arouse 
itself and reawaken as soon as time had elapsed sufiScient to allow 
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the disasters of the past to be forgotten. Saladin had recently taken 
Jerusalem. Fugitives instantly filled Europe with the dismal tidings. The cry 
for a crusade became general : it was no longer, however, the church that 
called a council to debate and decide upon the question ; another power had 
arisen to rob the clergy of their initiative. The king called a parliament ( 
parle7nent’) of his barous at Gisors, and there a third crusade was 
determined upon. Coeur de Lion was the first to assume the cross ; and king 
Philip, only hurt at being anticipated, followed his example. Frederick 
Barbarossa also took the same resolution. 


In June of the year 1190, Philip Augustus received the pilgrim’s scrip and 
staff from the hands of the abbot of St. Denis. Richard received his at 


Tours ; and it was remarked, as an omen, that, as he leaned on the staff, it 
broke under his weight. In order to avoid the disasters of former crusades, 
they were to proceed to Palestine by sea. The two kings wintered in Sicily 
on their voyage thither, and there laid the foundation of their future jealousy 
and hate. The crusaders found the barons of Syria engaged in the siege of 
Acre. Their arrival hastened its surrender, and at the same time marked it 
with crime. Richard caused upwards of two thousand captives to be 
massacred in cold blood, and Philip was guilty of a similar piece of cruelty. 
The monarchs, indeed, had some slight breach of stipulations to allege, or 
might excuse their conduct as a reprisal for that of Saladin, who put to death 
many of the prisoners whom he made at the battle of Tiberias, more 
especially all those whose tonsure marked them to belong to the order of the 
Templars. It was thus that the ferocity of oriental manners came to alloy the 
more generous spirit of chivalry. In Palestine the French learned to be 
merciless towards their religious enemies, and hence it was that the fair 
page of their history was soon afterwards stained by the massacre of those 
whom they called heretics at home. 


Philip Augustus could not long endure the superior renown and prowess of 
Cceur de Lion. He seized the pretext of an illness to quit Palestine and 
abandon the field of glory to his rival. Returning home, he besought the 
pope to release him from the oath which bound him to respect the rights and 
territories of a brother crusader. The pontiff refused; but Philip felt himself 
sufficiently absolved by the Macchiavellian law of monarchical policy : and 
fortune, in making Richard fall captive to the duke of Austria, on his return 
from the Holy Land, seemed to favour the envious designs of the French 
monarch. Philip no sooner was informed of Richard’s captivity, 
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than he leagued with his brother John, and invaded Normandy. He took 
several towns and castles, but was repulsed from before Rouen. At length 
Richard was released, or, as Philip wrote to his confederate, “the devil 
broke loose.” We expect on this occasion to read of a furious war betwixt 
the sovereigns. And yet no brilliant feat, no general engagement, marked 
that which ensued. Petty treason and short truce, varied by a skirmish or a 
marauding party, were all the effects produced by the envy of Philip and the 
resentment of the lion-hearted king. The death of the latter by an arrow- 
shot, as he besieged a castle in the Limousin, left a less formidable rival to 
Philiii in the 2:)erson of King John (1199). The writer of fiction never 
imagined a baser character than that of John. His cowardice and meanness 
form a phenomenon and an exception in the feudal ages. The nullity of such 
a rival converted Philip Augustus from the powerless intriguer to the 
conqueror and the hero.* 


PRINCE ARTHUR OF BRITTANY 


Although Richard on his death-bed declared John to be his heir, the crown 
of England descended by right of primogeniture to the young prince Arthur, 
son of Geoffrey, duke of Brittany and the elder brother of John ; the latter 
seized it. But Anjou, Poitou, and Touraine, weary of English domination, 
declared for Arthur, and invoked Philip’s protection. The king of France 
took up Arthur’s cause and then abandoned it (1200), after obtaining from 
John the advantage his political selfish policy was seeking. c 


But Arthur had been accepted by the Bretons at his birth as a liberator and 
avenger. Old Eleanor, alone, held out against her grandson, for her son 
John, and for the unity of the English realm, which the accession of Arthur 
would have divided. Arthur, in fact, held that unity very cheap. He offered 
the king of France to cede Normandy to him, provided he might have 
Brittany, Maine, Touraine, Anjou, Poitou, and Aquitaine. John would have 
been reduced to the possession of England alone. Philip willingly assented 
to this, put his own garrisons in Arthur’s best fortresses, and demolished 
them when he had no hope of maintaining his position in them. John’s 
nephew, thus betrayed by his all}-, turned once more to his uncle ; then he 
came back to the party of France, invaded Poitou, and besieged his 
grandmother, Eleanor, in Mirebeau. It was nothing new in that family to see 


the sons armed against their parents. Meanwhile, John came to the rescue, 
delivered his mother, defeated Arthur, and took him prisoner with most of 
the great lords of his party. What became of the captive ? This has never 
been clearly ascei-tained. Matthew Paris J alleges that John treated him well 
at first, but was afterwards alarmed by the threats and the obstinacy of the 
young Breton. “Arthur disappeared,” he says, “and God grant that it may 
not have been as malicious rumour reports.” But Arthur had excited too 
many hopes to allow of the popular imagination resigning itself to this 
uncertainty. It was confidently affirmed that John had caused him to be put 
to death, and it was soon added that he had killed him with his own hand. 
The chaplain of Philip Augustus relates, as if he had seen it with his own 
eyes, that John took Arthur in a boat, stabbed him twice with a dagger, and 
threw him into the river three miles from the castle of Rouen. The Bretons 
placed the scene of the tragedy in their own country near Cherbourg, at the 
foot of those ill-omened cliffs that present a line of precipices all along the 
ocean. Thus the tradition went on 
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enlarging in details, and in dramatic interest, and at last Shakespeare makes 
Arthur a helpless young child, whose gentle and innocent words disarmed 
the most brutal assassin. <* 


Philip was in the meantime checked in his projects by the court of Rome, 
which had laid an interdict upon him, on account of his divorce from Inge- 
borg (Ingeburge) of Denmark. And the preaching of a fifth crusade, which 
eventually led to the establishment of the Frankish empire of Romania, 
about the same time took from him the interest and the aid of many nobles 
and chevaliers. He was, during the same interval, engaged in the conquest 
of Normandy, which the imbecility and cowardice of John delivered to his 
arms without defence. Roger de Lascy held the fortress of Les Andelys for 
several months against the French, and was the only valiant servitor of an 
unworthy monarch. The barons and warriors of England disdained to iight 
under his banner. There was as yet none of that rivalry which afterwards 


sprang up betwixt the nations. The monarchs of both were French princes, 
speaking the French tongue ; and, although subsequent historians have 
given a national colour to the combats and conquests of Philip, the struggle 
was almost purely personal. Rouen, the capital of Normandy, surrendered to 
him (1204), without John’s making a single effort to preserve it. And thus a 
few years of the reign of one weak prince more than counterbalanced the 
long-established superiority of the monarchs of England. 


It has been seen what use the French monarchs made of their courts of 
peers, and of the judicial supremacy allowed them, in extending their 
authority over barons heretofore independent. Philip dared to apply the 
same principle to the dukes of Normandy, which his father had successfully 
done with regard to the counts of Bourbon and Auvergne. He summoned 
John before his suzerain court, to answer for the murder of Arthur and other 
crimes. Henry H, or Richard, would have given fit answer to such a 
summons. The Norman princes always held their homage to be that by 
parade or courtesy, not homage-liege. But John had neither the sense of his 
dignity, nor the spirit to maintain it. He allowed the jurisdiction of Philip’s 
court, though he feared to obey his summons ; and he thus seemed to allow 
a legal right to the usurpations of Philip. The latter, indeed, appeared to feel 
the want of dignity in the assessors of his court. All nobles holding their 
lands directly of the king were peers in his parliament ; and thus the petty 
lords of the counties of Paris and Orleans ranked equally with the dukes of 
Burgundy or the counts of Flanders. Philip remedied this, by appointing 
twelve great peers, or rather by pretending that such a number had always 
existed since the twelve paladins of Charlemagne. Of these, six were 
clerics, six laics ; the latter being the dukes of Normandy, of Aquitaine, of 
Burgundy, the counts of Toulouse, of Flanders, and of Champagne. This 
division of the aristocracy in the high and low nobility, was, however, as yet 
but nominal ; the lesser barons still continued to consider themselves as the 
peers of the greater, and to have an equal voice in the royal courts. It is 
important for the reader to mark the rise of this feudal institution, and 
equally so to mark the difference of its fate and progress in France and in 
England. In the former country, the parliament became amalgamated with 
lawyers, and preserved to the last its judicial functions, whilst its legislative 
authority became but a shadow. In England, on the contrary, it guarded the 


more precious privilege of legislation, abandoning a considerable portion of 
its judicial rights. 


[‘ This is called by many historians the Fourth Crusade. ] 
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By the discomfiture of John, Philip Augustus united to the monarchy of 
France not only Normandy, but the provinces of Maine, Anjou, Touraine, 
and Poitou. Artois he had acquired as the dowry of his wife, Isabella of 
Hainault. The counties of the south remained still independent of his sway. 
They looked to the king of Aragon as their suzerain ; and there existed far 
more congeniality of feelings and habits betwixt the Spaniards and 
Provencals, than betwixt the Provencals and French. Certain events of the 
reign of Philip, which we are about to relate, destroj’ed the independence of 
the people of the south, as well as their connection with the Aragonese, and 
extended the authority of the Blench monarch to the Mediterranean and the 
Pyrenees. 


THE ALBIGENSIAN CKUSADE 


While Philip Augustus adroitly wrested Normandy and its dependencies 
from the hands of John, a series of events took place in Languedoc which 
had the effect of destroying its independence, and of bringing that fine 
region not only nominally, as it had hitherto been, but really under the 
dominion of tiie kings of France. & 


At this period the southern part of France held but distant relations with the 
north. Two powerful houses, that of Barcelona and that of Toulouse, shared 
dominion over it, with the exception of Aquitaine, which extended to the 
Pyrenees. This isolation naturally gave the south a separate existence, 
character, and interest. The tongue, that of the Limousin or of Provence, 
resembling more the Aragonese than the French of Paris, had become, 


thanks to the troubadours, a literary language. The cities contained a large 
bourgeois element, which had become wealthy through commerce. 


It was in the midst of this people, active, ardent, isolated from most of their 
neighbours by political as well as natural barriers, corrupted moreover by 
the refinements of an equivocal civilisation and by the enervating literature 
of the troubadours, that there broke fortii, at the end of the twelfth century, 
the Albigensian heresy, a powerful one, that having long undermined the 
ground, ended by being a menace to Catholic beliefs, the church, and 
society itself. 


Several heretical sects dating from the early Christian time had not ceased 
to have their obscure upholders in France. Such were the Mani-chseans or 
Paulicians who believed in the co-existence of a principle of good and a 
principle of evil. It was the Paulicians who were condemned to be burned at 
Orleans by King Robert (1022). During the time of the crusaders, the sect, 
revived by frequent intercourse with the Orient where it had originated, 
spread all over the centre of France. It is thought that this extension was the 
work of the emigrants who arrived from Bulgaria ; at last the heretics 
received the name of Bulgarians or Boulgres, and it was rumoured that they 
had a mysterious chief, or, as they said, a resident pope in that country. 
They were called Albigenses because they were especially numerous in the 
vicinity of Albi, and by this last name they have been preserved in history. 


Some of their doctrines are known : they regarded the devil, or principle of 
evil, as the first author of the creation ; they rejected the sacraments ; they 
interpreted the Scriptures in a different way from the Catholic tradition. 
Also they possessed a kind of sacerdotal college whose members, called 
“the perfect ones,” performed special rites. It is very diflScult to form any 
idea of their dogmas as a whole, for they had no theologian, no teacher, and 
they 
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have left no writings. One can judge the basis of this heresy, and the sects 
belonging to it, only indirectly by the writings of the authors and teachers 
who fouglit them. These writers have attacked above all the strangeness of 
their practices and the vulgarity of their superstitions. 


But the dominant character of all these sects was their hatred of the church. 
They pretended to re-establish the primitive simplicity of the religion, 
which the church had corrupted, and among themselves they were known as 
cathares, or “the pure ones.”« 


For a long time the holy see seemed not alive to the importance of this sect. 
It was Pope Innocent III who first perceived its dangerous tendency, and 
who took certain steps for its destruction. He issued interdicts against such 
princes as should favour them, and offered the spoil of the heretic to 
whoever should subdue and slay him. The principal lord of the south of 
France was at that time Raymond VI, count of Toulouse ; and he at least 
tolerated the Albigenses, as those primitive reformers were called, aware of 
their moral purity and sincere devotion. Peter of Castelnau, the pope’s 
legate, reproached the count of Toulouse with his want of zeal, and was 
indignant at his forbearance to extirpate the new opinions by fire and sword. 
The legate used no measured language; he not only excommunicated 
Raymond, but insulted him in his court, and then took his departure. The 
count of Toulouse expressed his indignant feelings before his followers as 
Henry II did after the insolence of Thomas a Becket, and with the same 
fatal effect. On the day after, Peter of Castelnau fell under the dagger of a 
gentleman of the count, in a hostelry on the Rhone, where he had stopped. 


Pope Innocent was driven to transports of rage on learning the assassination 
of his legate. He not only excommunicated the count of Toulouse, but 
promulgated a crusade against him. He called on all the nobles of France, 
on its princes, and its prelates, to join in the ” holy ” war, to assume the 
cross, as being engaged against infidels. And the same privileges and 
indulgences were granted to the crusader of this civil war, that previously 
were bestowed on those who embarked fortune and life in the perilous 
attempt to rescue the Holy Land from the Saracen. Spoil, wealth, and 
honour in this world, together with certain salvation in the next, were now 
offered at too cheap a rate to be refused. Crowds of adventurers flocked to 


the standard ; and a formidable army was assembled at Lyons in the spring 
of 1209, under the command of the legate commander, Amalric, abbot of 
Citeaux. The pope at the same time created a new ecclesiastical militia for 
the destruction of heresy. The order of St. Dominic, or of the friars 
inquisitors, was instituted; and these infernal missionaries were let loose in 
couples upon the hapless Languedoc, like bloodhounds, to scent their prey 
and then devour it. 
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Raymond, count of Toulouse, had neither the force nor the courage to 
oppose so formidable an invasion. He repaired to the crusaders?’ army, 
delivered up his fortresses and cities, and suffered the humiliating penance 


BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN CULTURE 
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Assyrian books, the walls are flanked everywhere with bas-reliefs that come 
from some buried palace that once stored the literary treasures. 


It appears that the kings of that far-off time and land were connoisseurs of 
art as well as patrons of literature ; and the art treasures of their palaces 
certainly form the most striking, if not the most important, part of the 
mementoes they have left to us. The more closely these figures in low relief 
are examined, the more wonderful they will seem. They take the place of 
the Egyptian carvings in the round ; and if they are less striking to first view 
than the great sarcophagi, the grotesque gods, and colossal animal forms of 
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Battle in a Marsh in Southern Mesopotamia (Layard) 


that people, they will prove infinitely more expressive and incomparably 
more artistic on closer inspection. For these flat sculptures depict, not alone 
gods and sacerdotal scenes, but everyday affairs and the events of Assyrian 
history. The bas-relief was clearly the focal point of Assyrian art. Even the 
great bulls and lions that guarded the palace entrances were only partially 
detaclied from their background, and a frescoed statue of King 
Asshurnazirpal shows the same tendency. The full rounded statue was not 


of a public flogging in the church of St. Giles. The count’s relative and 
feudatory, Raymond Roger, viscount of Beziers and Carcassonne, regions 
infected with the heresy of the Albigenses, came also to make submission. 
The abbot of Citeaux, who was prudent enough to accept that of the count 
of Toulouse, feared to lose all his prey. He refused to admit the exculpation 
of the viscount of Beziers, and plainly told him that his only chance was to 
defend himself to the utmost. The young viscount courageously accepted 
the advice. He summoned the most faithful of his vassals, abandoned the 
open country as well as towns of lesser consequence to the enemy, and 
restricted his efforts to the defence of Beziers and of Carcassonne. He shut 
himself up in the latter. The fury of the crusaders fell first upon Beziers : 
they had scarcely sat down before the unfortunate town, when a sally of the 
garrison was repulsed with such vigour that the besiegers entered the town 
together with the routed host of the citizens. Word of this unexpected 
success was instantly brought to the abbot of Citeaux, and his orders were 
demanded as to how the innocent were to be distinguished from the guilty. 
“Slay them all,” exclaimed the legate of tlie vicar of Christ; “the Lord will 
know his own.” The entire population was in consequence put to the sword 
; nor woman nor infant was spared. Upwards of twenty thousand human 
beings perished in the massacre — the sanguinary first-fruits of mod-ern 
persecution. Carcassonne was next invested, bravely attacked, and as 
valiantly defended ; the young viscount distinguishing himself in defence of 
his rights, while Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, was the most 
prominent warrior of the crusaders. At length the legate grew weary of the 
viscount’s obstinacy, and offered him terms. He gave him a safe-conduct, 
sanctioned by his own oath and that of the barons of his army. Raymond 
Roger came witli three hundred of his followers to the tent of the legate. ” 
Faith,” said the latter, ” is not to be kept with those who have no faith”; and 
he ordered the viscount and his friends to be put in chains. The inhabitants 
of Carcassonne found means to fly. In a general assembly of the crusaders, 
the lordships of Beziers and Carcassonne were given to Simon de Montfort, 
in reward of his zeal and valour ; and to make the gift sure, it was 
accompanied with the person of his rival. The unfortunate viscount, the 
victim of the legate’s perfidy, soon after perished in prison. 


The victory of the crusaders was of course followed by executions at the 
stake and on the scaffold. The friars inquisitors of the order of St. Dominic 


did not relax their zeal. A general revolt against De Montfort was the 
consequence, in which the people of Toulouse joined. The Provengal army 
was headed by Pedro king of Aragon, the uncle of the late viscount of 
Beziers. It was he who had persuaded the unfortunate viscount to trust 
himself to the legate, and to him in consequence fell the duty of taking 
vengeance. The cross, however — the profaned cross — was still 
successful. The Provencals were routed by Simon de Montfort at the battle 
of Muret, and the king of Aragon was slain. This victory seemed to 
establish the power of De Montfort in Languedoc. He took possession of all 
the provinces of his rival, even of the town of Toulouse ; and an assembly 
of prelates sanctioned the usurpation. But the cruel spirit of De Montfort 
would not allow him to rest quiet in his new empire. Violence and 
persecution marked his rule ; he sought to destroy the Provencal population 
by the sword or the stake, nor could he brins himself to tolerate the liberties 
of the citizens 
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of Toulouse. In 1217 the Toulousans again revolted, and war once more 
broke out betwixt Count Raymond and Simon de Montfort. The latter 
formed the siege of the capital, and was engaged in repelling a sally, when a 
stone from one of the walls struck him and put an end to his existence. The 
death of De Montfort was of course considered a martyrdom by the clergy, 
and his fame in their chronicles far outshines that of Godfrey de Bouillon or 
of Richard the Lion-hearted. 


LEAGUE AGAINST PHILIP AUGUSTUS 


King Philip was in the meantime pursuing his darling object, the humbling 
the power of the princes of England. He had already driven John from the 
west of France. That monarch, at variance with his barons, and at the same 
time excommunicated by the church, seemed an easy prey to Philip. The 
French king meditated the conquest of England. He leagued with the 
malcontents of that country, and formed a powerful army for the purposes 


of invasion. John, to ward off the blow, not only became reconciled to the 
Roman see, but made himself and his kingdom feudatory to the pope. A 
papal legate immediately took John under his protection ; and the Frencli 
monarch, rather than risk a quarrel witli the church, turned his armies 
towards Flanders, which he wasted and plundered impitiably, from hatred to 
its count. 


The emperor Otto,, then in alliance with King John against France, came to 
the relief of the Flemings ; and thus, for the first time since the accession of 
the new dynasty, the armies of France and Germany found themselves 
arrayed against each other in national hostility, each commanded by its 
respective monarch. The rival hosts met at Bouvines, in the month of 
August, 1214:. Twenty thousand combatants on either side, together with 
the presence of two monarchs, gave gravity and importance to the meeting. 
6 


Tlie Battle of Bouvines (1214 ^-D-) 


The two armies remained for a time a short distance apart, not daring to 
begin operations ; and the French were retreating over the bridge of 
Bouvines to march upon Hainault, when the enemy, attacking the rearguard, 
obliged them to turn about. 


The chaplain, William le Breton,* who during the action remained beside 
the king singing psalms, says : ” Philip was resting under a tree near a 
chapel, his armour laid aside. At the first sound of combat he entered the 
church for a short prayer, armed hastily, and mounted his steed with as great 
enthusiasm as though on his way to a wedding or a feast. Loud shouts 
resounded from the field : ‘ To arms, men of war, to arms ! ‘ together with 
the blare of trumpets. The king rode to the front, not waiting for his banner 
— the oriflamme of St. Denis, a flag of scarlet silk, that day carried by 
Gallon de Montiguy, a brave man. The bishop-elect of Senlis, Guerin, 
ordered the battle so that the French had the sun behind them, while the 
enemy fought with the sun in their eyes. Three hundred mounted peasants 
of Soissons, vassals of the abbot of St. Medard, opened action on the right 
wing, boldly charging the Flemish cavalry. The latter hesitated to engage 
with their inferiors, but the cry, ‘ Death to the French ! ‘ raised by one 
among them proved decisive; and the Burgundians, led by their duke, 


arriving to reinforce those of Soissons, there was a furious combat. On this 
side Count Ferrand of Flanders fought.” 
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When the battle began the militia had already crossed the bridge ; they 
recrossed in haste, rallied under the royal standard, and took position in the 
centre in front of the king and his guard. The German cavalry, among whom 
rode the emperor Otto, charged and penetrated their ranks, and had almost 
reached the king when they were checked by the prompt action of his 
officers. In the midst of this encounter arrived the German infantry. These 
dragged Philip from his horse, and before he could recover his feet 
attempted to thrust at him through the visor of his helmet or a flaw in his 
armour. Montigny, who carried the colours, waved his banner fran-tically 
for assistance ; some horse-and foot-soldiers hastened up. These rescued the 
king, set him on his horse, and he again plunged into the melee. 


Otto in his turn was near to being captured. William des Barres, the bravest 
and ablest of the French cavaliers, the fortunate adversary of Richard the 
Lion-hearted, whom he had twice overcome, had the emperor by the hel- 
met, and was thrusting at him furiously when overwhelmed by a torrent of 
the enemy. Unable to make him loose his hold or to close with him, they 
killed his horse under him ; but disentangling himself he succeeded, alone 
and on foot, in clearing with his sword and his poniard an ample space 
around him. Otto escaped. 


On the right Ferrand, count of Flanders, had fallen wounded into the hands 
of the French; in the centre the emperor and his German princes had taken 


to flight : but on the left Renaud de Boulogne and the English held firm. 
They had overcome the men of Dreux, of Perche, of Ponthieu, and of 
Vimeu. “Whereupon,” says the poet-chronicler,” Philip de Dreux, bishop of 
Beauvais, happening to have in his hand a club, and forgetting in his rage 
and grief the dignity of his office, struck down the English commander and 
with him many others, spilling no blood but breaking many bones. He 
enjoined upon those about him the necessity of taking upon themselves the 
credit of this deed, that he might not fall under reproach for violating the 
traditions of his office.” 


The English were soon completely routed with the exception of Renaud de 
Boulogne, who had drawn up a double circle of infantry bristling with 
spears. He charged therefrom as from a fort, and there returned for refuge 
and to recover breath. At last his horse was wounded ; he fell and was 
captured. Five other counts and twenty-five knights-banneret had been 
taken. 


The return of the king to Paris was a march of triumph. All along the route 
the churches dispersed indulgences, and the hymns of the choirs mingled 
with the clash of war implements. The houses were hung with draperies; the 
roads strewn with branches and fresh flowers. Men and women, children 
and old people ran to the crossroads to see the count of Flanders who, 
wounded and in chains, was carried in a litter ; some among them crying : ” 
Ferrand, bound and in irons (“ferrS), no longer shalt thou kick against the 
pricks and hurl defiance at thy masters.” 


At Paris the townspeople, with a multitude of clerks and students, burst into 
songs and hymns on the arrival of the king. The day not sufficing for the 
jubilation, they festooned the dark with innumerable lanterns, so that the 
night was brilliant as the day. The students kept holiday for a week. In the 
midst of these rejoicings the troops, which had comported themselves so 
creditably in the strife, delivered to the provost of Paris the prisoners in 
their charge. The king left them a certain number to be ransomed and 
imprisoned the rest. Ferrand was lodged in the new tower of the Louvre, 
where he remained for thirteen years. Near Senlis was built Victory Abbey, 
whose ruins are still to be seen.c 
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[1214-1224 A.D.] LAST YEARS AND INFLUENCE OF PHILIP 
AUGUSTUS 


The brilliant success of Bouvines seems to have contented and allayed the 
hitherto restless ambition of Philip. In a year or two after, the barons of 
England, discontented with John, offered their crown to Louis, the son of 
Philip Augustus. The old monarch hesitated ; he dreaded the anathema with 
which the pope threatened him, if he attacked his vassal, John of England. 
Prince Louis was obliged to undertake the expedition with but scanty aid 
from his parent. He was at first successful. Almost all England owned his 
sovereignty. The castle of Dover alone held out. But the death of John, and 
the proclaiming of his son, Henry IH, soon obliged the French prince to 
abandon his claim and his conquests in England. 


In the south, Philip Augustus showed himself equally dead to enterprise and 
lost in spirit. Amaury de Montfort, son of Simon, offered to cede to the king 
all his rights in Languedoc, which he was unable to defend against the old 
house of Toulouse. Philip hesitated to accept the important cession, and left 
the rival houses to the continuance of a struggle carried feebly on by either 
side. He at length expired, in 1223, after a reign of forty-three years. This 
period of half a century was one of uninterrupted progress to the French 
monarch}-, and to its sovereign power. Though much of this was due to the 
age, to circumstances, and to the natural development of the country’s 
political system, still much remains due to the personal character of Philip 
— to his activity, his prudence, foresight, and courage. The mere list of the 
provinces which he subdued and united to the monarchy forms the fittest 
monument to his fame. These were Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, 
and Poitou, wrested from John ; Picardy and Auvergne, won in the 
commencement of his reign ; Artois, acquired by his marriage with Isabella 
of Hainault ; and, finally, the influence over Languedoc which the crusaders 
brought him, and which nothing but Philip’s age and declining strength 
prevented him from converting into sovereignty. In minor matters the active 
spirit of Philip Augustus equally displayed itself. He put the police on an 
efficient footing ; he walled and paved Paris and the principal towns under 
his sway ; he built and fortified ; he encouraged literature by the foundation 


of professorships ; improved the discipline of the army ; and, with all his 
enterprises and expenses, so ordered his finances as to leave a considerable 
treasure at his death. 


LOUIS VIII (1223-1226 A.D.) 


When Louis VIII succeeded his father Philip on the throne, it was remarked 
with joy by the lovers of legitimacy that he was descended by his mother, 
Isabella of Hainault, from Charles of Lorraine, the last prince of 
Charlemagne’s blood, and that he thus united the rights of Carlovingian and 
Capetian. He was feeble in person, and is said not to have been endowed 
with much capacity ; but the sage policy of Philip Augustus, together with 
the impulse he had given to affairs, continued to direct them, and to render 
France triumphant over her enemies. Henry III lost the towns of Niort and 
La Rochelle, and was driven by Louis from Poitou ; yet so little did the 
English feel the loss of this province, that it is scarcely noticed by the 
historians of the island. The barons were so much occupied with jealousy of 
their sovereign and of his power, that Henry could procure or send no aid to 
his Frencli provinces. A feeble expedition was at length fitted out, which 
preserved Gascony to England, but recovered nothing. 
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A singular cause of contention arose about this time in Flanders. Baldwin, 
its last count, had been one of the leaders of the Fifth Crusade, which, in the 
commencement of the century, took Constantinople from the Greeks. He 
had been elected emperor of Romania, and had been the first of the Latin 
dynasty which reigned over it. Soon after, in the year 1205, he had been 
taken prisoner by the Bulgarians, and had not since been heard of. His 
daughter Joan succeeded to the county oi Flanders, and had married 
Ferdinand (Ferrand), prince of Portugal, who had opposed Philip Augustus, 
and who was taken prisoner by that monarch at the battle of Bouvines. Joan 
took no steps to liberate her husband, or to pay his ransom, when an aged 
man appeared in Flanders, calling himself Count Baldwin, and giving an 


account of his long captivity and recent escape from the Bulgarians. Joan 
denied the identity of this person with herfather ; Louis Vin was of her 
opinion ; while Henry III treated and allied himself with him as the 
veritable Baldwin. The self-entitled count appeared before King Louis at 
Peronne, offering proofs of his identity ; but unfoi’tunately he could not 
recall the place where he had done homage to Philip Augustus, nor the 
place where he had been knighted, nor yet the place and day of his 
marriage. Whether he really could not make answer to these questions, or 
whether age had troubled his memory, the old man was condemned as a 
pretender, and the countess Joan soon after caused him to be hanged. The 
common people still persisted in giving credit to his identity with Count 
Baldwin, and looked on Joan as the murderer of her father. Henry HI in no 
way supported this his unfortunate ally. 


The sovereignty over Languedoc was still undecided. King Louis was 
anxious to undertake a crusade in that country, with all the indulgences and 
advantages of a warlike pilgrimage to the Holy Land. The hostilities with 
England and the fickleness of the pope delayed the execution of this 
purpose. Both obstacles were removed at length. Amaury de Montfort being 
driven from the conquests of his father by the sons of Count Raymond, 
reanimated the zeal of the pope and the old crusaders. Amaury retired to 
Paris, and made cession of his claims to King Louis, who, in return, 
promised him the office of constable. A new crusade was preached against 
the Albigeuses ; and Louis marched towards Languedoc at the head of a 
formidable army in the spring of the year 1226. The town of Avignon had 
proffered to the crusaders the facilities of crossing the Rhone under her 
walls, but refused entry within them to such an host. Louis, having arrived 
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at Avignon, insisted on passing through the town : the Avignonais shut their 
gates and defied the monarch, who instantly formed the siege. One of the 
rich municipalities of the south was almost a match for the king of France. 
He was kept three months under its walls, his army a prey to famine, to 
disease, and to the assaults of a brave garrison. The crusaders lost twenty 
thousand men. The people of Avignon at length submitted, but on no 
dishonourable terms. This was the only resistance that Louis experienced in 
Languedoc. Raymond VII dared not meet the crusaders in the field, nor 
durst one of his towns or chateaux remain faithful to him. All submitted. 
Louis retired from his facile conquest; he himself, and the chiefs of his 
army, stricken by an epidemy which had prevailed in the conquered regions. 
The monarch’s feeble frame could not resist it : he expired at Montpensier 
in Auvergne, in November, 1226.6 


LOUIS IX, CALLED ST. LOUIS (1226-1270 A.D.) 


Now we come to the true hero of the Middle Ages, a prince pious as he was 
brave ; who was devoted to feudalism and yet struck it the most telling 
blows ; who venerated the church yet knew how to resist its head ; who 
respected law yet placed justice above it ; a frank and gentle soul and loving 
heart filled with Christian charity, yet one that condemned to torture the 
body of the sinner for the salvation of his soul ; who on earth looked only 
towards heaven and made of his kingly office a magistracy of order and 
equity. Rome has canonised him, and the people still see him seated under 
the oak of Vincennes dispensing justice to all comers. This saint, this man 
of peace, did more in the simplicity of his heart for the advancement of 
royalty than the most subtle counsellors or ten fighting monarchs, because 
the king, in after time, appeared to the people as the incarnation of Justice. i 


For more than a century the sword of royalty, so far as it pertained to 
France, had been valiantly carried. But the son of Louis VIII was a child of 
eleven years. A coalition of the most powerful vassals was formed at once 
to profit by his minority. The regent, his mother, Blanche of Castile, won to 
her side one of the confederates, Thibaut, the powerful count of 
Champagne, sent the royal army to save him from the attack of his former 
allies and obtained from him, when he inherited the kingdom of Navarre, 


the important counties of Blois, Chartres, and Sancerre. A treaty, signed in 
1229, assured to one of the king’s brothers the succession of the county of 
Toulouse and a marriage arranged between a second brother of St. Louis 
and the heiress of Provence prepared the way, at a future date, for the union 
of that country with France. Already the royal seneschals were established 
at Beaucaire and Carcassonne, by which the king found himself master, 
through himself or his brothers, of a large part of southern France. The 
king’s majority was proclaimed in 1236, but the wise regent still held the 
greatest influence over her son and the direction of affairs. 


The great pontificate of Innocent III had given new energy to the church 
and to religious sentiment. The spirit of the Crusades which had been 


[1 ” St. Louis,” says Gulzot,™ “was above all a conscientious man, a man 
who before acting weighed the question to himself of the moral good or 
evil, the question as to whether what he was about to lo was good or evil in 
itself, independently of all utility, of all consequences. Such men are rartiy 
seen and still more rarely remain upon the throne. Truly speaking, there are 
hardly more than two examples in history, one in antiquity, the other in 
modern times : Marcus Aurelius and St. Louis. These are, perhaps, the only 
two princes who, on every occasion, have formed the first rule of their 
conduct from their moral creeds — Marcus Aurelius, a stoic, St. Louis, a 
Christian.” ] 
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extinguished during the rivalry of Philip Augustus with Richard Coeur de 
Lion and John Lackland was rekindled. In 1235 preaching the ” holy war ” 
was recommenced in France, and, as on too many other occasions, the 
movement was begun by the massacre of those whose ancestors had nailed 
the sainted victim to the cross of Golgotha. Everywhere the Jews were 
slaughtered, until the Council of Tours was obliged to take these unhappy 
people under their protection. Heretics found even less mercy. Thibaut of 
Champagne burned 183 of them on Mount Aime near Vertus. This crusade, 


indeed unknown to them, as several examples testify ; but their real forte 
lay in mural decoration in low relief. And the particular walls on which tin; 
artists mainly expended their skill, if we may judge from what the ruins 
have revealed to us, were not the walls of temples, but the palaces of kings. 
It is quite 
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clear that these great conquerors of antiquity were very human, very like 
their successors of after times. They loved to have their heroic deeds, real or 
alleged, heralded to the world, and recalled incessantly to their own 
memories. So one finds whole histories epitomised on these walls — wars, 
conquests, victories ; the storming of cities, the slaughter of the enemy, the 
leading of captives, and bringing of tribute by subject people — everything, 
in short, but Assyrian reverses ; the court artist, true to his colours then as 
now, never made the mistake of depicting those. 


As liistorical records these sculptures are of priceless value, both for what 
they tell of political history and for the light they throw on the powers and 
limitations of antique art. But before you venture to judge the Assyrian 
artist in the latter regard, you must pass on to the room of Asshurnazirpal, 
and from that to the adjacent room, where the mural decorations of the 
dining-hall of the last of the great Assyrian kings, Asshurbanapal, have 
been placed in sihi, reproducing an effect which they first made in the 
palace of Nineveh in the seventh century B.C. Here you may see at once 
both another phase of royal life in Assyria and another stage of Assyrian 
art. Not war, but the chase is now the theme. King Asshurbanapal is seen in 
pursuit of the goat, the wild ass, the lion. The king, of course, towers above 
his attendants, though not in the grotesque disproportion of the Egyptian 
paintings. To the oriental mind such excessive stature seemed indissoluble 
from royal station. One recalls how the mother of Darius, made captive at 
Issus, mistook Hephaestion for the king, because he was taller than 
Alexander; and how Agesilaus, when he went to Egypt as an ally of the 
Egyptians, was held in contempt, despite his renown, because of his 
diminutive stature ; and one cannot help wondering what would have been 
the real aspect of the Assyrian and Egyptian monarchs could they have been 


in which Thibaut himself, the dukes of Burgundy and Brittany took part, 
was not successful. The crusaders were beaten at Gaza in Palestine, and 
those who returned brought back with them nothing but the honour of 
having broken a few lances in the Holy Land. 


Up to his war with England St. Louis gave little sign of activity ; but in 
1241 the emperor Frederick II detained the French prelates who had gone to 
Rome to attend a council, and Louis demanded with great firmness that they 
be set at liberty. 


” Since the prelates of our realm have for no reason deserved their 
detention,” he wi’ites the emperor, ” may it please your grace to set them at 
liberty. You will thus appease us, for we regard their detention as an insult, 
and our royal majesty would lose respect if we could keep quiet under such 
circumstances. May your imperial prudence not go so far as to allege your 
power or your will, since the kingdom of France is not so weak that it will 
resign itself to be trampled under your feet.” The emperor released his 
prisoners. Some time before Louis, on behalf of himself and one of his 
brothers, refused the imperial crown of Frederick II which the pope had 
offered him, and he had also refused the pontiff’s request to modify a royal 
ordinance of 1234 restraining the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical tribunals— a 
necessary Measure, since these courts had come to judge many more civil 
cases than the lay tribunals. 


This man who spoke so firmly acted in the same manner when forced to 
take up arms. Attacked in 1242 by the English, who sustained several of his 
rebellious barons, St. Louis beat them at Taillebourg and at Saintes. Perhaps 
he would have been able to drive them out of France, but he refused to push 
his victory. Acquisitions made in the last half century had tripled the extent 
of the royal domain, but they seemed to him tainted with violence because 
they were the gain of two confiscations. Through conscientious scruples he 
left the king of England, in a treaty which he did not sign until his return 
from the crusade in 12.59 [The Treaty of Abbeville], the duchy of Guienne, 
that is to say Bordeaux, Limoges, Perigueux, Cahors, Agen, Saintonge to 
the south of the Charente, and Gascony, on condition of homage to the 
crown. And to prevent perjury he obliged the lords who held fiefs from both 
crowns to choose between the two sovereigns. The limits of the kingdom 


were equally uncertain on the south ; he fixed them at a convention with the 
king of Aragon, and the county of Barcelona ceased to be dependent on the 
French crown. 


In 124.5, Pope Innocent IV, driven out of Italy by the emperor Frederick II, 
took refuge at Lyons and there held in the cathedral church of St. John of 
that city the thirteenth ecumenical council at which 140 bishops assisted. 
The pope solemnly deposed the emperor and exhorted all Christian princes 
to march to the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre. 


The spirit of the Crusades, which had been extinguished during the rivalry 
of Philip Augustus and Richard Coeur de Lion, was rekindled. The 
Spaniards had their crusade against the Moors, the Germans against the 
Slavs, 
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and the knights of Italy fought against the cities ; but in France, in spite of 
the great satiety of war from the Albigensian troubles, there remained 
sufficient martial spirit to undertake new crusades. In 1239 many had gone; 
we know with what success. Jerusalem, which Frederick II had bought back 
from the hands of the infidels (1229) had now come again under the power 
of Khwarismian barbarians (1239). 


First Crusade of St. Louis (1248-1254 a.d.) 


St. Louis had not listened to the appeal of the Fathers of the Council of 
Lyons to assume the cross, but during an illness which, in 1244, brought 
him to the edge of the grave, he made a vow to go to the Holy Land. His 


mother and counsellors struggled in vain against this imprudent resolution. 
Louis left his power again in the hands of Queen Blanche and embarked at 
Aigues-Mortes, a little city which at that time was joined to the 
Mediterranean by a canal across the swamps and salt marshes. The king 


bought it from the monks of Psal-mocU Abbey in order to have a port of his 
own upon that sea, for Marseilles belonged to his brother the count of 
Provence. Many crusaders embarked at the latter city, among them the 
king’s friend the seneschal of Champagne and the sire de Joinville, who, 
with Villehardouiu, is the first in point of date, as in merit, of the old French 
prose writers. It was not without many misgivings that he determined to 
follow his master. In setting out to join him he passed near his own castle, 
“but,” he said, ” I dare not turn my face towards Joinville, for fear that my 
heart mwould fail me in leaving my two children and my fine castle which 
are so dear to me.” On the banks of the Rhone he saw the ruins of a castle 
which the king had had destroyed because its lord had a bad name for 
stripping and robbing all the merchants and pilgrims who passed by. 


St. Louis had been collecting for two years a large store of provisions on the 
island of Cyprus. The army left there in eighteen hundred ships, large and 
small, for Egypt. Damietta, at one of the mouths of the Nile, was captured 
(June 7th, 1249), but precious time was lost before marching upon Cairo. 
Five months and a half of delay stoutened the hearts of the mame-lukes. 
The crusaders took a month to cover the five leagues which separated them 
from the town of Mansurah. A badly directed fight at the same place cost 
the lives of a large number of knights and of St. Louis’ brother the count 
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of Artois. When the prior of the Hosijital, says Joinville,» came to ask of St. 
Louis if he had any news of his brother, the king replied that he had, that he 
knew his brother was in heaven. The prior tried to comfort him in praising 
the valour the prince had always shown and the glory he had gained that 
day, and the good king replied that God was adored in all that he had done. 


And then he began to shed great tears, at which many people who were 
looking on were oppressed by grief and compassion (February, 1250). 


Soon the army was surrounded by enemies and decimated by pest. Joinville 
was stricken down, and equally so his poor chaplain. One day it liap-pened 
that he was chanting mass before the seneschal’s bedside ; when the priest 
was at the sacrament Joinville perceived him to be so ill that with his own 
eyes he saw him faint. The seneschal got up and ran to raise him and then 
he managed to finish the mass, but never said it again, and died. The retreat 
was disastrous and finally they had to surrender. ” The good, saintly man, 
the king,” did honour to his captivity by his courage and inspired even his 
enemies with respect for his virtues. They released him for a large ran-som. 
Once free he made his way to Palestine and stayed there three years, 
employing his influence and zeal in maintaining harmony among the 
Christians and his resources in repairing the fortifications of the places they 
still occupied. 


The news of these disasters only served to increase the king’s popularity in 
France. The people would not see his faults and thought only of the virtues 
he had shown. The prelates and lords had deserted and betrayed him, they 
said ; it would take the humble people to rescue him, and an immense 
crowd of serfs and peasants gathered together to cross the sea and go to the 
king’s help. This was the Shepherds’ Crusade. These people lived, on the 
way, by pillage — even murders were committed. It was necessary to deal 
harshly with them, and they were scattered like wild beasts. 


The news of the regent’s death (December, 1252) recalled Louis at last to 
France. In passing Cyprus the king’s galley grazed a rock, which carried 
away fully eighteen feet of her keel. Louis was advised to change ships, and 
according to Joinville i said, ” If I leave the ship, five or six hundred people 
who are on it and who value their life as I do mine will be afraid to stay 
behind and will land at Cyprus with no hope or means of ever returning to 
their own country. I prefer to place myself, my wife, and children in danger 
under the protection of God, than to bring such misfortune on so many 
people.” 


Last Tears and Death of St. Louis 


It was after his return to France that St. Louis made treaties with England 
and Aragon to determine definitely the boundaries of the three kingdoms. 
He hoped in making substantial sacrifices to strengthen his hold on the 
provinces he kept for himself and to prevent the war so frequently provoked 
by uncertainty with regard to frontiers. This solicitude to do justice to all 
caused ffim to be chosen as arbitrator between the king of England and his 
barons in the controversy over the provisions of Oxford (1264). Louis 
pronounced in favour of the king, and this time was not successful, for the 
barons did not hold to his decision, and deposed Henry III. More fortunate 
elsewhere, he settled a dispute of succession which delivered Flanders from 
civil war. In the year 1270 St. Louis undertook another crusade in which his 
faithful Joinville this time refused to engage./ 


A pacific expedition which should merely intimidate the king of Tunis and 
induce him to become a convert was not what suited the Genoese in 
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whose vessels St. Louis was making bis passage. Most of the crusaders 
preferred violence ; it was said that Tunis was a rich town, the pillage of 
which might indemnify them for their dangerous expedition. The Genoese, 
regardless of the voice of St. LouLs, began hostilities by seizing the vessels 
they found before Carthage. The landing took place without obstacle. The 
Moors only showed themselves to provoke the Christians, and make them 
waste their strength in fruitless pursuits. After spending some weary days 
on the burning shore, the Christians advanced towards the castle of 
Carthage. All that remained of the great i-ival of Rome was a fort guarded 
by two hundred soldiers, and the Saracens who had retreated into the vaults 
or subterranean chambers were butchered or suffocated by smoke and 
flames. The king found the ruins full of corpses, which he had removed, 
that he might take up his quarters there with his followers. He had to wait at 
Carthage for his brother, Charles of Anjou, before marching on Tunis. 


The greater part of the army remained under the African sun, tormented by 
the thick dust swept from the desert by the winds, and surrounded by the 
festering remains of the dead. The Moors prowled all around, continually 
cutting off some stragglers. There were no trees, no vegetable food ; for 
water there was nothing but fetid marshes and cisterns full of disgusting 
insects. In eight days the plague had broken out. The counts of Vendome, de 
la Marche and Viane, Walter de Nemours, marshal of B’ ranee, the sires de 
Montmorency, Piennes, Brissac, St. Brigon, and d’ Apremont were already 
dead. 


The legate soon followed them. The survivors being no longer able to bury 
them, they were thrown into the canal, till they covered the whole surface of 
the water. Meanwhile, the king and his sons were attacked by the malady ; 
the youngest died in his vessel, and it was not till eight days afterwards that 
the confessor of St. Louis took on himself to acquaint him with the 
mournful event. The deceased was the most beloved of his children, and his 
death announced to a dying father was, to the latter, one tie less to earth, a 
call from God, a temptation to die. Accordingly, “\dthout perturbation or 
regret, he accomplished that last work of a Christian life, making the 
responses to the litanies and the psalms, dictating a noble and affecting 
instruction for his son, and receiving even the ambassadors of the Greeks, 
who came to entreat his intervention in their favour with his brother Charles 
of Anjou, whose ambition menaced them. He spoke to them with kindness, 
and promised to exert himself with zeal, if he lived, to keep them in peace ; 
but the next day he himself entered into the peace of God. 


That last night of his life he desired them to raise him from his bed and lay 
him on ashes ; and so he died, with his arms constantly folded in the form 
of across. ” And on Monday the blessed king stretched his folded hands 
towards heaven, and said, ‘ Good Lord God, have mercy on this people that 
here remaineth, and lead it into its country, that it fall not into the hand of 
its enemies, and that it be not constrained to renounce thy holy name ! ‘ In 
the night before he deceased, whilst he was reposing, he sighed, and said in 
a low voice, ‘ O Jerusalem I O Jerusalem ! ’” <* 


In his lifetime the contemporaries of St. Louis suspected in their simplicity 
that he was already a saint, and more saintly than the priests. Says the 


king’s confessor, Geoffrey de Beaulieu : i” Whilst he lived a word might be 
said of him which is said of St. Hilary, © O most perfect layman whose life 
priests even desire to imitate.’ For many priests and laymen desired to be 
like the blessed king in his virtues and his morals ; for it is even thought 
that he was a saint in his lifetime.” <* 
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Tlie French during this reign accomplished a great achievement without the 
help of royalty. Charles of Anjou, count of Provence, summoned by the 
pope against King Manfred, son of the emperor Frederick II, conquered the 
kingdom of Naples in 1266. But the Latins had five years before lost 
Constantinople which the Greeks had taken possession of. It was to the 
interested advice of Charles of Anjou that was due the direction taken by 
the last crusade, since the submission of the king of Tunis would free Sicily 
from the constant attempts of the Saracens upon that island./ 


Hallams Estimate of St. Louis 


Louis IX had methods of preserving his ascendency very different from 
military prowess. That excellent prince was perhaps the most eminent 
pattern of unswerving probity and Christian strictness of conscience tliat 
ever held the sceptre in any country. There is a peculiar beauty in the reign 
of St. Louis, because it shows the inestimable benefit which a virtuous ‘ 
king may confer on his people, without possessing any distinguished 
genius. For nearly half a century that he governed France, there is not the 
smallest want of moderation or disinterestedness in his actions ; and yet he 
raised the influence of the monarchy to a much higher point than the most 
ambitious of his predecessors. 


To the surprise of his own and later times, he restored great part of his 
conquests to Henry III, whom he might naturally hope to have expelled 
from France. It would indeed have been a tedious work to conquer Guienne, 
which was full of strong places, and the subjugation of such a province 


might have alarmed the other vassals of his crown. But it is the privilege 
only of virtuous minds to perceive that wisdom resides in moderate 
counsels ; no sagacity ever taught a selfish and ambitious sovereign to 
forego the sweetness of immediate power. An ordinary king, in the 
circumstances of the French monarchy, would have fomented, or at least 
have rejoiced in the dissensions which broke out among the principal 
vassals ; Louis constantly employed himself to reconcile them. In this, too, 
his benevolence had all the effects of far-sighted policy. It had been the 
practice of his last three predecessors to interpose their mediation in behalf 
of the less powerful classes — the clergy, the inferior nobility, and the 
inliabitants of chartered towns. Thus the supremacy of the crown became a 
familiar idea ; but the perfect integrity of St. Louis wore away all distrust, 
and accustomed even the most jealous feudatories to look upon him as their 
judge and legislator. And as the royal authority was hitherto shown only in 
its most amiable prerogatives, the dispensation of favour, and the redress of 
wrong, few were watchful enough to remark the transition of the French 
constitution from a feudal league to an absolute monarchy. 


It was perhaps fortunate for the display of St. Louis’ virtues that the throne 
had already been strengthened by the less innocent exertions of Philip 
Augustus and Louis VIII. A century earlier, his mild and scrupulous 
character, unsustained by great actual power, might not have inspired 
sufficient awe. But the crown was now grown so formidable, and Louis was 
so eminent for his firmness and bravery, qualities without which every other 
virtue would have been ineffectual, that no one thought it safe to run 
wantonly into rebellion, while his disinterested administration gave no one 
a pretext for it. Not satisfied with the justice of his own conduct, Louis 
aimed at that act of virtue which is rarely practised by private men, and had 
perhaps no example among kings — restitution. Commissaries were 
appointed 


AM 
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to inquire what possessions had been unjustly annexed to the royal domain 
during the last two reigns. These were restored to the proprietors, or, where 
length of time had made it difficult to ascertain the claimant, their value was 
distributed among the poor. 


It has been hinted already that all this excellence of heart in Louis IX was 
not attended with that strength of understanding which is necessary, we 
must allow, to complete the usefulness of a sovereign. During his minority, 
Blanche of Castile, his mother, had filled the office of regent with great 


courage and firmness. But after he grew up to manhood, her influence 
seems to have passed the limit which gratitude and piety would have 
assigned to it ; and, as her temper was not very meek or popular, it exposed 
the king to some degree of contempt. He submitted even to be restrained 
from the society of his wife Marguerite, daughter of Raymond, count of 
Provence, a princess of great vir-tue and conjugal affection. 


But the principal weakness of this king, which almost effaced all the good 
effects of his virtues, was supgrstition. It would be idle to sneer at those 
habits of abstemious-ness and mortification which were part to the religion 
of his age, and, at the worst, were only injurious to his own comfort. But he 
had other prejudices, which, though they may be forgiven, must never be 
defended. No man was ever more impressed than St. Louis with a belief in 
the duty of exterminating all enemies to his own faith. With these he 
thought no layman ought to risk himself in the perilous ways of reasoning, 
but to make answer with his sword as stoutly as a strong arm and a fiery 
zeal could carry that argument. Though, fortunately for his fame, the 
persecution against the Albigenses, which had been the disgrace of his 
father’s short reign, was at an end before he reached manhood, he suffered a 
hypocritical monk to establish a tribunal at Paris for the suppression of 
heresy, where many innocent persons suffered death.? 


A FREhXH Page, Time of Lou 


Piety and Christianity of St. Louis 


The natural piety of St. Louis but strengthened with his growth. His 
Christian life, or to reduce the statement to its simplest terms, his daily 
Christianity, which edified his own century, might very easily fill ours with 
a sense of shock. But whatever it may leave of such an impression, the 
history would be incomplete which passed over in silence, or only vaguely 
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indicated, that which filled so large a part in his life. Let us not, therefore, 
endeavour to build up for ourselves a St. Louis in accordance with our 
present-day tastes. Nothing is beautiful but the true, and that truth which the 
saintly king sought in all things is alone worthy to retrace the likeness of 
him which should endure. 


According to those of his historians who were most intimate with him — 
the chaplain who accompanied him on one and another of the Crusades, the 
confessor whom he kept beside him for twenty years, the confessor of his 
wife Marguerite — he seemed to live for God alone. The offices were read 
in the king’s chapel ; almost it might have been the chapel of a monastery or 
the choir of a cathedral. There he had the Hours sung to him, the Office for 
the Dead being added by his command. He heard two masses, sometimes 
three or four ; and when the grandees grumbled at his wasting so much time 
on masses and sermons, he retorted that if he were to lose twice as much 
time over gaming and hunting no one would complain : a remark which 
scarcely silenced the murmurs ; the barons made no complaint against thus 
wasting their time with him. 


The holy Scriptures and the Fathers were his study. Marguerite’s confessor 
tells us that he caused a candle three feet or thereabouts in height to be 
lighted, and so long as it lasted read the Bible. He remained for so long a 


subjected to the camera. Be that as it may, there was apparently no doubt in 
the mind of the court artist as to what his chisel should reveal in this 
respect, and the king may always be distinguished by his stature, without 
regard to his royal robes. Still, it is notable, as a distinction between 
Egyptian and Assyrian art, that the realistic eye of the Assyrian sculptor 
never let him depict the king as a Brobdingnag among the pigmies, after the 
Egyptian fashion. At the most he is a head taller than those about him. 


The royal hunter pursues his quarry sometimes on foot, more usually 
standing in his chariot. His weapon is usually the bow, sometimes the spear; 
on one occasion he grapples with the lion, hand to jowl, and stabs the 
quarry to the heart with a short sword. The quiet dignity and royal calm 
with which the feat is achieved must have insured the artist a high and 
enduring place in the royal favour. The action, however, of the human 
figures in these sculptures is always sedate and reposeful, suggestive of 
reserved strength perhaps, or possibly of the artist’s limitations. Whichever 
it is, the real power of the artist is not shown in the human figures. These, to 
be sure, are in part strongly anatomised; in the main, they are fairly 
proportioned, and, unlike the Egyptian figures, they have the shoulders 
drawn in proper perspective. But the faces are fixed, impassive ; the eyes 
are not in perspective, and, as a whole, they cannot claim high merit as 
works of art, viewed from an abstract modern standpoint. Considered in 
relation to their time, they are wonderful enough, so far ahead are they of 
anything that we could suppose to have been accomplished in the world of 
that day. But they fall far short of the standard which the same artist has 
himself given us in animal figures of his composition. It seems as if the 
human figures might have been done from memory, whereas 


time upon his knees that sometimes his sight and his wits became confused, 
and, rising up quite dazed, he would ask : ” Where am I ? ” Led back to his 
room, he would go to bed, but at midnight he was up again and had matins 
sung by his chaplains (it was no sinecure being king’s chaplain in those 
days !). He would, however, grant to his attendants the repose he refused for 
himself. So softly did he rise that on several occasions they did not hear 
him, or, awakened too late, ran after him barefoot. 


Every Friday he made his confession, after which he made his confessor 
administer ” the discipline ” to him. This discipline was composed of five 
small iron chains, which he enclosed in an ivory box and carried about with 
him. He had similar boxes made, with similar contents, and presented them 
to his children and his friends, counselling them to make use of them. When 
his confessor struck him too lightly, he urged him to use more force. This 
advice was not always needed. He had one confessor so full of zeal 
(AsoUcitus sibi) who struck the king in such a manner as to terribly lacerate 
his flesh, which was extremely delicate. St. Louis, however, held his peace ; 
he never mentioned the matter so long as the confessor lived, but afterwards 
he spoke of it laughingly to another. His confessors, one should add, were 
not commonly so zealous, and they reprimanded him for austerities which 
threatened his delicate health, and urged him to substitute for them alms, 
which, as a fact, the king did not stint ; and they ended by forcing him to 
renounce the hair-shirt which he wore during Advent and Lent and on the 
vigils of certain feasts. He renounced it only to wear occasionally a girdle 
of horse-hair next his skin. 


On Good Friday he would visit all the churches barefoot; to keep up 
appearances he wore shoes from which the soles had been removed. For the 
adoration of the cross he removed his upper garments, retaining only his 
vest and coat. With bare feet and uncovered head he advanced a short 
distance on his knees, bowed himself in prayer, then advanced a little 
further, and the third time arrived at the cross, prostrated himself as though 
he too were crucified, and kissed it, bathed in tears. Fervently did he desire 
the gift of tears. When in singing the litanies the verse was reached : “Grant 
us a fountain of tears” (Utfontem lacrymarum nobis dones), he used 
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to saj^ : ” Lord, I dare not ask of thee a fount of tears, but only a few droits 
to refresh my parched and sterile heart.” 


Are all these details, which have perhaps provoked the pitying smiles of 
more than one reader, the marks of a feeble intelligence, or do they rather 
bear witness to a powerful mind that has perfected self-control by keeping 
the senses in sternest bondage? One can only truly judge of things by their 
results. His singleness of speech and his aversion to coarse or equivocal 
language bore eloquent witness to the purity of his heart. Not only did he 
detest the licentiousness of contemporary poetrj-, he was also filled with 
loathing for the popular songs, and innocently recommended one of his 
equerries who sang them to learn instead the Ave Maris Stella. His modesty 
was excessive. The purity of his youth had never been shadowed by the 
slightest hint of license, and marriage only served to throw his chastity into 
higher relief. He demanded moral uprightness from all in his household, 
and banished without mercy whoso offended against a virtue so dear to his 
heart. 


On feast days he would bid to his palace two hundred beggars, and himself 
serve them at table. On the Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays of Advent 
and Lent, and every Wednesday and Friday throughout the year, he would 
send for thirteen of them into his own or a neighbouring room and give 
them food with his own hand, without disgust at their dirtiness. If one 
among the number was blind the king would give the piece of bread into 
one of his hands, and guide the other to the bowl containing his portion. If 
this consisted of fish, he would remove the bones, dip it in the sauce and 
place the morsel in the blind man’s mouth. Before the meal he gave to each 
person twelve deniers or more according to his need ; and if a mother was 
there with her child, he added more for the little one. On Saturdays he 
would choose three of the most decrepit, most miserable among the poor, 
and leading them into his dressing-room, where towels and three basins of 
water were in readiness, he washed their feet. With reverence he would dry 
and kiss those feet, whatever their deformity, however hardened by daily 
contact with the ground ; then, kneeling, he would offer them water to wash 


their hands, give to each forty deniers, and kiss their hands. Nor was this 
all. Every day, in all weathers, he sent for thirteen other beggars and from 
among them chose out the three most repulsive, whom he seated at a table 
drawn up close beside his own. 


On many of these points he would not to-day have won the same universal 
approbation. It is, however, difficult for us to reinvest his figure with the 
atmosphere by which it must be surrounded before we can form a just 
judgment; it is far more difficult to place ourselves at the necessary point of 
view from which we can see him clearly. The modern historian is ofttimes 
reduced to pleading extenuating circumstances for the saints ; for the saints, 
and St. Louis among them, have this much in common with the 
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Saviour, that ill more than one case they could say with him : ” Blessed is 
he whosoever shall not be offended in me.”’* 


St. Louis built the asylum of the Quinze Vingts for the blind, several 
hospitals, and the church of Vincennes. To provide a place for the crown of 
thorns which the Venetians had turned over to his keeping, he had built by 
Pierre de Montereau within the precinct of his palace, now the Palais de 
Justice, the Sainte Chapelle, a shrine of open-work stone. His confessor 
Robei-t de Sorbon founded a community under the title of CongrSgation 
des pauvres maitres Studiants en theologie. This congregation became the 
Sorbonne, the theological faculty so famous throughout the entire Christian 
world that Mezeray calls it “the permanent council of the Gauls.” 


Progress of the Monarchy under St. Louis 


The house of Capet had made such progress that no lord now dared say to 
his vassal, ” Come fight under my banner against the lord, our king,” much 
as this anarchial privilege was still recognised in the so-called ” 
Establishments ” of St. Louis, a compilation of customs in vogue in 


Orleans. The counts of Flanders and of Brittany and the duke of Guienne, 
were about the only ones who had not degenerated to the condition of 
docile vassals ; yet feudalism still preserved some immense prerogatives 
and St. Louis attacked these in the name of justice and religion. 


In holding to a strict execution of the ordinances of quarantaine-le-roi ^and 
asseurement (inviolability) he suppressed nearly all private wars. As a 
Christian he did not approve of these wars which sent to God so many souls 
ill-prepared to appear before him. As a prince he wished to stop the 
devastation throughout the country, “the fires and the obstacles placed in 
the ways of tilling the fields.” He forbade in his domains the duel judiciare 
which gave over the settlement and right to the chances of skill and 
strength. The king’s justice usurped the place of individual violence, and 
proof by witnesses and procedure by writ replaced justice by battle, for ” 
battle is not the path of right.” 


The lords still dispensed justice throughout their domains. The villein could 
not escape this judgment, but the vassal had the rights of appeal to the 
sovereign from the judgment of his lord “in default of right,” when the lord 
refused to render justice ; for ” false judgments ” when the condemned 
believed himself to have been injured by an unjust sentence. Now the king 
favoured the custom of direct appeal to his court, which subordinated the 
lord’s justice to that of liis own which was final ; ” for,” says Beaumanoir,J 
” since he is sovereign, his court is sovereign”; and the ” Establishments ” 
explain why there could be no appeal from the royal decision : ” There is no 
one who can have this right, since the king gets his power from no one but 
God and himself.” The duke of Brittany also retained the final appeal. 
When a case brought to the justice of the lords interested the king, in 
whatever way it may be, the bailiff raised the ” conflict ” as we would 


[1 Custom had permitted that when anyone had murdered, wounded, or 
beaten another the victim or his relatives might immediately avenge 
themselves by killing, wounding, or beating the offender or any of his 
relatives, even if the latter were ignorant of what had occurred. The 
ordinance of quarantaine-le-roi, forbade the injured to attack any of the 
offender’s family until after the lapse of forty days {une quarantaine). 
During the interval the offender himself was alone held answerable for his 


action. Furthermore, if either victim or offender chose to submit his cause to 
his suzerain he could secure inviolability {asseurement), for his goods and 
person, until a judicial decision had been given. When this inviolability had 
been demanded its breach was punishable by death. ] 
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say nowadays and laid claim to the judgment, the king not being under the 
jurisdiction of a lord. These cases were the ” royal cases.” Legists were 
most careful to define them so as not to deprive the king’s officials of any 
pretexts for interfering in trials before the feudal courts. It was easy to 
multiply these at that time and the officials did not fail to do so — taking as 
much as possible from the province of the lord’s justice and adding it to the 
king’s. 


At the same time the king’s bourgeoisie was established. An inhabitant of a 
piece of seigniorial land might under certain conditions of establishment 
and residence in a ro3’al city acquire the condition of “king’s bourgeois. 
I am a king’s bourgeois ” was equivalent to “I am a Roman citizen.” The 
Roman citizen could only be judged at Rome. The king’s bourgeois could 
not be tried except by the king’s officials. 


39.99 


The king’s court was on tliis account much more occupied than formerly. It 
continued to accumulate every possible prerogative. It was a court of 
exchequer, and, if it pleased the king, a political council ; but it was above 
all things, in the days of St. Louis, a court of justice. The royal finances 
were always of a very simple nature ; in case of crusades, captivity of the 
king, knighthood conferred upon the king’s eldest son or his marriage, 
feudal aid was demanded. The revenues of the domain, if well 
administered, were quite sufficient for royalty to live upon. When it had 
greater needs and it was necessary to increase revenues of all sorts, the 
financial prerogatives of the court became more important. The office of the 
exchequer was detached from it ; but in the time of St. Louis justice was the 
court’s business. 


But even in this court considerable changes were taking place. The role of 
the great vassals and the crown officials was diminishing, that of the legists 
was beginning. Now, since judgment was pronounced on written 
procedures, it was not the knights who had sufficient knowledge and 
application of mind to deal with the stability of proof and the obscurities of 
the black-book. The lawyer was necessary to them. At first the barons 
disdainfully made these plebeian personages sit at their feet, on stools. But 
in the meeting of ignorance and knowledge the latter quickly asserted its 
sovereignty. The baron, who had nothing but nonsense to talk, kept quiet 
before the learned counsellors, and upon these latter soon devolved the 
direction of judgment; and the fate of the guilty, even of the noblest station, 
lay in their hands. The king’s court, which was always held at Paris, had 
regular sessions, usually four times a year ; and it kept a record of its 
deliberations which under the name of ” Olim ” was the beginning of royal 
jurisprudence. 


In the administration of the provinces, St. Louis protected his own power 
and that of his subjects against any abuses his officials might practice. He 
forbade bailiffs and seneschals to make presents to the members of the 
council or receive money from those dependent on them or to loan such 
any, or to take part in sales, markets, or leases held in the king’s name. They 
were forbidden to purchase any property within their jurisdiction or to 
marry their sons and daughters without the king’s permission. If they 
disobeyed they were punished both in their property and their persons. 
When going out of office they were obliged to live forty days within their 
territory, in order to reply to their successors or to royal inquiries in any 
charge of misconduct that might be brought against them. 


St. Louis sent into the provinces commissioners or royal inquirers, a ctts- 
tom adopted from Charlemagne. These inquirers defended the king’s rights 


and those of his subjects as well. The care which they took to protect the 
latter against exaction, won them the name of enquesteurs aux restitutions. 
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In all these measures can be recognised the influence of the legists and 
echoes of Roman administration. 


We have noted the organisation of provostships. That of Paris demanded 
large funds. Therefore several officials joined together to farm it out, and 
these provosts, according to Joinville, trampled upon the people, sustained 
their families by the “outrages” they committed, let themselves be corrupted 
by the rich, and took no notice whatever of the robbers and malefactors who 
infested Paris and its vicinity. 


The king resolved to give in the future “great and high wages to those who 
should look after his provostship,” and sought for someone ” who would 
give good and stiff justice.” He chose Etienne Boileau who maintained so 
well the provostship that no malefactor, robber, or cut-throat dared come to 
Paris but he was at once hanged and exterminated ; and neither lineage, 
gold, nor silver could save him. Justice and policing were the principal 
functions of the provost of Paris, who commanded the watch and presided 
at the tribunal of the Chatelet. 


St. Louis struck hard blows at feudalism by the suppression of judiciary 
duels, the interdiction of private wars, and the establishment of appeal ; but 
he was not for all this a revolutionary king in the sense of Philip the Fair. 
He repeated constantly that none must ” take away any one’s rights ; but it 
is,” so he said at the head of an ordinance, ” the duty of royal power to 
assure peace and happiness to our subjects.” Besides he had that same spirit 
of justice that is found in Roman law, and which united so well with the 
principles of Christianity. When he condemns, for example, the duel, he 
does it because “battle is not the way to determine right ” — here is the 
Roman spirit ; and because it “criminally tempts God” — here is the spirit 
of Christ. 


He expected that all would submit to what it seemed to him he was charged 
by God to establish. His brother the count of Anjou, had, on trial, 
condemned a knight ; and the latter, on appealing to the king’s court, was 
imprisoned by the count. The king let his brother know that there was but 
one king in France and although Charles was his brother, he would not be 
treated in any different ways as regarded justice. The count of Anjou had to 


release his prisoner and came in person to oppose the appeal at the king’s 
court, which, however, was decided in favour of the knight. 


One of the most powerful lords of the realm, the lord of Coucy, caused 
three young men to be hanged for offence against tiie hunting laws, and 
although all the barons pleaded for him he was ordered a heavy fine. A lord 
cried with irony, ” If I were king I would hang all the barons ; for the first 
step taken, the second costs nothing.” The king heard and called him back. 
” How, Jean, you say that I should hang all my barons. Certainly I shall not 
do it, but I will punish them if they do wrong.” We have seen how the 
reputation for equity of the good king was so well established that the 
English barons in revolt against their king chose Louis as arbitrator, an 
example followed by the counts of Bar and Luxemburg. 


The right of coinage belonged to more than eighty lords who sometimes 
made bad money. St. Louis decided that his own should have circulation 
throughout the entire kingdom and alone should be legal tender in the royal 
domain and those whose lords had not the right of coinage ; that the 
seigniorial coinage should only be legal in the province of the lord who it 
and that this lord could only strike off the tournois, and parisis, and 


[1 The livres of Tours and of Paris ; their values being 20 and 25 sous 
respectively. | 
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other coins whose legal value was fixed by relation to the tournois in the 
ordinance. Thus the king ruled, in absolute power, in his own domain. He 
recognised elsewhere seigniorial rights, but limited them in the interest of 
the subjects whose protector he was. His money circulated everj/where. 


It only remained for the king to coin better parisis and better tournois than 
those of the lords ; which he did. His money, like his justice, was worth 
more than his vassal’s. Another measure was extremely useful to 


commerce. It made the lords responsible for the policing of the roads 
through their domains. In Paris he established the royal watch and had 
drawn up by the provost, Etienne Boileau, the ancient rules concerning the 
hundred trades which existed in the town, in order to infuse peace and order 
into industry as he had done in the country. These trades grouped 
themselves into great corporations ; in the fifteenth century all the Parisian 
merchants formed six bodies of “arts and trades.” 


St. Louis showed a respectful firmness towards papal authority ; we have 
seen that he did not recognise the pope’s right to dispose of crowns. There 
has even been attributed to him a pragmatic sanction, the foundation of the 
liberties of the Galilean church, which would have confirmed the liberty of 
canonical elections, restrained to the most urgent necessities the impositions 
which the court of Rome could levy upon the French churches and 
contained the king’s vow that they should be established. This ordinance is 
not authentic, but its principles are those of the government. When the 
bishops demanded that the king force the excommunicated to submit, he 
declared that he could not do so without knowing the reasons for 
excommunication, which made him a judge of the bishops. 


St. Louis’ lively faith assured him against all fear of the church’s wrath ; 
and led him besides to severe practices which seem to us of to-day barbaric. 
” No one,” he said, ” unless he be learned clerk or perfect theologian, 
should dispute with the Jews, but may do so with the layman who is heard 
to slander the Christian faith, and defend it not only with words but with his 
good drawn sword, striking the miscreant across the body or even letting it 
cut him.” He punished blasphemers by running red-hot irons through their 
tongues. 


He loved to recall that on one occasion during his minority, when pursued 
up to the very walls of Paris by rebel vassals, he had been saved by the city 
soldiers who came to his rescue. He always took great interest in the 
welfare of the large towns, but Avithout sacrificing to them the new needs 
of society. He conferred a number of charters, and amended others. 
Communal independence never seemed to him better than feudal liberties, 
and he favoured the transformation of the communes into royal cities which 
were dependent on and watched over by the supreme power, while their 


internal affairs were attended to by officials chosen in free election. An 
ordinance of 1256 prescribes that the communes name four candidates 
among themselves from whom the king shall choose a mayor who shall 
come to Paris once a year to give account of his stewardship. 


Thus little by little was established the principle that it was the king’s 
prerogative to deal with the communes and that all owed him allegiance 
above everyone else. Thus the communes gradually disappeared and with 
them the proud sentiments, the strong ideas of right and liberty which 
sustained the men who had founded and defended them. The ” third estate ” 
was beginning. 


Through his undermining of feudal and communal independence, and 
through his strong ruling with regard to the church, St. Louis pointed the 
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way of absolute power to French royalty. He rendered it still another 
service. The remembrance of his virtues did not perish with him. Venerated 
in his lifetime as a saint, he was canonised after death. He put the seal of 
sanctificatiou, so to speak, upon French royalty, and his descendants were 
fond of invoking at the head of their decrees the name and example of 
“Monsieur St. Louis.”/ 


ASPECTS OP THIRTEENTH CENTUEY CIVILISATION 


In proportion as the Middle Ages advanced, national individuality took 
more definite shape. Intellectual life had been during a protracted period 
confined almost exclusively to religious circles, and had been given 
expression in the universal language — Latin. Accordingly the beginning of 
the thirteenth century saw only three active established literatures — in 
Germany, in the north and in the south of France ; the last having preceded 


BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN CULTURE 


561 


Bas-relief of a wounded Lioness (Now in the British Museum) 


the animal forms are clearly enough from the natural model. Indeed, when 
we turn to these animal figures we may criticise them, not with reservation 
as to their age, but from the standpoint of modern art, and as individual 
figures they will not be found wanting. The three fundamental canons — 


” proportion, action, aspect ” — have been successfully met. The lions 
skulk 


sullenly from their cages, 
spring furiously into action, 
or roll in death agony at the 
will of the depicter. The 
lioness, with spine broken 
by an arrow, dragging her 
palsied hind-quarters, is a 


veritable masterpiece. The 


the others and served them as models. This was the literature of the langue 
d’oc, also called Provencal, which overflowed the Pyrenean borders into 
Christian Europe, passed over the Alps into the whole of Italy, and 
awakened the muse that lay sleeping on the banks of the Ebro, as on those 
of the Po and the Arno. Erilliant, sonorous, harmonious, full of imagery and 
movement, it was unexcelled as the language of love and battle songs. 
Bernard de Ventadour, Bertram de Born, and Richard Coeur de Lion 
moulded it with a skill and ardour worthy of Tyrtaeus. The songs of 
Bertram de Born, above all, were like swords, dazzling and penetrating ; the 
passion of war flamed in them like fire. This language of the south, into 
which something of the Arabian accent has passed, lent itself gracefully to 
the requirements of the courts of love presided over by ingenious tribunals 
of noble dames. 


But the continued develojiment of the north of France gave the 
preponderance to its idiom. The Normans carried it into Italy, where it 
failed to establish itself ; and to England, where it prevailed during three 
centuries. By the crusaders it was everywhere disseminated. While the 
intellectual fame of Paris attracted there the eminent minds of the whole 
Catholic world, the vulgar tongue which the doctors disdained extended its 
empire well beyond the frontiers. We must add also that French genius, so 
often accused of epic sterility, j\oured over into the adjacent counti-ies a 
flood of great poetry. The troubadours had been mute since the Albigensian 
crusade had drowned in blood the civilisation of the langue d’oc; and no 
more were heard the virile accents of Bernard de Ventadour or of Bertram 
de Born, nor the melodious lyrics of the jeux partis. But north of the Loire 
the trouveres still composed heroic songs — veritable epics, which were 
translated or imitated in Italy, England, and Germany. 


But these epic cycles were exhausted : the heroic ode disappeared. Robert 
Wace, “clerk of Caen,” composed about 1155 the Roman de Brut, a 
legendary history of Britain. Christian de Troyes, who wrote after 1160, 
spun out a diluted version of the Arthurian legend in a long poem in lines of 
eight syllables, while the same tale was given a religious twist by another 
school of poets by adding the history of the Holy Grail. The aspect of the 
times was mirrored in the poem with its double face — chivalry and piety. 
The naive inspiration of the song of Roland was lost ; the new school 


1 The disquisitions of the troubadours or the trouveres on questions of 
gallantry were called jeux partis; whence grew those “courts of love” in 
which were tried, before tribunals of noble ladies, complicated cases and 
subtle questions. These “courts of love” were of course but a poetical 
fiction, never a serious or permanent institution. 
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subtilised, ran after novelties, or rummaged among the classics. The story 
of Ulysses and tliat of the Argonauts, borrowed from The Thehaid of 
Statius, furnished tales which could not fail to please those Christian 
Ulysseses whom the Crusades had sent wandering in Asia. The Trojan War, 
the sorceress Medea, and Alexander, attracted the trouveres of this period. 
They had already begun to imitate the style of the ancients. Thus the nature 
of the epic was altered and a transition took place from primitive 
composition to the diverse styles of advanced civilisation. The epic was 
divided: the elements dealing with the passions were blended into 
allegorical romance ; the narrative elements, into prose history. Analysis 
and realism took the place of spontaneous and poetic inspiration. 


Guillaume de Lorris, who died in 1260, began the famous Roman de la 
Hose, whose personages were abstract qualities — Reason, Good-will, 
Danger, Treason, Baseness, Avarice. Jean de [Meun continued it later, after 
another transformation had given birth to satire. The fable flourished 
already,’ having derived its origin from that very romance : animals played 
the roles of passions, of social conditions ; and the tale of Renard, 
developed in its turn from the others, made its appearance, in 1236, as the 
comedy of the period. Ruteboeuf offers the first example of the professional 
poet, ill remunerated, perishing with cold, agape with hunger ; yet, in the 
depths of this misery, gay, daring, caustic, he wrote upon all sorts of 
subjects in the frank, open style which heralded Villon. Language acquires 
in his hands skill and power ; it is more mellow and more tender than that 
of Guillaume de Lorris or from the lips of the famous count of Champagne 
or of Marie of France. 


The most noteworthy event in French literature in the thirteenth century was 
the appearance of prose. The first prose writei-s were not, be it understood, 
professional historians, but two noblemen, both involved in the events they 
depicted. Geoffroy de Villehardouin, marshal of Champagne, has left us the 
history of the Fourth Crusade in the Conquete de Constantinople, in which 
he himself figured. He writes as a soldier, his style being firm and brief, not 
without a touch of military stiffness ; he invents little, goes straight ahead, 
from one attack to the next, with a brief exclamation when encounter-ing 
some object which astonishes him. The lord of Joinville, also seneschal of 
Champagne, exhibits in his Memoires a greater suppleness of style, a more 
marked refinement of mind ; he observes, reflects, and talks upon all 
subjects, discussing his personal sentiments as freely as the events of war. 
He was the foreshadowing of Froissart, as only the councillor and friend of 
the pious and excellent Louis IX could be.c ” In point of time,” says 
Villemain, ” the narrative of Joinville is perhaps the first monument of 
genius in the French language, — a work of genius being, as I understand it, 
one having a high degree of originality of diction ; a characteristic and 
expressive physiognomy; in short, a work that has been done by one man 
and that could not have been done by another. Such is the book of 
Joinville.” o 


France w^as indebted to St. Louis for the multiplication of manuscripts. It is 
remarkable that he should first, while in the East, have resolved to establish 
a library at Paris. Hearing that the soldan of Egypt was indefatigably 
collecting from all parts, and causing to be transcribed or translated, the 
works of the ancient philosophers, ” he was afflicted,” says a chronicler of 
the times, ” to perceive more wisdom in the sons of darkness than in the 
children of light.” He began to collect manuscripts of the Old and New 
Testaments, and of the fathers, which he caused to be multiplied by tran- 
scription ; all these he placed in the royal chapel at Paris, making them 
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accessible to professors and students. The same liberality was shown by the 
Dominicans of Toulouse, by the bishops of Beauvais and Paris, by the 
archbishop of Narbonne, by many chapters, and by more monasteries. The 
professors of the University of Paris, too, were eminent enough to draw 
students from all parts of Europe : in fact, such names as Alexander de 
Hales, Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Buonaventura, would 
have conferred splendour on any establishment. With inferior fame, but 
probably with equal utility, the universities of Bourges, Toulouse, Orleans, 
and Angers — foundations of this century — imitated the example of the 
capital.” 


The thirteenth century marks the triumph of the style of architecture so 
improperly called Gothic. Its characteristic is the arch. This form, at no 
other time and in no other country employed with such profusion and 
prominence as in Western Europe during the Middle Ages, has been 
attributed primarily to the Goths, whence its name ; afterwards, with as 
little justification, to the Arabs. Undoubtedly pilgrims to the Orient, among 
them many ecclesiastics, brought back from their travels impressions and 
souvenirs which left their traces upon Christian edifices; niimerous 
churches were built after the pattern of the Holy Sepulchre. Mosaic and 
colour alternation appear also to be importations from tlie East. As to the 
arch, if it is much in evidence in the Arabian style, it is also prominent in 
that of the Byzantines ; it is of all times and all countries, from the tomb of 
Atreus and the gates of the Pelasgian cities in Italy to the constructions of 
the savages of Nubia and America. It is simply an elementary form and 
easy to construct in building vaulted roofs, which require more precision 
than science. 


Vulgar and irregular at first, the arch became monumental little by little — 
by natural progression, by a gradual refinement of line, by a greater 
diversity of ornament, by the ribs and columns which began to adorn it. It 
lent itself marvellously, moreover, as a delineation of the celestial vault, to 
the mysticism of the Christians and to the passionate soaring of their souls 
toward heaven : thus soared the mass of Gothic columns, straight, bold, 
fearfully light, and appearing higher in proportion as the vaulted roof was 
less open. It was not in the formal Roman Midi, it was in the mystic North 
that the Gothic spread and attained perfection. 


The new style, born north of the Loire, crossed the Channel, the Rhine, and 
the Alps ; and the colonies of French artists transplanted it to Canterbury, to 
Utrecht, to Milan, to Cologne, to Strasburg, to Ratisbon — even into 
Sweden. A crude but ingenuous statuary adorned portals, galleries, and 
cloisters ; and the art of glass-painting possessed, for the production of 
magic effects on glazed windows, secrets which we are only just beginning 
to recover. Miniature paintings adorned the missals, and the books of Hours 
have preserved to us some exquisite masterpieces. 


Astrology was one of the fads of this period ; it reached its highest 
development in the sixteenth century, and was not wholly extinguished till 
the seventeenth. The astrologers pretended to read in the stars the destiny of 
human lives. Another folly was the search of the alchemists for the 
philosopher’s stone — that is to say, the method of creating gold by the 
trans-mutation of metals. These dreams, however, led to happy results : the 
astrologers from much star-gazing discovered the laws that governed the 
movements of those bodies ; the alchemists found in their crucibles — not 
gold, indeed, but new substances, or new properties of those already known. 
So were discovered the process of forming salts by distillation, powerful 
acids, enamels, and convex glasses leading to the making of spectacles. <= 


CHAPTER IV 


PHILIP II TO THE HOUSE OF VALOIS 
[1270-1328 A.D.] 


Of all epochs of French history, the second half of the thirteenth century 
appears to be that in which the subordination (of the people to the crown) 
was most complete. — Dareste.* 


PHILIP (IID) THE BOLD (1270-1285 A.D.) 


Little is known of the reign of St. Louis’ eldest son in spite of its length of 
fifteen years. It began under the walls of Tunis whence Philip III brought 
home his father’s body, after forcing a treaty upon the Mohammedans in 
which they recognised themselves tributary to the king of Sicily and agreed 
to pay the costs of the war. One can, however, still follow the ascending 
march of royalty under this jArince, who, without any new war, and by 
extinction of several feudal lineages, reunited to his domain Valois, Poitou, 
and the counties of Toulouse and Venaissin. But Philip gave up to the pope 
this last fief and half of Avignon. The count of Foix, vanquislied and a 
prisoner in his own capital, was compelled to promise faithful obedience 
and cede a jjortion of his territory. The dominion of the king of France thus 
approached the Pyrenees ; and it finally crossed them. Philip made a match 
between his eldest son and the heiress of Navarre and if he did not succeed 
in placing on the throne of Castile a prince subservient to his influence, or 
in setting the crown of Aragon on the head of his second son Charles, at 
least he showed his arms in Catalonia where he took the stronghold of 
Gerona. Thus the Capetian dynasty, triumphant at home since the days of 
Louis VI, tried to become so abroad. But the time for this was not ripe. 


The expedition to Catalonia, which turned out badly, had no other motive 
than that of family interest. Philip wished to punish Don Pedro, king of 
Aragon, for his support of the rebellious Sicilians against Charles of Anjou 


after the massacre of all the French citizens in the island, which had taken 
place during vespers on Easter Monday. (“The Sicilian Vespers,” 1282.) 


An ordinance of Philip II, drawn up in 1274, obliged the advocates in the 
royal courts to take oath each year that they would defend none but just 
cases. The first example of a commoner made noble by the king will be 
found in the letters of ennoblement issued by Philip III to his silversmith 
Raoul, in 1272, if the fact is absolutely certain. 


[1285-1300 A.D.] 


PHILIP II TO THE HOUSE OF VALOIS 


PHILIP (IV) THE FAIR (1285-1314 A.D.) 


Philip IV, surnamed the Fair, was but seventeen when he succeeded his 
father in 1285. He ridded himself, as far as possible by treaties, of futile 
wars, and occupied himself in place of conquest with increasing his 
domains by acquisitions within his reach. His marriage with the heiress of 
Navarre and Champagne had only been worth two great provinces to him. 
A decree of parliament which despoiled the heirs of Hugh de Lusignan 
secured him La Marche and Angoumois. Then his second son married the 
heiress of Franche-Comte ; thus through marriage, escheat, or conquest all 
France came little by little into the royal domain. But powerful vassals still 
remained — the duke of Brittany, the count of Flanders, and especially the 
duke of Guienne. Philip began by attacking the last. He was a formidable 
adversary since he was at the same time king of England. 


Fortunately Edward I, who had just subdued the Welsh and was now 
threatening the indei4endence of Scotland, was too much occupied in his 


own island to come over to the continent, and owing to this the royal army 
was able to make rapid progress in Guienne. A French fleet went to pillage 
Dover; and another army led by the king in person made its way into 
Flanders, where the count had declared for the king of England, and beat 
the Flemings at Furnes (Veurne) (1297). The intervention of Pope Boniface 
VIII established a peace between the two kings which was sealed by a 
marriage. A daughter of Philip the Fair wedded the son of Edward I and 
gave the English house rights to the throne of France which Edward III in 
due time asserted (1299). By this peace the two kings gave up their allies, 
Philip the Scotch, and Edward the count of Flanders. The latter in terror 
hastened to place himself under the protection of Philip and Flanders was 
reunited to the domain (1300). 


The whole French court went to visit the new acquisition. It was received 
with great pomp ; the Flemings, to do honour to their noble visitors, donned 
their best attire and displayed all their riches. The entrance into Bruges was 
especially magnificent. The bourgeois wives showed sucli gold and jewels 
in their toilets that the queen felt her woman’s vanity wounded. ” I 
thought,” she said, ” there was but one queen of France ; now I see six 
hundred.” Flanders was in truth the richest country in Europe because it was 
there that the people worked hardest. In that fruitful land men had sprung 
up like crops, towns were numerous, and the population active and 
industrious, devoted, like the Guienne towns — especially Bordeaux, 
because the English bought their wines — to England, whence came the 
wool necessary to their manufactures. Flemish cloth sold throughout the 
whole of Christendom as far as Constantinople, and the towns of the Low 
Countries formed the market where the productions of the north from the 
Baltic were 
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exchanged for those of the south brought from Venice and the east of Italy 
down the Rhine. 


On a soil which it had taken a thousand canals to rescue from the sea, 
among the scores of stoutly walled cities, with a population accustomed to 
hard work, but none the less proud of its numbers, strength, and wealth, 
chivalry had had small chance to pla}’ its game, and there was little 
feudalism in Flanders. Every town had its privileges and it was not safe to 
tamper with them. 


Neio War with Flanders (1302-1304 AD-) 


Philip had appointed James de Chatillon governor of Flanders — a man 
who did not know how to treat a conquered people, especially such a rich 
one. The people, rather intolerant and accustomed to more consideration 
from their counts, rebelled. In Bruges alone three thousand French were put 
to death. Philip sent Robert of Artois with a large army to avenge this deed. 
Twenty thousand Flemings awaited it bravely behind a canal near Courtrai. 
Before the fight the Flemings confessed their sins, the priest said high mass, 
and all, bowing down, took some earth and put it in their mouths, swearing 
thus to fight to the death for their country’s freedom. This gathering of a 
whole army usually augurs badly for its assailants. The latter advanced in 
bad order, sure of victory and not giving those common people the credit of 
believing that they would dare look them in the face. In vain the constable 
Raoul de Nesle cautioned prudence. He was asked if he was afraid. ” Sir,” 
he replied to Count Robert, ” if you come where I go, you will be well in 
the front,” and he spurred his horse forward at all speed. They did not even 
take the precaution to reconnoitre the Flemings’ position. The first ranks of 
the heavy columns of knights, advancing at full speed, had no sooner fallen 
into the canal that covered the enemy’s lines than those just behind pressed 
by the rear were precipitated upon them, and then the Flemings had only to 
plunge their long lances into the confused mass of men and horses to kill 
with perfect safety to themselves. A sortie which they made from the two 
ends of the canal completed the rout. Two hundred nobles of high degree 
and six thousand soldiers perished. And what w^as most humiliating was 
that the duke of Burgundy, the counts of Saint-Pol and Clermont, with two 
thousand hauberts, fled, leaving the constable, count of Artois, and so many 
noble warriors, beaten, maimed, and killed in the hands of the common 
people (1302). 


The battle of Mansurah had already shown the undisciplined impetuosity 
and military incapacity of the knights, but this occurred in the Orient and 
distance had helped to preserve the reputation of the vanquished ; but the 
battle of Courtrai, lost by the flower of French chivalry to the common 
people, made a great sensation without, however, curing the nobility of their 
mad presumption. The defeats of Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt came from 
the same causes. Stripped by royalty of its privileges, the feudal nobility 
lost on the battle-field the prestige with which it had long been surrounded 
and saw, to complete its own ruin, arise at its very side another army — that 
of the king and the people. 


Philip the Fair took energetic measures to repair the disaster of Courtrai. He 
forced nobles and bourgeois to bring to the royal mint their gold and silver 
plate, for which he paid in debased coinage. He ordered each property 
yielding 100 livres of rent to provide one horseman, every one hundred 
villein families to provide six foot-sergeants, and every commoner having 
25 livres income to serve in person. He sold many serfs their freedom and 
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many couimouers titles of nobility. By this means he collected in two 
months ten thousand mounted and sixty thousand men on foot. It was a 
royal effort and it was a great one, but that of the people was greater still. 
From the Flemish towns there issued this time eighty thousand fighters. 
With two such opposing armies the contest must be terrible and decisive ; 
they felt this and not wishing to take any risks, the year 1302 was spent in 
trying to get thoroughly acquainted with the situation. Philip was then at the 
height of his quarrel with Boniface VIII and a new defeat would be fatal to 
him ; he even let the Flemings take the offensive the following year (1303). 
But the pope died the same year and Philip attacked Flanders by laud and 
sea. His fleet defeated the Flemish at Zieriksee and he himself avenged at 
Mons-en-Pevele, or Mons-en-Puelle, the defeat of Courtrai. He thought the 
enemy exterminated, but in a few days they were back as numerous as ever, 
asking a new battle. ” But it rains Flemings,” cried the king. He preferred to 


same is true of many of the 
figures of goats, of running 
and pacing wild asses, and 


of dogs. As a whole, these 


treat rather than fight again. They promised him money and ceded Douai, 
Lille, Bethune, Orchies with all Walloon — that is to say French-speaking 
Flanders between the Lys and the Schelde. To this the king gave them back 
their count, who promised nothing more than feudal homage. 


Thus French royalty receded before Flemish democracy as did German 
royalty almost at the same period before Swiss democracy. The communes 
of France remained isolated, and succumbed ; in Flanders and in 
Switzerland they united and triumphed.” 


The Quarrel between Philip and Boniface VIII 


The complaints made by a certain section of the French clergy to the holy 
see in 1296, against what they designated as the exactions of Philip the Fair, 
met with a far better reception than did similar complaints from England, 
where Edward was employing much more vigorous methods than those of 
his rival to obtain subsidies from the clergy. 


It was a great opportunity for Pope Boniface VIII, and he did not let it slip. 
The bull, Clericis Mcos (1296), was familiar throughout Christendom. This 
bull, forbidding the clergy to pay taxes to temporal rulers, was too sweeping 
to be enforced. Boniface realised that, and forestalled the objections that it 
could not fail to raise. All that was too peremptory in the preceding bull was 
corrected in the one beginning Ineffabilis amor. The king might raise 
subsidies among the clergy, with the pope’s consent, who, if the kingdom 
were menaced, would order them to contribute to its defence even unto the 
selling of the sacred vessels. In the same bull Boniface demanded an 
explanation of the prohibition recently made by the king against exporting 
gold, silver, and merchandise out of the kingdom, a prohibition which 
threatened to dry up one of the principal sources of revenue of Rome. 


The edict which is universally regarded as Philip’s retort to the bull Clericis 
laicos, was not aimed at the pope, for it was issued in the month of April, a 
few days after the drawing up of the bull and before its contents could 
possibly have become known to the king of France. It did not apply solely 
to money, but forbade also the exportation of arms, horses, and other things, 
its object being to damage England and Flanders with which Philip was at 
war. Similar edicts were issued on several occasions during this reign. In 


this same bull Boniface threatened Philip with excommunication. The king 
and his councillors were furious at this liberty. 


In 1297, came a fresh prohibition to export gold and silver, fresh fears on 
the part of the pope, fresh explanations from Philip. In the midst of all 
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tliis the French bishops wrote to Boniface praying him to grant the king a 
titlie on all the churches. The clergy began to realise that they could not 
abstain from contributing to the defence of the country. Abandoned by a 
portion of the French clergy, Boniface made fresh concessions. In the bull 
beginning Romana mater ecdesia he even granted permission to raise, in 
cases of necessitjs ecclesiastical tithes, with the consent of the clergy but 
without consulting the holy see. The bull Noveritis nos went still farther : it 
handed over to the king, if he had attained his majority, and to his council if 
he were still a minor, the responsibility of deciding as to which were cases 
of necessity, and the right of taxing the clergy even though the pope liad not 
first been consulted. It concluded by declaring that the holy see had never 
had any intention of making an attempt upon the rights, liberties, freedoms, 
and customs of the kingdom, the king, or the barons. This compliance on 
the part of Boniface VIII, his sudden sweetness, must not be attributed 
altogether to feelings of benevolence towards Philip the Fair; they are 
explained principally by the difficult position in which the pope found 
himself in his own states. 


Harmonious relations continued between the king and the pope ; 
nevertheless certain incidents occurred to mar them. Boniface had 
summoned the bishop of Laon to Rome to give account of his 
administration ; the king thereupon affected to consider his benefice as 
vacant and proceeded to appropriate to himself the revenues according to 
the royal prerogative. A fresh cause for reciprocal discontent was found in 
the complaints made by the bishops against the collection of the first-fruits 
granted to the king. 


One event to which no one attached any importance took place about that 
time, changing the already unsettled feelings of Boniface into hostility. This 
was the alliance formed at Vaucouleurs in 1299 between Philip and Albert, 
king of the Romans, who had been excommunicated for liaving dethroned 
Adolphus of Nassau — a very threatening alliance for the papacy. The news 
of the negotiations between Philip and Albert spread consternation in 
Rome; a false rumour announcing a rupture between them was received 
with joy. Boniface conceived the idea of holding a conference with the 
kings of France and England and the count of Flanders — the only means, 
in his eyes, by which to establish peace on a solid basis. He did not dream 
of summoning them to Rome. He knew Philip and Edward well enough to 
be aware that they would regard it simply as officious interference on his 
part. So he determined to go himself to some neutral territory. He had even 
got so far as to make overtures to Philip the Fair under these conditions 
when a serious malady, which caused him excessive pain, coupled with his 
great age, compelled him to renounce the scheme. 


The Flemish ambassadors judged this moment to be a favourable one for 
making themselves heard, by flattering the pope’s notions of supremacy and 
exciting his suspicions against Philip the Fair. They forwarded to Boniface 
a memorial in which they prayed his support and intervention, and sought to 
reassure him as to the mightiness of this sovereign power which they 
attributed to him by appeals to the holy Scriptures. Boniface was only too 
ready to listen to insinuations which fell in with his own hopes and 
ambitions. 


However, causes of complaint against Philip continued to accumulate, 
among others being his usurpation of the county of Melgueil, which 
belonged to the bishop of Maguelonn*, and the refusal of the viscount of 
Narbonne to do homage to the archbishop who was his over-lord. The pope 
let drop some severe remarks, and despatched Bernard de Saisset, bishop of 
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Pamiers, to invite the king to restore the consecrated land. Philip, 
exasperated by the bishop of Pamiers, allowed him to return to his diocese ; 
but he instituted a secret inquiry about him to which evidence was 
contributed by the bishops and barons of the south. He was accused of 
having purloined Languedoc from the crown for the purpose of reuniting it 
to Aragon ; his real offence was his hatred of the king. Bernard was arrested 
at Pamiers by the vidame of Amiens, and arraigned before the king and an 
assembly of barons at Senlis, October 14th, 1301. So haughty was his 
defence that the whole assembly rose to its feet and clamoui-ed for his 
death. Within an ace of being massacred, he flung himself on the 
compassion of tl Narbonne, his metropolitan, who was 


present, as well as the bishops of Beziers ‘ 

and Maguelonne. The archbishop took i him under his protection and made 
him- | self answerable for him. This proceeding of Philip was contrary to 
the laws of the church : a bishop cannot be brought i ^y^ 


up for judgment before a lay court ; in \ \”ATt 


the same way, the councils have not the right to judge him without the 
intervention of the pope, who must authorise the 


arclibishop of 
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Philip despatched Peter de Flotte to Rome to demand the punishment of 
Saisset. The ambassador declared that his master did not wish to avail 
himself of his right to punish a man whose crimes rendered him unworthy 
of the priesthood and of the protection accorded to the clergy; but that he 
desired to show the pope a token of deference and respect by handing over 
to him the charge of avenging the insult offered to God as the author of all 
legitimate authority, to the king as a son of tlie cliurch, and to the kingdom 
as a very considerable portion of Christendom. He further requested 
Boniface to declare Bernard stripped of 


his episcopal dignity and of all clerical privileges. It was in vain that Flotte 
urged and demanded a reply; he received none, and returned raging to 
France. 


Boniface suspended the privileges accorded by himself and his predecessors 
to the crown of BArance, and convoked, for November 1st, 1302, a general 
council at Rome, in order to put an end to the oppressions endured by the 
French clergy. The king was invited either to attend in person or to send 
someone to defend him. The bull Ausculta fili indicated the suj/eriority 
claimed by Boniface over Philip. ” God, in laying upon us the yoke of 
apostolic servitude, has placed us above kings and empires, to uproot, 
destroy, annihilate, disperse, build and plant in his name ; dearly beloved 
son, do not allow yourself to be persuaded that you are not subject to the 
supreme head of the church, for such an opinion would be folly.” He further 
accused the king of tyrannising over his subjects, oppressing the church, 
and offending the nobles. In conclusion he invites him to turn his attention 
to the 
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deplorable condition of the Holy Land and to prepare a crusade. Another 
bull, Secundum divina, enjoined Philip to set Saisset at liberty and let him 


return to Rome. The king drove him out of France, and prepared to obtain a 
great demonstration in his own favour, in opposition to the pretensions of 
Boniface, by summoning the first states-general. By acting in this manner 
Philip was only defending his crown : his right was obvious, he needed but 
to claim it and exercise it with dignity. His cause was good, but he had the 
misfortune to sully it by falsehood and violence ; in this, doubtless, 
following the advice of the lawyers who surrounded him. 


The Sunday after Candlemas (February, 1302) the king solemnly burned the 
bull Ausculta fili. The defeat of the French army at Courtrai, in the month 
of July, gave confidence to Boniface without disheartening Philip. In the 
month of December Philip sent the bishop of Auxerre to Rome to signify to 
Boniface that, in conjunction with the king of England, he had renounced 
his arbitration. Outwardly Philip was most deferential towards the pope. 
While all this was going on grave news came from Rome. The council 
summoned by Boniface had met on All Saints’ Day, 1302, several French 
bishops having responded to the pope’s summons, despite the king’s 
prohibitions. Philip had seized all their worldly goods, and a decree issued 
November 18th, doubtless at the instigation of the council, ratified the 
doctrine of the papal superiority. 


Boniface directed those French bishops who had not taken part in the 
council to present themselves at Rome within three months’ time. Philip 
forbade them to leave the kingdom, and set guards at all the passes into 
Germany and Italy. By the king’s wish Cardinal de Saint-]\Iarcellin (the 
pope’s legate) summoned a council in France. Boniface recapitulated all his 
grievances against Philip, and called upon him to clear himself. He accused 
him among other things of coining false money and of burning the bull 
Ausculta fili. Philip’s answer was moderate and conciliatory. He expressed 
his wish to maintain, as his ancestors had done, the union between France 
and the holy see, and concluded by entreating Boniface not to meddle with 
him in the legitimate exercise of his rights ; he offered to refer the matter to 
the decision of the duke of Brittany or of the duke of Burgundy, who were 
particularly agreeable to him. The pope declared this answer to be 
insufficient, and complained bitterly of it to the bishop of Auxerre and to 
the king’s brother, Charles of Valois, who for nearly two years had lived in 


Italy with the title ” champion of the holy see,” and whom Philip had lately 
recalled. 


On the 12th of \Nlarch, 1303, an assembly of barons, prelates, and lawyers 
was held at the Louvre in the presence of the king. William de Plasian (or, 
according to Dareste and Martin,c the chancellor, William de Nogaret) 
read aloud a document in which were set forth accusations against Boniface 


” He is a heretic ; he does not believe in the immortality of the soul or in the 
life everlasting : he has said that he would sooner be a dog than a 
Frenchman ; he does not believe in the real presence in the Eucharist. He 
has approved of a book by Armand de VUleneuve, which book has been 
condemned and burned ; he has set up images of himself in the churches to 
the end that he may be worshipped ; he has a familiar spirit who advises 
him ; he consults sorcerers; he has openly preached that the pope cannot be 
guilty of simony ; he traffics in benefices ; he sows strifes everywhere ; he 
has said that the French are of the Patarins (Albigenses) ; he has ordered 
murders ; he has forced priests to reveal confessions ; he has nourished a 
bitter hatred of the king of France. Before his election he was heard to say 
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that if he did become pope he would destroy Christianity or lower the 
French pride ; he has prevented peace between England and France ; he has 
urged the king of Sicily to massacre all French ; he strengthened the king of 
Germany on condition of his humbling the arrogance of the French, who, he 
pretended, boasted that they recognised no superior in temporal matters, in 
which they lied in their throats ; that if an angel from heaven were to tell 
him that France was not subject to him, he would shriek curses against both 
him and the emperor. He has brought about the ruin of the Holy Land, 
having confiscated all the money intended for its aid, that he might give it 
to liis relatives, of whom he has made marquises, counts, and barons, and 
for whom he has built castles ; he has driven out the nobility of Rome ; he 


has broken up marriages ; he has made a cardinal of one of his nephews 
who is but an ignorant fellow and who was married, and has forced the wife 
to take the veil in a convent ; he has done Celestine, his predecessor, to 
death in prison.” 


On the 13th of April Boniface declared Philip to be excommunicate if he 
persisted in not submitting himself to the holy see. He commissioned 
Nicholas de Bienfaite, archdeacon of Coutances, to bear to Cardinal de 
Saint-Marcellin the bull which cut off the king from communion with the 
church. But the king, warned of the archdeacon’s mission, had him arrested 
at Troyes and thrown into prison. His bull was taken from him; in point of 
fact it was not to have been fulminated except in the case of Philip’s 
remaining deaf to a final summons. In vain the legate protested ; no one 
listened to him ; the goods of all prelates absent from the kingdom were 
sequestrated. Realising that he compromised himself uselessly by remaining 
any longer, he quitted France. 


On the 31st of May Boniface, who had pardoned Albert of Austria and had 
recognised him as king of the Romans, launched a bull in which the nobles, 
churches, and communes of the metropolises of Lyons, Tarantaise, Embrun, 
BesauQon, Aix, Aries, and Vienne, of Burgundy, Barrois, Dauphine, 
Provence, of the county of Forcalquier, the principality of Orange, and the 
kingdom of Aries, provinces held of the kingdom, were ordered to break 
such ties of vassalage and obedience as they had been able to contract 
prejudicial to the emperor, and to release themselves from such oaths of 
obedience as they had sworn. 


It was almost equivalent to dismembering France. On the 13th of June a 
great assembly took place at the Louvre at which the king was present. The 
counts of Evreux, Saint-Pol, and Dreux, and William de Plasian, demanded 
that the church should be governed by a legitimate pope. Boniface was 
charged anew with all the old crimes and infamies. The king was entreated, 
in his capacity as “defender of the faith,” to work for the convoking of a 
general council. To this he consented. On the 24th of June, St. John 
Baptist’s Day, an immense crowd of people gathered in the palace gardens ; 
there the king’s challenge to the future council was read. 


At last, on September 8th, Boniface, in the bull Petri solio exeelso, 
pronounced against Philip the excommunication he had courted. All the 
world knows how, in defiance of public liberties, Boniface was arrested at 
Anagni, on the evening before the very day on which the excommunication 
of the French king was to have been publicly posted. (^ 


One of Philip’s agents, William (Guillaume) de Nogaret whose grandfather 
had been burned as an Albigensian, had been sent to Italy. He came to an 
understanding with Sciarra Colonna, a Roman noble and the pope’s mortal 
enemy. Boniface was at that time in his native city of Anagni. By 
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dint of money Nogaret won over the chief of the military forces of Anagni, 
and one morning entered the place with four hundred mounted armed men 
and some hundreds of foot-soldiers. At the noise they made in the town and 
the cries of ” Death to the pope!” “Long live the king of France!” Boniface 
believed his last hour had come. But showing in spite of his age (he was 
eighty -six years old) an uncommon degree of agility, he got into his 
pontifical robes, and seated himself on his throne, the tiara on his head, the 
cross in one hand and the keys of St. Peter in the other. Thus he awaited his 
assassins. The latter called upon him to abdicate. ” Here is my neck and 
here is my head,” he replied ; ” betrayed like Jesus Christ, if I must die like 
him at least I shall die a pope.” A story ran that Sciarra Colonna dragged 
him from his throne, struck him across the face with his gauntlet, and would 
have killed him had not Nogaret interfered, saying: “Oh thou wretched 
pope, witness and consider the goodness of my lord, the king of France, 
who, far from thee as is his kingdom, guards and defends thee through me.” 
[But the story of Colonna’s violence seems quite unfounded.’] Nogaret 
hesitated, however, about dragging the old man out of Anagni. The people 
had time to recover from their astonishment. The townspeoj/le armed 
themselves, the i:)easants rushed in, and the French were driven from the 


town. The pojDe, fearing they had put poison in his food, remained three 
days without eating. A short time after, he died of shame and anger, at the 
humiliating insults he had received. His successor, Benedict XI, tried to 
avenge him by excommunicating Nogaret, Colonna, and all those who had 
helped them. The excommunication reached up to the king. A month after 
the publication of the bull, Benedict died, perhaps poisoned. This time 
Philip took measures to make himself master of the election of the new 
pontiff. Bertrand d’ Agoust (de Goth), archbishop of Bordeaux, was elected 
after he had promised the king to comply with the royal wishes. The new 
pope, who took the name of Clement V, caused himself to be consecrated at 
Lyons, and abandoning Rome, fixed his residence in 1-308 at Avignon, a 
possession of the holy see beyond the Alps, where he soon found himself 
under the hand and will of the king of France. His successors remained 
there until 1376. The sojourn of the popes at Avignon, which so upset the 
church, has been called the Babylonish Captivity. This sojourn was 
memorable in connection with the history of Philip IV. 


[1 Boutaric,” who has made a special study of the reign of Philip the Fair, 
bases his account of the remarkable events at Anagni on the narratives of 
Rinaldo de Supino and of Nogaret’ himself rather than on those of Giovanni 
Villani’n and Walsingham,” the source of most modern historians. 
Nogaret’s alleged speech is from the chronicle of St. Denis. (“) 


Nogaret says that Philip had sent him to Rome to demand the summoning 
of a council, but Boniface in fear of the hostile population had retired to his 
native Anagni. Nogaret learned of the impending excommunication of his 
master and determined to prevent it at all costs. The Ghibellines of 
Romagna listened to his plan, and Rinaldo de Supino, their leader and his 
friend, agreed to accompany Nogaret to Anagni and bring Boniface to 
terms. 


But Nogaret was compelled to take full leadership and promise the 
protection of France, from all consequences, temporal or spiritual, to his 
allies. Sciarra Colonna, the pope’s mortal enemy, now joined the scheme. 
All of this would indicate that Nogaret acted on his own responsibility in 
the matter of the descent on Anagni, wishing only to protect the king of 
France from the curse of excommunication, and that the latter was in no 


animal frescos are nothing 


less than wonderful. It is 


way connected with the conception of the affair. As to the events at Anagni, 
Boutaric says : 


” There are fables that Colonna struck the pope in the face with his gauntlet 
; that he was tied to a donkey with his face toward its tail and paraded 
through Anagni in the midst of insults ; but all these stories should be 
rejected. It seems certain that the person of Boniface was respected. 
Nogaret contented himself with holding him captive and pestering him to 
consent to the convoking of the council. Boniface was immovable ; Nogaret 
was at his wits’ end. After a lapse of three days the people, ashamed of tlieir 
treachery, came to demand Boniface. Nogaret was obliged to flee.” 
Dareste* holds Colonna guiltless of violence but thinks that others might 
have injured the pope but for Nogaret. | 


[1307 A.D.] 


PHILIP II TO THE HOUSE OF VALOIS 


Sentence of the Templars (1307 a.D.) 


Villain relates a mournful scene — the ominous interview between pope 
and king in the forest of St. Jean d’ Angely where one sold his tiara and the 
other bought it. This meeting did not take place, but conditions were 
certainly jjroposed and accepted. One of them was nothing less than the 
destruction of the military order of the Templars. The wealth of these 
warrior monks, now of no use to them since it was no longer expended in 
armament against the infidel, had tempted the king’s greed, always keen- 
scented for money, and their jjowers stood in the way of his despotism. 
There were 15,500 knights with a great multitude of servant knights, 
brothers and their dependents, so that if gathered together they could defy 


all the royal armies of Europe ; and their strong organisation, under the 
hand of the grand-master, made them seem more formidable than did their 
numbers and their wealth. 


They possessed throughout Christendom more than ten thousand 
establishments, and a number of fortresses, among them the temple at Paris 
where Philip had once found a safe asylum from a riot which stormed and 
raged in vain around its thick walls. In the treasury of the order there were 
150,000 gold florins not counting silver or precious vessels. The world 
never knew what went on in their houses. Everything was secret, but there 
were vague rumours of orgies, scandals, and impieties, and no profane eye 
had ever penetrated the mysteries. Knights had disappeared, because, it was 
said, they had threatened compromising revelations. The pride of the order 
irritated the people, who charged it with the most odious crimes ; but they 
were guilty only of great laxity of morals, and their religious ceremonies 
were perhaps mingled in the East with some impure alloy and strange A 
Templab 


customs. 


The 14th of September, 1307, the seneschals and bailiffs were given notice 
to hold themselves in arms for the 12th of October, and they received at the 
same time sealed letters not to be opened until the night of the 12th and 
13th of October. The surprised knights had no time to resist or gather 
together. Torture drew from them such statements as torture always draws. 
It was Philip’s desire to associate the whole nation with this great trial, as he 
had associated it with his dispute with Boniface VIII. The states-general 
assembled at Tours ; the accusations and statements were put before it and 
the deputies pronounced the knights deserving of death. Provincial councils 
likewise condemned them. That of Paris consigned to the flames in one day, 
in the faubourg St. Antoine, fifty-four Templars, who retracted what they 
had avowed under torture. Nine were burned at Senlis and there certainly 
were other executions. The pope pronounced at the Council of Vienne the 
dissolution of the order throughout all Christendom, and ordered their great 
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wealth turned over to the Hospitallers (knights of Rhodes). But the royal fist 
did not readily release what it held. All the money found in the temples, 
two-thirds of the personal property, credits, and a considerable amount of 
lands remained in the hands of the king. In Italy, England, Spain, and 
Germany, the order of the Temple was abolished and its wealth in part 
confiscated by the princes. But there were no executions except in France. 
The memory of Philip IV must alone bear the burden of these atrocities. 


This same Council of Vienne condemned several errors, born within the 
Franciscan order — the heresy of the “Spirituels” who regarded St. Francis 
almost as a new reincarnation of Jesus; that of the ” Beguins” or “Beg- 
hards,” who exempted mankind, perfect according to their ideas, from any 
judgment by human standards. And finally that of the Fraticelli who 
[inquisitors tell us] abolished property and declared that everything should 
be in common, family as well as property. We see these wild doctrines are 
very old.” 


Philip’s Fiscal Policy 


Nothing satiated the royal exchequer, neither the spoils of the Templars, nor 
the tithes collected under pretext of the “holy war,” nor the taxes levied for 
the knighting of the king’s sons and the marriage of his daughter — that 
fatal marriage, from which sprang Edward III. Even the maltotea did not 
suffice. 


The maltote, an illegal exaction, which, to a certain extent placed all 
subjects in the position of serfs taxable at their owner’s will and pleasure, 
was at least openly arbitrary and illegal ; but the ” mutable currencies ” 
were treacherously sprung upon the citizens in the midst of their 
transactions and money exchanges, and brought dismay upon society at 
every turn, doing his subjects a wrong out of all proportion to the benefit 
gained by their ruler. In all of this there was as much ignorance as 
perversity, and one has difficulty in conceiving the ineptitude shown in the 
government financial business by legal men, ordinarily * so-clever. Philip 
the Fair’s statutes regarding the currency are a genuine chaos : sometimes 
the king takes the paternal tone, and pretends to so contrive the rate of 


exchange that his subjects shall suffer as little as possible ; sometimes he 
throws off the mask, and prohibits the testing and weighing of the royal 
moneys issued, on pain of forfeiting the coins submitted to the test and of ” 
being both body and goods at the king’s disposal.” No one could obtain 
either silver or copper but at the royal mints. The importation of the 
Florentine golden florin and other foreign coins was forbidden under the 
same penalty (for fear of comparison). Next Philip withdrew from 
circulation half of his own current coins, under the pretext of their having 
been counterfeited and tampered Avith by others — coiners, Lombards, etc. 
The Jews and the Lombards were always convenient scapegoats for the 
royal iniquities. They were again expelled in 1311-1312, with the usual 
confiscations. In 1310 there was a grand re-coining of all the moneys ; 
everyone was forced to give in all he possessed to the directors of the royal 
mints, who gave out in exchange new money, much inferior in weight and 
purchasing power to the value attributed to it. The king was anxious to gain 
popularity at the expense of the money-lenders, and issued orders that all 
liabilities should be discharged in the new money, in spite of every previous 
stipulation to the contrary. To the same end, after having fixed a maximum 
(15 to 20 per cent, per annum!) for the exorbitant interest charged on silver, 
he ended by prohibiting all usury, which is to say all interest. If the rates of 
usury were 
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scandalous, one must lay the blame of them on the king’s persecution of 
capitalists, Jews, and Italian bankers : naturally the rate of interest increased 
in proportion to the chances of loss incurred by the lender. By these means 
Philip raised fresh barriers to trade and swelled the public discontent. 


A statute enacted in June, 1313, surpassed in audacity all others that had 
preceded it. The king was no longer satisfied with managing his own money 
as he would ; he wished to handle that of the barons also, and asserted 
himself to be the only coiner of the realm. By friendly transactions, by 
usurpations, by every possible means, he had already reduced by more than 


half their number the nobles who minted money. In the preamble to his 
statute he now announced his intention of restoring all French moneys ” to 
their ancient currency and status ” (of the time of St. Louis, apparently), and 
forbade all prelates and barons to mint fresh money until further orders. He 
was acting, he said, under the advice of ” the whole caboodle of decent 
people in every decent town in his kingdom,” and he looked to the 
bourgeoisie to uphold him against the resentment of the nobles. As a mat- 
ter of fact, at another time the bourgeoisie would have been only too 
pleased to see the nobles deprived of the right of coining money, a right 
which they grossly abused ; but under Philip the Fair, would they gain much 
by it? This very statute of June, 1313, introduced mutations more disastrous 
than any heretofore. It hit all classes of society, and all were equally 
irritated, with the excejjtion of the lawyers and certain large tradesmen who 
constituted themselves overseers, farmers, or coiners on the king’s account. 


Execution of Jacques de Molay (ISH a.d.) 


Philip defied public discontent by redoubling his brutalities. The smallest 
murmur was reported to the king’s spies, and punished by his tyrants. One 
saw everywhere people flogged and pilloried ; every lay and ecclesiastical 
court robed itself in pitiless severity. In the Place de Greve they burned, in 
1313, a nun of Hainault, Marguerite de la Porette, the Mystic. Shortly after 
a more celebrated execution startled Paris and the whole of France. For 
more than six years the foremost members of the order of the Temple, the 
grand-master, the ” visitor ” of France, and the masters of Aquitaine and 
Normandy, had languished in the king’s dungeons ; they could not be left to 
die unjudged in darksome cells. At last the pope, who had reserved the 
decision of their fate to himself, appointed a commission consisting of the 
cardinal D’ Albano and two other cardinals. The archbishop of Sens and 
various doctors of divinit}’ and of canonical law joined them. Brought 
before their judges, the four captives reiterated, it is said, the confessions 
made by themselves and their comrades. It was wished to mark their arrest 
with great solemnity and to ” read a lesson ” to the public, as the saying is. 
The court therefore held its sitting in the open sjDace before Notre Dame de 
Paris, upon a scaffold draped in scarlet. The four accused were led to the 
foot of the scaffold, where they repeated their confession before all the 
people. Their sentence was then pronounced — they were to be immured 


for life. “But just when,” says the continuator of Nangisifl” ” the cardinals 
believed they had ended the affair, the grand-master, Jacques de Molay, and 
the master from Normandy, Guy, brother of the dauphin of Auvergne, 
suddenly retracted their confession, denying it in toto, and stubbornly 
defended themselves against the cardinal who had ‘ pointed the moral ‘ and 
the archbishop of Sens, to the immense surprise of everybody.” 
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The commission, struck dumb with astonishment and a sort of fear by this 
unlooked-for incident, did not know how to decide. They adjourned till the 
morrow to deliberate at their leisure, and handed over the grand-master and 
his companions to the guardianship of the royal warder of Paris till the next 
day. The news of what had taken place outside Notre Dame was promptly 
carried to the king, who was at that time at the Palais de la Cite. Philip, 
seized with a dread only equalled by his anger, sent in haste for his most 
trusty advisers, “without summoning the scholars” (i.e., the commission). 
The determination he had arrived at was the boldest and most atrocious that 
can. be imagined. At niglit-fall he had the two Templars conveyed to a 
small island in the Seine, ” between the garden of the Palais de la Cite and 
the church of the Freres-Hermites,” and there had them burned together. 
“They helped,” says the contiuuator of Nangis,? “to prepare the fagots with 
so stout and resolute a heart, persisting to the end in their denials with so 
great steadfastness, that tliey left those who \‘itnessed their torment filled 
with admiration and stupefaction.” (March 11th, 1314.) 


The ecclesiastical powers swallowed this outrage as many another, 
demanding from the king no account for the double murder of two 
offenders who did not come within his jurisdiction, and whose backsliding 
he had dealt with on his own authority alone. Indeed Clement V was 
already failing, and did not long survive the unfortunates whom he had sold 
to their persecutor. He died on April 20th. An Italian historian, Ferretus or 
Fereti of Vicenza, asserts that Jacques de Molay, from the midst of his 


fagots, cited the king and the pope to appear before the tribunal of God, 
Clement within forty days and Philip within a year. 


Philip was in truth Hearing the end of his sinister career. The last year of his 
reign will be seen to be the most bloody. France was horrified by more 
hideous scenes than any she had hitherto witnessed, more hideous even than 
the murder of tlie Templars, and this time the tragedy was enacted at the 
foot of the throne among the royal family. Philip’s three sons, Louis Hutin, 
king of Navarre, and count of Champagne and of Brie, Philip, count of 
Poitiers, and Charles, count of La iMarche, had married — the first 
Marguerite, sister of Hugh V, duke of Burgundy ; and the other two Joan 
and Blanche, daughters of Otto or Othelin, count of Burgundy or of 
Franche-Comte. In the spring of 1314 the young “vives of the king’s three 
sons were suddenly arrested on a charge of scandalous conduct. Marguerite, 
queen of Navarre, and Blanche, countess of La Marche, were accused of 
frequent acts of adultery, ” even on the most holy days,” with Philip and 
Walter d’Aulnai, young Norman knights in their service. The Aulnai 
brothers were not allowed to challenge to a duel in defence of their 
innocence and that of their mistresses ; confession of guilt was wrung from 
them by torture, and the princesses, “stripped,” says the contiuuator of 
Nangis,? “of all temporal honours, after receiving the tonsure, were 
imprisoned, Marguerite in Chateau Gaillard d’ Andely, and Blanche in the 
abbey of Maubuisson, where, after strict seclusion, and deprived of all 
human consolation, they ended their days in despair.” 


The fate of their lovers was even more terrible. They were conducted to the 
})lace du Martroi St. Jean, in Paris, and there flayed alive and mutilated ; 
thej were not beheaded until every means had been exhausted that an 
infernal science could devise to prolong the victim’s sufferings without 
actually killing him. 


Joan of Burgundy, countess of Poitiers, more fortunate than her sisters 
Blanche and Marguerite of Navarre, was declared chaste and not guilty by 
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a parliament in which sat the king’s brothers and the great nobles : she was 
“reconciled to her husband.” Joan of Burgundy was heii-ess to Franche- 
Comte : it was not possible to condemn her as an adulteress and annul her 
marriage without renouncing the wealth she had brought to the royal house 
; perhaps her riches had something to say as to her innocence. c 


The general oppression nearly caused an insurrection when Philii) ordered a 
new tax on the sale of all merchandise. There was, from the first, a union 
between the nobles and the bourgeoisie similar to the league which in 
England laid the foundations of the people’s liberty and imposed the Magna 
Charta on John Lackland. Philip, this time, withdrew, and cancelling the 
obnoxious tax he summoned representatives of forty of the largest towns to 
a conference at Paris at which he promised to coin henceforth nothing but 
honest money. 


But this ill-starred man, this king, the harshest France had had up to this 
time, although but forty-six years of age, had already reached the end of his 
days. He expired November 29th, 1314.” The exact cause of Philip’s early 
demise has never been perfectly understood. The commonly accepted 
account is that it resulted from an accident that occurred during a stag hunt. 
“He saw the stag coming and drew his sword, and clapped spurs to his 
horse and thought to strike the stag ; but his horse carried him so violently 
against a tree that the good king fell to the ground, and was very severely 
hurt in the heart, and was carried to Corbeil. There liis malady grew very 
sore.”/ But this narrative bears the date 1572. “The contemporary French 
historian” [the continuator of William de Nangis?] says Michelet* “does not 
speak of this accident. He says that Philip sank without fever or visible 
malady, to the great astonishment of the physicians.” Nevertheless there 
was a contemporary rumour of an accident during a hunt of the wild boar, 
for Dante ^ writing exactly at the time of Philip’s death speaks 
contemptuously of him as “The false coiner who died of a blow from a 
pig’s skin” (i.e., a boar).« 


Political Progress in Pliilip’s Reign 


Whether or not Philip the Fair was a wicked man or a bad king, there is no 
denying that his reign is the grand era from which we date civil order in 
France and the foundation of the modern monarchy. c Under this reign the 
royal domain made important acquisitions, some of which, unfortunately, 
were not lasting ; tlie counties of La Marche, Angoumois, Champagne, 
Franche-Comte, Lectoure, a portion of Flanders (Lille, Douai, and Orcliies), 
Quercy, the great city of Lyons and a part of Montpellier. The count of Bar 
had been compelled to do homage to the French crown for all his land 
situated west of the Maas. 


Vassals were bound to sei-ve their sovereign, in his court, by their advice 
and justice. The king’s feudal court had a double character, for in it the king 
called upon his barons for advice and sentences. With the further evolution 
of royalty the functions of the king’s court developed, and a division 
became necessary ; there was the political court or grand council, and the 
judiciary court or parliament. Under St. Louis the functions of the 
parliament were not yet clearly defined. Philip the Fair perfected its 
organisation. He caused this court to be held at Paris twice a year for two 
months in the Palais de la Cite, which later bore the name of the Palais de 
Justice (1303). This sovereign court of justice which claimed to exercise its 
jurisdiction over the entire kingdom was destined to be tlie great instrument 
employed by future kings to bring the whole of France under their 
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absolute authority. Philip also established two Schiquiers’4 at Rouen and 
two grands jours at Troyes and placed these provincial courts under the 
control of the parliament. The office of public prosecutor (ministere 
public’) charged with defending in all causes the rights of the king and 
society, seems to date from the time of Philip the Fair. 


As the king had formed the parliament from the grand council, so he 
formed the chamber of accounts Qchambre des comptes) from the 
parliament of which it first was a part but later became a separate 


institution. Thus there were three great divisions in the high administrative 
department of the country — the judiciary parliament ; the financial, 
chamber of accounts ; and the political, the grand council. 


The many ordinances of Philip which have been preserved prove his 
activity in organising the new administration, which was the debt of royalty 
to the country, since it had substituted its own powers for those of the feudal 
lords. If these laws often bear the stamp of a despotic and taxing spirit, they 
sometimes show a knowledge of the true principles of government. One of 
them prohibited private war and judicial duels during wars of the crown. 
This was done to disarm feudalism. 


A most important event of Philip’s administration was the convocation in 
1302 of the first states-general. Brought by his violences face to face with a 
great peril, and ruined by his constant disastrous undertakings, the most 
despotic of the French kings was compelled [as we have seen] to call 
around him the deputies of the nation, in order to obtain the assistance of 
which he stood in need and to fortify himself in his quarrel with the pope, 
with the assent of France. But in discussing before them the prerogatives of 
his crown and of the tiara, he recognised by implication the ancient right of 
national sovereignty so deeply obscured for centuries. Philip doubtless 
asked nothing but what he was sure of obtaining, but the men who, in 1302, 
fought for the king against the pope and in 1326 disposed of the crown, 
would later on be emboldened to the attempt to lay hands on the crown 
itself.” 


The states-general consisted of a strictly national assembly which the 
barons, bishops, abbeys, provosts, and deans of chapters were invited to 
attend in person, and to which each city of the realm was invited to send 
two or three deputies or representatives. This was not the first time that the 
crown had consulted the nobles and the prelates; but it does not appear that 
until now the deputies of the third estate had taken part in such a council. If 
they had been previously consulted on rare occasions, it was in regard to 
special matters such as the regulation of the currency, and even then certain 
determinate cities were represented. 


The states-general thus called together by Philip the Fair, and which 
assembled the 12th of April, 1302, in the church of Notre Dame at Paris, 


worth a visit to London 
from the remotest land to see these sculptures from the palace of the old 
Assyrian king. 


Still, though these bas-reliefs have intrinsic merits as works of art, their 
chief value is for what they teach regarding the evolution of art in the 
world. Previously to their discovery it had been supposed that the stiif 
formalism of Egyptian sculpture represented the fullest flight of pre- 
Grecian art, and that Greek art itself had stepped suddenly forth, rather a 
new creation than an evolution. But the pick and shovel of Layard at 
Nineveh dispelled that illusion. For these art treasures, that had lain there 
under the deposits of centuries, were found to represent an enormous 
advance upon Egyptian models, precisely in the direction of that realism for 
which Greek art is distinguished. 


If we would judge how direct and unequivocal was the impulse which the 
dying nation transferred to the adolescent one in point of art, we have but to 
take a few steps in the British Museum, from the Assyrian rooms to the 
wonderful hall that holds Lord Elgin’s trophies from the desecrated 
Parthenon. Look, then, upon the frieze of bas-relief that bears the magic 
name of Phidias. If anything can reconcile us to the act that deprived 
Greece of her priceless heirlooms, it is the fact that they have found 
lodgment here close beside their oriental prototypes, where half a million 
visitors each year may at least have an opportunity to learn the lesson that 
human progress is an accretion, a growth, a building upon foundations ; 
and, specifically, that Greek art, no less than other forms of human culture, 
was an evolution, and not an isolated miracle. For what is the Partlienon 
frieze, as we now come to it fresh from the palaces of Nineveh, but an 
Assyrian fresco adapted to the needs and ideals of another race and 
developed by the genius of a newer civilisation? The profiled figures in low 
relief coursing together, are they different in conception from the profiled 
figures of the palaces we have just left? The horses of the Parthenon frieze 
might almost seem to have stepped bodily from the palaces of 
Asshurbanapal. They have gained something in suppleness of limb, have 
altered their attitude in a measure, to be sure, thanks to their new 


was convoked, to be sure, with a specific aim and under extraordinary 
circumstances. Its unique object was to show the pope that the country 
upheld the king (see p. 80). But none the less does this meeting stamp the 
year 1302 as an important date in French history.“ Through this 
representative 


1 The echiquier of Rouen was the ancient feudal court of the dukes of 
Normandy ; it was held alternately at Rouen, Falaise, and Caen. Philip the 
Fair put royal magistrates at its head and fixed it at Rouen, where it met 
twice a year at Easter and Michaelmas, whence the expression les deux 
echiquiers. The yrands jours were presided over by a judicial commission 
appointed by the king, but like the echiquier of Rouen it was a local 
institution that had already long existed. 


[2 Perhaps Guizot’s P slightly dissenting view is worth quoting. He says : ” 
It has often been asserted that Philip the Fair was the first who called the 
third estate to the states-general of the kingdom. The phrase is too grand, 
and the fact was not new. Under St. Louis deputies of 
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assembly France, as such, takes part for the first time in its own 
government; an intervention already necessary, and which is destined soon 
to become consistent and regular.* 


LOUIS (X) THE QUARRELSOME (1314-1316 A.D.) 


Philip the Fair had mingled little with the chivalry of his time. He forbade 
tournaments, and, after the fashion of oriental despots, kept his sons 
secluded. The eldest, known as Louis X, called Hutin or the Quarrelsome, 
was fond of rude pastimes. In 1305 he had been crowned king of Navarre at 
Pamplona, and succeeded at the same time to the county of Champagne. 


His uncle Charles, count of Valois, had much influence over him, a prince 
who had shown eagerness, but not perseverance, to tread in the adventurous 
and ambitious path of Charles of Anjou. 


Charles entertained an aversion for all his brother’s councillors. He accused 
his chancellor Latilly, bishop of Chalons, with having caused the death of 
the king by means of sorcery. Latilly’s obvious interest had been to keep 
Philip alive; but Charles caused him, nevertheless, to be imprisoned and 
tortured under the accusation. Raoul de Presle, another of Philip’s legists, 
was implicated in the same crime, and underwent similar persecution. 


But Enguerrand de Marigny, Philip’s prime minister, was the chief object of 
hatred to the king’s uncle. Charles blamed Marigny for the depreciation of 
the coin ; but for this crime, even if considered guilty, Louis Hutin thought 
him not worthy of punishment more severe than banishment to the isle of 
Cyprus. Charles seemed unable to bring against Marigny himself the 
accusation of sorcery ; he however accused his wife of employing others to 
make the terrible images of wax. All of those thus implicated were brought, 
not before parliament, but in the presence of the king, of Charles, and of 
some barons at Vincennes. The councillors of Philip had set the example of 
creating courts of justice in whatever way suited their convenience. It was 
now the turn of the barons, and they condemned Marigny to be hanged on a 
gibbet ; the king, on hearing of sorcery, abandoning his previous efforts to 
save him (1315). 


Another murder was that of Marguerite, wife of Louis, who had been sent 
to seclusion in the chateau Gaillard. 


The young king was beset with difficulties which required a wise head and 


towns were called around the king to deliberate upon certain legislative 
acts. There are other examples of this. Philip the Fair, then, had not the 
honour of the first call ; and, with regard to assemblies of this kind which 
occur under his reign, far too great an idea of them is formed. These 
meetings were very brief, almost accidental, without influence upon the 
general government of the kingdom, and deputies of towns held but a very 
inferior place in them. Nevertheless under Philip the Fair they became more 
frequent than before.” ] 


Louis X 


m old French print) 
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an established authority to deal with them. A war threatened him already. 
Count Robert of Flanders hesitated and refused to render the homage due to 
the king of France on his accession. Philip would have avenged such 
frowardness by sequestrating the county of Nevers, held by the eldest son of 
the count of Flanders. But the prince appeared at the French court, and was 
well received. The war could only be carried on by feudal levies ; when 
these were summoned, the noblesse of the different provinces sent in their 
grievances in ligu of their contingents. His legists would have counselled 
Philip the Fair to resist such demands ; but his son had surrounded his 
person, not with legists, but with barons, and these remained acquiescent 
with the demands of their brother nobles. Of course what was granted to 
one could not be refused to another. But under the date of this one year, 
1315, the French statute book is filled with ordinances regranting their old 
privileges to the noblesse, and rescinding a large portion of the voluminous 
legislation [such as abandoning the ancient courts of justice, abolishing the 
judiciary duel, the right of private war, and procedure by written deposition 
which had made lawyers necessary] of the French monarchs during the 
preceding century.’ The general demand was that the king should hold no 
relations with the barons’ men. But at the same time Louis, in order to get 
money, made a solemn statement that “according to the law of nature every 
„man should be born free” ; from which he concluded that all Frenclimen 
being by nature free, the serfs of the royal domain could ransom 
themselves. 


Serfdom began to decline from this moment, in contrast with the state of 
affairs in preceding centuries ; freedom now became the prevailing 


condition amongst rural populations, as it had long been among the 
inhabitants of the towns — while serfdom was the exception.?) 


Wliilst the monarch made these large concessions to his noblesse, he seems 
to have derived from them no efficient aid in the prosecution of the war 
with Flandei’s. To raise money for this purpose, he was obliged to 
compound with the Lombard merchants of Paris ; they consented to pay so 
much a pound on their importations. The Jews, too, were again permitted to 
reside in certain cities on the payment of a tax. Louis Hutin was the first 
king who formally borrowed money on the credit of the state, his successors 
being obliged to devote to the purjjose of repayment all the sums that might 
accrue from forfeiture and confiscation. 


With an army raised at these pains and costs, Louis marched into Flanders. 
The Flemings were in the neighbourhood of Lille, and the French king 
encamped opposite to them, with a river running between the armies. The 
monarch iiad not an opportunity of putting his own valour and that of his 
soldiers to the proof. For the elements put a stop to hostilities, the rain 
pouring down in unusual torrents, flooding the camps, and destroying 
provisions and crops. This unsuccessful campaign flung the country into 
anarchy, the barons levying war wherever they could foresee profit from it ; 
and those who had right of coinage, Charles of Valois included, making 
exorbitant use of it to enrich themselves at the expense of the country. The 
king suspended this right, but his order was set at naught ; and he then 
strove to regulate the nature and fineness of the coin which each grandee 
might issue. 


Whilst Charles of Valois was thus employed, the king despatched his 
brother, Philip, count of Poitiers, to Avignon, to hasten the election of the 
pope. He was there when tidings reached him that Louis Hutin had expired 
at Vincennes on the 5th of July. 1316. After heating himself at ball-playing, 
the king had descended to the cellar to quench his thirst, an imi)rudence that 
proved fatal. 
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PHILIP (V) THE TALL (1316-1322 A.D.) 


Philip immediately hastened to Paris, and took possession of the royal 
palace. Charles of Valois thought at first of disputing the regency ; but the 
armed citizens of Paris, whom Louis had enrolled for the Flemish war, with 
the constable at their head, drove Charles’ followers out of the Louvre. 
Clemence, the young widow of Louis Hutin, now announced her pregnancy. 
In addition to this posthumous child, Louis had left a daughter, Joan, by 
Marguerite of Burgundy. The duke of Burgundy, afthough he had been 
unable or unwilling to protect Marguerite, maintained the rights of her 
daughter, and pleaded that Philip the Fair had acknowledged her legitimacy. 


Soon afterwards the queen gave birth to a son, who was christened John ; 
but the child lived only a few days. Philip lost no time in at once claiming 
the rank of king, and appointing no distant day in January, 1317, for his 
coronation at Rheims. Charles of Valois, who was at the head of the 
noblesse, already began to entertain well-founded hopes of the royal 
succession accruing to his own family. The duke of Burgundy was pacified 
by obtaining one of Philip’s daughters in marriage, with a considerable sum 
of money in dowry, as well as Franche-Comte. Joan, daughter of Louis 
Hutin, whose claims the duke thus abandoned, was aifianced to the only son 
of the count of Evreux. 


The grounds for this exclusion of females from the throne of France are not 
to be found in any law, but in the circumstance of Joan’s mother having 
been stricken with infamy, with no staunch friend to defend her, whilst 
Philip was in possession of the royal authority, of which it would have 
required a civil war to dispossess him. With respect to the old Salic law 
afterwards invoked, it related but to fiefs and military service, and yet in 
fiefs it had been so generally set aside, that women succeeded to land“ and 
to noble property in all the provinces of France. It must have been evident 
to the noblesse, as to others, that the descent of a fief, much more of the 
crown, to females weakened it for a time, and eventually rendered it liable 
to become the prey of personages, perhaps foreigners, who had not the 
interest of the kingdom at heart. The accession of Philip the Tall, therefore, 
and the exclusion of the daughters of Louis Hutin, were popular with the 


citizens, not displeasing to the noblesse, and not against the interest of the 
princes of the blood. And thus was it decided that the kingdom of France, 
instead of being considered as a patrimony that descended to direct heirs, 

even if female, was a high function which it required a prince to fill. 


The reign of Philip the Tall was marked by no chivalrous enterprise or 
military feat. French and Flemings were disposed more to negotiate than 
fight. The chief object of Philip the Tail’s efforts and edicts was to organise 
a regular administration. He ordered, first, that a certain number of the 
members of the great council should be always with the king, a provision 
afterwards repeated in the order that the small or privy council (Vestroit 
conseiV) should meet every month. [In this council cruel persecutions of 
the Jews and lepers were organised.] He established the chamber of 
accounts, and regulated the issues of the treasury, no payment to be made 
without the king’s own signature. The abuses of Philiia’s predecessors are 
chiefly known by his efforts to amend them. Philip regulated parliaments, 
their number and their sitting. No prelate was to sit in that of Paris unless he 
belonged also to the king’s council. Parliament should always be attended 
by a baron or two. It was empowered to send commissioners into the 
provinces to judge 
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causes instead of bringing the parties to Paris and thereby creating 
expenses. The king forbade (1316) nobles to sell fiefs or feudal property to 
non-nobles.’ 


Like his grandfather Philip II, Philip the Tall gave titles of nobility to 
people of common origin, an innovation which, by renewing the aristocratic 
body, assured its longevity, but at the same time altered its character. In the 
beginning, nobility was a personal matter ; feudalism had made it an 
attribute of the military fief ; here were the kings separating it. It is a serious 
change; for one day these letters of nobility will be bought, and there will 


be no real nobility when all the world may be noble with the power of 
money. 


Thus threatened from above by the kings, feudalism was also threatened 
from below by the people. The development of the towns continued : that of 
the country began ; the bourgeois obtained from Philip V permission to 
have their own military organisations ; each town had a captain for its 
citizen companies, each bailiwick a captain-general; and it was in this 
century, if not in this reign, that the ecclesiastical parishes became civil 
communities. The country people, formerly completely isolated, were being 
brought more and more together, at first around the church and the castle 
under the surveillance of the seigniorial intendant, later under a syndic or 
mayor always appointed by the lord and who brought the people together to 
discuss their common interests. 


This was the beginning of municipal organisation in country places.6 


One of the latest schemes of Philip, much too advanced for his time, was to 
establish but one measure and one money throughout the kingdom. He 
calculated that this could not be done without great expense, and he 
proposed taking the fifth part of the good’s of all his subjects for the 
purpose. But the townsfolk objected to the tax, whilst the nobles who had 
the right of coinage persisted in retaining so profitable a privilege. Philip 
was seized in the same year with dysentery and intermittent fever, which 
terminated in languor and confined him for months to his couch. The 
peojjle did not fail to attribute his disease to the unheard-of exactions and 
extortions that he meditated. Philip the Tall did not live to accomplish them 
; he expired in January, 1322. 


CHAKLES (IV) THE FAIR (1322-1328 A.D.) 


No one put forward any claim on the part of the daughters of Philip the Tall 
to the regal succession. Charles, the youngest son of Philip the Fair, was at 
once hailed as king; and so incontestably, that he seems to have dispensed 
with the ceremony of coronation. The first object with Charles, called, like 
his father, the Handsome or the Fair, was to leave an heir to the throne. Less 
cruel than Louis Hutin, he obtained a papal dispensation or divorce from liis 
mfe Blanche, not on account of the adultery of which she had been 


convicted, but on the plea of consanguinity. Charles immediately married 
Mary of Luxemburg, daughter of the late emperor Henry VII. This queen 
produced no heir, dying “in premature childbirth within two years, when 
Charles married his cousin Joan, daughter of the count d’Evreux. 


The first years of the reign of Charles the Fair were chiefly marked by a 
trial in which severity was at least warranted by justice, and in which the 
king and court were above sparing culprits even of the highest connection. 
Jourdan de LiUe, lord of Casaubon, in Gascony, having married the niece of 
Pope John XXII, considered himself above restraint. Accused of eighteen 
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crimes each worthy of death, the king had spared him, out of consideration 
for the pope ; but Casaubon resumed his old habits. No traveller or 
merchant was safe from his rapine, nor damsel nor even man from his 
violence. Summoned to appear before the court of parliament to answer 
some of these acts, the Gascon lord beat with his own mace the royal 
sergeant who bore the summons. He came to Paris, nevertheless, with a 
noble suite, bravely reckoning on impunity. He was, however, committed to 
prison, tried, condemned to death, and hanged.* 


Contemporary writers tell us little of the life of Charles IV, or of his 
government. We know that he paid visits to various parts of his realm, and 
that while so doing he confirmed the charters of certain cities of the south 
of France. We know, too, that in his earlier years Charles aspired to the 
crown of the Holy Roman Empire, and that for a time circumstances 
seemed to favour his ambition. He had the support of the poi‘e and of the 
two most powerful German houses, those of Austria and of Luxemburg. But 
the Germans as a nation were opposed to the idea of a French emperor, and 
the negotiations to this end were abandoned on the death of Leopold of 
Austria in 1326.* 


It would appear from the ordinances and other acts of Charles the Fair that 
the party of the noblesse, dominant under Louis Hutin, but repressed under 
Philip the Tall, recovered full authority under Charles. The Valois, who put 
themselves forward as the representatives of the chivalry of the age and as 
the enemy of the legists, appear dominant. They led an expedition against 
Guienne, threatened Flanders, and aided Mortimer and Isabella in the 
struggle which terminated in the murder of Edward II. The ordinances of 
Charles the Fair do not interfere with the noblesse, except to shield them 
from the encroachments of the king’s baillis: the lords of Auvergne and 
Brittany obtained especial immunities of this kind. Although armies were 
raised from Flemish and for Gascon war, the nobles were apparently not 
called upon to contribute to them except by feudal service ; whilst the 
Parisians were called upon to keep up a body of two hundred men-at-arms, 
and to levy a tax on sales to meet this expenditure. Towns which had not the 
privileges of communes, and wei-e without mayors or sheriffs, were 
ordered not to pay taille, but, instead of it, the tax on sales, of one denier in 
the livre, which tax was not to be levied on the jaroduce sent to market by 
either nobles or clergy. Money continued to be the great trouble and 
principal anxiety of government, the middle and civic classes being singled 
out as the only ones which could regularly furnish it, except when some 
rich and privileged body offered itself to the greed of the spoiler. 


The same fate which had carried off his brother at so young an age awaited 
Charles. Taken ill at Christmas, he expired at the end of January, 1328. ” 
Thus was the entire progeny of Philip the Fair, and finer was not to be 
found in the kingdom of France, completely exterminated in the space eof 
fourteen years. “i 


ASPECTS OF CIVILISATION 


The Middle Ages themselves at this moment, at least in France, were near 
their end, for the things they were attached to — the Crusades, chivalry, 
feudalism — were gone, or fast passing away; the papacy, scoffed at in the 
days of Boniface VIII, was cajtive at Avignon ; the successor of Hugh 
Capet was a despot, and the sons of villeins were sitting in the states- 
general of the realm, opposite the nobles and the clergy. 6 


Two or three centuries before, France had seen a great movement 
accomplished in her midst, called tlie communal revolution. The greater 
part of 
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the cities had acquired — be it pacifically, be it at the cost of struggles 
against the land-owners, or by dissensions and intestine wars — municipal 
rights combined with independent jurisdiction. Some of them had acquii-ed 
a veritable sovei-eignty. At present, under King John, this sovereignty 
existed no longer. The cities had gradually returned to the royal 
administration, although each retained its charter; it may be said, in a 
general way, that they had again become dependent, since St. Louis in 
regard to finance, since Philip the Fair in regard to tribunals, and for the 
levying of militia since Philip the Tall. But, in spite of this change which 
took from them the character of independent republics, to make them 
members of a great state, they had retained considerable liberty and power 
of action. Their citizens formed a third order, having like the clergy or the 
nobility their own peculiar privileges and correlative obligations. They 
possessed a great and fruitful initiative for their commercial interests and 
their industries. They aspired to exercise a rightful influence over the 
government, and the states-general offered them an obvious means. 


The bourgeoisie was not hostile to seigneurial aristocracy as several 
historians have represented, but it had different interests and different aims, 
since it owed its wealth and power to industry and commerce. As for 
industry, it is well known that the corporations of crafts assured a monopoly 
more or less extensive to their members, of more or less regular revenues, 
and the per2)etuity of hereditary influence. Nevertheless, it is necessary to 
recall how the development of these corporations was hampered by their 
own laws, and if there were already some of great wealth, like those of the 
butchers of Paris, they were the exception. Industries were restricted in their 
nature in proportion as they were reduced to the usual crafts, and this was 
generally the case. They employed only the raw materials produced in the 


environment. But their type has not changed by so much as an actual breed 
of horses might be changed in as many gen-562 


country, like flax, wool, or hides. They worked in iron and other metals, but 
having no knowledge of large machinery they had little use for coal, the 
principal agent of metallic production. In general, also, they produced only 
enough for home consumption. Exportations were confined principally to 
the textiles manufactured in the south which had a market in the Levant, to 
the woollen stuffs, serges, and tapestries of Arras, to the linens of Rheims 
and Picardy. Thanks to this circumstance the towns of the latter province 
began to rival the large industrial cities of the Netherlands. 


The progress of industry was genuine, but would only follow that of 
commerce. Now it was principally the progress of commerce which amazed 
the fourteenth century. The use of the compass, of which no traces can be 
found before St. Louis, in permitting longer voyages, established 
connections, used more than formerly, between the coasts of the 
Mediterranean and those of the ocean and the English Channel. The 
commerce of the two seas, by the straits of Gibraltar, rare enough before the 
year 1300, took, at the beginning of that epoch, a rapid stride forward. On 
the other hand the triumph of Christianity and civilisation in the northern 
districts along the tributaries of the Baltic, accompanied by the 
establishment of German settlements along the coiists of that sea in Prussia 
and Livonia, opened to the merchants northern Europe, long infested by 
pirates and long difficult of access. Now began a regular exchange of the 
products of tlie north and those of the south. Amiens, whose ordinary 
commerce had long been restricted to Flanders, England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, now extended the circumference of her commerce to the Hanseatic 
countries and their towns, to the Scandinavian kingdoms and those of the 
Spanish peninsula. All these towns prospered, and following more or less 
the movement of the Flemish cities became storehouses for the 
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products of northern or southern Europe and even of the merchandise of the 
Orient. 


Bruges and Antwerp were at that period markets of great importance. The 
whole world seemed to gather there ; the influx of strangers was unceasing. 
The Hanseatics, the Venetians, the Genoese elbowed the English and the 
merchants of all the states of the continent. This favoured that commercial 
movement begun in the thirteenth century, and largely increased during the 
first years of the fourteenth, when the cloth industry of Flanders took such a 
rapid stride and became powerful enough to lay down the law to the 
governments, a thing which has hardly been seen before. In effect it gained 
thereby numerous markets for the sale of its products, and abundant capital 
to increase its operations. 


The commercial movement which had its centre in Flanders extended to a 
certain distance, and made itself felt in the towns of northern France. All 
these towns had treaties with the Flemish cities. Paris was even affili-ated 
with the Hanseatic League, of which Bruges was the principal ware-house. 
The safety of navigation and maritime commerce preoccupied the French 
government in the fourteenth century. In order that the ownership of cargoes 
might be guaranteed to the shipowners, Philip the Fair created special 
tribunals of commissionaires examinateurs, charged with judging the 
questions of flotsam and jetsam on the coasts; these tribunals were the 
originals of the admiralties. The government also undertook to fight piracy 
and restrain the usage of letters of marque. It was customary for the 
proprietors of a vessel robbed by pirates, if they could not obtain 
satisfaction from the town to which the pirates belonged, to indemnify 
themselves by selling for their own profit the property of foreigners of tiie 
same nation established in the realm. International conventions alone could 
destroy this bai-barous custom. The maritime wars against England were far 
from being favourable to its suppression ; but they helped to restrain and 
submit its exercise to regulations. Treaties to that effect were signed with 
several foreign rulers. One council, assembled in Paris in 1314, proscribed 
letters of marque, as contrary to religion and morals. 


Certain ports were opened to foreigners. Harfleur to the merchants of 
Aragon, of Majorca, Castile, and Portugal who had also free entrance into 
the Seine ; Le Crotoy and Abbeville were opened to those of Castile who 
had the entree to the Somme. Philip of Valois made the agreement to 
maintain these ports, to suppress the taxes which hindered commerce, and 


to accord various privileges to foreigners, among others that of having 
consuls and judges of their own nationality. At Harfleur the Spaniards were 
included among the inhabitants, and participated in the rights of the 
bourgeoisie. At Rouen they occupied a particular quarter. The Italians 
received, in 1315, definite privileges from Louis X, in four cities — Paris, 
St. Omer, La Rochelle, and Nimes. The Venetian fleet, which came 
annually to the port of Bruges, stopped generally at Dieppe. 


The Great Fairs 


The fourteenth century is the epoch of the prosperity of the great fairs. The 
fairs were then to the towns of considerable importance and for certain parts 
of France what they still are to the villages. At these fairs were bought and 
sold all such articles as were not common ; these purchases and sales could 
be made only there and at certain times of the year. Since individual 
commerce offered a great deal of difficulty, and lacked the most 
indispensable 
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elements of security, it became necessary for the merchants to agree upon 
the transportation of tlieir merchandise, and to unite in order to insure the 
fairness, often even the simple possibilit}-, of transactions. 


The most important fairs in the fourteenth century were those of St. Denis, 
and the Lendit, of which the origin was in ]\lerovingian times ; those of 
Champagne, held at Troyes, Provins, Lagny, Rheims, and Bar-sur-Aube, 
protected by the regulations of Philip the Fair and Philip of Valois, those of 
Beaucaire in the south. They served as marts for the principal foreign 
productions, the linens of Holland, which were still an object of luxury ; the 
woollens of England ; the silks of Italy ; the hides and leathers of Spain ; 
the cloths of Flanders, whose superiority was recognised everywhere ; the 
Italian stuffs, ornamented with embroidery and woven with gold ; the wines 
of Spain, Portugal, and Greece. At Troyes were to be met the merchants of 


Germany and the countries of the north. To Beaucaire came those of the 
southern countries, Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, Greeks, Berbers, 
Egyptians ; the Genoese came to Beaucaire to buy the cloths woven at 
Narbonne, Perpignan, and Toulouse, and destined for exportation. 
Ordinarily the merchants of the same nation, sometimes those of the same 
town, formed a syndicate. At the fair of the Lendit every town had for its 
negotiations its particular place, as is the custom to-day in our great 
expositions. 


All the kings, from Philip the Bold, strove to attract foreign merchants by 
giving them new privileges, that is to say, in multiplying the guarantees 
which they needed. They were exempted from certain tolls. International 
treaties were made to assure the free land passage of merchandise 
transported from one realm to another. We have a remarkable example of 
this sort of treaty. It was a stipulation, signed in 1327 by the kings of 
France, England, Spain, Aragon, Sicily, and Majorca. 


The fairs of Champagne were the objects of regulations which it was aimed 
to make as definite and at the same time as favourable as possible. The 
tariff was fixed for the taxes which were collected there. Royal 
commissioners were chosen for the police, for brokers, and notaries, in 
order to assume the sincerity of transactions and of guards to certify to the 
quality of the mer-cliandise sold. To the merchants of each nation was 
conceded the right to elect their national judges, and to submit to these 
judges the regulation of their disputes, except in case of appeal, which 
could be carried to the tribunal of fairs as a first resort, and as a second 
resort to the chamber of accounts. Guarantees were also accorded to foreign 
merchants against deterioration of money and arbitrary confiscations. In 
order to define the point where usury began, which the laws continued to 
fight, interest on commercial matter was fixed at fifteen per cent., and the 
stipulations of private persons were tolerated up to this figure. The 
importance of the fairs, and the pains taken by the government to make 
them popular, could not but be favourable to public wealth. A rich and 
enlightened bourgeoisie was founded in the large cities, at Rouen, Amiens, 
Rheims, Troyes, Orleans. All these towns and others enlarged their areas, 
raised fa9ades of cut stone in their principal streets, constructed arcades, 
galleries, porticoes, and municipal buildings ; but Paris already dominated 


them all. Her population rose to two or three hundred thousand souls. She 
already possessed some sort of a monopoly for the fabrication of articles of 
luxury. 


Paris had grown with the monarchy. To the advantage of a very 
considerable commerce, of extended and special industries, were joined 
others not less important. It was an ecclesiastical and literary centre. A 
whole quarter was occupied by the population of the schools. Her 
universities, at 
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the same time French and European, could not fail to play an important role 
in the revolutions of the country and in the discussion of the great interests 
of the church. Finally, Paris was the seat of parliament, that of the highest 
administration, the centre of government, and the residence of the court. 
The greater part of the provinces possessed in the quarter of the Louvre or 
the quarter of St. Paul, hotels, where they lived surrounded by guards and 
numerous servitors, which very often occupied vast spaces with their 
gardens and out-houses. Ever since then the merchants from the interior or 
from foreign countries, able workmen, clerks, writers, the nobility, have 
thronged into the great capital. The bourgeoisie of Paris had more learning, 
more wealth, and also more pretensions than those of other towns. Their 
chief and natural representative, the provost of merchants, was one of the 
powers of the state. 


The idea of a national representation, with fixed conditions and attributes, is 
a modern one, and was almost unknown in the Middle Ages. There were no 
written constitutions in existence, except civic charters, which had a purely 
local character. The government on its part, without being absolute, 
admitted of no binding control. In the meantime, public opinion was being 
consulted, as it became necessary to reckon with it, and the independence 
which asserted itself everywhere. In the thirteenth century deiJiities from 
the cities were convoked and consulted separately ; in the fourteenth they 


were combined with those of the clergy or the nobility of the provincial 
estates or the states-general. But no fixed rule was followed. It was the king 
and his officers who determined each time the conditions and the forms of 
the election.* 
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CHAPTER V 


THE OPENING OF THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 


[1328-1350 A.D.] 


Great enterprises and deeds of arms were achieved in these wars ; since the 
time of good Charlemagne, king of France, never were such feats 
performed. — Fkoissart.* 


Although France was little prepared for a great national war, a king 
mounted its throne who was almost certain to provoke one. The princes of 
the family of Valois had always represented the ideas and the interests of 
the noblesse during the preceding reigns, when reasons of state, maxims of 
law, and necessities of finance had led the government to look to other 
councillors and undergo other influence. With the accession of Philip of 
Valois, the noblesse recovered that ascendency of which they had been so 
long deprived. And this influence they displayed with a petulance and a 
pride which could not but provoke what they most loved, a war. 


” Charles the Fair having expired, the barons assembled to take into 
consideration the govei-nment of the kingdom. The queen was pregnant, 
and until the sex of her issue was known, the title of king could not be 
assumed. The only question was to whom, as nearest in blood, the 
government of the kingdom should be committed, especially as in France a 
female could not succeed to the crown. The English said that their king, the 
son of Philip the Fair’s daughter, and consequently nephew of the late 
monarch, was, as nearest of kin, more entitled to the regency and to the 
throne, if the queen did not bring forth a prince, than Philip of Valois, who 
was but the cousin of the deceased monarch. Many learned in the civil and 


canon law were of this opinion. Isabella, the daugliter of Philip the Fair, 
might, they alleged, be set aside on account of her sex ; but one of the right 
sex, and of the nearest affinity, ought to succeed. The men of France, 
incapable of suffering the idea of becoming subjects of an English pi’ince, 
replied, that Edward could only succeed by the right of his mother ; and 
when the mother had no right, the son could have none. This opinion being 
accepted as the most sensible, was approved by the barons, and the 
government delivered to 
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Philip of Valois. He accordingly received the homage due to the crown of 
France, but not that due to the crown of Navarre, which the count of Evreux 
claimed bj’ right of liis wife, daughter of Louis Hutin.” 


This narrative, by tlie continuator of Nangis,c is sufficiently correct. 
Navarre was given to the count of Evreux, he consenting to receive 
pecuniary compensation for the counties of Champagne and Brie. In April 
the queen was confined of a daughter ; Philip instantly assumed the title of 
king, and gave orders for his coronation at Rheims. At the same time, by a 
letter dated Northampton, the 16th day of May, 1-328, Edward appointed 
two bishoi^s as procurators to make good his claim to the kingdom of 
France. At the close of the same month Philip was solemnly crowned at 
Rheims. 


The first act of the new king as regent seems to have been to order the 
treasurer of the late monarch, Peter Remi, to be tortured — thus compelled 
to confess treason, and finally hanged. He also summoned his barons to 
support him in a military exjiedition into Flanders. Count Louis was 
obstructed in his government, and especially in his levy of taxes, by the 
people of Bruges, Ypres, and other cities ; those of Ghent alone remaining 
true to him and to France. Louis demanded aid of Philip. The greater part of 
the barons were of opinion that the season was too far advanced to admit of 
an expedition that year; but Philip, anxious to signalise his reign, turned to 


the constable, Walter de Chatillon, and asked his advice. “Tlie brave heart 
finds all times opportune for fighting,” replied the constable. Tlic king 
accordingly summoned his lieges to meet him at the feast of the Madeleine 
in July, at Arras. ” But the good towns,” says the chronicle of St. Denis,/ ” 
did not attend, giving their money instead, and staying at home to mind 
their cities.” 


The king’s army was most numerous, divided into ten divisions or battles, 
the nobles from every quarter hastening to evince their loyalty by attending 
the first summons of a new and chivalrous king. The citizens of West 
Flanders alone mustered to oppose the French, and not more than twelve 
thousand of them, according to Froissart, took post under Colas Zannequin 
on the hill of Cassel. They were confident, however, and hung out a flag 
with a cock painted on it, and an inscription saying, that this cock would 
crow, ere the upstart king, the roi trouvS, would find his way into Cassel. 


The Flemings remained tranquil for several days, with the French encamped 
before them. At last at the hour of vespers when the latter were preparing 
supper, the Flemings marched out in three bodies, fell upon them, and 
penetrated into their camp. Philip, like his namesake at Mons-en- Pevelle, 
was obliged to withdraw, and it was his chaplains who helped him to put on 
his armour. When the king showed himself with the oriflamme, the knights 
rallied round him from all quarters, the foot, who were more numerous, 
continuing their flight. The Flemings had failed in mastering 
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as well as surprising Philip’s camp, and now assailed by the French cavalry 


(having none of their own), they stood firm and fought for a long time a 
defensive battle. At last a charge made a breach in their solid phalanx, the 


Fi’ench knights poured in, and the Flemings were routed and slaughtered. 
One of the divisions regained the hill of Cassel, but all alike perished. The 
king estimated the loss of his enemies at twenty thousand. 


He entered the several towns one after the other in triumph, took a thousand 
citizens of Bruges as hostages, tore down the bells, levelled the walls, and 
proscribed municipal liberties. When Philip delivered the county of 
Flanders, thus humbled and mutilated, to its lord, he addressed him, as the 
continuator of Nangis « records, in the following words : ” Count, I come 
hither at your request, and in all probability because you were too negligent 
in executing justice. I could not have come, as you know, without great 
expense; yet, out of my liberality, I restore you your land quiet and pacified, 
and I forgive you the expense. But another time take care. Let me not be 
obliged to return by your over-clemency, for if I do, it shall be for my own 
profit.” 


Thus exhorted, adds the chronicler. Count Louis so exerted himself that, 
within three months, he had put ten thousand persons to various kinds of 
death. In this manner was signalised the triumph of the French noblesse 

over the citizens of West Flanders. 


Meantime, in England, affairs were somewhat unsettled. Edward III cannot 
be considered to have undertaken the government of that country until the 
death of Mortimer and the imprisonment of the queen-mother in October, 
1330. In the first year after Philip’s accession, Isabella seemed inclined to 
dispute his title, and steps were taken to conclude alliances against France. 
But the success of Philip in the Flemish war, and the hostile attitude of the 
English barons, as well as the discontent of the English people with the 
concessions made to Scotland, precluded the idea of prosecuting the quarrel 
with France. 


Edward, therefore, at his mother’s bidding, proceeded to Amiens in the 
spring of 1329, and did homage to Philip, maintaining his rights to those 
portions of his possessions in the south of France which the French king 
still retained. But this act of submission led to disputes, one monarch 
pretending that it was homage simple, the other that it was homage liege. 
Philip thought the opportunity favourable for invading Guienne, the power 
of Isabella and Mortimer being paralysed by their many enemies. The king 


THE HISTORY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


erations. Note the head, the most tj/pical and characteristic feature of this 
Grecian steed. Line for line it is the same head, trappings aside, that we 
have just seen at Nineveh. Even the defects of the Assyrian drawing are 
there — the too small and slender face, and receding lower jaw, the tiny ear, 
the far too full and ” chuffy ” neck. Possibly no horse in nature was ever 
like this, but the Assyrian artist so conceives it ; the Greek copies that 
conception ; and the distorted type will be transmitted down the 


Bas-relikf of Horses 


generations to the Italian of the Renaissance, to the classical painters of 
Spain, the Netlierlands, and Germany, and France ; nay, even to the artist of 
the nineteenth century. The court artist of an oriental prince of the ninth or 
tenth century B.C. conceives a certain ideal ; and, following him, a certain 
type of sculptured horse, such as the artist who carved it has never seen, 
steps before the chariot on Napoleon’s Arc de Triomphe in nineteenth- 
century Paris. c 


If Mesopotamian art and literature had been forgotten in succeeding ages, 
Chaldean science had not shared the same fate. The fame of the Babylonian 
astrology and astronomy was still fresh in the mind of the Greeks of the day 
of Diodorus, as we shall see, and it is curious to reflect that even at this 
relatively late period after Greece had passed far beyond the culminating 
point of her own career the learned Greek looked upon Chaldean science as 
something beyond the pale of the science of his own nation. It would seem 
as if the cultivated Greek looked back upon the Babylonian civilisation with 
sometliing of that reverence which ” modern ” European nations have 
reserved for Greece itself. It is significant, too, that the Babylonians 
themselves, even in the day of their decline, continued to regard the Greeks, 


levied an aide upon his barons for the expedition. So far had these hostile 
intentions proceeded, that the count of Alen/on, Philip’s brother, attacked 
the English in Saintonge, and took and burned the castle of Saintes. On the 
death of Mortimer, however, and the assumption of full power by Edward, 
Philip returned to more amicable sentiments, and promised to make amends 
for the affair of Saintes, as well as for several other grievances. The 
monarchs seemed to be on the most friendly terms ; they spoke of 
proceeding to the Holy Land together, and even of contracting a marriage 
between their children. 


The subsequent coolness and enmity between them is universally, and 
apparently with justice, attributed to the malice of Robert of Artois, who for 
some years had been a pretender to the lordship of that county. Robert had 
undoubtedly been wronged in the judgment which took Artois from him, 
the direct heir, and gave it to a female and a collateral, merely because she 
was more closely allied to the reigning king of France. When Robert 
asserted his rights in arms, Philip the Tall was unable to reduce him ; and if 
Robert submitted, and even constituted himself a prisoner, it was on the 
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understanding that the unjust sentence against him should be revoked, and 
the county restored to him. On this understanding, Robert married the 
daughter of Charles of Valois. 


Nevertheless Philip the Tall and Charles the Fair evaded the demands and 
expectations of Robert, who reckoned on having his rights at last from his 
brother-in-law, Philip of Valois. Robert accordingly served the crown with 
zeal, and was one of the principal supporters of this prince’s claims to the 
throne. “Thus, on Philip’s accession, Robert became everything in France,” 
says Froissart.« There having been two sentences of the court of parliament 
against Robert’s claim, it was difficult to rescind them, at least without 
some new plea, some yet unproduced documents in his favour. Such, 


probably, was the remark with which Philip and his law officers met the 
demands of Robert. 


If a document existed likely to prove favourable for his claim, it must have 
fallen into the hands of those who had robbed him of the county. The 
countess Mahaut, to whom Philip the Fair had adjudged Artois, died soon 
after the accession of Philip of Valois. Her chief counsellor and confidant 
had been the bishop of Arras. He also dying, left voluminous papers, some 
of which had been secreted and carried off from Arras by a woman named 
Divion, mistress of the prelate. The countess lived long enough to 
endeavour, by law or vengeance, to get back the papers from Divion. 


Aware of these circumstances, Joan, the countess of Artois, set to work and 
procured from this woman, or caused to be forged by her, certain 
documents. One was a letter from the bishop of Arras to Robert of Artois, 
craving pardon for having purloined the documents. Another was a charter 
of Robert, count of Artois, the grandfather, settling Artois upon his son, the 
father of Robert. Michelet/ declares the documents, which still exist, to be 
forgeries. Robert of Artois boldly produced them, claimed by virtue of them 
to be restored to the possession of his county ; and, as a proof of what value 
was men’s testimony in those days, he brought iipwards of fifty witnesses in 
support of his false documents. Had the king been prosecutor, these, no 
doubt, would have been found authentic enough for the parliament. But 
Robert of Artois was no friend of the legists, and parliament remained firm 
to its first decision. The king’s procureur objected to the documents, and 
Robert, summoned to say whether he would stand by them, hesitated. The 
woman, Divion, was seized, put to the torture, and acknowledged her 
forgery. The parliament ordered her to be burned. Robert of Artois being 
proved so far culpable as to have plotted with her, was accused, moreover, 
of aiding her to poison the countess Mahaut of Artois. Robert fled to 
Brabant. The king caused him to be condemned for forgery, and deprived of 
his estates and honours. His wife, his sons, and relatives were imprisoned, 
and, the legists accusing him of attempting to murder and to kill the king by 
sorcery, drove Robert altogether from the continent, and compelled him to 
take refuge in England. The fugitive was well received by Edward, 
appointed of his council, and endowed with ample domains. 


Philip of Valois knew not what use to make of that absolute power, which 
the efforts of so many kings had built up. Policy, he evidently had none. He 
liked the splendour, magnificence, and pride of a court ; and, consequentl}’, 
preferred his noblesse to any other class of society. Still he showed, in the 
case of Robert of Artois, his determination not to allow any of them to 
dictate or impose upon him. He consulted his lawyers as in the case of 
church encroachments, but shrunk from ordinance or legislation in their 
favour. Abroad, Philip was generally uncertain in purpose. 
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The monarch’s incertitude was, however, soon relieved. Edward III became 
more and more irritated at the support which the French and Flemings gave 
to the Scots : in June, 1335, he issued an order from Newcastle to the 
Cinque Ports to arm, and intercept a naval expedition fitting out at Calais 
for Scotland. In February, 1336, an edict appeared ordering all Englishmen, 
from sixteen to sixty, to be prepared to repel invasion. Still negotiations 
continued ; and it was not till August of the same year that Edward 
announced to his subjects the refusal of the French king to cease rendering 
active assistance to the Scottish foe. At the same time the count of Flanders 
threw off the mask by arresting all the English traders in his dominions, and 
Edward was obliged to respond to it by a similar act. 


The following year was sjient by both monarchs in preparing alliances, and 
by Edward in making tlie most active and unusual preparations for war. 
Philip hired large bodies of Germans, both men-at-arms and light troops. By 
marrying the heiress of the duke of Brittany to one of his relatives, he hoped 
to have secured the allegiance of that prince and famil} ; but Philip’s 
attention was chiefly turned towards the south and the conquest of Guienne, 
for which enterprise he had the succour of the nobles of the Pyrenees as 
well as of Languedoc. He seemed not to expect to be seriously attacked on 
the side of Flanders. 


Yet it was in that direction that Edward principally turned his efforts, 
spending the year 1337 in negotiations with the princes whose territories 
extended from Antwerp to Cologne. The English king had married the 
daughter of the count of Hainault, who was the first that he gained, or 
hoped to have gained ; the duke of Brabant, the duke of Gelderland, and the 
archbishop of Cologne also listened to Edward’s proposals, and willingly 
received his subsidies. They might bring into the field a thousand knights. 
But Edward pushed his quest for allies still further: he engaged the duke of 
Austria to invade Burgundy, he concluded an agreement with the count 
palatine for a subsidiary force, and even obtained a promise from the 
emperor Ludwig of Bavaria that he would aid in the war against France 
with an army of two thousand knights ; for this his imperial majesty was to 
be paid 300,000 florins. 


These counts and knights observed to the envoy of Edward that, 
notwithstanding their own prowess, the Flemish artisans would prove far 
more potent auxiliaries against France than any number of lordly chivalry. 
Edward approved of the idea ; and tlie bishop of Lincoln and other envoys 
proceeded to Ghent, “not sparing their money by the way.” The subjection 
of Flanders had been caused by the rich citizens of Ghent proving false to 
the national cause, supported solely by the men of Bruges and West 
Flanders. This enabled the democracy of Ghent to triumph over them, and 
to become organised under the lead of a brewer of that city, named 
Artevelde. The envoys of Edward addressed themselves to this new king or 
popular sovereign, and were well received by him. He summoned consuls 
or deputies from the other towns, and these soon came to an accord that 
trade should be carried on <as usual, and wool imported from England, 
notwithstanding the prohibitions of France and the count of Flanders. 


To Edward wool was at once money and alliance. Whilst the working and 
manufacturing class of Flemings thus profited by the English, the chiefs and 
Artevelde himself received money for the occasion. Still, however easy to 
win over the Flemings to neutrality, it was difficult to induce them to enter 
upon active war with France. Tlic French, however, and the Flemish 
aristocracy did all in their power to provoke the civic democracy ; 
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they enticed from Ghent almost the only personage of birth who favoured 
the popular party, and had entertained the envoys of Edward. This was a 
knight of Courtrai, father-in-law of Artevelde-; when he fell into their 
hands, they decapitated him, to the gi-eat irritation of the men of Ghent. 
The Flemish knights, in order to intercept the frequent communication and 
envoys passing between England and the Low Countries, took possession of 
the isle of Cadsand, close to Walcheren, and lying in wait there for the 
English, obliged them in going or in returning home, to take the route of 
Dordrecht, instead of sailing direct from Antwerp. Edward no sooner 
learned this, than he fitted out an expedition in the Thames under Lord 
Derby and Sir Walter Manny, of six hundred knights and two thousand 
archers. These assailed Cadsand, defeated the Flemish knights, and 
captured Guy of Flanders, who, after some delay, joined the English party. 


EDWARD III CLAIMS THE THRONE OF FRANCE 


In October, 1337, Edward took the important step of laying claim to the 
throne of France by riglit of his mother, sister of Philip the Fair, and of 
declaring Philip of Valois, descended from a brother of that monarch, a 
wrongful usurper. This he announced in letters from Edward, king of France 
and England, to his allies in the Low Countries ; and he at the same time 
appointed the duke of Brabant his vicar-general in the kingdom of France. 
The king’s allies received this solemn announcement, but do not seem to 
have acted upon it ; the duke of Brabant, far from assuming the office of 
vicar-general, on the contrary assured Philip of Valois of his friendship. 


In the spring of 1338, Edward embarked for Antwerp with what forces he 
could muster, hoping to make a brilliant campaign with the princes of the 
Low Countries. They showed very little alacrity, and though willing to 
receive large sums, prepared to prove themselves as little hostile to the 
French king as was consistent with their receiving the money from the 
English. The emperor, though he had promised to be ready by St. Andrew’s 
day was too anxious for a reconciliation with the pope to defeat his purpose 


by aiding in an invasion of France ; and Edward was reduced to 
recommence the task of negotiation. 


It was late in 1339 before Edward was joined by his German allies. Some 
time was passed in solemnly declaring war, and then the English advanced 
to Cambray, which was gari-isoned by French troops. But as it did not 
belong to the king of France, there was no profit in capturing it ; Edward, 
therefore, pursued his march, against the advice of many of his allies, into 
France, upon which his relative, the count of Hainault, formally quitted his 
banner for that of Philip. Edward nevertheless advanced towards St. 
Quentin,at the head of about forty tliousand men. Philip of Valois had 
mustered an army nearly double in number that of his enemy, there being 
forty thousand infantry raised by the money of the towns, and twenty 
thousand more Genoese and Italian foot ; three divisions of men-at-arms 
were each fifteen thousand strong. When the armies were in presence, 
Edward sent to request the king of France to appoint a day for the battle. 
Philip eagerly fixed a day, but with all his chivalry, the monarch hesitated. 
King Robert of Sicily, skilled in the science of astrology, had written to 
warn tlie king of France not to engage in combat with the English whilst 
Edward was with them in person. The French monarch in consequence 
showed reluctance to engage, and the auxiliaries of both armies took the 
pretext to 
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separate. Edward’s German allies withdrew, and Philip distributed his men- 
at-arms amongst the garrisons of the frontier. 


It was subsequent to this bootless campaign that Froissart fixes the time of 
Edward’s assuming habitually the title, and quartering the arms, of king of 
France with his own. This assumption of the crown of France, which 
seemed not only drawing the sword, but flinging away the scabbard, was a 
promise to the Flemings that he would wage the ” great war ” and chiefly 
through their means and in behalf of their interests. For this purpose he 


prepared a great expedition, whilst his Queen Philippa spent the winter at 
Ghent among the good citizens, in order to encourage and attach them to 
England. But while Edward won the Flemings, his German allies grew 
lukewarm. He had learned in the last campaign to mistrust their sincerity : 
they now offered to make peace with France ; but Philip rejected their offer, 
and sent troops to ravage Hainault. 


In 1340, Edward had collected a formidable army on board a navy equally 
numerous. Philip directed his efforts to intercept this expedition, and to 
muster a fleet capable of performing so important a service. He took into 
pay great numbers of Genoese officers and seamen ; granted the Normans 
several boons and privileges to induce them to fit out ships, and with these 
they surprised and burned Southampton, whilst the English visited Eu with 
equal severity. But on the other hand, the French captured two of their 
largest vessels, called the Christopher and EdoVfarda, in a naval 
engagement that lasted all day, and cost the lives of a thousand men. In 
June, Edward sailed from the Thames with his army for the Schelde, not 
expecting, indeed, to fight a naval combat, for there was a number of the 
ladies of his court on board.” 


THE BATTLE OF SLUYS OR l’eCLUSE 


King Edward embarked on the 22nd of June with the elite of the English 
knights and archers, and went down the Thames towards Sluys. The French 
fleet, 140 strong in large ships, “without counting the smaller ones,” and 
carrying more than forty thousand men, awaited them between 
Blankenberghe and Sluys. This naval army, under the command of Admiral 
Hugh Quieret, the treasurer Nicholas Behuchet, and the Ligurian corsair 
Barbavara, had for two years wrought much damage to English commerce, 
taking ships, massacring crews, and making descents on Plymouth, Dover, 
Southampton, Sandwich, and Rye. England breathed out vengeance, but 
would not have obtained it if the French fleet had been well commanded. 
This fleet, thanks to the Genoese auxiliaries, had a great numerical 
superiority, but the three commanders were at variance. 


Behuchet was a rough bourgeois who had served his naval apprenticeship in 
the king’s exchequer, and whom Philip had been foolish enough to associate 
with the admirals ; this man actually tried to teach an old sea-dog like ” 


Barbevaire.” Hugh Quieret, the titular admiral, was hardly more skilful than 
Behuchet. They massed the fleet in a narrow creek off the coast of Flanders, 
as if the great thing for a navy was to choose a “sure and easily defensible ” 
position. 


King Edward and his men, who came along with a fair wind, looked and 
beheld before Sluys so large a number of vessels that the masts seemed like 
a wood. The king was very much astonished and asked whose they could 
be. ” Sire,” they said, ” it is the Norman army kept by the king of France at 
sea, and which has done you so much damage and burned the good town 
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of Hantonne (Southampton), and conquered the Christopher, your large 
ship, and slain those who manned her.” “Oh,” said tlie king, “I have wanted 
to fight them for a long time, and please God and St. George, we will ; for 
of a truth they have caused me so much vexation that I would avenge 
myself.” After so saying, he wisely and skilfully set out his ships, putting 
the strongest in front, and giving the best places to his soldiers and archers. 
And he manoeuvred and wheeled about so as to get the wind and sun on the 
poop. The Normans thought he was tack-_ ing about so as to flee, but ~ the 
leader of the Genoese ‘*’ auxiliaries was not so de- ^ ceived. 


“When ‘Barbevaire’ (Barbavara) saw the English ships approaching, he 
said to the admiral and Nicholas Behuchet : ‘ My lords, here is the king of 
England and all his navy coming upon us ; if you take my advice you will 
steer for the open sea, for, if you stay here, while they have sun, wind, and 
wave 


in their favour, they will hem you in so closely that you will be helple 
unable to manoeuvre.’ To this Nicholas Behuchet, who understood accounts 
better than naval warfare, answered, ‘ Let him be hanged who goes away, 
for here we will stay, and take our cliance.’ ‘ My lord,’ replied Barbevaire, ‘ 
since you will not believe me, I will not stay to be destroyed and I shall get 
myself and my ships out of this hole.’” [St. Denis.4] And he went off out of 
the creek with all his Italian galleys and gave all his care to his own fleet. 


Edward immediately attacked and began by boarding the great Christopher, 
the ship taken from him a year ago by the Normans. The crew were seized, 
killed, or thrown into the sea, while the fight became general all along the 
haven. ” The battle was hard and fierce on both sides, archers and 
crossbow-men shot stubbornly at one another, while soldiers closed and 
fought hand to hand. That they might figlit at better advantage they had 
large hooks with iron chains which they threw from one ship to another and 
attached them together.” 


Right bitterly from six in the morning till three in the afternoon did they 
fight, Behuchet himself behaving as a true knight, but all the courage in the 
world could not repair his error. ” The French ships were so entangled in 
their moorings that they were helpless.” Their numbers availed not at all ; 
one after the other they were boarded by the English. Nevertheless the 
resistance was so fierce that the fate of the day could yet have been changed 
by the aid of Barbavara, who was mauffiuvring on the enemy’s 


Chateau of Dieppe 


and 
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flanks, but a considerable reinforcement of Flemings arriving from Bruges 
and neighbouring districts by the port of Sluys, decided the fate of the 
French fleet. 


” In short, King Edward and his men gained all along the Ime ; the 
Normans and all the other French were discomfited, dead, or drowned, none 
escaping, for if they tried to take refuge on land, the Flemings awaited them 
on the sands.” 


The English gave almost no quarter. Hugh Quieret was, they say, 
slaughtered in cold blood after he had given himself up. Behuchet was 
hanged from the mast of his own ship, “to spite the king of France.” 
Barbavara managed to make good his retreat and regained the open with his 
forty Genoese galleys, but the French were exterminated. It has been made 
out that their loss amounted to thirty thousand men. The English bought 
their victory dearly, but it was complete. The French navy was annihilated. 
That 24:th of June, 1340, marks the naval debut of the Vaiois dynasty. <i 


This first naval battle between the two nations very much raised the 
confidence of the English and the alacrity of the Flemings. Edward had not 
only a larger army of his own than in the previous campaign, together with 
the troops of the German allies, but, in addition, forty thousand Flemings 
under Artevelde, besides those of West Flanders, who proceeded in the 
direction of St. Omer. This immense host, instead of marching to meet and 
overwhelm the French king, sat down before Tournay. 


Edward sent from thence a challenge to Philip of Vaiois, as he styled him, 
to decide their quarrel by single combat, or by an encounter of a hundred 
knights on either side. Philip replied, on the last day of July, that such a title 
could not be addressed to him ; that the writer was his liege, and had no 
right to enter his dominions. He promised to cast the intruder out of the 
kingdom without loss of time ; and that, as to the Flemings, he was 
confident they would rally to their own lord. Philip marched to the 
neighbourhood of Tournay with an army as formidable as that which he 
brought in the preceding year ; but neither party were prepared to engage in 
a general action. The French hesitated to attack, and eleven weeks’ siege 
made no impression upon Tournay. Robert of Artois, who commanded the 
armed citizens of West Flanders, led them against St. Omer, not with the 


along with the rest of the outside world, as “barbarians” in something more 
than the Greek sense of the word. 


The older civilisation always thus regards the younger, regardless of the 
actual relative merits of the two. It was an Egyptian priest who lectured the 
famous Greek in these words : “O Solon! Solon ! You Hellenes are but 
children, and there is never an old man who is a Hellene. In my mind you 
are all young. There is no old opinion handed down among you by ancient 
tradition, nor any science hoary with age ” ; but the same words raigjit well 
have been pronounced by a priest of Chaldea. We have learned through 
Diodorus that the Egyptians guarded the secrets of their science very 
jealously from the Greeks, who travelled and sojourned there for the 
express purpose of learning them ; and there is reason to suppose that much 
the same reception was accorded the Greek traveller in Babylonia, since 
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Herodotus seems to have learned so little there beyond what his own direct 
observations taught him. 


But how much ground the Babylonian had for this arrogance of intellectual 
attitude the modern world had little material for judging, beyond such 
general assertions as that of Diodorus, until the records of the libraries were 
revealed. Then it was made evident that as original scientific investigators 
the Babylonians were no whit inferior to their contemporaries of the Nile, 
if, indeed, they were not superior ; that in short they fully merited the praise 
which classical tradition accorded them. A people that thus excelled in 
theoretical science, no less than in art and literature and in practical 
civilisation, has many claims to be considered the foremost nation of 
antiquity. « 


A CLASSICAL ESTIMATE OF CHALDEAN PHILOSOPHY AND 
ASTROLOGY 


” Here it will not be amiss to say something of the Chaldeans (as the 
Babylonians call them) and of their Antiquity, that nothing worth Remark 


hope of capturing that important town, but for purposes of pillage and 
devastation. The Flemings were thus engaged in plundering one of the 
suburbs, when the French within, issuing by another gate, came round and 
surprised them in the rear, routing and slaying them as they fled, to the 
number of four thousand. This disaster made such an impression on the 
army of West Flanders, that a panic seized it on the following morning, and 
all fled and dispersed to their homes. 


If the campaign of the preceding year had taught Edward how little was to 
be expected from the Walloon or the German, he learned this year that even 
the redoubtable Flemings would not enable him either to conquer France or 
to reduce Philip to just and reasonable terms. He therefore consented that 
Joan de Vaiois, sister of Philip and countess of Hainault, should seek to 
bring about an accommodation. Her efforts led to a six months’ truce, 
consented to in order that plenipotentiaries from both monarchs might treat 
for the conclusion of a more definite peace. * 


>’ 99 


Thus ended the campaign of 1340, “a year of misery and calamit}’,” says 
the continuator of Nangis ; *‘although for two or three 3/ears past, the com- 
mon people had been oppressed with very hard exactions, our misfortunes 
were much greater this time.”” 
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The belligerents had scarcely suspended hostilities on the northern frontier 
of France, when a quarrel arose in another quarter, giving equal facilities for 
English interference, and offering to Edward more sincere, zealous, and 
martial allies than the Flemings had proved, whether knights or artisans. 6 It 
also brought the English king much hope. 


In 1341 hostilities were revived in Brittany where the two kings each 
sustained a different claimant for the ducal throne. The duke John III had 


just died, leaving no children. Should the duchy fall to the daughter of his 
eldest brother — whose death had preceded his own — Joan de Penthievre, 
who had married Charles of Blois, or to his own younger brother, John de 
Montf ort ? The two pretendants set forth the Mosaic law, the edicts of the 
Roman empire, the Salic law, and tradition ; the lawyers piled up 
innumerable authorities : but politics decided the question. 


Charles of Blois was nephew to Philip VI ; with him Brittany would be in 
closer dependence upon the crown. A parliamentary act pronounced at the 
chateau of Conflans decided the matter in his favour. John de Montfort 
hastened to England, and agreed to recognise Edward III as king of France. 
In view of his promise as vassal loyally to aid and defend the English king, 
he was to possess Brittany in fief. 


Thus began one of those wars — marked by ” engagements, sallies, gallant 
rescues, surprising feats of arms, and brave adventures ” — so delightfully 
depicted by Froissart,« so grindingly oppressive to the people. Charles of 
Blois, supported by a numerous French army, among whom was the son of 
the king, besieged his adversary in the city of Nantes. Thirty Breton knights 
had been taken in a neighbouring castle. Charles, despite the piety which 
gained for him the name of ” saint,” and Duke John, who was later to glory 
in the title ” the good,” had these thirty knights decapitated and their heads 
thrown into the market-place by the ballistas. The terrified citizens 
capitulated ; John de Montfort was imprisoned at Paris in the tower of the 
Louvre.? 


The countess Joan de Montfort was at Rennes when she heard that her 
husband had been taken. With a heart full of grief she yet bravely consoled 
her friends and supporters ; and showed them her little son, named also 
John like his father, saying, “Ah, my friends, be not bowed down for my 
lord whom we have lost ; he is but one man. Behold my son who shall be, if 
God so wills it, his avenger and your benefactor. I will give you of my 
wealth and will provide for you a captain who shall bring you 
consolation.”* 


. She then journeyed from Rennes to all the fortresses and towns, taking her 
son with her ; she encouraged her men, reinforced her garrisons with troops 
and supplies; and came at length to Hennebon, where she wintered. She had 


chosen this place, situated as it was on the Blavet, not far from the sea, to 
have facile communication with England. With the advent of spring, 
officers and troops swarmed to Nantes to join Charles of Blois ; and the 
siege of Rennes was begun. The city was taken after a valiant defence; and 
the French marched on Hennebon, which they bombarded with showers of 
stones and enormous rocks. *? 


[1 Charles intrusted the siege to Louis of Spain, a descendant of Ferdinand 
de la Cerda — eldest son of Alfonso the Learned. Ferdinand’s sons had 
been set aside in favour of their uncle. Some of this family took up their 
residence in France. This Louis de la Cerda was Ferdinand’s grandson. In 
1341 he received the title of ” Admiral of France.” 
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The countess, who had clothed herself in armour, was mounted on a war- 
horse, and galloped up and down the streets of the town, entreating and 
encouraging the inhabitants to defend themselves honourably. She ordered 
the ladies and other women to unpave the streets,’ carry the stones to the 
ramparts, and throw them on their enemies. She had pots of quicklime 
brought to her for the same purpose. That same day, the countess performed 
a very gallant deed ; she ascended a high tower to see how her people 
behaved ; and, having observed that all the lords and others of the army had 
quitted their tents, and were come to the assault, she immediately 
descended, mounted her horse, armed as she was, collected three hundred 
horsemen, sallied out at their head bj-another gate that was not attacked, 
and, galloping up to the tents of her enemies, cut tliem down, and set them 
on fire, without any loss, for there were only servants and boys, who fled 
upon her aiDproach. As soon as the French saw their camp on fire, and 
heard the cries, they immediately hastened thither, bawling out, ” Treason ! 
Treason ! ” so th^.t none remained at the assault. The countess, seeing this, 
4^ot her men together, and, finding that she could not re-enter Hennebon 


without great risk, took another road, leading to the castle of Brest, which is 
situated near. The lord Louis of Spain, wlio was marshal of the army, had 
gone to his tents, which were on fire ; and, seeing the countess and her 
company galloping off as fast as they could, he immediately pursued them 
with a large body of men-at-arms. He gained so fast upon them, that he 
came up with them, and wounded or slew all tliat were not well mounted ; 
but the countess, and part of her company, made such speed that they 
arrived at the castle of Brest, where they were received with great joy. 


On the morrow, the lords of France, who had lost their tents and provisions, 
took counsel, if they should not make huts of the branches and leaves of 
trees near to the town, and were thunder-struck when they heard that the 
countess had herself planned and executed this enterprise; whilst those of 
the town, not knowing what was become of her, were very uneasy ; for they 
were full five days without gaining any intelligence of her. The countess, in 
the meanwhile, was so active that she assembled from five to six hundred 
men, well armed and mounted, and with them set out about midnight from 
Brest, and came straight to Hennebon about sunrise, riding along one of the 
sides of the enemy’s host, until she came to the gates of the castle, which 
were opened to her ; she entered with great triumph and sounds of trumpets 
and other warlike instruments, to the astonishment of the French, who 
began arming themselves, to make another assault upon the town, while 
those within mounted the walls to defend it. This attack was very severe, 
and lasted till past noon. The French lost more than their opponents ; and 
then the lords of France put a stop to it, for their men were killed and 
wounded to no purpose. They next retreated, and held a council whether the 
lord Charles should not go to besiege the castle of Auray, which King 
Arthur had built and enclosed. It was determined he should march thither, 
accompanied by the duke de Bourbon, the earl of Blois, Sir Robert 
Bertrand, marshal of France ; and that Sir Herve de Leon was to remain 
before Hennebon with a 


‘ Lord Berners reads, ” She caused daraoselles and other wnmen tn rut 
shorte their kyrtels,” instead of “to unpave the strcfts.” as Mr. .Icihnes 
translate.s it. The words in D. Sauvage’’s edition are ‘° depecer Jes 
chnitss/iK.” to tear uj) the cniiseirays, but when we consider that the streets 
of cities were very rarelj-paved at this period. Lord Berners’ version 


appears the more probable, and may be reconciled’ to the text if we read ” 
chausses ” for ” chaiissees” which is not unlikely to be an error in 
transcribing. 
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part of the Genoese under liis command, and the lord Louis of Spain, the 
viscount de Rohan, with tlie rest of the Genoese and Spaniards. They sent 
for twelve large machines which they had left at Rennes, to cast stones and 
annoy the castle of Hennebon; for tiiey perceived that they did not gain any 
ground by their assaults. The French divided their army into two parts ; one 
remained before Hennebon, and the other went to besiege the castle of 
Auray. The lord Charles of Blois went to this last place, and quartered all 
his division in the neighbourhood : and of him we will now ‘ speak, and 
leave the others. The lord Charles ordered an attack and skirmish to be 
made upon the castle, which was well garrisoned ; there \ ei e in it full two 
hundred men-at-aims, under the command of Sir Henry de Spinefort and 
Oliver his brother. 


The town of Vannes, which held for the countess de Montfort, was four 
leagues distant from this castle; the captain whereof was Sir Geoff ly de 
Malestroit. On the other side was — situated the good town of Guingamji, 


of which the captain of Dinant was ‘^^ 
governor, who was at that time with ^ ,AJ 
the countess in the town of Hennebon , ~ | 
but he had left in his hotel at Din iiit «‘l 

his wife and daughters, and had ap- . 


pointed his son Sir Reginald as governor during his absence. Between ^ 
these two places there was a castle ,_ P ii_°’ ” A ‘A which belonged to 


the lord Charles, S f ;* <!^ ) who had well filled it with men -at- ^ ^ ^ arms 
and Burgundian soldiers. Giiaid -I de Maulin was master of it ; and with 
Ancient Tower at Rouen him was another gallant knight, called 


Sir Peter Porteboeuf, who harassed all the country round about, and pressed 
these two towns so closely that no provisions or merchandise could enter 
them without great risk of being taken ; for these Burgundians made 
constant excursions, one day towards Vannes, and another day to 
Guingamp. They continued their excursions so regularly, that Sir Reginald 
de Dinant took prisoner, by means of an ambuscade, this Sir Girard de 
Maulin and thirty -five of his men, and at the same time rescued fifteen 
merchants and all their goods, which the Burgundians had taken, and were 
driving them to their garrison, called La Roche Perion ; but Sir Reginald 
conquered them and carried them prisoners to Dinant, for which he was 
much praised. 


We will now return to the countess de Montfort, who was besieged by Sir 
Louis of Spain in Hennebon. He had made such progress by battering and 
destroying the walls with his machines, that the courage of those within 
began to falter. At that moment the bishop of Leon held a conference with 
his nephew Sir Herve de Leon, by whose means, it has been said, the earl of 
Montfort was made prisoner. They conversed on different things, in mutual 
confidence, and at last agreed that the bishop should endeavour to gain over 
those within the town, so that it might be given up to the lord 
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Charles ; and Sir Herve, on his side, was to obtain their pardon from the 
lord Charles, and an assurance that they should keep their goods, etc., 
unhurt. They then separated, and the bishop re-entered the town. The 
countess had strong suspicions of what was going forward, and begged of 
the lords of Brittany, for the love of God, that they would not doubt that she 
should receive succours before three days were over. But the bishop spoke 
so eloquently, and made use of such good arguments, that these lords were 


in much suspense all that night. On the morrow he continued the subject, 
and succeeded so far as to gain them over, or very nearly so, to his opinion ; 
insomuch that Sir Herve de Leon had advanced close to the town to take 
possession of it, with their free consent, when the countess, looking out 
from a window of the castle towards the sea, cried out, most joyfully, ” I see 
the succours I have so long expected and wished for coming.” She repeated 
this expi-ession twice; and the townspeople ran to the ramparts, and to the 
windows of the castle, and saw a numerous fleet of great and small vessels, 
well trimmed, making all the sail they could towards Hennebon. They 
rightly imagined it must be the fleet from England, so long detained at sea 
by tempests and contrary winds. « The besiegers were forced to retire. 
About this time the traitor Robert of Artois fell in an engagement near 
Vannes. 


Little by little, the two kings found themselves drawn personally into tlie 
contest. In 1342 Edward went himself to Brittany and appeared at the siege 
of Vannes, of Rennes, and of Nantes. The duke of Normandy drew up on 
his side an army comprising an infinity of barons and over forty thousand 
soldiers. The two forces met near Malestroit. The English, in numbers less 
than a fourth of their enemy, were careful to obtain a strong position. It was 
in the depth of winter ; provision was lacking ; cold rains flooded the two 
camps and multiplied disease. The papal legates proposed a truce, which 
was accepted on January 19th, ISiS, to continue till the feast of St. Michael, 
1346. </ 


It was also agreed that each monarch was to take the pope for arbiter, and 
plead his cause at Rome. Edward empowered certain commissioners to 
fulfil this office, and negotiate concerning ” the right which he had, or 
might have, to the kingdom and crown of France.” That he was prepared to 
insist upon this right, is proved by his order to the authorities in Guienne to 
have all appeals from that province to the king of France addressed to him, 
in that capacity, at his coui-t in London. 


Philip’s financial difficulties 


These repeated truces were not the result of any diminution of inveteracy or 
of pretensions on either side, but of the impossibility to continue the 
payment and employ of such large armies. Of Philip’s financial or political 


acts we have not ample records ; but sufficient exist to show tlie immense 
difficulty he found in supporting the military expenses of such campaigns. 
If to find proper soldiers was no easy task, to raise wherewith to pay them 
was a difficulty still greater. In 1342, Philip VI issued an ordinance, 
establishing storehouses and gabelles of salt, a government monopoly, in 
fact, of this necessary of life. Taxes on trade, wholesale or retail, had for 
some time existed. The Italian merchants paid so much in the pound on 
imports and exports. The city of Paris, in order to pay for the men-at-arms 
which were furnished to the royal army, had been allowed to levy a duty on 
all sales and purchases in the markets. The fairs of Champagne had always 
paid a similar 
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tax. The king now levied this generally at the rate of five deniers the livre ; 
but the chief resoui-ce was alternately debasing the coin, and raising its 
standard, until there was no ascertaining or being certain of its value for a 
month together. This incertitude put a stop to trade, and a scarcity coin- 
ciding with it, produced such universal distress, that partial insurrection and 
a general feeling of discontent were the consequence. 


RENEWAL OP THE WAR WITH ENGLAND (1344 A.D.) 


In the meantime, the pope made no progress in recouciling the two 
monarchs, or passing judgment upon their differences ; and a cruel act of 
Philip’s so aroused Edward’s resentment, that although the term of the truce 
had not expired, he gave orders for recommencing war. Olivier de Clisson, 
a Breton noble, had been the prisoner of the English. Edward, it seems, 
released him instead of the bishop of Leon, also his captive. This sufficed to 
inspire Philip with doubts of his fidelity, and of a sudden, De Clisson, De 
Laval, and some twelve or thirteen Breton nobles, were seized, conveyed to 
Paris, and, without form of trial, or even public accusation, decapitated. 
Several barons of Normandy were soon after seized, and as summarily 
slain, one of them, of the family of Harcourt, alone escaping. These acts 


were not more cruel and unjust than the tortures, trials, and condemnations 
of Philip the Fair ; but they were worse precedents, evincing a contempt for 
even the forms of justice, and making barefaced murder and assassination 
one of the regular proceedings of government. 


Many of the decapitated nobles were at least friends of Edward. Without 
being guilty of treason, they might well have considered the rights of De 
Montfort in Brittany as superior to those of Charles of Blois. Edward 
denounced the assassinations committed by King Philip in issuing an order 
to his lieutenants to recommence the war. The French were by no means 
glad-dened at this renewal of hostilities. They feared not so much the 
enemy as the tax-gatherer, and began to think tliat their intolerable burdens 
would be made permanent. In February, 1345, therefore, Philip found it 
necessary to issue a jjroclamation, stating that it was not his intention to 
unite the gabelle of salt or the tax of four deniers the livre to his domain : in 
other words, he promised that they were not to be permanent. 


Edward had hitherto neglected Guienne, against which his enemies directed 
their pi-incipal efforts. The chief men of Bordeaux and Bayonne and the 
noblesse, true to the English crown, came to the festivity which Edward 
gave on the occasion of his instituting the order of the Garter, and their 
representations made so great an impression on him, that he despatched 
Lord Derby soon after, with three hundred knights, six hundred men-at- 
arms, and a greater number of infantry, to Bayonne. The French, not in 
force to defend the country south of the Dordogne, endeavoured to prevent 
Lord Derby from passing that river at Bergerac, and marching to the 
recovery of Perigord and the districts north of Bordeaux. The English 
accomplished this, the Genoese alone withstanding their arrows, and the 
troops which the French had raised in the county flying before them. 


Derby marched into Perigord, and so well provided was he with what 
Froissart calls artillery, his engines throwing immense stones, that all the 
fortresses in upper Gascony submitted to him. The strongest of these was 
Auberoche, which fortress, as soon as Derby retired for the winter to 
Bordeaux, the nobles of the county in the French interest came to besiege. 
There were ten or twelve hundred of them, and Auberoche was hard 
pressed. 
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Lord Derby and Sir Walter Manny instantly left Bordeaux, with three 
hundred lances and six hundred archers, and, with this small force, 
surprised and fell upon the array besieging Auberoche at the time of supper. 
The Frencli were routed, and all the chief nobles of the district taken : every 
]‘2nglish soklier had two or three. The consequence of this victory was not 
only the fall of Reole and the places held by Philip north of the Garonne, 
but the capture of the important town of Angouleme by Lord Derby. The 
general submission to the English commander was not only due to his 
prowess, but to his gentillesse, in preventing his soldiers from pillaging and 
burning the towns and massacring the prisoners, as was then generally the 
custom in war. 


Whilst Lord Derby was reconquering Angouleme, Edward was 
endeavouring, by means of Artevelde, to turn the Flemish alliance to profit. 
Notwithstanding the English king’s assumption of the arms and title of king 
of France, the Flemings seemed not disposed to go much further than 
neutrality. Artevelde himself ruling by the democracy, with the rich citizens 
opposed to him, felt himself neither secure at home nor able to direct the 
forces of the Flemings abroad. In order to strengthen his position, he 
proposed making the son of Edward (the Black Prince) count of Flanders. 
The English king came with his fleet to Sluys, and had an interview there 
with the town magistrates of the Flemings ; they could not entertain his 
proposal without first consulting their townsmen. The people of Bruges and 
Ypres were not averse to having the prince of Wales for their count ; but 
with Ghent it was otherwise : there the enemies of Artevelde accused him 
of wishing to sell his country to the foreigner. They asked what had been 
done with all the money proceeding from the revenues that had been 
sequestered. The “great treasure,” they said, had been despatched to 
England. Artevelde hastened to Ghent to face his enemies, and refute them ; 
but he had no sooner entered the streets than he perceived the eiforts of his 
enemies to have prevailed, and the minds of his fellow-townsmen turned 
against him. He shut himself up in his hotel ; harangued and tried to move 


may be omitted,” says Diodorus, as translated in 1700 by Booth. 


” They being the most ancient Babylonians, hold the same station and 
dignity in the Common-wealth as the Egyptian Priests do in Egypt : For 
being deputed to Divine Offices, they spend all their Time in the study of 
Philosophy, and are especially famous for the Art of Astrology. They are 
mightily given to Divination, and foretel future Events, and imploy 
themselves either by Purifications, Sacrifices, or other Inchantments to 
avert Evils, or procure good Fortune and Success. They are skilful likewise 
in the Art of Divination, by the flying of Birds, and interpreting of Dreams 
and Prodigies : And are reputed as true Oracles (in declaring what will 
come to pass) by their exact and diligent viewing the Intrals of the 
Sacrifices. But they attain not to this Knowledge in the same manner as the 
Grecians do ; for the Chaldeans learn it by Tradition from their Ancestors, 
the Son from the Father, who are all in the mean time free from all other 
publick Offices and Attendances ; and because their Parents are their 
Tutors, they both learn every thing without Envy, and rely with more 
confidence upon the truth of what is taught them ; and being train’d up in 
this Learning from their very Childhood, they become most famous 
Philosophers, (that Age being most capable of Learning, wherein they 
spend much of their time). But the Grecians for the most part come raw to 
this study, unfitted and unprepar’d, and are long before they attain to the 
Knowledge of this Philosopliy : And after they have spent some small time 
in this Study, they are many times call’d off and forc’d to leave it, in order 
to get a Livelihood and Subsistence. And although some few do 
industriously apply themselves to Philosophy, yet for the sake of Gain, 
these very Men are opinionative, and ever and anon starting new and high 
Points, and never fix in the steps of their Ancestors. But the Barbarians 
keeping constantly close to the same thing, attain to a perfect and distinct 
Knowledge in every particular. 


” But the Grecians cunningly catching at all Opportunities of Gain, make 
new Sects and Parties, and by their contrary Opinions wrangling and quar- 
elling concerning the chiefest Points, lead their Scholars into a Maze ; and 
being uncertain and doubtful what to pitch upon for certain truth, their 
Minds are fluctuating and in suspence all the days of their Lives, and unable 
to give a certain assent unto any thing. For if any Man will but examine the 


the crowd from one of the windows. Their reply was, ” Give us an account 
of the great treasure of Flanders.” Artevelde promised that he would do this 
fully on the morrow. “No,” replied the crowd; “we must have an account of 
it immediately, lest you escape to England, whither you have already sent 
your treasure.” Artevelde then wept, and i-eproached them with “having 
made him what he was, and now wanting to kill him. Recollect that your 
trade was lost when I took the government, and that I recovered all for you 
— procured you abundance, and work, and peace ; and for all the great 
good I did you, God knows I obtained little profit.” Such reproaches were 
not calculated to move the mob, which clamoured but the more. Artevelde 
tried to escape to a neighbouring church ; but his enemies seized him in the 
sti-eet, and slew him without mercy. Edward’s first movement was to take 
vengeance on the Flemings for the death of their leader ; but the towns of 
West Flanders convinced him that they regretted the act of the people of 
Ghent as much as he did. 


EDWARD EETUENS TO FRAKCE (1346 A.D.) 


The reverses which the French monarch suffered in Guienne had been thus 
compensated by Edward’s loss of his Flemish ally, and, at the same time, by 
the death of John de Montfort. That prince, after his escape from the 
Louvre, had led succours from England to Brittany, but was able to do little 
towards changing the aspect of affairs or the relative position of parties, 
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when he died at Hennebon. All the efforts of Philip were directed towards 
repelling Lord Derby. The French king assembled his estates in the north 
and in the south, but more to appease discontent than to command succour 
or adhesion : he merely proposed continuing his present levies of money, on 
the understanding that they were to cease at the peace. An army was 
collected and sent, under the duke of Normandy, to the south. He recovered 
Angouleme, and laid siege to Aiguillon, an important fortress not far from 
Agen ; but Sir Walter Manny and Lord Pembroke were within the walls, 


and infused such spirit into the garrison that during four months it defied 
the duke of Normandy and his army, said to number one hundred thousand 
men. 


The obstinacy of the siege as well as the defence induced the English king 
to march to the succour of his general, for Lord Derby at Bordeaux had no 
force sufficient to encounter the duke of Normandy. An expedition was 
fitted out, at Southampton, consisting of four thousand men-at-arms and ten 
thousand archers, besides the Irish and Welsh. & 


The English fleet set sail for the mouth of the Gironde, where a tempest 
hurled it back into the Channel. A new traitor, Godfrey d’ Harcourt, advised 
landing in Normandy, and promised the aid of his vassals and the use of his 
entire province. The king landed (July 22nd, 1346), with thirty-two 
thousand men, at La Hogue St. Waast, in the Cotentin. He easily possessed 
himself of Barfleur, Cherbourg, Valognes, and St. Lo. The 26th, he was at 
the walls of Caen — a city larger than any in England excepting London. 


The inhabitants sallied forth bravely to the encounter. “But as soon as they 
beheld the approach of the English,” says Froissart,« ” in three divisions, 
close and compact, a multitude of banners flying, and saw the archers, to 
whom they had not been accustomed, they were so frightened that they 
betook themselves to flight, and not all the world could have stopped 
them.” 


The English entered the city with the fugitives, slaying as they went, 
showing mercy to none. But the inhabitants recovered their courage and 
defended themselves in their homes ; more than five hundred English were 
dead or wounded when Edward put an end to the fighting, promising the 
inhabitants to spare their lives. ^ Louviers, which was already great, 
wealthy, and commercial, was next taken. An attempt on Rouen had 
miscarried. He returned along the left bank of the Seine, burning Pont-de- 

l Arche, Vernon, Poissy, and St. Germain. His couriers came within sight of 
Paris, and burned Bourg-la-Reine and St. Cloud. 


Hereupon Philip assembled a large force and marched on the English. 
Edward rebuilt the bridge at Poissy and by it passed over the Seine and 
retreated to his fief at Ponthieu, to establish himself beyond the Somme. 


Philip fortified and sentinelled all the fords of that river. At that of 
Blanquetaque he posted one thousand men-at-arms and five thousand 
Genoese archers. Edward forced a passage ; but realising that he could 
retreat no further he halted, and on the 27th of August disposed his army for 
battle on the slope of a hill near Crecy, his men being in good order and 
condition.? His knights and nobles were to fight on foot, there being but 
four thousand of them. 


The total English army must have numbered from twenty -five to thirty 
thousand combatants. Froissart evidently underestimates its size as he 


1} Among the captures at Caen, was a document dated 1338, wherein the 
Normans offered Philip to reconquer England at their own cost, on 
condition he would reportion it among them after the fashion of William the 
Conqueror. It was used with good effect in rousing English spirit and 
continuing the wars. Some authorities regard it as a forgeiy. ] 
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increases the total of the French force, doubtless in order to make the issue 
of the battle all tlie more marvellous. 


But all exaggeration aside, the disproportion was enormous. Philip marched 
at the head of at least seventy thousand men among whom were about ten 
thousand men-at-arms, and a large body of Genoese arcliers whose numbers 
have been placed at from six to fifteen thousand.” But the Fi-ench were a 
disorderly and undisciplined host while the English were professional 
soldiers and old campaigners, obedient to their chiefs and their sovereign. 6 


Philip had left Abbeville in the morning 


to go in quest of the enemy, then five miles 


If” jPA, ‘ ‘ (.fli” » I distant. Heavy rains impeded the marcli. 
m ~ (ii—Z^ .” <^ our scouts sent to reconnoitre returned with 
If PMAN fi *^ I tl^6 report that tliey had found the English 
waiting in the position they had chosen ; and 

they counselled the king to allow his soldiers 

a night’s repose. 


Philip gave the order to halt. But the great lords of France, instigated by 
vanity, moved one ahead of another, to get nearer the enemy. Neither the 
king nor his marshals could exercise any control over the troops, on account 
of the multitude of nobles each striving to assert his own authority. These 
rode about, without orders and without discretion, until they stumbled 
suddenly upon the camp of the enemy.ff 


froissart’s descriptiox of crecy 
(1346 A.D.) 


The English, who were drawn up in three divisions, and seated on the 
ground, on see-ing their enemies advance, rose undauntedly up, and feU 
into their ranks. That of the 


. 59 99 » prince’ was the first to do so, whose archers 
A French Knight OF THE Fourteenth ^ ,. j « ii c j. it 
Century were lormed in the manner of a portcullis, or 


harrow, and the men-at-arms in the rear. The earls of Northampton and 
Arundel, who commanded the second division, had posted themselves in 
good order on his wing, to assist and succour the prince, if necessary. 


You must know that these kings, earls, barons, and lords of France did not 
advance in any regular order, but one after the other, or any way most 


pleasing to themselves. As soon as the king of France came in sight of the 
English, his blood began to boil, and he cried out to his marshals, “Order 
the Genoese forward, and begin the battle, in the name of God and St. 
Denis.” There were about fifteen thousand Genoese crossbow-men; but 
they were quite fatigued, having marched on foot that day six leagues, 
completely armed, and with their crossbows. They told the constable, they 
were not in a fit condition to do any great things that day in battle. The earl 
of Alengon, 


[‘ Prince Edward of Wales — the famous and only nominally in command 
of the first lir and Godfrey d’ Harcourt. ] 


‘Black Prince.” He was but thirteen years old e under the guardianship of 
the earl of Warwick 
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hearing this, said, “This is what one gets by employing such scoundrels, 
who fall off when there is any need for them.” During this time a heavy rain 
fell, accompanied by thunder and a very terrible eclipse of the sun ; and 
before this rain a great flight of crows hovered in the air over all those 
battalions, making a loud noise. Shortly afterwards it cleared up, and the 
sun shone very bright ; but the Frenchmen had it in their faces, and the 
English in their backs. When the Genoese were somewhat in order, and 
approached the English, they set up a loud shout, in order to frighten them ; 
but they remained quite still, and did not seem to attend to it. They then set 
up a second shout, and advanced a little forward ; but the English never 
moved. They hooted a third time, advancing with their crossbows 
presented, and be-gan to shoot. The English archers then advanced one step 
forward, and shot their arrows with such force and quickness, that it seemed 


as if it snowed. When the Genoese felt these arrows, which pierced their 
arms, heads, and through their armour, some of them cut the strings of their 
crossbows, others flung them on the ground, and all turned about and 
retreated quite discomfited. The French had a large body of men-at-arms on 
horseback, richly dressed, to support the Genoese. The king of France, 
seeing them thus fall back, cried out, “Kill me those scoundrels; for they 
stop up our road without any reason.” You would then have seen the above- 
mentioned men-at-arms lay about them, killing all they could of these 
runaways. 


The English continued shooting as vigorously and quickly as before ; some 
of their arrows fell among the horsemen, who were sumptuously equipped, 
and, killing and wounding many, made them caper and fall among the 
Genoese, so that they were in such confusion they could never rally again. 
In the English army there were some Cornish and Welshmen on foot, who 
had armed themselves with large knives ; these, advancing through the 
ranks of the men-at-arms and archers, who made way for tliem, came upon 
the French when they were in this danger, and, falling upon earls, barons, 
knights, and squires, slew many, at which the king of England was 
afterwards much exasperated. The valiant king of Bohemia was slain there. 
He was called John of Luxemburg ; for he was the son of the gallant king 
and emperor, Henry of Luxemburg ; having heard the order of the battle, he 
inquired where his son the lord Charles was ; his attendants answered that 
they did not know, but believed he was fighting. The king said to them : 
“Gentlemen, you are all my people, my friends, and brethren-at-arms this 
day ; therefore, as I am blind, > I request of you to lead me so far into the 
engagement that I may strike one stroke with my sword.” The knights 
replied, they would directly lead him forward ; and in order that they might 
not lose him in the crowd, they fastened all the reins of their horses 
together, and put the king at their head, that he might gratify his wish, and 
advanced towards the enemy. The lord Charles of Bohemia, who already 
signed his name as king of Germany, and bore the arms, had come in good 
order to the engagement ; but when he perceived that it was likely to turn 
out against the French, he departed, and I do not well know what road he 
took. The king, his father, had ridden in among the enemy, and made good 
use of his sword ; for he and his companions had fought most gallantly. 


They had advanced so far that they were all slain ; and on the morrow they 
were found on the ground, with their horses all tied together. 


The earl of Alengon advanced in regular order upon the English, to fight 
with them ; as did the earl of Flanders, in another part. These two lords, 


[m His blindness was supposed to have been caused by poison, which was 
alleged to have been given to him when engaged in the wars of Italy. ] 
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with their detachments, coasting, as it were, the archers, came to the 
prince’s battalion, where they fought valiantly for a length of time. The king 
of France was eager to march to the place where he saw their banners 
displayed, but there was a hedge of archers before him. He had that day 
made a present of a handsome black horse to Sir John of Hainault, who had 
mounted on it a knight of his, called Sir John de Fusselles, that bore his 
banner ; which horse ran off with him, and forced his way through the 
English army, and, when about to return, stumbled and fell into a ditch and 
severely wounded him ; he would have been dead, if his page had not 
followed him round the battalions, and found him unable to rise ; he had 
not, however, any other hindrance than from his horse ; for the English did 
not quit the ranks that day to make prisoners. The page alighted, and raised 
him up ; but he did not return the way he came, as he would have found it 
difficult from the crowd. This battle, which was fought on the Saturday 
between La Broyes and Crecy, was very murderous and cruel ; and many 
gallant deeds of arms were performed that were never known. Towards 
evening, many knights and squires of the French had lost their masters ; 
they wandered up and down the plain, attacking the English in small parties 
; they were soon destroyed ; for the English had determined that day to give 
no quarter, or hear of ransom from anyone. 


Early in the day, some French, Germans, and Savoyards had broken through 
the archers of the prince’s battalion, and had engaged with the men-at-arms 


; upon which the second battalion came to his aid, and it was time, for 
otherwise he would have been hard pressed. The first division, seeing the 
danger they were in, sent a knight in great haste to the king of England, who 
was posted upon an eminence, near a windmill. On the knight’s arrival, he 
said, “Sir, the earl of Warwick, the lord Stafford, the lord Reginald Cob- 
ham, and the others who are about your son, are vigorously attacked by the 
French ; and they entreat that you would come to their assistance with your 
battalion, for, if their numbers should increase, they fear he will have too 
much to do.” The king replied, ” Is my son dead, unhorsed, or so badly 
wounded that he cannot sujjport himself?” “Nothing of the sort, thank 
God,” rejoined the knight ; ” but he is in so hot an engagement that he has 
great need of your help.” The king answered, “Now, Sir Thomas, return 
back to those that sent you, and tell them from me, not to send again for me 
this day, or expect that I shall come, let what will happen, as long as my son 
has life ; and sa}*, that I command them to let the boy win his spurs ; for I 
am determined, if it please God, that all the glory and honour of this day 
shall be given to him, and to those into whose care I have intrusted him.” 
The knight returned to his lords, and related the king’s answer, which 
mightily encouraged them, and made them repent they had ever sent such a 


It is a certain fact that Sir Godfrey d’ Harcourt, who was in the prince’s 
battalion, having been told by some of the English that they had seen the 
banner of his brother engaged in the battle against him, was exceedingly 
anxious to save him ; but he was too late, for he was left dead on the field, 
and so was the earl of Aumarle his nephew. On the other hand, the earls of 
Alengon and of Flanders were fighting lustily under their banners, and with 
their own people ; but they could not resist the force of the English, and 
were there slain, as well as many other knights and squires that were 
attending on or accompanying them. The earl of Blois, nephew to the king 
of France, and the duke of Lorraine his brother-in-law, with their troops, 
made a gallant defence ; but they were surrounded by a troop of English 
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and Welsh, and slain in spite of their prowess. The earl of Saint-Pol and the 
earl of Auxerre were also killed, as well as many others. Late after vespers, 
the king of France had not more about him than sixty men, every one 
included. Sir John of Hainault, who was of the number, had once remounted 
the king ; for his horse had been killed under him by an arrow; he said to 
the king, ” Sir, retreat whilst you have an opportunity, and do not expose 
yourself so simply ; if you have lost this battle, another time you will be the 
conqueror.” After he had said this, he took the bridle of the king’s horse, 
and led him off by force ; for he had before entreated of him to retire. 


Rdins or A French Tower of the Thirteenth or Fourteenth Century 


The king rode on until he came to the castle of La Broyes, where he found 
the gates shut, for it was very dark. The king ordered the governor of it to 
be summoned ; he came upon the battlements, and asked who it was that 
called at such an hour? The king answered, “Open, open, governor ; it is the 
fortune of France.” The governor, hearing the king’s voice, immediately 
descended, opened the gate, and let down the bridge. The king and his 
company entered the castle ; but he had with him only five barons. Sir John 
of Hainault, the lord Charles of Montmorency, the lord of Beaujeu, the lord 
of Aubigny, and the lord of Montfort. The king would not bury himself in 
such a place as that, but, having taken some refreshments, set out again with 
his attendants about midnight, and rode on, under the direction of guides 
who were well acquainted with the country, until, about daybreak, he came 
to Amiens, where he halted. This Saturday the English never quitted their 
ranks in pursuit of anyone, but remained on the field, guarding their 
position, and defending themselves against all who attacked them. 


The battle was ended at the hour of vespers. When, on this Saturday night, 
the English heard no more hooting or shouting, nor crying out to particular 
lords or their banners, they looked upon the field as their own, and their 
enemies as beaten. They made great fires, and lighted torches because of 


the obscurity of the night. King Edward then came down from his post, who 
all that day had not put on his helmet, and, with his whole battalion, 
advanced to the prince of Wales, whom he embraced in his arms and kissed, 
and said, ” Sweet son, God give you good perseverance : you are my son, 
for most loyally have you acquitted yourself this day : you are worthy to be 
a 
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sovereign.” The prince bowed down very low, and humbled himself, giving 
all honour to the king his father. The English, during the night, made 
frequent thanksgivings to the Lord, for the happy issue of the day, and 
without rioting ; for the king had forbidden all riot or noise. On the Sunday 
morning, there was so great a fog that one could scarcely see the distance of 
half an acre. The king ordered a detachment from the army, under the 
command of the two marshals, consisting of about five hundred lances and 
two thousand archers, to make an excursion, and see if there were any 
bodies of French collected together. The quota of troops, from Rouen and 
Beauvais, had, this Sunday morning, left Abbeville and St. Ricquier in 
Ponthieu, to join the French army, and were ignorant of the defeat of the 
preceding evening : they met this detachment, and, thinking they must be 
French, hastened to join them. 


As soon as the English found who they were, they fell upon them ; and 
there was a sharp engagement ; but the French soon turned their backs, and 
fled in great disorder. There were slain in this flight in the ojaen fields, 
under hedges and bushes, upwards of seven thousand ; and had it been clear 
weather, not one soul woiild have escaped. 


A little time afterwards, this same party fell in with the archbishop of 
Rouen and the great prior of France, who were also ignorant of the 
discomfiture of the French ; for they had been informed that the king was 
not to fight before Sunday. Here began a fresh battle, for those two lords 
were well attended by good men-at-arms ; however, they could not 


most eminent Sects of the Philosophers, he shall find them much differing 
among themselves, and even opposing one another in the most weighty 
parts of their Philosophy. But to return to the Chaldeans, they hold that 
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the World is eternal, which had neither any certain Beginning, nor shall 
have any End ; but all agree, tliat all things are order’d, and this beautiful 
Fal)rick is supported by a Divine Providence, and that the Motions of the 
Heavens are not porforni’d by chance and of their own accord, but by a 
certain and determinate Will and Appointment of the Gods. 


” Then’tore from a long observation of the Stars, and an exact Knowledge 
of the motions and intiuences of every one of them, wherein they excel all 
others, they fortel many things that are to come to pass. 


” They say that the Five Stars which some call Planets, but they 
Interpreters, are most worthy of Consideration, both for their motions and 
their remarkable influences, especially that which the Grecians call Saturn. 
The brightest of them all, and which often portends many and great Events, 
they call Sol, the other Four they name Mars, Venus, Mercury, and Jupiter, 
with our own Country Astrologers. They give the Name of Interpreters to 
these Stars, because these only by a peculiar Motion do portend things to 
come, and instead of Jupiters, do declare to Men before-hand the good-will 
of the (Jods ; whereas the other Stars (not being of the number of the 
Planets) have a constant ordinary motion. Future Events (they say) are 
pointed at sometimes by their Rising, and sometimes by their Setting, and at 
other times by their Colour, as may be experienc’d by those that will 
diligently observe it ; sometimes foreshewing Hurricanes, at other times 
Tempestuous Rains, and then again exceeding Droughts. By these, they say, 
are often portended the appearance of Comets, Eclipses of the Sun and 
Moon, Earthquakes and all other the various Changes and remarkable 
effects in the Air, boding good and bad, not only to Nations in general, but 
to Kings and Private Persons in particular. Under the Course of these 
Planets, they say are Thirty Stars, which they call Counselling Gods, half of 
whom observe what is done under the Earth, and the other half take notice 


withstand the English, but were almost all slain, with the two chiefs who 
commanded them, very few escaping. In the course of the morning, the 
English found many Frenchmen who had lost their road on the Saturday, 
and had lain in the open fields, not knowing what was become of the king, 
or their own leaders. The English put to the sword all they met ^ : and it has 
been assured to me for fact, that of foot-soldiers sent from the cities, towns, 
and municipalities, there were slain, this Sunday morning, four times as 
many as in the battle of the Saturday. « 


MICHELET ox THE BESULTS OF CRECY 


The battle of Crecy was not merely a battle ; the event involved a great 
social revolution. The whole chivalry of the most chivalrous nation was 
exterminated by a small band of foot-soldiers. A new system of tactics 
came forth from a new state of society ; it was not a work of genius or 
reflection. Edward III employed foot-soldiers for want of horse. The issue 
revealed a fact of which no one dreamed till then ; namely, the military 
inefficiency of that feudal world which had thought itself the only military 
world. The private wars of the barons, and of canton against canton, in the 
primitive isolation of the Middle Ages, had not disclosed this truth ; for 
then gentlemen were defeated only by gentlemen. Two centuries of defeats, 
during the Crusades, had not damaged their reputation. All Christendom 
was interested in disguising the successes of the misbe-lievers. Besides, 
these wars were waged so far away, that there was always some means of 
excusing every disaster: the heroism of a Godefroy and a Richard redeemed 
all the rest. In the thirteenth century, when the 


[‘ According to Froissart the English reconnoitring party slaughtered 7,000 
in the fog. He declares that more perished on this Sunday than on the day of 
battle. The clerks sent by Edward to tally the dead reported 11 princes, 80 
bannerets, 1,200 simple knights, and above 30,000 common men.! 
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feudal banners were habituated to follow the king’s, when out of so many 
seigniorial courts was formed a single one, brilliant beyond all the fictions 
of the romances, the nobles, diminished in power, increased in pride ; 
humbled in their own person, they felt themselves exalted in their king. 
They valued themselves more or less in proportion as they shared in the 
galas of royalty. 


In excuse for the disaster of Courtrai, the nobles pleaded their own hare- 
brained heroism, and the Flemish ditch. Two easy massacres at Mons-en- 
Pevelle and Cassel retrieved their reputation. For several years they railed at 
the king, who forbade them to vanquish. An opportunity was afforded them 
at Crecy ; the whole chivalry of the kingdom was there assembled ; every 
banner flaunted in the wind, with all those haughty blazons, lions, eagles, 
castles, besants of the Crusades, and all the arrogant symbolism of heraldry. 
Opposed to this gallant array, excepting four thousand men-at-arms, all the 
rest were the barefooted English commons, the rude mountaineers of Wales, 
and the swineherds of Ireland, blind and savage races, that knew neither 
French, nor English, nor chivalry. They aimed none the worse for this at 
noble banners ; they killed but so much the more : there was no common 
tongue in which to parley. The Welshman or Irishman did not understand 
the noble baron prostrate beiaeath him, who offered to make him rich, and 
he made answer only with the knife. 


From that day forth there was many an unbeliever in the religion of nobility. 
Armorial symbolism lost all its effect. Man began to doubt that those lions 
could bite, or those silken dragons vomit forth fire and flames. The cow of 
Switzerland and of Wales seemed good armorial bearings too. 


THE SIEGE OF CALAIS 


This huge disaster only led the way to a greater one. Edward laid siege to 
Calais, and set himself down before it in fixed quarters for life or death. 
After the sacrifices he had made for this expedition he could not show his 
face to the commons until he should have accomplished his enterprise. 
Round the town he built a second town with streets, and wooden houses 
solidly and snugly constructed, to serve for residence through summer and 
winter. 


The Englishman, established in good quarters, and with abundant supplies, 
let those within and without the town do what they had a mind. He did not 
even grant them battle, but preferred starving them out. Five hundred 
persons, men, women, and children, expelled from the town by the 
governor, died of cold and hunger between the town and the camp. Such, at 
least, is the statement of the English historian Knighton. J Froissarte says, 
on the contrary, that he not only let them pass through his army, but also 
gave them an abundant repast. 


Edward had taken root before Calais, nor was the pope’s mediation capable 
of forcing him from thence. News was brought him that the Scotch were 
about to invade England. He never stirred. His perseverance was rewarded, 
for he soon learned that his troops, encouraged by his queen, had taken the 
king of Scotland prisoner. The next year Charles of Blois was likewise 
taken in besieging La Roche de Rien. Edward had but to fold his arms and 
leave fortune to work for him. 


It was matter of most urgent necessity for the king of France to succour 
Calais; but so great was his penury, so inert and embarrassed was that 
feudal monarchy, that it was not until the siege had lasted ten months that 
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lie was able to put himself in motion, when the English were fortified and 
intrenched behind palisades and deep ditches. Having scraped together 
some money by a debasement of the coinage, the gabelle, the ecclesiastical 
tithes, and the confiscation of the property of the Lombards, he at last began 
his march with a huge army like that which had been beaten at Crecy. He 
had no way of reaching Calais except through marshes or over sand-hills. 
To take the former course would have been certain destruction, for all the 
passes were intersected and guarded. The men of Tournay, however, 
gallantlj-carried a castle by assault, without machines and by strength of 
hand alone. 


The downs on the coast of Boulogne were under the fire of the English 
fleet. Those about Gravelines were kept by the Flemings whom the king 
could not suborn. He offered them heaps of gold, and the surrender of Lille, 
Bethune, and Douai ; he would enrich their burgomasters, and make knights 
and lords of their young men. Nothing could tempt them ; the}”- were too 
much afraid of the return of their count, who, after a false reconciliation, 
had again escaped out of their hands. Philip could do nothing. He 
negotiated, he challenged ; Edward remained unmoved.“ 


Horrible was the despair in the famished town when they saw all those 
banners of France, all that great army marching away and leaving them to 
their fate. Nothing remained for the people of Calais but to give themselves 
up to the enemy if he would condescend to accept their surrender. It was 
probable enough that the king of England, who had passed such a tedious 
time before Calais, who had sat down a whole year there, and spent in one 
campaign the enormous sum for those days of nearly £400,000 sterling, 
would give himself the satisfaction of putting the inhabitants to the sword, 
whereby he would certainly have gratified the English merchants. But 
Edward’s knights told him flatly that if he treated the besieged in that 
manner his own men would never again venture to shut themselves up in 
fortresses for fear of reprisal. He gave way, and condescended to admit the 
town to mercy, provided some of the principal townspeople came, 
according to custom, bareheaded and barefoot, with ropes round their 
necks, and presented the keys to him. 


There was danger for those who should first appear in the king’s presence. 
There were instantly found in that little town, depopulated as it was by 
famine, six volunteers to save the rest. Nevertheless, the queen and the 
knights had to intercede with Edward, to prevent his hanging those gallant 
fellows. / 


Thus did Calais fall into the hands of England a year after the battle of 
Crecy. Edward, according to Walsingham,; spent a month in the town, 
ordering and fortifying it. He sent all the knights captive to England, and 
expelled a certain number of the other French townsmen, replacing them by 
English. He induced thirty-six rich citizens of London, with their families, 
to settle there, with three hundred of lesser condition, bestowing upon them 


several privileges and advantages. He fixed at Calais the staple of tin, lead, 
and woollen cloth, and prohibited all persons from exporting or shipping 
these commodities to England, unless they took oath to unship them at 
Calais. Eustace of St. Pierre was amongst the French citizens who remained 
and recovered their property, on transferring their allegiance to the English 
king. His heirs afterwards forfeited the property by refusing this allegiance. 


I Edward announces in a letter to the archbishop of York that he had 
accepted the chal-lenso, and that the fight did not take place, because Philip 
marched off precipitately before the day, after having set fire to his camp. 
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The papal legates seized this opportunity of renewing their efforts to bring 
about an accommodation between the monarchs. The capture of Calais, 
indeed, rendered terms of peace more difficult to arrange ; but that event, 
with the campaign which preceded it, rendered a peace desirable on both 
sides. Edward consented, although Rymer contains many proofs of his 
intention to sail again to the continent and renew the war. The truce was at 
first concluded for ten months, but was extended from time to time, the 
monarchs being occupied with other cares. It was a cessation but from great 
expeditions and large armies, for partisans on both sides did not relax in 
their schemes to surprise and their efforts to hurt. Although Scotland was 
included in the truce, Douglas would not keep the peace ; neither would 
French or English in Gascony. The brigands, as foot-soldiers were called, 
associated in bands of thirty or forty to pillage towns, surprise castles, and 
then sell them for large sums. King Philip did not disdain to purchase the 
castle of Combourne from the brigand Bacon, for 24,000 livres. This 
brigand, says Froissart, ” was as well armed and mounted as any knight in 
the army, and in as great honour with the king.” 


The truce was not even observed between the now hostile towns of Calais 
and St. Omer. Geoffrey of Charny, who commanded for Philip in the latter 
place, hearing that Edward had intrusted the command in Calais to an 
Italian, Aimery di Pavia, made offers of many thousand florins, if he would 
betray the town. Pavia pretended to consent, but warmed Edward, who came 
with his son, the Black Prince, and a body of archers and men-at-arms. 
Pavia, by the king’s order, allowed a division of the French to pass the 
bridge and enter the fortifications, where they were instantly surrounded 
and taken prisoners. And then Edward and his son attacked the French 
under Charny, routing, slaying, and capturing the greater number. The king 
himself in the fray had a personal encounter with Eustace de Ribeaumont, 
whom he compelled to surrender, and to whom he afterwards presented a 
chaplet adorned with pearls, as a token of friendship and admiration. 


In Brittany the lieutenants of King Philip were not more successful than at 
Calais. Chailes of Blois himself had set the truce at naught by an attack 
upon the castle La Roche de Rien. Whilst thus engaged, he was come upon 
unawares by the forces of the De Montfort party, his army routed, himself 
severely wounded, and taken prisoner (1347). From Brittany he was sent to 
England. 


A more general renewal of the war was rendered impossible by the erup- 
tion of the plague, which in the summer of 1348 carried off large numbers, 
first in the south of France, “ from whence it extended to Paris and the 
towns of the north. Tumours under the arms and in the groin were the 
peculiarities of the disease, which almost always proved fatal. Out of 
twenty persons in a village, says a chronicler, not two remained. The towns 
of the south were especially depopulated, such as Marbonne, Montpellier, 
and Avignon. The Laura of Petrarch was amongst the victims. Eight 
hundred died each day in Paris, where the loss could not have been less than 
one hundred thousand. Amongst the consequences of the epidemic are 
mentioned a great scarcity of provisions and a complete suspense of 
education from the lack of teachers. 


[1 It had spread to France from Italy where its ravages were no less 
appalling. An extended notice of it is given in our history of Italy, Volume 
IX, where Boccaccio’s vivid description of its 


terrors may be found. | 
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Whilst France was thus ravaged by pestilence and humiliated by defeat, 
Philip succeeded in annexing to the monarchy the important province of 
Dauphine, which lay between its possessions of Burgundy and Provence, 
and gave France the entire region westward of the Alps. The two 
contiguous principalities and dynasties of Savoy and of Dauphine had 
started up and grown together in continued rivalry. Although the Savoy 
princes were defeated in one great battle they were still more than a match 
for the dauphins, as the princes who kept their court at Vienne were called 
from the arms they had assumed. The dauphin had recourse to the aid of the 
king of France ; and, by degrees, the protection which these afforded grew 
into suzerainty. Humbert, the last dauphin, was a strange and capricious 
character ; he had the misfortune to have let fall from a window of his castle 
his only son, the child being dashed to pieces as he fell. This misfortune 
disturbed the reason of the prince, who determined to proceed to the Holy 
Land and sell or mortgage his possessions in order to raise funds for the 
purpose. He began by selling lands, which he possessed in Normandy, to 
John, duke of this province. At last the dauphin consented to sell the 
reversion of the principality. He agreed to appoint the. second son of Philip 
of Valois, Philip of Orleans, as his future heir, in the event of his having no 
children. 


This treaty, so advantageous to France, was concluded in 1343, and 
Humbert took his departure for Palestine. None ever expected to see the 
return of so witless a prince. The dauphin, however, did return, not only to 
resume the government of his paternal dominion, but to regret the reckless 
manner in which he had alienated the independence of Dauphine. He began 
to seek to extricate himself from his engagements. Edward III tried to 
induce the emperor of Germany to confer upon Humbert the title of king ; 
but, surrounded by the power and the emissaries of France, the dauphin was 
not able to shake off his dependency. He was finally (1349) induced to 


transfer his adoption to Charles, son of John, duke of Normandy, heir to the 
French throne. This was the future Charles V. Having accomplished this act, 
Humbert withdrew to a convent, whilst 5’oung Charles assumed the title of 
dauphin, wliich was afterwards borne by the heir to the throne, and the 
possession of that rich pro\ance.6 


The money spent in the purchase of Dauphin‘ was at least well spent for Fi- 
ance. A few days after the definite treaty with Humbert, Philip made 
another useful acquisition : he bought the lordship of Montpellier from the 
last king of Majorca, James II. This prince, despoiled of the Balearic Isles, 
Roussillon, and Cerdagne, by his cousin, the king of Aragon, sold 
JNIontpellier in order to raise an army with which to recover liis realm. 
Don James was beaten and killed; Montpellier remained to France.*/ 


The plague of this year had been peculiarly fatal to princesses. The queen of 
France, Joan of Burgundy, the duchess of Normandy, wife of Prince John 
and daughter of the king of Bohemia, the queen of Navarre, daughter of 
Louis Hutin, perished under its influence. But no sooner had the pestilence 
disappeared, than marriage and its accompanying festivities became the 
order of the day. “The world,” says the chronicler, “was renewed, but, 
unfortunately, not bettered ; the enemies of France and of the church were 
no fewer, nor less powerful.” 


King Philip espoused a young wife, daughter of the queen of Navarre, just 
deceased. This princess, Blanche by name, had been destined to the duke of 
Normandy ; but the king, his father, found her beautiful, and 
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married her himself. The duke of Normandy married a duchess of 
Burgundy, and the dauphin, Charles, espoused a daughter of the duke of 
Bourbon. Thus were celebrated the marriages of three generations of 
princes. 


Philip of Valois did not long survive his marriage with Blanche. He fell ill, 
and expired at Nogent in August, 1350. The continuator of Nangis c relates 
that lie called his sons, the duke of Normandy, and Philip of Orleans, 
afterwards of Valois, to his bedside, and pointed out to them the validity of 
his right to the crown, and the necessity of defending it strenuously, and 
without any concession, against Edward of England, with whom the truce 
was about to expire. 


Philip of Valois was the first prince of truly chivalrous spirit that ascended 
the throne of France. Unfortunately for him, he succeeded at a period when 
chivalry was insufficient either to illustrate the warrior or achieve great 
results in war. Unfortunately, too, he derived from his predecessors those 
unscrupulous habits of wreaking vengeance and spilling blood, which they 
were taught to consider their sovereign right, as if royal power and descent 
cancelled every crime, and consecrated even the basest treachery and 
felony. French kings are lauded by their countrymen for having considered 
themselves above feudalism. Feudalism, however, had its laws of honour 
and its sense of right ; with these, unfortunately, French kings too soon and 
too completely dispensed. *> 


CHAPTER VI JOHN THE GOOD AND CHARLES THE WISE 


[1350-1380 A.D.] 


The new king John was between thirty-one and thirty-two years of age. It 
was long since a king of France had ascended the throne in such critical 
circumstances. All the internal maladies which, ever since the days of Philip 
the Fair, had been undermining the constitution of the state had burst out at 
the first shock of external violence. The weakness of this monarchy, 
arbitrary without order, fiscal without finances, military without an army, 
which had failed to create for itself any other instrument or any other 
support than a body of legists ; the fragility of this colossus with feet of clay 
was now revealed both to the foreigner and to France herself. A country 
desolated by plague, impoverished by a disastrous war and by a government 


more ruinous than plague and war, where the lowest depths of society were 
stirred by those dull mutterings which announce the distant tempest ; a 
royalty despoiled, by deserved misfortunes, of the prestige of birth and 
grandeur which had survived its popularity ; finally a war which set at stake 
not the position of some frontier but the existence of the dynasty and the 
independence of the nation : such was the inheritance which the first of the 
Valois had bequeathed to his son. 6 


King John inaugurated his reign by debasing the coinage to meet the 
expenses of the coronation which was celebrated at Rheims, on the 26th of 
September, 1350, with all the accustomed splendour. The brilliant train of 
princes who accompanied him drew upon themselves not only the glances 
but the hopes of the entire population. 


Treachery, however, was on all sides. Already Philip of Valois had 
attempted to deal with it outside the regular forms of judicial procedure ; 
the newly made king followed in liis footsteps. Raoul, count of Eu and of 
Guines, constable of France, obtained of Edward III, whose prisoner he 
was, liberty on parole, and returned to Paris to present himself at court. 
John caused him to be arrested .and confined in the Louvre. A few days 
after- 
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wards the constable was beheaded, and his property given to John of Artois, 
who assumed the title of count of Eu. 


The office of constable was conferred upon a certain De la Cerda, Charles 
of Spain, brother of that Louis of Spain who had upheld the party of Blois 
in Brittany. The new constable, being the personal favourite of the king, 
found many rivals at court, and thus arose contentions that were to be the 
source of further troubles. For the purpose of anticipating acts of treason 
and of strengthening the attachment and devotion to himself of the most 
powerful nobles, John created a new order of chivalry ; or, as Froissart? 


of the actions of Men upon the Earth, and what is transacted in the Heavens. 
Once every Ten Days space (they say) one of the highest Order of these 
Stars descends to them tluit are of the lowest, like a Messenger sent from 
them above ; and then again another ascends from those below to them 
above, and that this is their constant natural motion to continue for ever. 
The chief of these CJods, they say, are Twelve in number, to each of which 
they attribute a Month, and one Sign of the Twelve in the Zodiack. 


” Through these Twelve Signs the Sun, Moon, and the other Five Planets 
run their Course. The Sun in a Years time, and the Moon in the space of a 
Month. To every one of the Planets they assign their own proper Courses, 
which are perform’d variously in lesser or shorter time according as their 
several motions are quicker or slower. These Stars, they say, have a great 
influence both as to good and bad in Mens Nativities ; and from the 
consideration of their several Natures, may be foreknown what will befal 
Men afterwards. As they foretold things to come to other Kings formerly, so 
they did to Alexander who conquer’d Darius, and to his Successors 
Antigonus and Seleucus Nicator ; and accordingly things fell out as they de- 
clar’d ; which we shall relate particularly hereafter in a more convenient 
time. They tell likewise private Men their Fortunes so certainly, that those 
wlio have found the thing true by Experience, have esteem’ d it a Miracle, 
and aljove the reach of Man to perform. Out of the Circle of the Zodiack 
tliey describe Four and Twenty Stars, Twelve towards the North Pole, and 
as many to the South. 


” Those which we see, they assign to the living : and the other that do not 
appear, they conceive are Constellations for the Dead ; and they term them 
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Judges of all things. The Moon, they say, is in the lowest Orb ; and being 
therefore next to the Earth (because she is so small,) she finishes her Course 
in a little time, not through the swiftness of her Motion, but tlie shortness of 
her Sphear. In that which they affirm (that she has but a borrow’d light, and 
that when she is eclips’d, it’s caus’d by the interposition of the shadow of 
the Earth) they agree with the Grecians. 


says, “A fine company, high and noble, after the manner of the Round Table 
which existed in the time of King Artus [Arthur].” He also had another 
model, the order of the Garter, recently created by Edward III. Thus was 
instituted the order of the Star, which had for emblem a star in gold, silver, 
gilt, or pearls, and which the king bestowed on the three hundred knights 
who had proved themselves ” the most valiant at arms and the most useful 
to the kingdom.” He imposed upon them an oath that they would never flee 
before the enemy to a distance of over four arpents. On the first occasion 
the king designated the recipients of the order himself, but later the choice 
was decided by the m.ajority of the members. This was the first time that a 
court order of chivalry had been created in France. The new institution was 
destined to be of but short duration, however, as its dissolution immediately 
followed the captivity of its founder. 


Preparations were begun for a renewal of the war with England, and in 
expectation of this event John displayed great activity. Financial aid, which 
was to be a portion of the profits on the sale of beverages and merchandise, 
was voted to him by the provinces of Vermandois and Normandy, the city 
of Paris, and the bailiwick of Amiens, the assemblies stipulating in 
exchange the confirmation of certain privileges and the suppression of 
various abuses ; among others the right of lodgment and of prise en vertu by 
which the king caused his expenses and those of his household to be 
defrayed by anyone with whom he chose to lodge. 


We can form some idea of the deplorable state of the finances from the fact 
that during the course of the year 1351 John issued no less than eighteen 
ordinances altering monetary values, although neither the help of such 
expedients nor the subsidies voted by the provinces availed to bring about 
an equilibrium between receipts and expenditures. The treasury continued, 
as in the preceding reign, to pay annually only a part of the officers’ wages 
and of the interest on the debt. There were also ordinances regulating the 
order in which the public expenses were to be met, just as to-day, in cases 
of bankruptcy, the succession in which creditors are to be paid is 
determined by law. In the case of certain outlays the government was 
extremely tardy in making payment, taking for its model the nobility, to the 
members of which great latitude was allowed. ” Let no one,” said King 
John, ” wonder or be ill-pleased, for we take account of the respites and 


delays accorded to the nobles in the payment of their debts, and it would not 
be seemly that we should be in a worse condition than they.” 


The truces, although renewed from year to year, were imperfectly kept ; 
hostilities continued to break out from time to time at different points, and 
there was not a campaign during which special engagements did not take 
place between parties of English or French knights. There were frequent 
skirmishes during 1351 in the neighbourhood of St. Jean d’ Angely, and in 
1352 between Guines and St. Omer. The war in Brittany had been kept up 
in desultory fashion since the capture of Charles of Blois in 1347, when 
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his wife, Joan de Penthievre, took up the cause. The most celebrated of 
these minor combats was tlie combat des trente, fought in Brittany, August 
135‘2, on the moor of Mi-Voie, between Josselin and Ploermel.’ ^ 


Robert de Beaumanoir, governor of the castle of Josselin, challenged the 
English captain Richard Bamborough who commanded at Ploennel. They 
met on the lands of Josselin each with twenty -nine companions. The sixty 
champions fought on foot with short swords. ” Such a combat,” says 
Froissart, ” had not been recorded for over a hundred years.” It did not 
cease until all the combatants were either killed or badly wounded — four 
French and nine English, Bamborough among them, lay dead on the field. 
The rest of the English gave themselves up to the French. But such contests 
did not help matters, and so the war dragged on.« 


TROUBLE WITH CHARLES OF NAVARRE 


To the exterior dangers with which France was menaced was now added the 
calamity of civil war. The cause for this fresh trouble was to be found in the 
pretensions held by the king of Navarre, and the jealousy which he 
conceived against the new constable, Charles of Spain. This king of 
Navarre was Charles the Bad, so named for the rigour with which he had 


put down a sedition in Pamplona. A prince of the royal house o/f France on 
the side of his father, Philip of Evreux, he succeeded in 1349 not only to the 
kingdom of the Pyrenees,butto thecountyof Evreux, and the possession of 
several fiefs in Normandy. He was young, ambitious, enterprising, as were 
also his two younger brothers, Philip and Louis ; and to attach him more 
securely to his interests, John betrothed to him one of his daughters, then a 
child, to whom he promised as marriage portion an income raised from the 
counties of Angouleme and Mortain. These counties having been ravaged 
by the English, Charles of Navarre demanded another dowry, and at the 
same time claimed indemnity for Champagne and Brie, former possessions 
of his mother which had been ceded to the crown during the preceding 
reign, but by John the Good “WA, Aj MJAMJA AAT the clauses had not 
been 


(From an old French print) ^^ regularly in CXCCUtion. Johu TcfuSCd 


to acknowledge these claims, or at any rate was in no hurry to satisfy them, 
and gave Angouleme and Mortain to Charles of Spain. 


The king of Navarre laid all the blame for this real or pretended breach of 
faith to the constable, and the two held a spirited altercation together in the 
presence of King John. With the king of Navarre was his brother Philip of 
Navarre, count of Longueville, who on being given the lie by the constable 
swore to be revenged. On leaving the scene of the quarrel he defied the 
constable and warned him to be on his guard against the infantes of 
Navarre. Charles of Spain paid so little heed to these menaces that he 
betook himself, insufSciently attended, to Laigle, the latest evidence of the 
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royal favour, which was situated not six leagues from Evreux, where dwelt 
his enemies. As soon as the count of Longueville learned of this move he 
left his home at night, accompanied by a troop of men-at-arms, and entering 
the hotel of the constable, murdered the latter in his bed (1354). 


The infantes of Navarre wrote letters of self-justification to several cities of 
France, and to the council of the king. At the same time they stocked their 
castles with supplies, assembled all their nobles, and opened up relations 
with the English, who were only too pleased to have a foothold thus 
established for them in Normandy. John, determined not to leave 
unpunished an act of personal vengeance that infringed seriously upon his 
own authority, marched in person against Evreux, and sent orders to the 
count d’ Armagnac, his representative in Toulouse, to occupy Navarre with 
the whole strength of the southern troops. 


This civil war, breaking forth so unexpectedly, was certain to renew the war 
with England, since it offered that country an unexampled opportunity to re- 
enter the lists. In fear of this event, the princes and princesses of the house 
of France, aided by the legate cardinal of Boulogne, offered their mediation 
and succeeded in bringing about an arrangement at Nantes, the 22nd of 
February, 13.54. Payment of all that was due him, and the satisfaction of his 
legitimate claims were assured the king of Navarre, on condition that he 
should so far humiliate himself as to ask the king’s pardon in open 
parliament. This he consented to do, but demanded that certain hostages be 
sent him. “And in the presence of all he asked pardon of the king for the 
deed wrought upon the said constable, for he had had just and sufficient 
cause thereto, all of which he was ready to reveal to the king then or at any 
time. Furthermore he declared and swoi’c that he had not committed the act 
out of contempt for the king nor for the olfice of constable, and that nothing 
would afflict him so sorely as to be in the evil graces of the king.” John 
accepted the excuse and took the offender back into favour. 


This understanding retarded further hostilities, but only for a little time. 
John, who had been unaware of the secret relations entered into with the 
English, soon learned of them ; whereupon Charles the Bad, fearing for his 
own Safety, retired to Avignon, where he besought protection of the pope. In 
the month of November John entered Normandy, took possession of and 
sequestrated the estates of the king of Navarre, and commanded the officers 
who were in charge of the various castles to deliver them up to him. Six of 
the defenders refused to obey, among others those in charge of the castles of 
Cherbourg and Evreux. 


The court of Avignon had not ceased its efforts to negotiate a treaty between 
England and France, and as it was necessary that this treaty should be a 
final one the king of Navarre must be included in its terms ; hence the papal 
protection had not been refused him in his need. The negotiations were 
carried on actively during the winter of 1354-1355, but fell through like all 
preceding ones, and in the spring came definitely to an end. Edward 
demanded that his full sovereignty should be recognised over Guienne and 
Ponthieu, which provinces should be separated from the French crown. He 
also refused to continue to pay homage to France, and tried to stipulate for a 
semi-independence for Brittany. John refused to consider propositions so 
injurious, and in a legitimate spirit of national pride resolved to try once 
more the fortunes of war. 


On all sides preparations for war were being carried on. The king of 
Navarre, having passed through Pamplona and English Guienne, embarked 
in July, 1355, at Cherbourg, which port it was his intention to open to 
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Edward III. The English sovereign manned a fleet for the purpose of 
descending upon the north coast of France ; but contrary winds held him for 
a long time in the Channel, in sight of Jersey, and finally obliged him to 
return to the harbour of Plymouth. 


In spite of this mischance the English remained full of ardour, and built 
great hopes upon the assistance of the Navarrese. John’s counsellors 
represented to him that he could not with safety allow his enemies to retain 
allies of such energy and power, and that at any cost the interests of Charles 
the Bad must be separated from those of Edward III. With great 
repugnance, therefore, the king consented to grant certain concessions to 
the king of Navarre, who joyfully accepted them. A second treaty was 
signed at Valognes, by the terms of which Charles the Bad was reinstated in 
his French domains on consideration that he should make formal apology 
for having allied himself with the enemies of the kingdom (September lOtli, 


1355). He hastened to fulfil his promise, and for the second time came to 
the Louvre to ask public pardon of the king. His brother Philip, count of 
Longueville, could not be induced to follow his example, but remained true 
to the English side. 


By depriving the English of the Navarrese alliance King John robbed them 
of their chief support, and obliged them to change their plan of campaign. 
Edward III landed at Calais, and in October made several incursions into 
Artois ; but John marched against him in person, and prevented him from 
crossing the French frontier, thus paralysing all his efforts. 


The English were more successful in the south, where they had sent a large 
army headed by the prince of Wales and the celebrated John Chandos. This 
army made a rapid and fruitful passage through Languedoc — pillaging 
Castelnaudary, Carcassonne, and a number of towns and castles — as far as 
the very gates of Montpellier without meeting with the least resistance. The 
cities were all entered, and the whole district, one of the richest in France, 
laid waste as Normandy had been in 13-i6. The English returned with five 
thousand prisoners and a thousand wagons laden with silver, objects of 
worth aud merchandise, particularly cloths and velvets taken from 
Narbonne and Limoux. In order to transport safely all this booty to Guienne 
it was necessary to cross the Garonne at a distance of only three leagues 
from Toulouse. Tlie count d’ Armagnac, commander of Languedoc, was 
shut up in this town with forces more considerable than those of the English 
; he refused, however, to sally forth and arrest them as they passed by, in 
spite of the orders which had been brought to him by the new constable 
James de Bourbon, successor to Charles of Spain. 


To meet the needs of the war, and to provide himself with a still greater 
force for the coming campaign, John resorted to all sorts of financial 
expedients. He ordered his treasurers to adjourn all payments out of the 
public funds, be they for what purpose they might ; he made treaties for 
subsidies with several provinces, Auvergne, Normandy, Maine, and Anjou, 
and lastly convened the states-general at Paris. ^ 


THE STATES-GENEEAL OF 1355 A.D. 


The estates of the north, or of the Languedoil, convoked on the 30th of 
November, showed no tractable temper. It was necessary to promise them 
the abolition of that direct robbery called the right of seizure, and of the 
indirect one which was practised through the coinage. The king declared 
that the new impost should extend to all persons, and that it should be paid 


by 
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himself, the queen, and the princes. These fair words did not reassure the 
estates. They put no trust in the royal word, or in the royal tax-gatherers. 
They required that the money should be received by themselves, through 
collectors chosen by them ; that accounts should be laid before them, and 
that they should meet again on the 1st of March, and again, after the lapse 
of a year, on St. Andrew’s day. 


To vote and receive taxes is to reign. No one in those days was aware of the 
full import of this bold demand of the estates, probably not even fetienne 
Marcel, the famous provost of the merchants, whom we see at the head of 
the deputies of the towns. The assembly purchased this royalty by the 
enormous concession of 6,000,000 livres parisis for the pay of thirty 
thousand men-at-arms. This money was to be raised by two imposts, on salt 
and on sales — bad imposts, no doubt, and bearing heavily on the poor; but 
what other could be devised in so pressing an emergency, when the whole 
south was at the enemy’s mercy? 


Normandy, Artois, and Picardy sent no deputies to these estates. The 
Normans were encouraged by the king of Navarre, the count d’ Harcourt, 
and others, who declared that the gabelle should not be levied on their lands 
: that there should not be found a man so bold on the part of the king of 
France, who should enforce it, nor sergeant who should levy a fine, but 
should pay for it with his bodj’. The estates gave way. They suppressed the 
two imposts, and substituted for them a tax on income : five per cent, on the 
poorest classes, four per cent, on middling fortunes, and two per cent, on 


the rich. The more one had the less he paid. The king, bitterly offended by 
the resistance of the king of Navarre and his friends, said that he should 
never have perfect joy so long as they were alive. He set out from Orleans 
with some cavaliers, rode for thirty hours, and surprised them in the castle 
of Rouen, where they were at table, having been invited by the dauphin. He 
had D’Harcourt and three others beheaded ; the king of Navarre was thrown 
into prison, and threatened with death (April 16th, 1356). A rumour was set 
afloat that they had urged the dauphin to escape to the emperor, and make 
war on the king, his father.* 


A third session of the states-general was held in Paris on the 8th of May, 
under the shadow of these tragic events, and new subsidies from the 
revenues were granted the king. John was particular to mislead the public as 
to the causes of the recent affair at Rouen, and it was everywhere given out 
that he had seized letters that furnished evidence of a conspiracy between 
the Navarrese and the king of England. Nevertheless the people suspected 
that the ” real treason ” of Charles of Navarre lay in his resistance to 
taxation, and this opinion joined to the current rumours as to the harsh 
treatment the captive had received, won him the compassion and the 
interest of the masses. 


The people as a whole regarded in the same manner the captivity of the 
Navarrese, the execution of D’ Harcourt, and the vengeance which King 
John took upon the authors of a revolt at Arras, which occurred almost 
simultaneously with the arrest of Charles the Bad. On the 27th of April the 
marshal D’Audeneham had entered Arras without resistance and had seized 
those guilty of rebellion. Twenty of these were decapitated in the market- 
place. 6 


King John, who had begun the campaign by seizing those strongholds of the 
king of Navarre in Normandy into which he might have introduced the 
English, at last advanced with a great army, as numerous as France ever 
lost. The whole country was covered with his runners; the English could 
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no longer find means of subsistence. Neither of the two hostile forces knew 
its own position. John tliought the English were before him, and was 
hastening to overtake them, whilst they were really behind him. The prince 
of Wales, no better informed, thought the French were in his rear. This was 
the second and not the last time the English entangled themselves blindly in 
the enemy’s country. Only a miracle could have saved them, and John’s 
blundering rashness was no less. 


THE BATTLE OF POITIERS (SEPTEMBER 18TH, 1356) 


The army of the prince of Wales, partly English, partly Gascon, numbered 
2,000 men-at-arms, 4,000 archers, and 2,000 liglit troops, brigands hired in 
the south. John was at the head of the great feudal gathering of the ban and 
arriere-ban, making fully 50,000 men. There were John’s four sons, 26 
dukes or counts, and 140 knights-banneret, with their banners disjalayed ; a 
magnificent spectacle, but the army was none the better for all that. 


Two cardinal legates, one of whom was a Talleyrand, interfered to prevent 
the effusion of Christian blood. The prince of Wales offered to give up all 
he had taken, and to swear he would not serve for seven years to come 
against France. John refused the offer, as was natural ; it would have been 
shameful to let those plunderers escape. He insisted that, at least, the prince 
of Wales should yield himself prisoner, with one hundred knights. 


The English had fortified themselves on the Coteau de Maupertuis, a steep 
hill near Poitiers, planted with vines, and flanked with hedges and thorny 
thickets. Their archers covered all the summit. There was no need of 
attacking them. No more was requisite than to keep them there ; hunger and 
thirst would have quelled them in two days. But John thought it more 
chivalric to There was but one narrow path by which access could be 
obtained to the English position. The king of France sent horsemen forward 
to the charge. The archers shot down clouds of arrows, wounded and scared 


the horses, and threw them in confusion one on the other. The English 
seized this moment to charge down from the hill, and presently all that great 
army was in disorder. Three sons of the king of France retired from the 
field, by their father’s command,‘ taking away with them an escort of eight 
hundred lances. 


Meanwhile, the king stood fast. He had employed horsemen to charge up 
the hill ; and with equal good sense, he ordered those about him to 


A French Kn 


subdue his enemy by force of arms. 


[>The continuator of Nangis” is responsible for this statement. ] 
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dismount, and fight on foot against the English, who were coming Upon 
them on horseback. John’s resistance was as injurious to his realm as the 
flight of his sons. His brethren of the order of the Star were, like himself, 
true to their vow, and did not retreat. ” And they fought by troops and by 
companies, as they chanced to meet and fall in together.” But the multitude 
fled to Poitiers, which closed its gates. ” So there was on the road and 
before the gate such a horrible spectacle of men slaughtered and trampled 
down as is wonderful to think of ; and the French surrendered the moment 
they caught sight of an Englishman ever so far off.” 


Meanwhile, the field was still contested. ” King John himself did wonders ; 
he was armed with a battle-axe, with which he fought and defended 


” Their Rules and Notions concerning the Eclipses of the Sun are but weak 
and mean, which they dare not positively foretel, nor fix a certain time for 
them. They have likewise Opinions concerning the Earth peculiar to 
themselves, affirming it to resemble a Boat, and to be hollow, to prove 
which, and other things relating to the frame of the World, they abound in 
Arguments ; but to give a particular Account of ‘em, we conceive would be 
a thing foreign to our History. But this any Man may justly and truly say. 
That the Chaldeans far exceed all other Men in the Knowledge of 
Astrology, and have study’d it most of any other Art or Science : But the 
number of Years during which the Chaldeans say, those of their Profession 
have given themselves to the study of this natural Philosophy, is incredible ; 
for when Alexander was in Asia, they reckon’d up Four Hundred and 
Seventy Thousand Years since they first began to observe the Motions of 
the Stars. But lest we should make too long a digression from our intended 
Design, let this which we have said concerning the Chaldeans suffice.” </ 


himself. By his side was his youngest son, who well deserved the surname 
of the Bold, who guided his blind valour, crying out to him every moment: 
‘Look to your right, father ! to your left !’ But the throng of assailants 
continually increased, all being eager to make so rich a capture. The 
Eiiglish and Gascons poured in so fast on the king’s division that they broke 
through the ranks by force ; and the French were so intermixed with their 
enemies that at times there were five men attacking one gentleman. There 
was much pressing at this time, through eagerness of taking the king ; and 
those that were nearest to him, and knew him, cried out : ‘ Surrender 
yourself, or you are a dead man.’ In that part of the field was a young 
knight from St. Omer, who was engaged by a salary in the service of the 
king of England ; his name was Denys de Morbeyne, who for five years had 
attached himself to the English, on occasion of his having been banished in 
his younger days from France, for a murder committed in an affray at St. 
Omer. It fortunately happened for this knight that he was at the time near to 
the king of France, when the latter was so much pulled about ; he, by dint of 
force — for he was very strong and robust — pushed through the crowd, 
and said to the king in good French: ‘Sir, sir, surrender yourself.’ The king, 
who found himself very disagreeably situated, turning to him, asked : ‘ To 
whom shall I surrender myself — to whom ? Where is my cousin, the 
prince of Wales? If I could see him, I would speak to him.’ ‘Sir,’ replied Sir 
Denys, ‘ he is not here ; but surrender yourself to me, and I will lead you to 
him.’ ‘Who are you?’ said the king. ‘Sir, I am Denys de Morbeyne, a knight 
from Artois ; but I serve the king of England, because I cannot belong to 
France, having forfeited all I possessed there.’ The king then gave him his 
right hand glove, and said: ‘I surrender myself to you.’ There was much 
crowding and pushing about, for everyone was eager to cry out: ‘I have 
taken him.’ Neither the king nor his youngest son, Philip, was able to get 
forward and free himself from the throng.” 


The prince of Wales did honour to the unparalleled good fortune that had 
placed such a pledge in his hands. He took good care not to treat his captive 
otherwise than as a king ; in his eyes that captive was the true king of 
France, and not John of Valois, as the English had been used to call him. It 
was of the last importance to the prince that John should be king in reality, 
so that the kingdom might seem itself taken captive in the person of its 
sovereign, and should ruin itself to ransom him. He waited on John at table, 


after the battle ; and when he made his entry into London, he set him on a 
tall white horse (an emblem of suzerainty), whilst he himself followed on a 
little black hackney. 


The English were not less courteous to the other prisoners. They had twice 
as many of them as there were men to guard them, and dismissed the 
greater part of them on parole, pledging them to come at Christmas, and 
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pay the enormous ransoms they set upon them. The prisoners were too good 
knights to fail. In this war between gentlemen, the worst that could happen 
to the beaten party was to go and take their part in the festivities of the 
victors, to hunt and joust in England, and enjoy the courtesy of the English ; 
a noble war, doubtless, which crushed none but the villein. 


Great was the dismay in Paris when the fugitives from Poitiers, with the ‘ 
dauphin at their head, brought news that there was no longer a king or 
barons in France, but all were killed or taken. i The English, who had 
withdrawn for a moment to secure the captives, would, doubtless, speedily 
return. This time it might be expected that they would take, not Calais, but 
Paris and the realm. « 


THE STATES-GENERAL OF 1356-1357 A.D. 


The king a captive, the nobles prisoners or destroyed — the people alone 
remained to save France. This younger member, disinherited in the political 
family of the Middle Ages, took in hand the government of the realm, now 
falling to pieces tlirough the incapacity of its elder brothers. It was not this 
one that had been vanquished at Crecy and Poitiers. These defeats, on the 
contrary, brought it forward, for it was evident that, scorned as it was by the 
nobility, at least it had not conducted itself worse, and perhaps even may 
have made a better show against the English archers than the knights. The 
people ruling — that was a novel and extraordinary thing. Nevertheless 


they were not, at least in their leaders, totally inexperienced in the conduct 
of affairs. Former progress had prepared them somewhat ; the common 
people were in parliament, the church, and the universities ; they had 
control of all commerce and had formed vast industrial coi-pora- tions. The 
clergy and commerce (which was soon to become the aristocracy of the 
third estate) both fui-nished a leader to the new movement started after the 
battle of Po/itiers — Robert Lecog, bishop of Laon and president of the 
parliament, and Etienne Marcel, provost of the merchants of Paris. 


Marcel’s first care at the news of the disaster was to finish the fortifications 
of the capital, to place cannon on them, and to barricade the streets. The 
dauphin Charles arrived ten days after the battle, but the people did not 
make much of this young prince. His conduct at Poitiers had been decidedly 
equivocal ; he had been one of the first to flee. He took the title of 
lieutenant of the king of France and convoked the states-general at Paris for 
the Languedo’il, at Toulouse for the Languedoc (October 17th, 1356). The 
assembly at Paris had eight hundred members, of which four hundred came 
from the cities and towns ; Marcel presided over the third estate and Robert 
Lecog over the clergy. The nobles were few in number ; their principal 
leader was John de Pecquigny, lord of Vermandois, and a friend of the king 
of Navarre. The three orders deliberated separately, but to bring unity into 
their actions nominated a mixed commission of eighty members. It 
formulated the wishes of the states-general and demanded for the reform of 
the kingdom the summons and trial, before judges nominated by the states- 
general, of the king’s chief officers of finance and justice, accused of having 
perverted and sold judgments; the deliverance of the king of Navarre ; the 
establishment of a council of four prelates, twelve lords, and twelve 
bourgeois elected by the states-general, without which the dauphin 


[1 The French left 11,000 dead on the field of battle. The English loss was 
but 2,500, and they made prisoners of 13 counts, 1 aichbiahop, 70 barons, 
and 2,000 armed men, not counting persons of less importance. ] 
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could give no orders and which would control the entire government. On 
these terms they granted the dauphin one and a half tenths for one year of 
the revenues of the three orders. In truth, by their revolutionary changes the 
people placed themselves on the throne and undertook the burden of public 
affairs and the public welfare. The states-general of the Languedoc, less 
radical, voted a levy of fifteen thousand men with the necessary money to 
maintain them. 


The dauphin would not listen to an agreement with these conditions. He 
played skilfully with the deputies of the third estate, in persuading them to 
consult their constituents once more, while he himself would go to ask help 
of his uncle the emperor of Germany. Charles IV was then putting forward 
his famous “golden bull” in the Diet of Nuremberg. The dauphin appeared 
there. He had strong hopes that on his return he would find the deputies 
dispersed and discouraged. Far from that, the provincial councils had 
reassembled, approved the measures of the states-general, and the whole 
country declared itself in the same fashion (1357). On the 3rd of March the 
dauphin was obliged to call a general assembly at the palace. The bishop of 
Laon acted as spokesman. He demanded that the prince dismiss twenty-two 
of his councillors or servitors and authorise the formation of a council of 
thirty-six members elected by the states-general ” to provide for the needs 
of the kingdom, and which everyone would be comjjelled to obey.” 
Commissioners at first had to be sent into all the provinces, but the states 
finally acquired the faculty of handling the government of its own creation 
by endowing itself with the power to meet twice a year without 
convocation. As to reforms, relating for the most part to finances and 
justice, the dauphin provided for them in the “grand ordinance of 
reformation.” By this memorable charter he promised to impose no taxes 
without the vote of the states-general, to divert no money from the treasury, 
and to leave the levy and expenditure of taxes to the states-general’s 
delegates, to make justice impartial and prompt, to sell judiciary offices no 
longer, and not to alter the coinage from a model which the provost of the 
merchants was to furnish. The right of seizure, forced loans, judgments by 
commissioners, and alienation of the crown domains were some of the 
abuses corrected by the ordinance which at the end declared the members of 
the states-general inviolable and authorised armed resistance to all illegal 
procedure. 


The popular government of 1357 unfortunately did not have in its bosom 
sufficient harmony, strength, and experience to maintain the important 
conquest the people had just made. Moreover its situation was one of the 
most difficult ; its credit was shaken by King John, who from his prison 
forbade the states-general to assemble and the people to pay the taxes they 
themselves had voted. The rural committees were in the most dei/lorable 
state. Overburdened by taxes, by the heavy ransoms which their captive 
lords extracted by torture, the peasants could no longer cultivate a land that 
had moreover been ravaged in the war. They developed into vagabonds and 
preferred to become the accomplices rather than victims of the bands of 
discharged soldiers from every country, which the war had left upon French 
soil./ 


In the fourteenth century the name brigand was given to this licensed 
soldiery, nearly all of whom, as we are aware, fought on foot, and were, as a 
general rule, but slenderly equipped ; they carried, as a part of their 
equipment, a small fine coat of mail, which took its name of brigantine 
from them. The pay of the mercenaries being stopped in time of truce or 
between the different expeditions, they turned to the daily practice of rapine 
and 
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plunder for their means of subsistence, which brought them in more than 
their pay. A crowd of adventurers and loafers joined forces with them, 
among the number being many noblemen. As to the rest, the following 
passage from Froissart? sets forth vividly the methods by which the 
brigands carried on their terrible profession : 


“And the poor brigands always succeeded in sacking and pillaging towns 
and castles, and got thence such wealth as was marvellous, and some of 
them became rich, especially those who had made themselves leaders and 
captains of other brigands ; there were among them some who even had as 
much as forty thousand crowns. Indeed and in truth right marvellous were 


the things they did. When — and this happened very frequently — they 
espied a large town or a fine castle, distant a day’s journey or two, twenty or 
thirty brigands would band themselves together and travel night or day by 
secret ways, and just as day broke they would enter the town or castle they 
had descried and set fire to a house. The townspeople, fearing that an army 
of a thousand warriors had come to burn their town, escaped each as best he 
might, and the brigands sacked houses, coffers, and libraries, seizing 
whatsoever they could find and departing laden with booty.” 


In spite of such horrors no profession was more lucrative or held in greater 
honour in the fourteenth century than that of the brigand. Even royalty, 
whose duty it was to protect the peasants, showed itself eager to make 
advances to the brigands and to reward their strange exploits. Philip of 
Valois proposed to Cro-quart, the famous chief of the brigands settled in 
Brittany, to knight him, marry him well, and pay him an annual income of 
two thousand pounds, if he would place himself at his disposal. This same 
king, hearing of the extraordinary cleverness by which one Bacon, a 
brigand who harassed Languedoc, had surprised the castle of Chambon in 
the Limousin, wished to keep by his side so daring and crafty a captain ; so 
he made him his sergeant-at-arms and loaded him with honours. Too often 
the kings did not even attempt to protect the unhappy victims of the 
brigands. On the contrary they helped to complete the ruin of the peasants 
by authorising the abuse of le droit de prise (the right of seizure), and above 
all by arbitrarily raising or lowering the money standard, according to 
whether the question was one of levying taxes or of paying debts. ^ 


-C^ 


THE DAUPHIN REPUDIATES THE GRANDE ORDONNANCE (1358 
A.D.) 


Under such existing conditions the dauphin believed himself powerful 
enough to declare that he would no longer tolerate trustees. February 8th, 
1358, he revoked the grande ordonnance, and thus destroyed the popular 


government. This was a complete rupture with the states-general and the 
resumption of absolute power by the crown. 
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Against the dauphin the people called Charles of Navarre, who was dragged 
from his prison. This ambitious prince, skilful and eloquent, became the 
orator of the market-places, promising to defend the country and letting it 
be understood that he was not without some claim to the throne of France. 
The dauphin hoped to balance this new kind of influence with the same 
means. He went to the Pr/-aux-Clercs; and Paris, as if by a magical 
transformation, suddenly beheld herself in the midst of the Middle Ages 
adomed with two forums. But the dauphin lost again, by his unfortunate 
alteration in the coinage, the sole means indeed of raising money without 
calling the states-general together. Marcel had armed the bourgeoisie at 
once and given them, as a rallying sign, caps part red and part blue. At the 
head of a company of this militia he made his way into the dauphin’s 
palace, and had the marshals of Champagne and Normandy, the two 
principal officials, put to death ; with his own hand he placed the red and 
blue cap upon the prince’s head as a pledge of security and said to him, as 
the two bodies were thrown to the crowd, ” I demand that you sanction the 
deaths of these traitors, for it is bj^ the will of the people that this has been 
done” — of a small portion of the people, it might be added — the Parisian 
bourgeoisie (1358). 


Indeed, the further they went the more the revolution they undertook lost its 
general character. The provincial deputies separated from their constituents 
lost their enthusiasm, while the commune of Paris, never away from their 
own hearths, remained numerous, ardent, and popular. The states-general, 
jealous of the commune’s influence, permitted itself in part to be removed 
to Compiegne by the dauphin. The nobles gathered about the prince. He had 
seven thousand lances Avith whom he lived freely on the country between 
the Seine and the Marne, ravaging the whole land as far as Paris, which was 


suffering from famine. This maddened the peasantry of the Beauvoisis, of 
Brie, of Valois, Laon, and Soissons./ 


THE JACQUERIE (1358 A.D.) 


It is quite unnecessary to lay stress upon the sufferings of the villeins here. 
The days were no more, as we have seen, when the lords of the manor, 
although they considered themselves of different clay from their serfs, 
defended them at the peril of their lives. Of the feudal institutions, nothing 
remained but the oppression. Ruined by the love of luxury, by gambling, by 
debauchery, by the necessity of paying a heavy ransom — preferring to run 
into debt rather than to impose privations upon themselves, and to wrest 
from those around them by means of blows, imprisonment, or the pillory 
the miserable savings they had laid by for bad times rather than to pay their 
debts, which would have prevented their contracting new ones — they used 
and abused the right to command so far as to make all testaments, all 
marrying, on their estates, dependent on their express permission. They 
even scoffed at their victims, giving them the name of ” Jacques 
Bonhomme ” in derision, on account of their awkwardness in carrying 
weapons, and of their patience in enduring all things. ” Save a villain from 
hanging, he’ll cut your throat ; show a villain the steel, and he kneels,” says 
a proverb of these times (Oignez vilain, il vous poindra : poignez vilain, il 
vous oindra). 


To these permanent, and in some respects regular evils, aggravated still 
more by the caprices, the exactions of the kings, or at least, of their officers, 
were added, to render them more intolerable, the accidental evils of life and 
war. A series of bad years had brought famine and the plague. The 
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Navarrese of Philip of Longueville, the brigands of James Pipes, and other 


generals devastated all that the English had spared, and that a few only too 
uncommon inhabitants had not allowed to lie fallow. The Navarrese, the 


brigands, and the English inspired them with such terror that the unhappy- 
villeins would leave their dwellings and fields, spend the nights on the 
islands or in boats moored in the middle of the river, and place one of their 
number in the church belfry in order that he might ring the tocsin, while 
they hid themselves in the bowels of the earth, in those subterranean places 
which were still to be found in the eighteenth century, along the Somme, 
from Peronne to its mouth. 


Thus the hardships which nature and warfare imposed upon those living in 
country places made them more sensitive to those which their masters, if 
better advised or more humane, might have spared them. Their original 
devotedness had disappeared, as had their protection, of which they were no 
longer the object, and given place to muttered imprecations, to a vague and 
far-away desire to shake off the yoke. The hatred increased every day, but it 
still resembled a fire smouldering beneath the ashes. In order that it should 
burst forth, change into violence and activity, it was only necessary that a 
new exigency, a lesser one perhaps than many others to which they were 
subject, but more startling to their simple good sense, should arise in some 
wise to place the weapons in their hands. The occasion for movement was 
the fifth article of the ordinance, issued at Compiegne, which enjoined all 
those whom it might concern to put the strongholds in a state of defence at 
their own cost and expense. They whom it concerned were the unfortunate 
peasants, who were thus forced to pay for out of their savings, and to 
rebuild with their own hands, those citadels which when restored would 
make the oppression more intolerable than ever. This it is that caused a 
contemporary to say that the rebellion began with a protest against 
injustice.* 


About a hundred of the peasants met at Clermont first, and raised the cry of 
” Death to gentlemen ! ” They elected a leader, called William Karl, or 
Callet, and rushed to the attack and destriiction of the houses of the nobles. 
These hundreds soon swelled to thousands, and there was no excess of 
which they were not guilty : they slew the nobles themselves, with their 
wives and children, first treating the women with ever)- indignity, their 
avowed purpose being to extinguish the race. They roasted a noble be-fore 
the eyes of his family, and sought to make its members eat the flesh of the 


victim. Saracen or Christian, says Froissart,? never committed such 
iniquities. 


There remains a doubt as to how far the townsfolk may have excited their 
rustic brethren to this revolt ; but it does not appear that any great town 
made common cause with them. They were repulsed from Compiegne, 
though they entered Senlis. Marcel endeavoured to make use of the Jacques 
in humbling the noblesse and destroying their strongholds, without the 
infamy of outraging women and slaying children. But whiLst Marcel was 
politic enough to make this attempt, the king of Navarre could not but 
sympathise with the noblesse, and fly to their aid. The Jacques, knowing his 
liberal reputation, were inclined to negotiate with him, which enabled the 
king of Navarre to entice the chief and some of his ofiicers to parley. While 
thus engaged, they were surprised, bound, and decapitated. This is not the 
last instance of a magnate betraying those who trusted, and massacring 
those who could have best supported him. Charles afterwards attacked the 
army of Jacques, and slew three thousand of them. 
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The regent, after holding the estates of Champagne and Vermandois, and 
procuring their adhesion, took his principal military post at Meaux in order 
to straiten Paris. To this place not only did his troops repair, but the ladies of 
the court — the duchesses of Normandy and Orleans, as well as the wives 
of the noblesse — betook themselves to Meaux as to a place of safety. The 
market of this town, surrounded by walls and by water, had been rendered a 
fortress by the regent. The Jacques attacked the town, in concert with a few 
Parisians, and easily made themselves masters of all save the market. The 
count of Foix, and the captal De Buch, Gascon nobles, were returning from 
a campaign with the Teutonic knights of Prussia against the pagans, when 
they heard of the peril of the noble ladies at Meaux. Though the captal was 
a subject of King Edward, he nevertheless flew with De Foix to the rescue 
of the three hundred ladies menaced by the Jacques ; and these were routed 
and driven into the Maine with great slaughter. The victors of Meaux then 


THE BABYLONIAN YEAR 


The Babylonian year, according to Eduard Meyer, consisted of simple lunar 
months (twenty-nine or thirty days), which, as with the Greeks and the 
Mohammedans, was determined by the course of the moon itself. 


To make this year coincide with the course of the sun, an extra month was 
intercalated ; in olden times this seems to have been done after the first or 
the sixth month. 


This year, with the names of its months, was adopted by the Jews at the 
time of the Exile, and is still in use with them. The commencement of their 
year (Nisan) falls at the time of the spring equinox. The Babylonians had no 
continuous chronology ; they dated according to the years of tlie kings, or, 
rather, they marked the year according to any important event which took 
place in it. Thus we see dates like ” on the 30th Adar in the Sixth year after 
the conquest of Nisin by King Rim-Sin.” 


Later on in Babylon, and also in Assyria, they reckoned simply the years of 
the kings, from the day of their accession to the throne. The remainder of 
the year, in the course of which the predecessor had died, was therefore 
considered the first part of the first year of the new reign, and was very 
often called ” the beginning of the reign ” of the king in question. 


Chronological calculations were reckoned from tlie same starting-point as 
in Egypt. They reckon the calendar year in which a king comes to the 
throne as his first year, and hence his death takes place in tlie first year of 
his successor. This is the method of the Ptolemaic canon, one of the most 
important chronological monuments of antiquity. It is tlie list beginning 
with Nabonassar (about 747 B.C.) of the native and Persian kings of 
Babylonia, to which the Egyptian rulers up to Alexander are added. It is an 
addition to the astronomical work of Ptolemy, and was intended to throw 
light on the passages relating to the Babylonian, and later on to the 
Alexandrian chronological methods. It is authentic, and is confirmed by the 
monuments. Yet, in using the same, it must be recollected that all dates of 


attacked Senlis ; there the citizens and Jacques fought together, and made a 
most obstinate resistance. But the nobles, reinforced by knights and nobles 
from Brabant, Hainault, and the Gascon hordes, annihilated the peasantry, 
notwithstanding their numbers ; and the insurrection of the Jacques was 
drowned in blood. ^ 


DEATH OP MARCEL 


The effects of the Jacquerie reached Marcel; discord appeared in the 
commune. Obliged to seek outside help, the provost of the merchants called 
upon the king of Navarre and agreed to pi-epare the way for him to the 
throne of France. On the night of July 31st, 1358, as Marcel was changing 
the guard at the Porte St. Denis through which Charles of Navarre was to 
enter, he was massacred, together with those who were with him, by the 
alderman, John Maillart, who had discovered the plot.^ The dauphin 
returned to Paris witli an army and had Marcel’s chief companions 
decapitated or exiled./ 


It is necessary to dwell upon the memorable part played by Etienne Marcel 
and the municipality of Paris in the political and social crisis which 
followed the disaster of Poitiers and the captivity of King John. In the 
middle of this fourteenth century, so uncivilised and sombre, a man 
appeared who, by wonderful instinct, laid down and nearly succeeded in 
obtaining the adoption of the essential principles on which modern society 
is founded ; that is, the government of the country by elected 
representatives, taxes voted by the representatives of the taxpayers, the 
abolition of privileges founded upon right of birth, the extension of political 
rights to all citizens, 


[‘ Maillart entered into communication with two leaders of the dauphin’s 
party, P/pin des Essarts and John de Charny. All three with their men “came 
properly armed, a little before midnight, to the porte St. Denis, where they 
found the provost of the merchants with the keys of the gate in his hand. 
Upon this, John Maillart said to him, calling him by his name, ‘ fetienne, 
what do you do here at this time of night 1 ‘ The provost replied, ‘ John, 
why do you ask it ? I am here to take care of, and to guard the city, of which 


I have the government.’ ‘By God,’ answered John, ‘ things shall not go on 
so : you are not here at this hour for any good, which I will now show you,’ 
addressing himself to those near him; ‘for see how he has got the keys of 
the gate in his hand, to betray the city.’ The provost said, ‘ John, you lie.’ 
John replied, ‘ It is you, Etienne, who lie ‘ ; and rushing on him, cried to his 
people, ‘ Kill them, kill them : now strike home, for they are all traitors.’ 
There was a very great bustle ; and the provost would gladly have escaped, 
but John struck him such a blow witli his axe on the head, that he felled him 
to the ground, although he was his comrade, and never left him until he had 
killed him. Six others, who were present, were also killed ; the remainder 
were carried to prison. They then put themselves in motion, and awakened 
everyone in the different streets of Pans.” 9} 
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and the subordination of traditional sovereignty to that external sovereign 
known as the nation. Marcel was that man. 


Doubtless there are blots in Marcel’s life. His siding with the Jacques is to 
be reproached against him as well as his friendship with the king of 
Navarre, ” the third aspirant in the midst of the rival ambitions of France 
and England.” But it was a question of putting down an absolute, unlimited 
power. If the aim is the entire remodelling of the organisation of society, 
when the end in view is the high ambition of snatching the direction of 
public affairs from the hands of an entire class, history shows that such 
objects have never been reached without bloodshed. When, four centuries 
later, the substitution of a representative government for a monarchy 
founded upon divine right caused so many heads to fall and entailed so 
much agony, is it to be wondered at that the revolution undertaken by 
Marcel should follow the same course and suffer the same fate ? After all, if 
the bold provost shed the blood of his adversaries, he was playing a losing 
game, and staking his own life against the dominion of the nobility. Which 
is the more illustrious victim, the marshal or himself? Which executioner 
should be blamed ? Marcel failed apparently, because the time was not yet 


ripe ; he had, by a great bound into the future, put himself ahead of his 
epoch. But he threw an external lustre over the provosts of Paris, and as an 
eminent historian said, when he demanded that statues should be raised in 
memory of Marcel, “he is the greatest personage of the fourteenth 
century.”* 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS ; EDWARD IN FRANCE (1359 A.D.) 


The dauphin had returned to Paris, but the state of the kingdom seemed 
desperate. People, however, spoke of peace. Weary of the sumptuous 
hospitality he had received at Windsor, John had treated with the king of 
England. He had abandoned to him the shores of the Channel, that is to say 
Calais, Montreuil, Boulogne, Ponthieu, and Normandy; the whole of 
Aquitaine, which included Gascony, Bordelais, Agenois, Quercy, Perigord, 
the Limousin, Poitou, Saintonge, and Aunis ; also Touraine and Anjou ; and 
besides this four million gold crowns for the king’s personal ransom. It was 
the greatest and best part of France, including the entrances to all the rivers. 
When the treaty was brought to Paris the dauphin refused to execute it, and 
to strengthen himself for the contest with his father called, at Paris on the 
19th of May, 1359, the semblance of an assembly of the three orders, which 
rejected the shameful terms and added that King John must stay in England 
until it pleased God to show him the way out. 


Five months after, October 28th, 1359, Edward landed at Calais with his 
four sons, the most powerful lords of his kingdom, six thousand coats of 
iron armour, six thousand carts loaded with ammunition, ovens, mills, 
forges, tents — everything necessary to live comfortably, even to falcons 
and hunting-packs, and skiffs of rough hides for fishing. ” There was such a 
multitude of armed men that all the country was covered, and so richly 
armed and bedecked that it was a marvel and great joy to see their shining 
armour, waving banners, and arranged contests. And again there were five 
hundred pages with shovels and picks who went before the wagons and 
opened the way and cut the thorns and the bushes to make the transport 
easier.” 


The weather did not favour the expedition, for it rained incessantly. On the 
30th of November, the English arrived before Rheims. John de Craon the 


archbishop shut the gates upon them and valiantly repulsed all their attacks. 
Edward had announced a long time before that he wished to 
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be crowned there. He passed some weeks before its walls, unable to take it 
by storm, but hoping each day that he would be attacked and win a great 
battle as Crecy and Poitiers. Finally, nobody appearing, he turned back, 
going leisurely across country to Chalons, Bar-le-Duc, Troyes, and 
Tonnerre ; the duke of Burgundy obtained from the pillage some two 
hundred thousand gold crowns. Then Edward marched straight towards 
Paris, and established himself about two leagues from the town at Bourg-la- 
Reine. The English heralds approached to offer battle to the dauphin, who 
refused it. A knight of the enemy. Sir Walter Manny, advanced to the very 
ramparts, seeking for single combat, but Charles expressly forbade his 
warriors to go outside the barriers. He wanted none of this war as the nobles 
were conducting it at present. 


And so the citizens shut up in their towns and the nobles in their castles let 
pass the storm which could not reach them behind their walls. Everything 
fell upon the peasants, who dared not even defend themselves. But misery 
finally gave them courage and despair brought them strength. They came to 
dare to look in the face the iron-sheathed men before whom they used to 
tremble, and at several points the foreign aggressor began to meet with local 
popular resistance, more dangerous for him than the great battles of the 
feudal princes. Edward himself wearied of this inert but invincible 
resistance. It was said that the English king and his followers making their 
way, weary and discouraged across the plains of Beauce, encountered a 
terrific storm which seemed a warning from heaven, and that the king made 
a vow before Notre Dame de Chartres, to do all he could to re-establish 
peace between the two nations. The king’s heart had not been turned 
suddenly by the storm ; it was the fatigues of a war that was bringing no 
glory, for there were no battles and no booty, because everything had been 
captured or hidden in the fortresses. 


A French Paob, Fourteenth Century 


The Story of Le Grand FerrS 


One of the most curious incidents of this popular resistance is thus 
described by a chronicler of the age, the continuator of Nangis, in language 
not without charm in spite of many Latin barbarisms. ‘ 


There was one strong enough place, in a little Longueil village, close to 
Compiegne. The inhabitants, seeing they would be in great peril if the 
enemy should take possession of it, demanded of their ruling lord, and of 
the abbe of St. Corneille whose serfs they were, permission to fortify their 
village. After having obtained this, they collected provisions and arms, 
chose for captain a fine strong man named Guillaume des Alouettes from 
among themselves, and swore to defend their town with their last breath. 
When this was done and became known, many hastened from neighbouring 
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villages for protection. The captain had for servant a man as brave as he 
was tall and strong, known as ” Le Grand Ferre ” {Magnus Ferratus). In 
spite of his huge size and strength Le Grand Ferr6 had a very poor opinion 
of himself, and the captain could do with him what he liked. 


There were about two hundred of them, all labourers and accustomed to 
gain a scanty livelihood with their hands. The English, who occupied a 
strong position near Creil, on learning of these preparations for defence, 
were filled with scorn for such wretched people. ” Let us drive the villagers 
out,” they said, ” the place is good and strong and we will occupy it.” And 
they prepared to do as they said. Two hundred English marched thither. 


Watch was not well kept ; even the gates were open, and the enemy entered 
boisterously. At the noise they made those in the houses rushed to the 
windows, and seeing so many armed men were overcome by fright. The 
captain finally appeared with some of his men, and began to strike the 
English bravely, but was soon surrounded and mortally wounded. At this 
misfortune the others including Le Grand Ferr^ said among themselves, 
“Let us go down and sell our lives dearly, for we may expect no mercy.” So 
they collected together and suddenly appearing from different directions 
threw themselves with redoubled blows upon the English ; they struck as if 
thresh-ing wheat on the barn floor. Arms were raised and lowered and at 
each blow an Englishman fell. 


When Le Grand Ferr‘ reached the side of his dying captain, his grief 
overcame him and he threw himself furiously upon the enemy. As he was 
head and soldiers above his companions they could see him wielding his 
axe, striking and redoubling his blows, none of which missed a victim. 
Helmets were broken, skulls split, and arms cut off. In a short time there 
was a Clear space around him, for he had killed eighteen and wounded 
many more. His encouraged comrades did marvels, and the English quit the 
affair and took to flight. Some jumped into the moat and were drowned, 
others flung themselves against the gates ; but blows rained upon them 
thick and fast. Le Grand Ferr‘, reaching the middle of the street where the 
enemy had planted its standard, killed the bearer, and seizing the flag told 
one of his own men to go and throw it into the moat. The man however 
pointed with terror to the still thick mass of English. ” Follow me,” called 
out Le Grand Ferr^, and seizing his great axe in both hands he struck right 
and left, till he made a path to the moat where the others threw the enemy’s 
ensign into the mud. Le Grand Ferre stopped a moment for breath, but 
returned at once to what remained of the English. Only a very few of those 
who came to perform this deed escaped, thanks to God and Le Grand Ferrd, 
who killed that day more than forty of them. 


The English were very angry and disturbed to see so many of their brave 
soldiers perish at the hands of these peasants. The next day they returned in 
greater numbers, but the people of Longueil no longer feared them. They 
went forth to meet the enemy, Le Grand Ferre at their head. And when the 
enemy saw him and felt the weight of his arm and his iron axe, they wished 


they had never come that way. They could not get back so fast that many 
were not mortally wounded, killed, or taken prisoners, and among these 
were some men of high lineage. If tlie folk of Longueil had consented to 
ransom them as tlie nobles do among themselves, they would have been 
very rich. But they would not hear of this and killed their captives, saying 
that in this way the enemy would do no more harm. 


In this last struggle the fighting was very hard and Le Grand Ferre became 
much exhausted. He drank quantities of cold water and was almost 
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immediately seized with a fever. He managed to get back to the village to 
liis cottage and went to bed, but keeping close to him his good axe, an iron 
axe so heavy that a man of ordinary strength could scarcely lift it from the 
ground with both hands. The English learned with joy that Le Grand Ferre 
was ill, and without giving him time to recover despatched twelve soldiers 
with orders to kill him. His wife saw them from afar and cried to him, ” Oh, 
my poor Ferre, here come the English, what will you do ? ” He forgot his 
illness, and got up quietly. Taking his heavy axe he strode into his yard. 
When they entered, “Ah, brigands,” he cried, “you come to take me in my 
bed, but you don’t know me.” He placed his back to the wall so as not to be 
surrounded, and swinging his axe brought his assailants face to face with 
death. Of the twelve he killed five and put the rest to flight. Le Grand Ferre 
returned to his bed, but he had again overheated himself in dealing so many 
blows and drank more cold water. The violence of the fever redoubled, and 
a few days later, having received the saci’aments, he passed away. Le Grand 
Ferre was buried in the village cemetery. All his companions, the whole 
countryside in fact, mourned his loss ; for with him alive the English would 
never have dared approach. (^ 


One feels, in the wealth of detail into which the chronicler enters, the 
sympathy of the old monk for the poor peasants. In the depths of the 
monasteries were narrated their valiant deeds against the pillagers of 
churches ; these are told much more frequently in village companies. The 
tales spread slowly but went far. Little by little the foundations of hatred for 
the foreigner were laid in the hearts of the people, and a love of country 
whose fiercest outburst is found in Joan of Arc. 


THE TREATY OF BRETIGNY (1360 A.D.) 


The dauphin was still more anxious to send the English home because ” 
France was in its last throes, and for so little as its woes might last it might 
perish.” A conference was opened at Bretigny, near Chartres, the 1st of 
May, 1360. The English negotiators demanded in the first place the whole 
crown of France ; then they limited themselves to what had belonged to the 
Plantagenets ; finally Edward II contented himself with the duchy of 
Aquitaine and all its dependencies (Gascony, Poitou, Saintonge, Aunis, 
Agenois, Perigord, the Limousin, Quercy, Rouergue, and Angoumois), 
ceded in independent sovereignty, and Calais with the counties of Ponthieu 
and Guines, also the viscounty of Monti-euil. Thus ended the first period of 
the Hundred Years’ War. The king’s ransom was fixed at three million gold 
crowns ; ^ in guarantee for which sum John had to leave in Edward’s hands 
a certain number of hostages taken from the highest nobles and richest 
bourgeoisie of the land. Edward carried them with him across Normandy, 
which he harassed once more, in order to embark at Honfleur, the Havre of 
that day. The provinces promised to the king of England were given up, 
despite the protests against this pretended restitution by the great majority 
who said, with the inhabitants of La Rochelle, “We will acknowledge the 
English with our lips, but never with our hearts.” For a whole year they 
refused to open their gates to the English. 


At Abbeville things went still better. When the patriotic citizens saw in their 
streets the soldiers who for fifteen years had trampled France 


[‘According to Leber,™ the king’s ransom would equal 247,500,000 
modem francs; and he adds : ” This sum, enormous as it is, cannot equal the 
total of the single ransoms that went out of the country during this reign.” ] 
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under foot, they were unable to restrain themselves ; secret meetings were 
held ; then a riot broke out which was quickly suppressed, but not before a 
rich citizen, Ringois, was captured. The English commandant used, 
however, moderation and offered Ringois his liberty on sole-condition that 
he would take the oath of allegiance to Edward III. Ringois refused. They 
took him to Dover, threatening him this time with death if he were 
obstinate, but he jDcrsisted. They brought him even to the platform of the 
fortress and showed him the furthermost j^arapet with the sea beating 
furiously at its feet ; if he said one word he would be saved. He still refused 
and the guard threw him off. 


There still remained to find the money for the first payment of the ransom, 
and it was obtained by a shameful expedient. “The king of France,” says 
Matteo VillaniS’ the historian, ” sold his flesh and blood.” For 600,000 
florins he bestowed his daughter Isabella, then only eleven years of age, on 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti, the son of the fiercest tyrant in Italy, who hunted 
men in the streets of his capital and threw them living into the flames. 
Thanks to this money the king left Calais on the 25th of October, 


1360. 


THE LAST YEARS OF KING JOHN (1360-1364 A.D.) 


The 5th of December following we find an ordinance by which John 
announces, in spite of the great compassion he has for his people, the levy 
of a new tax on all merchandise sold or exported, on salt and on wine, in 
return for which he promises henceforth good and loyal justice to all, to put 
nothing but undebased coin into circulation, and to abolish the right of 
seizure and other abuses that fell so heavily upon the poor people. These 
promises did not deceive any more than the taxes profited them. What could 


be produced in a country ceaselessly ravaged by large .forces and desolated 
by frequent appearances of the black death ? It became necessary to fall 
back on other resources — loans, the revocation of all donations made by 
kings since Philip the Fair, and giving the Jews considerable privileges in 
matters of finance. With the money thus procured what did the king do? Did 
he use it to break up those bands of brigands, marauders, and tard venues 
that had just (1362) captured and killed the constable James de Bourbon at 
Brignais near Lyons? He made little journeys at great expense, travelling 
from town to town to take possession of the rich heritage of the Capetian 
house of Burgundy, which the death of Philip de Rouvre had recently 
placed in his hands. From there he journeyed down to Avignon where he 
spent six months in feasting, and planning a marriage with the famous 
queen Joanna of Naples. The pope, who had already been twice ransomed 
from the great companies, made John a proposition capable of appealing to 
his adventurous imagination — to form all these warrior bands into a 
crusade, which would rid France of them, and at the same time win glory 
for himself. It is not impossible that John would have embarked on this rash 
enterprise had he not learned that one of his sons, the duke of Anjou, had 
escaped from the English, by whom he was held in hostage. John felt for his 
son to do a thing like this was a slight on royal honour, and resolved to go 
himself to replace the fugitive. He thus escaped in a chivalrous manner 
from his embarrassing position and the sight of France’s misery. A part of 
the winter was spent in London, “in great rejoicings and recreations,” says 
Froissart,*/ “in dinners, suppers, and other fashions.” These fetes and great 
repasts killed him ; he died in London, April 8th, 1364, at the age of forty- 
four.’ 
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Towards the end of 1361 the young duke Philip de Rouvre of Burgundy 
expired, leaving no issue ; his marriage with the young heiress of Flanders 
not having been consummated. The duke possessed not only Burgundy, but 
Franche-Corat’, Champagne, Artois, and Boulogne. An ancestor of Duke 
Philip had three daughters, to whom the succession now reverted. The 
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the Egyptian ’vague” year (and the Egyptian months) are reduced. 
Therefore the first year of the Nabonassar era begins on the 1st Tehuti, the 
26th February, 747 B.C. 


In Assyria there is also a second and far more common form of specify-ing 
the years. Since a very early date (as far back as the fourteenth century) it 
was customary to name the year after some high official. The year, as such, 
is called limmu, ” eponymic year.” Of course, they had continuous lists of 
these eponyms ; and we have recovered several fragments. The lists for the 
years 893 to QQQ are complete, and with fragments we can go still farther 
back. The kings frequently used this system, and private persons regularly 
used this eponym. 


Some copies of the lists contain accounts of the changes of reigns, and give 
short statements of important internal and external events of the particular 
years. Thus an eclipse of the sun June 15, 763 B.C., mentioned therein can 
be astronomically fixed, and the dates arrived at thereby concur exactly 
with the accounts of the Ptolemaic canon. The chronological history of this 
epocli is tlierefore perfectly determined.e 


THE BABYLONIAN DAY AND ITS DIVISION INTO HOURS 


This being the Babylonian method of reckoning dates, it is interesting to 
note on what plan they subdivided the day. Investigations were made in this 
line by that indefatigable Irishman, Edward Hincks, from whose article ” 
On the Assyrio-Babylonian Measures of Time,” in the Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy“ we quote. o 


I begin with the day and its divisions. 


Our knowledge on this subject is mainly derived from a tablet in the British 
Museum, marked K. 15. A paper of mine was read before the Royal Irish 
Academy in 1854, and was published in the twenty-third volume of the 
Transactions in which this tablet was discussed. As that paper contained 


eldest had been Marguerite, the unfortunate queen of Louis Hutin, whose 
daughter, married to the king of Navarre, had conveyed to the representative 
of that family the best right to the Burgundian succession. King John, 
descended from the second sister, would admit no right to the king of 
Navarre, nor yet to the count of Bar, descended from the third sister. He 
pleaded that he was nearer of kin than Charles of Navarre to the duke just 
deceased; and thus made use of the same claim to Burgundy that Edward III 
had done to France. John hastened to Dijon and installed himself there as 
duke, taking a solemn oath to respect all the privileges and rights of the 
duchy. Artois and Franche-Comte returned to the duchess-dowager of 
Flanders. John had no intention of uniting Burgundy to the crown, which he 
well knew would displease the Burgundians, accustomed from time 
immemorial to their native dukes and provincial independence. He 
therefore, in 1363, gave the duchy of Burgundy to his youngest son, Philip, 
who had been constantly by his side during the battle of Poitiers and his 
subsequent captivity. King John, indeed, assigned this reason for the gift. It 
was fully acquiesced in by John’s successor ; and thus was founded that 
brilliant house of the dukes of Burgundy of the second race, which reigned 
from the Schelde to the Alps, and overshadowed and endangered the 
monarchy of France itself, ^j 


CHARLES THE WISE (1364-1380 A. D.) 


Charles V was seven-and-twenty when he began to reign, and if he had 
followed the example of his father, he would have played the part of feudal 
king and fighting cavalier, as that for which he was ordained. But the young 
monarch saw that France had need of other defenders than feudal kings and 
fighting cavaliers. It needed a clear eye and a steady hand — a man at the 
helm, not a gilt figure at the prow ; for never was there a time when the 
vessel of the state seemed in such danger. There was a whole people to feed 
and satisfy — rebellious vassals to reclaim — an open foe to guard against 
— riotous bands in the very heart of the kingdom to be discomfited ; and 
for all this he had an empty treasury, a discontented parliament, ambitious 
communes, and a disunited nobility. But the French heart of courage and 
chivalrous spirit of loyalty was still entire. 


Charles was weak in body, and over him hung the sentence of death passed 
on him by the physicians in his youth. Charles the Bad, it was said, in return 
for his arrest at Rouen, had poisoned the dauphin’s food.“ The prince 
escaped destruction by the opening of a perpetual wound in his left arm. ” 
Whenever the sore heals over,” the doctors said, ” the dauphin must die.” 
This issue was probably only a sign of a feeble constitution, but it silenced 
the sneers of his enemies, who were not accustomed to see a king except in 
armour ; it doubled the respect of the few discerning potentates of the time, 
who began to perceive that a cabinet might be quite as great 


[1 This famous house consisted of but four dukes : Philip the Bold, 1363 ; 
John the Fearless, 1404 ; Philip the Good, 1419; and Charles the Bold (le 
temeraire}, 1467-1477. | 


[2 This story is related by Froissart ?, but, as Martin ^ says, “the fact is 
more than doubtful.” Charles’ biographer, Christine de Pisan,/> is unable to 
give the cause of the king’s constitutional weakness. ] 
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a scene of glory as a field of battle. Edward III said he was never so resisted 
in open fight, as by the calm, sagacious councillor who had never drawn a 
sword. Before the first year was over all men perceived that things were 
greatly changed. There were no tournaments at the Louvre — no feasts at 
the palace. The king lived like an anchorite, except on state occasions, when 
he outshone the magnificence of oriental princes ; and paid his men-at- 


arms their wages, and granted privileges to the trading towns, and did not 
increase a single tax ! People must have grown ashamed of sustaining the 
cause of Charles the Bad against so true a Frenchman and gracious a king 
as Charles the Wise ; yet the war continued.” 


Charles V at first made use of the help of his brothers, committing to their 
hands the provinces most remote Jj from the centre, Languedoc to the duke 
Aj of Anjou, and Burgundy to Philip the Bold. He himself attended only to 
the centre ; but he needed an arm — a sword. There was then hardly any 
military spirit except among the Bretons and the Gascons. The king 
attached to him a brave Breton of Dinan, the sieur Du Guesclin, whom he 
had himself seen at the siege of Melun, and who had been fighting for 
France for some years. « 


Early Exploits of Bertrand du Guesclin 


The childhood of Bertrand du Guesclin offers some striking peculiarities. 
Chables V His ugliness, his deformity, and his 


rough, wild bearing had won for him the dislike of his family ; the harsh 
treatment he endured only served to embitter his chai-acter. Armed with a 
stick, which he invariably carried, young Bertrand was a great trouble to his 
mother, and the terror of all the children in the neighbourhood. He could not 
be taught to read. “He knew nothing of letters,” says a chronicle, ” and no 
masters could ever be found from whom he was willing to learn ; but he 
always wanted to strike and beat them.” 


One fine day, being then about sixteen or seventeen years of age, Bertrand 
escaped from his father’s house, which to his youthful ardour felt like a 
prison, and went off in triumph to Rennes to wrestle with a young Breton, 
already made proud by having overcome twelve adversaries; and soon 
afterwards Rennes beheld him again victorious in a solemn tournament, and 
from that time everyone who knew him, even his parents, understood that 
Bertrand had a great future before him. The war between Charles of Blois 
and John de Montfort, the two claimants of the duchy of Brittany, afforded 
Bertrand a favourable opportunity for distinguishing himself ; he took the 
side of Charles of Blois, whose cause appeared to him more French than 
that of his rival, and the walls of Vannes, Fougeray, and Rennes were 
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ill turns witnesses of his extraordinary valour. Charles of Blois, to show his 
gratitude, presented him with the valuable domain of La Roche d’ Airien or 
De Rieu. In 1359 Bertrand compelled the duke of Lancaster to raise the 
siege of Dinan. His battle-cry was, “Notre Dame, Guesclin. Guesclin ! ” 
When in battle, this name rang in the ears of the English ; it had the effect 
of a clap of thunder, and even the bravest trembled before such an enemy. 
The most careful and complete investigations have not enabled the learned 
to state the precise date when Bertrand entered the service of the king of 
France ; it is not certain whether it was to King John or to the dauphin that 
he first offered the support of his valour. But at least we know that in 1361 
he was already in the royal pay, and that he was in command of a company 
of men-at-arms and archers ; this fact is proved by a discharge signed at 
Paris by Du Guesclin, and preserved amongst the registers of the court of 
exchequer. 


Some authors say that the governorship of Pontorson was given to Du 
Guesclin as a mark of special favour. Whilst fighting for the glory of the 
lilies of France, the Bre-ton warrior by no means forgot the interests of 
Charles of Blois, his natural sovereign ; thus, after driving the English out 
of Normandy, he marched to the siege of Bdcherel and routed De 
Montfort’s troojjs. It must have been about this time that his marriage took 
place with 


Tiphaine or Thi\phaiue Raguenel, a rich heiress who, if we are to believe 
the traditions of the fourteenth century, foretold future events. The date of 
this marriage is one of the points of uncertainty in the history of Bertrand.o 


The new king’s first care was to recover the mastery of the course of the 
Seine. Mantes and Meulan belonged to the king of Navarre ; Bouci-caiilt 
and Du Guesclin got possession of them by an act of signal perfidy. The 
two towns had paid the penalty of all the mischief the Navarrese had done 
to the Parisians. The citizens had the satisfaction of seeing twenty-eight of 
them hanged in Paris. 


The Navarrese, reinforced by English and Gascons under the captal De 
Buch, desired to avenge themselves, and do something to hinder the king 
from going to Rheims. Du Guesclin soon advanced with a considerable 
body, of French, Bretons, and also Gascons. The captal retreated towards 
Evreux, and halted at Cocherel, on an eminence ; but Du Guesclin had the 
address to deprive him of the advantage of the ground. He sounded a retreat 
and made a feint of running away. The captal could not hinder his 
Englishmen from descending to pursue ; they were too proud to hearken to 
a Gascon general, though a great lord and of the house of Foix. He was, 
therefore, constrained to obey his soldiers and accompany 
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them into the plam. Thereupon Du Guesclin wheeled round. The Gascons 
whom he had with him appointed thirty of their number to carry off the 
captal from the midst of his men. The other Navarrese leaders were killed 
and the battle was won. Won on the 16th of May (1364), it was known at 
Rheims on the 18th, the coronation day — a fine omen for the new royalty. 
Charles V gave Du Guesclin such a reward as never king before him had 
bestowed : an establishment on the footing of a prince, the county of 
Longueville, the patrimony of the king of Navarre’s brother. At the same 


time he beheaded the sire de Saquenville, one of the chief advisers of the 
Navarrese. He dealt no better with the French who were found in the ranks 
of the companies. Men began to bethink them that brigandage was a crime. 


End of the Breton War : Battle of Auray (1364 “-O.) 


The war in Brittany ended in the same year. The king of France lent Charles 
of Blois Du Guesclin and one thousand lances. The prince of Wales sent De 
Montfort John Chandos, * — the only rival in Europe to the fame of Du 
Guesclin as general and knight, — two hundred lances, and as many archers 
; and with these were joined several English knights. Montfort and the 
English were posted on a height, like the prince of Wales at Poitiers. 
Charles of Blois did not care for that. That devout prince, who believed in 
miracles, and who himself performed them, had refused at the siege of 
Quimper to retreat before a flood. ” If it is God’s will,” he said, “the tide 
will do us no harm.” He made no more account of the mountain at Auray 
than of the flood at Quimper. Charles of Blois had the greater strength ; 
many Bretons, even, of La Bretagne-Bretonnante joined him, out of hatred 
doubtless to the English. Du Guesclin disposed the army in an admirable 
manner. “Each man-at-arms,” says Froissart,^ “carried his lance straight 
before him, projecting five feet, and had a small, hard, and well-sharpened 
axe, with a small handle. And thus they advanced in most handsome array. 
They rode so close that you could not have thrown a tennis ball among 
them, but it would have fallen on the points of the lances.” John Chandos 
gazed long on the French order of battle, ” the which he praised mightily 
within himself.” He could not conceal his sentiments, but said, ” So help me 
God as it is true that there is here flower of chivalry, great sense, and good 
arrangement.” Chandos had set apart a reserve to support each corps that 
wavered. It was not without difficulty he prevailed on one of his knights to 
remain in the rear and command that reserve ; prayers, and almost tears 
were necessary to overcome tlie feudal prejudice that made the front rank 
be regarded as the only post of honour. Du Guesclin CGuld not have 
effected the same thing in the other army. 


The two adverse claimants fought at the head of their respective forces. The 
Bretons were weary of this war, and wished to see it ended by the death of 
the one or the other. Chandos’ reserve gave him the advantage over Du 


Guesclin, who was unhorsed and taken prisoner. Tlie whole brunt of the 
battle then fell on Charles of Blois ; his banner was pulled down and 
himself slain. The greatest lords of Brittany obstinately held out, and were 
likewise slain (September 29th, 1-364). When the English came, with great 
exultation, and showed De Montfort his enemy whom they had killed, the 
voice of French blood, or perhaps of kindred, awoke within him, and tears 
started from his eyes. A haircloth was found under the dead man’s cuirass. 
His piety and his good qualities recurred to memory. He had recommenced 
the war only in deference to his wife, whose jjatrimony 
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Brittany was. This saiut was also a man. He made verses and composed lais 
in the intervals between his battles. He had been a lover, too ; a bastard of 
his was killed by his side, endeavouring to avenge him. De Montfort got 
possession of all the strongest places in the country in a few days. The 
children of Charles of Blois were prisoners in England. The king of France, 
who carried no passion into the trade of war, made terms with the victor, 
and induced the widow of Charles of Blois to content herself with the 
county of Penthievre, the viscounty of Limoges, and an income of 10,000 
livres. The king did wisely. The essential thing was to hinder Brittany from 
doing homage to the English sovereign. There was every probability that, 
sooner or later, it would become weary of the protege of England. « Peace 
was concluded on these terms at Guerande in 1365, and Du Guesclin was 
restored to liberty. 


Peace also was concluded with Charles of Navarre, who was glad to accept 
the city of Montpellier in exchange for the places he had lost upon the 
Seine, and a period of rest was promised to the distracted land. 


Bu Guesclin Leads the Free Companies into Castile (1366 a.d.) 


But the rest was impossible with so many conflicting interests to arrange, 
and such a spirit of unrule diffused by the recent struggles. Charles the Wise 


looked back with fond regret to the time of the Crusades, and meditated an 
exportation of the thousands of armed men of all surrounding countries to 
the East. But the Brabanters, English, and Saxons were very well satisfied 
with their present position, and had no desire to distinguish themselves 
against the enemies of the faith, when they could live so comfortably on the 
fat of abbey-lands, and occasionally put a bishop to ransom at home. The 
example of Montferrat, who had saved the pope at Avignon by leading the 
free lances of the south against the wealth of Milan, occurred also to the 
anxious thoughts of the king ; and just at the moment when he was in 
greatest distress, a circumstance occurred in Spain which gave him the 
wished-for opportunity. Pedro, known in general history as the Cruel, but 
recognised in Spanish annals as the Great Justiciar, had offended a great 
proportion of his subjects by his relentless executions and harsh behaviour. 
He had poisoned his wife, a jArincess of Bourbon, at the instigation of his 
favourite Maria de Padilla, and threatened death to the surviving natural 
children of his father. Of these, Don Henry of Trastamara was the most 
popular and the best ; he fled to France, and implored the aid of Charles 
against the murderous husband and unpitying brother. Du Guesclin saw the 
opening. “Sir,” he said, “the free lances are anxious for work, and will 
gather from all parts if I hoist my banner. Better neighbours will they be on 
the other side of the Pyrenees than on this.” 


Charles adopted the party of the banished brother, and preparations were 
instantly made. Du Guesclin himself had begun as a leader of free lances, 
and knew their ways. Thirty thousand of them joined him in an incredibly 
short space of time, and he marched southward down the Rhone. The pope 
was as much alarmed as his predecessor had been, and sent out to know the 
object of their approach to Avignon. Bertrand answered with a grim smile, ” 
We are thirty thousand poor Christian pilgrims bound on a cnisade against 
the Saracens of Granada, and we want the holy father’s absolution, and also 
200,000 livres.” “Touching the absolution, my son,” replied the nuncio, 
“you shall have it without fail ; but with regard to the money, that is a 
different thing.” “Sir,” replied the knight, “there be many here who reck not 
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of absolution, but many who desire the money, for we make them prudent 
men in spite of themselves.” Their prudence was rewarded with both the 
absolution and coin to the amount of 200,000 livres. They made a detour 
and Avignon was saved. When they reached Toulouse, the object of the 
expedition was for the first time declared to them. Plunder and bat-tle was 
all they required, and a deluge of cruelty, courage, and destructive-ness 
poured down on devoted Spain. Pedro was expelled from the throne, and 
fled to Portugal. Henry was crowned at Burgos with Du Guesclin at his 
side, and was joyously received in the other cities of Castile. 


Both nations now seemed ready for repose, and the triumph of having 
restored an exile and created a king was added to the other glories of the 
French monarch. But the Black Prince held his court at Bordeaux. Shortly 
after his marriage, in 1361, he was created duke of Aquitaine and had been 
living in his dominions since 13G3. Feasts and tournaments were celebrated 
according to the strictest rules of chivalry, and noble ladies listened to the 
songs of troubadours, and the picturesque narratives of Froissart, and the 
adventures of fabulous warriors, as their predecessors were said to have 
done in the days of Charlemagne and Arthur. Suddenly the dethroned and 
powerless Pedro threw himself at the feet of the master of the lists ; and half 
the stories of kingdoms lost and won by the irresistible sword of a single 
champion immediately rushed to their minds. All the blood of knighthood 
was on fire at the insolence of a people who had rebelled against their 
anoiiated lord, and Edward of Wales, as became a knight and man of 
honour, vowed to restore his suppliant to the throne. Cr\cy was renewed 
over again in the great field of Navarrete in 1367. Du Guesclin himself fell 
into the enemy’s hands, and all the work of the free lances was utterly 
undone. Pedro was king and justiciary in one, and let loose his royal 
vengeance on all the land. Murders, executions, confiscations threw the 
whole kingdom into despair, and the English bitterly repented of their 
interference in behalf of so unchivalrous, unpitying a tyrant. The dreadful 
heats of the south came to the support of Henry. The English died of fever 
and excess, and discipline became relaxed. The reinstated king declined to 
pay the stipulated rewards ; mutiny broke out among the discontented 


conquerors ; and in the scorching summer, and amid these disturbances, the 
health of the Black Prince began to fail. 


Meantime, Charles the Wise endeared himself to his subjects by 
diminishing their burdens, by encouraging agriculture, and giving greater 
influence to the parliaments he convoked. The contrast was great and 
striking. Conquest in the field was of no avail against the steady advance of 
a popularity so justly founded and nobly sustained, as now grew on the 
vanquished side. The free lances, who had joined the prince, if not paid by 
the treasuries of Pedro, must be satisfied by the wealth of their employer. 
Edward returned to Bordeaux with barren laurels, and an empty exchequer. 
He laid fresh burdens on his unhappy subjects in Aquitaine, to pay for the 
expenses incurred in Castile, and when the population of that trampled 
province compared their position with that of their neighbours under the 
crown, dissatisfaction took a wider range, and they complained of their 
rulers, not only as oppressors, but as foreigners. The English, indeed, even 
when the languages were the same, never became acclimated in France, and 
now there was added the great distinction of a different tongue ; for the 
Norman portion of the English people had now become so small that 
English at this time was declared to be the language of law, as it had long 
been of religion and commerce. Anglo-Saxon bowmen, who never spoke a 
word of French, 
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served in the ranks of the Black Prince, and, of course, offended the nations 
by their brutal contempt for everything they did not understand. The prince, 
therefore, in the midst of failing health and military disappointment, 
perceived that his countrymen were not the masters of the land he claimed, 
but were only forcibly encamped on it. 


From England no help was to be had. The king was old, and had fallen into 
the hands of a designing favourite, Alice Ferrers, and her accomplices, who 
ruled him at their will. And nothing was wanting to the French monarch in 


some slight pliilological errors, I will here repeat the substance of it, 
correcting those errors. 


I now translate the inscription on the Tablet as follows, omitting the 
customary benedictory formula. ” On the sixth day of the month Nisan the 
day and the night are equal ; six kazabs [kashbu] are the day ; six kazabs 
[kashbu] are the night.” It is evident that this inscription records the 
observation of an equinox ; and I will return to the consideration of it with 
that view. At present I will only remark that it points to a double division of 
the day, or Nycthemeron ; viz., the first into the day properly so called, and 
the night ; whicli were in this instance equal, though not generally so ; the 
second into twelve equal kazabs [kashbu]. 


I proceed to the second division of the day into twelve kazabs [kashbu]. 
Each of these was equivalent, putting out of sight errors of observation, to 
two hours of mean solar time, such as we use in ordinary life. The word 
kazab [kaslil)u] is from a Hebrew root meaning “to fail,” which is applied 
to streams that run dry. This suggests the primary signification, ” runnings 
out,” namely, of the water wliieli had been poured into a vessel with a small 
hole in the Ijottom. The Babylonians measured time by clepsydrai, which, 
when they liad been filled, would be emptied in two hours of mean time. 
Such clepsydne would maintain a sufficiently accurate division of the day 
into twelve kazabs [kashbu] if the first were set to run at apparent noon, the 
second when the first had run out, and so on till the thirteenth, which would 
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be set to run at the next apparent noon, whether the twelfth was just running 
out, or had ah-eady run out, or had still a little water in it. 


The kazab [kashbu] is mentioned as an ordinary measure of time in more 
than one passage. The distance from the mainland to an island in the 
Persian Gulf is said to be a voyage of thirty kazabs [kashbu] (Botta, 41. 48), 
just as that from Cyprus to Syria is said to be one of seven days (Botta, 38. 
41). Also, in Rawlinson, 42. 13, Sennacherib speaks of slaughtering his 
enemies for the space of a journey or march of two kazabs [kashbu]. This 


these favourable circumstances, but warriors who could carry his plans into 
effect. Du Guesclin was a prisoner at Bordeaux, and all the wiser spirits in 
the court advised the prince on no account to let so dangerous an enemy go. 
But Edward was made of penetrable stuff ; and on one occasion when they 
were in familiar conversation, he said, if the captive could collect a hundred 
thousand francs, he should be set at large — a vast sum in those days ; but 
the sight of Du Guesclin, sword in hand, and released from bondage, was 
worth forty times the amount to the French king. The money was sent at 
once, and Du Guesclin lost no time in showing his arm was as strong and 
his heart as brave as ever. A rapid incursion into Sjjain and the battle of 
Montiel (March 14th, 1369) established Henry of Trastamara once more 
upon the throne, and freed him from the rivalry of Pedro, by the death of 
that ferocious tyrant. He was stabbed to the heart by his infuriated brother, 
after a personal struggle which lasted a long time. Henry was now 
undisturbed, and attributed his prosperity to the favour of the French king. 
He put the Castilian navy at the service of France. 


Tlie Peace of Bretigny is Broken (1S68-1S69 A.D.) 


Charles was not slow in seeing the advantage of his position. Strengthened 
by the gratitude of his new ally, and the general favour of all his subjects, he 
spoke in a tone of defiance and majesty to the English prince, which 
sounded strange in his ears within twelve years of the battle of Poitiers. He 
summoned the prince of Wales to appear before his court of peers, as one of 
the feudatories of the realm, to answer for high crimes and misdemeanoutrs. 
Edward answered, with much submission, that he would not fail to obey the 
summons, but would bring sixty thousand men along with him — helmet on 
head and spear in rest. Charles knew too well that this was but a vain boast, 
for the watrior was now too feeble to ride, and advanced in the exorbitance 
of his claims. Edward of England took up the game of brag on behalf of his 
son, and retorted from Windsor by reasserting his claim to the French 
throne, and calling himself, in formal documents, king of England and 
France once more. 
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War was openly declared, and Charles summoned his states in Paris (May 
9th, 1369). Never was meeting so unanimous and so sedately firm. Taxes 
were voted, forces were raised, and defiance was hurled against the English 
both in their island fastness and the lands they usurped in France. The court 
of peers, consulted in its turn, declai’ed that King Edward and his, not 
having appeared in answer to these summons, the duchy of Aquitaine and 
other English holdings in France should be and were confiscated. Every 
village, in imitation of the enemy they had learned to fear, had butts for 
practice of the bow ; games of manly exertion were encouraged ; freedom 
was extended to the serfs, and the municipal towns were enriched with 
further privileges. Du Guesclin returned from the Spanish triumph, and 
visited the king. The feeling in favour of illustrious birth was then so strong 
that, though Charles had bestowed the highest commands on the Breton 
soldier, they were offices which gave him only a temporary superiority over 
the forces employed, and implied no permanent pre-eminence when peace 
should be restored. But on this occasion a stately assemblage was called. 
All the princes of the blood, nobles of highest rank, chancellors, judges, 
warriors, were assembled in the great hotel St. Pol, and Charles gave his 
sword to Du Guesclin, and said : “Du Guesclin, take my sword, and use it 
against my enemies. Henceforth you are constable of France.” This was the 
highest dignity a subject could hold, and Bertrand excused himself on 
account of his humble extraction ; but Charles persisted, and the 
Montmorencys, and De Coucys, and Courtenays, and Bourbons, thought the 
sword could not be in better wielding, and did obeisance to Sir Bertrand du 
Guesclin, who was now the foremost man in all the land.” 


The English Invasion (1369-1370 A.D.) 


The English immediately landed at Calais, while the Black Prince prepared 
another attack upon the south. A French army marched to meet them, but 
refused to engage them and retreated as they advanced. The towns were 
well fortified, and none was taken ; the expedition was confined to useless 
devastation of the surrounding country. 


In 1370 they returned and the same programme was repeated. The order to 
refrain from combat was so rigorously observed that at Noyon, when one of 
the enemy’s cavalry climbed the ramparts crying out : ” My lords, I have 
come to call on you ; since you do not condescend to come out of your 
shell, I will come in ! ” he was allowed to depart safe and sound. Before 
Rheims, before Paris, the English encountered the same stolidity. From liis 
refuge at St. Pol, where he had shut himself up, the king could watch the 
burning of the villages. But the brave Clisson himself exclaimed : 


” Sire, you have no need to pit your own men against these furies ; let them 
wear themselves out. They will not deprive you of your heritage with all 
these rubbish-heaps.” 


” Never was a king of France less given to war,” said Edward III ; “never 
was one who kept me so bus)’!” Charles V, in fact, feeble and ailing, never 
held a lance ; he was vastly more fond of books. He had the most valuable 
library of the day, 910 volumes carefully guarded behind iron bars in a 
tower of the Louvre. He read the Bible through once every year. He 
corresponded with the pope and sent him presents; and again, to quote 
Froissart,<7 “my lord the king piously marched barefoot in the procession, 
and madame the queen also.” So good a friend of the pope, so pious a 
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sovereign, merited the alliance of every bishop of the realm ; and in fact the 
majority opened to him the gates of their capitals ; even those upon whom 
the English most depended, as the bishop of Limoges, comrade of the 
prince of Wales, turned French. 


This last act of treachery exasperated the English. The Black Prince swore 
by the soul of his father that he would enter into no other undertaking until 
lie had made Limoges and the other traitors pay dearly for their treason. 
Having arrived before the city, he had part of the wall torn down, and his 


soldiers plunged through the breach into the streets. The prince had himself 
carried in in his litter. 


“That was a sad scene,” writes Froissart,^ “where men, women, and 
children flung themselves at his feet, crying, ‘Mercy, gentle prince I’ But he 
was too inflamed with excitement to attend. Their pleading went unheard, 
and all were put to the sword. Never a heart so hard but would have wept to 
have stood in that city of Limoges and witnessed so great slaughter; more 
than three thousand men, women, and children lost their heads that day. 
And may God receive their souls, for martyrs they truly were.” 


The English grew somewhat calmer at last through their interest in a new 
spectacle : three French cavaliers, with backs to an old wall, contended as if 
in the lists against the duke of Lancaster and the earls of Cambridge and 
Pembroke. The prince of Wales stopped his chariot near by, the better to 
look on ; and he allowed the three cavaliers to be recommended to mercy. 
The bishop, the principal author of the treason, he also spared. This 
unfortunate exploit was the Black Prince’s last adventure ; he languished for 
a few years, and returned to die in England (1376). 


The English possessed an excellent infantry, archers whose darts pierced the 
best-made cuirasses, and men-at-arms almost worth a regular cavalry by 
their remarkable discipline and their habituation to concerted movement. To 
these Charles could oppose only an immense throng of nobles who, though 
they might be very brave, were also totally undisciiDlined. The part of wis- 
dom, therefore, was to avoid encounter with large bodies ; but in the 
intervals between expeditions he allowed his men to indulge in skirmishes. 
Thus Du Guesclin fought at Pont-Valain with Robert Knolles, a redoubtable 
English partisan (1370), and another corps near Chizey in Poitou (1373). 
Chandos had been killed during the first campaign. Another leader of great 
renown, the captal De Buch, was taken in 1372, near Soubise. The French 
were not always beaten back. 


Meanwhile the king had his own battles to fight, and his victories are 
inscribed intact in the Recueil des Ordonnances. Under date of 1370 we 
read : ” February, 1370, letters according the inhabitants of Rodez the right 
to trade with the entire kingdom free of duty on imports. — March, 1370, 
letters to the effect that the inhabitants of Figeac, now on land declaring 


allegiance to Edward, son of the king of England, will not have their goods 
confiscated if they return to French soil ; ordinance setting forth privileges 
accorded the city of Montauban. — April, 1370, ordinance setting forth 
privileges accorded the city of Verfeil. — May, 1370, letters exempting the 
city of Milhaud from imposts during twenty years, and ordinance of 
privileges accorded the city of Tulle. — June, 1370, ordinance containing 
privileges accorded the inhabitants of the county of Tartas, the cities of 
Dorat and Puy-Mirol. — July, 1370, ordinances containing privileges 
accorded the cities of Cahors, Castres, Puy-la-Roque, Sarlat, Montegrier, 
and Salvetat.” 


These were Charles V’s implements of war. Among those cities whose 
doors the royal ordinances failed to open prowled his captains with their 
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stratagems of war, cajoling and negotiating. Du Guesclin treated in secret 
with the inhabitants of Poitiers, who like those of many other towns had 
remained French at heart, and they allowed him to enter with three hundred 
lances within their walls (1372). Charles at once granted titles to all those 
who afterwards exercised the functions of mayor or alderman in that city. 


Philip Mansel with one hundred English held La Rochelle. One day while 
dining with the mayor, John Caudourier, he received a letter from the king 
of England. The governor, recognising the royal seal, but being in his 
quality of gentleman unable to read, requested his host to read it for liim. 
Tlie mayor read out a message composed by himself to the effect that on the 
following day, August 15th, 1372, the citizens and the garrison should pass 
in review before the square. As soon as Mansel had drawn his men from the 
chateau, a troop placed in ambush by the mayor occupied the citadel. Du 
Guesclin was there with two hundred lances, ready to take possession in the 
name of France. Some weeks previously the Castilian fleet had destroyed 
an English fleet before La Rochelle. 


Nevertheless the confident enemy tried again in 1373. Landing at Calais 
with thirty thousand men, the duke of Lancaster set forth to conquer France 
: he only crossed it. The journey was prosperous as long as it lay through 
the rich provinces of the north ; but in the poor and meagre central districts 
deprivation and illness were encountered. At Auvergne not a horse 
remained ; at Bordeaux only six thousand men were left : the cavaliers as 
well as foot soldiers had to beg their bread from door to door. 


The English, disgusted with such warfare, remained away the following 
year ; and the year after that they demanded a truce, which lasted up to the 
death of Edward III in 1377. Charles then broke the truce and struck a blow. 
He fitted out five armies and conquered all Guienne, while a Castilian fleet 
manned by French troojas ravaged the English counties of Kent and Sussex. 
In 1380 there remained to the enemy only five French towns — Bayonne, 
Bordeaux, Brest, Cherbourg, and Calais. At the same time Charles the Bad 
was overwhelmed and saved his Pyrenean kingdom only by the ceding of 
twenty places as a pledge of peace (1379). 


LAST YEARS OF CHARLES V AND OF DU GUESCLIN 


The king of France attempted in Brittany what had served him so well in 
Guienne. June 20th, 1378, he summoned the duke John IV to appear before 
the court of nobles ; the duke not appearing, his fief was declared forfeit to 
the crown. The Gascons gave themselves up to France. The Bretons would 
not hear of the alliance. Barons, knights, and esquires signed at Rennes, 
April 26th, 1379, an act of confederation that the citizens themselves 
subscribed. 


Jolin IV, although expelled from the country, was recalled. All the Bretons 
in the service of the king — and there was a great number of them — 
abandoned him ; even those who had previously promised to second liis 
projects turned against him. The old Du Guesclin sent him the constable’s 
sword ; and on March 1st, 1380, a treaty of alliance was signed at Westmin- 
ster between England and Brittany. Again an English army landed at Calais 
under the earl of Buckingham, and again it journeyed with impunity across 
the north of France. It had not reached Brittany when Charles V died at 
Vincennes, September 16th, 1380.’ 


Many things had conduced to weaken the health of the too thoughtful king. 
Dissensions among his brothers renewed in Paris the scenes of false- 
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hood and partisanshijj which were going on in London. The influence he 
possessed over Europe as long as the pope resided in Avignon was taken 
from him, first by the removal of Gregory XI to Rome ; and, in a short time 
after that, the usefulness of the papal chair in his schemes of advancement 
was altogether destroyed by the schism which broke out at the election of 
the next pope. 


France accepted the Frenchman, Clement VII, who resided at Avignon as 
his predecessor had done ; and half the rest of Christendom, including 
England, adhered to his Italian rival. This is the commencement of the great 
schism which afforded such vantage-ground, not only to the enemies of 
priestcraft but of Christianity itself. Charles felt the blow equally as 
Christian and king. While mourning this unhappy event, his grief was 
increased by the fall of the constable. Bertrand was besieging one of the 
strong castles in Auvergne which was rebellious against the royal authority 
and strengthened with an English garrison. The commander had agreed to 
surrender if not relieved within a certain time. Fever, pain, and anxiety laid 
Du Guesclin low ; and when the appointed day came he was lying on his 
bier, and preparations were making to carry him to the grave. The governor, 
true to his word, hauled down the flag of independence, and marched out 
with all his men, head bare and sword drawn, and laid the keys of the 
fortress on the hero’s coffin. So died the best soldier and truest gentleman of 
France. His last words to his comrades who bent over his couch were these : 
” Remember that whenever you are at war, the churchmen, the women, the 
children, and the poor are not your enemies.” « 


The modern editors of the works of the sieur Le Fevre give the following 
exaggerated estimate of Du Guesclin’s merits : 


” Bertrand was the man selected by providence as the instrument by which 
France was to be saved. Such a man deserved to take his place beside the 
kings among the tombs of St. Denis. He has been compared to Turenne ; 
both brave and generous, they were like fathers to the men fighting under 
them ; and when they were in want, Turenne sold his silver service for the 
benefit of his troops, as Bertrand sold his lands ; there is some resemblance 
between these two characters, and the parallel might truthfully be carried 
further. But in reviewing the history of the Middle Ages, we find two heroes 
who much more strongly resemble Du Guesclin — Tancred and Richard 
Coeur de Lion. Examine carefully these three men, Tancred, Richard, and 
Du Guesclin, and you will find the same courage, the same boldness, the 
same rashness, the same contempt for danger, the same self-abne- gation in 
victory ; you will see three men who, on the battle-field, kill men as easily 
as an autumn wind blows down the leaves from the trees, and who, on their 
return to their tents, are as mild and docile as children ; for them there is no 
intoxication in triumph, they show no pride in the hour of victory ; their 
brows are humble, and you would think them unconscious of their own 
greatness. Bertrand du Guesclin swore ‘ by God who suffered on the cross 
and rose again the third day ‘ ; Tancred and Richard swore by the Holy 
Sepulchre, and trusting in the justice of their cause, the three knights would 
rush on the enemy with as much confidence as if God himself were 
speaking to them and urging them on. Does not the disinterestedness of Du 
Guesclin remind one of Tancred ? How many knights were fed and paid by 
them — how many times they took off their own cloaks to conceal the 
poverty of some needy nobleman ! Du Guesclin has all the charactei-istics 
of a hero of the Crusades ; he would figure worthily in the Christian Iliad of 
the poet of Sorrento, “o 
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The entire secret of Charles’ success was reliance on his people ; and 
perhaps the most valuable portion of this reliance was in the fact that in the 
word ” people ” he included the whole population of France. This great 
word was not limited, in his interpretation of it, to the taxpaying inhabitants 


of the towns or free labourers on the farms. The very serfs on the soil were 
fellow-countrymen of the great successor of St. Louis. His laws had 
reference as often to the interests of the lowest of his subjects as to the 
rights of the richest cities. He was the first and the last to put arms into the 
hands of the whole nation. Each man had his bow and quiver of arrows, his 
short sword or iron-pointed staff. He was openly practised in the use of 
them, and was taught that it was dishonourable for a Frenchman to be 
unable to defend his wife and children with his own hands. The experiment 
was so successful against even such generals as Chandos and the Black 
Prince, that it might be expected to continue one of the standing institutions 
of the kingdom. But these feelings of self-respect were only useful against a 
foreign enemy, and might be dangerous against a domestic master. So, ere 
many years elapsed, the system was abolished ; the butts were destroyed, 
tlie bows and swords withdrawn, for fear the ” small people ” should find 
themselves too powerful ; and the result was — as we shall see — Henry V 
of England and the battle of Agincourt. It was not more in the formation of 
new establishments that Charles showed his wisdom than in the purifica- 
tion and improvement of the old. The legalism so strongly encouraged by 
Philip the Fair, as a preservative against the power of the nobles, had now 
become an oppression to the people. The civil servants of the crown 
absorbed a vast portion of the taxes they were employed to raise, and the 
paid oiiQces about the provincial courts and local parliaments were 
innumerable. He diminished them both in number and amount of salary, and 
tried to save his subjects from the intricacies of technical pleadings, as 
almost an equal evil with the violence of lawless force. The only people, 
indeed, he could not bring within the rules of mercy and justice were the 
lords and gentlemen, who were the ornaments of chivalry and the strength 
of his armies. Feudalism, in fact, was dissolving, and chivalry, which was 
its poetic ideal, could not stand the trial of actual war. Knights were still 
mere gladiators — sometimes more for show than action ; and gentlemen, 
in our sense of the word, were not yet in existence. » 


CHAPTER VI THE BETRAYAL OF THE KINGDOM 


[1380-1422 A.D.] 


Fourteenth century France was the prey of Anarchy, of Civil War, of 
Foreign Invasion. When one considers the unhappy reigns of Philip of 
Valois and of John, the captivity of the king, the occupation of France by 
the English, the insanity of Charles VI, and the crimes of Isabella of 
Bavaria, one can explain why two centuries separated the literary epoch of 
France from that of Italy. — Villemain.’ 


Charles V was but forty-three years of age when he died. His death was a 
great misfortune for the country, for his eldest son was only twelve years 
old, and intrusted to the care of his three uncles, the dukes of Anjou, 
Burgundy, and Berri, grasping men, each solely preoccupied with one 
subject — the first with the kingdom of Naples where Queen Joanna had 
proclaimed him her successor, the second with the great fief of Flanders 
which he would in time inherit, the third with liis pleasures and his wealth. 
The young king, who came to the throne as Charles VI, and who, owing to 
his tender years, was quite at the mercy of his relatives, had, on his 
mother’s side, a fourth uncle, the duke de Bourbon, an excellent prince but 
wholly without influence ; and a brother, the duke of Orleans. 


During the late king’s last moments, his eldest brother, the duke of Anjou, 
who by virtue of his title would assume the regency, kept himself hidden in 
an adjacent cliamber. Scarcely had Charles drawn his last breath than the 
duke seized the crown jewels, and by threatening the treasurer, Savoisy, 
with death, got hold of a number of gold and silver ingots which had been 
sealed up in the walls of the castle of Melun by masons who had 
immediately been got rid of. The year before, while governor of 
Languedoc, he had caused an insurrection by his rapacious acts, and in 
Montpellier alone condemned two hundred citizens to the stake, two 
hundred to the gallows, two hundred to tlie block, eighteen hundred to the 
loss of their property, and the rest of the town to a fine of 600,000 francs. 
The king modified these atrocious sentences and recalled the duke. 
Unfortunately the power of regency belonged to this prince. His brothers, 
like himself, filled their pockets ; Burgundy allotted himself the government 
of Normandy and Picardy, Berri, who had already had Berri, Auvergne, and 
Poitou in 
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use of the word seems to me a positive proof that the clepsydrre was in use 
among the Assyrians and Babylonians generally, and was not confined to 
the astronomers. 


There does not appear to me any reason to suppose that a division of the 
day from sunrise to sunset into twelve hours, varying in length according to 
the season of the year, and again of the night, from sunset to sunrise into 
twelve similar hours, was ever known to the Babylonians. Such a division 
was in use among the Egyptians, and was adopted from them by the Greeks, 
but the Babylonians and Assyrians knew nothing of it. I may here observe 
that some modern writers have committed a strange mistake in supposing 
the clepsydrae to have been invented so late as the third century before 
Christ and at Alexandria. These writers have confounded two totally 
different things; viz., the original invention of the clepsydrae marking mean 
solar time, which goes back to remote antiquity, and is almost certainly due 
to the Babylonians, and the adaptation of the clepsydrae to the seasonable 
(\KaipLKaX) hours of the Egyptians and Greeks, which was accomplished 
at the time and place which these writers mention. I have met with no 
subdivi-sions of the kazab [kashbu], and I much doubt whether the 
Babylonians had any means of marking such./ 
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appanage, took Languedoc and Aquitaine. Thus a third of the realm became 
a field for his rapacity. 


A new reign always brings a moment of hope. The abolition of certain taxes 
was demanded, and the duke promised to suppress all those which had been 
instituted since Philip the Fair. He might as well have promised to renounce 
the government of France ; the regent did not know how to keep his word. 
One day a mounted crier appeared in the public square, and announced that 
the king’s silver plate had been stolen, promising a large reward to whoever 
recovered it. When a crowd had gathered to discuss the news, he cried that 
the next day a new tax would be levied on all merchandise sold, and 
galloped away at full speed. 


The next day, in truth, which was the first of March, 1382, tax-gatherers 
appeared in the market-place and demanded a tax on a bit of cress which 
had just been sold by an old woman. A furious riot at once broke out. The 
rebels rushed to the H6tel-de-Ville and the arsenal, and armed themselves 
with new mallets that had been stored up there in view of an attack from the 
English. These maillotins were, for the moment, masters of the situation ; 
then, as in all popular riots of this time, fury gave way to terror and 
discouragement. The princes, who took the matter in hand, executed in 
secret the most seditious and imposed on others the most ruinous fines, with 
the proceeds of which the duke of Anjou departed for Italy. But the new tax 
was withdrawn and the leaders of the riot were punished secretly. The 
Parisian rising had meantime spread to Rouen, Rheims, Chalons, Troyes, 
and Orleans, where it formed the nucleus of two other revolutionar }^ 
movements— one in the north in Flanders, the other in the south in 
Languedoc. 


The duke of Berri had scarcely appeared in his province of Languedoc 
when trouble broke out. The pope interfered and -pnt an end to it, but the 
pope could not stop the executions and cruelties of the governing prince. 


The peasants despoiled of everything by the soldiers commenced a sort of 
jacquerie (peasant revolt). They took refuge in the mountains, especially on 
the slopes of the Cevennes and thence, organised into armed bands, rushed 
down upon the nobles and wealthy inhabitants, gi'ing no quarter to those 
whose hands were not callous with toil. They were called the tuchins. 
Affairs in Flanders were still more serious. 


WAR IN FLANDERS: BATTLE OF ROOSEBEKE (1382 A.D.) 


The Flemings had rebelled, in the preceding reign, against their French 
count who amused himself with violating the municipal franchises of the 
country. Peter Dubois and Philip van Artevelde, son of the famous brewer, 
had led with success the insurrection of the “chaperons blancs” (white- 
caps), and at the battle of Bruges (May 3rd, 1382) had overturned the last 
hopes of Count Louis. Philip van Artevelde pushed the insurrection with the 
same boldness and in the same manner as his father. Plenipotentiaries from 
Ghent, Ypres, and Bruges were sent to Richard II of England, offering to 
recognise him as king of France if he would come to their aid. For a quarter 
of a century the breath of revolt had been blowing over the middle classes 
throughout Europe — the enterprise of Rienzi at Rome, Wat Tyler in 
England, then Etienne Marcel and now the ” Jacques,” the ” maillotins,” the 
” tuchins,” and the ” white-caps ” ! Insurrection, smothered in one place, 
broke out afresh in another, and it was to be feared, as Froissart « says, ” 
that all nobility and refinement would be dead and lost in France as well as 
in many other countries.” 
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One day while the dukes of Burgundy and Berri were discussing together 
the dangers of the situation and the necessity for intervention in Flanders, 
and of striking at the roots of the spirit of revolt and liberty, the young king 
entered, with a hawk on his fist. “Well, my dear uncles,” said he, “and what 
are you talking about in such solemn council ? ” ” Ah, monseigneur,” 
replied Berri, ” here is my brother of Burgundy who complains of the 


people in Flanders where the wretches have turned their lord and nobles out 
of their heritage. They have a leader who calls himself Artevelde, a true 
Englishman for courage, who has besieged a crowd of nobles in Oudenarde, 
and swears he will never leave and will have his will with those in the town 
unless your power relieve them.” ” By my faith,” rejoined the king, ” I have 
a great desire to help them. For God’s sake, let us go there. I want nothing 
more than to arm myself, for I have never yet been armed, and if I wish to 
reign with power and honour, must I not learn the use of arms ? ” And he 
was anxious to set out that day or the next. 


A great army was soon ready. At its approach all the Flemish towns made 
submission and the people of Ghent had now no resource but to win a great 
battle by throwing themselves upon the enemy with the impetuosity of the 
boar, as they had done at Bruges and as they now tried to do at Roosebeke, 
November 27th, 1382. They were tied one to the other, so as to make it 
impossible to retreat, and advanced in a single battalion. This manoeuvre 
had been successful at Bruges against a much smaller number. But this time 
the wings of the great French army folded upon them, and, assailed on its 
side, the battalion was helpless. The lances of the cavalry carried much 
farther than the short Flemish spears, and the latter could not reach the 
enemy which was attacking them. Disorder soon reigned supreme in the 
little cohort surrounded on all sides. 


“The men-at-arms,” says Froissart,‘ “knocked down the Flemings with all 
their might. They had well-sharpened battle-axes, with which they cut 
through helmets and disbrained heads ; others gave such blows with leaden 
maces that nothing could withstand them. Scarcely were the Flemings 
overthrown when pillagers advanced, who, mixing with the men-at-arms, 
made use of the large knives they carried, and finished slaying whoever fell 
into their hands, without more mercy than if they had been so many dogs. 
There was a large and high mound of the Flemings who were slain ; and 
never was there so little blood spilt at so great a battle where such numbers 
were killed.” Twenty-six thousand dead remained upon the field and among 
them the whole battalion of Ghent, including Artevelde. Flanders was not 
laid low by this defeat, for Ghent held out for two years more. But the 
nobles had avenged the shame of their defeat at Courtrai ; and to efface 
even the mem-ory of it, on leaving the town which had lodged them for a 


fortnight but where they had found, hanging in the churches, the golden 
spurs of the knights killed in 1302, they gave it to the flames after 
ransacking it. On his own account the duke of Burgundy took down from 
the cathedral a magnificent clock with figures which he removed to Dijon 
and set up in the south transept of the church of Notre Dame. It is still there. 


INSURKECTIONS IN PAEIS AND KOUEN 


The Paris riots, quite as much as the rising at Ghent, had been put down at 
Roosebeke. The Parisians realised that nothing more would be tolerated 
from them, but hoped nevertheless by showing their strength that nothing 
would be attempted. So they set out to meet the king to the number of 
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twenty thousand armed men, who drew up in line of battle beneath the 
heights of Montmartre. At this sight the nobles said to themselves : ” Look 
at the fine rabble and its insolence. Why didn’t they come with our army to 
serve the king in Flanders ? They kept well out of it, and instead of ringing 
the bells to celebrate our victories, they dare to show themselves in arms 
before their lord.” 


Heralds came forward who asked the Parisians : ” Where are your leaders ? 
Which of you are captains ? ” The Parisians replied, ” We have none other 
than the king and his nobles.” The heralds ‘m then demanded whether the 
constable and - four barons would be allowed to enter in safety. “Ah, you 
laugh at us,” returned the Parisians ; “go, tell them that we are ready to 
receive their commands.” The constable then confronted them. ” Well, men 
of Paris,” he said, ” who has made you come out thus from the city ? You 
look as though you would fight your lord the king.” “My lord,” they 
replied, “we have no such wish and we never had ; we only wish to show 
the king the power of his fair city of Paris. He is very young and does not 
know what we could do for him should he ever need us.” ” Well said,” 
retorted the constable, ” but the king for this once does not wish to see you 


thus. If you would that he enters your city, go back to your homes and lay 
aside your arms.” They obeyed (1383). 


The next day the king arrived. The gates were all wide open ; but he wished 
to enter through a breach and had a section knocked out. Then he made his 
way through the streets, helmeted, lance in hand, with the most terrible air 
his young person could assume. Executions began at once; first those of the 
city’s liberties. They took away its franchises, its elective magistrates, 
provost, aldermen, clerk, syndic, centurions, and tithing-men ; they 
suppressed the people’s masterships, corporations, and brotherhoods ; they 
deprived them of their arms and of the chains that made the streets safe. 
Then followed executions of persons ; they arrested, made summary 
investigation, and finished by killing. Three hundred of the richest 
bourgeoisie were drowned, hanged, or decapitated with scarcely a form of 
trial. Noteworthy were the deaths of Nicholas le Flamand, one of those who 
followed Etienne Marcel the day of the slaying of the two marshals, twenty- 
six years before, and of John Desmarets, avocat-general in the parliament, 
one of the negotiators of the Peace of Bretigny, and who was worn out in 
vain efforts between the two parties. His trial was iniquitous and his death 
touching. ” When Desmarets,” says the monk of St. Denis,*’ ” arrived at the 
place of execution, ‘ Ask mercy of the king, Master John,’ the people cried, 
‘that he may forgive your crimes.’ The old man turned to them and replied, 
‘Loyally and well did I serve King Philip his great-grandfather. King John, 
and King Charles, his father ; never had these kings anything to reproach 
me with ; and this one would reproach me neither, had he the age and 
knowledge of a grown man. I do not believe him responsible in the 
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1 an old French print) 
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least for this judgment. I have done nothing to ask mercy of him. It is God 
alone from whom I must ask it and I pray him to pardon my sins.’ “ 


The bourgeoisie were brought together and read a long list of their 
misdeeds, with the punishments they deserved. At the moment when terror 
was at its height the two uncles of the king threw themselves at his feet and 
begged for pity. He let himself be influenced, and announced through his 
chancellor that he would change the punishments into fines. ” This was,” 
says Mezeray,« “the true reason for this coup de thedtre!“’ Paris did not get 
off on less than 400,000 francs, worth to-day about 20,000,000 ; at Rouen, 
Rheims, Troyes, Chalons, Orleans, Sens, in Auvergne and Languedoc, the 
same proceedings took place, especially the enormous fines. ” And this all 
went,” says Froissart,c “to the profit of the duke of Berri and the duke of 
Burgundy, for the young king was in their power ! ” This blow fell upon the 
bourgeoisie more disastrously than that of 1359, because the government 
was then in the hands of an intelligent man who checked the feudal reaction 
; in 1383 the princes gave themselves a free hand. The upper middle class 
was decimated and ruined ; and when, after thirty years, public grievances 
caused them to essay another revolution, they were in no condition to 
assume its control and left it to violent men, who drenched Paris with blood. 


In 1384 the count of Flanders died and the duke of Burgundy, his son-in- 
law, inherited his vast dominions. In 1369 Charles V, in order to facilitate 
the marriage of his brother the duke of Burgundy with the heiress of the 
county of Flanders, had abandoned French Flanders to him. But at the same 
time the king exacted an agreement from his brother, that the donation 
would be restored on the death of the latter’s father-in-law, Louis de Male. 
But the count of Flanders survived the king, and Philip the Bold easily 
obtained from Charles VI the remission of his promise. Henceforth the 
house of Burgundy will turn all its affection towards these rich jjrovinces, 
and as it finds means for aggrandisement in this direction at the expense of 
the petty Gei-man princes, it will foi’ get little by little both the stock from 
which it came, and the France which began its greatness. 


The following year was employed in immense preparations for an invasion 
of England. They collected, says Froissart, enough ships to make a bridge 
from Calais to Dover ; there were fourteen hundred of them. They built a 


whole town of wood, which could be taken apart, piece by piece, in order to 
“take an entrenched camp with them. But they let the proper moment for 
crossing over pass, and the project had to be given up, but not until 
enormous sums had been squandered. Another expedition against the duke 
of Gelderland who, for the pi-ice of a pension of £400 from England, bade 
defiance to the king of France, cost still more, and came to nothing (1388). 


THE KING ASSUMES THE EULE (1388 A.D.) 


The voice of public opinion was still very feeble, but it could be heard. On 
the return from the sad war in Germany, the king called a general council in 
the hall of the palace of the archbishop of Rheims, and demanded of those 
present, in virtue of the obedience they owed him, their advice on the 
conduct of public affairs. Peter de Montaigu, cardinal of Laon, took the 
floor, and praising the king’s good qualities, exhorted him to begin the 
exercise of his absolute power by taking under his own control and 
direction the ministry of war and his own household, taking counsel from 
no one. Others supported the cardinal’s advice ; Charles declared himself 
determined 
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to follow it and thanked his uncles for the good offices they had rendered 
him. The king had scarcely left Rheims when the cardinal of Laon died by 
poison. 


The former counsellors of Charles V, the “small fry,” the marmousets as the 
great lords dubbed them in disdain, Olivier de Clisson, Bureau de la 
Riviere, Le Begue de Vilaiues, John de Novian, and John de Montaigu, 
reassumed, as ministers of state, the direction of affairs. The new 
administration was wise and economical, and stood for internal order and 
foreign peace, but through it the king only became the more prodigal ; 
having no longer the pleasures and distractions of war, those of the fete and 
tourney became necessary to him, and these diversions now never ceased. ^ 


Prodigious sums were needed for the ” incomparable ” fetes in which 
Charles VI gloried, and which attracted to Paris the flower of the knights 
and noble ladies of all Christendom. This vast concourse of strangers, the 
stir, the joyful tumult, the dazzling shows intoxicated the young nobility 
and even the people of Paris ; the Parisians had their share of the rain of 
gold and recovered in one way what was taken from them in another. In the 
first days of May, 1389, the most magnificent tournament which had ever 
been seen was held at St. Denis on the occasion of the knighting of the two 
sons of the late duke Louis of Anjou, the eldest of whom, Louis II, duke of 
Anjou and count of Provence, was preparing to set out to assert his claims 
to the kingdom of Naples against the heir of Charles of Durazzo. Charles VI 
had endeavoured to realise the most brilliant descriptions of the romances 
and to present to the feudal world a complete type of chivalric splendours. 
The ceremonial of initiation to the ” holy order of chivalry,” which had 
almost fallen into disuse since the adoption of the custom of conferring the 
order on the field of battle, was reproduced with scrupulous exactness. 


In a neighbouring field the lists had been prepared, surrounded with 
wooden galleries for the ladies; and in the great court of the abbey a 
banquet hall had been constructed 192 feet long by 36 wide and hung 
throughout with tapestries of silk and gold. The first day of the tournament 
twenty-two knights in green and gold armour were conducted into the lists 
to the sound of music, by twenty-two fair ladies similarly attired and 
mounted on elegant palfreys ; each gave her knight a ribbon of her own 
colours. The contests lasted all day; then the company proceeded from the 
enclosure to the festival hall and after the supper the ladies awarded the 
prize to the two who had done the best. The rest of the night was passed in 
dances and caroles ^ and in ” pastimes ” of a less innocent kind. The fete 
lasted three days and three nights — nights of orgy and delirium which 
rendered the venerable cloisters of St. Denis the witnesses of many 
voluptuous mysteries and which must have strangely scandalised the chaste 
shade of St. Louis in the depths of its tomb. 


The jousts and balls were succeeded by a ceremony of a sterner character 
but equally sumptuous : the young king loved to vary his emotions and his 
shows. He had been seized with “a great love” for the memory of Bertrand 
du Guesclin, a feeling which was shared by the whole nation : although 


nine years had passed since the death of that great captain, and though 
Charles V had honoured him with a splendid funeral, Charles VI insisted on 
recelebrating the obsequies of Messire Bertrand in presence of all the 
French and foreign nobility whom the tournament had brought together. 


\} This old Fremch word denoted either a song or a particular kind of 
dance. | 
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The fetes of St. Denis had not satiated Charles VI ; he remembered that the 
queen his wife had not yet been crowned : this was a fine occasion to 
indulge in fresh magnificences. He resolved to have Isabella anointed at 
Paris, and to compensate himself for the paucity of ceremonial which had 
been accorded to the queen’s first entry into the capital. He notified his 
intention ” to those of Paris,” in order that they might be prepared, and 
charged the old queen, Blanche of Navarre, widow of Philip of Valois, to 
arrange the ceremony. Accordingly Blanche ordered the Chronicles of St. 
Denis to be examined f jr everything which they reported concerning the 
anointing of queens in olden times. Froissart/ and the monk of St. Denis */ 
have vied with one anotlier in describing the queen’s procession which 
arrived before St. Denis the 22nd of August, 1389, with all the princesses, 
some in painted and gilded litters, others on palfreys marvellously 
caparisoned. The king’s uncles, who sought every opportunity to approach 
the supreme power, had presented themselves at court with their families ; 
the dukes and all the great nobles escorted the litters which entered Paris to 
the sound of a thousand instruments and between two rows of horsemen 
clad, some in scarlet silk, others in green silk : they were on the one side the 
members of the king’s household, on the other twelve hundred citizens of 
Paris led by the provost of the merchants. Across the whole of the rue St. 
Denis and the Grand Pont (the Pont an Change) were hung draperies of silk, 
camlet, and cendal (taffetas), which ” shut out the sky ” ; all the houses 
were hung with silks and tapestries of a high warp and the windows were 
crowded with women adorned with dresses of brilliant materials and with 


gold necklaces. Fountains of milk and perfumed wine flowed at the street 
comers, and beautiful young girls offered the passers-by to drink from 
golden goblets. At the Porte St. Denis, at the moutier (monastery) of the 
Trinity, at the second Porte St. Denis or Painters’ Gate (Porte aux Peintres), 
at the church of St. Jacques de I’ Hopital, at the Grand Chatelet, platforms, 
wooden castles, and richly ornamented theatres had been erected ; one 
represented God in his paradise and the starry heavens filled with angels 
who sang ” very melodiously ” and congratulated in rhyme ” the lady 
enclosed amongst fleurs-de- lis” ; another “showed” the king of France and 
his twelve peers. King Richard Cceur de Lion, and King Saladin with his 
Saracens. A rope had been stretched from one of the towers of Notre Dame 
to the Pont au Change : as the queen passed the bridge a man dressed as an 
angel, seated on this rope, descended from the towers of Notre Dame, 
passed through an opening in the awning which covered the bridge, placed 
“a beautiful wreath ” on the queen’s head, and ” was drawn up again 
through the said opening as if he were returning to heaven.” 


The procession presented itself before Notre Dame, whence it returned to 
the Palais, and the next day the queen was anointed and crowned in the 
Sainte-Chapelle, by the archbishop of Rouen. The descriptions of the 
banquets which took place at the ” marble table ” in the great hall of the 
Palais, and of the jousts at the Hotel St. Pol are to be found in Froissart.c 
The king had adopted a golden sun with rays as his device : he was one of 
the victors in the jousts. The rich presents of the city of Paris to the queen 
and the duchess of Touraine, the king’s sister-in-law, contributed to pay for 
the gaiety of the court ; the Parisians offered the princesses gold and silver 
plate to the value of sixty thousand crowns : they doubtless calculated on 
being repaid for this munificence by a large diminution of the taxes ; but 
their expectation was cruelly deceived. The king left Pai-is a few days later, 
and as a farewell to his people left an increase of the gabelle and an 
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ASSYRIAN SCIENCE 


The exact sciences were cultivated in Assyria from the earliest times-, nor 
had natural sciences been neglected. Zoology, botany, mineralogy are 
largely represented in the library of Nineveh, and as all these tablets contain 
a Sumerian as well as the equivalent Assyrian text, we are justified in 
believing that the Ninevites, in this respect, still followed the traditions of 
their predecessors. 


We find lists of animals arranged in a certain order which indicates an 
attempt at classification ; thus the dog, lion, and wolf are in the same 
category, whilst the ox, sheep, and goat form another. In the enumeration of 
the different animals, there is a very evident design of establishing genera 
and families, and of distinguishing species. Thus we have a family 
comprising the great Carnivora : the dog, lion, and wolf ; then we liave 
different species in the dog family — such as the dog itself, the domestic 
dog, the coursing dog, the small dog, the dog of Elam, etc. The scientific 
side of this classification is revealed by an easily recognised circumstance ; 
thus one finds after the common name a special nomenclature, whicli 
belongs to a scientific classification with which the Assyrians seem to have 
been famihar. 


Among the birds similar attempts at classification are evident. Birds of 
rapid flight, sea-birds, or marsh birds are differentiated. Insects form a very 
numerous class; we see an entire family whose species are differentiated 
according as they attack plants, animals, clothing, or wood. Vegetables 
seem to be classified according to their usefulness, or the service that 
industry can make of them. One tablet enumerates the uses to which wood 
can be 
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put, according to its adaptability, for the timber-work of palaces, the 
construction of vessels, the making of carts, implements of husbandry, or 
even furniture. Minerals occupy a long series in these tablets. They are 


ordinance which prohibited, under pain of death, the use of silver coins of 
twelve and four deniers which had been in circulation since the reign of the 
late king. / 


HATRED OF THE NOBLES FOR THE MINISTRY (1389-1392 A.D.) 


The ministry attempted to combat tliis state of affairs or at least to extenuate 
its disastrous effects. It economised in state expenditure to make up for the 
king’s extravagance, and the state was the gainer by the arrangement. 


The ministers gave Paris back its provost and conferred upon the 
bourgeoisie the right to acquire fiefs, as though they were nobles, and 
deprived the duke of Berri of his government in Languedoc, where four 
hundred thousand inhabitants had fled into Aragon. Not being able to inflict 
further punishment on Berri, they caused his treasurer Betisac to be put to 
death. This Betisac had merited the hate of all by his exactions. But they did 
not dare condemn him as an embezzler, since the duke of Berri had 
authorised all his acts and it was on the duke himself that the complaints of 
the people should have fallen. So they laid a trap for Betisac, by advising 
him to declare heretical opinions, for which he would be summoned to 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction which would exculpate him. The accused man 
followed this advice and they burned him for a heretic instead 


of hanging him for a thief. 

- The “small fry” ruled the kingdom 

for four years. Four years in which the 
king’s uncles and the great nobles had 
to keep their hands oft” the management 


of affairs, and longed for an opportunity 


to get back into power. Finally an 
Angevin nobleman, Peter de Craon, 


mortal enemy of the leader of the marmousets, the constable Oli’saer de 
Clisson, placed his personal hatred at the service of the aristocracy’s 
political 


resentment. 


On June 13th, 1392, at the close of a fete given at the Hotel St. Pol, the 
constable lingered a little to take leave of the king and the duke of Orleans, 
and then with eight attendants, two carrying torches, made his waj’ towards 
the rue Ste. Catherine. Here Peter de Craon was waiting for him, with forty 
mounted brigands, scarcely a half dozen of whom knew what was expected 
of them. When Clisson appeared, Craon’s men threw themselves on his 
attendants and extinguished their torches. Clisson at first thought it a joke of 
the duke of Orleans, whom he supposed to have followed him. ” My lord,” 
he said, ” you are young, we must pardon you. These are the pranks of 
youth.” But Peter de Craon cried, “Die, die, Clisson; here you shall die.” 
“Who art thou,” asked Clisson, “who speakest such words ? ” “I am Peter 
de Craon, your enemy. You have many times 
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provoked me, ‘and shall here pay for it. Forward,” he called to his men, ” I 
have him whom I wanted and will have.” The constable tried to defend 
himself but was soon wounded and thrown from his horse. In falling, his 
head came against the unlatched door of a bake-shop, which gave way. This 
saved him. The assassins thought him dead ; they had, moreover, 


recognised the constable, and fearful of having attacked so powerful a 
personage, they fled with Craon to his castle of Sable in Maine. 


The news of the outrage was brought to the king as he was preparing for 
bed. He called his guard, had torches lighted and went to the bake-shop 
where Clisson was beginning to recover consciousness. ” Constable,” said 
the king, “how do you feel?” “Weak and poorly, sire.” “And who brought 
you to this pass ? ” ” Peter de Craon, sire, and his accomplices, 
treacherously and with no warning.” ” Constable, nothing will be paid more 
dearly or amends made for than this thing.” 


Peter de Craon, who no longer felt himself safe in the castle of Sable, 
sought refuge with the duke of Burgundy, who, called upon to deliver up 
the rascal, caused him to be hid and replied that he knew nothing whatever 
of him. Charles immediately collected an army, swearing to take no rest 
until he had punished this rebellion. The dukes of Burgundy and Berri 
endeavoured to block this enterprise. Their hatred towards Clisson had 
grown since they learned he possessed great wealth. The constable, 
believing himself about to die, had made his will, and besides his fiefs and 
heritage he had disposed of 1,700,000 francs’ worth of personal property. 
But the king paid no heed to the delays and bad will of his uncles and to the 
fears which his physicians expressed for his health. He led his army as far 
as Le Mans. 


THE KING GOES MAD : THE PRINCES RETURN TO POWER (1392 
A.D.) 


It was the middle of summer, during the prolonged August heat. As the king 
was crossing the forest, a man dressed all in white seized his bridle and 
cried, ” Stop, noble king, go no further, thou art betrayed.” This sudden 
apparition startled the king greatly ; a little farther on the page who carried 
the royal lance nodded in the saddle. The lance fell and struck a shield a 
resounding blow. At the sound of arms the king trembled, drew his sword 
and cried, ” Quick, quick, upon the traitors ! ” He thrust his naked sword at 
his brother the duke of Orleans, who barely avoided it. One of his knights 
finally had to seize him from behind. They disarmed him. He no longer 
knew anyone. 


The king was mad. Some said it was sorcery, but the king himself was to 
blame. Possessor at twelve years of age of that unlimited power which is 
often the undoing of the strongest characters, he was at twenty-four worn 
out with every pleasure and emotion in the range of human experience from 
debauch to battle-field. His constitution was ruined, his mind shaken ; a 
violent shock had deranged everything. 


When it was hinted that the king was the victim of poison or sorcery, ” No,” 
exclaimed the duke of Berri, ” he is neither poisoned nor bewitched, except 
by bad advice.” These words sealed the fate of the marmousets. A few days 
later Clisson demanded of the duke of Burgundy the pay of the knights who 
had accompanied the king on his last expedition. The duke looked him 
through and through, and said, “Clisson, you need not trouble yourself 
about the affairs of the kingdom, for without your help it will be well 
governed. It was an evil day for the realm when you first meddled with it. 
How the devil have you got so much money, that you 
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were recently able to will away 1,700,000 francs ? Neither his majesty, my 
brother Berri, nor I with all our present power have been able to acquire so 
much. Leave my presence and let me never see you again, for were it not 
for my honour I would put your other eye out.” Clisson hastened to the 
safety of his castle in Brittany, while parliament declared him guilty of 
extortion, and banished him from the country, imposing a fine of 100,000 
silver marks. The sire de Montaigu, warned by this experience, sought 
refuge at Avignon. Bureau de la Riviere, the sire de Novian, and Le Begue 
de Vilaines were arrested and imprisoned in the Chateau St. Antoine (the 
Bastille). 


The king’s uncles came again into full possession of the government : what 
would they do? They signed a twenty-eight years’ truce with England in 
1395 and gave King Richard II the infant princess Isabella, Charles VI’s 
daughter, in marriage. But four years later (1399) the English deposed and 


afterwards, it is said, strangled their king, and this valuable alliance was 
broken. & 


The signing of the truce of 1395 was a real assurance of peace in France, 
even in Brittany, where Clisson, banished to his fiefs, had armed his vassals 
at once and attacked John de Montfort. But the duke of Burgundy appeared 
in person at Ancenis, mediated between the two parties, and made them in 
January, 1395, sign a reciprocal promise to lay down their arms. Shortly 
after this John IV attended the meeting of Charles VI and Richard II at 
Guines (where the truce was arranged) and obtained from the English the 
restitution of Brest which had only been pledged to them. 


With peace thus restored France was now able to occupy herself more 
particularly with the great questions then agitating all Europe : that of the 
papal schism of which all Christendom was longing for the end, and that of 
the crusade — or rather the barrier which it was felt must be raised against 
the conquests of the Ottoman Turks in the European provinces of the Greek 
empire.? 


Forty years before the Ottoman Turks had crossed the Bosporus, taken 
Adrianople and a portion of the Danube valley. Now they were threatening 
Hungary. A crusade was therefore resolved upon, and put under the 
direction of a young man of twenty-four, John, count of Nevers, who later 
became the famous duke of Burgundy (John the Fearless). Young and old, 
equally short-sighted, gaily descended the Danube, taking the whole matter 
as a pleasure excursion. When they arrived at Nicopolis, King Sigismund of 
Hungary advised them to meet the advance troops of the enemy with his 
Hungarian foot-soldiers and light cavalry, and to reserve the knights for the 
real Ottoman army which would appear afterwards. But no one was willing 
to forego the honour of striking the first blow. So all opposed themselves to 
the advance-guard, threw themselves upon the first enemy who appeared, 
and arrived exhausted and in disorder at the top of a hill where they were 
received by the redoubtable janissaries which Amura had just organised, 
and who made short work of the breathless, disordered troops. It was said 
that Bajazet put ten thousand captives ^ to death in his own presence, 
saving only from the massacre the count of Nevers and twenty-four nobles 
whom he ransomed (1396).& Consternation was universal throughout 


France, especially in Burgundy. Duke Philip strangely abused the 
obligations of feudalism which compelled vassals to ransom a captive lord 
or his son and raised as much from his vassals as from the royal treasury, 
more than double the 200,000 ducats which Bajazet demanded for the 
freedom of his captives./ 


1 Doubtless a monkish exaggeration. 
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The government of the aristocracy was not fortunate : its acts were 
discrediting it abroad ; its quarrels were weakening it at home. 


Isabella of Bavaria was but fifteen years old when she came from Germany 
to wed Charles VI. Without parents, without a guide in the midst of a 
corrupted court, she learned its morals quicker than she learned its tongue, 
and she lived solely for luxury and pleasure. Years did not render her 
conduct more circumspect, or her thouglits more serious. From pleasure she 
descended to debauchery. Charged after the king’s affliction with the 
keeping of his person, she used the authority obtained through the 
melancholy situation of her husband to satisfy her passions, her vices, and 
her vengeances. It will soon be seen how fatal this foreign queen was to 
France. 


The duke of Burgundy, Philip the Bold, kept the sovereign authority until 
his death in 1404. His son, John the Fearless, wished to receive, with his 
heritage, his father’s influence in the government, but the duke of Orleans, 
the king’s brother, all powerful with the queen — master, through her, of 
the king and the dauphin; chief of the nobility, and brilliant knight himself 
— had no intention of renouncing the power to anyone. So there soon 
sprang up, between John the Fearless and Orleans, a rivalry that threatened 
to become civil war right in the midst of Paris. Each collected his arms and 


fortified his palace ; they were about to fight when the aged duke of Berri 
interposed. He brought Burgundy to the bedside of Orleans who was lying 
ill and made the two men embrace and talk and take food together. This 
reconciliation took place November the 20th, 1407 ; on the 23rd Louis of 
Orleans fell, assassinated by John the Fearless. 


For more than four months, the duke had been planning this murder. He had 
bought, in the city, a house for the ostensible purpose of storing wine, corn, 
and other provisions, but really concealed in it seventeen hired assassins. 
This house, situated in the rue Vieille du Temple, near the Porte Barbette, 
lay in the path of the duke of Orleans while returning from the king’s 
residence to his own palace. Wednesday, the 23rd of November, at eight in 
the evening, the duke of Orleans left the Hotel Montaigu on mule-back. The 
night was very dark, and he was accompanied only by two equerries 
mounted on one horse and four foot attendants carrying torches. Although it 
was not late, all the shops were closed. The duke, keeping a little behind his 
people, was singing softly to himself and toying with his glove when 
suddenly the assassins, concealed by the corner of a house, rushed upon 
him crying, ” Die ! Die ! “ 


“T am the duke of Orleans,” the duke shouted. “Then we want you,” they 
replied, striking him. A page tried to cover the prince with his body and was 
killed. A woman who witnessed the affair from a window screamed murder. 
One of the assassins called to her, “Shut up, wretch.” Then by the light of 
the torches she saw come out of the duke of Burgundy’s recently bought 
house, a large man with a red hat over his eyes, who, with a lantern, looked 
to see that there had been no slip as in the case of the constable De Clisson. 
But this time the murderers had well earned their wage. The body was 
literally hacked to pieces ; the right arm was cut in two, the severed left 
wrist was tlirown to one side, the skull split from ear to ear, and the brains 
scattered on the pavement. At this the man in the red hat said to the others, 
“Put out your lights and let us go, he is dead.” They put their torches back 
into the house they had occupied, strewed caltrops behind them to prevent 
pursuit, and retired to the Hotel d’ Artois in the rue Mauconseil. 
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The next day John the Fearless went, like all the princes, to see the corpse, 
and sprinkled it with holy water, at the church of the Blancs-Man- teaux. 
“Never,” he said, at sight of the dead, “has so foul a murder been committed 
in this realm.” He wept at the funeral and held a corner of the pall. Some 
days later, however, when the provost of Paris announced in the council that 
he would make every effort to find the assassins if they would give him 
permission to search the palaces of the princes, John the Fearless became 
confused and grew pale. Then it was he drew aside the duke of Berri and 
the king of Sicily, “I did it,” he whispered, “the devil tempted me.” This 
state of mind soon passed, and the duke of Burgundy resolved to admit and 
justify his crime. In fact the next day he boldly appeared at the council of 
the princes, but his uncle Berri met him at the door and said, “My good 
nephew, don’t come in this time. I don’t want you here.” The thought came 
to the guilty man that perhaps they were going to arrest him, and he fled at 
once to his possessions in Flanders. From there he proclaimed, preached, 
and wrote to the world that he had but forestalled an ambush of the duke of 
Orleans. A Franciscan monk, the learned John Petit, was the following year 
charged with the proof in twelve arguments, in honour of the twelve 
Apostles, that if the duke was killed it was for the gloi-y of God, since he 
was a heretic ; for the good of the king, since he wished to usurp the throne, 
and for the public welfare, since the state was rid of a tyrant. 


To this strange apology for the murder, from the pen of a monk, Burgundy 
added a bloody victory.” An insurrection of the people of Liege against 
their bishop, a creature of the duke, called the latter from Paris. His 
influence had caused John, a younger brother of the house of Bavaria, to be 
elected bishop ; John took deacon’s orders to entitle him to assume the 
episcopal sovereignty, but he refused to be priested, preferring the helmet to 
the mitre. The Liegeois were discontented at having a profane knight in lieu 
of a bishop ; they entreated and petitioned John to take upon him the 
sacerdotal character. He laughed at them. They rebelled and drove him out. 
Such was the crime of the Liegeois. The duke of Burgundy marched against 
them ; a battle was fought at Hasbain, in which the bur-gesses of Liege 
were as unfortunate as those of Ghent had been at Roosebeke. It is said that 
twenty-six thousand dead were counted on the field of battle. ^ 


This was the best argument in Burgundy’s defence ; he returned to Paris 
promising the people an immediate abolition of taxes, and extracted from 
the king a letter of forgiveness, in which Charles VI declared that he 
cherished no resentment towards the author of his brother’s death (Peace of 
Chartres, March, 1409). 


The duchess of Orleans, the beautiful and gentle Valentine Visconti, was at 
least spared this last shame. The death of her husband killed her. She had 
taken for her motto, “’*Rien ne mest plus ; plus ne niest rien,’” and “died in 
1408” [says Juvenal des UrsinsJ] “in anger and grief.” 


The duke of Orleans was not worth much regret. His administration had 
been as deplorable as his morals. He had declared war on England, and had 
not carried it out, and had used this pretext for an increase of taxes which he 
himself had appropriated. Burgundy had bitterly opposed this new burden, 
and to appease the people, and especially to lay his own hand on the rich 
spoil, he now sent the superintendent of finances to the scaffold (1408). 
Then he restored the Parisians their ancient free constitution, tlie rights to 
elect their provost and to organise a citizen militia under elective leaders, 
and even to hold noble fiefs with the privileges thereto attached. Besides 
this he was extremely popular, which state of affairs he increased by 
showing citizens, 
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even the least important, such consideration as they had never before 
known. These were the market people who formed, in Paris, the strength of 
the Burgundian party. Feudalism never forgave John the Fearless for having 
sought such support, no more than it did for having compromised seignorial 
inviolability by slaying a prince of the blood, the king’s brother. A 
considerable faction of the nobility turned against him. The avengers of 
Orleans ranged themselves under the banner of the father-in-law of one of 
his sons, the count d’ Armagnac, who gave the party its name (1410). Thus, 
with the king mad, the queen ignored and incapable, the dauphin threatened 


by his excesses with his father’s end, the first prince of the blood stained 
with an infamous murder, there was no government — only armed factions, 
and war at home and abroad. Such was the state of France ; nothing but 
disaster could come of it. 


CIVIL WAR 


From 1410 to 1412 the two factions attacked each other twice, and twice 
came to a settlement (Peace of Bicetre, November, 1410 ; Peace of Bourges, 
July, 1412). Both sides made advances to the English to win over the 
country’s enemy. 6 The Gascon soldiers, preferring a plundering life in the 
midst of France to their own rude and poor homes, were constant to their 
banners. The duke of Burgundy, on the other hand, could not get his 
Flemings to quit their families and crafts for more than forty days; he was 
therefore obliged to call in the English. Henry IV sent a body of archers to 
his aid, with whom he drove his enemies from the the north of the capital 
(February, 1410). In May we find Henry in league with the Orleans party, 
who were to restore to the English, in recompense, all their ancient 
possessions in France. The emissary who bore this treaty was seized at 
Boulogne ; its contents were made public, and great odium was in 
consequence excited against the Armagnacs. The hapless monarch, Charles, 
recovering for a moment from his frenzy, joined in this indignation ; he 
called an army, displayed the oriflamme, and marched with the Burgundians 
to besiege Bourges. The campaign, as usual, ended without an action, in a 
kind of treaty. Both parties felt the thirst of pillage and of blood; both 
wanted the courage to decide their differences in a general combat. No 
period of history manifests such an utter want of talent ; no prowess was 
shown except in tournaments ; no statesmanship save in the 


planning of a murder. Although the passions of men possessed of power and 
means were excited to the utmost, yet not a decisive blow was struck in 
policy or in arms. The fortune of the struggling parties was left to events — 
to chance. Success and reverse, the former at least, if not both, unearned. 
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classed according to their qualities, gold and silver forming a division apart 
; precious stones form still another, but there is nothing to indicate on what 
basis a classilication would be establislied. 


If we pass from the natural sciences to geography, we find the latter in a 
synthetic and fairly confused state. Nevertheless several lists give us a 
series of the names of towns, rivers, and mountains, arranged according to 
their geographical disposition, as we can easily prove. Sometimes the data 
are of a practical character, and names are followed by mention of natural 
or industrial products of localities, their revenue taxes, or tributes. But the 
science, par excellence’ which was especially cultivated in Assyria, and 
which the learned men of Asshurbanapal connected with the greatest care 
with antique Clialdean traditions, was astronomy. 


This science was not indeed born at Nineveh ; the Greeks teach us that 
astronomical observations were first made in lower Chaldea 1903 years 
before Alexander, and consequently 2226 years before Christ. Whatever the 
value of this date may be, the tradition of this origin is found in the works 
of the Assyrians, who constantly refer to the observations of their 
predecessors. Asshurbanapal had sent these learned men to the old schools 
of Mesopotamia, Ur, Sippar, Agade, Babylon ; there to imbibe the elements 
of the science which was the glory of the southern empire. In the seventh 
century before our era, observations were carried on at Nineveh. At this 
date the fixed stars had long been distinguished from the planets; the 
sidereal revolutions, the divisions of the year, the course of the sun in the 
different constellations of the zodiac, periodic return of eclipses, and even 
the precession of the equinoxes, had been calculated. These achievements 
imply long and conscientious observation, a special intelligence to 
undertake them, and simple methods of rigorous calculation. 


We are ignorant as to the nature of the instruments with which the Assyrio- 
Chaldeans could observe the stars. The chances of error in observations by 
the naked eye are evidently very great, and errors can only be rectified by 
multiplied operations and the most minute calculations. It is known that the 
determining of the periodicity of the moon’s eclipses rests on a knowledge 
of the cycle of 223 lunations which bring back the same eclipses 
periodically. It is certain that the Assyrio-Chaldeans must have also known 
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alternately ensued ; conquerors and conquered pursued and fled, rolling like 
destructive waves over the necks of a prostrate and ruined people. Civil 
wars in general, destructive as they are of peace and prosperity, beget at 
least the virtue of courage ; yet it was not so in France. The peasantry were 
crushed and trodden down ; the nobles and knights feared to trust them with 
arms. The Bretons and the Gascons, natives of distant provinces, were the 
only foot-soldiers, the sole infantry of France at this time ; and a handful of 
English sufficed in these quarrels to give the advantage to either party. ‘i 


In this condition of affairs there was much to recall the worst days of king 
John, and to better them the bourgeoisie took the initiative, parliament, as in 
1356, holding back. The University of Paris was very proud of having 
recently accomplished the deposition of two anti-popes, the election of 
Alexander V, a former doctor of the Sorbonne, and the convocation of a 
general council for the consideration of reforms within the church ; and the 
bourgeoisie thought it could pacify the state as it hoped to have pacified 
Christianity. It obtained from Charles VI, in one of his lucid moments, a 
decree ordering all the princes back to their provinces and forbidding them 
to leave. But in a few months the war recommenced. The Armagnacs 
committed a thousand atrocities, telling their victims to seek vengeance 
from the ” poor mad king.” The body of citizens asked, in the king’s 
council, that the defence of Paris might be committed to a friend of 
Burgundy’s, the count of Saint-Pol, and the latter, not very sure of the upper 
middle classes, wished to overcome them by means of the populace. He 
took refuge in the great and rich corporation of the butchers which he 
authorised to raise five hundred men for the municipal defence. The 
butchers armed their servants and all the men employed about tlie 
slaughter-houses. This violent mob, accustomed to the sight of blood and 
killing, and who made a slaughterer named Caboche their chief, let 
themselves be led for a time by their masters and the learned men of the 
University of Paris. Then Paris presented the most singular and terrible 
spectacle. One day the mob presented itself at the dauphin’s palace, forced 
him to appear on a balcony and through their spokesman, the old surgeon, 
John de Troyes, made him listen to their demands. He must send away his 
evil companions ; lead a more regular life in every way ; and take care of 


his health, and of his soul. The butchers charged themselves with 
Superintending this change of morals which would bring with it, according 
to their ideas, the reformation of the kingdom. They set a watch around the 
Hotel St. Pol for the safety of the king and monseigneur the duke of 
Guienne, and if they heard the sound of instruments and dancing in the 
night they entered boldly to put a stop to it, and preserve decency and order. 
But these rough and violent natures were not always content with words. If 
they had compassion on ” that good fellow, the dauphin,” they broke out 
against those who were corrupting him and removed them violently from 
the palace and dragged them before the parliament for justice, even 
sometimes administering it on the way to those who had displeased them 
the most. 


However, the able members of the party drew up, for the repression of 
abuses, the ordinance of 1413, known as the Cabochian ordinance, whose 
application would have been successful, if in making elections universal it 
had not made its administration impossible (May 25th). ” But,” says 
Augustin Thierry, ” men were found to conceive that great reform charter, 
joint work of the citizens and the university, while none could be found to 
execute and maintain it. Wise men and those accustomed to affairs had at 
this time neither will power nor political energy. They kept themselves 
apart, and all action 
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rested upon fanatics and the unruly who precipitated, through their 
intolerable excesses, a reaction which brought about their fall and put a stop 
to all reform.” What the boui-geoisie respected, the mob outraged. It 
proscribed not only vice and immorality, but wealth, and mingled pillage 
and murder with its reforms ; it disgraced finally those who had employed it 
and who, blushing at the association, now preferred the Armagnacs to the 
Cabochians. Called upon by all men of moderation the Armagnacs put a 
stop to the mob’s excesses, but at the same time overthrew the reform 
measures of the bourgeoisie (September 5th, 1413). John the Fearless tied 


again to his Flemish provinces. ^ Charles VI marched in person against him 
at the head of the Armagnacs, besieged and took Soissons, of which the 
inhabitants of every age and sex were inhumanly massacred. Arras was next 
invested,’ but the Armagnacs becoming disgusted at the tediousness of the 
siege, as the |5ur-gundians had been the previous year at that of Bourges, an 
accommodation ensued, the duke of Burgundy making verbal submissions, 
and promising never to show himself in Paris again. (Treaty of Arras, 
September, 1414.) 


HENRY V INVADES FRANCE — A FRENCH VIEW 


Whilst France was thus occupied and torn by civil contests, Henry V had 
succeeded, in 1413, to the throne of England.“ He now judged the time 
come to interfere in the French melee. He stood, moreover, in need of a 
foreign war to settle himself on the throne his father had usurped. Since the 
great campaigns of the preceding century, the idea of a war with France had 
ever been popular in England. Therefore, when Henry proposed a serious 
expedition, he obtained easily from parliament six thousand men-at- arms 
and twenty-four thousand archers, with whom he debarked at Harfleur on 
the 14th of August, 1415. After a heroic defence which lasted a whole 
month, Harfleur, unsuccoured, was compelled to give up. But Henry V had 
lost fifteen thousand men (two thousand men-at-arms, thirteen thousand 
archers) — the half of his army. Too feeble now for any great undertaking, 
he resolved to march across country to Calais, and to throw the French 
knighthood a new and insolent defiance. 


The English left Harfleur on the 8th of October, traversing the Pays de 
Caux, not without some resistance, although they took nothing but food and 
wine from the towns for fear of arousing the inhabitants. On the 13th they 
arrived at Abbeville intending to cross the Soinme there, but they found the 
ford at Blanquetaque so well defended this time that they were obliged to 
ascend the stream as far as Amiens. 


Near Nesle a peasant pointed out a ford that could be reached across a 
marsh. It was a difficult and dangerous passage ; they would be lost if 
attacked. But the French army was still far away. Besides, the nobles would 
not have wished a combat in this swamp ; they were seeking a fine battle in 
open field and to this end asked king Henry for a day and place for a fight. 


To which the Englishman replied that it was not necessary to name either 
day or place, since every day would find him on the field. 


In spite of this answer, they feared, in the French army, that the enemy 
would escaj‘e ; and to make sure they should not, the princes took up a 
position between the villages of Tramecourt and Agincourt [French 
Azincourt], where the English must necessarily pass, on a narrow plain, 
newly ploughed and all sodden with rain.“ 


[1 At the siege of Arras the harquebus was used for the first time. ] 
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On Thursday, the 24th of October, the English having passed Blangy 
learned that the French were close at hand, and thought they were about to 
attack them. The men-at-arms dismounted from horseback, and al’ of them 
kneeling down, and lifting up their hands to heaven, prayed to God to take 
them into his keeping. Nothing, however, took place as yet, the constable 
not having reached the French army. The English proceeded to quarter 
themselves at Maisoncelle, still nearer to Agincourt. Henry V 
disencumbered himself of his prisoners, saying to them, ” If your masters 
survive, you will present yourself again at Calais.” 


At last, they discovered the huge French army, its fires and its banners. 
There were, according to the estimate of the eye-witness, Lefebvre de St. 
R/my,.? fourteen thousand men-at-arms, in all perhaps fifty thousand men ; 
thi-ice the number of the English. The latter had eleven or twelve thousand 
men remaining of the fifteen thousand that had marched from Harfleur, ten 
thousand of them at least being archers. 


The Welshman, David Gam, the first who brought word to the king of the 
enemy’s presence, being asked how many men the French might have, is 
said to have replied, ” Enough to be killed, enough to be taken prisoners, 
enough to fly.” An Englishman, Sir Walter Hungerford, could not forbear 


from observing that it would not have been amiss to liave brought ten 
thousand more stout archers ; there were as many in England who would 
have desired no better. But the king replied peremptorily, ” Now in our 
Lord’s name, I would not have one man more. The number we have is that 
which he has willed ; these folks place their confidence in their multitude, 
and I in him who so often gave victory to Judas Maccabseus.” 


The English having still a night at their disposal, employed it usefully in 
making their preparations, and providing as well as possible for both body 
and soul. First, they rolled up the banners for fear of the rain, and took off 
and folded up the handsome coats of arms they had put ou for the fight. 
Then in order to pass the cold October night in comfort, they opened their 
baggage and laid straw under them, which they procured from the 
neighbouring villages. The men-at-arms fitted the rivets of their armour, the 
archers applied fresh strings to their bows. They had for several days 
employed themselves in cutting and sharpening the stakes which they 
usually planted before them to stop the advance of cavalry. Amidst all their 
preparations for victory, these brave men did not forget their souls’ weal, 
but set their accounts in order with God and their consciences. They 
confessed hastily, those at least whom the priests could attend, and all this 
was done without noise, in whispers. The king had commanded silence, 
under penalty of forfeiture of their horses for the gentlemen, and of loss of 
the right ear for those of lower degree. 


It was otherwise on the French side, where the time was spent in making 
knights. In every direction there were great fires which showed everything 
to the enemy ; a confused din of people shouting and calling to each other ; 
a bustling mob of valets and pages. Many gentlemen passed the night on 
horseback in their heavy armour, no doubt to avoid soiling it in the deep 
mud, which with the cold rain chilled them to the bones. 


MICHELET’S account op the battle of agincourt (OCTOBER 25th, 1415) 


On the morning of St. Crispin and St. Crispinian’s day, October 25th, 1415, 
the king of England heard three masses, bareheaded, but otherwise in full 
armour. ” For it was his custom,” says John de Vaurin,* ” to hear three 
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masses each day, one after the other.” He then put on a magnificent helmet 
with an imperial gold crown. He rode without spurs on a gray palfrey, and 
made his men advance over a field of green corn, where the ground was less 
spoiled by the rain, the whole army forming one body, with the few lances 
he had in the centre, flanked by bodies of archers. He then rode slowly 
along the line, speaking a few brief sentences : ” You have a good cause ; I 
am come but to demand my right. Remember that you belong to old 
England ; that your kindred, your wives and children are awaiting you there 
; see that you return to them with good cheer. The kings of England have 
always fared well in France. Look to the honour of the crown ; look to 
yourselves. The French say they will cut off three fingers from each 
archer’s hand.” 


The ground was in so bad a condition that no one was disposed to attack. 
The king of England parleyed with the French, offering to renounce the 


Map illustrating thk Makch of Henry V and the Battle of Aoincoukt (The 
dotted line indicates a, doubtful part of the route.) 


title of king of France, and to surrender back Harfleur, provided he were 
given Guienne, with some few convenient additions, Ponthieu, a daughter 
of the king, and 800,000 crowns. While this parleying between the two 
armies was going on the English archers were securing their stakes. 


The two armies formed a strange mutual contrast. On the French side were 
three enormous squadrons, like so many forests of lances, following each 
other in lengthened file through the narrow plain ; at their head the 
constable, the princes, the dukes of Orleans, Bar, and Alengon, the counts 
of Nevers, Eu, Richemont, and Vendome, a multitude of lords, a dazzling 
iris of enamelled armour, escutcheons, banners, the horses fantastically 
disguised in steel and gold. The French, too, had archers, men of the 
commonalty ; but where were they to be placed ? Every post was 


numbered, and no one would give up his own ; these men would have been 
a blot upon so noble an assemblage. There were cannon, but it does not 
appear that they were made use of ; probably there was no place for them 
either. 


The English army did not look handsome. The archers had no armour, often 
no shoes ; for headpieces they had sorry caps of boiled leather, or even of 
willow with a crosspiece of iron ; the axes and hatchets stuck in their belts 
gave them the appearance of carpenters. Many of these good workmen had 
taken off their breeches, in order to be at their ease and to work the better. It 
is a strange, incredible, and yet certain fact, that the French army really 
could not stir either to fight or to fly. The rear alone escaped. 
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At the decisive moment, when old Thomas of Erpiugham, having drawn up 
the English army, threw his truncheon into the air, crying out, ” Now strike ! 
” and when the English had replied with a shout from ten thousand throats, 
the French army, to their great astonishment, still remained motionless. 
Horses and riders, all appeared enchanted, or dead in their steel cases. The 
fact was that the big war horses, loaded with their heavy riders and their 
steel caparisons, had sunk deep in the stiff soil, had become firmly fixed 
there, and only struggled out to advance slowly a few paces. Such is the 
acknowledgment of the English chroniclers ; a modest acknowledgment, 
which does honour to their probity. 


Lefebvre,’ John de Vaurin,^ and Walsingham »» expressly say that the 
field was nothing but viscid mud. ” The place was soft and cut up by the 
horses, so that it was with great difficulty they could drag their feet out of 
the ground. The French were so loaded with harness that they could not 
advance. They had long and very weighty coats of mail, hanging below the 
knees ; below these they had leg harness, and above them plate harness, 
and, moreover, helmets of proof. They were so much crowded together that 


they could not lift their arms to strike an enemy, except some of them in the 
front.” 


Another historian of the English side, Titus Livy,’ informs us that the 
French were drawn up thirty-two deep, whilst the English were ranged in 
but four ranks. This enormous depth of the French served no purpose ; their 
thirty-two ranks consisted wholly, or almost so, of cavalry ; the majority of 
whom, far from being able to act, did not even see the engagement ; 
whereas every man of the English was efiicient. Of the fifty thousand 
French, two or three thousand only could fight against the eleven thousand 
English, or at least might have done so if their horses could have extricated 
themselves from the mud. 


To rouse those inert masses, the English archers discharged volleys of ten 
thousand arrows with extreme rapidity and pertinacity at their faces. The 
iron-clad horsemen stooped their heads, otherwise the arrows would have 
entered through their visors. Then, from the two wings of Ti-amecourt and 
Agincourt, two French squadrons began with much spurring to execute a 
clumsy chai-ge, led by two excellent men-at-arms, Messire Clignet de 
Brabant and Messire William de Saveuse. The first squadron, advancing 
from Tramecourt, was unexpectedly taken in flank by a body of archers 
concealed in the woods ; neither squadron reached the enemy. 


Of twelve hundred men who began this charge, there remained not more 
than 120 when they came up with the English palisades. Most of them had 
fallen in the mud by the way, men and horses. Would to God that all had so 
fallen ; but the others, whose horses were wounded, could no longer control 
the frantic animals, which rushed desperately back on the French ranks. The 
vanguard, far from being able to open and let them pass, was, as we have 
seen, so closely packed together that not a man could move. We may 
imagine the frightful accidents that took place in that dense mass, the horses 
wild with terror, backing and smothering each other, flinging off their 
riders, or crushing them under their armour as the iron masses clashed 
together. Then came the English to complete the havoc. Coming out from 
their line of stakes, and throwing down their bows and arrows, they 
advanced quite at their ease with axes, hatchets, heavy swords, and leaded 
clubs, to demolish that confused mountain of men and horses. In process of 


time they succeeded in clearing away the vanguard, and made their way, 
with the king at their head, to the second line of battle. 
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It was perhaps at this moment that eighteen French gentlemen made a dash 
at the king of England. They had made a vow, it was said, to die or bring 
down his crown ; one of them struck off a point from it ; all perished in the 
attempt. This on dit is not enough for the historians, who further adorn the 
tale, and convert it into a Homeric scene, in which the king fights over the 
body of his wounded brother, like Achilles over that of Patroclus. Then it is 
the duke of Alen4on, commander of the French army, who kills the duke of 
York and cleaves the king’s crown. Being speedily surrounded, he yields ; 
Henry holds out his hand to him ; but he was already slain. i What is more 
certain is that the duke of Brabant arrived in haste at the second stage of the 
engagement. He was the duke of Burgundy’s own brother, and seems to 
have sought the field to clear the honour of his familjr. He arrived very late, 
but time enough to die. The brave prince had left all his men behind him, 
and had not even put on his coat of arms : instead of which he took his 
banner, made a hole in it, passed his head through it, and charged the 
English, who slew him instantly. 


There remained but the rearguard, which soon dispersed. A great num-ber 
of cavaliers, dismounted, but raised up again by their servants, had made 
their way out of the throng of battle and surrendered to the English. At this 
moment, word was brought the king that a French cori)s was pillaging his 
baggage ; and at the same time he saw some Bretons or Gascons in the 
French rear, that seemed about to return to the charge against him. He was 
alarmed for the moment, especially as he saw his men embarrassed with so 
many prisoners, and instantly ordered every man to kill his captive. Not one 
obeyed ; those soldiers without shoes or breeches, who held the greatest 
lords of France in their hands, and thought they had made their fortunes, 
were now ordered to ruin themselves. As they refused to comply, the king 
appointed two hundred men to act as executioners. ” It was a sad spectacle,” 


says Lefebvre,’ “to see those poor disarmed wretches, who had just 
received promise of quarter, slaughtered in cold blood, cut and hewed, head 
and face I ” The alarm was groundless. It was only some pillagers of the 
neighbourhood, people of Agincourt, who, in spite of their master, the duke 
of Burgundy, had taken advantage of the opportunity. The battle being 
ended, the archers made haste to sti-ip the slain, whilst they were yet warm. 
Many were dragged forth alive from beneath the corpses ; among others, 
the duke of Orleans. Next day the victor, on his departure, killed, or made 
prisoners, all that remained alive.“ ” It was a piteous sight to see the great 
nobles who had there been slain, and who were already stark naked, like 
those who were born of men of no account.” An English priest was not less 
affected by the spectacle. ” If this sight,” he says, ” excited pity and 
compunction in us, who were strangers, and but passed through the country, 
how great was the sorrow for the native inhabitants. Oh, may the French 
nation come to peace and union with the English, and depart from its 
iniquities and its evil ways ! ” Sternness then prevails over compassion, and 
he subjoins : ” Meanwhile, let his grief be turned upon his head.” 


The English lost 1,600 men ; the French 10,000, almost all gentlemen, 


1 This embellishment is of Monstrelet’s » contrivance. He places it apart 
from the account of the battle after the long list of the killed. Lefebyre, an 
eye-witness, could not make up his mind to copy Monstrelet in this place. 


2 Lefebvrei and Monstrelet » are the authorities for this statement. De 
Barante” says without naming his source, ” Henry V put a stop to the 
carnage and caused the wounded to receive relief.” [Tyler,* after reviewing 
the evidence, declares that ” Henry did not stain his victory by any act of 
cruelty. His character comes out of the investigation untarnished by a 
suspicion of his having wantonly shed the blood of a single fellow- 
creature.” ] 
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another cycle of 22,325 lunations equalling 1805 tropical years plus 8 days, 
or 1805 Julian years of 365] days ; after which the eclipses return with still 
greater precision in the same order. How long did it take the human mind to 
observe and understand a sufficient number of lunations so as to combine 
the data they afforded and deduct the law that Meton formulated and to 
which he has given his name ? 


In regard to eclipses of the sun, the cycle is so very much greater that the 
beginnings of the observations on which the calculations of their periodicity 
would rest, would take us back to a period which is quite beyond the limits 
of the historic age. Diogenes Laertius estimates it as 48,863 years. During 
that time 373 eclipses of the moon and 832 eclipses of the sun had |>een 
observed. When they turned their attention to the calculations resulting 
from these observations the Assyrio-Chaldeans were marvellously helped 
by their system of notation. Their numerical system lent itself with ease to 
the most complicated of calculations. We must content ourselves with 
stating the results. As we were saying a minute ago, the observations were 
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carried on under Asshurbanapal ; the king sent astronomers to different 
points to study celestial phenomena, and the results of their labours were 
sent him. Here are the terms in which these reports were expressed : 


” To the King, my Lord, his humble servant Ishtar-iddin-apal, chief 
astronomer of the town of Arbela writes this : Peace and happiness to the 
king my master and may he long prosper. 


” On the 29th day, I observed the node of the moon, the clouds obscured the 
field of observation, and we could not see the moon. 


” In the month of Sebat (January) the 1st day during the year Bel-haran- 
saduya (648 B.C.).” 


The result of this mission was not satisfactory. The eclipse had been 
predicted, but although the state of the atmosphere did not allow of 


120 lords having banners. The list fills six large pages in Monstrelet, 
beginning with seven princes (Brabant, Nevers, D’ Albret, Alen5on,the 
three De Bar) ; then come lords without number, Dampierre, Vaudemont, 
Marie, Roussy, Salm, Dammartin, etc., the bailiffs of Vermandois, Macon, 
Sens, Senlis, Caen, and Meaux, and Montaigu, the brave archbishop of 
Sens, who fought like a lion.i 


The duke of Burgundy’s son bestowed the charity of a grave on all the dead 
that lay naked on the field of battle. Twenty-five square rods of ground were 
measured out, and in that huge pit were laid all the bodies that had not been 
carried away, fifty-eight hundred men by the tale. The ground was 
consecrated, and a thick thorn hedge was planted round it, for fear of the 
wolves. There were but fifteen hundred prisoners, including the dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon, the counts d’Eu, de Vendome, and de Richelieu, the 
marshal de Boucicaut, Messire James d’ Harcourt, Messire John de Craon, 
etc.P 


MASSACRE OP THE ARMAGNACS IN PARIS (1418 A.D.) 


With this rich capture, Henry hastened to re-embark at Calais. His army, 
reduced to ten thousand men, was unable to consider any further enterprise. 
The duke of Burgundy had taken no part whatever in the battle of Agincourt 
; ^it was his enemies tiiat brought about that shameful defeat. If he had 
made haste, he might have entered Paris as its master. D’ Armagnac, the 
new constable and successor of D’Albret, showed more promptitude ; he 
took possession of the capital, of the king and the dauphin his son, who was 
still a minor ; that is to say, of the entire government. To recall a little 
popularity to the side of the party he showed a praiseworthy activity, 
borrowing ships from the Genoese, raising troops in France, and besieging 
Harfleur (1416). But funds were lacking and he fell back on the great 
resource of the times, debasement of money and false loans. 


John the Fearless was always the patron of the poor. Paris murmured, and 
John the Fearless, to increase the fermentation, prevented the arrival of 
provisions in the city. He succeeded in cai-rying off Queen Isabella from 
Tours and having her declared regent. He forbade the cities, in his name, to 
pay the taxes imposed by D’ Armagnac, and he entered into negotiations 
with the English (1417). 


The latter had now returned. Henry V had taken Caen (1417), and like a 
conqueror who is sure of himself had divided his army into four divisions, 
the more quickly to accomplish his purpose. What, in fact, did he have to 
fear ? The dukes of Brittany, Anjou, and Burgundy had signed treaties of 
neutrality with him. D’ Armagnac could do nothing, for he was reduced to ” 
borrowing from the saints,” in melting their shrines, with the people of his 
party fast abandoning him because they were not paid enough ; it was 
necessary to protect Paris with the Parisians who hated and betrayed him. 


One Perrinet Leclerc, iron merchant on the Petit Pont, had charge of the 
small gate at St. Germain. “His son,” says Monstrelet, “and some reckless 
young companions, who formerly had been punished for their esca- 


[1 For other views of the battle of Agincourt see our history of England.] [^ 
But neither for that matter had, in person, the count d’ Arniagnac. The 
princes had refused the aid of any civic corps, and as Burgundy could 
command but the town folk of Flanders and Picardy, his offers of help were 
rejected. The responsibility of the battle lay therefore entirely with the 
Armagnacs ; but, as Crowe A says, ” to the honour of the Burgundian party, 
more of its princes, than of the Armagnacs, fell on the field of Agincourt.” ] 
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pades,” plotted to deliver the city over to the Burgundians. On the night of 
May 29th, 1418, Perrinet entered his father’s chamber while the old man 
slept and stole the keys from under the pillow. The sire de TIsle-Adam, 
informed in advance, was on the other side of the moat. He entered with 
eight hundred men, and the former partisans of the faction, the butchers, the 


slaughterers — all the people of the market flocked around him. Some 
Armagnacs tried to escape, taking the dauphin with them ; but the greater 
part including the constable were thrown into prison, where their lives were 
soon in peril. The mob, which in 1413 had made its first appearance, 
reappeared on the scene in 1418 exasperated and furious with misery and 
uneasiness. Provisions failed and Paris was threatened with famime at the 
same time that ugly rumours circulated in the crowd ; the Armagnacs were 
coming to assail such a gate, such a faubourg; the English, another. The 
cause of these misfortunes, they cried on every side, were those Armagnacs 
they had in their keeping. Vengeance must be had upon them and an end put 
to their schemes. Sunday the 12th of June, 1418, the mob got under way 
and rushed to the prisons, H6tel-de-Ville, Temple, St. Eloi, St. Ma-gloire, 
St. Martin, and the Grand and Petit Chatelet, to murder indiscriminately 
everyone they found there. Armagnacs or not, by Monday morning sixteen 
hundred jieo-ple had perished, killed in the prisons and streets. Their bodies 
were left there and ” bad children played with them and dragged them 
about. ” With that of the constable they amused themselves by raising a 
large strip of skin ” to represent the white scarf of Armagnac.” 


THE DUKE OF BURGUNDY MASTER OP PARIS (1418 A.D.) 


These dreadful occurrences had just taken place when John the Fearless 
returned with the queen to Paris, amidst the enthusiastic acclaims of the 
crowd, who believed he brought peace and abundance with him. Vain hope 
! Neither one nor the other was to come from the duke of Burgundy, but on 
the contrary to all preceding misfortunes there was added an epidemic 
which carried off in Paris and its environs fifty thousand persons. Again the 
fury of the mob became uncontrollable and wrought its vengeance on the 
wretched beings that had been overlooked in the prisons or sent there since 
June. The 31st of August an immense assemblage formed itself under the 
orders of the hangman Capeluche, and set out for the prisons. The duke of 
Burgundy hastened after them imploringly, and even went so far as to press 
the hand of Capeluche, but in vain. A new massacre took place. Some days 
after the duke sent the bloodthirsty mob after some Armagnacs, shut up, as 
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he said, in Montlh/ry, and as soon as they were gone he shut the gates of 
Paris behind them and had Capeluche beheaded. & 


In becoming master of Paris, the duke of Burgundy had succeeded to all the 
embarrassments of the constable D’ Armagnac. He had now in his turn to 
rule the great city, victual and maintain it, which could only be done by 
keeping the Armaguacs and the English at a distance — that is to say, by 
making war, re-establishing the taxes he had suppressed, and losing his 
popularity. 


The equivocal part he had so long played, accusing others of treachery, 
while he himself was betraying his country, was now to come to a close. As 
the English were ascending the Seine and menacing Paris, he had no 
alternative but to forego his hold on the capital, or to give them battle. But 
by his eternal tergiversation and duplicity, he had enervated his own party, 
and was now powerless alike for peace or war. 


The people of Rouen and Paris, who had chosen him for their leader, were 
Burgundians, indeed, and foes to the Arraagnacs, but still more foes to the 
English. They were astonished, in their simplicity, to see that their good 
duke did nothing against the enemy of the kingdom. His warmest partisans 
began to say, as the Bourgeois de Parish relates, that “he was, in all his 
proceedings, the slowest man that could be found.” The Armagnacs 
possessed the whole centre, Sens, Moret, Crecy, Corapiegne, Montlhery, a 
girdle of towns round Paris, Meaux, and Melun ; that is to say, Marne and 
Haute Seine. The duke sent to Rouen all the forces he could spare without 
leaving Paris unprotected, namel)% four thousand horse. 


It had long been foreseen that Rouen would be invested. Henry V had 
approached it with extreme slowness. Not content with having two great 
English colonies in his rear, Harfleur and Caen, he had completed the 
conquest ,of lower Normandy by the capture of Falaise, Vire, St. L6, 
Constance, and Evreux. He kept possession of the Seine, not only by 
Harfleur, but also by Pont de I’ Arche. He had already re-established some 


degree of order, reassured the clergy, and invited the absentees to return, 
promising them support in case of their compliance, and declaring that 
otherwise he would dispose of their lands or their benefices. He reopened 
the exchequer and the other tribunals, and appointed his grand treasm-er of 
Normandy supreme president over them. He reduced the tax on salt to 
almost nothing, ” in honour,” says Rymer,” ” of the Holy Virgin.” 


SIEGE OF ROUEN (1418-1419 A.D.) 


There were in Rouen fifteen thousand foot-soldiers and four thousand 
horse, in all, perhaps, sixty thousand souls — a whole people to feed. 
Henry, knowing he had nothing to fear, either from the dispersed 
Armagnacs, or from the duke of Burgundy, who had just besought of him 
another truce for Flanders, did not hesitate to divide his army mto eight or 
nine bodies, so as to embrace the vast compass of Rouen. These bodies 
communicated with each other by means of trenches, which protected them 
from shot ; whilst in the direction of the open country they were defended 
from a surprise by deep ditches set with thorns. He was prepared for an 
obstinate resistance, but his anticipation was surpassed. There was a strong 
Cabochian leaven in Rouen. Alain Blanchard, the chief of the arblast men, 
and the other Rouennese leaders, seem to have been connected with the 
Carmelite Pavilly, the Parisian orator of 1413. The Pa\ally of Rouen was the 
canon Delivet. These men defended Rouen for seven months. 
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The king of England, thinking to terrify the inhabitants, had gibbets erected 
all round the town, and hanged the prisoners on them. He barred the Seine, 
too, with a wooden bridge, chains, and barges, so that nothing could pass. 
The Rouennese seemed reduced to extremities at an early period of the 
siege, and yet they held out six months longer; it was a miracle. They ate up 
the horses, dogs, and cats. When these were gone, those who could 
anywhere find a morsel of food, however filthy, took good care not to let it 
be seen ; a thousand greedy wretches would otherwise have seized upon it. 


The most honible necessity that befell the town was that of expelling all 
who could not fight, twelve thousand old men, women, and children. The 
piteous crowd presented themselves before the English intrenchments, and 
were received at the sword’s point. Repulsed alike by their friends and their 
enemies, they remained between the camp and the town, in the ditch, 
without any other food than the weeds they plucked. There they passed the 
whole winter, with nothing between them and the sky. 


Meanwhile, the duke of Burgundy was beginning to put himself in motion. 
First, he went to Paris from St. Denis, where he made the king go through 
the solemn mockery of displaying the oriflamme, to remain a long while at 
Pontoise, and again a long while at Beauvais. There he received another 
message from Rouen by a man who had risked his life to convey it. It was 
the voice of an expiring town, and said merely that fifty thousand men had 
died of famine in Rouen and its environs. The duke of Burgundy was 
touched by this sad tale, and promised succour ; then having got rid of the 
messenger, and feeling assured that he should hear no more of Rouen, he 
turned his back on Normandy, and took the king to Provins. 


A surrender was then inevitable ; but the king of England, desirous of 
making an example on account of so long a resistance, wished to have the 
inhabitants at his mercy. The Rouennese, who well knew what was the 
mercy of Henry V, resolved to undermine a wall, and to pass out that way 
by night with arms in their hands, trusting in God’s grace. The king and the 
bishops reconsidered the matter, and the archbishop of Canterbury 
personally offered the besieged the following terms of capitulation: (1) their 
lives to be spared, five men excepted (those of the five who were rich, or 
churchmen, got themselves out of the difficulty, and Alain Blanchard paid 
for all ; the English were bent on an execution, in order to ratify the 
principle that the resistance had been rebellion against the lawful king) ; (2) 
for the same reason, Henry insured to the town all the privileges which the 
kings of France, his ancestors, had granted to it, ” before the usurpation of 
Philip of Valois”; (3) it had to pay a tremendous fine — 300,000 gold 
crowns — one-half before the end of January (it was already the 19th of 
that month), the other half in February, 1419. To squeeze all that from a 
depopulated, ruined town was no easy matter. 


HENRY AND JOHN THE FEARLESS (1419 A.D.) 


The king of England being occupied with the task of organising the country 
he had conquered, granted a truce to the two French parties, the 
Burgundians and the Armagnacs. He felt it necessary to refit his army ; and, 
above all, to collect money and discharge his debts to the bishops, who had 
lent him funds for his long expedition. 


Henry was so far from apprehending danger from the dauphin, that he was 
not afraid to displease the duke of Burgundy. The latter sought an interview 
with him, and proposed to him a marriage with a daughter of 
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Charles VI, with Guienne and Normandy for a dower ; but Henry required 
also Brittany as a dependence of Normandy, besides Maine, Anjou, and 
Touraine. 


But the duke of Burgundy had about him persons who besought him to treat 
with them. They were followers of the dauphin, Barbazan, and Tannegui 
Duchatel, the commanders of his troops. It was full time France should 
become self-reconciled, when her ruin was so imminent. The parliament of 
Paris, and that of Poitiers, laboured equally to that end ; so, too, did the 
queen, who talked, wept, and found means to move his hardened soul. 


On the 11th of July was beheld, at the bridge of Pouilly, this singular 
spectacle: the duke of Burgundy surrounded by the old servants of the duke 
of Orleans, and by the brothers and kinsmen of the Agincourt prisoners, and 
of the victims butchered in Paris. Of his own accord he knelt before the 
dauphin. A treaty of amity and mutual aid was signed and submitted to by 
both parties. But on the 29th of July, less than three weeks after the signing 
of the treaty, the Burgundian garrison of Pontoise, near Paris, suffered 
themselves to be surprised by the English; the inhabitants fled to Paris, 
which they filled with consternation, and this augmented when, on the 30th, 


the duke of Burgundy, carrying away the king from Paris to Troyes, passed 
beneath the walls of the capital, without making any other provision for the 
defence of the distracted Parisians than naming his nephew, a boy of fifteen, 
captain of the town. 


Seeing all this, the dauphin’s followers believed, rightly or wrongly, that the 
duke had a secret understanding with the English, and his servants told him, 
it is alleged, that he would perish in an interview which the dauphin sought 
with him. The dauphin’s people had set about erecting on the bridge of 
Montereau the gallery in which it was to take place ; a long, tortuous 
wooden gallery, without any barrier in the middle, contrary to the custom 
always observed in that suspicious age. In spite of all this he persisted in his 
resolution to meet the dauphin ; such was the wish of Dame de Giac, who 
never quitted him. 


As the duke did not come in time, Tannegui Duch&tel went to fetch him. 
The duke hesitated no longer, but slapped him on the shoulder, saying : ” 
Here is the man I trust in.” Duchatel made him hasten his pace, for the 
dauphin, he said, was waiting. In this way he separated him from his suite, 
so that he entered the gallery along with none but the sire de Noailles, 
brother of the captal de Buch, who was in the service of the English, and 
had just taken Pontoise. Neither of them came out alive (September 10th, 
1419). 


The altercation which took place is variously related. Tannegui DuchS.- tel, 
however, averred that he had not struck the duke. Others boasted that they 
had done so. One of them, Le Bouteiller, said: “I said to the duke of 
Burgundy : ‘Thou didst cut oE the hand of the duke of Orleans, my master ; 
I am going to cut off thine.’ ” However little worthy of regret was the duke 
of Burgundy, his death did the dauphin immense mischief. John the Fearless 
and his party had both fallen very low, and in a little time there would have 
been no more avowed Burgundians. Everyone was beginning to despise and 
hate him ; but from the moment he was killed all were again Burgundians. 


THE TREATY OF TKOYES (1420 A. D.) 


We must not suppose that Paris easily admitted the foreigner, but extreme 
lassitude and inexpressible suffering made everyone only too happy to find 


a pretext for a settlement with Henry. Each man exaggerated 
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to himself his feelings of jiity and indignation. The shame of calling in the 
stranger was veiled by a fair show of just vengeance ; but the real fact was 
that Paris yielded, because it was perishing of hunger. The queen yielded, 
because, after all, if her son was not to be king, her daughter, at least, would 
be queen. The duke of Burgundy’s son, Philip the Good, was the only 
person who acted sincerely ; he had his father’s death to avenge. But he, 
too, doubtless, thought to find his advantage in the new order of things ; the 
Burgundy branch would thrive by the ruin of the elder branch, by placing 
on the throne a stranger, who would never have more than one foot on the 
continent, and who, if he were wise, would govern France through the duke 
of Burgundy. % 


Paris then left the Burgundians, who again possessed full authority in the 
town, to do as they thought fit. Young Saint-Pol, nephew to the duke of 
Burgundy, and captain of Paris, was sent, in November, to the king of 
England, with Maitre Eustace Aloy, “in the name of the city, the clergy, and 
the commune.” He received them extremely well, declaring that he desired 
nothing but the independent possession of what he had conquered, and the 
hand of the princess Catherine; and he said graciously: “Am I not myself of 
the blood royal of France? If I become the king’s son-in-law, I will defend 
him against all men living.” He obtained more than he demanded. His 
ambassadors, encouraged by the inclinations of the new duke of Burgundy, 
asserted their master’s right to the crown of France, and that right the duke 
acknowledged. The king of England had spent three years in conquering 
Normandy ; the death of John the Fearless seemed to give him France in 
one day. 


The treaty concluded at Troyes, May 20th, 1420, in the name of Charles VI, 
secured to the king of England the hand of the daughter of the king of 
France, and the reversion of the kingdom : “It is agreed that immediately 


after our decease the crown and realm of France shall remain and be 
perpetually to our said son King Henry and his heirs. The faculty and 
exercise of governing and ordering the public affairs of the said realm shall 
be and remain, dur-ing our life, to our said son King Henry, 


with the counsel of the nobles and sages of the said realm. During our life 
the letters pertaining to matters of justice shall be written and shall proceed 
under our name and seal ; nevertheless, for as much as extraordinary cases 
may occur, it shall be competent to our son to write his letters to our 
subjects, wherein he shall order, prohibit, and command, on our behalf, and 
on his own, as regent.” After this, was not the subsequent article a mockery 
? “All conquests which shall be made by our said son king, over the 
disobedient, shall be and shall be made to our profit.” 
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This monstrous treaty concluded worthily with these lines, in which the 
king proclaimed the dishonour of his family, the father proscribed his son : 
“Considering the enormous crimes and misdemeanours perpetrated upon 
the said realm of France by Charles, styling himself (Asoi-dim)iO dauphin 
of Viennois, it is agreed that we, our said son the king, and also our very 
dear son Philip, duke of Burgundy, will in no wise treat concerning peace or 
concord with the said Charles, nor will we treat by ourselves or others, 
except with the consent and counsel of all and each of us three, and of the 
three estates of the two realms aforesaid.” 


The mother received prompt payment for the shameful phrase, soi-disant 
dauphin. Isabella immediately had 2,000 francs a mojith assigned to her, 
payable out of the mint at Troyes. For this price she denied her son, and 
gave up her daughter. The English took from the king of France, at one 
stroke, both his kingdom and his child. The poor girl was forced to wed a 
master, and brought him for dower her brother’s ruin.P 


henry’s STKTTGGLE with the dauphin (1420-1422 A.D.) 


observation, the attesting of this failure proves the care with which every 
circumstance that could serve to explain the phenomenon was noted. Here 
is an observation which was entirely successful : 


” To the director of observations my Lord, his humble servant Nabu-shum- 
iddin. Great Astronomer of Nineveh writes this : May Nabu and Marduk be 
propitious to the director of these observations, my Lord. 


” The 15th day we observed the node of the moon, and the moon was 
eclipsed.” 


Here is a more complicated observation : 


” To the king, my Lord, may the Gods Nabu and Marduk be propitious, may 
the great gods grant to the king, my master, long life, the benefits of the 
flesh and satisfaction of the heart. 


” The 27th day the moon disappeared ; the 28th 29th and 30th day we 
continually observed the node of the obscuring sun. The eclipse did not take 
place. The 1st day (of the following month) we saw the moon during the 
first day of the month Tammuz (June) above the star Mercury of which I 
have previously sent an observation to the king my master. In its course 
during the day of Anu, around the shepherd star (the planet Venus), it was 
seen declining : on account of rain the horns were not very distinctly 
visible, and so it was in its whole course. The day Anu I sent the 
observation of its conjunction, to the king my master. It was prolonged and 
was visible above the star of the Chariot in its course during the day of Baal 
; it disappeared towards the star of the Chariot. 


” To the King, my Lord, peace and happiness.” 


The discovery of the precession of the equinoxes is generally attributed to 
Hipparchus. It was he, indeed, who taught this fact to the Greeks, and he 
estimated its yearly amount as from 36 to 39 seconds ; but it is certain that 
he learned about it in Chaldea, and that he obtained the elements of his 
calculations from the astronomical observations made on the lower 
Euphrates. All the astronomical knowledge of the Ninevite savants had the 
same point of origin. 


Such was the tenor of the Treaty of Troyes, so glorious to Henry, yet so 
impracticable of accomplishment, that it must be doubted whether there was 
any sincerity in the French signers of it. To be avenged of the dauphin, and 
to crush him by the assistance of England, was evidently the foremost 
thought, the first desire. But it is scarcely credible that the duke of 
Burgundy looked forward to continuing, after the accomplishment of his 
vengeance, the faithful vassal of the house of Lancaster. The arrangement of 
one king governing the two countries was plainly impracticable. And that 
Henry himself could have entertained it only shows how the most vigorous 
intellects may allow their perspicacity and sense to be clouded by success 
and superstition. He was well aware that his new position could only be 
preserved by force of arms. On the occasion of his marriage with the 
princess Catherine, which took place on June 2nd, the knights of both 
countries were for celebrating the event by a tournament. But he forbade the 
rival combat, and told those who proposed it to join him in the siege of 
Sens, where they might exercise their prowess against the Armagnacs. Sens 
made but a trifling resistance. Next, this implacable hunter of men hurried 
to Montereau, and not being able to reduce the castle, he had his prisoners 
hanged by the ditch sides. 


With all his impetuosity he was forced to have patience before Melun, 
where the brave Barbazan detained him many months. The king of England, 
employing all the means of which he could avail himself, took Charles VI 
and the two queens to the siege, presenting himself as the son-in-law of the 
king of France, speaking in his father-in-law’s name, and using his wife as a 
bait and a snare. All these clever devices were ineffectual. The besieged 
resisted valiantly ; obstinate conflicts took place round the walls, and 
beneath them, in the mines and countermines, and Henry did not spare his 
own person. At last, however, provisions failed, and the garrison were 
constrained to surrender. Henry, according to his custom, accepted the 
capitulation, and put to death several citizens, all the Scotchmen who were 
in the place, and even two monks. 


During the siege he had got the Burgundians to deliver up to him Paris and 
the four fortresses, Vincennes, the Bastille, the Louvre, and the Tour de 
Nesle. He made his entry in December, riding between the king of France 
and the duke of Burgundy. The latter was dressed in mourning, in token 
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of grief and veugeauce, perhaps also from a feeling of shame for the 
unworthy part he played in thus introducing the foreigner. The king of 
England was accompanied by his brothers, the dukes of Clarence and 
Bedford, the duke of Exeter, the earl of “Warwick, and all his lords. The 
king of England was well received in Paris. He entered into formal 
possession as regent of France, by assembling the estates on the 6th of 
December, 1420, and making them sanction the Treaty of Troyes. 


That the son-in-law might be sure of inhei’iting, it was necessary that the 
son should be proscribed. The duke of Burgundy and his mother presented 
themselves before the king of France, sitting as judge in the Hotel St. Pol, to 
make “great plaint and clamour of the piteous death of the late duke John of 
Burgundy.” The king of England was seated on the same bench as the king 
of France. Messire Nicholas Raulin demanded in the name of the duke of 
Burgundy and his mother that Charles, styling himself dauphin, Tannegui 
Duchatel, and all the murderers of the duke of Burgundy, should be carted 
through the streets, with torches in their hands, to make amende honorable. 
The king’s advocate spoke to the same effect, and the university supported 
the demand. The king authorised the prosecution, and Charles was cried and 
cited at the Marble Table, to appear within three days before the parliament. 
He did not put in an appearance and was condemned by default, sentenced 
to banishment, and stripped of all right to the crown of France (January 3rd, 
1421). 


The cumbrous and devouring army which Henry brought with him was but 
too necessary to him. His brother Clarence was defeated and killed, with 
two or three thousand English, in Anjou (battle of Bauge, March 23rd, 
1421). In the north even the count d’ Harcourt had taken up arms against the 
English, and was overrunning Picardy. Saintrailles and La Hire were 
advancing by forced marches to combine with him. All the men of family 
were gradually going over to the side of Charles VII, to the party that made 
bold expeditions and adventurous forays. The peasants, it is true, who were 


the sufferers by these pillaging exploits, would in the long run declare for a 
master who could and would protect them. 


The ferocity of the old Armagnac marauders was of service to Henry’s 
cause. He did a popular thing in besieging Meaux, the captain of which 
town, the bastard De Vaurus, a sort of ogre, had filled the country round 
with indescribable terror. But as the bastard and his men expected no mercy, 
they defended themselves with desperate determination. They detained the 
English the whole winter, eight long months, before Meaux, till cold, want, 
and pestilence consumed that fine army. The siege began on the 6th of 
October, and on the 18th of December, Henry, who already saw his forces 
diminishing, wrote urgently for fresh soldiers to Germany and Portugal. 
Englishmen were probably more costly to him than those foreigners. To 
induce the German mercenaries to take service with him rather than with 
the dauphin, he caused them to be told, among other things, that he would 
pay them in better coin. 


He could not reckon on the duke of Burgundy. That prince appeared for a 
short while at the siege of Meaux, but soon withdrew, under pretence of 
going into Burgundy, and obliging the towns in his duchy to accept the 
Treaty of Troyes. Henry had good reason to believe that the duke himself 
had secretly instigated their resistance to a treaty which annulled the 
contingent rights of the house of Burgundy to the crown, as well as those of 
the dauphin, the duke of Orleans, and all the French princes. And why had 
young Philip made such a sacrifice to the friendship of the English ? 
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Because he thought he needed their aid to avenge his father and beat his 
enemy. But it was much rather they who had need of him. Fortune had 
forsaken them. Whilst the duke of Clarence was getting himself beaten in 
Anjou, the duke of Burgundy had been brilliantly successful in Picardy, 
where he had come up with the dauphin’s partisans, Saintrailles and 


Gamaches, before they could form a junction with d’ Harcourt, and had 
defeated and made them prisoners. 


During that interminable siege of Meaux, whilst Henry was seeing his fine 
army dissolving away around him, word was brought him that the queen 
had been delivered of a boy at Windsor Castle. He evinced no joy, and 
comparing his own destiny with that of the child, he said, with prophetic 
sadness: “Henry of Monmouth will have had a short reign and will have 
conquered much ; Henry of Windsor will reign long and will lose all. God’s 
will be done ! “ 


Henry was still young, but he had toiled much in this world, his time for 
rest was come ; he had never had any since his birth. He was attacked, after 
his winter campaign, with an acute irritation of the bowels, a malady very 
common in those days. Being warned by the physicians that his end was at 
hand, he commended his son to his brothers, and gave them two wise 
counsels ; first, to conciliate the duke of Burgundy, and secondly, in any 
treaty that might be made, to manage always so as to keep Normandy. 


He died at Vincennes on the 31st of August, 1422; Charles VI followed him 
on the 21st of October. The people of Paris shed tears for their poor mad 
king as freely as the English for their victorious Henry V. ” The whole 
people,” says the Bourgeois de Paris,? “were in the streets weeping and 
crying, as if each had lost the friend he most loved. Truly, their lamentations 
were like those of the prophet, ^Quomodd sedet sola civitas plena populo!/ 
The petty folk of Paris cried, ‘ Oh, most dear prince, never shall we have 
one so good ! Never shall we see thee more ! Cursed be death ! We shall 
never have aught but war since thou hast left us. Thou art gone to rest ; we 
remain in tribulation and sorrow.’ “ 


Charles VI was carried to St. Denis, ” poorly accompanied for a king of 
France. There were only his chamberlain, his chancellor, his confessor, and 
some subordinate officers.” One prince only attended the funeral, and that 
was the duke of Bedford. When the corpse was lowered into the grave, the 
ushers-at-arms broke their wands and threw them into the grave, and 
reversed their maces. Then Berri, king-at-arms of France, cried out, over the 
grave, ” May it please God to have mercy on the soul of the very high and 
very excellent prince Charles, king of France, sixth of the name, our natural 


and sovereign lord.” And then he added, “God grant long life to Henry, by 
the grace of God, king of France and of England, our sovereign lord.” 
About the same time at iSIehun-sur-Yevre, in Berri, some French knights 
unfurled the royal banner, crying, “Long live King Charles, seventh of the 
name, by the grace of God, king of France.” ^ 


WOES OF THE PEOPLE — THE DANSE MAC ABBE 


After having spoken of the death of the king, we must mention that of the 
people. From 1418 to 1422, the depopulation was frightful. The history of 
those dismal years runs in a murderous circle ; war leads to famine, famine 
to pestilence, and pestilence again brings round famine. It is like that night 
of the Exodus, in which the angel passes and repasses, touching each house 
with the sword. 
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When men have come to that pass they weep no more ; there is an end to 
tears, or there mingle even with tears gleams of hellish joy and savage 
laughter. It was the most tragical characteristic of the times that in the 
gloomiest moments there were alternations of frantic gaiety. The beginning 
of that long series of evils, “of that woeful dance,” as the Bourgeois de 
Paris? says, was the madness of Charles VI, and contemporaneously 
therewith the too famous masquerade of the satyrs, the piously burlesque 
mysteries, and the basoche farces./ 


The year in which the duke of Orleans was murdered was distinguished by 
the organisation of the corporation of minstrels. That corporation, quite 
indispensable of course in so joyous a period, became important and 
respected. Treaties of peace were cried through the streets with a mighty 
strum-ming of violins ; hardly any six months jjassed in which a peace was 
not cried and sung. The eldest son of Charles VI, the first dauphin, was an 
indefatigable player on the harp and the spinet. He had a great staff of 
musicians ; and in addition to these, he used to call in the aid of the choir- 


boys of Notre Dame. He sang, danced, and “balled” (balait), night and day, 
and that even in the year of the Cabochiaus, whilst they were killing his 
friends. He killed himself, too, by dint of singing and dancing. 


It seems an ascertained fact that in the fourteenth century dancing became 
involuntary and maniacal in many countries. The violent processions of the 
Flagellants set the first example. The great epidemics, and the terrible and 
lasting shock they gave to the nerves of the survivors, easily gave occasion 
to St. Vitus’ dance. These phenomena are, as we know, contagious. The 
spectacle of the convulsions acted with so much the more force, as there 
was nothing in men’s souls but convulsion and vertigo ; and then the sick 
and the hale danced together promiscuously. They would catch each other 
violently by the hand, in the streets and the churches, and foot it round in a 
ring. Many a one who at first laughed at this sight, or looked on coldly, 
became at last bewildered, his head reeled, and he, too, reeled and danced 
with the rest. The rings went on multiplying, inter-lacing; they became 
bigger and bigger, more and more heady, fast, and furious, as though they 
were huge coiling reptiles, that momently swelled to view. There was no 
stopping the monster, but its joints might be lopped ; the electric chain was 
broken by one falling with feet and fists on some one of the dancers. The 
rude dissonance interrupting the harmony, they found themselves free, 
otherwise they would have gone on reeling until utterly exhausted, and have 
danced themselves to death. 


This phenomenon of the fourteenth century does not occur again in the 
fifteenth ; but in the latter we find, in England, France, and Germany, a 
strange amusement, which reminds us of those great popular dances of the 
sick and dying. It was called the dance of the dead, or danse macabre. It 
was a great favourite with the English, who introduced it into France. 


The spectacle of the dance of the dead was enacted in Paris in 1424, in the 
cemetery of the Innocents. That narrow space in which the enormous 


[I In 1402 letters-patent were issued by the king permitting the bourgeois of 
Paris to constitute themselves into a religious fraternity for the 
representation of the “Mystery of the Passion.” This is the origin of the 
modern tragic theatre. The ” morality plays,” or comedies, were created by 
the clerks of the basoche — the corporation formed by the clerks of the 


procureurs of the parliament of Paris. This body exercised extensive 
jurisdiction over its members — its head bore the title of “king.” In the 
reign of Charles VI playing-cards were perfected, and about 1420 Jan van 
Eyok, called Jean of Bruges, discovered a drying oil, which has caused him 
to be regarded as the inventor of oil painting. Hitherto men had used 
distemper, fresco, gum, paste, or white of egg.* 
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city for so many ages accumulated the remains of almost all its inhabitants 
had been at first both a cemetery and a laystall, haunted at night by robbers, 
and in the evening by wantons, who plied their trade among the tombs. 
Philip Augustus enclosed it with walls, and to purify it dedicated it to St. 
Innocent, a child crucified by the Jews. In the fourteenth century the 
churches were already very full, and it became the fashion among the good 
citizens to bury their dead in the cemetery. Such was the suitable theatre of 
the danse macabre. It was begun in September, 142-1, when the heat had 
diminished, and the first rain had rendered the smell of the place less 
offensive. The performances lasted many months. 


Whatever disgust both the place and the spectacle might inspire, it was 
matter suggestive of much thought to see in that fatal period, in a town so 
frequently and so cruelly visited by death, the hungry, sickly, scarce living 
multitude, merrily making death itself a matter of spectacle, attending with 
insatiable avidity to its moralising buffooneries, and enjoying them so 
heartily as to tread heedlessly upon the bones of their fathers, and on the 
gaping graves they were themselves about to fill.P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS AND THE COUNCIL OP CONSTANCE 


A very different phase of life which demands at least a passing notice is that 
which clustered about the wonderful University of Paris. « As early as the 
thirteenth century, the university shone in all its glory. Born in the shadow 
of the cloister of the bishopric, and primarily confounded with the ancient 


cathedral college of the town, it had obtained, little by little, immunities and 
privileges by favour of which it had grown and had reached a point where it 
was dependent upon no one but the court of Rome. Among the popes who 
conferred the most important privileges may be cited Alexander III, 
Innocent III, and his successor Honorius III, all promoters of the progress of 
knowledge, all jealously seeking to retain for the church that superiority of 
studies and learning to which its power was bound. The University of Paris 
rose rapidly above the universities of Italy, the only ones with which it was 
then in serious rivalry. It became the most important ecclesiastical and 
scientific college of Europe, the school whence the high clergy of France 
was recruited, as well as that of a large part of Christianity. It belonged to 
the church by its creation, by its studies in which theology predominated, 
and by its object, which was to prepare the learned candidates for the 
obtention of livings. For all its rights it depended On the holy see, which 
subjected it to visits and regulations. Meanwhile it formed in the bosom of 
the church itself a vast corporation (universitas’), governing itself by its 
own laws with an extended liberty. 


It was divided into four faculties : arts or philosophy which comprised 
nearly all the known sciences ; theology ; decree or canonical law ; and 
medicine. The faculty of arts had a particular celebrity ; it is to it that the 
capital of France owes its appellation of the Modern Athens. The faculty of 
theology was not less celebrated after the lectures of Roscellinus and 
Abelard. That of law was incomplete, since civil law, which restored to 
honour the work of the great Italian jurists, was taught in Paris only 
subsidiarily. It even ceased to exist at the beginning of the year 1220, 
although the laws of Justinian had found able intei-preters in France as well 
as in Italy. Tlie decree of the pope, Honorius III, to suppress its instruction 
in Paris, had probably its entire concentration in the college of Boulogne for 
an object. In any case, that supj/ression was only 
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for a time, and a little later at Orleans a special university was founded, 
called the University of Law. As to the study and profession of medicine, it 


is well known that in the Middle Ages it was a prerogative of the religious 
orders almost exclusively. 


Each faculty held special assemblies, in which the masters and graduates 
had deliberative voice. The four faculties met once a year to elect their 
rector, the formulae of which elections, determined with infinite care, in 
order to guarantee liberty of vote and prevent intrigue, presented a great 
analogy to the election of a pope. Thus the University of Paris possessed a 
liberal government, with a regular hierarchy, where degrees conferred 
powers, and where superior intelligence ruled. 


The pope gave it its highest protection. He made the rules of study, 
intervened in disputes with the civil authorities. The principal ecclesiastical 
privilege of the University of Paris was that of being dependent on no 
bishop, and having its own jurisdiction. Its members could not be 
excommunicated except by the court of Rome.? 


It is one of the strangest contrasts of history that while France was at the 
lowest ebb of its national history, the University of Paris was attempting to 
carry out one of the greatest revolutions in the history of Europe. The 
conciliar movement in the church, which produced such great international 
gatherings as the councils of Constance and of Bale, and which aimed to 
limit papal absolutism by something like a parliamentary system, was due 
to the work of men like Jean Gerson, chancellor of the University of Paris, 
and Pierre D’ Ailly, scholar and prelate. It was universally admitted that 
abuses had crept into the administration of the church. There was evidently 
something wrong when, while Frenchmen were perishing from famine, and 
France was on the verge of ruin, the papal court at Avignon luxuriated on a 
revenue that was more than royal, and a pope (John XXII) could 
accumulate a treasure of eighteen millions of gold florins, and jewels and 
vestments estimated at seven millions more. 


But the evils which date from the residence at Avignon were increased 
twofold during the schism. All Christendom was in doubt how this would 
end. For the civil war in the church had divided the countries under rival 
obediences. France, Scotland, and Spain adhered to the pope at Avignon ; 
and England, Germany, and Italy obeyed the Italian pope. 


At first they tried to induce the rivals to resign ; and Pedro de Luna, who 
was elected pope at Avignon as Benedict XIII, won the high office by 
declaring that he would resign as easily as take off his hat. But the wily 
prelate, after his election, declared that no earthly power could dethrone 
him, and for more than a decade defied the attempts of reformers to achieve 
union. It was then that in the University of Paris the theologians began 
agitation for a universal council, as supreiue over the pope. It is said that a 
German doctor began the movement, but the credit has gone to France. First 
at Pisa and then at Constance, the great parliaments of the church took in 
hand the reformation. 


In the later council (1414-1418) union was achieved by the deposition of 
opposing popes and the election of Martin V (see volume on The Papacy), 
but the decree Frequens which demanded regular meeting of councils in the 
future, was gradually lost sight of in the following pontificates, and the 
great experiment of a constitutional cluu-ch was a failure. That such an 
attempt should be made while France was in the throes of this great 
Hundred Years’ War, and that mostly by Frenchmen, shows that alongside 
of the story of carnage, crime, and superstition, there were signs of 
intellectual life and 
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earnest effort of reformers, which are suggestive in the age of Wycliffe and 
Huss. 


A strange page of history is opened here. Sigismund, emperor of Germany, 
who presided at the council of Constance, was anxious to play a great part 
in the world’s affairs. He took advantage of the great international 
assemblage in his dominions to attempt to put himself at the head of a 


Two thousand years before our era, from the time of a king of Agade called 
Sharrukin (Sharganishar-ali), and who is usually known as Sargon I (the 
Ancient), the precession of the equinoxes was an observed and calculated 
fact, since it had already brought sufficient disturbance into the calendar to 
make a corrective element necessary. Sargon had given a brilliancy to his 
century which the learned men of Nineveh only echoed. In his time there 
was a library at Agade, the importance of which we can judge by the 
fragments which were preserved at Nineveh. We are certain that at these 
remote times the great divisions of the uranographic chart were already 
determined upon. Fixed stars were designated according to the 
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European confederacy to fight the Turks, who were advancing along the 
Danube. 


To accomplish this he made a journey into France and England to try to 
prevent the war. His visit took place just before the fatal invasion of Henry 
V which brought the victory of Agincourt.i To raise the money for that 
journey Sigismund made over the mark of Brandenburg to Frederick of 
Hohenzollern, burggraf of Nuremberg, and thus founded the power of the 
HohenzoUern. 


Henry V, was willing to accede to Sigismund’s plans, but although he even 
offered the succession of Hungary as a bribe, the court of France refused to 
make the peace he desired, and Sigismund’s great effort at European 
concord resulted in only one thing — the foundation of the great dynasty 
which rules in Germany to-day. France and England went their own way, 
bringing mutual disaster for another generation.” 


[1 It was Sigismund’s grandfather, the blind King John of Bohemia, whose 
death at Cr^cy gave the famous motto, Ich dien, to the prince of Wales. | 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE RESCUE OF THE REALM 


[1422-1431 A.D.] 


No longer on St. Denis will we cry, 
But Joan la Pucelle shall be France’s saint. 


— Shakespeare. 


The king proclaimed at St. Denis was an infant of ten months, grandson, on 
his mother’s side, of Charles VI. His two uncles ruled in his name, 


— one the duke of Bedford in France ; the other the duke of Gloucester in 
England. This child was recognised as sovereign of the kingdom of France 
by parliament, by the university, by the first pi-ince of the blood, Philip the 
Good, duke of Burgundy, and by the dowager queen, Isabella of Bavaria. 
Paris, Ile-de-France, Picardy, Artois, Flanders, Champagne, and Normandy 


— that is to say, almost all the country north of the Loire — and Guienne, 
south of that river, obeyed him. 


The king proclaimed in Berri, sole surviving son of Charles VI, was a youth 
of nineteen years, graceful bearing, but weak in body, pale of figure, of 
small courage, and ever in fear of violent death ; and besides, adds 
Chastelainifi ” a good Latinist, a fine raconteur, and most wise in council.” 
Such indeed he was later on ; but for the present and for many years to 
come he showed spirit only for his own pleasures and a sort of dull apathy 
in matters of state and in the face of peril. His authority was recognised 


only in Touraine, Orleans, Berri, Bourbonnais, Auvergne, Languedoc, 
Dauphine, and Lyonnais. Indifferent to disaster, he was resigned to hearing 
himself called derisively ” the king of Bourges.” To Poitiers he transported 
his council, his parliament, and his university. But Bourges and Poitiers 
were still great towns in his eyes ; he dragged his little court from castle to 
castle, completely submissive to the sire de Giac, to Le Camus de Beaulieu, 
to the sire de la Tremouille, and willingly enduring the all-powerful 
influence of his motherin-law Yolande of Anjou.” 


The young king, brought up by the Armagnacs, found in them his chief 
support, and so shared their unpopularity. These Gascons were the most 
veteran soldiers in France, but the greatest and most cruel plunderers. The 
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hatred they inspired in the north would have been sufficient to create there a 
Burgundian and English party. The brigands of the south seemed more of 
foreigners than the foreigners. 


Charles VII next made trial of the foreigners themselves, of those who had 
gained experience in the English wars. He called the Scotch to his aid. 
These were the most mortal enemies of England, and their hatred might be 
relied on as much as their courage. The greatest hopes were built on these 
auxiliaries. A Scotchman was made constable of France ; another, count of 
Touraine. Notwithstanding, however, their incontestable bravery, they had 
often been beaten in England. The}’ were not only beaten in France, at 
Crevant and Verneuil (1-123, 1424), but destroyed : the English took care 
that none of them escaped. It was asserted that the Gascons, out of jealousy 
against the Scotch, had not supported them. 


The English narrowly escaped giving Charles VII an ally far more use-ful 
and important than the Scotch — the duke of Burgundy. So little concert 


was there between the two brothers, that at the selfsame time Bedford 
married the duke of Burgundy’s sister, and Gloucester was commencing 
war against him. A word as to this romantic story. 


The duke of Burgundy, count of Flanders, never thought himself secure of 
his Flanders until he should have flanked it with Holland and Hainault. 
These two counties had fallen into the hands of a girl, the countess 
Jacqueline, widow of the daujAhin John. The duke of Burgundy married her 
to a cousin of his own, a sickly boy. Jacqueline, who was a handsome 
young woman, did not resign herself to so irksome a fate, but left her sorry 
mate, nimbly crossed the Straits, and herself proposed marriage to the duke 
of Gloucester. Gloucester committed the folly of accepting the proposal 
(1423). He espoused Jacqueline’s cause, thus beginning against the duke of 
Burgundy, the indispensable ally of England, a war which, for the latter, 
was a question of actual existence, a war without treaty, in which the 
sovereign of Flanders would risk his last man. The incensed duke of 
Burgundy concluded a secret alliance with the duke of Brittany, and then he 
made pecuniary demands on Bedford. What could Bedford do? He had no 
money ; instead of it, he offered an inestimable possession worth more than 
any sum of money — his whole barrier on the north (September, 1423). The 
bands of Charles VII came and lodged themselves in the very heart of 
English France, in Normandy ; a pitched battle was fought before they 
could be expelled. It took place on the 17th of August, 1424, at Verneuil. In 
June, Bedford had regained the good will of the duke of Burgundy by an 
enormous concession, having pledged his eastern frontier to him, Bar-sur- 
Seine, Auxerre, and Macon. 


All northern France was greatly in danger of thus falling bit by bit into the 
duke of Burgundy’s hand ; but suddenly the wind shifted. The sapient 
Gloucester, in the midst of this war begun for Jacqueline, forgets that he has 
married her, forgets that at that very moment she is besieged in Bergues, 
and weds another, a fair English woman. This new folly had the effect of an 
act of wisdom. The duke of Burgundy consented to be reconciled to the 
English, and made a show of believing all Bedford told him ; tlie essential 
thing for him was to be able to despoil Jacqueline, and occupy Hainault, 
Holland, and afterwards Brabant, the succession to which could not but 
soon be opened. 


Charles VII, therefore, derived little advantage from this event which 
seemed likely to be so profitable to him. The only benefit that accrued to 
him from it was that the count de Foix, governor of Languedoc, compre- 
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hended that tlie duke of Burgundy would sooner or later turn against the 
English, and declared that his conscience obliged him to recognise Charles 
VII as legitimate king. He placed Languedoc in subjection to him, with the 
clear understanding that the king should draw from it neither money nor 
troops, and should not in any wise interfei-e with the little royalty which the 
count de Foix had contrived for himself in that province. The friendship of 
the houses of Anjou and Lorraine seemed to promise more direct advantage 
to the party of Charles VII. The head of the house of Anjou was then a 
woman, Queen Yolande, relict of Louis II, duke of Anjou, count of 
Provence, and pretender to the throne of Naples ; she was the daughter of 
the king of Aragon, by a lady of Lorraine, of the house of Bar. The English 
having committed the egregious mistake of troubling the houses of Anjou 
and Ax-agon, as regarded their pretensions to the throne of Naples, Yolande 
formed against them an alliance of Anjou and Lorraine with Charles VII. 
She married her daughter to the young king, and her son Ren‘ to the only 
daughter of the duke of Lorraine. Yolande was of service to her son-in-law. 
By her sage counsels she removed the old Armagnacs from about him ; she 
had the address to win the Bretons back to him, and caused the constable’s 
sword to be conferred on the count of Richemont, brother of the duke of 
Brittany. 


Charles VII, combining together the Bretons, Gascons, and Dauphinois, had 
thenceforth the real military strength of France on his side. Spain sent him 
Aragonese, Italy Lombards. But the war sped feebly for all that ; money 
was wanting, and union still more so. The king’s favourites frustrated 
Richemont’s first enterprises; not, indeed, with impunity, for the stern 
Breton put to death two of them within six months, without form of trial. 
Since a favourite was necessary to the king, he gave him one of his own 


choosing, young La Tremouille, and the first use the latter made of his 
ascendency was to dismiss Richemont. The king, strange to say, forbade his 
constable to light for him ; the king’s men and Richemont’s were on the 
point of drawing their swords against each other. Thus Charles VII found 
his cause less advanced than ever.c 


Meanwhile the towns were resisting the foreign domination. La Ferte- 
Bernard underwent in 1422 a four months’ siege and only yielded to the 
earl of Salisbury in the last extremity. In 1427 the English, in order to get 
closer to the Loire, sent three thousand men-at-arms to besiege Montargis 
on the Loing. The town had only a small garrison under the brave La Faille, 
but the inhabitants supported him well.& 


MONSTRELET DESCRIBES THE SIEGE OF MONTARGIS (1427 A.D.) 


Shortly after their arrival the English built some bridges and passages over 
the river. This being done, they began to approach the town and fortress of 
Montargis, and attacked and destroyed several engines of war. But despite 
this, the besieged defended themselves valiantly, and kept the besiegers thus 
employed for the space of about two months. During this time tidings were 
carried to King Charles of France, which informed him that, if he did not 
shortly send succour to the besieged, they must needs yield to their 
adversaries. This news came to the knowledge of King Charles, and it is 
said that king summoned a council, where it was concluded and determined 
to send help to Montargis, or, at least, to reinforce it with men and 
provisions. The charge of the relief was bestowed upon the bastard John of 
Orleans and Etienne de Vignolles, known as La Hire. 
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They, \rith about sixteen hundred fighting men and skilful soldiers, took the 
road with much display, with the intention of victualling the said town of 
Montargis, and raising the siege. When they had come within half a league, 
as secretly as they could, they took counsel together and determined to 


make an attack upon some of the camps of the English, on both sides of the 
town. They had with them some of the garrison of the said town of 
Montargis who would direct them. They attacked the camps of the English 
with much violence (which attack the English had not guarded against), 
crying, “Montjoie St. Denis ! ” and began to fire a number of the camps, 
and killed and captured several of the English. Such was the spirit they put 
into their work, that the camp of Sir John de la Pole was overthrown in a 
short space of time ; but the same lord and about eight others escaped in a 
small boat. The water was so high at that time that the bridges the English 
had made were covered, so that when they attempted to escape they fell 
beside these bridges and were drowned. Whilst this was going on, the 
bastard of Orleans was on the other side of the to4vn, attacking on foot the 
camp of Henry Basset, and there being much to do, the others, when they 
had overthrown the first camp, came to his assistance. The English, 
perceiving that the victory was not to them, began to retreat to the camp of 
the earl of Warwick, and crossed a bridge so hastily and in such numbers 
that the bridge gave way beneath them, and there perished miserably very 
many ; for besides this the inhabitants of Montargis, who had sallied forth 
boldly to the help of their own people, slaughtered and captured many, and 
did not spare them. Meanwhile, the earl of Warwick assembled his men as 
quickly as he could. But when he learned the great loss and pitiable defeat 
of his host, of Avhich from a thousand to fifteen hundred men were either 
killed or captured, he departed and went his way, with the remainder of his 
men of which the greater number were on foot. They retreated to the castle 
of Landou in Nemours, and to other places under their suzerainty. e This 
was the first time that the bastard of Orleans was intrusted with a command 
of any importance, and he did not fail to justify his brilliant debut./ 


(_n\RLES \n 


(From an old French engraviDg) 


THE SIEGE OF ORLEANS (1428-1429 A.D.) 


The following year (1428) Bedford resolved to push military operations 
vigorously and to force the barrier of the Loire. In the month of June the 
earl of Salisbury debarked at Calais with six thousand of the best soldiers 
England ever had in France ; Bedford joined him there -nath four thousand 
men drawn from garrisons in Normandy, and their army took Jargeau, Jan- 
ville, Meung-sur-Loire, Thoury, Beaugency, Marchenoir, and La Ferte-Hu- 
bert, thus approaching Orleans step by step. 
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Orleans was the gate to Berri, the Bourbonnais and Poitou. This taken, the 
“king of Bourges” would become the king of Dauphine and Languedoc. 
October 12th, 1428, the English appeared before its ramparts and at once 
formed around the place a series of bastilles, each of which was 
commanded by one of the first lords of England— by William de la Pole, 
earl of Suffolk; the “English Achilles,” Lord Talbot; and William Glasdale, 
who had sworn to kill everyone in Orleans. Salisbury was commander-in- 
chief. The Orleanais, who had been expecting the siege, had fortified the 
heart of their town by burning the suburbs. Their captain was the sire de 
Gaucourt whom the English had held captive for thirteen years, because he 
had persisted in defending Harfleur against them. The garrison did not 
number more than five hundred at the most, but they were all hardened 
warriors. Moreover, the bourgeois were looking out for themselves. They 
had formed thirty-four companies — and each undertook the defence of one 
of the thirty-four towers of the wall. 


Artillery was beginning to play a great role in battles and sieges. That of the 
besiegers was badly handled, and the bourgeois laughed at the unskilful 
English cannoneers who threw eighty-pound balls into the town and killed 
no one.’ The Orleanais artillery was very different. It was composed of 
seventy pieces, aimed by twelve master cannoneers, expert at firing. Each 
cannon had its name and its own particular duty. The good cannon Riflard 
(Clean Sweep) killed its man at every shot. 6 Another one, too, was the 
celebrated culverin of a skilful Lorrainian cannoneer, Maitre Jean ; the two, 


man and culverin, made the finest hits. The English came at last to know 
this Maitre Jean ; he never ceased killing them except to make game of 
them : from time to time he would drop down and pretend to be dead ; his 
body was carried off into the town ; the English were in ecstasy when — 
behold ! back he would come, alive and merry, and fire upon them worse 
than ever.c 


But the luckiest shot of all was fired by a child [according to Grafton, the 
son of a gunner who had gone to dinner]. This schoolboy came across a 
fully loaded piece on the rampart. He lit the fuse and ran away. The ball 
went straight into the face of the earl of Salisbury, who was standing on one 
of the bastilles and to whom, at that very instant, William Glasdale was 
saying, “My lord, behold your town.” 


The English commander was dead ; and the next day the bastard of Orleans, 
the handsome, brave Dunois, entered the town with the best knights of the 
time — La Hire, Saintrailles, Marshal de Broussac, and six or seven 
hundred soldiers. Others followed until little by little seven thousand were 
gathered in Orleans.* 


Tlie ” Battle of the Herrings ” (1449 A.D.) 


The siege continued with various success to the 12th of February, 1429, 
with sundry episodes in the way of sorties, feigned attacks, conflicts about 
provision entering the town, and even duels, to amuse the two parties and 
try their respective mettle. They went on slowly completing their 
fortifications, and it was to be foreseen that the town would be at last almost 
entirely shut in. 


However careless the king might appear about saving the appenage of the 
duke of Orleans, it was clear that, once that city had fallen, the English 


[1 It was positively asserted that a ball had taken oS a man’s shoe without 
hurting his foot. ] 
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would advance unhindered into Poitou, Berri, and the Bourbonnais, would 
live at the expense of those provinces, and ruin the south after having 
ruined the north. The duke de Bourbon sent his eldest son, the count de 
Clermont, under whom some Scotch forces and some lords of Touraine, 
Poitou, and Auvergne were to succour Orleans, cast provisions into it, and 
even hinder the arrival of provisions in the English camp. The duke of 
Bedford sent a sup-ply from Paris under the conduct of the brave Sir John 
Fastolf ; and he had availed himself of the old Cabochian enmity of Paris to 
Orleans, to add to his English detachment a considerable number of 
Parisian arblast men, and the provost of Paris himself. They took with them 
three hundred wagon-loads of provisions, particularly herrings, an article 
indispensable in Lent. Troops and wagons all marched in narrow file, and 
nothing could have been easier than to break their line and destroy them. 
The Gascon La Hire, who was in advance of the French, burned with 
impatience to fall upon them, but received express orders not to do so, from 
the prince, who was advancing slowly with the main body of his force. 


Meanwhile, the English had taken the alarm, and Fastolf had drawn his men 
together under cover of the wagons and a line of sharp stakes which these 
provident English always carried with them. The English archers were 
posted on the right, the Parisian arblast men on the left. In spite of all the 
count de Clermont could say, his men were carried away by their impetuous 
rancour ; the Scotch leaped from their saddles to fight tlie English on foot, 
and the Armagnac Gascons rushed upon their old enemies the Parisians ; 
but the latter stood their ground. The Scotch and Gascons having thus 
broken their ranks, the English issued from behind their temporary 
ramparts, pursued them, and killed three or four hundred. The count de 
Clermont remained immovable. La Hire was so furious that he turned back 
upon the English who dispersed in the pursuit, and killed some of them. The 
count’s party had to return to Orleans after this unlucky engagement, to 
which the Orleanais, always satirical, gave the name of the “battle of the 
Herrings” ; in fact, the balls had burst the barrels ; and the field was strewn 
with herrings more than with the slain. 


THE HISTORY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


different groups or constellations which were known by the names they 
have retained to this day. 


Outside these fixed stars the signs of the zodiac were perfectly determined 
in that portion of the celestial vault which the texts designate by the name 
of liarranu (the way), that is to say, the way of the stars. These stars were 
the planets. The Chaldeans knew of seven, and they were thus known to 
them : Shamash, the sun ; Sin, the moon ; Alap-Shamash, Saturn ; Rus, 
Jupiter ; Ashbat, Venus ; Sulpa-sadu, Mars ; Nivit-Anu, Mercury. The 
Ninevite savants borrowed their astronomical knowledge from the 
Chaldeans ; they made use of the calendar as it was transmitted to them, and 
as such it has been used by all nations from the remotest times up to the 
present day. 


The Assyrian year was composed of twelve lunar months. It began with the 
new moon preceding the vernal equinox. A well-known tablet thus fixes the 
day of the equinoxes: “At the sixth day of the month of Nisan (March) the 
days and nights are equal (and comprise), six kashbu for the day and six 
kashbu for the night. May Nabu and Marduk be propitious to the King, my 
Lord.” 


To correct the error resulting from the difference between the lunar and 
solar year, a supplementary month was intercalated, the length of which 
necessarily varied with circumstances. The Ninevite tablets offer us 
calendars arranged in conformity with the different exigencies of life. Some 
are purely scientific, and show us the divisions of the year into days, 
months, and seasons. Others are formed to meet the needs of religion, and 
tell us, by the day, the feasts consecrated to divinities invoked or honoured 
by special ceremonies. Others seem to take current superstitions into 
account ; thus days are marked by a particular sign, according as they are 
considered propitious or disastrous. We see tables constructed to indicate 
the influence of the stars on each day of the year, with a mention of 


Slight as was this check, it discouraged everyone. The most knowing 
hastened to quit a town that seemed lost. The young count de Clermont had 
the weakness to withdraw with his two thousand men ; the admiral and the 
chancellor of France thought it would be a sad thing if the king’s great 
officers should be taken by the English, and they too departed. As the men- 
at-arms no longer hoped for human aid, and the priests did not reckon very 
confidently on divine succour, the archbishop of Rheims took himself off, 
and even the bishop of Orleans left his flock to defend themselves as they 
could. 


They all went away on the 18th of E’ebruary, assuring the citizens that they 
would soon return in strength. Nothing could stay them. The bastard of 
Orleans, who with equal skill and valour defended the appenage of his 
house, had in vain been telling them since the 12th that a miraculous 
succour should be looked for, that a daughter of God, who promised to save 
the town, was coming from the marches of Lorraine. The archbishop, an ex- 
secretary of the pope, and an old diplomatist, paid little heed to this talk 
about miracles. Dunois himself did not reckon so exclusively on aid from 
on high as to neglect employing a very human and very politic means 
against the English. He sent Saintrailles to the duke of Burgundy, to beg 
him, as a relative of the duke of Orleans, to take the latter’s town into his 
keeping. He was now asked to accept the grand and important possession of 
the centre of France, and he did not refuse the offer. He went straight to 
Paris, and told the affair 
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to Bedford, who answered dryly that he had not toiled for the duke of 
Burgundy’s behoof. The latter, much offended, recalled all the troops he had 
at the siege of Orleans. 


Supplies arriving with difficulty, discontent began in the town ; many no 
doubt were of opinion that the town had made quite enough sacrifices for 
the sake of its lord, and that it was better Orleans should become English 


than cease to be. Things did not stop there. It was discovered that a hole had 
been made in the wall of the town ; treachery was manifestly at work. 
Besides all this, Dunois could expect no help from Charles VII. The estates, 
assembled in 1428, had voted money and summoned the tenants of fiefs to 
fulfil their feudal duties. Neither money nor men had arrived. 


We are not well acquainted with the intrigues that divided the little court of 
Charles. The divisions in it had naturally augmented in this its extreme 
distress. The old Armagnac advisers, whom Richemont and the king’s 
motherin-law had for a while removed, were in the way to regain their 
credit. That southern party would have been well pleased to have a king of 
the south holding his court at Grenoble. The duchess of Anjou, the king’s 
motherin-law, on the contrary, could not preserve Anjou if the English 
definitively passed the Loire. So far there was a community of interests 
between her and the house of Orleans. But the house of Anjou had so many 
other interests, so vai-ious and divergent, that she thought it expedient 
always to keep on fair terms with the English, and to negotiate perpetually. 
When the defence of Orleans appeared to be desperate (May, 1429), the old 
cardinal De Bar hastened to treat with Bedford, in the name of his nephew, 
Rene of Anjou, lest he sliould lose the inheritance of Lorraine, calculating 
that Rene could disavow his proceedings, should the affairs of Charles VII 
at any future time assume another aspect. 


The impending ruin of Orleans had frightened the other towns of the Loire. 
The nearest. Angers, Tours, and Bourges, sent provisions to the besieged ; 
Poitiers and La Rochelle, money ; then, when the alarm increased, the 
Bourbonnais, Auvergne, and even Languedoc sent the Orleanais salt-petre, 
sulphur, and steel. Gradually all France became interested in the fate of one 
town, and moved with sympathy for the brave resistance of the men of 
Orleans and their fidelity to their lord. Orleans was pitied ; so too was its 
duke. The captive Charles of Orleans could not defend his town.‘ 


The English had one thing in their favour, namely, that their young king, 
Henry VI, was certainly a Frenchman by the mother’s side, and grandson of 
Charles VI, whom he resembled but too much as regarded the weakness of 
his mind. The legitimacy of Charles VII, on the other hand, was very 
doubtful ; he was born in 1403, in the high tide of his mother’s intimacy 


with the duke of Orleans ; and she herself had acquiesced in the acts in 
which he was called soi-disant dauphin. Henry VI had not yet been crowned 
at Rheims, but neither had Charles VI. The people in those days recognised 
a king but by two things, royal birth and the crown placed on his head with 
the church’s solemn sanction. Charles VII was not king according to 
religion, nor was he sure that he was so according to nature. This question, 
of no moment for politicians of that class who decide after their own 
interests, was everything for the people, who are willing to obey only the 
right. A woman had obscured this great question of right, and by a woman 
it was cleared up. This second woman bore the name Jeanne Dare. She was 
soon to be famous as the Maid of Orleans. 


[} The duke of Orleans had been a captive in England since the battle of 
Agincourt. | 


U. W. — VOL. XI. o 
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[142&-1429 A.D.] THE MAID OF ORLEANS (LA PUCELLE) (1429 
A.D.) 


The originality of the Maid of Orleans, and what determined her success, 
was not so much her valour or her visions as her good sense. Through all 
her enthusiasm, this daughter of the people saw the question clearly, and 
was able to solve it. She cut the knot which the politic and the men of little 
faith could not untie. She declared, in God’s name, that Charles VII was the 
true heir, and she set him at ease as to his legitimacy, of which he himself 
had doubts. That legitimacy she sanctified, taking her king straight to 
Rheims, and gaining over the English, by the celerity of her movements, the 
decisive advantage of the coronation. 


It was at Domremy, just between Lorraine of the Vosges and that of the 
plain, between Lorraine and Champagne, that the beautiful and brave girl 
was born, who was to wield the sword of France so well. 


Joan or Jeanne was the third daughter of a peasant, Jacques Darc,^ and of 
Isabella of Romee. She had two godmothers, one of whom was named 
Jeanne, the other Sibylle. The eldest son having been named James 
(Jacques), another Peter (Pierre), the pious parents gave one of their 
daughters the more exalted name of St. John (Jean). Whilst the other 
children accompanied their father in his field work or tended cattle, the 
mother kept Joan at home for sewing or spinning. She did not learn to read 
or write, but she knew all her mother could teach her of sacred things. She 
acquired religion, not as a lesson or a ceremony, but in the homely popular 
form of a winter night’s tale, as the simple faith of a mother. 


Everybody knew her charity and her piety. They saw clearly she was the 
best girl in the village. What they did not know was that in her the life from 
above always absorbed the other life, and suppressed all vulgar 
development. Hers was the divine gift to remain a child in soul and body. 
She grew up, became strong and comely, but never knew the physical 
miseries of her sex. They were spared her, to the advantage of her mental 
growth and religious inspiration. 


Joan had her share in the romantic adventures of those restless times. She 
saw poor fugitives arrive in the hamlet, and the kind-hearted girl assisted 
towards their reception, gave up her bed to them, and lay down in the 
hayloft. Her kindred, too, were once obliged to save themselves by flight. 
Then, when the inundation of brigands had passed off, the family returned 
and found the village sacked, the house devastated, and the church burned 
down. Thus she knew what war meant. She understood that anti-Christian 
state of things, and abhorred that reign of the devil, in which every man 
died in mortal sin. If, as everyone said, the ruin of the kingdom was the 
work of a woman, an unnatural mother, it might be that its salvation should 
proceed from a girl. This very fact was foretold in one of Merlin’s 
prophecies, a prophecy which, variously enriched and modified in the 
several provinces, had become thoroughly Lorrainian in the country of Joan 
of Arc. It was a girl of the marches of Lorraine that was to save the realm. 
The prophecy had probably received this embellishment, in consequence of 
the recent marriage of Rene of Anjou with the heiress of the duchy of 
Lorraine, which was in reality a very fortunate event for France. 


One summer’s day, a fast day, Joan, being in the garden at noon with her 
father, close by the church, saw a dazzling light in that direction, and 


\} The family name was Dare, and the name of the Maid of Orleans was 
therefore, properly, Jeanne Dare, not Jeanne d’ Are as eommonly written ; 
but the latter has the sanction of general usage. ] 
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heard a voice saying, ” Be a good child, Joan, and go often to church.” The 
poor girl was greatly frightened. Another time she again heard the voice and 
saw the light ; but now she discerned it in noble figures, one of which had 
wings and seemed a sage counsellor. He said to her, ” Joan, go to the aid of 
the king of France, and thou wilt restore him to his kingdom.” She 
answered, trembling all over, ” My Lord, I am but a poor girl ; I cannot ride 
the war-horse, or lead men-at-arms.” The voice replied : ” Thou shalt go to 
M. de Baudricourt, captain of Vaucouleurs, and he will take thee before the 
king. St. Catherine and St. Margaret will be with thee to help thee.” She 
remained stupefied and in tears, as if she had already beheld her whole 
future destiny. 


The sage counsellor was none other than St. Michael, the stern archangel of 
judgment and battle. He returned again, cheered her courage, “and related 
to her the pity there was in the realm of France.” Then came the white 
figures of female saints, surrounded with innumerable lights, their heads 
adorned with rich crowns, their voices sweet and melting even to tears. But 
Joan wept above all when the saints and angels left her. ” I should have 
been very glad,” she said, “if the angels had taken me away with them.” 
Joan has told us nothing of the first inward conflict she sustained ; but it is 
evident it took place, and endured a long while, since five years elapsed 
between her first vision and her departure from the home of her parents. 


She encountered not only resistance but temptation in her own family. They 
tried to marry her, in the hope of bringing her back to a more rational way 


of thinking. A young man of the village alleged that she had promised him 
marriage when she was still a child ; and as she denied the fact, he cited her 
before the ecclesiastical judge at Toul. It was supposed she would make no 
defence, but would submit to be cast by the court and married ; but to 
everyone’s great astonishment, she went to Toul, appeared in court, and 
spoke — she who had always held her peace. 


To enable her to escape from the control of her family, it was necessary she 
should find in her family itself someone to believe her ; this was a most 
difficult problem. Failing to persuade her father, she made a convert of her 
uncle, who took her away with him, under tlie pretext of her nursing his 
wife in her lying-in. She prevailed on him to go to the sire de Baudricourt, 
captain of Vaucouleurs, and ask his support for her ; but the man of war 
gave the peasant a very bad reception, and told him the only thing to be 
done was ” to slap her well,” and take her home to her father. She was not 
cast down by the rebuff, but determined to depart, and her uncle was 
constrained to accompany her. The decisive moment was come ; she quitted 
her family and her native village forever ; she embraced her friends, 
especially her dear little friend Mengette, whom she commended to God’s 
keeping ; but as for Haumette, the friend she loved above all others, she 
preferred to depart without seeing her. 


She arrived then in the town of Vaucouleurs, dressed in her clumsy red 
peasant garments, and went along with her uncle to lodge with the wife of a 
wheelwright who took a liking to her. She had herself taken into 
Baudricourt’s presence, and said to him boldly that ” she came to him on 
the part of our Lord to bid him tell the dauphin to keep his ground steadily, 
and not give battle to his enemies ; for our Lord would grant him succour in 
midLent. The kingdom did not belong to the dauphin but to our Lord ; 
nevertheless, it was our Lord’s will that the dauphin should become king, 
and that he should hold the kingdom in trust.” She went on to say that, in 
spite of 
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the dauphin’s enemies, he woukl be king, and she would take him to be 
crowned. The captain was amazed, and suspecting there was some deviltry 
at work, he consulted the parish priest, who apparently entertained the same 
doubts. Joan had not spoken of her visions to any churchman. The priest, 
therefore, accompanied the captain to the wheelwright’s house with his 
stole on, and adjured Joan to depart if she was sent by the evil spirit. 


But the people did not doubt ; their admiration was extreme ; persons 
flocked from all parts to see her. It appears that Baudricourt sent to ask 
leave of the king. Meanwhile, he conducted Joan to the duke of Lorraine, 
who was ill and wished to consult her. He got nothing from her but advice 
to appease God’s anger by becoming reconciled with his wife. He gave her 
encouragement notwithstanding. On her return to Vaucouleurs, she found a 
messenger from the king, who brought the permission she desired. The 
disaster of the battle of the Herrings disposed the king to accept every 
means of which he could avail himself. Joan had predicted the battle on the 
very day when it took place. The people of Vaucouleurs, entertaining no 
doubt of her mission, clubbed together to buy her a horse. The captain gave 
her only a sword. 


It was a rough and very perilous journey she was about to make. The whole 
country was overrun by armed bands belonging to either party. There was 
now neither road nor bridge ; the rivers were swollen ; it was the month of 
February, 1429. 


Joayi at the Court 


The court of Charles VII was far from being unanimous in the Maid’s 
favour. That inspired girl, just come from Lorraine, and j/atronised by the 
duke of Lorraine, could not fail to strengthen with the king the party of the 
queen and her mother, the Lorraine and Anjou party. An ambush was laid 
for Joan at some distance from Chinon, and she escaped from it only by 
miracle. 


So strong was the opposition against her that, after she was actually arrived, 
the council continued for two days to discuss the question whether or not 
the king should see her. Her enemies thought to postpone the mat-ter 
indefinitely, by having it decided that inquiries should be made respecting 


her in her native place. Fortunately, she had friends also — the two queens, 
no doubt, and above all, the duke of Alengon, who, having recently come 
out of the hands of the English, was very impatient to carry the war into the 
north, and recover his duchy. The inhabitants of Orleans, to whom Dunois 
had been promising this marvellous aid since the 12th of February, sent to 
the king and claimed the .Maid’s presence. 


The king received her at last, surrounded with the greatest pomp ; which, in 
all probability, was adopted with the hope of disconcerting her. She 
presented herself humbly “as a poor shepherd wench,” distinguished the 
king at the first glance from the crowd of lords among whom he had 
purposely mingled ; and though he insisted, at first, he was not the king, she 
embraced his knees. But as he was not yet crowned, she styled him only 
dauphin: “Gentle daupliin,” she said, “my name is Jehanne la Pucelle. The 
King of heaven sends you word by me that you shall be anointed and 
crowned in the town of Rheims, and you shall be lieutenant of the King of 
heaven, who is King of France.” 


The archbishop of Rheims, chancellor of France, and president of the king’s 
council, summoned doctors and professors of theology, some of them 
priests, others monks, and ordered them to examine the Maid. The doctors 
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being introduced and seated in a hall, Joan sat down on the end of the 
bench, and replied to their questions. She recounted the apparitions and the 
words of the angels, with dignified simplicity. A Dominican met her with a 
single objection, but it was one of weight: “Jehanne, thou sayest it is God’s 
will to deliver the people of France ; if such is his will he has no need of 
men-at- arms.” The observation did not confound her. ” Ah ! mon Dieu,” 
said she, “the men-at-arms will do battle, and God will give the victory.” 
Another person was not so easily satisfied. This was Friar Se-guin, a 
Limousin, professor of theology in the university of Poitieis, “a very sour 
man,” says the chronicle. He asked her, in his Limousin French, ” What 


language did the celestial voice speak ? ” Joan answered with rather too 
much sharp-ness, “A better one than yours.” “Dost thou believe in God ? ” 
said the enraged doctor; “well then, God will not have us put faith in thy 
words unless thou show a sign.” She answered, “I am not come to Poitiers 
to perform signs or miracles ; my sign shall be to raise the siege of Orleans. 
Let me have men-at-arms, few or many, and I will go.” 


The question of her inspiration was made to depend on the test of her 
virginity. The duchess of Anjou, the king’s motherin-law, accomplished the 
ridiculous examination, with the aid of some ladies, to the honour of the 
Maid. Some Fi-an- ciscans who had been sent to her native place to collect 
information, brought back the most satisfactory accounts. There was no 
more time to be lost. Orleans was crying out for help ; Dunois was sending 
message upon message. The Maid was equipped, and a sort of 
establishment was formed for her. First of all they gave her for squire John 
Daulon, a brave knight of mature years, who belonged to the count de 
Dunois, and was the most respectable among his followers. She had also a 
noble page, two heralds-at-arms, a seneschal, and two valets ; her brother, 
Pierre Dare, had also joined her suite. John Pasquerel, a friar, hermit of the 
order of St. Augustin, was assigned her for confessor. 


The Cathedral of Rheims 
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The Deliverance of Orleans (1429 a.d.) 


When we read the list of the captains who threw themselves into Orleans 
with Joan of Arc — La Hire, Saintrailles, Gaucourt, Culan, Coaraze, 
Armagnac ; when we see that, independently of the Bretons under Marshal 
de Retz, and Marshal de St. Severe’s Gascons, Florent d’llliers, captain of 
Chateaudun, had brought all the nobles of the vicinity to take part in this 
short expedition, the deliverance of Orleans seems less miraculous. One 
thing, however, was by all means wanting to enable these great forces to act 
with advantage, an essential, indispensable thing — unity of action. Dunois 
might have created this, had no more been requisite to that end than address 
and intelligence ; but this was not enough. An authority was requisite, one 
surpassing that of the crown ; the king’s captains were not habituated to 
obey the king. 


War had changed men into wild beasts, and these beasts required to be 
turned again to men. Christians, docile subjects. A great and difficidt 
change ! Some of these Armagnac captains were perhaps the most furious 
men that ever existed. It was a ludicrous and toucliing thing to see the 
sudden conversion of the old Armagnac brigands. They did not stop short 
halfway in their amendment. La Hire no longer ventured to utter an oath ; 
but the Maid, compassionating the violence he did himself, allowed him to 
swear, “by his staff.” The devils had all at once been transformed into little 
saints. 


She had begun by insisting that they should renounce their wanton women, 
and should confess. Then in the course of her march along the Loire, she 
had an altar erected in the open air, at which she took the communion, and 
so did they. The first night they bivouacked, she lay down in full armour, as 
there were no women about her ; but she was not yet habituated to such 
hardships, and she was ill in consequence. As for danger, she knew not 
what it meant. She wanted to cross over to the north side of the river, and 
march along the English bank and between the bastilles of the invaders, 
who, she asserted, would not stir. Her followers would not listen to her 
advice, but marched along the left bank, so as to pass two leagues above 
Orleans. Dunois came out to meet her : ” I bring you,” she said, ” the best 
succour ever sent to anyone, the succour of the King of heaven. It comes 
not from me, but from God himself, who, at the entreaty of St. Louis and St. 


appropriate prayers, to propitiate favourable auguries and ward off those 
which are fatal. 


The importance of these last documents must not be exaggerated ; they are 
related to superstitions common to all ages and lands ; and, in the ancient 
East, as everywhere else, these beliefs merely represent one of the most 
curious, but the least interesting phases of the aberrations of the human 
mind.fl’ 


Charlemagne, has had pity on the town of Orleans, and will not suffer that 
the enemy should have both the duke’s body and his town at once.” 


She entered the city slowly at eight in the evening (April 29th), the crowd 
scarcely allowing her to advance. Everyone strove eagerly to touch at least 
her horse. They gazed on her “as if they saw God.” Talking gently to the 
people all the while, she proceeded to the church, and then to the houses of 
the duke of Orleans’ treasurer, an honourable man, whose wife and 
daughter gave her welcome. She slept with Charlotte, one of the daughters. 


She had entered the town along with the provisions, but the army marched 
down-stream again, to cross at Blois. She would, nevertheless, have had an 
immediate attack made on the English bastilles ; but as she could not effect 
this, she sent a second peremptory message to those on the ilorth side, and 
then proceeded to repeat her summons to those on the south. Glasdale, the 
captain, abused her in the coarsest terms, calling her cow-girl and ribald. In 
their hearts they believed her to be a witch, and were greatly afraid of her. 
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They kept her herald, and were thinking of burning him, in hopes that this 
would, perhaps, break the charm. 


The army not arriving, Dunois ventured forth in search of it. The 
archbishop of Rheims, chancellor of Charles VI, had detained the little 
army at Blois. The old politician was far from conceiving the existence of 
such an irresistible enthusiasm, or perhaps he feared it. It was, therefore, 
much against his will that he came to Orleans. The maid went out to meet 
him, with the people and the priests singing hymns. The procession passed 
and repassed before the English bastilles ; and the army entered the town, 
protected by some priests and a girl (May 4th, 1429). 


Joan, who, in the midst of her enthusiasm and her inspiration, had much 
shrewdness of apprehension, very clearly discerned the hostile temper of 


the new comers. She was right in surmising that there was a design to act 
without her. As she lay by Charlotte’s side, she suddenly started up, 
exclaiming, “My God ! the blood of our people is running on the ground. It 
was ill done ! Why was I not wakened ? Quick ! my arms, my horse ! ” She 
was armed in a moment, galloped off at full speed, and met men already 
wounded, whom they were carrying back from the field. The fugitives faced 
round on her arrival. Dunois, who had also not been called, arrived on the 
ground at the same time. The bastille (one of those on the north side) was 
attacked again. Talbot strove to succour it ; but fresh forces issued from 
Orleans ; the Maid put herself at their head, and Talbot withdrew his men. 
The bastille was carried. This was her first victory, the first time she looked 
on a field of slaughter. She sought confession for herself and her followers ; 
and declared that she would take the communion on the morrow, being the 
feast of the Ascension, and pass the day in prayer. 


Advantage was taken of this resolution to hold a council without her, 
wherein it was determined that this time the besiegers should cross the 
Loire and attack St. Jean le Blanc, the bastille which most impeded the 
introduction of provisions into the town, and that a false attack should be 
made at the same time on the other side. The English then did what they 
ought to have done before. They concentrated their strength. With their own 
hands burning the bastille which was to have been attacked, they retired 
upon the other two on the south side, the Augustins and the Tournelles. The 
former was instantly attacked and carried, the success in this instance again 
being partly due to the Maid. The French were seized for a while with a 
panic, and rushed back towards the floating bridge; but the Maid and La 
Hire disentangled themselves from the throng, threw themselves into boats, 
and took the English in flank. 


There remained the Tournelles. The victors passed the night before it ,* but 
they obliged the Maid, who had eaten nothing all day (it was Friday), to 
recross the Loire. Meanwhile the council had assembled. The Maid was told 
in the evening that it had been unanimously resolved that, since the town 
was now fully victualled, they should wait for a fresh reinforcement to 
attack the Tournelles. It is difficult to believe that such could have been the 
real intention of the leaders, for delay was extremely dangerous, since the 
English might at any moment be succoui-ed by Fastolf . Probably the 


intention was to deceive the Maid and deprive her of the honour of the 
triumph she had so powerfully contributed towards securing. She 
disappointed them. 


In the morning she rode to the Burgundy gate with a multitude of men-at- 
arms and citizens ; but the sire de Gaucourt, grand-master of the king’s 
household, kept it shut. The crowd opened the gate, and forced another near 
it. The sun was rising on the Loire when the whole concourse threw 
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themselves into the boats. On arriving, however, at the Tournelles, they felt 
that they wanted artillery, and they sent for some to the town. At last they 
attacked the outward rampart which protected the bastille. The English 
defended themselves valiantly. The Maid, perceiving that the assailants 
were beginning to show signs of weakness, jumped into tlie ditch, seized a 
ladder, and was in the act of applying it to the wall, when an arrow struck 
her between the neck and the shoulder. The English sallied out to seize her, 
but she was carried off by her own party. She only allowed a little oil to be 
poured on the wound, and confessed. 


Meanwhile no progress was made, and night was at hand. Dunois himself 
gave orders to sound a retreat. A Basque had taken out of the hands of the 
Maid’s squire that standard of hers which struck such dismay into the 
enemy. ” When the standard touches the wall,” said she, ” you will be able 
to enter.” “It is touching it.” “In then I all is your own.” And just as she had 
predicted, the assailants in a frenzy of enthusiasm climbed the wall “as 
though by one step.” The English were at this moment attacked on two 
sides at once. 


Meanwhile the men of Orleans, who watched the fight from the other side 
of the Loire, could contain themselves no longer. They threw open their 
gates and rushed to the bridge, but there was an arch broken ; they pushed a 
rickety plank across the opening, and a knight of St. John ventured to pass 


over the frail spar in full armour. The bridge was hastily repaired, and the 
whole multitude hurried to the other side. The English, seeing such a human 
sea rushing upon them, thought the whole world had come together against 
them. Their senses grew bewildered ; some of them belield St. Aignan, the 
patron of the town, others the archangel Michael. Glasdale endeavoured to 
retreat from the rampart to the bastille, across a small bridge ; but it was 
shattered by a shot, and the Englishman fell into the water and was 
drowned, before the eyes of the maid he had so -vilified. There were five 
hundred men in the bastille, all of whom were put to the sword. 


Not one Englishman remained south of the Loire. Next day, Sunday, the 
besiegers on the northern side abandoned their bastilles, their artillery, their 
prisoners, and their wounded comrades. Talbot and Suffolk conducted the 
retreat steadily and in good order. The Maid would not allow them to be 
pursued, since they retired of their own accord ; but before they withdrew 
out of sight of the town, she had an altar erected on a plain, at which mass 
was celebrated, and the people returned thanks to God in the presence of the 
enemy (Sunday, May 8th). Tlie effect of the deliverance of Orleans was 
prodigious ; everyone beheld in it the agency of supernatural power. Many 
attributed it to the devil, but the majority to God ; it began to be generally 
believed that Charles had right on his side.” 


Joan of Arc leads the King to liheims 


However discomfited and paralysed by the panic of their soldiers, as well as 
by the great diminution of their numbers in the siege, the English generals 
would not retreat from the Loire, but withdrew, Suffolk to Jargeau, up the 
stream of the river, Talbot to Meung, lower down its current. They were 
unmolested for a month. The French were lost in jubilation. Joan left 
Orleans on the 13th of May, and hurried back to the court at Tours to press 
the king for an army to proceed to Rheims.? 


To be crowned at Rheims would have been a decisive victory for Charles 
over his young competitor Henry VI. It would have made him a i-eal king 
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of France. But once again the politicians believed themselves the wiser, and 
the coronation was not to be thought of until the English were driven from 
the Loire. & 


Early in June, however, Joan was able to muster eight thousand combatants, 
of whom twelve hundred were knights, most of them townsmen of 
Orleans.? Suffolk, who had thrown himself into Jargeau, was besieged and 
the place stormed. Beaugency, too, was taken before Lord Talbot could 
receive the succours which Sir John Fastolf was bringing him from the 
regent. The constable De Richemont, who had long kept aloof within his 
own estates, came, in spite of the king and the Maid, to lend his aid to the 
victorious army. 


A battle was imminent ; Richemont came to share the honour it might 
afford. Talbot and Fastolf had formed a junction of their forces ; but it is a 
curious fact, illustrative both of the condition of the country and of the 
fortuitous character of the war, that no one knew where to find the English 
army in the wilderness of La Beauce, which was then covered with cop- 
pices and thickets, until they were discovered by a stag, which, being 
pursued by the French vanguard, rushed into the ranks of the English. 


The latter were on their march, and had not set up their defensive line of 
stakes as usual. Talbot alone was for fighting, furious as he was, since the 
defeat at Orleans, at having shown his back to the French. Fastolf, on the 
contrary, who had gained the battle of the Herrings, had no need of an 
engagement to retrieve his reputation, and said, like a sensible man, that 
with a disheartened army it was better to remain on the defensive. The 
French men-at-arms did not wait for the end of the discussion, but charged 
headlong, and met with no great resistance. Talbot fought with desperate 
obstinacy, hoping perhaps to be killed, and succeeded only in getting 
himself made prisoner. The pursuit was murderous ; the bodies of two 
thousand English were strewed over the plain. 


After this battle of Patay (28th or 29th of June), it was now or never the 
time to venture on the expedition to Rheims. The politicians wanted to 
remain still on the Loire, and make sure of Cosne and La Charite. This time 


they talked in vain ; no timid counsels could now be listened to. Every day 
brought people flocking in from all the provinces, attracted by the fame of 
the Maid’s miracles, and believing only in her, and in her purpose forthwith 
to convey the king to Rheims. There was an irresistible outburst of the 
pilgrim and crusading spirit. The indolent young king himself at last yielded 
to the popular flood, and suffered himself to be borne along by that vast tide 
that set in towards the north ; and off they started all together, willingly or 
perforce — the king, courtiers, the politic and the enthusiastic, the madmen 
and the sages. They were twelve thousand when they began their march, but 
their numbers augmented continually as they advanced ; every hour brought 
them additional strength ; and those who had no armour followed the holy 
expedition in plain doublets, as archers or sword-and- buckler men, even 
though they were of gentle blood. 


The army marched from Gien on the 28th of June without attempting to 
enter it, that town being in the hands of the duke of Burgundy, whom there 
were reasons for treating with favour. Troyes had a mixed garrison of 
Burgundians and English, who ventured to make a sortie on the first 
appearance of the royal army. There seemed small chance of storming a 
large town so well guarded, and that too without artillery. There was only 
one old Armagnac councillor, the president Macon, who was of a contrar}- 
opinion, well knowing that in such an enterprise prudence was on the side 
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of enthusiasm, and that men must not reason in a popular crusade. ” When 
the king undertook this march,” said he, “he did so not by reason of the 
great armed force or the abundance of money he possessed, nor because the 
achievement seemed to him possible ; he undertook it because Joan told 
him to advance and be crowned at Rheims, and that he would encounter 
little resistance by the way, such being the good pleasure of God.” The 
Maid then presented herself at the door of the council-room, and assured 
them they would be able to enter the town in three daj’s. “We would 


willingly wait six,” said the chancellor, “if we were sure what you say is 
true.” ” Six ? You shall enter to-morrow ! “ 


She seized her standard ; the whole army followed her to the ditch, and they 
threw into it all they could lay their hands on, fagots, doors, tables, rafters, 
with such rapidity that the townspeople thought the ditches would very soon 
disappear altogether. The English began to be dazzled and bewildered as at 
Orleans, and fancied they saw a cloud of white butterflies fluttering round 
the magic standard. The citizens on their part were in great dread, 
recollecting that it was in Troyes the treaty had been concluded which 
disinherited Charles VII, and fearing that an example would be made of 
their town. Already they were taking refuge in the churches, and crying out 
that the town must surrender. The fighting men, who desired nothing better, 
parleyed and obtained leave to depart with what they had. What they had 
was chiefly prisoners, Frenchmen. Charles VII’s councillors, who had 
drawn up the capitulation, had stipulated nothing with respect to those 
unfortunate persons. The Maid alone thought of them. When the English 
marched out with their prisoners in irons, she stood at the gates and cried 
out, ” In God’s name, they shall not carry them off ! ” She stojiped them, in 
fact, and the king paid their ransom. c 


Charles simply passed through Troyes, neither did he stop at ChS,lons, 
which opened A French Knight, TiMB of Joan of Arc its gates with 
alacrity; and, on July 13th, he arrived before Rheims. Two Burgundian 
nobles, the sires of Chatillon and of Saveuse, were in command, but they 
had no men. They assembled the townsmen, and asked them to hold out for 
six weeks only ; at the end of that time they guaranteed that the dukes of 
Burgundy and of Bedford would arrive with so powerful an army that it 
would easily raise the siege. The townsfolk refused to run the risk, 
persuaded the two captains to retire, and sent a deputation to the chancellor 
of France who was at the same time archbishop of Rheims, begging him to 
enter his episcopal town. On July 17th Charles was at last crowned in 
accordance with the usual ritual, anointed with oil from the holy ampulla of 
Saint-Remj’ and lifted up to his seat by the ecclesiastical peers. 
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[1429 A.D.] 
Joan defeated at Paris (1429 a.d.) 


Joan had done the two great things which her ‘ voices ‘ told her to do : she 
had delivered Orleans, and had caused the king to be crowned ; she now 
wished to return to her village. ” On her entrance into Rheims,” says the 
Chronique de la Pucellefi “seeing how all the poor people of the country 
cried ‘ Noel ! ‘ and wept from joy and gladness, and how they came to the 
king singing Te Beum laudamus without response or anthem, she said to the 
chancellor of France and to Dunois : ‘ In God’s name this is a good and 
pious people, and when it shall be my time to die, I should like it to be in 
this country.’ 


” Then the said count Dunois asked her : ‘ Joan, do you know when you 
will die and in what place ? ‘ She answered that that was as God willed ; 
and said moreover to the said lord: ‘I have fulfilled what my Lord 
commanded me, and I wish that he would send me back to my father and 
mother to keep their sheep and cattle.’” 


But her role was not ended, for the English still held a large part of the 
kingdom. Joan, with the same firmness which had made her go to Orleans 
and to Rheims, asked to be allowed to march to Paris. The king’s 
counsellors could not accustom themselves to these heroic deeds of daring 
which, at certain moments, are more estimable than prudence ; they decided 
first to take the small towns on the road to Paris. These opened their gates 
of their own free will. The royal army entered Laon, Soissons, Cou- 
lommiers, Provins, Senlis, and St. Denis without trouble. But when they 
came to Paris the opportunity had passed. 6 Bedford had sent for the duke 
of Burgundy to secure Paris, and he came at the invitation, but almost alone 
; all the use the regent could make of him was to have him figure in an 
assembly of notables, where he harangued, and repeated once more the 
lamentable history of his father’s death. This being done, he took himself 
off, leaving Bedford, by way of aid, only some Picard men-at-arms ; and 
even for this slight assistance, he required to have the town of Meux given 
to him in pledge. 


There was no hope save in Beaufort. That priest was king in England. His 
nephew, Gloucester, the protector, had ruined himself by his own follies. In 
order to uplift the cardinal’s power to the highest pitch, it was necessary 
that Bedford should be brought as low in France as Gloucester was in 
England ; that he should be reduced to such exigency as to call for 
Beaufort’s presence, and that the latter should come at the head of an army 
to crown Henry VI. That army Beaufort had in readiness. With it he was to 
secure Paris, convey young Henry thither, and crown him. 


It was not until July 25th, nine days after Charles VII had been duly 
anointed and crowned, that the cardinal entered Paris with his army. 
Bedford did not lose a moment, but set out with these troops to observe 
Charles VII. Twice they were in presence of each other, and some 
skirmishes took place. Bedford, fearing for Normandy, kept watch over it, 
and during this time the king marched against Paris (August). This was 
contrary to the wish of the Maid, whose voices told her not to advance 
beyond St. Denis. 


It was an imprudent enterprise ; the French nevertheless carried a rampart. 
The Maid went down into the first ditch, and crossed the shelving bank 
between it and the second, and found the latter full of water, up to the foot 
of the wall. Heedless of the arrows, that fell like hail about her, she shouted 
to her men to bring fascines, and meanwhile sounded the depth of the water 
with her lance. She was almost alone, a mark for every arrow, 
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and one passed through her thigh. She strove to bear up against the pain, 
and remained on the spot to encourage the troops to mount to the assault. At 
last, having lost much blood, she retired to the cover of the outer ditch, and 
it was not until ten or eleven at night she could be prevailed on to return to 
her quarters. She seemed to feel that this decisive check under the very 
walls of Paris would ruin her beyond recovery. 


Fifteen hundred men wei’e wounded in this attack, which she was 
wrongfully accused of having advised. She was now vilified by her own 
party as well as by the enemy. She had not scrupled to make the attack on 
the day of our Lady’s Nativity (September 8th), to the great scandal of the 
pious town of Paris. The court of Charles VII was still more shocked at this 
irreverent deed. The libertines, the politic ones, the blind worshippers of the 
letter and sworn foes to the spirit, all declared bravely against the spirit the 
moment it showed signs of weakness. Negotiations were resolved on, 
contrary to the Maid’s advice, at the instigation of the archbishop of 
Rheims, chancellor of France, who had never been cordially in her favour. 
He proceeded to St. Denis, to ask for a truce ; perhaps he had secret hopes 
of prevailing with the duke of Burgundj-, who was then in Paris. 


Regarded with ill will, and badly supported, the Maid carried on the sieges 
of St. Pierre le Moiitier and La Charite during the winter. Though almost 
abandoned before the former, she nevertheless stormed and took it. The 
siege of La Charite proceeded slowly and languidly ; a panic broke out 
among the besiegers, and they dispersed. 


Capture of Joan of Arc (IJfSO a.d.) 


Meanwhile the English had induced the duke of Burgundy to give them 
effectual aid. The weaker they were, the more hope he had of being able to 
retain the strongholds he might take in Picardy. The English, who had just 
lost Louvier.s, offered him his own terms, and he, the richest prince in 
Christendom, no longer hesitated to stake men and money in a war, the 
profit of which he hoped to appropriate. A bribe to the governor put him in 
possession of Soissons. Then he laid siege to Compiegne, the governor of 
which was also a man of very questionable integrity ; but the inhabitants 
were too strongly committed to the cause of Charles VII to let their town be 
given up. The Maid threw herself into it, and on the very same day made a 
sortie in which she nearly surprised the besiegers. But the latter rallied in a 
moment, and pressed hotly upon the besieged, up to the rampart and the 
bridge. The Maid, having remained in the rear to cover the retreat, was not 
able to get within the walls in time — whether it was that the bridge was 
blocked up by the crowd, or that the gates were already closed. Being 
identified by her costume, she was soon surrounded, seized, and dragged 


from her horse. Her capturer, a Picard archer, brought her to his master, the 
bastard of Wandomme, who sold her to John of Ligny, who belonged to the 
illustrious house of Luxemburg and was the duke of Burgundy’s vassal. c 


Now this John of Luxemburg had need of the duke of Burgundy in order to 
inherit peacefully the domains of Ligny and St. Pol, to the detriment of his 
elder brother. The duke of Burgund}-, in order not to be disturbed when 
seizing Brabant, Brussels, and Louvain, in spite of the rights of his aunt 
Margaret, needed the assistance of the English. The Englisli were inclined 
to allow anything provided Joan of Arc was given up to 
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tliera.6 It was absolutely necessary to get her out of the hands of the 
Burgundians. She had been taken on the 23rd of May ; on the 26th a 
message was sent from Rouen in the name of the vicar of the Inquisition 
summoning John of Ligny to give up the woman, she being suspected of 
witchcraft, c A violent tempered man, a Burgundian, who was willing to do 
anything in the hope of obtaining the archbishopric of Rouen, Pierre 
Cauchon, bishop of Beauvais, undertook to prove it by a trial in due form. 6 


The university stepped forward, and wrote to the duke of Burgundy and to 
John of Ligny (July 14th). Cauchon, in his exceeding zeal making himself 
the agent and courier of the English, carried the letter with his own hands to 
the two dukes. At the same time he summoned them as a bishop to deliver 
over to him a prisoner over whom he had jurisdiction. In this strange 
proceeding, we find him pass from the part of a judge to that of a negotiator, 
and make offers of money ; though the woman in question cannot be 
considered a prisoner of war, the king of England will give John of Ligny 
and the bastard of Wandomme 200 or 300 livres’ yearly rent, and a sum of 
6,000 livres to those in whose keeping she is. Towards the end of the letter 
he advances as far as 10,000 livres, ” as much,” he says, ” as would be 
given for a king or a prince according to the custom of France.” 


Thus on all sides that world of interest and covetousness was opposed to the 
Maid, or at least indifferent as to her fate. The good Charles VII did nothing 
for her, the good Duke Philip gave her up to her mortal foes. It was in vain 
John of Ligny ‘s wife threw herself at his feet, and implored him not to 
dishonour himself.’ He was not free ; he had already received English 
money, and he gave up Joan, not directly indeed to the English, but to the 
duke of Burgundy, who took her to Arras, and then to the keep of Crotoy. 


Compiegne was delivered on the 1st of November. The duke of Burgundy 
had advanced as far as Noyon, as though it were to meet the disgraceful 
blow more nearly and in person. He was again defeated shortly afterwards 
at Germigny (November 20th). At Peronne Saintrailles offered him battle, 
but he durst not accept it. These humiliations no doubt confirmed the duke 
in his alliance with the English, and fixed his determination to give up the 
Maid to them. 


At the moment when the English had the Maid at last in their hands, and 
could begin her trial, their affairs were in a very bad condition. Far from 
having recovered Louviers, they had lost Chateau Gaillard; La Hire, who 
took it by escalade, found Barbazan a prisoner there, and let loose that 
redoubtable captain. The towns were going over of their own accord to the 
side of Charles VII, and the citizens were driving out the English. The men 
of Melun, so close to Paris, ejected their garrison. 


The rapid downhill course of English affairs was only to be checked by 
some strong machinery, and such had Beaufort ready in the trial and the 
coronation of Henry VI. The latter entered Paris on the 2nd of December. 
The university had been made to write on the 21st of November to 
Cauchon, accusing him of tardiness, and requesting the king to begin the 
trial. Cauchon was in no hurry, thinking it hard, apparently, to begin the 
work, whilst the payment was as yet uncertain. It was not until a month 
later that he obtained authority from the chapter of Rouen to proceed in that 
diocese. He opened the proceedings at Rouen, on the 9th of January, 1431. c 


[2 The count of Ligny received the money before October. The duke of 
Burgundy handed Joan over to the English on the 21st of November. | 
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He based the accusation on the four following points : infringement of the 
laws of the church, by making use of magic practices ; by taking up arms, 
contrary to her parents’ wishes ; by wearing clothes which were not those of 
her sex ; and lastly, by announcing revelations which were not sanctioned 
by ecclesiastical authority. Thus a poor girl of nineteen was alone, without 
protection against judges who were sold to her enemies, who arbitrarily 
suppressed every proof of her innocence, who prevented her appealing to 
the pope or to the council, who sought to embarrass her by ab-surd and 
misleading questions or by extremely delicate ones, and who were often 
disconcerted by her heroic replies. 


The maid was finally brought before her judges on the 21st of February. 
“Joan,” they asked her, “do you believe you have found salvation?” “Tf I 
have not, may God grant it me ; if I have, may God preserve me in it I” ” 
Did you not say that standards made by the soldiers in imitation of yours 
would bring them good luck ? ” ” No ; I only said, ‘advance boldly among 
the English,’ and I advanced also.” But she declared that she had never 
killed anyone. ” Why was her standard carried to the church at Rheims at 
the coronation, more than those of the other captains ? ” ” It had borne the 
burden, it was only just that it should receive the honour.” ” What was the 
idea of those people who kissed your hands, your feet, your clothes ? ” ” 
The poor people came to me gladly, because I did them no ill ; I supported 
them and defended them to the best of my power.” ” Do you think you were 
right to leave without permission from your mother and father? Ought one 
not to honour one’s father and mother ? ” ” They have forgiven me.” ” Did 
you not think you were sinning in acting in this manner ? ” ” God 
commanded it ; if I had had one hundred fathers and one hundred mothers I 
should have gone.” “Do you think your king did right in killing or having 
killed Monseigneur of Burgundy?” ” It was a great pity for the kingdom of 
France. But, whatever may liave been between them, God sent me to help 


the king of France.” ” Do St. Catherine and St. Margaret hate the English?” 
” They love what our Lord loves, and hate what he hates.” ” Does God hate 
the English?” “I know nothing of the love or hatred which God has for the 
English ; but I know well that they will be driven from France, except those 
who perish here.” ” Is it not a mortal sin to admit a man to ransom and then 
put him to death ? ” “I have not done so.” 


The judges laid stress on the man’s clothing which Joan had assumed 
contrary to the laws of the church, which she was still wearing, and which 
she 


<3>- 
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would not relinquish. The wretches affected not to understand what the poor 
girl did not dare to tell them — that in camp, even in prison, this dress had 
been, and still was, her protection. & 


The Twelve Articles 


Between the 2nd and 4th of April the judges, on the advice of the members 
of the university, caused the seventy points of accusation brought forward 
by the prosecutor to be summed up in twelve articles. There were two 
doctors of Paris, Nicholas Midi and Jacques de Touraine, who worked on 
this — one on the plan, the other on the final form. The twelve articles 
reviewed the trial in a spirit very hostile to Joan, while it eliminated the 
prosecutor’s accusation of imi/ostures and brutalities. On the 12th of April 
twenty-two doctors and licentiates deliberated together on the twelve 
articles. They left the question hanging between a matter of human 
invention and an insj/iration of Satan./ 


We give herewith these twelve articles and follow them with the findings of 
the faculty, as they are given in the report of the trial, edited by M. 
Quicherat.i 


I. And in the first place, a certain woman states and affirms that, when she 
was thirteen years of age or thereabouts, she herself saw, with her own 
corporeal eyes, St. Michael consoling her, and sometimes St. Gabriel 
appearing in bodily form ; sometimes, also, she saw a great multitude of 
angels : and afterwards, SS. Catherine and Margaret showed themselves 
visible in bodily form to the same woman, and she also sees them daily and 
hears their voices, and has embraced them at times, and kissed them, 
touching them sensibly and corporeally. She truly saw the heads of the said 
angels and saints, but concerning their other parts or their garments she was 
unwilling to say anything. And that the aforesaid SS. Catherine and 
Margaret sometimes spoke to her at a certain spring near a large tree, 
commonly called “the fairies’ tree,“i concerning which spring and tree there 
was a common report that the ” fates of the ladies ” frequent there, and that 
many fever-stricken persons go to the said spring and tree for the sake of 
recovering health, although they are situated in a profane place. These she 
frequently worshipped there and elsewhere and paid them reverence. 


She says, moreover, that the aforesaid SS. Catherine and Margaret appear 
and show themselves to lier crowned with very beavitiful and costly ci- 
owns, and from the aforesaid time and ofttimes subsequently spoke to the 
same woman concerning the command of God, that it behoved her to go to 
a certain secular prince promising that by the help of the same woman and 
by her labours the said prince would recover by force of arms great 
temporal dominion and worldly honour, would obtain victory over his 
enemies, and that the same prince would receive the said woman and would 
bestow on her arms together with an army of soldiers for the carrying out of 
what was promised. Furthermore, the said SS. Catherine and Margaret 
instructed the same woman concerning the command of God, that she 
should assume and wear male attire, which she has worn and stiU wears in 
persevering obedience to this 


[1 From the door of her father’s dwelling she looked on an old oak wood. 
The fairies haunted that wood ; their favourite spot was a certain spring near 


a great ash called the “fairies’ tree.” The children used to hang garlands on 
it and sing to it. These somewhile ladies and mistresses of the forest could 
no longer, it was said, assemble at the spring ; they had been excluded from 
it for their sins. The church, however, always retained a jealous fear of the 
old local divinities, and the cur6 used to go once every year, and read a 
mass at the spring, in order to drive them away.c] 
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kind of command insomuch that the woman herself has said that she would 
rather die than abandon this kind of dress, saying this simply at different 
times, and occasionally “unless it were the command of God.” She even 
chose rather not to be present at the offices of mass and to go without the 
holy communion of the Eucharist at times ordained by the church for 
receiving the sacrament, than to resume female and put off male attire. They 
were also protectors of the said woman in this matter that, without the 
knowledge and against tlie will of her parents, when she was seventeen 
years of age or thereabouts, she left her father’s house and associated with a 
num-ber of soldiers, frequenting with them by day and by night, never or 
rarely liaving another woman with her. And many other things did the said 
saints tell and teach the same woman, by reason of which she says that she 
has been sent by the God of heaven and by the victorious church of the 
Saints now enjoying beatitude to whom she commits all her good deeds. 


She declines, however, and refuses to submit her deeds and words to the 
church militant, having been ofttimes required and admonished concerning 
this ; saying that it is impossible for the same woman to act contrary to 
those things which she affirmed in her process, that she had acted by the 
command of God, nor would she render account concerning these things to 
the conclusion or judgment of anyone living, but only to the judgment of 
God; and that they revealed to the same woman that she herself will be 
saved in the glory of the blessed ones and she would attain the salvation of 
her soul if she should keep her virginity, which she vowed to them on the 
first occasion when she saw and heard them. By the occasion of which 


revelation she asserts that she is as certain of her own salvation in the 
kingdom of heaven as if it were already a present fact. 


II. Further, the said woman declares that the sign which the prince had to 
whom she was sent, and by which he was influenced to believe her 
concerning her revelations and to receive her for the purpose of carrying on 
war, was that St. Michael came to the same prince accompanied by a 
multitude of angels of whom some had crowns and others had wings, with 
whom were SS. Catherine and Margaret. This angel and the woman were 
walking above the earth along a way like unto steps and an arch stretching a 
great way, other angels and the aforesaid saints accompanying them ; anda 
certain angel delivered to the same prince a very costly crown of purest 
gold and the said angel bowed himself before the said prince showing him 
reverence. On one occasion she said that, when her prince had the sign 
given him, she herself thought that he was then alone although several 
others were near enough at hand ; and on another occasion that, as she 
believes, one archbishop received that sign of a crown and delivered it to 
the aforesaid prince, several temporal lords being present, witnessing it. 


III. Further, the aforesaid woman knew and was assured that he who visits 
her is St. Michael, by the good advice, comfort, and good doctrine which 
the aforesaid St. Micliael gave and made for the same woman ; and in that 
he named himself, saying that he himself was Michael. And similarly she 
knows St. Catherine and St. Margaret distinctly from each other through 
this — that they name themselves and salute her. On account of which 
things, concerning the appearance of St. Michael to her, she believes that he 
is St. Michael himself, and she believes that the words and deeds of that 
Michael are true and good as firmly as she believes that our Lord Jesus 
suffered and died for our redemption. 
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IV. Furthei-, the said woman declares and affirms that she herself is certain 
concerning certain future things that are wholly coming to pass, and will 


hajjpen, just as she is certain about those things which she indeed sees done 
before her ; and boasts that she has and has had information concerning 
certain hidden things by means of revelations as far as the meaning of the 
word extends through the voices of St. Catherine and St. Margaret — 
namely, that she will be liberated from prison and that the French will do a 
fairer deed in her company than was ever done for the whole of Christianity 
; that, fur-thermore, she has recognised by means of revelation, as she says, 
some men whom she had never seen before without anyone pointing them 
out to her, and that she has revealed and discovered a certain sword which 
was hidden in the earth. 


V. Further, the said woman declares and affirms that according to “he 
command of God and that which is well pleasing to him she has assumed 
and worn and continually wears and clothes herself with a dress after the 
fashion of a man. And further, she declares that from the time that she held 
it to be the command of God to take male dress, it behoved her to get a 
short tunic, a hood, a jerkin, breeches, and boots with many tags, the hair of 
her head being cut off round over the tops of her ears, leaving nothing upon 
her body which represented or pointed out the feminine sex beyond those 
things which nature conferred on the same woman for the distinction of the 
feminine sex. And that she ofttimes received the Eucharist when wearing 
the aforesaid dress. She neither has wished nor does she wish to resume 
feminine attire. Having been ofttimes lovingly questioned and admonished 
about this, she has said that she would rather die than leave off male attire, 
sometimes simply saying so, and sometimes, ” unless it were by God’s 
command.” And that if she were in male attire among those for whose sake 
she at other times armed herself and did as she used to do before her capture 
and detention, this would be one of the greatest benefits which could 
happen for the whole kingdom of France ; adding that for nothing in the 
world would she take an oath of not wearing male attire and not arming 
herself, and in all aforesaid she declares that she has done and does do well 
in obeying God and his commands. 


VI. Further, the said woman confesses and asserts that she has caused to be 
written many letters in some of which on the one hand these names, Jesus 
Maria, were added together with the sign of the cross, and at times she 
superadded a cross, and then she was unwilling that that should be done 


which she ordered to be done in her letters. In other letters, on the other 
hand, she caused to be written that she herself would have those put to 
death who were not obedient to her letters or her counsels and that ” it will 
immediately be seen who has the greater authority from the God of heaven 
” ; and she frequently declares that she has done nothing except by the 
revelation and commandment of God. 


VII. Further, the said woman declares and confesses that when she was 
seventeen years of age or thereabouts, she went of her own accord and by 
revelation according as she says to a certain esquire whom she had never 
seen, before leaving her father’s house against the wish of her parents ; 
who, as soon as they were aware of her departure, were almost out of their 
mind. The said woman requested indeed this esquire that he should lead her 
or cause her to be led to the prince of whom it has been before spoken. And 
then the 


n. w. — VOL. XI. p 
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said gentleman, a captain, delivered to the said woman a man’s dress 
together with a sword at the request of the woman herself, and deputed and 
ordered one soldier, one esquire, and four serving men to conduct her ; who 
when they had come to the aforesaid prince the said woman said to the 
same prince that she herself wislied to head the war against his enemies, 
promising that she would place him in great power and would overcome his 
enemies ; and that she had been sent for this purpose by the God of heaven, 
saying that in the aforesaid she did well by the command of God and by 
revelation. 


VIII. Further, the said woman declares and confesses that she, no one 

forcing or compelling her, threw herself down from a certain very lofty 
tower, preferring rather to die than to be delivered into the hands of her 
enemies, or than to live after the destruction of the city of Comijendium 


(Compiegne) ; she declares too that she could not avoid this kind of fall and 
yet that the aforesaid SS. Catherine and Margaret prevented her from 
casting herself down, to offend whom she declares is a great sin. Yet she 
knows well that this kind of sin has been forgiven her after she has made 
confession of it. And concerning this she declares that she has had a 
revelation. 


IX. Further, the said woman declares that the aforesaid SS. Catherine an’d 
Margaret promised her that they themselves would lead her into paradise if 
che kept well the virginity which she vowed to them both in body and in 
soul. And concerning this she declares she is as certain as if she were 
already in the glory of the blessed ones. Nor does she think she has 
committed works of mortal sin ; for if she were in mortal sin, it seems to her 
tliat the aforesaid SS. Catherine and Margaret would not visit her as they 
daily do visit her. 


X. Further, the said woman declares and affirms that God loves certain men 
determined and named hitherto travellers, and loves them more than he 
does the same woman. And she knows this through the revelation of the SS. 
Catherine and Margaret who speak to her frequently in French, and not in 
English, since they are not on their side. And since she has known by 
revelation that their voices were on behalf of the prince above mentioned, 
she has not loved the Burgundians. 


XI. Further, the said woman declares and aifirms that she has ofttimes 
shown reverence to the aforesaid voices and spirits whom she calls 
Michael, Gabriel, Catherine, and Margaret, by uncovering the head, 
bending her knee, kissing the earth over which they walked, and by vowing 
to them virginity and at times by embracing and kissing the same Catherine 
and Margaret ; and that she has touched them corporeally and sensibly, and 
has besought of them counsel and help by invoking them at times, although 
they frequently visit her when not invoked, and she acquiesces in and obeys 
their counsels and commands and has acquiesced from the beginning 
without seeking advice from anyone, for example, from father or mother, 
curate, or prelate, or any other ecclesiastic. And nevertheless she firmly 
believes that the voices and revelations which she has had through male and 
female saints of this sort come from God and by his ordering, and she 


Babylonian Kino Lion Hunting 


APPENDIX A. CLASSICAL TRADITIONS 


Such is the fate of empire : Asshur rose 


Where elder thrones and prouder warriors stood ; Before the Memphian 
priest his precepts chose, Men reasoned greatly of the highest good ; Before 
Troy was, or Xanthus rolled in blood, 


Annies were ranged in battles’ dread array : They fought — their glory 
withered in its bud ; 


They perished — with them ceased their tyrants’ sway ; New wars, new 
heroes came — their story passed away. 


— Jamks Gates Percival. 


It is a curious paradox that our knowledge of this ohlest civilisation should 
be the very newest and most novel record with which present-day history 
has to deal. The Chaldeans, Assyrians, and Babylonians, of whose 
accomplishments we speak so confidently to-day, lived out their national 
life, and vanished from the earth, as nations, mostly before civilisation had 
its dawning in Europe ; and for two thousand years they were but a 
reminiscence. 


It was reserved for nineteenth century investigators literally to dig from the 
earth their lost records, and to read the secrets of their forgotten history. 
Marvellous secrets they were, as we shall see ; but before we turn to them, 
it will be of interest to recall the reminiscences that did service as the 
history of these wonderful peoples for so many centuries. In a few extracts 
we may set forth the substance of all that the world remembered of that 


believes this as firmly as she believes the Christian faith and that our Lord 
Jesus Christ suffered death for us ; adding that if an evil spirit appeared to 
her, who pretended that he was St. Michael, she would know well how to 
distinguish whether he were St. Michael or not. The same woman also 
declares that at her own request, no other person compelling or requiring it 
of her, she 
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swore to the SS. Catherine and Margaret, who appeared to her, that she 
would not reveal the sign of the crown which was to be given to the prince 
to whom she was sent. And in conclusion she said that ” unless she had 
license to reveal it.” 


XII. Further, the said woman declares and confesses that if the church 
should wish that she should do anything contrary to the command which 
she declares has been given her by God she would not do that for anything, 
affirming that she knows well that those things which are contained in her 
process come by the commandment of God, and that it were impossible for 
her to do anything contrary to them. Nor was she willing to refer, 
concerning these things, to the judgment of the church militant or to any 
man in the world, but to one Lord God alone, whose commands she will 
always do ; especially as to the subject-matter of the revelations and those 
things which she declares she has done by revelation. And she declares that 
she has not made this answer and other answers of herself alone, but she has 
made and given these answers by command of the voices and revelations 
made to her ; although the article of faith, ” one holy Catholic church,” was 
ofttimes explained to the said woman by judges and others there present, 
explaining to her that every faithful pilgrim is bound to obey and to submit 
his deeds and words to the church militant, especially in the matter of faith 
and that which touches holy doctrine and ecclesiastical sanctions. 


The Findings of the Faculty 


I. And in the first place as to the first article, the faculty declares by means 
of doctrine that the manner and matter of the revelations, the quality of the 
person and place, together with other circumstances, having been finally 
considered, they are either fictitious lies, seductive and pernicious, or the 
aforesaid apparitions and revelations are superstitions, proceeding from 
malignant and diabolical spirits, Belial, Satan, and Behemoth. 


II. Further, as to the second article, that that which it contains does not seem 
true ; yea, the latter is a presumptuous lie, seductive, pernicious, fictitious, 
and derogatory to the dignity of angels. 


III. Further, as to the third article, that the signs contained in it are not 
sufficient and the said woman believes lightly and asserts easily. 
Furthermore in the statement which she makes she believes wrongly, and 
errs in the faith. 


IV. Further, as to the fourth article, that in it is contained a superstition, a 
soothsaying and presumptuous assertion, together with empty boasting. 


V. Further, as to the fifth article, that the said woman is blasphemous 
towards God and a despiser of God in his sacraments; a prevaricator of 
divine law and holy doctrine and of ecclesiastical sanctions ; of evil 
wisdom, she errs from the faith and is an empty boaster, and is to be held 
suspected of idolatry and the curse of herself and of her garments by 
imitating the custom of the Gentiles. 


VI. Further, as to the sixth article, that the said woman is a traitress, crafty, 
cruel, and thirsting after the shedding of human blood, seditious 
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and provoking to tyranny; a blasphemer of God in his commands and 
revelations. 


VII. Further, as to the seventh article, that the said woman is undutiful to 
her parents, a prevaricator of the precept concerning honouring parents ; 
scandalous, blasphemous towards God, and errs in the faith and makes a 
rash and presumptuous promise. 


VIII. Further, that in the eighth article is contained weakness of mind 
tending to despair, that is to say, to suicide and to presumptuous and rash 
assertion concerning the pardon of sin held out ; and that the said woman 
has an evil opinion of the freedom of human judgment. 


IX. Further, that in the ninth article is contained a presumptuous and rash 
assertion and a pernicious lie, and she contradicts herself in the preceding 
article and has an iU knowledge of the faith. 


X. Further, that in the tenth article is contained a presumptuous and rash 
assertion, superstitious divination, blasphemy against SS. Catherine and 
Margaret, and transgression of the precept concerning the love of your 
neighbour. 


XI. Further, as to the eleventh article, that the said woman, supposing that 
she had the revelations and apparitions of which she boasts with certain 
beings according to the first article, is an idolatress, an invoker of demons, 
and errs in the faith, asserts rashly, and has made an unlawful oath. 


XII. Further, as to the twelfth article, that the said woman is a schismatic, 
having an evil opinion of the unity and authority of the church; an apostate 
and hitherto errs obstinately in the faith. 


Here follows a deliberation and determination by manner of doctrine of the 
Venerable Faculty of degrees in the University of Paris upon the twelve 
articles concerning the words and deeds of Joan, commonly called La 
Pucelle, above annotated and described ; which deliberation and 
determination the said faculty submits to the order and judgment of the 
great pontiff of the holy apostolic seat and of the holy general council. If the 
said woman being of right mind obstinately affirm the propositions declared 
in the above written twelve articles and in performance abide by the deeds 
contained in the same, it seems to the faculty of degrees, having diligently 


examined the aforesaid propositions, speaking in love by manner of council 
or doctrine : 


I. That the said woman has become schismatic, since schism is unlawful 
division, through her disobedience from the unity of the church, and 
separates herself from the obedience of the church militant, in that she says, 
etc. 


II. Further, that the woman herself errs in the faith : contradicts the article of 
faith contained in the lesser symbol “one holy Catholic church ” ; and, as 
says St. Jerome, by contradicting this article she acknowledges herself not 
only unskilful, malevolent, and uncatholic, but heretical. 


III. Further, that the woman herself is also even apostate, both because with 
an evil purpose she caused to be cut off from her the hair which God 
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gave her for a covering ; and also because, for the same purpose having 
given up female dress, she imitated the dress of men. 


IV. Further, that the woman herself is a liar and a soothsayer when she says 
that she was sent by God and spoke with the angels and saints and did not 
make it known by the operation of a miracle or special witness of Scripture 
; as when the Lord wished to send Moses into Egypt to the children of 
Israel, in order that they might believe that he was sent by him he gave 
them a sign that he should turn his rod into a serpent and the serpent into a 
rod again ; that John the Baptist also should reform them, he brought 
forward a special testimony of his mission from Scripture, saying : ” I am 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness ; make straight the way of the 
Lord, as saith the prophet Esaias.” 


V. Further, that the same woman, by her presumption of authority, and 
concerning right, errs in the faith both firstly, since she herself is anathema 


by canonical authority and has continued in the same state for a long time ; 
and secondly, because she says she would rather not receive the body of 
Christ and not make her confession at the time appointed by the church than 
put off her male attire and resume the dress of women ; she is therefore 
most vehemently suspected of heresy, and is to be diligently examined 
concerning the articles of faith. 


VI. Further, the same woman also errs in that she says that she is as certain 
that she will be led into paradise as if she were already in the glory of the 
blessed ones ; since, in this journey, whether the traveller be worthy of 
praise or tribulation is unknown but is recognised by the supreme Judge 
alone. Wherefore, if the aforesaid woman be charitably exhorted and duly 
admonished by a competent judge to return of her own will to the unity of 
the Catholic faith and publicly to abjure her errors at the will of the 
aforesaid judge, and be unwilling to show suitable satisfaction, she is to be 
abandoned to the power of the secular judge under obligation to receive 
vengeance in proportion to the quality of her crime.* 


The Sentence and its Execution 


Her condemnation was decided beforehand ; but they wanted to obtain from 
her some words implicating Charles VII, and they employed all means for 
this purpose ; they sent for the executioner to come to the prison ; then they 
said that all was ready for the torture. She was very ill during holy week. 
Threats had little effect on this heroic mind ; they resorted to promises, to 
the most pernicious for her — that of being taken from the hands of her 
English gaolers and given over to men of the church. She yielded, and 
signed the recantation which was presented to her, without even knowing 
what it contained : and then, out of mercy and moderation, she was only 
condemned to spend the rest of her days in prison, on the bread of afdiction 
and water of sorrow, to weep over her sins. 6 


She was admitted by the ecclesiastical judge to do penance, nowhere else of 
course than in the church prisons. The ecclesiastical in pace, hard as it was, 
would at least take her out of the hands of the English, protect her from 
their insults, and save her honour. What were her surprise and horror when 
the bishop said coldly, “Take her back to the place whence you brought her 
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Nothing was done ; thus deceived, she could not fail to retract her 
retraction. But even had she been willing to persist in it, the rage of the 
English would not have allowed her. They had come to St. Ouen, where the 
sentence had been delivered, in hopes at last to burn the witch ; they waited 
in breathless expectation ; and were they now to be sent off in this way, 
with nothing for their pains but a scrap of parchment, a signature, and a 
grimace ? At the moment when the bishop suspended the reading of the 
sentence, stones flew about the platforms without respect for the cardinal. 
The doctors were in danger of their lives when they set foot on the ground ; 
bare swords were everywhere pointed at their throats ; the most moderate of 
the English confined themselves to insulting words: “Priest, you do not earn 
the king’s money.” The trembling doctors, shuf-fling away as fast as they 
could, said, ” Be not uneasy, we shall surely catch her again.” It was not 
merely the common soldiers, the English mob, that showed this thirst for 
blood. The respectable people and the lords were not less rancorous. The 
king’s man and his tutor, Lord Warwick, said, like the soldiers, ” The king 
fares badly ; the girl will not be burned ” (May 23rd, 1431). 


The poor girl, exposed to such danger, had hitherto possessed no other 
defence than her male attire; but strange to say, no one bad ever chosen to 
understand why she wore it. Her friends and her enemies were alike 
shocked at her doing so. In the beginning she had been obliged to explain 
herself to the women of Poitiers. After her capture, when she was in the 
custody of the ladies of Luxemburg,’ those good dames begged her to dress 
as became a decent girl. If the women understood nothing of this female 
question, how much less did the priests ! They quoted the text of a council 
of the fourth century, which anathematises this exchange of garments. They 
did not perceive that this prohibition applied especially to an epoch which 
had scarcely emerged from pagan impurity. 


On Friday and Saturdaj/ the unfortunate prisoner, deprived of her male 
attire, had much to fear. According to the statement of her confessor, to 


whom she revealed the fact, an Englishman, not a soldier, but a gentleman, 
a lord, bravely undertook to violate a chained girl and, failing in the 
attempt, loaded her with blows. 


” When the morning of Trinity Sunday was come, and it was time for her to 
rise (as she has related to him who speaks) she said to the English, her 
guards, ‘Un-iron me that I may rise.’ One of them took off the woman’s 
garments that were on her, emptied the bag in which was the male dress, 
and said to her, ‘ Get up.’ ‘ Sirs,’ said she, ‘ you know it is forbidden me ; 
certainly I will not take it.’ This dispute lasted until noon, and at last, by 


[‘ The mother and aunt of the count of Ligny, who took a tender interest in 
the Maid while she was in his keeping. ] 
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reason of bodily necessity, she was obliged to go out and take that dress. On 
her return, they would not give her any other, notwithstanding all her 
supplications.” 


In reality, it was not for the interest of the English that she should resume 
the garb of a man, and thus annul the retractation so laboriously obtained ; 
but at that moment their rage knew no bounds. Saintrailles had just made a 
bold attempt on Rouen. It would have been a fine exploit to seize the judges 
on their bench, and carry off Beaufort and Bedford to Poitiers. The latter 
had another narrow escape of being captured on his return between Rouen 
and Paris. There was no safety for the English so long as that infernal girl 
lived, who was doubtless continuing her diabolical arts in prison. It was 
necessary she should die. 


The assessors being instantly sent for to the castle to see the change of 
dress, found in the courtyard some hundred English, who stopped their way. 
Thinking that if these doctors entered, they might spoil all, they brandished 
axes and swords in their faces, and drove them out, calling them Armagnac 


traitors. Cauchon, getting in with great difficulty, assumed a gay air to 
please Warwick, and said, laughing, “She is caught.” On Monday he 
returned with the inquisitor and eight assessors to interrogate the Maid, and 
ask her why she had resumed that garb. She offered no excuse, but bravely 
accepting her danger said that this dress suited her better so long as she 
should be guarded by men ; that moreover, word had not been kept with her. 
Her saints had said to her that it was great j/ity to have abjured to save her 
life. At the same time she did not refuse to put on female garments again. 
“Let me be consigned to a mild and safe prison,” she said, ” I will be good 
and do all the church shall desire.” 


On Tuesday the judges got together, at the archiepiscopal palace, some sort 
of an assemblage of assessors, some of whom had been present only at the 
first sittings, and the rest at none; they were men of every kind — priests, 
lawyers, and three were even physicians. The judges reported to them what 
had taken place, and asked their opinions. The opinion they gave, very 
different from what was expected, was that the prisoner ought to be brought 
again into court and have her act of abjuration read again to her. It is 
doubtful that this was within the power of the judges. Judge or judgment 
was in fact no longer a thing possible amidst naked swords and raging 
soldiers. Bloodshed was inevitable ; the judges perhaps were not far from 
seeing their own spilt. They drew up a hasty citation to be served the next 
morning at eight ; her next appearance was only to be for the purpose of 
being burned. 


In the morning, Cauchon sent her a confessor, Brother Martin I’ Advenu, “to 
announce death to her and induce her to penitence. And when he announced 
to the poor girl the death she was to die that day, she began to cry out 
woefully, sinking with faintness, and tearing her hair. ‘Alas ! am I to be 
treated so horribly and cruelly, and must my body, whole and entire, which 
was never corrujated, be now consumed and reduced to ashes ? Oh! oh! I 
would rather be beheaded seven times than be thus burned ! Oh I I appeal to 
God, the great Judge of the wrongs and grievances they do me! ‘ “ 


At nine she was dressed in women’s clothes and placed on a car, with Friar 
Martin I’Advenu on one side of her, and the huissier Massieu on the other. 
Isambart, the Augustine monk, who had already displayed so much charity 


and courage, would not quit her. The Maid had never despaired until now. 
Even whilst saying, as she did at times, “the English will put me to death,” 
she did not in reality believe it. She did not imagine 
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she could ever be forsaken. She had faith in her king, and in the good 
people of France. She had said expressly, “* There will be in the prison or at 
the condemnation some tumult by which I shall be delivered — delivered 
with great victory ! ” But though the king and the people should fail her, she 
had another aid, far more potent and sure — that of her friends on high, the 
good and precious saints. What then were her thoughts when she saw that 
she was really to die — when, mounted on the cart, she passed along 
through the trembling crowd, guarded by eight hundred Englishmen armed 
with lances and swords? She wept and bewailed her fate, but never accused 
either her king or her saints. But one phrase escaped her lips, ” O Rouen, 
Rouen, must I die here ! “ 


The end of this dismal journey was the Vieux Marche, the fish market. 
Three platforms had been erected there. On one was the episcopal and royal 
chair, the throne of the cardinal of England, surrounded by the seats of his 
prelates ; the other was destined for the performers in this melancholy 
drama, the preacher, the judges, and the bailiff, and lastly the culprit. Some 
way off from these was seen a great platform in plaster filled and heaped 
with wood ; materials had not been spared upon the pile : it struck terror by 
its height. This was done not merely for the purpose of rendering the 
execution more solemn ; there was another intention — namely, that the 
great height of the pile shoidd make it inaccessible to the executioner 
except from below, where he was to light it, and thus prevent him from 
abridging the sufferer’s agony and despatching her, as usual, before the 
flames reached her. There was no thought here of defrauding justice and 
giving a dead body to the fire ; it was meant that she should be literally and 
truly burned alive, and that placed on the summit of that mound of wood 
she should be visible above the circle of lances and swords to every 


spectator on the ground. Burning slowly before the eyes of a gaping 
multitude there was reason to expect that she would at last yield to some 
weakness, and utter something that might be given out as a recantation ; at 
the very least it was probable that some incoherent words would escape her, 
which might be interpreted as her judges desired ; perhaps that in womanly 
terror and despair she Avould descend to ignoble prayers and cries for 
mercy. 


The hideous ceremony began with a sermon. Master Nicholas Midi, one of 
the lights of the University of Paris, preached from this edifying text: 
“When a member of the church is sick the whole church is sick.” That poor 
church could only be cured by cutting off a limb. He concluded with the 
formal phrase : ” Joan, go in peace ; the church can no longer defend thee.” 


Then the ecclesiastical judge, the bishop of Beauvais, benignly exhorted her 
to think of her soul and to recollect all her misdeeds, that she might be 
moved to contrition. The assessors had decided that it was incumbent in law 
to read her abjuration to her again ; but the bishop did not do so, fearing that 
she would contradict and remonstrate. But the poor girl had no thought of 
thus battling with lawyers’ subtleties for her life ; her mind was far 
differently engaged. Before even she had been exhorted to contrition she 
was on her knees invoking God, the Virgin, St. Michael, and St. Catherine, 
pardoning all and asking pardon, and saying to the by-standers, “Pray for 
me.” She particularly requested each of the priests to say a mass for her soul 
; and all this she did in a manner so pious, humble, and affecting, that the 
emotion spread from man to man, and none present could restrain their 
feelings ; the bishop of Beauvais wept, the bishop of Boulogne sobbed, and 
at last the English themselves shed tears, and Beaufort as well as the rest. 
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bishop of Beauvais, wiping his eyes, began to read the sentence. He 
recapitulated to the culprit all her crimes, schism, idolatry, invocation of 


marvellous civilisation from the days of Herodotus and Diodorus till the 
middle of the nineteenth century. A mixture of fact and fable, it still has 
absorbing interest, the more so that we may now compare it with the surer 
records brought to light in our own time. Aside from their intrinsic interest, 
the classical records have, in this regard, a unique importance. 


As to the precise classical authorities in question, we have already become 
acquainted with Diodorus and “Elianus in the earlier portion of this work. 
Another author we shall now have occasion to quote is Berosus. As to this 
author and the exact status of his work, we cannot do better than quote the 
following critical estimate from the Bahylone et la ChaldSe of Joachim 
Menant. 


” Berosus came of a priestly family and was born in Babylon, about 330 
B.C. He himself is authority for the information that ho was a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great. According to Tatian, he is the most learned of all 
Asiatic historians. He was deeply versed in the ancient traditions of 
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his country and taught them to the Greeks, through whom they have come 
down to us. Vitruvius informs us that he left Babylon and went to live on 
the island of Cos, where he opened a school of astrology. He invented, or at 
least introduced among the Greeks, a particular kind of time-keeping. There 
still exist fragments of astrological works to which Berosus has attached his 
name, and owing to the special interests of the writers who have borrowed 
from his works, the fame of the astrologer perhaps outshines that of the 
historian. Pliny (VII. 37) declares that the Athenians erected a golden- 
tongued statue to him in the Gymnasium, on account of his wonderful 
predictions. 


fiends, and set forth how she had been admitted to repentance, and how, ” 
seduced by the prince of lies, she had relapsed, O grief ! as a dog returns to 
his vomit. Therefore we pronounce you a rotten member, and as such cut 
off from the church. We give you over to the secular power, entreating it at 
the same time to moderate its sentence, and to spare you the pain of death 
and mutilation of your limbs.” ^ 


Thus abandoned by the church she cast herself in full confidence on God. 
She asked for the cross. An Englishman handed her a wooden cross which 
he had made out of a stick ; she received it not the less piously, kissed it, 
and put that rough emblem of salvation under her clothes next her skin. But 
she would rather have had the church cross to keep be-fore her eyes until 
death. The good huissier Massieu and Brother Isambart exerted themselves 
to fulfil her wishes, and the cross was brought her from the parish of St. 
Sauveur. While she was embracing it, and Isambart was exhorting her, the 
English began to think the business very tedious; it was noon at least ; the 
soldiers grumbled, and the captains called out, ” Holla, priest ! are you 
going to keep us here to dinner ? ” Then losing patience and not waiting for 
the order of the bailiff, though he alone had authority to send her to death, 
they sent up two sergeants to take her out of the hands of the priests. She 
was seized at the foot of the tribunal by the soldiers, who dragged her to the 
executioner, and said to him, “Do thy office.” This fury of the soldiery 
excited horror ; many of the by-standers, and even of the judges, rushed 
from the ground to avoid seeing any more of it. 


When she was on the ground among those English who laid hands on her, 
nature gave way and the flesh was troubled. Again she cried, “O Rouen, 
thou art then to be my last abode ! ” She said no more and sinned not with 
her lips, even in that awful moment. She accused not her king or her saints. 
But when she was on the top of the pile, and saw that great town and that 
motionless and silent multitude, she could not help saying, “Ah, Rouen, 
Rouen, I fear me much thou wilt have to suffer for my death ! ” Wonderful 
gentleness of soul ! she who had saved the people, and whom the people 
forsook, expressed but compassion for them in her dying moments. 


She was bound beneath the infamous inscription, and on her head was 
placed a mitre, on which was written : ” Heretic, relapsed, apostate, idola- 


tor.” Then the executioner applied the fire. She saw it from above and 
shrieked. The monk who was exhorting her did not pay attention to the 
flames ; and she, forgetting herself, became alarmed for him and made him 
go down. What plainly proves that until then she had retracted nothing 
expressly is that the wretched Cauchon was obliged (doubtless by the 
imperious Satanic will of him that presided) to approach the foot of the pile, 
obliged to look his victim in the face, and try to elicit something from her. 
She repeated to him mildly what she had already said : ” Bishop, I die by 
you. Had you placed me in the church prisons this would not have 
happened.” Of course it had been expected that, thinking herself abandoned 
by her king, she would at last accuse him and speak against him ; but she 
defended him still : ” Whether I have done well or done ill, my king is in no 
wise implicated therein : it was not he who advised me.” 


[‘ Tlie regular formula for the sentence of giving over a heretic to the 
secular arm. | 
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Meanwhile, the flames were ascending. At the moment they reached her the 
poor creature started and called out for holy water ; this apparently was a 
cry of terror. But immediately collecting herself she uttered no names but 
those of God, her angels, and her saints. She testified her faith in them : ” 
Yes, my voices were of God ; my voices have not deceived me ! ” That 
grand expression of hers is attested by the compulsory and sworn witness of 
her death, the Dominican who ascended the pile with I her, whom she sent 
down from that dangerous post, but who continued speaking with her from 
below, listened to her words, and held up the cross to her sight. 


We have yet another witness of this holy death, a witness of very grave 
character, who was himself doubtless a saint. This man, whose name history 
ought to preserve, was the Augustine monk already mentioned, Brother 
Isambart de la Pierre. He was near perishing in the course of the 
prosecution for having given counsel to the Maid, and yet tliough so 


conspicuously obnoxious to the English, he voluntarily ascended the cart 
with her, procured her the parish cross, and stood by her in the midst of the 
furious crowd, both on the platform and at the stake. Twenty years after the 
event the two venerable men, humble monks, devoted to poverty and with 
nothing to gain or to fear in this world, depose as follows : ” We heard her 
in the fire invoking her saints and her archangel ; she repeated the Saviour’s 
name. At last, dropping her head, she cried aloud, ‘Jesus.’ “ 


“Ten tliousand men wept.” Some English alone laughed or tried to laugh. 
One of the most violent among them had sworn to fling a fagot on the pile ; 
she was expiring at the moment he deposited it, and he was taken ill. His 
comrades carried him off to a tavern to revive his spirits with drink, but he 
could not recover his equanimity. ” I saw,” he cried distractedly, “I saw a 
dove escajje from her mouth with her last sigh.” Others had read in the 
flames the word Jesus which she repeated. The executioner went that 
evening in utter dismay to Brother Isambart, and confessed, but could not 
believe that God would ever forgive him. One of the king of England’s 
secretaries said openly as he returned from the horrid scene, ” We are 
undone ; we have burned a saint ! ” c 


THE REHABILITATION OF JOAN OF AKC (1456 A.D.) 


For a long time the people refused to believe in Joan’s death. * The memory 
of her who had been both the heroine and victim of patriotic and national 
sentiment became more and more popular, and several years after the 
English had been driven from France and her predictions accomplished, 
there arose a desire that her memory should be avenged. 


When Charles VII entered Rouen in 1450 he had ordered the revision of the 
trial. Cardinal Estouteville, archbishop of Rouen and papal legate, began 
investigation in the name of the church. But for political reasons, and so as 
not to irritate the English, it was judged better to have the request for 
rehabilitation come from Joan’s own family, as a private matter. Two 
doctors designated by the court of Rome examined the request, declared it 
founded on the most serious motives, and concluded if the church must 
hesitate to 


[1 In 1436 rumour spread through France that it was not La Pucelle that the 
English had burned at Rouen. In fact, a woman whose resemblance to Joan 
was astonishing had presented herself to her two brothers and was 
acknowledged by them. In 1438 and 1439 this “false Joan” headed a body 
of armed men and was enthusiastically received by the people of Orleans. 
Brought before the king, she admitted the imposture, was imprisoned, 
afterwards released and came, according to report, to a bad and shameful 
end. | 
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pronounce on Joan’s visions, it could not charge them with crime. Upon 
these conclusions Pope Calixtus III appointed three prelates and an 
inquisitor to form a court of revision over which the archbishop of Rheims 
presided. The new judges began their labour. All the witnesses still living 
who had known Joan appeared before them. Military leaders who had 
fought with her — as Alengon and Dunois — gave testimony to her 
memory. Three clerks who had exercised their office at the trial in Rouen 
furnished proof of irregularities that had been committed. No defender of 
the former proceedings appeared. Thereupon the court, giving the most 
simple explanation of all that had determined the former judges, found a 
hundred and one reasons for nullity. In consequence the new judges 
quashed, in 1456, the decree of their predecessors — as stained with 
illegality, fraud, violence, and manifest partiality. They declared the twelve 
articles of the condemnation false, calumnious, and full of fraud — while 
recognising that the manner in which they had been drawn up might easily 
have deceived the good faith of those that acted upon them. They declared 
the trial iniquitous — that Joan had been judged by her enemies. The 
church thus restored that which an ecclesiastical tribunal had struck down. 
The sentence of rehabilitation was published in every town of France ; 
Orleans raised on a bridge over the Loire a statue to her liberator. Rouen 
held expiation processions in honour of her victim, fc 


A BRITISH ESTIMATE OF JOAN’S SERVICES 


Those writers who consider Joan of Arc not merely as a female 
Mohammed, but as a heavensent saviour, do not enhance the virtue or the 
beauty of her own natural character, whilst they exaggerate the depression, 
and dero-gate from the martial spirit of the French, by representing them as 
only to be saved at the time by an avatar. It does not appear that France was 
in such imminent danger, or was likely to be conquered, even had Orleans 
fallen by a handful of English, very unequal to the subjugation of the 
country. 


If the starting up a great prince or warrior, like Henry V, on the throne of 
England had brought disaster upon France, his premature death, with the 
consequent abstraction of English aid and English vigour from the duke of 
Bedford, was a greater blow to English ascendency than any supposed 
mission of Joan of Arc. If the French were defeated at Agincourt and 
Verneuil, this was mainly owing to the yeoman middle classes, which 
formed the strength of the English army, whilst a similar class in France 
was kept out of the ranks of the national defence. But the sieges of Rouen 
and of Orleans had restored to the French peasant and the French townsman 
the right and the habit of wielding a sword by the side of the gentleman. 
What Joan of Arc did was to restore their confidence ; this was her good 
fortune or her mission. The disinherited and degraded middle and lower 
classes rose to defend and save the monarchy, which counts and barons had 
allowed to fall with themselves into the mire. This was the revolution, this 
the new spirit that saved France from the English, and not the trumped-up 
miracle of La Pucelle. It was the red right arm of French manhood which 
did that act, and not the prophecies of Merlin, the visions of saints, or the 
embroidered banner of the virgin of Domremy.? 


CHAPTER IX “THE CONVALESCENCE OF FRANCE” 
[1431-1461 A.D.] 
Confused as was the long period of the last years of Charles VII, it may 


nevertheless be thus summarily defined — the convalescence of France. 
France recovered and England fell ill. — Micuelet.6 


The sorceress, the she-devil, Avas burned ; the charm was doubtless broken, 
the spell removed ; there was nothing now to prevent the English from 
conquering the kingdom of France. Nevertheless, before they should 
recover the power in fact they deemed it right to have the power in law on 
their side — to legitimise the young Henry VI by having him crowned. The 
coronation to which Charles VII had been led by an agent of the devil 
being, by that means itself, null and void, they wished to have for their little 
prince a coronation perfectly orthodox and irreprehensible. 


The ceremony took place the 17th of December, 1431 ; not at Rheims, 
which the English no longer held, but at Paris. An English prelate, Beaufort, 
the cardinal-bishop of Winchester, officiated, to the great discontent of the 
bishop of Paris ; for assistants there were English lords, not a single French 
prince. There was no liberation of prisoners, no reduction of taxes, no 
largesse to the people. “A bourgeois marrying off his daughter,” says the 
Bourgeois de Paris,i “would have done better.” The child king was found 
to have little intelligence or grace, and the day after Christmas he was taken 
from Paris to Rouen, and thence to England.f/ 


Paris was far from prosperous under foreign domination. Public officials 
were ill paid. The university was no longer recruited, except from the 
English and Burgundian provinces. It lost its pupils ; it lost still more when, 
a month after his arrival, Bedford established schools of civil and canon law 
at Caen, in the midst of the English provinces. Charles responded by 
creating, in his turn, a university at Poitiers, and by according new 
privileges to the schools of Angers. « 


It was now that period when the feeble bond that still united the duke of 
Burgundy to the English began to give way. His sister, Bedford’s wife, died 
in November, 1432. The duke of Burgundy had never had much reason to 
like the English, nor had he more to fear them. Their war in France was 
becoming ridiculous.* 
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The marshal De Boussac, as the result of a conspiracy, was almost able to 
seize Rouen. His advance guard was already in the castle when his bands 
began to quarrel over the division of the booty, and the English drove them 
off. Dunois was more successful at Chartres ; he had an understanding with 
a preacher of renown. The latter announced that he would preach every day 
in a certain church ; the entire English garrison assisted devoutly at the ser- 
mon while the French took the town. The English, from whom so important 
a place had been taken, were not even able to capture a hamlet. A certain 
French captain, John Foucauld by name, was stationed at Lagny and greatly 
harassed the neighbourhood of Paris. The duke of Bedford and the earl of 
Warwick went to besiege the place. They soon made a breach in the wall, 
but when they saw the besieged bravely awaiting them, they returned to 
Paris, where they arrived on Easter eve, ” apparently to confess,” says the 
Bourgeois de Paris,i maliciously, in his journal. Meanwhile several soldiers 
of fortune in the service of the king of France had seized St. Valery, 
Gerberoy, St. Denis, and other places (1432).c 


The Parisians, delighted at this retreat of Bedford from Lagny, made 
themselves no less merry on the subject of his second marriage. At fifty 
years of age he wedded a girl of seventeen, ” sprightly, fair, and gracious,” a 
daughter of the count of Saint-Pol, one of the duke of Burgundy’s vassals, 
and that abruptly and furtively without saying a word to his brother-in-law. 
The duke would not have consented to the match. The Saint-Pols, raised by 
iiim for the purpose of guarding his frontier, were beginning to play that 
double game which was to be their ruin ; they were giving the English a 
footing in the dominions of the duke of Burgundy. 


Beaufort saw more clearly that if the alliance with Burgundy were broken 
off, the war would change its aspect ; that it would become far more costly, 
and that the church would infallibly have to bear the expense. A beginning 
had been made with the church of France, from which it was sought to 
wrest all the pious donations it had received for sixty years. In this state of 
anxiet}/ he exerted himself strongly for peace, and had it arranged that a 
conference should take place between Bedford and Philip the Good. He 
succeeded in making the two dukes advance towards each other as far as St. 
Omer. But this was all ; once in the town, neither of them would take the 
first step. Though Bedford ought to have seen clearly that France was lost 


for the English if he did not bring back the duke of Burgundy to their party, 
he remained peremptory on the point of etiquette ; as the king’s 
representative, he awaited the visit of the king’s vassal, who never moved. 
The rupture was definitive. 


France, on the contrary, was gradually becoming reunited, a result brought 
about chiefly by the efforts of the house of Anjou. The old queen, Yolande 
of Anjou, the king’s motherin-law, brought him back the Bretons ; and in 
concert with the constable Richemont, the duke of Brittany’s brother, she 
dismissed the favourite. La Tremouille./ 


It was more difficult to allure the duke of Burgundy, who was supporting 
the pretender Vaudemont, in Lorraine, against Rene of Anjou, Yolande’s 
son.^ 


P The fall of La Tr^mouille was due to a conspiracy aroused by his 
lethargy, through which the English in 1432 were able to regain Montargis 
and take several important towns. ” M. de la Trfiraouille,” says De 
Brantome/ ” was so happy as to prove a faithful and worthy servant to three 
kings. He was an excellent and worthy captain, and for this reason he had 
the honour and happiness to be known as ‘the knight without fear and 
without reproach.’ Splendid title Indeed for him who can keep it, and wear 
it to the end of his life ! “ 


[2 Vaudemont was the nephew and Ren6 the son-in-law of Duke Charles I 
who had just died. Ren6 was appointed heir by Charles’ will, but 
Vaudemont persisted in his pretensions, alleging Lorraine to be a masculine 
fief.] 
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That prince, who has remained in the memory of the Angevins and 
Provengals by the name of “the good king Rene,” possessed all the amiable 
qualities of old chivalric France ; and with them, too, its imprudence and 


levity. He suffered himself to be beaten and taken prisoner at Bulgneville, 
by the Burgundians (July, 1431). The duke of Burgundy restored him to 
liberty, under security. & 


Philip the Good might well have congratulated himself on a victory which 
clipped the wings of the royalists in Lorraine, but he made no use of it, and 
now showed himself disposed for pacific measures. In September, 1431, at 
the very moment that the royalist captains were preparing to invade 
Charolais and Burgundy, he signed at Chinon a two years’ truce with 
Charles VII for his frontiers of Rethelois, Picardy, Burgundy, and 
Charolais.* The English had no good reason for their complaints of Philip’s 
loyalty in this ; if he had concluded a separate truce for his own states, he 
did not treat for peace on their behalf or without them. The English 
ambassadors were called to take part in all negotiations ; but it was very 
evident, at the conferences of Auxerre (July, 1432) and those held in the 
village of Simport (now Seine-port) in March, 1433, that while peace was 
now almost an easy matter between Charles VII and Philip on account of 
the great concessions to which the king resigned himself, it was next to 
impossible between Charles VII and Henry VI. / 


The princes were becoming friends, and there was nothing to hinder the 
people from doing likewise, if they had the will. Paris, governed by 
Cauchon and other bishops, tried to get rid of them and expel the English. 
Normandy, even, that little French England, at last grew weary of a war of 
which it was made to bear the whole burden. A vast rising took place, in 
1434, among the rural population of Lower Normandy ; the leader was a 
peasant named Quatrepieds ; but there were knights also engaged in the 
affair, which was not a mere Jacquerie. The English could not fail soon to 
lose the province. 


THE TREATY OF AKRAS (1435 A.D.) 


They seemed themselves to look on their prospects as desperate. Bedford 
abandoned Paris. The poor town, smitten by turns with famine and 
pestilence, was too hideous an abode. The duke of Burgundy, nevertheless, 
ventured to visit it with his wife and son, on his way to the great assembly 
at Arras, where the terms of a treaty of peace were to be arranged. The 
Parisians welcomed him, and implored his aid, as though he had been an 


angel from God. The assembly in question was one of all Christendom, 
including ambassadors from the council, the pope, the emperor, the 
sovereigns of Castile, Aragon, Navarre, Naples, Milan, Sicily, Cyprus, 
Poland, and Denmark. All the French princes, and all those of the Low 
Countries, attended in per-son or by deputy ; so did the University of Paris, 
and a number of good towns. All these personages being assembled, 
England herself arrived, in the person of the cardinal-bishop of Winchester. 
The conferences opened August 5th, 1435, in the chapel of St. Waast. 


The first question to be considered was the possibility of an accommodation 
between Charles VII and Henry VI. But how was it to be effected ? Each of 
them claimed the crown. Charles VII offered Aquitaine, and even 
Normandy, which was stiU in the hands of the English. The latter required 
that each party should retain what it then had, mth the exception of mutual 
exchanges for the purpose of rendering the possessions of each more 
compact. 
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Nothing could be made of the English, and they were allowed to depart 
from Arras. Everyone turned towards the duke of Burgundy, beseeching 
him to have pity on the realm and on Christendom, which suffered so much 
from these long wai-s. But he could not make up his mind ; his conscience 
and his knightly honour were engaged, he said ; he had given his signature ; 
besides, was he not bound to take vengeance for his father’s murder ? The 
pope’s legates told him he might make light of such scruples, for they had 
power to release him from his oaths. But this did not yet satisfy him. 
Ecclesiastical law not seeming sufficient, recourse was had to civil law, and 
a line case was drawn up, in which, to leave the minds of the jurisconsults 
the more free, the parties were designated by the names of Darius and 
Ahasuerus. The English and the French doctors gave such opinions as 
might have been expected of them respectively; but those of Bologna, 
whom the legates brought forward, declared, in conformity with the French 
law3“ers, that Charles VI had no power to conclude the Treaty of Troyes. 


” He wrote in Greek, about 280 B.C., a history of ancient Chaldea and 
dedicated it to Antiochus Soter. The work consisted of three volumes, of 
which we possess now but a few excerpts preserved in the chronicles of 
several historiographers who have lived at different periods and whom it 
may be well to mention. First of all there is Flavins Josephus, the great 
historian of the Jews, born at Jerusalem 33 A.D.; then there are St. Clement, 
the Alexandrian catechist (born early in the second century A.D., died 217), 
Eusebius, Bishop of Cfesarea (author of the Symbol of Nice, who lived 
from 267 to 338), and finally, George Syncellus (so called from the office 
he filled under the Bishop of Constantinople, and who died about the year 
800). These writers took from Berosus only just what was needed for their 
purposes, and none in fact seems to have been personally acquainted with 
the work of the learned Chaldean. 


” For instance, Syncellus, whose writings show marks of haste and are by 
no means free from error, borrows his quotations from Eusebius, whom he 
often pretends to correct. Eusebius seems to be indebted to Julius Africanus, 
who wrote in the third century of our era, and the latter in turn mentions his 
obligation to Alexander Polyhistor, who flourished twenty-five years before 
Christ. Now Polyhistor takes his references from Apollodorus, who lived 
some years before. Josephus in all probability used Alexander Polyhistor as 
his source, although he does not say so. Clement of Alexandria had at his 
elbow the works of King Juba of Mauritania, who reigned about 30 B.C., 
and who seems to have taken his material, unfortunately too limited in 
amount, from the very works of Berosus, in whom he placed the utmost 
confidence. 


” One thing is certain, the original text of Berosus in passing through so 
many hands and suffering condensation and mutilation must have been 
considerably altered. 


“Berosus liad free access to those famous clay-tablet libraries which Pliny 
describes and whose importance modern research has revealed. As at 
Nineveh, there were at Babylon, Borsippa, Orchoe [Erech], and in the large 
cities of Chaldea, archives which contained the national traditions to which 
the Chaldean priest was obliged to resort. 


The duke of Burgundy allowed the suppliants to argue and implore. But, in 
reality, the desired change had already taken place in him ; he was weary of 
the English. The Flemings, who had so often forced their counts to remain 
united with England, were becoming hostile to that nation ; they suffered 
from the forays of the garrison of Calais, and were maltreated when they 
went to that great wool market. England was then becoming a rival and 
enemy of Flanders ; had she been friendly to that country, her friendship 
would henceforth have availed little. The duke of Burgundy had gained the 
barrier of the Somme, through the English alliance, and rounded and 
completed his Burgundy; but their alliance could no longer guarantee him 
the possession of his new acquisitions. Divided as they were, it was with 
difficulty they 


could defend themselves. Bedford alone could maintain some sort of 
balance between Winchester and Gloucester ; but he died, at Rouen in 
September, 1435, and his decease was a further alleviation to the conscience 
of the duke of Burgundy. Thenceforth the treaties concluded with Bedford, 
as regent of France, appeared to him less sacred ; such was the strictly 
literal mode of viewing things in the Middle Ages ; he deemed himself 
bound during the lifetime of him to whom he had given his signature. 


The duke of Burgundy’s two brothers-in-law, the duke de Bourbon and the 
constable De Richemont, contributed not a little to fix his wavering 
purposes. They plied him so hard that he vouchsafed at last to yield to their 
entreaties and grant mercy. The Treaty of Arras cannot be characterised by 
any other phrase. The king asked pardon of the duke for the murder of John 
the Fearless, and the duke did not pay him homage ; thereby he became 
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himself king, as it were. He retained for himself and bis heirs all he had 
acquired : on the one side Peronne and all the fortresses on the Somme, on 
the other Auxerre and Macon. 


The explanations and reparations for the death of Duke John were very 
humiliating. The king was to say, or have it said, that at that time he was 
very young, had as yet little knowledge, and had not been sufficiently 
advised to see duly into the matter, but that at present he was about to use 
all diligence in searching out the guilty parties. He was to found a chapel in 
the church at Montereau, and a convent for twelve Carthusians ; and to 
erect, moreover, on the bridge where the act had been perpetrated, a stone 
cross, which was to be kept in repair at the king’s expense. The ceremony 
of forgiveness took place in the church of St. Waast. The dean of Paris, Jean 
Tudert, threw himself at the feet of Duke Philip, and cried him mercy, on 
the king’s part, for the murder of John the Fearless. The duke appeared 
moved, raised and embraced him, and told him there should never be war 
between King Charles and himself. The duke de Bourbon and the constable 
then swore a peace, as did the French and Burgundian ambassadors and 
lords. 


But the reconciliation would not have been complete if the duke of 
Burgundy had not concluded a definitive arrangement with the brother-in- 
law of Charles VII, Ren’ of Anjou. Rene, not having been able to adhere to 
the terms of the first treaty, had preferred returning to prison. Philip the 
Good released him and gave him back part of his ransom money, in 
consideration of the marriage of his niece, Mary de Bourbon, with Rent’s 
son. Thus were the houses of Burgundy, Bourbon, and Anjou united with 
each other and with the king. That of Brittany still vacillated ; the duke did 
not declare himself ; he found great profit in the war ; it was said that thirty 
thousand Normans had taken refuge in Brittany. But whether the duke was 
English or French, his brother Richemont was constable of France : the 
Bretons followed him cheerfully ; the Breton bands were the main force of 
Charles VII, and were called the bans corps. 


THE FRENCH KETURN TO PARIS (1436-1437 A.D.) 


This self-reconciliation of France drove the English distracted ; their wrath 
blinded them, and they plunged as it were wilfully into their ill fortune. The 
duke of Burgundy wished to keep some terms with them, and offered them 
his mediation ; but they rejected it, and plundered and killed the Flemish 
merchants in London. Flanders becoming incensed in its turn, the duke 


seized the opportunity to lead the communes to the siege of Calais.“ For 
this he collected a large army in 1-436, the Flemings, especially the 
Ghenters, answering his call to the number of forty thousand, and promising 
not merely to second his enterprise, but to accomplish it themselves. They 
found the task, however, so much beyond their power, that they grew 
disheartened, accused the Burgundians of betrajang them, and marched off 
leaving the duke to extricate himself with his other forces as best he could.? 


The Burgundian party turned round like the duke ; those of Paris, of the 
halles even, the Burgundian quarter par excellence, called in the king’s 
forces and his constable, and installed them in the town. The English, who 
had still fifteen hundred men-at-arms there, and at first made a show of 
resisting, shut themselves pitiably in the Bastille, and then, apprehensive of 
famine, obtained leave to embark and descend the river to Rouen. The 
people, who had been harshly governed by three bishops on behalf of the 
English, pursued 
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them with hootings, and shouted, ” Fox ! fox ! ” after the bishop of TM- 
rouanue, the chancellor of the English. The Parisians were loath to let them 
off so cheaply, for they calculated that the ransom of so many rich nobles 
would bring in at least 200,000 livres ; but it would have been necessary to 
besiege the Bastille, and the constable himself was at his shifts, money 
failing him. The king had only 1,000 livres to give him for the purpose of 
retaking Paris (1436). 6 


At length, in November, 1437, Charles made bis solemn entrance into his 
capital, from which he had been an exile nearly twenty years. The constable 
rode on the monarch’s right hand, the count de Vendome on his left, and the 
royal cavalcade was met at the Porte St. Denis by “the seven virtues and the 
seven mortal sins, well clad, mounted upon various beasts.” Charles had 
previously reunited the parliament of Poitiers to that of Paris, and the new 


judges and councillors returned to take their seats, and thus restore Paris to 
the rank of judicial capital of the languedoU.9 


THE PRAGMATIC SANCTION (1438 A.D.) 


In that vast and multitudinous wretchedness, amid so many ruins, two 
things were still standing — the nobility and the church. The nobility had 
served the king against the English, gratuitously served a beggared king ; it 
had consumed much of its own wealth, at the same time that it devoured the 
people’s substance, and it looked for compensation. The church, on its part, 
represented itself as very jjoor and afflicted ; but there was this notable 
difference, that its poverty consisted in the suspension of its revenues — in 
general the capital remained. The king, indebted to the nobility, could 
discharge his obligations only at the church’s expense, either by forcing it to 
pay for him, which seemed difficult and dangerous, or ratlier by gently and 
indirectly, for the sake ostensibly of the ecclesiastical liberties, re-establish- 
ing the elections in which the lords had the paramount influence, and thus 
enabling them to dispose of benefices. These were often bestowed by the 
pope on the partisans of England ; Charles VII had no inducement to 
respect his claims. He adopted in his pragmatique of Bourges (July 7th, 
1438) the decrees of the council of Bale, which re-established elections, and 
recognised the rights of the noble patrons of churches to present to 
benefices. These patrons, descendants of the pious founders or protectors, 
regarded the churches as portions severed from their fiefs, and desired 
nothing better than to protect them still, that is to say, to put their own men 
into them, by causing them to be elected by the monks or canons. 


What delighted France in its then extreme poverty was that the pragmatique 
would stop the outgoing of money from the kingdom. The absence of gold 
was acutely felt. Under Charles VII it was really necessary as an instrument 
of war and a means of rapid action. The bankers were turning their 
speculations in that direction ; previously occupied with the exchange of 
Rome and the transmission of the ecclesiastic tithes, they were about to 
draw on the English that bill of exchange which was paid with Normandy. 


One thing, however, was to be feared, namely, that a church so completely 
closed against papal influence might become not national but purely 
seigniorial. It was not the king or the state that would inherit what the pope 
lost, but the lords and the nobles. At a period when organisation was still so 
feeble, it was not very practicable to act with effect from a distance ; now at 


every election the lord was on the spot to present or recommend, and the 
chapters obsequiously elected his nominee ; the king was very far away. 
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It was a question whether the nobility were worthy of being intrusted with 
the chief active part in the affairs of the church — whether the lords on 
whom really devolved the choice of pastors and the responsibility for the 
salvation of souls were themselves the pure souls whom the Holy Spirit 
would enlighten in so delicate a mattter. 


THE ATROCIOUS CRIMES OF THE BARONS 


In his fief the baron of the twelfth century, haughty and stern as he might 
be, had yet a rule of conduct which, though unwritten, seemed but the more 
inviolable. This rule was ” usage,” custom. In his most violent proceedings 
he saw himself accosted by his men, who said respectfully to him : 
“Messire, it is not the ‘usage’ of the good people here.” The fear of God and 
respect for usage, those two bridles of the feudal times, were broken in the 
fifteenth century. The lord was no longer a resident on his estate, and knew 
neither his people nor their customs. If he returns, it is with soldiers to raise 
money abruptly ; he falls on the country occasionally like storm and hail, 
everyone hides at his approach, and the whole district is seized with a panic. 


This lord, though bearing his father’s seigniorial name, was not the more a 
lord for all that ; he was commonly a rough captain, a barbarian, scarcely a 
Christian. Often he was a leader of houspilleurs, tondeurs, or ecorcheurs, 
like the bastard de Bourbon, the bastard of Vaurus, a Chabannes, or a La 
Hire. Ecorcheun (flayers) was their right name : ruining the ruined, taking 
away the shirt from him who had been left with nothing but a shirt to cover 
him ; and if nothing remained but the skin, then stripping off the skin. 


It would be a mistake to suppose that it was only the captains of the 
ecorcheurs, the bastards, the lords without lordship, that were so ferocious. 


The grandees and the princes had acquired a strange appetite for blood in 

these hideous wars. What shall we say when we see John of Ligny, of the 

house of Luxemburg, exercising his nephew, the count of Saint-Pol, a boy 
of fifteen, in massacring fugitives ? 


They treated their relations just as they did their enemies ; in fact, as 
regarded safety, the enemy was better off than the relation. It would seem as 
though there were no fathers, no brothers in those days. The count 
d’Harcourt keeps his father a prisoner all his life ; the countess de Foix 
poisons her sister, the sire de Giac his wife ; the duke of Brittany starves his 
brother to death, and that publicly — the horror-stricken passer-by heard his 
piteous voice imploring a morsel of bread for charity. One evening, on the 
10th of January, Count Adolphus of Gelderland drags his old father out of 
bed, marches him five leagues on foot through the snow without hose, and 
throws him into a subterraneous dungeon (1440). The son, indeed, might 
have said in his own behalf that parricide was matter of usage in the family. 
But we find it likewise in most of the great houses of the time, in all those 
of the Low Countries, in those of Bar, Verdun, Armagnac, etc. 


Gilles de Retz 


People were well inured to these things, but one such that came to light 
stupefied all men with wonder and horror. The duke of Brittany being at 
Nantes, the bishop, who was his cousin and his chancellor, was emboldened 
by his presence to proceed against a great lord of the neighbourhood, 
regarded with singular awe, a Retz of the house of Laval, which was itself a 
branch 
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of the Montforts, of the lineage of the dukes of Brittany. Such was the terror 
inspired by that name that it had silenced every tongue for fourteen years. 


The accusation was a strange one. An old woman called La Meffraie used 
to travel about the country and the heaths, and make up to the children who 
kept cattle or begged. Caressing and cajoling them, but all the while 
keeping her face half covered with a piece of black gauze, she used to 
entice them to the chateau of the sire de Retz, and they were never seen 
again. This Gilles de Retz was a very great lord, rich both in patrimony and 
by his marriage into the house of Thouars, besides which he had inherited 
the wealth of his maternal grandfather, John de Craon, lord of La Suze, 
Chantoce, and Ingrande. 


There was found in the tower of Chantoce a tunful of calcined children’s 
bones, the remains, it was calculated, of some forty victims. Similar 
discoveries were made in the chateau de la Suze, and in every other place 
where he had made his abode. Murder accompanied him wherever he went. 
The number of children slaughtered by this beast of extermination is 
estimated at 140. How slaughtered, and why ? In the answer to this question 
lay something more horrible than death itself. They were offerings to the 
devil. He invoked the fiends Barron, Orient, Beelzebub, Satan, and Belial, 
praying them to grant him ” gold, knowledge, and power.” ^ 


He was condemned to the flames and placed at the stake, but not burned. 
Out of deference for his powerful family and the nobility in general, he was 
strangled before the flames reached him. The body was not reduced to 
ashes. ” Damsels of high condition,” says Jean Chartier, went to the 
meadows of Nantes, where the execution had taken place, raised the body 
with their noble hands, and, with the aid of some nuns, gave it very 
honourable burial in the Carmelite church (1440). 


Barbarism had returned, only without what was good in it, simplicity and 
faith. Feudalism had come back, but without its traits of devotedness and 
fidelity, and its chivalry. These ghosts of buried feudalism aj/iDeared like 
damned souls bringing unknown crimes to earth from their infernal abode. 
It mattered not that the English withdrew ; France still continued the work 
of self -extermination. The provinces of the north were becoming a desert ; 
the waste heaths were spreading. In the centre, Beauce was becoming 
overrun with briers and thickets ; two armies sought and could hardly find 
each other there. The towns in which the whole population of the rural 


districts sought refuge, absorbed that miserable multitude, and yet remained 
not the less desolate. A vast number of houses were empty, says the 
Bourgeois de Paris,*’ and many a door was closed to open no more. The 
poor took from those houses whatever they could for firing. Paris was 
burning Paris. We may judge of the other towns from this one, the most 
populous of all, the town in which the government had held its seat, and 
where resided those great corporations, the university and the parliament. 
Famine and wretchedness had made it a focus of disgusting contagious 
maladies, the nature of which was not very accurately discriminated, but 
which were called at ran-dom the plague. Charles VII had a glimpse of that 
hideous thing which was still called Paris, was struck with horror, and 
hurried away. The English did not try to return thither. The two parties 
withdrew as if by a 


[1 Just how much of truth there is in this tale of Gilles de Retz, it would be 
difficult to determine. The motive alleged for the crimes smacks of the 
familiar witchcraft stories. A perversion of a type well known to 
psychiatrists might oSer a more plausible explanation, supposing the facts 
to be assured. ] 
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common understanding. The wolves alone were voluntary visitors, entering 
at evening in search of carrion ; for as they no longer found food in the 
fields, they were rabid with hunger, and attacked men. The contemporary 
historian, who no doubt exaggerates, alleges that in Sei/tember, 1438, they 
devoured fourteen persons between Montmartre and the Porte St. Antoine. 
These terrible miseries are expressed, very feebly indeed, in the Complaint 
of the poor Commonalty and the poor Labourers. It is a medley of 
lamentations and threats ; the starving wretches warn the church, the king, 
the burghers and merchants, and, above all, the lords, that ” the tire is very 
near their hotels.” They call the king to their aid. But what could Charles 
VII do — that king of Bourges, that weak and mean-looking personage, 
how could they expect him to impose respect and obedience on so many 


audacious men ? With what forces was he to put down the ecorcheurs of the 
rural districts, and the terrible petty kings of chateaux ? They were bis own 
captains *,4 it was with them and through them he was waging war against 
the English. 


CHARLES BEGINS THE WORK OF REFORM (1439 A.D.) 


On the 2nd of November, 1439, Charles VII ordained in the states of 
Orleans, and at their request : that henceforth the king alone shall nominate 
the captains ; that the lords, as well as the royal captains, shall be 
responsible for the acts of their men ; and that both alike must answer 
before the king’s functionaries, that is to say, that henceforth war shall be 
subjected to the control of justice. The barons shall no longer take anything 
beyond their seigniorial rights, under pretext of war. War becomes the 
king’s affair, and he undertakes, in consideration of 1,200,000 livres a year 
granted him by the states, to maintain fifteen hundred lances with six men 
to each. By and by we shall see him back this cavalry with a newly created 
infantry of the communes. Contraveners shall obtain no grace ; should the 
king pardon, his servants should take no heed thereof. The ordinance 
subjoined a more direct and more eificacious threat: the spoils of the 
contraveners 


[1 Henri Baudeo has a different conception of the personality of the king. 
Hesaj’s : “Charles was a man of handsome figure, tall, and of good 
temperament ; of sanguine complexion ; humble, gentle, gracious, and of 
pleasant temper, liberal and not prodigal. He was solitary, living soberly, 
loving joyously, frank, decorous, and humane. He loved ladies in all 
honesty, and held all women in honour. His amusements were chess and 
shooting with the crossbow, and he rose early. The day after he entered a 
town and the day before he left it he went to the principal chm’ch. His oath 
was ‘ St. George ! St. George ! ‘ He took only two meals a day. He spoke 
and drank little. He had a courteous gravity, tempered familiarity, and 
effective diligence. His word was the word of a prince and kept as law. He 
thought continually of the affairs of his kingdom and the relief of his 
people. He heard three masses a day, that is to say, the high mass with 
music and two low masses, and said his prayers every day without fail. At 
meals he was alone at table, and few persons in his room ; and his doctor 


” In the days of Berosus the writings in these archives were understood not 
only in Babylon, but throughout western Asia. The Assyrio-Chaldean 
language was still written in cuneiform characters till the time of the Seleu- 
cidiu and even during tlie first century B.C. Berosus was thus enabled to 
consult these precious sources, and we know that he went to them. Already 
in the priceless del)ris of these curious archives, fragments in corroboration 
of Berosus have been discovered, and these acquisitions only make us 
regret the more what is irrevocably lost.” 


We shall now take up some of the portions of Berosus’ history transcribed 
by later historiographers.a 


APPENDIX A. CLASSICAL TRADITIONS 573 
THE CREATION AND THE FLOOD, DESCRIBED BY POLYHISTOR 


Berosus, in the first book of his history of Babyh)nia, informs us that he 
lived in the age of Alexander, the son of Philip. And he mentions that there 
were written accounts, preserved at Babylon with the greatest care, 
comprehending a period of about fifteen myriads of years ; and that these 
writings contained histories of the heavens and of the sea ; of the birth of 
mankind ; and of the kings, and of the memorable actions which they had 
achieved. 


And in the first place he describes Babylonia as a country situated between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates ; that it abounded with wheat and bar-ley, and 
ocrus, and sesame ; and that in the lakes were produced the roots called 
gongae, which are fit for food, and in respect for nutriment similar to 
barley. That there were also palm trees and apples, and a variety of fruits ; 
fish also and birds, both those which are merely of flight, and those 


Assyrian Boat (From the Monuments) 


was always there, and honest people and valets who spoke of gay subjects 
or told old stories in which he took delight. 


” Naught cared he for false wisdom. At the yearly feasts, a bishop or abbot 
was Seated at the head of his table, he in the centre, and at the end of the 
table one of the nobles of royal blood. When the table was spread there was 
none so great that did not leave the room, and all was so well arranged that 
none presumed to remain. He loved all virtuous people ; was true and 
certain in promise and in all his acts. When he knew a man of virtue he took 
him. He had in his house and in his service the children of the princes, great 
nobles, and barons of his kingdom. He had around him, his chamberlains 
and others, the most handsome persons of the kingdom.” ] 


“Many of these captains of ecorcheurs have left lasting traces in the 
memory of the people. The Gascon La Hire has given his name to the knave 
of hearts. The Englishman, Matthew Gough, whom the chroniclers call 
Mathago, has remained, we believe, as a puppet and bugbear for children in 
certain provinces. The history of Gilles de Retz, greatly softened dovra, has 
furnished matter for a tale : he is the original of Blue Beard. 
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shall belong to whoever shall take them. This was a tremendous clause ; it 
armed the peasant, and sounded, as it were, the tocsin in the village. 


What partially explains the boldness of the measure is that the self-styled 
royal captains, the pillagers and ecorcheurs, had recently damaged their 
own strength. Tliey had attempted an expedition to Bale with the hopes of 
extorting ransom-money from the council, but instead of this they were 
themselves very roughly handled on their march by the peasants of Alsace ; 
and then, seeing the Swiss ready to receive them, they returned with their 
tails between their legs. The king, who had taken Montereau, valiantly 
leading the assault in person (1437), took Meaux with his artillery (1439) ; 
then feeling himself in strength, he listened to the complaints made against 


the soldiery, and lent a gracious ear to the lamentations of his good subjects. 
Acts of justice were done with rapid despatch ; the constable De 
Richemont, willingly exchanging his functions for those of provost-martial, 
hanged and drowned all along his route. His brother, the duke of Brittany, 
did not delay to strike that great blow, the sentencing and burning of 
Marshal de Retz. This first instance of justice done upon a lord was effected 
only in God’s name, and with the aid of the church ; but it was, 
nevertheless, a warning to the nobility that their impunity was at an end. 6 


The most important effect of the memorable meeting of the states-general 
of 1439 was to render further meetings of that body unnecessary. In effect, 
the king was given the exclusive right to raise troops and to levy taxes. This 
virtually amounted to the creation of a permanent army, and, by 
implications, to the imposition of a perpetual tax. So at least the king 
interpreted it. From then on the king, having no need of the authorisation of 
the estates for the imposition of taxes, took good pains to dispense with its 
services. In point of fact it assembled but once more during the remaining 
period of his reign. P 


Who were the intrepid advisers that urged the king upon this course of 
proceeding? Who were the servants that could have prompted him to these 
reforms, and procured for him the name given by contemporaries : Charles 
” the well served ” ? 


Along with the princes in the council of Charles VII, the count of Maine, 
the cadet of Brittany, and the bastard of Orleans, there were also petty 
nobles, the brave Saintrailles, and those wise and politic men, the Brezes, 
nobles, but men who were nothing without the king. We find in it two 
burghers, Jacques Coeur, the money-changer, and the master of the artillery, 
Jean Bureau, both very humble roturier names. Bureau was a man of the 
robe, a master of the accounts. He threw down his pen, and by this 
remarkable transformation exemplified the truth that an able mind can 
apply itself to anything. Henry IV reformed the finances through a man of 
the sword; Charles VII waged war through a financier. Bureau was the first 
who made an able and scientific use of artillery. 


War needs money, and Jacques Coeur contrived to supply it. Whence came 
he? We are sorry to know so little of his early career. All we know is that in 


1432 we find him engaged in commerce in Beirut in Syria ; sometime 
afterwards we see him at Bourges in the cajiacity of money-changer to the 
king. This great trader had always one foot in the East, and one in France. 
Here, he made his son archbishop of Bourges ; yonder, he married his 
nieces or other female relations to the masters of his galleys. On the one 
hand he was continuing his Egyptian traffic ; on the other he was 
speculating on the maintenance of armies and the conquest of Normandy. 
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Such were the able and humbly-born councillors of Charles VII. If it be 
asked who brought them about him, and what was the influence that made 
him yield to their advice, it will be found, if we are not mistaken, that it was 
a woman, his motherin-law, Yolande of Anjou. We see her in possession of 
power from the beginning of this reign ; it was she who caused the Maid to 
be received with favour ; and it was with her on one occasion that the duke 
of Alengon arranged the preparations for a campaign. This influence, 
balanced by that of the favourite, seems to have been without a rival from 
the moment the old queen had given her son-in-law a mistress whom he 
loved for twenty years (1431-1450). This was Agnes Sorel. 


AGNES SOREL ; THE PRAGUERIE (1440 A.D.) 


Agnes la Sorelle or Surelle — she assumed for arms a gold sureau (elder 
tree) — was the daughter of a gownsman, Jean Soreau, but she was noble 
by the mother’s side. She was born in honest Touraine. The naivete of 
Agnes was early transplanted into a land of craft and policy, Lorraine. She 
was brought up with Isabella of Lorraine, with whom Ren‘ of Anjou 
espoused that duchy. Isabella, the wife of a prisoner, waited on the king to 
beseech his aid, bringing her children with her and also her good friend 
from childhood, the demoiselle Agnes. The king’s motherin-law, Yolande of 
Anjou, who stood also in the same relation to Isabella, was, like her, a 
woman of masculine mind ; and they both agreed to attach Charles VII 
forever to the interests of the house of Anjou-Lorraine. The gentle creature 


was given him for his mistress, to the great satisfaction of the queen, who 
wished at any cost to remove La Tremouille and the other favourites. 


Everyone knows the little story how Agnes said one day to the king that, 
when very young, she had been informed by an astrologer that she was to 
be loved by one of the most valiant kings in the world : she had thought that 
this was Charles, but she now saw clearly it was the king of England, who 
took so many fine towns from him in defiance of his beard ; therefore to the 
king of England she would go. Stung by these words, the king burst into 
tears, “and quitting his hunting and his gardens, he took the bit in his teeth,” 
and to such purpose, that he drove the English out of the kingdom. 


The pretty verses by Francis I^ prove that this tradition was of earlier date 
than Brantorae.’ Be this as it may, we have an equivalent testimony in 
favour of Agnes from a hostile pen, that of the nearly contemporary 
Burgundian chronicler, Olivier de la Marche.’« ” Certest Agnes was one of 
the most beautiful women I ever saw, and did in her quality much good to 
the realm.” And again: “She took pleasure in bringing under the king’s 
notice young soldiers and gentle companions, by whom the king was 
afterwards well served.” 


Charles VII thought wisdom charming when preached by such lips; old 
Yolande in all probability spoke through Agnes, and no doubt she had the 
principal part in all that was done. More politic than scrupulous, she had 
welcomed with equal readiness the two girls that came to her so a propos 
from Lorraine, Joan of Arc and Agnes, the saint and the mistress, who both 
in their several ways were of service to the king and the realm. 


This council of women, parvenus, and roturiers, it must be confessed, did 


1 More honour, gentle Apnes, thou hast won, For that thy voice our France 
recovered, Than could be achieved by cloister-prisoned nun, Or holiest 
beadsman to the desert tied. 
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not command much reverence, or greatly tend to set off to advantage the 
unroyal figure of Charles VII. To sit as judge of the realm on the throne of 
St. Louis, and be like him the guardian of God’s Peace, he ought apparently 
to have surrounded himself with people of a different sort. The league of the 
three ladies, the dowager queen, the queen, and the mistress, was not 
edifying in anybody’s eyes. What was Richemont? An executioner. Jacques 
Cu3ur? A trader in Saracen lands. A Jean Bureau, a limb of the law, “an 
inkhorn,” had made himself a captain, was riding all over the kingdom with 
his cannon, and not a fortress could stand before him ; was not that a shame 
for the men of the sword? The foxes had become lions. Thenceforth the 
knights were to account to the knights at law — the most noble lords and 
the high justiciars were to tremble before the underlings of justice ! 


So much was this the tone of feeling prevalent among the nobles, not 
excepting those who were most immediately in contact with Charles VII, 
that even Dunois quitted the council after the famous ordinance. ” The cool 
and tempered lord,” as Chartier calls him, repented of having served his 
king too well. This bastard of Orleans had begun his fortunes by defending 
the town of Orleans, his brother’s appanage, in which service he had very 
adroitly employed the heroic simplicity of the Maid. After having grown 
great through the king, he wished to grow great against the king. The 
misfortune was that his brother the duke was still in England ; but the 
ancient enemy of the house of Orleans, the duke of Burgundy (converted no 
doubt by Uunois), was labouring to get that future chief of the malcontents 
out of the hands of the English. 


The duke of Alengon threw himself headlong into the affair ; the Bourbons 
and the Vend6mes lent their hands to it. The ex-favourite. La Tremouille, 
whom Richemont had removed, readily engaged in it. The most eager of all 
were the leaders of the Scorcheurs, the bastard de Bourbon, Chabannes, and 
Le Sanglier (“the wild boar”). In truth, the matter was one that most nearly 
concerned them ; the lords had their honours and jurisdictional prerogatives 
to contend for ; but as for them, they had their necks to save ; the gallows 
stared them in the face. 


Nothing was now wanting but a leader. As the duke of Orleans could not be 
had, the malcontents took the dauphin, a mere child in point of age, but it 
was thought that a name would be sufficient. The supposed child, who was 
already Louis XI, had made his first efforts in arms, as he made his last, 
against the very party of the lords that chose him for their chief. At fourteen 
years of age he had been commissioned to pacify the marches of Brittany 
and Poitou. His first capture had been that of one of Marshal de Retz’s 
lieutenants; such a commencement did not promise the grandees a very 
trusty friend. Friend or not, he accepted their offers. This dauphin of France 
resembled Charles VII in no respect, but took rather after his grandmother, 
who was sprung from the houses of Bar and Aragon. 


The king was keeping his Easter at Poitiers, and was at dinner, when word 
was brought him that St. Maixent had been seized by the duke of Alen-Qon 
and the sire de la Roche ; whereupon Richemont said to him in Breton 
fashion, “Remember King Richard II, who shut himself up in a fortress and 
got taken.” The king thought the hint a good one, mounted his horse, and 
galloped with four hundred lances to St. Maixent. The burghers had been 
fighting four-and-twenty hours for their king, when he came to their relief. 
De la Roche’s men were decapitated or drowned, according to Richemont’s 
custom, but AleuQon’s were let go. The small fortresses of Poitou did 
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not hold out ; Richemont carried them one by one. Dunois then began to 
reflect, and he calculated too that the first who should leave the rest would 
be allowed good terms. He came, was well received, and congratulated 
himself on the course he had adopted, when he saw the king stronger than 
he had supposed, with 4,800 cavaliers, and 2,000 archers at his back, 


without having been obliged to weaken the garrisons in the marches of 
Normandy. 


More than one of Dunois’ party thought as he did. Many an ecorcheur of 
the south took the king’s pay, and fought against the Scorcheurs of the 
north. Charles VII drove back the duke de Bourbon upon the Bourbonnais, 
securing the good will of the towns and chateaux by prohibiting all pillage. 
He assembled the states of Auvergne, and got them to declare loudly that 
the rebels were hostile to the king, only because he protected the poorer 
classes against the plunderers. The princes, abandoned by their followers, 
and obtaining no support from the duke of Burgundy, came in and made 
their submission ; first Alengon, then the duke de Bourbon and the dauphin. 
As for La Tremouille and two others, the king would not receive them. The 
dauphin hesitated about accepting a pardon which was not extended to his 
friends, and said to the king, “I find then, my liege, that I must go back to 
them, for I have jiromised so. ” The king replied coldly, “The gates are open 
for you, Louis, and if they are not wide enough, I will have sixteen or 
twenty fathoms of the wall pulled down for you.” 


This war, so well conducted, was not less wisely terminated. The duke de 
Bourbon was deprived of his possessions in central France (Corbeil, 
Vincennes, etc.) and the dauphin was dismissed from court, and assigned an 
establishment on the frontier, in Dauphine. Thus he was isolated, and 
allotted his separate portion ; there was no getting rid of him, except by 
giving him a little royalty, in advance of his hereditary expectations. 


This praguerie of France (it was so called after the name of the great 
Bohemian praguerie’), although it was so quickly ended, nevertheless 
produced some disastrous results. The military reform was postponed. The 
English were emboldened to attack Harfleur, which they took and retained. 
They released the duke of Orleans at the request of the duke of Burgundy 
(1440). When the ancient enemy of his house thus exerted himself to take 
him out of captivity, the king could not decently refuse likewise to 
guarantee the ransom-money, and aid in the deliverance of the dangerous 
prisoner. He proceeded straight on his return to the duke of Burgundy, who 
threw the chain of the Golden Fleece ‘ over his neck, and gave him his 


niece in marriage. Against whom was formed this close union of two 
enemies, if not against the king? He took the hint. 


[1 The order of the Golden Fleece was instituted at Bruges in 1429, by the 
duke of Burgundy, Philip the Good, in honour of one of his mistresses, 
Marie de Cumbrugge, whose red tresses had been the object of many 
pleasantries. On the extinction of the Burgiindian house the grand- 
mastership passed to the Habsburgs. ] 
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First of all, he obtained from the states a tenth to be levied on all the clergy 
of the realm. He recalled Tannegui du Chatel, the mortal enemy of the 
house of Burgundy. Then concentrating all his forces towards the north, he 
proceeded along the frontier, doing justice upon the Burgundian, 
Lorrainian, and other captains, who were desolating the land. Among those 
who made their submission, there was a man of turbulence, the most 
audacious of plunderers; audacious both from the strength his birth gave 
him, and because he was the common agent of the duke de Bourbon and the 
duke of Burgundy ; this was the bastard de Bourbon. He did not get off so 
cheaply as he had expected. The king handed him over, Bourbon as he was, 
to the provost, who put him on his trial just like any other robber ; and after 
being well and duly found guilty, he was put in a sack, and thrown into the 
river. 


Another lesson, not less instructive, was given. The young count of Saint- 
Pol, relying on the protection of the duke of Burgundy, dared to intercept 
some of the king’s cannon on the march, and carry them off; the king 
deprived him of two of his best fortresses ; Saint-Pol hastened to the king 
and besought pardon, but he could obtain no favour, except by submitting to 
the decision of the parliament on the litigated question of the Ligny 
inheritance. 


EFFECTIVE PROGRESS AGAINST ENGLAND (1441-1444 A.D.) 


Meanwhile the English, all this time so near Paris, and so strongly 
established on the lower Seine, had advanced up the river and seized 
Pontoise. Lord Clifford, who had surprised that important and formidable 
post, kept possession of it in person. The inveterate obstinacy of the 
Cliffords acquired but too much notoriety in the wars of the Roses. Besides 
the English, there were in Pontoise numerous deserters, who knew they had 
no quarter to expect. 


Invincible pertinacity of purpose was displayed on both sides. The duke of 
York, regent of France, now came to the aid of Clifford, whom he was 
afterwards to put to death in the civil wars. He brought with him an army 
from Normandy, revictualled the place, and offered battle (June) ; Talbot 
was with him. The king let the English pass, fell back, and returned. Talbot 
also returned, and again threw provisions into the town (July). The duke of 
York once more marched his army back, but could not yet bring on an 
engagement. He was allowed to roam over the ruined Ile-de-France as much 
as he pleased, and waste his strength in those useless evolutions. When they 
had exhausted and harassed themselves, in four times revictualling 
Pontoise, Charles VII seriously resumed the siege ; Jean Bureau battered 
the walls with admirable activity ; two murderous assaults were made, that 
lasted five hours ; first a church, that served as a redoubt, was carried, and 
then the place itself (September 16th, 1441). Thus men, who dared not meet 
the English in the plain, attacked and defeated them by storm. 


The recapture of Pontoise was a deliverance for Paris, and for the whole 
country around ; cultivation could thenceforth recommence, the means of 
subsistence were secured. Yet the Parisians evinced no gratitude to the king 
; they felt but their present miseries and the burden of the taxes ; these were 
beginning to affect the brotherhoods even, and the churches, which were 
loud in their complaints. There was no want of willingness on the part of 
the princes to take advantage of these discontents. The duke of Burgundy, 
without himself appearing, assembled them in his own home at 
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Nevers (March, 1442). The duke of Orleans, with whom he did as he 
pleased, since he had delivered him, presided for him over the meeting, 
which consisted of the dukes de Bourbon and d’ Alengon, the counts 
d’Angouleme, d’Etampes, and de Dunois. The king frankly sent his 
chancellor to this conclave which was held against him, and notified to 
them that he would readily hear what they had to say. 


Their demand and alleged grievances very plainly showed what were their 
secret views. The princes, therefore, in their love for the public welfare, and 
for the good people of France, set forth before the king the necessity of 
making peace. They called for the repression of the brigands. 


The king’s reply, which was sedulously made public, was overwhelming, 
and the more so as its tone was calm and moderate. He answers specially, 
respecting the taxes, that the aids had been consented to by the lords on 
whose property they had been levied ; that as to the tallages, the king had ” 
notified ” them to the three estates, although in matters so urgent, when the 
enemy was in occupation of one portion of the kingdom, and was 
destroying the rest, he had a good right to levy tallages of his royal 
authority. ” It is not necessary to that end,” he says, ” to assemble the 
estates ; it is but a burden for the poor people who have to pay the charges 
of those who attend. Many notable persons have requested that these 
convocations should cease.” 


The king, leaving the malcontents to waste time in their meeting at Nevers, 
was then performing a grand and useful journey all through his kingdom, 
from Picardy to Gascony, everywhere establishing peace, especially in the 
marches, in Poitou, Saintonge, and the Limousin. Strengthened in the north 
by the recovery of Pontoise, he went to make head against the English in 
the south. The count d’ Albret, being hard pressed by them, had promised to 
surrender if the king did not come on the 23rd of June to ” keep his day,” 
and await them on the la7ide of Tartas. They liked the condition, not 
believing that he could arrive in time, much less that he would offer them 
battle. On the appointed day they saw the king of France and his army on 
the lande (June 21st, 1442). All these Gascons, who had imagined 
themselves far beyond the king’s reach in a world of their own, were 


which frequent the lakes. He adds, that those parts of the country which 
bordered upon Arabia were without water and barren ; but that the parts 
which lay on the other side were both hilly and fertile. 


At Babylon there was (in these times) a great resort of people of various 
nations, who inhabited Chaldea, and lived in a lawless manner, like the 
beasts of the field. 


In the first year there appeared from that part of the Erythraean Sea [the 
Persian Gulf] which borders upon Babylonia, an animal destitute of reason, 
by name Cannes [perhaps the same as Anu], whose whole body (according 
to the account of Apollodorus) was that of a fish ; that under the fish’s head 
he had another head, with feet also below, similar to those of a man, 
subjoined to the fish’s tail. His voice, too, and language, was articulate and 
luunan ; and a representation of him is preserved even to this day. 


This Being was accustomed to pass the day among men ; but took no food 
at that season ; and he gave them an insight into letters and sciences, and 
arts of every kind. He taught them to construct cities, to found temples, to 
compile laws, and explained to them the principles of geometrical 
knowledge. He made them distinguish the seeds of the earth, and showed 
tliem how to collect the fruits ; in short he instructed them in everything 
which could tend to soften manners and humanise their lives. From that 
time nothing material has been added by way of improvement to his 
instructions. 


574 THE HISTORY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


And when the sun had set, this Being, Oannes, retired again into the sea, 
and passed the night in the deep ; for he was amphibious. After this there 
appeared other animals like Oannes, of which Berosus proposes to give an 
account when he comes to the history of the kings. Moreover, Oannes wrote 
concerning the generation of mankind, and of their civil policy ; and the 
following is the purport of what he said : 


beginning to feel that he was everywhere. They came and did homage, 
performed feudal service, and the king rendered justice to them. 


He did this conspicuously in an important case the following year (March, 
1443). The estates of Comminges supplicated Charles VII on behalf of the 
aged countess de Foix who had been imprisoned by her husband. He 
frightened the count de Foix, liberated the old countess, divided the usufruct 
of Comminges between the husband and wife, and adjudged the property to 
himself. This startling act of justice struck great awe into all those lords 
who had hitherto been so independent. 


This was not all. In order to remain always among them as judge, the king 
gave them a royal parliament, which was to reside in Toulouse. This judicial 
royalty of the south was altogether free of the parliament of Paris; it judged 
in accordance with the law of the country, the written law, and was not 
dependent on anyone, but was self-elected. Until such time as this great 
body could establish order and justice in Languedoc, Charles VII authorised 
the poor to take justice into their own hands, and hunt down the brigands 
and vagrant soldiers. 


He could not remain long absent from the north. Dieppe, which had been 
recovered by a fortunate and bold stroke, was in danger of being lost again. 
A great fleet and an army were every moment expected from England ; it 
was urgently necessary to anticipate their arrival. The dauphin 
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got permission to undertake this service along with Dunois ; many Picard 
and Norman gentlemen also volunteered. The Bastille was taken. The duke 
of Somerset, the English commander, returned to Rouen to rest from his 
toils and take up his winter quarters. 


That winter, whilst Somerset was enjoying his victorious repose, the 
dauphin Louis was rapidly traversing the whole kingdom, to ruin and 


destroy the best friend of the English. The count d’ Armagnac, dissatisfied 
by the way in which Comminges had been disposed of without giving him a 
share, had attempted to seize the whole country. He reckoned on the 
English, and particularly on the duke of Gloucester, who in fact wanted to 
marry Henry VI to a daughter of the count. The dauphin set out in winter, 
made his way over snows and swollen rivers, and found the game in its lair, 
everything that bore the name of Armagnac shut up in one place . 
Gloucester and the war party, though they had encouraged Armagnac, were 
unable to defend him. They had enough to do to de-fend themselves in 
England against the bishops, and the partisans of peace, Winchester and 
Suffolk, who had gained the upper hand.* Painful as it was to their pride 
they were obliged at conferences held at Arras, in 1444, to beg for a truce 
and the hand of a French princess, Margaret of Anjou, for their young king 
Henry VI, placing also a new enemy at their gates through the marriage of 
the dauphin Louis with Margaret of Scotland, daughter of James I. 


EXPEDITION TO SWITZERLAND AND LOKRAINE 


Charles VII only granted that truce in order the better to complete the work 
of reform begun in 1439. c But there was a third people very embarrassing 
during the truce, the war-folk namely. What could be done was to induce 
them to go and rob elsewhere, to quit ruined France for thriv-ing Germany, 
and make a pilgrimage to the council of Bale, to the rich and saintly towns 
of the Rhine, and the fat ecclesiastical principalities. 


Just then the king received two applications for aid, the one from the 
emperor Frederick III against the Swiss, the other from Rene, duke of 
Lorraine, against the cities of the empire. The king was equally favourable 
to both proposals, and generously promised aid for and against the 
Germans. * 


Switzerland had founded and consolidated its independence of Austria and 
the empire in three battles — Morgarten, Sempach, and Niifels — in which 
a handful of peasants had heroically vanquished great feudal armies. The 

French nobility was always ready for positive warfare, but that of Germany 
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showed itself more circumspect and the Austrian provinces were reduced to 
setting, by means of wretched intrigue, the Swiss cantons one against the 
other, and then if possible to intervene. This time Frederick III reckoned to 
make the Armagnacs of Charles VII intervene for him. 


The Battle of Sankt Jakoh (IJM ^D.) 


Charles hastened to set in motion, in as orderly a fashion as possible, an 
army of 14,000 French and 8,000 English, Scotch, Brabanters, Spaniards, 
and Italians. The commander-in-chief was the former leader of the 
praguerie — the dauphin Louis. This terrible band turned the Jura in fairly 
good order, and entered Switzerland by crossing the little river Birse. The 
Swiss, who were then besieging Zurich, were able to send only 2,000 men 
to meet the enemy. These brave fellows had expected only to skirmish and 
knew not with what force they had to deal. A messenger had come from 
Bale to warn them of the numbers of the French, but they had killed him ; 
and in the brutal pride their former successes had inspired, they threw 
themselves head-foremost on the first corps they met (1444). Their 
bravoura did not save them. After making a desperate resistance in a 
hospital and behind the dilapidated walls of a garden, their position was 
forced and they perished, every one. The dauphin had such respect for the 
brave men that fought so well that he went no further and made a treaty of 
alliance with the Swiss. As for the ecorcheurs, they found nothing to take 
away from these poor mountaineers and many turned towards Alsace and 
Swabia.c 


The dauphin’s return, and the report of the check the Swiss had suffered, 
considerably advanced the affairs of Lorraine. The towns which sheltered 
themselves under the name of the empire saw that, if the emperor and the 
German nobilitj-had called in the French to the heart of the German 
countries, to save Zurich, they would not come and fight the French on the 
marches of France. Toul and Verdun acknowledged the king as protector. 


Metz alone resisted. That great and aspiring town had others dependent on 
it, and was encompassed by from twenty-four to thirty forts. Epinal, 
however, had from the beginning seized the opportunity to emancipate 
itself, and had put it-self into the king’s hands. The forts having afterwards 
surrendered, the Metz men made up their mind to negotiate. They 
represented to the king that ” they were not of his realm or lordship, but 
that, in his wars with the duke of Burgundy and others, they had always 
received and comforted his men.” Thereupon, by order of the king. Master 
Jean Rabateau, president of the parliament, propounded many arguments to 
the contrary. The grand question of the limits of France and the empire 
could not be settled thus incidentally, and during a truce to the English war. 
The matter remained undecided. The king contented himself with drawing 
on the finances of the wealthy town of Metz. 6 


MILITARY AND FINAXCIAL REFORMS (1443-1448 A.D.) 


These two expeditions had disembarrassed the king of the most riotous 
among his adventurers, and broken in the rest to an elementary discipline ; 
it was at last possible to put into execution the ordinance of Orleans. In 
1445, the army was consolidated into fifteen companies of one hundred 
lances ; to each lance six paid men were reckoned — a man-at-arms and his 
esquire, three archers and a coutillier, all mounted. By these were the cities 
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garrisoned, the largest having only from twenty to thirty lances ; in this way 
the inhabitants remained stronger than the soldiers, and in a position to 
check any disorder. The demand for positions in the army was so great that 
numerous old stagers followed the companies about that they might be 
ready to snap up the first vacancy. All the others were obliged to retire 
immediately to their homes without disturbing the peace, under penalty of 
being given up to justice as vagabonds. Such was the progress of order that 
they obeyed and at the end of the fifteen days nothing more was heard of 
them ; as for those who had enlisted, they submitted to a rigorous discipline. 


Charles VII had thus at his disposition a jDicked troop of nine thousand 
horse. 


By another ordinance, that of April 28th, 1448, the king secured to France 
an advantage which she had hitherto furnished to foreigners — to the 
Genoese, at need — but had never herself possessed ; a regular and 
permanent infantry. Each of the sixteen thousand parishes of the kingdom 
was obliged to furnish the king ” a good comrade,” said the ordinance, ” 
who has seen service.” He had to furnish at his own expense his hrigaiidine, 
a light coat of armour of iron plates joined together ; a short coat, light 
helmet, dagger, sword, crossbow, and quiver of arrows. He was obliged to 
drill on all feast days, and be ready to serve the king at any time he should 
be called upon to do so ; he received in payment four francs a month when 
in service and exemption from all taxes and subsidies, excepting the aide 
and the gabelle. 


The free archer did not become at once a model soldier ; military genius 
was not developed in a day in a nation so long without arms. But while 
Villon depicts for us one of those archers dropping on his knees before a 
scarecrow, taking it for a gendarme, entreating pardon, and beginning to 
feel extremely ill, satiric poetry is not history ; a century later, in 1554, the 
same archers, incorporated in the provincial legions of Francis I, gained 
against the first army in the world — the Castilian veterans — a battle that 
had been once lost by the men-at-arms ; still another century, and in 1643, 
changing their quivers for guns, they had developed into the foot-soldiers 
that fought at Rocroi. 


All these reforms were subordinate to that of the finances, set in motion in 
1443 by Jacques Cosur. To establish a reciprocal control by the regulators 
of finances over one another ; to oblige individual receivers to account to 
the receiver-general and the latter in his turn to the chamber of accounts; to 
force the king’s officei-s — the ministers of finance, the master of the 
horse, the treasurer of wars, and the commander of artillery — to render 
monthly accounts to the king in person — these were excellent and 
admirable reforms, thanks to which Charles VII found himself in a position 
to create in France an institution that the most powerful of his predecessors 
had been unable to establish — a military force dependent only on the king, 


and protecting him, instead of leaving him at the mercy of the barons’ evil 
humours, as had heretofore been the case. Since Charles V, the ordinary 
indirect taxes, such as that on salt, on merchandise, and on liquors, had been 
permanent. Since Charles VI, the land tax (the taille}, for payment of the 
soldiers, had become permanent — that is, it continued to be levied without 
the vote of the estates. But the king gave guarantee for the proper 
administration of financial justice by declaring sovereign the cour des aides, 
which alone had the right to interpret ordinances pertaining to the taxes and 
was the last resort of all civil and criminal processes growing out of the 
administration of the finances. 


Though it was not yet possible, in the fifteenth century, to rea ice all France 
to one uniform law, she was at least beginning to emerge from the arbitrary 
customs of a justice exercised, above all in the north of France, 
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according to unwritten laws. Charles VII thought — and the thought is an 
honour to him — that it was essential that all the laws of a kingdom should 
be written and ” agreed upon by the lawyers of each country,” and 
examined and authorised by the supreme court and by the parliament, so 
that it would not be possible to deviate from the text thus officially 
inscribed. To him was due this innovation. 


THE CLOSE OF THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 


Having accomplished these reforms, Charles found himself sufficiently 
strong to finish with the English. A certain Francis de Surienne, an 
Aragonese adventurer in the service of the English, wishing to garrison one 
of the Norman villages possessed by the English, found himself repulsed on 
all sides. The soldiers, having received from Henry VI neither pay, 
provisions, nor munitions, were unwilling to share with this foreigner their 
already insufficient resources. The Aragonese, finding the doors of the 
allies closed to him, provided for the needs of his company after the fashion 


of the greater number of the military leaders : during the season of peace he 
fell upon Fougeres, a rich city of Brittany, and gave it over to his men to 
plunder in lieu of their arrears of pay. 


Immediately the king of France and the duke of Brittany demanded of the 
English governor of Normandy reparation and an indemnity of 1,600,000 
crowns damages. They demanded an impossibility. The indemnity not 
arriving, the French set out to collect it for themselves at Pont-de-l’ Arche, 
Gerberoy, Verneuil. Dunois entered the province with an efficient army 
which the Burgundians and Bretons joined voluntarily. Pont-Audemer, 
Lisieux, Mantes, Vernon, Evreux, Louviers, St. Lo, Coutances, and 
Valognes were taken or surrendered by the inhabitants without striking a 
blow. 


England was then beginning her Wars of the Roses, which during thirty 
years were to cover her with blood and ruins. The parliament, not as yet 
daring to take action against the king, fastened upon his minister, the duke 
of Suffolk, and troubled itself little about Normandy, since the reverses 
there were new and potent arguments against the accused. The governor, 
Somerset, instead of concentrating his forces, divided them into twenty 
garrisons, and sent ambassadors to open negotiations; but, knowing no 
better how to make treaties than how to make war, he forgot to invest them 
with authority. Order, proficiency — all that had hitherto contributed to 
their success was now on the side of the French: to the French Victory went 
over. On October 18th, 1449, they appeared beneath the walls of Rouen. 


In a moment all the inhabitants of Rouen were armed, but armed against the 
English, who took refuge in the citadel. Somerset was there, and the veteran 
Talbot, and numerous lords, officers, and soldiers ; but it must be 
remembered that it would have been impossible to resist at once both the 
population and the French army. There was talk of a treaty, but on what 
conditions ! — that, in addition to Rouen, Caudebec, Villequier, Lillebonne, 
Tancarville, Harfleur, — that is to say all the lower course of the Seine, — 
should be delivered up to the king of France ; and that a hostage should be 
furnished in the person of the famous Talbot himself — the English 
Achilles. 


The governor of Honfleur refused to recognise this capitulation. The city 
was taken in the middle of winter (December, 1449) ; Harfleur met the 
same fate. The English, pushed to extremities, sent a knight of great 
renown, Thomas Kyriell, with 6,000 men. It was a last effort. Landing at 
Cherbourg, Kyriell sought to join the duke of Somerset at Bayeux, by way 
of 
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the shore ; the French followed, and on April 15th, 1450, near the village of 
Formigny, the constables of Richemont from one side, the count of 
Clermont from the other, vigorously attacked him. Kyriell’s soldiers fought 
bravely, but were defeated and left 4,000 on the field. This insignificant 
number sufficed to blot out from the minds of the French the 30,000 dead at 
at Crecy, the 12,000 captive at Poitiers and at Agincourt. Vire, Bayeux, 
Avranches, Caen, Domfront, and Falaise fell into the hands of Charles. 


The numerous garrison of Cherbourg counted upon having nothing to fear, 
thanks to its own strength and above all to the neighbourhood of the sea. 
From this side it was taken. The French cannoneers established seven 
batteries in the sea itself ; when the tide rose they left their cannon well 
anchored on the beach and protected by oiled skins ; when the tide fell they 
returned to them. It was the English who, first of all, had turned against the 
French, at Crecy and Agincourt, this terrible arm of the artillery ; the latter 
now manipulated it better than themselves. Cherbourg capitulated, and in a 
year the whole of Normandy was taken. Also the French army presented a 
novel spectacle : disciplined and obedient, it now lived on its pay and not 
by plunder. 


A month later, Dunois, Saintrailles, Chabannes, and the brothers Jean and 
Gaspard Bureau, who directed so advantageously the French artillery, 
marched with 20,000 men against Guienne. Bourg-sur-Gironde, Blaye, 
Castillon, Libourne, St. Emilion, offshoots from Bordeaux, which the 
English had loaded with privileges as they had that city, were easily taken. 


The inhabitants of Bordeaux, so well disposed to the England who bought 
their wines, attempted a sortie, fled upon catching sight of the enemy, and 
entered like the others into negotiations. The French granted nearly all that 
was asked of them. This was the 5th of June, 1451 ; the surrender was 
delayed until the 23rd. On that day, the herald of the city having cried with 
a loud voice for succour from the English for the people of Bordeaux, and 
no one replying, the gates were opened to the French. 


However mild the conquerors were, the great town soon regretted that 
English domination so far removed as to be scarcely felt. Now it had to pay 
taxes and furnish soldiers, the harbour was deserted, the shops were 
encumbered with unsold tuns. If an English army had appeared, no matter 
how weak, Bordeaux would have thrown herself into its arms. Such an 
army now appeared. 


The government of Henry VI, or, to speak more correctly, of Margaret of 
Anjou, had need of a great success abroad in order to establish itself at 
home. Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, now eighty years of age, was charged 
with bringing Guienne again under the English rule. The first steps were 
easy. The inhabitants of Bordeaux themselves introduced the English into 
their town, September 22nd, 1452 ; almost the whole province followed 
their example, and the king of France had to recommence his conquest. 
With the spring of 1453 his troops were marching into Guienne ; on the 
14th of July they laid siege to Castillon.c 


The Battle of Castillon (July 17th, 1453) 


The royal army, the greater part of which, including the artillery under the 
Bureau brothers, was concentrated in the camp, nearly two thousand feet 
long by one thousand wide, occupied also an abbey, which was later on the 
priory of St. Florent, and which overlooked Castillon ; on the plain of 
Mount Horable, near to the village of Capitourlans, were the Bretons of 
Count 
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(Etampes, to the number of 240 lances under the command of the knights 
of Hunaudaye and Montauban. The night of the 16th of July was passed in 
fortifying the camp, which was surrounded by deep trenches and defended 
by powerful artillery. Talbot on the morning of the 17th attacked the abbeys, 
defended by eight hundred free archers under the command of Jacques 
Rouhault and Pierre de Beauvau. The archers, terrified by the impetuosity 
of the English, who shouted the war-cry of their old leader, abandoned the 


abbey and retreated in the direction of the entrenched camp, followed by the 
enemy. On hearing of the approach of Tal-bot, Jacques de Chabannes left 
the camp and advanced at the head of two hundred lances. Aided by 
Rouhault and Beauvau, he protected the retreat of the archers. A very brief 
engagement took place ; one hundred men were killed on either side. 
Rouhault, thrown from his horse, owed his safety only to the devotion of his 
archers, to whom he had sworn that he would live and die with them. 
Chabannes, surrounded at one moment, was delivered by his men. 


Finally it was possible to effect the retreat. Talbot rallied his men and 
regained the abbey. There, seizing the pro visions abandoned by the French, 
he broke open the casks and distributed wine to his soldiers; it was still 
early in the day; the earl of Shrewsbury (Talbot) had mass performed by his 
chaplain. The holy sacrament was about to be celebrated, when news was 
brought that the French were abandoning their enclosure and fleeing. ” 
Never,” he exclaimed, ” will I hear mass till I shall, to-day, have overthrown 
the band of Frenchmen which is before me ” ; and he gave orders to 
advance. The English advanced uttering their war-cry, ” Talbot, Talbot, St. 
George ! ” Mounted on a little nag, the old captain was dressed in a simple 
red velvet cassock. Vain attempts were made to stop him, he was told that it 
was a false rumour, and that it would be better to await quietly the onset of 
the enemy; he answered his standard-bearer, who gave him this advice, by 
insults, and drove him away, it was said, by a sword-cut across the face. On 
arriving at the palisade Talbot began to shout, ” On foot, on foot, all ! ” His 
men-at-arms, supported by the archers, who arrived gradually and fell into 
rank, were received by a formidable discharge ; three hundred catapults, 
howitzers, culverins, and ribaudequins, the firing of which was directed by 


” There was a time in which there existed nothing but darkness and an 
abyss of waters, wherein resided most hideous beings, which were 
produced of a twofold principle. There appeared men, some of whom were 
furnished with two wings, others with four, and with two faces. They had 
one body but two heads : the one that of a man, the other of a woman ; 
likewise in their several organs, they were both male and female. Other 
human figures were to be seen with the legs and horns of goats ; some had 
horses’ feet ; while others united the hind quarters of a horse with the body 
of a man, resembling in shape the hippocentaurs. Bulls likewise were bred 
there with the heads of men ; and dogs with fourfold bodies, terminated in 
their extremities with the tails of fishes. In short, there were creatures in 
which were combined the limbs of every species of animal. In addition to 
these, fishes, reptiles, serpents, with other monstrous animals, which 
assumed each other’s shape and countenance. Of all which were preserved 
delineations in the temple of Belus at Babylon. 


” The person who was believed to have presided over them, was a woman 
named Omoroca [a Greek form of the Aramaic word ‘Amaia, ” the ocean “] 
; which in the Chaldean language is Thalath ; in Greek, Thalassa, the sea ; 
but which might equally be interpreted the INIoon. All things being in this 
situation, Belus came, and cut the woman asunder : and of one half of her 
he formed the earth, and of the other half the heavens ; and at the same time 
destroyed the animals within her. All this (he says) was an allegorical 
description of nature. For, the whole universe consisting of moisture, and 
animals being continually generated therein, the deity above mentioned 
took off his own head : upon which the other gods mixed the blood, as it 
gushed out, with the earth ; and from thence were formed men. On this 
account it is that they are rational, and partake of divine knowledge. 


” This Belus, by whom they signify Jupiter, divided the darkness, and 
separated the Heavens from the Earth, and reduced the universe to order. 
But the animals, not being able to bear the prevalence of light, died. Belus, 
upon this, seeing a vast space unoccupied, though by nature fruitful, 
commanded one of the gods to take off his head, and to mix the blood with 
the earth ; and from thence to form other men and animals, which should be 
capable of bearing the air. Belus formed also the stars, and the sun, and the 
moon, and the five planets.” 


the famous gunner Giribault, threw their projectiles, which slew a large 
number of victims. The Euglish hesitated. Talbot brought them back, and 
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formed them in testudo ; sheltered behind their bucklers they attacked the 
entrenchments. Talbot succeeded in planting the banner of St. George on 

the summit of the trench. A terrible conflict took place ; for more than an 
hour they fought hand to hand. 


Suddenly, from the neighbouring heights, the sires de Montauban and de la 
Hunaudaye descended with their Bretons, and took the enemy in the rear ; 
this movement decided the issue of the combat. The English stopped to face 
this fresh body of troops. The terrible tempest of the artillery did not cease 
to rain down on them. Seizing the opportunity, the French dashed from the 
camp, some on foot, some on horse, and charged with fury. Talbot, though 
wounded, held out. A blow from a culverin struck him on the leg and threw 
him under his horse. The French archers surrounded him and pierced him 
with their arrows. His son, who had vainly endeavoured to persuade him to 
flee, died at his side, trying to protect him. The English, seeing the fall of 
their chief, fled in disorder. Some wished to regain their vessels or to cross 
the Dordogne at the ford of Rozan ; the others took the road to St. Emilion. 
A body of about two thousand men under the leadership of the Gascon 
nobles fell back in good order on Castillon and succeeded in penetrating 
into the town. The French, tired, worn out, breathless, renounced the pursuit 
of the enemy ; only the count de Penthievre, with his troops, gave chase to 
the fugitives in the direction of St. Emilion. The English army was 
overwhelmed; thirty knights and four thousand soldiers perished ; in the 
heat of the action they were killed without mercy. It is said that even in our 
day bones are found in the plain which was the scene of this sanguinary 


struggle. On the French side the loss was considerable ; some of their 
leaders. Admiral de Bueil, Jacques de Chabannes, Pierre de Beauvau, were 
wounded, but not seriously. In spite of the reinforcements brought by the 
Gascon nobles, Castillon could not oppose a long resistance ; the town 
capitulated July 20th. From there the army marched immediately against St. 
Emilion and Libourne, which opened their gates.” 


Cadillac and Blanquefort followed suit. The royal army closed in around 
Bordeaux. The free archers overran the country ; the ships loaned by La 
Rochelle and Brittany blocked the mouth of the Gironde. Bordeaux, 
threatened with famine, sent deputies to Charles VII. In their presence Jean 
Bureau made it a point to say to the king : ” Sire, I have been reconnoitring 
for proper positions for our batteries ; if such is your pleasure, I promise 
you on my life that in a few days I shall have demolished the town.” The 
envoys understood that this time they must accej/t what conditions the king 
would make. He stripped Bordeaux of her privileges, exacted a contribution 
of 100,000 crowns and ordered the banishment of twenty guilty citizens 
with the confiscation of their wealth ; finally the construction of two 
citadels to guarantee the fidelity of the town in the future. The sire de 
TEsparre, who had called in the English, promising a rising of all the 
nobility of the province, lost his head. On the 19th of October, 1453, 
Charles VII entered Bordeaux in triumph — the Hundred Years’ War was 
over. The English held nothing in France except Calais and two small 
neighbouring towns.c 


Thus after a century’s struggle was decided the impossibility of English 
monarchs holding France, under whatever pretensions or rights. The French 
had outgrown those times when the sovereignty over them could be 
transmitted to foreigners, or divided with them by the mere laws of feudal 
heritage or proprietorial descent. All that the ablest kings and bravest 
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warriors of England coiild do was to hold their ground upon the continent. 
Any lack of talent, suspension of vigilance, or remissness of energy on their 
part restored military superiority to the French upon their own soil, and 
insured with this their independence. 


It was fortunate for both countries that such a decision had taken place, and 
that it should be final. The circumstances as well as the result of the war 
now rendered it so. The re-conquest of all the French provinces by Charles 
was not, like that of Philip Augustus or Philip the Fair, the work of trickery 
or deceit. It had been achieved in fair and stand-up fight, and, what was 
more remarkable, with forces on either side almost balanced in number. The 
French were not more numerous than the English at Formigny ; and Talbot, 
when he fell at Castillon, led a greater army than that which defeated him. It 
was the French free archers, too, and peasant soldiers, who fought more 
than the knights on that field. Experience had taught the mistake of 
attempting to ride down the hardy sons of the soil by mounted gentry. 
English and French met on these last fields equal in courage and in strength. 
But as the French soldiers were now more carefully selected, disciplined, 
and organised, they were victorious over those of England, distracted as it 
was by civil war, sending forth armies as distracted as its government.? 


THE LAST YEARS OF CH.iRLES VII 


About this time the services of the wise counsellor we have already 
mentioned — the great merchant and shipper. Jacques Coeur — were lost to 
the state. After the conviction of Jean de Xaincoings, receiver-general of the 
realm, for embezzlement in 1451, Jacques Cceur was accused of 
malversation in his otfice of treasurer of the crown. He was said to have 
heaped up incredible riches ; and on some occasions he made a display of 
his wealth which in a great measure compensated for the evil proceedings, 
if such they were, bj^ which he gained it. He furnished funds for fleets and 
armies out of his private stores, when they could not otherwise be had ; and 
continued his sage advices to the king, inculcating economy and repose. 
Charles was still indolent and self-indulgent when no great national effort 
was to be made. He allowed the prosecution of his faithful servitor, 
accepted the sentence of death which was passed upon him. and only started 
up to the kindness and generosity of his character when he remembered his 


services, and granted him his life (1453). The rest of the treasurer’s story is 
very strange. Jacques Coeur escaped from prison and found refuge at Rome, 
was appointed admiral of the Italian fleets against the Saracens, trafficked 
in goods and money while sweeping the infidels from tlie sea, and died in 
the island of Chios, 1456, richer and more honoured than he had ever been 
in Paris. The king must have seen, when it was too late, that he had 
banished a financier whose advice on public affairs was cheaply paid for by 
the acquisition of private riches. i 


Quarrels with Burgundy and with the Dauphin 


The expulsion of the English from the continent, where they no longer held 
any town save Calais, left the king of France in the presence of his powerful 
rival, the duke of Burgundy, who reigned over dominions no less vast, and 
after a manner quite as independent. 


After the English had been driven from Normandy, Philip of Burgundy 
began to feel the hostility of Charles and of his court. Whenever his 
subjects, 
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especially of towns, had cause of complaint against him, they appealed to 
the king of France and his parliament as suzerain. Ghent would not submit 
to the gabelle (or salt ta’x) imposed by Philip, and the people appealed to 
the king of France, who pretended that the gabelle peculiarly belonged to 
the suzerain, and a French embassy soon arrived to arbitrate between the 
duke and the Ghenters. The duke altogether set aside the demand of gabelle, 
but insisted merely on the fact of the chiefs of trades and the demagogues 
hav-ing usurped the entire power in Ghent, even the administration and the 
election of magistrates. The French envoys took completely the duke’s view 
of the difference, and gave an award, obliging the people of Ghent to admit 
the ducal bailiffs to a share of authority, to pay a large fine, give up the 


rallying emblem of the white chaperon, and desist from holding the 
meetings of the united trades. 


In the following year, 1452, the French court returned to the charge and sent 
fresh ambassadors, not approving of the facility with which their 
predecessors had abandoned and condemned the democracy of Ghent. But 
at that time occurred the descent of Talbot on the Garonne, and the attention 
and efforts of Charles were necessarily turned in that direction. Duke Philip 
saw his opportunity. He must crush the rebellious towns ere Charles 
succeeded in expelling the English from Guienne. He raised a large army, 
brought it to Ghent, and captured several small places round it, cruelly 
hanging every prisoner. Treachery is reported to have been employed to 
induce the citizens to come forth to battle on the open plain. But 40,000 
armed inhabitants of the Flemish capital, so often victorious in the field, 
scarcely needed any incentives to march to the relief of their towns and 
garrisons. Duke Pliilip was engaged in the siege of Gavre, from which the 
commander escaped to Ghent, craving succour, if the fortress was to be 
saved. The citizens accordingly mustered to the number of 30,000 and 
marched to attack the Burgundians. The encounter took place on the 23rd of 
July, 1453 ; it began by the cannon on both sides. The Ghenters were most 
of them slain, 20,000 being left on the field ; and the duke, on beholding the 
heaps of slaughtered men, felt, for the first time, that these were his 
subjects, the sources of his wealth and the sinews of his strength. 


In the same year Muhammed II carried Constantinople by assault, and 
extinguished the Greek empire in the East. The catastrophe, alarming to 
Italy and Germany, might well have aroused the king of France. Charles VII 
was not the hero of a crusade ; the sphere of his activity and ambition did 
not extend so far. Yet, when the duke of Burgundy, in a solemn festivity at 
Lille, made a public vow to lead his armies against the Turks, when all his 
noblesse became associated in the same vow, and when the pope and 
emperor joined in the enterprise, Charles was mortified ; nor was his 
jealousy diminished when Philip, after this vow, set forth in person to visit 
the Swiss and the Germans, in order to negotiate alliances and aid in his 
great design. 


However wisely the councillors of King Charles had conducted his military 
operations, and his negotiations with England and with Burgundy, the spirit 
of their domestic administration was narrow in the extreme. The princes of 
the blood, however cautious and apparently submissive, looked with 
jealousy and anger upon those upstarts of the king’s court who so 
completely eclipsed and set them aside. 


The king and his council, therefore, looked upon the duke of Burgundy’s 
proposed crusade as merely a scheme for enhancing his importance, and 
placing himself at the head of the princes of Europe and of a formidable 

army, 
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and they resolved to attack and crush those of his subjects #whom he 
supposed to be associates and fellow-conspirators with Duke Philip. The 
principal of these was his son Louis, who lived independently, but not 
tranquilly, in Dauphine, now warring, now intriguing with the duke of 
Savoy, and omitting no opportunity of gaining followers and procuring 
money. 


The first of the dauphin’s friends whom the court attacked was the count 

d’ Armagnac, who afforded every pretext for Charles’ interference. He was 
living in incest, excommunicated by the pope, and guilty of many crimes. 
Unable to resist Charles’ lieutenants, Armagnac was soon reduced, his 
seventeen castles were taken, and he was driven across tlie Pyrenees. The 
court tlien resolved to make an example of the duke of Alengon. The prince 
was noted for his gallantry and independent spirit, which had won the 
admiration of Joan of Arc. He had been foremost as a partisan against the 
English, yet was an object of suspicion to Charles. Dunois was sent to arrest 
and bring him to the king’s presence, who accused him of conspiring to 
receive the English into his fortresses. According to some he made an 
indignant answer to the king ; accoi-ding to others he confessed his treason, 
and gave information of the designs of his confederates. 


By what was elicited from the duke of Alengon, the king’s suspicion and 
anger were increased against his son Louis, whom he resolved to leave no 
longer in possession of the revenues and government of Dauphine, at least 
unless he submitted. In April, 1456, the king signified his intention of 
resuming the government of that province. The dauphin would not put 
himself in the power of the council, the members of which he believed 
capable of any crime. Nor would Charles receive his son into favour, except 
upon his complete submission. The march of an army, led by his declared 
enemy, Dammartin, alarmed Louis. He at first thought of resistance, but 
none of the nobles of Dauphine or of his court would support him in 
resistance to his father. With a few followers Louis abruptly quitted 
Dauphin^, as Dammartin advanced into it, and hastened to St. Claude, in 
Franche-Comte. From thence he informed the king that he was determined 
to take part in his uncle the duke of Burgundy’s crusade against the Turks. 
He at the same time informed that potentate of his arrival. An answer of 
welcome speedily came, and Louis proceeded to Brussels. Here the duke 
embraced him so cordially and so long, as scarcely, so Chastelain‘ relates, 
to let his feet touch the earth. The dauphin was all in all for a few days ; but 
a quarrel arising between the duke and his son, the latter was brought by his 
mother to Louis, who undertook to intercede for him, and remonstrate with 
his sire. This at once interrupted friendship and harmony. The duke saw in 
the dauphin one wlio might take his son’s part against him. Louis thus 
found it necessary to retire to the chateau of Gennape, near Brussels, where 
he lived on a monthly pension of 2,500 livres allowed him by the duke 
(1456-1457). 


Death of Charles VJI; the Influence of His Reign 


This was the very result which Charles most dreaded, and which he most 
carefully should have avoided. But his council feared the reconciliation 
between father and son : and some of them meditated setting Louis aside 
altogether, and prolonging their own power by proclaiming his brother 
Charles, then but a boy. The king would not entertain a project necessarily 
so fatal to his family and his kingdom. As to Charles, his inward distrust 
became at last a malady, and almost an insanity. Yet his suspicions were not 
without grounds ; for as his health and strength visibly declined, especially 
after the 
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breaking of a boil in the mouth, the members of his court — even those 
who had been the bitterest enemies of the dauphin — addressed letters to 
that prince containing information as to the state of things, and assurances 
of their own attachment. Even the king’s new mistress, the dame de 
Villequier,i was amongst those who hastened to seek security in the worship 
of the rising sun. 


The desertion of his own ministers did not escape Charles, who reasoned 
that those who were so eager to abandon him in his decline might, without 
scruple, hasten his death. The dauphin is said to have caused some of the 
letters addressed to him to be placed within reach and view of the king. 
Charles’ terror was equal to his disgust. A captain told him that his 
physicians had been suborned to administer poison ; one was instantly sent 
to prison, whilst the others fled. In his alarm, Cliarles refrained from taking 
sustenance altogetlier ; and when the cause of his consequently weak state 
was discovered, and it was sought to administer food, his stomach refused 
to retain it. Thus did one of the most successful and triumphant among 
monarchs expire of mistrust — of hunger and inanition. Death levels all 
distinctions : Charles, the restorer of the French monarchy, died the death of 
a beggar (July 22nd, 1461). 


The character of Charles VII is perplexing to the historian ; it affords 
subject of surprise that such great aims, which must have been wisely 
conceived and steadily pursued, should have been attained by a personage 
in many respects so weak. We are thus obliged to separate the private habits 
of the prince from the public life of the monarch. In the one Charles was 
indolent, self-indulgent, inconstant, and immoral ; in the other, active, 
adventurous, persevering, and patriotic. He first introduced the important 
novelty of a royal council. Such, indeed, had existed under his predecessor, 
but it was an assemblage of magnates, not of ministers, the orators and 
inferior members being the followers or exponents of their chiefs’ opinions. 
Charles VII did nothing without consulting his council. This, perhaps, is the 


most remarkable characteristic of his rule. And it stands in strong contrast 
with the habits of his son and successor, who ruled altogether from his own 
judgment, and who with far greater talents and capacity committed the 
greatest blunders, and fell far short in all his aims, which his sire contrived 
to avoid or to accomplish, by merely mistrusting his own omniscience and 
not disdaining the counsels of others. 


The upper classes, their ideas, their spirit, and privileges, were no doubt 
undergoing in this century a great and remarkable change. This was the 
gradual metamorphosis from the feudal baron and knight into the courtly 
seigneur and the modern gentleman. As their numbers greatly increased it 
became impossible for all to preserve the superiority in power and wealth 
which the ancient holders of fiefs had possessed. The younger brothers of 
the gentry were obliged to seek for public service and live upon pensions or 
pay, in military or other capacity. But they carefully preserved themselves 
from losing caste, by insisting that they alone should fill these numerous 
offices. Thus the originally restricted class of the nobility in France was 
spread into the wider caste of the ffentilhomme, the power and pretensions 
of the whole being undiminished. S’ 


Most important of all, however, was the steady growth in power of the 
crown. We have seen that Charles VII practically dispensed with the aid of 


[1 Agnes Sorel had died of dysentery on the 9th of February, 1460. The 
dame de Beaute, as she was called, had her enemies, the dauphin among 
them, and nimours that she had been poisoned were not long in spreading 
through the court. These were made use of later in many infamous 
machinations, even against Jacques Cceur.] 
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the states-general after 1439, and that in so doing he virtually established a 
standing army and a permanent tax. a In reality the taxes were already 
permanent, or nearly so, but they had been considered as extra revenue ; 


now they became usual. Charles VII in suppressing the vote of the assembly 
followed the example of Charles V under identical circumstances, and thus 
rid himself of an obligation which was often only a useless formality, and 
often a hindrance and restraint, e 


A more fatal consequence of this usurpation on the part of the crown was 
that the nobility and clergy, remaining exempt from the tax on land which 
was only levied on the property of the roturiers, ended by taking no interest 
in the question. They abandoned the great principles supported at the estates 
of 1355 and 1356, to wit, that no tax could be levied save with the assent of 
the estates, and that the three orders should be subjected to the same taxes. 
Liberty established itself in England because the prelates, nobles, and towns 
remained closely united in their resistance to the encroachments of royalty, 
all accepting the same burdens and vindicating the same guarantees. In 
France the nobility and clergy deserted the common cause, handed over the 
third estate to the arbitrary authority of the crown, and sold the public 
liberties for a pecuniary advantage. From that moment it was an admitted 
formula that the clergy paid with their prayers, the nobility with their 
swords, the people with their money. The third estate, betrayed by the 
privileged orders, approached the king, applauded all tlie attacks made by 
the crown on the rights of the nobles and clergy, and energetically aided it 
to consummate the ruin of their power, until the moment that it found itself 
alone, face to face with the crown, and overthrew it. The defection of the 
clergy and the nobility was the first cause of the establishment of absolute 
power and of the Revolution which was accomplished 350 years later. ;> 


But little enough did Charles VII or his contemporaries concern themselves 
with such remote consequences of their deeds as are here ominously 
suggested ; and, not to be ourselves blinded to the true historical relations of 
the times we are treating, let us seek again the atmosphere of the fifteenth 
century, and in leaving Charles VII take a parting glance at him through the 
eyes of a contemporary writer, whose quaint phrasing and peculiar smack of 
piety will remind us that our stage setting is still of the Middle Ages. That 
the phrases of the courtier are somewhat more flattering than strict justice 
demands need neither surprise nor concern us. ” Charles VII,” says Henry 
Baude,o “was loved as much by his subjects as by foreign nations, who 
came often to him for advice in settling their disputes, and this because of 


(Such, according to Alexander Polyhistor, is the account which Berosus 
gives in his first book. In the second book was contained the history of the 
ten kings of the Chaldeans, and the periods of the continuance of each 
reign, which consisted collectively of 120 sars, or 432,000 years ; reaching 
to the time of the Deluge. For Alexander, enumerating the kings from the 
writings of the Chaldeans, after Ardates the [Xth, proceeds to the Xth, who 
is called by them Xisuthrus, in this manner :) 


After the deatli of Ardates, his son Xisuthrus reigned 18 sars. In his time 
happened a great Deluge ; the history of which is thus described. The Deity, 
Cronus, appeared to him in a vision, and warned him that upon the fifteenth 
day of the month Dsesius [or Dtesia, i.e. May and June] there would be a 
flood, by which mankind would be destroyed. He therefore enjoined 
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him to write a history of the beginning, procedure, and conclusion of all 
things ; and bury it in the city of the Sun at Sippara ; and to build a vessel, 
and to take with him into it his friends and relations ; and to convey on 
board everything necessary to sustain life, together with all the different 
animals, both birds and quadrupeds, and trust himself fearlessly to the deep. 
Having asked the Deity, whither he was to sail, he was answered, ” To the 
Gods ” : upon which he offered up a prayer for the good of mankind. He 
then obeyed the divine admonition : and built a vessel five stadia in length 
and two in breadth. Into this he put everything which he had prepared ; and 
last of all conveyed into it his wife, his children, and his friends. 


After the flood had been upon the earth, and was in time abated, Xisuthrus 
sent out birds from the vessel, which, not finding any food, nor any place 
whereupon they might rest their feet, returned to him again. After an 
interval of some days he sent them forth a second time ; and they now 
returned with their feet tinged with mud. He made a trial a third time with 
these birds ; but they returned to him no more : from whence he judged that 
the surface of the earth had appeared above the waters. He therefore made 
an opening in the vessel, and upon looking out found that it was stranded 
upon the side of some mountain ; upon which he immediately quitted it 


the great justice that he observed. He was feared by the good and by the 
wicked : by the good, who were afraid to do evil lest it should come to his 
knowledge ; by the wicked who were afraid of his justice. He was obeyed 
by his vassals and subjects, and well served by old, wise, and well-tutored 
servants, who knew his disposition to be such that he wished each to have 
his own. He died in old age [in reality he was but fifty-nine] ; and after his 
death was in great solemnity, weeping, and lamentation honourably buried, 
and with great regret by men of all estates, in the church of St. Denis in 
France, with his ancestors. May God in his holy grace receive his soul into 
Paradise. Amen.” 


CHAPTER X THE REIGN OB“ LOUIS XI: THE TRIUMPH OF THE 
CROWN 


[1461-1483 A.D.] 


Louis XI, that king more adroit than the most adroit courtier ; that old fox 
furnished with lion’s claws ; powerful and shrewd, served secretly as in the 
light, constantly sheltered by his guards as by a shield, and accompanied by 
his executioners as with a sword. — Victor Hcgo. 


DuRiXG fifteen years, the dauphin, afterwards Louis XI, had maintained a 
struggle against his father, which had commenced on account of Agnes 
Sorel and had been continued by mutual distrust. Throughout this struggle 
the dauphin had shown a most indomitable pride and the utmost tenacity, 
and in all this delicate and false situation he affected to act as the prince and 
as the prince who would one day be king. If he rebelled against the king it 
was against the king only, and not against the crown. Such at least is the 
attitude revealed by the tone of his letters. 


As soon as he succeeded to the throne, he hastened to leave his little court 
of Gennape and return to France. He asked the duke of Burgundy to lend 
him an escort of four thousand soldiers in case he should meet with 
opposition from his father’s councillors who might wish to impose their 


own conditions on him. However, on arriving at Avesnes, the nobilitj’ 
thronged around him to swear allegiance, and, finding his escort 
unnecessary, he sent it back to the duke. He repaired at once to Rheims to 
be crowned and at that place the throng became greater. This adulation, 
which always follows when a new prince succeeds one but little loved, 
made Louis believe that he would be popular. Perhaps his absence, his 
exile, which had been interpreted as a protest or a disgrace, had contributed 
to this appai-ent popularity. It was, at least, very ephemeral. 


Louis XI was thirty-eight years old when he ascended the throne, with 


his experience of governing and his virtues and vices equally matured by 
his 


exile. Like his father, he loved power and did not wish to share it. A 


contemporary, Chastelain,’ called him “the universal spider,” because he 
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never ceased weaving a web of which he was the centre, and the threads of 
which extended everywhere. Not only did he wish to decide everything 
himself, but he was loath to accept any advice, and the least opposition 
would make him obstinate. Like his father, also, he was observant, discreet, 
suspicious, esteeming men but little, rewarding them richly when he had 
need of their services and forgetting them the day after. He had in this 
respect the three faults that Chastelain’ attributes to Charles VII — 
fickleness, diffidence, and envy. On the other hand he had a wonderful 
discernment in seeing the use that each person could be to him. Those who 
served him must serve him absolutely. Independence to him seemed 


conspiracy. Comines’ says that he did not like to have serve him “the great 
ones who could surpass him.” He preferred to choose for his agents men of 
humble birth whom he took from the lowest of his household, knowing 
them to be more easy to control and capable of a more blind devotion. 
Reared in the school of Charles VII, he resembled him very much, in spite 
of the aversion he had shown toward him. He continued his reign and his 
policy. He employed the same means to maintain, or to extend the results 
already attained. If he had any advantage over him, it was the knowledge, 
which he had acquired by personal experience, of the opposition he would 
be obliged to combat. 


At the same time, to these hereditary traits he joined others. He was 
distinguished by a feverish activity, a perpetual restlessness, an irresistible 
taste for intriguing. He would complicate affairs on all sides, then meet the 
difficulties and make light of them. Chastelain’ describes him as “scheming 
new thoughts day and night.” His government was very secret. He sought 
the shadowy ways, which makes it difficult for one to follow the thread of 
his diplomacy, the details of which necessarily escape us. He was educated, 
like most of the princes of his day. He was possessed of great keenness and 
vivacity — almost too much, as he very often allowed himself to be carried 
away by it. He had been surrounded, at Gennape, by a small court, 
vivacious and refined. He had a certain loftiness in his views, 
notwithstanding all that the historians have said of his littleness and his 
superstition. In his relations with the pope he showed a sense of nobility 
and justice. But these sentiments and qualities, which keep hiiu from being 
regarded altogether as a bad man, had but little influence on his political 
conduct. His passion to rule, and to carry on secret intrigues, was so strong 
that it destroyed all scruples, if he had any. He knew no rule save his own 
will, no goal but success. He had no respect for established things, but 
followed the necessity of the moment. He sought to attach men to himself 
only by corruption, believing that the more corrupt they were the more 
useful they would prove ; he was prodigal with money to gain tools in 
France and traitors in the neighbouring states. In fact the celebrated portrait 
of The Prince, for which he served as one of the models employed by 
Macchiavelli,</ gives a just idea of the personal government, arbitrary and 
mysterious, which existed in the sixteenth century and which most 
fortunately is no longer possible, at least under the same conditions. 


He has received much praise for his ability. He hastened the progress of the 
unity, and the ruin of the great feudal houses. The crown acquired important 
provinces during his reign and he greatly augmented the power of France. 
These results are incontestable, but at the same time we must remember it 
was not he alone who brought them about ; that these results had been 
preparing for a long time ; that the twenty years of Charles VII had done 
much ; that Louis XI had, in the beginning, compromised by his impru- 
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dence the conquests of the preceding reign and that his principal merit was 
to profit, in an incontestable manner, by favourable circumstances. If he has 
been regarded as a great statesman, it is because, meeting with reverses in 
the commencement of his reign, he in the end triumphed over his enemies 
who were less calculating and less prudent than himself. For it is the final 
success that sways the judgment of posterity, and even the judgment of 
contemporaries, as is shown by Philip de Comines,’: that observer so 
profound, that spirit so penetrating and so cold.« 


RELATIONS WITH THE CHUECH 


After his coronation Louis looked around the land he was now about to ” 
bring into order,” and was alarmed at the condition of the national church. 
A national church it really deserved to be called ; for, while confessing the 
superiority of Rome in antiquity and rank, it rested firmly on the decision of 
the Council of Bale, and acknowledged a power superior to the holy see. It 
defended, also, freedom of election to vacant benefices, and refused the 
annates, or first year’s income of bishoprics and incumbencies, to the 
exchequer of the pope. Louis saw that the first advance against the citadel 
of civil liberty was a return to the obedience of Rome. He gave up at once 
all the franchises and exemptions wrung with such difficulty by the church 
of France. He placed it again, bound hand and foot, under the heel of the 
successors of St. Peter, and even gave advantages to the ecclesiastical ruler 
which he had never held before. In return for this, the faithful son of the 


church was sure of the pontiff’s support. Though he oppressed his subjects, 
deceived his friends, and murdered his enemies by treachery, he had shown 
a most religious regard for the interest of the papacy, and was honoured 
with the title, which his successors have retained, of ” the most Christian 
king.” The least Christian monarch of his time, being elevated by popish 
gratitude to this lofty position, it was only left for the adulation of the 
courtiers to bestow upon him the title of ” majesty,” which great word had 
not yet been applied to the person of the sovereigns of Europe ; but Louis 
XI set the example of claiming the highest sounding and least deserved 
epithets, and cheated and grovelled through a long reign of trickery and 
meanness as his Majesty the Most Christian King. When the church was 
again governed by a foreign master, whom it was easy for the king to win 
over to his side, the next important step in the progress of his design was to 
render the people powerless. For this purpose he did away with the free- 
archers of the previous reign. No village was allowed its butts and shooting- 
grounds. The parish was relieved of the expense of finding an ” archer good 
” for the interior defence of the country, and the spirit of emulation in 
warlike sports was discouraged. But the land was not to be left unprotected. 
So in addition to his Scottish allies, he took into his pay large bodies of 
Swiss mercenaries, whose valour had struck him with such admiration at 
the battle of Sankt Jakob near Bale. 


He now more than doubled the taxes ; and as, although saving and grasping 
from personal disposition, he was liberal and even generous from policy, he 
derived great support from the absence of a home-force of his own subjects, 
and the devoted adhesion of penniless mountaineers from the two poorest 
and most courageous populations in Christendom. We will only insert a 
word of surprise here with regard to the Swiss, that a people who are 
honoured throughout the world for the defence of their liberties at home, 
should be the scorn and shame of all generous minds by furnishing their 
strength and valour for the maintenance of the worst tyrannies abroad. 
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[1465 A.D.] THE WAK OF THE PUBLIC WEAL 


The nobility saw the object of the king, and took arms to prevent the 
extinction of their order, and the diminution of their individual power. A cry 
is never wanting when people are determined to quarrel, and as the feudal 
chiefs could not, with any decency, state openly the reasons of their 
opposition, they placed it upon the two grounds of the sacrifice of French 
ecclesiastical liberty by the abrogation of the Pragmatic Sanction, and the 
intolerable weight of taxation which the new king had imposed. This, 
therefore, was called “the war of the public weal.” Princes and feudatories, 
and all who had a lingering regard for the grand old days of license and free 
quarters, took up the patriotic cause. Charles of France, the king’s brother, 
was the nominal chief, but the real head of this league was Charles the Bold 
[properly Le Temeraire or the Rash], at this time called count of Charolais, 
eldest son of the good Philip, duke of Burgundy. In the list besides him 
were read the names of Saint-Pol, Brittany, Lorraine, Alengon, Bourbon, 
Armagnac, and Dunois. In short, the two parties were perfectly aware of 
each other’s intentions, and met face to face. If the league succeeded, 

Louis’ life would have been short, and a regency was openly promised. If 
Louis was successful, farewell to the great nobility, its independent power 
and hereditary magnificence ; it must sink into an ornament of the court, or 
be exterminated altogether. It was the life of one or the other which lay 
upon the scales ; and though the swords were sharpest, and the cause 
apparently the freest on the side of the great vassals, the cunning, the policy, 
the perseverance were all on the side of the king. Suddenly the oppressors 
of the towns, and the harsh masters of country populations, affected a deep 
interest in the common weal. With haughty condescension they assumed the 
championship of the overburdened commons, and kept them at the same 
time from coming ” between the wind and their nobility,” as if contact with 
them would have stained their coats of arms. But Louis, dressed in very 
undignified apparel, looking like a small shopkeeper, and affecting no airs 
of grandeur or superiority, entered into familiar talk with any well-to-do 
citizen he encountered, joked with him about his familj-, poked him under 
the ribs to give emphasis to his innuendoes, and strolled off to have a merry 
conversation with somebody else. Nobody could believe that so free-spoken 
a gentleman cared less for the common people than the prince of Charolais, 
who would have put a townsman to death if he stood in his way; and in a 
short time the people liked better to pay their taxes to a man who put them 


at their ease, than to owe their deliverance to a set of champions who 
despised them in their hearts and insulted them in their manners. 


The Battle of Montlhery and the Treaty of Conflans 


Louis saw his advantage, and tried to gain his object by a battle with the 
confederates at |\lontlh6ry, where neither party was decidedly victorious./ 


An account of this battle is given by Monstrelet.? His description, however, 
is criticised by his continuator,P who professes to draw on other authorities 
and whose brief account may be quoted. The later chronicler says : ” At this 
battle which was fought on Tuesday the 6th day of July, in the year 1465, 
the king of France, coming with all haste from beyond Orleans to Paris, 
halted at early morn at Cliatres, under Montlliery, and that having taken 
scarcely any refreshment, and without waiting for his escort, which was, for 
its number, the handsomest body of cavalry ever raised 
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in France, he so valiantly attacked the army of the count de Charolais and 
his Burgundians that he put to the rout the van division. Many of them were 
slain, and numbers taken prisoners. News of this was speedily carried to 
Paris, whence issued forth upward of thirty thousand persons, part of whom 
were well mounted. They fell in with parties of Burgundians who were 
flying, and made them prisoners ; they defeated also those from the villages 
of Vanvres, Issi, Sevres, St. Cloud, Arcueil, Surennes, and others. 


” At this recounter, great booty was gained from the Burgundians, so that 
their loss was estimated at two hundred thousand crowns of gold. After the 
van had been thus thrown into confusion, the king, not satisfied with this 
success, but desirous to put an end to the war, without taking any 
refreshments or repose, attacked the main body of the enemy with his 
guards and about four hundred lances : but the Burgundians had then 
rallied, and advanced their artillery, under the command of the count de 


Saint-Pol, who did on that day the greatest service to the count de 
Charolais. The king was hard pressed in his turn, insomuch that at times he 
was in the utmost personal danger, for he had but few with him, was 
without artillery, and was always foremost in the heat of the battle ; and 
considering how few his numbers were, he maintained the fight valiantly 
and with great prowess. It was the common report of the time, that if he had 
had five hundred more archers on foot, he would have reduced the 
Burgundians to such a state, that nothing more would have been heard of 
them in war for some time. 


” The count de Charolais, on this day, lost his whole guard, — and the king 
also lost the greater part of his. The count was twice made prisoner by the 
noble Geoffroy de Saint Belin and Gilbert de Grassy, but was rescued each 
time. Towards evening the Scots carried off the king, that he might take 
some refreshments; for he was tired and exhausted, having fought the whole 
of the day without eating or drinking, and led him away quietly and without 
noise, to the castle of Montlhery. Several of the king’s army not having seen 
him thus led off the field, and missing him, thought he was either slain or 
taken, and took to flight. For this reason, the count du Maine, the lord 
admiral De Montaulban, the lord de la Barde, and other captains, with seven 
or eight hundred lances, abandoned the king in this state, and fled, without 
having struck a blow during the whole of the day. Hence it is notorious, that 
if all the royal army who were present at this battle had behaved as 
courageously as their king, they would have gained a lasting victory over 
the Burgundians; for the greater part of them were defeated, and put to 
flight. Many indeed were killed on the king’s side, as well as on that of the 
enemy ; for after the battle was ended, there were found dead on the field 
three thousand six hundred, whose souls may God receive ! 


” The king of France came to Paris, the 18th day of July, after the battle of 
Montlhery, and supped that night at the hotel of his lieutenant-general. Sir 
Charles de Melun, — where, according to the account of Robert Gaguin, a 
large company of great lords, damsels, and citizens’ wives supped with him, 
to whom he related all that had happened at Montlhery. During the recital, 
he made use of such doleful expressions tliat the whole company wept and 
groaned at his melancholy account. He concluded by saying, that if it 
pleased God, he would soon return to attack his enemies, and either die or 


obtain vengeance on them, in the preservation of his rights. He, however, 
acted differently, having been better advised ; but it must be observed, that 
some of his warriors behaved in a most cowardly manner, — for had they 
all fought with as much courage as the king, he would have gained a 
complete victory over his enemies. “i* 
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Continuing, the chronicler gives an extended account of the events of the 
ensuing months, during which the allies approached Paris and besieged the 
city. ‘* The king,” he saj^s, ” finding that he had many enemies within his 
realm, considered on the means of procuring additional men-at-arms to 
those he had, — and it was calculated how many he could raise within 
Paris; for this purpose, it was ordered that an enrolment should be made of 
all capable of bearing arms, so that every tenth man might be selected to 
serve the king. This, however, did not take place, — for such numbers of 
men-at- arms now joined the king that there was no need of such a measure. 
The king was very much distressed to get money for the pay of these troops, 
and great sums were wanted ; for those towns which had been assigned for 
the payment of a certain number of men-at-arms, being now in the 
possession of the rebellious princes, paid no taxes whatever to the crown, 
for they would not permit any to be collected in those districts. 


” On the 3rd of August, the king, having a singular desire to afford some 
comfort to the inhabitants of his good town of Paris, lowered the duties on 
all wines sold by retail within that town, from a fourth to an eighth ; and 
ordained that all privileged persons should fully and freely exercise their 
privileges as they had done during the reign of his late father, the good 
Charles VII, whose soul may God pardon ! He also ordered that every tax 
paid in the town, but those on provision, included in the six-revenue farms, 
which had been disposed of in the gross, should be abolished, namely, the 
duties on wood-yards, on the sales of cattle, on cloth sold by wholesale, on 
sea-fish and others ; which was proclaimed that same day they were taken 
off, by sound of trumpets, in all the squares of the town, in the presence of 


Sir Denis Hesselin, the receiver of the taxes within the said town. On this 
being made public, the populace shouted for joy, sang carols in the streets, 
and at night made large bonfires.” Such deeds as this illustrate the 
diplomacy of a king who, whatever else he may have been, was assuredly a 
consummate politician. Meantime, as practical aids to defence, fires were 
lighted and a strict watch kept in Paris, and chains were fastened across the 
principal streets. 


The guard kept about Paris was evidently not very strict, for the king was 
able to go and come at will. There were occasional sallies, but these 
amounted to nothing more than skirmishes. On the second of September, 
after several parlej’s, commissioners were at length named by the king and 
the confederates to settle their differences. There were numerous meetings 
which came to no very definite issue, but meantime the statecraft of the 
king was preparing the way for the final issues. 


A truce was proclaimed in the two camps on October 1st ; from that day 
until the 30th, when the articles of peace were registered by the parliament 
and published, the king continued to show an almost boundless friendship 
and confidence in his attitude toward the princes and especially toward the 
count of Charolais. He furnished their camp with supplies, he received their 
soldiers at Paris, he was present without guards at their military reviews, 
abandoning himself to their care ; finally he acceded to their demands, 
conditions which seemed to make him wholly dependent upon them.’ 
Thirty-six commissioners were appointed by him to reform all the abuses in 
the kingdom, of which the princes had complained ; the past was to be 
forgotten ; no one could blame anyone else for what he had done during the 


[‘ In reality, Louis only sanctioned what was already lost. He acceded to 
conditions as they were, awaiting his time to overthrow them. The peace 
was a part of his political game. Needless to say he had no scruples as to the 
carrying out of any terms of the treaty that could advantageously be 
avoided. | 
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with his wife, his daughter, and the pilot. Xisuthrus then paid his adoration 
to the earth : and having constructed an altar, offered sacrifices to the gods, 
and, with those who had come out of the vessel with him, disappeared. 


They who remained within, finding that their companions did not return, 
quitted the vessel with many lamentations, and called continually on the 
name of Xisuthrus. Him they saw no more ; but they could distinguish his 
voice in the air, and could hear him admonish them to pay due regard to 
religion ; and likewise informed them that it was on account of his piety 
that he was translated to live with the gods ; that his wife and daughter, and 
the pilot, had obtained the same honour. To this he added, that they should 
return to Babylonia ; and, as it was ordained, search for the writings at 
Sippara, which they were to make known to all mankind : moreover, that 
tlie place wherein they then were, was the land of Armenia [in the Hebrew, 
Ararat] . The rest having heard these words, offered sacrifices to the gods ; 
and, taking a circuit, journeyed towards Babylonia. 


The vessel being thus stranded in Armenia, some part of it yet remains in 
the Corcyrsean [or Gordysean] Mountains of Armenia ; and the people 
scrape off the bitumen, with which it had been outwardly coated, and make 
use of it by way of an alexipharmic and amulet. And when they returned to 
Babylon, and had found the writings at Sippara, they built cities, and 
erected temples : and Babylon was thus inhabited again. 


[1465-1467 A.D.] 


war, and all the confiscations proclaimed by the tribunals were revoked. In 
exchange for Berri the king gave his brother the duchy of Normandy, with 
the homage of the duchies of Brittany and Alen§on, as a hereditary title in 
the male line. To the count of Charolais he restored the cities on the Somme 
which he had so recently bought back, reserving for himself only the right 
to buy them back again, not from him but from his heirs, for the sum of 
200,000 gold crowns. He gave over to him, moreover, as a perpetual 
possession, Boulogne, Guines, Roye, Peronne, and Montdidier. To the duke 
of Calabria, regent of Lorraine, Mouzon, Ste. Menehould, Neufchateau, he 
gave 100,000 crowns in cash and the pay of five hundred lances for a 
month. 


To the duke of Brittany he granted the royal prerogative, which had been a 
subject of dispute between them, also a part of the aids ; he ceded to him 
Etampes and Montfort and gave presents to his mistress, the same dame de 
Villequier who had formerly been mistress of Charles VII. To the duke de 
Bourbon he gave several seigniories in Auvergne, 100,000 crowns in cash, 
and the pay of threejmndred lances ; to the duke de Nemours, the 
government of Paris and of the Ile-de-France, together with a pension and 
the pay of two hundred lances ; to the count d’ Armagnac, the castellanies of 
Rouergue, which he had lost, a pension, and the pay of a hundred lances ; to 
the count de Dunois, the restitution of his domain, a pension, and a 
company of gendarmes; to the sire d’ Albret, various seigniories on his 
frontier. He gave back to the sire de Loheac the office of marshal with two 
hundred lances ; he made Tannegui du Chatel master of the horse ; De Beuil 
was made admiral ; the count of Saint-Pol constable. Finally he pardoned 
Antoine de Chabannes, count of Dammartin, gave back all his estates, and 
granted him a company of a hundred lances. Such were the principal 
clauses of the Treaty of Coniians, which was the most humiliating that rebel 
subjects ever extorted from a crown, and also the most degrading for the 
character of the allied princes, because they concluded a war which they 
had undertaken under the pretext of the public good, by sharing the spoils 
of the people as well as those of the king.? 


POLITICAL INTRIGUES 


Louis now commenced one of the games which must have given him as 
much enjoyment as if he had been playing a game of chess. How to move a 
castle to resist a knight, or a number of pawns to surround a bishop, how to 
keep Normandy in order by stirring up the enmity of Brittany, how to 
paralyse the motions of the young duke of Burgundy — for in 1467 
Charolais succeeded his father i — by inciting insurrections among the men 
of Liege — these were the i/roblems worked out in the solitude of his own 
thoughts ; 


[1 Enguerrand de Monstrelet? ends his famous chronicle with an account of 
the death of the duke of Burgundy. He says : ” On the 12th day of June, in 
the year 1467, the noble duke Philip of Burgundy wa.s seized with a 
grievous malady, which continued unabated until Monday, the 16th, when 
he rendered his soul to God, between nine and ten o’clock at night. When 
lie perceived, on the preceding day, that he was growing worse, he sent for 
his son, the count de Charolais, then at Ghent, who hastened to him with all 
speed ; and on his arrival, about mid-day of the Monday, at the duke’s 
palace in Bruges, he went Instantly to the chamber where the duke lay sick 
in bed, but found him speechless. He ca.st himself on his knees at the 
bedside, and, with many tears, begged his blessing, and that, it he had ever 
done anything to offend him, he would pardon him. The confessor, who 
stood at the bedside, admonished the duke, if he could not speak at least to 
show some sign of his good will. At this admonition, the good duke kindly 
opened his eyes, took his son’s hand, and squeezed it tenderly, as a sign of 
his pardon and his blessing. The count, like an affectionate child, never 
quitted the duke’s bed until he had given up the ghost. May God, out of his 
mercy, receive his soul, pardon his transgressions, and admit him into 
Paradise I “] 
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for he boasted that he formed all his plans without the aid of others. The 


marshal De Breze said, accordingly, that the horse the king rode was a 
much stronger animal than it looked, for it carried the whole council on its 


back. The results of the deliberations of this unanimous assemblage were 
soon visible in the vengeance which fell on the heads of the late 
confederacy. Charles of France, when all the others were getting lofty 
offices and rewards, had been presented with the dukedom of Normandy. 
The people of Rouen, who had at first taken part against the crown, 
received the first prince of the blood with acclamations, as a champion of 
their cause ; and the king determined to show them they had chosen the 
wrong side. He raised an army, and hurried down to Caen ; bought and 
bullied the duke of Brittany, whom he found in that town, out of his 
friendship with Charles ; and then fell upon the capital of the duchy, as if it 
had been in open rebellion. His right-hand man on this, as on similar 
occasions, was the famous Tristan I’ Hermite, the executioner. Tristan’s 
hands were soon full, for the king, with a vigorous impartiality which 
showed he was not a bigot to either side, cut off the heads of the aristocracy 
who had helped the princes, and threw hundreds of the commonalty, who 
had grumbled at his taxes, into the Seine. 


The church, which he had bought over by the sacrifice of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, and still kept in awe by threatening to restore it — as he had 
engaged to do by the treaty with the leaguers — was next to be taught that, 
however much he prized its friendship as a politician, its loftiest officers 
were the mere creatures of his breath. The system he pursued of excluding 
the higher orders from civil employments had been introduced into 
ecclesiastical affairs. Wherever the sharp eye of Louis detected a fitting 
instrument for his purpose in the person of a penniless adventurer, or 
townsman of the lowest rank, he was very soon invested with the necessary 
authority, and perverted justice in the character of president of a court, or 
vilified religion in the office of a bishop. The son of a small tradesman of 
the name of La Balue had early shown such amazing want of principle, 
combined with quickness of talent and audacious self-reliance, that he 
gained the notice of the king, then his confidence, then his friendship. The 
pope made great efforts to win over this ornament of the faith, who was 
now bishop of Evreux, and promised him the cardinal’s hat if he persuaded 
his master to enregister the suppression of the Pragmatic Sanction in the 
rolls of parliament ; and in foolish reliance on the promises of La Balue, 
sent him the blushing sign of his dignity before the service was performed. 
La Balue relaxed in his endeavours, as his wages were already received, 


and gained additional favour with the king for ceasing to trouble him on tlie 
subject. The favour continued for a long time, but at last, when Louis, in 
reliance on his powers of persuasion, and the counsels of his friends, trusted 
himself again within the power of Charles of Burgundy, and hoped to win 
him over as he had done in the former interview which destroyed the league 
of the Public Weal, the advice given by the cardinal was found to lead to 
very dangerous results./ 


THE STRUGGLE WITH CHARLES THE BOLD 


This visit of Louis to the redoubtable Charles was one of the most famous 
incidents of his reign. Louis went with meagre attendance to Peronne, and 
placed himself entirely within the power of Charles. He of course had a safe 
conduct, but considering the morals of the time, tliis by no means insured 
him a safe return. His anomalous act has been variously criticised. On its 
face it seems foolhardy ; yet rightly considered it speaks for the keen intel- 
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ligence and practical political sagacity of the king quite as much as for his 
personal courage. The truth seems to be that Louis at this time felt that he 
could not trust his officers. Dammartin, his right-hand man, was, as we have 
seen, a soldier who had been in the employ of Louis’ father, and therefore at 
that earlier period had been in antagonism with Louis himself. His exact 
attitude of mind could not be known to the king, and the loyalty of various 
other officers was more than questionable. And to win battles loyal soldiers 
are absolutely necessary. On the other hand, in the field of diplomacy the 
king, acting as his own emissary, could feel sure of his results, in proportion 
as he felt confidence in his own powers. And he had every reason to trust 
his own sagacity. He knew himself more than a match for Charles in 
matters of intrigue, and in thus putting his antagonist upon his honour, and 
appearing to trust him, he doubtless felt that he paved the way most 
advantageously for his future movements. The visit did not turn out 
triumphantly, as we shall see, but its ill success was perhaps largely due to 


an incident beyond the king’s control. We may best gain an idea of the 
incidents of this famous visit through the narrative of the celebrated 
chronicler Comines, who at this time was in the employ of Burgundy and 
who afterwards became still more famous as the minister to Louis himself. 
Comines,/ as Sismondi? says, ” considered history as a lesson in politics, 
not as a catalogue of events ; but here he confines himself chiefly to the 
narrative, letting the story point its own moral. « 


Comines describes the Visit to Peronne (H68 A.D.) 


It was agreed [says Comines] that the king should come to Peronne. Thither 
he came, without any guard, more than the passport and parole of the duke 
of Burgundy : only he desired that the duke’s archers, under the command 
of the lord des Quedes (who was then in the duke’s service), might meet 
and conduct him ; and so it was done, very few of his own train coming 
along with him. However, his majesty was attended by several persons of 
great quality and distinction, and among the rest by the duke de Bourbon, 
the cardinal his brother, and the count of Saint-Pol, constable of France, 
who had no hand in this interview, but was highly disjileased at it ; for he 
was now grown haughty, and disdained to jDay that respect to the duke 
which he had formerly done ; for which cause there was no love between 
tiiem. Besides these, there came the cardinal Balue, the governor of 
Roussillon, and several others. When the king came near, the duke went out 
(very well attended) to meet him, conducted him into the town, and lodged 
him at the receiver’s, who had a fine house not far from the castle ; for the 
lodgings in the castle were but small, and no way convenient. 


War between two great princes is easily begun, but very hard to be 
composed, by reason of the accidents and consequences which often follow 
; for many secret practices are used, and orders given out on both sides to 
make the greatest eiforts possible against the enemy, which cannot be easily 
coun-termanded as evidently appears by these two princes, whose interview 
was so suddenly determined that, neither having time to notify it to their 
ministers in remote parts, they went on performing the commands which 
their respective masters had given them before. The duke of Burgundy had 
sent for his army out of Burgundy, in which at that time there was 
abundance of the nobility ; and among the rest the count of Bresse, the 


bishop of Geneva, and the count of Romont, all three brothers of the house 
of Savoy (for between the Savoyards and Burgundians there was always a 
firm amity), and some Germans, who were borderers upon both their 
territories. And you must 
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know that the king had formerly imprisoned the count of Bresse, upon the 
account of two gentlemen whom he had put to death in Savoy, so that there 
was no right understanding between him and the king. 


In this army there were likewise one Monsieur du Lau (who had been a 
favourite of the king’s, but upon some disgust had been kept afterwards a 
prisoner by him a long time, till at length he made his escape and fled into 
Burgundy), the lord d’Urfe, since master of the horse to the king of France, 
and the lord Poncet de Riviere ; all which company arrived before Peronne 
as the king came into the town. Bresse and the last three entered the town 
with St. Andrew’s cross upon their clothes (supposing they should have 
been in time enough to have paid their respects to the duke of Burgundy, 
and to have attended him when he went out to receive the king), but they 
came a little too late ; however, they went directly to the duke’s chamber to 
pay their duty, and in the name of the rest, the count of Bresse humbly 
besought his highness that himself and his three companies might have his 
protection (notwithstanding the king was in the town), according to the 
promise he was pleased to make them in Burgundy ; and at the same time 
assured him they were at his service, when and against whomsoever he 
might command them. The duke returned them thanks, and promised them 
protection. The rest of this army, under the command of the marshal of 
Burgundy, encamped by the duke’s orders in the fields. The marshal had no 
more affection for the king than the above-mentioned gentlemen had ; for 
the king had given him the government of Epinal in Lorraine, and taken it 
from him afterwards to give it to John, duke of Calabria. The king had 
notice presently of all these persons being in the town, and of the habits in 
which they arrived, which put him into a great consternation ; so that he 


sent to the duke of Burgundy to desire he might be lodged in the castle, for 
he knew those gentlemen were his mortal enemies ; the duke was extremely 
glad to hear it, appointed him his own lodgings, and sent to him to bid him 
fear nothing. 


But the king at his coming to Peronne had quite forgot his sending of two 
ambassadors to Liege to stir them up to a rebellion against the duke, and 
they had managed the affair with such diligence that they had got together 
such a considerable number, that the Liegeois went privately to Tongres 
(where the bishop of Liege and the lord of Humbercourt were quartered 
with more than two thousand men) with a design to surprise them. The 
bishop, the lord of Humbercourt, and some of the bishop’s servants were 
taken, but the rest fled and left whatever they had behind them, as 
despairing to defend themselves. After which action the Liegeois marched 
back again to Liege, which is not far from Tongres ; and the lord of 
Humbercourt made an agreement for his ransom with one Monsieur 
William de Ville, called by the French Le Sauvage, a knight, who, 
suspecting the Liegeois would kill him in their fury, suffered the lord of 
Humbercourt to escape, but was slain himself not long after. The people 
were exceedingly overjoyed at the taking of their bishojJ. There were also 
taken with him that day several canons of the church, whom the people 
equally hated, and killed five or six of them for their first repast ; among the 
rest there was one Monsieur Robert, an intimate friend of the bishop’s, and 
a person I have often seen attending him armed at all points, for in Germany 
this is the custom of the prelates. They slew this Robert in the bishop’s 
presence, cut him into small pieces, and in sport threw them 


[1 Legeay/’ in his Uistoire de Louis XT, son siecle, ses exploits, c/c, 


defends Louis against the charge of having incited the Lifegeois to revolt, in 
opposition to most of the other French 
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at one another’s heads. Before they had marched seven or eight leagues, 
which was their full journey, they killed about sixteen canons and other 
persons, the majority of whom were the bishop’s servants ; but they 
released some of the Burgundians, for they had been privately informed that 
some overtures of peace had already been made, and they were forced to 
pretend that what they had done was only against their bishop, whom they 
brought prisoner along with them into their city. Those who fled (as I said 
before) gave the alarm to the whole country, and it was not long before the 
duke had the news of it. 


It was said by some that all of them were put to the sword ; others affirmed 
the contrary (for in things of that nature, one messenger seldom comes 
alone) ; but there were some who had seen the habits of the canons who 
were Slain, and supposing the bishop and the lord of Humbercourt had been 
of the number, they positively averred that all that had not escaped were 
killed, and that they had seen the king’s ambassadors among the Liegeois, 
and they mentioned their very names. All this being related to tlie duke, he 
gave credit to it immediately ; and falling into a violent passion against the 
king, he charged him with a design of deluding him by coming thither ; 
ordered the gates both of the town and castle to be suddenly shut up, and 
gave out, by way of pretence, that it was done for the discovery of a certain 
casket which was lost, and in which there were money and jew-els to a very 
considerable value. When the king saw himself shut up in the castle, and 
guards posted at the gates, and especially when he found himself lodged 
near a certain tower, in which a count of Vermandois had caused his 
predecessor, one of the kings of France, to be put to death,i he was in great 
apprehension. I was at that time waiting upon the duke of Burgundy in the 
quality of chamberlain, and (when I pleased) I lay in his chamber, as was 
the custom of that family. When he saw the gates were shut, he ordered the 
room to be cleared, and told us who remained that the king was come 
thither to circumvent him ; that he himself had never approved of the 
interview, but had complied purely to gratify the king ; then he gave us a 
relation of the passages at Liege, how the king had behaved himself by his 
ambassadors, and that all his forces were killed. He was much incensed, and 
threatened his majesty exceedingly ; and I am of opinion that if he had then 
had such persons about him as would have fomented his passion, and 
encouraged him to any violence upon the king’s person, he would certainly 


have done it, or at least committed him to the tower. None was present at 
the speaking of these words but myself and two grooms of his chamber, one 
of whom was called Charles de Visen, born at Dijon, a man of honour, and 
highly esteemed by his master. We did not exasperate, but soothed his 
temper as much as possibly we could. Some time after he used the same 
expressions to other people ; and the news being carried about the town, it 
came at last to the king’s ear, who was in great consternation ; and indeed 
so was everybody else, foreseeing a great deal of mischief, and reflecting 
on the variety of things which were to be managed for the reconciling of a 
difference between two such puissant princes, and the errors of which both 
of them were guilty in not giving timely notice to their ministers employed 
in their remote affairs, which must of necessity produce some extraordinary 
and surprising result. 


The king thought himself (as I said before) a prisoner in the castle of 
Peronne, as he had good reason to do ; for all tne gates were shut and 


[1 King Charles the Simple. He died in prison at P6ronne in 929. | 
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guarded by such as were deputed to that office, and continued so for two or 
three days; during which time the duke of Burgundy saw not the king, 
neither woukl he suffer but very few of his majesty’s servants to be 
admitted into the castle, and those only by the wicket ; yet none of them 
was forbidden, but of the duke’s none was permitted to speak with the king, 
or come into his chamber, at least such as had any authority with their 
master. The first day there was great murmuring and consternation all over 
the town. The second, the duke’s passion began to cool a little, and a 
council was called, which sate the greater part of that day and night too. 
The king made private applications to all such as he thought qualified to 
relieve him, making them large promises, and ordering 15,000 crowns to be 


distributed among them ; but the agent who was employed in this affair 
acquitted himself very ill, and kept a good part of the money for his own 
use, as the king was informed afterwards. The king was very fearful of 
those who had been formerly in his service, who, as I said before, were in 
the Burgundian army, and had openly declared themselves for his brother, 
the duke of Normandy. 


The duke of Burgundy’s council were strangely divided in their opinions ; 
the greatest part advised that the passport which the duke had given the king 
should be kept, provided his majesty consented to sign the peace as it was 
drawn up in writing. Some would have him prisoner as he was, without 
further ceremony. Others were for sending with all speed to the duke of 
Normandy, and forcing the king to make such a peace as should be for the 
advantage of all the princes of France. Those who proposed this advised 
that the king should be restrained, and a strong guard set upon him, because 
a great prince is never, without great caution, to be set at liberty after so 
notorious an affront. This opinion was so near prevailing, that I saw a 
person booted and ready to depart, having already several packets directed 
to the duke of Normandy in Brittany, and he waited only for the duke’s 
letters; and yet this advice was not followed. At last the king caused 
overtures to be made, and offered the duke de Bourbon, the cardinal his 
brother, the constable of France, and several others, as hostages, upon 
condition that, after the peace was concluded, he might return to 
Compiegne, and that then he would either cause the Liegeois to make 
sufficient reparation for the injury they had done, or declare war against 
them. Those whom the king had proposed for his hostages proffered 
themselves very earnestly, at least in public ; I know not whether they said 
as much in private ; I expect they did not: and, if I may speak my thoughts, 
I believe that the king would have left them there, and that he would never 
have returned. 


The third night after this had happened, the duke of Burgundy did not pull 
off his clothes, but only threw himself twice or thrice upon the bed, and 
then got up again and walked about, as his custom was when anything 
vexed him. I lay that night in his chamber, and walked several turns with 
him. The next morning he was in a greater passion than ever, threatening 
exceedingly, and ready to put some great thing in execution ; but, at last, he 


OTHER CLASSICAL FRAGMENTS 


recollected himself, and it came to this result : that if the king would swear 
to the peace, and accompany him to Liege, and assist him to revenge the 
injuries which they had done him and the bishop of Liege, his kinsman, he 
would be contented. Having resolved on this, he went immediately to the 
king’s chamber, to acquaint him with his resolutions himself. The king had 
some friend or other who had given him notice of it before, and who had 
assured him that his person would be in no manner of danger, provided he 
would consent to those points ; but that, if he refused, he would run himself 
into so great danger that nothing in the world could be greater. 
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When the duke came into his presence, his voice trembled by the violence 
of his passion, so inclinable was he to be angry again. ^ However, he made 
a low reverence with his body, but his gesture and words were sharp, 
demanding of the king if he would sign the peace as it was agreed and 
written, and swear to it when he had done. The king replied he would ; and, 
indeed, there was nothing added to what had been granted in the treaty at 
Paris, which was to the advantage of the dukes of Burgundy or Normandy, 
but very much to his own ; for it was agreed that the lord Charles of France 
should renounce the duchy of Normandy, and have Champagne and Brie, 
and some other places adjacent, as an equivalent. Then the duke asked him 
if he would go along with him to Liege, to revenge the treachery they had 
practised by his instigation, and by means of that interview. Then he put 
him in mind of the nearness of blood between the king and the bishop of 
Liege, who was of the house of Bourbon. The king answered that, when the 
peace was sworn, which he desired exceedingly, he would go with him to 
Liege, and carry with him as many or as few forces as he pleased. The duke 
was extremely pleased at his answer, and the articles being immediately 
produced and read, and the true cross which St. Charlemagne was wont to 
use, called “the cross of victory,” taken out of the king’s casket, the peace 
was sworn, to the great joy and satisfaction of all people ; and all the bells 
in the town were rung. The duke of Burgundy immediately despatched a 
courier with the news of this conclusion of peace into Brittany, and with it 


he sent a duplicate of the articles, that they might see he had not deserted 
them, nor disengaged himself from their alliance ; and, indeed, Duke 
Charles, the king’s brother, had a good bargain, in respect of what he had 
made for himself in the late treaty in Brittany, by which there was nothing 
left him but a bare pension, as you have heard before. Afterwards the king 
did me the honour to tell me that I had done him some service in that 
pacification. c 


The Storming of Liege 


The next day the two princes left together, Charles with his army, Louis 
with his modest following, increased by three hundred soldiers whom he 
had sent for from France. They arrived before Li^ge the 27th of October. 
Since Duke Charles’ last victories the city had neither ramparts nor moats ; 
nothing seemed easier than to enter ; but the besieged could not believe that 
King Louis was a sincere ally of the duke of Burgundy. They made a sortie, 
crying : ” Long live the king ! Long live France ! ” Their surprise was great 
when they saw Louis advance in person, the cross of St. Andre of Burgundy 
on his hat, and heard him exclaim : ” Long live Burgundy ! ” Among the 
French themselves who were about the king, some were shocked ; they 
could not be resigned to so little pride and to so much effrontery in the 
deceit. Louis himself paid no attention to their humour and kept repeating : 
” When pride prances in front, shame and disaster follow close at hand.” 


The surprise of the people of Liege was turned into indignation. They 
resisted more energetically and for a longer time than had been expected ; 
confident of their strength, the besiegers guarded themselves badly ; the 


[1 “As soon as the king saw the duke enter his chamber, he could not 
conceal his fear, and said to the duke, ‘ My brother, am I not safe in your 
house and in your country 1 ‘ And the duke answered, ‘ Yes, sire ; and so 
safe that if I saw an arrow coming towards you, I would put myself in front 
to shield you.’ And the king said to him, ‘ I thank you for your good will, 
and will go whither I have promised you ; but I pray you that peace may be 
from this time sworn between us.’ ” — Olivier de la Marche.*] 
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besieged increased the number of their sorties. One night Charles was 
informed that his people had just been attacked in a suburb they occupied 
and were fleeing. He mounted his horse, gave orders not to awaken the 
king, betook himself alone to the scene of combat, re-established order, and 
returned to tell Louis what had happened, the latter appearing very much 
pleased over the affair. At another time the night was dark and rainy : 
towards midnight a general attack awakened the whole Burgundian camp ; 
the duke was soon afoot ; an instant later the king arrived ; the disorder was 
gi’eat. ” The people of Liege came out on that side,” said some. ” No, it was 
by this gate,” said others ; nothing was certain, no order was given. Charles 
was impetuous and brave, but became easily alarmed. His followers were 
not a little worried not to see him put on a more cheerful countenance 
before the king. Louis on the other hand was cool and calm, firm in givA 
Feknch Cannon, Middle of Fifteenth Century 


ing his orders, and prompt to take authority wherever he might V)e. ” Take 
what people you have,” he said to the constable Saint-Pol who accompanied 
him, ” and go in this direction ; if they are to come upon us, they will pass 
on that side.” It was discovered afterwards that it had been a false alarm. 


Two days later the situation was more serious ; the inhabitants of a can-ton 
bordering the city, and called Franchemont, decided to make a desperate 
attempt and to fall unexpectedly upon the very quarter in which the two 
princes were lodged. One evening, at ten o’clock, six hundred men went out 
through one of the breaches in the wall, all of them men of stout heart and 
well armed. The duke’s house was the first to be attacked; twelve archers 
alone kept watch below and were playing at dice. Charles was in bed ; 
Comines quickly helped him on with his helmet and cuirass ; they went 
down the stairs ; the archers were with difficulty preventing an entrance 
through the door; reinforcements arrived ; the danger disappeared. The 
lodging of King Louis had also been attacked ; but at the first sound the 
Scotch archers 
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had hastened to the scene, had surrounded their master, and repulsed the 
attack, without troubling themselves to see whether their arrows killed the 
people of Liege or the Burgundians who had come to help. Almost all the 
braves of Franchemont perished in the enterprise they had undertaken. The 
duke and his chief leaders held a council the next day; the duke wanted to 
make an attack. The king was not present at this council ; when informed as 
to what had been decided uj/on in it, he was not in favour of an assault. ” 
You see,” he said, ” the courage of this people ; you know how much 
slaughter and uncertainty there is in a fight among the streets of a city ; you 
will lose in it many useful men. Wait two or three days ; the people of Liege 
will without doubt come to terms.” Almost all the Burgundian chiefs shared 
the king’s opinion. The duke became angry. ” He wants to save the people 
of Liege,” he said ; ” what peril is there in an assault ? There is no wall ; 
they cannot put one single piece of artillery into action ; I shall certainly not 
give up making an attack. If the king is afraid, let liim go to Namur.” The 
insult shocked even the Burgundians. Louis was informed of it and said 
nothing. The next day, October 30th, 1468, tlie order for the assault was 
given ; the duke marched at the head of his troops ; the king came up. ” 
Stay behind,” said Charles to him, ” do not needlessly expose yourself to 
peril ; I will have you informed when it is time.” ” My brother,” returned 
Louis, ” do you march in advance ; you are the most fortunate prince alive ; 
I follow you,” and he continued to march with him. 


The assault was useless ; discouragement had taken hold of the people of 
Liege ; the bravest of them had perished. It was a Sunday ; the people who 
were left were not expecting an attack. ” The cloth was laid in every house; 
all were preparing to sit down to dinner.” The Burgundians advanced 
through deserted streets ; Louis marched quietly, surrounded by his men 
and crying, ” Long live Burgundy ! ” The duke came back to join him and 
together they went to thank God in the cathedral of St. Lambert. It was the 
only church preserved from the fury and pillaging of the Burgundians ; at 
noon there was nothing more left to take, either in the houses or churches. 
Louis heaped Charles with congratulations and compliments. The duke was 


charmed and mollified. The next day as they were conversing together : ” 
My brother,” said the king to the duke, ” if you have any further need of my 
assistance, do not spare me ; but if you have nothing further for me to do, it 
is fitting that I return to Paris in order to proclaim in my court of parliament 
the arrangement we have agreed upon ; otherwise it runs the risk of 
becoming invalid ; you know that that is the custom of France. Next 
summer we must meet again : you will come to your duchy of Burgundy ; I 
shall go to visit you, and we will pass a month together joyously in making 
good cheer.” Charles answered nothing, sent for the treaty which they had 
concluded shortly before at Peronne, and gave the king his choice of 
confirming or abandoning it, excusing himself in veiled terms for having 
thus forced him and led him about. The king appeared to be satisfied with 
the treaty, and the 2nd of November, 1468, tlie second day after the capture 
of Liege, he left for France. The duke accompanied him half a league out 
from the city. As they were on the point of taking leave of each other, the 
king said to him : ” If perchance my brother Charles, who is in Brittany, is 
not pleased with the partition I liave made him, out of love for you, what do 
you want me to do?” “If he does not want to take it,” answered the duke, 
“do you take measures to satisfy him ; I will leave the matter to you two.” 
Louis asked for nothing more ; he returned home free and confident in his 
own powers, “after having passed the three hardest weeks of his life.”’ 
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To appreciate the import of the promises which Charles had exacted from 
the king, it must be recalled that Champagne and Brie, which Louis 
promised to transfer to his brother, were geographically so situated as to 
separate/or unite — the duchy of Burgundy and the northern possessions of 
Charles the Bold. Hence Charles’ interest in having this territory controlled 
by his friend, the king’s brother, rather than by his enemy, the king. Quite as 
obviously, Louis” interests were opposed to such an arrangement, and of 
course he had no intention of fulfilling his agreement. But he wished to 


avoid ful-lilment in the most diplomatic manner possible. This he 
accomplished by persuading liis weak-minded brother to take the territory 
of Guieune instead of that specified in the compact with Charles. Thus 
Louis’ brother was separated by all France from the duke of Burgundy 
instead of being his nearest neighbour ; and Champagne continued a barrier, 
not a bridge, between the Burgundian possessions. So in the end the 
diplomacy of Louis stood him in good stead, notwithstanding his 
momentary discomfiture. « 


Louis’ bearing was far from proud when he recrossed the frontier. He had 
received two great checks from the Burgundian power ; in 1465 a check of 
power, in 1468 a check of honour. Had it been only a question of honour 
Louis might have easily consoled himself ; but, aside from honour, his 
reputation as an able ruler came into question. It was that which made him 
ill from shame. He knew his contemporaries. The treason to and the 
sacrifice of Liege troubled him less than his blunder at Peronne. It was not 
so much indignation as mockery that he dreaded. Paris received from him 
an order to neither speak, write, paint, or sing anything of the detested name 
of ” Monseigneur de Bourgoyne,” and an order was sent out that all birds, 
mag-pies, crows, starlings, who were making the streets resound with 
allusions to the king’s discomfiture at Peronne, should be delivered to a 
commissioner of the king.i At least so runs the story. 


When Louis arrived in Paris strange discoveries awaited him. He 
intercepted letters from his favourite the cardinal. He found that his friend 
and gossip was the friend and gossip also of the duke of Burgundy, the 
adviser of all that had happened at Peronne, especially of his forced 
presence at the siege, the degrading clauses of the final treaty, and the 
general harshness of his treatment. He found at the same time that the 
cardinal was in correspondence with his brother Charles, late leader of the 
league, who was still in resistance to his authority ; and, in short, that he 
was betrayed in every point. The king was offended at the perjury of his 
subject, but the man was a thousand times more angry at the error in his 
judgment. The son of the tailor, in the red stockings, had outwitted the son 
of St. Louis with the crown on his head. La Balue, though prince of the 
church and bishop of a diocese, was imprisoned in an iron cage, about eight 
feet square, and kept like a wild beast in his den for eleven years in the 


castle of Loches. All that can be said in extenuation of this pitiless 
proceeding was that the man was the disgrace of his order and his country, 
and that the instrument of his torture (as the natural justice of mankind is so 
prone to make out in other instances) was of his own invention. 


There were some institutions, as well as individuals, which it was now 
Louis’ purpose to get within his power. Edward III of England, reposing 
upon the laurels of Crecy, had founded the order of the Garter in 1349. John 
of France, in rapid imitation, as we have already seen, founded the order of 
tlie Star. Philip of Biu-gundy had founded the order of the Golden 
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Fleece in 1429, and the principles of all these lordly confederations were 
derived from the ideas of chivalry which the romances had spread among 
the people. They were to be brotherhoods of noble knights, bound together 
by the bonds of mutual honour; they were to succour the weak, bridle the 
strong, and pay honour, as they fantastically expressed it, by purity of life 
and courage of conduct, to God and their ladies. But the Garter was a 
foreign badge ; the Golden Fleece was a symbol of his subject and liege- 
man ; the Star had fallen into disrepute from its promiscuous distribution 
among the favourites of the crown ; and Louis XI determined on instituting 
an order of chivalry himself. 


It was to be select in its membership, limited in its number, generous in its 
professions, and he fondly hoped the Garter and Fleece would soon sink 
into insignificance compared to the order of St. Michael. The first brethren 
were named from the highest families in France ; the remaining great 
feudatories, who had preserved some relics of their hereditary 
independence, were fixed upon to wear this mark of the suzerain’s 
friendship. But when they came to read the oaths of admission, they found 
that the order of St. Michael was in reality a bond of stronger obligation 
than the feudal laws had ever enjoined. It was a solemn association for the 
prevention of disobedience to the sovereign. The members were to swear 


submission in all things to the chief of the order ; they were to enter into no 
agreements with each other, or anyone else, without the king’s consent ; 
they were to submit to such punishment, in case of breach of the rules, as 
the order might appoint ; and, in short, the brotherhood of noble knights 
sank, in the degrading treatment of its founder, into a confederation of spies. 
Armed with this new weapon, the king tried its effect on the duke of 
Brittany, who was discontented with many things that had occurred. If he 
accepted, he would be bound by the statutes ; if he refused, it would be an 
insult to the dignity of the king. The duke temporised, and consulted the 
duke of Burgundy. The fiery Charles saw through the design, and swore to 
defend his neighbour in case of a quarrel with the crown. Louis, nothing 
daunted, sent the collar of the order to Burgundy himself. Burgundy refused 
it, and Louis’ object was gained. He discovered who was bold or strong 
enough to stand out against him, and the war began. Not openly — it was 
not yet time to make it a matter of national honour — but the angry subject 
and hostile king were perfectly aware of each other’s designs. 


Edward IV of England aids Charles the Bold 


Their animosity first broke out in the sides they chose in the great struggle 
then going on in England, called the Wars of the Roses. Edward of York, 
representing the direct line of Edward II, had taken arms against the feeble 
and dissolute Henry VI of the Lancastrian house. Margaret of Anjou had 
mingled in the fray, and embittered it. We know how fortune alternately 
swayed to the red and the white of the emblematic flowers. Warwick, who 
is known in English history as the ” king-maker,” had just established 
Edward IV on the throne, and then failed, when he had quarrelled with the 
monarch he had set up, in restoring Henry. While preparing an expedition 
for this purpose in France, he had fitted out privateers, who enriched 
themselves equally on the English and Flemish traders, and then found 
refuge in the French harbours. Charles of Burgundy complained ; Louis 
retorted with accusations of his having aided the new king of England in his 
attacks on the coasts of Normandy, and of having accepted the English 
order of the Garter, thousrh he had refused his own St. Michael. He 
summoned the vassal 
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to appear before his parliament in Paris, and the vassal threw the 
summoners into prison. Louis saw the game now in his hands. He had put 
his enemy legally in the wrong, and, moreover, he had all the counsellors, 
and favourites, and warriors, by whom Charles was surrounded, in his pay. 
We need not, however, waste much pity on the duke. He was nearly in the 
same situation with regard to the courtiers and officers of the king. When 
the armies lay face to face, and famine had almost placed the Burgundians 
in Louis’ hands, Charles sent a flag of truce with a statement and proofs of 
the infidelity of half the princes and feudatories who commanded the royal 
troops. Charles 


of Fiance, now duke of Guienne, was at the head of the deceivers, and was 
anxious to gain Charles’ good-will, in hopes of obtaining the hand of his 
daughter and heiress, |Mary of Burgundy. Battle, with traitors commanding 
both the armies, would have been madness, and Louis agreed to a truce. 
Bitterer thoughts than ever, about the pride and falsehood of the nobility, 
rankled in that ignoble heart. Another incident soon occurred that brought 
affairs to a crisis. One of his spies, being in the castle of the count de Foix, 
Saw amass of torn papers in a cor-ner of his room, which had previously 
been occupied by a messenger of the duke of Burgundy. The man gathered 
up the fragments, saw a name or two that excited his attention, pasted them 
all together, and was enabled to present to the king a bond of firm alliance, 
and the signatures of enemies whom he might well have trembled to see 
united against him — Edward of England, triumphant at the battle of 
Barnet, where his enemy Warwick was slain, and now firmly established on 
the English throne ; the duke of Burgundy, Nicholas of Lorraine, the duke 
of Brittany, and, above all, Charles of France, duke of Guienne. These were 
all to be on him at once, and, as one of the papers said, were to set so many 
greyhounds at his heels that he could not know where to fly for safety. 


Louis, however, was more of the fox than the hare. He doubled on his 
pursuers, and tempted the duke of Burgundy with the promise of restoring 
him some towns on the Somme, and letting him have his full revenge on his 


I 
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former favourite, the constable Saint-Pol, who had betrayed him to the king. 
Charles, on the other hand, was to let Louis do as he chose with the dukes 
of Brittany and Guienne. / The duke of Guienne, indeed, was not likely to 
be an annoyance much longer to his brother the king, for he was seized of a 
mortal malady, presumably consumption. He died May 24th, 1472, at 
Bordeaux. There was a rumour current that he had been poisoned along 
with his mistress the lady of Monsoreau, by the abbe of St. Jean d’ Angely, 
at the instance of Louis himself. The story of a peach, cut with a poisoned 
knife and shared by the lovers, became famous. There were many 
suspicious circumstances, and very likely the king may have watched the 
progress of his brother’s illness “with ill-disguised hope” as Martini 
suggests; but the fact that the duke had suspected no one during his long 
illness and had named Louis as his executor may perhaps justify us in 
giving the king the benefit of the doubt for the nonce. ” Examples of 
fratricide are all too common in this sinister century,” says Martin; but he 
adds, half doubtingly, that “the best justification of the king appears to lie in 
the long illness of his brother. A man poisoned with fruit does not survive 
eight months.” In any case, the death of the duke removed one of the most 
impoi’tant obstacles to Louis’ plans for the centralisation of power and the 
ultimate autocracy of the crown. « 


Now, then, there was to be war to the knife carried on by the crown against 
the nobility. Burgundy was bought off by promises and gifts ; England was 
soothed by concessions. But within the boundaries of France itself, no limit 
was put to the vengeance and cruelty of the king. He arrested the duke of 
Alengon in full peace, and immured him in a dungeon in Paris. He sent an 


Of the Chaldean Kings 


This is the history which Berosus has transmitted to us. He tells us that the 
first king was Alorus [or Ur, the Babylonian deity] of Babylon, a Chaldean: 
he reigned ten sars : and afterwards Alaparus, and Amelon, who came from 
Pantibiblon [Greek form of Sippara] : then Ammenon the Chaldean, in 
whose time appeared the Musarus Cannes, the Annedotus from the 
Erythrsean Sea. (But Alexander Polyhistor, anticipating the event, has said 
that he appeared in the first year ; but ApoUodorus says that it was 
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after forty sars ; Abyclenns, however, makes the second Annedotus appear 
iifter twenty-six sars.) Then succeeded Megalariis from the city of 
Pantibiblon ; and he reigned eighteen sars : and after liim Daonus, the 
shepherd from |*antibiblon, reigned ten sars; in his time (he says) appeared 
again from the Erythnean Sea a fourth Annedotus, having the same form 
with those above, the shape of a fish blended with that of a man. Then 
reigned Euedo-rachus, from Pantibiblon, for the term of eighteen sars ; in 
his days there appeared another personage from the Erythnean Sea like the 
former, having the same complicated form between a fish and a man, whose 
name was Oda-con. (All these, says Apollodorus, related particularly and 
circumstantially whatever Oannes had informed them of : concerning these, 
Abydenus has made no mention.) Then reigned Amempsinus, a Chaldean 
from Laranchse [or Larissa] ; and he, being the eighth in order, reigned ten 
sars. Then reigned Otiartes, a Chaldean, from Laranchte ; and he reigned 
eight sars. And upon the death of Otiartes, his son Xisuthrus reigned 
eighteen sars : in his time happened the great Deluge. So that the sum of all 
the kings is ten ; and the term which they collectively reigned was a 
hundred and twenty sars. [From Eusebius. | 


Of the Chaldean Kings and the Deluge 


So much concerning the wisdom of the Chaldeans. 


army into the territories of the count d’ Armagnac, and a detachment of it 
burst into his house, and murdered him in his bed. They also forced his 
wife, who was pregnant, to drink a mixture which produced immediate 
death. His brother was thrown into the Bastille, and kept in a cave below 
the level of the Seine, so that the water penetrated the floor. The wretched 
prisoner lived for eleven years in this manner, without shoes or proper 
clothing ; and when released at the end of that time, on the accession of 
Charles VIII, was found to have fallen into a state of fatuity. A short 
cessation in this career of murder and revenge was produced by a new 
combination against Louis’ life and crown. French honour and patriotism 
had now fallen so low that the princes and great vassals, in order to get 
revenge upon their oppressor, agreed to assign the crown of France to 
Edward IV of England. He was to be crowned at Rheims, and already he 
bestowed rewards upon his adherents as if he were in possession of the 
kingdom. The treaty united many contending factions, with but one object 
in common — the destruction of him whom all now knew to be their 
destroyer. 


Crold and Diplomacy make Louis the Victor 


Burgundy and Brittany and Saint-Pol forgot their animosities, and signed 
the bond. But Louis detected the plot. The old plans were tried, and 
succeeded. Promises scattered the confederates, and they became distrustful 
of each other. Edward had disembarked in France at the head of an English 
army. Louis sent for great bags of coined money from Paris, and signed 
several papers, with the names in blank, bestowing salaries and pensions for 
distribution among the English council. He disguised a com-mon lackey as 
a herald, and sent him to an interview with the invader. The lackey was as 
clever and subservient as if he had been bred an ambassador, and won over 
the luxurious king. Louis flattered his ambition and bribed 
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his avarice. He called him ” king of Eiiglaud and France, and lord of 
Ireland,” contenting himself with the title of “king of the French.” He gave 
him 60,000 crowns on condition of withdrawing his forces at once, and 
promised him 50,000 crowns a year so long as they both lived. Edward was 
so captivated by the arts and liberality of Louis that he agreed to visit him at 
Paris. But Louis repented of the invitation he had given, and put him off, for 
fear he should grow too fond of that most fascinating of towns. ” It is 
better,” he said, ” the sea should be between us ” ; and to attain this object 
no expense was spared. Gifts were heaped upon the officers, and all the 
public-houses were made free to the retiring army. The English pocketed 
the money, and marched from pothouse to pothouse-with the greatest 
satisfaction. 


At last it was reported to Louis that his invaders were safe home, and he 
resolved to make use of his victory. The fate of the constable Saint-Pol was 
sealed. Conscious of his approaching doom, he threw himself on the 
protection of his former friend, the duke of Burgundy. Charles hated him for 
his falsehood, but could not reject a suppliant. He told him to take shelter in 
St. Quentin. Louis, however, was at his heels with twenty thousand men. He 
fled, and Charles, rash in promise but infirm of purpose, forgot his chivalry, 
and surrendered him on the threat of hostilities against himself. He was 
tried for treason at Paris, and condemned to lose his head on the place de 
Greve. Thousands of tlie brave and noble have spilt their blood since that 
time in the great square which faces the H6tel-de- Ville, and allows a last 
view of the towers of Notre Dame ; but this is the first occasion in which a 
prince, a near ally of the throne, — for he had married a sister of the queen, 
— was exposed to the sword of the headsman for a crime against the crown. 
The supremacy of the king’s will was now so well established that there 
was no further use for secret assassination. A public execution struck more 
awe into the populace, and kept the nobility in more subjection, than a stab 
in the dark or a poisoned peach. Tristan I’ Hermite, almost equally with 
Louis, was from henceforward the acknowledged governor of France. But 
as long as Charles the Bold preserved his independent attitude in Burgundy, 
the discontented had always a refuge from the justice of the king. 


Last Deeds of Charles the Bold 


Fortunately at this time the overweening Burgundian became engaged in 
controversy with the strong-armed highlanders of Switzerland. They had 
offended him, by refusing compensation for some injury they had done to 
one of his adherents. To be resisted by a set of republican shepherds was too 
much for the knightly pride of the most touchy prince in Christendom. A 
great army was raised, and poured down upon the town of Granson. The 
inhabitants were put to the sword or drowned in the Lake of Neuchatel. All 
the cantons were irritated at the shameless deed, and rushed to rescue or 
revenge. Charles met them in a narrow defile at the head of his horsemen, 
who could not act on such unequal ground. The first rank fell back upon the 
second, the second carried confusion into the rear. The quick-footed Swiss 
still pressed on, and at last a complete panic seized the Burgundian host. 
Charles himself spurred out of the confusion, and galloped as far as his 
horse could go. Never had the eyes of the mountaineers rested on such 
wealth and splendour as met them in the tents of the discomfited army — 
silken curtains, golden vessels, barrels of monej’, and armour of the finest 
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polish. A jewel was taken by a soldier from the private chest of the duke, 
sold to a priest for a florin, sold by him for five shillings, and is now 
considered the greatest ornament of the French crown, and one of the 
richest stones in Europe. Louis did not know how to proceed in these 
astonishing circumstances. He had signed a treaty to maintain the peace 
towards the duke, and yet could not resist showing his approbation of the 
Swiss. With the Swiss also he had signed a treaty, by which he was bound 
to give them aid in men and money whenever they were attacked. He 
compromised the two obligations by abstaining from assaulting the 
Burgundian, and from sending assistance to the Swiss. He could not fulfil 
both stipulations, and it was more economical to execute neither. He gave 
the mountaineers, however, unmistakable evidence of his sympathy in their 
cause ; and when Charles, in the same year, came forth at the head of 
another powerful army, Louis encouraged the cantons to resist. The same 
thing as before occurred, with only the variation of place. Morat was a 


repetition of Granson. The slaughter of the defeated Burgundians was so 
great that, till the latter end of the eighteenth century, a vast monument was 
still to be seen upon the field of battle, built up of the bones of the slain, and 
called the Bone-Hill of Morat. 


The battle of Nancy followed in 1477, and raised the Swiss to the sum-mit 
of military fame, besides weakening Burgundy so as to render it forever 
powerless against France. In the midst of winter, ill-provided, and doubtful 
of the issue themselves, the hosts of Burgundy moved on, and laid siege to 
the town of Nancy. Charles was no longer the impetuous warrior he had 
been. He was broken in spirit, and at times almost mad with disappointment 
and chagrin. He had even summoned to command his army an adventurer 
from Italy, of the name of Campobasso. Campobasso was, as might be 
expected, a correspondent of Louis, and had offered to place Charles in his 
hands. 


But Louis played, of course, a double game with the deceiver and his dupe. 
To show how generous he was, he warned the duke of the insincerity of his 
general, feeling well assured that his advice would be attributed to 
dishonourable motives ; and accordingly it was thought a weak invention of 
the enemy, and Campobasso was more trusted than before. Again the Swiss 
battalions, aided by the forces of Rene of Lorraine, began to appear. In the 
midst of a great storm, and in a hard frost, Charles resolved to attack them. 
Campobasso sent over an offer of his treachery to the gallant mountaineers ; 
but they despised a traitor, and scorned the disgrace of having such an 
auxiliary. He therefore retired to the rear of the Burgundian line, to intercept 
the fugitives, and enrich himself with their ransom. There were few 
fugitives, however, to ransom ; for, as the horses slii\ped upon the icy plain, 
the victory was easier than at either Granson or Morat. The earth was 
heaped with corpses, and among them, after a long search, was found the 
body of the fiery duke, fixed in the snow, and so disfigured that he was only 
recognised by a scar on his face and the length of his nails, which he had 
allowed to grow, as a sign of mourning, ever since his calamities began. Not 
deserving of a very favourable epithet, this harsh and arrogant potentate 
closed a life of violence with a death of defeat. 


But now all men’s eyes were turned with earnest expectation to the first 
move in the great drama of intrigue and policy which his demise was 
certain to produce. His daughter had been the great card which he had held 
in his hands for many years. Lady of Hainault and Flanders, and all the Low 
Countries, she was a bait which none of the princes could resist. 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE 


MARY OF BURGUNDY 


Charles had silenced euemies and gathered friends, by a mere hint of the 
bestowal of Mary’s hand. He had played it against the name of king, and 
promised it to the son of Frederick the emperor, if that successor of the 
Roman ciesars would consent to convert his ducal coronet into a royal 
crown. The treaties and arrangements, and all the preparations for the 
betrothal and the creation, would be amusing, if they did not show how low 
morality and honour had fallen in those days. The emperor said, ” Let the 
young people marry, and I will name you king.” But the duke, who gave no 
credit, said, “Make me king, and I will give your son my daughter.” Neither 
would trust the other. The emperor hurried off by stealth from the place of 
meeting, when he found the duke had summoned an increase to his escort ; 
and Charles, vowing vengeance, and fearful of ridicule, packed up the royal 
crown he had brought with him beside the sceptre and mantle, and took his 
way to his states with no higher rank than when he came. Other 
expectations had been equally disappointed, and now, in the year 1477, 
Mary was an orphan twenty years of age, handsome and well-informed, 
with a portion in her own right which would make any man she chose a 
sovereign prince, or double the grandeur of the greatest potentate. When 
Louis heard of the father’s death, his first thought was, of course, to secure 
the daughter’s succession. He knelt to all his saints in gratitude for the 
defeat of his rival, walked on a pilgrimage of grace to a church in Anjou, 
and vowed silver banisters to the tomb of St. Martin of Tours. Having 
purified his mind by these religious exercises, he sent a peremptory demand 
for the restoration of the two Burgundies to the crown, as they lapsed for 
want of male heirs. 


Of this there could be no doubt with respect to the ducliy, which had been 
conveyed by John to Philip the Bold ; but the county of the same name was 
capable of feminine holding, and if Mary had been in a condition to assert 
her claims, might have refused obedience to the king. Mary, however, was 
lonely in the midst of all that wealth. She had no disinterested guardian to 
apply to, and made only a feeble protest when the parliament of Burgundy, 
purchased or intimidated, recognised its feudal obligation, and transferred 
its allegiance to the French crown. Holland, however, and Flanders, and 
Artois, and large territories in Germany, and the disputed cities .on the 
Somme, belonged to her still. If she had given her hand to some gallant 


soldier who would have defended her states, she might have aroused the 
chivalrous feelings of all the gentlemen in Europe on her behalf. But this 
she did not try, knowing too well, perhaps, that chivalrous feelings were 
limited to books of fiction. 


The encumbered heiress wrote in her despair to Louis himself. Louis was 
her godfather, and she had no other friend. She sent four trusty counsellors 
to lay her case before him. She begged his protection, and made a 
confidential request that he would conduct all his correspondence with her 
through no one but these trusted friends. ” You want, of course, to know 
what I intend to do,” said Louis, when he had read the letter on the day of 
audience ; and the four envoys bowed. ” I will marry my godchild Mary to 
my son, the dauphin. I will rule her states in their joint names, till she is old 
enough to do homage. I will take possession of the male fief at once, and if 
anyone opposes my decisions, I have forces enough to make my will 
obeyed.” There was no circumlocution here, and the ambassadors were 
silent with surprise. The dauphin was a sickly boy of eight years old, and 
their young mistress, as we have seen, was in the flower of her age. The 
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king, in return for the visit of the Burgundian envoys, sent an envoy of his 
own. His barber was a quick-witted, unprincipled adventurer, of the name 
of Oliver le Daim. He had come originally from Ghent, and was, of course, 
master of the Flemish tongue. This was the dignified emissary whom 
France despatched to the highest princess in Europe. He covered his 
original base- m ness with a pinchbeck title, and the barber took his 
northward way under the name of the count of Meulan. But the count of 
Meulan smelt dreadfully of the shop. He never could get the shaving -basin 
out of his countrymen’s sight ; and at his first reception he behaved so 
unlike a royal ambassador that he was hissed by the audience, not without 
allusions to the propriety of throwing him out of the window. He was 
hustled downstairs, and was glad to slip out of his house and out of the 


town in the darkness of the night, and make his way back to his employer 
without having presented his letters of recall. 


Louis was delighted, for, while these things were going on at Ghent, he had 
succeeded with the messengers of poor Mary, and did not care if they had 
hanged the barber-ambassador on a lamp-post in the street. The trusty 
counsellors, won over by his address and protestations, surrendered Artois 
to his honourable keeping ; and on their return were executed by the states 
of Flanders, in spite of the prayers and intercession of the princess. The 
accusation was not for having betrayed their mistress, but for having 
constituted themselves members of the council of Four, in whom Mary had 
told Louis she put all her confidence. She had told nobody else, and 
declared the innocence of her hapless friends. But Louis, with his usual 
generosity, had forwarded the letter in which his goddaughter made the fatal 
avowal, and the discovery was almost fatal to herself. The states were 
republican in tendency, and resolved to submit as little as possible to the 
governance of a woman. They tormented her with their advice and wearied 
Tier with their reclamations, till she fortunately escaped their further 
importunities by persuading them to consent to her marriage with 
Maximilian, the son of the emperoi-, the man to whom her father had 
resolved to give her in return for the title of king. Louis was quieted for a 
time by the fear of offending the emperor, but carried on more fiercely than 
ever his war against feudalism, as represented by the great nobility at home. 
Burgundy was gone — Artois was his own — Normandy had long been 
attached to the crown. 


The duke of Brittany, uneasy at the rapid extirpation of his brethren, 
intrigued with England ; but Louis intercepted the letters, convicted him by 
his own handwriting, and forced him to a treaty which rendered him utterly 
dependent. The duke had seen that a cloud was gathering from the increased 
religious fervour visible in the king. When a murder or a treachery was on 
hand, his activity in visiting shrines and vowing church ornaments became 
remarkable. People trembled when they saw the meanly dressed, slouch- 
gaited, sallow-faced old man travelling from altar to altar, and sticking his 
bonnet full of little images of saints, and pouring out flatteries and 
adulations to the statues of the Virgin. A tale of blood was sure to follow ; 
and in 1478 the wildest expectations of Paris were surpassed by the horror 


of one of his executions. There had been no such cold-blooded monster 
since the days of Tiberius. The duke de Nemours was representative of the 
great house of Armagnac, and was married to a princess of Anjou, first 
cousin of the king. A headstrong, discontented, and ambitious man, he had 
joined in the league of the Public Weal, and in many of the intrigues against 
the monarch since that time. Louis had taken no notice till he could secure 
his revenge. But two years before this, he had got him in his power, and 
kept 
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the unfortunate man in chains. He was now tried for treason and condemned 
and executed./ In after times it was rehited that the king liad placed the 
children of the culprit beneath the scaffold, that a father’s blood might bathe 
their innocent heads. But this is only a fable of later invention that marks 
the reaction against the memory of Louis XI. “What is more certain and 
equally odious, however,” says Michelet,” “is that one of the judges who 
were to receive the goods of the condemned, feeling insecure of the heritage 
unless he had the natural heir in his power, demanded to be given custody 
of the eldest son of Nemours. The king had the barbarity to deliver up the 
child, who promptly disappeared.” Moreover, the king suspended from 
office three counsellors who had not favoured the death penalty. J 


WAR WITH MAXIMILIAN 


Louis’ pilgrimages and prayers must have increased in frequency shortly 
after this, for a tremendous thought had come into his head, and it would 
require a vast amount of saintly aid to make it tolerable to his subjects. This 
was no less than the trial for felony and treason of the deceased duke of 
Burgundy. A court was called, the culprit was summoned, barristers were 
appointed to support the accusation ; his whole life was inquired into, his 
faults pointed out, and malicious antiquarians ascended to the actions of his 


ancestors; and the murder of the duke of Orleans, in the reign of Charles VI, 
was urged as an aggravation of his crimes. After so much eloquence and 
such convincing proofs, the verdict could not be doubtful. The duke of 
Burgundy was sure to be found guilty of the crimes laid to his charge, and 
his estates forfeited to the crown. Maximilian, the husband of Mary, took 
the alarm. He begged his father the emperor to interfere. He was afraid that 
action would follow the judgment, and tried at least to delay the sentence. 
The diet of the states of Germany was about to meet, and might take up the 
cause of their chiefs. Louis therefore allowed the trial to expire, and had 
merely the satisfaction of showing that a grand vassal was not safe from his 
insults and vengeance even after death. Yet the daughter and son-in-law of 
the insulted potentate could not be expected to remain satisfied under so 
insolent a proceeding. Maximilian collected his forces, and declared war 
against the king of France./ 


By uniting all his forces, Maximilian had assembled, at St. Omer, an army 
of about 27,400. On Sunday, the 25th of July, 1479, he reached Arques, 
waiting there three days, and on the Thursday following, the 29th of July, 
attacked and invested Therouanne. The belief in his numerical superiority, 
the 
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desire to retrieve his repulses in Burgundy, and perhaps also the absence of 
the king, whom he knew to be occupied in Dijon, decided him to take the 
initiative. Besides, he could only keep his army together for a limited 
period. This was certainly the moment to try his fortune. 


It was really not until Saturday afternoon, the 7th of August, that the 
principal action took place. Des Querdes, with six hundred picked men, 
tried to surround the Flemish on his right. The Flemish men-at-arms 
hastened to defend the spot attacked. Soon the whole of the cavalry was 
engaged, and the struggle became serious. But the Flemish, separated from 
their infantry, were forced to give in and began to flee towards Aire, 


It is said that the first king of the country was Alorus, and that he gave out a 
report that God had appointed him to be the Shepherd of the people : he 
reigned ten sars : now a Sar is esteemed to be three thousand six hundred 
years ; aner six hundred ; and a sos sixty. 


After him Alaparus reigned three sars : to him succeeded Amillarus from 
the city of Pantibiblon, who reigned thirteen sars : in his time came up from 
the sea a second Annedotus, a semi-demon very similar in his form to 
Oannes : after Amillarus reigned Ammenon twelve sars, who was of the 
city of Pantibiblon : then Megalarus of the same place reigned eighteen sars 
: then Daos, the shepherd, governed for the space of ten sars, he was of 
Pantibiblon [Sippara] ; in his time four double-shaped personages came up 
out of the sea to land, whose names were Euedocus, Eneugamus, 
Eneuboulus, and Anementus : afterwards in the time of Euedoreschus 
appeared another Anodaphus. After these reigned other kings, and, last of 
all, Sisithrus [Xisuthrus]: so that in the whole the number amounted to ten 
kings, and tlie term of their reigns to an hundred and twenty sars. (And, 
among other things not irrelative to the subject, he continues thus 
concerning the Deluge) : After Euedorechus some others reigned and then 
Sisithrus. To him the deity Cronus foretold that on the fifteenth day of the 
month Dsesius there would be a deluge of rain : and he commanded him to 
deposit all the writings whatever which were in his possession in the city of 
the Sun in Sippara. Sisithrus, when he had complied with these commands, 
sailed immediately to Armenia, and was presently inspired by God. Upon 
the third day after the cessation of the rain Sisithrus sent out birds, by way 
of experiment, that he might judge whether the flood had subsided. But the 
birds, passing over an unbounded sea, without finding any place of rest, 
returned again to Sisithrus. This he repeated with other birds. And when 
upon the third trial he succeeded, for the birds then returned with their feet 
stained with mud, the gods translated him from among men. With respect to 
the vessel, which yet remains in Armenia, it is a custom of the inhabitants 
to form bracelets and amulets of its wood. [From Eusebius. ] 
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Therouanne, and St. Omer. The French thought they had won the battle. 
Encouraged by this success Des Querdes hotly pursued the fugitives, urged 
on by the hope of capturing rich prizes. ” Philip de Raverstein,” says the 
chronicle, ” was wearing a mantle of cloth of gold, so that, mistaking him 
for Duke Maximilian himself, they pursued him to the gates of Aire, but 
paid dearly for their mistake.” 


The battle was far from being over, as Des Querdes imagined. Very few 
men-at-arms remained to support the French infantry, and Maximilian’s 
hope revived. He redoubled his efforts, aided by the Flemish soldiers and 
German crossbows. The French archers, already seeing that all exertions to 
break the enemy’s lines were fruitless, began to slacken their efforts and 
their discouragement was obvious. Just then, the lord de St. Andre arrived 
with the garrison from Therouanne. He could still, in this critical moment, 
hope for victory. But instead of making for the thick of the combat the new 
arrivals threw themselves upon the enemy’s baggage and provisions, 
counting upon a rich spoil. The lords of Romont and Nassau, seeing the 
archers busy pillaging, fell upon them. In this tumult they threw them into 
disorder. Then Maximilian, whilst his cavalry was escaping, himself caused 
confusion in the ranks of the French by pursuing them with the small 
number of knights which he could still command, and remained master of 
the battle-field. But he was thus obliged to raise the siege of Therouanne, 
and could only continue the campaign two months later. 


Louis XI was much upset when he heard of this defeat. Perhaps he regretted 
the absence of his experienced and proven chief, who had defended his 
frontier so well. Comines,c who was then returning from his mission in 
Italy, has preserved for us the portrait of the king : ” I thought the king our 
master grown older and beginning to break up. However, he conducts his 
affairs with great common sense. I was with him when he received the news 
of the battle. He was very downcast, for he is not accustomed to defeat ; it 
even seemed as if everything always happened to suit his pleasure. His 
common sense helped him in this hour of trouble. At first, he feared that his 
advantages had been lost ; but when he knew the truth, he was patient and 
decided to act so that such things should not be undertaken without his 
knowledge again.” 


As soon as Louis XI was aware of how the men-at-arms, thinking only of 
making many prisoners, had lost a battle all but won, he ordered that all the 
prisoners and spoil should be collected, sold at auction, and the money 
equally divided amongst them all. This was returning to the times of 
Achilles, to the natural equality of the Homeric ages — an equality too 
often forgotten in barbarous centuries. Forbidding prisoners to be ransomed 
on the battle-field was already a great step gained ; but again, the chiefs, 
sure under this system of having prisoners at a cheap rate after the battle, 
thought less of making any during the combat. 
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But the archduke, in his turn, had to endure some annoyances. The naval 
campaign had been disastrous for him. Through the care and persevei-ance 
of William de Casenove, known as the vice-admiral Coulon, France was in 
possession of her first real fleet. For several years past, vessels were being 
unceasingly constructed, their forms perfected, and their size and strength 
increased. From henceforth, great battles could be waged upon the sea, even 
against the strongest. Herring fishing had, for a long time, been one of the 
principal resources of wealth, and a precious means of existence to the 
northern nations. The French admiral, taking advantage of the fact that the 
fishermen of Zealand and Holland were bringing into port the fruit of their 
labours, went to meet them, attacked them boldly, and brought nearly their 
entire fleet into the Norman ports. In vain did the Dutch equip other vessels 
to serve as escorts to the fishing boats. Coulon attacked and dispersed them 
and brought back more prisoners. Thus the archduke and his followers were 
cut off at one and the same time both from the cereals of Prussia and from 
the fish they depended upon.’-” 


The defeat of Guinegate humbled the hopes of Louis. The war was no 
longer prosecuted with vigour. Even the death of Mary of Burgundy, which 
soon after took place, afforded him no opportunity of adding to his 
usurpations. A treaty, called the Treaty of Arras, was concluded between 
him and Maximilian, in December, 1482. Its stipulations were that the 


dauphin Charles should espouse Margaret of Austria, Maximilian’s 
daughter; and that France should acquire, as her dowr}-, the county of 
Artois, and that of Burgundy (or Franche-Comte), with other territories; 
those possessions reverting to Austria in case no heirs came of the marriage. 
Independently of these cessions, Louis acquired the duchy or province 
proper of Burgundy, as well as that of Picardy, as his share of the spoils of 
Charles the Bold. About the same time, on the death of the good king Rene, 
he inherited Provence and Anjou. Rene II of Lorraine made some efforts to 
establish a claim, but in vain. Good fortune never crowned political craft 
more completely than in the instance of Louis XL That monarch had now 
brought all his favourite schemes to their completion : his nobles were 
humbled ; liis great rival was destroyed.’ 


LAST YEARS AND DEATH OF LOUIS 


In 1480 Louis XI had a first attack of apoplexy at the chateau de Montils- 
les-Tours, called Le Plessis because it had a fortress with many enclosures. 
Other attacks followed this one and warned him that his end was 
approaching. He undertook in 1482 the pilgrimage of St. Claude, but the 
progress of his malady obliged him to retire to Plessis, which he never left. 
Here he lingered for eighteen months, seen by no one, having in attendance 
only a small number of officers and servants, and seeking vainly to quiet by 
religious devotions his customary restlessness. His illness, while subduing 
his physical forces, only served to increase the activity of his spirit. The 
more he felt his power waning the more he wished to make others feel it 
and he became more tyrannical in proportion to his weakness. 


Meanwhile he lived in this seclusion in perpetual suspicion of everyone — 
not only the princes of the family, but even of the most obscure members of 
the household, though they had been chosen most carefully. His castle was 
a prison, well guarded, where he was bound, following the expression of 
Comines, by strange chains and enclosures, in fear of conspirators. Jealous 
of his power up to the last hour, ” he had himself arrayed in rich vestments, 
such as had never been the custom before.” His isolation was such that he 
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rarely saw even the dauphin, who was brought up far from him, in the 
chateau d’ Amboise. Little by little his state of weakness effaced the king 
and left only the man. During this period he returned to himself, and 
perhaps to new thoughts ; for he wished the relief of his people and a peace 
of six months at least. This was, also, the time of his terrors and 
superstitions, which have been so much exaggerated, for he retained his 
clearness of mind and gave proof of it even in the last days of his life. At 
times the king awoke in him, and made those around him feel that he was 
master ; and he was more jealous than ever of his authority, suffering no 
one under any circumstances to question it. 


He overwhelmed the church with donations in order to obtain acquittal of 
his offences, just as the ancient Merovingian kings thought to expiate their 
crimes on their death-beds at a similar price. He surrounded himself with 
priests whose prayers he desired ; he brought from Calabria the famous 
Francis of Paula (Paola), founder of the order of Minims, for which order he 
had built a monastery at Plessis. His doctor, Jacques Cottier, took a 
scandalous part in these liberal actions. He seemed to ask of heaven not so 
much the salvation of the soul as the prolongation of life. Many hold that 
this long agony, these physical and moral sufferings, were an expiation. 
Comines sees in it ” a punishment which God had sent upon him in this 
world that he might suffer less in the next, and that those who succeeded 
him might have more pity on the people and punish them less than he had.” 
He died the 30th of August, 1483, in his sixty-first year. 


The opinions expressed by contemporaries on this king, whose character 
was so remarkable and strange, were various, but of uniform severity. 
Comines, whose opinion might be subject to question, as he was his 
minister, his confidant, and almost his accomplice, has praised but little his 
prodigious activity, his genius for intriguing, and his singular aptitude for 
tlie carrying on of dark schemes in all directions. John de Troyes, although 
recognising that the power of the country had been strengthened, the 
kingdom brought more into unity, and new provinces acquired, blames most 
strongly the means employed, the dilapidation of tlie finances, the ruin of 
the people, the excess of arbitrariness, and the injury to the morals of the 


public. If public opinion was mute during this reign, it does not follow that 
it was favourable to the king. Of course the evidence that has been 
preserved is too slight to be able to make a positive assertion, but the theatre 
and popular verse of the period show the fault-finding spirit that existed. 


In truth, Louis XI left the kingdom overwhelmed with burdens, the people 
unhappy, the prisons full, and discontent everywhere. He is reproached with 
always having had a large army and never having carried on a brilliant war; 
with not having respected the liberty of the church; with having ceaselessly 
violated justice; with having preferably employed corrupt agents who were 
justly detested ; with having acted without definite plans; with being 
humble in misfortune and insolent in success, commencing enterprises 
which were never finished. He, however, knew so well how to be master ; 
to bring the will of othei’s into subjection to his own ; to inspire in the 
world, and especially in those who approached him, the sentiments of 
obedience, fear, and almost admiration for his political genius ; in fact, he 
had so well filled the position of king and of prince that, even after his 
death and when a strong reaction had set in against his reign, a certain terror 
continued to be attached to his name. It would seem that no one dared 
oppose him ; Comines himself, who has drawn his portrait with such a 
master hand, has in this respect a singular discretion.* 
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Guizot, after quoting Comines c and Duclos,”’ adds : ” I am more exacting 
than Comines and Duclos; I cannot consent to apply to Louis XI the words 
“liberal,” “virtuous,” “good”; he had neither greatness of soul, uprightness 
of character, nor kindness of heart ; he was neither a great king nor a good 
king ; but I hold to the last word of Duclos, ‘ He was a king.’ ” J 


“He was a king.” That verdict, at least, no one will dispute; and for a 
concluding estimate of the character of his kingship, we perhaps cannot do 
better than to quote the judicious words of Martin : 


MAETIN’S estimate of LOUIS XI 


Utility was Louis’ sole rule ; he never comprehended what power there is in 
justice. In everything he preferred, sometimes to his own disadvantage, the 
crooked line to the straight line, stratagem to force, suavity to courage, 
although when necessary he had the stubborn courage of an indomitable 
will. He was the incarnate reaction against the Middle Ages, against its 
morals and its ideality as well as its errors, against its liberties as well as its 
anarchy. The very devoutness of Louis, the only inconsistency in a 
character which would otherwise have been incredible, had no more of the 
grand, austere fanaticism of earlier days ; it was a materialistic fetichism 
that went back beyond the Middle Ages to the time when the barbarian 
kings gave the saints of heaven half the credit for their enterprises and their 
aims. Except for this weakness Louis XI was the most illustrious disciple of 
that policy of which the contemporary Italian despots gave the example and 
the theory of which Macchiavelli was later to set forth and give his name to. 
The usurper of the duchy of Milan, the famous Francesco Sforza, had been 
Louis XI’s master and model. Italian education invaded France earlier in 
politics than in line arts. 


There was one essential distinction between Louis and his masters. He was 
like them in his means, but different in his end. These tyrants on the other 
side of the Alps had only a personal, or at best a family end, while Louis 
pursued a common end. He was the head of a real political society, the head 
of a nation. On this point, and on this alone, he had a conscience. He had a 
strong instinct for the future and wished to leave behind a work that would 
endure after him. This bad man was not a bad Frenchman. 


His reign, so troublous, so oj/pressive, so unhappy for the people, had 
accomplished wonderful things for the unity of the French nation. It gave to 
France, Picardy from the sources of the Oise to Burgundy, Provence, Anjou, 
Maine, Barrois, and Roussillon ; and at least a provisional title to Artois and 
Franche-Comte. It upheld the power of France to the Pyrenees on the west, 
to the Jura on the east, and to the maritime Alps, and it powerfully 
advanced the important work of establishing natural frontiers. It had 
subordinated the power of great and petty lords alike and had placed under 
the control of the crown a great military force. It had favoured the 


development of the middle classes and of the industrial and commercial 
forces of the country. But if the growth of national power under him was 
immense, if social progress was in certain respects incontestable, it is 
equally certain that despotism made a like progress. The instruments of 
autocracy were fortified and perfected by him, and under him the religion of 
force and of strategy, “the religion of success” as Michelet terms it, 
everywhere dethroned the religion of duty and of right ; nor is it possible to 
stifle morality everywhere in the political world without profoundly altering 
the ethics of private life. 
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The aurora of a brilliant intellectual dawn was now appearing above the 
horizon ; active minds turn eagerly towards the new light ; but France was 
not in a healthy moral condition to receive the new lessons of the 
Renaissance J 


LOUIS’ INFLUENCE ON CIVILISATION 


It must not be overlooked, however, that Louis had a powerful influence 
upon his time in other directions than that of mere statecraft. His mind was 
ever receptive to any novelty that did not contradict his authority. He 
favoured literature and science ; in particular the healing art made progress 
under the valetudinarian king. In surgery there was at least one great 
conquest ; the operation of lithotomy was performed for the first time under 
the authorisation of the king, upon a condemned criminal, who recovered 
and was granted his life. Louis also came to some extent under the 
influence of the learned Greeks, who after the overthrow of Constantinople, 
in 1453, scattered over western Europe. Several of these were received at 
the French court. The king took a certain interest also in the famous 
discussion between the nominalists and the realists which so long distracted 
the philosophical world. Acting, it is supposed, under the advice of his 
confessor, Louis in 1474 took the part of the nominalists and prohibited the 
works of Ockam, Bm-idan, and other realists ; though three years later the 


prohibition was removed. Louis showed himself equally receptive in regard 
to the new art of printing. As early as 1469 three exponents of the 
wonderful new method of book-making appeared in Paris in answer to the 
summons of William Fichet, rector of the university, and began their work 
with the royal sanction. Before the close of Louis’ reign many books had 
been printed in Paris as well as in several of the other large cities of Fi-ance. 
The chronicles of St. Denis were published in 1476, together with numerous 
other religious and classical works. A translation of the Bible appeared in 
1477. From this time books multiplied so rapidly that the contemporary 
poets assure us with hyperbolic enthusiasm that more books are produced 
from day to day than formerly could be written in an entire year.aj 


The catholicity of interest which enabled Louis thus in the midst of his 
political activities to become to so considerable an extent a patron of the 
sciences and arts, furnishes conclusive evidence of the fulness of his mental 
equipment. It remains to call attention to an even more important 
contribution made by Louis to the amenities of civilisation. This was in the 
matter of the establishment of government posts. Here he was an innovator 
not merely for France but for the modern world ; and there have been those 
enthusiasts who would claim for this feat a place among the three greatest 
achievements of the fifteenth century — the other two being the invention 
of printing and the discovery of America. Whatever may be thought of this 
estimate, there is no question that the creation of the postal service was a 
most important innovation, and it seems equally little in question that Louis 
XI was the innovator. «» 


UstaMishment of Posts in France 


Certain ancient writers have attributed Louis’ motives in creating the posts 
to his paternal solicitude. They say ” Louis XI, being anxious about the 
illness of the dauphin, from whom he was separated, established the posts 
in order to be informed at almost every moment of the hope or fear which 
his condition inspired.” This is most improbable, given Louis XI’s charac- 
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ter, but it can readily be admitted that his spirit of dissimulation might 
easily have prompted him to invent and circulate a fable of this kind, in 
order to distract attention from the end which he really had in view, flis 
restless life, his disputes with his greater vassals, particularly with the duke 
of Burgundy, his continual intrigues with the principal courts of Europe, at 
which he had secret agents, suffice to explain the interest he had in 
establishing posts, by means of which he could satisfy at once his 
suspicious mind and his ambitious schemes. In character Louis XI’s 
institution resembles the ancient posts, especially the Roman (Acursus 
publicus}. Louis’ only object was to facilitate the exercise of his royal 
power and to strengthen his authority at the time when the league of the 
Public Weal was about to be founded with the object of dismembering his 
kingdom. Therefore it was greatly to his interest to be rapidly informed of 
all the unforeseen events which might arise. Is it necessary to add that it 
never entered into the thoughts of Louis XI to institute a public service in 
his kingdom by which private individuals might profit in any way? 


The exact date when the posts began to be placed along the high-roads is 
not known. According to Nicholas de la Mare even the name of the first 
postmaster-general is not given ; but, says he, as Louis XI’s intention was to 
confide this office to a person of credit, intelligent and capable, it was 
probably given to the grand equerry of France, whose functions had much 
more in common with the new charge ; the grand equerry had, it is true, the 
king’s messengers already under his orders. The same author says, in 
another passage, that the king’s messengers became so numerous that it was 
found necessary to create a controller of king’s messengers (edict of 
October, 1479). In the absence of proofs to the contrary, we believe that it 
was Robert Paon who, in October, 1479, received the double charge of 
postmaster-general of foot runners and of controller of king’s messengers, 
and was thus invested with supreme authority over the growing institution. 


The runners or king’s messengers were, properly speaking, cabinet 
messengers, by which denomination they were afterwards known. They 
followed the court and had to be always in readiness to carry the king’s 
despatches. They already existed previous to the decree of 1464, and it is to 


be supposed that the towns or villages that they passed on their route were 
bound to provide them with relays of horses. This we undei’stand from the 
statute of St. Louis, of December 13th, 1254, which we have already 
quoted, and from a statute of Philip V, surnamed the Tall, of February 11th, 
1318, which gives the royal couriers the qualification of king’s messengers 
(chevaucheurs). The edict of 1464 officially sanctioned the existence of the 
couriers or messengers and made them into a regular and definite body. 
Their number, fixed at first at 230, had at the death of Louis XI risen to 234. 
But it is very probable that this number comprised the officers who kept 
horses for the service of the king, or maitres courenrs, that is to say king’s 
messengers who went by the name of chevaucheurs. 


The maitres coureurs were established at distances of four leagues along the 
high-roads, keeping four or five horses of light build and suited to go at a 
gallop ; they received, besides their wages, a fee for each horse which they 
supplied to people holding a passport from the king with the seal of the 
postmaster-general. They were also, as we have said, qualified as king’s 
messengers, because they were not only charged with keeping horses, but 
also with carrying letters and parcels of the king, the governors, the lord- 
lieutenants of the provinces, and other superior officers. It is not probable, 
however, that the maitres coureurs actually carried the king’s despatches 
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from post to post, as it is certain that the court despatches were conveyed by 
special messengers or coureurs de cabinet. 


Later on the king’s messengers lost the title of chevaucheurs, which placed 
them in a relatively inferior position to the coureurs de cabinet, but what 
they lost in dignity they gained in profits. At first the new institution 
profited only the king, his commissioners in the provinces, or personages 
accredited to foreign courts. Even the terms of the edict, which defined the 
attributes of the postmaster-general, have from the> outset given a political 
character to this high post. 


Of the Tower of Bahel 


They say that the first inhabitants of the earth, glorying in their own 
strength and size, and despising the gods, undertook to raise a tower whose 
top should reach the sky in the place in which Babylon now stands : but 
when it approached the heaven, the winds assisted the gods, and overthrew 
the work upon its contrivers : and its ruins are said to be at Bab3don : and 
the gods introduced a diversity of tongues among men, who till that time 
had all spoken the same language : and a war arose between Cronus and 
Titan. The place in which they built the tower is now called Babylon, on 
account of the confusion of the tongues ; for confusion is by the Hebrews 
called Babel.“ [From Eusebius. | 


Of Abraham [?] 


After the Deluge, in the tenth generation, was a certain man among the 
Chaldeans renowned for his justice and great exploits, and for his skill in 
the celestial sciences. [From Eusebius. ] 


The postal organisation created by Louis XI comprised two distinct postal 
systems — a system of relays, embracing the most important towns and 
served by the king’s messengers on horseback ; a secondai-y postal system, 
branching off at certain points from the former and including secondary 
localities. The latter system was covered by messengers “sworn and 
received in the court of parliament.” 


This organisation is justly considered as having been the starting point of 
the modern post, but the state did not as yet look upon itself as being the 
servant of the public. Private letters continued to be transported almost 
exclusively by university messengers. But these, even in the time of Louis 
XI, were in competition with the royal messengers already in existence at 
that time, as is testified by the numerous inquiries and proceedings relating 
to disputes of this nature mentioned in the voluminous collection of 
manuscripts known as the de Toisy, which is in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
These disputes were prolonged in the sequel with a vivacity which 
increased as the interests engaged became more considerable by reason of 
the incessant progress of circulation and correspondence.” 


CHAPTER XI CHARLES Vni AND LOUIS XII — THE INVASION OF 
ITALY 


[1483-1515 A.D.] 


There never was a period of history in which the efforts of individual minds 
were more important in their effects than the present. The inventions of one 
or two artisans on the banks of the Rhine presented mankind with the art of 
printing ; an idea, a theory, springing up in the manly mind of Columbus, 
led to the discovery of another hemi-sphere ; a whim conceived by Charles 
VIII, who, from hearing tales of CfEsar and Charlemagne, suddenly became 
desirous of turning conqueror, had more effect on the destinies of Europe 
than all those occult causes of human progress which the philosopher of 
history loves to fathom. — Crowe.c 


CHARLES VII (1483-1497 A.D.) 


We now enter the epoch when, according to the usual computations of 
modern writers, the Middle Ages are passing away and modern times are 
being ushered in. Just at the time when Charles VIII is preparing to 
establish a new order of things in Europe by invading Italy, Columbus is 
sailing out into the western seas to discover the New World. This is the age 
when the new forces of the Renaissance are making themselves felt in Italy, 
and, to a less extent, all over Christendom. It is the age of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici in Florence, and of Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo ; of 
Alexander VI, the Borgia, and of Savonarola ; of Ferdinand and Isabella in 
Spain ; and of Edward V and Henry VII in England. It is an age of new 
ideas, an age of discovery. The seat of the new culture is Italy; the centres 
from which the explorers start out in quest of new worlds are Spain and 
Portugal. France has little share in either of these movements ; but she 
shares with the other peoples a spirit of unrest ; and this spirit is to manifest 
itself in the attempt of Charles VIII — Charles the Little as Brant6me 6 
calls him — and his immediate successors to make the conquest of Italy. A 
fatal ambition that ! It will cost France the lives of two millions of her best 
men ; it will gain her little else than bitter experiences. But the vain 
ambition of a selfish prince never yet learned to count the cost ; and in this 
case it must be admitted that the dominant spirit of the people is in full 
accord witii tlie reckless ambition of the kings. 
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This idea of extending the domain of France was the one thought that 
dominated the life of Charles VIII, after he came to maturity. Yet the first 
years of his reign were devoted to a very different purpose. During these 
earlier years, as we shall see, the weakly youth was under the control of his 
sister Anne de Beaujeu, who had inherited many of the traits of Louis XI, 
and who carried forward the policy of that crafty monarch to its logical 
conclusion when she succeeded in bringing the last of the great feudal fiefs 
under full control of the crown, through the marriage of her brother Charles 


with Anne of Brittany. Thus the earlier years of Charles VIII must be 
regarded, thanks to the influence of his sister, as continuing and perfecting 
that policy of the unification of France which Louis XI had carried forward 
so efficiently. The events of the reign, therefore, divide themselves into two 
sharply defined periods. The first of these, during which Charles though 
nominally king is really subordinate to the influence of his sister, wiU now 
claim our attention.a 


The Rule of Anne de Beaujeu 


Charles VIII, born June 30th, 1470, had entered his fourteenth year when 
his father died, and he was consequently of age by the terms of the famous 
ordinance of Charles V : it was therefore not necessary to establish a 
regency. But the government of the realm and the direction of council had 
been given to the first occupant, as the struggle which was to begin between 
the ambitions of the rivals could not be foreseen. The king, feeble of body, 
gave no hint of precocious talents ; his minority in fact if not in law seemed 
as if it should be prolonged beyond the usual term. 


The true danger to the state lay less in public unrest, so easily appeased by 
the reforms partially foreseen and indicated by Louis XI himself, than in the 
pretensions of the princes of the blood to take again their baleful power 
which had been crushed under Louis XL The late king, in dying, had 
confided his son and his authority to his daughter Anne and his son-in- law 
Peter de Bourbon, sire de Beaujeu. His widow, Charlotte of Savoy, 
trembling still at the memory of her tyrannical spouse, made no objection to 
this exclusion. She survived Louis only a few months. Anne of France had 
laboured in advance to gain the confidence of the young king, whom she 
inspired with a timid deference, and had attached to herself the greater part 
of the councillors as well as the leaders and servitors of Louis XL Anne, 
who was then twenty-two years old, was the only one of the children of 
Louis XI who tesembled him. She had the tenacity, the dissimulation, and 
the iron will of the late king, who had once said of her with his usual caustic 
manner that she was ” the least foolish of women, since there were no wise 
women.” She proved that there was at least one, since she continued with 
admirable sagacity and energy all that was national in the plans of Louis XL 
” She would have been wortliy of the throne by her prudence and courage, 


if nature had not denied to her the sex upon which empire devolves.” This 
opinion of a contemporary is also that of posterity. Anne’s husband, a man 
of ripe age, of upright judgment, and a certain practical capacity, was but 
the first and most useful instrument of his wife. Through him she hoped to 
conciliate the other princes of the house of Bourbon, the duke de Bourbon 
and the archbishop of Lyons, brothers of the sire de Beaujeu ; the old count 
de Montpensier, their uncle; the count de Vendome and his son, their 
cousins ; and the admiral de Bourbon, their bastard brother. The natural 
rival of Anne and her husband was the other son-in-law of Louis XI, the 
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first prince of the blood, the duke Louis of Orleans, whose birth gave him 
the place of honour in the council. The name of Orleans awakened sad 
memories. But Duke Louis was hardly twenty-one years of age ; repressed 
during the whole of his first years under the iron hand of his terrible father- 
in-law, bound from his infancy to a woman worthy of esteem for her 
gentleness and kindness, but whose exterior repulsed every other sentiment, 
it was not ambition to which he devoted the first days of his liberty. He 
emancipated himself more like a schoolboy than a prince, and broke rein 
only to throw himself body and soul into a whirl of pleasure. Women, 
gambling, tournaments, horses, the pleasures of the table, left him little 
inclination for the cares of politics. He preferred courting women, breaking 
lances, jumping ditches ” fifteen feet wide,” to discussing royal edicts. 
Meanwhile he shared with the Bourbons the semblance of power, and his 
cousin, Dunois, son and heritor of the great count de Dunois, a most able 
man, and accustomed to diplomatic intrigues, spared nothing to draw him in 
the direction of duty. All who remained of the members and allies of the 
royal house had hastened to sit in council, and the first letters and edicts of 
Charles VIII are signed by several among them. 


Some acts of indispensable reparation and amends signalised the beginning 
of the new regime. All who had suffered, all who had been offended, 
oppressed, justly or unjustly, under the late king — that is to say, nearly 


everyone in tlie kingdom — urgently demanded justice. The people 
clamoured loudly for the abolition of duties, and the punishment of the ” 
wicked councillors ” of Louis XI. A host of great noblemen, the count du 
Perche, the children of the duke de Nemours, the count de Bresse, the 
brother of the last count d’ Armagnac, the prince of Orange, and very many 
others asked, some of them liberty, others restitution of property which had 
been confiscated. The duke, Ren‘ de Lorraine, came in his turn to reclaim 
the duchy of Bar, and the county of Provence as the heritage of his mother. 
Claims threatened to go very far. 


From the 22nd of September, all alienations of the royal domain, made for 
the benefit of either the church or private individuals, were revoked. The 
necessity for that measure could not be contested. The count du Perche was 
liberated from the cruel prison where he languished, and recovered the 
duchy of Alengon, confiscated but lately in spite of the just title of his 
father. The duke John de Bourbon, who had endured many affronts and 
vexations from Louis XI during the last years, was created lieutenant- 
general of the realm, and invested with the office of constable, vacant since 
the death of the count of Saint-Pol. This was the most powerful of the 
princes of the blood, by reason of the extent of his domains, but his 
infirmities and love of repose made him hardly equal to active participation 
in the government ; his sister-in-law asked of him only the support of his 
name. The count de Dunois acquired a large pension with the governorship 
of Dauphine, while the duke of Orleans became lieutenant-general of the 
Ile-de-France, Picardy, and Champagne. The prince of Orange and the 
count de Bresse were again put in possession of their lands. This was only 
justice — at least to the prince of Orange, since the Treaty of Arras had 
stipulated reciprocal amnesty for all events relating to the war of the 
Burgundian Succession. The duke Rene of Lorraine, thanks to the support 
of the duke de Bourbon and Madame de Beaujeu, who expected to make 
use of the hero of Nancy against the princes of Orleans, obtained the 
restitution of Barrois, without re-embursement of the sums for which the 
king held Bar in pledge, a company of one hundred lancers, and 3,600 
francs annually for four years, “during which time the 
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claims of the count of Provence should be investigated.” Madame Anne did 
not intend to go further than the concession of Barrois and wished only to 
gain time in regard to Provence. According to feudal law, the pretensions of 
Rene were justified : female succession was so thoroughly admitted in 
Provence that two women had successively brought this county into the two 
houses of Anjou ; but another law, more conformable to reason and the 
nature of things, tending to be substituted in place of feudal law, was that of 
French nationality recognised and accepted by Provence. 


These favours accorded to the princes were accompanied by harsh measures 
against the most odious of the ministers of the former reign. Oliver le Dain, 
count de Meulan, was sacrificed to popular vindictiveness, and Doyat to the 
resentment of the duke de Bourbon, whose follower he had been, and whom 
he had gravely offended. Oliver was condemned to death for various 
crimes, among others for having secretly killed a prisoner whose wife had 
sacrificed her honour to him as the price of her husband’s life ; the barber 
count de Meulan was hanged on the gibbet of Montfaucon, and his 
properties were given to the duke of Orleans. Doyat was beaten with rods at 
the pillory of the market-place, and lost both his ears, after having had his 
tongue pierced by a hot iron — punishment reserved for blasphemers and 
calumniators. One of his ears was cut off at Paris, the other at Montferrand, 
where he had filled the office of royal bailiff. The physician Coitier was 
relieved from the loss of his lands and castles by a ransom of 50,000 
crowns. 


Public sentiment demanded more than the punishment of a few wretches. 
The princes, divided among themselves, little known to the people, who had 
for them hardly any affection or fear, felt the impossibility of maintaining 
the despotic rule of Louis XI, and the necessity of having recourse to a 
national authority to obtain the obedience of the masses. The people would 
not have failed to resist universally the continuation of arbitrary taxation. 
This law reacted with irresistible force against the existing tyranny: a 
thousand voices repeated that ” no king nor lord had the power to levy one 
denier on his subjects and on the revenues of his domain without the 


concession and consent of the people.” Comines, the admirer of Louis XI, 
devotes a whole chapter to the discussion of this principle, which he 
declares not only equitable but essential to the prosperity of states, and 
regrets profoundly that the late king had not respected it. ” In England,” 
said he, ” the kings can undertake no great enterprise, nor levy any 
subsidies without assembling parliament, which equals the three estates, 
and which is a just and holy thing.” And he declares that “men who enjoy 
credit and authority without in the least meriting them ” are the only ones 
who fear the great assemblies, since they will through them be known for 
the little they are worth. The king’s council, on the proposition of the duke 
of Orleans, decided the convocation of the states-general at Tours, for the 
5th of January, 1484, in spite of the outcries of some persons ” of small 
importance, and little virtue, who said it was a crime of lese majeste to talk 
of assembling the estates, and would tend to diminish the authority of the 
king.” The friends of “Madame ” as Anne of France was called, and those 
of the duke of Orleans, were agreed upon that important question. Each of 
the two parties which began to outline itself in the council hoped for the 
assistance of the estates against the other. 


The record of state of 1484, drawn up by one of the most trustworthy 
members of the order of the clergy, Jean Masselin, official of the 
archbishopric of Rouen, has been preserved to us. It is the most explicit 
account we possess of the national assemblies of France, before the 
sixteenth century. 
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It is of great interest, and it preserves for us the memory of most important 
incidents. Nevertheless the states of 1484 became less remarkable for their 
actions than for their mode of action, that is, innovations practised in the 
system of election. Louis XI, in 1468, had already overturned the old form 
of the estates, but without substituting definitely a new form in the place of 
the old. The daughter of Louis XI, and the members of the council who 
nursed the project of the late king in the midst of a feudal reaction, effaced 


from the elections all trace of feudality, completing and regulating the work 
of Louis. Before Louis XI, the estates were composed only of the 
immediate feudatories of the king — prelates, barons, representatives of the 
bonnes villes, and the ecclesiastical or lay committees held by the crown. 


In the estates of 1484 the elections were made after a uniform regulation, by 
bailiwicks and sSnSchaussees, by purely administrative divisions ; the 
electors were convoked not as feudatories of the king, but as subjects of the 
realm ; and for the first time the peasants, at least the free peasants, were 
called upon to take part in operations of first degree ; they sent delegates 
from the villages to the lesser bailiwicks or provostships, where the electors 
of the third degree were chosen, who in the headquarters of the bailiwick 
elected the deputies of the third estate. The social importance of such a 
change needs no commentary. There is now a real third estate, embracing 
the whole body of the people. The peasant is no longer the chattel of the 
lord of the manor, the appendix of the fief ; he is the equal of the citizen, he 
is amember of the third estate. 


This is not all; the same spirit of unity and equality, at least relative, is 
manifested in the regulation applied to the two privileged orders. There, all 
vote directly and not by triple degree ; and not only do the lower clergy 
elect representatives, but the bishops are admitted to the estates only when 
they have the votes of the ecclesiastical order, and not by virtue of their 
episcopal title. In the nobility as well, no great baron is member of the 
estates unless elected by the noblemen. The three orders, under this regime, 
appear like three superimposed nations, in which equality-reigns. It is here 
the great difference appears between the democratic spirit of France and the 
aristocratic spirit of England. 


The only exceptions to the new rules were those provinces which were 
administered by annual provincial estates, and which continued to choose 
their deputies in their provincial estates, without resorting to popular 
assemblies of three degrees. This is true at least of Languedoc, and resulted, 
as arule, in a veritable political inferiority of those countries formerly so 
much in advance of the others, their provincial estates retaining an 
oligarchical character in presence of a transformation wholly democratic? 


The king’s minority and the factions at court seemed no unfavourable 
omens for liberty. But a scheme was artfully contrived which had the most 
direct tendency to break the force of a popular assembl}’. The deputies 
were classed in six nations, who debated in separate chambers, and 
consulted each other only upon the result of their respective deliberations. It 
was easy for the court to foment the jealousies natural to such a partition. 
Two nations, the Norman and the Burgundian, asserted that the right of 
providing for the regency devolved, in the king’s minority, upon the states- 
general ; a claim of great boldness, and certainly not much founded upon 
precedent. In virtue of this, they proposed to form a council, not only of the 
princes, but of certain deputies to be elected by the six nations who 
composed the states. But the other four, those of Paris, Aquitaine, 
Languedoc, and Languedoil (which last comprised the central provinces), 
rejected this plan, 
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from which the two former ultimately desisted, and the choice of 
councillors was left to the princes. 


A firmer and more unanimous spirit was displayed upon the subject of 
public reformation. The tyranny of Louis XI had been so unbounded that all 
ranks agreed in calling for redress, and the new governors were desirous at 
least, by punishing his favourites, to show their inclination towards a 
change of system. They were very far, however, from approving the 
propositions of the states-general. These went to points which no court can 
bear to feel touched, though there is seldom any other mode of redressing 
public abuses — the profuse expense of the royal household, the number of 
pensions and improvident grants, the excessive establishment of troops. The 
States explicitly demanded that the taille and all other arbitrary imposts 
should be abolished ; and that from thenceforward, ” according to the 
natural liberty of France,” no tax should be levied in the kingdom without 
the consent of the states. It was with great difficulty, and through the skilful 
management of the court, that they consented to the collection of the taxes 


payable in the time of Charles VII, with the addition of one-fourth, as a gift 
to the king upon his accession. This subsidy they declare to be granted ” by 
way of gift and concession, and not otherwise, and so as no one should 
from thenceforward call it a tax, but a gift and concession.” And this was 
only to be in force for two years, after which they stipulated that another 
meeting should be convoked. But it was little likely that the government 
would encounter such a risk ; and the princes, whose factious views the 
states had by no means seconded, felt no temptation to urge again their 
convocation. No assembly in the annals of France seems, notwithstanding 
some party selfishness arising out of the division into nations, to have 
conducted itself with so much public spirit and moderation ; nor had that 
country perhaps ever so fair a prospect of establishing a legitimate 
constitution, j 


The most serious question which the estates had to determine was that of 
regulating the composition of the council and deciding to whom the care 
and education of the king should be confided. The deputies would have 
liked to conciliate the princes without clashing with them. However, in the 
course of examining the various projects submitted to them, they were led 
to inquire if the states-general were invested with the constituent power. 
The opinion that this was so was shared by the most eminent members of 
the assembly, especially by those belonging to the order of the clergy, and 
had for interpreter an eloquent deputy of the Burgundian nobility, the sire 
de la Roche. He demonstrated that no absolute, fundamental rule for the 
administration of the kingdom during the minority or childhood of the king 
existed in France ; that neither was the right of the princes in such 
circumstances in any way definite or precise. In consequence he maintained 
that it was for the nation, that is for the estates, to constitute the government 
in moments of crisis. He presented a theoretical and philosophic analysis of 
the principle of the sovereignty such as might be laid down in the schools ; 
then he passed in review the history of preceding assemblies and showed 
that several of them, called together under excep-tional circumstances, had 
exercised a genuine constituent power. 


In spite of the weight of this justly celebrated speech, the estates shrank 
from the danger of entering into a struggle with the council and the princes. 
They preferred to attempt an amiable conciliation of the different claims. It 


Of Nahonassar 


From the reign of Nabonassar only are the Chaldeans (from whom the 
Greek mathematicians copy) accurately acquainted with the heavenly 
motions: for Nabonassar collected all the mementos of the kings prior to 
himself, and destroyed them, that the enumeration of the Chaldean kings 
might commence with him. [From Syncellus. ] 


Of the Destruction of the Jewish Temple 


He (Nabopolassar) sent his son Nebuchadrezzar with a great army agamst 
Egypt, and against Judea, upon his being informed that they had revolted 
from him ; and by that means he subdued them all, and set fire to the temple 
that was at Jerusalem ; and removed our people entirely out of their own 
country, and transferred them to Babylon, and our city remained in a state 
of desolation during the interval of seventy years, until the days of Cyrus, 
king of Persia. (He then says, that) this Babylonian king conquered P/gypt, 
and Syria, and Phoenicia, and Arabia, and exceeded in his exploits all that 
had reigned before him in Babylon and Chaldea. [From Josephus. | 


was not easy to come to an understanding even on this basis ; for each day 
brought new difficulties. “It was,” says Masselin, “the seven-headed 
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hydra. Cut one and two grow in its place.” Finally it was agreed that the 
duke of Orleans should have the first place at the council and the presidency 
in the young king’s absence ; the duke de Bourbon and the sire de Beaujeu 
the second and third places ; that the other princes of the blood should have 
the right to take their seats there after them ; that all the existing councillors 
should be retained and that twelve new councillors, taken from the six 
bureaux of the estates, should be added to them. ^ 


The Struggle with the Duke of Orleans 


The discontent of the duke of Orleans was not appeased by the decision of 
the states. He was a handsome, frank, amiable man, not naturally inclined to 
be turbulent ; but as first prince of the blood, and heir presumptive to the 
throne, it was derogatory to his pride and spirit to remain tranquil, while 
deprived of all influence by a woman. Dunois, son of the famous bastard of 
Orleans, was his chief friend and councillor — a man as fond of intrigue, 
apparently, as his stout sire had been of battle. The dukes of Lorraine and 
Bourbon seemed at first inclined to join him, but both were won over by the 
lady Anne ; Bourbon, the elder brother of the lord of Beaujeu, being made 
constable. Orleans tried every expedient to shake the authority of the king’s 
sister. He sought to make himself popular in the capital, and to bring its 
citizens to declare in his favour. He tried the parliament also ; but its 
president. La Vaquerie, replied that it was not their interest or duty to 
interfere in a private struggle for power. Orleans was soon after closely 
pressed by La Tremouille at the head of a superior army, and obliged to 
make submission ; Dunois being banished to Asti, a town in Italy which the 
duke of Orleans inherited from his grandmother, Valentine of Milan. 


Such a forced submission could not conduce to a lasting peace. Dunois soon 
afterwards returned from exile. There was a plot for carrying off the king, 
which failed, and the duke of Orleans was obliged to take refuge in 
Brittany. The gay and fascinating manners of the French prince entirely 
won the good will of Francis, the reigning duke. He was without male heirs 
; and his daughter, as inheritor of tlie duchy, was a rich prize for an 
ambitious prince. It is said that the duke of Orleans became a suitor for the 
hand of Anne, and that Duke Francis favoured his pretensions.’ But the 
native nobles of the province were jealous of the duke of Orleans and of his 
influence with their prince. They leagued with the lady of Beaujeu against 
both ; and a French army, supported by a great body of Bretons, soon after 
besieged the dukes of Brittany and Orleans in Nantes. There were two other 
pretenders to the hand of the heiress of Brittany : the sire d’Albret, a rich 
lord of Gascony, into whose family the crown of Navarre had passed from 
that of Fox. The duke of Orleans, in prosecuting his own suit, affected to 
support this competitor. The other was Maximilian, king of the Romans. A 
timely succour sent by this prince obliged the French to raise the siege of 
Nantes; and the lady of Beaujeu betraying a disposition to conquer the 
duchy, and to garrison and appropriate its towns, the Bretons became 
suspicious, abandoned her, and resumed their allegiance to the duke. The 
war nevertheless continued. The troops on both sides met at St. Aubin, and 
a battle ensued. The French were commanded by La Tremouille ; the prince 
of Orange and duke of Orleans led on the Bretons. The French 


[‘ The exact attitude of the duke of Orleans, at this early period, toward his 
future wife is not clearly established. Further reference to the subject is 
made later in the present chapter. ] 
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gendarmerie, having routed the cavalry opposed to them, took the Bretons 
in dank and rear, and routed them. The duke of Orleans and the prince of 
Orange were both taken prisoners. They were startled to perceive a 
confessor enter their tent in the evening. La Tremouille, who saw and 


enjoyed their consternation, reassured them by observing that it was only 
for the inferior rebels to clear their consciences and prepare for death. 


An accommodation followed this defeat. The duke of Brittany made 
submissions, and survived but a short time. He was the last duke of the 
province, which now descended to his daughter Anne. There was another 
sister, who, as she died soon after, need not be more than mentioned. Affairs 
were now as unsettled as ever. The count d’ Albret, seconded by a strong 
party of Bretons, who above all things aimed at the independence of 


The addr 


of this 


their duchy, pushed his suit with the young heiress, aged noble could not be 
agreeable to a princess of fourteen. The duke of Orleans, the object of her 
predilection, was in prison. The armies of France were invading the duchy, 
and it behoved her to espouse a prince capable of defending her dominions. 
The resolution was taken that she should be married to Maximilian, king of 
the Romans, and the ceremony was accordingly performed by proxy; the 
archduke’s ambassadoi-, to conclude it, putting a naked leg into the couch 
of the young duchess. Hitherto the aim of king Charles and his regent sister 
had been to conquer the duchy by force of arms, laying claim to it as a male 
fief. Charles had been long betrothed to Margaret of Austria, Maximilian’s 
daughter, who was then receiving her education in the French court, and 
awaiting the age of nubility. The stubbornness of the Bretons, however, 
made the lady of Beaujeu despair of 


her project. The ever-ready Dunois, in order to make his own peace and 
procure the liberty of the duke of Orleans, proposed that Charles should 
espouse the young duchess himself, and thus unite Brittany to the kingdom. 
Cliarles and his sister instantly entered into this scheme. The king, with a 


kingly generosity, began by setting the duke of Orleans, his secret rival, at 
liberty. This the monarch did without consulting his sister; nor was his 
generosity abused, for the duke remained ever after faithful to him, and 
even seconded his purpose of espousing Anne. Dunois, on his side, 
laboured to render the duchess less hostile to France. Anne still held with 
all the faithfulness of a wife to Maximilian, to whom she was nominally 
betrothed. An ostensible act of compulsion was deemed requisite to 
overcome her reluctance. A royal army besieged her in Rennes. One of the 
conditions of the capitulation was that she should espouse the king of 
France.” 


The marriage festivities which united Brittany to France took place at 
Langeais-Touraine. The pope declared the former marriage of Anne and 
Maximilian null and void, and the new queen was conducted to Paris to be 


Charles VIII 


(From an old French engraving) 
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crowned. All these negotiations took place in the greatest secrecy, as it was 
desired to conceal them from the envoy of Maximilian. The king of the 
Romans was doubly insulted. Charles VIII took from him a princess whom 
he had already married by proxy, and sent back to him his daughter 
Margaret, educated in Paris, since the Treaty of Arras, and destined to the 
throne of France. When the time came to declare the marriage, it was shown 
that (Maximilian had been the first to violate the Treaty of Arras, that he 
had never ceased to make war against France for fourteen years, and that he 
had not respected the conventions of Frankfort or Plessis-les- Tours. 


The contract was made with much artfulness. Charles VIII and Anne gave 
up all their rights, their reciprocal pretensions which it was useless to 
pronounce upon. It was stipulated that these rights should be combined in 
the persons of the children born of this marriage ; that if there were none, 
and the king should die, the duchess could not contract a second marriage 
except with his successor or the heir presumptive to the crown, on pain of 
losing the duchy. 


The province demanded the maintenance of its privileges, which were 
confirmed (declaration of July 7th, 1492). It preserved its particular estates, 
its supreme court of justice, which sixty years later became the parliament 
of Rennes, and its independent administration. It was assimilated in every 
respect with Dauphine, Languedoc, Provence, and Burgundy, but it ceased 
to be a sovereign state, to become like those countries one of the members 
of the body of the monarchy. It is annoying that we cannot to-day follow, 
step by step, the artful conduct of the duchess of Bourbon. However that 
may be, she had at that time achieved her ends, and scored a complete 
triumph. Brittany was joined permanently to France ; the jjrinces were 
reconciled, in a definite manner this time. Finally Charles VIII arrived at 
man’s estate, and having nothing to fear of internal conspiracies, could defy 
those of foreign countries. 


Meanwhile the coalition, which had shown too little activity to hinder the 
reunion with Brittany, was too strongly opposed to it to accept it Avithout 
protest. A war might be expected, or at least great diplomatic difficulties. 
Henry VII, Maximilian, and Ferdinand the Catholic protested in common 
against an act which the latter called an unheard-of and execrable fraud. 
They agreed to attack France on her different frontiers. But the king of 
England was in a measure the only one to act. Ferdinand, for the last twelve 
years, was directing all his forces against Granada, and in spite of the 
triumph of his officers, who raised the Christian flag there in February, 
1492, he could undertake nothing against France, unless it was to continue 
the hostilities on the frontier of Roussillon, which had never been 
interrupted. Maximilian, obliged to submit to Hungary, and to make war 
against the Turks, could the less wage war on the frontier of Artois, as he 
continued to be hampered by the ill will of the Flemish towns. Henry VII, 
on the contrary, had full liberty of action, and, what made him more 


dangerous, he never acted on calculation or on personal resentment. It was 
the national sentiment of England which protested against the 
aggrandisement of France. The English rightly regarded the union of 
Brittany with the rest of the monarchy as a fatal blow to their hopes of some 
day regaining Normandy and Guienne. Henry VII therefore declared war 
against Charles VIII ; however, in yielding to the enthusiasm of his 
subjects, he took very little part in it ; for, if the historian of his reign, the 
chancellor Bacon, is to be believed, he proposed alone to obtain the 
subsidies 
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from parliament bj flattering national vanity, and to sell to France as dearly 
as possible his recognition of the acquisition of Brittany. 


Charles VIII had to oppose the English regular army, already increased, 
whose augmentation had brought taxes up to the figure of 2,300,000 livres. 
He collected all his supporters and obliged the principal towns of the realm 
to furnish him with men-at-arms. He called to his court also Perkin War- 
beck, whom the Yorkists of England represented as a pretended son of 
Edward IV and a rival of Henry VII. 


The latter passed the Channel, but not before October, after long delays, and 
besieged Boulogne, which would have strengthened the position on the 
continent which Calais already assured him. Arriving under the walls of the 
fortress, he found there much stronger resistance than he had expected ; he 
received no aid from the Netherlands, and he heard that the Spaniards had 
begun separate negotiations with Charles VIII. These reasons decided him 
to sign a treaty at Etaples in the month of November. He contented himself 
with the payment of large sums by France as indemnity for the English 
troops which had served in Brittany, or as amends for the rupture of the 
Treaty of Picquigny and interruption of the payment of subsidies promised 
to Edward IV by Louis XI. 


Charles VIII had undertaken separate negotiations with Ferdinand the 
Catholic. Roussillon and Cerdagne were objects of litigation between the 
crowns of Aragon and France, which had already lasted more than thirty 
years. Charles VIII finished by purely and simply restoring those two 
provinces, without even exacting reimbursement of the sums lent by Louis 
XL The treaty was signed at Barcelona in January, 1493. France felt a 
certain astonishment at this abandonment of pretensions, on the subject of 
which all former offers of compromise had been refused. But 
notwithstanding that the question of law was not a simple one, and that the 
different acts of Louis XI had greatly complicated it, Charles VIII 
considered that, in buying the friendship of Spain at such a price, he would 
attain the dissolution of the coalition, assure to himself the possession of 
Brittany, and finally open an unobstructed road into Italy. He then made 
preparations to force the realm of Naples to respect the rights inherited by 
Louis XI through the princes of the house of Anjou. The king of Spain 
promised at Barcelona not to hinder his march to Italy in any way, and to 
furnish no aid to Ferdinand of Naples, who was of a bastard branch of 
Aragon, and even to aid the pretensions of France at the court of Rome, 
sovereign of the Two Sicilies. 


There remained still Maximilian and his son, the archduke Philip, then 
fourteen years of age. Although these princes were for the time not 
redoubtable, a treaty with them presented more difficulties, as they had 
been more personally oifended, and in sending back the princess Margaret it 
was not possible to preserve her dowry, stipulated in the Treaty of Arras, 
that is to say of Artois and Franche-Comt6. Already disturbances had 
broken out in the two provinces. Arras, which remembered the cruelties/of 
Louis XI, had driven out her French garrison the day after the Treaty of 
Etaples. Franche-Comte became insurgent in its turn. Charles VIII by a last 
treaty signed May 23rd, 1-493, at Senlis, restored the counties of Burgundy, 
Artois, Cliaro-lais, and Noyon. He contented himself by sequestrating the 
fortresses of Hesdin, Aire, and B^thune, until the day when Philip, having 
reached his majority, paid him homage ; and to stipulate the restitution of 
Tournay, Mortagne, and St. Amand, towns of the ancient domain of the 
crown. Maximilian finished by accepting these conditions, which after all 
he was not 
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in a position to refuse ; for although his ambition was cosmopolitan, the 
extensiveness of his dominions and the multiplicity of interests which 
called him every year to a new point of Europe never permitted iiim to 
pursue to the end any enterprise of long duration. His thoughts were now 
turning towards the imperial throne, which the death of his father Frederick 
IIT allowed him to mount a few months later. The French government 
wished that, following usage, the Peace of Senlis should be guaranteed by 
the principal towns of Flanders, Hainault, and Artois, such as Ypres, Namur, 
Arras, and Valenciennes. 


Historians have, often reproached Charles VIH with having signed 
oppressive treaties at Etaples, Barcelona, and Senlis, and above all to have 
partly restored by the last the power of the house of Burgundy, which had 
been previously weakened by the Treaty of Arras. Here was in effect a sad 
offset to the acquisition of Brittany ; but the choice had to be made between 
Anne and Margaret, between Brittany and Franche-Comt". If Charles VIII 
made a blunder it was at least more excusable than that of Louis XI, who 
had never been placed in the same position. 


Charles VIII has also been reproached with having sacrificed the frontier 
and French-speaking provinces in seeking aggrandisement and conquests in 
a country so far removed as Italy. The conquests in Italy were bound to be 
ephemeral. It had been necessary in the peninsula to battle for half a century 
without retaining in the end a single inch of ground. 


Much more would have been attained by extending the northern frontier, 
which was too near Paris, and by attaching again to France the provinces 
which gravitated around her. But it was forgotten that Charles VIII, in 
sending back Margaret, had no claim worth considering on Franche-Comte 
or the Netherlands ; that he had consequently on this side no motive for war, 
and that he could not undertake such a war without running foul of the 
empire and of allied Europe. 


Italy offered no such dangers. If prudence had, until now, hindered him 
from interfering in her revolutions, Charles VIII, having no longer any 
interior questions to regulate, was in a much better position than his father 
or grandfather had ever been. It is thus the treaties of 1492 and 1493 should 
be understood. In France they were judged rather unfavourably, which was 
natural, since they stipulated concessions and restitutions ; but they were 
not as has been said the result of the heedless enthusiasm of a young king, 
sacrificing the manifest interests of his realm to the passion for foreign 
conquest. *: 


Charles VIII in Italy 


As already suggested, the acquisition of Brittany marks the conclusion of 
the first period of the reign of Charles VIII. The king was now of an age to 
shake off the leading-strings of his sister. He was old enough to have a 
policy of his own, and he was soon to show that he had one. It was a policy 
dominated by a single thought — the conquest of Italy. In putting that 
sinister policy into effect, Charles VIII inaugurated a new era in French 
history ; a new era, indeed, in the history of all Europe. France was now the 
most closely unified kingdom in all Europe; it aspired to become an empire. 


The idea of the invasion of Italy was no doubt suggested by the fact that 
certain claims upon the kingdom of Naples had been bequeathed to Louis 
XI by Charles II of Anjou. Solicited by disaffected Neapolitans and by 
Lodovico 
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Sforza, duke of Milan, Charles VIII now determined to go to Italy and make 
good his hereditary claims. ^ a 


The thought of an expedition to Italy was most seductive to a prince as 
young as Charles VIII, nourished on traditions of chivalry, in which the 
study of antiquity was mingled with souvenirs of Csesar and Alexander. It 


was equally seductive to the nobility, the army, and the whole country, as 
flattering to the national vanity. Since the Crusades no great foreign 
enterprises had been undertaken by the kings in the name of the nation. The 
campaigns of Du Guesclin in Spain, of John the Fearless at Nicopolis, of 
the princes of Anjou at Naples, had been only private expeditions and had 
not involved France. The war in Italy reopened the era of great conquests. 


In addition, this was an important epoch in French history as well as in that 
of all Europe. The old political system was upset. The empire was nothing 
more than a name at the head of what was still called Christianity. France 
seeking aggrandisement, the result was the prevalence of an idea of a 
necessary equilibrium among the great powers. This idea was not entirely 
new. The growth of France under Louis XI, the marriage of Maximilian of 
Austria to Mary of Burgundy, had already conduced to its formation. The 
powers observed how the role of diplomacy gradually grew, and conquests 
formed their necessary counterpoise in coalitions. 


Without going back to reminiscences of the brother of St. Louis, and the 
protectorate assumed by France over the Guelfs of Italy two centuries 
before, it may be well to recall the expeditions, undertaken by the princes of 
the younger branch of Anjou, to seize the crown of Naples. Louis II, Rene, 


1 The following table will make clear the bearings of the Naples : Full face 
type denotes reigning kings of France ai kings of Naples. 


French claim to the kingdom of id Naples. Italics denote titular 


Louis Vni, 1223-1226 


Charles of Valois 


Of Nebuchadrezzar 


When Nabopolassar, his (Nebuchadrezzar’s) father, heard that the governor, 
whom he had set over Egypt and the provinces of Coele-Syria and 
Phoenicia, had revolted, he was determined to punish his delinquencies, and 
for that purpose entrusted part of his army to his son Nebuchadrezzar, who 
was then of mature age, and sent him forth against the rebel : and 
Nebuchadrezzar engaged and overcame him, and reduced the country again 
under his dominion. And it came to pass that his father, Nabopolassar, was 
seized with a disorder which proved fatal, and he died in the city of 
Babylon, after he had reigned nine and twenty years. 


Nebuchadrezzar, as soon as he had received intelligence of his father’s 
death, set in order the affairs of Egypt and the other countries, and com- 


\} Babylon is actually the Greek form of the Assyrian Bab-ilu, ” Gate of 
God.” The somewhat similar Hebrew word meaning ” confusion” is Bilbool 
(from balbel). Hence the legend. ] 
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luitted to some of his faithful officers the captives he had taken from the 
Jews, and PlHEnicians, and Syrians, and the nations belonging to Egypt, 
tliat they might conduct them with that part of the forces which had heavy 
armour, tou-etlier with tiie rest of his baggage, to Babylonia: in the 
meantime with a few attendants he hastily crossed the desert to Babylon. 
When he arrived there he found that his affairs had been faitlifully 
conducted by the Chaldeans, and that the principal person among them had 
preserved the kingdom for him : and he accordingly obtained possession of 
all his father’s dominions. And he distributed the captives in colonies in the 
most proper places in Babylonia : and adorned the temple of Belus, and the 
other temples, in a sumptuous and pious manner, out of the spoils which he 
had taken in this war. He also rebuilt tlie old city, and added another to it on 
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John of Calabria, had, one after the other, claimed a succession regarded in 
France as a legitimate inheritance. Rene of Lorraine would again have 
followed that example in 1486, if the news that the great Angevin barons 
were treating with the house of Aragon had not stopped him, almost at the 
moment of departure. Men’s minds were occupied with what Comines 
called ” the smoke and glories of Italy.” Louis XI had exercised some sort 
of a protectorate over the different states of the peninsula, governing Savoy 
and Montferrat by French princes ; all-powerful at Milan ; refusing the 
sovereignty of Genoa, which was offered to him ; intervening as mediator 
in the dispute between Rome and Tuscany. Pius II has already stated that 
the greater part of the princes and people of Italy were more French than the 
French themselves, Grallis Galliores. 


The Orient was also thought of. The prediction of a crusade renewed by 
Pius II and Sixtus IV, after the entrance of Muhammed II into 


Constantinople, the terror with which the Turks inspired Europe, the growth 
of their conquests which had not slackened, the recent heroic defence of the 
walls of Rhodes by Pierre d’ Aubusson, grand-master of the knights of St. 
John, carried back public thoughts to memories whose vividness time could 
not alter. Although times had changed, the brilliancy and glory of the 
Crusades had not been forgotten. It was indeed all that tradition had kept up 
after two centuries, \loreover the military strength was much greater, and 
inspired another confidence than that of former times. If the route of 
Cliarles of Anjou were followed, the Ottoman empire could not be attacked 
before being sure of a base of operations at Naples, and it was hoped that 
the Greek Christians would rise at sight of the banners of the new crusaders. 


In reality the oriental question had been asked ; Europe was interested in 
solving it. Preparations were being made for the expedition into Italy. Each 
time that great events take place, public opinion is excited and the dominant 
ideas of the times reveal themselves in one way or another. It was now the 
first period of the Renaissance, in which the savants caused a perpetual 
confusion of antiquity and modern society. 


Ancient memories had therefore a peculiar influence. GuiUaume de 
Villeneuve, officer and historian of Charles VIII, Jean Bouchet, author of 
The Life of De la Tremouille, Comines himself, in the latter part of his 
memoirs — all abused ancient history, from which they borrowed a long list 
of comparisons ; they even took occasion to compare the crossing of the 
Alps by the king to the similar feats of Hannibal and Caesar. 


Italy has always exercised a great and natural fascination, due to the beauty 
of the land and its cities, the splendour of its civilisation. The presence of so 
man}’ monuments of antiquity, the study and appreciation of which had 
begunHiad so much attraction for the French nobility, whom the Italians 
haughtily regarded as ‘m barbarians,” but who were far from meriting this 
title. The French had indeed an exaggerated idea of a country less known 
than we should be inclined to suppose, since nations were far from having 
the same intercourse that they have at the present day. 


Charles VIII was, according to the Italians, who have portraits of him, 
small, of insignificant appearance, and expressed himself with difficulty. 
The desire for pleasure seemed to dominate him, and he is reproached with 


caring only for the chase, for dogs, falcons, and horses. The Tuscan and 
Venetian envoys at his court refused for a long time to believe that he could 
ever become a conqueror. They recognised, however, that he showed a 
certain natural ardour, when he assisted regularly at the reunions of his 
council, and reserved the decisions to himseK. 
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Nearly two years were consecrated to the necessary preparations. The 
enterprise, without being oiiicially announced, was no secret to anyone. The 
Italian states were engrossed in it, and, with the exception of Milan, sent 
embassy after embassy to the court of France, to spy upon its actions, divine 
its intentions, and avert a project which menaced them all. The en-voys, 
Florentines and others, whose correspondence has come down to us, 
showed infinite ability and genius in a series of delicate and difficult 
negotiations. But nothing proves more clearly the weakness of the 
government they were trying to serve than their tendency to intrigue, their 
perplexity, their suspicion, combined with self-deception and the duplicity 
of some of them. 


Charles VIII, on his side also, sent envoys beyond the Alps. He wished to 
isolate the king of Naples, to entangle the diiferent states in an offensive 
alliance against him, or at least obtain their neutrality, but a neutrality 
favourable to free passage over their lands. Above all he scrutinised closely 
the court of Rome. As he had had his rights to southern Italy examined by 
the parliament and the jjarliament had declared them valid, he demanded a 
similar declaration from the pope, sovereign of the crown of Naples. 
Alexander VI could not be relied upon very strongly — a Spaniard by birth 
whose election had been opposed by the French ; but it was hoped to 
frighten him by threatening to uphold his personal enemies, who were 
many, and by demanding a general reform in the church, a reform equally 
desired by France and demanded by Maximilian and Ferdinand the 
Catholic. 


Much as it was hoped also to find allies and resources in Italy, nothing was 
neglected for raising a large army, well equipped, and which should be 
sufficient in itself. Men-at-arms were not wanting. The difficulty was in 
organising them — the artillery, the wagons, and the ships necessary. 
Money was also needed, and to raise it every means in usage in such a case 
was employed. The pensions paid to the king were reduced for half a year ; 
the treasurers were made to give advances ; different loans were obtained, 
and an assessment was made on the banks of Milan and Genoa, and on 
Italian merchants ; finally a particular tax was made on the clergy, under the 
form of a forced loan, as well as on tlie states of Languedoc, and several 
cities of the realm. All these negotiations required time, and were not 
concluded without difficulty. Paris and the other cities presented 
remonstrances, from which the Italian ambassadors concluded that the war 
was not popular and would not materialise. 


The pecuniary difficulties, the inevitable length of the preparations, the 
boldness of the enterprise, the uncertainty of the political situation in 
Europe gave rise to a natural opposition. Several of the former councillors 
of Louis XI, such as M. d’Argenton (Comines), and the sire de Graville, 
grand admiral, expressed their doubts and fears. The duke de Bourbon saw 
with regret the abandonment of the prudent policy which he had followed 
until then, but neither he nor the duchess was any longer master of the 
government. Des Querdes maintained that, if it were desirable to make 
conquests, it would be better to look for them in the Netherlands rather than 
in Italy. Meanwhile the opponents generally held themselves in reserve, and 
sought rather to moderate the enthusiasm than to combat it. 


The general rendezvous was to be at Lyons. Des Querdes, who was to have 
the command, died before the departure. The king resolved therefore to 
place himself in person at the head of his troops. He arrived at Lyons in the 
month of April, 1494 ; but preparations were not completed, and he had to 
wait several months before entering upon the campaign. Ships were 
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wanting, and it became necessary to construct a certain number for 
transporting one division of artillery. At last the departure took place in the 
month of September, although no tents, pavilions, nor other necessaries 
were at hand.* 


The details of the incidents of this memorable tour ^ have already been 
given in our history of Italy, and need not be repeated here. We have there 
seen how Charles VIII was pei-mitted to enter Florence as the friend of the 
people, yet came with all the presumption of a conqueror ; how he went to 
Rome and was there received with the outward semblance of friendship by 
Alexander VI ; and how he entered Naples and took the nominal kingship 
of that realm without striking a blow. It will be recalled that while the king 
lingered in Naples, antagonistic princes gathered in the north of Italy, and 
attempted to intercept the French army on its return. The French army, 
fatigued from its long march, and only about nineteen thousand strong, with 
five or six thousand servitors or guards of the transport in its train, met the 
Italian army of at least thirty thousand fresh and well-supplied men in the 
duchy of Parma near the castle of Fornovo on the right bank of the Taro, on 
the 5th of July, 1495.a 


It was a brief but sharply fought battle with alternations of success and 
defeat for both armies. The two chief officers of the royal forces, Louis de 
la Tremouille and Gian Giacomo Trivulzio, sustained without wavering the 
shock of troops far more numerous than their own. ” At their throats — at 
their throats ! ” cried La Tremouille after the first counter, and his three 
hundred men fell upon the enemy with sufficient force to break their ranks. 
During the heat of the battle the French baggage wagons were attacked by 
the stradiots, a Greek corps recruited and paid by the Venetians. ” Let them 
alone ! ” shouted Trivulzio to his troops ; ” their ardour for pillage will 
make them forget everything else and we can the more easily overcome 
them.” At one time the king was in advance of the main body of his guard 
and had neglected to see if they were closely following. He approached to 
within a hundred feet of the marquis of Mantua, who, seeing him so slimly 
accompanied, charged at him with all his cavalry. ” It is not possible,” says 
Comines,c’ “to strike harder blows than were given on both sides.” The 
king, closely pressed and surrounded, defended himself valiantly against 
those who sought to take him. The bastard Matthew de Bourbon, his 


brother-at- arms and one of the bravest knights of the army, rushed forward 
twenty steps in advance of the king to protect him, and had just been taken 
prisoner when a large body of the royal troops came to the rescue of both 
and delivered them from peril. It was in this engagement that Pierre du 
Terrail, Chevalier de Bayard, at that time scarcely twenty years of age but 
destined later to achieve such fame, performed his first feats of arms.“ He 
had two horses killed under 


[1 See vol. IX, pp. 409 et seq. } 


[2 Champier gives the following portrait of Bayard : The noble Pierre du 
Terrail wa.s bom at Bayard, a stronghold situated in a province of 
Dauphin^, called Givosdam, near the royal castle of Avalon — which castle 
is a fine mansion wherein were born and bred, in this fair and beautiful 
spot, a family noble and ancient, in Dauphin’, by name Montenar, from 
whom are descended many brave knights and valiant men skilled in the art 
of warfare. This same Pierre was well named Terrail, for no page was a 
better horseman, which same by his prowess did send many to their end 
before their time, and in many places and on many occasions did truly 
guard and defend the territories of his lord and sovereign prince, the noble 
king of France. 


The noble Bayard in his youth was kindly, gracious, and courteous to all 
men ; none ever beheld him wrathful ; he was greater than all other pages ; 
he did harm to no woman, relinquish-ing intrigues with them, as being 
unlawful ; but little given to melancholy, he was cheerful towards all, 
loving good company, jestings, and pleasant sport. As for his gravity, it was 
always mingled with kindness and affability ; he loved order in all things, 
and was benign, merciful, and charitable./] 
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him, and took one standard, which he presented to the king, being rewarded 
by the latter after the battle with a gift of 500 crowns. « 


As a result of the battle Charles VIII and his troops were allowed to 
continue their march unmolested ; but their return to France partook 
somewhat of the nature of a retreat. It was not to be expected that a territory 
so distant as Naples could be held subordinate to the French crown without 
difficulty ; and while Charles himself and his followers no doubt regarded 
the expedition as a great success, it was really in the sober view of posterity 
a most lamentable enterprise. It was fraught with all manner of deplorable 
sequels, as we shall see. But of course the French people could not be 
expected to anticipate future events, and for the moment they were able to 
welcome their king back to Paris as a conqueror and a hero.a 


Death of Charles VIII 


The two years which elapsed from Charles’ return over the Alps to his 
death were marked by no event of importance. The chief expenditure and 
amusement that occupied him seemed to be the building and ornamenting 
of the castle of Amboise, for which he had brought with him eminent 
architects and artists from Italy. His sons perished in infancy one after the 
other ; the name of the last, Charles Orlando, marking the favourite studies 
and thoughts of the monarch. In the spring of 1498 a game of ball, which 
interested the king, was played in the fosse of the castle of Amboise, where 
he resided. Charles, an affectionate husband, brought the queen to witness 
it. Passing in haste through the low archway of a gallery, he struck his head 
somewliat violently against it ; for the moment the blow did not seem to 
affect him, but soon after, he was seized with a stroke of apoplexy, and died 
at the early age of twenty-seven. ” Charles,” says Comines,<Z ” was of a 
small person, and little understanding ; but a better creature was not to be 
seen.“C 


By the death of Charles VIII, the direct line of Valois was ended, and the 
crown was transferred to the collateral branch of Valois-Orleans, descended 
from Louis I, duke of Orleans, second son of Charles V. 


LOUIS XII, “THE FATHER OF HIS PEOPLE” (1498-1516 A.D.) 


The transmission of the crown of France to another branch of the royal 
house had been effected without agitation and without an obstacle; there 
were whispers, but in hushed voices, round Madame de Bourbon, the 


ancient enemy of duke Louis, that that prince had forfeited his rights by 
bearing arms against the crown of France in the Breton war ; but no one 
ventured to exhibit such ideas abroad, and the new king, by his prudent and 
generous conduct, prevented any chance of disturbance. It would not be 
becoming and to the honour of the king of France to avenge the wrongs of 
the duke of Orleans — such was the maxim which guided the first acts of 
Louis XII. 


He sent for the sire Louis de la Tremouille, that renowned captain who had 
made him prisoner at the battle of St. Aubin, and confirmed him in all his 
offices, rank, pensions, and advantages. He declared that he would maintain 
every man in his full possessions and rights, and refused to bear in mind 
which of the late king’s servants had persuaded Charles VIII in the latter 
part of his life to keep the first prince of the blood in a species of exile. 
Finally he invited Madame Anne of France and her husband Duke Peter de 
Bourbon to come to him at Blois and lavished on them marks of esteem and 
favour of every kind ; his generosity towards them even appeared to many 
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people to go beyond the boundaries prescribed by the interests of the state. 
Louis XI, in giving his daughter Anne in marriage to the sire Peter de 
Beaujeu, had stipuLated in the contract that if Peter should inherit property 
from the ducal branch of the house of Bourbon (which actually happened), 
those great domains, although originally feminine fiefs, should return to the 
crown in case Peter should die without male heirs. Now Duke Peter was old 


and had only a daughter named Suzanne ; the last great lordship («ei- 
gjieiirie) of central France was thus about to be merged in that royal domain 
which had successively absorbed all the great fiefs. The king allowed 
himself to be drawn into sacrificing this final result of the labours of Louis 
XI, and by letters patent of the 12th of May, 1498, he annulled the ancient 
contracts and treaties which excluded Suzanne from the paternal fiefs. The 
marriage of Suzanne with her cousin Charles de Bourbon, who like herself 
was still a child, secured that the heritage should not pass from that house. 
The parliament of Paris, accustomed to defend the permanent interests of 
the crown against the kings themselves, only enregistered the royal letters 
after a resistance of several months. 


Louis XII showed no less benevolence to the good towns than to the princes 
and old servants of Charles VIII; he promised the citizen deputies who had 
come to pay him their respects to give his attention to improving the 
condition of the poor people ; he published a severe ordinance for the 
repression of robberies and vio-Lon:s XII lences committed by the soldiers ; 
he 


diminished the taxes (tallies) by two hundred thousand livres, and 
dispensed Paris and the whole kingdom from the do7i de joyeux 
avenement. Louis XII kept the promises of the opening of his reign : his 
well-directed energy, his desire to do good did not fail. The frivolous and 
libertine young prince had become a humane king, moderate, devoted to his 
duties, an economical administrator, who kept a careful watch over the 
public wealth, the protector of order and of justice, the equitable rewarder 
of merit and honesty : unfortunately he had little initiative and little breadth 
of mind, and the facility of his disposition placed him to an inordinate 
degree under the influence of those he loved. It is true that he often had the 
good sense and the good fortune to bestow his affections in safe keeping : 
his principal minister and his best friend, George d’ Amboise, archbishop of 
Rouen, who had participated in his evil fortune and who shared, not to say 
absorbed his power, was certainly worthy to govern the king and the 
kingdom, if the internal administration alone is taken into consideration ; 
but abroad the blind and often reprehensible policy in which George 
involved Louis afforded a melancholy compensation for the services 
rendered at home. 


tlie outside, and so far completed Babylon that none who might besiege it 
afterwards should have it in their power to divert the river so as to facilitate 
an entrance into it: and he effected this by building three walls about the 
inner city, and three about the outer. Some of these walls he built of burnt 
brick and bitumen, and some of brick only. When he liad thus admirably 
fortified the city, and had magnificently adorned the gates, lie added also a 
new palace to those in which liis forefathers had dwelt, adjoining them, but 
exceeding them in height and s])lcndour. Any attempt to describe it would 
be tedious : yet notwithstanding its prodigious size and magnificence, it was 
finished within fifteen days. In this palace he erected very high walks, 
supported by stone pillars ; and by phmting what was called a pensile 
paradise, and replenishing it with all sorts of trees, he rendered the prospect 
an exact resemblance of a mountainous country. This he did to gratify his 
queen [Amytis], because she had been brought up in Media, and was fond 
of a mountainous situation. [From Josephus. | 


Of the Chaldean Kings after Nebuchadrezzar 


Nebuchadrezzar, whilst he was engaged in building the above-mentioned 
wall, fell sick, and died after lie had reigned forty-three years ; whereupon 
his son Evil-merodachus succeeded him in his kingdom. His government, 
however, was conducted in an illegal and improper manner, and he fell a 
victim to a conspiracy wliich was formed against his life by Neriglissorus, 
his sister’s husband, after he had reigned about two years. 


Upon his death Neriglissorus, the chief of the conspirators, obtained 
possession of the kingdom, and reigned four years. 


He was succeeded by his son Labarosoarchodus [Labashi-Marduk], who 
was but a child, and reigned nine months ; for his misconduct he was seized 
by conspirators, and put to death by torture. 


After his death, the conspirators assembled, and by common consent placed 
the crown upon the head of Nabonidus, a man of Babylon, and one of the 
leaders of the insurrection. It was in this reign that the walls of the city of 
liabylon which defend the banks of the river were curiously built with burnt 
brick and bitumen. 


CHAELES VII AND LOUIS XII 


Marriage with Anne of Brittany 


The first months of the reign of Louis XII were filled with an important 
matter which touched no less the most precious interests of the realm than 
the private life of the king. By the marriage contract of Charles VIII and 
Anne of Brittany the husband and wife had combined their respective rights 
over Brittany to the advantage of the survivor ; this duchy therefore 
returned to the widow and was once more separated from France. Madame 
Anne of Brittany had already returned to her town of Nantes and had been 
reinstated in full possession of her sovereignty. It is true that another article 
of the contract, in order to obviate this separation, required the duchess not 
to marry again exceptwiththe successorOi. Charles VIII or the heir 
presumptive to the crown; but for twenty-two years the king had been 
married to the second daughter of Louis XI and had no son. Louis resolved 
to push aside the obstacle which separated him and the widowed queen and 
set to work to obtain a divorce from the deformed Joan of France in order to 
marry the fair sovereign of Brittany. It has been universally repeated, on the 
faith of certain writers, contemporaries of Louis XII, that the duke of 
Orleans and the duchess Anne had been previously attached to one another 
and that, during the Breton war, Louis hadsecretly contended with the other 
suitors for the hand of Anne. This tradition is con-futed by a simple 
comparison of dates : when the duke of Orleans withdrew to Brittany in 
1484, the princess was only eight years old : she was but twelve when he 
was taken prisoner at St. Aubin-du-Cormier. What does seem certain was 
that Landois, the intriguing favourite of Francis II, had even then suggested 
to Duke Louis the idea of a divorce for purely political objects, and that 
Duke Francis IT had secretly promised his daughter to the duke of Orleans. 
Be that as it may, the duke of Orleans, after leaving his prison, figured 
without apparent repugnance in the negotiations which brought about the 
union of Charles and Anne and was even one of the king’s witnesses at 
Rennes and Langeais. 


Whilst Charles VIII was still alive nothing indicated that the duke and the 
queen had feelings of tenderness for one another ; they were even at one 
time on very bad terms — on the occasion of the death of the little dauphin 
Charles Orlando, the death which had made Louis heir to the crown. Anne 
bore a grudge against Louis for the slight sympathy he had shown for her in 
her maternal grief. Finally Anne gave expression to a somewhat theat-rical 
despair on the death of Charles VIII, a husband very far from faithful, but 
gentle and affectionate ; she was the first queen of France who wore black 
for mourning ; hitherto the widows of kings had dressed in white, which 
circumstance had procured for them the title of “white queens” 


Annk of Brittany )m an old French engraving) 
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{retries blanches^ . Anne assumed black as the symbol of constancy, 
because it cannot fade. 


In spite of these demonstrations of a showy grief, the proud and ambitious 
Anne graciously received the first advances of the new king who proposed 
to her that she should not leave the throne of France, and Louis had little 
difficulty in persuading her to sign on the 9th of August a promise of 
marriage to be fulfilled as soon as might be. The king, without loss of time, 
had presented to Pope Alexander VI an application for the dissolution of his 
marriage. The circumstances were favourable : the Roman pontiff wished to 
withdraw his sou, the cardinal De Valence (Cesare Borgia), from the 
ecclesiastical state that he might make him a secular prince ; he had asked 
for him the hand of a daughter of Frederick, king of Naples. Frederick 
refused this shameful alliance. Alexander in his anger threw himself on the 
French side and undertook not only to authorise the king’s divorce but to 
second his plans in Italy on condition that Cesare Borgia should have his 
share. A bull of the 29th of July charged three ecclesiastical commissioners 


to inquire into and take proceedings on the monarch’s application. Two of 
these delegates, the cardinal De Luxemburg and the bishop of Albi, brother 
of George d’Amboise, were devoted to the king. Louis recognised this 
service by investing Cesare Borgia with the counties of Valentinois and 
Diois in Dauphine ; besides this he gave him a comjmny of one hundred 
lances and a pension of 20,000 livres and promised to help the holy see to 
subdue the petty princes of Romagna. George d’ Amboise received the 
cardinal’s hat from Alexander VI : such was the earnest of the odious 
alliance which formed the ineffaceable stain on the reign of Louis XII. The 
excuse of the public advantage, the necessity of gaining over the pope in 
order to procure the divorce, closed the eyes of Louis and induced him to 
take the first steps ; he was then unable to stop and almost his whole reign 
presented the aspect of two faces offering a strange contrast, the one of 
uprightness, good sense, and humanity at home; the other of injustice, 
violence, and folly abroad. 


Joan of France, who had not been crowned with her husband and had not 
been accorded the honours of a queen, was summoned to appear on the 30th 
of August at the deanery of Tours before the pope’s commissioners. Tiiere 
is something sad and ignominious about the details of this trial. Joan, 
resigned beforeliand to a fate too clearly foreseen, defended herself solely 
from a sense of duty : the dissolution of the marriage was pronounced on 
the 17th of December and the repudiated wife withdrew to a convent at 
Bourges. 


Louis XII now only awaited the necessary dispensation of consanguinity to 
marry Anne of Brittany : Cesare Borgia, whom the king had enticed into 
France in order to make him an instrument and who had arrived at the court 
in semi-royal state, was endeavouring to extort fresh favours from Louis 
before complying with his wishes ; the bishop of Ceuta, one of the pope’s 
commissioners, revealed to the king that the dispensation had been signed 
by Alexander VI and was now in Cesare’s possession. Louis made ready to 
take further proceedings ; Cesare then produced the bull which he had no 
further interest in keeping ; but the bishop of Ceuta died a few days later — 
poisoned. 


In the chateau of Nantes, three weeks after the granting of the divorce, 
Louis XII married the widow of Charles VIII : the marriage treaty, signed 
the 6th of January, 1499, by the chief nobles of France and Brittany, was 
much less advantageous to the crown than the contract of Langeais between 
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Charles VIII and Anne. Anne and her subjects, having in view the re- 
establishment of Breton independence,’ required that the duchy of Brittany 
should be destined to the second child, male or female, to be born of the 
future marriage or, if the married couple had only one heir, to the second 
child of that heir ; if the duchess died childless before the king, Louis was 
to retain Brittany during his life, but after him the duchy was to return to the 
next heirs of Madame Anne. As yet it was but a feeble bond which attached 
Brittany to France. The king swore to jireserve to Brittany all its rights and 
liberties, its own administration judicial and political, its council, 
parliament, chamber of accounts (Aohanibre des comptes), general treasury, 
and assembly of the three estates for the reform of the customs, tolls, and 
the levy of subsidies ; he promised that benefices should only be given to 
natives according to the exclusive choice of the queen; that no new 
jurisdiction might be established and that free episcopal electors should be 
defended against the pretensions of the pope. 


The whole conduct of Louis had shown that he desired this alliance equally 
as man and king : whether he had or had not loved the queen dur-ing the 
lifetime of Charles VIII he bore her during the whole period of their union a 
constant and unique affection which formed a singular contrast to the vulgar 
and licentious amours of his youth. It was doubtless by a kind of delicate 
flattery that contemporary writers traced back the origin of the king’s 
passion to the childhood of the heiress of Brittany. The Breton duchess, 
who had the obstinacy rather than the sensibility of her race, made but a 
feeble response to this tenderness and took advantage of it to draw her 
docile husband into deplorable political errors. !/ 


Foreign Affairs’ 


The domestic and internal affairs of the kingdom thus regulated, Louis 
turned his views towards Italy. He was eager to renew the successes and 
avenge the defeats of his pi-edecessor. He had not only to support the 
claims of the house of Anjou upon Naples, but to maintain his own private 
right to the duchy of Milan. The Sforza, soldiers of fortune, had usurped the 
duchy, and founded their right on the marriage of the first Sforza with 
Blanche, the natural daughter of the last Visconti. Louis XI had allied with 
them, and had refused to permit the duke of Orleans to insist upon his 
heritage. No sooner did the latter become Louis XII than he assumed the 
title of duke of Milan, and prepared, by arms and alliances, to prosecute his 
claim. 


Lodovico Sforza had usurped the duchy, and secured it by poisoning his 
nephew : he was peculiarly hateful to the French, from having been the first 
to entice Charles VIII into Italy, and afterwards the first to betray him. His 
crimes made him equally odious to his countrymen. The pope was won over 
by the gift of the duchy of Valentinois, which the king gave to his notorious 
son, Cesare Borgia. The Florentines were in the French interest, and the 
Venetians leagued with Louis in order to share the spoils of Lodovico. In 
short, when a French army entered the Milanese in the summer of 1499, it 
met with no resistance. The duchy submitted almost without a blow, and 
Lodovico fled to Innsbruck, to his only ally, Maximilian. 


[‘ Anne had Brittany in dangerously good order ; and it has even been 
suggested that she intended by this move to make it almost a political 
necessity for Louis to marry her. ] 


[^ The ensuing pages should be read with constant reference to our history 


of Italy, vol. IX, pp. 425 et seq., vphere a complementary treatment of the 
subject is given. See also the history of the Holy Roman Empire, vol. XIII.] 
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Lodovico returned with an army in the ensuing year. The capital rose in his 
favour. Trivulzio, who had been left governor of the duchy, was besieged in 
the town-house, and was only rescued b}’ the audacious gallantry of some 
sixty knights, his followers. The French were obliged to evacuate the 
province. At the first tidings of the insurrection, La Tremouille marched 
from France to succour Trivulzio. Lodovico sought to intercept this aid by 
posting himself at Novara. But when the outposts of both armies touched, 
the Swiss in Lodovico’s service learned that their comrades in the French 
army were better paid and treated. On the eve of action these mercenaries 
declared their intention of deserting to the French. Lodovico Sforza used 
the strongest entreaties to dissuade them ; but finding them determined, he 
merely begged not to be delivered to the enemy. How was he to escape 
from Novara, in which he was in a manner besieged? The Swiss consented 
to allow him to mingle in their ranks, clothed as one of their soldiers. Their 
treachery, however, or the vigilance of the French, discovered the 
unfortunate Lodovico in the Swiss ranks, as they marched out of Novara. 
He was taken, and conveyed to France, where he was confined in the castle 
of Chinon until he died. Thus Louis subdued for the second time the duchy 
of Milan. 


The conquest of Naples still remained to be achieved ; but the present 
enmity of INIaximilian king of the Romans rendered it inexpedient to 
undertake at present so distant an expedition, which would leave Milan 
exposed to the hostility of the Germans. This inability to conquer, joined 
with the impatience to possess, caused Louis to commit an egi-egious 
blunder. He formed an alliance with Ferdinand king of Spain, to divide 
between them the kingdom of Naples, to the exclusion of its reigning 
monarch, who was of the illegitimate race of Aragon. Louis was to have the 
better or northern half of the kingdom, the city of Naples included. 
Ferdinand, who merely wanted a pretext to obtain a footing in the 
peninsula, and introduce forces, was to content himself with Apulia and 
Calabria. Accordingly, Ferdinand sent Gonsalvo de Cordova, and Louis 
despatched Stuart d’ Aubigny, each to conquer their respective portions, 
which they effected ; the reigning monarch at first confiding in Gonsalvo, 
who of course betrayed him. Frederick of Naples, being driven from his 
capital and kingdom, fled first to Ischia and thence to France, where Louis 
gave him the duchy of Anjou as a compensation for the loss of his crown. 


Louis now turned his views towards the Venetians. They had obtained 
Cremona, Bergamo, Brescia, the eastern territories of the duchy of Milan, 
as the price of their co-operation against Sforza. The king envied them this 
portion of his duchy, as they hated and feared the newly grown power of a 
foreign monarch in Italy. He endeavoured to bring Maximilian of Austria to 
join in an alliance against them ; and a treaty was concluded, by which 
Maximilian promised the investiture of the duchy of Milan to Louis. 
Maximilian’s grandson Charles (afterwards emperor) was to marry the 
princess Claude, the daughter of Louis. The designs, however, which the 
monarchs entertained against Venice were interrupted by the bad faith of 
Ferdinand of Spain, which began to manifest itself in Naples. The 
agreement by which this kingdom was partitioned between two rival 
powers, without any fixed line of demarcation, was necessarily rather a 
soui’ce of war than a seal of peace. A great portion of the country’s revenue 
proceeded from the tax on the herds of cattle, which were yearly collected 
in the plains. Quarrels arose about this, and about the limits of the provinces 
; and war soon broke out between Gonsalvo and the duke de Nemours, who 
was viceroy for the French. 
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He was now leagued with the Borgias — the father, the execrable pope 
Alexander VI ; his son, Cesare Borgia, one of the heroes of Macchiavelli. 
They betrayed Louis at every turn ; crushed and murdered his friends. Still 
the French king temporised ; and in a treaty concluded with them at this 
period, he agreed to sacrifice to them several of the independent nobility of 
Italy — among others, the Bentivoglios and the Orsini. One of the causes of 
this blindness in Louis was the care which the pope took to win the favour 
of the cardinal D’ Amboise, the French minister, whom he cajoled in a 
manner which was afterwards practised on Wolsey, by flattering him with 
the hope of succeeding to the popedom. The French were at first the 
strongest party in Naples. Gonsalvo retired before D’ Aubigny, and shut 
himself in Barletta. There were several combats: one, in which the brave La 
Palisse was taken ; another, of thirteen French against thirteen Italians, in 


which the Italians had the best, although their enemies assert that the 
advantage was won by treacherously stabbing the horses of the French 
knights. The Spanish monarch had recourse to artifice, his usual weapon. 
Seizing the opportunity of his son-in-law the archduke Philip’s travelling 
through France, he proposed a new treaty to Louis, by which Naples was to 
be brought as the princess Claude’s dowry to young Charles, the grandson 
of Ferdinand and Maximilian. Louis XII gladly and confidently agreed to 
these proposals. He relaxed in his exertions for reinforcing his army in 
Naples, while Ferdinand made use of the interval to send potent succours to 
Gonsalvo. The continued hostilities and successes of this captain, 
notwithstanding the pacific declaration and arrangement of his master, 
awakened Louis from his supine confidence. But it was too late. D’ Aubigny 
was beaten by the Spaniards and taken prisoner at Seminara in Calabria, the 
scene of one of his former victories. On the same day of the ensuing week, 
the hostile commanders, Gonsalvo and the duke de Nemours, met at 
Cerignola. It was towards evening, and the Spaniards threw up an 
entrenchment before their position. The duke de Nemours would not tarry. 
He ordered an instant attack, which was at first successful. He himself, 
leading on another to support it, was slain by a bullet from an arquebuse ; 
and his followers failing in the assault, a rout ensued, in which the French 
army were for the most part dispersed. Naples surrendered to Gonsalvo. Its 
castle was taken by mining — a mode of offence invented in these wars. 
Shortly afterwards, the fortress of Gaeta was the only post in the kingdom 
that held for the P/rench. 


Louis raised armies to attack Ferdinand in the Pyrenees and in Italy ; but 
equally without result. The reign of the Borgias was immediately after 
brought to a tragical close. The pope and his son had invited several rich 
cardinals, their intimates, to sup with them in a vineyard. The Borgias 
intended to poison them ; and Cesare Borgia sent some bottles of medicated 
wine, under the especial care of a domestic, to the spot. The pope arrived 
first ; he was thirsty, and called for drink. The poisoned wine was poured 
out for him ; and his son, coming in at the moment, partook of it. Pope 
Alexander expired soon after, and his son’s life was saved only by means of 
antidotes and a strong constitution. Great intrigues agitated the conclave. 
An aged and infirm pope was elected by way of compromise. In another 
conclave the cardinal D’ Amboise was not more successful. An Italian 


prelate was preferred, who soon displayed his imperious, ambitious, and 
warlike spirit, under the name of Julius II. Cesare Borgia had contributed to 
his election, in return for a promise of protection ; and Julius .showed his 
gratitude by arresting Borgia immediately afterwards. He escaped, however, 
and fled to Gonsalvo, who, receiving him with friendship 
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equally insincere, put an end to the career of this prince of intrigue by 
sending him prisoner to Spain. In the meantime the French army remained 
inactive for want of a chief. Gonzaga had been driven from the command 
by the taunts of the French: the marquis of Saluzzo succeeded him, but with 
no more success. The campaign served but to display the valour of the 
brave Bayard, who alone defended the passage of a bridge against a body of 
Spaniards for a considerable time. Gonsalvo was everywhere successful; 
and Gaeta, the last fortress of the French, surrendered in a panic. 


The tidings of this ill fortune, and especially of the loss of Gaeta, so 
affected Louis that he fell into a dangerous illness. He was tended with 
exemplary affection by his queen, Anne of Brittany. But that prudent 
princess, seeing his death imminent, despatched much of her valuables to be 
conveyed down the Loire to Brittany. The heir to the crown, young Francis, 
Count d’ Angouleme, then inhabited, with his mother, the chateau of 
Amboise. The marshal De Gie was the chief counsellor and influential man 
of this embryo court. Over zealous for the interests of the future king, and 
deeming Louis past hope, De Gie stopped the valuables of the queen as they 
descended the Loire past Amboise. Anne never forgave the insult. Louis 
recovered, and the marshal De Gi6 was pursued by the vengeance of the 
queen for years. He was tried ; and it is a great proof of the improvement of 
the judicature that he escaped with life from so powerful an enemy. This 
circumstance increased the hatred between the mother of Francis, Louise of 
Savoy, and Queen Anne. By the last treaty with jNlIaxi-milian it had been 
agreed that his grandson Charles should marry Claude, the daughter of 
Louis, and with her inherit ths j NIilanese. Some time previous to the last 


illness of the king, Maximilian had sent an embassy to conclude and enlarge 
this treaty. The monarch was at the time sorely vexed by his disasters in 
Naples, and greatly enraged against the fickleness and bad faith of the 
Italian powers. Above all he was incensed against Venice ; and in order to 
be avenged on this proud republic, he granted to Maximilian all that he 
asked. The cessions then made or stipulated by Louis are so enormous as to 
be incredible. The heirs of his daughter Claude by Charles of Luxemburg 
were to possess not only Milan, but the duchies of Burgundy and Brittany, 
thus dismembering the monarchy of France, and reducing it almost by one- 
half. 


De Seyssel,’ the minister and biographer of Louis, excuses his conduct on 
this occasion, by saying that the king merely wanted to gain Maximilian’s 
aid against the Venetians, and that he never intended to fulfil these 
conditions. It seems much more probable that these stipulations were owing 
to the influence of Anne of Brittany ; to the love of that queen for her own 
daughter, whose exaltation she preferred to that of France ; and at the same 
time to Anne’s hatred of Louise of Savoy, and of her son Francis, the heir to 
the throne. Every Frenchman was shocked and terrified at the prospect of 
these provinces being conveyed to a foreign power. Louis himself, listening 
to the advice of his counsellors, was struck with remorse at the folly and 
want of patriotism which characterised such measures. The states-general 
were called together : they drew up a strong remonstrance against them, and 
supplicated that the princess Claude should be given in marriage to Francis. 
The king consented to this. But so long as Anne of Brittany lived, she never 
allowed the marriage to take place. 


Maximilian was of course extremely wroth on learning that the king of 
France and the assembly of the nation refused to fulfil the treaty. He 
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In the seventeenth year of the reign of Nabonidus, Cyrus came out of Persia 
with a great army, and, having conquered all the rest of Asia, advanced 
hastily into the country of Jiabylonia. As soon as Nabonidus perceived he 
was advancing to attack him, he assembled his forces and opposed him, but 
was defeated, and fled with a few of his adherents, and was shut up in the 
city of Borsippus. Upon this Cyrus took Babylon, and gave orders that the 
outer walls should be demolished, because the city appeared of such 
strength as to render a siege almost impracticable. From thence he marched 
to Borsippus 
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to besiege Naboiiidus ; but Nabonidus delivered himself into his hands 
without holding out the place : he was therefore kindly treated by Cyrus, 
who provided him with an establishment in Carmania, but sent him out of 
Babylonia. Nabonidus accordingly spent the remainder of his life in that 
country, where he died. [From Josephus.‘] 


resolved to attack the French in Italy. Genoa about this time had rebelled 
against Louis. Louis, however, conquered and reduced it to submission. 
Maximilian was too late to support the insurrection. The Venetians, then 
allies of the king, barred the passage of the Austrians into Italy. They 
defeated Maximilian, and compelled him to purchase a treaty, resigning his 
conquests. They concluded it without awaiting the consent of Louis, or 
allowing him to derive from it any advantage. 


This was a new grievance added to the many already entertained against 
these republicans by the French. Maximilian was of course ready to join 
againstthem. Pope Julius was at variance with them on account of Faenza, 
and other towns, the wreck of the Borgian usurpations, which they held. 
Between these powers and Ferdinand of Spain was formed the famous 
League of Cambrayfor the destruction of Venice. It was called famous from 
having nearly attained its aim — a distinction which could be applied to 
few treaties of the time. In raising his army for this enterprise the king made 
an important improvement in his levies. He began to mistrust the Swiss, 
whose mercenary and turbulent spirit was scarcely recompensed by their 
character for courage. Therefore, although he hired a corps of them to the 
number of 6,000, he at the same time endeavoured to resuscitate the French 
infantry. Louis XI had abandoned the good custom of training the French 
peasants to arms, which had so contributed to the victories of Charles VII. 
The despot dreaded a national army. The armies of Charles VIII, and 
hitherto those of Louis XII, were composed of mounted gentlemen, who 
formed the cavalry, and of hired Swiss, or perhaps a few Gascons, for 


infantry. This was the principal reason of the first success and subsequent 
defeats of the French in Naples. Cavalry force, so superior when in good 
condition, is liable to be unhorsed, and is more easily disorganised than 
infantry. Louis now levied a body of infantry in France of from 12,000 to 
14,000 men. To give spirit and respectability to this force, he induced his 
bravest captains. Bayard, Molard, and Chabannes, to fight on foot and 
command these new brigades; and it required all his influence to make them 
submit to such degradation. The French cavalry amounted to 12,000 men. 
With this army he marched against the Venetians. Their army, nowise 


inferior, was commanded by the count of Pitigliano, whose policy accorded 
with the orders of the senate to avoid a battle. Alviano, the Venetian general 
second in command, risked an attack in despite of this at Agnadello. An 
action took place, in which the count feebly supported his lieutenant. Louis, 
who fought in the thickest of the engagement, was victorious. The 
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Venetian army was utterly routed; and the French king, advancing to the 
brink of the lagunes, enjoyed the satisfaction of sending from his cannon 
some vain shots against the discomfited but still unsubdued queen of the 
Adriatic. This success dissolved the league. Julius II, having obtained 
possession of the towns which he coveted from the Venetians, leagued with 
them against Louis ; and a war, or a succession of skirmishes, ensued. 


Louis sent a powerful army against the pope, under the command of Gas- 
ton de Foix, duke de Nemours, his sister’s son, then twenty-two years of 
age. The battle of Ravenna ensued, and the French were victorious. The 
sack of Ravenna was almost the only fruit reaped by this signal victory. 
Julius II, undaunted by defeat, refused to yield. He raised up the English 
and the Swiss against Louis, who mv>‘as threatened with invasion from 
both these countries. Maximilian let loose upon Milan his namesake, Massi- 
miliano Sforza, son of Lodovico ; and the Swiss espoused the youth’s 
pretensions. The cantons were enraged against Louis for attempting to 
substitute French soldiers for them. When he sent La Tr\mouille to 
negotiate with them, they demanded that 15,000 Swiss should be yearly 
hired, and paid by France in peace and war. They demanded also the 
Milanese for Sforza, and the abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction for the 
pope. It is said they also resented some injurious words spoken by Louis. 
Whatever was its cause, their resentment was but too well seconded by their 


force. The French under La Palisse and Trivulzio were driven out of the 
Milanese, and even Genoa again declared itself independent. The feats of 
Bayard during this unfortunate campaign might be made to fill pages, but 
they availed nothing. Haute-Navarre was at the same time wrested by 
Ferdinand from Jean d’ Albret. The province has ever since remained to the 
Spaniards.c 


Internal Affairs 


Neither the war of Genoa nor that of Venice had interrupted that universal 
movement of internal improvement in France, which, begun under Charles 
VIII, had gone on and increased under Louis XII. The foundation of this 
progress lay, above all, in the vitality of the nation itself ; next in the good 
supervision given to the legislation, administration, and finances by the 
appointed members of council and parliament; but to the prime minister 
was due the merit of having given to all this activity a united impulse, and 
to the king the merit of zealous participation therein. 


During the winter of 1509 Louis visited a large portion of his kingdom, and 
did much good in regard to the execution of justice. Never at any epoch of 
its history had France enjoyed so much prosperity; the twenty years’ 
absence of all civil disorders, the maintenance of order by an absolute and 
vigilant administration, the security of people and property, the protection 
given to the weak against the stronger, to the labourers against the nobles 
and soldiers, bore marvellous fruits. The population increased rapidly, the 
Cities in their ancient limits constantly expanded into large suburbs ; 
hamlets and villages rose up as if by enchantment in the woods and waste 
places. The last vestiges of the fatal wars that had depopulated France were 
completely effaced, and Seyssel, a contemporary writer, states that a third 
of the kingdom had again been put under cultivation during the last thirty 
years. The produce of the land increased enormously ; the excise taxes, 
tolls, fees, etc., had increased more than two-thirds in many places, and the 
revenue of the royal estate, augmenting like the private ones, allowed the 
king to carry out his enterprises without oppressing the nation. 
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Industry and commerce received no less an impetus, communications were 
endlessly extended, and merchants made less of going to Rome, Naples, or 
London than formerly to Lyons or Geneva. The luxury and elegance of 
buildings, furniture, and apparel displayed the progress of the arts and pub- 
lic wealtii. The condition of all classes was improved, and the poor, unac- 
customed to see the sovereigns take such care of their interests, were deeply 
grateful to the king and his minister. ” Let George do as he thinks right,” 
had become a popular saying expressing the confidence placed in Cardinal 
Amboise. Louis XII received striking testimonies of the affection of the 
people on a journey he took from Paris to Lyons thi’ough Champagne and 
Burgundy in the spring of 1510. “Wherever he went, men and women 
assembled from all parts, following him for three or four leagues, and when 
they were able to touch his mule or his dress, or anything belonging to him, 
they kissed their hands with as much devotion as they would show to a 
reliquary.” (Saint-Gelais.) The Burgundians displayed as much enthusiasm 
as the ancient French. 


Cardinal George did not reap his share in the popular homage. The 
inseparable companion of Louis XII had not accompanied him on this 
journey ; whilst the health of the king was improving somewhat, that of the 
minister was rapidly declining. George, weakened by gout and other 
infirmities, had not the strength to resist an epidemic, called “whooping 
cough ” by contemporary historians. Louis XII found him dying at Lyons, 
whither the cardinal had gone to await the king, and had only the 
consolation of receiving the farewells of his “faithful friend.” Cardinal 
Amboise expired May 25th, 1510. He had not yet reached the age of forty- 
five. He was the first of those cardinal-ministers, almost kings, who have 
played so large a part in the history of the monarchy. The experiment was 
not encouraging, for the duties of Cardinal Amboise were altogether foreign 
to his ecclesiastical dignity, and his faults, on the contrary, largely 
proceeded from it. His dream of the papacy and his dealings generally with 
the college of cardinals and the holy see were very detrimental to the 
interest and the honour of France. 


His home administration saves his memory. He does not shine therein by 
disinterestedness, but that was never the distinguishing virtue of great 
ministers, and is scarcely compatible with monarchical government. He left 
a vast fortune, amassed rather at the expense of Italy than of France ; his 
use of it at least pleads for his memory. Many touching anecdotes attest his 
goodness of heart ; the fine remains of those buildings mutilated by the 
hand of the Revolution show us tlie use to which his wealth was jDut. Like 
all men of superior talents, whether princes or ministers, who have left their 
mark upon the destinies of nations, George was the centre of the art 
movement, and diffused a vivifying influence around him. One of the most 
beautiful periods of French art belongs to his ministry ; it has been 
incorporated too long with the reign of iVancis I, who during his best years 
merely continued, whilst enlarging it, and who took the first step towards 
decadence when he departed from it. 


The artistic history of France in the sixteenth century may be divided into 
two periods : in the first, Italian art modifies French art by some happy 
innovations, and incites it to a healthy emulation ; in the second, it stifles 
and absorbs it. In the first period, the Italian artists summoned to France 
concur with native artists in raising French monuments ; in the second, the 
Italianised French build Italian monuments — vanquished Italy conquers 
her conquerors. 9 
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The internal prosperity of France contrasted strangely with the conditions of 
interminable warfare that characterised the external policy of Louis XII. 
The seat of these wars was not confined to Italy. In 1513 France became 
embroiled with her old enemy, England. 


Henry VIII of England invaded France in concert with Jlaxirailian. He laid 
siege to Therouanne. The French succeeded in throwing supplies into the 
town ; but being attacked suddenly some days after by the English and 
imperialists, they were seized with a panic and fled. This has been called 
the battle of Spurs. Bayard, who refused to join in the flight of his 
compatriots, was made prisoner after a gallant defence. Therouanne was the 
sole conquest of Henry. c But almost simultaneously the French arms were 
checked in Burgundy and in Italy. In fact, the year 1513 has been 
pronounced (by Dareste*) one of the most disastrous in French military 
annals. Yet no very important political sequels were attached to these 
reverses. a 


In January, 1514, Louis lost his queen, Anne of Brittany. She was a woman 
of distinguished beauty, though she limped in her gait. She possessed great 
influence over Louis : was proud, independent, and obstinate — qualities 
characteristic of the Bretons. Anne was at the same time a pious, chaste, 
and exemplary queen. It was through her influence and importance that the 
female sex, hitherto excluded, was introduced into society : she formed a 
court, and collected around her the principal young ladies of rank in the 
kingdom, whose manners and principles she loved to form. The 
establishment of a court, that is, of a court in which woman’s presence was 
allowed and her influence felt, was, trifling as it may seem, a most 
important innovation. 


Louis, attached as he had been to Anne, did not long delay to fill up the - 
place by her left vacant. Policy joined with other reasons to prompt this 
step. As the seal of a reconciliation and alliance with Henry VIII, Louis 
espoused that monarch’s sister Mary, a princess then in the flower of her 
age. The gay habits of a bridegroom did not suit the constitution of the king, 
then past fifty-four. In a few weeks after his marriage he was seized with a 
fever and dysentery, which carried him off at the palace of the Tournelles, in 
Paris, on the first day of the year 1515. 


Never was monarch more lamented by the great mass of his subjects than 
Louis XII. He was endeared to them principally by his economy and 
forbearance in levying contributions, and by his strict administration of 
justice, so different from the sanguinary executions which characterised the 
reign of Louis XI, when no man could be certain of life. He reduced the 
taxes more than one-third in the early part of his reign, and even in his 
distresses preferred selling the crown lands to any of the usual expedients 
for exaction. 


Louis XII (From an old French print) 
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Ileuce Louis earned the appellation of ” Father of his people.” His 
popularity was much greater with the middle than with the higher classes. 
The latter called his economy parsimony, and his sympathy with the 
commons forgetfulness of his rank. Writers of the reigns of Louis XTV and 
XV seek to depreciate the character of Louis XII, and to elevate that of his 
successor. Louis XII they consider as the roi roturier, ” the plebeian king ” ; 
Francis as the aristocratic and chevaleresque. The nobility certainly do not 
appear prominent in this reign. New names arise and become illustrious as 
in the time of Charles VII. The lesser noblesse or gentry were in fact 
treading on the heels and taking the places of the higher aristocracy. The 
latter rallied or were recreated in the days of Francis, but these tendencies 
were as much the effect of opposite states and circumstances, as of the 
opposite characters of the two monarchs. 


The writers of the Revolution reverse the system of favouritism : they 
choose Louis, the father of his people, to be their hero, and they depreciate 
the kingly Francis. An author of this school, Roederer,’ has seen every 
perfection in Louis XII, and he considers that the commons of France were 
in possession of perfect constitutional freedom during his reign : history, 


however, does not present this view of the question. Although Louis did 
certainly seem to allow in the parliament a power of examining and 
objecting to his edicts, yet the assembly of states in his reign was far from 
assuming or being allowed aught like a constitutional control. The very 
virtues and moderation of Louis were inimical to political freedom, since, 
by rendering the commons contented, they took from them, with the wish, 
the right of remonstrance. Had a prodigal and an unpopular king been 
reduced to the same distress as Louis was in the latter years of his reign, the 
commons of France might opportunely have made a stand for their 
privileges, and at least kept alive their traditions of freedom. c 


CHAPTER XII IMPERIAL STRUGGLES OF FRANCIS I AND HENRY 
II 


[lolo-looO A.D. |] 


Francis I, his government and his times, commence the era of modern 
France, and bring clearly to view the causes of her greatnesses and her 
weaknesses. — Guizox. * 


CRITICAL SURVEY OF FRANCIS I AKD HIS PERIOD 


The accession of Francis I to the crown of France, January 1st, 1515, on the 
death of Louis XII, may be considered as signalising the passage from the 
Middle Ages to modern times and from ancient barbarism to civilisation. 
The transformations of great masses of men amongst whom new ideas and 
new passions are seen to germinate, are never sudden ; centuries have 
prepared them in silence, and an attentive eye may have discerned, in the 
preceding age, the authors of the age which is about to open ; but their 
action on the people has an element of the unexpected, because the men 
whose minds have been formed in principles and sentiments scarcely 
avowed by themselves, and scarcely understood by their contemporaries, all 
at once perceive that they form the majority, that they are understood, that 
they wall be followed ; and they burst as it were upon the country which 


had not noticed them. Thus simultaneously with the reign of the young 
monarch there began a decided taste for arts and letters which signalised 
itself by the most glorious monuments ; a new zest for the pleasures of 
society, for wit, and for gallantry which corrupted morals while it perhaps 
gave more elegance to manners ; an esteem for learning, a zeal for study 
which reflected a si^ecial glory on the French magistracy in whom dignity 
of character soon joined itself to knowledge ; and finally an independence 
of opinions which, while admitting men to judge what they had adored, led 
some to new systems of philosophy and others to the reform of religion. 
France, hitherto poor in writers, began to turn her attention to herself, to 
study herself ; her follies and vices, like her virtues and learning, left their 
traces ; and there came into being the double series of courtly and 
philosophic writers, of the friends of disorder and those of wisdom — a 
series which was not afterwards interrupted until the fall of the throne of 
Louis XVI. 
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The new sovereign, Francis d’Angouleme, duke of Valois, who gave the 
signal for this revolution, was not however of sufficient force to produce it. 
He was a son of Charles d’ Angouleme, cousin german of Louis XII, and as 
he had been born at Cognac on the 12th of September, 1494, he was only 
twenty years and a few months old. His education had been begun by 
Marshal de Gie, whom Louis XII had replaced in 1506 by Arthur Gouffier, 


sire de Boisy ; this last had been through all the Italian campaigns, and he 
had acquired in that country a taste for arts and polite literature which was 
scarcely ever to be met with amongst other men of noble rank. He 
perceived that a certain glory might be attached to the study of letters, he 
even accustomed his pupil to show some deference to men of learning and 
to seek their conversation ; but if Boisy himself took pleasure in reading, it 
was in vain that he endeavoured to inspire the prince he was training with 
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[ir,iSA.D.] the desire to read any books other than the romances of chivalry. 
It was from them that Francis I derived his sole instruction ; he modelled 
himself on the heroes of the Round Table and of the palace of Charlemagne, 
not on those of history ; he desired to shine as an Amadis rather than as a 
sovereign ; and the height of his hgure, the beauty of his face, his skill in 
arms and in all physical exercises, his bravery which he had already had 
occasion to exhibit, and finally his love of pleasure which his young 
comrades esteemed in him more than his moral qualities, marked him out 
for the admiration of those who, like himself, knew the world only through 
the medium of romances. ” He was as fair a prince,” said Bayard’s Loyal 
Serviteur,’“ ” as ever was in the world ; never had there been a king in 
France who so rejoiced the noblesse.”” 


A BRILLIANT CAMPAIGN IN ITALY 


Of the Feast of Sacea 


Berosus, in the first book of his Babylonian history, says : That in the 
eleventh month, called Loos [July], is celebrated in Babylon the feast of 
Sacea for live days, in which it is the custom that the masters should obey 
their domestics, one of whom is led round the house, clothed in a royal 
garment, and him they call Zoganes. [From Athenasus. ] 


A Fragment of Megasthenes Concerning Nehuchadrezza’/ 


Abydenus, in his history of the Assyrians, has preserved the following 
fragment of Megasthenes, who says: That Nabucodrosorus 
[Nebuchadrezzar], having become more powerful than Hercules, invaded 
Libya and Iberia [Spain], and when he had rendered them tributary, he 
extended his conquests over the inhabitants of the shores upon the right of 
the sea. It is, moreover, related by the Chaldeans that as he went up into his 
palace he was possessed by some god ; and he cried out and said : 


” Oh ! Babylonians, I, Nabucodrosorus, foretell unto you a calamity which 
must shortly come to pass, which neither Belus, my ancestor, nor his queen 
Beltis, have power to persuade the Fates to turn away. A Persian mule shall 
come, and by the assistance of your gods shall impose upon you the yoke of 
slavery ; the author of which shall be a Mede, the vainglory of Assyria. 
Before he should thus betray my subjects, O ! that some sea or whirlpool 
might receive him, and his memory be blotted out forever ; or that he might 
be cast out to wander through some desert where there are neither cities nor 
the trace of men, a solitary exile among rocks and caverns, where beasts 
and birds alone abide. But for me, before he shall have conceived these 
mischiefs in his mind a happier end will be provided.” 


When he had thus prophesied, he expired, and was succeeded by his son 
Evilmaruchus [Evil-merodach], who was slain by his kinsman Neriglisares ; 
and Neriglisares left Labassoarascus his son ; and when he also had suffered 
death by violence, they crowned Nabannidochus [Nabonidus], who had no 
connection with the royal family ; and in his reign Cyrus took Babylon, and 
granted him a principality in Carmania. 


After the coronation, which was celebrated at Rheims with great pomp, and 
the festivities of the royal entrance in Paris, the preparations for the 
expedition into Italy begun by Louis XII were resumed without delay. 
France possessed nothing beyond the Alps since the fort at the Lantern or 
Fanal at Genoa had capitulated. Everyone expected to see the French retake 
the Milanese; but Francis I anticipated the general expectation — he wished 
that conquest to mark the first year of his reign. 


Two things were necessary : to hinder a coalition of the great powers, and to 
find allies. The coalition had been dissolved in the year previous ; in order 
that it should not be formed again two treaties were signed, with England 
and with the Netherlands. Henry VIII, always displeased with the way in 
which the other kings had abandoned him, consented to renew the alliance 
he had sworn with Louis XII in 1514. The young prince of Castile, Charles 
of Austria, freed from guardianship, took the direct government of the 
Netherlands, and prepared to cross into Spain; he was the first to try to 
regain the friendship of France, in order to secure the Belgian frontier. It 
was agreed that he should be affianced to Madame Renee, the second 
daughter of Louis XII, who had a large dowry, and that he might defer for 
five years the homage he owed to the crown in his character of count of 
Flanders. On the part of Francis I, the concessions were important but 
remote and eventual : the advantage was immediate. France, safe-guarded 
in the north on its most vulnerable frontier, and having nothing to fear from 
England nor the Netherlands, might proceed boldly. 


France had wished to gain the court of Rome. Leo X had never ceased 
seeking reconciliation with France. His brother, Giuliano de’ Medici, had 
married a sister of Louise of Savoy in 1514. Several ambassadors were sent 
to him, among others the celebrated humanist, Guillaume Bude. But the 
pope desired peace in Italy and the grandeur of his famil}’. A new French 
campaign would derange his plans, and for some months he had done 
everything possible to dissuade the French from such an enterprise. He 
refused to bind himself in any way, even that of simple neutrality. 


There still remained Ferdinand the Catholic, Maximilian, and the Swiss. 
The king of Aragon was old and in failing health. His death was shortly 
expected, and he was known to ]J)e little in favour of taking the management 


of a new league. It was he who, by his withdrawal, had caused the failure of 
that of 1513. Meanwhile, fearing to lose the alliance of the Swiss, and 
wishing to hinder the return of the French into the peninsula, he refused to 
prorogue the truce of the preceding year, and signed a defensive alliance 
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with Maximilian and the thirteen cantons. The emperor always had need of 
Spanish troops to continue his war against Venice; he objected all the more 
to the troubling of the empire by France by her levies of lansquenets. But 
his hostility was as harmless as his friendship was useless. As for the Swiss, 
finding them rejecting all offers and manifesting unqualified 
unreasonableness, the plan to conciliate them was abandoned. The alliance 
with the Venetians was always assured. Francis I renewed the treaty signed 
at Blois by Louis XII with the republic. 


After these diplomatic precautions it was necessary to renew and strengthen 
the army. The gendarmerie was increased from 2,500 lances to 4,000. A 
national infantry was added to it, also more numerous than that of preceding 
years, 6,000 Basques and Dauphinois, 10,000 French adventurers, 
Picardians, Gascons or Bretons, and 3,000 pioneers or engineers. Part of 
these troops were formed by Pedro Navarro, prisoner of the French since 
the battle of Ravenna. The celebrated Spanish captain, not having obtained 
from Ferdinand the Catholic the payment of his i-ansom, consented to enter 
into the service of Francis I. The foreign infantry was composed of 26,000 
lansquenets under the command of the duke of Geldeiiand. The artillery, 
more important than ever, comprised 72 large cannon, and 500 mounted 
pieces./ 


Thus equipped, Francis crossed the Alps and entered upon that campaign 
which culminated in the brilliant victory over the Swiss army at Marignano, 
a full description of which has been given in our history of Italy. ^ « 


It is related that, after the battle, Francis wished to be knighted and that he 
chose Bayard to give him the blow with the sword ; a thing never before 
seen, as it was supposed that kings had no need of being knighted, as they 
were knights by birth. / 


The victory of Francis resulted in his regaining possession of the whole of 
the Milanese, with the addition of Parma and Piacenza. He also signed two 
treaties, on November 7th, 1515, at Geneva, and November 29th, 1516, at 
Friburg, which established a perpetual alliance between himself and the 
Swiss. 


The Concordat 


In the course of an interview between himself and Leo X at Bologna, 
Francis took the important step of abolishing the Pragmatic Sanction and 
signed the Concordat, which gave the king the right of nomination to 
bishoprics and other ecclesiastical privileges. ” Then it was that Francis I 
and his chancellor loudly proclaimed the maxims of absolute power ; in the 
church, the Pragmatic Sanction was abolished ; and in the state, Francis I 
during thirty-two years did not once convoke the states-general and 
laboured only to set up the sovereign right of his own will.”/ 


The first article of the Concordat, destined to replace the Pragmatic 
Sanction, transferred to the king the right to appoint the bishops, abbots, 
and priors, the pope reserving for himself the veto, in cases where the elect 
did not fulfil canonical conditions ; by the second article, the pope 
renounced the rights of reversion and expectative, the reversion of livings 
dur-ing the life of the incumbents ; but he did not renounce in any way the 
annats, the most exorbitant of papal exactions, and the silence of tlie 
Concordat on this subject implied their re-establishment. The rights of 
collators of livings were subsequently recognised and limited, and it was 
decreed that collators 


[} See vol. IX, Chapter XV, for the complementary account of this and the 
Italian campaigns of Francis I.] 
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could accord only to graduates “es universites” the livings which became 
vacant during the months of January, April, July, October. Every collator, 
having from ten to fifty livings at his disposal, was obliged to resign one to 
the” discretion of the pope — or two if he had more than fifty. It was 
ordained that ecclesiastical trials should be judged in the realm, either by 
ordinary judges or by commissioners of the pope in reserved cases. The 
Concordat kept a significant silence on the rights and periodicity of the 
councils. A tithe on the clergy was accorded to the king, in recognition of 
the re-establishment of annats, but on condition that the pope and the 
Medici should receive their part. The abolition of the Pragmatic was then 
proclaimed in the Lateran Council, a servile assembly which did nothing 
but register the wishes of the pope, which abjured the principles of the 
councils of Constance and Bale, and dissolved itself obscurely shortly 
afterwards, without the perception by Europe, so to speak, of its closing. 


The Concordat was an act of boldness on the part of royalty; which ceded 
only on a question of money (and reduced that concession when it came to 
practice). It was an immense stride in the direction of despotism : after the 
political order it seized upon the religious order ; after having usurped the 
right of the Estates in the fixation of taxes, it usurped the right of the church 
in the election of its chiefs. In fact during the whole extent of the Middle 
Ages, the temporal power frequently troubled the liberty of elections, 
sometimes by force, more often by recommendations equivalent to 
commands. The ecclesiastical bodies were rarely in full enjoyment of their 
liberty, and the ancient participation of the people, and even of the lower 
clergy, at the election of the bishops had been reduced to a purposeless 
acclamation. But in the end the law remained, the best kings having 
recognised it, the Pragmatic had revivified it, and after the great reaction 
directed by the councils of the fifteenth century against the papacy, the 
chapters and convents proceeded more freely at elections than at any period 
of the preceding centuries. It was this state of things which Francis I and 
Leo X violently overturned in their division of what did not belong to them 
by a bizarre exchange where, as Mezeray says, the pope, the spiritual head, 


took the temporal power unto himself, giving the spiritual power to a 
temporal prince.* 


This displacement of the Pragmatic Sanction by the Concordat is justly 
regarded as one of the most momentous events in French history. The effect 
of the new order of things upon the immorality of the upper clergy can 
hardly be overestimated. The Concordat remained in force until the 
Revolution, and much of French scepticism and philosophical criticism may 
be ascribed to its influence. 


STRIFE BETWEEN FRANCIS I AND CHARLES V 


The reign of Francis I thus opened brilliantly. That first victory was to have 
no complete parallel during a long reign ; but it served to establish the 
reputation of Francis as a warrior, and to cast a glamour about his name that 
no subsequent defeats could quite obscure. We are now to see the vic-tor of 
Marignano enter upon a struggle with that crafty monarch Charles I of 
Spain,! Ayjjo, when the emperor Maximilian died, was elected to succeed 
him, and who came to the imperial throne as Charles V. The life-long 


[1 Charles had succeeded Ferdinand the Catholic, who died in 1616. Francis 
made no mur-mur when Charles entered into his vast heritage ; indeed, he 
signed a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance with him at Nyon in 
1516. France gained nothing by it except the restitution to Jeanne d’ Albret 
of Basse-Navarre, which Firduiajiu had seized. But Maximilian’s death in 
1519 changed the whole face of affairs. | 
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rivalry with this most powerful monarch of the century furnishes the key- 
note to the reign of Francis I. Francis had himself been an eager candidate 
for the imperial crown. « His mortification was great when his rival was 
chosen by the electors. He dreamed of nothing but revenge, and fancied that 
an alliance with Henry VIII of England would help him to gain his object. 


A meeting was consequently arranged between the two kings, and took 
place on June 7th, 1520. So gorgeous were the garments of the kings and 
the trappings of their horses, that their courtiers in trying to rival them “bore 
thither,” the contemporary writer Du Bellay? grapiiically tells us, ” their 
mills, their forests, and their meadows, on their backs.” 


Meeting of Henry VIII and Francis I on the Field of the Cloth of Gold 


Nothing equalled in splendour this meeting between the two kings and the 
two courts in the camp so well named “The Cloth of Gold.” It was a 
struggle upon both sides for pre-eminence in magnificence. It would seem 
as if they sought more to dazzle than to please, and etiquette, being 
prejudicial to cordiality, was set aside. 


Both arrived on the same day, June 1st, 1520, the one at Calais, the other at 
Ardres. Henry VIII and Francis I exchanged visits through the most 
important personages of their courts and councils. Six days passed in the 
necessary negotiations for their meeting. All was at last arranged with a 
care so distrustful and minute as to suggest a mutual fear of treason. It was 
arranged that, leaving the castle of Guines, whither he expected to go on 
June 6th, Henry VIJI should advance towards Francis I, who, on his side, 
would leave the castle of Ardi-es, and advance towards Henry VIII. 


On Wednesday, June 7th, the kings of France and of England, mounted 
upon great chargers, clothed the one in cloth of gold, the other in cloth of 
silver, covered with pearls, diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, their heads 
covered by velvet caps resplendent with precious stones, from which 
floated magnificent white plumes, set out at the same time and at the same 
pace. Their constables preceded them, bare sword in hand, and the lords of 
their court, most gorgeously apparelled, followed in their train. Each of 
them was followed by a bodyguard of four hundred archers or men-at-arms. 
Thus escorted they descended the two hills which led into the pleasant plain 
of the Valdor’, where a pavilion had been erected to receive them. Their 
appearance was more that of two knights marching to battle than two 
princes going to a diplomatic interview. 


The escort halted at a certain point, from whence they kept watch, so that 
the English archers should not approach too closely to the king of France, 


nor the men-at-arms of the French army to the king of England. At a short 
distance from each other, Henry and Francis spurred their horses, reining 
them in with all the grace of the experienced cavalier, when they found 
themselves side by side. Saluting one another in kingly fashion they then 
dismounted and entered the pavilion arm in arm. Cardinal Wolsey and 
Admiral Bonnivet, who, since the death of his brother the grand-master, 
Arthur de Boisy, had been the favourite of Francis I and managed his 
affairs, preceded them. 


Francis I showed great cordiality to Henry VIII, and, giving utterance to the 
thought always present with him, proffered him his assistance in the hope of 
gaining his. “Dear brother and cousin,” said he, “I have taken much trouble 
to see you. You understand, I hope, that I am ready to help you with the 
kingdoms and lordships which are under my authority.” 
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Henry VIII, evading any pledge, relieved himself from the obligation of 
helping Francis I, by not accepting the assistance offered. He contented 
himself with assurances of his friendship, which he still made conditional. 
“I have not in view your kingdoms or your lordships,” answered Henry 
VIII, ‘“but loyalty and the instant execution of promises contained in the 
treaty drawn up between us. If you keep these, my eyes have never beheld a 
prince who could win more the affection of my heart.” 


They then examined the treaty which had been drawn up that evening, and 
by which, conforming to the agreement of the 4th of October, 1518, r - the 
dauphin of France was to marry the , * ;~” _ . only daughter of the king of 
England, and 


Francis I was to pay an annual sum of 100,000 francs, which is equivalent 
to more than 2,000,000 francs of modern money, until the celebration of the 
wedding, which was yet far distant. Whilst reading the introduction to the 
treaty, in which, according to diplomatic etiquette, the title of king of 


France was added to that of king of England and of Ireland, Henry VIII said 
with tact : ” I will omit it. In your presence it is not correct.” But if he 
omitted it in reading, he left it in the treaty, and a little later was ambitious 
to make it real by invading France and wishing to reign there. After some 
discussion, following the cus-tom of that time the sovereigns took wine 
together, and admired the nobles of their courts, whom they presented to 
one another and who were embraced, those of France by the king of 
England, those of England by the king of France. As the meetings, so the 
fetes were regulated and carried through in a very ceremonious manner, 
with precautions that excluded intimacy, and require-When Francis I went 
to dine with Queen Catherine at Guines, Henry VIII came to dine with 
Queen Claude at Ardres. The two kings held hostages for one another, and 
behaved in many ways as if they were in the presence of enemies. This 
suspicious attitude, these timid steps, were as little suited to the political 
views as to the trusting character of Francis I. 


Wishing one day to break down this ceremonious and distrustful barrier, he 
arose earlier in the morning than was customary, and taking Mith him two 
gentlemen and a page, and wrapped merely in a Spanish cape, he left 
Ardres to go and surprise the king of England in Guines. Two hundred 
archers and the governors were upon the drawbridge when he arrived. At 
the sight of the king of France, come at such a time, so meagrely attended, 
putting himself thus in their hands, they were aghast. Francis I crossed their 
ranks with a frank and laughing countenance, and, as if he wished to take 
the fortress by storm, summoned them gaily to surrender to him. The king 
of England still slept. Francis I went straight to his room, knocked at the 
door, awoke Henry VIII, who, on seeing him, was even more astounded 
than his archers had been, and said frankly, with as much cordial-ments 
which betrayed jealousy. 
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ity as tact : “My brother, you have done me the best turn that one man ever 
did to another, and showed me what confidence I ought to have in you. 


From this moment I am your prisoner, and pledge you my faith.” He took at 
the same time a beautiful collar from his neck and begged the king of 
France to wear it that day for love of his prisoner. Francis I went still further 
in his demonstrations. He had a bracelet double the value of the collar. 
Putting this upon Henry’s arm he asked him to wear it for love of him, and 
he added that he wished for that day to be valet to his prisoner. The king of 
France as a matter of fact handed the king of England’s shirt to him. The 
next day Henry VIII, imitating the confidence of Francis I, went to Ardres 
slightly attended, and there took place a fresh exchange of presents and 
courtesies between them. 


This attempt to rival each other in friendship was followed by a rivalry of 
skill in the tournaments and games that the two kings held at their courts. 
Spacious lists, which ended in strong enclosures for the guards of each 
prince and which adjoined elegant stands erected for the queens and the 
ladies-in-waiting, had been prepared in a high and uncovered place. There 
for eight days were held jousts in which the most skilful men-at-arms of 
France and England took part on foot and on horseback, with lance and 
sword. The two kings who directed them displayed therein without 
contention, the one his brilliant dexterity, the other his athletic strength. 
Francis I, who excelled in horsemanship, broke his lances with an 
accomplished skill. Henry VIII, whose impetuosity could not be resisted, 
struck his antagonist’s helmet so violently that he unseated him, and 
prevented him from fulfilling his other engagements. 


King Henry, who was one of the best bowmen in the kingdom, made 
himself remarkable by the strength with which he drew the string and the 
swiftness with which he struck his mark ; he would also have liked to show 
his superiority in wrestling with Francis I. The English wrestlers had 
defeated the French wrestlers because through negligence the latter had not 
brought with them the Bretons, who are unsurpassed in this sort of game. In 
the evening Henry VIII, hoping to complete the victory of his men by an 
easy triumph, came close to Francis I and said to him roughly, ” Brother, I 
want to wrestle with you.” At the same time he grasped him with his 
powerful hands and tried to throw him ; but Francis I, who was a well- 
trained wrestler and more lithe, twisted his leg around his assailant, so that 
the latter lost his balance and rolled on the ground. Henry arose, crimson 


with confusion and anger, and wished to begin again. Only the fact that 
dinner was ready and that the queens intervened prevented this dangerous 
test, which was more likely to make bad friends of the two kings by 
wounding their vanity, than the recent iatimacies of their long interview 
were likely to cement their friendship. After twenty-five days passed 
together in the midst of festivals and pleasures, Francis I and Henry VIII 
separated, apparently in cordial friendship. 


Francis I and Charles V at War 


Francis I was not certain of the armed co-operation of Henry VIII, but he 
believed he had secured his interested and, from thenceforward, faithful 
friendship. He had bought it by a large annual payment which was simply a 
subsidy in disguise. He flattered liimself that if the king of England failed to 
declare himself on his side in the war about to begin, at all events he would 
not espouse the cause of the emperor, his enemy. A 
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But this interview was nothing more than play-acting, as Francis soon 
realised when he learned that Henry on his way back to England had paid a 
visit to Charles V, who was close friends with Wolsey. Furious at this 
duplicity and at learning that Henry VII had agreed to arbitrate on Charles’ 
behalf in all quarrels between him and France, Francis cast about for a 
pretext for war, and soon found occasions in the Low Countries, Navarre, 
and Italy. In April, 1521, he despatched Marshal de Lautrec to defend the 
Milanese against the Spaniards. « 


The government of the conquered province had been such as to render the 
French yoke odious to the Milanese. The cause lay in the intrigues and 
corruption of the court. As soon as the government has grown despotic, we 
ai”e instantly compelled to look for the causes of events in the scandalous 
chronicle of harlotry. It has been related that Anne, queen of Louis XII, had 
assembled around her the daughters of the French nobility; and a court was 


And concerning the rebuilding of Babylon by Nabuchodonosor, he 
[Megasthenes] writes thus : It is said that from the beginning all things were 
water, called the sea; that Belus caused this state of things to cease, and 
appointed to each its proper place ; and he surrounded Babylon with a wall; 
but in process of time this wall disappeared; and Nabuchodonosor walled it 
in again, and it remained so with its brazen gates until the time of the 
Macedonian conquest. And after other things he [Megasthenes] says : 
Nabuchodonosor having succeeded to the kingdom, built the walls of 
Babylon in a triple circuit in fifteen days ; and he turned the river Armacale, 


[1 It is interesting to note that the name of tlie last native king of Babylonia 
is given correctly by Josephus, who seems here to follow the Greek writers 
in preference to the canonical records of his own race. The latter, it will be 
recalled, substitute the name of Belshazzar, a name not borne by any 
historical Babylonian king. ] 
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a hiaueh of the Euphrates, and the Acracanus ; and above the city of Sippara 
he diiL,’ a rece[)tacle for the waters, whose perimeter was forty parasangs 
and whose depth was twenty cubits ; and he placed gates at the entrance 
thereof, l)y oi)ening which they irrigated the plains, and these they called 
echetognonioiies (sluices) ; and he constructed dikes against the eruptions 
of the Erythrican Sea, and built the city of Teredon to check the incursions 
of the Arabs ; and he adorned the palaces with trees, calling them hanging 
gardens. [From Abydenus. | ^ 


thus gradually formed, no longer composed solely of warriors and 
statesmen, but of the gay and idle also of both sexes. This sudden freedom 
had an ill effect upon public morals. The principles and habits of courtiers 
were not prepared for the increased temptation. The grossness of the age did 
not yet admit of that true and pure enjoyment of female society which 
modern cultivation allows. Francis, when he was suddenly released from 
Amboise, and found himself possessed of all power, and endowed with all 
attraction, in the midst of an assemblage of beauty, gave a loose rein to his 
passions. His wife, Claude, daughter of the late king, never had the 
command of his affections ; and the court of Francis soon arrived at that 
state of dissoluteness which we find recorded in the pages of Brantome, and 
from which we shrink in incredulity and 


FrauQoise de Foix was one of those high-born maidens whom Anne of 
Brittany had reared near her person. That queen had given her in marriage 
to the count de Chiiteaubriant, who retained her at his remote chateau, far 
from the fascinations of a court. Francis, however, insisted on the presence 
of the beauty. The countess de Chateaubriant was summoned to the capital, 
and soon became the avowed and chosen mistress of her sovereign. Her 
brother Lautrec was made governor of Milan.i In spite of Lautrec’s efforts 
Milan fell into the enemy’s hands, and on April 27th, 1522, he lost a battle 
which robbed Francis of all his power in Lombardy. This was the battle of 
Bicocca, in which Prospero Colonna, occupying an entrenched position, 
repulsed the French and inflicted upon them a decisive defeat.” 


Defection of the Duke de Bourbon 


The rage of Francis against his unsuccessful general was extreme. He 
refused to see him. The duchess d’Angouleme exasperated the king’s 
animosity by her ceiLsures j while Madame de^ Chateaubriant dared not 
inter- 
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cede for her brother. At length the constable procured Lautrec admission to 
the king, who covered him with reproaches. ” It is not I who am to blame,” 
said Lautrec ; ” the gendarmerie have served eighteen months without pay; 
and the wilfulness of the Swiss, both in fighting against my wish and then 
abandoning me, was owing to my inability to pay them.” 


” And the 400,000 crowns ?” said the king. ” Were never received,” was the 
answer. Francis summoned his treasurer, Semblangay, and asked him 
sternly how it came that the promised sum had not yet reached Lautrec. The 
treasurer replied that the duchess d’ Angouleme had made him pay it to her. 
The king then rushed to the apartments of his mother. ” It is to your avarice 
then, madam, that I owe the loss of the Milanese ? ” The duchess could not 
deny the receipt of the sum, but she alleged having received it on her 
private account. The excuse did not satisfy the monarch, and Semblangay 
kept his station. The vengeance of the queen-mother henceforth 
unremittingly followed the unfortunate treasurer. Heads of accusation can 
never be wanting against a man intrusted with the finances of a kingdom ; 
and five years after, Semblangay, an honest and irreproachable minister, fell 
a victim to the intrigues and iniquity of the monarch’s mother, and died as a 
malefactor on the common gibbet. 


Whilst Francis met with these reverses, which were the natural 
consequences of the blunders and recklessness of his administration, the 
emperor Charles was carefully securing every friend, and improving every 
advantage. The new pope, Adrian, was his creature : Wolsey’s resentment, 
on being disappointed of the tiara, was soothed for a time ; and Henry VIII 
was induced not only to break with France, but to send thither an army 
under the duke of Suffolk, which, however, achieved nothing remarkable. 
The Venetian Republic, also, the last of the Italian powers that inclined to 
France, was estranged from his friendship, and joined the alliance against 
him. Not content with making every foreign potentate his foe, the French 
monarch had at the same time the imprudence to alienate the most powerful 
of his subjects. Trivulzio, we have seen, expired beneath his neglect. 
Charles, duke de Bourbon, and constable of the kingdom, was now driven 
by injustice to league with the enemies of his country. The last duke de 


Bourbon had left a daughter, Suzanne. The title, and a certain portion of the 
heritage, went by law to the male heir ; but as a considerable part would be 
inherited by Suzanne, the paternal care of Louis XII arranged a marriage 
between Charles, the existing duke, and Suzanne de Bourbon, thus 
preserving unbroken the heritage and title of that illustrious family. The 
duke was of a handsome person, and on the death of his duchess, Suzanne, 
without issue, the duchess d’ Angouleme made advances to fill her place. 
This she was the more forward in doing, as, being descended in the female 
line from a previous duke de Bourbon, she considered herself to have 
claims on that part of the property which might descend to a female. The 
constable, however, was blind to her advances, backed by this tacit menace. 
And the slighted duchess instantly put forward her claim to the Bourbonnais 
as appertaining by right to her. 


Bourbon had previously received affronts from the king, who disliked his 
cold temper and reserved demeanour. The duke was grave and dignified, 
fond of war and business, and averse to join in the follies of a court. It 
appears, too, that Francis amused himself at the duke’s expense ; and the 
latter bore raillery with so little good humour as to be called the ” prince of 
small endurance.” Whatever was the cause, they certainly disliked each 
other ; and Francis manifested this feeling first by recalling Bourbon from 
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the government of INIilan, and afterwards by giving the command of the 


vanguard in one of the northern campaigns to the duke of Alengon, 
although 


that post of honour was the constable’s right. 


Bearing all this in mind, when his hitherto unquestioned right to the 


Bourbonnais was called in question, the duke instantly apprehended that a 
league to destroy him had been planned by the king and his mother. Duprat, 
the chancellor, was but a creature of the latter; and to hope for justice in the 
event of trial was absurd. Bourbon was, therefore, driven to look abroad for 
a refuge or for vengeance. Tlie emperor’s emissary was at hand, proffering 
him that prince’s sister in marriage, and many advantages, if he would join 
the emperor’s party, and raise a civil war in France against its monarch. 
Bourbon hesitated long, but finally acceded to the proposals of Charles. 
Francis in the meantime had been roused from the lap of pleasure by the 
league of all Europe against him. He 
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soothe him : he showed his confidence by appointing him lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom ; and assured him that whatever might be the result 
of this unfortunate process, he M’ould not see him despoiled. The object of 
Francis seems to have been the gratification of his mother, and the driving 
of Bourbon to a marriage with her. This failed, however, like every act of 
the monarch’s policy. The constable determined to join the emperor. But 
Francis was now near, accompanied with forces; and as circumstances had 
awakened his suspicions, he called on the constable to accompany him to 
Italy. Bourbon feigned sickness, and took to his couch, as a pretext for 
delay ; till at length, seeing that it would be dangerous to trifle any longer 
with the impatient Francis, the constable dispersed his suite and fled, 
followed by a single attendant, into the dominions of the emperor. Francis 
gained by this desertion, as he confiscated the wide domains of Bourbon. 
Charles acquired what he least wanted — a general, and an unfortunate 
claimant. 


Constable de Boueeon 


A Disastrous Campaign in Italy : Tfie Battle of Pavia 


Bonnivet, the personal enemy of Bourbon, was now intrusted with the 
command of the French army. He marched without opposition into the 
Milanese, and might have taken the capital had he pushed on to its gates. 
Having by irresolution lost it, he retreated to winter quarters behind the 
Ticino. The operations of the English in Picardy, of the imperials in 
Champagne, and of the Spaniards near the Pyrenees, were equally 
insignificant. The spring of 1524 brought on an action, if the attack of one 
point 
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can be called such, which proved decisive for the time. Bonnivet advanced 
rashly beyond the Ticino. The imperials, commanded by four able generals, 
Lannoy, Pescara, Bourbon, and Sforza, succeeded in almost cutting off his 
retreat. They at the same time refused Bonnivet’s offer to engage. They 
hoped to weaken him by famine. Tlie Swiss first murmured against the 
distress occasioned by want of precaution. They deserted across the river ; 
and Bonnivet, thus abandoned, was obliged to make a precipitate and 
perilous retreat. A bridge was hastily flung across the Sesia, near 
Romagnano ; and Bonnivet, with his best knights and gendarmerie, 
undertook to defend the passage of the rest of the army. The imperials, led 
on by Bourbon, made a furious attack. Bonnivet was wounded, and he gave 
his place to Bayard, who, never intrusted with a high command, was always 
chosen for that of a forlorn hope. The brave Vandenesse was soon killed ; 
and Bayard himself received a gunshot wound. The gallant chevalier, 
feeling his wound mortal, caused himself to be placed in a sitting posture 
beneath a tree, his face to the enemy, and his sword fixed in guise of a cross 
before him. Tlie constable De Bourbon, who led the imperials, soon came 
up to the dying Bayard, and expressed his compassion. ” Weep not for me,” 
said the chevalier, ” but for thyself. I die in performing my duty ; thou art 
betraying thine.” 


Francis, in the meantime, alarmed by the invasion, had assembled an army. 
He burned to employ it, and avenge the late affront. He marched upon 
Milan, whose population was spiritless and broken by the plague, and took 
it without resistance. It was then mooted whether Lodi or Pavia should be 
besieged. The latter, imprudently, as it is said, was preferred. The siege of 
Pavia was formed about the middle of October. Antonio de Leyva, an 
experienced officer, supported by veteran troops, commanded in the town. 
By the month of January, 1525, the French had made no progress ; and the 
impatient Francis despatched a considerable portion of his army for the 
invasion of Naples, hearing that the country was drained of troops. This was 
a gross blunder, which Pescara observing, he forbore to send any force to 
oppose the expedition. He knew that the fate of Italy would be decided 
before Pavia.* 


During the night of the 23rd of February the emperor’s generals harassed 
the royal camp by a lively cannonade and a series of feigned attacks, while 
the main body of their troops was approaching in silence the walls of the 
park. Masons undermined and tore down a considerable portion of the wall, 
and through the breach thus eifected the imperial advance-guard, under the 
young marquis del Guasto, cousin to Pescara, closely followed by the 
remaining troops, rushed into the park. In the light of the breaking day the 
French saw the imperial columns defile rapidly by the king’s quarters and 
set out in the direction of Pavia. The hostile troops were obliged to cross a 
wide clearing that was raked by the shot of the artillery posted along the 
king’s entrenchments, and so terrible was the fire opened out upon them by 
the veteran Galiot de Genouillac that, says Martin du Bellay,i “one after the 
other great breaches were made in the enemy’s battalions, and there was 
nothing to be seen but flying arms and heads.” Their ranks thinned by this 
frightful cannonade, the imperials began running in single file towards a 
valley, where they hoped to be out of range of the royal batteries. 


When Francis I saw this movement he believed the enemy to be in full 
flight and his own victory assured ; it had, moreover, been reported to him 
that the division under Alengon and Chabot had routed a Spanish battalion 
in the park and captured several cannon. Rallying his gendarmerie, he 
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rushed forth from the camp in pursuit of the flying enemy, thus masking his 
own batteries and reducing them to silence at the very moment when they 
might have been the most destructive; the remainder of the array followed 
the king. 


Bourbon and Pescara, transported with joy, hastily formed their line of 
battle, while Del Guasto rushed up with his advance-guard, reinforced by 
Antonio de Leyva, and the flower of the garrison of Pavia, which the guard 
left in charge of the camp had been unable to hold back. The division of the 
duke of Alengon formed the left wing of the French army and was 
separated by a large body of Swiss troops from the king, who commanded 
the centre ; between the king and the right wing commanded by La Palisse 
were placed four or five thousand lansquenets, the remnant of the old bands 
of Gelderland and Westphalia who were used to fighting under French 
banners against the house of Austria, and to being placed under the ban of 
the empire by Charles V. The shock of the meeting between these two 
armies, inconsiderable as to numbers but composed of the bravest fighting- 
men in Europe, was teri-ific. Fallen upon by the lansquenets of Charles de 
Bourbon and left without assistance by the Swiss, the king’s lansquenets 
were overwhelmed by force of numbers and crushed between two battalions 
of the enemy. Nearly all these brave men perished, as did also their two 
chiefs, the duke of Suffolk (the White Rose) and Francis de Lorraine, 
brother of the duke de Lorraine and of Count Claude de Guise. Bourbon 
and his victorious infantry next turned against the French right wing which 
was engaged in a hot contest with a Spanish-Italian cavalry corps. The right 
wing, after many great but useless exploits, shared the fate that befell the 
French lansquenets, and it was on this field that the veteran Chabannes de la 
Palisse ended his glorious career. His horse having been killed under him, 
he was about to surrender his sword to the Neapolitan captain Castaldo, 
when a Spaniard, envious of Castaldo’s good fortune, killed the illustrious 
prisoner by a shot from his arquebuse. 


No less fui’iously did the combat rage in the centre where the king, at the 
head of his gendarmerie, overpowered an Italian squadron under the 


command of the marquis de Saint Angelo, a descendant of the great Scan- 
derbeg ; it is said that the king slew this nobleman, as well as several other 
knights, with his own hand. The squadron of the Franc-Comtois suffered 
overthrow in its turn ; the Spanish cavalry would have had a similar fate 
had not Pescara devised a mancjeuvre which was as successful as it was 
terrible in its effects. This was to mingle with his horsemen fifteen hundred 
or two thousand Basque musketeers whose agility enabled them to slip into 
the ranks of the French to choose their victims, and who by their deadly fire 
checked the advance of the gendarmerie and threw all the squadrons into 
confusion. The richest coats of mail, the most gallantly plumed helmets 
were the marks selected in preference by these sharpshooters, and one after 
the other the famous leaders who had raised French arms to glory during the 
last thirty years were seen to fall — Louis de la Tr^mouille, Louis d’ Ars, 
teacher and friend of Bayard, the grand equerry San Severino, the bastard of 
Savoy, and the marshal De Foix-Lescun, all were killed or mortally 
wounded. The king and those immediately about him continued to fight 
desperately, a furious charge having brought Pescara to the earth and put to 
flight Lannoy. Victory might still have been on the side of the French had 
AleuQon and the Swiss done their full duty ; but the duke, on learning of 
the confusion into which the right wing had been thrown, fled precipitately, 
carrying with him almost all the gendarmerie and the left wing, while 
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the Swiss, left uncovered by the desertion of Alengon and menaced on their 
left flank by the imperial cavalry, turned their backs in their turn, instead of 
repulsing the enemy’s attack and flying to the succour of the king, and set 
out in confusion on the road to Milan. This battle should have served as a 
terrible lesson to the kings of France, who were in the habit of buying the 
services of mercenaries at a high price rather than place arms in the hands 
of their own subjects. 


All the stress and burden of the battle now fell upon the king and the valiant 
body of nobles who pressed about him ; Bourbon, Castaldo, Del Guasto, De 


Leyva, and the viceroy Lannoy had successively joined Pescara, and there 
remained to the French gendarmerie but to sell their lives as dearly as 
possible. Diesbach, the Swiss general, and Admiral Bonnivet decided not to 
survive — the one, the ignominious retreat which was to tarnish the fame of 
the league, and the other the sad ” misadventure ” for which he himself had 
been mainly responsible. They both flung themselves upon the pikes of 
Bourbon’s lansquenets and at once found death. Bonnivet, the favourite of 
Madame d’ Angouleme as well as of the king, had taken the most active part 
in the persecution of the constable, and Bourbon was now seeking him all 
over the field of battle. When he finally perceived his enemy’s mutilated 
corpse, ” Unhappy man ! ” he exclaimed with sadness, ” you are the cause 
of France’s ruin and my own I “ 


The French gendarmerie at last succumbed to the superior numbers of the 
enemy; they were broken, dispersed, and cut to pieces. Francis I, wounded 
in the leg and in the face, defended himself bravely for some time longer, 
but his horse, on being dealt a fatal blow, fell and bore him to the earth, 
where he would have been despatched by the soldiers who struggled to 
reach him had not Pomp‘rant, the companion of the constable’s flight, 
recognised the king and rushed to his rescue. Poraperant proposed to the 
king to pledge his faith to Bourbon, but Francis indignantly refused ; then 
Pompe-rant sent for Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, who bent his knee to 
receive the bloody sword of the king, and proffered his in exchange. 


Eight thousand French and auxiliaries had met death ; and all the leaders — 
the king of Navarre (Henry d’ Albret), the count of Saint-Pol, Fleuranges, 
Montmorency, Brion — who were not stretched upon the battle-field, 
shared the captivity of Francis I. The king begged his captors not to take 
him back to Pavia where he would be a ” spectacle and a laughing-stock to 
those upon whom he had formerly inflicted fear, evil, and fatigue.” He was 
conducted to the tent of the marquis del Guasto, where his wounds wei-e 
properly attended to. In the evening Charles de Bourbon presented himself 
with every mark of respect before the monarch upon whom he had taken so 
cruel a vengeance. Both, according to the accounts most worthy of 
credence, displayed great self-control and admirably concealed feelings, of 
triumph on the one hand, of grief and humiliation on the other ; the king’s 
only departure from this reserve was in the reception he gave Pescara, 


which was warm compared to his attitude towards Bourbon. Francis I had at 
least one consolation in his misfortune, the one that would most appeal to a 
nature such as his : the imperial soldiers had been so struck by his prowess 
in the field that they divided his effects as relics among themselves, and 
evinced so strongly their desire to see him that the viceroy of Naples 
experienced some alarm. The German mercenaries, without taking into 
account the immense booty they had gained, demanded more imperatively 
than before the battle their arrears of pay, and Lannoy feared that they 
would seek to seize the king as surety, perhaps even go over to the royal 
side. He averted this danger by 
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[1525-1526 A.D.] sending Francis I to Pizzighettone under the guard of a 
Spanish captain of whose fidelity he was sure, and by extorting heavy 
contributions from the pope and the smaller Italian states, in order that the 
soldiery might be induced to wait in patience. 


It was in the imperial camp near Pavia, on the eve of departure for 
Pizzighettone that Francis I wrote to his mother the celebrated letter that 
tradition has greatly altered by giving it this laconic form : ” Madame, all is 
lost save honour.” The true text is as follows: “Madame, To let you know 
the full extent of my misfortune I have but to say, of all things there remain 
to me only honour and my life ; and that this news may be of a little 
comfort to you in your adversity I have prayed them to let me write you this 
letter, which prayer they have readily accorded ; I also beg of you to allow 
yourself to come to no harm but to make use of youi-accustomed prudence, 
for I have hope that in the end God will not abandon me. I recommend to 
you my children and your grandchildren, and pray you to let pass the bearer 
of this to Spain and back, for it is his mission to see the emperor to inform 
him of the treatment I receive.”* 


Francis Captive in Spain: The Treaty of Madrid 


Although Francis had hoped to overcome his conqueror, he did not fear to 
humiliate himself before him. This role of captive and suppliant was so new 


NINUS AND SEMIRAMIS 


The reader, having already passed in review the chief events of 
Mesopotamian history, is aware that the modern historian knows nothing of 
a King Ninus, or of any warlike female ruler of Assyria. Nevertheless this 
story of Diodorus — the only long account of Assyrian affairs that has 
come down to us from antiquity — lias true historical value, as showing the 
manner of tradition that may be woven about the half-remembered facts of 
history. The account has interest for yet another reason : it is a record that 
passed current as the authentic history of Assyria for some eighteen 
hundred years — from classical times till after the middle of the nineteenth 
century. « 


Asia was anciently govern’d, says Diodorus, by its own Native Kings, of 
whom there’s no History extant, either as to any memorable Actions they 
perform’d, or so much as to their Names. 


Ninus is the First King of Assyria that is recorded in History ; he perform’d 
many great and noble Actions ; of whom we have design’d to set forth 
something particularly. 


He was naturally of a Warlike Disposition, and very ambitious of Honour 
and Glory, and therefore caus’d the strongest of his Young Men to be 
train’d up in (Martial Discipline, and by long and continual Exercise inur’d 
them readily to undergo all the Toyls and Hazards of War. 


Having therefore rais’d a gallant Army, he made a League with Arieus King 
of Arabia, that was at that time full of strong and valiant Men. For that 
Nation are constant Lovers of Liberty, never upon any Terms admitting of 
any Foreign Prince : And therefore neither the Persian, nor the Macedonian 
Kings after them, (though they were most powerful in Arms) were ever able 
to conquer them. For Arabia being partly Desert, and partly parcht up for 
want of Water (unless it be in some secret Wells and Pits known only to the 
Inhabitants) cannot be subdu’d by any Foreign Force. 


Ninus therefore, the Assyrian King, with the Prince of Arabia his Assistant, 
with a numerous Army, invaded the Babylonians, then next bordering upon 


to him that he rather overdid it and rather bore in mind his present fortunes, 
which might change, than his kingly dignity which he should never lose. 
Thus, in three letters written by him to Charles, three times he affected to 
call himself his slave. 


“Having no other comfort in my misfortune than the hope of your goodness, 
by which, if it please you, use me, the fruits of your own victory, with all 
fairness. I have firm hope that your virtue will not constrain me to do 
anything dishonouring, and I beg you to let your heart decide what you will 
do with me. Wherefore may it please you to have the kindly pity to assure 
the safety which is due the king of France as prisoner, then wiU you render 
me friendly and not despairing, you will make an acquisition instead of a 
useless prisoner, and have a king forever your slave. So I end mj-humble 
petitions which have no other end to expect but that you will style me, 
instead of a prisoner, your good brother and friend Francis.” 


But when Francis heard the rigorous conditions, when he saw he had in 
vain humiliated himself before his enemy, death appeared less horrible than 
captivity for him, and ruin and shame for France. “Tell your master,” he 
cried, ” that I would rather die than submit to his terms. My kingdom is still 
intact, and for my deliverance I neither can nor will harm it. If the emperor 
desires treaties, let him speak another language.” The opportunity was 
propitious for Lannoy, and he well knew how to use it. “Your majesty,” said 
he, ” had made a better bargain with the emperor by treating directly with 
him. Go yourself to Spain and put yourself in the hands of my master. He 
will be touched by this proof of confidence and will certainly not abuse the 
rights victory has given him.” Francis allowed himself to be taken in the 
trap, and judging his enemy by himself the chivalrous monarch resolved to 
put himself at the discretion of Charles V. He had sent from Marseilles six 
of his galleys to aid in the transport of troops which were to serve him as 
escort, and forbade his admirals to alarm the imperial crews during the 
crossing. He embarked at Genoa May 7th, 152G, and Lannoy was clever 
enough to persuade Bourbon and Pescara that he was conducting his 
prisoner to Naples. 
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Chailes V was unaware of Lannoy’s project ; it was a pleasant surpriae, 
then, to learn that the king of France, whom he had thought in Italy, was on 
Spanish soil. He immediately had him transferred to his castle at Madrid, 
leaving it himself for fear of meeting him. Francis, always liable to be 
deceived, had counted on prompt deliverance. While waiting, he had 
imagined himself treated by his conquerors as a guest and not as a prisoner. 
But seeing he had been tricked by Lannoy, guessing the astuteness of 
Charles behind that of his minister, he immediately fell ill of grief. Soon his 
life was in danger. The people of Madrid, moved with sympathy for this 
knightly king, more fitted than Charles V to reign over Spain, hastened in 
crowds to the churches to ask God to cure him. Charles, who calculated 
everything, even his pity, realised that if he allowed his prisoner to die he 
would lose a possible ransom. He then decided to pay him a visit, and, 
lavish of fine words, succeeded in raising Francis’ courage. But his object 
gained and the sick man saved, Charles forgot all his promises, refused to 
see his prisoner again, and reinsisted on the hard terms of release.’ 


France in the meantime, though stunned and disordered by the first news of 
the disaster of Pavia, was recovering its composure and force. The duchess 
of Angouleme was regent ; the count de Vendome, cousin of the constable 
De Bourbon, did not take advantage of his being first prince of the blood to 
embroil the kingdom. The parliament, indeed, displeased with the 
imperious character of the king, and angered on account of the Concordat 
and other causes, gave the regent some trouble. But new allies flocked to 
France in her distress. The Italian states were all ready to combine against 
the emperor, whose power they now dreaded. Henry VIII of England 
instantly flung his support into the scale of the discomfited Francis, and 
concluded a treaty with the regent, stipulating that the kingdom should on 
no account be dismembered. Large numbers of the people of Alsace had 
taken advantage of the opportunity to rise and invade France, excited by 
that religious zeal which scorns restraint. The count of Guise mustered 
some forces, fell upon them in time, and cut them to pieces. It was for this 
service that Francis afterwards created the county of Guise into a duchy- 
peerage — ^an honour lieretofore granted solely to princes of the blood. 
The parliament made great opposition to this novelty ; but the king was 


resolute in his friendship, and Guise became one of the high noblesse of 
France, a duke and peer. 


Negotiations for the liberation of the king proceeded, with little prospect of 
success, at Madrid. Bourbon had betaken himself thither ; his presence and 
his claims were no small source of difliculties. The emperor had promised 
him his sister Leonora, queen-dowager of Portugal, in marriage ; but as 
Francis, to disappoint Bourbon, offered to marry this princess himself, the 
constable was obliged to forego the honour. The marquis Pescara dying at 
this time, the emperor offered the command of his Italian armies to 
Bourbon, who was urged to accept of it, and was thus got rid of. Still the 
terms offered to Francis were so harsh that he could not accede to them. His 
sis-ter, the duchess of Alencjon, had come to tend him in his illness and 
captivity. She was now about to return ; and Francis put into her hand his 
absolute resignation of the kingdom, that he might be considered as dead, 
and no further efforts be made for his liberation. This alarmed the emperor, 
who became willing to relax in some degree. Still his demands were so 
exorbitant and unreasonable that Francis at length consented to extricate 
himself by a breach of faith, and to swear to a treaty the stipulations of 
which he was determined not to perform. 
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With these opposite views — grasping severity, that over-reached itself, on 
the one side, and premeditated bad faith, the almost compulsory resource of 
Francis, on the other — the Treaty of Madrid was concluded. By it the king 
agreed to give up Burgundy, to renounce all right to Milan and Naples, as 
well as to Flanders and Artois. He was to be set at liberty, and to espouse 
Leonora of Portugal, the emperor’s sister. He was, moreover, to abandon his 
allies, the king of Navarre, the dukes of Gelderland, of Wiirtemberg, and 
the count de la Mark ; and he was to re-establish Bourbon in all his property 
and privileges. Moreover, the two sons of Francis were to remain as 
hostages for the performance of these conditions, the king himself 
promising to return into captivity if they were not fulfilled. On the 14th of 


January, 1526, the treaty was signed ; Francis taking the precaution to 
protest secretly, in presence of his chancellor, against the validity of such 
exactions. Charles himself could not but mistrust the sincerity of Francis, 
and he even retained him prisoner a month after the signature. The king’s 
health again declined in consequence ; and at length Charles, in a hurried 
and irresolute way, gave orders for his final liberation. He was led to the 
river Bidassoa, which separates the countries : his sons, who appeared on 
the opposite bank, were exchanged for Mm, and Francis, mounting a horse 
of extreme swiftness, galloped without drawing rein to St. Jean de Luz, and 
thence to Bayonne. 


Further Dissensions and the ‘m’*Ladies’ Peace” 


Thus freed from captivity, on terms which, if fulfilled, must ruin his 
kingdom, and if unfulfilled must stain his honour, Francis, it might have 
been expected, would be instantly occupied in the duty of defending 
himself and retrieving his affairs. His first act on arriving at Bordeaux, 
however, was to become enamoured of Mademoiselle d’Heilly, better 
known as the duchess d’Etampes, who superseded the countess of 
Chateaubriant in his affections, and held thenceforward the greatest 
influence over the monarch. 


The liberation of Francis was the signal for a general league against the 
emperor. The Italian powers were ever disposed to unite against the 
strongest. Sforza had already rebelled against Charles, and had been driven 
from Milan by Pescara. All of them — the pope, the Venetians, the 
Florentines — now formed an alliance with the king, on condition that 
Sforza should remain in possession of Milan. A treaty to this effect was 
signed at Cognac, but was kept secret for some time. The states of 
Burgundy had assembled, to protest against the transfer of their province to 
the emperor. The king, they said, had no right nor power to make such a 
stipulation without their consent. When Lannoy, on the part of Charles, 
demanded the cession of Burgundy, Francis referred him to the answer of 
the states. The emperor, on learning this evasion of the treaty, called on 
Francis, as a man of honour, to redeem his word and return into captivity. 


This was a trying moment for Francis, who piqued himself on possessing all 
the chivalric virtues. He could not openly deride the credulity of Charles, as 


Louis the XI or Ferdinand the Catholic would have done. He was 
perplexed, distressed, and could only allege the necessity of the case ; a plea 
which by no means satisfied his nice notions of honour. He therefore 
resolved on taking the advice of his subjects. Despotic as he was, he felt in 
this case at least the necessity of having the nation to participate his 
responsibility. To call together the states-general of the kingdom was 
obviously the natural st«p in such a case. But no ; Francis dreaded the very 
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name of that assembly, in which the vulgar tiers Stat, or people, had a voice. 
The legists and judges of the parliament had for some time taken upon them 
to represent the nation, in demurring to taxes and to edicts. Francis, and his 
minister Duprat, though not wholly contented with the parliament, yet 
deemed that preferable to an assembly of bourgeois. It was resolved 
therefore between them that the voice of the nation should now be taken, 
not in the good old states-general, but in what has since been called an 
assembly of notables — -one of the most unfortunate inventions or 
innovations that despotic craft could have imagined. 


This assembly of notables, or, as some historians will call it, this bed of 
justice, was held in December, 1526. It consisted of prelates, nobles, 
courtiers, gentlemen, the parliament of Paris, and the presidents of the 
provincial parliaments ; the only admixture of democracy being the provost 
of merchants and the four sheriffs of the city of Paris. Before those Francis 
made a long discourse ; entering at large into the affairs of the kingdom, its 
finances and resources. He recounted the misfortunes of his captivity, and 
declared his readiness to return to it, if his people thought that either their 
interest or his honour so demanded. The reply of each class, for all 
answered separately, was that he was absolved from an unjust and 
compulsory oath, against which he had previously protested, and the 
fulfilment of which the privileges and welfare of his people alike forbade. 
They at the same time accorded to him the liberty of raising two millions 
for the ransom of his sons, assuming in this particular all the rights of the 


states-general. Thus satisfied, Francis published the general league against 
the emperor, denominated ” holy,” because the pope was at its head. Not 
only the Italian states, but the Swiss and the king of England acceded to it ; 
so that the reverses of Francis, if they had stripped him of territories, 
rendered him much stronger in alliances than his rival. 


The emperor, on his side, promised to Bourbon the investiture of the 
Milanese, if he succeeded in expelling Sforza. This the constable 
accomplished, subsisting his mercenary troops on the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Milan — for of money Charles had as notorious a lack as his 
grandsire Maximilian. Milan taken, pillaged, and wasted, how was Bourbon 
to support his army — that army by which he lived ? For since his exile the 
prince had inhabited camps, and was averse to any more orderly way of life. 
He loved his soldiers, rapacious and licentious as they wei-e ; and was 
beloved by them, as a valiant and successful leader inclined to tolerate the 
license of the freebooter. Since his treason, Bourbon had met everywhere 
Avith insults and ingratitude from the French, the Spaniards, the emperor, 
and his brother generals. This situation made him misanthropic, and his 
character degenerated into that of the reckless and ferocious corsair. To 
obtain plunder for his army of lansquenets, in lieu of pay, became 
indispensable ; and he accordingly led them south, menacing all the great 
cities of the peninsula, and uncertain which he should attack. Florence and 
Rome had both declared against the emperor ; Bourbon fixed upon the 
imperial city as the more glorious prey, and accordingly marched tliither his 
mercenary army. Pope Clement was terrified at his approach, and used all 
his country’s artifices to avert the danger. It approached nevertheless, and 
Clement shut himself up in the castle of St. Angelo. 


The army of Bourbon attacked Rome in the morning of the 5th of May, 
1527. Bourbon himself applied the first scaling-ladder, and was in the act of 
mounting it, when the first shot from the walls struck him and put an end to 
his disastrous career. His army passed over his body to the assault, and 
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Rome was carried by storm. The pillage was general, so merciless were the 
soldiery. Not all the ravages of Hun and Goth surpassed those of the army 
of the first prince in Christendom. The cruelty of the German soldiers was 
unequalled : they indulged in the most horrid extravagance of debauch and 
impiety. For two months they remained masters of the city ; and the pontiff 
himself was finally obliged to surrender himself a prisoner. 


This new triumph of the emperor, over the head of the church too, roused 
the zeal of Henrj-VIII. He already meditated a divorce from Catherine, 
Charles’ aunt ; and it therefore became his policy to befriend and protect the 
jjope, whose assistance he would chiefly require, against the emperor. 
Wolsey was therefore despatched to France ; the treaty between the crowns 
was renewed ; and a joint army was raised, to march into Italy under the 
command of Lautrec. That general now compensated for his former ill 
success. He made himself master of Genoa by the aid of Andrea Doria ; and 
took Pavia by assault, abandoning it to pillage, in revenge for the defeat 
wliich the French had suffered under its walls. The conquest of Milan 
would have been easy ; but as that city was now to belong to Sforza, the 
French general turned from it towards Rome, in order to procure the 
liberation of the pope. His approach effected this : the emperor became less 
harsh in his terms, and Clement soon found himself free at Orvieto. 


It was about this time, towards the commencement of 1528, that challenges 
and defiances passed between Charles and Francis. The formei’, in his reply 
to the French envoy, reproached the restored king with an infamous breach 
of faith ; and hinted that he was ready to support his charge as a true knight, 
sword in hand. Francis, indignant, sent a reply that the emperor ” lied in his 
throat ” ; and demanded a rendezvous, or champ clos, for the duel ; but 
notwithstanding the choler of both parties, it never took place. It is singular 
that in this affair of the single combat the cold and politic Charles seems to 
have been most in earnest, whilst the obstacles and delays were raised by 
the headlong and chivalric Francis. 


Lautrec in the meantime advanced to the conquest of Naples. He marched 
to the eastern coast, and soon reduced the provinces bordering on the 
Adriatic. The command of Bourbon’s army had devolved on Philibert, the 
last prince of Orange of the house of Chalons, another French chief of 


talents and influence, whom the petulance of Francis had alienated from 
him and driven into exile. With some difficulty this prince withdrew his 
army from the spoils of Rome to the defence of Naples. He was not strong 
enough to face Lautrec in the field : the prince of Orange, therefore, and 
Moncada, the new viceroy, shut themselves up in Naples, where they were 
soon besieged by Lautrec. Andrea Doria, a faithful partisan of France, held 
the sea with his Genoese galleys, and blockaded the port. It was proposed to 
reduce the town by famine. After some time Moncada, fitting out all the 
galleys in port, made an attack on the Genoese, then commanded by 
Filippino Doria, Andrea’s nephew. The attempt failed : the Spaniards were 
beaten, Moncada slain, and most of the captains taken ; amongst others, the 
marquis del Guasto, and two brothers Colonna. Naples thus became in 
prospect an easy prey to Lautrec. Its fall might have brought the final 
submission of the kingdom ; but the same blunder which Francis persevered 
in committing throughout his whole reign lost him this advantage, among 
so many others. 


Such was the fatal habit of the French king to disgust and alienate his best 
and most attached friends. Doria, for example, like Trivulzio, was an Italian 
who united with a love of his own country a firm attachment to the French. 
His exertions had but just torn Genoa from the emperor to give it 
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to Francis : he was now doing the very same by Naples, when it pleased the 
French court to insult and disoblige him. The prisoners he had won in 
action were taken from him, and no allowance was made for their ransom. 
These insults to himself Doria might have passed over ; of wrongs offered 
to his country he was moi-e sensible. The Fi-ench undertook to fortify 
Savona, and to raise it into a rival of Genoa. They removed thither the trade 
in salt, one of the most lucrative sources of the Genoese commerce. Doria 
expostulated ; and another admiral, Barbescenas, was sent to supersede him 
and bring him prisoner to France. When the admiral arrived, Doria received 
him, saying, “I know what brings you hither: the French vessels I deliver to 


you ; the Genoese remain under my command. Do the rest of your errand if 
you dare ! ” The consequence of this blindness and ingratitude on the part 
of Francis was soon seen ; Genoa declared herself free, and allied herself 
with the emperor. The blockade of Naples by sea was raised ; and the influx 
of fresh troops and provisions enabled the city to defy its besiegers. These, 
encamped under a midsummer sun, ill supplied, and harassed, were soon 
attacked by pestilence. Lautrec their general died of it. The marquis of 
Saluzzo, who succeeded him, raised the siege and retired to Aversa, where 
he soon after surrendered to the prince of Orange ; and thus another 
unsuccessful Italian expedition was added to the long list of French 
disasters. 


Another army led by the count of Saint-Pol into the north of Italy met with 
as little success. Francis felt that he could not re-establish his fortunes: he 
sickened of the love of glory that had hitherto animated him, and showed 
himself willing to treat for peace on any terms, provided the cession of 
Burgundy was not insisted on. Charles by this time saw that the nation 
would never consent to such a sacrifice : he therefore waived this part of the 
Treaty of Madrid. The negotiations on both sides were carried on bj^ the 
duchess d’Angouleme and Margaret of Austria. The king gave up all his 
claims to possessions in Italy, Milan, Naples, and even Asti, and abandoned 
all his allies in that country ; he renounced all right of sovereignty over 
Flanders or Artois ; he ceded Tournay and Arras ; two millions were to be 
paid as ransom for the young princes ; the lands of the house of Bourbon 
were to be restored to the heirs of that family (a stipulation, by the by, never 
performed); and, finally, the treaty was to be sealed by the marriage of 
Francis with Leonora, the emperor’s sister. This Peace of Cambray, called 
also the ” Ladies’ Peace,” was concluded in August, 1529: it was as 
glorious for Charles as it was disgraceful to France and her monarch. The 
emperor remained supreme master of Italy ; the pope submitted, and 
obtained the re-establishment of the Medici in Florence, with hereditary 
power ; the Venetians, who said that Cambray was destined to be their 
purgatory, were shorn of their conquests. Charles forgave Sforza, and left 
him the duchy of Milan. Henry VIII reaped nothing save the emperor’s 
enmity by his interference : the English monarch showed himself generous 
to Francis, by remitting to him, at this moment, a large debt. Thus was 
Europe pacified for the time.* 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


The melancholy Peace of Cambray will not be of long duration ; the wars of 
Italy are not wholly finished; Francis I has not sincerely renounced “his 
heritage ” beyond the mountains, the theatre of his former glory ; he will 
continue to meditate and more than once to attempt, with some partial 
success, to shake iiis rival’s dominion over Italy. But neither great 
expeditions nor great events in the heart of the peninsula will again be seen 
under his 
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reign. The essential interest of the history of France is no longer there : it 
returns to the interior ; it is in the moral, intellectual, and social condition of 
that nation — thrown back upon itself after having failed in conquest, and 
confronted at home and abroad by the problem, growing daily more 
formidable, of a religious revolution or reaction which will compromise its 
destiny for centuries. The question is no longer whether France will snatch 
Italy from the political domination of Spain united with the empire, but 
whether France will find, in the elements which the Renaissance has 
brought her, the strength and light necessary to maintain or redeem her 
political and religious independence between those two genii of the north 
and south, Teutonic Protestantism and Hispano-Roman Papism i which, 
coming into collision, are about to make an attempt to drag everyone into 
their whirl. 


We will not here enter on the religious history, whose crisis does not appear 
in all its intensity till some years after the Treaty of Cambray. We will first 
take a glance at the economical situation of France, at the industrial arts and 
particularly at the fine arts, at letters and science, at that Renaissance 
movement which continued to develop under the patronage of Francis I. 
The taste for a civilisation elegant and learned, picturesque and varied, was 
the sole affection to which Francis always remained faithful. He had a more 
genuine right to the title of ” father of letters ” (Apere des lettres) than to 


him : For the Babylon that is now, was not built at that time ; but the 
Province of Babylon liad in it then many otlier considerable Cities, whose 
Inhabitants he easily subdu’d, (being rude and unexpert in Matters of War, ) 
and impos’d upon tliem a Yearly Tribute ; but carried away the King with 
all his Children Prisoners, and after put them to Death. Afterwards he 
entered Armenia with a great Army, and having overthrown some Cities, he 
struck Terror into the rest, and thereupon their King Barzanus seeing 
himself un-able to deal with him, met him with many rich Presents, and 
submitted himself ; whom Nimis out of his generous disposition, 
courteously receiv’d, and gave him the Kingdom of Armenia, upon 
condition he should be his Friend for the future, and supply him with Men 
and Provision for his Wars as he should have occasion. 
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Being thus strengthen’d, he invaded Media, whose King Pharnus coming 
out against him with a mighty Army, was utterly routed, and lost most of 
his Men, and was taken Prisoner with his Wife and Seven Children, and 
afterwards Crucified. 


Ninus being thus successful and prosperous, his Ambition rose the higher, 
and his desire most ardent to conquer all in Asia, which lay between Tanais 
and Nile ; (so far does Prosperity and Excess in getting much, inflame the 
De-sire to gain and compass more). In order hereunto, he made one of his 
Friends Governor of the Province of “Nledia, and he himself in the 
meantime marcht against the other Provinces of Asia, and subdu’d them all 
in Seventeen Years time, except the Indians and Bactrians. But no Writer 
has given any Account of the several Battels he fought, nor of the number 
of those Nations he conquer’d ; and therefore following Ctesias the 
Cnidian, we shall only briefly run over the most famous and considerable 
Countries. He over-ran all the Countries bordering upon the Sea, together 
with the adjoining Continent, as Egypt and Phenicia, Celo-Syria, Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, Lycia, Caria, Phrygia, Mysia, and Lydia ; the Province of Troas 
and Phrygia upon the Hellespont, together with Propontis, Bithynia, 
Cappadocia, and the Barbarous Nations adjoyning upon Pontus, as far as to 
Tanais ; he gain’d likewise the Country of the Caddusians, Tarpyrians, 


that of “knightly king” (roi chevalier’). Even his own mistakes and the 
misfortunes of the allies he had abandoned were made to contribute to the 
progress of the arts among the French, a progress whose advance in a good 
direction remains, indeed, questionable. The fall of Florence, the 
persecutions of the partisans of France at Naples and in Lombardy, sent a 
multitude of emigrants, the flower of the Italian population, streaming 
across the Alps; and France, as she was so often obliged to do, at least 
opened an asylum to the friends she had not managed to protect. The king 
endeavoured to palliate the wrong he had done Italy by favours to Italians, 
and the exiles experienced some consolation in finding on the banks of the 
Seine and the Loire the tastes, fashions, habits of thought, and almost the 
language of their own country. 


Many refugees were pensioned or invested with distinguished posts in the 
army and in diplomacy. The Florentine Strozzi and the Neapolitan 
Caraccioli, prince of Melfi, became marshals of France. Italy not only sent 
France artists and politicians, but merchants and skilful manufacturers, who 
brought into her cities their industry and the remains of their fortunes which 
had escaped the hands of the tyrants. The pre-eminence of the manufactures 
of Lyons dates from the fall of Florence : Louis XI had made Lyons a great 
commercial city and an international entrepot by instituting three annual 
fairs which caused the decline of those of Geneva, and had endeavoured by 
the aid of Italian workmen to develop the manufacture of silk goods, 
simultaneously at Lyons and Tours : still Lyons, where various 
manufactures had rapidly developed, did not begin to rival Tours in silks 
until about 152.5; the Florentine refugees soon gave her the superiority; two 
Genoese are also mentioned amongst the chief founders of the 
manufactures of Lyons. 


A bank was instituted at Lyons. An import duty of two gold crowns per 
piece on velvet or silk goods protected the French silk manufactures against 
foreign competition ; as to the cloths and woollen goods of Spain and 
Perpignan, they were absolutely prohibited in favour of the cloths of 
Languedoc. In 


[‘ ” I purposely make use of this Protestant term,” says Martin, himself a 
Catholic, ” as expressing a particular form of Catholicism.” ] 
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the north the - manufacture of the cloths of Darnetal near Rouen was very- 
considerable ; the edict of May, 1542, which regulated the manufacture at 
Darnetal, qualities it as almost inestimable. An edict of the 18th of July, 
1540, had decreed that foreign stuffs in gold, silver, and silk should enter 
Fi-ance by Susa if they came from Italy, by Narbonne or Bayonne if they 
came from Spain : they were to be taken straight to Lyons and, there only, 
unpacked and exposed for sale. This privilege must have enormously 
increased the prosperity of Lyons. Yet in 1543 one of those sumptuary 
edicts which the rigid spirit of the parliament from time to time wrung from 
the kings forbade the wearing of gold and silver stuffs. French 
merchandises were subjected to a uniform export duty of one sou per livre. 
In 1540 a royal ordinance attempted to establish a uniform measure as 
already planned by Louis XI : an ell of three feet, seven inches, eight lines 
was prescribed for use throughout the kingdom. But commercial relations 
were not yet sufficiently active for the advantage of such an improvement to 
be generally felt; local practice protested and prevailed : the edict was 
revoked in 1543. 


The French navy was making remarkable progress : Dieppe had raised its 
head since the expulsion of the English and had resumed its ancient 
preponderance amongst the French ports on the ocean; Norman and Breton 
navigators gleaned, so to speak, on the tracks of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese and tried to take up the threads of their old commercial relations 
with Africa, and to open new ones with both Indies. Such expeditions were 
full of peril, for the haughty rulers of the western and eastern seas treated as 
pirates those competitors who ventured into their domains. Captain Denis of 
Honfleur had touched at Brazil as early as 1504, before the Portuguese, who 
discovered it in 1500, had founded any settlement there ; the French 
navigators continued to traffic with the savage tribes who sold them those 
precious woods from which Brazil has derived its name, and who “gave a 
better welcome to the French than to the Portuguese and other European 
peoples.” In 1529 two ships from Dieppe, under the command of Jean 


Parmentier, made a voyage to Madagascar and Sumatra. During this time 
attempts which had more lasting results were directed to the north of 
America, towards the countries whither the Spaniards had not turned their 
steps. In 1506 Denis of Honfleur had visited the island of Newfoundland 
which was then taken for a portion of the continent; in 1508 Aubert, a 
native of Dieppe, followed him there with a vessel fitted out by Jean Ango, 
the father of the illustrious shipowner of the same name ; the Bretons for 
their part discovered and named the island of Cape Breton, and the annual 
codfishery was founded on those coasts. The French government at last 
decided to second private enterprise, and to claim its share of the New 
World. In 1524, by order of Francis I, the Florentine Verazzano undertook a 
voyage of discovery, reconnoitred all the coasts from Cape Breton and 
Acadia to Florida, and took possession of them in the name of Francis I. 
Ten years afterwards, in 1534, the Breton Jacques Cartier of St. Malo, 
commissioned by the king at the suggestion of Admiral Chabot de Brion, 
satisfied himself that Newfoundland was an island, penetrated into the vast 
gulf which that great island bars, and reconnoitred the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence : the year following he ascended this immense river as far as the 
spot where Quebec was afterwards built, and discovered Canada. The name 
of New France (“Nouvelle-France) was imposed on the whole northern part 
of America. 


In 1540 Roberval, a Picard gentilhomme, was appointed viceroy of Canada 
by Francis I, and set out with a squadron of five ships which Cartier 
commanded under his orders; the colony was installed at Cape Breton. The 
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severity of the climate, so different from the magnificent regions conquered 
by the Spaniards, the insufficiency of supplies, the improvidence and 
negligence of the royal government were the cause of the failure at the close 
of a few years of this first attempt at colonisation, which was not renewed 
till the reign of Henry IV ; but the sailors of Normandy, Brittany, and La 
Rochelle continued the codfishery and the fur trade with the peoples of 


Canada. A wealthy shipowner of Dieppe, Jean Ango, whom the documents 
of the time describe as “merchant of Rouen and viscount de Dieppe,” made 
himself one of the glories of the French nation by his great enterprises, by 
his taste for the arts, and the energy with which he sustained the honour of 
the French flag against the rulers of the seas, particularly the Portuguese. 
His beautiful manor of Warengeville, farm-house rather than chateau, still 
charms the traveller amongst the green woodlands of the Dieppe coast. This 
family of Ango was probably the same whence came the architect Roger 
Ango who built the Palais de Justice at Rouen. 


T}ie French Renaissance 


Whilst industry and navigation were thus progressing, the arts surrounded 
Francis I with a splendour which Charles V and Henry VIII in vain 
attempted to rival : for example, the king and all the nobles contended with 
one another in erecting buildings, and there sprang from the earth all those 
Renaissance chateaux which arose on French soil to take the place of the 
feudal fortresses, and which like them have unfortunately in great part 
disappeared. There was Madrid, the elegant retreat of the Bois de Boulogne, 
so called because Francis loved to recall the weariness of the prison in the 
midst of pleasures and liberty; there was La Meute (by corruption La 
Muette), and St. Germain, and Villers-Cotterets and Chantilly and Fol- 
lembrai and Nantouillet, the splendid residence of Duprat. The national 
architecture, threatened by the growing invasion of the Italian taste, seemed 
to concentrate all its forces to protest against it by a last creation of brilliant 
originality (1526). He who has not seen Chambord does not suspect all the 
fantastic poetry that was to be found in the French art of the sixteenth 
century. There is something indescribable in this palace of the fairies, rising 
suddenly before the eyes of the traveller from the depths of the gloomy 
woods of La Sologne with its forests of turrets, spires, aerial campaniles, 
the beautiful tints of their pearl gray stones, chequered with black mosaics 
standing out on the sombre slates of the great roofs. This impression could 
only be surpassed by the spectacle which delights us on the terraces of the 
keep at the foot of the charming cupola which terminates the grand 
Staircase, the centre and pivot of this vast and varied whole and which 
stands up radiant above the terraces like a flower one hundred feet high. 
Everywhere between the lacs d’amours and crowned F’s, mysterious 


salamanders, vomiting flames, climb on the pediments, curl round the 
medallions, or hang from the cornices and panels of the vaults, like the 
dragons which watch over the enchanted castles of old legend, waiting the 
return of the master who will come no more.“ 


Francis I had at first been the pupil of the Italian, Baldassare Cas-tiglione, 
author of a book called II Cortegiano, or ” the perfect courtier.” Struck by 
the qualities of the Italian people, the French monarch cherished for them a 
peculiar love, and drew about him the most celebrated men of the 
peninsula. Leonardo da Vinci died at Fontainebleau almost in the arms of 
the king. Primaticcio, II Rosso, Andrea del Sarto, and Benvenuto Cellini 
came with alacrity at his call, and some of their greatest works were des- 
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tined to be the property of France. The early and most illustrious French 
artists, among them Jean Goujon, were trained in the school formed by 
these masters, and it was to the construction and embellishment of 
Chambord and Fontainebleau that the king devoted their inspired brushes 
and chisels. 


The type of the old fortress-castle of feudal times gradually gave place to 
another and less repellent one, that of the great pleasure-mansions which 
included among their attractions everything that the most luxurious and 
refined taste could devise. The court journeyed without ceasing from castle 
to castle and from feast to feast, eliciting loud complaints from the foreign 
ambassadors, who, though unable to afford the expense of such continual 
moving about, were yet obliged to follow. 


Not satisfied with the presence of foreign artists about him, Francis I 
offered great inducements to men of science to visit his court. Erasmus, the 
literary oracle of Europe, was warmly solicited to leave Holland and 
establish himself in France, but he consented merely to make the voyage 
thither. Man}’A Italians, however, among whom was the poet Alamanni, 


and a number of Greeks with the aged Lascaris at their head, established for 
themselves a second fatherland in France. The famous Guillaume Bude, 
guardian of the king’s library and one of the most learned men of the 
century, was, with the Esti-ennes, deputed by the king to show these 
colonists all the honours of the land. Francis I gave his envoys to Turkey 
the mission of procuring for him manuscripts in Greek, and the translation 
into Fi-ench of ancient documents was undertaken ; while the art of 
jirinting, introduced in France during the reign of Louis XI, underwent 
rapid development ; the presses of Lyons, where a numerous Italian colony 
had become established, gaining a celebrity for the town almost rivalling 
that of Venice or Bale. 


The College of France, called in the beginning College of the Three 
Tongues, was founded in 1529 after a plan indicated by Bude, less with the 
object of giving general instruction than for the pui-pose of promoting the 
study of the three languages of learning, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. The 
institution bore a great resemblance to the Italian academies. Philology, its 
chief object, was the science most in vogue at that time, as it was held to be 
the initiatory stage in the study of antiquity. Thus conceived, the College of 
France left all instruction, properly speaking, in the hands of the old 
Sorbonne, the ancient univei-sity. True to its old scholastic spirit, opposed 
to innovations, and attached to its ancient privileges which it now believed 
to be menaced, the Sorbonne entered upon a bitter war against the new 
institution ; but the latter, strong in the royal favour and patronage, issued 
victorious from the conflict. The number of chairs was increased, to the 
study of languages was added that of science, particularly mathematics, and 
beginning with the very first years of its existence the College of France 
gained the reputation of being the most brilliant and complete of all the 
European institutes of learning. 


The reason for the creation of this college and for its rapid success and 
growth may be found in the tendencies of an age that was rich in 
discoveries of all kinds. There are, in the history of the human mind, certain 
happy periods when the horizons of thought seem to become enlarged on all 
sides at once. A new field was opened to philological research, as the 
Middle Ages had had but little knowledge of Greek and less of Hebrew. A 


corresponding progress was also made in geography and the natural 
sciences by the study of climates and races hitherto unknown. 


Always powerful over the entire country, the influence of the court 
increased under Francis I, and was no less beneficial to letters and society 
in 
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general than it was to the cause of learning. The king, beloved of his men- 
at-arms because he was the best knight in the kingdom ; of artists and 
scientists because he so generously patronised and encouraged them, 
commended himself equally to courtiers, men of letters, and ladies because 
no one in his realm carried to such a point as he the love of the beautiful. 
Aided by his mother and sister and later by his daughter-in-law Catherine 
de’ Medici, he made his court the most remarkable in Europe, not only for 
the luxury it displayed but for its wit and grace and a certain elegant not to 
say corrupt refinement of manners that was best exemplified in the foreign 
princess brought up under the eyes of Catherine, Mary Stuart. 


Never had the French court counted so many members. Under Louis XII it 
had been composed of a few favourites, a definite number of oificers, and a 
guard of a hundred nobles. Francis I increased in enormous proportion the 
number of court officers, which he intended to bestow on upstarts who 
could in this manner rise to nobility. The posts were mostly filled, however, 
by landless gentlemen of birth upon whom were also bestowed detached 
titles. Thus arose a company of marquises and dukes possessing neither 
marquisates nor duchies. These two innovations alone would have sufficed 
to make the court the point upon which converged all ambitions and hopes 
of fortune. Francis I desired that women should share the offices and 
dignities of the court, and should have a hierai’chy of their own ; he loved 
to shower upon them, as upon his nobles, the marks of his liberality. Two of 
his mistresses, Madame de Chateaubriant, sister of Lautrec and of Lescun ; 
and afterwards Mademoiselle de Heilly, whom he made Duchess 


d’Etampes, reigned for a long time side by side with the king, and 
patronised artists as well as distributed remunerative posts. 


Unfortunately one cannot have much to say about this court without 
speaking of its corruption, to which Francis I himself contributed by the 
changes he brought about and by his personal example. Destroying as they 
did the simplicity of former modes of living, the innovations introduced by 
him resulted in confusion to the rules and usages of the nobility, and 
fostered fawning and intrigues. His own many scandalous deeds as well as 
those that were with impunity committed around him, have heavily 
burdened his memory with the charge of violating the public morality. 


It would, however, be most unjust to view the court of the Valois only 
through the biased medium of Brantome’sP chronicle of scandals, or the 
writings of contemporaneous Calvinists. As for these latter, they have 
neglected no means by which they could blacken the fame of the prince and 
personages who were the first to persecute their co-religionists ; hence, on 
many points, their testimony is not to be believed. The letters of Venetian 
envoys, on the other hand, who were observers of great depth and keenness, 
reveal the warmest admiration for a court of which they, among all 
foreigners, were the quickest to feel the great seduction and charm. All the 
literature of this century, in fact, imaginative as well as historical, attests 
with striking force the elevated character of the influence exercised by the 
court of Francis I over public opinion. 


Particularly prominent among the writers of that time are Marguerite de 
Valois? and Marot,’” the king’s valet, from whose works the fairest 
judgments may be formed concerning the tastes of the court — its gallantry, 
its love of wit and social pleasures, the esteem in which it held pure 
learning and the tolerance it accorded free thought. Severely as we may 
condemn certain of their works, they are nevertheless worthy to serve as 
models for sentiment, beauty of form, and light, poetic grace. To these two 
writers 
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compare Rabelais, the author of the people, the creator of that strange and 
inexplicable encyclopaedia wherein, as the product of a great intellectual 
debauch, the whole sixteenth century passes by us in review, and you will 
be able to judge on which side lay delicacy and taste, in what degree the 
literature of the court was qualified to elevate and refine the literature of the 
people./ But, on the other hand, Rabelais ^ remains a classic in our own day, 
while these other writers are forgotten. Rabelais, indeed, is not merely the 
greatest writer of this time, but by common consent he is named as one of 
the three or four greatest humourists of any age or country.” His work is in 
itself sufficient proof that Francis I destroyed neither the liberty of his 
subjects nor their originality. Although more absolute than his predecessors, 
Francis always took account of public opinion and had the insight to 
distinguish, as Ranke « ingeniously puts it, enforced obedience from that 
which is rendered voluntarily. 


Thus even in those personal memoirs wherein the individuality of the writer 
is most wholly revealed, it is to be observed that the tendency of the century 
was all toward expansion, in height as well as breadth. We note the origin, 
the preliminary flights of that freedom of thought and research that was 
later to soar so high. Apparent as are the excesses of the age, we must not 
judge it by its faults alone ; its very shortcomings raised controversies that 
served to form public opinion in a graver, sterner mould. More ado was 
made about the use or abuse of supreme power, which was for the first time 
subjected to control. The writer who passes the severest judgment on 
Francis I and his court is Gaspard de Saulx-Tavannes, the representative of 
the most radical of the independent nobility./ 


A word must be said about another phase of intellectual development — 
that which found expression in the words and deeds of Luther and Calvin 
and their followers, o The new opinions early crept into France ; their first 
converts were men of letters. All the great French jurisconsults of that 
century, in secret or openly accepted the Reformation. A party at the court 
itself inclined towards it. Louise of Savoy appears not to have been opposed 
to it. Her daughter Marguerite, queen of Navarre, an independent genius 
and the author of mysteries and novels, openly professed the principles of 


the German reformers ; the duchess of Etampes, the king’s mistress, made a 
point of protecting them. Lefebre d’Etaples (Faber Stapulensis), and Louis 
Berquin, both men of learning known and esteemed by Francis, sustained 
these in their favour : the first had begun six years before Luther. Finally the 
favourite court poet, Clement Marot, abandoned his elegies and epigrams to 
translate the psalms of David, which the reformists of Paris sang about the 
Pre-aux-Clercs. At first Francis, far from being alarmed at these symptoms, 
would fain have attached to himself Erasmus of Rotterdam, the king of the 
learned and of the men of letters of the century, who was accused of having 
prepared the way for Luther by his attacks on the monks. But when the 
German peasants, following out the new doctrines to their social-istic 
consequences, would have overturned all authority, Francis I thought that 
the Reformation, which was a revolt against the pope, was in danger of 
leading politically to a revolt against the king ; and if he remained the 
interested friend of the German Protestants he had no wish to allow their 
doctrines to gain ground in his own states. 


During the king’s captivity two Lutherans had been burned in the capital. 
He had put a stop to these executions, but in 1528 a statue of the Virgin 


[‘ The work of Rabelais is discussed in Chapter XIV of the present 
volume. ] 
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was mutilated at Paris. Francis declared that ” if he knew one of his own 
members to be infected with this doctrine he would tear it away for fear lest 
the rest should be corrupted,” and from that day he persecuted the 
innovators. Berquin, who refused to retract, was burned on the place de 
Greve (1529) ; at Vienne, at Seez, at Toulouse there were other executions. 
The necessity of propitiating the Protestants of Germany mitigated the 
persecution. Again in 1536 six unfortunates were sacrificed on different 
squares in Paris in presence of the court.”* 


Hyrcanians, Dacians, Derbians, Carmanians, Choroneans, Borchanians, and 
Parthians. He pierc’d likewise into Persia, the Provinces of Susiana, and 
that call’d Caspiana, through those narrow Straits, which from thence are 
call’d the Caspian Gates. He subdu’d likewise many other less considerable 
Nations, which would be too tedious here to recount. After much toyl and 
labour in vain, because of the difficulty of the Passes, and the multitude of 
those Warlike Inhabitants, he was forc’d to put off his War against the 
Bactrians to another opportunity. 


Having marcht back with his Army into Syria, he markt out a Place for the 
building of a stately City : For in as much as he had surpast all his 
Ancestors in the glory and success of his Arms, he was resolv’d to build 
one of that state and grandeur as should not only be the greatest then in the 
World, but such as none that ever should come after him should be able 
easily to exceed. 


The King of Arabia he sent back with his Army into his own Country, with 
many rich Spoils, and noble Gifts. And he himself having got a great 
number of his Forces together, and provided Mony and Treasure, and other 
things necessary for the purpose, built a City near the River Euphrates, very 
famous for its Walls and Fortifications ; of a long Form ; for on both sides it 
ran out in length above an Hundred and Fifty Furlongs ; but the Two lesser 
Angles were only Ninety Furlongs apiece ; so that the Circumference of the 
whole was Four Hundred and Fourscore Furlongs. And the Founder was not 
herein deceived, for none ever after built the like, either as to the largeness 
of its Circumference, or the stateliness of its Walls. For the Wall was an 
Hundred Foot in Height, and so broad as Three Chariots might be driven 
together upon it in breast: There were Fifteen Hundred Turrets upon the 
Walls, each of them Two Hundred Foot higli. He appointed the City to be 
inliabited chiefly by the richest Assyrians, and gave liberty to People of any 
other Nation (to as many as would) to dwell there, and allow’d to the 
Citizens a large Territory next adjoining to them, and call’d the City after 
his own Name, Ninus. 


When he had finish’d his Work here, he marcht with an Army against the 
Bactrians, where he marry’d Semiramis ; who being so famous above any 


WAR AGAIN BETWEEN FRANCIS I AND CHARLES V 


But we must not pause for further details of this character; we must return 
to the sweep of political events in France, and the renewed quarrels of 
Francis and his old enemy Charles V. A lasting peace between such rivals as 
Charles and Francis was not to be expected. Even if the latter could have 
confined himself to the pursuit of pleasure, to the internal regulation of his 
kingdom, and to the patronage of the arts, the spirit of Charles, ever restless 
in the cabinet, could not fail to have provoked him. At one time the emperor 
sent him a summons, requii-ing his aid against the Turks, and ending with 
the accusation that he had called Suleiman to invade Europe. Francis was 
now on the closest terms of alliance with Henry VIII, who was bent on 
divorcing the emperor’s aunt. The French king used all his influence with 
the pope to procure the necessary license for Heniy, but was still baffled by 
the influence of Charles. Clement VII was the potentate whose alliance was 
most warmly disputed by the rival sovereigns. And both assailed the pontiff 
on a pontiff’s weak side, by the offer of aggrandisement to his family. 
Charles proposed that Clement’s niece, Catherine de’ Medici, should 
espouse Francesco Sforza, duke of Milan ; by which means the Medici 
would necessarily be ever adverse to the claims of the French kings on 
Milan. Francis, in opposition, offered his second son, Henry, duke of 
Orleans, as a husband for Catherine ; and Clement, elated by the honour of 
an alliance with the royal house of France, exulted at the proposal. The 
emperor, who knew the proud character of Francis, could not believe that he 
would sincerely permit his son to ally with such upstarts as the Medici ; and 
this incredulity neutralised the exertions that he might otherwise have made 
to obstruct the match. It took place, however, in 1533, at Marseilles, where 
Clement and Francis met to honour the ceremonial, and to arrange the 
conditions of their future friendship. One of these, there is no doubt, was 
the vigorous prosecution and extirpation of heresy. Francis, however, 
reaped as usual little advantage from the negotiation. He failed to obtain for 
Henry VIII the dispensation required, and that impatient monarch broke 
with the church in consequence. Clement himself died in the year 
following, and was succeeded by Paul III of the house of Farnese.i 


Francis I and Charles V vied with each other in seeking alliance with the 
church. Francis burned heretics in the great cities, and made adhesion to the 


new opinions a crime against the crown. Charles, on the other hand, led an 
expedition into Africa, and slaughtered the infidels in a new crusade (1535). 
Victorious over Barbarossa, the usurper of Tunis, and followed by the 
blessings of the thousands of Christian captives whom he had delivered 
from slavery, he made his way to Rome. There, in presence of the pope, 


[1 For a study of the Reformation, see vol. XIII.] 
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he stood forth and made his complaint against Francis. He declared his 
readiness to invest one of his sons with Milan, on such conditions of 
suzerainty and subjection as he should afterwards choose to name ; failing 
that, to meet his enemy foot to foot, on horseback, or in a boat, armed cap- 
d-pie or naked to their shirts; or, finally, to declare internecine war upon 
him, binding himself by an oath never to sheathe the sword till he had made 
him the poorest gentleman that ever lived. After this decent and courageous 
bravado, at which the pontiff must have been greatly amazed, the assembly 
broke up in most admired disorder, and the dogs of war were let loose. An 
invasion of France was resolved on, and Charles already counted his victory 
so secure that he distributed the estates of the French nobility among his 
favourites (1536). An army of Spaniards and Italians was to overrun 
Provence, and another of Flemings to break in on Picardy. Between the two, 
Francis was to be crushed. 


Misfortunes crowded, not in single file but in battalions, upon the 
thoughtless but affectionate king. His eldest son Francis, the dauphin, died 
at this time [suddenly; there were suspicions, probably unfounded, of 
poisoning]. Defection deprived him of some of the strongest fortresses in 
Savoy ; and the forces of his enemy were reported to be on the soil of 
France. Instantly the courageous Francis was roused from his grief and 
dejection. The territory in front of the Spaniards was made a desert; the 
cattle were driven away, the villages burned, and parties of resolute 
horsemen sent forth to harass them on the march. Charles expected that all 


would be risked on the arbitrament of one great engagement, and was foiled 
by the unexpected tactics. He marched without glory, for he saw no enemy; 
and without food, for every field was bare. Sickness came to aid ; and, in 
frightful disorganisation, the starving hordes hurried across the Alps, slain 
and pillaged on their way by the angry peasantry, and perishing in the clefts 
of the rocks of hunger and fatigue. Thus fell the pride of the invader almost 
without a blow. 


Francis took now the lofty part which hitherto had been played by his rival ; 
and at a bed of justice in the palace of the Louvre, summoned his rebellious 
vassal before his feudal court (1537), stripped him by solemn sentence of 
his tenures of Artois, Flanders, and Charolais, which always had been held 
of the French crown, and of which his renunciation at the Treaty of Madrid 
was null and of no effect, as having been obtained by violence and fraud. 
Beside him, on this great occasion, sat the king of Navarre and James V of 
Scotland, who had just married the short-lived Madeleine of France — a 
more dignified, though not a more useful demonstration than the quarrel- 
scene of his rival at Rome. The forms of feudalism were occasionally 
revived to gratify a hatred, as the forms of chivalry were retained 
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to justify a duel ; but the hatred of the two greatest sovereigns in Europe 
carried them beyond the bounds both of feudalism and chivalry. Their 
language, by their respective heralds, would have done honour to two 
English prize-fighters. They interchanged the names of perjurer and liar, 
and reminded each other of the discomfitures they had sustained; Charles 
being particularly caustic on the subject of Pavia and the prison of Madrid, 
and Francis retorting with reminiscences of the emperor’s overthrow in 
Provence, and starvation among the hills. Yet, in a year after : his time, the 


enemies met, and spent four of the happiest days of their lives in 
unrestrained intimacy at Aigues Mortes, a small seaport on the 
Mediterranean. Charles arrived in a galley. Francis went on board, and 
grasping his hand said, ” My brother, you see I am your prisoner again.” 
Charles returned the visit on shore ; listened well-pleased to the open 
unsuspecting talk of his companion, and put down all his sayings, and 
plans, and recollections in his memory, to be used against him at the proper 
time. He promised him great things in return for all his confidence ; the 
investiture of Milan for his son, and aid in all his schemes. 


A French king at that time would have sacrificed anything for the vain- 
glor}/ of establishing himself in Italy. Charles saw his triumph, confirmed 
it by a friendly visit to Paris, and made use of it by obtaining permission to 
pass through; France to punish the men of Ghent who had rebelled (1539). 
And, when thus the whole advantages of his superior policy were secured, 
he denounced his friend to the indignation of every Christian, as an ally of 
Suleiman the chief of the unbelievers, and bestowed the duchy of Milan on 
his own son, Philip, the prince of Spain. Five armies sprang up at the king’s 
lifting his hand, to revenge this wrong and insult. But though indignation 
may raise troops, it cannot raise money. Fresh burdens were imposed ; 
church ornaments were coined into crowns, but still the chest was empty. 
La Rochelle set the dangerous example of rebellion on account of its over- 
taxation, and was only quelled by alleviation of its payments and pardon of 
its behaxdour. Assistance was greedily looked to by both parties. Suleiman, 
the champion of Mohammedanism, on the side of Francis, was balanced by 
Henry, the defender of the Protestant faith, on the side of Charles. The 
Turks, under the same Barbarossa whom Charles had displaced from Tunis, 
besieged Nice, and ravaged the shores of Catalonia. Henry did little but 
keep Scotland from aiding France by the intrigues and menaces with which 
he sued for the hand of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, now queen, for his son 
Edward. A great victory at Ceresoles, in 1544, added another useless wreath 
to the chaplet of French achievements, and for a moment Milan opened its 
gates. But Charles and Henry were by this time on the soil of France. The 
Spaniards were at St. Dizier, the English at Boulogne. Troops were 
summoned from Italy, and collected from all quarters. Charles steadily 
advanced, seized Epernay, and rested in Chateau-Thierry. Paris almost 


heard the thunder of his guns ; and, flushed with the possession of 
Boulogne, Henry was reported to be upon the march to join the army. 


But other sounds reached the ears of the belligerents. The Protestants in 
Germany were sharpening their swords, and Charles feared the men of the 
confession of Augsburg more than the Catholic French. A peace was 
patched up at Crespy in the Valois (1544) which left things as they were, 
and enabled the two monarchs to turn their religious minds to the 
extirpation of heresy. The royal heretic [Henry VIII] who had been the 
faithful ally of one of them, and the considerate foe of the other, contented 
himself with demanding a bribe of 2,000,000 crowns for the restitution of 
his 
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conquests. From this time Francis and Charles had more interests in 
common. Both glowed with a hatred of the Reformation such as only 
tyrants can feel. They persuaded the pope to summon a general council to 
extirpate Lutheranism and Calvinism at once, and while the famous council 
of Trent was gathering from all the orthodox nationalities, they occupied 
themselves in cruel persecutions of their suspected subjects (1545). m» 


LAST YEARS AND DEATH OF FRANCIS I 


Francis, however, was growing feeble. He was no longer the brilliant knight 
of Marignano or Pavia, the friend of Leonardo da Vinci and of Erasmus. 
Worn out before his time by excesses, at fifty-one he was a morose old man. 
The greatest blot on his reign belongs to these last unhappy years. So long 
as the war with Charles V continued, Francis I was careful not to offend the 
dissenters ; the Edict of Coucy had even ordered, in 1535, the suspension of 
all persecution on account of religion. The peace concluded, men of harsh 
and sinister counsel, such as Montmorency and Cardinal de Tournon, 
resumed the upper hand. They attributed the king’s reverses to the 
relaxation of severity and he allowed himself to be persuaded to order new 


executions. At Meaux fourteen pyres were erected in one day (1546) ; at the 
place Maubert Etienne Dolet was hanged and then burned. 


The most odious execution was that of a whole inoffensive population, the 
Vaudois, whose beliefs were more than three centuries old. In 1540 they 
had been condemned as heretics. The execution of the sentence had been 
suspended in favour of a peaceable peasantry who paid their taxes regularly 
and merely offered the spectacle of pure and simple manners in the two 
little towns of Merindol and Cabrieres and in some thirty villages of the 
Alps of Provence. 


But in the month of April, 1545, precise and rigorous orders from the court 
reached the parliament of Aix. Without warning, the baron de la Garde, 
assisted by the president D’Oppede and the avocat-gSneral Guerin and 
accompanied by soldiers, entered the territory of these unfortunate people : 
3,000 were massacred or burned in theii-dwellings ; 660 sent to the galleys ; 
the rest dispersed in the woods and mountains, where the greater part died 
of hunger and privation. For fifteen leagues round not a house, not a tree 
was left. 


Francis I, who perhaps did not know all the details of this execrable drama, 
approved what had taken place and ordered the persecution to be continued. 
Foreign affairs went no better. It was the time when Charles V, no longer 
trammelled by the war with France and assured of peace with the Turks, 
turned his forces against the Protestants of Germany and, under pretext of 
stifling heresy, sought to stifle German liberty ; the battle of Miihlberg 
seemed to lay the empire at his feet. Francis I did not see this great success 
of his rival ; he had died three weeks before at the chateau of Rambouillet, 
at the age of fifty-two years (31st of March, 1547).’” He was buried with a 
magnificence far surpassing anything which had yet been witnessed in 
France ; eleven cardinals assisted at his obsequies, and the ceremony 
extended over two and twenty days. The bodies of his two sons, the dauphin 
Francis and Charles duke of Orleans, were conveyed to St. Denis together 
with his own, and Henry II succeeded to the vacant throne.” Before we take 
up the events of that monarch’s reign, let us listen to an estimate of the 
character and influence of the showy ruler whose life story we have just 
followed to its close.a 


THE HISTOEY OF FRANCE 
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Charles V and Francis I (says Gaillard) perhaps owe it to each other that 
they were great men ; each had some advantages that were denied the other. 
The leading characteristic of Charles was diplomacy, of Francis 
straightforwardness. If we compare the two princes as warriors, the sum 
total of their military exploits appears about equal ; nevertheless the deeds 
of Francis are more famous. His early career was so brilliant that it has shed 
a lustre over his whole life, even over his misfortunes. To gain a victory at 
twenty makes a man famous forever. Charles V began his career, or at any 
rate distinguished himself in it, too late. His first important expedition was 
the 


one against the Turks in 1532 ; for the time when he appeared at 
Valenciennes only to fly on the approach of the king, and the occasion of 
his failure before Bayonne, when he was enabled to regain Fuenterrabia by 
the treachery of a coward, must count for nothing. The expedition to Tunis 
in 1536 was the first exploit of Charles V which can be compared with the 
battle of Marignano ; nevertheless it was certainly better to gain the battle 
of Miihlberg than to lose that of Favia. On the whole Charles V was 
perhaps the greater general and Francis I the better soldier, and this division 
of military talent is very much what might be expected from their individual 
characters, the one deliberate and thoughtful, the other ardent and 
impetuous. 


In the matter of policy it cannot be denied that Charles V was much greater 
than Francis I. He kept or gained everything that was contested between 
liim and his rival ; he obtained the empire and took possession of the duchy 
of Milan, and he kept the kingdom of Naples. Nor did he owe his success 
entirely to the favour of blind fortune ; it was rather the result of wise 
conduct, well-thought-out methods, and the adoption of measures likely to 
bring about the end he had in view. He was fortunate, and would have been 
thoroughly worthy of his good fortune had he not so often used fraudulent 
means to bring about success. He possessed in a high degree the royal 
faculty of understanding men. The greatest generals in Europe were to be 
found at the head of his armies ; his ministers had no sway over him, and he 
always employed them in the matters for which they were most suitable. He 
understood both his own subjects and foreigners ; he knew that Bourbon 
Avas a hero and that Saluzzo was only a traitor. He therefore made use of 
Bourbon for conquest and Saluzzo for treachery. Bourbon was a hero, but 
he was a French refugee, so Charles placed Pescara to act as a 
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spy over him. Pescara was almost on an equality with Bourbon and was 
jealous of him. Both men however were ambitious and not very faithful, so 
Charles employed the trustworthy and useful Lannoy to watch them both. 
He won over from France La Marck, Sickingen, the sublime Bourbon, the 
prince of Orange, and Andrea Doria, the greatest men of his time, while 
Francis only took from him the obscure prince of Melfi. Charles V greatly 
excelled his rival also in steadiness and energy. 


Francis I was capable of actions which dazzle us, but he was only energetic 
by fits and starts, with long intervals of lethargy and languor ; while with 
Charles V there were no such intervals. Always full of energy, he made his 


preparations, he carried them out, he plotted, he sowed dissension where it 
suited his purpose to do so, he went to Germany, to Italy, to Spain ; he 
controlled the greafe powers and subdued the lesser ones, he fettered them 
all by his negotiations. Bayle remarks that since there were many more 
leagues formed against Francis I than against Charles V, the former must 
have been more feared than the latter ; but it was the emperor’s cleverness 
which made people believe that Francis I was so formidable. Moreover 
such leagues do not always prove that the power of the person against 
whom they are formed is greatly feared. After the defeat of the De Foix and 
the expulsion of the French in 1522, the whole of Italy formed a league 
against them ; was it because she had more fear of Francis I, who was 
routed and expelled, than of the emperor, who was master of the Milanese 
and of the kingdom of Naples ? No, but she thought she would be more 
likely to be left in peace if she submitted quietly to the emperor, than if she 
made an effort to help the fallen king to rise, by lending him a helping hand. 


Henry VIII, it is true, more often allied himself with Charles V than with 
Francis I. He thought he had some claim to France ; he knew he had none to 
Italy, to Germany, or to Spain. Charles V knew how to turn to his own 
advantage the power of his rival, which he exaggerated in order to injure 
him. But Francis I was far superior to his rival when he was defending 
Provence against his attacks, and Bayle is right in saying that he deserved 
more glory for preserving his own kingdom, in spite of circumstances, than 
Charles V, who failed to do this notwithstanding his great power and 
numerous intrigues, deserved for all his other conquests. Again, Francis was 
superior to Charles when he warned the latter that the people of Ghent were 
in rebellion, and allowed him to pass through France on his way to subdue 
them ; when he pardoned the rebels of La Rochelle ; when he behaved with 
such moderation after the scandalous scene in Rome; and when, Charles 
having calumniated him throughout Germany, he took no further vengeance 
than heaping benefits on the German merchants. 


Finally, in military ability Francis I was at least the equal of Charles V; in 
political genius he was his inferior, but he surpassed him in honour : indeed 
his political inferiority was partly the result of a greater moral delicacy, 
which made him more fastidious than Charles as to the means by which he 
tried to gain his ends. In drawing this parallel we have been looking at 


Francis I as a politician and a soldier, but the point of view is not 
advantageous to him. He will perhaps shine more brightly in the history of 
literature and of art.o 


CHARACTER AND POLICY OP HENRY II 


Henry II, at the age of twenty-eight, displayed all the military qualities that 
had distinguished his father in his youth. He was trained in every kind of 
physical exercise, and enjoyed the reputation of being a most accom- 
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plished knight. “He possessed,” says Brant6me,i’ “majesty and grace, and 
manners that were suavely royal. He loved war, and never found life so 
much to his liking as when he was in the midst of battle.” His enterprising 
character had revealed itself in the last two struggles against Charles V, in 
which he had taken part under Montmorency and D’Annebaut. Cavalli, the 
Venetian envoy, who erred on the side of leniency, said of Henry that his 
excellent qualities gave promise to France of the worthiest monarch that 
had reigned there in two centuries. Like his father he made it a point to 
become acquainted with every gentleman in his realm. He detested Charles 
V, and took no pains to hide his feeling. The emperor well knew the 
bellicose humour of the king towards him and exerted every effort to 
furnish it satisfaction “Henry’s father,” wrote Charles V to his ambassador 
at Rome, “drew the Turk towards him by the hair of his head; Henry will 
seize him by hair, hands, and feet.” 


One thing, however, was wanting in the new king : though a poet, and 
possessing like all his race a cultivated taste in literature, he lacked that 
personal charm which made of Francis I the natural head of the most 
cultured court in Europe. The men of letters in general have little to say in 
his praise, and the Calvinists, whose numbers were constantly increasing 
and whom he persecuted with relentless rigour, have least of all been 
inclined to spare him. 


682 THE HISTORY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


of her Sex (as in History it is related) we cannot but say something of her 
here in this Phice, being one advanc’d from so low a Fortune, to such a state 
and degree of Honour and Worldly Glory. 


There’s a City in Syria, call’d Ascalon, near which is a deep Lake abound- 
ino- witli Fish, where not fur off stands a Temple dedicated to a famous 
(ioddess caird by the Syrians Derceto [Dagon], she represents a Woman in 
her Face, and a Fish in all other parts of her Body, upon the account 
following, as the most Judicious among the Inhabitants report ; for they say, 
that Venus being angry at this Goddess, caus’d her to fall into a vehement 
pang of Love witha beautiful Young Man, who was among others 
sacrificing to her, and was got with Child by him/ and brought to Bed of a 
Daughter ; and being asham’d afterwards of what she had done, she kill’d 
the Young Man, and expos’d the Child among Rocks in the Desert, and 
through Sorrow and Shame cast herself into the Lake, and was afterwards 
transformed into a Fish ; whence it came to pass, that at this very Day the 
Syrians eat no Fish, but adore them as Gods. They say that the Infant that 
was expos’d, was both preserv’d and nourish’d by a most wonderful 
Providence, by the means of a great Flock of Pigeons that nestled near to 
the Place where the Child lay ; for with their Wings they cherish’t it, and 
kejjt it warm ; and observing where the Herdsmen and other Shepherds left 
their Milk in the Neighbouring Cottages, took it up in their Bills, and as so 
many Nurses thrust their Beaks between the Infants Lips, and so instil’d the 
Milk : And when the Child was a Year old, and stood in need of stronger 
Nourishment, the Pigeons fed it with pieces of Cheese which they pickt out 
from the rest : When the Shepherds return’d, and found their Cheeses pickt 
round, they wondred (at first) at the thing ; but observing afterward how it 
came to pass, they not only found out the cause, but likewise a very 
beautiful Child, which they forthwith carry’d away to their Cottages, and 
made a Present of it to the King’s Superintendent of his Flocks and Herds 
(whose Name was Simma) who (having no Children of his own) carefully 
bred up the Young Lady as if she had been his own Daughter, and call’d her 
Semiramis, a denomination in the Syrian Language deriv’d from Pigeons, 
which the Syrians ever after ador’d for Goddesses. And these are the 
Stories told of Semiramis. 


COURT FAVOUEITES 


Scarcely had Henry II ascended the throne when he recalled Montmorency, 
the master who had instructed him in the art of war and who had beguiled 
the tedium of a recent period of disgrace by building the superb mansions of 
Eeouen and Chantilly. Montmorency immediately became all-powerful, and 
showered upon his family the highest dignities and honours. Claude of 
Guise, his brother the cardinal De Lorraine, and his six sons, all destined to 
attain the highest eminence, were also given great prominence in the 
councils of the new reign ; they literally blocked the approaches to the 
throne. “It seemed,” says Tavannes, “as though the king had sworn to 
partition France among them.” Diane de Poitiers, grand s\n/schale of 
Normandy and mistress of Henry II, though many years his senior, wielded, 
under the title of duchess of Valentinois, an influence far wider and more 
powerful than that exerted by the duchess d’Etampes during the preceding 
reign. By the marriage of her daughter she became allied to the family of 
Guise, with whom all her future movements were made in concert. Lastly 
Saint-Andr“, a former governor of the king, was elevated to the position of 
marshal, and the pope bestowed the cardinal’s hat upon two favourite 
prelates, Charles de Bourbon, brother of the duke de Vendome, and Charles 
de Lorraine, archbishop of Rheims. 


D’ Annebaut, to whom Henry attributed the defeat of Perpignan; the 
cardinal De Tournon, and several gentlemen who had served as secretaries 
of state under Francis I were banished from the court. Out of eleven 
cardinals who sat in the council seven were sent to Rome, partly with the 
intention of propitiating the new ministry, and partly to strengthen French 
influence with the government of Rome, and to estaljlish a French party in 
the sacred college. The duchess d’Etampes was also requested to withdraw, 
the king even taking from her the diamonds she had received from Francis I 
to present them to the duchess of Valentinois. 


These many changes resulted, as was inevitable, in widespread discontent. 
The new councillors were accused of rapacity, and the spirit of 
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jealous distrust in which they arrogated all the power to themselves highly 
incensed the people, while the king was reproached with the weakness 
which made him so readily yield himself over to be governed. The highest 
personages made open ti-aiific of court dignities and positions ; 
Montmorency in particular being accused of having furthered his own and 
his kinsmen’s interests by bribes given to the highest nobles, and by 
peopling the courts of justice with magistrates and councillors of his own 
creation. Venality and corruption everywhere prevailed, and the spirit 
manifested by new ministers in entering upon their office was almost that of 
dogs rushing upon a quarry. 


Not one of the writings, in which speaks prejudice or passion, that has come 
down to us from that day is unquestioningly to be believed ; it is an 
unfortunate fact that many of our most entertaining historical memoirs are 
little better than chronicles of scandals, since, however incontestable may 
be the facts they contain, the manner in which these are dressed is 
invariably calculated to mislead. 


On the other hand these memoirs enable us to form an excellent idea of the 
brilliancy of the court, of the intellectual standard of its members, of the 
political ability of the councillors surrounding Henry II, of the sentiments of 
honour and obedience by which were actuated the nobility. It is seen that to 
untrammelled liberty of opinion, whether in praise or blame, was allied a 
deep-seated reverence for law, for the government, and for the king. Indeed 
many diplomatic documents, which for a long time remained unknown, are 
to the honour of Montmorency, Diane de Poitiers, and the Guises, attesting 
a truth that contemporaneous writers of military memoirs seem scarcely to 
suspect — namely, that diplomacy can accomplish more than arms. From 
the additional circumstance that the records of the relations with Venice are 
mainly favourable to the court, it will be seen that, strange though it may 
appear, it was the Frenchmen of that day who contributed the most towards 
blackening the national character. 


Catherine de’ Medici, wife of Henry II, and Jeanne d’ Albret, queen of 
Navarre, also played parts during this reign, smaU at first but increasing to 
great prominence as time went on. Catherine, whom Francis I had loved 


and protected against her enemies, gave as yet no evidence of personal 
ambition or greed for authority. She passively submitted to the rule of the 
duchess of Valentinois, but worked stealthily all the time to strengthen her 
own private influence — an influence which Diane herself finally came to 
second, and which paved the way to the reign upon, which Catherine was 
soon to enter. / 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS AND ROYAL MARRIAGES 


The first days of his accession were employed by Henry in royal prog- ; 
through his domains, and in shows and spectacles. In the last of these he 
was himself a chief performer, and no one held the lists with a firmer lance, 
or overthrew his opponent with a more scientific thrust. Henry next 
proceeded to the slaughter of such of his people as began to think for 
themselves on religious subjects. Gibbets were erected on the side of the 
road by which he made his entrance into the good city of Paris, and 
unhappy Protestants were suspended from them by cords round their 
bodies, and dropped into a slow fire, which was kindled under them, till 
they expired. The Protestant princes of the league of Smalkald had been 
completely beaten at the great battle of Miihlberg within a month of 
Francis’ death. The elector of Saxony 
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followers dispersed, and to all human appearance the cause of the 
Reformation on the continent was at an end. 


Before the fruits of the battle of Miihlberg could be gathered by the 
Msectors, news reached the confederated Protestants that a quarrel had 
broken out between the French king and the emperor, and between the 
emperor and the pope. They actually became the arbiters of these great 
dissensions, and 


were courted by all parties. Charles, in order to intimidate his holiness, 
insisted on the return of the general council to Trent, where it had been 
originally summoned in 15-14, and its removal from Bologna, to which it 
had been transferred by Paul. This was to place it where the influence of 
Protestant belief was greatest, and already there were hopes of a 
compromise, by which Germany might become an undivided power. 
England was under an eclipse at this time, and was nearly forgotten outside 
of her guardian seas. Edward VI was on the throne, Somerset was protector, 
and both were too weak to do anything more than defend their authority 
against the cabals of the political and religious parties into which the nation 
was split. The career was therefore open to the rival crowns. Charles, in 
entering on tlie new contest, showed his usual sagacity, and made 
concessions after ha/*ing obtained all the advantages of force. He granted 
liberty of worship to the Protestants by an imperial rescript, marriage of 
their priests, and communion in both kinds, till the council of Trent should 
come to a final decision. But this was assuming too much of the pontifical 
authority to be pleasing to the pope. He protested against the Interim, as this 
act was called, and prosecuted his schemes in favour of France more 
zealously than ever. Persecution and toleration therefore became the 
conflicting arms of the champions in this great struggle ; and it shows us 
how completely the political view at this time excluded the religious, that 
the heretics were slain and tortured by a man who was utterly regardless of 
the great question in dispute, while their liberties were defended by a 
gloomy and unrelenting bigot, who looked on them as the enemies of God 
and man. 


Henry, too thoughtless to take warning by the sudden change in his 
adversary’s treatment of the innovators, sought to strengthen his cause, and 
increase the papal influence, by double severity against the new faith. The 
massacres and atrocities perpetrated under Francis at Merindol and 
Cabrieres 
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rested for a long time in the memory of the people, till they were expelled 
by still wilder excesses of fanaticism and hatred. Rebellions, prompted by 
despair and over-taxation, broke out in several places, and an expedition 
into Italy was thwarted by the necessity of hurrying back to punish 
refractory Bordeaux. Disregarding the protest of the local parliament, the 
edict of the king had imposed a duty on salt, which maddened the 
consumers ; for the article lay at their doors, and the commissaries were 
inquisitorial as well as unjust. Montmorency, the favourite, was in his 
element now. He was sent down to execute justice on the revolters, and 
spared neither sex nor age. A hundred of the chief artisans of Bordeaux 
were ignominiously hanged ; crowns of red-hot iron were placed on other 
sufferers’ heads while they were broken alive on the wheel. The bells were 
taken down, in sign of the withdrawal of the city’s municipal powers ; and a 
breach was made in the walls, in sign of its subjection to military law. 
Wherever the constable went, he was preceded by the executioners of his 
vengeance ; and having spread desolation and misery through the whole 
south of the kingdom, he returned to Paris in time to take part in the 
rejoicings which had been going on while these terrible events occurred, for 
the marriage of Anthony de Bourbon with Jeanne d’ Albret. The mother of 
this Jeanne was the Protestant and poetess, Marguerite of Navarre, the sister 
of Francis I ; and the eldest son of this marriage was Henry IV. These 
blood-stained espousals were the connecting link between the follower of 
Bayard and the friend of Sully. It is a great step when we come, with only 
one life between, from the armed bravo of Marignano to the author of the 
Edict of Nantes. 


At this time also another marriage was resolved on, and another royal bride 
made her appearance at the court of France. A beautiful and graceful child 
she was, whose life has been studied with more zeal, and fate lamented with 
more tears, than those of any other queen ; for it was the fair and 
unfortunate Mary of Scotland, transplanted now, in her sixth year, from the 
bleak land which scarcely owned its allegiance, and always refused its 
affections — to appear for a brief moment on the brightest and gayest 


throne in Europe, and go back to the toils and struggles, the errors and 
sorrows of her native realm. She was betrothed in 1548 to Francis the 
dauphin, who later ascended the throne as Francis II. The rejoicings on 
these two auspicious events were soon interrupted ; for all the nations were 
in a roused and unsettled state, and every day brought forth some new 
complication of parties, or totally unexpected turn in the progress of affairs. 


A distinction seems always to have been drawn between the doctrines of the 
Lutherans and the Calvinists. The Lutherans were considered merely 
dissidents from the papal church, but the Calvinists were thought rebels 
against royal authority. Excesses on both sides justified to superficial 
observers the opinion, which inflamed the Catholics and reformers with 
unappeasable rage, that their joint existence was impossible. Catholicism, 
when it was triumphant, trampled on the faintest spirit of dissent ; and 
dissent, when it had the opportunity, retorted with almost insane retribution. 
The release from the darkness in which all men’s minds had been avowedly 
kept was too sudden to be wisely borne. The light blinded their eyes, and 
the persecutors could point to their victims’ acts in justification of their 
own. This will account for the tragedies and nameless horrors of the next 
half century in France, in which the national character entirely changed. 
Jacques Bonhomme became a ravening savage instead of a complaining 
drudge, and knight and cavalier became brutalised below the standard of a 
Chinese mandarin or maddened Hindu, 
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National efforts, however they might ostensibly be only on temporal or 
political subjects, borrowed their spirit from these theological dissensions. 
Wars, sieges, marriages, all had reference to the great argument of the time ; 
for it was felt on both sides that the preponderance of either of the parties in 
the religious struggle would decide the predominance of the political 
opinions which were supposed to be involved. Protestantism and free 
government, if not the cry, was already the sentiment of all the peoples, and 
Catholicism and loyalty to the crown were the counterblasts on the other 


side. If Charles V, therefore, at any time, perceived that the pope himself 
relaxed in his opposition to the Calvinist reformers, he opposed the person 
of his holiness without the least compunction, but with an unabated 
reverence for his office ; and if Henry II saw, in the midst of his executions 
of the Protestants of his own kingdom, that encouragement of the Lutherans 
of Germany would weaken his rival’s forces, he sent assistance to the 
confederated princes. But both were equally bent on maintaining their 
individual authority. It wiU therefore not surprise us when we perceive that, 
in the year 1552, the part played by these unprincipled potentates became 
reversed. Charles, the publisher of the Interim which secured the Protestant 
demands, is at open war with them in Germany ; and Henry, the torturer of 
the reformers of his own kingdom, is armed in their defence. Maurice of 
Saxony, however, saved the French king the trouble of crossing the Rhine, 
for he secretly placed himself at the head of a band of determined 
Protestants, forced the passes of the Tyrol, and scattered the council of 
Trent, which was still carrying on its labours. Without check or pause they 
marched without beat of drum, and got so close to the house in Innsbruck 
where Charles was in bed with a slight illness, that his imperial majesty had 
to fly with no more dignified apparel than his shirt and stockings. 


While the confederated princes were lamenting the escape of their expected 
prisoner, they were cheered with a message from the emperor himself 
offering terms of accommodation. The rapidity of his flight had been 
increased by the knowledge, which reached him in his retreat, that Henry, 
with a great French army, was on the borders of Germany, and ready to 
cross over to the assistance of his enemies. Better, he thought, to yield at 
once than allow his French rival to gain the glory of a i-econciliation. The 
princes accepted the offer, and wrote to beg Henry to discontinue his 
advance. Henry yielded to their request by discontinuing his advance ; but 
indemnified himself by turning to one side, and seized by main force the 
cities of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, spread his legions over Lorraine, and 
made an attempt on Strasburg and the county of Alsace. In this he was only 
repulsed by the Protestantism of the people. They feared the most Christian 
king and had more confidence in the Catholic emperor, who, to the great 
satisfaction and at the powerful request of sixty thousand armed Lutherans, 
had just signed his name to the Treaty of Passau. This Treaty of Passau was 
the termination for a long time of the German strife. Equal rights were 


secured by it to Protestant and papist; equal eligibility to seats in the great 
council of Speier, and mutual freedom of worship in the states of both 
communions. 


The war henceforth became a petty personal quarrel between the 
sovereigns. Charles, having pacified the reformers, swore he would die 
before the walls of Metz, which the king had taken, before he would raise 
the siege ; and Henry swore he would lose his last man before a Spaniard 
crossed the ditch. 
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It was a duel with the world gathered round the lists. Metz was a wretchedly 
placed town, with no regular fortifications, no bastions or towers, and was 
commanded by hills in the immediate neighbourhood. But Francis, duke of 
Guise, threw himself into the place, and made preparations for defence.” 


The Siege of Metz (1552 a.d.) 


On approaching the place, the 120,000 men who accompanied Charles V 
found neither food nor trees nor shelter in a province which the stupidity of 
the men of Brandenburg had ravaged without aim or profit, as completely 
as the defenders of Metz might have done systematically in their own 
interest. Albert, their markgraf, with the improvidence of a savage, had 
reduced himself to famine. Charles V remained for a long time encamped at 
Saarbriicken and at Forbach, waiting for his heavy artillery. 


Guise had no intention of letting himself be surprised by this army, masked 
as it was behind the forests, and most frequently employed himself in 
visiting the guards and sentinels. He established a “watch” of mounted men 
at St. Julien, to give warning of the approach of the enemy. In the beginning 
of October, the imperial army came and encamped at St. Avoid, and on the 
19th Metz was invested. Under fire of the enemy’s cannon. Guise continued 
the defensive works. Frequent sorties kept up the ardour and health of his 


garrison and exhausted the enemy by continual alarms and losses. Every 
day brought some damage to the enemy, taking soldiers and horses and 
spoiling the provisions that were being brought to them. 


At the very beginning the emperor sent a trumpeter to Guise to announce 
that Hesdin had been taken from the king of France and that his brother, the 
duke d’Aumale, had fallen into the hands of the markgraf of Brandenburg. 
But Guise did not heed these communications ; himself informed of wliat 
was passing outside, he was in constant communication with the king, and 
imparted to him every episode of the siege, his hopes, his checks, and the 
movements of the besieging army. His quarters were near the Champagne 
gate, the principal object of attack, that he might be at all hours on the spot 
where action and the greatest danger were making ready. He had about five 
thousand men under his orders in the town a few days before the 
investment, but he was entirely without artillery. He sent a letter to the king, 
through the enemy’s lines, on the 29th of October: ” Having already split 
and cracked four of the seven pieces of artillery I have had fired, am 
decided on careful consideration to load them only with half charges, and to 
use them to terrify more by their noise than their effect, and to employ 
falconets and other small pieces, it not having depended on me to give 
warning of what I needed in good time, when means to assist me were 
available.” He had a double cannon on the Ste. Marie platform, but ” one of 
the pins of the said piece is sticking out ; the other large culverin is burst at 
the front end, about a foot and a half, and I have had it sawn off and shall 
still be able to use it. I assure you, sire, that the fault was not that they were 
overloaded, but they are so badly cast and of such brittle material that they 
cannot bear even the smallest charge.” 


Thus reduced to make use of his artillery only for noise, he still did not 
hesitate to announce that he could defend himself for ten months. Every two 
or three days he sent despatches to Fontainebleau or to the relieving army ; 
he indicated means of supplying him with news and of seizing convoys. He 
wrote to his brother, the cardinal De Lorraine, to the constable, to the 
marshal De Saint-Andre ; he excitsd everyone to an interest in the 
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honour of saving his town. The cardinal shared this passion with all the 
ardour of his vehement temperament. To relieve his brother, to save Metz, 
to hurry to the king at any moment to suggest an idea, propose a surprise of 
the besiegers, and — noteworthy solicitude which shows the party leader 
still hidden behind the courtier — commend to him those gentlemen whom 
his brother singled out for their gallant conduct in the sorties, name those 
who were wounded, demand for his partisans the offices of those who had 
just been killed, were the occupations of his every moment. 


On the 20th of November, Charles V approached the ramparts of Metz, 
believing that in a few days they were to fall into his hands ; but at this 


moment his engineers judged it necessary to change the point of attack. 
Whilst they opened newtrenches in front of the Tour d’Enfer, not a day 
passed but some troops of French horse went to alarm the enemy and 
ransack the highways, where spoil was made of provisions and booty of 
prisoners. On the 28th of November the Tour d’Enfer fell with a crash. 
Guise wrote to the king that the breach was three hundred paces in width, 
but that he did not fear the assailants, for “St. Remy swears by all the 
godshe will make them a tasty dish. I think, sire, they will not be cold when 
they go out.” The whole garrison awaited the assault with the same gaiety. 
The ensigns and standards were planted on the breach to defy the enemy 
and every morning on mounting guard new colours were seen to float. 
While filling the sacks of earth, the men-at-arms removed their cuirasses 
and worked clothed in their “woollen liveries.” Bales of wool were rolled 
by women beside the sacks of earth in the space left empty where the 
rampart had fallen in. One evening Guise, between two of these bales, was 
watching the preparations for an attack, when the engineer, Camillo Marini, 
putting his head in the place whence Guise had just withdrawn his own, 
sud’ 4enly received a discharge from an arquebuse which scattered lus 
brains, 


The Dukb of Guise (From an old French print) 


Being now grown up, and exceeding all others of her Sex for the Charms of 
her Beauty, one of the King’s great Officers, calFd Menon, was sent to take 
an account of the King’s Herds and Flocks : ThisMan was Lord President of 
the King’s Council, and chief Governor of Syria, and lodging upon this 
occasion at Simma’s House, at the sight of Semiramis, fell in love with her, 
and with much intreaty obtain’d her from Simma, and carried her away with 
liim to Nineve, where he Marry’d her, and had by her two Sons, Hypates 
and Hydasi)es: And being a Woman of admirable Parts as well as Beauty, 
her Husband was altogether at her Devotion, and never would do any thing 
without her Advice, which was ever successful. 


About this time Ninus having finish’d his City (call’d after his own Name), 
prepar’d for his Expedition against the Bactrians ; and having had 
experience of the greatness of their Forces, the valour of their Souldiers, 
and the dilliculties of passing into their Country, he rais’d an Army of the 
choicest Men he could pick (mt from all Parts of his Dominions; for 
because lie was bafll’d in his former Expedition, he was resolv’d to invade 
Bactria with a far stronger Army than he did before. Bringing therefore his 
whole Army together at a General Randezvouz, there were numlired (as 
Ctesias writes) Seventeen Hundred Thousand Foot, above Two Hundred 
and Ten Thousand Horse, and no fewer than Ten Thousand and Six 
Hundred Hooked 
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Chariots. This number at the first view seems to be very incredible ; but to 
such as seriously consider the largeness and populousness of Asia, it cannot 
be judg’d impossible. For if any (not to say any thing of the Eight Hundred 
Thousand Men that Darius had with him in his Expedition against the 
Scythians, and the innumerable Army Xerxes brought over with him into 
Greece) will but take notice of things done lately, even as of Yesterday, he’! 
more easily credit what we now say. For in Sicily Dionysius led only out of 
that one City of Syracuse, an Hundred and Twenty Thousand Foot, and 
Twelve Thousand Horse ; and lancht out of one Port, a Navy of Four 
Hundred Sail, of which some were of Three Tyre of Oars, and others of 
Five : And the Romans a little before the Times of Hannibal, rais’d in Italy 
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Only on the 7th of December did the assault seem imminent. Guise hurried 
to the breach with all his volunteers whom he encouraged “by many of 
those good words which incite to honour, to virtue, and to victory.” The 
assault was not attempted, but the besieged had no time to rejoice at this, 
for the next day they learned that Henry II was on the march to besiege 
Hesdin, instead of advancing to the relief of Metz. It is true that they 
showed no appearance of desiring to be relieved, but they began to be 
sparing of provisions ; Guise had the pack-horses of the foot-soldiers killed 
and salted, in order to husband the forage for his cavalry. The Tour de Was- 
sieux fell in near the Champagne gate and left a new breach a hundred 
paces wide : this opening was closed up like the first, with sacks of earth ; 
the sorties went on ; sometimes two or three were made the same day, by 
different gates. The wounded in the place were numerous. For their benefit 
Guise sent for the surgeon Ambrose Pare, who had drawn the lance-head 
from his cheek when he was wounded before Boulogne, and an Italian 
officer of the imperial army consented for a hundred crowns to introduce 
him into Metz by night with “his apothecary and his drugs.” The privations 
and sufferings which the emperor’s army had to endure rendered treasons of 
this kind possible, especially amongst the Italians, bewildered as they were 
at finding themselves transported to the north in the middle of winter for the 
sake of a German quarrel. Whole bands of these Italians deserted from the 
camp of the besiegers and went to take service with Henry’s army, 
detachments of which were overrunning Lorraine and intercepting all the 
convoys of provisions sent from Franche-Comte to the emperor. 


The garrisons of Verdun and Toul intercepted food and reinforcements, 
which were arriving from other points for the besieging army, carried off 
the famished soldiers who wandered from the camp, and held enclosed in 
mud and snow this confused multitude of men of all nations. The imperial 
leaders were not in agreement. The duke of Alva would not allow his 
veteran Spanish soldiers to be sacrificed under the eyes of the Germans, 
who refused to advance for an assault. Charles V, exasperated at seeing such 


weak walls and crumbling ramparts resist so formidable an army, 
exclaimed: ” How, by the wounds of God, is it that they do not enter ? By 
the virtues of God, what is the meaning of it ? ” He grew irascible, ill, 
discouraged. He was heard to exclaim : ” Ha, I renounce God ; I see well 
that I have no men left ; I must bid farewell to the empire, and shut myself 
up in some monastery, and, by God’s death, in three years I will become a 
Franciscan ! ” Finally, beaten in several sorties, and embarrassed by the 
capture of his provisions, he opened a furious cannonade without attaining 
the foot of the wall, took to mining, in which he was not more fortunate, 
and withdrew shamed and desperate on the 26th of December, 1552, 
leaving his army orders to raise the siege after his departure and execute a 
retreat on Thionville and Treves, under cover of some cannon mounted at 
the chateau de Ladon-champ. He had lost thirty thousand men during the 
siege. 


When, on the 2nd of January, 1553, Guise perceived the men in full retreat, 
he precipitated himself with his garrison into the camp, to seize the artillery 
and cut to pieces those who had lagged behind. But a heart-rending 
spectacle presented itself to the eyes of the French. Whicl|3ver way they 
looked, lay so many dead, and an infinity of sick were heard groaning in the 
huts. In every quarter were great cemeteries, newly dug, tents, arms, and 
other abandoned furniture. Some of the sick were lying in the mud, others 
were seated on great stones, with their legs frozen up to the knees in mire, 
so that they could oot withdraw them. More than three 
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hundred were rescued from this horrible condition, but the greater number 
were obliged to have their legs cut off. 


As if by magic, the French forgot their own sufferings, the dangers they had 
just escaped, the martial ardour which had animated them, and thought of 
nothing but how to succour these unfortunate Germans, thus abandoned 
with their feet in the snow, administering all necessaries and such comforts 


as poor sick foreigners want. Guise had them taken in boats to the duke of 
Alva at Thionville.« 


Minor Engagements ; the Abdication of Charles V 


The following year the emperor besieged Therouanne in Artois. The little 
garrison which held it did not capitulate till after a valiant defence ; he had 
the town levelled with the ground and it was never rebuilt. Hesdin was 
treated in the same fashion. Charles was avenging his humiliated pride by a 
savage war. In 1554 Henry II paid him ravages for ravages in Hainault and 
Brabant ; he sacked Mariembourg, Dinant, and, at the other extremity of the 
Low Countries, he attacked Renty, not far from St. Omer. The emperor tried 
to relieve the place. Guise and Tavannes defied his cavalry ; but the French 
army was compelled by lack of provisions to raise the siege. 


At the same time, Brissac, by a series of campaigns which have remained 
the model of their kind, maintained himself with a small army in Piedmont, 
in spite of the duke of Alva, and seized Casale, capital of Montferrat; 
Strozzi and Montluc defended Siena in Tuscany against the Florentines and 
imperialists ; the Turks menaced Naples ; finally the baron de la Garde, the 
French admiral in the Levant, sacked the island of Elba and set foot in 
Corsica. Thus the check given at Metz was not counterbalanced ; France 
seemed to have recovered her youth with her new king : Charles V grew 
weary of a struggle which he had now sustained for five-and-thirty years. 
Frustrated alike by France and by the princes of Germany, he ceded the 
Low Countries, Italy, and Spain to his son Philip II, and sought at the 
monastery of San Yuste that repose which is never to be found by the 
ambitious great (1556). 


Charles V had not been able to deliver all his crowns to his son ; Austria 
and the title of emperor remained to his brother Ferdinand. The house of 
Austria was divided. But at the moment in which Philip II lost Germany he 
seemed to gain England by a second marriage with the queen of that 
country, Mary Tudor. He had already one son, Don Carlos ; he reserved for 
him all the Spanish possessions, and it was agreed that the child who might 
be born of this new union should reign over both the Low Countries and 
England, that is to say, that London and Antwerp should be under the same 
master, the Thames and the Schelde under the same laws, and that the North 


Sea should become an English lake. Thus both for the present and the future 
France was seriously threatened by that domination which was pressing on 
her from three sides, which might bring upon her an English invasion 
against which she could no longer hope for aid from Germany. At the 
beginning of 1556 Henry II had signed the Truce of Vaucelles with Charles 
V: he broke it the same year (November), that he might not leave Philip II 
time to establish himself firmly. The holy see was then occupied by a fiery 
old man, Paul IV, who was alarmed to see the Spaniards beside and above 
him, at Naples and Milan. The king and the pontiff made alliance. An army 
under command of Montmorency was sent to the Low 
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Countries ; another under the duke of Guise into Italy. The object was to 
confine Philip II to Spain ; Henry II was to enlarge his dominions on the 
north by neighboui-ing provinces which it would be easy to retain, and one 
of his sons received the promise of the crown of Naples, which Duke 
Francis of Guise, descended in the female line from the house of Anjou, 
counted on taking for himself. The plan was well thought out. The energetic 
Paul IV placed his spiritual power at the service of France and the Italian 
cause ; he lanced an excommunication against the most Catholic king. 


Battle and Defence of St. Quentin (August 10th, 1557 ) 


Against Montmorency, Philip II opposed the duke of Savoy, Emmanuel 
Philibert, who, despoiled of his states by Francis, rested all his hopes on 
Spain; and against PVancis of Guise, the duke of Alva, a true Spaniard, 
devoted to the church more even than to his king. Guise, received in 
triumph at Rome by Paul IV, penetrated into the Abruzzi, but failed near 
Civitella before the scientific tactics of his adversary. Emmanuel Philibert, 
after a feigned attack on Champagne, suddenly turned on St. Quentin where 
he was joined by seven thousand English. This was a place without walls, 
without munitions, without provisions. Admiral Coligny threw himself into 
it with seven hundred men ; Montmorency approaclied with supplies ; but 


came so near to the enemy with an army very inferior in numbers and took 
so few precautions to preserve for himself freedom of movement, that he 
was obliged to fight without securing his rear. Emmanuel Philibert turned 
his flank, attacked him in front and rear, and completely defeated him. A 
Bourbon, the duke d’Enghien, and a viscount of Tur-renne were slain; 
another Bourbon, the duke de Montpensier, and the constable De 
Montmorency, the marshal De Saint-Andre, the duke de Longueville were 
taken with four thousand men, the artillery, and the baggage. There were 
more than ten thousand killed or wounded. 


” Is my son at Paris ? ” cried Charles V on learning in the depths of his 
retreat of San Yuste of this great disaster to France. Philip II was not at 
Paris and did not get there. Cold and methodical of temperament, and 
obstinate but without dash, he had not thought it prudent to follow up his 
victory. Before taking another step he wished to have St. Quentin, and St. 
Quentin did not allow itself to be taken for seventeen days. Coligny, 
knowing that the salvation of France was in question, had made heroic 
efforts to prolong the defence. There had been time to collect forces and 
Philip II, after having taken Ham and Le Catelet, re-entered the Low 
Countries with the slender results of a victory which had promised to be as 
disastrous to France as Poitiers or Agincourt. 


The Retaking of Calais (1558 A.D.) 


Henry II had recalled the duke of Guise in all haste from Italy. The 
conqueror of Metz left the duke of Alva to impose, one knee on the ground, 
the Spanish will on the pope, and came to receive the title of lieutenant of 
the kingdom with unlimited power. All the nobility flocked round him ; 
Guise responded to the universal expectation. Whilst a movement of the 
troops was attracting the attention of the enemy on the side of Luxemburg, 
the duke hastened to Calais which he immediately invested on the 1st of 
January, 1.558. The English, reckoning on the fortifications of the place and 
on the marshes which envelop it, had left in it but nine hundred men. 
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Two forts cover the town : that of NieuUay on the land side and that of 
Rysbank on the side of the sea. Guise attacked the first with fury and carried 
it on the 3rd of January. The fort of Rysbank fell into his power the same 
day. On the 6th the castle was attacked ; on the 8th the garrison capitulated. 
The last and shameful memorial of the Hundred Years’ War was thus 
effaced ; the English no longer possessed an inch of territory in France. In 
an attempt to compensate themselves by an attack on Brest they were 
unsuccessful, for the troops landed at Le Conquet were driven back into the 
sea by the peasants of lower Brittany. This was the death-blow of Queen 
Mary. “If they open my heart,” she said when she was dying, “they will 
read upon it the name of Calais.” The same blow ended the Anglo-Spanish 
alliance. Elizabeth, who succeeded her sister Mary on the English throne, 
made Protestantism triumphant in the island and became the irreconcilable 
enemy of the king of Spain. 


The Treaty of Odteau-Camhresis (1559 A.D.) 


Indeed Philip I, that sombre and fanatical spirit, desired to attain the 
dominion of Europe by another road than his father’s. Half of Germany and 
the Scandinavian states had separated themselves from Rome, and the 
Reformation, stifled in Italy and Spain, was fermenting in France, spreading 
in the Netherlands, triumphing in Scotland and England. Philip II conceived 
the design of crushing Protestantism. He wished to make himself the armed 
leader of Catholicism throughout Europe, the secular arm of the holy see, 
the executor of the sentences of the church. His faith and his ambition were 
in agreement ; for he doubtless calculated that if he stifled heresy it would 
not be to the profit of orthodox Christianity alone, but to that of his own 
power, and that the unity of religion would bring about the imity of the 
empire. In this idea a war with France for a few towns on the frontiers 
seemed at the moment impolitic and he desired to treat with its king in 
order to win him to his own plan. Before the peace was concluded some 
further encounters took place ; Guise seized Thionville and Therme, 
captured Dunkirk, Bergues, and Nieuwport, but suffered a defeat by 
allowing himself to be caught at Gravelines between the count of Egmont 


who attacked him in front, and an English fleet whose cannon belaboured 
his flanks. On the 3rd of April, 1559, peace was at last signed. 


By this treaty France kept the Three Bishoprics (Metz, Toul, and Verdun 
with their territory). She had already re-entered into possession of Boulogne 
; she also retained Calais, engaging to pay a sum of 500,000 crowns to the 
English if she had not restored that city at the end of eight years — which 
she took good care not to do. The two kings of France and Spain mutually 
restored each other their conquests on the frontiers of the Low Countries 
and in Italy, with the exception of Piedmont where Henry retained several 
towns ^ until the claims of Louise of Savoy, grandmother of the king of 
France, should be settled. The acquisitions of France were valuable and 
protected her against England and Germany. Nevertheless, one of the 
negotiators, Montmorency, has been accused of having sacrificed his 
country’s interests to the desire of recovering his own liberty more quickly ; 
France ceded the county of Charolais, and 189 towns or castles, which she 


1 The treaty of 1562 with Savoy finally left France only Pinerolo, Perosa. 
and Savigliano, which were restored by Henry III in 1574. The marquisate 
of Saluzzo which Francis I had snatched from the family of that name was 
usurped by Savoy in 1088 and in 1601 exchanged for Bresse, 
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was occupying in the Low Countries or in Italy, in return for St. Quentin, 
Ham, Le Catelet and a few unimportant places which the Spaniards 
surrendered to her. ” Sire,” Guise and Brissac said bitterly, ” you give in one 
day what would not be taken from you in thirty years of reverses.” Some 
towns in Italy were neither necessary nor desirable for the French, for they 
would have served them as a perpetual temptation to return across the Alps. 
But they were abandoning French territories which should have been 
preserved at all costs, especially as the Spaniards did not restore Jeanne 
d’Albret the portion of her kingdom of Navarre which they had held for half 
a century, m 


Thus the great game of international politics that for half a century had been 
played on the boards of Europe was brought to apparent termination, — and 
France had lost. Since the time of Charles VIII, France, as represented by 
its king, had longed for foreign conquests. We have seen Francis I in a life- 
long struggle with Charles V, striving vainly to give imperial influence to 
his kingly office. Henry II has kept up the game, with Philip II for his 
counter-player. But now, after all these struggles, all this loss of property 
and life, the bounds of France still remain almost the same as they were 
when Francis I came to the throne in 1515. The glamour of the deeds of 
Francis I may have given a certain added eclat to the French name ; but the 
actual extra-territorial influence of France has shrunk rather than extended 
since the time when Charles VIII marched practically unopposed to the 
confines of Italy (1494). 


On the other hand, the duchy of Bourbon has reverted to the crown, and the 
recovery of Calais is an event of real significance. With the expulsion of the 
English troops from this last coign of vantage, the work begun by Joan of 
Arc a century before is finished. If the imperial hopes of the French kings 
have been doomed to disappointment, at least France is now mistress of her 
own territory ; hers is a compact and unified kingdom, if not an empire in 
the modern sense of the word. 


THE LAST DAYS OF HENRY II 


It is not to be supposed, however, that the French king regarded the imperial 
contest as really over. Doubtless Henry II, while momentarily turning his 
attention to the interior of his kingdom, dreamed of a future day when he 
should return to the imperial struggle. But if so, the dream was not to be 
realised. The end of his life was at hand. The same year that witnessed the 
signing of the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis was to see Henry II pass finally 
from the scene ; indeed there is nothing more to record of him except the 
manner of his death. This came about in a way characteristic of the times, 
but impossible in any other age ; it was the accidental outgrowth of the 
festivities that marked in a sense the culminating features of the treaty. 


It had been arranged that a double marriage of international significance 
should be effected. Henry’s daughter was to marry the king of Spain ; his 
sister to marry the duke of Savoy. Thus the great imperial drama was to 


close in the conventional way amidst the peal of wedding bells. The 
weddings took place ; but the fates mocked at such an ending, and insisted 
that what had commenced as a tragedy should remain a tragedy to the end.« 
In scandalous contrast to the feverish agitation — an exaltation mingled 
with dread — that pervaded all France, the court had given itself over to 
pleasures and festivities : nothing but baUs, masquerades, jousts, and 
banquets on the 
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occasion of the double marriage of the princesses of France. But the joyous 
sounds were soon to be changed to the silence of death. On the 20th of 
June, 1559, Madame Elizabeth of France, daughter of the king, was married 
at Notre Dame to the duke of Alva, proxy of the king of Spain. On the 27th 
the contract of the duke of Savoy and Madame Marguerite, the king’s sister, 
was signed. Splendid lists were marked out, at the end of the rue St. 
Antoine, facing the royal palace des Toui-nelles, and almost at the foot of 
the Bastille where the deposed magistrates were imprisoned. During three 
days the princes and lords tilted there in presence of the ladies. On the 29th 
of June the champions (challengers) of the tournament were the dukes of 
Guise and Nemours, the son of the duke of Ferrara and the king in person, 
wearing the colours of his sexagenarian lady, the white and black of 
widows, which Diana had never left off. When the passage at arms was 
finished the king who had ridden in several races as ” swift and expert rider 
” wished to break another lance before retiring, and in spite of the entreaties 
of the queen he ordered that the count de Montgomery should be his 
opponent. 


Montgomery in vain tried to be excused. The two jousters rushed violently 
against each other and broke their lances with dexterity. But Montgomery, 
forgetting to throw away instantly the fragment remaining in his hand as the 
rule was, involuntarily struck the helmet of the king, penetrating the bars of 
his visor, and thrusting a splinter of wood into his eye. The king fell on the 
neck of his horse, which carried him to the end of the enclosure ; here his 


equerries received him in their arms, and carried him to Tournelles amidst 
the greatest confusion and indescribable dismay. All the aids of science 
were ineffectual ; the wood had penetrated into the brain. Vainly the 
renowned Vesale hastened from Brussels on the command of Philip II ; 
Henry II languished eleven days, and expired on the 10th of July after 
having the marriage of his sister Marguerite with the duke of Savoy 
celebrated in his chamber the day before his death. He was a few months 
over forty years of age. All Protestant Europe hailed the arm of the 
Almighty in this thunderbolt which had struck down the persecuting king in 
the midst of his ” impious ” festivities. 


The reformers were not mistaken. The race of Valois was doomed. Restored 
in the fifteenth century by the greatest marvel in French history, it had 
disregarded the will of God as indicated by Joan of Arc. In the sixteenth 
century it outraged humanity and hampered the natural development of 
France. Its days were numbered. Now replacing the fanaticism of Henry II 
by a policy devoid of principle or sincerity, it was to strive at random during 
thirty years against the tempests of the religious wars, to disappear finally in 
a sea of blood.*; 


of their own Citizens and Confederates, an Army little less than a Million of 
Fighting Men ; and yet all Italy is not to be compar’d with one Province of 
Asia for number of Men. But this may sufficiently convince them that 
compute the ancient Populousness of the Countries by the present 
depopulations of the Cities at this day. 


Ninus therefore marching with these Forces against the Bactrians, divided 
his Army into Two Bodies, because of the straitness and difficulty of the 
Passages. There are in Bactria many large and populous Cities, but one is 
more especially Famous, call’d Bactria, in which the King’s Palace, for 
greatness and magnificence, and the Citadel for strength, far excel all the 
rest. 


Oxyartes reign’d there at this time, who caus’d all that were able, to bear 
Arms, and muster’d an Army of Four Hundred Thousand Men. With these 
he met the Enemy at the Straights, entering into his Country, where he 
suffered Ninus to enter with part of his Army : When he saw a competent 
number enter’d, he fell upon them in the open Plain, and fought them with 
that resolution, that the Bactrians put the Assyrians to flight, and pursuing 
them to the next Mountains, kill’d a Hundred Thousand of their Enemies ; 
but after the whole Army enter’d, the Bactrians were overpower’d by 
number, and were broken, and all fled to their several Cities, in order to 
defend every one his own Country. Ninus easily subdu’d all the rest of the 
Forts and Castles ; but Bactria itself was so strong and well provided, that 
he could not force it ; which occasion’d a long and tedious Siege, so that the 
Husband of Semiramis (who was there in the King’s Camp) being Love- 
sick, impatient of being any longer without his wife, sent for her, who being 
both discreet and couragious, and endowed with other noble Qualifications, 
readily im-brac’d the opportunity of shewing to the World her own natural 
Valour and Resolution ; and that she might with more safety perform so 
long a Journey, she put on such a Garment as whereby she could not be 
discerned whether she were a Man or a Woman ; and so made, that by it she 
both preserv’d her Beauty from being scorcht by the heat in her Journey, 
and likewise was thereby more nimble and ready for any business she 
pleas’d to vnidertake, being of her self a youthful and sprightly Lady ; and 
this sort of Garment was in so high esteem, that the Modes afterwards when 
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AND THE RELIGIOUS WARS 
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The lance-thrust with which Montgomery struck down Henry II in the 
tournament of June 29th, 1559, was to change the aspect of France. The 
reign so rudely interrupted in the midst of festivities had not always been 
happy or brilliant, but it had maintained an appearance of grandeur. The 
reigns of which it led the soiTowful series, could not bring it the same 
honour or the same profit. It was no longer the question as to who should 
have the first place in Europe, the house of France or that of Austria ; but 
who in France would gain by the unchained religious passions — the 
Guises or the Bourbons. In future it is no longer a question of fighting the 
Spanish or the English ; when they are mentioned, it will be to open the 
French frontiers to them and have them take part in the country’s struggles. 
— De Lacombe.“ 


Voltaire — struck with the violent contrast between the misery and 
brilliancy of this century, the sudden rise of the arts, the refinement and 
chivalry of the court which glittered even in the midst of crimes — cries 
out: “It is a robe of silk and gold stained with blood.” The gold and silk 
have been shown ; now appear the blood and ruin. 


Henry II left to Catherine de’ Medici four young sons. Sickly from birth, 
and already weakened by excess, three of them rapidly succeeded to the 
throne, having themselves no heirs; and thus for a quarter of a century the 
weight of absolute power, so difficult to carry, falls into the hands of 
children or young men without experience. Grandchildren of one of the 


most brilliant of monarchs, and with the blood of the Medici in their veins, 
they were able to show happy qualities of spirit and great defects. They 
were eloquent speakers, occasionally poets, and always friends of literature 
and art, but with vices that endangered the state ; and the crimes which 
resulted from their characters, at once violent and perfidious, overshadowed 
their gifts of mind. The oldest, Francis II, was not able to show the sad 
effects of these contradictions in his nature ; he reigned less than a year and 
a half.c His successor, Charles IX, a child of ten on his accession, reigned 
fourteen years, but never ruled, being dominated by the baleful influence of 
his mother. To Charles succeeded his weak and perfidious brother Henry 
III, 
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with whose troubled and ineffectual reign the house of Valois came to an 
end. Such are the reigning monarchs of our present epoch. But the real ruler 
of France during this dark period of thirty years is the mother of the kings, 
the scheming, pitiless Catherine de’ Medici. It is her story that we tell as we 
follow the f ortimes of her weakly offspring, the first of v horn now claims 
attention. « 


FKANCIS II (1559-1560 A.D.) 


The law declared the king a major at thirteen years of age ; at sixteen 
Francis II was still weak of will and under the tutelage of others. With a 
prince feeble both in mind and body at the head of the state, it was natural 
that the queen-mother should be called upon to take an active part in public 
affairs. The widow of Henry 1 1 had not as yet made her influence strongly 
felt ; with all her superstition she was known to possess intelligence and a 
refined taste in art and in matters pertaining to her personal pleasures, but in 
moral sense she was notably deficient. Always kept by her husband in 
ignorance of public affairs, she had hitherto revealed no higher qualities 
than a rare constancy under affront and a marvellous ability to carry on 
intrigues. Now passing as she did without transition from court circles into 


state factions, and from minor intrigues into war, she was taken at a 
disadvantage and did not at once show herself equal to the requirements of 
her new role ; without convictions of any kind as without scruples, she was 
not led to adopt the firm and open policy that would best have served the 
state, but carried all the artifices of the boudoir into the conduct of public 
affairs. Her method of government consisted in ruling men by their 
passions, a method which augments corruption by doubling the strength of 
the parties it places in opposition to each other. The many outrages which 
had been inflicted upon her by the triumphant Diane de Poitiers had effaced 
in her mind all distinction between good and evil, and there was left her but 
a single worthy sentiment, her affection for her children. All her efforts 
were directed toward keeping the power in the hands of her sons, and to 
fulfil this end she unhesitatingly made use of every means, from love 
intrigues to assassination. A policy so perverse must inevitably bring its 
own punishment, and the blood-stained crown of the Valois, falling from 
the hands of this unscrupulous Italian woman, came near to being 
irretrievably shattered. 


The young Mary Stuart, wife of Francis II, superseded Catherine de’ Medici 
in power for a brief period. Henry II had wedded his son to this daughter of 
James V and Marie de Lorraine in order to make sure of the aid of Scotland 
in any future quarrel with England. Beautiful, gracious, intelligent, and 
witty, Mary had not yet committed those faults which were to be expiated 
by a long term of suffering, that ended only in death. At the brilliant court 
of France, surrounded by the poets, scientists, and artists that attended her 
every step, Mary threw herself unrestrainedly into the pleasure of exerting 
those rare charms of mind and person which have silenced all adverse 
criticism on the lips of modern historians. The influence exercised by the 
j’oung queen on all around her, the empire she had gained over the mind of 
the king, might have operated powerfully for the welfare of the state had 
she been surrounded by disinterested advisers ; as it was she gave herself up 
completely to pleasure and left the management of affairs in the hands of 
her uncles, the cardinal De Lorraine, and Duke Francis of Guise. 


The house of Guise, a younger branch of the ducal house of Lorraine, had, 
although but newly established in France, rapidly risen to power. Claude, 


chief of the house, had obtained in recompense for his services the 
governor- 
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ship of the province of Champagne and the elevation of his property of 
Guise into a duchy, his brother John being made a cardinal. Two of his sons 
were destined to play a prominent part in the aiifairs of France : the elder, 
Francis, had bravely defended Metz and reconquered Calais ; while another, 
Charles, had succeeded his uncle John as cardinal and possessed as many as 
twelve ecclesiastical sees, among which were three archbishoprics. The 
young king left to the first-named, Francis, all matters pertaining to “the 
militia,” while Charles was given jurisdiction in civil affairs. Thus the entire 
administration of the state was practically given into the hands of these two 
brothers, the “general superintendence ” over the government which 
Catherine de’ Medici was supposed to retain being only a high-sounding, 
empty title. 


There were other candidates that aspired to power, some by reason of their 
birth and others from pure ambition — the Bourbons, for example, and the 
Montmorencys. The house of Bourbon had for chiefs at that time Anthony 
who married Jeanne d’ Albret, heiress of the kingdom of Navarre, and his 
two brothers, Charles, Cardinal de Bourbon, and Louis, prince of Conde. 
These tliree were the nearest kindred to the Valois, and Anthony, in case of 
minority, could have laid claim to the regency ; but since the treason 
committed by the constable, the Bourbons had been somewhat in disgrace, 
and for the time being were making no demands. 


The aged and inflexible constable, De Montmorency, the chief who had met 
defeat at St. Quentin, showed himself less disinterested ; but the king, 
pretexting his advanced years, gradually relieved him of the burden of 
affairs. Thus the two Guises remained undisputed masters of the power, the 
king, and the court, until a new enemy rose up to challenge their supremacy. 


It was forty years since Luther had begun to preach against the established 
church, and Europe was now divided into two communions. <= 


Religious Parties 


In France the religious parties were political factors at the same time. The 
Huguenots, as they came to be called, were largely recruited from among 
the nobility which was hostile to the Guise party. This must be kept in mind 
as we enter upon the long story of crime and civil war which marks the 
religious settlement in France. It was particularly unfortunate that this great 
question of religious differences came at a time when a line of weak kings 
left authority the prize of faction or in the control of women. a 


A conspiracy against royalty became the first act of Protestantism in France 
; and thus hundreds of loyal subjects and rational minds were alienated 
from it, and their dislike was strengthened by prejudice. The court, with 
some reason, henceforth declared against it an eternal war. Many of the 
noblesse had already joined the party of Coligny and of Cond‘, though the 
king of Navarre and the constable hesitated and held back. La 
Rochefoucauld, Jarnac, and the vidame de Chartres declared for them. An 
atrocious impertinence on the part of the cardinal De Lorraine, opportunely 
occurring, swelled this band of foes to the Guises. Tormented by demands, 
some for debts due and some for places promised, the all-powerful prelate 
in a fit of spleen published a proclamation by soimd of trumpet, ordering all 
petitioners, of whatever rank, to quit Fontainebleau, where the court then 
was, without delay, and this under pain of being hanged. The cardinal, 
perhaps, meant to be facetious ; for the court instantly became a desert. The 
host of noble suitors, proud though mendicant, could not forgive the threat, 
and many joined the discontented. ‘m 
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The party had numerous meetings in the chateau of Vendome, and in other 
places. La Renaudie, a gentleman of Perigord, and an agent of Coligny, was 


employed by him to be the ostensible leader. A meeting was secretly 
convened at Nantes, where the Protestants and enemies of Guise united to 
the number of six hundred, and took counsel together. It was agreed to 
attack Blois, where the king then was, obtain possession of his per-son, and 
get rid of the odious Guises. Amongst such a host of conspirators secrecy 
was almost impossible : the duke received warning of the plot, and removed 
the court to the castle of Amboise. The cardinal De Lorraine was terrified ; 
he proposed to summon the ban and arriere-ban, and gather an army against 
the rebels. All the anxiety of Guise, on the contraiy, was that his enemies 
should show themselves; and for that purpose he affected confidence. 
Coligny and Conde both repaired to Amboise, where Guise received them 
without betraying the least mark of suspicion, and he appointed them to 
different posts of defence about the castle ; each, howevei’, watched by his 
own trusty pai-tisans. The rising had been appointed for the 15th of March : 
it took place on the 16th, the baron de Castelnau seizing the castle of Noize, 
not far from Amboise. La Renaudie was marching to join him : they hoped 
to surprise the court ; when on a sudden the royal troops sent by Guise 
made their appearance, attacked La Renaudie, slew him, and besieged 
Noize. 


An amnesty was now published in the hope of allaying the insurrection ; 
but, as if in contempt of it, the chateau of Amboise was attacked on that 
very night. All the vigilance and valour of Guise were required to repel the 
rebels. By secret information he had time to prepare for them, and they 
were routed. The amnesty was revoked, and no mercy was shown to the 
captives. Twelve hundred of them were hanged, or otherwise despatched ; 
even Castelnau, who had surrendered on the faith of the duke de Nemours, 
was executed in the presence of the court. In the confessions forced from 
many by the torture, none of the real chiefs of the conspiracy was 
mentioned except the prince of Conde. History is even in doubt to decide if 
those chiefs were concerned in the attack : the Protestant party will not 
admit that they by this rash and unwarrantable act produced the civil war. 
Conde was brought to trial in presence of the court : he disdained to defend 
himself but as a knight. ” Let my accuser appear,” said he, regarding Guise, 
“and I will prove upon him, in single combat, that he is the traitor, not I, and 
that he is the true enemy of the king and of the monarchy. ” Guise rose to 
reply to this challenge : ” I can no longer suffer these dark suspicions to 


weigh upon so valiant a prince ; I myself will be his second in the combat 
against whoever accuses him.” Most of those present were as perplexed as 
no doubt the reader is, to comprehend this conduct in the duke of Guise. 
Some called it chivalric generosity, others the perfection of guile. 


In the trouble excited by the conspiracy, the young king, for the first time, 
manifested an opinion of his own. He was shocked at finding himself the 
object of hatred, and he began to mistrust the Guises. The queen-mother, 
Catherine, after the example of her son, also took courage ; and the 
chancellor Olivier, as well as Vieilleville and other courtiers, joined her 
party. Hence arose the first amnesty — a concession on the part of the 
Guises which was recompensed by the duke’s appointment as lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom. The executions which followed, especially that of 
Castelnau, which the court witnessed, shocked the princesses (the cardinal 
De Lorraine hoped that the sight of heretic blood would have had an 
opposite effect), and they, with the young queen Mary, flung themselves 
into the scale of mercy. Guise was unable to resist this influence ; he saw 
that the prince of Conde 
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must in consequence be released, and he sought to take to himself full credit 
for a generosity that was forced upon him. Here then Catherine de’ Medici, 
for the first time, appears as the leader of a party. 


The continued mistrust and independence of the Guises shown on the part 
of the queen-mother and the young king produced an assembly of notables, 
summoned soon afterwards at Fontainebleau to take the affairs of the 
kingdom into consideration. In it the Protestant leaders, even prelates, spoke 
openly the apology for reformation ; and Coligny demanded tolerance for 
the sectarians, relying upon the neutrality of the court. Guise could no 
longer command his temper, as he did at Amboise : mutual recrimination 
and menaces were heard in the assembly of peace. Both parties struggled in 
their discourses to convince the monarch of the justice and expediency of 


their counsels ; but the weakness and indecision of the court were at the 
same time seen by both ; and an appeal of equal earnestness was made by 
them to the people. The Protestants continually cried out for the states- 
general and a national council. And now the cardinal De Lorraine forgot his 
nature so far as to join in the cry, and make the same demand. The 
independent attitude of the queen rather forced the Guises to strengthen 
themselves by popularity. 


Such appear the true reasons why the states-general were summoned to 
meet at Orleans, in October, 1560. Historians in general perceive in them 
merely a snare to catch the Protestant chiefs. They served that purpose 
indeed, but they had been already summoned ere Conde, just released, 
could have recommenced his intrigues. The arrogance and boldness of the 
Protestants, and of Coligny, in the assembly of notables at Fontainebleau, 
were revolting to Catherine and Francis. Between August, when that 
assembly was held, and October, the period for the assembling of the states, 
the Guises had completely won the court to themselves, and regained their 
influence. The prince of Conde attempted during that interval to seize 
Lyons, and convert it into a stronghold of rebellion. He failed, however ; 
and his traitorous enterprise became thoroughly known at court. 
Notwithstanding this, the brothers of Bourbon, the king of Navarre and the 
prince, were induced to join the assembly of the states. Though full of 
mistrust, they still ventured on the secret favour or neutrality of Catherine, 
who joined in entic-ing them to come. They were ill received by the king. 
Catherine was troubled, and shed tears on beholding them, knowing them to 
be victims betrayed by their confidence in her. The king’s mind had been 
filled with the bitterest calumnies against them : he accused Conde of 
having attempted his life, and ended by committing that prince to prison. 
The king of Navarre instantly complained, and expostulated with the queen- 
mother ; but she could not now retract the consent she had given, or unbend 
the mind of the young monarch. Conde was tried by a commission, and 
refusing to answer, was condemned to death. The day was appointed for the 
execution, and Catherine de’ Medici betrayed to all who approached the 
agony and misgivings of her mind. 


Death of Francis II Historians will maintain that this sensibility on the part 
of Catherine was affected ; but it would seem that she was now sincere in 


wishing to save the life of Conde, and fortune j)laced this in her power. The 
young king was stricken with sudden illness, arising, it is supposed, from 
formation of an abscess in his head. The supreme authority rested with the 
queen-mother. The Guises urged her to execute the sentence upon Conde ; 
but she hesitated, 
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and resolved to save him. She determined, however, to turn her mercy to 
advantage ; summoning the king of Navarre, she offered to spare the life of 
his brother, provided he signed an agreement renouncing all claims to the 
regency in case of the young king’s death. Navarre signed ; and Francis I 
expired on the 5th of December, ISGO.*/ 


France would quickly have forgotten this unfortunate young man but for 
two ineffaceable memories which were connected with his reign — that of 
the rise to power of the Guises, together with the beginning of tlie terrible 
religious wars, and the far pleasanter one of the presence on the throne of 
the lovely Mary Stuart. Obliged, after the death of her husband, to leave the 
land of her adoption and return to her native Scotland, she wept long on 
sailing away from the shores that had Avitnessed “evil luck depart from her 
and good fortune take her by the hand.” Leaning on the rail in the stern of 
the ship that was bearing her westward, she kept her brimming eyes fixed 
on the receding coast-line of the country she was leaving, and “remained in 
this attitude full five hours,” says Brant6me,« ” repeating unceasingly, ‘ 
Adieu, France ! Adieu, France ! ‘ ” When night came she caused rugs to be 
spread in the same place and laid herself down there to sleep, refusing all 
food. At daybreak she could still perceive a point of land on the horizon, 
and at the sight she cried out, ” Adieu, dear France, I shall never see you 
again ! ” She was to find a crown, it is true, in the country towards which 
she was journey-ing, but there awaited her chains as well, an eighteen-year 
period of captivity, and instead of ascending a throne she mounted the steps 
of the scaffold. c 


THE ACCESSION OF CHARLES IX (1660-1574 A.D.) 


Charles IX, a boy ten years of age, succeeded his brother Francis. Catherine 
de’ Medici, according to her jjromise, liberated the prince of Conde ; and as 
the king of Navarre, according to his promise, supported the queen’s 
pretensions, she took upon her the oiiice of regent.’/ 


The dangerous experiment of a meeting of the states-general was now 
unavoidable, and all parties paused to see what the result would be. The 
result was not so considerable as either side expected. The universal voice 
was for reform in the management of the state and diminution of taxation. 
Reform also in the church was strongly advocated ; but the priests voted 
that it could only be procured by strengthening the laws against the 
Protestants ; the third estate voted that the object was to be gained by 
freedom of conscience ; and the nobles were almost equally divided in their 
votes. All, however, agreed in re-establishing the Pragmatic, and 
diminishing the contributions to the pope. After a session of six weeks the 
states-general was prorogued, and factions breathed again. Guise reconciled 
himself to his enemies, the constable and the marshal Saint-Andre ; and the 
three put themselves under the protection of Philip of Spain in defence of 
the Catholic church. This gave them the name of the “triumvirate.” Conde 
and Coligny, on the other hand, strengthened their relations with the 
Huguenots. They looked in all quarters for assistance, and the Protestant 
prospects were not so desperate abroad as to discourage their hopes at 
home. In Germany, indeed, the Huguenots were at that moment triumphant. 
Not more than one tenth of the people had retained their allegiance to the 


pope. 


Catherine, the queen-mother, jjretending an impartiality she did not feel, 

condescended to listen to a controversy carried on in her presence between 
tlie doctors of the contending faitlis. She was struck with the ability of the 
Huguenot champions, whom she had considered hitherto as mere fanatical 
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they came to be Lords of Asia, wore Semiramis’s Gown, and the Persians 
likewise after them. 


As soon as she came to Bactria, and observ’d the manner of the Siege, how 
Assaults were made only in open and plain Places most likely to be en- 
ter’d, and that none dar’d to approach the Cittadel, because of its natural 
Strength and Fortification, and that they within took more care to defend the 
lower and weaker parts of the Walls, than the Castle where they neglected 
their Guards, she took some with her that were skilful in climbing up the 
Rocks, and with them with much Toyl, pass’d over a deep Trench, and 
possess’d her self of part of the Castle ; whereupon she gave a Signal to 
them 
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that were assaulting the Wall upon the Plain. Then they that were within the 
City being suddenly struck with a Panick Fear at the taking of the Castle, in 
desperation of making any further defence forsook the Walls. 


The City being taken in this manner, the King greatly admir’d the Valour of 
the Woman, and bountifully rewarded her, and was presently so 
passionately affected at the sight of her Beauty, that he us’d all the 
Arguments imaginable to persuade her Husband to bestow his Wife upon 
liim, promising liinwis a Reward of his Kindness, to give him his daughter 
Sosana in Marriage : But he absolutely refusV1 ; upon which the King 
threaten’d him, that if he would not consent, he would pluck out his Eyes. 


Menon liereui)on out of fear of the King’s Threats, and overpower’d with 
the Love of his Wife, fell into a distracted Rage and Madness, and forthwith 
liang’d himself. And this was the occasion of the advancement of 
Semiramis to tlie Regal state and dignity. 


Ninus having now possessed himself of all the Treasures of Bactria (where 
was abundance of Gold and Silver) and settled his Affairs throughout the 
whole Province of Bactria, returned with his Army to his own Country. 


enthusiasts, and the admiration of such an enemy is more dangerous than 
her contempt. From this time she brooded over plans for the extermination 
of a sect who could argue so well and fight so bravely, and in the meantime 
gave them some delusive privileges, which irritated their opponents and 
dissatisfied them. They were permitted to worship outside the walls of a 
town, but they must go to the meeting unarmed, and disperse when ordered 
to do so. 


It chanced that Francis de Guise was travelling with a stout escort near the 
little town of Vassy, in Champagne, on a Sunday in the March of 1562. The 
Protestants were worshipping in and around a barn beside the road, and the 
gallant escort drew sword upon the unhappy congregation, slew sixty of 
them on the spot, and wounded almost all the rest. Guise, who had been 
struck by a stone upon the cheek, rode on and took no notice of the outrage 
conmiitted by his guard./ 


CIVIL, WAR (1662-1569 A.D.) 


This was the signal for a war which, interrupted seven times by precarious 
treaties and as many times renewed, covered the land of France during a 
period of thirty-two years with blood and ruins. At the news of the massacre 
of Vassy the Huguenots everywhere took up arms ; the duke of Guise seized 
the king’s person in his castle of Fontainebleau and carried him, with his 
mother, to Paris where there were but few Protestants. 


“As regards the efficient and assured force of the reformers,” says Michel 
de Castelnau,? “it consisted of three hundred noblemen and as many 
soldiers accustomed to arms ; Catherine de’ Medk i 


besides four hundred volunteers, students and citizens, utterly without 
experience. What was this body, in face of the infinite number of the 
people, but a fly measuring forces with an elephant ? ” Outside of Paris, 
however, the Protestants thought they could count upon a tenth of the 
population, and the greater part of the provincial nobility was on their side. 


They proclaimed Conde‘ defender of the king and protector of the realm ; 
and at the end of a few weeks they had gained possession of two hundred 
towns, among which were Rouen, Lyons, Tours, Montpellier, Poitiers, 


Grenoble, Orleans, and Blois. The Guises had not expected such prompt 
action on the part of their antagonists. Though ill-prepared for war, they had 
the king in their hands, and strong in this advantage they declared the 
Calvinists guilty of rebellion and Conde of the crime of lese-majeste ; 
whereupon Philip II, the champion of Catholicism over all Europe, sent 
them a corps formed of members of those old Spanish bands that were as 
noted for their cold- 


[1 Louis I of Bourbon, first prince of Cond (1530-1609), brother of 
Anthony, King of Navarre, and great-grandfather of the ” Great Cond6.”] 
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[1562 A.D.] blooded ferocity as for their valour. Conde on his side appealed 
for aid to the Protestant Elizabeth, who sent him an equal number of troops 
for the defence of Rouen, on condition that he would deliver over to her Le 
Havre as a pledge for the sums she had advanced. Thus was committed by 
the chiefs of both parties the criminal error of invoking foreign intervention 
in their affairs. 


It was at the north, where the leaders had taken up their position and where 
the fighting was consequently thickest, that the fortunes of the war were 
finally decided. The duke of Guise, at the head of the Catholic army that 
Anthony de Bourbon had recently rejoined, marched directly upon Rouen, 
which, though scarcely tenable by reason of its position in the midst of 
commanding heights, offered a brave resistance. Anthony de Bourbon, king 
of Navarre, received during this conflict a wound of which he died. 
Montaigne“ relates that during the siege a Protestant gentleman was 
apprehended who had been charged with the mission of assassinating the 
duke. The latter pardoned and set him free. ” I will show you,” he said, ” 
how much more merciful is my religion than that which you profess. Your 
faith inspired you with the project of slaying me without hearing me in my 
own defence, and without having received from me the least cause for 
offence ; mine commands me to pardon you, convinced though I am that 
you were preparing to kill me without reason.” These were noble words, 
such as are sometimes spoken by ambitious individuals who aspire to every 


eartUy glory, but are rarely borne out in their lives. The duke had not 
behaved with such magnanimity at Vassy and at Amboise, Avhere he made 
reply to one of his victims, ” ]\Iy trade is not to make speeches but to cut off 
heads ; ” nor did he show greater clemency at Rouen when that city was at 
last obliged to surrender. ” This great city,” sa3-s Castelnau,? ” full of riches 
of all sorts, was pillaged, without regard to the religion of either side, in the 
space of a week, notwithstanding that the very next day after the capture the 
crier had announced that every company or standard-bearer, of whatever 
nationality, must at once leave the city on pain of death.” When all the 
pillaging was at an end judicial proceedings were begun. 


Conde, in the hope of repairing the loss of Rouen, and reinforced by seven 
thousand men whom he had received from Germanj-, set out for Paris, the 
outskirts of which it was his purpose to attack. He turned first in the 
direction of Le Havre with the intention of joining the English troops thei’e, 
but was forced by the duke of Guise to come to a stand at Dreux, on the 
19th of December. There were arrayed against each other at this place 
fifteen or sixteen thousand men on either side. For some time the two 
armies were directly facing each other — “each man,” sa3’s La None,? 
“thinking in his heart that the soldiers he saw coming towards him were 
neither Spanish nor Italian but French, that is to say, the bravest among the 
brave, and that in their ranks were doubtless many of his own comrades, 
relatives, or friends, whom in less than an hour he must seek to kill. Those 
reflections lent additional horror to the situation without diminishing the 
courage of a soldier.” Conde penetrated to the centre of the Catholic ranks, 
wounding and taking captive the constable ; but the Swiss restored the 
balance of forces, and Guise was made victor by a successful flank 
movement which took the prince of Conde prisoner. 


The admiral Coligny made good his retreat, however, with the Germans, 
and rallied the fugitives. The marshal Saint-Andre, in endeavouring to 
harass him, was taken and slain. The singularity of the battle of Dreux was, 
that each of the two generals became prisoner to the opposite party. Guise 
gained both ways — not less by the removal of the constable, whose 
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rank entitled him always to the superior command, than by the captivity of 
Conde. This prince was treated with the utmost generosity by his rival : 
they shared the same tent, the same bed ; and while Gonde remained 
wakeful from the strangeness of his position. Guise, he declared, enjoyed 
the most profound sleep. There were, indeed, heroic traits about the duke of 
Guise, that mark him to have been naturally of a generous and noble 
disposition. It appears that, especially when in arms and away from his 
brother, he could shake off the hard-hearted- ness, the guile, and even the 
ambition which in the cabinet rose to stifle every better quality. 


Guise followed up his victories by laying siege to Orleans. While he was 
engaged in reducing this stronghold of his enemies a Huguenot gentleman 
named Poltrot treacherously shot the duke with his pistol. He lingered nine 
days, and expired with exemplary fortitude and piety. He was a brave and 
great man, with such power of nerve and concentrated pride that, 
notwithstanding his equivocal rank in France, the stern constable himself 
and the princes of the blood quailed before him. His virtues were his own ; 
his vices those of his party. 


The Edict of Amhoise and its Results 


The death and captivity of the chiefs on both sides,Coligny excepted, 
necessarily brought on an accommodation. Peace was declared ; and the 
Charles ix Edict of Amboise, issued in March, (prom an ou French print) 
1563, granted full liberty of worship 


to the Protestants within the towns of which they were in possession up to 
that day. Thus ended the first religious war, which, in addition to the events 
we have recorded, deluged the entire south of France with the blood of the 
contending parties. 


The conclusion of peace restored Catherine de’ Medici to the supreme 
authority. In order to exercise it under a less invidious title than that of 
regent, the parliament of Rouen, by her order, declared King Charles, now 
thirteen years of age, to have attained his majority. Reared by the crafty and 
prudent Catherine, he early acquired, in perfection, the power of 


dissimulation ; but he never imbibed that utter indifference to both religious 
parties which distinguished his mother, and which allowed her to consult 
her own interest or the public good in leaguing with either, or in balancing 
and alternating between them. On the contrary, Charles, thrown among the 
Catholic party at an age when a bias is soon and strongly gained, amidst the 
bustle of war and of a camp, which pleased him, soon imbibed the zeal of 
the partisans of Guise. He had the sagacity to perceive that orthodoxy 
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was much more favourable than the doctrines of the reformers to his kingly 
authority. A worse effect on his character was produced by sights of cruelty; 
for at this tender age he beheld the atrocities practised on the Protestants at 
the siege of Rouen, and during the campaign. The young king was thus led 
to adopt, in his sober counsels, the sanguinary measures that the heat of war 
engendered but could not excuse. 


This decision of her son in favour of the Catholics had a very great 
influence in finally drawing over Catherine to that party. Other causes also 
impelled her : the Catholics were without leaders ; there was a place, 
therefore, for her at their head ; and, in a little time, the pope and Philip of 
Spain both declared so strongly against the Protestants, that the queen was 
driven, from a principle of self-preservation, to adopt the winning side. This 
abandonment of her impartiality Catherine, however, delayed as long as it 
was in her power. After the conclusion of peace, she endeavoured to soothe 
Conde, and win hira over to moderate demands ; thus preparing the way for 
an accommodation. Conde was a man of pleasure, prone to indolence, in 
which he gladly indulged whenever an interval occurred in war or in 
business. Catherine held out to him her usual bait, the charms of her maids 
of honour ; and Conde loitered, like another Rinaldo, in the toils of this 
Armida, until the ministers of the reformed religion recalled him from 
licentiousness and compelled him to marry. These stern disciplinarians were 
said to have hanged one of their flock for the crime of adultery. This alone 


was enough to alienate the courtiers of France and the demoiselles of 
Catherine. 


The Edict of Amboise had not long been issued, when a modification of it 
was found necessary. That edict had allowed to the Protestants the 
celebration of their worship in towns which they possessed. It was found 
that several bishops and clergy, construing its terms in their favour, had 
established the new rites in their cathedrals and churches. This would have 
outraged the pope and the Catholic princes. Indeed, notwithstanding the 
clamours of the Protestants, so great a concession was not to be expected ; 
and accordingly the privilege was withdrawn. The ancient cathedrals were 
not allowed to become temples of the reformed religion. New differences 
consequently arose : the Guises accused Coligny of instigating the murder 
of the duke ‘, and the admiral arrived to answer the charge with his suite, 
which amounted almost to an army. Either Catherine or Charles himself 
took this opportunity of increasing the usual royal guard of 100 Swiss to 
upwards of 1,000 men. The old constable came to instigate the Parisians, 
and a tumult ensued, in which lives were lost. 


In the following year, 1.564, the young king resolved on making a progress 
through his dominions, especially in the south. The cardinal of Lorraine 
went to Rome at the same time, and Charles was met at Bayonne by his 
sister, the queen of Spain, and the duke of Alva. This meeting, in which the 
minister of Philip communicated the views of his master, completed in the 
mind of Charles his hatred of the Reformation, and instructed him 
concerning the means by which it might be eventually crushed. The Edict of 
Roussillon,! which appeared while the court was in the south, imposed new 
restrictions on the toleration granted by that of Amboise ; so that, as 
Pasquier observes, ” edicts took more from the Protestants in peace than 
force could take from them in war.” The Huguenots, therefore, despairing 
of impartiality or justice from the court, already began to look forward to 
another struggle. 


1 It was this edict which ordered that the year should commence on the 1st 
of January, instead of, as heretofore, commencing at Easter. 
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During this state of things an assembly of notables was held at Moulins. 
Catherine, who, notwithstanding her sagacity, very often mistook the form 
for the reality, insisted on a public reconciliation between the Guises and 
Coligny. It took place at her bidding ; the cardinal and the admiral embraced 
; but young Henry duke of Guise showed even there, by bis cold and 
mistrustful demeanour, that his first ideas were those of vengeance and 
hatred. It was in this assembly that the chancellor De I’ Hopital proposed his 
improvements in the administration of justice. Whilst all others, prince, 
noble, and functionary, were absorbed in the spirit of religious party, De 

I’ Hopital alone, professing at once Catholicism and tolerance, but unable to 
obtain attention, followed the unambitious track of judicial amelioration. 


Religious troubles, similar to those of France, began to agitate the Low 
Countries. Philip, resolving to present a high example to France, established 
the Inquisition among his Belgic subjects in all its vigour ; and as this only 
made matters worse, the duke of Alva was despatched to those provinces 
with an army in 1567. The French court affected to fear this course, and 
raised an army as if against it. When the duke of Alva, however, appeared 
on the frontiei-s of France, he was treated as a friend ; and the Huguenots 
immediately perceived that the troops were levied, not for the defence of 
the kingdom, but for the oppression of themselves. They accordingly 
leagued and armed in secret, determined to meet the perfidy of the court 
with corresponding guile. Their consultations ended in a project to surprise 
the court at Monceaux, and get possession of the king. It failed, however, as 
a similar plot had previously failed at Amboise, through the postponement 
of a single day. The queen had warning ; the Swiss were summoned ; and 
the court retired to Meaux, and from thence to Paris, pursued and menaced 
by the disappointed Conde. 


THE SECOND RELIGIOUS WAR 


Thus commenced the second religious war, in September, 1567. ” 
Catherine,” says Henault, ” caused the first civil strife by favouring the 
reformers, and the second by irritating them.” She was now at least 


zealously hostile to them. She had been provoked by the numerous 
calumnies and libels which the Huguenots directed against her, and she 
accordingly joined in the opinions of her young son, and of his and her ally, 
Philip. She no longer sought an habitual adviser in the moderate De 

I’ Hopital, who was of opinion that the reformers were unfairly treated. The 
chancellor always asserted their loyalty. After their attempt to surprise 
Meaux, the queen asked De I’ Hopital : ” Would you now answer that their 
sole aim is to serve the king?” — “Yes, madam,” replied he, “if you assure 
me that they will be treated with good faith.” 


Conde took up his quarters at St. Denis. The Catholics under Montmorency 
were posted at La Chapelle, a village that is now the suburb of Paris on that 
side. The constable wished as usual to procrastinate, but the impatience of 
the Parisians forced him to attack. The battle was fought in the plain of St. 
Denis : it began with a cannonade ; but the Huguenots, to avoid the 
destructive effects of the artillery, charged the Parisians furiously, and 
routed them. Their flight left the constable unsupported ; Conde turned on 
him his victorious cavalry, and Montmorency defended his position, when 
Stuart, the captain of the Scotch company in the service of the Huguenots, 
coming up close to the constable, against whom he had cause for hatred, 
fired his pistol and shot him. A furious and confused mS1|Se, somewhat like 
a 
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Homeric fight, immediately took place around the dead body of the 
constable — the Huguenots with savage zeal seeking to carry it off. They 
were beaten, however, and driven from the field in the attempt. Thus fell, in 
civil strife, and engaged against his own nephews, the veteran warrior of 
France. His years, his hardihood, and his name, have rendered him 
deservedly celebrated. His defence of Provence against Charles V is 
particularly memorable. By French historians he is characterised in terms of 
the highest encomium : they commend his sternness, his courage, his 


orthodoxy, and forget that avarice and selfishness sullied and almost 
neutralised all of his virtues. 


The constable’s death was a victory to Conde, who was able to offer battle 
to the Catholics on the following day. He denied having lost that of St. 
Denis. Young Charles, who was witness to a dispute on this point, asked 
Vieilleville who had won the battle. “Neither Catholic nor Protestant,” 
responded the marshal ; ” it is the king of Spain who has won bj^ our 
discord.” The Huguenots had neither pay nor provisions, and were therefore 
obliged to quit the vicinage of Paris, directing their course across Lorraine 
towards the frontier of Germany, as they expected a body of auxiliaries 
from that country. They were pursued, but not much harassed in their 
retreat. Catherine endeavoured incessantly to decoy them into negotiations, 
the department of warfare which she felt herself most competent to direct. 
She restrained the warlike disposition of the king ; arguing with truth that, 
from the violent animosities of the time, the leaders of armies marched to 
meet a certain fate, either in battle or at the hand of the assassin. The king’s 
brother, Henry duke of Anjou, was created lieutenant-general. Catherine, 
who knew the weak and yielding nature of her second son, would gladly 
have made him the hero of the Catholic party in preference to young Guise, 
whose name she dreaded. 


After much privation, during a march in winter, the Huguenots fell in with 
their German auxiliaries ; and as they now outnumbered their enemies, they 
marched back into France. They laid siege to Chartres, which, being stoutly 
defended, kept the army fixed before it, and gave the queen full opportunity 
for employing her favourite efforts at negotiation. Coligny saw plainly the 
perfidy of these overtures ; but their followers and supporters, anxious for 
peace, obliged tliem to listen to terms. A treaty was concluded at 
Longjumeau, in March, called the Lame Peace, as well from its infirm and 
uncertain nature as from the accidental lameness of its two negotiators. Its 
terms were a medium between the Edict of Amboise and that of Roussillon. 


THE THIRD RELIGIOUS WAR 


The peace was, as Coligny already saw, but a trap to ensnare the Huguenot 
chiefs as soon as their army should be disbanded. They were on their guard, 
however, keeping away from the court, and far apart from each other, that at 


least one might escape in case of treason. Notwithstanding this resolve, 
Conde and the admiral found it necessary to consult together, and for this 
purpose met at Noyers, a little town in Burgundy. Tiie court was soon 
informed of it ; and orders were instantly despatched to Tavannes, and to 
the other governors in the south, to arrest them. Tavannes was not vigilant 
in the execution of their commands, and Conde and Coligny escaped. By 
this order the queen had thrown off the mask ; though, indeed, without such 
an indication, the executions and murders throughout the south sufficiently 
proved that the Lame Peace was never intended to be observed by the 
Catholics. Through inconceivable difficulties, the two chiefs traversed the 
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country, and reached Rochelle in safety, where the Protestants now found 
themselves obliged, for the third time, to raise the standard of revolt. Troops 
did not fail to join them from all quarters ; but the most welcome aid came 
from Beam, the queen of Navarre and her young sou [the future Henry IV] 
arriving at the head of 3,000 of their subjects. 


This young prince, destined to run so glorious a career, was born at Pau, in 
1553. His father was Anthony of Bourbon, king of Navarre, slain at the 
siege of Rouen. Chroniclers never forget to relate that his mother sang at the 
birth, and that old Henri d’ Albret, the infant’s grandfather, held up the child 
in delight, rubbing its lips with garlic, and moistening them with wine. 
Excepting a short period spent at court, the boy lived the rude and healthy 
life of a mountaineer, and imbibed from his mother the rigid principles of 
the Reformation. It was in September, 1568, that he accompanied her to 
Rochelle. 


As if to add to the horrors of civil war, winter was always chosen as the 
period of operations. The duke of Anjou was at the head of the Catholic 
army, with the marshal Tavannes for his adviser. When Conde and the 
Huguenots approached, the cold was so extreme as to chill the zeal of both 
armies. They found it impossible to engage in battle. Mutual pillage and 


Afterwards he had a Son by Semiramis, call’d Ninyas, and dy’d leaving his 
Wife Queen Regent. She bury’d her Husband Ninus in the Royal Pal-ace, 
and rais’d over him a Mount of Earth of a wonderful bigness, being Nine 
Furlongs in height, and ten in breadth, as Ctesias says : So that the City 
standing in a Plain near to the River Euphrates, the Mount (many Furlongs 
off) looks like a stately Cittadel. And it’s said, that it continues to this day, 
thougli Nineve was destroy ‘d by the Medes when they ruin’d the Assyrian 
Empire. 


cruelties too horrid in many instances for the pen to record were the only 
feats of the soldiery. During the inaction that ensued (for the winter grew to 
that extreme rigour which is seldom known even in France), a great part of 
the Huguenot army dispersed : the bourgeois and volunteers, of whoni it 
was princiiJally composed, each betook himself to his own home. The 
Catholic troops, on the contrary, were soldiers by profession, paid and 
disciplined. Hence, in the spring, Conde was far inferior in force to his 
enemies, before whom he was obliged to retire towards La Rochelle. In his 
retreat, the prince, having crossed the Charente, took post at Jarnac, 
determined to keep the river between himself and the enemy, and to dispute 
his passage, d 


There was some preliminary manceuvring on the banks of the Charente ; at 
last Tavannes surprised the rearguard of the admiral [Coligny] near Jarnac 
(March 13th, 1569). Conde, on receiving news of the attack, rushed up with 
three thousand cavalry, but at the moment of charging a kick from a horse 
broke his leg. Oblivious of this, however, as of the wound he had received 
in tlie arm the previous day, he continued to rush upon the enemy, crying 
out to those behind him : ” Remember in what condition Louis de Bourbon 
does battle for Christ and his country ! ” This impetuous onslaught at first 
made a breach in the enemy’s ranks, but Conde’s horse being shot under 
him, he fell, and a terrific combat immediately ensued around him. An old 
warrior, De la Vergne, who had brought with him into battle twenty-five 
men-at-arms, all sons, grandsons, or nephews, made heroic efforts to protect 
the prostrate body of the prince, but he was himself killed, and fifteen of his 
followers fell with him, ” all in one heap.” 


Conde was in the act of giving his gauntlet to a gentleman when 
Montesquieu, the duke of Anjou’s captain of the guards, fired his pistol 
point-blank at his head. Thus perished a prince as energetic as he was brave, 
whose loss was irreparable to the party of which for nine years he had been 
the head that plans and the arm that executes. The Protestants talked of 
abandoning the campaign and shutting themselves up in La Rochelle, but a 
woman caused them to change their plan. Jeanne d’ Albret, accompanied by 
her son Henry of Beam and the young prince of Conde, presented herself in 
the midst of the discouraged army at Saintes. ” My friends,” she said, 
addressing the soldiers, “here are two new chiefs that God sends you, 
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and two orphans that I confide to your care.” Prince Henry ,/ the future 
king of France, up to his present age of fifteen years had been brought up 
with all the severity that went to the training of a country gentleman. Brave, 
intellectually brilliant, and “Nath the faculty of carrying away his auditors 
by his words, he pleased all with whom he came in contact. He was 
appointed general-in-chief of the army, and Coligny was given him as 
covinsellor and lieutenant. 


Admiral Coligny ; the Peace of St. Crermain 


Coligny possessed many of the qualities necessary to a party -leader ina 
war such as was then waging. A Protestant of exemplary piety and austerity, 
he was beloved and respected by ministers and soldiers alike. He fell short 
of being a general of the very first rank, perhaps, and Catherine in common 
with the other Italians at her court did not attribute to him great depth as a 
politician ; but he could never be made to accept defeat, which is in itself 
one form of power, and he had the faculty of rendering just judgment, 
which is another. He was a master of limitless resource, and if no 
particularly brilliant victory was to be expected under his leadership there 
was at least to be feared no irremediable defeat. In two respects his name is 
entitled to come down with distinction to posterity : the first of these claims 
is the great deed which opened his career, the defence of St. Quentin ; and 
the second is his last political aim, the ambition to conquer the Spanish 
Netherlands, whither he wished to conduct his Huguenot bands that France 
might enjoy the double blessing of rich provincial possession and internal 
peace. In his deep desire to avert domestic dissensions and to assure 
religious liberty he had conceived still another method of accomplishing 
this end; namely, the Protestant colonisation of America. The very purpose 
which the Puritans of Great Britain brought into effect in the seventeenth 
century had been cherished by him. Had he succeeded, French blood and 
French speech might to-day dominate in the New World. 


Jarnac had been nothing but a rearguard action in which the Protestants had 
lost no more than four hundred men. Coligny was still strong enough to 
defend Cognac and Angouleme ; having been joined by 13,000 Germans he 
even assumed the offensive and inflicted a check on the Catholic army near 
La Roche-Abeille. But Tavannes repaired the harm done. German 
Catholics, Spaniards sent by the duke of Alva, Italians sent by Pius V, 
increased the forces of the duke of Anjou. Already pushed back to the 
Loire, the duke returned on his steps by means of a diversion, relieved 
Poitiers which Coligny had been besieging for the last six weeks, and 
succeeded in surprising the Protestant army between the Dive and the 
Thoue, near Moncontour. The position was a wretched one ; six hundred 
Huguenot soldiers were left on the battle-field (October the 3rd). 


Yet this victory of Moncontour was as useless as that of Jarnac. Charles IX, 
jealous of the laurels which were being gathered for his brother, came to the 
army, and instead of pressing the Protestants to the Pyrenees wasted his 
time in besieging Niort and St. Jean d’ Angely. Coligny traversed the whole 
breadth of the south, replenishing liis army as he went ; and he suddenly 
appeared in Burgundy, at the head of all the Protestant nobility of Dauphin 
and Provence. A Catholic army of 12,000 men tried to stop him at Arnay- 
le-Duc ; he held his own against them and reached the Loing, a short 
distance from Paris. 


[1 He did not take the title of King of Navarre until after the death of his 
mother in 1572. | 
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Catherine de’ Medici now triumphed in the council, events having proved 
the justness of her views. Some other means than war must be devised to 
gain control over a party that rose up in renewed strength after each defeat. 
In order to disarm the Protestants, she caused the Peace of St. Germain to 
be proclaimed, with terms extremely favourable to their side. They were to 
be allowed full liberty of worship in two towns in every province, and in all 


those in which the reformed religion had already been established ; 
Calvinists were to be admitted to all kinds of office, and four fortified 
towns, La Rochelle, Cognac, Montauban, and La Charite, were to be given 
up to them as strongholds in which to place a garrison (August 8th, 1570). ” 
A traitorous, violated peace, the perdition of those who trusted in it.“c 


A TROUBLED PEACE; THE MARRIAGE OF HENRY OF NAVARRE 


What were the real intentions of Catherine at the moment when she 
concluded the agreement of St. Germain? She had conceived a policy in 
1563, which she tried to carry out by fraud from 1563-1567, then by force 
mingled with fraud from 1567 to 1569. She certainly had still the same 
views, the same desires, but no longer the same confidence. As she had 
firmly believed that her object was attained after the murder of Conde, the 
defeat of Coligny, and the trimnph of her favourite son the duke of Anjou, 
so she was proportionately stupefied and discouraged at seeing the final 
victory escape her and the unforeseen powers of those moral forces which 
she could not understand defeat the calcidations of her Macchiavellian 
wisdom. 


It is almost certain that in 1570, when she entered into negotiations, she 
desired, above all, time to breathe and to look about her, and had no fixed 
plan ; this is what appears from the diplomatic documents. There is 
however no doubt that she continued to meditate the ruin of Coligny, the 
man who was the great obstacle in her way ; the idea of destroying the 
leaders of the party was never absent from her mind ; but in 1570 her hopes 
on this subject were very weak and very vague. As to the general 
extermination of heretics jjlanned two years in advance by this ” great 
queen ” and pursued without deviation to the denouement with “an 
admirable dissimulation,” it is a romance invented by the depraved 
fanaticism or the cynical Macchiavellianism of Catherine’s Italian 
panegyrists, and accepted by the resentment of the Huguenots. 


The historians of Catherine have associated Charles IX with the two years 
of plotting and with ” the admirable dissimulation ” of his mother : they 
have done more than the Protestants themselves to draw on the name of this 
unfortunate and guilty prince the immense execration which has descended 
on him. Here it is no longer a question of mere exaggeration, but of 


complete error. It was not by sentiments of morality that Charles IX was 
incapable of deserving the hideous praises which posterity has changed into 
maledictions ; the lessons of the masters whom his mother had imposed 
upon him had destroyed in him all principles ; in his eyes good faith was 
but folly, compassion nothing but cowardice ; but the passion and inequality 
of his humour would not have permitted him such a long perfidy, and above 
all he was absolutely without bias: the grudge which he nourished against 
the Protestants for the attempt of Meaux was balanced by the jealous hatred 
he bore his brother Henry, and by his distrust of his mother and the Guises. 
He submitted to Catherine’s skilful domination as to a sort of fatality, but at 
times he chafed at the curb in anger, and he was quite as capable of 
proceeding to final acts of violence against the house of Lorraine or even 
against the 
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duke of Anjou as against Coligny. Although Catherine held him by chains 
scientifically forged, he might well end by turning against her the lessons 
she had given him. 


What should he do ? Whither should he turn ? He had no idea. He received 
the schemes of betrayal laid before him by Tavannes, the adviser of his 
brother who desired to become his ; but immediately he gave ear to the 
most opposite projects. 


Meantime, at court the politicians had got the better of the Catholic zealots : 
little was wanting in order that a bloody tragedy should exhibit this at the 
expense of the house of Lorraine. Even before the peace was signed, the 
partisans of toleration had worked to prepare a complete understanding 
between the court and the Protestant leaders : the Montmorencys had 
proposed the marriage of Prince Henr}’ of Navarre with the king’s third 
sister. Marguerite of France. Tliis marriage had been talked of almost ever 
since the birth of the two young people ; Charles IX eagerly recurred to the 
idea, but Marguerite, then aged eighteen years, had made another choice ; 


she was beginning the series of her innumerable gallantries and had 
surrendered to the young duke of Guise, the most brilliant cavalier in 
France, aU possible rights over her heart. Henry of Guise, encouraged by 
the cardinal De Lorraine, wished to turn the victory of his love to the profit 
of his ambition and aspired to the hand of the pi-incess. In the month of 
May, 1570, the marriage of Mai-guerite and Guise was regarded at court as 
a thing decided on : suddenly, in the middle of June, the king, the queen- 
mother, and the duke of Anjou turned indignantly against the bold 
pretensions of Guise ; the king, who knew no half measures, gave orders to 
his brother the bastard d’ Angouleme to kill the duke of Guise at the hunt. 
The bastard, not from repugnance to the crime, but from cowardice, missed 
the opportunity for action : the reproaches made to him by the king were 
heard by a courtier who, perhaps at Catherine’s instigation, warned Guise : 
the murder of Guise would have thrown the king into the arms of the 
Huguenots and overturned the power of the queen-mother. The young duke, 
forced to renounce Marguerite, found no better expedient to appease the 
king than to marry another woman ; he espoused Catherine of Cleves, 
countess d’Eu, sister of the duchess de Nevers and widow of the prince de 
Portien. 


At this price Guise was restored to favour and followed the court to 
Champagne where the king, in his turn, was to be married : after long 
negotiations the emperor Maximilian II had granted Charles IX the hand of 
his second daughter, Elizabeth, without further insisting on the restoration 
of the Three Bishoprics to the empire. This alliance with the house of 
Austria in no way impelled France towards Spain : it made Charles IX for 
the second time brother-in-law of Philip 11, who, the widowed husband of 
Elizabeth of France, had just taken as his fourth wife his niece, the eldest 
daughter of the emperor ; but on the other hand it gave Charles a father-in- 
law from whom he had to expect no counsels but those of toleration and 
humanity. However, Elizabeth of Austria, a gentle, simple, and modest 
young woman, did not have, or seek to have, any share of influence in the 
events of her husband’s reign. The wedding was celebrated, November 
26th, 1570, at Mezieres, whither the archduchess Elizabeth had been 
conducted by the archbishop elector of Treves, chancellor of the ernpire. 
The princes and the great Huguenots had been invited to the marriage 
festivities. They excused themselves, and did not quit their refuge at La 


Rochelle, although the admiral had written in respectful terms to the queen- 
mother to protest his forgetf ulness of the past and his devotion, 1 
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Almost two years of relative quiescence followed, during which the 
Huguenot party gained an increasing influence at court, chiefly through the 
favour shown Coligny by the king. The admiral, ever mindful of the 
interests of his fellow-Huguenots, attempted once more to put into 
execution a colonisation scheme that had long been a favourite project with 
him. He had made an effort to establish a colony in Brazil as early as 1555 ; 
and in 1562 and again in 1561 Charles IX had given him permission to 
found colonies in Florida ; but all of these colonies had failed, nor did 
anything tangible come of his present efliort. 


This colonisation project tended to bring France into antagonism with 
Spain. But another plan of Coligny’s still more directly menaced that power 
; this plan involved nothing less than a direct attack upon the Spanish forces 
in the Netherlands. Charles [X lent an attentive ear to this idea, actuated in 
part, perhaps, by the desire for military glory, in part by Coligny’s belief 
that a foreign war would be the best possible means to harmonise the 
political factions at home. It will be understood that the Huguenot question 
at this time had come to be quite as much a political as a religious problem. 
The antagonism between the Guise faction and the Coligny faction, which 
led to the appalling scenes we are now fast approaching, was based by no 
means exclusively — joerhaps not even prominently — upon differences of 
opinion regarding questions of doctrine. It was essentially a personal and 
political rivalry that actuated the chief personages in the drama. This, of 
course, does not necessarily impugn the sincerity of their religious 
differences ; it was merely that these differences were not sufficient in 
themselves to supply motives for the bitter and ineradicable hatred with 
which Catherine de’ Medici and the Guises regarded Coligny. 


The fact that the negotiations for the marriage of the king’s sister 
Marguerite with the Protestant Henry of Navarre were carried forward, 
sufficiently illustrates the superficiality of the religious element as a source 
of political jarrings. This marriage was, indeed, opposed by the pope, who 
declined to give to a heretic the dispensation necessary to legalise the 
marriage of second cousins. None the less were the negotiations carried 
forward at court in open defiance of the papal decision. Jeanne d’ Albret, the 
mother of Henr}^ came to Paris and was received at court with at least the 
outward appearance of friendliness. Her death there in 1572 was probably 
due to natural causes, though the usual intimations of foul play — which 
the partisanship of that time never neglected as an aid to practical politics, 
however shadowy the evidence — were not wanting. The marriage of 
Henry, now king of Navarre, with the not over-willing Marguerite, took 
place on a specially erected platform in front of the cathedral of Notre 
Dame in Paris on the 22nd of August, 1572. The story goes that the bride 
refused to make the customary affirmations, and that her brother, Charles 
IX, pushed her head forward with his own hands ; but this most likely is an 
embellishment suggested by the known preference of Marguerite for 
another lover, and by the uncongenial wedded life that followed the 
spectacular nuptials. 


It may well be supposed that the Huguenots looked upon the marriage of 
their leader with the sister of the king of France as a great political triumph. 
Doubtless a large number of Huguenot nobles who had long been 
conspicuous by their absence from court came to Paris in honour of the 
occasion. To many of them it proved a fatal visit, for the awful tragedy of 
St. Bartholomew’s day followed hard upon the wedding, turning the 
seeming triumph of the Huguenots into disaster and threatening actual 
annihilation of their party. Such being the sequence of events, it is but 
natural that the surviving 
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Huguenots should have tried to trace a causal connection between the 
marriage of Henry of Navarre and the massacre of St. Bartholomew. It has 
been alleged that the real pretext for the marriage was to beguile the 
Huguenot nobles into visiting Paris that they might be caught, as it were, in 
a trap and the more readily massacred. No one doubts that Catherine de’ 
Medici was quite capable of such a plan. But, on the other hand, it must not 
be overlooked that King Charles was most anxious for the consummation of 
the marriage ; and all historical evidence tends to exonerate him from early 
complicity in the plot, if plot existed. Still the fact of so many enemies 
being at hand may no doubt have influenced Catherine to carry into effect 
an idea which had at least been dear to her heart. Just how much she was 
influenced by this ; just when the first thought of it all came to her — these 
are questions which Catherine herself probably could not have answered, 
and which it is quite futile for any interpreter of her actions to attempt to 
solve. Here, as so often elsewhere, the threads of design make a web too 
intricate for disentangling. This much, however, seems sure : the tangled 
mesh, whatever relations of designs and of accident in its structure, was one 
of which Catherine de’ Medici was the main artificer ; her chief assistants 
being her son the duke of Anjou, and the Guises./ 


THE ATTACK ON COLIGNY 


A murderous coil had been woven around the king and the admiral. 
Catherine had been for some time torn between her natural timidity and her 
ardent desire to free herself from Coligny : at one time she had hoped to 
obtain the admiral’s destruction from the king ; after a first success she had 
failed ; a scene of an opposite kind drove her to the last extremities. The 
duke of Anjou himself has revealed these mysteries of crime : in a night of 
trouble and fear if not of remorse he dictated with his own lips the history 
of his own and his mother’s guilt. ” Every time,” he says, ” that the queen 
had conferred privately with the admiral, the queen-mother and I had found 
him marvellously angry and sullen, rough in countenance and aspect and 
still more in his answers. One day when I entered the king’s room, without 
saying anything to me he walked up and down with long strides, often 
looking at me askance and putting his hand on his dagger with so much 
animosity that I expected to be poniarded. I managed so dexterously that 
while he was walking about and with his back turned to me I retreated to 


the door which I opened and, with a brief reverence, I made my exit.” 
Charles IX was nearer striking at Anjou than Coligny ; the admiral certainly 
did not urge him to raise the dagger against his brother, but he conjured him 
to despatch him with all speed to Poland that there might no longer be two 
kings in France. Catherine and Anjou, brought to bay, took their resolution. 
They secretly sent for the duchess de Nemours, widow of the great Guise, 
the woman in whose veins flowed the blood of Louis XI mingled with that 
of the Borgia. She had continually professed an implacable hatred for 
Coligny. Catherine declared to her that she placed in her hands the 
vengeance so long pursued by the house of Guise. Catherine desired to 
profit by the murder but to impose the execution and the responsibility on 
someone else. Her Macchiavellian mind went further : she did not doubt 
that the Huguenots would rush to arms to avenge the murdered Coligny and 
attack the Guises even in their palaces ; the people of Paris would go to the 
help of the Guises, the Montmorencys and their friends to the help of the 
Huguenots, all the great nobles, partisans of Lorraine, 
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Huguenots and politicians, would cut each other’s throats ; the Huguenots 
would finally be overwhelmed by numbers, the Guises would be exhausted 
by their very victory ; and royalty, held in reserve during the conflict, would 
remain mistress of a field strewn with dead. 


Whatever arriere-pensees there may have been, an agreement was arrived at 
as to the action to be taken. Young Guise, in his furious joy, at first wished 
that his mother should herself kill the admiral with an arque-busade in the 
midst of the court ; more practical means were resorted to ; the blow was 
intrusted to a hand more expert in crime, that of the same Maurevert who 
had already been hired during the last war to assassinate Coligny, and who 
in his stead had killed one of his lieutenants under the most odious 
circumstances. He was sent for mysteriously and the duke d’ Aumale’s 
maitre d’h6tel concealed him in the house of a canon, a former tutor of the 
duke of Guise, in the cloister of St. Germain-l’ Auxerrois, on the road from 


SEMIRAMIS BUILDS A GREAT CITY 


Semiramis was naturally of an high aspiring Spirit, ambitious to excel all 
her Predecessors in glorious Actions, and therefore imploy’d all her 
Thoughts about the building of a City in the Province of Babylon ; and to 
this end having provided Architects, Artists, and all other Necessaries for 
the Work, She got together Two Millions of Men out of all Parts of the 
Empire to be imploy’d in the building of the City. It was so built as that the 
River Eu- |>lirates ran through the middle of it, and she compass’d it round 
with a Wall of Three Hundred and Sixty Furlongs in Circuit, and adorn’d 
with many stately Turrets ; and such was the state and grandeur of the 
Work, that the Walls were of that breadth, as that Six Chariots abreast might 
be driven together upon them. Their height was such as exceeded all Mens 
belief that heard of it (as Ctesias Cnidius relates). But Clitarchus, and those 
who afterwards went over with Alexander into Asia, have written that the 
Walls were in Circuit Three Hundred Sixty Five Furlongs ; the Queen 
making them of that Compass, to the end that the Furlongs should be as 
many in number as the Days of the Year : They were of Brick cemented 
with Brimstone ; in height as Ctesias says Fifty Orgyas ; but as some of the 
later Writers report, but Fifty Cubits only, and that the Breadth was but a 
little more than what would allow two Chariots to be driven afront. There 
were Two Hundred and Fifty Turrets, in height and thickness proportionable 
to the largeness of the Wall. It is not to be wondered at, that there were so 
few Towers upon a Wall of so great a Circuit, being that in many Places 
round the City, there were deep Morasses ; so that it was judg’d to no 
purpose to raise Turrets there where they were so naturally fortify’d : 
Between the Wall and the Houses, there was a Space left round the City of 
Two Hundred Foot. 
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That the Work might be the more speedily dispatcht, to each of her Friends 
was allotted a Furlong, with an allowance of all Expences necessary for 
their several Parts, and commanded all should be finish’d in a Years time ; 
which being diligently perfected with the Queen’s Approbation, she then 


the Louvre to the rue de Bethisi, where the admiral was staying. Maurevert 
remained there three days on watch. On the morning of Friday the 22nd of 
August, as the admiral was returning from the Louvre on foot, walking 
slowly and reading a petition, a shot from an arquebuse came from behind 
the curtain of a window, carried off the first finger of his right hand, and 
lodged a ball in his left arm. 


Coligny, with his mutilated hand indicating the place whence the shot had 
come, sent to tell the king what had occurred and to ask him to judge what 
fine fidelity that was, considering the under,gtanding between him and the 
duke of Guise ; then he returned to his hotel, supported by some gentlemen, 
whilst his suite broke down the door of the dwelling in which the assassin 
had lain in wait ; the arquebuse was found still smoking ; ” but not the 
arquebusier.” Maurevert had flung himself on a horse belonging to the duke 
of Guise which was held in readiness for him, and had fled by the rear of 
the house. He left Paris by the porte St. Antoine ; two Protestant gentlemen 
had discovered his track and pursued him for several leagues, but without 
being able to come up with him.’ 


The king was playing at tennis when he was told that Coligny was 
wounded, and that the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde were 
coming to him to demand justice against the Guises. The circumstance both 
surprised and alarmed him. He threw away his racket in a passion, and after 
giving vent to a number of oaths, he declared he would have the assassin 
sought for, even in the recesses of Guise’s hotel. Charles succeeded in 
satisfying the young princes that the assassins should lueet with exemplary 
punishment, and immediately ordered the president De Thou, the provost of 
Morsan, and Veale, a counsellor, to commence an investigation ; this 
calmed them in some measure, and made them give up the plan, which they 
had agreed on, of leaving Paris immediately. 


But the king felt convinced that something more must be done. He 
announced his intentions of visiting the admiral in the afternoon. He could 
not with prudence go among the Huguenots unprotected, nor could he 
consistently be attended by his guards ; he therefore desii-ed that all the 
court should visit Coligny also. 


Charles entered the admiral’s dwelling, accompanied by his mother, the 
duke of Anjou, De Retz, and his other counsellors, the marshals of France, 
and a numerous suite. He began by consoling the admiral, and then swore 
that the crime should be punished so severely that liis vengeance should 
never be effaced from the memory of man. Coligny thanked his sovereign 
for such testimonials of his kindness, and conjured him to support with his 
authority 
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the execution of the different edicts in favour of the Protestants, many 
points of which were violated, or misundei’stood. ” My father,” answered 
the king, ” depend upon it, I shall always consider you a faithful subject, 
and one of the bravest generals in my kingdom ; confide in me for the 
execution of my edicts, and for avenging you when the criminals are 
discovered.” ” They are not difficult to find out,” said Coligny, ” the traces 
are very plain.” ” Tranquillise yourself,” said the king, ” a longer emotion 
may hurt you and retard your cure.” The conversation then turned upon the 
war with Spain, and lasted nearly an hour. Coligny complained of the 
Spanish government being informed of whatever was decided on ; and as 
the intimacy between the queen-mother and the Spanish ambassador was 
very great and caused suspicion, he spoke to the king in a low voice. The 
war in Flanders was a subject of great alarm for Catherine ; she knew her 
son’s secret wishes, and she dreaded the effect which Coligny’s remarks 
might have upon him ; she interrupted the conversation and prevailed upon 
the king to leave the place. Charles, who was exerting himself to efface any 
suspicion which might have arisen in Coligny’s mind, became vexed at the 
anxiety displayed by his mother ; and as they were returning to the Louvre, 
being pressed to tell what Coligny had said, he declared, with an oath, that 
the admiral had said what was true — that he had suffered the authority to 
fall from his hands, and that he ought to become master of his own affairs. 
When the king and his suite retired, the admiral’s friends expressed great 
astonishment at his affability, and the desire he showed to bring the crime to 
justice. ” But,” says Brant6me,e ” all these fine appearances afterwards 


turned to ill, which amazed everyone very much how their majesties could 
perform so counterfeit a part, unless they had previously resolved on this 
massacre. “*; 


PREPARING FOR THE MASSACRE 


Catherine and Anjou returned in consternation : ” We remained,” said 
Anjou, ” so bereft of counsel and knowledge of how to act that being, for 
the moment, unable to resolve on anything we retired, putting off our 
decision until the next day.” Meantime they despatched to the king the 
count de Retz, Gondi, the man who best knew how to manipulate that fiery 
and pliable mind, to endeavour to aj(pease him. Retz made him uneasy, 
agitated him, but got nothing from him. 


The king’s attitude towards the Huguenots remained the same : Charles IX 
launched great threats against the Guises, who were more and more 
compromised by the information collected by the commissioners : orders 
were given to arrest certain servants of their house. On the morning of 
Saturday the 23rd the dukes of Guise and Aumale came to seek the king 
and said to him, that it seemed to them that his majesty had not been well 
pleased with their service for some time, and that they would retire from 
court if their withdrawal was agreeable to him. The king ” with an ill 
countenance and worse words,” answered that they might go whither they 
would, and that he would always be well disposed towards them if they 
were recognised as guilty of what had been done to the admiral. They left 
the Louvre about midday, mounted on horseback and with a good following 
took their way towards the porte St. Antoine ; but they did not quit Paris, 
and shut themselves up in the hotel de Guise. 


Meantime the king was giving the Reformed fresh tokens of interest : he 


had a general list made of the Protestants who were present in Paris ; he 
offered lodging to the Huguenot nobility about the admiral ; he invited the 
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king of Navarre and the prince of Conde to accommodate their friends at 
the Louvre. The security of the Protestant princes, of Teligny and almost all 
those about the admiral, was complete : the vidame de Chartres (Fer-rieres- 
Maligni) twice endeavoured to persuade them to leave Paris ; his advice 
was rejected with impatience. Ambroise Pare answered for the life of the 
wounded man, and this great failure in crime seemed to promise the ruin of 
its authors. 


Most of the Huguenots indulged in vain clamours against the house of 
Lorraine, passing and repassing “in great companies, in cuirasses, before 
the lodging of MM. de Guise and d’Aumale,” but they took no precautions 
for the night, trusting to the protection of a detachment of the king’s guard 
and in the tranquillity of the first night which had followed the wounding of 
the admiral. 


In the afternoon the queen-mother and the duke of Anjou summoned the 
count de Retz, the chancellor Birague, Marshal de Tavannes, and the duke 
de Nevers to the garden of the Tuileries. Of the three advisers who helped 
the widow and sons of Henry II to soil the annals of France with an 
ineffaceable stain, three were foreigners. They arranged their plan, and then 
all six went to seek the king in his cabinet in the Louvre. Fatal houi-, which 
decided for Charles IX between glory with Coliguy and eternal shame with 
Catherine ; between the redemption of his misguided youth and his eternal 
damnation in history. The destiny of France hung on a word, on the motion 
of a weak head, of a mind without compass and without curb, of one who 
was almost a madman. And the unhappy man was alone, abandoned, in the 
midst of these demons ! 


We have the account of this infernal council dictated by that one of the 
accomplices who became Henry III. A few other writings of the time almost 
complete our knowledge on the subject. We see this impious mother artfully 
distilling the poison into the shuddering soul of her son, and closing round 
him every other issue save that of crime. ” The Huguenots,” she said to him, 
” are everywhere arming, not to serve you but to make themselves your 
masters : the admiral has sent for six thousand reiters and ten thousand 
Swiss ; at home their leaders have an understanding with a num-ber of 
towns, communities, and peoples, all agreed to reduce your authority to 


nothingness under pretext of the public advantage. The Catholics, on the 
other hand, are resolved to put an end to this state of affairs. If you refuse 
their advice they have decided to elect a captain-general and to form an 
offensive and defensive league against the Huguenots. You will be left 
alone between the two. Already Paris is under arms.” 


” How is that ? I had forbidden them to arm in the quartiers.” 
“The quartiers are armed.” 


In fact the demonstrations of the Huguenots and the rumour circulated by 
Anjou and the Guises that the marshal De Montmorency, who after the 
wedding had returned to his chateau of Chantilly for a few days, was about 
to re-enter Paris ” with a great force,” had greatly excited the masses, and 
had brought out the citizen militia. 


Fear began to take possession of the king. Anjou and others ardently 
supported Catherine. She continued, ” One man is the leader and author of 
all this ruin and calamity; the admiral is deluding the king, making him the 
instrument of his ambitions and of his party, urging the state to its downfall 
while pretending to aggrandise it ! Let the king remember the attempt of 
Amboise against his brother, and that of Meaux against himself when he 
saw himself constrained to flee before his revolted subjects ! “ 
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The memory of Meaux, as Catherine knew too well, always acted on the 
pride of Charles IX as a hot iron on a wound. 


“The Huguenots,” she resumed, “demand vengeance on the Guises. WeU, 
you cannot sacrifice the Guises ; for they will exonerate themselves by 
accusing your mother and your brother ! And they will accuse us with good 
reason. It was we who struck the admiral to save the king ! The king must 
finish the work or he and we are lost ! “ 


Charles IX seems to have lost his head. He was seized with a fit of blind, 
mad fury against all and everything ; his only clear idea was that he would 
not ” have the admiral touched ” ; then, sinking into a melancholy dejection, 
he conjured all these sinister advisers to seek some other means of 
salvation. 


Tavannes, Birague, Nevers insisted on the death of the admiral and of all 
the principal leaders. Retz, if Anjou is to be believed, opposed himself, 
contrary to all expectation, to the execution of a design which he, more than 
anyone, had contributed to prepare. Was it fear or was it an awakening of 
conscience in this corrupt man ? ” You will dishonour the king and the 
French nation ; you will plunge again into civil wars, and you will be able 
to speak no more of peace ! You will summon again the arms of the 
foreigner, and calamities and ruin whose end we, and perhaps our children, 
shall never see.” 


There was a moment of stupor amongst the conspirators. The man who had 
ruined the youth of Charles IX was holding out to him the plank of safety. 
The king was to escape ! 


They recovered themselves and made a simultaneous and desperate effort. ” 
It is too late ! The Guises are on the verge of denouncing the king himself 
with his mother and his brother ! The Huguenots will not believe in the 
king’s innocence. They will turn their arms against all the royal family! War 
is inevitable ! Better to gain a battle in Paris where we have all the leaders 
than to risk it in the open country ! “ 


Retz was silent. The king resisted for more than an hour and a half. ” But 
my honour ! — but my friends ! the admiral ! — La Rochefoucauld ! 


— Teligny— “ 


Catherine saw that he was panting and exhausted : ” Sire, you refuse. Give 
us, myself and your brother, permission to take our leave of you — to go.” 


He realised that Catherine and Anjou would not go far, and that the ” 
captain-general ” of the Catholics was already found. He shuddered. 


” Sire, is it from fear of the Huguenots that you refuse ? “ 


He arose ; he sprang forward intoxicated and furious : ” By the death of 
God,” he cried, ” since you think good to kill the admiral, I will have it so ; 
but kill all the Huguenots in France as well, that there may not be left one of 
them to reproach me with it afterwards ! By the death of God give the order 
promptly! ” And he went out like one frantic. Catherine had won 


— the race of Valois was devoted to the furies ! 


The conspirators passed the rest of the day, the evening, and a great part of 
the night in preparing for the enterprise. The king having gone they had 
discussed the heads to be proscribed. Should they strike at the princes — 
Henry of Navarre, a king, and the king’s brother-in-law? They shrank from 
this. Henry of Conde, son of him who died at Jarnac ? ‘ The duke de 
Nevers, whose sister-in-law he had just married, had, it is said, great 
diiEculty in obtaining his life. Catherine was aware that to kill the Bourbons 
would be to render the Guises too strong. Should they strike at 
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the friends of the Huguenots, the Montmorencys ? Retz, soon recovered 
from his scruples, advised it. Tavannes opposed it. The head of the house, 
who was at Chantilly, was not in their power ; to kill the younger members 
in the absence of the eldest would be to give a leader to the civil war. 


Thus it was agreed to kill only the Huguenots. All the Huguenots, as the 
king had exclaimed in his madness. Catherine afterwards pretended that she 
had the blood of only five or six on her conscience. Hypocrisy! She insisted 
on the deaths of only these five or six, but she foresaw and accepted the 
deaths of all the others. At the pass to which things had come it was no 
longer a question of isolated assassinations but of massacre — the massacre 
at least of the nobles who had come with the princes and the admiral.’ 


Everything was soon decided on ; the duke of Guise was to begin the 
massacre by despatching the admiral directly he heard the signal given, by 
ringing the great bell of the palace, which was used only on public 
rejoicings. Tavannes in the meantime sent for the provost of the trades and 
some other persons of influence among the inhabitants; he ordered them to 
arm the companies and to be ready by midnight at the H6tel-de-Ville. Those 
persons made some excuses and scruples of conscience, for which Tavannes 
abused them in the king’s presence. He told them that if they refused they 
should all be hanged and advised the king to threaten them too. The poor 
frightened men then yielded and promised to do such execution that it 
should never be forgotten. The instructions they received were that directly 
they heard the bell, torches were to be put in the windows and chains placed 
across the streets; pickets were to be posted in the open places ; and, for 
distinction, they were to wear a piece of white linen on their left arms and 
put a white cross on their hats. Notwithstanding the awful crime in 
contemplation, the king rode out on horseback in the afternoon 
accompanied by the chevalier d’ Angouleme, his natural brother : but the 
sight of his unsuspecting people had no effect upon him. The queen also 
showed herself at court as usual in order to avoid suspicion. 


Secrecy was desirable till the last moment and no one was informed of the 
plan who was not necessary to its execution. But there were several persons 
who caused great concern and anxiety to both the king and queen. The 
queen of Navarre describes herself as altogether ignorant of the affair 
previous to the execution ; and when she retired after supper to go to bed, 
her sister, the duchess of Lorraine, entreated her not to go. The queen- 
mother was angry at that and forbade her telling anything further. The 
duchess of Lorraine thought that it would be sacrificing her to let her go to 
bed ; and the queen-mother said that if she did not go it might cause 
suspicion and observed that if it pleased God no harm would befall her. 
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The count de la Rochefoucauld was a great favourite with Charles, who 
took such delight in his company that he wished to save his life. He had 
passed the evening with the king, and when he prepared to go home Charles 
advised him to sleep in the Louvre. In vain did he press him ; the count 
resolved to go ; the king was grieved that he could not preserve him without 
violating his secret, and observed as his guest retired, “I see clearly that 
God wishes him to perish.” Ambrose Pare, his surgeon, was a person 
indispensable for the king’s health and comfort, and he used less ceremony 
with him. He sent for him in the evening into his chamber and ordered him 
not to stir from thence ; he said, according to Brant6rae,c ” that it was not 
reasonable that one who was so useful should be massacred, and therefore 
he did not press him to change his religion.” 


THE MASSACRE OP ST. BARTHOLOMEW, AUGUST 24TH, 1572 


As midnight approached the armed companies were collecting before the 
Hotel-de-Ville. They required some strong excitement to bring them to a 
proper mind, and in order to animate and exasperate them they were told 
that a horrible conspiracy was discovered which the Huguenots had made 
against the king, the queen-mother, and the princes, without excepting the 
king of Navarre, for the destruction of the monarchy and religion ; that the 
king, wishing to anticipate so execrable an attempt, commanded them to fall 
at once upon aU those cursed heretics (rebels against God and the king), 
without sparing one ; and afterwards their property should be given up to 
plunder. This was sufficient inducement for a populace who natui-ally 
detested the Huguenots : everything being thus arranged, they impatiently 
waited the dawn and the signal which it was to bring with it. 


The wretched king of France had gone so far that a retreat was impossible ; 
but there is every reason to believe that even at the last moment he would 
gladly have obeyed the dictates of nature and have desisted from the cruel 
purpose. But the queen had perceived the inquietude which tormented him ; 
she saw that if the signal depended upon him he would not have resolution 
enough to give it ; she considered that the hour should be hastened to 
prevent any rising remorse from destroying her work : she therefore made 
another effort to inflame her son by telling him that the Protestants had 
discovered the plot ; and then sent someone to ring the bell of St. Germain 


I’ Auxerrois, an hour earlier than had been agreed upon. A few moments 
after was heard the report of a pistol, which had such an effect on the king 
that he sent orders to prevent the massacre ; but it was then too late. 


Guise, who had waited with impatience for the signal, went at once to 
Coligny’s house accompanied by his brother Aumale, Angouleme, and a 
number of gentlemen. Cosseins, who commanded the guards posted there, 
broke open the doors in the king’s name and murdered some Swiss who 
were placed at the bottom of the stairs. Besme, a Lorrainer, and Pestrucci, 
an Italian, both in Guise’s pay, then went upstairs to the admiral, followed 
by some soldiers. He was awakened by the noise, asked one of his 
attendants what it was: he replied, “My lord, God calls us to himself.” 
Coligny then said to his attendants : ” Save yourselves, my friends ; all is 
over with me. I have been long prepared for death.” They all quitted him 
but one, and he betook himself to prayer, awaiting his murderers. Every 
door was soon broken open, and Besme presented himself. ” Art thou 
Colignj- ‘! ” said he. ” I am he indeed,” said the admiral ; ” young man, 
respect my gray hairs ; but do what you will you can shorten my life only 
by a few days.” Besme 
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replied by plunging his sword into Coligny’s body ; his companions then 
gave him numerous stabs with their daggers. Besme then called out of the 
window to Guise that it was done : ” Very well,” replied he, ” but M. 
d’Angouleme will not believe it unless he sees him at his feet.” The corpse 
was then thrown out into the court from the window ; and the blood spurted 
ou+ on the faces and clothes of the princes. Guise wiped the murdered 
man’s face in order to recognise him, and then gave orders to cut off his 
head. 


The ringing of the bell of St. Germain I’ Auxerrois was answered by the 
bells of all the churches, and the discharge of firearms in different parts. 
Paris resounded with cries and bowlings which brought the defenceless 


made a Bridge over the narrowest part of the River, Five Furlongs in length, 
laying the Supports and Pillars of the arches with great Art and Skill in the 
Bottom of the Water Twelve Foot distance from each other. That the Stones 
might be the more firmly joyn’d, they were bound together with Hooks of 
Iron, and the Joints fill’d up with melted Lead. And before the Pillars, she 
made and placed Defences, with sharp pointed Angles, to receive the Water 
before it beat upon the flat sides of the Pillars, which caus’d the Course of 
the Water to run round by degrees gently and moderately as far as to the 
broad sides of the Pillars, so that the sharp Points of the Angles cut the 
Stream, and gave a check to its violence, and the roundness of them by little 
and little giving way, abated the force of the Current. This bridge was 
floor’d with great Joices and Planks of Cedar, Cypress and Palm Trees, and 
was Thirty Foot in breadth, and for Art and Curiosity, yielded to none of the 
works of Semiramis. On either side of the River she rais’d a Bank, as broad 
as the Wall, and with great cost drew it out in length an Hundred Furlongs. 
She built likewise Two Palaces at each end of the Bridge upon the Bank of 
the River, whence she might have a Prospect over the whole City, and make 
her Passage as by Keys to the most convenient Places in it, as she had 
occasion. And whereas Euphrates runs through the middle of Babylon, 
making its course to the South, the Palaces lye the one on the East and the 
other on the West Side of the River ; both built at exceeding Costs and 
Expence. For that on the West had an high and stately Wall, made of well 
burnt Brick, Sixty Furlongs in compass ; within this was drawn another of a 
round Circumference, upon which were portray’d in the Bricks, before they 
were burnt, all sorts of living Creatures, as if it were to the Life, laid with 
great Art in curious Colours. This Wall was in Circuit Forty Furlongs, Three 
Hundred Bricks thick, and in height (as Ctesias says) a Hundred Yards, 
upon which were Turrets an Hundred and Forty Yards high. 


The Third and most inward Wall immediately surrounded the Palace, Thirty 
Furlongs in Compass, and far surmounted the middle Wall, both in height 
and thickness ; and on this Wall and the Towers were represented the 
Shapes of all sorts of Living Creatures, artificially exprest in most lively 
Colours. Especially was represented a General Hunting of all sorts of wild 
Beasts, each Four Cubits high and upwards; amongst these was to be seen 
Semiramis on Horseback, striking a Leopard through with a Dart, and next 
to her, her Husband Ninus in close Fight with a Lion, piercing him with his 


people out of their dwellings, not only unarmed, but half naked. Some tried 
to gain Coligny’s house in the hope of obtaining protection, but the 
companies of guards quickly despatched them ; the Louvre seemed to hold 
out a refuge ; but they were driven away by men armed with spears and 
musketry. Escape was almost impossible ; the numerous lights placed in the 
windows deprived them of the shelter which the darkness would have 
afforded them; and patrols traversed the streets in all directions killing 
everyone they met. From the streets they proceeded to the houses; they 
broke open the doors and spared neither age, sex, nor condition. A white 
cross had been put in their hats to distinguish the Catholics, and some 
priests holding a crucifix in one hand and a sword in the other preceded the 
murderers and encouraged them, in God’s name, to spare neither relatives 
nor friends. When the daylight appeared, Paris exhibited a most appalling 
spectacle of slaughter : the headless bodies were falling from the windows ; 
the gateways were blocked up with dead and dying, and the streets were 
filled with carcasses which were drawn on the jDavement to the river. 


Even the Louvre became the scene of great carnage ; the guards were drawn 
up in a double line, and the unfortunate Huguenots who were in that place 
were called one after another and were killed with the soldiers’ hal-berts. 
Most of them died without complaining or even speaking ; others appealed 
to the public faith and the sacred promise of the king. ” Great God,” said 
they, “be the defence of the oppressed. Just judge ! avenge this perfidy.” 
Some of the king of Navarre’s servants who lived in the palace were killed 
in bed with their wives. Tavannes, Guise, Montpensier, and Angouleme 
rode through the streets encouraging the murderers ; Guise told them that it 
was the king’s wish ; that it was necessary to kill the very last of the 
heretics, and crush the race of vipers. Tavannes ferociously exclaimed, ” 
Bleed ! Bleed ! the doctors tell us that bleeding is as beneficial in August as 
in May.” These exhortations were not lost upon an enraged multitude, and 
the different companies emulated each other in atrocity. One Cruce, a 
goldsmith, boasted of having killed four hundred persons with his own 
hands. 


The massacre lasted during the whole week, but after the third day its fury 
was considerably abated ; indeed, on the Tuesday, a proclamation was 
issued for putting an end to it, but no measures were taken for enforcing the 


order ; the people however were no longer urged on to the slaughter. What 
horrors were endured during that time can be best described by those who 
were present, or by contemporaries. 


Sully J gives the following account of his suffering: “I went to bed the night 
before, very early. I was awakened about three hours after midnight by the 
noise of all the bells and by the confused cries of the populace. St. Julien, 
my governor, went out hastily with my valet-de-chambre to learn the 
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cause, and I have never since heard anything of those two men, who were, 
without doubt, sacrificed among the first to the public fury. I remained 
alone dressing myself in my chamber where a few minutes after I observed 
my host enter, pale and in consternation. He was of the religion, and having 
heard what was the matter he had decided on going to mass to save his life 
and preserve his house from plunder. He came to persuade me to do the 
same and to take me with him. I did not think fit to follow him. I resolved 
on attempting to get to the college of Burgundy where I studied, 
notwithstanding the distance of the house where I lived from that college, 
which made my attempt very dangerous. I put on my scholar’s gown, and 
taking a pair of large prayer books under my arm, I went down stairs. I was 
seized with horror as I went into the street at seeing the furious men running 
in every direction, breaking open the houses and calling out, ‘ Kill ! 
Massacre the Huguenots ! ‘ and the blood which I saw shed before my eyes 
redoubled my fright ; I fell in with a body of soldiers, who stopped me. I 
was questioned ; they began to ill-treat me, when the books which I carried 
were discovered, happily for me, and served nie for a passport. Twice 
afterwards I fell into the same danger, from which I was delivered with the 
same good fortune. At length I arrived at the college of Burgundy; a still 
greater danger awaited me there ; the porter having twice refused me 
admittance, I remained in the middle of the street at the mercy of the 
ruffians, whose numbers kept increasing and who eagerly sought for their 
prey, when I thought of asking for the principal of the college, named 


Lafaye, a worthy man who tenderly loved me. The porter, gained by some 
small pieces of money, which I put into his hand, did not refuse to fetch 
him. This good man took me to his chamber, where two inhuman priests 
whom I heard talk of the Sicilian Vespers tried to snatch me from his hands 
to tear me to pieces, saying that the order was to kill even the infants at the 
breast. All that he could do was to lead me with great secrecy to a remote 
closet, where he locked me in. I remained there three whole days, uncertain 
of my fate and receiving no assistance but from a servant of this charitable 
man who came from time to time and brought me something to live upon.” 


EFFECTS OP THE MASSACKE 


No allowable space would suffice for the records of such indiscriminate 
massacre. Charles, by his missives, ordered the same scene to be renewed 
‘n every town throughout his dominions. And the principal cities but too 
zealously responded. Fifty thpusaud Protestants are said to have falleu 
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victims of the monarch’s order.“ A few commanders refused. The viscount 
d’Orthe wrote back to the court, that he ” commanded soldiers, not 
assassins.” And even the public executioner of a certain town, when a 
dagger was put into his hands, flung it away, and declared himself above the 
crime. The family of the Montmorencys, though Catholic, showed their 
abhorrence of these acts, and had the courage to take down the body of the 
admiral, which had been hung to the common gibbet, and to give it burial at 
Chantilly. Charles IX had not failed to visit it, while yet suspended. His 
followers complained of the odour. “The body of a dead enemy cannot 
smell otherwise than sweet,” was his reply. He now avowed that all was 
committed by his orders ; and even held a “bed of justice” in his parliament 


for the very purpose. The trembling judges, with De Thou, their president, 
could not but applaud his zeal. As for De I’Hopital, who had long been 
banished from court, and who had abandoned the friendship of Catherine 
since she had joined the Guises, he expected not to be spared, and ordered 
his domestics to throw open the gates. They disobeyed, and the murderers 
were unable to reach him. But De THSpital did not long survive to deplore 
the miseries of his country. His words were, ‘After such horrors, I do not 
wish to live.” The 


joy of the pope, on the other hand, and of Philip of Spain, knew no bounds. 
The supreme pontiff went in state to his cathedral, and returned public 
thanks to heaven for this signal mercy. 


Charles had spared his sister’s husband, the young king of Navarre, and his 
companion the prince of Conde. It was only at the price of being converted. 
Death or the mass was the alternative offered to them ; and both, after some 
resistance, yielded in appearance. On the other hand, mere abhorrence of 
the massacre caused many Catholic gentlemen to turn Huguenots. Amongst 
these was Henry de la Tour d’ Auvergne, viscount de Turenne. After all, the 
crime, from which so much was expected, produced neither peace nor 
advantage. The Huguenots were, indeed, paralysed by the blow ; but the 
Catholics were no less stupefied by remorse and shame. King Charles 
himself seemed stricken already by avenging fate. He was 


[1 Martin’ says : “Nothing definite can be afBrmed as to the exact number 
of the victims : the Martyrologe des reformes places it at 30,000 ; M. de 
Thou thinks this figure somewhat exaggerated ; the Reveille-matin speaks 
of no less than 100,000 dead ; Capilupi speaks of 25,000 ; La Popelinifere 
of more than 20,000 ; Papyre Masson, one of the panegyrists of the 
occasion, reduces the number to 10,000. The last figiire is too low ; about 
twenty thousand appears to be the most probable estimate.” This estimate of 
Martin’s, confessedly only conjectural, is perhaps a trifle conservative. 
Sully.? thought that 70,000 perished throughout France. Davila’ estimated 
the number killed in Paris at 10,000, over 600 of whom were nobles. This is 
manifestly overdrawn, vyhen we consider that the massacre of the first 
night was for the most part confined to the north of the Seine. Possibly 
about three thousand may have perished in and about Paris an4 twenty-flve 


tjjousand in the rest of France. But this, let it be repeated, is mere 
conjecture. | 


Michel De | HopitAI. 


(1505-1573) 
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nervous and agitated. The blood he had spilled seemed ever to stream 
before his eyes. A continual fever took possession of him, and henceforth 
never ceased to consume him. The chiefs were equally languid, equally 
disunited. The Huguenots had time to rally, and to prepare for defence. 
Rochelle and Montaubau shut their gates. Charles in his blindness sent La 
Noue, the Huguenot, to Rochelle ; he became its commander. The town was 
at length besieged, and thousands of the Catholics fell before it ; among 
them, not g, few of the murderers who assisted in the massacre on St. 
Bartholomew’s eve. At length Charles, unable to conquer, and incompetent 
to carry on the war with vigour, granted the Huguenots a peace. Rochelle 
and Montauban preserved the freedom of their religion ; and Charles had 
the pain of perceiving that the grand and sweeping crime to which he had 
been impelled had but enfeebled the Catholic party, instead of insuring its 
triumph. 


LAST YEARS, DEATH, AND CHARACTER OF CHARLES IX 


Catherine, in the meantime, had the address to procure the crown of Poland 
for the son of her predilection, Henry duke of Anjou. She had lavished her 
wealth upon the electors for this purpose. No sooner was the point gained 
than she regretted it. The health of Charles was now manifestly on the 
decline, and Catherine would fain have retained Henry ; but the jealousy of 
the king forbade. After conducting the duke on his way to Poland the court 


returned to St. Germain, and Charles sank, without hope or consolation, on 
his couch of sickness. Even here he was not allowed to repose. The young 
king of Navarre formed a project of escape with the prince of Conde. The 
duke of Alengon, youngest brother of the king, joined in it. A body of horse 
were to wait in the forest of St. Germain for the princes, and protect them in 
their flight. The vigilance of the queen-mother discovered the enterprise, 
which, for her own purposes, she magnified into a serious plot. Charles was 
informed that a Huguenot army was coming to surprise him, and he was 
obliged to be removed into a litter, in order to escape. ” This is too much,” 
said he ; ” could they not have let me die in peace ? “ 


Conde was the only prince that succeeded in making his escape. The king 
of Navarre and the duke of Alengon were imprisoned. The former, accused 
of conspiring against the king’s life, defended himself with magnanimity, 
and asked if it were a crime, that he, a king, should seek to free himself 
from durance? This young prince had already succeeded by his address, his 
frankness, and high character in rallying to his interests the most 
honourable of the noblesse, who dreaded at once the perfidious Catherine 
and her children ; who had renounced their good opinion of young Guise 
after the daj’ of St. Bartholomew ; and who, at the same time professing 
Catholicism, were averse to Huguenot principles and zeal. This party, called 
the politiques, professed to follow the middle or neutral course, which at 
one time had been that of Catherine de’ Medici ; but she had long since 
deserted it, and had joined in all the sanguinary and extreme measures of 
her son and of the Guises. Hence she was especially odious to the new and 
moderate party of the politiques, among whom the family of Montmorency 
held the lead. Catherine feared their interference at the moment of the 
king’s death, whilst his successor was absent in a remote kingdom ; and she 
swelled the project of the princes’ escape into a serious conspiracy, in order 
to be mistress of those whom she feared. Lamole and Coconas, both 
confidants of the princes, were executed for favouring their escape. The 
marshals De Cosse and De Montmorency were sent to the Bastille. 
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In this state of the court Charles IX expired on the 30th of May, 1574, after 
having nominated the queen-mother to be regent during his successor’s 
absence.*/ His end was so miserable that even Huguenot writers express 
pity for it. His short and infrequent sleeping moments were troubled by 
hideous visions. Exhausted by violent haimorrhages, he sometimes waked 
up bathed in his own blood, and this blood reminded him of that of his 
subjects which had been shed in streams by his orders. He saw again in his 
dreams all their dead bodies floating with the current of the Seine ; he heard 
mournful lamentations in the air. The night before his death, his nurse, of 
whom he was very fond, although she was a Huguenot, heard him 
complaining, weeping, and sighing: “Ah nurse,” he cried, “what streams of 
blood, how many murders ! What wicked counsel I have had ! O my God, 
pardon me and grant me mercy ! I know not where I am, so much do they 
agitate and perplex me ! What will become of all this country? What will 
become of me, to whom God intrusts it? I am lost, I know it well ! ” Then 
his nurse said to him: “Sire, the murders and the blood shall be on the head 
of those who influenced you, and on your evil counsellors.” His last words 
were that he was glad he left no male child to wear the crown after him. 


This prince, who was so guilty and so unhappy, whose name has been 
handed down from generation to generation, loaded with anathemas, was 
born with the most brilliant gifts of mind and imagination, and with less 
inclination to vice than most of his race. He had that real love of art which 
had been the glory of his ancestor, Francis I, and verses of his have been 
preserved, which are far superior to those of the captive at Pavia — 
beautiful verses, addressed to Ronsard, who might have taken lessons in 
good taste and spontaneity from this essay of royal genius. He loved music 
no less than poetry, and during his last illness melody alone had the power 
to soothe his pain for a moment. A detestable education had destroyed all 
the gifts of nature in Charles IX. When real glory was offered to him, when 
the chance was given him to snatch France from factions, to make her enter 
upon her real destiny by a bound towards her natural frontiers, by a brilliant 
and legitimate conquest, the unfortunate man did not have the strength to 
seize this unique opportunity. It came too late for him ; his soul was 
confused and without a guide, his mind vacillating. After long struggles he 
became a prey to the infernal inspirations of his mother, and, as if carried 
away by furies, he leaped into the gulf of shame and of blood, into which he 


was followed by the rest of his race, and in which France came near being 
destroyed with the Valois.’ 


The above version of the end of Charles IX expresses the opinion held by 
most of the historians. Dareste,»« however, finishes the reign of Charles IX 
with the following remark in regard to this generally accepted description: ” 
During his last days there were current rumours which have been 
transmitted to us by D’ Aubigne,” L’Estoile,o and other contemporaries. 
They recount his great inquietude, his idea that the phantoms of the victims 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew besieged his death-bed ; they tell us 
that he succumbed to his great remorse and these avenging hallucinations. 
All these accounts, of doubtful origin, are at least greatly exaggerated. His 
last illness, the phases and progress of which were followed by the Venetian 
envoys,’ was of a most natural character. Cavalli P contents himself with 
say-ing that the plots during the last days of his life caused him great torture 
of mind and prevented his tasting an instant’s repose.” 


[‘The Venetian despatches are regarded as among the most reliable 
historical sources. | 
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Charles IX does not lack defenders. In great contrast to the almost universal 
condemnation of him are the writings of some of his contemporaries. 
Sorbin,* after a description of his physical qualities, goes on to express his 
admiration of him in these words: “His manners were the most gentle in the 
world ; he loved peace and quiet for his people, and desired nothing so 
much as to see his subjects reunited in the faith and religion of the Catholic 
church, which made apparent to everyone his great generosity, and showed 
how worthy he was to have reigned in a more happy period than the one he 
lived in, when the malice of his subjects kept him in difficulties. Had he 
reigned in a more fortunate time, the opinion of his intimate friends and his 
most faithful subjects and servants would have been correct, for they called 


it a golden age. He would have been loved by all in a good and virtuous 
age.’« 


THE ACCESSION OF HENKY III (1574-1589 A.D.) 


The duke of Anjou,i heir presumptive of Charles IX, was in Poland at the 
time of his brother’s death. Henry was no sooner in possession of this 
crown than he took a dislike to the ” land of the Sarmatians,” where the 
rough and virile nobles knew nothing of the refinements of luxury and vice 
which the corrupt civilisation of Italy had inoculated upon France. Upon the 
news of his brother’s death he fled from his capital at night, like a 
malefactor. Pursued by his subjects, who wished to keep him, he did not 
stop until he was on Austrian soil. The pleasures of Vienna and of Venice 
captivated him for a long time ; he did not set foot within his new kingdom 
until two months after he had secretly left the old one. 


The prince was ill-fitted to master the situation that his brother had left him. 
The victories won in his name by Tavannes had given him a great 
reputation ; but abuse of pleasure had cooled that early ardour which had at 
first made him as brave as his ancestors. He no longer had a taste for any 
but childish or effeminate pastimes, when he did not surrender himself to 
horrible debauchery. It could hardly be said that his ostentatious devo— 


1 The following table shows the genealogy of the last kings of the house of 
Valois : 


HOUSES OF ORLEANS AND ANGODI£mE 

Charles V (third king of the house of Valois), 1364-1380. 
Chailes VI, Louis, duke of Orleans, 140T. 

1380-1422 m. Valentine Viecontl 


I He received the duchy of Orleans 


Louie Xn, Charles, 


1498-1515. count of AngouWme, 14 


, (2) Anne of Brittany m. Louise of Savoy 


I Henry n, 


1547-1569. 


. Catherine de’ Medici 


Francis II, Elizabeth, Charles IX, Henry m, Fram 
1659-1860. m. Philip II, 156U-1574 1574-1589, of Ale 
m. Mary Stuart king of Spain dukeofAnjou, Anjc 

king of Poland, 


last king of the house of Valois 
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tion was a trick of impiety, but all his religion consisted in certain external 
practices. He thought that all his accounts with heaven and his own 
conscience could be settled by a fast and a few penances. Charles IX, his 
brother, had sometimes had ideas and plans worthy of a king. Henry had 
almost puerile occupations ; and D’ Aubigne,” seeing this man so careful of 
his toilet, his complexion, the whiteness of his hands and face, was 
uncertain whether he beheld “a woman-king or a man-queen.” Charles IX 


Lance. To this Palace she built likewise Three Gates, under which were 
Apartments of Brass for Entertainments, into which Passages were open’d 
by a certain Engin. 


This Palace far excell’d that on the other side of the River, both in greatness 
and adornments. For the outmost Wall of that (made of well burnt Brick) 
was but Thirty Furlongs in compass. Instead of the curious Por-traiture of 
Beasts, there were the Brazen Statues of Ninus and Semiramis, the Great 
Officers, and of Jupiter, whom the Babylonians call Belus ; and likewise 
Armies drawn up in Battalia, and divers sorts of Hunting were there 
represented, to the great diversion and pleasure of tlie Beholders. After all 
these in a low Ground in Babylon, she sunk a Place for a Pond Four-square, 
every Square being Three Hundred Furlongs in length, lin’d with Brick, and 
cemented with Brimstone, and the whole Five and Thirty 
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Foot in depth : Into this having first turn’d the River, she then made a 
Passage in nature of a Vault, from one Palace to another, whose Arches 
were built of firm and strong Brick, and plaister’d all over on both sides 
with Bitumen Four Cubits thick. The Walls of this Vault were Twenty 
Bricks in thickness, and Twelve Foot High, beside and above the Arches ; 
and the breadth was Fifteen Foot. This Piece of Work being finish’d in Two 
Hundred and Sixty Days, the River was turn’d into its ancient Channel 
again, so tiiat the River ‘flowing over the whole Work, Semiramis could go 
from one Palace to the other, without passing over the River. She made 
likewise Two Brazen Gates at either end of the Vault, which continu’d to 
the time of the Persian Empire. 


In the middle of the City, she built a Temple to Jupiter, whom the 
Babylonians call Belus (as we have before said) of which since Writers 
differ amongst themselves, and the Work is now wholly decay’d through 
length of Time, there’s notliing that can certainly be related concerning it : 
Yet it’s apparent it was of an exceeding great height, and that by the 
advantage of it, the Chaldean Astrologers exactly observ’d the setting and 
rising of the Stars. The whole was built of Brick, cemented with Brimstone, 


was vicious in anger and on occasion ; Henry in character and constantly. 
He read nothing but Macchiavelli, and, in a word, he never knew that which 
makes pardonable much of his brother’s conduct — remorse. 


His first acts showed what was to be expected of him. At Turin he repaid 
the hospitality of the duke of Savoy with prodigal magnificence by giving 
him Pinerolo, Perugia, and Savigliano, the last remains of the conquests of 
Francis I beyond the Alps. Hardly had he entered France when he 
commanded the Protestants to turn Catholic or leave the kingdom. His 
words were indeed menacing : but the reformers were reassured when they 
saw that action was limited to sending a few officers to the southern 
provinces, which were then much disturbed, and to processions of 
flagellants, in which the king took part and which went through the streets 
scourging their shoulders for the remission of their sins. He made a solemn 
entry into Paris, where he greatly scandalised serious people by having 
about him a great number of monkeys, parrots, and little dogs. At Rheims, ” 
when the crown was placed upon his head,” says L’Estoile,o “he said in a 
loud voice that it hurt him ; it slipped twice as though it were going to fall.” 
An evil omen was seen in this, and with reason. This head, which could not 
bear a crown, could no more bear the strong and virile ideas that would 
have been so necessary to defend it. 


POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


France had need, however, of an able, honest, strong chief to take up the 
reins of government. Castelnau? estimates that “already, by reason of the 
civil wars, more than a million persons had been put to death, all under the 
pretext of religion and public utility, with which both parties shielded 
themselves.” It was only with great difficulty that Catherine de’ Medici had 
been able to prevent a new explosion during the last days of Charles IX and 
the two months of her regency. Between the extreme Catholics and the 
fanatical Protestants a new party was gaining ground, that of the Politiques, 
composed of moderate Catholics who desired the re-estab- lishment of 
public tranquillity by religious tolerance and energetic repression of 
factions. The three Montmorencys, Damville, Thore, and Meru, were the 
most conspicuous men of this party, which includes a great number of 
magistrates and of rich bourgeois. A prince of the blood, the duke of 


Alengon, had undertaken the leadership of it, less through patriotism than 
through ambition, for he counted upon making use of it for his personal 
ends. The Guises were at the head of the Catholics, the Bourbons at the 
head of the Protestants ; in order to be neither isolated nor second in one or 
the other camp he had thought it possible to form a third party that should 
be devoted to his interests. The Bearnais [Henry IV] justly calls him ” a 
double heart, an evil and misshapen mind, like a deformed body.” We must, 
however, give him credit for two things : he wished to be French, he said, in 
name and in fact, and an enemy of Spain ; and he never stained his hands 
with the blood of the Huguenots.c 
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On his return to Paris, Henry III remained there for the winter and dur-ing 
Lent, taking part in the feasts and the devotions. Accompanied by the 
queen, and carrying a large rosary in his hand, he visited the churches 


the oratories, and the different religious houses 


an action which gave rise to numberless lampoons, libels, and satirical 
writings. 


L’Estoileo in his journal, indifferent in the main and censorious, gives a 
faithful portrayal of the feelings of the Parisian people. They were anything 
but disposed to pardon the effeminacy and ridiculous actions of the 


They saw the descendant of St. Louis and Francis sink religion into ridicule, 
and knighthood into disgrace. They saw a king of France, surrounded by 
minions or favourites, dress himself in woman’s clothes, and infamous 


ballads in a public meeting, and on the same day sing psalms through the 
streets dressed in the robe of a peni- /^ tent — a Christian Nero, with the 
solemn voice of Coligny scarcely hushed, and the grim eyes of the Bible- 
reading Huguenots fixed on all his proceedings. As a consequence there 
was strife and misery in the land. Alengon, wicked as the king, and not so 
clever, joined the levies which were gathering Henry III round the old 
leaders. 


Henry of Navarre escaped from his honourable and close-watched detention 
by the swiftness of his horse at a hunting-party, and bade his adherents, who 
came to him in great numbers, once more “to follow the White Plume, 
always in the front of battle.” He celebrated his recovered independence by 
resuming the exercise of the Protestant faith. But the great families of the 
Montmorencys 
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and others, who were merely discontented with the government, were dis- 
inclined to mix their standards with the avowed Huguenots. It was, 
therefore, easy for the queen-mother to break up the ill-assorted union. She 
sent embassies of her bedchamber-women to wait on the duke of Alengon, 
and in a very short time that feeble prince was detached from the cause. He, 
however, mediated a peace which was very favourable to the reformers. 
Their worship was permitted in all parts of France except in Paris ; all 
edicts against them were withdrawn ; the massacre itself was disavowed ; 
and several additional towns were surrendered to them as pledges. This was 
the fifth peace since the religious wars began, and was called the Peace of 
Monsieur, in honour of Alengon.i The king, who appeared at ball and 
theatre with rich necklaces round his bare neck, and affected the appearance 
of a female beauty, had no wish, in signing this pacification, but to be left 
undisturbed by the anger of faction or the ambition of his brother. To 
separate Alengon from the Huguenots, he would have made greater 
sacrifices still. But the sacrifice he made was quite enough. The Catholics 


saw the overthrow of their faith in the terms of the treaty ; tlie Huguenots 
the finger of God in the spread of their opinions. 


THE HOLY LEAGUE 


The Holy League began in 1576 — a league which bound itself by the most 
awful sanctions to extirpate heresy — to spare neither friend nor foe till the 
pestilence was banished, and even, if need be, to alter the succession to the 
throne. The next heir after the childless Alengon was a Huguenot ; but 
ascending far above the successors of Hugh Capet, Bourbon, or Valois, 
there was a prince whose whole heart was devoted to Rome, and who traced 
his lineal descent to Charlemagne — and this was Henry of Guise, son of 
that old Francis who was assassinated by Poltrot, and who himself bore 
marks of his Catholic soldiership in a wound upon his face, which made 
him known as the Balafr^. ” No Protestant king of Navarre ! We will have 
Catholic Henry of Guise ! “ 


But Alengon [who hated Guise and had tried once or twice to assassinate 
him] was by no means pleased with this part of the league’s intentions. He 
threw himself into its ranks by way of stemming its course, and was lost or 
forgotten in the tumult which raged in every heart. The king summoned the 
States to meet at Blois, but the states showed the somewhat contradictory 
symptoms, not only of hatred of dissent, but of something very like 
republicanism. They wished to control the royal power by commissioners 
appointed by themselves, whose decision on any disputed question was to 
be final ; and being bribed and coerced by the party of the Guises, they 
passed an edict interdicting the Huguenot faith, and withdrawing all the 
guarantee towns from their hands. This was, in fact, a declaration of war ; 
the white plume was waving in the breeze in a moment, and all the party 
were in arms. More sincerity arose on both sides in viewing the matters in 
dispute, and amalgamation became almost impossible. The king brought 
discredit on the league and on himself by joining it as a member. This move 
degraded him from being monarch of France to being one of a faction, and 
not even the chief of it ; for in spite of Henry’s calling himself the leader of 
the confederacy, the real authority remained with Henry of Guise. The king, 
for instance, 


[1 The title of Monsieur for the king’s brother next himself begins to be 
used from now on. But, according to Saint-Simon, it was not used regularly 
and constantly until the time of Gaston, brother of Louis XIII.] 
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wished to raise money, but the Balafre frowned, and the Catholic purses 
remained closed. He could neither command nor persuade. [In fact there 
seems to have been some idea of setting him aside somewhat as his fabled 
ancestor Pepin had set aside the last of the Merovingians.] His thoughts, 
therefore, were soon bent on peace. He managed to obtain a treaty at 
Bergerac in 1577, by which the former state of affairs was restored. A 
compliment at the same time was paid to the Huguenots, and a triumph 
gained to himself, by the abolition of the league. 


But one of the articles of the league was the indissoluble “association and 
brotherhood of its members till its objects were obtained.” Now, its objects 
could not be obtained while a Huguenot was favoured, or even tolerated in 
France, or while there was a chance of the accession of so dangerous a 
heretic as Henry of Navarre. War after war broke out, to the number of 
seven in all, and Avith still increasing hatred ; but it is useless to 
particularise them. It will serve to show the curious mixture of motive and 
action that one of these is called the War of the Lovers, because it arose 
from the jealousies and rivalries of the leaders who were invited to meet at 
the palace of the queen-mother. That astute Italian introduced a sort of 
chivalry of vice in the prosecution of a campaign. She invited the young 
king of Navarre to come to her court with all the cavaliers he chose. There 
were balls and dances every night, and the appearance of the greatest 
cordiality; for a radius of a mile and a half was established round the house, 
within which quarrels and fighting were unknown. It was an oasis 
consecrated to the coarser Venus. But outside those narrow limits the war 
raged with undiminished ardour. A Huguenot lord, after joining in the same 
dance with a Catholic, would ask him to accompany him for a ride across 
the line, and the survivor came in with bloody sword to boast of the result. 


One night Henry gave a return entertainment to the queen and all the court. 
When the supper was over, and the dances were resumed, Henry slipped out 
of the garden, joined Sully and some other young nobles who were waiting 
his arrival, and rode all night. On the following day the queen-mother heard 
that one of her towns about thirty miles off had been surprised and pillaged; 
and when Henry rode back within the peaceful circle, complimented him on 
the success of his stratagem. 


But gloomy forebodings began to mingle with these festivities. Alen§on, to 
weaken the power of Spain, was allowed to place himself at the head of the 
revolted provinces. The revolt was religious as much as political, and the 
furious leaguers saw the brother of the king and heir of the throne enlisted 
against the church. His visit to London, to prosecute his claim to Elizabeth’s 
hand, also, though terminating in ridicule and disappointment, showed his 
want of attachment to the true faith. He came back to Paris humiliated and 
unsuccessful, both in love and war. His want of zeal was discovered, and 
not much reliance could be placed on a man who supported the rebels of 
Holland and wooed the great heretic Elizabeth of England. His death, in 
1584, was not lamented on any other account than that it advanced by one 
step the cause of a far more hated, because far more terrible opponent./ 


THE WAR OF THE THKEE HENRYS 


The next heir to the throne was now the Huguenot Henry of Navarre. With 
such a prospect before them the Catholic party grew stronger and more 
determined. Three men, all Henrys, now stood forth as leaders of these 
parties, and of these the royal faction was least. The vacillating king sought 
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alliance first with one side and then with the other. His own inclination led 
him away from the Huguenot cause ; his safety was not assured with the 
cause of Guise. He was not strong enough himself to have a loyal and 
determined following of his own.a 


The conduct henceforth of Navarre and Guise proved a remarkable contrast. 
It was the interest of the Bourbon to elevate and dignify the throne to which 
he saw himself likely to succeed ; he therefore treated with profound 
reverence the office of the king, and his person with outward respect. It was 
the business of the Guise to degrade the crown, which would otherwise 
have been too sacred for a sacrilegious hand to touch ; he therefore treated 
the king with marked indignity, and stirred up the lowest passions of the 
mob in opposition to the highest authority in the land. By his success in this 
policy he made a narrow escape of exciting feelings of hatred to royalty 
itself, which would have punished his ambition by taking away the object of 
it./ 


An intereresting result, however, of this attitude of the Guise party was an 
advance in political thinking. There were hints abroad of the sovereignty of 
the people. The Jesuit opponents of Elizabeth and Navarre must give up the 
idea of hereditary monarchy. Orthodoxy was the indispensable 
qualification, however, rather than popular choice ; the church rather than 
the nation was the source of sovereignty. It was on this basis that the Guise 
party made a treaty with Philip of Spain. The Pact of Joinville at the end of 
1584 made the league party not only a menace to hereditary monarchy in 
France, but by junction with Spain it became antinational in its character. 
The war now became more political and less trivial. The destinies of France 
were at stake. But the foreign aid which made the Guise cause a European 
question, and widened the quarrel to one of universal religious war, was not 
destined to amount to enough to repress Protestantism in France. The year 
158.5 was spent in useless negotiations in France ; during the next year the 
war was hardly begun, and before decisive action had been taken in France 
the foreign situation had changed entirely through the action of Elizabeth. « 


On the 18th of February, 1587, the execution of Mary Queen of Scots fell 
like a firebrand on the Catholic plans. She had once been queen of France, 
and was related to the Guises. She had been true to but one object 
throughout her life, but that object justified and ennobled all her deeds, for 
it was the supremacy of the church. The violences of the league, the curses 
of the pope, and the threats of Philip of Spain and of all the Catholics of 
Europe, had led to the sad catastrophe, by showing the wise counsellors of 
Elizabeth that while Mary lived and plotted there was no safety for 


Protestantism or freedom ; and now the blow recoiled with tenfold force on 
the persons who had made it unavoidable. Philip began his preparations for 
the Armada. Guise concealed no longer his enmity to the king, and roused 


A Gallant, Time or Hicney HI 
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the populace and parliament of Paris, both of which were entirely at his 
command, against him. The infatuated monarch showed his usual want of 
judgment. He replied to the reclamations of the magistrates by confiscating 
their salaries, and threatening to throw them in sacks into the Seine. But no 
course of proceeding would probably have altered the result. Victories and 
defeats all had the same effect./ 


The Battle of Coutras (15S7a.d.) 


One great battle stands out in the dreary stretch of these years. Henry of 
Navarre had marched from La Rochelle across the Loire country to meet a 
German force which was advancing from the east. Henry III sent an army 
under Joyeuse to intercept the forces of the Huguenots and he succeeded in 
doing this at the strong position of Coutras. The situation was such that the 
Huguenots had no hope of escape except through victory. Henry had 
reached the chateau of Coutras an hour before Joj’euse and on the evening 
of the 19th of October, 1587 ; the advance guard of the Huguenots drove the 
duke’s Albanian scouts from the town. Joyeuse, however, was afraid that 
the enemy would try to escape and began preparations for battle in the 
middle of the night. a 


The young courtiers had sworn to give quarter to no one. The king of 
Navarre had only time to leave Coutras and prepare for battle, a little before 
day, in the angle of land formed by the two rivers Dronne and Isle. 


According to D’ Aubigne,” who has left us the most circumstantial account 
of this day [and who was himself a soldier in the service of Henry IV], the 
Catholics had about five thousand foot-soldiers and twenty-five hundred 
cavalry ; the Protestants, almost as many infantry, but hardly half as many 
cavalry. 


The battle began with volleys of cannon. The Catholics suffered from the 
Huguenot artillery, which was better aimed than their own, and with loud 
cries demanded a charge. At the moment when the Catholics started, the 
ministers Chandieu and D’ Amours began to chant in front of the Protestant 
army the twelfth verse of Psalm cxviii. At the sight of the kneeling 
Protestants the frivolous youths who were about Joyeuse uttered insulting 
cries. ” They tremble, the cowards, they are confessing.” ” You are 
mistaken,” replied a more experienced captain, ” when the Huguenots look 
like that, they are determined to conquer or die.” In an instant the Huguenot 
men-at-arms had mounted. ” Cousins ! ” cried the king of Navarre to Cond 
and Soissons, ” I will say no more to you than that you are of the blood of 
Bourbon, and, as God lives, I will show you that I am your senior.” “And 
we,” replied Conde, “we will show that you have good juniors.” 


The Huguenot line was formed in a crescent on a little plain. The light 
cavalry of Poitou, which formed the point of the crescent on the right, were 
driven back by a great force of Catholic cavalry, and drew the Gascon 
squadron of the viscount de Turenne along in their rout. The left wing of the 
Catholics with a shout of victory pushed on to the baggage in order to 
plunder, without heeding what was taking place on the rest of the battle- 
field. Three hundred Protestant arquebusiers, believing the battle lost and 
inspired by a heroic despair, threw themselves upon a large battalion of 
nearly three thousand of the enemy’s foot-soldiers with such violence as to 
break through the first ranks. The rest of the Huguenot infantry followed 
this movement and the two bodies of infantry attacked each other with great 
violence. 
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But in the meantime the fate of the day was decided elsewhere. Joyeuse had 
started at a gallop with his men-at-arms spread out in a single line of lances; 
the three Bourbons were awaiting him steadfastly at the head of three 
squadrons formed six files deep. Most of the Huguenot cavalry was armed 
with sword and pistol ; when the enemy was fifteen paces distant they threw 
themselves with all their might from their horses and fired point blank, 
while some platoons of arquebusiers stationed between the squadrons fired 
with surer aim upon the Catholics. The latter could not even make use of 
their lances. Their long line was driven back and broken. There followed a 
short and terrible hand-to-hand conflict, in which the king of Navarre and 
his cousins kept their word to one another and fought like true knights. The 
nobles of the court, gaily decked, plumed, dressed in velvet and embroidery, 
were crushed like glass by the poor and rude gentlemen of the south. These 
young effeminates knew only how to die. 


The first squadrons had met at nine o’clock ; at ten there was not a man of 
Joyeuse’s army who had not either fallen or fled. The infantry had also 
dispersed after the defeat of the cavalry. The king of Navarre had great 
difficulty in stopping the carnage. The Protestants took cruel revenge for the 
barbarities practised by Joyeuse upon their comrades ; more than four 
hundred gentlemen and two thousand soldiers were put to the sword. 
Joyeuse surrendered to two Huguenots when a third split open his head with 
a blow of his pistol butt. Nearly all the lords 


and gentlemen who had followed him were killed or taken prisoners. The 
booty, including the ransoms, amounted to more than 600,000 crowns. The 
victors had not lost forty men. 


The king of Navarre showed himself worthy of this brilliant triumph by 
moderation and humanity. He exhibited no more pride after the victory than 
fear before the combat. He received all the prisoners with kindness, restored 
their arms to some, released others without ransom, and declared that after 
as before he demanded only the edict of 1577.4 


At the same time Guise repulsed the enemy from the soil of France in 
Alsace. The defeat was attributed to the king, and the victory to the duke — 
a fatal contrast between him and Guise, of which he could not weaken the 
effect by comparison with Navarre. The two uncrowned Henrys were held 


with great Art and Cost. Upon the top she plac’d Three Statues of beaten 
Gold of Jupiter, Juno and Rhea. That of Jupiter stood upright in the posture 
as if he were walking ; he was Forty Foot in height, and weigh’d a 
Thousand Babylonish Talents. The Statue of Rhea was of the same weight 
sitting on a Golden Throne, having Two Lions standing on either side, one 
at her Knees, and near to them Two exceeding great Serpents of Silver, 
weighing Thirty Talents apiece. Here likewise the Image of Juno stood 
upright, and weighed Eight Hundred Talents, grasjiing a Serpent by the 
Head in her right Hand, and holding a Scepter adorn’d with precious Stones 
in her left. 


For all these Deities there was plac’d a Common Table made of beaten 
Gold, Forty Foot long, and Fifteen broad, weighing Five Hundred Talents : 
Upon which stood Two Cups weighing Thirty Talents, and near to them as 
many Censers weighing Three Hundred Talents : There were there likewise 
plac’d Three Drinking Bowls of Gold, one of which dedicated to Jupiter, 
weigh’d Twelve Hundred Babylonish Talents, but the other Two Six 
Hundred apiece ; but all those the Persian Kings sacrilegiously carry’d 
away. And lengtli of Time has either altogether consum’d, or much defac’d 
the Palaces and tlie other Structures ; so that at this day but a small part of 
this Babylon is inhabited, and the greatest part which lay within the Walls is 
turn’d into Tillage and Pasture. 


Tliere was likewise a Hanging Garden (as it’s call’d) near the Citadel, not 
built by Semiramis, but by a later Prince, call’d Cyrus, for the sake of a 
Curtesan, wlio being a Persian (as they say) by Birth, and coveting 
Meadows on Mountain Tops, desir’d the King by an Artificial Plantation to 
imitate the Land in Persia. This Garden was Four Hundred Foot Scjuare, 
and the Ascent up to it was as to the Top of a Mountain, and had Buildings 
and Apartments out of one into another, like unto a Theater. Under the Steps 
to the Ascent, were built Arches one above another, rising gently by 
degrees, which supported the whole Plantation. Tlie highest Arcli upon 
which the Platform of the Garden was laid, was Fifty Cubits high, and the 
Garden itself was surrounded with Battlements and Bulwarks. The Walls 
were made very strong, built at no small Charge and Expence, being Two 
and Twenty Foot thick, and every Sally-port Ten Foot wide : Over the 


up as models for the third, for even the Catholics saw with a sort of pride 
the achievements of Henry, who, though a Huguenot, was a prince anda 
Frenchman still. This state of affairs could not last long. Guise 
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made a solemn entry into Paris, and was received with all the ceremony 
usually reserved for a king./ 


Henry de Guise at this time was thirty-eight years of age. He was tall and 
well proportioned, with blond curly hair and piercing eyes. The scar on his 
cheek gave him a martial appearance. Although not a great general, he 
possessed all the military qualities necessary to gain the love of the 
populace. Indefatigable, prompt of decision, rapid and sure of execution, 
affable, generous, familiar even, though ever guarding his dignity, he had 
the external gifts and the successful personality which Henry III lacked. 
Madame de Retz said that in comparison to him the other princes were but 
people. All were devoted to him. ” France,” Balzac said of him later, ” went 
mad over this man ; to say they loved him is too weak an expression.’””* 


Tlie Day of the Barricades and the Treaty of Union 


Henry was at the Louvre, and trembled at his subject’s approach. When the 
interview was over. Guise returned to his house and surrounded it with 
armed men, as if to hint that his life was in danger from the king — a very 
old trick, and very often successful. Everything continued quiet on both 
sides till some Swiss royal guards marched into the town. In a moment the 
mob were up in arms. Barricades were erected in the streets ; pistols were 
fired at the passengers. The Swiss were attacked, and indiscriminate 
massacre began. Catherine strove in vain to induce her unworthy son to go 


and show himself to the malcontents. He heard the firing on his troops, and 
had not the courage to order them to defend themselves ; and while his 
mother rode boldly into the streets to quell the insurrection, he slipped 
noiselessly to his stables, where the Tuileries gardens now are, and galloped 
without pause to Rambouillet. On the following day he got safe within the 
walls of Chartres. This was called the day of the Barricades, and for a while 
it certainly advanced the cause of the duke of Guise. With affected 
moderation he rejected the acclamations of his party, allowed the Swiss 
guards to escape, and in other ways endeavoured to pacify the adherents of 
the king. To Chartres the king was followed by the now triumphant Guise, 
who dictated there, to the degraded king, what was thenceforward called the 
Treaty of Union of July, 1588. It forgave, or rather it applauded, all the 
outrages of Paris. It declared all heritics incapable of any public trust, 
office, or employment. It excluded the heretical members of the house of 
Bourbon from the line of succession to the crown. It raised the duke to the 
office of lieutenant-general of the kingdom ; and it provided for the 
immediate convention of the states-general of France. To the observance of 
these terms, Henry pledged himself in the most solemn forms of adjuration. 


The Meeting of the States-General 


Again, therefore, the states-general were summoned to meet at the city of 
Blois ; and, on the 16th of October, 1588, 505 deputies were assembled to 
listen to the inaugural oration of the king. ” Among them,” says the 
contemporary historian, Matthieu, “was conspicuous Henry, duke of Guise, 
who, as great master of the royal household, sat near the throne, dressed in 
white satin, with his hood thrown carelessly backward ; and from that 
elevated position he cast his eyes along the dense crowd before him that he 
might recognise and distinguish his followers, and encourage with a glance 
their reliance on his fortune and success ; and thus, without uttering a word, 
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might seem to say to each of them, ‘ I see you ; ‘ and then (proceeds 
Matthieu) the duke rising, with a profound obeisance to the assembly, and 
followed by the long train of his officers and gentlemen, retired to meet and 
to introduce the king.” 


The lofty consciousness of his royal character still imparted some dignity to 
Henry’s demeanor. Addressing the states with a majestic and touching 
eloquence, he asserted his title to the gratitude of his people, claimed the 
unimpaired inheritance of the prerogatives of his ancestors, pronounced the 
pardon of those who had already entered into traitorous conspiracies against 
him, and threatened condign punishment of all who might in future engage 
in any similar attempts. Even Guise listened, with evident discomposure, to 
this unexpected rebuke, and public menace, from the lips of his sovereign. 
It was, however, the single gleam of success with which Henry was cheered 
in his intercourse with the representatives of his people ; and the rest of the 
history of the states-general of 1588, is little else than a record of the 
humiliations to which they subjected him. 


He spoke, as we have seen, with royal indignation, of the outrages of Paris 
and of Chartres : but he was compelled to omit all those passages of his 
address in his subsequent publication of it. He publicly claimed for himself 
the cognizance of all questions respecting the verification of the powers of 
the deputies : but he was constrained, with equal publicity, to retract that 
i/retension. He entertained an appeal from one of the members of the Tiers 
Etat against a decision of his order : but he was sternly reminded that the 
states had met at Blois, not as supplicants to obey, but as councillors to 
advise, him. He pardoned the dukes of Soissons and Conti their having 
borne arms under the Huguenot standards, that so they might be qualified to 
take their places among the order of the nobles : but the validity of his 
pardon was contemptuously denied. He resisted, as an insult, the demand of 
the states, that he should repeat, in their presence, the oath he had already 
taken to observe the Treaty of the Union : but he was taught that submission 
was inevitable. He demanded that the states should, in their turn, swear 
fidelity to himself, and to the fundamental laws of the realm : but he was 
obliged to withdraw that demand. He insisted that the exclusion of Henry of 
Beam from the succession to the throne should be preceded by an invitation 
to that prince to return into the bosom of the church : but his proposal was 


inflexibly and scornfully resisted. He commissioned two of his officers to 
lay before the order of the clergy his objections to the acceptance of the 
decrees of the Council of Trent : but his officers were driven away with 
insult. He solicited pecuniary aid for carrying on the war against the 
Huguenots : but the suit was answered by a demand for his surrender of a 
large part of his actual revenue. 


This long series of indignities was readily traced by Henry to the guidance 
of a single hand. Guise was but too successfully exerting his influence at 
Blois to dethrone the king by degrading him. The crown, which must 
inevitably fall from the grasp of a prince whom all men had been taught to 
despise, might readily be transferred to the brows of a prince to whom all 
were looking with admiration. 


Yet it was a hazardous policy. The king who had conquered at Jarnac and 
Montcontour, and who had concurred in devising the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, was not a man to be restrained by the voice either of fear, of 
humanity, or of conscience. The friends of Guise saw, and pointed out to 
him, the danger of provoking the dormant passions of the enervated Henry; 
but he received their remonstrances with contempt, and habitually and 
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ostentatiously placed himself within the powers of the sovereign whom he 
at once despised, exasperated, and defied.”’ This contemptuous attitude was 
to lead to his undoing. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF HENRY, DUKE OF GUISE (1588 A.D.) 


On December 23rd, at three o’clock in the morning, the duke of Guise left 
the room of Charlotte de Beaune, and found on returning to his house five 
notes which warned him to leave Blois immediately. His attendants begged 
him to take refuge without delay with his troops ; but being weary he retired 
to sleep. At about eight o’clock, he got up, dressed himself in a new gray 


satin doublet, too thin for the season, took his cloak, went out, passed over 
the drawbridge and entered the castle. 


Henry HI, during the same night, prepared the ambuscade. The evening 
before, at seven o’clock, he told Liancourt, the chief equerry, in a loud 
voice, to order his coach for four o’clock in the morning, because he wished 
to visit a shrine and return in time for the council. He gave a secret order to 
the Corsican Ornano, and to the forty-five Gascons of his especial guard, to 
be near his room the following day at five o’clock ; then he shut himself up 
in his private chamber. At four he rose and went out, saying nothing to the 
queen, wlio was uneasy. He ascended one flight with Du Halde, led him 
into a gallery which he had divided into fifty cells, during the last two or 
three days, under the pretext of lodging there some Capuchin friars whom 
he wished to have constantly near him, but in reality to hide and separate all 
those who were to take part in the premeditated act. He pushed Du Halde 
into one, and without speaking a word shut him in. Towards five o’clock the 
forty-five guards presented themselves, one by one. He took each one in 
turn to the higher landing, and locked them up, each in a separate cell. 


The members of the council convoked for six o’clock arrived, and not 
noticing anything strange on the staircases or in the corridors, began their 
sitting. As soon as the king had seen Cardinal De Guise, who was staying in 
the town, at the hotel d’ Allaye, enter the large hall, he ascended to his cells, 
opened the doors, made his men come down, took them into his room, 
having commanded them to make no noise so as not to awaken the queen- 
mother, who was dying on the lower landing. The glimmering light of the 
December dawn and the light from tlie king’s candle but dimly showed 
their uneasy countenances and eager eyes. The king made a speech to his 
forty-five men, urging them to avenge him ; he was delighted to find that 
his oratory was more successful than it was with the state deputies. These 
young noblemen, suddenly transported from their Gascony cottages, where 
they suffered hunger and every sort of privation, to become the confidants 
of the king, to enter his chamber, to hear themselves called his champions, 
his avengers, his friends, must have been the more amazed at this sudden 
fortune, in that the duke of Guise had threatened to plunge them back into 
their former misery. 


By the advice of the duke of Guise these forty-five noblemen, sent by the 
States to entreat the king to reform his household, were to be dispersed as 
unnecessary. Still boorish, and knowing nothing beyond the patois of their 
villages, they remained homely and unaffected. One of them, called Periac, 
dimly understood that the king’s speech showed that it was necessary to 
stab the duke of Guise, and he interrupted him with a joyous familiarity, 
striking him in the stomach with the flat of his hand, and crying out to him. 
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“Cap de Jou, PI kill him for you!” Reassured by the enthusiasm of these 
young men, Henry III himself posted them in his room and in the passages ; 
then he retired to his private chamber, impatient and troubled at not hav-ing 
seen the duke of Guise arrive, but learning finally, at half-past eight, that 
Henry of Guise had just entered the council-room. 


Henry of Guise had felt very cold in his satin doublet ; his night had 
exhausted him. As he entered he felt sick and faint ; his eyes were full of 
tears. ” I am cold,” said he, “let me go to the fire.” Whilst more wood was 
being thrown on the fire, he said to M. de Morgondaine, keeper of the 
treasury, ” I beg of you to ask M. de Saint-Prix to give me some Damascus 
raisins, or some preparation of roses.” They could only find some 
Brignolles plums, which he began to eat. M. de Marillac, master of 
requests, read a report upon the salt-taxes, when the door opened and Revol, 
secretary of state, was seen to advance. He said to the duke, ” Monsieur, the 
king asks for you ; he is iu his old room.” Then he hastily went out. The 
duke did not notice this hasty retreat, nor the agitation of Revol, who was so 
white that the king had come to him a minute before, and said, ” My God, 
Revol, how white you are ! Rub your cheeks, Revol, rub your cheeks.” The 
duke of Guise got up, put some prunes in his silver comfit plate, leaving the 
rest upon the cloth. ” Gentlemen,” said he ” who will have some ? ” He 
threw his cloak upon his left arm, took his gloves and the comfit plate in the 
same hand, placed the fingers of his right hand upon his beard, was saluted 
and followed by the forty-five who were waiting for him. Two paces from 


the door of the old room he turned to see why they followed him, and 
immediately received first a sword-thrust in the back, then innumerable 
stabs from sword and dagger. Seizing hold of some of his murderers he 
dragged them along with him, and fell near the king’s bed. 


On hearing this noise Cardinal De Guise broke up the council and rose : 
“Ah,” he cried, “they are killing my brother!” “Do not move, sir,” answered 
the marshal D’ Aumont, drawing his sword, “the king has need of you ! “ 


At the same moment, the king half-opened the door of his room, and seeing 
the body gave orders for the pockets to be searched. Whilst they were 
carrying out this command the Balafre, uttering a long, deep, and husky 
sigh, died. The body was covered again with a gray cloak and with a cross 
of straw, and left lying there for some time exposed to the taunts and 
mockeries of the courtiers, who called him “the handsome king of Paris.” 
They were not content with insulting him by words alone. ” A diamond 
heart,” someone says, “was taken from his finger by the sieur 
D’Entragues.” To prevent the members of the league procuring any relics of 
their leader, the dead body was burned, by order of M. de Richelieu, grand 
provost of France, and the ashes were thrown into the Loire.* The cardinal 
De Guise and many other partisans of the house of Guise were arrested. The 
president of the Tiers Etat, and three other conspicuous Leaguers among the 
members of that body, were made state prisoners. The cardinal De Guise 
was murdered next day.« 


It is said that when Henry III was certain that Guise liad expired, he stepped 
from his room, sword in hand, and cried out : ” We are no longer two ! I am 
now king ! ” i then pushed with his foot the still quivering body. It was just 
sixteen years since Guise, at dawn of a fatal day, had struck with his foot 
another corpse ! 


[ 1 When he repeated the remark to his mother, she is said to have replied : 
” God grant you have not made yourself king of nothing.” ] 
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Another famous death soon followed that of the Guises. The queen-mother 
had been violently affected by the catastrophe of December 23rd. Several 
days after, she visited the cardinal De Bourbon in the apartment whither he 
had retired. The cardinal broke forth in reproaches and accused Catherine of 
having caused the assassination of the Guises. This scene so disturbed the 
aged queen that her gout became worse ; she was confined to her bed and 
never recovered. The 5th of January, 1589, at the age of sixty-one years, she 
joined her accomplice in the disaster of St. Bartholomew. The other 
accomjDlice, doubly an assassin, was not long in following his mother. 


The death of this woman, who had figured so prominently in Christian 
affairs for thirty years, made but a feeble sound in the midst of the tempests 
that rose from the ashes of the Guises. The importance of Catherine had 
diminished greatly in the last few years : justly punished through the only 
source which could affect her, her love for Henry III, she had seen her 
power wane at the moment when she hoped to reign completely : neglected 
by her favourite son, half sacrificed to the favourites, at enmity with her 
son-in-law the Bearnais, she finally was without guidance ; the race of 
Valois, which she had dreamed to place on all the thrones, being without 
issue, the Bourbons being her enemies, with the instinct of family, always 
found in a woman even the most corrupted, her hopes turned to the children 
of her eldest daughter ; she thought to found a Lorraine dynasty ; and only 
made herself the instrument and the puppet of the league. Her qualities as a 
ruler cannot be judged by the last years of her life: although morality and 
patriotism equally forbid the justification of this fatal woman, the historian 
must acknowledge that when it was possible to combine the policy of her 
family with the policy of state, she pursued two ideas which were beneficial 
to the destiny of France — the humiliation of the great, and resistance to the 
house of Austria. The end which she failed to attain by treachery and deceit 
might have been gained by the force and audacity of a genius more 
magnanimous : Richelieu was in this regard the happy inheritor of 
Catherine’s idea.’ 


THE SIEGE OF PARIS AND THE DEATH OF HENRY III 


Heaven and earth rose against the massacre of Blois. It seemed a wilful 
playing into the hands of the Huguenots to remove the Catholic chief, and 
the pope looked on the deed not only as murder, but as heresy. The unruly 
capital burst into a cry of disobedience, and the Sorbonne formally 
withdrew the allegiance of the people from an unworthy king. The name of 
royalist was as fatal as that of Huguenot had been. The president Harla}’, 
and sixty of the councillors, who bore the royal commission, were only 
saved from death by being taken to the Bastille. But in the midst of this 
general indignation, the states-general, and they alone, were, in appearance 
at least, unmoved. Occfisionally, indeed, and even earnestly, they solicited 
the release of the prisoners. But they breathed not so much as a single 
remonstrance to the king against his enormous infringement of their sacred 
character and privileges in the persons of their colleagues. With an almost 
incredible abjectness they addressed themselves at once to the ordinary 
business of the session, and discussed with Henry, amendments in the law 
of treason, schemes for the admission of his officers to join in their 
deliberations, and plans for bringing to account all public defaulters. They 
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sented to hira, not indignant defiances, but humble descriptions of the 
sufferings of his people, and meek supplications for the redress of them; 
and continued, during a whole month after the death of the Princes of 
Lorraine, to prostrate themselves before the king, as in the presence, not of 
an assassin, but of a conqueror. The session then closed with the royal 
audience customary on such occasions ; when, in the hope of propitiating 
his favour to the imprisoned deputies, they addressed him in a speech in 
which his royal virtues, and especially his clemency’ were lavislily 
extolled. On the 16th January, 1589, they at last took their leave of their 
sovereign, and of each other : when ” we parted,” says their great orator and 
memorialist, Bernard, ” with tears in our eyes, bewailing what had passed, 
and looking forward with terror to what was yet to come ; and observing 
that, in our separation, France had an evil augury that she herself was about 
to be torn in pieces.” 


The augury was but too well verified. The states-general of France never 
again assembled till they met ineffectually in the reign of Louis XIII, to be 
then finally adjourned till the eve of the French Revolution.’”’ 


Notwithstanding all this, however, when the meeting at Blois was 
dissolved, the members spread the flame of disaffection through town and 
country. The duke of Mayenne, brother of the murdered Guise, was 
declared by the council of Sixteen, consisting of deputies from the sixteen 
quarters of Paris, lieutenant-general of the kingdom, till the states-general 
could be assembled. In short, the king was deserted by his people, and 
nothing was wanting but the formal sentence of his deposition. Henry of 
Navarre saw his inheritance endangered, and came to the rescue. An 
interview took place between the cousins — the most Christian king, and 
the most chivalrous Bourbon. It was not altogether regard for his own 
interests which moved the new ally. In so unsettled a nation as France then 
was, a forcible change of dynasty would have led to unending conflict. To 
save his country from perpetual civil war or total anarchy was the object of 
Henry’s efforts. His plans were bold and masterly. The few devoted 
adherents who still clung to their sovereign, from hereditary attachment, or 
from the poetic compassion which binds noble natures to a fallen race, 
accepted the guidance of the Huguenot chief. Mayenne was repulsed from 
Tours, and when men saw such measures of tenderness, as now 
distinguished the royal army, announced in the royal name, and such 
admirable military tactics displayed under the royal banner, the personal 
vices of the nominal monarch began to be forgotten. 


Opposition was paralysed by the consciousness that the royal authority was 
now supported by conduct wortliy of a king ; and at the end of July, an 
army of forty thousand men, confident in their leader, and restored to the 
full feeling of loyalty to the throne, commenced the siege of Paris. Henry of 
Valois gazed on the hated battlements with delight. “Farewell, Paris,” he 
said ; ” from this time your towers and pinnacles shall offend my eyes no 
more. I will make it difficult to discover where your position was.” But 
Henry of Navarre was more wisely employed. He was superintending the 
placing of the troops, bringing up the guns, arranging the tents ; and it was 
understood that the day of assault was fixed for the 2nd of August. 


several Stories of this Fabrick, were laid Beams and Summers of huge 
Massy Stones each Sixteen Foot long, and Four broad. 


APPENDIX A. CLASSICAL TRADITIONS 587 


The Roof over all these was first cover’d with Reeds, daub’d with 
abundance of Brimstone ; then upon them was laid double Tiles pargeted 
together with a hard and durable Mortar (such as we call Plaister of Paris), 
and over them after all, was a Covering with Sheets of Lead, that the Wet 
which drencht through the Earth, might not rot the Foundation. Upon all 
these was laid Earth of a convenient depth, sufficient for the growth of the 
greatest Trees. AVhen the Soyl was laid even and smooth, it was planted 
with all sorts of Trees, which both for Greatness and Beauty, might delight 
the Spectators. The Arches (which stood one above another, and by that 
means darted light sufficient one into another) had in them many stately 
Rooms of all Kinds, and for all purposes. But there was one that had in it 
certain Engins, whereby it drew plenty of Water out of the River through 
certain Conduits and Conveyances from the Platform of the Garden, and no 
body without was the wiser, or knew what was dene. This Garden (as we 
said before) was built in later Ages. 


But Semiramis built likewise other Cities upon the Banks of Euphrates and 
Tigris, where she establish’d Marts for the vending of INIerchandize 
brought from Media and Paretacena, and other Neighbouring Countries. For 
next to Nile and Ganges, Euphrates and Tigris are the noblest Rivers of all 
Asia, and have their Spring-heads in the Mountains of Arabia, and are 
distant one from another Fifteen Hundred Furlongs. They run through 
Media and Paretacena into Mesopotamia, which from its lying in the middle 
between these Two Rivers, has gain’d from them that Name ; thence 
passing through the Province of Babylon, they empty themselves into the 
Red Sea. These being very large Rivers, and passing through divers 
Countries, greatly inrich the Merchants that traffick in those Parts ; so that 
the Neighbouring Places are full of Wealthy Mart Towns, and greatly 
advanc’d the glory and majesty of Babylon. 


Mayenne saw no cliance of safety. His garrison was weak and dispirited ; 
the populace, with its usual fickleness, was cowardly where it was not mad. 


But among the rabble there was a youth of twenty-two, who had been a 
Jacobin friar for some time, and had degraded the cowl by the wildest 
excesses, both of debauchery and blood. Every crime was sweet-smelling 
odour to Jacques Clement the monk. He wore a dagger which was displayed 
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with ferocious energy in evei-y quarrel, and yet was fanatical in his 
religious beliefs, and carried the practices of supei-stition and idolatry to an 
almost insane extent. This was a sort of man who might be extremely useful 
in the distress to which the Catholic party was reduced. He was sent for by 
the duchess de Montpensier, sister of the duke of Guise, a woman so 
wicked that her conduct drives us into a charitable unbelief of its reality, 
who used such arguments and arts \\ath the blinded, arrogant, sensual 
young fanatic, that he went forth on the 1st of August determined to repay 
his benefactress for her goodness and condescension in the way she herself 
had prescribed. Letters were furnished to him, which were obtained by false 
pretences from the president Harlay in the Bastille, and on presenting them 
he was admitted to the camp of the besiegers, and taken into the presence of 
the king. While Henry was reading the missive which Clement put into his 
hand, the Jacobin drew a knife from his sleeve, and stabbed him in his chair. 
It was not at once fatal. The king started up, and, drawing the weapon from 
his side, wounded his assailant in the face, thus mixing on the same blade 
the blood of the assassin and his victim. The attendants rushed forward and 
killed the murderer at once — a happy chance for his employer, for her 
name escaped the formal revelation which a trial would have produced. 
Henry was placed in his bed, and for a while hopes were entertained of his 
recovery. 


Nothing in his life became him like the leaving it. An undiscovered spring 
of goodness welled forth as his last hour drew nigh. He forgave his 


enemies, recommended himself to his friends, embraced the hero of 
Navarre, and thanked him for all his aid. He turned to the crowd in the 
apartment, and declared Henry his rightful and true successor, and added, 
“Dear cousin and brother-in-law, be sure of this, you will never be king of 
France unless you profess yourself a Catholic.” If the dignity and 
tenderness of a death-bed could have wiped out the vices and deficiencies 
of all his former years, Henry III might have been reckoned among the 
kings who have done honour to the crown. But the inflexible verdict of 
history must be delivered upon the course of a man’s life, and not on the 
expressions or aspirations of his last hours ; and the last of the Valois must 
be pronounced a king without honesty or patriotism, and a man without 
courage or virtue./ 


The Valois had given to France thirteen kings in the space of 261 years. 
They had assisted and contributed to the decline of old feudal France : they 
seemed at first during several reigns to institute a new order ; then, 
incapable and weak, they let slip from their hands this great work, and 
disappeared after having plunged France into chaos.”* 


CHAPTER XIV HENRY OF NAVARRE, FIRST OF THE BOURBONS 
[1589-1610 A.D.] 


It is my wish that every peasant may have meat for dinner every day of the 
week, and a fowl in his pot on Sundays. — Henry IV. 


HENEY S STRUGGLE FOR THE CROWN 


Jacques Clement in killing Henry II, whom he found not Catholic enough, 
opened to a Huguenot the road to the throne. This was Henry, king of 
Navarre, to be known in future as Henry IV of France. * 


Henry IV has been compared to Francis I. His face has, in fact, the same 
large outlines, the same sensual mouth and brilliant eye, the same smile full 


of an attraction that is sometimes deceptive, the same expression of 
countenance whose openness is not always that of sincerity. But we must 
not be misled. This quick, ardent eye sometimes looks within to depths 
unattainable to Francis I ; and above these projecting eyebrows, a sign, as 
with the Valois, of quickness of perception, rises instead of the low 
forehead of Francis I the vast brow of genius. Though Henry too pushed 
voluptuousness to the point of license, he nevertheless had tenderness if not 
constancy of heart. Though his language has too much of the unstable levity 
with which his Gascon race is reproached, though the confinement of his 
youth in the most depraved of courts and later the infinite difficulties of his 
position changed the cordial spontaneity of his nature, he nevertheless has a 
reserve of true and strong feeling that Francis I never knew. Apparently 
selfish, he was able in reality to associate his interests and his glory with the 
idea of the welfare of France and the interest of humanity. Infinitely 
superior in essential things to the Valois and the Guises, he is their inferior 
in elegance, in external dignity. Compared with the other two Henrys he has 
the air of a soldier of fortune before princes, but he redeems this inferiority 
of manners by a singular chai-m ; he attracts the imagination and the heart 
by an irresistible mixture of shrewdness and good nature, of tenderness and 
sharp raillery, of ardour and calculation, of gaiety and heroism, of authority 
and the 
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comradeship of the soldier. After two centuries and a half he is still 
irresistible when we see him act and hear him speak in history, when we 
follow him almost day by day in the truly unique monument of his 
prodigious correspondence. The most severe, whether historians or 


moralists, after many and too often deserved reproaches, almost always end, 
if they are French, by extending their hands to the most French of the kings 
of France. 


We shall witness the stubborn struggle in which he fought for his throne ; 
after the struggle we shall see what his work was as reorganiser of domestic 


peace and founder of foreign politics. The immediate effects of the death of 
the last Valois in the rebellious capital and in the besieging army announced 
only too forcibly to the first of the Bourbons the immense tasks and the 
immense perils that confronted him. The news of the death of Henry IIT was 
spread in Paris after the morning of the 2nd of August; all doubts were 
dissipated when the duchesses de Nemours and de,,_,,_,_\A_AM“ ^ 
jNlontpensier were seen driv- 


BA ^ /fFMABMMMm^MM’ JM9Mnk ^8 through the city in their 
NM? AMMAM” JBAyA1*M coaches and crying out on all 


the squares : ” Good news, my friends — good news ! The tyrant is dead ! 
There is no more a Henry of Valois in France ! ” The mother of the Guises, 
mad with joy and vengeance, mounted the steps of the high altar of the 
churcli of the Cordeliers to harangue the crowd. Her daughter distributed 
everywhere scarfs of green, the colour of hope and joy, instead of black 
scarfs. In a few moments the multitude passed from consternation to frenzy. 
There was nothing but “laughter and singing,” tables set in the streets, 
feasts in the open air. In the evening bonfires burned Henry IV on all the 
squares. Everywhere resounded the praises of the “new martyr” who had 
given his life for the good of the people. The blessed Jacques Clement was 
honoured in the pulpits, sung in the streets, invoked as a saint. Images of 
him, painted and sculptured, were set in the place of honour in private 
houses, in public places, in churches, and even on the altars ! His old 
mother was brought to Paris, loaded with presents and 
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shown to the people ” as a wonder,” who had borne in her bosom the 
liberator of the church. c 


When the intelligence reached Rome, the rejoicings were still more 
revolting. Sixtus pronounced the assassin’s praises in full consistory, and 
compared his achievement in usefulness and self-sacrifice to the incarnation 
and crucifixion. In Germany and England the deed was differently viewed. 
Elizabeth got ready troops to be landed in Normandy in aid of the new king. 
Lutherans and Swiss came pouring into France. Yet Henry’s position was 
dangerous and undefined. The nobles who commanded his armies were 
Catholics as zealous as the enemy. Before the corpse of the late king was 
cold, they proposed to his successor a retraction of his Huguenot errors, and 
conformity to the church. ” You don’t know what you ask,” replied Henry. 
“You require a change which would argue no sincerity either in one faith or 
the other. If you think to terrify me to so sudden an alteration, you know 
neither my courage nor my conscience.” “Sire,” cried the gallant Givry, and 
kneeled at his feet, ” you are the true king of the brave, and none but a 
coward would desert you.” 


The others, however, hung back. The spirit and principles of the league 
remained unbroken. The cardinal De Bourbon was even proclaimed by 
Mayenne under the name of Charles X. All the victories which made 
Henry’s name distinguished had been gained over Catholic foes. If full 
powers were conveyed to him, would his policy of depressing the leaguers 
not be continued ? Henry came to an agreement. He consented to accept a 
conditional allegiance, binding himself to study the doctrines of the 
Catholic faith ; to summon a states-general at Tours ; to restore to the 
churches the goods of which they had been despoiled ; and to limit the 
privileges of the reformers to the places in wliicli they at present existed. 
These things were all to be done within six months. In reliance on these 
terms, he was recognised sole sovereign of France, and entitled to the 
obedience of all. 


But Paris still resisted, and riots and massacres were continually renewed 
under pretence of religious fears, till Mayenne himself was glad to leave 
that city of contention and misrule, and take the field against the Man of 


Beam, as he was insultingly called. The quality and composition of the 
contending forces had greatly changed. Mayenne, at the head of 
preponderating numbers, besieged Henry in Arques, and was only repelled 
by the union, which his great rival displayed, of the courage of despair and 
the calmness of military skill. With a mixed army of English, French, 
Germans, and Swiss, he found it difficult to keep them together, as his purse 
was low, and the diversity of tongues and nations prevented the unity of the 
force. To fight was the only way to combine those discordant elements ; and 
on the 13th of March, 1590, the battle of Ivry took place. <* 


TJie Battle of Ivry 


The plain on which the king desired to offer battle to the leaguers extends to 
the west of the river Eure, between Anet and Ivry ; neither bank, hedge, nor 
any natural obstacle intersects it, but in the middle the ground slopes almost 
imperceptibly, so that the royal army, protected on the one side by the 
village of St. Andre, and on the other by that of Turcanville, could not be 
reached by the enemy’s artillery. Henry IV, having seen to the rest and 
refreshment of his forces, occupied this position on Tuesday, March 13th ; 
his cavalry, which was almost entirely composed of nobles, and upon which 
he consequently placed most reliance as being more dependable in point of 
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honour, he divided into seven divisions, each of them supported by two 
regiments of infantry. Marshal D’ Aumont, tlie duke de Montpensier, the 
grand-prior assisted by Givry, the baron de Biron, the king, the marshal De 
Biron, and Schomberg, commandant of the reiters (German troopers), were 
at the head of the seven divisions. 


Whilst tlie army was taking up its position, it was joined successively by 
Duplessis, De Muy, La Tremouille, Humieres, and Rosny, who, with two or 
three hundred horse, came from Poitou, Picardy, and the lie de France to 


take part in this much desired engagement. The last comers were nearly all 
Huguenots ; up to now but very few had been numbered among the army. 


The duke of Mayenne did not suppose that Henry wished to await him, but 
flattered himself he would overtake him in crossing some river in his retreat 
upon Lower Normandy, so hurried on his march in expectation of this, not 
without exposing his own forces to that disorder in which he expected to 
find the enemy. But on reaching the plain of Ivry, on the afternoon of March 
13th, he beheld before him the royalists awaiting him, drawn up in order of 
battle with the advantage of position. He slackened his march to restore 
order to his forces, and did not come within range of the enemy until 
evening, when it was too late to contemplate beginning hostilities. The 
weather was very unfavourable, and the soldiers of the league, wearied by 
the cold rain they had experienced throughout their march, were forced to 
sleep in the open, only a few officers succeeding in pitching their tents, 
whilst the royalists established themselves for the night in the villages of St. 
Andre and Turcanville. 


On the morning of Wednesday, March 14th, the royal army occupied the 
same position as on the previous day. The two armies were not ranged in 
order of battle until ten o’clock. D’ Aubign‘e relates that whilst putting on 
his helmet Henry addressed these words to his compauions-in-arms : ” My 
friends, God is for us ! Behold his enemies and our own ! Behold your king 
! At the enemy ! If your ensigns fail you, rally round my white feather. You 
will find it in the path that leads to victory and honour ! ” These words were 
received with a universal cry of ” God save the king ! ” and the battle 
began. 


The royalist artillery directed their fire full upon the leaguers, who were 
exposed upon the rising ground ; that of the league, on the contrary, was 
unable to reach the royalists, sheltered as they were in their hollow. Count 
Egmont, stationed at the extreme right of Mayenne’s army, would not wait 
for a third discharge from this artillery, and fell furiously upon the light 
cavalry of the grand-prior, which was opposite him and which he overthrew. 
With the same impetuosity he came up to the cannon of the king, which had 
cut up his company. ” Friends,” cried he, ” I will show you how the 
weapons of cowards and heretics should be served,” and, turning his horse 


at the same moment, he backed it up against the royalist guns. Not one of 
his warriors but wished he could boast of having done as much. They lost 
not only their time in this extraordinary nianoiuvre, but all Egmont’s 
cavalry fell into disorder. No longer carried forward by that impetus which 
constituted its strength, it was attacked simultaneously by Marshal 

d’ Aumont, the baron de Biron, the grand-prior, and Givry. Egmont and his 
chief officers were killed, all his followers routed and cut to pieces. 


In another part of the line the duke of Brunswick, who led the leaguers’ 
reiters, was also killed. These reiters were accustomed after each charge to 
pass through gaps left for the purpose between each battalion to form again 
behind the line ; but the viscount de Tavannes, to whom Mayenne had 
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intrusted the drawing up of his army in battle array, was so short-sighted 
that he mistook the interval that should be left between the corps, so that 
there was not sufficient space left for this manoeuvre. Thus the reiters 
returning from the charge, bore down upon the duke of Mayenne’s squadron 
of lancers, and threw it into disorder. The duke was forced to repulse them 
at the point of the lance, for there was no room to mancBuvre his horses, 
and whilst striving in vain to restore order, he was violently charged by the 
king, who perceived his predicament ; he was routed and forced to fly to the 
woods. Soon all the cavalry of the league shared the same disastrous fate, 
the battalions of infantry, hitherto covered by the cavalry, now found 
themselves alone in the middle of the plain, and attacked on all sides by the 
king’s forces. 


The Swiss, though as yet not routed, held up their arms in token of 
surrender, and were immediately given quarter by the marshal de Biron ; the 
lansquenets, encouraged by this example, and at the same time weakened 
by this defection, also held up their arms, declaring that they surrendered. 
But Henry and his soldiers held them in particular abhorrence. Several of 
them had been already concerned in the treachery of Arques, where they 
had feigned to give themselves up ; several, engaged by the Protestant 
princes to reinforce the royal army, had gone over to the enemy; the king 
declared that they had transgressed against martial honour, and that he 
would give them no quarter. The massacre lasted a whole hour, but whilst 
they were being killed without resistance, the king cried, ” Spare the French 
and put the foreigners to the sword ! ” And, as a fact, after the melie no 
more French were killed. 


The fugitives of the league sought refuge, some in Chartres, some at 
Mantes. The bridge of Ivry, by which they made their escape, gave way, and 
the king’s cavalry, in order to pursue them, was forced to go by a longer 
route and to cross the Eure at Anet. The losses of the army of the league 
were nevertheless very considerable. Davila/ reckons them at six thousand 
men ; D’Aubigne,« calculating the armies as being weaker by one-half than 
his estimate, also reduces the loss of the leaguers by the same amount, 
namely one-half. Since the beginning of the civil wars no such brilliant 


victory had yet been won. Henry IV, victor at Coutras, victor at Arques, 
victor at Ivry, seemed to surpass his rivals both in military ability and good 
fortune, and the people rejoiced as much in his good luck as in his skill.? 


After this a new power displayed itself, which had never played a part in the 
quarrels of a nation before. It was the brilliancy of the sayings of the new 
king, which spread all through France, the land of all others in Europe 
where a brilliant saying has most weight. After the combat of Arques, 
where he had been foremost in the attack, he wrote to his friend the duke de 
Crillon, ” Hang yourself, brave Crillon ; we have fought at Ai-ques, and 
you weren’t there.” At supper, on the night before the battlfe of Ivry, he had 
spoken harshly to an old German of the name of Schomberg ; and while he 
was marshalling the troops before the charge, he stopped his horse. ” 
Colonel,” he said, ” we have work before us, and it may chance I don’t 
survive ; but I must not carry with me the honour of a gentleman like you. I 
beg your pardon for what I said last night, and declare you a brave and 
honourable man.” He embraced the colonel. “Ah! sire,” said the Ger-man in 
his broken language, ” you kill me with your words, for now there is 
nothing for it but to die in your defence.” Schomberg did so. He rode up to 
the rescue of the king in the hottest of the fight, and fell before Henry’s 
eyes. <A 
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TJie Duke of Parma and the Spaniards 


The change that came over public opinion after the battle of Ivry raised the 
hopes of the royalists. Henry was no longer a contestant but the logical 
master of the realm. This feeling of the people caused Henry to move but 
half-heartedly against Paris where the strength of his opponents lay. He 
besieged the city, but he did not forget that the inhabitants were his own 
people. He permitted Mayenne to send out the useless people, said to 
number some six thousand. « Henry fed them, and soothed their fears. 
Some peasants were brought before him for having introduced provisions 


Semiramis likewise caus’d a great Stone to be cut out of the Mountains of 
Armenia, an Hundred and Twenty Five Foot in length, and Five in breadth 
and thickness ; this she convey’d to the River by the help of many Yokes of 
Oxen and Asses, and there put it Aboard a Ship, and brought it safe by 
Water to Babylon, and set it up in the most remarkable Highway as a 
wonderful Spectacle to all Beholders. From its shape it’s call’d an Obelisk 
(Obelos in Greek signifies a Spit) and is accounted one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. There are indeed many remarkable and wonderful 
things to be seen in Babylon ; but amongst these, the great quantity of 
Brimstone that there flows out of the Ground, is not to be the least admir’d, 
which is so much, that it not only supply’d all their occasions in building 
such great and mighty Works, but the common People profusely gather it, 
and when it’s dry, burn it instead of Fewel ; and though it be drawn out by 
an innumerable Company of People, as from a great Fountain, yet it’s as 
plentiful as ever it was before. Near this Fountain there’s a Spring not big, 
but very fierce and violent, for it casts forth a Sulphureous and gross 
Vapour, which suddenly kills every living Creature that comes near to it ; 
for the Breath being stopt a long time, and all power of Respiration taken 
away by the force of the Exhalation, the Body presently swells so, that tlie 
Parts about the Lungs are all in a Flame. 


Beyond the River there is a Morass, about whicli is a crusty Earth ; if any 
unacquainted with the Place get into it, at first he floats upon the To]), when 
he comes into the Middle he’s violently hal’d away, and striving to help 
himself, seems to be held so fast by something or other, that all his Labour 
to get loose is in vain. And first his Feet, then his Legs and Thighs to his 
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Loyns are benumm’d, at length bis whole Body is stupify’d, and then down 
he sinks to the Bottom, and presently after is cast up dead to the Surface. 
And thus much for the Wonders of Babylon. 


SEMIRAMIS BEGINS A CAREER OF CONQUEST 


into the beleaguered town, and expected to be hanged for aiding the rebels. 
He gave them all the money he had in his purse. ” The Man of B^arn is 
poor,” he said ; ” if he were richer, he would give you more.” 


Compared to these actions and words of Henry, the conduct of his 
opponents was not only unchivalrous but unpopular. Divisions raged high 
among the leaders of the league. Mayenne wished to be king ; the duke of 
Lorraine wished his son to be king ; and when Henry of Guise, the son of 
Balafr’, escaped from his prison of Tours, and joined the garrison of Paris, 
he also wished to be king. The infanta, or daughter of Spain, wished to be 
queen ; and it did not need half the quickness which is always found in the 
French to perceive that, compared with any or all of his competitors, the 
man of the white plume and the generous spirit was the fittest occupant of 
the throne. 


But a rigorous pontiff filled the Roman chair. Sixtus V would hear of no 
accommodation with a heretic, and Henry would hear of no recantation 
when his motives might be suspected. ” Master first, disciple afterwards,” 
was his motto, and the war went on. The Sixteen, as the sections of Paris 
called themselves, were in the pay of Spain. Availing themselves of the 
absence of Mayenne, they encouraged the brutal populace to break out into 
a riot; they tore the more moderate of the judges from their seats and hung 
them, with their president, above the doorway of the court. Mayenne came 
back. Great was his fear of Henry, but greater his wrath against the Sixteen. 
He hanged four of them from lamp-posts in the street, and restored the 
ordinary municipal officers to their authority. But regular authority dislikes 
rebellion, and the now pacified city looked kindly on the legitimate heir. 


Other opponents were driven over to his side by the injudicious aid his 
enemies received. Alessandro Farnese, duke of Parma, was the most famous 
general of the time, and had been chosen to bring the legions of Spain and 
the chains of the Inquisition over to France in the year of the Armada, 1588. 
He was now selected to head the same legions to support the fantastic claim 
of his master’s daughter. Henry was driven to extremities, for Alessandro 
was unluckily the most cautious of commanders, and always refused a 
battle. The daring gallantry of the royalists, with Henry at their head, fell 
back like sparkles of foam before the imperturbable solidity of the Spanish 


lines. They would not fight — they would not retreat — they solemnly 
performed the work assigned to them, the protection of a border or the relief 
of a town, but they would do nothing more. Alessandro of Parma had 
nothing of the hero in him except his courage, and trusted nothing to 
chance. Against policy like this the Man of B6aru had no defence. His allies 
were not united in their desires. The English wished to drive the Spaniards 
from the shores of Brittany and Normandy, where thej would have been 
dangerous neighbours to Elizabeth ; Henry wished to drive them from the 
middle of France and send them to the shore, where they could do least 
harm to himself. He 
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could raise no taxes by the legal machinery of parliament and council, and 
would not lay hard contributions on the districts he held. 


He was the poorest of gentlemen, this most lovable of kings ; and hints are 
given that his majesty’s apparel was not altogether free from darns, or his 
boots from holes in the leather. Nothing kept its gloss but the plume of 
white feathers which swayed above his head, and his bright sword and 
imperturbable good-humour. f’ But even this left him as he faced the almost 
certain defeat which a battle would mean. In August he wrote to Gabrielle 
d’Estrees : ” The issue is with God. If I lose the battle thou wilt never see 
me again, for I am not one to flee nor to retreat.” 


But Parma’s masterly generalship was more than a match for the king’s 
chivalric courage. He relieved Paris after it had been reduced to the most 
awful straits. Two hundred thousand are said to have perished of hunger and 
disease. There were rumours that mothers devoured tlieir own children ; the 
Protestants had made merry over the fact that the one cheap thing in Paris 
was sermons ; but such fanaticism was yet bound to conquer the king. The 
relief of Paris was a victory for the Spanish party which was growing 
stronger in the capital. In 1592 the same story was repeated at Rouen. Once 
more Parma outmancEuvred the king. But a wound in the hand received 


before Candebec was destined to prove fatal to the great Italian, and the 
conqueror of Antwerp withdrew to the Netherlands, and, then turning back, 
died in the harness at Arras, December 3rd, 1592. 


Henry’s fortunes revived with the fall of this redoubtable adversary. a He 
gathered all his forces for a last attempt upon Paris, and his enemies as 
usual played into his hands. Philip of Spain, who had united all classes and 
creeds of Englishmen in favour of Elizabeth by his insolent Armada, now 
was the creator of French union by his domineering conduct in France. 
Mayenne summoned a states-general at his request, and Philip there in no 
courteous terms stated his royal will ; it was very short and very decisive — 
they were to accept his daughter as queen, that was all. A compromise was 
attempted ; they would declare the duke of Guise king, and he should marry 
the infanta. Philip refused ; his daughter should be queen in her own right, 
and then would marry Guise. Mayenne, who saw, whether it was king or 
queen, his pretensions were at an end, procured a resolution of the 
parliament of Paris, that ” any sentence, decree, or declaration contrary to 
the Salic law, should be void and of non-effect.” Whatever strengthened the 
Salic law and the direct succession was a vote on the side of Henry of 
Navarre. <^ 


Henry IV and the League 


The league was now divided into two parties, the Spanish League and the 
French League, who conspired incessantly, sometimes together, sometimes 
against one another, to promote their personal interests. But meantime the 
great national instinct was gradually winning France over to Henry’s cause ; 
men’s eyes turned to him as the only one able to put an end to war at home 
and abroad, and to bring about national unity. The burning question of the 
day was, would Henry turn Catholic ? Rumours were rife ; the question was 
openly discussed. Such being the case, it was only to be expected that 
Henry would boldly face the question himself and lose no time in finding an 
answer. 


And this he found most puzzling, notwithstanding his broad and 
independent mind. It is M. Guizot’s opinion that Henry’s religious creed 
was not based on mature or deep conviction, but was rather the result of 
first 
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claims of his having been born in the reformed faith ; and that it was a 
feeling of patriotism, a desire to save France from all the horrors of civil 
and religious wars, that decided him to abjure his religion. However that 
may be, he did so decide, and on the 16th of May, 1593, announced to his 
council his intention of becoming a Catholic. On Jul}’ 15th, 1593, he 
assembled a conference of Catholic and Protestant divines at Mantes, and 
ten days after, on Sunday, July 25th, he solemnly abjured his Protestant 
creed at the church of St. Denis. Hei-e then, says M. Gnizot, was religious 
peace, a prelude to political reconciliation between the monarch and the 
great majority of his subjects. And now the Catholic Henry was crowned 
king of France,’ the 27th of February, 159-1. a 


France has known few periods which can be compared to this time of Henry 
IV ; few periods when she has been nearer to ruin and yet has raised herself 
from a state of terrible disturbance to one of glorious peace. A kingdom 
only just relieved from the exhaustion of prolonged strife, and threatened 
with downfall by the new religious doctrines ; feuds which stir up struggles 
whose annals are stained by murder, and which are destined to end in a 
huge massacre ; a crown rendered insecure by the claims of rival houses, 
and in turn making use of criminal measures as a means of vengeance or 
finding in them its own punishment ; a prince whose birth seems to call him 
to the throne while his beliefs seem likely to deprive him of it forever ; 
poverty, famine, the growing claims of the foreigner whose pretensions 
increase in proportion to the misfortunes of France ; and in the midst of all 
these vicissitudes a nation which does not know where to look for help, nor 
in whose hands to trust its fate — what scenes ! what years ! what 
memories full of dark heroic grandeur ! 


The importance of contemporary events and the sombre majesty which 
seems to preside over all the actions of the league, make it difficult to pass 
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judgment on it. It presents, both as regards things and men, such striking 
contrasts, it has passed through so many different phases, and has included 
under one name so many motives entirely opposed to one another, that it 
would be impossible to criticise it from only one point of view. And yet 
what contrary opinions it has elicited ! Some have praised, while others 
have condemned everything connected with it. It has been handed down as 
entirely faultless or utterly blameworthy. 


But through all this confusion one thing is clear, and sums up the whole 
matter — namely, that the conversion of Henry IV was the triumph of the 
league and the ruin of its members. The law of France was not entirely on 
the side of Henry IV nor wholly in favour of his adversaries ; it was 
divided. The accession of the king of Navarre placed in oiDposition two 
principles which had hitherto been united : hereditary monarchy, whose 
claims this prince represented ; and the national religion, whose doctrines 
he did not profess. Can it be denied, unless we bring to bear on the 
examination of this period ideas which belong to a different age, that the 
union of monarchy and Catholicism had become a part of the constitution 
just as monarchy itself had? And had not the country some right to insist on 
the maintenance of this union, which was one of the first laws imposed on 
the sovereign ? One thing remains certain, and that is that after the league 
this union was re-established, and peace along with it ; that Henry IV, when 
he became king, recognised its existence by promising to be instructed in 
the faith ; that, with rare exceptions, the best of the royalists, the bishops, 
those hundred bishops who so firmly supported him, the chief generals of 
his army, and his parliaments, continually referred to and called upon the 
king to remember this promise, either in the hope of attracting to him the 
members of the league, or of inducing him to embrace their religion ; in 
short that France, exhausted, a prey to the horrors of civil war, and in 
danger of the Spanish yoke, did not rally round Henry IV till after his 


abjuration, but, that abjuration once pronounced, she unanimously declared 
in his favour. 


Who can be astonished at this ? Who could fail to understand that a nation 
accustomed to mingle its faith and its history, finding amongst its Catholic 
princes its greatest kings, and knowing nothing of the Protestants but the 
unhappy dissensions which were the result of persecution on the one side 
and revenge on the other, must hate the idea of seeing on the throne, which 
was the centre to which its dearest traditions clung, a representative of that 
belief which was destroying those very traditions ? Was the promise of 
Henry IV to respect the Catholic religion a sufficient guarantee at that time, 
when party strife ran so high, when political law was on all sides 
confounded with religious law and had everywhere followed the 
vicissitudes of the latter, and when an instance of a king professing a 
different religion from that of the nation he ruled was unknown ? And, as if 
to emphasise the apprehensions of the leaguers, did not England furnish 
them with an example of a nation which had changed its religion three 
times to suit the pleasure of three successive monarchs ? This resolution to 
maintain the Catholic religion on the throne of St. Louis, regardless of all 
political considerations, was not the predominant idea of one party only : 
the whole of France was strongly imbued with it. 


The league was responsible for more than this. How can we forget that 
besides inculcating the principle which it succeeded in rendering 
triumphant, the league was the moving spirit of many excesses, that it 
abolished beliefs, or used them as means to an end, as best suited its 
purpose ; that it was responsible for the frenzied actions of the famous 
faction known as the Sixteen, of 
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which the very name is sufficient ; that it appealed in turn to revolutionary 
and tyrannical theories ; that it menaced the monarchy even before it had 
been threatened by the reform party ; and that tlie result of this violent party 


feeling was to place before the nation the alternative that France must either 
have a Catholic king who was not legitimate or a legitimate king who was 
not a Catholic? 


Of course the union of the two principles which constituted the monarchy 
found partisans and opponents in both camps. In both also there were many 
of those turbulent spirits who war against peace, who elevate hatred into a 
duty, and encourage strife on principle. Some of these exaggerated the 
rights of the king, others those of the pope ; though they compromised the 
former by their violence, and disavowed their support of the latter by rising 
in rebellion when the king and the pope were reconciled to each other. In 
both camps also, wise and moderate men with a true understanding of 
religion and of France were advancing by different paths towards the same 
goal. Jeannin, Villeroi, and perhaps at certain moments the duke of 
Mayenne, were approaching the same goal as Luxemburg, the duke of 
Nevers, the bishop of Paris and the archbishop of Bourges. But the royalists 
had the good fortune to possess as their leader a prince who, personifying 
one of the two great principles, was soon to submit to the other ; whilst the 
members of the league, divided against themselves, having no recognised 
head, in revolt against monarchic authority and yet having no special right 
to be considered as the representatives of the Catholic religion, lost ground 
by the want of consistency in their claims.” 


The extravagant enthusiasm of the league had evaporated ; in part it had 
been reasoned down by the mild and rational philosophy promulgated in the 
Ussays of Montaigne, J and in part scouted by the poignant ridicule of the 
Satire MenippeeJ These are the two chief literary works of the epoch 


— the former sufficiently known to every reader, the latter one of the finest 
specimens of political satire to be found in any language. It proved to the 
leaguers what Hudibras proved to the English Puritans — it exposed the 
absurdity and hidden selfishness of fanaticism, and showed that ridicule 
might be made a more effectual weapon than the sword. ^ 


Henry, in his negotiations with the clergy, had ignored the ultramontanes, 
who leaned on Spain, but dealt with the patriotic national clergy. Whether 
Henry said that Paris was worth a mass or not, — and the saying was in 
accord with his wit and his sincerity, — he had left off conversion until he 


could deal with effect directly with the people, and not play over into the 
hands of the high Catholic party. France was ready for the act. By the end of 
1593 the most of the kingdom had declared for Henry ; the centres which 
had been in opposition, Sleaux, Orleans, and Bourges, and finally Lyons 
gave in, and in the winter of 1594 he was crowned at Chartres, 


— Rheims not having yet declared for him. The papal absolution had not 
yet arrived and the higher clergy was mostly hostile still. But in March Paris 
opened its gates and Henry went to mass at Notre Dame amid the riotous 
joy of the citizens.” 


Opposition of the Pope and Philip II 


The only two powers who now delayed the recognition of the king were the 
pope and Philip. The Catholic Henry availed himself of the Pragmatic 
which had conveyed the patronage of abbeys and bishoprics to the crown, 
and turned the tubles on the holy father by employing the honours of the 
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church in pacifying the state. If a zealous leaguer still held back, hesitating 
to believe the sincerity of the conversion, he was convinced of the 
Catholicism of the most Christian king by the bestowal of the revenues of a 
vacant stall or rich deanery. Villars Brancas, a zealous papist and gallant 
soldier, who was governor of Rouen against the king, never gave credit to 
Henry’s attachment to the church till he was presented with two or three 
abbacies for his own enjoyment. Rouen then opened its gates, and the 
military abbot did suit and service to his orthodox and discriminating 
patron. All the leaders were softened by the same arts, and at last Guise and 
Montmorency were admitted into favour. Guise, a disappointed opponent, 
was made governor of Provence ; and Montmorency, a discontented 
supporter, received the constable’s staff. Hatred, doubt, and bitterness of 
course lay for a long time in the hearts of the fanatical and ambitious. 
Clement VHI, the fifth pope who within four years had sat on the Roman 


throne, had not pronounced the absolution of Henry’s previous unbelief, 
and a youth, a pupil of the Jesuits, imbued with their principles, if not 
incited in this instance by their advice, attempted the murder of the king. 
His knife slipped, and only inflicted a trifling wound ; but the whole nation 
was awake to the indignity of the action. The university and parliament 
pronounced against the Jesuits, and they were ordered from the soil of 
France. Henry confessed the steji was necessary, but it was not legal, and in 
a few years he revoked the sentence of banishment, and allowed the society 
to return.</ 


When the papal absolution came it was the sign of the end of the league, 
which collapsed when Mayenne made his peace early in 1596. The onl Y 
revenge which the king allowed himself being, Sully tells us, to lead him 
on a hot, tiresome tramp around the park of Soisson, which the gouty 
Mayenne must acquiesce in without grimace. « 


Meantime Philip H refused to recognise the king of France under any other 
title than that of Prince of Beam, and in other ways also showed his 
hostility. So in January, 1595, Henry formally declared war against Spain 
and a conflict began which lasted for three years. It is not worth while to 
follow step by step this monotonous conflict, pregnant with facts which had 
their importance for contemporaries but which are not worthy of an 
historical resurrection.’ Several battles were fought, several towns 
submitted ; Amiens surrendered in September, 1597, after a long siege, and 
with the fall of Amiens fell all the knights who had been raising their heads 
throughout France. The Peace of Vervins was signed May 2nd, 1598, four 
months before the death of Philip II. So the peace was made ; and in it the 
aged sixteenth century seems to sink to rest. It closed the wounds of all that 
strife of three generations which began with the Reformation as a group of 
purely religious wars, and, after dreary epochs of civil contest, came to an 
end in which nothing was said as to matters of faith, an end heralded by the 
great Edict of Toleration. »« A month previous to the signing of the treaty 
of peace Henry had signed and published the Edict of Nantes, defined by 
M. Guizot’ as his treaty of peace with the Protestant malcontents. Hitherto 
there had never been anything but truces or armed neutrality.” 


THE EDICT OF NANTES 


When Semiramis had finish’d all her Works, she raarcht with a great Army 
into Media, and encamp’d near to a Mountain call’d Bagistan ; there slie 
made a Garden twelve Furlongs in Compass: It was in a plain Champain 
Country, and had a great Fountain in it, which water’d the whole Garden. 
Mount liagistan is dedicated to Jupiter, and towards one side of the Garden 
has steep Rocks seventeen Furlongs from the Top to the Bottom. She cut 
out a Piece of the lower Part of tlie Rock, and caus’d her own Image to be 
carv’d upon it, and a Hundred of her Guard that were Launceteers standing 
round about her. She wrote likewise in Syriac Letters upon the Rock, That 
Semiramis ascended from the Plain to the Top of the Mountain by laying 
the Packs and Fardles of the Beasts that follow’d her one upon another. 


Marching away from hence, she came to Chaone, a City of Media, where 
she incamp’d upon a rising Ground, from whence she took notice of an 
exceeding great and high Rock, where she made another very great Garden 
in the very Middle of the Rock, and built upon it stately Houses of Pleasure, 
whence she might both have a delightful Prospect into the Garden, and view 
the Army as they lay incamp’d below in the Plain ; being much delighted 
with this Place she stay’d here a considerable Time, giving up her self to all 
kinds of Pleasures and Delights, for she forbore marrying lest she should 
then be depos’d from the Government, and in the mean time she made 
Choice of the handsomest Commanders to be her Gallants; but after they 
had layn with her she cut off their Heads. 


From hence she march’d towards Ecbatana, and arrived at the Mountain 
Zarcheum, which being many Furlongs in Extent, and full of steep Preci- 
pices and craggy Rocks, there was no passing but by long and tedious 
Windings and Turnings. To leave therefore behind her an Eternal 
Monument of her Name, and to make a short Cut for her Passage, she 
caus’d the Rocks to be hew’d down, and the Valleys to be fill’d up with 
Earth, and so in a sliort time at a vast Expence laid the Way open and plain, 
Avhich to this day is call’d Semiramis’s Way. 


When she came to Ecbatana, which is situated in a low and even Plain, she 
built there a stately Palace, and bestow’d more of her Care and Pains here 
than slie had done at any other Place. For the City wanting Water (there 
being no Spring near) she plentifully supply’d it with good and wholesom 


The Edict of Nantes, in common with almost all measures which have been 
taken to redress grievances in times of disturbance, consisted of two distinct 
parts: one of temporary value and intended to meet the special 
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circumstances of the case, the other calculated to endure, and dictated by 
fixed principles. Much has been said about the excessive privileges granted 
by the Edict of Nautes to the Huguenots. This special organisation, giving 
them quite a peculiar position in the state ; those two hundred towns, where 
they were to be secure from interference, and which were placed for a time 
in their hands ; those places, strong enough to endure a siege and against 
which the whole of the royal forces were no more than adequate, given up 
to them — these, as Sully declared, were concessions quite incompatible 
with the security of any government, and when Cardinal Richelieu, after 
two civil wars, cut down these privileges without interfering with the 
Protestant religion, it became evident that they were not at all necessary to 
insure liberty of conscience. 


The measures which did insure that liberty formed the very basis of the 
Edict of Nantes. They secured to the Huguenots the free practice of the 
reformed religion throughout the greater part of the kingdom, excepting 
certain towns belonging to the league, where the Calvinists had realised that 
it was better not to settle. They provided that Protestants should enjoy the 
same civil rights as Catholics, and the very law for depriving people of 
hereditary rights on account of religious opinions, which was to be formally 
promulgated in England against the Catholics, was as formally suspended in 
France with regard to the Protestants. Lastly, not to mention the less 
important clauses, a chamber was created in parliament called the chamber 
of the Edict, an allowance was granted to the Protestants for their ministers 
and their schools, and they were admitted to the dignities and offices of 
state. 


The true spirit of the Edict of Nantes, temporarily obscured by the granting 
of tlie concessions which it enumerated, is contained in these latter clauses 
which granted toleration to the Protestants while depriving the Reformation 
movement of any political character whatever. At a time when sovereigns 
and people were in the habit of shielding their ambition and their crimes 
under the name of religion, Henry IV consistently tried, in his relations with 
foreign powers, as well as in his own kingdom, to separate the two orders, 
and to maintain civil unity in the midst of religious dissension ; civil unity 
being in his eyes not only a pledge of peace, but the presage of a still higher 
unity. 


Besides this tolerance granted to the Protestants, there is also an evident 
desire to encourage where it was possible a reconciliation with the church, 
and to put an end simultaneously to persecutions and to religious 
differences. He had seen that persecution, far from destroying opposition, 
only tended to excite it, and that the persecution itself, b}’ a sort of reaction, 
tended to become more virulent. He expressed this with striking eloquence 
in the parliament of Paris, saying : ” After St. Bartholomew four of us who 
were playing with dice at a table saw drops of blood appear there, and 
finding that after they had been wiped away twice they returned a third time 
I said I would play no more ; and that it was a bad omen against those who 
had shed it ; M. de Guise was one of the party.” He had said elsewhere : ” It 
is a clear proof of unreasonable excitement to begin the work of conversion 
by subversion, of instruction by destruction, by extermination, and by war, 
when one ought to begin by fraternity, admonition, and gentleness.” Whilst 
granting these liberties to the Protestants, whilst further developing the 
significance of the Edict by ordering it to be enforced in Beam and in the 
places where Catholics were in a minority, whilst he instanced his own 
example in order to protect the latter from the harshness of Protestant rulers, 
Henry turned his attention 
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to the cliurch ; strove to satisfy her claims, to secure her liberty, and by so 
doing to insure her ascendency. ” I know,” he said to the clerical deputies in 
1598, ” that religion and justice are the pillars and the foundation of this 
kingdom, whose preservation depends on justice and jiiety ; and where 
these do not exist I wish to establish them, but little by little, as I wish to do 
everything. I will, God helping me, act in such a way that the church will be 
in as good a state as she was a hundred years ago. I hope to satisfy you and 
my own conscience.” ^ 


KEORGANISATION OP FRANCE WITH THE AID OF SULLY 


In 1598 Henry IV had driven out the foreigner, united Catholic and 
Protestant, and finally established peace in his domestic and in his foreign 
relations. It was now necessary to heal France from all the blows she had 
received. ” I have hardly a horse on which I could fight,” wrote Henry in 
1596 : “my doublets have holes at the elbows and my pot is often empty.” 
The country was in a like condition. A contemporary estimated that, since 
1580, 800,000 persons had jierished by wars and massacres, that nine cities 
had been razed, 250 villages burned, 128,000 houses destroyed. And since 
the period preceding the league, what fresh ruin ! Workmen without work, 
commerce interrupted, agriculture ruined, brigandage everywhere — that 
was the condition from which Henry must raise France. The nobility had 
proposed to him a means to get out of this distress ; they offered him all the 
money necessary for the government and the maintenance of the army on 
the sole condition of a decree ” that those who held governments by 
appointment might hold them as their property upon acknowledging them 
to be from the crown by simple liege homage, a thing that was formerly 
practised.” This thing formerly practised was precisely what royalty had 
incessantly been destroying piece by piece for two centuries, and Henry IV 
was less disposed than any of his predecessors to restore feudalism. On the 
contrary, it was by withdrawing France from the hands of these ” tyrants ” 
in order to govern it himself that he undertook to regenerate it. 


Henry had already found the man who was to aid him in this work which 
was more difficult than that of the battle-field ; a man of strong good sense, 
intrepid heart, and withal a wise mind, the Protestant Maximilian de 
Bethune, later duke of Sully. Born at the chateau of Rosny, near Mantes, in 


1560, he was seven years younger than the king. At the time of St. 
Bartholomew he was studying at Paris. He attached himself to the king of 
Navarre and followed him in all his adventures and his battles, showing 
himself as brave as any. He was often wounded, for example at Ivry, 
whence he was borne apparently dying, when the king met him and ” 
embraced him with both arms” as “a brave soldier, a true French knight.” 
Not a knight, however, after the paladins of romance, for though he 
attended well to the affairs of his master, he did not forget his own. He 
married a rich heiress, a Courtenay. He did not disdain the profits of war, 
the pillage of cities or the ran-som of captives, nor even the profits of 
business ; he bought horses at a low price in Germany and sold them in 
Gascony for a high price. Increasing his fortune in every honest fashion, he 
established order in his own house as he did in the public finances. But, 
devoted to the prince and to the state, this good manager cut down his forest 
of Rosny to take the iAroceeds to Henry when the latter was at the end of his 
resources ; and the zealous Protestant advised the king to end the war by 
becoming a Catholic. Sully was neither a Colbert nor a Bayard; he had, 
however, some of the qualities of both.** 
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Sully introduced into the government the energy of a soldier, and into the 
prince’s household the same economy and punctuality as prevailed in his 
own. Having become superintendent of finances, and having assumed the 
supreme direction of this department, he laid the traditions of method and of 
that perfect efficiency which cannot exist without it. He performed a very 
important, very difficult, but not very brilliant work. He formed men and 
trained them so that they could satisfactorily carry on existing institutions. 
By his unfailing watchfulness, he succeeded in having the accounts 
systematically kept, and rendered peculation almost impossible. As most of 
the hereditary financial offices had gradually acquired an independence 
which had been fostered by the civil wars, Sully tried to reunite, as far as 
thej^ were concerned, the ancient ties of centralisation, so as to secure the 
influence of the supreme power over them. He also wished to have the 


census taken regularly, and to insure an accurate statement of the budget 
being drawn up. He wanted to find out the exact value of the taxes, and to 
institute a regular system for their collection ; finally he took advantage of 
the low rate of interest to reduce the pensions paid by the state. 


This change, and a better system for farming the taxes and of securing their 
returns enabled him to leave the ministry, having made up the deficit, and 
leaving several millions of savings in the cellars of the Bastille. This 
accumulation was very valuable at a period when there was hardly any 
better way of providing for future emergencies than by laying by money. 
Sully was the first superintendent of finance whose memory was not 
execrated, and even remained popular. Let us hear what is said of him in an 
anonymous eulogiura, written probably after his death, and which, in spite 
of its somewhat obscure language, contains a true appreciation of his 
administrative powers : ” He only, up to the present time, has discovered the 
connection between two things in the government of states, which our fore- 
fathers were not able to unite, and which they even considered incompatible 
: the amassing of wealth in the royal coffers, side by side with the 
diminution of taxation and increasing prosperity of the people : the increase 
of the king’s wealth simultaneously with that of private individuals.” 


Sully called agriculture and cattle breeding the two feeders of France ; he 
made a point of encouraging agriculture, the interests of which had already 
attracted attention in the sixteenth century, and he diminished the rates 
though he could not succeed in compelling the nobles to pay them in those 
provinces where the assemblies claimed the right of levying them. As for 
commerce and manufactures, he did not yet recognise their importance. He 
looked upon them simply as ministers to luxury, just as he saw nothing in 
luxury but the extravagance of individuals and the corruption of the public 
mind. Fortunately Henry IV, who did not share these very military 
prejudices, instituted an elective chamber of commerce, granted many 
facilities to manufactures which were taking root or seemed likely to take 
root in France, protecting them by fixing tariffs, commanded the most 
competent men to draw up memoranda on the economic interests of the 
country, created or rather tried to create an India company, and assumed the 
exclusive right of legislating in commercial matters — a right which had 
hitherto been claimed by the representatives of the provincial governments. 


We owe to Sully the institution of two important administrations, one for 
public works by which many valuable enterprises were at once undertaken, 
such as the draining of marshy places, and the construction of canals ; the 
other in connection with the mines, the working of which, having been 
granted as a monopoly to companies by Charles VI and Louis XI, had no^ 
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produced very good results. His reforms extended to almost every service. 
In the army responsibility and discipline were re-established, the stock of 
ammunition, artillery, etc., was augmented, the condition of the troops 
ameliorated, and provision made for the wounded and for veterans. The 
fifteen years of this ministry were too short, though much was effected 
during their course; Sully could not carry out all the plans he had 
conceived. The most important of these were to accustom the nobility to 
take part in business, to form a training school for statesmen in connection 
with the king’s council, which would have insured the maintenance of 
traditions and made the carrying out of reforms much easier. He retired ” 
satisfied,” he said in his letter to Marie de’ Medici, ” with having by his 
industry and ingenuity succeeded in reducing to order the most terrible 
confusion which had ever existed in the finances of France.” & 


AMOURS AND SECOND MARRIAGE OF HENRY IV 


Let us inspect another phase of the character of Henry of Navarre. Let us 
turn from the warrior and the reformer to the man and the lover. 


Who has not heard of the fair Gabrielle ? Henry saw her first at the chateau 
of her father, dui-ing one of his campaigns, and became enamoured. He 
frequently stole from his camp in disguise, and crossed the enemy’s lines to 
visit her. A hundred stories are told of the romantic adventures he 
underwent whilst wooing. He won, and was happy. Never had illegitimate 
love a more flattering excuse. Compelled to espouse, when a boy, the 
abandoned sister of Chailes IX, his wedding feast had been stained with the 


blood of his friend, and the dissolute Marguerite led a life such as might be 
expected from such a race and such espousals. Henry consoled himself in 
the affections of Gabrielle d’Estrees, whose society he loved, and to whom 
he was constant. She had borne him several children. 


And now the wish of Henry was to obtain a divorce from his queen, and to 
sanction his connection with Gabrielle by a marriage. So serious and 
sincere was he in this that all his courtiers applauded the determination. 
Sully alone looked cold. Henry consulted him, and besought his advice ; 
and the minister represented to him all the dangers of a disputed succession, 
of the pretensions of the young duke de VendSme, who could not be 
legitimated, and of all the obvious objections to such a step. Henry was 
grieved : he saw the justice of the counsel, and remained irresolute. 
Gabrielle broke forth in invectives against Sully, and at length demanded 
his dismissal. Henry brought his minister by the hand into the apartment of 
Gabrielle, and entreated her to be reconciled to him. She persisted in her 
pride and in bursts of resentment. ” Know, madam,” said Henry, harsh for 
the first time, ” that a minister like him must be dearer to me than even such 
a mistress as you.” Gabrielle henceforth gave herself up to grief. The king 
was true and kind as ever. In the spring of the year 1599 she was advanced 
in a state of pregnancy. Henry, about to go through the pious ceremonies of 
Easter at Fontainebleau, felt it decorous to separate for a few days from his 
mistress. She retired to Paris, weighed down by despondency and the black- 
est presentiment. Astrological predictions were then the mode ; and some 
imprudent or malevolent information of this kind tormented her: “We shall 
never meet again,” were her words on parting from the king, and they 
proved true. She was taken with convulsions, delivered of a dead child, and 
expired in a few hours. Henry had mounted on horseback at the first news, 
and was halfway on the road to Paris, when he was told it was too late. The 
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brave Henry could not support this blow : he wellnigh fainted, and was 
obliged to be conveyed back to Fontainebleau. There he retired, and shut 


himself up to indulge his grief. Sully alone was able to console him, and 
rouse him, after a time, to the affairs of the kingdom. 


It were to be wished, for Henry’s character, that his amours had ended here. 
His intention was to marry ; and the niece of the grand duke of Tuscany, 
Marie de’ Medici, had already been mentioned. But the divorce had not yet 
been expedited by the pope ; and the inflammable temperament of Henry 
took fire in the meantime with a new passion. Mademoiselle d’ Entragues 
was the object, a being lovely indeed, but wanting alike the modesty, the 
sweet temper, and unambitious conduct of Gabrielle. She long enticed and 
tormented the monarch. Her father, the count d’Entragues, affected 
resentment and vigilance ; and Henry had recourse to such disguise as he 
had formerly used to gain admission to Gabrielle d’Estrees. Henrietta 
d’Entragues had not the same taste : she is said to have so disliked the 
monarch in the humble dress of a gardener that she turned him from her 
presence. At length she obtained from Henry a promise of marriage in case 
that a son was born to her within the year, and Mademoiselle d’Entragues 
became marquise de Verneuil. Henry showed the contract to Sully, who, 
without other comment, tore and cast it under his feet. The king felt bound 
to write another ; but in consequence of a stroke of lightning which fell on 
the house where the marquise resided, it ultimately became void. The fright 
which the lightning occasioned had the effect of destroying the hopes she 
had entertained of fulfilling her part of the contract, a stipulation indecent 
and unworthy of the monarch. Henry soon after was roused to a fuller sense 
of his dignity and of the nation’s weal. A divorce was by this time obtained 
; and he espoused Marie de’ Medici in the course of the year 1600.”’ 


The duke de Bellegarde, a successful rival to Henry IV in the affections of 
several of his mistresses, had been sent by him to Florence to fetch the 
bride. The Tuscan princess, already twenty-seven years of age, had shown 
some inclination for gallantry. Paul Giordano Orsini, her first cousin, one of 
the nobles who accompanied her to the French court, was said to have 
inspired her with love. Concino Concini, grandson of a secretary of Cosmo, 
a young man of wit and pleasing appearance, but who had ruined himself 
by his licentiousness, came also in her train in search of fortune in France. 
With her also went Leonora Dori, a woman of low origin, remarkable for 
her slenderness and pallor, the daughter of a carpenter and of a woman of 


ill-fame. This woman, in attendance on the princess from her earliest 
infancy, had obtained a complete ascendency over her. Leonora had profited 
by her patronage to induce the noble Florentine house of Galigai to bestow 
their name upon her. Marie gave her the post of tire-woman, destined by the 
king for a French lady. The new queen left Florence on October 13th, took 
ship at Leghorn for Marseilles, and proceeded from one festivity to another, 
until she arrived at Lyons on December 2nd. 


It was not until December 9th that Henry, posting to Lyons, saw his queen 
for the first time. He was not greatly pleased with her stout figure, her 
round face, and her large, staring eyes. The queen had nothing endear-ing in 
her manner, nor was she of a cheerful disposition ; she had no liking for the 
king, and did not pretend to show any ; she did not propose to amuse or 
please him ; her temper was peevish and obstinate. She had been brought up 
entirely according to the Spanish custom, and in the husband who appeared 
to her old and disagreeable she still suspected the relapsed heretic. Henry 
was detained at Lyons by the negotiations with Savoy, but the signing 
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of the treaty of peace taking place on January 17th, 1601, he posted to Paris 
the next day, to be near the marquise de Verneuil, who pleased him far more 
than the queen, possessing precisely the charms, vivacity, and gaiety that 
the latter lacked. 


After the departure of the king, Marie de’ Medici and all her court set forth 
for the capital ; travelling by post, she only reached Paris on February 9th. 
The princess of Conti (Louise Marguerite de Lorraine) relates that the day 
of the queen’s arrival in Paris, ” the king bade the duchess de Nemours (the 
first lady of the household) fetch the marquise de Verneuil, and present her 
to the queen . The aged princess attempted to excuse herself from so doing, 
say-ing she would lose all credit with her mistress ; but the king insisted, 
and ordered her to do his bid- . ding, and that somewhat rudely, which was 
contrary to his usual courteous habits. She therefore conducted the 


marchioness to the queen who, greatly astonished at the sight of her, 
received her with much coldness ; but the marquise de Verneuil, very bold 
naturally, talked so much and so familiarly that she finally succeeded in 
forcing the queen to discourse with her. 


” The king, tired of going two or three times a day to see the marquise, on 
perceiving that the queen had softened towards her, desired her to come to 
the Louvre where he had an apartment made ready for her. This, after some 
time, roused the jealousy of the queen, who had been entertained by several 
people with sayings of the marquise de Verneuil ; who in truth, spoke of her 
freely enough and with little respect. The queen and the marquise were both 
enceinte, and the king seemed as if he did not know how to be on good 
terms with them both. He showed that respect to the queen to which her 
rank entitled her, but he was happier in the society of the marquise. 
Everyone wishing to please the king visited the latter, which was taken very 
ill by the queen. They dwelt so near one another as to be unable to avoid 
each other, and continual misunderstandings were the result.”? Sully was 
more than once called in to quiet their domestic broils. The birth of a son, 
afterwards Louis XIH, occurred at Fontainebleau in 1601 to allay the fears 
of a disputed succession, and also contributed to bind Henry to his queen. ^ 


The king, though so well-wishing, never thought of cutting down the 
expenses of the court. Yet the desolation of the country, due to the civil 
wars, was appalling. The highways were lost in weeds and brambles, and 
wolves preyed on the country in great bands. Taxes could not be raised, so 
that finally the king gave up trying to collect arrears and in 1598 he gave up 
the taxes of 1594 and 1595.” 


Makie de’ Medici (1573-lfi42) 
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Water, brought thither with a great deal of Toyl and Expence, after this 
manner : There’s a Mountain call’d Orontes, twelve Furlongs distant from 
the City, exceeding high and steep for the Space of five and twenty 
Furlongs up to the Top ; on the other side of this Mount there’s a great Mear 
which empties it self into the River. At the Foot of this Mountain she dug a 
Canal fifteen Foot in Breadth and Forty in Depth, through which she 
convey ‘d Water in great Abundance into the City. And these are the Things 
which she did in Media. 


Afterwards she made a Progress through Persia and all the rest of her 
Dominions in Asia, and all along as she went she plain’d all the Way before 
her, levelling both Rocks and Mountains. On the other hand in Champain 
Countries she would raise Eminences on which she would sometimes build 
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Sepulchres for her Officers and Commanders, and at other times Towns and 
Cities. Throughout her whole Expeditions she always us’d to raise an 
Ascent, upon which she pitcht her own Pavilion, that from thence she might 
have a View of her whole Army. Many Things which she perform’d in Asia 
remain to this day, and are call’d Semiramis’s Works. 


Afterwards she pass’d through all Egypt, and having conquer’d the greatest 
Part of Lybia, she went to the Temple of Jupiter Hammon, and there 
inquir’d of the Oracle how long she should live ; which return’d her this 
Answer, That she should leave this World and afterwards be for ever 
honour’d by some Nations in Asia, when Ninyas lier Son should be plotting 
against her. 


When she had perform’d these things, she marcht into Ethiopia, and having 
subdu’d many Places in it, she had an Opportunity to see what was there 
very remarkable and wonderful. For they say there’s a four-square Lake, a 
hundred and sixty Foot in Circuit, the Water of which is in Colour like unto 
Vermilion, and of an extraordinary sweet Flavour, much like unto old Wine 
; yet of such wonderful Operation, that whosoever drinks of it goes 


Another obstacle to the security and happiness of the monarch lay in the 
intrigues of his grandees. The people gave him little trouble ; the turbulence 
of the civic class was over : they were ashamed, as well as weary, of the 
long disorders of the league, and in no way sought to renew them. Satisfied 
by the mild and economical management of the revenue by Sully, they 
applauded so beneficent a power, and forgot, or regretted not, that it was 
absolute. None clamoured for the states-general ; they made loyalty a part 
of their religion ; and abandoned all doctrines of liberty and republicanism 
to the hated Huguenots, who professed them. 


The nobles, who were the contemporaries of Henry, could not find the same 
repose : they had lived a life of turbulence and war ; they had been bred in 
intrigue, and in all the excitement of contending parties ; peace could not 
content them. Then the life of a camp had placed them on a kind of equality 
with their monarch, who had terminated the war by yielding up the 
administering authority in the provinces to the several grandees. He had 
compounded with them, as much as conquered them ; and the Protestant 
nobles had taken a position of equal independence with that of the 
Catholics. The high aristocracy, in fact, that Francis I so prudently kept 
down, had reconstituted itself in the subsequent reigns. They now made a 
covert, but not less serious proposal to Henry, choosing the duke de 
Montpensier, a stripling and a prince of the blood, to be their spokesman on 
the occasion. This demand was no less than to re-establish the old feudal 
system, by allowing the present governors of provinces to hold them in fief, 
and transmit them to their descendants. Henry was not a monarch to tolerate 
such a demand ; and his angry reply struck young Montpensier with terror. 
The grandees determined to win by union and force what gentler means 
could not obtain. They conspired, leagued with Spain, with the duke of 
Savoy, and even with England, endeavouring to excite a malcontent party. 
Protestants as well as Catholics joined in this : the duke de Bouillon at the 
head of one, the proud Epernon representing the other. Such, however, was 
Henry’s power, and such his character for courage as well as promptitude, 
such, too, was the vigilance of Sully, that this intrigue could never be 
matured into a conspiracy. Henry’s frank and amiable temper won over 
many; and he never proceeded to punish the guilty until he had used every 
gentle means to admonish, to pardon, and recall them to duty. 


The marshal De Biron was almost the only one of his nobles who still 
persisted in treasonable views. The king, on one occasion, had summoned 
him, charged him seriously, but not severely, with the crime, and showed 
him that he was well informed of his intrigues. Biron fell on his knees, 
confessed his weakness, but vowed that he would never more forsake the 
path of loyalty. Henry pardoned and embraced him. But Biron, vain and 
fickle, jealous even of his monarch’s fame, was weak enough to listen once 
more to the insinuations of Spain. The duke of Savoy, on a visit to Henry, 
manifested every sign of admiration for the king, while he occupied himself 
in corrupting the French courtiers, and in fomenting a party. He was ably 
seconded by the Spanish count de Fuentes. Biron was fascinated by the 
mighty promises of these intriguers : he was to have Burgundy as an 
independent state. The constable de Bourbon himself never received more 
magnificent promises. Nothing more displays the baseness and declension 
of the Spanish monarchy than its recourse to such weak and dishonourable 
machinations. 
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Henry soon after, wearied with the bad faith and subtle subterfuges of the 
duke of Savoy, made war on that prince. Biron was intrusted with the 
command, and in conducting it his treachery became manifest. One day, 
when Sully rode with him to view the siege of a fortress belongiug to the 
duke, the former could perceive that the tire from the ramparts slackened, 
and was directed from them. Sully took the same ride alone on the 
following day, and was received with a heavy and well-directed cannonade. 
It afterwards appeared that the marshal had intended to entice the king into 
an ambuscade, where the fire of the enemy would have certainly proved 
fatal. The duke of Savoy, worsted by the arms of Henry, made his 
submission, and obtained peace. Biron continued his intrigues with Spain, 
in concert with the duke de Bouillon, with the count d’ Auvergne, bastard of 
Charles IX, and probably with Epernon, and the whole body of the 
malcontent noblesse. 


The king was perfectly aware of these intrigues. Biron was betrayed by his 
chief counsellor and instiga-tor, a person named Lafin. Henry saw Biron 
once talking with Lafin, and warned him, saying, ” I know that man ; he 
will lead you into evil.” But the marshal was deaf to advice. Henry did not 
at first place much credit in the revelations of Lafin, who accused Sully 
himself among others of the court. But the informer produced written 
documents, proofs of Biron’s connection with Spain. Biron was summoned 
to court. It was the king’s intention to reproach his ancient comrade, to 
endeavour to awaken his loyalty, shame him into a confession of his 
treason, and again pardon him. Sully received instructions to pur-sue the 
same conduct, and to try every means short of letting the marshal know that 
Lafin had confessed all. Biron and the count d’ Auvergne came to court 
boldly. Henry drew the traitor apart, led him into familiar conversation, 
showed himself open, frank, forgiving, yet suspicious. Biron betrayed no 
misgivings, no repentance, no wish to remove his sovereign’s distrust. At 
last, as they arrived before an equestrian statue of Henry lately erected, 
which was ornamented with trophies, the king asked, “What would the king 
of Spain say were he to see me thus?” Biron, who felt that this was meant to 
try him, insolently replied, ” Sire, he scarcely fears you.” Then correcting 
himself, he stammered out, “I mean in that statue, not in this, your person.” 
Henry smiled sorrowfully, and gave up his merciful and friendly purpose. 
Sully, on his side, exerted himself to the same effect, but in vain. Biron was 
hardened. It was only then that Henry gave orders for his arrest, and that of 
the count d’ Auvergne. As they left the king’s chamber, their swords were 
demanded. They were conveyed by water to the arsenal. Biron was tried 
before the parliament, 


Charles de Gontaut, Doc de Biron 
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condemned, and executed. He evinced the greatest rage on the scaffold ; it 
amounted to frenzy, and was excited by his horror of so disgraceful a death. 
The executioner was obliged to hide his sword, and strike off the head of 
the culprit unawares. 


THE LAST YEARS OF HENRY’S REIGN 


The last years of Henry’s reign are scarcely marked by any important 
incidents. The few that did take place, such as the conspiracy of the family 
D’Entragues, and the weaknesses into which Henry’s amorous disposition 
led him, are exaggerated in importance, and narrated by historians with a 
detail they little merit. The punishment of Biron, which Henry meant as a 
warning to his discontented nobles, succeeded in keeping them in awe. If 
they intrigued, it was in fear, and with a caution that marred all progress or 
purpose. The count d’ Auvergne alone, though pardoned for being 
implicated with Biron, renewed his schemes in conjunction with the 
marquise de Verneuil ; this mistress treated the king with the capriciousness 
and severity which a wronged beauty might use towards a gallant more 
advanced in years ; the monarch construed her caprice into infidelity ; and a 
loving quarrel grew to be a serious misunderstanding. Henry withdrew the 
written document of the promise of marriage. The father and daughter, 
joined by the count d’ Auvergne, plotted against the king, it was said against 
his life ; and, as usual, they found support in a Spanish emissary. They were 
all three arrested, tried, and condemned to death ; but Henry pardoned his 
misti-ess, as well as her relatives, and commuted their punishment into 
exile. The restless and false D’ Auvergne was confined permanently in the 
Bastille. 


Squabbles with his queen, Marie de’ Medici, on account of her Italian 
favourites, Concini and his wife ; distrust of Sully, excited by the envious 
courtiers ; these, with national improvements, negotiations, festivals, and 
hunting parties, bring the reign of Henry IV neai-ly to its close. 


In 1609, its happy and glorious monotony was varied by the enthusiastic 
admiration which the aged monarch conceived for Mademoiselle de 
Montmorency, the young and lovely daughter of the constable, who had just 
appeared at court and eclipsed all its beauties. There is some difference of 
opinion as to the nature of Henry’s admiration : the memoir writers of the 


age saw scandal in every connection ; and certainly Henry’s past life and his 
known failings incline to the worst side. Bassompierre,” then a young man, 
relates that he himself became a suitor for the beauty’s hand, and that he 
was induced by the entreaties or commands of the enamoured king to desist. 
Bassompierre was a babbler, however, whose vanity breaks out in the 
arrogance of the mere pretension. The young prince of Conde was also 
smitten, but shrank back from so formidable a rival as the monarch. What 
belies the account of Bassompierre is that Henry came forward, and assured 
Conde that he might woo in all confidence, and that he had nothing to fear 
on that score from his king. If Henry had licentious views, Bassompierre, 
and not Conde, would have been the convenient husband of Mademoiselle 
de Montmorency. 


Conde was the successful suitor, and the marriage was celebrated at court 
with unusual splendour. Henry, having given his word to the prince, 
indulged his predilection for the lovely bride by showering presents and 
favours upon her and her husband. The court, full of the malevolent, 
amongst whom the followers of the jealous queen were not the least 
forward, construed all these symptoms to be the homage of a guilty passion 
: they poured this in the prince’s ear ; and Conde, alarmed for his wife’s 
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honour, carried her off from the court by stealth, first to Picardy, whence, on 
receiving a summons from the king to return, he made a second flight, and 
gained the Low Countries. The king showed himself strangely affected by 
this incident : the discovery of Biron’s conspiracy did not cause him more 
trouble. Sully was called up in the night ; and the whole court was roused 
by the agitation of the monarch, who was pacing and stamping up and down 
the chamber of the queen, while the courtiers stood ” pasted to the walls,” 
says Sully, lest they should interrupt the monarch’s passion. The flight of 
the first prince of the blood, and his taking refuge with the Spaniards, was 
certainly a grave question, love and jealousy being set aside. The king 
demanded Sully’s advice, who hesitated, but being forced, advised hira to 


“do nothing.” “Nothing!” said Henry; “call you that advice ?” Sully replied 
that the escape of the prince was a matter of little importance, unless the 
king chose to make it important by raising a clamour, and showing that he 
took an interest concerning it. Henry, however, was not in a humour to treat 
the matter thus slightly and thus wisely : he instructed his ambassador to 
demand of the archduke to deliver up the prince and princess of Conde ; 
and, as Sully foresaw, the court of Brussels, in refusing, filled Europe with 
calumnies against Henry; asserting that he wanted to take by force the wife 
of the first prince of the realm and of the blood. When Henry, immediately 
afterwards, menaced war, the outcry was that Europe was about to be 
deluged in blood for another Helen. 


It was, indeed, unfortunate that Henry, who had remained so many years at 
peace, no doubt preparing and amassing the materials and resources of war, 
and cautiously awaiting fit pretext and proper reason, should now draw the 
sword for a cause at once criminal and absurd./ 


Grand Design of Henry IV; His Death 


At home the rest of Henry’s reign was perhaps monotonous ; but it was 
none the less momentous, for on the ruins of France the Bourbon monarchy 
was already building up the centralised absolutism which it was the work of 
Richelieu to perfect and Louis XIV to wield. But in foreign affairs the 
schemes of Henry were not less far reaching. France was to become the 
centre of European politics, the dictator of Germany. In Sully’s Economies 
Royales we may read of the details of the great scheme which anticipated 
that of Napoleon by two centuries. But such details are the work of 
subsequent addition and the plan of making Europe into a grand republic of 
fifteen states with well-balanced interests, etc., was perhaps not so clearly 
conceived even by Sully as historians have been accustomed to state. But 
some such design was undoubtedly behind the foreign policy which Henry 
was inaugurating at his death. He possibly intended to unite with France the 
Flemish, Dutch, and North German states in a movement that would 
overthrow Spain and Austria. His own statements make this plain.” 


Henry IV had expressed on many occasions and had incessantly repeated in 
his diplomacy the end which he had in view. His object was to restore the 
cities and states of the empire to their former rights and liberties, to assure 


the liberty of the United Provinces, to base the politics of France upon the 
alliance of the secondary states, in the north the United Provinces, 
Denmark, Sweden, and the German principalities, in the south, Switzerland, 
Savoy, and the Italian principalities ; finally to extend his system of 
religious tolerance so as to guarantee liberty everywhere to the dissenters 
from the established cult, whether these dissenters might be Catholics, 
Lutherans, or 
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Calvinists ; and to prevent religious wars or religious pretests assigned to 
purely political wars and enterprises. He had long since declared to all the 
courts of Europe that he had ended the era of ci\al war in France and wished 
to end it everywhere else. 


However it may be as to these observations, France, according to him, must 
pursue a double end in her foreign relations, lay the foundations of 
perpetual peace, and drive the Turks from Europe. In order to bring about 
perpetual peace it would be necessary to reduce the possessions of Austria, 
establish a certain balance of power, and create periodical diets or 
congresses, either for this or that category of states or for all Europe, with 
federal armies and fleets to execute the decisions made in common. 6 


He now resolved to realise his dream : but this, which had been a vision of 
heroism and philantliropy, was now degraded and sullied by the immediate 
motive. Henr}^ who was passionately fond of glory, saw the stain that was 
to rob his achievements of their brightness and purity. The accusation of the 
Spaniards troubled him : perhaps there was even truth in the reproach that 
the love of a sexagenarian king for a princess, and a married princess of 
twenty, was the only cause and pretext for convulsing Europe and shedding 
its best blood. This weighed upon Henry, and fretted him : his gaiety 
disappeared. Remorse and mortification came to cloud the heaven of his 
declining days. A dark presentiment, similar to that which had fore-warned 


his loved Gabrielle of her fate, now gathered around Henry : he could not 
shake it oif . 


He intended leaving the queen as regent during his absence at the head of 
his army ; and her previous coronation, a ceremonj’that had not yet taken 
place, was considered requisite. This detained him in the capital; and Marie 
de’ Medici, fond of state and ceremony, insisted on it, and delighted in it. 
Henry was annoyed and fretted : he frequently said he should never leave 
Paris alive, and he longed to contradict his presentiment. The coronation of 
the queen at length took place. On the following day, the 14th of May, 1610, 
he manifested strong feelings of despondency. Despatches brought him 
word that his enemies were making no preparations for defence, and that 
they gave out that the delivery of the prince and princess of Conde would at 
once allay his choler and arrest his schemes. This increased his ill humour : 
he called for Sully ; but learning that his minister was iU at the arsenal, the 
king’s coach was ordered to convey him thither. Seven of the suite occupied 
with the king his ample carriage. The duke d’Epernon was in one corner, 
and Henry next to him. The vehicle proceeded, but was stopped in the 
narrow rue de la Ferronnerie by two loaded carts. This was the moment 
chosen by an assassin, Ravaillac, who, mounting on the step, and leaning 
full into the carriage, struck the king with a poniard, first in the stomach, 
and then in the breast. One of these stabs pierced the heart of the noble 
Henry. 


To paint the rage and despair of the people would be impossible. The once 
detested Henry had won every heart ; and the general grief for him partook 
of the character of madness. Tears were the least tokens of sorrow ; many 
died on learning the catastrophe, amongst others the brave De Vic, the 
comrade of Henry. The lifeless body was borne to the Louvre, whilst 
Ravaillac, who made no attempt to escape, was taken, brandishing his dag- 
ger, and only preserved by the guards from being instantly torn in pieces. 
He had been a monk, strongly imbued with the king-killing principles that 
the Jesuits had broached. His crime had long been meditated by him ; but 
no proof exists that he had been instigated either by Spain or by any knot 
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of malcontent courtiers. Suspicion, indeed, has scattered its stain on all with 
an unsparing hand. Epernon, the queen, Concini, and many others, were 
accused as being privy to the deed ; and the record of Ravaillac’s trial 
having been destroyed, whilst these i\ersonages possessed the chief 
influence, gives some colour to the charge. But the tortured culprit might 
idly or malevolently cast imputation on the powerful, as indeed he menaced 
to do. For when some one pressed him to name his accomplices, Ravaillac 
answered, “Suppose I name you.” The seed of his crime was the diabolical 
maxim to which the fanaticism of the league had given birth, and which it 
had rendered popular. It had germinated and grown in the dark solitude of a 
rancorous and fanatic spirit.*/ 


CHARACTER AND POLICY OP HENRY IV 


There are two Henry IV’s ; the Henry of tradition and the Henry of history. 
The one more heroic and, thanks to Voltaire,? more popular ; the other, 
underneath his crafty good nature, much more able and, with his pliant 
character, much better fitted to raise a falling edifice than a simple character 
would have been. Henry of Navarre had the most brilliant bravery, a quality 
common to the warriors of that time and of all times. But it is pleasing in a 
prince, and the chief who is ever ready to offer his life to the sword point is 
sure to win his soldiers’ hearts. Reared among the mountaineers of the 
Pyrenees, he possessed an agility equal to theirs and a body incapable of 
fatigue. The vicissitudes through which he had passed had made his religion 
uncertain. Charles IX said to him, ” Death or the mass ! ” He took the mass 
; later he abjured, and this abjuration was not to be the last. So he felt no 
anger against those who professed a different doctrine ; his nature made 
fanaticism odious to him, and his position imposed tolerance upon him. 
Furthermore, he was a good comrade, showing the same face to good or to 
ill fortune. He bent under misfortune but did not break, and found resources 
in the most desperate situations. He loved pleasure, but not as it was loved 
by Henry III. He was kind through good nature as well as experience of life. 
He had friends who, it is true, got from his friendship more good words 
than good results ; but his heart was open if his hand was closed, because he 


was for twenty years the chief of a party obliged to give much and to take 
nothing except from the enemy. 


One night when D’ Aubigne« and La Force were sleeping not far from the 
king, the former conn‘lained bitterly to the latter of their master’s 
stinginess. La Force, overcome by fatigue, did not listen. ” Don’t you hear ? 
” asked D’ Aubign^. La Force roused himself and asked what he was saying. 
“Why, he is telling you,” cried the king, who heard everything, “that I am a 
harsh, miserly fellow and the most ungrateful mortal on the face of the 
earth.” ” He did not treat me worse on account of it,” adds D’ Aubigne, “but 
he did not give me a quarter of a crown more.” 


His forced residence at the court of the Valois had been fatal to his morals. 
For several years he forgot his role and his fortune. After the death of the 
duke of Anjou, Duplessis-Mornay wrote to him : ” Pastimes are no longer 
in season. It is time for you to make love to France.” Henry felt this rebuke 
; he gave up his pleasures and put on his cuirass.” 


In Sully’s Memoires we find this description of him i : ” Such was the 
tragical end of a prince, on whom Nature, with a lavish profusion, had 


[1 It must be recalled that Sully’s estimate Is that of a comrade in arms and 
a counsellor. It is a flattering tribute rather than a calmly judicious one. ] 
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bestowed all her advantages, except that of a death such as he merited. I 
have already observed that his stature was so happy, and his limbs formed 
with such proportion, as constitutes not only what is called a well-made 
man, but indicates strength, vigour, and activity ; his complexion was 
animated ; all the lineaments of his face had that agreeable liveliness which 
forms a sweet and happy physiognomy, and perfectly suited to that 


presently mad, and confesses all the faults that ever he had been before 
guilty of ; but some Avill scarce believe this Relation. 


The Ethiopians have a peculiar way of burying their Dead ; for after they 
have embalm’d the Body they pour round about it melted Glass, and then 
place it upon a Pillar, so that the Corps may be plainly seen througli the 
Glass, as Herodotus has reported the thing. But Ctesias of Cnidus affirms 
that he tells a Winter-tale, and says that it’s true indeed that the Body is 
embalm’d, but that Glass is not pour’d upon the naked Body, for the Bodies 
thereby would be so scorch’d and defac’d that they could not possibly 
retain any likeness to the dead : And that therefore they make an hollow 
Statue of Gold, and put the Body within it and then pour the melted Glass 
round upon this Statue, which they set upon some high Place, and so the 
Statue which resembles the dead is seen through the Glass, and thus he says 
they used to bury those of the richer Sort ; But those of meaner Fortunes 
they put into Statues of Silver ; and for the poor they make Statues of 
Potter’s Clay, every one having Glass enough, for there’s Abundance to be 
got in Ethiopia, and ready at hand for all the Inhabitants. But we shall speak 
more fully of the Customs and Laws of the Ethiopians and the Product of 
the Land and other things worthy of Remark presently when we come to 
relate their Antiquities and old Fables and Stories. 


engaging easiness of manners which, though sometimes mixed with 
majesty, never lost the graceful affability and easy gaiety so natural to that 
great prince. With regard to the qualities of his heart and mind, I shall tell 
the reader notliing new by saying that he was candid, sincere, grateful, 
compassionate, generous, wise, penetrating. 


” He loved all his subjects as a father, and the whole state as the head of a 
family ; and it was this disposition that recalled him even from the midst of 
his pleasures to the care of rendering his people happy and his kingdom 
flourishing ; hence proceeded his readiness in conceiving, and his industry 
in perfecting, a great number of useful regulations. Many I have already 
specified ; and I shall sum up all by saying that there were no conditions, 
employments, or professions to which his reflections did not extend ; and 
that with such clearness and penetration, that the changes he projected 
could not be overthrown by the death of their author, as it but too often 
happened in this raonai’ chy. It was his desire, he said, that glory might 
influence his last years and make them at once useful to the world and 
acceptable to God ; his was a mind in which the ideas of what is great, 
uncommon, and beautiful seemed to rise of themselves : hence it was that 
he looked upon adversity as a mere transitory evil, and prosiJerity as his 
natural state. 


” T should destroy all I have now said of this great prince if, after having 
praised him for an infinite number of qualities well worthy to be praised, I 
did not acknowledge that they were balanced by faults, and those, indeed, 
very great. I have not concealed, or even palliated his passion for women; 
his excess in gaming ; his gentleness often carried to weakness ; nor his 
propensity to every kind of pleasure : I have neither disguised the faults 
they made him commit, the foolish expenses they led him into, nor the time 
they made him waste ; but I have likewise observed (to do justice on both 
sides) that his enemies have greatly exaggerated all these errors. If he was, 
as they say, a slave to women, yet they never regulated his choice of 
ministers, decided the destinies of his servants, or influenced the 
deliberations of his council. As much may be said in extenuation of all his 
other faults. And to sum up all, in a word, what he has done is sufficient to 
show that the good and bad in his character had no proportion to each other 
; and that since honour and fame have always had power enough to tear him 


from pleasure, we ought to acknowledge these to have been his great and 
real passions. “P 


Martins Estimate of Henry IV 


The whole reign of Henry IV, after the Peace of Vervins, had been but a 
preface ; the half-opened book is closed forever ! All the past glory of the 
Bearnais would have been eclipsed by the magnificent results that his 
policy had prepared and that his arms were to realise. In spite of the 
exertions and the excesses of his life his robust constitution still promised 
him some years of military activity, enough without doubt to make sure if 
not of the complete triumph, at least of the predominance of his European 
system ; his heirs would have done the rest ! The politics of France, allied 
with the Protestants without being absorbed by Protestantism, triumphing 
by the aid 
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of the entire foreign and French Reformation, would have been started 
beyond recall upon the paths of international equity, intellectual liberty, and 
religious tolerance. Henry IV would have made splendid reparation for the 
faults of Francis I and himself. He would not have abjured Catholicism, but 
with his victorious sword he would have obliterated his coronation oath and 
the humiliation of Roman absolution. Germany would not have seen the 
Thirty Years’ War, nor France the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The 
seventeenth century would have had all its glory without its fatal errors. 


God did not grant it him ! Henry IV bore to the tomb not only the European 
system which he intended to inaugurate but all the elements of order and 
power that he had given to his country. France fell from the height to which 
he had raised her, until the day when a powerful genius came anew to bring 
order into chaos and to revive in part the policy of Henry, but under much 
less favourable conditions. This genius was that of an individual, not that of 
a king, and Henry IV has remained the greatest and above all the most 


French of the kings of France ; not again has there been seen on the throne a 
soul so national, an intellect so liberal. No one ever felt better than he the 
true destiny of France. It is not without reason that the popularity of Henry 
has increased with the growth of the modern spirit ; it is not without reason 
that the eighteenth century tried to make him the epic hero of French 
history. The labouring classes have never forgotten the king who was to 
them the most sympathetic in manners and in heart, the king who occupied 
himself most seriously with the interests of the soil and of labour. Thinkers 
will never cease to honour in him the forerunner of a new Europe, the just 
and profound mind whose diplomatic plans are to-day in many respects the 
politics of the most enlightened men, and finally the champion and martyr 
of the most sacred of liberties, that of conscience. c 


Having listened thus to a contemporary and to a modern French estimate of 
the great ruLi, let us take a parting glance at him through the eyes of a 
scarcely less appreciative English historian. « 


Stephen’s characterisation op henry iv and his times 


It has been said of Henry IV [says Sir James Stephen], with equal truth and 
force, that he was I’Hopital in arms. The principles which had been asserted 
by the wisdom and the eloquence of the great chancellor became triumphant 
by the foresight and the conquests of the great king. In an age of wild 
disorder and overwhelming calamity, he was raised up to restore his 
kingdom to affluence and to peace. He appeared to rescue his Protestant 
subjects from the tyranny which had so long denied to them the freedom of 
conscience. He came to give a firm basis to the national policy, and to open 
to his people at large a new direction, and a wider scope, for the martial 
energies by which they had hitherto been at once so highly, and so 
ineffectually, distinguished. For these high offices he was qualified by great 
talents, and by many virtues. With a capacity large enough to embrace all 
the social, military, and political interests of his dominions, he combined 
that practical good sense and flexibility of address, without which there is 
no safe descent from the higher regions of thought to the real business of 
life. The inttiitive promptitude, and the enduring stability, of his resolutions 
attested at once his large experience in affairs, and his wide sur-vey both of 
the resources at his command, and of the contingencies to which 
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he was exposed. He possessed that kind of mental instinct which advances 
by the shortest path to what is at once useful and possible, and which turns 
aside, with unhesitating decision, from any illusive and impracticable 
scheme. Never was a great innovator more characterised by practical 
wisdom ; and never did such wisdom assume a more attractive aspect. His 
manners exhibited all the graces of his native land in their most captivating 
form. Delighted with his bonhommie, his gaiety, and his frankness, his 
subjects not 


only forgave his vices, but even found in them a fascination the more. They 
smiled at the scandalous amours of their gallant monarch as a not 
unbecoming tribute paid by human greatness to human infirmity. If they 
looked with awe on the desperate valour of his enterprises, on the inflexible 
rigour of his discipline, or on the soaring ambition of his political designs, 
they were reconciled to the stern character of the prince by the ever-flow- 
ing and genuine sensibilities of the man. If his lofty sense of his personal 
and ancestral dignity sometimes gave an austere aspect to his intercourse 
with his people, that pride of birth did but enhance the charm of his quick 
sympathy with the feelings and interests of the meanest of them. And, 
above all the rest, every Frenchman loved and admired in Henry the lover 
and admirer of France ; and became patriotically blind to the faults of his 
renegade, and debauched, but still patriot, king. 


And even now, when the spell is broken, and we may look back on the life 
of Henry IV with judicial impartiality, and reprobate the apologies which 
would have elevated his crimes into virtues, we cannot conceal from 
ourselves the fact that he conferred on his people benefits which well 
entitled him to their lasting gratitude. 


For, first, Henry of Navarre was the founder of religious toleration in 
France. Until the Edict of Nantes there had been many truces, but no real 
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peace, between the adherents of Rome and the followers of Calvin. To 
compel all the fragments of the Christian church to coalesce into one body, 
each member of which should hold the same opinions, and worship under 
the same forms, had been the inflexible policy of all his predecessors. To 
acquiesce in their separation, and yet to maintain each section in the nearest 
possible approach to an equality both of civil and religious privileges, was 
the no less inflexible design of Henry. His charter could not, indeed, restore 
unity to the church, but it established, on what seemed a secure basis, the 
unity of the state. The two religions were thenceforward placed under 
ecclesiastical laws widely differing from each other, but under a civil law 
common to them both. 


The second great praise of the first of the Bourbon line is that of having 
rescued France from the abyss of bankruptcy and financial ruin in which it 
had been involved by the improvidence of the house of Valois. For the 
completion of that great work the larger share of honour is, indeed, due to 
Sully. But from his own Economies Mot/ales we sufficiently learn that, 
unaided by the magnanimity, the self-denial, and the affection of the king, 
not even the zeal, the courage, and the sagacity of the great minister would 
have accomplished that herculean labour. 


The third title of Henry to the place which he has ever held among the 
benefactors of France, has at all times been acknowledged by Frenchmen 
with more enthusiasm than any other of his services. He was the first of her 
kings who had at once the discernment to perceive how high a station 
belonged to her in the European commonwealth, and the energy to devise 
the metliods by which that rank might be effectually vindicated. 


It is not, however, on these grounds alone, that the reign of Henry IV 
occupies a memorable position in the constitutional history of his country. It 
was a period of g^-^at consummations and of great beginnings. Like some 
inland sea, which is at once the receptacle of many converging, and the 
source of as many diverging, streams, it was interposed between two eras 
strikingly contrasted with each other. It marked the close of the mediaeval 
sovereignty, and the commencement of the modern monarchy, — the first a 
dominion of undefined rights, of unsettled habits, and of a fluctuating 
policy, — the second, a government absolute in fact and in right, severely 
consistent in its arbitrary principles, but elaborately adapted to the various 
exigencies of a civilised commonwealth. The hitherto unorganised elements 
of the state were now, for the first time, reduced into a political unity. The 
invidious distinctions of earlier times now began to give place to social 
equality ; and the slow, though steadfast, progress of that unity and of that 
equality may be considered as the subject of the whole of the subsequent 
history of France. In the triumph of these two principles consists the 
peculiar distinction, and the chief boast, of the French policy, whether 
monarchical or republican, of later times ; and, therefore, the age of Henry 
IV when considered as the origin of these great national characteristics, 
demands, and will repay, the most diligent attention. »” 


CHAPTER XV 


THE LITERARY PROGRESS OF FRANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 


” Tt is in Rabelais, in the satire of M^nipp^e, and iu Montaigne 1 we shall 
find principles of social justice, ideas of reformation, < with as much 
profundity as eloquence ; in these writers they are scattered, hidden under 
buffoonery in Rabelais, tempered by philosophical tjisouciance in 
Montaigne ; but they bear witness to the extent to which the study of 
antiquity, the religious struggles, and the civil war had set political ideas in 
motion. The great history of the President de Thou marked in the highest 
degree the spirit of legal freedom under the monarchy. Calvin had been the 
despotic legislator of a democracy, yet the Reformation everywhere raised 
the questions of civil liberty involved in the question of religious liberty ; 
and as the governments of the Middle Ages owed their origin to the church 
the political innovators owed theirs to dissenting theologians.” — 
Villemain.* 


While we have followed the fortunes of Henry of Navarre another century 
has been rounded out. Almost a hundred years have passed since Francis I 
came to the throne ; more than half a hundred since that monarch laid down 
the sceptre. It has been a troublous epoch for France as we have seen: a 
time of foreign and civil wars that would have disrupted a less stable civil 
organisation. Yet the new forces of the Renaissance and the Reformation 
were making themselves felt throughout this period, and, as so often 
happens, the time of military strife has been also a time of social 
development. Some phases of this development we have studied, 
particularly in connection with the reign of Francis I ; it remains to mention 
in some detail the work of three great writers who made this century 
memorable in French literary annals. We have already cited a comment of 
Villemain on the retardation of the French literary Renaissance. How 
marked this retardation was will be even more evident when we reflect that 
the century which has just been rounded out saw Italian culture in its 


decadence, and that the immediate period of Henry IV is precisely 
contemporary with the age of Elizabeth in England, — the time of Bacon, 
Ben Jonson, and Shakespeare ; whereas French literature is only at its 
beginnings. Notable beginnings 
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these are however, for the names that we now have to chronicle are those of 
Rabelais, of Calvin, and of Montaigne. It is true that Stephen, whom we 
quote now somewhat in extenso, cites this trio as the second great literary 
triumvirate of France ; having named Joinville, Froissart, and Comines as 
the great triumvirate of an earlier period. In the widest view this 
classification no doubt is just ; yet it can hardly be asserted that these earlier 
chroniclers are classic in the same sense as are Rabelais and Montaigne. 
The earlier writers are preserved more for their method tlian for their 
manner ; and it is only work in which literary form takes precedence over 
mere fact that can be classified on the highest plane of art. According to this 
standard, the work of Calvin scarcely belongs beside that of Rabelais and 
Montaigne ; yet a study of French literary development in the sixteenth 
century from which that work was omitted would be obviously incomplete. 
Let us glance then at the work of these three greatest French writers of the 
sixteenth century, between whom, as Sir James Stephen asserts ” the 
parallelisms are as remarkable as the contradictions.” Taking them in the 
order of time we have first to consider the great humourist Rabelais, 
mention of whose work has already been made when we were speaking of 
the French Renaissance of the middle of the century. a 


Rabelais, the son of an innkeeper at Chinon, was born at that place in the 
year 1483.1 jjg became a Franciscan friar, a deacon, and a priest in holy 
orders ; and then, at the mature age of forty-two, commenced the study of 
medicine in the college at Montpellier. Various medical treatises were the 
fruit of those labours ; and the reputation derived from them was sufficient 
to obtain for him the office of physician to the public hospital at Lyons. But 
his professional books proving unsaleable, Rabelais, to indemnify his 


bookseller, wrote and published his Panfagruel, or Chronique Q-argantuine, 
of which (as he says) more copies were sold in two months than of the 
Bible in ten years. Having thus discovered the secret of his power, he next 
pro-diiced the Gargantua ; the work which has secured for him the 
admiration of all subsequent ages, though the reverence of none. It is a 
romance in which Rabelais may be considered as depicting the habits, 
opinions, errors, crimes, and follies of that age of religious and intellectual 
revolutions, in the centre of which he lived. Yet the critics have doubted, 
and must ever continue to doubt — whether Gargantua and his son 
Pantagruel are actual portraits of those who led the armaments (literary, 
theological, or military) of those times, or are mere impersonations of those 
abstract qualities by which the world was then governed — whether 
Panurge and Friar John had any living prototypes amongst the men of the 
sixteenth century — or whether the one is but a name for mediocrity, 
ceasing to be honest as it becomes conspicuous ; and the other a name for 
sensuality, rescued from contempt by a shrewd and jovial spirit. But why 
investigate these and such other riddles, proposed liy their author in avowed 
defiance of any such attempt ? Why, indeed, read at all a book of which not 
only the general scope, but almost every page is enigmatical ? Why 
squander time and patience on a writer who, of set purpose, makes his 
readers dependent on the guidance of some dull and doubtful commentator 
? For those passages which do 


]} The date of Rabelais’ birth is not certain, although most authorities place 
it about 148.3. Of his early years very little is known, but from 1519 his 
history is more definite. He was educated at a convent school and, after his 
entrance into the Franciscan order, devoted himself to serious study. In 1524 
he became a Benedictine, this cliange of order and dwelling-place being 
attributed by some to a disgust with the cloister. Six years later he is found 
studying medicine in Montpellier and afterwards practising in Lyons. John 
du Bellay, bishop of Paris, took him with him to Rome in 1534 as 
physician. Rabelais died at Paris in 156.3.] 
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reward the toil of the student are separated from each other, not only by this 
profound obscurity, but by foul abysses of impurity, which no skill or 
caution can always succeed in overleaping. I know not how to describe 
them in terras at once accurate and decorous, except by borrowing Mr. Car- 
lyle’s denunciation of a work of Diderot’s, and saying with him, or in words 
resembling his, that he who, even undesignedly, shall come into contact 
with these parts of Rabelais’ great work, should forthwith plunge into 
running waters, and regard himself, for the rest of the day, as something 
more than ceremonially unclean. 


Yet he whose business, or whose determination, it is to appreciate aright the 
civil, and therefore the literary, history of France, must needs pay this 


heavy price of knowledge. For, in that history, the romance of Gargantua is 
an indispensable link. From the revival of heathen antiquity, Rabelais had 
gathered a mass of learning resembling the diet of his own Pantagruel, who 
had 4,600 cows milked every morning for his breakfast. From the revival of 
Christian antiquity, he had learned to despise the authority and the 
superstitions of the church of Rome ; without, at the same time, learning to 
reverence the authority and the doctrines of the Gospel. He thus traversed 
the boundless ex-panse of human knowledge. He traversed it under the 
guidance of his own wit, sagacity, and humour, a wit, vaulting at a bound, 
from the arctic to the antarctic poles of thought ; a sagacity embracing all 
the higher questions of man’s social existence, and many of the deeper 
problems of his moral constitution; and a humour which fairly bafHes all 
Rabelais attempts to analyse or to describe 


it. For it was the result, not of natural temperament alone, but also of the 
most assiduous and severe studies. The language of Greece had become as 
familiar to him as his mother-tongue ; and, while he learned from Galen and 
Hippocrates to investigate the properties of living or of inert matter, he was 
trained, by Plato, to spiritual meditation, and by Lucian to a scepticism and 
a buffoonery, alike audacious and unintermitted. From the union of such a 
disposition and of such discipline, emerged the strange phenomenon of a 


SEMIKAMIS INVADES INDIA 


Semiramis having settl’d her affairs in Egypt and Ethiopia, return’d wdth 
her Army into Asia to Bactria : And now having a great Army, and enjoying 
a long Peace, she had a longing Desire to perform some notable Exploit by 
her Arms. Hearing therefore that the Indians were the greatest Nation in the 
whole World, and had the largest and richest Tract of l^and of all others, she 
resolv’d to make War upon them. Stabrobates was at that time King, who 
had innumerable Forces, and many Elepliants bravely accoutred and fitted 
to strike Terror into the Hearts of his Enemies. For India for the 
Pleasantness of the Country excell’d all others, being water’d in every Place 
with many Rivers, so that the Land yielded every year a double Crop ; and 
by that Means was so rich and so abounded with Plenty of all things 
necessary for the Sustenance of Man’s Life, that it supply’d the Inhabitants 
continually with such things as made them excessively rich, insomuch as it 
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was never known tliat there was ever any Faniino amongst them, the 
Climate being so happv and favourable ; and upon that account likewise 
there’s an incredible Number of Elephants, which for Courage and Strength 
of Body far excel those in Africa. Moreover this country abounds in Gold, 
Silver, Brass, Iron and pretious Stones of all sorts, both for Profit and 
Pleasure. 


All which being nois’d abroad, so stirr’d up the Spirit of Semiramis, that 
A(tho’ she had no Provocation given her), yet she was resolv’d upon the 
War against the Indians. But knowing that she had need of great Forces, she 
sent Dispatches to all the Provinces, with Command to the Governors to list 
the choicest young Men they could find, ordering the Proportion of 
Souldiers every Province aiid Country should send forth according to the 
largeness of it; and commanded that all should furnish themselves with new 
Arms and Armour, and all appear in three years time at a general 
Randezvouz in Bactria bravely arm’d and accoutred in all Points. And 
having sent the Shipwrig-hts out to Phcenicia, Syria, Cyprus, and other 


philosopher in his revels. In contemplating it one knows not, as it has been 
well said, ” whether to wonder most that such wisdom should ever assume 
the mask of folly, or that such folly should permit the growth and 
development of any true wisdom.” It is, however, an apparent, rather than a 
real, difficulty. The wisdom is never sublime, and the folly but seldom 
abject. Each is but a different aspect of a nature, of which the parts are, 
indeed, inharmonious, but not incompatible — of a genuine Epicurean 
gifted with gigantic powers, but of cold 
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affections, and of debased appetites ; ever worshipping and obeying his one 
idol, pleasure, though at one time she bids him soar to the empyrean, and at 
another commands him to wallow in the sty. 


Rabelais was wise in the sense in which any man may be so who delights in 
the strenuous exercise of a powerful understanding, and loves thinking for 
thinking’s sake. He was wise to detect popular fallacies, and to discern 
unpopular truths. He was wise to see how the young might be better 
educated, laws better made, nations better governed, wars more vigorously 
conducted, and peace more securely maintained. He was wise to call down 
both theology and philosophy from the skies above to the earth beneath us. 
And he was not more wise than eloquent ; sometimes arraying truth in the 
noblest forms of speech, though more frequently enhancing her beauty by 
enveloping and contrasting her with the homeliest. At his prolific touch his 
native tongue germinated into countless new varieties of expression ; and 
the mines of wealth, both intellectual and verbal, which he bequeathed to 
future ages, after being wrought by multitudes in each, still appear 
inexhaustible. 


The wisdom of Rabelais, was, however, of the world, worldly. It never 
ascended to the eternal fountains of light, nor descended to illuminate the 
dark places of the earth. It neither sought to interpret the awful mysteries of 
our nature, nor bowed down to adore in the contemplation of them. It aimed 
at no exalted ends, nor did it ever lead the way through any rugged and self- 
denying paths. It expressed neither sympathy for the wretchedness, nor pity 


for the sorrows, of mankind; but was satisfied to be shrewd, and witty, and 
comical upon them all. To the keen gaze of Rabelais, the frauds, and follies, 
and ignorance, and licentiousness of the papal court and priesthood afforded 
endless matter of scorn and merriment ; but to his last hour he lived in their 
outward garb and communion. To that penetrating eye had been clearly 
revealed the majesty of the truth which the Reformers taught, and the 
majesty of the sufferings which they endured in its defence ; but not one 
glow of enthusiasm could they ever kindle in his bosom, as they toiled in 
indigence, and died in martyrdom, to evangelise the world. Secure in the 
absolution of Clement VII for whatever he had done and written against the 
church, and secure in the license of Francis I, to publish whatever else he 
might please, Rabelais delighted to assume the character of a chartered 
libertine, or, as it might almost be said, of an intellectual debauchee. And 
yet, voluptuary, scoffer, and sceptic as he was, his laughter was so hearty, 
his glee so natural, his frolic so riotous, and his buffoonery so. irresistible, 
that he became, not merely the tolerated, but the favoured and privileged, 
Momus of his times. He became also a proof to all later times, that, by the 
great mass of mankind, anything will be forgiven or permitted to genius, 
when, abandoning its native supremacy, it condescends to undertake the 
strangely inappropriate office of master of the revels. “ 


” In the works of Rabelais,” says Michelet,/ ” the French language appeared 
in a greatness it never possessed before nor since. What Dante 
accomplished for Italian, Rabelais did for French. He employed and 
blended every dialect, the elements of every period and province developed 
in the Middle Age, adding the while a wealth of technical expression 
furnished by art and science. Another man would have been overwhelmed 
by this immense variety, but he, — he harmonised everything. Antiquity, 
especially the Greek genius, and a knowledge of all modern languages 
permitted him to envelop and master that of France.” Saintsburye declares 
that the only two men who can be compared to him in character of work 
and force of 
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genius combined are Lucian and Swift, adding : ” He is much less of a mere 
mocker than Lucian, and he is entirely destitute, even when he deals with 
monks or pedants, of the ferocity of Swift. He neither sneers nor rages ; the 
rire immense which distinguishes him is altogether good-natured ; but he is 
nearer to Lucian than to Swift, and Lucian is perhaps the author whom it is 
most necessary to know in order to understand him rightly. “« 


One cannot better show how contrarieties are related than by the immediate 
transition from Francis Rabelais to John Calvin ; i for, probably, no two 


men of commanding minds were ever more curiously contrasted with each 
other, as certainly no two minds were ever enshrined in bodies more 
dissimilar. To look upon, Rabelais was a drunken Silenus, Calvin a 
famished Ugolino. The one emptied his bottle before he wi-ote, while he 
was writing, and after he had written ; the other contented himself with a 
repast of bread and water once in each six-and-thirty hours. Reposing in his 
easy chair, the merry doctor was hailed as lord of misrule by all the jovial 
spirits of his age ; enthroned in the consistory of Geneva, the inexorable 
divine was dreaded as the disciplinarian of himself and of the whole subject 
city. The witty physician was L’ Allegro, the austere minister II Penseroso, 
of their ‘ generation. The reader of the Gargantua yields by turns to disgust, 
to admiration, and to merriment; but Democritus himself would not “\~”-‘A 
have found matter for one passing 


smile throughout the whole of the Christian Institute. To Rabelais, human 
life appeared a farce as broad as the knights of Aristophanes ; to Calvin, a 
tragedy more dismal than the Agamemnon of jEschylus. And as they wrote, 
so they also lived. The traditional 


[1 John Calvin, the celebrated Protestant reformer and theologian, was born 
at Noyon, Picardy, France, in 1509, and died at Genoa, May 27th, 1564. His 
father, Gerard Calvin, vpas a notary-apostolic and procurator-fiscal for the 
lordship of Noyon, besides holding other ecclesiastical offices. His early 
years are obscure, but from childhood he showed gi’ eat religious feeling 
and an intense earnestness. He studied at Paris, Orleans, and Bourges, and 
although brought up with the intention of entering the priesthood, after 


close study of the Bible, he embraced the Reformation. In 1532 Calvin 
published his first work, an edition of Seneca’s De Clementia with an 
elaborate commentary. In 1533, on account of speeches in opposition to the 
court, he was banished from Paris and it is said it was during his retirement 
at Saintonge that he made his first sketch of his Institution Chretienne. His 
other works are all of a religious nature, mostly controversial. A great many 
of these are of an exegetical character, of which his expositonr comments or 
homilies on the books of Scripture are by some considered the most 
valuable of his works. (For a further account of Calvin, see the history of 
the Reformation movement, volume xiii.)] 
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stories about Rabelais, if true, attest liis love, and, even if untrue, they attest 
his reputed love, of that kind of wit which is called practical ; all the 
traditions of Calvin represent him as a man at whose appearance mirth 
instantly took flight. 


The gay doctor is made in these tales to play off his tricks on the graduates 
in medicine, on the chancellor du Prat, on the king and queen of France, and 
even on the mule of the pope himself ; while the solemn theologian makes 
his domiciliary visits to ascertain that no dinner table at Geneva was 
rendered the pretext for levity of discourse, or for excess of diet. 


What, then, is the congruity on which to found any comparison between 
these most incongruous minds? The answer is (to borrow an expressive 
word), that they were both devoted ergoists, each of them being at once a 
mighty master, and a submissive slave, of logic. « With the religious 
significance of Calvin’s teaching we have no present concern. We shall 
have occasion to see something more of this in the course of our study of 
the Reformation. Here we are concemed rather with Calvin the writer — 
the author of the Institution ChrStienne. 


Published in 1536 this book was received with unbounded delight.“ We 
may, indeed, reject the story, that a thousand editions of it were sold in his 
own lifetime ; but we cannot dispute that, during a century and a half, it 


exercised an unrivalled supremacy over a large part of Protestant Europe. 
For that dominion it was indebted, in part, to the novelty and 
comprehensiveness of the design it accomplished, — to the vast compass of 
learning, scriptural, patristic, and historical, which it embraced, — to the 
depth and the height of the morality which it inculcated, — and to the calm 
but energetic keenness with which it exposed the errors of his adversaries. 
But the popularity and the influence of this remarkable book is also, in part, 
to be ascribed to its literary merits. Calvin has been described as the 
Bossuet of his age. Of all the French authors whom France had as yet 
produced, he was the most philosophical when he speculated, the most 
sublime when he adored, the most methodical and luminous in the 
development of truth, the most acute in the refutation of error, and the most 
obedient to that law or spirit of his nation, which demands symmetry in the 
proportions, harmony in the details, and concert in all the parts of every 
work of art, whether it be wrought by the pen, the pencil, or the chisel. In 
the ninth chapter of Bossuet’s Histoire des Variations may, indeed, be found 
the best, as it is a very reluctant, eulogy on the literary excellence of his 
great rival and predecessor. Even in the haughty gloom which the bishop of 
Meaux discovers in the style and tone of the reformer of Geneva, there is a 
not inappropriate interest. The beautiful lake of that city, and the mountains 
which encircle it, lay before his eyes as he wrote ; but they are said to have 
suggested to his fancy no images, and to have drawn from his pen not so 
much as one transient allusion. With his mental vision ever directed to that 
melancholy view of the state and prospects of our race, which he had 
discovered in the book of life, it would, indeed, have been incongruous to 
have turned aside to depict any of those glorious aspects of the creative 
benignity which were spread around him in the book of nature. 


MONTAIGNE 


The immediate effect of the servitude into which Calvin had subdued the 
minds of his disciples was to provoke a formidable revolt. When he was 
giving his latest touches to his Institution Qhretienne, Michel de 
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Montaigne, then in his twenty-second year, had just taken his seat in the 
Parliament of Bordeaux. That he afterwards became a deputy in the states- 
general of Blois, though maintained by no inconsiderable authorities, seems 
to me impossible ; but it is clear that his early manhood was devoted to 
public, and especially to judicial, affairs. He was thus brought into contact 
with the busy world at the moment of a greater agitation of human society 
than had occurred since the overthrow of the Roman Empire. Marvellous 
revolutions, and discoveries still more marvellous, in the world of letters, of 
politics, of geography, and of religion, — the welfare of inappeasable 
passions, — the working of whatever is most base, and of whatever is most 
sublime, in our common nature, — and calamities which might seem to 
have fulfilled the most awful of the apocaliptic visions, had passed in rapid 
succession before the eyes of this acute and curious observer. It was an 
unwelcome and repulsive spectacle. He turned from it to seek the shelter 
and the repose of his hereditary mansion. In that retirement he indulged, or 
cherished, a spirit inflexibly opposed to the spirit by which his native 
country was convulsed. The age was idolatrous of novelties; and, therefore, 
Montaigne lived in the retro-spect of a remote antiquity. It was an age of 
restless ambition ; and, therefore, he passively committed himself and his 
fortunes to the current of events. The minds of other men were exploring 
the foundations, and criticising the superstructure, of evei-y social polity ; ‘ 
and, therefore, his mind was averted altogether from the affairs of the 
commonwealth. Because his neighbours yielded themselves to every gust of 
passion, he must be passionless. Because the times were treacherous, he 
must punctiliously cherish his personal honour. Because they were 
inhuman, he cultivated all the amenities of life. Because calamity swept 
over the world, he was enamoured of epicurean ease. Heroism was the 
boast of not a few, and to their virtues he paid the homage of an incredulous 
obeisance. Dogmatism was the habit of very many ; and, therefore, 
Montaigne must surrender himself to an almost universal scepticism. 


The contrast was as captivating as it was complete. With a temper 


Michel de Mos”taigne 


[ ‘ Lacfipfede, referring to Montaigne’s Essays, says : ” In a work that one 
reads again with delight and self-improvement, Michel de Montaigne has 
given a new glory to France.” Michel Eyquem de Montaigne, was born at 
Perigord, of an ancient and noble family, inl533. Perhaps the finish of his 
Essays, his principal work, is due to his early training, his father having so 
managed his education, that at the age of five he spoke the purest Latin, 
and, as an old book gives it, ” was also taught Greek by way of recreation.” 
He was married at the age of thirty-three. He lived at the court of Francis II 
and Henry VIII. He became mayor of Bordeaux in 1581 and in 1592 ; 
according to one old chronicle, “he died a constant and philosophic death, 
when he was some months short of sixty.” His Essays were first published 
in 1680 ; the edition of 1588 waa the last to be published in the author’s 
lifetime. ] 
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easily satisfied, — with affections as tranquil as they were kindly, — with a 
curiosity ever wakeful, but never impetuous, -r-with competency, health, 
friends, books, and leisure, Montaigne had all the means of happiness 
which can be brought within the reach of those to whom life is not a self- 
denying existence, but a pleasant pastime. Yet, with him, it was the pastime 
of an active, enlightened, and amiable mind. The study of man as a member 
of society was his chosen pursuit, but he conducted it in a mode altogether 
his own. The individual man, Michel Montaigne, such as he would be in 
every imaginable relation and otfice of society, was the subject of his daily 
investigation. He became, of all egotists, the most pleasant, versatile, and 
comprehensive. He produced complete sketches of himself with an air of 
the most unreserved frankness, and in a tone frequently passing from quiet 
seriousness to graceful badinage. He describes his tastes, his humours, his 
opinions, his frailties, his pursuits, and his associates with the most exuber- 
ant fertility of invention, and has wrought out a general delineation of our 
common humanity from the profound knowledge of a single member of it. 
And, as the variety is boundless, so is the unity well sustained. His essays 
are a mirror in which every reader sees his own image reflected, but in 


which he also sees the image of Montaigne reflecting it. There he is, ever 
changing, and yet ever the same. He looks on the world with a calm 
indifference, which would be repulsive were it not corrected by his 
benevolent curiosity about its history and its prospects. He has not one 
malignant feeling about him, except it be towards the tiresome, and 
especially towards such of them as provoke his yawns and his resentment 
by misplaced and by commonplace wisdom. He has a quick relish for 
pleasure, but with a preference for such pleasures as are social, inoffensive, 
and easily procured. He has a love for virtue, but chiefly, if not exclusively, 
when she exacts no great effort, nor any considerable sacrifice. He loves his 
fellow-men, but does not much, or seriously, esteem them. He loves study 
and meditation, but stipulates that they shall expose him to no disagreeable 
fatigue. He cherishes every temper which makes life pass sociably and 
pleasantly. He takes things as he finds them in perfect good humour, makes 
the best of them all, and never burdens his mind with virtuous indignation, 
unattainable hopes, or profitless regrets. In short, as exhibited in his own 
self-portraiture, he is an Epicurean, who knows how to make his better 
dispositions tributary to his comfort, and also knows how to prevent his evil 
tempers from troubling his repose. 


The picture of himself, which Montaigne thus holds up to his readers as a 
representation of themselves, is not sublime, nor is it beautiful ; but it is a 
striking and a masterly likeness. It is drawn with inimitable grace and 
freedom, and with the most transparent perspicuity ; and they who are best 
entitled to pronounce such a judgment, admire in his language a richness 
and a curious felicity unknown to any preceding French writers. Even they 
to whom his tongue is not native, can perceive that his style is the easy, the 
luminous, and the flexible vehicle of his thoughts, and never degenerates 
into a mere apology for the want of thought ; and that his imagination, 
without ever disfiguring his ideas, however abstract, and however subtle 
they may be, habitually clothes them with the noblest forms and the most 
appropriate colouring. 


But our more immediate object is, to notice the relation in which Montaigne 
stands to the other great moral teachers of his native land, and to those 
habits of thought by which France is, and has so long been, characterised. 
The antagonist in everything of the spirit of his times, he seems to 
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have regarded with peculiar aversion the peremptory confidence by which 
the great controversy of his age was conducted, both by the adherents of 
Rome and by the founder of Calvinism. Because they would admit no doubt 
whatever, every form of doubt found harbour with him. Because they were 
dogmatists, he must be a sceptic. 


In M. Faugere’s edition of Pascal’s Thoughts will be found the famous 
dialogue on the scepticism of Montaigne, between Pascal and De Sacy, — a 
delineation so exquisite, that it seems mere folly to attempt any addition to 
it. The genius of Port Royal, however, exhibits there its severity, not less 
than its justice ; and a few words may not be misplaced in the attempt to 
mitigate a little of the rigour of the condemnation. Montaigne was a sceptic 
(as very many are), because his sagacity and diligence were buoyant 
enough to raise his mind to the clouds which float over our heads, but were 
not buoyant enough to elevate him to the pure regions of light which lie 
beyond them. His learning was various rather than recondite. It was drawn 
chiefly from Latin authors, and from the Latin authors of a degenerating age 
; not from Cicero or Virgil, but from Seneca and Pliny. Of Greek he knew 
but little, though he was profoundly conversant with the translation of 
Plutarch, with which Amyot had lately rendered all French readers familiar. 
From such masters Montaigne did not learn, and could not have learned, the 
love of truth. They taught him rather to content himself with loose historical 
gossip, and with half-formed notions in philosophy. They taught him not 
how to resolve, but how to amuse himself with the great problems of human 
existence. They encouraged his characteristic want of seriousness and 
earnestness of purpose. From such studies, and from the events of his life 
and times, he learned to flutter over the surface of things, and to traverse the 
whole world of moral, religious, and political inquiry, without finding, and 
without seeking, a resting-place. His aimless curiosity and versatile caprice 
form at once the fascination and the vice of his writings, though not indeed 
their only vice, for the name of Montaigne belongs to that melancholy roll 
of the great French sceptical writers — Rabelais, Montesquieu, Bayle, 
Voltaire, and Diderot — who, not content to assault the principles of virtue, 


have so far debased themselves, as laboriously to stimulate the disorderly 
appetites of their readers. 


Yet the scepticism of Montaigne was not altogether such as theirs is. He has 
none of their dissolute revelr)’ in confounding the distinctions of truth aud 
falsehood, of good and evil. He does not, like some of them, delight in the 
darkness with which he believes the mind of man to be hopelessly 
enveloped. He rather placidly and contentedl}’ acquiesces in the conviction 
that truth is beyond his reach. He could amuse himself with doubt, and play 
with it. With few positive and no dearly cherished opinions, he had no 
ardour for any opinion, and had not the slightest desire to make proselytes 
to his own Pyrrhonism. He was, on the contrary, to the last degree, tolerant 
of dissent from his own judgment ; and, in the lack of other opponents, was 
prompt, and even glad, to contradict himself. Of all human infirmities, 
dulness, and obscurity, and vehemence, are those from which he was most 
exempt. Of all human passions, the zeal which fires the bosom of a 
missionary is that from which he was the most remote. We associate with 
him as one of the most pleasant of all our illustrious companions, and quit 
him as one of the least impressive of all our eminent instructors, c 


Montaigne’s fame has passed through several very different phases. Among 
his own contemporaries it grew without overstepping a somewhat restricted 
circle of enlightened minds. After that, the main current of French 
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thought took a direction opposite to that of Montaigne’s. Dogmatism 
returned and the seventeenth century in general adhered to it. Pascal 
launched anathemas at Montaigne. But the sumptuous edifice of the age of 
Louis XIV soon crumbled away, and Montaigne came forward again, hailed 
as a glorious ancestor by the entire age of Voltaire and Rousseau. To-day he 
has ceased to arouse any tempests, but he occupies his uncontested place in 
the national pantheon. He will live as a writer as long as French literature 
exists, for like the other great sixteenth century writers, men of strong 
individualities like Rabelais and Calvin, he had his own language as well as 
his own thought — a language sovereignly free, eternally young, inimitable, 


Places bordering upon the Sea-costs, slie prepar’dTimber for them fit for 
the Purpose, and order’d them to build Vessels that might be taken asunder 
and convey’d from place to place wherever she pleas’d. For the River Indus 
bordering upon tluit Kingdom being the greatest in those parts, slie stood in 
need of many River-boats to pass it in Order to repress the Indians. But 
being there was no Timber near that River she was necessitated to convey 
the Boats thither by Land from Bactria. 


She further consider’d that she was much inferior to the Indians for 
Elephants (which were absolutely necessary for her to make use of) she 
therefore contriv’d to have Beasts that should resemble them, hoping by 
this Means to strike a Terror into the Indians, who believ’d there were no 
Elephants in any place but India. 


TG this End she provided three hundred thousand black Oxen, and 
distributed the Flesh amongst a Company of ordinary Mechanicks and such 
Fellows as she had to play the Coblers for her, and ordered them by 
stitching the Skins together and stuffing them with Straw to imitate the 
Shape of an Elephant, and in every one of them she put a ]\[an to govern 
them, and a Camel to carry them, so that at a distance they appear’d to all 
that saw them as if they were really such Beasts. 


They that were imploy’d in this Work wrought at it night and day in a Place 
which was wall’d roinul for the Purpose, and Guards set at every Gate, that 
none might be admitted either to go in or out, to the end that none might see 
what they were doing, lest it should be nois’d abroad and come to the Ears 
of the Indians. 


Having therefore provided Shipping and Elephants in the space of two 
3/ears, in tlie third she randezvouz’d all her Forces in Bactria. Her Army 
consisted (as Ctesias says) of three INIillions of Foot, two hundred 
Thousand Horse, and a hundred Thousand Chariots, and a hundred 
Thousand Men mounted upon Camels with Swords four Cubits long. The 
Boats that might be taken asunder were two Thousand ; which the Camels 
carry’d by Land as they did the Mock-Elephants, as we have before 
declar’d. The Souldiers made their Horses familiar with these feign’d 
Beasts by bringing them often to them, lest they should be terrify’d at the 
Sight of them ; which Perseus imitated many Ages after when he was to 


and above all a fertile source of rejuvenation for the whole language. He 
will live as a philosopher as long as men practise the axiom of the Essays, ” 
Know thyself, “d 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE EARLY YEARS OF LOUIS XIII AND THE RISE OF RICHELIEU 


[1610-1628 A.D.] 


THE EEGENCY OF MARIE DE MEDICI 


The terrible instability of the monarchical government is revealed upon the 
death of Henry IV, who left as his successor a child of eight years. What 
follows is the opposite of what he desired; France turned inside out like a 
glove. 


The treasure that Sully had amassed and protected is squandered in a 
moment, the domain that he cleared of debt is remortgaged, the possessions 
of the state are sold. All the institutions of this reign are abandoned, 
buildings are interrupted, canals given up. The manufactories of silk and of 
glass, the Savonnerie and the Gobelins are closed and the workmen 
discharged. The Louvre, which was to be degraded by lodging gi-eat 
inventors — the Louvre is left to the courtiers. Adieu to the museum of 
trades and the Jardin des Plantes ; these hobbies of the king, and a thousand 
others sleep on the charts of Sully. At the Tuileries, at the arsenal, Henry’s 
favourite trees, his mulberries, are removed. But for fear of the people his 
monuments would be torn down. By an unexpected change the people 
discover that they loved Henry IV. The legend begins the day of his death; it 
will go on increasing by comparison of what is, with what was. 


Paris at this moment was dominated by an extraordinary terror. The people 
believed themselves lost. Women tore their hair, less from grief than from 
fear. It was the same everywhere. The terror of the league returned to 
people’s minds and caused them to tremble. Hence there was a surprising, 
or rather a striking calm. For this great wisdom stuck to one thing — that is, 
that France, having neither idea, nor passion, nor moral interest, should no 
longer have a feeling of life. It was entirely identified with the king, with a 


man who had been killed; and what remained? A boy of eight who on the 
15th of May surrendered the kingdom to his mother and on the 29th got a 
flogging. ^ 


The last dispositions of Henry, on his intended departure to head his 
army, had appointed his queen, Marie de’ Medici, regent : this was strongly 
in her favour as dowager ; and she now found little difficulty in assuming 


the same authority. The duke d’Epernon, her partisan, summoned the 
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parliament, and procured their acquiescence, not, however, without having 
made some show of menace. This seemed unnecessary : of the princes of 
the blood, three in number, who could alone have pretended to the regency, 
Conde was absent in the Netherlands, his brother of Conti was imbecile, 
whilst their uncle, the count de Soissons, also absent, was at enmity with 
every influential personage. 


It was to Sully that Henry’s death came as the greatest blow. Sully was 
panic-struck ; he saw in the murder a Catholic plot, and dreaded a renewal 
of the massacres of St. Bartholomew’s eve ; he accordingly shut himself up 
with his followers in the Bastille, which he hastily provisioned by carrying 
off all the bread from the bakers’ shops around. By the morrow, however, 
his suspicions had subsided, and he appeared at the court of the regent. [He 
was cordially received ; a reconciliation was eiTected, and the queen got 
what she was after, — the treasure that Sully had stored up in the Bastille. ] 


Marie de’ Medici was of a weak character ; she was simple womanhood, 
unenforced by either firmness or sagacity. She had come to France a 
stranger ; and wanting both charms and wit, she had never acquired any 
influence either with her husband or amongst the followers of his court. 
Marie, therefore, shrank back into her private circle, and made confidants 
and counsellors of her two Italian domestics, the woman, Leonora Galigai, 
and Concini, the husband of Leonora. These upstart personages, full of all 
the meanness and narrowness of their calling, had frequently fanned the 
petty jealousies of the queen against Henry ; and now it was to be feared 
their influence would be perniciously felt. Marie, however, was as yet too 
conscious of her weakness and inability. She had a vague idea of the justice 
of the late king’s policy in keeping down the noblesse, that now pressed 
around her, and terrified her with their pretensions and their quarrels. She 
therefore had recourse to those best fitted to guide her — the ministers of 
the late monarch, Villeroi the secretary, Sillery the chancellor, the president 
Jeannin, and Sully, superintendent of finances : these, except Sully, had 
none of the pretensions and haughty bearing of the noblesse ; and Marie felt 
no loss of her will and authority in being guided by them. 


It would prove a wearisome task either to narrate or to peruse an account of 
the cabals, quarrels, duels, and claims of the personages and princes 
amongst each other, and with or against the regent, during the three years 
which followed Henry’s death. They formed a repetition of the conspiracies 
and alliances of the aristocracy against Catherine de’ Medici half a century 
previous, except that at that time there were at least some noble characters 
and some serious aims. Whatever might be said of Chatillon or of Guise, 
they were animated by high views ; but the political puppets who occupied 
the scene during Marie de’ Medici’s regency, wanted not courage — indeed 
they were quite as ready as their predecessors to slay each other in duels — 
but purpose, at least other purpose than immediate greed, they had none. 
There were some examples of ferocity in Louis XIII’s early days, which 
reminded one of Charles IX — the chevalier de Guise, meeting the baron de 
Luz and running him through the body, and being universally censured for 
the act until he redeemed the murder by slaying the young De Luz, son of 
the baron, in a fiercely-contested duel. This spirit, which showed itself in 
private broils, never rose into a public sentiment. One would have thought 
that in the army which Henry had formed, and amongst the oificers whom 


he -had honoured with his patronage and friendship, there might have been 
some who burned to distinguish themselves in prosecuting that war against 
the house of Austria which the monarch had planned. Not one noble oj 
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the peace ; not one soldier of note raised his voice in behalf of the spirited 
policy of the late king ; scarcely even a Huguenot. For Bouillon was 
immersed in the intrigues of Concini, and Lesdiguieres was tempted by the 
title of duke and peer, as he afterwards was by that of constable. 


Disgrace of Sully 


As long, however, as the rigid Sully held the finances under his care, there 
was a check to spoliation, as well as a generous voice in the council to 
support the sage, the firm, and j-et conciliating measures of the late 
monarch. He was at first retained, indeed, for the sake of the stern negative 
which he was wont to put on the demands of the greedy courtiers, as well as 
from fear or respect of his influence with the Huguenots. But his 
economical temper became soon a disagreeable restraint upon the queen 
herself ; and the duke de Bouillon, an indefatigable votaiy of intrigue, 
offering to effect more than even Sully in conciliating and quieting the 
Huguenots, this old and upright minister of the great Henry, was dismissed. 
Despite his probity, his able administration, and the esteem of Henry, a 
cloud would rest on the character of Sully but for the honest and simple 
exculpation contained in his own memoirs. His austere and rude manners 
made him many enemies. Most of his contemporaries unite in accusing him 
; and, strange to say, the only family, beyond his own, whose friendship and 
good-will he preserved in his retreat, was that of Guise. 


The disgrace of Sully left the treasure of the late king completely at the 
regent’s disposal, who dissipated it by bribing prince and noble to remain 
quiet. The favour of Leonora Galigai and her husband Concini, now 
Marshal d’Ancre, became more apparent. The avarice of these foreigners 


knew no bounds : not content with the purchase of a marquisate, and the 
dignity of marshal, Concini contrived to get some of the principal fortresses 
of the kingdom “in his possession — Peronne amongst others, and the 
citadel of Amiens. Epernon, on his side, secured Metz ; whilst the count de 
Soissons and the prince of Conde, despite their pensions and their 
submission, by turns thwarted the court, and threw it into disorder by their 
private quarrels. Although the marshal d’ Ancre and his wife were the chief 
favourites of the queen-regent, Villeroi was nevertheless the counsellor 
whose views, in matters of serious policy, she principally adopted. Villeroi, 
say the Memoires attributed to Richelieu,e bred in the civil wars, had 
imbibed their virulence, which he repressed during the life of Henry. 
Instead of now recommending that monarch’s conciliating policy, which 
Sully upheld, Villeroi said that there wei-e but two parties in the state. 
Catholic and Protestant, and that the government must necessarily embrace 
one or the other. He leaned to the Catholic side, and supported the project of 
strengthening it by marrying the young king to a daughter of Spain, rather 
than to a princess of Lorraine or Savoy, as had been the advice of Henry. 
The prince of Conde, however, urged by the duke de Bouillon, opposed the 
ministry in this, for no reason, apparently, except the sake of making 
opposition. And for the time, Louis XIII being as yet but nine years of age, 
the project was allowed to slumber. d 


First Revolt of the Lords (16H a.d.) 


The pretensions of the nobles grew with the weakness of the government. 
“The presents of the queen,” said Richelieu, “stilled the great hunger of 
their avarice and ambition ; but it was by no means extinct. The 
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treasury and the coffers of the Bastille were exhausted ; then they aspired to 
so great things that royal authority could not possibly give them the 
increase of power which they demanded.” What they wanted in fact was 
governorships for themselves‘ and their families, places of surety, and the 


dismemberment of France. Epernon was governor of Metz, but Henr}’, 
being afraid of that proud noble, had imposed a lieutenant upon him, who 
occupied the citadel and corresponded directly with the ministers. The very 
day of the king’s death Epernon hastened an order to take possession of the 
lieutenant and the citadel. He had a strong place at that time only two steps 
from the Spaniards, which people called “his kingdom of Austrasia.” 


French Couktikrs, Time op Louis XIII 


Many lords at the news of the assassination had thus thrown themselves 
into the cities with which they had an understanding, and some did not wish 
to ever come out again or wished at any rate to return. ” The time of kings 
is past,” they said, “that of the nobles is come.” The first refusal of the 
regent brought about a civil war. Conde took up arms and published a 
manifesto in which he accused the court of having debased the nobility, 
ruined the finances, and taxed the poor — singular reproaches in the mouth 
of a prince who with his friends had received the best part of this money of 
the poor. He concluded according to custom by demanding the convocation 
of the states-general to work at the reform of existing abuses. 


Brought up in the Catholic faith, although born of a Protestant family, 
Cond6 hoped to rally both parties to his cause. A large number of lords 
came to take their places under his standard, at their head the dukes de Ven- 
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dome, de Longueville, de Luxemburg, de Mayenne, de Nevers, de Retz, etc. 
The Calvinists refused to be associated in this rising in arms. “We have all 
the liberty for our consciences,” said they, ” which we could desire, and we 
do not wish to abandon our wives and our houses to satisfy the appetite of 


some factious persons.” The Catholics did not take fire either. Since the 
estates of the league, popular passions had been greatly appeased. The party 
of tolerant politicians born with L’HSpital, and come to power under Henry 
IV, now counted nearly all members of the cloth and bourgeoisie. The 
experience which had been so cruelly bought by the civil war was not lost. 
The nation compared the twelve years of prosperity it had enjoyed, with 
those thirty-eight years of massacres and pillaging, and held close to the 
throne ; leaving the great lords to exercise their sterile ambition in space. 
“The people,” wrote Malherbe at that moment, “remain obedient 
everywhere, and without them nothing can be done.” Let a firm hand take 
the rudder and even the most turbulent will return to the quiet in which 
Henry IV had held them. Some of Henry IV’s old ministers, Villeroi, 
Jeannin, counselled the queen to act with vigour. She preferred to make 
terms at Ste. Menehould (May 15th, 1614). The prince of Cond‘ received 
450,000 livres in cash ; the duke of Mayenne 300,000 “to get married”; M. 
de Longueville 100,000 livres pension, etc. But the court, wanting to gain 
on one side what it had lost on the other, did not pay the stockholders of the 
Hotel-de-Ville in that year. That was what was done for “the poor.”/ And 
the court assented to the call of the states-general. 


Last Assembly of the States-General 


The states-general, assembled at Paris in 1614, demands especial attention, 
not only as the last of these national assemblies previous to the Revolution 
(at the commencement of which it was continually referred to as affording 
precedent), but as a scene in which the political feelings and views of the 
age were completely developed. We have an ample account of the sittings 
and discussions of the commons or third order, written by Florimond 
Rapine, J’ a member, one of the king’s advocates. From this we learn that 
the majority of the lower chamber were lawyers, and a considerable portion 
nobles, almost all the king’s lieutenant-generals being elected by their 
several governments. The most important consideration in the eyes of all 
was evidently the respective dignity of persons and classes. The first two 
months were consumed in disputes of precedence, in ceremonials, in mutual 
compliments between the orders at first, and afterwards in mutual abuse. 
Miron, provost of the merchants of the city of Paris, was elected president. 
The address of the commons to the king was spoken by this magistrate on 


his knees ; the deputies were clothed in simple black, whilst priests and 
nobles shone in gold, and an attempt of the president to wear his city robes 
of red and blue in a procession was looked upon as a monstrous piece of 
ambition. 


The grievance most odious to the nation was the enormity of pensions 
granted to the princes and chief officers. Against these the commons and 
the clergy joined in lifting up their voice. The next demand was to abolish 
the venality of the judicature, and the right of the paulette, a kind of annual 
fine, paid by the officers of parliament, in consideration of which their 
offices were considered hereditary. This demand the chamber of the 
commons could not in decency oppose ; but being principally lawyers and 
provincial governors, it was their interest to preserve the paulette, and they 
therefore slurred over the question, and laid greater stress on the necessity 
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of abating the taille, which pressed upon the people. Thus, the nobles 
insisting on abolishing the hereditary right to their offices held by the 
legists, the legists or commons retaliated by demanding the retrenchment of 
pensions ; and a struggle ensued between them. Savaron, an orator of 
eloquence in the tiers, exclaimed against the mercenary spirit of the 
noblesse, which, he said, had forsaken the pursuit of honour for the worship 
of the goddess Pecune, and bartered even its fidelity for a price. The nobles 
were indignant at this, and demanded an apolog3“ De Mesme, another 
member of the tiers, was deputed to explain, and he made matters infinitely 
worse. ” France,” said he, ” had three children : The clergy, if not the eldest 
born, had at least, like Jacob, got the heritage and the blessing, and 
therefore were to be considered the eldest. Next came the noblesse, the 
second son — fiefs, counties, and commands, were its share. The youngest 
born was the commons, whose portion was the offices of the judicature. 
But,” concluded the orator, ” let not the noblesse presume too much over 
the tiers ; since it often happens that the cadets of a great family restore to it 


that honour and illustration which has been thrown away by the elder 
brethren.” 


The difference of interest between the states rendered their meeting 
productive of no effect. The regent would willingly have reduced the 
pensions of the great, and destroyed the paulette, or hereditary right of the 
legists to their offices ; but she feared to outrage the princes by the first, 
whilst uncertain of the support of the commons. Nothing accoi’dingly was 
decided on. The eahiers or remonstrances of the states were presented, were 
smilingly received, and slept in the king’s hands. The assembly was 
dissolved. The queen took her own inactivity and inability for prudence. It 
proved the contrary. The party of the princes leagued with that of the 
legists, the union being effected by the exertions and intrigues of the duke 
de Bouillon. As the assembly of the states had proved an empty ceremony, 
all its advice and remonstrance being disregarded, the legists of the 
parliament were urged to put themselves forward as the popular 
representatives, and finish the work that the states had vainly attempted. 
The chambers of parliament accordingly assembled, and began by 
summoning the great peers to join them, and form a court of peers for 
taking into consideration the affairs of the kingdom. 


This bold act was the inspiration of Bouillon. The court was terrified, and 
with good cause ; but the parliament itself was almost equally intimidated 
by its own boldness, and showed but hesitation when the queen put forth 
her authority. Nevertheless, the peers being forbidden to join the parliament, 
— an injunction that Conde had the weakness to obey,’ — the legists 
prepared their remonstrances ; amongst which were not only all the 
demands of the states, but also a claim that no act of the king should have 
force unless freely registered by the parliament, and that the parliament 
should have the right of summoning a court of peers and great officers, 
when occasion requii-ed. These remonstrances they insisted on reading in 
public before the young king, who showed a favourable and benign 
countenance, whilst that of the regent was convulsed with anger. But this 
bold attemjat to put a check on the royal authority utterly failed : an edict of 
the king reproved the audacity of the parliament ; and the latter who had 
been urged on more by the intrigues of the princes than by any 
conscientious or firm love of liberty and the public good, yielded 


fight with the Romans, who had Elephants in their Army out of Africa. 
However this contrivance prov’d to be of no Advantage either to him or her, 
as will appear in the Issue herein a little after related. 


APPENDIX A. CLASSICAL TRADITIONS 591 


When Stabrobates the Indian King heard of these great Armies and the 
mighty Preparations made against him, he did all he could to excel 
Semiramis in everything. And first he built of great Canes four Thousand 
River-boats : P^)r abundance of these Canes grow in India about the Rivers 
and Fenns, so thick as a Man can scarce fathom : And Vessels made of 
these Reeds (they say) are exceeding useful, because they’! never rot or be 
worm-eaten. 


He was very diligent likewise in preparing of Arms and going from Place to 
Place throughout all India, and so rais’d a far greater Army than that of 
Semiramis. To his former Number of Elephants he added more, which he 
took by hunting, and furnish’d them all with everything that might make 
them look terrible in the Face of their Enemies, so that by their jSIultitude 
and the Compleatness of their Armour in all Points it seem’d above the 
Strength and Power of Man to bear up against the violent Shock of these 
Creatures. 


Having therefore made all these Preparations, he sent Embassadours to 
Semiramis (as she was on her March towards him) to complain and upbraid 
her for beginning a War without any Provocation or Injury off er’d her; and 
by his private Letters taxed her with her whorish Course of Life, and vow’d 
(calling the Gods to witness) that if he conquer’d her he would nail her to 
the Cross. When she read the Letters, she smil’d, and said, the Indian 
should presently have a Trial of her Valour by her Actions. When she came 
up with her Army to the River Indus she found the Enemies Fleet drawn up 
in a Line of Battle ; whereupon she forthwith drew up her own, and having 
mann’d it with the stoutest Souldiers, joyn’d Battle, yet so ordering the 
Mat-ter as to have her Land-forces ready upon the Shoar to be assisting as 
there should be Occasion. After a long and sharp Fight with Marks of 
Valour on both sides, Semiramis was at length victorious, and sunk a 


pusillanimously, when affairs began to assume the appearance of an open 
rupture. Conde acted pusillanimously, also, in not declaring himself, and 
taking his place in the parliament, to which his secret promises of support 
could not impart suffi-438 THE HISTORY OF FRANCE 
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cient confidence. It ended by the court obtaining the upper hand, and in the 
consequent revolt of Conde ; the queen resolving, at the same time, to fulfil 
the project of the double marriage with Spain. 


MAJORITY OF LOUIS XIII ; MARRIAGE WITH ANNE OF AUSTRIA 


Marie de’ Medici, with the young king, set out for Bordeaux, to meet his 
future spouse. It was a military enterprise rather than a nuptial procession, 
the court marching at the head of an army, whilst it was pursued by Conde 
with an equal force. Both sides avoided an action. The king arrived at 
Bordeaux, despatched his sister Elizabeth, who was to espouse the infante 
of Spain, to the Pyrenees, and received in return Anne of Austria, a young 
and not unlovely princess of fifteen. The marriage was celebrated at 
Bordeaux in November, 1615. Louis XIII was now of age ; the possession 
of a wife gave him the consciousness of manhood, and he began 
accordingly to feel and to express a “vill of his own that disquieted and 
constrained the queen-mother, no longer regent. 


One of the young monarch’s most dominant tastes was falconry, and as he 
was not allowed to follow it in the fields, he kept a number of these birds of 
prey in his apartments. A young man, of the name of De Luynes, charged 
with the care of them, interested the king by his knowledge and 
conversation on such subjects. He soon became a favourite. And ]\larie de’ 
Medici, who discovered the rising sun, made repeated offers to resign her 
authority, which Louis was not prepared to accept. She then sought to 
conciliate Luynes, but he, ambitious and desirous of full power, held aloof, 
and continued in the king’s presence to criticise the feeble administration of 
Marie and the prodigal folly of Concini. 


Feeling her influence undermined, and humouring the impatience of the 
young monarch and his queen, who longed to visit Paris, she concluded a 


new accommodation with Conde, greatly to the advantage of that prince. He 
was allowed to participate in the government, and to sign the decrees of the 
council. The queen objected to granting this power, but she was over-ruled 
by Villeroi, who observed that this would put the prince always in the 
king’s power, by bringing him to the Louvre. 


” There is no danger,” said he, ” in trusting the pen to a hand, the arm of 
which you hold.” The duke de Longueville superseded the marshal D’ Ancre 
in the government of Picardy. The Huguenots, who had armed for Conde, 
had also their recompense. The court and royal authority was, in fact, at the 
feet of this young chief of the noblesse. 


RICHELIEU APPEARS 


The queen-dowager saw the condition to which her weakness had reduced 
her. The marshal D’ Ancre was her onlj’ friend, and, from the general odium 
borne to him, he proved more a weight than a support. Another counsellor 
indeed she had, a man attached both to her and D’ Ancre, and who was well 
Capacitated to counsel her in this extremity. This was Armand du Plessis 
Richelieu, bishop of Lugon, who had somewhat distinguished himself in the 
states-general of 1614. <? 


A painter who was remarkably faithful and conscientious in art and in life 
— the Fleming, Philip de Champagne — has left us a true representation of 
the fine, strong, and spare figure of the cardinal De Richelieu. This 
Jansenist painter would hare disdained to relieve or enrich the gray image 
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with a ray of light, as Rubens or Murillo would have done. That would have 
been changing the nature of the grave, unpromising subject. The eye would 
have been pleased and art better satisfied, but it would not have been true to 
history. It must be remembered that this was the epoch of the monochrome, 


when plain glass was replacing the stained glass of the sixteenth century. In 
France especially the taste for colour was dead. 


Gray everywhere. Literary gray in Malherbe. Religious gray in Berulle and 
the Oratory. The new-born Port-Royal aims at dullness, one might almost 
say at mediocrity. Pascal will appear in thirty years. The colour is very good 
here, but moderate in very truth, neither too much nor too little. A learned 
master among masters, the good Philip nevertheless stuck so closely to 
nature and went so deeply into it that he satisfies both the conceptions of 
history and the popular impression. History recognises in this gray-bearded 
phantom with its lustreless gray eye and its fine spare hands the grandson of 
the prevost of Henry III who assassinated Guise. He comes towards you, 
and you do not feel reassured. That personage has indeed the appearance of 
life, but is it truly a man, a soul ? Yes, an intellect certainly, strong, clear, 
and shall we say luminous, or dark and sinister ? If he would take a few 
steps further we should be face to face. He does not inspire anxiety, but one 
fears that this strong head has nothing in its breast, neither heart nor vitals. 
In trials of witchcraft there have been too many of these evil spirits that will 
not remain in the lower regions, but return and disturb the world. 


What contrasts in him — so hard, so yielding; so complete, so broken! By 
how many tortures he must have been moulded, formed, and unformed, let 
us say rather disarticulated, to have become that eminently artificial thing 
which goes without going, advances without appearing, and noiselessly, as 
though gliding over a deadened carpet — then, having arrived, overthrows 
everything. He looks at you from the depths of his mystery, this red-robed 
sphinx ; one dai-e not say from the depths of his craftiness. For, in contrast 
with the ancient sphinx, which dies if one divines it, this one seems to say: 
“Whoever divines me shall die.” If one should be densely and profoundly 
ignorant of Richelieu,e one must read his Memoires. All the peojjle of this 
race, Sulla, Tiberius, and others, have written memoirs or caused them to be 
written, in order to render history difficult, to baffle men, to disconcert the 
public, and above all to connect the beginning of their lives with the end 
and to disguise somewhat the terrible contradictions of their different 
periods. 


His ill-fortune forced him to have merit early. He was the youngest of three 
brothers. His family was not rich, and had intermarried with plebeians. The 
eldest brother, who was at court, spent everything. The second, who held 
the bishopric of Lugon, became a Carthusian ; and as this bishopric did not 
leave the family, the third, our Richelieu, had to become a churchman, in 
spite of his military taste. The eldest brother was killed in a duel, too late 
for his cadet, who would have taken his place and would never have 
become a priest. He perhaps was not born ill-natured, but he became so. 
The contradiction between his character and his robe gave him that rich 
fund of ill humour to which is due his great strength — ” the bitterness of 
blood, which alone makes him win battles.” His battles as priest could only 
be theological. He promptly transmitted his theses with great ostentation to 
the Sorbonne, dedicating them to Henry IV, and offering himself to the king 
for important services. Then he went to Rome to be consecrated, to offer 
himself to the pope. Neither the king nor the pope responded to the 
impatience of the ardent young politician. 
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Then he sadly fell back upon his bishopric of Lu^on, which was poor 
enough and in a country of disputes, near to La Rochelle and the 
Huguenots. Thisnearness caused him annoyance ; in spite of violent 
headaches, he wrote against them. He is not without talent. His jjen is a 
sword, short and keen, well-fitted for disputation. He does not dwell dully 
upon the absurd. If he writes nonsense he does not do it like a fool. He has a 
happy insolence and bold turns of thought; and retreats haughtily, and by 
this means he makes a very good showing. 


For all that, he would have remained in his obscurity at LuQon if he had 
had nothing but his controversy. But he was a handsome fellow, a fine por- 
celain creature. Concini was of faience. The handsome Bellegarde, a beau 
since the time of Henry III, was getting worn out. These considerations 
influenced the queen-mother, and she took him as her almoner. ^ 


It was the 30th of November, 1616, that Richelieu entered the ministry for 
the first time. The Spanish ambassador, the duke of Monteleone, showed 
keen satisfaction at his accession and wrote to Madrid that there was “no 
better than he in France for the service of God, of the crown of Spain, and 
of the public good” — of the public good, as the heirs of Philip II 
understood it ! This diplomat had not the gift of divination ! 


The majestic drama of the ministry of the great Richelieu thus opens as a 
comedy of intrigue. It is by no means probable that he began his career by 
deceiving the pope in order to obtain his bishop’s bull, but it seems certain 
that he got into power by deceiving Spain and preparing to deceive and 
supplant Concini. He was determined to gain power at any price; he felt 
himself necessary; an irresistible force was driving him forward ! In this 
feverish need of action by which he is devoured he passes over all 
obstacles, perhaps even over those of conscience and personal dignity as 
over others. He flatters those who despise him, caresses those who hate 
him, and lowers to vain mediocrity that brow which was made for empire. 
He hides at the bottom of his soul all his nobler and better feelings, as one 
would conceal criminal tendencies. Unfortunate novitiate of political 
greatness ! There will always be very different opinions of Richelieu 
according to whether one studies the end or the means, the public man or 
the private man. Richelieu never was false to the duties of the statesman 
toward his country’s greatness, but he was unfortunately less faithful to the 
laws of morality and of humanity. ^ 


Marie was not aware of the merit of this personage ; yet it may have been 
by his bold counsel that she ventured a stroke of policy, of boldness unusual 


to her, in arresting Conde in the Ivouvre, and sending him to the Bastille. 
The noblesse, his partisans, instantly fled to raise their followers. The 
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Parisian mob collected, and showed its humour by pillaging the hotel of the 
marshal D’ Ancre ; there, however, its fury subsided. The queen was 
victorious, and the fugitive partisans of Conde were reduced to impotent 
exclamation of vengeance and rage. Their cause, however, was not lost. The 
young king had joined his mother in the project for getting rid of Conde ; 
but in delivering himself from one master, Louis was mortified to find that 
he had given himself another. The marshal D’ Ancre now ruled uncontrolled 
at court and in council; and the pride of Louis was even more hurt by the 
ascendency of the upstart Concini than by that of Conde. Luynes, his 
favourite, and the young nobles who composed his court, flattered the 
monarch’s pride, and fanned his resentment. Marie de’ Medici deemed this 
knot of striplings to be occupied in pleasure, whilst they meditated a plot. 
The arrest of Conde was a precedent and example. <* 


ASSASSINATION OF MARSHAL D’ANCRE 


It was well to have arrested the prince de Conde, said Richelieu ; one might 
have done as much for Concini. Strange forgetfulness of circumstances ; the 
king had no one, and his man Vitry, captain of the guards, did not have the 
guards with him. Concini on the contrary never went anywhere unless 
surrounded by thirty gentlemen. Vitry collected fifteen with great difficulty, 
hid them, and armed them with pistols under their coats. 


They chose the moment when Concini came to make his usual morning 
visit to the queen. He was on the Louvre bridge with his large escort. Vitry 
was so frightened that he passed without seeing him, having him before his 
eyes. When told, he returned. ” I arrest you ! ” “^ mi! ” (” to my aid ! “) 
cried Concini. He had not finished when three or four pistol shots went off 
and blew his brains out. ” It is by order of the king,” said Vitry. Only one of 
Concini’s men had put his hand to his sword (April 24th, 


1617). 


The Corsican Ornano took the king, raised him in his arms, and showed him 
at the window. The people did not understand. It was first said that Concini 
had wounded the king. But when it was known it was he on the contrary 
who had been killed, there was an explosion of joy throughout the whole 
city. The queen-mother was very much frightened. Her one cry was °m’ m 
Poveretta di me!” However, what had she to fear? Whatever antipathy her 
son might feel for her he could not dream of bringing her to judgment. He 
was Satisfied with removing her guards. The doors of her apartments were 
walled up, save one. She showed no pity for Concini or his widow. When 
someone said to her: “Madame, your majesty alone can inform her of the 
death of her husband” — “Ah, I have many other things to do ! If you can’t 
tell it to her, sing it to her ; cry in her ears : UHanno ammazzato.” Terrible 
word ; it was the very same that Concini had used to the queen the day of 
Henry IV’s death, when he told her the news that she knew only too well. 
Leonora tremblingly sought refuge with her. She refused it. Then that 
woman to whom the queen had confided her crown diamonds (as a resource 
in case of misfortune) undressed and went to bed, hiding her diamonds 
under her. She was pulled from her bed ; everything was ransacked ; the 
room was pillaged. She was taken to the Conciergerie. Paris was in a state 
of celebration. The crowd hunted and disinterred her husband’s body, which 
was solemnly burned in front of Henry IV’s statue in token of expiation. It 
was Said that a madman had bitten out the heart and eaten a piece of it, 
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The life of the queen-mother hung by a thread. Among the murderers, 
several would have liked to kill her, thinking that she might arise later and 
avenge the death of her lover. But Luynes would have dared neither to 
counsel the royal child to do such a thing nor to do it without orders. He 
saved her by surrounding her with the king’s guards. The Capuchin Travail, 
Pere Hilaire, who had formerly intrigued against the marriage of Marie de’ 
Medici, and who was actor and executor in the murder of her favourite, 
thought that nothing was accomplished unless she perished. He applied to a 
man of her party who had access to her at will, her equerry Bressieux, 
trying to get him to kill her. The equerry refused. ” Never mind,” said 
Travail, ” I will bring it about that the king goes to Vincennes ; 


and then I will have her torn in pieces by the people.” Luynes, who had 
promised the Capuchin the archbishopric of Bourges if he aided in killing 
Concini, did not wish to keep his word when the deed had been done. 
Instead he profited by some sanguinary words which this chat-terer had 
uttered, out of folly and bravado, to have him judged and broken on the 
wheel. 


The king had caused parliament to be informed that he had ordered the 
arrest of Concini, who, having resisted, had been killed. He spoke of his 
mother only with respect, sajang that he had prayed his lady and mother to 
approve of his taking the rudder of state. Parliament came to congratulate 
him. The action which could so easily be brought against Concini and his 
wife was skilfully stifled and turned from the true issue. A case of sorcery 
was made out of it. That was, moreover, the cus-tom of the century. The 
libidinous tyrannies practised by priests in women’s convents, when by 
chance they came to light, were changed into sorcery, and the devil was 
charged with everything. Leonora herself thought the devil was in her body 
and had herself exorcised in the church of the Augustines by priests who 
had come from Italy at her request. As she suffered terribly in her head, 
Montalte, her Jewish physician, killed a cock, and applied it to her head still 
warm, which was interj/reted as a sacrifice to hades. An astrological 
document was also found in her rooms, the nativity of the queen and her 
children. It is not at all improbable that when losing her influence she tried 
to keep her hold on the queen by magic. It was the general folly of the age. 
Luynes believed in it also. Richelieu says that 
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he had two Piedmontese magicians come to find him powders which he 
might put in the king’s garments, and herbs for his shoes. 


However much of truth there may have been in Leonora’s sorcery, it did not 
deserve death, and her thefts even, her brazen-faced sales of places and 
orders, would have merited only the whip. Court tradition, which was very 
favourable to such people, as enemies of Henry IV, has not failed to invent, 
to place in the mouth of Leonora proud and insolently daring words — for 
example : ” My charm was that of a mind set on folly.” She was beheaded 
at the Greve and then burned.* 


THE MINISTRY OF LUYNES (1617- 


A.D.) 


The position of the queen-mother was mortifying and distressing. She had 
been deceived by the boy-king ; stripped of her power ; her dearest friends 


had perished. Of the band of courtiers who so lately hung upon her smile, 
Richelieu alone evinced a determination to adhere to the fortunes of his 
mistress. Marie de’ Medici besought an interview with her son. This favour 
was long denied. Luynes feared a mother’s influence over a being so young 
and so weak as Louis. Marie was allowed to retire to Blois, whither 
Richelieu accompanied her. 


The wealth as well as the influence of Concini fell to the share of Luynes, 
who was, however, neither a foreigner nor so rash and avaricious as his 
predecessor. Louis XIII, from his very first moment of grasping power, 
showed the same incapacity of wielding it that ever distinguished him. The 
love of the chase was the only active quality the young monarch seemed to 
have inherited from his father Henry. Luynes became hence sole master of 
the state. He found two parties aspiring to influence — that of the prince of 
Conde, and that of the queen-mother. One was in prison, and the other 
exiled; so that Luynes found no difficulty in flattering and giving hopes 
alternately to both, whilst he permitted neither the liberation of the prince 
nor the return of Marie de’ Medici. The body of the noblesse, who had 
flown to arms upon Condi’s arrest, and who had returned on learning 
Concini’s fall, thought it a more serious step to rebel against the king than 
against his mother and her favourite. The young court, too, had charms ; 
and the prince of Conde was now but ill supported by that aristocratic band 
that had shared his envy and hatred towards the family of Ancre. 


Marie de’ Medici bore her disgrace with impatience. For some time she 
lulled herself \ath the hope that Luynes was sincere in his promises of 
allowing her to return. She expected in vain ; and at length resolved to work 
her deliverance by leaguing with the prince of Conde and her former 
enemies. 
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These intrigues coming to light, Richelieu, who was considered to be the 
source of them, was ordered to quit Blois, where the queen resided, and 


Thousand of the Enemies Vessels, and took a great number of Prisoners. 
Puffed up with this Success she took in all the Cities and Islands that lay in 
the River, and carry’d away a hundred Thousand Captives. After this the 
Indian King drew off his Army (as if he fled for Fear) but in Truth to decoy 
his Enemies to pass the River. 


Semiramis therefore (seeing things fall out according to her wish) laid a 
broad Bridge of Boats (at a vast Charge) over the River, and thereby passed 
over all her Forces, leaving only threescore Thousand to guard the Bridge, 
and with the rest of her Army pursu’d the Indians. She plac’d the Mock- 
Elephants in the Front that the Enemies Scouts might presently inform the 
King what Multitudes of Elephants she had in her Army : And she was not 
deceiv’d in her hopes ; for when the Spies gave an Account to the Indians 
what a great Multitude of these Creatures were advancing towards them, 
they were all in amaze, inquiring among themselves, whence the Assyrians 
should be supply’d with such a vast number of Elephants : But the Cheat 
could not be long conceal’d, for some of Semiramis’s Souldiers being laid 
by the Heels for their Carelessness upon the Guard (through Fear of further 
Punishment) made their Escape and fled to the Enemy, and undeceiv’dthem 
as to the Elephants ; upon which the Indian King was mightily encourag’d, 
and caus’d Notice of the Delusion to be spread through the whole Army, 
and then forthwith march’d with all his Force against the Assyrians, 
Semiramis on the other hand doing the like. 


When they approach’d near one to another, Stabrobates the Indian King 
plac’d his Horse and Chariots in the Vanguard at a good distance before the 
main Body of his Army. The Queen having plac’d her Mock-Elephants at 
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retire to his bishopric. But Marie had already profited by the advice of this 
able counsellor. She kept up an active correspondence with the duke 
d’Epernon, who was master of Metz, and through him with such of the 
nobility as were envious of Luynes. Having by these means formed^a party, 
Marie escaped by night from the chateau of Blois ; was met by Epernon at 
the head of an armed body of gentlemen ; and, retreating south, soon found 
herself at the head of a party strong enough to defy her enemies. There 
cannot be a stronger example of the overgrown power of the nobles, and of 
the manner in which they absorbed the whole force of the crown, than the 
authority wielded by Epernon at this time against his sovereign. The duke 
had no less than five governments, viz., the provinces of Saintonge, 
Auxerrois, the Limousin, the Bourbonnais, and the Three Bishoprics. Add 
to these Metz, the bulwark of the kingdom adjoining Lorraine ; Loches, the 
strongest fortress of Touraine, which he held, together with the command of 
all the French infantry, as colonel-general ; and it can be no longer a wonder 
that the defection of such a grandee should have immediately reduced Louis 
and his favourite to treat with the queen-mother. 


Richelieu was recalled from his diocese, and employed to effect an 
accommodation, which took place. Marie de’ Medici was the principal 
gainer : she obtained the government of Anjou, and the towns of Angers, 
Chinon, and Pont-de-C6, as fortresses of surety. The king promised to 
restore Marie de’ Medici to his confidence, and to her place at courc. But 
this was postponed for the time. An interview took place betwixt Louis and 
his mother. A light remark on one side, answered by a cold compliment on 
the other, is all that is recorded of the meeting. ” How your majesty has 
grown ! ” exclaimed Marie. ” Grown for your service, madame,” was the 
young monarch’s reply. The, queen-mother remained at Angers, whilst the 
court returned to Paris. Epernon received a written pardon for his rebellion, 
from which he had derived no advantage ; a circumstance that caused him 
to be taxed with folly by his contemporaries. Disinterestedness was 
inconceivable to the age. 


The first step of Luynes, in order to counteract the revived party of the 
queen-mother, was to liberate Conde from Vincennes. But his long captivity 
had secluded this prince from his ancient followers ; and Richelieu, who 
saw the object of Luynes, was able to succeed in not only drawing over the 


whole body of the noblesse to the queen-mother, but even in exciting the 
Huguenots to stir in her favour. These measures of Richelieu, who was at 
the same time amusing Luynes by feigned friendship and communications, 
became ripe in 1620, when, upon a fresh refusal to admit Marie de’ Medici 
to court, all the great nobles, who had most of them formerly conspired 
against her, now espoused her cause, and quitted the, court. Almost all 
France was in array against Louis and Luynes. Epernon armed his five 
governments and his many towns. Marie herself was in Anjou. The duke de 
Longueville held Normandy ; the duke de VendSme, Brittany ; the count of 
Soissons, Perche and Maine ; the marshal De Bois-dauphin had Poitou ; De 
Retz, La Tr^mouille, Mayenne, Rouen, and Nemours held the southern 
provinces betwixt them, except Languedoc, where Montmorency remained 
neutral. The Huguenots were also against the court, as was the duke de 
Rohan, their principal leader, and La Rochelle, their chief town. This was 
owing to a decree, issued by Luynes, that the church lands of B^arn, where 
Henry IV had established Protestantism, should be restored to the 
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Catholic priesthood. Thus Richelieu enlisted under the banners of his 
mistress these two great malcontent and independent powers in the 
monarchy, the aristocracy, and the reformers, which it was afterwards the 
great aim and achievement of his policy to crush. In thus wielding them 
successfully against the monarch, Richelieu became acquainted with their 
danger, their strength, and their secret springs. 


Conde, however, inspired Luynes this time with additional vigour. The 
prince himself was excited to avenge his long confinement upon the queen- 
mother, who had caused it ; and the king, therefore, was induced to march 
with an army, headed by Conde, to reduce the rebels. He was successful in 
Normandy ; the insurgents retired everywhere before the royal army, which 
turned southward, and drove the queen from even Angers, her principal 
fortress. Luynes, contented with these advantages, showed himself willing 
to treat, as did Richelieu, who was somewhat disgusted by the want of 


alacrity and resolution evinced by the noblesse, his partisans. Conde, 
however, pushed on the war ; and although a treaty was on the eve of being 
concluded, he attacked the forces of Marie’s adherents, and put them to the 
rout at Pont-de-Ce. 


This success, instead of breaking off negotiations, accelerated them ; for 
Luynes became instantly jealous of Conde, and feared his predominance, if 
the queen-mother should be completely crushed. A treaty was therefore 
concluded on similar terms to the preceding one, with the important 
addition that the king should become really i-econciled to his mother, and 
that she should reside at court. Many doubts and accusations exist as to the 
good faith of Richelieu in these transactions. The loss of Angers, and the 
defeat of Pont-de-C, were said to be arranged and allowed by him ; and it 
is more than probable that, in disgust with the noblesse, who were at once 
domineering to their friends and feeble towards their enemies, Richelieu 
had conceived the project of reconciling Louis and the queen-mother, as 
well as their respective favourites, Luynes and himself; thus uniting the 
scattered elements of the government, and enabling it to set its turbulent 
enemies at defiance. Richelieu, by this plan, hoped to secure to himself a 
place in the council, where he felt confident he would soon rule such weak 
spirits as Louis, the queen-mother, and Luynes. But the latter had the 
sagacity to dread Richelieu’s superiority. Although the bishop sedulously 
sought the favourite’s friendship, and although an alliance took place 
betwixt their families, nevertheless Luynes persevered in his jealousy ; 
prevented, by his intrigues, the cardinal’s hat stipulated for Richelieu in the 
late treaty, and kept the doors of the council chamber inexorably closed 
against him. 


The Huguenot Uprising; The Siege of Montauhan (1621 A.D.) 


Although Luynes had risen to power as a mere favourite, he still held it with 
a firmer hand than Concini ; nor was he without the views or the sagacity of 
a statesman. Even previous to his having at court so able a prompter as 
Richelieu, he had anticipated the future policy of that minister in 
endeavouring to crush the Huguenots. Luynes was determined upon 
restoring to the Catholic priesthood the church lands of B^arn, which had 
been in the hands of the Protestants since the days of Jeanne d’ Albret. Louis 


was equally bent on rescuing from heresy the native province of his family. 
After the Treaty of Pont-de-Ce, the king marched into Beam, and reduced 
not only the church lands to his will, but the little province itself, the 
privileges of which he annulled. The Huguenots were of course indignant 
and 
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alarmed. This was not the only infraction of the agreements made with 
them. Favas, their deputy at court, declared that the governmeut intended to 
reduce them altogether. They accordingly summoned a general assembly of 
reform at La Rochelle, despite the prohibition of the king ; and their 
consistory published a bold decree, dividing the Protestant regions of 
France into circles, after the manner of Germany, uniting again those circles 
in a general government, and establishing the rules by which this 
government was to raise troops and taxes, to levy war and exercise 
independent jurisdiction. The scheme was a direct imitation of the United 
Provinces of Holland. It manifested fully the republican ideas and leanings 
of the Huguenots, and roused the court, and above all Richelieu, to crush 
them. 


An army was raised by Luynes,</ and Louis XHI left Paris accompanied 
by the good wishes of all zealous Catholics and those who were desirous of 
peace. He had re-established the tax paid by judges, magistrates, and 
financiers on their offices, to secure them to their sons in case of death, 
contracted a loan, and obtained from the clergy an extraordinary tax. On the 
19th of May, 1621, he occupied Saumur, which he was able to leave to 
Duplessis-Mornay in spite of his neutral attitude. It was necessary to 
prevent all communication between the Protestants, both north and south of 
the Loire. He afterwards received the submission of the towns in Touraine 
and Poitou, with the exception of La Rochelle, and St. Jean d’ Angly. This 
latter place belonged to the duke de Rohan, who placed a garrison there 
under the command of Soubise, whilst he himself went to take command in 
Guieime. 


Lesdiguieres undertook the siege of it, which lasted twenty-five daj-s, from 
the 30th of Alay to the 25th of June, and was very murderous. Soubise, 
seeing the royal troops continually increase, ended by capitulating ; he 
obtained for the garrison the honours of war, on condition of his promising 
always to serve the king. The fortifications of St. Jean were demolished, the 
trenches filled in, and its privileges suppressed. Deliberations took place as 
to the besieging of La Rochelle, or the advance on Guienne, where Rohan 
and La Force were raising arms on all sides. The taking of La Rochelle 
would have ended the contest ; but it offered great difficulties, especially on 
the side next the sea, where the royal fleet would scarcely hold its own 
against the numerous and well-disciplined ships of the Calvinists. 


Luynes wished to obtain peace by the quickest means ; he believed it would 
be much more rapidly accomplished by “dividing the enemy and gaining 
over the leaders. Therefore he sent Epernon with four or five thousand men 
to blockade La Rochelle by land, whilst he himself took the Guienne route 
with the king and the bulk of the army. Maj’enne,“ who commanded the 
first division, carried Nerac by storm on the 9th of July ; the little towns 
hastened to throw open their gates. One of the principal Calvinist seigneurs 
of Guienne, De Boisse de Pardaillan, had made his submission the moment 
the royal troops had arrived, so as not to obey La Force. They received 
favourable intelligence on every side. In the north and in the centre the 
Protestants allowed their arms to be taken from them and the walls of their 
towns pulled down, without striking a blow. Conde occupied and 
demolished without resistance the fortress of Sancerre, in his government of 
Berri. They met with resistance only at Cl/rac, a little town upon the Lot. It 
took the royal army twelve days to gain possession of it ; it then entered, 
August 5th, and inflicted the most severe punishment. The chancellor 
Duvair, who accom))anied the king, died during this siege ; 


[‘ Henry, duke of Mayenne, son of that duke who was at one time the head 
of the League. ] 
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Luyiies did not hurry to appoint a successor, and appropriated the seals 
meantime. This method of monopolising all the power, all the military and 
civil honours, put the finishing touch to the irritation caused by his favours, 
and furnished an inexhaustible subject for the raillery of his enemies. 


La Force was shut up at Montauban, where the minister Chamier, one of the 
most fanatical Calvinists, and the mayor Dupuy, who showed an equal 
devotion to the cause, co-operated with him most energetically. All the 
future of the party lay in the defence of this place. Rohan scoured 
Languedoc and the Cevennes to raise men, and 


to form a relieving army. The king had the choice of pursuing Rohan, or of 
besieging Montauban. He decided upon this last step, in the hojjes of 
striking a decisive blow, and after some useless parleying, with which Sully 
was intrusted, the works were commenced without delay. Unfortunately 
they had not taken part in any other siege for a long time, except that of St. 
Jean ď’ Ang^ly ; they had fallen out of the way of taking part in real warfare, 
and they were even obliged to employ Italian engineers. The royal army 
found itself hardly sufficient for a siege of such importance. They believed 
in vain that they might find some partisans in the place. They attempted to 
surprise it, but were unsuccessful. Mayenne, who had opened the trenches 
August 18th, wished to rush the attack, before the works were finished. He 
lost many of his men, and, imprudently exposing himself, paid for his 
temerity with his life. 


The news of Mayenne’s death caused a stir in Paris, as his name had acted 
as a spell on the populace, amongst whom the war against the Protestants 
had awakened all the ancient passions of the league. The following day, the 
18th, they attempted with no better result to make a breach bj^ aid of the 
cannon. On the 28th, Rohan came to the assistance of the place in spite of 
the vigilance of the dukes of Angouleme and Montmorency. He cut himself 
a passage through at the point of the sword, although losing many men, and 
gave to the besieged garrison the means for prolonging their resistance. The 
king called -together all the most experienced marshals and military men. 
They recognised the fact that it was impossible to carry Montauban before 
the winter. Luynes, who had become constable without knowing how to 


command an army or direct a siege, incurred the responsibility of this 
failure, but it did not disturb him. He wished to make peace, contrary to the 
desires of the military men and of the earnest Catholics. He asked for an 
interview with Rohan, and tried to bribe him. Rohan refused to desert his 
party, all the more because he was unable to do so, being under the 
direction of ministers 
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whose impassioned ideas allowed him very little personal freedom. The 
Calvinists hoped that, thanks to the resistance of Montauban, they would 
weary the king of his policy. They were not mistaken. A final attack, 
attempted the 21st of October, failed like all the previous ones. The royal 
army, weakened by fatigue and sickness, and decimated by little battles, 
rapidly diminished. They had fired uselessly twenty thousand cannon shots, 
an enormous total for the times. On the 2nd of November Luynes decided 
to raise the siege, subject to a renewal in the spring. 


The king, on retiring, made his entry into Toulouse, the most Catholic of the 
towns of the south, where he was received with general acclamation. He 
decided to limit himself during the winter to the keeping open of the 
communications between Toulouse and Bordeaux. Accordingly he ordered 
the marshal De Rouquelaure and Bassompierre to besiege the little town of 
Monheur, which the Calvinists occupied near Tonneins. The camp and the 
court were full of divisions, as always happens after great reverses. They 
threw on one another the responsibility for the errors that had been 
committed. Luynes was naturally the one whom they attacked the most. The 
most ardent Catholics reproached him with having desired peace too much ; 
the military men with having attempted the siege of Montauban with 
insufficient forces, through avarice, some said. Father Arnoux, the king’s 


confessor, and Puisieux, secretary of state, began to rise up against him and 
tried to destroy his credit. On the 11th of December Monheur capitulated. 


Death of Luynes (1621 A.D.) 


Their lives were granted to the garrison, but the town was pillaged and 
burned for having given itself to the Huguenots. Three days after, on the 
14th, Luynes died suddenly of fever. He was just at the pinnacle of his 
success. Nevertheless, Louis XIII, in spite of his caution and his ordinary 
dissimulation, had begun to complain of his yoke, and to lend an ear to the 
accusations of his adversaries. Luynes had had few friends, and his 
enemies, whose numbers were increasing, were already attacking him with 
extreme vigour. His ambition and his avidity, equally unrestrained, had 
turned everyone against him. The greater number of the authors who were 
contemporary with him, animated against him by prejudice and the 
strongest personal feelings, had treated him unfairly, and attributed all sorts 
of extravagances to him, as, for instance, wishing to see himself made 
prince of Avignon, or king of Austrasia. His political talents deserve more 
justice. Firm without illusion, and knowing how to ally moderation with 
energy, he had conducted the war briskly in the desire to arrive more 
quickly at a peace which he wished to make prompt and certain. This end 
he never ceased to pursue, and Richelieu, who gained it, only finished a 
work that had been begun. » 


This check saved the Huguenots for the time, although it was 
counterbalanced by the ascendency of Guise in Poitou. The treaty was 
concluded in the following year at Montpellier, by which it was stipulated 
that affairs should be replaced as they were before the war, new conquests 
restored, and new fortifications demolished. One point the king gained ; this 
was that the Huguenots should no more have a lay assembly. A synod of 
ecclesiastics was alone allowed them ; thus obviating the revival of that 
republican assembly at La Rochelle, which had roused all the suspicions 
and energy of king and court. Louis, returning to his capital, was welcomed 
as a hero. The two queens rivalled each other in the brilliancy of their fetes. 
But neither applause nor pleasure could prevent the king from relapsing into 
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that state of apathy which was natural to him. Louis XIII was as completely 
the roi fainSant as were the last of the race of Clovis and Charlemagne. But 
times were altered ; the tree of royalty had taken root, and stood as erect, 
when withered and sapless, as when in spring and leaf. 


Richelieu’s keturn to the ministry 


Louis XIII had been inspired by Luynes with an aversion for Richelieu. It 
was with great difficulty that Marie de’ Medici obtained for him in 1622 the 
cardinal’s hat stipulated in a former treaty ; but all her efforts in procuring 
him admission to the council were resisted. The marquis de la Vieuville was 
favourite for the moment, and he strengthened the king’s prejudice against 
the cardinal. Marie was persevering ; and at length Louis yielded. He 
permitted Richelieu to take his seat at the council table, but on the express 
condition that he was to be without office, and that he should not consider 
himself a minister. The cardinal expressed himself pei-fectly contented with 
tliis arrangement : he took his seat ; and the inefficacy of all the precautions 
taken against him soon appeared. They had bound the arms of a giant, who 
broke his bonds the instant that it pleased him to be free. From the tirst 
moment that Richelieu spoke, his genius dominated ; and the monarch 
himself, as well as La Vieuville, cowered beneath an ascendency that they 
found it vain to dispute. 


To secure this ascendency over the monarch, Richelieu scorned to make use 
of the same means which sufficed La Vieuville and Luynes. Instead of 
flattering Louis, and directing him in the way of pleasure, the cardinal at 
first strove to awaken the young king to a sense of the country’s 
debasement, to its true interests, and its possible glory. He pointed out the 
turbulent disobedience of the great, the sedition of the Huguenot 
assemblies, the weakness of ministers, and the disorder of the finances — 
the consequent poverty and misery of the kingdom, as well as the decay of 
its influence and dignity in its relations with foreign potentates. He pointed 
to the house of Austria, daily increasing its strength and extending its 
territories, at that very moment triumphant from the conquest of the 


Palatinate, and threatening to crush those Protestant states of Germany 
which had defied the might of Charles V. Louis listened, and was excited, 
not indeed to take vigorous counsels himself, but to confide in a minister 
who had shown himself able to conceive and execute them. ^ 


The chief object then coveted by the house of Austria was the possession of 
the Valtelline, a strip of Alpine territory which might serve to connect the 
dominions of that family in Germany and in Italy. It had been in subjection 
to the Grisons, a Protestant race ; and Spain seized this iAretext to conquer it 
in the name of the pope. France had opposed this with the usual feebleness 
of her diplomacy. The first act of Richelieu was to cut short the negotiation, 
to defy both the pope and Spain, and to send an army under the marshal 
D’Estrees into the Valtelline, which expelled the Spaniards, and restored the 
region to its ancient masters. 


Richelieu dared to show the same bold front to the Huguenots at the same 
time. Determined on completely reducing them, his first endeavour 


\} In Richelieu’s Memoires, wiiicti he intended to serve as historical 
material for his biography, it is stated that Richelieu in a single interview 
dramatically placed this gigantic scheme before the young king, and that 
Louis from this time was obedient to the minister. This, however, is hardly 
in agreement with the facts. Richelieu seems hardly to have found his 
policy at first ; and he was not sure of Louis’ constancy until after his 
success at La Rochelle. | 
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was to drive them from Poitou and La Rochelle, where they could at all 
times receive succours from England, and to circumscribe their influence to 
the provinces of the southeast. He refused to evacuate Montpellier ; and the 
Huguenots were thus provoked to rebel. The cardinal at the same time 


THE HISTORY OF JVIESOPOTAMIA 


the like distance from her main Body, valiantly receiv’d her Enemies 
Charge ; but the Indian Horse were most strangely terrify’d ; for in Regard 
the Phantasms at a distance seem’d to be real Elephants, the Horses of the 
Indians (l)eing inur’d to those Creatures) prest boldly and undauntedly 
forward; but when they eame near and saw another sort of Beast than usual, 
and the smell and every thing else almost being strange and new to them, 
they broke in with great Terror and Confusion, one upon another, so that 
they cast some i)f tlu’ir Riders headlong to the Ground, and ran away with 
others (as the Lot ha{)pen\l) into the midst of their Enemies. 


Wliereupon iSemiramis readily making use of her Advantage, with a Body 
of choice Men fell in upon them, and routed them, forcing them back to 
their main Body : And though Stabrobates was something astonish’d at this 
unexpected Defeat, yet he brought up his Foot against the Enemy with his 
Elephants in tlie Front : He himself was in the right Wing, mounted upon a 
stately Elephant, and made a fierce Charge upon the Queen her self, who 
hap-pen’d then to be opposite to him in the left. 


And tlio’ the Mock-Elephants in Semiramis’s Army did the like, yet they 
stood the. violent shock of the other but a little while, for the Indian Beasts 
being both exceeding strong and stout, easily bore down and destroy’d all 
that oppos’d them, so that there was a great Slaughter; for some they 
tram[)r(1 under foot, others they rent in pieces with their Teeth, and toss’d 
up others with their Trunks into the Air. The Ground therefore being 
cover’d with Heaps of dead Carcases and nothing but Death and 
Destruction to be seen on every hand, so that all were full of Horror and 
Amazement, none durst keep their Order or Ranks any longer. 


Upon which the whole Assyrian Army fled outright, and the Indian King 
encountered with Semiramis, and first wounded her with an Arrow in the 
Arm, and afterwards with a Dart (in wheeling about) in the Shoulder, 
where-ujjon the Queen (her Wounds not being mortal) fled, and by the 
Swiftness of her Horse (which far exceeded the other that pursu’d her) she 


deprived them of the aid of the English monarch, with whom he was 
negotiating the marriage of Henrietta of France, sister of Louis. Rohan, and 
a great number of the Protestants, thought it on this account imprudent to 
recommence war ; but his impetuous brother, Soubise, made an attack on 
the port of Blavet, seized some ships that were fitting out there, and sailing 
thence made a descent upon the island of Re. He was defeated, the 
Huguenots being neither decided nor prepared for a general insurrection. 
The consequence of the rash attempt of Soubise was that in the 
accommodation that ensued the royalists kept Fort Louis, merely promising 
not to annoy from it the inhabitants or shipping of La Rochelle. 


CONSPIRACV OF THE COURT AGAINST KICHELIEU 


Richelieu here postponed his design of completely reducing the Huguenots. 
The conquest of La Rochelle could alone do this effectualljs and that 
required a large naval force, as well as such preparations of every kind as 
would ensure success. Besides, for the present, the cardinal was aware that 
he would soon have to encounter a court intrigue, a triumph over which was 
more requisite to establish his power than even the subjugation of La 
Rochelle. The marriage of the princess Henrietta with Charles of England, 
which had been desired by Richelieu, as securing the previous neutrality of 
the latter country in a war against the Huguenots, had proved a source of 
difference rather than of alliance. The gallant Buckingham, who had come 
to demand and escort back the princess, had excited the jealousy of the 
cardinal. He had shown at the French court the sample of such a minister as 
the age esteemed — gay, liberal, handsome, looking as well as wielding 
command. He had admired the young queen, and had boldly expressed his 
admiration. His friend. Lord Holland, had paid court to the duchess de 
Chevreuse, the companion of the queen, and the most lovely woman of the 
time. Richelieu admired Madame de Chevreuse, nay, by some, is said to 
have pretended to the queen herself. Whatever was the truth, Richelieu and 
Buckingham conceived for each other a mutual hatred, which afterwards 
produced a rupture between their respective sovereigns. And a strong pique 
at the same time arose between the cardinal and the queen. 


Another personage at court, now grown into importance, was Gaston, duke 
of Orleans, brother of the king Louis was extremely jealous of him. A tutor, 


under whom the young duke improved and began to give promise of good 
conduct and manly virtue, was superseded by a mere courtier, calculated to 
give lessons in vice and dissipation. Ornano, who succeeded this man, 
found the prince absorbed in pleasure, and debased. He endeavoured to 
rouse Gaston, by explaining to him his rank, his hopes ; and he did succeed 
in awakening his ambition. The young duke of Orleans demanded to enter 
the council. Richelieu, then in the commencement of his influence, replied 
by banishing Ornano for a time. Gaston relapsed into dissipation, and 
seemed little inclined to give umbrage or uneasiness to the government. 


The worst part of feudal tyranny was that it interfered with the private 
affections of all men. Richelieu, wielding the power of Louis XIII, was not 
content with commanding the loyal submission of the first prince of the 
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blood. He thought proper to impose a wife upon him, nay, to choose one. 
The lady selected was Mademoiselle de Montpeusier, rich, lovely, allied to 
the crown, and heiress of the house of Guise. There could be no objection to 
such a bride, except the compulsion that gave her. Gaston rebelled. The 
projected marriage convulsed the entire court, and welluigh the kingdom 
also. 


Richelieu’s object was to provide an heir to the crown, which Louis seemed 
not destined long to wear. Anne of Austria, the little queen, as she was 
called, to distinguish her from the queen-mother, was on the other hand 
averse to Gas-ton’s marriage ; and she joined the friends of the latter in 
endeavouring to thwart the cardinal’s plan. Ornano had resumed his 
influence and station in the prince’s household ; and he it was who chiefly 
urged Gas-ton to resist. Ornano was arrested. This increased the rage of the 
duke of Orleans ; and at length a plot was entered into and approved by 
him, to get rid of the domineering Richelieu in the same manner that Ancre 
had been removed. The cardinal then inhabited a country house at Fleury. 
Gaston’s servants were to betake themselves thither, under pretence that 


their master was to honour Richelieu on that day with his company to 
dinner, and the murder was to have taken place. Richelieu received 
warning. The count de Chalais, who was to have been the chief perpetrator, 
ventured to sound a friend, who expressed at once a lively abhorrence of the 
attempt, and threatened to denounce it. Chalais became alarmed, and, 
resolving to anticipate the informer, went himself to the cardinal, and made 
a disclosure. Gaston was astonished, in consequence, by the appearance of 
the cardinal in his apartment, on the morning appointed for the deed. ” I am 
sorry,” said Richelieu, smiling, “your highness did not give me warning of 
your intention to make use of my residence. I should have been prepared. 
As it is, I abandon it to your service.” Hav-ing so said, Richelieu handed his 
shirt to Gaston (one of the ceremonials of etiquette observed at a prince’s 
levee) and then retired. 


The cardinal, not content with thus confounding his enemies, was resolved 
to punish them and intimidate others by their example. By prob-ing Chalais 
and his family, it was discovered that the nobles upon whose aid Gaston 
reckoned were the duke de Vendome and his brother the grand prior, 
illegitimate sons of Henry IV. The former was governor of Brittany. 
Richelieu, dissembling his suspicions, enticed them to repair to the court at 
Blois, where both were instantly arrested. The imprisonment of all his 
friends, and the danger of some, would have roused to serious resistance a 
prince of more energy than Gaston. The young duke was not wanting in 
indignation ; but Richelieu had prepossessed the monarch’s mind, and had 
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taught Louis to believe that his royal life had been aimed at as well as his 
minister’s ; that the young queen, Anne of Austria, was privy to the plot ; 
and that she was to have married the duke of Orleans on his accession to the 
throne. These accusations hardened and enraged the mind of Louis XIII. 
Gaston, in the power of the court, was forced to espouse Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier ; the count de Chalais perished on the scaffold ; the queen was 
publicly reproached by her husband with having sought a second marriage, 


to which she indignantly replied that there was not so much to be gained by 
the change. Her friend, Madame de Chevreuse, was banished from court. 
Thus Richelieu, triumphant over his foes, amongst whom iihe queen and the 
king’s brother were numbered, showed how fatal it was to provoke his 
enmity, liow fruitless to resist his power, d 


The Treaty of Montpellier in 1626 granted a hollow peace to the Huguenots 
; and a few months later, that is to say in May, peace was signed with Spain. 
Years before, Richelieu, then young and obscure, had often discussed with 
his friend Father Joseph how best to subdue the neighbouring town of La 
Rochelle, the stronghold of the Huguenots ; and time had not softened his 
views on the subject. The English people, chafing under the influence of 
their French and Catholic queen, Henrietta Maria, longed to assert their 
Protestantism ; Buckingham, opposed to her anti-Protestant policy, longed 
to provoke the French court. What then would better serve their ends than 
adoption of the Huguenot cause? So war was begun with France. Richelieu 
brought his forces up under the walls of La Rochelle, and drew a cordon of 
forts around the unhappy town, cutting off all approaches. To shut the city 
off from English aid, Richelieu constructed a wonderful mole across the 
mouth of the harbour. This was built of solid masonry, extending about 
seven yards from one shore and four hundred yards from the other, the 
intervening space of six hundred yards being partially blocked witli sunken 
ships and further guarded by a half-circle of ships lashed together with their 
prows outward. Inside the boom a royal fleet watched against sallies, and 
outside another fleet watched for the English.” 


THE SIEGE OF LA EOCHELLE DESCRIBED BY SEIGNOBOS 


The work of construction at first went on slowly, and the besieged could do 
little to hinder it. They could only fire off a few guns or post a few 
ambuscades in the path of the staff officers as they went from one part of 
the army to the other ; but it was winter time, and bad weather often 
interrupted the work of construction. The besieged had sent to ask the king 
of England to help them ; and the latter pledged himself ” to the mayor, 
aldermen, peers, and citizens of La Rochelle, to help them by land and sea 
according to his royal power until a firm peace had been established.” As a 
result he promised to send an expedition to help them in the spring, and to 


furnish them with provisions ; in the meantime he allowed a collection to be 
made for their benefit in his kingdom. 


The inhabitants of La Rochelle, on their part, engaged themselves to 
provide pilots for the English, to prepare magazines and shelters on their 
coasts, and to equip vessels to help in the expedition. And if the king of 
France should attack the territories of the king of England, they would do 
all they could to create a diversion. It was agreed that neither the besieged 
nor the king of England should make any treaty without consulting the 
other. The king of England had wished” to impose two other conditions ; he 
asked the besieged to send him the children of their principal families 
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as hostages, and to receive an English garrison within their walls. They only 
consented to receive English ships into their harbour. They accepted the 
king of England as an ally to help them to defend their independence, but 
they did not wish to have him for a master. 


The royal army encamped before La Rochelle did not suffer very much 
from the winter. A tax had been levied in the principal towns in France 
which had made it possible to provide the soldiers with good clothing. The 
construction of the dike provided occupation for the men, and the boats 
were manned by volunteers from picked regiments. Meanwhile Louis XIII 
was wearying of this long siege with no fighting. He declared that his health 
would suffer if lie did not go to Paris for a time. Richelieu, fearing lest the 
king’s departure might have a bad effect on the troops, tried to afford him 
some distraction by giving false alarms ; several times a sortie was 
announced, and the king remained on horseback all night waiting for it, but 
the besieged did not make any movement. At last Richelieu felt he could no 
longer keep the king with the army, so he wrote to him saying that he could 
now absent himself for a time “without any injury to his cause.” 


The king immediately announced his departure. In his absence the cardinal 
was to be commander-in-chief, he was called ” lieutenant-general of the 
king in the army before La Rochelle.” He had full power over all the troops, 
cavalry and infantry, and also over the artillery for continuing the siege, and 
was even empowered to receive the submission of the inhabitants and take 
possession of the town. The king admonished all the generals and officers 
to “obey him as implicitly as they would their king.” 


On the 10th of February, 1628, Richelieu accompanied the king two leagues 
from the camp ; there they separated, embracing each other at parting Louis 
warned the cardinal to take good care of his health ; but Richelieu, out of 
respect for etiquette, had not dared to take his umbrella when 
accompanying the king, and was very much upset by the winter sun and had 
five attacks of intermittent fever. After being absent two months and a half, 
Louis returned to the camp, where he was saluted by salvos from the forts, 
the batteries, and the dike. He found his army stronger and the military 
works considerably advanced. He had left his army reduced by illness to 
eighteen thousand men ; but owing to the recruits who had joined from the 
neighbouring provinces, he now found a force twenty-five thousand strong. 


The whole line of circumvallation which was to cut off La Rochelle on the 
land side was completed and furnished with redoubts. The shore on both 
sides of the harbour was provided with batteries. The dike was almost 
finished and was defended by a sort of floating palisade formed of ships 
linked together. An attempt to surprise the town had failed, owing to bad 
generalship. But the besieged had been unable to make any sorties or to 
obtain any provisions ; and hunger was beginning to make itself felt in their 
ranks. The day after his return, on the 24th of April, Louis XIII sent an 
envoy to call upon the besieged citizens to surrender. According to the 
custom of the time the summons had to be made by a herald-at-arms, but 
there was not one with the army and they could not even find the insignia of 
the office. A tabard had therefore to be prepared in a hurry, a clerk of 
finance put it on and went forth to play the part of a herald. The besieged 
refused to receive the summons. A sort of revolution had taken place in La 
Rochelle. The rich citizens who had hitherto governed the town were 
anxious to bring the siege to an end, for it was ruining their commerce and 
exposing them to the wrath of their king. The sailors, who were on the side 


of resistance, seized the power and elected one of themselves, a captain 
Guiton, 
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as mayor. Guiton was a bold corsair, of small stature, but brave and 
energetic. He had a splendidly furnished house, full of flags which he had 
taken from the ships of his enemies ; he was fond of showing them and of 
saying from what kings and in what seas he had captured them. He was not 
anxious to be made mayor, but when he took possession of his office, he 
placed his dagger on the table in the town hall and said to his companions : 
” You do not know what you have done in choosing me; you had better 
think well about it, for it will be useless to talk to me about surrendering. If 
anyone mentions it I will kill him.” 


Another English fleet set out to relieve the blockade of La Rochelle, or at 
any rate to revictual the town. This fleet consisted of thirty vessels and 
twenty boats laden with provisions and ammunition. It was signalled on the 
11th of May by three shots fired from the forts on the island of Re. The fleet 
took up its station near the point of the island, opposite to La Rochelle. The 
besieged fired salvos as a sign of rejoicing, and very soon their ramparts 
were fluttering with red, white, and blue flags. The royal fleet of thirty-eight 
ships was divided into four squadrons which were stationed in front of the 
dike ; behind, on the La Rochelle side, the dike was guarded by twenty-six 
galleys. A light English ship succeeded in passing these batteries and in 
reaching the harbour ; she carried a captain, a native of La Rochelle on 
board, and he was commissioned to ask his compatriots to open a passage 
befoi-e their harbour, so that the ships laden with provisions might come in. 
The English fleet, he said, had not come to fight. The inhabitants of La 
Rochelle and the Protestant refugees on board the English ships begged the 
admiral to force the passage ; he replied that he only had orders to cross to 
facilitate the entrance of the convoy with provisions, and that he must spare 
his fleet. On the 18th of May, the English ships set sail, drew close to the 
harbour, fired a salute, and sailed away to the open sea. The besieged, 


deserted by their allies, found themselves in a very critical position. One of 
them proposed to sacrifice himself and save the town by assassinating 
Richelieu. That was the way in which Orleans had formerly escaped from 
the duke of Guise. But he would not commit this deed unless he was certain 
it was not a sin. He consulted Guiton, who replied : ” In such matters as this 
I never give advice.” He asked the pastors what they thought ; and they 
answered: ” If God is going to save us it will not be by means of a crime.” 
So he gave up the idea. 


The besieged were suffering much from starvation. The rich still had 
provisions which they kept concealed, but others were dying of hunger. On 
the 26th of May they decided to drive out of the town all who were unable 
to fight — women, children, old men, and all who were infirm. These poor 
creatures made for the French camp ; the soldiers, b}- the king’s order, 
received them with a shower of bullets and forced them to go back to the 
town. The royal troops also destroyed the crops of beans which the besieged 
had sown at the bottom of the other side of the escarpment. 


On the 1st of June some of the citizens who were anxious for peace 
succeeded in opening communications with Bassompietre, proposing a 
capitulation ; but on the 10th a letter reached La Rochelle from the king of 
England, promising that he would see his whole fleet destroyed rather than 
fail to extricate the besieged from the peril they were in. They therefore 
broke off the negotiations and began firing again. For three months they 
waited for the promised help, while Richelieu continued his dike. Towards 
the open sea he had had long beams bound together and fixed in the ground 
at the bottom of the water to prevent access to the dike, and on the harbour 
side 
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he had placed a Hue of ships anchored and chained together. Every day 
visitors came to the royal camp, and were entertained ; and sometimes, to 


amuse them, a skirmish was got up at wliich they looked on. The king went 
out hunting and kept his court just as if he had been in Paris. 


Within La Rochelle the famine was becoming terrible. The rich were eating 
horses, donkeys, dogs, and cats ; and even for these they had to pay well, 
the price of a cat being 45 livres. The poor were no longer able to go and 
look for dead shellfish cast up by the tide and stranded in the mud, for the 
guns of the besiegers made this dangerous. They had eaten up all the green 
stuff and were reduced to boiling pieces of leather with fat and moist sugar. 
Many left the town and would have given themselves up at the outposts of 
the royal army ; but they were sent back, so that the town might not be 
enabled to hold out longer by having fewer mouths to feed. The soldiers 
would take away their clothes and then drive them back to the town with 
sticks or leather thongs. A great number of the inhabitants had died from 
illness or privation. Even those who were defending the town were so weak 
with hunger that they could only walk with sticks ; they could hardly drag 
themselves along and were quite unable to bear arms. Often in the morn- 
ings sentinels were found dead of starvation at their posts. Guiton still 
refused to surrender. He had some of those who wished to capitulate 
imprisoned, and on the 22nd of July he had three or four beheaded as 
traitors, and their heads placed on the gates of the town. On the 9th of 
August the president of the presidial, an inferior court of judicature, was 
imprisoned in his turn. The councillors were so alarmed that two of them 
took refuge in the royal camp. 


Louis XIII, hearing what great distress prevailed in La Rochelle, on the 
16th of August sent a herald-at-arms to call upon the town to surrender. 
This time it was a real herald in a tabard, cap on head, sceptre in hand. 
Before him rode two trumpeters bearing waving pennants. They presented 
themselves at one of the gates and asked to see the mayor. They were kept 
waiting a long time ; then, instead of the mayor, appeared a troop of citizens 
and soldiers, whose leader told the herald with an oath to go away at once, 
and pointed to his men’s guns ready cocked for firing. The herald withdrew, 
placing on the ground two proclamations that he had brought with him. The 
English fleet, on the point of sailing, had been delayed by the murder of the 
duke of Buckingham. The longer the siege went on the stronger became the 
temptation to fly to the royal camp ; and the chance of being killed seemed 


preferable to the certainty of being starved to death. To rid themselves of 
these obtrusive fugitives the besiegers adopted a cruel plan. They placed 
gibbets on the line of circumvallation surrounding the town and every time 
a group of fugitives arrived to give themselves up, they made them draw 
lots, and the one on whom the lot fell was hanged while the rest were sent 
back to the town. 


On the 29th of August Guiton read the citizens a letter from the king of 
England saying that help was at hand. It was madness, he said, to hope for 
mercy from the king of France ; if the town surrendered it would be sacked 
and the men massacred. They must stand firm as long as anyone remained 
alive to shut the gates. “As for me,” he added, “if I am left with only one 
other, and without food, I shall be quite willing to draw lots to decide which 
of us is to eat the other.” On the 8rd of September, Guiton, while speaking 
to the people who had assembled to hear the Sunday sermon, was 
interrupted by a woman crying out that her child’s nurse had not tasted food 
for a fortnight. Guiton to appease the crowd made a 
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pretence of negotiating. He sent two envoys to the king, who received them 
fairly. But a native of La Rochelle, just arrived from England, managed to 
make his way into the city in broad daylight and announced that the English 
fleet was just setting sail ; so again the negotiations were broken off. A 
fortnight later, on the 28th of September, an English fleet of 140 sail 
carrying 6,000 soldiers arrived, and taking up a position before the harbour, 
tried to force the passage, which was guarded by the French fleet. The 
French refugees asked to be allowed to manage the fire-ships which were to 
be sent against their king. The English wished to work them themselves, but 
the fire-ships proved a failure, and would not act. They waited for a 
favourable wind, and on the 3rd of October began firing on the fleet and 
batteries of the besiegers. The fighting continued for two days without 
much loss of life, and on the evening of the 4th the English fleet withdrew 
to the isle of Aix. It remained inactive for some days owing to stormy 


got off. But all making one way to the Bridge of Boats, and such a vast 
Multitude of Men thronging together in one strait and narrow Passage, the 
Queen’s Souldiers miserably perish’d by treading down one another under 
foot, and (which was strange and unusual) Horse and Foot lay tumbling 
promiscuously one over another. 


When they came at length to the Bridge, and the Indians at their Heels, the 
consternation was so great that many on both sides the Bridge were tumbled 
over into the River. But when the greatest part of those that remain’d had 
got over, Semiramis caus’d the Cords and Tenons of the Bridge to be cut, 
which done, the Boats (which were before joyn’d together, and upon which 
was a great Number of Indians not in the Pursuit) being now divided into 
many Parts, and carry’d here and there by the force of the Current, 
Multitudes of the Indians were drown’d, and Semiramis was now safe and 
secure, having such a Barrier as the River betwixt her and her Enemies. 
Whereupon the Indian King being forewarn’d by Prodigies from Heaven 
and the Opinions of the Soothsayers, forbore all further pursuit. And 
Semiramis making Exchange of Prisoners in Bactria return’d with scarce a 
third part of her Army. 


A little time after, Semiramis being assaulted by an Eunuch through the 
treacherous Contrivance of her Son, remembred the former Answer given 
her by the Oracle at the Temple of Hammon, and therefore pass’d the 
Business over without punishing of him who was chiefly concern’d in the 
Plot : But surrendring the Crown to him, commanded all to obey him as 
their 
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weather, and, when the wind was once more favourable, the English, 
instead of making an attack, sent an envoy to Richelieu. 


Those inside La Rochelle, seeing they were deserted, resigned themselves 
to the necessity of suing for peace. Richelieu received at the same time the 
envoys from the town and those from the French Protestants on board the 
English fleet. On the 29th of October the capitulation was signed, the 
inhabitants of La Rochelle acknowledged the great offence of which they 
had been guilty, “not only in resisting the just wishes of their king, but in 
joining with foreigners who had taken up arms against the state.” They 
begged the king to pardon them for this crime, and they placed their town in 
his hands. The king, taking into consideration ” their repentance and 
protestations of sorrow,” promised them an amnesty, the free exercise of 
their religion, and the restoration of any of their property which had been 
confiscated. The officers and nobles might leave the town wearing their 
swords, and the soldiers carrying white sticks, and they would then be free. 
On the 30th of October the French army entered La Rochelle and the 
garrison came out; they were reduced to seventy-four Frenchmen and sixty- 
two English. J 


Richelieu showed himself clement towards La Rochelle ; there was no 
vengeance taken, no victims were sacrificed. The town lost its 
independence, which was, indeed, incompatible with the idea of 
sovereignty ; but its worship and its religious opinions were left free, “the 
only avowed and open toleration,” says Hume c ” which at that time was 
granted in any European kingdom.” d 


CHAPTER XVII THE DICTATORSHIP OF 
RICHELIEU 


[1629-1643 A.D.] 


Cardinal Richelieu is one of those men in whose favour the tide of affairs 
always turns at the critical moment, and who also have skill and courage to 
take it at the turn. Vigilant, cool, sagacious, and absolutely fearless, he 
never throughout his life missed a single point in the great game he played ; 
and even with dramatic force knew how to snatch a triumph out of the very 
clutches of defeat. — Kitchin.«’ 


Armand Jean dtj Plessis, Cardinal Richelieu, grown now through the 
exercise of his own genius to be the mightiest man in all Europe, was born 
at the castle of Richelieu in Poitou, September 5th, 1585. He was therefore 
forty-three years old when the famous siege of La Rochelle, by which he 
broke the power of the Huguenots in France, was brought to a close. 
Chronic invalid though he was, he was destined to live fifteen years longer, 
and during that period to control the fortunes of France, and to exercise a 
dominating influence in European politics at large ; to be recognised 
everywhere as the greatest statesman of his age. We have already seen 
enough of him to know that he is a m.an of the largest ideas, the most 
indomitable courage, and that he is a born master of men ; we must 
understand also that he is the wiliest of intriguers, the shrewdest judge of 
human motives ; that he has a taste for art and for literature ; and that with it 
all he is not restrained from the successes of practical politics by any undue 
niceties of conscience. He is perhaps more similar in his mental equipment 
to Augustus than to any other great man of history ; or let us say rather to 
Augustus with a certain share added of the genius of Julius Caesar, further 
modified by some traits of Louis XI. 


But why attempt to characterise ? We shall see the great cardinal in the full 
exercise of these powers in the coming years. We shall see him carry war 
into Italy, acting as his own lieutenant-general. We shall see him take 
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a hand in the Thirty Years’ War, and accomplish by diplomacy the 
overthrow of the great Wallenstein. We shall see him put down uprisings at 
home, triumphing over Marie de’ Medici and his other enemies ; holding 
King Louis XIII as a child in leading strings. We shall see him dominating 
church and state alike, and exercising a permanent influence on the 
literature of his land through the foundation of the French Academy. And 
all the while we must remember that this myriad-minded statesman is the 
most hated of Frenchmen at the same time that he is the most feared. Even 
those he has benefited do not love him. ” Let the world speak well or ill of 
the famous cardinal,” says Corneille, ” neither in my prose nor in my verse 
will I mention his name ; he has done me too much kindness to speak ill of 
him, and too much injury to speak well.” There is none to speak well of this 
strange man ; but all speak of him with bated breath ; all contemplate him 
with something of apprehension. A weird, incomprehensible figure, he 
stalks across the scene, lonely, hated, feared, — but always masterful. Let 
us follow out the details of his life story .« 


RICHELIEU AND THE KING 


The history of Richelieu is obscure as to the essential point, his resources, 
the ways and means. On what did he live and how? This is not to be seen 
either in his memoirs or his documents. All that we have of Richelieu’s 
accounts includes only four years (1636-1640) and in a very confused way 
gives the ordinary receipts, up to eighty millions. Not a word of anything 
extraordinary. 


In 1636, when France was invaded, a tax on persons in comfortable 
circumstances (^des gens aises’) was created, or rather regulated, and the 
agents placed everywhere in 1637, with the triple power of justice, police, 
and finance, collected it with great rigour. But one cannot doubt that 


something similar existed even before, especially in the passages of armies 
through certain provinces. Otherwise it is impossible to understand how, 
with such a deficit under ordinary circumstances, extraordinary and 
unforeseen expenditures, for wars or subsidies to allies, could have been 
made every year. 


Hence action was variable, intermittent, sometimes brilliant, with relapses 
due to exhaustion. It was not possible to have a really permanent army. That 
was evident in 1629, when Richelieu finished the war with the Huguenots, 
but that with Italy was still in a critical state. He disbanded thirty regiments 
to raise others six months later. The same way, in 1636, he disbanded seven 
regiments in January to make them up again in June — an economy of five 
months, necessary perhaps, but which nearly lost France. In July nothing 
had been reorganised, and the enemy came to within twenty leagues of 
Paris. 


The suffering of the great man of affairs who directed this machine with its 
spasmodic movements must have been terrible. And one can easily 
understand that he was always ill. The insufficiency of his resources, the 
continual effort to invent impossible money, on tlie other hand the court 
intrigues, the pricks of no one knows how many invisible insects, were 
something to keep him in a terrible agitation. But even that was not enough 
; twenty other devils haunted this restless soul, like a great ruined mansion 
— the battle of women, tardy gallantries, moreover theology and the wild 
desire to write, to make verses, tragedies ! What tragedy could be more 
gloomy than his very person. Macbeth is gay in comparison. And he had 
attacks 
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of violence in which his inner fury would have strangled him, had he not 
like Hamlet massacred tapestries with the blows of his dagger. More often 
he swallowed his bitterness and fury, covered everything with the outward 
seeming of ecclesiastical decency. His powerlessness, his passion, turned 


within, worked themselves out on his body; the red iron burned his soul and 
he was near to death. 


His greatest evil was still the king, who might escape him at any moment. 
Spain, the court, waited for the death of Louis XIII. His wife and his brother 
looked at his face every morning and hoped. Valetudinarian at the age of 
twenty-eight, feverish, subject to abscesses which nearly carried him off in 
1630, it was in vain he claimed to be alive, to act at times and sliow courage 
; it was held that he was dead, at least that no one had need of him. It was a 
curious union of two invalids. The king would have thought his kingdom 
lost if Richelieu were wanting. Richelieu knew that, with the king dead, he 
had not two days to live. So well hated, especially by the king’s brother, he 
had to plan to die with Louis XIII. Perhaps it was for that reason that he was 
so pleasing to the king, who was sad, suspicious, and malevolent and who 
never liked him, but who could always say to himself : ” If I die, that man 
will be hanged.” 


This double chance of death, on which the enemies of Richelieu placed 
their hope, was precisely what made him strong and terrible. He had 
moments when he talked and acted as though in the presence of death ; and 
then the sublime, which he had sought so laboriously elsewhere, came of 
itself. He touches it, in fact, in passages of allocution which he had with the 
king on the return from La Rochelle, in the presence of his enemies, the 
queen-mother and the king’s confessor, the suave Jesuit Suffren. In this 
conversation he tells everything, his actual situation, what he has done, 
what received, what he owns, what he has refused. He has a patrimony of 
25,000 livres rental and the king has given him six abbeys. He is obliged to 
make heavy expenditures, especially to pay for guards, being surrounded 
with daggers. He has refused 20,000 crowns pension, refused the 
appointments of the admiralty (40,000 francs), refused the right of admiral 
(100,000 crowns), refused a million which financiers had offered him in 
order not to be prosecuted. 


He asks for his dismissal, not definitely but temporarily — he may be called 
back later if he is still alive and is needed. He explains clearly that he is in 
great danger and tliat he is obliged sometimes to conceal himself. Does he 
want to make himself necessary, declare himself indispensable, and so 


make sure of so much the more power? If that is his end, one must say that 
the method is very strange and daring. He speaks with the frankness of a 
man who has no end in view. He dares to give his master, perhaps as a last 
service, an enumeration of the faults of which the king ought to correct 
himself. And this was not one of those flattering satires, where one shows a 
slight fault, a shadow, as a successful method for showing the beauties of 
the portrait. No, it is a firm, hard judgment, like that of a La Bruyere, of a 
Saint-Simon, which would penetrate to the depths of a character after a 
hundred years, a judgment of the dead by a dead person. Quickness of mind 
and instability, suspicions and jealousy, no assiduity, no application to great 
things, impulsive aversions, forgetfulness of services, and ingratitude — not 
a trait is lacking. 


The queen-mother must have trembled with indignation, with terror also, 
perhaps, feeling that the man who would venture such a thing would 
venture all — and that a man so composed, with death under his feet, would 
pay little 
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regard to the death of others. The Jesuit must have fallen backwards, 
plunged into silence and humility. The king felt all this and received it as 
the testamentary word of one invalid to another, of one dying man to 
another. Richelieu, being begged and entreated, remained in the ministry. It 
was difficult for him to retire with affairs at such a crisis. The war with the 
Huguenots still continued in Languedoc, and the war with Italy was 
commencing. Richelieu, called by the pope as well as by the duke of 
Mantua, had a good opportunity which might relieve him from his 
embarrassments. Victor at La Rochelle, if he saved Italy he might hope that 
the pope would appoint him legate for life as Wolsey and George 
d’Amboise ^ had been — real kings and more than kings, since they united 
the two powers, temporal and spiritual.*/ 


EICHELIETJ ENTERS THE EUROPEAN ARENA 


France had submitted ; six years of power had been sufficient for Richelieu 
to make himself her master; now he turned his incessant activity in the 
direction of Europe. ” He feared the repose of peace,” wrote Nani, the 
ambassador to Venice, ” and believing himself more secui-e in the turmoil 
of arms, he was the author of many wars, and of long and weighty 
calamities. We may say that having reunited divided France, succoured 
Italy, upset the empire, harassed England, and weakened Spain, he was the 
instrument chosen by heaven to direct the great events of Europe.” 


The liberal, penetrating mind of the Venetian was not mistaken on this point 
; all over Europe the hand of Richelieu was felt. ” Far and near, we must 
always negotiate,” he said. He had succeeded with negotiations in France, 
and he carried his ideas further. Numerous treaties had already marked the 
first years of the cardinal’s power ; after 1630 his activity in external affairs 
was redoubled. From 1623 to 1640 seventy-four treaties were concluded by 
Richelieu ; four with England, twelve with the United Provinces, fifteen 
with the German provinces, six with Sweden, twelve with Savoy, six with 
the Venetian Republic, three with the pope, three with the emperor, two 
with Spain, four with Lorraine, one with the Grison Leagues, one with 
Portugal, two with the rebels of Catalonia and Rousillon, one with Russia, 
and two with the emperor of Morocco ; such was the network of diplomatic 
negotiation which the cardinal wove in nineteen years. 


While the cardinal was holding La Rochelle in siege, the duke of Mantua 
died in Italy, and his natural heir. Carlo di Gonzaga, living in France as the 
duke de Nevers, hastened to take possession of his estates. Meanwhile the 
duke of Savoy claimed the marquisate of Montferrat. The Spaniards upheld 
him, and entering the duke of Mantua’s states, lay siege to Casale. When La 
Rochelle fell, Casale was still resisting ; but the duke of Savoy had already 
seized the greater part of Montferrat, and the duke of Mantua asked help of 
the French king, whose subject he was. This furnished a new field of battle 
against Spain. « 


Nobody could understand why the cardinal thought insignificant 
possessions at a distance from France, like Mantua and Montferrat, were of 
such great importance.’ He was obliged to explain to the king that Casale 
and 


[1 Thomas Wolsey (1471-1530), the celebrated English cardinal, was prime 
minister of Henry Vni. Cardinal George d’ Amboise (1460-1510) was the 
minister of Louis XII of France (see pp. 294 and 303). | 


[2 The war in North Italy cut oS Spain from the Netherlands, now that 
England dominated the sea. Hence the great importance of Richelieu’s 
plan. ] 
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Mantua were the citadels of Italy — the most valuable military stations in 
the basin of the Po ; and then war was decided on. Richelieu left on the 29th 
of December with the title of ” lieutenant-general representing the person of 
the king.” He had doffed the cardinal’s robe to assume the military uniform 
; under him were the cardinal De la Valette, marshals Montmorency, 
Schomberg, and Bassompierre, with Sourdis, now archbishop of Bordeaux, 
as administrative lieutenant. The duke of Savoy declared himself neutral 
and refused to revictual Casale, though he would allow the French free 
passage to go to its relief. The cardinal, determined in spite of this 
treacherous ally to gain possession of the jjasses into Italy, crossed the Alps 
at Susa and pretended he was about to march on Turin ; he then rapidly 
marched back and besieged Pinerolo, which capitulated (1630). Spinola 
hastened to the defence of Piedmont, and owing to his superior forces 
checked the advance of the French. Louis XIII then took the command of 
the army himself and conquered the whole of Savoy ; but he fell ill and his 
place had to be taken by the duke de Montmorency, who defeated the 
Spaniards at Vegliana and took possession of the marquisate of Saluzzo on 
the 10th of July. However, Mantua had been taken and Casale was sorely 
pressed, the French army was reduced by sickness, reinforcements were 
expected from the army in Champagne and money from Paris. The latter, 
however, did not arrive, for the marshal De Marillac and his brother the 
chancellor, acting under the influence of the queen-mother, neglected to 
send it off. Richelieu, rendered uneasy by the intrigues of his enemies, 
effected a truce through the mediation of the abbe Mazarin,’ who had been 


sent from the court of Rome. Mazarin, who was a man of supple and crafty 
temper, gained and retained the confidence of Richelieu and was destined 
subsequently to carry on the work which the latter had begun. At the 
expiration of this truce the serious events which were passing in Germany 
prevailed on Austria, as we shall see, to conclude a definite peace. This was 
the Peace of Ratisbon, concluded on the 25th of October, 1630. «^ The 
emperor agreed to invest the duke de Nevers and withdraw the imperial 
troops from his states on the Grison passes provided that France would 
withdraw hers from Pinerolo and Savoy. « 


[‘ Giulio Mazarini, boni at Piscina, Italy, July 14th, 1602 ; died at 
Vincennes, France, March 9th, 1601. He was to be Richelieu’s successor 
and scarcely his inferior in power. ] 
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The termination of war was the commencement of new perils for Richelieu. 
He foresaw the fresh efforts of his enemies, and on the return of the court to 
Paris, he used all the resources of his address to avert and conciliate the 
resentment of the queen-mother. She dissembled, and did not forgive. 
Leagued with the Marillacs, and favoured by many of the nobility, Marie 
laboured to overturn the minister, who defended himself with firmness and 
adroitness. Louis XIII was of a feeble mind, still more enfeebled by a weak 
temperament and languid constitution. Resolution was a state above his 
powers ; it was to him an unnatural tension, menacing at each instant a 
relapse. 


Despite of this, he was clear-sighted. He loved France, was alive to its glory 
and prosperity, and saw that it required the strong hand of Richelieu to 
govern and to guide. He did not love the minister, indeed; and it was thus 
the more to his credit that he upheld him from a sense of his talents and 
utility. When Marie poured into his ear complaints against the cardinal’s 
insolence, against his tyranny and domineering ambition, Louis allowed 
that she was right. He acquiesced ; and the queen-mother argued from this 


passive assent that the king shared her aversion and her views against the 
minister. She would hurry home to her palace of the Luxembourg after such 
interviews, and confidently assure her followers that her ascendency was 
complete, that the fall of Richelieu was near. By that hour, however, 
Richelieu was closeted with the monarch, was unfolding to him his high 
and masterly views of policy, was exposing the selfish mancsuvres of Marie 
de’ Medici ; and had at length gained in his turn such complete ascendency 
that the feeble Louis would not only assent, but kindle up for the moment 
with warmth and friendship towards his minister, and then, in confidence, 
betray the very secrets of his mother’s converse with him. Richelieu thus 
drew from a certain source the hopes, the plans, and the names of his 
enemies. 


The Day of Dupes 


In an interview with his mother, Louis, assenting to the justice of all her 
complaints against the cardinal, had proposed that his niece first, and then 
Richelieu himself, should come publicly and ask pardon of Marie at the 
Luxembourg. The king intended this as a measure of conciliation. The 
queen accepted it for the sake of seeing her enemy humbled. Accordingly, 
on the appointed day, Madame de Combalet, the cardinal’s niece, entered, 
and flung herself at the feet of Marie, imploring her forgiveness. The latter, 
instead of preserving the disdain that suited her purpose, or of assuming the 
air of forgiveness that the king desired, was unable to contain her temper, 
and burst forth in invectives against the suppliant lady. Madame de 
Combalet retreated, terrified and in tears. The cardinal himself succeeded, 
equally suppliant, and was received by the same volley of coarse 
vituperation. Louis XIII, scrupulous in his ideas of dignity and delicacy, 
shocked at the conduct of his mother, took the part of his minister, and 
reproved her ; but at the same time bade Richelieu, in the same tone of 
anger, to retire.* 


Everyone was convinced of the cardinal’s disgrace ; it was already satirised 
on the Pont Neuf, and the little porter of the Samaritaine indulged in a 
thousand grimaces in imitation of his eminence. At the palace all minds 
were occupied with the approaching triumph of M. de Marillac, lord keeper 
of the 


lawful King, and forthwith disappear’d as if she had been translated to the 
Gods, according to the Words of the Oracle. There are some which 
fabulously say she was metamorphos’d into a Pigeon ; and that she flew 
away with a Flock of those Birds that lighted upon her Palace : And hence it 
is that the Assyrians adore a Dove, believing that Semiramis was enthron’d 
amongst the Gods. And this was the End of Semiramis Queen of all Asia, 
except India, after she had liv’d Sixty two years, and reign’d Forty two. 
And these are the Things which Ctesias the Cnidian reports of her in his 
History. 


arM 
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great seal and fairly popular with the parliament on account of his being 
known to be for the interests of the queen-mother and Gaston of Orleans. 


Already presidents in caps, councillors in scarlet robes, deliberated amongst 
themselves whether it would be made a criminal action to prosecute his 
eminence as guilty of tyranny and peculation. The ambassadors, watching 
the smallest diplomatic step in Paris, announced the inevitable disgrace of 
Cardinal Richelieu to their courts, and the increasing authority of the queen- 
mother. The MSmoiresf relate that Charles I, so ardent a promoter of royal 
prerogative, replied to the despatch of his ambassador : “The king of France 
is making a great mistake in disgracing a minister of so great competency.” 


Louis XIII had set out for Versailles, that poverty-stricken palace he was too 
parsimonious to restore, and had there sequestered himself. A great 
concourse of people filled the apartments of Marie de’ Medici ; the crowd 
surrounded her and Gaston of Orleans ; power was about to pass into their 
hands. The queen-mother, smiling graciously, affectionately held the hand 
of Anne of Austria, with whom she conversed amicably. They treated each 
other as mother and daughter, although Anne of Austria, intensely proud of 
her noble Spanish blood, considered herself superior to a member of the 
princely and mercantile house of Florence. The court wore a new aspect ; it 
was thought that the days of the regency would be reproduced and Marshal 
de Marillac, then with the army of Italy, seemed a new Concini destined to 
enjoy the favours of Marie de’ Medici. But the queen-mother was not 
sufficiently energetic. Naturally of an indolent disposition, she easily 
yielded to tlie Italian far niente, to that nerveless temperament which 
prevented her from prompt decision in decisive circumstances. She did not 
join her son at Versailles, but remained to be congratulated by the crowd of 
courtiers that surrounded her. 


During this time the friends of Richelieu were becoming uneasy. Cardinal 
de la Valette, that devoted prelate, had gone with all speed to Versailles, and 


had had his arrival announced to the king. The cardinal had been informed 
by Saint-Simon, the diminutive equerry and favourite, that Louis XII had 
spoken of his minister in terms that did not lead one to suppose he was out 
of favour. La Valette was immediately ushered into the king’s presence and 
the king smilingly said to him, ” Cousin, I think you are surprised at all that 
is taking place.” ” Sire, more than your majesty can imagine.” “Well, 
cousin, return to Cardinal Richelieu and tell him that he is a good minister, 
and I desire him to come instantly.” The minister’s friend did not wait to be 
told a second time. Richelieu, who had retired to a small house in the 
village of Versailles, immediately hastened to the old palace. The interview 
took place in the presence of Saint-Simon, the first equerry, and the marquis 
de Mortemart, the first gentleman of the household. Richelieu, throwing 
himself on his knees, his customary attitude, thanked the king in humble 
and submissive terms for the favour he was conferring upon him. Louis 
showed himself kindly and affable. ” Cousin, in you I possess the most 
faithful and loving servant it were possible to find. I consider myself the 
more obliged to protect you that I am cognisant of the respect and gratitude 
you bear the queen, my mother. I would have forsaken you, had you not 
shown these evidences of your generous nature. Be assured henceforth of 
my protection. I shall know how to disperse the cabal of your enemies ; 
they abuse the credulity of the queen, my mother, who permits herself to be 
easily prejudiced. Continue to serve me faithfully, and I will uphold you 
against all those who have vowed your destruction.” “Sire,” replied 
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Richelieu, ” solitude is a necessity to me, and I will never remain at your 
court against the desire of the queen-mother.” ” Cousin, it is not my mother 
that you need fear, but certain mischief-making sjiirits about her ; I know 
them and I promise you they will do nothing. “ Thus the great cardinal 
triumphed, while his enemies were rejoicing at his supposed overthrow. The 
day when the queen-mother and her coterie were thus deceived — ° the 
11th of November, 1630 — has passed into history as the ” Day of Dupes.” 


« 


Exile of Marie de’ Medici 


The popular feeling was nevertheless against Richelieu and in favour of 
Marie de’ Medici, whose munificence and fete-loving habits had won the 
good will of the Parisians. This had no small weight in detaining the king at 
St. Germain, where he held his court, and where the two queens appeared, 
although Louis scarcely spoke to them. Marie bore disgrace and contempt 
with impatience ; but she could now find no one hardy enough to brave the 
cardinal and espouse her quarrel, except Gaston, her second son, the rash 
and weak duke of Orleans. The prince imagined a singular mode of 
vengeance. Accompanied by a body of young and armed companions, he 
entered the cardinal’s palace, came rudely into his presence, and 
apostrophised him in a rough and menacing speech. After this bootless 
outrage, Gaston retired, left the capital, and proceeded to levy troops in the 
provinces. Louis, on learning this sally of his brother, whom he peculiarly 
disliked, took up the cause of his minister more warmly ; and attributing, 
not unjustly, the turbulence of Gaston to their mother, he openly reproached 
her, and warned her to become reconciled to Richelieu. Marie would not 
abandon her hate ; and monarch and minister were obliged to proceed to 
extremities. 


It required much address to bring the king to this point ; and Richelieu was 
only enabled to reconcile Louis to use harsh measures towards his parent by 
means of the confessors whom he himself had provided for his master. 
These smoothed away the difficulties presented by the king’s conscience, or 
rather by his filial habits. Some months passed in vain attempts at 
accommodation ; but the ultimate result was the flight of Gaston and of 
Marie de’ Medici out of the kingdom. The latter retired to Brussels. Thus 
Richelieu came triumphant from the second struggle. Bassompierre was 
sent to the Bastille ; the duke of Guise “ was deprived of his office of 
admiral, and went on a pilgrimage to Rome. Even the proud and veteran 
Epernon was obliged to crave pardon. The parliament objected to an 
ordinance of the king declaring the partisans of Gaston guilty of high 
treason. They rightly argued that such a condemnation could not be issued 
without trial or by other than a judge. But even from this just position they 
were compelled to recede. They were summoned to the Louvre ; their edict 
of objection was cancelled in the presence of Louis and his minister, and the 


obnoxious ordinance registered in its stead. Richelieu showed a still more 
culpable contempt for the forms of justice in the trial of the marshal De 
Marillac. He was brought before a commission, which sat in the cardinal’s 
country-house at Ruel, accused of a long list of crimes, of all save his true 
fault of conspiring with Marie de’ Medici. Being convicted, he was 
beheaded in the place de Greve. 


Marillac was the second victim sacrificed to the supremacy of the minister. 
The desire of vengeance and of blood grows, like other criminal [‘ Charles 
IV, duke of Guise. He died in exile in Italy in 1040. ] 
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tastes, upon those who indulge and gratify it ; and Richelieu stained deeply 
his high reputation. Hitherto the nobility bore the tyrannic ascendency of 
the cardinal with jealousy and impatience. They saw plainly that his designs 
were directed against their power and independence. Still, from want of 
union, and from the absence of a spirit amongst them capable of coping 
with their great enemy, they held bacli, in trembling though indignant 
submission, looked on while their chains were preparing, and even aided to 
forge them. Thus they had helped to put down the Huguenots, ever the 
mainstay of rebellion. They then, when too late, sought to intrigue with 
Marie de’ Medici against the cardinal. The trial of Marillac, not by his peers 
but by a mock commission, and the execution of that marshal on no 
grounds save enmity to the minister, filled all the noblesse with fresh 
indignation and alarm. And one who, from birth and position, might well 
take the lead of the high-born of France in this its cause, declared himself 
unhesitatingly on this occasion. 


THE KEVOLT OP GASTON AND THE EXECUTION OP 
MONTMORENCY 


The duke de Montmorency was governor of Provence. He had distinguished 
himself in the Italian war ; had never been foremost to complain or to 


intrigue ; but, like his family, had been remarked for moderate and 
independent principles ; tolerant though orthodox in religion ; a loyal 
subject though no fawning courtier. In the king’s extreme illness, he had 
given his word to protect the minister, and Richelieu had other causes of 
gratitude. 


But Montmorency was now indignant at the insult offered to his rank in the 
pei-son of Marillac. He felt it equally a shame that the king’s brother, the 
son of Henry IV, should be driven into exile by the enmity of an upstart 
minister. Gaston had fled to Lorraine, and there passed his time in the 
wooing and espousal of the duke’s daughter. Richelieu advanced to 
Lorraine, and Gaston was obliged to fly. He applied to Montmorency for 
protection and support, and the duke was both imprudent and generous 
enough to grant it. This could be done with arms alone. The dukes of 
Orleans and Montmorency therefore raised a little army, cantoned 
themselves in Languedoc, and resolved to fight the royal forces, which 
under Schomberg advanced against them. It appears that the population of 
the south looked with disfavour on the enterprise of the dukes, either in 
dread of Richelieu’s power and vengeance, or in dislike of the aristocratic 
cause. The issue of the rebellion was decided in a skirmish at 
Castelnaudary, where Montmorency, at the head of five hundred followers, 
charged the royalists, and was taken prisoner. The news of his capture 
dispersed his army, and left Gaston no resource but to join his mother at 
Brussels. 
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It was now in the power of Richelieu to give an example of his moderation. 
In pardoning Montmorency, he would have gained many hearts ; nor would 
his power have been less formidable. Gaston even promised to sub-mit, if 
his generous protector were spared : but Richelieu was inexorable ; he knew 
what would be his own fate if overthrown. He recollected the fall of Ancre, 
of every favourite and minister whom the nobles had overthrown ; and 
private reasons of vindictiveness concurred with the wish of making a 


striking example, and by the death of Montmorency giving the same 
salutary warning to his order as the execution of Biron had proved in the 
last reign. Richelieu had the power of communicating his own firmness to 
the king. Louis resisted the supplications of all the nobles of his court, of 
the princess of Conde, Montmorency’s sister, and even the clamours of the 
mob, who cried under the windows of the Louvre for mercy. The marshal 
De Chatillon begged the king to show himself to the people, and to grant to 
their prayers the life of the first noble of the land. ” Should I obey the 
sugges-tions of the rabble, I should not act as a king,” replied Louis, 
displaying that extreme of monai’chic arrogance which his posterity so 
deeply cherished and so dearly expiated. The kingdom’s safety might have 
been an excuse for cruelty — the pride of the monarch was none. 


Montmorency owned his crime, and promised to redeem the disloyalty of a 
moment by devoting his after life to the king ; but he made no mean 
submissions. In passing to the place of execution, he regarded the statue of 
Henry IV with emotion. He was the godson of that monarch, who knew 
how to unite clemency with firmness. But, shaking off tlioughts of the past, 
he pointed onward to the scaffold, which he said was the surest road to 
heaven. In him perished the last of the lineal descendants of the great 
constable, the most illustrious of which were still said to be only the 
younger branch of that noble family. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


As soon as Richelieu felt assured that the political dissensions of France 
herself would no longer obstruct his plans abroad, he marched with firm 
step to that weakening of Spain and upsetting of the empire of which Nani 
speaks. Henry IV and Queen Elizabeth, in pursuit of the same ends, had 
sought and found the same allies. But Richelieu had better luck than they 
for the execution of his designs to run across the king of Sweden.* 


Gustavus Adolphus was young, active, bellicose and surrounded by a 
military halo which permitted him to be looked upon as a future champion 
of Germany against the house of Austi’ia. He had had several clashes with 
the emperor or his lieutenants over the Baltic towns, and the idea occurred 
to Richelieu to make use of his sword.’ 


Richelieu arranged a truce between the young king and the Poles with 
whom he was at war, in September, 1629 ; he then granted him by the 
Treaty of Berwald, in January, 1631, a subsidy of 1,200,000 francs, and 
threw him at Germany, pointing out, to excite his ardour, the immense 
booty to be seized, his co-religionists to be avenged, and the great role to be 
played on a brilliant stage. 


The Thirty Years’ War was then at its height. ^ This struggle, both religious 
and political, began in Bohemia in 1618, and had extended little by Uttle 
over the empire. The elector-palatine and the king of Denmark 


[1 For the detailed history of the Thirty Years’ War, see vol. XIII.] 
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(Christian IV) had been, one after the other, vanquished and humiliated. 
The imperial army created and commanded by Wallenstein had penetrated 
as far as the Baltic, crushing under foot on its way, both Germany and her 
secular liberties. The oft-discussed problem of that country — that is, its 
partition among independent princes or its union under a single master, was 
on the point of being solved in favour of unity under the despotism of the 
house of Austria. Cardinal though he was, Richelieu acted like Francis I, 
like Henry II, and like Henry IV ; he undertook the cause of the German 
princes without regard to their religion. His confidential agent. Father 
Joseph, managed the electors so well at the diet of Ratisbon in 1630, that 
they wrung from the emperor the recall of Wallenstein and the disbandment 
of his army, after which they refused to give the emperor’s son the title of 
king of the Romans, which Ferdinand II regarded as the implied price of 
these concessions. ” A miserable Capuchin,” he cried in anger, ” has been 
clever enough to put six electoral hats into his cowl.” 


Gustavus Adolphus fell upon the empire like a thunderbolt. He invented 
new tactics which disconcerted his adversaries. He defeated Tilly near 
Leipsic, killed him at the passage of the Lech, but was killed himself at 


Liitzen (November 8th, 1632). “The world is for others,” he cried, as he 
fell. Richelieu picked up the hope and the fortune of the young hero. He 
was now free from all domestic anxiety and could employ his attention and 
his strength abroad. He boldly substituted in the struggle against the 
Austrian house, for exhausted Denmark and for Sweden bereft of her king, 
France full of youth and ardour.” 


Richelieu still upheld his alliance with Sweden and the Protestant powers ; 
and thus keeping the force of Austria employed, he was enabled to effect 
his next ambitious project, which was the occupation of Lorraine. 


That province was in its origin feudatory to the empire, and was totally 
independent of France, except that from vicinity and interest its dukes were 
far more French than German. The Guises had drawn these ties closer. And 
now that the duke of Lorraine had harboured the duke of Orleans, and, 
against the king’s consent, had given him his daughter Margaret in 
marriage, the latter had reason or pretext for anger. Richelieu, as usual, 
caused an army, with the king at its head, to march to Lorraine. The duke 
was alarmed, and sought to parry the attack by offering to espouse Madame 
de Combalet, niece of the cardinal ; but Richelieu refused to sacrifice the 
interests of the state to the aggrandisement of his family. Perhaps he saw in 
the offer a trap laid for him. Lorraine was invaded ; and Nancy, its capital, 
besieged. The duchess of Orleans contrived to escape from it to Brussels ; 
but Nancy fell into the power of the king. In vain did the duke negotiate, 
and make submissions ; equally in vain did he resign his duchy in favour of 
his brother. The capital and fortresses were held in firm possession by 
Richelieu. 


Here fell another noble, or rather an independent prince, from having 
espoused the quarrel of the duke of Orleans. Whilst the queen-mother gave 
signs of increased exasperation, by suborning an attempt to carry off the 
cardinal’s niece, Gaston began to be weary of exile. His favourite, 
Puylaurens, who had chief influence with him, was still more anxious ; and 
Richelieu offered great advantages to the latter, if he would induce the 
prince to submit. Gaston at length did so, quitted Brussels abruptly, and 
repaired to Paris, where he was graciously and splendidly received. 
Puylaurens received the hand of the cardinal’s niece, and was created duke 


d’ Aiguillon for his services. But Richelieu was a dangerous friend, except 
to an all-devoted servant. He sought to break Gaston’s marriage ; and 
Gaston was obstinate in resisting. 
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The cardinal laid the blame on the new duke d’ Aiguillon, and without 
further pretext arrested and shut him up in the Bastille, where he soon after 
perished Gaston was, as usual, enraged ; and, as usual, allowed his rage to 
evaporate in vain menaces, and in vainer enterprises. 


Wars with Austria 


The nobles checked, the Huguenot power destroyed, it remained to abase 
still lower the house of Austria, and to extend the territories of France at its 
expense. To make the Rhine the limit of the empire was the darling aim of 
Richelieu, as of Henry IV. Gustavus Adolphus and the Protestant princes of 
Germany had hitherto been instruments in Richelieu’s hand to effect or 
further this ; but, since the death of the king of Sweden, the emperor had 
recovered his superiority, had defeated the Swedes, and reduced his 
enemies. It behooved France no longer to confine her efforts to negotiation ; 
but to draw the sword, if she wished to preserve her ascendency or to 
prosecute her political schemes. She demanded certain advantages for thus 
declaring herself ; and neither Sweden nor the malcontent Germans were 
backward in paying the price. Oxenstierna, the Swedish chancellor, ceded 
the fortress of Philippsburg to France. The league of Protestants put the 
whole of Alsace and its important fortresses under her protection. Lorraine 
was already occupied ; and now Richelieu pushed northwards, and 
garrisoned Treves, forming, at the same time, a defensive alliance with 
Holland. Spain, informed of this treaty, sent an expedition to surprise the 
town of Treves ; and war was in consequence declared by France against 
the emperor and the king of Spain, in the commencement of 1635. A herald 
was sent to Brussels to announce it ; the last time that this species of feudal 
etiquette was observed. 


Richelieu, the destroyer of the Huguenots, was thus leagued with the 
Protestant powers of Europe against its Catholic princes — a clear proof 
that his principles were politic, not bigoted. This war, which lasted thirteen 
years against the emperor and twenty-live against Spain, produced little 
glory to the minister, at least from its victories, and has brought as little 
interest to history.’ It is marked by as much want of spirit as of talent. Yet 
the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, then drawing to its close, was marked 
with both. But religious differences had given ferocity to this war, which 
was carried on in the heart of Germany, and which put daily at stake the fate 
of kingdoms, capitals, and creeds. On the other hand, the war which we 
enter on was merely an extended line of frontier skirmishes, idle sieges, and 
fitful expeditions, in which Richelieu had the advantage, not from military 
but ministerial superiority. His vigorous administration enabled France to 
bear the expense and weight of the war, whilst the house of Austria, from 
the bad husbandry of more immense resources, became exhausted, and 
towards the close of it was in a tottering state. As to the lack of able 
generals, it may be observed that great military talent must necessarily be 
wanting at the commencement of a war, and that it requires half a score of 
years’ campaign-ing for the age and the nation to form its military system 
anew — the old never sufficing — and to find for that sj’ stem a head and 
an arm capable of directing it. Turenne was a young officer at this epoch. It 
was not till the following reign that he and Conde were able to assert the 
superiority of French generalship. 


[I As regards what was done by French armies. But of course the allies 
entered constantly into Richelieu’s plans. | 
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France entered on the campaign with four armies — one in the Low 

Countries, one on the Rhine, the others in Italy, and the Valtelline. The first 
exploit was one of promise and eclat. The marshal De Breze was marching 
to join the Dutch tlirough the country of Liege. Prince Thomas of Savoy, at 
the head of the Spanish, sought to prevent the junction. He was defeated by 


ANOTHER VIEW OF SEMIRAMIS 


Athenseus, and some other Writers, affirm that she was a most beautiful 
Strumpet, and upon that account the King of Assyria fell in Love with her, 
and at first was taken into his Favour, and at length becoming his lawful 
Wife she prevail’d with her Husband to grant her the sole and absolute 
Authority of the regal Government for the space of five days. Taking 
therefore upon her the Scepter and royal Mantle of the Kingdom, the first 
day she made a sumptuous Banquet and magnificent Entertainments, to 
which she invited the Generals of the Army and all the Nobility, in order to 
be observant to all her Commands. 


The next day having both great and small at her beck, she committed her 
Husband to the Gaol : And in Regard she was of a bold and daring Spirit, 
apt and ready to undertake any great Matters, she easily gain’d the 
Kingdom, which she held to the time of her old Age, and became famous 
for her many great and wonderful Acts : And these are the Things which 
Historians variously relate concerning her.c 


The second account of Semiramis which Diodorus summarises in the 
concluding paragraph above from ” Athemeus and some other writers ” 
would appear to have been widely accepted in classical times. The same 
story is told by “lianus, and is worth quoting, if for nothing else, for the 
quaintness of diction of Fleming’s sixteenth century translation. 


” Of Semiramis some say this, and some set downe that, and amonge all 
other thinges this (as deserving a monument of sempeternall memorye) is 
recorded that shee was the moste bewtifull, the most amiable Lady and 
Queene throughout the universall worlde, albeit shee dyd litle regarde her 
fine proporcion, her excellent comlynesse, her angelicall grace : and liad no 
respect to the trymming and decking of her body with gorgeous garments, 
and robes of royalty. It fortuned that this Semiramis, by reason of the rumor 
and fame of her surpassing beauty, was sent for into Assiria, tliat the king of 
that region might satisfie himselfe v/ith the sight of her peerelesse majestic, 
before whose presence she came according to the teunor of the message. 


Breze at Avein, and lost all his cannon and colours. Tirlemont was given up 
to the pillage of the victors. Louvain was besieged, and Brussels threatened. 
The unfortunate Marie de’ Medici was obliged to fly from the latter town, 
with the duchess of Orleans, pursued by the good fortune of her enemy 
Richelieu. Chance, however, may give a victory ; talents can alone make the 
most of it. The French were obliged to retire behind the Maas. They and the 
Dutch, most ill-assorted allies, laid the blame of tardiness upon each other. 


In the following year the imperialists had all the advantage. They penetrated 
into Picardy, passed the Somme, and took Corbie. Paris was in alarm, and 
her citizens began to retire southward. It was a critical moment for 
Richelieu. His ascendency over the king consisted solely in the monarch’s 
opinion of his sagacity and good fortune as minister. This opinion was 
greatly shaken ; yet Richelieu kept a good countenance, and did all that the 
emergency required. He made the king show himself to the people ; he 
despatched reinforcements to the count de Soissous, who commanded in 
Picardy. The Spanish knew as little as the French how to push an advantage. 
Instead of advancing upon the capital, they passed the time in pillaging, and 
were soon obliged to retreat. The court advanced to Amiens, whilst the 
army besieged and endeavoured to retake Corbie. 


ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE CAKDIKAL 


Here Richelieu’s good fortune saved him from new peril. The count de 
Soissons, son of that prince of the blood whose turbulence made him 
conspicuous in the first year of the regency of Marie de’ Medici, had 
stepped from the obscurity in which he had been kept, on the unexpected 
invasion of his government by the enemy. He had valiantly resisted ; but the 
cardinal, who dreaded the renown of a prince of the blood, avoided placing 
any large force at his disposal, and at length brought the king himself to 
command and eclipse Soissons. The count vowed vengeance ; he leagued 
with Gaston, ever ready to commence a plot ; and they agreed to assassinate 
the cardinal at Amiens. Two gentlemen, named Saint-Ibal and Montresor, 
were charged with the execution, but were to wait for the signal to be given 
by the duke of Orleans. An opportunity offered. Richelieu was alone at the 
foot of his staircase, which he had descended to his carriage, and in the 
midst of the conspirators. The agents had their hands on pistols, eagerly 


watching the countenances of both the count de Soissons and the duke of 
Orleans for the signal. Neither had the courage to give it, and Richelieu 
walked on ; for the moment he was unsuspicious of the danger that he had 
escaped. 


On reflection, the princes saw that the danger lay in having meditated the 
deed, rather than in having executed it. They tried other means, leagued 
with the Spaniards, and endeavoured to rouse the nobility to rebel. Epernon, 
to whom they chiefly applied, bade them, in answer, recollect the fate of 
Marillac and Montmorency. They did so, and fled from court ; the count de 
Soissons to Sedan, and Gaston to Blois. But the latter was soon brought 
back by fair words. 
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CHARACTER OF LOUIS 


In the midst of these intrigues, this warfare, these struggles betwixt nations 
and parties, Louis XIII was perhaps the personage who felt the least 
interested. “He led,” says Madame de Motteville,*’ “the most wretched and 
sad life ; without court, or friends, or power ; spending his time in catching 
birds, whilst his armies were taking towns.” He was plaintive, melancholy, 
retiring ; not wanting either in good sense or in any other manly quality, 
perhaps, but cursed with a diffidence that neutralised them all. Thus he 
despaired of ever finding another minister like Richelieu ; and, in fear of 
offending the cardinal, whom he might have controlled as well as 
employed, he resigned all authority into his hands. Another idea of his, 
proceeding from the same diffidence, and a great cause of discontent and 
sadness with him, was that he despaired to render himself agreeable to the 
fair sex. He was cursed with a bashfulness and a backwardness that he 


blushed to avow, and that he concealed under the colour of apathy and 
suspicion. This kept Louis XIII for a number of years a stranger to his 
young and not unlovely queen ; as the same defect produced, in after years, 
a similar result with his descendant, Louis XVI. Anne of Austria, piqued by 
this coldness of her spouse, avenged herself by ridicule and sarcasm. The 
king’s indifference or distance thus became hatred; and Richelieu, who had 
cause to dread the young queen, fanned the latter sentiment. Louis 
nevertheless felt attracted towards female society, and he paid a kind of 
distant and formal court to Mademoiselle de Hautefort. This young lady as 
little understood his bashful and susceptible temper as did the queen, and 
Louis soon accused them both of leaguing together to mock him. The 
attentions of the king were then turned towards a new object, Mademoiselle 
de la Fayette, with whom the novel of De Genlis has perhaps rendered the 
reader familiar. She, of tenderer feelings and more penetration, knew how 
to appreciate the timid affections of the monarch. She cherished and 
returned them; never, however, overstepping the bounds of modesty. Louis, 
whose reserve, or “wisdom,” to use the words of Madame de Motteville,i ” 
equalled that of the most modest dame,” at length ventured to propose an 
apartment at Versailles to Mademoiselle de la Fayette, who replied, after 
some hesitation, some intrigue, and certain interference, by retiring to a 
convent. The king wept, and was in despair ; but his scruples would not 
permit him, like Louis XIV, to tear a beauty from the altar. He did not cease, 
however, to visit Mademoiselle de la Fayette at her convent ; and long 
conversations were wont to pass between them through the grille or iron 
railing of the parlour. 
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The monarch felt the influence of this virtuous young woman ; her 
counsels, to which her piety now gave weight and her secure position 
boldness, prompted him to mistrust Richelieu, whom she represented as 
supporting heresy against Catholicism, and to give peace to Europe. 


Another voice, of equal weight with tlie king, was pouring the same 
sentiments into his ear. This was his confessor, the father Caussin, whom 
Richelieu had placed in that station, but who betrayed his confidence. To 


resist at once a mistress and a confessor was difticult, and the influence of 
the minister began to totter. One urgent counsel given to Louis by 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette and Caussin was that he should become 
reconciled to his queen ; they showed, and even proved to him, that his 
suspicions against her were unjust. Richelieu, who observed the changed 
sentiments of the king towards Anne of Austria, was alarmed, and tried to 
prevent the reconciliation that he feared. Suspecting that the queen held a 
correspondence with Spain, he caused the police to visit and search her 
apartments at the Val de Grace. But his enemies were too adroit : no 
discovery was made, and the insult served but to display the unfounded 
rancour of the cardinal. After this the pious and generous voice of 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette had more influence; and, obedient to it, Louis 
XIII became reconciled for the time to his queen. The happy and 
unexpected consequence was the birth of a prince (afterwards Louis XIV) 
on the 5th of September following (1638). To this, however, the result was 
limited. Richelieu regained his ascendency over the king ; the confessor 
was banished ; Mademoiselle de la Fayette forgotten ; and the queen, 
though no longer banished from the king’s presence, had as little share as 
before of his influence or friendship. 


The fresh hold which Richelieu here took of the monarch’s confidence was 
owing, in a great measure, to the success of the war. In the beginning of the 
campaign two actions were fought at Rheinfelden, in the first of which the 
gallant duke de Rohan perished ; in the second, the duke of Saxe Weimar 
defeated the imperials, and took their two generals, one of whom, the 
famous Johann von Werth, was sent to Paris. The principal consequence of 
this victory was the conquest of Breisach, the chief fortress of Alsace. The 
name of the town reminds us again of the celebrated Father Joseph, a 
Capuchin friar, the follower and confidant of Richelieu. We can scarcely 
imagine a statesman and an ambassador clothed in a monk’s frock and san- 
dals : yet such was Father Joseph, a name more or less mingled in all the 
intrigues of the French court, and its negotiations with others. His influence 
was known, and he was dreaded by the court as a kind of evil spirit, in fact 
the demon of Richelieu. Although the latter never procured for his monkish 
friend the cardinal’s hat which he demanded, still the people called Father 
Joseph his ” gray eminence,” at once to distinguish him from and assimilate 
him to his ” red eminence ” the cardinal. They had been friends from youth 


; congenial spirits in ambition, depth, and talent : the monk, however, 
sacrificed his personal elevation to that of the cardinal. Richelieu was much 
indebted to him : it was Joseph that roused and encouraged him, when 
stupefied and intimidated by the invasion of Picardy ; and it has been 
claimed that after his death Richelieu showed neither the same firmness nor 
Sagacity.* 


[ 1 Kitchin’sw estimate of Father Joseph seems a just one. He says : ” It is 
impossible to say with the Italians, that Richelieu owed everything to him ; 
that Father Joseph not only strengthened him in all the crises of his fortune 
and gave him wise advice, but that he even invented his policy for him, and 
supplied him with ideas ; yet we must admit that Richelieu owed more to 
him than to any other person, and that he was thrice happy in such an agent 
and friend. Yet the difference between them is great : Father Joseph lives in 
liistory as an able intriguer; Richelieu as a king among men.” ] 
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When Father Joseph was on his death-bed, Richelieu stood by it : it was a 
scene such as a novelist might love to paint. The conversation of the two 
ecclesiastics was still of this world ; and the cardinal’s last exhortation to 
the expiring monk was, ” Courage, Father Joseph, Breisach is ours ! ” a 
form of consolation characteristic of both. 


REVOLT OP THE COUNT DE SOISSONS (1641 A.D.) 


The count de Soissons, on the failure of his scheme against the cardinal, had 
taken refuge with the duke de Bouillon in Sedan. All the enemies of the 
latter, especially the exiles, looked towards this prince of the blood as the 
rallying-point, the support of their cause. Richelieu employed every art to 
pacify the count, remove his distrust, and entice him to court. All efforts 
proved vain ; and Richelieu was even obliged to purchase the tranquillity of 
Soissons, and tolerate his independent posture. It was dangerous, however, 
to let such an example of disobedience subsist; and the cardinal at length 


sent an army, under the marshal De Chatillon, to reduce Sedan, and take or 
humble the count de Soissons. Chatillon was both valorous and skilful ; but 
nothing could compensate for the ill humour and backwardness of the 
troops, who, with their officers, felt more inclined to a gallant prince of the 
blood than to the domineering cardinal. In an action that took place at La 
Marfee, near Sedan, the royal troops showed neither alacrity nor 
determination ; and Chatillon, despite his efforts, was completely put to the 
rout. No obstacle seemed now to prevent the count de Soissons from 
marching to Paris, when the almost miraculous good fortune of Richelieu 
saved him from ruin. As Soissons rode over the field of battle, he pushed up 
his visor with his pistol ; it was accidentally discharged, and the victor 
perished. Report did not fail to say that he was assassinated, and, of course, 
by the order of Richelieu ; but there is no evidence to support such a 
rumour. Louis, who, on receiving tidings of the defeat, was preparing, with 
equanimity, to sacrifice the obnoxious minister, was now struck with his 
unvarying good fortune ; and, with a superstitious feeling, bowed still lower 
to the cardinal’s will. The court did not share the monarch’s 
obsequiousness. « 


CAILLET’S ESTIMATE OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF RICHELIEIT 


Having regarded the great minister of Louis XIII as the politician who, after 
having conquered Protestantism and the reawakening of feudalism at home, 
continued abroad the work of Francis I and Henry IV, and finally subdued 
the power of Austria and laid the foundation of French ascendency in 
Europe, we hope now to show that Richelieu was as great an administrator 
as he was a politician, and that the sources of national wealth, as well as 
what was essential for sound administration, were subjects to which he gave 
deep and serious attention. It will be seen that he did not suffer the work of 
regeneration, begun by Henry IV and so disastrously interrupted by the 
dagger of the assassin Ravaillac, to fall to the ground. Undertaking in his 
boundless energy affairs of the most varied nature, this great genius gave a 
powerful impetus in every direction to the national activity, which, having 
been long restrained or wrongly directed, was ripe for producing great 


Richelieu really laid the foundations on which Colbert and Louvois 
afterwards built under the eye of Louis XIV. To him is due the final triumph 
of pure monarchy, of that form of government which alone was legitimate 
at 
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that time, because it alone could bring about and maintain unity in France. 
The kingship, elevated into a living symbol of the national welfare and of 
the best interests of the country, became a sort of rampart behind which 
Louis XIII’s minister, with indomitable energy, and with that breadth of 
mind which characterises a great man, carried on for eighteen years the 
work of monarchical centralisation. What he accomplished during this 
immortal dictatorship, in the midst of constantly recurring difficulties, is 
almost incredible. By destroying Protestantism as a political power, 
Richelieu made a distinct advance towards unity in the state. He gave a very 
essential bond of union to the higher administration by establishing the 
council of state, which remained practically unaltered till 1789. He rendered 
the triumph of monarchical authority over the new feudalism a certainty by 
lessening the excessive authority which the provincial governors had 
arrogated to themselves, by establishing resident overseers, who were 
energetic and obedient servants of the king, in various parts of the country 
to see that the law was properly administered, that the police were properly 
organised, and that the interests of the state in financial matters were not 
neglected ; by commanding fortified places to be destroyed ; and finally by 
his treatment of the most important members of the aristocracy as well as of 
the royal family, whom he punished or even banished when necessary, thus 
showing that the sword of the law was long enough to reach any head, 
however highly placed. 


He obliged the parliament to keep strictly within the limits of its own 
judicial functions, and forbade its taking any part whatever in the 
management of public affairs. He maintained a perpetual struggle against 
provincial institutions, whose resistance, usually self-interested and unjust, 


tended continually to fetter the action of the central power. But though he 
abolished the power of all enemies of the royal prerogative, Richelieu 
himself was capable of holding very wide and liberal views. If he destroyed 
Protestantism as a political party, he rose above the religious prejudices of 
his time by adher-ing strictly to the terms of the treaties which had been 
concluded with the Protestants, and by fearlessly bestowing his favours and 
his confidence on many of them. If he comiDelled the nobility to renounce 
their claims to independence, he opened up to them new paths to fortune 
and power, he enabled them to engage in maritime commerce without any 
loss of dignity, he admitted them to the royal councils, and he founded 
schools for them. In short, he wished them to take the lead in the country by 
superiority of culture as well as of wealth. If he failed to assemble the 
states-general, he nevertheless did not claim to be independent of public 
opinion ; he frequently summoned assemblies of important people and 
explained to them, in patriotic language, his great projects for the good of 
the country ; he more than once took for his text the resolutions presented to 
the states of 1640 by the commons. Lastly, he created one of the most 
powerful engines of modern civilisation, the periodical press, by authorising 
the publication, under his patronage, of Renaudot’s Gazette. 


Absorbed as he was by all these plans and preoccupations, Richelieu 
nevertheless found time to effect important improvements in all the public 
services. The statute of January, 1629, drawn up under the direction of 
Marillac, the keeper of the seals, summarises and completes the great 
statutes of the sixteenth century, and must be regarded as the most 
important attempt at codification previous to the time of Louis XIV. A 
stricter enforcement of police regulations increased the public security, 
whilst the numerous hospitals and benevolent institutions of all kinds 
founded at this time greatly ameliorated the condition of the labouring 
classes. Nor were manufactures, agricul- 
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ture, and internal commerce neglected. Richelieu encouraged the formation 
of many companies whose object was to turn to account all the riches of the 
soil ; he had the canal of Briare, begun in the time of Henry IV, finished, 
and he made wise regulations respecting the taxation of the common people 
and the allowance of provisions to be given to the troops, which improved 
the condition of the rural population. He was the creator of military 
administration ; he gave France a merchant navy and a military navy, he 
organised consulates, concluded commercial treaties with Russia, Persia, 
Morocco, etc., and did much to encourage early French colonial enterprise. 
Literature, science, and the arts wei-e also in a flourishing condition during 
this period. The special patronage accorded by Richelieu to artists and men 
of letters, whom he extricated from the precarious and humiliating position 
they had previously occupied ; the creation of the French Academy, the 
reorganisa- tion of the Sorbonne, the foundation of the royal botanical 
gardens, of the royal press, and of the mint, prove how large a share in the 
striking development of the national genius which took place during his 
time may justly be claimed by the great cardinal. 


It is tlifficult to believe that one single man can have carried out 
successfully so many plans whilst at the same time laying the foundations 
of internal prosperity and of political ascendency in Europe, and that amid 
such difficulties as no other statesman has ever succeeded in surmounting. 
And what makes all this the more wonderful was the frailty of the body 
which contained this invincible spirit, and which was liable to be prostrated 
by illness at any moment. Although Richelieu’s health was extremely 
delicate, and he was constantly falling ill, this extraordinary man seemed 
able to make his body obey his mind. He usually went to bed at eleven 
o’clock, and would sleep for three or four consecutive hours ; then he 
would do some writing himself or dictate to a secretary till about six 
o’clock, at which time he would go to sleep again till between seven and 
eight, when he rose. Avenel has clearly proved that Richelieu kept some 
confidential secretaries night and day about his person, but that he had no 
offices. The secretaries of state, who were nothing more than his head 
clerks, used to come for his orders, get the necessary work done in their 
own offices, bring it when required to the prime minister for his inspection, 
and then signed the documents themselves. Richelieu only signed what was 
written in his own study. Father Joseph himself does not seem to have been 


permitted, any more than were the secretaries, the privilege of supervising 
the minutes signed by the cardinal. The latter wished everything to be seen 
and done by himself. To our thinking, nothing more striking could be 
conceived than the picture of this statesman fighting against sleep and death 
for every moment of his existence, in order to consecrate it to the glory of 
France. 


What is specially characteristic of Richelieu, and gives him a distinct 
position among the founders of unity in France, is the clearness and the 
grandeur of his projects. Without foreseeing all the results of his system, 
results which he would no doubt have been unwilling to accept, he 
inaugurated with power and splendour that last social phase which the 
modern world was to pass through, before the light of a new era should 
shine upon it. Raising the kingship above family ties, and above all the 
traditions of 


[1 Richelieu formally created the ever afterward famous Academie 
Fran/aise in the year 1636. Its membership was (and is) limited to forty, — 
the ” forty immortals.” Its object was to control the French language, and 
regulate the literary taste of the people. Its influence has been extraordinary 
; but the wisdom of attempting to dam up the stream of so limpid a medium 
as language may be questioned. Membership in the Academy continues to 
be the highest honour that can be offered a French man of letters. See 
below, chapter xxi.] 
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precedent, he detached from it all foreign elements, and, isolating it within 
its own sphere, as a pure idea, he made it the living personification of the 
public welfare and the best interests of the nation. Thanks to this formidable 
weapon he broke away definitely from the traditions of the Middle Ages, 
and caused French society to enter once for all on the path of civil unity and 
equality. From the time of Louis the B’at to that of Louis XIV, the kingship 
had always pursued the mission which providence seemed to have laid upon 


“The King of Assiria, had no sooner cast his wanton eye upon her, but was 
forthwith inflamed with the fire of affection towardes her. After certaine 
circumstances over passed, she required of the King a rich rewarde, namely, 
a robe of estate, the government of Asia for five dayes continuaunee, and 
the absolute authorytie in all thinges that were done in the kingdomc. 
Which peticion of the Queene was granted unto by the King, no deniall 
made to the contrary. In conclusion when she was set and established in the 
tlirone of majesty, and had gotten all things (without exception) in the 
gripes of her aspiryng minde she commanded the King to be slayne, 
whereby he was dispossessed of his dominion, and she presently thereupon 
enjoyed the scepter and crowne imperiall over Assiria universall.”’/ 


H. W. — VOL. 12 Q 


it, to draw towards the shadow of the throne all the varied and inimical 
forces which divided the country between them ; but there had been 
unfortunate intervals when it seemed almost as if the spirit of disaffection 
and anarchy would finally prevail, as happened after the reigns of Philip the 
Fair, Charles V, Louis XI, and after the death of Henry IV. From the time of 
Richelieu, the work of monarchical centralisation met with no further 
check. The kingship, having reached the height to which this great minister 
had raised it, was only to descend from that position in order to make way 
for a still wider and more productive form of government. 


THE CHURCH AND THE STATE UNDER RICHELIEU 


Two great facts are of paramount importance in the history of the church of 
France during the first half of the seventeenth century. On the one hand a 
sort of intellectual and moral regeneration, a true religious renascence, was 
taking place in her midst, a movement which might be compared to the 
literary renascence which had taken place in lay society in the preceding 
century. On the other hand, the question so long debated between the 
temporal and the spiritual power was at last decided in favour of the former. 
Richelieu fought desperately against ultramontanism and loudly proclaimed 
the absolute independence of the civil power, and the necessity of having a 
national clergy whose interests should be bound up with those of the state. 


The religious wars had left the French clergy in a deplorable condition. The 
church of France was in such a lax state that she seemed in danger of losing 
the fruits of the victory she had gained, by the incapacity or the vices of her 
members. However, we may Say at once that this state of religious 
decadence was not irremediable. It was necessary to take prompt measures 
for reform, but the machinery for the work was there, and in greater 
completeness than appeared at first sight. It was only awaiting the workmen 
who were to set it in motion. If the wars of the league were responsible for 
great crimes and terrible outrages, they had also produced great virtues and 
fine characters. Men’s minds, somewhat enervated at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century by the introduction of a new morality, had regained their 
vigour in the struggle. Having erred temporarily they were nevertheless not 
weakened, and when the combat was over they felt an intense craving for 


action and for a living faith; two forces which, well directed, can 
accomplish wonders. 


This condition of mind also explains the very practical tendency shown by 
the religious movement which then took place. Indeed one of the most 
remarkable features of this regeneration of French Catholicism was, as 
Henri Martin P observes, the predominance of the practical over the ascetic 
and contemplative element. 


Richelieu did not intend to exclude either the nobility or the clergy from the 
administration of state affairs; on the contrary he treated the clergy just as 
he did the aristocracy. He sought to introduce members of the order 
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into the king’s councils, but only on condition that they were sufficiently 
enlightened to be worthy of such a position. He acted in the same way with 
regard to the clergy. We see him giving most important positions, both 
military and naval, to ecclesiastics. What he insisted upon was that these 
two orders of the nobility and clergy should not subordinate the interests of 
the state to their own, as they had been too i .one to do in former times. He 
wished the clergy to be part of the state and to belong to the state, and to 
contribute a fair proportion towards public expenses. In a word, he wished 
for a national clerg)’. Therefore in his struggles to maintain, in the civil 
power as well as in the religious order, the ascendency of the patriotic 
principles of the true Galilean spirit, Richelieu found himself supported by 
his bitterest opponent, the parliament, and deserted by the majority of the 
clergy, who saw in this extension of the civil power the possible abolition of 
their own privileges. In 1625, the clergy, in order to defend themselves from 
the constant demands for mone}’ made on them by the government, had 
decided that in future no deputy could vote subsidies under any pretext 
without having expressly received full powers in the matter, and that the 
opposition of a single province should be sufficient to annul the resolutions 
of the assembly. Richelieu replied that he could not admit the principle in 


virtue of which the clergy were claiming absolute immunity from taxation ; 
that the needs of the state were real, while those of the church were 
chimerical and arbitrary ; that if the king’s armies had not repulsed the 
enemy the clergy would have suffered much more. 


The struggle about taxation between the civil power and the clergy attained 
still more formidable proportions in 1638. Richelieu seems to have made 
use of the brothers Dupuy to prepare the ground on which he intended 
openly to attack the immunities of the clergy in the matter of taxation. 
Pierre Dupuy in conjunction with his brother Jacques published 
anonymously, about the middle of 1638, his great work on the Liberties of 
the Gal-liean Church. He collected in the first volume some very daring 
tracts on the subject : then, following his usual method, he supported them 
by a second volume of official acts and significant precedents, 
systematically arranged under the title Proofs of the Liberties. In the tracts, 
published mostly during the troubles of the league, when the national 
orthodoxy of France was called in question, it was stated amongst other 
things that the pope had exercised no jurisdiction at all over the Galilean 
church during the first six centuries ; that in the time of Clovis the 
sovereign head of the church after Jesus Christ was the king, not the pope ; 
that the pope had no right to issue excommunications outside his own 
diocese ; that there is no instance of either the popes or their legates 
presiding at any council held in Gaul before 742 ; that the said popes had 
not then any title which placed them above the other archbishops, and 
indeed did not possess any which was not common to them all. As for the 
proofs, ” great care had been taken not to draw deductions from the acts ; 
our kings, the assembled bishops of France, the parliament, and other 
sovereign bodies, the universities and some of the communities of the 
kingdom, were the authors of this work.” This was an adroit way of 
assuming the consent of the whole nation during many centuries. 


The clergy understood the significance of the attack, and protested strongly 
against doctrines which they thought would declare them independent of 
Rome only to make them the slaves of temporal power. On the 9th of 
February, 1639, eighteen bishops met at the house of Cardinal de la 
Rochefoucauld and drew up a letter denouncing ” this work of the devil ” to 
their colleagues in a most violent manner. The cardinal undertook to 
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deliver this letter to Richelieu. How the minister replied is not known ; but 
from that time edicts more violent than ever were issued against the clergy. 


Amongst the bishops was one, the bishop of Chartres, who was entirely 
devoted to the cardinal, and who supported him strongly in his struggle with 
the church. He succeeded, it is said, in recovering a copy of all the edicts 
issued against the church in the most disturbed times and sent them to the 
superintendent Bullion. The latter made a report on them to the cardinal, 
and on the 16th of April, 1639, appeared an edict in which it was set forth 
that ” ecclesiastics, communities, and other persons falling under the statute 
of mortmain are incapable of holding real property in France, that the king 
can compel them to pay dues on it within a year and a day of acquiring it, 
and in default of this the king may add the said property to his own domains 
; that the king is willing nevertheless to be satisfied with the payment of the 
indemnity for royal and feudal rights, which is due to him by his claims 
under mortmain ; his majesty commands that these rights shall be sought 
out wherever they exist, in all sorts of livings, foundations, hospitals, 
confraternities, etc., excepting only the new communities, established thirty 
years ago, of the Jesuits and the Carmelites.” The edict commanded that the 
research should extend as far back as 1520. This was, according to 
financiers, a matter of nearly eighty millions for the state. A short time 
after, an order appeared commanding the alienation of 200,000 livres a year 
on the H6tel-de-Ville, guaranteed for five years only by the clergy, and 
imposing on the latter a perpetual responsibility for these 200,000 livres, 
and this without their own consent. The irritation of the clergy had reached 
a climax. They protested forcibly against this measure. Richelieu thought it 
would not be wise to push things to extremities. A declaration issued on the 
7th of January, 1640, announced that the king would be satisfied with a levy 
of 3,600,000 livres as a compensation for his royal rights. 


It was then that Dupuy, seeing that the king’s authority was waning, 
published a violent discourse in defence of the king. Upon this an obscure 


priest named Hersent undertook in a Latin pamphlet, entitled Optatus 
gallus, to defend the rights of the church and denounce the machinations of 
those who were trying, he said, to foster schism in France. The parliament 
by a decision dated March 23rd, 1640, ordered the Optatus gallus to be torn 
up and burned ” as casting doubt on the authority bestowed on sovereign 
princes by God.” On the 28th of the same month, the archbishop of Paris, F. 
de Gondi, with Leonor d’Etampes bishop of Chartres, Nicolas bishop of 
Orleans, and Seguier bishop of Meaux, signed a declaration couched in 
almost the same terms, and having for its special object to repel most 
decidedly the accusation of schism made against the cardinal and a portion 
of the French clergy by the author of the Optatus gallus. 


As for the government, it recommenced its attacks on the clergy and, no 
longer satisfied with the 3,600,000 livres at first demanded, it called upon 
all holders of livings to pay over the sixth part of their income for two years 
(6th of October, 1640). The edict was published under the seal, and a 
chamber was established at the Louvre composed of councillors of state, 
both ecclesiastic and lay, and magistrates, whose function it was to carry 
out the provisions of the edict and settle the law. Berland, the prior of St. 
Denis-de-la-Chartre, who, having entered the clerical agency and not being 
recognised as an agent, had not the keys of the archives at his disposal, had 
the audacity to break in the doors and carry off the old assessment rolls, 
amongst 
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them that of 1583, and to hand them over to the superintendent. When the 
new assessment was drawn up the agents of the clergy were desired to sign 
it. The abbe Saint-Vincent immediately formed an opposition party. This 
was suppressed by a decision of the 10th of November, which also forbade 
the agents ” to hold any meeting either general or particular without the 
king’s permission.” The abbe Saint-Vincent then wrote to the dioceses 
telling them that all was lost. They decided to write to the cardinal and even 
the king, to appeal to his holiness, and to order public prayers to be offered 


up. In short, the clergy were in a state of indescribable tumult. The most 
violent accusations were hurled against this tyrant, tliis apostate, who Avas 
violating the privileges of the church, and trying to reduce her to a state of 
slavery which was quite unprecedented. Richelieu, however, who was at 
this time involved in a gigantic struggle against Austria and Spain, was 
anxious to be freed from all these entanglements at home. He appeared to 
give way and agreed to accept from an ecclesiastical assembly what he 
found it difficult to obtain by force. A general assembly was summoned at 
Mantes at the beginning of 1641. The government demanded 6,600,000 
livres in all. The debate was long and stormy. The sieur d’Emeri was 
deputed by the king to signify to the archbishops of Sens and Toulouse and 
the bishops of Evreux, Maillezais, Bazas, and Toulon that they must leave 
the town, and each one retire to his own diocese without passing through 
Paris. 


On the other hand the minority, who were devoted to Richelieu, made some 
very bold speeches. The affair finally ended according to Richelieu’s 
desires. The government reduced its claims to five and a half millions, 
which were voted by the majority on the 27th of May.’” 


THE CONSPIRACY OF CINQ-MARS (1641-1642 A.D.) 


One more effort was made to shake off the trammels of the hated cardinal. 
A conspiracy was entered into to deliver the land by the old Roman method 
of putting the tyrant to death ; and the curious part of the design is that it 
was formed almost in the presence of the king.> 


Louis XIII had at that time a favourite, Henry d’Effiat, son of the old 
marshal and marquis de Cing-Mars. He was a young man of twenty-two 
years of age, with a handsome face, finished manners, magnificent and 
extravagant. The king, always gloomy, found the need of an agreeable 
person, capable of diverting his thoughts, and even of amusing him. Having 
formed an affection for Cing-Mars, he gave him in succession the posts of 
keeper of the wardrobe and grand equerry. Richelieu, whose close 
observation extended even over the intimate friends of Louis XIII, did not 
take umbrage at the favour bestowed upon a young man of so frivolous a 
nature, son of a father who had been one of his most devoted servants, and 
step-brother of the marshal De Meilleraie ; on the contrary he felt that the 


equerry usurped the place in the king’s confidence of one of his declared 
enemies, Mademoiselle de Hautefort. 


But Cinq-Mars was a young madman and, as Monglat said, too 
presumptuous. Intoxicated by his success, thinking he could do in all things 
as he pleased, he began to show an inordinate ambition. He dreamed of the 
fortune of Luyues ; he wished to be a duke and a peer, and to command the 
armies. Richelieu treated him like a child. Louis XIII had enough strength 
of mind to resist these follies, but not sufficient to send him away from him. 
He quarrelled with him, became reconciled again, and treated him as if he 
were a spoiled child. They called the equerry “the king’s plaything.” 
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Cinq-Mars — offended at the way in which the cardinal snubbed him, 
encouraged, moreover, by the society of the Marais in which he was 
considered a success, and which was not afraid to show political opposition, 
in words at least — thought that he could, thanks to the liberty which Louis 
XIII granted him, compass the downfall of Richelieu. Louis XIII, like 
everyone else, felt the burden of his powerful minister’s rule. He allowed 
his favourite 


to talk ; he even listened to him 


willingly, without taking him seriously. At heart he looked upon Richelieu 
as a necessary man and one whom he could not do without, as much from 
habit as from a conviction of the superiority of his genius. He told Cinq- 
Mars that he need never think of replacing him. Cinq-Mars then, with his 
daring and swift imagination, conceived the most incoherent ideas, such as 
killing the cardinal, waiting for his death, which the failing condition of his 
health made him think might be very soon, or bribing Gaston who would 
become regent if the king were to die. Each day he changed his plans, 
deciding upon no particular one. He had made vows, and probably more 
than vows, for the success of the count de Soissons. After the battle of La 


Marfee, he was advised to leave court, because of the suspicions that had 
arisen against him ; he refused, hoping to refute them by his presence, and 
to think of some new plan by which he could compass the end he desired. 


Notwithstanding the risk, he formed a conspiracy. He tried to come to an 
understanding with the duke of Orleans, who might become regent, and also 
with the duke de Bouillon, whose fortress of Sedan was admirably situated 
to furnish him a refuge should he be obliged to fly from France. It was 
beginning over again the plot of the count de Soissons. Gaston answered 
vaguely, according to his custom, leaving others to act, and doing nothing 
himself. Bouillon showed himself more decided. Although he had accepted 
from the cardinal the command of the Italian army, he believed himself 
able, should the conspiracy prove unsuccessful, to withdraw to Sedan, and 
there await the death of the king. Francis Augustus de Thou, son of the 
historian, an inconsistent, restless, and nervous person, served as a go- 
between for the equerry, with the duke de Bouillon, and even with the 
queen. Bouillon simply observed that an army was necessary to protect 
Sedan. Cinq-Mars and Gaston then sent into Spain an agent, Fontrailles, 
with some blank signatures, to demand troops and a subsidy, and to propose 
a treaty. Olivares seized this opportunity to cause Richelieu trouble. 
Seriously or not, he ” the proposals which Fontrailles made to him ; he 
signed the treaty. 


Henri Coiffieb de Ruzk, Marquis de Cinq-Mars 


(1620-1642) 
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scarcely discussing the terras of it, and contented himself with exacting 
from the princes a promise to restore to peace all that France had wrested 
from Spain. Fontrailles returned to Narbonne, where he found the 


conspiracy half divulged, and the head equerry decided to undertake 
nothing until he knew how the cardinal’s illness would end. The duke of 
Orleans, carried away by the passion and zeal of some of his followers, but 
always irresolute and full of contradictious, had not left Blois ; Bouillon 
was in Italy at the head of the army, they could not even communicate with 
one another. Fontrailles took a great deal of trouble to establish a secret 
correspondence between them. It was not only the illness of the cardinal 
that induced them to wait, but also the striking failure of the king’s health. 
Cing-Mars only looked upon the treaty as a last resource which they could 
keep back for a time. Gaston demanded that it shoidd be given to him; then 
when Cing-Mars, after much resistance, decided to send it to him, he kept it 
without signing it, or addressing the ratification to the governors of the 
Spanish Netherlands, as they had agreed to. Fontrailles fled to England. 


KECOVEKY AND TRIUMPH OF KICHELIETJ 


For a whole month Richelieu hung between life and death. At last he 
recovered, not indeed his health, but that energy which even suffering could 
not keep under. Prostrated by infirmity and pain, he appeared to have 
scarcely a spark of life, but, notwithstanding, never has one seen a finer 
example of Bossuet’s mot: “A courageous soul is master of the body it 
animates.” Retiring to Tarascon, a healthful and lonely town, under the care 
of the count d’Alais, governor of Provence, the cardinal, in spite of illness 
and absence, did not cease to rule the king, the government, and the army. 
A rumour was circulated that his retirement was due to fear ; his enemies 
made a last attempt to destroy his influence over Louis XIII, but he 
triumphed over them on this as on all former occasions. The king, wearied 
by the length of the siege of Perpignan, and ill himself, left the camp to 
establish himself at Narbonne. There he fell a prey to the most contraiy 
anxieties. He saw himself beset and spied upon on one side by Cing-Mars, 
on the other by Chavigny and the Noyers. But, apart from the fact that he 
was in no wise willing to sacrifice Richelieu, he could perceive that the 
principal leaders and officers of the army were partisans of the cardinal, that 
the vain boastings of the equerry were displeasing to the military men, and 
that the latter indulged the maddest schemes for making himself well 
thought of. He was already very weary of his favourite, when on the 10th of 
June, 1642, he received a copy of the Spanish treaty that Richelieu sent to 


him at Narbonne by the intervention of Chavigny. How did this copy get 
into the cardinal’s hands? No one could tell ; according to the most likely 
conjectures, he obtained it through one of his secret agents or by the 
treachery of the abbe De la Riviere, who sought his favour, or through a 
servant of the duke of Orleans. Louis XIII was most indignant, and no 
longer hesitated. On the 12th he ordered Cing-Mars, De Thou, and two 
others, to be arrested. Cinq-Mars remained concealed all one day in a house 
in the town, but he was discovered, and imprisoned in the citadel of 
Montpellier. Bouillon was arrested in Italy by his brigadiers at the head of 
the very army that he commanded. Gaston only was not pursued. The abbe 
De la Riviere came in his name to acknowledge his fault and to beg for the 
royal pardon. 


The king went to Tarascon to the cardinal to assure him that his sentiments 
had not changed, and that he wished to await with him the end of this 
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great trial. We are told how Richelieu was in bed ; how Louis, himself ill, 
was obliged to have a bed made up for himself by the side of Richelieu, and 
how they discussed thus the measures they ought to take. They decided that 
Gaston should be questioned and then pardoned, but on the condition of his 
making a full confession, the only means of convicting the accused parties. 
Louis XIII was unable to return to the army ; he went to Fontainebleau by 
easy stages, arriving there the 23rd of July. Whilst on the road he heard of 
the death of his mother ; Marie de’ Medici had left England, where her 
presence was looked upon as a public encumbrance. Not finding the 
inhabitants either of Spain or of Holland willing to receive her, she went to 
Cologne where, at the house of the archbishop elector, she terminated the 
anxieties of her wandering life. The chancellor and the members of 
parliament claimed that a prince could not be cross-examined like anyone 
else, and that it was necessary he should give his declaration in writing. 
This mode of procedure had been adopted towards the duke of Orleans. The 
judges received his declaration at Villefranche on their way to Lyons, where 


JM 
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the like distance from her main Body, valiantly receiv’d her Enemies 
Charge ; but the Indian Horse were most strangely terrify’d ; for in Regard 
the Phantasms at a distance seem’d to be real Elephants, the Horses of the 
Indians (being inur’d to those Creatures) prest boldly and undauntedly 
forward; but when they came near and saw another sort of Beast than usual, 
and the smell and every thing else almost being strange and new to them, 
they broke in with great Terror and Confusion, one upon another, so that 
they cast some of tlieir’ Riders headh)ng to the Ground, and ran away with 
others (as the Lot happen’d) into the midst of their Enemies. 


Whereupon Semiramis readily making use of her Advantage, with a Body 
of choice Men fell in upon them, and routed them, forcing them back to 
their main Body : And though Stabrobates was something astonish’d at this 
unexpected Defeat, yet he brought up his Foot against the Enemy with his 
Elephants in the Front: He himself was in the right Wing, mounted upon a 
stately Elephant, and made a fierce Charge upon the Queen her self, who 
hap-pen’d then to be opposite to him in the left. 


And tho’ the Mock-Elephants in Semiramis’s Army did the like, yet they 
stood the. violent shock of the other but a little while, for the Indian Beasts 
being both exceeding strong and stout, easily bore down and destroy’d all 
that oppos’d them, so that there was a great Slaughter ; for some they 
trampl’d under foot, others they rent in pieces with their Teeth, and toss’d 
up others with their Trunks into the Air. The Ground therefore being 
cover’d with Heaps of dead Carcases and nothing but Death and 
Destruction to be seen on every hand, so that all were full of Horror and 
Amazement, none durst keep their Order or Ranks any longer. 


Upon which the whole Assyrian Army fled outright, and the Indian King 
encountered with Semiramis, and first wounded her with an Arrow in the 
Arm, and afterwards with a Dart (in wheeling about) in the Shoulder, 


the commission would sit. This commission was composed of state 
counsellors, of masters of requests, and of several members of the Grenoble 
parliament. Cinq-Mars had been transferred from the citadel of Montpellier 
to that of Pierre-Seize. De Thou had been taken to Lyons in a boat towed up 
the Rhone by that of the cardinal. Bouillon was brought there from his side. 
Richelieu had started by going up the Rhone slowly, for he could not bear 
tlie least fatigue. As this navigation was very laborious, he left the river at 
Valence and was placed in a great litter, or room, made expressly and 
carried upon the shoulders of his musketeers, who succeeded each other in 
relays. He was partially paralysed, incapable of moving or even of signing 
anything ; nevertheless he never ceased working, having beside his bed in 
this portable room a chair and a table for a secretary. In this fashion he 
arrived at Lyons. He remained there only a few days, leaving before the end 
of the trial, and continuing his strange journey, partly by land, partly by the 
Loire and the recently finished canal of Briare. 


Gaston’s declarations left no doubt as to the reality of the plot. Cinq-Mars 
did not deny it ; he owned to everything, and appeared before his judges 
with a bearing as noble as it was courageous. As for De Thou, he had 
played an absurd part, and one full of contradictions ; ” he was concerned in 
everything,” said Fontrailles,4 “and denied knowledge of anything. Priding 
himself upon a scrupulous loyalty and delicacy of conscience, he was made 
the confidant of all the conspirators and all the conspiracies invented 
against the cardinal and against the king. He had got it into his head that his 
name, his character, his title of former minister of state would assure him a 
high place in the government that should succeed to that of Richelieu. He 
was then mixed up with the enemies of the cardinal ; he had even, which 
was far more serious, warned the queen of what was being prepared. Of his 
complicity there was no doubt. His guilt was not so certain. 


The judges passed a sentence of death. Cinq-Mars was condemned 
unanimously ; De Thou unanimously but for one voice. The execution took 
place at once upon a scaffold erected in the middle of the place des 
Terreaux (September 13th). The grand equerry and his friend died with as 
much dignity as resignation. De Thou, whose eager mind was filled with 
the ” deepest sentiments of religion, showed a martyr’s enthusiasm. Neither 
of them protested against the blow which struck them, but their youth, the 


sensation they had caused, the candour of their answers at the trial, their 
noble bearing upon the scaffold deeply affected the town of Lyons. ” M. de 
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Thou,” wrote Marca, one of the judges, “died like a Christian and a brave 
man. M. le Grand also showed an equal firmness and met his death with an 
admirable confidence, composure, and Christian devotion.” The sight of 
this execution awoke a very natural pity, seeing that the public knew little 
of the details of the plot. It was regarded as the last act of vengeance of a 
minister who felt his power ebbing with his life.’ 


THE LAST DAYS OP RICHELIEU 


The tempestuous year of 1642 was drawing to a glorious close. Fortune, 
after long wavering, threw itself on the side of France. Austria was 
humiliated and France was in the ascendency. Henry IV had won 
independence for her, Richelieu gave her supremacy; the work of Charles V 
and Philip II was undone forever. France resumed the position at the head 
of the nations which she had held when she led Europe in the Crusades of 
the Middle Ages. This grand symphony of victories resounded about a 
funeral pyre. All these conquered standards were lowered before a dying 
man. The epic poem that astonished the world for eighteen years was not to 
lack a majestic end ; the hero was to be buried in the triumph which 
providence did not permit him to complete. 


The victory over Cinq-Mars, and above all the general success of the 
French policy, had for a few months brought back the life that was ebbing 
away ; but the slow dissolution of the worn-out organism had continued. On 
the evening of the 28th of November Richelieu, after returning from Ruel to 
the palais Cardinal, was taken with a violent fever, with pain in the side, and 
spitting of blood ; four bleedings were insufficient to allay the fever. On the 
2nd of December public prayers were offered for the sick man in all the 
churches of Paris, and the king came from St. Germain to see him. 


Richelieu talked to Louis like a man resigned to death, asked him to protect 
his family in memory of his services, recommended to him tiie ministers 
Noyers and Chavigny, and especially Mazarin whom he represented, it is 
said, as the person most capable of filling his own place ; and finally 
submitted to the king a declaration which he had just had drafted against the 
duke of Orleans, to exclude that prince from all right to the regency and the 
administration of the kingdom in case of the death of the king. This was the 
last service that Richelieu rendered to France. 


After the visit of the king the cardinal, feeling worse, asked the physicians 
how long he might still live. They, wishing to flatter the master to the very 
mouth of the tomb, replied that there was no need to despair — that God, 
seeing how necessary he was to the welfare of France, would intervene to 
save him. The cardinal shook his head and calling back one of the royal 
surgeons said, ” Speak to me with open heart, not as a physician but as a 
friend.” ” Monseigneur,” said the physician, “in twenty-four hours you will 
be dead or well.” ” That’s the way to talk ! ” said Richelieu, ” I like that.” 
He sent for the curate of St. Eustace, his parish. ” Here is my Judge,” he 
said when the consecrated host was presented to him, ” my Judge who is 
soon to pronounce my sentence. I pray him to condemn me if in my 
ministry I have followed any other end than the welfare of religion and of 
the state.” ” Do you forgive your enemies ? ” asked the cure. ” I have never 
had any but the enemies of the state.” 


Most of those present contemplated the dying man with admiration, some 
with fear. ” Here,” said Cospean, the bishop of Lisieux, ” is an assurance 
that dismays me ! ” Doubtless Richelieu,”* in order to fortify his con- 
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science, repeated the maxims of those two Latin testaments which contain 
his supreme thought ; his official will in which he disposes of his dignities 
and his wealth concerns only his family ; the other two are addressed to 
posterity. ” I have been severe to some,” he said, ” in order to be good to all. 


I have loved justice and not vengeance.” Was he very sure of it? ” I have 
tried to give to Gaul the boundaries that nature intended for it, to identify 
Gaul with France, and to establish the new Gaul wherever the old one was.” 


On the afternoon of the 3rd of December the king came to see the cardinal 
for the last time. The physicians, having no more hope, had given up the 
sick man to empirics, who gave him a little relief. But his feebleness was 
increasing ; on the morning of the 4th, feeling the approach of death, he 
made his niece, the duchess d’ Aiguillon retire, as she was “the person 
whom he had most loved,” according to his own words. This was the only 
moment, not of weakness, but of tenderness, that he had ; his indomitable 
firmness had not given way during his long suffering. AH present, 
ministers, generals, relatives, and servants, burst into tears ; for this terrible 
man was, according to the testimony of his least favourable contemporaries, 
” the best master, relative, and friend that ever was known.” Towards noon 
he heaved a deep sigh, then a feebler one, then his body collapsed and was 
still ; his great soul was gone. He had lived fifty-seven years and three 
months, the same number of years as Henry IV. 


Human judgments [continues Martin] have been and still are contradictory 
concerning this minister of salutary harshness, this strong-armed labourer 
who is accused of having pulled up from French soil the good grain along 
with the tares. The most opposite opinions are in league for and against his 
memory. Before 1789 lords and commons, after 1789 ultramontanes and a 
large part of the liberals heap abuse upon him. Retz” claims that Cardinal 
Richelieu traded on all the evil intentions and all the ignorance of the last 
two centuries, in order to form in the most legitimate of monarchies the 
most scandalous and most dangerous tyranny.” Montesquieu » believes that 
” the most harmful citizens of France ” were Richelieu and Louvois. 


On the other hand the partisans of unity and of strong and vigorous power, 
whether monarchists or democrats, rise in favour of the great man, as do all 
those who put the love of country above all other social or political 
sentiments. The Moniteur of 1789, as the mouthpiece of this party, exclaims 
with the voice of the Revolution itself : ” Let the aristocrats rage against the 
memory of this intrepid minister who overthrew their pride and avenged the 
people for the oppression of the great. By sacrificing great victims to the 


tranquillity of the state he became its pacifier. He was the first to apply true 
remedies to the root of the evil by degrading the intermediate powers that 
had enslaved the nation for nearly nine centuries. Nothing that can make a 
vast kingdom powerful and glorious escaped his indefatigable activity.” 


The popular instinct however has not decided the question as it has for 
Henry IV. The abstract and half veiled greatness of this invalid who from 
his bed overturned empires has not taken hold of the heart and the 
imagination of the unlettered masses and imprinted its pale mysterious 
figure in ineffaceable lines. The man who did most for the greatness of 
France is little known by the French people : is this the punishment for his 
severity towards the suffering masses and for his harsh maxims ? ” If the 
people were too much at ease, it would not be possible to hold them within 
the rules of their duty.“p 
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When the king heard of the death of his minister he coldly remarked : “A 
great statesman is dead.” He survived him but six months. A few days 
before his death he named Anne of Austria regent and Gaston, his brother, 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom. Louis XIII felt great remorse for the 
assassination of Marshal d’Ancre and for his treatment of his mother, the 
queen. He died at the chateau St. Germain, at the age of forty-two years. 
One of his contemporaries says of him that he was so indifferent in his 
government that all the world awaited his death with impatience, even those 
who owed most to him.c 


STEPHEN S ESTIMATE OF LOUIS XIII AND OF RICHELIEU 


Louis XIII [says Stephen] was a man of large and just capacity. His ideas of 
the duties of his station were princely and magnanimous. He lived in 
profound submission to the law of his conscience, in the fear of God, and in 


veneration for all men in whom he saw, or thought he saw, any image, 
however faint, of the divine beneficence and power. But he was of a feeble, 
indolent, and melancholy spirit. He was habitually wrapt in reveries, 
sometimes splendid, tliough more often gloomy ; but he was always 
incapable of prompt or decisive action. Though a king, he never was and 
never could have been a free man. It was among the necessities of his 
existence to live under tlie government of a master. After selecting and 
rejecting many such, he at length submitted liimself to the dominion of 
Richelieu, and thenceforward endured that bondage to the last. He endured 
it certainly, neither from attachment nor from fear, but because, as often as 
he struggled to regain his liberty, his efforts were bafHed by his admiration 
of the genius of his great minister, and by his persuasion that no other man 
could so effectually promote the welfare of his state and people. 


Richelieu, on the other hand, was one of the rulers of mankind, in virtue of 
an inherent and indefeasible birthright. His title to command rested on that 
sublime force of will, and decision of character, by which, in an age of great 
men, he was raised above them all. It is a gift which supposes and requires 
in him on whom it is conferred, convictions too firm to be shaken by the 
discovery of any unperceived or unheeded truths. It is, therefore, a gift, 
which, when bestowed on the governors of nations, also presupposes in 
them the patience to investigate, the capacity to comprehend, and the genius 
to combine, all those views of the national interest, under the guidance of 
which their inflexible policy is to be conducted to its destined 
consummation. For the stoutest hearted of men, if acting in ignorance, or 
under the impulse of haste or of error, must often pause, often hesitate, and 
not seldom recede. Richelieu was exposed to no such danger. He moved 
onwards to his predetermined ends with that unfaltering step which attests, 
not merely a stern immutability of purpose, but a comprehensive survey of 
the path to be trodden, and a profound acquaintance with all its difliculties 
and all its resources. It was a path from which he could be turned aside 
neither by his bad nor by his good genius ; neither by fear, lassitude, 
interest, or pleasure ; nor by justice, pity, humanity, or conscience. 


The idolatrous homage of mere mental power, without reference to the 
motives by which it is governed, or to the ends to which it is addressed, — 
that blind hero-worship, which would place Wallenstein and Gustavus 


Adolphus on the same level, and extol with equal warmth the triumphs of 
Cromwell and of Washington, though it be a modern fashion, has certainly 
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not the charm of novelty. On the contrary it might, in the language of the 
Puritans, be described as one of the ” old follies of the old Adam ” ; and, to 
the influence of that folly, the reiMutation of Richelieu is not a little 
indebted. 


In his estimate, the absolute dominion of the French crown and the grandeur 
of France were convertible terms. They seemed to him but as two different 
aspects of the great consummation to which every hour of his political life 
was devoted. In approaching that ultimate goal, there were to be 
surmounted many obstacles which he distinctly perceived, and of which he 
has given a very clear summary in his Testament Politique. ” When it 
pleased your majesty,” he says, “to give me not only a place in your 
council, but a great share in the conduct of your affairs, the Huguenots 
divided the state with 3’ou. The great lords were acting not as your subjects, 
but as independent chieftains. The governors of your provinces were 
conducting themselves like so many sovereign princes. Foreign affairs and 
alliances were disregarded. The interest of the public was postponed to that 
of private men. In a word, j-our authority was, at that time, so torn to 
shreds, and so unlike what it ought to be, that, in the confusion, it was 
impossible to recognise the genuine traces of your royal power.” 


Before his death, Richelieu had triumphed over all these enemies, and had 
elevated the house of Bourbon upon their ruins. He is, perhaps, the only 
human being who ever conceived and executed, in the spirit of philosophy, 
the design of erecting a political despotism ; not, indeed, a despotism like 
that of Constantinople or Teheran, but a power which, being restrained by 
religion, by learning, and by public spirit, was to be exempted from all 
other restraints ; a dynasty, which like a kind of subordinate province, was 
to spread wide its arms for the guidance and shelter of the subject multitude 


; itself the while inhabiting a region too lofty to be ever darkened by the 
mists of human weakness, or of human corruption. 


To devise schemes worthy of the academies of Laputa, and to pursue them 
with all the relentless perseverance of Cortes or of Clive, has been 
characteristic of many of the statesmen of France, both in remote and in 
recent times. Richelieu was but a more successful Mirabeau. He was not so 
much a minister as a dictator. He was rather the depositary, than the agent, 
of the royal power. A king in all things but the name, he reigned with that 
exemption from hereditary and domestic influences, which has so often 
imparted to the papal monarchs a kind of preterhuman energy, and has as 
often taught the world to deprecate the celibacy of the throne. 


Richelieu was the heir of the designs of Henry IV, and tlie ancestor of those 
of Louis XIV. But they courted, and were sustained by, the applause and the 
attachment of their subjects. He passed his life in one unintermitted struggle 
with each, in turn, of the powerful bodies over whom he ruled. By a long 
series of well-directed blows, he crushed forever the political and military 
strength of the Huguenots. By his strong hand, the sovereign courts were 
confined to their’ judicial duties, and their claims to participate in the 
government of the state were scattered to the winds. Trampling under foot 
all rules of judicial procedure and the clearest principles of justice, he 
brought to the scaffold one after another of the proudest nobles of France, 
by sentences dictated by himself, to extraordinary judges of his own 
selection ; thus teaching the doctrine of social equality, by lessons too 
impressive to be misinterpreted or forgotten by any later generation. Both 
the privileges, in exchange for which the gi-eater fiefs had surrendered their 
independence, and the franchises, for the conquest of 
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which the cities, in earlier times, had successfully contended, were alike 
Swept away by this remorseless innovator. He exiled the mother, oppressed 
the wife, degraded the brother, banished the confessor, and put to death the 


kinsman and favourites of the king, and compelled the king himself to be 
the instrument of these domestic severities. Though surrounded by enemies 
and by rivals, his power ended only with his life. Though beset by 
assassins, he died in the ordinary course of nature. Though he had waded to 
dominion through slaughter, cruelty, and wrong, he passed to his great 
account amidst the applause of the people, with the benedictions of the 
Church ; and, as far as any human eye could perceive, in hope, in 
tranquillity, and in peace.” 


Costumes of the Period of Louis XIII 


IMA, 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE SUPREMACY OF MAZARIN 


[1643-1661 A.D.] 


Any other nation, after its Mazarins, its Fouquets, its Louvois, so many 
wars, so many glories, so many heroes, so many rascals, would have stayed 
crushed and never arisen. Nevertheless, France still lives. 


— MiCHELET.’ 


Louis XIII had hastened to carry out all the provisions of Richelieu’s will. 
His own did not meet with the same fate, for its most important dispositions 
were immediately modified. While regretfully appointing Anne of Austria 
regent he had put strong restrictions upon her authority and provided that 
the partisans of Richelieu, Mazarin and the prince of Conde, were to control 
the government. He knew the queen had not heen unaware of the 
conspiracies of the court, not even of that of Cinq-Mars, and that she had 
always listened to Richelieu’s enemies. Towards the end he had drawn 
nearer to her and his brother, but without granting them his confidence. 


Scarcely had Louis closed his eyes when Mazarin resolved to give over the 
entire government to the queen. Unity and power seemed, to the cardinal, 
the most necessary thing : he came to an understanding with the bishop of 
Beauvais, almoner of the queen ; he was able to persuade Gaston, Conde, 
and the other councillors, who withdrew opposition in consideration of the 
compensation offered them. Consequently, on the 18th of May, parliament 
met in extraordinary session ; the peers were present. The queen attended 
with the young Louis XIV and held a bed of justice. On the express 
renunciation of the duke of Orleans and the prince of Conde the assembly 
unanimously set aside all the restrictions to the queen’s power, and decided 


where-ujion the Queen (her Wounds not being mortal) fled, and by the 
Swiftness of her Horse (which far exceeded the other that pursu’d her) she 
got off. But all making one way to the Bridge of Boats, and such a vast 
Multitude of Men thronging together in one strait and narrow Passage, the 
Queen’s Souldiers miserably perish’d by treading down one another under 
foot, and (which was strange and unusual) Horse and Foot lay tumbling 
promiscuously one over another. 


AVhen they came at length to the Bridge, and the Indians at their Heels, the 
consternation was so great tliat many on both sides the Bridge were 
tumbled over into the River. But when the greatest part of those that 
remain’d had got over, Semiramis caus’d the Cords and Tenons of the 
Bridge to be cut, which done, the Boats (which were before joyn’d together, 
and upon which was a great Number of Indians not in the Pursuit) being 
now divided into many Parts, and carry’d here and there by the force of the 
Current, Multitudes of the Indians were drown’d, and Semiramis was now 
safe and secure, having such a P>arrier as the River betwixt her and her 
Enemies. Whereupon the Indian King being forewarn’d by Prodigies from 
Heaven and the Oj)inions of the Soothsayers, forbore all further pursuit. 
And Semiramis making Exchange of Prisoners in Bactria return’d with 
scarce a third part of her Army. 


A little time after, Semiramis being assaulted by an Eunuch through the 
treacherous Contrivance of her Son, remembred the former Answer given 
her by the Oracle at the Temple of Hammon, and therefore pass’d the 
Business over without punishing of him who was chiefly concern’d in the 
Plot : But surrendiiug the Crown to him, commanded all to obey him as 
their 
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to be well acquainted one with another. For length of Time ia martial 
Imployments so improves the Skill and advances the Courage and 
Resolution of the Commanders, that many times they conspire against their 
Princes, and wholly fall off from their Allegiance. 


that the title of lieutenant-general held by the duke of Orleans would be 
simply honorary. c 
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The queen-mother was now in her forty-second year. She inspired almost 
universal sympathy, by her good looks, agreeable manner, and previous 
misfortunes which now counted for virtues. Age had made her more sedate 
and more devout ; her devotion, however, was still mingled with gallantry, 
but it was the serious romantic gallantry of Spain which is not incompatible 
with external dignity and reserve. Facile and genial in ordinary intercourse, 
but altogether impulsive and insincere when her passions were aroused; 
going when necessary as far as perjury — though doubtless with the 
resource of mental reservation — to extricate herself from a wrong step ; 
intrepid by temperament, in spite of more than one act of moral cowardice ; 
of an unconquerable stubbornness in her prejudices and in certain of her 
attachments, although sensitive to ingratitude ; at the same time absolute by 
her temperament and her principles, and unable through inactivity to 
exercise the absolute power, her queenly nature was invaluable to a minister 
capable of making a favourable impression on her head and her heart. 


Mazarin made an attack on both of these at the same time, and soon 
occupied an unshakable position with her. Their correspondence leaves 
doubt neither as to the passion which this minister expressed and which he 
inspired in the queen, nor as to the constancy which Anne had at least the 
merit of preserving in this last passion, which the progress of age did not 
extinguish. ! 


Mazarin was of the same age as the queen. We may recall his brilliant debut 
as a diplomat thirteen years before, when before Casale he prevented two 


armies from falling upon each other. Since then he had remained faithfully 
attached to the interests of France, which had raised him to the car-dinalate 
-ndthout his having received holy orders — he never was a priest. He 
gave himself out to be a Roman nobleman. His enemies denied this, and 
asserted that his father, a Sicilian merchant, had taken refuge in the states of 
the holy father, after having gone bankrupt at Palermo. A. Renee« has 
investigated every version of the cardinal’s origin and concludes that his 
father, the son of a Sicilian artisan, came a fortune-seeker to Rome, where 
he became chamberlain to the constable Colonna. At all events the mind, 
the face, the complaisance, and the dexterity of the young Giulio Mazarini 
won him, at an early age, the patronage of some of the noble houses of 
Rome, and after having tried the sword, the young adventurer felt his 
vocation and assumed the soutane as a stepping-stone to diplomacy ; at the 
age of twenty-eight he met Richelieu — we know the rest. 


The character and the future of the fortunate Italian were still at this 
moment a problem for the court and for the public.” As yet he frightened no 
one. He was far from being believed as powerful and especially as much a 
master of the queen’s mind as he already was. He often spoke of returning 


[1 Michelet’ believes that the love affair of Mazarin and the queen began 
even earlier than their contemporaries think. He says: “It has been said that 
Louis XIV was the son of Mazarin — this is certainly wrong. He was of 
France, ballasted by Austria. But his brother, the second duke of Orleans 
(born September 22nd, 1640), like the first, Gaston, was thoroughly Italian 
in spirit and in manner. He was as much Mazarin as Gaston was Concini. I 
fully appreciate the difficulties. Their contemporaries believe that she did 
not give herself to him until later. There was at least one entr’acte in her 
favour.” To a court tradition, related, among others, by the Princess 
Palatine,” mother of the regent, is due a belief that Mazarin’s continued 
hold over the queen-mother is explained by the fact that they had been 
secretly married. Kitchin o says “there is no reason to doubt that they were 
actually married.” But Martin assures us that “there is not the slightest 
indication of this, either in their correspondence or in what we know of the 
Car-netsp of Mazarin.” ] 


[* He was, however, a deacon, and so in lesser orders. | 
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to Italy. What then was the astonishment when, on the very evening of the 
bed of justice, it developed that Anne of Austria had designated him to 
preside over the council. “ 


It would take a simple mind indeed to believe that an event as foreseen as 
the death of the king should have taken the queen unawares, that she should 
not have known which way to turn, and that she should have seriously 
offered the power to this one or to that. The whole affair was certainly 
settled beforehand ; and for what reason ? By reason of her indolence, 
which told her that a bed already made was better to lounge on, sleep in, 
than a new arrangement which would oblige her to will, to think. She knew 
that, ready to set out from London, from Brussels, from Madrid, there was a 
crowd of exiles, calling themselves martyrs to the queen’s cause, who 
would demand the crown for their martyrdom. How to satisfy them ? She 
was all ears to him who taught her the sweetness of ingratitude. 


In this Mazarin was admirable. He often varied, but never on this point. His 
character offers the beauty of a well-sustained type which does not 
contradict itself. Ingrate towards Joseph and Chavigny, who made him in 
France, he got out of two scrapes during the Fronde by the same means — 
ingratitude towards Conde and then towards De Retz. Finally he crowned 
his life with what was worse than all — ingratitude towards the queen, his 
oldtime sweetheart. 


The puppets of Richelieu, odious, detested, the Chavignys, the Bouthil- 
liers, were impossible ; Mazarin was a stranger, with no ties in France, and 
ready to depart as soon as he had put the queen au courant. He was packing 
up his things. A good excuse for remaining. The queen appeared very 
uncertain. She consulted much, hesitated much. Finally Conde came to tell 
Mazarin, ” ready to depart,” that the queen made him chief of the council, 
keeping also Chavigny and his father, the chancellor S%uier, the same who 
had conducted the inquiry against her in 1637. 


A mortal blow for Beaufort and the Vendomes, the queen’s friends. When 
they demanded an explanation she said that Mazarin would not let her 
forget her friends, that he was au courant of affairs, a stranger, consequently 
the less dangerous, that he was amusing, but above all disinterested. This 
disinterestedness was so extreme, and the poor man remained so poor, that 
after a few years, when he was driven out and wished to return, he was able 
to raise an army with his own money ! & 


BATTLE OF ROCKOI (MAY 18TH-19TH, 1643 A.D.) 


But before anything could happen, Paris was suddenly struck with a piece 
of good news which produced the very greatest effect. While under the last 
reign no great battle had been accomplished by the French armies, that of 
Louis XIV opened with the victory of Rocroi. 


Francisco de Mello had advanced to the frontier of the Low Countries with 
28,000 men, counting on profiting by the uncertainty into which the last 
illness and death of Louis XIII would plunge the French government. 
France had, on her side, an army in the field to observe him, and it was 
Louis XIIs will that this army be placed in command of the duke 
d’Eughien, son of Conde, a young prince of twenty-two years, the choice of 
whom must attach his house all the more closely to the future regency. 
Enghien had served hitherto only as a volunteer ; but he had been 
instructed, exercised, and formed in the best of schools. He had already 
shown in war a vigour and intelligence which everyone applauded. He 
inspired confidence 
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both in his officers and his soldiers. They foresaw in him a great captain. As 
an adviser and to moderate his ardour he had been given an able lieutenant- 
general, Duhallier, become Marshal de I’ Hopital, and several excellent 
marSchaux de camp, Gassion, La Ferte-Sennetertre, and Sirot. 


The Spaniards entered Champagne, and besieged Rocroi. The place, 
important by its situation at the head of the Ardennes, was in no condition 
to resist. Enghien, having collected between St. Quentin and Guise 14,000 
infantry and 6,000 horse, marched to its relief. On the way he learned of 
Louis XIII’s death, but the news did not stop him. He resolved to give battle 
to relieve the tedium of methodic warfare — this was also the advice of 
Gassion and Sirot. On the 18th of May he arrived before the Spaniards, 
who, protected by woods through which the French had to pass, were not 
expecting to see them appear ; and the time they took to range themselves 
for battle permitted the French prince to approach. The day was far 
advanced and he contented himself with a small amount of cannonading. 
The next day Enghien ordered the attack at daybreak, for he wished to 
forestall the arrival of a corps which General Beck was bringing to 
Francisco de Mello. He himself, with Gassion, charged at the head of the 
right wing and routed the enemy. The left wing, commanded by Marshal de 
I’ Hopital and La Ferte-Senneterre, had less success. It disputed its ground 
but was badly used. Enghien and Gassion, victorious on the right, did not 
neglect their advantages. They immediately fell upon the Spanish division 
which was in action with De I’ Hopital, the moment at which, thinking itself 
victorious, it began to break ranks and was running to pillage the tents of 
the French. Sirot, in command of the reserves, received the order to 
advance, and he waited to execute it until the very moment when Enghien 
and Gassion should have renewed the contest. Then he gave it, and the 
victory was decided. The two divisions of the enemy broken and put to 
flight, there yet remained the Spanish reserve infantry which formed a 
square battalion difficult to penetrate. It was composed of picked veterans 
and commanded by the old count de Fuentes, who had to be carried in a 
litter at the head of his soldiers. The victorious Enghien threw himself upon 
the square, dealt it several sharp attacks, and finally broke it by attacking its 
rear and flanks while his cannon thundered upon it.c 


The massacre was appalling. Moved to pity, the duke d’Enghien threw 
himself between the two armies, commanding his men to spare the 
vanquished. “All the Spanish infantry,” says La Moussaie, “crowded round 
him and his commanding officers, seeking shelter from the fury of the 
French, and more particularly of the Swiss, who could not bring themselves 
to make prisoners of any. After giving orders to the prisoners’ guard, the 


prince collected his troops and prepared to receive Beck, should he have the 
courage to meet him on the plain. But Gassion shortly returned from his 
pursuit of the enemy iiud informed the duke that he had nothing to fear 
from the German general. Beck had not even passed beyond the edge of the 
wood, being content with rallying the fugitives, and at the approach of 
Gassion’s cavalry he had fled precipitately towards Luxemburg. 


Seeing his triumph thus complete, the duke d’Enghien, with the Christian 
piety that never forsook him even in battle, fell on his knees, in company 
with his whole army, and gave thanks to God for the victory. Thus ended 
one of the most bloody and most glorious days in the history of France. The 
battle had lasted four hours. The Spanish army left 8,000 dead upon the 
field, and 6,000 prisoners in the hands of the French. Among the slain was 
the brave count de Fuentes. Don Francisco de Mello had been made a 
prisoner 
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for a few moments, but he managed to escape and took refuge at 
Mariembourg, then at Philippe ville, where he collected the fragments of 
the Spanish army. Two hundred flags and sixty standards fell into the hands 
of the French. The Spanish baggage wagons were plundered and were 
found to contain all the money destined for the pay of the troops. The 
French lost about two thousand men./ 


Enghien possessed the power of prompt decision and knew the value of 
time. He turned his victory to good account by marching immediately upon 
Thion ville, the possession of which was of extreme importance to the 
Three Bishoprics and at the siege of which Feuquieres had come to grief in 
1639. Mazarin approved his plan and furnished all that was necessary for 
the siege. Instead of proceeding with that methodical regularity learned fi- 
om the Dutch, Enghien pressed his attacks ; they were very deadly, 
especially for the officers, but his plan was to reach his end the more 
quickly, to astonish the enemy, and to avoid sickness, which was more fatal 


than artillery in prolonged sieges. Thionville surrendered the 8th of August. 
The little town of Sierck, which commanded Luxemburg, capitulated a few 
days later. 


Enghien was placed at a bound above all the captains employed by 
Richelieu. The French army, formed by eight successive years of 
campaigns, equal at least to those of neighbouring nations, leaving nothing 
to be desired in instruction, experience of its officers, discipline, good 
administration, or material organisation, had finally found a leader worthy 
of it. Enghien, with his eagle glance, great promptitude of execution, and an 
ardour which he knew how to moderate, disconcerted the rational and 
jjrudent tactics of the enemy’s generals. The battle of Rocroi bore witness to 
the military progress of France, and dealt a serious blow to the prestige of 
the Spanish armies, when Spain had, for three years, been seeing her power 
shaken and her resources weakened. c 


THE IMPOKTANTS (1643 A.D.) 


The return of Mazarin to power was received with surprise and 
mortification by the returned exiles, the enemies of Richelieu, those who 
had deemed themselves possessed of the heart and confidence of the queen. 
They were for the most part young men, such as the duke de Beaufort, and a 
host of noble striplings, who were all, nevertheless, profound statesmen in 
their own esteem. 


With pretensions to govern, they found it necessary to alter or conceal their 
juvenile and frivolous habits ; they affected to be grave and sententious, and 
some even thought it necessary to give time to study and reflection ; a 
whim, the characteristic and beneficiiil consequences of which are seen in 
the MSmoires of De Retz and the Maximes of the duke de la 
Rochefoucauld. The latter was at this time one of the young friends of the 
queen. Despite the talents that some of these youths afterwards displayed, 
their present pretensions and demeanour were considered as absurd, and the 
party was ironi-cally called les Importants, that of the “important.” On the 
side opposed to them were drawn up Cardinal Mazarin, the old partisans of 
Richelieu, and, amongst the noblesse, the prince of Conde and his gallant 
son, the duke d’ Enghien. 


The queen-regent, as became her position, affected neutrality, but supported 
her newly ciiosen minister. The importants, however, hoped to regain the 
ascendency through the means of Anne of Austria’s old favourite, Madame 
de Chevreuse, who was now returning from her long exile. This lady had 
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once been all-powerful with the queen : her misfortunes, occasioned by that 
attachment, gave her, she thought, an increase of claim ; she totally put out 
of consideration how far the poUcy of a regent might interfere with the 
affections of a queen, and her party pretensions were as high as her 
resentments. She was warmly and cordially welcomed back by Anne ; 
Mazarin hastened to conciliate her, and commenced by placing 50,000 
crowns before her, asking if he might count her amongst his friends. 
Madame de Chevreuse required the dismissal of Chavigny, and the cardinal 
instantly consented to sacrifice the secretary : then came the great demands 
of the party, viz., that Sedan should be restored to the duke de Bouillon, the 
government of Brittany to the duke de Vendome, and that of Guienne to 
young Epernon ; Le Havre, too, was required for the future duke de la 
Rochefoucauld. 


These demands were no less than to reconstitute the power and 
independence of the grandees, that Richelieu had spent his life and steeped 
his 


memory in blood in order to reduce. Anne of Austria and Mazarin, now in 
the place of authority held by Richelieu, could not but see with his eyes : 
the adroit Mazarin, howevei-, did not give to Madame de Chevreuse the flat 
and peremptory denial that would have come from Richelieu’s mouth: he 
looked complaisant and yielding, and drew on the nego-tiatrix of the 
importants to fresh pretensions. One of these was to supersede the 
chancellor Seguier by Chateauneuf. Now Chateauneuf had presided at the 
commission which condemned the duke de Montmorency, and to favour 
him would be to outrage the princess of Conde, sister of that duke. Mazarin 
pretended to stand out on this point, hesitatingly, no doubt ; Madame de 
Chevreuse insisted ; and the cardinal, determined to break with a party 
whose pretensions were exorbitant, and which sought to replace the 
aristocracy on its old footing of superiority to government and ministry, 
affected to break with them rather than insult the family of Conde ; thus 
securing powerful support, and averting the suspicions of the young 
noblesse from the political jealousy which he bore them. 


A rupture was declared ; and a lady’s quarrel soon afterwards occurred to 
precipitate hostilities, and give the minister a pretext for acting. The 
duchess de Longueville, of the family of Cond“, and one of the beauties of 
the court, was maligned by Madame de Montbazon, sister-in-law of 
Madame de Chevreuse. The latter found a billet-doux in the handwriting of 
the former, and addressed, she asserted, to the coimt de Coligny. This piece 
of scandal or calumny convulsed the entire circle of influential personages. 
The duke d’Enghien challenged the duke de Beaufort ; the duke of Guise 


Madame de Montbazon 
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and the count de Coligny fought in the PLice Royal, Madame de 
Longueville being spectatress of the discomfiture of her chevalier, who died 


of his wounds. Tlie queen in vain endeavoured to bring about an 
accommodation. The importants were too deeply mortified, and nothing 
short of the disgrace of the cardinal would satisfy them. The queen 
peremptorily refusing this, the duke de Beaufort entered into a scheme for 
making away with the cardinal by violence. Circumstances occurred to 
bafde and interrupt the design. Epernon was sounded in the meantime by 
one of the conspirators, and he instantly betrayed it. The duke de Beaufort 
was consequently arrested on the following day. Mesdames de Montbazon 
and Chevreuse were both exiled, as well as the duke and duchess of 
Vendome, the dukes of Guise and Mercosur, and other less illustrious 
nobles. Here is the exculpation of Richelieu, and the excuse of his severity. 
No sooner is Anne of Austria, his rival and enemy, in the place of power, 
than she is obliged to adopt his policy and his strong measures, 
notwithstanding that such acts did violence to her private feelings. She wept 
on ordering the arrest of Beaufort ; but, like the late monarch, she was 
compelled to sacrifice her feelings to her own interest and that of the state. 
The reign of the importants lasted three months and a half. 


The four years which succeeded 1643 were years of tranquillity to the 
regent, triumph to Mazarin, and glory to France. The petulance of the 
noblesse was checked by the discomfiture of the importants. Mazarin, 
instead of imitating Richelieu and reigning by terror alone, sought to 
captivate by giving scope to pleasure, and creating a general taste for light 
and social amusements. He encouraged fetes and gallantry. He was prodigal 
of favours, of money, of everything save authority. He bound the noblesse, 
and their more froward dames and mistresses, in golden and in flowery 
chains ; and those who a year before were clamouring for independent 
governments, then limited their ambition to a duke’s title. The sage La 
Rochefoucauld himself has recorded in his Memoiresm how he pleaded for 
this important distinction, in order, as he observes, that his wife might enjoy 
the privilege of a tabouret or stool at court.? 


THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG KING 


Louis XIV, born September 5tli, 1638, had now (1645) completed his 
seventh year ; that being the age at which kings passed from the control of 
women to the control of men, it became necessary to provide him with a 


His living thus close and unseen, was a covert to the Voluptuous Course of 
his Life, and in the meantime (as if he had been a God) none durst in the 
least mutter anything against him. And in this manner (creating 
Commanders of his Army, constituting of Governors in Provinces, 
appointing the Chamberlains and Officers of his Iloushold, placing of 
Judges in their several Countries, and the ordering and disposing of all other 
Matters as he thought fit most for his own Advantage) he spent his Days in 
Nineve. 


After the same manner almost liv’d all the rest of the Kings for the space of 
Thirty Generations, in a continu’d Line of Succession from Father to Son, 
to the very Reign of Sardanapalus ; in whose time the Empire of the 
Assyrians devolv’d upon the Medes, after it had continu’d above Thirteen 
Hundred and Sixty Years, as Ctesias the Cnidian says in his Second Book. 
But it’s needless to recite their Names, or how long each of them reign’d, in 
regard none of them did any thing worth remembring, save only that it may 
deserve an Account how the Assyrians assisted the Trojans, by sending 
them some Forces under the Command of Memnon the Son of Tithon. 


For when Teutamus reign’d in Asia, who was the Twentieth from Ninyas 
the Son of Semiramis, it’s said the Grecians under their General 
Agamemnon, made War upon the Trojans, at which time the Assyrians had 
been Lords of Asia above a Thousand Years. For Priam the King of Troy 
(being a Prince under the Assyrian Empire, when War was made upon him) 
sent Ambassadors to crave aid of Teutamus, who sent him Ten Thousand 
Ethiopians, and as many out of the Province of Susiana, with Two Hundred 
Chariots under the Conduct of Memnon the Son of Tithon. For this Tithon 
at that time was Governor of Persia, and in special Favour with the King 
above all the rest of the Princes : And Memnon was in the Flower of his 
Age, strong and couragious, and had built a Pallace in the Cittadel of Susa, 
which retain’d the Name of Memnonia to the time of the Persian Empire. 
He pav’d also there a Common Highway, which is call’d Memnon’s Way to 
this day. But the Ethiopians of Egypt question this, and say that ISlemnon 
was their Countryman, and shew several antient Palaces which (they say) 
retain his Name at this day, being call’d Memnon’s Palaces. 


governor and a tutor. To Cardinal Mazarin the queen desired to hand over 
the supreme control of Louis’ bringing up, and for that purpose created for 
him the post of superintendent of the king’s education. 


Several contemporary writers have reproached Mazarin with having 
directed the education of the young Louis carelessly. La Porte, a groom of 
the bedchamber to the king, accused the cardinal of having no other dream 
than to obtain empire over the young prince’s will by surrounding him with 
his own family and partisans. Madame de Motteville,“ without being quite 
so prejudiced, claims that he thwarted the good intentions of the young 
prince’s governor, the marquis de Villeroi. Nevertheless, an entry in the 
note-books proves that even as early as 1647 Mazarin exerted himself to 
remove from the prince such persons as he thought dangerous. In the case 
of Frangois de Rochechouart, who enjoyed an old-established credit with 
the queen, Mazarin declared that a place must not be given him near the 
king ; “for,” he writes, ” his incessant flatteries are extremely prejudicial to 
the 
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king, and prompt him to regard with great disjileasure those wlio speak tlie 
truth to him.” Yet one must recognise that during a long period the cardinal, 
absorbed in politics, paid little heed to the king’s education. It was only 
during the later j/ears of his life that, having reached the summit of power 
and glory, he helped by his counsels to inspire in the young Louis habits of 
order, of regular work, of strong and tenacious will, of supreme and 
authoritative government. Judging by results, this education was far from 
being sterile. The king’s governor, intrusted to accompany him everywhere, 
to watch over his safety and direct his actions, was Nicolas de Neufville, 
first marquis, then duke and marshal, de Villeroi. This individual had 
gained a certain renown in war, but it was pre-eminently as a clever and 
pliant courtier that he shone. He was a willing tool in the hands of the 
minister. It seems that his rSle was limited to winning the young king’s 
good graces, to teaching him the ways and manners of the court, in which 


he himself excelled, and to giving him for companion and favourite his own 
son, FranQois de Neufville-Villeroi, who became in his turn Duke-Marshal 
de Villeroi. 


The post of tutor was filled by Hardouin de Beaumont de Per‘fixe, doc-tor 
of the Sorbonne, who ultimately became archbishop of Paris, and to whom 
we owe a History of Henry IV written for the instruction of Louis XIV. The 
classical education of the young king was meagre. Madame de Motteville k 
tells us ” he was made to translate Csesar’s Commentaries ; he learned to 
dance, to draw, and to ride, and he was very skilful in all bodily exercises.” 
The Venetian ambassador, Nani, asserts that the tutor did neglect to teach 
the young king the principles of virtue./ 


MILITARY GLORY (1644-1648 A.D.) 


The year 16-t-t is marked by the brilliant manoeuvres of the duke of 
Enghien and Turenne.? After the capture of Sierck, Enghien drove the 
Germans back across the Rhine, and crossed after them ; he hastened to 
repair the losses and defeats which the French had met with on the frontier 
after the death of Marshal de Gubriant, which had occurred at the siege of 
Rottweil in Swabia (1643). [Guebriant’s army, now badlj’ led by several 
leaders, had allowed itself to be surprised by the imperials at Tuttlingen. ] 
Enghien found Freiburg im Breisgau taken and the Bavarian general Mercy 
beneath its walls with an army greater than his own. Enghien had two 
marshals of France under him, of whom one was Grammont and the other 
Turenne, who had just been created marshal after having served brilliantly 
in Piedmont against the Spaniards. The duke and his two generals attacked 
Mercy’s camp intrenched on two heights. The battle recommenced three 
times on three different days (August 3rd-5th, 1644). It is said that the duke 
of Enghien threw his commander’s baton into the enemy’s entrenchments 
and, sword in hand, went after it at the head of the Conti regiment. “ The 
battle of Freiburg, more bloody than decisive, was the duke’s second 
victory. Mercy decamped four days afterwards. Philippsburg, Worms, and 
Mainz were the proof and the fruit of the victory. 


Enghien returned to Paris, received the acclamation of the people and 
demanded recompense of the court ; leaving his army to the prince-marshal 


Turenne. But this general, skilful as he was, was beaten at Marienthal (May, 
1645). Enghien hastened back to his troops, resumed the command, 


[1 This statement is not substantiated, and is not to be found in any 
contemporary writing. The lirst book that speaks of it bears the date 1094. ] 
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and joined to the glory of again commanding Turenne that of repairing his 
defeat. He attacked Mercy on the plains of Nordlingen, and won a great 
battle early in August. Marshal de Grammont was captured, but so was 
General Glen who commanded under Mercy, and the latter himself was 
among the slain. Mercy, who has been reckoned among the great captains of 
his time, was buried close to the battle-field, and on his tomb was graven, ” 
Sta Viator; Heroem Calcas” (Halt traveller, thou treadest on a hero). 


The name of the duke d’Enghien/ now eclipsed all others. In October, 
1646, he besieged Dunkirk in sight of the Spanish army, and was the first to 
give that place to the French. Such success and such service brought forth 
less reward than suspicion in the court, and made him as much feared by the 
ministry as by the enemy. Conde [as we must now call him] was therefore 
withdrawn from the scenes of this conquest and glory and sent into 
Catalonia with inefficient and ill-paid troops. He besieged Lerida, but was 
obliged to raise the siege (1647). A wavering state of affairs soon forced the 
court to recall the prince to Flanders. The archduke Leopold, brother of the 
emperor Ferdinand HI, was besieging Lens in Artois. Conde, restored to the 
troops which had always been victorious under him, led them straight for 
the archduke. This was the third time he had given battle with disadvantage 
in numbers. He spoke to his soldiers these simple words : ” Friends, 
remember Rocroi, Freiburg, and Nordlingen ! “^ (August 20th, 1648). 


He himself relieved Marshal de Grammont, who was about to surrender 
with the left wing ; he captured General Beck. The archduke saved himself 
with difficulty with the count of Fuensaldana. The imperials and the 


Spaniards composing the ai-my were scattered ; they lost more than a 
hundred banners and thirty-eight pieces of cannon, which was a 
considerable number for that time. Five thousand prisoners were taken ; 
three thousand men were killed ; the rest deserted and the archduke was left 
without an army. Never since the foundation of the monarchy had the 
French won so many battles in succession, and ones so noted for military 
ability and courage. 


While the iArince of Conde was thus counting the years of his youth in 
victories, and the duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIH, was upholding the 
reputation of a son of Henry IV and of France by the capture of Gravelines 
(July, 1644), Courtrai, and Mardyck (November, 1644), the viscount de 
Turenne had taken Landau, had driven the Spaniards from Treves, and re- 
established the elector. In November, 1647, with the help of the Swedes 
under Wrangel, Torstenson’s successor, he won the battle of Lawingen, and 
that of Zusmarshausen (May, 1648). He compelled the elector of Bavaria to 
leave his states, at the age of almost eighty. The count d’ Harcourt took 
Balaguer and beat the Spaniards. They lost Porto Longone in Italy (1646). 
Twenty vessels and twenty galleys of France, which composed almost the 
whole navy as re-established by Richelieu, defeated the Spanish fleet off the 
Italian coast. 


[1 Tht, aged prince of Condg (Henry II de Bourbon) died December 26th, 
1646, when the duke d’Enghien (Louis II de Bourbon) assumed his father’s 
title. He came to be known as ” The Great Cond,” and we shall see much 
of him in the ensuing pages. He was born at Paris, September 8th, 1621 ; 
died, December 11th, 1686. The first prince of Cond6 (Louis I de Bourbon), 
whose death at the battle of Jamao in 1569 will be recalled (see p. 363), was 
his great-grand- father. This first prince of Cond6 was the younger brother 
of Anthony, king of Navarre, the father of King Henry IV. So the Great 
Cond6 came honestly by his fighting propensities. ] 


[2 Some historians refuse to credit CondS with these words. Indeed, 
Madame de Motteville reports a much less stirring harangue : “My friends, 
have good courage ; we must of necessity fight to-day. It will be useless to 
back out. For I promise you that all the brave and the cowardly will fight ; 
the ones of good will, the others through compulsion ! ” ” This was 


perhaps,” adds Duruy,A ” the only kind of language to impress the soldiers 
at that time.” ] 
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This was not all. The French arms had again invaded Lorraine ; and Duke 
Charles IV, a warrior prince, but an inconstant, rash, and unfortunate one, 
saw himself at the same time deprived of his state by France and kept 
prisoner by the Spaniards (May, 1644). The allies of France pressed the 
Austrian power on the north and south. The duke of Albuquerque, the 
Portuguese general, won the battle of Badajoz from Spain in March, 1645. 
Torstenson defeated the imperials near Tabor and obtained a complete 
victory. The prince of Orange, at the head of the Dutch, penetrated as far as 
Brabant. 


The king of Spain, beaten on every side, saw Roussillon and Catalonia in 
the hands of the French. Naples in revolt against him had just given itself 
into the hands of the duke of Guise, the last prince of that branch of a house 
fruitful in illustrious and dangerous men. This one, who had passed only for 
a bold adventurer, because he did not succeed, had at least the glory of 
boarding single-handed a bark in the midst of the Spanish fleet and of 
defending Naples with no other resource than his own courage. 


At the sight of so many misfortunes crushing the house of Austria, so many 
victories accumulated by the French, seconded by the success of their allies, 
one would have believed that Vienna and Madrid were only waiting to open 
their gates, and that the emperor and the king of Spain were almost without 
dominions. Nevertheless these five years of glory, crossed with only a few 
reverses, brought few real advantages and much spilled blood, but no 
revolution. If one was to be feared it was for France. She was on the verge 
of ruin in the midst of this apparent prosperity. J 


TREATY OF WESTPHALIA (1648 A.D.) 


Negotiations for peace had been going on for a long time. Proposed in 
1641, conferences were opened April 10th, 1643, in two Westphalian cities 
— Miinster and Osnabriick. The questions for consideration were the 
altering of the map of Europe after a thirty years’ war ; of providing the 
empire with a new constitution ; and of regulating the civil and religious 
rights of the several Christian nations. France was represented at this 
congress by able negotiators, the count d’ Avaux and Abel Servien ; but her 
best diplomats were Conde and Turenne, whose swords had simplified the 
negotiations by rendering peace a necessity. At the last moment Spain 
withdrew, hoping to profit by the troubles of the Fronde, then commencing 
in France. The other countries, in haste to have finished, signed the peace 
(October 24th, 1648). 


During the Thirty Years’ War Austria had striven to stifle religious and 
political liberty in Germany. Austria being defeated, that against which she 
had fought remained and increased. The Protestants obtained fuU liberty of 
conscience, and imperial authority, but lately threatening, was annulled ; the 
princes of the German states, confirmed in the exercise of complete 
authority over their territories, had the right of alliance with foreign powers 
so long as these alliances (so read a vain restriction) were “against neither 
the emperor nor the empire.” 


The two powers which had achieved the defeat of Austria had stipulated for 
themselves important indemnities. Sweden gained the island of Riigen, 
Wismar, western Pomerania with Stettin, the archbishopric of Bremen, and 
the bishopric of Verden — that is to say, the mouths of the three great Ger- 
man rivers, the Oder, the Elbe, and the Weser — with 5,000,000 crowns and 
three votes in the diet. France continued to occupy Lorraine, promising 
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to restore it to its duke when he should have complied with her conditions. 
She obtained the empire’s renunciation of all right over the Three 
Bishoprics — Metz, Toul, and Verdun, which she had possessed for a 


century ; over the town of Pinerolo, ceded by the duke of Savoy in 1631 ; 
over Alsace, which was now — with the exception of Strasburg — given to 
France, carrying her boundaries beyond the Vosges as far as the Rhine. She 
also obtained Breisach, on the right bank of that river, and her right to 
garrison Philippsburg was recognised ; the right of navigation on the Rhine 
was guaranteed her. 


These were great advantages ; because, by recovering Alsace, PArance 
covered Lorraine on the side of Germany and established herself to the 
north of Franche-Comte, which since Henry IV she had enveloped on the 
south ; so that the return to France of these two provinces was only a 
question of time. Not only were her frontiers now better outlined for 
defence, but she was able to maintain an offensive position. By the 
acquisition of Pinerolo France planted a foot beyond the Alps in Italy; by 
Breisach and Philippsburg, beyond the Rhine in Germany. By opening the 
eyes of the German states to their right to contract foreign alliances France 
was always able to buy over one or another of their indigent princes, and by 
guaranteeing the execution of the treaty, she gave herself the right to 
interfere in German affairs. The empire — being now no more than a sort of 
confederation of 360 states, Lutheran and Catholic, monarchical and 
republican, laical and ecclesiastical — became of necessity the theatre for 
all sorts of intrigues, the battle-field of Europe, as Italy had been at the 
beginning of modern times, and for the same reasons — division and 
anarchy. 


The Treaty of Westphalia, which was the foundation for all diplomatic 
conventions from the middle of the seventeenth century until the French 
Revolution, put an end to the supremacy of the house of Austria, and 
rescued the independence of the small states. If the Bourbons had not 
inherited the ambition of the Habsburgs, and roused against themselves the 
same Coalitions, the Peace of Westphalia would have accomplished the 
supremacy of France and the political liberty of Europe. 


MAZAKIN S DOMESTIC POLICY 


While Mazarin gloriously continued the policy of Richelieu, his power in 
France was being destroyed by factions. ‘^ 


At first he used his power with moderation. He affected, at the beginning of 
his supremacy, as much of simplicity as Richelieu had displayed of 
arrogance. Far from employing guards, and keeping up royal splendour, 
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he had at first the most modest retinue. He was affable and even gentle 
where his predecessor had shown inflexible pride. 


But with all tliis, taxation was necessary to maintain the war against the 
Spaniards and against the emperor. The finances of France were, since the 
death of Henry IV, as badly administered as those of Spain and Germany. 
The excise offices were in chaos, ignorance was extreme, thievery was 
paramount. The revenue of the state amounted during the first year of the 
regency to between fifteen and sixteen million livres. This was quite 
sufficient if there had been any economy in the ministry ; but in 1646 and 
1647 there were deficits. The superintendent of the finances was at times a 
Sienese peasant named Particelli Emery, whose soul was even baser than 
his birth, and whose extravagance and debauchery aroused the nation to 
indignation. This man invented burdensome and ridiculous expedients. He 
created and sold posts of inspectors of fagots, of licensed hay venders, of 
king’s councillors, of wine hawkers ; he sold letters of nobility. The debts 
on the H6tel-de-Ville at Paris then amounted to only about eleven millions, 
but the fund-holders were deprived of several quarterly dividends ; import 
duties were increased ; several posts of masters of requests (to whom all 
petitions were intrusted) were created ; about eighty thousand crowns of 
magistrates’ salaries were held back. 


It is easy to realise how far the minds of the people were aroused against 
two Italians, both come penniless to France, who had enriched themselves 
at the expense of the nation and who now had such a hold over them. The 
parliament of Paris, the masters of requests, the other courts,, the fund- 
holders, rebelled. In vain did Mazarin remove his confidant Emery from 
office and relegate him to one of his estates — there was indignation that 
this man should have estates in France. The cardinal was held in 
abhorrence, although at this very moment he was consummating the great 
work of the Peace of Westphalia ; for it must be noted that this famous 
treaty and the ” day of barricades ” are of the same year, 1648. The civil 
wars began at Paris as they had begun in England, over a little money. In 
1647 the parliament of Paris, in verifying the tax edicts, showed itself 
spiritedly opposed to them. It acquired the confidence of the people by 
remonstrances which were very wearying to the ministry. But it did not 
revolt. Its spirit became embittered and hardened by degrees. The populace 
might rush to arms at once and choose a leader as they had done with 
Masaniello at Naples ; but magistrates and statesmen proceed with more 
deliberation, and begin by observing the proprieties as far as party spirit 
will permit. 


Cardinal Mazarin had thought that by skilfully dividing the magistracy he 
would prevent all troubles, but his cunning was met with inflexibility. He 
withdrew four years’ salary from all the higher courts, at the same time 
remitting the paulette ; that is to say, exempting the judges from paying the 
tax devised by Paulet under Henry IV for assuring the magistrates the 
permanency of their posts and permitting them to sell them. This 
retrenchment was not an injury, but he did not withdraw the four years’ 
salary from parliament, thinking to disarm it by this favour. But parliament 
scorned this mark of grace which exposed it to the reproach of preferring its 
interests to those of the others ; and it did not hesitate to issue an arret 
cfunion with the other courts of justice. Mazariu, who was never able to 
pronounce French, having said that this arret d’ognoyi was an attacking 
measure, and having had it vetoed by the council, this single word ognon 
made him ridiculous, and as one never yields to one that is scorned, 
parliament became more active. 


I! REST OF BROUSSEL 
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It loudly demanded that all the intendants regarded by the people as 
extortioners should be recalled, and that the new kind of magistracy 
instituted under Louis XIII, without the procedure of ordinary forms, should 
be abolished. This was to please the nation as much as to irritate the court. 
It desired that, according to the ancient law, no citizen should be put in 
prison without his natural judges knowing of it within twenty-four hours. 


Parliament did more ; it abolished the intendants by a decree with orders to 
the king’s prosecutors in its jurisdiction to inform against them. Thus the 
hatred of the ministry, supported by the love of the public weal, threatened 
the court with a revolution. The queen yielded ; she abandoned the 
intendants and asked only that three be retained. In this she was refused. 
While these troubles were brewing the prince of Conde won the famous 
victory at Lens, which crowned his glory. The king, who was only ten years 
old, exclaimed, ” Parliament will be very sorry ! ” These words make it 
sufficiently evident that the court looked upon the parliament of Paris as an 
assembly of rebels. Indeed, the cardinal and his courtiers gave it no other 
name. But the more the parliamentarians were treated as rebels the more 
resistance they made.* 


This state of affairs between ruling power and the parliament expressing the 
feelings of the people brings us to that remarkable revolt known as the 
Fronde, “the last echo of the civil wars of the sixteenth century.” 


33 66 


” The origin of the name,” says Martin,” “seems to have been the 
comparison made between the young and turbulent conseillers aux enquStes 
and the urchins who gathered in the city ditches to indulge in mimic fights 
with slings (frondes). The malcontents adopted the name of frondem-s, and 
longed for the glory of ‘slinging the court well’ (bien fronder la eour). The 
first to adopt this title oifrondeur was, it is said, the councillor Bachaumont, 


Notwithstanding, however it be as to this matter, yet it has been generally 
and constantly held for a certain Truth, that Memnon led to Troy Twenty 
Thousand Foot, and Two Hundred Chariots, and signaliz’d his Valour with 
great Honour and Reputation, with the Death and Destruction of many of 
the Greeks, till at length he was slain by an Ambuscade laid for him by the 
Thessalians. But the Ethiopians recover’d his Body, and burnt it, and 
brought back his Bones to Tithon. And these things the Barbarians say are 
recorded of Memnon in the Histories of their Kings. 


Sardanapalus, the Thirtieth from Ninus, and the last King of the Assyrians, 
exceeded all his Predecessors in Sloth and Luxury ; for besides that, he was 
seen of none out of his Family, he led a most effeminate Life : For 
wallowing in pleasure and wanton Dalliances, he cloathcd himself in 
Womens Attire, and spun fme Wool and Purple amongst tlie tlirongs of his 
Concubines. He painted likewise his Face, and deckt his wliole Body with 
other Allurements and proceeded to such a degree of Voluptuousness and 
sordid Uncleanness, that he compos’d Verses for his Epitaph, with a 
Command to his Successors to have them inscrib’d upon his Tomb after his 
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Death, which were thus Translated by a Grecian out of the Barbarian 
Language (An Epitaph fitter for an Ox than a Man, says Aristotle), 


What once I gory’ d I noio enjoy, And minton Lunts me still imploy. All 
other things by Mortals priz’d, Are left as Dirt by me despis’d. 


Being thus corrupt in his Morals, he not only came to a miserable end 
himself, Tjut utterly overturn’d the Assyrian Monarchy, which had 
continu’d longer than any we read of. 


For Arbaces a Mede, a Valiant and Prudent IMan, and General of the Forces 
which were sent every Year out of Media to Nineve, was stir’d up by the 
Governor of Babylon (his Fellow Soldier, and with whom he had contracted 
an intimate familiarity) to overthrow the Assyrian Empire. This Captain’s 
Name was Belesis, a most Famous Babylonian Priest, one of those caird 


son of the president Le Coigneux.” Kitchin? says that the name of the 
Fronde was first adopted by the coadjutor to the archbishop of Paris, Paul 
de Gondi, of whom we shall presently speak. ” The young lords and 
dames,” says Crowe,? ” who afterwards embraced the party, willingly 
adopted a name which so well characterised their petulance, and sportive 
rather than serious rebellion.” But the Fronde, sportive though it may have 
been to the nobles, was the cause of immense misery to the people. Famine 
and pest walked in its train and the country was enormously depopulated.“ 


FIRST INSURRECTION OP THE FRONDE (1648 A.D.) 


The queen and the cardinal resolved to arrest three of the most stubborn 
magistrates of the parliament : Novion Blancmenil president of a court of 
justice, Charton president of a court of inquiry, and Broussel former 
councillor-clerk of the grand chamber. They were the tools of party leaders 
and not leaders themselves. Charton, a man of very limited abilities, was 
known by the nickname of ” I say this,” because he always opened and 
closed his remarks with those words. Broussel had nothing to recommend 
him but his white hairs, his hatred for the ministry, and a reputation for 
always raising his voice against the court no matter on what subject. His 
confreres paid little attention to him, but the populace idolised him. 


Instead of arresting them without any hubbub in the silence of the night, the 
cardinal thought to impress the people by having them arrested in broad 
daylight, on August 26th, 1648, while the Te Deum was being sung at Notre 
Dame for the victory of Lens and the Swiss of the chamber were carrying 
into the church the seventy-three banners taken from the enemy. It was 
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precisely this plan that caused the ruin of the kingdom. Charton escaped, 
Blancmenil was taken without difficulty, but it was not the same with 
Broussel. An old servant, seeing her master thrown into a coach by 
Comminges, a lieutenant of the bodyguard, collected a mob. It surrounded 


the coach, which was smashed to pieces ; but the French guards lent 
assistance to Comminges and got Broussel away from his friends. He was 
taken out on the road to Sedan. The arrest, far from intimidating the people, 
irritated and emboldened them. Shops were closed. The great iron chains 
which at that time were at the entrance to the principal streets were 
stretched across them ; barricades were built, and four hundred thousand 
throats cried ” Liberty and Broussel ! ” » 


The marshal de la Meilleraie with two hundred guards tried to disperse 
them ; he drove some back to the Pont Neuf, where his progress was 
impeded, and where he met Paul de Gondi, coadjutor of the archbishop of 
Paris, so famous later under the name of Cardinal de Retz, who had rushed 
out in his robes amongst the mob. After having harangued and momentarily 
tranquillised the populace, De Retz hurried with the marshal to the Palais 
Royal, to represent the alarming state of the city to the queen. Anne of 
Austria, who knew the coadjutor’s character, suspected him as one more 
likely to throw oil than water on the flame. “It is rebellion itself to imagine 
that the people can rebel,” said she ; “you would have me deliver Broussel ; 
I will first strangle him with these hands.” This resentment, seconded by the 
jeers of the court, had the ill effect of converting De Retz into a dangerous 
enemy. ? 


The Bay of the Barricades (August 27th, 1648) 


It is difficult to reconcile all the details of what followed, related by 
Cardinal de Retz,i Madame de Motteville,* Advocate-General Talon, and 
many others ; but all agree upon the principal points. During the night 
which followed the riot the queen had about two thousand troopers, 
quartered a few leagues from Paris, come into the city to protect the king’s 
residence. The chancellor Seguier had already proceeded to the parliament 
accompanied by a lieutenant and several archers to quash all its decrees and 
even, it is said, to suspend that body. 


But during that very night the factionists assembled at the house of De Retz, 
and everything was arranged to arm the city. The chancellor’s coach was 
stopped and overturned. He escaped with difficulty, with his daughter the 
duchess de Sully, who in spite of liim had insisted on accompanying him. 
He retired in disorder into the h6tel de Luynes, jostled and insulted by the 


populace. The civil lieutenant now took him into his coach, and escorted by 
two Swiss companies and a squadron of gendarmes attempted to bring him 
to the Palais Royal. The people fired on them ; several were killed and the 
duchess de Sully was wounded in the arm. 


Two hundred barricades were formed in an instant ; they were pushed to 
within a hundred paces of the Palais Royal. The soldiers, after seeing 
several of their number fall, retreated and looked to see what the bourgeois 
were going to do. The parliament marched on foot in a body to the queen, 
across the barricades which were lowered before it, and demanded the 
liberation of its imprisoned members. The queen was obliged to set them 
free.i 


The barricades were immediately levelled, and the people ceased their 
turbulence and clamour. “Never was disorder more orderly managed,” says 
Madame de Motteville \\ “the citizens who had taken up arms to prevent 
the ascendency of the rabble and to check pillage were little more peaceable 
than 
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the populace itself, aud roared for the liberation of Broussel with equal 
violence.” The court in yielding had but temporised, however; and it soon 
made its escape from the capital to St. Germain. Such was the first 
insurrection of the Fronde.? 


Cardinal de Retz has boasted of having all by himself armed the whole of 
Paris on that day (August 27th, 1648), which has been called the ” Day of 


the Barricades” and which was the second of its kind. This singular man is 
the first bishop of France to plan a civil war without religion for a pretext. 
He has described himself in his MSmoiresJ written in a grandiose manner 
with the impetuosity of genius and an uneveuness which are the mirror of 
his conduct. He was a man who, from the depths of debauchery and the 
infamous consequences which it brings, preached to the people and made 
them idolise him. He breathed faction and conspiracy ; he had been at the 
age of twenty-three the soul of a conspiracy against the life of Richelieu; he 
was the author of the barricades; he precipitated parliament into cabals and 
the people into seditions. His extreme vanity made him undertake bold 
crimes in order that they might be talked about. It was this same vanity that 
made him repeat so often, ” I am of a house of Florence as ancient as that of 
the greatest princes”’ — he whose ancestors had been merchants like so 
many of his compatriots.* 


The hopes of the queen were now in the young prince of Conde. But that 
young hero, though opposed to the party of the importants, was not yet 
prepared to martyrise his popularity for Mazarin. He proposed his 
mediation. Mazarin accepted it, well knowing how soon the hot prince 
would lose patience at the formal and democratic pleadings of the 
parliamentary statesmen. De Retz, now the leading man of the popular 
party, made every effort to gain Conde, who replied, ” My name is Louis de 
Bourbon : I will not shake the throne.” Through his means negotiations 
were entered into with the court ; the elders of the parliament, and Mole, the 
president, at their head, being anxious to avoid a civil war, whilst the 
violent party, bestowing on the pacific chiefs the nickname of barhons, 
pushed matters to extremities. They had revived an old law, passed after the 
fall of the marshal D’ Ancre, which prohibited the administration of the 
kingdom by foi-eignei’s, thus aiming at Mazarin. Still a second 
accommodation took place : a royal declaration, dated the 28th of October 
[the very day of the signing of the Peace of Westphalia], accepted the 
principal articles of the plan of reformation, and the court returned to the 
capital. 


[‘ Cardinal de Retz was the descendant of a Florentine family that came to 
the court of France in the suite of Catherine de’ Medici ; it was his grand- 


uncle who figured so prominently in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. See 
above, pp. 369, 399. ] 
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This proved but a hollow truce, entered into by both parties out of respect 
for Conde, whom both feared and both hoped to gain. The popular party- 
was suspicious ; De Retz continued his intrigues ; whilst the queen urged 
Conde to make preparations for defending the royal authority by force. It 
has been the fate of all attempts to establish liberty in France to be 
frustrated, not by the opposition of the aristocracy, but by their affecting to 
abet and adopt its principles. 


In the Fronde, the magistracy of Paris, supported by the citizens, 
endeavoured to supply the want of a national assembly. They framed a 
constitution ; forced it on the court without effusion of blood ; and might 
have succeeded in upholding and perhaps ameliorating it, when the young 
noblesse interfered, drove the citizens to insurrection first, then to 
submission, and for the sake of their selfish quarrels, which all their light- 
hearted- ness and valoiir cannot redeem, they sacrificed the last hope that 
the French had of even a degree of liberty; they pierced the last plank tiiat 
shut out the overwhelming ocean of despotism. We certainly, of the present 
day, can look but with a small degree of hope or approbation on a judicial 
body which grasps at legislative power. But had the noblesse known its true 
interests, and acted its natural part of mediator, the states-general might 
have superseded the parliament in its political functions ; the moderation of 
the provincial deputies would have tempered the ardour of the capital, and 
the ever consecutive extremes of insurrection and pusillanimous submission 
might both have been avoided. 


The old party of the importants now roused itself. The duke de Beaufort 
escaped from prison. The duke de Bouillon, smarting under the loss of 
Sedan, joined counsels \vith him ; and both intrigued with the violent men 
in the parliament to form an insurrection against the court. The duchess de 


Longueville brought her charms to support the same cause : these decided 
La Rochefoucauld, her lover, to adopt it. She used all her influence to the 
same efi’ect with her brother Conde in vain. In default of him, the prince of 
Conti, his brother, was won over. No cause could subsist, in the opinion of 
these gentlemen, unless it could boast the name of a prince of the blood. 
The duchess de Chevreuse, though still in exile, corresponded with the 
party, and promised to it the accession of the princes of Lorraine. Madame 
de Montbazon was found united in the same cause with her rival, Madame 
de Longueville. The marshal DTIocquincourt offered the strong and 
important fortress which he commanded, in homage to the charms of the 
former. ” Peronne,” wrote he to her, ” is at the disposal of the fairest of the 
fair,” A crowd of nobles gaily joined the conspiracy; and the court was once 
more obliged to make its escape from Paris, and retire to St. Germain, in 
January 1649.4 


Strong and extreme measures were at last resolved upon, although not 
prepared with that vigour and foresight that Richelieu would have 
displayed. Troops, under Conde and the duke of Orleans, prepared to invest 
Paris, and occupied on either side of the city the bridges of Charenton and 
St. Cloud ; but with only 12,000 men, the utmost of the royalist force, it was 
impossible to invest the metropolis. A royal order, commanding the 


[1 According to Voltaire,; so low were the royal resources that almost the 
entire court had to sleep, while at St. Germain, on straw. They were obliged 
to leave the crown jewels as security with the usurers. The young king often 
lacked necessities. The pages of his chamber were dismissed because there 
were no means to keep them. At the same time Louis’ aunt, Henrietta Maria 
of England, in refuge at Paris, was reduced to the extremes of poverty; her 
daughter, afterwards married to Louis’ brother, had to stay in bed to keep 
warm. | 
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parliament to retire to Montargis, was treated by them with contempt. A 
civic guard was raised, to the number of 12,000, the chief officers, it is 
remarkable, being lawyers and officers of parliament ; the provost of the 
merchants, however, retained the supreme command. In addition to these, a 
stipendiary force of 20,000 men was raised in a few days, by means of a 
house tax, fixed at so much for every plain house-door, and double the sum 
for the gate which admitted a carriage. The noblesse did not forget their 
petty ambition, even in adopting the bourgeois cause. The duke d’Elbeuf 
had first seized on the chief command, and was reluctant to yield it to the 
prince of Conti. The duke de Beaufort, however, was the most popular 
chief, owing to his affable manners and handsome person. He was called 
the roi des halles (the king of the markets). The war, if it can be called such, 
commenced by the attack of the Bastille, at which the ladies of the party 
assisted. It surrendered gallantly to these fascinating adversaries. On his 
side, Conde began to press towards the walls ; and some skirmishes took 
place, in which a few were slain, amongst others the duke de Chatillon. 


Two circumstances soon after occurred that much altered the views and 
shook the resolutions of the court. One was the defection of Turenne, who, 
won over by his brother the duke de Bouillon, promised to mai-ch the army, 
which he commanded on the Rhine, to the support of the Fronde ; the other 
was the connection of the frondeur nobles with Spain, and the public 
reception by the parliament of an envoy from that power. This savoured of 
the inveteracy of the league. The elder magistrates, and principally Mole the 
president, indignant at this alliance with the enemies of the country, began 
to exert themselves to frustrate the violent projects of the young noblesse, 
and to seek an accommodation with the court. The majority of the 
parliament, already disgusted with the froward, frivolous, and arrogant 
behaviour of the nobles, came so far into the same views, that Mole 
himself, with some of his brethren, was despatched to the queen at Ruel, to 
essay an accommodation. The court grasped at the opportunity, but still 
negotiated for advantages ; whilst Bouillon stirred the populace of Paris 
against the moderation of the parliament, and urged the alliance with Spain. 
Mole, determined to disappoint the ambitious duke, signed a treaty with the 
court in haste, on the 11th of March, ere Turenne could arrive, or Spain 
despatch its aid. 


Great was the indignation of the populace, and of the seditious leaders, at 
the news of this peace. All cried out treason. Bouillon was confounded, and 
De Retz perplexed. Mole knew that he risked his life by thus balking the 
seditious ardour of both the nobles and the mob ; but the thought gave him 
courage, not hesitation. The critical moment was that of declaring the treaty 
to the assembled parliament. A ferocious crowd, crying ” Treason ! no 
peace ! no Mazarin ! ” surrounded the Palais de Justice ; and the throng 
within its walls was scarcely less hostile or less calm. Mole stood up and 
read the treaty; clamour instantly covered his voice. The prince of Conti 
exclaimed against a peace concluded without his knowledge, and that of the 
nobles his friends. ” You, then, are the cause,” retorted Mole : ” whilst we 
were at Ruel, you were treating with the enemies of France ; you were 
inviting the archduke, the Spaniard, and the foe to invade the kingdom.” ” It 
is not without the consent of several members of the parliament that we 
took this step,” replied the prince, not denying the charge. ” Name them,” 
was Mole’s instant retort ; ” name the traitors, that we may proceed to try 
and judge them.” 


The firmness of the president at once awed the nobles, and won over the 
majority of the assembled magistrates to support him. The only hope of 
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the favourers of sedition was in the rabble, which, incensed and tumultuous, 
had penetrated into the passages and corridors of the palace. Some, with 
poniards and arms, demanded the head of the president. ” Give us up the 


grande harhe ” (long beard) ; so they called the venerable magistrate. Others 
shouted the word ” Republic.” Mole heard them with unshaken courage. 
Those around besought him to make his escape by a postern. ” Justice never 
skulks,” replied Mole, ” nor will I, its representative. I may perish, but will 
never commit an act of cowardice, which would give hardihood to the 
mob.” Accordant to this magnanimous resolution, the chief magistrate 
walked boldly down the principal staircase through the mob, awing the 
most audacious by his firmness. Even De RetzJ was lost in admiration ; and 
has recorded that he could perceive in the countenance of 


Mole, then threatened by the fury of the multitude, not a motion that did not 
indicate imperturbable firmness, and at the same time a presence and 
elevation of mind greater than firmness, and every way supernatural. This is 
one of the noblest exhibitions of courage which history has recorded. 


When the chiefs of sedition saw that they could not conquer, and that the 
treaty would pass in their despite, each hastened to make his private offers 
and demands of the court. Bouillon wanted Sedan; Turenne, Alsace; Elbeuf, 
the government of Picardy; Beaufort, to be admiral. They were not listened 
to. Angered and resolved to proceed to extremities, they wrote to Turenne 
to advance, and to the archduke to invade the north. But Turenne’s treason 
was defeated by Erlach, commander of the Swiss — himself obliged to fly; 
and the archduke, his support failing, retreated. Thus the moderate portion 
of the parliament, supported by the civic guard, succeeded in restoring 
peace with the court, despite the opposition of the nobles and the mob. The 
reader will not fail to remark how distinct these several classes kept from 
each other, even when in alliance and fighting the same battles ; a state of 
society that has not ceased at the present day to characterise France ; whilst 
in England, the blending of the lower ranks of the nobly born with the 
higher ranks of the industrious and unennobled, effected by the habits and 
institutions of the country, have rendered the pernicious line of demarcation 
betwixt castes and classes almost invisible to the historian. 


French MAS-or-WAB, Time of Louis XIV 
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SECOND ACT OF THE FRONDE; ARREST OF CONDE 


The scene now shifts, and another act of the Fronde commences, displaying 
the chief actors in altogether new characters and dresses. No sooner was the 
peace declared than the prince of Conde, jealous of the cardinal’ united 
with the nobles whom he so lately combated : he visited his sister, Madame 
de Longueville, became I’econciled to her and to La Rochefoucauld ; the 
duke de Beaufort and the coadjutor being the only two that remained at the 
same time hostile to Mazarin and jealous of Conde. A few nobles, however, 
were not sufficient to give weight to the demands of the prince, and 
Mazarin resisted them. The prince, in consequence, saw the coadjutor, and 
planned, or pretended to form, an alliance with him and the violent 
members of the parliament. The court, terrified at the prospect of being so 
abandoned, and of seeing Cond‘ at the head of the frondeux’s, granted all 
the desires of the latter, who, ashamed to break with his new allies, yet left 
without a pretext to continue his quarrel with Mazarin, ” changed his mind 
three hundred times in three days.” The haughty prince, who hated the 
parliament and the rabble, at last decided to disappoint the coadjutor ; he 
became reconciled to Mazarin, and of course quarrelled with the frondeurs, 
whom he accused of an attempt to assassinate him. The same imjirudence, 
the same haughtiness, petulance, and overbearing temper marked the prince 
to whichever side he leaned, and disgusted both. As a friend he was even 
more troublesome than as an enemy: Mazarin and the queen felt this ; they 
could no longer tolerate his insolence ; and the present moment, as he had 
left himself no friends in any party, seemed the best opportunity for being 
revenged on him. 


To arrest and send the prince to prison was the old monarchic mode of 
treating the froward ; but one of the articles stipulated by the parliament, 
and secured to them in the last treaty, was that every prisoner should be 
interrogated in four-and-twenty hours, and delivered over to his lawful 
judges. To infringe upon this law might rouse the parliament, and re-excite 
the rebellion of the Parisians. To secure himself against such an event, 
Mazarin leagued with — whom ? The coadjutor himself, and the most 


Caldeans, expert in Astrology and Divinations ; of great Reputation upon 
the account of foretelling future Events, Avhich happen’d accordingly. 
Amongst others, he told his Friend, the Median General, that he should de- 
pose Sardanapalus, and be Lord of all his Dominions. Arbaces hereupon 
liearkniiig to what he said, promis’d him, that if he succeeded in his 
Attempt, Belesis should be chief (Governor of the Province of Babylon : 
Being therefore fully persuaded of the truth of what was foretold, as if he 
had re-ceiv’d it from an Oracle, he enter’d into an Association with the 
Governors of the rest of the Provinces, and by feasting and caressing of 
them, gain’d all their Hearts and Affections. He made it likewise his great 
business to get a sight of the King, that he might observe the Course and 
manner of his Life ; to this end he bestow’d a Cup of Gold upon an Eunuch, 
by whom being introduc’d into the King’s Presence, he perfectly came to 
understand his Lasciviousness, and Effeminate course of Life. Upon sight 
of him, he contemn’d and despis’d him as a Vile and Worthless Wretch, and 
thereupon was much more earnest to accomplish what the Chaldean had 
before declar’d to him. At length he conspir’d with Belesis so far, as that he 
himself persuaded the “Nledes and Persians to a defection, and the other 
brought the Babylonians into the Confederacy. He imparted likewise his 
Design to the King of Arabia, who was at this time his special Friend. 


And now the Years attendance of the Army being at an end, new Troops 
succeeded, and came into their Place, and the former were sent every one 
here and there, into their several Countries. Hereupon Arbaces prevail’d 
with the Medes to invade the Assyrian Empire, and drew in the Persians in 
hopes of Liberty, to join in the Confederacy. Belesis in like manner 
persuaded the Babylonians to stand up for their Liberties. He sent 
Messengers also into Arabia, and gain’d that Prince (who was both his 
Friend, and had been his Guest) for a Confederate. 


When therefore the Yearly Course was run out, all these with a great 
number of forces flockt together to Nineve, in shew to serve their Turn 
according to custom, but in truth to overturn the Assyrian Empire. The 
whole number of Soldiers now got together out of those Four Provinces, 
amounted to Four Hundred Thousand Men. All these (being now in one 
Camp) caird a Council of War in order to consult what was to be done. 


violent of the frondeurs ! They, the populace sharing their sentiments, hated 
Conde for his ancient enmity and his late desertion. De Retz and Mazarin, 
accordingly, had interviews, the former entering the Palais Royal by night 
in disguise. The consequence of this secret understanding soon appeared. 
The prince of Conde, the prince of Conti, his brother, and the duke de 
Longueville were arrested at the door of the council-chamber, and sent to 
Vincennes in January, 1650. The dukes de Bouillon and de la 
Rochefoucauld, as well as the duchess de Longueville, succeeded in 
escaping ; the princesses of Conde were ordered to retire to Chantilly. 
Bonfires, illuminations, and every sign of joy on the part of the Parisians 
marked this extreme measure. The popular hatred of Conde and confidence 
in De Retz lulled for the moment their dislike of the cardinal Mazarin. 


Two events which mark the spirit of the time, and which occurred previous 
to the prince’s arrest, must not be passed over. The honour of a tabouret, or 
stool at court, was only granted to the ladies of princes of sovereign houses, 
or to the wives of dukes and peers. Exceptions, however, had been made in 
favour of the younger branches of the Rohans, the La Tremouilles, and the 
family of Bouillon. La Rochefoucauld pretended to the same distinction : 
the prince of Conde supported his claim. The noblesse instantly assembled 
to the number of eight hundred, and formed a protest 
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against such pretensions, which went, they said, to destroy the natural 
equality that existed amongst all gently born. The dispute led to a 
discussion of political rights and principles, then the dangerous mania of the 
age, and some voices clamoured for the states-general. The French noblesse 
are entitled certainly to the credit of having demanded these national 
assemblies at a time when the judicial body or parliament, in whom the 
favour and confidence of the people were then centred, deprecated any such 
proposition. It may be asked why the chiefs of the judicature, and such 
upright lovers of liberty as Mole, were opposed to the convocation of the 
states-general. The answer is that the example of England, then in the 


mouths and minds of many, terrified them, and made them prefer their own 
body as a constitutional check, to such a representative assembly as that 
which, in the neighbouring kingdom, had begun with civil war, and ended 
in regicide and despotism. It must be owned they had some cause for fear. 
A revolution is bad enough ; but an imitative revolution, a parody of such a 
great event, is to be deprecated tenfold, as incurring all the evils and few of 
the advantages of the convulsion. 


Already the people of Paris talked of republics and liberty : the monarchy, 
they said, was too old, and it was time it should expire. Nay, the duke de 
Bouillon himself, adopting the revolutionary phrase, proposed on one 
occasion to purge the parliament. The taste for assembling and debating was 
general. The annuities charged on the H6tel-de-Ville were suspended by the 
troubles : three thousand of these fund-holders, chiefly citizens of Paris, 
met, drew up resolutions, petitioned, and clothed themselves in black, the 
uniform of the tiers or third estate. Mole instantly rebuked them, as 
attempting to form a chambre de communes, a house of commons. The 
citizens were indignant at the comparison : and this very reproach, that they 
were imitating the commons of England, had great effect in dissipating their 
assembly. 


RESIST ANCE OP BORDEAUX (1650 A.D.) 


Principles, however, were soon forgotten in the general sympathy which the 
misfortunes of Conde excited. The haughtiness, the imprudences of the hero 
of Rocroi and Lens were now forgotten ; and the nobility began to rally to 
his cause as their own. The court were at first successful in reducing 
Normandy, the government of the duke de Longueville ; but in Languedoc 
and the provinces on the Gironde, the dukes de la Rochefoucauld and de 
Bouillon soon gathered an army of adlierents, and were joined by the wife 
and infant son of the jirince. 


Clemence de Maille, princess of Cond, had hitherto commanded little 
respect either from the world or from her husband, who, having married her 
merely as the niece of Cardinal Richelieu, was ashamed of her humble 
origin and his own condescension. She now however displayed a heroism 
and an attachment worthy of the spouse of the Great Conde. The princess 
escaped with her young son, the duke d’Enghien, from Chantilly, and after 


some delay in a fortified place, joined the dukes de la Rochefoucauld and 
de Bouillon in the south. But the noblesse was not then the predominant 
order in the state, and she was obliged to seek more powerful protection in 
the parliament of Bordeaux. , This provincial court of justice was highly 
incensed against the duke d’Epermon, governor of Languedoc ; and 
consequently ill-disposed towards the queen and the cardinal, who 
seconded him. They of course embraced with ardour the new laws 
established by the parliament of Paris, which gave to the courts of 
magistracy power to control 
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the measures of government, and which forbade arrests without bringing the 
accused to speedy trial. They could little comprehend the manoeuvres by 
which De Retz and his violent party induced the parliament of Paris to 
overlook the imprisonment of Conde. They were eager to take his part and 
to admit the princess within their walls ; but at the same time had 
considerable distrust of the nobles who supported her, and who were 
negotiating with Spain. To satisfy these scruples, the princess entered 
Bordeaux alone ; but the popular clamour drowning the voice of the 
magistrates, she soon had the city at her command, and the dukes de Bouil- 
Ion and de la Rochefoucauld entered with their troops and took the 
command. 


The queen and Mazarin led the young king and an army commanded by the 
marshal De la Meilleraie to reduce Bordeaux. Its first feat was to raze 
Verteuil, the famous chateau of the La Rochefoucauld family, a barbarous 
act, and inconceivable in Mazarin, who loved the arts. Bordeaux was then 
invested, and its suburb was carried after a valiant defence, in which La 
Rochefoucauld displayed remarkable gallantry. To gain footing in the town 
itself was soon found impossible, such was the obstinacy of the armed 
citizens. Whilst Mazarin and the court thus lay encamped 


before Bordeaux, Turenne had 443 
entered the north of France, and “^ 

was marching without opposition mazarin 
towards the capital, intending to 


liberate the princes from Vincennes. Conde, confined in the donjon of that 
castle, whiled away his captivity by cultivating the few flowers that the 
terrace of his window could contain. ” Who would have thought,” 
exclaimed he, ” in learning the resistance of Bordeaux, ” that my wife 
should be fighting whilst I was gardening ! ” The princes were removed 
from Vincennes to the safer retreat of Marcoussis, and Turenne, who, 
fearing to indispose the parliament of Paris by appearing at the head of 
foreign troops, retired again towards the frontier. 


DISGRACE AND EXILE OF MAZAKIN (1650-1651 A.D.) 


The coadjutor and the violent frondeurs grew weary of their alliance with 
Mazarin, into which their fear and hatred of Conde had alone induced them 
to enter. They not only found Mazarin ungrateful and insincere, refusing 
even to De Retz the cardinal’s hat that he demanded, but their popularity, 
which was their chief force, and their influence over the parliament, were 
rapidly diminishing from their union with the court. Mazarin, suspecung the 
intention of the frondeurs, and alarmed by the march of 
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Turenne, granted peace to Bordeaux, concluding more a truce than a treaty 
with the princess of Conde, La Rochefoucauld, and Bouillon. 


The minister then returned to Paris, where he found the parliament no 
longer silent as to the arrest of Conde, but prepared to expostulate, and 
demand his release. Mazarin caused the princes to be instantly conveyed 
from Marcoussis to La Havre, where they were still more in his individual 
power. La Rochefoucauld and Bouillon also returned to Paris ; and a series 
of intrigues took place ; these partisans of Conde negotiating at the same 
time both with the coadjutor and with Mazarin for his release. An alliance 
with either would effect this, and La Rochefoucauld was in doubt. The 
coadjutor, in the habit of a cavalier, came by night to the rendezvous at the 
house of the princess palatine. La Rochefoucauld went in equal secrecy to 
the Palais Royal. The over-caution of the cardinal lost liis cause. La 
Rochefoucauld pressed him at once to conclude the alliance, and give 
orders that Conde should be set at liberty. Mazarin hesitated. Unprincipled 
as he was himself, he could not believe it possible that the friends of Conde 
could unite with De Retz. La Rochefoucauld warned the cardinal in parting 
that the morrow would be too late. INlazarin smiled incredulity and 
irresolution ; and the duke, hurrying to the other place of rendezvous, 
concluded the agreement with the coadjutor. The effects of this alliance 
were immediately manifest. The majority of the parliament clamoured for 
the release of Conde, and addressed the queen on the subject. It was 
necessary to yield; and Mazarin saw that, deserted by all parties, he would 
infallibly be the victim. 


In his rage he anathematised the parliament before the whole court, called it 
an English house of commons, compared the coadjutor De Retz to 
Cromwell and himself to Strafford, and declared that, in sacrificing its 
minister to popular clamour, the crown would, as in the case of Strafford, 
sacrifice itself. This conversation, being reported to the parliament by De 
Retz, raised a storm indescribable, and terminated in an address to the 
queen, desiring that Mazarin should be banished from her councils, and that 
the prince should be liberated. Nought was left the cardinal but flight. He 
took his departure immediately. It was agreed that the queen and young 
king were to follow him, and that, possessed of La Havre and the persons of 
the princes, they would be able either by open war or negotiation to bring 
the parliament and the f rondeurs to more reasonable terms. This project 
however failed, through the cunning and activity of the coadjutor, who, 
learning the queen’s intention of departing, raised a mob round the palace, 


and made her virtually a prisoner there. Cardinal Mazarin alone found 
himself without authority. He could not even gain entrance into Havre 
unless unattended. He entered, nevertheless, saw the captive princes of 
Conde, Conti, and Longueville, endeavoured to cajole them, and set them at 
liberty, without receiving in return a single mark of gratitude or regard. 
Thus every way disappointed, Mazarin resigned himself to his disgrace, and 
left the kingdom.“ 


CONDE IN POWER (1661 A.D.) 


The prince of Conde was now all-powerful — the parliament, the Fronde, 
the noblesse, the populace, had all rallied to him ; the minister was in exile, 
the queen a prisoner. Many blamed him for not setting aside Anne of 
Austria, and assuming the regency ; but he was totally without the qualities 


[} He went fu-st to Lifege and afterwards to Cologne. ] 
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requisite for taking advantage of his position ; lie was too lazy, too 
confident, too generous, too rash : and, making not a single exertion, the 
several parties that had united to compel at once his release and the exile of 
the minister were allowed again to fall asunder, and abandon to the court 
the recovery of its ancient influence. The noblesse at this period were 
animated with a strong desire to imitate the magistracy, and, by remaining 
united, to restore or re-establish the influence of the aristocracy, in 
opposition both to crown and judicature. They assembled in the convent of 
the Cordeliers (afterwards doomed to hold a club of a very different kind, 
that of Danton), and formed a house of peers, discussing state affairs, and 
fixing the privileges of the nobles. The parliament took fire at this, and 
forbade the assemblies. The noblesse looked to Conde to head them ; but 
he, without principle or aim, and deeming his interests, as prince of the 
blood, distinct from those of the aristocracy, held back at this crisis. The 
noblesse called the assembly of the church, then sitting, to their aid, who 


protested, and complained that the parliament had altered the ancient 
constitution of the kingdom, by adding themselves as a fourth and spurious 
estate to the three established ones of king, lords, and commons. Despite of 
this, the parliament had force and the popular feeling on its side. The 
noblesse were obliged to succumb, and dissolved their assembly ; not, 
however, before they had recourse to the queen and the royal authority, who 
issued a declaration, promising to convoke the states-general for the 
following September. 


Here the queen recovered consideration and authority sufficient to enable 
her to aim at and grasp more, by allying with the prince of Conde. One of 
the stipulations betwixt them was that the marriage should be broken off 
]jij.betwixt the prince of Conti and Mademoiselle de Chevreuse. The 
coadjutor, connected by gallantry and friendship with the family of 
Chevreuse, was indignant at this, and a quarrel ensued betwixt Conde and 
the old party of the Fronde. Hence another scene in the drama, which 
represents Conde insulted by those very men who had been so instrumental 
in releasing him. De Retz and the prince nearly came to blows in the Palais 
de Justice ; and the former had almost fallen a victim to the passion of La 
Rochefoucauld, who jammed the coadjutor betwixt two folding doors till he 
was almost suffocated : the duke at the same time called to one of his 
friends to stab De Retz, an injunction that was not obeyed, and perhaps not 
intended to be obeyed. It is, nevertheless, startling to the modern reader to 
find the courtly author of the Maximes engaged personally in the office and 
using the language of the assassin. 


The consequence of these dissensions was the recoveiy of her authority by 
Anne of Austria, who, in affecting to ally with Conde, was merely entic-ing 
him to disgust and desert the Fronde. This achieved, she flung off the mask, 
and Conde found himself as much detested by all parties as a few months 
back he was their favourite and their rallying word. The prince, thus 
deserted, endeavoured to make common cause with the noblesse, and 
clamoured for the states-general ; but it was too late : the parliament united 
with the court in opposing their convocation, and Conde in despair retired 
from Paris, obliged to seek support in civil war and an alliance with Spain. 


KETUEN OF MAZARIN (1651 A.D.) 


In September, 1651, Louis XIV, then approaching fourteen years of age, 
was declared to have completed his minority. The day was celebrated with 
great magnificence. The royal authority remained, however, as before, in 
the 
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hands of the queen : her only thought was the recall of Mazarin. The 
attachment borne b)’ Anne to this prelate-minister is inexplicable. She 
might have reigned supreme, and been the arbiter betwixt contending 
parties, could she have consented to leave Mazarin in exile. De Retz 
endeavoured to impress this necessity upon her ; but power appeared to her 
worthless without the cardinal ; and no sooner had Conde broken with the 
parliament, and burst into war against the court, than the minister prepared 
to return. He levied an army, made an attempt on Brissac, and soon after 
joined the court at Poitiers, taking as usual the chief seat in the council.? 


At the first news of his return, Gaston of Orleans, brother of Louis XIII, 
who had demanded the removal of the cardinal, levied troops in Paris 
without knowing for what they would be employed. Parliament renewed its 
decrees; it proscribed Mazarin and put a price on his head. This proscription 
tempted 


Cannon of the Seventeenth Century 


no one to earn the 50,000 crowns, which, after all, would never have been 
paid. With another nation and in another age, such a decree would have 
found executors ; but here it served simply to incite fresh pleasantries. The 
Blots and the Marignys, wits, who carried gaiety into the tumult of these 
troubles, caused to be placarded all over Paris a distribution of the 50,000 
crowns — so much for whoever should cut off the cardinal’s nose, and so 
much for an ear, so much for an eye, so much to make him a eunuch. This 
ridicule was all the effect of the pi’oscription against the minister’s person, 
but his furniture and library were sold by a second decree. This money was 
destined for the assassin’s pay, but it was dissipated by the depositaries, like 
all funds that had been raised hitherto. The cardinal on his side used against 
his enemies neither poison nor steel and, in spite of the bitterness and 
madness of so much partisanship and hatred, no great crimes were 
committed. The party leaders were less cruel and the people less furious 
than in the days of the league — this was not a war of religion. 


The spirit of madness which reigned at this time so possessed the whole 
body of the parliament that, after having solemnly ordered an assassination 
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which everyone ridiculed, it passed a decree by which several councillors 
should betake themselves to the frontier for information against the army of 
Cardinal Mazarin : that is to say, the royal army. Meanwhile the king 
interdicted the parliament of Paris and transferred it to Pontoise. Fourteen 
members attached to the court obeyed ; the others resisted. There were now 
two parliaments, which, to cap the confusion, thundered against each other 
with reciprocating decrees, as in the days of Henry IV and Charles VI. 


It was precisely at the time when this company was going to extremities 
with the king’s minister that it declared the prince of Conde, who had only 
armed himself against this minister, guilty of lese majeste ; and by a turn of 
mind which its preceding steps could alone make credible, it ordered the 
new troops of Gaston, duke of Orleans, to march against Mazarin and 


forbade at the same time any money from the public receipts to be used in 
maintaining them. We can expect nought else from a company of 
magistrates, thrown out of their proper sphere, knowing not their rights, 
their real power, political affairs, or war, assembling and deciding amid 
tumult, making lecisious of which they had no thought the day before, and 
at which they themselves were afterwards astonished. The parliament of 
Bordeaux was then serving the prince of Conde, but it kept to a little more 
rational conduct, because being further removed from the court it was less 
agitated by opposing factions. More important matters were interesting the 
whole of France. 


THE LAST PHASE OF THE FRONDE 


Conde, leagued with the Spaniards, was on a campaign against the king ; 
and Turenne, having quitted these same Spaniards, with whom he had been 
beaten at Rethel, had just made his peace with the court and was in 
command of the royal army. The exhausted finances did not permit either of 
the two parties to maintain great armies, but small ones did not the less 
decide the fate of the state. Louis XIV, brought up in adversity, went with 
his mother, his brother, and Cardinal Mazarin from province to province, 
without having as many troops about his person, by a great deal, as he had 
afterwards for a single guard in times of peace. Five to six thousand men, 
some sent from Spain, others raised by the prince of Conde’s partisans, 
pursued him into the very heart of his kingdom. 


Meanwhile the prince of Conde hastened from Bordeaux to Montauban, 
taking towns and everywhere increasing his party. All the hope of the court 
lay in Marshal Turenne. The royal army found itself near Gien on the Loire. 
The opposing force of Conde was some leagues away, under the orders of 
the dukes de Nemours and de Beaufort. The duke de Beaufort was 
incapable of commanding anything. The duke de Nemours was braver and 
more amiable than he was skilful. Both together had demoralised their 
army. The soldiers of Conde knew that their leader was a hundred leagues 
away and believed themselves lost, when, in the middle of the night, a 
courier presented himself at the outposts in the forest of Orleans. The 
sentinels recognised in this courier the prince of Conde himself, who had 


Sardanapalus being inform’d of the Revolt, led forth the Forces of the rest 
of the Provinces against them ; whereupon a Battel being fought, the Rebels 
were totally routed, and with a great Slaughter were forc’d to the Mountains 
Seventy Furlongs from Nineve. 


APPENDIX A. CLASSICAL TRADITIOXS 597 


Being drawn up a Second time in Battalia to try their Fortune in the Field, 
and now fac’d by the Enem}’, Sardanapalus caus’d a Proclamation to be 
made by the Heralds, that whosoever kilFd Arbaces the Mede, should 
receive as a Reward, Two Hundred Talents of Gold, and double the Sum to 
him (together with the Government of Media,) who should take him alive. 
The like Sum he promis’d to such as should kill Belesis, or take him alive. 
But not being wrought upon by these Promises, he fought them again, and 
destroy’d many of the Rebels, and forc’d the rest to fly to their Camp upon 
the Hills. 


Arbaces being disheartn’d with these Misfortunes, call’d a Council of War 
to consider what was fit further to be done : The greater part were for 
returning into their own Countries, and possess themselves of the strongest 
Places, in order to fit and furnish themselves with all things further 
necessary for the War. But when Belesis the Babylonian assur’d them that 
the Gods promis’d, that after many Toyls and Labours they should have 
good success, and all should end well, and had us’d several other 
Arguments (such as he thought best) he prevail’d with them t’/ “-esolve to 
run tlirough all the hazards of the War. 


Another Battle therefore was fought, wherein the King gain’d a third 
Victory, and pursu’d the Revolters as far as to the Mountains of Babylon. In 
this Fight Arbaces himself was wounded, though he fought stoutly, and 
slew many of the Assyrians with his own Hand. 


After so many Defeats and Misfortunes one upon the neck of another, the 
Conspirators altogether despair’d of Victory, and therefore the Commanders 
resolv’d every one to return to their own Country. But Belesis, who lay all 
that Night Star-gazing in the open Field, prognosticated to them the next 


come all the way across France from Agen, with many adventures and 
always in disguise, to place himself at the head of his army. 


His presence did much and his unexpected arrival still more. The royal 
army was divided into two corps. April 7th, 1652, Conde fell upon that 
which was at Bleneau, commanded by Marshal d’Hocquincourt, and his 
corps was dissipated as quickly as it had been attacked. Turenne could not 
even be warned. The terrified Mazarin hastened to Gien in the middle of 
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the night to awaken the sleeping king and himself tell him the news. The 
little court was in consternation ; they proposed to save the king by flight 
and to conduct him secretly to Bourges. The victorious Conde drew near to 
Glen ; the desolation and the fear increased. Turenne reassured their spirits 
by his firmness and saved the court by his skill. With the few troops that 
remained to him he made such fortunate movements that he prevented 
Conde from following up his advantage. It is difficult to decide which won 
the more honours, the victorious Conde or Turenne who had robbed him of 
the fruits of victory.’ It is true that in this fight at Bleneau not four hundred 
men were killed ; but the prince of Conde was none the less on the point of 
making himself master of the entire royal family, and of having in his hands 
his enemy Cardinal Mazarin. It would be hard to find in history any smaller 
battle with greater interest and more pressing danger. 


Conde, who did not flatter himself that he could surprise Turenne, as he had 
done Hocquincourt, marched his army towards Paris. He hastened to that 
city to enjoy his glory and the favourable disposition of a blind populace. 
The admiration they had for his last fight, — all of whose details had 
exaggerated the hate that was borne for Mazarin, — the name and the 
presence of the Great Conde, seemed at first to make him absolute master 
of the capital; but at the bottom all minds were divided. The coadjutor — 
now become Cardinal de Retz, reconciled in appearance with the court 
which feared him and which he defied — was no longer the master of the 


people and no longer played the principal role. He ruled the duke of Orleans 
and was opposed by Conde. Parliament wavered between the court, the 
duke of Orleans, and the prince. Although all were in accord in crying down 
Mazarin, each one was nursing his own particular interests in secret ; the 
people were a stormy sea whose waves were driven at chance by many 
contrary winds.* 


Conde hoped to find the parliament his ally against Mazarin : but the stern 
magistrates, though firm in their abhorrence of that minister, were not more 
favourable to Conde, and openly reproached him with his Spanish alliance. 
From the parliament he did not scruple to appeal to the people, whose 
lowest class rose in tumult, and threatened the magistrates. The very courts 
proved no refuge : councillors and judges were insulted and even beaten as 
“Mazarins.” 


Conde, thus disappointed in the support of the parliament, and of the 
respectable citizens, could not cope unaided with the royal army. The 
Parisian rabble, very forward in a riot, could not be made to stand the fire of 
regular troops. The prince had recourse to the Spaniards, who, themselves 
busied in the sieges of Gravelines and Dunkirk, induced the duke of 
Lorraine to march into France and support Conde. The skilful strategy of 
Turenne, however, compelled this new auxiliary to retreat ; and the prince, 
after a fresh attempt to raise sedition in the capital and control the 
parliament, was reduced to fight Turenne with far inferior forces. The latter 
drove him from St. Cloud, and Conde marched to take post at Charenton, 


[» In comparing these great rivals, Kitchin q says: ” It has been well said of 
these two masters in war, that as Condfi grew older he lost his early fire and 
military insight, without becoming wiser or more prudent, while each 
campaign made Turenne more daring as well as more skilful. The careers of 
the two gi-eat soldiers form a striking contrast : it is genius without industry 
pitted against high talent combined with Infinite painstaking, and a belief in 
the scientific treatment of the art of war. The more brilliant Cond6 was sure 
to fail when pitted against Turenne.” Vicomte de Turenne (Henri de la Tour 
d’ Auvergne) was a grandson of William the Silent. He was born in 1611 
(September 11th, at Sedan), and was therefore now just over forty. Cond6 
was ten years younger (bom September 8th, 1621). The span of life of each 


of the great generals wa« destined to compass almost exactly the same 
period ; Turenne being just under sixty-four, Cond just over sixty-five, at 
death. | 
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when, his rival pressing him closely, as he defiled round the walls of Paris, 
the prince was obliged to throw himself into the faubourg St. Antoine, 
behind the entrenchments formerly raised for their defence by the 
inhabitants. 


Battle of St. Antoine (July 2nd, 1652) 


The gate of Paris called St. Antoine was then immediately under the 
Bastille, the cannon of which swept the three roads diverging from it. 
Cond, denied entrance into the city, was still secure from attack on this 
side ; and, posted in the central position of the gate St. Antoine, he 
determined to make head against tlie royalists, wlio approached to attack 
him by the three roads. Mazarin and Louis XIV were on the heights, now 
covered with the cemetery of Pere Lachaise, spectators of the ensuing 
action, the young monarch being most anxious to witness the destruction of 
this rebellious prince. 


The triple attack commenced : that on the prince’s left, commanded by three 
sworn and personal enemies to him, was defeated by his valour, the chiefs 
all perishing. The hero then rushed to defend the central street : he met 
Tureune in person, and there the conflict was more doubtful. ” Did you see 
Conde during the action ? ” asked someone of Turenne when the affair was 
over. “I must have seen a dozen Condes,” was the reply : “he multiplied 
himself.” On the right the action was most bloody: the nobles of the 
prince’s party were almost all slain or wounded there, amongst the rest La 
Rochefoucauld, who, struck on the head, was carried off by his wounded 
son. Turenne was the most powerful ; and no chance appeared of Conde’s 
saving himself and the relics of his army, when the gate of St. Antoine 


unexpectedly opened to receive him, the cannon of the Bastille at the same 
time sending their fire up the three attacked streets, and thus effectually 
checking the progress of the royalists. 


This well-timed succour came from Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
daughter of the duke of Orleans, whose sympathy for the heroic Conde, 
now in distress, was aided by the clamours of the populace, enraged at 
beholding a rash and imprudent but still generous prince sacrificed to the 
detested Mazarin. She wrung from the municipal ofticei’S the orders for 
opening the gates ; herself directed the firing of the guns of the Bastille ; 
nay, her hand is said to have applied the match. Mademoiselle had aspired 
to the hand of Conde, to that of the king, and might hope at least to espouse 
a sovereign prince. But Mazarin observed, on seeing the fire of the Bastille, 
and knowing who commanded it, ” That shot has killed the husband of 
Mademoiselle, “y 


SECOND EXILE OF MAZARIN 


After this bloody and useless combat of St. Antoine the king could not 
return to Paris ; and the prince did not remain there long. Popular feeling 
and the murder of several citizens, for which he was believed to be 
responsible, made him odious to the people. [He fled from Paris and joined 
the Spanish army, October, 1652.] However, he still had his faction in the 
parliament. This body, now intimidated by a wandering court, and driven 
after a fashion from the capital to Pontoise, pressed by the cabals of the 
duke of Orleans and the prince, declared, by a decree, the duke of Orleans 
lieutenant-general of the realm, although the king was an adult. The two 
parliaments of Paris and Pontoise, contesting the authority one with the 
other and issuing contradictory decrees, agreed in demanding 
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the expulsion of Mazarin — so much did the hatred of this minister seem 
the essential duty of every Frenchman. The court saw itself obliged once 
more to sacrifice Mazarin whom everyone believed the author of the 
troubles, but who was but their pretext. For a second time he left the 
country, and to increase his shame the king must needs make a public 
declaration dismissing his minister, tlie while praising his services and 
deploring his exile. 


Charles I, king of England, who had just lost his head on the scaffold, had 
in the beginning of his troubles abandoned the blood of Strafford, ^, his 
friend, to his parliament. Louis 


XIV on the contrary became the peaceful master of his realm by permitting 
his minister’s exile. Thus the same weakness bore different results. The 
king of England, in abandoning liis favourite, embolde’ned a people that 
breathed war and hated kings ; and Louis XIV, or rather the queen-mother, 
by dismissing the cardinal, removed all pretext for revolt from a people 
tired of war and who loved royalty. 


While the state was thus torn at home it had been attacked and weakened 
abroad ; all the benefits of the battles of Rocroi, Lens, and Nordlingen were 
lost; the important place of Dunkirk was retaken by the Spaniards 
(September, 1652) ; they drove the French from Barcelona, they retook 
Casale in Italy (October, 


1652). 


Scarcely had the cardinal left for Bouillon, place of his new retreat, when 
the citizens of Paris, of their own accord, sent to the king and asked him to 
return to his capital. Louis entered Paris October 21st, 1652, and all was so 
peaceful that it would have been difficult to imagine that a few days before 
all was in confusion. Gaston of Orleans, unfortunate in his undertakings, 
whicli he never knew how to carry out, was relegated to Blois, where he 
passed the rest of his life in repentance; and he was the second son of Henry 
the Great to die without much glory. Cardinal de Retz, as imprudent as he 
was audacious, was arrested in the Louvre, and after hav-ing been sent from 


prison to prison long led a wandering life which he finished in retreat, 
where he acquired virtues which his great courage had not known in the 
agitations of his fortune. 


Several councillors who had most abused their ministry paid for their 
actions with exile ; the others withdrew into the limits of the magistracy and 
others attached themselves the closer to their duties with an annual gratuity 
of five hundred crowns which Fouquet, attorney-general and superintendent 
of the finances, gave them surreptitiously. The prince of Conde meanwhile, 
abandoned in France by nearly all his partisans, and badly assisted by the 
Spaniards, continued a disastrous war on the frontiers of Champagne. There 
still remained factions in Bordeaux, but they were soon pacified.* 


A YonNQ Man 
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Thus ended the Fronde. Voltaire dismisses it in a few pages, satisfied witli 
recording its bon mots. He seems to have looked upon this civil war as 
merely a pastime, entered into by a few froward youths and their mistresses. 
He did not see in it the serious, the sanguinary and unhappy struggle of a 
nation for its liberty. Even later writers, more profound than Voltaire, have 
designated the Fronde as ” the last campaign of the noblesse.” It was indeed 
so. But the noblesse formed not the prominent body. It was the parliament, 
the magistracy, that put itself forward to represent the commons, of which 
they claimed and established the privileges for themselves. This was, no 
doubt, an audacious and hopeless enterprise. The states-general, the ancient 
representative assembly of the nation, was the form to which they should 
have rallied. But the extravagance of the English parliament deterred them ; 
and they fixed upon their own body, as a less democratic and dangerous 
assembly, to participate in legislative power. The scheme was new : it was 
conceived with boldness, and supported with courage ; and if the legists 


failed in arriving at settled liberty by its means, they may plead that 
representative assemblies have frequently failed in the same endeavour.*/ 


MAZAEIN AGAIN IN POWER (1653 A.D.) 


The calm in the kingdom was the result of Cardinal Mazarin’s banishment ; 
however, scarcely had he been driven away by the general cry of the French 
people and the king’s decree, when the king made him come back. He was 
astonished to see himself re-enter Paris all powerful. Louis XIV received 
him like a father and the people like a master. He held a great reception at 
the H6tel-de-Ville amid the acclamations of the citizens; he threw money to 
the populace, but it is said that in his joy for so happy a change he showed 
his scorn for the inconstancy or rather the folly of the Parisians. The officers 
of parliament, after having placed a price on his head like a public robber, 
sued, almost all of them, for the honour of asking his protection ; and this 
same parliament a short time after condemned by contumacy the prince of 
Conde to lose his life. They saw the cardinal, who urged this condemnation 
of Conde, marry to the prince of Conti his brother, one of his own nieces — 
a proof that the power of the minister was going to be boundless. 


The king reunited the parliaments of Paris and of Pontoise ; he forbade the 
assembling of the chambers. Parliament wished to remonstrate, one 
councillor was sent to prison ; several others were exiled : parliament kept 
quiet ; the change had already come.J 


The events of Louis XIV’s youth were such as to inspire him not only with 
high ideas of his kingly rights, but to prove to him the necessity of absolute 
power in the monarch. ^ In the great English rebellion, and in the Fronde, 
he had seen freedom under its most hideous aspect, and followed by the 
vainest of results. We can scarcely then blame him personally for his 
despotic propensities, which, moreover, his manly and ambitious character 
tended to increase. The young king and his brother Philip, then called the 
duke of Anjou, were educated in the privacy of the palace. The nieces of the 
cardinal were their playmates ; and Louis formed successive attachments 


[‘ “Joan of Arc made France a nation against the Englisli ; Louis Xrv made 
France a state against all Europe. The Fronde Ijad none of these creative 
ideas — whence its incertitude and its weakness. Louis XIV had the idea of 


state — whence his firmness, his decision, and that famous phrase, ‘ V1Stat, 
c’est moi,’ which has been taken for an expression of pride but was an 
expression of policy.” — Saint-Marc Girardin. ] 
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Mancini, afterwards the wife of the constable Colonna. So intimate was the 
connection betwixt Mazarin and Anne of Austria that many were persuaded 
of their marriage. ^ Certainly her attachment to him was personal and 
tender. Louis XIV always preserved for the cardinal a sort of filial 
reverence : he may be said to have learned in the school of implicit 
obedience how to be himself despotic. 


At intervals, however, the imperious temper of the young monarch burst 
forth, and betrayed itself. In 1655, the parliament, after registering certain 
fiscal edicts, thought proper to re-examine them, to complain, and show 
sjrmptoms of their ancient independence. Louis was at Vincennes, engaged 
in the chase, when he heard of their conduct. Instantly, without consulting 
the cardinal, or even tarrying to change his dress, the young monarch 
galloped to Paris, entered the Palais de Justice and the Hall of Parliament in 
his hunting habit, booted, and with whip in hand. ” Gentlemen,” said Louis 
to the astonished legists, ” everyone is acquainted with the ill consequences 
of your former assemblies. Their recurrence must be prevented. I command 
you instantly to cease busying yourself with my edicts. And you, Mr. 
President, I forbid either to call or suffer such assemblies.” This bold 
assertion of the royal will from the mouth of a stripling proved sufficient to 
crush the reviving spirit of the magistracy. It was silent, and obeyed. 9 


WAR WITH SPAIN CONTINUES 


Conde, who had become general in the Spanish armies, was unable to 
revive what he had himself weakened at Rocroi and Lens. He was fighting 
with raw troops against the veteran French regiments that had learned to 
conquer under him, and that were now commanded by Turenne. The fate of 
Turenne and of Conde was to be uniformly victorious when they were 


fighting together at the head of the French and to be defeated when they 
were commanding the Spanish. 


Turenne had with difficulty saved the wreck of the Spanish army at Rethel 
when, instead of a general of the king of France, he had been made the 
lieutenant of a Spanish general ; the prince of Conde had the same fate 
before Arras (August 25th, 1654). He and the archduke besieging this city, 
Turenne attacked them in their camp and forced their lines ; the troops of 
the archduke were put to flight ; Conde, with two regiments of French and 
Lorrainers, sustained alone the attack of Turenne’s army ; and, while the 
archduke was in flight, he defeated Marshal d’ Hocquincourt, repulsed 
Marshal de la Ferte, and retired victorious, covering the retreat of the 
defeated Spaniards. 


The relief of Arras, the forcing of the lines, and the rout of the archduke 
covered Turenne with glory ; and it is to be observed that in the letter 
concerning this victory \Titten in the name of the king to the parliament the 
success of the entire campaign is ascribed to Cardinal Mazarin and that 
Turenne’s name is not even mentioned. The cardinal had been in fact a few 
leagues from Arras with the king. He had even been in the camp at the siege 
of Stenay, which Turenne had taken before relieving Arras. Councils of war 
had been held in the presence of the cardinal. On this basis he ascribed to 
himself the honour of the events ; and this vanity brought upon him a 
ridicule that all the authority of his ministry could not suppress. The 


[I See note, page 488. ] 
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king was not present at the battle of Arras. He had gone into the trenches at 
the siege of Stenay, but Cardinal Mazarin was unwilling that he should 
further expose his person, upon which the tranquillity of the state and the 
power of the minister seemed to depend. 


Thus on the one side, Mazarin, absolute master of France and of the young 
king, and on the other, Don Luis de Haro, who governed Spain and Philip 
IV, continued in the name of their masters to carry on the war, but with little 
vigour. 


These two men vied with each other in directing their policies towards 
forming an alliance with Cromwell, the English Protector, who for some 
time enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing himself courted by the two most 
powerful kingdoms of Christendom. The Spanish minister offered to help 
him take Calais ; Mazarin proposed to besiege Dunkirk and restore that city 
to him. Cromwell had to choose between the key of France and that of 
Flanders. He was also much solicited by Conde, but he did not wish to 
negotiate with a prince who had nothing left but his name and who was 
without a party in France and without power in Spain. 


ALLIANCE WITH CKOMWELL (1655 A.D.); WAR IN FLANDEBS 
(1656-1658 A.D.) 


In May, 1655, the Protector decided in favour of France, but without 
making any special treaty or a division of conquests in advance. He wished 
to shed lustre on his usurpation by greater enterprises. His design was to 
wrest Mexico from the Spaniards, but the latter were warned in time. 
Cromwell’s admirals, however, took Jamaica from them. It was not until 
after the Jamaican expedition that Cromwell signed his treaty with the king 
of France, but without making any mention of Dunkirk. The Protector 
treated as equal with equal ; he forced the king to give him the title of 
brother in his letters. In the copy of the treaty that remained in England his 
secretary signed before the French ambassador ; but he negotiated really as 
a superior by forcing the king to drive out of his dominions Charles II and 
the duke of York, the grandsons of Henry IV, to whom France owed an 
asylum. A greater sacrifice of honour to fortune could not have been made. 


While Mazarin was making this treaty Charles II asked for one of his nieces 
in marriage. The bad condition of his affairs that drove the prince to this 
step also brought upon him a refusal. It has even been suspected that the 
cardinal wished to marry to the son of Cromwell the niece whom he refused 
to the king of England. This much is certain — that when he afterwards saw 


day, that if they would but continue together Five Days, unexpected Help 
would come, and they would see a mighty change, and that Affairs would 
have a contrary aspect to what they then had ; for he affirm’d, tliat through 
his Knowledge in Astrology, he understood that the Gods portended so 
much by the Stars ; therefore he intreated them to stay so many days, and 
make trial of his Art, and wait so long to have an Experiment of the 
Goodness of the Gods. 


All being thus brought back, and waiting till the time appointed. News on a 
sudden was brought that mighty Forces were at hand, sent to the King out 
of Bactria. Hereupon Arbaces resolv’d with the stoutest and swiftest 
Soldiers of the Army, forthwith to make out against the Captains that were 
advancing, and either by fair words to perswade them to a defection, or by 
Blows to force them to join with them in their Design. But Liberty being 
sweet to every one of them, first the Captains and Commanders were easily 
wrought upon, and presently after the whole Army join’d, and made up one 
intire Camp together. It happen’d at that time, that the King of Assiria not 
knowing any thing of the Revolt of the Bactrians, and puft up by his former 
Successes, was indulging his Sloath and Idleness, and prei)aring Beasts for 
Sacrifice, plenty of Wine, and other things necessary in order to feast and 
entertain his Soldiers. 


While his whole Army was now feasting and revelling, Arbaces (receiving 
intelligence by some Deserters of the Securit}/ and Intemperance of the 
Enemy) fell in upon them on the sudden in the Night ; antl being in due 
order and discipline, and setting upon such as were in confusion, he being 
before prepar’d, and the other altogether unprovided, they easily broke into 
their Camp, and made a great Slaughter of some, forcing the rest into the 
City. 


the way to the throne more open to Charles II he wished to renew this 
marriage ; but was refused in his turn. 


The war continued in Flanders with varying success. Turenne, having 
besieged Valenciennes along with Marshal de la Ferte, suffered the same 
kind of reverse that Conde had sustained at Arras. The j/rince, assisted this 
time by Don John of Austria, who was more worthy to fight at his side than 
the archduke had been, forced La Ferte’s lines, took him prisoner, and 
relieved Valenciennes (July 17th, 1656). Turenne did what Conde had done 
in a similar rout. He saved the defeated army and opposed the enemy 
everywhere; a little later he even besieged and took the little town of La 
Capelle (September 27th). This was perhaps the first time that a defeated 
army had dared to make a siege. 


This famous march of Turenne, which was followed by the taking of La 
Capelle, was eclipsed by an even finer march of the prince of Conde. 
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Turenne had laid siege to Cambray when Conde, at the head of two 
thousand cavalry, forced a passage through the besieging army, and having 
driven l^ack all who tried to stop him threw himself into the town (May 
31st, 1657). The citizens received their deliverer on bended knees. Thus 
these two men, opposed to each other, exhibited the resources of their 
genius. We admire them in their retreats as well as in their victories, in their 
good conduct and even in their faults, which they were always able to 
retrieve. Their talents alternately arrested the progress of each monarchy ; 
but the financial disorder in Spain and in France was a still greater obstacle 
to their success. 


The alliance with Cromwell finally gave France a more marked superiority. 
On the one hand, Admiral Blake was about to burn the Spanish galleons 
and cause the loss of the sole treasure with which the war could be 
maintained. On the other hand, twenty English vessels had just blockaded 


the port of Dunkirk and six thousand veterans of the English Revolution 
reinforced Turenne’s army. Then Dunkirk, the most important place in 
Flanders, was besieged by sea and land. Conde and Don John of Austria, 
having united all their forces, came forward to relieve it. The eyes of 
Europe were upon this event. Cardinal Mazarin brought Louis XIV near the 
scene of war without allowing him to get to it, although he was nearly 
twenty years old. The prince stopped at Calais, and hither Cromwell sent to 
him a pompous embassy, at the head of which was his son-in-law. Lord 
Falconberg. The king sent to him the duke de Crequi, and Mancini, duke de 
Nevers, a nephew of the cardinal, followed by two hundred noblemen. 
Mancini presented the Protector a remarkable letter from Cardinal Mazarin 
in which he said that he was sorry not to be able to pay him in person the 
respect due to the greatest man in the world. 


Meanwhile the prince-marshal Turenne attacked the Spanish army, or ratlier 
the army of Flanders, near the Dunes. The latter was commanded by Don 
John of Austria, son of Philip IV and an actress, who two years later 
became the brother-in-law of Louis XIV. The prince of Conde was with this 
army but not in command ; hence it was not difficult for Turenne to gain the 
victory (June 14th, 1658). The six thousand English soldiers contributed to 
the victory, which was complete. 


The genius of the Great Conde was of no avail against the best troops of 
France and England. The Spanish army was destroyed. Dunkirk surrendered 
soon afterwards (June 23rd). The king came up with his minister in order to 
see the garrison pass out. The cardinal did not allow Louis XIV to appear 
either as warrior or as king. He had no money to distribute to the soldiers, 
and was poorly attended. When he was with the army he dined with 
Mazarin or with i\larshal Turenne. This neglect of royal dignity was not in 
Louis XIV the effect of contempt for pomp, but of the confusion in his 
affairs and of the pains the cardinal took to unite splendour and authority in 
himself. Louis entered Dunkirk only to turn it over to Cromwell’s 
ambassador. Lord Lockhart. i\lazarin tried whether by finesse he could not 
evade the treaty and not give up the place ; but Lockhart threatened, and 
English firmness got the better of Italian subtlety. 


Several persons have asserted that the cardinal, who had attributed to 
himself the victory of Arras, tried to induce Turenne to yield to him again 
the honour of the battle of Dunes. Du Bec-Crepin, count de Moret, it is said, 
came on behalf of the minister and proposed to the general to write a letter 
in which it would appear that the cardinal liad himself arranged the entire 
plan of operation. Turenne received these liints witli contempt and would 
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not make a statement that would have brought disgrace upon a general of 
the army and ridicule upon a man of the church. Mazarin, who had been so 
foolish, now had the misfortune of remaining on ill terms with Turenne 
until his death. 


In the midst of tliis first triumph the king fell ill at Calais and for several 
days was near death. Immediately all the courtiers turned towards his 
brother, Monsieur. Mazarin lavished deference and flattery upon Marshal du 
Plessis-Pras- lin, the former tutor of this young prince, and upon count de 
Guiche, his favourite. A cabal was formed in Paris that was bold enough to 
write to Calais against the cardinal. He made preparations to leave the 
kingdom and to conceal his immense riches. An empiric of Abbeville cured 
the king with emetic wine that the court physicians called poison. This good 
man seated himself upon the king’s bed and said, ” This is a very sick boy, 
but he is not going to die.” When the king became convalescent the cardinal 
banished all who had intrigued against him. 


A few months later Cromwell died(September 13th, 1658) at the age of 

fifty-five, in the midst of his projects for the strengthening of his power and 
the glory of his nation. Richard Cromwell succeeded peaceably and without 
opposition to the protectorate of his father, as a prince of Wales would have 


succeeded a king of England. The emperor Ferdinand III had died in 1657. 
His son Leopold, who was seventeen years old and already king of Hungary 
and Bohemia, had not been elected king of the Romans during the lifetime 
of his father. Mazarin wished to attempt to make Louis XIV emperor. This 
was a chimerical idea ; it would have been necessary either to coerce or to 
bribe the electors. France was neither strong enough to seize the empire nor 
rich enough to buy it ; so the first overtures made at Frankfort by Marshal 
de Granimont and by Lionne were abandoned almost as soon as they were 
proposed. Leopold was elected. All that Mazarin’s politics accomplished 
was to form an alliance, known as the League of the Rhine, with certain 
German princes,’ to observe the Treaty of Westphalia, and to furnish a 
check to the authority of the emperor over the empire (August, 1658). 


[‘ The three ecclesiastical electors, the duke of Bavaria, the princes of 
Brunswick and of Hesse, the kings of Sweden and Denmark. ] 


Entrance Gate to the Chateau de Vincennes 
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[16S8-1669 A.D.] France, after the battle of the Dunes, was powerful in her 
foreign relations through her glory and her arms as well as through the 
condition to which the other nations were reduced. But the country itself 
was suffering ; it was stripped of money, and there was need of peace. 


THE TREATY OF THE PYREKEES (1659 A.D.) 


The cardinal had to do two things in order to bring his ministry to a happy 
close — make peace and insure the tranquillity of the state by the marriage 
of the king. The intrigues during the latter’s illness made Mazarin feel how 
necessary an heir to the throne was to the splendour of the minister. All 
these considerations determined him to marry Louis XIV promptly. Two 
princesses were proposed — the daughter of the king of Spain and the 
princess of Savoy. The king’s heart had made another choice : he was 


desperately in love with Mademoiselle Mancini, one of the cardinal’s 
nieces. Born with a tender heart and a firm will, full of passion and without 
experience, he would have been capable of resolving to marry the lady of 
his choice. 


Madame de Motteville, the favourite of the queen-mother, whose Memoires 
have a great air of truth, claims that Mazarin was tempted to let the king’s 
love have its way and to place his niece on the throne. He had already 
married another niece to the prince de Conti, and one to the duke de 
Mercoeur. The one whom Louis XIV loved had been asked in marriage by 
the king of England. These were titles enough to justify his ambitions. He 
adroitly sounded the queen-mother. ” I fear,” he said, ” that the king has too 
great a desire to marry my niece.” The queen, who knew the minister, 
understood that he desired what he feigned to fear. She replied to him with 
all the haughtiness of a princess of the blood of Austria, daughter, wife, and 
mother of kings, and with the bitterness which she had felt for some time 
towards a minister who affected to be independent of her. She said to him, ” 
If the king were capable of this indignity I would place my-self with my 
second son at the head of the whole nation against the king and yourself.” 


Mazarin, it is said, never forgave the queen this reply ; but he took the wiser 
course of thinking as she did. He made it a point of honour and merit to 
oppose the passion of Louis XIV. His power did not need a queen of his 
own blood to support him. He even feared the character of his niece; and he 
believed he would further strengthen the power of his ministry by avoiding 
the dangerous glory of elevating his own house too high. 


In the year 1656 he had sent Lionne to Spain to negotiate peace and to ask 
the hand of the infanta ; but Don Luis de Haro, convinced that, feeble as 
Spain was, France was not less so, rejected the cardinal’s offer. The infanta, 
daughter of Philip IV by his first wife, was intended for the young Leopold. 
By his second marriage Philip had at that time only a son whose sickly 
infancy caused fears for his life. It was desired that the infanta, who might 
be the heir to many states, should transfer her rights to the house of Austria 
and not to a hostile dynasty ; but finally, Philip IV having had another son, 
Don Philip Prosper, and his wife being again enceinte, the dan-ger involved 


in giving the infanta to the king of France seemed to him less great, and the 
battle of the Dunes made peace necessary to him. 


The Spaniards promised the infanta and asked for a suspension of hostilities 
(1659). Mazarin and Don Luis de Haro repaired to the isle of Pheas-ants on 
the frontier of France and Spain. Although general peace and the 
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marriage of the king of France were the objects of their conference, more 
than a month passed in regulating ceremonies and settling difficulties of 
precedence. The cardinals called themselves the equals of the kings and the 
superiors of other sovereigns. France, with greater justice, claimed pre- 
eminence over the other powers. Don Luis de Haro, however, assumed 
perfect equality between France and Spain. 


The conferences lasted four months. Mazarin and Don Luis employed all 
the resources of their respective policies ; that of the cardinal was strategy, 
that of Don Luis delay. The latter never gave promises : the former only 
equivocal ones. The genius of the Italian was to try to surprise ; that of the 
Spaniard, to keep from being surprised. 


Such are the vicissitudes of human affairs that of this famous Peace of the 
Pyrenees, signed November 7th, 1659, not two articles have endured. The 
king of France retained Roussillon which he would have kept anyway, 
without this peace, also Artois and Cerdagne ; but the Spanish monarchy 
has no more possessions in Flanders. 


But if Don Luis de Haro said that Cardinal Mazarin could deceive, it has 
been said since that he could foresee. He long meditated the alliance of the 
houses of France and Spain. This famous letter of his, written during the 
negotiations at Miinster, is cited : ” If the most Christian king could have 
the Netherlands and Franche-Comte as dower upon espousing the infanta, 
then we might aspire to the Spanish succession, whatever we might have to 


relinquish to the infanta ; and it would not be a very long wait, since there is 
only the life of the prince her brother that could exclude her from it.” This 
prince was Balthazar, who died in 1649. 


The cardinal was evidently deceived in thinking that the Netherlands and 
Franche-Comte could be given to the infanta as her marriage portion. Not a 
single city was stipulated for her dower. On the other hand, important cities 
that had been conquered, like St. Omer, Ypres, Menin, Oudenarde, and 
other places, were restored to the Spanish monarchy. Some were retained. 
The cardinal was not mistaken in believing that this relinquishment would 
be useless some day. But those who gave him the honour of this prediction 
make him also foresee that Prince Don Balthazar would die in 1649 ; that 
later the three children of the second marriage would be cut off in the cradle 
; that Charles, the fifth of the male children, would die without issue ; and 
that this Austrian king would one day make a will in favour of a grandson 
of Louis XIV. But at any rate Cardinal Mazarin foresaw what value this 
relinquishment would have in case the male line of Philip should become 
extinct : and after more than fifty years strange events justified him. 


Maria Theresa, the infanta, able to have as dower the cities that France 
restored, brought by her marriage contract nothing else than 500,000 gold 
crowns ; it cost the king more than that to go to receive her at the frontier. 
These 500,000 crowns, equivalent to 2,500,000 livres, were the subject of a 
great deal of dispute between the two ministers. In the end France never 
received but 100,000 francs. Instead of this marriage bringing any other real 
and immediate advantage than that of peace, the infanta renounced all rights 
she might ever have to any of her father’s lands. Louis XIV” ratified this 
renunciation in the most solemn manner.’ 


[1 It has been suggested that Mazarin purposely made the dowry such as 
Spain could not well pay, so that the treaty must be broken. That clause 
once broken, the renunciation of the succession was also void, with the rest 
of the treaty. If such was really Mazarin’s plan, it was an extraordinary one. ] 
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The duke of Lorraine, Charles IV, against whom France and Spain had 
much cause to complain, or rather who had much to complain of against 
them, was included in the treaty ; but only as an unfortunate prince who was 
punished, because he could not make himself feared. France restored his 
states to him, demolishing Nancy, however, and forbade him to maintain 
troops. Don Luis de Haro forced Cardinal Mazarin to receive Conde into 
favour again, by threatening to leave in the sovereignty of the prince 
Rocroi, Le Catelet, and other places of which he was in possession. So 
France gained both these towns and the Great Conde. He lost his dignity of 
grand-master of the royal household, which was afterwards given to his son, 
and returned with scarcely anything but his glory. 


Finally (August, 1660) Cardinal Mazarin brought the king with his new 
queen to Paris. ^ Mazarin acted exactly like a father who would marry his 
son without giving him charge of his own property. He returned more 
powerful and more jealous of his powei-, and even of honours, than ever. 
He required parliament to address him through deputies. This was 
something unparalleled in the monai’chy, but it was not too great a 
reparation for the wrong that parliament had done him. He no longer gave 
his hand to the princes of the blood as formerly. He who had treated Don 
Luis de Haro as an equal tried to treat the Great Conde as an inferior. He 
went about with royal pomp, having besides his guards a company of 
musketeers, which was ever afterwards the second company of king’s 
musketeers. There was no more freedom of access to him. H anyone was a 
poor enough courtier to ask a favour of the king, he was lost. The queen- 
mother, so long the stubborn protectress of Mazarin against France, was 
without credit as soon as he had no more need of her. Her son, the king, 
brought up in blind submission to this minister, could not shake off the yoke 
that she had imposed upon him as well as upon herself ; Louis XIV could 
not reign during the lifetime of Mazarin. 


LAST YEARS AND DEATH OF MAZARIN (1659-1061 A.D.) 


A minister is excusable for the evil he does when the helm of state is forced 
into his hands by tempests ; but during a calm he is answerable for the good 
that he fails to do. Mazarin did good onl}^ to himself and his family. Eight 
years of absolute and undisturbed power, from his final return until his 
death, were marked by no glorious or useful establishment ; for the college 
of the Four Nations was only created by his will. 


He controlled the finances like the steward of a lord involved in debt. The 
king sometimes asked money of Fouquet, who replied, ” Sire, there is 
nothing in your majesty’s coffers, but the cardinal will lend you some.” 
Mazarin was worth about two hundred millions, reckoning in the money 
values of to-day (i.e., the middle of the eighteenth century). Several 
memoirs say that he amassed part of it by means far beneath the grandeur of 
his position. They relate that he shared with privateer captains the profits of 
their voyages. This has never been proved ; but the Dutch suspected him of 
it, and they never would have suspected Cardinal Richelieu.i 


[1 The marriage had taken place in June, 1660, at Fuenterrabia in the 
Pyrenees.] [* We may add that he pensioned several writers — among them 
Descartes and the historian M/zeray — and that he provided for the 
splendid Mazarin library, opened later to the public. ” Mazarin,” says 
Duruy/i ” had the liveliest if not the best taste for art. He brought from Italy 
a number of paintings, statues, and curiosities — even actors and machinists 
who introduced the opera into France. In 1655 he founded the Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture.” ] 
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In high spirits was Mazarin at the moment of signing the great treaty at 
Bidassoa (Treaty of the Pyrenees). He wrote to Paris: “All will soon be 
over. I shall not stay long in the Basque country, unless I find amusement in 
watching them hunt whales, in learning their language and their 


However, the dancer was soon smitten by gout. His lungs became affected. 
The bed of the moribund, covered with cards, was a gaming table over 
which offices were sold. Cards and the sacrament went pell-mell. 6 It is said 
that on his death-bed he felt remorse, but outwardly he displayed courage. 
At least, he feared for his property, and he made the king a complete 
donation of it believing that the king would return it to him. He was not 
mistaken; the king returned the gift in three days. Finally he died at 
Vincennes, March 9th, 1661-, and no one but the king seemed to mourn 
him, for this prince already knew how to dissemble. The yoke was 
beginning to weigh heavily upon him ; he was impatient to reign. 
Nevertheless he wished to seem affected by a death that put him in 
possession of his throne. Louis XIV and the court wore mourning for 
Cardinal Mazarin, an unusual honour, and one which Henry IV had paid to 
the memory of Gabrielle d’Estrees. 


We will not undertake [says Voltaire] to decide whether Mazarin was a 
great minister or not; his actions must speak for themselves. There is often a 
popular idea of a vast breadth of mind and an almost divine genius in those 
who have governed empires with some success. It is not a superior power of 
penetration that makes statesmen ; it is their character. Men, if they have 
ever so little good sense, nearly all perceive their own interests. In this 
respect a citizen of Amsterdam or of Bern is as wise as Sejanus, Ximenes, 
Buckingham, Richelieu, or Mazarin ; but our conduct and our enterprises 
depend solely upon the temper of our soul, and our successes depend upon 
fortune. For example, if such a genius as Pope Alexander VI or his son 
Borgia had had to take La Rochelle, he would have invited the principal 
leaders to his camp under a solemn oath and would have made away with 
them. Mazarin would have entered the city two or three years later by 
winning over and dividing the citizens. Don Luis de Haro would not have 
risked the enterprise. Richelieu built a dyke along the sea, after the example 
of Alexander, entered and took La Rochelle; but a less strong tide or a little 
greater promptness on the part of the English would have saved La 
Rochelle and made Richelieu seem foolhardy. 


The character of men can be judged by their enterprises. It may well be said 
that the soul of Richelieu breathed pride and vengeance, that Mazarin was 
wise, pliant, and avaricious. But in order to tell in how far a minister has 
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genius one must either have frequently heard him talk, or one must read 
what he has written. What is seen every day among courtiers often happens 
among statesmen : he who has most genius fails, while he who has in his 
character more of patience, force, pliancy, and persistence succeeds. On 
reading the letters of Cardinal Mazarin and the Memoires of Cardinal de 
Retzi one easily sees that De Retz was the superior genius. Nevertheless 
Mazarin was all-powerful and De Retz was overthrown. Finally, it is quite 
true that to make a powerful minister often nothing is needed but a 
mediocre mind, good sense, and luck ; but to be a good minister a man must 
have love for the public welfare as his dominant passion. The great 
statesman is he who leaves to his country great and useful memorials. 


The memorial that immortalises Cardinal Mazarin is the acquisition of 
Alsace. He gave this province to France at a time when France was 
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enraged at him ; and by a singular fatality he did more good for the 
kingdom when he was persecuted than in the tranquillity of absolute 
power.* 


Mazarin’s end [says Michelet] was at least consistent with his life — he 
lived and died a cheat. He believed he had cheated the future. Fortunate 
player, he had all his plans well laid. The prophecies of his youth were 
fulfilled. He had appeared, at the age of twenty-five, upon a field of battle 
crying, ” Peace ! Peace ! ” From the noble and serious workers who had 
died painfully in preparing his opportunities, he filched the glory of the 
triumphant Peace of Westphalia and that of the Pyrenees. Richelieu sowed, 
Mazarin harvested. The one created the administration, the army, the navy, 
and died on the eve of Rocroi. The other spoiled everything and succeeded 
in everything. Great through the greatness of Conde, and greater through 
that of Turenne, his position was strengthened by even the futile tempest of 
the Fronde ; he retains at least the honour of that forced and fatal peace into 


which France fell through sheer lassitude. This pedestal is still left him ; his 
features even after death wear the mask of the Angel of Peace. 


Was it really peace ? Too late it had arrived : Germany, agonising in ruin, 
found no peace in the Treaty of Westphalia ; Spain, dead and done with, 
was in no condition to reap benefit from the Peace of the Pyrenees. And 
France herself, entering by this door into a fifty years’ struggle for the 
Spanish succession, was to find in this peace fiscal war at home and bloody 
strife abroad. f> 


tv... 


CHAPTER XIX L’ETAT, CEST MOI” 


[1661-1715 A.D.] 


The two foundations of the absolute throne of Louis XIV were terror and 
admiration : the terror of a power which liad subjugated the army, the 
church, the magistracy, the noblesse, and the municipalities ; the admiration 
of a power to which literature and art, arms and fortune, rendered their 
richest and their uninterrupted tribute. King-worship had never before taken 
so entire a possession of any Christian state. Never had the luxurious pomp 
of an Oriental court been so intimately and so long associated with the 
energies, the refined tastes, and the intellectual culture of an European 
sovereignty. During fifty successive years, Louis continued to be the 
greatest actor on the noblest stage, and in the presence of the most 
enthusiastic audience, of the world. 


.P 


Never had there been at any court more intrigues and hopes than during the 
last hours of Cardinal Mazarin. Women who had any pretence to beauty 
were flattering themselves that they would now govern a twenty-two-year- 
old prince whom love had already so far seduced as to make him offer his 
crown to his mistress. The young courtiers had hopes that the reign of the 
favourites would return ; each minister was expecting the first place ; none 
of them thought that a king who had been so excluded from affairs would 
dare take upon himself the burden of government. Mazarin had prolonged 
the king’s childhood as far as he could ; and only for a short time had been 
giving him instructions, and that because the king had demanded it. So far 
were they from expecting to be governed by their sovereign, that of all 
those who had hitherto worked with the prime minister there was none who 
asked the king when he wished an audience. One and all asked, ” To whom 
shaU. we now addi-ess ourselves ? ” — and Louis XIVrepUed, “To me.” 6 


The secretary of state for war, Michel le TeUier, hastened with the 
astounding piece of news to the queen-mother, who laughed in his face: ” In 
good faith, M. le Tellier, what do you think of it ? ” This resolution, 
however, was nothing but the accomplishment of the advice twenty times 
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given by Mazarin, and if there was any cause for astonishment it was not 
that the king took the advice but that he held to it ; he was, as La Bruyere 
says, ” his own prime minister and exacted of the chief state functionaries 
that they deal directly with him.” For thirty years he worked regularly eight 
hours a day. He relates in his Memoires.f with legitimate pride, the effect 
produced by the announcement of his assumption of authority, and he 
recommends his son in a few truly eloquent words ” not to forget that it is 


by work one reigns ; to rule without working is to be ungrateful and defiant 
towards God, unjust and tyrannical towards man.” 


But what is still more remarkable is that the young prince who so boldly 
assumed the power had already mapped out his policy. Not only did Louis 
XIV rule with the boundless power of some of his predecessors, but he was 
the first to establish in France the theory of an absolute monarchy. In his 
eyes royalty was a divine institution. Sovereigns were the representatives of 
God upon earth — his inspired lieutenants ; and on this account 
particip.ators, in a fashion, in his power and infallibility. And as royalty, in 
making itself absolute, had kept to the old principle of feudal law, that 
sovereignty and property are the same thing, Louis not only believed 
himself master of his subjects, but the owner of their possessions — a 
monstrous doctrine which carries us back to oriental monarchies. At all 
events it did not seem to him that authority to which he recognised no limits 
but those imposed by conscience and by religion, ought to remain sterile. 
He wished it active and hard working ; he believed that kings had imperious 
duties to fulfil. It was thus that Louis XIV understood his royal 
profession.*: Nor can it be denied that he carried out to a large extent in 
practice the theory of royalty that he professed. He was destined to reign for 
fifty-four years after the death of Mazarin ; his reign in its entirety being 
one of the longest in history. After Mazarin he had no minister whom he did 
not dominate : he was king in fact as well as in name. He came to be by far 
the most famous monarch of his time. His court at Versailles set a standard 
of magnificence which other monarchs of that and succeeding ages strove 
to imitate without hoping to rival. 


In his political relations with his subjects, as has been said, Louis came to 
represent the culmination of that autocratic system which for generations 
had been almost steadily advancing in France, — a system which had 
known such exponents as Louis XI, Francis I, and Henry IV ; and which 
Sully, Richelieu, and Mazarin had done so much to fortify. Nor did he 
confine his theory to his own subjects. He came finally to feel almost the 
same proprietary right in the affairs of Europe and he attempted with the aid 
of his armies to dictate to foreign nations somewhat as he dictated vrithin 
the bounds of his own territory. And, having the good fortune to be served 
by two great soldiers, Conde and Turenne, he was enabled, notwithstanding 


his own rather meagre military talents, to carry out the idea here also with 
some measure of success. It was a qualified success, to be sure, for he did 
not secure the control of Holland at wliich he aimed ; he did not very 
greatly extend the boundaries of France ; and if his grandson was left finally 
in possession of the Spanish throne, this was a victory tempered with the 
concession that the thrones of Spain and France should never be 
consolidated. Nevertheless, to have embroiled all Europe in war after war ; 
to have been the central figure of a long epoch ; to have given his name to 
an important period of history ; to have placed that name in the small list of 
those rulers to whom posterity concedes the title ” Great,” — this surely is 
to have played the part of king right royally. 
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This reign, then, is a curiously full and vital one. We shall best understand it 
perhaps if we study it first from within, witnessing the activities of the great 
monarch in his relations with his own people before turning (in subsequent 
chapters) to the foreign relations of the kingdom. As preliminary to this 
study of the economic and social development of France during the long 
reign of Louis XIV, we must take a glance at the interesting figure of the 
monarch himself. In the first place it must be remembered that this 
remarkable man had a remarkable heritage. He numbered among his direct 
ancestors not far removed such remarkable characters as Henry I V of 
France, the German emperor Charles V, and the Spanish sovereigns 
Ferdinand and Isabella. This in itself suggests a strange mixture of races in 
his ancestry. But further examination of his ancestral tree reveals even more 
striking facts. It appears that this greatest of French kings is, so far as his 
ancestral blood is concerned, almost as much Spaniard or Italian as he is 
French ; and quite as much German. His father was born in France, his 
mother in Spain ; of his four grandparents one was born in France, one in 
Spain, one in Italy, one in Germany. Of his thirty ancestors within four 
generations only eight were born in France while ten were born in Germany 
or in the yet farther outlying regions of Hungary and Bohemia ; the 
remainder of the company being distributed between Spain (and Portugal) 


and Italy. The subtended tabled showing details of the ancestry of Louis 
XIV for four generations will make these facts clear at a glance. It is 


‘ Table of the direct ancestors of Louis XIV for four generations, showing 
birthplace of each ancestor. It will be noted that Ferdinand I and Anna of 
Hungary appear twice in the fourth generation column. The actual number 
of persons, therefore, is twenty-eight instead of thirty.” 


BKOONIT) GENEHATION Henry IV 


Anthony de Bourbon 


Louis XIV 


1638-1716 


Charles, d. of Vendou Franffoise d’ Alenfon 


France 


Jeanne d’ Albret — Henry II, K. of Navarre Franco 
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‘< — Marguerite d’ Angoulfii 


Marie d’ Medici 


Italy !_ 


nna Aroh., D. p Austria | 


Philip II Hpain L Is, 


Italy Leonora of Toledo Spain 
Emp. FerdiDand I Spain 

Anna of Hungary Hungary 
Charles V Spanish Netherlands 


Portugal Maximilian 11 Austria 


Anno of Austria i — 


L Maria (d. Emp. Oh. VI) Spain 


Emp. Ferdinand J 


-_ Aibrech’ L Anne(d 


of Hungary Hungary 
Maria of Bavaria r-Aibrecht V Bavaria 
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worthy of careful study as illustrating in detail the heterogeneity of ethnic 
elements that went to build up the personality of this cosmopolite. Persons 


fond of generalising as to national characteristics will perhaps feel that the 
more conspicuous traits of Louis’ personality are not difficult to account for 
in the light of his conglomerate ancestry. 


Leaving such speculations, however, to whoever may choose to make them, 
let us turn from the ancestry of the king to the king himself. ” He had,” says 
Kitchin,? ” all the qualities which strike the eye : and was, as Bolingbroke 
acutely remarked, ‘ if not the greatest king, the best actor of majesty at least 
that ever filled a throne’; as a king should be, he was courteous, dignified, 
calm, and ‘ debonair,’ firm in act and speech, and constant : he had a great 
sense of duty and propriety ; and said himself that a king should act 
according to the dictates of good sense ; he cultivated that habitual 
discretion and seriousness of manner which often cloak ignorance or want 
of capacity. He spoke but little, that little, however, was to the point ; he 
was reserved, was thought rather stingy, did not often laugh. These 
characteristics were backed by one marked quality, strength of will, which 
could be obstinacy : and were all made subservient to one persistent 
passion, the inordinate desire of reputation and glory.” Yet Kitchin sees in 
Louis, on the whole, a ” second-rate man,” distinctly inferior in many ways 
to his grandfather, Henry IV. Thus he declares that ” In no branch of his 
life’s work does Louis show one spark of originality ; even Voltaire 
confesses that there was ‘ more uprightness and dignity than spring ‘ in him 
: he had no boldness and no enthusiasm : ‘ he made war without being a 
warrior,’ decreed many laws, but had not the slightest idea of legislation ; 
he busied himself with administration, but had no real organising gifts. He 
had that sure mark which distinguishes the second-rate man from the great 
man : he loved details for their own sake ; he shrank instinctively from all 
that was noble and strong ; and chose the inferior agent in preference to the 
better.” 


It seems almost paradoxical to pronounce such a judgment as this upon a 
monarch of such celebrity. Yet perhaps the judgment is not far from just. 
Louis XIV had the good fortune to follow Henry IV and Richelieu and 
Mazarin ; the later years of his reign, in which he was in effect gathering the 
harvest of his own sowing, are far less notable than are the earlier ones 
during which he profited by the labours of his forerunners. Yet after aU 
allowances are made for Louis’ shortcomings and for his mistakes, it seems 


futile to deny that the famous monarch who for the space of almost three 
average generations dominated the European situation had at least some of 
the elements of greatness. 


With this introduction to the personality of Louis XIV, we are now prepared 
to take up in detail the affairs of his government. First of all, as has been 
said, we shall consider those measures through which the internal prosperity 
of France was furthered during the early years of the reign. In so doing we 
shall have occasion to see something of the ministers who aided Louis in 
this work. There are no more Richelieus and Mazarins ; yet in Colbert we 
have a man not altogether unworthy to wear the mantle of these great 
predecessors ; nor are Le Tellier, Lionne, and Fouquet by any means 
despicable.* 


THE MINISTERS 


The clercs au secret who, in 1547, became ministers of state were four in 
number ; each of them administered not only certain affairs, but all the 
affairs of certain provinces. They formed an impracticable organisation. 
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The religious wars, the troubles of Louis XIII’s minority, prevented any 
change.’ 


In 1619 a single member of the ministry was charged with the conduct of 
war and with the correspondence with the chefs de corps; another in 1626 
had the foreign affairs. Finally under Louis XIV the ministry of the king’s 
household was established for ecclesiastical affairs and those of the navy. 
Important posts, raised to offices, that is to say, making their holders 
irremovable— such as the chancellor-keeper of the seals, chief of the 
magistracy, and controller-general of the finances — were like two other 
ministries. The special functions allotted to each of the four secretaries of 


THE DESTRUCTION OF NINEVEH 


Hereupon Sardanapalus committed the charge of the whole Army to 
Salemenus his Wife’s Brother, and took upon himself the defence of the 
City. But the Rebels twice defeated the King’s Forces, once in the open 
Field, and the Second time before the Walls of the City ; in which last 
ingagement Salemenus Avas kill’d, and almost all his Army lost, some 
being cut otf in the pursuit, and the rest (save a very few) being intercepted, 
and prevented from entring into the City, were driven headlong into the 
River Euphrates ; and the number of the Slain was so great, that the River 
was dy’d over with Blood, and retain’d that Colour for a great distance, and 
a long course together. 


The King being afterwards besieg’d, many of the Nations (through desire of 
Liberty) revolted to the Confederates ; so that Sardanapalus now perceiving 
that the Kingdom was like to be lost, sent away his Three Sons and Two 
Daughters, with a great deal of Treasure into Paphlagonia, to Cotta, the 
Governor there, his most intire friend ; and sent posts into all the Provinces 
of the Kingdom, in order to raise Souldiers, and make all other Preparations 
necessary to indure a siege. And he was the more incouraged to this, for 
that he was acquainted with an ancient Prophesy, That Nineve could never 
be taken by force, till the River became tlie City’s Enemy ; which the more 
incourag’d him to liold out, because he conceiv’d that was never like to be ; 
therefore he resolv’d to indure the Siege till the Aids which he expected out 
of the Provinces came up to him. 


The Enemy on the other hand grown more couragious by their Successes, 
eagerly urg’d on the Siege, but made little impression on the Besieg’d by 
reason of the strength of the Walls ; for Ballistes to cast Stones, Testudos to 
cast up Mounts, and Battering Rams were not known in those Ages. And 
besides (to say truth) the King had been very careful (as to what concern’d 
the defence of the place) plentifully to furnish the Inhabitants with every 
thing necessary. The Siege continu’d Two Years, during which time nothing 
was done to any purpose, save that the Walls were sometimes assaulted, and 
the Besieg’d pen’d up in the City. The Third Year it happened that 
Euphrates overflowing with continual Rains, came up into a part of the 
City, and tore down the Wall Twenty Furlongs in length. 


state did not prevent them from keeping, for other affairs, the oldtime 
division by provinces which existed until the Revolution. 


The ministers whom Mazarin had left behind him were Pierre Seguier, 
chancellor and keeper of the seals, a sort of irremovable minister who was 
clever enough, by assuming no political importance, to make himself 
regarded as necessary for fifty years ; Michel le Tellier, secretary of state 
for war, Hugues de Lionne who had charge of the mai-ine (the portfolio of 
which he kept till 1669) and of foreign affairs ; and Nicholas Fouquet, the 
superintendent of finance. The first two were distinguished men, the third a 
superior man ; as for the foui-th, Fouquet, by his encouragement of letters, 
he had acquired the reputation of a generous Mcccenas, and he counted 
illustrious persons among his friends — Pellisson, La Fontaine, Gourville, 
Madame de Sevigne and Mademoiselle de Scudery, who have pleaded his 
cause before posterity without gaining it. He had put, or rather left, the 
finances in extreme disorder and he himself drew without scruple on the 
treasury. He was increasing the king’s expenses and diminishing the 
receipts ; finally, what was still more serious, he seemed to seek supporters 
ever/‘where, even amongst the great nobles, and he fortified the places of 
which he held command as though to prepare for himself, in case of 
disgrace, an impregnable retreat. He was almost a frondeur; he was 
certainly a knave. Less was needed for Louis to strike him. 


The king had a secret minister who every evening called his attention to the 
errors and falsehoods of the superintendent. This was Jean-Baptiste Colbert, 
born at Rheims in 1619 of an ancient family of tradesmen and magistrates. 
He had been intendant to Mazarin, who before he died had said to the king: 
“Sire, I owe you everything; but I think I am to some extent discharging my 
debt when I give you Colbert.“c 


This working together in secret was the cause of the catastrophe of Fouquet, 
in which were involved many others. The fall of this minister, who is much 
less to be reproached than is Cardinal Mazarin, teaches us that it is not the 
privilege of everybody to commit the same faults. 6 


The precaution of disarming Fouquet was made in advance. His post of 
general prosecutor assured him the privilege of being judged by parliament 


3 


1 There were in Louis XIV’s day three councils : (1) The supreme council, 
to which the king summoned the secretaries of state and sometimes the 
princes of the blood. It had the general direction of the governmental policy 
and important affairs. It judged appeals from the state council. (2) The state 
council, placed beneath the ministry but above the higher courts. It was the 
great administrative body of the realm, meeting four times a week, the 
chancellor presiding. On one day it read and discussed the reports of the 
provincial governors ; on another it discussed financial questions ; on 
another it listened to complaints on taxation ; on another it adjudged 
differences between the courts. The state councillors were eighteen in 
number. (3) The grand council, which occupied itself with cases covering 
the bishoprics and the benefices at the king’s disposal. It judged the edicts 
of the sovereign courts and the conflicts between the parliament and the 
lower courts. Its decisions were executive throughout the whole kingdom, 
while the sentences of each parliament applied only to its own territory. 


H. W. VOL. XI. 2M 
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and the king put no trust, and for reason, in the justice of parliament. 
Fouquet therefore was skilfully inveigled into selling his post. It is said that 
he discarded his robe of office in the hope of obtaining the cordon bleu, 
which the king did not wish any longer to give to persons connected with 
justice. Moreover, he was counting on becoming chancellor on the death of 
the aged Seguier. Of the 1,400,000 francs, the price of his office, he offered 
one million as a pure gift to the king, who had expressed to him a desire for 
ready money. He thus prepared the instruments of his own ruin. It was 
feared that at the moment of his arrest his friends would attempt to get him 
to Belle-fle and to agitate Brittany and Normandy where many malcontents 
were under cover. A journey to Brittany was planned for the coming month 
of September, under pretence of holding the provincial estate at Nantes and 
of obtaining a greater gratuitous gift through the presence of the king.<i 


Fouquet’s undoing was thus already resolved upon when the king accepted 
the magnificent fete which the minister arranged for him at his house at 
Vaux for August 17th, 1661. The palace and its gardens had cost him about 
eighteen millions. ^ He had built the mansion twice over and bought three 
hamlets whose area was included in the enormous gardens, then considered 
the most beautiful in all Europe. The fountains of Vaux, since relegated to 
mediocrity by those of Versailles, Marly, and St. Cloud, were marvels in 
their day. But however magnificent the place, its enormous cost proves that 
he had been served with as little economy as he himself served the king. It 
was also true that St. Germain and Fontainebleau, the only pleasure places 
used by the king, could not compare in beauty with Vaux. Louis XIV felt 
this and it irritated him. All over the mansion were to be seen the arms and 
motto of Fouquet — a squirrel with these words. Quo nan ascendam? (To 
what point shall I not mount ?) 


The king interpreted the device for himself ; the ambition of the motto did 
not serve to appease the monarch. The courtiers remarked that the squirrel 
was everywhere painted pursued by a snake which was the arms of Colbert. 
The fete was far beyond those which Mazarin had given, not only in 
magnificence but in taste. The Facheux of Moliere was presented for the 
first time : Pellisson had written the prologue, which was much admired.* 


The king said to the queen-mother in anger, ” Ah, madame, shall we not 
make this fellow disgorge his prey ? ” And he was tempted to have the 
minister arrested on the spot ; however, he restrained himself.c 


On the 5th of September, during the prearranged sojourn of the court of 
Nantes, D’ Artagnan, captain of the musketeers, laid hands on Fouquet as he 
was leaving the cabinet of the king, put him into a coach and conducted him 
under a strong escort to the chateau of Angers. He had the greatest difficulty 
in protecting the superintendent during the journey from the fury of the 
people. All his houses were sealed and his property was seized. Among the 
latter were found directions as to what his friends should do in case he was 
arrested. The plan, like those that Cardinal de Retz had made several times, 
consisted in procuring for him places, money, and presses by means of 
which France could be inundated with pamphlets. Fouquet was transferred 
without delay to Vincennes and brought before a chamber of justice.* 


He was accused of wasting the revenues, which was only too true, and of 
plotting against the safety of the state, which was never proved. At the end 
of three years nine judges gave their voices for death, thirteen others 


[1 Voltaire is wrong here, says Martin : d “Fouquet had spent about nine 
millions ” (almost eighteen nowadays and perhaps forty-five in relative 
value). | 
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for banishment. The king, aggravating the penalty, changed it into perpetual 
imprisonment and Fouquet was incarcerated in the citadel of Pinerolo, 
where he died after nineteen years of captivity (March 23, 1680). c 


The Man with the Iron Mask , 


For a long time Fouquet’s end remained a mystery ; and even Voltaire, 
writing little more than a half century afterwards, says, ” We do not know 
where died the unfortunate man, whose least actions in the days of his 
power made a stir.” For this reason attempts were afterwards made to 
connect Fouquet with one of the most extraordinary episodes of the secret 
history of Louis XIV’s reign. a 


We know that a masked and unknown prisoner, object of an extraordinary 
surveillance, died in 1703 in the Bastille, whither he had been brought from 
the Isle Ste. Marguerite in 1698 (and was buried under the name of 
Marchiali). He had been detained about ten years in these islands, and 
traces of his existence are found in the fortress of Exilles and at Pinerolo as 
far back as 1681. Now no great personage disappeared in Europe about this 
time. What powerful motive had the government of Louis XIV for 
concealing this mysterious visage from human sight ? Many explanations 
more or less chimeric, more or less plausible, have been attempted of the ” 
man with the iron mask ” (an erroneous terra ; the mask was not of iron but 
of black velvet ; it was probably one of those loups so long in use). In 1837 


Le Bibliophile Jacob (Paul la Croix) published an ingenious volume to 
prove that Fouquet was jjassed off as dead, sequestered anew, and, masked, 
dragged from fortress to fortress until his death in 1703.’/ 


Many other theories have been advanced to account for this person’s 
identity. It has been said that he was a twin brother of Louis XIV, who had 
been made to disappear ; the count de Vermandois, natural son of Louis 
XIV and Mademoiselle de la Valliere, who was imprisoned for having 
struck the dauphin ; the duke de Beaufort, who disappeared at the siege of 
Candia (1669) ; the duke of Monmouth, nephew of James II ; Count 
Girolamo Mattioli, minister of Mantua, who was abducted from Turin for 
having prevented his master from selling Casale to the king of France (this 
hypothesis is sustained by Topin ? ) ; or Giovanni di Gonzaga, Mattioli’s 
secretary ; a son of Anne of Austria by Buckingham or Mazarin ; the 
Armenian patriarch Avedick ; and, according to a recent theory of M. 
Bazeries, a certain general De Bulonde, imprisoned for raising the siege of 
Candia in spite of Catinat’s orders.” But the very multiplicity of theories 
sufficiently shows the doubtful character of each and all of them ; and the 
identification of the man with the iron mask still holds a place among the 
most curious of the unsolved enigmas of history, a 


THE MINISTRY OF COLBERT 


The great trial of Fouquet involved another victim : Pellisson was 
condemned to restore 200,000 livres. But he was one of those skilful 
persons who, having fallen, always rise. From having been a Calvinist he 
became a Catholic and perhaps died a Protestant ; from being Fouquet’s 
friend he became the favourite of the king [Louis XIV] and drew up his 
Memoiresfin which he speaks of the superintendent’s thefts, and he founded 
a prize at the Academy for an annual eulogy of Louis XIV. Thanks to his 
verses and his prose, which were supple like his conduct, he was very 
successful in money matters. In 1677 he was in receipt of 75,000 livres, just 
the same sum as Vauban 
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received, without counting abbeys and priories. Finally he was a kind of 
prime minister and had charge of the funds devoted to the conversion of 
heretics, and yet he brought so much dignity into his office that posterity 
has forgotten in him the man of business and only remembers the man of 
letters. Colbert succeeded Fouquet with the title of controller-general. In 
1666 Michel le Tellier left his charge to his son, the celebrated Louvois ; the 
first ministry of Louis XIV was thus complete. 


Colbert directed five of the French departments of administration: the 
king’s household, with the fine arts, the finances, agriculture, with 
commerce, public works, and, after 1669, the navy — a crushing weight 
under which he did not succumb. 


“Jean Baptiste Colbert,” says a contemporary, “had naturally a frowning 
countenance. His hollow eyes and thick eyebrows gave him an air of 
austerity and rendered him at first sight savage and forbidding ; but 
afterwards when one came to know him, he was sufficiently facile, 
expeditious, and immutably steadfast. He was persuaded that good faith is 
the solid foundation of all business. Infinite application and an insatiable 
desire to learn took with him the place of knowledge. He was a restorer of 
the finances, which on his accession to the ministry he found in a very bad 
condition. A solid but ponderous intelligence, born principally for 
calculation, he disentangled all tlie embarrassments which the 
superintendents and royal treasurers had purposely introduced into the 
accounts in order that they might fish in troubled waters.” Let us add that 
this austere and hard financier, “this man of marble,” as Gui Patin calls him, 
had a heart. “We must be careful of every five sous in matters which are not 
of necessity,” he wrote to Louis XIV, “and lavish millions when it is a 
question of your glory. A useless banquet costing 3,000 livres gives me 
incredible pain ; and when it is a question of millions of gold for the affair 
of Poland, I would sell all my goods, I would pledge my wife and children, 
and I would go ou foot all my life to provide them.” 


Reorgariisation of the Finances 


The finances, indeed, had fallen back into the chaos from which Sully had 
rescued them. The public debt was four hundred and thirty millions, the 
revenues were swallowed up three years in advance, and out of eighty-four 
millions in annual imposts the treasury received scarcely thirty-five. Colbert 
began by annulling or reimbursing at the rate of jjurchase eight millions of 
bonds on the H6tel-de-Ville, which had been acquired at an insignificant 
price, and caused the chamhre de police to make an investigation of the 
malversations committed by officers of finance during the last twenty-five 
years ; the very cures had to press their parishioners to denounce abuses. 
The money lenders who had taken advantage of the necessities of the state 
to lend to it at usurious interest were made to disgorge their profits ; the 
fines rose to one hundred and ten millions ; several money lenders were 
hanged. These were measures in harmony with the spirit of the times but 
not in accordance with good policy ; the surest way for the state to avoid 
having to submit to burdensome contracts in evil days is to hold, in good 
ones, to a promise once given, because there are no usurers save for those 
who are suspected of not paying their debts. 


Colbert was the true creator of the budget. Hitherto money had been 
dispensed haphazard, without consulting the receipts of the treasury. He 
was the first to draw up annually a provisional statement divided into two 
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chapters in which the probable revenues and expenses were set down 
beforehand. When a secretary of state had a disbursement to make he 
signed an order for the intended payment ; the persons receiving it 
presented it at the olifice of the controller-general’s department, when the 
payment of the sum was charged on a particular fund and this assignment 
was presented for the king’s signature. 


Colbert modified the form and assessment of the imposts. The taille, or tax 
on landed property, was personal, that is it was paid by the roturiers and in 
certain circumstances two or three times in the same year. He wished to 


make it real as it was in the south, as it now is everywhere — that is to say, 
payable on the landed property, whoever the holders might be. In 1661 it 
had reached fifty-three millions ; he brought it back to thirty-two. Amid the 
troubles of the Fronde many persons had been ennobled on their own 
authority or had bought titles of nobility for a few crowns ; these were so 
many privileged individuals added to the real ones. As early as 1662 
Moliere in the Ucole desfemmes had laughed at this vanity which cost the 
jjeople dear. A royal ordinance revoked all the letters of nobility granted 
within the last thirty years : Gros-Pierre was obliged to show his titles and 
had none, and nearly forty thousand families amongst the richest in the 
parishes were once more subjected to the impost which proportionately 
lightened the burdens of their neighbours. 


The controller-general rightfully preferred to the taille the aides or indirect 
taxes to which all contributed. He diminished the price of salt, a commodity 
of the first necessity to the poor ; but he increased or created taxes on 
coffee, tobacco, wines, cards, etc., and from one million five hundred 
thousand francs brought them up to twenty-one millions. Thus the indirect 
taxes, some of which have been so vigorously attacked in our own day, had 
their origin in an idea of justice and equality. 


He disliked loans, not because he did not understand the advantage of 
borrowing at a low price to repay burdensome debts, but he dreaded giving 
Louis XIV facilities for burdening the future to the advantage of the 
present. On leaving the council in which the first loan was decided on, in 
1672, he bitterly reproached Lamoignon for having approved this measure. 
” Do you know as I do the man with whom we have to deal, his passion for 
display, for great enterprises, for all kinds of expenses ? Here is a free 
course opened for loans and by consequence for unlimited expenditure and 
taxes. You shall answer for it to the nation and to posterity.” 


In truth a time was to come when Colbert would be no longer there and 
Louis XIV would borrow at 400 per cent. At least the great minister tried 
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to protect the treasury against the exigencies of the financiers by inviting 
the small capitalists to pour their funds directly, without costly 
intermediaries, into a loan account which he established for the purpose and 
into which the money flowed.‘ 


Colbert’s efforts extended into so many fields that it is impossible to follow 
them in detail. His service to agriculture was most beneficial. He exempted 
very large families from paying tithes, and forbade tlie seizure of 
implements and beasts of labour for non-payment of taxes. He improved the 
breeds of horses and cattle by crossing them with imported animals. His 
code for water highways and forests is still largely in force. 


He assisted industry by sparing no means of obtaining the manufacturing 
secrets of neighbouring countries. In 1669, says Duruy,c there were 42,220 
looms and more than 60,000 workers in wool alone. The draperies of 
Sedan, Louviers, Abbeville, and Elbeuf were unrivalled in Europe ; tin 
plate, steel, faience, and morocco leather, which had largely been imported, 
were now made in France ; the cloth and serges of Holland, Genoese point, 
and velvets were imitated and equalled, the carpets of Persia and Turkey 
surpassed at the Savonnerie, at Aubusson, and at Beauvais. The rich silken 
stuffs shot with gold and silver were made at Tours and at Lyons ; at Tour- 
la-Ville (near Cherbourg) and at Paris they made finer glassware than at 
Venice. The tapestries of Flanders yielded to those of the Gobelins. 


For commerce the great minister did much by regulating customs and 
reducing tariffs. He made Dunkirk, Bayonne, and Marseilles free ports, and 
was the projector of the Burgundian canal opened in 1692, and built 
between 1664 and 1681, that connected the Mediterranean at Cette with the 
Garonne (and consequently the ocean) at Toulouse. Henry IV’s council of 
commerce was re-established in 1665 and the king presided over its 
fortnightly meetings. 


At that period the Dutch and the English were far ahead of the French in 
foreign trade. The better to compete with these rivals Colbert substituted 
privileged associations for the isolated efforts of individuals. ” He 
established,” says Duruy,c ” five great companies modelled on the English 


and Dutch societies ; those of the Indes Orientales and the Indes 
Occidentales in 1664 ; the Compagnie du Nord and the Compagnie du 
Levant in 1666, and the Compagnie du Sinegal in 1673, according them 
exclusive commercial monopolies and granting them considerable loans. He 
wished to restore life to the colonial system, much neglected since the days 
of Richelieu. The French now possessed only Canada, with Acadia, 
Cayenne, the lie de Bourbon [lie de Reunion], and several establishments in 
Madagascar and the Indies. Colbert purchased, for less than a million, 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. Lucia, Grenada, and the Grenadines, Marie 
Galante,/St. Martin, St. Christopher, St. Bartholomew, Santa Cruz, and 
Tortuga (lie de la Tortue) in the West Indies. He placed under the protection 
of France the French filibus-ters of Santo Domingo who had seized the 
western portion of the island (1664). He planted new colonies in Cayenne 
(1677) and in Canada (1665). He took Newfoundland in order to control the 
entrance to the St. Lawrence, and began the occupation of the magnificent 
valley of the Mississippi, which had just been explored by that adventurous 
captain, Robert de la Salle (1680). In Africa he wrested Goree in Senegal 
from the Dutch in 1665 and took possession of the east coast of 
Madagascar. In Asia the Compagnie des Indes established itself at Surat and 
Chandarnagar and afterwards at Pondicherry,” but to offset these 
achievements he was short-siglited enough to close the colonial ports to 
foreign vessels and to forbid in 16tJ9 the importation of sugar and tobacco 
from Brazil, 
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Colbert also revived the navy and established the naval inscription by which 
the people of these maritime provinces, in return for certain advantages, 
furnished the necessary recruits for the navy, dividing them according to 
age and family position into different classes (the rSgime des classes’). He 
likewise instituted in 1672 the corps of marine guards, composed of one 
thousand gentlemen, in order to have good officers, a school of cannoneers 
for good marksmen, a school of hydrography, and a board of naval 
construction. 


The King hereupon conceiving that the Oracle was accomplish’d, in that the 
River was an apparent Enemy to the City, utterly despair’d, and tlierefore 
that he might not fall into the Hands of his Enemies, he caus’d a huge Pile 
of Wood to be made in his Palace Court, and heapt together upon it all his 
Gold, Silver, and Royal Apparel, and enclosing his Eunuchs and 
Concubines in an Apartment within the Pile, caus’d it to be set on Fire, and 
burnt himself and them togetlier, which when the Revolters came to 
understand, tliey enter’d through the Breach of the Walls, and took the City 
; and cloath’d Arbaces with a Royal Robe, and committed to him the sole 
Authority, proclaiming lum King. 


When he had rewarded his followers, every one according to their demerit, 
and appointed Governors over the several Provinces, Belesis the 
Babylonian, who had foretold his advancement to the Throne, put him in 
mind of his Services, and demanded tlie Government of Babylon, whicli lie 
had before promis’d him. He told him likewise of a Vow that he himself had 
made to Belus, in the heat of the War, that when Sardanapalus was 
conquer’d, and the Palace consum’d, he would carry the Ashes to Babylon, 
and there raise a Mount near to his Temple, which should be an eternal 
Monument to all 
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that sailed through Euphrates, in memory of him that overturn’d the 
Assyrian Empire. 


But that which in truth induc’d him to make this Request was, that he had 
been inform’d of the Gold and Silver by an Eunuch (that was a Deserter) 
whom he had hid and conceal’d : Arbaces therefore being ignorant of the 
Contrivance (because all the rest beside this Eunuch, were consum’d with 
the King) granted to him liberty both to carry away the Ashes, and likewise 
the absolute Government of Babylon without paying any Tribute. 
Whereupon Belesis forthwith prepar’d Shipping, and together with the 
Ashes carry’d away most of the Gold and Silver to Babylon. But when the 
King came plainly to understand the Cheat, he committed the Examination 
and Decision of this Theft to the other Captains who were his Assistants in 


For the encouragement of the fine arts and the sciences, the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belle-Lettres was founded in 1663, the Academy of 
Science in 1666, the Academy of Music (1669), the Academy of 
Architecture in 1671. “A school of fine arts established at Rome (1667) 
received the prize pupils of the Academy of Painting in Paris who copied on 
canvas or in marble the masterpieces of antiquity. The cabinet of medals 
founded also a school for the study of oriental languages. The Royal 
Library received many additions and the Mazarine Library was opened to 
the public. The Jardin des Plantes was enlarged and the foundation of 
academies in the provinces encouraged. All the famous litterateurs and 
artists of the day were generally pensioned, including many from foreign 
countries who were induced to take up their residence in France. a 


MicheleVs Estimate of Colbert 


The king in 1683 was relieved of Colbert. He pressed heavily upon him, 
forced him to reckon, was always talking of making the receipts balance the 
expenditures. In his long ministry of twenty years he had passed through 
two phases. During the first he tried to live on the revenue ; during the 
second, dragged on and compelled, he borrowed and lived on the future. 
One moment he lightened the taxes and nevertheless collected ninety 
millions ; but the king spent one hundred millions. 


Between him and the king there was a dispute about everything : 
concerning buildings — he condemned Versailles : concerning religion — 
he upheld the Protestant manufacturers. He died from his public disgrace — 
died because he could do nothing and had lost hope. Ridiculous quarrels 
were forced upon him. The king reproached him for the expense of 
Versailles, which had been built in spite of his advice to the contrary. ^ 


He died, detested and cursed. It was found necessary to bury him at night to 
protect his body from the insults of the populace. Songs were composed, 
ponts neufs on the death of the tyrant. Was this word wrongly applied ? Not 
at all. This great man had been the tyrant of France in two ways at once — 
tyrant through his position, the times, and the necessity of things ; tyrant 
through his violence in well doing and his impatience, through his 
impulsiveness of will. 


The war and Louvois, the king and the court, Versailles and the immense 
waste had been blamed very justly. But there was something else. The 
situation was tyrannical. Colbert built on a foundation already ruined, on 
that of the misery which grew in that century without anything being able to 
stop it — political and moral causes come from afar, above all, the 
indolence of the nobility and of the Catholics, which after having ruined 
Spain 


[1 Louis XIV had little love for Paris and created Versailles, or rather 
greatly enlarged the old chateau of Louis XIII, by making immense 
additions, and by constructing the fine fagade on the park side wiiich, with 
its extended wings, made it the most superb and vast abode in the world. «] 
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was about to ruin France. Mazarin had killed Colbert in advance. The tax 
placed by the league of notables on the small landholder, which was 
doubled about 1648, compelled him to sell his field to the lord of the parish. 
But these fields, gathered together under idle hands, produced little. Under 
Colbert there was a famine every three years. To sustain the army and the 
working classes with ease, he himself kept the wheat at a low price, almost 
always forbidding its exportation, thus discouraging agricultural labour. 
From 1600 to 1700 every manufactured article quintupled in value. Wheat 
alone was treated as a natural product, in connection with which labour 
would avail nothing ; nothing was done for it ; it remained at the same 
price. That evil of Spain, the hatred of work, the taste for a life of ease had 
for a long time been inoculated in France. Colbert revolved in the circle of a 
fatal contradiction. He wanted to discourage idleness, he said ; he struck at 
the false nobles. With what? With the authority of the king — of the king of 
nobles, who, attracting everything to the court, ” ennobling ” the nation, 
drew it into idleness. The dead and unproductive life of the courtier, of the 
priest, more and more deadened everything. 


This man of work was devoured by three great unproductive classes : the 
nobles, who more and more lived on the state ; the officials, whom the 
progress of order brought into existence ; the third class, the permanent 
army, enormously increased. Now, the king drawing little or nothing from 
the large rich body, that is the clergy, Colbert, triply crushed, was obliged to 
create a productive class, to over-stimulate work by driving industry abroad. 
War of customs duties, and soon a war of armies, resulted. He himself, who 
was so interested in maintaining peace, actively engaged in the war against 
Holland, and expected to gain something from it for the navy and for 
industry. 


History can cite nothing greater or more terrible than his sudden 
improvisation of the marine. It astonishes, it frightens, both by material 
enormity and by moral violence. Colbert demanded from France the 
severest sacrifice which had ever been asked of her (before the conscription 


i). 


He showed the same vehement impatience in commercial regulations, in the 
improvisation of a French industry. He was justly indignant at seeing an 
ingenious people, very artistic in many things, awaiting and receiving from 
elsewhere all the products of the useful arts. Manufactories are not only a 
product of wealth but of education also, a special development of certain 
faculties, of a certain aptitude. A people who did only one thing would be 
very low in the scale of nations. Colbert awakened and revealed in the 
French people an unknown aptitude ; he caused a new art to burst forth, that 
above all, which puts good taste and elegance into all the requirements for 
the fitting out of a house, which relieves material life by a noble gleam of 
mind. It was splendid, it was grand of him. But the means were less happy. 
On the one hand, this budding industry he wanted perfect all at once ; that 
young plant which could not grow without the liberties of life he confined 
and choked with tyrannical precautions. Almost at the outset, his 
regulations were laws of terror (even to putting a person in the pillory for 
defective merchandise, 1670). By requiring this perfection he hoped to gain 
credit for French goods abroad and to make people buy them with 
confidence. But, on the other hand, he prevented the manufacture of goods 
of inferior quality, to satisfy the less pretentious needs of the poorer classes. 


The grandeur of this industrial creation has been told wonderfully well ; 


[‘The above mentioned regime dee claaaes.’ | 
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but not its fall, its promp. decadence. It perished both from the general 
poverty (no more buyers) and from emigration (the producers left even 
before the death of Colbert). His last glances beheld the decay of the edifice 
which was soon to crumble to pieces. 


The great historian of France for the end of this century is Pesant de 
Boisguillebert. He is not acquainted with ancient times and he is wrong in 
thinking that evils date from 1660. He is none the less truthful and 
admirable in the picture he gives of the misery of the country and of the 
crying abuses which continued even under Colbert. The three fiscal terrors 
(tailles, aides, douanes) are found there in characters of fire. One must see 
the unfortunate peasant collectors, who raise the land-tax and are 
responsible for it, march through the village. They go only together in 
companies for fear of being killed. But it is impossible to take away 
anything from him who has nothing. Everything falls back upon the 
collectors. The king’s bailiff seizes their cattle, the village flocks, then even 
their persons. They are imprisoned. 


The case of the aides is much worse. The clerks, become merchants, make a 
fierce war on the merchants who wish to buy wine from the vine grower 
and not from them. All communication is broken olf . ” Everything which 
comes from Japan quadruples its price, merely on account of the distance. 
But everything here which passes from one province to another becomes 
twenty times dearer, twenty-four times. Wine for a sou at Orleans is worth 
twenty-four at Rouen. The salesman alone is six times more terrible than 
pirates and tempests, than a sea of four thousand leagues.” France pulls up 
its vines. The people no longer drink anything but water. The cus-tom- 
house has killed foreign commerce. No merchant dares any longer to put 


himself in the hands of a receiver, who brings a suit against him if he 
wishes and who is judged only by his own judges. 


Thus the people, thus Colbert, remained the miserable slaves of the 
financiers, of the general farmers of the taxes, of negotiators, of partisans 
more powerful than the king. Colbert, on his coming to power, had had the 


good fortune to hang several of them. In vain. They survived and flourished 
and in the end strangled him ; much worse, they caused his name to be 
cursed. Under Mazarin there was absolute chaos. Under Colbert there was 
relative order. The old abuses subsisted, but with the odious force of order 
which an established government lent to them. Under Mazarin France, 
miserable and in rags, still drank wine ; but under Colbert it drank water. 


Progress was an evil. Under Colbert, the farming of the taxes was not given 
out to favourites, but was sold at auction, to the highest bidder, and thus it 
brought in more. Yes, but on the condition that the farmers were permitted 
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to use the terrible severity which made tax collecting a war. In his mortal 
effort Colbert thus acted against himself. She escaped him, however, do 
what he would — this France whom he wished to cure, tormented by 
recors, eaten up by bailiffs’ men, expropriated, sold, and executed. 


The great malediction under which he died troubled him on his death-bed. 
A letter from the king came to him and he did not wish to read it. ” If I had 
done for God,” said he, ” what I have done for this man. I woidd be sure of 
being saved, and I do not know where I am going.” We know it, hero ! You 
are going into glory. You remain in the heart of France. Great nations, who 
judge with time like God, are as equitable as he, valuing the labour less 
according to the result than in proportion to the effort, the grandeur of the 
desire.’ 


After Colbert’s death his ministry was divided. The marquis of Seignelay, 
his son, had the navy ; the finances were intrusted to Claude le Pelletier 
(1683-1689), later by the count de Pontchartrain (1689-1699) ; these last 
succeeded but did not replace him. After 1689 the general penury was such, 
that Louis was obliged to send to the mint the masterpieces in chiselled 
silver which adorned Versailles. 


Colbert had organised peace ; Louvois, ” the greatest and most brutal of 
clerks,” organised war. Fran9ois Michel le Tellier, marquis de Louvois, was 
born in 1641. At the age of fifteen years he entered the office of his father, 
the secretary of state, and was initiated by a long apprenticeship into the 
science of military administration, to which he brought an activity equal to 
that of Colbert. When Louis XIV determined to assume the rule, Louvois 
became the real minister of war, although he did not succeed his father, 
Michel le Tellier, till 1666. He reformed the army, and his reforms lasted as 
long as the old monarchy. If he pireserved the system of voluntary 
enlistment which had been in practice for three centuries, he diminished 
abuses and dangers by a more exact discipline and more severe regulations. 
He established uniforms by ordering that each regiment should be 
distinguished by the colour of its clothes and by various marks (1670). He 
introduced the use of copper pontoons for crossing rivers; he instituted 
magazines of food and supplies, barracks, military hospitals, the Hotel des 
Invalides, all things almost unknown before his time. He created the corps 
of engineers whence came the great Vauban’s best pupils ; schools of 
artillery at Douai, Metz, and Strasburg, the companies of grenadiers in the 
infantry, the regiments of hussars in the cavalry, and lastly cadet companies, 
a species of military school for the gentilshommes. 


The army still showed the spirit of feudal times. The soldier belonged less 
to the king than to his colonel ; the cavalry was given too much importance 
and the nobility would serve only in it. From this reign the French infantry 
became and long remained the first in the world. Louvois required it to 
march in step and substituted the gun and bayonet for the pike which was 
still prevalent ; but it was not till after his time that Vauban succeeded in 
making the gun at once a weapon for projectiles and a weapon for fencing, 


and so rendered it the most formidable instrument of destruction which was 
ever put into the hands of men. 


He made a revolution in the army by the ordre du tableau and by the 
creation of the service of inspection. He did not destroy the venality of 
offices which had been introduced into the army, a,nd was exercised 
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almost entirely to the profit of the nobles ; but in order to merit promotion it 
was no longer sufficient for them to have ancestors — they must have 
services ; and the grades, from the rank of colonel, became the prize of 
senior-ity— an excellent reform in those days, which would be so now no 
longer. The hatred of the nobility pursued the minister who was degrading ” 
those born to command others, on the pretext that it is reasonable to learn to 
obey in order to command; who wished to accustom seigneurs to equality 
and to mingle with all the world indiscriminately.” Louvois, with inflexible 
firmness, required that each should perform his duty ; to secure this he 
instituted inspectors-general who made the king’s authority and his own 
everywhere present ; and severe rebukes awaited negligent officers. 


He created recreation camps, a ruinous innovation when these assemblies of 
troops were only a spectacle to divert the ladies of the court and the king’s 
ennui, but an excellent school for officers and generals when preparing for 
the great manoeuvres of war. It was only after his death that the order of St. 
Louis was instituted (1693) for the purpose of bestowing honours as a 
reward for military services — this time without distinction of birth, but not 
without distinction of religion ; the reformed could not obtain it. By such 
measures France was able to have under arms, in the war of Flanders, 
125,000 men ; for that with Holland, 180,000 ; before Ryswick, 300,000 ; 
during the War of the Spanish Succession, 450,000. 


There was one point, the only one, perhaps, on which the minister of war 
and the minister of marine were in accord : namely, the fortification of the 


kingdom. To accomplish this immense work they found the man who is, 
with Colbert, the greatest of this reign. Le Prestre de Vauban was a 
gentilhomme of no great family, who was born at Saulieu in Burgundy in 
1633. His father died in the service, leaving him only his name. A prior of 
the neighbourhood took him in and brought him up. When he had 
completed his seventeenth year the Fronde was in full swing. Eleven of his 
brothers, uncles, and relatives were under arms ; one morning Vauban ran 
away and hastened to join the Great Conde, who received him as a cadet 
and soon made him an officer. 


Vauban fought well ; he studied more. The good prior had given him some 
notions of geometry ; he developed them and these first acquirements 
decided his vocation. Having passed into the royal army he served under the 
chevalier de Clerville, the most renowned engineer of that time, and at 
twenty-five directed the works during the sieges of Gravelines, Ypres, and 
Oudenarde. In 1668 his reputation was so great that Louis XIV charged him 
with the fortification of Dunkirk. This first work of the young engineer was 
a masterpiece : two moles projecting over six thousand feet into the water 
and defended by formidable batteries created a harbour where nature had 
put only an unfavourable shore. The waters inside and those of the high 
tides skilfully manipulated, incessantly hollowed the channel and restored 
to the sea the mud it brought up. Henceforth Vauban was the indispensable 
man whom every general demanded when he had a siege to make. In time 
of war he took towns ; in time of peace he fortified them. It has been 
calculated that he worked on 300 old towns, that he constructed 33 new 
ones, that he conducted 53 sieges, and was present at 140 important actions. 
He was several times wounded; for in order to reconnoitre the situation of a 
place and to spare the blood of his soldiers, he exposed himself 
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in such a manner as to call forth the accusation of temerity, had not his cool 
and deliberate courage been like the fulfilment of a duty. 


Vauban, who fortified towns, knew still better how to take them. He 
introduced the use of hollow cannon-balls for dispersing earth ; ricochet 
firing to dismount the artillery of the besieged and destroy the angles of the 
bastions; above all he perfected the parallels at the siege of Maestricht in 
1673. These parallels joined the trenches which converged towards the 
town, and gave the attack the advantage over the defence. Vauban went 
forward slowly but surely ; he marched under cover by lines on which the 
troops were in a position to render each other mutual support, did not hurry 
on attacks when he could dispense with them, took pains to spare the 
soldiers, who had previously been flung away, and attained his object 
incomparably more quickly and with fewer losses, because he first silenced 
the enemy’s fire and left on the ramparts neither a tenable point nor a 
cannon in condition to be fired. There was no longer any impregnable 
fortress and it was easy to look forward to the day when every well- 
besieged town would be taken. It is to him that we also owe the invention of 
the socket which allows the infantry to fire whilst still keeping the bayonet 
at the end of the gun. 


SEGUIEE, LEGISLATIVE WORKS 


In a memorial handed to the king, August 15 th, 1665, Colbert had 
proposed to remodel the whole legislation so that there should be in France 
but one law, one system of weights and measures ; in addition he asked for 
gratuitous justice, the abolition of the venality of oflices, the price of which 
was reckoned at four hundred and twenty millions, and the diminution of 
the number of monks, and the encouragement of useful callings. 


A commission was appointed. When the members had held a meeting and 
at last brought their task to a conclusion they discussed the matter with 
eminent members of the parliament in the presence of the ministers, under 
the presidency of the chancellor Seguier, sometimes under that of the kingo 
Six codes were the result of these deliberations : in 1667 the civil ordinance 
or Code Louis which abolished some iniquitous procedure belonging to the 
justice of the Middle Ages, ” true witness of human imbecility,” says 
Montaigne, shortened its delays and regulated the form of the registers of 
births, marriages, and deaths which, it was ordered, were to be deposited at 
the office of each law-court ; in 1669 that of Rivers and Forests which 


continues in its principal dispositions ; in 1670 the ordinance of Criminal 
Instruction which the parliaments accepted only after many lettres de cachet 
and decrees of exile ; it restricted the application of the torture and various 
cases of provisional imprisonment, fixed rights of jurisdiction so that none 
might be deprived of his natural judges, laid down identical rules for all 
tribunals, thus preparing the way for unity of principle by means of unity of 
form, but did not yet allow either counsel or defender for the accused in 
capital cases, preserved the atrocity of earlier penalties, the wheel and 
quartering, and still made the penalty disproportionate to the crime ; in 1673 
the ordinance of Commerce, a true title to glory for Colbert; in 1681 that of 
the Navy and the Colonies, which has formed the common law of the 
nations of Europe and serves them to this day as maritime law ; in 1685 the 
Black Code, which regulated the condition of negroes in the French 
colonies. 


These ordinances form the greatest work of codification executed from 
Justinian to Napoleon. Some portions of them are stiU in operation. 
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If Colbert and Louvois, by the re-establishment of the finances, the creation 
of a navy, and the reform of the army, allowed Louis XIV to make war 
successfully, Lionne, secretary of state for foreign affairs, prepared that 


the deposing of Sardanapalus. Belesis upon his Trial confess’d the Fact, and 
thereupon they condemn’d him to lose his Head. 


But the King being a Man of a noble and generous Spirit, and willing to 
adorn the beginning of his Reign with the Marks of his Grace and Mercy, 
not only pardon’d him, but freely gave him all tlie Gold and Silver which 
had been carry’d away ; neither did he deprive him of the Government of 
Babylon, which at the first he conferr’d upon him, saying. That his former 
good Services did overballance the Injuries afterwards. This gracious 
Disposition of the King being nois’d abroad, he thereby not only gain’d the 
Hearts of his People, but was highly honour’d, and liis Name famous 
among all the Provinces, and all judg’d him worthy of the Kingdom, who 
was so compassionate and gracious to offenders. 


The like Clemency he shew’d to the Inhabitants of Nineve ; for though he 
dispers’d them into several Country Villages, yet he restored to every one of 
them their Estates, but raz’d the City to the ground. 


The rest of the Silver and Gold that could be found in the Pile (of which 
there were many Talents) he convey’d to Ecbatana the Seat Royal of Media. 


And thus was the Assyrian Empire overturn’d by the Medes after it had 


continu’d Thirty Generations : from Ninus above Fourteen Hundred Years. 
c 
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success by his negotiations. ” He had,” says Choisy, ” a superior genius : his 
understanding, naturally keen and penetrating, liad been still further 
sharpened in the affairs in which the cardinal had early employed him.” 
Saint-Simon, who was no flatterer, also says that he did everything with a 
skill and superiority quite unequalled. The king indeed watched closely 
over this branch ; he himself wrote the first despatches to his ambassadors ; 
he often wrote minutes of the most important letters with his own hand, and 
he always had the instructions sent in his name read aloud to him. 


When Lionne died in 1671 the king gave him as successor the marquis de 
Pomponne who had conducted several embassies with success and was then 
in Sweden, whose king he had succeeded in detaching from the Dutch 
alliance. Pomponne directed all the negotiations which terminated in the 
Peace of Nimeguen. ” But,” said Louis XIV, ” the office I gave him was 
found to be too great and extensive for him. I was obliged to order him to 
retire, because everything that passed through his hands lost something of 
the grandeur and force which are needed in executing the orders of a king 
of France who is not unfortunate.” 


A CocET Costume, Timb of Louis XIV 


TRIUMPH OF THE ABSOLUTE MONARCHY 


Some of these ministers of Louis XIV, especially Colbert and Louvois, were 
certainly great administrators ; they were not, they could not be, great 
statesmen. Colbert himself aimed at making France richer only in order to 
render the king more powerful ; and all laboured to constitute the excessive 
centralisation which enveloped the whole country, its industry and 
commerce, the arms and the brain, with a thousand bonds of a minute 
regulation, so that the initiative of the ministers was everywhere substituted 
for the action of individuals and communities. The result of this system was 
to be that France would live less by her own vitality than by that of her 
government. When age and sickness should freeze that ever-present hand 


all would decline. A great people would be subjected to the vicissitudes of 
one man’s existence. 


If the administration of the realm was as much the work of Louis XIV’s 
ministers as his own, one thing belonged to him alone : this was the general 
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direction he gave to the government and to society — the skilful and 
energetic manner with which he knew how to control all other powers, to 
annul them, and make them to serve his greatness ; it was in fact that art of 
ruling which no other prince, in Saint-Simon’s* judgment, possessed to a 
greater degree. We have already seen his ideas on the rights of sovereigns; 
he had summed them up in that phrase attributed to him, it is said, in his 
youth, at the end of the Fronde : ‘*’*L’ Etat, c’est moi — The State, it is I.“i 


He believed this ; everybody believed it with him, and the church taught it. 
Bossuet founded the divine right of the monarchy on maxims drawn from 
the Scriptures. ” Oh kings, ye are gods,” exclaimed the great bishop at the 
very moment that Lebrun was filling Versailles with the apotheosis of Louis 
XIV. While he lived there was but one uncontrolled and limitless will — his 
own. The states-general might have recalled other wills, but he never 
convoked it ; he punished those that spoke of it, and when, at the Treaty of 
Utrecht, the allies, still defying his ambition, tried to exact that the 
conditions of peace should be ratified by a national assembly, he haughtily 
refused and declared that he regarded the demand as an insult to the majesty 
of the throne. The minority of the provinces had their own estates, but he 
suppressed many of them. Those which remained, as in Languedoc, 
Burgundy, Provence, Brittany, etc., never assembled except to execute the 
orders of the ministers. Whatever remained of municipal liberty 
disappeared like that of the provinces. The king, coining money with the 
ancient rights dear to the towns, changed the mayoralties into hereditary 
offices and sold them to the highest bidders. An edict of 1683 placed the 
financial administration of the towns under the direction of the intendants. 


Their finances did not improve. The communities were made reponsible for 
the payment of the taille as the curiates had been under the Roman 
emperors. Former fiscal arrangements had ruined the magistrates. The new 
one held them exempt, but ruined the communes. 


A phrase sums up this entire policy — unfortunately it was spoken by 
Colbert: “It is not well,” he wrote to a governor, charging him to let an 
elective magistracy fall into desuetude, ” that some one should speak in the 
name of all.” 


Suhmission of Parliament 


Royalty had taken five centuries to undermine the great body of the feudal 
aristocracy, and the better to perfect this work had formed with its own 
hands another body — that of the judiciary order. In the sixteenth century 
they spoke of the parliaments as “the strong columns on which the 
monarchy is supported,” but in the seventeenth the new royalty wished for 
no other support than its absolute power. 


Nevertheless, thanks to the sale of offices, which left the same offices in the 
same hands, thanks to the dignity of the magistrate’s lives, to the political 
roles they had played on several occasions, to the esprit de corps which had 
quickly been established in the bosom of the great judiciary companies, 
there had been raised alongside the nobility of the sword a nobility of the 
robe, which seemed quite as troublesome as the other because it already had 
its souvenirs and regrets. It was not always easily managed. It parried 
attacks with that force of inertia peculiar to assemblies of aged men, which 
is difficult to overcome at a time when tradition stands for law. The spirit 


[1 If the words were not uttered the thought was certainly present. Louis 
XIV is known to have written on one occasion, ‘ ‘ The nation does not 
constitute a body in France ; it resides entirely in the person of the king.” ] 
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of opposition, everywhere punished, took refuge here — political 
opposition, scarcely sensible in the parliament of Paris, provincial 
opposition in the others, all religious opposition, under the form of 
Jansenism. One of Louis XIV’s ideas which he sought to realise with the 
greatest perseverance was to transform the parliaments into simple courts of 
appeal, to put his state councils over them, even the parliament of Paris 
which had brought about the Fronde. In an edict of 1667 he proscribed it 
from enregistering ordinances within a week and he suffered no 
remonstrance. The following year he had torn from the parliament registers 
the records of all its deliberations during the civil war, in order to efface 
even the memory of its oldtime pretensions. Besides this he changed its title 
of sovereign court into that of superior court, as if the first were a 
usurpation of royal sovereignty. 


Submission of the Nobility 


It appeared a more difficult task to reduce the nobles. Cardinal Richelieu 
had razed their fortresses and cut off the heads of some of the most unruly. 
Mazarin had bought them or vanquished them by ruse. Louis XIV made 
himself their master by drawing them around him by his fetes, dragging 
them from their domains, where they thought too often of their ancestors 
and still felt themselves free, tilling his antechamber and household posts 
with the descendants of those who had made his fathers tremble, and 
forming for royalty such brilliant corteges as the representative of God on 
earth would wish to be surrounded by. 


If they had titles and honours they had no political influence in the state. In 
his councils, the king, after the death of Mazarin, admitted but a single one 
of the old noblesse, the duke de Beauvilliers, governor of the royal children 
; and he chose all his ministers from those of middle conditions, in order, 
according to Saint-Simon’s i forceful expression, to be able “to plunge them 
into the depths of nothingness from which he had drawn them.” The French 
nobility never knew how, like that of England, to become a political class ; 
it was never anything but a military caste. 


The TJiircl Estate 


Louis XIV preferred, following in tliis the ancient monarchical traditions, to 
be served by the middle class, more educated and, moreover, more devoted, 
because it did not yet feel the inconveniences of absolute power, as it had 
been feeling for centuries those of the feudal regime. Louis turned over to it 
all the financial, political, and judicial functions ; he established it 
peacefully in the administration of the realm ; he pushed it energetically 
towards commerce and industry — two forces of the new era — and the 
regard he had for those petites gens named Boileau, Racine, Moliere, 
announced the coming substitution of the rights of intellect for those of 
birth. Louis XIV thus un-knowingly paved the way for democracy in 
France and the Revolution. However he must not be regarded as a sort of 
bourgeois king, a roi des maltStiers, as Saint-Simon* disdainfully calls him. 
His policy, the high idea he had of his person, the rigorous ceremonial 
which made a sort of redoubtable and inaccessible divinity of him, the 
carrousels, the brilliant fetes — none of these recalls to mind the modest 
pictures of constitutional monarchies.‘ More than that, those nobodies 
whom Louis made his councillors, his ambas- 


[1 In 1680 the Paris corps de ville solemnly conferred on the king the title 
of Louis the Great, which, hitherto used sometimes on medals, now became 
de rigueur in official language.” 
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sadors, and his secretaries of state quitted their plebeian state before 
entering his court. They became the marquis de Louvois, the count de 
Pontchartrain, the marquis de Torcy. While working with the bourgeois, the 
grandson of Henry IV always had the desire to remain the king of the 
noblemen. 


LOUIS XIV AND THE CHURCH 


Louis XIV conducted himself towards the clergy as he had done towards 
the nobility — in honouring them he watched to see that they robbed him of 
none of his power. The great lords, with but few exceptions, were removed 
from the church as they had been from the administration. Therefore the 
aristocratic Saint-Simon « reproaches Louis ” with having ruined the 
episcopacy by filling it with seminarian pedants and their pupils without 
education and without birth” — a strange reproach from the mouth of a man 
who had lived with Bossuet, Fenelon, Flechier, and Massillon, the eternal 
honour of the French church. 


The clergy was therefore under Louis XIV one force the more at the 
disposal of A<^ ‘ ^ I ifWfS^ ” AoyMty-I/ “6 affair of the regale, the w 1 M 
© ilAT”^*^M iW I bishops even upheld the king against Rome. 


Llin j/iJKA /Mw«^ I ‘T^ rSgale was the king’s right to enjoy the 


revenues of certain benefices, bishoprics, and archbishoprics, during 
vacancies in the sees. In 1673 an edict declared all the French sees subject 
to the regale. Two bishops refused to obey and their action was approved by 
the pope. Louis XIV, to end the dispute, convoked an assembly of French 
clergy which adopted, in 1682, under the inspiration of Bossuet, four 
propositions which were registered by the courts and the faculty of 
theology. They were in substance : God gave to St. Peter and his successors 
no power, direct or indirect, over temporal affairs. The Galilean church 
approves those decrees of the Council of Constance which declare the 
Q’cumenical councils superior to the pope in spiritual affairs. The rules and 
customs received in the kingdom and in the Galilean church must remain 
unalterable. The pope’s decisions, in matter of doctrine, shaU not be 
irreformable until the church has accepted them. 


Innocent XI neither approved nor quashed these resolutions, but he refused 
to grant bulls of investiture to those bishops, appointed by the government, 
who had been members of the assembly. The consequence was that at his 
death there were twenty dioceses without heads. The matter was, however, 
brought to a conclusion in 1693 by a compromise. Innocent XII granted the 
bulls of investiture and the king ceased to impose upon the theological 
faculties the obligation of teaching the four propositions of 


1682. 


Street Costume, Timk of Louis XIV (From on old French print) 
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The Protestants 

The dissenters profited nothing by the quarrel with the court of Rome.o 


Since the Peace of Alais the Protestants, being deprived of their political 
organisation, of their “towns of security,” and of everything which had 
helped to form them into a party, had been living in obscurity, doing their 
best to make their enemies forget them, and carefully abstaining from 
taking any part in the civil troubles of the time. During the Fronde not one 
of them had shown any sign of life. Their attitude towards the government 
was that of a child in disgrace, and towards the Catholics that of a 
disdainful enemy. They persisted in isolating themselves from the rest of 
the nation, and continued to correspond with their friends in England and 
Holland. They were law-abiding, peaceable, and industrious citizens, and 
contributed their full share to the greatness and prosperity of their country 
by their courage and their energy. 


Nevertheless, the nation continued to look on them with mistrust, as if they 
were foreigners ; France felt as if there were a little Holland in her midst, 
rejoicing at the success of the greater one (with which it was then waging 
ineffectual war). To reunite the Protestants with the national church was a 
fixed idea with Louis XIV. This desire inspired his policy, and was the chief 
goal of all his efforts ; this was to be ” the noble work and special feature of 
his reign ” ; and he looked upon the enterprise as a noble one, not only from 
a political but from a religious point of view. He was beginning to get into a 
naiTOW devotional groove, and allowed the Jesuits to exercise a powerful 


influence over him. He wished to free himself from the reproach of heresy, 
which his conduct towards the pope had drawn down upon him, and to 
atone for the irregularities of his youth. He resolved to revoke the Edict of 
Nantes. The assembly of the clergy, the parliament of Toulouse, the 
Catholics in the south all advocated this measure so strongly that it 
appeared to be the general desire of the nation ; Louvois in his ambition, Le 
Tellier in his fanatical piety, also did their best to urge the king on, and last, 
but not least, Madame de Maintenon, whose influence during the rest of his 
life was to be paramount, threw all the weight of her persuasions into the 
scale in order to bring about the revocation of this edict. 


Up to this time bribery had been the chief means employed in the attempts 
to convert the Protestants. Richelieu had used this method with great 
success. Louis XIV followed his example with favourable results; flattery, 
favours, rewards of every kind were lavishly bestowed in the attempt to 
gain over the Protestants. Pensions were given to the newly converted, they 
were exempted from taxation, all sorts of offices were given to them over 
the heads of staunch Catholics. A fund was formed for making conversions, 
with Pellisson, a converted Protestant, as director. France was flooded with 
missions, sermons, tracts, and books of dogma. 


Calvinism suffered such severe losses that Madame de Maintenon said, 
“Very soon it will be ridiculous to belong to that religion.” But these 
methods of bribery and persuasion were not rapid enough, and harsher 
methods began to be used : royal edicts, parliamentary decisions, and orders 
issued by governors of provinces and cities rendered the preaching of the 
reformed doctrines difficult, made the Protestant pastors very uneasy, 
forbade their synods to assemble. Protestants were deprived of their 
pensions and of their titles of nobility; the chief burden of the taxes was laid 
on them ; they were excluded from the king’s household, from the 
university, from holding municipal offices. They were also forbidden to 
practice as 
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lawyers or doctors. They were expelled from financial offices, the rights of 
free citizenship were refused to them, they were not allowed to be members 
of corporations, their schools were closed, any of their places of worship 
which had been built since 1598 were destroyed, alid their children were 
taken from them to be educated as Catholics. Then the Protestants began to 
fly from France (1682) ; but emigration was forbidden under pain of being 
sent to the galleys. 


The Calvinists in the south made one last appeal to the king in March, 1684, 
begging him to allow them to serve God according to the dictates of their 
own conscience, or else to take refuge in some other country. For answer, 
the king sent them a number of missionaries accompanied by a detachment 
of dragoons, who were supposed to be the most cruel of all the French 
soldiers. Every day conversions by the hundred were announced to the king. 
On the 2nd of September all the Protestants of Montauban changed their 
religion by a resolution passed at a meeting in the town hall ; on the 5th of 
October Montpellier, Castres, Lunel, etc., followed suit; then the dioceses of 
Gap and Embrun, then the whole of Poitou. The governor of Languedoc 
said that he had seen sixty thousand people converted in three days. It was 
thought that nothing more remained to be done, but to publicly announce 
the destruction of a sect which had only a few adherents left in distant 
provinces, among the rude inhabitants of the mountainous parts ; it was 
necessary to strike only one more decisive blow and so complete the work 
for which a long series of unjust acts and the ingenious tyranny of the last 
fifty years had been the preparation. Pere Lachaise, the king’s confessor, 
and Louvois promised that not a single drop of blood should be shed. 


Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685 A.D.J 


Accordingly on the 22nd of October, 1685, an edict appeared ordaining : (1) 
The suppression of all the privileges which had been accorded to the 
Protestants by Henry IV and Louis XIII ; (2) the proscription of Protestant 
worship throughout the kingdom (except Alsace and Strasburg) ; (3) the 
expulsion of Protestant ministers, the closing of Protestant schools, and the 
demolition of the churches, etc. Numerous rewards wei-e given to those 
who agreed to change their religion ; Calvinists were forbidden on pain of 
being sent to the galleys and the confiscation of their propertj’, to go out of 


France ; permission was given them to remain on their own property and 
engage in business without their worship being interfered with so long as 
they did not hold public services. 


This edict was received in France with the greatest enthusiasm : sermons, 
poems, pictures, medals were produced with astounding rapidity to 
celebrate this great act of unity! At last the whole country was to be under 
one jurisdiction and under one king ! Louis XIV was a second Constantine, 
a modern Theodosius. Never had any king performed such a wonderful 
achievement, nor was it likely that any parallel to it would be seen in the 
future. The whole of Europe was amazed at the promptitude and ease with 
which this great king had stamped out a heresy which had defied the efforts 
of six of his predecessors. 


The only complaints that arose were directed against the leniency of that 
clause which allowed the Protestants to worship in their own fashion in 
private. This clause was only a lure, and Louvois wrote to the governors 
and those in authority: “His majesty desires that those who refuse to 
embrace his religion should be treated with th» utmost rigour, and those 
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who foolishly pride themselves on being the last to be converted are to be 
driven to the extremity of their endurance.” Then began a series of bloody 
atrocities which the king had never commanded, and which were not at all 
in accordance with his character for moderation. A defenceless population 
was delivered over to the cruel brutality of the soldiery, men were put to the 
torture, women were subjected to a dishonour worse than death, children 
were torn from their parents, houses and farms were wrecked, converts who 
refused to take the sacraments were sent to the galleys, as were those who 
harboured Protestant ministers or those who attempted to leave the 
kingdom. Sentence of death was pronounced against all who practised any 
other than the Catholic religion, against all Protestant ministers, and all who 
formed themselves into gatherings or held meetings. Those who were weak 


AND 


The consecrated metals found And ivory tablets, underground, Winged 
seraphim, and creatures crown’d When air and daylight filled the mound, 


Fell into dust immediately. And even as these, the images Of awe and 
worship — even as these — So, smitten with the sun’s increase, Her glory 
mouldered and did cease 


From immemorial Nineveh. — Rossetti. 


A WISH expressed by Herder early in the nineteenth century, that 
explorations might be made in the region of the buried cities of Babylonia 
and Assyria, was destined to meet with early realisation. The exact sites of 
various of these cities, long utterly forgotten, were discovered ; excavations 
were made, and a harvest of buried records brought to light, surpassing in 
interest and importance the wildest dreams of anticipation. Not merely the 
ruins of city walls and of fallen palaces were exhumed, but with them 
wonderfully preserved sculptures and ornaments of surprising artistic 
excellence ; and, more important still, voluminous written records, 
historical and literary, imprinted on slabs and cylinders of brick — the 
books of the period — in strange wedge-shaped characters of unknown 
import, which modern scholarship soon sufficed to decipher. How these 
marvellous feats were accomplished had best be explained before we turn to 
the historical records which they brought to light. It is a thrilling record, 
which has no exact counterpart elsewhere in history.a The story of how the 
work was begun is told by that pioneer in the field of Assyriology, Sir A. H. 
Layard: 


THE RUINS OF NINEVEH AND M. BOTTA S FIRST DISCOVERY 


Were the traveller to cross the Euphrates to seek for such ruins in 
Mesopotamia and Chaldea as he had left behind him in Asia Minor or 


yielded ; they were dragged to the altar and, with the executioner standing 
over them, forced to commit sacrilege. “Torture, abjuration, and forced 
communion,” says Saint-Simon,* “often all took place within twenty-four 
hours,” and the executioners were the guides and the sponsors of the 
convert. Almost all the bishops took part in these hasty irreverent practices. 
Most of them urged on the executioners and used every means to swell the 
num-ber of conversions, for they sent an account of their triumphs to the 
court, and were anxious to gain as much glory and substantial recompense 
as possible. The king received from all quarters news and details of these 
persecutions ; those who had abjured Protestantism and received the 
communion were counted by the thousand. The king gloried in his power 
and in his piety ; the bishops sent him the most fulsome panegyrics on the 
great work he was doing ; pulpits rang with his praises. 


The Protestants fled from the country. The police were unable to prevent 
them. Certificates of confession were required from all travellers, sentence 
of death was pronounced against anyone who countenanced or assisted 
others in emigrating. The emigrants had been deprived of seventeen 
millions of francs in house and land property, the frontier was guarded by 
numerous troops ; but all these measures were vain, and in spite of them 
fifty thousand families left the kingdom, and took refuge in Holland, 
England, Germany, and Switzerland. They consisted of nobles, tradesmen, 
and manufacturers. This active, energetic, and enlightened body of men, 
placed at the service of foreigners their talents, their swords, the secrets of 
French manufactures, their wealth, and a relentless hatred of the tyrant who 
had banished them. Their emigration did an irreparable injury to France. 
They were received everywhere with the greatest kindness ; they were even 
invited to leave their country, and good positions were promised them. One 
part of London was peopled with silk-weavers and workers in crystal and 
steel ; and England became the leading manufacturing nation. Brandenburg 
rose from its abasement ; Berlin became a town ; Prussia was opened up; 
the influence of the refugees on Frederick William’s states was so marked 
that it is from this time that their greatness and their subsequent weight 
among European powers may be dated. Amsterdam built a thousand houses 
for them, William gave them pensions, granted them privileges, and 
provided them with places of worship ; he formed them into a royal guard 
of six hundred noblemen and two regiments. He made use of their 


ministers, embittered by hatred, to flood Europe with pamphlets against 
Louis XIV. Henceforth on every battle-field the French would meet these 
emigrants filled with a fierce hatred of their country, and, for more than a 
century afterward, French soldiers found that their bitterest enemies in 
Germany were the descendants of these refugees. > 
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Nor did Louis protect the Jansenists who were, on certain points, in 
disagreement with the church of Rome. The Jansenists owed their doctrine 
to a bishop of Ypres, named Jansenius, who died in 1638, and to the abbe of 
St. Cyran who had sustained some ancient opinions, which seemed to be 
new, upon grace and predestination. Jansenism deserves at least a passing 
word especially on account of the character of the men who defended it. 
The most illustrious of them, the great Arnauld, Lemaistre de Sacy, Nicole, 
and Lancelot, retired to the ancient Cistercian abbey of Port-Royal des 
Champs, near Versailles, when Pascal also joined them in 1654, and there, 
leading a solitary life, these Catholic puritans set the world an example of 
assiduous works of the hands and the intellect, of lively piety, and of 
austerity which went as far as asceticism. They wrote, for the most part in 
common, some excellent works which are still in use ; they had some 
illustrious pupils, among others Racine ; they won over to a great part of 
their doctrine almost the entire magistracy, c 


The Jesuits then monopolised the authority and influence of the church, 
whose spirit and moral code they attempted to modify, and adapt to the 
present courtly and despotic times. The studious, reasoning, and ascetic 
brethren of Port-Royal saw the tendency of the Jesuit preaching, the false 
and worldly basis of their creed. It was on the subject of Jansenism that the 
Jesuits had declared themselves, and had come forth in the arena of 
argument. The pious wits of Port-Royal seized the opportunity, took up a 
cause sufficiently absurd in its fundamental dogmas, but which they were 


enabled to support by battering the still more absurd outworks of the 
Jesuits. The latter won the pope to their side, and obtained from the head of 
the church a condemnation of the tenets of Jansenius. The polemic writers 
of Port-Royal bowed to his holiness, confessed that he was infallible as a 
high priest, in condemning such and such belief, but most fallible as a critic, 
since not one of these propositions, so lustily condemned, were to be found 
in Jansenius. This ingenius effrontery succeeded ; for, under colour of 
disputing about such abstractions, Pascal and Arnauld attacked their 
enemies in more vulnerable points — in their moral laxity, their sophistic 
logic, their worldliness, courtliness, and servility. Louis XIV took the Jesuit 
side. Many of the courtiers, who dared no longer draw the sword in 
rebellion, ventured to move the tongue, and exercise thought at least in 
independence. Amongst the most distinguished sectaries of Port-Royal was 
the duchess de Longueville, sister of Conde, the famous partisan of the 
Fronde, and mistress of La Rochefoucauld. Her h6tel, once the resort of the 
coadjutor [de Retz] and his party, of the hot cavaliers that drove the court 
from Paris, was now the lurking-place and concealment of the Jansenists. 
She braved the royal authority at all times, whether in the cause of the 
noblesse or of religion ; gallant and dissolute in the Fronde, in Jansenism 
rigid and devout. ” She was Jansenist in truth and heart,” says Brienne, ” 
just as she had indulged her gallantries with the same sincerity, and always 
drums beating ” (the expression means openly and boldly) : “a princess of 
the blood need fear nothing ; and Madame de Longueville marched on her 
way with head erect.” Although the Jansenism of Pascal and of Arnauld 
was the protestation of reason, common sense, and deep religious feeling, 
against the corruptions of the Jesuits, that of Madame de Longueville and 
her class must be considered as a kind of covert opposition to the court, and 
to the despotic will of the sovereign. The froward love of independence, 
that could no longer 
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exercise itself in political intrigue, found more harmless vent in criticism 
and polemics.* 


The outcome of the Jansenist disputes was that in 1709 the king caused the 
buildings of Port-Royal des Champs to be levelled to the ground.’ The 
bodies of the inoffensive solitaires were disinterred, and dogs were seen 
quarrelling over them. 


Cannon used in the Time of Louis XIV 


THE POLICE 


The police was the creation of Louis XIV. In 1687 he appointed a 
magistrate to oversee the Paris police, Nicholas de la Reynie, who was 
succeeded in 1697 by the marquis d’ Argenson — these were the first two 
lieutenants de police. They established order, decency, and security in the 
city. Now commenced the system of public lighting ; from the 1st of 
November to the 1st of March, lanterns, burning candles, were placed at the 
ends and in the middle of every street. There were five thousand of these 
lights in Paris. The watch was augmented and reorganised. Firemen 
replaced the Capuchins in the fire f3ervice. The narrow streets, often cut up 
and always filthy, were cleaned, widened, and paved ; coaches and cabs for 
the public were introduced ; Pascal even devised the omnibuses, which did 
not succeed at that time. The custom of going about Paris on horseback was 
no longer kept up except by a few obstinate representatives of the olden 
times. 


The police attended to other things ; it censured all writings,’ it held up the 
post, and read in what was afterwards called the cabinet noir, all suspected 
correspondence, and to relieve the government of too slow methods of 
justice it multiplied the lettres de cachet ^ which removed ail guarantee of 


1 In 1669 the sister house of Port-Royal de Paris was placed under Jesuit 
management. It was to this house that Clement XI ordered the transference 
of the property of Port-Royal des Champs, the year before the buildings 
were destroyed. The aged sisters were dispersed. 


‘In 1694 a printer and a publisher were hanged for libel, by sentence of De 
la Reynie. Several persons were interrogated or died in the Bastille for the 
same reason. The author of the pamphlet against the archbishop of Rheims 
was imprisoned in an iron cage at Mont St. Michel. 


‘ These were letters written by order of the king, countersigned by a 
secretary of state, and sealed with the king’s seal, by virtue of which the 
police arrested a citizen, and imprisoned him without trial, as long as it 
pleased the government, without his being seen or allowed to receive letters 
from anyone. 
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personal libertj’ to citizens. The new power charged with the overseeing of 
persons and opinions, thus became like an ever-open eye, always defiant of 
royalty. Thus were all the orders of state, all the existing authorities, all the 
conditions — parliament, nobility, bourgeois, clergy, and dissenters — 
reduced and dominated. Vauban, Catinat, and Fenelon resisted the 
contagion. Cond himself, in spite of his rank, his services, and his spirit, 
became a courtier. Turenne alone managed to keep a position from which 
he could tell the king many truths which others dared not repeat.c 


THE COURT OF THE GRAND MONARCH 


Louis XIV put so much brilliancy and magnificence into his court that the 
smallest details of its life seem interesting to posterity, to such an extent 
were they an object of cui-iosity to all the courts of Europe and to all his 
contemporaries. The splendour of his government shone on his pettiest 
actions. 


That is why no historian has failed to write of the early affections of Louis 
XIV for the baroness de Beauvais, for Mademoiselle d’ Argencourt, for the 
niece of Cardinal Mazarin, who was married to the count de Soissons, the 


father of Prince Eugene, and above all for Marie Mancini, her sister, who 
afterwards married the constable Colonna. 


The court, after the triumphant return of Mazarin after the Peace of the 
Pyrenees, busied itself with games, and the ballet, with comedy, which, 
being only new born, had not yet become an art, and with tragedy, which 
had become a sublime art in the hands of Pierre Corneille. A curS of St. 
Germain TAuxerrois, who inclined to the rigorous ideas of the Jansenists, 
had often written to the queen against these spectacles, ever since the first 
years of the regency. He claimed that a person would be damned for being 
present at them. He even had this anathema signed by seven doctors of the 
Sorbonne, but the abbe de Beaumont, the king’s preceptor, provided himself 
with more approbations of doctors, than the strict eiire had with 
condemnations. He thus quieted the scruples of the queen, and, when he 
became archbishop of Paris, he gave his authority to the opinion he had 
supported as abb^. 


There had been one continual succession of fetes, entertainments, and 
gallantries since the marriage of the king. Interrupted by the death of 
IMaza-rin, they were redoubled on the marriage of Monsieur, brother of the 
king, with Henrietta of England, sister of Charles II [which took place 
twenty days after Mazarin’s death]. After the cardinal’s death the court 
became the centre of amusements and the model for other courts. The king 
prided himself on giving fetes which should cast those of Vaux into 
oblivion. 


The good taste of society had not yet received its full perfection at court. 
The queen-mother, Anne of Austria, began to be fond of retirement, i The 
reigning queen could scarcely speak French and her goodness was her only 
merit. The princess of England, the queen’s sister-in-law, brought to court 
the attraction of a kindly and animated style of conversation, which was 
soon seconded by her reading of good works and her sure and fine taste. 
She perfected herself in the language, which she still wrote poorly at the 
time of her marriage. She inspired a fresh mental stimulus, and introduced 
graces and a politeness into court, of which the rest of Europe had scarcely 
an idea. Madame had all the wit of her brother Charles II, embellished by 
the charms 


[‘ Anne of Austria died of cancer January 20tb, 1666. ] 
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of her sex, by the talent and the desire to please. The court of Louis XIV 
breathed forth a gallantry which a sense of propriety made more piquant. 
That which reigned at the court of Charles II was bolder, and too much 
grossness disfigured its amusements. 


There was at first between Madame and the king a great deal of sprightly 
coquetry and a secret understanding, which was shown in little attentions 


often repeated. 1 The king sent her verses ; she answered them. It chanced 
that the same man was at once the confidant of the king and of Madame in 
this ingenious intercourse. This was the marquis of Dangeau. He conducted 
the correspondence for both king and princess ; thus serving both of them 
without letting one suspect what he was doing for the other. 


Mademoiselle de la Valliere 


These pastimes gave way to the more serious and more protracted passion 
which the king had for Mademoiselle de la Valliere, maid of honour to 
Madame. He experienced with her the rare pleasure of being loved solely 
for himself. She was for two years the hidden object of all the gallant 
amusements, all the entertainments which the king gave. A young valet de 
chambre of the king, named Belloc, composed several recitals which were 
interspersed between dances, sometimes in the queen’s, sometimes in 
Madame’s apartments, and these recitals expressed with an air of mystery 
the secrets of their hearts, which soon ceased to be a secret. 


All these public entertainments which the king gave were so many homages 
to his mistress. In 1662, a tournament (carrousel’) was held opposite the 
Tuileries in a large enclosure which has retained its name from this event, 
Place du Carrousel. There were five quadrilles. The king was at the head of 
the Romans ; his brother of the Persians, the prince of Conde of the Turks, 
the duke d’Enghien, his son, of the Indians, the duke of Guise of the 
Americans. 


The queen-mother, the reigning queen, the queen of England, widow of 
Charles I, forgetting for the moment her misfortunes, were under a dais to 
see this spectacle. The count de Saulx, son of the duke de Lesdiguieres, 
took the prize and received it from the hand of the queen-mother. These 
fetes reanimated more than ever the taste for devices and emblems, which 
tourneys had formerly made the fashion, and which had lasted after them. 


In 1662, an antiquarian called D’Ouvrier designed for Louis XIV the 
emblem of a sun darting its rays on a globe, with the words : Nee pluribus 
impar. The idea imitated somewhat a Spanish device made for Philip I, and 
which was more appropriate for the Spanish king, who owned the best part 
of the New World and so many states in the old, than for a young king of 


France who as yet gave only hopes. This device had a prodigious success. 
The armoires of the king, the crown furniture, the tapestries, the carvings, 
were decorated with it. The king never wore it in his tournaments. 


The fete of Versailles, in 1664, surpassed that of the carrousel by its 


\} Madame’s husband, Philip duke of Orleans, who had assumed that title 
on the death of Gaston in 1660, was a man of licentious habits, and 
although he distinguished himself in war, as we shall see, his effeminacy 
was of a most marked type. There is no doubt that Monsieur was most 
Indifferent to his wife, and many historians, including Michelet,’ believe 
that Louis XIV was the father of her children. Of these, two daughters 
arrived at maturity — Marie Louise, who married Charles II of Spain, and 
Anne Marie, who married Victor Amadeus of Savoy, afterwards king of 
Sardinia. Madame died 1670, under circumstances which will be related in 
the next chapter, and which were open to the suspicion of poison. The 
following year Monsieur married the princess palatine — Charlotte 
Elizabeth. She was the mother of the duke of Orleans, regent of the realm, 
and died in 1722.| 
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originality, by its magnificence, and by the pleasures of mind which, being 
joined to the splendours of these diversions, added an attraction and graces 
which no fete before had ever had. Versailles began to be a charming place 
of abode. 


The 5th of May the king came there with the court, composed of six 
hundred persons, who, together with their suites, were entertained at his 
expense, as well as all those who assisted in preparing the entertainments. 


Nothing was ever lacking at these fetes except buildings especially 
constructed for giving them, such as were raised by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. The quickness, however, with which theatres, amphitheatres, and 
porticoes were erected, and ornamented with as much magnificence as good 
taste, was a marvel which added to the illusion and which, diversified since 
in a thousand different ways, increased the charm of these exhibitions. 


There was first a sort of tournament. Those who were to take part appeared 
on the first day as in a review; they were preceded by heralds at arms, by 
pages and equerries who carried their devices and their shields. On the 
shields were written verses composed by Perigni and Benserade. This latter 
especially had a singular talent for those gallant verses in which he always 
made delicate and piquant allusions to the character of the persons, to the 
personages of antiquity or of fable which were represented, and to the 
passions which animated the court. The king represented Roger; all the 
crown diamonds glittered on his coat and on the horse he rode. The queens 
and three hundred ladies, under triumphal arches, watched this entrance. 


The king with all eyes fastened upon him distinguished only those of La 
Valliere. The fete was for her alone ; she enjoyed it hidden in the crowd. 
The cavalcade was followed by a gilded car, 18 feet high, 15 feet wide, and 
24 feet long, representing the chariot of the sun. The four ages, of gold, 
silver, bronze, and iron, the signs of the zodiac, the seasons, the hours, 
followed this car on foot. Everything was in character. Shepherds carried 
pieces of the barrier which were adjusted to the sound of trumpets, followed 
at intervals by bagpipes and violins. Certain persons who followed Apollo’s 
car came first to the queens to recite verses appropriate to the place and 
time, to the king and the ladies. When the races were finished and night was 
come, four thousand great torches lit up the space wherein fetes were given. 
Tables were served by two hundred persons, representing the seasons, 
fauns, sylvan creatures, dryads, together with shepherds, vintagers, 
harvesters. Pan and Diana advanced on a moving mountain from which 


Mademoiselle de la ValliJ;rb 


(1644-1710) 


Syria, his search would be vain. The graceful column rising above the thick 
foliage of the myrtle, ilex, and oleander ; the gradines of the amphitheatre 
covering a gentle slope, and overlooking the dark ])lue waters of a lake-like 
bay ; the richly carved cornice or capital half hidden by the luxuriant 
herbage, are replaced by the stern, shapeless mound rising like a hill from 
the scorched phiin, the fragments of pottery, and the stupendous mass of 
brickwork occasionally laid bare by the winter rains. He has left the land 
where nature is still lovely, where, in his mind’s eye, he can rebuild the 
temple or the theatre, half doubting whether they would have made a more 
grateful impression upon the senses than the ruin before him. He is now 
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at a loss to give any form to the rude heaps upon which he is gazing. Those 
of whose works they are the remains, unlike the Roman and the Greek, have 
left no visible traces of their civilisation, or of their arts : their influence has 
long since passed away. The more he conjectures, the more vague the 
results appear. The scene around is worthy of the ruin he is contemplating ; 
desolation meets desolation : a feeling of awe succeeds to wonder ; for there 
is nothing to relieve the mind, to lead to hope, or to tell of what has gone 
by. These huge mounds of Assyria made a deeper impression upon me, 
gave rise to more serious thoughts and more earnest reflection, than the 
temples of Baalbec and the theatres of Ionia. 


In the middle of April I left Mosul for Baghdad. As I descended the Tigris 
on a raft, I again saw the ruins of Nimrud, and had a better opportunity of 
examining them. It was evening as we approached the spot. The spring 
rains had clothed the mound with the richest verdure, and the fertile 
meadows, which stretched around it, were covered with flowers of every 
hue. Amidst this luxuriant vegetation were partly concealed a few 
fragments of bricks, pottery, and alabaster, upon which might be traced the 
well-defined wedges of the cuneiform character. Did not these remains 
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they descended to place on tables the most delicious products of field and 
forest. Behind these tables in the half circle, a theatre filled with performers 
arose. The arcades which surrounded the tables and theatre were 
ornamented with five hundred green and silver chandeliers, holding candles 
; a gilded balustrade shut in this vast enclosure. These fetes, so far superior 
to those invented in romances, lasted for seven days. The king carried off 
the prize of the games four times, and then let other cavaliers contest for the 
prizes he had gained, which he abandoned to them. The comedy of the 
Princesse d’ Elide, although not one of Moliere’s best, was one of the most 
agreeable attractions of these entertainments, on account of an infinity of 
fine allegories on the customs of the times and by the apposite observations 
which form an agreeable feature of such entertainments, but which lose 
their point for posterity. 


The chief glory of these entertainments, which in France perfected good 
taste, good form, and talent, came from the fact that they detracted nothing 
from the continual labours of the monarch. Without these labours he would 
have been able only to hold a court, he would not have known how to reign 
; and if the magnificent amusements of this court had increased the misery 
of the people, they would have been only odious ; but the same man who 
had given these fetes had also given the people bread in the famine of 1662. 
He caused grain to be brought, which the rich bought at a low price, and 
which he gave to poor families at the gate of the Louvre. He had returned 
three millions of taxes to the people ; no part of the interior administration 
had been neglected. 6 Yet it cannot be overlooked that bad economics 
underlay most of these financial measures, — as, indeed, of all Colbert’s 
work.o 


The legate Chigi, sent by Pope Alexander VII, arrived at Versailles in the 
midst of all these enjoyments to render satisfaction to the king for the 
assault of the papal guards. * This attack had taken place on August 20th, 
1662, at Rome. It precipitated a quarrel very similar to that which had taken 


place in London the preceding year. The liveried servants of the duke de 
Crequi, the ambassador, had a fight with the Corsican guard ; one of them 
was killed, the duke was insulted and his coach fired upon. Louis XIV 
demanded reparation. The court of Rome attempted, according to the 
custom of the times, to gain time ; the king insisted, sent the papal nuncio to 
the frontier under escort, occupied the county of Venaissin, sent troops into 
the duchies of Parma and Modena in Italy, and finally threatened war. 
Alexander VII, seeing that these menaces were serious, gave in (1664). His 
own brother, the legate Fabio Chigi, brought in person the desired 
satisfaction. Louis XIV then gave back Avignon and Venaissin. e This visit 
of the papal delegate revealed to the court a new spectacle. The grand 
ceremonies were fetes for the public. The honours paid him made the 
satisfaction more brilliant. Seated under a dais, he received the greetings of 
the superior courts, of the municipal courts, and of the clergy. He entered 
Paris to the sound of cannon, having the great Conde at his right and the son 
of that prince at his left; and in this manner he came to humiliate himself, 
Rome, and the pope, before a king who had not yet drawn a sword. After 
the audience he dined with Louis XIV, and the chief thought of all was to 
treat him magnificently and give him pleasure. 


All this gave to the court of Louis XIV an air of grandeur which affected all 
the other courts of Europe. The king wanted this eclat, which was attached 
to his person, to reflect on all that surrounded him. To distinguish his 
principal courtiers he invented blue cassocks embroidered with 
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[1669-1679 A.D.] gold and silver. The permission to wear them was a great 
favour to men influenced chiefly by vanity. They were sought after almost 
like the collars of the order. We may mention here, since we are speaking of 
details, that it was the fashion then to wear cassocks over a doublet 
ornamented with ribbons, and over this cassock passed a shoulder band to 
which the sword was attached. A kind of lace band was worn around the 
neck and on the head a hat decorated with two rows of feathers. This 
fashion, which lasted until 1684, became that of all Europe with the 


exception of Spain and Poland. Almost everywhere people prided 
themselves on imitating the court of Louis XIV. 


Louis established order in his household, regulated ranks and factions, and 
created new offices in connection with his person, such as that of the grand- 
master of his wardrobe. He re-established the tables instituted by Francis I, 
and augmented them. There were twelve for the officers of the king’s 
household, which were served with as much niceness and profusion as 
those of many sovereigns. He wanted all strangers to be invited to them, 
and this attention lasted during all his reign. There was another attention 
which was even more select and polite. When he had the pavilions of Marly 
built in 1679, all the ladies found a complete toilet-set in their apartments; 
nothing which belonged to commodious luxury was forgotten. Whoever 
was on a journey could give repasts in his apartments, and was served there 
with the same delicacy as the master. These little things acquire value only 
when they are sustained by greater ones. In everything which the king did 
might be seen splendour and generosity. He made a present of 200,000 
francs to the daughters of his ministers on their marriage. One can easily 
imagine the effect which this magnificence had in Europe. The French were 
not the only ones who praised him : twelve panegyrics were pronounced on 
Louis XIV in different towns of Italy — an homage rendered neither from 
fear nor hope of favour, which the marquis Zampieri sent to the king. 


He continued to extend his patronage to letters and to the arts. Proofs of this 
are the particular gratuities of about 4,000 livres to Racine, the fortune of 
Despreaux, that of Quinault, and above all that of LuUy and of all the artists 
who consecrated their work to him. The king danced in ballets until the year 
1670. He was then thirty-two years old. The tragedy of Britannicus was 
played before him at St. Germain ; he was struck by these verses : 


Four merite premier, pour vertu singuliere, 
n excelle a trainer nn char dans la carriere, 
A dispute.r des prix indignes de ses mains, 


A se donner lui-meme en spectacle aux Bomains. 


After that he never again danced in public : the poet had reformed the 
monarch. His union with La Valliere still continued in spite of his frequent 
infidelities to her. These infidelities cost him little trouble. He never found 
women who resisted him, and he always came back to the one who, by the 
sweetness and goodness of her character, by her sincere affection, and even 
by the chains of habit, had subjugated him without the aid of art. But 
beginning with the year 1669, La Valliere perceived that Madame de 
Montespan was gaining the ascendency ; she fought against it with her 
usual sweetness ; she supported for a long time, and almost without 
complaining, the pain of being the witness of her rival’s triumph ; she still 
thought herself happy in being even thought of by the king, whom she 
continued to love, and in seeing him without being loved by him. 
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Finally in 1675 she embraced the resource of tender souls, which need deep 
and intense sentiments to subjugate them. She thought that God alone could 
succeed her lover in her heart. Her conversion became just as celebrated as 
her affection. She became a Carmelite at Paris and persevered in her 
resolve. To wear haircloth, to walk with bare feet, to fast rigorously, to sing 
at night in chorus in an unknown tongue — all this did not repulse the 
delicacy of a woman accustomed to so much glory, luxury, and pleasure. 
She lived this austere life from 1675 to 1710, under the simple name of 
Louise de la Mis“ricorde. 


It is known that when Sister Louise de la Misericorde was told of the death 
of the duke de Vermandois, whom she had borne to the king, she said: ” I 
ought to weep for his birth more than for his death.” One daughter was left 
to her, who resembled the king the most of all his children. She married the 
prince Armand de Conti, nephew of the Great Conde. 


Madame de Montespan 


In the meantime the marquise de Montespan was enjoying the king’s favour 
with much eclat and authority. Athenais de Mortemar, wife of the marquis 
de Montespan, her elder sister the marquise de Thiange, and her younger 
sister, for whom she obtained the abbey of Fontevrault, were the most 
beautiful women of their day, and all three joined to this distinction singular 
attractions of mind. The duke de Vivonne, their brother, and marshal of 
France, was also one of the men at court who had the most good taste and 
was best read. It was to him that the king said one day: “But what is the 
good of reading?” The duke de Vivonne, who was stout and red faced, 
answered : “Reading does for the mind what your partridges do to my 
cheeks.” 


These four persons were universally popular by a singular style of 
conversation mingled with pleas-antry, naivete, and wit, which was 
knownasr esprit de Mortemar. They all wrote with an ease and grace 
peculiar to them. 


Madame de Montespan’s triumph burst forth during a journey which the 
king made to Flanders in 1670. The ruin of the Dutch was prepared on this 
journey in the midst of entertainments. It was a continual fete, accompanied 
with great pomp. The king, who made all his war expeditions on horseback, 
made this one for the first time in a closed carriage. Postchaises had not yet 
been invented. The queen, Madame, her sister-in- law, and the marquise de 
Montespan were in this superb equipage, followed by many others, and 
when Madame de Montespan was alone she had four 


MB DB Montespan 
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bodyguards at the doors of her carriage. The dauphin came next with his 
court. Mademoiselle with hers; it was before the fatal event of her marriage; 
she took part in all these triumphs in peace and saw with complaisance her 
lover, the king’s favourite, at the head of his company of guards. The most 
beautiful crown furniture was carried to the towns where they slept. In 
every city they found a masked or dress ball, or fireworks. All his military 
retinue accompanied the king and all his household retinue followed or 
preceded him. The tables were kept as at St. Germain. In this pomp the 
court visited all the conquered cities. The principal ladies of Brussels, of 
Ghent came to see this magnificence. The king invited them to his table. He 
made them very handsome presents. All the officers of the garrison troops 
received gratuities. His liberality cost the king several times fifteen hundred 
gold louis a day. 


All the honour, all the homage was for Madame de Montespan, except what 
duty gave to the queen. Nevertheless this lady did not share the secrets of 
state. The king knew how to distinguish affairs of state from pleasure. The 
unfortunate experience of a maid of honour to the queen in 1673 gave rise 
to anew court order. The danger attached to the position of a young girl ina 
gallant and voluptuous court caused twelve ladies of the palace to be 
substituted for the twelve maids of honour, who had graced the court and 
the queen’s presence. After that the queens’ households were composed in 
that manner. This arrangement made the court larger and more magnificent, 
by establishing in it the husbands and families of these ladies, which 
increased the society and spread greater opulence. 


Poisoning: The Brinvilliers Case 


About 1670 the crime of poisoning began to be prevalent in France. This 
revenge of cowards had not been employed during the horrors of the civil 
war, but, by a singular fatality, had infected France in the time of glory and 
of the pleasures which softened manners, even as it found its way into 
ancient Rome in the fairest days of the republic. 


Two Italians, one of whom bore the name of Exili, worked for a long time 
with a German apothecary called Glaser, in quest of the philosopher’s stone. 
In this enterprise the two Italians lost the little they had and endeavoured, 
by crime, to repair the harm done by their folly ; they secretly sold poisons. 


Confession, the greatest curb to human wickedness but which is abused in 
the idea that one may perform the crimes one is sure of expiating, was the 
means of informing the grand penitentiary of Paris that certain persons had 
died of poison ; he apprised the government. The two Italians were 
suspected, and put in the Bastille ; one of the two died there ; Exili 
remained there without being convicted ; and from the depths of his prison 
he spread through Paris those dark secrets which cost the lives of the civil 
lieutenant D’ Aubrai and his family, and which finally led to the 
establishment of the Chamber of Poisons, called the Chambre Ardente. 


Love was the prime source of these horrible tragedies. The marquis of 
Brinvilliers, son-in-law of the civil lieutenant D’ Aubrai, had in his house 
Sainte-Croix, the captain of his regiment, a man with too handsome a face: 
his wife warned him of the consequences ; the husband persisted in letting 
the young man remain in the house with his wife, a young, beautiful, and 
susceptible woman. What might have been expected happened : they fell in 
love with each other. The civil lieutenant, father of the marquise, was harsh 
and imprudent enough to solicit a lettre de cachet and get the captain, who 
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needed only to be returned to his regiment, sent to the Bastille. Sainte-Croix 
was unfortunately put in a room with Exili : this Italian taught him how to 
revenge himself ; the results make one shudder. The marquise did not 
attempt the life of her husband, who had had some indulgence for a love of 
which he was himself the cause, but the fury of her vengeance induced her 
to poison her father, her two brothers, and her sister. Amidst so many 
crimes she was religious ; she often went to confession, and when she was 
arrested at Liege a general confession was even found written in her 
handwriting, which served not as a proof against her but as presumptive 
evidence. Itis not true that she tried her poisons in the hospitals as the 
people said, and as written in the Causes cilebres, the work of a briefless 
barrister (Francois Gabot de Pitaval) and made for the people ; but it is true 
that she as well as Sainte-Croix had secret connections with persons 


afterwards accused of the same crimes. She was burned in 1676 after 
having had her head cut off. But from 1670, when Exili had begun to make 
poisons, down to 1680 this crime infected Paris. It cannot be concealed that 
Penautier, the receiver-general of the clergy and a friend of this woman, was 
accused some time afterwards of having put his secrets in practice and that 
it cost him half his wealth to suppress the indictment. 


The Bavarian princess, wife of Monseigneur,i at first added brilliancy and 
vivacity to this court. The marquise de Montespan still attracted the 
principal attention but finally she ceased to please, and the violent 
transports of her grief did not bring back a heart that was forsaking her. 
However, she still kept her place at court, through her high position, being 
superintendent of the queen’s household, and with the king through habit 
and through her authority. The youth and beauty of Mademoiselle de 
Fontanges, a son she had borne to the king in 1680, the title of duchess she 
had received, kept Madame de Maintenon away from the first place, to 
which she did not then dare to aspire but which she afterwards obtained. 
The duchess de Fontanges, however, and her son died in 1681. 


The marquise de Montespan, although she no longer had an open rival, 
none the less did not possess the heart tired of her and of her complaints. 
When men are no longer in their youth they almost all have need of the 
society of an agreeable woman. Above all the weight of affairs makes this 
consolation necessary. The new favourite, Madame de Maintenon, who felt 
the secret power she was gaining every day, bore herself with that art so 
natural to women and which is never displeasing to men. She wrote one day 
to Madame de Frontenac, her cousin, in whom she placed an entire 
confidence : ” I always send him away dissatisfied but never discouraged.” 
During this time, when her favour was increasing and Madame de 
Montespan was Hearing her fall, these two rivals saw each other every day, 
now with a secret bitterness, now with a passing confidence which the 
necessity of speaking to each other and the weariness of constraint 
sometimes put into tlieir interviews. They agreed to write, each from her 
point of view, memoirs of all that happened at court. The work never went 
very far. Madame de Montespan took pleasure in reading selections from 
these memoirs to her friends, in the last years of her life. The pious 
devotion which was joined to all these secret intrigues further strengthened 


the favour of Madame de Maintenon and weakened that of Madame de 
Montespan. The king reproached himself for his attachment to a married 
woman and felt this scruple still more since he 


[‘By this title was known the “grand dauphin” Louis, only child of Louis 
XIV and his queen, born in 1661. The dauphin married in 1680 the princess 
Marie Anne Christine Victoire of Bavaria.] 
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had begun to feel no more love for her. This embarrassing situation 
continued until 1685, a j-ear made memorable by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Very different scenes were to be seen at that time — on one 
side the despair and flight of a part of the nation, on the other new fetes at 
Versailles ; Trianon and Marly built ; nature in all these places forced vrith 
delights, and gardens in which every art was exhausted. The marriage of the 
grandson of the Great Conde with Mademoiselle de Nantes, daughter of the 
king and Madame de Montespan, was the last triumph of this mistress who 
began to retire from court. 


The Retirement of Montespan 


The king afterwards gave in marriage two other children he had had by her : 
Mademoiselle de Blois to the duke de Chartres, and the duke du Maine to 

Louise Benedicte de Bourbon, granddaughter of the Great Conde and sister 
of Monsieur le Duc,i a princess celebrated for her wit and liking for the arts. 


Before the celebration of the marriage of Monsieur le Due with 
Mademoiselle de Nantes, the marquis de Seignelay in honour of that event 
gave the king a fete worthy of that monarch in the gardens of Sceaux, which 
had been planted by Le Notre with as much taste as those of Versailles. The 
idyll of Peace composed by Racine was performed on that occasion. At 
Versailles there was a new tournament and after the marriage the king 


displayed a singular magnificence, for which Cardinal Mazarin had given 
the first idea in 1656. 


Four booths were put up in the salon at Marly, fiUed with the richest and 
most select products of the industry of Parisian workmen. These four 
booths were at the same time so many splendid decorations representing the 
four seasons of the year. Madame de Montespan presided over one with 
Monseigneur. Her rival, Madame de Maintenon, was in another with the 
duke du Maine. The newly married couple each had charge of one : 
Monsieur le Due with jNladame de Thiange ; and Madame la Duchesse, 
whom propriety did not permit to have one with a man on account of her 
extreme youth, was with the duchess de Chevreuse. The so-called 
gentlemen and ladies du voyage drew lots for the jewels with which the 
booths were decorated. The king then made presents to the whole court in a 
manner worthy of a king. Cardinal Mazarin’s lottery was less ingenious and 
less brilliant. These lotteries had been formerly put into fashion by the 
Roman emperors, but not one of them ever relieved its magnificence with 
so much gallantry. 


After the marriage of her daughter Madame de Montespan did not again 
appear at court. She lived a very dignified life at Paris. She had a large 
income, but it was a life annuity, and the king always paid her a pension of 
1,000 gold louis a month. She went every year to take the waters at 
Bourbon, and there married off the girls of the neighbourhood, whom she 
endowed. She was no longer at the age when the imagination, affected by 
lively impressions, sends one to the Carmelites. She died at Bourbon in 
1707. 


One year after the marriage of Mademoiselle de Nantes with Monsieur le 
Due, the prince of Conde died at Fontainebleau, at the age of sixty-six, of 
an illness which was hastened by his desire to go to see Madame la 
Duchesse, who had smaUpox. 


[1 Louis de Bourbon-Cond6, who was the father of Louis XV’s prime 
minister. | 


mark the nature of the ruin, it might have been confounded with a natural 
eminence. A long line of consecutive narrow mounds, still retaining the 
appearance of walls or ramparts, stretched from its base, and formed a vast 
quadrangle. The river flowed at some distance from them : its waters, 
swollen by the melting of the snows on the Armenian hills, were broken 
into a thousand foaming whirlpools by an artificial barrier, built across the 
stream. On the eastern bank the soil had been washed away by the current ; 
but a solid mass of masonry still withstood its impetuosity. The Arab, who 
guided my small raft, gave himself up to religious ejaculations as we 
approached this formidable cataract, over which we were carried with some 
violence. Once safely through the danger, he explained to me that this 
unusual change in the quiet face of the river was caused by a great dam 
which had been built by Nimrod, and that in the autumn, before the winter 
rains, the huge stones of which it was constructed, squared, and united by 
cramps of iron, were frequently visible above the surface of the stream. ^ It 
was, in fact, one of those monuments of a great people, to be found in all 
the rivers of Mesopotamia, which were undertaken to ensure a constant 
supply of water to the innumerable canals, spreading like network over the 
surrounding country, and which, even in the days of Alexander, were 
looked upon as the works of an ancient nation. No wonder that the 
traditions of the present inhabitants of the land should assign them to one of 
the founders of the human race ! The Arab explained the connection 
between the dam and the city built by Athur, the lieutenant of Nimrod, the 
vast ruins of which were then before us, and of its purpose as a causeway 
for the mighty hunter to cross to the opposite palace, now represented by 
the mound of Hammum Ali. He was telling me of the histories and fate of 
the kings of a primitive race, still the favourite theme of the inhabitants of 
the plains of Shinar, when the last glow of twilight faded away, and I fell 
asleep as we glided onward to Baghdad. 


My curiosity had been greatly excited, and from that time I formed the 
design of thoroughly examining, whenever it might be in my power, these 
singular ruins. 


1 Diodorus Siculus, it will be remembered, states that the stones of the 
bridge built by Semiramis across the Pkiphrates were united by similar iron 
cramps, whilst the interstices were filled up with molten lead. 
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“L’tTAT, CEST MOP 


Madame de Maintenon 


Meanwhile, after the marriage of Madame la Duchesse, after the total 
eclipse of the mother, the victorious Madame de Maintenon achieved such 
an influence and inspired Louis XIV with so much tenderness and such 
scruples, that the king, by the advice of Pere Lachaise, married her secretly 
in the month of January, 1686, in the small chapel in the apartments 
occupied afterwards by the duke of Burgundy. There was no contract, no 
stipulation. The archbishop of Paris, Harlay de Chanvalon, pronounced the 
benediction, the confessor assisting. Montchevreuil and Bontemps, first 
valet de chambre, were the witnesses. Louis XIV was at the time in his 
forty-eighth year and the woman he espoused in her fifty-second. This 
sovereign, crowned with glory, desired to combine with the fatigues of 
governing the innocent joys of private life ; this marriage bound him to 
nothing incompatible with his rank ; it was always a problem to the court. 
Since Madame de Maintenon was really married, it respected her as the 
king’s choice, without treating her as queen. 


She was of an old family, granddaughter of Theodore Agripjm d’ Aubigne, 
gentleman of the chamber to Henry IV. His father. Constant d’ Aubigne, 
wishing to establish himself in business in the Carolinas, applied to the 
English government, and was thrown into the prison of the chateau 
Trompette, from which he escaped with the assistance of the daughter of the 
governor of the prison, a gentleman from Bordeaux named Cadillac. 
Constant d’ Aubigne married his benefactress in 1627 and took her with him 
to the Carolinas. Returning with her to France after several years, both were 
imprisoned at Niort in Poitou, by order of the court. In this prison was born, 
in 1635, Frangoise d’ Aubigne, destined to know all the greatest hardships 
of life as well as the highest favours of fortune. Taken at the age of three to 
America (Martinique), brought back an orphan of twelve years, brought up 


with the greatest severity by Madame de Neuillant, mother of the duchess 
de Navailles her relative, she was only too glad to marry in 1651 Paul 
Scarron, who lived near her in the rue d’Enfer. Scarron came of an old 
family of parliament, distinguished by its important matrimonial alliances ; 
but his profession of burlesque poet lowered him while making him 
popular. It was nevertheless a stroke of fortune for Mademoiselle 
d’Aubigne to marry this man, deformed in mind and body, and with very 
modest means. She abjured Calvinism, her own religion as well as that of 
her ancestors, before 


[1 The queen Maria Theresa had died July 30th, 1683, quite suddenly. She 
held so little place at court that the event was scarcely noticed.e] 
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this marriage. Her beauty and wit soon made her distinguished. She was 
eagerly sought after by the best society of Paris, and this time of her youth 
was no doubt the happiest period of her life. After the death of her husband, 
in 1660, she was for a long time unable to obtain from the king a modest 
pension of 1,500 livres which Scarron had enjoyed. Finally, after several 
years, the king granted her one of two thousand, saying, ” Madame, I have 
made you wait a long time, but you have so many friends that my only 
distinction could be in not being one of them.” Meanwhile it is proved, by 
the letters of Madame de Maintenon, that she owed to Madame de 
Montespan the slight assistance she received to relieve her poverty. It was 
remembered several years later, when it became necessary to bring up 
secretly the duke du Maine, son of the king by the marquise de Montespan, 
born iu 1672. The duke du Maine was born with a deformed foot. The chief 


physician, D’Aquin, who was in the secret, decided that the child should be 
taken to the baths at Bareges. It was necessary to find a confidential person 
to be intrusted with this charge. The king suggested ISladame Scarron. 
Louvois went secretly to Paris to propose this journey to her. From that time 
on she was in charge of the education of the duke du Maine — chosen for 
this duty by the king and not by Madame de Montespan, as has erroneously 
been said. 


She wrote directly to the king ; her letters pleased him greatly. This was the 
origin of her good fortune — her shrewdness did the rest. The king, who at 
first did not like her, passed from aversion to confidence and from 
confidence to love. The letters which we have of hers are of much greater 
importance than they would seem : they show that mixture of religion and 
gallantry, of dignity and weakness, which are often found in the human 
heart, and which certainly were in that of Louis XIV. Madame de 
Maintenon seemed to be filled at the same time with an ambition and a 
devoutness which never appeared to conflict. Her confessor. Gobelin, 
approved equally of both : he was spiritual guide as well as courtier ; his 
penitent, having become ungrateful towards Madame de Montespan, always 
dissembled this feeling. Her confessor encouraged her in her aspirations. 
She called religion to the assistance of her waning charms to supplant her 
benefactress, now become her rival. 


This strange mixture of love and scruple on the part of the king, of ambition 
and devoutness on the part of the new mistress, seemed to have lasted from 
1681 to 1686, the date of their marriage. Her elevation was for her only a 
seclusion. Shut up in her apartments, which were on the same floor as those 
of the king, she limited herself to the society of two or three ladies, retiring 
like herself — she saw even them very rarely. The king came to her 
apartments every day after supper, and remained until midnight. There he 
worked with his ministers, while Madame de Maintenon read, or occupied 
herself with needlework ; she never attempted to speak on affairs of state, 
seemed often to ignore them, putting far from her any appearance of 
intrigue or plotting ; much more occupied in humouring him who governed 
than seeking to govern, in managing her income, and expending it with the 
greatest cautiousness. 


Louis XIV in marrying Madame de Maintenon gained only an agreeable 
and submissive companion. The sole public distinction which testified to 
her secret elevation was, that during mass she occupied one of those small 
gilded stalls which were supposed to be only for the king and queen. 
Beyond that, no display, no grandeur. The devoutness with which she had 
inspired the king and which had led to her marriage, became gradually a 
true and profound sentiment, which age and ennui served to strengthen. She 
already 
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posed at the court and before the king as a foundress by gathering together 
at Noisy several young girls of the nobility ; and the king had already set 
apart the revenues of the abbey of St. Denis for that budding community. St. 
Cyr was built at the foot of the park of Versailles in 1686. 


On the death of the king she retired for life to St. Cyr. What is surprising, is 
that the king left her almost nothing. He simply recommended her to the 
duke of Orleans. She asked for a pension of only 24,000 livres, mwhich was 
scrupulously paid her, until her death on April 15th, 1719. & 


Turning now from this survey of the court, let us examine the effect of 
Louis XIV’s policy on the nation at large. 


EFFECT OF LOUIS XIV’S POLICY ON THE NATION 


Louis XIV’s reign falls into two parts, easy to distinguish, the one from the 
other ; the first covers from 1661 to 1683, the second, and much the longer, 
from 1683 to 1715. In the first period, Louis XIV found four men of genius, 
who were also scrupulously honest men, to uphold and even direct him in 
everything concerning the internal government, diplomacy, warfare, and 
defence of the kingdom. In an equal degree Colbert, Lionne, Turenne, and 
Vauban exercised a salutary and fruitful influence over the king’s mind, 
never divorcing the welfare of the kingdom from that of the king, and 


seeking before all else the greatness or the security of the empire by 
adopting the best of the measures which had proved so successful under 
Henry IV, Richelieu, and Mazarin. The profound reverence which Colbert, 
more especially, had for the memory of Richelieu, whom he wished the 
king to take as his model, provoked Louis’ jests. “When any important 
matter was under discussion,” says a contemporary chronicle, ” the late 
king would often exclaim, ‘ Colbert there will tell us : Sire, the great 
Cardinal Richelieu.’ Which, however, did not prevent Colbert from 
pursuing his object, and moulding the king in Richelieu’s likeness.” 


In the second period, Louis, prematurely aged, disillusioned, and ill, 
reduced to a stern performance of his duties as a man and a Christian by the 
froward influence of an obstinate and ambitious woman, drew inspiration 
from none but narrow ideals, applying the most fatal maxims to home 
government and foreign policy. He yielded to the advice of persons whom 
he had for long encouraged to flatter his prejudices, and who urged him 
along a path of bloody repressions. Louvois, Madame de Maintenon, 
Chamillard, and Villeroi were the real wielders of authority. They sacrificed 
the well-being of the kingdom to their own interest, which they sought to 
confound with the interests of the crown. They prepared the way for the 
ruin of the state by the most disastrous home measures, while they ruined 
the prestige of France abroad by changing the character of her policy.”* 


The trouble was not only in the royal household ; it also threatened to be in 
the state ; for Louis, violating all laws civil and religious, placed the 
legitimated princes side by side with the princes of the blood. He forced the 
court to pay equal respect to both ; and public morality received a blow 
from which it was slow to recover. The lessons in scandal which came from 
the throne were not lost, and the corruption, which was fermenting in spite 
of the apparent austerity of the last years, was to break out under the new 
reign without restraint and without shame. Those dukes of Orleans and 
Vendome, given up to filthy debauches, that duke d’ Antin surprised in a 
flagrant act of theft, and so many others who contrived at play to correct the 
chances of fortune ; those princesses of the blood who at Marly 
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within two steps of the king and Madame de Maintenon, send for such 
strange pastimes’ — that court in fine which, according to Saint-Simon,’ ” 
sweated hypocrisy,” all shows, under a king who plays the devotee, when 
he is no longer able to do otherwise, that human morality, conscience, and 
dignity can never be violated with impunity. Already, even in the very heart 
of Versailles, a premonitory cry is heard. In face of these gilded lives La 
Bruyere writes : ” Tiie great have no soul ; I would be of the people.” It was 
at Versailles that the French nobility ruined themselves. There official ennui 
led to secret debauches ; the habit of receiving everything from the monarch 
led to the belief that all was due not to services but to servility. 


One irrefutable witness of the wretchedness of this period has been left to 
us — the memorials which the king demanded of the intendants on the 
condition of their provinces in order that his grandson the duke of Burgundy 
might by studying them become acquainted with the affairs of the 
administration. At every page these distressing words recur, ” War, 
mortality, the continual quartering and passage of the soldiers, the militia, 
the great prerogatives, the withdrawal of the Huguenots have ruined this 
country.” Bridges, roads were in a deplorable state and commerce was 
annihilated. The frontier provinces were further crushed by requisitions and 
the pillage of the soldiers who, receiving neither pay nor food, helped 
themselves. In the generality of Rouen, out of 700,000 inhabitants 650,000 
had a bundle of straw for their beds. In certain provinces the peasant was 
returning to a state of savagery : li%odng for the most part on herbs and roots 
like the beasts; and, wild as they were, he fled if one approached. ” There is 
no nation more savage than these people,” the intendant of Bourges says of 
those under his administration ; ” sometimes troops of them are to be seen 
in the country, seated in a circle in the middle of a field and always far from 
the roads ; if one approach the band immediately disperses.” c 


We have seen Louis XIV at home; let us now turn to his relations with other 
countries. « 


1 Monseigneur played late in the salon. On withdrawing to his own 
apartments he went up to the princesses (the duchesses de Chartres and de 
Bourbon) and found them smoking with pipes which they had sent for from 
the Swiss guardhouse. * Monseigneur made them stop this diversion, but 
the smoke betrayed them. Next morning the king administered a rough 
rebuke, i 


The duchess de la Fert6 assembled her purveyors at her house and played a 
kind of lansquenet with them. She whispered in my ear, “I cheat them but 
they rob me.” Memoires of Madame de Staal.o 


CHAPTER XX 


LOUIS XIV, SPAIN, AND HOLLAND 
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I doubt whether any human being ever enjoyed, in greater perfection, the 
blessing of nerves toned to habitual energy, and exempt from all morbid 
sensitiveness. Heat, cold, pain, fatigue, and hunger seemed to have no 
power over him. Not only his delicate courtiers but his hardy veterans 
admired the stoicism of their invulnerable king ; and his mental composure 
was on a level with his bodily hardihood. No provocation could excite him 
to unseemly anger, and no calamity could depress him to unmanly 
dejection. If he was often the victim, he was never the slave of appetite or 
passion. Though constantly exposed to the allure-ments of the most 
exquisite flattery, and the most fascinating caresses, he never yielded 
himself to the guidance of any favourite, male or fe-male ; but adhered, 
with immutable constancy and calmness, to the ministers whom he had 
either trained or chosen. — Stephen.’ 


The foreign situation in 1661 was most favourable. If it was necessary to 
wind up the affairs of Mazarin, all that had to be done abroad was to gather 
the fruits and enjoy the glory acquired. Europe was basking in a peace so 
profound that not a cloud seemed to threaten it. The powers were all 
occupied in reorganising their forces, some like England in reconstructing 
their government. Louis XIV was one of the freest of sovereigns ; he was 
the most powerful, thanks to Mazarin; and he became the wealthiest, thanks 
to Colbert. 


He desired them to preserve peace and give no offence to Europe. 
Nevertheless he had inherited from Mazarin a fixed plan, and certain 
projects in harmony with the spirit of his government. His ambition was to 
invalidate the renunciation of Maria Theresa, in such a manner as to create 
a right for himself or his sons to the Spanish succession, or at least to the 
Netherlands.“ 


He charged the archbishop of Embrun, his ambassador at Madrid, to 


[1 See Volumes X and XIII. | 
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demand that the renunciation be revoked. He maintained that it was not ipso 
facto, the infanta not having renounced her rights and the court of Spain 
having itself thus decided ; that in all respects it had failed to obtain the 
necessary ratification; finally that the condition on which it had been made, 
the payment of a dowry of 500,000 crowns, had not been complied with. He 
offered, in case his plea was accepted, to ally himself the more closely with 
Spain, and even abandon all claims to Portugal in her favour; but Philip and 
his ministers eluded the question and refused to give an opinion. 


During the negotiations a serious affair occurred in London, where the 
baron de Vatteville, the Spanish ambassador, claimed precedence over the 
count d’Estrades, the ambassador of France. On October 8th, 1661, the 
Swedish envoy, the count de Brahe, was to be presented to the king of 
England. As the procession was about to start, D’ Estrades tried to make his 
coach pass first, and a troop of armed men under orders from Vatteville 
stopped it. The Londoners took the part of the Spaniards ; there was a figlit 


— some were killed and wounded. In the end the French were obliged to 
retire. 6 


At this news Louis XIV ordered the Spanish ambassador to leave France, 
and the French ambassador to Spain to demand the punishment of Vatteville 
and a reparation which should make such affairs henceforth impossible.*: 


Philip IV granted this without much difficulty. Vatteville was recalled; and 
March 22nd, 1662, the marquis de Fuentes declared at the Louvre before 
the assembled court that the Spanish envoys would claim no precedence 
over those of France, except at the court of Vienna where they had long 
been accustomed to occupy the first place on account of the close ties which 
united the two branches of the house of Austria. 


Meanwhile Spain still refused to recognise the rights of the infanta, and 
Louis XIV continued to uphold the Portuguese;’ he even assisted in 
bringing about the marriage of Charles of England to a princess of the 
house of Braganza, who received Tangier, Bombay, and a considerable sum 
as dowry. Charles II sought, as did Cromwell, to develop English commerce 
and the navy, but he was needy, extravagant, and he feared the parsimony of 
parliament. Louis XIV advanced him money in secret and offered to buy 
back Dunkirk and Mardyck.^ The bargain was concluded November 27th, 
1662, and France recovered the two towns which Mazarin had turned over 
to Cromwell with regret. 


By this acquisition Louis XIV took a first step towards the Netherlands, the 
object of his whole ambition. He awaited the moment when the question of 
Philip IV’s successor should be opened to uphold the rights of the infanta in 
the Belgian provinces, even though the determination of these rights was 
still a matter of debate. He wavered between the desire to reunite the major 
part of the Spanish Netherlands to France, giving the rest to Holland, or to 
occupy only a few places and erect the ten Belgian provinces into a republic 
or a neutral state. The latter plan was the less brilliant, but the easiest to 
carry out ; and a state thus constituted would oppose a barrier to foreign 
invasion. Louis XIV negotiated in secret to obtain the eventual concurrence 
of Holland in his plans, but in spite of the efforts of the grand pensionary, 
the celebrated Jan de Witt, he could not obtain this. The Dutch understood 
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too well that a Belgian republic would be dependent on Louis and would 
not oppose his ambitions. 6 Besides this the Dutch had 


[1 Richelieu’s interference in Portuguese affairs will be recalled.] [* The 
price paid was five millions.] 
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a cause for complaint in the tax of 50 sous a ton, placed by Fouquet in 
1659, upon foreign ships trading in French ports. After long debates this tax 
was reduced by half for Dutch ships and a defensive and commercial treaty 
was signed in 1662 in which France and Holland agreed to protect each 
other’s rights on land and sea.” 


The duchies of Lorraine and Bar had been returned to Duke Charles IV in 
1661 only on condition that he would not rebuild the ramparts of the towns, 
that he would only maintain one fortress, Marsal, and that French troops 
should have the right of passing through his territory. These conditions were 
not fulfilled. Louis lost patience and sent an army corps to Marsal. The 
duke bent before the necessity, and gave up Marsal on condition that he 
might hold the rest of his estates according to the terms of the treaty of 
1661. c 


Louis, admirably counselled by Lionne, took care in preparing the 
execution of his designs against the Netherlands not to arouse the defiance 
of Europe. He managed only ostensibly to sustain the Portuguese ; simply 
authorising them to take into their service Marshal de Schomberg and a 
body of French volunteers which helped them defend their liberties. ^ 


While Louis was feeling his strength he eagerly seized any opportunity for 
military enterprise which would give a high idea of himself and serve his 
policy. & In spite of his rough treatment of the head of the church in 1662- 
1664, he displayed zeal for the interests of Christianity against its great 
enemy the Turks, who continued to press the siege of Crete ^ and extend 


their conquests in Hungary and to desolate by piracy the entire coast of the 
Mediterranean. Divers plans were proposed in the king’s council for 
attacking the Ottoman power on the Barbary coasts and repressing the 
pirates. A squadron commanded by the duke de Beaufort, the former hero 
of the Fronde, landed 5,000 picked soldiers at Jijelli, a small Algerian port 
between Bougie and Bona. Jijelli was taken without difficulty (July 22nd, 
1664), but discord arose between Beaufort and his officers. They were soon 
hard pressed by the Turks of Algiers, reinforced by numerous Arab and 
Kabyle bands, while Beaufort cruised in front of Tunis instead of making a 
diversion against Algiers, as the king had ordered. The military resources of 
the Algerians and especially their artillery were greater than the French had 
imagined ; discord broke out, and after having repelled a few attacks the 
French were compelled to re-embark in such haste that they left their 
cannon behind. 


But the successes of Beaufort’s squadron, which the famous Chevalier Paul 
commanded, soon wiped out the stigma of this reverse ; two Algerian 
flotillas were annihilated during the course of the year 1665. c 


A touching example of self-sacrifice was an incident of this war. The dey of 
Algiers had among his captives an officer from St. Malo, named Por-con de 
la Barbinais ; he sent him to offer to the king proposals of peace, making 
him promise to return in case his mission failed. The lives of 600 Christians 
were dependent upon his keeping his word. The propositions were not 
accepted. Porcou knew it. He went to St. Malo, regulated his affairs, then 
returned to Algiers, certain of the fate which awaited him. The dey had him 
decapitated. This man was the equal of Regulus, yet he is little known to 
fame.d 


[1 These 4,000 veterans under Marshal de Schomberg assisted in 1665, by 
the battle of Villa-viciosa, to settle the house of Braganza on its throne. ] 


[2 Louis aided the Venetians to defend Crete. Between 1665 and 1669 more 
than fifty thousand men went there at different times.rf] 
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Reasons and pretexts for war with the porte were not long wanting. In 1664 
some acts of bad faith on the part of the viziers were taken as an excuse for 
sending 6,000 men under the orders of Coligny-Saligny into Hungary, 
which the Turks were invading. This was a means of dissipating the 
religious clouds which the threats against the pope had raised at Rome and 
elsewhere. Louis XIV had still another reason. He had undertaken in 
obtaining a [three years’] prorogation of the league of the Rhine (1663) to 
furnish a contingent to his imperial allies in case the empire should be 
threatened. He attached the highest importance to maintaining a league 
whose principal object would be to close the road to the Netherlands to 
Austrian troops if ever war should break out between France and Austria, 
and he believed it all the more easy to play the role of protector in Germany 
since the emperor’s power there had sensibly declined since the Treaty of 
Westphalia. 


Coligny-Saligny joined the Austro-German army commanded by 
Montecuculi ; the French took a considerable part in the combat at 
Kormend, and especially in the battle of St. Gotthard (August 1st, 1664), 
where they paid dear for the principal honour of the victory. But the 
emperor and Austria, grateful though they were, could not pardon the 
French for having claimed to have saved the empire. Leopold hastened to 
treat with the Turks, and was as eager to deliver himself from his auxiliaries 
as he was from his enemies.” 


Indeed the emperor was alarmed, and not without reason, to encounter the 
hand of Louis everywhere. A defensive alliance was concluded in August, 
1663, between France and Denmark, as the result of a commercial treaty, 
advantageous to the French marine. A secret negotiation of the very highest 
importance was, about the same time, entered upon with Poland. Since 
1661 that republic had taken Louis XIV as arbiter in its quarrels with 
Moscovy. In 1663, King John Casimir Vasa, discouraged by Poland’s 
constant woes, determined to lay down the crown : his wife, a princess of 
that branch of the Gonzagas which had long been established in France, 
entered into communication with Louis XIV to bring about the election of 
the duke d’Enghien, son of the Great Conde, to the Polish throne. With 


regret Louis saw Poland plunging to her own ruin, and decided to arrest the 
disaster by doing again that in which Henry III had so disgracefully failed 
— infusing French spirit into the land of the Jagellons. Colbert pushed the 
king to the same policy. c 


THE WAR OF THE QUEEN’S EIGHTS (1667-1668 A.D.) 


Meanwhile Louis XIV had not succeeded in having Maria Theresa’s act of 
renunciation revoked, and he now thought of compelling Madrid to 
recognise the right of devolution. 


Such was the name given in Brabant and some of the other Belgian 
provinces to the law, by virtue of which, when there were children of two 
different marriages, those of the first inherited in preference to those of the 
second. Louis XIV claimed Brabant and its annexes, in the name of Maria 
Theresa. Philip IV rejected this new claim, which was most contestable, 
since if the rule of devolution really existed in the above-mentioned 
provinces, it had to be proven that it applied to the succession of princes as 
well as to those of private individuals. Moreover all the acts emanating 
from Spanish sovereigns since Charles V were manifestly contradictory of 
this. Nevertheless both parties remained on pacific terms until the death of 
Philip IV and Anne of Austria. The king of Spain expired after a lingering 
illness 
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September 17th, 1665. The queen-mother, his sister, died of a cancer 
January 20th, 1666, after constant efforts to maintain peace between the two 
crowns. 


Philip IV directed in his will that the 500,000 crowns constituting Maria 
Theresa’s dowry should be paid, but he regulated the succession in such a 
manner as to confirm the renunciation of that princess and to exclude aU 
pretensions of the house of France to any portion whatsoever of his estates. 


He left the throne of Spain to a sickly infant scarcely able to walk, and who 
nobody believed would live. Foreseeing the contingency by which the death 
of this child, the young Charles II, would extinguish the male line, he 
stipulated that the throne should pass in that event to his second daughter 
Margaret and her children. Margaret was then fourteen years of age ; she 
was betrothed to the emperor Leopold, and did in fact marry him the 
following year. 


The reign of an infant under the regency of a foreigner, his mother, Maria 
Anna of Austria, the exhausted condition of the Spanish realm on account 
of the Portuguese war, offered a magnificent opportunity for Louis XITV’s 
ambition, but he waited until 1667 before declaring his project. Impatient as 
he was, a maritime war between England and Holland retarded the 
execution of his plans. 


Under Charles II, as under Cromwell, England had in Holland a rival in 
commerce and the marine. Charles I, who was desirous of flattering public 
sentiment and who had the same reason as the Protector to seek in foreign 
war a diversion to calm restless spirits, entertained, moreover, a profound 
antipathy for De “Witt and other leaders of the republican government at 
the Hague. He wished to re-establish the stadholdership to the profit of the 
young William of Orange, his sister’s son. In this state of feeling it only 
required a hostile meeting between some Dutch and English ships off the 
African coast to precipitate the two navies into a fearful war. 


The Dutch convinced themselves that they were the attacked party and 
demanded assistance of Louis XIV in fulfilment of the guarantee he had 
given them in 1662. At first Louis refused, alleging that it was not proved 
that the English were the aggressors, and he offered his mediation. His 
desire was to act cautiously with regard to England and not drive her to an 
alliance which Spain was seeking. As to the Dutch, he was beginning to 
regard them with distrust. The grand pensionary De Witt joined to his fine 
qualities a shrewdness, a proud reserve, and a talent for making advances 
without committing himself, which were little to the taste of the French 
agents. D’Estrades, ambassador to the Hague in 1665, considered an 
English alliance more desirable for France than one with Holland. 


The offer of mediation was declined. Louis XIV tried at least to confine his 
struggle to a naval war, for he did not wish to see the English on the 
continent. Meanwhile the states-general were insisting on the complete 
execution of the guarantee treaty. Louis ended by deciding to declare war 
on England. He gave out that he wished to convert the world to the religion 
which kept him to his word. But he informs us himself that there 


[1 In 1650 a violent attempt of the young William II of Nassau against the 
states-general had failed and the stadholder died a few months after, leaving 
an unborn son who was to become the famous William II. The 
stadholdership had been abolished and the grand pensionary of the province 
of Holland became the first personage of the United Provinces, like the 
president of the states-general. Jan de Witt had been filling these high 
functions since 1653. Elected at the age of twenty-five, he showed at once 
the ripeness of a great statesman and the devotion of a great citizen. With a 
mind at once practical and philosophic, loving letters and the arts as much 
as affairs, a wise administrator and skilful diplomat, he was not unlike the 
last great men of Greece ; and a contemporary — a very competent judge, 
the count d’Estrades — has compared his mind to that of Richelieu.’ | 
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were still other reasons ; he wished to keep Hollaaid from carrying out her 
projects against the Netherlands, and prevent a reconciliation with England 
that might some day be a serious danger to France. He therefore upheld her, 
but he kept as much as possible to the role of a looker-on, and let the 
English and Dutch fleets almost annihilate each other in the four great 
combats of two campaigns. The duke de Beaufort and the Brest squadron 
never left the Channel. The French never fought the English except in the 
West Indies, where they captured a portion of the island of St. Christopher. 


In the beginning of 1667 Louis XIV supported Sweden’s offer of mediation, 
and Breda was chosen as the seat of a congress. Besides the war, England 


was suffering from another scourge — the plague of 1666. Charles II was 
satisfied with France’s promise of a personal subsidy and with the 


restitution of St. Christopher without indemnity. The treaty was signed July 
31st. Louis XIV did not await this moment to enter Flanders. He based his 
aggression on the formal refusal of all his demands by the court of Madrid, 
declaring that, having exhausted all peaceful means of obtaining justice, he 
was now going to take possession of what belonged to Maria Theresa.* 


The league of the Rhine assured Louis of at least the neutrality of Germany 
; the emperor was not prepared for war ; Europe, favourable or intimidated, 
beheld with astonishment King Louis XIV take the field in the month of 
May, 1667. He had collected an army of fifty thousand men carefully armed 
and equipped iinderthedirectionofTurenne,whom Louvois still obe3-ed with 
docility. This fine army was not unequal to the task of vindicating the 
queen’s rights to the duchy of Brabant, the marquisate of Antwerp, 
Limburg, Hainault, the county of Namur, and other territories. “Heaven not 
having established a tribunal on earth from which the kings of France may 
demand justice, the most Christian king can expect it only of his arms,” said 
the manifesto sent to the court of Spain. Louis XIV set out with Turenne. 
Marshal de Crequi was commissioned to keep a watch on Germany. 


The Spaniards were caught unprepared ; Armentieres, Charleroi, Douai, and 
Tournay had but inadequate garrisons and succumbed almost without a 
blow. While the army was occupied with the siege of Courtrai, Louis XIV 
returned to meet the queen at Compiegne ; the whole court followed him to 
the camp. “I brought the queen to Flanders,” said Louis XIV, “to show her 
to the people of that country, who indeed received her with all the joy 
imaginable, showing that they were sorry there had not been more time to 
prepare themselves to receive her more worthily.” It was at Courtrai that 


Henri de la Tour d’ Auvergne 


(1611-1675) 
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the queen took up her residence. Marshal de Turenne had gone in the 
direction of Dendermonde, but the Flemings had opened their sluices and 
the country was inundated ; he was obliged to fall back on Oudenarde ; the 
town was taken in two days. The king, still followed by the court, laid siege 
to Lille. Vauban, already celebrated as an engineer, formed his lines of 
circumvallation. Crequi’s army rejoined that of Turenne ; an effort on the 
part of the governor of the Netherlands to relieve the town was anticipated ; 
the Spanish troops sent for that purpose arrived too late and were defeated 
as they retired ; the citizens of Lille had forced the garrison to capitulate ; 
Louis XIV entered the place on the 27th of August, ten days after the 
trenches were opened. On the 2nd of September the king set out on the way 
back to St. Germain ; Turenne also took the town of Alost before going into 
winter quarters. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


The first campaign of Louis XIV had been merely a warlike game almost 
without danger or bloodshed ; it had nevertheless sufficed to alarm Europe. 
Scarcely had peace been concluded at Breda before another negotiation was 
secretly entered into between England, Holland, and Sweden. It was in vain 
that King Charles II was personally inclined to an alliance with France ; his 
people had their eyes open to the dangers which Europe incurred from the 
arms of Louis XIV. On the 23rd of January, 1668, the celebrated Treaty of 
the Triple Alliance was signed at the Hague. The three powers requested 
tlie king of France to grant the Netherlands a truce till the month of May, in 
order to give time to treat with Spain and obtain from her, as France 
demanded, the final cession of the places conquered or of Franche-Comte in 
exchange. In reality the triple alliance was resolved to protect helpless 
Spain against France ; a secret article pledged the three allies to take arms 
to restrain Louis XIV and if possible to bring him back to the position fixed 
by the Treaty of the Pyrenees. At the same moment Portugal made peace 
with Spain, which recognised her independence. 


The king refused to concede the prolonged armistice which had been 
demanded of him : ” I grant it till the 31st of March,” he had said, “as I do 
not wish to miss the season for taking the field.” The marquis of Castel 
Rodrigo laughed at this: “I am content,” he said, “with the suspension of 
arms which winter imposes on the king of France.” The governor of the 
Netherlands was mistaken ; Louis XIV was about to prove that his soldiers, 
like those of Gustavus Adolphus, did not know what winter was. He had 
confided the command of his new army to the prince of Conde, who had 
been amnestied nine years before but had hitherto been a stranger to the 
royal favours. 9 


Under pretext of being in Burgundy for the estates. Monsieur le Prince had 
made careful note that Franche-Comte was without troops and 
unsuspecting, because the inhabitants did not doubt that the king would 
grant them neutrality as in the last war, since they had sent to him to 
demand it. He kept up the delusion. e 


The gaieties of St. Germain were at their height, when in the depth of 
winter in the month of January, 1668, all were astonished to see troops 
marching in all directions, coming and going on the roads of Champagne 
and in the Three Bishoprics — trains of artillery, wagons of munitions 
stopping under various pretexts in the roads which lead from Champagne to 
Burgundy. That part of France was filled with movement of which the cause 
was unknown. The uninitiated put of .interest, and the courtiers out of 
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curiosity, exhausted themselves in conjectures ; Germany was alarmed ; the 
object of these preparations and peculiar actions was a mystery to 
everybody. The secrets of conspiracies were never more closely guarded 
than in this enterprise of Louis XIV. 


Finally, on February 2nd, the king left St. Germain with the young duke 
d’Enghien, son of the Great Conde, and several courtiers ; the other officers 


being at the rendezvous with their troops. He travelled on horseback by 
long stages and arrived at Dijon. Twenty thousand men, assembled by 
twenty different routes, found themselves on the same day in Franche- 
Comte, several leagues from Besan§on, the Great Conde at their head./ 
Besangon and Salins surrendered at sight of the troops. When the king 
arrived he went to Dole and caused counterscarps and demilunes to be set 
up. Four or five hundred men were killed here. The amazed inhabitants, 
seeing themselves surrounded by troops and without hope of succour, 
surrendered on Shrove Tuesday, February 14th. The king at the same time 
marched to Gray. The governor made as though he would defend himself, 
but the marquis d’ Yenne, governor-general under Castel Rodrigo, who was 
of the country and had all his property there, came to surrender to the king 
and, going to Gray, persuaded the governor to surrender. The king entered 
Gray on Sunday, the 19th of February, and there caused a Te Deum to be 
sung, having the governor-general at his right hand and the governor of the 
town itself on his left ; and the same day he set out to return. Thus in 
twenty-two days of the month of February he had started from St. Germain, 
had been to Franche-Comte, taken complete possession of it, and returned 
to St. Germain.* The king was back at St. Germain preparing enormous 
armaments for the month of April ; he had given the prince of Conde the 
government of Franche-Comte. 


Treaty of Aix-la-Cliapelle (1668 a.d.) 


War seemed imminent. The last days of the armistice were at hand. ” The 
opinion of peace which prevails in France is a malady which is becoming 
widespread,” Louvois wrote in the middle of March ; ” but we shall soon be 
cured, since the time to take the field is drawing near. You must give out 
everywhere that the Spaniards will not have peace.” Louvois was uttering a 
shameless falsehood ; the Spaniards were without resources, but they had 
still less courage than resources ; and consented to the abandonment of all 
the places in the Netherlands conquered in 1667. 


A congress was opened at Aix-la-Chapelle and was presided over by the 
nuncio of the new pope Clement IX, who was as favourable to France as his 
predecessor Innocent X had been to Spain — “a phantom arbitrator between 
phantom plenipotentiaries,” sa3-s Voltaire. The real negotiations took place 


THE HISTORY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


It was not until the summer of 1842 that I again passed through Mosul on 
my way to Constantinople. I was then anxious to reach the Turkish capital, 
and, travelling Tatar, had no time to explore ruins. I had not, however, 
forgotten Ninirud. I had frequently spoken to others on the subject of 
excavations in this and another mound, to which a peculiar interest also 
attached; and atone time had reason to hope that some persons in England 
might have been induced to aid in the undertaking. I had even proposed an 
examination of the ruins to M. Coste, an architect who had been sent by the 
French government, with its embassy to Persia, to draw and describe the 
monuments of that country. 


On my arrival at Mosul, I found that I\I. Botta had, since my first visit, been 
named French consul there ; and had already commenced excavations on 
the opposite side of the river, in the large mound called Kuyunjik. These 


excavations were on a very small scale, and, at the time of my passage, only 
fragments of brick and alabaster, upon which were engraved a few letters in 
tlie cuneiform character, had been discovered. 


Whilst detained by unexpected circumstances at Constantinople, I entered 
into correspondence with a gentleman in England on the subject of 
excavations; but, with this exception, no one seemed inclined to assist or 
take any interest in such an undertaking. I also wrote to M. Botta, 
encouraging him to proceed, notwithstanding the apparent paucity of 
results, and particularly calling his attention to the mound of Nimrud, 
which, however, he declined to explore on account of its distance from 
INlosul and its inconvenient position. I was soon called away from the 
Turkish capital to the provinces; and for some months numerous 
occupations prevented me turning my attention to the ruins and antiquities 
of Assyria. 


In the meanwhile M. Botta, not discouraged by the want of success which 
had attended his first essay, continued liis excavations in the mound of 


at St. Germain. “I did not only take care,” writes Louis XIV, “to profit by 
the present conjuncture, but also to put myself in a position to turn to good 
account those which seemed likely to ensue. Amid the great augmentations 
which my fortune might receive, nothing seemed to me more necessary 
than to acquire for myself, among my smaller neighbours, a reputation for 
moderation and probity which might quiet in them those emotions of terror 
which all naturally feel at the aspect of too great power. I must not lack the 
means of breaking with Spain when I wish to do so; Franche-Comte which I 
surrendered might be reduced to such a condition that I could be master of 
it at any time, and my new conquests, well secured, would open me a surer 
entry to the Netherlands.” Determined by these wise motives, 
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the king gave the order to sign ; and the 2nd of May, 1668, the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle was concluded. Before surrendering Franche-Comte the 
king gave orders to demolish the fortifications of Dole and Gray ; at the 
same time he commissioned Vauban to fortify Ath, Lille, and Tournay. The 
triple alliance was triumphant, the Dutch especially. S’ 


PKOJECTS AGAINST HOLLAND (1668-1672 A.D.) 


The first period of the diplomatic and military history of Louis XIV closes 
with the treaty that ended the War of the Queen’s Rights. A new era is about 
to open in which Louis will cast aside the compass that was so safely 
directing the ship of France to follow no other guides than his passion and 
his fortune. 


Recent events had succeeded in crushing the old French sympathies for 
Holland, much weakened since the Dutch defection of 1648. Resentment 
against the unfaithful ally, very keen in the active and military element of 
the nation, had reached a point of exasperation with the king, who was not 
unaware of the secret clauses of the Treaty of the Hague.“ Louis, who had 
laid down his arms much less for the confederates of the Hague than for the 


sake of the future Spanish succession, bore a grudge against Holland, not so 
much for having really arrested his progress [by having formed the triple 
alliance] as for having boasted of doing so. Pride had turned the head of the 
little republic, which plumed itself on having laid colossal Spain low, saved 
Denmark from the blows of Sweden, beaten, or at least quit even with 
England, set a limit on French conquests, and drawn into its hands three- 
quarters of European commerce and sea trade. 


But wounded pride was far from being the only motive that turned Louis 
XIV against Holland. He was convinced that he must crush her in order to 
get Belgium, and consequently he must appear, momentarily, to forget the 
end in order to remove the obstacle. He might then, strictly speaking, 
imagine to himself that he was still pursuing his old plans, and was only 
changing the means of French policy ; but passion might easily make him 
take the means for the end. This passion, generated by diplomatic 
disappointments, was nourished and envenomed by the dissimilarity 
between the institutions, principles, and beliefs of the French and Dutch 
governments. Holland was not only an unfaithful ally — she was a 
republican and Protestant nation, the home of religious and political liberty, 
which Louis hated with a growing hatred as his monarchy became more 
clearly outlined in his head. 


After the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the ruin of Holland became the king’s 
fixed idea. It was no longer a question of the commercial war so ably 
conducted by Colbert with his tariffs and his differential rights — it was a 
war of invasion and conquest that Louis was planning. c 


The resolution taken, he adjourned its execution until such time as he had 
completed the organisation of his sea forces, which were not then on a level 
with those of the land, and until he could assure himself that Europe would 
not interfere with his plan. The able and indefatigable Lionne consecrated 
the last three years of his life (he died in 1671) to performing diplomatic 
wonders to acquire this certitude. 


While he was waiting, Louis XIV neglected no opportunities that pre- 


[> By these secret articles England and Holland agreed to make war on 
Louis XIV if he went back on his word, and they proposed to compel him 


to make peace without including Portugal, if Spain was determined on this 
point. ] 
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seated themselves to feed warlike passions and provide employment for his 
unengaged officers and troops. In 1669 he sent a volunteer corps to Crete to 
assist the Venetians, threatened in the capital of that island. Beaufort 
disappeared in a combat, and Vivonne ineffectually bombarded the grand 
vizier’s camp. But this was only a diversion from more important projects. 
Louis XIV wished to isolate Holland, and for that reason to break the triple 
alliance. He began by trying to detach England from it. 


The English were not less jealous than the Dutch of France’s maritime 
progress ; they were not less frightened at Louis’ ambitions. But Charles II 
did not share these feelings. Although he had experienced all the hazards of 
fortune, the vicissitudes of his life had in nowise elevated his character. 
After the Treaty of Breda, he signed that of the Triple Alliance and united 
with the Dutch, as a concession to national sentiment. But he did not like 
parliament, and felt an especial aversion for the Presbyterian spirit, and the 
religious passions which had brought about the English Revolution. Finally, 
about 1670, he resolved to become a Catholic, perhaps through real 
conviction, perhaps through the influence of his brother, the duke of York, a 
secret convert to the church of Rome, who was animated by the true ardour 
of a neophyte ; perhaps because he hoped to find in Catholicism a more 
solid support for his throne and his royal prerogative than in Anglicanism. 


To realise his object a French alliance was indispensable. France alone 
could provide him with the money he needed ; his court was wasteful and in 
debt, and parliament measured out subsidies with jealous parsimony. If 
France demanded the sacrifice of Holland, he was ready to make it. 


Under these conditions he readily lent ear to the overtures of the French 
ambassadors, Ruvigny and Colbert de Croissy, the minister’s brother. He 


did not delay to let Louis XIV into the secret of his plans. Louis asked 
nothing better than to grant much on condition that England would join him 
in war on Holland. Nevertheless the negotiations dragged on account of the 
precautions necessary to secrecy, and it took more than a year to arrive 
finally at an understanding. When all was arranged Charles II demanded 
that his sister, the duchess of Orleans, should come to England and sign the 
treaty. * 


The Treaty of Dover: Death of Madame (1670 A.D.) 


On the 24th of May Madame Henrietta suddenly left the court which was at 
Lille and embarked at Dunkirk for Dover where Charles II was awaiting 
her. She persuaded Charles to sign the treaty without delay (June 1st). The 
English monarch led his sister to hope that he would consent that the attack 
on Holland should precede his declaration of Catholicism. This is what 
Louis XIV most wished for. The treaty, however, far from committing 
Charles to this course, stipulated that after Charles should have made ” the 
said declaration,” Louis might choose the moment of attack on Holland.“ 
Louis was to give Charles two millions, payable two and three months after 
the exchange of ratification and was to assist him with six thousand foot 
soldiers, if the return to Catholicism should excite trouble. Charles was to 
furnish Louis at least four thousand foot soldiers against Holland, Louis to 
reinforce the English fleet by thirty vessels, of at least forty guns, and to 
pay Charles an annual subsidy of three millions during the 


1 It was afterwards decided to defer the execution of the attack on Holland 
until 1672. A new treaty was signed at Dover, December 31st, 1670, 
modifying the first in several points. 
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continuation of the war. The island of Walcheren (with Sluys and Causaud 
at the mouth of the Schelde) were to go to England. 


An unforeseen catastrophe fell now like a thunder-clap upon the two royal 
families which had just sealed the pact of Dover. The household of Louis 
XIV’s brother had long been disturbed by domestic tempests. The amiable 
and brilliant Henrietta, adored by the court, esteemed by the king, who 
confided to her the most secret springs of his policy, inspired nothing but 
antipathy in her husband, an effeminate prince, as mediocre in mind as in 
heart, whose childish and strange habits have given rise to suspicion of 
shameful practices. The king had recently intervened in the family quarrels 
by imprisoning and afterwards exiling the chevalier de Lorraine, 
Monsieur’s favourite. After this the king had had great difficulty in 
compelling his brother to allow Madame Henrietta to go to Dover. 


She returned in triumph ; leaving Dover on the 12th of June, she appeared 
for a moment at St. Germain where the court was established ; the 24th of 
June her husband took her to St. Cloud, where she had scarcely arrived 
when she complained of pains in her stomach and side. For several days she 
lingered, and on the 29th, after having drunk a glass of chicory-water, she 
was seized with a violent pain in the side ; the next day before daybreak she 
was dead. In her last agony she repeated several times that she was dying of 
poison. 


An outbreak of terrible suspicion against her husband and his people 
occurred at once. The king had an autopsy performed by the most 
celebrated physicians and surgeons of Paris, who agreed that death was due 
to natural causes, and that it was a wonder the princess had lived so long 
with her lungs and liver so gravely affected. The question, however, has 
remained a question of controversy among historians to this day. The news 
of this tragic event made a great stir in England ; but the real sorrow 
expressed by Louis XIV and the report of the physicians calmed Charles II 
and his court, c 


Treaties ivith Other Powers (1G70-1672 a.d.) 


Already, as early as 1667, Louis XIV had privately provided for the 
neutrality of the empire by a secret treaty regulating the eventual partition 
of the Spanish monarchy. In case the little king of Spain should die without 
children, France was to receive the Netherlands, Franche-Comte, Navarre, 
Naples, and Sicily; Austria would keep Spain and the Milanese. 


Accordingly the emperor Leopold turned a deaf ear to the solicitations of 
the Dutch, who would have persuaded him to join the triple alliance ; and a 
new agreement between France and the empire, signed secretly November 
1st, 1670, reciprocally bound the two princes not to give help to their 
enemies. The German princes were more difficult to win over ; they were 
beginning to be alarmed at the pretensions of France. The electors of Treves 
and Mainz had already assembled troops on the Rhine ; and the duke of 
Lorraine seemed disposed to give them assistance. Louis XIV took as a 
pretext the erection of some fortifications contrary to the Treaty of Marsal ; 
on the 23rd of August, 1670, he sent Marshal de Crequi into Lorraine ; in 
the beginning of 


[1 The chevalier de Lorraine and a maitre d’hStel of Monsieur, Morel by 
name, were among those suspected of poison. We have seen in the 
preceding chapter how epidemic that crime became about that time. 
However, the theory of natural death, the result of an abscess of the liver, 
hastened by domestic troubles, is now generally accepted as the cause of 
Madame’s death. Dareste 6 says it was due to cholera morbus. Madame was 
only twenty -six years old. | 
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September the duchy was entirely subdued and the duke a refugee. To the 
emperor’s protest, the king responded that he did not want Lorraine for 
himself, but that he would never surrender it to anyone’s petitions. 
Brandenburg and Saxony alone refused neutrality point-blank ; France had 
renounced the Protestant alliances in Germany, and the Protestant electors 
recognised the danger which threatened them. , 


Sweden also recognised it, but Gustavus Adolphus and Oxenstierna were no 
longer there ; the memory of former alliances with France alone remained ; 
the Swedish senators, one after another, allowed themselves to be bought. 
The treaty was signed the 14th of April, 1672 ; for an annual subsidy of 
600,000 livres Sweden pledged herself to ofEer armed opposition to the 


princes of the empire who should attempt to succour the United Provinces; 
a space was being cleared round Holland. “ 


In spite of the secrecy which surrounded the negotiations of Louis XIV, De 
Witt was filled with anxiety; always favourable to the French alliance, he 
had sought to calm the irritation of France which imputed the triple alliance 
to the Dutch. Jan de Witt negotiated everywhere ; Charles’ treaty with 
France had remained a profound secret, and the Dutch thought they could 
count on the good will of the English nation. They effaced the arms of 
England on the Royal Charles, a vessel taken by Tromp in 1667, and hid 
from sight a picture in the town hall of Dordrecht which represented the 
victory of Chatham with the ruart^ Cornelis de Witt leaning against a 
cannon. These concessions to the pride of England were not made without a 
contest. 


THE WAK WITH HOLLAND BEGINS (1672 A.D.) 


The apprehensions of the grand pensionary were not without foundation; in 
the spring of 1672 all the negotiations of Louis XIV had been successful ; 
his armaments were complete ; he was at last about to crush the little power 
which had so long presented an obstacle to his designs. The king wrote in 
an unpublished memoir: “Amidst all my prosperity in my campaign of 
1667, neither England nor the empire, both convinced of the justice of my 
cause, opposed tliemselves to the rapidity of my conquests, whatever 
interest they may have had to stop them. I found in my path only my good, 
faithful, and oldtime friends, the Dutch, who instead of identifying 
themselves with my fortune as with the foundation of their state, sought to 
dictate to me and to compel me to peace, and even dared to threaten 
violence in case I refused to accept their interference. I confess that their 
insolence stung me keenly and that I was ready, at the risk of what might 
happen to my conquests in the Spanish Netherlands, to turn all my forces 
against this haughty and ungrateful nation ; but having summoned prudence 
to my aid and considering that I had neither the number of troops nor the 
allies i-equisite for such an enterprise, I dissimulated and concluded peace 
on honourable conditions, resolved to postpone the pimishment of this 
perfidy to another time.” The time had come ; to the last effort at 
conciliation attempted in the name of the states-general, by De Groot, son 


of the celebrated Grotius, the king answered with a haughty threat : ?” When 
I heard that the United Provinces were endeavouring to corrupt my allies, 
and were urging kings, my relatives, to enter into offensive leagues against 
me, I sought to put myself in a position to defend myself, and I raised some 


[1 This was an important departure from the old policy of Francis I and of 
Richelieu, who, for political reasons, made Protestant alliances abroad, 
though upholding Catholicism at home.] * Ruart means inspector of the 
dykes. 
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troops ; but I intend to have still more towards the spring, and I will then 
use them in the manner which I may judge the best adapted for the welfare 
of my states and for my glory.” «/ 


A public treaty had just been signed between France and England (February 
12th), and the English, according to their custom, attacked without 
declaration of war. On March 23rd an English squadron assailed a Dutch 
merchant fleet returning from Smyrna off the isle of Wight. The Dutch 
defended themselves so well that the aggressors after two days of fighting 
were only able to capture two or three merchant ships and one man-of-war. 
Charles II’s declaration of war was published March 29th, six days after this 
fight. That of Louis XIV was launched on the 6th of April. c 


” The king sets out to-morrow, my daughter,” writes Madame de Sevigne i 
to Madame de Grignan on the 27th of April ; “there will be 100,000 men 
outside Paris, the two armies will join hands ; the king will give orders to 
Monsieur, Monsieur to Monsieur le Prince, Monsieur le Prince to M. de 
Turenne, and M. de Turenne to the two marshals, and even to the army of 
Marshal de Crequi.”? 


Ninety thousand men were gathered from Sedan to Charleroi ; the bishop of 
Miinster, the bishop of Cologne, and other Gei-man princes furnished about 


20,000 more. The king led this magnificent army in person; Cond, 
Turenne, Luxemburg, Chamilly, were in command under him. Vauban was 
to take the towns, Pellisson to record the victories. What had Holland to 
bring in opposition to such an enemy ? She had a formidable navy ; two 
admirals, regarded to this day as the greatest of their century, Tromp and De 
Ruyter ; rich colonies, and an immense commerce ; but she had neglected 
her land-forces, so often dangerous in a republic ; she could hardly count 
upon 25,000 militia, badly equipped and wholly without discipline, and 
20,000 men promised by the elector of Brandenburg were at the same time 
very insufficient and very far away. The intestine struggles also enfeebled 
her ; there were two parties, the one led by Jan de Witt, and entirely devoted 
to the cause of ancient liberty. The other aimed at the restoration of the 
young prince of Orange to the heritage of his ancestors, and profiting by the 
present danger nominated him captain-general at the age of twenty-two. 


The Passage of the Rhine (June, 1672 a.d.) 
Meanwhile Louis XIV advanced along the Maas, upon the lands of the 


bishop of Liege, his ally, in order not to invade Spanish territory, thence 
along the right bank of the Rhine from Wesel to Toll-Huys. There the 


Loms II DE Bourbon, Prince de Condb 
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inhabitants informed the prince of Conde that the dryness of the season had 
made the river fordable. Crossing was easy. On the other shore only 400 to 
500 cavalry were to be seen and two feeble regiments of infantry without 
cannon. Tlie artillery mowed down their flank. While the king’s household 
and the crack regiments of cavalry, in number about 15,000 men, were 


crossing in safety, the prince of Conde went beside them in a copper- 
bottomed boat. A small number of the Dutch cavalry rode into the river to 
give at least a semblance of resistance, but took flight immediately before 
the approaching multitude. Their infantry laid down their arms and begged 
for their lives. The French lost in that passage only the count de Nogent, 
and several cavalrymen who strayed from the ford and were drowned. No 
one would have been killed on that day had it not been for the imprudence 
of the young duke de Longueville. It was said that, being intoxicated, he 
fired his pistol at the enemy, who were begging on their knees for their 
lives, crying, “No quarter for that rabble ! ” One of their ofiicers was killed 
by his shot. The Dutch infantry despairingly resumed their weapons for a 
moment and fired a charge which killed the duke de Longueville. A captain 
of cavalry, who had not taken flight with the others, ran to the prince of 
Conde who was mounting his horse, and pressed his pistol against the 
prince’s head, who by a movement turned aside and had his wrist shattered 
by the bullet. This was the only wound Conde ever received. The French, 
exasperated, charged upon that infantry, which took flight in all directions. 
Louis XIV crossed on a pontoon bridge with his infantry (June 12th, 1672). 
<J 


Such was the passage of the Rhine, celebrated ever after as one of the great 
events which should occupy the memories of men. That air of greatness 
with which the king surrounded all his actions, the fortunate rapidity of his 
conquests, the splendour of his reign, the idolatry of his courtiers, finally 
the tendency the French, above all the Parisians, have towards exaggeration 
joined to their ignorance concerning war which ruled in the idle life of the 
large cities — all this caused the passage of the Rhine to be regarded as a 
prodigious achievement whose fame continued to be exaggerated. The com- 
mon belief was that the whole army had crossed the river swimming, in the 
face of a thoroughly entrenched army, and in spite of the artillery of an 
impregnable fortress called Tholus (ToU-Huys). It was very true that 
nothing could have been a more imposing sight to the foe than this passage, 
and if there had been a corps of serviceable troops on the other side the 
enterprise would have been very perilous./ 


Fifteen years later Bossuet said in his funeral oration of the prince of 
Conde, ” Let us leave the passage of the Rhine the prodigy of our century 


Kuyunjik : and to him is due the honour of having found the first Assyrian 
monument. This remarkable discovery owed its origin to the following 
circumstances. The small party employed by M. Botta were at work on 
Kuyunjik, when a peasant from a distant village clianced to visit the spot. 
Seeing that every fragment of brick and alabaster imcovered by the 
workmen was carefully preserved, he asked the reason of this, to him, 
strange proceeding. On being informed that they were in search of 
sculptured stones, he advised them to try the mound on which his village 
was built, and in which, he declared, many such things as they wanted had 
been exposed on digging for the foundations of new houses. M. Botta, 
having been frequently deceived by similar 


Excavations at Kuyunjik (Layard) 
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stories, was not at first inclined to follow the peasant’s advice, but 
subsequently sent an agent and one or two workmen to the place. 


After a little opposition from the inhabitants, they were permitted to sink a 
well in the mound ; and at a small distance from the surface they came to 
the top of a wall which, on digging deeper, they found to be built of 
sculptured slabs of gypsum. M. Botta, on receiving information of this 
discovery, went at once to the village, which was called Khorsabad. He 
directed a wider trench to be formed, and to be carried in the direction of 
the wall. He soon found that he had opened a chamber, which was 
connected mth others, and constructed of slabs of gypsum covered with 
sculptured representations of battles, sieges, and similar events. His wonder 
may be easily imagined. 


A new history had been suddenly opened to him — the records of an 
unknown people were before him. He was equally at a loss to account for 
the age and the nature of the monument. The art shown in the sculptures, 
the dresses of the figures, the mythic forms on the walls, were all new to 


and of the life of Louis the Great.” But Bossuet was not writing history in 
his funeral orations. Neither does Napoleon in his Mimoires share the 
enthusiasm of the sacred orator : ” The passage of the Rhine is a military 
operation of the fourth order, since in that place the river is fordable, 
impoverished by the Waal, and moreover was defended by only a handful 
of men.” “I have seen a woman,” says Voltaire, ” who crossed the Rhine 
twenty times at that place to defraud the customs.” The ToU-Huys was 
exactly what its name indicates. 


TPTE FKEXCH IN HOLLAND AND GERMANY (1672-1673 A.D.) 


With the Rhine crossed, Holland was open to invasion. The provinces of 
Overyssel, of Gelderland, and Utrecht submitted without trying to defend 
themselves ; there were very few hours during the day in which the king did 
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not receive news of some victory. An officer wrote to Turenne : ” If you 
will send me fifty cavalrymen I will take two or three fortresses with them.” 


Four soldiers became in a few moments masters of Muiden, the key to 
Amsterdam, because the sluices by which the country surrounding the 
capital could be flooded were in this village. The generals called to council 
were anxious to march at once upon Amsterdam, Louvois thought it better 
to garrison the forts ; the army was in this manner enfeebled and its 
operations retarded. Upon this the Dutch took courage once more, and 
concentrating the state forces into the hands of one man, raised William of 
Orange to the stadholdership (July 6th, 1672). This prince was to save the 
independence of his country. <^ Soon afterward an infuriated populace 
slaughtered the illustrious chiefs of the republican party, Jan and Cornells 
de Witt. French historians charge William with complicity in these murders. 
Burnett, however, says that William “always spoke of it to me with the 
greatest horror possible,” and there seems no good ground to doubt that this 


sentiment was genuine. To suppose otherwise would seem to belie the 
character of this far seeing, cautious, unconquerable man.“ 


The military dictatorship confided to the prince of Orange gave a new 
aspect to the situation ; he had the dykes cut, flooding all the country 
surrounding Amsterdam, and forced the French to retreat before the 
inundation. <i 


The French king, in the meantime, in answer to the Dutch deputies who 
sought for peace (De Groot was of the number), demanded for himself the 
limit of the Rhine, and the re-establishment of the Catholic religion in 
Holland, besides satisfaction to the demands of the English. The Dutch 
magnanimously refused such terms. The capital was for this year secure 
behind its waters ; the French army being weakened by garrisoning so many 
towns. Conde pressed the monarch to dismantle these towns, and unite the 
army to reduce Amsterdam ; but Louvois, minister-at-war, biased by his 
peculiar pursuits, would not consent to the demolition of a single bulwark. 
The consequence was that nothing more could be effected, and Louis 
returned, to enjoy the congratulations of his capital and the flatteries of his 
court..? 


THE NEW COALITION AGAINST FRANCE (1673 A.D.) 


This is an epoch of great importance. The state system of the treaty of 
Westphalia was really upset by Louis’ aggressions, e.g. the German states 
making common cause with Emperor ; and the fear of French predominance 
acted from now on through the Dutch war and the War of the Spanish 
Succession as a new and dominant force in European politics, much as the 
pre-eminence of the Hapsburgs had acted before Westphalia. From now to 
the treaty of Utrecht, European history is on another track, and the treaty of 
Utrecht, which closes the foreign policy of Louis XIV, is the real end of the 
chapter of history we are now beginning. « 


Neither Spain nor Germany could remain indifferent spectators of Louis 
XIV’s progress and Holland’s jDeril. Although Spain had not pronounced 
herself, Monterey, the governor of Brussels, had furnished the prince of 
Orange some auxiliary troops. The elector of Brandenburg, Frederick 
William — ” the Great Elector ” — promised his assistance to the states- 


general by a secret treaty. He also agitated the north German courts and that 
of Vienna, representing to them the necessity of a coalition. Austria, more 
reserved, was none the less exasperated in spite of the arrangement to which 
she had consented, and concluded a ten years’ defensive alliance with the 
great 
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[1673-1673 A.D.] elector. The emperor likewise concluded another treaty 
with the states-general, promising auxiliary troops for a subsidy. 


Louis XIV, warned by these events, gave these princes the most solemn 
assurances of his intention to respect the Treaty of Westphalia as well as the 
imperial territory. But as these assurances had no effect, he finally declared 
that the continuation of their armed condition would be regarded as an act 
of hostility against his allies of Cologne and Miinster, and he declined the 
responsibility of any war that might ensue. 


Montecuculi [the imperial general] and the great elector united their forces, 
which %vith the German contingents amounted to 40,000 men. Louis XIV 
gave orders to Turenne to leave to Luxemburg the protection of the 
conquered towns in Holland, and to betake himself with 16,000 men to the 
lower Rhine, keeping the Germans from crossing, and to protect the 
territories of Cologne and Miinster. Conde was charged with covering the 
upper Rhine and Alsace with an equal number of troops. The Germans’ 
plan was to march upon the Maas, to establish themselves there, and then to 
bring thither the prince of Orange and cut off in this manner communication 
between France and the French garrisons in Holland. But Turenne, stationed 
at Andernach, kept them a long time on the banks of the Rhine. They tried 
to cross higher up; Conde had destroyed the bridge at Strasburg, but after 
several weeks they succeeded (on November 23rd) in building a bridge of 
boats near Mainz. Turenne doubled on his track to cover the Maas. The 
Germans spread themselves over the electorate of Treves and the Palatinate 
; but this country being already ruined they could find no sustenance, and 
they recrossed the Rhine to live on the lands of Cologne and Miinster. 
Turenne followed them. 


Meanwhile Orange rallied a Spanish corps commanded by Marchin ; he 
drove off Duras wlio was guarding the Maas with several French regiments, 
and conceived the bold idea of occupying Charleroi. He undertook the siege 
on the 15th of December, but he did not have sufficient material and had to 
retire before the arrival of Condi’s troops and the Flemish garrisons which 
Louis XIV ordered to Charleroi. [Notwithstanding the lack of troops, 
withheld through the jealousy of Luvois, these are said to have been 
Turenne’s most brilliant campaigns. | 


By March, 1673, Turenne had driven the Germans across the Weser, and 
Frederick William, convinced of his powerlessness, and discontented with 
his allies, asked for peace. Louis XIV was eager to grant it, for he was in a 
hurry to dissolve the coalition, and simply imposed conditions that the 
elector should not assist Holland, or maintain troops beyond the Weser. 
Louis consented to withdraw his own troops from Frederick’s territory 


SoLDiEE, Time of Louis XIV 
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except from the towns in the duchy of Cleves, which he intended to hold 
until peace should be declared. This treaty was made definite the 6th of 
June, 1673, at Vossem, and Louis XIV almost at the same time signed two 
others with the duke of Hanover and the elector of Cologne, assuring 
defensive and offensive alliances on the part of France. Henceforth he 
regarded himself as delivered from all fear on the side of northern 

German }-. 


Louis was not willing to submit to a mediation purposed by the emperor 
with arms in his hand. In the month of December, 1672, he accepted that 
which the Swedes offered. The mediation of Sweden was accepted by the 


other belligerents ; it was agreed that a congress should be held at Cologne, 
but various delays postponed the first pourparlers until June, 1673. 


Louis XIV in agreeing to this congress had attached little importance to it 
and counted in reality upon war alone. For the campaign of 1673 he 
disposed of 800,000 men without counting the garrisons of Roussillon, 
Pinerolo, and Lorraine. In the month of June he sent Turenne into Hesse to 
watch the imperials who were reorganising their army. He gave Conde the 
command of the Dutch garrisons and placed Luxemburg under him. He 
himself went to besiege Maestricht with 45,000 of his best troops. He had 
no desire to declare war upon the Spaniards although Monterey had upheld 
the Dutch ; nevertheless he traversed their territory and made a false 
demonstration upon Brussels in order to deceive them. 


The 10th of June he arrived before Maestricht. He had reserved for himself 
the chief command, which he wished to share with no one. But Vauban was 
with him and alone conducted and directed the work of approach. This was 
begun on the 17th and on the 29th the miner was under the town. The next 
day the garrison, although strong and well commanded, was obliged to 
capitulate. 


If the taking of Maestricht was a brilliant success, the king really sacrificed 
to it the campaign in the Netherlands, which had an unfortunate end-ing. 
The Anglo-French fleet had, on its side, appeared in the arena. It numbered 
90 ships of the line of which 30 were French. Parliament had voted a 
subsidy, but as it suspected King Charles’ project of becoming a Catholic, it 
had made a condition that a declaration of conformity to the Anglican 
church should be imposed upon all officers of the crown. The duke of York 
was unwilling to submit to the obligation of the ” test ” and had been 
dismissed from the admiralty. De Ruyter took command of the Dutch fleet 
with Tromp second in command, and advanced against the enemy, giving 
two battles on the 7th and 14th of June which remained undecided. The 
Anglo-French fleet having put back into the Thames for repairs embarked 
the troops under Schomberg’s command and set sail for the shores of the 
Netherlands. De Ruyter on the 21st of August gave a more decisive battle, 
in that it prevented the landing of the forces, and compelled the fleet to 
retire. 


The Dutch, emboldened by this success, raised little by little their tone and 
their claims at the congress of Cologne. They cut down greatly the 
concessions they were offering France and reduced to almost nothing those 
they consented to grant the king of England, the elector of Cologne, and the 
bishop of Miinster. They intended to make no sacrifice essential to keeping 
their rank as a great power. Louis XIV held out for a long time and obtained 
nothing ; finally, on the 30th of September, he reduced his claims to Aire, 
St. Omer, Cambray, Ypres, and their dependencies and the two castellanies 
of Bailleul and Cassel. As these places belonged to Spain, he demanded that 
Spain should be indemnified by the United Provinces, 
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[1672-1673 A.D.] which would have recovered all that they had lost. This 
proposition was rejected like the others. 


Holland was now counting on more important alliances than those of 1672. 
She no longer feared England, where the reawakening of the Protestant 
spirit would reduce Charles II to powerlessness. She had signed on the 30th 
of August three treaties, with Spain, with Austria, and with the duke of 
Lorraine. Spain had not declared war on Louis XIV, as she did not wish to 
enter the arena except with a European coalition ; but now, having procured 
resources by extraordinary taxation and having succeeded in overcoming 
the irresolution of the court of Vienna, she made a twenty -five-years’ treaty 
of offensive and defensive alliance with the republic, promising to furnish 
8,000 men. 


Austria, assured of Spain and the military co-operation of several Ger-man 
states, among others Saxony, resolved to recommence her preceding 
campaign. She made a point of war of Turenne’s presence on the right bank 
of the Rliine and demanded the restitution of the places of the empire, that 
of Lorraine for Duke Charles IV, and the abandonment of France’s claims to 
the fiefs of Alsace and the Three Bishoprics. On Louis XIV’s refusal, 
Leopold addressed a declaration to the diet of Ratisbon, making known his 
intentions, and signed with Holland a ten-years’ treaty of offensive and 
defensive alliance, enjoining himself for a subsidy to furnish 30,000 men. 


As for the duke of Lorraine, he put, on consideration of a subsidy, his sword 
and his troops at the service of the Dutch. Thus the latter were paying for 
the war, and the war under these conditions was changing its character, 
becoming European, and little by little withdrawing from their territory. 


Louis XIV recalled Conde to Flanders, where he left him with but few 
troops. He gave Luxemburg the supreme command of the Dutch garrisons, 
and he planned himself to lead the army which had taken Maestricht to the 
Rhine, to occupy the bridges, and to support Turenne. Up to the last minute 
he refused to believe in the coalition, but when he saw it an accomplished 
fact he resolved to face it. Treves was occupied August 26th ; Louis XIV 
then visited Alsace and Lorraine, strengthening fortifications without taking 
into consideration the privileges the towns enjoyed from the Treaty of 
Miinster. Montecuculi, at the head of the imperials, left Bohemia in 
September and marched towards the Rhine. Turenne tried without success 
to stop him at the Tauber and at the crossing of the Main. He turned north, 
crossed the Rhine on a bridge of boats near iMainz, and finally marched 
upon Bonn, before which he joined the 25,000 Spanish and Dutch troops 
led by the prince of Orange, at the end of October. 


Orange had taken the offensive, and captured Naerden in six days 
(September), crossed the Spanish Netherlands, where Conde had not 
sufficient force to stop him, and gained the electorate of Cologne, to join 
hands with the imperials. [This juncture of imperial and Dutch troops 
constituted an important success for the coalition.] United they attacked 
Bonn and took it on November 12th. 


The taking of Bonn detached Germany from Louis XIV. Louvois had 
already a few days before given Luxemburg orders to evacuate Utrecht and 
the more distant places, keeping only those on the Maas, Waal, and Rhine, 
to destroy as far as possible abandoned fortifications, to reduce garrisons to 
20,000, and to send home 30,000 ; but these orders took time to execute, 
and their execution, being compulsory, was a fresh subject of triumph for 
Holland and Europe. 
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The winter stopped hostilities, without ending the reverses ; for Louis XIV 
now saw himself abandoned by England and the whole empire aroused 
against him.6 


Defection of England and the Imperial Allies Q674 a.d.’) 


The Protestant inquietude of the English parliament had not yielded to the 
influence of the marquis de Ruvigny, French ambassador to London, and 
the nation wanted jjeace with the Dutch. Charles II yielded in appearance at 
least to the wishes of his people. On February 21st, 1674, he went to 
parliament to announce to the two houses that he had concluded with the 
United Provinces a prompt, honourable, and, he hoped, durable peace, as 
they had asked for. At the same time he wrote to Louis XIV asking him to 
pity rather than accuse him of a consent that had been dragged from him. 
The English and Irish regiments remained, without remark, in the service of 
France, and the king did not withdraw his subsidy from his royal pensioner. 


Thus, linkby link, the chain of alliance which Louis XIV had cast around 
Holland was coming apart. In her turn France was finding herself alone. 
The congress of Cologne had dissolved. None of the belligerents was 
looking for peace.? 


The bishop of Miinster, who could no longer count on the help of the 
French, had already secretly approached the emperor, and in April, 1674, 
agreed to defend by arms the decisions of the diet of Ratisbon, and restore 
all that he had taken from the Dutch. The electors of Treves and Mainz 
concluded an offensive pact with the emperor. So did the elector palatine, 
that eternal enemy of Austria. As early as January, Denmark, seeing 
Sweden inclined towards France, had thrown herself on the side of the 
emperor. The dukes of Brunswick and Liineburg promised auxiliaries to 
Leopold for a subsidy. In May the elector of Cologne treated with the 
United Provinces, and then gave them back the jjlaces he had taken. Like 
the king of England, in abandoning France he at least left the soldiers he 
had furnished. On the 28th of May the Germanic diet finally pronounced 
against France and declared that the emperor’s war was a war of the empire. 
The great work of French politics was destroyed ; Austria had regained, 


thanks to Louis XIV’s excesses, the supremacy and the direction of 
Germany against France. c 


OPERATIONS IN FRANCHE-COMt6 ; TURENNE IN ALSACE (1674- 
1675 A.D.) 


With the war thus become European, Louis XIV changed its object with a 
decision that did him honour. He abandoned Holland, which he was not 
strong enough to retain, and turned all his forces against Spain, the weakest 
of the states of the league. With 20,000 men and Vauban, he took the 
direction of Franche-Comte. The second conquest was almost as rapid as 
the first ; Besangon was taken in nine days, and the entire province in six 
weeks (May, 1674). 


The allies had planned for this year a double and formidable invasion of 
France by way of Lorraine and through the Netherlands. Turenne was to 
stop the one, Conde the other. But the enemy was so slow in beginning 
operations that the conquest of Franche-Comte was finished before they had 
decided on their movements. Turenne was thus enabled to take the 
offensive : he crossed the Rhine at Philippsburg with 20,000 men, destroyed 
with fii-e the whole Palatinate in order to prevent the enemy from 
subsisting 
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there, and fought a number of unimportant engagements at Sinsheim and at 
Ladenburg in July, 1674, where he showed resources of tactics unheard of 
until then.</ To this day numberless ruins of castles along the Rhine bear 
witness to the savage work of Turenne.« 


The imperials numbered 40,000 men. Moreover it was known that the 
elector of Brandenburg, Frederick William, was coming with all haste at the 
head of 20,000 men to assist Bournonville [who replaced Montecuculi, who 
was ill, in the command of the imperial troops], and to crusli the French by 


superiority of numbers. This juncture once effected, the French would be 
done for. Already in Germany tliey spoke of nothing less than marching on 
Paris itself. Many princesses accompanied the elector, saying they would 
“make the acquaintance of the French ladies, to learn manners from this 
polite nation.” 


Fortunately Turenne was on the watch. To prevent the two armies joining, 
he be-gan by attacking that which was nearer. He approached Bournonville 
by a forced march of forty hours, and, without even giving his soldiers time 
to rest, fell on the surprised imperialists at Enzheim and forced them to 
retire under tiie walls of Strasburg in the greatest disorder (October 4th, 
1674). It was a great victory, but the numerical inferiority of his ti-oops 
hindered his reap-ing its full fruits. Ten days after this victory the elector of 
Brandenburg in his turn passed the Kehl bridge and joined his 20,000 men 
to Bournonville’s army. Turenne received scarcely sufficient reinforcements 
to repair his losses at Enzheim. The situation became more and more 
serious. How could it be tliought that the genius of a single man could 
compensate for such an overwhelming disparity of forces — how believe 
that 20,000 Frenchmen could hold their own against 60,000 Germans ? No 
one doubted that the nation would soon be swallowed up in defeat. Fear 
gained ground in the northeast provinces; peasants abandoned their fields 
and flocked into the towns to seek shelter from the enemy. Even at Paris 
great anxiety prevailed. It seemed as if the capital of France would soon be 
at the mercy of the German army. 


Alsace comprises the country between the Rhine and the Vosges, forming, 
from Hiiningen or Belfort at the south, to Weissenburg on the Lauter at the 
north, a long band of territory of almost constant breadth. The river and 
mountain which serve for limits for this province in the east and west run 
nearly parallel one with the other. The Vosges separate Alsace from 
Lorraine. After the juncture of the two armies near Strasburg on the 14th of 
October, Turenne retired slowly in good order in the direction of the defiles 
wliich assured communication between Alsace and Lorraine. The Germans 
followed the same route in this retrograde march. By this time November 
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him, and afforded no clew to the epoch of the erection of the edifice, and to 
the people who were its founders. Numerous inscriptions, accompanying 
the bas-reliefs, evidently contained the explanation of the events thus 
recorded in sculpture. They were in the cuneiform, or arrow-headed, 
character. The nature of these inscriptions was at least evidence that the 
building belonged to a period preceding the conquest of Alexander ; for it 
was generally admitted that after the subjugation of the west of Asia by the 
Macedonians, the cuneiform writing ceased to be employed. But too little 
was then known of this character to enable M. Botta co draw any inference 
from the peculiar arrangement of the wedges, which distinguishes the 
varieties used in different countries. However, it was evident that the 
monument appertained to a very ancient and very civilised people; and it 
was natural from its position to refer it to the inhabitants of Nineveh — a 
city, which, although it could not have occupied a site so distant from the 
Tigris, must have been in the vicinity of the place. M. Botta had discovered 
an Assyrian edifice, the first, probably, which had been exposed to the view 
of man since the fall of the Assyrian Empire. 


M. Botta was not long in perceiving that the building wliich had been thus 
partly excavated, unfortunately owed its destruction to fire ; and that the 
gypsum slabs, reduced to lime, were rapidly falling to pieces on exposure to 
the air. No precaution could arrest this rapid decay ; and it was to be feared 
that this wonderful monument had only been uncovered to comj)lete its 
ruin. The records of victories and triumphs, which had long attested the 
power and swelled the pride of the Assyrian kings, and had resisted the 
ravages of ages, were now passing away forever. Tliey could scarcely be 
held together until an inexperienced pencil could secure an imperfect 
evidence of their former existence. 


Almost all that was first discovered thus speedily disappeared ; and the 
same fate has befallen nearly everything subsequently found at Khorsabad. 
A regret is almost felt that so precious a memorial of a great nation should 
have been thus exposed to destruction, when no precaution couhl keep 
entire or secure the greater part of it ; but as far as the object of tlie 
monument is concerned, the intention of its founders will be amply 
fulfilled, and the records of their might will be more widely spread, and 
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had arrived with its cold and snow. The German generals, reassured by 
Turenne’s retreat, thought the campaign over. So they postponed military 
operations until the following spring, as well as the invasion of Lorraine or 
Franche-Comte, and thought of wintering quietly in Alsace. To get more 
supplies, they spread their troops all through the province and installed 
them in quarters separated one from the other. Seventy thousand imperials 
or Brandenburgers thus took up quarters from Strasburg to Belfort in upper 
and lower Alsace. Frederick William installed himself at Colmar, where his 
wife and court joined him. The only thought now was how to speed the cold 
and rainy season by the help oifites. 


Meanwhile Turenne was quietly marching on Lorraine with his troops. On 
the 29th of November the last French soldier left Alsace by the defile of 
Liitzelstein, in the north of Zabern. The news reached Paris. The court 
murmured ; Louvois let loose his wrath against the marshal who had failed 
to save Alsace ; the people, who had had a momentary hope after the 
success at Enzheim, gave themselves up again to despair. 


Turenne, not condescending to reassui-e public opinion — an opinion 
clearly against him — began to put into execution the admirable plan he 
had conceived. He divided his army into many detachments, placed them 
under the direction of experienced officers, to whom his only instructions 
were that they should defile from north to south along the western slopes of 
the Vosges ; and reunite on a given day in the neighbourhood of Belfort. 
Thus, while the enemy dispersed itself imprudently in its winter quarters, 
the French army, concealing its intention by means of the Vosges chain, 
concentrated itself in upper Alsace. Issuing from the province near Zabern 
in the north, it re-entered at forty leagues from there, near Belfort in the 
south. Success complete, unheard of, crowned this splendid stroke of 
genius. Such was the devotion of the French soldiers to their chief that they 
accepted without murmui’ing the necessity of marching in the depths of 
winter, in a country without roads, covered with snow and intersected with 


torrents. From the 5th to the 27th of December, the army, at the cost of 
incredible fatigue, marched from Liitzelstein to the pass of Belfort. There 
the marshal reassumed in person the command of the troops, which he had 
divided up to facilitate the march. On the 29th of December he came upon 
the first body of the enemy, near Miilhausen, and destroyed it. Horrified at 
this sudden appearance, in upper Alsace, of an army they had thought to be 
encamped in Lorraine, near Nancy or Metz, the German generals realised 
the mistake the}” had made in dispersing their forces. They tried to repair 
the fault by sending orders for concentration in every direction. 


It was too late. Turenne advanced with lightning speed. From Miilhausen, 
the place of his first victory, he went northwards. Near Colmar, by 
Tiirkheim, the imperials showed fight. He attacked them furiously on the 
5th of January, 1675, and put them to flight. The remnant of the enemy 
retired on Schlettstadt. The marshal pursued them without giving them any 
rest. From Schlettstadt he pursued them at the sword’s point to Strasburg, 
making an immense number of prisoners and carrying off cannon and 
standards. On the 11th of January the small number of Germans who had 
not been put hors de combat, killed, or taken, during this terrible campaign, 
recrossed the bridge of Kehl in the greatest disorder (1675). Alsace was 
delivered. A formidable invasion was spared to France.”-‘ 


This campaign prepared with such secrecy, executed with an adroitness so 
prudent, was ended in less than six weeks, and excited the enthusiasm of the 
whole of France ; Louis XIV wrote to the marshal : ” I hope you will 
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soon return, as I am most impatient to see you to demonstrate to you by 
word of mouth how much I appreciate the great and important services you 
have rendered me, in the last victory you have gained over my enemies.” 
On the entire route the inhabitants whom Turenne had saved from the 
ravages of war turned out filled with admiration and gratitude, so that his 
return was a march of triumph until he reached St. Germain. 


CONDE IN THE NETHERLANDS 


While Turenne was victorious in foiling the invasion from the east, Conde 
arrested that of the north. He prevented 90,000 Spaniards and Dutch from 
invading Champagne. He entrenched himself at Charleroi, m^vith the 
Sambre behind him, in a position where the prince of Orange dared not 
attack him. Conde, who did not voluntarily prolong the war of defence, 
pursued the enemy to his retreat and attacked the rearguard at Seneffe, near 
Mons (August, 1674), routing it completely, broke through the centre, and 
attacked and threw into disorder the remainder of the army, which was 
drawn up in a very strong position. When night came, he had had three 
horses shot under him, and the victory was still undecided. ” He now,” says 
an eye-witness. La Fare,’ “ordered new battalions to advance and cannon to 
be brought forward to attack the enemy at daybreak. All who heard this 
order trembled, and it was very evident that he was the only one who still 
desired to continue the battle.” The following day, the two armies separated 
with an equal loss of from seven to eight thousand men. 


The prince of Orange, in order to prove that he had not been defeated, 
besieged Oudenarde. Conde proved himself the victor, and forced him to 
abandon this enterprise ; but Grave, the last of the French conquests in 
Holland, opened its gates. Chamilly had defended it ninety-three days, and 
caused the loss of 16,000 men to the assailants. 


LAST CAMPAIGNS OF TURENNE AND CONDE (1675 A.D.) 


In the early summer (June, 1675) Turenne returned at the head of his army 
of the Rhine. He moved into the Palatinate. The emperor opposed him with 
Montecuculi, who passed for a consummate tactician. They took six weeks 
to follow and observe each other, and their reputations which had seemed to 
have reached their apogee were still more augmented by these actions. 
Finally tliey decided to come to battle near the village of Salzbach in a 
place chosen by Turenne ; where he believed himself certain of victory, 
when the marshal on examining the position of a battery was struck by a 
stray shot, which also tore off the arm of Saint-Hilaire, lieutenant-general of 
the army (July 27th, 1675). The latter’s son burst into tears. “It is not for me 


that you should weep,” said Saint-Hilaire to him, “but for this great man.” 
Turenne’s death was truly a national calamity. Louis XIV, in order to show 
honour to the greatest military leader of his century, had him interred at St. 
Denis, in the royal sepulchre. But in time, the memory of the services of 
Turenne grew fainter, at least at court, and his reputation appeared 
overestimated. In 1710 in the midst of the distress of the War of the 
Succession, his family built a mausoleum for him in the chapel of St. 
Eustace. By order of the king, the ornamentations and armorial bearings 
were destroyed, under the pretext that they were not suitable to such a 
Sacred spot. 
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The death of Turenne undid the whole result of an able campaign. The 
French, discouraged and seemingly seized with a panic of terror, fled in the 
direction of the Rhine. Montecuculi penetrated into Alsace by the bridge of 
Strasburg. At the same time the duke of Lorraine, Charles IV, hastened to 
besiege the city of Treves with 20,000 men. Crequi tried to come to his 
assistance, but was beaten at Consarbriick. He rushed into the town, and 
after several weeks of heroic defence was obliged to capitulate through the 
cowardice of the garrison (SejDtember, 1675). “His misfortune,” says 
Conde, “made him a great general.” Conde was right. 


After the death of Turenne, Conde was sent to Alsace to arrest the progress 
of Montecuculi and to reanimate the confidence of the troops. He forced the 
irai/erials to raise the sieges of Zabern and Hagenau, and to recross the 
Rhine. This was his last victory ; he never again appeared at the head of the 
armies, but retired to Chantilly, where he lived thereafter in the society of 
men of letters and philosophers. During the campaign in Holland, he sought 
an interview with Spinoza, and when Malebranche published his Recherche 
de la verite he sought to meet the author. He enjoyed holding erudite 
conversations as much as fighting battles, taking part in them with 
intelligence, with ardour, and sometimes, says La Fontaine, took reason, 
like victory, by the throat ! If in conversations on literature he was 


sustaining a good cause he spoke with much grace and gentleness, but if he 
upheld a bad one it was not wise to contradict him. Boileau was once so 
astonished, relates Louis Racine, by the fire of his eyes in a dispute of that 
nature, that he prudently yielded, and said in a low voice to his neighbour, 
“From now on I shall always agree with the prince whenever he is in the 
wrong.” Bossuet says, ” What a charming picture is presented to us in the 
avenues of Chantilly, where the fountains play unceasingly by day and by 
night, and our greatest poets debate with one of our greatest warriors.” 


EVENTS OF 1676 ; AFFAIRS IN SICILY 


In the following year (1676) the same campaign of sieges of which Louis 
was so fond was recommenced. Conde and Bouchain were taken ; 
Maestricht, besieged by the prince of Orange, was delivered ; but the 
Germans re-entered Philippsburg, which Fay defended three months and did 
not give up until he ran out of powder. An unexpected victory, however, 
consoled France for these slight successes and reverses. The inhabitants of 
Messina, in Sicily, revolting against Spain, had placed themselves under the 
protection of Louis XIV in 1675. He sent them a fleet commanded by the 
duke de Vivonne, brother of Madame de Montespan, who had Duquesne 
under him. This illustrious sailor, born at Dieppe in 1610, had begun life as 
3 privateer and pirate ; after which he had entered the service of Sweden, 
wl’jre he acquired some reputation. Returning to Fi-ance in order to enter 
the royal navy, he passed through all grades, became lieutenant-general, but 
could not rise any higher as he was a Protestant. On the coasts of Sicily his 
adversaries were De Ruyter and the Spanish. The first battle fought near the 
island of Stromboli was luidecided (1676) ; a second combat off Syracuse 
was a complete victory ; De Ruyter was killed there. 


Louis XIV ordered military honours to be paid by all French ports to the 
vessel which transported to Holland. the remains of that great naval hero. 
Finally Duquesne, Vivonne, and Tourville, in a last encounter at Palermo, 
crushed the hostile fleets. France had for a time the control of the 
Mediterranean (1676). 
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Tlie Dutch had taken Cayenne in that same year, and ravaged the French 
Antilles. The vice-admiral D’ Estr^es armed, at his own expense, eight ships 
with which the king intrusted him, in consideration of reserving half the 
prizes. He retook Cayenne and destroyed ten ships of the enemy in the 
harbour of Tobago where they had thought themselves to be in security. In 
1678 he took the island itself and all the Dutch factories in Senegal. The 
French flag now floated over the Atlantic as it did over the Mediterranean. 
<i 


In spite of the sufferings of his kingdom Louis XIV persisted in 1676 in the 
conditions he wished to impose on England and the empire, and which 
these two powers were unwilling to accept. He was still flattering himself 
over being able to keep England in the neutrality [she had committed 
herself to by the treaty of peace with Holland in 1674] . England’s 
neutrality was indeed what concerned him most. He gave money to Charles 
II and gave orders to the ambassadors, Ruvigny and Courtin, to distribute 
more money, among such ministers, courtiers, and members of parliament 
as they could win over. But the English desired that, at any price, Louis 
should return his conquests or that Charles II should join the Dutch to crush 
him. Parliament demanded the recall of those English troops which 
Churchill was commanding in the army of the Rhine. 


Charles himself was only desirous of satisfying public opinion, and of 
conciliating that satisfaction with what he had promised Louis. He believed 
he would do this by assuming the role of a mediator. He started the idea of a 
congress that it was difiicult for the powers to reject, and which was 
particularly pleasing to Holland, overcome by the burden of maritime war. 
Dur-ing the preliminary negotiations of the congress, for which the town of 
Nimeguen was chosen, Charles signed a new secret treaty with Louis XIV 
(February, 1676), the two kings reciprocally engaging to make no separate 
peace with the Dutch. Louis XIV on his side overwhelmed the prince of 
Orange with offers that would detach him from Spain. All was useless. 


The campaign of 1677 was preceded like that of 1676 by several attempts at 
negotiations in England and Holland. Courtin, who had replaced Ruvigny in 
England, wrote to Louis XIV that it was absolutely necessary to detach the 


prince of Orange from his allies, which might be accomplished by the 
intervention of Charles II. In consequence the king renewed to Orange and 
the states-general his former offers. He proposed to abandon the places 
necessary to cover Ghent and Brussels, to make a commercial treaty with 
Holland, and to conclude with her an eight years’ truce which would give 
Spain the time to reflect. If, on the expiration of the delay, Spain persisted 
in sustaining other claims, France and Holland would divide the 
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Netherlands between them. William did not absolutely repel these 
conditions, but replied that he could not abandon his allies without 
dishonour. 


In order to have some faith placed in his pretended moderation, Louis 
signed with Charles I, on February 24th, a commercial treaty which offered 
some advantage to the English. Charles II insisted that France should make 
peace. He represented that Holland would not separate from her allies, that 
in the end he would be obliged to uphold her, and that he could not 
continually go against the sentiments and interests of his subjects. 


The enterprises in Sicily had brought England’s uneasiness to a climax. She 
already saw the ruin of her trade with the Levant, and Charles II proposed a 
project of peace, the basis of which was that France should keep Franche- 
Comte and a part of the places conquered in the Nethei-lands ; that she 
should grant the Dutch a barrier and a commercial treaty; that she should 
indemnify the duke of Lorraine and abandon Sicily ; but it remained to 
come to an understanding on a number of particular points and on the 
determination of the places that should remain to Louis XIV. The latter 
wished to give up only three — Charleroi, Ath, Oudenarde ; and he 


demanded that Spain should cede him Ypres, Charlemont, and Luxemburg 
in exchange. He was all the more obstinate because he knew the states- 
general were tired of war and the damage inflicted upon commerce. He 
hoped to separate them from the prince of Orange, through the 
establishment of a barrier and some tariff concessions, but these 
concessions were so weak that the Dutch only laughed at them. As for the 
congress of Nimeguen, where the discussion of the propositions between 
the plenipotentiaries of the various countries began on the 6th of May, 
1677, it would necessarily take too much time to put a stop to military 
events. & 


CAMPAIGN OF 1677; NEGOTIATIONS FOR PEACE 


Crequi had succeeded Turenne in Germany, Luxemburg replaced Conde in 
the Netherlands. The former made amends for his defeat at Consarbriick by 
a campaign worthy of Turenne. By a succession of quick marches, which 
kept him constantly between the enemy and the French frontier, he covered 
Alsace and Lorraine against an advers.ary superior in numbers, defeated 
him at Kochersberg, between Strasburg and Zabern (October 7th, 1677), 
and took Freiburg from him, thus taking the war to the right bank of the 
Rhine. Luxemburg, who resembled more the victor of Rocroi, captured 
Valenciennes in conjunction with the king, where the musketeers raised 
formidable works in broad daylight, then Cambray, and with Monsieur, 
against the prince of Orange, fought the battle of Cassel, near St. Omer, 
which capitulated (April, 161T)X 


The coalition was now seriously shaken. Orange was everywhere accused 
of small ability for leadership. At Brussels and at Ghent the people broke 
loose against the Dutch. Even in Holland the peace party began to be 
demonstrative. Louis XIV reduced his tariff by half, in October, 1677, in 
order to stimulate the pacific desires of the Dutch. The latter, exhausted and 
tired of continually paying useless subsidies to their allies, complained that 
the Spaniards were always behindhand in fulfilling their engagements, that 
the Germans never left Germany, and that the prince of Orange never found 
provisions or stores in Belgium. 


William and his partisans replied to these complaints that the honour of the 
country was at stake, that the United Provinces could not abandon the allies 


to whom they owed their salvation, and he had still one resource. 
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This was to force England, which according to him was alone capable of 
doing it, to call a halt to the armies of Louis XIV. He went to London, 
where Charles II not only authorised but desired his presence, believing that 
it would be a convincing response to the defiances and murmurs of the 
nation. Scarcely had the prince arrived when he asked the hand of Mary, 
daughter of the duke of York. The king, who had long judged this alliance 
necessary, hastened to grant it. The marriage was celebrated on the 15th of 
November. 


Charles II believed that Louis XIV would now raise no obstacle to 
accepting the proposals of peace * but he was mistaken — Louis rejected 
them, as going too far beyond thu “e he had proposed himself, and which he 
already considered too moderate. The other powers, Spain and the empire, 
also declined them and preferred to continue the war. Charles II, having 
signed a treaty with the states-general on January 10th, 1678, found himself 
compelled to go further than he wished. He was obliged to recall the 
English troops serving in the French army and to prepare armaments. 


Louis XIV took little notice of these demonstrations, strengthened the 
remainder of his armies, and decided to strike a great blow in the 
Netherlands, where Vauban had just retaken St. Ghislain in the depths of 
winter. 


At the opening of the campaign of 1678, France could count on 219,000 
men under arms, of whom half, it is true, were only fit for garrison service. 
Louvois was resolved to capture Ghent, and deceived the enemy by false 
demonstrations on other places, which led them to reduce the garrison at 
Ghent. When this had been done, he suddenly appeared under the walls of 
the town on the 1st of March. In less than two days 70,000 men were 
assembled and the siege was begun. Louis XIV, who had gone on a journey 


to Metz and the borders of the Maas to outwit the Spaniards, suddenly 
changed his direction and arrived on the 4th. The queen and the court 
followed closely, but stopped at Tournay. Four marshals, Humieres, 
Luxemburg, Schomberg, and Lorges, assisted the king, Vauban pressed the 
works. The town, in spite of its siege and the number of watercourses and 
canals protecting it, was promptly surrounded. The 500 men forming the 
garrison declined to defend it. It surrendered the 9th, and on the 11th the 
castle capitulated. The army now marched upon Ypres, which it took on the 
25th after eight days of entrenchment and in spite of a bloody resistance. 
The king, after this rapid campaign and its two important acquisitions, 
returned to St. Germain on the 7tli of April. 


Louis XIV now believed himself secure in imposing his conditions. He sent 
them the 9th of April to Nimeguen and to London : they were the same as 
before the taking of Ghent and Ypres. He allowed his plenipotentiary a 
month to have them accepted, but this term was further extended to the 10th 
of August. The latest successes of the French had had the effect that Louis 
XIV hoped for, that of strengthening the peace party in Holland. 
Amsterdam and the large towns refused to prolong these sacrifices. Charles 
II hastened to approve the French conditions. The Dutch, ready to agree to 
Louis’ commercial stipulations, did not find his proposed restitution of 
places sufficient to form such an efficient barrier that they could oblige 
Spain to accept. Suddenly Villa-Hermosa (successor of Monterey in the 
governorship of the Spanish Netherlands) received the order from his court 
to lay down his arms. The Madrid cabinet, divided and exhausted, had 
resigned itself to the abandonment of that which had been lost, from fear of 
losing that which was still retained. This decision relieved the states of 
Holland of their last scruples. Louis XIV then put forward a condition 
which was 
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nearly the riiin of everything. He declared that, in engaging to restore 
Maestricht and the other places on the Maas of which he was master, he 


more effectually preserved, by modern art, than the most exalted ambition 
could have contemplated. 


M. Botta lost no time in communicating his remarkable discovery to the 
principal scientific body in France. Knowing the interest I felt in hi^ 
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labours, he allowed me to see his letters and drawings as they passed 
through Constantinople ; and I was amongst the first who were made 
acquainted with his success. And here I gladly avail myself of the 
opportunity of mentioning, with the acknowledgment and praise which they 
deserve, his disinterestedness and liberality, so honourable to one engaged 
in the pursuit of knowledge. During the entire period of his excavations, 
“Si. Botta regularly sent me not only his descriptions, but copies of the 
inscriptions, without exacting any promise as to the use I might make of 
them. That there are few who would have acted thus liberally, those who 
have been engaged in a search after antiquities in the East will not be 
inclined to deny. 


M. Botta’s communications were laid before the “Academic,” by M. Mohl ; 
and that body, perceiving at once the importance of the discovery, lost no 
time in applying to the jNlinister of Public Instruction for means to carry on 
the researches. The recommendation was attended to with that readiness 
and munificence which almost invariably distinguished the French 
government in undertakings of this nature. Ample funds to meet the cost of 
extensive excavations were at once assigned to J\l. Botta, and an artist of 
acknowledged skill was placed under his orders to draw such parts of the 
monument discovered as could not be preserved or removed. 


Bas-relief of Fish, Hills, amd Trees 


With the exception of a few interruptions on the part of the local authorities, 
who were suspicious of the objects of the excavations, the work was carried 


intended to maintain garrisons in them until his ally Sweden should have 
recovered that which Denmark and Brandenburg had taken from her. This 
exigence aroused the Spaniards, disconcerted the Dutch, exasperated the 
English, and drove Charles II to despair. They gave up all hope of ending 
the war. On July 26th, Charles IT signed a treaty of defensive alliance with 
the states-general. 


Louis XIV realised the necessity of getting out of this hole, and as he did 
not wish to recede, he engaged Sweden to ask the withdrawal of this 
condition, which Charles XI generously did. The Dutch plenipotentiaries at 
Nimeguen, Van Bevei-ningk, Odyk, and Van Haren asked on August 7th for 
a conference with the French plenipotentiaries, D’ Estrades, D’ Avaux, and 
Colbert. They debated together for more than twenty -four hours, and 
finally, before midnight on the 10th, they signed a treaty of peace and a 
treaty of commerce with France.‘ 


LOUIS XIV SETTLES WITH THE COALITION (1678-1679 A.D.) 


The first treaty returned to the states-general Maestricht and the little towns 
which Louis XIV had kept in the vicinity and in Limburg, on sole condition 
that free exercise of the Catholic religion should be allowed. The second re- 
established freedom of commerce and navigation between the two peoples. 


D’Estrades brought in person the news of the treaty to Marshal de 
Luxemburg, encamped on the plateau of Casteaux not far from Mons, 
which a detachment of his troops was blockading. The prince of Orange, 
who had come face to face with the French army with almost equal forces 
(45,000 men), knew of the Peace of Nimeguen, but had not yet received 
official notice. He began a sharp attack upon Luxemburg, and the battle 
raged for six hours around the abbey of St. Denis. It was a hard fight. A 
regiment of French refugees fighting under the Dutch flag was literally 
hacked to pieces. The day remained undecisive ; and on the next the courier 
announcing the peace arrived in the Dutch camp, and the two armies 
separated. 


The Dutch having signed the peace were assailed with violent 
recriminations on the part of their German allies, especially the elector of 
Brandenburg, the king of Denmark, and the bishop of Miinster. But the 


great point for them was to obtain the definite adhesion of Spain. The latter 
country, exhausted and ill-governed, had long shown a great repugnance to 
making peace. But as soon as Charles II had attained the age of fourteen, 
his majority, the great personages of the kingdom forced the queen to drive 
Valenzuela out ; then they compelled her to accept exile herself. Don John 
took the title of prime minister and seized the government (June 20th, 
1677). As the emperor insisted on the re-establishment of his sister, Maria 
Anna, Don John, almost embroiled with the court of Vienna, was compelled 
to lend his ear to pacific propositions. 


The treaty between France and the court of Madrid was finally signed 
September 17th, 1678. Louis XIV restituted Courtrai, Oudenarde, Ath, and 
Charleroi, which the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle had given him ; also Binche, 
St. Ghislain, Ghent Leuw, and Puigcerda in Catalonia, which Marshal de 
Navailles had taken that same year. On his side he retained with definite 


[1 The commercial party (the old one of De Witt) was attracted by Louis’ 
offering commercial advantage, aad thus forced the peace against the will of 
William of Orange. | 
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title St. Omer, Cassel, Aire, Bailleul, Poperinghe, Ypres, Wervicg, Warne- 
ton, Cambray, Bouchain, Valenciennes, Conde, Bavay, Mauberge, and the 
whole of Franche-Comte. The treaty of 1668 had in reality only been a 
truce, giving France advance posts in the heart of Belgium and leaving 
Spain with other places, isolated spots in the midst of French possessions, 
particularly on the borders of the Schelde. The treaty of 1678 established a 
much more regular border, by assuring France a series of strongholds bound 
one to the other, and closing all avenues to the kingdom from Dunkirk to 
the Maas, and leaving the Spanish Netherlands another series of places 
which offered the same advantages though in a less degree. The Treaty of 
Nimeguen was, in spite of a few restitutions demanded by Europe as a 


guarantee of peace, one of the most glorious and most advantageous that 
France had ever signed. 


The emperor and the empire remained to be reckoned with. They were left 
out of the Dutch and Spanish treaties. They began by protesting and 
continviing the war. The imperial army, without stopping at the negotiations 
of Nimeguen, undertook, under the duke of Lorraine, to retake Freiburg in 
Breisgau, and to penetrate into Alsace. In May it appeared on the Rhine 
between Offenburg and Wilstett. CrAqui was again charged with protecting 
Freiburg ; and conducted a campaign which was as fortunate as it was able, 
and which placed a seal upon his fame. The Germans, reduced to 
powerlessness at every turn, quickly ended the campaign. The emperor, 
abandoned by the Dutch and embroiled with the Spaniards, ended by 
desiring peace. The possession of Philippsburg indemnified him for the loss 
of Strasburg. The princes of the emi/ire, with the exception of a few in the 
north, refused to pursue the now objectless war. The subsidies of Spain and 
Holland had ceased. Leopold consented to a treaty which was signed 
January 15th, 1679, between the emperor, the empire, and France. The 
whole difficulty centred around the allies, whom Austria refused to abandon 
and for whom she demanded satisfaction. The king made a few concessions 
; but he would not give up Lorraine to Duke Charles except in retaining 
Nancy and four military routes. The duke rejected these conditions. Louis 
XIV also reserved to himself the right of passage through eight towns of the 
empire, to join the duchy of Cleves, and to continue the struggle with the 
elector of Brandenburg. 


The imperial princes, interested in keeping their conquests over the Swedes, 
were the only ones who would not lay down their arms. They did not have 
to wait long to see themselves forced to do so, for Louis XIV was not 
willing at any price to abandon unfortunate allies whose actions had been of 
service to him. Pecuniary indemnity served to interest the dukes of 
Brunswick, Liineburg, and the bishop of Miinster. The elector of 
Brandenburg refused this sort of compensation. Crequi entered the duchy of 
Cleves, occupied the county of Mark, [the two possessions of the elector by 
the Rhine] and the town of Lippstadt beyond the Rhine, and advanced as far 
as the Weser, whose passage he forced June 30th, near Minden. The elector, 
incapable of continuing this unequal struggle, had on the eve of that day 


made his submission. His envoy signed at St. Germain a treaty by which he 
restored to the Swedes that which he had taken from them, stipulating a 
rectification of the Pomeranian frontier, and an indemnity of 300,000 
crowns which France paid. The king of Denmark was the last to treat. He 
restored the towns he had taken, but received no pecuniary indemnity. 
These successive treaties, consequent upon those of Nimeguen, re- 
established things in Germany almost upon the footing of the Treaty of 
Westphalia. 
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All the powers had been weakened in the eight years’ war. Holland alone 
escaped almost intact from the storm which had threatened to destroy her. 
As for Louis XIV, he emerged from the struggle aggrandised and 
triumphant. He triumphed all the more in that he owed nothing to anyone 
— not even to the king of England, who, having shown himself equally 
incapable of making war or peace, now raised against himself as much 
scorn in France as hatred in his own state. If France had suffered 
considerably from a prolonged struggle which demanded enormous 
sacrifices, she had displayed resources superior to those of any other power, 
although Holland had shown herself the richer in proportion. France had 
struggled single-handed against the empire. The king’s proud device, ~^ 
Nee pluribus impar” was justified. The courtiers and the soldiers were 
unanimous in granting him the title of Louis the Great ; an equestrian statue 
representing him in the costume of a Roman emperor was raised a short 
time after in Paris in a square which was called the Place des Victoires.* 


CHAPTER XXI THE HEIGHT AND DECLINE OF THE BOURBON 
MONARCHY 


[1679-1715 A.D.] 


Louis had many royal qualities — a noble presence ; manners full of grace 
and dignity ; an elocution at once majestic and seductive ; un-wearied 
assiduity in business; aluminous understanding; an instinctive taste for 
whatever is magnificent in thought or action ; and a genuine zeal for the 
welfare of his people. But for the high office of moulding and conducting 
the policy of the greatest of the nations of the civilised world, he wanted 
three mdispensable gifts — an education so liberal as to have revealed to 
him the real interests and resources of his kingdom ; the faculty by which a 
true statesman, in the silence of all established precedents, originates 
measures adapted to the innovations, whether progressive or immediate, of 
his times ; and that dominion over passion and appetite which is the one 
essential condition of all true mental independence. Without such 
knowledge, such invention, and such self-control, Louis could not really 
think, and therefore could not really act for himself. — Stephen. } 


After Nimeguen, Louis XIV was at the climax of his fortunes. He had no 
equal among the other sovereigns of Europe. If he had not realised all his 
ambitions, if he had made political mistakes and military mistakes he had 
none the less shown a vigour, a spirit of continuity, a power of calculation 
and often a rectitude of judgment which placed him far above contemporary 
princes. He was served by great men, and he had always known how to 
direct them and appropriate their work to himself, although he had 
sometimes conceded too much to Louvois, and yielded too much to the 
desire to di.splay in war the brilliance of his court. He continually saw 
everything and did everything himself in order to train himself by work, 
and, as he said, by this means to complete his ideas. 


In 1679 France, instead of returning to her ancient peace footing, preserved 
an effective force of 1-10,000 men, part of which was so organised as to be 
able to take the field immediately. The maintenance of this armament had 
for its object the support of certain pretensions relative to the regulation of 
the frontiers. At Nimeguen the territories ceded on either side had not been 
delimited in a definite manner. Louis XIV and Louvois calculated on 


profiting by this circumstance to make new acquisitions. Louvois was 
ambitious of deriving as much advantage from peace as from war. 
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Louvois no longer directed military ailairs alone. For a long time he had 
been encroaching on the office of the secretary of state for foreign affairs. 
Pomponne, who complained of this and who lacked the authority and 
energy necessary to resist him, was disgraced. His successor was Colbert’s 
own brother, Colbert de Croissy, formerly ambassador to London and 
plenipotentiary to the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle and Nimeguen; but 
Louvois’ influence in diplomacy remained none the less preponderant. 


ACQUISITION OF FRONTIER PLACES (1679-1681 A.D.) 


The regulation of the frontiers on the side of the Spanish Netherlands was 
debated in a conference which was opened at Courtrai in the month of 
December, 1679. During the long discussions which occupied it Louvois’ 
ambition was particularly directed towards the eastern frontier, where he 
could proceed by other means than diplomatic arguments. As early as 1679 
he occupied Hoinburg and Bitche, dependencies of Lorraine which had 
been pledged by Duke Charles IV to the electors of Treves and Mainz. He 
made the parliament of Besangon pronounce two decrees, the one of 
September 8th, 1679, which declared the reunion to Franche-Comt* of the 
castellanies of Clermont, Chatelet, and Blamont — that is to say, more than 
eighty villages, forming part of the principality of Montbeliard, the property 
of the dukes of Wiirtemberg ; the other, dated the 31st of August, 1680, 
declared the reunion of the principality itself. 


At the parliament of Metz Louis instituted a chambre de rSunion, intended 
to search out all the dependencies of the Three Bishoprics, that is to say, the 
territories which might be claimed as their fiefs by any title whatsoever. 
This question of dependencies had been the subject of old disputes between 
France and the empire. Louvois resolved to settle them finally by simple 


judiciary decrees and without beginning vexatious lawsuits with the empire 
and the German princes. He drew up himself, or caused to be drawn up 
under his own eyes, detailed instructions for the king’s procureur of the 
chambre de reunion at Metz. The result of this inquiry was to reunite to 
France about eighty fiefs. The county of Zweibriicken was vacant and 
several competitors were disputing for it ; Louvois seized it in virtue of a 
very ancient feudal right found in the title deeds of the bishopric of Metz. 
The king of Sweden, Charles XI, one of the principal claimants, protested ; 
he was offered a sum of money to indemnify him. He refused to sell his 
rights and abandoned France, whose ally he had been in the late wars, to 
throw himself on the side of her enemies. 


Another dispute — less old, since it dated only from the Treaty of 
Westphalia, but not less important — had for object the empire’s 
jurisdiction in Alsace and the territories of ten towns reunited to France in 
1648. Louis XIV had never recognised this jurisdiction ; he had imposed 
oaths on the towns of Alsace which reserved his own rights and had taken 
little account of their privileges when these inconvenienced his armies. He 
had contented himself with conceding them, after the war, certain 
abatements of taxes under the name of compensation. In 1680 the sovereign 
council of Alsace, instituted by Mazarin at Ensisheim and afterwards 
transferred to Breisach, decreed the suppression of all imperial jurisdictions 
in the province and proceeded to reunions of territories, similar to those of 
the Three Bishoprics. 


The reunion of Strasburg which was the most considerable was 
accomplished in another fashion. Strasburg, a free imperial city, had given 
good grounds for complaint, inasmuch as she had observed her neutrality 
but ill 
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during the last war ; she had on several occasions delivered the bridge over 
the Rhine to the imperial troops. Louvois began by withdrawing certain 


neighbouring territories from the jurisdiction of Strasburg ; then, eluding 
the’ vio-ilance of the imperial troops, he sent into Alsace 35,000 men, 
whom he scattered, but in such a manner as to be able to assemble them 
again at a given point. He watched for a favourable opportunity. The arrival 
in the city of an officer of the emperor having furnished him with the 
pretext he was seeking, he caused the approaches and the passage of the 
Rhine to be suddenly 


occupied by his troops during the night of the 27-28th of September, 1681. 
The inhabitants, taken by surprise, demanded explanations. The French 
resident knew nothing; the officer who led the troops referred them to 
Montclar, the military commandant of Alsace. The latter informed them that 
he had orders to obtain their recognition of the sovereignty of France ; but 
that otherwise their municipal, religious, and other privileges would be 
preserved. 


The magistrates wrote to the diet and to the emperor to notify them of the 
extremity to which they found themselves reduced ; their letters were 
intercepted. As they were not in a position to offer the least resistance they 
demanded to be allowed to consult the people. This consultation could be 
only a matter of form ; acquiescence was a matter of necessity. On the 30th 
the city capitulated. Louvois’ first act was to restore the cathedral to the 
Catholic clergy, whilst guaranteeing religious liberty to the Protestants. 
Without loss of time the construction of a citadel, barracks, and entrenched 
canton-ments was taken in hand, less for security against the inhabitants 
than to .oppose a powerful bulwark to the empire. On the 2-tth of October 
Louis XIV came to make a triumphal entry into his new acquisition. 


On the 30th of September, 1681, the day of the entry of a French corps into 
Strasburg, another entered Casale. Louvois had long aimed at dominating 
Piedmont and through Piedmont Italy. Casale, added to Pinerolo, should 
furnish him the means. Casale was a possession of the duke of Mantua. This 
duke was a debauched and prodigal prince, in pressing need of money. 


On the 8th of July, 1681, a treaty was secretly signed at Mantua, between 
the duke and a French agent who had no official character, the abbe Morel. 
Some troops had been collected in Dauphine and at Pinerolo. A passage for 
these troops was requested of the duchess of Savoy [widow of Charles 


Emmanuel and regent for the infant duke], with the threat that it would be 
insisted on. Finally, on the 30th of September, Catinat, who had been at 
Pinerolo incognito for several months, took possession not only of 


Francois Michel le Tbllier, Marquis de Louvois 


(1641-1691) 
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Henceforth Piedmont was shut in between two French fortresses and 
Louvois assumed towards her the tone of a master. But the regent of Savoy 
resisted with extreme vigour ; it was almost necessary to employ violence 
to obtain from her a free passage for the French troops passing from 
Pinerolo to Montferrat. Finally, in order to save the independence of Savoy, 
she accepted the condition of marrying her son to Mademoiselle d’Orleans, 
Monsieur’s daughter (in 1684). Louis XIV thought that this marriage would 
complete the deliverance into his hands of Piedmont and secure him the 
entrance into Italy. He believed that the other Italian states were now 
condemned to submit to his dictation. The contrary was the case. Italy kept 
silence ; but as soon as Victor Amadeus found an opportunity of escaping 
from France, which he detested, he had no difficulty in raising the peninsula 
against her. 


The reunions declared in the Three Bishoprics and Alsace, and the 
occupation of Strasburg and Casale, did not make Louvois forget the 
conferences of Courtrai. The Spaniards showed in these conferences as 
much ill-will as weakness and sought to prolong them. They had pledged 
themselves to hand over Charlemont in exchange for Dinant, which was to 
be restored to them. They did not do sc until 1681 after an infinite amount 


of chicanery. Louvois profited by these delays ; he had the address to 
negotiate with the bishop of Liege, to whom Dinant belonged, a direct 
cession of that town to France and made use of this cession as an authority 
for not surrendering it to Spain. Almost immediately afterwards he 
occupied the little county of Chiny in Luxemburg, in virtue of an ancient 
title of the bishopric of Metz. He sent troops thither to make what was 
called a “pacific execution”; the country was reunited to the crown, and the 
work of hunting up his dependencies was taken in hand. 


At last, on the 4th of August, 1681, Louis XIV notified the conference of 
Courtrai of his claims. They comprehended the castellany of Alost, the 
towns of Grammont, Ninove, Lessines, and various territories. He offered, 
it is true, to exchange those towns and territories which might be necessary 
for the defence of Brussels, in return for “equivalents.” The Spaniards 
protesting against these pretensions, Louvois increased the French troops of 
the 


county of Chiny, established a sort of blockade round Luxemburg, seized 
the first difficulty which arose in consequence as a casus belli, pressed the 
blockade still closer during the winter, and made every preparation to make 
himself master of the place in the spring. 


Marquis Abraham Duquesne 


(1610-1688) 
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on with activity and success, and by the beginning of 1845 the monument 
had been completely uncovered. The researches of M. Botta were not 
extended beyond Khorsabad; and having secured many fine specimens of 
Assyrian sculpture for his country, he returned to Europe with a rich 
collection of inscriptions, the most important result of his discovery.’ 


LAYARD’s discoveries at NINEVEH 


It is indeed a matter for regret there is not the space to continue Layard’s 
own account of his discoveries. Professor Hommel has summarised this, 
however, in an exceedingly satisfactory manner, and his account is here 
given. 


Brilliant as Botta’s achievements had been, they were quite cast into the 
shade by what the English statesman, Sir (then Mr.) A. H. Layard, the sole 
discoverer of Nineveh, had accomplished for all branches of investigation 
and knowledge of Assyrian antiquity, by means of the excavations, 
principally in Kuyunjik and Nimrud, but also in Neby Yunus, Kalah 
Shergat, and other mounds of ruins in the neighbourhood of Nineveh ; these 
excavations were made with the assistance of Hormuzd Rassam, who 
subsequently 
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continued them. We remember how, from as far back as the year 1840, it 
was Layard’s ardent desire to be able to undertake some excavations. He 
had hailed Botta’s lucky find without envy, and was indeed the first who, in 
some letters in the Malta Times which afterwards went the rounds of many 
European newspapers, directed public attention to tlie newly discovered 
Assyrian royal palace, which Botta at first assigned to the Sassanian period. 
Then, in the autumn of 1845, the eagerly-looked-for funds were at last 
obtained by the munificence of the English ambassador at Constantinople, 
Sir Stratford Canning (afterwards Lord Stratford de Redcliffe), to whom the 
British Museum already owed the acquisition of the costly marbles of 
Halicarnassus. Thus, towards the end of the year 1845, Layard was able to 
begin the excavations. He set to work on the Nimrud pile of ruins, which 


Nothing was more popular in France than this policy of aggrandisement. 
Men took little trouble to find out whether it were just or safe. It was 
enough that it should flatter national feeling and the military passions then 
greatly over-excited. 


PBEPAEATIONS FOR A SECOND COALITION (1681-1682 A.D.) 


But if France thus made herself the accomplice of the enterprises, and the 
ambition of the king, it was not possible for Europe to content herself with 
being a passive spectator. Whilst Spain was discussing and protesting at 
Courtrai, Germany was discussing and protesting at Ratisbon and Frankfort. 
Sweden was irritated, Italy discontented, Holland embarrassed. All the 
powers showed themselves attentive and anxious. None was strong enough 
to struggle alone ; the question was whether, after a coalition dissolved at 
Nimeguen they would succeed in again drawing together and coming to an 
understanding. 


Louis XIV had reason to fear it. Therefore, in spite of the disdainful majesty 
of his diplomacy, he endeavoured to make some of them advances of a 
nature calculated to flatter. The year which followed the Treaty of 
Nimeguen he married the eldest of his nieces, a very young girl, the eldest 
daughter of Monsieur and of Henrietta of England, to the king of Spain, 
Charles II. The young princess Marie Louise was the victim of policy and 
obliged to accept a union repugnant to her. The same year the dauphin, aged 
scarcely eighteen years, married a princess of Bavaria. The king was eager 
to secure the elector of Bavaria, who had been faithful to him since 1670 ; 
he hoped to strengthen himself in Germany by this alliance. The marriage 
of Monsieur’s second daughter to the duke of Savoy, Victor Amadeus, 
which was concluded soon after, in 1684, had for object the extension of 
French influence in Italy. 


Dutch patriotism had been on the watch against the ambition of Louis XIV. 
William had no difficulty in seizing the weapons the king gave him. He 
denounced French policy to Europe in a host of pamphlets which circulated 
everywhere. The answers which Louis XIV in his turn circulated, the 
language which he dictated to his envoys, did not bring reassurance. 


The prince of Orange believed that in order to form another stronger and 
more solid coalition it was needful to provide a centre and a head. The 
centre should be Holland ; the head himself. He began by joining with the 
king of Sweden, Charles XI, who, despoiled of his pretensions to the duchy 
of Zweibriicken, was the more irritated against France because he had been 
her ally. Sweden and Holland signed a treaty at the Hague, September 30th, 
1681, to guarantee those of Westphalia and Nimeguen. The two princes 
solicited adhesions everywhere ; they obtained that of the emperor on the 
28th of Februar} 1682. Louis XIV did not choose to wait till the coalition 
should have grown or till William had succoured Luxemburg. In March he 
gave his troops the order to withdraw from the positions they occupied 
before the town and abandoned his claims. That the coalition was 
formidable is proved by the fact that Spain entered into it on the second of 
May and that this example was followed in the course of the year by an 
infinity of German princes, even by the elector of Bavaria. 


In 1682 Louis XIV had stopped his progress before Luxemburg and had 
submitted his claims to the arbitration of the king of England who had 
already been mediator at Nimeguen. He had recoiled before the threat of a 
coalition 
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and the indignation of the Germans, although in this direction he had 
secured the alliance of the elector of Brandenburg and of the king of 
Denmark, both recently his enemies but disjjosed to serve him since he was 
on bad terms with Sweden. In spite of the generosity he affected he seized 
an opportunity which presented itself to make the prince of Orange feel his 
vengeance. William had a lawsuit with the duchess de Nemours ; the king 
gave the order to occupy his princijDality. The town of Orange was 
dismantled and its sovereignty declared to have devolved on the crown 
(August, 1682). The prince sent Heinsius (the grand pensionary) to make 
complaint at Paris ; he could obtain nothing and preserved keen resentment 
in consequence. 


The empire through the diet at Ratisbon and the congress of Frankfort 
claimed various restitutions from France. However, Germany being then 
greatly threatened by the Turks, the majority of the princes restrained their 
irritation ; they had even tried to obtain the king’s support and assistance. 
Louis XIV held out hopes to them, but solely for the jjurpose of resuming in 
the empire the influence which he had had there at the time of the league of 
the Rhine, and in order to play the part of saviour. 


In 1683 Louis organised practice camps in Flanders, on the Saar, in Alsace, 
and on the Saone. On the 1st of SeiDtember, just as Vienna was thought to 
be on the point of succumbing [to the Turks], 35,000 men entered Belgium. 
The Spaniards protested, retaliated by occupying French territories in their 
turn, and on the 26th of October launched a declaration of war. The French 
invested Courtrai which was dismantled, entered both it and Dixmude 
without difficulty and bombarded Luxemburg. In March, 1684, Humieres 
bombarded Oudenarde. In April Crequi, accompanied by Vauban, besieged 
Luxemburg which, strong in natural fortifications, was also heroically 
defended ; but the genius of Vauban and the great resources of which he 
disposed triumphed over these difficulties and this resistance. On the 4th of 
June the garrison surrendered. Crequi then marched on Treves and filled up 
the town moats, in defiance of the elector’s protest. At the same time 
Schomberg assisted the elector of Cologne, an ally of France, to restore his 
authority at Liege, which had shaken it off. Finally a French division under 
the command of Marshal de Bellefonds was sent into Catalonia. 


Meantime Spain, in no condition to continue the war alone, was asking the 
Dutch and the emperor for their support or mediation. The struggle which 
the Germans were continuing in Hungary against the Turks compelled the 
powers to postpone their plans for a coalition. The Dutch assumed the 
character of mediators. Louis XIV again assumed an attitude of generosity 
and accepted their proposals on condition that they should recall a body of 
troops furnished by them to the governor of the Spanish Netherlands. A 
twenty years’ truce was signed at Ratisbon — with Spain on the 11th of 
August, with the empire on the 15th. France kept Luxemburg, Beaumont, 
Bouvines, and Chimay, on consideration of restoring Courtrai and 
Dixmude. The empire recognised all the reunions effected, even that of 


Strasburg and of Kehl, on the sole condition that Louis XTV should abandon 
Tokely and the Hungarian rebels.“ 


[ 1 It must be remembered however that the great opponent of France took 
his title from the principality of Orange, which is now in the department of 
Vaucluse by the Rhone, in southern France^ 


[2 Tokely was a Hungarian magnate — a Calvinist, who, implicated in a 
conspiracy, had aroused a portion of Hungary against the emperor. Louis 
XIV supported him in his war. ] 
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During this time the Turks were again beginning to threaten Europe. Led by 
the Koprilis, viziers who were also great men, they had fallen on Poland, 
whose divisions seemed to deliver her up to them as a prey ; and as they 
were suzerains of Transylvania they incessantly fomented revolts in 
Hungary against Austria. Louis XIV, in order to keep the empire’s forces in 
check, took care to constantly favour the disturbances in Hungary and to 
maintain good relations with the porte. 


The Turks were too proud and too distrustful ; commercial privileges, 
annulled or evaded by the hostility of the pashas, were nothing but a cause 
of perpetual dispute. The piracies committed by the Berbers, tributaries of 
the grand seignior, were another. In 1681 some corsairs of Tripoli, pursued 
by Duquesne, took refuge under the protection of the pasha of Chios. 
Duquesne required that they sliould be delivered up to him and on the 
pasha’s refusal cannonaded the town. The sultan sent his fleet to Chios ; the 
French ambassador, Guilleragues, only succeeded in appeasing him by 
considerable presents. The following year Louis XIV, displeased with the 
divan, gave orders to Duquesne to punish the pirates of Algiers. 


A shipbuilder of Bayonne, Renau, had just conceived the idea of a new 
form of vessel for use in bombardments. Duquesne made trial of it at 


Algiers and the trial was a complete success. The town was bombarded a 
first time August 30th, 1682, then twice more in June and August, 1683. 
The Algerians by way of reprisals set the European prisoners at the mouth 
of their cannons ; tlie dey, who would have yielded, was put to death and 
replaced by one of his officers. The lack of ammunition, for these maritime 
bombardments were extremely costly, compelled Duquesne to retire before 
he had brought the enemy to terms. However, the Algerians ended bj^ 
negotiating. Tourville, whom the admiral had left to cruise about with a 
squadron in sight of their port, signed the peace April 25th, 1684. The 
Algerians made reparation, restored the merchandise and captives they had 
carried off, engaged not to countenance other pirates, and gave all the 
guarantees required of them. Morocco had not expected to be attacked. In 
1682 it had granted all the stipulations desirable, renewed the treaty of 
1631, and consented to the institution or reorganisation of French 
consulates.’ 


Meanwhile a Christian city had been treated as though it were a den of 
pirates. The Genoese had sold arms and powder to the Algerians, and had 
built in their shipyards four war vessels for Spain, which had none of her 
own. Louis XIV forbade the Genoese to equip these ships ; and, on their 
refusal, Duquesne and Seignelay in a few days threw 14,000 shells into the 
city, destroying a number of the palaces of Genoa la Superba (May, 1684). 
The doge had to come to Versailles to implore the king’s pardon, in spite of 
an ancient law requiring the chief magistrate never to absent himself from 
the city. He was asked what was the strangest thing he saw at Versailles : ” 
To see mj-self there,” he replied.*: 


The significance of this humbling of Genoa is that this power was forced to 
abandon Spain, with which it had so long been in alliance, and become 
dependent upon France. Such a turn of affairs on the Mediterranean, added 
to the aggressions already made on the frontier, made war inevitable ; but 
the old ally of Francis I, the Turk, was again the friend of the most Christian 
king. The emperor was too busy on his eastern frontier to pay attention to 
the west ; and the accession of James II in England made William of 
Orange hesitate to act. In another year, however, the situation had changed. 
« 
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In the first months of 1686 various treaties were signed between Holland 
and Sweden, Sweden and Brandenburg, Brandenburg and the empire. All 
these states pledged themselves to guarantee the treaties of Westphalia, of 
Nimeguen, and of Ratisbou, and protested against the reunions effected by 
Louis XIV. On the 9th of July the emperor, Spain, and Sweden as members 
of the empire, the elector of Bavaria, the circles of Bavaria and of 
Franconia, the princes of Saxony and othei-s besides, formed at Augsburg a 
secret league, ostensibly for the preservation of the twenty years’ truce, in 
reality to put an army of 60,000 men into the field against France. The 
league was to last for three years unless it were prorogued, and the 
command was to be given to the elector of Bavaria. The reason or pretext 
was the claim brought forward by Louis XIV to some territories which he 
maintained should belong to Madame as the heritage from her father, the 
elector palatine, who had died the preceding year. 


William of Orange was again the soul of this coalition, although for the 
moment he affected to remain outside it ; the king of Sweden was its 
principal promoter. The league was soon completed by the adhesion of 
Victor Amadeus and the other princes of Italy, though this was secret. The 
league in spite of very heterogeneous elements acquired a cohesive force 
which was quite new and held itself in readiness to take the offensive as 
soon as required. 


Louis had flattered himself on converting the twenty years’ truce into a 
definite peace, but the diet of Ratisbon formally refused this in January, 
1687. He felt that he could not take a step without unchaining the tempest. 
Nevertheless he braved the pope and picked a quarrel with him.* 


The Catholic ambassadors at Rome had stretched the right of asylum and 
immunity assumed from all time, and with reason, for their residences to 
the quarter in which they lived. Innocent XI wished to abolish this abuse 


which turned half the city into a den of criminals. He obtained without 
difficulty the consent of the other kings, but Louis, irritated against the 
pontiff on account of the regal (see chapter XIX) replied with haughtiness, 
that he had never acted on the example of others, and that it was for him to 
serve as an example. He sent the marquis de Lavardin with 800 armed 
gentilshommes to maintain himself in the possession of this unjust 
privilege. The pope excommunicated the ambassador ; the king seized 
Avignon. 


The matter was straightened out under Innocent XI’s successor, but this 
pontiff conceived an intense dislike for him that was not without influence 
in the war of 1688. The occasion of this war was indeed the pope’s 
opposition to France’s candidate for the archiepiscopal see of Cologne, the 
cardinal von Fiirstenberg who had thrown open the gates of Strasburg. He 
was elected by a majority of the chapter, fifteen votes against nine for his 
opponent, Clement of Bavaria. Nevertheless Innocent gave the latter the 
investiture. c Louis XIV had the papal nuncio put in prison and the 
Venaissin occupied by one of his officers, La Trousse, who expelled the 
vice-legate. 


War was now begun against Europe and against the pope. Louis resolved to 
occupy Kaisei’slautern and the cities of the Rhine. The dauphin, then 
twenty-six years old, was put at the head of the army of Germany. To assist 
him he was given Marshal de Duras, nephew of Turenne, and as lieutenant- 
generals Catinat, Montclar, Vauban, and Chamlay. ” In sending you to 
command my army,” Louis XIV said to him, ” I give you opportunities of 
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exhibiting your merit ; go and show it to all Europe, so that when I come to 
die it may not be noticed that the king is dead.” 


Open preparations had been avoided, but the dispositions had been so well 
taken that a few days sufficed to collect the troops before Philippsburg. The 


necessary artillery was drawn from Strasburg and Breisach, and the siege 
began the 27th of September ; whilst Humieres occupied the district of 
Liege with a first division, Boufflers with a second invaded the Cis-Rhenish 
Palatinate and seized Kaiserslautern, and finally Huxelles entered Speier 
with a third. Philippsburg was defended by the graf von Starhemberg. 
Vauban pressed the siege with his usual prudence and vigour in spite of the 
diiEculties offered by the marshes whicii formed a girdle round the place. 
These difficulties were still further augmented by continual rains and a 
disastrous season. 


Louvois requested the electors of Mainz and Treves to allow him to occupy 
Mainz and Coblenz. He had no idea of using moderation. The elector of 
Mainz admitted a French garrison into the capital. The markgraf of Baden- 
Durlach surrendered Durlach and Pforzheim. Heilbronn and Heidelberg 
opened their gates. But the elector of Treves refused to allow Coblenz to be 
occupied. The town was bombarded by Boufflers under Louvois’ orders ; 
the elector persisted in his refusal. Philippsburg capitulated on the 29th of 
October. The siege was murderous, especially for the engineers whom 
Vauban calls the “martyrs of the infantry.” The siege of Mannheim was 
proceeded to without delay and occupied only a few days; the ill-paid 
soldiers of the elector palatine forced the governor to deliver up the town 
and citadel. Frankenthal surrendered in less than forty-eight hours and the 
French beheld themselves complete masters of the Palatinate. 


Hitherto the French had had only inadequate garrisons to contend with. The 
only hostile force which had appeared was a corps of 3,000 men from 
Brandenburg which had entered Cologne under the orders of Schomberg, 
one of the refugee French Protestants. But Louvois permitted himself no 
illusions : all Germany was to be agitated in the ensuing campaign and if 
William of Orange, the soul of the league of Augsburg, had not taken the 
field, it was because he was at that very moment (November, 1688) taking 
possession of the throne of England. On the 26th of November war was 
declared between France and Holland. It did in fact exist between France 
and the emperor and the empire, although the official declaration of the diet 
of Ratisbon did not take place till somewhat later, the 24th of January, 1689. 


THE KEVOLTJTION IN ENGLAND (1688 A.D.) 


The English Revolution gave the greatest hopes to the league of Augsburg 
and the European coalition. Charles H had died in 1685. James II (the duke 
of York), who succeeded him, joined to the courage of a tried soldier more 
pride and decision of character. But his mediocrity, which afterwards 
imjiressed everyone in France, was early pointed out by the French envoys 
to the court of London. He resumed the projects formed before the Treaty of 
Dover — that is to say, he aimed at restoring Catholicism in his dominions, 
giving himself a permanent army, and suppressing the laws, such as that of 
habeas corpus, which seemed to encroach on his prerogative. These plans 
obliged him to seek the alliance of Louis XIV. 


Now this alliance harmed more than it served him. The revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes alarmed the English Protestants, who believed, or affected 
to believe, that with a Catholic sovereign allied to Louis XIV their 
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faith was iu peril. James II addressed to all the foreign courts, as well as to 
his own subjects, declarations in which he blamed the persecution of the 
Huguenots ; nowhere did he obtain credence. & 


The Revolution which overthrew this ” tyranny,” and gave William III the 
throne of James II, was more than a mere substitution of royal personages. 
It changed royalty by divine right into royalty by consent, and founded the 
English constitutional or parliamentary monarchy. A new right, that of 
peoples, now arose in modern society, in the face of the absolute right of 
kings, which for two centuries had ruled them, and which was now finding 
in France its most glorious iDcrsonification. There was nothing astonishing 
in the fearful struggle which now broke out between France and England. 
There was something more than two opposing interests ; there were two 
different political ideas. In the sixteenth century, France had defended 
Protestantism and the liberties of Europe. In the seventeenth she threatened 
the conscience of the people and the independence of the states. 


The role which France abandoned England now took up ; she was to be the 
centre of all the coalitions against the house of Bourbon, as France had been 
the centre of resistance to the house of Austria. This political change upset 
all the conditions of war. While Louis was keeping England neutral by 
pensioning her kings, France had no one to fear on the continent, for, 
protected by the Pyrenees, the Alps, and the sea, she could face the Rhine 
and fight with both hands, without having to look behind. England now 
openly joined the league (1689). It was now necessary, not only to have 
armies on the Schelde, the Rhine, and in the Alps, but also fleets on the 
ocean, and in the most distant seas. It was the double effort that exhausted 
France. « 


WAR OF THE LEAGUE OF AUGSBURG (1688-1697 A.D.) 


War was declared on France by the diet of the empire, in the month of 
January, 1689 ; by England and Holland, in March ; in April, by the elector 
of Brandenburg, and in May by Spain. 6 


Louis had, to oppose the coalition, 350,000 soldiers and 264 vessels or 
frigates. Single-handed against these princes, badly united among 
themselves, and obe3dng each other but badly, he mapped out a plan at the 
same time simple and bold. To overthrow William III would end the war at 
one stroke. Louis XIV intrusted a fleet to James IT to aid him to remount his 
throne. Spain and Savoy were the two most feeble states of the league; the 
king turned against them the majority of his forces. On this side he attacked 
; on the Rhine, the whole of whose left bank almost to Coblenz he was 
occupying, he assumed the defensive, calculating that the Turks, whom he 
had just succeeded in inducing to break off negotiations with the emperor, 
would give that prince so much occupation on the lower Danube that 
France would have no fear of his sending a large force to the Rhine. 
Turenne, Conde, and Duquesne were dead ; but Louis found able leaders to 
replace them — Luxemburg, Catinat, Boufflers, Lorges, and Tourville. 


Attempts to restore James II (1689-1692 A.D.) 


The war in favour of James II was fortunate at first. A squadron of thirteen 
large vessels carried the prince in May, 1689, to Ireland, Catholic like 
himself, and always groaning under the yoke of England. Convoys of 


lies a distance of five hours to the south of Mosul, and had previously 
attracted his attention when Botta was still in Mosul. He laboured under the 
greatest difficulties, far greater than those which Botta had to overcome — 
to see how far this statement is from exaggeration, Layard’s own account 
should be perused — the work having at first to be carried on in profound 
secrecy so as to excite as little suspicion as possible in the Turkish 
authorities and in the population. 


It was not to be long before Layard’s efforts were crowned with success. By 
the end of November several bas-reliefs were laid bare, whose execution 
appeared to surpass even those of the sculptures of Khorsabad, and which 
were accompanied by cuneiform inscriptions. In spite of many interruptions 
the work proceeded rigorously, and manifold were the discoveries thus 
brought to light. One deserving of special interest was that of the gigantic 
head of one of the colossal winged lions, with men’s heads, which the 
Assyrians placed at the entrance of their palaces for the sake of spreading 
ter-ror amongst the inhabitants of surrounding districts. For it was 
everywhere whispered and believed that none other than Nimrod in person 
had risen from the earth. All this had occurred in the spring of the year 
1846. The funds for the excavations lasted till the middle of June 1847 ; and 
when Layard returned to Europe he had laid bare in Nimrud no less than 
three great Assyrian royal palaces, namely : the grand northwestern palace, 
which Asshurnazirpal had built (884-861 B.C.) on the ruins of an ancient 
structure (dating from Shalmaneser I, the founder of Calah, circa 1300 
B.C.?); the central palace, probably built by Asshurnazirpal’s successor, 
Shalmaneser II (a predecessor of the biblical Shalmaneser), where was 
found the famous black obelisk ; and lastly, Esarhaddon’s once magnificent 
southwestern palace (681-669 B.C.). The northwestern palace yielded the 
richest spoil : it was also far better preserved than the contents of Sargon’s 
palace at Khorsabad, where Botta had made his excavations. As Sir 
Stratford Canning had presented the British Museum with everything 
moveable which Layard had discovered and brought to light, even at the 
end of this first expedition of Layard’s, a collection of Assyrian antiquities 
(principally bas-reliefs and inscriptions), such as existed nowhere else, was 
despatched to London. The unwearied energy of the discoverer of Nineveh 
succeeded in taking it unhurt, first to Bassorah, from, whence the valuable 


troops, arms, and munitions left Le Havre, Brest, and Rochefort, protected 
by Chateau Renaud, D’Estrees, and Tourville. The English and Dutch 
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attempted to head them off. Chateau Renaud defeated one of these fleets iu 
Bantry Bay; Tourville with 78 sail attacked their fleet off Beachy Head on 
the Sussex coast. Sixteen of the enemies’ ships were sunk or burned on the 
shore, July 10th, 1690. This brilliant victory gave the empire of the ocean to 
Louis XIV for some time. But James II did not know how to fol-low it up. 
He had lost precious time at the siege of Londonderry, and William III 
attacked him on the Boyne, July 11th, 1690. The Irish, with their king, fled 
at the first attack ; the French alone made some resistance. A regiment of 
Calvinist refugees under Marshal de Schomberg were especially prominent 
in routing the French. James II returned to France. 


Louis XIV now prepared a descent on England itself ; 20,000 men were 
assembled between Cherbourg and La Hogue ; 300 transports were made 
read}’ at Brest. Tourville was to escort them with the 44 vessels he 
commanded and 30 others which D”Estrees was bringing him from Toulon. 
But the wind changed, and the Mediterranean fleet could not arrive in time. 
Louis XIV, accustomed to force a victory, and reckoning that a number of 
the English captains would pass to him, ordered his admiral to go seek the 
enemy, 99 sail strong. This was the battle of La Hogue, May 29th, 1692. 
Although there was no defection, Tourville held his own victoriously, for 
ten hours, against the Anglo-Dutch, who in spite of their numbers were 
more badly battered than the French. But it was impossible the next day to 
renew this heroic temerity : Tourville would at least have made a glorious 
retreat if he had had a port behind him ; the breakwater at Cherbourg was 
not built at that time. He gave the signal to retire to Brest and St. Malo. 


Seven of his vessels gained the former port; the rest of the fleet entered the 
navigable ; twenty-two passed through the race at Blanchard and arrived at 
St. Malo, but the tide reached low ebb, and the rest were prevented from 
following. Three stopped in front of Cherbourg and their captains, unable to 
defend them, set them on fire. Twelve took refuge in the harbour of La 
Hogue, which was no better prepared to offer shelter. 


Tourville landed his guns, his stores, and his fittings, and on the approach of 
the English applied the torch to the hulls of his ships. The enemy could not 
boast of having taken a single one. This was the first blow dealt to the 
French navy, but it is not true, as has often been said, that it was its tomb, 
for the next year France was able to oppose equal if not superior fleets to 
the English and the Dutch. At any rate the re-establishment of the Stuarts in 
England was becoming an impossibility and the most important part of 
Louis XIV’s plan had fallen through. c 


(1642-1701) 


jhannel off the Cotentin shore 
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DEVASTATION OF THE PALATINATE (1688-1689 A.D.) 


The attention of Louis XIV and Louvois was especially directed to the side 
of Germany where France would have to face the coalition. Philippsburg 
and the Palatinate having been occupied, Louvois wished to remain on the 
defensive. France was already secured by a girdle of towns, of which the 
princijDal were Hiiningen, Belfort, Landau, Philippsburg, and Mont-Royal, 
an important position on the Moselle which had been occupied and fortified 


after having been taken under various pretexts from the elector of Treves. 
Louvois resolved to demolish all the towns beyond it and to ravage the 
country for a great distance so as to oppose a desert to the enemy. 


HA 
EurNS OF Heidelberg Castlb 


(Destroyed by order of Louvois) 


Louvois according to his custom kept his plan a profound secret. He began 
by giving Moutclar orders to blow up the walls of Heilbronn and ravage 
Wiirtemberg as far as the Danube (November and December, 1688). This 
order being executed he gave one to destroy the castle and town of 
Heidelberg ; 432 houses, delivered over to the flames, were demolished or 
suffered enormous damage. Mannheim was likewise razed. 


Devastation, savage and systematic, such as had not been seen even in the 
Thirty Years’ War, was spread over the Palatinate and the territories of the 
three ecclesiastical electors. The sinister glow of conflagrations lighted the 
passage of the French troops. Trees and vines were cut down ; palaces, 
temples, convents, and hospitals were destroyed. At Heidelberg the castle of 
the elector palatine, was destroyed like the rest. At Mannheim the very 
stones of the ruins were thrown into the Rhine. A crowd of unfortunates 
dying of cold and hunger and reduced to expatriating themselves streamed 
along the snow-covered roads. The greater part, refusing the shelter offered 
to them in Alsace or Lorraine, went to beg from the enemies of France and 
still further to raise their indignation against her. This treatment was meted 
out to the elector palatine without any scruple. 


There was at first some hesitation to sacrifice Speier and Worms, but Duras 
and Chamlay represented that it was important not to spare them. In 


consequence Worms and Oppenheim were burned on the 31st of May, 
1689, and Speier on the 1st of June. Bingen also had its turn. The fire 
spared neither churches nor palaces. All, say the memoirs of the times, was 
liurned and reburned. The cathedral of Speier contained the tombs of eight 
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emperors ; the tombs were burned and the ashes they enclosed thrown to the 
winds. Treves had been condemned ; Louis XIV withdrew the order as 
though frightened at the general cry called forth by this work of destruction. 
A concert of recriminations rose against him. Whilst he accused the 
Catholic princes of supporting the Protestant states, Europe reproached him 
for allying himself with the Turks and carrying on a war more cruel and 
more barbarous than the Turks themselves. English caricatures called him 
the Most Christian Turk.ft 


The king’s discontent with these actions might have been the prelude of a 
disgrace had not Louvois died of apoplexy in July, 1691. He was replaced 
by his son, Barbezieux, who, with many more deficiencies, had none of his 
good qualities. The duke de Lorges, Turenne’s nephew, and successor to 
Marshal de Duras in 1691, contented himself with covering Alsace against 
the imperials, who finding themselves as in a desert in the Palatinate could 
not subsist there. Therefore the war remained defensive on the Rhine, and 
the great blows were struck elsewhere. 


The War in Savoy and Piedmont (1689-1693 A.D.) 


Catinat was now commanding in Italy. This general, without birth, had 
raised himself by force of merit. Like Vauban, whose friend he was, he 
joined civic virtues to military qualities and by his wise and methodic 
tactics resembled, although slightly, Turenne. He was opposed by Victor 
Amadeus, duke of Savoy. In order to bring his adversary to decisive action 
before the arrival of the German troops, Catinat devastated the fields of 
Piedmont, cut the trees, tore up the vines, and burned the villages. Victor 


Amadeus could not contain himself in the face of these ravages, and gave 
battle at Staffarda near Saluzzo on August 18th, 1690. He lost 4,000 men 
while the French numbered scarcely 500 killed. Savoy, Nice, and the greater 
part of Piedmont found themselves in the power of the French. But a 
relative of the duke. Prince Eugene, whose services Louis XIV had refused 
and who then had offered them to Austria, arrived with strong 
reinforcements. The French returned to France, whither the Piedmontese 
followed them. Dauphine suffered a cruel retaliation for the burning of the 
Palatinate and the ravages in Piedmont (1692). Catinat, however, recrossed 
the Alps and a second battle took place near Marsaglia, a few leagues from 
Staffarda, on October 4th, 1693. It was as disastrous for Victor Amadeus as 
the first had been. Nothing now remained to him but Turin, and Catinat 
would have taken this also if the ministry had not reduced his forces. All 
that he could do was to keep his conquests. 


The War in the Netherlands (1690-1692 A.D.) 


Luxemburg, jjosthumous son of that count de Bouteville whom Richelieu 
had had decapitated, began his military career under the Great Conde, 
whom he resembled in boldness and accuracy of prompt decision. In 1690, 
he found himself near Fleurus in front of the prince of Waldeck. By a bold 
and skilful manoeuvre he carried his right wing across a small stream which 
covered the hostile army. The prince suddenly attacked in his flank, made a 
backward movement. Luxemburg took advantage of this, came upon him 
suddenly in the midst of a disorderly march, killed 6,000 of his men, 
captured 100 flags, his guns, his baggage, and 8,000 prisoners. This was the 
first French victory of Fleurus, July 1st, 1690. Master of the region, 
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Luxemburg invested Mons, the capital of Hainault. Louis XIV assisted at 
the siege. 


William III, rid of James II, hastened thither with 80,000 men, but was 
unable to prevent the capitulation of the city in April, 1691, after nine days 
of entrenchment. The following year Luxemburg besieged Namur, the 


strongest place in the Netherlands and at the confluence of the Sambre and 
the Maas, and took it, again under the eyes of Louis XIV and the army of 
the enemy (June, 1692). This was one of the great sieges of the seventeenth 
century. Vauban’s rival, Coehoorn, defended the place, a part of whose 
fortifications he had built. But William, always beaten, never gave in. On 
August 3rd, 1692, he surprised Luxemburg at Steenkerke (Steinkirk) in 
Hainault. c 


Steenkerke and Neerwinden (1692-1693 A.D.) 


A spy whom the French general had in William’s ranks was discovered ; he 
was forced, before being put to death, to write a false despatch to Marshal 
de Luxemburg. ti The latter was thrown off his guard, persuaded by the 
false despatch that William had a totally different plan than to take the 
offensive on that day.e 


The sleeping army was attacked at daybreak, and a brigade was already in 
flight before the general knew what was happening. Without an excess of 
diligence and bravery all would have been lost. Luxemburg was lying ill — 
a fatal circumstance at a moment demanding strong activity : but the danger 
gave him strength ; prodigies were necessary to be kept from being beaten, 
and he performed them. To change his position, to give a battle-field to the 
army which had none, to re-form the right wing where all was confusion, to 
rally the troops three times, to charge three times at the head of the 
household cavalry, was the work of less than ten hours. Luxemburg had in 
his army Philip, duke de Chartres, the future duke of Orleans and regent, 
who was just eighteen years of age. He could not be useful in striking a 
decisive blow, but it was a great thing to spur the soldiers on that a 
grandson of France should be charging with the king’s household troops, be 
wounded in the fight, and return again to the charge in spite of his wound. 


A grandson and a grand-nephew of the Great Conde were both serving as 
lieutenant-generals — the one, Louis de Bourbon, commonly addressed as 
Monsieur le Due, and the other Frangois Louis, prince of Conti, his rival in 
courage, spirit, ambition, and reputation. The prince of Conti was the first 
to restore order, rallying some of the brigades and making others advance. 
M. le Due accomplished the same manoeuvre without need of emulation. 
The duke de Vendome, grandson of Henry IV, was also lieutenant-general 


in the army, where he had been serving since the age of twelve, and 
although he was forty he had never been given a leading command. It was 
necessary for all these princes, with the duke de Choiseul, to put themselves 
at the head of the household troops, to drive off a body of English who were 
holding an advantageous position upon the possession of which the success 
of the battle depended. 


The household troops and the English were the finest soldiers in the world 
and the carnage was great. The Fi’ench, encouraged by the number of 
princes and young nobles who fought around their general, finally carried 
the position. The Champagne regiment routed King William’s English 
guards, and when the English were beaten the rest had to give in. Boufflers, 
afterwards marshal of France, rushed up at this moment from another part 
of the battle-field with the dragoons and completed the victory. King 
William, 
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having lost about 7,000 men retreated in as fine order as he had attacked ; 
and always beaten, though always to be feared, still kept up the campaign. 
The victory due to the valour of the young princes and the finest scions of 
the nobility created an effect at the court, in Paris, and in the provinces 
which no victory had ever done before. 


j\I. le Due, the prince of Conti, Vendome, and their friends found, on 
returning, the roads lined with people ; the acclamations and joy mounted to 
frenzy ; all the women were eager to attract their glance. The men were 
wearing at that time lace cravats which were arranged at the expense of 
much time and trouble ; but the princes, who had jumped into their clothes 
for the battle, twisted their cravats carelessly arouud their necks. Women 
now wore ornaments in imitation of this ; they were called Stein Kerques. 
All novelties of ornament were a la steinkerque.d 


The following year Louis XIV had a fine opportunity to conquer, perhaps, 
the Netherlands and make peace. William ventured close to Louvain with 
only 50,000 men. Louis was in the neighbourhood with more than 100,000. 


The whole army believed that a great blow would be struck ; but it was 
represented to the king that he could not commit his person to the hazards 
of a battle, and in spite of Luxemburg, who, it is said, threw himself on his 
knees, he declared the campaign at an end and returned to Versailles. From 
that day he never -appeared with the army. His reputation suffered much 
from this abroad ; biting satires paraphrased Boileau’s famous verses : 


Louis, les animant du feu de son courage, 
Se plaint de sa grandeur qtd Vattache au rivage. 


Nevertheless it was not personal courage that was wanting. His conduct in 
camp was perfectly conventional — no particular recklessness, but no 
timidity. He exposed himself sufficiently. At the siege of Namur, if Dangeau 
is to be believed, men behind him were wounded. The victories of Namur 
and Steenkerke had delivered Hainault and the province of Namur into 
Luxemburg’s hands ; he penetrated into southern Brabant but found 
William, strongly entrenched in the village of Neerwinden between Liege 
and Louvain opposing him, July 29th, 1693. Few days were more 
murderous ; Neerwinden was carried in two assaults by the infantry which, 
the first time, made a stout bayonet charge, an example which Catinat’s 
regiments followed two months later at Marsaglia. For four hours the 
French cavalry were under the deluging fire of 80 pieces of cannon ; and 
William, who observed them waver only to close up their ranks as the rows 
were mowed down, exclaimed in admiration and vexation, ” Oh the insolent 
nation ! “ 


There were about 20,000 dead, of which 12,000 were on the side of the 
allies. After this success it might have been possible to march upon Brussels 
and dictate terms of peace, but the French were content to besiege and take 
Charleroi. It is true that by doing this they held the important line of the 
Sambre, whence an army might dominate the Netherlands and make most 
perilous any attempt of the enemy against Flanders or Artois. 


Last Years of the War; Treaty with Savoy (1693-1696 A.D.) 


The victory of Neerwinden was the last triumph of Luxemburg, “the 
upholsterer of Notre Dame,” as he was called by the prince of Conti on 


account of the many banners with which he had decorated that cathedral. 
The following campaign was uneventful, and he died in the month of 
January, 1695. His successor, the duke de Villeroi, did not accomplish very 
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much, in spite of an army of 80,000 men ; he did not even prevent the 
prince of Orange fi-om retaking Namur (August, 1695). But in Spain 
Veudome entered Barcelona (August, 1695), after a memorable siege and a 
victory-over the army of relief. The year 1695 passed without any military 
events. The allies destroyed the French stores gathered together at Givet, 
and the two armies of the Netherlands had enough to do to exist, without 
thinking of attacking. 


On the sea Tourville had avenged in 1693 the disaster of La Hogue, by a 
victory in the bay of Lagos near Cape St. Vincent. During the following 
years the great armaments were suspended, because Seignelay was dead ; 
but the corsairs, Jean Bart, Duguay-Trouin, Pointis, Nesmond, destroyed the 
commerce of the English and the Dutch, who to revenge themselves 
attempted to land on the French coasts, and trained engines of war against 
St. Malo, Le Havre, Dieppe, Calais, and Dunkirk — vain and ruinous 
threats which terminated ” in breaking windows with guineas.” Dieppe 
alone suffered from them. In America the count de Frontenac bravely 
defended Canada, by taking the offensive always, although the province had 
not above eleven or twelve thousand inhabitants and the Englisli colonies 
had ten times as many. Hudson’s Bay, and nearly the whole of 
Newfoundland were conquered. 


Meanwhile the war languished; everybody was exhausted. An attempted 
assassination of William, which would have been followed by a French 
invasion, having failed, Louis proposed peace. Charles II of Spain was near 
death, this time in real earnest ; he was leaving no child, and the question of 
the Spanish succession began to be raised. It was important to the king that 
the European coalition should be dissolved before this great event. He 


showed an unaccustomed moderation ; in the first place detaching from the 
league the duke of Savoy (1696), he gave back to hira all his towns, not 
excepting Pinerolo, and proposed to him the marriage of his daughter with 
the young duke of Burgundy, son of the Grand Dauphin. In return the duke 
had to promise the neutrality of Italy, and in case of need to join his forces 
with those of France. c 


After the treaty with Savoy Louis XIV made the concessions which had 
hitherto been most repugnant to his pride. He consented to accept the 
treaties of Westphalia and Nimeguen as bases of the negotiations, taking 
into consideration certain reservations with regard to Luxemburg and 
Strasburg, and to recognise William III as king of England. Henceforth the 
war had no further object. Commerce between France and Holland was re- 
established October 1st, 1696. Preliminary pourparlers between France and 
the maritime powers took place at the Hague. Sweden obtained acceptance 
of the mediation she had proposed several years before and a congress 
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was agreed upon which was to be held at Ryswick, a country house 
belonging to William and situated between the Hague and Delft. CaillSres, 
Crecy, and Harlay were designated to represent France. 


The king intended to bring pressure to bear on the deliberations of the 
congress of Ryswick, to render the empire and Spain more tractable and to 
bring the maritime powers to abandon them or force their hands. He 
counted the more on this since William III, a mark for the recriminations of 
his allies, was already replying to them with acrimony and a deserved 
haughtiness. 


France made for the campaign of 1697 the same preparations as in other 
years. One hundred and fifty thousand men, forming three armies under the 
orders of Villeroi, Boufflers, and Catinat, entered Belgium, whilst two other 
armies under Choiseul and Vendome were carrying on campaigns in 
Germany and Catalonia. All that was done in the Netherlands reduced itself 
to the taking of Ath which Catinat and Vauban forced to capitulate on June 


freight was forwarded to the ship — truly not the smallest part of the task 
he had begun so gloriously, and now still more gloriously accomplished. 


The period which followed was employed by Layard in summarising the 
results obtained in a vigorous narrative, furnished with many illustrations, 
the work called Nineveh and its Remains, which was published just as 
Layard was on the point of going to Assyria for the second time — on this 
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7th ; a demonstration was made against Brussels but William hurried up and 
covered the town. In Germany, the opposing armies contented themselves 
with watching one another. It was otherwise in Catalonia. Louis XIV had 
long meditated the taking of Barcelona but he could only execute this 
project on condition of being master of the sea. He took advantage of the 
circumstance that this year the Anglo-Dutch fleet did not appear in the 
Mediterranean. The Toulon squadron, commanded by Vice-admiral 
D’Estrees and the bailli de Noailles, surrounded the harbour. Vendome, who 
had 30,000 men, repulsed a relieving army and forced Barcelona to 
surrender, August 10th, fifty-two days after the trenches had been opened 
and after two assaults. 


Shortly before, a squadron composed of ships belonging to the state but 
equipped at the expense of private persons and commanded by an 
experienced sailor, Pointis, had made a successful and brilliant cruise in 
America. Pointis attacked Cartagena de las Indias, in New Granada, the 
principal entrepot of the trade of Spain with Peru. He took possession of the 
town and carried thence bullion to the value of nine millions, besides rich 
merchandise. He had the address to escape the enemy’s fleets which set out 
in pursuit of him and to return safely to France with his prize. 


THE TREATY OF KYSWICK (1697 A.D.) 


The congress which had begun at Ryswick May 9th, 1697, proceeded with 
the usual slowness. On the 10th of September three treaties were signed 
with Holland, England, and Spain. By the first two France on the one side, 
Holland and England on the other mutually restored all that they had taken 
on the continent, on the seas, and in the colonies. The most important of 
these restitutions were that of Pondicherry, which the English had taken 
from France in 1693, and that of Orange which was surrendered to William. 
Liberty of trade was completely re-established. Louis XIV recognised 
William as king of England. A reciprocal amnesty was granted to the 
French and English who had borne arms against their own country, but 
Louis XIV refused to recall the banished Calvinists to France ; he 
maintained that questions of religion were questions of the internal 
government of each state and he would not allow even a discussion of this 
point. 


By the treaty with Spain France restored her conquests in Catalonia, the 
town and duchy of Luxemburg, with the county of Chiny, Charleroi, Mons, 
Ath, Courtrai, with their dependencies, and the dependencies of Namur. She 
surrendered Dinant to the bishop of Lidge. She retained only a small 
number of towns or villages dependent on Charlemont and Maubeuge. 
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On the 30th of October a fourth treaty was signed between France and the 
empire and the emperor. Louis XIV surrendered all that he had occupied in 
Germany except Strasburg, which was ceded to him in full sovereignty. 
Kehl, Hiiningen, and the forts of the Rhine were to be razed so as to secure 
the free navigation of the river which had now become a frontier from 
Hiiningen to Landau. It was the same with Trarbach and Mont-Royal on the 
Moselle. Louis XIV restored Lorraine to Duke Leopold on the terms of the 
treaty of 1670, that is to say, while retaining Marsal and a right of passage, 
besides Longwy and Saarlouis. It was agreed that the duke should marry a 
daughter of Monsieur. Prince Clement of Bavaria remained in possession of 
the electorate of Cologne ; but Cardinal von Fiirstenberg recovered his titles 
and his confiscated property. The claims of Madame, duchess of Orleans, 
on the heritage of her father, the former elector palatine, were compounded 
for in money. The official gazettes and the panegyrics still vaunted the glory 
acquired by ten years of struggle against Europe in coalition, the brilliance 
of the captures of cities, and that of victories. But if these are noble subjects 
of pride or rather of consolation, the majesty with which Louis XIV 
effected to give jjeace rather than to submit to it created no more illusion in 
France than in the rest of Europe. No one could believe in his moderation or 
his generosity. Those most disposed to admire his policy imagined that he 
had had a deep laid scheme and a secret design. 


In reality Louis XIV had been obliged to go back to the year 1679 or at 
least to 1681. The necessity for making restitutions had always been 
admitted but there was no idea that they would have to be so complete. On 
the whole, if the Peace of Ryswick saved the honour of the country, it was 


impossible not to see in it the final check and condemnation of the policy 
pursued since Nimeguen.6 


LOUIS XrV AND THE POLISH THRONE (1697 A.D.) 


While Louis was arranging the Peace of Ryswick, the throne of Poland 
became vacant. This was the only one in the world which at that time was 
elective — citizens and even foreigners might aspire to it. 


The abbe de Polignac, afterwards cardinal, had the ability to incline the 
suffrage in favour of that prince of Conti, known for his valourous actions 
at Steenkerke and at Neerwinden. He balanced with eloquence and 
promises the money which Augustus, elector of Saxony, lavished for the 
same purpose. 


The prince of Conti was elected king by a majority, June 27th, 1697, and 
proclaimed by the primate of the realm. Augustus was elected two hours 
later by a much smaller vote, but he was a sovereign and powerful prince, 
and had troops ready on the Polish frontier. The prince of (3onti was absent, 
without money, without troops, and without power ; he had nothing in his 
favour but his name and Polignac. It was necessary that Louis XIV should 
either prevent Conti from accepting the throne or provide him the means of 
taking it from his rival. The B”rench ministry took the stand that they had 
already done too much in sending the prince of Conti, and too little in giv- 
ing him only a feeble squadron and a few letters of credit with which he 
arrived in the harbour of Dantzic. The prince was not only not received at 
Dantzic, but his letters of credit were protested. The intrigues of the pope, 
those of the emperor, the money and troops of Saxony already assured the 
crown to his rival. Conti returned with the glory of having been elected. 
France had the mortification of letting it be seen that she had not enough 
strength to create a king of Poland.” 
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[1697-1700 A.D.] THE QUESTION OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 
(1697-1700 A.D.) 


Immediately the Peace of Ryswick was signed, the attention of the pow-ers 
became fastened on the uncertainties of the Spanish succession. Charles II 
had, since his infancy, gone entirely against all the unfavourable prophecies 
inspired by his frail and sickly constitution. He had grown to manhood and 
even married. Louis XIV had made him, in 1679, wed, as we have seen, a 
daughter of the duke of Orleans in the hope of fortifying French influence at 
Madrid and circumventing the designs of Austria ; for the emperor was 
leaving nothing undone to assure to himself the alliance of Spain for the 
present and the succession for the future. The indefinite treaty of partition, 
signed in 1669 between the courts of Versailles and Vienna, had been 
entirely abandoned. Leopold, uneasy at the thought of the influence a 
French queen might acquire, insisted that one of his own sons, the archduke 
Charles, be accorded the title of heir presumptive at Madrid as long as 
Charles II had no children ; but France succeeded in preventing this. 


Marie Louise of Orleans, queen of Spain, succumbed in 1689, like her 
mother, to a sudden illness and at the same age. Charles II remarried — this 
time a German princess, Maria Anna of Neuburg, the empress’ sister. The 
new queen, vain, pretentious, and extremely hostile to France, never ceased 
to favour the wishes and schemes of Austria at Madrid. 


Two things were very necessary to Spain — that the heir to the crown 
should be designated in advance, and that the already enfeebled monarchy 
should not be dismembered. Charles II adopted the electoral prince of 
Bavaria and by will declared him his heir. 


It is necessary to enumerate here the claimants and give an idea of their 
relationship. Philip III had two daughters — Anne of Austria married to 
Louis XIII, and Maria Anna married to the emperor Ferdinand III. Philip IV 
had married his two daughters in the same fashion — Maria Theresa to 
Louis XIV and Margarita Theresa to the emperor Leopold. The Spanish 
princesses married in France were the elder in their generations, but had 
renounced the succession. The question was whether these renunciations 
were valid. Louis XIV claimed that they were not, at least as regards Maria 
Theresa. In this case the closest heirs to the Spanish crown were the 
dauphin and his three sons, the dukes of Burgundy, Anjou, and Berri. If, on 
the contrary, the French branch was outlawed, the succession passed to the 
German line. Leopold had had a single daughter by his marriage with 
Margarita Theresa, Maria Antonia-Josepha, the wife of the Bavarian elector 
; who in turn had one son, still a child, whom Charles II designated his heir. 


But Leopold, although maternal grandfather of the young Bavarian prince, 
raised another claim. On marrying his daughter he had imposed a 
renunciation upon her, and henceforth he claimed that he himself was the 
nearest heir through his mother Maria Anna, daughter of Philip III ; and his 
scheme was to transmit his personal rights to the sons of his second 
marriage with Elizabeth of Neuburg. As the elder of these princes, Joseph, 
elected king of the Romans in 1690, would succeed him in the empire, 
Leopold aspired to make the second, the archduke Charles, king of Spain — 
a combination which, without confounding the empire and Spain, would 
perpetuate the rule of both branches of the Austrian house in these two 
countries and recommence the work of Charles V. 


Count von Harrach, Leopold’s envoy at Madrid, obtained with the queen’s 
aid the annulment of the will in favour of the Bavarian prince. But he 
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wanted more, and insisted that the archduke Charles be declared heir 
presumptive. The unfortunate king, worn out with these insistances, and 
believing at moments that he had a new hold on life, announced that he 
would await the day when the viaticum should be brought him before again 
appointing his successor. 


Louis XIV sent the marquis d’ Harcourt to Madrid in the month of 
December, 1697, with instructions to keep watch on Charles’ court and to 
obstruct the emperor’s jjlots ; but knowing that he would obtain nothing 
directly from the court of Madrid, he thought the surest and wisest plan was 
to negotiate the bases of a partition with England and Holland, which would 
be a means of proving his pacific disposition to Europe and would also bear 
upon the emperor and the empire. Consequently Pomponne, wliom he had 
recalled to the head of foreign affairs, and Torcy, son of Colbert de Croissy, 
invested with the office of secretary of state since 1689, in March, 1699, 
made overtures to Lord Portland (Bentinck), English ambassador at Paris. 
Tallard was sent to London to come to an agreement with William III 
directly. 


The negotiations, embarrassed by conflicting claims, lasted six months. 
Finally a first treaty of partition was signed at the Hague on October 11th 
by Tallard and Briord, ambassadors of France to England and Holland. It 
was agreed that the dauphin should have Naples, Sicily, the Spanish towns 
on the coasts of Tuscany, the marquisate of Finale and Guipuzcoa, that the 
archduke should have the Milanese, and that the electoral prince of Bavaria 
should reign over Spain, the Indies, and the Netherlands. As this last prince 
was only four years old and might die, it was decided that in that event the 
elector, his father, should succeed him. 


Charles II was not long in hearing that the succession had been regulated 
without consulting him. He therefore convened an extraordinary council, 
and to prevent the dismemberment of his state he constituted the prince of 
Bavaria his sole heir (November, 1698) in spite of the fact that the elector, 
father of the young prince, had consented to the treaty of partition. This 
decision, in cutting short the dispute, was of a nature to satisfy neither 
France nor Austria, and the death of the young prince of Bavaria, which 
occurred unexpectedly at Brussels, on the 8th of February, 1699, reopened 
the question. It annulled not only the will of the king of Spain, but also the 
signed treaty of partition between France and the maritime powers. 


Louis XIV immediately undertook negotiations for a second treaty with the 
powers, only more secretly, in order to be considerate of the last days of 
Charles II and not to wound the susceptibilities of the Spaniards. Tallard 
demanded that the Milanese should be added to the dauphin’s portion, in 
consideration of which he oifered to let the archduke rule over Spain and 
the Indies, and to allow England and Holland the choice of a sovereign for 
the Netherlands. Louis XIV hoped to attain with the help of the maritime 
power the adherence of the emperor, if necessary, by force, if Leopold made 
war. 


Villars had left for Vienna in June, 1699, with the title of envoy 
extraordinary and a suite of unusual splendour. But to his vague overtures 
he received even more vague replies. Leopold had a rather undecided 
character, and he was convinced that he would obtain from Charles IT a will 
in favour of the archduke Charles. He contested the fundamental principles 
of the arrangement proposed by France, and finally formally declined the 
acceptance of any treaty whatever (October, 1699). 


Louis XIV then resolved to go further, and a second treaty was signed in 
London and at the Hague, the |.Sth and 25th of May, 1700. It was agreed 
that the dauphin should have all that had been assigned to him in the 
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partition treaty of 1698, plus the duchy of Lorraine ; that the duke of 
Lorraine should have the duchy of Milan, and that the remainder of the 
Spanish monarchy, comprising Spain, the Indies, and the Netherlands, 
should pass to the archduke Charles. Three months were given to the 
emperor to accept this arrangement ; if at the close of that time he had not 
consented, another prince was to be substituted for the archduke. 


Rarely had Louis XIV shown himself as wise, as prudent, and as able, as in 
forming these last combinations. He restored Lorraine to the crown, with 
one stroke of the pen and without striking one blow — an important 
province, and one which had been French for a long time. As for Naples 
and Sicily, he offered them to Victor Amadeus in exchange for Nice and 
Savoy, which would procure for France the natural barrier of the Alps and 
repair the set-back of Ryswick. 


In spite of the precautions which ought to have assured its secrecy, the 
second treaty of partition was known in Madrid as quickly as the first had 
been, and produced the same effect there. The king was much affected, the 
queen became so enraged that, according to one story, she broke the 
furniture of her apartment. The nation, wounded that the treaty should have 
been concluded without consulting it, burst into recriminations against the 
maritime powers ; the thought only of dismemberment aroused its pride. 


The unhappy king then resolved to make a new will, the third. He consulted 
jurists, theologians, the pope himself — to quiet his conscience, alarmed by 
the thought of disinheriting the house of Austria. Restrained by his scruples, 
he again feared that Louis XIV would not accept a will made in favour of a 
French prince, and would prefer to hold to the treaty of partition. Finally, 
feeling the approach of death, he signed his third last will and testament, on 
the second of October. He could not have put it off much longer, for he died 
on the first of November. 


The will was at once made public ; Charles II declared the Spanish 
monarchy to be indivisible. Recognising the rights of Maria Theresa and 
her children, he designated as his successor the second of the grandsons of 
Louis XIV, the duke of Anjou ; and pending the arrival of the young prince 
he confided the government to a junta, or council of regency, presided over 
by the queen his widow. In case of non-acceptance of the duke of Anjou, he 


substituted for him his brother the duke de Berri, third son of the dauphin, 
and the duke of Savoy successively. & 


The only doubt now remaining was whether Louis XIV would accept the 
will of the late king of Spain in favour of his grandson, or whether he would 
adhere to the treaty of partition. There was a long debate respecting this in 
his council, which council consisted of but three ministers, the chancellor 
Pontchartrain, the duke de Beauvilliers, and Torcy. They were divided in 
opinion ; but the dauphin, ” drowned as he habitually was in apathy and 
fat,” says Saint-Siinon, gathered warmth and energy on this occasion, and 
spoke eloquently in behalf of his son’s rights. Madame de Maintenon, who 
had also a voice in this council, adopted the same views ; and Louis 
decided. / 


ACCESSION OP THE BOTJRBONS IN SPAIN 


The duke of Anjou took the title of Philip V and left on the 4th of 
December to live among his new subjects. Louis XIV wished that the 
departure of his grandson should take place amid extraordinary solemnity. It 
is at this time the celebrated phrase, ” There are no more Pyrenees,” ia 
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attributed to him.i The young prince travelled with the customary pomp and 
slowness of royal corteges. On the 21st of April, 1701, he was received at 
Madrid, by the noisy acclamation of the Spaniards, who flattered 
themselves with having saved the integrity of their monarchy. 


In the whole of Europe the surprise was the same. Holland and England 
believed that they had been duped, that Louis XIV had had an 
understanding with Charles II, and that for the last two years he had been 
playing a continuous comedy. However, they contained themselves and 
made no manifestations. William contented himself with saying to Tallard, 
“Tt is well. I recognise the loyalty of your master.” In Austria, where until 


the last moment there was hope of a will in favour of the archduke, there 
was both despondency and irritation. The emperor protested against the will 
of Charles II, against its acceptance by France, and sent his agents in hot 
haste to the different coui-ts in order to resuscitate the coalition ; at the 
same time making preparations for a war of which he resolutely counted the 
duration and extent. & 


France had two great interests. The first was that Spain should be her friend, 
to assure peace on the southern frontier ; the second that the north-eastern 
frontier should be as far as possible from Paris and that the Netherlands 
should at least be her ally. The first point seemed gained by the advent to 
the throne of Charles V, of a Bourbon whom the people received with 
enthusiasm, and whom the other states recognised. The emperor protested 
and armed, but alone he could do nothing. 


The second end was more difficult to attain, for neither England nor 
Holland was willing to see the French at the mouth of the Schelde. To get 
there much tact and prudence was necessary. The king unfortunately 
unmasked his plans too quickly and braved Europe as if it was his pleasure 
to do so. In spite of the formal clauses of Charles IPs will, Louis did not 
exact from Philip V a renunciation of the French throne, and by letters 
patent issued in December, 1700, preserved to him his hei-editary rank 
between the duke of Burgundy and the duke de Berri. This would make 
possible a union of the two monarchies and show an alarmed world France 
and Spain one day governed by the same king, which would not have been 
a good thing for either country, and still less so for Europe. A little later 
Louis drove the Dutch from the places they occupied in the Netherlands by 
virtue of the Treaty of Ryswick, and replaced them with French garrisons./ 
Finally on the death of James II he acknowledged the prince of Wales, his 
son, as king of England, Ireland, and Scotland, in spite of the advice of all 
his ministers. This insult to the English people and to William III made war 
inevitable. 


THE GRAND ALLIANCE OR THIRD COALITION AGAINST FRANCE 
(1701 A.D.) 


THE HISTOKY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


occasion at the expense of the British Museum. The sensation which the 
book created in England was enormous, and its most important result was 
that lienceforth the government turned its attention to the excavations. So ill 
1849 Layard was given leave of absence from his diplomatic post at 
Constantinople for the purpose of making new discoveries on Assyrian soil, 
and llormuzd Rassam, who had already been his assistant and happened just 
tiien to be in London, was sent after him (also officially). 


If on the tirst expedition Layard had done little more than explore Nim-rud 
(the ancient Calah), the labours of the second (1849-1851), were on the 
contrary practically limited to the mounds of ruins of Kuyunjik with Neby 
Yunus, the site of Nineveh itself. Here Botta had first begun his 
excavations, but entirely without success, for he had merely caused 


diggings 


x^imfyj 
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Bas-eelief representing a Fortified City, a River with a Boat and Kaft, and a 
Canal (Found at Kuyunjik. — Layard) 


A third coalition was formed in September, 1701. This was the grand league 
of the Hague into which England, Holland, Austria, and the empire 


[1 As to the saying, ” There are no more Pyrenees,” its history is this. The 
ambassador to Spain, as reported by Dangeau, spoke these words : ” The 
journey became easy and presently the Pyrenees melted away,” which the 
Mercure on the following day rendered as follows: ” What joy ! There are 
no more Pyrenees, they are levelled, and we are one.” However, the phrase 
well expresses the situation and the aim of Louis XIV. If it did not fall from 
his lips, it was in the minds of all.c] 


[2 This was done by Marshal de BoufBers in February, 1701, and effected 
with the help of the elector of Bavaria, governor of these provinces. 
Holland took fresh alarm at this act. | 
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entered, and a little later Portugal, which became an enemy of France “ 
since a French prince was king of Spain, and especially since French ports 
had been closed to her products. No allies in the whole of Europe remained 
to Louis but the elector of Bavaria, to whom the Netherlands were secretly 
promised, and the dukes of Modena and of Savoy, who were however soon 
to change sides. Spain was with him, but having no soldiers or money or 
ships was, as Torcy said, ” A body without a soul whom France must 
nourish and sustain at her own expense.” 


William ITI scarcely saw the opening of the war. He died in the month of 
March, 1702, but his policy survived him because it was a national one. 


Three men, famous for their hatred of France, Heinsius, Marlborough, and 
Prince Eugene, replaced in close union the leader of the league. Heinsius 
was grand pensionary of Holland, and he directed the republic with the 
authority of a monarch when the stadholdership was abolished on the death 
of William. 


Churchill, duke of Marlborough, received his first taste of war under 
Turenne. He governed Queen Anne through his wife, parliament through 
his friends, the ministry through his son-in-law Sunderland, secretary of 
state for war, and through the great treasurer Godol-phin, father-in-law of 
one of his daughters. Prince Eugene, born in France about 1663, of the 
count de Soissons and a niece of Mazarin, that Olympe Mancini whom 
Louis had for one moment favoured, belonged to the house of Savoy. 
Destined to an ecclesiastical career he preferred the profession of arms, and, 
at the age of nineteen, demanded a regiment of Louis XIV, who refused to 
make a colonel of the ” Savoyard abbe.”” Disappointed in his hopes of 
obtaining a command in the armies of France, he turned to the Empire and 
became its greatest protector against the ambition of his former sovereign. 
During one campaign of 1692 he had foiled Catinat in Italy and by a bold 
raid from Piedmont into France had spread alarm far into the kingdom. a 
After the Peace of Ryswick he resisted the Turks wlio had invaded Hungary 
and won at Zenta, in 1697, a signal victory which placed him in the opinion 
of his contemporaries by the side of Sobieski, the saviour of Vienna. Now 
appointed presi-Claude Louis Hector, Due dk Villars (1653-1744) 


[} Louis XIV at first won Portugal to his side, and, in return for certain 
advantages, a treaty was signed with France and Spain on June 18tli, 1701. 
But the provisions vpere not kept. Dom Pedro entered the coalition in May, 
1703.] 


[2 The elector Maximilian believed himself ill used by Austria, and 
de.5erted the allies he had supported in the League of Augsburg. The 
second treaty with France was signed March 9th, 1701. The elector of 
Cologne, in spite of the*trouble of 1688, also treated with Louis, and threw 
open her territory to French troops. So did the bishop of Miinster and three 
other powers of the empire. ] 
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dent of the council of war and planning as a minister the expeditions which 
he was to carry out as a general, he had a decisive influence on the events 
which were to follow. By his good understanding with Marlborough he was 
about to give the European coalition that thing which it had always lacked 
— union. 


To triumph over such adversaries France would have had to have the great 
men of the preceding generation. But Louis had used them up. However, 
some of the leaders that France still had, Villars, Catinat, Boufflers, and 
VendSme, deserved confidence and freedom. It is true that such as Villeroi, 
Tallard, Marchin, and La Feuillade had every need of good counsel and 
guidance, but it was not by holding these generals by the leash that they 
were prevented from inflicting irreparable disaster upon the French arms. 


To Louis XIV’s idea the war should be defensive at all points except in 
Germany, whither the elector of Bavaria summoned the French. Boufflers 
was sent to the Netherlands to oppose Marlborough, who commanded the 
Anglo-Batavian army ; Catinat to Italy to shut the entrance to the Milanese 
upon Prince Eugene and the imperials ; Villars to Germany to join the 
elector and march upon Vienna. ^ 


WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION : THE FRENCH VICTORIES 
(1701-1704 A.D.) 


For three years (1701-1704) the successes balanced each other. However, 
Marlborough penetrated, in 1702 into the Netherlands in spite of Boufflers, 
who with two armies on his hands did not know how to manoeuvre between 
them and abandoned without combat the places on the Maas as far as 
Namur ; at least he saved Antwei-p the following year by the victory of 
Eeckeren over the Dutch, In 1701 Prince Eugene descended into Lombardy 
in spite of Catinat, who had a superior force, but who, badly obeyed and 
perhaps betrayed by some Spanish officers, did not prevent him swooping 
down from the Tyrol. Eugene threatened the whole line of the Adige, and 
crossed that river without resistance at Castelbaldo on the plain, while 
Catinat was waiting for him at Rivoli in the mountains. He forced the 
passage of the Blanc canal in a fight at Carpi, July 9th, when Catinat might 
again have stopped him ; but the marshal, confused by manoeuvres as bold 
as they were able, retired behind the Mincio and further still behind the 


Oglio which opened the Milanese to the enemy. The court degraded him 
and gave his army to Villeroi. 


This protege of Madame de Maintenon was a good courtier but a bad 
general. From the very first he wanted to take the offensive. He recrossed 
the Oglio hoping to surprise Eugene at Chiari, but the duke of Savoy kept 
the imperials informed of all his movements, and Villeroi, surprised 
himself, was beaten in 1701. 


However, the enemy could advance no farther, so long as it did not have the 
stronghold of Mantua. Villeroi let the count de Tesse make a brilliant 
defence there .and took up winter quarters in Cremona. Once while he was 
sleeping in supposed security he was awakened by sudden firing. He 
dressed in haste, rushed from his lodging, and fell among an Austrian 
squadron. It was Eugene, who was making a sudden attack on Cremona. He 
would have succeeded had it not been for a regiment which since four 
o’clock in the morning had been assembled for review by the colonel. The 
enemy, 


[‘Duclos calls the War of the Spanish Succession “The only just one that 
Louis ever undertook.” ] 
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arrived in the centre of the town, were driven back through the gates ; but 
they took the marshal with them (February, 1702). [Ballads were sung in 
the streets of Paris to celebrate the double stroke of fortune, — Cremona 
saved and Villeroi captured.] Vendome replaced him and for two years 
carried on a successful warfare against tlie imperials. At first he forced 
them to retreat beyond the Mincio, which delivered Mantua, then by a rapid 
march he went to seize their stores at Luzzara, on the right bank of the Po 
(1702), so that he might approach the Tyrol. At this moment the concealed 
treasons of the duke of Savoy changed to open defection, the Bourbons 
having refused, very stupidly, to cede him the Milanese in exchange for 


Savoy (1703). It was necessary for Vendome to turn against him to assure 
communication -ndth France. He .seized the greater part of Piedmont and 
threatened Turin, but he no longer threatened Austria. 


The same success in Germany. Catinat, called to the Rhine, did not re- 
establish the reputation lie compromised in Italy. He had allowed the prince 
of Baden to cross the river and take Landau, Weissenburg, and Haguenau. A 
diversion of the elector of Bavaria recalled the imperials to Germany. 
Catinat, urged to follow them, dare not do so ; but one of his lieutenants, 
Villars, did. He attacked the prince of Baden in the Black Forest near 
Friedlingen, and won his marshal’s baton on the field of battle (October, 
1702). c The victory was as absurd as that of Charles the Bold at 
Montchery. The French infantry drove back the German and then broke and 
fled in a panic. Villars was swept back with his men, and was in utter 
despair when an officer rode up to say that tlie cavalry had saved the day. It 
was not much to be proud of, for the German troops were still in good order 
as they withdrew, but it gave the court its chance to honour its favourite. a 


The most decisive blow was struck at sea. Sir George Rooke and the duke 
of Ormond made amends for an unsuccessful attack upon Cadiz, by forcing 
the port of Vigo, and capturing and destroying the fleet of the enemy, 
together with the galleons containing the treasures from South America. 


The year 1703 passed in Flanders without any action of importance. 
Marlborough took Bonn and Luxemburg, and manoeuvred with a view to 
capture Antwerp and Ostend, without success. More important movements 
were taking place on the Rhine, where Villars commanded. The object of 
the French king’s pushing the war into Germany, contrary to his usual 
practice, was to succour his ally, the elector of Bavaria, who was so sorely 
pressed by the imperialists that it was feared he would be obliged to 
abandon the alliance of France. Villars employed the winter months 
advantageously in making himself master of Kehl, opposite Strasburg. In 
the spring he succeeded fully in breaking through the imperialist lines, and 
joining the elector of Bavaria at Ratisbon ; thus transferring the seat of war 
from the Rhine to the Danube. If we are to credit Villars himself, he 
conceived the idea of marching by Passau upon Vienna. The elector, of a 
more sober school of tactics, could not share the French general’s ardour. A 


difference of opinion, and subsequent coolness, sprang up betwixt them. 
Even the more sage advice of Villars, to pass the Danube and attack the 
imperialists before they could be joined by an approaching army, was but 
reluctantly followed. The marshal was obliged to shame his ally by 
threatening to make the attack alone. It took place near Donauworth, 
between Hochstadt and Blenheim (September, 1703), and the French were 
here victorious on a field which was destined to be so fatal to them in the 
ensuing year. Unable 
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to bring the elector into his designs, Villars agreed to a plan to invade the 
Tyrol, and open a communication through that country with the duke de 
Vendome, who commanded in Italy. The scheme was unsuccessful. 
Vendome was kept in check, not only by Prince Eugene, but by the duke of 
Savoy himself, and the Tyrolese drove the elector from their valley. He 
made loud complaints against Villars, and that able general in disgust threw 
up his command./ 


In November, 1703, the imperialists suffered a bloody defeat near Speier, 
which gave Landau back to France. The victor was Tallard. He wrote to the 
king, ” Sire : Your army has taken more standards and flags than it has lost 
common soldiers.” 


THE CAMISARDS 


This victory put an end to France’s success. Louis XIV sent Villars against 
the revolting Protestants of the Cevennes, the camisards. These unfortunate 
people had just seen Pope Clement XI renew the preaching of a crusade 
against them (the bull of May 1st, 1703). Bewildered with terror they 
accepted the help of England and the duke of Savoy, who were anxious to 
foster civil war in the heart of France ; and as they had been cruelly treated, 
they revenged themselves in turn with similar cruelties. 


Villars had it at heart to save the province and bring back these exasperated 
men. ” They are,” he said, ” Frenchmen, very brave and very strong — 
three qualities to be considered.” He used force against those who persisted 
in fighting and was indulgent to those who put faith in his word. He won 
over one of their leaders, Cavalier, and one campaign was almost sufficient 
to re-establish peace in these provinces; but 100,000 men had perished in 
this horrible war.” 


WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION — FRENCH REVERSES (1704- 
1713 A.D.) 


The elector of Bavaria, however, remained master of the whole course of 
the Danube as far as Passau. The small army of 20,000 men brought by 
Villars, but now commanded by Marshal de Marchin [Marsin], swelled his 
force, whilst Marshal Tallard, with 40,000 men on the Rhine, was ready to 
march in the spring of 1704 and join Marchin and the elector. These 
prospects made the court of Vienna tremble. That government was at the 
same time pressed by the Hungarian insurgents, so that even the recall of 
Prince Eugene from Italy with all the troops that could be spared from 
keeping the duke of Vendome in check, might not prove sufficient for 
defending the Austrian capital — to such distress was the emperor reduced 
in the spring of the year 1704. 


It was then that Marlborough conceived the bold and generous design of 
abandoning Flanders, that beaten field, so known and trodden by 
commanders, so thickly sown with fortresses and cut with lines of defence 
as to render decisive actions impracticable, and of marching on the Danube, 
to the relief of the empire. Concealing his intentions, the duke crossed the 
Rhine at Bonn, the Main near Frankfort, and marched towards Bavaria./ At 
Mondelsheim near Heilbronn he had a conference with Eugene and together 
they agreed upon the plan of campaign which was to bring the victory of 
Blenheim and one of the greatest epochs in English military history. The 
plan was Marlborough’s ; he had laid it before William II before his death 
and it had been rejected by the great Dutchman. Now he staked all upon it 
and executed it in the face of the opposition of England and 
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[1704 A.D.] Holland. From this time on, the greatest triumvirate of 
Marlborough, Eugene and Heinsius direct the fortunes of the allies. « 


The French had in the meantime mustered another army on the Rhine under 
Villeroi. Him Prince Eugene undertook to observe, whilst Marlborough, 
seconded by the prince of Baden, undertook to pass the Danube, penetrate 
into Bavaria, and either force the elector to abandon the French alliance, or 
punish him for his hostility to the empire. Marlborough lost no time in 
manoeuvring or counter-marches, but advanced straight against the French 
and Bavarians, who were entrenched at Schellenberg, before Donauworth, a 
town that commands a bridge on the Danube. Marlborough’s attack was 
decisive. The entrenchments were forced, the enemy were defeated and 
fled, leaving many thousand men and several generals on the field, as well 
as the passage of the Danube free. The English and imperialists instantly 
poured over the river, crossed the Lech, and, whilst the elector took refuge 
in Augsburg, until Marshal de Tallard could reinforce him, Marlborough 
overran Bavaria to the gates of Munich, ravaging and punishing the country 
for the hostilities of its chief. This wretched and cruel system of warfare did 
not bring the elector to terms. It irritated him, however, and drove his 
temper to seek vengeance in a general engagement. 


Unable to subsist south of the Danube in a country which he could not 
occupy, and which he pvirposely ravaged, Marlborough withdrew to the 
north of that river. Hoping to draw the enemy after him, he caused the 
prince of Baden to lay siege to Ingolstadt. What he sought, took place. The 
elector of Bavaria, anxious for revenge, and Tallard, who had joined him, 
sharing his ardour, they passed the Danube, and posted themselves at 
Hochstadt, on the very spot where Villars and the elector had in the last year 
been victorious. Prince Eugene at the same time contrived to deceive 
Villeroi, quitting his position, in front of that general, so as himself to arrive 
with his army in time to join in the action, whilst Villeroi remained 
perplexed or engaged in uncertain and tedious pursuit. 


The Battle of Blenheim 


On the morning of the 13th of August, 1704, the French and Bavarians 
drew up before their camp. Their armies did not mingle, but remained 
separate, that of Tallard on the right touching the Danube, that of Marchin 
and the elector in continuance of the line on the left. Before the front of 
Tallard was the village of Blenheim, on a rising ground, occupied by his 
infantry. At some distance in advance of the French and Bavarians ran a 
rivulet with marshy banks, on the other side of which were drawn up the 
imperials, the Dutch and English ; Marlborough commanding the latter next 
the Danube, Prince Eugene the former. The elector committed a capital fault 
in not posting his army near to the rivulet, so as either to dispute its passage 
or to attack the enemy when they had partially crossed it. But he did not 
suspect an intention to fight on the part of Marlborough. Eugene began the 
action by attacking the elector and Marchin, from whom he met with a 
stubborn resistance. Marlborough in the meantime crossed the rivulet, and 
formed a strong body of infantry opposite the centre of his antagonists. This 
centre was composed of cavalry ; for Tallard and the elector, remaining 
separate, had each drawn up his army, according to rule, with its horse upon 
the wings. 


But these wings, united, formed the centre of the combined army. And thus 
a body of cavalry, destined by its nature to act offensively, was posted 
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in the principal, the central, the fixed position of the army. Tallard no doubt 
reckoned that Marlborough would attack Blenheim, and, as Cond6 would 
have done, spend a world of lives and heroic efforts to master the position. 
Tallard knew this would cost hours ; and he accordingly rode off to the left 
to see how the elector was faring, whilst his antagonists were drawing up, 
after having crossed the rivulet. Marlborough in the meantime did despatch 
troops to attack Blenheim, with the view of distracting Tallard from the 
principal movement. This was his advance upon the centre, the weak, 
divided centre of cavalry. In fact it made no resistance. Marlborough rushed 
in betwixt the elector and Tallard, cutting the French and Bavarian line in 


two. This manceuvre decided the victory. The elector with Marchin, taken 
in flank, gave up the advantage they had gained over Eugene, wavered, 
retreated, fled ; whilst Tallard, hemmed betwixt the English and the 
Danube, ended by laying down their arms and surrendering. As for the 
marshal himself, he was taken whilst endeavouring to return from the 
elector’s division of the army to his own. The entire glory of this victory 
was Marlborough’s ; and he enhanced it by that modesty and those 
attentions towards the vanquished which had so redounded to the fame of 
the Black Prince after Poitiers. From French writers we learn that 
Marlborough first set the example of treating prisoners not only with 
clemency but with the politeness due to misfortune ; a trait that redeems 
those ravages in Bavaria which the custom of war had unjustly sanctioned. 
The battle of Blenheim, in which about 60,000 French and Bavarians 
against 52,000 of the allies were engaged, cost to the vanquished 12,000 
men killed, besides a greater number made prisoners. The quantity of 
cannon, colours, and other trophies, was immense. But its effects were 
greater than all. The French armies were obliged to evacuate Germany 
altogether, abandon Bavaria, and retire behind the Rhine. Marlborough 
proved to Vienna another Sobieski. His victory re-established the imperial 
throne ; nor was the house of Austria ungrateful. [It created him a prince of 
the empire, while Queen Anne made him a duke. ] 


War was in the meantime raging in the Spanish peninsula. The archduke 
Charles had been enabled by England to land with a respectable force in 
that country, which he continued to dispute against Philip, the grandson of 
Louis. Portugal had been won over to the side of England and the archduke, 
and her aid proved of the greatest importance. It was singular to observe in 
this campaign the armies of France and Spain commanded by an 
Englishman, the duke of Berwick, while Ruvigny, created earl of Galway, a 
native of France and a Huguenot SmigrS, commanded the English forces. 
Sir George Rooke took Gibraltar in the same year in which the victory of 
Blenheim was won. 


Marlborough had delivered Germany from the French, and driven them 
beyond the Rhine : he then turned his attention to the north, and aimed at 
expelling them from those provinces of Spanish Flanders which they had 
taken possession of in the beginning of the war. During the entire campaign 


to be made to the depth of a few feet, and without any method, instead of 
making his chief object the remains of the platform, on which the buildings 
he was seeking had been erected. And it was here that Layard, at the end of 
his first expedition, and after having been obliged to dig twenty feet down, 
had discovered Sennacherib’s southwestern palace (705-682 B.C.). But the 
real fruits of this discovery were now the object of the second undertaking. 
For if in this Layard was still occupied with Nimrud, the work there was 
only a species of gleaning, the excavations and discoveries in Arban, on the 
Khabur and in Bavian were, in comparison with the rest, only a short trial- 
trip, and the main thing still remained the minute investigation and laying 
bare of the great southwestern palace in Kuyunjik. It was not till this was 
finished that he employed the rest of his time and money in a visit to 
Babylonia (at the end of 1850), of which, however, Layard himself says ” 
that they (i.e. the discoveries amongst the ruins of ancient Babylon) 
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were far fewer and of far less importance than he had expected”; he also 
gave the first exact description of the mounds of Niffer, the ancient Nippur, 
southeast of Babylon. All his experiences and all the results of this second 
expedition were set down by Layard in the Discoveries in the Ruins of Nin- 
eveJi and Babylon, a work, seven hundred pages in length and with many 
illustrations, besides plans and maps, which appeared in London as early as 
the beginning of the year 1853. 


This popular book had, like the former one, a prodigious success, and was 
shortly after translated into German ; as a supplement to it Layard’s great 
publications were announced, namely, that magnificent work, the 
Monuments of Nineveh, and a volume of inscriptions which was the 
forerunner to the great work on inscriptions published by the British 
Museum in five volumes (1861-1884). 


But to return to Layard’s excavations whicli he resumed in the middle of 
October, 1819, at the place where he had interrupted them two years before. 
It is simply impossible within a short space to give a clear idea of what 
Layard and his workmen, assisted by Hormuzd Rassam, brought to light 


of 1705, the duke manoeuvred in vain to attain this object by bringing the 
French to action. A signal victory could alone enable him to reduce a host 
of strong towns by a single blow ; long watching for this opportunity, it did 
not offer till the spring of the year 1706. Marshal de Villeroi took the 
command in Flanders, and with orders to give battle. Louis was weary of 
the tedious war, so many enemies besetting him ; the mere expense of 
resisting on every side being sufficient to crush the monarchy. He was no 
longer in a condition to await the effect of Louvois’ preparations, or 
Turenne’s manceuvres. Experience, sagacity, skill no longer presided over 
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either his councils or his armies: Louis cried out for something decisive — 
for battle ; like the gamester, whom prudence has deserted, and who is 
anxious to stake all in a decisive throw, which may relieve or ruin him. He 
bade Villeroi, therefore, give battle. Had he even selected Villars for the 
important task ! But Villars was an indifferent courtier, being rude, 
independent, and proud. The ” short-geniused and superb Villeroi ” was 
preferred, and despatched on the diihcult errand of giving battle to 
Marlborough. 


The Battle of Ramillies, 1706 


The French army, of about 80,000 men, reached the banks of the Mehaigne 
near Ramillies, about half distance betwixt Namur and Tirlemont, on the 
23rd of May, 1706. Despite the king’s order and his own ardour to fight, it 
was Marlborough who marched to the attack. Villeroi was waiting to be 
joined by Marchin ; but, knowing himself to have a force stronger than the 
English general, he resolved to await the attack, drawing up his army in the 
position that chance had placed it, at an acute angle with the Mehaigne. The 
French right wing was near this river, with the village of Ramillies on a 
rising ground in front of it, precisely as Blenheim had been with respect to 
the French army in the action called by that name. Villeroi’s left was here 


covered by a little marshy river called the Gheete, which rendered it unas- 
sailable indeed, but also rendered it useless unless as supporting his right. 


Marlborough did not arrive with his army till it was already past noon ; he 
reconnoitred, drew up in line corresponding to the French, and the 
cannonade began. The duke in an instant had perceived that the Gheete 
covering the enemy’s left rendered engagement on that side impossible ; he 
therefore drew all his force from that side, and drafting it in the most 
concealed manner possible behind the troops about to attack Ramillies and 
the French right, he concentrated his force on this point. This manoeuvre 
took a long time to execute, and yet Villeroi took no step to defeat it. When 
Marlborough advanced, the French household cavalry charged him with 
such impetuosity and valour as to break the attacking battalions, and to 
endanger the duke himself ; but the English, rallying in front, and allowing 
these rash enemies to pass to the rear, where there was force enough to deal 
with them, pushed on both upon Ramillies and upon the French line behind 
it. The English, being in much superior numbers on this point, owing to the 
inactivity of the French right, formed in one unbroken line and charged, 
numbers breaking in between the intervals of the French, who were drawn 
up in separate battalions, and taking them in flank. Their rearguard failed to 
support those in front : the baggage, it was said, impeded them : at all 
events the battle, though begun late, proved ere sunset a decisive victory on 
one side and rout on the other. The pursuit lasted the whole night, the 
fugitives suffering greatly in their passage through the defile of Judoigne, 
which was blocked with cannon and wagons. Here the day of Blenheim was 
renewed, the loss of the French in killed and captive not being, however, so 
great. The consequences were not less important ; being the loss to France 
of all the Spanish Netherlands, including Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, 
Brussels, Mechlin, and Louvain. The fortresses of Menin and Dendermonde 
surrendered also. Namur and Mons remained, the only towns unconquered. 


The court was struck with consternation on learning of this second defeat, 
of which the details were for a long time unknown. No courier arrived, so 
that Louis was obliged to despatch Chamillart himself, his minister, to 
Flanders. Villeroi was distracted, and had lost all self-possession ; 
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everyone condemned a general whose imprudence had placed the kingdom 
“within two fingers of its ruin.” Still Louis was generous to his unfortunate 
general, and wrote him to give in his resignation, in order to avoid the 
harshness of deprival. The duke de VendQme was recalled from Italy to 
take the command in Flanders ; and the duke of Orleans, the king’s nephew, 
succeeded Vend6me. This last apjjointment surprised the court, which was 
aware of the extreme repugnance felt by Louis to employ any of the princes 
of the blood ; but so unfortunate had proved his choice of late that the 
monarch resolved at last to trust the defence of the kingdom to the zeal of 
his family./ 


Orleans found the army in Italy in great disorder, the generals divided and 
insubordinate ; Turin was besieged according to the plans of La Feuillade 
[the most frivolous and incompetent of the favourites of Louis], contrary to 
the advice of Vauban; the prince in irritation turned over his powers to 
Marshal de Marchin. Prince Eugene, who had effected his junction with 
Victor Amadeus, encountered the French army between the Dora and Stura 
rivers. Orleans was seriously wounded at the battle of Turin, September 7th, 
1706 ; Marchin was killed and discouragement seized the genei’als and the 
troops. The siege of Turin was raised and before the end of the year almost 
all the places were lost and Dauphine threatened. Victor Amadeus refused 
to agree to a special peace and in March, 1707, the prince of Vaudemont, 
governor of the Milanese for the king of Spain, signed a capitulation at 
Mantua and sent back to France the troops that still remained there. The 
imperials were masters of Naples. Spain possessed nothing more in Italy. 


Philip V had been threatened with the loss of Spain as of Italy. In the past 
two years the archduke Charles of Austria under the name of Charles ITI, 
with the support of England and Portugal, disputed the crown with the 
young king. Philip V had lost Catalonia and had just failed in an attempt to 
retake Barcelona, which had surrendered to Lord Peterborough. The road to 
Madrid was cut off; the army was obliged to pass through Roussillon and 
Beam to resume the campaign. The king shut himself up in the capital 
whither he was conducted by Marshal Berwick, a natural son of James II ; 


but Philip could not remain in Madrid, threatened by the enemy. He betook 
himself to Burgos. The English entered the capital and proclaimed Charles 
III. 


But this was too much. The Spaniards could not allow an Austrian king to 
be imposed upon them by heretics and the Portuguese. The cities arose ; a 
handful of cavalry was sufficient to enable Berwick to regain possession of 
Madrid, and the king returned on the 4th of October amid the acclamations 
of the peojDle. Charles III now held only Aragon and Catalonia in Spain. 
The French garrison, unoccupied since the evacuation of Italy, came to the 
assistance of the Spaniards. 


Louis XIV had made his grandson understand that a great sacrifice would 
be necessary to obtain the peace he. believed would soon be due to their 
peoples. The Dutch refused their mediation. The campaign of 1707 was 
signalled in Spain by the victory of Alniansa, won on the 15th of April by 
Marshal Berwick over the Anglo-Portuguese army and by the taking of 
Lerida which surrendered on November 11th to the duke of Orleans. In 
Germany Villars drove the enemy from the banks of the Rhine,’ advanced 


1 Villars’ achievements had been noteworthy for some time. In 1706 he 
raised the blockade of Fort Louis on the Rhine. In 1707 he forced the lines 
of StoUhofen which, extending from Philippsburg to the Black Forest, were 
regarded as the rampart of Germany. 
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into Swabia, and ravaged the Palatinate, levying contributions on the 
country of which he openly kept a part for himself. 


The inexhaustible elasticity and marvellous resources of France had 
somewhat revived hopes in 1707. An invasion of Provence by Victor 
Amadeus and Prince Eugene, a check before Toulon and their retreat, 


precipitated by a rising of the peasants, had irritated the allies. Attempts at 
negotiation at the Hague undertaken by the king remained without result. » 


But the emperor made a treaty of neutrality for Italy, and that brought to the 
Rhine frontier the soldiers in Italy. a The allies hoped to reduce the king 
lower ; and certainly the prospects of France were never more gloomy. The 
finances were in the greatest disorder. Charaillart had the management of 
both war and finance departments : the exertion, united with ill success, was 
too much ; it was killing him. He wrote a piteous letter to this effect, tender- 
ing his resignation to the king : Louis read it, and writing on the margin of 
the letter, ” Well, we will perish together,” sent it back to the minister. One 
active genius, nevertheless, was employed at this time to provide a remedy 
for the poverty of the government, and a reform in the financial system : 
this was Vauban, the celebrated engineer. The product of his labours was a 
plan for abolishing the numerous and intricate branches of taxation, and 
substituting in its place one uniform tax on property. He proposed to take a 
tenth of its yearly value, which he called a dime royale. This simple mode 
would have proved the ruin of the financiers, the farmers of the revenue, 
and the pensioners, that were paid out of divers intricate receipts ere they 
reached the treasury. The scheme of Vauban was set aside ; and paper 
money now made its appearance in France for the fii-st time./ The use of 
credit was not understood, however, in France as it was being learned in 
England. The establishment of the Bank of England, which enabled the 
small kingdom to use all her resources without undue strain or present 
exhaustion, had no parallel in Fi-ance, where finances were managed in 
secret councils of the king, and the nearest approach to national banking 
was to anticipate future revenues to the utmost limit. To meet or guarantee 
these anticipations, more imposts must be levied ; more distress and 
suffering resulted. In England the war furnished people with a safe and new 
means of investment. In France the absence of a regular institution of credit 
prevented that use of its resources which was to be the astounding 
achievement of the Bank of France two centuries and a half later, a 


Despite his distresses, Louis was not inactive. He fitted out an expedition 
for the pretender to Scotland, which failed. Funds were wanting to supply 
the armies. Desmarets, who had succeeded Chamillart, told tlie monarch 
that it was impossible to obtain money, except from Samuel Bernard the 


banker. Louis saw Bernard, asked him to Marly, and showed him the 
wonders of the place with a condescension that made the courtiers stare. 
Bernard was so set beside himself by the honour, that he declared he would 
rather see himself ruined than the empire of so gracious a monarch in want ; 
and the loan was instantly effected. 


Villars commanded with his usual activity and success on the Rhine in 
1708, whilst the duke of Burgundy, grandson to Louis, aided by Vend6me, 
commanded against Marlborough in Flanders. The allies had not troops 
sufficient to garrison the numerous towns which they had taken in Flanders, 
and which were far more inclined to French rule than to the Dutch and 
English. Ghent and Bruges were, owing to these causes, surprised. 
Emboldened by success, the French pushed across the Schelde towards 
Brussels 
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with rather uncertain intentions. Hearinp’ that Marlborough was 
approaching, they retired, and invested Oudenai’de, which intercepted the 
passage on the Schelde betwixt the French towns and Ghent. Tliey hoped to 
take it ere Marlborough could arrive. But that general making forced 
marches, the French at his appi-oach decamped from before Oudenarde to 
retire to Ghent. The duke reached them on their retreat, and a partial action 
took place, in which the French were routed, and driven, with great loss, 
back to Ghent. The dukes of Vendome and Burgundy had a serious 
difference and quarrel on the field. Whilst the commanders were 
squabbling, their army was beaten. The prince Eugene then invested Lille, a 
bulwark not yet reduced. Lille surrendered in October, 1708 : with it fell 
Ghent and Bruges ; and, with the exception of one or two towns, the 
frontier of France lay completely open. [This was the darkest hour for Louis 
XIV. Even the capital seemed no longer safe. ] 


The year 1709 commenced by one of the most rigorous winters ever known. 
The populace began to clamour under present sufferings, and with the 


prospects of still greater. Seeing the disastrous and disturbed state of the 
population, the parliament thought proper to assemble in the great chamber, 
to consider the state of things. It was proposed to appoint deputies to visit 
the provinces, buy corn, and watch over the public peace. It was a bold 
attempt under Louis XIV. He reprimanded the parliament, and told them 
that they had as little to do with corn as with taxation. The magistrates 
obeyed, and were silent. 


In such a state of threatened famine, aggravated by the oppression of war, 
commerce remained at a stand : money was no longer forthcoming. 
Bernard, the great banker, became a bankrupt. Even the insufficient revenue 
could not be collected ; and an adulteration of the coin was had recourse to 
as the only expedient. Louis despatched the president Rouille to Holland to 
sue for peace ; and soon after the marquis de Torcy, minister, he might be 
called, of foreign affairs, was sent on the same humiliating errand. The 
states of Holland, or their agents, here repaid the French king all his past 
insults and pride. His envoys and his offers were slighted, yet these last 
were sufficiently ample. Louis consented to abandon his grandson the king 
of Spain, reserving for him merely Naples. The states refused even Naples. 
Torcy offered them towns to form a barrier in the Netherlands. In this 
nothing less than Lille and Tournay would content them. They demanded 
Strasburg and Landau, tantamount to Alsace, and the demolition of 
Dunkirk. Louis consented to demolish the port of Dunkirk, as also the 
fortifications of Strasburg. In short, the demands of the allies went not only 
to reduce France to what it was at the accession of Louis, but prince Eugene 
claimed to keep possession of his conquests in Dauphine. Moreover, the 
allies insisted not only upon the French king’s abandoning his grandson, but 
upon his aiding to dethrone him. “If I am to continue warring,” replied 
Louis, “I had rather fight my enemies than my children.” 


The negotiations were thus broken off. The monarch gained much by them. 
He showed his sincere desire for peace ; and now making known, ina 
printed appeal to his subjects, the terms that he had offered and that had 
been rejected, the national feeling was roused to indignation. The rich sent 
their plate to the mint, the king and royal family not excepted ; the poor 
hurried to the armies ; and Louis was in a condition to face his inveterate 
foes. The obduracy of Marlborough, of Prince t/ugene, and of the Dutch 


was certainly impolitic ; for Spain might in one campaign have been 
reduced, the French remaining neutral. France, herself, offered to make 
every fair 
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concession ; and the commanders, in refusing, might well incur the 
reproach of being actuated by selfish views, if the state of distress in France 
had not warranted any hopes or pretensions on their part. A great portion of 
the court of Versailles itself was for abandoning Philip V, and withdrawing 
the troops from Spain ; a measure which did take place in part, owing, 
however, to a quarrel betwixt Madame de Maintenon and the princess 
Orsini. 


Meantime the allies had entered the field, well supplied from the copious 
magazines of Holland. The French army, in a state of starvation and nuditj-, 
opposed them. Its commander was the marshal de Villars. He was indignant 
at the arrogance of the confederates, and the despondency of the court : it 
was he who roused the drooping spirits of Louis and of his ministers, and 
who alone preserved a confidence in the French soldiery and in the fate of 
arms. Villars appears to be one of the truest and finest specimens of the 
French soldier : he was ardent, bold, and valiant ; qualities whicli he 
enhanced by an air and habit of boasting. Full of resources, he never lost 
confidence in himself, firmly believing that neither Marlborough nor any 
other general could contend with him. At the same time he was blunt and 
rude ; could not brook to be commanded ; too independent to be a courtier, 
all ministers hated him and the butterflies of the court joined them. ” I am 
going to fight your enemies,” said he to the monarch, as he was departing 
for a campaign ; “I leave you amongst mine.” 


The Battle of Malplaquet (1709 A.D.) 


The duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene had taken Tournay, and now 
menaced Mons. Villars advanced by the road from Valenciennes to succour 


it, and posted himself to the right of the road, in an interval betwixt two 
woods, near Malplaquet. By advancing, he might have routed Prince 
Eugene, who was at first inferior in numbers ; but Marlborough coming up, 
the two generals determined to attack Villars, who on his side, anxious to 
measure himself with them and secure an advantage, had covered his strong 
position by entrenchments and abatis, or trees felled and thrown with their 
branches towards the enemy. The envoys of the Dutch states dissuaded 
Marlborough from fighting ; and they were right. Mons was in the rear of 
the allied army, and Villars was in no condition to disturb its siege, without 
at least quitting his entrenchments. Marlborough, however, accustomed to 
conquer, somewhat undervalued his enemies, and resolved on the attack. 


The battle of Malplaquet was fought on the 11th of September. Each wing 
of the French was in a wood, covered and entrenched, whilst the centre, 
occupying the interval, had taken scarcely less care to cover itself. Opposite 
the French centre, however, was a farm and a little wood, which Prince 
Eugene occupied, and filled with troops that did not appear. The action 
began on the wings, Marlborough charging Villars and driving him back 
after a struggle. To support himself, Villars drew reinforcements from the 
centre, and was making fresh head against the English, when a ball struck 
his knee, and incapacitated him from commanding. Prince Eugene, 
watching his opportunity, seized the moment that Villars had weakened his 
centre, and, leading his infantry from the farm and wood, rushed on tlie 
centre, and broke it, carrpng their entrenchments. This was \actory. In the 
meantime, the Dutch attack on the other wing, where Boufflers 
commanded, was defeated. Despite the valour of the young prince of 
Orange, he could not establish himself in the wood or within the 
entrenchment ; and he was driven back. 
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But the success of Boufflers was to no purpose. The French left and centre 
were broken ; and all that its victorious right could accomplish was to cover 
the retreat, and prevent Malplaquet from being converted into the same rout 


as Ramillies. The allies lost a prodigious number of men in the attack of the 
woods and entrenchments. The number of French slain was much less. 
Villars, in consequence, was as proud as if he had gained the battle. ” If 
God should grant us another such defeat, our enemies would be destroyed,” 
wrote he to Louis. He afterwards boasted that but for his wound he would 
have won the victory : Voltaire, who was present, remarks that few believed 
the boast. Mons surrendered immediately. This was the last victory of 
Marlborough. 


In the next campaign, indeed, he showed his decided military superiority to 
Villars, by breaking through lines that the marshal had declared 
impregnable, and this without losing a man. But whilst France, with the 
languor of an exhausted but still valiant combatant, was warding off these 
blows, which the Dutch, in their anxiety for capturing towns and forming a 
barrier, prevented from being straightforward and vital, fortune was pleased 
to prostrate Marlborough, and rescue Louis from ruin by the means of a 
canting clergyman and an obscure woman, who rose to court favour. 
Sacheverell and Mrs. Masham effected what all the warriors and statesmen 
of Versailles despaired to do. Marlborough was overthrown, and with him 
England’s inveteracy and force. 


Previous to affairs taking this unexpected turn, the situation of Louis was 
desperate. Again he sent envoys to sue for peace, and they were treated with 
the same contempt. Sympathy is here excited for the monarch, struggling 
bravely not for his conquests but for his crown and country. Louis on this 
occasion showed a spirit that more entitled him to the name of Great, than 
all his early triumphs. What were his intentions, in case of the war’s 
continuing, and of Marlborough’s invading France ? He has himself 
recorded them in a letter to Villars : ” I reckoned,” said he, ” on going to 
Peronne or St. Quentin, gathering there every disposable troop, wherewith 
to make a last effort with you, that we might perish together ; for never 
could I remain a witness of the enemy’s approaching my capital.” This, 
indeed, breathes the pride of Louis XIV, but at the same time his 
magnanimity and heroism. The battle of Villa-Viciosa, gained by the French 
over the Austrian party in Spain, revived his hopes ; the disgrace of 
Marlborough, and the blunted hostilities of England, restored him to 
security and confidence. 


before the mid-dle of the year 1850 in that southwestern palace of 
Sennacherib which Asshurbanapal restored. Any one who would form a 
clear idea of it must peruse Layard’s magnificent descriptions of it for 
himself. Assyrian antiquity rose from the earth and grew more and more 
distinct, and so intelligible was the language of the hundreds of bas-reliefs, 
that, even without understanding the inscriptions, every one was in a 
position to construct for himself a tolerably clear picture of the manners and 
customs, the life and occupations, in short, the whole civilisation of the 
ancient Assyrians, and this merely from the illustrations in Layard’s two 
popular books. But the most important discovery made in this palace, 
indeed the most important in its results of all the Assyrian excavations, was 
the remains of a regular library of thousands of clay tablets, which were 
heaped up in two chambers, covering the floor a foot thick. These the 
restorer of the palace, the accomplished king Asshurbanapal (668 B.C., the 
Sardanapalus of the Greeks, and Asnapper of the Bible) had had collected, 
and had deposited them, partly here, partly (probably in duplicate) in other 
palaces, as in particular in the northern palace, which was also in Kuyunjik, 
and was discovered by Rassam. The tablets of gray and yellow clay found 
in the so-called Lion Room of Asshurbanapal’s northern palace, were in 
most cases broken into smaller or larger fragments, probably because in the 
general ruin they had fallen down from the upper story into the space in 
which they covered the ground ; many, however, were still whole. Of course 
only later investigation could succeed in bringing the broken fragments 
together again, and then only partially ; one of these tablets, restored by 
piecing together sixteen fragments, gives the Babylonian story of the Flood, 
which George Smith successfully recognised from amongst the thousands 
of scattered fragments ; the reader will appreciate the condition in which 
most of these clay book-pages (to use a paradoxical expression) have come 
down to us. The size of the tablets seldom exceeds nine by six and a half 
inches ; but many, especially tablets containing contracts, were considerably 
smaller. The greater number bore the inscription, “Series of tablets ..., 
tablet number ...; Palace of Asshurbanapal, king of the universe, king of 
Assyria ...,” after which came a series of phrases, mostly stereotyped, 
which indicates the tablet in question as belonging to the library of 
Asshurbanapal, the great collector of ancient Babylonian literature in 
Assyrian character. In the restored tablet of the Flood, the place of the 
signature 


Whilst the clouds in the political sky were thus clearing up for Louis, a 
mass of private misfortune, almost unexampled, fell upon him. His pride 
had been brought low. He was now stricken in his nearest affections : his 
only son, the dauphin, died of the smallpox, April 14th, 1711. The son of 
this prince became, in consequence, heir-apparent to the crown. The 
greatest hopes were entertained of this youth. He had been the pupil of 
Fenelon. Though naturally most violent and extreme in his passions and 
temper, a sense of religion had worked a reformation in him, and he became 
forbearing, pious, just. His reign promised to be a golden one for Fi-ance. 
Such was the young duke of Burgundy. His duchess [Marie Adelaide of 
Savoy] was of a character as rare. With the most buoyant spirits and the 
aptest wit, she was the delight of her royal grandfather, who could not take 
a journey without her ; and with him she took all kinds of liberties. It was 
she who remarked, on hearing him speak of the triumphs of Queen Anne’s 
reign, that ” queens reigned more prosperously than kings ; because under a 
queen men governed, and women under a king.” 
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This prince and princess were both carried oflf suddenly by some unknown 
disease [the former on February 18th, the latter on February 12th, 1712] ; 
possibly by the smallpox, which was then universally prevalent and fatal : 
but none of the external marks of that malady appeared on them. The title of 
dauphin fell, within a very short time, upon a third head [the duke of 
Brittany] ; and it too was carried to the grave on March 8th. The second 
child of the late duke of Burgundy, the duke of Anjou, was then at nurse, 
and about two years old. The same malady seized it; and it was saved, 
probably, by its superintendent, who would not permit either bleeding or 
emetic to be employed — the favourite remedies of the time for every 
ailment. This infant lived, and soon after became Louis XV. 


Popular belief could not assign so many deaths of such important 
personages to the cause of nature or disease. They were attributed to poison 
; and the physicians, either through alarm and ignorance, or to excuse their 


want of skill, corroborated, all save one blunt man, the same opinion. Who 
could be guilty of such crimes ? All eyes turned towards the duke of 
Orleans, nephew of Louis. His life was profligate, his character reckless, 
and his pride seemed to be to brave public opinion. The king, with his 
wonted jealousy, had kept the prince from all high or martial employ, except 
on one or two occasions. In Italy he had shown courage. In Spain, 
contemning the dullness of Philip V, who at that time had meditated retiring 
to the Indies, he had intrigued, it was averred, to take his place. This put 
him in disgrace at court. 


Even his studies gave handle to calumny. Chemistry was what he most 
delighted in, and in this pursuit he was said to be actuated by an unlioly 
curiosity to read and influence his future destinies. Of a sarcastic spirit, that 
despised and mocked humanity, the duke perhaps encouraged these 
opinions of him in order to cater to his own amusement. The cry of 
suspicion was now Serious. The court entertained it. The people clamoured 
about the Palais Royal, and were only prevented by the police from 
breaking in and tearing the ” poisoner ” in pieces. To such accusers the duke 
scorned to justify himself. He sought, however, an interview with the king, 
who, worn with sorrow and tormented with suspicion, granted it. Orleans 
demanded to be sent to the Bastille, confronted with witnesses, and tried. 
Louis for answer could but shrug his shoulders. The monarch’s mind was 
paralysed with his misfortune. The duke’s teacher of chemistry was 
arrested, and there the matter ended. Posterity seems to have acquitted 
Orleans of the crime ; but his contemporaries, more credulous, were far 
from resigning themselves to the same opinion. Some indeed accused the 
house of Austria ; and the absurdity of this supposition, upheld by many 
creditable persons, has the effect of invalidating the other. But none at that 
time dared to doubt the agency of poison. 


Battle of Denain (1712 A.D.) 


Conferences for peace had opened at Utrecht in the commencement of 
1712. It was no longer Marlborough but the duke of Ormonde, who now 
commanded in Flanders. He concluded a suspension of hostilities with the 
French ; and Villars, delivered from the English, undertook to strike a blow 
against the prince Eugene. That commander besieged Landrecies, 


communicating with his magazines through the entrenched camp of Denain. 
Villars, pretending to assault the besieging army round Landrecies, made a 
side march suddenly, broke into the fortified lines, called arrogantly by the 
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imperials the road to Paris, and advanced upon Denain. His officers cried 
for fascines to fill up the ditch. ” Eugene will not allow you time,” cried 
Villars, ” the bodies of the first slain must be our fascines.” They advanced, 
stormed the camp, which was commanded by Lord Albemarle, a Dutch 
general, and carried it ere the prince could arrive. This gallant action roused 
the spirits and fortunes of the French, and gave weight to their eiforts at 
Utrecht. By their own writers Denain is almost swelled into comparison 
with Ramillies ; its success is said to have saved the kingdom. The 
defection of the English, under their tory minister, from the grand alliance 
was, however, the true and only cause of their safety. Without it Villars 
could not have won the day of Denain, nor Louis made peace at Utrecht on 
any terms less than the abandonment of the crown of Spain by the house of 
Bourbon. 


TREATIES OF UTRECHT AND RASTATT (1713-1714 A.D.) 


In April, 1713, the plenipotentiaries of France signed the Treaties of Utrecht 
with England, Holland, and Savoy. The former country was gratified by the 
demolition of the port of Dunkirk, the cession of Gibraltar and Minorca, 
together with Newfoundland, Hudson Bay, and the island of St. 
Christopher’s. Spain remained to Philip V on his renouncing forever all 
right of succession to the crown of France. The English ministry 
endeavoured to render this unwelcome part of the treaty palatable to the 
parliament by a number of advantages stipulated in favour of British 
commerce, which, however, as savouring of free trade, and inimical to the 
connection with Portugal, failed of being well received. The duke of Savoy, 
in addition to his paternal dominions already recovered by him, had Sicily 
thrown into his lot. 


The treaty with Holland was but provisional till the following year./ The 
emperor and the empire alone remained outside the general peace. War was 
resumed in Germany and on the Rhine. Villars seized Speier and 
Kaiserslautern, and laid siege to Landau. Landau capitulated August 20th, 
and on September 30th Villars entered Freiburg ; the citadel surrendered 
November 13th. The imperials now began to make pacific overtures ; 
Villars and Prince Eugene were charged with the negotiations. The peace 
was finally signed at Rastatt March 6th, 1711. » The Rhine was here 
acknowledged the frontier line on the side of Alsace. The elector of Bavaria 
was restored to his dominions. The emperor, in lieu of Spain, received 
Naples, Milan, and Sardinia, together with Spanish Flanders, in which, 
however, the Dutch retained the right of garrisoning the principal towns, 
forming, as it was called, the barrier against France. Namur, Tournay, 
Menin, and Ypres were amongst these. Lille and French Flanders remained 
to Louis. He retained this important conquest, as well as Alsace ; 
advantages which the triumphs of Villars materially tended to gain. The title 
of the king of Prussia was acknowledged, and a certain accession of 
territory procured to him. The Protestant succession to the throne of 
England was also guaranteed by France. 


One of the principal difficulties of the treaty was to procure from the kings 
of France and Spain a valid renunciation of their mutual rights to either 
crown, so as to obviate the possibility of their being united upon one head. 
The verbal renunciation, or even the oath of the monarch, was found 
insufficient, and not without reason, seeing how lightly the declaration of 
Louis XIV on his marriage had been set aside. The English required the 
guarantee of a national assembly corresponding to their parliament, that, in 
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short, of a states-general. Louis was, however, more indignant and hurt at 
this suggestion than at the most arrogant demands of the allies. He 
represented the nullity of the states, and his own omnipotence. Still his 
sovereign word was not sufficient. Different modes were suggested. Saint- 


Simon advised the calling of an assembly of dukes to affix their signatures. 
Others proposed the entire peerage : but Louis was as jealous of noble as 
plebeian, and could not tolerate the aristocracy except in the garb and in the 
submissive office of a courtier. All the guarantee he could give was the 
solemn registry of the renunciation in his parliament or assembly of legists ; 
and even to this he took care to invite the peers with less than the ordinary 
form 


Europe after the Treaties or Utrecht and Rastatt 


(1713-1714) 


and solemnity./ The treaties of Utrecht and Rastatt mark a distinct epoch in 
European history. The age of the Habsburg supremacy, which had ended in 
the great Peace of Westphalia, was succeeded by that of Bourbon 
predominance ; and Utrecht and Rastatt mark its fall as decisively as the 
Peace of 1648 had ended the dreams of Habsburg ambition. For a while the 
French monarchy still stands erect, and by the splendour of its show it still 
imposes upon the eye. But its tottering structure is doomed when the first 
great shock of revolution is felt. From now till 1789 the main interest in the 
history of France is the trend toward the new era which was to replace the 
old, worn, battered, and ruined edifice of the absolute monarchy with a 
reconstructed society. a 
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Louis now began to feel his health seriously decay. The hour of his 
dissolution could not be distant. The future fate of his family and kingdom 
occupied his tlioughts. Of his legitimate descendants but one feeble infant 
remained, with the exception of the king of Spain, who by his renunciation 


was set aside from inheriting the crown of France. The duke of Orleans thus 
filled the place of heir presumptive, and from his station aspired to the 
regency. Louis dreaded to trust the infant Louis XV to the keeping of this 
prince, who bore the worst of characters. Though unconvicted, suspicion 
still rested upon him of having poisoned his relatives. Louis did him more 
justice in calling him a fanfaron de crimes, a braggard of crimes. But still 
the objection in the royal breast was not removed. Actuated by these 
motives, as well as by tenderness for the children born to him of Madame 
de Montespan, Louis issued a decree, giving to the illegitimate princes the 
full rights of the legitimate blood, calling them in succession to the throne 
immediately after the young dauphin. Nothing marks the extreme 
submissiveness of the parliament more than their registry of this decree. But 
this obsequiousness was evidently owing to the inutility of disturbing the 
last moments of the monarch. Louis completed this attempt in favour of his 
illegitimate children by a testament which gave to the duke du Maine, the 
eldest of these princes, the command of the household troops and the chief 
power during the minority./ 


DEATH OF LOUIS XIV 


Since the summer of 1714 Louis XIV, already cruelly shaken in health in 
1712, had been gradually failing. His chief physician, Fagon, himself 
enfeebled by age, did not perceive in time the slow fever which was 
undermining the king’s health and did not take advantage of the resources 
still offered by that powerful constitution. After the 11th of August, 1715, 
Louis XIV did not again leave the chateau of Versailles. The fever 
increased, sleep vanished. On the 24th one of the king’s legs which had 
been causing him acute pain showed marks of gangrene. The next day 
Louis received the sacrament with calm and firmness. He manifested some 
scruples respecting what he had been made to do in regard to the bull 
JJnigenitus.\ He would have liked to see his archbishop, Noailles, once 
more, and to be reconciled to him ; means were found to prevent this. On 
the 26th he bade farewell in moving terms to the principal personages of his 
court. He also took leave of the prince and princesses, addressed kindly 
words to the duke of Orleans as though to banish evil designs from his heart 
if he should have conceived any, and then sent for the dauphin, a beautiful 
child of five years of age, sole relic of all his legitimate line in France. 


” My child,” he said to him, ” you will soon be the king of a great realm. 
Never forget your obligations towards God ; remember that you owe him all 
that you are. Try to preserve peace with your neighbours. I have been too 
fond of war. Do not imitate me in that, nor in the too great expenditure 
which I have made. Lighten the burdens of your people as soon as you can 
and do that which I have had the misfortune not to do myself.” 


[ ‘ The enemies of the Jansenists obtained a decree from the king, 
interdicting a work entitled Beflections Morales sur le Nouveau Testament 
by Father Quesnel, which Cardinal de Noailles had already approved of. 
Clement XI launched the bull Unigenitus condemning one hundred and one 
propositions extracted from the Reflections Morales. Eight prelates headed 
by Noailles protested against the bull. The king’s confessor, Le Tellier, 
urged the king to have Noailles deposed. The affair dragged a long time at 
Rome. The king was about to bring the affair to his bed of justice when he 
fell ill.] 
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Touching, but vain words ! The successor of Louis XIV was not reserved 
for a work of reparation but for a work of dissolution and ruin. On the 
morning of the 28th the king said to Madame de Maintenon that in leaving 
her he was consoled by the hope that they would soon meet again. She did 
not respond to this idea of meeting in eternity and appeared to see in this 
sign of affection only a token of egoism. Thinking the end was near, she set 
out that very evening for St. Cyr ; the next day Louis, being still fully 
conscious, asked for her ; she returned, but only to leave again finally on 
the evening of the 30th, thus abandoning on his death-bed the man who had 
so constantly loved her. Her excuse was in her extreme weariness of the 
existence which Louis had imposed on her. He had overwhelmed her with 
his absorbing personality; for more than thirty years she had not liad a 
single day to herself ; the necessity of perpetually finding new resources to 
occupy and interest this active but infertile mind, accustomed to live, so to 
speak, on the substance of others, had exhausted and crushed her. 


Louis was now only conscious at moments. The day of the 31st of August 
passed in this manner : the gangrene was gaining on him. In the night Louis 
revived to recite with the clergy the prayers for the dying. He repeated 
several times in a firm voice : ‘#’m™Nunc et in hora mortis — Mon JDieu, 
aidez moi!” then he entered on a long death-agony. On the 1st of 
September, at a quarter past eight in the morning, the king drew his last 
breath. He had lived seventy-seven years, reigned seventy-two, governed 
fift3’-four. It was the longest as well as the greatest reign in the history of 
France. It was not one man, it was a world that was ended. 


Before descending, in the train of feudalism, into that night of the past in 
which one after another the perishable forms of eternal society are plunged, 
the monarchy, that symbolic form of national unity, had been manifested in 
a supreme personification which will remain forever engraved in the 
memory of peoples. Louis XIV is, and will remain, the king, the royal type, 
for foreign nations as well as for France. All that monarchy, after having 
brought under one yoke the divergent elements of the multiplex world of 
the Middle Ages, succeeded in producing in the fullness of her power, she 
produced in Louis the Great. Flourishing in her prime with the Great King, 
she grew old with him. The signs of decay multiplied ; the gangrene was 
manifested in her as in him and, if monarchy did not die the same day as the 
monarch, the silent work of decomposition was no longer to be arrested in 
her organs. We are about to watch the dissolution of that vast frame until the 
day in wliich the real unity, the sovereign nation, shall for the first time 
break through the worn-out covering in its own true essence, without figure 
and without symbol. 


France prospered under Louis XIV so long as he continued in the ideas of 
Richelieu ; she suffered, then declined, when she became unfaithful to 
them. He himself condemned the excess of his wars and expenditure ; his 
expenditure on luxury and art, though doubtless very considerable, has been 
much exaggerated by tradition ; as to his wars, they were, some justifiable, 
others excusable in their principle, but not in the inhuman character which 
he allowed to be imprinted on them, nor, at times, in the fashion in which 
they were conducted politically. France desired her natural completion, and, 
in the respective condition of the nations, the action of France to achieve 
her retransformation into the larger territory of Gaul was enough to 


overthrow the equilibrium of Europe and to provoke coalitions. Louis XIV 
committed the error of claiming to be able to do still more, and, above all, 
of making the claim believed. The two gravest charges which he merited 
are not those on 
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whicli he condemned himself ; they were : in economics, that of having 
wrought harm and rejected the remedy, ruined the finances and refused the 
radical reform which might have restored them ; in religion, that of having 
destroyed the great work of Henry IV which Richelieu had continued. But 
the responsibility of the revocation may well be divided : the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes was the logical consequence of monarchy according to 
Bossuet, and this great crime against the state condemns the monarchy still 
more than the monarch. The more we blame the monarchical theory as 
contrary to the true ends of man and of the citizen, the more we are 
disposed to indulgence towards the prince who was carried away by this 
theory as by an almost irresistible fatality. 


When the New Era, which opened amid the tempests [of the eighteenth 
century], shall have found its shape and position; when society, free and 
democratic, shall be definitely founded and recognised ; when parties cease 
to seek weapons in history, the name of Louis XIV will no longer excite the 
anger of the French people, as the expression of a hostile principle ; and his 
statue, alternately adored and broken, will finally repose amid the great 
images of the national Pantheon. If the French people do not forget the 
culpable and fatal errors of Louis, they will also remember that Louis has 
deserved to be identified with the most brilliant century yet seen in modern 
civilisation. France pardons willingly, too willingly perhaps, all those who 
have loved her, even with a selfish and tyrannical love — all those who 
have made her glorious, even at the expense of her happiness ; she is only 
implacable towards the memory of those leaders who have degraded her.« 


Louis XIV at the Death-bed of James II 


CHAPTER XXII THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV :i ASPECTS OF ITS 
CIVILISATION 


[1610-1715 A.D.] 


Augustus, Leo X, Louis XIV appear to us iu the illumination of art and 
poetry. Alexander, Csesar, and Napoleon are greater, but have they such a 
divine cortfege? — ARstNE Houssaye./ 


That development of French civilisation and letters which attained its 
apogee in the second half of the seventeenth century, the progress of science 
and the taste for art, was not the work of Louis XIV. The movement was 
begun ; Louis XIV had only to support it and give it a particular direction. 


In order to seek and determine the causes, it is necessary to go furtlier back. 
They will be found in the language, which became polished through the 
aspiration of society, which was reformed after the religious wars, in a 
better education which had reacted on manners, in a more general education 
and one more appropriate to the time — in fact, in the development of all 
the moral energies of France since Henry IV and Richelieu. Those great and 
independent geniuses, Richelieu, Corneille, and Descartes, gave the 
impulse, aroused writers or thinkers, and inspired the best society with that 
love, that admiration of the beautiful, which elevates the soul of a nation. 


The cares of war and of power were far from engrossing all the attention of 
Richelieu. He completed the construction of the Palais Cardinal, which was 
one of the most sumptuous dwellings ever seen, and which during his 
lifetime he bequeathed to the king, with the sole proviso that only a prince 
should ever inhabit it. He likewise embellished his house at Ruel, and his 
chateau at Richelieu in Touraine. He patronised Simon Vouet, recalled 
Poussin from Rome, bought paintings of Lesueur and Philippe de 
Champagne. He established the royal printing house, and tried, although 
with little success, to re-establish the royal manufactures established under 
the preceding reign and almost abandoned since then. 
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is clearly recognisable on the first of the columns; it is the last of the 
columns, for they are always to be counted from right to left (instead of 
from left to right). But especially clear to the eye of a layman is the addition 
to the signature, which represents a kind of library mark, unlike that of the 
specially prized Ishtar hymn in two languages (S. M. 954, British Museum); 
the latter differs somewhat from the ordinary tenor of these signatures, 
inasmuch as a whole genealogy is put, instead of the sentence usual 
elsewhere ; translated literally it runs : 


” (series:) ir shimma dimmir Ninna.” — Complaint to the goddess Ishtar. 
(The usual number of the tablet is not placed here.) 


He has written and engraved it like its original. 


” Palace of Asshurbanapal, king of Assyria, Son of Esarhaddon, king of the 
universe, king of Assyria, ruler of Babylon, King of Sumer and Accad, king 
of the kings of Ethiopia and Egypt, King of the four regions, son of 
Sennacherib, King of the universe, king of Assyria, who puts his trust in the 
god Asshur and the goddess 


Ninlil, in Nabu and Tashmit. May the god Nabu be thy guide I “ 
In general, however, these signatures ran as follows : 

(The first word of the tablet following.) 

” Xth tablet (of the series beginning thus :).... 


” Palace of Asshurbanapal, the king of the universe, the king of Assyria, to 
whom Nabu and Tashmit had given ear, who took clear eyes for the 
preparation (?) of the writing of tablets, whilst under the kings my 
predecessors nothing of the kind (nin shipru shu’ atu) was attempted — the 
wisdom of Nabu, (tikip santakki), a fulhiess of beauty, did I write, arrange, 
and engrave on tablets ; to see and read it I placed it in my palace.” 


FOUNDATION OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY 


In 1635 Richelieu conceived the idea of founding an association whose 
mission should be the perfecting of the language, and which should be the 


1 By this term is meant the period covering the reigns of Louis XIII and 
Louis XIV (1610- 
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highest authority in the criticism of literary works submitted by their 
authors. Boisrobert, Conrart, Chapelain, Rotrou, and the great Comeille are 
counted among the founders of this association, which was the Acad^mie 
Frangaise. The men of letters, until then placed only too often in the 
“domesticity” of the great — a name then far removed from the sense given 
to it to-day — by means of this association acquired more independence 
and influence. Formerly they had flattered the powerful ; now they began to 
develop a power of their own and to be flattered in their turn. The 
parliament made some difiiculty about the incorporation of the academy, 
because it had an invincible distrust of the cardinal’s ideas, whose works 
seemed to it always despotic, and because it feared the new company might 
be invested with too great privileges and with jurisdiction. It was far from 
imagining that the academy was to become one of the glories of France, in a 
time when Corneille led the list of great French writers, when Descartes 
wrote the Methode, when French society was the most polished in Europe, 
when Europe already borrowed the language of France, and took France for 
a model in everything. 6 


THE PATRONAGE SYSTEM 


In the first thirty years of the seventeenth century royalty did not yet seek to 
exercise any influence in intellectual matters. Richelieu is the first to have 
had the idea of offering royal patronage to the “Nurselings of the Muses.” 
He distributed a few pensions.” 


Of all styles of literature the drama was most encouraged by Richelieu. 
Until then it had hardly been more than a popular amusement ; it now 
became that of the most refined and most polished society. Doubtless, the 
talent of Rotrou and the genius of Corneille bore the principal part in this, 
but Richelieu aided them. His wish was to replace the ballets and other 
ordinary diversions of the court by amusements of a nobler sort, by 
tragedies and comedies of intrigue. He had a theatre in the Palais Cardinal 
and another in his mansion at Ruel. He often had plays represented there 
whose plan had been submitted to him. He gave advice to authors, worked 
with them, and even wrote himself. 


His patronage extended also to tuition and studies. An important 
transformation was taking place in the schools. The reform of the university 
under Henry IV had had the effect of substituting the study of the great 
authors for that of scholasticism. Since then the teaching of theology had 
been renewed ; it is well known what brilliancy it gave to the seventeenth 
century. The teaching of literature was not long delayed, and it is not to be 
doubted that a more healthful direction of men’s minds had largely 
contributed to prepare the intellectual superiority of this century over those 
preceding it. Richelieu built the Sorbonne. He favoured competition 
between the university and the Jesuits and showed his usual superiority in 
discussing questions of education. 


He thought moreover that liberal education was not for everybody, and that 
the greatest number of families ought to prepare their children for trade or 
for war. Therefore he founded at his own expense an academy, — a military 
college for the education of the young nobility. 


However, until the end of the Fronde, the court, filled with soldiers, or 
given up to ambitious rivalries of the noble, full of intrigues with Marie de’ 
Medici, of sadness with Louis XIII, of suspicions with Richelieu, of 
agitations under Anne of Austria, could not assume to be the supreme 
regulator of taste, the theatre of the arts, and impose rules or regulations 
upon genius. 
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After the Fronde it was different. The refined elegance and magnificence of 
Mazarin, the brilliant festivities of the first years of the personal reign of 
Louis XIV, the transformation of the great into courtiers, the sjDirit of 
subordination substituted for a spirit of independence, increased the 
importance of the court. Gradually one became accustomed to look to it 
alone. It surrounded royalty like a luminous circle, and its brilliancy made 
aU else pale. It became even a means of government. It contributed by its 
preponderance to annul parliaments and other national bodies. 


Louis XIV, who instinctively sought everywhere for aids to his grandeur, 
understood how to nourish the brilliant society which surrounded the 
persons and the works of the great writers and artists. He offered the latter a 
magnificent theatre and unparalleled publicity. He united the scattered 
forces into a mighty group, displaying their talents in a strong light, mak- 
ing of them a majestic whole. He had all the qualities necessary for this — 
disposition, taste, the feeling for the beautiful, and particularly the sense of 
rule and harmony. He established a sort of concert of the great writers, in 
the same manner as he put the great ministers in harmony with each other. 


From this time, with the striking uniformity, regularity, and discipline which 
was the character of letters and arts under his reign, the men of genius had 
full sway, nothing held them back. But their place was determined in the 
great ensemble, and they felt they were obeying a law. A great and noble 
harmony was established among literary efforts of the most diverse 
character, as among the arts destined to compete in tlie grandeur of the 
same edifice. 


Less spontaneous, less audacious, perhaps even less original than in the 
time of the preceding generation, literature attained a perfection under 
Louis XIV which it never had to such a degree in any other epoch. It 
attained this perfection because it addressed itself less to the king and 
sovereign than to the flower of society grouped around him. The highest 
society had never before formed such a public. Bred in a grand school of 
admiration and surrounded by masterpieces, it evinced the greatest interest 
in matters of intellect. Conversation was an art and a talent, the literary taste 
an affectation of fashion, in fact a point of honour. The women took part in 
the movement, and to such a degree that it is to one of them that we owe 


most of our appreciation of it. Madame de Sevigne^ in her correspondence, 
so well named written conversation, immortalised the society of the great 
century in painting it from life. 6 


Colbert took up the idea of pensions with more liberality and amplitude 
than did Richelieu. He created the feuille des pensions, which was a sort of 
pendant to the feuille des benefices. It was started in 1663 partly on the 
suggestion of Chapelain. Among those on the list was Chapelain, who 
called himself ” the greatest French poet that has ever lived, and the one 
with the soundest judgment,” but whom Boileau simply characterises as ” 
the wealthiest of all the beaux esprits ” ; also some of the great names of 
literature — MoliSre, the two Corneilles, Racine, Flechier, Mezeray, 
Quinault, Charles Perrault, later Boileau himself, besides many 
mediocrities. Along with Frenchmen were foreigners — Graziani, the 
litterateur; the jurisconsult Conring ; Ferrari, professor of oratory at the 
University of Padua ; the erudites Boklerus, Gevartius, Heinsius, and 
Vossius ; mathema-ticians and astronomers, such as Cassini of Bologna, 
Viviani of Florence, Huygens of the Hague and Helvelius of Dantzic. Louis 
XIV did more than pension some of the artists. He ennobled Lully, Le 
N8tre, Mansart, and Lebrun. To the savants Colbert gave not only money 
but means of 
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working ; for them he created new chairs in the Jardin du Roi, built the 
Observator}’ of Paris, and subsidised missions and scientific expeditions. 
He was the founder of tlie Journal des Savants which exists to-day. ^ 


Tlie Renaissance was above all things a period of freedom. The age of 
Louis XIV is characterised by order and monarchical discipline. The 
historians soon perceived that the king was a more exacting protector than 
the lords of olden times. The latter, provided their families were eulogised, 
left their clients perfect liberty in other matters, but the history of Louis 
XIV’s ancestors was the history of the whole country, and as his glory 
reached out in all directions, the historian was no longer free in anything. 
Colbert let Mezeray know that if he wished to keep his pension of 4,000 


livres he would have to speak with more discretion of the gahelle and the 
taille and to abstain from too free reflections on the policies of former 
kings. Mezeray only half understood, and half his pension was suppressed. 


Assuredly the royal protection had its good effect, but there was caprice in 
the king’s favours. For a sovereign to control letters and art without mak- 
ing mistakes, he would have to be infallible and with a mind to embrace and 
understand everything. But Louis XIV did not understand everything and 
was often mistaken. When, in 1667, he forbade the funeral eulogy of 
Descartes did he know that the latter was the most eminent thinker of the 
age? 


LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS 


In the literary history of the seventeenth century a division must be noted. 
Voltaire i has neglected it when he introduces into what he calls the Siecle 
de Louis XIV such dissimilar geniuses as Corneille and Racine, Bossuet 
and FAnelon. But even while retaining this time-honoured expression, it 
should be applied only to that period during which Louis XIV’s personality, 
the prestige of his glory and the action of his laws and institutions were 
predominant. Now during an entirely earlier period of more than sixty years 
a whole group of writers was absolutely outside his influence. Regnier, 
Rotrou, Corneille, Descartes, and Pascal, to speak only of the greatest ones, 
had accomplished their labours before the personal government of Louis 
XIV began. On the contrary Racine, Bossuet, La Fontaine, and Boileau, and 
for the greater part of his work Moliere, belong to the generation which saw 
the splendour of Louis XIV, and which disappeared from the scene before 
the decadence of the monarchy had commenced. Finally La Bruyere, 
Fenelon, Vauban, and Bois-Guilbert, without mentioning the great 
Protestant writers of France, are the products of an entirely different period. 
In reality the true ” century ” of Louis XIV did not last more than a quarter 
of that time, from 1661 to 1685. 


The seventeenth century may thus be divided into three periods which 
present certain common characteristics, and are also distinguished by 
special characteristics. All three are equally a continuation of the sixteenth- 
century Renaissance. The charm of antiquity revealed by the humanists is 
still felt. The gods of the litterateur are those of Greece, or rather Greek 


gods under Roman names. If the French literature of the seventeenth 
century had perished in some great cataclysm, and if after a score of 
centuries some erudite Australian or American had found some of its 
fragments, he might have believed that the contemporaries of Louis XIV 
worshipped the same gods as the Athenians and the Romans. However, the 
French, so smitten 


\} Colbert’s foundation of learned academies is described in chapter XIS.] 
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with antiquity, knew little about it. They were, after all, so original, so 
French, and so steeped in their own age that they showed a singular 
inability to imagine what was really the civilisation of Athens and of Rome. 
Louis XIV’s contemporaries studied Demosthenes, Plato, and Plutarch to no 
purpose ; they got from them nothing but a deification of the monarchy. 
They read the ancient authors with keen pleasure, but it did not occur to 
them to do so in the light of the conditions of ancient life, and they applied 
to them the same rules of criticism as to the authors of their own day. Since 
journeys to the East were at that time most infrequent, and no 
archaeological research had yet been undertaken, the age had no idea as to 
what were the architecture, the furnishings, the costumes, and the manners 
of antiquity. The French dramatic poets give the title of “prince” to 
Agamemnon or Theseus, and addressed Phtedra or Andromache as ” 
madame,” as though these personages had been their contemporaries. 


In spite of the cult, well or ill understood, of pagan antiquity, no century 
was so profoundly Christian as the seventeenth. The absence of the 
marvellous, from a Christian point of view, in literary works is explained 
not by indifference for Christianity, but by respect and scruple. Corneille 
wrote Polyeucte and other sacred jDieces ; but let his Cid be compared with 
those of the Spaniards ; aU the supernatural is banished to such a degree 
that the type of the Castilian champion is transformed and almost mutilated. 
Santiago no longer appears on the battle-field to revive the hero’s courage. 
One of the rules of taste in the seventeenth century is precisely to avoid a 
mixture of the sacred and the profane. 


Seventeenth-century literature chose its subjects from antiquity, from 
contemporaneous society, from human psychology, but almost never from 
nature. The world of letters no longer lived in the field as in the sixteenth 
century; it lived in the cities, especially in Paris, or at the court. Malherbe 
boasts of going to learn the real French language on the place Maubert ; 
Regnier, Chapelle, Bachaumont, and many others were habitues of the 
Parisian cabarets, and in the narrow streets of the capital formed, as we say 
nowadays, a literary Bohemia. Racan and some others claimed to have 
composed idylles champetres, but what is their background ? It is no more 
the French countryside than their shepherds and shepherdesses are French 
peasants. 


A strophe of Alalherbe on the banks of the Orne, a few laboured alexan- 
drines of Boileau upon his country house and its trees ; one fine page of 
Honore d’ Urfe upon a valley of Forez — tlais is almost all that Louis 
XIV’s contemporaries have to say about nature. They looked too much into 
their ancient authors and too much at themselves to see it well. It is for the 
same reasons that Le N8tre was able to create that strange and unreal nature 
in the gardens of Versailles, and tliat in painting the genre of pure landscape 
is almost unknown in the seventeenth century. 


As for the special characteristics in the first period — an Italian and Spanish 
influence is perceptible. Corneille takes from Spanish history the story of 
the Cid, and Moliere that of Bon Juan. After Louis XIV assumed the 
government, the French borrowed almost nothing from their neighbours. 
French taste is formed; it is original ; it is exquisite. 


The first period is a period of freedom ; it continues the sixteenth century. 
Literature has not yet felt tlie yoke of literary rules. All forms are attempted 
— tragedy, comedy, and burlesque, and the three are even combined 
without scruple. 


The theatre, the Christian pulpit itself, have singular license. Descartes 
creates a philosophy and Pascal polemics. On the contrary the first twenty 
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years of Louis XIV’s government are signalled at once by the domination of 
rules and by the apotheosis of the king. Parnassus has a legislator, Boileau, 
and a sort of Congregation of the Index, the French Academy. c 


The seventeenth century was one of the great scientific ages of humanity. It 
saw the birth of analytical geometry and of the infinitesimal calculus, the 
formulation of the astronomical laws of Kepler and Newton, and the 
workings of astronomical discovery. It witnessed the first great stride of 
physics, the progress of optics and acoustics, the invention of the barometer, 
the thermometer, the manometer, the air-pump, the electrical machine ; the 
first rudiments of the steam-engine ; the first researches on plant life, and 
the first attempt at botanical classification. Anatomy and physiology were 
revo-lutionised by the discovery of the circulation of the blood, of the 
chylifer-ous and lymphatic systems, by the beginning of histology and 
microscopic research. Medicine made progress in all its branches and was 
enriched by new medicaments. 


But much of this was accomplished outside of France. In mathematics the 
French may place the names of Descartes, Pascal, and Fermat alongside of 
Kepler, Galileo, Newton, and Leibnitz ; but the great Keplerian and 
Newtonian laws of universal gravitation ; the great Leibnitzian theories on 
the formation of our globe ; the astronomic discoveries of Galileo, 
Huygens, and Helvelius surpassed the work of Gassendi, Picard, Cassini, 
Bouillaud, and Cassegrain. In physics, Pascal, Descartes, Mariotte, and 
Denis Papin up-held the French name, but they have but one zoologist ^ 
(Claude Perrault also a physician and architect) to place alongside with 
those of Italy, England, and especially Holland ; in botany Tournefort let 
himself be outdistanced by the English ; in geology the French had but 
Descartes and Maillet ; in the medical sciences they had only Pacquet, 
Duverney, and a few skilful practi-tioners. This comparative inferiority of 
French science to art and letters proves that it needs an organisation for 
work, and a liberality on the part of the public powers which at that time it 
did not have. The yoke of authority, so harmful to free research, was heavier 
in France than in the Protestant countries, where scientific progress 
especially manifested itself. The French superiority in mathematics is due 


perhaps to the fact that mathematics never had and cannot have an Aristotle. 
Finally we must take into account the bent of the French mind in that period 
when the people were above all artists, orators, and moralists. ” The 
physical sciences,” said Dacier at a later date, ” were little cultivated in an 
age which seems to find no charm but in literature.” We might correct 
wherein this judgment goes perhaps too far by this appreciation of Cuvier : 
he says that Francis I was the first to make erudition flourish in France, 
Richelieu literature, and Louis XIV science. 


Rene Descartes, descendant of a noble family, was born in La Haye, 
Touraine, in 1596. In 1612 he terminated his studies with the Jesuits at La 


1 An anoedote will show how much the science of zoology was still in its 
infancy. In 1613 some fossil bones, probably those of a mammoth or some 
other prehistoric quadruped, were exhumed near the Chateau of Langon in 
Dauphin“. A surgeon, Habicot by name, recognised them as the bones of 
the giant Teutobochus, king of the Teutons, and published a ridiculous 
poem entitled Giganteostologie. A physician named Riolan suspected that 
they might be the bones of an elephant, but as that animal was then 
unknown in France he searched for a description of it in the Greek authors ; 
then he abandoned this trail, which was the right one, and came to believe 
that these bones were simply stones to which a caprice of nature had given 
extraordinary forms. At that time the custom was to explain thus what could 
not be understood. 
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Fleche. The period between 1612 and 1629 was spent in travel, which was 
followed by his stay in Holland. Just one year after the appearance of the 
masterpiece of Corneille, The Cid, Descartes gave to the world, in 1637, the 
Discourse on Method. This and his Metaphysical Meditations (1641) are his 
two chief works. In 1644 appeared his third great work. Principles of 
Philosophy, in which is propounded his theory of the world and the doctrine 
of Vortices. Descartes never married. In 1647 the French court granted him 


a pension ; and shortly after he went to the Swedish court, where he had 
been visited by Queen Christina. « 


B’rance held it an honour to have given birth to Rene Descartes. While still 
very young he solves certain famous mathematical problems ; writes, under 
the name of D’ Abrege, a treatise on music; and shuts himself up for twenty 
years in a sort of retreat in Holland, wheie he devotes himself with 
admirable asMduity to the research of truth, and com-|»)seb those works 
which are to have such em nifluence on the future progress, not «done of 
science, but of civilisation. In 1G2U he promulgates the law of refraction, 
a-jnies to make clear the cause of celestial movements, already 
demonstrated by Cupeinicus, Galileo, and Kepler, by reducing them all to a 
mechanical system. He mncmes the idea of whirling clouds of lau’hi’d 
matter, in the centre of which he pLues the sun and planets, supposing that 
tlie m()\ ement of the planets carries around witli tliem the satellites, and 
that planets and satellites are in turn swept in a cir-cular orbit round the sun. 
His theories seize upon the popular imagination, and arouse keen 
enthusiasm ; by what he calls his system of “methodical doubting” he 
points out to humanity the true road that leads to the intuitive perception of 
nature’s laws, and succeeds in so impressing his lessons upon all minds that 
the absolute empire given by the Arabs and their imitators to the theories of 
Aristotle — an empire that would have been disavowed by that immortal 
man himself — is completely destroyed. One of his aims is also to obtain 
command over the human heart, that he may thereby fortify the basis of 
morality all over the world, and to this end he gives forth his meditations on 
the existence of God and the immortality of the soul. 9 


Meanwhile the theories of Descartes were invading France and all Europe. 
In 1650, when occurred the death at Stockholm, at the age of fifty-four, of 
the man who had given back to the modern world Pythagoras, Socrates, and 
Plato, victory was assured, the science of philosophy was founded. There 
are gaps and imperfections in the system which may expose it to temporary 
eclipse, but as a whole it will never perish.? 


Of the fifty-four years which Descartes thus passed on earth, more than 
thirty were spent in a state of self-abnegation such as no anchorite has ever 


After which, in some examples, there follows : 


” May the light of Asshur, the king of the gods, be thy guide ! Whosoever 
shall write his name by my name, May Asshur and Ninlil (Beltis) destroy 
him and root his name and his seed out of the land ! “ 


Tlie contents of the tablets in which Asshurbanapal caused the wisdom of 
the god Nabu (identified by the ancients with Mercury) to be written of in 
this fashion, were varied to an extent scarcely conceivable. They contained 
the primitive spells and formulas for oaths of the people of Sumer, as well 
as the somewhat later hymns to the gods, and penitential psalms of the 
Accadian population of northern Babylonia, almost all of them with 
interlinear translations into the Semitic language of ancient Babylon ; also 
legends of Semitic character and epic poems almost as old as the Accadian 
hymns ; astronomical and astrological texts : historical inscriptions (as, for 
instance, those of Agum-kakrime and the ancient Sargon) ; chronological 
lists, calendars, and a great deal besides ; all of which was collected by 
Asshurbanapal and by him handed down to posterity. It is hard to say in 
what direction the literary pieces thus preserved fail to cast a light on the 
ancient Babylonians into whose cultivation the Assyrians were, indeed, 
once initiated, and to whom they were in all essentials indebted for their 
own ; it is certain that we should now be acquainted with no single one of 
those primitive magic verses, had not Asshurbanapal had them written out 
afresh. And what should we know of the Sumerians and Accadians without 
these songs? But tliis is not enough. A great part of the Asshurbanapal 
library consists 
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emulated. It was little that his sleep and diet and exercise were exactly 
regulated by the single purpose of securing, to the utmost possible extent, 


Rene Descartes 


(1596-1650) 
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the independence of his soul on his body. His mental appetites were 
subjugated to a still more rigid discipline. To secure to his reason an 
undisputed supremacy over all his other faculties, he laboured, not only to 
cast down every idol of the cavern, but to consign to oblivion all the 
interests, the sentiments, and the events with which either his heart or his 
imagination had ever been occupied. He even attempted to emancipate 
himself from the memory of those deceptive languages, Greek and Latin, in 
which such subtle disguises have been found for so many mental illusions. 
That he might ascend to the sanctuary of truth, he thus aspired to become a 
pure abstraction of defsecated intellect. 


” Cogito, ergo sum ” is the massive foundation stone of the colossal edifice 
erected by Descartes. That famous proposition, though really “the well- 
ripened fruit of long delay,” may perhaps sound not only as a truism, but as 
of all truisms the most meagre. Such a judgment would, however, prove 
nothing except the ignorance and incompetency of the judge. 


“T think, therefore I exist,” is not the fragment of a syllogism which might 
be reconstructed thus : ” Whatever thinks, exists. But I think. Therefore I 
exist.” It is rather an enthymeme — that is, an immediate sequence of two 
propositions, of which the second is the necessary offspring of the first. “I 
think” — that is, I am conscious of the act of thinking. Myself and my 
thoughts are a plurality, not a unity. They are the objects of which I am the 
subject. My consciousness of them is my adjudication that such objects 
exist. Or suppose that I can doubt even the existence of my own thoughts. 


Well, even so ; that very doubt is itself a thought of which I am conscious. 
Let my scepticism be so absolute, and so universal, as to involve in 
uncertainty every other conceivable position, yet that very scepticism is the 
affirmation of myself as a thinking being. 


Here, then, the naked reason has at length set her foot upon one resting- 
place, narrow, if you will, but yet firm and immovable. Here is one truth 
which cannot be assailed, even by doubt itself ; or, rather, here is a truth 
which doubt itself does but verify and confirm. Nor is this a barren position. 
It is rather a ground which, when duly cultivated, is prolific of results of the 
highest moment to every thinking being. 


Francis Bacon was not more the founder of rationalism in England, than 
Rene Descartes was the founder of it in France. Nor was he content to 
vindicate the rights of reason. He laboured, also, to determine and enforce 
her obligations. In Descartes the characteristic logic of the French 
understanding attained its perfection, as, in his writings, it found its model. 


Blaise Pascal was a Cartesian. Like Descartes he began with doubt, in order 
that he might end in certainty. Like him he renounced all allegiance to 
merely human authorities, however exalted, and however venerable. In the 
spirit of his master-, he received what was passing in the microcosm of his 
own mind, as being, at least to himself, the primary and indispensable 
witness of truth. As a true disciple of that severe school, he not only revered 
his own reason as the supreme earthly judge of every question so brought 
under his cognisance, but conducted all such investigations by the aid of the 
same geo-metrical logic by which Descartes himself had been guided. 


But here the similitude ended, and the divergence began. Descartes 
impersonated the ” Pure reason,” sojourning among men, to occupy herself, 
not with the business of their lives, but with the mysteries of their nature. 
Pascal impersonated human sympathy, yearning over the world from which 
he had withdrawn, and still responding to all the sorrows by which it was 
agitated. Lofty as was the range of his thoughts, they were never averted 
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from that great human family to which he belonged. Every afflicted 
member of it had in him a fellow-sufferer.s 


Pascal was born at Clermont-Ferrand (1623), and died at Paris (1662). He 
was, like Descartes, a universal scientist. His health, naturally feeble, was 
still more injured by his intense thought. He was deeply religious, and saw 
Christianity in Jansenism. A carriage accident, which occurred on the 
Neuilly bridge, and which endangered his life, caused him to become 
rigorously devout. He even became subject to visions and hallucinations, 
and finally withdrew to Port-Royal, where he lived in retirement. He 
devoted the last years of his life to collecting material for a great work, 
destined to prove the truth of the Christian religion. The fragments of this 
great work, notes, pieces of paper, strung together without order or system, 
were found after his death. His friends at Port-Royal made selections from 
these, and published them in 1670, — the first edition, very incomplete, of 
his TJioughts (Pensees’). This book of thoughts is above all a history of a 
great soul, tormented by doubt, terrified, at the same time attracted, by the 
mysteries of the faitli.c TJie Provincial Letters (1656), considered by many 
his masterpiece, was a biting satire on “A A*AACA M M the Jesuits. The 
greatest French critics, 


^ \ including Voltaire and D’ Alembert, agree 


in the statement that this work contributed more than any other composition 
to form and polish the French language. His ascetic life tended to shorten 
his life. He died in Paris, aged 39. « After his death, appeared also two other 
little tracts, one of which is Equilibrium of Fluids, the other The Weight of 
the Mass of Air. To err on the side of rigour, is not the usual fault of genius : 
but Pascal was in all respects singular, and differed, not only from ordinary 
men, but from other men of genius. With every deduction that can be made 
for a few errors arising out of his education, Pascal was undoubtedly one of 
the ornaments of human nature; and if a few have rivalled him in talents, no 


man of equal eminence, perhaps, can be found who lived so innocently as 
Pascal.” 


POETRY : BOILEAU 


The writings of Descartes and Pascal, the doctrines of the French Academy 
and of Port-Royal, had perfected the art of prose writing. This had not been 
done for poetry nor yet for the art of writing in verse, which constitutes the 
perfection of poetry. On this head much still remained to be done, after the 
time of Malherbe, to consolidate his work. This was the task of Boileau. To 
the glory of Port-Royal must be added that of having enlightened, both by 
precept and example in the art of writing in prose, the poet who best 
understood and perhaps best practised the art of writing in verse. 


For two centuries Boileau has been a bugbear, whom all poets fear. All of 
them, in fact, find him on their road, threatening with innumerable 
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(iifficulties, with fatigue and labour, who so would aspire to the glory of 
verse. The dramatic poet, the lyrist, the elegist, the writer of comedies, and 
even the writer of sonnets, must take him into consideration. They are all 
tormented by the ideal of style which Boileau has set up, and by that other 
ideal of perfection of language — indispensable to all styles, and without 
which nothing lasting can be written.” 


The taste of the great and the noble — in one word, the particular taste of 
Louis XIV — dominated everything. Gallic and burlesque literature 
disappeared. The admiration of Louis was universal, pi’ofound, and of such 
sincerity that it excluded, in the grossest flatteries, all reproach of flattery ; 
love of the king was confused with love of the country, and one would not 
have been believed more of an adulator in glorifying the king than he would 
be to-day in glorifying France. The great care of writers was studied 
elegance and perfection of form. Never was literature so completely and 


exclusively literary and, with the exception of a few works, especially those 
of Moliere, one might say that it was void of new ideas. The ideas which 
antiquity or Christian tradition furnished, the great general ideas which 
belong to all ages and all countries, the commonplaces of morality and 
human psychology were sufficient. It was on this foundation that Racine 
pushed the analysis of passion to perfection, that La Bruyerei struck off, as 
clean-cut and brilliant as medals from the mint, his Caracteres, and La 
Rochefoucauld* his Maximes.’/ 


ORATORY : BOSSUET 


The moral and social side of this great literature showed itself above all in 
works of another kind. La Rochefoucauld wrote the thoughts of a courtier, 
Nicole those of a director of consciences. The Christian pulpit rose with 
Bossuet to an unparalleled greatness to keep with Bourdaloue in that middle 
course, calm and regular, where wisdom tempers strength, and dignity never 
lowers itself. Bourdaloue was the ordinary preacher of the king and the 
court, and made for his audience as his audience was made for him. In the 
pulpit he had the nobility and perfection of Racine. As to Bossuet, he is 
above all comparison. If he does not for one instant lose sight of rule and 
law, without which strength cannot be sure of itself, he obeyed less the 
spirit of his time than he dominated it. While leading the funeral cortege of 
all the grandeurs of the age, he surrounded it with an incomparable lustre, 
which still retains the illusion, by the majesty of his eloquence. 


Bossuet has not treated of political subjects any more than Nicole or 
Bourdaloue. He viewed society only from the heights of Christianity. If he 
exalts the splendours of the court and the king, it is to humiliate them all the 
more profoundly under the hand of God. The root of his eloquence is in 
religion, as the form of it is in the Bible, the language of which he applied 
so marvellously to the things of his time. He touched on history and politics 
in only two works,’ written for the dauphin. Even there it is the preacher 
who speaks. He unrolls before the dauphin the sequence of the purposes of 
God. He demonstrated to him according to the Bible the sacredness of 
royalty, and if he deduced from this sacredness the duty of obedience for 
subjects, he also deduced corelative duties for kings. He recognises the 


fundamental law that kings should be respected ; he warns them against the 
danger of their passions, above all against the mania for conquests which 
ruin the people. The clergy of the seventeenth century ruled the court and 
the world because it was disinterested. It took the temporal government of 
France, such as Louis XIV had made it, and strove to raise it to a Christian 
ideal. 
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The government had a panegyrist of another disposition — Louis XIV 
himself. Louis XIV was not content to be the author or inspirator of the acts 
of his reign, he was also its first, one might say its only political writer. His 
MSmoires,’/ of which the basis belongs to him, and of which it matters 
little that the style has been polished by Perigny or Pellisson, explain his 
conduct admirably. It is drawn there with the fidelity which he himself 
admired and which he hoped would win so much public admiration, that 
there was nothing to hide.6 


THE THIKD PERIOD 


The third period has an entirely different aspect. Royalty has so much 
abused its principle that it is being discussed. The Revocation, whose aim 
was to complete the reign of silence at home, caused an outbreak of a 
thousand rebellious voices beyond the frontiers which had its echoes in 
France. The war which Louis XIV waged for one idea brought back the 
reign of ideas. That confusion of king and country which hitherto had been 


complete suddenly ceased. Formerly everything was admired ; everything 
was well. The plaints which arose from devastated fields and ruined 
industries dealt a blow to this optimism. La.Bruyere in a few lines paints a 
terrifying picture 


of the French peasant. Fenelon in a letter to Louis XIV judges with 
mournful severity both the government and the character of the king. Now 
everything is not all right and other things are sought for. Vauban proposes 
tax reform ; Bois-Guil- bert, a whole new economic system. To this desolate 
reality Fenelon opposes in his TSIS-maque a Utopia, an ideal city — the 
Salento of King Idomeneus. To the perpetual warfare the abbe de Saint- 
Pierre i would substitute his project for perpetual peace, which appeared in 
1713, and to the government by one man a government by several. Finally 
in aroom in his hotel at Versailles a man, a duke and a peer, every evening 
— his day as a courtier over — shuts himself up and with what he has seen 
and heard still vivid in his mind, adds a few pages to that colossal 
monument known as the MSmoires de Saint-Simon. 0 It is from this that 
posterity, disabused of eulogy and panegyric, will learn to know another 
king, another Versailles from those which Racine and Bossuet have shown 
it. In that period of French literature what is uppermost are new ideas. What 
matters it now whether the form be elegant and harmonious as with 
Fenelon, energetic and incorrect as with Saint-Simon, diffuse and dull as 
with the abbe de Saint-Pierre ? The interest no longer lies here ; the day of 
marvellous style and the time of art 


Jacques Bknionk Bossckt 
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for art’s sake is past. Henceforth the great writers will write only to ‘uphold 
a thesis, propose a reform, or prepare a revolution. Their greatness will be 
measured by their success. The eighteenth century has begun. 


THE DRAMA : TRAGEDY 


The sixteenth century handed down, in France, two forms of dramatic 
poetry, the mystery plays — that is to say, the religious drama — and the 
tragedy, a so-called imitation of the ancient form. Mystery plays were, in 
1548, forbidden in Paris ; the ancient tragedy had become sterile. The real 
French theatre remained to be founded. c 


Corneille 


At last Corneille appears. MSlite is the play given and the public applauds it 
with transports under which there seems to lurk premonition of the glory to 
which dramatic art is later to attain in France. Corneille surpasses rather 
than falls short of this expectation. Having made a deep study of the ancient 
tragic writers and the dramatic authors of modern times, he weighs 
carefully all the rules which he observes them to have used, and, while slav- 
ishly following none, adopts those which he finds most conformable to his 
own needs. With the ease of one who is their superior, or at least their equal, 
he reveals the inmost workings of the minds and hearts of the famous men 
whom he introduces on the stage ; breathes into them, as it were, his own 
enthusiasms, raises them up to his own high stature. He presents his 
characters with the fidelity of history, but in proportions that would alone 
command admiration. He paints portraits of a resemblance so striking that 
they seem to have come from the hand of the subtlest of political writers, 
the most consummate of statesmen, or the greatest of military leaders. To 
his astonished and enraptured countrymen lie gives The Cid, Les Horaces, 
China, Polyeucte, Pompee, Modogune, and Heraclius, and may be said to 
create P’rench comedy when he writes Le Menteur. This genius seems the 
more sublime when it is compared with the simplicity and modesty of his 
private life. In his old age his head is crowned with laurels, and it is of him 
that the great Racine says, ” It is not easy to find a poet who unites such a 
num-ber of talents, so many excellent manifestations of art, force, 
judgment, wit. We cannot too greatly admire the nobility and economy of 
his subjects, the vehemence of his passion, the depth and gravity of his 
sentiments, and the dignity as well as the prodigious variety of his 
characters.”? Pierre Corneille was born at Rouen, 1606, and according to a 
time-worn chronicle,’ “of considerable parents, his father holding no small 


places under Louis XIII.” He was brought up to the bar but soon deserted it. 
His great success brought upon him the enmity of his rivals, even Richelieu 
entering into this cabal. He was chosen a member of the French Academy. 
His private life was uneventful, due perhaps to the fact that his manners 
were simple and he was never successful in paying court to the great. He 
died in Paris in 1684, leaving several children. Corneille’s works consist of 
thirty plays, tragedies and comedies. « 


The drama of Corneille preserves a certain freedom of manner that is not 
found in the succeeding generation. Thus he chooses sacred as well as 
profane subjects; he restores Christianity to the theatre whence the 
prejudices 
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of a good society had banished it ; from the acts of the martyrs he borrowed 
the subject of Polyeiicte and TliSodore. In such works as Nicomede or Bon 
Sanche the comic element mingles with the tragic. Above all he finds it 
difficult to conform to the pi’escriptions of Aristotle’s Poetics to the rule of 
the three unities. Now Chapelain had just discovered the Poesies; he had 
recommended its precepts to Mairet for his Soplionisbe. Leagued with the 
Academy against the success of the Cid, he tried to impose them on 
Corneille. Being commissioned to draw up ” the sentiments of the Academy 
” concerning this play, he did not fail to denounce the author’s violations of 
the unity of time and the unity of place. Corneille defended his tragedies. 
Finally, seized with scruples and intimidated by this phantom of a system of 
poetics made for a theatre wholly different from the French, Corneille 


submits. He writes plays following all the rules, such as Pertharite, 
Agesilas, Attila ; but it is just these which are his weakest, c 


Macine 


Racine, who rose when Corneille declined, founded his dramas on a very 
different principle. With him the great motive is passion, and passion no 
longer arrested by the conflict of duty. His characters are as though carried 
away by their frenzies. The type of Racine’s tragedy is indeed the drama of 
passion. What he excels in painting is love, furious and cruel with Her- 
mione, Roxane, Phsedra ; plaintive and resigned with Iphigenia or Junia ; 
grave and ready for sacrifice with Monima ; full of tears and of gentle 
reproaches with Berenice. 


This man, who divided with Corneille the glory of French classical tragedy, 
was born in Ferte-Milon (1639) of bourgeois parents. He received his 
education at the college of Beauvais and at Port-Royal. Becoming disgusted 
with theology, which study he had entered into, he went to Paris, where he 
formed his friendships with Moliere and Boileau. It was his ode on the 
marriage of Louis XIV, for which he received a pension, which first brought 
him into prominence. Of a sensitive disposition and inclined to melancholy, 
the criticisms and intrigues of the court made him renounce dramatic 
composition. However after his marriage in 1677 he became reconciled 
with the gentlemen of Port-Royal and was appointed histori-ographer by 
Louis XIV. At the suggestion of Madame de Maintenou he wrote Esther and 
afterward, Athalie. His tragedies are Andromaque, Britannicus, BSrSnice, 
Mithridate, Iphighiie, and Phedre. ” I avow,” says Voltaire, “that I regard 
IphigSnie as the chef-d’ceuvre of the stage.” Racine was admitted to the 
Academy in 1673. The ill reception of his Athalie caused him to entirely 
renounce poetry. Hurt by a disapproving criticism of the 
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of philosophical aids to the knowledge and acquisition of the Sumerio- 
Accadian language, as well as of the Semitic Assyrio-Babylonian, and to 
the writing (the so-called syllabary) as well as to the spoken language ; 
these aids include vocabularies, grammatical paradigms, and even 
collections of phrases in two languages. 


Whilst Layard was exploring the southwestern palace at Kuyunjik, adding 
undreamt-of treasures to those acquired in his first expedition to the 
country, and finding quantities of new cuneiform texts of the so-called third 
species of the Assyrian genus, so that he seemed to have been the first to 
gather the materials for the deciphering of this kind of cuneiform writing, it 
had been already completed, at least in the main, by the labours of Saulcy 
(1849) and, above all, by those of Henry Rawlinson (1847-1851). Layard’s 
book, Nineveh and its Remaiyis, which appeared in 1849, had already 
introduced us into the midst of Assyrian antiquity, although the inscriptions 
which accompanied the sculptures could not yet give us any further 
information elucidating them. But in the Discoveries in the Ruins of 
Nineveh and Babylon‘ which appeared in the beginning of 1853, we 
already find the correct interpretation of several Assyrian names of kings, 
countries, to\vns, and gods, and even the correct rendering of the substance 
of connected historical inscriptions, which Layard owed to the information 
communicated in the interval by Henry Rawlinson and the Irishman, E. 
Hincks, who had also brought great acuteness to bear on this department of 
study. The numerous fresh historical documents which Layard brought with 
him could not have appeared at a more favourable time ; above all, the first 
of the chests containing Asshurbanapal’s library could not have entered 
London at a better moment. For, once a basis was established for the 
reading of the cuneiform writing of the Babylonian and Assyrian languages, 
all that was needed to advance along the path so successfully entered upon 
was new texts, and these now began to flow in, in abundauce.c 


Bas-kelief representing Tiglathpileser hi 
(Found at Nimrud. — Layard) 
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king on a memorial he had written, ” he conceived dreadful ideas of the 
king’s displeasure : and indulging his chagrin and fears, brought on a fever, 
which surpassed the power of medicine, for he died of it, after being 
grievously afflicted with pains, in 1699.” i« 


With Racine French classical tragedy is finally constituted. It is a quite 
peculiar species of literature, and one which could have arisen only at one 
particular period of French history. It differs from Greek tragedy for it 
dispenses with the accompaniment of music and does not admit choruses. ^ 
It is the antipodes of the Shakespearian drama. The latter journeys freely 
through time and space, multiiilies characters, allows the interposition of 
the crowd, mingles the comic with the tragic, speaks alternately in the most 
poetic and the most trivial language, evokes spectres from the tomb, brings 
shipwrecks, battles, murders, executions on the scene. French tragedy 
makes the entire action take place in a period which, according to the 
precepts laid down, must not exceed twenty-four hours ; it never changes 
the scene and to avoid diiificulties everything generally takes place in the 
vestibule of a palace or the square of a city ; it admits no more than three or 
at most four charactei-s, to whom are added confidants whose mission is to 
listen to what the chief personages have to say to the public ; when a valiant 
army or an immense crowd is to be indicated an accessory character is 
made to follow the principal actor. It never unbends, never exhibits either a 
buffoon or a poltroon, it seldom takes its subjects from elsewhere than 
Greek and Roman antiquity ; it brings on the stage only noble personages, 
gods, demigods, heroes, emperors, kings, or princes, or servants who are 
not less dignified and who know how to keep their places. It speaks the 
noblest and purest language ; it leaves the spectres in their vaults, and 
reduces the fantastic element to the recital of some dream ; all murders, the 
assassination of Pyrrhus, the poisoning of Britannicus, the strangling of 
Monima, the execution of Haman or of Athaliah are relegated behind the 
scenes, out of sight of the spectator. If the actor cannot do otherwise than 
kill himself on the stage, he kills himself neatly with a poniard or sword of 
a temper peculiar to tragedy, for they do not draw blood. There is no action 
on the stage : we only see the impression which the action produces on the 
characters, and hear the reflections with which it inspires them. 


This mould of classical tragedy maintained itself intact for nearly two 
centuries. It contented the contemporaries of Louis XIV, of Louis XV, of 
Robespierre and of Napoleon successively. The neighbouring nations 
hastened to adopt it : even England herself did so though she continued to 
play Shakespeare. 


COMEDY 


French comedy, during more than half the seventeenth century, was feeling 
her way. She was hesitating between two types — antique comedy, so 
difficult to transport to the French stage, and naturally cold because it 
represented manners so very different from those of France ; and Italian 
comedy, in which under the most diverse names there incessantly recur the 
old good-man who is deceived, the shrewd ward, the bold lover, the 
cunning valet, or the complaisant soubrette. Most of the comedies on which 
Corneille tried his hand and the first which came from MoliSre belong to 
the Italian type. 


Uographical Dictionary, London, 1798, Except in Esther and Athalie ; but 
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When, in 1659, Moliere put the Precieuses ridicules on the stage, there was 
a surprise almost equal to that which had been occasioned by the Cid. After 
French tragedy, French comedy was now revealing itself. The comical 
element proceeded not from some flimsy plot, a hundred times repeated, but 
from the lively painting of contemporary manners. Moliere was to rise 
higher still and to paint not the absurdities of a day but the eternal 
characters of humanity. Those whom he brings before us in his great 


comedies — the hypocrite and dupe of his Tar tuff e, the Alceste, the 
Philinte and Celi-mene of his Misanthrope ; the Harpagon of his Avare ; the 
vain roturier of his Bourgeois ffentilhonune, his Femmes savantes, his 
Malade imaffinaire — are so far as concerns their main characteristics, of 
all times and all countries. Yet these personages, though they are universal 
types, are quite specially of the time and country in which Moliere lived. 
Moliere’s destiny required that he should have to please three sorts of 
public : the court, the men of letters, and the people. For the king he wrote 
Amphitryon and the comic ballets ; for the literary men he drew his 
immortal types ; for the people he returned to the comic elements of the 
Italian theatre and the theatres at the fairs and he raised them to the level of 
high art. If any one of these three very diverse influences had been 
exercised alone upon the genius of Moliere, it might have refined, or 
ennobled, or vulgarised him to excess ; but by a happy combination he 
owed to the one that elegance and nobility, to one that depth and 
knowledge, to the third that overflowing verve’ that power at once comic 
and dramatic, which are the characteristics of his genius. He was not 
exclusively either the poet of the court or of the Academy or of the crowd ; 
this is why he has been and will remain the national poet par excellence. <i 


Moliere, whose true name was Jean Baptiste Pocquelin, was born at Paris 
about 1620. He was both son and grandson to valets de chanihres on one 
side, and tapestry-makers on the other, to Louis XIII and was designed for 
the latter business, with a view of succeeding his father in that place. But 
the grandfather being very fond of the boy, and at the same time a great 
lover of plays, used to take him often with him to the hotel de Bourgogne; 
which presently roused up Moliere’s natural genius and taste for dramatic 
representations, and created in him such a disgust to the trade of tapestry- 
making, that at last his father consented to let him go, and study under the 
Jesuits, at the college of Clermont. He finished his studies there in five 
years’ time, in which he contracted an intimate friendship with Chapelle, 
Bernier, and Cyrano. Chapelle, with whom Bernier was an associate in his 
studies, had the famous Gassendi for his tutor, who willingly admitted 
Moliere to his lectures, as he afterwards also admitted Cyrano. It was here 
that Moliere deeply drank of that sound philosophy, and stored himself with 
those great principles of knowledge, which served as a foundation to all his 
comic productions. When Louis XIII went to Narbonne, in 1641, his studies 


were interrupted ; for his father, who was grown infirm, not being able to 
attend the court, Moliere was obliged to go there to supply his place. Upon 
his return to Paris, however, when his father was dead, his passion for the 
stage, which had induced him first to study, revived more strongly than ever 
; and if it be true, as some have said, that he, for a time studied the law, and 
was admitted an advocate, he soon yielded to the influence of his stars, 
which had destined him to be the restorer of comedy in France. 


What became of him from 1648 to 16.52 we know not, this interval being 
the time of the civil wars, which caused disturbances in Paris ; but it is 
probable, that he was employed in composing some of those pieces which 
were 
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afterwards exhibited to the public. La Bejart, an actress of Champagne, 
waiting, as well as he, for a favourable time to display her talents, Moliere 
was particularly kind to her ; and as their interests became mutual, they 
formed a company together, and went to Lyons in 1653, where Moliere 
produced his first play, called, L’Etourdi, or the Blunderers. In 1663, 
Moliere obtained a pension of a thousand livres; and, in 1665, his company 
was altogether in his majesty’s service. 


His last comedy was Le malade imaginaire, or The Hypochondriac; and it 
was acted for the fourth time, February 17th, 1673. Upon this very day 
Moliere died. 


ARCHITECTUKE 


The fine arts, even more than literature, bear the impress of the period, 
because a government has more means to act on them. If it cannot create 
them, nor supply individual inspiration, it can at least impress a certain 
direction by the nature of the works it orders from artists, and the nature of 


the patronage which it affords them. For instance, Louis XIV had a passion 
for building. His architectural constructions are of a style apart, in harmony 
with his tastes, the needs of his court, and the characteristics of his royalty. 
6 


The French architecture of the Renaissance happily blended the elements of 
ogival art and those of ancient art recovered in Italy. The seventeenth 
century broke more completely with the national past. One of the latest 
cathedrals is that of Orleans, constructed under Henry IV and his 
successors, but which had been designed in the sixteenth century. The 
Ogival style was no longer V^ in fashion ; it was freely regarded as a relic of 
ancient barbarism, and it was branded with the epithet of “Gothic.” 
Numerous acts of vandalism were committed on the most venerable 
monuments of the past. In 1699 Robert de Cotte, under the pretext of 
“restoring” the interior of Notre Dame de Paris, destroyed the close, pulled 
down the rood-loft, burned the wooden stalls, tore out the tombs and stone 
effigies, and broke the coloured glass windows. 


The dominating influence of the age was that of the Italian monuments, not 
only of the first epoch of the Renaissance but also that of its decadence. 
However, French artists did not limit themselves to imitation ; and under 
the inspiration of those ideas of grandeur and majesty which are the cachet 
of the seventeenth century, they created a truly original art, as characteristic 
of Louis XIV’s reign as was its literature. 


To obtain more imposing fagades, instead of dividing them up as in the 
preceding epoch into almost equal stories, each distinguished by a different 
ornamentation, now only one principal story was admitted. Below, it rests 
on a ground floor which sometimes is almost a basement ; above, it is 
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surmounted by an attic which was only half or two-thirds the height of the 
principal story. Everything is sacrificed to the latter. To enhance still further 
the desired impression of unity and grandeur the ornamentation is greatly 
reduced. None of those architectural accidents, those happy caprices, or that 
ingenious variety which in sixteenth century monuments interested the eye 
and the mind — nothing but great sober lines severe to monotony. ‘ This is 
what is called the colossal style and what might be called the Louis XIV 
style.c 


Versailles is the indestructible monument of the royalty of Louis XIV. One 
is struck at first by its large proportions ; it is above all its majestic 
regularity which produces such imposing effects. All is in harmony with the 
habits of the court of the great king. One may criticise the arrangements, 
and Saint-Simon o without being an artist has done so with humour, 
sometimes with truth. But the ensemble leaves a profound impression of 
admiration, almost of respect. One feels that Versailles, to-daj’ a vast 
solitude, was built to be peopled by an immense court, where Louis XIV 
lived in the midst of a France made in his image. Versailles, with its 
grandeur, its regularity, its majestic and classic ornamentation, merits to be 
the type of an architecture truly royal. If nobility is one of the principal 
conceptions of the ideal of beauty, this ideal has never been attained in an 
equal degree. Also, even as the court of Louis XIV gave the tone to the 
greater part of European courts, Versailles has become the type and model 
of the greater part of royal and foreign chateaux and gardens. 


Other chateaux, like those of St. Cloud and Marly, were built almost in the 
same style by Mansart and Le Notre, the one the architect of the palace, and 
the other of the gardens of Versailles. St. Cloud was the residence of 
Monsieur, brother of the king. Marly, which was begun after Nimeguen, 
could offer a sort of retreat to the court fatigued by magnificence. Meudon, 
Sceaux, Choisy, built for princes, princesses, or ministers, produced in their 
more restricted proportions the essential characteristics of this royal 
architecture. 


Paris has kept fewer traces of Louis XIV ; he rarely made long sojourns 
there. The principal monuments he raised there were the triumphal arches at 
the portes du Trone, St. Antoine, St. Bernard, St. Denis, and St. Martin, 


monuments erected to celebrate his re-entry into Paris after the Peace of the 
Pyrenees, or his victories during the war with Holland. Meanwhile he also 
joined the Louvre to the Tuileries by means of the magnificent colonnade 
designed by Perrault. To this reign also belongs the northern boulevards 
arranged as great avenues, the Champs-filysees, and finally the garden of 
the Tuileries. 6 


SCULPTURE AND PAINTING 


The taste for statuary did not revive until the time of the Italian regent 
Marie de’ Medici. Puget (1622-169-i) was an independent. The other 
sculptors of the time bent themselves to monarchical discipline. They 
entered academies of sculpture and painting and placed themselves under 
the direction of Lebrun, for at that time it seemed natural to subordinate 
sculpture to painting. The sculpture of the great epoch of Louis XIV shows 
the influence of the vigorous studies the artists made from the antique. It is 
a diversified sculpture, but skilful and strong. 


The Renaissance had been in France more brilliant for architecture and even 
sculpture than for painting. The French had still much to learn from the 
Italians and the Flemish. They had a few painters, but they had no French 
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school. Besides it was in Italy that the first generation of French artists of 
the seventeenth century was formed. Lesueur is perhaps the sole great 
painter who did not leave France. Of tiiese illustrious travellers, some 
preferred to apply themselves to imitation of the severe design of the 
Roman school : others stopped in the Venetian cities and sought to worm 
from the canvases of Titian and Paul Veronese the secret of their admirable 
colouring and obtain a knowledge of the science of composition on a large 
scale. Whence comes the great variety in the French school. But all got the 
feeling of classical beauty, from the brilliant sky, the living types, and the 
magnificent antiquities of Italy. Moreover the French artists found a 
hospitable welcome in the peninsula ; at a time when their kings were not 
rich enough to furnish artists means of support, work was ordered of them 


by the popes, cardinals, sovereigns, and great lords of Italy. Colbert’s 
.foundation of the Academy of Rome was to assure the education of French 
genius, for centuries, by the genius of antiquity and of Italy. 


In France the painters were organised as a corporation which was known as 
the Academy of St. Luke, and into which no one was received, as in the 
corporation of joiners or hatters, until he had served an apprenticeship or 
had produced a masterpiece. The academy was all powerful in the art-world 
until in 1648 it was confronted with a rival that eclipsed it — the Academy 
of Painting and Sculpture. We must not forget that in 1673 the first 
exhibition of painting took place in the court of the Palais Royal. Hitherto 
there had been open-air exhibitions — a kind of picture fairs, as for 
example that held in the place Dauphine. In 1699 the exposition was held in 
the Apollo Gallery of the Louvre. 


As in political and literary history, the history of painting in the seventeenth 
century may be divided into three periods. The first sixty years are years of 
artistic freedom ; with the personal government of the king the rule of 
Lebrun over the fine arts was established. At the latter’s death a 
transformation took place. When the regent Marie de’ Medici wished to 
decorate the vast galleries of the Luxembourg palace, she believed that she 
could not do better than to summon the great Flemish painter, Peter Paul 
Rubens. But she soon became better acquainted with the artistic resources 
of France, and sent for a number of Frenchmen to collaborate in the 
decoration of the Luxembourg. Among them were Simon Vouet (1590- 
1649), Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665), and Philippe de Champagne (1602- 
1674). If we examine the dates of the deaths of these artists and others, such 
as Claude Lorraine (1600-1682), Lesueur (1616-1655), or better, perhaps, 
the most brilliant period of their productiveness it will be admitted that 
Louis XIV and Lebrun had no influence over them whatever. 


In the second period, Charles Lebrun of Paris (1619-1690) was the leader of 
the French school. He might have, as has been said, paraphrased the saying 
attributed to the king and have said ‘m@’m L’ Art, cest moi.” He was the Louis 
XIV of the fine arts. The artist, whose genius sympathised so completely 
with that of his sovereign, was nevertheless a very great painter. He 
possessed the sacred fire ; at the age of fifteen he had produced two 


paintings that attracted attention, and he developed his natural gift by 
arduous labour and incessant study. He went to Rome and received 
instruction from Poussin. He painted for Louis XIV those immense 
canvases representing the exploits of Alexander — the Crossing the 
Granicus, the Battle of Arbela, the Defeat of Porus, and the Entrance into 
Babylon — which form an epic series. Lebrun pushed perfection of detail 
so far as to have horses sketched in Syria, so that they would be typically 
Asiatic. 


THE HISTORY OF FRAIfCE 


MUSIC AND THE OPERA 


It is easy to count the musicians that France produced in the sixteenth 
century ; the true home of their art was then in Italy. Nevertheless the 
French court acquired a taste for lyric representations, and the kings, to free 
the art from religious domination, founded troops of lay artists, and at the 
head of their singers and instrumentalists they placed a superintendent of 
music. 


These representations which the French called ballets or mascarades were 
an incoherent mixture of the three arts of poetry, music, and dancing which 
the modern opera has brought into harmony. A ballet was divided into 
parties or acts, and the parties into entries or scenes, both of variable 
number. There was no fixed plan for the composition — or rather there was 
no composition. In front of a great canvas the king and the nobles who were 
taking part in the divertissement composed or had composed the words at 
their fancy, accommodated them to or made them accommodate familiar 
airs, putting the words into the hands of the ladies, in order that they might 
follow the piece, abandoning themselves in the end to the boutade, that is to 
say to the inspiration. 


Music was considered such an inferior art that the instrumentalists were 
recruited from among the lackeys, and to be a violin player was almost a 
sign of servitude. The airs were vulgar ; the instruments were reduced to 
lutes and viols, the dances were slow and monotonous like the bourree of 
the peasant of central France. Such was the court ballet, such, for example, 
the ballet of the Delivrance de Renaud danced by Louis XIII and his 
courtiers in 1614. The court was lost in admiration and it was declared that 
Europe had never heard anything so ravishing. 


Mazarin tried to revive the fashion by bringing dancers, singers, and 
musicians from Italy, obtaining the libretti and the music from composers of 
the same country. The courtiers admired in order to please the cardinal and 
the queen-regent, but Madame de Motteville’ admits in all frankness that 
these representations seemed to her mortally long and tiresome. It is 
probable that French ears were not yet trained to Italian music and that 
Madame de Motteville, like Moliere’s Alceste, would have given all the 
operas for one of the old popular airs like “mJ’ aime mieux ma mie, au guS.” 


The taste of the court was too frivolous, the actors in their quality of king or 
noble too unruly for opera thus conceived to raise itself to the level of a 
serious art. Therefore the public but privileged theatres succeeded to the 
aristocratic or court theatre. The abbe Perrin, a prolific writer of livrets, 
aitliough a most mediocre poet, associated himself with Cambert, the most 
distinguished of French composers and with the marquis de Sourdeac, who 
understood scenery and stage mechanism. He obtained letters patent on 
June 28th, 1669. Thus was founded the Royal Academy of Music, which 
has nothing in common with the learned academies of the age; for the 
Italian word accademia signifies simply concert. The first result of this 
association was the representation of Pomone, in 1671, words by Perrin ; 
music by Cambert. The associates were preparing to mount another opera 
when misunderstandings broke out among them. LuUy took advantage of 
this and through Madame de Montespan’s influence was given the 
privilege. Cambert in vexation went to England where, although he was 
well received by Charles II, he died of chagrin. Lully [himself an Italian], 
who had claimed that it was impossible to write an elegant score to French 
words, now became director of the first French National Theatre of Music 
(1672). 
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LATER DISCOVERIES IN BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


The work of exploration rested entirely between the years 1855 and 1872. 
Great progress was made, however, in the decipherment of inscriptions and 
the popularisation of the results, and the mind of the public was prepared to 
appreciate the greatness of the work that was to follow. 


The importance of George Smith’s decipherment in 1872 of the Babylonian 
story of the Deluge was at once recognised, and led to his being sent to 
Nineveh in January, 1873, under the auspices of the Daily Telegraph. As 
soon as he had discovered some further fragments of the deluge story, 
however, the newspaper was satisfied, and he was recalled. On a second 
expedition, sent out in the same year by the British Museum, Smith made 
no startling discoveries. Smith’s work, while small in amount when 
compared with that of the early explorers, brought to light much valuable 
material, and aroused great enthusiasm in England. The British Museum 
sent him on a third expedition in 1876; but he was prevented from making 
any excavations, and died of fever on his way back. 


The next expedition, that of Hormuzd Rassam in 1877, resulted, among 
other things, in the identification of the site of Sippar, and the discovery of 
numerous interesting inscriptions and of some beautifully ornamented 
inscribed bronze plates that had adorned the gates of the palace of 
Shalmaneser II. 


In this same year, 1877, M. Emest de Sarzec, then just appointed French 
consul at Bassorah on the Persian Gulf, began that series of brilliant 
explorations which he has carried on more or less continuously ever since. 
His enthusiasm for archseological research was backed by an extensive 
knowledge of the conditions of the country, and his efforts were rewarded 
with an unusual degree of success from the very start. 
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Lully created a music distinctly French in spirit and his influence extended 
over his contemporaries and successors, but his was the only original work 
that appeared at the Academy. Its organisation was too authoritative to lend 
itself easily to innovations. A large portion of the public was not interested 
in that solemn monotonous music which only concerned itself with 
mythological tragedies. Already in the seventeenth century (1640) the 
Comedie des Charisons, sometimes attributed to Timothy de Chillac and 
sometimes to Charles Beys, had furnished the type of a kind that resembles 
both vaudeville and the French opera-comique. It was called the comSdie a 
ariettes and became universally popular. In 1678 at the St. Laui-ent fair 
AUard and Maurice Vanderberg presented the Forces of Love and Magic, 
which had a great success. This irritated Lully, and invoking the privilege of 
the Academy he had an order served upon these two itinerant directors to 
reduce their orchestra to four violins and one oboe. The Academy decided 
however to sign a contract with Catherine Vanderberg, permitting her to 
give pieces with song, orchestra, and dance. Such was the origin of the 
opSra-comique, a term first employed by Le Sage, in 1715. 


RAPID DECLINE OF THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV 


One characteristic of this age was that the efflorescence of arts and letters 
was of short duration. The age was great so long as Louis was surrounded 
by men whose talent had already seen the light when he began to protect 
them ; but new geniuses were not born and when that generation was 
exhausted another did not arise to replace it. 


The personal government presents but a single and very short period of 
literary and artistic splendour. The last great work of secular literature, 
Athalie, dates from 1691. If Bossuet, Fenelon, Bourdaloue, and Massillon 
— that is to say the group of churchmen were not there ; if Saint-Simon 
were not secretly writing his accusing Memoires, one might say that not a 
single work of high literary value was written in France after the Peace of 
Ryswick (1697). The same observation may be made of the arts. Many of 
the great painters of the seventeenth century owed nothing to Louis XIV, for 


Le Valentin died in 1632, Lesueur in 1655, Laurent de Lahire in 1656, 
Poussin in 1665. Claude Lorraine and Philippe de Champagne, who died, 
the one in 1682, the other in 1674, were already in the fullness of their 
genius when the king began to govern. Of the four great architects of the 
age, Mansart, Claude Perrault, Blondel, and Bruant, none lived to see the 
year 1697. Puget, the great sculptor, died in 1694, Lully in 1687. The poet 
Quinault, who usually furnished the latter the libretto of his operas, died the 
following year. After these there is certainly a wide gap in the history of 
French art.” Indeed, as Buckle says: “At the moment when Louis XIV died, 
there was scarcely a writer or an artist in France who enjoyed European 
reputation.” e 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE EFFECT OF THE AGE 


But it had been a royal epoch ! Louis XIV had the role of a demigod. His 
Olympus was only a theatre, his fetes were only fairy-like scenes and 
masquerades, but all was on a grandiose scale. Before his time the king of 
France lived in a strong castle. He was, even after the time of Francis I, a 
mighty baron shut up behind his battlements, his thick walls, his deep 
moats. One can see the gloomy shadow of the monarch flitting from 
window to win-dow in the vast halls of the Chateau de Blois, isolated, cold, 
imprisoned, anx- 
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ious. Spies, guards, armed men ; courts where echoed the tread of sentinels 
; secret staircases where men charged with dark errands mounted and 
descended — all proclaimed a shadowy king watching with his hand upon 
his sword, spy-ing out all, sharing the fear which he inspired in others. But 
under Louis XIV all was changed. The staircases widened, air and light 
circulated in the ro}-al house ; fetes replaced the gloomy official receptions 
; courtiers succeeded soldiers. This time royalty was sure of victory. It trod 
on laurels, as half a century later it walked on roses, without dreaming that 
either the laurel-or the rose-strewn path would lead to the scaffold./ On that 
splendid horizon of the seventeenth century great storm clouds appeared 
one by one, lightning still unaccompanied by thunder flashed through space 


; but the eyes of the multitude, blinded by the royal sun, did not perceive 
these threatening gleams. Intoxicated France abandoned herself to the 
contemplation of her present glory, without thinking to seize or to 
understand the true reasons of that glory, and did not reaUse that she was 
being dragged to a yawning chasm. 


Never was error more excusable. How resist that seduction which all 
realised, but which all contributed to exercise ? Society is like an immense 
concert all of whose parts mingle together to form, by their divers accents, a 
universal harmony. Every class, every man, gave all that he had to give to 
the work of common grandeur. The mass of the people, confident in the 
good intentions of their prince, comforted by the good order of the 
administration, bore their burden the more lightly, and patiently awaited 
from the future a still greater relief. The clergy, more worthy and more 
enlightened than in any other epoch of French history, instructed and guided 
the society it no longer governed. The nobility, which had gained in 
discipline not less than in polish what it had lost in independence, furnished 
the majority of the warriors ; the third estate furnished almost all the rest, 
especially the great administration and the great writers. By means of 
intellectual and moral energy, of practical sense, of inventive and active 
force, the French bourgeoisie reached the highest degree of its development 
— what a bourgeoisie, to have produced within a half century Colbert, 
Corneille, Pascal, Moliere, Racine, La Fontaine, Boileau, Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue, Arnauld, Nicole, Domat, Fabert, Poussin, Lesueur, Lorraine, 
Lebrun, the Perraults, and Puget, without counting those men as powerful 
and more for evil than for good — Fouquet and Louvois ! 


Marvellous assemblage of the most highly developed and complete society 
that has appeared in the world since ancient times ; vast and living picture 
whose aspect produced on those who regarded it an enduring fascination ! 
All peoples admired and imitated it. The language, the fashions, the ideas of 
France invaded Europe. Literary styles, like the styles of costume, like the 
styles of objects of art and of luxury, like the habits of life, formed 
themselves, at least in the upper classes, and for long, after the French. It 
was not the breath of a momentary fancy, but it was an atmosphere which 
enveloped little by little all objects and all beings, a medium outside of 
which it became impossible for man to live.? 
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BOOK IT FRANCE FROM 1715 TO 1815 
PERIOD I. THE FALL OF THE OLD REGIME. [1715-1789 a.d.] 


(A\Comprising Chapters I-VI} A PREFATORY CHARACTERISATION OF 
THE PERIOD 


Written Specially for the Present Work By ALFRED RAMBAUD 


Professor in the University of Paris, Member of tlie Institute POLITICAL 
CONDITIONS 1 


In 1789, before the meeting of the states-general, the absolute monarchy 
moulded into shape by Richelieu and brought to perfection by Louis XIV 
was still erect in all the integrity of its power. 


The successive struggles sustained by France through nine centuries against 
the various social forces @€@ struggles that continually changed their 


face according to the causes from which they sprang, now some obnoxious 
form of feudalism or church organisation, now some fresh manifestation of 
energy on the part of the people @@@ tended unswervingly towards a 
single end. The kings themselves might lose sight of this end, incapable or 
demented rulers might occupy the throne ; but through all revolts and 
complications, in spite of feudal rebellions and English invasions, the pure 
doctrine of absolute monarchy was steadfastly preserved. Fierce might be 
the hate that burned between the Armagnacs and the Burgundians, furious 
the spirit that gave rise to the Praguerie and the league of the public weal, 
bitter the religious wars, the revolts of the nobles under Louis XIII and the 
Fronde, which filled young Louis XIV with rancour and ripened him for the 
role of despot he was to play ; but after each reverse the monarchy, strong in 
the devotion of its citizens and peasantry that had been trampled under foot 
during the preceding combat, rose in renewed might, materially and morally 
more firmly established than before. 


During past centuries it had been obliged to see limits set to its power by 
rival forces ; now it had grown sufficiently robust to break down all 
opposition. Resolved to accept no counsels, to endure neitlier contradiction 
nor remonstrance, the monarchy set itself up before its former adversaries, 
the nobility, the clergy, the parliament, the bourgeoisie, as an object of wor- 


^ To be consulted : A, de Tocqueville, Vancien Begime et la Bevolution. H. 
Taine, Les origines de la France contemporaines, Uancien Begime. A. 
Cli^rest, La chdte de Vancien Begime. 
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ship, a divinit} that would not tolerate atheism. It was not satisfied to be 
free from the necessity of struggling OO ®© it determined to be adored; 
and the temple of the new religion was that palace of Versailles where the 
descendants of the noblest families, forgetting their pride, came to beg a 
favourable glance from the king ; where even the ” great Conde became a 


picture of baseness and servility in the presence of the ministers” (Saint- 
Simon). 


There were at court great names that had come down from feudal times, 
borne by families tliat were branches of the royal house; Louis XIV 
admitted no hierarchy among the noble, save that created by his own 
caprice ; the simple gentleman who obtained from him the right to wear the 
justau-corps a brevet, or to hold the candle during the royal process of 
disrobing was more to be envied than a prince or duke. Peers of the realm 
indeed there were in plenty under Louis XIV, who sold thousands of patents 
of nobility toward the close of his reign, and his example was followed all 
through the eigliteenth century. 


So absolute was tlie power of Louis XIV that by the declaration of 1682 he 
caused to be consecrated by Bossuet a Galilean church, which venerated the 
pope but rendered obedience to no power save that of the king. Even the 
Jesuits in France affected (xallicanism, although nothing could be further 
removed from the principles of their institutions. It is also well known to 
what length the king went in restricting the right of worship of his subjects, 
whether they adhered to the Protestant faith, or were Catholics tinged with 
Jansenism. 


Before Louis XIV certain provinces had been called to distinguish them 
from others, ” state provinces,” because each was a state within itself, 
consisting of nobility, clergy, magistracy and bourgeoisie, without whose 
consent the king had no power to levy taxes. Louis XIV suppressed some of 
these ” state provinces ” altogether, and reduced others to submission by the 
menace of dissolution. 


Municipal liberties flourished to a certain extent ; but in 1692 the king 
substituted for magistrates appointed by election others to whom he had 
sold a hereditary right to sit in judgment on their fellow-citizens. The 
offices of mayor and sheriff in the north, consul and capitoul in the south, 
were literally knocked down to the highest bidder. Occasionally the 
monarchy received pay for restoring to office the elected candidates that 
had been ejected ; but in that case the post was immediately put up at 
auction again. Several times the supreme power descended to this debasing 
practice, which exposed the full extent of its disloyalty, and revealed at the 


same time the decadence of that municipal liberty that had attained its 
brightest glory in the lieroic age of France. 


The king could make war or peace exactly as he pleased, could pass laws, 
being Inmself the ” living law,” could impose new taxes as he would ; for 
example the capitation in 1695, and the vingtiemes (twentieth) that 
followed a sliort time after. He crushed the people that concessions might 
be accorded to the fermiers gSnSraiix and special privileges granted them 
(salt, liquors, customs-duties, tobacco). He expended the state revenues as 
though they had Ijeen his own personal wealth, looking upon himself as not 
only the ruler of his subjects but the owner of their property, as indeed he 
was of their liberty and life by virtue of his arbitrary warrants (lettres de 
cachet) and “exceptional justice.” In his mSmoires Louis XIV wrote- 
“Kings are absolute masters and as such have a natural right to dispose ot 
everything belonging to their subjects, svhether they are members of the 
church or not. 
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The character of the kings of France underwent modification ; to the proud, 
unyielding Louis XIV succeeded Louis XV, the indolent, and the easy- 
tempered Louis XVI ; but through all these surface permutations the nature 
of royalty itself remained unchanged. On his death-bed Louis XIV could 
still assert : ” I am the state ” ; when Louis XV had occasion to express 
regret at having given offence to his people he saw fit to close with the 
words, ” Although a king is accountable for his conduct only to God ” ; and 
on the eve of the Revolution Louis XVI made reply to certain 
representations of the due d’ Orleans : ” It is legal because I wish it.” 


Nor was this royal absolutism a mere abstraction ; by means of 
centralisation and an official organisation that was a complete hierarchy in 
itself the king was able to make his power felt in the remotest corners of his 
kingdom. Immediately about him were the ministers, chosen from the ” low 
bourgeoisie ” (Saint-Simon) that they might be the more completely under 
control ; and in each province was an intendant as omnipotent as the 
ministers, having under him sub-delegates whom he himself appointed, and 


who filled a position similar to that of sub-prefect. In cities the municipal 
authorities either purchased their office direct from tlie king or, in case they 
were appointed by election, submitted themselves entirely to the will of his 
agents. In the rural districts where there were as yet no municipal councils 
the syndic or mayor was chosen by general assembly of the people ; but in 
no case would the general assembly venture to elect another candidate than 
the one offered by the sub-delegate, nor would the syndic, once in office, 
dare take a single step unapproved by his redoubtable chief. Indeed there 
was no end to the annoyances to which cities and villages were alike 
subjected under such a system of ” administrative tutelage.” Before a 
church roof could be repaired or a damaged fountain be restored, before 
even so insignificant a sum as twenty-five francs could be expended for the 
public good it was necessary to obtain the authorisation of the intendant of 
the province. Elevation to municipal authority in villages, that is to the post 
of syndic or tax-collector, came to be regarded as a calamity by the peasants 
rather than as a blessing. In 1702 the king conceived the idea of creating in 
each provincial parish an office of permanent syndic that he might derive 
profit from its sale to the highest bidder ; but so few purchasers presented 
themselves that it was necessary to return to the system of so-called 
elections. In this manner the monarch had contrived by means of agents 
OOO less numerous than to-day but still present in every part of the 
realm €€ sent out from the seat of power, to obliterate all influences 
handed down from a former age, to substitute his own authority for that of 
any surviving remnant of the past. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 1 


It was in the life of the rural populations that the substitution just referred to 
wrought the most momentous effects. 


[1 To be consulted : Arthur Young, Travels in France (1787-1789). Rougier 
de la Bergerie, Becherches sur les principaux abus quis’ opposent au progres 
de VagricnUnre (1788) and Histoire de V agriculture franraise (1815), 
3lemoire publiee par ‘la societe de V agriculture a V assemhlee nationale. 
Dareste de la Chavanne, Histoire des classes agricoles en France. H. 
Doniol, Histoire des classes rurales en France, and La Eevolution et la 
Feodalite. Chassin, L’Eglise et les derniers serfs. Babeau, Le Village sous 


Vancien regime and La vie rurale dans Vancienne France. Korgief, Les 
paysans et la question paysanne en France au XVIII siecU (in Russian), 
Moscow, 1789. L’abbg (now cardinal) Mathieu, UAncien regime en 
Lorraine, Paris, 1878, Levasseur, Histoire des classes ouvrieres en France, 4 
vols., 1867. A, Franklin, Les corporations ouvrieres, et comment on 
deveuait patron. Babeau, La ville sous Vancien regime, and Les artisans et 
les domestiques d^ autrefois./ 


4 thf: history of fraxce 


One thing must not be forgotten : France was at that time an essentially 
rural country, and agriculture was the occupation of three-fourths of the 
population. That the Revolution struck such deep root all over the land was 
due not so much to the political changes it brought about as to the fact that 
it modified the social condition of twenty millions of peasants ; it reached 
far and lasted long because it was above all an agrarian revolution. 


According to a document published in 1790 by the national assembly the 
population of France was divided at that time into two unequal parts ; 
20,.’)21,000 inhabitants lived, or rather existed, by agriculture, and 
5,709,000 were occupied in industry, commerce, the so-called liberal 
professions, or the performance of public functions. The agriculturists 
composed 78.24 per cent, of the whole, as against 21.76 per cent, attributed 
to the urban classes. A single example will illustrate the relative inferiority 
of France’s industrial population, however real had been the progress 
made.‘ In 1789 French industries combined did not consume more than 
250,000 tons of coal, and in 181”), twenty-six years later, that amount had 
only been quadrupled. 


(iivi’U the relatively slow progress of French industry and the limited 
numl)er of industrial working-people in France, is it to be wondered at that 
during the revolutionary period there was not, properly speaking, any social 
question that had labour for its basis? Yet there was a decided agrarian- 
social question, and this formed the groundwork of the Revolution. It was a 
question that interested nearly the whole of the population ; some, the 
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nobles, in their capacity of property-owners, others as occupying the land 
under various titles. 


The maxim ” No land without a lord ” had in the eleventh century become a 
reality. The alien, or piece of ground owned by an independent proprietor, 
had almost entirely disappeared, every division of land being the property 
of some noble who allowed it to be held by a tenant. To the noble belonged 
the fields and woods, the mountains and rivers ; and the villains, those at 
least who were serfs, were also his property. Towards the close of the 
fourteenth century and in the beginning of the fifteenth had occurred that 
process of evolution which transformed @€@ with a few exceptions that 
were apparent up to the time of the Revolution @€@@ the villain who was 
a serf into the villain who could call himself a free man. In 1789 there were 
still serfs in the church (for example, those of the St. Claude chapter in the 


[1 At the end of the eighteenth century there were in France six hundred 
great forges which produced \W million pounds of cast-iron yearly. In 1742 
the factory of Creuzot made a modest Stan, in 1707 Fr6éd6ric Japy founded 
the great watch-making establishment of Beaucourt, and in 1784 a certain 
Martin imported from England a machine for spinning flax invented by 
Ark-wrighl. As was the case everywhere the lower classes at first showed 
great hostility to the introduction of machines (examples Jacquard, 
Vaucanson). The weaving industry had already atuined a certain 
development ; St. Quentin, in the manufacture of fine cloths, employed 
60,000 spinners, 6,000 weavers, and exported 20 millions’ worth of goods 
annually. The silk industry in Lyons counted 15,000 looms and, 30,000 
workers, while for the manufacture of silk gtockinps Lyons had 2,000 
looms, Paris nearly as many, and Nimes 3,000. At Wesserling and 
Miilhausen in Alsace, even at Jouy, near Paris, was started the manufacture 
of printed calicoes and chintzos. 


In many branches of industry, especially the manufacture of pins, the 
machinery used, according to tlio Enryrlopedio, was very primitive. France 
was enormously behind Great Britain in most re.spfct.s and diil not make 
any considerable progress until the time of Napoleon I. 


In 1722 Biflefclil. a Cifriiian, wrote : “The industries of the country are 
admirable, every article it sends forth is linislu’fl and complete, and charms 


by the merit of its invention and the perfection of its workmanship. It is 
these qualities that give to French manufactures their enormous sale, and 
the rumour is current that the nation realises from its foreign trade in 
fashionable stuffs alone 14 millions of livres.” These indications certainly 
announced bright prospects for French industries, but what were they 
compared to the future that stretched before agricultural France ?] 
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Jura) and a few in the possession of nobles ; these serfs were held in 
mortmain, that is, they had no power to will away either the lands they 
occupied or their personal belongings, because all they owned was the 
property of the nobles. 


Those of the peasants who had remained free, had mostly all become 
proprietors in their own right. There were, according to Necker, when he 
entered upon office, “an immense number of small properties in France.” 
How had the French peasant who, in addition to bearing practically the 
whole burden of royal taxation, was obliged to pay ground-rent to the lord 
and tithes to the church, to render statute labour to the crown and support 
the passage of troops through his farms, to endure wars, famine, scant 
crops, and disease, contrived through it all to add constantly to his 
possessions of land ? The answer is mainly to be found in a study of the 
traits that made up his character at that time and that still distinguish him in 
certain provinces to-day, namely : his wonderful ability to save, his greed 
for gain, his talent at concealing the true condition of his affairs, his 
passionate love for the soil ; but the reason for the phenomenon also lies in 
the very nature of things themselves. 


Now the natural laws that govern such conditions decreed then as they do 
to-day that the proprietor who does not cultivate his land shall derive from 
it but little profit, also that the proprietor who does not live upon his land 
shall obtain from it virtually nothing. At that epoch if the proprietor of an 
estate happened to belong to the lesser provincial nobility, the chances were 
that he was ruining himself trying to keep in repair a chateau, often 
immensely large, that was little more than a monument of past opulence and 


power ; he was not in his own person a source of riches since he held it 
beneath him to live otherwise than ” nobly ” ; that is, to pass his days in any 
other occupation than that of the hunt. Should he, however, belong to the 
court nobility, unless he was fortunate enough to secure some remunerative 
post, he was certain to ruin himself all the more speedily in splendid attire 
and extravagant living, at play at the kind’s table where enormous sums 
were lost, and in all the wild and wasteful follies that had their origin at 
Versailles. 


The noble, great or lesser, who sees his resources dwindle to a point where 
they are insufficient to meet all his demands, makes up his mind to part 
with a portion of his ancestral estates ; not the chateau, ornamented with 
coats-of- arms and crowned with weather-cocks, but some little piece of the 
land that lies about it. Even then, after he has gone so far, pride steps in and 
prevents his making a definite transaction of the sale ; consequently all 
purchasers of his own rank or of the bourgeoisie withdraw leaving only the 
peasant, who alone is willing to accede to terms whereby the former owner 
reserves a ” superior proprietary right,” or a” right of repurchase.” The 
peasant knows by experience that the noble will never be in a position to 
buy back what he has sold ; nevertheless he faces with a courage that is 
truly admirable the necessity of paying this same noble his claim of lods et 
ventes, which are recurrent taxes and will be put into effect at every death 
on one side or the other, and has also the full knowledge that his position as 
an independent proprietor will be a far more difficult one to support than 
that of the farmer on the estate, whom the noble feels himself in a measure 
bound to uphold in time of trouble. Some writers have even declared his 
condition to be worse than that of the negro slave in our colonies whom the 
master at least feeds and clothes. But what of all that? The French peasant is 
determined to be a proprietor in his own right, to expend the labour of his 
hands on soil 
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that belongs to him. Hence it was found, after 1760, that one-third of the 
national territory, according to the estimation of Young, had passed into the 
hands of the peasants, who would not have been content to rest there if the 


vastest domains in France, those belonging to the clergy, had not come 
under the law of mortmain, that is, had not been inalienable. 


Tiius on the one side is the noble who has sold everything salable that he 
possesses except his chateau, but still retains superior rights over his former 
property, and on the other the peasant who gradually, bit by bit, has become 
the reaf proprietor. The one grew steadily poorer though he was practically 
exempt from the payment of taxes, while the other grew constantly richer 
though bearing the whole burden of state taxation, and paying certain dues 
to the noble besides. 


In most cases the noble retained a right of sovereignty over his former 
estate which gave him the exclusive privilege of hunting and fishing within 
its boundaries. After his pigeons (right to maintain a colomhier, pigeon- 
house) had done damage to the newly sown seed, his hunting packs would 
devastate the crops ; and all the year around depredations were committed 
by the rabbits of his warren and the wild beasts of his forests. Occasionally 
he could constrain the later owner to make exclusive use of his wine-press, 
mill, and ovens, against the payment of rent (right of hanalites) and also 
claimed the right to demand hours of service, toll on all merchandise that 
crossed the bridge or any part of the lands, and a certain percentage of profit 
(right of potaije and of houcherie) on all the wine and animals that were 
sold, and a guard-right in return for freedom from duty of guarding the 
castle ; and this even where the castle had not been in existence for 
centuries. 


Sometimes the noble counts, among the appurtenances of his estate, a 
prison, a pillory and, should he possess power of life or death, a gallows 
(potence. The meaning of the word potence, according to its etymology, is 
jiower). In the neighbourhood of certain villages there are to-day places 
designated by the name of ” Justice,” or ” Fourches ” (forks), which 
indicate the precise spot on which a gallows formerly stood. 


After his duty to the noble has been fulfilled the peasant still owes a <lebt to 
the church €€@ the tithe ; and to the king he is obliged to pay talliage, 
Capitation and the vingtiemes (twentieths). He is bothered by agents on 
account of his salt, his wine and other liquors, and in rendering his enforced 
service it is always upon the king’s highways, never upon his own roads 


that he is obliged to work. He must further assist in the erection of barracks, 
in the deportation of beggars, galley-slaves, exiles, military baggage and 
ammunition. 


If he has occasion to draw up a legal document there are the registry-clerks 
with whom he has to deal and the stamp-tax that he has to pay ; but last and 
heaviest burden of all, it was the peasant who took part almost alone in the 
drawing of lots for the militia €€@ a system for which the modern one oi 
conscription offers an equivalent. 


There was another thing which added to the French peasant’s distress ; he 
felt himself stranded and alone in the midst of his difficulties, the old 
seignorial hierarchy having completely broken up, and his natural 
protectors no longer offering him protection. The noble took to being absent 
most of the time, living at court, or with the regiment; or, in case he still 
resided in the village, he interested himself in nothing but his own affairs. 
Had he chosen to oversee the election of the r.yndic and the assessment of 
taxes, to regulate tiie hours of statute-labour and the drawing of lots for the 
militia, he could have rendered great service to his former dependents by 
prevent-THE FALL OF THE OLD REGIME 7 


ing much injustice ; but the fallen petty sovereign regarded all such tasks as 
beneath him. When the peasant became rich he sent his sons to school with 
the intention of making them bourgeois, or of buying for them a small 
office of the king ; thus a force native to the village became lost to it in after 
years. The peasant could of course betake himself with his troubles to the 
cure, who was a man of far higher culture than himself ; but the cure, while 
he usually remained as poor as the man who labours with his hands was yet 
the church-official to whom was paid the tithe. In this fashion the peasant 
found himself caught in a circle formed of employes, minor functionaries, 
and the syndic of the village, who were by no means his natural chiefs. 
After having been “devoured for centuries by wolves,” as lie complained, 
he was now to be “devoured by insects.” 


In England the true protector of the peasant against arbitrary taxation, the 
exactions of fiscal agents, and the insolence of royal functionaries was the 
proprietary -lord, the landlord. 


Between the French seigneur and the landlord between the fief and the 
manor, the lapse of several centuries had created a vast difference. The 
English lord, not deeming it beneath his dignity to perform useful service, 
and refusing to ruin himself in court living, or to be cheated out of his 
substance at cards with the king, had found means to grow rich, instead of 
constantly poorer as had been the case with the French nobility, by taking 
advantage of all the new ideas introduced into a system of agriculture far in 
advance ; but more especially b}^ raising cattle, an industry that had rapidly 
developed in England, bestowing upon its inhabitants their classic name of 
“beef -eaters.” Far from allowing his domains to crumble away from him 
bit by bit, he kept constantly widening their confines ; and the rights he **^ 
retained for himself were only those which offered some solid advantage, 
the purely vexatious claims he willingly relinquished. 


As early as the reign of Charles VII the French nobility had begun to accept 
and profit by a system that relieved its members of all necessity of paying 
taxes, allowing the whole weight of the public burden to fall upon the 
shoulders of the people ; whereas in England nobility and commons stood 
united against royal despotism, ready to share all public charges provided 
they were given equal recognition by the representatives of the nation. The 
English agriculturist had no causes of complaint against his landlord ; side 
by side with him he grew in wealth, suffering no extortions such as 
oppressed the peasant of France, and knowing not the hate and rancour with 
which the latter’s heart was filled. If in certain respects he still depended on 
his landlord, he could alwa‘‘s be sure of finding in him a strong support. 
While the French noble, when he did not vegetate in idleness, was occupied 
in seeking adventures in the army, or his fortune at court, the landlord lived 
quietly in his own house, on his own estates, happy to feel himself master in 
his home, and indifferent to the royal favour ; quite content with the 
distinction of having the finest breed of cattle in his stables, and the latest 
pat-tern of machines in his sheds. He was the recognised chief, 
acknowledged even by the king, of the community in which he lived ; was 
president of the Factory Council, commandant of the militia OOO even 
justice of the peace when occasion arose. 


The French noble, on the other hand, had ceased to be treated as a person of 
any consequence by the royal administration ; in official language he was 


merely ” first citizen ” of the village to which he belonged. If he happened 
to reside in tlie village he enjoyed the proud distinction of occupying the 
bench of honour (banc d’ oeuvre, so called because it was elaborately 
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that beloniTS to him. Hence it was found, after 1760, that one-third of the 
national territory, accordincr to the estimation of Young, had passed into the 
hands of the peasants, who would not have been content to rest there if the 
vastest domains in France, those belonging to the clergy, had not come 
undi-r the law of mortmain, that is, had not been inalienable. 


Thus on the one side is the noble who has sold everything salable that he 
possesses except his chateau, but still retains superior rights over his former 
property, and on the other the peasant who gradually, bit by bit, has become 
the real proprietor. The one grew steadily poorer though he was practically 
exempt from tlie payment of taxes, while the other grew constantly richer 
though bearing the wliole burden of state taxation, and paying certain dues 
to the noble besides. 


In most cases the noble retained a right of sovereignty over his former 
estate which gave him the exclusive privilege of hunting and fishing within 
its boundaries. After liis pigeons (right to maintain a colomUer, pigeon- 
liouse) had done damage to the newly sown seed, his hunting packs would 
devastate the crops ; and all the year around depredations were committed 
by the rabbits of his warren and the wild beasts of his forests. Occasionally 
he could constrain the later owner to make exclusive use of his wine-press, 
mill, and ovens, against the payment of rent (right of hanalites), and also 
claimed the right to demand hours of service, toll on all merchandise that 
crossed the ])ridge or any part of the lands, and a certain percentage of 
profit (right oi potai/e and of boucherie) on all the wine and animals that 
were sold, and a guard-right in return for freedom from duty of guarding the 
castle ; and this even where the castle had not been in existence for 
centuries. 


Sometimes the noble counts, among the appurtenances of his estate, a 
prison, a pillory and, should he possess power of life or death, a gallows ( 
potence. The meaning of tlie word potence, according to its etymology, is 
power). In the neighbourhood of certain villages there are to-day places 
designated by the name of “Justice,” or ‘@€€” Four dies’” (forks), which 
indicate the precise spot on which a gallows formerly stood. 


After his duty to the noble has been fulfilled the peasant still owes a debt to 
the church €€@ the tithe ; and to the king he is obliged to pay talliage, 
capitation and the vinrjtiemes (twentieths). He is bothered by agents on 
account of his salt, his wine and other liquors, and in rendering his enforced 
service it is always upon the king’s highways, never upon his own roads 
that he is obliged to work. He must further assist in the erection of barracks, 
in the deportation of beggars, galley-slaves, exiles, military baggage and 
ammunition. 


If he has occasion to draw up a legal document there are the registry-clerks 
with whom he has to deal and the stamp-tax that he has to pay ; but last and 
lieaviest burden of all, it was the peasant who took part almost alone in the 
drawing of lots for the militia €2€@ a system for which the modern one of 
conscription offers an equivalent. 


There was another thing Avhich added to the French peasant’s distress ; he 
felt himself stranded and alone in the midst of his difficulties, the old 
soignorial hierarchy having completely broken up, and his natural 
protectors no longer offering liim protection. The noble took to being absent 
most of the time, living at court, or with the regiment; or, in case he still 
resided in the village, he interested liimself in nothing but his own affairs. 
Had he chosen to oversee the election of the syndic and the assessment of 
taxes, to regulate the hours of statute-labour aiid the drawing of lots for the 
militia, he could have rendered great service to his former dependents by 
prevent-sU^MMi-ii^ji 


CHAPTER I THE EARLY YEARS OF LOUIS XV 


[1715-1748 A.D.J 


Starting from the reign of Louis XV the nation has no longer a head, liistory 
no longer a centre ; at the same time with a master of the higher order, gi- 
eat servants also fail the French monarchy ; it all at once collapses, 
betraying the exhaustion of Louis XIV’s latter years ; decadence is no 
longer veiled by the remnants of the splendour which was still reflected 
from the great king and his great reign ; the glory of olden France descends 
slowly to its grave. @€@ Guizox. 


In the last years of his life, Louis XIV had indeed dazzled the world by the 
splendour of his government and the theatrical pomp of his court ; but he 
had outlived his renown. A universal feeling had grown up against the 
oppression of an arbitrary military dominion, springing from the will of a 
bigoted man, who looked upon everything as subject to his control, and 
who was surrounded and misled by flatterers and priests, and a change was 
earnestly desired. This extensive and sullen discontent arose from the 
general decay, the impositions and oppression of the numerous farmers and 
undertakers of the public taxes (traitans from the impossibility of 
maintaining the credit of the nation any longer, of meeting the current 
expenditure, or even paying the interest of the debt. This feeling sprang up 
in spite of the police and the bastilles, and took the deeper root because no 
man dared to utter a murmur of discontent, and such expressions could only 
find a vent in the most private and confidential circles. 


All historical documents agree in expressing the conviction that the 
government and administration could no longer have been carried on as had 
been done under Louis XIV, and the integrity and peace of the kingdom be 
maintained. The king however wished to prolong his reign beyond the 
period of life, and conceived that he had provided for the carrying out of his 
plans by his will and codicils. It soon appeared, however, after his death, in 
1715, that all dispositions are utterly inefficient which cannot be maintained 
by the bayonet when power has usurped dominion of right. 


Louis XIV had adopted his illegitimate children into the number of the 
princes of the blood ; the count of Toulouse and the duke of Maine, born 
without talents, were made completely unfit for any useful service by the 
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misfortune of a court education. The king nevertheless had appointed the 
hitter to be guardian of his eldest great-grandson Louis XV, who was then 
five years of age, and committed the government to a regency during his 
minoVity. Marslial Villeroi was appointed to maintain the directions of the 
king’s willhv military measures. , i. ., 


Hut ni’ither Villeroi nor the duke of Maine was at all a match tor the duke 
of Orleans in the determination to use either cunning or force. He laid claim 
to the regency as the eldest legitimate prince of the blood. Philip of Orleajjs 
was the son of an original and vigorous-minded German princess [Klisabeth 
Cliarlotte of Iiavaria<^], whose scandalous memoirs have been sought out 
and printed ; he combined talents, resolution, and skill, with a reckk’ss 
contempt for all the principles of morality and religion. 


The parliament was to be used as an instrument for annulling the will. 
Philip of Orleans therefore flattered its councillors by the assurance that he 
would again restore the parliament to that degree of influence and 
importance of which it had been deprived under the reign of Louis XIV. The 
people were consoled by the empty hope of being delivered from the 
intolerable oppression and torturing want under which they were suffering. 
He gained a pt)werful influence, from the same cause which made 
Robespierre so strong in 1T1>.’}. Tlie people entertained the expectation of 
being cruelly avenged on the blood-suckers and favourites of the previous 
reign through his instrumentality ; this indeed was a degrading and inhuman 
joy, but it nevertheless had a great effect in the times of the Revolution. The 
humbled and slavish aristocracy, whose power had been almost annihilated 
by the monarch, were allured by the promise that all (questions under the 
regency should be determined by i)lurality of votes, and that the different 
branches of the government would be intrusted to bodies of commissioners 
(conseils) formed from members of the aristocracy. 


THE HISTORY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


By the aid of the parliament the will was set aside, and the duke of Orleans 
(nephew of Louis XIV) was acknowledged as regent. The regent fdund the 
kingdom in desperate circumstances ; and although he possessed al)ilities 
and skill, eloquence and wit, together with some degree of kindness and 
magnanimity, yet his devoted attachment to sin, his wilful contempt for 
virtue, honour, and truth, as things only fit for tradesmen and peasants, his 
extravagance and habitual indulgence in the grossest sensualities, to which 
lie devoted night and day, and all founded upon a species of hellish 
philosophy, made him wholly incapable of undertaking any good designs. 


When Louis died, the treasury was not only completely exhausted, there not 
only existed universal want and misery, but the credit of the nation was 
utterly gone, and the whole income of the country was pledged for two 
years to come. It appears from the autograph letters of the regent, preserved 
in the French archives, that a very few days after assuming the government, 
he found it quite impossible to obtain means of paying or maintaining the 
troops eyen for the next month. There was a universal cry for the 
punishment of those much-envied cheats who had subjected themselves to 
no legal jjenalties. The regent was impelled to the appointment of a most 
unjust tribunal by the expectation that he might be able to extort a sum of 
200,000,000 livres from the guilty, after investigation of all the frauds 
whicli had been perpetrated under the former government. In the next year, 
tliis court of jjains and penalties (chamhre ardente/ was instituted. The 
tribunal carried on its inyestigations through the whole of the year 1716, by 
means of terror, torture, and imprisonment. The first roll, which is followed 
by nineteen others, contains nineteen pages filled with the names of those 
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who were subjected to the inquisition, together with all the various 
documents connected with the process : the sum extorted amounted to 
31,000,000 livres [X1,220,000 or $6,200,000]. In the year 1717, this court 
became completely a means of terror. The number of persons from whom 
money was demanded reached 4,470, and it was estimated that they would 


yield 220,000,000 livres [X 8,800,000 or $44,000,000]. [The sum actually 
extorted, however, was 70,000,000 livres, of which the state treasury saw 
only 15,000,000.] The regent and the dissolute and ruined men whom he 
favoured shared the remainder. A universal feeling of indignation arose ; 
but the regent read with complete indifference the most vehement attacks, 
which were full of well-merited reproaches, and even allowed them to be 
preserved among his papers, where they have since been found. The 
brothers Paris deserve to be particularly mentioned amongst the number of 
those whom the regent used as instruments, though they did not exactly 
belong to the utterly depraved society with which he associated : they 
undertook the character of auxiliaries. This character they maintained under 
the regent, and afterwards under the duke de Bourbon, and ruled the whole 
state. They were born in tlie neighbourhood of the Piedmontese Alps, 
afterwards became distinguished as bankers in Paris, and at this time 
suggested various financial measures to the regent. Their advice sufficed to 
meet the demands of the moment, but its adoption afterwards became more 
ruinous to the nation than plague, starvation, or war could possibly have 
been. They discovered the most wicked means of defrauding the honourable 
and simple-minded of 


Louis XV 


of 


their hard-earned money, and enriching the sensual and ostentatious with 
the possessions of the honest. 


The melting-down of tlie coin gave occasion to innumerable frauds ; for 
sterling money, which was either concealed or exported, became rare, 
whilst everyone was obliged to pay a higher price for all articles of 
necessity and ordinary wares, not only on account of the relation of the new 
money to the old, but to fill the pockets of the usurers as the price of their 


speculation. Lemonteye states the advantage which the regent derived from 
debasing the money at 72,000,000 livres ; and the nation was obliged to pay 
this trifling gain at a loss which it is impossible to calculate. In order to 
compel the people to deliver up their hard cash for the purpose of being 
melted down, the government one while gave permission to export the 
precious metals and then suddenly prohibited exportation, and carried their 
severity even to search. The visa (an examination of the justice of the 
demand or 
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debt, and an arbitrary diminution of claims) affected the national debt and 
the holders of national paper in the same manner as the melting-down of the 
coin affected the possessors of cash. A sum of six hundred millions of debt 
was wiped out by national paper {billets tVStat4 which was not quite worth 
two millions. Before mentioning these measures, which led to a formal 
bankruptcy, in its nature altogether fraudulent, we may observe that the 
blame of these arbitrary proceedings is not to be thrown wholly upon the 
regent, but ratlier upon those councils by whose establishment he at first 
flattered the aristocracy, and made a pretence of softening and ameliorating 
the desi)€€)tism of the last autocratic government. The regent, however, 
by no means intended to concede unconditional powers to these boards, but 
reserved to himself the distribution of the business. 


The abb($ Dubois, who had been his tutor and led him into everything that 
was evil and wicked, afterwards worked for him as his private secretary. 
From this time all hope of a council of regency disappeared, which the duke 
luid before promised to appoint, and in the following year Dubois alone, 
althougli privately, conducted the whole affaii’s of the state. 


The two measures wliich had served to raise money for immediate 
necessities speedily increased the ditliculties of the government and nation. 
The melting-down of the old coinage lessened the amount of sterling money 
and the mass of the precious metals Avliich were in circulation, and the 


depreciation of the national debt annihilated the public credit. It was now 
j)roposed to meet these dilhculties by the establishment of a bank, which 
was to increase the circulating medium and to sustain the national credit. 
This {jroposal was made by a Scotch speculator named Law, a man of great 
experience in money affairs and in trade, who proposed to the regent to 
effect by artificial means what it seemed impossible to accomplish in a 
natural way/ 


JOHN LAW AND THE “MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE” 


The duke of Noailles had shown great energy and had set in motion all the 
resources of finance. But he had made no innovations, and according to his 
plans, he required not less than eleven years to restore the balance lietween 
revenue and expenditure. The regent wished more expeditious measures to 
be adopted. There was at the court a man, who, while all the other 
financiers, now at their wits’ end, could talk of nothing but bankruptcy, 
proi)osed wliat he said was an infallil)le means not only of preventing any 
catastrophe and of paying the debts of the state, but of raising France to a 
degree of prosperity never before attained by her or any other nation. This 
man was a bold speculator and a brilliant man, whose glowing and 
confident expositions of his plans could not fail to bo well received at the 
Palais Royal. 


John Law was born in Edinburgh in April, 1671. His mother, Jane 
Campbell, was a descendant of the’ ancient and illustrious family of the 
duke of Argyle. His father was a rich banker and Edinburgh goldsmith. 
When the son came of age and found himself master of his father’s fortune, 
he hastened to leave Edinburgh for London. His love affairs led to a duel, 
he killed his adversary and was condemned to death. A pardon was 
obtained, but he was very soon imprisoned again in the Tower of London. 
He succeeded in making his escape, and took refuge in Holland, where he 


P These councils were six in number, each composed of ten members, 
chiefly of the feudal nobility: thecouncils were those of Finance, Foreign 
Affairs, War, Navy, “Despatches” (internal affairs), and “Conscience” 
(church affairs). | 
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became secretary to the English banker at Amsterdam. He also came to 
understand the fecundity of mone}’” at interest, thought he had discovered 
the secret of national wealth, and conceived a plan of a bank on a much 
vaster scale than anything he had seen. He visited successively Genoa, 
Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, and Brussels, rendering his systematic 
knowledge more complete and gaining money by speculation. But he was 
anxious to make practical application of his ideas, and proposed to the 
Scotch that he should open a national bank. The plan, however, was 
rejected. 


He next addressed himself to the king of Sardinia, who replied that he was 
not sufficiently wealthy to run the risk of ruining himself. Next, he went to 
Paris. This was in 1708, during the ministry of Desmarets, a time when the 
finances of France were at their lowest ebb. Law first became known as a 
daring gambler. The duke of Orleans, who had frequently met him, was 
attracted by Law’s fine manners, and soon became very friendly. But the 
head of the police ordered Law to leave Paris on the pretext that he knew 
too much about the games he had introduced into the capital. He continued 
to enrich himself by gambling and by speculations in the public funds. But 
as soon as he heard of the death of Louis XIV he hurried back to Paris, 
taking with him his fortune, which amounted to 1,500,000 francs. Before 
long he had regained the confidence with which he had inspired the duke of 
Orleans by his theories. 


Law wished to create a bank, to be the universal regulator of credit, 
associating its interests with those of the state, and constituting it the 
depository of all the money belonging to private individuals, cashier to the 
king, and the greatest financial monopolist in the kingdom. All enterprise 
and activity were to proceed from the bank, all wealth was to flow into it ; it 
would prevent either scarcity or superfluity of money, and would, in some 
ways, fulfil the functions of the heart in the social organism. He defines it ” 
as a general fund which provides conveniences and advantages for every 
class in the state ” ; and as it had for a long time been observed that a well 
directed commercial house could enjoy credit amounting to ten Mmes its 


capital, he claimed that by getting all the money of the kingdom into his 
bank, he would be enabled to place notes amounting to ten times its value in 
circulation. Thus he would, by the actual increase of the currency, and by 
the numerous advantages afforded by the new money, increase the wealth of 
France to almost ten times its former value. 


What a splendid prospect ! Had not such a man a right to say that there are 
financial combinations which are of more importance to a nation than a 
victory in warfare ? In seven years his bank would raise the national 
revenue to three billions, and that of the king to three hundred millions. The 
immense quantity of money that would be put into circulation would do 
away with usury, and would make the interest on money fall to three per 
cent. It would considerably increase the value of landed property, so that 
land-owners would be able to pay off the principal of their debts, and the 
state to diminish the interest on its own. Commerce, free from discredit, and 
the thousand other fetters which still bound her, would become more 
flourishing than ever. 


The financier was so blinded by belief in his system that he did not perceive 
what great principle he was tampering with. Law thought the future too full 
of promise to be hindered by temporary obstacles. If the nation were 
compelled to accept the system at first, people would soon be eagerly 
crowding round the gates of the bank, when they had seen the system fully 
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For as yet 


developed and enclosing the whole of ‘ranee inits gigantic net. lie had only 
divulged part of his idea. “The bank,” he said ‘is not the only enterprise nor 
the greatest that liave in my mind. I will produce a work which will surprise 
Europe by te changes it will effect in favour of France @@@ greater 
changes than any wich have been produced by the discovery of India or the 
introduction of cedit.” This great work, of which he prophesied such 
marvels without reveang its nature, was a commercial company the idea of 
which had been suggebed to him by the English East India Company. . 


The company Avould support the bak by making use of its money ; the first 
would provide commerce withoi means for carrying on trade, with funds ; 
the second would provide aninvestment which would be always ready for 
money that was lying idle, hpported thus by each other, nothing could shake 
their stability. The whol nation would be formed into a body of merchants 
whose cashier would be t;4 bank, and who \yould consequently enjoy all the 
advantages of commerce ; th in money and in goods. 


What was the use of grinding the p/ple down by the imposition of taxes to 
obtain from them money with great dficulty which the king could create at 
will ? The payment of taxes would bdess a subsidy furnished to the king by 
his subjects than a greater activit ‘Aiven to the circulation of money. The 
bank would supply all state ne ssities, and would run no risk in doing this 
because it would have as foundation the enormous profits of the company, 
which would embrace wiiin itself all the national commerce, all the profits 
of former companies, of ts: farmers, of royal officials, and private 
individuals. It would absorb into -s vast entity, the navy, the colonies, 
manufactures, the coining of money, anithe collection of taxes. The result 
would be a shower of gold and bank-otes on a nation become energetic, 
business-like, and rich. 


In short, the miserable kingdom lei by Louis XIV, so crushed by debt that it 
seemed almost impossible to raore her solvency, would suddenly develop 


into a state more flourishing ad happy than any of those whose prosperity 
and happiness had become poverbial. 


Unfortunately this miracle was neve to exist except in Law’s own 
imagination. He was misled by a principle /hich he had so much 
exaggerated that it ceased to be true. It is true the the introduction of money 
into a kingdom facilitates trade and gives a impetus to commerce. This he 
understood. What he had not graspecwas that this favourable influence has 
its limits, and that in the relations viich exist amongst civilised people a 
nation must of necessity soon reach thm. When the quantity of money 
increases without such increase being th fruit of a larger national industry, 
IS the nation richer ? And were it possile suddenly to increase the money in 
France to tenfold its value, would th4wealth of France be aucrmented in the 


same proportion ? No ! Money an capital are two distinctly different things. 
cA 


In the sixteenth century, Spain poss<sed more gold than all the rest of 
Europe put together, but this money die not make her rich because monev 
”u u”? VT” ”? 4 country where thre were no manufactures, but was 
absorbed by the commercial nations as suiiy as steel is attracted by a 
magnet, ihis was the capital error of the author c the system. He thought he 
?ould force circulation and increase wealth by tb abundance of money he 
was about to create, thus mistaking effect for cans. As soon as this money 
had been “.L u MIMIM?” j* AAQA TA have decresed in value, just as 
merchandise does when the markets are glutted. La. ought to have aimed at 
increasin| 
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products, not money. But the revival of commerce, manufactures, and 
agriculture, which are the true sources of all wealth, cannot be brought 
about in a day, on a banker’s order, in an unprosperous country. 


Thus the system rested on two false principles ; Law had failed to grasp two 
truths : (1) an increase of money is not an unfailing sign of a proportionate 
increase in the wealth of any country ; (2) money is not simply an arbitrary 
sign of value. This accounts for his failure as financier. In the practical 
application of his ideas, his want of political experience led him into two 
mistakes even more fatal to his success than his economic errors : he 
thought that the prince would never be mad enough to ruin his bank by 
overstepping his credit ; he considered that violence might successfully be 
employed to compel the nation to accept his system. Of these mistakes the 
first exhausted the bank and precipitated bankruptcy ; the second caused the 
greatest suffering in France, and brought about terrible poverty. 


In spite of its inconsistencies and mistakes, however, the system was, 
nevertheless, the most remarkable economic work which had appeared up 
to that time, and its author has been placed in the front rank of reformers. 
There were banks before his time ; but he was the first to see the full extent 
of their utility, and to realise the importance of credit. It is easy to criticise 
his theories and to point out the weak points in his schemes now that 
society has for a long time practised credit. But at that time everything 
connected with the subject was new, and had to be worked out amidst 
obscurity and contradiction. The mere fact that Law raised such questions 
and gave up whole years of his life to demonstrating his theories and 
forming a regular system ; that he risked his life and fortune to put it into 
practice, shows that he was a man of superior genius. 


But meanwhile the regent was tempted, and in spite of the opposition of 
part of his council, a bank was established May 22nd, 1716. The bankers 
and tax receivers protested ; but commercial men eagerly accepted this 
convenience ; bank-notes and money circulated ; manufactures were 
revived. The new institution, having successfully overcome all obstacles, 
was united with the state, which had not dared to adopt it before. On the 
10th of April, 1717, the tax receivers were instructed to honour the bank- 


notes at sight, and on the 4th of December, 1718, the name of The Royal 
Bank was assumed. 


Success emboldened the innovator. He added to the bank a commercial 
company, thus making sure of an investment for the money he had just 
created. This company was established in the month of August, 1717, under 
the name of Compagiiie d’? Occident.“ After having languished for a year, it 
suddenly became very flourishing, by means of one or two strokes of luck. 
On the 4th of September, 1718, it acquired a tobacco monopoly and on the 
20th of July, 1719, that of coinage, while under the new name of the 
Compagnie des Indes, it united all the privileges and all the business of the 
old French maritime companies. The number of its shares, first fixed at two 
hundred thousand, was augmented by fifty thousand in May, and again by 
fifty thousand in July, 1719. In September of the same year, having obtained 
the lease of the monopolies and promised the king a loan of 1,500,000,000 
francs, they were finally increased by four consecutive issues to 024,000. 


These shares, issued originally at 500 livres, were worth 18,000 on the 
exchange, and were much in demand. Those who had opposed the new 
institutions felt themselves in the wrong and were silent ; the king’s debts 


[1 It was popularly known as the Mississippi Company, its object bein‘ the 
development of the trade in the valley of this river. Tales of vast imaginary 


gold and silver mines in this region excited the populace to a frenzy of 
speculation. The 500-livre shares touched 22,000. | 
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A COCBTIEB AT THE TtMK 


THE RESULTS OF THE EXCAVATIONS 


We have followed the story of the excavations in Babylonia and Assyria 
with some detail because of the unique character of the record. It remains 
now to examine the results of these excavations in their bearings upon the 
story of history. For, of course, it is the material supplied by the workers in 
this held rather than the work itself which has pertinence in the present 
connection. 
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HlInti.ng Sci;.\e from a Bas-kelief in the Palace uf Asshuknazikpal 


Great numbers of historical documents have been restored to us, sufficing, 
as has already been suggested, to rebuild the history of the all but forgotten 
nations. Such historical documents as are not to be found in connection with 
Greece or Rome, or even of the civilisation of the Middle Ages down to 
about the tenth century A.D., are supplied us from the ruins of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian cities. These documents, as already pointed out, 
are in the form of inscriptions on fragments of brick. These inscriptions, in 
an altogether unknown character, were at first enigmatic, but oriental 
scholarship soon availed to decipher them. The story of this decipherment 
must be outlined here for comparison with the account of the decipherment 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, which has already been presented. In no 
other cases except these two has the historian been called upon to deal with 
a great mass of documents written in an absolutely dead language. It must 
be remembered that the so-called dead languages of the classical Avorld 
were never really forgotten. All through the Middle Ages there were 
numberless scholars who liad an expert knowledge of Greek and Latin. 


France, and his enenr debts, sequestrated all until he had, by nuni system to 
the sum of 


In the midst of i remained always the s; obstinately in trying t impetuosity 
and viole;^ does not trouble him-him : who feels quite places in his path. 


He persisted in the b of nations, and to the en After the fall of the svst 
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lie no. When the first enthusiasm had passed ” or Vj the ‘ Uj chinned Yds, 
note 


@OOmnk try to j.. .v much more valuable 


L. 4;<if)ii, be<;au€@e of the royal privileges attached ; in vain did the 
bank turn for support to the company with which it had been united on the 
23rd of Februarv’, 1720. People would Jiave none of it@€ paper money, 
and violent n res jrted to, in order to compel 


ti, liue Uj accept, which increased 


the bank’s discredit. Parliament, which had opfxjsed the system from the 
first, did all it could to hasten its ruin ; and the bank was obliged to keep on 
incessantly issuing fresh notes whose value fell lower and lower as they 
increased in number. However, in the hope of preventing a greater 
depreciation, the Ijank itself, on the 21st of May, ordered that the value of 
notes and shares should be legally diminished by one-half. After this, 


coiifidence in the bank was at an end, and henceforth everj-effort was made 
to abolish a system utterly rejected by France. 


The bank stopped payment. Starving people crowded round its doors, 
howling their execration on the authors of their misery. The company tried 
to redeem the notes by creating pensions, current accounts, and shares. 
These expedients failed. The bank was suppressed on the 10th of October, 
1720, and on the 28th of the same month the shareholders were obliged to 
withdraw any claims. Law left Acruesseau, who undertook the liquidation 
of his €@ ts of the company, and did not free them again jh-handed 
actionfc reduced the remains of the 
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forget that the introduction of credit has brought about more changes 
amongst the powers of Europe than the discovery of the Indies, and that it is 
for the sovereign to give and not to receive, and that the people are in such 
need of it that they will come back to it in spite of themselves, and however 
much they may mistrust it.” 


We must do this man justice. He was not, as some have asserted, a mere 
adventurer who came to France to take advantage of the iAegent’s 
weakness. He was the first financier who carefully studied the phenomena 
and causes of wealth production. If he was wanting in that politic prudence 
which was necessary for a successful guidance of the people, and if he was 
mistaken in his theories, his principles were at any rate clearly defined; and 
he devoted his life, not to making his fortune, but to trying to secure the 
triumph of his ideas. 


“When I entered the service of the king,” he wrote to the duke of Orleans, 
“I had as much property as I wanted. I owed nothing. I had credit ; I leave 
his service without property of any kind. Those who placed their confidence 
in me have been obliged to become bankrupt and I have nothing to pay 
them with.*’ 


He was right : France let him die a poor man ; yet, if the memory of the ruin 
he had caused had not been too recent to yield to gratitude. France ought to 
have been grateful to him for the generous ideas he had propagated. He had 
tried to extend commerce : to restore the navy ; to found colonies : he 
abolished burdensome taxes, and tried to abolish a corrupt magistracy, to 
create a simpler and less arbitrary’ system of taxation ; finally, he 
established a bank which, had it continued, would have been of the greatest 
service to commerce, and would really have increased the wealth of the 
country. He made serious mistakes in his economic theories, and these 
mistakes had most terrible consequences ; they threw the finances of the 
country into the greatest confusion and ruined innumerable families. But he 
was inspired by a desire to do good, was firm in principles which he 
thought true, and honest in his conduct. His system was founded on a false 
principle which was but the exaggeration of a truth. ^ 


Before proceeding with the liistory of the political period, it is desirable to 
quote the characters of the two chief figures of the time, from the immortal 
memoirs of the duke de Saint-Simon, who was in a sense the Pepys of 
France. a 


saent-simon’s portraits of the regent and his minister 


In relating occurrences where he had played a large part, the duke of 
Orleans always gave the praise to others and never spoke of himself : but it 
was diflicult for him not to criticise those who were not ” true blue,” as he 
called them, and one could feel that he had a scorn and natural repugnance 
for those whom he had occasion to believe were not so. He also had the 
weakness to believe himself exactly similar to Henry IV in everything, to 
affect him in his manners, in his repartees, to persuade himself that he 
looked like him, even to his figure and face ; and no other praise or flattery 
touched him or went to his heart so much as that. That was a complaisance 
to which I 


P Saint-Simon. €@ who did not approve of Law’s schemes, yet said of his 
character: “There was neither avarice nor roguery in his composition. He 
was a gentle, go/xi, respectable man whom excess of fortune had not 
spoiled and whose deportment, equipages, table, and furniture could not 
scandalise anyone. He suffered with singular patience and constancy all the 
vexations excited by his operations until towards the last.””] H. w. O@@ 
VOL. xn. c 
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were paid, pensions were redeemed ; taxes were diminished ; favours were 
lavished on the courtiers ; manufactures were encouraged, marvellous 


fortunes were made in a miraculously short time, and the nation, thinking 
itself enriched by ten billions, plunged into luxury and self-indulgence. 


liut this wealth was imaginary, and the very magnitude of it ought to have 
shown people that it must be so. When the lirst enthusiasm had passed 
away, everyone flew to the bank or to the company to change his note or 
sell his .share. In vain did the bank try to prove how much more valuable 
the notes were than hard cash, because of the royal privileges attached ; in 


vain did the bank turn for support to the company with which it had been 
united on the 23rd of February, 1720. People would have none of its paper 
money, and violent measures were resorted to, in order to compel them to 
continue to accept, which increased the bank’s discredit. Parliament,which 
had O{)pose(-l the system from the first, did all it could to hasten its ruin ; 
and the bank was obliged to keep on incessantly issuing fresh notes whose 
value fell lower and lower as they increased in number. However, in the 
hope of preventing a greater depreciation, the bank itself, on the 21st of 
May, ordered that the value of notes and shares should be legally 
diminished by one-half. After this, confidence in the bank was at an end, 
and henceforth every effort was made to abolish a s/‘stem utterly rejected 
by France. 


The bank stopped payment. Starving people crowded round its doors, 
howling their execration on the authors of their misery. The company tried 
to redeem the notes by creating pensions, current accounts, and shares. 
These expedients failed. The bank was suppressed on the 10th of October, 
1720, and on the 28th of the same month the shareholders were obliged to 
withdraw any claims. Law left France, and liis enemy, D’ Aguesseau, who 
undertook the liquidation of his debts, secjuest rated all the assets of the 
comj)any, and did not free them again untU he had, by numerous higli- 
handed actions, reduced the remains of the system to the sum of 
1,700,000,000. 


In the midst of these vicissitudes Law, in good as in bad fortune, remained 
always the same. He was inflexible in his theories and persisted obstinately 
in trying to realise tlie work he had planned. He acted with the imi)etuosity 
and violence of a man who, implicitly believing in his own ideas, does not 
trouble liimself as to whether the crowd has understood or follows him ; 


who feels quite indignant with unforeseen hindrances which nature places 
in his jiatli. 


He persisted in the belief that he had found the true secret of the wealth of 
nations, and to the end of his life he firmly asserted the power of credit. 
After the fall f)f the system, he wrote these words in far-off exile: “Do not 
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Such was the sage to whom Monsieur had intrusted his only son to form his 
habits, being advised to do so by two men, whose own were no better. 


Such a good master lost no time with his new pupil, in whom the excellent 
principles of Saint-Laurent had not had time to take deep root. I will 
confess here with bitterness €@ since everything should be sacrificed to 
the truth €€@ that M. le due d’Orleans brought into the world with him a 
facility, or, to call things by their right names, a weakness which continually 
spoiled his talents, and which was of marvellous service to his preceptor 
throughout his life. Dubois flattered him from the side of manners, to lead 
him into debauchery and make him believe that to be the principle of a 
good worldly position, even making him despise all duty and decency, since 
this would make him more easy to be managed by the king than a well 
regulated conduct ; he flattered him from the side of his intelligence, 
persuading him that he was too wise to be the dupe of a religion which in 
his opinion was only an invention of state policy to frighten ordinary minds 
and keep the people in subjection. Furthermore he instilled into him his 


favourite principle that probity in men and virtue in women are only 
chimeras with no real existence except in some fools who have let such 
bonds as those of religion be put upon them. 


Unfortunately everything conspired in the duke of Orleans to open his heart 
and mind to this execrable poison. He became accustomed to debauchery, 
still more to the noise of debauchery, until he could not get on without it 
and was entertained only by noise, tumult, and excess. This it was which 
led him to commit the strangest and most scandalous deeds and, as he 
wished to surpass all his comrades, to mix with his pleasure parties the most 
impious speeches, which made him find a special pleasure in having the 
most outrageous debauches on the holiest days. Thus several times during 
his regency he chose Good Friday and other holy days for such 
performances. The more consistent and excessive a man was in his impiety 
and debauchery the more he respected him, and I have often seen him in a 
state of admiration verging on veneration for the grand prior because for 
forty years he had not gone to bed without being drunk, had not ceased to 
support mistresses publicly and to continually indulge in impious and irre- 
ligious remarks. Brought up among the intrigues of the Palais Royal, the 
duke had acquired the detestable taste and habit, even to the point of 
making it a principle, to embroil everybody with everjdiody else, and then 
to j)rofit by it by making people talk against each other. That was one of his 
principal occupations during all the time-he was at the head of affairs, and 
the one out of which he got the most pleasure, but which made him odious, 
and threw him into a thousand tiresome inconveniences. He Avas born 
bored, and he was so accustomed to living outside of himself that he found 
it unsupportable to return and was incapable of finding means to occupy 
himself. He could 
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live only in the movement and torrent of affairs, as at the head of an army, 
in the care of providing everything necessary for a campaign, or in the 
tumult and excitement of a debauch. This last also bored him as soon as it 
was without noise and excess. He threw himself into painting as soon as his 
liking for chemistry had passed. Afterwards he amused himself with 
making combinations of stones and sealing-wax by means of charcoal, the 
smell of which often drove me from him, and also with compounds of the 
strongest perfumes, of which he was always fond, and from which I 
deterreil him because the king was very much afraid of them and almost 
always detected them. 


In short, there never was a man born with so many different kinds of talents 
and so much ability to make use of them, and never was the life of an 
individual so unoccupied, or so given up to nothingness and ennui. Madame 
said the fairies had all been invited to his birth, that all had come and that 
each had endowed her son with a talent, so that he had them all ; but that, 
unfortunately, one old fairy, who had disappeared so long before that no one 
renuMubered’her, had been forgotten and she, angry at the neglect, had 
revenged herself by making absolutely useless all the talents he had 
received from the other fairies. It must be admitted that on the whole this 
portrait is a speaking one. 


He was timid to excess, he realised it and was so ashamed of it that he 
affected the contrary, even priding himself upon his boldness. But the truth 
was, as became apparent afterwards, nothing could be obtained from him, 
either favours or justice, except by working on his fears, to which he was 
very susceptible, or by tiring him with importunity. He tried to escape by 
words, by making promises, of which his ability made him prodigal, but 
which only those who had firm claws could make him keep. Thus he broke 
so many promises that the most positive ones were counted for nothing, and 
he gave so many more to so many different people for the same thing which 
could belong only to one person, that this was a fruitful source of discredit 
to himself and caused much discontent. 


Nothing deceived him or injured him more than his idea that he knew how 
to deceive everybody. His distrust of everyone without exception was also 
disgusting in him. This fault came from his timidity, which made him fear 


his most certain enemies and treat them with more distinction than he did 
his friends ; from his natural facility, from a false imitation of Henry IV in 
whom this trait was neither the best nor most admirable. It is hard to 
understand how he was the only man whom Dubois succeeded in deceiving. 
Dubois had obtained influence over him when a child, while acting as his 
preceptor ; he increased this power when the prince was a young man. It 
was his dearest care in every Avay to preserve his position with his master, 
since all his benefits came from him. They were not great at that time, but 
such as they were, they were very considerable for the valet of the cure de 
Saint-Eustache. His whole energy was devoted to not letting his master 
escape him. All his days were occupied by this watch ; it regulated all his 
movements. His one desire was to have the whole world in his hand, 
business, favours, even the smallest bagatelles, to shipwreck anything that 
tried to slip through his fingers, and not to pardon those who attempted 
anything without him. Such persons he pursued with implacable hatred. 
This application and certain indispensable orders he had to give consumed 
all his time, so that he became inaccessible except for certain public 
audiences or for audiences to foreign ministers. Even the majority of the 
latter could not reach him and were reduced to waiting in the halls, on the 
Stairs, and in other places where 
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they might catch him, where he was not expecting to meet them. At one 
time he threw into the fire a prodigious number of unopened letters, which 
had come from various parts of the world, and then exclaimed with 
satisfaction at having caught up with his business. At his death thousands of 
letters were found still sealed. 


The public follies of Dubois, especially after he became supreme and did 
not control himself any longer, would fill a book. His frenzy sometimes led 
him to run all around the room twice, stepping only on the chairs and tables 
without touching the floor. The duke of Orleans has told me that he has seen 
him do this on many occasions. 


Dubois died on the 10th of August, 1723, grinding his teeth against Chirac 
and his surgeons, whom he had never ceased to revile. Thej’ brought him 
extreme unction nevertheless. Of communion nothing was said, nor of 
having a priest near him, and he finished his life thus in the greatest despair 
and in a rage at leaving it. Thus fortune had made sport of him: she let 
herself be dearly bought at the expense of long years of all sorts of pain, 
cares, projects, devices, anxieties, toils, and torments of mind, and finally 
lavished on him whole torrents of grandeur, power, of immeasurable wealth 
only to let him enjoy it for four years OOO the period during which he 
was secretary of state, or only two years if we count the time when he was 
cardinal and prime minister €€€ before she snatched him away in the 
very midst of its enjoyment, at the age of sixty-six. 


At the time of his death he was absolute master of his master, being less 
prime minister than absolute ruler, having full power to exercise all the 
power and authority of the king. He was superintendent of the post, 
cardinal, archbishop of Cambray, with seven abbeys, for which he had an 
insatiable thirst clear to the end and had even commenced overtures for 
getting possession of those of Citeaux, Premontre, and of others. It was 
stated afterwards that he also had a pension from England of €€>40,000. I 
had the curiosity to investigate his revenues and I thought it might be 
interesting to insert here what I found, even diminishing the sum of his 
benefices in order to avoid all exaggeration : 


Detail of the Annual Income of Dubois 
Cambray 


Nogent-sous-Coucy Saint-Just Airvault Bourgueil Bergues St. Winoc Saint- 
Bertin . Cercamps 


120,000 livres 


Indeed, these languages were the current medium of scholarly intercourse 
throughout the dark ages. But the Babylonian and Assyrian languages, like 
the Egyptian, were dead in the fullest significance of the term ; that is to 
say, they were utterly unknown to any human being for a period of more 
than two thousand years. Their restoration was one of the marvels of 
nineteenth-century scholarship ; and while the details of this feat of 
scholarship do not properly come within the province of the historian in the 
narrower sense, they have such universal interest that we shall do well to 
present at least their outline here. 


Before turning to the story of decipherment, however, it will be well to gain 
an idea as to the number and the variety and character of the historical 
documents in question. And perhaps the best way to do this will be to 
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take a glance at the contents of the Assyrian collections in the British 
Museum, giving particular attention to the marvellous library of King 
Asshurbanapal, one of the last of the great rulers of Assyria — a remarkable 
collection of books, the discovery of which has been already referred to in 
the previous section. Nothing could give one a more vivid realisation of the 
character of this ancient oriental civilisation than the most casual glance at 
the sample books from this old library. Having inspected, however casually, 
this marvellous set of documents, one is prepared to take up the 
chronological history of the Babylonians and the Assyrians with a fresh 
interest based upon the comprehension that this people, so long regarded as 
scarcely more than mythical, possessed a civilisation strangely comparable 
in many essential features to the civilisation of our own time.« 


10,000 
10,000 
12,000 
12,000 
60,000 
80,000 


20,000 324,000 


Prime minister 150,000 


The post 100,000 


250,000 


Pension from England at 24 liv. to a pound ster. . 960,000 


Total 


In benefices .... Prime minister and the post English pension . 


324,000 250,000 960,000 


1,534,000 livres (63,916 or $319,580) 
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I have reduced his income from the port and from the office of prime 
minister €@ I believe also that he had 20,000 livres from the clergy as 
cardinal but could not ascertain tlie fact with certitude. What he had 
received and realised from law was immense. He had made lavish use of it 
at Rome for his cardinalship, but he still had a prodigious amount of it in 
cash. 


He had a great quantity of the most beautiful silver and enamel plate, most 
admirably worked ; the richest furniture, the rarest jewels of every kind, 
most beautiful and rare horses from every country and the most sumptuous 
equii)ages. His table was superb and exquisite in every respect and he did 
tlie honours of it very well, although he was very temperate both by nature 
and by habit. His position as preceptor to the duke of Orleans had procured 
for him the abbey of Nogent-sous-Coucy ; the marriage of this prince, that 
of Saint-Just ; his first journeys to Hanover and England, those of AirVault 
and Bourgueil ; and three others he got through his supreme power. What a 
monster of fortune and of party influence ! And how quickly 


precipitated ! 


“But one passed bj”, and, lo, he was not; Yea I sought him, but he could uot 
be found.” 


This passage from the Psalm would apply literally to Dubois. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS ; FREE THOUGHT 


Whilst at home everyone had been engrossed in Law’s system, French 
aifairs abroad were being skilfully conducted by the minister Dubois. 
Despite all the virulence of Saint-Simon, who hated him like a snake, 


Dubois was a man of skill, if not of virtue. Following the regent’s 
prejudices, he turned against Spain, and €@ a rare thing in French 
politics OOO towards England, from which he is believed to have had a 
salary of <€@€ 40,000 a year. Louis XIV’s fond hope, that the fact of his 
grandson being on the throne of Spain would insure alliance between the 
two countries, was not realised./ 


Spain and France were proved even then to be more divided by the barrier 
mountains, than united by the relationship of their kings. The Spanish 
minister, Alberoni, had reduced the expenditure of his country, and had 
filled the treasury. Great things entered his mind as soon as he found 
himself freed from debt, and he proposed to enlist the military services of 
the famous Charles XH of Sweden, in restoring the exiled monarch of 
England, James III [the Old Pretender], to his throne. He proposed also to 
encourage the Turks to attack the emperor ; and he tried to create a civil war 
in France. When the Christian prelate had completed the plan of these 
benevolent measures, he despatched a Spanish expedition to seize Sardinia, 
and an army at the same time to take possession of the island of Sicily. All 
nations were roused at the sight of so much insolence and injustice : and the 
first spectacle which the promoters of the Spanish accession of Philip V and 
the restoration of the Stuarts saw, after the death of Louis XIV, was a 
combination against Spain, of France under the regent Orleans, and 
England under George I. To complete the amazing contrast between the two 
periods, Marshal the duke of Berwick,’ son of James II, was sent into Spain 
at the head of a French army to overthrow Philip V, the grandson of 


[> It was the same Berwick whose splendid military ability had seated him 
there. See the history of Spain. ] 
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Louis XIV. Towns were taken, and provinces seized, England regained her 
old supremacy on the sea, and Admiral Byng exterminated the fleets of 
Spain in the straits of Messina. Alberoni saw the badness of the move he 
had made, and patched up a dishonourable peace.’ 


The French fleets had also taken a large share in the ruin of Spanish naval 
power, but peace was accepted and this which Kitchin c calls a brief splash 
of European war was ended by the Treaty of London, 1720. @@ 


Dubois did not long enjoy the dignities that his baseness had earned. 
Cardinal and minister in 1722, he expired in the following year. When on 
his bed of death, a curate advanced in haste to administer the sacrament to 
the dying man : Dubois repelled him. ” What ! administer the viaticum with 
so little ceremony as that to a cardinal ; go, and consult as to the necessary 
forms.” Ere the forms could be ascertained, the cardinal had died, as he had 
lived, not in the odour of sanctity. In a few months after, the regent was 
struck with apoplexy in the apartments of Madame de Phalain, his mistress, 
in the palace of Versailles : she cried for aid, but it did not come till the 
duke was cold. He expired in December, 1723, leaving three daughters, all 
notorious for extreme dissoluteness, and a son remarked for his piety and 
narrow intellect. The following satirical epitaph was inscribed upon the 
tomb of the duchess dowager of Orleans : ” Here lies Idleness, the mother 
of all vice.” 


“The regent,” says the duke of Saint-Simons’ whose incomparable memoirs 
conclude with this epoch, ” was far more regretted abroad than at home.” 
The English especially had cause to be grateful to a prince, the first 
wielding the sovereignty of France who had sympathised or joined with 
them in amity. The great majority of the French, however, accused this 
policy of selfishness and baseness; and were indignant at beholding their 
country acting, as it seemed, a part subordinate to English views. The duke 
of Orleans had moreover betrayed all parties in the state. The very Jesuits 
were dissatisfied at not obtaining complete predominance. The parliament 
felt itself juggled ; although its resentments were not so profound, or did not 
proceed from views so exaggerated as Saint-Simon? lends to them. ” The 


parliament,” says he, ” could not console itself for not having changed its 
simple nature as a court of justice into that of the parliament of England, 
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holding, however, the house of lords under the yoke.” The general cause of 
coinplaint was the enormous increase of price in every article, first brought 
about by the depreciation of Law’s paper, but which by no means subsiTled 
to its ancient level as soon as the crisis was past. The nobles acquired little 
increase of influence. Pensions certainly were heaped upon them: and not 
content with their hereditary domains, they shared with the sovereign the 
contributions levied on the inferior classes. But this indefinite and 
un’earned resource proved but a temptation to extravagance and to an 
oblivion of all economy. Habits of expense and luxury increased in a 
tenfold proportion ; and the reign of Louis XV, which showered pensions, 
and aids, ami employments on the noblesse, had the effect of impoverishing 
that order much more than Louis XIV had done ; who indeed gave them 
naught, but who asked naught of them save obedience. 


Tiie splendid literature of the last reign was but the gilding, the precious 
ornament, of the stately edifice. Its tragedies and odes, its satires, sermons, 
fables, were written for the perusal or the audience of court. They were not 
born of popular feeling, and neither propagated nor influenced opinions 
deeper than taste. They are the domain of criticism, not of history. With the 
regency, however, French literature, though of a lower grade in genius and 
perfection, begins to assume much more importance. It was then that the 
great mass of tiie pul)lic, freed of the prestige, the moral ascendency, of a 
court which could excite nothing save contempt, arrived at the hardihood of 
having ideas and opinions of its own, not only in religious but on political 
and pliilosophical subjects. 


Writers began to sow the seeds of thought, no longer on the narrow 
enclosure of the court and aristocracy, but in the open field of the public 
mind. Books that had hitherto never raised discord, except upon abstruse 
points of faith, amongst learned doctors, began in the regency to have 
general influence. A libel became a weapon as common and as poignant as 
the sword. The duchess du Maine employed men of letters in her husband’s 
cause, and the regent employed others, Fontenelle for example, to draw up 
his manifestoes. No sooner did men capable of wielding the pen become 
conscious of their force, than they hastened to employ it. They were chiefly 
of the lower and degraded class, and felt sensibly the heavy oppression that 
weigiied even less on personal than upon mental freedom. Not daring to 
affront the immediate instruments of this oppression, writers attacked or 
sapped the principles on which they were supported. Bayle had already 
assailed religion with his army of doubts and questions. The meekly 
froward Fenelon had dared, in his TelSmaque“ to define and criticise the 
duties of royalty. Voltaire and Montesquieu now followed in the track. The 
former, ridiculing intolerance, found wit so powerful and successful in his 
hands, that he was carried forwards to attack religion itself ; an attack, 
however, that must have redounded to its triumph, had the national church 
not disgraced its creed by corrujjtion, and betrayed it by ignorance. Montes- 
cjuieu at the same time carried his inquiries into the unexplored regions of 
political philosophy. He was moderate, sage, shrank from revealing abuses, 
and often, when in his researches he has undermined or discovered the 
weak foundations of monarchic bulwarks, we find him instantly set to work 
to prop the tottering wall. But to counteract his own exertion was 
impossible. He excited inquiry ; and when the curiosity of man is awake on 
such points, it must be satisfied by experience or demonstration. The latter 
is not to be met with in {)olitical theory ; and the former is most often to be 
purchased at no less a price than revolution, anarchy, and crime. 
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THE MAJORITY OF LOUIS XV AND MINISTRY OF BOURBON 


Whatever were the faults or crimes of the regent, he had at least acted an 
honourable part by his royal ward. He intrusted young Louis to the care of 
Villeroi, the attached friend of Louis XIV, and, consequent! }/ the regent’s 
personal opponent, if not enemy. For confessor and instructor, Fleury ^ was 
chosen, “because he was neither Jansenist, nor Molinist, nor Jesuit.” Fleury 
was one of those mild personages to whom extremes are repugnant, and 
who prefer the middle course in all circumstances. A more fitting tutor 
could not have been selected to form a monarch’s principles ; but, 
unfortunately, he communicated to Louis much of the timidity and 
meekness of his own character. 


The young king became sincerely attached to his kind and indulgent tutor, 
who, on his side, was not blind to the advantages of such influence. He 
refused an archbishopric, that would have removed him from court. On the 
occasion of a quarrel between Villeroi and Cardinal Dubois, the marshal 
was arrested ; Fleury took fright, and retired also. The young king no sooner 
missed his tutor, than he gave way to the most noisy grief ; wept, lamented, 
and was not to be pacified. Fleur} was sought out, brought back, and the 
joy of Louis was extreme. The future influence of the instructor might be 
augured from this : but his meekness, and also his extreme age, disarmed all 
envy. 


When the death of the duke of Orleans was known, the duke de Bourbon, 
lineal heir of the house of Conde, a,nd first prince of the blood, aspired to 
be minister. The name of regent was extinct, Louis being now of age. The 
duke got the patent of prime minister drawn up, went with it to the king, 
and asked him boldly for the place. The young monarch looked at Fleury, 
who made a sign of assent, and the duke de Bourbon had the appointment. 


Monsieur le due, as the prime minister was universally called, had hitherto 
distinguished himself by meddling in the affair of Law, and by his 
inveteracy against the duke du Maine. He was thus a political Jansenist. 
One of the first acts of the duke de Bourbon was to display his zeal for 
orthodoxy ; and, at the same time, be avenged on the partisans of the duke 
du Maine, by a fulminating edict against the Protestants, renewing all the 
barbarities of the year 1685. England and Holland interfered, however, in 
behalf of their persecuted brethren, and the edict was modified. 


Bourbon was governed by a mistress, the marquise de Prie, daughter of a 
financier, and an adept in the mystery of jobbing in the public funds. She 
introduced to the duke four brothers of the name of Paris, who had been in 
favour with the regent, and afterwards exiled by him. These were his 
finance ministers and counsellors. The marriage of the king was the most 
important point to be considered. He was betrothed to the infanta then 
educating at the French court : but the duke de Bourbon had his old political 
dislike to Spain. At length it was recollected that Stanislaus, the exiled king 
of Poland, had a daughter, who now shared his wanderings and misfortunes. 
A creature thus raised from distress to the throne of France could not but be 
grateful to those who elevated her. Thus reasoned Madame de Prie. 
Moreover, Maria Leczinska was mild, humble, pious. The daughter of the 
fugitive king of Poland became queen of P/-ance. 


Relying on the attachment of the young queen, the duke de Bourbon 
became less scrupulous in his plans of administration. An edict was 


\} This Andr6 Hercules de Fleury, bishop of Fr^jus, must not be confused 
with the abb6 Claude Fleury. | 
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nreDared for a new tax, called a fiftieth, but which, from @@ arbitrary 
valua-tion was likely to prove a tenth. It was to last twelve yers The 
noblesse, who were not exempt from this tax, protested. Ihe }.rhaments of 
the kino-dora poured in remonstrances; and a scarcity of orn happening at 
the same time, raised the popular voice, in unison with that of the court and 
iudicial body, against the minister. At such an unproitious moment did the 
duke de Bourbon think proper to affront Fleury ; “’ > bar him of 


his privilege of being present during the ministers e-; .as with the 


king Tlie monarch, who did not suspect any affront to leury, consented ; and 
the latter, finding himself excluded, took the resolutio of leaving Paris, and 


retiring to Issy : he, at the same time, wrote a pathet; and meek letter of 
resignation and farewell. Louis, on reading it, Im, is, as of old. 


Fleury was recalled. An order, written by the n. .luanded the 


duke to retire to Chantilly. Madame de Prie, who was wr. the queen when 
she heard of the duke’s arrest, exhorted that princess to iterfere. But it was 
too late : a letter from Louis desired even her to -l^ey Fleury, who assumed 
the functions of prime minister, although, “th characteristic humility, he 
declined the honours and the name. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S PORTRAIT OK FLKUK 
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In 1726 France required quietude and rei)ose to eiii’ prosperity. She found 
both under the ministry of I disinterested, simple in his manners, 
unostentatious, of power but indifferent to its outward pomp, tlie 1 the right 
man for the time. Under his ausjjices, coi both at home and abroad, and 
commerce was oxleiMh-.:. ‘ of the minister came to be regarded as a pledge 
of - 


This same moderation gave a weight to Frencli di; never before possessed. 
Under Louis XIV it h;id Fleury ‘s policy was to do everything possible to 
promo t istration was the most fortunate period of the i one of tlie few 
ministers whose memory was hui. he loved the state, and tried to lighten its 
burdens w the honour of France. Nevertheless, though history t;... that he 
did, it has some serious charges to bring against hii. 


Fleury’s cunning and subtlety were often akin t. ‘ sometimes degenerated 
into a stinginess injurious t. never forgot an offence ; his resentment was 
impla(ai>lc served in the government of the duke de Bourbon wer— with 
him. The queen was never forgiven for having : which Madame de Prie had 
formed against him. He her from taking any share in what was going on, an 
destroy intimacy and confidence in the royal liousehold. the queen were 
always refused; if she “complained to tli king he would reply coldly, “Do as 
I do, madame, do not ask him for (i\ thing.” On another occasion, when, at 
the instigation of Fleury, the km had banished the duke de Bourbon and the 
marquis of Prie, he wrote t- -lu’ queen, their protectress: ”I pray you, 
madame, and if necessary I ordr vou, to do all that the bishop of Frejus tells 
you, regarding him as my rejv-sentative.” It is difficult also to forgive this 
minister for having prolonge the minority of Louis XV and for having 
encouraged in him natural indoj 
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TREASURES FROM NINEVEH 


The most casual wanderer in the British Museum can hardly fail to notice 
two pairs of massive sculptures, in the one case winged bulls, in the other, 
winged lions, both human-headed, which guard the entrance to the Egyptian 
hall, close to the Rosetta stone. Each pair of these weird creatures once 
guarded an entrance to the palace of a king in the famous city of Nineveh. 
As one stands before them his mind is carried back over some twenty - 
seven intervening centuries, to the days when the ” Cedar of Lebanon ” was 
” fair in his greatness ” and the scourge of Israel. A wave of emotion 
Sweeps over one when he first sees them, and Byron’s stirring lines, 
reminiscent of school-day oratory, ring in the memory: 


The Assyrian came down like tlie wolf on the fold, And his cohorts were 
gleaming in purple and gold, And the sheen of their spears was like stars on 
the sea. When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


The Assyrian ! The ruler of Nineveh ! For two thousand five hundred years 
he was only a name and a memory ; yet here stand great monuments to 
testify to the reality of his sometime greatness. 


These huge lions are pertinent in the present connection because of the 
inscriptions that are graven across their pedestals. A glance reveals the 
strange characters in which these records are written, graven neatly in 
straight lines across the stone, and looking, to casual inspection, like 
nothing else so much as random flights of arrow-heads. The resemblance is 
so striking that this is sometimes called the arrow-headed cliaracter, though 
it is more generally known as the wedge or cuneiform character. A strange 
writing this. It seems almost incredible that it can really be susceptible of 
interpretation and translation into a modern language. And, indeed, the feat 
of interpreting it was one of the greatest achievements of nineteenth-century 
scholarship ; but of this we shall have more to say in a moment. 


But importance aside, what an interest must now attach to objects with such 
a history as belongs to these ! The very sculptures before us, for example, 
were perhaps seen by Jonah when he made that famous voyage to Nineveh 
some seven or eight hundred years B.C. A little later the Babylonian and the 
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Fleury, priest, bishop, and cardinal, had no true understanding of the real 
interests of religion. He treated the Jansenists with severity, because they 
differed from him on several points, but was indulgent towards the men 
who had no faith and who were beginning to spread unbelief. The quarrel 
about Jansenism, which had remained in abeyance owing to the indifference 
of the duke of Orleans and the duke de Bourbon, was reawakened by 
persecution. We see quarrels arising between clergy and parliament, the 


king interfering without success, and scandal carried to an excess which 
became ridiculous. All this furnished weapons for the philosophers, and in 
the midst of these pitiful disputes, faith became gradually weaker. 


Fleury did not wish to be prime minister. Dubois had dishonoured this title. 
He assumed the more modest one of minister of state. What, after all, is the 
name, if one possess real power ? The king announced that the office of 
prime minister was suppressed, and that henceforth, like his great- 
grandfather, he intended to govern for himself. In order to complete this 
mystification, they dared to give it the stamp of religion. 


The people rejoiced. They thought themselves safe in future from 
ministerial despotism. Therefore great satisfaction was shown. But prayers 
addressed to heaven were powerless as opposed to vices engendered by the 
early training of the young king. 


if the bishop of Frejus disdained the empty title of prime minister, he 
nevertheless aspired to that high ecclesiastical dignity which every priest, 
however spiritual he may be, looks upon as the goal of ambition. He wished 
to be a cardinal. On the 11th of September, 1726, the king kissed him 
publicly when giving him the hat. ” If ever there was a fortunate man in the 
world,” says Anquetil,* ” it was Cardinal Fleury. He was looked upon as 
the most delightful companion up to the age of seventy-three ; and even 
then, at an age when so many are forced to retire into private life, he took 
on himself the management of the kingdom. He was also considered one of 
the wisest of men.” 


The cardinal’s first aim was to reduce expenses to the level of receipts. His 
favourite maxim was “peace abroad, economy at home.” He looked on the 
State as a healthy body only requiring rest and wholesome diet to restore its 
strength. His administration was signalled by reforms, and ably resisted 
courtier’s greed and the exactions of the court. Eager to reduce the burden 
of taxation, he abolished “the fiftieth” which had caused such bitter 
complaints, and granted a respite on payments in arrear. A wise measure 
filled up the deficiency caused by these munificent acts. Taxes on goods 
consumed were managed by government agents. i 


WAR FOR THE POLISH CROWN (1733-1736 A.D.) 


When the duke de Bourbon had sent back to Spain the infanta, who had 
been betrothed to Louis XV, and to whom Maria Leczinska had been 
preferred, Philip V was mortally offended at the insult to his daughter. It 
j)recipitated him into a treaty of alliance with Austria, the ancient rival and 
enemy of Philip. France and England naturally took alarm at a 
reconciliation so little to be expected. Horace Walpole, ambassador at Paris, 
liad imitated the sagacity of his predecessor. Lord Stair, by attaching 
himself and paying court to Fleury. The friendship that sprang up betwixt 
Fleury and the Walpoles, ministers of congenial feeling and pacific 
inclinations, contributed strongly to preserve the bonds of amity unbroken 
betwixt the two nations ; these were now drawn closer by a treaty 
concluded at 


open war. Mediterranean 


the Spaniards 
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Hanover, in opposition to that betwixt Spain and Austria. At the same time 
the duke de Richelieu, a brilliant young noble, was despatched to Vienna to 
endeavour to accommodate differences. He succeeded. 


In the meantime the jealousies between Spain and England produced The 
fleets of the latter scoured the West Indian seas and the laid siege to 
Gibraltar. But the belligerents had scarcely more than time to put 
themselves in the attitude of war, when Cardinal Fleury interposed as 
mediator and restored peace in 1729. The pacific policy of the French 
minister thus imposed tranquillity upon Eu-rope, until the death of the king 


of Poland, in 1733, and his disputed succession raised a _;^ flame that no 
efforts of mere negotiation could 


JL) y^M J| j^ smother. Stanislaus, father of Louis XV’s 
j^ PAWMAAX queen, had been elected king of Poland 
” through the influence of the celebrated Charles 


XII of Sweden, then a conqueror and the arbiter of kingdoms. His fortune 
had fallen at Pultowa, and Russia had taken advantage of her ascendency, 
dethroned Stanislaus, and caused Augustus of Saxony to be elected in his 
stead. Augustus died in 1733, and France instantly turned her views to 
reinstate Stanislaus. Even Fleury dared not be indifferent to the father-in- 
law of his monarch. The cardinal forgot at the call not only his indolence 
but his economy, and transmitted large sums to influence the Polish diet. 
They were scarcely needed. Stanislaus, who had penetrated into Poland and 
showed himself in its diet, was elected king. Russia and Austria declared 
against him, in favour of the son of the late king Augustus, who was allied 
by marriage to the emperor. They supported the riglits of their candidate by 
numerous armies, which overran and devastated Poland. Warsaw could 
make no resistance ; and Stanislaus shut himself up in Dantzic. Fleury, in 
the meantime, dragged into a war for a quarrel which he imagined ample 
bribes and negotiations would decide, began operations on a pitiful scale. 
He sent one ship and fifteen hundred men by the Baltic to the relief of 
Dantzic O@@ a mockery of support. In vain tlie Polish followers of 
Stanislaus displayed the utmost heroism in behalf of their sovereign. The 
monarch made his escape through the army of besiegers, after perils and 
sufferings that alone might arm a host of warriors in his cause. 


Poland was too distant from France to receive effectual aid. Armies 
however were raised : one under Marshal Berwick, destined to act on the 
Kliine; the other, commanded by the veteran Villars, crossed the Alps, and 
in conjunction with the duke of Savoy invaded Milan. These old generals of 
Louis XIV’s wars won merely the honour of dying in arms. Villars overran 
the duchy of Milan, the conquest of which satisfied his ally of Savoy, and 
the Austrians, unmolested, were enabled to rally and return to the offen- 


Villars, struck with mortification as well as with years and fatigue, confined 
to his couch, when tidings reached him that the duke of 


Louis XV 


sive was 
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Berwick, having formed the siege of Philippsburg, was cut in two by a 
cannon-ball : 1” Ah! ” said the dying Villars, ” that man was always more 
fortunate than I.” The capture of Philippsburg was the limit of French 
conquest on the Rhine. Prince Eugene was their antagonist, and, although 
weak in numbers, Austria having Spain and Turkey as well as France to 
contend with, he succeeded in checking all their attempts to advance. 


The most important achievement of the war was effected with least forces 
and in an unexpected region. Don Charles, that son of Philip V by his 
second queen, who had already succeeded to Parma, marched with a small 
army of Spaniards against Naples. The Austrians were little liked in this 
country, and a conspiracy in the capital opened the way for invasion. Vis- 
conti, the imperial viceroy, in vain endeavoured to make a stand at the head 
of the militia of the kingdom, which refused to second him. In a short time 
both Naples and Sicily passed from the power of the emperor into that of 
Don Charles. In the north of Italy the struggle was more obstinate and less 
decisive. A battle took place near Parma, in June, 1734, betwixt the French, 
under the marshals De Coigny and De Broglie, and the Austrians under 
Mercy. The latter was slain leading his troops to the charge ; his army was 
worsted but not routed. The prince of Wiirtemberg took the command, and 
was able to give battle again in September at Guastalla. It was contested 


with equal fierceness and similar fortune. Wiirtemberg was slain in the 
action. The French had the honour of the victory, but none of the fruits. The 
resistance of the vanquished paralysed the success of the victors. 


Cardinal Fleury now seized the first opportunity to treat. Austria found 
herself overmatched. In order to give Poland a king, she had exposed 
herself to the attacks of France and Spain, and had lost Naples and Milan, 
with little hope of recovering either. Still Russia promised effectual aid in 
the ensuing campaign, and England, despite of Walpole’s pacific views, was 
shaken by the solicitation of her old ally, the emperor, by seeing Naples 
fallen as well as Spain to a Bourbon prince. The mutual jealousies of France 
and England were rising; but they were for the moment quelled.’ 


Paris became gay once more as in the first glorious years of Louis XIV, and 
Notre-Dame again showed her walls hung with captured flags. But flags 
and gaiety do not constitute the strength of a nation ; and three years of 
victories and disappointments reduced all the contending parties to a thirst 
for peace, which it was impossible to satisfy too soon. Spain was the 
principal gainer here. She began the war to restore Stanislaus to the crown 
of Poland, and ended by placing her king’s second son on the throne of the 
Two Sicilies, by the Treaty of Vienna, October 3rd, 1735. France accepted 
the Pragmatic of the emperor, and guaranteed Maria Theresa’s rights. 
Stanislaus himself was contented with the title of king, and the possession 
of the duchy of Lorraine, which he obtained in 1738, and which after his 
death was to lapse to the French crown. 


And here let us say, in passing, that no dethroned sovereign ever took such 
ample revenge upon fortune for her enmity, by showing what royal qualities 
of goodness, justice, and munificence he possessed. For eighteen years the 
one bright spot in Europe, where gentleness and peace established 


[i”So passed away one of the last of the great generals of Louis XVI: 
France never again,” says Kitchin,c “saw his like till the genius of the 
Revolution evoked a new race of heroes.” It is not known whether he was 
killed by the enemy or by his own soldiers. Just as he mounted the trenches, 
a battery on each side fired, and he fell. Martin’” says, “a ball, perhaps from 
the French side, took off his head.” | 
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their undisturbed reign, was the dukedom of Lorraine, where Stanislaus 
gave to all his people the example of a useful and virtuous life. His former 
oppressors, his rivals, his successors on the uneasy throne of Poland, all 
wrote of him and to him with the respect and affection his Christian 
qualities deserved ; and wlien he died, loaded with years and benedictions, 
in 1766, it was felt that royalty had lost its brightest representative, and 
humanity itself one of the fairest of its examples. It is a pity that the 
narrowness of the scene on which his actions Avere performed 
circumscribed his fame within such contracted limits ; but even the foolish 
vanity wliich has been called the dignity of history has not disdained to 
commemorate that a grateful people knew Uiis powerless but delightful 
potentate by no other name than that of Stanishius the Beneficent. 


During the wliole of the war, from 1733 to the preliminaries of peace in 
1735, France had held the dignified place of righter of wrong and vindicator 
of lier national honour. She had no hidden purpose of aggrandisement at the 
expense either of her friends or enemies, and Cardinal Fleury and Sir 
Robert Walpole had such confidence in each other’s honesty that each was 
left to pursue his own course of policy untouched by the other. Europe 
seemed at hist to have acliicved a solid foundation for peace. It had 
arranged for tlie present, and made preparation for the future, particularly 
by guarding against any complication which might arise at the death of the 
emperor. The Pragmatic Sanction, securing the succession of the Austrian 
monarchies to his daughter, had been signed by France and Spain, the Two 
Sicilies, and Russia, and peaceably accepted by England and Holland. 


THE DEGENERACY OF THE COURT 


France sighed for repose, and found none. The king and courtiers were 
regardless of the national poverty and the commonest rules of decency. 
Shocking equally the reflecting by their manners and the impoverished by 
their extravagance, they seemed to exult in their exemption from the 


restraints of law or reason. An endless succession of unprincipled and 
designing women, not taken, as in the haughtier days of preceding 
sovereigns, from the ranks of the aristocracy, but from the lowest born of 
the people, governed the brutalised and voluptuous king. The nobility, 
instead of joining in a feeling of disgust at the proceedings of the court, 
were only embittered with the commonalty for interfering with their 
monopoly of royal favour. There was as violent a rivalry between titled and 
illustrious fathers for tlie disgraceful elevation of their daughters to the 
position of king’s favourites as for the highest offices of the state. 


Louis XV is saved, indeed, from a close inquiry into the particulars of his 
private life, as some noxious and unsavoury animals are defended from 
capture by the odour they spread. But it needs to be remembered that the 
reign of this man was the turning-j)oint of aristocratic debauchery and 
degradation. Lower the upper ranks could not go, and a rebound was 
inevital)le. Peace uiuhn-such auspices might have been more injurious to 
greatness than the struggles of a disastrous war.* 


Louis had never been devoted to his wife. Fleury himself, fearing her 
influence over tlie king, had helped to prejudice him against her ; though 
Louis appears to have been substantially faitliful during a number of years, 
signalised by tlie birth of two sons and several daughters. A court without 
intrigue, a king without passions €@ here was no paradise for courtiers. 
A general conspiracy was formed to rouse the sleeper @@@ at the head 
the duke 
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of Richelieu, seduction personified, vice made man. The plotters first urged 
Louis to gluttony : the taste for wine led to a love of gaming and the chase ; 
these to experimental gallantries. At last an adroit and cynical valet 
succeeded in throwing into his arms a lady of the court who was taken with 
his appearance and who made all the advances €@ the countess of 
Mailly. 


Fleury was suspected of having a hand in the affair. For his plans La Mailly 
would serve better than any other mistress €@ since the time of 
mistresses was come. The queen, it must be remembered, had rendered this 
development almost inevitable, even had no courtesan conspired against the 
fidelity of her husband. The most upright of women, Maria Leczinska was 
also the most unattractive ; grave and austere, rigidly and tactlessly 
religious, she could not fail to be distasteful to a husband herself, whose 
barren mind needed constant entertainment and distraction and who, while 
he had a €@€€* cold heart, had hot enough blood. Louis no longer bore 
the mark of his weakly childhood. A domestic quarrel growing out of the 
indifference of his wife precipitated the crisis desired among the intriguers 
of the court. Madame de Mailly became the acknowledged mistress of the 
king. Fleury, who had easily tolerated the fact, would have liked to prevent 
or smother the scandal ; but he now perceived that his power, hitherto 
absolute, had reached its limit, and he forebore to insist. 


The curb was snapped : Louis had been restrained only by a sort of physical 
timidity, to which was joined the dread of hell ; but all inherent sense of 
integrity, all gentleness of heart was absent from his unfortunate character. 
He proved not more faithful to his mistress than to his wife ; and he was not 
long in exceeding the bounds of ordinary libertinism and presenting to the 


eyes of France a spectacle unprecedented. Madame de Mailly was the eldest 
of five daughters of the house of Nesle, all remarkable either for beauty or 
grace of mind. The second sister, at the time a pensio7inaire in a convent, 
was Called to Versailles by Madame de Mailly with the fixed purpose of 
presenting her to the king, that in her turn she might amuse him, dominate 
him, and adopt the political role for which the mild La Mailly had no desire. 
Mile, de Nesle succeeded in part : she captivated the king. She did not 
banish her sister ; worse, she shared the king with her. When she became 
pregnant the king married her, for form’s 


sake, to the marquis of Vintimille, grandnephew of the archbishop of Paris ; 
the successor of the upright Noailles blessed the marriage without scruple. 
A third demoiselle de Nesle, married to the duke of Lauraguais, was added 
to the two elder. It seemed that Louis could relish no pleasure unseasoned 
by incest. 


The regency had returned to Versailles €2€€ minus the life and gaiety. 
The moral effect of these examples is easily understood ; as for the political 
consequences, they were not immediately obvious. Fleury had surrendered 
as to morals, but not as to expenditure : he defended, with great dexterity, 
his 
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authority and his treasury against the audacious Vintimille ; and Louis, 
satisfied’ so long as his old preceptor spared liim remonstrances concerning 
his debaucheries, turned a deaf ear to the insinuations of his mistress. 


PROSPERITY IN THE COLONIES 


Mede revolted from Assyrian tyranny, and descended upon the fair city of 
Nineveh, and almost literally levelled it to the grouiul. But these great 
sculptures, among otlier things, escaped destruction, and at once liidden and 
preserved by the accumulating ddbris of the centuries, they stood there age 
after age, their very existence quite forgotten. When 
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Xenophon marched past their site with the ill-starred Expedition of the Ten 
Thousand, in tlie year 400 B.C., he saw only a mound which seemed to 
mark the site of some ancient ruin ; but so ephemeral is fame that the Greek 
did not suspect that he looked upon the site of that city which only two 
centuries before had been the mistress of the world. 


So ephemeral is fame ! And yet the m»ral scarcely holds in the sequel ; for 
we of to-day, in this new, undreamed-of Western world, behold these 
mementoes of Assyrian greatness, fresh from their twenty-five hundred 
years of entombment, and with them records which restore to us the history 
of that long-forgotten people in such detail as it was not known to any 
previous generation since the fall of Nineveh. For two thousand five 
hundred years no one saw these treasures or knew that they existed. One 
hundred generations of men came and went without once pronouncing the 
names of Kings Asshumazirpal or Asshurbanapal. And to-day, after 
centuries of oblivion, these names are restored to history, and, thanks to the 
character of tlieir monuments, are assured a permanency of fame that can 
almost defy time itself. It would be nothing strange, but rather in keeping 
with their previous mutations of fortune, if the names of Asshumazfirpal 
and Asshurbanapal should be familiar household words to future 
generations that have forgotten the existence of an Alexander, a Ccesar, and 
a Napoleon. For when Macaulay’s prospective New Zealander explores the 
ruins of the British jNIuseum, the records of the ancient Assyrians will 
presumably be there unscathed, to tell their story as they have told it to our 
generation, although every manuscript and printed book may have gone the 
way of fragile textures. 


Industry flourished in the cities, in spite of obstructive regulations. 
Comraerce,\scarcely retarded for a moment by a war without serious danger 
and wholly continental, pursued its way in the Mediterranean and the 
Levant, where France maintained a decitled supremacy,’ and took towards 
the Indies a flight which the government had not instigated, and which 
promptly filled it with apprehension. France executed spontaneously the 
designs of Colbert and of Law, and developed too maritime a spirit for the 
taste of Fleury, who wished to keep her hidden within her own frontiers. 
The events of this part of the eighteenth century are the best refutation of 
the melancholy presumption, born of her misfortunes, that France is not 
adapted for maritime commerce, the only commerce which extends 
indefinitely as well the power of a nation as its field of activity. 


The enormous machine of the Compagnie des Indes, disentangled from the 
debris of Law’s “System,” of 1717, was again put forcibly in motion. The 
orcranic centre of this vast body was the new Breton city of Lorient {L” 
Orient) ; this home of the first Indian company under Colbert, a simple little 
village of eight or nine hundred souls in 1726, rapidly developed into a 
splendid city. The beautiful blue granite from the Blavet and the ScorfP was 
fashioned into imposing edifices to adorn the wharves whence departed and 
whither returned tlie Indian vessels, each year more numerous and more 
heavily laden. The returns, amounting only to 2,000,000 francs 
[,€€80,000 or iJ400,000] a year, in 1714-1719, before the reorganisation 
of the company, reached 18,000,000 francs [€ 720,000 or [3,600,000] 
between 1731 and 1736. The Indian factories, so long slack, resumed work 
with triumphant activity; one hundred million natives sought the shelter of 
the French flag at Pondicherry ; Chandernagor grew rapidly; the islands of 
Mascarenhas, that well-chosen post between Africa and the Indies, became 
the one, the Isle of Bourbon, a rich agricultural colony ; the other, the Isle of 
France, a naval station whence France dominated the Indian Ocean. By a 
happy combination, which founded free trade upon a monopoly, while the 
company exercised exclusive control over the traffic between France and 
India, French merchants and agents of the company coasted from place to 
place, in every quarter of the Orient, as far as China. French vessels 
multiplied, encouraged by success; the English and Dutch companies 
simmered with jealousy to behold these newcomers hastening eagerly to 
make up lost time. 


The honour of this mighty impulse was due not less to the old prime 
minister or to the comptroller-general than to the financiers who from Paris 
directed the operations of the Compagnie des Indes. This movement, 
entirely spontaneous, this venturous expansion of France, was impersonated 
by two men who, posted the one at Chandernagor on the Ganges, in the 
heart of India, the other on the Isle of France, the key to the oceans, 
executed or instigated projects new and bold. This is not the time to detail 
the labours, the glories, the misfortunes of these two men, equal in 
intrepidity and 


1 This advantage was offset by the fact that the French colours were 
unknown in the Baltic, and her commerce with Portugal, very flourishin<i 
before the War of the Spanish Succession, had fallen off since the Treaty of 
Methuen and been replaced by that of England. 
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determination, if not in character and genius OOO these men whom 
Colbert employed for the honour of France, whom the ministers of Louis 
XV baited one against the other, and one after the other sacrificed them 
both. It suffices here to write the names of Dupleix and Labourdonnais. 


The American possessions showed a development even vaster than the 
Indian. Progress in America was not dependent upon a few great men, as in 
India. The tide of affairs sufficed to carry it along, since that man of genius, 
Law, had removed those obstacles which heretofore had stemmed the flood 
of colonial production. Canada, vast and cold, was the one exception ; in 
spite of the fact that her population had materially augmented since the time 
of Louis XIV, she had made no such progress as that of the English colonies 
farther south. Louisiana, on the contrary, had prospered ever since the 
company, not knowing how to turn it to advantage, had ceded it back to the 
government in 1731 ; free trade had replaced the control of the company, by 
which all traffic had been restricted to that with France and prohibited with 
the neighbouring colonies. But the greatest interests, wealth, and population 


centred in the West Indies €@ the land of dazzling sunshine in the 
splendid tropical seas. 


Here France had acquired, since 1717, a decisive and irresistible 
preponderance over England. Under Colbert, the wretched administration 
and the increasing calamities in France had deprived the colonies of the 
extension of domestic commerce. They were declining ; raw sugar, bringing 
from 14 to 15 francs per quintal in 1682, had fallen in 1713 to 5 or 6. In 
1696 the island of Santa Cruz (St. Croix) was abandoned ; in 1698 there 
were not twenty thousand blacks in the French West Indies ; and fifty 
vessels of ordinary tonnage suihced for the island trade. At the end of 1717, 
the moment when Law’s influence began to make itself appreciable, all was 
changed. A new regulation released French merchandise destined for the 
islands from all duty; authorised the free re-exportation of goods brought 
from the islands to France, subject to a tax of three per cent ; and struck a 
blow at foreign sugar with a general tax. Marseilles was admitted among 
the ports enjoying commercial relations with America, which opened the 
Mediterranean to colonial commodities. French West Indian agriculture and 
commerce took huge strides. In 1740, French sugar had driven English 
sugar from foreign markets. French coffee from the same source, a product 
but recently filched from Dutch Guiana, had attained to a superiority almost 
as exclusive. The Spanish district of Santo Domingo remained dormant ; 
the French, much smaller, reached a development that made it wortli more 
than the entire English West Indies. Martinique, which in 1700 had but 
fifteen thousand native cultivators, in 1736 counted seventy thousand, and 
abounded in specie as well as in notes ; general emporium for the 
Windward Islands, it received every year in its ports two hundred vessels 
from France and thirty from Canada. Guadaloupe, entering a little later into 
the movement, aspired to rival its rich and flourishing neighbour. These 
were the two queens of the Lesser Antilles, and the most productive of all 
the American archipelago in proportion to their extent. 


The ports of France, in touch with colonial commerce, participated largely 
in this fruitful activity, of which the greatest benefit reverted to the ship 
owners. The splendid edifices with which the eighteentli century adorned 
Nantes, Marseilles, above all magnificent Bordeaux, afterwards so fallen 
into decay, are sufficient witness to the life of activity and splendour of 


those prosperous days. We can sum up in a few words the progress of 
France : before Law, if we can believe Voltaire, P she possessed only three 
hundred 
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merchant vessels : in 1T38, she counted eighteen hundred ! Had Colbert 
lived to see these days, how great would have been his joy ! How deep, 
also, his indignation at the paucity of the military marine ! The old tubs of 
Tour-ville and Duguay-Trouin rotted among the silent docks in front of the 
empty arsenals, and the noble remnants of the naval armies were 
contemptuously reletrated to oblivion. While France had next to no marine 
commerce to prot’ect she had maintained a magnificent navy; now that she 
had vast interests to defend, she had neither vessels nor troops. 


Two perils menaced the future of France on the seas @€€@ one imminent, 
of which we have spoken ; the other less immediate, but growing steadily 
with the growth of colonial prosperity, forming indeed the basis of that 
prosjierity €€ slavery. A splendid present, a future full of alarms 
@@@ such was the prospect that faced urban France @€@ France 
industrial, commercial, and maritime. Agricultural France, the vast dormant 
rural districts, offered a widely different aspect, a lamentable contrast 
@@@ a dark and doubtful future, a present full of sorrow and bitterness. 
Fleury’s economies had sufficed to ward off another bankruptcy, and to 
restore a partial equilibrium between the receipts and the expenditures, 
which would have been complete but for the war of 1733; but he had not 
remedied the chronic maladies of the rural i)opulati()n. The fatal system of 
taxation weighed each day more heavily ; Fleury’s inertia had done as much 
harm to the provinces as it had done good to commerce. The despotism of 
the tax-farmers and fiscal agents had free rein ; in proportion as the 
government was weak at its centre, it was severe and unrighteous at its 
extremities. Intendants and their subordinates, commissioners, officers of 


elections, juggled the laws and the decrees of the courts ; taxes were 
imposed without regard to justice ; extortion, imprisonment, peculation, 
arbitrary favours and punishments €€ this was the regular regime for 
the most part. The intendants, guardians of order and national unity under 
Richelieu and Colbert, of severe and regular despotism under Louvois, were 
now, with a few honourable exceptions, no more than capricious pashas. 


THE CORVEE 


Fleury was not, however, altogether inert in matters of public duty. He made 
one innovation, and here again his inevitable economy was fatal. The slight 
concessions in the matter of the taille were counterbalanced by a new 
change, by which the declining monarchy appropriated to itself the most 
oppressive tradition of feudalism €€@ the corvee. After the war of 1733, 
the government, having resolved to take up the work of the regency on the 
public ways, opened new roads, repaired old ones, ordered works of art at 
the expense of the state, and authorised the intendants to levy upon the 
communities for men, carts, and horses for the work. This by no law, no 
decree of the courts, no act of government @€@ they dared not brave the 
indignation of the people by a solemn proclamation of the infamous corvee. 
The enormous burden was cunningly imposed upon the parishes bordering 
the route by the intendants, who portioned it out according to their caprice ; 
and imprisonment without record was the punishment of the least 
resistance, the slightest delay. 


The result of all these abuses was the profound misery, a picture of which is 
left us by D’Argenson./ The years between 1738 and 1740 were most 
disastrous for the peasants. Under that ministry, cited by historians as a 
period of happy tranquillity, or at least of material well-being, ” men died 
like flies from poverty and hard living” €€ and this during years of 
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comparative plenty (if we except 1740, a j^ear of dearth throughout all 
Europe), and notwithstanding the apportionment of provisions by the 
government. The eastern and western provinces were the greatest sufferers ; 
but the distress reached even to the Paris faubourg. On a day in September, 
1739, when the king passed through the faubourg St. Victor on the way to 
his new palace of Choisy, the crowds saluted him not with the cry, ” Long 
live the king ! ” but with the appeal, ” Distress ! Famine ! Bread ! ” At the 
end of 1740 a rumour was current 


that the national fund had been diminished f? 


by one sixth; and D’Argenson affirms that ” misery had slain more French 
in one year than all the wars of Louis XIV ! ” Allowing for some 
exaggeration on his part, the facts remain sufficiently dismal. 


Cardinal Fleury had neither known nor cared to know how to employ for 
the good of France those intervals of peace and calm allowed her ; he had 
lived from one day to the next, a selfish old man, desiring only to assure at 
any cost peace to his declining years. The woes of France, instead of 
healing, he had benumbed with sleeping draughts. He knew not even how 
to prolong that sleep until he himself should have entered into the eternal 
silence.” * 


THE WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION (1740-1748 A.D.) 


Five years of peace had ensued for France. Her ardent abettors of war were 
satisfied. Not so those of similar temper in England, where national 
animosity was excited against the Spaniards on account of their commercial 
restrictions on the trade with South America, and of the cruelties with 
which they supported them. The same cry was raised against Walpole in 
one country as against 


Fleury in the other ; and the English minister was driven into a war with 
Spain, as the latter had been compelled to hostilities against the emjieror. 
The court of France became occupied in this interval with baser intrigues. 


Louis XV hitherto had led a regular life attached to his queen, and liis 
society was confined to a small knot of young courtiers, empty as himself, 


whom he admitted to partake of his petits soupers in the petits 
appartements. The monarch, in affecting the pettiness and privacy of 
humbler life, sought variety and escape from the dulness of grandeur. Even 
here, however, Louis was tenacious of his dignity ; nor did he allow any 
political influence to those who partook of his convivial pleasures. One or 
two boy nobles had once indeed endeavoured to influence the king against 
Fleury. The monarch betrayed them to his minister, as Louis XIII might 
have done ; but Fleury did not imitate Richelieu in his revenge. He merely 
sent the young conspirators away from court, stigmatising the plot 
sufficiently by calling it that of the marmousets or monkeys. 


A French Nobleman, Time of Louis XV 
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With the year 1740 opens a new scene for Europe : fresh personages start 
up ; fresh interests absorb. The pacific humour of the hist quarter of a 
century is universally scouted, and the appeal to arms heard and echoed on 
every side. Walpole is shaken from his seat ; his congenial friend Fleury 
sinks into the grave. A hero appears on the throne of Prussia; and a 
princess, no less heroic and intrepid, supports and wins her right to succeed 
to Austria’s wide dominion. One effect of this quarrel was to interrupt the 
amity that had now existed since the Peace of Utrecht betwixt France and 
Km, dand ; the former eagerly grasping so favourable an opportunity for 
weakening the power of the empire, and England, already at war with 
Spain, flinging her support into the scale of Austria against the house of 
Bourbon. 


Such is a summary view of the interests and jealousies in collision. The 
emperor Charles VI, to secure the Austrian succession to his daughter, 
Maria Theresa, issued a decree called the Pragmatic Sanction, which Spain, 
France, and England had stipulated to support. The emperor Charles died in 


October,” 1740 ; and poor Maria Theresa, instead of finding the sovereigns 
of Europe true to their oaths and to her, found all, save England, rising in 
claims and hostilities against her.i 


The First Silesian War (IUfi-LJ“ a.d.) 


Prussia first put forth menaces. Frederick II, afterwards the Great, was but a 
few months on the throne. He now claimed Silesia as the price of his 
neutrality. The Austrian army, under Neuperg, opposed him ; and Frederick 
fought his first battle at Mollwitz, in April, 1741. He was well-nigh routed. 
Towards the close of the day, however, the Prussians recovered confidence, 
and Schwerin, Frederick’s lieutenant, won the battle, v>^hilst the king was 
already far gone in retreat from the field. 


France had waited to see the result of Frederick’s invasion. Fleury’s 
prudence reined in the ardour of the court ; but, after the victory of 
Mollwitz, it was no longer possible to oppose the general wish to crush the 
house of Austria, and divide her possessions. The marshal Belle-Isle, who 
shared with the duke de Richelieu the personal favour of Louis XV, was the 
promoter of these councils. France instantly declared for the elector of 
Bavaria (later Charles VII), who aspired to the imperial crown. This prince 
was the son of him who, for his alliance with France, had been driven from 
his dominions after the battle of Blenheim. This new emperor @@@ for 
the gold and the influence of France procured his election @@€ was, 
however, to yield Silesia to Prussia; another share of the imperial territory 
to the elector of Saxony ; while France was to preserve whatever she might 
conquer on the frontier of Flanders. With these aims the armies of FVance 
and Bavaria advanced without opposition along the Danube, occupying 
Passau and menacing Vienna ; whilst Maria Theresa, crushed in all save 
spirit by so many foes, made that touching appeal, which is so well known, 
to her Hungarian subjects. Presenting herself with her infant son in their 
assembled diet, she first swore to respect their independence, and then 
demanded their aid, in tones that her beauty and her tears rendered more 
persuasive. The swords 


[‘ The fitrupgle which ensued is known as the War of the Austrian 
Succession, and it lasted friMii 1740 to 1748. It has certain distinct 
subdivisions, however: the First Silesian AVar from 1740-1742 ; the Second 


Silesian War 1744-174”) ; the war in the American colonies is known as 
King George’s War. The attempt of the Young Pretender in Scotland in 
1746-1746 was really meant as a diversion of the attack on France. ] 
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of the Hungarian nobles flashed in air as their acclamations replied, “We 
will die for our king, Maria Theresa ! ” ^ 


The blunders of the French contributed even more than the zeal of her 
friends to raise the hopes of the Austrian princess. In the beginning of the 
century, Villars, with the old elector of Bavaria, had possessed the course of 
the Danube ; the French marshal proposed to march on Vienna, an advice 
not followed. The present elector of Bavaria was now precisely in the same 
position ; and the young count de Saxe [Maurice of Saxony] renewed the 
counsel of Villars. But the elector, or the emperor, for such he now was, was 
fearful lest he should be anticipated by some of his rivals in the conquest of 
Bohemia, and he accordingly marched with the French into that country. 
The}” met at first with success. Prague, the capital, was carried by surprise 
and assault, planned and executed by the count (afterwards marshal) de 
Saxe. Eger (Egra) was also taken. The French established themselves in 
Bohemia; but at .the same time left Bavaria open to the Hungarians, by 
whom it was mercilessly ravaged. 


A near view and acquaintance with his allies had somewhat disgusted 
Frederick of Prussia. He, who was despotic in his armies, could augur little 
effective co-operation from such men as De Broglie, Belle-Isle, and the 
Bavarian emperor, each of whom had his plans and his views, one despising 
the talents of the other. Frederick, therefore, made peace with Maria 
Theresa, who was then glad to cede Silesia. The French were thus left to 
their own resources in Bohemia ; where Prince Charles, commanding the 
Austrians, and relieved from the hostilities of Prussia, soon shut them in 
Prague. Marshal Maillebois was ordered to proceed to their succour with an 
army ; but he not arriving, Belle-Isle was obliged to make his escape from 


Prague, and retreat with great celerity, though not without difficulty and 
loss, abandoning Bohemia and all his advantages. ^ The emperor Charles, 
driven even from his electorate of Bavaria, and now without an army, took 
refuge in Frankfort. 


In the midst of these reverses, produced by a war that he had opposed, in 
January, 1743, died Cardinal Fleury, aged ninety years. He left no wealth, 
the noblest epitaph for the minister of a despotic government @@@ for 
one who had succeeded JNIazarin and Dubois ; for one, too, who knew the 
value of economy, and who practised it for the good of the state. His 
political views, if not grand, were just. He was averse from breaking faith 
as to the Austrian succession ; and was, perhaps, the only minister of his 
countiy whose aim was peace and internal prosperity, not external 
aggrandisement : but this liis countrymen can never forgive him. They espy 
nought save want of spirit in his counsels ; his friendship with England they 
construed into subserviency ; and they principall}’ censure him for allowing 
the French marine to fall into decay, as if peace was forever to continue 
with tlie maritime powers. There may be some truth in these reproaches. 
Fleury left the yearly revenue producing one hundred and eighty millions, 
and this without capitation, tenth, or onerous taille. The noblesse hated liis 
parsimony as much as his pacific measures : war was the harvest in which 
they gleaned honours and employ. 


\} Since Hungarian law provided for no queen, Maria Theresa was called ” 
King” ; the cry was ” Moriamur pro reye nostroy Some historians count this 
event apocryphal. ] 


But the past of the Assyrian sculptures is quite necromantic enough without 
conjuring for them a necromantic future. The story of their restoration is 
like a brilliant romance of history. Prior to the middle of the nineteenth 
century the inquiring student could learn in an hour or so all that was 
known in fact and in fable of the renowned city of Nineveh. He had but to 
read a few chapters of the Bible and a few pages of Diodorus to exhaust the 
important literature of the subject. If he turned also to the pages of 
Herodotus and Xenophon, of Justin and “Elianus, these served chiefly to 
confirm the suspicion that the Greeks themselves knew almost nothing 
more of the history of their famed oriental forerunners. 


The current fables told of a first king Ninus and his wonderful queen, 
Semiramis ; of Sennacherib, the conqueror ; of the effeminate Sardanapalus, 
who neglected the warlike ways of his ancestors, but perished gloriously at 
the last, with Nineveh itself, in a self-imposed holocaust. And that was all. 
How much of this was history, how much myth, no man could say ; and for 
all any one suspected to the contrary, no man could ever know. And to-day 
the contemporary records of the city are before us in such profusion as no 
other nation of antiquity, save Egypt alone, can at all rival. Whole libraries 
of Babylonian documents are at hand that were written twenty or even 
thirty centuries before our era. These, be it understood, are the original 
books themselves, not copies. The author of that remote time speaks to us 
directly, hand to eye, without intermediary transcriber. And there is not a 
line of any Hebrew or Greek inscriptions of a like age that has been 
j)reserved to us ; there is little enough that can match these ancient books 
by a thousand years. When one reads of INIoses or Isaiah, Homer, Hesiod, 
f>r Herodotus, he is but following the transcription — often unquestionably 
faulty, and probably never in all parts perfect — of successive copyists of 
later generations. The oldest known copy of the Bible, for example, dates 
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[2” The retreat of Belle-Isle was compared by his friends to that of 
Xeiiophon’sTen Thousand; but his enemies replied that Xenophon had 
saved his army, while Bcllo-Isle had lost the most of his.” @@@ 
SisMONDi.o It is said that of the 120,00() he took across the Khine, he 
brought back hardly 35,000. | 
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With the year 1740 opens a new scene for Europe : fresh personages start 
up ; fresh interests absorb. The pacific humour of the last quarter of a 
century is universally scouted, and the appeal to arms heard and echoed on 
every side. Walpole is shaken from his seat ; his congenial friend Fleury 
sinks into the grave. A hero appears on the throne of Prussia; and a 
princess, no less heroic and intrepid, supports and wins her right to succeed 
to Austria’s wide dominion. One effect of this quarrel was to interrupt the 
amity that had now existed since the Peace of Utrecht betwixt France and 
England ; the former eagerly grasping so favourable an opportunity for 
weakening the power of the empire, and England, already at war with 
Si)ain, Hinging her support into the scale of Austria against the house of 
Bourbon. 


Such is a summary view of the interests and jealousies in collision. The 
emperor Charles VI, to secure the Austrian succession to his daughter, 
Maria Theresa, issued a decree called the Pragmatic Sanction, which Spain, 
France, and England had stipulated to support. The emperor Charles died in 
( )ctQberri740 ; and poor Maria Theresa, instead of finding the sovereigns 
of Eurcjpe true to their oaths and to her, found all, save England, rising in 
claims and hostilities against her.“ 


The First Silenan War ( 1740-17 J^ a.d.) 


Prussia tirst put forth menaces. Frederick II, afterwards the Great, was but a 
few months on the throne. He now claimed Silesia as the price of his 


neutrality. The Austrian army, under Neuperg, opposed him ; and Frederick 
fought his first battle at MoUwitz, in April, 1741. He was well-nigh routed. 
Towards the close of the day, however, the Prussians recovered confidence, 
and Schwerin, Frederick’s lieutenant, won the battle, whilst the king was 
already far gone in retreat from the field. 


France had waited to see the result of Frederick’s invasion. Fleury’s 
TI)rudence reined in the ardour of the court ; but, after the victory of 
MoUwitz, it was no longer possible to oppose the general wisli to crush tlie 
house of Austria, and divide her possessions. The marshal Belle-Isle, who 
shared with the duke de Richelieu the personal favour of Louis XV, was the 
promoter of these councils. France instantly declared for the elector of 
Bavaria (later Charles VII), who aspired to the imperial crown. This prince 
was the son of him who, for his alliance with F’rance, had been driven from 
his dominions after the battle of Blenlieim. This new emperor @@@ for 
the gold and the influence of France procured his election @@€ was, 
however, to yield Silesia to Prussia ; another share of the imperial territory 
to the elector of Saxony ; while France was to preserve whatever she might 
conquer on the frontier of Flanders. With these aims the armies of France 
and Bavaria advanced without opj)()silion along the Danube, occupying 
Passau and menacing Vienna ; wliilst Maria Theresa, crushed in all save 
spirit by so many foes, made that toucliing appeal, which is so well known, 
to her Hungarian subjects. Presenting herself with her infant son in their 
assembled diet, she first swore to respect their independence, and then 
demanded their aid, in tones that her beauty and her tears rendered more 
persuasive. The swords 


[‘ The strupRle which ensued is known as the War of the Austrian 
Succession, and it lasted from 1740 to 1748. It has certain distinct 
subdivisions, however : the First Silesian War from 1740-1742 ; the Second 
Sih>sian War 1744-1745 ; the war in the American colonies is known as 
Kins CJeorpe’s War. The attempt of the Young Pretender in Scotland in 
1745-1746 was really meant as a diversion of the attack on France. ] 
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of Dettingen by the French. They fled across the Maine; and more activity 
on the part of their victors might have destroyed the army. George II 
thought but of continuing his retreat. The French guards behaved very ill in 
this action, according to the despatch of their general ; but their fault was 
more than redeemed by the valour of other regiments. 


Since the death of Cardinal Fleury, Louis XV resided chiefly at Choisy. He 
affected to imitate his great predecessor, in being his own minister ; but the 
business of state was carried on by Chavigny, Maurepas, the D’ Argensons, 
and Cardinal Tencin. The greatest influence, however, was with the reigning 
mistress, the duchess de Chateauroux, sister of Madame de Mailly. She now 
emulated the conduct of Agnes Sorel, in inflaming the king’s warlike 
ardour, and urging him to stimulate the French armies by his presence. 
Louis accordingly proceeded to Flanders to join the marshal De Noailles, 
whilst Voltaire was sent to Berlin in order to induce the king of Prussia to 
resume hostilities.“ 


Louis XV, according to traditionary custom, was praised as a hero and a 
conqueror, although his presence with the army merely embarrassed their 
operations, and made this expensive and useless war still more oppressive 
to the French people. A numerous court with all its appendages 
accompanied the king, which not only materially interfered with proper 
attention to the substantial necessities of the army, but furnished an 
opportunity for indulgence in those luxuries which daily augmented the 
misfortunes of the taxpaying people, and the insolence of those who were 
favoured by the court. The duchess de Chateauroux travelled like a queen, 
with a royal retinue : it was thought that some respect for public decency 
would be preserved, by her travelling alone and residing in a separate house 
; but notwithstanding this, she was everywhere received with the greatest 
outward demonstrations of respect, and before the king came, the 
magistracy of the respective towns where they took up temporary residence 
were obliged openly to break through or otherwise construct 


communications between the buildings occupied by the king and his 
mistress. 


Louis himself was to command in the Netherlands, and made himself 
ridiculous by causing his armour to be proved by twenty musket-shots, and 
by requiring only 159 mules for the transport of his baggage, which was 
reduced, as it was said, to the smallest possible quantity. It was owing to no 
appreciation of his merit that Maurice of Saxony received the command of 
the army ; Maurice, it is true, had proved in Bohemia and Bavaria that he 
alone of all the French generals knew how to cheer and animate the men, 
and was, in fact, born to be a commander ; but he was not indebted to his 
military but to his courtly talents for his command, and to his being as great 
an adept in iniquity as the king himself. And withal it cost Chateauroux and 
Marshal de Noailles no small efforts to persuade the king, who was 
extraordinarily superstitious and brought up in the most slavish priestly 
principles, to intrust the chief command to the count whom he despised as a 
Huguenot, although he was a Lutheran. Maurice first served under Noailles, 
but afterwards he held the command alone, and in a short time, under the 
eyes of the king, he reduced all those towns which are called the barriers of 
Flanders./ 


Prince Charles of Lorraine, taking advantage of the French retreat from 
Prague, and their defeat at Dettingen, penetrated into Alsace and punished 
France in her turn with invasion. Louis, on learning this, flew from Flanders 
towards the Rhine ; he had reached Metz when a fever seized him, the 
consequence of fatigue and of intemperance. The monarch’s illness speedily 
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became alarming ; and some of the more pious courtiers penetrating to his 
bedside, in despite of the gay duke de Richelieu, reminded Louis of the evil 
of liis ways. The duchess de Chateauroux had attended him in his journey, 
suid was now at Metz. Remorse and repentance seized on the monarch; the 
unfortunate mistress was discarded, insulted, and, but for the pity of 


Richelieu, could scarcely have found the means of escape. The queen 
repaired to Metz, and Louis asked her to forgive him. The whole kingdom 
was, meanwhile, in emotion and anxiety for the monarch’s safety: the story 
of his repentance touched his people, and never was a more fervent or 
pathetic display of loyalty; the nation seemed but to have one thought, one 
prayer i €@ it was’ for tlie recovery of their sovereign. ”What have I 
done to be so beloved ‘! ” asked Louis. 


Frederick of Prussia seemed to participate in this general admiration for the 
French king. He now came to his aid, invaded Bohemia, and, by his 
successes, recalled the imperialists from their invasion of Alsace. Frederick 
was in truth alarmed at the union of England, Holland, Sardinia, and 
Saxony with Maria Theresa; and he chose the present moment to fling 
himself into tile opposite scale, knowing how it would entitle him to the 
gratitude of France. The declaration of hostilities by Frederick was 
chivalric, but unfortunate. Traun drove him from Bohemia with disgrace. 


Louis in the meantime had returned to his capital. His first act was to recall 
his mistress, the duchess de Chateauroux, and to exile her enemies. But her 
triumph was short ; death seized her ere she was well re-established in royal 
favour. In the commencement of 1745, the marriage of the dauphin with a 
princess of Spain was celebrated.’ It was at the fete given on this occasion 
that Louis first saw Madame d’Etioles, wife of a revenue contractor. She 
was of low origin, her family name being Poisson. She it was who, created 
marchioness of Pompadour, had the address to retain for such a length of 
time her influence over the French king, and over the fate of Europe. 


Second Silesian War (1744-1745 a.d.) 


Charles VII, emperor, and elector of Bavaria, died about this time. France 
transferred her support to his son ; but the young elector, warned by his 
father’s misfortunes, concluded a separate peace with Maria Theresa, and 
abandoned his jjretension to the empire, on condition of being restored to 
the tranquil possession of Bavaria. Maria Theresa, by this submission, was 
enabled to obtain the imperial crown for her husband, formerly duke of 
Lorraine, now grand duke of Tuscany and emperor. 


France, by this defection, being rendered unable to carry the war beyond the 
Rhine, turned her efforts toward the Netherlands. A large army, commanded 
by Marshal Saxe’ [Marechal de Saxe] and honoured by the presence of 
both 


this time 6,000 prayers were 


[1 As a gauge of Louis XV’s popularity, it is noteworthy that at offered for 
him at Xf>tre Dame ; in 1757 only (100 ; in 1775 only 3.] 


[2 Exhausted by dissipation of all kinds, Maurice left Paris in ill-health, but 
as early as the month of April he undi-rtook the siege of Tournay. King 
Louis and his court now again joined the army and were engaged in balls 
and entertainments in Douai, when the allies adopted the unfortunate 
resolution of attacking the besiegers in their camp at Tournay. This led to an 
engagement, in which the marshal reckoned with such certainty on the 
victory that he sent a foniial invitation to the king to be present at the battle. 
The engagement took place on the llth, and received its name from the 
village of Fontenoy. Voltaire ;>, as is well known, has taken great pains to 
assign a great share in the victory to King Louis and his friend Richelieu, 
although he knew rigiit well that the presence of the king and the 
companion of his love-adventures had only served to embarrass the 
commander-in-chief. The newspaper writers of these times were not 
conscious of the absurdity of the .scenes between the French and English 
guards, which may be 
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king and dauphin, laid siege to Tournay [or Doornick] . The duke of 
Cumberland, who commanded an inferior force of English, Dutch, and 


Hanoverians, mustering little more than fifty thousand men, whilst the 
French numbered sixty-five thousand, marched to raise the siege. The 
remembrance of Dettingen, and a wish to rival Marlborough’s victories, 
inspired him with this presumption. 


Marshal Saxe advanced, leaving about fifteen thousand men to observe the 
siege, and took post at Fontenoy, his right wing resting on that village, his 
left in the wood of Barri, and his army drawn up in several lines across the 
interval. The duke of Cumberland advanced to give battle on the 11th of 
May, the prince of Waldeck, commanding the Dutch, on his left. The 
cannonade began, and its first victim was the duke of Grammont, the cause 
of the loss of Dettingen. The first attack was against Fontenoy, but the 
batteries thrice repulsed the assailants. The duke then despatched an officer 
to carry the wood of Barri ; but there was no way of mastering either 
position. The English were thus exposed to the cross-fire from the right and 
left of the French. The duke of Cumberland resolved on the daring attempt 
to push on betwixt them towards the French centre. This he did, the entire 
force of the English infantry forming, as much from instinct and necessity 
as from order, into one solid mass or column. Unfortunately, neither the 
cavalry nor the Dutch could keep up with this attack, the interval between 
Fontenoy and the wood of Barri being so narrow that they must have fallen 
upon either of those two formidable positions. The columns of English 
therefore advanced alone, dragging their artillery : whole files were carried 
away as they passed between the French batteries ; but, these passed, 
nothing could resist them. 


A pause of politeness took place as the guards of the rival nations 
approached each other, it was said, in which salutations were made and 
returned, ” Fire first, gentlemen of the French guards,” cried the English 
officers. ” Nay, fire you first, messieurs,” replied their enemies. It came at 
last, and fatally. The French officers fell thick. Their lines were broken. 
Despite of the reputation of Marshal Saxe, and although he acted the part of 
an able general in his preparations for the battle, he was altogether wanting 
in its heat. His almost dying state €€@ he was carried in a litter PO@ 
might excuse this, but could not remedy it. The formidable column still 
advanced, the French charging it without effect in companies and 
squadrons. Saxe began to give orders for retreat. The king was already 


warned of his danger. The smallest aid of cavalry would at this moment 
have routed the panic-stricken French, and secured the victory to the 
English ; but the duke was without that indispensable instrument of victory, 
whilst the cumbrous columns, for want of it, saw victory before them, but 
dared not break up their mass to snatch it. Seeing the immobility of the 
English, Lally, who commanded the Irish brigade, exclaimed, ” Why not 
bring the cannon of the reserve to bear upon them ? ” The duke de 
Richelieu caught up the thought, repeated and insisted on it to the king. 
Saxe approved. The few cannon, by enfilading the column, sufficed to 
scatter and make fearful breaches in it. The Irish brigade, composed of 
Catholic 


read in the work of Voltaire ; and the flattering historians who follow their 
authority edify the public with the affecting speeches which they put into 
the mouth of the king as he and the dauphin rode round the battle-field after 
the victory. In the accounts of these flattering sophists, a man without any 
sense of honour and shame like Louis, who commenced two bloody wars 
without any justiflable reason, who did despite to all principles of morality 
by his scandalous life and ruined the kingdom by his extravagance, is 
represented as a Christian philosopher !./’] 


[1 Historians incline now to discard all the anecdotes Voltaire/’ gives 
concerning this battle, especially this one which is blamed to a desire to 
give the duke dc Richelieu an undeserved share in the victory. Darestcy 
charges this to “jealous intrigues to ravish Saxe’s glory.” | 
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exiles, rushed upon their English enemies. The French rallied and returned 
to the attack, and the almost victorious column, defeated in its turn, was 
obliged to trace back its perilous path in disorder, leaving the battle-field, 
dearly purchased, in the possession of the French. 


The capture of Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, and Oudenarde followed the victory 
of Fontenoy. But it by no means relieved the king of Prussia, who, pressed 
by superior numbers, wrote to Louis that the French conquests in Flanders 
were as useless to him as if they had been won in China [or on the 
Scamander]. Frederick was piqued to see the armies of his ally strong and 
triumphant in Flanders and in Italy, where the king of Sardinia was beaten, 
and -Milan taken bv Marshal Maillebois, while the army on the Rhine was 


compelled, from its weakness, to act ingloriously on the defensive. The 
Prussian monarch expostulated against this kind of abandonment. Louis 
was affronted by the hero’s frankness ; and the friendship between France 
and Prussia subsided into coolness. Whilst the French ministry, therefore, 
turned their efforts to fit out the expedition which conveyed the Pretender to 
Scotland, Frederick concluded a treaty with England, and prepared to force 
Austria to grant him peace anew, lie won a victory at Friedland. It was not 
sufficiently decisive. But the conquest of Saxony, and the entry of the 
Prussian monarch into Dresden, des])ite the menaces of Russia, humbled 
the proud tone of Maria Theresa. She made peace, ceding Silesia to 
Frederick, who acknowledged her husband as emperor (January 5th, 


1746). 


The early part of the campaign of 1746 was favourable to the French. The 
British were engaged at home against the Pretender ; both Brussels and 
Antwerp surrendered to Marshal Saxe. The empress now, however, secure 
on the side of Prussia, made ample preparations, and despatched two 
armies, one under Prince Charles of Lorraine into Flanders, the other 
commanded by the prince of Lichtenstein to Italy. The lat-ter, a young and 
talented commander, brought the united force of French and Spanish to 
action before Placentia ^ [or Piacenza] June IGth, 1746. The battle, which 
was fought in the month of June, was long and hotly contested, and 
terminated in so total a defeat that the French were not only driven from the 
field, but obliged to evacuate the whole of Italy. The Austrians in Flanders 
were far from turning the scale of victory so speedily. Prince Charles of 
Lorraine Avas attacked near Liege, between that town and Maestricht, by 
Marshal Saxe. He was defeated, and obliged to retire behind the Maas. This 


battle of Rocoux was said not to have been decisive : but Marshal Saxe was 
satisfied to have repulsed the fresh army of 


COUET DUESS AT THE BEGINNING 


OF THE Reign of Louis XV 


[1 Dareste 9 says that the Austrians had forty -five thousand men, and the 
French and Spanish only twenty-eight thousand, of which they lost more 
than a third, abandoning also their stores, their guns, and their wounded. He 
adds, ” the disaster was complete, and, morally .speaking, no le.ss for 
France than for Spain.” The abandonment of the unfortunate allies, the 
Genoese, was one of those stains which cannot be wiped out. | 
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Austrians, and retained his ample conquests of Flanders and Brabant. He 
had now advanced almost as far as Louis XIV, in his first memorable war. 
Holland was menaced in its vital territories. The isle of Zealand was 
threatened with invasion. The Dutch had recourse to the same measures 
which they had adopted in the preceding century. The prince of Orange was 
raised to sovereign power, and created hereditary stadholder. In the 
meantime the duke of Cumberland arrived from the field of Culloden, to 
defend the ally of England against Marshal Saxe. Immense armies on either 
side seemed to promise a decisive campaign. Maestricht and Bergen-op- 
Zoom were the only two fortresses that held out against the French. In 
manceuvring to besiege the former town, the French came in front of their 
enemies, advantageously posted at Lawfeld. It was now the turn of the duke 
of Cumberland to be entrenched and defended by cannon, whilst Marshal 
Saxe attacked in close column. It was the day of Fontenoy reversed.’ 


from the fourth century A.D. — 1000 years after the last Assyrian records 
were made, and read, and buried, and forgotten. 


As to the earlier Mesopotamian records, they date back some 5000 — 
perhaps 7000 — years B.C.: at least 1000 years before the period assigned 
by Archbishop Usher’s long-accepted Chronology for the creation of the 
world itself. Solomon, who lived about 1000 B.C., is accredited with the 
declaration that “of the making of many books there is no end.” Modern 
exegesists tell us that it was not Solomon, but a later Alexandrian inter- 
loper, who actually coined the phrase ; but nevertheless it appears that the 
saying would have been perfectly intelligible, in Mesopotamia, not merely 
to Solomon’s contemporaries, but to generations that lived long before the 


Bas-relief from an Assyrian Palace, showing Assyrian Soldiers, Prisoners 
being flayed ALIVE, Cuneiform Inscriptions, etc. 


Jewish nation, as such, came into existence. At all events, there was at least 
one king of Assyria — namely, Asshurbanapal — who lived only a few 
generations after Solomon, and whose palace boasted a library of some 
10,000 volumes — a library, if you please, in which the books were 
numbered and shelved systematically, and classified, and cared for by an 
oflicial librarian. From this library, records have come to us during the past 
half-century that have reconstructed the history of Asiatic antiquity. 


If you would care to see some of these strange documents, you have but a 
little way to go from the site of the winged lion here in the British Museum. 
Meantime, there are other sculptures here which you can hardly pass 
unnoticed. As we pass the human-headed lions and enter the hall of 
Asshurnazirpal, we shall see other evidences of Assyrian greatness that 
might easily lead our thoughts astray from the writing. Here, forming the 
wall, are bas-reliefs on which the famous scene of the lion hunt is shown ; a 
little farther 


TAILLENDIER’s account of lawfeld (1747 A.D.) 


Maurice of Saxony had returned to Brussels, March 31st, 1747, and tracing 
out a plan of campaign for his subordinates had taken possession of Dutch 
Flanders. Lowendal, Contades, Montmarin, able coadjutors in the plans of 
their chief, effected this conquest in the space of one month (15th of April 
to 16th of May). Everything was made ready for battle. The duke of 
Cumberland, at the head of an English army ; the prince of Waldeck and 
Marshal Batthyanyi at the head of the Austrians, wished to avenge 
Fonteno}’ and Rocoux ; while Louis XV, full of confidence in the marshal’s 
plans, was eager to share a second time the glory of a great victory. Perhaps 
this arose from a combination of state reasons and personal vanity. With 
regard to Marshal Saxe others than interested accusers thought that the 
marshal was not sorry to prolong the war. His wonderful manoeuvres, 
eulogised by Frederick the Great, were a little too deliberate for French 
patience. The king thought that his presence would force on an engagement 
and give a definite success which would end the war. The battle took place 
on the 2nd of July, 1747, a battle resulting in triumphs for Maurice. That 
same evening the king announced the good news to the dauphin and 
instructing him to convey the good news to the dauphine wrote, ” Tell her 
that our general was never so great, but blame must mingle with our praise 
in that he exposed himself like an ordinary grenadier.” 


Such, in effect, Maurice, the consummate general, had shown himself 
©@¢@ an intrepid foot-soldier. He had seen from the opening of the action 
that the village of Lawfeld was the key to the battle and that once master 
there he would be master also of the enemy. The duke of Cumberland, 
either believing the place to be sufficiently strong, or not realising its 
importance, had placed only a small number of troops there. Warned 
suddenly of danger, he brought his whole army thither at the moment when 
the first brigade, directed by the count de Saxe, had taken possession of the 
village. 


Our men [the French] recoil under the shock. A new column advances, 
which vainly tries to cut the allies to pieces and is in its turn rejxilsed. 
English, Hessians, Hanoverians, a whole army, a whole deep column 
concentrates behind Lawfeld and repairs incessantly the advanced ranks 


which fall before the French. It is the Fontenoy column over again, only 
more terrible, having its front protected by a natural stronghold. A road cut 
between two embankments fringed with hedges furnishes a formidable 
trench. 
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Maurice, afraid for a moment that he will lose the day, says to M. de Val- 
fous, ” Well, what do you think of this? We begin badly, the enemy holds 
well.” “Monsieur le marechal, you were dying at Fontenoy ; you won: 
convalescent at Rocoux, you beat them again; your good health to-day shall 
crush them.” It does, but the melee is awful. What a veritable furnace that 
village is €€ showers of stone and tire! For a moment the tumult 
ceases; neither gun nor musketry fire is heard. Our soldiers advance with 
fixed bayonets only. Just the noise of the charge @@@ just the shock of 
the men meeting ; the clash of arms ; the fury of war going up in 
inarticulate cries from thousands of throats ! 


Maurice, sword in hand, rushes to the head of the king’s regiment and takes 
the village in think. On rush his men, striking and killing! The exami)le of 
the chief kindles enthusiasm in every soldier there. What avail trumpets and 
drums ? The drummers carry their drums on their backs, preferring sword 
play. Not a blow to waste, not a moment to lose. When we hold Lawfeld, 
the artillery for which we are cutting the road will soon blow Cumberland 
to pieces. 


Here we have a unique glimpse of the count de Saxe and his marvellous 
charge, so very French, where the general and soldier were as one. ” At that 
monient,” he says, in his 3le moires,’’ “the enemy who were engaged in the 
village, hearing tiring behind them, abandoned the hedges. Our troops 
attacked them at the other end and followed up. In an instant the whole 
outer part of the village was in our hands, taken amidst deafening shouts. 
The enemy’s line was broken. Two brigades of artillery which had followed 
me opened tire and increased the disorder. Two cavalry brigades had come 


up on our left ; I took two squadrons and ordered the marquis de 
Bellefonds, who was in command, to push on speedily to the enemy’s 
infantr} and called to the horsemen: ‘Seek your forage, my children’; and 
they did.” 


That foraging in the midst of the column which had incessantly reinforced 
the natural defences of Lawfeld made an enormous hole of two thousand 
paces in width in the English lines. ” My two squadrons,” adds Maurice, ” 
were shot. Scarcely a man returned, but I had gained my object.” 


At what a price ! For five hours the attack on the village lasted (from ten in 
the morning till three in the afternoon), and how many brave men on both 
sides had died in a purposeless war ! What frightful slaughter, and doubly 
frightful, seeing it changed nothing in the political situation, and l)r(jught 
peace no nearer. In the English army ten thousand men bit the dust. We lost 
more than five thousand ; and when that field of death was ours the twenty- 
seven thousand Austrians of Count Batthyanyi, held in check by our left 
wing, retired peaceably upon Maestricht without losing a man or a 
cartridge. A serious mistake had been made, which Maurice realised later. 
There was a second victory to be achieved over Batthyanyi after the defeat 
of Cumberland. Instead of reuniting his victorious troops with those 
confronting the Austrians, and crushing an enemy inferior in numbers and 
already demoralised by the bloody reverse their comrades had received, 
Maurice committed an error by pausing to enjoy his triumph, by going to 
Herderen to receive the king’s congratulations, so allowing Maria Theresa’s 
general to withdraw in good order. But who will dare to blame him? 
Perhaps in charging as a common soldier at Lawfeld Maurice failed in his 
duty as general. But if this general in a decisive hour had not turned into the 
fiercest private soldier should we have conquered ? In the intoxication of 
the struggle he had not foreseen probable results of the engagement. 
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A Frederick, a Napoleon would doubtless not have made this mistake. Yet 
the victory of Lawfeld, incomplete though it was, will ever be one of the 
most glorious memories of French infantry, and in the annals of Maurice de 
Saxe one of the most brilliant pages.* 


OTHER AFFAIRS ON LAND AND SEA 


The duke of Cumberland was worsted, but remained still strong enough to 
cover Maestricht. Marshal Saxe, unable to besiege this town, sent Lowendal 
to invest Bergen-op-Zoom, considered impregnable. It was nevertheless 
taken by assault, after a month’s siege. 


These successes in Flanders were compensated by reverses in Italy. Genoa, 
it is true, had risen in insurrection against the Austrians, and driven them 
out. Boufflers, and after him the duke de Richelieu, aided by the populace, 
were enabled to preserve the town. But to Genoa was limited their footing 
on Italian soil. The imperialists even penetrated into Provence. And when 
the chevalier de Belle-Isle attempted to force the passes of the Alps, he was 
defeated at Exilles, and slain, with the greater part of his soldiers. By sea, 
the French lost almost their last ship of war. | 


Although a naval war had seemed imminent in 1740, it was postponed on 
account of the complications caused by the Austrian succession. For four 
years there were no naval hostilities between France and England. But from 
1744, that is, from the date when war was officially declared, things went 
otherwise. The French troops received orders to be in readiness and began 
preparations accordingly, while the English on their side threatened the 
ports. The French possessed Cape Breton (lie Royale), a place doubly 
valuable, first because of the fisheries there, and secondly because it was 
the key to Canada and the American possessions. This was Louisburg. 
Since 1720, three million francs had been spent in fortifying it. The Anglo- 
Americans in Boston, jealous of its prosperity, and animated by a strong 
feeling of animosity against the French settlers, organised on their own 
account a small fleet to invade it in 1745, and asked London for help from 
the royal navy. The French colony was badly administered and full of 
disorder. Therefore, after only a fifty days’ siege, the Anglo-Americans 
were victorious. The garrison surrendered, on condition that they and some 
two thousand inhabitants should be sent to a French port. 


The conquerors, established at Louisburg, tried to enter Canada, but the 
governor, La Gallissoniere, repulsed this attempt. They took, however, two 
richly cargoed ships belonging to the Company of the Indies ( Compagnie 
des Indes) ; these, not having been warned in time, were sailing in fancied 
security by Cape Breton. Such losses naturally caused disgust and alarm in 
France. There was an outcry against an inefficient navy and the unreadiness 
of Maurepas, who commanded it. All were unanimous against the 
shortsighted economy of Cardinal Fleury. This was only the beginning of 
the reverses. A fleet equipped in 1746 to retake Louisburg, placed under the 
command of De la Rochefoucauld d’Enville, could not get to its destination. 
The corsairs captured several isolated ships, and commerce with the 
colonies was partly stopped. Sugar, coffee, and other colonial products, 
which had become almost necessary articles of daily consumption, went up 
enormously in price. 


A bold plan was devised by the English, of destroying the establishments of 
the Company of the Indies at Lorient. General Sinclair disembarked the 1st 
of October, 1746, in Quimperle Bay, marched on Lorient, and gave the 
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town twenty-four hours to surrender. But the governor, the troops, and the 
inhabitants put forward their best means of defence. So the English general, 
who could then succeed only by a surprise, was obliged to re-embark. It 
became necessary to escort the company’s transports by squadrons of the 
royal marines. Twice in 1747 these fleets succumbed in an unequal fight 
with the more powerful English. On May 3rd, Admiral Anson, commanding 
twenty-seven ships, captured near Cape Finisterre, in Spain, a fleet of five 
vessels and two frigates. The Londoners showed their delight at seeing the 
ingots captured from the French ships by having bonfires. ^ On the 14th of 
October, Admiral Hawke captured quite near to Belle-Ile six vessels 
escorted by a convoy going from France to the Antilles. England conquered 
by her sujx’rior fleet. She had, according to Voltaire, 130 ships, manned by 
50 to 100 guns, with about 115 guns below. The French had only from 30 to 


35 ships, with an inefiicient naval force. Although this naval war was only 
accessory to the great struggle, and gave but a slight hint of the turn affairs 
would take, tliese numerous losses inspired fears that were only too well 
founded for the safety of the colonies. The maritime superiority of the 
British was a crushing revelation. 


WAKS IN INDIA 


It is true, the French had better success in the East Indies. The English 
company had there four large settlements OOO Bombay, Madras, Fort 
William (near Calcutta), and Bencoolen. The French company had two, 
Pondicherry and Chandernagor, the latter a recent creation of Dupleix. It 
was considered best to try for a peaceful settlement, and Dupleix proposed 
neutrality to the English. But these, considering themselves stronger than 
they really were, sunmioned a fleet from the mother-country into Indian 
seas and took several French ships. Labourdonnais, governor of the isle of 
Bourbon (Reunion), and an officer in the navy, had for several years been 
warning the ministry that it was dangerous to leave the almost total 
direction of colonial affairs in the hands of the company ; that a great 
national interest was at stake, India running the risk of becoming the prey of 
the English. By an order from the government he armed at the company’s 
expense a small fleet of nine vessels, manned by some three thousand men, 
of whom eight hundred were natives. 


On the 6th of July, 1746, he attacked and dispersed an English fleet. Then 
he appeared unexpectedly before Madras. It is reckoned that there were in 
tlie town about one hundred thousand people, but the only defence was a 
fort guarded by two hundred Europeans and a few sepoys. Labourdonnais 
had eleven hundred French troopers and a few hundred sepoys and blacks, 
without counting sailors and the marines. The English gave up the keys of 
Madras on condition of their being returned when an indemnity of 
1,100,000 pagodes (estimated at 9,000,000 francs) had been paid. Thus was 
the taking of Louisburg revenged. 


Dupleix protested against this capitulation. He maintained that in signing it 
Labourdonnais liad exceeded his powers, and that the right of disposing of 
Indian conquests belonged only to the governor-general of Pondiclierry. 
Labourdonnais resisted, saying he had given his word ; that he had the right 


to conclude the treaty, and wislied to submit the whole affair to a royal 
decision. But France was far distant. Dupleix, knowing himself to be the 
stronger party, broke the treaty, and destroyed the native quarters of Mad- 
ras, wliich was really the most populous quarter and occupied wholly by 
Indians. 
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Labourdonnais later returned to France, where he was imprisoned in the 
Bastille on charges signed by the Council of Pondicherry under the 
direction of Dupleix. These pretended that he had betrayed the company’s 
interests and sold Madras to the English. Dupleix next attempted to take 
Fort St. George. The enterprise was unsuccessful. 


Then England sent out Admiral Boscawen, who, having rallied the scattered 
navy, found himself at the head of thirty men-of-war. Boscawen went to 
besiege Pondicherry. To do this he had to land his troops and set them at 
work with which they were ill acquainted. Dupleix armed the Indians, and 
was helped by a young and brilliant officer named Bussy, who was destined 
to become one of the greatest heroes of the Indian wars. Boscawen raised 
the siege after forty-eight days of incessant warfare. The Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in 1748, assured to France the possession of Pondicherry, and 
Louis XV recompensed the governor by giving him the order of St. Louis, 
although that was distinctly a military order. The Indian princes of the 
Carnatic, from seeing the victory over the English, conceived the highest 
idea of French military prowess. This was exactly what Dupleix wanted, for 
he proposed thereafter to trade on their fear and admiration. 9 


When peace was restored no sign of amity made its appearance between the 
rival merchants on the Coromandel coast. Dupleix sided with one of the 
princes of Arcot, replaced him on his throne, and was so carried away by 
security and ostentation, that he bought or forged the title of ” viceroy of the 
Carnatic of the Great Mogul,” and affected a greater magnificence than the 


native rulers. But India had not been without its elevating effect on the 
genius of the rival nation. 


England saw the earlier services of Robert Clive, a merchant’s clerk in a 
counting-house near Calcutta, at first with surprise and then with pride. He 
left his desk, and took the command in war with a self-reliant dignity which 
gave confidence to his companions. Step by step he followed the 
proceedings of Dupleix, and smote him hip and thigh at the siege of 
Madura, near Arcot. The native mind was subdued by the sight of a people 
who vanquished the French as easily as the French had scattered the Hindus 
; and court influence at home completed the misfortunes which English 
superiority had begun. 


Dupleix was recalled, and, in spite of his title of marquis, was again looked 
upon as a book-keeper in a stall, and died of a broken heart in the effort to 
induce his judges to leave him some small portion of the great fortune he 
had at one time acquired. The count Lally, an Irishman by descent, was sent 
out to replace the plebeian Dupleix, and made matters a thousand times 
worse. He so offended the inhabitants of Pondicherry, which was a second 
time besieged by the English, that they almost prayed for the capture of the 
town and the disgrace of the commander. The capture came ; and the 
commander, storming, cavilling, and finding fault with everybody but 
himself, was sent home, and, after some years’ imprisonment in the 
Bastille, was executed as a traitor. 


Labourdonnais, Dupleix, and Lally were the victims of French feeling in the 
matter of a colonial empire. Clive, on the other hand, was ennobled, Coote 
promoted, and honours and wealth showered on the bearers of the English 
flag. The issue of a contest in which the combatants were so differently 
treated by their employers was easily seen. And with India laid open to her 
powers, with immense squadrons blockading Toulon and Marseilles, and 
her Austrian allies ravaging Provence, England looked on with patience at 
the momentary triumphs of France in Italy and Flanders. 
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The apparent object of the war existed no more, for Francis of Tuscany, the 
husband of Maria Theresa, had been raised to the empire by an indisputable 
majority of the electors, including the vote of the versatile Frederick of 
Prussia, in 1746. The belligerents were further induced to a renewal of 
peace by the ominous appearance of a body of lifty thousand Russians, 
despatched by the empress Elizabeth to the aid of the Dutch. No one could 
tell what effect the swarms of an almost undiscovered desert would have on 
the future policies of the world ; and it was thought wiser to prevent their 
first taste of the vintages of the Rhine, which might induce them to renew 
their visit, by an accommodation among all the states. 


The Peace of Aix-la-Cliapelle, October 18th, 1748, therefore, was hailed 
with great joy. It replaced everybody very nearly in the position held before 
the fight. England returned the greater part of her conquests, giving back 
Louisburg but keeping Acadia ; Frederick, however, retained his i)rey of 
Silesia ; and now that Maria Theresa was firmly established on her father’s 
throne, and had procured the empire for her husband @@@ Francis I 
@@@ the powers and potentates of Europe had the unblushing effrontery 
once more to sign the Pragmatic Sanction, which they had been labouring 
for eight years to destroy. * 


CHAPTER II “THE REGENCY OF POMPADOUR”! 
[1748-17(54 A.D.] 


We have hitherto sailed down the stream of French history, from the 
obscure wilderness of its rise, through the rugged and picturesque gorges, 
the breaks and rapids of its middle course, to the wide majestic flow of the 
monarchy in its later days. Embarked upon its tide, with calm around and 
before, we now begin to perceive that the current grows suddenl}’ more 
rapid, and that without any apparent or external cause we are hurried along 
with a swiftness at once menacing and unaccountable. Although not within 
hearing, we are yet within the influence of the distant cataract. 


The very men who lived in those days began to perceive the movement ; 
not only the philosopher and reflecting man, but Louis XV himself. ” The 
monarchy is very old,” said he, ” but it will last my time ” ; a selfish 
remark, no doubt. But could he have stopped the current of its decline ? 
And was not his conscious powerlessness, more than his selfishness, the 
prompter of his thought? His subjects, his compatriots, took precisely the 
Same view; nor class nor individual knew whither they tended, but all were 
dissatisfied and ill at ease. A change was necessary, it was inevitable : the 
acts of everyone OOO of king, of priest, of minister, of noble, of 
parliament, of writer €@ all henceforth worked to bring about and 
hasten this change. The king degraded royalty by his dissoluteness, and 
weakened it by his profusion. The minister, turning away from the task of 
internal administration in disgust, directed his views abroad, and sought to 
gild his day of triumph by the trophies of a war, undertaken under some idle 
pretext of supporting the balance of power. The noble, like the monarch, 
degraded his order, and showed himself pressing on the lower classes, not 
for any public end, but for his own private gratification. The legists 
defended the cause of religious liberty and their own independence, indeed, 
but did so selfishly and blindly. The writer flattered royalty and aristocracy, 
and, at this price, was 
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allowed to attack religion, the court finding itself in opposition to the 
priesthood. The priesthood itself increased its odium as a privileged class, 
by-its intemperance, its ignorance, its absurdity, and its scandal. 


In such a general abandonment of the ancient system, such a despair of 
supporting it, it is absurd to ascribe to any particular class the catastrophe in 
whicli the epoch ended. None set about revolutionising intentionally ; but 
each stirred when it found its place irksome ; each, where and how it had 
the power. As the noblesse liad proved malcontent at one time, the 
magistracy at another, so now a new combination of society, the lettered 
class, rebelled with better success, for universal sympathy supported them ; 
and step the lirst was taken in revolution. 


It has already been stated that when all hostility against royal power ceased, 
the frowardness of opposition took refuge in Jansenism. This was in fact the 
second ])osition taken up in France against sacerdotal tyranny : the first was 
Calvinism ; its defeat has been recorded. And after it to resuscitate reform 
became impossible, because it must savour of Calvinism, which was hated 
as ignoble, as fanatical, as disloyal, and, above all, as past ; for though zeal 
may innovate, it scorns mere imitation. Jansenism had not nuu’h more 
success : the base of its religious creed, at least, was narrow and s(){)histi(al 
; it suited legal heads, but was incomprehensible to the people. The third 
and last stand against papal supremacy was taken on the broad ground of 
infidelity ; and the philosophers of the eighteenth century might plead that 
they were driven to this, as the last and only resource against the intolerance 
and tyranny of the priesthood. 


The ecclesiastical power was, at the present epoch, the most prominent, the 
most felt ; it was the vanguard of oppression. Not only was it guilty of those 
gross instances of injustice and crime, the breaking of Calas on the wheel, 
the execution of La Barre for pretended sacrilege, @€@ enormities equal 
to those which sully the dark ages, > but it also wreaked its petty 
despotism in being the torment, the spy, and the bugbear of domestic and 
social life. Its arrogant pretensions, and absurd and fatuous conduct, 
disgusted the whole kingdom with the very name and institution of religion. 
It united the most odious attributes of the police and the censorship, and it 
peculiarly galled that rising and active intellect which characterised the 


society of the capital. That society combined the aristocracies of talent and 
of birth; it had now become the public @@@ at least its representative. 


Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, D’ Alembert, were far more the organs than the 
teachers of this society. In attacking the church they acted in self-defence, 
for that church was determined to allow them neither liberty of speech nor 
of writing; it presented itself as a wall against the advance of knowledge 
and of enlightenment. The heads of the church began the war and put the 
creed, which they professed and represented, to the same risk that their 
usurped tyranny incurred. To separate the cause of religion from that of 
Catholicism had been tried by Huguenot and Jansenist, and they had both 
failed : the sole and unfortunate alternative that remained was to attack 
religion itself, to confound creed and hierarchy. That alternative was 
embraced. Infidelity reared its standard : Voltaire poured forth his volumes ; 
the Encydopcedia appeared ; Diderot, D’ Alembert, Condillac, formed new 
principles of mental science and moral conduct independent of religion. 
Novelty and the exigence of the moment gave them force. The philosophers 
conquered. 


France was now governed by Madame de Pompadour. She was certainly a 
woman of talent. The empire which she held over Louis XV, long after 
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her charms had ceased to fascinate hira, proves this. She bound him, as she 
says herself, “in the chains of habit.” Her boudoir became the council- 
chamber, the ministers her creatures. The king was present at each 
determination, but was spared the trouble of either thinking or speaking. It 
was Pompadour who appointed generals and bishops, proposed laws and 
plans of campaigns. After a glorious victory, it is a complimentary letter 
from the mistress that we find coming to reward the triumj)h of the hero.c 


This most charming young person, who seemed to have more than a fair 
share of talent and beauty, had but one defect, her birth. Fortune had done 


her a wrong in giving her as parents one Poisson, interested in the 
provisions market but driven by misfortunes into exile, and Madame 
Poisson, sister to the sieur De la Mothe, commissariat for Les Invalides ; 
lier gallantly had become proverbial. When Madame de Pompadour came 
into the world, her mother was the mistress of Lenormand de Tournehem, 
and he, considering himself responsible for the child, lavished sums upon 
her education. The child, even from girlhood, was surrounded by lovers, the 
most devout of whom was a nephew of M. Lenormand de Tournehem, 
named M. Lenormand d’Etioles, and a marriage had been soon arranged. (^ 


THE CHARACTER OF POMPADOUR 


Mademoiselle Poisson, born of a bourgeois family, had married a rich 
financier, M. Lenormand d’Etioles ; but she regarded the marriage only as a 
matter of form, and set out deliberately to become the king’s mistress. She 
was deemed one of the prettiest women in Paris ; she dressed magnificently, 
and had luxurious and disordered tastes ; she possessed a calculating spirit, 
an inordinate persistence, self-possession, remarkable histrionic capabilities 
; she lacked all moral sense and was without the ghost of an opinion. She 
was known as ” the most Parisian of the Parisiennes ” ; and considered the 
title a compliment. 


She was a finished specimen of the parasitic type, covered with gold and 
mounted on a pedestal. A practical comedienne, she possessed in their 
perfection the qualities native to her role > finesse and intrigue, 
greed, selfishness, impudence ; she remained always mistress of herself, 
and was incapable of genuine enthusiasm. Guided by the counsels of a 
shameless and ambitious mother, she had herself presented at court ; in a 
few weeks she had won for herself the place made vacant by the death of 
Madame de Chateauroux. She attached herself to the king, conquering him 
through his weaknesses and by subtle flattery. In April, 1745, she took up 
her quarters at Versailles in the apartments of Madame de Mailly. Louis 
declared her his acknowledged mistress ; shortly afterwards he presented 
her with the marquisate of Pompadour, and, breaking for her all his rules of 
economy, spent money with a lavish hand. 


The Marquise, as she was thenceforth called, eager for pleasure, for 
diversion, for luxury, monopolised the king @@@ idle, sad, morose, “of 


all men in the kingdom,” says De Carne,’ ” the most bored ” OOO and 
plunged him into a whirl of ruinous amusements. She was graceful, 
vivacious, full of animal spirits ; she painted, cut cameos, danced, sang, 
played comedy, and was mistress of all the arts of seduction. Education, 
says D’Argenson,/ liad assisted nature in perfecting her in her chosen role. 
“She is an odalisque,” he adds, “smartly tricked out OOO an able 
superintendent over his majesty’s pleasures.” ” She presides over the 
amusements,” says D’Angerville,?/ a biographer of Louis XV ; ” it is her 
vocation, and she fills it with taste and address.” 
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She organised a small theatre, the actors being the king’s associates. 
Concerts were given there, music being the rage, as well as operas, ballets, 
and comedies ; Madame de Pompadour being always leading lady and most 
able actress. A. privileged number only were admitted to these spectacles, 
and an invitation was considered a signal favour. This theatre was looked 
upon as a second king’s-closet. Into the intimacy of this butterfly existence 
she drew some men of intellect, of letters, of art, who looked upon art and 
letters only as fashionable diversions. Thus did she succeed in amusing, 
stupefying, and subjugating Louis XV.“ 


When Madame de Pompadour became the mistress of Louis XV, she tilled 
Iiis whole existence. His every hour was taken up by her. The days, 


_ hitherto monotonous, now sped away. 


A thousand pleasures were devised by her to rid him of that eternity of 
ennui which used to intervene between sun-rise and sunset. She never 
allowed him to relax into his old moodiness and even stirred him to work. 
Yet often would she draw him away from the thoughts of ministerial 
disputes, ambassadorial intrigues, and the cares of a kingdom. 


These childish ways and delicious teasings could only become one such as 
herself. But sometimes she would sing as she only could ; would make the 
clavecin give forth its sweetest airs, or, like a Scheherazade, would smooth 
the wrinkles from the king’s brow with some piquant story. Louis XV, body 
and soul, was carried along with his favourite in a devilish enchantment of 
restless, never-ending pursuit after pleasure.’ 


Great as v/as the art this woman displayed in keeping this worse than 
useless ruler from the tragedy of yawning, the nation at large was suffering 
worse than boredom before the appalling cost of the royal pleasantries. But 
her ambitions took a yet higher flight, and she assumes a permanent place 
in testhetic as well as social and political history. @@ 


Mme. de Pompadour 


THE INFLUENCE OF POMPADOUR ON ART 


Together with a love of display, she exhibited an inordinate fondness for 
fine buildings. She kept the king busy with construction, interior decoration, 
and furniture. She expended fabulous sums at Trianon, at Choisy, at 
Fontainebleau ; as well as on her two retreats at Crecy and Bellevue, 
constructed on an entirely different plan from the royal palaces. 
Disregarding the noble majesty of these edifices, she revelled in subtle 
elegancies, capricious frivolities, costly fantasies. She here exhibited all the 
inventions, all the possibilities of luxury ; and accumulated rare and 
priceless objects. The artistic followed the social decadence ; nobility was 
sacrificed to grace, even to affectation. 
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With Madame de Pompadour art degenerated to that tortuous and mannered 
elegance to which her name is attached. Watteau and Vanloo gave place to 
Boucher ; salons became boudoirs. Painting, sculpture, even the engravings 
which vulgarised the works of the masters had for aim and end interior 
decoration. Furnishings were multiplied, in various and elaborate forms. 
Dress was richer, more ornate, more fantastic ; stuffs were more various, 
thanks to the products of India and China. Originality and caprice were the 
idols of the hour. The marquise, realising that therein lay her hold on the 
throne, loved to hear proclamations of the advance she had given the arts ; 
she prided herself upon being the one who maintained the magnificence of 
the court. Her influence extended even to other countries, above all to the 
petty German courts, accustomed to model themselves upon the court at 
Versailles. 


Her only creation was an industry of luxury @€@ that of porcelain. 
Saxony had a celebrated factory, the products of which were famous 
throughout Europe. The marquise desired to establish a similar one in 
France, partly from caprice or for amusement, partly, it was said, to release 
the country from the duty on imported porcelain. Workshops were 
established at Vincennes, and the royal manufactory at Sevres was 
organised and set working in 1756. From the artistic point of view this new 
enterprise achieved a high degree of perfection ; but as an industry it could 
thrive only by means of large gifts from the king and enormous orders 
which created a new source for public expenditure. 


For these caprices of his favourite, the cold and emotionless Louis evinced 
a complaisance that could not fail to amaze his associates. He promptly lost 
the little energy remaining to him, yielding altogether to the enervation of 


an idle and sensual life. All illusion concerning him was dissipated. To 
absence of talent, says D’ Argenson,/ he joined utter lack of dignity. The 
spectacles and the fine buildings of the marquise became for him the first 
affairs of state @@@ those alone, at least, with which he could occupy 
himself without fatigue and without repugnance. He became accustomed to 
living with her in a state of continual trotting about, travelling from one 
house to another, and stopping but a few days ; everywhere dragging the 
enormous train of the royal household, with regard neither to the 
tremendous expense of these ” little journeys,” nor to the inconvenience 
resulting in the conduct of the government. 


History has never satisfactorily estimated the figures reached by 
expenditures in these ” minor pleasures” (menus plaisirs) P@@ 
expenditures made blindly, without calculation, and regulated only after the 
lapse of years. Contemporaries estimate the expenses of the king’s 
household at double the cost of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
subsequent calculations prove that this is no exaggeration. The opening of 
the chateau at Bellevue, November 25th, 1750, was the occasion of the 
presentation to each guest of a costume of purple cloth embroidered with 
gold, valued at 
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1,100 livres [X45 or 8225]. The profusion of individual gifts was one of the 
natural consequences of a luxury for which even the largest fortunes were 
insufficient. Not content with acquiring an enormous individual fortune, 
Madame de Pompadour threw money away without counting it. She 
became, as it was said, the canal for the royal favours, administering the 
royal benefits with an audacity which served her well, since she thus gained 
partisans for herself. 


Oi the state she disposed as slie disposed of the king. Towards France and 
the government she took the attitude of conqueror and parvenue. She had 
but one aim @€@ to enchain I.ouis, to reign at Versailles by intrigue. Slie 
subjected the ministers little by little to her will, less for the desire to reign 
than to maintain her position. In the state she saw herself @€€ herself 
alone. The king of Prussia gave her her true name @@@ Cotillon I 
(Petticoat the First). 


By a contrast easy enough of explanation, it came about that this scandal 
divided the court and produced a reaction. While the favourite surrounded 
lierself with a society of ambitious pleasure-seekers, the royal family took 
refuge in a life of exemplary regularity. The queen, it is true, counted for 
little, but the dauphin was remarkable for his habits of austerit) The 
daughters of Louis, of whom only the eldest, the infanta of Parma, was 
married, came each in turn from the abbey of Fontevrault, where they were 
all educated, to take up a life of edifying piety at Versailles. The duke of 
Orleans, son of the regent and first prince of the blood, had taken up the life 
of devotion ; he retired to the abbey of Ste. Genevieve, and died there after 
writing some books on theology. 


Unhappily the religious party remained always mediocre, with small 
measure of activity or enlightenment. All their opposition degenerated into 
paltrv bickering. The queen was a cipher, and the princesses were covetous 
as children : at the least sign of discontent among them the king and the 
marquise appeased them with foolish gifts. 


Satirical songs were current at Versailles ; it was not long ere they were 
repeated in Paris. Lampoons floated about whose authors were not discov- 
erable. In them the marquise was treated of as a woman of obscure origin 
who had wished only for peace @€@ peace at any price, fearing the end 
of her reign would result if the king returned to the army. ” All are vile 
@@® ministers as well as mistresses,” finished one tirade. The audacity 
of these attacks at first created only astonishment ; the populace seemed to 
feel the danger of allowing their sovereign to be criticised. But this interval 
was short. The enormously increasing expenditures, the new duties 
imposed, the more and more unmistakable weakness of the government 
succeeded finally so well in alienating tlie minds of all that a former 


minister at last dared to write in his secret journal the nevi word @@@ 
Revolution ! ^ 


THE PARC-AUX-CEREFS ; COURT DEGENERACY 


Madame de Pompadour was sufficiently acquainted with the king to 
recognise that mistresses were necessary to him. Her jealousy was vigilant 
and furious to remove all who might supplant her in intellect or in 
conversation, while she lent herself willingly to the introduction into his 
presence of young girls from whom she believed she had nothing to fear. 
The marquis of Lugeac, nephew of Madame de Pompadour, joined with 
Lebel, valet to the king, in the infamous trade, and they were always sure of 
the support, at need, of the chief of police. Very soon Madame de 
Pompadour discovered 
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that Louis XV found amusement in educating these young unfortunates. 
Children of from nine to twelve years, attracting the attention of the police 
by their beauty, were stolen from their mothers by numerous artifices, 
brought to Versailles, and kept in the most isolated and inaccessible 
apartments of the palace. 


There he passed hours among them. Each had two maids. The king 
continually amused himself by dressing them, and setting them writing 
exercises, so that many among them developed a handwriting exactly like 
his own. He was particularly careful to instruct them in the duties of 
religion ; he taught them to read, to write, and to say their prayers, like any 
boarding-school master. He employed in their presence pious language ; he 
even joined them on his knees at their prayers : and all the time, from the 
very beginning of this scrupulous education, he had destined them to 
dishonour. 


Madame de Pompadour, who pretended to see nothing of this her friend’s 
manner of life, presented him, about 1753, with the charming retreat of The 
Hermitage, in the park of Versailles on the road to St. Germain. The 
building and the surrounding gardens had been constructed and planted for 
her in the most magnificent style, at the expense of the royal treasury ; she 
pretended to be weary of it, wishing to give the king an opportunity to avoid 
publicity in his amorous rendezvous. Soon several splendid mansions were 
erected in the near-b}”’ enclosure called the Parc-aux-Cerfs. They were for 
the reception of young girls awaiting the pleasure of their master. These 
were cared for during confinement, but their children were always taken 
from them, and placed in religious houses ; they never again saw their 
mothers, who, on their side, never again saw the king. The number of 
unfortunates admitted to the Parc-aux-Cerfs was enormous ; on their 
departure they were married to knaves or fools, to whom they brought a 
comfortable dot. Some among them received very considerate treatment. 
“@@@ The expenses of the Parc-aux-Cerfs,” says Lacretelle,\ ” were paid 
in ready money. It would be difficult to compute them ; but there can be no 
exaggeration in saying that they cost the state over 100,000,000 francs 
[€4,000,000 or $20,000,000]. Some statements, probably libellous, 
estimate them at one thousand million.” 


But it was not only his debaucheries which rendered Louis XV incapable of 
accomplishing his kingly duties ; through the whole of his life ran the 
current of that indolent egotism which made him shrink from all intellectual 
effort, and upon which his soul floated from distraction to distraction. 
Madame Campan”’ pictures his intimate life, at a much later epoch it is 
true, but his habits do not seem to have changed during the interval : ” The 
king,” she says, “thought of nothing but the chase.” 


The dissoluteness thus paraded at court with an effrontery unequalled in the 
preceding century did not fail of its effect on the courtiers ; and these 
followed readily in the footsteps of their master, contributing their quota to 
the alienation of the nation from the government. Not only did the}’ steep 
themselves in sensuality ; they gloried in it : and the fame of the libertine 
was that most desired. Vanity was the spur ; they boasted of their conquests 
and their treacheries, striving to tarnish the reputation even of the most 
virtuous. To order several of his carriages to take up their stations in 
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on are all manner of war scenes ; and there some domestic incidents, the 
making of bread or a like comestible, and its baking in an oven ; and there 
again is the interior of a stable with a man gravely grooming a horse much 
as it might be done in any stable to-day. 


All these must not be allowed to distract our attention, for these graphic 
illustrations have nothing directly to do with writing. Here, however, at the 
end of the hall, are some other bas-reliefs more pertinent to our present 
in([uiry. e That winged god, for example, carrying a fawn, has a line flight 
of arrows across the background and figures alike, differing in the latter re- 
gard from the lion we have just left. In the hall just beyond are some 
illustrations of a different combination of picture and text. Here is the 
famous obelisk of Shalmaneser, which, like all the things thus far noted in 
the Assyrian collection, was found by Sir Henry Layard at Nineveh. It is 
virtually an illustrated book, telling in word and text of the conquest of 
many countries by King Shalmaneser II. 


The figures of the upper row report the payment of tribute by ” Sua of 
Gilzani, who brought silver, gold, lead, vessels of copper, horses, and 
dromedaries.” It will be observed, of course, that only one side of the 
obelisk is here shown. The other three sides in each case depict other phases 
of the payment of the tribute by the same conquered enemy. The second tier 
of figures is of peculiar interest, because it shows the payment of tribute by 
” Yaua, the son of Khumri.” This is, as the Bible student interprets it, “Jehu, 
the son of Omri.” The conquered Israelite brings “silver and gold, lead and 
bowls, dishes, cups, and other vessels of gold,” and the forms of these 
vessels, as well as the costumes of the Hebrews themselves, are well shown 
in the illustrations. The third row of figures represents the “payment of the 
tribute of the land of Musri, consisting of dromedaries, buffaloes, elephants, 
apes, and other animals.” The grotesque figures of the alleged apes, with 
their altogether human heads, are suggestive as showing how these strange 
foreign animals appealed to the imagination of the Assyrian artist, causing 
him to depart from that fine realism which he brought to bear upon the 


different localities at the same time, that he might be believed to have 
nocturnal rendezvous in quarters where he was not even known, was one of 
the favourite artifices of the duke de Richelieu. The number of families in 
Paris whose peace was troubled and whose fame was blasted by 
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the irregularities of the king and his courtiers was enormous ; but the 
inevitable scandal earned for the court more enemies than direct offences. 
Those whom the people should have been able to honour strove only to 
render themselves dishonourable ; and since the authorities made the 
protection of vice their chief business, society was rapidly approaching 
dissolution.; 


The only star in this dark and dishonourable age, the much-lauded hero of 
the War of Succession, the dissolute son of the gallant king Augustus, 
Maurice of Saxony, stood no higher in the scale of morality than Richelieu 


himself. He could read with some difficulty, but had never learned to write 
correctly. Like the knights of the Middle Ages and the distinguished 
persons of his own, Maurice regarded ignorance as the privilege of his rank, 
but he was possessed of sound common sense enough to decline the 
ridiculous honours which the academy offered to confer upon him. The 
marshal’s ignorance injured no one ; but the example which he set and his 
immoralities must, for many reasons, have produced the very worst effects, 
because the king lived in the same manner that he did, and because the laws 
and the usages of that time allowed both to employ the unlimited power of 
the police intrusted to the government for the gratification of their meanest 
passions. 


The king and Pompadour, as is well known, filled the state-prisons with 
persons whose only fault was the having written, repeated, read, or 
circulated verses or pasquinades directed against their persons or mode of 
life, and whoever failed in the slightest degree in any outward observance 


of respect towards any of those dissolute gentlemen by whom the king was 
surrounded, was cast into prison without hesitation and without trial. Even 
the flattering Marmontel, who had been lavish in his praises of Pompadour, 
did not escape this fate, having repeated in society some verses which were 
written against the duke d’ Aumale, and refusing to betray their author. 
Marmontel,* in his memoirs, gives such a full and detailed account of the 
circumstances, that the melancholy condition of the morals of the higher 
classes and of the government may be clearly deduced from his writings 
alone. Count Maurepas, an old fop, who was afterwards unfortunately 
appointed mentor to Louis XVI, was at that time minister of marine and 
conducted the business of his department with ability; he was dismissed 
from court, sent to his estates, and an incapable minister appointed in his 
stead, because he was suspected of having been the author of some verses 
which were found under Pompadour’s plate. 


A Feench DooawAY, Eighteenth Centuey 
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Marshal Saxe, who possessed unlimited power, adopted the most arbitrary- 
measures to gratify his resentments against those favourites who proved 
faithless to him, whose number was far from small, and against those who 
supplanted him in the favour of the mistresses who wished or endeavoured 
to escape from his importunities. In the Low Countries the marshal 
ventured to practise extortions, which exceeded all bounds and excited the 
indignation of everyone. This went so far that Noailles had great difficulty 
in restraining him from fitting up privateers at his own cost, to be employed 
against Holland, and from turning a regular pirate, when war had not even 
been declared against the Dutch. Loaded with presents, and enriched in 
every way, he was nevertheless continually in difficulties for want of 
money, and what he so cruelly and scandalously extorted from those who 
fell into his power, he most lavishly spent in the gratification of the lowest 


and most degrading passions. When we examine more closely the social 
and inward life of many of the English aristocracy of what was called the 
fashionable world, or the lives of Marshal de Saxe, Richelieu, and Louis 
XV, we can well comprehend the cruelties and enormities of the 
Revolution, of which the masses were the mere instruments, while the real 
originators were adepts in that distinguished wisdom which Lord Byron 
preached. 


The whole public was in a state of ecstasy, and thought it an admirable 
device when the actress De Metz, in the character of the goddess of victory, 
placed a crown of laurels on the head of the victorious Saxe, in his box in 
the theatre, upon his return to Paris from his successful and glorious 
campaign. All was mere empty appearance ; life was a comedy for the 
nobles and a tragedy for the people. The public voice applauded the 
erection of a Parisian stage in the camp, and considered the idea of causing 
balls, dancing, operas, and plays to be mixed up and to alternate with 
bloody scenes of strife, as incomparable and delightful ; whilst the degraded 
flatterers of the press conducted the king and the dauphin around the battle- 
field, strewed with the bodies of the slain, in affecting conversation. French 
historians are not ashamed even at the present day to record and boast of a 
contemptible witticism of Marshal Saxe, which one could scarcely pardon 
in acommon mountebank. An actress named Favart, who was especially 
favoured by the marshal, when she came forward to announce the subject of 
the next representation on the evening before the battle of Rocoux, was 
obliged to use the following disgraceful language, which was then regarded 
and is yet recorded as a piece of admirable wit : ” To-morrow there will be 
no representation on account of the battle, but on the day after to-morrow 
we shall have the honour to represent,” etc. 


No actress who attempted to escape him was safe from immediate and 
arbitrary arrest. A most notorious and detestable example of his conduct in 
this respect occurred very shortly before his death, when his health was 
ruined by his excesses, and he was confined to bed dangerously ill in his 
castle of Chambord. 


The old marshal De Noailles saw, indeed, that everything was going wrong 
and did not hesitate to express his opinion, for which he was removed from 


office and power ; but he was also restored to his former station only by the 
influence of Chateauroux. He was more of a courtier than a statesman, 
countenanced every description of abuse, demanded offices of profit and 
honour for his relatives to the third and fourth degree, and continued to 
engage in incessant intrigues, whilst in his letters to the king he was 
constantly playing the mentor and complaining of cabals. The king himself 
was distrustful of his ministers, and listened with much greater attention 
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and eagerness to those family anecdotes and scandals which were daily 
reported to hira by his lieutenant of police, and which were the fruits of 
letters secretly opened, than to the most important matters of business. 
Louis listened to the advice sometimes of one and sometimes of another of 
his courtiers, kept secret diplomatic agents in every place, whose business it 
often was to foil and counteract the purposes of those who were publicly 


recognised as the ambassadors of his government. In despite, however, of 
the police and prisons, the intluence of public opinion became every day 
more obvious and important. The most intelligent and at the same time the 
most absolute monarchs of Denmark and Prussia, and Catherine of Russia, 
prudently made terms with the French organs of the prevailing opinions, 
whilst the court of Versailles alone despised them. The contempt in which 
public opinion was held was shown in the unscrupulous and cruel treatment 
of the unfortunate Charles Edward for the sake of pleasing the English. By 
their severity the government awakened a degree of general sympathy for 
him and his cause which he by no means deserved. 


FINANCIAL DISTRESSES 
As early as October, 1747, the destitution of 


1*A7A 1M 8AM- yA JQ, «^^ portion of the people who at that time 
bore APO iW ‘1 4 A446 burthens of the state had become 
insupportable. The farmers of the public taxes had paid several years in 
advance; every private person who was unwilling to send his gold or silver 
plate to the mint, or wished to lay up hard cash, was obliged to have his 
plate or precious metals stamped by the proper authorities, and to pay a 
heavy tax for the privilege. Such a tax as this, as well as the impost which 
was laid upon jewels, could at least affect the rich only; but taxes and duties 
were speedily laid upon all the necessaries of life. All sorts of goods and 
provisions which were brought into Paris were in future to pay a sixth part 
more than they had previously done (four sous a pound), and the duke of 
Orleans, by his earnest representations of the evil consequences, had great 
difficulty in persuading them to except bread and flour from this increased 
taxation. 


All these methods of raising money however proved insufficient ; the court 
was in want of supplies ; their diplomatic efforts were checked and limited, 
whilst the war continued, and trade was completely paralysed ; recourse 
was then had to the most disgraceful means : 1,200,000 livres were raised 
by the sale of annuities : next, to a lottery, in order to bring 30,000,000 
livres ^ into the treasury ; and the Company of the Indies, which at that time 
farmed the royal monopoly of tobacco, was obliged to advance 10,000,000 
livres. When the expenditure of the court, and the payments 


\} It should be remembered that the livre of that time was about the same as 
the franc of the present day though its purchasing value was higher. ] 
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which were made to Swedish nobles and men in power and to German 
princes, or the vast expenditure of their various embassies, are compared 
with the small sums which could be borrowed or extorted by such means, it 
will readily be seen, that Noailles was right when he conjured the king in 
1745 not to suffer himself to be deceived by the appearance of prosperity 
and abundance among certain classes of the people, but to be persuaded that 
the misery of the mass of the nation was beyond expression. 


The only persons in power who assumed the appearance of advocating the 
cause of the people, was the parliament ; but this body, in the mode and 
spirit of their representations in opposition to the royal decrees of 1748, 
showed very clearly what sort of protection the people were to expect from 
an assembly of opulent lawyers and nobles. 


In order to bring money into the treasury, and to extricate himself from the 
perplexities with which he was surrounded without injuring the privileged 
classes, it occurred to the minister of finance in March, 1748, to lay a tax 
upon certain kinds of real estates, and to deduct a percentage from all 
chattels which were transferred as presents, or bequeathed by collateral 
relations or strangers in blood ; in addition to this, he endeavoured to 
increase the duty upon bills of exchange and articles of merchandise, and to 
lay a new tax upon powder, wax, silk, and paper. The parliament protested 
very vigorously against these threatened impositions, and took the part of 
those upon whom it was intended they should be laid ; but at the same time 
they protested no less vehemently against another royal decree, which was 
intended to protect the interests of the frugal and industrious citizens against 
the extravagant nobility, who were overwhelmed with debts, and who 
conducted themselves with insolence, relying upon the inalienability of 
their estates. The government published a decree, that if a man possessed of 
real estates contracted and failed to pay his debts, his estates should be sold, 
and be transferred with all the rights and privileges thereto belonging to the 
purchaser. The parliament complained much more vehemently against this 
meditated change than against the imposition of the new taxes, which, 
notwithstanding all their complaints, were actually laid upon the people. 
Extravagance however increased rather than diminished ; immense sums 


were lavished upon foreign courtiers and princes, as we shall show in the 
history of the Seven Years’ War. Accounts of the expenditure of the court, 
and of the sums which were squandered by Belle-Isle, are to be found in all 
the numerous memoirs of that period ; in this place we shall merely subjoin 
some examples of the behaviour of the generals and men in power selected 
from papers in the state archives. 


It clearly appears from the autograph correspondence carried on between 
the two ministers of foreign affairs, D’ Argenson and his successor Puysieux 
and Richelieu, that the last-mentioned was rewarded with the dignity of a 
marshal in return for the grossest deceptions. The Spaniards did nothing for 
Genoa, the French paid immense sums ; but the shameless favourite of the 
king, without any scruple or self-reproach, used the money for his own 
personal ends. The affairs of the army were entirely neglected, and disorder 
prevailed : Humada, the commander of the Spanish troops in Genoa, would 
not submit to serve under Richelieu, and did not understand a word of 
French ; the French officers conducted themselves as they had previously 
done in Bavaria under Broglie ; they left the army in crowds during the 
winter and betook themselves to Paris, without any permission from the 
commander-in-chief. Richelieu, under the then existing constitution, found 
it impossible to prevent this practice ; but again, the minister, with good 
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reason, reproaches him with a lavish expenditure of the public money, 
which had proceeded to an extent no longer tolerable. The minister writes, 
that, in such a climate as that of Genoa, such immense sums were expended 
for fire-wood, that a marechal-de-camp received 16 livres for that article 
alone, and all the other officers in proportion. It may be proved indeed from 
the marshal’s own letters, that he made the most shameful use of the large 
subsidies which were intrusted to his control ; and from the minister’s 
correspondence with the marslial, a correct idea may be formed of the 
extent to which tlie court and ministry at that time were in the power of the 
nobles, favourites, and officials of the king, and of the manner in which 


they were obliged to fawn and cringe, if they wislied to retain their servile 
appointments. 


Tlie minister of foreign affairs excuses his own interference, and remarks 
on these points, by humbly pleading that the minister of finance 
(Acontroleur- (jSneral) made heavy complaints of the immense amount of 
the extraordinary and secret expenditure of the army in Genoa, and in order 
not to lose the favour of this most gracious favourite, he is contemptible 
enough in an official letter to appeal to the king’s mistress. The same 
minister afterwards threatens a M. Farconet with perpetual imprisonment, 
for attempting, by means of Richelieu, to negotiate a marriage between the 
king’s sister and the king of Sardinia, and denounces him for daring to 
interfere with affairs that belonged to his ministerial department alone. To 
judge from his letters, Puysieux seems to rejoice at the embarrassments of 
his colleague the minister of finance, but admits indeed that he had already 
sent 6,000,000 livres, and afterwards three bills for 632,500 livres to Genoa, 
and that notwithstanding all this, the treasury then was completely 
exhausted. 


In order to form some opinion not only of the indifference but of the 
contempt with Avhich public opinion was at that time treated by the court, it 
is necessary only to recall to the minds of our readers, the incredible 
expense of the king and his court. At the very time in which the precious 
metals were taken from the people at large by force, and the hoarded 
farthings of the citizens were extorted by the imposition of a stamp-duty, 
the expenditure of the royal silver chambers and of Menus plaisirs, under 
the administration of a Richelieu, D’ Aumont, and Gesvres, amounted 
yearly to many millions. This will be most clearly shown by the documents 
referred to in one of the papers contained in a bundle ,in Carton K. 150, of 
the ” Archives du Royaume.” It is one ui)on the Etats de la dSpense 
d\wgen-terie et menus plaish’S of the years 1745-1748. It is there stated, 
that under Richelieu, in the year 1745, it amounted to the enormous sum of 
2,842,097 livres ! the eampagne du roi inclusive. In the year 1746, under 
the duke d’Aumont, it reached 1,992,801 ; but it is added, ” It was mains 
forte than in 1745, on account of the dauphin’s marriage.” Then in 1747, 
under the duke de Gesvres, 2,809,523; and finally, in the year 1748, it only 
amounted to 1,327,099.4 


RELIGIOUS DISPUTES 


And yet for all her unspeakable evils, the Pompadour, unlike most royal 
mistresses, put something also in the other scale, and the Rev. James White 
could say of her at this time, ” The principal personage who rose in defence 
of the national liberty and the purity of society was Madame de 
Pompadour.” This was in connection with the quarrels of the Jesuits. a 


La Pompadour, in her connection witli the philosophers, naturally adopted 
their prominent ideas. These, as we have seen, were directed against the 
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chujch. Accordingly, in 1749 appeared the edict of mainmorte, forbidding 
any new conventual establishments without royal permission ; also 
incapacitating them from inheriting or acquiring any increase of territory. 
This law, taken by the learned from the English statute-book, was indeed 
called for at a time that the church possessed more than one-third of the 
entire landed property of the kingdom. The royal tenth, called afterwards a 
twentieth, had begun to be levied during the war, and was now continued 
upon the privileged classes. The clergy made a stubborn resistance to the 
tax. 


Unfortunately, at this critical period, a prelate, of tenacious character and 
narrow intellect, was promoted to the important post of archbishop of Paris. 
In Christophe de Beaumont the Jesuits immediately found a stay and a firm 
support ; and under the shadow of his power, and the instrumentality of his 
arm, they soon began a crusade against conscience. It was against the latent 
and almost extinct sect of Jansenism that Christophe de Beaumont directed 
his blows. He invented billets of confessions, which each person was 
obliged to take out from an orthodox ecclesiastic, swearing, at the same 
time, belief and submission to the bull Unigenitus. The archbishop ordered 
that no per-son unprovided with one of those billets of confession should 
receive the sacraments or consolations of religion, or should be entitled to 


Christian burial. The consequence was, that some of the most pious 
inhabitants of the capital died without communicating, and were refused 
burial. Amongst them was the duke of Orleans, the devout son of the 
regent. His rank procured him burial, and previous absolution ; but the 
almoner who was thus guilty of disobedience was excommunicated. 


These facts, that one might imagine to be taken from an ironical tale of 
Swift, are actual events of the eighteenth century. The parliament intervened 
in behalf of common sense and justice, and decreed that the bull Utiigenitus 
was no article of faith. The archbishop was obstinate. The priests resisted ; 
and the altar, with the Lord’s Supper, awaiting communicants, was become 
universally the scene of scandal, of quarrel, of anathema, opposition, and 
abuse. These scenes were repeated through the whole kingdom ; the dead 
remaining unburied, the mysteries of religion profaned ; whilst the Jesuits, 
in addition to these acts of violence, recurred also to the weapons of the 
impious, and represented the Jansenists in farces and in caricatures.’ 


At length the quarrel between the ecclesiastical and judicial powers reached 
a point at whicli one or other must succumb. The trick of a minister, 

D’ Argenson, turned the court against the parliaments. A sick nun was 
refused the sacraments by a curate. The parliament condemned the latter. 
The archbishop interfered, and was condemned too. D’ Argenson then came, 
and carried off the Jansenist nun, who was still alive, by a lettre 


[1 The Jansenists and Jesuits contended with one another for life and death ; 
the pope wielded his cold thunderbolts in favour of the Jesuits ; and the 
half-theological, half-judicial parliaments on the other hand issued decrees 
in favour of the Jansenist scheme of personal arrest (prise de corps) against 
all those who obeyed the commands of the pope. The Jansenists worked 
miracles as evidences of the favour of their merciless Byzantine- 
Aristotelian god, in which the parliament believed ; the Jesuits and the court 
theologians on the other hand persecuted the miracle-mongers, and the 
court forbade all miracles which did not proceed from the true church. The 
parliament on its part defended itself, and judicially persecuted such of the 
bishops and clergy as refused the last sacraments even upon their death- 
beds to the narrow-minded devotees of the Romish church, if they did not 
previously express their approbation of the merciless excommunication of 


delineation of more familiar animals. The fourth set of pictures shows the 
payment of tribute of the land of Sukhi, and the fifth a not dissimilar tribute 
from the country of Patin. The inscriptions at the top and base of the obelisk 
give details of the conquests, recording among other things how 
Shalmaneser captured 1121 chariots and 470 battle horses and the whole 
camp of Hazael, king of Damascus. 


Perhaps the most curious example of economy of material in a makeshift 
book that the Assyrian collection at the British Museum has to show, is 
illustrated in the figure of the god Nabu, which forms part of the Nineveh 
collection, and which stands in the hall just beyond the obelisk of 
Shalmaneser. Here, as a glance at the illustration will show, the skirt of the 
robe of the human figure is used as a ground for an elaborate inscription. 
The effect is rather decorative and distinctly unique. This figure has the 
further interest of affording an illustration of what the Assyrian artist could 
do when he adopted the expedient, for him unusual, of working in the 
round. The great masterpieces of Assyrian art were modelled in bas-relief. 
Occasionally, however, the artist attempted the full figure, as in the present 
case ; but it can hardly be claimed that the success of this is at all 
comparable with that attained by the other method. There are low reliefs in 
the hunting scenes contained in the dining-hall of Asshurbanapal, as 
represented here in the British JNluscum, that are real works of art. The 
wounded lioness dragging her haunches, the hunted goats, the pacing wild 


the pope, and when dying pronounce a condemnation and curse upon 
certain extraordinary doctrines in which they had believed during the whole 
of their lives. The whole tumult had its origin in a dispute respecting the 
doctrine of grace, as defined by the dogmatists ; and both parties admitted 
that no one, not even the Apostles themselves, knew, or could know, what 
properly speaking was the actual state of the case ! @€@ Schlossku./] 
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de cachet. The parliament was incensed at this, turned its resentment from 
the clergy to the ministr}-, and made remonstrances against illegal 
imprisonment and lettres de cachet. This threw the royal power instantly 
into the scale of tlie Jesuits. 


The chiefs of the parliament were taken and sent to different prisons. This, 
however, was not decided without a struggle in the ministry. Machault, 


the finance-minister, was for the parliament, as D’ Argenson was for the 
clergy. The opinions of the latter prevailed, but he was unable to complete 
liis plan. This was, to substitute a new court for that consisting of the 
imprisoned members ; but no suitor nor advocate would I)lead. The 
remaining courts would not admit of such a menacing usurpation. The 
chdtelet’ or police-court, intrusted with the execution of condemnation, 
refused to act, or even to execute a criminal. An accommodation became 
indispensable. The imprisoned members were allowed to return ; silence 
was imposed upon the clergy as to these disputed matters of faith ; and the 
only point which they gained was the transferring of their enemy, Machault, 
from the department of finance, in which they had most dread of him, to 
that of marine affairs. This kind of treaty took place in 1754, on the 
occasion of the dauphiness being confined of her second son. This child 
was afterwards Louis XVI. 


Such were the public events that filled up the interval of peace betwixt 1748 
and 1755. Feats still more important than these took place in the publication 


of the first volumes of the Encyclopcedia and of the Esprit des Lois. The 
intellect of the middle classes began to flourish, and to cover, like the ivy, 
with its verdant honours, the walls and buttresses of the social edifice, 
whilst the high towers and battlements were falling to decay. c 


A Court Costume, Middle of the 


EIGHTEIENTH CkNTURY 


THE “encyclopedia” AS AN ENGINE OF OPINION 


The great work of the Encyclopcedia was called forth by outside 
circumstances. An Englishman, Mills, and a German, Sellius, had 
advertised a French translation of an English cyclopaedia, and they 
commissioned the bookseller Le Breton to undertake the legal formalities. 
But the latter took out the rights in his own name. This gave rise to great 
dissent. Mills returned to England, Sellius died. The bookseller did not wish 
to lose his profits. He appealed to Diderot, who was then a young, gifted, 
penniless writer just coming forward and seeking employment. The new 
rights dated from the 21st of January, 1746. Le Breton received half of the 
proceeds, and the other half was divided between the booksellers David the 
Elder, Briasson, and Durand. 


Diderot comprehended the plan in its widest sense. He not only possessed 
an active and many sided brain but also had great forethought. He not only 
wished to give a summary of what man could do, think, and know, 
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but also desired to make all acquainted with the inner unity, the natural 
origin of the aims worthy of being attained in regard to it. He joined 


D’ Alembert, who was already a celebrated mathematician, but had kept an 
eye open for all philosophical and poetic appearances and developments. A 
number of well-known and guarded professional men of equal disposition 
were drawn into it. Voltaire was one of the most active and spurring 
workers, although it was not found advisable to publish his name. Thus the 
Encyclopcedia became an effectual party organ. With rare comprehension 
the human sciences, arts, and skill were collected and made generally 
useful. But the Encyclopcedia was no peaceful treasure-house in which the 
learned men and thinkers could lay down and observe all the riches they 
had sown ; it was a giant engine of war and a subtle weapon. 


In the years 1751 and 1752 the first two volumes appeared. Immediately a 
terrible storm arose. The first opposition was raised by the Sorbonne. The 
archbishop of Paris wrote a pastoral letter, which as Barbier’ said, only 
resulted in the precious and rare book, which up till now had only been 
known to a few literary and scientific men, being read by all tradesmen and 
the like. On the 7th of February these two volumes were requisitioned ; 
nevertheless the continuance was not forbidden. For a time D’ Alembert 
thought of having the work published in Berlin ; Voltaire advised against 
this ” while more bayonets than books were to be seen there, and its Athens 
was only to be found in the private room of the king.” 


After an interruption of almost two years the third volume appeared in 
October, 1753. Malesherbes, the superintendent of the Press, had returned 
the confiscated papers to Diderot. The government now at variance with the 
clergy assisted the undertaking. From 1754 to 1756, the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth volumes appeared “with the approbation and privilege of the king.” 
The editors had become more prudent, and for a time they had no trouble. 
D’ Alembert” wrote to Voltaire: “Time will distinguish what we have 
thought from what we have said.” In the same year, the seventh vol-ume 
appeared. D’ Alembert had triumphantly written to Voltaire that this volume 
would exceed all others in sharpness ; and this was indeed the case. 
Unfortunately just at this time the famous book Be V Esprit of Helvetius 
was published and stirred up the mind of the people. The attacks increased 
in number and in strength. Rousseau, who up till now had belonged to both 
parties, felt himself injured by the article on “Geneva,” and wrote his 
powerful controversy on D’ Alembert. The Jesuits stormed. A committee of 


investigation was appointed. On the intercession of Malesherbes the 
judgment was mild. On the 8th of March, 1759, there appeared an Arret du 
Conseil d’Etat, by which the rights granted in 1746 were withdrawn and the 
sale of the volumes which had appeared and were appearing forbidden ; ” 
on consideration that the benefits derived by art and science were in no 
proportion to the damage done to religion and morals.” 


D’ Alembert became tired and withdrew. This misfortune made Diderot all 
the more energetic and obstinate. He worked uninterruptedly with untold 
pains and dangers. In 1766 the last ten volumes appeared. The cry of the 
clergy repeated itself, and the publishers were thrown into the Bastile for 
eight days ; but no real impediment was put in the way of the sale. So as to 
gain the king’s favour, Choiseul and Malesherbes liad prepared a little 
manoeuvre at court. It was arranged that at table the king should ask how 
powder was made, and Madame de Pompadour about the best pomade. The 
Eneyclopoedia was fetched, and information concerning 
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these read out of it. The king was delighted. The Encyclopcedia was not 
allowed but it was tolerated. 


Seldom has such a comprehensive work found such a general circulation. 
Thirty thousand copies constituted the lirst edition. In 1774 four foreign 
translations existed. The printing cost 1,158,950 francs, and the clear profits 
for the booksellers amounted to no less than 2,630,393 francs. For his 
immense work and for the very great personal danger which he ran Diderot 
only received 2,500 francs for each volume and besides that 20,000 francs 
once for all. 


If we consider the fundamental organisation of this enterprise in comparison 
with Bayle’s great dictionary, it is one of the most striking proofs of how far 
more bold and courageous the mind had become. Where anxious doubt 
existed there is now firm conviction. The time for mediation and appease- 


ment is past. In individual concerns there are many concessions and artful 
reserves, in others on the contrary the attack and advancement are all the 
more open and relentless. Diderot in his article concerning the 
Encyclopcedia discovers the secret of liis tactics, witli the unmistakable 
intention of giving the reader the hints necessary for a right understanding. 
He says : “Every time that national prejudice deserves respect, it must be 
respectfully exposed in its particular article and with all its retinue of 
probability and seduction, but the unstable edifice must be overthrown and 
the vain heap of dust be dissipated, by referring to the articles where solid 
principles form the basis to opposed truths. This manner of undeceiving 
men, unfailingly and without any grievous consequences, secretly and 
silently operates on all minds. It is the art of deriving the strongest results 
tacitly. If these references in confirmation or refutation are foreseen and 
skilfully prepared they will make an encyclopsedia of a nature to change the 
popular mode of thinking.” 


In places where the authorities can the most surely expect insidious 
positions, there must be clever circumspection, in others more hidden and 
remote there must be a fight with open visor. For example in ” Christianism 
” there is the doctrine of Inspiration, in ” Apparition ” refutation of the same 
; in” Soul and Liberty ” the doctrine of the incorporeality and arbitrariness 
of the soul, in “€€@ Naitre ” various representations of the doctrine of 
metabolic assimilation and the thereby compulsory corporeality and 
positiveness of nature. 


Contemporaries were right who considered the Encyclopcedia the most 
prominent work of the age. A firm standard had been raised, the signal was 
given. Gradually but surely, imperceptibly but effectively, the mode of 
thinking of the new school entered into the dispositions and convictions of 
men. It was not necessary to agree with all the affirmations of the Eneyclo- 
pcedia, and yet its negations might be fully shared ; it was not necessary to 
be its absolute friend and partisan, but at the same time an enemy might be 
pursued in common. And in this sense, when Cabanis’” called the encyclo- 
paedists by the somewhat exaggerated expression : ” the holy confederation 
against fanaticism and tyranny,” for that age it was an actual historical 
truth.o 


THE APPROACH OF WAR (1755 A.D.) 


War came now to distract attention from the internal state. The French liad 
betrayed an impatience of what they esteemed the pusillanimity of their 
government. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was universally stigmatised as 
ingh)rious, because it did not add new territories to France. Those in power, 
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however, had ample materials for judging how dearly Louis XIV had paid 
for his conquests, and they were prepared to make great sacrifices to 
preserve peace. In England the court part}- entertained the same peaceful 
sentiments, so wise in their principle. But the opposition, headed by Pitt, 
and supported by popular clamour, demanded the glories of triumphs and 
trophies. The great and ignominious sacrifice which France had made to 
English friendship, the arresting and expelling the pretender Charles Stuart 
from her dominions, was forgotten. The instances of national collision now 
taking place abroad were exaggerated with premeditated hostility. Each 
country accuses its antagonist as the aggressor. 


In the East Indies, the rivalry of France and England dated from the 
preceding war. Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry, an ambitious, turbulent, 
ostentatious man, never ceased to intrigue with the native powers, and with 
the court of the Mogul, to extend his country’s territories and influence. The 
English naturally intrigued and armed against him ; and war was carried on 
betwixt him and Clive, whilst the respective nations remained at peace at 
home. In this instance the French government displayed a spirit of fairness 
and even backwardness. They disowned and recalled Dupleix, to the 
indignation of their countrymen, and even of their historians who flatter 
themselves that, despite their naval inferiority, they might yet have disputed 
the empire of the East. 


In North America arose a more serious cause of quarrel. The French 
possessed Canada and Louisiana, one commanding the mouth of the St. 
Law-rence, the other that of the Mississippi. The intervening territory was 
occupied by the English colonists. The French aimed at possessing 
themselves of the whole course of those rivers and of the Ohio, which 
almost joins them ; thus enclosing British America within a long frontier 
line of posts, and, consequently, excluding her from the rest of the 
continent. Such pretensions were untenable from the nature of things, even 
if treaties favoured them,, which they did not. To draw thus a narrow line 
across the whole extent of a continent, that line itself unoccupied except by 
stray forts, and these too, for the most part, in embryo, not in being ; to 
draw this around a vast and peopled region, can onl} be compared in 
arrogance to the act of the Roman ambassador, marking around the foreign 
potentate a line in the sand, and daring him to step beyond its magic circle. 
The only surprise is, to see the French ministry, so forbearing in Europe, 
risking war upon such unsupportable claims in America. But the science of 
political geography was not well understood in these days. 


The limits betwixt Canada and Nova Scotia, the latter having been ceded to 
England by the last treaty, were not accurately defined. The officers of each 
nation, participating little in the moderation of their governments, 
proceeded to extremities. A French captain was slain. Reprisals followed. 
Braddock attacked Fort Duquesne on the Ohio, but was defeated by the 
French and the Indians, whose alliance they had hired. England, on her side, 
declared war by capturing all the merchant vessels of her rival. ^ 


England did this as she once attacked Spain without any warning or formal 
declaration of intent. As Duclos P said: ” An English squadron without 
declaration of war, without the mention of the least discontent, attacked and 
took two of our vessels, the Alade and the Lys in June, 1755. This piracy 
lasted six months before we made reprisals. The English had captured ten 
thousand sailors before we dreamed of resistance.” The conduct of France 
has some resemblance to that of the United States prior to the War of 1812 
with England.” 
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When war was tardily declared, the result was even worse humiliation. In 
the words of Paul Gaulot^ : “Victory has never been invariably faithful to 
any people ; but even in the hours of defeat, honour can be saved. It has 
often been seen in the wars France endured or provoked how fate betrayed 
her arms, but one has not previously seen a shameful reverse in which the 
vanquished failed to save, in default of glory, at least the esteem of the 
victors and the pity of posterity. It is not so with what follows, one of the 


most dolorous epochs of history. How degenerate France seemed I She had 
soldiers, indeed, brave and daring under lire and fatigue, but no one to 
command them. The list of generals put at their head would seem to have 
been arranged by the enemies themselves, so well it served their interests to 
face such adversaries. The Contades, the Clermonts, the Soubises, generals 
sustained only by royal favour, were so ridiculous that the French, 
following the precept which Figaro gave later, ‘ made haste to laugh to keep 
from weeping.’ They sang. 


“Hostilities so badly begun, operations so ill conducted, could have only the 
most detestable results : grandeur for Prussia and England, ruin for France. 
Some brave men however did their whole duty and ought not to be 
enveloped in tlie condemnation: jVIontcalm, Bougain-ville, Vaudreuil, 
Dreskau, and De Levis defended Canada for four years with 8,500 regulars 


and 18,000 colonials against 22,000 English and 58,000 militia supported 
by a formidable fleet. Lally-Tollen- dal, with 700 men in ruined 
Pondicherry, resisted the attacks of 20,000 English soldiers and fourteen 
vessels. There were some glorious pages of history there, but the theatre of 
these exploits was far away; the French government forgot JNIontcalm and 
his companions, and if it remembered Lally it was only to condemn him to 
death for treason. Twelve years later, it is true, his memory was 
rehabilitated ; tliis will not l)e true of the memory of those who judged 
him.” 


To the spectator of the first period of the war none of these disasters was 
visible. To them France was continuing her path of glory, triumphing on 
land and sea and in the colonies oversea. @ 


When the moment at length arrived for the commencement of a struggle, 
for many months delayed by so many acts of cowardice and folly, there was 
an immense disparity of naval force. The royal French navy, completely 
ruined in 1748, had been restored, but in proportion very insufficient in 
comparison with the formidable number of vessels massed in the harbours 
of England. The English had one hundred ships-of-theline, of from 50 to 
120 
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guns, of which sixteen were three-deckers with 90 to 120 guns, and 
seventy-four were frigates of from 32 to 46 guns ; their building yards and 
arsenals were in the best condition ; those of the French were destitute of 
wood for building, of rigging, masts, and even of artillery ! The French had 
but sixty ships-of-theline and thirty-one frigates. Of the sixty ships three 
were unfit for service ; eight were being overhauled ; four stood unfinished 


on the slips ; of the forty-five others the greater part needed to be repaired 
before putting out to sea. 


Even this figure had only been reached because Machault, having been 
transferred to the navy department in 1754, had caused fifteen vessel;? to be 
rapidly constructed or finished in one year. Machault, so criminally 
complacent or so ill informed in Indian affairs, was roused in the time of 
need and showed much decision and vigour : a great number of new ships 
were set on the slips ; extraordinary efforts were made to obtain supplies ; 
rewards were offered to privateers ; and considerable armaments at Brest 
and Le Havre and numerous troops collected in the French channel-ports 
put the English in dread of a descent either on their coasts or on Jersey or 
Guernsey. A general panic bore witness to the fact that England, so warlike 
on the ocean, had little of this quality on her own soil ; as at the time of the 
invasion of Charles Edward, the English people were only reassured by the 
summons of foreign mercenaries, Hanoverians and Hessians : the preceding 
year George II had concluded a treaty promising to subsidise the landgraf of 
Hesse-Cassel who had engaged to lend him as many as twelve thousand 
soldiers if required ; the princes of Hesse, descendants of heroes, had 
become mere merchants of human flesh. 


These threats of a descent on England deceived the enemy concerning the 
true plans of the French government, advised, it is said, by the old duke of 
Noailles. At the very beginning of the year small squadrons had set sail for 
the Lesser Antilles, Santo Domingo, and Canada. On the 10th of April 
twelve other vessels, commanded by La Gallissoniere, set out for Toulon, 
escorting 150 transports freighted with some twelve thousand men under 
the orders of Marshal Richelieu. On the 17th the expedition descended on 
the island of Minorca. 


The French take Minorca 


The point of attack had been well chosen ; no blow could be more 
damaging to England than the loss of this post whence she threatened 
Toulon and dominated the western basin of the Mediterranean. As an 
offensive position Port Mahon was more formidable than Gibraltar itself. 
The choice of the naval leader was not less praiseworthy ; La Gallissoniere 
was the best of French sailors. The name of the general was not so welcome 
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to the public. The king’s pander, the model corrupter, growing more 
depraved with increasing years, little faith was placed in his political and 
military talents. The event did not however justify the apprehensions which 
his name had excited. 


The French seized “Ciudadela on the 18th of April and then directed their 
march to Fort Mahon, the capital of the island. The English evacuated 
Mahon and concentrated in the fort of St. Philip, a huge citadel which 
commands the entrance of the arm of the sea which forms the harbour of 
Mahon. The English government had allowed itself to be surprised: an 
arrogant confidence in 1755 and, since the threats of descent, an 
exaggerated fear had prevented it from sending a squadron to winter in the 
Mediterranean and from reinforcing the garrison of Minorca : if the citadel 
was strong and well provisioned the garrison was not numerous ; there were 
but 
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twenty-five hundred men to defend this vast extent of fortifications. When 
on the 19th of May, a relieving squadron did at last arrive it was already 
more than eight days since the French cannon had made breaches in the 
outworks. 


The issue of the siege was to depend on the shock of the two squadrons. 
The English fleet commanded by Admiral Byng was slightly superior to the 
French ; it consisted of thirteen ships against twelve. It attacked on the 20th 
of |May, having the wind behind it. The van of the French which came first 
into action was roughly handled ; but the enemy did not attempt to pursue 
their advantage ; the object was to cut off and overwhelm the rearguard that 
they might approach the shore by Fort St. Philip. La Gallissoniere perceived 
his adversary’s intention and kept his ships in such close order that it was 
impossible for the English to break through the line. The cannonade was not 
to their advantage. In firing the French marine artillery had the same 
superiority over theirs that their infantry had over the French. Their 


manoeuvres were frustrated and three of their vessels had sprung a leak so 
that they were in danger of sinking. Admiral Byng, judging that a prolonged 
battle might lead to the destruction of his fleet, effected his retreat. \ai 
(lallissouiere, having the wind against him and faithful to his instructions 
which charged him to subordinate eveiything to the success of the siege, 
would not leave the neighbourhood of Port Mahon and allowed the enemy 
to regain Gibraltar. 


To have victoriously sustained the shock of the English on their own 
element was in itself a considerable success. But the garrison of Fort St. 
Philip did not lose heart. The labours of the siege were heavy and Richelieu 
had at first directed them unskilfully, but he made great efforts to win the 
confidence and keep up the spirit of his soldiers. When signs of disorder 
showed themselves in the camp and the men began to indulge somewhat 
too freely in Spanish wines, Richelieu, instead of punishing them, issued an 
order of the day to the effect that ” such as became intoxicated would not 
have tlie honour of working in the trenches.” The idea was a happy one and 
there was a general cessation of drinking. 


Richelieu ventured on a general assault. It was a rash proceeding and he 
must have had great confidence in the French soldiers, the first in the world 
in this kind of fighting. Six or seven weeks of bombardment had scarcely 
any effect on the masses of rock which served the place as outworks ; the 
ditches had not been filled up ; the walls still stood erect. On the night of 
the 27th-28th of June, whilst a large detachment in boats are endeavouring 
to force entrance to the harbour, four columns fling themselves into the dry 
moat ; cannon and musketry sweep the front ranks ; mines blow up the 
bottom of the moat with those who are crossing it ; dead and wounded are 
succeeded by crowds of others ready to avenge them ; the ladders are too 
short by several feet ; officers and men climb on one another’s slioulders, 
plant bayonets in the interstices of the stones and reach the top of the 
rampart. At break of day the English are amazed to behold the besiegers 
masters of three of the forts ; though the main defences are intact, the 
governor decides to capitulate that very day. 


The French could scarcely believe in’ their conquest, when they saw 
themselves in the midst of all these formidable works which they could 


never have scaled in cold blood, by daylight and without an enemy. In Paris 
and throughout France there was a veritable delirium of joy. Richelieu owed 
to the valour of the French grenadiers a rehabilitation which was more 
brilliant than lasting. The true hero of the expedition, La Gallissoniere, 
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did not enjoy the gratitude of his fellow citizens. Attacked by an incurable 
disease, his strength of will had supported him till the conclusion of the 
enterprise; on his return he succumbed and died on the way to Paris. His 
loss was not repaired. 


The rage of the English was in proportion to the joy of France. They had 
fancied that they had but to go out to the prey, and they now beheld one of 
their most precious possessions snatched from them. The popular fury was 
frightful and demanded a victim. The terrified ministers surrendered 
Admiral Byng, guilty perhaps of not having done all that he might, but less 
guilty in his weakness than they in their negligence. A great suit was 
commenced against the unfortunate admiral. ^ 


Other French Successes 


Both sides were anxiously waiting for news from Canada which might 
bring some compensation to the English. The French general, Montcalm, 
embarked on Lake Ontario and descended on Oswego which was the pivot 
of the operations of the English. The three forts of Oswego, defended by 
eighteen hundred men against three thousand, were reduced to capitulate at 


the end of four days, almost in sight of the two thousand soldiers who were 
advancing to their rescue (14th of August). The French destroyed the forts 
to the great satisfaction of the Iroquois, the original owners of the country. 
On the whole the issue of the campaign in America as in the Mediterranean 
had been as satisfactory to France as it was unhoped for. French diplomacy 
had obtained other successes in Europe which confirmed the military 
victories. Holland sided with the French. England punished the Dutch by 
arbitrary seizures of their vessels ; then declared that all the ports of France 
were in a state of blockade and that all vessels despatched from those ports 
would be seized as lawful prize wherever they were encountered (August, 
1756). The principle of the paper blockade was the reversal of all maritime 
rights, of all the rights of neutrals ; it was a formal adoption of the code of 
piracy which had been so well carried out in practice. Such a system was of 
a nature to turn against England the wishes and perhaps the arms of every 
nation which possessed a navy. 


France responded to the proclamation of the paper blockade by a new 
progress in the Mediterranean. The French set foot on Corsica the 1st of 
November, 1756, and thus with Toulon, Corsica, and Minorca, France 
found herself mistress of the whole western basin of the Mediterranean. 


A French Gallant, MmDLE of THE Eighteenth Century 


[1 John Byng, who is not to be confused with his victorious father, Admiral 
George Byng, was found guilty of dereliction of duty, but not of cowardice, 
and strongly recommended by the court-martial to mercy. But the ministry, 
desirous of appeasing the popular rage, ignored the recommendation, and 
Byng, who conducted himself with great bravery throughout his ordeal, was 
shot March 14th, 1757. ] 
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[1755-1756 A.D.J There was something miraculous in having thus been 
able to win the upper hand in a struggle for which she was so ill prepared 
and which had been so ill begun. The tight at Port Mahon and the whole 
campaign had shown what the French navy might become on two 
conditions : namely, that the chief financial resources of France should be 
devoted to it and that the bad spirit of the officers of noble rank should be 
repressed by severe examples. Brave and highly trained, but imbued with 
the most senseless and reprehensible prejudices, they disdained the 
important duty of protecting the mercantile marine, and there were certain 
among them who pushed to the verge of treason the ill will they cherished 
against the officers who were not obliged to prove their nobility. It was once 
more possible, by devoting France to that task alone, to retrieve the fortune 
which the French had allowed to escape them in India and to dispute the 
empire of the seas and of America. Tlie contrary course was to be taken. We 
are now to witness an example of folly, of imbecile treason to self such as 
has scarcely a parallel in history. 


France commits a G-reat Blunder 


The great interest of France was the maintenance of the peace of the 
continent, in order to have both arms free on the seas. The English 
government for its part appeared to seek nothing by its continental alliances 
except auxiliary troops and future protection for Hanover. It was with this 
view that it had just renewed its treaties with Russia and obtained the 
promise of a force of fifty-five thousand men if Hanover should be 
attacked, September 30th, 1755. All that was needed was to abstain from 
carrying the war into Germany ; no one was in a position to attack France 
on the continent. Unfortunately, another power thought it to its advantage to 
relight the torch in Europe : this was Austria. 


Maria Theresa, always obstinate, still meditated revenge against the king of 
Prussia. Since 1748 she had given ear to a bold and clever counsellor who 
was urging her to change the whole system of European relations. The 
count of Kaunitz, at this time still a young man, was what Marshal 
Richelieu imagined himself to be, a profound politician under the frivolous 
exterior of a man of fashion. As early as the time of the congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Kaunitz had entered into a correspondence with Madame de 


Pompadour and had induced the empress to authorise him to insinuate to 
the French plenipotentiary that it would be easy to reconcile completely the 
houses of Bourbon and Austria, and that Austria would gladly cede 
Flanders and Brabant if France would help her to recover Silesia. 


Maria Theresa renewed her overtures on divers occasions. When the news 
of the English aggression against the French nav}’ was received, 
Stahremberg, the Austrian ambassador to France, formally offered the 
Austrian alliance. A contrary offer was made at the same time by the 
Prussian ambassador Kniphausen. Frederick II proposed to France to unite 
with her against England and Austria. The count d’Argenson, minister of 
war, supported the propositions of the king of Prussia, Machault, minister of 
marine, protested against any offensive alliance on the continent. 


In 1755 tlie pious, the chaste Maria Theresa wrote with her own hand to the 
mistress of Louis XV calling her “my cousin” and loading her with 
flatteries. Pompadour’s head was completely turned and she devoted herself 
unreservedly to “her friend” the empress, who was thus magnificently 
compensating her for the king of Prussia’s contempt. 
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Madame de Pompadour had an easier task with the king than she had 
hoped. As regards Frederick, Louis had not merely the jealousy of a vain 
and petty mind for genius, but a bigot’s hatred of the impious. The idea of a 
great Catholic alliance was peculiarly flattering to him. He was persuaded 
that a king who supported the cause of the church would not be damned for 
his private failings. The politics of Europe were debated between Bernis, 
Stahremberg, and |\ladame de Pompadour. 


On the 16th of January, 1756, Prussia’s agent in London signed with the 
ministers of George II as elector of Hanover a defensive treaty against “any 
foreign power which should send troops into Germany.” Frederick did not 
attempt to make a mystery to France of this engagement and protested 


against any thought of hostility. Frederick spoke the truth, but Louis XV 
was as much offended by his defection as if the elector of Brandenburg had 
been the rebel vassal of the king of France. The court of Vienna seized the 
moment, and requested a defensive agreement against the king of Prussia. 
The king and Madame de Pompadour, in their warlike ardour, desired an 
offensive alliance. 


The fatal Treaty of Versailles was signed on the 1st of May, 1756. It 
consisted of two separate conventions : (1) the empress-queen promised 
neutrality in the existing differences between France and England ; (2) the 
empress-queen and the king of France guaranteed each other’s possessions 
in Europe, and promised mutual aid to the extent of twenty-four thousand 
fighting men against any aggressor. The case of the present war with 
England was excepted by Austria : France laid claim to no exception, not 
even in the case of war between Austria and Turkey, a reservation which 
England had been very careful to make in her treaties with Austria. If this 
omission were not rectified it meant the complete annihilation of French 
policy and influence in the Levant. As to the immediate significance of the 
treaty, it amounted to this : that Austria only undertook not to aid England 
against France and that France engaged to lend Austria twenty-four 
thousand men to aid her against Prussia if necessary .@@* 


ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE KING 


Early in January, 1757, as Louis XV was proceeding to enter his carriage 
from the palace of Versailles, a man advanced and stabbed him in the side 
with a penknife. ” There is the man who struck me,” said Louis: ” take him, 
and do him no harm.” The wound was slight; but as the knife might be 
poisoned, the whole court was in alarm, and Louis himself not least. The 
madman, who had made this foolish attempt, was named Damiens. The 
keeper of the seals seized him, conveyed him to a chamber of the palace, 
and there causing a pair of pincers to be heated, the chief officer of justice 
began by torturing the criminal. Damiens’ crime seems to have proceeded 
from no deeper cause than that itch for action and notoriety, the extreme of 
which the sane find it so difficult to comprehend. With a glimmering 
instinct, he sought to give reason and respectability to his crime by 
associating it with the cause of the parliament and Jansenism. The 


incoherent ravings and confessions of this crazy being, extracted from him 
partly by torture, filled the court and kingdom witli suspicions, and greatly 
increased the animosities on both sides. What was supposed to be the death- 
bed of the monarch was immediately surrounded by intrigue. Machault and 
D’ Argenson, though mutual enemies, united in working on the king’s 
conscience, with a view to exiling Madame de Pompadour. An order was 
sent her to 
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retire from court. But the wound was no sooner found to be insignificant 
than the mistress was recalled, and the two ministers were sacrificed to her. 
Both were exiled. 


The Parisian populace, who had offered up prayers for the king’s recovery 
at Metz, were not long since persuaded that children were stolen and slain 
to afford baths of blood, calculated to renovate the exhausted frame of the 
royal debauchee. 


The accommodation brought about between parliament and clergy did not 
produce peace. The archbishop de Beaumont took the first opportunity to 
renew his refusal of the sacraments. The king sent the duke de Richelieu to 
him to remonstrate upon his absurd zeal. “My conscience,” replied the 
bishop, “can allow of no accommodation.” “Your conscience,” retorted the 
witty duke, “is a dark lantern, that enlightens no one save yourself.” The 
archbishop was exiled to his country seat by the king’s order. The 
parliament condemned and fined the bishop of Orleans for refusing the 
sacraments, and even sold his furniture to pay the fine. The old scandal was 
renewed throughout the kingdom. The clergy were, however, obliged to 
find some less extreme mode of acting against the Jansenists. The 
parliament was inexorable as ever ; and the Jesuits again succeeded in 
kindling a quarrel between king and parliament, during which the clergy 
were forgotten, or left in possession of their prerogatives. Louis, in order to 
subdue the magistracy, had recourse to a scheme which Francis I had before 


attempted without success. This was to attribute to the great council of state 
the same privilege and authority as that wielded by the parliament. The 
latter summoned the peers to join them in an assembly. The king forbade 
them to attend. In the midst of those differences arose the necessity of new 
taxes to support the war. The monarch came to register them in a bed of 
justice. The morrow brought remonstrances from the parliament against the 
clergy and against the taxes. Louis in anger imprisoned the refractory 
members. The struggle between the legists and the Jesuits seemed to be, 
which should first wear out the patience of the monarch. The legists 
vanquished, through the support of Madame de Pompadour, and of one of 
her counsellors, the count de Stainville, afterwards duke de Choiseul. 


FRENCH VICTORIES ON LAND (1757 A.D.) 


Notwithstanding her conquest of Minorca, France was aware that her 
colonies must fall before the maritime superiority of England : it therefore 
behoved her to occupy the continental dominions of the king of that 
country. An army was sent against Hanover, commanded by the marshal 
d’Estrees. The duke of Cumberland levied a German force to oppose it; but 
being far inferior in numbers, he retired step by step before the French, 
allowing them to cross the Rhine, and even the Weser, which river forms 
the natural defence of Hanover. c 


Tlie generals and oificers, who at that time were selected exclusively from 
the nobility, continued to enjoy all the pleasures of Parisian life in the camp, 
and, as we learn from the memoirs of the liberal count Segur,@@ engaged 
in intrigues and cabals. No attention was given to subordination except in 
the very moment of service, and sometimes even not then. This expedition 
to Germany was regarded by the whole of the distinguished youth and 
nobility of France as a mere party of pleasure. In D’Estrees’ army there 
were forty-one lieutenant-generals, all marquises or dukes, and fifty-five 
brigadier-generals, all in like manner members of the high nobility, besides 
the duke of 
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Orleans and the prince of Conde attended by an immense field equipage, 
the dukes of Fronsac and Mazarin, and the count de la Marche, a prince of 
the royal blood, who accompanied the army as volunteers. When we think 
of the baggage alone by which such a number of great and licentious nobles 
must have been followed, and remember besides that Maillebois, who was 
at the head of D’Estrees’ staff, did all in his power to prevent any decisive 
movement from being made till Richelieu, who was making every possible 
exertion, should succeed in his cabals and obtain D’Estrees’ command, we 
cannot wonder that the army advanced at so slow a pace towards the Weser. 
The second army destined for Germany had been foolishly placed under the 
sole and unlimited command of Pompadour’s favourite, the dissolute and 
gallant prince de Rohan Soubise, who was accompanied by officers and a 
staff which were in all respects worthy of their commander. Richelieu 
assembled the third army in Alsace.‘ 


The king of Prussia, England’s ally, had begun the campaign with the 
invasion of Bohemia, where he at first established himself by winning the 
celebrated and sanguinary battle of Prague over the Austrians under Prince 
Charles of Lorraine; but seeking to follow up his advantage, Frederick 
experienced in the following month a severe check, being defeated by Daun 
at Kolin. At the same time D’Estrees was pressing the duke of Cumberland, 
who at length made a stand, strongly posted, however, and entrenched 
between Hameln and Hastenbeck, near the Weser. 


It was the lieutenants rather than the generals of both armies that were 
destined to distinguish themselves. Chevert’ attacked the duke’s left, drove 
it from its entrenchments and cannon, and pushed on ; Maillebois, who was 
to support him, hesitated : Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick seized the 
opportunity, marched his division between Chevert and the French, and 
charged the latter, so as to put them in disorder. Chevert, however, had 
precisely the same success against the duke, who was the first to sound a 
retreat. D’Estrees was about to issue the same order to his troops, when he 
observed the enemy retiring, and became thus informed of Chevert’s 
SUCCESS. 
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The duke of Cumberland, after this affair, was obliged to abandon Hanover. 
The marshal de Richelieu arrived on the following day to supersede 
D’Estrees, and under him the French continued their pursuit of the 
Hanoverian army, plundering and levying merciless contributions on the 
unfortunate electorate. Richelieu was called ” Father Maraud ” by his 
soldiers. The duke sought to retire to Stade : he hoped, late in the season as 
it then was, to be able to hold out in that marshy country near the mouth of 
the Elbe, which is impracticable for military operation ; but Richelieu’s 
activity deprived him of this resource. The duke of Cumberland was 
obliged to sign the capitulation of Closter-Seven (September 8th, 1757), 
called from a convent of that name, which was the headquarters of the 
French. 


This disgraceful capitulation,’ which abandoned Hanover to the French, 
and left the Prussian dominions exposed to their inroad, would have 
reduced any prince except the great Frederick to despair. Deserted by his 
only ally, all Europe was in arms against him. Russia advanced from the 
east ; Austria, Poland, Saxony, united their forces ; whilst a German army, 
called that of the Circles, headed by Soubise and strengthened by 30,000 
French, 


[} Francois Chevert, born at Verdun in 1695, was a soldier at sixteen : his 
life was nothing but a series of heroic actions ; but being of low birth, he 
could not be made a marshal.4] [2 England later disavowed the treaty and 
put her soldiers in the field again. | 
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retire from court. But the wound was no sooner found to be insignificant 
than the mistress was recalled, and the two ministers were sacrificed to her. 
Both were exiled. 


The Parisian populace, who had offered up prayers for the king’s recovery 
at Metz, were not long since persuaded that children were stolen and slain 
to afford baths of blood, calculated to renovate the exhausted frame of the 
royal debauchee. 


The accommodation brought about between parliament and clergy did not 
produce peace. The archbishop de Beaumont took the first opportunity to 
renew his refusal of the sacraments. The king sent the duke de Richelieu to 
him to remonstrate upon his absurd zeal. ” My conscience,” replied the 
bishop, -can allow of no accommodation.” “Your conscience,” retorted the 
witty duke, “is a dark lantern, that enlightens no one save yourself,” The 
archbishop was exiled to his country seat by the king’s order. The 
parliament condemned and lined the bishop of Orleans for refusing the 
sacraments, and even sold his furniture to pay the fine. The old scandal was 
renewed throughout the kingdom. The clergy were, however, obliged to 
find some less extreme mode of acting against the Jansenists. The 
parliament was inexorable as ever ; and the Jesuits again succeeded in 
kindling a quarrel between king and parliament, during which the clergy 
were forgotten, or left in possession of their prerogatives. Louis, in order to 
subdue the magistracy, had recourse to a scheme which Francis I had before 
attempted without success. This was to attribute to the great council of state 
the same privilege and authority as that wielded by the parliament. The 
latter summoned the peers to join them in an assembly. The king forbade 
them to attend. In the midst of those differences arose the necessity of new 
taxes to support the war. The monarch came to register them in a bed of 
justice. The morrow brought remonstrances from the parliament against the 
clergy and against the taxes. Louis in anger imprisoned tlie refractory 
members. The struggle between the legists and the Jesuits seemed to be, 
which should first wear out the patience of the monarch. The legists 
vanquished, through the support of Madame de Pompadour, and of one of 
her counsellors, the count de Stainville, afterwards duke de Choiseul. 


FRENCH VICTORIES ON LAND (1757 A.D.) 


Notwithstanding her conquest of Minorca, France was aware that her 
colonies must fall before the maritime superiority of England : it therefore 
behoved her to occupy the continental dominions of the king of that 
country. An army was sent against Hanover, commanded by the marshal 
d’Estrees. The duke of Cumberland levied a German force to oppose it; but 
being far inferior in numbers, he retired step by step before the French, 
allowing them to cross the Rhine, and even the Weser, which river forms 
tlie natural defence of Hanover. c 


The generals and olficers, who at that time were selected exclusively from 
the nobility, continued to enjoy all the pleasures of Parisian life in the camp, 
and, as we learn from the memoirs of the liberal count Segur,s engaged in 
intrigues and cabals. No attention was given to subordination except in the 
very moment of service, and sometimes even not then. This expedition to 
(rerraany was regarded by the whole of the distinguished youth and nobility 
of France as a mere party of pleasure. In D’Estrees’ army there were forty- 
one lieutenant-generals, all marquises or dukes, and fifty-five brigadier- 
generals, all in like manner members of the high nobility, besides the duke 
of 
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” Soubise exclaimed, lantern in hand: ‘I must hunt round; where is my 
army? ‘Twas here yesterday morning; has somebody captured it or am I 
astray ? Ah, I’m all lost, I am distraught. But no, let us wait till broad 
daylight, till noon. And yet, heavens ! what do I see ? How my soul is 
rejoiced! Beautiful miracle; there it is ! there it is ! But ah, ventrebleu ! 
what can it be ? I was wrong: it’s the enem5’‘s army \ ‘ ” Everything was 
set to music in the France of the Old Regime. @@ 


On the 5th of the following month, Frederick, who had marched into 
Silesia, defeated the Austrians at Lissa, and recovered his ancient 
superiority in despite of his numerous enemies. In the meantime the duke of 
Richelieu, having broken so far through the terms of capitulation at Closter- 
Seven as to seek to disarm the Hanoverian troops, which by that agreement 
were to remain quiet, but not to lose their arms, found those vanquished 
enemies start up afresh. Their new leader. Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
far surpassing the duke of Cumberland in military talent, was now able to 
hold Richelieu in check. The English ministry, roused by the spirit of the 
elder Pitt, made every effort to second her gallant ally : a body of English 
troops reinforced the Hanoverian army, and the next campaign seemed to 
promise revenge for the duke of Cumberland’s defeat. 


In the beginning of the year 1758, Richelieu was superseded in his 
command by the prince de Clermont, who being at the same time abbot of 
St. Germain des Pres, was called the general of the Benedictines. Under him 
the French commenced their retreat from Hanover. 


Prince Ferdinand precipitated this retrograde movement by anticipating 
their arrival on the Weser : he attacked and took Minden. In May, the 
French were already behind the Rhine, shamefully routed without even the 
honour of fighting, and leaving upwards of ten thousand prisoners in the 
hands of the enemy. Prince Ferdinand soon passed that river. The French 
general purposed to continue his retreat towards France, when the 
indignation and wounded pride of his officers obliged him to await the 
attack of the prince at Crefeld (or Crevelt) in the duchy of Cleves. There the 
count of St. Germain offered a gallant resistance to the enemy ; it might 
have been a successful one, when the count de Clermont gave abrupt orders 
to retreat, and abandoned his lieutenant. The French left seven thousand 
dead on the field, and with them all hopes of retrieving the disasters of the 
campaign. 


At this juncture the very diplomatist who had counselled and concluded the 
treaty with Maria Theresa @@@ the cardinal de Bernis, a creature too of 
the mistress € thought fit to oppose his conviction to her obstinacy, 
and speak in opposition to the war. La Pompadour was positive. Bernis was 
disgraced,’ and Choiseul became secretary of state in his stead. The new 


minister, though too sage not to perceive tlie folly of persisting in a war 
from whence so little was to be gained, paid, nevertheless, the price of his 
elevation by renewing the treaty with Austria, and making fresh 
preparations for carrying on the war.c 


After his disgrace at Crefeld, Clermont, whom Schlosser’ calls “effeminate, 
incapable, and sickly,” was replaced by the count de Contades, who was 
somewhat less disqualified. €€ Soubise was reinstated and reinforced, 
and the duke de Broglie’s army placed under his command. Contades no 
sooner joined the army on the lower Rhine than Soubise commenced his 
march on the 8th of July, 1758. Contades first watched the movements of 
the enemy for some 


[1 Frederick the Great said of the abb6 Bernis, ” His follies were his fortune 
; when he grew wise he fell.” ] 
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time, then drove him continually but slowly further back : Soubise was 
opposed by the prince of Isenburg, who, however, with his six to seven 
thousand men, was by no means equal to the superior French force. 
Isenburg advanced to meet Broglie, who commanded Soubise’s advance, 
and came to an engagement upon the heights of Sangerhausen. Broglie was 
victorious. 


Contades compelled Prince Ferdinand to recross the Rhine, on which 
occasion the prince gained great renown by his masterly retreat. The prince 
was now reinforced by twelve thousand English troops which had been 
landed at Emden, whilst Contades increased his forces by eight thousand 
Saxons, who liad escaped from their compulsory service in Prussia and 
were taken into French pay. 


Soubise advanced anew. Count Oberg most imprudently and unwisely 
offered him battle near Landwehrhagen on the Lutterberge (December 30th, 


1758). This engagement ended in the complete rout of the allies, who were 
thrown into confusion, and Oberg’s division would have been wholly 
annihilated if Soubise had followed up his advantage ; but he was too well 
pleased to have gained a victory ^ at all to make any further efforts, and was 
created a marshal, as well as Contades, but immediately retreated to Cassel 
and still further. Oberg indeed received his dismissal. Contades, it is true, 
took up his winter-quarters on the farther side of the Rhine ; but Soubise 
paved a sure way for retreat to the French armies destined against Hanover 
and Hesse, by the treacherous occupation of Frankfort. The court was in the 
meantime at length convinced that Soubise was incapable of conducting 
any great operations, and Contades was appointed commander-in-chief of 
both the armies on the Rhine. 


The campaign of 1758 proved as indecisive in other parts of Germany as on 
the Rhine and in Westphalia, and as fruitful in misery, devastation, and 
sorrow to the unfortunate inhabitants of the country.’ 


Whilst the king of Prussia, with unchanged courage and talent, but with 
most uncertain fortune, was making head against his enemies, the French 
army was mustered near Frankfort in the spring of 1759. Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick began the campaign by attacking it at Bergham, but was 
repulsed by the marshal de Broglie. The French now drove the prince of 
Brunswick before them, and reached once more the banks of the Weser. 
Minden was taken ; and the inhabitants of Hanover began to look forward 
to falling again into the power of the French. Prince Ferdinand rallied his 
forces, however, and took post near Minden, putting an isolated column in 
advance to entice and deceive his enemies. Contades marched, on the 1st of 
August, 1759, to attack this body, placing his cavalry in the centre, and his 
foot upon the wings. The French attribute to this disposition the loss of tlie 
day, their horse being swept away and routed by the batteries ^ which 
Prince Ferdinand had prepared, whilst the infantry, disordered by its defeat, 
were unable to act with effect, and were driven from the field. The loss of 
the French was severe ; amongst their colonels slain at the affair of Minden 
was the marquis de la Fayette, a noble of an ancient family. He left his 
marchioness, a lady of the house of Lusignan, pregnant. This posthumous 
child is the La Fayette of the Revolution. c 


The obstinacy or cowardice of an English general, who belonged to the 


[1 ” The success was Chevert’s ; the recompense fell to Soubise.” OOO 
Gaulot.7] 


[2 There were six English regiments of iufantry which won the name of 
Minden regiments 


from their heroic firmness in marching against the heavy French cavalry, 
who charged in vain 


again and again, and finally fled.] 
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same caste from which the generals of the French army were chosen, saved 
the French army which was beaten from complete destruction. Germaine 
commanded in this battle the first division of the English cavahy; he 
received orders three times from the commander-in-chief to fall on the 
enemy, but as often excused himself. He was even unwilling at first to allow 
Lord Granby, the leader of the second division, to yield obedience to 
Ferdinand’s command : this, however, was done against his will, but the full 
effect of the movement was no longer to be attained. The English nation 
was filled with indignation at this conduct on the part of Germaine ; he was 
dismissed with disgrace, called before a court-martial and found guilty : we 
shall nevertheless afterwards meet with him in the following period as one 
of the ministers of George II, conducting the affairs of the American War 
with the greatest negligence and ignorance, and after having brought 
disgrace and injury upon himself, his colleagues, and the nation, and finally 
been driven out of the house of commons and the ministry, appearing under 
the title of earl of Sackville as a peer of Great Britain. 


The victory gained by Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick at Minden is 
reckoned among the most splendid deeds of the century, and Contades was 


placed in circumstances of great danger in his retreat. The hereditary prince 
of Brunswick, Ferdinand’s nephew, drove the French beyond the Rhine, and 
gained some considerable advantages over the duke de Brissac at Crefeld. 
The French themselves admit that it would have been possible completely 
to have cut off the retreat of their conquered army to the Rhine and the 
Maine : their retreat resembled a quick and ruinous flight.“ 


Ruin of the French Navy ; Losses in India and America 


This year proved most unfortunate to the French. Hitherto the English fleets 
had more insulted than harmed them. They had made frequent descents, at 
Rochefort, at St. Malo, and at Cherbourg, causing damage, indeed, and 
bearing away trophies, but reaping no advantage, whilst it deepened the 
generous rivalry of the hostile nations into bitter and inveterate hatred. Pitt 
brought vigour and largeness of purpose to the British war councils ; and 
France now saw her fleets destroyed, and her colonies fall one by one. 
Admiral Boscawen fought La Clue near the Straits of Gibraltar, took two 
men-of-war, and burned several others, August ITth.c 


In spite of this serious check the cabinet of Versailles did not entirely 
abandon its projects ; it gave up the grand army of Soubise but not the duke 
d’ Aiguillon’s expedition, which was to make its way to Scotland, whilst a 
small squadron setting out from Dunkirk was to go by the north of Scotland 
to effect a diversion in Ireland. The plan might have succeeded if the 
soldiers and their transports had been assembled with the fleet in the 
roadstead at Brest ; but the selfish vanity of the duke d’ Aiguillon had 
retained them at Morbihan, where he commanded in chief whilst at Brest he 
would have been subordinate to Marshal de Conflans. The fleet had 
therefore to go to meet this convoy. 


On the 20th of August Admiral Hawke came up with Conflans off Belle-Ile. 
Conflans had twenty-one vessels against twenty-three. He had nothing to do 
but to receive the shock bravely. He tried to avoid it by passing along the 
rocks called Les Cardinaux, and entangling his fleet in the bay, bristling 
with islets and reefs, which forms the mouth of the Vilaine. Admiral 
Hawke, who had the wind in his favour, followed the French undauntedly at 
the risk of losing himself with them in what were a kind of maritime defiles. 
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The commander of the French rearguard, Saint-Andre du Verger, repeated 
the devotion of the brave Sabran. He invited his own ruin in order to arrest 
the enemy and made himself illustrious by a glorious death. His crew was 
almost annihilated when the flag was taken. The French ships, tossed about 
in a stormy sea in the midst of the rocks, knocked up against one another, 
whilst it was impossible to manipulate them. Two were sunk; two went to 
pieces on the reefs. Niglit suspended the disaster. At break of day, Conflans’ 
flagship and another vessel were wrecked and burned in 


the bay of Le Croisic. Two English vessels were lost on the sand-banks 
while endeavouring to follow Conflans. The French van, seven vessels 
strong, had hardly been engaged at all and might have avenged Saint-Andre 
and atoned for the disgrace of Conflans. Its leader, Beaufremont, thought 
only of regaining the open and went to take refuge at Rochefort. Anotlier 
division of seven vessels, favoured by the tide, entered the Vilaine where it 
might have been thought impossible for frigates to penetrate; it thus saved 
itself but could not come out again. Before the Vi-hiine and the Charente, 
the English resumed the blockade they had previously kept up before Brest. 


This deplorable catastrophe ^ completed the humiliation of France ; the 
fleet, which had hitherto preserved its honour intact, fell to the level of the 
land army. The corruption, effeminacy, and selfishness of the court had 
spread from the military to the maritime nobility. 


The Dunkirk squadron had set out a month before the disaster of the Vilaine 
under the orders of an ex-pirate named Thurot, and much dreaded by 
English merchants. After various adventures this intrepid sailor effected a 
descent on Ireland in the month of February, 1760, and took the town of 
Carrickfergus. It was simply an effort of despair and could only mean the 
sacrifice of brave men. Thurot was slain and his squadron captured. The 
cabinet of Versailles, overcome by these decisive reverses, renounced all 


further maritime enterprises. The most melancholy tidings, one blow 
following another, had arrived from America. >* 


The fate of Canada was decided by that action where Wolfe fell in tlie 
achievement of victory, bequeathing Quebec, and the wide provinces of 
which 


A Colonel of Infantry, MroDLE of Eighteenth Century 


[} The French as usual found solace in epigram, and thereafter called this 
flight (which the English call the battle of Quiberon Bay) ” the day of 
Monsieur Conflans.” The term has since been used for a disaster in which 
the defeated has lost without even engaging. Kitchin< calls the year 1709 ” 
the most disastrous perhaps ever seen by France ; the ‘ Annus Mirabilis,’ if 
ever there was one, of the English people.” 
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it is the capital, to the possession of his country (1759). Not-svithstanding 
the defeat of Minden, the duke de Broglie was enabled to keep his positions 
in the countries of Hesse and Cleves. Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
endeavoured generously to put forward his nephew, the young hereditary 
prince. But neither birth nor favour can make a general. The French 
defeated him near Cassel. The young commander was then sent against the 
town of Wesel, but here too he was repulsed by the marquis de Castries. It 
was in this campaign that the chevalier d’ Assas, whilst in advance of his 
regiment, fell alone in an ambuscade. ” If you speak a word, you die,” cried 
the enemy, whose success depended upon being yet undiscovered. ” Help ! 
here is the enemy ! ” cried the gallant young officer, calling and warning his 
regiment, whilst he received his death shot on the instant for his heroism. 


asses, are veritable masterpieces. No such claim can be made for the god 
Nabu or for any other full statue that the excavations of Nineveh have 
revealed. But on the other hand the texture of the skirt of this god gives it an 
abiding interest of a unique character. 


A further interest attaches to this statue, as to many others of the Assyrian 
monuments, because of its bearing upon the religion of that famous people. 
Until the discovery of these long-buried monuments, practically all that was 
known of the religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians was contained in 
the pages of Herodotus. Strange tales he tells of what he saw in the temples 
of Babylon, where, as he alleges, all the women of the city, of whatever 
class or rank, were obliged at least once in a lifetime to prostitute 
themselves for hire. The inscriptions on the monuments tell us nothing of 
such practical phases of worship as this, but they do show that the 
Assyrians were an intensely religious people, closely comparable in that 
regard to their cousins the Hebrews. Their religion, too, it would appear, 
was of that firmly grasped self-sufficient kind which puts aside all doubt ; 
which assumes as a primordial fact that one’s own view is right ; that one’s 
gods are the only true gods, and that all the outside world must be regarded 
as one’s proper prey. A further illustration of this phase of the subject will 
claim our attention when we come to examine the religious writings of the 
Assyrians a little more in detail. 


Another illustration of a curiously Assyrian combination of art and letters is 
shown in the sculptured lion that guards the entrance to the next hall. This 
lion is a memento of the same reign as that human-headed one at the other 
doorway, but it is very different in workmanship, and clearly the product of 
another artist. For one thing it is a veritable lion, not a mythical compound 
beast, except, indeed, tliat it shares with the other the peculiarity of a fifth 
leg. Assyrian tastes seem to have required that four legs should be visible 
from whatever point of view the statue of an animal was regarded ; hence 
the anomaly. For the rest, this gigantic beast shows many points of realistic 
delineation, and it is artistically full of interest. The head in particular 
expresses feeling in a most unequivocal way. 


But the most curious characteristic of this sculpture is the way in which the 
writing is carried from the slab right across tlie body of the animal itself, 


The struggle of the rival nations for superiority in the East Indies was this 
year decided. Count Lally, the Irish officer to whom the victory of Fontenoy 
was chiefly owing, had succeeded to the command as well as to the activity 
and talents of Dupleix. He had worsted and harassed the English, and had 
even laid siege to Madras. In Coote, who now commanded the British, he 
found a countryman and a triumphant rival. Lally was worsted in turn, and 
besieged in Pondicherry, which was taken in the early part of 1761. Lally 
was a zealous soldier, but an overbearing and despotic governor. His 
conduct excited powerful enmity. He cared not on whom his censure fell ; 
whether on the ministry, the court, or the very country for which he fought. 
Accused of causing the loss of Pondicherry, he repaired to Paris and faced 
his accusers. Committed to the Bastille, pursued by the calumnies of the 
French India Company, and the populace who joined them, the unfortunate 
Lally was condemned to lose his head. So much was his ferocious temper 
dreaded, that a gag was placed in his mouth as he was led to execution. So 
iniquitous a judgment proves how unfit the parliament was to exercise even 
judicial functions, much less the legislative authority, which it claimed. 


The duke de Choiseul in the meantime sought fresh suj)port, and was happy 
enough to secure it by an alliance with Spain. The present king of that 
country was Charles III. Betwixt him and France was concluded the Family 
Compact, by which the houses of Bourbon promised mutual aid. It was an 
unfortunate act for Spain, whose colonies of Cuba and INIanila, with her 
ships of war and commerce, fell at once into the hands of England. In short, 
had France or her government been bribed to enrich and afford triumphs to 
Great Britain, she could scarcely have adopted other measures, or persisted 
in policy more pernicious. She now lost Guadeloupe and Martinique, every 
colony almost and foot of earth beyond her continental realm. Even Belle- 
Ile on her own coast was captured. When one country had nought left to 
lose, and the other little to win, the overthrow of Pitt, and the rise of Lord 
Bute’s influence, consequent upon the death of George II and the accession 
of his grandson, opened the way for peace. 


It was signed at Paris, February 10th, 1763. France ceded Canada and Cape 
Breton. The Mississippi was declared to be the boundary betwixt the 
colonies of the respective nations ; New Orleans, however, on its left bank, 
adhered to Louisiana. In India, property and territories were restored to their 


ancient limits ; but the French were to send thither no more troops. 
Guadeloupe and Martinique were restored to France ; Grenada was kept by 
the British, who, besides, appropriated St. Vincent’s, Dominica, and 
Tobago. Senegal was also ceded to them, and Minorca restored. The 
demolition 
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of the port of Dunkirk was to be completed, and an English commissioner 
to oversee the execution of this article. 


Peace could scarcely have been rendered more disgraceful to France, and 
yet she signed it, so pusillanimous was her government, so exhausted were 
her finances, so spiritless and disorganised her armies. The nation, proudly 
susceptible, deeply felt the humiliation. They attributed it not to their own 
want of courage, or talent, or resources, but to the imbecility of their 
government, and fundamentally to the vice of its constitution. Whatever of 
loyalty, or of ancient attachment to despotic rule, still lingered in the 
country, evaporated with the national honour on witnessing this disgraceful 
treaty.! As religion had lost its hold over French minds by the absurd 
conduct and misrule of its chief, so did royalty. Both fell as much from 
mismanagement as from the arguments or attacks of enemies. Facts and not 
words produce ultimate effects, and decide the opinions of the many ; and 
governments, like individuals, gain solidity and general esteem, much more 
by their achievements and fortunes than by the pleas of birthright or good 
intentions. 


Almost simultaneously with this Treaty of Paris, that betwixt Austria and 
Prussia was signed at Hubertusburg. Frederick still held the much-contested 
Silesia. Far more than a million of men had been sacrificed in vain. Tlie 
frontier betwixt Austria and Prussia remained the same. The glory of the 
war chiefly remained with Frederick, who, through an unexampled course 
of victories and reverses, still preserved the character of great. Perhaps the 
most astonishing reflection is that the Prussian monarch ruled over not more 


than four millions of subjects, a population that constitutes but a very 
secondary state. Yet out of this he raised armies and funds to combat at once 
France, Germany, Poland, and Russia. Bonaparte effected wonders with 
ample means ; but when reduced to play the forlorn game of Frederick 
against united Europe, the great French captain fell, the Prussian lived and 
died a king. 


CHOISEUL BANISHES THE JESUITS (1764 A.D.) 


Although lost in the noise and events of foreign war, the underplot of 
domestic politics, the struggle betwixt the Jesuits and high churchmen on 
the one side, and the parliament, the men of letters, and the public voice on 
the other, was continued with unabated inveteracy. The sovereign interfered 
from time to time in these disputes, through the influence of La Pompadour, 
who from her life and station, as well as from her liberality, was opposed to 
the church party and the dauphin. The clergy were censured, and the 
prelates exiled. The opposition of the parliament, however, against papal 
and sacerdotal usurpation, was confounded with that which it offered to 
taxes and fiscal edicts ; and when this latter species of frowardness became 
troublesome, the court was compelled to punish the magistrates, and give an 
apparent triumph to the high church. 


The menaced encroachment of the parliaments upon the sovereign power 
was interrupted, in the first place, by the minister Choiseul, who took the 
part of the legists, and who adroitly made them desist from such pretensions 
by allowing them a complete triumph over their immediate enemies, the 
clergy. The duke de Choiseul was an exception to the long succession 


[1 “If the American TVar some twenty years later made the French soldier a 
republican, the Seven Years’ War destroyed all the honour and credit of the 


French noblesse ; their vices, incapacity, and folly were displayed on an 
open field.” @€ Kitchin.’ ] 
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of ministerial mediocrity. Extremely ugly, liis conversation and address 
soon removed the disagreeable impression made by his appearance. He had 
the boldness, the nationalism, the independence, of the first Pitt. 


The Jesuits, instituted to support sacerdotal authority, proved the principal 
cause of its overthrow. Their ambition, their corporate spirit, excited fear 
and envy ; their corruption of morality’s plainest principles made them 
unpopular ; and, finally, their efforts to master the throne excited a league of 
sovereign princes against them, which now produced their complete 
destruction. 


In Portugal, where the reign of the Jesuits seemed most assured, it was a 
lawyer, the marquis of Pombal, who, arrived at the ministry, undermined 
and destroyed the order. ^ Divers circumstances reinforced the hatred of the 
judicial body towards the Jesuits, and their power over them produced the 
same Catastrophe in France. The most eminent of the rising legists drew up 
reports on the tendency and illegality of such societies. La Chalotais, 
attorney-general (\procureur-general} of the province of Brittany, 
especially distinguished himself by the talent and virulence of his report. A 
judgment of the parliament of Paris deprived the Jesuits first of the liberty 
of teaching, or of receiving new proselytes. Great efforts were made to 
shake Louis XV, and deprive the ministry of his support. The dauphin, the 
pope, the cardinal of Lorraine exerted themselves to this effect. But the 
duke de Choiseul, supported by Madame de Pompadour, succeeded in 
carrying his point. The order of the Jesuits was abolished in 1764, and its 
members banished the kingdom. 


There was a sad and unfortunate similarity in the positions of Louis XV and 
of Louis XIV in the latter part of their respective reigns. Both, unsuccessful 
in their wars, had been reduced to a disgraceful peace : both to this great 
cause of unpopularity joined a secluded and dissolute life ; for Madame de 
Maintenon, in the eyes of the people, could never be other than a royal 
mistress. The same splendour, the same misery, profusion in expense, 
poverty in finances, marked the conclusion of either reign. Both monarchs 
were doomed to see their children perish by an unaccountable decay, and to 
have the prospect of their crowns falling on the head of an infant. The 
people murmured to behold the pious and the young carried off, whilst the 


aged and licentious monarch survived. Suspicions of poison and foul play 
circulated. That horrid credulity, which loads royalty with every crime, then 
became prevalent in France : it soon swelled into a fatal prejudice. c 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPADOUR 


Madame de Pompadour had preserved an influence over the king which 
could only be compared to that which Cardinal Fleury had exercised be-fore 
her. She assumed with him the tone of a respectful and courageous 
friendship. Despite the loss of freshness, her beauty had preserved an 
imposing quality and by the dignity of her manners she succeeded in 
obtaining oblivion for all that was shameful in her position. She contrived 
to awe even Marshal Richelieu, whilst the prince de Soubise and other great 
nobles were proud of being called her friends. She showed respect towards 
the queen ; but, angry at having been unable to overcome the daupliin’s 
contempt, she kept the court alive to his absurdities, spoke of his hair-shirt, 
his scourge, his secret withdrawals for the purpose of reciting his breviary 
in 


[ 1 The story of the general rising against Jesuitism has been fully told in 
the history of Portugal. ] 
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the garb of a Jesuit. As to the princesses, the king’s daughters, she had 
accustomed thera to show outward respect to her as the monarch’s choice. 


Always an actress, always bent on playing her part, slie lived in a continual 
ao/itation ; she took it much to heart that she was the object of the nation’s 
hatred, a fact that she could not disguise from herself, and this distress 
increased a malady peculiar to her sex which had attacked her. A man 
whom she had raised to power, the duke de Choiseul, who was suspected of 


having been her lover, had easily attained to the popularity which she could 
not win. It was she who was blamed for the war, whilst it was to the duke 
de Choiseul that the nation believed itself indebted for the peace. 


The secret malady which was undermining the strength of Madame de 
Pompadour had manifested itself in the spring of 1764 in acute sufferings. 
The court was then at Choisy ; but in spite of the etiquette which permitted 
no individual who was not of the blood to die in the palace, Louis XV had 
her conducted to Versailles : already she was aware of her danger and her 
one thought was to die like a queen. She therefore continued to have the 
interests of the state discussed before her and to procure the nomination to 
various offices of those persons to whom she accorded the last signs of her 
favour. She had too much regard for public consideration not to fulfil the 
re(\uirements of the church in her last moments at the same time that she 
endeavoured to preserve to the end the approbation of the philosophes. Her 
pride refused the tears of penitence ; and yet the clergy showed themselves 
respectful towards the expiring favourite. She had several interviews with 
her cwr*?, and when he would have withdrawn after the last : ” Wait, 
monsieur le curS,’” she said to him, “we will leave here together.” She did 
actually die that very day, the 15th of April, 1764. 


It is atlirmed that Louis shed no tear, did not seem pensive, nor seek for 
solitude. It is even related that being at his window when the remains of 
Madame de Pompadour were leaving the courts of the chateau he was heard 
to pronounce these words : ” Madame la Marquise will have bad weather 
for her journey to-day.” Madame de Pompadour was then forty-four years 
old ; she left all her property to her brother, the marquis de Marigny ; the 
husband she had abandoned disdained to receive the smallest share of that 
rich inheritance. 


The dauphin soon followed the favourite to whom he had allowed his 
contempt to be too plainly visible. He expired the 20th of December, 1765, 
at the age of thirty-six years. The son who, eight years later, was to succeed 
to the crown under the name of Louis XVI, was then only eleven years old. 
The exclamation of Louis XV when this child, coming into his room, was 
announced for the first time under the name of Monseigneur le Dauphin, 
was treasured as a sign of feeling on the part of a man who had given 


scarcely a token of possessing any. Poor France ! a king fifty-five years old 
and a dauphin of eleven \j 


CHAPTER III 


THE LAST DECADE OF LOUIS XV 
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As Pope Benedict XIV said, “Is there need of any further proof of the 
existence of a Providence than the sight of France prospering under Louis 
XV 2” OO Besenval.” 


On the death of his son, the dauphin, Louis, in a frenzy of grief, returned to 
the queen, behaved affectionately towards his virtuous daughters, closed the 
Parc-aux-Cerfs, and had no longer any declared mistress. The courtiers 
feared lest a confessor should take the place of a favourite. But this return to 
rectitude did not last long : the queen was soon forgotten and neglected 
again, and died some time afterwards worn out by grief (June 25th, 1768) ; 
her father, the good Stanislaus, who had procured for Lorraine thirty years 
of peace and prosperity, preceded her to the tomb (February 3rd, 1766). 
Then the king plunged once more into his crapulous debauchery, the Parc- 
aux-Cerfs was reopened ; he became completely estranged from his people, 
holding himself quite aloof from public affairs, amusing himself by 
listening to scandal and police reports, shamefully amassing money for his 
own private use by stock-jobbing, spying on his ministers, and letting state 
affairs go on as best they could. 


Choiseul, when the marquise de Pompadour (1764) and the dauphin (1765) 
were both dead, seemed destined to become prime minister ; he tried to 
make people forget the dishonourable origin of his elevation to power, by 
throwing all the odium of the unpopular Seven Years’ War upon Madame 
de Pompadour. He was the only one of the ministers of this period who 
seemed to have clear ideas and plans, and a definite purpose. People were 
inclined to look upon him as a great man destined to rejuvenate monarchy, 


to abolish abuses, and to raise the standing of France in the eyes of the 
world. Such were indeed his plans, but he did nothing. The politics of this 
period seemed to be absolutely incapable of construction or even of repair. 
Besides, Choiseul was less a statesman than courtier and wit. Nevertheless, 
if he showed little ability in his home policy, he thoroughly understood the 
foreign interests of the country. With striking sagacity, he foresaw that the 
two powers which threatened the liberty of 
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Europe were Great Britain at sea and Russia on the continent ; all his 
efforts, therefore, were directed against these two countries. 


He tried to form a league of naval powers against Great Britain, to take 
advantage of the troubles existing in her colonies, and to rehabilitate the 
French navy. He first tried to make sure of the alliance of the states of the 
house of Bourbon, united by the Family Compact, and especially of Spain, 
where his friend l)e Aranda was making noble efforts to bring about reform. 
He then attempted to insure the alliance of the two countries which England 
regarded as her vassals : Portugal, which country the marquis of PombaP 
was endeavouring to set free from a shameful servitude, and Holland, where 
the republican party was indignant at the humiliation of the national flag, 
and at the servile dependence of the stadholders. Lastly he tried to make 
sure, if not of the alliance at least of the neutrality of Prussia and Austria. 


The Seven Years’ War having seriously affected the finances of England, 
the ministry attempted to improve them b}/ making the colonies for which 
they had been fighting (1765) share in the taxation of the mother country. 
They laid arbitrary taxes on colonial commerce and a stamp duty was 
decreed by parliament on all transactions. The American colonies declared 


that as they were not represented in the English parliament, they could not 
be taxed by it. Disturbances arose in tlie large towns, and rebellion seemed 
imminent. The colonists even began to turn their eyes towards France in 
expectation of assistance. Choiseul saw in this crisis an opportunity for the 
maritime war which he desired to bring about ; he secretly incited the 
Americans to resistance, and did all he could, even spending money in this 
cause, to foment existing troubles. 


Choiseul, while following the course of all these troubles, so favourable to 
his plans, devoted the greatest energy to the re-establishment of the navy. 
He gave an excellent government to the Antilles; and Santo Domingo 
became the most flourishing colony on the face of the earth, a source of 
immense wealth to France. He attempted to colonise Guiana ; but failed 
completely in that pestilential climate to which thousands of men were sent 
out only to die. Lastly he made an acquisition of great value, namely, 
Corsica. 


Corsica had, during the Middle Ages, fallen under the dominion of the 
Genoese ; but the mountaineers of the interior, a wild and courageous 
population, had never recognised the Genoese as their masters, and had 
maintained a continual struggle against them. When the maritime power of 
Genoa declined, the Corsican insurrection became extended and 
consolidated, and at last, after many risings, succeeded in driving the 
Genoese troops from the island. The republic demanded help from P/rance, 
who forced the Corsicans to accept again the dominion of their former 
rulers (1785). But when the French quitted the island, the rebellion again 
broke out ; the Corsicans freely enrolled themselves under Pasquale Paoli, a 
man of genius, and attemi)ted to form an independent state. Genoa, l)eing 
too weak to subdue these rebellious vassals, again appealed to France for 
help. France agreed to act as mediator, and invested the ports with French 
troops (1763). The mountaineers refused to submit and appealed for help to 
England. 


Had England succeeded in taking possession of an island situated only a 
few hours’ journey from Toulon, she would have had a citadel at the gates 


[1 Kitchin* comments on this period: “It is customary to speak of the 
enlightened sove-roiSTis of this time ; it would be fully as correct to call it 


and also across its front legs. Perhaps this was done at the command of the 
king, merely as a convenient expedient that all the desired records of the 
conquest might be given a place, but the effect at a little distance is 
curiously as if the artist had striven to get the feelirig of hair in a stiff and 
formal manner, in keeping with the conventional rendering of tlie mane. 
Again it has been suggested that the writing has been carried across the 
body of the lion to safeguard it. There was a not unusual custom among 
ancient monarchs of scraping out the inscription of a ])redecessor and 
supplanting it with one’s own. So great a monarch as Ramses II, in Egypt, 
did not scruple to do this, and a remarkable case is shown on an Arabian 
temple where the conscienceless monarch actually substitutes his own name 


Obelisk of Shalmaneser II (Now in the British Museum) 
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on are all manner of war scenes ; and there some domestic incidents, the 
maldni‘ of bread or a like comestible, and its baking in an oven ; and there 
again fs the interior of a stable with a man gravely grooming a horse much 
as it might be done in any stable to-day. 


All these must not be allowed to distract our attention, for these graphic 
illustrations have nothing directly to do with writing. Here, however, at the 
end of the hall, are some other bas-reliefs more pertinent to our present 
inquiry. ° That winged god, for example, carrying a fawn, has a fine flight 
of arrows across the’ background and figures alike, differing in the latter re- 
gard from the lion we have just left. In the hall just beyond are some 
illustrations of a different combination of picture and text. Here is the 
famous obelisk of Shalinaneser, which, like all the things thus far noted in 
the Assyrian collection, was found by Sir Henry Layard at Nineveh. It is 
virtually an illustrated book, telling in word and text of the conquest of 
many countries by King Shalmaneser II. 


the age of enlightened ministers. Pitt with George III, Pombal ruling in 
Portugal, Aranda in Spain, Choiseul at the court of Louis XV, are quite as 
characteristic of the age as Joseph II or PYederick the Great.” ] 
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of France as she already had one at the gates of Spain. With Corsica, 
Minorca, and Gibraltar, she would have driven the French and the Spanish 
from a sea which seems naturally to belong to them. Such an event must be 
prevented at any price. Choiseul made up his mind to gain Corsica for 
France, and not only to make of it a colony which would be valuable on 
account of its situation, its harbours, and its forests, but, in spite of its 
position, language, and customs, to make it an integral part of French 
territory. A treaty was concluded by which the Genoese ceded Corsica to 
Louis XV, who called himself its king and decreed the union of the island 
with France, August 15th, 1768. 


The Corsicans, indignant at being sold without their consent, made an 
energetic resistance ; but Choiseul having sent fifty battalions against tliem, 
while England remained deaf to their appeal, they were obliged to yield. 
Two months after the cessation of hostilities, and a year after the edict of 
union. Napoleon Bonaparte was born at Ajaccio (August 15th, 1769). 


The Poles rose in 1768 and formed a confederation at Bar [in Podolia] “for 
the defence of liberty and religion.” The Russians and king Stanislaus, with 
those who dissented from the Romish church, marched against the 
insurgents, appealed to all Europe for help, and exposed the Macchiavellism 
of Catherine. Prussia had already pledged itself secretly to Russia ; Austria 
maintained a hypocritical neutrality ; Sweden, ruled by its aristocracy, who 
were in the czarina’s pay, remained passive. France was the only power left 
who could save Poland ; and the czarina hoped through the influence of 
England, with Avhom she had formed a close friendship, to prevent French 
interference. Choiseul had protested against the election of Stanislaus ; he 
sent subsidies, officers, and engineers to the confederates at Bar ; incited 


Maria Theresa to check the ambition of the barbarians of the north ; urged 
Gustavus III, king of Sweden, to shake off the yoke of his aristocracy ; 
finally he persuaded Turkey to begin hostilities. He would have liked 
France to declare herself openly on the side of the Polish insurgents and to 
send her fleets to the Baltic and the Mediterranean. But it was too great an 
undertaking to help both Poles and Americans against two powers who 
would certainly form an alliance and perhaps oppose France helped by 
Prussia and Austria. Louis XV trembled at the idea of the universal war that 
he foresaw. His finances were in a most disastrous condition, and though 
the minister had vanquished the Jesuit party, he had not been able to abolish 
their dissensions and their intrigues. He could not stand up against so many 
obstacles, and his failure involved the ruin of Poland. c 


By the death of the dauphin in 1765, Louis XV’s eldest grandson 
(afterwards Louis XVI) became dauphin of France ; and from that time 
Choiseul entered into the views of the court of Vienna to betroth the young 
dauphin with the Austrian princess Marie Antoinette. In this way he gained 
tlie interest and favour of the court of Vienna, but irritated and incensed the 
most powerful and patriotic part of his own nation against himself. Choiseul 
sacrificed everything in internal administration also to the necessity of 
maintaining his position at the head of the government. Although he was 
the creature of Pompadour, and had humbled himself before her, yet he was 
a man of education and had some honour to lose, and must tlierefore have 
found the task of maintaining liimself in the king’s favour yearly more 
difficult, because the latter continued to sink deeper and deeper, and 
Richelieu, Aiguillon, and other fashionable j/rofligates were his daily 
companions. 


It was unfortunate that the king did not, after Pompadour’s death, 
immediately find a woman who was qualified to fill her place, to rule the 
monarch 
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the outward decencies of life. Neither the young women with whom they 


were accustomed to furnish the king’s seraglio, nor Mademoiselle St. 
Romans, who enjoyed his favour for a longer period than the others, was 
able to exercise that power over him which his habits and his indulgences 
required. 


EVILS OF THE PARLIAMENTS 


Since the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the parliaments had carried on a 
constant struggle with the court respecting the Jesuits, the taxes, the 
registration of the royal edicts, and other affairs ; but in the last four years 
of the reign of Louis XV these contentions assumed the precise form of 
those disputes into which George III had fallen with the corporation of Lon- 
don since the Peace of Paris. In France at tliis time all the rights and 
privileges of the estates, corporations, and of individual citizens were at the 
mercy of the most contemptible and scandalous men and women who were 
favourites at court ; and tlierefore the boldest orators of the public tribunals 
were universally regarded as the defenders of the rights of the people, 
which they were not in any respect, nor could they be. 


The great judicial courts of ancient France determined the causes which 
came before them in the king’s name, but wholly independent of his 
influence, as the imperial courts of Germany did, and often even decided 
against him. The presence of the peers and princes of the blood in Paris 
moreover gave to the parliament of Paris, on particular occasions, all the 
dignity and pre-eminence of the Carlovingian tribunals ; they were 
therefore called, in the same sense as the word was applied to the king, 
sovereign courts (cours souveraines’). Parliament was divided into a great 
number of chambers, and had therefore many councillors, presidents, 
hundreds of secretaries, procurators, barristers, attorneys, and inferior 
officers : in the time of the League and the Fronde it had a whole army of 
writers in its service, whose name (?a hasoche) always continued to be a 
subject of dread in times of public commotion. As the office of a councillor 
of parliament was only to be had by the payment of a certain sum into the 
public treasury, the interest of whicli amounted to something like the salary 
to be received, or, in fact, was only to be bought, these councillors formed a 


peculiar species of aristocracy, and the places were hereditary in families 
like advowsons in England. This parliamentary 


Marie Antoinette 
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aristocracy was at all times a matter of apprehension to the ministers of the 
crown, because the court must necessarily employ the instrumentality of 
this powerful body in communicating the royal edicts to the inferior courts 
and magistrates. All these edicts therefore must be read before the court and 
recorded ; and this furnished the parliaments with a pretence for raising 
objections. There was no other body or person who was in anyway justified 
in preferring complaints against any measures of the government 
whatsoever; and no one dared to venture on such a course, or the 
consequence would have been immediate imprisonment by virtue of a lettre 
de cachet. 


The parliament of Paris enjoyed greater distinction than the other 
parliaments, on account of its sittings being held in the capital. 


The parliament embraced a chamber of taxes and a high court of exchequer 
in itself ; and what was called the registration of decrees respecting new 
impositions always led to long debates, refusals, and protests, and, from 
want of a free press, the parliament finally became the only organ of public 
opinion. The parliament formed an opposition against the ministers of the 
crown, which of itself gave a degree of political importance to their 
struggles in favour of the Jansenists, which were often in the highest degree 
ridiculous, because the court had formed an alliance with Rome and the 
Jesuits against the persecuted Jansenists, whom the parliament took under 
their protection. The parliaments besides contended much more vehemently 
against the spirit of the age and the prevailing opinions which favoured 


frivolity and sentimentality, under the name of philosophy, than the 
ministers of the court, among wliom Choiseul in particular solicited and 
courted the friendship of Voltaire as eagerly as Frederick the Great or 
Catherine II. 


The spirit which reigned in the parliaments, and among the learned 
scholastic theologians and theological jurists of whom it was composed, 
was completely the same as the tone of puritanism which prevailed in 
England in the years immediately preceding the English Revolution. No 
real improvement, no restoration of the relaxed order which had taken place 
in the political and moral condition of the country, no legislation suited to 
the spirit of the age and commensurate with the demands of the public, was 
to be expected from the parliaments and their jurists. 


At a later period the parliaments opposed the king’s government, when the 
latter Avas desirous of abolishing those detestable and barbarous laws by 
which, even after the time of the American War, the pious clergy among the 
reformers were liable to be condemned to the gallej/s if they ventured to 
preach to their congregations. The parliament also strictly prohibited such 
books as Rousseau’s HSldise and Emile, which were in everyone’s hands, 
and regarded as the pride of the nation, and issued a decree of personal 
arrest against the author, who was protected and countenanced by a prince 
of the blood, some of the most distinguished peers, and all the fashionable 
ladies of Paris, notwithstanding and in contempt of these decrees. 


The wars which the well-armed combatants in parliament liad carried on 
respecting dogmas and discipline, Jansenism and Jesuitism, reached their 
termination immediately after the Seven Years’ War ; on the other hand, 
political contentions increased in violence just in proportion as the king 
sank deeper in incapacity and immorality, and fell into worse hands. The 
king, and the clever profligates by whom he was continually surrounded, 
pushed the principle of autocracy and of the divine properties of royal blood 
to the most revolting extent, as may be seen from the disgrace and 
incarceration inflicted upon such miserable rhetoricians as Marmontel and 
Morellet for some insignificant expressions. King Louis, who was an 
enemy to all 
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innovation, was compelled, by the resistance of the parliaments to his royal 
commands, in the last years of his life, to fall in with the spirit of thee 
age, to act in opposition to the conservative principles of the parliaments : 
first, in reference to philosophical and political economy ; and secondly, in 
reference to the reformation of the whole system of judicial administration. 


CONFLICTS BETWEEN KING AND PARLIAMENT 


As respects the latter point, Louis’ zeal by no means sprang from a wish to 
reform the court, or to act in accordance with the requirements of the age, 
but simply from a feeling of dislike to the parliaments. Before the end of the 
Seven Years’ War, his royal autocracy had, as we have seen, suffered a 
defeat from the judicial power of these corporations, which had descended 
to them from the feudal times, when lie attempted to maintain and carry 
through his Jesuitical papism in opposition to the parliaments, which were 
zealous defenders of the Jansenist fanaticism. 


At the same time the speeches and debates in parliament, to whose sittings 
the public was admitted, had become so bold and daring that the hearers 
might readily suppose themselves removed to the times of the Fronde. 
Pompadour and her creatures had been attacked in the strongest language ; 
references were made to the fundamental laws of the old French 
constitution ; and learned investigations were carried on to see if the 
ministers of the crown were justified by any law of the ancient constitution 
in exercising absolute power in the name of the king in the way in which 
they had hitherto done. 


These discussions and inquiries naturally led to the conclusion that, even 
under an absolute and despotical government, the life, freedom, and 
property of the citizens ought to be inviolate, or only affected by legal 
forms, if a despot were not desirous of undermining his own throne ; the 
violation of these natural rights was however daily perpetrated in France by 
means of arbitrary letters of arrest under the royal seal (lettres de cachet } 
of which there were but too many proofs. 


These royal warrants were at the disposal of every minister of the crown ; 
and not only every minister, but every person who had influence at court 
could avail himself of these means of tyranny and terror to seize upon and 
imprison a disobedient son, a troublesome relative or creditor, or an author 
who had given him any offence. Whenever this dreadful seal was exhibited 
to any public man, it denoted a living death ; it marked him at once as a 
person for whom there was neither examination nor court of justice, neither 
protection nor help to be expected from his family or any of his friends. 


The government had scarcely restored peace between the parliament and 
the clergy when they had again fallen into a bitter contest with the 
parliament. In this new dispute very violent measures had been adopted by 
Machault, minister of marine, and D’Argenson, keeper of the seals, the 
former a friend of Pompadour, and the latter her detestation. The 
parliament, now threatened by military compulsion, had not only called in 
the peers to its consultations, but hit upon a plan which would have 
converted the dispute with the parliament of Parig into a war with the whole 
parliamentary nobility (noblesse de robe’) of the kingdom. It was alleged as 
a principle that all the sovereign legal courts in France constituted only one 
body, of which the parliament of Paris was the soul ; or, as it was expressed, 
that all the other parliaments belonged as classes to that of Paris. 
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The ministers immediately perceived the danger of this doctrine, and caused 
the king in person pul3licly to prohibit the enunciation of such theories in 
parliament, and all attempts to give them efficacy by speeches or decrees ; 
or in other words, they caused him twice in the same year, in September and 
December, 1756, to hold what was called a bed of justice (lit de justice), in 
which the king, in order to convert the parliament into something 
resembling an ancient assembly of the Franks (cour j/IAniere), took his seat 
after the fashion of the Merovingian kings, with a cushion at his back, 
cushions under each arm, and one under his feet. Notwithstanding all these 
pompous and absurd ceremonies and royal sittings, at which etiquette 


imposed silence upon all those who were present except the king and his 
chancellor, the parliament had immediately renewed its protest as soon as 
the king had left the assembly : it had protested against such an invasion of 
their freedom of deliberation, and utterly refused to acknowledge any 
resolutions forced upon them by the mere personal authority of the 
sovereign. This gave rise to new contentions ; some of the chambers which 
were particularly vehement were abolished ; the contest waxed more violent 
in word and action, and daily encroachments were made upon the political 
influence of the parliament by royal decrees. 


Machault and D’ Argenson were removed. The contest between the clergy 
and the parliament, however, was still carried on for a considerable time 
under the succeeding ministers, till at length the second dispute ended like 
the first. All the chambers of the parliament were restored to their former 
functions, and in September, 1757, everything had been re-established on its 
previous footing. The financial edicts which were afterwards laid before 
parliament were in reality mere extortions, which only furnished means for 
the moment, and in the last case were only further impositions inflicted 
upon those classes of the subjects already oppressed with taxes, feudal 
services, tithes, salt-duties, and a poll-tax : the consequence was that the 
parliament had been only two years restored to its rights when a new 
contest arose. Machault was obliged to sacrifice his place as minister of 
finance, because he ventured to propose to the parliament the recognition 
and approval of a species of taxation, the burden of which would have 
fallen chiefly upon the privileged classes, of which the parliament for the 
most part was composed ; his successors therefore, who did not venture to 
think upon the introduction of any species of improvement, were obliged to 
help themselves out by extortions. 


The three ministers wlio immediately succeeded Machault, viz., Moreau de 
Sechelles, Moras, and Boulogne, although they had recourse to all possible 
means of raising money to meet the expenses of war and the extravagance 
of the court, had found themselves reduced to inextricable difficulties ; they 
were replaced by a man supposed to be more fertile in expedients, and 
better disposed to act with greater boldness against the parliament and 
public opinion. This man was Etienne de Silhouette. 


Silhouette had commenced his official career by a measure which had been 
equally a matter of rejoicing to the extravagant court, to Pompadour, and 
the oppressed people, and therefore appeared to do what was really 
incredible ; he raised 72,000,000 livres without laying any new burdens 
upon the people ; for it appeared as if he took the money out of the purses 
of the farmers-general, who were the blood-suckers of the nation. But when 
his first means of resource were exhausted, he too had fallen into a war with 
the parliament, and was able to maintain himself for only eight months in 
his position. Before he retired from his office he even renewed the measure 
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to which recourse had been previously taken in the time of the financial 
stringencies of the regency, by which every man was compelled to send all 
his silver plate to the mint. 


By Silhouette’s removal from the ministry of finance a sort of truce had 
been purchased between the government and parliament, but this proved of 
the shorter continuance, as at this very time Choiseul had been appointed to 
the helm of affairs, who knew well how to avail himself of parliament in a 
most diplomatic manner for the promotion of his own private views, in 
order to make himself important and indispensable to the king. The 
parliament was then carrying on an unceasing contention with the court, 
sometimes about taxes, sometimes about Jansenism, sometimes about the 
Jesuits, and 


finally on account of the favourite and companion of the king, the duke 

d’ Aiguillon. We must dwell upon this last-mentioned ground of dispute a 
little more in detail, because it ultimately led to the abolition of the 
parliament. After the death of the marquise de Pompadour, the duke 
d’Aiguillon first fell into a dispute with the parliament of Rennes, and 
secondly with that of Paris, which involved him in transactions from which 
he could not extricate himself even by the favour of the king. 


The duke d’ Aiguillon possessed what was then considered as the chief 
ornament of a courtier OO pre-eminence in every sin ; he was 

© @@ inseparable from the king’s orgies, and notwithstanding his 
insolence and pride, did homage to every clever courtesan who acquired 
influence and dominion over the aged monarch ; along with all this, he, like 
the king, was zealous for the cause of the pope and the clergy, for the 
ceremonies and external forms of religion. When commandant of Brittany, 
he played the sultan in every respect, and pushed that sort of criminality and 
licentiousness in which he indulged in company with the king in Paris and 
at Versailles to such an incredible extent that no age was a protection 
against his passions, and lie even violated the sanctuary of the convent. 


The parliament of Brittany, following the example of tliat of Paris, was 
filled with indignation at his conduct, and resisted the various taxes which 
he wished to impose ; the duke treated its members in the most brutal 
manner. The distinguished but somewhat vehement attorney-general. La 
Chalotais, was persecuted by him with irreconcilable hatred. 


It was discovered that the money which had been voted for the repair and 
maintenance of the highways had been applied by the duke to a different 
purpose, and the parliament commenced a suit against him for the misappli- 
cation and embezzlement of the public money. The end of it was that La 
Chalotais was sent by the parliament to Paris to endeavour to induce the 
king to recall the duke from Brittany, with an assurance that a recall would 
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The figures of” the upper row report the payment of tribute by ” Sua of 
Gilzani, who brought silver, gold, lead, vessels of copper, horses, and 
dromedaries.” It will be observed, of course, that only one side of the 
obelisk is here shown. The other three sides in each case depict other phases 
of the payment of the tribute by the same conquered enemy. The second tier 
of figures is of peculiar interest, because it shows the payment of tribute by 
“Yaua, the son of Khumri.” This is, as the Bible student interprets it, “Jehu, 
the son of Omri.” The conquered Israelite brings “silver and gold, lead and 
bowls, dishes, cups, and other vessels of gold,” and the forms of these 
vessels, as well as the costumes of the Hebrews themselves, are well shown 
in the illustrations. The third row of figures represents the “payment of the 
tribute of the land of Musri, consisting of dromedaries, buffaloes, elephants, 
apes, and other animals.” The grotesque figures of the alleged apes, with 
their altogether human heads, are suggestive as showing how these strange 
foreign animals appealed to the imagination of the Assyrian artist, causing 
him to depart from that fine realism which he brought to bear upon the 
delineation of more familiar animals. The fourth set of pictures shows the 
payment of tribute of the land of Sukhi, and the fifth a not dissimilar tribute 
from the country of Patin. The inscriptions at the top and base of the obelisk 
give details of the conquests, recording among other things how 
Shalmaneser captured 1121 chariots and 470 battle horses and the whole 
camp of Hazael, king of Damascus. 


Perhaps the most curious example of economy of material in a makeshift 
book that the Assyrian collection at the British Museum has to show, is 
illustrated in the figure of the god Nabu, which forms part of the Nineveh 
collection, and which stands in the hall just beyond the obelisk of 
Shalmaneser. Here, as a glance at the illustration will show, the skirt of the 
robe of the human figure is used as a ground for an elaborate inscription. 
The effect is rather decorative and distinctly unique. This figure lias the 
further interest of affording an illustration of what the Assyrian artist could 
do when he adopted the expedient, for him unusual, of working in the 
round. The great masterpieces of Assyrian art were modelled in bas-relief. 
Occasionally, however, the artist attempted the full figure, as in the present 
case ; but it can hardly be claimed that the success of this is at all 
comparable with that attained by the other method. There are low reliefs in 
the hunting scenes contained in the dining-hall of Asshurbanapal, as 


immediately put an end to the dispute between the estates and the first 
officer of the government. 


In the course of this contest the duke behaved in such a despotical manner, 
and the compulsory measures to which he had recourse were in such 
flagrant violation of existing rights, that the most distinguished councillors 
sent in their resignations. The estates of Brittany, that is especially that of 
the third estate, and the towns forgot the cause of the Jesuits, and resolved 
to unite with the parliament in defence of their civil rights. 


On the express orders of the king, the duke d’ Aiguillon suddenly arrested 
the attorney-general, La Chalotais, his son, and five other councillors of 
parliament, on the night of the 10th of November, 1765. 


The absurd and wholly undefined charges contained in the king’s letters- 
patent (lettres patentes’) were to form the ground of a judicial inquiry and 
prosecution ; the object was to force the parliament of Rennes to prosecute 
those who had been arrested by the king’s command, and thus to punish its 
own members who resigned their offices as councillors. The numerous 
councillors who had sent in their resignations declared that they persisted in 
their determination, and many others now joined in their declaration. It was 
found necessary altogether to give up any semblance of a regular 
parliamentary tribunal, and to have recourse to a species of military 
commission. New letters-patent was issued for the formation of a royal 
commission, before whom the prisoners were to be tried in St. Malo, as 
before a court of king’s bench. The commission sat in the end of January, 
1766, and they were about to pronounce the sentence of death which had 
been sent to them ready made from Versailles, when some urgent 
remonstrances, sent by the parliament of Paris, deterred the king from his 
design ; Choiseul also roused his conscience on the point, and represented 
to him the extreme danger of the course he was about to pursue. The 
sentence of death, as well as the whole of the proceedings, was annulled, 
and on the 17th of February, 1766, the case was again referred to the natural 
and legal judges of the accused : these judges were the members of the 
parliament of Rennes ; as this however was now nothing more than a rump 
parliament, owing to many resignations, La Chalotais refused to 
acknowledge it as competent. This refusal was not only well founded in 


reason, but also in law ; the parliament was servile and mutilated, and the 
attorney-general appealed to an ordinance of 1737 in which express 
provision was made for such contingencies. 


The king now issued an order under the great seal in November, 1766, by 
which the whole prosecution was declared to be at an end by his majesty’s 
command. Notwithstanding this royal decision, the king’s displeasure was 
manifested towards La Chalotais, his son, and four councillors of 
parliament, by ordering them to be banished to Saintes. 


The estates of Brittany, the parliament, and the duke d’ Aiguillon in the 
meantime were at open war, and not a month elapsed which was not 
distinguished by some acts of violence, by attacks upon existing rights, and 
instances of banishment or incarceration. In the course of three months, 
Aiguillon’s uncle, the minister in Paris, obtained no less than 130 lettres de 
cachet, which he sent to his nephew in Brittany, where they were used as 
instruments of tyranny and terror against the first persons in the country. 
Choiseul was opposed to the ambition of both uncle and nephew, but sought 
to maintain his credit with both parties. The king was at length persuaded of 
the wisdom of recalling Aiguillon from Brittany. The parliament was then 
restored to the full exercise of all its former privileges and rights, and the 
councillors or members of the estates, who had been prosecuted, 
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imprisoned, or banished by Aiguillon, were restored to liberty and their 
friends. These events took place in 1768, and in the year immediately 
following the scandals of the court led to a new and violent war with the 
parliament. 


DU BARRY THE NEW IVHSTRESS 


One of the profligates of the court and panders to the depraved tastes of the 
king had met with a young woman named Lange in a house of bad 


reputation in Paris, who was a common courtesan utterly destitute of shame, 
but of surpassing beauty. She was immediately recommended to the notice 
of one of the king’s chamberlains, to whom the oversight and management 
of such affairs were peculiarly intrusted. She was in consequence brought to 
the palace, and by her arts gained such a complete ascendency over the king 
that feelings of disgust and abhorrence were excited in the public mind 
wlien it was known that a common courtesan, of the most degraded stamp, 
whose tone and manners betrayed tlie place from whence she came, was 
received into the palace and occupied those af)artments which were 
appropriated to a queen. The whole court was to do her homage, as they had 
formerly done to Pompadour ; she was to be ennobled by a title, and 
therefore was immediately married to the brother of the profligate who had 
discovered her in her den of infamy, became Countess du Barry, and then 
she was presented at court (1769), as it is called, or in other words the court 
was converted into a brothel.’ 


Capejigue’s Defence of Du Barry 


What was the true origin of the countess du Barry? If we are to accept the 
version of her story given by the Choiseul coterie, she was born at 
Vaucouleurs, 1745,“ and was called Jeanne Vaubernier ; perhaps they 
wished to suggest a trick or caprice of fortune, for Vaucouleurs was the 
birthplace of the chaste heroine of Orleans, and they wished to emphasise 
perhaps the contrast between the Avoman whom they represented as a 
prostitute and the noble maiden who saved France. The witty society of the 
eighteenth century deliglited in such antitheses. Jeanne Vaubernier came to 
Paris and entered a milliner’s establishment under the name of 
Mademoiselle Lange; there is no proof of the metamorphoses, the passing 
liaisons, the debauches which are attributed to the milliner’s girl with her 
bandbox and her mob-cap. But the street songs of M. Choiseul and the 
ditties of M. de Maurepas have asserted them, and they have been received 
and believed. 


Suddenly this Mademoiselle Lange became the wife of the count du Barry, 
a member of a noble and worthy family. Was it a love match, an 
overwhelming passion for a pretty girl? Not at all. It was a greedy 
speculation, the shameful calculation of a dissipated man. M. du Barry 


married a prostitute in order to offer her to a king sated with pleasure. Such 
is the hideous legend circulated by the Choiseul party about the countess du 
Barry. Must it be accepted as true ? Wlien the members of a faction depict 
the character of one who is in opposition to them, they seem to delight in 
painting it in the blackest hues. This may possibly have been done in the 
case of the countess du Barry. I do not say that this woman did not resemble 
others of her time, that she did not possess the vices of that dissolute period; 
but why should her character be so vindictively attacked and held up to the 


[ 1 There is a dispute as to this date ; the Goncourts’/ give 1743, and the 
Biographic Universelle, 1744. ] 
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execration of posterity? Was it not sufficient that she was the declared and 
adulterous mistress of an enervated king €@ was not that enough stain 
upon her honour ? Let us remember that this countess du Barry was, after 
the death of Louis XV, the most unsellish friend and follower of the court, 
and that she devoted herself most nobly to the royal family ; she sacrificed 
all her diamonds and her fortune, nay, she even gave her life for her two 
idols, Marie Antoinette and the chivalrous duke de Brissac, whom she 
deeply loved. 


In the picture painted by the last of the Vanloos, you may have noticed a 
shepherdess of rare grace and beauty, with a noble and lofty brow, almond- 
shaped black eyes under arched eyebrows, a small, perfectly rounded nose, 
rosy lips half open, showing beautiful pearly teeth, a long oval face such as 
we find in the Vandyke portraits of the Stuarts, and besides all this a 
beautifully moulded bust and an exquisite slender form, rendered more 
striking by the glow of youth and happiness which emanates from the 
whole personality. This is the portrait of the countess du Barry when, at the 
age of twenty-four, she was presented at court, in 1769, by a respected and 
well-born lady, the countess of Beam. 


What struck the courtiers €€@ and this is acknowledged by the most 
bitter enemies of the countess du Barry @€@ was the look of graceful 
modesty which seemed to pervade her whole person. One of the old 
followers of M. de Choiseul expressed himself more strongly, saying : ” Far 
from taking her to be the king’s mistress, you would have thought she was a 
little school-girl who had just made her first communion.” 


Without entering into the mysteries of their private life, what particularly 
charmed Louis XV was this mingling of childlike simplicity with a caustic 
though not ill-natured wit, and a certain firmness and nervous energy which 
never failed her when necessary. Weak characters always like to be 
surrounded by people who possess a great deal of energy, and when that 
energy is united with a lovely face, it assures the success of a measure 
which has been thought out while the thinker was smiling behind her fan. 


Louis XV soon became quite devoted to Madame du Barry. He resumed his 
former habits, his little suppers, bright with many candles, his freedom, and 
his familiar ease. The countess du Barry was gifted with a quick and lively 
faculty for repartee ; she also had an admirable gift of reaching the very 
heart of a question by a witticism, often very forcibly and boldly expressed. 
The king would laugh like a child at her sallies ; and to be able to give an 
old man a few moments of forgetfulness and amusement is to establish an 
immense influence over him. The king’s privy council, led by the duke 
d’Aiguillon, clearly saw how useful Madame du Barry’s growing influence 
might prove. The duke made himself the close ally of Madame du Barry, 
who from this moment was considered as the enemy of the Choiseul party. 
It has been said that this ill feeling arose from the fact that the duke of 
Choiseul had refused, from moral scruples, to acknowledge and bow down 
before the power of the new favourite. M. de Choiseul had not always had 
such scruples. Who had brought him into power ? Another favourite, 
Madame de Pompadour. And also had not M. de Choiseul lioped that liis 


own sister, the duchess of Grammont, might attract the notice of Louis XV 
p) 


The question of morality counted for nothing. This hatred was instinctive 
and easily explained. Madame du Barry, who was henceforth the organ of 
the privy council, liad a great dislike for the methods which allowed the 


members of parliament to gain so much power, and which showed so much 
respect for authors and philosophers ; she attacked M. de Choiseul at every 
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drawn upon the farmers-general of the taxes refused, the interest due upon 
sums borrowed retained in the treasury, and the payment of the sums 


accumulating as a sinking-fund obstructed. He did not even stop here, but 
seized upon the moneys accumulated in the savings-banks ; and whilst he 
allowed all other yearly salaries to remain unpaid, he continued to furnish 
the means for paying the royal pensioners and favourites. He withheld the 
payment of all the officers and servants of the state, because all the cash 
which could be collected was necessary for the supply of the king’s privy 
purse, from which not a farthing was allowed to be taken for the 
expenditure of the state ; and this ready money was used as a means of 
making speculations for the king’s personal advantage. 


One of the chief questions of French political economy at that time was the 
trade in corn, which, like every other description of intercourse and 
commerce, was subjected to numerous restrictions ; Terray appeared of a 
sudden in 1768 to do homage to what was tlien regarded a most liberal 
principle, by setting it free from all restrictions ; but in fact this free trade in 
corn was laid hold of as a means of some of the most scandalous 
speculations which were ever undertaken by a king for the benefit of his 
private resources. The bread of the poor and necessitous was made an 
object of royal speculation, not with a view to cheapen the price of bread to 
the poor, but to make it dearer; the blood-sucker who devised this “Famine 
Compact” was rich in various knowledge. No one among the privileged 
classes at that time suspected that the minister of finance, and afterwards 
the chancellor, by tlieir measures drove through all the veins of the people 
that maddening hatred to a system of absolute monarchical government, 
which burst forth with such irrepressible violence and barbarous rage 
twenty years afterwards, precisely because it had been so long and so 
powerfully repressed. 


THE PARLIAMENTS DEFY THE KING 


Since his recall from Brittany the duke d’ Aiguillon had been the inseparable 
companion of the king and his mistress. In order to have a privileged access 
to all the orgies of the palace, he had obtained the situation of commandant 
of the hussars of the royal guard ; but the revenge of the parliament of 
Rennes followed him even to Versailles. The parliament declared tliat they 
were in a condition to furnish documentary evidence to prove that the duke, 
as governor of Brittany, had been guilty of suborning false witnesses 


against his enemies in the parliament, and even of attempting the lives of 
some of the councillors by poison : this question was now brought forward. 
A judicial prosecution against him was commenced. The king attempted to 
put an end to the prosecution, not in the usual way, but by a cabinet order 
(garret du conseif). This attempted interference on the part of the king with 
the usual course of law gave rise to such a violent commotion in the 
parliament, among the estates of Brittany, and by their means through the 
whole of France, that the chancellor himself became alarmed. The cause 
was withdrawn from the parliament of Rennes and referred to that of Paris, 
in order to deliver Aiguillon from the prosecutions promoted by La 
Chalotais and his party in a splendid and judicial manner, and to escape the 
bitter animosities of the whole province of Brittany on account of the 
violation of one of the chief conditions of their union with France. The king 
and his party wished to make sure of their cause, and at the same time to 
give the court the highest degree of solemnity and pomp ; the sittings 
tlierefore were appointed to be held in the king’s presence in Versailles, and 
the court to be 
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opened there on the 4th of April (1770). As long as the affair was new to 
the king, the speaking and procedure might have proved entertaining, but he 
soon became weary of the court ; and besides, a pause in the proceedings 
took place, on account of the festivities in Paris and Versailles in 
consequence of the marriage of the Austrian princess Marie Antoinette with 
the king’s grandson, the daupliiu. These festivities were unhappily 
accompanied by a great misfortune and loss of human life. 


The parliament was now doubly irritated against the chancellor, the 
controller-general, and the scandalous proceedings of Aiguillon, Du Barry, 
and the king, because at this very moment the}’ threatened to ruin and 
corrupt the successor to the throne also, by introducing the pure-minded 
bride of the dauphin, and the young dauphin himself, into the sink of pollu- 
tion into which the palace of Versailles had been recently converted. 


Parliament therefore sought to revive all the former causes of accusation 
and contest. The violations of law and justice in the case of La Chalotais 
were not only brought before the court, but the question was raised and 
discussed anew, whether the king really possessed the right, by his own 
sign-manual and personal order (lettres de cachet’, to seize upon and 
imprison whomsoever he pleased, and they appeared as if they were 
disposed to commence a prosecution even against those members of the 
cabinet who had advised the king in the affair of the parliament of Rennes. 
These movements excited great anxiety in the cabinet, and the parliament 
was summoned ancAv to meet in Versailles, in order to put an end to the 
prosecution against Aiguillon by a personal dictum of the king. 


The parliament was now again about to have its power and privileges 
destroyed by being called to a royal sitting, in which its members were not 
allowed either to express their opinions or to give an open vote, and in 
which the chancellor, who went round and collected the votes in a low tone, 
could easily make the minority into the majority at his pleasure. It therefore 
resolved to anticipate the court. In order to prevent Aiguillon’s case from 
being issued a third time by a royal placet, the whole parliament, at which 
the princes and peers were present, declared beforehand, that “they could 
never regard any accused person, and especially the duke d’ Aiguillon, as 
acquitted when the verdict of acquittal was pronounced at a bed of justice.” 
Notwithstanding this, such a Carlovingian or Merovingian court was held at 
Versailles on the 27th of June, 1770, in the queen’s antechambers, on which 
occasion the young dauphiness, from a loge in one of the chambers, was a 
spectator of the grand drama of a solemn court of justice. 


Upon the king’s command and in his presence, it was declared that all the 
proceedings which had been taken before the parliament in the respective 
causes of the duke d’ Aiguillon, La Chalotais, and Caraduc, were by this 
deed annulled ; and moreover, that no one should hereafter dare either to 
revive those questions in any form whatsoever, or even to mention them. 


Whilst the king was dining in public with Du Barry and Aiguillon in Marly, 
with the express design of distinguishing the latter by special marks of 
favour, the supreme court passed a sentence of condemnation upon the man 
whom the king thus delighted to honour, and in a form of unusual severity. 


A decree published on the 2nd of July declared the duke to be seriously 
inculpated and “affected” by suspicions and even by facts, which left a 
“stain upon his honour”; that he was therefore suspended from the 


[^ An enormous crowd gathered to see the fireworks, and the street being 
torn up, when a panic ensued from an accidental conflagration, over twelve 
hundred people according to Sisraondi/ and Dareste” were trampled to 
death in the rue Royale. | 
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enjoyment of all his privileges and functions as a peer, till he was fully 
acquitted by a court of peers, by a sentence passed after the observance of 
all the necessary forms prescribed by the laws of the kingdom, ‘““for which 
nothing could be a substitute.” This decree was not only immediately sent 
to the duke, but upon command of the parliament it Avas printed, together 
with the reasons on which it was founded, and ten thousand copies were 
circulated over the whole kingdom. 


The government could not overlook this insulting measure, and the king 
was personally and grievously offended. On the 3rd of July, the decree of 
the parliament was formally annulled by the cabinet, and the rights and 
privileges of the peerage, which had been abrogated by the parliament, were 
confirmed anew and secured to the duke. This decision of the cabinet (arret 
du conseiV) was communicated to the parliament in an unusual and most 
offensive manner. The chancellor, in the presence of the king and before his 
eyes, was obliged to remove the record from the minutes of parliament 
which had caused the council to annul the proceedings. 


At that time Choiseul was raised in public opinion from being a mere 
courtier and ambitious intriguer to a patriot, a defender of justice and the 
laws against the arbitrary dominion of the king. The parliament found 
friends on the very grounds which afterwards caused ChoiseuFs banishment 
to be regarded as a martyrdom. The parliament, with all its intolerance, with 


represented here in the British Museum, that are real works of art. The 
wounded lioness dragging her haunches, the hunted goats, the pacing wild 
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civilisations as the Grecian have utterly perished ; much as the flint 
implements of the cave-dweller come to us unchanged, while the iron 
implements of a far more recent age have crumbled away. 


Consider even in the most casual way the mere samples that are exhibited 
here in the museum. This first case, the label tells us, contains tablets — 
sample leaves, if you will — from the famous ” Creation ” and ” Deluge ” 
series. That is to say, from the book which has been called the Chaldean 
Genesis, and which excited such a furor of attention when George Smith of 
the British Museum first deciphered part of its contents, because it seemed 
to give so striking a clew to the origin of the sacred book of the Hebrews. 
The Hebrew legends are very differently received to-day from what they 
were even fifty years ago, thanks to the advance of science ; but these 
Chaldean stories of the creation and destruction of mankind still have 
absorbing interest as historical documents in the story of the mental 
evolution of our race, both for what they teach of the ideas of remote 
generations of men, and for what they taught the generation of our 
immediate predecessors about the true status of comparative mythology. 


It will be recalled that the Assyrians were Semites closely related to the 
Hebrews. Indeed, tradition held that Father Abraham, in common with the 
ancestors of the Assyrians, came from the land of the Chaldeans. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that these sacred books of the Assyrians are 
replete with the same traditions and give expression to much the same cast 
of thought as the sacred books of the Hebrews. Thus, here we have a 
closely comparable account of the creation of the world out of primeval 
chaos and of the destruction of all but a favoured few in a universal deluge. 
Even the story of the sending out from the ark of first one bird and then 
another, until finally the raven found a place to alight, when the ark itself 
had stranded on a mountain top, is reproduced with such closeness of detail 
as practically to demonstrate a common origin of the two traditions. 


its barbarous mode of action and its pedantic forms, appeared as the only 
bulwark of the peoj/le against the most cruel arbitrary dominion, and its 
boldest declarations against the royal council were received with rejoicing, 
because such decrees alone and popular ballads opened up an outlet for the 
free voice of the people, whilst the press was under the strict censorship of 
the police. 


The complete suppression of popular opinion in those years, and the 
impossibility of finding a free vent for any national feelings, led to the 
formation of a party which opposed a rude audacity and shameless wit to 
the boldness of the courtiers and the court, who believed themselves above 
the reach of any power, protected by bayonets and the police. The extent of 
their self-decep- tion was first fully experienced by Louis XVI, at the 
moment when he had need of the support of that public opinion, which his 
grandfather, with impunity, had despised through his whole life. 


The king was prepared for any step, however senseless or bold ; for he 
thought himself so far exalted above the whole nation that he might venture 
even in these unsettled times to raise the miserable profligate whom he 
protected and favoured, but who was condemned and disgraced by the 
parliament, to the dignity of first minister of the crown. This he really did. 
He also banished Choiseul to his country estate. It was easy to induce such 
a king to dispense with the services of the chief guardians of existing rights 
: this was effected by an arbitrary and sudden exercise of power (coup 
dStat) by means of the high police. 


The contest between the king and the parliament affected not only the case 
of Aiguillon, but the main question was, whether in all future times in 
France the principles of the Turkish and Slavonian governments, which the 
king publicly and solemnly announced as his own, were to be considered 
valid, or the rights and privileges of the ancient Franks of German race 
were to be still defended and maintained. The parliament adhered rigidly to 
Frankish rights, whilst the king, Aiguillon, and Maupeou maintained the 
autocratic principle which is the law of Russia and Turkey. If therefore 
those principles were to be maintained, which his infallible king 
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[1770 A.D.] had declared in 1766 to be just, and moreover to be his will, 
Maupeou must necessarily get rid of the ancient parliaments of France. 


In 1766 the parliament of Paris declared that all the parliaments of the 
kingdom were “classes” or “branches” of a corporation, whose duty it was 
to defend the privileges and laws of “the kingdom”: to this declaration the 
king expressly opposed his own autocracy. He maintained that all his 
subjects, from the prince to the peasant, were bound to acknowledge his 
will as the only foundation of justice and law. He alleged that his power was 
immediately derived from God ; which perhaps, under certain conditions, 
no one would have been disposed to controvert ; but it was impossible to 
acquiesce in the declaration by which it was accompanied, that ” he alone 
was the only source of law and justice, and that for that reason he could or 
would make no account of a unity of sovereign power in matters of law 


Fbbnch Cavalryman, Latter Part of the Eighteenth Centcry 


claimed by the parliament, or of the classes or branches of any such 
corporation.” It was quite impossible for the parliament to concede any 
such principle as this, and it paid no respect whatever to the claim ; 
Maupeou therefore secretly prepared his measures. 


On the 7th of December, 1770, the king appeared in parliament, and in 
contempt of the decree which it had passed, he first commanded the duke 
d’ Aiguillon to take his seat among the peers of the realm, and then further 
commanded that the royal decrees which the parliament had previously 
refused to enter should be now written down and entered upon their records 
in his presence. 


The parliament could not allow this order to be entered on its records 
without acknowledging the justice of all that was said in the introduction to 
this sovereign dictum of the king. The royal act was therefore scarcely 
perfected, when it not only protested but also came to a resolution, to which 
it was scarcely justified in coming as a mere tribunal of justice ; for it was 
not justified in refusing justice to the people in consequence of its disputes 
with the king. The parliament suddenly resolved that “in its deep sorrow it 
must suspend its functions, because the minds and spirits of its members 
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were too grievously oppressed to enable them to act as judges on questions 
affecting the property, lives, and honour of their fellow citizens.” This 
resolution indeed compelled the parliament to enter upon a struggle which 
was neither creditable nor honourable to itself ; because the court had here 
decided in its own cause, and the king, on the other hand, assumed the 
defence of the people in order to secure a court for the administration of 
justice. 


PAELIAMENT ADJOURNS DECEMBER 7TH, 1770 


This struggle and cessation of duties on the part of the court continued for 
fourteen days, because neither the parliament nor the king would be the first 
to yield. The king made four attempts to reduce the parliament to obedience 
; all however in vain. And now Aiguillon, by the instrumentality of Du 
Barr} was elevated to be prime minister of France. This led to such 
internal commotions, that public order could only be maintained by military 
power. 


Happily the people did not actively interfere ; they only came of age and 
were ripe for action ten years afterwards ; in the meantime they were quiet 
spectators of a contest carried on between their writers, princes, and 
parliament on the one hand, and the court on the other, which did not in the 
least affect their general interests. 


As to the princes of the blood, they engaged in the struggle merely because 
they would have wished to seize upon and exercise the power which 
Aiguillon possessed ; and they were far from entertaining any idea of 
carrying on a longer struggle for justice and law than their own interests 
required; they gave proofs, however, that there were persons who could 
venture openly to resist the king and to answer him rudely, and thereby 
paved a way for bolder men, which seventeen years after some of them 
ventured to tread. 


The remarkable scene illustrative of this remark, and the personal and 
public dispute which took place between the king and the duke of Orleans 
and prince of Conti, stand alone in French history since the time of Louis 
XIV. The duke of Orleans said to the king, June 27th, 1770, ” Since we are 
not allowed to deliver our opinions without constraint, I cannot in my 
conscience approve of these cabinet orders, which are neither consistent 
with the law, the constitution, nor the honour of the peers.” The king 
replied, “In case my parliament should summon the peers, I forbid you to 
attend, and commission you to make my will known to the other princes of 
the blood.” The duke answered, ” Sire, the other princes of the blood are 
here ; such a command will proceed more becomingly from your mouth 
than from mine.” The king turned to the princes, and said, ” You hear, 
messieurs ? ” ” Yes, sire, we hear something which is very repugnant to the 
rights of the peers, and not very advantageous to the duke d ‘Aiguillon.” 


The parliaments of Bordeaux and Toulouse passed a judgment precisely of 
the same import with that of the parliament of Paris, against the inseparable 
companion and minister of the king, and the parliament of Rennes returned 
the king’s letters-patent unopened. As a punishment for this act of 
insubordination, the king caused two deputies from the court, who had been 
sent to him to Paris, to be thrown into prison. The parliament of Metz also 
by a sentence which it pronounced gave rise to a formal campaign on the 
part of the uniforms against the robes of justice. Marshal d’ Armentieres 
marched against the peaceful parliament with eight companies of 
grenadiers, tore out the sentence from their records before their eyes, 
released the advocates who had been arrested by command of the 
parliament, and in his turn carried oft’ 
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some of tlie councillors of parliament to places of banishment. The 
parliament of Rouen and the chief college of taxes (” the court of aids “) did 
not suffer themselves to be terrified by these acts of violence from sending 
representations to the court, couched in strongest language. The parliament 
of Bordeaux Avas not deterred or turned aside from its course : it would not 
for a moment recognise the right, which the king’s council assumed, of 
annulling a sentence which had been legally passed, and of laying down the 
principle, ” that there is no other justice or law in the land except the will of 
the sovereign, and that the courts and oilicers of justice are a species of 
royal servants.” 


The government of France proceeded upon this principle with the 
parliaments in January, 1771, and with the parliament of Paris in particular. 
Everything was carried through b}’ mere military power. The friends of 
darkness rejoiced ; and there seemed to be no suspicion that such agitation 
was but the outward sign of a deep inward movement of the public will, 
growing and increasing with the progress of the age and oppression 
exercised by sovereign powers. “ 


FALL OF THE PARLIAMENTS (1771 A.D.) 


The edict of December 7th, 1770, shook the very foundations of a 
magistracy that had existed for centuries. From one end to the other of 
France the reconstruction took place. Only one aim was kept in view, 
namely, to ren-der the king’s authority, and that of his ministers acting in his 
name, supreme and absolute over the fortunes of the nation. But Louis XV 
hesitated. Maupeou’s enterprise appeared to him dangerous. However, 
subject to the persistent persuasions of his mistress, who in her turn was 
urged on by the duke d’ Aiguillon, with whom Maupeou was carrying on a 
secret intrigue, he at last yielded and consented to shelter his own weakness 
behind the energy of the chancellor ; but he reserved the right of disowning 
his part in the business should the latter fail, and of punisliing his minister 


in a most signal manner for the disappointment that lie, the king, would 
have to endure. 


On the night of the 19th of January, 1771, two musketeers made their way, 
in the king’s name, into the houses of the members of parliament. They 
ordered the members to resume their functions, and enjoined them to 
answer in writing, without comment or remark, a simple “yes” or “no.” 
Confused by this fatal awakening, moved by the tears and terror of their 
families, thirty-eight magistrates wrote “yes” : the rest held out. Soon even 
those who had consented, began to feel ashamed of what they had done ; 
they felt that honour forbade them to forsake their colleagues, and they all 
retracted the consent which they had been surprised into giving. 


The following night they were again awakened. The king’s officer entered 
and informed them they had all been deprived of their offices by a decision 
of the council, which forbade them ever to perform their functions again or 
to sit as members of parliament. A few moments after, some musketeers 
arrived bringing warrants, exiling the recalcitrant members to different 
places, all distant both from the capital and from each other. ^ On the 23rd 
of January, the chancellor summoned a provisional parliament consisting of 
members of the council of state ; a monstrous combination, because in cases 
of appeal to a higher tribunal the judgments pronounced by one part of the 
council which called itself the parliament would have to be revised by the 
other 


[ 1 Before the end of the year over 700 members of various parliaments 
were in exile. | 
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part of the council. As early as the month of February, the provisional 
parliament recorded an edict creating higher courts (a kind of parliament) in 
the towns of Arras, Blois, Chalous-sur-‘Iarne, Clermont, Lyons, and 
Poitiers. 


The fall of the parliaments created a profound sensation, but produced no 
sign of rebellion. The proscribed members showed noble resignation and 
did not appeal to the interest or sympathy of the multitude. The people 
remained calm because they were indifferent. They blamed the parliament 
for not having defended the interests of the ratepayers with as much energy 
as it had shown in the defence of its own prerogatives. The parliament had, 
besides, powerful enemies in those who supported the Jesuits and the 
priests, while Voltaire, and the philosophers whose writings had been 
condemned by the parliament, openly rejoiced in its ruin. Philosophy in this 
case cared more for revenge than for the interests of liberty ; this 
approbation was loudly testified, and the echo of these rejoicings penetrated 
to the people and was not without influence on public opinion. 


But side by side with this indifference to the fate of parliament, there arose 
a deep feeling of indignation against those who were vilely flattering a 
courtesan, who openly professed a contempt for the laws, destroyed the 
constitution of the law courts, exiled people, confiscated their property, and 
built upon the ruins of liberty a most humiliating despotism. The agitation 
produced by this feeling was in proportion to the progress of ideas on 
liberty. Weak as yet among the lower classes, more pronounced in the 
middle classes, it had spread rapidly among the aristocracy. 


Paris, said Baron Besenval,’ which by its outcry had urged on the 
parliament to make a desperate resistance, rose against this act of authority 
(the edict of December 7th) ; it was quite a different thing when, a few days 
later, the parliament and the ” court of aids ” were formally dissolved. Then 
the excitement was universal ; amongst women especially. According to 
them, the monarchy was being undermined ; and they spoke of members of 
parliament as of victims who were being sacrificed on the altar of 
despotism. 


All the princes of the blood except the count de la Marche, son of the prince 
of Conti, made known to the parliamentary recorder that they protested 
against all the recent acts. The resistance of the bar was unanimous. 
Barristers refused to plead before the semblance of a court which had 
replaced the former judges, and attorneys would give no instructions for the 
undertaking of any proceedings. 


The firmest as well as the most intelligent opposition came from the court 
of aids which was presided over by Lamoignon de Malesherbes. In the 
protest against the edict of December, 1770, and the state of the magistracy, 
a protest adopted by the court of aids on the 18th of February, the illustrious 
magistrate firmly declares what are the foundations of kingly authority and 
obedience of subjects : 


” By what fatality, sire, are your most loyal subjects forced to remind their 
master of the obligations which providence laid upon him in giving him the 
crown ? You only hold the crown from God, sire. You also owe your power 
to the voluntary submission of your subjects, and to that attachment to your 
royal blood which we have inherited from our ancestors. Deign to 
remember that the divine power is the source of all legitimate sovereignty, 
but that its whole aim and object is to insure the greatest happiness to 
humanity ; that God only crowns kings in order to procure for his subjects 
security of life, personal liberty, and peaceful enjoyment of property. 
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” There exist in France, as in all monarchies, certain inviolable rights which 
belong to the nation. In spite of the macliinations of those who are 
endeavouring to sow disaffection in your kingdom, they have not yet 
succeeded in persuading you that there is no difference between the French 
nation and a nation of slaves. The law of property is, of all human laws, the 
one which has heretofore been most respected in France. That a man cannot 
be deprived of his office is also a sacred law in this kingdom, for it is 
through that alone that any citizen can feel sure of his position. Therefore 
confiscation of property, and especially confiscation of office, have never 
been decreed except after a criminal inquiry. For the first time, sire, since 
the founding of the kingdom, we have just seen both property and offices 
confiscated after a mere allegation and by a decision of your council. 


” The nation used formerly to have the satisfaction of making known its 
grievances to the kings who preceded you ; but for a century and a half the 


states have not been convened. “ Until now the protests of the courts have, 
to a certain extent, made up for those of the states ; but to-day the last 
resource which was left to tlie people has been taken from them. The 
people, now that their representatives are dispersed, have no longer any 
means of making themselves heard. The nobility, who are nearer to your 
majesty, are obliged to keep silent. Finally, even the princes of the blood 
seem to be denied access to the throne. Question the nation itself, sire, since 
the nation alone is permitted to be heard by your majesty. The incorruptible 
testimony of its representatives will show at least whether the magistracy 
alone is interested in the violation of the laws, or whether the cause we are 
defending to-day is that of the people, through whom and by whom you are 
king.” The king only admitted the delegates of the court of aids, charged 
with the complaints of that court, on the 4th of March following. He said to 
them, ” I shall not receive the protests of the court of aids if such protests 
concern matters which do not come within its province, and still less, if 
before being presented to me, they have been allowed to gain publicity.” 


A solemn mass was to be celebrated on the 22nd of INlarch in memory of 
the entry of Henry IV into Paris, and the different courts were summoned to 
attend. On the 20th the members of the court of aids decided that they 
would withdraw if the stalls set apart for the members of parliament were 
occupied by any except those who formerly belonged to that institution, 
and, finding these places occupied by members of the provisional 
parliament, the court actually retired. On their return to the palace, they 
renewed their protest, declaring they would acknowledge none of the acts 
of the new court, 


A French Gallant in the Reign of Louis XV 


1 The last states-general had beeu convoked in 1614 under Louis XIII. 
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and forbidding all officers within their jurisdiction to yield obedience to it. 
Before many days had passed the president was banished to Malesherbes. 


Royal commissioners appeared on the 9th of April before the court of aids 
which had been convoked by warrants, and recorded an edict suppressing 
that court and transferring its functions to the parliaments and the higher 
councils. This being done, Marshal Richelieu enjoined the magistrates to 
disperse. They remained seated and declared they would only yield to force. 


The marshal called in the soldiers. Then the court retired, led by the king’s 
officers. All the members afterwards met at the house of the president de 
Boisgibault, who was presiding in the absence of Malesherbes, and signed a 
protest against the edict suppressing the court. A warrant was issued 
banishing the president de Boisgibault. 


The inadequacy of the provisional parliament soon made itself felt. The 
chancellor saw the necessity of making some definite organization which 
would inspire confidence, but where was he to find the constituents of a 
new parliament ? The former members rejected ever} proposal that was 
made to them ; they preferred honourable banishment, and not one of them 
was deterred by the prospect of losing the income arising from his office. 
The great council was then appealed to, being supposed to cherish an old 
grudge against the parliament in consequence of former disputes. Its 
adherence was obtained, except in the case of some members who were 
consequently banished. The great council formed the nucleus of the new 
court, where the number of judges was reduced to seventy. This was 
augmented by twelve ecclesiastics, several councillors of the court of aids, 
and. some legal personages. 


The king summoned these heterogeneous elements to Versailles on the 13th 
of April. Three edicts were read before this assembly and were recorded, 
although the council had no legal existence because it had not been 
formally installed. The first edict dissolved the Paris parliament, the second 
suppressed the court of aids, the third transformed the great council into a 
parliament. 


Here, again, is a story of how Sargon, an early king of Agade, was cast 
away, Moses-like, in a basket, to be rescued from the waters of the 
Euphrates by a compassionate discoverer of his plight. There is even a 
tablet which gives intimations of the story of the building of the Tower of 
Babel. And with it all there is imbued the same black, dreadful view of life 
that actuated the authors of the Old Testament. Always we are made to feel 
the threat of the angry deity ; always this religion is a religion of fear. 
Generosity, brotherly love, compassion, morality — in a broad sense these 
words play but little part in the terminology of the Semite. The Semitic 
conqueror was notorious for his cruelty. He loved to persecute his victim, to 
crucify him, to flay him alive. The writers of the Hebrew and of the 
Assyrian books alike record these deeds without a shudder. They show to 
the psychologist a race lacking in imagination, which is the mother of 
sympathy, but imbued through and through with egotism. The legends of 
the sacred books give further evidence of these same traits. Here before us, 
among the other tablets just noted, are the famous stories of the descent of 
Ishtar, the (loddess of Love, into the nether regions, and of the trials and 
perils wliieh she encountered there, and those that fell upon the outside 
world because of her absence. It is recorded that when finally a messenger 
was sent from a superior power demanding her release, the powers of the 
nether world gave her up unwillingly, but retained the innocent messenger 
to torture in her stead ; and it probably never occurred to the mind of the 
Assyrian soothsayer that it might have been within the power of the 
superior gods to release the innocent messenger as well. 
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Another famous set of tablets records the adventures of Gilgamish, whose 
heroic trials and mighty deeds suggest the Hercules of the Greeks. All in all, 
these religious and mythological texts give us the closest insight into the 
moral nature of the Assyrian, not merely during the period of Asshur- 
hanapal, but for many generations before, since these sacred books are in 
the main but copies of old Babylonian ones, dating from the most remote 
periods of anticAuity. 


Seguier, advocate-general, had the courage to utter before Louis XV and the 
judges who had superseded the former magistrates a speech representing 
the dissolution of parliament as a source of disturbance to men’s minds and 
of confusion in the state. To this speech, the king, in closing the assembly, 
replied in the following words: “You have just heard my intentions, I wish 
them to be complied with. I command you to begin your duties on Monday. 
My chancellor shall install you. I forbid any protests against my wishes, and 
any representations in favour of my former parliament, for I shall never 
change.” He pronounced these last words with an energy which was not 
habitual to him, and which created a profound impression. 


The following day the attorney-general and the advocates-general sent in 
their resignations. Whilst these things were going on, the king was forming 
his ministry. 


The countess du Barry wished the duke d’ Aiguillon to be foreign minister, 
as another mortification for Choiseul. But it was necessary to wait till the 
sensation caused by the blow which had been struck at the parliament had 
somewhat calmed down. The duke d’ Aiguillon was only declared minister 
in the month of June. The severity of his character supplemented the 
obstinacy and impetuosity of Maupeou. Severe measures became more and 
more frequent. Already the king, in letters written by himself, had forbidden 
any of the princes of the blood ” to appear in his 
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presence, to see any member of the royal family, or to frequent any place 
where the court might be established.” Anyone who opposed the 
chancellor’s plans was either banished or imprisoned. If a parliament, by its 
decisions or by its representations, reflected in any way upon the new 
tribunals, it was immediately dissolved and replaced by judges chosen from 
among the sheriffs or seneschals. All the parliaments in the kingdom were 
thus successively destroyed and reconstructed during the year 1771. 


This revolution of judicial order had taken place without any hindrance. 
Open opposition gradually diminished, as the new tribunals became 
consolidated and seemed to give promise of stability. At the end of some 
months, part of the bar reappeared in court. Many members of the former 
parliament, weary of exile, consented to a liquidation of their financial 
claims, thus seeming to acquiesce in the measure which struck a mortal 
blow at their whole order. The princes found their banishment from court a 
great hardship. Bv mutual agreement it was resolved to look upon their 
protest as not having taken place, and they reappeared at Versailles 000 
first, the prince of Cond^ and the duke de Bourbon, later on the Orleans 
family. The prince of Conti alone remained true to his convictions. 


Maupeou and Aiguillon were triumphant. Their work seemed to be 
prospering, their ascendency complete. Madame du Barry was a reigning 
power ; the princes frequented her receptions, and many of the courtiers 
intrigued to gain the privilege of being admitted to the supper-parties at 
which she entertained the king, lliit this apparent calm concealed a deep 
wound. Maupeou had set a disastrous example of instability, and furnished 
a logical justification of future revolutions. People saw in his policy only an 
attempt to establish a weak despotism built up by an adventurer, assisted by 
a courtesan. 


Montesquieu,*’ when discussing the different forms of government, had 
pointed out those which he considered most likely to conduce to the liberty 
and happiness of nations. In the midst of their declamations against religion, 
the philosophers also threw out suggestions of liberty, and soon men’s 
imaginations began to follow them in their inquiries as to the right relations 
between sovereigns and their subjects, and the duties of people to the king. 
The attack directed by Maupeou against the inviolability of the magistracy, 
gave a considerable impetus to this disposition of men’s minds. Already the 
expression ” the sovereignty of the people ” was being timidly uttered in 
this old nation which was trying to become young again. If no revolt took 
place in 1771 it was because the educated classes, amongst whom 
revolutions always originate, not knowing exactly what they desired, had 
not been able to incite the lower classes, who put their convictions into 
action ahnost before they are clearly defined. Around the king chaos was 
beginning to prevail. No sooner had the ministers overcome their enemies 


than they became divided against themselves, each one trying to grasp 
power at the expense of his colleagues. In society confusion reigned, 
because, while exceedingly tired of existing things, men knew not what 
means to adopt in order to change what they disliked. 


The general dissatisfaction was shown in popular songs and jokes 
incessantly passing from mouth to mouth. The latest news of the disgraceful 
proceedings at court, and the vileness of certain magistrates were rapidly 
circulated and eagerly sought for by the irritated public. The police found it 
impossible to stop the sale of satirical writings. ” The libel-mongers,” says 
Lacretelle’’ “had acquired such power that the court sometimes 
compounded with them and bribed them to suppress their insulting 
statements 
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SO that the whole of Europe might not ring with them.” What can the 
police do against a crime in which everyone is an accomplice ? They 
obtained obedience, but were laughed at all the same. The punishments 
appeared more ridiculous than terrible, people cared little for a few months’ 
banishment provided it helped to bring about a better state of things. Some 
military men even were beginning to doubt the doctrine of passive 
obedience. 


It did indeed vanish, but the monarchy fell into decay at the same time. The 
revolutionary tendency received a powerful impetus from the deep 
resentment aroused by Maupeou and Terray, who succeeded in alienating 
all parties. The first, not satisfied with having wrecked the magistracy, kept 
provinces where the states were held“ in subjection to terrorism. Warrants 
were issued more frequently than ever from the office of the duke de la 
Vrilliere. The marchioness of Langeac, his mistress, used to sell them, and 
never refused one to any powerful man who had a grievance to avenge or a 
passion to gratify.’ 


The comte de Segur tells an anecdote whose humour renders it all the more 
horrible, as an instance of the corrupt ministry under the duke de la Vrilliere 
: One day the chevalier de Coigny met a young flower girl remarkable for 
her beauty, called Jeanneton. She looked remarkably happy and on his 
asking why, said, “I am joyful because I have been to the count de Sainte- 
Florentin, and Madame ... persuaded him to give me for ten louis a warrant 
of arrest against my husband, who is a brute, and is cruel to me.” 


Two years after the count met the same Jeanneton, but now pale, thin, and 
hollow-eyed. ” Why, Jeanneton, what has become of you, my poor girl ; I 
never see you ?” ” Alas, sir, I was very silly to rejoice. My lius-band had 
the same idea as myself. He went to the same minister and by the same 
means got me sent to prison, so that twenty louis were spent by our poor 
family to get both of us shut up.” ^ 


An Infanteyman, End of the Eighteenth 


Century 
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Meanwhile, his old fear of hell had grown upon the king witli increased 
force ; and this it was that suggested to Du Barry the fantastic idea of 
playing the rOle of De Maintenon. While the first dignitaries of the church 
prostituted the Roman purple at the feet of a courtesan, a simple priest had 


[1 These were the pays d/etat, of which there were seventeen in 1789, such 
as Brittany, Burgundy, Provence, Languerloc, etc. These were the most 
recent acquisitions of the crown, and had retained certain of the old 
liberties. | 
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dared to raise a protesting voice. The abbe De Beauvais, preaching the 
sermon on Holy Thursday,! 7 73, before the king and his favourite, 
stupefied the court with this allusion : ” Solomon, fallen anew into 
debauchery, worn out in the attempt to spur his jaded senses by all the 
pleasures surrounding the throne, ended by seeking fresh diversions among 
the vile dregs of public corruption ! “ 


He awaited at least disgrace, if not even the Bastille ; he received a 
bishopric. Louis rewarded the rude warning, but he failed to profit by it. 
The Du Barry, terrified, plunged him deeper still into the mud ; the 
favourite called to her aid all the infamies of the Parc-aux-Cerfs.“ Seeking 
tiierein a pillar of support, she found instead her own ruin and Louis’ death. 
The latter, an old man reeking with corruption, was at last struck down by 
his own vices, and liis last victim dragged him to the tomb. A girl hardly 
more than a child, daughter of a miller in the environs of Trianon, by force 
of promises and threats had been delivered up to Louis by the royal police. 
Carrying in her system the germs of smallpox, of which she herself soon 
after died, she infected the king. On April 29th, 1774, the disease broke out, 
complicated by other evils smouldering in his vitiated blood. ‘^ 


Du Barry and her creatures held their own for some days against those who 
preached penitence and the sacraments ; when, the situation growing 
desperate, Louis sent the favourite to the duke d’Aiguillon at Ruel. The day 
following he declared that, though responsible for his conduct to God alone, 
he regretted having been the cause of scandal to his subjects. Dying 
despotism still stammered its formulas, interrujjted by the death-rattle. 


As on the famous journey of Metz, in 1744, Versailles, Paris QOO all 
France awaited anxiously day by day, hour by hour, news of the health of 
that prince known in those other days as Louis the Well-beloved ; but this 
time one dread alone was manifested €€€@ that he would recover. When 
it was known that he had at last expired, the 10th of May, at two in the 
afternoon, a heavy weight was lifted from the heart of France. ^ The 
putrefied remains, which tainted the air, were removed in haste and without 
pomp to St. Denis, amid the sarcasms of the crowd which lined the way.n 


Carlyle on the Last Hours of Louis XV 


Louis would not suffer Death to be spoken of; avoided the sight of 
churchyards, funeral monuments, and whatsoever would bring it to mind. It 
is the resource of the Ostrich. Or sometimes, with a spasmodic antagonism, 
significant of the same thing, and of more, he would go ; or stopping his 
court carriages would send into churchyards, and ask ” how many new 
graves there were to-day,” though it gave his poor Pompadour the disagree- 
ablest qualms. We can figure the thought of Louis that day, when, all 
royally caparisoned for hunting, he met, at some sudden turning in the 
Wood of Senart, a ragged Peasant with a cofiin : ” For whom ? ” @@@ It 
was for a poor brother slave, whom Majesty had sometimes noticed slaving 
in those quarters : ” What did he die of ? ” @@€ ” Of hunger ” : the King 
gave his steed the spur. 


1 We speak figuratively ; since the actual Parc-aux-Cerfs, the house on the 
rue St. Mfideric had been sold by the-kinj; in 1771. 


2 His three daup;htc’rs, v.-iin had never had the disease, presented a 
beautiful example of filial devotion: they carod for him devotedly during 
the course of the illness. 


399 


‘ Tlie Memnires de Rachaumont °” cite a significant speech of the abb6 Ste. 
de Genevieve. Some young philosophers were joking over the inefficacy of 
the saint’s intervention in the malady of the late king. ” Of what do you 
complain,” interjected the abb6 ; ” is he not dead? “ 
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But figure his thought, when Death is now clutching at his own heart- 
strings ; unlooked for, inexorable ! Yes, poor Louis, Death has found thee. 
No palace walls or life-guards, gorgeous tapestries or gilt buckram of 
stiffest ceremonial could keep him out ; but he is here, here at thy very life- 
breath, and will extinguish it. Thou, whose whole existence hitherto was a 


chimera and scenic show, at length becomest a reality : sumptuous 
Versailles bursts asunder, like a Dream, into void Immensity ; Time is done 
and all the scaffolding of Time falls wrecked with hideous clangour round 
thy soul : the pale Kingdoms yawn open ; there must thou enter, naked, all 
unkinged, and await what is appointed for Thee ! Unhappy man, there as 
thou turnest, in dull agony, on thy bed of weariness, what a thought is thine 
! Purgatory and Hell-fire, now all too possible, in the prospect : in the 
retrospect, OO alas, what thing didst thou do that were not better 
undone ; what mortal didst thou generously help ; what sorrow hadst thou 
mercy on ? Do the ” five hundred thousand ” ghosts, who sank shamefully 
on so many battle-fields from Rossbach to Quebec, that thy Harlot might 
take revenge for an epigram, @€€ crowd round thee in this hour ? Thy 
foul Harem ; the curses of mothers, the tears and in-famy of daughters ? 
Miserable man ! thou ” hast done evil as thou couldst ” : thy whole 
existence seems one hideous abortion and mistake of Nature ; the use and 
meaning of thee not yet known. Wert thou a fabulous Griffin, devouring the 
works of men ; daily dragging vir-gins to thy cave ; clad also in scales that 
no spear would pierce : no spear but Death’s? A Griffin not fabulous but 
real ! Frightful, O Louis, seem these moments for thee. 


And yet let no meanest man lay flattering unction to his soul. Louis was a 
Ruler ; but art thou not also one ? His wide France, look at it from the Fixed 
Stars (themselves not yet Infinitude), is 


no wider than thy narrow brick-field, where thou too didst faithfully, or 
didst unfaithfully. Man, “Symbol of Eternity imprisoned into Time !” it is 
not thy works, which are all mortal, infinitely little, and the greatest no 
greater than the least, but only the Spirit thou workest in, that can have 
worth or continuance. 


But reflect, in any case, what a life-problem this of poor Louis, when he 
rose as Blen-AimS from that Metz sick-bed, really was ! Wluit son of 
Adam swayed such incoherences into coherence? Could he? Blindest 
Fortune alone has cast him on the top of it : he swims there ; can as little 
Sway it as the drift-log sways the wind-tossed, moon-stirred Atlantic. ” 
What have I done to be so loved?” he said then. He may say now : What 


have I done to be so hated ? Thou hast done nothing, poor Louis ! Thy fault 
is properly 


A French Soldier, Time of Louis XV 
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even this, that thou didst nothing. What could poor Louis do ? Abdicate, 
and wash his hands of it, in favour of the first that would accept ? Other 
clear wisdom there was none for him. As it was, he stood gazing dubiouslj’, 
the absurdest mortal extant (a very Solecism Incarnate) into the absurdest 
confused world ; wherein at last nothing seemed so certain as this, That he, 
the incarnate Solecism, had five senses that were Flying Tables (Tables 
Volantes, which vanish through the floor, to come back reloaded), and a 
Parc-aux-Cerfs. 


He who would understand to what a pass Catholicism, and much else, had 
now got ; and how the symbols of the Holiest have become gambling-dice 
of the Basest, must read the narrative of those things by Besenval,” and 
Soulavie,o and the other Court Newsmen of the time. He will see the 
Versailles Galaxy all scattered asunder, grouped into new ever-shifting 
Constellations. There are nods and sagacious glances ; go-betweens, silk 
dowagers mysteriously gliding, with smiles for this constellation, sighs for 
that : there is tremor, of hope or desperation, in several hearts. There is the 
pale grinning Shadow of Death, ceremoniously ushered along by another 
grinning Shadow, of Etiquette : at intervals the growl of Chapel Organs, like 
prayer by machinery; proclaiming, as a kind of horrid diabolic horse- 
laughter, “* Vanity of vanities, all is Vanity ! ” Poor Louis ! With these it is 
a hollow })hantasmagory, where like mimes they mope and mow/l, and utter 
false sounds for hire ; but with thee it is frightful earnest. 


Doomed mortal; @@ for is it not a doom to be Solecism incarnate! A 
new Rol FaineanU King Donothing ; but with the strangest new Mayor of 
the Palace : no bow-legged Pepin now for Mayor, but that same Cloudcapt, 
fire-breathing Spectre of Democracy ; incalculable, which is enveloping the 
world ! Was Louis, then, no wickeder than this or the other private 
Donothing and Eatall ; such as we often enough see, under the name of Man 
of Pleasure, cumbering God’s diligent Creation, for a time? Say, wretcheder 
! His Life-solecism was seen and felt of a whole scandalised world ; him 
endless Oblivion cannot engulf, and swallow to endless depths, @@@ not 
yet for a generation or two. 


However, be this as it will, we remark, not without interest, that ” on the 
evening of the 4th,” Dame du Barry issues from the sick-room, with 
perceptible ” trouble in her visage.” It is the fourth evening of May, year of 
Grace 1774. Such a whispering in the Qil-de-Boeuf ! Is he dying, then ? 
What can be said, is that Du Barry seems making up her packages ; she 
sails weeping through lier gilt boudoirs, as if taking leave. Aiguillon and 
Compan}- are near their last card ; nevertheless they will not yet throw up 
the game. But as for the sacramental controversy, it is as good as settled 
without being mentioned ; Louis sends for his Abbe Moudon in the course 
of next night ; is confessed by him, some say for the space of ” seventeen 
minutes,” and demands the sacraments of his own accord. 


Nay already, in the afternoon, behold is not this your Sorceress du Barry 
with the handkercliief at her eyes, mounting Aiguillon’s chariot ; rolling off 
in his Ducliess’s consolatory arms ? She is gone : and her place knows her 
no more. Vanish, false Sorceress ; into Space I Needless to hover at 
neighbouring Ruel ; for thy day is done. Shut are the royal palace-gates for 
evermore ; hardly in coming years shalt thou, under cloud of night, descend 
once, in black domino, like a black nightbird, and disturb the fair 
Antoinette’s music-party in the park; all Birds of Paradise flying from thee, 
and musical windpipes growing mute. Thou unclean, yet unmalignant, not 
unpitiable thing ! What a course was thine : from that first trucklebed 
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(in Joan of Arc’s country) where thy mother bore thee, with tears, to an 
unnamed father : forward, through lowest subterranean depths, and over 
highest sunlit heights, of Harlotdora and Rascaldom to the guillotine-axe, 
which sheers away thy vainly whimpering head ! Rest there uncursed ; only 
buried and abolished ; what else befitted thee ? 


Louis, meanwhile, is in considerable impatience for his sacraments ; sends 
more than once to the window, to see whether they are not coming. Be of 
comfort, Louis, what comfort thou canst : they are under way, these 
sacraments. Towards six in the morning, they arrive. Cardinal Grand- 
Almoner Roche-Aymon is here in pontificals, with his pyxes and his tools : 
he approaches the royal pillow ; elevates his wafer ; mutters or seems to 
mutter somewhat; €€@ and so (as the Abbe Georgel, in words that stick 
to one, expresses it) has Louis “made the amende honourable to God”; so 
does your Jesuit construe it. OO ” TFa, TFa,” as the wild Clotaire 
groaned out, when life was departing, “what great God is this that pulls 
down the strength of the strongest kings ! “ 


The amende honour able ^vfh^it “legal apology” you will, to God: but not, 
if Aiguillon can help it, to man. Du Barry still hovers in his mansion at Ruel 
and while there is life, there is hope. Grand-Almoner Roche-Aymon, 
accordingly (for he seems to be in the secret), has no sooner seen his pyxes 
and gear repacked than he is stepping majestically forth again, as if the 
work were done ! But King’s Confessor Abbe Moudon starts forward ; with 
anxious acidulent face, twitches him by the sleeve ; whispers in liis ear. 
Whereupon the poor Cardinal has to turn round, and declare audibly, “that 
his Majesty repents of any subjects of scandal he may have given 
(Aapudonner’)-, and purposes, by the strength of Heaven assisting him, to 
avoid the like €€@ for the future ! ” Words listened to by Richelieu with 
mastiff-face, growing blacker; and answered to, aloud, “with an epithet,” 
@@@ which Besenval will not repeat. Old Richelieu, conqueror of 
Minorca, companion of Flying-Table orgies, perforator of bedroom walls, is 
thy day also done? 


Tiie tablets of the next case illustrate a different phase of Assyrian mental 
activity. They are virtually books of reference, and schoolbooks — that is, ’ 
Grammatical Tablets, Lists of Cuneiform Signs, Explanatory Lists of 
Words, etc. — drawn up for use in the Royal Library at Nineveh.” They 
include a tablet of ” words and phrases used in legal documents, to serve as 
grammatical examples ; one column being in the Sumero-Accadian 
language, the other an Assj/rian translation ; also lists of a verbal 
formation, and an explanatory list of words ” — a dictionary, if you please ! 
Even more remarkable is a tablet giving a list of picture characters with the 
archaic forms of cuneiform signs to which they were thought to correspond 
; this list being supplemented by another in which the archaic forms 
themselves are interpreted with the ” modern ” equivalent. This tablet 
shows that, in the belief of the ancient Assyrian, the cuneiform character 
had been developed, at a remote epoch, from a purely historical writing (as 
was doubtless the case), but that the exact line of this development had 
faded from the memories of men in the latter-day epoch of the seventh 
century B.C. 


3 


In the case beyond are tablets with lists of ” Names of Birds, Plants, Bronze 
Objects, Articles of Clothing, etc., for reference as an aid to writing literary 
compositions.” Then lists of officials, and other documents relating to the 
history of Babylonia-Assyria, including historical inscriptions of 
Sennacherib. Beyond, a set of letters, public and private, mostly inscribed 
on oval bits of clay, three or four inches long, and sometimes provided with 
envelopes of the same material. Of this numerous collection of letters, the 
one that attracts most popular attention is that in which King Sennacherib 
refers to certain objects given by him to his son Esarhaddon. This is 
commonly known as the “will of Sennacherib.” Near this is another letter 
that is interesting because it is provided with a baked-clay envelope, into 
which the letter slipped as a kernel of a nut into its shell. The envelope 
bears the inscription, ” To the King, my Lord, from Asshur Ritsua,” and it is 
authenticated by two imi)ressions of the writer’s seal. 


This use of seals, by-the-bye, is quite general, particularly in the case of 
official documents. Sometimes, as in the case of a contract tablet shown 
here, the witness, in lieu of seal, gives the stamp of his finger nail, this 
being equivalent, I suppose, to ” John Doe, his mark.” It is hardly to be 


So it has lasted for the better of half a fortnight ; the Du Barry gone almost 
a week. Besenval\ says, all the world was getting impatient que eela finit; 
that poor Louis would have done with it. It is now the 10th of May, 1774. 
He will soon have done now. This tenth May day falls into the loathsome 
sick-bed ; but dull, unnoticed there : for they that look out of the windows 
are quite darkened ; the cistern-wheel moves discordant on its axis ; Life, 
like a spent steed, is panting towards the goal. In their remote apartments, 
Dauphin and Dauphiness stand road-ready; all grooms and equerries booted 
and spurred : waiting for some signal to escape the house of pestilence. 


And hark ! across the Q3il-de-B(euf, what sound is that; sound “terrible and 
absolutely like thunder ? ” It is the rush of the whole Court, rushing as in 
wager, to salute the new Sovereigns : Hail to your Majesties ! The Dauphin 
and Dauphiness are King and Queen ! Overpowered with many emotions, 
they two fall on their knees together, and, with streaming tears, exclaim : 
“O God, guide us, protect us ; we are too young to reign ! ” OOO Too 
young indeed. 


But thus, in any case, ” with a sound absolutely like thunder,” has the 
Horologe of Time struck, and an old Era passed away. The Louis that was, 
lies forsaken, a mass of abhorred clay; abandoned ” to some poor persons, 
and priests of the Chapelle Ardente,” €€€@ who make haste to put him 
“in two lead coffins, pouring in abundant spirits of wine.” The new Louis 
with his Court is rolling towards Choisy, through the summer afternoon : 
the royal tears still flow; but a word mispronounced by Monseigneur 

d’ Artois sets 
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them all laiiiAhing, and they weep no more. Light Mortals, how ye walk 
your light life-minuet, over bottomless abysses, divided from you by a film. 


For the rest, the proper authorities felt that no Funeral could be too 
unceremonious. Besenval himself thinks it was unceremonious enough. 


Carriages containing two noblemen of the usher species, and a Versailles 
clerical person ; some score of mounted pages, some fifty palfreniers : 
these, with torches, but not so much as in black, start from Versailles on the 
second evening, with their leaden bier. At a high trot, they start; and keep 
up that pace. For the jibes (brocards“ of those Parisians, who stand planted 
in two rows, all the way to St. Denis, and “give vent to their pleasantry, the 
characteristic of the nation,” do not tempt one to slacken. Towards midnight 
the vaults of St. Denis receive their own : unwept by any eye of all these ; if 
not by poor Loque his neglected Daughter’s, whose Nunnery is hard by. 


Him they crush down, and huddle underground, in this impatient way ; him 
and his era of sin and tyranny and shame : for behold a New Era is come ; 
the future all the brighter that the past was base.!* 


CHAPTER IV THE AGE OF VOLTAIRE 


[1717-1789 A.D.] 


The real age of Louis XIV included but twenty-five or thirty years, the age 
of Voltaire extends from his first imprisonment to the French Revolution. 
Voltaire dominated his epoch longer and more efficaciously than did Louis 
XIV. He held it by the head and by the heart. He was the point of departure 
or the centre of the whole intellectual movement ; he shook up all ideas ; in 
every kind of literary work he has given us works of prime importance ; for 
more than sixty years his voice did not cease to make itself heard. The fact 
that his adversaries are chiefly known to us as “Voltaire’s enemies” proves 
his kingship. He was in his time ” the king Voltaire.” @@€@ Rambaud. 


In the eighteenth century, with Louis XV, royalty renounced its self- 
assumed direction over matters of the mind. It did nothing for letters : it 
continued to do almost nothing for science, while the superintendence of 
the fine arts, intrusted in 1751 to Poisson, marquis de Marigny and brother 
of Madame de Pompadour, encouraged but an inferior art. French royalty 
allowed foreign sovereigns to usurp the protector’s role which formerly 
Louis XIV exercised in their dominions. 


In reality, however, men of letters had no longer any need of the throne’s 
protection. In the sixteenth century they depended on the nobles, in the 
seventeenth on the king ; now, in the eighteenth, they looked for support to 
the public. 


Louis XV was too much the slave of a complex etiquette to mix with his 
subjects ; moreover he had no taste for men of letters, and above all he 
feared them. When it came to a matter of protection he had to protect 
himself against them. To please their new masters, the public, they attacketl 
the ancient system of government on all sides. All was changed in the 
relations of king and men of letters. The true king of the latter was no 
longer at Versailles ; he was at Ferney./ 


VOLTAIRE 


Three men were at the head of the movement ; Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Montesquieu. The first, whose real name was Arouet, was born in Paris in 
1694, his father being a former notary and native of Poitou. He saw only the 
unhappy years of the great king, and was one of the most ardent leaders 
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in the reaction which burst forth against the religious customs of the 
preceding reign. At twenty-one years of age, thrown into the Bastille on 
account of a satire against Louis XIV which he had not written, he was 
already paying the price of his reputation for wit and malice. Having 
opened his career with his tragedy of (Edipe, full of threatening verses 
(1718) and the Henriade, an apology for religious toleration (1723), he 
immediately achieved renown, and was everywhere sought after. He was, 
however, one day to feel the disadvantage of the highly aristocratic society 
into the midst of 


which he had been introduced from his earliest youth and which suited his 
brilliant and buoyant wit, his fine and delicate temperament. A chevalier de 
Rohan-Chabot, having spoken insolently to him, was quickly punished for 
it by one of those stinging replies which Voltaire knew so well how to 
deliver. The cowardly and brutal grand seigneur revenged himself by the 
hands of his lackeys. Voltaire, having no lackeys, demanded satisfaction. 
The gentleman, by a second act of cowardice, persuaded the minister to 
lock up this impudent plebeian, who dared call himself grand seigneur, in 
the Bastille. Being released soon afterwards, but on condition of leaving the 


country, Voltaire went to England ” to learn and to think.” He remained 
there three years engaged in the study of Locke, Newton, and Shakespeare 
with a mind more eager for liberty of thought and speech than for political 
liberty. On his return his dramas, Brutus and La Mort de Cesar, placed on 
the French stage a reflection of the great English tragedian and his Lettres 
anglaises made popular the ideas of the wise philosopher and the great 
astronomer. This was not accomplished without persecution. The latter 
work was burned at the hands of the executioner. Voltaire, who owed to 
Christian sentiment two of his most beautiful poetical works, Zaire and 
Tancrede, attacked the church without ceasing, and liis strongest as well as 
liis most constant efforts were directed against that spiritual power which 
hampered thought, even more than against the civil authority which only 
hindered action. To prosecute this Avar he allied himself to sovereigns and 
worked under their protection. He was in correspondence with the great 
Catherine of Russia and many German princes. He sojourned at the court of 
Frederick U, that sceptic and learned prince whose French verses he 
corrected. This relation with foreign monarchs rendered him insensible to 
the reverses of France, His native land seemed to him to be where liberty of 
thought reigned, and thus he forgot his true fatherland. He finally 
established himself at the extremity of France on the very frontier in order 
to be able at the first indication of peril to cross over to Ferney near 
Geneva. From tliere issued light verses, letters, tragedies, novels, works of 
history, science, and ijhilosophy, carried as it were by the winds, and 
making the tour of Europe in a few days. 


For good or evil, Voltaire represented the society of his time. He was 
indifferent to the disordered state of morals, and if hidden under a brilliant 
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outside, he was ready to esteem it as an added elegance. But in aging with 
the century he took, like it, to more serious thoughts. The social evil 
became his personal enemy, and love of justice his strongest passion. He 
rescued and defended the victims of deplorable judicial errors ; he 
denounced unceasingly the numerous faults of legislation, of jurisprudence 
and public administration ; and all the reforms in the civil order which he 
solicited have been accomplished after liis time. He had, in a certain way, 
the intellectual government of Europe for fifty years, and justly merited the 
hatred of those who were blind enough to imagine that the world could 
remain stationary, and the admiration of those who regarded society as 
under an obligation to work without ceasing for its material and moral 
amelioration. Cardinal de Bernis, in 1775, called him “the great man of the 
century,” and with reason. c 


ROUSSEAU (1712-1778 A.D.) 


Jean Jacques Rousseau exercised an influence of another sort. Voltaire 
spoke with the accents of a sovereign ; Rousseau wrote as one of the 
people, son of the working classes, one who had known poverty, almost 
misery, and lived for a long time as an adventurer. His genius was revealed 
in two strange works in which he appeared to take sides against society and 
civilisation. The success of an opera opened to him the doors of society in 
Paris, then those of the court ; but in this new atmosphere he felt awkward 
and ill at ease. He had to struggle against his past and the false position he 
had made for himself. Naturally restless, carried away by an exalted 
sensibility and an active imagination, he was unable to adapt himself to the 
arbitrary conventionalities of the court society into which he had not been 
born and which was never congenial to philosophers and men of letters who 
desired to impose upon it their yoke. He sought a retreat at l’ Ermitage, near 
Montmorency, then in Switzerland, afterwards in England, nowhere finding 
peace, carrying alwaj’s with him his pride, his sensibility, his diffidence, 
disdain, jealousy, and rancour. 


In his life we find the key to his works. He declared war against the 
inequalities of society which caused him so much suffering, a suffering 
which never ceased. He attacked not only the vices of society, but its errors, 
its ridicule ; and he did this without restraint, at the risk of shaking its 
principal institution. He followed no rule or law save his own feelings. 
Virtue and duty for him lay in the promptings of the soul and of passion. He 
strove for simplicity and truth, and fell constantly into exaggeration and 
error. He held himself entirely outside of the church and the government. 
He accepted nothing as it existed ; he made for himself an individual 
religion and virtually lived in an ideal society of his own creation. He 
searched, he changed ; he possessed great and generous aspirations tinged 
with melancholy. As has been said of him, he was a savage, morose and 
speculative. But appealing to the sentiments, he moved the soul. He was the 
most vigorous and original polemist of his century @€@ Villemain/ says, 
the orator of his century. Not having, like Voltaire, a role to play, powers to 
save, and interests to defend, he held a straight course ; he listened only to 
his own convictions, although these convictions varied and based 
themselves frequently on superficial principles. He was carried along by 
passion and brought his style to the point of declamation, often an 
exaggerated declamation. 


His success was in part due to the fact that, in an age of evil politics, of 
remissness in customs, and a lowering in the standard of character, he 
stirred 


[1 He was the son of a clock-maker of Geneva. | 
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the souls of the people. He communicated to France something of his own 
restlessness. He agitated her and put passion into her. Encouraged and 
astonished by his first success, he pursued his course but modified it. From 


a misanthropical critic he became unconsciously a reformer. He took up the 
cause of spiritualism against Diderot or D’Holbach who attacked it, or 
against Voltaire and others who defended it badly; and as it was his nature 
never to be satisfied, he established philosophy in religion. He declared war 
against spectacles and the theatre. In Emile, published in 1762, he 
undertook to remodel mankind by education. He preached the family spirit 
and love of humanity, noble sentiments which had been too much forgotten 
by the court circles of the eighteentli century. It had been customary in great 
families to keep children at a distance ; from that time it became the mode 
to recall them. 


Had Rousseau been satisfied with his first discourses, the impression of 
them would have soon been effaced. Emile assured his popularity. It was a 
plea often false, but always ardent, warm, favouring generous ideas. It was 
a book little calculated to inspire confidence even in those prepossessed in 
its favour, but a book full of seduction. It allured by the easiness of the 
virtues that it preaclied, a religion without cult, a morality without practice 
or obligations, a well-doing, a love of humanity, all the more vague in that 
the objects treated were so widely extended. Rousseau exalted the 
sensibilities and reconciled more or less all the moral ideas to the 
sentiments. Having variety in himself he gave variety to his readers. By the 
romance of La Nouvelle Heloise, he won the women and children, painting 
the picture of the passions in colours a little less vivid than those used for 
the romances and comedies then in vogue. Even his faults, the romantic 
fashion in which he painted the movements of the soul, his manner of 
dogmatising, but added to his success. 


Le Contrat Social, published also in 1762, was Rousseau’s greatest work, 
and undoubtedly the greatest work of the eighteenth century, after L’ Esprit 
des lots. Rousseau, without stepping out of the field of pure speculation, 
searched for the origin of sovereignty and placed it in the people, prior to 
the formation of society. He taught that society was the work of the 
sovereign people, established in virtue of a contract of which he discussed 
the clauses. He undertook to determine the rights of man and those of the 
citizen, the rights of the individual and those of the state. He debated the 
conditions of power and proclaimed that the nations always possessed the 
power of changing their government. 


Rousseau is far from having the justness of mind necessary to solve finally 
the difficult problems that he attacks. He too often tends to exaggerate the 
rights of the state at the expense of the individual, and to sacrifice the 
liberty of the individual. Despite certain restrictions, he pushes the 
sovereignty of the people to the point of tyranny. His ideas are frequently 
obscure and contradictory. 


But Le Contrat Social was, for the men of the eighteenth century, a 
revelation. Rousseau brought to the light of day a crowd of questions, 
forgotten or relegated to the dust of the schools. He brought them up for 
discussion in the presence of an incorrigible government, of which the 
better minds commenced to despair. He took again all the political doctrines 
for a basis as Descartes had taken the philosophical beliefs, commencing by 
doubt-ing in order to reach a new conclusion. He engaged in controversies 
of a new order. He undertook to find the rational legitimacy of the different 
powers, while before the search had been only for their historical 
legitimacy. 
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His influence on the last generation of the eighteenth centurywas enormous. 
The misfortune was that he was nearly alone in the education of this 
generation, and that his opponents, like his disciples, swept along by him on 
to the ground of theory and abstraction, carried to the debates of the 
Revolution more absolute ideas than practical judgment.’ 


MONTESQUIEU (1689-1755 A.D.) 


The baron De Montesquieu, a calmer and more serious mind than Voltaire, 
although he had written the Lettres persanes, a profound and redoubtable 
mockery, while seeming trivial, took twenty years to compose one single 
book, L^ Esprit des lois, but it was an immortal monument he was raising. ” 


Mankind having lost its rights,” says Voltaire, ” M. de Montesquieu has 
come to find them again.” Montesquieu seeks and gives reasons for civil 
laws and political laws ; he exposes the nature of governments; and if he 
condemns no one, if his changes cause little inquietude, his preferences are 
nevertheless very clear ; it is English liberty which he offers to the 
admiration of France. When he visited Great Britain in 1729, he wrote 
dLondres liherte et egalite’ and sixty years before 1789, he pronounced the 
motto of the Revolution. c 


Well known as Montesquieu was, yet, L’ Esprit des lots, a work conceived 
and worked over for a long time in the silence of the chateau of Labrede, 
was when published in 1749 a revelation. His contemporaries found it to be 
a complete treatise on the origin of society, the rights of the people, civil 
law, political law, the basis and condition of government. Montesquieu, 
with his spirit of analysis and originality, raised a crowd of new questions, 
the greater number of which he only touched on : many he answered, and 
on the subjects of monarchy, despotism, aristocracy, the republic, he offered 
theories which though artificial were at least striking. 


The first to give to France the theory of mixed government, he 
distinguished the different powers, executive, legislative, judiciary, and 
showed the necessity of separating them in theory and in action, better than 
had been done in any government of his day. His type is a legislature 
divided into two bodies and a monarchy invested with the right of veto and 
with responsible ministers. He revealed the principles of the representative 
system, and determined the true conditions of the representation not called 
to govern but to make laws and see to their execution @@@ “a thing,” 
added he, ” that could be done so well, and that there does not exist even 
the wish to do well.” 


Charles db Secondat, Baron de Montesquieu 


(1689-1755) 


supposed that the average Assyrian could write any more than the average 
Greek or Roman could, or, for that matter, the average European of a 
century ago. The professional scribe did the writing, of course, whence the 
necessity for seals to assure authenticity of even ordinary letters. Doubtless 
the art of gem engraving, which the old Chaldeans carried to amazing 
perfection, followed by the Greeks and Romans, has been allowed to 
decline in recent generations largely because the increasing spread of 
education — not to mention gummed envelopes — made seals less and less 
a necessity. Perhaps the art may be revived in the age of the typewriter. But 
if one stops to speak of seals, he could hardly be restrained from rushing off 
to the wonderful collection in the gem department of the British Museum, 
where the Grieco-Roman intaglios would drive all thought of other 
collections 
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from his head, — thougli even there the Cyprian finds would lead him back 
irrevocably to the Babylonian model, — whereas, for the moment, our true 
concern is not with seals of any sort, but with the documents they are 
purposed to authenticate. 


These documents are of the strangest assortment ; and yet not strange, so 
precisely similar are they to the official records of modern communal 
existence. Thus here is one tablet, of about the year G50 B.C., recording the 
sale of a house. There another tells of the leasing of certain property, for a 
term of six years, for twelve shekels of silver. And, capping the climax, here 
are tablets recording the loan of money, veritable notes, with even the rate 
of interest — twenty per cent — carefully prescribed. One learns that the 
money broker did a thriving business in old Nineveh. How near to us those 
days are, after all ! 


And nearer yet they seem when we pass to the cases of the tablets of omens 
and forecasts based upon the position of the stars and planets, the actions of 
animals and reptiles, the flight of birds, and the appearance of newly born 
offspring. For when superstition is in question all races are kin, and all 
times are contemporary. The European of to-day who shudders when he 
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Trying to explain the history of Europe from feudal times and the first 
constitutions of the ‘Middle Ages, “lontesquieu proves that there was a 
tendency towards the formation of mixed governments, although the 
government was checked by the preponderance of royalty in France. 
Voltaire, dominated by his admiration for masterpieces and greatness, had 
glorified Louis XIV ; the thinkers and original spirits of the time, intent on 
the future, like Montesquieu and D’ Argenson,i evinced an instinctive 
repulsion for this exaggerated admiration and were led into other paths of 
thought. 


L” Esprit des lots made people think : such was the intention of 
Montesquieu, for one of the characteristics of his genius was to be purely 
speculative. The most lively polemics sprang up as if at a given signal. 
Moreover the theory of mixed governments, one of the most important parts 
of the work, was also the part least comprehended and least pleasing to the 
general taste. It seemed too complicated to minds as yet but little exercised, 
and who imagined that the simplicity of the machinery was the first 
condition of good government.*/ 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AGE 


The eighteenth century may admit of division, though much less definitely 
than the seventeenth. We may distinguish two periods. [Montesquieu died 
in 1755, and in the same year Rousseau published his first manifest. 
Montesquieu and Voltaire for the first period, Voltaire and Rousseau for the 
second €@ these are the leaders of new generations. 


In the first of these two periods, criticism still respects the principle of 
royalty > what it concerns itself with is the reform of abuses. 
Montesquieu and the Voltaire of this period are monarchists at heart P@@ 
the former would content himself with a temperate monarchy ; the latter 
would admit an enlightened despotism. Voltaire was a gentleman of the 
bedchamber and historiographer of France (1745) ; he dedicated Le Temple 
de la Gloire to Louis XV ; he occupied a post of chamberlain at Frederick 


IFs court. In his Steele de Louis XIV he was still under the spell of a 
glorious absolutism. But after 1751 Voltaire, although he corresponded with 
sovereigns, no longer sought their society ; he had installed himself in his 
chateau at Ferney and wanted to be a king himself. Diderot, although he let 
himself be drawn to Catherine II’s court, ended by confusing in the same 
attack both royalty and its abuses. Rousseau appeared and in his Contrat 
Social (1762) declared war upon monarchies. 


The first period with Voltaire is a purely classic one in literature. Rousseau 
stamped the second b}” a somewhat different language and literary form ; 
he is the point of departure of the future romantic movement. In the first 
period the English influence shows itself in political ideas and in science ; 
in the second, with Voltaire and Ducis, it sjireads itself over a master branch 
of French literature, the theatre. 


In the first period nature was ignored as completely as in the time of Louis 
XIV ; but Rousseau discovered it, revealed it, and with him a whole 
generation passionately sought after it. It was after 1762 that the French 
people opened their eyes to the beauties of the French landscape, and 
realised all that had been artificial hitherto in their literature, their painting, 
and their manner of life. The revelation was completed when Bernardin de 
St. Pierre initiated them into the marvels of tropical nature. 


[1 The marquis d’ Argenson (1694-1757). Author of Considerations sur le 
gouvernement de la France. | 
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The eighteenth century created no original philosophy. The high 
metaphysical speculations of Descartes, INlalebranche, Spinoza, and 
Leibnitz do not belong to that age. The search after truths which the human 
intellect did not seem to it sufficiently organised to attain would have 


retarded it too much in its essentially practical work. What the century 
proposed to itself to do was to effect the destruction of traditional abuses 
and the formation of a society founded upon reason. 


In England Locke had rejected innate ideas @€@ in doing this he 
destroyed the bridge which Descartes had tried to throw across the abyss in 
order to pass from the existence of the ego to the existence of God. All our 
ideas, according to Locke, have their origin in experience ; our senses 
introduce images of the external world into our intellect, and reflection 
transforms them into ideas. Cartesian metaphysics was thus ruined to its 
very foundation. 


Almost all the French philosophers from Voltaire to Condorcet belonged to 
Locke’s school ; and with the suppression of innate ideas an entire group of 
philosophers had concluded in the non-existence of God, of whom these 
ideas, according to Descartes’ doctrine, would be a reflection on our 
intellect. Helvetius, in his work De V Esprit (1758), and D’Holbach, in a 
series of publications of which the chief is Le Systeme de la Nature (1770), 
professed atheism. Diderot himself, with frequent relapses into deism, 
inclined to this school. It is believed, however, that the sense of several 
passages in his work has been altered by his friend Naigeon, who edited his 
writings in 1798 and impregnated them with his own atheism. 


Voltaire and Rousseau were believers in the immortality of the soul and in 
the existence of God. Voltaire rejected revealed religion ; he affected to 
place paganism, Judaism, Islamism, Buddhism, and Christianity on the 
same footing. Nevertheless he admitted a Supreme Being outside of these 
various creeds. When Jupiter, Jehovah, Allah, or Brahma have been 
dethroned, there remains natural religion, whose dogmas and moral 
philosophy were founded on reason. Voltaire, like Rousseau, was especially 
a deist. 


These ideas, often uncertain in Voltaire’s mind and sparsely scattered in his 
works, Rousseau gathered together and expressed with convincing 
eloquence in his Emile and especially in his Profession defoi du vicaire 
Savoy-ard. This vicar is a priest who doubts the ancient dogmas but to 
whom the splendour of nature’s spectacle reveals the Author of all things at 
the same time with the duties he has prescribed for human beings. 


Two philosophic tendencies of the coming revolution are already active. 
Robespierre was inspired by Rousseau when he inaugurated the deistic cult 
of the Supreme Being ; and the Hebertists proceeded from D’Holbach when 
they attempted to make atheism prevail.’ 


The philosophers attacked everything, the economists touched upon 
material interests only. In the seventeenth century a nation was considered 
rich according to the scale in which it bought little and sold much. Qiiesnay 
demonstrated that precious metals are the signs of wealth, not wealth itself, 
and thought it was found in agriculture. Gournay was all for industries. The 
theory of the Scotchman, Adam Smith, who lived a long time in France, 
was more general ; for him wealth was in labour, and labour had three 
modes of application : agriculture, industry, and commerce; his disciples 
recognised a fourth @€@ intellectual labour, that is to say, arts, letters, 
and sciences. 


From the school of Quesnay came the celebrated axiom : ” Laissez faire, 
laissez passer,” which was applicable for the moment, when tlie edicts of 
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1754 and 1764 recoMnised the liberty of commerce in grain, which Turgot 
proclaimed anew. The marquis of Argenson had said the same thing under 


another form O@@ ‘OO’ OOOFas trop gouverner.” c 


Thus the philosophers were allowed to undertake the political education of 
the nation at their pleasure. Opinions were permitted to be formed in several 
Paris salons, entirely unsympathetic to the court, where brilliant women 
gathered the philosophers about them and assumed the patronage of the new 
ideas. From the salons of Mesdames Geoffrin and Du Deffand, or of 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, these ideas spread into the cafes, tlie theatres, 
and other public places, wliere the society was much more mixed than 
before. For the old-time distinctions were gradually being effaced ; nobles 
and bourgeois, brought up almost in the same manner, lived and above all 


thought alike. They had a fund of common ideas, and it might be said tliat 
France was the country in which men had become the most alike, one to the 
other. fi 


The chief evidences of this great change in public opinion are to be 
observed in popular customs. Side by side with the indications we have 
already mentioned are other symptoms, less important perhaps, but which 
history cannot afford to ignore. Thus dress begins to assume a character less 
sumptuous and artificial in consequence both of imitation of the English 
and of modifications spontaneously brought about. Plain stuffs and sober 
colours reappear among men, and the women again display that elegant 
simplicity brought into such prominence by the heroines of Rousseau. 
Panniers and vast coiffures would long since have disappeared had not 
court etiquette maintained them against all spirit of innovation. As it is, 
women are soon to allow their hair more freedom of arrangement and to 
restore it to its natural colour. In small things as in great a return to nature is 
invoked. 


THE FINE ARTS 


Most marked of all the signs of moral evolution are those observable in the 
arts. Tragedies gave voice to feelings of patriotism and French nationality 
which were applauded by Rousseau despite the monarchical form in which 
they were still presented ; but it is in another department of dramatic art that 
the new tendencies find their fullest expression. The opera-eomique’ that 
product of a musical school so peculiarly French, reached a high point of 
development between 1760 and 1780. In these prose dramas mingled with 
song, which in part realise the ideals of Diderot, are belied Rousseau’s 
theories of French incapacity for musical achievement, though their source 
of inspiration is Rousseau himself, somewhat modified and softened. 


Sedaine and otlier writers co-operate successfully with musicians such as 
the graceful Dalayrac and Monsigny, who composes by instinct, according 
to his illustrious contemporary, Gretry. The simple and rapid melodies of 
this latter composer, bubbling over as they are with eternal youth, still 
delight us by their contrast witli the colossal works of modern times that 
fairly succumb under the weight of their own science and the enormous 
amount of machinery they require. The essential characteristics of Gretry 


and his school are extreme naturalness combined with a charming vivacity 
that is devoid of subtlety or exaggeration, and tender, penetrating passion. 
All traces of social corruption have disappeared ; in this rejuvenated form 
of musical art there is to be perceived tlie freshness of a breath of spring. 


The young French school was made complete by a German who sounded 
the heavier chords of the lyre and made the form of grand opera particularly 
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his own. Gluck had suffered long from the insignificance of the Italian 
background, and his dramatic genius was never truly revealed until he 
found themes worthy of his inspiration and a librettist capable of giving 
them form. “It has been my aim,” he writes, ” to reduce music to its true 
function, that of seconding poetiy by giving additional force to sentiments 
and situations without obstructing the action or allowing the interest to cool 
by the introduction of superfluous ornament.” Having first made a name in 
Italy, which recognised his greatness while rejecting his principles of art, he 
came to Paris, where he took up permanent residence, making the Frencli 
tongue his own. France received with enthusiasm this glorious adopted son, 
but Italy, again on the offensive, challenged Gluck’s success in France and 
inaugurated that war between the Gluckists and the Piccinnists, or between 
the French school and the Italian school, which raged up to the eve of the 
Revolution. 


Gretry and Gluck differed widely in genius, but their views on music were 
the same. For both of them expression was everything ; neither could 
conceive the idea of separating words from music, and even in overtures 
and ritournelles they sought to maintain a direct relation with the text that 
had preceded or was about to follow. 


The pure French school without doubt set to musical inspiration limits that 
were far too narrow ; but the contrary excess has been observed in that 
Italian school which a brilliant genius has brought to prominence in our day, 


and which has in turn been modified by French influence until it more 
nearly approaches the happy medium discovered by the great Mozart. From 
a philosophical point of view, hesitation would not be possible in making a 
choice between the two opposite standpoints since the question of technical 
methods is so largely one of moral character. Gluck comprehends music 
after the manner of the ancient Greeks ; his austere inspiration presages 
harmonies that would be more in place in the field of battle than on the 
operatic stage. 


The same spirit is apparent in the plastic arts. Though Pigalle and Falconet 
maintain Frencli sculpture in a relatively high position in Europe, there is 
imparted to it no decided impulse such as made architecture advance after 
1760. Antique severity and simplicity is the style aimed at, and all fantastic 
curves and strange and artificial ornamental forms are inexorably banished. 
The hotel des Monnaies, the beautiful edifices of the place Louis XV, and in 
larger if not faultless proportions the St. Genevieve or Pantheon of Souffiot 
attest a profound modification of taste, but do not foretell the peculiar turn 
the classical school is to take when it everywhere sets to reproducing Greek 
temples, as though there could be in architecture any absolute type which 
should not vary according to climate or customs. 


A like revolution is to be observed in the art of painting. e New influences 
acted upon the artists. As fewer convents and churches were built and the 
age was not one of devotion, there were fewer religious pictures produced. 
Since the king and the high personages had not the “great taste ” of Louis 
XIV, there were fewer historical paintings. There were fewer vast wall 
spaces and expansive domes to be covered with colour. A different 
architecture, especially in the interior of private edifices, demands a 
different school of painting. Another variety of Maecenases arose @@@ 
the farmers-general, the parvenus of finance and stock-jobbing who no 
longer had the ambition to imitate the grand monarch at a distance, but 
abandoned themselves to their own instincts, which were not elevating : the 
actresses who set the fashions gave the lone to the city and to the court, and 
like La 
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Guimard had fine mansions built for themselves ; finall }^ there were the 
great ladies whose great ambition was to be taken for actresses. For the new 
world there must be a new kind of art. To ornament the cosy salons, the 
boudoirs, the petites appartenients of the petites maisons the canvases of the 
preceding century were of too vast proportions, too severe, too majestic. 
More appropriate were mythological scenes liglitly treated, pastorals, fStes 
galantes, hunting scenes, the so-called scenes champStres, or even readings, 
conversations, and concerts (sacred terms). The great French landscape 
painters Poussin and Claude Lorrain (Claude Gelee) could no longer have 
recognised the trees, the skies, and the fountains of the canvases a la mode ; 
for they are the trees, the skies, the fountains of the opera. The theatre, 
which had invaded private life, also ruled over the arts. 


If painting had been entirely abandoned to the taste of the Maecenases of 
the day there would have been a marked decadence. Fortunately, about the 
middle of the century, with the periodic picture exhibitions, art criticism 
was born. Diderot, in his Salons (1765-1767), Grimm, and Laharpe jeered 
at the caprices in fashion, upheld the true but unrecognised painters, and 
encouraged the return to nature. It was these men that revealed to the public 
the genius of Chardin and Greuze and extolled genre painting. 


The fetes galantes and the genre painting produced some real artists, and in 
spite of their faults they developed a true French art. The greatest of these 
painters had gone to Rome in vain ; the influence of antiquity upon them 
was almost nothing. From the Eternal City they came back the eighteenth- 
century Frenchmen they went. If one would seek the real mas-ter of 
Watteau, Boucher, Chardin, and Greuze, he will be found in Rubens with 
his Marie de’ Medici series.’ 


The achievements of these men, were, however, but a prelude to what was 
to follow ; the art of grand, historical painting, dead for more than half a 
century, was to live again in a period of exceptional brilliancy. A certain 
eager, determined young man, a relation and pupil of Boucher but without 
as yet any definite, artistic aim, was sent as laureate, in 1775, to Rome, 
where he came under the influence of Winckelmann and his History of 
Ancient Art ( Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthwns‘, published in 1764. 


Acted upon by a double current, that of Winckelmann’s enthusiastic 
testheticism and the republican fervour of Rousseau and Mably, the painter 
Louis David was formed. From the one source he received his subjects and 
his inspiration, from the other his sense of form and his tendency to paint 
figures that are like statues, just as the sculptors early in the eighteenth 
century were given to making statues that were like painted figures. 


SCIENCE 


It was only in the first half of the seventeenth century that the great men of 
letters, like Descartes and Pascal, appear as great savants. Later on Bossuet, 
Fenelon, and Fontenelle are the sole litterateurs wlio show a certain 
acquaintance with science @@@ and that particularly because the 
sciences, thanks to Descartes, were considered a branch of philosophy. On 
the contrary, in the eighteenth century every great man of letters is also a 
savant. D’ Alembert was above all a mathematician. Condillac published 
treatises on arithmetic, algebra, mechanics, and astronomy. The less known 
but assuredly estimable portion of Montesquieu’s writings are his works in 
the sciences. Rousseau prepared liimself for his “mile by arduous scientific 
study, followed the courses of the chemist Rouelle and composed a treatise 
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on botauy. Diderot wrote on mathematics, on the cohesion of solid bodies, 
and published numerous scientific articles in his Encyclopcedia.’ 


Poets, great ladies, and great lords, beginning with the regent Orleans 
@@@ everyone was interested in scientific discovery ; it was the topic of 
the salon and the boudoir as of the academies. Nothing contributed more to 
form tlie spirit of the eighteenth century, at once classical and full of 
innovation, frivolous and serious, loving light literature and weighty 
demonstration. The philosophers, applying to political social questions the 
rigour of scientific methods, gave a more resolute turn to the war upon the 
past. Finally the great discoveries in every direction, exalting the 


imagination and inflating all hearts with pride, contributed not a little to 
inculcate in the French that absolute confidence in the all-powerfulness of 
reason. 


In the eighteenth century the new methods of analytical geometry and the 
infinitesimal calculus continued to be developed. Although French 
astronomers seem to play but a secondary role in the great celestial 
discoveries of the age, we must not forget the work of D’ Alembert and of 
Clairaut. The superiority and the special work of the French in this century 
is the application of pure mathematics to astronomy. 


What was retarding the progress of chemistry was that those impalpable and 
invisible substances called gases were little understood. Especially the most 
active of these gases, oxygen, was unknown [until 1774]. Lavoisier gave to 
Priestley’s discovery of oxygen its full value and recognised the important 
role played by this gas in nature. He was the first to establish clearly that air 
is not a simple body. In 1783 Lavoisier decomposed water and showed 
that it was composed of oxygen and hydrogen. Now that oxygen was 
known, chemistry became a science. Assisted by Guyton de Morveau, 
Fourcroy, and Berthollet, Lavoisier established the chemical nomenclature 
in 1787 and dowered the new science with a precise and supple language 
lending itself to all its perfections, and which was adopted by the whole of 
Europe. & Hitherto the terminology of the science had been a matter of 
whim and caprice. Such names as “liver of sulphur,” “mercury of life, 
horned moon,” ” the double secret,” ” the salt of many virtues,” and the 
like, had been accepted without protest by the chemical world. With such a 
terminology continued progress was as impossible as human progress 
without speech. The new chemistry of Lavoisier and his confreres^ 
following the model set by zoology half a century earlier, designated each 
substance by a name instead of a phrase, applied these names according to 
fixed rules, and, in short, classified the chemical knowledge of the time and 
brought it into a system, lacking which no body of knowledge has full title 
to the name of sciences’ 
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The eighteenth century abounds in savants who, renouncing all pretensions 
to the universality affected in the Middle Ages, devoted their entire lives to 
a special branch of zoology. Buffon, appointed intendant of the jardin du 


sees the moon over his left shoulder, is brother in spirit to the Assyrian 
astrologer who used this “astrolabe” to forecast the events of his own 
immediate future. And these incantations, religious and magical rites, 
prayers, hymns, litanies — do they not make it clear that the Assyrian was 
indeed our elder brother? Does this lifted veil then show us a vista of three 
millennia, or only of as many generations ? At least it serves to bring home 
to us — and I doubt if any other exhibit could do it as forcibly — how slow, 
how snail-like is the rate of human progress. Yet, after all, how vain this 
moralising; for who does not know that the day when Nineveh saw its 
prime was only the yesterday of human civilisation ? If one doubted it 
before, he can doubt no longer, since he has wandered down the rooms in 
which the relics from the library of Asshurbanapal are exhibited, glancing 
thus casually at the accommodating English labels. 


Naturally, the stock of material bearing upon this topic has been constantly 
increased by new explorations, notably by those of Oppert at Nineveh, and 
of De Sarzec at Telloh, by which the French Government has supplemented 
the early collections of the pioneer of the work, Botta ; by various German 
exploring companies ; and, more recently, by the American exploring 
expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, under Dr. John P. Peters, 
which secured such important results at Nippur. But the greatest repository 
of all still remains that which Layard and his assistant and successor in the 
work, Rassam, followed by George Smith, secured for the British Museum. 
The other collections afford important sidelights; but the main story of 
Assyrian life and history, as at present known to us, is told only by the 
books from the wonderful library of the palace of Asshurbanapal at 
Nineveh; and these can be studied only in the British Museum, or in the 
publications which the workers of that institution have from time to time 
given to the world. 


After glancing at these documents for the first time, none but a heedless 
person can fail to have brought home to him a more vivid picture of the life 
of antiquity, and a truer historical perspective than he can previously have 
possessed. For more than two thousand years Greek culture has dominated 
the world, and it has been the custom to speak of the Greek as if he were the 
veritable inventor of art and of culture; but these documents have led to a 


Roi, began his great Natural History. From 1749 to 1767 he published 
fifteen volumes upon quadrupeds in collaboration with Daubenton. From 
1770 to 1780 appeared the History of Birds, in nine volumes, with the 
collaboration of Gueneau de Montbelard, the Abbe Bexon, Sonnini, and De 
Manoncourt. Afterwards came the History of Minerals. The sequel to 


\} No attempt has been made to give in this chapter an account of Lhe great 
Encydopoedia and its influence, since the matter has already been fully 
treated. See above, pp. 02-64. ] 


[2 In common with other chemists of the time, Lavoisier supposed oxygen 
gas itself to be a compound. He considered its components to be a metal 
oxygen combined with the alleged element heat; Dr. Priestley thought it a 


compound of positive electricity and “phlogiston”; and Humphry Davy, a 
little later, supposed it to be a compound of oxygen and light.!/] 
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CHAPTER V LOUIS XVI AND MARIE ANTOINETTE 
[1774-1789 A.D.] 


There is nothing better proved by a course of historic study than the strange 
fact that the people on the very verge of cliange and revolution have no idea 
that anything is about to take place. A nation is always taken by surprise 
when its institutions are overthrown, like a child when its house of cards is 
toppled over by its own height. Contemporaries in other lands are generally 
quite as blind ; but the spectator from a distance of time sees everything 
more clearly. 


All the performers in the great drama, of which we are not yet come to the 
final act, were now upon the scene. There were Louis XVI, aged twenty 
years, gentle and kind ; Louis XVIII, aged nineteen, clearer in intellect and 
more marked in character ; and Charles X, aged seventeen, stubborn and 


proud. These were the three grandsons of Louis XV, and all attained the 
throne. But there was another personage at that time alive who also the 
likeness of a kingly crown had on: it was a little child of seven months old, 
a grandson of the false and dissolute regent, who, after a long period of 
struggle and obscurity, emerges at the end of his career as Louis Philippe. 
Four Bourbons and a Bonaparte were all preparing for their parts in the year 
1774 @@ three princes, a boy playing the hoop in the streets of Ajaccio, 
and a baby in arms. 


A young king is always popular ; he has made no personal or public 
enemies, and there is a length of reign before him which will enable him to 
reward his friends. But there j)erhaps never Avas so popular a king as Louis 
XVI. Married at sixteen to the beautiful daughter of the emperor of 
Germany, one year his junior, he and Marie Antoinette, when their 
establishment was formed, presented to the admiring eyes of the Parisians 
the model of a perfectly happy life. They reminded the observers of some of 
those charming fairy tales where royal shepherds and shepherdesses 
exchange the cares of power for the enjoyments of Arcadia ; and if the 
enjoyments were a little expensive, and Arcadia a domain filled with 
princes and princesses, 
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[1774-1775 A.D.] the interest of the story was only enhanced, and the 
voices of the real Cory-dons €€@ the starving peasantry and angry men 
of the towns €€@ were drowned in the shouts of jubilee. 


The finances were utterly ruined ; the expenses of the state greatly exceeded 
the utmost possible extent of its income ; and the goodness of the young 
monarch’s heart came forth in the first speech which reached the public ear: 
” We will have no loans, no fresh burdens, and no credit”; and, leaving liis 
ministers to devise means of paying the army and navy, the interest of the 


funds, and the overwhelming salaries of the national servants, he conducted 
his gay and brilliant wife to Rheiras, where he was crowned (1775) with 
greater splendour than Louis XIV, and with a prouder display of feudal 
ceremony and kniglitly magnificence than had been dreamed of by Philip 
Augustus. 


As if to make up for his own youth and inexperience, he called to his 
council the count de Maurepas, at this time seventy-three years of age, who 
had been disgraced twenty-five years before by the favourite Pompadour, 
and liad been busying himself ever since in studying the modern 
philosophies by which the world was going to be reformed. But there are 
some men whom years cannot make old, nor any study of philosophy wise 
and prudent. The new minister was as firm a believer in Arcadia as the 
Phyllises and Strephons of Paris. He would bring back a golden age, where 
the dreams of philanthropists and the wisdom of statesmen should be 
united. He had read the glowing descriptions of a state of society where all 
men were equal before the law ; where the rich could not oppress the poor ; 
where the crown was the fountain of perennial grace ; and where the 
obsolete prejudices of a useless and supererogatory church were reduced to 
the purest essence of the Christian precepts, and where there was neither 
heresy nor superstition. He put his theories into practice with the same 
thoughtless levity as he had maintained them in the sparkling 
conversaziones of the capital, and gave open manifestation of his principles 
and designs by appointing to the management of the finances one of the 
least-known writers in t\Q Encyclopcedla‘ in which the most sweeping 
changes in government, society, and religion were agitated with the greatest 
eloquence and amazing success : his name was Turgot. 


With a prime-minister tapping his golden snuff-box and uttering 
declamations about the rights of man, and a chief of the finances, one of the 
most honest and intellectual men in France, and imbued with all the 
doctrines of the school of Voltaire and Diderot, the enthusiastic young 
marquises and abbes, who united politics and romance in almost equal 
quantities, saw an end of all the miseries of life. A new era had opened on 
mankind, and its inauguration was intrusted to a king of the most amial)le 
disposition, and a queen who shrouded the grandeurs of the noblest place in 
Europe, and the pride of the highest birth, in a graceful simplicity of 


manners and the most childlike enjoyment of the pleasures of her age and 
rank.6 


Louis XVI was twenty years of age at his accession to the throne. His 
father, the devout dauphin, had intrusted his education to the duke de la 
Vauguyon, a noble of rigid and ascetic piety. This man bred up the future 
heir to the throne of France as if he were destined to be a monk ; and took 
care to render him not only scrupulously ignorant of all polite learning, but 
even of history and the science of government. The very external 
appearance of Louis betrayed this tutelage : he was slovenly, melancholy, 
ungraceful, bashful, and so diffident tliat his eyes often shrank from the 
regard of his meanest subject ; with all this, he had been inspired with such 
a religious horror of carnal affections, that he remained for many years on 
no closer 
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terms than those of mere politeness with his young and lovelj’ queen. Such 
was the character of the new sovereign, called to administer the realm at the 
most critical period of its history. c 


Before proceeding with the events of his reign we may well make some 
study of the characteristics of the queen who had such sway for good and 
evil over hin. @@ 


Since her arrival in France, Marie Antoinette had met with opposition such 
as women seldom forget. As she had been forced to bear it silently, this hard 
situation made her false and artful. Maria Theresa, her mother, knew the 
court of Versailles well, and yet she committed the error of request-ing 
diplomatically through M. de Merez, her ambassador, that her relation, 
Mademoiselle de Lorraine, and the prince de Lambex, should rank after 
princes of the blood of the house of Bourbon, at the marriage of her 
daughter with the daupliin of France. To please the dauphiness who wished 
it and Maria Theresa who requested it, Louis XV had thought he ought to 


make it an affair of state. But the ladies of the court from whom Louis XV 
expected the most submission and deference had played an obstinate and 
proud jiart, making a resistance which was invincible to the formal demand 
of the king. Their stubbornness went so far as to declare that they would 
give up the ball rather than be deprived of the right of dancing first. The 
dauphiness was so vexed for her part that she procured a copy of the letters 
that Louis XV had written to the peers ; she shut them up in her cash-box 
and added these three words, “I shall remember.” From that moment she 
resolved to exclude as much as possible titled ladies from her house. 


The young dauphiness had an angelic face : the whiteness of her 
complexion was striking, her colouring bright and clear ; her features were 
regular, her figure slim, but her eyes were subject to inflammation though 
fine and agreeable. She had the Austrian thick lip. She was affectionate, 
lively, anxious to please, and well instructed b}’ her mother as to what she 
must do in order to be loved at court, if she had wished to follow her 
instructions. The pulpits, academies, the most brilliant societies, the paj)ers, 
the almanacs of the Muses, all praised her. Flattery in France still retained 
the form and tone of the grand reign of Louis XIV. 


Marie Antoinette had been brought up b}^ her mother to be one day queen 
of France ; but she no sooner arrived at Versailles than she began to shake 
off all that was troublesome. She went on foot, dismissing her equerry, 
accompanied only by one or two ladies of the court. She used to invite her 
brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law to dine and sup and went to meals with 
them unceremoniously. She was kind, and considerate, and often delicate in 
her charities. Once a stag wounded at the king’s hunt struck a poor peasant 
with his horns ; the dauphiness ran to his help, took his wife into her 
carriage, caressed her, and gave her a pension. Marie Antoinette also 
encouraged and protected musicians. She knew Latin, German, Italian, and 
had soon mastered French. With this kind of character the dauphiness had 
much to suffer in France. She had to swallow insults, and assist in silence at 
the catastrophe which seemed to overthrow the foundation of the Austrian 
faction at the court of France, a revolution which kept her isolated and left 
to herself at a court where Madame du Barry reigned supreme. 


Marie Antoinette with difficulty endured the precedence which the king’s 
favourite had over her at court ; the dauphiness, naturally given to shyness 
and reserve, could not forgive her. Her first act on gaining authority and 
influence was to shut Du Barry up in a convent the very day that her 
husband succeeded his grandfather. 
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The young couple lived at court in an exemplary and retired way under the 
trying circumstances, each endeavouring-to please the other in everything. 
The dauphiness began to win her husband’s affections ; she knew well how 
to surround him with comforts ; she understood the weakness of his 
character, and according to her mother’s instructions she resolved to 
exercise all the power of her sex and beauty on his mind. Aspiring from an 
early age to being one day able to govern in his name, a witticism, a caress 
at the right moment were the means she employed to subdue this young 
prince. The tactful concessions and refusals of her favours were her 


means of gaining his attachment ; we see the king, during his last years, 
fearing, obe3dng, and loving her. 


She was constantly being opposed by her 

aunts and sisters-in-law, which embittered her 

^ cliaracter and was the first cause of her mis- 

A į ? QOQON nTM fortunes. The aunts she deprived of their 

K-AL. .. QQ @j^::^-.^:V^ prerogative, and consigned them to live at 
Bellevue or at Meudon with the retired old ladies. She treated her sisters-in- 


law with all the haughtiness of an archduchess and queen of France. They 
often retaliated by words even superior in haughtiness. 


Finding on all sides contradictions, and the refusal of that respect due to 
royalty, she became more and more a stranger to France. Slie soon 
discovered a sarcastic character. Instead of endeavouring to gain the public 
praise, she assumed a contradictory tone, which daily increased her 
enemies. She thought everything should be permitted her because of her 
birth and rank. With no regard for the French character, naturally irritable, 
she roused the resentment of the nobility in office. They formed a centre of 
opposition, which did not spare her, and obliged her to form an intimate 
society of her own, and as this society was ill-chosen, having been formed 
by a frivolous young princess who thought of nothing but dress and 
pleasure, the best part of the court suspected her morals and habits. She had 
scarcely become queen of France when slie started the fasliion of wearing 
large feathers. When she passed in ceremony with the ladies-in- waiting 
along the galleries, it was like a forest of plumes, raised a foot and a half 
high and waving freely over the heads. The courtiers, who could not be 
persuaded to adopt these fashions nor to copy the queen every day, called 
these feathers horse ornaments. In the month of February, 1775, she 
exaggerated the fashion of feathers still more. She invented wonderful 
head-dresses representing English gardens, mountains, and forests. The 
king, whose tastes were simi)le, only spoke timidly about these 
extraordinary ornaments. But at the commencement of 1776 he gave her 
half of the diamonds he had as dauphin and told her to be contented with 
these which would not cost anytliing. But this advice from tlie king did not 
change her, and the rage for feathers arrived at such a pitch, that sometimes 
one 
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feather would cost as much as 50 k)uis [X47 or $236]. “Your charms,” 
added Louis XVI, “do not need adornment.” Maria Theresa joined the king 


in trying to cure the queen of her futile tastes which she developed at such 
an early age. The queen sent her her portrait ornamented with large and 
beautiful feathers ; Maria Theresa sent it back, with a note to this effect : ” I 
would willingly have accepted the portrait of the queen of France, but I 
could not accept one which only represented a comedy actress.” But 
nothing could alter Marie Antoinette’s taste for these ridiculous 
ornaments.’ ^ 


Marie Antoinette’s faults consisted in a thoughtless need of affectionate 
intercourse, and a desire to please and to charm. A spirit of dissipation, of 
levity, of heedlessness became, together with favouritism, another source of 
evil. The queen could never be made to interest herself in any serious 
occupation. She is much blamed for her very incomplete education, but it 
must be acknowledged that this is not a sufficient reason for believing that 
she sought out and read the worst books. Joseph IT speaks of “indecencies ” 
with which the queen, his sister, had filled her mind by her reading ; but it is 
unnecessary to exaggerate, or even to give full credit to Joseph’s words, as 
he went to the farthest extreme. 


The thousand accounts of her imprudent visits to the balls of the opera, to 
the three theatres, to horse and sledge races, also of nocturnal promenades 
upon the terrace at Versailles, always without the king, who only cared for 
sport, lotto, and blindman’s buff, played for “wagers,” filled the memoirs of 
the time with an inexhaustible variety of details. The queen’s extravagance 
became excessive, particularly in 1776 and 1777 ; the reason did not consist 
only in the graciousness which made her unable to refuse anything to those 
around her, but, over and above that, she was powerless to resist certain 
fascinations of finery and luxury. More than once, for instance, her taste for 
precious stones carried her away, and this was a subject of humiliation and 
amazement to her mother, who wished to inspire her with a serious sense of 
her dignity. 


The other instance of grave extravagance was gambling. The play of the 
king and queen at court is traditional. It is well known how much the 
passion for play had increased in the previous reign ; one has only to read 
Walpole to recall how princesses of the blood gave themselves up to this 
excessive gambling. Mercy-Argenteau in his letters is inexhaustible on the 


subject : ” The queen was anxious,” he writes towards the end of 1776, ” to 
play at faro. She begged the king to permit them to summon the bankers of 
the gam-ing tables from Paris. The bankers arrived October 30th and dealt 
the cards all the night and morning of the 31st. The queen remained until 
five o’clock in the morning. Her majesty dealt all evening and into the 
morning of November 1st (All Saints’ Day) ; she herself played until three 
o’clock in the morning. The harm was that such an evening, extending into 
the morning of so solemn a festival, sliould be so spent, and it caused much 
public gossip.” 


Marie Antoinette won and lost in an evening 500 louis ; slie was obliged to 
go to the king the following day, who, without scolding her, paid it out of 
his private purse. From that also ensued many miscliievous rumours, which 
the papers spread throughout Europe concerning the cheating carried on in 
the play at Marly, and about the suspicious behaviour of an Englishman 
named Smith admitted to the gaming table of the queen at Fontainebleau, 
who had won from the princes 500,000 francs. 


These rumours aroused the indignation of Joseph II and of Maria Tlie-resa. 
Joseph exclaimed that the court of France had become a gambling 
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understand and prevent it, *’ the revolution would be cruel.” The empress 
sent a message to her daughter, to the effect that she was rushing to her 
doom ; that she must instantly and at any cost cut short her passion for play 
; she threatened to write severely to the king about it, if slie did not see a 
thorough change at once.e Leaving her to her more or less innocent 
frivolities, let us examine the Herculean efforts of the ministers to slay the 
hydra-headed monster of deficit and release the gold of which she and her 
kind had scattered so much while the people starved in herds. >@ 


THE VAIN REFORMS OF TURGOT 


truer view. Here one looks back, as it were, over the heads of the Greeks, 
and catches glimpses of a people that possessed a high civilisation 
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when the Greeks were still an upstart nation, only workings their way out of 
barbarism. 


Now it appears to be nothing less than a law of nature that every nation 
should look with contempt upon every other nation which it regards as 
contemporary. With a highly artistic people, whose chief pride is their 
artistic taste, this feeling reaches its climax. The Greek attitude in this 
regard is proverbial. But it is just as fixed a law of nature that every nation 
should look with reverence upon some elder civilisation. The Romans 
adopted the Greek word “barbarian,” and applied it to all other nations — 
except the Greeks. The Greeks did not return the compliment. For them the 
Romans were parvenus — parvenus to be looked on with hatred and con- 
temi)t. I doubt not the Athenian child gave the deadliest possible insult to 
liis playfellow when he called him a Roman ; just as the Parisian child of 
to-day reserves the appellation ” anglais ” as the bitterest anathema of his 
vocabulary. But when the Greek turned his eyes in the other direction, and 
looked out upon Egyptian and Babylonian civilisation, he was gazing into 
the past, and his contempt changed to reverence, precisely as with the 
Frenchman of to-day, who looks back with reverence upon the civilisation 
of ancient Greece and Rome, while utterly contemning all phases of the 
nineteenth-century civilisation save his own. 


It was gladly admitted by the Greeks that these oriental civilisations had 
flowered while Greek culture was yet in the bud. Solon, the lawgiver, was 
reported to have travelled in Egypt, and to have been mildly patronised by 
the Egyptian priests as the representative of an infant race. Herodotus, 
though ostensibly writing of the Persian war, devotes whole sections of his 
history to Egypt, and accepts, as did his countrymen, the Egyptian claims to 
immense antiquity without a scruple. Plato even resided for some years in 
Egypt, as Diodorus tells us, in the hope of gaining an insight into the 
mysteries of oriental philosophy. 


The count de Maurepas was an aged, experienced, cunning man of the 
world, somewhat resembling the prince Talleyrand of later days, unrivalled 
in address, in ei)igram, and persiflage. He was too enlightened not to have 
progressed with his age. He approached in principle more nearly to 
Choiseul than to Aiguillon. This became manifest in filling up the places of 
the ministry : the count de Vergennes, the ambassador who at 
Constantinople had seconded the views of Choiseul against Russia, was 
recalled to preside over the foreign department. The hated Maupeou and 
Terray were both discarded. Turgot, the friend of the economists, the 
statesman vaunted by the philosophers, replaced the latter ; his name was a 
pledge of reform and amelioration. The first act of the new government was 
to dismiss the parliament of Maupeou, and re-establish the ancient judges 
and courts which had been dissolved by Louis XV. 


Turgot announced his financial plans and projects of reform. The principal 
of these were to do away with corvees and such taxes as weighed 
exclusively on the people, establishing a territorial impost that would be 
borne equally b}’ all classes of society, nobility and clergy not excluded. 


But these privileged orders, instead of deeming themselves called on to 
make sacrifices to the state, thought, on the contrary, that they were unjustly 
oppressed. Neither could be induced to make sacrifices. Noblesse and 
clergy, the parties of Choiseul and Aiguillon, united against the audacious 
innovator Turgot, who pretended that the privileged classes should support, 
according to their means, the burdens of the state. Wliat is more 
astonishing, the parliament or legists united with these orders ; and thus the 
monarch’s ministry, in its attempt to relieve the people and middling class, 
was marred and checked and flung aback into the ancient and pernicious 
courses of absolute monarchy. Never did blindness and selfishness combine 
more grossly, or more deservedly merit the ruin and the punishment they 
afterwards incurred. 


Had Louis now summoned the states-general, they would have been 
grateful for tlieir existence and for the influence which they afterwards 
wrested from the monarch. At this time, not only was the monarch beloved, 
but liis queen was still uncalumniated, and had not yet been made to lose 
the affections of the people. But neither |Maurepas, nor Louis, had the 


courage to rely on the popular mass. The states-general were still the 
bugbear that they had been for centuries ; and the sovereign, rather than 
recur to this his only support, the only body that could give him funds, and 
confidence, and stability, remained leaning alternately on the frail prop of 
mere court parties, sharing and bringing upon himself all the odium and 
contempt which the ignorance, the selfishness, and the empty pride of such 
counsellors earned from the public voice. 
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Turgot fell before this opposition of the privileged orders. Malesherbes, his 
friend and brother minister, fell also : both were successively dismissed. 
The unfortunate Marie Antoinette is accused of having influenced the king 
to get rid of them. Some of the courtiers might indeed have incited her to 
this act ; but the blame rests not with her. Turgot and Malesherbes fell by 
the opposition of the noblesse and parliament, the latter then allowed to 
possess a legislative veto. They were sacrificed not to the queen but to 
circumstances. The ideas of Turgot had embraced a vast scheme of 
amelioration. They were not limited to an equable and territorial tax, but 
contained a free municipal system, and an assembly of the deputies of the 
provinces to supersede the parliament in their functions of consenting to 
new imposts. An edict issued to establish one of his principles, the free 
commerce of grain, unfortunately did not produce favourable results. The 
year being one of general scarcity, the want of corn was attributed to the 
edict, and Tur-got’s theories lost a great part of their influence. 


A sedition broke out in Paris, occasioned by famine. Similar scenes took 
place throughout the kingdom, occasioned by the indigence, the unfixed 
and suffering state of the peasant population. The police, it seems, were not 


active to repress the tumult. Turgot declared that it was excited, not by the 
effects of his edict, but by his enemies. Maurepas represented this to the 
king as false and presumptuous. That minister already began to be disgusted 
with the popular ally that overshadowed him. This took place in 1775. In 


the following year, Turgot, who still held his ground, caused six edicts to be 
presented to the parliament. The chief ones ordered the abolition of the 
corvee as well as of certain monopolies and corporations. The parliament 
refused to register: the king overcame the opposition in a bed of justice ; but 
the clamours of the noblesse at court were too great for Louis to resist. ” It 
is only Monsieur Turgot and I who love the people,” said the monarch ; but 
the minister was nevertheless dismissed, and, as we have said, was followed 
in his retreat by Malesherbes. 


An imitator of Turgot, one who had caught up the mania for reform, was the 
count de St. Germain. He was created minister at war, and his first act was 
to reorganise the army. He introduced the Prussian discipline ; and in his 
love of change broke up all the old regiments of household troops and 
mousquetaires, and much diminished the bodyguard. Such reductions, 
however called for by economy, had the effect of disgusting the noblesse, 
which exclusively composed those corps, with the very name of reform ; 
and was one of tlie great causes that accelerated the revolution, by 
disorganising the army, and leaving no force to resist the insurrectionary 
movements of the populace. 


To Turgot succeeded Clugny in the department of finance. He re-established 
the corvSe, to gratify those under whose auspices he was 
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elevated.^ He died in a few months and was succeeded by Taboureau. 
Maurepas held still the place of prime minister, or rather that of favourite. 
Without principles or party, his sole object was to reign ; and thus the true 


administrators of the government had to please not only a royal but a 
ministerial master. Those were stormy days, however, in which incapacity 
could not long hold the helm. Louis XVI was himself impatient at the 
difficulties of the government, and the feeble attempts of his ministry to 
surmount them. Necker was recommended as a financier capable of 
effecting wonders ; and he was accordingly appointed director of the 
treasury, subordinate to the controller-general Taboureau. c 


necker’s ministry 


Necker was a Genevan banker who had been established and naturalised in 
France for several years. He had acquired a large fortune w/iicli he put to a 
noble use. His honesty and loyalty were proverbial and his credit unlimited. 


He had a power of another kind. His salon was one of the most influential 
and most select in Paris, thanks to Madame Necker, who presided over it 
with remarkable ability. A woman of cultivated mind and enthusiastic 
temperament, she had grouped round her a society of litterateurs like 
Marmontel, the abbe Raynal, Morellet ; a society on which she impressed a 
code of manners, severe, grave, and even slightly pedantic. She shared her 
husband’s ambition, which was extreme, and toiled no less actively than 
himself to satisfy it. Both, says Morellet,’’ had an insatiable desire for 
fame. 


Necker, not content that as a banker he was rich and powerful enough to 
hold his own against the ministers, had been ambitious of the reputation of 
an author, and had made his literary debut with a eulogy of Colbert, which 
the Academy crowned in 1773. Subsequently he wrote against Turgot’s 
edicts on grains. He discussed the principles of the economists with much 
sagacity, practical intelligence, and independence. Necker was of too 
haughty a character to affiliate himself with a sect ; he had the self-confi- 
dence of a man who had risen by his own exertions, who felt himself to be 
animated by upright and generous intentions, and supported, to use his own 
expression, on a basis of virtue {un fonds de vertu). His philanthropy, 
unlike that of Turgot, was pompous and showy, and with him the necessity 
of display was not less imperative than the necessity to act. ” His writings,” 
says Soulavie,f/ who draws his portrait with as much discernment as truth, 
” breathed throughout the language of humanity ; they gave evidence of an 


exquisite sensibility, a republican tendency, a style analogous to that of 
Rousseau, a brilliant imagination. They were adorned with figures and a 
tone of sentiment alike unknown in works on administration and which 
distinguished them from all other books of this nature.” Hitherto it had 
always been an intendant who had been placed at the head of the finances, 
never a banker. Necker began with a somewhat bombastic act of 
disinterestedness. He refused the salary of his office. He then broke with the 
traditions of his predecessors. He was of opinion that the finances would 
not be improved by changes of detail in the administration : that such 
methods were useless or had been exhausted. 


Having suppressed the intendants of finance, on account of their powers 
which he found too extensive and their hostility which he feared, he 
ventured 


[1 Marmontel/ calls his ministry five “months of pillage, of which the king 
alone was ignorant.” | 
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on a, great coup. On the 7th of January, 1777, he issued a considerable loan. 
He made this issue with ostentation and, as he did everything, in a startling 
manner. He divided his loan into two parts, the one consisting of ordinary 
annuities, repayable in annual instalments, and the other of life annuities. 
The day on which the treasury was opened, a long line of sub-scribers 
presented themselves ; guards were posted to maintain order and the whole 
was subscribed for in one day, even before the edict had been laid before 
the parliament. The terms were moderate. Necker was aware of the skill 
with which the English had made use of the public credit and he intended 
that France should derive from it the same advantage. He drew on the 
personal confidence which he inspired and he was careful to maintain it by 
observing great regularity in the payments, especially in those to the king’s 
household. With the money borrowed he paid off the existing deficit. 
Doubtless he mortgaged the future ; but he maintained that the future could 


support the charge and that it was just to burden it because it would enjoy 
the advantage gained and the prosperity which the independence of the 
United States could not fail to create. 


But opposition was inevitable. The novelty of the scheme awakened alarm. 
No reproach which could be made against the system of loans was spared. 
Was not the creation of life annuities an immoral speculation on the part of 
the state and one which should have been restricted instead of being 
extended? Was it necessary to recommence the system of handing France 
over to farmers of the revenue, bankers and merchants ? Necker is also 
reproached Avith creating no new wealth and exhibiting the infertility of his 
mind. The former financiers exclaimed in their turn against what they called 
the invasion of bankers, and hurled criticisms at the “banker-minister.” 


The public taking sides for or against Necker, a terrific clamour awoke 
round his name. Among the arguments advanced in his favour, one of the 
most curious was that to increase the number of annuitants was to add to 
that of the government’s supporters and those who dreaded its downfall. 
Nevertheless Necker did not succeed in quieting opposition. Nor did his 
character lend itself to this. An absolutist, as were all the innovating 
ministers of that time, he was lacking in flexibility and sang-froid ; to this 
defect he added a theatrical manner and ” an amour -jpropre which 
exceeded the ordinary measure of human vanity.” Finally he was a man of 
money ; as such his mind was bent on one subject exclusively : he believed 
tlie whole evil of the situation to reside in the finances. He imagined, and 
his friends repeated for him, that in paying off the deficit he was saving 
France. i’ 


The antechambers of these princely dwellings laughed at the starving 
people and were far more deeply agitated with the results of the 
speculations on kings and governments, the tidings of which were wafted 
over to them by every ship that came from the shores of America. Here 
were the very questions which had filled the works of the Encyclopaedists, 
carried out to the arbitrament of arms before their eyes: “No taxes without 
representation”; “no supreme power except by the will of the people” ; “no 
dominant sect” ; “no privileged birth”; “no inequality of condition.” Here 


were tlie exact statements in their theoretical essays translated into the 


reality of life @€@ a vast struggle fairly entered upon between the British 
colonies, swelling with those new ideas of universal freedom and fraternity, 
and the old British crown relying on prescription and experience. 


In 1774, the year of the king’s accession, a declaration of rights had been 
sent over to Europe along with other documents, by which the sympathies 
of all the generous and enlightened were demanded on behalf of the 
patriotic 
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cause. Already the American leaders had successfully resisted the Stamp 
Act of 1767. They had also opposed a newly imposed tax on tea and other 
commodities for the benefit of the mother country ; and, as is generally the 
case between near relations, the quarrel became embittered by the identity 
of blood and character. Obstinate Jonathan would not hear reason, and 
obstinate John would not condescend to speak it. 


Washington was now appointed commander-in-chief of all the colonial 
forces by the different provincial assemblies ; war broke out and blood was 
shed in April, 1775, and on the 4th of July, 1776, congress issued a 
declaration of independence, and took the name of United States. Paris was 
in as high a state of excitement and exasperation as Boston or New York. 
The dreams of philanthropists had taken bodily shape, and it was 
indispensable for the glory of France and the dignity of human nature that 
the champions of liberty should be supported. Hundreds of young and 
ardent enthusiasts took out their coroneted swords from the chest crowned 
with armorial bearings, where their ancestors of the feudal times had laid 
them, to draw them in the cause of freedom, equality, and a republic. But a 
bolder step was soon forced on the unwilling king, and he despatched an 
emissary in the name of France with credentials to the congress of America, 
and soldiers in the uniform of France to support the insurrection. Twelve 
sail of the line, under the count d’Estaing, were their convoy across the 


Atlantic, and it must have been only with an alfected surprise that Louis 
reaped the fruits of this interference, in a war with England. 


In no other way, even by open hostilities, could he have equally benefited 
the men of Massachusetts and New York. The marquis de La Fayette, one 
of the highest of the old nobility, was foremost in the combats on their side, 
and the promulgation of their principles. He was citizen La Fayette, and 
scomed the title of marquis as a mark of the inferiority of his brother the 
smith or ploughman. Smiths and ploughmen in all parts of France began to 
hear, from returning soldiers, reports of the proceedings across the sea. 
They heard of the gradual progress of the popular cause ; of battles where 
the PAnglish, when conquerors, were not inclined to pursue their advantage 
against their countrymen of the colonies, who only fought on American soil 
for the same privileges which their ancestors had won with the sword at 
home ; of the necessity the English government accordingly experienced of 
employing mercenary troops of Hanoverians, Hessians, and other 
continental populations, to coerce the free-spirited inhabitants of the long- 
settled provinces on the Hudson, Delaware, and James, who had been as 
English in heart and feeling ten years before as the men of Warwickshire or 
Devon. 


They discussed all these things in their shops and barns, and began to think 
what an oppressed and cowardly race they were to submit to a frippery 
peerage and worldly church, while people of their own class were achieving 
liberty and good government by courage and combination. Louis XVI, as 
king and liberal, was in a most painful and contradictory position. Every 
success his confederates won over his enemies was a fresh blow at the 
monarchic princi})les ; every success gained by his enemies over his allies 
strengthened the hands of his declared and inveterate foe. If England was 
weakened, monarchy felt the stroke ; if England was strengthened, France 
would feel her vengeance @€@ an unhappy fate where failure or triumph 
was equally to be feared. But of the two, it was better to deprive England of 
her power to harm ; and the whole strength of France was therefore roused 
to revenge the humiliation of the Seven Years’ War. France had come out of 
it stripped of her ships and colonies. She had surrendered Canada and 
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some of her western islands, and all her hopes in India. Her rival had 
planted her foot on the golden soil of Madras and Bengal, and was 
establishing an empire in the territories of the Great Mogul, whose very 
name was a mysterious sound of grandeur and wealth. From all that granary 
of riches and fame the French younger sons were kept out by the Treaty of 
Paris (1763), and they looked with disgust and hatred on the rapidly 
acquired fortunes of the civil servants of the English India Company, who 
went out poor, and came back with the fabulous treasures of oriental kings. 
The bitterness of international hatred had never been so great. In all quarters 
of the world France had been forced to succiunb, and now was the 
opportunity to be revenged for lost America, for lost Hindustan, for lost 
Senegal, for the lost Rhine, and the re-established Pyrenees.“ 


Dareste’s Account of the American Alliance 


Up to this time a profound antipathy had existed between France and 
America. The Americans had done all they could to bring about the loss to 
the French of their colonies in the New World, and their ideas of religious 
and political independence, their Protestantism, their love of self-gov- 
ernment were absolutely contrary to the French system and the French 
spirit. 


But when Franklin landed on the French shores, a common sentiment 
animated the two countries. America desired to shake off the British yoke; 
France wished to be avenged for her humiliations of 1763. What was called 
the “maritime tyranny” of the English weighed heavily on the French. For 
twelve years the government had been watching for an opportunity to take 
their revenge. There was all the greater anxiety to seize that which 
presented itself, because it was known that America was destined to a great 
development in the near future. 


The French told themselves that success would be easy ; that they had been 
quietly recovering their strength ; that with all her apparent power England 
was very vulnerable, for she was crushed under the weight of her debt, 


incapacitated from levying new imposts, and little prepared to sustain a war 
whose least danger to her was that of bankruptcy. It was above all 
imperative that she should not be allowed time to settle her quarrel with 
America, the adjustment of which would leave her free to turn all her forces 
against France. The idea of reconquering Canada naturally presented itself 
but was speedily abandoned. 


The struggle of the Americans against the English had, says Mignet,i 
agitated Europe and especially France. The ” insurgents,” as the revolted 
colonists were called, were the objects of an incredible interest. In the cafes 
and public places nothing was talked of but the justice and bravery of their 
resistance. All whose swords were idle and whose hearts loved noble 
adventures desired to enlist in their service. The sight of Franklin, the 
severe plainness of his costume, the refined simplicity of his manners, the 
attractive charm of his wit, his venerable aspect, modest self-confidence, 
and distinguished reputation made the cause of America all the fashion. 


“At this moment,” he wrote a little later, in reference to the lionising of 
which he was the object, “I am the most remarkable person in Paris.” He 
added in anotlier letter : ” Americans are treated here with a cordiality, 
respect, and affection which they never encountered in England when they 
were sent there.” It was in France that the celebrated line was written 
concerning him : Eripuit coelo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis. Franklin 
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concealed under his apparent simplicity an extreme tenacity and a shrewd 
intelligence. Without appearing to do so he contrived to flatter the salons, 
the women, the philosophes ; to talk beneficence and philanthropy and to 
conquer the Parisian public. This was the way to make himself 
embarrassing to the government. At first they avoided according him public 
recognition. The king had some scruple in breaking the treaties signed with 
England ; but Vergennes remembered that England liad never failed to 
support rebels in France. Eventually, certain sums of money were privately 


Regarding the Assyrio-Babylonians, apparently hardly any story was too 
fanciful to gain a measure of credence with the classical world. Herodotus, 
to be sure, only credits the Assyrians with ruling for five hundred and 
twenty years before the overthrow of Nineveh ; and Diodorus, following 
Ctesias, raises the figure only to about one thousand four hundred years. 
But these figures were probably based on a vague comprehension that 
Assyria proper had a relatively late period of flowering, as was, indeed, the 
fact ; and the rumours regarding the age of Babylonian civilisation as a 
whole may be best illustrated by recalling that Cicero thought it necessary 
to express his scepticism regarding a claim, seemingly prevalent in his time, 
that Babylonian monuments preserve astronomical observations dating back 
over a period of two hundred and seventy thousand years. Pliny, on the 
other hand, quoting ” Epigenes, a writer of first-rate authority,” claims for 
tlie astronomical records only a period of seven hundred and twenty years, 
noting also that Berosus and Critodemus still further limit the period to four 
hundred and eighty years. But the very range of numbers shows how utterly 
vague were the notions involved ; and Pliny himself draws the inference of 
” the eternal use of letters ” among the Bab3donians, indicating that even 
the minimum period took the matter beyond the range of western history. 


But for that matter nothing could be more explicit than the testimony of 
Diodorus, who, writing some three centuries after what we now speak of as 
the “golden age” of Greece, plainly indicates that not Greece but 
Mesopotamia was looked to in his day as the classic land of culture. And 
we 
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of to-day are enabled — the first of any generation in our era — to catch 
glimpses of the data on which that estimate was based, and to understand, 
by the witness of our own eyes, that the fabled glory of ancient Assyria was 
no myth, but a very tangible reality. 


Assyrian Letter of Baked Clay and Fragment of its Broken Envelope 


placed at the disposition of the rebels, Beaumarchais undertaking to forward 
these supplies 


to America. Then some officers were sent to them. Some tobacco they were 
anxious to sell was purchased. 


La Fayette was twenty years old. His iiouse, a \ery ancient one, was allied 
with all the families about the court. Eager for excitement and anxious for 
warlike experiences, as we have said, he was seized with a noble 
enthusiasm for the American cause. “My heart was enlisted,” he writes in 
his 3le moires.’”’ He set out on the 26th of April, 1777, on board a vessel 
chartered at his own expense, with a little band of officers who attached 
themselves to Ills fortunes. The day was gone by in which young noblemen 
with nothing to do were accustomed to go to Hungary to act as volunteers 
in war against the Turks ; the cause of Poland had aroused enthusiasm, but 
too late and when all was over ; La Fayette embraced the cause of America 
and set the ball rolling. 


If this had been a mere piece of youthful rashness, the matter might have 
been of small importance. But La Fayette, besides real military qualities, 
exhibited an energy of will, a tact, and a spirit of discretion which were 
remarkable. Amongst the Americans he found strong prejudices against the 
French ; he managed to triumph over them. He desired, he says, to be more 
simple, more frugal, more austere than anyone. He conformed to the 
customs of his new allies ; he embraced their ideas and passions, he finally 
won their confidence by force of his disinterested conduct and his devotion 
; he made them adopt him. Congress, which had at first hesitated to accept 
his services, gave him the title of major-general and he won the friendship 
of Washington. The latter, by his firmness and wisdom, triumphed over the 
most perplexing difficulties. In his manoeuvres against Howe with troops 
inferior in number, arms, and discipline, he showed himself to be a great 
general. A lost battle, that of Brandywine, delivered Philadelphia to the 
English. In spite of this check and of numerous defections, neither congress, 
which had retired further north, nor the general-in-chief was discouraged. 


But it was not enough for America to show herself capable of resistance ; 
she must also show herself capable of conquering. The English general 
Burgoyne, setting out with an army from Canada, invaded the state of New 
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York. He entangled himself in a country which was almost a desert and 
denuded of the means of subsistence. The Americans, better trained for 
partisan warfare, harassed him, cut off his retreat, and compelled him to 
capitulate at Saratoga on the Hudson. The French government judged that 
the moment had come to throw off the mask. 


It is true that there was no lack of partisans for peace. Necker declared that 
it was indispensable to the re-establishment of the finances. Turgot had 
maintained that America might without danger be left to struggle alone, 
seeing that even if reduced to obedience she would never be anything to the 
English but a burden and an encumbrance. Choiseul thought that the wisest 
course would be to allow the English and Americans to destroj’- each other. 
The contagion of American ideas also inspired some alarm ; still this last 
consideration was not much heeded. All applauded the declarations of the 
United States, whether on account of their spirit of nobility and the pride of 
their sentiments, or from the joy naturally inspired by the humiliation of 
England ; moreover, these feelings were shared by all Europe, even by the 
sovereigns who, like Frederick and Catherine, were glad to see England no 
longer in a position to interfere with their own affairs. Joseph II was 
perhaps the only one who refused to associate himself with the applause, 
saying that for his part it was his trade to be a royalist. 


Franklin, all the time that he was being feted by the most brilliant society in 
Paris, perseveringly pursued the object of his mission. Through the 
instrumentality of his secretaries, he conducted active negotiations with 
most of the courts of Europe. On the 6th of February, 1778, he signed two 
treaties with the cabinet of Versailles €€ the one a treaty of commerce 
and neutrality, the other for a defensive alliance. The commercial treaty 


comprised extremely important dispositions, such as the abolition of the 
right of aubaine,/ the recognition of the rights of neutrals, the 
condemnation of paper blockades, and that of the right of search. The treaty 
of alliance was to take effect only in case of England’s taking the initiative 
in an attack on France ; but France and America undertook that, if that day 
should come, they would afford each other mutual aid and make no separate 
peace nor lay down their arms until after the recognition of the 
independence of the United States. The two treaties, although secret, were 
immediately known in London. The English took them as a declaration of 
war, hurled reproaches at Louis XVI, recalled their ambassador, and 
prepared for hostilities. 


The alliance of France with America produced a great effect. It was curious 
to see Franklin, the ex-printer’s apprentice, loaded with ovations at 
Versailles, and to behold the heir of the oldest monarchy in Europe acting as 
sponsor to the young republic which he commended to the good-will of 
other sovereigns. The principles of liberty which America was maintaining 
in the face of the world added to the strangeness. She had just declared that 
a nation has always the right to call its government to account, to participate 
in the legislative power, and even to rise in insurrection when sue!) control 
is refused it. In reality the alliance rested solely on political, maritime, and 
commercial interests. It was not dictated by any symixithy of one people for 
another, nor by any community of ideas. La Fayette’s enthusiasm was an 
isolated enthusiasm. Nevertheless, in the attitude of mind then prevailing in 
France, it was difficult for the theory of the rights of man not to find an 
echo ; for it had a general character applicable to the Old World as well as 
to the New. 


[1 The droit d\aubaine was an old feudal claim by which the property of 
aliens dying in France fell to the king. ] 
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concealed under his apparent simplicity an extreme tenacity and a shrewd 
intelligence. Without appearing to do so he contrived to flatter the salons, 
the women, the pJiilosophes ; to talk beneficence and philanthropy and to 
conquer the Parisian public. This was the way to make himself 
embarrassing to the government. At first they avoided according him public 
recognition. The king had some scruple in breaking the treaties signed with 
England ; but Vergennes remembered that England liad never failed to 
support rebels in France. Eventually, certain sums of money were privately 
placed at the disposition of the rebels, Beaumarchais undertaking to forward 
these supplies 


to America. Tlien some officers were sent to them. Some tobacco they were 
anxious to sell was purchased. 


La Fayette was twenty years old. His house, a very ancient one, was allied 
with all the families about the court. Eager for excitement and anxious for 
warlike experiences, as we have said, he was seized with a noble 
enthusiasm for the American cause. “My heart was enlisted,” he writes in 
his Me moires.’/ He set out on the 26th of April, 1777, on board a vessel 
chartered at his own expense, with a little band of officers who attached 
themselves to his fortunes. The day was gone by in which young noblemen 
with nothing to do were accustomed to go to Hungary to act as volunteers 
in war against the Turks ; the cause of Poland had aroused enthusiasm, but 
too late and when all was over; La Fayette embraced the cause of America 
and set the ball rolling. 


If this had been a mere piece of youthful rashness, the matter might have 
been of small importance. But La Fayette, besides real military qualities, 
exhibited an energy of will, a tact, and a spirit of discretion which were 
remarkable. Amongst the Americans he found strong prejudices against the 
French ; he managed to triumph over them. He desired, he says, to be more 
simple, more frugal, more austere than anyone. He conformed to the 
customs of his new allies ; he embraced their ideas and passions, he finally 
won their confidence by force of his disinterested conduct and his devotion 
; he made them adopt him. Congress, which had at first hesitated to accept 
his services, gave him the title of major-general and he won the friendship 


of Washington. The latter, by liis firmness and wisdom, triumphed over the 
most perplexing difficulties. In his mancBuvres against Howe with troops 
inferior in number, arms, and discipHne, he showed himself to be a great 
general. A lost battle, that of Brandywine, delivered Philadeli)hia to the 
English. In spite of this check and of numerous defections, neither congress, 
which had retired further north, nor the general-in-chief was discouraged. 


But it was not enough for America to show herself capable of resistance ; 
she must also show herself capable of conquering. The English general 
Burgoyne, setting out with an army from Canada, invaded the state of New 
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held but a subordinate place €€@ seemed inclined to repay him with 
little gratitude. Maurepas treated him with the proud airs of a superior, and 
was not the less jealous of the finance minister’s talents and influence. 
Necker had dared to complain to the king of the insufficiency and profusion 
of M. de Sartinis, minister of marine, and even ventured to propose the 
marshal De Castries for his successor. To this offensive act of independence 
he added an unpardonable breach of ministerial etiquette, in publishing the 
Compte Mendu, or statement of revenue and expenditure. 


Publicity was the requisite, the indispensable support of that credit, which 
was Necker’s only resource for carrying on the government. The necessity 
was not taken into consideration, but the novelty was regarded as dangerous 
and treasonable. The noblesse, the courtiers joined in the clamour against 
the rigid minister, who checked the wonted liberalities of the king, and who 
threatened the reform of pension and private gratuity. 


The usual mode of court vengeance, calumny, was employed to blacken 
Necker. Envy and spleen, however, no longer vented itself in the mirthful 
shape of epigram. Tempers had grown more serious ; and the low libel, as a 
weapon, had succeeded the song and the witticism. Necker, who should 
have despised such attacks, was, on the contrary, most sensible to them. 
Popularity was his idol. He, therefore, demanded that his libellers, whom he 
had discovered to be in the service of the count of Artois, should be 
dismissed. Maurepas, of whom he made the demand, declared this 
impossible. ” Then,” said Necker, ” if I am not to have this satisfaction, at 
least let there be given me some mark of the royal favour, in order to 
confound my enemies. Grant me entrance to the council.” Maurepas 
objected that Necker was a Protestant. ” Sully was one,” urged the 
unorthodox minister ; “and if my demand be not conceded, I must resign.” 
It was not granted; and Necker, having at first sacrificed his pride by 
accepting the labour and responsibility of finance minister without its rank 
or rights, sacrificed this place to his vanity, at the very moment when his 
remaining in power would have been most beneficial (1781). Maurepas 
died a few months after. Had Necker remained in the ministry, he might 
have succeeded to the first place. 


Necker during his ministry operated one important change, in realising the 
project imagined by Turgot of creating provincial assemblies in those parts 
of the kingdom that had not states of their own. As these assemblies were 
merely to be intrusted with the task of partitioning the imposts, thus 
exercising administrative rather than legislative power, Necker ordered that 
the number of the members chosen from the commons should be equal to 
those of the two privileged orders united. Thus the noblesse composed a 
fourth, the clergy a fourth, the burgesses and unennobled proprietors of land 
one half. This was a precedent that afterwards decided the great question 
how the states-general should be organised. By it was at once secured the 
predominance of the middle orders, who soon transferred to great 
legislative rights and questions the same share of influence that had been 
granted them merely in the office of regulating the levy of the taxes. 
Necker, who had few political ideas, did not see the tendency of his scheme. 
It equally escaped the jealous eyes of the court. The parliament had 
perspicacity enough to espy the importance of the measure, and it formed 
one great cause of their discontent against Necker. It will soon be seen how 


decisive the arrangement proved in giving a republican form to the 
representative assembly of the nation. 


The year of Necker’s dismissal was nevertheless a glorious one for France 
and America. The minister of marine, De Castries, chosen by him, proved 
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his talents by the successes which his cdibiuation and activity procured. A 
French army, wafted over the Athuitieaiuted with that of Washington, and 
outnumbered the British, whilst the bench naval force, concentrated in the 
Chesapeake, was superior in those se^ and materially aided the operations 
of the land army. Sir Henry Chnto commanded in New \ork, Cornwallis in 
Virginia. Threatening both poiin, and thus preventing them from utual aid, 
Washington and the French. uddenly turned their combined xorce against 
the Virginian army. Cornwiiis fortified himself in Yorktown ; and he was 
soon attacked by the Frencl. .n one side, and by the Ameri-the other. The 
two gallant iiiom”. rivalling each other in zeal, 


beaten from their works, f capitulation. 


m 
force against 

and he 

cans on - OO ® -^v 


could not fail to be victorious; the Ln 
and Lord Cornwallis was reduced to the 


Many noble names, soon to be famed ti French annals, here first 
distinguished themselves. In addition to L Fayette and Rochambeau, were 
the duke de Lauzun, afterwards de [iron -.ho perished in the Revolution, 
Alexander Berthier, Matthew Dumas, tl t de Noailles. Charles de 


Lameth, whose voice with that of La was heard in the French 
chamber of deputies, was wounded in the ation 


At sea, too, the count de Grasse ha 


wrested Minorca from England. In >^li administration, that of Maurepas, m 
and humbUng of Britain that inspi however. America, indeed, kept her a<l 
by victory; whilst France and Spain n her success. In April, 1782, the Freiu 

! Grasse and Admiral Rodney, the [OOO@i! of thirty-six sail, 
encountered each action commenced on the morning of tin the French 
supporting the attack with ; ships full of troops, destined for the engagement 
these might have proved ; admiral a source of embarrassment, thi amongst 
their numbers, and communicat! Still for many hours Rodne}^ in vain 
<@@@ line. This he effected in the afternoon, squadron, the ships of 
which were ovei count de Grasse, in the JlUe de Parh, n 


Aviintage over Hood. Spain 
t year of a mere courtier’s 
itented tlie thirst for glory 
The triumpli was short, 


and won honourable peace 


reverses to counterbalance 
lish fleets under Count de 
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© @ if Jamaica. In a close 
They proved to the French 
if making dreadful havoc 
ind confusion to the crews. 
<1 to break through their 
and mastering the hostile 
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I resistance, combating. 


until night and the discomfiture of his crew,>nlv three of the survivors of 


which remained without a wound, compelled O00 


The united forces of France and Spain in in their attack upon Gibraltar, 
towards i ‘ batteries of a new construction were < awaited their effect to 
take the formidable foi’ spent in the hottest cannonade from both sidt 


. »-- Surrender. 

- marked a discomfiture 

I he same year. Floating 

. whilst an ‘army of 20,000 
ess by assault. After a day 


that ever had, perhaps, been 


witnessed, the failure of the enterprise becam evident during the night, by 
the floating batteries taking fire. The Frei! -ians record with gratitude and 
admiration the generous conduct PPP . who at the risk of his 


life saved from perishing several hundreds of le enemy. 


In the commencement of 1783, a treaty ws concluded between Great Britain 
and the United States of America, whose adependence was thus 
accomplished. Peace was at the same time restored fctween England and 
France. 


[1 The war added to the French debt 1,4>,000,000 livres. | 
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The latter, in these negotiatioiis, recovered the dignity that slie had been 
obliged to waive when, under Madame de Pompadour, the Treaty of Paris 


(Now in the British Museum) 


HOW THE ASSYRIAN BOOKS WERE READ 


But all along we have followed the story of these strange books, taking for 
granted their meaning as interpreted on the labels, and ignoring for the 
moment the great marvel about them, which is not that we have the material 
documents themselves, but that we have a knowledge of their actual 
contents. The flights of arrow-heads on wall, on slab, or tiny brick have 
surely a meaning; but how has any one guessed that meaning? These must 
be words — but what words ? The hieroglyphics of the Egyptians were 
mysterious in all conscience ; yet, after all, their symbols have a certain 
suggestiveness, whereas there is nothing that seems to promise a mental 
leverage in the unbroken succession of these cuneiform dashes. Yet the 
Assyrian scholar of to-day can interpret these strange records almost as 
readily and as surely as the classical scholar interprets a Greek manuscript. 
And this evidences one of the greatest triumphs of nineteenth-century 
scholarship ; for, since almost two thousand years, no man has lived, 
previous to our century, to whom these strange inscriptions would not have 
been as meaningless as they are to the most casual stroller who looks on 
them with vague wonderment here in the museum to-day. For the Assyrian 
language, like the Egyptian, was veritably a dead language; not, like Greek 
and Latin, merely passed from practical everyday use to the closet of the 
scholar, but utterly and absolutely forgotten by all the world. Such being the 
case, it is nothing less than marvellous that it should have been restored. 


It is but fair to add that this restoration probably never would have been 
effected with Assyrian or with Egyptian had the language, in dying, left no 
cognate successor; for the powers of modern linguistry, though great, are 
not actually miraculous. But, fortunately, a language once developed is not 
blotted out in toto; it merely outlives its usefulness and is gradually 
supplanted, its successor retaining many traces of its origin. So, just as 
Latin, for example, has its living representatives in Italian and the other 
Romance tongues, the language of Assyria is represented by cognate 
Semitic languages. As it chances, however, these have been of aid rather in 
the later stages of Assyrian study than at the very outset ; for the first clew 


was signed ; the advantage and honour seemed on her side. England, 
besides the restitution of conquests, ceded Senegal and Tobago to France, 
and Minorca to Spain. The French soldiers in America had shown valour 
and reaped successes. If De Grasse had yielded after a well-fought struggle, 
De Suffren in the East supported and redeemed the honour of the French 
navy. The war, and the treaty which concluded it, would, in either of the 
former reigns, have been celebrated with popular acclamations, with 
medals, and panegyric verse ; but now the nation was too dissatisfied with 
its internal state to abate of its censures, or be bribed by even partial victory 
into quiet and content. c 


To have added so great a people to the family of nations was a subject of 
pride to the French of all ranks and conditions. But the sight of their 
handiwork reminded them painfully of the position still occupied by 
themselves. They tried to commence a new career of equal laws and 
constitutional government, when the very traditions of equity or law had 
died out from every mind. For the succeeding six years efforts were 
continually made to arrest the onward course of events ; but all efforts were 
too late. Sometimes there was an attempt made by the oligarchs around the 
throne to reverse the wheels, and retravel the same space that had been 
traversed since the death of the last king. A persistence in the backward 
journey might succeed, it was fondly hoped, in landing them in the happy 
days of Louis XIV and undisputed power ; and their measures were as 
impolitic as their desires were impossible. & 


Maurepas had filled his office perfectly to his own and the monarch’s 
satisfaction. To him, in influence over the royal mind, succeeded Marie 
Antoinette. The long estrangement of Louis from his queen had passed 
away : Maurepas had, from jealousy, contributed to it. The birth of their 
first child, afterwards the duchess d’ Angouleme, in 1778, was at once a sign 
and a bond of conjugal affection. The dauphin’s birth took place in 1781. c 


SOULAVIE ON THE SECOND EPOCH OF MARIE ANTOINETTE 


The birth of a dauphin might have changed the affairs and position of the 
queen. Had she been wiser and far-seeing, she would have profited from an 
event which attached her definitely to France, and gave her in a way a new 
existence. In case of the king’s death, Marie Antoinette, as regent, would 


become queen of the first empire in Europe. This possibility alone made her 
interesting in the eyes of the French ; but she only used this event, which 
subjugated the king and made her more powerful, as a means of abusing her 
power, and abusing the weakness of the king to get favours and places from 
him, from ministries down to exciseships. 


The birth of the first dauphin, who died in 1789, was on October 22nd, 
1781. The death of M. de Maurepas happened on the 11th of the following 
month. This event, delivering her from a minister to whom she owed a part 
of her misfortunes, made her hope that afterwards fewer obstacles would 
come in her way. It was just the contrary. Like Louis XIV, who was the first 
to notice the unpleasant truth, the queen in bestowing a place on one man 
made him an ingrate and twenty others malcontents. She succeeded in 
getting M. de Segur into office as marshal of France and wanted to make 
minister of finance the archbishop of Toulouse, wlio for a long time had 
ardently coveted the office of a minister. She would have succeeded, if the 
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king had not found anioii a philoHophical atlieist. ‘ was sent away. She 
callc whose easy disposition an’ to her interests. She w<r had a diphnnatic 
system 000 nese court, but here she foil : 


Deep political reasons ga the reigns of Louis XIV and )’/. 
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m1 her father that M. de Lorunie was 

aid that the virtuous DOrmesson 

1 herself the protectress of Calonne 

.*@@® her hope for the greatest devotion 

1 to displace M. de V’ergennes, who 

ITI tlie ambitious views of the Vien— 

i;;. Giion for the minh>t@€@r unshakable. 

ise to tlje Asiatic splendour which surrounded 
Magnificence liad sustained the variety and 
pre-eminence of the different ranks. The 

court of France became each day more 

deserted, and the centre of intrigue was 

established little by little in the capital. 

The royal family was obliged during the 

V iHP™ ‘A week to live at Versailles like an ordinary 
v””?| A ABAJI/wTA ; private family. The nobility cared no 


longer for that which they had once regarded as a favour @@@ a visit 
thereunto. Marie Antoinette became tired of seeing the same retinue of 
servants at Versailles as at Paris, and imagined that the acquisition of St. 
Cloud, which would take her nearer the cai)ital, would restore the old 
inliuence. She forgot that she was transporting lier court, already so 
discredited, into the neighbourhood of a capital whence it had been 
transferred for strong political and social reasons in the best days of Louis 


XIV. Also, instead of seeking at St. Cloud the homage and affluence of the 
nobility, slie went openly to the fetes of the common peoj)le, who came 
there every year to aquatic sports. M. Lenoir alone knew what it cost each 
year to the police to pay for the banal cry of ” Vive la Reine!” which he had 
to oppose to that of the Parisians, who openly said, as they left Paris and all 
along the road, ” We are going to St. Cloud to see the fountains and the 
Austrian woman,” or similar expressions. Thus Marie Antoinfittn radually 
did away with the means devised by ancient nionarchs to m ‘he reserve and 
eclat necessiiry to impress the 


people. Versailles rc] i ;ill that was dull to her ; she established her 


pleasures and usual habitaon at Trianon, where, despising the ornamental 
style of Le Notre and otlu-celebrated artists in laying out parks in the 
French style, she went in ir the picturesc/\ue form of the English garden. 
The country liouses of Vj.ennes, of Compiegne and Fontainebleau, 
celebrated in history, and di’siued from olden times for courtly relaxation, 
the old forests round them givig an air of mystery, or even a fairy-like 
appearance, were almost abandon!. The queen only went to St. Cloud, a 
palace celebrated for the orgies of lie house of Orleans and for being the 
rendezvous of crowds of Parisians ; an no one will ever forget that she 
witnessed the 
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games as a simple spectator, side by side with the bourgeoisie, who went 
every Sunday to St. Cloud. 


The queen took advantage of all these circumstances to change and simplify 
our costumes, doing it to the prejudice of our national industry. The 
magnificence of court robes had formerly been a source of riches ; and 
Lyons, the central silk manufactor3% kept alive our southern provinces 
where cocoons were the chief source of wealth. Every year Lyons bought in 
Provence and Languedoc fifty millions’ worth of silken goods. The French 
accused the emperor of being jealous of this richness, and accused the 
queen of having helped her brother in a scheme to destroy the commerce of 
Lyons. They accused her of tr3’ing to effect a revolution in France in habits 
and fashions, to the profit of the linen manufactures in the Netherlands, 
which her brother was interested in reviving. There was some truth in this 
accusation. When the queen accustomed her ladies to dress in white, 
Brussels grew rich and Lyons lost three-quarters of its trade. 


Louis XIV had made all the courts of Europe dependent on Lyons goods. 
The capitals of all empires and kingdoms, and noblemen of every 
nationality spent annually in Lyons about 80,000,000 francs, buying superb 
stuffs, silken damask, and satin brocaded in gold and silver. The new 
queen’s bad taste, and the revolutions she wrought in our fashions and arts, 
altered the style in all France and Europe (so great was our foreign 
influence). Thousands of weavers and artisans were thrown out of work and 
were in misery. Discontent broke out. The Lyons merchants, seeing their 
commerce vanishing, represented to the king’s aunts the necessity of 
keeping up trade and forbidding the new sorts of goods which had been 
introduced in France to the detriment of our commercial prosperity. 


These ladies received the petition, presented it to the king, and reproached 
the queen in polished terms of rebuke. She listened with a haughtiness 
foreign to the French court. Silk clothes @@ all that beauty of stuff and 
design, to which artists and women had contributed €>€ were now worn 
only on high and solemn occasions. Long trains disappeared. A style as of 
courtesans and prostitutes appeared in the queen’s private court, and never 
after this crowning fault did the old grandeur reappear. ” It was impossible 
to distinguish a duchess from an actress,” said Montjoie,“ the panegyrist of 


this princess ; and moreover, the French looms lost more than a hundred 
millions annually, and Joseph II gained as much by the exportations from 
the Low Countries. And when England, following suit, concluded a treaty 
with us which destroyed our best manufactures, the French spirit awoke in 
the peo-ple, in that class of citizens who are ingenious, active, brave, 
vigilant, and friends of their native country. They rose against a government 
which lowered and impoverished the nation to the profit of Austria and 
England. 


To this craze for cambric and linen, succeeded the folly of having amateur 
theatricals. The king, serious by nature, avoided or was bored by them. But 
the queen, fond of acting, took parts € not great ones in which there 
might have been some dignity, but those of soubrettes, servants, and 
confidants. ” Formerly,” said Montjoie,/ “even a plain gentleman would 
have lost in character if he had acted as a comedian even in his own home.” 
The queen quite upset this wholesome prejudice by her example, and 
learned and acted roles in comic opera. This rage spread in society, and 
manners did not improve therefrom. The queen played her parts 
awkwardl}-. She could hardly ignore the fact that she was not doing wisely 
when she saw how little pleasure her performances gave. ” Put in your 
memoirs,” said a lady to me, who had seen her intimately at Versailles and 
Trianon, ” that she has the 
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manners and talent of a second-rate comedienne.” This was a severe 
criticism, but if her cimduct did not deserve it, she gave occasion for hasty 
judgment. But it is time to speak on this delicate subject. 


One may imagine how the queen, having drawn on herself the enmity of the 
king’s aunts,”of monsieur, of madame, of madame d’ Artois, and of the 
greater’ part of the great ladies, has been calumniated for her morals. 
Posterity, to get at the truth, ought to ignore nineteen-twentieths of the 
accusations against her ; but as the ways of Roman empresses, like those of 


(iueensof”the Middle Ages, are the mainspring of history, and as those of 
the French queens have had a powerful intluence on state destinies, I will 
relate some facts that I have learned from those who knew the Old Regime 
well, ami wlio confirmed them during the Revolution while I was writing 
tliese memoirs. 


The queen, as long as Louis XV lived, conducted herself with more dignity 
than when she was queen of France. From that epoch, until the birth of 
madame,’ she did nothing to hinder the complaints which were heard with 
regard to her. Fdward, nicknamed le beau Dillon, and M. de Coigiiy passed 
as her lovers. They went so far as to put tlie count of Artois on the list. ” We 
made this discovery by accident,” said a lady to me, ” for the count of 
Artois put his foot on that of madame de ... thinking he had put it on that of 
Marie Antoinette.” From 1774 to 1789 the court was a strange mixture. The 
queen was openly reproached with having the morals credited in history to 
several empresses.’/ 


TJie Diamond Necklace 


All these .scandals were to find an echo and one which even added to them 
though there were enough of them already. The prince of Guemenee, one of 
tilt? Rohans, made a shameful bankruptcy. A short time after, another 
Roiian, Louis, archbishop of Strasburg, and a cardinal, a corrupt prelate and 
courtier, became, through his credulity, the victim of an intrigue which 
publicly cong)romised the queen. Ambitious of being made a minister, and 
desiring to gain the favour of Marie Antoinette, or rather to turn aside the 
enmity he had incurred, he bought a necklace for her which cost 1,600,000 
francs. He permitted himself to be duped by an intriguing woman, the 
countess de la Motte-Valois, who promised to deliver it in his name. He was 
overwhelmed with debt, despite his ecclesiastical revenues which amounted 
to 1, “200.000 francs. He could not pay the first instalment and the 
jewellers applied to the king. Vergennes and Miromesnil advised the 
hushing up of the affair, but Louis XVI preferred to follow the advice of 
two intimate friends of the queen, who wished to ruin the cardinal. He 
ordered De Rohan to be arrested and sent to the Bastille. 


The R<)hans cried out at this ; the public, ignorant of what had happened, 
believed it an abuse of power and an act of vengeance on the part of Marie 


Antoinette. The cardinal demanded to be tried by the parliament. The clergy 
and the pope jirotested against what seemed to them a violation of 
ecclesiastical privileges. Notwithstanding this the trial took place. The 
evidence revealed an incredible series of scandals ; the accused had been 
worked upon by the swindlers into whose power he had fallen through his 
folly ; and these swindlers represented the queen as playing a supposed role 
of venality and love-making. At the end of ten months the attorney-general 


[<< That is, her daughter, afterwards the duchess d’ Angoulgme. The 
king’s eldest daughter, the wife of his eldest brother (Monsieur), or the 
princess nearest the throne, was so called. ] 
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requested that sentence should be pronounced. The king and the court 
wished it. The parliament condemned the principal culprits, Madame de la 
Motte, to be branded and kept in confinement ; her husband, who had sold 
the diamonds of the necklace in England, to confinement ; and Villette, who 
had forged the signature of Marie Antoinette, to banishment,’ but the 
cardinal was acquitted by a majority of five votes. The queen was so 
unpopular that this acquittal was received with public applause. There was a 
desire at any price to make her appear guilty. Exception was even taken to 
Louis XVI’s action when he exercised an indisputable right in exiling Louis 
de Rohan to one of his abbeys, while demanding that he should resign the 
office of grand almoner, and forbidding him to appear at court, a disgrace as 
necessary as it was merited (1786). The result of this trial was thus a great 
scandal to the higher clergy, to the court, and finally to the queen, although 
no one could doubt her innocence. i 


The queen, in the inconsiderate gaiety of youth, of innocence, and high 
place, gave those handles to calumny that dissolute hypocrisy would have 
avoided. Her influence over her husband was not less pernicious because of 
her innocence ; whilst the popular rumours that denied this had the terrible 


effect of blackening the discontent against royalty into personal odium 
towards the sovereign and his consort. 


To the place of Maurepas in the administration, though not to his influence, 
succeeded Vergennes : he tried if men of mediocre talents might not manage 
the routine of finance ; moreover, he chose them from the benches of the 
parliament, in hopes of conciliating that body. Joly de Fleury, and after him 
D’Ormesson, was placed at the head of the treasury. The government came 
to a complete stand for want of funds during the ministry of the latter ; and 
talent, or a character for talent, was again sought : it was difficult to find ; 
Turgots and Neckers were rare : in default of such, a man of showy parts 
and high pretensions was chosen €€@ a clerk, who aped the courtier. 
Such was Calonne. He improvised a theory by contradicting his 
predecessors ; an obvious mode of being original. As economy had been 
cried up by Necker and by Turgot, the new minister declared that profusion 
formed the wealth of a state. He resolved to follow Turgot’s plan, the only 
obvious one indeed, of equalising the taxes, and levying them alike on 
noblesse and clergy as well as on the commons. In order to effect this, 
which Turgot had failed in, and Necker had not attempted, Calonne 
proposed to call an assembly of notables, the chiefs, in fact, of the 
privileged orders. He hoped to move them, or shame them, or cajole them, 
to consent to his proposals ; and the notables were accordingly summoned 
to meet in the commencement of the year 1787. 


THE ASSEMBLY OF NOTABLES (1787 A. D.) 


In February, the assembly of notables was opened at Versailles. Calonne, in 
a solemn discourse, disclosed his plans ; and, to prove the necessity of 
reform, confessed a deficit of 112,000,000 francs. His plans alone for taxing 
the privileged orders were sufficiently distasteful to his hearers, especially 
to the clergy, who claimed and exercised the right of taxing themselves in 
their own synods. The deficit gave a handle for discontent; and Calonne, in 
unjustly throwing part of it upon Necker, called forth a triumphant 
exculpation from that financier, whom he exiled in answer. Hence Necker’s 


party, 


[1 Implicated in this scandal was that superlative charlatan, Cagliostro, who 
was acquitted, but banished. | 
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including the writers of the day, the ecclesiastics, and the greater portion of 
the noblesse, were in instant opposition to Calonne, whom they accused of 
seeking to despoil and humble the higher classes. They called for an 
account of the revenue and expenditure. After much struggle and 
reluctance, it was granted. The receipt amounted to 400,000,000 francs, 
whilst the annual expenditure exceeded that by 150,000,000. Such a 
contrast with the confidence and profusion of the minister afforded ample 
ground of censure against him. Calonne, whose only support lay in the 
count of Artois (afterwards Charles X), whose debts he had paid, and in the 
Polignacs, was obliged to succumb. 


THE FINANCES OF BRIENNE 


A new minister was now chosen from the triumphant notables. This was the 
archbishop of Toulouse, © @ Etienne Charles de Lomenie de Brienne, 
“as weak a head,” says Madame de 8tael,o “as ever was covered by the 
peruque of a counsellor of state.” He had fought in behalf of privilege, 
although, in common with the assembly which he led, he affected to be 
merely actuated by indignati(.n against the profligate Calonne. The notables 
dispersed, and left Brienne to eiijoy the vanity and the difficulties of his 
pre-eminent station. The archbishop of Toulouse had now to keep his tacit 
promise of respecting the exemption of the privileged orders from general 
taxation ; and yet, in order to gain the popular voice, he was obliged to 
affect the contrary policy. Ilis vanity and love of place made him stoop to 
play so base and dangerous a part. The assent of the notables to Calonne’s 
plans of taxation and reform had no legislative force ; but still its moral 
influence was so great that had Brienne immediately drawn up an edict for a 
territorial impost, and presented it to the parliament, the legists durst not 
have refused to sanction it. But Brienne hesitated, and mancBUVred to gain 
time, sending to the parliament edicts establishing stamp duties and 
abolishing corvees, and bringing forward the vital question of the land tax 
but in their wake. 


to the message of the cuneiform writing came through a slightly different 
channel. 


Curiously enough, it was a trilingual inscription that gave the clew, as in the 
case of the Rosetta stone ; though with a very striking difference withal. 
The trilingual inscription now in question, instead of behig a small portable 
monument, covers the surface of a massive bluff at Behistun, 
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in western Persia. Moreover, all three of its inscriptions are in cuneiform 
character, and all three are in languages that, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, were absolutely unknown. This inscription itself, as a 
striking monument of unknown import, had been seen by successive 
generations. Tradition ascribed it, as we learn from Ctesias, through 
Diodorus, to the fabled Assyrian queen, Semiramis. Tradition is quite at 
fault in this ; but it is only recently that knowledge has availed to set it right. 
The inscription, as is now known, was really written about the year 515 
B.C., at the instance of Darius I, king of Persia, some of whose deeds it 
recounts in the three chief languages of his widely scattered subjects. 


The man who, at the actual risk of life and limb, copied this wonderful 
inscription, and, through interpreting it, became the veritable ” Father of 
Assyriology,” was the English general. Sir Henry Rawlinson. His feat was 
another British triumph over the same rivals who had competed for the 
Rosetta stone ; for some French explorers had been sent by their 
government, some years earlier, expressly to copy this inscription, and had 
reported that to reach the inscription was impossible. But British courage 
did not find it so, and in 1835 Rawlinson scaled the dangerous height and 
made a paper cast of about half the inscription. Diplomatic duties called 
him away from the task for some years, but in 1848 he returned to it, and 
completed the copy of all parts of the inscription that have escaped the 
ravages of time. And now the material was in hand for a new science, 
which General Rawlinson, assisted by a host of others, soon began to 
elaborate. 


By this means the parliament were allowed both leisure and pretext for 
resistance. In that body there existed much diversity of opinion. The 
presidents and elders were attached to their own privileges, which they felt 
were allied to those of noblesse and clergy. The provincial assemblies 
proposed by Turgot, Necker, and Calonne were odious to them ; and the 
great question of the territorial impost did not please them, since it was 
evident that its effect would be to raise the crown above all want to its 
ancient height of superiority. This last result was indeed dreaded on all 
hands, though avowed by none, and was the principal motive of that 
discontented and seditious spirit that opposed all reform, as saving the 
country from anarchy to plunge it into despotism. The parliament was 
embarrassed by these conflicting views and circumstances. One thing, 
however, was evident, that both notables and minister had cast off the onus 
of decreeing the territorial impost, or the odium of rejecting it, upon the 
parliament : and the parliament now sought to follow their example, in 
doing neither one nor the other. But how to escape ? 


There was no way except down a precipice ; and they took it. They declared 
that they had no more right than the notables to sanction laws or taxes ; thus 
contradicting their past pretensions for centuries, and abdicating at once 
their right to stand in the place of a national assembly. The king being 
unable to decree new laws or taxes, and the notables and parliament 
successively avowing their incompetence to aid him, the states-general 
became the only resource. This fearful name, that men dreaded to utter, was 
never- 
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tlieless uppermost in the thoughts of all. Necessity must have suggested it to 
the dullest. But it was unheard of, until a pert member, gathering audacity 
from the impulse of liis wit, gave utterance to it in the shape of a pun. ” It is 
not states of expenditure and income that we want,” said he, “but states- 
general.” When one thus had the audacity to speak the word, thousands 
found courage to re-echo it. 


This sounded as a thunderclap to the court and to Brienne, who was 
prepared for the refusal or acquiescence of the parliament, but not for this 
detested alternative. He was enraged. The refractory body was summoned 
to a bed of justice at Versailles ; and the two edicts of the stamp duty and 
land tax were forcibly registered, the minister losing sight of his deference 
towards the higher orders. The parliament returned to its sitting, protested, 
and declared the registry of the edicts null. Brienne exiled the body to 
Troyes. Justice was thus suspended ; and the government yielded. The 
parliament was recalled ; it gratified Brienne by registering a new loan to 
meet urgent necessities, and in return the archbishop promised that the 
states-general should be convoked within five years. 


Thus were the cause and high pretensions of the court and higher orders 
betrayed (if submitting to necessity can be called treason) by the very 
ministers whom they raised to defend them. They discarded Turgot, and 
drove away Necker ; yet Calonne, their minion, was obliged to adopt the 
liberal plans of his predecessors, and was in consequence superseded by a 
chief notable and high churchman. Vain precaution ! this champion of the 
high orders was himself not only driven reluctantly to propose the hated 
laws and to compel their registry, but he was obliged in addition to 
capitulate and yield up everything in the important promise of calling an 
assembly of the nation. The chief maxim of an administration had hitherto 
been to sail between the two shoals 


of bankruptcy on one hand and the states-general on the other. Brienne 
struck the vessel of the state on the latter sand-bank. In more favourable 
circumstances, with more skilful pilots, it might have righted, and floated 
into port ; but, the wind now menacing, the popular tempest soon broke 
loose, and the monarchy went to pieces. 


Such were the events of the year 1787, in which the Revolution advanced 
with an awful stride. The high orders retreated before it. Louis XVI 
reformed his court, and dismissed a crowd of high officers ; but the 
minister, despite his concessions, was still at war with the parliament. In the 
resistance offered to the bed of justice, the duke of Orleans had shown 
himself most forward. That prince had placed himself at the head of the 
violent and 
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liberal, or what Weber i calls the American party. He was exiled in 
consequence. His friends now stirred in his behalf, and raised discussion as 
to the lecralitv of lettres de cachet. Brienne perceived his blunder in first 
castigating the parliament and then yielding to them. He resolved to imitate 
:Maupeou, and proceed to extremities. A plan was secretly matured and 
prepared for 


was not kept sulfieiently close. D’Espremesnil, a councillor, obtained a 
copy of it from the printer ; and, hurrying to the Palais de Justice, 
assembled his brethren. 


On the morrow, the parliament was to be broken. They mutated the conduct 
of Ciuirles I’s parliament, when the usher was at the door, in voting a 
declaration. This set forth that the states-general had alone the right of 
granting taxes ; that magistrates were irremovable ; that no one should be 
arresteifwithout innnodiate trial before his natural judge. On a par with 


these fundamental laws, they placed the hereditary right of succession in the 
crown. The minister replied to this manifesto by issuing a warrant to arrest 
D’|Cspremesnil. He took refuge in the parliament. The usher employed, 
knowing not his person, asked which was he ; and the councillors 
exclaimed tiiat “they were all Espr/mesnil.” Nevertheless he surrendered. 
The king, in a bed of justice, compelled the registry of his edict, dissolving 
the parlKiment. The bailiwicks \_grands baiUiages] and plenary court [eour 
plAniere] was instituted in its stead. The resistance was now general. 
Collisions took place universally in the provinces betwixt the troops and the 
people, who supported their ancient magistracy. 


The treasury in the meantime grew empty. A loan was impossible. Brienne 
had recourse to his own order. He summoned a convocation of the clergy, 
and asked of them a subsidy. To his demands for supply, they gave in 
answer the universal echo, the states-general; and, as if impatient of ruin, 
requested the immediate convocation of the assembly. Overcome by this 
last blow, the minister yielded, and dared to hope from the commons that 
support to the throne which the noblesse, the parliament, and the clergy had 
successively and factiously denied. In August, 1788, appeared in 
consequence an arret of the council, convoking the states-general in the 
month of May of the following year. 


Brienne hope<l to preside over this assembly and direct its motions. ” Are 
you not afraid to hold the states?” asked some one of him. “Sully held 
them,” was the self-sullicient reply. But the archbishop was destined to 
proceed no further in the emulation of Sully. The treasury was without 
lunds ; and the day was at hand for the payment of dividends to the public 
cnnlitors. The minister proposed paying part in bills. The Parisian rentiers 
were in a fury to find their income thus curtailed.“ An insurrection was 
expected; several had latel}’ taken place in the provinces @@@ at 
Rennes, at Cirenoble\ €€€ and Brienne feared for the consequences. He 
hurried, in tears, to the royal closet, and besought the interference of the 
queen to induce Necker to aid and enter office. Necker agreed to supersede 
Brienne, but refused to take office with him. The archbishop was 
accordingly sacrificed. 


[‘ The archbishop was burned in effigy, and many lives were lost. | 


[‘-” A large asHeiiibly of citiz(€@nsof the three estates gathered at the 
hdtel-de-ville of Grenoble and derided that the states of Daiipliinc’, fallen 
into desuetude for many generations, should convene .July 21st, 1788. Up 
to now, there had been special resistance from corporations and popular 
uprising; on this day was seen the national sovereignty in action for the first 
time. This act opened the French Revolution.” @@@ Mautin.’ ] 
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” Tf he did not make the fortune of the state,” says Thiers,”* ” he at least 
made his own” : he retired enormously rich ; and even begged for a 
cardinal’s hat in parting. In addition to the chaos and disorder to which the 
kingdom was reduced in his administration, his foreign policy, or rather 
lack of such, entailed disgrace. The popular party of the Dutch, favoured by 
the F’rench, had rebelled against the stadholder. Prussia marched an army 
into Holland, despised the feeble menaces of Brienne, and re-established 
the power of the prince of Orange. c 


On August 25th, 1788, the king sent for Necker, and for the moment Paris 
was beside herself with joy. ” It was almost a burlesque,” says Mallet du 
Pan€@ ” and serves as a thermometer of the distress. In a country of 
twenty-four million inhabitants, it was necessary to beg aid of a foreigner, a 
Protestant, a republican, dismissed seven years back, exiled last year, hated 
by the master, of principles and character diametrically opposed to the 
court.” 


MONTYON ON NECKER’S SECOND MINISTRY 


When M. Necker returned to the ministry, instead of giving the people laws, 
he had to give them bread. He found only 500,000 francs in the exchequer. 
A number of payments were due and could not be made. The greater part of 
the money to come in was already anticipated and free use had been made 
of these anticipations. The creation of state promissory notes caused the 
greatest alarm ; all speculation, all business, was suspended and paralysed ; 


commerce was stagnant : state bankruptcy seemed inevitable, and yet was 
avoided without force, constraint, taxes, or loans, or state OO.. lissory 
notes &€> those notes so alarming, so ominous ! He made no use at ..il 
of any of these : they did not even appear. He was provided for all the 
separate needs for the moment. All the expedients, transfers, bank resources 
in which M. Necker excelled were set in motion. A number of detailed 
means were employed, which would have been feeble alone, but were 
strong when united. It was exceedingly wise not to set any great force at 
work which would have met with obstacles in the weakened and discredited 
government, or in the power of people interested in contradicting. 


There was no time in the administration of M. Necker when he showed so 
much courage, wisdom, talent, and sagacity. His well-chosen combinations 
and the success they obtained bordered on the miraculous. Yet this epoch of 
his administration is not that which has won the chief praise of his 
partisans, because men are more touched by and more grateful for good 
done than for evils averted, even when the service is greater. However sad, 
however alarming was the state of affairs, there was one bright point which 
gave M. Necker great satisfaction. He had always desired a convocation of 
the states-general, foreseeing this to be the only means by which he could 
carry out the great reforms he projected. 


He thought of giving to the third estate \_tiers etat] a number of 
extraordinary representatives, double that of each of the other estates ; this 
number of representatives would necessarily lead to the increase of suffrage 
; he presumed the preponderance which would result would be at the 
disposition of those to whom it was due. He believed he could support this 
audacious innovation by giving it the appearance of a national desire. But 
finding himself deprived of the means of authorising by the vote of the 
nobles such an unusual and irregular design, he took up a plan which was 
most extraordinary, most audacious and unheard of, and which has 
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no counterpart in any history of any people. He freely expressed his opinion 
and gave it a publicity which he thought would second his ambitious views 
if the menil)ers of the third estate heard it as coming from the author of the 
prerogatives that had been conceded to them. Tliis was an astonishing 
phenomenon in tlie administration of France, to see a minister substituting 
the promulgation of his personal intentions instead of those of the king, 
which alone ought to be made public. Necker usurped the office of both 
king and chancellor. He notified the intentions of the king, explained them, 
and even said in the name of his majesty what his majesty had neither said 
nor hinted at. He taught the states-general wliat was the object of their 
deliberations, what spirit should guide them, and constituted himself 
preceptor to the nation. 


But that which was more surprising, even inconceivable, > that which 
was more unjustifiable than an irregularity or a usurpation of function, and 
which no consideration could justify, @@@ was that M. Necker had dared 
in his speecli to exceed and restrict the clauses of a decree of the council 
which went against his views. According to the decree, an authentic 
instrument of the king’s will, tlie double representation conferred on the 
third estate gave it no augmentation of suffrages. Necker in his speech 
decided in the name of the king that in matters of general interest the third 
estate should have as many suffrages as representatives. He thought to give 
power to authorise a contradiction of what had been decreed in the council 
by an agreement obtained from the king by private effort, and consequently 
removed from all discussion and contradiction ; a subversion alarming and 
fatal to the only barrier which had been given to kings against the surprises 
of an imprudent or unfaithful minister ; a blow against the only pledge the 
nation possessed of the wisdom and justice of determinations emanating 
from the throne. 


After a long, stormy, and sterile debate on the form of the deliberations of 
the states-general, the king declared to them what should henceforth be the 
state constitution. This constitution should have for its principal object the 
regulation of finance, which in the eighteenth century had formed the chief 
pivot on which all social conventions relative to the government had turned 
; no tax, no loan without the consent of the states-general ; fixed times for 
sitting ; and, to assure these sittings, taxation would only be valid from one 


sitting to another ; all taxes to be supported equally by all classes ; the states 
to have the right of assigning funds for each expense and to receive the 
accounts of same; public expenses to be published every year ; in case of 
imminent danger the king to have a right of raising a temporary loan up to 
100,000,000 francs and the command of military forces always to remain 
witli the king. 


This new state of things conformed to the plan traced by Necker, save for 
certain modifications and restrictions which made no essential change, nor 
hindered its main object. Therefore he ouglit to have tolerated these 
modifications. But he considered them as a failing in submission to his 
ideas. This lie would not allow, and instead of following the ordinary route 
followed by even the firmest of ministers OOO who, when the king does 
not see fit to follow his counsel, puts the matter to the vote and retires from 
the ministry €@ Necker permitted himself the indiscretion of not 
appearing at that sitting when the king made known his will. However, he 
wished after this sitting to give in his resignation. He was retained by the 
king, sent away some days after, redemanded by the national assembly, and 
on this demand recalled and re-established in his place. 
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We have already seen what was for the time his triumph. After his return, as 
the idol of France, he soon experienced on the part of the national assembly 
a contradiction which extended to every object, even the least important, 
even in matters in which his superior knowledge and experience made him 
the natural guide of the assembly. If he fixed the interest of a loan, and a 
smaller one than he had jjroposed was suggested, the loan fell through ; but 
the assembly was not disposed to take his advice, and he became 
inconsiderable and of an absolute nullity. When in one of his orations he 
spoke of his virtues, he appeared ridiculous ; having ventured to speak of 
his wife, he was received with roars of laughter ; when, hurt by all the 
contradiction and humiliation, he publicly shed tears, the act was only 
regarded as showing weakness and want of character. 


The principal personages of the states had conceived much vaster plans than 
those of Necker. But they recognised that their financial schemes must 
extend further than mere bank loans, hitherto the chief mainspring. They 
could not seek a resource in increased taxation, for that would have made 
the people discontented, and their favour and support were necessary. The 
State was discredited, no loans seemed practicable, but they opened two 
mines of wealth which produced enormous sums @€@ the confiscation 
of clerical goods and those of French emigrants. They would give as 
security paper money, with which these goods could be bought, and which 
should be circulated as current coin. The facility of creating bonds by this 
paper, the rapacity of those who disposed of them, the falsifica-tions they 
gave rise to, brought in such immense sums that they were soon clearly in 
excess of properties mortgaged. Much was lost in bills of exchange, but the 
more the paper money was discredited so much the more was it circulated, 
for it became absolutely necessary to get a large sum for state expenses. 
Necker was reduced to being an inactive spectator of so much disorder, 
folly, and injustice. Agent of the national assembly, involuntary executant 
of its decrees, ill-treated by his tyrannous master, overwhelmed with 
contradiction and humiliation, his health lost by excess of work, by 
continual anxieties about his private affairs, and sadness arising from his 
own situation and that of the state, he therefore determined to leave the 
ministry and France. The announcement of his retirement was received 
without regret, and his emigration met with neither disagreement nor 
danger.P 


Necker 


CONVOCATION OF THE STATES-GENERAL 


The assembly of the estates became the one thought of France. In what 
form should they assemble ? Should the third estate take the same rank as in 
1614 when it was so greatly humiliated, or should it on the contrary be 
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made dominant ? Matters had greatly advanced in the course of two 
centuries. The third estate had become an order deriving consideration from 
its wealth, learning, activity, and the high functions filled by its chiefs in the 
government and administration of the country. Respect for the nobility had 
been greatly shaken, and in 1784 all, even the nobles themselves, had 
applauded the epigrams spoken on tlie stage in Beaumarchais’s Figaro : ” 
Because you are a great lord you think yourself a great genius ! You have 
taken the trouble to be born, that is all.” Now in order that the third estate 
might occupy the place it merited, it would be necessary at least to double 
tlie number of its members and establish the vote by head instead of the 
vote by order. This course was supported by Necker and by all liberal- 
minded men.i 


But the nobility resisted ; that of Brittany, in particular, showed itself so 
unbending that at Rennes several sanguinary combats took place between 
the young bourgeois and the nobles. Necker endeavoured to obtain a 
solution to tiie qu’estion by means of an assembly of notables which 
refused to admit any change in the ancient system. Then he determined 
himself to put an end to a part of the dilhculty ; a decree of the council 
which established the double representation, without deciding anything as 
to the vote by head, summoned the estates to Versailles for the 1st of May, 
1789. 


It had long been said that the third estate paid with its goods, the nobility 
with its blood, the clergy with its prayers. Now the clergy of court and salon 
did little praying, and it was no longer the nobility alone wlio formed the 
royal army ; but the third estate, faithful to its function in the body politic, 
continued paying more and more every year. Since its purse was the 
common treasury it was inevitable that the more prodigal of money the 
monarchy became the more it would bring itself into dependence on the 
bourgeoisie, and that a moment would arrive when the latter, weary of 
paying, would demand a reckoning. That day is called the Revolution of 


1789. 


The key to the value of the Behistun inscription lies in the fact that its third 
language is ancient Persian. It appears that the ancient Persians had adopted 
the cuneiform character from their western neighbours, the Assyrians, but 
in so doing had made one of those essential modifications and 
improvements which are scarcely possible to accomplish except in the 
transition from one race to another. Instead of building with the arrow- 
heads a multitude of syllabic characters, including many homophones, as 
had been, and continued to be, the custom of the Assyrians, the Persians 
selected a few of these characters, and ascribed to them phonetic values that 
were almost purely alphabetical. In a word, while retaining the wedge as the 
basal stroke of their script, they developed an alphabet ; making that last 
wonderful analysis of phonetic somids which even to this day has escaped 
the Chinese, which the Egyptians had only partially effected and which the 
Phoenicians were accredited by the Greeks with having introduced into the 
western world. In addition to this all-essential step, the Persians had 
introduced the minor, but highly convenient, custom of separating the 
words of a sentence from one another by a particular mark, differing in this 
regard not only from the Assyrians and the Egyptians, but from the early 
Greek scribes as well. 


Thanks to these simplifications, the old Persian language has been 
practically restored about the beginning of the nineteenth century, through 
the efforts of the German, Grotefend; and further advances in it were made 
just at this time by Burnouf in France, and Lassen in Germany, as well as by 
Rawlinson himself, who largely solved the problem of the Persian alphabet 
independently. So the Persian portion of the Behistun inscription could at 
last be partially deciphered. This, in itself, however, would have been no 
very great aid towards the restoration of the languages of the other portions, 
had it not chanced fortunately that the inscription is sprinkled with proper 
names. Now, proper names, generally speaking, are not translated from one 
language to another, but transliterated as nearly as the genius of the Ian- 
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guage Avill permit. It was the fact that the Greek word ” Ptolemaios ” was 
transliterated on the Rosetta stone, that gave the first clew to the sounds of 
the Egyptian characters. Had the upper part of the Rosetta stone been 


In a celebrated pamphlet the abbe Sieyes examined the questions which all 
were then asking themselves, and said, ” What is the third estate ? OOO 
What has it been? @€@ Nothing. €€ What ought it to be? 0 
Everything.” Tints to the phrase of Louis XIV, ” I am the state ” (AL’tat, 
c’est mot’), Sieyes answered: “We are the state” {L’lJtat, cest nous). Indeed 
he reckoned the number of nobles of all ages and either sex at less than 
110,000, and the clergy were not more numerous. 


The court, especially the queen, the count of Artois, the princes of Conde 
and Conti, and the Polignacs would have liked the states-general to occupy 
themselves solely with matters connected with the finances, and would 
liave desired that the deficit once made up and the debts paid the deputies 
should be sent back to their homes. But political reforms were the best pre- 


[‘ The “doubling” (doulilement) of the third estate already existed in the 
states of Languedoc. As a rule the kings had opposed aristocratic influence 
in the provincial estates by looking for support to the third. At the states- 
general of Orleans of 1560, there were 303 deputies, of which 98 were from 
the clergj-, 70 from the nobility, and 219 from the third estate ; in 1576 at 
the states of Blois there were 329 deputies, 134 of them from the clergy, 75 
from the nobility, 150 from the third estate ; in 1588 at tlie second states of 
Blois, 505 deputies, of which 134 were from the clergy, 180 from the 
nobility, and 191 from tlie third estate. At the estates of the League there 
were only about 138 deputies, most of them from tiie third estate ; and 
finally in 1614, at the estates of Paris, there were 404 deputies, 140 fn^m 
the clergy, 1;’,2 from the nobility, and 192 from the third estate. In the four 
provincial assemblies planned or instituted by Necker in Berri, Upper 
Guienne, Dau-phin6, and tiie Bourbonnais, tlie deputies of the third estate 
had half the votes. The first two of the.se assemblies remained in existence 
till 1789; twenty-two others were instituted in 1787 by Calonne, still 
according to the same principle, | 
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caution to take against the return of the deficit. The nation understood this 
and was resolved that they should be undertaken. 


With the immense developments of industry, trade, science, public spirit, 
and personal wealth, France now possessed interests too complex and needs 
too numerous to allow of her delivering herself to the omnipotence of a 
single man, without any guarantee against the unhajDpy chances of royal 
births or the frivolity of incompetent ministers. The nation was ripe for the 
time when it would attend to its own affairs, and break through the half-torn 
wrapping which still encumbered its movements. Unfortunately peoples 
never break with their past save by cruel wrenches. 


At the news of the convocation of the states-general the agitation already 
existing in France was redoubled. Societies, or “clubs” as they were called 
in imitation of the English, were formed on every side @€@ among 
others the Breton club which gave rise to the ill-omened society of 
Jacobins. These associations were not all peaceable, and brought to light 
divisions which existed even in the midst of the privileged orders. The 
clergy had its democracy in the country cures ; that of the nobility consisted 
of the small gentry. The latter were, in general, opjDOsed to the Revolution 
and when they saw that some of the great lords, as La Fayette, La 
Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, the counts of Montmorency and of Lally- 
Tollendal, the viscount de Noailles and others, favoured reform, they said 
proudly, ” They are bartering away more of our rights.” In Brittany the 
nobles and bishops preferred to appoint no deputies at all rather than admit 
a double representation of the third estate. The Breton curds, however, 
made a schism and thus commenced the division of the clergy. 


In Provence the nobles protested against the decision of the king’s council. 
An illustrious apostate, the count of Mirabeau, violently attacked their 
protest. Repulsed by the nobles who did not wish him to hold his seat 
among them, he hurled the following threatening words at them : ” In every 
country, in every age, the aristocrats have mercilessly persecuted the friends 
of the people, and if by any chance such a friend had gone forth out of their 
own number, they have attacked him with particular violence, eager to 
inspire terror by the choice of their victim. Thus the last of the Gracchi 


perished at the hands of the patricians, but in dying he threw dust towards 
heaven, calling on the avenging gods to witness his death, and from this 
dust was born Marius @€€ Marius, less great for having exterminated 
the Cimbri than for having overcome the aristocracy of the nobles in 
Rome.” He went through the whole province, greeted by a populace dazzled 
by the first bursts of that eloquence which was destined to fill a still greater 
theatre. By his influence he quieted the disturbances which had broken out 
at Aix and Marseilles, where he was received with the noise of cannon and 
the sound of bells. His youth had been full of disorder, but he had suffered 
much from the unjust severity of his father and of the government, the latter 
having issued seventeen lettres de cachet against him. He had been 
imprisoned on the island of Re, then in the chateau d’If, in the fortress of 
Joux, at Vincennes, and been condemned to death for an abduction. At the 
age of twenty he had written an Essai sur le despotisme with the following 
epigraph from Tacitus : Dedimus profecto grande patientice documentum. 
Later he obtained a living by his pen. His was a soiled name, but a superior 
spirit. His voice was to become the voice of the Revolution. 


The following are the demands which were contested by no one and were 
found in nearly all the memorials (or caliiers) to the king. (1) Regarding the 
political system : sovereign power emanates from the people and can be 
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exercised only by the joint agreement of the national representatives and the 
hereditary cliief of the state ; necessity of giving a constitution to France ; 
exclusive right of the states-general to make laws (which should obtain 
royal sanction before being executed), to control the public expenses, to 
impose taxes ; abolition of the financial immunity and personal privileges 
of the clergy and nobility ; suppression of the last remnants of bondage ; 
eligibility of all citizens to public office ; responsibility of the agents of 
executive authority. (2) For the moral system : freedom of religion and of 
the press ; education by the state of poor and abandoned children. (3) For 
the judicial system: unity of legislation and jurisprudence; suppression of 


exceptional jurisdiction; publicity of debates; mitigation of the penal laws ; 
reform of the laws of procedure. (4) For the administrative system: creation 
of provincial assemblies to control the administration of the royal deputies ; 
unity of weights and measures ; new division of the kingdom according to 
population and revenue. (5) In the economic sys-tem: freedom of industry; 
suppression of interior custom-houses ; replacement of the various taxes by 
a tax on land and movable property, which was to affect fruits but never 
capital. 


These demands, which comprised the whole Revolution, and characterised 
its labours at the start, show that the nation which was capable of 
formulating them deserved to obtain them.i They have been called by some 
“the Principles of ‘89.” Napoleon named them more justly “the Truths of 
the Revolution.” 


On the 2nd of May all the deputies assembled at Versailles were presented 
to the king. On the 4th they marched in solemn procession to the church of 
St. Louis. The bishop of Nancy concluded his sermon on that day with these 
words : ” Sire, the people over which you reign have given unequivocal 
proofs of patience. It is a people of martyrs, who seem to have been kept 
alive only that they might suffer the longer.” All Paris was at Versailles. In 
the midst of an immense crowd the cortege appeared, the third estate at the 
head, as it was customary for the least important personages to lead. They 
were showered with applause. The nobles in their embroidered clothes 
passed amidst silence, except in the case of a few popular men who were 
applauded ; the same silence greeted the clergy, who came next. Enthusiasm 
revived only for the king, who closed the procession. 


The 5th of May the estates met in the Salle des Menus which was 
designated by the name of Hall of the Three Orders. The king was on the 
throne surrounded by the princes of the blood ; on the steps was the court. 
The remainder of the hall was occupied by the three orders : at the right of 
the throne sat the clergy, counting 290 members, of whom 48 were arch- 
Ijishops or bishops, 35 abbots or canons, 204 curs and 3 monks ; at the left 
were the nobles comprising 269 members, to wit : 1 prince of the blood, the 
duke of Orleans, 240 noblemen, and 28 magistrates of the superior courts ; 
finally in the rear, on lower benches, was placed the third estate composed 


of 584 members, of whom 12 were noblemen, 2 priests, 18 mayors, 162 
magistrates of the hailliage or seneschaussSe, 212 advocates, 16 physicians, 
162 merchants or owners and cultivators of land.“ 


‘ We can trace the national history by comparing in connection with this, 
the demands made by the estates in 1484, 1500, 15G1, 1570, 1588, 1014, 
and it will be seen that the desire to avoid a revolution by instituting 
reforms was very old in France. When, in 1781, Calonne became a 
reformer, he remembered these repeated demands ; in stating the reasons for 
one of his projects, he said: ” It is a response to the estates of 1014.” 


[2 Other estimates are: Clergy, oUS ; nobles, 285; third estate, 021, of 
whom only 10 were of the lower classes. | 
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The king in a few well-chosen words expressed his hopes for the happiness 
of the nation, invited the estates to work towards that end, recommending to 
their attention the financial problem especially, and urging them to remedy 
the evils without being carried away by that exaggerated desire for 
innovation “which has taken hold of people’s minds.” Barentin, keeper of 
the seals, dilated upon the royal speech, seeming to reduce the functions of 
the estates to a vote on the taxes, to a discussion of a law against the press, 
and to a reform of the civil and criminal legislation. The floor was then 
given to Necker, general controller of the finances, and he tired everyone by 
the length of his discourse. Two passages in it, however, excited lively 
attention€@ that in which he admitted an annual deficit of 56,000,000 
francs and of 260,000,000 in anticipation, and the one in which he declared 
that the king asked the estates to help him establish the prosperity of the 
kingdom on firm foundations. ” Look for them,” he said, ” point them out to 
your sovereign, and you will find on his part the most generous assistance.” 
Thus there was anarchy in the council itself. The keeper of the seals, the 
organ of the court, considered the present crisis to be a financial, rather than 


a political and social one, and the controller of the finances seemed to give 
full range to the states-general. 


To establish the political and social unity of the nation by equality before 
the law and to guarantee it by liberty @@@ this in two words was the 
whole spirit of 1789. Three societies were in existence; it was necessary 
that there should be but one. In the discussion raised in connection with the 
first question to be decided, the examination of the powers of the deputies, 
the third estate declared in favour of making this examination jointly, the 
clergy and nobility wished each order to examine the power of its members 
separately. The method of deliberation which would be adopted in other 
cases, and the vote by estates or by individuals depended upon the way in 
which they decided on this point. Were the vote to be by estates, the 
majority was assured to the clergy and nobility ; were it to be by 
individuals, the third estate would have the largest number of votes, since it 
outnumbered the other estates by a majority of 584 to 561. 


During five weeks the deputies of the third estate, who controlled the 
common hall, employed every means to get the first two orders to join in 
the sittings ; they invited the clergy ” in the name of God, in the name of 
peace, and in the name of public interest.” The clergy was in a grievous 
position ; its doctrines drew it one way, its interests another. As a privileged 
body it was hostile to the Revolution ; as an exponent of the Gospels, it 
favoured it. Those of its members who profited least from its privileges led 
the defection. The 13th of June three cures from Poitou came to take their 
place among the third estate ; in the days following, their example was 
followed by many others. Finally on the 17th of June, on the motion of abbe 
Sieyes, the commons constituted themselves into the national assembly, 
considering that “this assembly is already composed of deputies sent by at 
least 96 hundredths of the nation and that such a number of deputies cannot 
remain inactive on account of the absence of deputies from a few bailiwicks 
or of some classes of citizens.” Three weeks afterwards, in order better to 
define its position, it added the word “constituent” to its title (July 9th). 


This declaration, which opened the Revolution, threw terror into the court 
and into the ranks of the first two orders. Nevertheless the clergy, in spite of 
brilliant efforts on the part of the abbe Maury, decided in favour of 


attending the sittings, by a small majorit}’- caused by the cures (June 19th). 
The court, the more incensed, urged the king to adopt violent measures.? 
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The old feudal system had crumbled into dust. The national assembly- 
became a constituent assembly [assemblSe constituante’]. It remained to be 
seen on what basis the new society would be raised. The assembly itself 
was divided. On the right-hand benches sat, in the pride of a rapidly pass- 
ino- splendour, archbishops, bishops, marquises, and barons, with a few 
deserters from the tiers-etat. It is hardly possible that these phantoms of the 
past believed in the Revolution. 


They spent their force in fanning with bravado and jest the last sparks of the 
old court spirit. Some, who professed to be thinkers, rejoiced greatly at the 
rapid progress of revolutionary feeling, believing that such rapidity would 
speedily insure its destruction. Others, younger, swore by their 


sword and the foreigner that the nobility would never give in, that they 
would march to their doom with firm eye and unlowered head, a smile of 
contempt on their lips ; march triumphantly towards death, led by Cazales 
and. the abbe Maury OOO two great powers of the past @&€ soldier 
and priest €€ the soldier a man of eloquent sensibility, whose 


vehemence was only an exaggeration of his tenderness ; the priest a man of 
cold calculation, “on whose face,” says Carlyle,* “were depicted all the 
cardinal sins,” and who, more than anyone, provoked the gross apostrophe 
which came threateningly from the highest tribune : ” Gentlemen of the 
clergy, you are being shaved. If you don’t keep still you Avill be cut.” 


The centre of the assembly was occupied by a mass of men who had gained 


the sobriquet of Stick-in-the-mud or Bog-folk. Indecision charac-They had 
for mouthpiece, Lally-Tollendal ; for agent, Mounier, the resolute general of 


MiRABEAU 


terised this party 

Malouet ; and, for real director, ]\lounier 

a changeable army, had a soul above fear, intelligence without audacity, and 
brought a tireless energy to strengthen the timid opinions of others. 


The popular party sat on the left. There were found persons each famous in 
different ways : the duke of Orleans, head of a party to which one doubts 
whether he really belonged ; La Fayette, entirely wrapped up in courting 
favour ; Duport, whom deep meditation and study had prematurely aged ; 
liarnave, elegant and frivolous ; Lameth, a type of courtier who sought 
poi)ularity only to gain honours, and whose misplaced ambition sought 
througli public office a i)lace in the ministry. It is said of these last three 
that ” Duport thought, Barnave talked, and Lameth acted.” But all agreed 
that the real thinker of the popular party was the abb^ Sieyes. Much was 
expected of this grave i)ersonage who spoke so little and yet to such 
purpose. His thoughtful look, his keen eye, the light shed by his brief 
sentences on his method and aims, made him considered superior to any. 
One could 
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not help admiring his firm mouth, or crediting him with wonderful power 
merely from his ways. He had serious reserve too, a reserve which might be 
interpreted into a wise contempt or too great modesty. 


It was not for him, however, to lead the Revolution. Robespierre was there ! 
Not that the future ascendency of Robespierre was then guessed at. Indeed 
the Arras advocate was frequently an object of ridicule in the eyes of those 
gentlemen who adopted the Greek role with languid ease and wit. He was 


not yet transformed by the revolutionary spirit. His speech was awkward 
and hesitating. His appearances on the tribune which later on made men 
tremble now provoked only smiles. Nothing in the man’s outward 
appearance indicated his real power. Yet he alone, in each debate, sifted 
each question thoroughly. Alone in the midst of men tossed hither and 
thither by contrary opinions, he went straight forward fearlessly, 
unhesitatingly, with no regard for what others thought of him, his eyes fixed 
on the future. But those around him did not comprehend this man. His 
passion for ruling was of the head rather than the heart. With a keen 
intellect he had firm beliefs, but was as cold as steel. His convictions were 
unshakable but melancholy. No one guessed the power he possessed and 
only the Revolution revealed it. Even when he had sometimes given 
utterance to his deep thoughts in inflexible formulas, only insulting laughter 
arose from every part of the hall. Yet, in listening to his stubborn argument, 
in running counter to his unbendable faith, in wondering what meant the 
keen gaze of his curious blue eyes, in looking at that face whose green tinge 
often resembled that of the sea, many had a confused presentiment that tlie 
man was born to be heard. ” This man,” said Mirabeau once in an excess of 
involuntary emotion, ” will do something great ; he believes in his own 
words.” 


There was also in the assembly a fourth party of which the elements 
changed every hour, who acted on the impulse or inspiration of the moment; 
which by turns made itself accepted, admired, feared, desjDised, or 
compelled submission. This party was one man alone, and that man 
Mirabeau. 


But the assembly taken in its entity €€ what was it ? First, it must be 
remembered that three orders composed it. The clergy alone had 308 
representatives ; the nobility sent 266 gentilsJiommes and 19 magistrates ; 
also there were 160 parliamentarians of different degrees. Fifteen 
gentils7io7nmes and four priests were included in the third estate. It would 
indeed have been wonderful if an assembly so formed had not been subject 
to disturbance, internal strife, and occasional downfalls. The assembly had 
to control a tempest which threatened to burst the walls of the room, a 
tempest of which it hardly grasped the tremendous force. It is true that a 
certain unity ruled among the divisions and contrary opinions. In the midst 


preserved, on which, originally, there were several other names. Young 
would not have halted where he did in his decipherment. 


But fortune, which had been at once so kind, and so tantalising in the case 
of the Rosetta stone, had dealt more gently with the Behistun inscription ; 
for no fewer than ninety proper names were preserved in the Persian 
portion, and duplicated, in another character, in the Assyrian inscription. A 
study of these gave a clew to the sounds of the Assyrian characters. The 
decipherment of this character, however, even with this aid, proved 
enormously difticult, for it was soon evident that here it was no longer a 
question of a nearly perfect alphabet of a few characters, but of a syllabary 
of several hundred characters, including many homophones, or different 
forms for representing the same sound. But with the Persian translation for 
a guide on the one hand, and the Semitic languages, to which family the 
Assyrian belonged, on the other, the appalling task was gradually 
accomplished, the leading investigators being General Rawlinson, Professor 
Hincks, and Mr. Fox Talbot, in England ; Professor Jules Oppert in Paris ; 
and Professor Eberhard Schrader in Germany ; though a host of other 
scholars soon entered the field. 


This great linguistic feat was accomplished about the middle of the century. 
But so great a feat was it, that many scholars of the highest standing, 
including Ernest Renan in France, and Sir George Cornwall Lewis in 
England, declined at first to accept the results, contending that the 
Assyriologists had merely deceived themselves by creating an arbitrary 
language. The matter was put to the test in 1855, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Fox Talbot, when four scholars, one being Mr. Talbot himself, and tlie 
others General Rawlinson, Professor Hincks, and Professor Oppert, laid 
before the Royal Asiatic Society their independent translations of an 
hitherto untranslated Assyrian text. A committee of the society, including 
England’s greatest historian of the century, George Grote, broke the seals of 
the four translations, and reported that they found them unequivocally in 
accord as regards their main purport, and even surprisingly uniform as 
regards the phraseology of certain passages ; in short, as closely similar as 
translations from the obscure texts of any difficult language ever are. This 
decision gave the work of Assyriologists an official status, so to say, and the 
reliability of their method has never since been in question. 


of passions and hostile interests certain leading tendencies stood out. But 
what were these tendencies? Those which the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century had begotten, stopping at Montesquieu and not going beyond 
Voltaire ; originating with the majority, the third estate, that is, the phalanx 
of merchants, writers, advocates, sceptical gentihhommes, discontented 
priests, who trembled at having to yield to popular opinion the place they 
themselves had so largely occupied in the fray. There are parvenues in 
power no less than in riches, and the characteristic vices of exclusiveness, 
injustice, and pride exist no less in the middle class than in the upper. On 
the debris of feudal power in decay, what the majority of the constituents 
really considered themselves called upon to found was the power of the 
middle classes and nothing else. 
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Bat the constituent assembly is shown as furnishing, above and beyond its 
chosen work, the stamp of an often brilliant career. Have we not already 
seen sio-ns of it sulHcient to command respect ? Its oath of the Jeu de 
Paume [oath of the tennis court], its serenity among bared swords, its 
strong, inflexible will in tlie drama of its conquered unity, its intrepid 
deliberations with the dragons raised by the court on one side and a people 
pulling down the Bastille on the other. All that bore an indelible seal ; all 
that was worthy of the new era then opening. 


It was because the people were there and fought with the assembly. Behind 
that third estate, that grew weaker every time it consulted its own interests 
alone, the great and incomparable Revolution w^as working, urging it 
forward, animating and enveloping it with its fiery breath. If it paused, a 
voice, a Startling voice, a voice one-toned though formed, like ocean 
roaring, of countless murmuring waves, cried : ” Advance yet and always ! 
” If the members drooped discouraged, a thunderclap awakened tliem. This 
explains the double character that one notices in the acts of this constituent 
assembly. It shut itself in the narrow path of duty, and rose occasionally to 
sublime heights. It made a })erishable constitution and proclaimed immortal 


truths, because it was upheld by two distinct forces, coming from itself and 
from the people. 


These facts are undeniable. Those modern historians who have reproached 
the assembly with being completely subservient to the Palais Royal and its 
wire-pullers have missed the mark entirely. Not only did the national 
assembly resist street clamours, but came, as we shall see, to do its duty 
under the domination of the false idea that it w\as the nation. This much is 
true. It experienced in many circumstances a mysterious pressure 
unaccountable to itself. This is also true that the chief mainspring of action 
in deceiving its egotism of caste was a passion, then new to France, of 
popularity. In reality, the assembly feared the threats though it sought the 
praise of the Palais Royal. Bearing this in mind one can follow its actions 
more clearly. 


It was general, moreover @@@ this rivalry in seeking public applause. 
Each century has idols that it presents for human worship. Liberty and 
equality were the divinities of the day, though as yet veiled and only half 
comprehended. One had to offer incense, even at a distance, or be deemed 
behind the times. So it resulted that many supported the Revolution to gain 
public favour, a favour almost indispensable to a successful career, even an 
empty one. What said opinion in the faubourgs ? What did the news- 
mongers think? Thus the spirit of flattery descended gradually from the 
high splieres it liad lately inhabited. Sovereignty displaced, had, in its turn, 
displaced court flatterers. Now the people had for flatterers those who had 
once insolently deemed themselves the masters. They were avenged. It is a 
calumny to depreciate the revolutionary force because it influenced 
frivolous passions and cowardly thoughts ; because innumerable impurities 
are in tlic wide l)osom of the ocean is it less imposing ? Because millions of 
individuals are represented in the work of humanity, is it less majestic? 
When truth is fiery, passionate, the story of her triumph is not dimmed by 
the baseness of those who serve her. Men are insignificant. Man is great. 
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CHAPTER VI THE FALL OF THE BASTILLE AND OF THE OLD 
REGIME 


[1789 A.D.] 


K Germany was the cradle of reform, England was its citadel ; but France 
was the country of revolution and remained its hearthstone. She proclaimed 
all its principles and suffered all its excesses. 


PrEVOST PARADOL.y 


A GENERAL anxiety seemed to possess everyone, a vague desire for 
change. Hitherto the Frenchman had been under a vigilant and severe police 
system, which controlled his movements, spied out his very thoughts. He 
had been a stranger to political combinations ; had not even primitive ideas 
on the rights of a nation or a king, even of different classes of citizens , and 
followed errors because they seemed more gigantic and imposing. He 
abandoned himself to intemperance in ideas and words which might almost 
make one believe that this people, suddenly emerging from long 
enchantment, had just recovered the faculty of speaking and thinking. It was 
in the cafes of the Palais Royal that this new development of the national 
character first showed itself. A curiosity to hear and tell everything led 
crowds to these places. One would present himself armed with a 
constitution which he assured everyone with confident gaiety ought to be 
the subject of the states-general ; another emphatically declaimed the same 
thing with variations. One ran down the ministers, nobles, and priests, and 
moulded opinions to his own will, whilst a fourth climbed on to a table and 
argued concerning the great question of personal representation, proposing 
chimerical plans for the administration. Each had his audience to approve or 
blame. 


One event, to which not enough attention was paid, had caused well- 
founded alarm to people who, reflecting on this political effervescence, 
could not but be uneasy at the general restlessness. On the 27th of April five 
or six thousand men and women, many of them working people, and 
excited by leaders who kept themselves in the background, had gone to a 


man named Reveillon, a rich papermaker in the faubourg St. Antoine. They 
cried out that he was the people’s enemy, that he wished to make them die 
of hunger ; that he had said to the primary assembly in his district it was 
quite enough if a workman gained fifteen sous a day ; they intended, they 
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added, to kill Reveillon, his wife, and his children. There were races that 
day at Charenton, a fact known and taken advantage of. The people 
attacked the house, burned his stores, broke the glasses, pictures, sofas, 
cupboards, secretaries, carried off money and bank-notes. They staved in 
casks and got drunk on wine, brandy, and liquors. There were some who 
drank whole bottles of absinthe and were found dead next day in the cellars. 


Another set stopped everyone returning from the races at the St. Antoine 
gate, asking them if they were for the nobility or the third estate. They 
insulted those who declared themselves nobles, made their wives get out of 
their carriages and cry, ” Vive la Tiers Etat!” The duke and duchess of 
Orleans were alone exempted from this humiliation. The people greeted 
them with applause, repeating with enthusiasm, ” Vive Monseigneur et 
3Iadame la Buchesse d’Orleansf” 


A chain of circumstances had made this prince the idol of the people and 
the leader of a party composed of nobles discontented with the court ; of 
philosophers desirous of all sorts of goods and honours, who were fretted 
by their inferior position @@@ adventurers, insolvent men, who all, after 
the convocation of the states-general and the rapid march of public opinion, 
were open to any change or hope. The duke, aged by a sensual life, by an 
avarice wliich would have been bad enough in a private person but was 
shameful and degrading in a prince, had all the vices which nourish crime 


and none of those brilliant qualities whicih make men illustrious in the eyes 
of posterity. It was necessary to animate this moral corpse, to give it a will. 
They showed him su])reme power under the name of “lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom,” with all the iAublic treasure at his disposal, and, in a future 
that would surely be his, the crown for his children and he perhaps himself 
the beginner of a new dynasty. 


A voyage in England, relations with the prince of Wales and opposition 
leaders, had made him suspected at court. They profited by this disfavour to 
make him more popular with the people, always ready to judge favourably 
of those who opposed the dominant authority.’ 


It will perhaps save no little confusion in the chronicle of confusion tliat 
follows if we detach here for a moment this duke of Orleans and tell his 
story in completeness, showing the end of him and the story of his family 
which has played in France a part so large and yet so ill-understood abroad. 
o 


THE DUKE OF ORLEANS AND THE KEVOLUTION 


The son of the regent, Louis (1703-1752), who succeeded him as duke of 
Orleans, played no part in politics, though his name frequently occurs in tlie 
social history of the time. His son, Louis Philii)pe (1725-1785), was equally 
adverse to politics ; his great delight was the theatre, and his place is rather 
in the history of the Paris green-rooms than in the history of France. Mut to 
Louis Philippe Joseph (1747-1793), son of the preceding, a more 
adventurous life was allotted, and his part in the history of the French 
Ixevolution is one of the most difficult problems to solve of that exciting 
period. In 17G9 he married Louise, the only daughter and heiress of the 
duke of Penthievre, grand admiral of France, and the richest heiress of the 
time. Her wealth made it certain that he would be the richest man in France, 
and he determined to play a part equal to that of his great-grandfather, the 
regent, whom he resembled in cliaracter and debauchery. As duke of 
Chartres he opposed the plans of Maupeou in 1771, and was promptly 
exiled to his country estate of Villers-Cotterets (Aisne). 
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When Louis XVI came to the throne in 1774 Chartres still found himself 
looked on coldly at court. Marie Antoinette hated him, and envied h’m for 
his wealth, wit, and freedom from etiquette, and he was not slow to return 
her hatred with scorn. In 1778 he served in the squadron of D’Orvilliers, 
and was present in the naval battle of Ushant. He hoped to see further 
service, but the queen was opposed to this, and he was removed from the 
navy, and given the honorary post of colonel-general of hussars. He then 
abandoned himself to pleasure ; he often visited London, and became an 
intimate friend of the prince of Wales (afterwards George IV) ; he brought 
to Paris the ” angloraania,” as it was called, and made jockeys as 
fashionable as they were in England. He also made himself very popular in 
Paris by his large gifts to the poor in time of famine, and by throwing open 
the gardens of the Palais Royal to the people. 


Before the meeting of the notables in 1787 he had succeeded his father as 
duke of Orleans, and showed his liberal ideas, which were largely learned in 
England, so boldly that he was believed to be aiming at becoming 
constitutional king of France. In November he again showed his liberalism 
in the lit de justice, which Brienne had made the king hold, and was again 
exiled to Villers-Cotterets. The approaching convocation of the states- 
general made his friends very active on his behalf ; he circulated in every 
hailliage the pamphlets which Sieyes had drawn up at his request, and was 
elected in three P@< by the noblesse of Paris, Villers-Cotterets, and 
Crepy-en- Valois. In the estate of the nobility he headed the Louis xvi 


liberal minority under the guidance of Adrien Duport, and led the minority 
of forty-seven noblemen who seceded from their own estate (June, 1789) 
and joined the third estate. 


The part he played during the summer of 1789 is one of the most debated 
points in the history of the Revolution. The court accused him of being at 
the bottom of every popular movement, and saw the “gold of Orleans” as 
the cause of the Reveillon riot and the taking of the Bastille, as the 
republicans later saw the “gold of Pitt” in every germ of opposition to 
themselves. There can be no doubt that he hated the queen, and bitterly 


resented his long court disgrace, and also that he sincerely wished for a 
thorough reform of the government and the establishment of some such 
constitution as that of England; and no doubt such friends as Adrien Duport 
and Choderlos de Laclos, for their own reasons, wished to see him king of 
France. The best testimony for the behaviour of Orleans during this summer 
is the testimony of an English lady, Mrs. Grace Dalrymple Elliott, who 
shared his heart with Comtesse de Buffon, and from which it is absolutely 
certain that at the time 
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[1789 A.D.] of the riot of the 12th of July he was on a fishing excursion, 
and was rudely treated by the king on the next day when going to offer him 
his services. 


He indeed became so disgusted with the false position of a pretender to the 
crown, into wliich he was being forced, that he wished to go to America, 
but, as Comtesse de Buffon would not go with him, he decided to remain in 
Paris. He was again accused, unjustly, of having caused the march of the 
women to Versailles on October 5th. La Fayette, jealous of his popularity, 
pei-suaded the king to send the duke to England on a mission, and thus get 
iiim out of France, and he accordingly remained in England from October, 
1789, to July, 17140. On July 7th he took his seat in the assembly, and 
on October 2nd botli he and Mirabeau were declared by the assembly 
entirely free of any complicity in the events of October. He now tried to 
keep himself as much out of the political world as possible, but in vain, for 
the court would suspect him, and his friends would talk about his being 
king. The best proof of his not being ambitious of such a doubtful piece of 
preferment is that he made no attempt to get himself made king, regent, or 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom at the time of the flight to Varennes in 
June, 1791. He, on the contrary, again tried to make his peace with the court 
in January, 1792, but he was so insulted that he was not encouraged to 
sacrifice himself for the sake of the king and queen, who persisted in 
remembering all old enmities in their time of trouble. In the summer of 
1792 he w^as present for a short time with the army of the north, with his 


two sons, the duke of Chartres and the duke of Montpensier, but had 
returned to Paris before August 10th. 


After that day he underwent great personal risk in saving fugitives; in 
particular, at the request of Mrs. Elliott, he saved the life of the count of 
Champcenetz, the governor of the Tuileries, who was his personal enemy. 
[jt was impossible for him to recede, and, after accepting the title of Citoyen 
Egalite, conferred on him by the commune of Paris, he Avas elected 
twentieth and last de})Uty for Paris to the convention. In that body he sat as 
quietly as he had done in the national assembly, but on the occasion of the 
king’s trial he had to speak, and then only to give his vote for the death of 
Louis. His compliance did not save him from suspicion, wliich was 
especially aroused by the friendship of his eldest son, the duke of Chartres, 
with Dumouriez ; and wlien the news of the desertion of Chartres with 
Dumouriez became known at Paris, all the Bourbons left in France, 
including Egalite, were ordered to be arrested on April 5th. 


In prison he remained till the month of October, when the Reign of Terror 
began. He was naturally the very sort of victim wanted, and he was decreed 
” of accusation ” on October 3rd. He was tried on November 6th and was 
guillotined on the same day, with a smile upon his lips and without any 
appearance of fear. 


No man ever was more blamed than Orleans during the Revolution, but the 
faults of ambition and intrigue were his friends’, not his ; it was his friends 
who wished him to be on the throne. Personally he possessed the charming 
manners of a i)olished grand seigneur : debauched and cynical, but never 
rude or cruel ; full of gentle consideration for all about him but selfish in his 
jmrsuit of pleasure, he has had to bear a heavy load of blame, but it is 
ridiculous to describe the idle and courteous voluptuary as being a dark and 
designing scoundrel, capabl,e of murder if it would serve his ambition. The 
execution of Philippe Egalite made the friend of Dumouriez, who was 
living in exile, duke of Orleans. Louis Philippe (1773-1850) was known as 
duke of Orleans throughout his long emigration, and under the 
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Restoration ; and as duke of Orleans he was called upon to become king of 
the French in 1830. His eldest son, Ferdinand Louis Philippe Charles Henri 
(1810-1842), at once took the title of duke of Orleans. e 


THE king’s resistance 


The crisis was calculated to cement the reconciliation of the court and the 
aristocracy. The danger was equal for both. The parliament offered to 
render the states unnecessary, by undertaking to sanction all the taxes. The 
king was surrounded by the princes and the queen ; the emergency was too 
great for his weakness, and he was ultimately drawn to Marly, in order that 
a vigorous measure might be wrung from him. 


The minister Necker, attached to the popular cause, proposed that the 
monarch should hold a royal sitting, and ordain the junction of the orders, 
but only for measures of general interest ; that he should assume to himself 
the sanction of all the resolutions passed by the states-general ; that he 
should disallow beforehand every establishment contrary to a limited 
monarchy, such as that of a single assembly ; and that he should promise the 
abolition of privileges, the equal admission of all Frenchmen to civil and 
military offices, etc. The council had followed the king to Marly. There the 
plan of Necker, at first approved of, was again brought under discussion. 
His plan was completely altered, and the royal sitting was fixed for the 
22nd of June. 


It was only the 20th of the month, and the hall of the states was already 
closed, under the pretence of preparations being in progress for the presence 
of the king. These preparations might have been easily made in half a day ; 
but the clergy had resolved the day before to join the commons, and it was 
determined to prevent the junction. An order of the king accordingly 
suspended the sittings until the 22nd. Bailly, deeming himself obliged to 
obey the assembly, which on Friday, the 19th, had adjourned to Saturday, 
the 20th, proceeded to the door of the hall. Some of the French guards were 
gathered around it, with orders not to admit any entrance. The officer on 
duty received Bailly with respect, and permitted him to advance into a court 
to record a protestation. Some young and ardent deputies attempted to force 


the guard ; Bailly ran to the spot, appeased their fiery spirit, and led them 
away with him, in order that they might not compromise the generous 
officer who executed his orders with so much moderation. The members 
rushed tumultuously together, and persisted in holding a meeting. Some 
spoke of assembling under the very windows of the king ; others proposed 
the hall of the tennis court [jeu de paume]. They immediately proceeded 
thither, and the proprietor joyfully granted the use of it. 


This hall was spacious, but its walls were dark and bare, and there were no 
seats. A chair was offered to the president, who refused it, preferring to 
remain on his legs with the general body. A bench served as a desk,- two 
deputies were placed at the door as a guard, but were soon relieved by the 
attendants of the place, who came to offer their services. The people flocked 
in crowds, and the debates commenced. Extreme measures began to suggest 
themselves to the heated imaginations. It was proposed to proceed to Paris ; 
this opinion, hailed with warmth, was eagerly discussed, and a motion was 
even made to march there in a body, and on foot. Bailly was fearful of the 
outrages that the assembly might experience on the road, and apprehensive 
likewise of originating a schism ; tlierefore he opposed the project. 
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Thus it has come about that these inscribed bricks from the palace of 
Asshurbanapal, which, when the first of them was discovered, were as 
meaningless as so many blank slabs, have been made to deliver up their 
message. And a marvellous message it is, as we have already seen. 


Merely to have satisfied a vague curiosity as to the past traditions, however, 
would be but a small measure of the intellectual work which the oriental 
antiquities have had a large share in accomplishing. Their message has been 
one of truly world-historic import. Thanks to these monuments from Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, the student of human civilisation has to-day a sweep of 
view that hitherto has been utterly withheld from him. Until the crypts by 
the Nile and the earth mounds by the Tigris and Euphrates gave up their 
secrets, absolutely nothing was known to scholarship of the main sweep of 
civilisation more anciently than about the sixth century B.C. Beyond that all 
was myth, fable, unauthenticated tradition. And now the indubitable 
monuments of civilisation carry us back over a period at 
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least three times as great. Archbishop Usher’s famed Chronology, which so 
long dominated tlie ideas of men, is swept away, and we learn from 
evidence graven in stone and baked indelibly in bricks that in the year 4004 
B.C., which our Bible margins still point out as the year of Creation, vast 
communities of people, in widely separated portions of the earth, had 
attained a high degree of civilisation. In the year when the proverbial first 
man wandered naked in Eden, the actual man lived with thousands of his 
fellow-men in vast cities, where he built houses and temples, erected 
wonderful monuments, practised such arts as glass-making, sculpture, and 
painting, and recorded his thoughts in written words. And from that day to 
this stretches the thread of civilisation, unbroken by any universal flood or 
other cataclysm. 


Now, to be sure, we are told that Archbishop Usher and his kith and kin 
were but gullible and misguided enthusiasts, to have thought they detected 
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heavy fall of rain, they waited patiently for a long time ; the president, 
compelled to knock at this door, which was kept closed, had to repeat his 
knocks several times, and the only reply he obtained was that the time had 
not arrived for opening it. The deputies were about to retire in disgust, when 
Bailly gave another summons : at length the door was opened, the deputies 
entered and found the two orders in possession of their seats, which they 
had secured by the precaution of forestalling them. The sitting was not like 
that of the 5th of May, at once majestic and affecting by a certain effusion 
of feelings and hopes. A numerous guard and a mournful stillness 
distinguished it from that first solemnity. The deputies of the commons had 
resolved to observe a profound silence. 


The king pronounced a harangue, and betrayed the influence that had 
worked upon him, by using expressions much too energetic for his 
character. He was made to deal out reproaches and impose injunctions. He 
commanded the separation into orders, annulled the previous resolutions of 
the third estate, but promised to sanction the abolition of pecuniary 
privileges, when their possessors had declared it. He retained all the feudal 
rights, both practical and honorary, as inviolable possessions. Thus he 
enforced the obedience of the commons, whilst he contented himself with 
taking that of the aristocracy for granted. He left the nobility and clergy sole 
judges of what concerned them peculiarly, and concluded by saying that, if 
he encountered fresh obstacles, he would take the welfare of the people into 
his own hands, and consider himself as their only representative. This tone 
and language exasperated all minds, not against the king, who had feebly 
vented passions not his own, but against the aristocracy, whose instrument 
he had consented to become. 


The instant his discourse was finished, he ordered the assembly 


forthwith to separate. The nobility followed him, with a part of the clergy. 
The greater number of the ecclesiastical deputies remained, and the 
commons also continued stationary, still observing a profound silence. 
Mirabeau, who was always the first to take the lead, arose. ” Gentlemen,” 
said he, ” I confess that what you have just heard might be for the safety of 
the country, if the gifts of despotism were not always suspicious. A parade 
of arms, a violation of the national temple, to command you to be happy ! 
Where are the enemies of the nation? Is Catiline at our gates? I call upon 
you, by the investiture of your dignity and of your legislative functions, to 
respect the sacred obligation of your oath ; recollect it does not permit you 
to separate until the constitution is established.” 


The marquis de Breze, grand-master of the ceremonies, entered at this 
moment, and addressed himself to Bailly. ” Have you heard,” he asked, “the 
orders of the king?” and Bailly answered, “I am about to take those 


Bailly 
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of the assembly.” Mirabeau advanced. “Yes, sir,’” he exchiimed, “we have 
heard the views wherewith the king has been prompted ; but you have here 
no voice, or place, or right to speak. However, to avoid delay, go to your 
master, and tell him that we are here by the power of the people, and that 
we will not be driven forth but by the power of bayonets.” M. de Breze 
withdrew. Sieyes then uttered these words : ” We are to-day what we were 
yesterday: let us deliberate.” The assembly disposed itself to debate upon 
the maintenance of its previous resolutions. “The first of these resolutions,” 
said Barnave, ” declares what you are ; the second refers to the taxes, which 
you alone have the right to sanction ; the third is the oath to do your duty. 


None of these measures needs the royal assent. The king cannot abrogate 
what his consent would not fortify.” 


At tills instant, workmen came to remove the benches, armed soldiers 
traversed the hall, others encompassed it outside, and the bodyguards 
advanced even to the door. The assembly, without concerning itself with the 
interruption, remained upon the seats and collected the votes ; there was no 
dissentient voice against adhering to all the previous resolutions. Nor was 
this all. In the heart of a royal city, in the midst of court retainers, and 
deprived of the aid of that people afterwards so formidable, the assembly 
was exposed to intimidation. Mirabeau repaired to the tribune, and 
proposed to decree the inviolability of each deputy. The assembly, merely 
able to oppose a majestic expression to brute force, instantly declared each 
of its members inviolable, and all who should do injury to their persons, 
traitors. 


In the meantime, the nobility, who believed the state saved by this bed of 
justice, offered their congratulations to the prince who had suggested it, and 
carried them from the prince to the queen. The queen, holding her son in 
her arms, and showing him to these enraptured servants, received their 
homage, and gave way to a blind and fatal confidence. At that very instant 
shouts were heard ; all hastened towards the noise, and the intelligence was 
soon spread that the people, gathered into a crowd, were applauding Necker 
for not appearing at the royal sitting. Alarm immediately succeeded to joy. 
The king and queen caused Necker to be called, and those august 
personages were compelled to entreat him to retain his portfolio. The 
minister consented, and restored to the court some portion of the popularity 
he had preserved by absenting himself from that disastrous sitting. 


THE REVOLUTION BEGINS 


Thus was the first revolution brought about. The third estate had obtained 
the legislative power, and its adversaries had lost it by too great eagerness 
to grasp it all. In a few days this legislative revolution was consummated. 
Certain petty annoyances were again resorted to, such as imped-ing the 
internal communications in the halls of the states ; but they were too 
contenq)tible to have any effect. On the 24th the majority of the clergy 
repaired to the assembly, and demanded the verification in common, with 


tlie view of afterwards deliberating upon the propositions advanced by the 
king in the sitting of the 23rd of June. The minority of the clergy continued 
to occupy their peculiar chamber. Every day brought with it fresh junctions, 
and the assembly saw the number of its members perpetually on the 
increase. Addresses poured in from all quarters, conveying the sympathy 
and approbation of the towns and provinces. The plaudits of the galleries, 
though often annoying to the assembly, liod nevertheless served to animate 
it in its course, and it ventured not to forbid them. 
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The majority of the nobility continued its sittings amid tumult and the most 
violent exasperation. Apprehensions spread amongst those who ruled that 
order, and the motion for a junction came from those very members who 
had formerly induced its resistance. But its passions, already too excited, 
were not easily controlled. The king was obliged to write a letter ; the court 
and its high functionaries were reduced to entreat. “The junction will be but 
transitory,” said they to the most stubborn ; “troops are approaching: yield 
to save the king.” Acquiescence was wrung from them in the midst of 
disorder, and the majority of the nobles, accompanied by the minority of the 
clergy, repaired on the 27th of June to the general assembly. The duke of 
Luxemburg, speaking in the name of all, said that they came to give the 
king a proof of respect, and to the nation an evidence of patriotism. “The 
family is now complete,” answered Bailly. Assuming that the union was 
consummated, and that the question as to verification was disposed of, and 
that it remained for them only to deliberate in common, he added, “We shall 
now be able to proceed, without intermission and without distraction, with 
the regeneration of the kingdom and the public welfare.” 


More than one silly expedient was employed to support an appearance of 
not having done what necessity had superinduced. The newcomers always 
entered after the opening of the sittings, all in a body, and so as to uphold 
their character as an order. They affected to remain standing behind the 
president, and in a manner to avoid the appearance of sitting. Bailly, with 


infinite address and firmness, succeeded in subduing their repugnance, and 
inducing them to take their seats. They wished likewise to dispute his right 
to the presidency, not by an open demonstration, but by secret intrigue or by 
despicable trickery. Bailly was resolute in his retention, not from ambition, 
but from duty ; and men beheld a simple citizen, known for no 
qualifications more imposing than virtue and talent, presiding over all the 
magnates of the kingdom and the church. It ought to have been palpable to 
all understandings that the legislative revolution was achieved. 


The object of the new convocation was the reform of the state, that is to say, 
the establishment of a constitution, of which France was utterly devoid, in 
spite of all that may be said to the contrary. If that name be applied to every 
species of relation between the governed and the governors, France 
unquestionably possessed a constitution ; it had a king who commanded, 
and subjects who obeyed ; ministers who imprisoned at pleasure ; farmers 
of the revenue who wrung the last farthing from the people ; and 
parliaments which condemned unfortunates to the wheel. The most 
barbarous nations have such orders of constitutions. There was in France an 
institution called states-general, but without precise functions, without fixed 
periods for assembling, and when convoked, invariably without result. 
There was a royal authority which had been alternately powerless and 
absolute. There were tribunals or supreme courts, which had often joined 
legislative to judicial power ; but there was no law which secured the 
responsibility of the agents of power, the liberty of the press, the freedom of 
person, or any of those guarantees, in fine, which, in the social state, make 
amends for the fiction of natural liberty. 


The necessity for a constitution was confessed and generally felt ; all the 
instructions had energetically asserted it, and had even formally laid down 
the fundamental principles upon which that constitution should be based. 
They had unanimously prescribed a monarchical government, hereditary 
descent from male to male, the exclusive attribution of executive power to 
the king, the responsibility of all his agents, the concurrence of tlie nation 
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individual libertv. But they were divided as to the creation of one or of two 
legislative chambers ; as to’ the duration, the prorogations, and the 
dissolution of the legislative bodv ; as to the political existence of the clergy 
and the parliaments ; and as to the extent of the liberty of the press. So 
many questions, either solved or started by the instructions, show 
sufficiently how the public mind was then awakened in all quarters of the 
kingdom, and how general and emphatic was the determination of France 
for liberty. But to frame a perfect constitution amidst the mouldering ruins 
of an antiquated legislation, in spite of all resistance, and with the unruly 
theories abroad, was a laborious and difficult task. Besides the dissensions 
inevitably arising from the diversity of interests, tlie natural divergences of 
opinion were likewise to be apprehended. An entire legislation to frame for 
a great people so powerfull P excites all minds, inspires them with projects 
so vast, hopes so chimerical, that measures either vague or exaggerated, and 
often antagonistic, were to be anticipated. To infuse order into the labours, a 
committee was named, with instructions to investigate their extent, and to 
apportion their distribution. This committee was composed of the most 
moderate members of the assembly. Mounier. a sagacious though obstinate 
man, was its most indefatigable and influential member ; he it was who 
arranged the order of proceeding. 


The difficulty of framing a constitution was not the only one this assembly 
had to encounter. Between a government hostilely disposed and a people 
famishing, who required prompt relief, it was almost impossible to avoid 
interfering with administration. Distrustful of authority, and pressed to 
succour the people, it was impelled, without any impulse of ambition, 
gradually to encroach upon the executive power. The clergy had already 
given an example of this tendency, by its insidious proposition to the third 
estate to enter forthwith upon the affair of provisions. The assembly was 
scarcely formed ere it named a committee on the necessaries of life. 


A very short space separates Paris from Versailles, and it may be traversed 
several times in a day. All the movements in Paris were consequently 
immediately felt at Versailles, at court, and in the assembly. Paris at that 
time presented a new and extraordinary siDectacle. The electors, collected 
into sixty districts, had refused to separate after the elections, and had 


remained assembled, either for the pui-pose of giving instructions to their 
deputies, or from that craving for union and agitation which is inherent in 
men, and which breaks out \\€€@ith a violence proportioned to the 
length of its suppression. They had experienced the same fate as the 
national assembly, the place of their sittings had been closed, and they were 
driven to seek another. They had ultimately obtained access to the town hall 
(hotel-de-ville)’ and there they continued to meet, and to correspond with 
their deputies. 


No public journals yet existed which reported the debates of the national 
assembly, and it was necessary to gather together in order to discuss and be 
apprised of events. The garden of the Palais Royal was the scene of the 
most crowded congregations. That magnificent garden, surrounded by the 
most gorgeous shops in Europe, and forming an appurtenance to the palace 
of the duke of Orleans, was the general resort for strangers, for the idle, and 
the dissipated, but, above all, for the most furious demagogues. The most 
daring speeches were delivered in the coffee-houses, or in the garden itself. 
An orator was ever and anon seen to mount on a table, and, gathering a 
crowd around him, to inflame with words of the greatest violence OO@ 
words always uttered with impunity, for the mob reigned there with 
sovereign sway. 
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Men who were supposed devoted to the duke of Orleans showed themselves 
the most ardent. The wealth of that prince, his known profuseness, his 
enormous loans, his vicinage, his ambition, though vague, all conspired to 
insure his accusation. History, without designating individuals, can assert 
that gold was certainly distributed. If the sound part of the nation ardently 
desired liberty, if the uneasy and suffering populace was disposed to 
agitation, and anxious to better its condition, there were also instigators who 
sometimes excited that populace, and possibly directed some of its 
enterprises. But such an influence is not to be reckoned amongst the causes 


of the Revolution, for it is not with a handful of gold and secret manoeuvres 
that a nation of twenty-five millions of men is stimulated to action. 


An occasion for troubles soon presented itself. The French guards, chosen 
troops destined to form the king’s guard, were at Paris. Four 
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The Bastille 


companies were alternately detached, and proceeded to do duty at 
Versailles. In addition to the extreme severity of the new discipline, these 
troops had also reason to complain of that of their colonel. During the 
pillage of Reveillon’s house, they had indeed exhibited some ferocity 
against the people, but had afterwards been touched with remorse on that 
account, and, mingling every day with tlie citizens, they liad yielded to their 
blan-dishments. Furthermore, soldiers and sub-officers felt that every 
chance of promotion was closed against them ; they were irritated at seeing 
their young officers perform scarcely any duty, appear only on days of 
parade, and after the reviews not even accompany them to barracks. There 
was in tlie army, as well as in civil life, a third estate, which bore all 
burdens and participated in no benefit. A spirit of disobedience was not 
long in being manifested, and some of the guards were imprisoned in the 
Abbaye. 


A general rush ensued to the Palais lloyal : “To tlie Abbaye!” was the 
universal shout; and the multitude hastened thither. Its gates were 


chronological sequence where none such existed ; but it was rank heresy to 
have propounded such a view until the new monuments gave us the 
rudiments of a true chronology. Other evidence had, indeed, proven the 
antiquity of the earth and of man himself, but the antiquity of civilisation 
still depends upon these oriental monuments alone for its demonstration. 
The chronology of ancient history has no other authenticated source ; and 
chronology, as Professor Petrie has said, is “the backbone of history.” To be 
sure, the exact chronology of remote antiquity is not by any means as fixed 
and secure as might be desired. The antiquarian in dealing with the remoter 
epochs must count by centuries rather than by years. But the broad outlines 
of the question are placed beyond cavil. So long as the dan-ger mark of the 
flood year stared the investigator in the face, every foot of earlier 
chronology was controversial ground, and each remoter century must battle 
for recognition. But now, thanks to the accumulation of evidence, all that is 
past, and the most ardent partisans of Hebrew records vie with one another 
in tracing back the evidences of civilisation in Egypt and Mesopotamia, by 
centuries and by millennia. It is thought by Professor Hilprecht, that the 
more recent excavations by the Americans at the site of Nippur have carried 
the evidence back to 6000 or perhaps even 7000 years B.C., and no one’s 
equanimity is disturbed by the suggestion, except, possibly, that of the 
Egyptologist, whose records as yet pause something like a thousand years 
earlier, and who feels a certain jealousy lest his Egyptian of seven thousand 
years ago should be proven an uninteresting parvenu. 


But note how these new figures disturb the balance of history. If our 
forerunners of eight or nine thousand years ago were in a noonday glare of 
civilisation, where shall we look for the much-talked-of ” dawnings of 
history ” ? By this new standard the Romans seem our contemporaries in 
latter-day civilisation ; the ” golden age ” of Greece is but of yesterday ; the 
Pyramid builders are only relatively remote. The men who built the temple 
of Bel, at Nippur, in the year, let us say, 5000 B.C., must have felt 
themselves at a pinnacle of civilisation and culture. As Professor Mahaffy 
has suggested, the time of the Pyramids may have been the veritable 
autumn of civilisation. Where, then, must we look for its spring-time ? The 
answer to that question must come, if it comes at all, from what we now 
speak of as prehistoric archaeology; the monuments from Memphis and 
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and the king in the enactment of laws, tlie voting of taxes, and individual 
liberty. But they were divided as to the creation of one or of two legislative 
chambers ; as to the duration, the prorogations, and the dissolution of the 
legislative body ; as to the political existence of the clergy and the 
parliaments ; and as to the extent of the liberty of the press. So many 
questions, either solved or started by the instructions, show sufficiently how 
the public mind was then awakened in all quarters of the kingdom, and how 
general and emphatic was the determination of France for liberty. But to 
frame a perfect constitution amidst the mouldering ruins of an antiquated 
legislation, in spite of all resistance, and with the unruly theories abroad, 
was a laborious and difficult task. Besides the dissensions inevitably arising 
from the diversity of interests, the natural divergences of opinion were 
likewise to be apprehended. An entire legislation to frame for a great people 
so powerfully excites all miiuls, inspires them with projects so vast, hopes 
so chimerical, that measures either vague or exaggerated, and often 
antagonistic, were to be anticipated. To infuse order into the labours, a 
committee was named, with instructions to investigate their extent, and to 
apportion their distribution. This committee was composed of the most 
moderate members of the assembly. Mounier, a sagacious though obstinate 
man, was its most indefatigable and influential member ; he it was who 
arranged the order of proceeding. 


The difficulty of framing a constitution was not the only one this assembly 
had to encounter. Between a government hostilely disposed and a people 
famishing, who required prompt relief, it was almost impossible to avoid 
interfering with administration. Distrustful of authority, and pressed to 
succour the people, it was impelled, without any impulse of ambition, 
gradually to encroach upon the executive power. The clergy had already 
given an example of this tendency, by its insidious proposition to the third 


estate to enter forthwith upon the affair of provisions. The assembly was 
scarcely formed ere it named a committee on the necessaries of life. 


A very short space separates Paris from Versailles, and it may be traversed 
several times in a day. All the movements in Paris were consequently 
immediately felt at Versailles, at court, and in the assembly. Paris at that 
time presented a new and extraordinary spectacle. The electors, collected 
into sixty districts, had refused to separate after the elections, and had 
remained assembled, either for the purpose of giving instructions to their 
deputies, or from that craving for union and agitation which is inherent in 
men, and which breaks out with a violence proportioned to the length of its 
suppression. They had experienced the same fate as the national assembly, 
the place of their sittings had been closed, and they were driven to seek 
another. They had ultimately obtained access to the town hall (Ji6tel-de- 
ville) and there they continued to meet, and to correspond with their 
deputies. 


No public journals yet existed which reported the debates of the national 
assembly, and it was necessary to gather together in order to discuss and be 
apprised of events. The garden of the Palais Royal was the scene of the 
most crowded congregations. That magnificent garden, surrounded by the 
most gorgeous shops in Europe, and forming an appurtenance to the palace 
of the duke of Orleans, was the general resort for strangers, for the idle, and 
the dissipated, but, above all, for the most furious demagogues. The most 
daring speeches were delivered in the coffee-houses, or in the garden itself. 
An orator was ever and anon seen to mount on a table, and, gathering a 
crowd around him, to inflame with words of the greatest violence OOO 
words always uttered with impunity, for the mob reigned there with 
sovereign sway. 


CAMILLE DKSMOULIN’.S AT THE PALAIS HOVAL 
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which it is said he did not himself compose, but had furnished all its ideas 
to one of his friends, Mirabeau predicted almost all that was about to 
happen : the insurrection of the multitude, and the defection of the troops 
from their friendly intercourse with the citizens. As bold as he was 
sagacious, he dared to assure the king that his promises should not be vain. 


The address was presented by a deputation of twenty-four members. The 
king, declining to explain himself, replied that this assembling of troops had 
no other object than the maintenance of public tranquillity, and the 
protection due to the assembly ; and that, moreover, if that body liad still 
any apprehensions, he would transfer it to Soissons or Noyon, and go 
himself to Compiegne. The assembly could scarcely feel satisfaction at such 
a reply, especially at the offer to remove it to a distance from tlie capital, 
and plant it between two camps. The count de Crillon argued that implicit 
faith should be placed on the word of a king and an honest man. “The word 
of an honest king,” retorted Mirabeau, ” is but a sad guarantee for the 
conduct of his ministry ; our blind confidence in our kings has been our ruin 
: we asked the retreat of the troops, and not our flight before them. We must 
still insist on that measure without a moment’s relaxation.” This opinion 
was not supported. Mirabeau sufficiently urged open operations to induce 
his secret machinations to be pardoned, if it be true that any such were 
employed. 


Necker had repeatedly told the king that if his services were disagreeable to 
him, he would cheerfully resign. “OO®@ | rely upon your word,” the king 
had upon such occasions replied. On the afternoon of the 11th of July, 
Necker received a note, in which the king called upon Inm to keep his word 
; urged him to depart ; and added that he had sufficient confidence in him to 
hope that he would conceal his departure from all the world. Necker, 
justifying the honourable confidence of the monarch, set off without saying 
a word to his friends, or even to his daughter, and in a few hours was 
several leagues from Versailles. The next day, July 12th, was a Sunday. 


A rumour was spread at Paris that Necker had been dismissed, as also 
Montmorin, La Luzerne, Puysegur, and Saint-Priest. As their successors, 
were announced De Breteuil, La Vauguyon, De Broglie, Foulon, and 


Damecort, almost all notorious for their opposition to the popular cause. 
Alarm became predominant in Paris. The Palais Royal was thronged. A 
young man, afterwards known for his republican enthusiasm, Camille 
Desmoulins, sprang upon a table, drew forth pistols, with an exhortation to 
arm, tore a leaf from a tree, which he converted into a cockade, and induced 
everyone to follow his example. 


THE PEOPLE TAKE UP ARMS (1789 A.D.) 


The trees were instantaneously stripped, and the crowd repaired to a 
museum containing busts in wax. They seized upon those of Necker and the 
duke of Orleans, who was said to be menaced with exile, and then spread 
themselves over the quarters of Paris. This mob was passing along the street 
St. Honore, when it met near the square Vendome a detachment of the royal 
German regiment, which fell upon it, wounded several persons, and 
amongst others a soldier of the French guards. The latter, already disposed 
in favour of the people and against the royal Germans, with which regiment 
they had had a contest some days before, were quartered near the place 
Louis XV, and now fired upon their opponents.‘ 


[1 Crokere insists tliat tlie dismissal of Necker was only the excuse for an 
outbreak previously preparing ; he emphasises the influence of the duke of 
Orleans as the procurer and payer of much violence. ] 
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In the meantime, the troops which surrounded Paris concentrated on the 
Champ de Mars and the place Louis XV. The alarm then became 
unbounded, and changed to fury. The people rushed through the town with 
cries of ” To arms ! ” The town hall was beset with applications for 
weapons. The electors composing the general assembly were collected 
there. They yielded the arms they had no power to refuse, and which were 
already seized, indeed, when they decided upon delivering tliem. These 
electors formed at that moment the only constituted authority. Deprived of 


al] active power, they assumed such functions as circumstances required, 
and now summoned a convocation of the districts. 


All the citizens repaired tliither to deliberate upon the means of preserving 
themselves €€€ on the one hand, from the fury of the multitude, and on 
the other, from the attack of the royal troops. During the night, the 
populace, 


always attracted to what chiefly interests it, forced and burned the barriers,’ 
put the keepers to flight, and threw all the avenues open and free. The shops 
of the gunsmiths were also broken into and rifled. Those brigands, already 
signalised by their activity at Reveillon’s, and who were seen on all 
occasions starting forth as if from the bowels of the earth, now made their 
appearance, armed with pikes and clubs, and carried terror into all quarters. 
These events occurred in the course of Sunday, the 12th of July, and during 
the night following. On Monday morning, the electors, still sitting at the 
town hall, deemed it expedient to give a more legal aspect to their authority, 
and consequently despatched an invitation to the provost of the trades, the 
ordinary administrator of the city. This functionary would not consent to 
join them, except upon a formal requisition. This was complied with, and a 
certain number of electors was united with him, thus composing a 
municipality invested with all necessary powers. This municipality 
summoned the lieutenant of police before it, and in a few hours digested a 
plan of enrolment for a citizen militia. This militia was to be composed of 
fortj-eiglit thousand men, furnished by the districts. The distinguishing 
symbol seh;cted was the I’ arisian cockade, red and blue, instead of the 
green one of Desmoulins. Kvcry person found in arms and wearing this 
cockade, without liaving been enrolled by liis district in the citizen guard, 
was ordered to be arrested, disarmed, and punished. 


Sucli was the origin of the national guards. This plan was adopted by all tlie 
districts, and they hastened to put it in execution. In the course of the same 
morning, the populace had plundered the convent of St. Lazare in search of 
corn, and had likewise broken into the (/arde-meuble, or armoury, 
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[‘ At these barriers duties were collected on articles entering Paris. ] 
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in pursuit of arms, the antique and curious weapons with which it was 
stored being torn down and carried oif . A motley crew, bearing helmets and 
pikes of by-gone times, issued forth and overspread the town. The populace 
showed itself upon this occasion opposed to robbery ; with its usual 
fickleness, it affected disinterestedness, leaving money untouched, taking 
nothing but arms, and even assisting to apprehend the brigands. The French 
guards and soldiers of the watch had offered their services, and they were 
accordingly enrolled in the citizen guard. 


More arms were still demanded with loud shouts. The provost, Flesselles, 
who had at first refused to co-operate with his fellow-citizens, now evinced 
great zeal, and promised twelve thousand muskets that very day, and an 
additional number for the succeeding days. He asserted that he had made a 
contract with an unnamed gun-manufacturer. The thing appeared 
improbable, considering the shortness of the time that had elapsed. 
However, towards evening, the chests of arms announced by Flesselles 
were conveyed to the town hall ; they were eagerly opened, and found to be 
full of old linen. At this unexpected disappointment, the multitude growled 
indignantly at the provost, who stated, in exculpation, that he had been 
deceived. To appease them further, he directed them to the Carthusian 
monastery, with the assurance that they would find arms there. The 
astounded monks received the infuriated rabble, led them through their 
quiet domicile, and convinced them that they possessed no such articles as 
had been mentioned by the provost. The people, more exasperated than 


ever, returned with cries of treachery. To satisfy them, the fabrication of 
fifty thousand pikes was forthwith ordered. Some barrels of powder 
destined for Versailles were descending the Seine in boats ; these were 
seized, and an elector distributed the contents amidst the greatest danger. 


Horrible confusion prevailed at this same town hall, the seat of the 
authorities, the headquarters of the militia, and the centre of all operations. 
Simultaneous demands were made on all in authority to provide for external 
security menaced by the court, for internal security menaced by the 
brigands, for calming the suspicions of the people, who thought themselves 
every instant betrayed, and for saving from their fury those who were the 
objects of their distrust. Around the hall were accumulated arrested 
carriages, intercepted convoys of wagons, and travellers waiting for 
permission to resume their journey. The citizens retired to their homes, held 
themselves in readiness for all attacks ; they had unpaved the streets, dug 
trenches, and taken all possible measures for resisting a siege. 


During these troubles in the capital, the assembly was a prey to the most 
serious alarms. On the morning of the 13th, the members repaired to the 
hall, full of apprehensions for impending events, and as yet ignorant of 
what had occurred at Paris. The discussion was proceeding when 
information was brought of the disturbances at Paris on the morning of the 
13th, and the evils with which the capital was threatened, between 
undisciplined Frenchmen, who, according to the expression of the duke de 
la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, were in the hands of no one, and disciplined 
foreigners who were in the hands of despotism. It was instantly resolved to 
send a deputation to the king, for the purpose of laying before him the 
desolation of his capital, and entreating him to order the withdrawal of the 
troops and the enrolment of citizen guards. 


The king returned a cold and tranquil answer, little in accordance with his 
real feelings, and repeated that it was not possible for Paris to guard itself. 
Thereupon the assembly, exalted by the noblest heroism, passed a 
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memorable resolution, in which it insisted upon the removal of the troops 
and the establishment of citizen guards, declared the ministers and all the 
agents of power personally res})onsible, put upon the councillors of the 
king, “of whatever rank they might be,” the responsibility of the 
misfortunes which impended ; consolidated the public debt, denounced the 
utterance of the execrable word ” bankruptcy, °” reasserted its preceding 
resolutions, and ordained the president to convey its regret to M. Necker, as 
also to the other ministers displaced. 


After these measures, so indicative of prudence and energy, the assembly, in 
order to preserve its members from all personal violence, declared itself 
permanent, and named U. de la Fayette vice-president, for the purpose of 
relieving the estimable archbishop of Vienne, whom his age did not allow to 
sit both night and day. 


The night between the 13th and 14th was thus passed amidst excitement 
and alarm. Every instant some dismal intelligence was announced and con- 
trailicted. Though all the projects of the court were not fathomed, it was 
nevertheless sutliciently notorious that several deputies were threatened ; 
that violence was about to be employed against Paris and the most 
distinguished members of the assembly. Suspended for a fleeting interval, 
the sitting was resumed at five in the morning of the 14th. With an 
imposing and truly dignified composure, the assembly returned to its 
labours on the constitution, and discussed with infinite judgment the means 
of accelerating its execution, and preparing for it with prudence. A 
committee was named to frame the resolutions. The morning thus elapsed. 
Rumours more and more sinister were brought to the assembly ; the king, it 
was Said, would leave that night, and the assembly remain at the mercy of 
foreign regiments ; that a grand scheme was prepared for the night of the 
14tli and 15th ; that Paris was to be attacked at seven points, the Palais 
Royal surrounded, the assembly dissolved, and the declaration of the 23rd 
of June carried to the parliament ; and that the exigencies of the treasury 
were to be surmounted by bankruptcy and state notes. 


In the afternoon the terrors of the assembly were redoubled ; the distant 
noise of a cannonade was heard, and the members laid their ears to the 


ground to catch the faintest sounds. Two members of the assembly, late 
arrived in all haste from Paris, brought intelligence that slaughter was at 
work in that city. 


The night was beginning to fall, when the arrival of two electors was 
announced. The deepest stillness reigned in the hall ; the noise of their steps 
was heard amid the darkness ; and from their mouths it was learned that the 
Bastille had been attacked, cannon fired, and blood shed, and that the most 
frightful calamities threatened to ensue. A new deputation was immediately 
named before the preceding one had returned. Whilst pre-j)aring to depart, 
the first arrived and brought back an answer from the king. He had ordered, 
he said, the removal of the troops encamped in the field of Mars to a greater 
distance, and having been informed of the formation of citizen guards, he 
had nominated olficers to command them. 


Upon the arrival of the second deputation, the king, in great agitation, had 
addressed it in these words : ” (ientlemen, 3’0u tear my heart more and 
more by the account you give me of the calamities of Paris. It is not 
possible that the orders given to the troops can have caused them.” Only the 
removal of the army to a greater distance had been as yet obtained. It was 
two hours after midnight. The sitting was suspended for a short period, in 
the interim the events of the 14th of July were made fully known.t/ 
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What a Paris, when the darkness fell ! A European metropolitan City hurled 
suddenly forth from its old combinations and arrangements ; to crash 
tumultuously together, seeking new. Use and wont now no longer direct any 
man ; each man, with what of originality he has, must begin thinking ; or 
following those that think. Seven hundred thousand individuals, on the 
sudden, find all their old paths, old ways of acting and deciding, vanish 
from under their feet. And so there go they, with clangour and terror, they 


know not as yet whether running, swimming, or flying @@@ headlong 
into the New Era. With clangour and terror : from above, Broglie the war- 
god impends, preternatural, with his red-hot cannon-balls ; and from below 
a preternatural Brigand-world menaces with dirk and firebrand : madness 
rules the hour. 


On Monday, the huge City has awoke, not to its week-day industry ; to what 
a different one ! The working man has become a fighting man ; has one 
want only : that of arms. The industry of all crafts has paused ; P@@ 
except it be the smith’s, fiercely hammering pikes ; and, in a faint degree, 
the kitchener’s, cooking offhand victuals, for bouche va toujours. Women 
too are sewing cockades ; €@ not now of green, which being D’ Artois 
colour, the H6tel-de-Ville has had to interfere in it ; but of red and blue, our 
old Paris colours : these, once based on a ground of constitutional white, are 
the famed tricolour €@ which (if Prophecy err not) “will go round the 
world.” 


All shops, unless it be the Bakers’ and Vintners’, are shut : Paris is in the 
streets €€ rushing, foaming like some Venice wine-glass into which 
you had dropped poison. The tocsin, by order, is pealing madly from all 
steeples. Arms, ye Elector Municipals ; thou Flesselles with thy Echevins, 
give us arms ! Flesselles gives what he can : fallacious, perhaps insidious 
promises of arms from Charleville ; order to seek arms here, order to seek 
them there. The new Municipals give what they can ; some 360 indifferent 
firelocks, the equipment of the City-Watch : ” a man in Avooden shoes, and 
without coat, directly clutches one of them, and mounts guard.” Also as 
hinted, an order to all Smiths to make pikes with their whole soul. 


Heads of Districts are in fervent consultation ; subordinate Patriotism roams 
distracted, ravenous for arms. At the so-called Arsenal, there lies nothing 
but rust, rubbish, and saltpetre €€@ overlooked too by the guns of the 
Bastille. His Majesty’s Repository, what they call Qarde-Meuhle, is forced 
and ransacked : tapestries enough, and gauderies ; but of serviceable 
fighting-gear small stock ! Two silver-mounted cannons there are ; an 
ancient gift from his Majesty of Siam to Louis XIV ; gilt sword of the Good 
Henri ; antique Chivalry arms and armour. These, and such as these, a 
necessitous Patriotism snatches greedily, for want of better. Among the 


Nippur and Nineveh, covering a mere 10,000 years or so, are records of 
later history.; 
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indifferent firelocks are seen tournay -lances ; the princely helm and 
hauberk glittering amid ill-hatted heads €€@ as in a time when all times 
and their possessions are suddenly sent jumbling ! 


Look also at the Chatelet Prison. The Debtors’ Prison of La Force is broken 
from without ; and they that sat in bondage to Aristocrats go free : hearing 
of which the Felons at the Chatelet do likewise “dig up their pave-ments,” 
and stand on the offensive ; with the best prospects > had not 
Patriotism, passing that way, ” fired a volley ” into the Felon-world ; and 
crushed it down again under hatches. Patriotism consorts not with thieving 
and felony : surely also Punishment, this day, hitches (if she still hitch) after 
Crime, with frightful shoes-ofrswiftness ! “Some score or two” of wretched 
persons, found prostrate with drink in the cellars of that Saint-Lazare, are 
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indignantly haled to prison ; the Jailor has no room ; whereupon, other 
place of security not suggesting itself, it is written, ” 071 les pendit ” (they 
hanged them). Brief is the word ; not without significance, be it true or 
untrue ! 


In such circumstances, the Aristocrat, the unpatriotic rich man is packing up 
for departure. But lie shall not get departed. A wooden-shod force has 
seized all Barriers, burnt or not: all that enters, all that seeks to issue, is 
stopped there, and dragged to the [16tel-de-Ville : coaches, tumbrils, plate, 
furniture, and says Dusaulx/ “many meal-sacks,” in time even “flocks and 
herds” encumber the Place de Greve. 


And so it roars, and rages, and brays ; drums beating, steeples pealing ; 
criers rushing with hand-bells : “Oyez, oyez. All men to their Districts to be 
enrolled ! ” The Districts have met in gardens, open squares ; are getting 
marshalled into volunteer troops. No red-hot ball has yet fallen from 
Besenval’s Camp ; on the contrar}/ Deserters with their arms are 
continually dropping in : nay now, joy of joys, at two in the afternoon, the 


Gardes Frangaises, being ordered to St. Denis, and flatly declining, have 
come over in a body ! It is a fact ., , TO OO OsM:> \ worth many. Three 
thousand six hundred of 


A<fZ if/~”-^<AP|7\ M6 ~^ fighting men, with complete accoutrement; 
with cannoneers even, and canon ! Their officers are left standing alone ; 
could not so much as succeed in “spiking the guns.” The very Swiss, it may 
now be hoped, Chateau-Vieux and the others, will have doubts about 
fighting. 


Our Parisian Militia, which some think it were better to name National 
Guard, is prospering as heart could wish. It promised to be forty-eight 
thousand ; but will in a few hours double and quadruple that number : 

invincible, if we had only arms ! 


Meanwhile, the faster, O ye black-aproned Smiths, smite ; with strong arm 
and willing heart. This man and that, all stroke from head to heel, shall 
thunder alternating, and ply the great forge-hammer, till stithy reel and ring 
again ; while ever and anon, overhead, booms the alarm-cannon OOO for 
the City has now got gunpowder. Pikes are fabricated ; fifty thousand of 
them, in six-and- thirty hours : judge whether the Black-aproned have been 
idle. Dig trenches, unpave the streets, ye others, assiduous, man and maid; 
cram the earth in barrel-barricades, at each of them a volunteer sentry ; pile 
the whinstones in window-sills and upper rooms. Have scalding pitch, at 
least boiling water ready, ye weak old women, to pour it and dash it on 
Royal-AUemand, with your old skinny arms : your shrill curses along with 
it will not be wanting ! > Patrols of the neNvborn National Guard, 
bearing torches, scour the streets, all that night ; which otherwise are 
vacant, yet illuminated in every window by order. Strange-looking; like 
some naphtha-lighted City of the Dead, with here and there a flight of 
perturbed Ghosts. 


O poor mortals, how ye make this Earth bitter for each other ; this fearful 
and wonderful Life fearful and horrible ; and Satan has his place in all 
hearts I Such agonies and ragings and wailings ye have, and have had, in 
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all times : €@ to be buried all, in so deep silence ; and the salt sea is not 
swoln with your tears. 


Great meanwhile is the moment, when tidings of Freedom reach us ; when 
the long-enthralled soul, from amidst its chains and squalid stagnancy, 
arises, were it still only in blindness and bewilderment, and swears by Him 
that made it, that it will be free ! Free? Understand that well, it is the deep 
commandment, dimmer or clearer, of our whole being, to be free. Freedom 
is the one purport, wisely aimed at, or unwisely, of all man’s struggles, 
toilings, and sufferings, in this Earth. Yes, supreme is such a moment (if 
thou have known it) : first vision as of a flame-girt Sinai, in this our waste 
Pilgrimage, € which thenceforth wants not its pillar of cloud by day, 
and pillar of fire by night ! Something it is even, @€@@ nay, something 
considerable, when the chains have grown corrosive, poisonous @@€ to 
be free “from oppression by our fellow-man.” Forward, ye maddened sons 
of France ; be it towards this destiny or towards that ! Around you is but 
starvation, falsehood, corruption and the calm of death. Where ye are is no 
abiding. 


Imagination may, imperfectly, figure how Commandant Besenval, in the 
Champ de Mars, has worn out these sorrowful hours. Insurrection raging all 
round ; his men melting away ! From Versailles, to the most pressing 
messages, comes no answer ; or once only some vague word of answer 
which is worse than none. A Council of Officers can decide merely that 
there is no decision : Colonels inform him, ” weeping,” that they do not 
think their men will fight. Cruel uncertainty is here : war-god Broglie sits 
yonder, inaccessible in his Olympus ; does not descend terror-clad, does not 
produce his whiff of grapeshot ; sends no orders. 


Unfortunate old military gentlemen, it is your hour, not of glory ! Old 
Marquis de Launay too, of the Bastille, has pulled up his drawbridges long 
since, “and retired into his interior”; with sentries walking on his 


battlements, under the midnight sky, aloft over the glare of illuminated Paris 
: @@@ whom a National Patrol, passing that way, takes the liberty of 
firing at : ” seven shots towards twelve at night,” which do not take effect. 
This was the 13th day of July, 1789 ; a worse day, many said, than the last 
13th was, when only hail fell out of Heaven, not madness rose out of 
Tophet, ruining worse than croj)s ! 


But, to the living and the struggling, a new Fourteenth morning dawns. 
Under all the roofs of this distracted City is the nodus of a drama, not 
untragical, crowding towards solution. From earliest light, a sleepless 
Permanent Committee has heard the old cry, now waxing almost frantic, 
mutinous : “Arms ! Arms ! ” Arms are the one thing needful : with arms we 
are an unconquerable man-defying National Guard ; without arms, a rabble 
to be whiffed with grapeshot. Happily the word has arisen, for no secret can 
be kept @€@ that there lie muskets at the Hotel des Invalides. 


In any case, behold about nine in the morning, our National Volunteers 
rolling in long wide flood, southwestward to the Hotel des Invalides: in 
search of the one thing needful. The King’s muskets are the Nation’s. The 
walls are scaled, no Invalide liring a shot ; the gates must be flung open. 
The arms are found ; all safe there ; lying packed in straw 00O 
apparently with a view to being burned ! and eight-and-twenty thousand 
sufficient firelocks are on the shoulders of as many National Guards, lifted 
thereby out of darkness into fiery light. 


Let Besenval look at the glitter of these muskets, as they flash by ! Gardes 
Frangaises, it is said, have cannon levelled on him ; ready to open, 
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if need were, from the other side of the River. Motionless sits he ; 
“astonished,” says Besenval,Sf “at tlie proud bearing (Ajiere eontenance) of 
the Parisians.” @@€@ And now, to the Bastille, ye intrepid Parisians! 


There grapeshot still threatens : thither all men’s thoughts and steps are now 
tending. 


Old De Launay, as we hinted, withdrew ” into his interior ‘ soon after 
midnight of Sunday. He remains there ever since, hampered, as all military 
gentlemen now are, in the saddest conllict of uncertainties. The H6tel-de- 
Ville ” invites ” hira to admit National Soldiers, which is a soft name for 
surrendering. On the other liand. His Majesty’s orders were precise. His 
garrison is “but eighty-two old Invalides, reinforced by thirty-two young 
Swiss ; his walls indeed are nine feet thick, he has cannon and powder ; but, 
alas, only one day’s provision of victuals. The city too is French, the poor 
garrison mostly French. Rigorous old De Launay, think what thou wilt do ! 


Woe to thee, De Launay, in such an hour, if thou canst not, taking some one 
firm decision, rule circumstances ! Soft speeches will not serve ; hard 
grapeshot is questionable ; but hovering between the two is unquestionable. 
Ever wiUler swells tlie tide of men ; their infinite hum waxing ever louder, 
into imprecations, perliaps into crackle of stray musketry, @€@ which 
latter, on walls nine feet thick, cannot do execution. The Outer Drawbridge 
has been lowered for Thuriot ; new deputation of citizens (it is the third, and 
noisiest of all) penetrates that way into the Outer Court : soft speeches 
producing no clearance of these, De Launay gives fire ; pulls up his 
Drawbridge. A slight sputter; €€@ which has kindled the too 
combustible chaos ; made it a roaring fire-chaos ! Bursts forth Insurrection, 
at sight of its own blood (for there were deaths by that sputter of fire), into 
endless rolling explosion of musketry, distraction, execration; OOO and 
over head, from the Fortress, let one great gun, with its grapeshot, go 
booming, to shew what we could do. The Bastille is besieged ! 


On, then, all Frenchmen, that have hearts in your bodies ! Roar with all 
your throats, of cartilage and metal, ye Sons of Liberty ; stir spasmodically 
whatsoever of utmost faculty is in you, soul, body, or spirit ; for it is the 
hour ! Smite, thou Louis Tournay, cartwright of the Marais, old-soldier of 
the Regiment Dauphine ; smite at that Outer Drawbridge chain, though the 
fiery hail whistles round thee ! Never, over nave or felloe, did thy axe strike 
such a stroke. Down with it, man ; down with it to Orcus : let the whole 
accursed Edifice sink thither, and Tyranny be swallowed up forever ! 


Mounted, some say, on the roof of the guard-room, some ” on bayonets 
stuck into joints of the wall,” Louis Tournay smites, brave Aubin 
Bonnemere (also an old soldier) seconding him : the chain yields, breaks ; 
the huge Drawbridge slams down, thundering (aygc /rams). Glorious: and 
yet, alas, it is still but the outworks. The Eight grim Towers, with their 
Invalide musketry, their paving stones and cannon-mouths, still soar aloft 
intact ; @@® Ditch yawning imjiassable, stone-faced ; the inner 
Drawbridge with its back towards us : the Bastille is still to take ! 


To describe this Siege of the Bastille (thought to be one of the most 
important in History) perhaps transcends the talent of mortals. Could one 
but, after infinite reading, get to understand so much as the plan of the 
building ! But there is oi)en Esplanade, at the end of the Rue Saint-Antoine 
; there are such Forecourts, Coiir Avance, Cour de V Orme, arched 
Gateway (where Louis Tournay now fights); then new drawbridges, 
dormant-bridges, rampart-l)astions, and the grim Eight Towers : a 
labyrinthic Mass, high-frowning there, of all ages from 20 years to 420; 
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in this its last hour, as we said, by mere Chaos come again I Ordnance of all 
calibres ; throats of all capacities ; men of all plans, every man his own 
engineer : seldom since the war of Pygmies and Cranes was there seen so 
anomalous a thing. Frantic Patriots pick up the grapeshots ; bear them, still 
hot (or seemingly so), to the H6tel-de-Ville : > Paris, you perceive, is 
to be burnt ! Paris wholly has got to the acme of its frenzy ; whirled, all 
ways, by panic madness. At every street-barricade, there whirls simmering 
a minor whirlpool €€@ strengthening the barricade, since God knows 
what is coming ; and all minor whirlpools play distractedly into that grand 
Fire-Mahlstrom which is lashing round the Bastille. 


And so it lashes and it roars. Cholat the wine-merchant has become an 
impromptu cannoneer. See Georget, of the Marine Service, fresh from 
Brest, ply the King of Siam’s cannon. Singular (if we were not used to the 


like) : Georget lay, last night, taking his ease at his inn ; the King of Siam’s 
cannon also lay, knowing notliing of him, for a hundred years. Yet now, at 
the right instant, they have got together, and discourse eloquent music. For, 
hearing what was toward, Georget sprang from the Brest Diligence, and ran. 
Gardes Frangaises also will be here, with real artillery: were not the walls 
so thick ! 


Upwards from the Esplanade, horizontally from all neighbouring roofs and 
windows, flashes one irregular deluge of musketry, without effect. The 
Invalides lie flat, firing comparatively at their ease from behind stone ; 
hardly through portholes, shew the tip of a nose. We fall, shot ; and make no 
impression ! 


Let conflagration rage ; of whatsoever is combustible ! Guard-rooms are 
burnt, Invalides messrooms. A young beautiful lady, seized escaping in 
these Outer Courts, and thought falsely to be De Launay’s daughter, shall be 
burnt in De Launay’s sight ; she lies swooned on a paillasse : but again a 
Patriot, it is brave Aubin Bonnemere the old soldier, dashes in, and rescues 
her. Straw is burnt ; three cartloads of it, hauled thither, go up in white 
smoke : almost to the choking of Patriotism itself. Smoke as of Tophet ; 
confusion as of Babel ; noise as of the Crack of Doom ! 


Blood flows ; the aliment of new madness. The wounded are carried into 
houses of the Rue Cerisaie ; the dying leave their last mandate not to yield 
till the accursed Stronghold fall. And yet, alas, how fall ? The walls are so 
thick ! The Firemen are here, squirting with their fire-pumps on the 
Invalides cannon, to wet the touchholes ; they unfortunately cannot squirt 
so high ; but produce only clouds of spray. Every man his own engineer ! 
And still the fire-deluge abates not : even women are firing, and Turks ; at 
least one woman (with her sweetheart), and one Turk, according to the 
Deux Amis J Gardes Frangaises have come : real cannon, real cannoneers. 


How the great Bastille Clock ticks (inaudible) in its Inner Court there, at its 
ease, hour after hour ; as if nothing special, for it or the world, were passing 
! It tolled One when the firing began ; and is now pointing towards Five, 
and still the firing slakes not. Far down, in their vaults, the seven Prisoners 
hear muffled din as of earthquakes ; their Tiirmkeys answer vaguely. 


Woe to thee, De Launay, with thy poor hundred Invalides ! Broglie is 
distant, and his ears heavy : Besenval hears, but can send no help. 


What shall De Launay do ? One thing only De Launay could have done : 
what he said he would do. De Launay could not do it. Distracted, he hopes 
in the middle of despair ; surrenders not his Fortress ; declares 
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not blow it. Unhappy old De Launay, it is the death-agony of thy Bastille 
and thee ! Jail, Jailoring, and Jailor, all three, such as they may have been, 
must finish. 


For four hours now has the World-Bedlam roared : call it the World- 
ChiniiL-ra, blowing fire I The poor Invalides have sunk under their 
battlements, or rise only with reversed muskets : they have made a white 
flag of napkins. Terms of surrender : Pardon, immunity to all ! Are they 
accepted? P< “<< Foi iVoffioier”’ (on the word of an officer), 
answers half-pay Iliili,,, OOO or half-pay Klie, for men do not agree on 
it, “they are ! ” Sinks the drawbridge, rushes in the living deluge : the 
Bastille is fallen! Victoire ! La Bastille eat prise ! 


Why dwell on what follows? Ilulin’s foi d’officier should have been kept, 
but could not. The Swiss stand drawn up, disguised in white canvass 
smocks; the Invalides without disguise; their arms all piled against the wall. 
The first rush of victors, in ecstasy that the death-peril is passed, ” leaps 
joyfully on tlieir necks ” ; but new victors rush, and ever new, also in 
ecstasy, n’ot wholly of joy. As we said, it was a living deluge, plunging 
headlong : had not the Gardes Frangaises, in their cool military way, ” 
wheeled round with arms levelled,” it would have plunged suicidally, by the 
hundred or the thousand, into the Bastille-ditch. 


And so it goes plunging through court and corridor ; billowing 
uncontrollable, firing from windows OOO on itself ; in hot frenzy of 
triumph, of grief and vengeance for its slain. The poor Invalides will fare ill 
; one Swiss, running off in his white smock, is driven back with a death- 
thrust. Let all Prisoners be marched to the Townhall, to be judged ! O@@ 
Alas, already one poor Invalide has his right hand slashed off him; his 
maimed body dragged to the Place de Greve, and hanged there. This same 
right hand, it is said, turned back De Launay from the Powder-Magazine, 
and saved Paris. 


De Launay, ” discovered in gray frock with poppy-coloured riband,” is for 
killing liimself with the sword of his cane. He shall to the Hotel-de- Ville ; 
Hulin, Maillard and others escorting him ; Elie marching foremost ” with 
the capitulation-paper on his sword’s point.” Through roarings and cursings 
; through hustlings, clutchings, and at last through strokes ! Your escort is 
hustled aside, felled down ; Hulin sinks exhausted on a heap of stones. 
Miserable De Launay ! He shall never enter the H6tel-de-Ville : only his ” 
bloody hair-cjueue, held up in a bloody hand ” ; that shall enter, for a sign. 
The bleeding trunk lies on the steps there ; the head is off through the 
streets ; ghastly, aloft on a pike. 


Rigorous De Launay has died ; crying out, © OO O friends, kill me fast ! 
” Merciful De Losme must die; though Gratitude embraces him, in this 
fearful liour, and will die for him ; it avails not. Brothers, your wa-ath is 
cruel ! Your Place de (ircve is become a Throat of the Tiger; full of mere 
fierce bellowings and thirst of blood. One other officer is massacred, one 
other Invalide is hanged on the Lamp-iron ; with difficulty, with generous 
perseverance, the Gardes Fran(/aises will save the rest. Provost Flesselles, 
stricken long since with tlie paleness of death, must descend from his seat, ” 
to be judged at the Palais Royal ” €@ alas, to be shot dead, by an 
unknown hand, at the turning of the first street ! 


O evening sun of July, how, at this hour, thy beams fall slant on reapers 
amid peaceful woody fields; on old women spinning in cottages; on ships 


[> According to Crokerc the story that De Launay threatened to blow up the 
Bastille was only “a silly rumour of the day.” ] 
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far out in the silent main ; on Balls at the Orangerie of Versailles, where 
high-rouged Dames of the Palace are even now dancing with double- 
jacketed Hussar-Officers; €€@ and also on this roaring Hell-porch of a 
H6tel-de-Ville ! Babel-Tower, with the confusion of tongues, were not 
Bedlam added with the conflagration of thoughts, was no type of it. One 
forest of distracted steel bristles, endless, in front of an Electoral Committee 
; points itself, in horrid radii, against this and the other accused breast. It 
was the Titans warring with Olympus ; and they, scarcely crediting it, have 
conquered : prodigy of prodigies ; delirious, as it could not but be. 


Along the streets of Paris circulate Seven Bastille Prisoners, borne 
shoulder-high; seven Heads on pikes; the Keys of the Bastille; and much 
else. See also the Gardes Frangaises, in their steadfast military way, 
marching home to their barracks, with the Invalides and Swiss kindly 
enclosed in hollow square. 


Likewise ashlar stones of the Bastille continue thundering through the dusk; 
its paper archives shall fly white. Old secrets come to view ; and long- 
buried Despair finds voice. Read this portion of an old Letter : ^ “If for my 
consolation Monseigneur would grant me, for the sake of God and the Most 
Blessed Trinity, that I could have news of my dear wife ; were it only her 
name on a card, to shew that she is alive ! It were the greatest consolation I 
could receive ; and I should forever bless the greatness of Monseigneur.” 
Poor Prisoner, who namest thyself Qu/ret-Demery, and hast no other 
history @@@ she is dead, that dear wife of thine, and thou art dead ! ‘Tis 
fifty years since thy breaking heart put this question ; to be heard now first, 
and long heard, in the hearts of men. 


But so does the July twilight thicken ; so must Paris, as sick children, and 
all distracted creatures do, brawl itself finally into a kind of sleep. 


” R. W. Rogers, History of Babylonia and Assyria. — ” C. P. Tiele, 
Babylonisch-Assyri- sche Oeschichte. 


Chapter VI. Renascence and Fall of Babylon 
^ F. HOMMEL, Oeschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens. 
Chapter VII. Manners and Customs of Babylonia-Assyria 


” A. H. Layard, Nineveh and its Remains. — ” Herodotus, The History of 
Herodotus (translated from the Greek by William Beloe). — ‘ Strabo, The 
Oeography of Strabo (tvans-lated from the Greek by J. Falconer and H. C. 
Hamilton), — * A. II. L. Heeren. Historical Researches into the Politics, 
Intercourse, a7id Trade of the Principal Nations of Antiquity (Asiatic 
Nations). — f Joachim Menant, La Bibliotheque du Palais de Ninive. 


Chapter VIII. The Religion op the Babylonians and Assyrians 


b Joachim Menant, La Bibliotheque du Palais de Ninive. — ” L. W. King, 
Babylonian Religion and Mythology. — f’ F. Jensen, Cosmologie der 
Babylonier.—* II. Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit. —i 
L. W. King, Seven Tablets of Creation. — ‘^ Eberhard Schrader, Die 
Eeilinschriften und Das Alte Testament, Srd edition. — ” A. Jeremias, 
Izdubar Nimrod. — <» C. P. Tiele, Babylonisch-Assyrische Oeschichte. 
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«- A. I. Layarp, inel’eh and its Jiemains——’ Henry Smith Williams. “The 
Influence of Mwlern Research on the Scope of World History.” Prefatory 
Kssay in Volume III of the New Volumes of the Ninth Edition of the 
h’twyclopcedia Britannica. —-^ DiouoKvs SicuLus, The Historical Library 
(translated from the Greek by G. Booth). — ‘ Eduard Mkyer, Geschichte 
des Alterthums. — /Edward Hincks, from an article ” On the Assyrio- 
Babylonian Measures of Time.’” in Volume XXIV of the ‘Transactions of 


Besenval has decamped, under cloud of dusk, ” amid a great affluence of 
people, who did not harm him ; he marches, with faint-growing tread, down 
the left bank of the Seine, all night @€@ towards infinite space. 
Resummoned shall Besenval himself be ; for trial, for difficult acquittal. His 
King’s-troops, his Royal Allemand, are gone hence forever. 


The Versailles Ball and lemonade is done ; the Orangerie is silent except for 
nightbirds. Over in the Salle des Menus, Vice-president La Fayette, with 
unsnuffed lights, ” with some Hundred or so of Members, stretched on 
tables round him,” sits erect ; outwatching the Bear. This day, a second 
solemn Deputation went to his Majesty ; a second and then a third : with no 
effect. What will the end of these things be ? 


In the Court, all is mystery, not without whisperings of terror : though ye 
dream of lemonade and epaulettes, ye foolish women I His Majesty, kept in 
happy ignorance, perhaps dreams of double-barrels and the Woods of 
Meudon. Late at night, the Duke de Liancourt, having official right of 
entrance, gains access to the Royal Apartments; unfolds, with earnest 
clearness, in his constitutional way, the Job’s-news. NOOO Mais” said 
poor Louis, ” c’est une revolte ! ” (Why, that is a revolt ! ) OOO” Sire,” 
answered Liancourt, “it is not a revolt @@@ it is a revolution.” 


The Fall of the Bastille may be said to have shaken all France to the deepest 
foundations of its existence. The rumour of these wonders flies every where 
: with the natural speed of Rumour ; with an effect thought to be 
preternatural, produced by plots. Did D’Orleans or Laclos, nay did 
Mirabeau (not overburdened with money at this time) send riding Couriers 


^ Dated, a la Bastille, 7 octobre, 1752 ; signed Qu6ret-D6mery. OO 
Linquet./ 
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out from Paris ; to gallop ” on all radii,” or highways, towards all points of 
France ? It is a miracle, which no penetrating man will call in question. 


Thus, in any case, with what rubs soever, shall the Bastille be abolished 
from our Earth ; and with it. Feudalism, Despotism ; and, one hopes, 
Scoundrelism generally, and all hard usage of man by his brother man. 
Alas, the Scoundrelism and hard usage are not so easy of abolition ! But as 
for the Bastille, it sinks day after day, and month after month; its ashlars 
and boulders tumbling down continually, by express orders of our 
Municipals. Crowds of the curious roam through its caverns ; gaze on the 
skeletons found walled-up, on tlie ouhliettes, iron cages, monstrous stone- 
blocks with padlock chains. One day we discern Mirabeau tliere ; along 
with the Genevese Dumont.” Workers and onlookers make reverent way for 
him; fling verses, flowers on his path, Bastille-papers and curiosities into 
his carriage, with vivats. 


Able Editors compile Books from the Bastille Archives; from what of them 
remain unburnt. The Key of tliat Robber-Den shall cross the Atlantic; shall 
lie on Washington’s hall-table. The great Clock ticks now in a private 
patriotic Clockmaker’s apartment; no longer measuring hours of mere 
heaviness. Vanished is tlie Bastille, what we call vanished : the body, or 
sandstones, of it hanging, in benign metamorphosis, for centuries to come, 
over the Seine waters, as Pont Louis Seize; the soul of it living, perhaps still 
longer, in the memories of men. 


So far, ye august Senators, with your Tennis-Court Oaths, your inertia and 
impetus, your sagacity and pertinacity, have ye brought us. “And yet think, 
Slessieurs,” as the Petitioners justly urged, “you who were our saviours did 
yourselves need saviours ” OO © the brave Bastillers, namely ; workmen 
of Paris ; many of them in straitened pecuniary circumstances ! 
Subscriptions are opened ; Lists are formed, more accurate than Elie’s ; 
harangues are delivered. A Body of “Bastille Heroes,” tolerably complete, 
did get together; @@@ comparable to the Argonauts ; hoping to endure 
like them. But in little more than a year, the whirlpool of things threw them 
asunder again, and they sank. So many highest superlatives achieved by 
man are followed by new higher ; and dwindle into comparatives and 
positives ! The Siege of the Bastille, weighed with which, in the Historical 


balance, most other sieges, including that of Troy Town, are gossamer, cost, 
as we find, in killed and mortally wounded, on the part of the Besiegers, 
some Eighty-three persons: (@@#n the part of the Besieged, after all that 
straw-burning, fire-pumping, and deluge of musketry. One poor solitary 
Invalide, shot stone-dead (roide-mort’ on the battlements ! The Bastille 
Fortress, like the City of Jericho, was overturned by miraculous sound.* 


talne’s picture of the old regime 


Whatever act or day may be taken as the beginning of the French 
Revolution, with the fall of the Bastille flames of revolt went leaping 
skyward. Its memories were grim with tyranny, though the mild Louis XVI 
had almost emptied its cells, and did not abuse the lettres cle cachet after 
the manner of his predecessor. But the oppression had reached an 
intolerable state before him, and his palliatives were as weak as his conduct 
was untrustworthy from vacillation and ingrained autocracy. We are about 
to enter a hideous carnival of public atrocity. But it is only fair to remember 
what had gone before, and f)f what quality was the aristocracy that bowed 
the peasantry and the middle-class to the dust. Let us read at some length 
the summing-up of 
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the Old Regime as Taine’ made it in his famous book. Let us remember in 
later pages what follows here, that judgment may be the better balanced. a 


In order to understand thoroughly the history of the French kings, it is 
necessary to start with the assumption that the land of France is their 
property by hereditary right, a sort of farm transmitted from father to son, 
small at first but gradually growing larger, owing to the many profitable 
transactions the astute proprietor is able to make at the expense of his 
neighbours, until finally it attains a prodigious size. After eight hundred 
years of such proprietorship the royal possessions comprise twenty-seven 
thousand square leagues. On many points the owner’s interest and pride 


have been in accord with the public good, and on the whole he cannot be 
called a bad manager, rather a better one than some, since he has constantly 
contrived to enrich himself. Whether feudal or modern, however, the 
domain is still his to use or abuse as he pleases, and he who uses without 
stint invariably finishes by abusing. 


Under such conditions to subordinate private interests entirely to those of 
state would require the saintliness of Louis IX, or the stoicism of Marcus 
Aurelius, whereas the king is merely a nobleman like all the others about 
his court ; a trifle less well-bred, possibly, and exposed to greater tempta- 
tions and worse counsels, but having like them his personal pride and tastes, 
his family, wife, mistresses, and boon companions who must all be made 
content before public affairs are given a thought. 


Indeed, for a period of a hundred years, or from 1672 to 1774, every war 
that is undertaken covers some personal or family intrigue, some impulse of 
piqued vanity, or the gratification of a woman’s whim.i Louis XV’s conduct 
of his wars is even more reprehensible than the spirit in which he 
undertakes them, and Louis XVI, in every act of his foreign policy, is under 
the strictest conjugal control. In his private life the king resembles any other 
nobleman of France with the exception that being the greatest he is 
surrounded by a greater pomp. We shall presently describe his mode of 
living and it will be seen by means of what exactions so much splendour is 
maintained ; meanwhile let us note a few details. 


The Spendthrift Court 


According to authentic accounts Louis XV expends for Madame de 
Pompadour alone the sum of thirty-six million livres, equal to seventy-two 
millions [€ 2,800,000 or $14,000,000] at the present time. D’ Argenson” 
States that in 1751 there are four thousand horses in the king’s stables, and 
that his household and personal expenses amount for the same year to sixty- 
eight millions, or about one quarter of the public revenue. What wonder in 
all this when one considers that tlie sovereign of these times is looked upon 
as a mighty lord of the manor, whose perfect right it is to enjoy to the full 
the prerogatives of his position? He is at liberty to build, receive, give 
feasts, and hunt, precisely as he wills, and being absolute master of his own 


means can bestow money upon whom he pleases, and a special grace seems 
to descend upon those whom he singles out for such high favour. 


Necker, taking charge of the state finances, finds that twenty-eight millions 
in pensions are annually leaving the royal treasury, and after his downfall 
money is poured in streams upon the favourites of the court. Even 


^ Madame de Pompadour, writing to Marshal d’Estrfies concerning the 
operations of his campaign, traced out a species of map for him and marked 
with patches the places she advised him to attack or defend. @@@ 
Madame de Genus.’” 
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during his time the king is cajoled into raising to fortune the friends of his 
wnie ; to the countess de Polignac he gives four hundred thousand francs 
for the payment of her debts, eight hundred thousand as a marriage portion 
for her daughter, tlie promise of an estate yielding thirty-five thousand 
livres annually for herself, and to her lover, the count de Vaudreuil, a 
pension of thirty thousand livres. To the princess de Lamballe, both as 
salary for lierself in the othce of superintendent that has been re-established 
for her benetit, and as a pension for her brother, he gives one hundred 
thousand ecus yearly I 


liiit it “is under Calonne tliat prodigality reaches a truly insensate height. 
The king lias been reproached with parsimony ; wliy should he draw his 
purse-strings tight? Once launched on the road of free giving he bestows, 
buys, builds, exchanges, and comes to the aid of nobles in distress, with a 
truly royal hivishness ; he literally scatters money on all sides. ^ A single 
instance will sutlice to illustrate: when the noble family of Guemene fail, he 
purchases of them, for 12,500,000 livres, tliree estates for which they had 
paid only four milli(€®@ns, and in exchange for two estates in Brittany, 
which bring in barely 33,758 livres, he cedes to them the principality of 
Dombes whicli yields an income of 70,000 livres. The Red Book will reveal 


that 700,000 livres are paid out in pensions to the different members of the 
house of Polignac, and that nearly two millions in gifts and benefices are 
received yearly by the house of Noailles. Forgetting that each ill-considered 
act of generosity bears within it the seeds of destruction, that, as Mirabeauo 
says, “every courtier who obtains a pension of six thousand livres receives 
the price of six villages,” the monarch, whose smallest largess, under the 
present system of taxation, means a period of fasting for the peasant, is 
taking bread from the poor to give carriages to the rich. Expressed in brief, 
the centre of government is the centre of the country’s ill ; all injustice, all 
suffering proceed from there as from a swollen and festering sore, and there 
it is that the pent-up poison will one day overflow. When it does we shall 
see but the just and inevitable effect of exploiting great privileges selfishly 
instead of for the benefit of others. The words sire and seigneur mean 
“protector who nurtures, Vancien, or the chief who leads. “^ For many 
years, in fact, before the great final catastrophe, France has been in a state 
of dissolution, simply because the men upon whom her highest privileges 
are bestowed have forgotten their character as instruments for the put>lic 
good. 


(Jne day when hunting Louis XV, according to Besenval,i7 asked the duke 
de Choiseul who accompanied him how much lie thought the carriage in 
which they were seated cost. Choiseul replied that he would guarantee to 
buy one like it for five or six thousand livres, but that his majesty, paying 
aftt’r the manner of kings, Avith a wide margin in the matter of time, had 
probably been obliged to give as high as eight thousand. ” You have come 
nowhere near it,” answered the king, “the carriage just as you see it cost me 
a round thirty thousand francs. The stealing that goes on in my house-hf)ld 
is simply outrageous, but I know of no way to prevent it.” 


Indeed all connected with the court whether great or lowly had the faculty 
of gaining high emoluments ; in the king’s stables were fifty-four liorses for 
the use of tlie head equerry alone ; Madame de Brionne, who discharged 
some office about the stables during the minority of her son, had the use of 
thirty-eight, while 215 grooms were told off, and as many horses were set 
aside for the service of various other persons who had no connection 


* Lord, in old Saxon, si/ifies “he who nurtures” ; seigneur, in Latin of the 
Middle Ages, sipnifips l’ancien, or the ” leader of the flock.” 
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with the department. What a swarm of parasites on that one branch of the 
royal tree ! Elsewhere I see that INLadame Elizabeth, always so 
abstemious, consumes in a year thirty thousand francs’ worth of fish ; meat 
and game to the amount of 70,000 francs, and candles to the amount of 
sixty thousand. Mesdames burn a quantity of white and yellow wax candles 
that cost 215,068 francs, and the bills for lighting of the queen come to 
157,109 francs. 


At Versailles the street, formerly bordered with booths, is still shown where 
the valets of the king sold enough scraps from the royal table to feed the 
entire town. There seems to be not a single article from which the voracious 
domestic insects do not contrive to extract a rich substance. The king is 
alleged to drink each year 2,190 francs’ worth of orgeat and lemonade ; the 
” chief day and night broth ” of Madame Royale, aged two years, costs per 
year 5,201 livres. Toward the close of the preceding reign, according to 
Arneth and Geffroyi‘ the ladies in waiting report the following necessities 
for the dauphine : “Four pairs of shoes a week, three ells of ribbon a day to 
tie her morning gown, two ells of taffeta a day to cover the basket in which 
are placed her fan and gloves.” Several years earlier the king had expended 
200,000 francs annually for coffee, lemonade, chocolate, orgeat, and iced 
waters, while several persons were inscribed as receiving daily ten to 
twelve cups and it was calculated, according to Luynes,? that the coffee 
and rolls served each morning to the ladies in waiting came to 2,000 francs 
a year. 


It is easy to conceive that in households thus governed the tradespeople 
who furnish the supplies are made to wait long for their money, so long, in 
fact, that they frequently refuse to furnish and retire into temporary hiding. 
Indeed to cover the loss occasioned by these certain delays they are obliged 


to charge five per cent, interest on the goods they deliver, so that in spite of 
the economy practised by Turgot the king still owes in 1778 more than 
800,000 livres to his wine merchant, and nearly three millions and a half to 
his purveyor.! The same disorder reigns in all the households that surround 
the throne. ” Madame de Guemene owes sixty thousand livres to her 
shoemaker, sixteen thousand to her paper-hanger, and to the rest of her 
furnishers she owes in proportion.” 


Money is a stream which, running carelessly and escaping on all sides, here 
in secret or tolerated domestic abuses, there in the prodigalities of the 
masters in houses, furniture, wearing-apparel, hospitality, and pleasures, is 
perilously near to becoming exhausted. The count of Artois, preparatory to 
a fete he gives in honour of the queen, causes Bagatelle to be demolished, 
rebuilt, newly furnished and arranged by a force of nine hundred men 
working day and night ; and as there is not sufficient time to procure the 
stone, lime, and plaster from afar, he sends patrols of the Swiss guard out 
upon the highways, to seize all wagons loaded with such materials. The 
marshal De Soubise expends 200,000 livres in entertaining the king at 
dinner and over a single night in his country house. “ The queen, 
concerning a gift she made the dauphin of a carriage, the gilded panels of 
wdiich were set with rubies and sapphires, remarked innocently : ” The king 
has increased my allowance by two hundred thousand livres ; he surely 
does not mean that I shall keep them? “8 


1 National Archives, O, 738: “Interest paid to baker, 12,969 francs; to wine 
merchant, 39,031 francs; and to the purveyor, 173,899 francs.” 


* Barbier.’- Belonging to tlie marshal De Soubise was a hunting lodge 
where the king came from time to time to partake of an omelette made of 
pheasants’ eggs, costing 157 livres, 10 sous. 


* According to Madame de Genlis,“i Souvenirs de Felicie and Theatre 


(VLducatioji, a respectable young woman contracts debts in ten months 
amounting to 70,000 francs: “For a 
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The Fever of Gaiety and License 


One cannot read a biography or any provincial document of that time 
without hearing the tinkle of carnival bells. At Mouchaix, at the house of 
the count de Bedee, uncle of Chateaubriand, ” there was music and dancing 
and liunting and feasting from morning till night; it took capital as well as 
income to keep it all going.” At Aix and Marseilles, in the highest circles of 
society, wi-read of nothing but concerts, balls, masquerades, and amateur 
theiitrioals, in which the countess de Mirabeau enacted the chief roles. At 
Chiteauroux, M. Dupin de Francueil kept about him a “troop of musicians, 
of lackeys, of cooks, of parasites, and horses and dogs, to whom he gave 
without counting, liking nothing as much as being happy himself and seeing 
everyone around him liappy.” At this sport he ruined himself, in the most 
liglit-liearted manner possible. Nothing avails to stifle tliis gaiety PO@ 
neither age, nor exile, nor misfortune; it still survives even in 1793 in the 
prisons of the republic. 


At Trianon, first before only forty persons, then before an audience of great 
size, the (lueen plays Colette in Le Devin de Village, Gotte inia Gageure 
impr‘viie, Rosine in Le Barhier de Seville, and Pierrette in Le Chasseur et 
la Laitiere, tlie rest of the i)arts being taken by the highest nobles of the 
court. There is a theatre in the house of Monsieur, two in that of the count 
of Artois ; the duke of Orleans possesses two, the count de Clermont two 
and tlie prince of Conde one. 


Last and most significant trait of all is the style of play chosen to conclude 
the favourite entertainment of these fashionable merrymakers for whom life 
is a perpetual carnival, not a whit less shameless nor unrestrained than that 
of Venice. Such afterpieces are usually farces taken from the stories of La 
Fontaine, or the comic Italian authors, and are broad to the point of 
indecency, so tliat they are fit to be presented only to an audience of great 
princes or courtesans ; palates cloyed with the sweetness of orgeat soon 
come to demand strong rum. The duke of Orleans sings upon the stage 
couplets of the vulgarest meaning, and one of his roles is Bartholin in 
Nicaire ; anotlier is Bhiise in Jocande. Le Mariage sans cure, Leandre 
grosse, VAmant poussif, Leandre Etalon are the titles of some of the pieces 


written by ” Colle, for the amusement of his highness and the court.” For 
one that is only moderately spiced there are ten rank with the strongest 
seasoning. Some given at Brunoy by Monsieur so far exceed the bounds 
that the king regrets having come to witness them. ” Such license was 
inconceivable ; two ladies who were present were obliged to leave, and, 
crowning enormity, the queen was actually invited ! ” Gaiety in these days 
is a sort of intoxication that impels the drinker to empty the cask of the last 
drop of wine, and when the wine is gone to drink the dregs. 


Not only at private supper parties, or where women of loose life are 
assembled, but in the highest court circles follies are perpetrated that would 
disgrace the lowest public-house. In a word society is made up of 
debauchees who shrink from nothing either in speech or deed. ” For five or 
six months past,” writes Madame de Genlis”* in 1782, “suppers have been 
followed by a sort of ‘blind man’s buff’ which ends in a general riot.” To 
these feasts guests are invited two weeks in advance. On one occasion, 
“tables and chairs were overturned and twenty carafes of water were 
emptied upon the 


Htnall table 10 louis, for a chiffoiinitre \L louis, for a bureau 800 francs, for 
a small writing-desk @& 200 francs, fora large wriiiug-desk ;300 francs 
; for rings, watch, chain, bracelets, etc., of hair, 9,y00 fraucb.” 
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floor. At half-past one I took my departure worn out with fatigue and 
smarting from the blows of handkerchiefs ; leaving Madame de Clarence 
with her voice barely audible, her dress torn in shreds, a deep scratch on her 
arm, a contusion on her head, but congratulating herself on having given a 
supper of such surpassing gaiety, which would surely form the chief topic 
of conversation on the morrow.” 


These and similar are the excesses to which people are led by the appetite 
for pleasure constantly indulged. ^ Under the accumulated weight of such 


the Royal Irish Academy. 1874. — 0 Joachim Mknant, Z,a BihUotheque du 
Palais de Kinive. — ‘ C. P. Tikle, Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte. — ‘ 
G. Naoel. in Beitraije zur Assynologie, Vol. TV. — J M. Montgomery, 
Briefe aus der Zeit Ilammurabis. — ” C. Johnston, in the “Epistolary 
Literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians ” in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society. Vol. X VIII.— ‘ Friedricu 1)elitzsch. article 
“Beitrii,£^e zur Erkliirung der babylonisch-assyrischen Brief-litteratur” in 
Btitrdge zur Assyriulogie, Vol. I. — ’” F. Lenormaxt. llistoire ancienne de 
rOrient. 


Appendix A. Classical Traditions 


f> Isaac Preston Cory, Ancient Fragjnenfs. — ” Diodori’s Siculus. 77/c 
Historical Library, (translated from the Greek by G. Booth). —<* Claudius 
AElianus, The Variable History of ^&ianus (.translated from the Greek by 
A. Fleming). 


Appendix B. Excayations in Mesopotamia and Their Results 


‘e A. IT. TIAYARD, Nitieveh and its Remains. — «° F. [Tommel, 
Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens — ‘* R. W. Rooers. History of 
Babylonia and Assyria. —J Henry Smith Williams, ITie History of the Art 
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WITH CLUTICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Alianus. Claudius, The VaviaWo History of .[Clianus. Translated l>y A. 
FI(Mniii, £^. London. |.”)7(!. — Ainsworth, W., Kestvirohos” in Assyria. 
Babylonia, and (“lialdfa. Lon-don. 18-12: Chaldeans of Central Knrdcstan. 
— Amia’ucl. A., in” de Sar/,eo”s Deconvcrtes en Clialdee. Paris. ISII. 2 
vols.; (in eoUab. with F. Scheil) l^es inscriptions do Sahnanasar. Paris, 
1890. — Aures. A., Traito de nititrologio assyrienne. Paris, 18!)1. 


facts, as under the presence of the sculptor’s thumb, the mask of the century 
gradually becomes transformed ; first the grave, set physiognomy of the 
courtier softens into the genial countenance of the man of the world, then 
the lips, ever expanding into a wider and wider smile, at last break into the 
full brazen grimace of the rowdy of the streets.? 


Turn from this picture of insane gaiety to the madhouse horror of the 
starving peasantry who dug out of the ground the harvest the courtiers 
scattered broadcast, and who starved in their very fields. This picture is also 
Taine’s and as much a part of the Old Regime as the golden wantonness of 
the court, o 


WJiat the Old Regime Meant to the Peasant 


Just a century before 1789 La Bruyere @€ wrote : ” Wild animals of a 
certain species, male and female, are to be seen all over the country ; they 
are dirty, livid, and sun-burned, and seem to be held in some manner to the 
earth which they dig with invincible obstinacy. They have an articulate 
voice, and when they stand upright they reveal a human countenance ; they 
are, in fact, human beings. At night they retire into dens and subsist entirely 
on black bread, water, and roots. They relieve other men of the necessity of 
tilling, sowing, and reaping, hence deserve never to want for that bread 
which they have themselves produced.” They do want for it, however, 
during the twenty-five years that follow, and they die in droves. 


We calculate that in 1715 nearly a third of the whole number, six millions, 
perished of cold and hunger. Indeed, for the quarter of a century preceed- 
ing the Revolution, La Bruyere’s picture, far from being overdrawn, falls 
considerably below the reality, while as a representation of the half-century 
before the death of Louis XV it is correct, needing to be heightened if 
anything, here and there, rather than subdued. 


” In 1725,” says Saint-Simon,’ ” wliile the inhabitants of Strasburg and 
Chantilly were in the midst of plenty, the people of Normandy lived on the 
grass of the fields. The first king of Europe cannot be a great king as long as 
his subjects are only a lot of ragamuffins of all descriptions, and his 
kingdom a hospital where what little the dying possess is taken from them 
in perfect security.” During the most prosperous years of Fleury’s time, and 


in the most fruitful portion of France the peasant is in the habit of hiding his 
bread and his wine, tliinking himself lost if anyone suspects that he is not 
dying of hunger. In 1739 D’ Argenson @@ writes in his journal: “The 
famine has been the cause of uprisings in the provinces, at Ruffec, Caen, 
and Chinon. Women carrying bread have been assassinated on the 
highways. M. le due d’OrlAans took with him the other day to the council a 
piece of 


\} G. Sand< says, “At my grandmother’s, I have found portfolios full of 
couplets, madri-gals, and ferocious satires ; I have also burned verses so 
obscene that I could not read them to the end, written by abb6s whom I 
knew in my childhood, or by noblemen boasting the highest birth.” ] 
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hreacl, which he Liid on the table before the king. ‘ That, su-e,’ he said, ‘ is 
the kind of food your subjects are eating. In my district of Touraine the 
people, for more than a year past, have been living on grass.’ “ 


The destitution, whicli is rapidly spreading on all sides, becomes more than 
ever the topic of conversation at Versailles. The bishop of Chartres, Ijeing 
questioned by the king as to the condition of his people, replied that the 
famine was such that ”men were eating grass like sheep and dying off likt’ 
Hies.” In 1740 Massillon, bishop of Clermont-Ferrand, writes to Fleury : 
‘@@® Our rural populations are in the direst poverty ; they lack beds, 
furniture of all kinds, and, during the greater part of the year barley and 
oats, which are their whole sustenance, and which they are obliged to take 
from their own mouths and those of their children to pay the taxes. This sad 
spectacle is before my eyes on every one of my yearly visits. So terrible is 
the situation that even the negroes in our islands are better off than our own 
people, being able to clothe and feed tlieir families and themselves on tlie 
proceeds of their labour, whereas our hard-working peasants cannot, by dint 
of the most severe and unremitting toil, earn enough to pay taxes and 
provide their families with bread.” D’Argenson” relates that at Lille, in 


1740, the people revolted when the grain was carried away for exportation. 
” More in fact live by charity than without it, and the collecting of taxes is 
carried on with unexampled rigour. All is taken from the peasants, their 
clothes, their last bucket of wheat €€€ even the latches on their doors. 
In my parish, which contains but a few souls, there are more than thirty 
young men and women who long ago reached the marriageable age ; they 
do not pair off together, nor is there any talk of marriage between them. 
Certain nobles of Touraine have told me that, wishing to give the 
inhabitants employment in the country, he found only a few workers in the 
sparsely populated districts, and these were too weak to perform manual 
labour. AH those who are able to do so leave.” 


Wholesale Starvation and Revolt 


“Even in Paris,” continues D’Argenson, “I learn that on the day when M. le 
dauphin and Madame la dauphine went to Notre Dame two thousand 
women assembled near the bridge of la Tournelle and cried out to them as 
they passed: ‘Give us bread or we shall starve !’ One of the vicars of the 
parish of Ste. Marguerite assures me that more than eight hundred persons 
perished of hunger and cold in the faubourg St. Antoine between the 20th of 
January and the 20th of February ; that the poor people died in their garrets 
without anyone to give them succour and before the priests could arrive.” 


Tliese movements are the convulsive quivers of an overtaxed organism ; 
after a fast as long as nature will allow, instinct at last asserts itself. In 1747, 
according to D’Argenson, there are three bread riots in Toulouse, and in 
Guienne tliey take place on every market-day. In 1750 six to seven 
thousand men assemble near a river in Beam to offer resistance to the king’s 
agents ; two companies of tlie Artois regiment fire upon the insurgents and 
kill twelve of them. In 1752 there is an uprising in Rouen which lasts tluee 
days ; and in Dauphine and Auvergne the villagers storm the granaries and 
take from them the grain at their own price. At Aries, in the same vear, two 
thousand armed peasants troop to the Hotel-de-Ville to demand bread and 
are dispersed by the soldiers. In the province of Normandy alone uprisings 
take place in 1725, 1737, 1739, 1752 ; in 1764, 1765, 1767 and 1768, and 
the cause is always the same €€@ the lack of bread. Until the very end, 
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at Rheims in 1770, Dijon, Versailles, St. Germain, Pontoise, and Paris in 
1775, Poitiers in 1782, Aix in 1785, and Paris in 1788 and 1789, over the 
whole of France, in fact, such explosions are seen to occur. 


Without doubt under Louis XVI the government has greatly improved, the 
administration has become more honest, the officials more humane, there is 
less inequality in the levying of taxes, and drudgery has lightened as its 
nature has become transformed ; yet the suffering, though less intense, is 
still too great for human nature to endure. To anyone who reads the 
administrative correspondence for thirty years before the Revolution there 
is abundant proof that conditions are deplorable even when they do not give 
rise to outbreaks of revolt. 


It is apparent that for the man of the people, the peasant, the artisan, the 
labourer, life is at best a precarious matter ; he earns just the little necessary 
to keep off starvation €@ sometimes not even that little. In one place 
during a period covering four elections the inhabitants lived entirely on 
buckwheat, and for five years, apples having failed, their only drink was 
water. In another, the centre of a wine-growing district this time, the ” 
growers are, for the most part, reduced to begging their bread in the dull 
season.” Elsewhere workmen are obliged to sell their furniture and 
belongings, and many of them perish from cold. Disease caused by 
insufficient and improper food has spread abroad, and at two elections there 
are counted no less than thirty-five thousand people who live by alms. In 
one remote canton the peasants cut down the grain while it is yet green, 
their hunger not allowing them to wait until it ripens. It is plain that the 
people are living only from day to day ; bread fails them utterly if the crops 
chance to turn out poor. Let there come but a hail-storm, a sharp frost, or an 
inundation, and a whole province is at a loss to know how it is going to live 
till the following year ; in many places the rigours of an ordinary winter are 
enough to plunge the population in distress. It is as though a multitude of 
arms were raised in supplication to the king, the universal alms-giver. 


The Peasant Robbed while he Starved 


The decade between 1750 and 1760 is the period when the idlers and those 
favoured by fortune begin to look with compassion and alarm upon the 
workers who never dine. Why should one class of society be so desperately 
poor, and why in a land blessed with so fertile a soil as that of France 
should there be any lack of bread among the very people who grow the 
grain ? According to the closest observers, ” A full quarter of the land has 
gone absolutely to waste ; in some portions the moors and fields of heather 
lie so close to each other as to make whole districts, thousands of acres in 
extent, resemble barren deserts.” 


Men stricken by poverty become hard and bitter, but when they are property 
Owners and yet poor to desperation their mood is black indeed ; indigence is 
an evil to which it is possible to be resigned, but no one can accept 
spoliation calmly. Such a property owner was the French peasant in 1789, 
for he had contrived somehow, all through the eighteenth century, to 
increase his possessions of land. That he had accomplished this in the midst 
of his distress is little less than a miracle, and the explanation is to be found 
only in the combination of qualities that go to make his character, the 
sobriety, tenacity, dissimulation, severity towards himself, and tlie 
passionate love of the soil that has descended to him from his fathers. Sou 
by sou, through years of pinching and privation, he laid by the sum in the 
most 
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secret comer of his cellar. Barefooted and with nothing but rags to cover 
him, he kept his heart warm with the thought of the little treasure that was 
to secure for him the realisation of all his hopes, and warily lay in wait for 
the opportunity for investment that was sooner or later certain to 


arise. 


As long as he is merely a worker, with no other property than his pair of 
hands, he is in a degree exempt from taxation ; but once he comes into 


possession of a bit of land, no matter how poor he is or may represent 
himself to be, he is fallen upon by the fiscal authorities to the full measure 
of his new liability. The collectors, pea.sants like himself and jealous in 
their cluiracter of neighbours, know exactly how much his land will bring 
him in, and are thus able to despoil him utterly. In vain he labours with 
redoubled energy ; at the end of the year he finds that his hands are just as 
empty as before, that his held has yielded him absolutely nothing. The more 
he acquires and produces, the greater is the burden of imposts he has to 
bear. In 1715 the land-taxes and capitation borne by the peasantry alone 
amounted to 06,000,000 livres, in 1759 to 93,000,000, and in 1789 to 
110,000,000. In 1757 the assessment is for 283,156,000 livres, in 1789 for 
476,294,000. 


Let us consider closely the extortions from which he suffers ; they are 
enormous, quite beyond anything we can imagine. Against the collector and 
receiver he has but one resource, poverty, either real or simulated, forced or 
voluntary. In the provincial assembly of Berri it is said : “Every taxable 
peasant fears to show the extent of his possessions; he will not make full 
use of his furniture, his clothing, his food supplies €@ of anything that 
is likely to be seen by others.” When ” M. de Choiseul-Gouffier made an 
offer to the peasants to cover their thatched roofs with slate at his own 
expense,” says Chamfort,’*” ” they thanked him for his kindness but 
refused, saying that the agents would only tax them the higher for such an 
improvement. The peasant works, but only enough to satisfy his most 
immediate needs ; the fear of being obliged to pay out an additional ecu 
causes him to refrain from work that would bring him in a quadruple gain.” 
” Hence we see nothing,” said Arthur Young,’ “but poorly fed animals, 
wretched tools, and neglected dunghills even among those who can afford 
to have better. Unrestrained spoliation carried on annually robs them of the 
desire to earn even a modest competency.” The greater part of them, 
becoming weak-spirited, mistrust-ful, benumbed, resembling more than 
anything the serfs of former times, sink into a condition little better than 
that of the fellahs of Egypt or the toilers of Hindustan. Under a fiscal sytem 
so abritrary in its methods, so enormous in its demands, acquisition is made 
a snare, possession a peril, and the hope of saving a delusion. 


Is there any need to draw their mental portrait after the picture that has been 
made of their physical condition ? Later their own deeds will best explain 
them : the movement of fury which impels them to trample to death under 
their wooden shoes the mayor and the adjunct they themselves have chosen, 
because the two unfortunate ollicials liave, at the bidding of the national 
assembly, posted up the table of assessments ; and the tearing to pieces in 
the street at Troyes of the venerable magistrate who was up to the last 
occupied in caring for them, and who had just made a will in their favour. 
From the mind, still so unformed, of the peasant of to-day, take the 
knowledge that has filtered in from so many sides at once @€@ from the 
primary schools instituted in each village, from the conscripts returning 
home after service in the army, from the prodigious increase in books, 
newspapers, public roads, railways, and means of intercommunication of all 
kinds 
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@@@ and you will know exactly the mental status of the peasant of those 
times. Shut in like his father before him in the little hamlet in which he was 
born and from which no road leads out into the world beyond, he has but 
one aim 


@@@ the gaining of his daily bread and the payment of the taxes. What 
little mind he has is, as it were, extinguished under the weight of suffering 
he has endured. In very few particulars is his condition any better than that 
of his ox or his ass, and his ideas correspond to his condition. 


How indeed sliould it be otherwise? Before finding lodgment in their brains 
every idea must assume the form of a legend, as absurd as it is easy to 
understand. Once bedded in this fecund, uncultivated soil, the foreign 
growth becomes transformed ; it sends out wild shoots in all directions that 
bear dark foliage and poisonous fruit. On the occasion of the arrest, under 
Louis XV, of a band of vagabonds, some children are carried off purposely 
or by mistake, and the rumour at once goes round that the monarch is in the 


habit of taking baths of blood to restore his lost physical powers. The idea 
seems so probable that women, impelled by outraged maternal instinct, join 
in the mobs that form ; and when an exempt is seized and maltreated one 
woman answers his cries for a confessor by a blow on the head with a 
stone, saying (and she sincerely believes she is performing but an act of 
justice) that he must not be allowed time to go to heaven. Under Louis XVI 
the people refuse to believe that the famine has not been deliberately 
brought about. In 1789 an officer overhears his soldiers say among 
themselves that ” the princes and courtiers have thrown all the flour into the 
Seine so that the people of Paris shall starve.” Asking them how it is 
possible for them to believe such nonsense, he receives the reply, ” It is 
quite true, lieutenant, the bags of flour were all tied with blue ribbon.” This 
argument was to them decisive ; no reasoning could convince them of their 
error. 


Thus in the lowest stratum of society there gradually take shape foul and 
horrible legends relative to the famine, the Bastille, the pleasures and 
extravagances of the court, in which Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, the 
count of Artois, Madame de Lamballe, the contractors, and all the great 
lords and ladies are made to play the part of ghouls and vampires. These 
ideas are to be seen in print in certain pamphlets of the time, and they have 
been abundantly pictured forth in engravings and coloured prints, which are 
the most effective means of propaganda, since they appeal directly to the 
eye. 


From suspicion to hostility there is but a step. Guests arriving at a concert 
given in March or April, 1788, are in a state of great perturbation : ” This 
morning the populace was assembled at the Barriere de I’ Etoile, and 
insulted in the most frightful manner the people who were riding by in 
carriages to the promenade of Longchamp. Some of the wretches climbed 
up on the carriage steps and shouted in the faces of those inside, ‘ Next year 
we shall be riding in your carriages, and you will be trudging on foot 
behind.’ ” At the end of 1788 the stream has become a torrent, the torrent a 
cataract. Both the clergy and the nobility are heartily detested, and their 
supremacy has come to be as oppressive as a yoke. If hail or a severe frost 
should visit the country as in 1788 ; if the crops should fail, the price of 
bread go up to four sous a loaf, and the charity workshops be able to pay no 


more than twelve sous a day, are the people going to resign themselves to 
death by starvation? Around Rouen the forests are plundered in full day; the 
wood of Bagneres has been entirely cut down, and the logs sold jmb-licly 
by the marauders. Famine-stricken peasants and plunderers travel in bands 
together, and want makes itself the accomplice of crime. The evil-190 THE 
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doers can Ix* tracked from province to province by the depredations they 
commit along the way. 


WHO SHALL GUARD THE GUARDS? 


When the sedition at length grows universal, what force can prevail ? 
Among the Iiundred and fifty thousand men who are to maintain order, 
precisely tiie same conditions prevail as among the twenty-six millions who 
are to be restrained ; and the abuses, the disaffection, the numberless causes 
that tend to si)lit the nation into fragments are also constantly in operation 
to disrupt the army. [There were sixty thousand desertions in eight years. ] 
Out of the ninety millions that the maintenance of the army annually costs 
the state, forty-six millions go to the officers, and only forty -four to the 
men ; while it is well known that by a recent ordinance only those who can 
prove their right to a title of nobility can be admitted to the rank of officer. 
In no other branch of the social organisation does the inequality against 
which public o])inion has revolted show forth in such vivid contrasts. On 
the one hand are tlie few for whom all the honours, all the emoluments, all 
the leisure, all the private theatricals, all the good cheer and pleasures of 
this world are reserved ; on the other is the great majority whose lot is 
enforced service, hardship, and fatigue, whose gain is six sous a day 
without hope of more, wiiose narrow bed is shared with another, whose 
food is that given to a dog with, latterly, the blows thrown in. Here, on this 
side, are ranged the highest members of the nobility, on that the lowest 
dregs of the populace. 


For the militia only the poorest classes are available, and not a man will 
enter it willingly. So odious is the service to them that many take refuge in 
the depths of the woods, whither it is necessary to send in pursuit of tliem 


an armed force. In a certain canton which, three years later, is to furnish 
from fifty to a hundred volunteers a day, young men cut off their thumbs to 
escape conscription. 


The irritation spreads and deepens; the soldiers of Rochambeau have fought 
side by side with the free militiamen of America and the memory is not 
likely to desert them. In 1788, when Dauphine rises in revolt. Marshal de 
Vaux sends to the ministry the warning cry : ” Impossible to count on the 
troops ! ” Four months after the opening of the states-general sixteen 
thousand deserters are found to be leading insurrections instead of exerting 
their utmost power to put them down. 


France is now a whirlwind of human dust that whirls and writhes. In one 
great cloud it rolls at the blind impulse of the tempest.’ 


PERIOD II. THE REVOLUTIONARY EPOCH [1789-1815 a.d.] 
(ACompruing Chapters VII-X XII’) 
A PREFATORY CHARACTERISATION OF THE PERIOD 


Written Specially for the Present Work By ALFRED RAMBAUD Professor 
in the University of Paris, Member of the Institute I. POLITICAL 
PROBLEMS 1 


The Revolution burst forth, and from the outset its mission, politically 
speaking-, was plainly revealed. It had but to make true the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man and Citizen published on November 3rd, 1789, a proto- 
type for which can be found in certain American declarations of 1776, 
notably that of Virginia. 


To the theory of absolute monarchy formulated by Louis XIV and Bossuet 
was now to be opposed the new theory, ” The principle of all sovereignty 
resides in the nation ” ; or in other words, national sovereignty was to 
succeed sovereignty by “divine right.” 


Babelon, E., INIanuel d’archeol. orientale. Paris, 1888. — Bertin, (!., 
Habylonian Chronology and History. London. 189:2 ; The Pre-Akkadian 
Semites. London, is.sc. _ Bewsher. Lieut., INIesopotatnia : Sheriat-el-Beyta 
to Tell Ibrahim. — Bezold, C., ‘I’he Tell-el-.\marna Tablets in the British 
Aluseum. London, 1892; Cataloj/ue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the 
Kuyunjik collection in the British Museum. London, 1889; |U)erblick iiber 
die babylonisch-assyrische Literatur. Leijxsic. 188t). — Billerbeck, .., Susa. 
lA’ipsic, 180;i. — Birch. 8., Records of the Past. Loudon. 1870, 12 vols. — 
Bonavia. K., Flora of tho Assyrian AKiuuiuents. London, 1894. — 
Boscawen, W. St. C, Lectures on the History of Assyria. London. 188t); 
Assyria and Babylonia. Londtni, 18;Ui. — Botta, P. E., and Flandrin. L.. 
Momiments de Ninive. Paris, 1819-18.30, f) vols. 


Paul Eiiiil Botta was born at Turin December 0, 1802, and died at Acheres, 
near Poissy, France, March 29th, 1870. He was French consul at 
Alexandria, and in 1812 wsis transferred to the ofhce of vice-cousxd at 
Mosul, of whicli he was the first titulary consul. In December, 1812, lie 
studied the tumulus which covered tho right bank of the Tigris opposite 
Mosul; superficially explored Kuyunjik; and then at Khorsabad discovered 
(from March to October, 184;)) the remains o( the town and i>alace of 
Doursaryonkin, founded by Sargon II, king of Ass}Tia. The objects fountl 
during these discoveries were transinnied to France in 1840, and form the 
main contents of the JMusce Assyrien of the Louvre. 


Brandis, J.. tUnn-den historischen Gewinn aus der Entzifferung der Assyr. 
Inschriften. Berlin, 18.”>(). — Brown, F. T., Assyriology. New York, 1885. 
— Bruce, P., Three Inscrip tions of Nabopolassar, King of BabykMiia. R.c. 
625-()04 ; In Amer. Jour, of Sem. Lang., vol. It), p. 178. Chicago. 1900. — 
Brunnow, R. E., Classified List of All Simple and Com-pouiui Cuneiform 
Ideographs. Leyden. 1887-1889. — Briiston, C. A., Les inscriptions 
a.s.syriennes et I’ Ancien Testament. Paris, 187.’). — Budge, E. A. W., 
Babylonian Life and History. London, 1884; The History of EsarHaddon. 
London, 188t); Annals of Shal-manasser H, Sennacherib and Assurbani-Pal. 
London, 1880; A Guide to the Babylonian and Assyrian Antiq. of the 
British Museum. London, 1900. 


Louis XIV, like the Roman emperors, had believed himself above all laws 
because being in his own person the ” living law ” he alone had the right to 
make them. ” Laws,” affirms the Declaration, ” are the expression of the 
general will ; all citizens, either personally or by their representatives, are 
entitled to assist in their creation.” Henceforth the king was to reign not “by 
the grace of God ” alone but also ” by the will of the people.” Formerly 
absolute master over all public property, disposing freely of the state as well 
as of the private royal funds, he has now to conform to a ” civil list ” strictly 
made out for him by others. He can be no longer looked upon as more than 
the “head of the executive power,” the chief magistrate of the state, as he is 
its first salaried servant. From subjects Frenchmen have been pro- 


[1 Works for consultation : II. Taine, Origines de la France contemporaine, 
vol. ii. Thiers, Mignet, Michelet, Louis Blanc, Edgar Guinet, Aulard, etc., 
Ilistoire de la lievohition fran(Aaise. Albert Sorel, UEurope el la Bevolution 
franr^aise. Aug. Challaracl, Ilistoire dc la liberie en France depuis 17S9. 
Innumerable Meuioires and Souvenirs of whicli we will cite only those of 
Gouverneur Morris, 2 volumes, 1832. Mortimer Ternaux, Hisloire de la 
Terreur. H. Wallon, Ilistoire du Tribunal Revulutionnaire. Ernest Ilamel, 
Ilistoire de Robespierre. On Napoleon : Thiers, Ilistoire du Cnns/dale el de 
Vempereur. Lanfzey, Ilistoire de Napoleon. H. Taine, op. cit., vol. vi. 
Aucoc, Le conseil d^Etat. Madelin, Lr premier consul legislatenr. Perouse, 
Napoleon I el les lois civiles. D’Haussonville, UEylisc romaine el V 
Empire. Henri Avenal, Ilistoire de la pr esse frangaise depuis 1789. Alma 
Soederhjelm, Le regime de lapresse pendant la Revolution frangaise. 
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moted to the rank of citizens, pending the time when there shall be no 


more kings. , , “iii, 


All forms of liberty that had been so constantly and ruthlessly suppressed 
under tiie old regime; personal liberty violated by means of the lettrea de 
cachet, liberty of conscience by the persecution of Protestants and 
Jansenists, liberty of the press by the bonfires which had been made of 
condemned books and by the prison cells wliither the imprudent authors 
had been sent to languish every liberty was atiinned anew by the 
Declaration, and the same 


articles figured at the head of the constitution of 1791. 


Inequality formed the basis of our ancient social system. There was 
inequality between men, some being known as “nobles,” others as 
“roturiers” (plei)eians ), inequality among public officials, in the army and 
the high places of the church, ineiiuality before the bar of justice @@@ 
for not only were the privileged and lower classes not treated alike at the 
king’s tribunals, but the nobility and the clergy had jurisdiction of their own 
; inequality in the taxation since the nobility and the clergy were practically 
exempt themselves while imposing lesser taxes on their fellow-citizens; 
inequality between the different provinces of which some had “states ” and 
some had not; inequalities between cities, some having magistrates 
appointed by election and others being without the right to elect. 


The Declaration abolished titles and all other hereditary distinctions ; it 
proclaimed that all citizens were alike admissible to public office, on no 
other claims than those presented by their talents and ability. It also 
pronounced all citizens lial)le to assessment exactly in proportion to their 
means, and established their equality before the civil and penal law. 
Inequality between provinces disappeared with the provinces themselves 
which were turned into departments. All legal distinctions between cities, 
towns, and villages ceased, there being no longer anything but communes, 
or commonwealths, which all submitted to the same organic laws. 


The work was made complete by the application of new principles in 
legislation, in the machinery of justice, in military organisation, and in the 


system of public schools and charities. 


Mistakes of the Constitutent Assemble/ 


If the constituent assembly in undertaking an ecclesiastical reorganisation 
had been wise enough to refrain from entering the field of pure religion 
@@@ as it did when it tried to restrain the bishops from demanding 
canonical investiture of the pope @@@ if it had not, following the lead of 
Jansenists and other obstinate theologians, provoked an agitation which 
degenerated into civil war and aggravated the foreign war already in 
progress, its work, from a political and administrative point of view, might 
have been fairly easy of accomplishment. 


But was tliis work a good one in itself? No, for the constituent assembly 
succeeded neither in creating a new power in place of the one it had cast 
down, nor in laying a firm foundation for liberty in France. 


It had stripped the king of every prerogative recognised as essential then or 
since by all parliamentary constitutions, commencing with that of Great 
Britain. It had forbidden him active participation in the framing of the laws, 
and had withdrawn from him the power of absolute veto to leave him only 
that of a (jualified (suspensif ) veto, an act that prepared the way for 
perj)etual confiict between the legislative assembly and the crown. The king 
had no longer the right to declare war, to conclude peace, or to sign 
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treaties ; he proposed, but the assembly decreed. Neither was the 
nomination of bishops, judges, and army-of&cers left in his hands ; all 
appointing to office, even to that of cure, became the work of the electoral 
body. 


Heedless alike of the experience gained by Great Britain and of the wisdom 
recently shown by young America, the revolutionary powers placed 
opposite to royalty, despoiled and mutilated, a single assembly called the 
legislative, from the ranks of which the king was not permitted to choose 
his ministers, since ministers were exclusively creatures of the king and as 
such would be open to suspicion. Between royalty refusing to become 
reconciled to its fallen condition, and a single assembly over which there 
was no restraining authority, conflict was, in the very nature of the situation, 


certain to arise. The constitution of 1791 had a term of existence of only 
eleven months. The constituent assembly did not even succeed in 
organising a ” cabinet government ” which is the very essence of a 
parliamentary regime. 


In administrative matters its mistakes, born of the best intentions, were no 
less disastrous. As politically it had rendered further reign, yes further 
existence for the king impossible, so administratively it set conscientiously 
to work to create a condition of complete anarchy. 


It began by suppressing the posts of intendant and sub-delegate, thus 
destroying the whole royal order of financial officials, and placed the 
administration in the hands of bodies appointed by election to act for the 
department, the district, the commune. To such committees were intrusted 
the most vital state functions, the assessment of taxes and the levying of 
troops. By suppressing all the indirect imposts, the playing-card and other 
royal monopolies, the taxes on liquors and salt (Agabelle), the farming of 
tobacco which alone brought thirty millions to the state, the constituent 
assembly left the state without proper means of subsistence and apparent! }” 
gave no thought to making good the loss. Hence it became necessary to take 
the dangerous measure of fabricating assignats which were afterwards 
issued in ever-increasing numbers. 


In return for the prerogatives of which the king had been stripped he was 
recognised as non-responsible, all responsibility being transferred to the 
ministers. The worth of this guarantee was amply demonstrated by the 
scaffold of the 21st of January, 1793. 


The breaking down of the royal power was supposed to have laid the 
foundations of liberty in France, as though power and liberty were not both 
necessary in equal degree to a great nation ! Notwithstanding its errors the 
work of tlie constituent assembly might have lasted some time in a country 
at peace with itself and its neighbours ; but immediately anarchy and 
Jacqueries arose, and it was perceived that no one was rendering obedience 
to anyone else, that the marvellous machine constructed by so many 
thinkers who believed themselves sure of their ground was incapable of 
performing its functions. The situation became worse when, under the 
legislative, a foreign war broke out, when in February, 1793, after the 


execution of the king, the great European coalition was formed, and when 
the Vendee and thirty or forty departments rose in insurrection. The 
convention must secure obedience at an} cost, and to gain this end it 
resolutely assumed powers more absolute than any wielded by Louis XIV, 
the Grand Turk, or the Great Mogul. It respected the work of the constituent 
assembly, the departments and district administrations, and the 
municipalities ; but beside existing institutions it raised up an administrative 
system of its own which it called “revolutionary” and “pi-ovisory.” 
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Work of the Convention 


The convention constituted itself a vigorous executive power since it 
organised various committees, of which the most important was the 
Committee of tlie Public Safety, holding the full executive power of the 
assembly. The intendants of the old regime were replaced by special 
delegates sent out into the rebellious provinces, into the cities disturbed by 
reactionary movements, to the frontiers and among the armies. In each 
commune, by tlie side of each district assembly, the convention established 
national agents which it alone had the right to appoint and recall. It 
suppressed the departmental general councils and subordinated the former’s 
directories. It assuineil all tlie prerogatives of which the constituent 
assembly had deprived the king, and left but one-third of the public 
nominations to be decided by ballot. It gave out the commissions of general 
in the army, called by lloche ’warrants to mount the scaffold,” which indeed 
they proved in the case of the generals Custine, Houchard, Beauharnais, 
Brunet, Biren, Luckner, etc. 


The tribunals not performing their functions to its satisfaction, the 
convention established by the side of the elected judges the “revolutionary 
tribunals,” of which the most terrible was that of Paris which pronounced 
2,550 sentences of death; the revolutionary army composed of sansculottes 
and intended to replace the voynl marSchaussee; and the Jacobin 


committees which fonned the police force, and conducted ” Saint Guillotine 
” on a cart all over the country. All this machinery constituted a system of 
justice as repressive as that of the Turks, especially after the law of Prairial, 
1794, when to be brought before any of the tribunals was equivalent to a 
sentence of death. 


In place of the national guards of the constituent assembly and the ” 
volunteers” of 1792 the convention instituted “forced requisition” and the 
levy en masse. Later the Directory acting on the report of General Jourdan 
established conscription, a system that satisfied Napoleon. 


The methods of public economy practised by the convention were 
thoroughly revolutionary in character. To prevent the raising of prices on 
the necessaries of life it imposed upon merchants the latv of the maximum. 
It prohibited under pain of death the exportation of grains and under pain of 
twenty years’ imprisonment the importation, sale, or purchase of English 
merchandise. There being no revenue from taxes, the government in order 
to feed, equip, and arm its troops resorted to ” requisitions,” by which it 
seized on grains, fabrics, leathers, metals, and saltpetre wherever they could 
be found ; it also disposed arbitrarily of all the working hands of France by 
shutting up old men, women, and children in the “national workshops.” The 
Directory went still further for it established an “enforced loan ” upon all 
rich people. 


Liberty of the Press 


That liberty which the constituent assembly firmly believed it had founded 
in France was but little enjoyed even during the relative calm of its own 
period. Under the convention the right of reunion became merely the right 
to form ” popular ” societies, all unions of men of moderate views being 
held to be conspiracies having the scaffold for their central point. After the 
9th Thermidor the “moderate” side, taking its revenge, belaboured in its 
turn the terrified Jacobins with the rod called executive power, and brought 
about the closing of their clubs. Under the Director3% the law of 
Thermidor, year V, proliilnted political associations of any kind, and 
Napoleon was not to be 
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counted on to re-establish them. Articles 291 and ixollowing of his penal 
code interdict all associations of more than twenty persons formed ” 
without the consent of the government.” Liberty of the press had been 
legally recognised under the constituent assembly, but it was not long 
before the revolutionists seized all the ” moderate ” newspapers and made 
bonfires of them in the street. After the fall of the monarchy, the 
revolutionary commune of Paris decreed on the 12th of August, 1792, that 
the “poisoners of public opinion should be cast into prison and their presses, 
tyi)e, and instruments be distributed among the patriot printers.” Suleau, 
editor of the Acts of the Apostles was massacred by the populace on August 
10th ; du Rozoy, editor of the Gazette de Paris was judged, condemned to 
death, and executed. On the 29tli of March, 1793, the convention declared 
subject to the pain of death any writer who should advocate the abolition of 
proprietary rights or the re-establishment of the monarchy. With the 31st of 
May and the 2nd of June, 1793, liberty had ceased to exist for the 
Girondins. Soon after the Vieux Cordelier of Camille Desmoulins was 
burned, and Desmoulins himself, as well as the great poet Andre Chenier, 
editor of the Journal de Paris, was decapitated. After the 9th Thermidor, it 
was the turn of tlie Jacobin papers to suffer oppression. Under the 
Directory, following upon the coup d’etat of the 18th Fructidor fifty-four 
newspapers were suppressed and sixty-seven journalists deported. 


Bonaparte, as first consul, permitted only thirteen journals to exist ; when 
he became emperor he declared that the profession of journalism was a pub- 
lic function and re-established the censorship of the old regime. For the 
surviving newspapers he arrogated to himself the right of naming and 
revoking journalists and caused the oath of allegiance to be sworn to him by 
the printers. In 1811 he suppressed all the newspapers except four, 
originally intending to leave in existence only one, the Moniteur. A 
favourite remark of his was, ” I am a child of the people and do not wish to 
be insulted like a king.” 


During the period extending from 1789 to 1815 France cannot be said to 
have had either liberty or constitution, since the constitution formulated in 
1791, which instituted the legislative assembly, remained valid less than a 


year. The convention being a constituent assembly, voted two widely 
different constitutions, that of 1793, wildly demagogic, which was never 
made to serve, and that of the year III (1795). The latter accorded the riglit 
of suffrage in a superior degree €€ which was alone effective P@O@ 
only to citizens who possessed property yielding a revenue equal to that 
produced by a hundred and fifty or two hundred days’ labour ; and while 
pretending to respect the right of the people to vote, it in reality imposed 
great curtailment upon the mass of poor electors. It placed the executive 
power in the hands of live directors, and divided the legislative power, 
having learned wisdom by the unfortunate experience of the constitution of 
1891, between two separate councils ; that of the anciens and that of the 
Five Hundred. The period of the Directory up to its close with the coup 
d’etat of Napoleon, on the 18th Brumaire, 1799, was marked by a series of 
coups d’etat, occurring on the 18th Fructidor, 22nd Floreal, and 30th 
Prairial. 


The convention, to sum up, gave France despotism exercised by an 
assembly. The government of Napoleon, whetlier consulate or empire, 
notwithstanding the constitutions of the years 8, 10, 12, etc., its republican 
features and popular aspects, its plebiscites and consul-senators, can be fitly 
characterised only by two words : military despotism, hi it was exemplified 
the absolute power of tlie ancient Ciesars. 
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Work of the Convention 


The convention constituted itself a vigorous executive power since it 
organised various committees, of which the most important was the 
Committee of the Public Safety, holding the full executive power of the 
assembly. The intendants of the old regime were replaced by special 
delegates sent €€>ut into the rel)ellious provinces, into the cities 
disturbed by reactionary movements, to tlie frontiers and among the armies. 
In each commune, by tlie side (€@¢£ each district assembly, the convention 
established national agents whicli it alone had the right to appoint and 
recall. It suppressed the departmental general councils and subordinated the 


former’s directories. It assumed all the prerogatives of which the constituent 
assembly had deprived the king, and left but one-third of the public 
nominations to be decided by I)allot. It gave out the commissions of general 
in the army, called by Hoche ‘- warrants to mount the scaffold,” which 
indeed they proved in the case of the generals Custine, Houchard, 
Beauharnais, Brunet, Biren, Luckner, etc. 


The tribunals not performing their functions to its satisfaction, the 
convention established by the side of the elected judges the “revolutionary 
tribunals,” of which the most terrible was that of Paris which pronounced 
2,50U sentences of death; the revolutionary army composed of sansculottes 
and intended to replace tlie royal marechauss‘e; and the Jacobin 
committees which formed the police force, and conducted "OOOSaint 
Guillotine” on a cart all over the eountry. All this machinery constituted a 
system of justice as repressive as that of the Turks, especially after the law 
of Prairial, 1794, when to be brought before any of the tribunals was 
equivalent to a sentence of death. 


In place of the national guards of the constituent assembly and the 
“volunteers” of 1792 the convention instituted “forced requisition” and the 
levy en masse. Later the Directory acting on the report of General Jourdan 
established conscription, a system that satisfied Napoleon. 


The methods of public economy practised by the convention were 
thoroughly revolutionary in character. To prevent the raising of prices on 
the necessaries of life it imposed upon merchants the laiv of the maximum. 
It prohibited under pain of death the exportation of grains and under pain of 
twenty years’ imprisonment the importation, sale, or purchase of English 
merchandise. There being no revenue from taxes, the government in order 
to feed, equip, and arm its troops resorted to ” requisitions,” by whicli it 
seized on grains, fabrics, leathers, metals, and saltpetre wherever they could 
be found ; it also disposed arbitrarily of all the working hands of France by 
shutting up old men, women, and children in the “national workshops.” The 
Directory went still further for it established an “enforced loan ” upon all 
rich people. 


Liberty of the Press 


That liberty which the constituent assembly firmly believed it had founded 
in France was but little enjoyed even during the relative calm of its own 
period. Ljider the convention the right of reunion became merely the right 
to form “j)O[)ular” societies, all unions of men of moderate views being 
held to be conspiracies having the scaffold for their central point. After the 
9th Thermidor the “moderate” side, taking its revenge, belaboured in its 
turn the terrified Jacobins with the rod called executive power, and brought 
about the closing of their clubs. Under the Directory, the law of Thermidor, 
year V, prohibited political associations of any kind, and Napoleon was not 
to be 
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church calendar a new saint-day, that of Saint Napoleon, OOO the 15th of 
August. After this, in 1808, we find him offering grave offence to Catholics 
by abducting Pope Pius VII and detaining him a prisoner at Fontainebleau ; 
by uniting to his empire, which was already so vast, the Roman states ; and 
by bestowing, three years later, the title of King of Rome upon his new- 
born son. 


His system of customs exceeded in rigour that of the convention, and was 
later to terminate in the gigantic folly of the European blockade. He had 
also re-established all the earlier indirect imposts under the name of ” 
united duties,” had restored to the state its monopoly in tobacco and other 
products, but had retained the fiscal inventions of the Directory such as the 
tax on doors and windows. 


Napoleon, the former sansculottes officer and Jacobin general, the friend of 
the brothers Robespierre, seemed to have forgotten all the principles of 
democracy he had once imbibed. He drew to his court the aristocracy of the 
old regime, and brought into being an imperial nobility of his own whose 
titles were derived from victories, or the names of conquered towns. He 
created not only barons, counts, dukes, and princes, but kings as well : 
setting his brother Joseph on the thrones of Naples and of Spain, his brother 
Louis on that of Holland, raising a kingdom in Westphalia for his brother 
Jerome, making his sisters reigning duchesses, his brother-in-law, Murat, 
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king of Naples, and his son-in-law, Eugene Beauharnais, viceroy of Italy. 
He formed a court for himself of the highest dignitaries, marshals, and 
ministers attired in silks and gold, and his own sword-hilt was adorned with 
the famous diamond called the Regent’s. 


Napoleon had so despotically forced his way into a position where he could 
dominate not France alone but the other European powers that he was free 
to undertake at his will expeditions into Spain and Russia, and there leave 
the greater part of his armies. He reigned by grace of the victories he 
achieved, but all glory fell from him when success began to desert him, and 
his doom was sealed by the silent voices in the Senate and Chamber of 
1814 and 1815. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 1 


The only task in which the revolutionary assemblies can be said to have 
fully succeeded was the solution after many vain attempts of the social 
question, which, as we have said, was almost wholly an agrarian question. 


During the year 1789 there succeeded each other in Paris the initial events 
of the great drama that was about to be enacted, the oath of the Jeu de 
Paume (tennis-court), the royal sitting of the 23rd of June, and the taking of 
the Bastille. But under the revolution that had Paris for its scene was a 
second one kindling, spreading, leaping into flame @@@ the revolution of 
the peasantry. King and assembly might enter into conflict and become 
reconciled, new legislators might soar into the region of pure abstractions 
and talk grandly of liberty, equality, fraternity, justice ; the true significance 
of the situation lay in this, that ” Jacques Bonhomme ” had at last risen to 
his full stature on his wooden-shod feet. In July it was learned at Paris that 
everywhere chateaux were being burned, and witli them tlie seignorial 
archives wherein were kept the titles by the aid of which the intendants of 
the nobles made the peasants give up their money. Almost all local histories 


‘ Works to be consulted already cited above, p. IOL 
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of the Revolution “ have described the singular panic caused by the alarm 
of brigands, raised once and never repeated, that placed arms in the hands 
of peasants from one end to the other of the country. 


In some localities the peasants set fire to the man of business and his papers 
togetlier to make him confess where certain deeds were hidden. Everything 
that was nearly or remotely connected with the nobility, every act however 
insignificant in itself that seemed to conflict with the doctrine of equality, 
gave/ise to excesses that were given the name of reprisals by the insurgents. 
The latter caused to be delivered up to them the weather-vanes that only the 
owners of castles had a right to possess, and these trophies they fastened to 
the tops of “liberty poles” which they had everywhere erected. They seized 
and {-arried away the contents of granaries and cellars, claiming that they 
were thus simply regaining possession of their own wheat and wine. They 
cut down what trees they wanted in the noble’s wood, and removed his 
carved bench (banc d\jeuvre) from the parish church. As for the noble’s 
exclusive right to fish, hunt, and keep pigeons and rabbits, armed bands of 
peasants went about emptying all the streams and warrens, while others 
entered the very courts of the castles and shot all the pigeons that were to be 
seen. Louis XVI, the impassioned hunter, was obliged to listen for several 
days to the noise of shot)ting in his park, where stags, hinds, wild boars, 
and hares were brought down by thousands. In some places the rioters, to 
exercise and confirm the new principles of equality, forced the former noble 
to extend to them his hand in greeting, or the lady of the castle to bestow 
upon them a kiss. The surprise of all these terrible scenes might have 1)een 
spared the nobility, the clergy, and the new legislators if they had taken the 
trouble to glance over tlie rural registers of 1789. 


The parish records, the contents of which rarely entered into the general 
reports drawn up in cities, have been preserved in the national archives. ” 
Side by side with handsomely transcribed copies of leases bound in fine 
registers, they stand, and the dingy bands which hold them together, the 
coarse paper, scribbled over with innumerable rustic signatures on which 
they are made out, give an exact idea of the conditions and people they 
represent. On the margins of the stately registers is written what was 
supposed to be a complete political constitution, but one that has never been 


brouglit into effect ; whereas those sordid pages inscribed by peasants 
changed the face of the world in a few daj/s.” ^ 


The ” privileged classes,” that is the clergy and the nobility, which formed 
half of the national assemljly, took the news of pillaging and burning very 
much to heart. The same may be said/of a great number among the 
representatives of the Third Estate (Tiers Etat) some of whom had acquired 
the lands of nobles and exercised seignorial rights, while others, procureurs, 
lawyers, country judges and business agents were what were called at the 
time “seignorial valets.’/ 


Sacrifices of the Nobility and Clergy 


On the third of August the count of Clermont-Tonnerre read before the 
assembly a report describing the recent events. The peasants affected to 
})elieve that they had acted under the orders of the king and displayed “deep 
sympathy for the kind masters whom imperative commands had obliged 
theni to harm.” 


lA very curious bonk of this nature has recently appeared; Georges 
Bussifere, Etudes histnriqups snr Ips revolutiann en Perif/ord. 


‘^ Doniol. La Rrvuhniun franraisc, et la feodalite, chapter IX. 
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Obeying the impulse given by a party of nobles wiser and more liberal than 
the rest, the national assembly in a unanimous movement of generosity 
voted daring the night of the 4th of August the abolition of the feudal 
regime. But the most difficult remained to be accomplished ; France had 
seen so much agitation on the subject of feudalism, so much had been 
written, said, and argued about hefs, feudal rights, seigneariaux, and 
domaniaux and the “feudal” lawyers had shown themselves such wells of 
knowledge that the whole matter was plunged in deep obscurity. Moreover 
it was not merely a conflict of doctrines that was certain to ensue ; personal 
interests were also involved, and the bitterness shown in equal degrees by 


proprietors and financiers would prevent truth and equity from ever coming 
to the light. 


At least one good result was obtained, a decree issued on the 12th of August 
which abolished without indemnity ecclesiastical tithes. Thus a gift of 123 
million was made to the taxpayers without distinction between rich and 
poor, while the state undertook to maintain the clergy and all the institutions 
of worship on funds that it did not possess. The peasants were gainers to the 
extent of 100 millions more by the abolition of ecclesiastical seignorial 
rights. The clergy had become the target upon which the shots of all parties 
were directed. By the decree of November 2nd its immense estates were 
given over to be disposed of by the nation, and were again immediately 
placed on sale, the French peasant being thus afforded another occasion of 
widening the boundaries of his land.“ 


Seignorial Rights 


Infinitely more complicated than the questions of church tithes or church 
property was that of seignorial rights. 


The constituent assembly had deemed it wise to establish a distinction 
between the rights which were handed down as a relic of ancient rural 
servitude and those which might be freely granted, as in any other contract, 
between ci-devant noble and ci-devant tenant. Thus there came to be two 
separate categories of rights or claims ; those formulated by the feudality of 
domination and those appertaining to the feudality of contracts. It was the 
first alone that were abolished. 


Thus servitude became a thing of the past, together with the exclusive right 
of hunting, fishing, and maintaining pigeons ; with the tax on legacies and 
unclaimed heritages, on strangers dying within the seigneury, on bastards 
and on wreckage on the shores ; with the special tax and hours of labour 
due the noble, the banalites, or payment for the use of mill, oven, and wine- 
press, and the toll on roads, bridges, and market-places. All these 


1 We must not, however, exaggerate the share taken in these sales of 
ecclesiastical property to the peasants who ordinarily had little money either 
in coin or assignats, and who preserved certain scruples of conscience 


which made the purchase of such estates seem to them a sort of sacrilege. 
Monks and cur6s, moreover, never ceased reminding them that property so 
obtained must one day be returned. The parties who chiefly profited were 
the syndicates of buyers called “black bands” which broke up the great 
domains and resold them in little bits, and tlio bourgeois of cities and lesser 
towns who presented themselves with coins or assignats in hand and a total 
absence of religious scruples. 


A recent study of M. G. Lecarpentier, La propriete fonciere de la clerge, et 
la vente des Mens ecclesiastiques dana la Seine superieure (Paris et liouen, 
1901) throws great light on the subject ; in the district of Caudebec more 
than half of the land either became part of the urban municipalities or 
passed into the hands of citizens, sucli as lawyers, merchants, etc. To those 
who deplore the small number of purchasers that offered for the church 
domains Mirabeau replied, ” What does it matter to us ? If no one buys 
them we shall give tiiein away I” After 1793 the convention was forced to 
divide up the property to be sold in small lots for the benefit of the peasant. 
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formed the oddest, most picturesque, and archaic features of the system in 
question, but they were by no means the most important from a financial 
point of view. 


On the contrary the cens or seignorial rents were left intact, as also the lods 
et ventes fjranting their possessor the privilege of redemption. It is possible 
that these claims proceeded from the ” contract-feudalism,” but the peasant 
was of the opinion that it would not result in gain to liim to pay in ground- 
tax what he had formerly been obliged to yield over as fen dal dues. Tlie 
maiutenanee of lods et ventes when a mutation tax had already been 
established by the king was wholly unjustifiable. Indeed the rural inhabitant 
refused utterly to satisfy this claim unless the ci-devant nol)le could 
produce written proof that it had been granted to him freely, and even then a 
radical means of making such proofs disappear had been found in the 
burning of chateaux. 


As soon as the peasant conceived the idea that the deputies appointed by 
him were not defending his rights with sufficient vigour, a new jacquerie 
arose in several provinces, with wholesale burning of chateaux and murder 
of nobles when necessary. Taine has calculated that from July 1789 until the 
dissolution of the constituent assembly no less than five jacqueries, 
involving the eruption of several whole provinces took place ; and even in 
the time of the legislative assembly the fermentation had not entirely 
subsided. 


English and French Agrarian Laws 


If the agrarian laws framed by the constituent assembly had remained in 
force the French peasant would have found himself in a position similar to 
that of the English agriculturist of to-day. Agrarian reform was not really 
accomplished in Great Britain until 1835, the seventh year of the reign of 
William IV. The people gained little by having waited so long. Brought 
about pacifically, without the aid of jacqueries and popular uprisings the 
reform was effected with tlie consent of all parties interested, and in 
accordance with laws that had been given long deliberation in both 
chambers. In no way abolished, the tithe to the church was simply 
transformed into an impost fixed under the authority of special 
commissioners (Tithe Commissioners) and all persons liable were left 
absolutely free to do as they chose about redengition. Nevertheless a burden 
of many millions continued to weigh upon the English taxpayers. 


The manor was no more inclined than the church to allow itself to be 
despoiled. Depending on the seigneury more in a measure than the peasant 
of France, the English peasant had no other title-deeds to his tenure or 
copyhold than an inscription on the ” roll ” of the manor. As in France he 
paid yearly rental, or cens, fines, different mutation dues, of which one was 
called “@@@ decease money,” a ground-rent which represented the 
obligations formerly imposed by the Norman conquerors on the Celtic or 
Anglo-Saxon serfs, and lastly he was obliged to render certain stated hours 
of service. In many localities the forest was the property of the lord, and 
cutting down the trees was punishable with a fine. Any departure from the 
customs of the manor, all innovations, such as the planting or removal of a 
hedge without the autliorisation of the landlord, who was the “superior” 


proprietor, might entail conliscation pure and simple, or, at the very least a 
heavy fine. In certain manors the lord had a right to claim, on the death of 
the copyholder, the best beast in the latter’s stables, or his finest piece of 
furniture. This \v;.s r:,!!..,] njirht of heriot. 
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Such a system was still more intolerable in England than in France for in 
proportion as methods in agriculture improved the restrictions placed on the 
freedom of the copyholder became more and more irritating and oppressive. 
There had recently sprung up, moreover, on arable or prairie lands that had 
formerly been cop3’holds, whole cities or quarters of cities, as for example 
Brighton, and the newest part of London. The lord thus became chief owner 
of a great number of fine mansions and houses of trade ; and it was upon 
the flourishing industries of the country, upon the manufacturers, traders, 
ship-builders, that the rule of the ‘^ manor ” was now to press with the full 
weight of its vexations and injustice. The lord who was formerly owner of a 
piece of land worth 30 livres shortly saw buildings erected upon it to the 
value of 200,000 livres, and the soil which had once yielded sustenance for 
a bare half dozen sheep was made to bring him in a profit of thousands. It 
was to enrich him who was already so wealthy, and whose days were 
passed in idleness that the expert agriculturist in the country and the 
ingenious architect, the prosperous merchant and the bold speculator in the 
city, performed marvels of intelligence and skill. Manor rule applied to the 
new England that was rising up became a crying iniquity ; where he had 
before taken an ass or a cow on the decease of one of his poor tenants to 
satisfy his claim of heriot. the lord could now seize, from the estate of an 
opulent sub-proprietor, a priceless painting, an historic diamond, or a race- 
horse bearing a name celebrated all over the world. 


Detestable as may have been the former English system @€€ worse in 
many respects than that of France €@ it was destined to survive the 
latter by fifty or sixty years, and when the change finally came it was more 
in the nature of an attenuation than of a suppression. The law of 1841 
empowered the tithe commissioners (now tithe and copyhold 
commissioners) to preside over the negotiations between landlord and 


tenant. According to the same law three different methods of arrangement 
were possible : commutation or substitution of reduced and non-variable 
fines for the old variable and arbitrary rentals ; enfranchisement, or rather 
suppression of the copyhold and its replacement by any terms that might be 
acceptable to the chief proprietor ; and lastly certain simple amendments to 
the manorial system as it then stood. The first expedient seemed the easiest 
and the one most likely to give satisfaction to all the parties concerned. 


The right of ransom was left subject to the will of the landlords. Their 
exactions were most severe. In 1848 the commissioners made the 
declaration that unless a law was passed which increased their powers there 
Avould shortly be no need of their services, as parties had almost ceased to 
present themselves before them. 


The new laws passed in answer to this appeal were those of 1852 and 1858 ; 
the first obliged the landlord to enfranchise all copyholds against an 
indemnity in rent or capital ; still his consent remained necessary to any 
curtailment of his right of fishing and hunting which he everywhere 
retained. The second law had merely to suppress certain useless hindrances, 
and to codify all the rules in the matter. These proceedings marked the close 
of the manorial regime. 


In whatever direction the new legislation of Great Britain made itself felt it 
tended toward the same result, namely, ransom or readjustment, not 
abolition. Not without making compensation in other ways did the yeoman 
cease paying tithes to the churcli and seignorial and proprietary taxes to the 
landlord ; the only evils of the old system to be completely abolished were 
those that were the most intolerable. 
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Almost analogous to this, leaving out the question of tithes, would have 
been the situation of the French peasant if the agrarian laws of the 
constituent assembly had remained in operation. The universal feeling was 
such in France, however, toward the close of 1791 that a pause could not 
have been made at this point. The conflict between the classes had broken 


out when iu’di’ Miation against the king was at its height, and religious 
discords, the i)luster of nobtes who had taken refuge in other lands, and the 
imminence of a Euroi)ean coalition, put the finishing touch to the popular 
exasperation. in France the agrarian revolution was consummated in the 
midst of civil ajid on the eve of” foreign war ; while in England the reform 
had come about under peaceful conditions, as the result of a series of acts 
looked upon as purely business measures, having no connection with 
politics. 


Und of Feudalism 


In France, while the Jacqueries were carrying on a ” propaganda by deed ” 
the revolutionary agrarian doctrines were assuming final shape ; over 
against the “rights of nobles ” were reared in threatening array the “rights of 
villeins.””” The conviction was soon reached that never could feudalism be 
made contrartante, it must always remain not only dominante but cruelly 
oppressive as well. “Moreover it was very necessary to decide just what 
revenues the nobles were to be allowed to retain. An old law of the 
monarchy which decreed confiscation of the estates of persons guilty of 
high treason, was revived and put in practice against emigrants, scarcely 
any distinction In’ing made between emigrants who had actually carried 
arms against France, and those who had merely taken refuge in a foreign 
land. Nevertheless the manner in which those nobles who had remained at 
home were treated by the Jacobin committees of their village or of the 
neighbouring town was such as to turn almost every ” ci-devant ” into an 
emigrant. Thus a prodigious number of seignorial estates were turned in 
with the lands of the clergy to swell the national domains. These estates the 
peasant could now make his own if he so desired, paying for them in 
assignats that had already greatly depreciated, and were soon to fall to a 
hundredth part of their face value. 


The assembly which was to take away the property of the nobles as its 
predecessor had taken away that of the clergy was elected, not by universal 
suffrage which never came into operation during the whole course of the 
Revolution, but by an electoral body of which each member paid a sum 
equivalent to the proceeds of three days’ labour. Four million two hundred 
and ninety-eight thousand three hundred and sixty “active” citizens 


composed this body which was sufficiently large to be an exact 
representative of the popular spirit ; had it contained more members its 
action might not have been so energetic. It elected an assembly exactly after 
its own image, the legislative. It was this assembly that was to take the most 
rigorous measures against the nobility and clergy, to precipitate the fall of 
royalty, to commence the foreign war that was to react so disastrously on 
France, to regulate, lastly, the agrarian question and make an end of the ” 
seigneury ” for all time. 


By its edict of the 18th of June, 1792, the legislative assembly declared 
abolished without possibility of redemption all rights of whatever 
denomination€#€@ the denominations varied according to the province 
@@@ based on the mutations that might arise in the possession of 
property or of funds. This w:is i(|nival(‘iit to tiie suppression of all 
seignorial rights of mutation. * 
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The assembly recognised the validity of certain casual claims which might 
exist by reason of a sale or concession freely agreed to by the former 
owner; but only on condition that the latter or his representatives could 
furnish proof of there having been a contract. Now proof of this kind could 
rarely be produced, hence the victory was nearly always on the side of the 
peasant. 


The legislative assembly also abolished a certain number of hanalites that 
the constituent assembly had allowed to remain in force because they were 
looked upon as payment for certain services the noble had rendered to the 
village. 


The convention took still more radical measures. It abolished the casual 
rights that its predecessor had respected. There was no longer any question 
of trying to determine just what were the rights of the noble and what were 
the rights of the peasant ; the convention denied all rights whatever to the 
noble, even the right to exist. Only by the total destruction of the 
aristocracy, by the absolute triumph of democratic principles in all the rural 
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*> Isaac Preston Cory, Ancient Fragments. — ” Diodortis Siculus. Tlie 
Historical TAbrary, (translated from the Greek by G. Booth). — d Claudius 
Alianus, The Variable History of MElianus (translated from the Greek by A. 
Fleming). 
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districts, could the Revolution be made complete and lasting. Of feudalism 
the name, even the very memory was to be destroyed. The assembly 
ordained that all papers belonging to the chateaux should be deposited in 
the municipal record oliices, and there ” burned in the presence of the 
municipal council and all the citizens.” Isolated acts of violence, of brutal 
retaliation on the part of the peasants, that had hitherto been denounced and 
perliaps punished when circumstances permitted, were now declared to be 
strictly legal. Feudalism was to be hunted down wherever it existed, beyond 
the boundaries of France, across the seas. ” The national convention decrees 
that no person of French birth can claim feudal rights or service in any 
quarter whatsoever of the globe, under pain of civil degradation ” (7th of 
September, 1793). This meant utter ruin to French colonial property-owners 
in the Antilles, the Isles of France and of Bourbon. 


The work is at last accomplished ; there no longer remains in France a trace 
of feudal dominion. The legislative assembly and the convention liave been 
partial even to the point of flagrant injustice in favour of the peasant and 
against the noble. The result was the creation of a rural democracy, 
absolved by the Revolution from the necessity of paying tithes and 
seignorial dues that would aggregate several hundreds of millions, and 
made possessor of immense ” national domains,” which has become the 
most influential factor in national affairs that exists in the world to-day. 


The lawyer Mailhe, a learned feudalist and deputy to the legislative 
assembly from Haute-Garonne, was neither a Jacobin nor a collectivist, yet 
this is what he said about seignorial rights : ” If their suppression in reality 
covered an attack on all proprietary rights, the assembly which issued the 
decree would be blessed by ninety-nine hundredths of the nation.” The 
question of seignorial rights was treated both by the legislative assembly 
and the convention, not as a litigation between compatriots and fellow- 
citizens, but as a casus belli that had to be decided between two hostile 
castes €€@ almost two hostile nations. 


Virtually the whole of the social question lay at that epoch in the agrarian 
question, there being, properly speaking, no question of labour. The law of 
March, 1791, suppressed all corporations and trades unions with their 
syndics, committees, and rules, and it was believed that thereby liberty had 


been permanently founded in every department of labour ; pliarmacy and 
the trade of silversmith alone excepted. So little did tlie assembly foresee 
any great development of industries in France that by the hnv of July, 1791, 
it 
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decided that no blast furnaces could be manufactured without the 
authorisation of a special law. It was not long thereafter before the 
emigration of the rich, the excesses committed by the lower classes, the 
“requisitions,” the law of maximum, and civil war had destroyed what little 
industry and commerce still subsisted in France. The cruelties of the Lyons 
revolt in 1793 decimated the population of that city and closed all its silk 
factories. 


The constituent assembly in suppressing corporations had no intention of 
allowing them to reorganise at some future time. By the law of June 14th, 
17!U, it’proliibited all associations and coalitions of working people 
formed witli tlu-object of raising funds fur mutual support, or obtaining an 
increase in wages; and punished delinquents with fine and imprisonment. In 
his repDrt” the deputy, CHiaspelier, justified these prohibitions by 
arguments drawn from a most astonishing tissue of sophistries, ” Without 
doubt,” he said, ” all citizens should be allowed to assemble ; but citizens 
belonging to certain professions should be prohibited from assembling in 
their own interest, since the state is able and willing to furnish work for 
those who sul)sist by it, and sui)port for the infirm.” Thus the constituent 
assembly, embracing in its distrust of labour organisations the dangerous 
Utopian theory of every man’s “@@@ right to work,” tumbled finally into 
the pitfall of “state socialism.” 


Napoleon, in his law of 1803, prohibited labour coalitions held with a view 
to arranging strikes. In article 414 and following of his Penal Code he 
makes a greater show of justice by accompan3dng his prohibition of labour 
coalitions with similar restrictions upon manufacturers ; but this can be 
nothing but a feint, since manufacturers have no need to assemble noisily 
for the purpose of deciding their affairs. In article 1781 of his Civil Code 


Napoleon manifests great partiality for the employer, whose word is not to 
be questioned in matters pertaining to the amount of wages paid, the salary 
list of the previous year or the estimates for the current year. In 180’) the 
employe was obliged to provide himself with a livret (small book or 
certificate), that was to be left in the hands of the employer, who was thus 
given complete control over the employe. 


Nevertheless the working classes should be grateful to Napoleon for having 
given them the first law establishing trade councils (“Conseils de Prud 
homme) and also for prompt and inexpensive jurisdiction (law of the 18tli 
of Marcli, 1806). This law was later modified in a sense even more 
favourable to the workingman. 


Social Metamorphosis 


The social transformation that took place in France during the period of the 
Revolution can be followed in all its phases. Before 1789 there had existed 
“})rivileged classes,” that refused to bear any share of the public burden on 
the pretext that the clergy aided the state by its prayers, and the nolility by 
its sword. Now privileges and privileged classes have both disappeared. 
The clergy has ceased to form a distinct order, the first of the state ; the 
decree of the 12th of August, 1789, has deprived it of its revenues, the tithes 
; that of the 2nd of November has robbed it of its lands ; the congregations, 
that second and richer half of the ecclesiastical body, have been dissolved. 
The secular clergy has been made a mere collection of salaried officials, 
having no corporate place in the nation. 


Civil acts are taken out of the hands of the clergy and placed in those of 
municipal otticers, and religious marriage is subordinated to civil marriage. 
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Protestants have been emancipated, also Jews ; everywhere freedom of 
conscience has been proclaimed, a privilege that the clergy will soon have 
to claim in its own behalf, as its civil constitution, in the effort to make it 
independent of the spiritual authority of Rome, has placed it in a position 


where it will have to choose between persecution and schism. The 
enactments that follow fall so heavily upon ” refractory ” priests or those 
who are not ” sworn in ” as to deliver them over to the massacres of 
September, 1792, to death by drowning in the Loire at the hands of the 
ferocious Carrier, to the tumbrils of the guillotine and the bloody-thirsty 
humours of the populace. 


The night of the 4th of August also dealt the death blow to the nobility as 
second order of the state. It has been seen what became of seignorial 
revenues and, after the emigration, of the great landed estates. The 
aristocracy has been shorn of its honours in the village church, has been 
stripped of those rights which it valued highest. It is no longer necessary to 
belong to the nobility in order to attain to the exercise of the highest state 
functions, or to fill the positions of greatest dignity in the church, the 
magistracy, and the army ; on the contrary such an accident of birth is a 
decided disadvantage. There is no longer a court where the noble, ruined by 
the Revolution, can seek consolation in honorary privileges, or can solicit 
the “special favour ” of the king ; there remains no place open to him in the 
entire country. Moreover, not only does the nobility not exist, but the law 
declaring that children shall inherit equally and limiting the right of making 
wills renders the exercise of the right of primogeniture, and the consequent 
reconstruction of the old domains, an impossibility for the future. 


The terror caused by the Revolution is everywhere increased by local 
anarchy ; there is violence above and violence below. Who can doubt that 
the morrow has arrived of the humanitarian prophecies of a Voltaire, a 
Rousseau, an Abbe de Saint Pierre ; of the sentimentalities of a 
Beaumarchais and of the virile philanthropy of a Turgot? The drama has 
followed upon the idyl. ” The Revolution, prepared by the most civilised 
classes of the nation,” says De Tocqueville, ” passed for execution into the 
hands of the roughest and least cultured.” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE REVOLUTION UNDER MIRABEAU 
[1789-1791 A.D.] 


There is no scene, no portion of history, that can be regarded under so many 
different views as the revolution upon which we now enter. To some, it is 
all crime ; to others, all glory. In England, the prevailing sentiment has 
Deen, to regard the French nation, as if it were an individual actuated by 
one perverse will, and flinging itself, from pure love of mischief, into the 
agonies of suffering and the depths of crime. 


But revolution is one of the maladies of kingdoms, or rather the crisis of 
malady. It may proceed from some latent vice in the constitution, from 
dissipation, from mismanagement. To avert such is often no more in the 
jjuwtn-of the nation or of the individual than it is to be all-sound and all- 
wise. From early times there was something wrong in the framework of 
French society. These defects have been noted ; above all, that marked 
division of classes which refused amalgamation. Tlieir mutual and oft- 
renewed struggles liave been seen. The people, the great mass, not of the 
poor and ignorant, but often of the wealthy and enlightened, were 
conquered and borne down in the combat. Their defeat they could have 
forgiven ; but the extravagant use which the upper classes had made of their 
victory revolted the fallen. The clergy grasped one-third of the lands of the 
kingdom, the noblesse another ; yet the remaining third was burdened with 
all the expense of government. This was reversing the social pyramid, and 
placing it upon its apex. 


To reform this state of things was necessary. Flesh and blood could not bear 
it. Intellect, more powerful still, rebelled against it. Owing to the great 
exertions for the latter in print and orally, all men were agreed as to the 
necessity of this change. Louis XVI, however uneducated, felt and owned 
the need ; but he was at first young, weak because ignorant, and dared not 
to break tlirough the trammels of a court. The monarch, nevertheless, 
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made every effort to bring about the desired reform peaceably. He intrusted 
the task first to Turgot, whose schemes were repulsed by the magistracy. 
Necker made no political attempt. Calonne tried next. He was defeated and 
overthrown by the clergy and the noblesse. Brienne then was driven to 
repeat the attempt, and the magistracy tripped him up. What resource was 
left? To recur to the people. But this was revolution. True I but who 
rendered it indispensable ? Not the people, who were all the time tranquil ; 
not the monarch, who did his utmost ; not the queen, despite the accusation 
that even respectable writers echo @€@ we find her supporting Necker 
and approving the double representation of the commons. No ; it was the 
resistance, the false, the blind resistance of the privileged orders OOO 
noblesse, clergy, magistracy €€ that precipitated the Revolution, and 
flung all power at last into the hands of the commons. 


In the great English rebellion, the peerage was not destroyed @@@ it fell. 
There was none of the hatred towards it which the French noblesse had 
excited in the people ; still, it fell. P“‘rom the same law, it might be argued 
that in the general wreck of the social system, which was now inevitable in 
France, the opportunities for repairing and saving it being voluntarily lost, 
the members of the privileged classes could survive but as individuals, and 
hold influence but by their talents and character, not their rank. 


This is the law of every revolution in which the people are called to 
partake.“ Some argue, might not the Revolution have been brought about 
amicably, with forbearance and mutual sacrifice ? Certainly not : it was too 
late. The changes which even the monarch himself allowed as necessary to 
be effected were too radical, too great, to be wrought by aught save force. 
What centuries ought to have gradually done, was here given as the work of 
a day. Such a task was too great, too momentous, and the time allowed too 
short, to permit of its accomplishment by aught short of convulsion. With 


never so little of fatalism in one’s creed, much of that stern principle must 
be seen linking together and impelling the events of this dire catastrophe. 
The distressed condition of the peasantry had swelled their disorderly ranks, 
in which were found tliose ardent tempers which war occupies and mows 
down, and who in long intervals of peace roam unquiet and eager for their 
natural element of strife. Famine, occasioned by the failure of the last crop, 
rendered more severe by an inclement winter, sharpened the ferocity of this 
class ; whilst its hordes were increased by the efforts of the benevolent, 
chiefly exerted in the capital, whither the indigent flocked in consequence.’ 


SOREL ON THE SPIRIT OP THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


” The national assembly,” wrote Mirabeau, ” has contracted the habit of 
acting in the same way as the people whom it represents, by actions which 
are always abrupt, always passionate, always jirecipitate.” The assembly 
itself formed a people, and a people in revolt. Elected by a sort of public 
acclamation, it was a reflection of the nation’s own character, and presented 
a faithful likeness of France. The nation possessed a very clear idea of the 
civil reforms it demanded, and a very determined will to accomplish them ; 
only on the subject of political reforms it had but vague aspirations and 
inconsistent plans. Civil liberty had taken the place of morality, and nothing 
contributed more than that to render unendurable a government that had 
banished from it all laws. 


1 The revolution of 1830 offers another exemplification of this important 
truth. 
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The feudal rights were abolished in a night, and it became evident, after that 
particular night, that France ^yould rise up against whosoever should desire 
to restore them. Political liberty was an innovation. It was contrary to all 
precedents. The notion could be instilled into the minds of the people only 
by upsetting all their acquired ideas, and before it could be established’ the 


foundations of the state must be relaid. To put it into practice it was 
necessary to change the previous customs and modify them to conform to 
the instincts of the people. 


Each one invented for himself an abstract ideal; no one had gained 
knowledge of it through experience. One heard only the sovereignty of the 
people proclaimed, and a determination to sweep away everything that 
appeared in the shape of an obstacle. But the old regime being the only one 
of which the French had any knowledge, when it had vanished there was 
nothing to fill its place. Instead of the liberty for wdiich they were waiting, 
it was anarcliy that they saw appear. Anarchy sprang out of those causes 
which rendered the Revolution inevitable. 


It is not through revolution that a government is destroyed, it is because the 
government is destroyed that revolution is triumphant. From the first outset 
of tlie disturbance, the agents of the state, distracted, bewildered, with no 
one to direct them or uphold them, were reduced to play the part of victims, 
or to be passive witnesses of the excesses of the populace. The convocation 
of the states was only a solenm admission of the utter powerlessness of the 
government. Tlie ministry failed in the task, and succumbed beneath the 
heavy burden. Neither did the chiefs know how to command, nor the 
subordinates to obey. The administration itself vanished ; the army melted 
away. Nothing was left of the formidable ruling instrument which was 
forged by Richelieu and brought to perfection by Louis XIV, but an inert 
and spiritless body, which stifled every attempt of those who tried to direct 
it. Hut all France knew that royalty could no longer contend against it. The 
assembly could rule no better. It showed itself by inexperience, by 
presumption, by idealism, as improvident and incapable of governing as the 
monarchy had become through routine and decrepitude. Their suspicions of 
the crown made the deputies snatch from it all power; their very idea of the 
principle of power forbade them to exercise it. 


The new government found itself in a very short time reduced to the same 
extremity as the old. The ministry was dominated by the assembly, the 
assembly by the clubs, the clubs were ruled by the demagogues, and the 
demagogues by the armed populace, fanatical and famished, which they 
believed followed in their train, and which in reality drove them in front of 


it. This terrible driving commenced July 14th ; it struck the first blow by 
breaking in the door of the Bastille, and showed to the nation the impotence 
of the monarchy. The days of October were only the outcome of it. 


THE MISTAKE OF THE |fiMIGRES 


The king was a prisoner in his capital, and a captive in his palace. He still 
had servants, but lie no longer had a court. The 18th of July, his younger 
brother, the count of Artois, his cousins, the prince of Conde, the duke de 
Bourbon, and the duke d’ Enghien, hurriedly left France. In consequence of 
the uprising of the peasants that broke out in the country districts, the 
smaller nobility took refuge in the towns, the nobility of the court withdrew 
to foreign j)arts. After the 6th of October the leaders of the right side, Lally 
Tollendal, Bergasse, and 120 deputies who voted with them,’ left the 
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assembly and gave up the struggle. A new wave of emigres crossed the 
frontier, and from that time it did not cease. 


Those who thus left the kingdom were not the victims, the}- were the 
malcontents. They left, far less to flee from peril than to get ready for 
revenge. They did not present themselves in the little courts which received 
them in Savoy and upon the Rhine as fugitives who sought a refuge, but as 
a political party which sought allies. They declared that there was no other 
remedy in this crisis of the French monarchy than a complete counter-revo- 
lution, the punishment of the rebels, the abolition of seditious laws, the 
restoration of the king in the fulness of his authority, that of the nobility in 
the fulness of their privileges, and finally the re-establishment pure and 
simple of the old regime in the state and the feudal regime in society. They 
had abandoned their party only to serve it more surel}/ they had left the 
field open to the Revolution only to reverse the state of affairs and finally to 
crush it out. 


They proclaimed these plans, they caballed for the great day, and conspired 
with as much display as futility for the invasion and conquest of their 
country. The rumours that they themselves spread of their armaments, of 
their plots, and their alliances, their pride, their tone of command and of 
threat, gave credit to the idea that their return would be followed by an 
entire overthrowal of men and conditions. The people took literally their 
comminatory diatribes ; they trembled for the rights they had won for 
themselves, they turned with fury against those who were accused of 
wishing to snatch them from them. Their anger fell upon the court and upon 
the nobles remaining in France. They accused them of being the 
accomplices of the emigrSs. This first emigration, entirely political and 
feudal, the most absurd and fatal of the anachronisms in France, in 1789, 
carried consequences in its train infinitely more extensive than the 
mediocrity of its leaders and the vanity of their plans should have given rise 
to. No event was more disastrous for the monarchy, or exercised a more 
pernicious influence upon the development of the Revolution. 


That which from the beginning marked the French Revolution as something 
extraordinary, was the infinite contrast between the weakness of the 
government which it established, and the powerfulness of the ideas it 
introduced to the world. This assembly, which neither knew how to govern 
France, nor yet to govern itself, and whose very existence depended upon 
the boldness of some factions, did much work for the future amid the 
uncertainties of the present, and planted indestructible footprints in the 
shifting sands. The anarchy that it had not created, but that its warped 
measures had aggravated, concealed from the eyes of contemporaries the 
fecundity of reforms which could have borne full fruit only in less troubled 
times. The assembly simply did itself justice, when in the month of 
February it answered its detractors by bringing to light the work it had 
accomplished in eight months : 
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Mesopotamia and Their Results 


” A. n. Layard, Nineveh and its Remains. — <” F. Rommel, Oeschichte 
Babyloniens und Assyriens — < R. W. Rogers, History of Babylonia and 
Assyria. — J Henry Smith Williams, 77ie History of the Art of Writing. 
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WITH CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Alianus, Claudius, The Variable History of iElianus. Translated by A. 
Fleming. London, 1576. — Ainsworth, W., Kesearches in Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Chaldea. Lon-don, 1842 ; Chaldeans of Central Kurdestan. 
— Amiaud, A., in de Sarzec’s Decouvertes en Chaldee. Paris, 1844, 2 vols.; 
(in coUab. with F. Scheil) Les inscriptions de Sahnanasar. Paris, 1890. — 
Aures, A., Traite de metrologie assyrienne. Paris, 1891. 


Babelon, E., Manuel d’archeol. orientale. Paris, 1888. — Bertin, G., 
Babylonian Chronology and History. London, 1892 ; The Pre-Akkadian 
Semites. London, 1886. — Bewsher, Lieut., Mesopotamia: Sheriat-el-Beyta 
to Tell Ibrahim. — Bezold, C, The Tell-el-Amarna Tablets in the British 
Museum. London, 1892; Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the 
Kuyunjik collection in the British Museum. London, 1889; tJberblick liber 
die babylonisch-assyrische Literatur. Leipsic, 1886. — Billerbeck, A., Susa. 
Leipsic, 1893. — Birch, S., Records of the Past. London, 1873, 12 vols. — 
Bonavia, E., Flora of the Assyrian Monuments. London, 1894, — 
Boscawen, W. St. C, Lectures on the History of Assyria. London, 1886; 
Assyria and Babylonia. London, 1836. — Botta, P. E., and Flandrin, E., 
Monuments de Ninive. Paris, 1849-1850, 5 vols. 
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” Some feign to ignore the good the national assembly has done ; we are 
about to recall it to you. The rights of men were not recognised ; they have 
been re-established. The nation had lost the right to pass laws and impose 
taxes; this right has been restored to it. Our public law was composed of 
privileges witliout number; we have destroyed them. A vexatious feudalism 
covered the whole of France ; it has disappeared, never to return. You 
wished for the abolition of venality in the finances ; it has been pronounced. 
You proved the need of a reform at least provisional, of the principal faults 
of the criminal code; it has been decreed. A code of civil laws will make all 
these obscure, intricate, and contradictory laws disappear. Tiie assembly has 
completed the work of the new division of the kingdom that alone could 
Sweep away even the last traces of the ancient prejudices, and substitute, for 
the selfish love of the province, the true love of country. We shall complete 
our work by a code of national instruction and education, which will place 
the constitution under the safeguard of future generations. Mehold our 
work, ye French, or rather behold yours @@@ what an honourable 
iieiitage you are al)out to give to your posterity. Raised to the rank of 
citizens, eligible for every employment, since everything is done by you 
and for you, equal in the eyes of the law, free to act, to speak, to write, 
owing nothing to men only to the common will, there is no finer condition 
possible. Can it be that there is a single citizen, worthy of the name, who 
would dare to cast a glance behind, who would like to raise up again the 
fragments with which we are surrounded, to contemplate again the old 
edifice?” 


History does not offer any other example of reforms so far reaching. For the 
immense majority of the people, it was the Revolution that did it all. It is in 
this form that it became pre-eminently the national work of the Frencii. It 
freed persons and property, it took place for the benefit of France and its 
inhabitants, it made the citizens draw closer to their native soil, it made this 
great idea of country which centuries had been slowly instilling into their 
souls, both public and popular. In this respect it completed the work of the 


monarchy. Some one recounts how, upon his return from Italy in 1797, 
Bonaparte said to Sieyes, “I have made a great nation.” “It is we,” answered 
Sieyes, “who first made the nation.” Both were boasting. If the origin of the 
ideas that were applied was vaguely discerned, the obscure course of these 
ideas at all times escaped the notice of contemporaries. When they sought 
to find in the collection of the king’s statutes principles to which they could 
attach the laws, that they were ready to carry through, they could not find 
any. The rights of the king filled documents which encumbered the archives 
; the nation had lost her rights. Nevertheless, a foundation of right was 
necessary to this great reform of state and society. Lacking historical rights, 
they took metaphysical ones, and being UMal)le to declare the rights of the 
F’rench, the assembly declared the Rights of Man, in the abstract, of the 
citizen of the world. This was moreover, in this century, the tendency of the 
human mind, and especially of the French spirit ; and this was one of the 
principal causes of the intellectual authority that France exercised upon 


Europe. @@ 
LOUIS CONCILIATES THE ASSEMBLY 


Having gnisped thus the earnest spirit that moved as a solemn under-current 
to the wild eddies and torments of the surface of the Revolution, let us turn 

back to the course of events following the crumbling of the Bastille and the 
tradition it stood for.a 
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The middle as well as the upper ranks furnished the first victims to 
insurrection. 


In the meantime, where was the count of Artois, the baron de Breteuil, their 
bold projects, and their army? They slumbered or trembled, whilst the only 
fortress of the capital was attacked. Louis saw their weakness and 
incapacity ; and, abandoning their counsels, hurried to the national 
assembly, intending to make peace with it, to proclaim his amity and 


sincere cordiality with it, and to crave its support and interference to restore 
order to the capital. At the same time he announced that orders were given 
that the troops should retire from the capital. Seeing the popular party thus 
victorious, the count of Artois, the Polignacs, and other inveterate courtiers, 
as we have seen, took their departure from France €@ as precipitate to 
fly as they had been tardy to act. 


The national assembly, thus master of the sovereign through the influence 
of the Parisian mob, sent a deputation to thank the capital, and to organise 
anew its authorities, those of the monarchy having lost all influence. Bailly, 
formerly president, a man of letters and probity, headed this deputation, 
which was received with enthusiasm. Bailly himself was chosen to preside 
over the municipality, as mayor of Paris, in the place of the unfortunate 
Flesselles. A commander of the national guard was imperatively necessary. 
La Fayette, whose bust was in the Hotel-de-Ville, recalling his campaigns in 
the cause of American libert}/ was voted to this post. Lally-Tollendal, who 
was of the deputation, fascinated the mob by his eloquence, and, fortunately 
for him, was recompensed merely by their applauses. The Parisians were 
told that Louis was now cordially united with the national assembly. ” He 
has hitherto been deceived,” said La Fayette and Lally ; ” but he now sees 
the merit and the justice of the popular cause.” The enthusiasm was general 
on this explication being made. Tears of joy were shed and there was 
universal rejoicing. The Revolution seemed already to have closed its list of 
horrors and of change. 


Bailly, the new mayor, entertained this opinion ; but he was soon 
undeceived. The suspicions of the populace returned. In a few hours they 
recommenced clamouring and crowding, and demanded the presence of the 
king in his capital, to reassure them, and repeat from his own mouth his 
intentions. Murmurs arose among the populace of the necessity of marching 
to Versailles, and bringing back the monarch. A deputation from the city 
was ordered to demand it. Louis anticipated their coming and request, by 
stating his readiness to visit Paris. 


He accordingly proceeded thither on the 17th of July. Arrived at the gates of 
Paris, he was welcomed by the new mayor, who with a pedantic love of 
antithesis little worthy of Bailly, spoke the following poignant truth : ” I 


present to your majesty the keys of the good city of Paris @€@ the same 
which were presented to Henry IV. He reconquered his people. Here the 
people have reconquered their king.” The procession, like funereal ones, 
had the appearance of a fete. Tlie new militia was under arms. The tricolour 
cockade was in every hat. Blue and red were of old the colours of the city of 
Paris. White was now added, out of affection to the Bourbon king. The 
cockade being presented to the king by Bailly, at the Hotel-de- Ville, he 
assumed it cheerfully, and bade the mayor state for him to the municipality 
that he approved of their acts. This royal adhesion to the Revolution being 
given, Louis returned to Versailles, rejoiced in heart that he had again 
escaped from his capital. The queen flung herself into his arms on 
beholding him : she had been prepared for worse. & 
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The celebrated night session of the -tth of August has from the beginning 
been very diversely criticised. At times it has been called the St. 
Bartholomew’s nigiit of property, and at others the greatest moment of 
modern history. Neither of these judgments is quite suitable. The first is in 
bad taste ; the resi)lutioiis of the 4th of August did not call forth war against 
the property of the old aristocracy, but rather checked it and dammed the 
stream instead of accelerating its descent. The last, to say the least of it, is 
exaggerated, for tiie assembly only did wliat it could not leave undone, and 
only gave a legitinuite form to what liad been tlie position for weeks. All 
the burdens which had been justly alleviated disappeared, and the 
resolutions which were passed rather calmed than stirred up the billows. 


On the morning of the 4th of August, the question concerning human rigiits 
was ‘“ayed ” with almost unanimity of opinion ; on the evening of the same 
day the duke de Noailles stepped into the tribune and put forward the 
proposal that, before the dissuasive proclamation was made to the 
revolutionary jieople, anotlier should be sent out which partly granted their 
demands and parti v i)romised to redress their just grievances. To start the 


payment of taxes, it must be declared that the taxes like all public burdens 


must be equally shared l)y all, that all feudal riglits should be redeemed 
according to certain just estimates, but that socage, mortmain, and other 
vassalage should cease without compensation. 


This speech was listened to in solemn silence, and was followed by a 
somewhat excited movement, especially amongst the Breton Club, out of 
whose midst the duke d’ Aiguillon rushed on to the tribune. According to 
agreement he made a sup})lementary proposal that for the establishment of 
equal taxes not only individuals, such as Noailles suggested, but also all 
corporations, towns, municipalities which up till now had enjoyed 
exemption from taxes or any other privilege, be it in the assessment or 
raising of taxes, in future should be subject to taxation without distinction. 
Thus seigniorial rights, “as a burdensome tax injurious to agriculture and 
tending to depopu-late tlie land,” would be commuted at an estimated cost, 
which the national assembly would fix in every province, according to the 
proposals made to them by the debtor. 


Thus the noble himself took the lead in renouncing rights which could no 
longer be held. Two of the greatest and most illustrious families, the 
Noailles and Aiguillons, sacrificed their privileges ; French vanity played a 
part, but there was also something of old French chivalry in it. The ofticial 
report states that “this example was received with inexpressible joy,” but 
the excitement began when a deputy from Brittany took the word and 
demanded the acknowledgment of human rights for the afHicted peasantry. 
He declared that the national assembly might have prevented the burning of 
castles if in time they had redeemed the contents of the “infamous 
parchment” of the feudal lords ; he reminded them of the great wrong done 
to humanity in allowing the lords to harness their peasants to carts like 
domestic animals and to compel them to beat the swamps at niglit, so that 
the frogs should not disturb the sleep of their voluptuous masters. ” A 
universal cry proclaims, you have not a minute to lose ; a day’s delay brings 
forth fresh arson. Do you wish to give your law to a devastated France ? ” 
The greatest enthusiasm arose, and soon exceeded all bounds. One proposal 
followed another and the excitement increased with every speech. 
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Tlie bishop of Nancy showed the example to the clergy, by sacrificing his 
feudal rights, and scarcely had the bishop of Chartres demanded the repeal 
of the same laAvs, when the Avhole nobility rose up to give their assent, 
and there was such a storm of applause and rejoicings that the proceedings 
had to be stopped. Then the play began again. When the nobility and clergy 
had nothing more to give, the provinces, towns, and corporations came and 
gave up their privileges. Many regretted that they could not give more, and 
those who had nothing to offer looked on dumfounded and astonished to 
think that the agitation of one night had removed the difficulties which for 
fifteen years had caused so much bitter hatred, and prevented a regulation 
of affairs, the improvement of which the most circumspect statesmen had so 
long and in vain endeavoured to bring about. 


The essential results of this remarkable session ^ were : The abolition of 
vassalage, the redemption of feudal rights, the abrogation of the jurisdiction 
of the lords of the manor, the repeal of their exclusive rights, such as 
pigeon-rearing and rabbit-breeding, etc., the abolition of the payment of 
tithes, equality of taxes, general admission to all offices in the state and 
army, suppression of the sale of offices, the removal of all town and 
provincial privileges, of ecclesiastical annats, the reorganisation of guilds, 
and the withdrawal of all pensions granted without legal titles, e 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


In a single hour of excitement, the proudest aristocracy and the most 
unbending church had levelled themselves with the peasant, and sacrificed 
those rights, rather than yield the smallest part of which they had, during the 
last ten years, persisted in risking, and at length precipitating monarchy and 
state. The privileged orders, which had so long weighed upon France, were 
swept away. The middle ranks succeeded to their place, and in a great 
measure to the difficulties and the enyy of that place. What has been called 
the bourgeois class, in which now blended the professions and smaller 
agriculturists, had been completely victorious in that important struggle 
with the court and aristocracy. But already the working class, the artisan, 
the needy, began to feel the weight of that above it, and to look even upon 
simple citizens as aristocrats. The municipality was already clamoured 


against and bullied by the mob, which only wanted writers, orators, and 
demagogues to lead it on in the path of power. These did not yet exist. The 
dragon’s teeth were sown indeed, but the crop of mutual slaughterers had 
not reached maturity. The shadow of royalty and of a court also existed, and 
attracted towards it a considerable share of popular attention and animosity. 
This averted for a time the struggle that was still inevitable betwixt the 
middle ranks of society and the lower. 


An interval of two months now passed over without any flagrant scene 


[\Haas/ calls this act one of “hitherto unparalleled disinterestedness.” 
.Tervist/ says: ” The decree passed by the assembly on this occasion was an 
act of revolution more profound and sweeping than even the destruction of 
the Bastille. It entirely chanf:ced the face of society, and ended in extremes 
which were by no means contemplated when it was lirst proposed.”’ 
Schlosser’t complains of the “senseless precipitancy ” of the deed and thus 
divides the Kevohition into acts : ” The changes effected by these 
resolutions of the night between the 4th and oth have with great justice been 
designated as the fourth act of the Kevolution, which suddenly broke out in 
1789. The first was on the r)th of May, when the third estate summoned the 
members of the other two to appear in their chamber ; the second was the 
act of holding the assembly on the 20th in the tennis court, in contempt of 
the royal authority ; the third, the storming of the Hastille on the 14th, and 
the institution of the national guard, together with the municipality of 
Taris.” | 
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of noi.uliir violence. The assembly employed the time in fixing the basis of 
the new constitution ; the municipality was busied in procurnig bread for 
the Parisians ; and Necker, who had returned to assume the ministry, tried in 
amniish all expedients to raise funds, at a time when neither tax could be 
levied nor loan raised. Although the latter was the more pressing, the 
constitution was the more important question. Mounier, Lally, Necker, 
proposed the English model; a scheme that was neither supported by the 
small “ ” body of noblesse, nor tolerated by 


the great majority. The existence 

of but one chamber was voted by 

- -,1 an overwhelming majority. It was 

\ i-il the question of the royal veto that 

excited difference. [Sliould it exist 

:;.-. at all OOO should it be absolute or sus- 

- pensive ? Sieyes would not allow 

of the word : he called it a OOO OO@letire de 

cachet against the will of the nation.” 

The country joined in the discussion. 

jg; 597 POD ^; ‘S’lfl The provincial towns sent addresses 

12-’- OOO OOO ^-<i..-j Kk)‘ against the veto. The mob of the 
l*alais Royal prepared a formidable deputation. La Fayette and Bailly 
stopped it at the gates of Paris. They had, for the time, recovered mastery of 


the popular mind. The king was advised by Necker to interfere, and state to 
the assemljly his acceptance of the suspensive rather than the absolute veto. 


The former was accordingly decreed. Thus a sin-gle representative 
chamber, and a sovereign possessed merely of the power of deferring a law 
by his dissent, formed the outlines of the new constitution. 


As yet the lower orders had no exclusive party, and scarcely an avowed 
partisan in the assembly, though Ilol)espierre and other future demagogues 
sat silent and unnoticed on its benches. But their voices may be discerned in 
the cry for a national bankruptcy, that was raised on Necker’s making a 
statement of financial distress. Mirabeau, however, whose want or disregard 
<jf principle was often supplied by the instinct of genius, started up in 
behalf of the middle ranks. With ironical force he proposed to take two 
thf)usand of the wealthiest citizens and fling them into the gulf of the public 
di’bt €@ to immolate them in order to fill it uj). Such was his hardy 
metaphor. The assembly recoiled. “Aye,” continued he, “and what is 
bankruptcy but this? The other day when mention was made of an 
imaginary insurrection of the Palais Royal, we heard amongst us the 
exclamation, ‘ Catiline is at the gates of Rome and the senate does naught 
but deliberate.’ Certes there were round us then nor Catiline, nor perils, nor 
factions, nor Rome. But bankruptcy, hideous bankruptcy, is at our gates and 
in the midst of us, menacing our lives, our properties, and honour @@@ 
and yet we deliberate ! ” Struck by this apostrophe, the assembly voted by 
acclamation to uphold the national credit, and assent to the financial scheme 
of Necker. 


Gilbert Motin La Kayettk [1757-1834] 
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There were plans, however, at the moment in agitation, of more serious 
importance than either bankruptcy or credit. Both the court and the popular 


party had drawn breath ; the one had recovered from its terrors, the latter 
had resumed its suspicion and impatience. Both conspired, the aristocracy 
as well as the rabble ; whilst the middle ranks and the assembly were 
doomed to wait, and to submit to whichever should prove conqueror. Bailly 
and La Fayette in vain exerted themselves to keep the capital quiet. Famine 
prevailed (there having been a scant crop in some provinces about Paris). 
The people, always conhned to one idea, and seeking in it a remedy for 
every woe, resumed the cry, ”To Versailles! let us go to seek bread and the 
king at Versailles ! “ 


The court, recurring to its warlike ideas, brought the regiment of Flanders to 
Versailles. The orangery, the gardens, were again occupied with troopers 
and bodyguards. The municipality of Paris was alarmed. La Fayette himself 
spoke openly of the plot against liberty. The mob caught the suspicion. On 
the 2nd of October a banquet was given by the bodyguards to the officers of 
the newly arrived regiment ; those of the national guard of Versailles were 
also invited. It took j)lace in the palace-theatre. Wine circulated ; 
enthusiasm was excited. The soldiers of the regiments were admitted into 
the building ; cups being handed to them, they drank to the health of the 
queen, and of the king. With drawn swords the banqueters pledged them. 
The queen, hearing of the fete, presented herself with the dauphin. A fresh 
effusion of loyalty ensued. Swords again flashed, with vows to support the 
royal cause, whilst the military band played the air of Coeur de Lion, 
“@@@ 0 Richard, 0 mo7i roi, Vunivers Vabandonnel” ^ Accounts of the 
fete soon came to exasperate the Parisians, and to offer the agitators a 
pretext to excite tumult. ^ 


CARLYLE’S account of the women’s insurrection (OCTOBER, 1789) 


Fancy what effect this Thyestes Repast, and trampling on the National 
Cockade, must have had in the famishing Bakers’- queues at Paris! Here 
with us is famine ; but yonder at Versailles is food, enough and to spare ! 
Patriotism stands in queue, shivering hungerstruck, insulted by Patrollotism 
; while bloodyminded Aristocrats, heated with excess of high living, 
trample on the National Cockade. Are we to have military onfall ; and death 
also by starvation ? 


Paul Einil Botta was born at Turin December 6, 1802, and died at Acheres, 
near Poissy, France, March 29th, 1870. He was French consul at 
Alexandria, and in 1842 was transferred to the office of vice-consul at 
Mosul, of which he was the first titulary consul. In December, 1842, he 
studied the tumulus which covered the right bank of the Tigris opposite 
Mosul ; superficially explored Kuyunjik ; and then at Khorsabad discovered 
(from ]\larch to October, 1843) the remains of the town and palace of 
Doursaryonkin, founded by Sargon II, king of Assyria. The objects found 
during these discoveries were transported to France in 1846, and form the 
main contents of the Muse’e Assyrien of the Louvre. 


Brandis, J., Uber den historischen Gewinn aus der Entzifferung der Assyr. 
Inschriften. Berlin, 1856. — Brown, F. T., Assyriology. New York, 188.5. 
— Bruce, P., Three Inscri/v tions of Nabopolassar, King of Babylonia, B.C. 
625-604; In Amer. Jour, of Sem. Lang., vol. 16, p. 178. Chicago, 1900. — 
Briinnow, R. E., Classified List of All Simple and Compound Cuneiform 
Ideographs. Leyden, 1887-1889. — Bruston, C. A., Les inscriptions 
assyriennes et I’Ancien Testament. Paris, 1875. — Budge, E. A. W., 
Babylonian Life and History. London, 1884; The History of Esar-Iladdon. 
London, 1880; Annals of Shal-manasser II, Sennacherib and Assurbani-Pal. 
London, 1880; A Guide to the Babylonian and Assyrian Antiq. of the 
British Museum. London, 1900. 


Cara, P. C. de, Gli Hethei-Pelasgi. Rome, 1895. — Cartwright, J., Travels 
through Syria, Mesopotamia, etc. London, 1611. — Cassas, L. F., Voyage 
Pittoresque en Syrie. Paris, 1799. — Cavaniol, II., Les monuments en 
Chalde’e, en Assyrie et k Babylone. Paris, 1870, — Clercq, L. de, 
Antiquites assyriennes. Paris, 1888. — Cloquet, L., L’art monumental des 
egyptiens et des assyriens. Paris, 1896. 


Delattre, A. J., Esquisse de geographie assyrienne. Paris, 1883 ; Les 
inscriptions historiques de Ninive, etc. Paris, 1879; L’ Asie occid. dans les 
inscriptions assyriennes. Brussels, 1885; L’assyriologie depuis onze ans. 
Paris, 1891; L’exactitude en histoire d’apres un Assyriologiste. Louvain, 
1888. — Delitzsch, Friedrich, Die Eutstehung des 


At the Cafe de Foy, this Saturday evening, a new thing is seen, not the last 
of its kind : a woman engaged in public sj)eaking. Her poor man, she says, 
was put to silence by his District : their Presidents and Ofhcials would not 
let him speak. Wherefore she here with lier shrill tongue will speak. 


Insurrection, which, La Fayette thought, might be “the most sacred of 
duties,” ranks now, for the French people, among the duties which they can 
perform. Other mobs are dull masses ; which roll onwards with a dull fierce 
tenacity, a dull fleice heat, but emit no light-flashes of genius as they go. 
The French mob, again, is among the liveliest phenomena of our world. So 
rapid, audacious ; so clear-sighted, inventive, prompt to seize the moment ; 


[1 “Wines flowed, heads were lost, ladies distributed white cockades, and 
the tricolour was said to have been trampled underfoot. Meanwhile Paris 
died of hunger.” OOO Duruy.” The air ” O Richard, O mon roi,”” became 
the royalist hymn, as lalur tlie Marseillaise became the 


prmnlar war-cry. | 
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instinct with life to its finger-ends ! That talent, were there no other, of 
spontaneously standing in queue, distinguishes, as we said, the French 
People from all Peoples, ancient and modern. 


Let the Reader confess too that, taking one thing with another, perhaps few 
terrestrial Appearances are better worth considering than mobs. Your mob is 
a genuine outburst of Nature ; issuing from, or communicating with, the 
deepest deep of Nature. Here once more, if nowhere else, is a Sincerity and 
Reality. Shudder at it ; or even shriek over it, if thou must ; nevertheless 
consider it. Such a Complex of human Forces and Individualities hurled 
forth, in their transcendental mood, to act and react, on circumstances and 
on one another ; to work out Avliat it is in them to work. The thing they will 
do is known to no man ; least of all to themselves. It is the inllammablest 


immeasurable Firework, generating, consuming itself. Battles ever since 
Homer’s time, when they were Fighting [VIobs, have mostly ceased to be 
worth looking at, worth reading of or remembering. How many wearisome 
bloody Battles does History strive to represent ; or even, in a husky way, to 
sing: €@ and she would omit or carelessly slur-over this one 
Insurrection of Women? 


A thought, or dim raw-material of a thought, was fermenting all night, 
universally in the female head, and might explode. In scpialid garret, on 
Monday morning Maternity awakes, to hear children weeping for bread. 
Maternity must forth to the streets, to the herb-markets and Bakers’-queues 
; meets there with hunger-stricken Maternity, sympathetic, exasperative. O 
we unhappy women ! But, instead of Bakers’-queues, why not to 
Aristocrats’ palaces, the root of the matter ? Allans ! Let us assemble. To 
the I16tel-de-\\ille ; to Versailles ; to the Lanterne ! 


In one of the Guardhouses of the Quartier Saint-Eustache, “a young woman 
” seizes a drum, ©@@ for how shall National Guards give fire on women, 
on a young woman ? The young woman seizes the drum ; sets forth, beating 
it, “uttering cries relative to the dearth of grains.” Descend, O mothers ; 
descend, ye Judiths, to food and revenge! €€@ All women gather and 
go; crowds storm all stairs, force out all women : Robust Dames of the 
Halle, slim Mantua-makers, assiduous, risen with the dawn ; ancient 
Virginity tripping to matins ; the Housemaid, with early broom ; all must 
go. Rouse ye, O women ; the laggard men will not act ; they say, we 
ourselves may act ! 


And so, like snowbreak from the mountains, for every staircase is a melted 
brook, it storms ; tumultuous, wild-shrilling, towards the H6tel-de-Ville. 
Tumultuous ; with or without drum-music : for the Faubourg St. Antoine 
also has tucked up its gown ; and with besom-staves, fire-irons, and even 
rusty pistols (void of ammunition), is flowing on. Sound of it flies, with a 
velocity of sound, to the utmost Barriers. By seven o’clock, on this raw 
October morning, fifth of the month, the Townhall will see wonders. Grand 
it was, says Camille,* to see so many Judiths, from eight to ten thousand of 
them in all, rusliing out to search into the root of the matter! 


The National Guards form on the outer stairs, with levelled bayonets ; the 
ten thousand Judiths press up, resistless ; with obtestations, with out-spread 
hands, €€€ merely to speak to the Mayor. The rear forces them ; nay, 
from male hands in the rear, stones already fly : the National Guard must do 
one of two things ; sweep the Place de Greve with cannon, or else open to 
right and left. They open ; the living deluge rushes in. Through all rooms 
and cabinets, upwards to the topmost belfry : ravenous ; seeking arms, 
seeking Mayors, seeking justice ; O00 while, again, the better-dressed 
speak kindly 
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to the Clerks ; point out the misery of these poor women ; also their 
ailments, some even of an interesting sort. 


And now doors fly under hatchets ; the Judiths have broken the Armory ; 
have seized guns and cannons, three money-bags, paper-heaps ; torches 
flare : in few minutes, our brave lI6tel-de-Ville, which dates from the 
Fourth Henry, will, with all that it holds, be in flames ! In flames, truly, 
OOO were it not that Usher Maillard, swift of foot, shifty of head, has 
returned ! 


Maillard snatches a drum ; descends the Porch-stairs, ran-tan, beating sharp, 
with loud rolls, his Rogues’-march : To Versailles! Allons ; d Versailles ! As 
men beat on kettle or warmingpan, when angry she-bees, or say, flying 
desperate wasps, are to be hived ; and the desperate insects hear it, and 
cluster round it, O@@@ simply as round a guidance, where there was none 

: so now these Menads round shifty Maillard, Riding-Usher of the Chatelet. 


The seized cannon are yoked witli seized cart-horses : brownlocked 
Demoiselle Theroigne, with pike and helmet, sits there as gunneress, ” with 
haughty eye and serene fair countenance”; comparable, think tlie Deux 
Amis, O@ to the Maid of Orleans, or even recalling “the idea of Pallas 
Athene.” Sight of sights : Bacchantes, in these ultimate Formalised Ages ! 


Remarkable Maillard, if fame were not an accident, and History a 
distillation of Rumour, how remarkable wert thou ! He hastil}^ nominates 
or sanctions generalesses, captains of tens and fifties ; €@ and so, in 
loosest-flowing order, to the rhythm of some “eight drums” (having hiid 
aside his own), with the Bastille Volunteers bringing up his rear, once more 
takes the road. 


Chaillot, which will promptly yield baked loaves, is not plundered ; nor are 
the Sevres Potteries broken. The press of women still continues, for it is the 
cause of all Eve’s Daughters, mothers that are, or that ought to be. No 
carriage-lady, were it with never such hysterics, but must dismount, in the 
mud roads, in her silk shoes, and walk. In this manner, amid wild October 
weather, they, a wild unwinged stork-flight, through the astonished country 
wend their way. 


Nevertheless, news, despatches from La Fayette, or vague noise of rumour, 
have pierced through, by side roads. In the National Assembly, while all is 
busy discussing the order of the day €€ Mirabeau steps up to the 
President, experienced Mounier as it chanced to be ; and articulates, in bass 
under-tone : 000: Pepe Mounier, Paris marche sur nous (Paris is 
marching on us).” ” Paris marching on us ? ” responds Mounier, with an 
atrabiliar accent : “Well, so much the better ! We shall the sooner be a 
Republic.” Mirabeau quits him, as one quits an experienced President 
getting blindfold into deep waters ; and the order of the day continues as 
before. 


La Fayette is dictating despatches for Versailles, when a Deputation 
introduces itself to him. ‘-” Mon Grcneral, we are deputed by the Six 
Companies of Grenadiers. We do not think you a traitor, but we think the 
Government betrays you ; it is time that this end. We cannot turn our 
bayonets against women crying to us for bread. The people are miserable, 
the source of the mischief is at Versailles : we must go seek the King, and 
bring him to Paris. We must exterminate (Acrterminer) the lu/’/iinent ih- 
Flandre and the Gardes-du-Corps who have dared to trample on the 
National Cockade. If the King be too weak to wear his crown, let him lay it 
down. You will crown his Son, you will name a Council of Regency: and all 
will go better.” Reproachful astonishment paints itself on the face of La 


Fayette ; speaks itself from his eloquent chivalrous lips: in vain. ” My 
(leneral, we would shed the last drop of our blood for you ; but the root of 
the mischief 
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instinct with life to its finger-ends ! That talent, were there no other, of 
spontaneously standing in queue, distinguishes, as we said, the French 
People from all Peoples, ancient and modern. 


Let the Reader confess too that, taking one thing with another, perhaps few 
terrestrial Appearances are better worth considering than mobs. Your mob is 
a genuine outburst of Nature ; issuing from, or communicating with, the 
dtH’i)est deep of Nature. Here once more, if nowhere else, is a Sincerity 
and Reality. Shudder at it ; or even shriek over it, if thou must ; nevertheless 
consider it. Such a Complex of human Forces and Individualities hurled 
forth, in their transcendental mood, to act and react, on circumstances and 
on one another ; to work out what it is in them to work. The thing they will 
do is known to no man ; least of all to themselves. It is the intlammabk’st 
immeasurable Firework, generating, consuming itself. Battles ever since 
Homer’s time, when they were Fighting Mobs, have mostly ceased to be 
worth looking at, Avorth reading of or remembering. How many wearisome 
bloody Battles does History strive to represent ; or even, in a husky Avay, to 
sing : @€@@ and she would omit or carelessly slur-over this one 
Insurrection of Women ? 


A tliought, or dim raw-material of a thought, was fermenting all night, 
universally in the fenude head, and might explode. In squalid garret, on 
Mondav morning .Maternity awakes, to hear children wee])ing for bread. 
Maternity must forth to the streets, to the herb-markets and Bakers’-queues 


; meets there with hunger-stricken Maternity, sympathetic, exasperative. O 
we unhappy women ! But, instead of Bakers’-queues, why not to 
Aristocrats’ palaces, the root of the matter ? Allans ! Let us assemble. To 
the Ilotcl-de-Ville ; to Versailles ; to the Lanterne ! 


In one of the Guardhouses of the Quartier Saint-Eustache, “a young woman 
” seizes a drum, ©@@ for how shall National Guards give fire on women, 
on a young woman ? The young woman seizes the drum ; sets forth, beating 
it, “uttering cries relative to the dearth of grains.” Descend, O mothers ; 
descend, ye Judiths, to food and revenge! €€@ All women gather and 
go; crowds storm all stairs, force out all women : Robust Dames of the 
Halle, slim Mantua-makers, assiduous, risen with the dawn ; ancient 
Virginity tripping to matins ; the Housemaid, with early broom ; all must 
go. Rouse ye, O women ; the laggard men will not act ; they say, we 
ourselves may act ! 


And so, like snowbreak from the mountains, for every staircase is a melted 
brook, it storms ; tumultuous, wild-shrilling, towards the H6tel-de-Ville. 
Tumultuous ; with or without drum-nnisic : for the Faubourg St. Antoine 
also has tucked u[) its gown ; and with besom-staves, fire-irons, and even 
rusty pistols (void of ammunition), is flowing on. Sound of it flies, with a 
velocity of sound, to the utmost Barriers. By seven o’clock, on this raw 
October morning, fifth of the month, the Townhall will see wonders. Grand 
it was, says Camille,* to see so many Judiths, from eight to ten thousand of 
them in all, rushing out to search into the root of the matter! 


Tlic National (Juards form on the outer stairs, with levelled bayonets; the 
ten thousand Judiths press up, resistless; with obtestations, with out-spread 
hands, O@& merely to speak to the Mayor. The rear forces them ; nay, 
from male hands in the rear, stones already fly : the National Guard must do 
one of two things ; sweep the Place de Greve with cannon, or else open to 
right and left. They open ; the living deluge rushes in. Through all rooms 
and cabinets, upwards to the topmost belfry : ravenous; seeking arms, 
seeking Mayors, seeking justice ; O00 while, again, the better-dressed 
speak kindly 
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famishing patriot women ? Theroigne had only the limited earnings of her 
profession of unfortunate-female; money she had not, but brown locks, the 
figure of a Heathen Goddess, and an eloquent tongue and heart. 


Behold, however, the Twelve She-deputies return from the Chateau. 
Without President Mounier, indeed ; but radiant with joy, sliouting 
@OOOO@* Life to the King and his House.” Apparently the news are 
good, Mesdames ? News of the best! Five of us were admitted to the 
internal splendours, to the Royal Presence. His words were of comfort, and 
that only : there shall be provision sent to Paris, if provision is in the world ; 
grains shall circulate free as air ; millers shall grind, or do worse, while 
their millstones endure ; and nothing be left wrong which a Restorer of 
French Liberty can right. 


Good news these ; but, to wet Menads, ail-too incredible ! There seems no 
proof, then ? Words of comfort, OO@ they are words only ; which will 
feed nothing. The miscredited Twelve hasten back to the Chateau, for an 
“answer in writing.” So sink the shadows of night, blustering, rainy; and all 
paths grow dark. Strangest Night ever seen in these regions, @@@ 
perhaps since the Bartholomew Night. 


The Assembly melts into deliquium; or, as it is officially called, adjourns. 
Mounier arrives at last to find his Senate all gone ; and in its stead a Senate 
of Menads ! For as Erasmus’s Ape mimicked, say with wooden splint, 
Erasmus shaving, so do these Amazons hold, in mock majesty, some 
confused parody of National Assembly. They make motions ; deliver 
speeches ; pass enactments ; productive at least of loud laughter. All 
galleries and benches are filled ; a Strong Dame of the Market is in 
Mounier’s Chair. 


Experienced Mounier, in these circumstances, takes a twofold resolution : 
To reconvoke his Assembly Members by sound of drum ; also to procure a 
supply of food. Swift messengers fly, to all bakers, cooks, pastrycooks, 
vintners, restorers ; drums beat, accompanied with shrill vocal 


proclamation, through all streets. They come : the Assembly Members 
come ; what is still better, the provisions come. On tray and barrow come 
these latter ; loaves, wine, great store of sausages. All benches are crowded 
; in the dusky galleries, duskier with unwashed heads, is a strange 
“coruscation,” €@ of impromptu bill-hooks. It is exactly five months 
this day since these same galleries were filled with high-plumed jewelled 
Beauty, raining bright influences; and now? To such length have we got in 
regenerating P”’ ranee. 


Towards midnight lights flare on the hill ; La Fayette’s lights ! The roll of 
his drums comes up the Avenue de Versailles. He has halted and harangued 
so often, on the march ; spent nine hours on four leagues of road. There are 
with him two Paris Municipals ; they were chosen from the Three Hundred. 
He gets admittance through the locked and padlocked Grates, through 
sentries and ushers, to the Royal Halls. 


The King, with Monsieur, with Ministers and Marshals, is waiting to 
receive him : He ” is come,” in his highflown chivalrous way, ” to ofl’ er his 
head for the safety of his Majesty’s.” The two Municipals state the wish of 
Paris: four things, of quite pacific tenor. First, that the lionour of guarding 
liis sacred person be conferred on patriot National Guards; @€@@ say, the 
Centre Grenadiers, who as Gardes Frangaises were wont to have that 
privilege. Second, that provisions be got, if possible. Third, that the 
Prisoiis, all crowded with political delinquents, may have judges sent them. 
Fourtli, that it would please his Majesty to come and live in Paris. To all 
which four wishes, except the fourth, his Majesty answers readily, Yes. To 
the fourth he can answer only. Yes or No ; would so gladly answer. Yes and 
No ! There is time for deliberation. Whereupon La Fayette and the two 
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Municipals, with liigliliowu chivalry, take their leave. A stone is rolled 
from every hea-t. Tlie fair Palace Dames publicly declare that this La 
Fayette, detestable th(@@uj:,di he be, is their sav’our for once. 


Tlie National Assembly is harangued, on motion of Mirabeau, discontinues 
the [Vnal Code, ami dismisses for this night. Menadism, Sansculottism has 
cowered into guardhouses, barracks of Flanders, to the light of a cheerful 
fire ; failing that, to churches, officehouses, sentry-boxes, wheresoever 
wretchedness can find a lair. Tlie troublous Day has brawled itself to rest: 
no lives yet lost but that of one warhorse. Insurrectionary Chaos lies 
slumbering round the Palace, like Ocean round a Diving-bell, OOM no 
crevice yet disclosing ils<df. Deep sleep has fallen promiscuously on the 
high and on the low; suspending most things, even wrath and famine. Thus, 
then, has ended the First Act of the Insurrection of Wcmien. How it will 
turn on the morrow? The morrow, as always, is with the Fates I 


The Attack on the Palace 


The dull dawn of a new morning, drizzly and chill, had but broken over 
Versailles, when it i)leased Destiny that a Bodyguard should look out of 
window, on the right wing of the Chateau, to see what prospect there was in 
Heaven and in Earth. Rascality male and female is prowling in view of him. 
Ill words breed worse: till the worst word come; and then the ill deed. Did 
the maledicent Bodyguard, getting (as was too inevitable) bet-ter 
malediction than he gave, load his musketoon, and threaten to fire; nay 
actually lire ? Were wise who wist I It stands asserted ; to us not credibly. 
But be this as it may, menaced Rascality, in whinnying scorn, is shaking at 
all Grates : the fastening of one (some write, it was a chain merely) gives 
way ; Rascality is in the Grand Court, whinnying louder still. 


The maledicent Bodyguard, more Bodyguards than he do now give fire ; a 
man’s arm is shattered. Lecointre will depose that “the Sieur Cardine, a 
National (luard without arms, was stabbed.” But see, sure enough, poor 
JerQme riieritier, an unarmed National Guard he too, “cabinet-maker, a 
saddler’s son, of Paris,” with the down of youthhood still on his chin, 
OOO he reels death-stricken ; rushes to the pavement, scattering it with 
his blood and brains ! €€@ Alleleu ! AVilder than Irish wakes rises the 
howl; of pity, of infinite revenge. In few moments, the Grate of the inner 
and inmost Court, which they name Court of Marble, this too is forced, or 
surprised, and bursts open : the Court of Marble too is overflowed : up the 
Grand Staircase, up all stairs and entrances rushes the living Deluge ! 


Deshuttes and Varigny, the two sentry Bodyguards, are trodden down, are 
massacred with a hundred pikes. Women snatch their cutlasses, or any 
weapon, and .stormin Menadic: €€@ other women lift the corpse of shot 
JerOme ; lay it down on the Marble steps ; there shall the livid face and 
smashed head, dumb forever, speak. 


The terrorstruck Bodyguards fly, bolting and barricading. Whither-ward ? 
Through hall on hall : wo, now ! towards the Queen’s Suite of Rooms, in 
the furthest room of which the Queen is now asleep. Five sentinels rush 
through that long Suite; they are in the Anteroom knocking loud: “Save the 
Queen ! ” Trembling women fall at their feet with tears : are answered : ” 
Yes, we will die ; save ye the Queen ! “ 


Treml)ling Maids of Honour hastily wrap the Queen; not in robes of state. 
She flies for her life, across the CI/]il-de-Boeuf. She is in the King’s 
Apartment, in the King’s arms; she clasps her children amid a faithful few. 
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The Imperial-hearted bursts into mother’s tears : ‘€€€ O my friends, 
save me and my children, 0 vies amis, sauvez moi et mes eufansf” The 
battering of Insurrectionary axes clangs audible across the Qi/il-de-Boeuf. 
What an hour ! 


On a sudden the battering has ceased ! Wild rushing ; the cries grow fainter 
; there is silence, or the tramp of regular steps ; then a friendly knocking : ” 
We are the Centre Grenadiers, old Gardes Frangaises : Open to us, 
Messieurs of the Garde-du-Corps ; we have not forgotten how you saved us 
at Fontenoy ! ” The door is opened ; enter Captain Gondran and the Centre 
Grenadiers : there are military embracings ; there is sudden deliverance 
from death into life. 


Strange Sons of Adam ! It was to ” exterminate ” these Gardes-du- Corps 
that the Centre Grenadiers left home : and now they have rushed to save 
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them from extermination. The memory of common peril, of old help, melts 
the rough heart ; bosom is clasped to bosom, not in war. 


Now too La Fayette, suddenly roused, not from sleep (for his eyes had not 
yet closed), arrives; witli passionate popular eloquence, with prompt 
military word of command. National Guards, suddenly roused, by sound of 
trumpet and alarm-drum, are all arriving. The death-melly ceases. The 
King’s Apartments are safe. 


The Bodyguards, you can observe, have now of a verity “hoisted the 
National Cockade” : for they step forward to the windows or balconies, hat 
aloft in hand, on each hat a huge tricolour ; and fling over their bandoleers 
in sign of surrender ; and shout Vive la Nation. To which how can the 
generous heart respond but with, Vive le Moi; vivent les Garde s-du- 
Corps? His Majesty himself has appeared with La Fayette on the balcony, 
and again appears : Vive le Moi greets him from all throats ; but also from 
some one throat is heard, ‘OOD’ OOO Le Moia Paris, The King to 
Paris ! “ 


Her Majesty too, on demand, shows herself, though there is peril in it : she 
steps out on the balcony, with her little boy and girl. “No children, Point 
d’enfans ! ” cry the voices. She gently pushes back her children ; and stands 
alone, her hands serenely crossed on her breast : ” Should I die,” she had 
said, “I will do it.” Such serenity of heroism has its effect. La Fayette, with 
ready wit, in his highfiown chivalrous way, takes that fair queenly hand, 
and, reverently kneeling, kisses it : thereupon the people do shout Vive la 
Meine. And still ” Vive le Moi” ; and also “Xe Moi a Paris,” not now from 
one throat, but from all throats as one, for it is the heart’s wish of all 
mortals. 


The King taken to Paris 


Yes, The King to Paris : what else ? Ministers may consult, and National 
Deputies wag their heads : but there is now no other possibility. You have 
forced him to go willingly. ” At one o’clock ! ” La Fayette gives audible 
assurance to that purpose ; and universal Insurrection, witli immeasurable 
shout, and a discharge of all the fire-arms, clear and rusty, that it has, 


returns him acceptance. What a sound; heard for leagues: a doom-peal ! 
@@@ That sound too rolls away ; into the Silence of Ages. 


And thus lias Sansculottism made prisoner its King ; revoking his parole. 
The Monarchy has fallen ; and not so much as honourably : no, ignomiiii- 
ously ; with struggle, indeed, oft-repeated; but then with unwise struggle; 
wasting its strengUi in fits and paroxysms ; at every new paroxysm foiled 
more pitifully than before. Were Louis wise, he would this day abdicate. Is 
it not strange so few Kings abdicate ; and none yet heard oi has been 
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tried it; and they cut tlie roju’. 


As for the National Assembly, wliich decrees tliis morning that it “is 
inseparable from his Majesty,” and will follow him to Paris, there may one 
thing be noted : its extreme want of bodily health. After the Fourteenth of 
July there was a certain sickliness observable among honourable |Members 
; SO many demanding j)assports, on account of infirm health. But now, for 
these following days, tliere is a perfect murrain : President Mounier, Liillv- 
ToUendal, Clermont-Tonnerre, and all Constitutional Two-Chamber 
Royalists needing change of air ; as most No-Chaml)er Royalists had 
formerly done. For, in truth, it is the second Emigration this that has now 
come; most extensive among Commons Deputies, Noblesse, Clergy: so that 
“to Switzerland alone there go sixty thousand.” They will return in the day 
of accounts I Yes, and have hot welcome. OOO But Emigration on 
Emigration is the ])eculiarity of France. One Emigration follows another ; 
grounded on reasonable fear, unreasonable hope, largely also on childish 
pet. The high flyers have gone first, now the lower flyers ; and ever the 
lower will go, down to the crawlers. 


But here, meanwhile, the question arises: Was Philippe d’Orleans seen, this 
day, ” in the Bois de Boulogne, in grey surtout ” ; waiting under the wet 
sere foliage, what tlie day might bring forth ? Alas, yes, the Eidolon of him 
was, € in Weber’s’ and other such brains. The Chatelet shall make 


large inquisition into the matter, examining a hundred and seventy 
witnesses, and Deputy Cliabroud publish his Report ; but disclose nothing 
further. 


Now, however, the short hour has struck. His Majesty is in his carriage, 
with his Queen, sister Elizabeth, and two royal children. Not for another 
liour can the infinite Procession get marshalled and under way. The weather 
is dim drizzling ; the mind confused ; the noise great. Processional marches 
not a few our world has seen ; Roman triumphs and ovations, Cabiric 
cymbal-beatings. Royal progresses, Irish funerals ; but this of the French 
Monarchy marching to its bed remained to be seen. Miles long, and of 
breadth losing itself in vagueness, for all the neighbouring country crowds 
to see. Slow ; stagnating along, like shoreless Lake, yet with a noise like 
Niagara, like Bal)el and Bedlam. A splashing and a tramping; a hurrahing, 
uproaring, musket-volleying ; €@ the truest segment of Chaos seen in 
these latter Ages ! Till slowly it disembogue itself, in the thickening dusk, 
into expectant Paris, through a double row of faces all the way from Passy 
to the Ilotel-de-Ville. Consider this : Vanguard of National troops ; with 
trains of artillery ; of pikemen and pikewomen, mounted on cannons, on 
carts, hackney-coaches, or on foot ; @€@ tripudiating, in tricolour 
ribbons from head to heel ; loaves stuck on the points of bayonets, green 
boughs stuck in gun-barrels. Next, as main-march, ” fifty cartloads of corn,’ 
which have been lent, for peace, from the stores of Versailles. Behind which 
follow stragglers of the Garde-du-Corps ; all humiliated, in Grenadier 
bonnets. Close on these comes the Royal Carriage ; come Royal Carriages : 
for there are a Hundred National Deputies too, anong whom sits Mirabeau, 
OOO his remarks not given. Tlien finally, pellmell, as rearguard, 
Flanders, Swiss, Hundred Swiss, other Bodyguards, Brigands, whosoever 
cannot get before, lietween and among all which masses, flows without 
limit St. Antoine, and the Menadic Cohort. Menadic especially about the 
Royal Carriage ; tripudiating there, covered with tricolour; singing “allusive 
songs; pointing with one hand to the Royal Carriage, which the allusions 
hit, and pointing to the Provision wagons with the other hand, and 
according to ToulongeonJ 


3: 
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these words : ” Courage, Friends ! We shall not want broad now ; we are 
bringing you the Baker, the Bakeress and Baker’s Boy (le Boulanger, la 
Boulangere et le petit Mltroii).”” 


Mercier,’ in his loose way, estimates the Procession and assistants at two 
hundred thousand. He says it was one boundless inarticulate Haha ; @@@ 
transcendent World-Laughter ; comparable to the Saturnalia of the 
Ancients. Why not? Here too, as we said, is Human Nature once more 
human; shudder at it whoso is of shuddering humour : yet behold it is 
human. It has “swallowed all formulas.” 


Thus, however, has the slow-moving Chaos, or modern Saturnalia of the 
Ancients, reached the I>arrier ; and must halt, to be harangued by Mayor 
Bailly. Thereafter it has to lumber along, between the double row of faces, 
in the transcendent heaven-lashing Haha ; two hours longer, towards the 
H6tel-de-Ville. Then again to be harangued there, by several persons ; by 
Moreau de Saint-Mery among others ; Moreau of the Three-thousand 
orders, now National Deputy for Santo Domingo. To all which poor Louis, 
“who seemed to experience a slight emotion ” on entering this Townhall, 
can answer only that he ” comes with pleasure, with confidence among his 
people.” Mayor Bailly, in reporting it, forgets “confidence” : and the poor 
Queen says eagerly: “Add, with confidence.” @@€@ ” \Messieurs,” 
rejoins Mayor Bailly, ” you are happier than if I had not forgotten.” 


Finally, the King is shewn on an upper balcony, by torchlight, with a huge 
tricolour in his hat : ” and all the peojile,” says Weber,’ ” grasped one 
another’s hands” ; @€@ thinking now surely the New Era was born. 
Hardly till eleven at night can Royalty get to its vacant, long-deserted 
Palace of the Tuileries ; to lodge there, somewhat in strolling-player 
fashion. It is Tuesday the sixth of October, 1789. 


Poor Louis has two other Paris Processions to make: one ludicrous- 
ignominious like this ; the other not ludicrous nor ignominious, but serious, 
nay sublime. “^ 


THE PROPERTY OF THE CLERGY ABSORBED 


Twenty months now elapsed of comparative tranquillity. There is no 
striking event ; much intrigue, indeed, fiery debating, the training, dividing, 
and forming of parties. The revolutionary monster slumbered, stirring at 
times, and showing life by starts, but not awakening fully. La Fayette 
possessed most power out of the assembly ; and he exercised it with a 
firmness, a disinterestedness, and courage that did him immortal honour. 
His first act was to drive the duke of Orleans to exile. It is not well known 
whether his departure was procured by menace or inducement. His absence 
had certainly the effect of allowing agitation to subside. 


On October 10th, the assembly renewed the discussion concerning the 
goods of the clergy. The abolition of tithes had concluded the first part of 
this discussion. It remained to come to some decision regarding the livings. 
Besides the tithes, producing about 120,000,000 livres, the clergy had 
immense landed properties,’ bringing in al)out 80,000,000 of revenue. 
They possessed in the largest part of France one-third of the land, half in 
certain counties, and a good deal more than half in others. Before the 
abolition of tithes, this gave the clergy 200,000,000 in revenue, without 
counting 30,000,000 


[ 1 Said to amount to one-fifth of all real property. The average salary of a 
cur6, in 1784, was 720 francs ; of the lowest of higher clergy, about, 4,000 
francs. The pay of the lower clergy aggregated .50,000,000 francs, that of 

the higher cleriry 250,000.000. Tlie lower clergy numbered <’.i>,000 ; the 
iiigher, 11,000. There were 23,000 monks and 37,000 nuns. |] 
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that the nation paid for expenses of worship, keeping up the buildings, and 
fees to the clergy OOO in all, 230,000,000, which would amount 
nowadays to t;00,000,000. Of these 230,000,000, only 45,000,000 went to 
parish priests, the rest went to higlier dignitaries and the monks. 


It was a noble who proposed that churcli goods should belong to the nation, 
it was a bishop who took up the motion @@& © the bishop of 
Autun, Talleyrand de Perigord, a young prelate of good family, very witty, a 
Voltairian of rather loose morals, and one who joined the revolutionists 
merely through ambition and a desire to join in anything new. His political 
role, like that of La Fayette, was not to linish for more than forty years after 
‘89, but this was the only connection there existed between the two roles. 
The liigh morality of La Fayette never changed. With Talleyrand it was 
quite the contrary. He began by serving the Revolution well. He presented 
the assembly with a plan by which the na-tion could put its hand on the 
whole of the church property and gain a revenue of one hundred millions. 
These properties could be sold to pay up a great many judicial salaries 
owing and to make up deficits. 


Mirabeau and the other deputies, though accepting the principles, modified 
the proposition of Talleyrand. The greater part of the bishops made 
determined resistance. On “lirabeau’s proposition, the assembly declared 
November 2nd, by a majority of 568 against 346, that all church goods 
should be at the national disposal, but that the nation was to provide for 
expenses of public worship, salaries for ministers, and the relief of the 
poor.’ So ended the Clergy Act. The clergy were no longer an order in the 
state, they were only a class of citizens charged with looking after public 
worship. 


The assembly ordered a visitation and opening of monastic prisons, those 
clerical bastilles where so many secret cruelties were practised, and where 


[ 1 The state was authorised to sell chu’-ch property to the amount of 
400,000,000 livres. The purchasers were the lower middle classes in the 
country, who thus became attached to the Revolution. ] 


Talleyrand 
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victims of both sexes, monks and nuns, condemned by unpitying superiors, 
were imprisoned in frightful underground vaults. These vaults were called 
in derision the In pace and Allez en paix. Cruelty had become more rare. 
There was in the eighteenth centuiy, in the convents as everywhere else, a 
relaxation rather than strictness of manners. But what had not stopped was 
parental compulsion of daughters to become nuns against their will. 


The assembly gave a temporary edict against taking monastic vows ; then, 
some time after, it attacked the question of the religious orders, a question 
which was closely related to that of clerical goods. The organisation of 
monastic orders was attacked as incompatible with the rights of man and 
with all the principles that the Revolution wished to establish. ” These are,” 
said Barnave, “societies contrary to society.” “In a moment of passing 
fervour,” said Deputy Garat, “a young man vows to know thenceforth 
neither father or mother, never to be husband or citizen ; he sul)mits his will 
to the will of another, his soul to the soul of another, he renounces all liberty 
at an age when he could not dis2:)0se of any property ; his oath is a civil 
suicide. Man has no more right to attempt his civil than his natural life.” 


The assembly deemed that the religious orders, which liad formerly 
rendered service to the state in agriculture, in education, and in science, had 
become for the most part both useless and harmful. After two days of 
stormy discussion it was decreed, February 13th, 1790, that the law no 
longer recognised monastic vows, that the orders and congregations of both 
sexes should be suppressed in Fiance. 


The assembly, in striking at institutions, took every care of individuals, and 
showed neither violence nor harshness. It also made a considerable 
exception to its decree. It did not touch, provisionally, orders or 
congregations charged with public education or the care of the sick. Those 
powerful monastic institutions, which had played so considerable a role in 
France and Europe since the commencement of the Middle Ages, were not 
utterly to disappear. Uprooted m the eighteenth century, they took root 
again in the nineteenth. The struggle between the modern spirit and that of 
the past was not ended by a single victory. 


THE ISSUE OF ASSIGNATS, SALE OF NATIONAL PROPERTIES, 
ETC. 


Before the return of Necker to manage affairs, the government, which had 
already 70,000,000 livres in bank, authorised the bankers to pay their bills 
in letters of exchange instead of money, and enforced their circulation. The 
bankers, with Necker as their centre, sustained for a little while the credit of 
the bank. But when Necker had drawn ninety fresh millions, the credit 
declined ; merchants began to refuse the bills ; capitalists in their turn 
ceased to back Necker. The two loans that he had attempted in the autumn 
of 1789 fell through, perhaps more from the assembly’s fault than his, they 
having reduced the advantages offered by Necker to the lenders. Bills of 
exchange, already looked on askance, were the next resource. A new 
advance of 80,000,000 was asked, making in all 240,000,000 to add to tlie 
878,000,000 of a floating debt. 


What could be done to avoid bankruptcy and settle this enormous debt ? 
There was only one way @€@@ national property ; that is to say, the crown 
domains and church holdings. The assembly decided to sell (1) the lands 
and buildings belonging to the crown, which were not very considerable, 
leaving the king the royal castles and the forests; (2) a part of the church 
projH’rty, the whole to produce 400,000,000. As this sale could not be 
immediately clTcctcd. 
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the assembly decided to create negotiable orders for a similar amount of 
400,000,000 assigned on the goods about to be sold. These orders were 
called assignats, a name soon to become sadly famous, o 


It was at this memorable epoch that the great reformation in the assembly 
beo-an. The division of France into provinces was done away with; 


departments were created, i)rivate privileges abolished, and administration 
given by one regular and uniform way. Tliat was one of the greatest glories 
of the constitution. In better times, the creation of departments became for 
France a fruitful and inexhaustible source of progress. The centralisation of 
power was consummated and already one could foresee the basis of a 
unique and strong government. Great changes were also introduced in the 
superintendence of dioceses. The assembly forbade the bishops to have any 
communication with the pope. lienceforth they would be elected by the 
people. All priests had to take an oath of fidelity to the new constitution. 
The greater part preferred exile or death. Their ecclesiastical dignities were 
taken from them and given to priests who had taken the oath./ 


The assembly abolished parliaments, and remodelled the judicature. 
[Among other things, they separated administrative and judicial powers, 
and introduced the jury trial in criminal courts.] Tithes and feudal services 
had been })reviQusly done away with. Titles of honour were now abolished, 
Matthew de Montmorency being foremost to make the sacrifice. 


This career of legislation was, one should think, sufficiently democratic. It 
fully satisfied the middle classes, La Fayette, and those who rallied round 
him, as well as the majority of the assembly. Within its precincts, the 
demagogues, who aspired to form and head a popular party, with difficulty 
found an opportunity to develop their sentiments or forward their plans. 
They succeeded, however, in becoming masters of a club, first established 
by the moderate friends of liberty. This, on the removal of the king and 
assembly to Paris, had installed itself in the convent of the Jacobins. Here, 
as violence gained ground, the moderates, such as La Fayette, seceded and 
formed a separate club. Barnave, a young Protestant barrister, and the 
Lameths, assumed the lead in the Jacobins at their departure. This trio 
envied and detested equally Mirabeau and La Fayette, and seemed actuated, 
more by the ambition of pre-eminence than by any profound conviction or 
principle, to separate and form a schism. They coquetted with the genuine 
party of the lower orders rather than embraced it. 


Alirabeau was actuated by more independent opinions. Towards the end of 
1789 he had begun to rein in the zeal which hitherto had borne him 
headlong in the path of revolution. His ardour cooled, and he could not but 


disapprove of that constitution which he had contributed to form. ” He 
thought it too democratic for a monarchy ; for a democracy there was a king 
too much.” His sagacity saw the impracticability of the existing system. He 
consequently leagued secretly with the court to support the crown, and 
recover for it a portion of strength requisite for its existence. La Fayette, on 
the contrary, held firm to the constitution now established. It was not in the 
power of the king to unite in his behalf two such powerful men, who in fact 
represented the same cause @€@ that of the middle orders. 


THE CIVIC OATH (JULY 14TH, 1790) 


Louis XVI ifl accused of irresolution by some writers, of insincerity by 
others. Never was man more deserving of commiseration and excuse. In 
February, 1790, we find him embarked frankly with the nation, coming 
down 
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spontaneously to the assembly, and giving an uncalled-for adhesion to its 
acts, that excited universal enthusiasm. In July of the same year he presided 
over the famous Federation, or union of the Parisians with deputations from 
the provinces, to swear to the constitution on the altar of the country. 
Talleyrand was the officiating bishop in this ceremony, so minutely detailed 
and honoured by French historians, though in itself a pomp of little 
importance, a fete at once to celebrate the anniversary of the destruction of 
the Bastille, and to honour the birth of a constitution destined to be 
ephemeral.* 


The ceremony, so racial in its expression, is thus described by the marquis 
de Ferrieres, who was an eye-witness : 


” More than 300,000 men and women of Paris and the suburbs had been 
assembled since six o’clock in the morning on the Champ-de-Mars, and, 
seated on steps of turf which formed an immense circus, wet, muddy, armed 


Marius Fontane was born at Marseilles, September 4, 1838. He was 
destined to follow a commercial career, and was sent by a French house in 
Marseilles to represent it in the Orient. While there he was brought into 
relations with M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, and became his private secretary. 
Through the efforts of M. de Lesseps, Fontane was successively associated 
as secretary-general to the Suez and Panama Canal Companies. M. Fontane 
was early drawn into literary work, and in spite of his official duties found 
time to devote much attention to political economy, religion, learning, and 
history in all its branches. In his Universal History he devotes much space 
to questions of race and primitive religions in the historical evolution of 
humanity. |Alarius Fontane has come into prominence largely through his 
writings on the subject of history, but also through his explorations in the 
countries lying about the Isthmus of Suez. 


Fradenburg, J. N., Fire from Strange Altars. Cincinnati, 1891. — Fraser, J. 
B., Mesopotamia and Assyria, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. 
New York, 1892. 


Gatschet, A. S., Historic Documents from the X]Vth Century B.C. (In 
Amer. Anthropologist, vol. 10, p. 121. Washington, 1897.) — Ginzel, F. K., 
Die astronoinischen Kentnisse der Babylonier und ihre culturhistorische 
Bedeutung. Leipsic, 1901. — Goss, W. II., Hebrew Captives of the Kings of 
Assyria. London, 1890. — Guyard, S., Melanges d’ Assyriologie. Paris, 
1883. — Goodspeed, George S., A History of Babylonia and Assyria. New 
York, 1903. 


Hal/vy, J., Documents religieux de I’ Aasyrie. Paris, 1882; La nouvelle 
Evolution de I’accadisme. Paris, 1878 ; Aper^u grammatical sur 
T’allographie assyro-babylonienne. Paris, 1885; Essai sur les inscriptions du 
Safa. Paris, 1882; Recherches critiques sur I’ origine de la civilisation 
babylonienne. Paris, 1876. 


Joseph Ifdlf’vi/, of Jewish origin, was born at Adrianople, December 15, 
1827. He came to study at Paris, and became a naturalised Frenchman. In 
18G8 he visited northern Abyssinia to study the Jewish religion of the 
Falashas. (The Falashas are a Hamitic tribe which professes the Jewish 
religion, and claims descent from Hebrew immigrants who followed the 
queen of Sheba.) In 1869 he was sent to Yenuni on a mission of the 


with parasols against the torrents of rain which deluged them, wiping their 
faces at the least ray of sunshine, rearranging their head-dress, waited, 
laughing and talking. A large amphitheatre had been erected for the king, 
the ro3’al family, the ambassadors, and the deputies. The federates who 
arrived first began to dance farandoles ; those who followed joined them, 
and formed a circle which soon enclosed part of the Champ-de-]\lars. It was 
a sight worthy of a philosophic spectator, this crowd of men who had come 
from the most distant parts of France, carried away by the impulse of the 
national character, banishing every memory of the past, every thouglit of 
the present, every fear of the future, abandoning themselves to deliglitful 
unconcern, and 300,000 spectators of all ages and of both sexes watching 
their movements, beating time with their hands, forgetting the rain, their 
hunger, and the weariness of the long waiting. At last, when the entire 
procession had entered the Champ-de-Mars, the dance ceased, and each 
federate joined his banner. 


” The bishop of Autun [Talleyrand] prepared to celebrate mass on an altar 
of ancient style, raised in the middle of the Champ-de-Mars. Three hundred 
priests wearing white surplices, crossed by wide tricolour sashes, took their 
places at the four comers of the altar. The bishop of Autun blessed the 
oriflamme and the eighty-three banners ; he chanted the Te Deum. Twelve 
hundred musicians played the hymn. La Fayette, at the head of the staff of 
the Parisian militia, and of the deputies of the land and naval troops, went 
up to the altar and swore, in the name of the troops and federates, to be 
faithful to the nation, to the law, and to the king. The discharge of forty 
guns announced this solemn oath. The twelve hundred musicians made the 
air re-echo with military songs, the flags and banners waved ; drawn swords 
glittered. The president of the national assembly repeated the same oath. 
Tlie people and deputies answered by cries of, ‘ I swear it ! ‘ 


” Then the king rose, and pronounced in a loud voice : ‘ I, king of the 
French, swear to use the power which the constitutional decree of the state 
has intrusted to me, to maintain the constitution which has been enacted by 
the national assembly and accepted by me.’ The queen took the dauphin in 
her arms, held him up to the people, and said : ‘ This is my son ; he joins 
with me in tliose sentiments.’ This unexpected action was greeted by 
repeated cries of : ‘ Long live the king. Long live the queen. Long live M. le 


dauphin.’ The solemn sound of the guns still mingled with tiie warlike 
sounds of military instruments, and with the shouts of the people ; the 
weather had cleared, the sun shone out in all his glory ; it seemed as if the 
Eternal himself wished to witness this mutual engagement, and ratify it by 
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his presence. Yes, lie saw it, he heard it ; and the fearful evils which, since 
that day, have not ceased to afflict France, O ever active and ever faithful 
Providence, are the just punishment of perjur}/ Thou hast smitten both the 
monarch and his subjects, because monarch and subjects broke their oath : 
“P 


THE KEVOLT OF THE TROOI’S (AUGUST, 1790) 


The assembly had decreed on the 28th of February, and the 19th and 31st of 
July, 1790, some important thinjTs with regard to the army @@@ that the 
purchase of military commissions should be abolished ; that the soldiers’ 
pay should be increased ; the maximum number for the standing armv in 
time of peace was to be 156,000 men. 


The greatest danger was the absence of a good understanding between the 
otHcers and men. The former, except in the artillery and engineers, were 
aristocrats. The soldiers and non-commissioned otlieers were for the 
Revolution. Besides [)olitical opposition there were interested quarrels. 
Fach regiment had its bank, formed of the stoppages kept back out of each 
man’s poor pay. Otlicers were charged with the bank administration ; but 
they did it badly and returned no banking sheets. Constant waste and 
negligence prevailed. Tnder the Old Regime, the soldier had been obliged 
to put up with everything ; now he rose up, claimed his rights, demanded an 
account. The othcers were not at all pleased, and secretly incited men of 
their own rank, who were expert swordsmen, to provoke the chief com- 
plainants and those who were founding patriotic societies in the array to 
duels. Finally they drove out of the regiments the most patriotic by giving 


them the cartouches jaunes €€ a sort of brand of infamy. All this 
brought about new troubles in the garrisons of the eastern provinces. At 
Nancy the king’s regiment (King’s Own), a corps d’Slite, who had almost 
the same privileges as ih^ o\(. gardes frangaises, rose to hinder the arrest of 
a soldier who had disobeyed orders. The commander was obliged to yield. 
A riot of the same kind, with regard to the bank of a regiment, took place at 
Metz, under the very eyes of General Bouille. 


All discipline was over. The despatches sent by the commander at Nancy to 
Paris exaggerated the gravity of the situation. La Fayette was alarmed by 
the disorganisation of the army and only thought of establishing order at 
any price. The sedition spread to other regiments, founded on a rumour that 
General Bouille, who was at Metz, and Malseigne had come to an 
understanding with the Austrians to make a counter revolution. Tlie soldiers 
had arrested and imprisoned at Nancy the commander of that place. Now it 
had come to open rebellion. The duty of repressing this was given to the 
marquis de Bouille, commander-general of the northern and eastern 
frontiers. He took with him the most dependable of th(! German and Swiss 
troops and marched on Nancy with 3,000 foot and 1,400 horse. 


Bouille marched his troops on the Stainville gate. Its defenders, who had a 
cannon, wanted to fire. A young ollicer of the King’s Own, Desilles, threw 
iiimself at the cannon’s mouth to prevent at any cost the battle signal being 
given. They pushed him away, but he heroically persisted under shot and 
bayonet and was dragged away only when riddled with bullets. The cannon 
wiis tired, but Bouille’s soldiers dashed on and forced the gate. Its 
defenders took refuge in the houses, from whence they kept up a deadly 
lire, and a fierce figlit raged in the centre of the town. The two French 
regiments hesitated. They took no part, and the Swiss of the Chateauvieux 
regiment and the people 
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of Nancy who fought with them were finally crushed. There were several 
hundred killed on one side and the other (August 31st, 1790). 


That which followed outdid this carnage. The officers of the Chateauvieux 
regiment, who, according to the capitulation of the Swiss cantons with 
France, were entitled to judge their own men, hanged twenty-one of them, 
made the twenty-second undergo the horrible torture of the wheel, and 
condemned sixty-four to the galleys. The last of those condemned to death, 
when stretched on the wheel, cried : ” Bouille is a traitor, I die innocent I 
Vive la nation ! “ 


The national assembly passed a vote of thanks to Bouille, ” for havino- 
restored order,” which later on they regretted. A funeral /e^e was celebrated 
in the Champ-de-Alars in memory 


of the national guards and Bouille’s !:.-y/ >.. 


soldiers who were killed in the at-tack on Nancy. A funeral fete indeed I 
There was a wide gulf between it and that other fete which the Champ-de- 
Mars had seen some weeks before. The Revolution was now divided 
against itself. Among the mass of the people there was deep rage and 
sorrow. Another misfortune was the diminishing popularity of La Fa3/ette, 
which rapidly declined after Federation Day. La Fayette had not changed 
and never did change ; but he deceived himself and was deceived, 
becoming thenceforward more and more an object of suspicion to the active 
and ardent portions of the revolutionary party. 0 


LAST DAYS OF MIRABEAU 


Many w’eeks of the summer of 1790 w’ ere passed by the royal family at St. 
Cloud ; escape would have been practicable, but was not once 


contemplated. Hence we may infer that Louis had completely resigned 
himself to his humbled position, and resolved to look for no other than 
legislative support. 


The emigrant noblesse, collecting first at Turin, afterwards at Coblenz, 
endeavoured w4th their wonted imbecility and ill success to stir up 


rebellion in the provinces, for which the discontent of the clergy, and 
consequently of the devout, gave them ample facilities. They solicited 
Louis to sanction their plans and join their meditated armaments. He liad 
already suffered mucli by their counsels. 


But how could lie resist the opinions and counsel of Mirabeau, when tliis 
leader of the redoubtable assembly owned it as his opinion that ro3-alty, in 
order to exist, must be raised from its present prostrate condition ; that this 
must be effected by a force foreign to the assembly ; and that the only 
means to bring about this end was that the king should retire to Met/., 
beyond llir 


Frangois Claude, Marquis de Bouillk 


(1739-1800) 
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power of the Parisians, and there, at the head of an independent force, treat 
with the nation, and conclude some more equitable adjustment between the 
rights of the crown and those of the people ? 


* Sucli was the plan of Mirabeau, and it gained at once the monarch’s 
approbation. Hut a fatal event came to retard it, and deprive Louis of what 
he most wanted €€@ a man of capacity to conduct him. Mirabeau kept 
his ascendency in the assembly to tlie last. Barnave and tlie Lanicths in vain 
endeavoured to shake his supremacy. On the great question, whether the 
power of deciding on war or peace should rest with the monarch or the 
nation, Mirabeau took the monarchic side. His enemies saw the opportunity, 
and attacked liim with a virulence and truth that would have overborne any 
other man. The Jacobins made use of their arm, and the “great treason of 
Count Mirabeau” was cried through the streets. ” I had no need of this 


example,” cried the orator, ”to learn that there is but one step from the 
Capitol to the Tarpeian rock.” Mirabeau’s eloquence conquered in the 
assembly, and even partially exculpated him with tlie multitude. 


The 2.Sth of February, 1791, was the day of his most memorable triumph.’ 
Tlie emigres, collecteil at Coblenz, were menacing France with their own 
force, and with that of the sovereigns of Europe. It Avas proposed to stop 
tlie tide of einigration, by intrusting the power of granting passports to a 
committee of three persons. Mirabeau exclaimed against such an 
inquisition. ” As for me,” cried he, ” I should feel myself absolved from my 
oath of allegiance to any government, that had the infamy to propose this 
dictatorial commission. I swear it” €€@ (loud cries interrupted him). 
“The popularity that I have so ambitioned, and that I have enjoyed like 
many others, is not a feeble reed. I will fix it deep in the earth. I will make it 
vegetate and live in the soil of justice and reason.” 


This bold allusion, more to his purposes than to the question, was received 
with a blind applause, that maddened the popular leaders. They cried out 
against Miralieau as a dictator. “Silence, ye thirty voices !” was his over- 
wlu’ liuing rejoinder. His last triumph was his greatest. The orator died, like 
a general, in his crowning victory. He returned thence to a bed of sickness, 
from which he never arose. That organic disease of the heart, supposed 
principally to affect men of strong passions, carried him off. 


At the news of Mirabeau’s illness not only the people of Paris, the court, the 
revolutionists, but all men of all parties had been seized with profound 
consternation. Yet Mirabeau supported the attacks of pain with great 
fortitude, while friends greedily drank in his words. “You are a great 
doctor,” said he to the materialistic Cabanis, “but there is one who is greater 
© He who made the wind which overthrows all things, the water 
which penetrates and fertilises all, the lire which purifies all.” This was the 
only homage lie rendered to the deity. “Support my head,” said he to his 
valet, “it is the strongest head in France, I wish I could leave it to you.” 


A noise of artillery just then came to him : “They are celebrating the funeral 
feast of Achilles.” Then, returning to the state of the country, he 


[‘ There he might be supported by the department not at the mercy of the 
Paris mob, or of the convention which tlie mob controlled. Marie 
Antoinette’s influence was probably bad. She hated .Mirabeau and was 
plotting with the Emigres. The insincerity of the king, and especially that of 
the queen, largely accounted for tlie loss of confidence by the people in the 
royal pair. ] 


[* It was that of La Fayette also, who in the morning attacked and dispersed 
an in.surrectionary force that menaced Vincennes, and in the evening 
disconcerted a similar kind of movement of the royalists who frequented the 
Tuilerirs. Thus, inside and outside the national assembly, the leaders of the 
middle class were triumphant over those of the lower orders. Tlie death of 
.Mirabeau and the unsuccessful flight of the king destroyed this 

superiority. | 
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said with effort : ” Monarchy is buried with me, the factions can only 
destroy the relics of it.” Another time, he said, “The man who will gain 
most by my death will be Mr. Pitt, for I do not know anyone else in Europe 
who can counterbalance his power.” “What epitaphs,” he said again, ” will 
they place on my tomb ? ” Feeling himself growing weaker and weaker, he 
said to those around him, ” Clear away these sad surroundings, replace 
these useless medicine flasks by flowers. Take care of my hair. Surround me 
with perfumes. Let me hear the sounds of harmonious music.” lie drew his 
last breath on April 2iid, 1791. 


The assembly decided to go in a body to the funeral. Never were obsequies 
celebrated with more pomp. There was general mourning for eigiit days and 
at the end came the climax of this fleeting glory. The assembly decreed that 
tlie church of St. Genevieve should thenceforth be consecrated to the burial 
of citizens whom their countr}/ wished to honour, and that Mirabeau 
should be the first to be interred in its vaults. The church was thenceforth 
known as the Pantheon ; on the porch ran this inscription : ” To illustrious 


men, from a grateful country (\Aux yrands homines, la patrie 
reconnaissante).”” 


Later on, a decree of 1793 ordered the statue of Mirabeau to be veiled until 
his memory could be cleared. Then, one night, two police officers carried 
off his corpse and buried it in a cemetery only used for the interment of 
criminals./ 


sorel’s estimate ov mirabeau 


Mirabeau surveyed Europe with as firm and penetrating a glance as that 
with which he looked at the interior of France. He did not content himself 
with designing a plan, but selected the most suitable man for carrying it out. 
This Avas the future negotiator of the Treaty of Vienna, Talleyrand. In the 
month of October, 1789, he proposes him as the man best fitted to inherit 
the succession of Vergennes. All his policy tends towards neutrality and the 
maintenance of the defensive. France has only one sure ally, Spain, who has 
the same interests and the same enemy @€€ England. ” The enmity of 
England will be eternal. It will grow each year with the products of her 
industry or, rather, with ours.” Mirabeau had all the same conceived an idea 
of coming to an understanding with England, but renounced it in face of the 
hostility that she showed. To gain the English, it would have been necessary 
to renounce the commercial interests of France. 


Mirabeau said : “Just so much as the French Revolution rallies the majority 
of nations round legitimate authority in well-constituted and peaceably 
organised countries, just so much does she put in peril governments that are 
purely arbitrary and despotic, or those which have recently experienced 
great commotions. Thus the example of the French Revolution only 
produced in England a greater respect for the law, a greater rigidity i)i 
discipline and social hierarchy. Burke has said that French politics is 
practically a great emptiness. Burke said a most foolish thing. The 
emptiness is that of a volcano, in which one should never forget there are 
subterranean disturbances and forthcoming eruptions. 


” Everyone in France and out of it makes mistakes concerning our nation. It 
is not to be expected nor hoped that a just idea can be formed in France of 
our position in Europe, nor in Europe a just idea of our situation. Because 


we are feverish, we think ourselves strong, because we are ill, foreigners 
think us dying. We deceive ourselves, and they deceive themselves equally. 
If France is wise and understands her own welfare, she can form federations 
that 
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alone of a good constitution we shall soon gain the Rhine borders, and, 
what is more, an invincible intluenee over all the governments of Europe by 
the amelioration and the greater prosperity of the hunuin race.” 


The design was powerfully conceived, but lacked an executor, and the 
means that Mirabeau proposed were miserable and contradictory. He could 
not find an impulse for this grand work in intrigue and corruption. He pre- 
pareil tlie restoration of monarchy as one plans a sedition. It was a lofty 
way of founding a royal democracy, of regenerating a dynasty by 
revolution, of giving to reconstructed power civil liberty and equality 
guaranteed by political liberty ; but it was a strange and scandalous idea to 
nourish democracy bv wounding her at her |)irth and to guarantee liberty by 
abusing it. Mira-bcau’s plan took a formiilable and repulsive form that 
overstepped the limit of iiumanitv. Mirabeau never looked behind him, but 
always in front. When he seemed to unite in himself l)y a sort of terrible 
resurrection Macchiavelli, Father Joseph, and Richelieu, he foreshadowed 
the consulate of Bonaparte and the ministry of Fouche. But to attain this he 
would have suppressed ten years of history, and what history @@@ 
victorious anarchy, regicide, demagogic tyranny, committees of inquisition, 
the Terror which crushed the brave, the Directory whicii let corruiition 
reign, the ruin of illusion, the lowering of principle, universal disgust for 
liberty, an irresistible hunger for peace, order, and authority ; that is to say, 
the effects of the Revolution he wished to control, and which would only be 
controlled by his own weakening. 


Neither the king nor the assembly could, in 1790, penetrate the designs of 
Alirabeau. The king was too shortsighted, the assembly too chimerical. Both 
knew too little of politics and had too much goodness to deliver themselves 


into the hands of tliis monstrous operator. He frightened them. The king 
dared not summon him to the ministry, the assembly made a law expressly 
to keep him out. “An eloquent genius seduces and subdues you,” cried 
Lanjuinais; “what would he not do if he were minister?” “I should be,” 
answered Mirabeau, ” that which I have always been, the defender of 
monarchical power regulated by law, and the apostle of liberty guaranteed 
by monarchical power.” 


The fatality of his life so willed it that to his country’s misfortune he was to 
his last days only a mighty tribune, condemned even by his own genius to 
succeed against his own plans, to excite the people whom he professed to 
control, to hasten the fall of a monarchy he wished to save, to Ijecome 
suspected both at the court by the favour he possessed in the assembly, and 
in the assembly by the favour they attributed to him at court. He had 
conceived a deep-laid plan of corruption of which he was the first dupe and 
victim. 


He wasted the treasures of his magnificent genius in orgies of thought and 
excess of sordid labour. His fine character was blunted, and although the die 
had been finely graved the metal was rusted and eaten. 


Miral)eau’s contemporaries saw only his follies, weaknesses, and vices. His 
thoughts passed over without penetrating them ; his words moved but <lid 
not convince them. He led them on when he appealed to their passions; lie 
was powerless to moderate this passion when he appealed to their reason. 
The truth was, they knew him too intimately, he made himself too cheap, 
was known in too many little adventures, he had vaunted himself too much, 
his reputation was too soiled for them to confide in him or to seek in the 
agitator of yesterday the saviour of to-morrow. There was lacking in him 
that cliarm of the unknown, the mystery of isolation and all that prestige of 
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Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. He remained there two years, 
and brought back six hundred and eighty-three Sabaic inscriptions. In 1872 
he received a gold medal from the Societe de Geographic and the Volney 
prize from the Institut. He afterwards became Professor of Ethiopian at the 
fAcole pratique des hautes etudes. He was one of the most active 
collaborators in the Journal Asiatique, and wrote frequently on the most 
disputed questions concerning the philology and the archaeology of the East 
to the Academie des Inscriptions. His theories as to the origins of the 
Mesopotaraian peoples and languages made a profound impression on all 
the scholarly world, and while they have met with bitter opposition they ar« 
entitled to all the consideration that is due to such deep and tireless 
research. 


11 


hidden virtue of whicli men have need who seek to be masters of others. 
Madame deStael’? said: “-Mirabeau, by his overpowering eloquence, tried 
to reach that topmost rung from which his immorality had banished him.” 


Alas ! the first rank he coveted was closed to him and he knew it. His 
intimate friends had seen him more than once shedding hot tears over the 
mistakes of his youth €€ mistakes which cut him off from gaining the 
confidence of the French people. ““A strange destiny, mine, to be tiie mover 
of a revolution, and always between a hut and a palace,” cried he in one of 
his moments of depression. It was a shadowy palace he entered, by a half- 
opened door and a servant’s staircase. The court, which saw in Mirabeau 
only a conspirator, expected nothing from him but plots. All that grand 
ministry a la Richelieu of which he had conceived, w^as reduced in practice 
to the occult direction of a secret police. c 


AN ENGLISH ESTIMATE OF MIRABEAU (H. MORSE STEPHENS) 


From the month of May, 1790, to his death in April, 1791, \Mirabeau 
remained in close and suspected but not actually proved connection witli 
the court, and drew up many admirable state-papers for it. In return the 
court paid his debts ; ^ but it ouglit never to be said that he was bribed, for 
the gold of the court never made him swerve from his political principles 
OOO never, for instance, made him a royalist. He regarded himself as a 
minister, though an unavowed one, and believed himself worthy of his hire. 
Undoubtedly his character would have been more admirable if he had acted 
without court assistance, but it must be remembered that his services 
deserved some reward, and that by remaining at Paris as a politician he had 
been unable to realise his paternal inheritance. 


With Mirabeau died, it has been said, the last hope of the monarchy ; but, 
with Marie Antoinette supreme at court, can it be said that there could ever 
have been any real hope for tlie monarchy ? Had she been but less like her 
imperious mother, Louis would have made a constitutional monarch, but 
her will was as strong as Mirabeau’s own, and the Bourbon monarchy had 
to meet its fate. The subsequent events of the Revolution justified 
Mirabeav’s prognostications in his first memoire of October 15th, 1789. 


No man ever so thoroughly used other men’s work, and yet made it all seem 
his own. Yet neither the gold of the court nor another man’s conviction 
would make Mirabeau say what he did not himself believe, or do what he 
did not himself think right. He took other men’s labour as his due, and 
impressed their words, of which he had suggested the underlying ideas, 
with the stamp of his own individuality ; his collaborators themselves did 
not complain ; they were but too glad to be of help in the great work of 
controll-ing the French Revolution through its greatest thinker and orator. 


There was something gigantic about all ]\lirabeau’s thoughts and deeds. The 
excesses of his youth were beyond all bounds, and severely were they 
punished; his vanity was immense, but never spoiled his judgment; his 
talents were enormous, but he could yet make use of those of others. As a 
statesman his wisdom is indubitable, but by no means universally 
recognised in his own country. Lovers of the ancien reuime abuse its most 
formidable and logical opponent ; believers in the constituent assembly 
cannot be expected to care for the most redoul)table adversary of their 
favourite theorists, 


\} It was the count de la Marck who, at Marie Antoinette’s suggestion and 
in her nanu’, paid Mirabeau’s debts of 208,000 livres, and gave him four 


promissory notes for 250,000 livres each, to be paid if he kept his promises 
to the court. ] 
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while admirers of the republic of every description agree in calling him, 
from his connection with the court, the traitor Mirabeau. As an orator more 


justice has been done him. Personally he had that which is the truest mark 
of nobility of mind @€@@ a power of attracting love, and winning faithful 
friends. ” I always loved him,” writes Sir Gilbert Elliot to his brother Hugh 
; and Romilly,€@ who was not given to lavish i)raise, says, ” I have no 
doubt that in iiis public conduct, as in his writings, he was desirous of doing 
good, that his ambition was of the noblest kind, and that he proposed to 
himself the noblest t’lids.” What more favourable judgment could be passed 
on an ambitious man €€@ what liner epitaph could a statesman desire ? 


00000 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE FALL OF THE MONARCHY 


[1791-1792 A.D.] 


That immense upheaval, known as the French Revolution, was really only a 
movement which affected, in varying degrees, the whole of western Europe. 
It was a consequence of the advance of civilisation which led society, 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, €@ and because of the 
philosophy of that century, €@ to the difficult passage from a lower to a 
higher state. Theology and militarism were to give place to science and 
industry. The two groups of secondary philosophers who led in this great 
age were those who followed Voltaire and Rousseau, one school attacking 
the altar, one the throne. Both in common with the original school OOO 
that of Diderot and the Encyclopaedists@€@ tended towards the 
overthrow of the ancient r(5gime, although only the constructive group 
desired a systematic reorganisation without God or king, and the 
establishment of a state in winch science and industry should replace 


theology and war. @@@ Robinet. O@ 


The great philosophical school of the eighteenth century, with Diderot as its 
chief rei)resentative in France, comprised : the cosmologist group, Clairaut, 
D’ Alembert, Monge, Lagrange, Laplace, Lavoisier, Guyton de I\lor-veau, 
Berthollet, Vicq-d’ Azyr, Buffon, Lamarck, etc., who had already far 
advanced natural philosophy and natural science ; the socialist group, 
Montesquieu, Turgot, Condorcet, Quesnay, Gournay, the elder Mirabeau, 
etc., who liad definitely defined political science ; and the moralist grouj), 
Diderot, D’Holbach, Georges Leroy, De Brosses, etc., who liad more 
especially devoted themselves to the study of the human mind. Tliis 
immortal phalanx of savants and philosoi)hers was not confined to Franco. 
The same lines of thought were followed by Priestley, Beccaria, Kant, and 


al)Qve all, by David Hume @@@ that great genius who, like Diderot, 
gave himself u\) to most profound reflections on politics, morals, and 
philosophy. 
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But the immediate and almost fatal disproportion between the swift 
decomposition of the old regime and the building up of the new, brought 
about the western ui)]ieaval and led to a social crisis. There was, so to 
speak, a stiHed aspiration towards a higher social state, an aspiration 
Avhich carried in it a death-blow to the old state of affairs, but which, for 
the time beiuo-, presented but did not solve the problem of actual 
reorganisation. Such was, then, the character of this eventful period of 
history, and it acted as the principal cause for the viciousness which 
followed the Revolution with its incomplete results. 


liut although the need of reform was common to all the West @€@ that is, 
to all great nations which since the days of Charlemagne had united in the 
work oi general civilisation, namely, France, Italy, Spain, England, and 
(iermany, as the efforts of the Pombals, the Campomanes, the Arandas, 
Josepli II, and above all of Frederick the Great proved OOO it was in 
France tliat the efforts were most strongly marked. The double movement 
of decomposing the old regime, of emancipation from theology and politics 
; and the recomposition of the new regime, that is, tlie simultaneous 
development of industry, science, and philosopliy, was there the most 
advanced, and this was the reason why she took the initiative in the crisis, 
or French Revolution. But the fundamentally organic doctrine necessary to 
determine the true character of the reconstruction was then neither 
constituted nor widely spread. A negative philosophy, or a revolutionary 
one, elaborated iluriug three previous centuries, alone presented itself as a 
director in the movement. 


It might be thought €€ giving human nature more mental power than it 
really has, and to the leaders in politics more foresight and wisdom than 


they usually possess €@ that the French Revolution should have 
operated systematically from above, that is, from a government sufficiently 
awake and devoted to the puljlic good. 


This hypothesis is more legitimate than at first sight it appears. If, for 
example, the great Frederick had arisen in the place of Louis XVI, or if the 
latter had only been capable, like Louis XIII with Richelieu, of submitting 
to a minister so apt to understand the nature, extent, and execution of an 
indispensable regeneration of the empire, all might have moved smoothly.. 
A solution eminently favourable to the success of the Revolution would 
have consisted in the coming to the French tlirone of a king who 
spontaneously, or acting under his chief minister, would have firmly and 
voluntarily transformed the highest monarcliical powers, the retrograde 
dictatorship of l^ouis XIV and Louis XV into a progressive one. 


Mignet* certainly had some such idea when, in speaking of Louis XVI, he 
said, ” In this way he could have insured his safety from the excesses of a 
revolution, by himself acting. If, taking the initiative in changed times, he 
had fixed witli firmness l)ut witli justice the new order of things; if only lie 
had realised the wishes of France and determined what were the rights of 
citizens, the attributes of the states-generals, the limits of royal power ; if he 
had left off arbitrating for his own interests, for favours for the aristocracy, 
for personal i)rivileges ; if, in fact, he had accomplished those reforms 
claimed by public opinion, this resolution would have prevented most 
disastrous consequences at a later date.” 


Turgot wanted exactly, or nearly so, that whicli was effected later, in spite 
of the king, by a constitutional assembly. All that he projected was 
realisable, and it would have been much better if, in the place of Louis XVI, 
men eould have been found like Frederick of Prussia or Louis XII L That 
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is why an hypothesis of a revolution beginning from above @@@ by 
Turgot assisted by men of ‘89 called to rule @@@ is not a decadent 
theory. 


But Turgot found all the privileged classes of the old regime as obstacles in 
his way to reformation @€@@ all the royal favourites, clergy, nobles, 
parliamentarians, financiers, and, finally, the court itself with Marie 
Antoinette at the head, she leading the king to resist, although at first he 
formally sanctioned all reforms. Turgot was overthrown. The responsibility 
for his fall rests with Louis XVI, and remains as one of his greatest political 
mistakes. 


Through this mistake, or rather b}” this first social crime, the Revolution 
thenceforth worked feverishly from below OOO that is, outside and 
against the government, by efforts growing more violent and spontaneous in 
proportion to the resistance encountered, c 


MIRABEAU S SUCCESSORS 


After Mirabeau’s death, Danton became as it were his successor, but he 
moved in a lower sphere ; and externally, in knowledge as well as in 
importance, was so little distinguished in the circles in which his dreadful 
and thundering voice was not regarded as eloquence, that the court did not 
attempt to secure him by bribery and corruption till it was too late ; he then 
put the money in his pocket, but rendered no service in return. Mirabeau 
and Talleyrand, as well as Danton, had need of the Revolution as a means of 
escaping the importunity of their creditors and of obtaining new resources 
to meet their colossal expenditure ; in the highest circles they required 
hundreds of thousands, whilst Danton among his equals, corrupt advocates 
and adventurers, only needed thousands. He had purchased a place in the 
royal court, but had not paid the purchase-money, and was in daily 
apprehension of being thrown into prison for debt. 


Mirabeau’s eyes had no sooner been closed than he, Camille Desmoulins, 
and their companions in 


the clubs of the Cordeliers, became more powerful than La Fayette, Bailly, 
and the frequenters of Madame de Stael’s salons; this appeared on the 18th 
of April, 1791. 


La Fayette was desirous of proving to the world and the king tliat tlie latter 
was not the prisoner of the populace, although in fact the people had 
prevented him in the autumn of 1790 and at Easter, 1791, from proceeding 
to St. Cloud and receiving the sacrament of tlie Eucharist from a non-juring 
priest; the general maintained that the king must rely uiton him and thi’ 
national guards. The attempt was made ; but the throe ivpnhliian parties of 
the Jacobins, tlie philosophical and rhetorical doctrinaires called (iirondists, 


000 


Dantu.v 
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But the immediate and almost fatal disproportion between the swift 
decomposition of the old regime and the building up of the new, brought 
about the western upheaval and led to a social crisis. There was, so to 
speak, a stifled aspiration towards a higher social state, an aspiration which 
carried in it a deatli-blow to the old state of affairs, but which, for the time 
being, presented but did not solve the problem of actual reorganisation. 
Such was, then, the character of this eventful period of liistory, and it acted 


as the principal cause for the viciousness which followed the Revolution 
with its incomplete results. 


But although the need of reform was common to all the West @@@ that 
is, to all great nations wliich since the days of Charlemagne had united in 
the work of general civilisation, namely, France, Italy, Spain, England, and 
(Jermany, as the efforts of the Pombals, the Campomanes, the Arandas, 
Jose})h il,autl above all of Frederick the (jreat proved @€@ it was in 
France that the efforts were most strongly marked. The double movement of 
decomposing the old regime, of emancipation from theology and politics ; 
and the recomposition of the new regime, that is, the simultaneous 
development of industry, science, and philosophy, was there the most 
advanced, and this was the reason why she took the initiative in the crisis, 
or French Revolution, liut tlie fundamentally organic doctrine necessary to 
determine the true character of the reconstruction was then neither 
constituted nor widely s{)read. A negative philosopliy, or a revolutionary 
one, elaborated during three previous centm-ies, alone presented itself as a 
director in the movement. 


It might be thouglit €€@ giving human nature more mental power than it 
really has, and to the leaders in politics more foresight and wisdom than 
they usually possess €€@ that the French Revolution should have 
operated systematically from above, that is, from a government sufficiently 
awake and devoted to the public good. 


This hypothesis is more legitimate than at first sight it appears. If, for 
example, the great Frederick had arisen in the place of Louis XVI, or if the 
latter had only been capable, like Louis XIII with Richelieu, of submitting 
to a minister so apt to understand the nature, extent, and execution of an 
indispensable regeneration of the empire, all might have moved smoothlyo 
A .solution eminently favourable to the success of the Revolution would 
have consisted in the coming to the French throne of a king who 
spontaneously, or acting under his chief minister, would have firmly and 
voluntarily transformed the highest monarcliical powers, the retrograde 
dictatorship of Louis XIV and Louis XV into a progressive one. 


Mignet^ certainly liad some such idea when, in speaking of Louis XVI, he 
said, “In this way he could have insured his safety from the excesses of a 
revolution, by himself acting. If, taking the initiative in clianged times, he 
had fixed with firmness but Avitli justice the new order of things; if only he 
had realised the wishes of France and determined what were the rights of 
citizens, the attributes of the states-generals, the limits of royal power; if he 
had left off arbitrating for his own interests, for favours for the aristocracy, 
for personal privileges ; if, in fact, he had accomplished those reforms 
claimed by public opinion, this resolution would have prevented most 
disastrous consequences at a later date.” 


Turgot wanted exactly, or nearly so, that whicli was effected later, in spite 
of the king, by a constitutional assembly. All that he projected was 
rciilisablc, and it would have been much better if, in the place of Louis 
XVI, men could have been found like Frederick of Prussia or Louis XIII. 
That 
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THE KING TAKES TO FLIGHT 


Six hundred sectionn aires kept constant watch over the castle. Bayonets 
bristled everywhere, even in the passages leading from the king and queen’s 
private rooms. Spies mingled with the royal attendants, and were to be 
suspected from the first lady-in-waiting down to the lowest footman. 


Unhappy royalty ! €@ reduced to using certain signs instead of speech, 
for the very walls listened and heard. But liope was not abandoned. It was 
arranged between Bouille and his master that the place of retreat should be 
Montmedy, a fortified town on the Champagne borders. There they would 
be almost in the emperor’s territory, in the neighbourhood of Luxemburg, 
and in case of emergency the Austrians would be ready with help. 


WITH CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
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assyriologiqHes,2nd series; Etudes accadiennes. Paris, 1879-1880; 
Chaldean Magic : Origin and Development. London, 1877 ; Premieres 
civilisations. Paris ; in collab. with Cheva-lier, E., A Manual of the Ancient 
History of the East. London, 1869-1870, 2 vols. ; in collab. with Babelon, 
E., Histoire aucienne de I’ Orient. Paris, 1881-1886. 


Fran{‘ois Lenormant was born in Paris 17th January, 1837 ; died there 10th 
December, 1883. His education was private. Early in life he showed a 
special aptitude and liking for the study of the oriental languages. He 
travelled extensively in Egypt, Turkey, and Greece, and became prominent 
for his researches in the Accadian languages. In 187-4 he was appointed 
Professor of Archaeology at the Bibliotheque, Paris. The son of an 
archaeologist of distinguished merit, Lenormant grew up in an atmosphere 
of scholarship, and early evinced a keen taste for all that pertained to 
archseology. He entered the field of Assyriology in its infancy, and soon 
became known as a leader among the masters in that fiekl, and his early 
death was regarded everywhere as one of the severest blows which oriental 
archaeology could have received. Lenormant was regarded by his fellow- 
workers as having a peculiar genius for his task, and his taste for literaiy 
work was no less, keen than his scholarship. The fact that his great work on 
Oriental History was at once translated into English vouches for its popular 
intere.st. Unfortunately he did not live to complete his still more important 
work on the same subject, to which the last years of his life were devoted. 


Lincke, A. A., Bericht iiber die Fortschritte der Assyriologie, 1886-1893. 
Leipsic, 1891. — Lindl, E., Die Datenliste der ersten Dynastie von 
Babylon; in Beitrage zur Assyi’iologie. Leipsic, 1901. — Loftus, W. K., 
Chaldea and Su.siana. London, 1857. — Lotz, W., Die Imschriften 


There was in the basement of the Tuileries an apartment which opened on 
the Cour des Princes and the Cour Royale. Neither of these exits was 
guarded. If an escape were possible it would be by one of them. The queen 
charged Count Fersen, a young Swedish nobleman who rendered her most 
poetic worship, to have horses and carriages ready. Three of the bodyguard 
were chosen as couriers. A passport that would serve for all the royal family 
was absolutely necessary. Jiy a kicky coincidence Baroness Korff, a friend 
of the count of Fersen, had just had a passport made out for herself, two 
children, a valet, and two maids. Fersen had not much difficulty in 
persuading jMadame de Korff to pretend that she had inadvertently dropped 
this in the fire and to ask for another. 


Bouille had mentioned Count d’ Argoult to the king as a man suited to act in 
emergencies and full of courage and ready wit, but this place in the carriage 
was loudly claimed by Madame de Tourzel, the children’s governess. She 
claimed it by right ! And, such was the absurdity of court etic/uette, that her 
right was absolutely inviolable. So Madame de Tourzel took the title of 
Baroness Korff. The queen was to be the governess and take the name of 
Madame Rochet. It was arranged that Princess Elizabeth should be Rosalie, 
lady’s companion, and Louis XVI, under the name of Durand, should play 
the part of a valet. Count Fersen was to be coachman from Paris to Bondy. 


But all was miserably bungled in these preparations. It was absurd to take 
as couriers three young men of the bodyguard knowing nothing of the 
roads, instead of three real couriers. The latter would have known the route, 
have had no appearances to keep up, would have urged on the postillions 
and spoken in the same style. The royal family almost betrayed themselves 
in advance. If only these bodyguards had known Paris ! Not even that ! 
And, what was more absurd, Fersen, the coachman, did not know it either ! 
But, added to this, one might have thought they were bent on blundering. 
One of the queen’s chief solicitudes €@ who will believe it? P@@ 
was to have a complete trousseau for her own and the children’s use in 
Brussels ! Charged to buy it or have it made, Madame Campane relates how 
she was obliged to go out almost disguised, and buy six chemises in one 
shop and six in another ; here dresses, there dressing-gowns. All one 
evening was spent packing up diamonds. 


At the same time, with singular inconsequence, dissimulation took the form 
of downright lies. Louis XVI formally declared to General Rochambeau 
that he had no intention of leaving Paris, and he said this with such apparent 
sincerity that Madame de Lamballe told it to her doctor, |\L Staoftert. But 
the veil of mystery with which they sought to hide their intentions was 
constantly torn aside by themselves. 
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Suddenly a terrible blow fell. INIarat, with his prophetic pen (prophetic in 
the popular estimation), let fall therefrom these startling words : 


A person attaehctl t@€ the royal household has fouiul the king weeping in 
his own room and tryin” to hidf his grief at being forced to go to the Low 
Countries under the pretext that his cause is the same as that of all the kings 
in Europe. You are idiotic enough not to foresee the tliglit of the royal 
family. Parisians! foolish Parisians, I am tired of telling you to keep the 
king and the dauphin within your walls, (iuard them carefully; shut up the 
Austrian woman, her brother-in-law, and the rest of the family. The loss of a 
single day Vnay be fatal to the nation and dig a graye for three million 
Frenchmen. 


Here is the expUuiiitiou : amoni; the patriots who furnished VAtni du 
Peuple with news was a certain Javardin, the lover of a laundress having 
amuni‘ her customers several court ladies. This woman found in the dress 
puckel of one of these ladies-in-waiting a letter half torn up, but decipher- 
able : ” The papers are ready, they are getting the carriages ready for 
starting.” The laundress gave this letter to Javardin, who showed it to Marat 
! Siispicion, moreover, was awakening on all sides. Bailly kept the secret at 
the risk of proving traitor to the people. J^a Fayette and Gouvion-Saint-Ayr 
imitated him, but became doubly careful. 


A delay of twenty-four hours happened because one of the dauphin’s ladies 
was taken ill, and her substitute was strongly suspected of Jacobinism ; 


tlierefore it was considered better to wait. Such a contretemps was a real 
misfortune. It necessitated fresh orders, and one of the inconveniences was 
prolonging the stay of Bouille’s troops along the road, just where their 
presence was likely to bring on the dreaded storm. 


The day of departure having arrived, the queen, to allay suspicion, went for 
a drive on the boulevard with her sister and son. Towards half past ten, tlie 
king and queen having supped as usual retired as if going to bed. As soon as 
they imagined all asleep they went to Madame Royale’s apartments. ” My 
brother,”’ relates this princess witli touching simplicity, “was dressed as a 
little girl. As he was not nearly awake he did not know what was going on. I 
asked him what he thought we were going to do. ‘ We are going to act, 
because we are dressed up,’ he answered.” 


Tvouis XVI, who was to pass as Madame de Korff’s valet, wore a gray suit 
and a wig. Count Fersen awaited the fugitives, sitting as coachman on the 
seat of a hired carriage. The dauphin, with the insouciance of his age, curled 
himself up to sleep. 


Unfortunately, neither the queen nor her guide knew Paris. After having 
hopelessly lost their way they were obliged to ask it of a sentinel on the 
bridge. They turned back, having lost much time, when perhaps an hour, a 
minute, gained meant safety. 


At last all were in the carriage. The horses which were to bear them from 
tlie Revolution tore along under the whij). They were really gone ! The 
travelling herUne was awaiting them at the St. Martin barrier. All got in and 
left the hired carriage, horsed and harnessed, in the street, without anyone to 
drive it back to its owner. Fersen held the reins as far as Bondy, to which 
place the royal family had been preceded by two waiting-maids and a royal 
carriage. Tlie postillion who had driven it there was not a little astonislied 
to see a man dressed as a coachman descend from his box and take leave in 
an elegant and affectionate manner of the people he had driven, then get 
into a beautiful carriage, which apparently belonged to liim, to go back to 
Paris. 


Two carriages, nine travellers, eleven horses, three couriers in bright yellow 
waistcoats, one on the box, one galloping by the door, a third hurry- 
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ing on to command relays, and all this without taking any precautious, on a 
route haunted by the phantom of emigration, where thousands of men were 
suspicious even to madness I 


All Paris was up at daybreak on the 21st of June, for the fatal news was 
spreading from mouth to mouth that the royal servants had found the king 
and queen’s apartments deserted. In crowded streets, in the market, in 
stirring faubourg, in shop doors, the citizens met with the same words : ” 
Well, so he is gone ! ” Astonishment, anxiety, anger, were the first feelings 
of the hour. Plow had they fled ? Wliere had they gone ? Who were their 
accomplices? Had La Fayette, the traitor, shut his eyes? But with what 
terrible plot was this departure connected ! Was France to perish, stranged 
between a civil and a foreign war ? Oh, this Louis XVI ! this king who had 
pretended to be so honest, who swore so many times that he was not going 
away ! So this was how kings kept their word I The assembly met hastily. 
The municipality officially announced the king’s flight by three cannon- 
shots. Orders were given to put seals on the Tuileries. No one was to leave 
Paris. 


Troops were everywhere called out. The famous pikes used on the 14th of 
July, now refound, were greeted on the place de Greve by thunders of 
applause. At the roll of the drums the invalides of the Gros-Caillou hopital 
forced the guard, seized their swords, and, dressed in their uniforms, went 
out to defend their country. The woolen caps reappeared, this time eclipsing 
the bearskin ones. An immense crowd went to the Tuileries and took 
possession of it. 


But to various other parties the king’s escape was a general source of 
satisfaction, although for very different reasons. The nobles, priests, and 
courtiers waited with carefully veiled satisfaction to see a foreign sword cut 
this Gordian knot which they themselves were impotent to untie. The 
constitutionalists hoped to compel Louis XVI to accept a constitution more 


easily now that he had lost all other title to a crown. The republicans 
reckoned on proving that the monarch’s flight was an annulling of the 
contract between him and the people, and so equivalent to an abdication./ 


LOUIS TAKEN PRISONER 


The carriage bearing the royal family reached Chalons in safety, and 
subsequently Ste. Menehould. The detachments of Bouille, weary of 
waiting, had already taken their departure. At Ste. Menehould Louis was 
recognised by Drouet, son of the postmaster ; but the carriage was then 
setting off. Drouet set off also by a cross-road, and reached Varennes, the 
next place of halt, and within but two stages of Bouille’s camp, before tlie 
fugitives. There were no post-horses in Varennes, but an officer of Bouill/ 
was appointed to have a relay in waiting. There were no symptoms of 
horses or guards al)Out the hour of eleven at night when the royal family 
entered the town. They were obliged to alight, to question, to parle}? with 
the i)OStillions ; whilst JDrouet had aroused the municipal officer, and 
called together the national guards of the canton. Whilst the carriage was 
slowly proceeding under an arch that crossed the road, Drouet, with the 
well-known Billaud, and one or two others, stopped it, demanding their 
passports. The gardes du corps on the box wished to resist. The king 
forbade them. Here the presence of a man of resolution was wanted. @€/ 


” Alas, it was not in the poor phlegmatic man,” says Carlyle. ” Had it been 
in him, French History had never come under tliis Varennes Archway to 
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decide itself. ®@® He steps out; all step out. Procureur Sausse gives his 
jTiocer-aniis to the Queen and Sister Elizabeth ; Majesty taking the two 
children by the hand. And thus they walk, coolly back, over the Market- 
place, to Procureur Sausse’s ; mount into his small upper story ; where 


straicditway his Majesty ‘tlemands refreshments.’ Demands refreshments, 
as is written ; gets brcad-and-cheese with a bottle of Burgundy ; and 
remarks that it is the best Burgundy he ever drank ! 


“Meanwhile, the Varennes Notables, and all men, official and non-official, 
are hastily drawing on their breeches; getting their fighting gear. Mortals 
half-dresst’d tumble out barrels, lay felled trees; scouts dart off to all the 
four vii, ds, €@ the tocsin begins clanging, ‘the Village illuminates 
itself.’ Very .singular: how these little Villages do manage, so adroit are 
they, when startled in midnight alarm of war. Like little adroit municipal 
rattle-snakes, suddenly awakened : for their storm-bell rattles and rings; 
their eyes glisten luminous (with tallow-light), as in rattle-snake ire ; and 
the Village will sting. Old-Dragoon Drouet is our engineer and 
generalissimo; valiant as a Ruy Diaz: OOO Now or never, ye Patriots, for 
the soldiery is coming; massacre by Austrians, by Aristocrats, wars more 
than civil, it all depends on you and the hour I @€€@ National Guards 
rank themselves, half-buttoned : mortals, we say, still only in breeches, in 
under-petticoat, tumble out barrels and lumber, lay felled trees for 
barricades : the Village will sting. Rabid Democracy, it would seem, is not 
confined to Paris, then? Ah no, whatsoever Courtiers miglit talk; too clearly 
no. This of dying for one’s King is grown into a dying for one’s self, against 
the King, if need be.”’* 


The royal prisoners were now conducted before the procureur of the town ; 
and, the national guards crowding in, Louis was arrested. The troops of 
Bouille’s army arrived also, but refused to rescue him. An aide-de-camp of 
General La Fayette soon after made his appearance, bearing a decree of the 
national assembly for the re-conveyance of the fugitives to Paris. 


Thus, within an hour, a league of safety, the unfortunate Louis and his 
family found themselves captive, and on their return to a capital, which, if it 
had before loaded them with contumely, would now, most likely, observe no 
moderation in cruelty. The assembly already showed that its opinions had 
taken a deeper dye of republicanism since the flight. Petion, a rude and rigid 
democrat, with Barnave, the rival of Mirabeau, were the commissaries who 
re-conducted the king. Seated in the royal carriage, Barnave, with the 


sensibility ever attendant upon talent, felt his sympathy awakened for the 
sufferings of the fallen family. 


During the eight days of their painful journey, he continually conversed 
\yith the monarch, and felt each moment deeper respect for a character so 
amiable and so just. Petion, on the contrary, a man with few ideas, held 
rigid in those which he professed, and piqued by being obliged to play an 
inferior i)art, merely murmured that he cared for naught save a republic. 
Previous to the return of the king to Paris, it was placarded that whoever 
insulted him should be beaten; whoever applauded him should be hanged. 
He was received, then, with that silence which Mirabeau called ” the lesson 
of kings.”? 


CAILYLE ON THE KIXG’s RETURN 


On the Sixth of October gone a year. King Louis, escorted by Demoiselle 
Theroigne and some two hundred thousand, made a Royal Progress and 
Entrance into Paris, such as man had never witnessed ; we prophesied him 
Two more such ; and accordingly another of thein, after this flight to Metz, 
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is now coming to pass. Theroigne will not escort here ; neither does 
Mirabeau now “sit in one of the accompanying carriages.” Mirabeau lies 
dead, in the Pantheon of Great Men. Theroigne lies living, in dark Austrian 
Prison ; having gone to Liege, professionally, and been seized there. 


Smile of embarrassment, or cloud of dull sourness, is on the broad 
phlegmatic face of his Majesty ; who keeps declaring to the successive 
Official-persons, what is evident, NOOOE bien, me voild (Well, here 
you have me) ; ” and what is not evident, ” I do assure you I did not mean 
to pass the frontiers ” ; and so forth : speeches natural for that poor Royal 
Man ; which Decency would veil. Silent is her Majesty, with a look of grief 
and scorn ; natural for that Royal Woman. Thus lumbers and creeps the 


ignominious Royal Procession, through many streets, amid a silent-gazing 
people. It is not comic ; ah no, it is comico-tragic ; with bound Couriers, 
and a Doom hanging over it ; most fantastic, yet most miserably real. 


On Monday night Royalty went; on Saturday evening it returns : so much, 
within one short week, has Royalty accomplished for itself. The 
Pickleherring Tragedy has vanished in the Tuileries Palace, towards ” pain 
strong and hard. ” Watched, fettered, and humbled, as Royalty never was. 
Watched even in its sleeping-apartments and inmost re-cesses : for it has to 
Sleep with door set ajar, blue National Argus watching, his eye fixed on the 
Queen’s curtains ; nay, on one occasion, as the Queen cannot sleep, he 
offers to sit by her pillow, and converse a little, says Madame Campan ! 


In regard to all which, this most pressing question arises : What is to 


be done with it? Depose it ! resolutely answer Robespierre and the 
thorough-going few. For, truly, with a King who runs away, and needs to be 
watched in his very bedroom that he may stay and govern you, what other 
reasonable thing can be done ? Had Philippe d’Orleans not been a caput 
mortuum ! But of him, known as one defunct, no man now dreams. Depose 
it not ; say that it is inviolable, that it was spirited away, was enlevS ; at any 
cost of sophistry and solecism, re-establish it ! so answer with loud 
vehemence all manner of Constitutional Royalists ; as all your pure 
Royalists do naturally likewise, with low vehemence, and rage compressed 
by fear, still more passionately answer. Nay Barnave and the two Lameths, 
and what will follow them, do likewise answer so. Answer, with their whole 
might : terrorstruck at the unknown Abysses on the verge of which, driven 
thither by themselves mainly, all now reels, ready to plunge. 


By mighty effort and combination, this latter course is tlie course fixed on ; 
and it shall by the strong arm, if not by the clearest logic, be made 


Maximilian Marie Isidore Bobespikrrb 


(1758-1794) 
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food. Willi the sacrifice of all their hard-earned popularity, this notable 
Triumvirate, says Toulongeon,’” ” set the Throne up again, “Yhich they had 
so toiled to overturn : as one might set up an overturned pyramid, on its 
vertex”; to stand so long as it is held. 


Unhappy France; unhappy in King, Queen, and Constitution; one knows not 
in which unhappiest ! Was the meaning of our so glorious French 
Revolution this, and no other, That when Shams and Delusions, long soul- 
killing, had become body-killing, and got the length of Bankruptcy and 
Inanition, a great People rose and, with one voice, said, in the Name of the 
Highest : Shams shall be no more ? 


Petition after Petition, forwarded by Post, or borne in Deputation, comes 
praying for Judgment and Dich/ance, which is our name for Deposition ; 
praying, at lowest, for Reference to the Eighty-three Departments of France. 
Hot Marseillese Deputation comes declaring, among other things : “- Our 
Phocean Ancestors tlung a Bar of Iron into the Bay at their first landing ; 
this Bar will float again on the Mediterranean brine before we consent to be 
Slaves.” All this for four weeks or more, while the matter still hangs 
doubtful ; Emigration streaming with double violence over the frontiers; 
France .seething in fierce agitation of this question and prize-question: 
What is to be done with the fugitive Hereditary Representative ? Finally, on 
Friday, the 15th of July, 1791, the National Assembly decides.“ 


THE king’s captivity AND THE PILLNITZ DECLARATION 


The effect of the flight to Varennes was to destroy all respect for the king, to 
accustom the minds of men to his absence, and to stimulate the idea of a 
republic. Previous to the morning of his arrival, the assembly had provided 
for the emergency of the case by a decree. Louis XVI was suspended from 
liis functions, and a guard assigned for his person, for that of the queen, and 
for that of the dauphin. This guard was made responsible for their safety. 


The grefitest nicety was observed in the expressions, for never did that 
assembly betray a want of attention to delicacy : but the fact itself was not 
to be disguised €€€ the king was provisionally dethroned. 


Barnave dictated the king’s answer to the commissioners named by the 
assembly. In that document, Louis XVI grounded his flight upon the desire 
to learn more accurately the state of public opinion, which he alleged to 
have closely studied during his journey ; and he demonstrated by a series of 
facts that it was never his intention to leave France. As to the protests 
contained in his memorial delivered to the assembly, he said, with much 
reason, that they bore, not upon the fundamental principles of the 
constitution, but upon the means of execution whicli were permitted him. 
Now, he added, that the general desire was made manifest to him, he did not 
hesitate to submit to it, and to make all the sacrifices necessary for the 
general welfare. 


Bouille, with the view of drawing on his head the whole rage of the 
assembly, addressed to it a letter, which might be called insane, if the 
generous motive which prompted it were not considered. He avowed 
himself the sole instigator of the king’s journey, whilst he had in fact 
opposed it ; and he declared, in the name of the allied sovereigns, that Paris 
should answer for the safety of the royal family, and that the least injury 
perpetrated on it should be avenged in a signal manner. He added, what he 
knew to be inconsistent with fact, that tiie military resources of France were 
utterly exhausted ; furthermore, that he was acquainted with the ways of 
invasion. 
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and would himself conduct the foreign armies into the bosom of his 
country. The asseuibl}’ lent itself to this generous bravado, and threw the 
whole odium upon Bouille, who had nothing to fear, as he had already 
passed to the enemy. 


Tiglathpileser I. Leipsic, 1880. — Lyon, G., Keilschrifttexte Sargon’s, 
Konigs von Assyrien, 722-705 v. C. Leipsic, 1883. 


Maccalester, S. H., Babylon and Nineveh. Boston, 1892. — Macphail, S. 
E., Monumental witness to Old Testament History. London, 1879. — 
Martin, G., La campaigne de Sennakerib en Palestine, etc. Montauban, 
1892. — Martin, F., Textes religieux assyriens et babyloniens, Paris, 1900. 
— Maspero, 6. C. C, Histoire ancienne des peuples de I’Orient. Paris, 1886 
; Tlie Struggle of the Nations. London, 1896 ; The Dawn of Civilisation. 
Lon-don, 1897; Life in Ancient Assyria. London, 1892. — Meissner, B., 
Beitrage zum altbaby-lonlschen Privatrecht. Leipsic, 1893. — Menant, J., 
Babylone et la Clialdce. Paris, 1875 ; Decouvertes assyriennes. La 
Bibliotheque du palais de Ninive. Paris, 1880; Empreintes de cachets 
assyrio-chaldeens releves au Musee britannique sur des contrats d’interet 
prive. Paris, 1883 ; Les pierres grave’es de la Haute-Asie. Recherches sur la 
glyptique orientale. Paris, 1883, 1886 ; Les noms propres assyriens ; 
recherches sur la formation des expressions ideograph iques. Paris, 1861; 
Hammourabi (King of Babylon) Inscriptions. Paris, 1873; Les langues 
perdues de la Perse et de i’ Assyrie. Paris, 1890 ; Annales des rois d’ Assyrif. 
Paris, 1874 ; Ninive et Babylone. Paris, 1888 ; Les fausses antiquites de 

P Assyrie. Paris, 1888. 


Joachim Menant was born at Cherbourg, France, 16th April, 1820. The life 
of this famous orientalist furnishes yet another illustration of the practical 
man of affairs who finds also time for the most abstruse scholarship. 
Throughout a long life until 1890, when at the ripe age of three score years 
and ten, he was retired with the title of Honorary Councillor. Menant lived 
the practical everyday life of a magistrate, and practised this profession 
with such assiduity and judgment as to attain the highest distinction. Yet, at 
the same time, he found leisure hours enough to make himself everywhere 
recognised as one of the most accomplished of As.syriologists. A 
comparatively young man, when the discoveries of Botta and Layard and 
their successors first brought the Assyrian treasures to the attention of the 
world, Menant seemed from the very first to have been seized with a desire 
to investigate the strange inscriptions from Nineveh. He was among the first 
who undertook the investigation of the strange cuneiform writing and from 
then till now he has kept well in the van of the constantly growing company 


The court of Spain, apprehensive that the slightest hostile demonstration 
might expose the royal family to greater dangers, declared to the French 
government that its friendly dispositions were unchanged. The northern 
powers conducted themselves with less reserve : excited by the emigres, 
they assumed a threatening tone. Envoys were despatched to Brussels and 
Coblenz, to attempt an understanding with the emigres, to communicate to 
them the friendly spirit of the assembly, and the hope of the possibility of an 
advantageous arrangement. But they were outrageously insulted, and 
immediately returned to Paris. 


The emigres levied troops in the king’s name, and thus compelled him to 
give a formal disavowal. They pretended that Monsieur, then with them, 
was regent of the kingdom ; and that the king, being a prisoner, had no 
longer a will of his own. They concluded that all the powers of Europe were 
at their disposition. They could not doubt that an invasion must succeed. 
And yet nearly two years were gone since they had quitted France ; and in 
spite of their daily sanguine hopes, they had not yet returned as conquerors, 
according to their flattering anticipations. The powers seemed to promise 
much: but Pitt was awaiting events: Leopold, exhausted by war, and 
discontented with the emigres, was disposed to peace ; the king of Prussia, 
certainly, held out hopes, but he had little interest in gratifying them ; 
Gustavus was eager to lead an expedition against France, but was at an 
inconvenient distance ; and Catherine, who might have assisted him, though 
delivered from the Turks, had Poland to keep in subjection. Besides, in 
order to effect such a coalition, so many interests required to be brought 
into harmony that it needed a sanguine temperament to anticipate success in 
such a scheme. 


The declaration of Pillnitz, August 27th, 1791, ought especially to have 
opened the eyes of the emigres to the zeal of the sovereigns. That 
declaration, published conjointly by the king of Prussia and the emperor 
Leopold, imported that the situation of the king of France was a matter of 
common interest to all monarchs, and that they were imperiously called 
upon to exert their united powers to assure Louis XVI the means of 
establishing a government conformable to the interests of the throne and the 
people. Upon that principle, the king of Prussia and the emperor expressed 
their readiness to co-operate with other princes to effect that desirable 


object. In the meantime, their forces were to be prepared for offensive 
operations when the emergency arrived. 


France, it is true, was disarmed, but a whole nation on the alert is soon in 
arms ; and, as the celebrated Carnot said somewhat later, ” What is there 
impossible to twenty-five millions of men?” True it was, the officers were 
retiring ; but they for the most part were beardless youths, promoted by 
favour, utterly without experience, and objects of hatred and contempt to 
the soldiers. Besides, the spirit imparted to all minds was soon to produce 
officers and generals. But at the same time it must be confessed that, 
without possessing the presumption so rife at Coblenz, it was not 
unreasonable to doubt that the resistance to be made by France to invasion 
would be so powerful as it subsequently proved. 


The assembly, in the interim, sent commissioners to the frontiers, and 
ordered great preparations. All the national guards demanded to be led 
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against the enemy ; several generals offered their services, and, amongst 
others, Dumouriez, who subsequently saved France in the defiles of the 
Argonne. Whilst directing its serious consideration to the external safety of 
the state, the assembly did not intermit its labours in perfecting the 
constitutional act, nor the less hasten to restore to the king his functions, 
and, if it might be possible, some of his prerogatives. 


The new word ” republic ” had quickened the minds of men, already 
somewhat sickened of the old phrases €}€€ monarchy and constitution. 
The absence and suspension of the king had, as we have previously stated, 
shown 


that he was not indispensable. The newspapers and the clubs soon laid aside 
the respect with wliich his person liad been hitlierto treated. The Jacobins 
and Cordeliers agitated the question with extreme violence, and refused to 


understand how, after getting rid of the king, the nation should again and 
voluntarily impose him on itself. 


Numerous addresses were published. Amongst the rest was one affixed to 
all the walls of Paris, and even to those of the assembly. It bore the 
signature of Achille Duchatelet, a young colonel. It was addressed to the 
French ; it reminded them of the tranquillity they had enjoyed during the 
absence of the monarch, whence it drew the inference that it was more 
advantageous than his presence ; adding that his desertion was an 
abdication, and that the nation and Louis XVI were relieved from all 
obligation towards each other ; finally, that history was full of the crimes of 
kings, and that it behooved them to avoid giving themselves one again. This 
address, attributed to young Achille Duchatelet, was the production of 
Thomas Paine, an Englishman, and a principal actor in the American 
Revolution. Robespierre, Petion, and Buzot reiterated all the usual 
arguments against inviolability; Duport, Barnave, and Salles replied to them 
; and it was ultimately decreed that the king could not be brought under 
accusation for the offence of flight. Two articles were merely added to the 
decree of inviolability. So soon as tliis decision was pronounced, 
Robespierre arose, and entered his solemn protest in the name of humanity. 


A French Officer, Time of the Revolution 


THE CHAMP-DE-MARS AFFAIR 


On the evening which preceded this decision, there was a great tumult at the 
Jacobins’. A petition was drawn up, addressed to the assembly, calling upon 
it to declare the king deposed, as a traitor faithless to his oaths, and to 
provide for his substitution by all constitutional means. It was resolved that 
this petition should be carried the next day to the Champ-de- 
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Mars, and laid on the altar of the country for signatures. Accordingly, it was 
borne in the morning to the place agreed upon ; and the crowd of the 
seditious was swelled by that of the curious, who desired to witness the 
ceremony. By this time the decree was already passed, and therefore no 
occasion existed for any petition. La Fayette arrived, broke down the 
barricades already raised, had execrations and threats hurled abundantly at 
his head, and, finally, a shot fired at him, which, although discharged with 
deliberate aim, passed harmlessly by. The municipal officers, having come 
to his aid, ultimately prevailed on the populace to disperse. But the tumult 
shortly recommenced. Two invalides standing, it is unknown for what 
purpose, under the altar of the country, were massacred, and thereupon the 
disorder became universal and boundless. Bailly repaired to the Champ-de- 
Mars, and unfolded the red flag, in token of martial law. 


The employment of force, whatever may have been alleged, was just and 
indispensable. New laws were desired, or they were not : if they were 
desired, it was necessary they should be executed ; that some fixed and 
settled order should prevail ; that insurrection should not be perpetual, and 
that the determinations of the assembly should not be open to modification 
by the plebis-scita‘ of the multitude. La Fayette at first ordered the national 
guards to fire in the air ; at this menace the crowd abandoned the altar, but 
soon rallied again. Thus reduced to extremity, he issued his orders to fire on 
the multitude. The first discharge laid low certain of the most seditious. 
Their number was exaggerated. Some have reduced it to thirty, others have 
raised it to four hundred, and the furious to some thousands. The latter were 
believed at the time, and a general terror was infused. So severe an example 
silenced the agitators for a period. “@@ 


END OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY (SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1791) 


The leading Jacobins, including Robespierre, slunk in terror to their hiding- 
places. This triumph, however, served but to render the assembly unpopular. 
The public was weary of them, and longed for its successor, as it was wont 

to hail a new reign. The assembly determined to show itself disinterested. It 


proceeded to complete and give the last touches to the constitution, the 
immortality of which it fondly augured. Barnave, in the access of his late 
loyalty, had hoped to have modified its democratic principles ; and the right 
side, or partisans of the English constitution, are accused of having marred 
his efforts by their hostility or neglect. 


But Barnave could never have executed his purpose. The time had gone by. 
And the fatal article, which excluded the present representatives from being 
elected members of the next assembly, was one which, in that day of 
affected disinterestedness, could certainly not be recalled. 


Having fulfilled its task of presenting the constitution to the king, and 
having received his solemn acceptance of it, the assembles constituante 
declared itself dissolved, on the 30th of September, 1791. </ 


Of this famous assembly, Thiers”* says : ” Notwithstanding its heroic 
courage, its scrupulous equity, its vast labours, it was execrated as 
revolutionary at Coblenz, and as aristocratical at Paris.” Haas* sums it up as 
follows : “H the constituent assembly committed serious faults, it has also 
left glorious memories. Equality in the eyes of the law ; civil and political 
liberty ; the relaxing of penal law ; the suppression of feudal rights ; the 
organisation of 


[1 Laws made by the people alone, without the senate, in the Roman 
Republic, were tlm‘ called. ] 
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a national guard ; uniformity of laws throughout the kingdom ; 
departmental government €€@ all these reforms are titles to a country’s 
gratitude.” And Lamartine“ said: “~The work of the assembly was 
prodigious, its methods insitrniticant. All that enthusiasm inspired it 
undertook and finished. Without king, military chief, dictator or army; 
without any force but the conviction, which it held alone in the midst of an 


astonished people, of a demoralised army, an emigrant aristocracy, a 
despoiled clergy, a hostile court, a rebellious eitv, and of Europe in arms, it 
did what it had resolved to do. To such a degree is a determined will the real 
power of a people, and truth the irresistible ally of the men who devote 
themselves to her cause. If ever inspiration was seen in the ancient prophet 
or legislator it may be said that the constitutional assembly had two years of 
continued inspiration. France was the inspired prophet of civilisation. 


OD 
THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Tlad the united wisdom of the first national assembly applied itself to put 
together a constitution of the least possible durability, on the same principle 
that cardinals are wont to elect an octogenarian pope, they could scarcely 
have fixed upon one more likely than that decreed, to attain the desired end. 
Even the plan of Sieves, that the nation should will, and the monarch 
execute, was more practicable, if sucli a monarch could be found. But here 
the king was left with precisely that particle of legislative power, the 
suspensive veto that loaded him with the responsibility of assent, and 
exposed him to the peril of dissent. The very originators of the system 
condemned and despaired of it ; they knew, even before they launched it, 
that the vessel must founder. Still in this moment did they abdicate all 
power, and abandon the country to a set of new and unknown rulers. 


The three natural parties of a country, those of the upper, the middle, and 
the lower classes, were all represented in the constituent. The Revolution, 
or, in other words, the descent of power through the successive ranks of 
society, advanced gradually and slowl}/ : now, however, betwixt the 
constituent and the legislative, which followed, it proceeded per saltum, 
wath astounding and fatal celerity. One great cause of this w^as the little 
experience which the country had of liberty. Men with political knowledge 
were rare. The notables, in this respect, had been chosen in the first 
assembly, and their re-election being denied, the electors were at a loss 
where to look. The moderate and the timid shrank at such a time from the 
public eye ; and those whose zeal had distinguished them in the clubs, 
claimed and obtained universal preference. Elected under such influence, 


the legislative assembly soon displayed a totally new scheme of opinions 
and divisions. 


The upholders of even a mitigated aristocracy had disappeared : in their 
place, as the band most favourable to royalty, sat, now in minority, the 
majority of the late assembly. They were called constitutionalists or 
feuillants, from the name of their club. Next in order sat the republicans. A 
conscientious and sage lover of royalty, to w’>hom a monarch with kingly 
attributes was denied, would have embraced the idea of a republic as 
practicable at least, in preference to the vain idol of La Fayette’s pedantic 
adoration, viz., the name of a king and the essence of a commonwealth. Tiie 
republicans were better known by the appellation of Girondins, their most 
celebrated leaders being members for the department of the Gironde, and 
originally lawyers in the court of Bordeaux. To the left of these sat the 
Jacobins, the anarchists, men without principles or imaginable form of 
government: their support 
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was the rabble ; their aim to sweep away, as obnoxious to their envious 
mediocrity, the united aristocracy of birth, wealth, and talent. 


The constitutionalists and Girondins both represented equally the interests 
of the middle class, and disputed its opinions ; but the Girondins carried 
away the palm of popularity, and also the sceptre of power : they soon ruled 
the assembly, and guided the legislature. The executive at that time resided 
in the municipality, for Paris was in a great measure revolutionary France. 
The constitutionalists had held paramount influence over this body through 
Bailly and La Fayette ; but now, when the mania of self-denial became 
general, these functionaries resigned, and ceded their posts of influence to 
their rivals. Petion, a Girondin, was chosen mayor in lieu of Bailly, and La 
Fayette did not recover the command of the national guard. 


Such was the state of parties. The new assembly, that gave itself the name 
Legislative, by which it is distinguished in French history, met on the 1st of 
October. A deputation waited on the king to acquaint him. His reply was 
simple. The republicans did not find it sufficiently courteous ; and, 
commencing their grave duties by a childish susceptibility about punc-tilio, 
they ordered the king’s chair to be put on a level with that of their president. 
On the next day they repealed this important decree, Louis intimating that 
he would not come to open their session. Having, by pretended deference, 
enticed him to appear, they treated him with some marks of designed 
disrespect, such as sitting in his presence covered @@@ advantages 
trifling to them, but wounding to the pride of the fallen monarch. Thus the 
assembly that ended in blood began in puerility. 


Their next steps, though more distasteful to the king, had still the excuse of 
necessity. Two kinds of enemies threatened the present order of things 
OOO the emigres collected on the frontier, and the discontented 
priesthood scattered throughout the realm. The latter were in 
communication with the emigres, and were stirring and preparing the 
peasantry universally to revolt. The assembly passed a decree, declaring all 
emigres, who continued in hostile meeting on the frontier beyond the month 
of January, civilly dead, and their property seized, without prejudice, 
however, to their wives, children, or creditors. Another ordained measures 
of similar rigour against those priests who refused the oath, and continued 
to excite agitation. These laws were certainly but a just measure of 
retaliation. 


The king, from a personal feeling that may well be conceived, made the 
first use of his veto in suspending them : and then was instantly seen the ab- 
surd balance of powers provided by the constitution. The rage of the 
revolutionists in general knew no bounds, on finding their arms tied in their 
efforts to combat the enemies of the state ; unable to attack the monarch 
directly, they turned their resentment against the constitutionalists, whose 
system thus obstructed them with its veto. They directed their scrutiny and 
eloquence against the existing ministers, whom Louis had chosen from that 
party. Delessart, the secretary for foreign affairs, was accused of feebleness, 
of betraying the dignity and interests of the country in his correspondence 
with the courts of Europe. Such being the opinion of the majority, Delessart 


was arrested, and sent for trial before the high court sitting at Orleans. Thus 
the constitutionalists, having yielded their influence in the senate and the 
municipality, were soon driven from the ministry, the Girondins and 
Jacobins uniting to complete their ruin. 


It was in the debates excited by this question, and by the menaced 
interference of foreign countries, that Isnard, deputy of Provence, poured 
forth that eloquent diatribe, which soon resounded througliout the courts of 
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Europe. ” They would bring us back our noblesse ! ” cried he. ” If all the 
nobles of the earth were to assail us, the French people, with their gold in 
one hand, their swords in the other, will combat that imperious race, and 
force it to endure the penalty of equality. Let us elevate ourselves in this 
conjuncture to a level with our high mission. Let us speak to ministers, to 
the kino-, and to Europe, with the dignity that becomes the representatives 
of France. Let ministers know our little satisfaction with their conduct, and 
that by the word responsibility we mean death. Tell Europe that we will 
respect the constitution of other governments ; but that if a league of kings 
be made against us, we, in turn, will raise a war of people against kings.” 


The French excuse the violence and crimes of their revolution, by pleading 
that every fresh excess was provoked by the enemies of freedom. Thus, 


the oath of the tennis court, the insurrection ending in the capture of the 
Bastille, that of October wliich led the king forcibly from Versailles, were 
all indebted to the menacing approach of troops, and to the banquet of the 
f/arde dii corps. The coalition entered into by the European sovereigns at 
Pillnitz, and their subsequent support of the emigres at Coblenz, were 
destined to produce a still more fearful reaction. 


With Europe certainly France was not 


V t7 MAM jy A TMA“ aggressor. Disunited in councils, the 
xk \\/V>A4 ) 1 interior swarming with secret enemies, and 


the army disorganised, she had every reason to avoid a war. It was 
deprecated by the furious Jacobins, who dreaded alike to see tiie enemy, or 
their own generals, victorious. They thought on Cromwell, and trembled to 
see La Fayette, their enemy, acquire influence similar to his at the head of 
armies. The Girondists, on the contrary, clamoured for open war. Though 
not military men, they had the instinct of the nation’s force, and augured 
triumph where others feared defeat. Almost all, being men of studious 
liabits and pursuits, were deeply imbued with those classic ideas, that the 
vile Jacobins afterwards caught up and parodied. They believed themselves 
in ancient Rome, and looked not only to overthrow tlie Tar-quin of the day, 
but to spread far and wide the glory and dominion of their country. In this 
proud spirit of emulation, the Girondists already carried their views beyond 
the poor boon of liberty, which the Jacobins, construing it however with 
license, would have been contented with. The Girondists it was who first 
conceived that bold project of extended conquest, afterwards realised by 
Napoleon. 


The constitutionalists, however, still clung to the ministry, and, as officers 
and generals, prevailed in the army. Luckner, Rochambeau, and La Fayette 
commanded. The last the Girondists forgave, and wished to preserve, 
hoping at that time mighty achievements from his military fame. They were 
coni- 


A French Grf.nadier, Tdik of the Revolution 
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of Assyriologists. The list of his works is little more than a succession of 
papers on one or another of the subjects most intimately connected with this 
field. Most of them are of a technical character, and, therefore, have 
necessarily appeared only to a limited audience. In one or two instances, 
however, and notably in the case of the’ little book on the library of 
Asshurbanapal. he has descended to the popular level, and has shown 
himself capable of handling the most abstruse topics in a way to make them 
delightfully interesting to the lea.st scholarly of readers. Strange to say, this 
beautiful little book has never been hitherto tran.slated into English, and a 
like neglect has attended nearly all the other publications of the author. It is 
dilficult to find an exjilanation of this neglect unless it be the author’s well- 
known attitude towards the status of the ancient Hebrew records. On more 
than one occasion he has expressed the opinion that to .single out the Jews 
among the peoples of antiquity as the one important race of their time is 
wofully to distort the prespective of history. Needless to say such an 
opinion as this throws one counter to the prejudices of a large proportion of 
people, including the mass of Assyriologists among the rest. 
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naturally belongs to the advanced school of Assyriologists, and his work 
may be looked to with confidence for an expression of the furthest present 
advance of research. In particular, Professor Ilonnnel is distinguished as an 
ardent champion of the Babylonian or Chaldean origin of tlie Phoenician 
alpiiabet in opposition to tlie theory of de Rouge, which ascribed to It an 
Eg)T3tian origin. iMost of Hommel’s publications are to be had only in the 
original 
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pelled, indeed, to recruit for heroes, and choose them elsewhere than in 
their own body, Dumouriez promised, above all others, to answer their 
views. This was a bold adventurer, enterprising, ambitious, talented ; but 
too selfish, wayward, and passionate to have fixed principles. He affected to 
belong to all parties ; flattered the king and the Jacobins, as well as the 
Girondists. The latter, at the recommendation of Brissot, adopted him. 
Madame Roland, the priestess of the party, was the only one who saw 
through him with a woman’s penetration, and described him as ” a talented 
roue, a bold cavalier, prepared to mock and trifle with everything except his 
interests and his glory.” 


The Girondists themselves deserve more particular mention. Brissot was 
long considered to be their leader. He was, in fact, their journalist, and the 
chief point of connection between them, who were provincials, and the 
capital. Being thus apparently the manager of their intrigues, the Jacobins 
called the whole party Brissotites. Vergniaud was their chief orator : he was 
a vulgar Fox ; the same mildness, the same impassive appearance and equa- 
nimity of temper, contrasted with bursts of fervid eloquence when excited. 
Condorcet, of noble birth, was the philosopher and theorist of their ranks. 
He was their Sieyes, according to Mignet’s’ expression, but with more 
elevation, more elegance, and more disinterestedness. Madame Roland, in 
fine, was to the Girondists what De Stael was to the constitutionalists 
OO © the priestess of their temple ; for politics had displaced religion ; 
and deliberation, prayer. There were beauty, talents, firmness, heroism, and, 
at the same time, tenderness of sentiment in Madame Roland ; and yet there 
is a tint of vulgar prejudice, even of ferocity, seen throughout her 
autobiography, that chills all sympathy. 


Roland, the husband of this lady, an honest, rigid personage, a philosophic 
puritan, born to be at most the chief clerk of a ministerial office, was fixed 
on by Louis as the minister of interior that he was to select from the 
Girondists. Dumouriez had the department of war, and made himself 
agreeable to the king and to his diminutive court ; whilst Roland, unkempt, 
in round hat, and strings in his shoes, stalked into the royal presence. A 
ghost would have excited more welcome and less horror. ” What ! a man 
without buckles ! ” exclaimed the horrified master of the ceremonies. “Ah ! 


” ejacu-lated Dumouriez, covering with gravity an inclination to laugh 
outright, ” if it be come to that, all is lost.” 


WAR DECLARED AGAINST AUSTRIA (APRIL 20TH, 1792) 


The task of the new ministers and their party was to remove the state of 
suspense in which affairs, both domestic and foreign, remained, to bring 
matters to a crisis with the leagued sovereigns and with their own. An open 
manifestation of opinion was demanded of the emperor of Austria. He 
required, in reply, that France should recur to the state of government and 
parties which existed when the royal sitting took place at the 
commencement of the constituent assembly. This was a peremptory 
summons directed to the torrent or the whirlwind. 


The assembly replied, in April, 1792, by a declaration of war. One-half of 
the scheme of the Girondists was thus fulfilled : the other was to force the 
king to resign himself freely to the current of the Revolution, join with it, 
that is, with them ; else their resolve was to force or to dethrone him. Their 
powers of reasoning were first employed to bend the monarch : Vergniaud, 
Gaudet, and Gensonne drew up and sent to him a letter of exhortation to 
this 
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effect. Bill Louis was by no meaus so meekly disposed as he had been when 
the assembly met. His\queen was irritated by the revival of the popular 
feeling against her, produced by the demands of the emperor her nephew. 
The Girondist ministers made themselves odious to what still called itself a 
court, by their uncouthness and i)retensions ; and, above all, Dumouriez 
was false.’ Feeling himself in oilice, he broke with the Girondists, as he had 
done withthe fonstftutionalists, and intluenced the king to resist their 
counsels and insinuations. He sought to play the part of Mirabeau, without 
that great man’s tact and powers. The effect of this conduct was 


unfortunate. It raised the spirits of the old royalist party, and induced Louis 
once more to listen to them. 


The lirst action tliat took place on the frontiers, near Tournay, April 28th, 
17it2, was unfavourable to the revolutionary soldiers. They fled in a panic, 
and massacred their leader, Dillon, who expostulated and sought to rally 
them. This raised still liigher the liopes of the small knot of young military 
that still thronged in the outer saloons of the Tuileries. The populace were 
})roportionallvy awakened and excited ; and thus were sown afresh the seeds 
of insurrection. 


Dumouriez endeavoured to support himself in a medium between 
contending parties. He caused “larat to be accused for exciting to sedition, 
in his journal called VAmi dii Feuple. A royalist writer was at the same time 
summoned to answer ; but the minister could not communicate even his 
own share of prudence to the king. Pique, rather than policy, now came to 
govern Louis. The assembly liad voted him a constitutional guard, the 
greater part of it to be raised from the youth of the middle classes 
composing the national force of the provinces. It had been tampered with : 
its officers showed that spirit of hostility to the assembly which had gained 
the favour of the court. The assembly at length issued a decree, breaking 
this troop. They at the same time, indeed, ordered its place to be supplied by 
new levies ; but the king, irritated at finding himself thus controlled, refused 
to have any guard whatever, and occupied his solitary palace, exposed at all 
times to the irruj)tions of the ral>ble. 


From the moment that Dumouriez, and with him the monarch, broke with 
the Girondists, or rather with the majority of the assembly (for Girondists 
and Jacobins were still united in their public measures), the latter directed 
all their batteries against the throne, determined to overturn the few 
bulwarks that yet remained, since it dared to contradict their wishes. Their 
decrees and votes adroitly prepared the way for this audacious scheme. In 
tiie couimeneement of June, Servan, minister of war, a tool of the 
Girondists, proposed to the assembly, without consulting either his 
colleagues or the monarch, to establish a camp of federals from the different 
provinces, under the walls of the capital. The assembly welcomed the 
proposal with delight. The federals, or volunteers, being naturally the most 


furious revolutionists of the nation, would serve as auxiliaries to the 
Parisian mob to keep in awe the more moderate and constitutional partisans 
that remained still attached to tlie king, amongst the better class of citizens. 
The national guard, especially the unpaid battalions of the respectable 
quarters, were of this colour. The republicans dreaded their stubbornness 
and interference. Here was the blunder and the crime of the Girondists, both 
of which they dearly expiated. Although enlightened, educated, professional 
men, they called in large reinforcements of the rabble to crush the middle 
ranks, wdiich were their own, although tliey differed from them in degree. 


Tills formed another crisis in the reign of Louis ; had he seized it, the 
supremacy of the rabble might at least have been prevented. Many thousand 
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national guards, of the more respectable citizens, petitioned against the 
federal camp. The middle class was aroused, perceived its danger, and its 
enemies ; saw that the Girondists were betraying them, and that there was a 
necessity for defending the throne. It was the policy of Louis to have flung 
his whole influence into the scale of this party. Dumouriez’s advice was 
rejected. The monarch defied the Girondists and popular body, without 
rallying to him the national guard or the citizens. It was then that Roland 
and his wife, with pedantic impertinence, drew up a letter of advice to their 
sovereign. It was uncalled for, and could not be useful ; for Louis, refusing 
to hearken to the moderate revolutionists, was little likely to assent to the 
violent. 1 The royal family were maddened by the daily insults heaped upon 
them, especially on the unfortunate queen. Their enemies deprived them of 
all coolness, judgment, or prudence. The letter produced what the 
Girondists might and perhaps did expect, the dismissal of Roland, and an 
open rupture between them and the monarch. Dumouriez would still have 
remained, could he have induced Louis to adopt even now the course that 
he had recommended. The king could not be made to comprehend his 
interests ; and Dumouriez resigned, in tears at the certainty of the 
catastrophe that must follow. 


La Fayette, as sensible as Dumouriez to the danger of the throne, now came 
to its assistance ; and at least recorded his principles, and vented his 
indignation, in a letter to the assembly, accusing the Jacobins of anarchic 
views, declaring that the clubs swayed the assembly and the nation, and that 
there was no safety for the country till they were put down. This was a 
thrust with a foil against an enemy in armour of proof. The assembly struck 
it aside with derision. La Fayette was now Cromwell in the public voice, 
and the little brilliancy of his exploits at the head of his army sank his 
reputation lower. 


THE 20TH OF JUNE, 1792 


The populace were terrified at the menaced invasion. Even their leaders 
expected no less at this time than soon to see the Prussians and Austrians 
masters of the capital. The rabble shared their fears, and reasoned, or were 
taught to reason thus : ” Yet this is the moment that Louis Capet prevents, 
by his single word of dissent, the levy of the federal army that might save 
us ; this is the time chosen to dismiss ministers of honesty and zeal ! “ 


The demagogues sought the first pretext to collect the people. They pleaded 
that it was necessary to excite their zeal, and to arm them in order to be in 
readiness for the approach of the enemy. Pikes were accordingly forged and 
distributed. And thus the mob had their peculiar force in the enrolled 
pikemen of the faubourgs, as the citizens had theirs in the national guard. 
The 20th of June was near. It was the anniversary of the oath of the tennis 
court. It was resolved to celebrate this by the assembling of the pikemen in 
view of the Tuileries. The Girondists favoured the plan ; they did not 
imagine that it would end in blood, but merely have the salutary efl”ect of 
frightening Louis, and forcing him to abandon his veto. As Petion, one of 
the most violent of their party, was mayor, and thus in command of the 
police and the national guard, there was no opposition to be dreaded. 


The rabble assembled accordingly on the morning of the 20th. Santerre, 


\} “This moment was in fact the last chance for Louis to save his crown, by 
putting himself resolutely at the head of the Revolution. Far from that, he 
sent a secret agent, Mallet du Pan, to the allies. This was not known at the 
time, but everyone felt, no doubt, that the so-called ‘Austrian Committee,’ 


gathered about the queen, corresponded with the enemies.” @@@ 
Duruy.”] 
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a brewer, was at their head. With tlie tree of liberty and the ” Rights of Man 
” borne in triumph before them, a redoubtable body of some 40,000 
pikemen, niusterin</ the whole of the lower class of the capital, first 
proceeded to present an adtlress to the assembly. The Girondists and 
Jacobins received their auxiliaries witli welcome. The pikemen had the 
honour of defiling through the hall of sitting. They then marclied to the 
Tuileries, in order to present another petition to the king, making known 
their approach by sliouts of “Down with the veto I” @@@ ” Vivent les 
Sansculottes!” €€@ and the L-liorus of ”(Ja ira/’ On first arriving at the 
gate of the palace, they were denied entrances’ 


CARLYLE ON THE PROCESSION OF THE BLACK BREECHES 


What Processions have we not seen : Corpus-Christi and Legendre waiting 
in his Gig ; Bones of Voltaire with bullock-chariots, and goadsraen in 
Roman Costume ; Feasts of Chateaux-Vieux and Simonneau ; Gouvion 


Funerals, Rousseau Sham-funeral, and the Baptism of Petion-National-Pike 
! Nevertheless this Procession has a character of its own. Tricolour ribands 
streaming aloft from Pike-heads ; ironshod batons ; and emblems not a few 
; among which see specially these two, of the tragic and untragic sort : a 
Bull’s Heart transfixed with iron, bearing this epigraph, ” Coeur 
d’Aristocrate’/ (Aristocrat’s heart), and, more striking still, properly the 
standard of the host, a pair of old Black Breeches (silk, they say), extended 
on cross-staff high overhead, with these memorable words : ” Tremhlez 
tyrans‘ voild les /Sansculottes f ” (Tremble tyrants, here are the 
Sansindispensables.) Also, the Procession trails two cannons. 


The shadows fall longer, eastward ; it is four o’clock : will his Majesty not 
come out ? Hardly he ! In that case, Commandant Santerre, Cattle-butcher 
Legendre, Patriot Huguenin with the tocsin in his heart ; they, and others of 
authority will enter in. Petition and request to wearied uncertain National 
Guard ; louder and louder petition ; backed by the rattle of our tAvo 
cannons ! The reluctant Grate opens : endless Sansculottic multitudes flood 
the stairs; knock at the wooden guardian of your privacy. Knocks, in such 
case, grow strokes, grow smashings : the wooden guardian flies in shivers. 
And now ensues a Scene over winch the world has long wailed ; and not 
unjustly ; for a sorrier spectacle, of Incongruity fronting Incongruity, and as 
it were recognising themselves incongruous, and staring stupidly in each 
other’s face, the world seldom saw. King Louis, his door being beaten on, 
opens it ; stands with free bosom ; asking, “What do vou want?” The 
Sansculottic flood recoils awestruck: 


A French Soldikk, Time of the Kkvulution 
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returns however, the rear pressing on the front, with cries of, ” Veto ! Patriot 
Ministers ! Remove Veto ! ” €€ which things, Louis valiantly answers, 
this is not the time to do, nor this the way to ask him to do. Honour what 
virtue is in a man. Louis does not want courage ; he has even the higher 
kind called moral-courage, though only the passive-half of that. His few 
National Grenadiers shuffle back with him, into the embrasure of a window 
: there he stands, with unimpeachable passivity, amid the shouldering and 
the braying ; a spectacle to men. They hand him a red Cap of Liberty ; he 
sets it quietly on his head, forgets it there. He complains of thirst ; half- 
drunk Rascality offers him a bottle, he drinks of it. ” Sire, do not fear,” says 
one of his Grenadiers. ” Fear ? ” answers Louis ; “feel then,” putting the 
man’s hand on his heart. So stands Majesty in Red woollen Cap ; black 


Sansculottism weltering round him, far and wide, aimless, with inarticulate 
dissonance, with cries of ” Veto ! Patriot Ministers ! “ 


For the space of three hours or more ! The National Assembly is adjourned 
; tricolour Municipals avail almost nothing : INlayor Petion tarries absent ; 
Authority is none. The Queen with her Children and Sister Elizabeth, in 
tears and terror not for themselves only, are sitting behind barricaded tables 
and Grenadiers, in an inner room. The Men in black have all wisely 
disappeared. Blind lake of Sansculottism welters stagnant through the 
King’s Chateau, for the space of three hours. 


Nevertheless all things do end. Vergniaud arrives with Legislative 
Deputation, the Evening Session having now opened. Mayor Potion has 
arrived, is haranguing, “lifted on the shoulders of two Grenadiers”; finally 
Commandant Santerre defiles ; passes out, with his Sansculottism, by the 
opposite side of the Chateau. Passing through the room where the Queen, 
with an air of dignity and sorrowful resignation, sat among the tables and 
Grenadiers, a woman offers her too a Red Cap ; she holds it in her hand, 
even puts it on the little Prince Royal. ” Madame,” said Santerre, “this 
People loves you more than you think.” @@€ About eight o’clock the 
Royal Family fall into each other’s arms amid “torrents of tears.” Unhappy 
Family! Who would not weep for it, were there not a whole world to be 
wept for ? 


Thus has the Age of Chivalry gone, and that of Hunger come. Thus does 
all-needing Sansculottism look in the face of its Roi‘ Regulator, King or 
Able-man ; and find that he has nothing to give it. Thus do the two Parties, 
brought face to face after long centuries, stare stupidly at one another. This, 
it is 1; but, good Heaven, is that Thou? @€@ and depart, not knowing 
what to make of it. And yet. Incongruities having recognised themselves to 
be incongruous, something must be made of it. The Fates know what. 


This is the world-famous Twentieth of June, more worthy to be called the 
“Procession of the Black Breeches.” 


LA FAYETTE’S FALL 


Of the events that followed fast, Croker makes this surprising statement : ” 
The ‘ Fifty Days,’ from the 20th of June to the 10th of August, 1792, 
comprised the stormy transition of France from the monarchy to the 
republic, and have already had, and will probably continue to have, a 
greater influence on the destinies of mankind tlian any other fifty days in 
the liistory of the world.” 0 


This 20th of June was a day of delusion; for as no definite plan or object 
had been settled for the undertaking, nothing was really attained, and it 
even 
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appeared at first as if the originators of the tumult would have effected 
precisely the opposite of that which they intended to accomplish. The 
national assembly felt asliamed of being misused, and that they and the king 
had been disc/raced before tlie eyes of all Europe. Paris, and all educated 
Frenchmen in The whole kingdom, felt indignant at the manner in which 
freedom and the new constitution had been dishonoured by the very dregs 
of the people, who had been excited and led on by the profligates and 
criminals of the wine-shops. 


The elder Lacretelle,” in his small-talk respecting the Revolution, states that 
one petition against the scenes of the 20th of June was signed by 8,000 aiul 
another by 20!,000 citizens, and that the public displeasure was so great as 
to cause the suspension of Petion and Manuel for a time from their offices, 
because they had not fulfilled their duty. The national assembly, which had 
been previously alarmed for their safety and power, now recovered 
resolution and drew the prosecution before themselves. On the 13th of July 
the two (iirondists were acquitted and restored, and on the following day 
(the 14th) they triumphed and insulted the king at the fete of the 
confederation. 


I/.i Fayette planned to carry the king away from the city and conduct him to 
Normandy, where the great majority belonged to the party of the 
monarchical constitutionalists, which was by far the strongest ; but he could 
not resolve to act with boldness and rapidity without first writing and 
speaking much on the subject. A letter from him which was read on the 
18th had already excited a great dislike to his pretensions ; his arbitrary 
departure from the army, his appearance in Paris on the 28th of June, and 
his speech to the assembly, before which he appeared uncalled, caused 
universal displeasure. 


La Fayette assumed such a tone in the national assembly that, if he was not 
prepared to give effect to his language by force of arras, he must necessarily 
lose all his political distinction b} his insulting conduct. He reproached 
them severely on account of the events of the 20th, and demanded the 
suppression of the Jacobins. His address excited a violent storm : proposals 
were made to arraign him because he had left the army without leave, and it 
was only with difficulty accomplished that the assembly should 
contemptuously proceed to the order of the day. 


Having failed in his attempt in the national assembly, he wished to persuade 
the king and the queen to put their confidence in him, and to suffer him to 
convey them from Paris to Rouen. His conversation with the queen 
convinced him that she felt too great a repugnance towards him fully to 
confide in his plans, even for her own deliverance. In fact nothing could be 
effected in the Tuileries by his instrumentality. 


On the 7th of July, Lamourette, the constitutional bishop of Lyons, 
addressed the deputies on the evils and misfortunes of their bitter party- 
spirit in such a pathetic and affecting strain that all suddenly vowed to 
forget their mutual animosities, embraced each other and were reconciled, 
in the midst of the loud rejoicings and applause of the people in the 
galleries. This transitory reconciliation is called ” Lamourette’s kiss of 
peace.” 


FRANCE RISES EN MASSE 


The reconciliation of the 7th of July might perhaps have borne some fruit, 
had n(jt the constitutional deputies in the national assembl3% and even 
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educated at Rugby and King’s College, Cambridge. As assistant in the 
department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquity of the British Museum, he 
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Sir A ustin Henry Layard was born in Paris, of English parentage, March 5, 
1817. He spent the years of his early youth in Florence. On returning to 
England he began the study of law. In 1839 he took an extended tour, 


some of the Girondists, insisted on the punishment of the originators of the 
scenes of the 20th of June. Manuel and Petion, who were at the head of 
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the municipal administration of Paris, were to be prosecuted, and it would 
therefore have been easy for them to deliver and destroy all the adherents of 
the monarchy by a new general insurrection. Since the 2nd of July, the 
national guard had been so organised by law that the guardsmen from 
among the lower classes, who were armed with pikes, played a leading part 
in all its operations, because all respectable persons were filled with disgust. 
By the law just referred to, the whole general staff of the national guard of 
Paris, and of all cities containing 50,000 inhabitants, were dismissed, and 
the grenadiers of the rifle companies disbanded, because such distinctions 
in names and dress were contrary to equality. As the insurrection prepared 
in July was to call forth an ideal republic, all the Girondists also, 
particularly Brissot, Vergniaud, Guadet, and Condorcet, from the middle of 
the month adopted the tone and language of Camille Desmoulins and 
Danton. 


The declaration of war made on the part of Austria and Prussia was 
instrumental in promoting the success of the coup de force against the king, 
the monarchy, and everything in any wise connected with the old order of 
things. The Austrians, Prussians, and emigres no sooner made a forward 
movement against France, and the Sardinians began to threaten the south, 
than advantage was taken of the pretext of the safety of the nation to effect 
the abolition of all the existing authorities and institutions. A levy of the 
people en 7nasse was proclaimed in order to defend the frontiers, and a 
patriotic movement originated which must necessarily set all law at 
defiance. It was so much the easier to turn this general movement and 
national indignation against the king and the monarchy, as everyone knew 
that the court had kept up an uninterrupted correspondence with the 
enemies, and the queen was in the habit of anxiously calculating the number 
of days which it would take the allies to reach Paris. 


On the entrance of the allied army into France, the duke of Brunswick, as 
commander-in-chief, was necessarily obliged to issue a manifesto, on the 
tenor of which the agents of Louis XVI and the princes were consulted. 
Heymann and Mallet du Pan entirely concurred in the opinion that it ought 
not to be threatening, and that the powers must not assume the right of 
entering the country as judges, but in the character of mediators between the 
king and the nation. This wish, which was expressed in the name of the 
king, for whose relief the whole expedition was designed, was warmly 
opposed by the count of Artois, who seems to have been born to bring 
calamity and ruin upon the elder branch of the Bourbons, and by the 
worthless Calonne as representatives of the emigres, who were thirsting 
after a bloody revenge. 


The duke of Brunswick, who bore the blame of this manifesto for his whole 
life, by which he was at once exposed to ridicule and hatred, was wholly 
dissatisfied both with its substance and its tone ; but what could a 
Frenchman and complete courtier, such as he was, do ? 


This unlucky manifesto, which was full of ridiculous and cruel threats 
against all those who had at that time any influence and power in France, 
reached Paris at tlie very moment in which Danton’s Cordeliers, 
Robespierre’s Jacobins, and the enthusiastic republicans of the Gironde had 
come to a complete understanding on the necessity of abolishing monarchy 
and establishing a republic, in order to rescue the national honour, and on 
the lawfulness of any means by which these ends might be promoted. The 
Jacobins, who were under tlie leading of Robespierre, had not from the first 
approved of the reconciliation of the 7th of July, and the reconciled parties 
no sooner again disagreed, on account of the judicial investigation of the 
scenes enacted on the 20th of June, than they promoted anarchy. 
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Barbarous and his over-sanguine friends called forth an insurrection in the 
southern departments of France ; Servan’s decree relating to the army of 
patriots was placarded on the walls of Paris in another form, in which it did 
not require the king’s sanction, and immediately eight hundred Marseillese 
were ordered by Barbaroux to come to Paris. As early as the 9th of July, 
those ministers who had accepted office on Dumouriez’s retirement, in 
order to please the king, were compelled to relinquish their places. 


By the decree issued on the 11th, in which the declaration was made that ” 
the country was in danger,” the system of legislation changed the whole 


of France into a great camp. All the legislative and executive bodies were to 
hold uninterrupted sittings, that is, were declared permanent ; the deputies 
of the jc’ ople, the councils of the communes, and the sections in the 
cities therefore took tiie government upon themselves, and exercised 
immediate jurisdiction through their committees without an application to 
the ministry or any other intermediate authority, and their bodies received 
regular instructions as to their course of action from the leaders of the clubs. 
This artificial and forced condition was characterised by the name of the 
Crisis, and this crisis was to be announced throughout the whole of the 
kingdom by the firing of minute-guns. Measures were forthwith adopted 
throughout all the cities, towns, and villages of France, to enrol thousands 
of volunteers for the defence of the nation in the lists opened for that 
purpose. 


The fete of the 14th of July was celebrated this time by very different 
persons from those who had been present on the two previous years. Those 
who attended the solemn act of confederation in 1792 were from that time 
forward called Confederates, which expression came to signify the same as 
Terrorists. Manuel and Petion, it is true, as well as some other deputies of 
the Gironde, continued to be associated with the wild and destructive tools 
of Danton and Marat till September ; but the proper heads of the Girondist 
party, or all those republicans who were opposed to a state of lawlessness 
and anarchy, perceived as early as the 14th of July the object at which 
Robespierre, Marat, Danton, and Camille Desmoulins, who is not to be 
confounded with the three former, were aiming ; the most moderate of the 
party therefore endeavoured to free themselves from the fanatics and 


scoundrels and to draw nearer to the king. Tlie ablest men among the 
republicans, Brissot, Guadet, iin<l Vergniaud, opened a correspondence 
with the king: their letters were afterwards found during the plundering of 
the Tuileries, and were used by their enemies against them ; they were 
unable however to come to any understanding, because they only promised 
to save the king upon conditions to which the latter thought he could not 
possibly accede. 


From this time forward the dethronement of the king was demanded on all 
sides by petitions from the communes, magistrates, and sections of Paris. 


Marat 


(From an old French print) 
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It soon, however, became obvious that it was as little possible in any legal 
way to proclaim the king’s forfeiture of his riglit to the throne, as to cause a 
republic to be decreed by an assembly of deputies whose powers were 
derived from a monarchical constitution : it was therefore necessary to have 
recourse to other means. The means adopted was a recourse to the 
pretended sovereignty of the mob, called the people, which had been called 
into action on the 20th of June, without however having any definite plan or 
following any systematic course ; this was now to be done. 


The insurrection, which was resolved upon for August, was chiefly 
promoted from the middle of July by two advocates of great talents, who 
devoted all their powers to the task, and acted under the influence of an ill- 
regulated enthusiasm. They were undoubtedly men of pure patriotism and 
good intentions, although they had recourse to criminal means. These men 
were Camille Desmoulins and Barbaroux, the former of whom was an 


advocate in Paris and led the people by his speeches, and the latter, who 
was an advocate in “Marseilles, put the whole south of France in motion. 
The masses of the people who were to be worked upon in the wine-shops 
and streets, and to be roused to action by money and the payment of their 
scores, were intrusted to such people as Chabot, Bazire, and Danton, who 
employed for their object the writings of Marat, Freron, and the 
innumerable pamphleteers of the time. 


“THE RISE OF THE COMMUNE” 


According to the political creed of the democrats of the time, the sovereign 
people alone could determine and execute what those who put themselves 
forward as their organs eagerly desired ; the national assembly therefore 
adopted measures to justify them by supposing that the sovereign people 
was always assembled. It published a decree, in which the forty-eight 
assemblies of the sections of Paris were declared to be legally permanent, 
and it was therefore only necessary to wait each evening till all the 
prosperous, quiet, and peaceable inhabitants had retired to their homes, or 
become weary of the strife, disputation, and blustering, and there existed in 
the midst of Paris these forty-eight smoking volcanos.f/ 


As the crisis of insurrection approached, these sections sent commissaries 
OOO deputies in fact © to the chief municipal assembly at the 
Hotel-de-Ville, which, composed of citizens of some substance, and more 
Girondist than Jacobin, was little zealous in the cause of anarchy. The 
commissaries, accordingly, took upon them to expel the old municipality, 
and to establish themselves in its place. Such was the formation of the 
celebrated commune“ that seconded the insurrection, and, afterwards, 
resisting the assembly itself, gave the Jacobins the victory over all 
antagonists. The municipal council of Paris was in fact the helm of the 
Revolution ; whatever party succeeded in grasping it guided the vessel of 
state.? 


The desperate men who had been assembled in the southern provinces of 
France by the friends of Barbaroux, and called Marseillese, were to be 
employed for the execution of their design ; these men obtained their name 
from having been collected in Marseilles, from the refuse of the seaports of 
Africa and the Levant. Barbaroux? has himself informed us of the zeal by 


which he was animated in urging the forwarding of the Marseillese to Paris, 
but is very careful to conceal the fact that they consisted of bandits, 
vagabonds, pardoned convicts, and other scum of the sf :port towns. They 
met with a splendid reception on their entrance into Parts on the 30th of 
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July.“ The most general hospitality was shown, and they were intentionally 
invited to entertainments with the national guards of the better class. ^ They 
were first quartered in a barrack, but as the time approached in which they 
were to be employed as instruments for the realisation of the plans of their 
leaders, they were removed into a section (des Cordeliers‘ where they 
would be near the central point of the storm, in which they were to be chief 
agents. 


When at length the 9th of August arrived, and all was ready for storming 
the royal palace, the good-natured Santerre hesitated long before he could 
bring iiimself to consent to become the leader of a band of murderers ; 
more- (iver he was not a man who had seen military service ; but he was 
provided with one of those sergeants who in former times were the supports 
of the noble cadets, performed the real service, and became the generals of 
the Revolution. Westermann was obliged, it is said, to compel Santerre by 
force to obey Danton’s hints. The same services were rendered by Fournier, 
a West Indian planter, who having lost his property during the first 
disturbances in the colonies afterwards played one of the most dreadful 
parts on every occasion in Paris under the nickname of “the American.” On 
the 9th and 10th of Aurrust he marched at the head of the Marseillese. 


THE GATHERING OF THE “COMMUNE” 


On the evening of the 9th of August, 1792, the same course was pursued as 
had become usual ; the rabble, denominated ” the Sovereign People,” 
gathered together in the sectional assemblies to pass their resolutions, 
waited till the peaceful citizens were either scattered about on the various 


military posts or had retired to rest, before they commenced their 
deliberations in the forty-eight sections of Paris, on the propriety of 
suspending the functions of all the existing authorities. A decree was issued, 
by virtue of which the sovereign people resumed all the powers which it 
had at any time conferred, and undertook the immediate rights of legislation 
and government, or intrusted their execution to a committee of the sections, 
which was immediately chosen (only during the insurrection) and met in the 
hall of the archbishop’s palace (SvechS) where also the constituent 
assembly on their arrival in Paris had long held their meetings. 


At midnight the signal was given by the firing of artillery ; the alarm-bells 
were rung during the whole of the night, and those who liad been 
provisionally chosen to fill the places of the old magistrates under the new 
order of things were called into action. The immense mass of men of 
violence and blood began their march. Westermann, in connection with 
Santerre, led the people of the faubourg St. Antoine ; Alexander, Santerre’s 
brother-in-law, headed those of St. Alarceau ; Barbaroux the Marseillese ; 
and Panis the section of the arsenal. If, however, the departmental or 
municipal magistrates had done their duty the Avhole uproar would have 
been easily nipped in the bud.” 


The royal inmates of the Tuileries had ample warning of their peril. The few 
royalLsts who still remained in Paris hurried to defend their sove- 


[1 During their march north the Marseillese, in fraternising with the 
patriots, sang the hymn of Kouget dc Lisle, which was from tliat time called 
La Marseillaise.’ | 


[* I’Ation. as mayor, caused anus, powder, and ball to be distributed 
amongst these dangerous people. lu this way quarrels arose, which led to 
absolute contests between the entertainers and the guests, the national 
guards of the sections des jUles dc St. Tliomas and des petits peresSiuA tlio 
Marseillese. Many sons of respectable citizens were dangerously wounded 
in the fray, and followed from the Champs Elys(:(s into the interior of the 
Tuileries. ] 
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reign ; but, for the most part old helpless courtiers, they merely excited the 
jealousy of the national guard, without offering material aid. Where then 
were the gay troops of emigres, the gallant youth of the French noblesse ? 
This was the hour and the field where they might have perished with 
honour, or more probably triumphed. In their stead, the defenders of the 
palace consisted of a Swiss regiment, mustering eight hundred men, and 
two of the most staunch battalions of the national guard. They were 
commanded by Mandat, an old soldier, who happened to be the colonel in 
authority for the day. 


At first the national guard were unwilling to act without orders from the 
municipality ; but Potion, the Girondist mayor, who dared neither to 
approve nor disapprove the insurrection, had wandered to the palace, in 
order to have after-proofs that he had not participated in it, so strong were 
the fears that the people might fail in their enterprise. Petion, seized at the 
Tuileries, was compelled to sign an order to repel force by force. 
Authorised by this, Mandat made dispositions to resist the insurgents ; he 
proposed to anticipate their attack, and fall upon the columns of rabble as 
they advanced. A summons from the municipality now reached Mandat ; he 
thought it necessary to obey, hurried to the H6tel-de-Ville, and was 
astonished to find it altogether changed, and composed of new members. 


After interrogating Mandat, Huguenin, the president of the commune, 
ordered, with a side gesture of the hand, that he should be removed. He was 
removed effectually, by a pistol-shot ; and thus the troops at the chateau 
were left without a commander. Louis himself might have supplied his 
place ; the queen at one moment prompted him to this energy. Seizing a 
pistol from the belt of one of his attendants, Marie Antoinette presented it to 
Louis, “Now is the moment to show yourself.” Louis was endowed with 
passive, not with active courage. He obeyed mechanically the spirited 
suggestion, showed himself at the balcony, descended and reviewed the 
different troops, but all the time as silent and unanimated as at an ordinary 
scene. A short speech, the wielding of his sword, his mounting on 
horseback, any of these acts, in short, that strike and carry away the feelings 


of a mass, would here have told, and rallied all hearts round the monarch, 
who was still saluted with cries of Vive le roi! The fuel was there in a 
thousand hearts, that could have been kindled into loyalty, had the cold 
nature of Louis been capable of striking out a spark: but the review was a 
complete failure. The execrations of the mob gained upon the national 
guard more than the sight of their pale, spiritless, and weeping monarch. 
The cannoniers turned their guns against the chateau, in token of their 
opinions ; the gendarmerie dispersed ; and the Swiss alone remained to 
defend the palace. 


Seeing this, Roederer, procureur or attorney of the commune, advised Louis 
to abandon the chateau, and retire with his family to the national assembly. 
The queen violently opposed this step. “Madame,” said he, “you will have 
to answer for the lives of the king and of all his family, as Avell as of those 
collected here to defend you.” This apostrophe decided Louis. After 
suffering unnumbered insults, Louis, followed by his queen and children, 
the daupliin in the arms of a pioneer, entered the assembly betwixt eight and 
nine o’clock. 


In the meantime the masses of insurgents had penetrated into the courts in 
front of tlie chateau. The Swiss, and the few national guards that remained, 
made signs of amity from the windows, flinging down cartouches, and 
putting their caps upon their bayonets. The ])ikemen accordingly advanced 
to the great entrance under the vestibule, and demanded posses- 
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of barricade. Three or four Swiss sentries were stationed in low open 
windows. Some of the rabble amused themselves by pulling these soldiers 
down with the crooks of their pikes, and slaying them. Their comrades, 
seeing this, fired down upon the assassins, and the combat became general. 
^ The Swiss, enraged, formed in a body, rushed down the grand staircase, 
sweeping the rabble before them. Issuing into the first court, they charged 
the JNlarseillese, who turned and fled, being imitated by the hordes of the 
faubourgs. In an instant every court and avenue was cleared ; and had there 


been a single troop of cavalry to continue the rout of the fugitives, had 
Mandat, or any ol Vicer been there to follow up the advantage, the “cause of 
the people” was forever lost and disgraced. 


But the king himself was destined to strike the fatal blow to his own cause. 
Hearing the cannon and the tumult, he sent M. d’Hervilly with an order for 
the Swiss to retire and abandon the chateau. D’Hervilly found tlie soldiers 
victorious, bringing in the cannon of the people, planting one I)iece in 
battery, sjiiking otliers. He made known the unseasonable command, most 
al)surdly, to only one battalion of the Swiss. It thought proper to obey, and 
repair’ to the assembly, where it was instantly disarmed; and thus the 
remaining two or three hundred were left exposed to all the fury of tlie mob, 
rendered vindictive by their own cowardice and defeat. 


In the lapse of an hour the Marseillese, unpursued, had received courage; 
mustered once more their hordes ; and began to flock back to the chateau. 
They found its approaches unguarded. They rushed in. The Swiss, 
surrounded on all sides, were overpowered and massacred. The victorious 
rabble once more filled the halls and salons of the palace, murdering most 
of those who fell in their way, yet sparing some from caprice more than 
mercy. Eighteen Swiss took refuge in the chapel, and offered to surrender, if 
their lives were spared. The promise was speedily given; and the Swiss 
were not the less inhumanly butchered. The first attack took place about 
nine o’clock ; by eleven the mob were masters of the Tuileries.S’ 


CARLYLE ox THE MASSACRE AND ITS RESULTS 


One party flies out by the Rue de I’Echelle ; is destroyed utterly, ” en 
entier.”” A second, by the other side, throws itself into the Garden; 
“hurrying across a keen fusillade”; rushes suppliant into the National 
Assembly; finds pity and refuge in the back benches there. The third, aiid 
largest, darts out in column, three hundred strong, towards the Champs 
Elysees, to escape in holes, to die fighting from street to street. The very 
Firemen, who pump and labour on that smoking Carrousel, are shot at : why 
should the Carrousel not burn? Some Swiss take refuge in private houses; 
find that mercy too does still dwell in the heart of man. The brave 
Marseillese are merciful, late so wroth ; and labour to save. Clemence, the 
Wine-merchant, stumbles forward to the Bar of the Assembly, a rescued 


chiefly within the Turkish Empire. Here he learned Persian and Arabic. In 
1842 he spent some months in exploring the antiquities of southwestern 
Persia. It was during this expedition that he became interested in the 
excavations being made at the supposed site of Nineveh by M. Botta. In 
1845 he returned to Mosul and began his series of researches. The material 
that he gathered in this expedition greatly enriched the oriental department 
of the British JMuseum; and by means of the cuneiform inscriptions found 
the ancient oriental history was completely reconstructed. In 1852 he made 
a second series of excavations in Assyria, adding largely to his former 
discoveries. The same year he was elected to Parliament. In 1854 he visited 
Crimea, witness-ing some battles there. He was chosen lord rector of 
Aberdeen University in 1855, and in 1866 became a trustee of the British 
Museum. Shortly after this he was elected foreign member of the Institute 
of France. In 1869, Ambassador to Spain; in 1878, to Constantinople. He 
died July 5, 1894. The name of this famous Englishman will always be 
indelibly associated with the origin of the science of Assyriology. To 
Layard it Vas chiefly due that the once famous but long almost forgotten 
city of Nineveh was exhumed and its buried treasures given to the world. 
The story of these exhumations is a part of the history of A&syria- 
Babylonia, and has already been told. 


Lehmann, C, Altbabylon, Maass und Gewicht. Berlin, 1889; Beitrage zur 
alten Geschichte. Leipsic, 1901’; Shamasshumukin, Konig von Babylonia, 
668-669 v. C. Leipsic, 1892; Zwei Ilauptprobleme der altorieutalischen 
Chronologie und ihre Losung. Leipsic, 1898. — Lenormant, F., Les dieux 
de Babylone et de I’ Assyrie. Paris, 1877; Lettres 


Swiss in his hand ; tells passionately how he rescued him with pain and 
peril, how he will henceforth support him, being childless himself; and falls 
a-swoon round the poor Swiss’s neck : amid plaudits. But the most are 
butchered, and even mangled. Fifty (some say Fourscore) were marched as 
prisoners, by National Guards, to the H6tel-de-Ville : the ferocious people 
bursts 


[ > CarlyleA notes: “Patriot onlookers have their misgivings; one strangest 
Patriot onlooker thinks that the Swiss, had they a command@@:r, would 
beat. lie is a man not unqualified to judge ; the name of him Napoleon 
Bonaparte.” ] 
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through on them, in the Place-de-Greve ; massacres tlieiu to the last man. ” 
0 Peuple’ envy of the universe ! ” Peuple, in mad Gaelic effervescence ! 


Surely few things in the history of carnage are painfuller. What ineffaceable 
red streak, flickering so sad in the memory, is that, of this poor column of 
red Swiss “breaking itself in the confusion of opinions”; dispersing, into 
blackness and death ! Honour to you, brave men ; honourable pity, through 
long times ! Not martyrs were ye ; and yet almost more. He was no King of 
yours, this Louis ; and he forsook you like a King of shreds and patches : 
3/e were but sold to him for some poor sixpence a-day ; yet would ye work 
for your wages, keep your plighted word. The work now was to die ; and ye 
did it. 


Thus is the Tenth of August won and lost. Patriotism reckons its slain by the 
thousand on thousand, so deadly was the Swiss fire from these windows ; 
but will finally reduce them to some Twelve-hundred. No child’s-play was 
it; @@@ nor is it ! Till two in the afternoon the massacring, the breaking 
and the burning has not ended ; nor the loose Bedlam shut itself again. 


How deluges of frantic Sansculottism roared through all passages of this 
Tuileries, ruthless in vengeance ; how the Valets were butchered, hewn 
down; and Dame Campan €@ saw the Marseillese sabre flash over her 
head, but the Blackbrowed said, “Fa-/-e/i” (Get thee gone); and flung her 
from him unstruck ; how in the cellars wine-bottles were broken, wine-butts 
were staved-in and drunk ; and, upwards to the very garrets, all windows 
tumbled out their precious royal furnitures : and, with gold mirrors, velvet 
curtains, down of ript feather-beds, and dead bodies of men, the Tuileries 
was like no Garden of the Earth: €@ all this let him who has a taste for 
it see amply in Mercier,? in acrid JNIontgaillard,’” or Beaulieu of the Deux 
Amis. “ A hundred and eighty bodies of Swiss lie piled there ; naked, 
unremoved till the second day. Patriotism has torn their red coats into snips 
; and marches with them at the Pike’s point. 


But the blackbrowed Marseillese have struck down the tyrant of the 
Chateau. He is struck down ; low, and hardly again to rise. What a moment 
for an august Legislative was that when the Hereditary Representative 
entered, under such circumstances ; and the Grenadier, carrying the little 
Prince Royal out of the press, set him down on the Assembly-table ! A 
moment €€@ which one had to smooth-off with oratory; waiting what 
the next would bring ! Louis said few words : ” He was come hither to 
prevent a great crime; he believed himself sa^er nowhere than here.” 
President Vergniaud answered briefly, in vague oratory as we say, about 
“defence of Constituted Authorities,” about dying at our post. And so King 
Louis sat him down ; first here, then there ; for a difficulty arose, the 
Constitution not permitting us to debate while the King is present : finally 
he settles himself with his family in the ” Loge of the Logographe,’’ in the 
Reporter’s-Box of a Journalist ; which is beyond the enchanted 
Constitutional Circuit, separated from it by a rail. To such Lodge of the 
Logographe, measuring some ten feet square, with a small closet at the 
entrance of it behind, is the King of broad France now limited : here can he 
and his sit pent, under the eyes of the world, or retire into their closet at 
intervals ; for the space of sixteen hours. Such quite peculiar moment has 
the Legislative lived to see. 


But also what a moment was that other, few minutes later, when the three 
Marseillese cannon went off, and the Swiss rolling-fire and universal 


thunder, like the crack of Doom, began to rattle ! Honourable Members start 
to their feet ; stray bullets singing epicedium even here, shivering in with 
window- 
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fflass and jingle. ” No, this is our post ; let us die here ! ” They sit there- 
ifore, like stone Legislators. But may not the Loge of the Logograp’U 
b@@ forced from behind ? Tear down the railing that divides it from the 
enchanted Constitutional Circuit 1 Ushers tear and tug ; his Majesty himself 
aiding from within : the railing gives way ; Majesty and Legislative are 
united in place, unknown destiny hovering over both. 


Rattle, and again rattle, went the thunder ; one breathless wide-eyed 
messenger rushing in after another : King’s order to the Swiss went out. It 
was a fearful thunder ; but, as we know, it ended. Breathless messengers, 
fugitive Swiss, denunciatory Patriots, trepidation; finally tripudiation ! 
@@@ King Louis listens to all; retires about midnight “to three little 
rooms on the upper floor”; till the Luxembourg be prepared for him, and 
“the safeguard of the Nation.” Safer if Brunswick were once here ! Or, alas, 
not “so safe ? Ye hapless discrowned heads I Crowds came, next morning, 
to catch a glimpse of them, in their three upper rooms. Montgaillard r says 
the august Captives wore an air of cheerfulness, even of gaiety ; that the 
Queen and Princess Lamballe, who had joined her overnight, looked out of 
the opened window, ” shook powder from their hair on the people below, 
and laughed.” He is an acrid distorted man. 


For the rest, one may guess that the Legislative, above all that the New 
Municipality continues busy. Messengers, Municipal or Legislative, and 
swift despatches rush off to all corners of France ; full of triumph, blended 
with indignant wail, for Twelve-hundred liave fallen. France sends up its 
blended shout responsive ; the Tenth of August shall be as the Fourteenth of 
July, only bloodier and greater. The Court has conspired? Poor Court : the 
Court has been vanquished ; and will have both the scath to bear and the 


scorn. How the statues of Kings do now all fall ! Bronze Henri IV himself, 
though he wore a cockade once, jingles down from the Pont Neuf, where 
Patrie floats in Danger. Much more does Louis Fourteenth, from the Place 
Vendome, jingle down ; and even breaks in falling. The curious can remark, 
written on his horse’s shoe : “12 Aout, 1692”; a Century and a Day. 


The tenth of August was Friday. The week is not done, when our old Patriot 
Ministry is recalled, what of it can be got : strict Roland, Genevese Claviere 
; add heavy Monge the Mathematician, once a stone-hewer ; and, for 
Minister of Justice, €€ Danton, “led hither,” as himself says, in one of 
his gigantic figures, ” through the breach of Patriot cannon ! ” These, under 
Legislative Committees, must rule the wreck as they can : confusedly 
enough ; with an old Legislative water-logged, with a new Municipality so 
brisk. But National Convention will get itself together ; and then I Without 
delay, however, let a new Jury-Court and Criminal Tribunal be set up in 
Paris, to try the crimes and conspiracies of the Tenth. High Court of Orleans 
is distant, slow : the blood of the Twelve-hundred Patriots, whatever 
become of other blood, shall be inquired after. Tremble, ye Criminals and 
Conspirators ; the iNlinister of Justice is Danton ! Robespierre too, after the 
victory, sits in the New Municipality ; insurrectionary “improvised 
Municipality,” which calls itself Council General of the Commune. 


For three days now, Louis and his Family have heard the Legislative 
Debates in the Lodge of the Logographe ; and retired nightly to their small 
upper rooms. The Luxembourg and safeguard of the Nation could not bo 
got ready : nay, it seems the Luxembourg has too many cellars and issues ; 
no Municipality can undertake to watch it. The compact Prison of the 
Temple, not so elegant indeed, were much safer. To the Temple, therefore! 
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and his sad suspended Household fare thither ; all Paris out to look at them. 
As they pass through the Place Vendome, Louis Fourteenth’s Statue lies 


broken on the ground. Petion is afraid the Queen’s looks may be thought 
scornful, and produce provocation ; she casts down her eyes, and does not 
look at all. The “press is prodigious,” but quiet : here and there, it shouts J- 
Ave la Nation; but for most part gazes in silence. French Royalty vanishes 
within the gates of the Temple : these old peaked Towers, like peaked 
Extinguisher or Bonsoir, do cover it up ; OOO from which same Towers, 
poor Jacques de Molay and his Templars were burnt out, by French Royalty, 
five centuries since. Such are the turns of Fate below. Foreign Amljassa- 
dors, English Lord Gower have all demanded passports ; are driving 
indignantly towards their respective homes. 


So, then, the Constitution is over ? Forever and a day ! Gone is that wonder 
of the Universe ; First biennial Parliament, water-logged, waits only till the 
Convention come ; and will then sink to endless depths. One can guess the 
silent rage of Old-Constituents, Constitution-builders, extinct Feuillants, 
men who thought the Constitution would march ! La Fayette rises to the 
altitude of the situation ; at the head of his Army. Legislative 
Commissioners are posting towards him and it, on the Northern Frontier, to 
congratulate and perorate : he orders the Municipality of Sedan to arrest 
these Commissioners, and keep them strictly in ward as Rebels, till he say 
further. The Sedan Municipals obey. 


The Sedan Municipals obey : but the Soldiers of the La Fayette Army ? The 
Soldiers of the La Fayette Army have, as all Soldiers have, a kind of dim 
feeling that they themselves are Sansculottes in buff belts ; that the victory 
of the Tenth of August is also a victory for them. They will not rise and 
follow La Fayette to Paris ; they will rise and send him thither ! On the 
18th, which is but next Saturday, La Fayette, with some two or three 
indignant Staff-ofiicers, one of whom is Old-Constituent Alexandre de La- 
meth, having first put his Lines in what order he could, @@@ rides 
swiftly over the Marches, towards Holland. Rides, alas, swiftly into the 
claws of Austrians ! He, long wavering, trembling on the verge of the 
Horizon, has set, in Olmiitz Dungeons. Adieu, thou Hero of two Worlds ; 
thinnest, but compact honour-worthy man ! Through long rough night of 
captivity, through other tumults, triumphs and changes, thou wilt swing 
well, “fast-anchored to the Washington Formula”; and be the Hero and 
Perfect-character, were it only of one idea.‘i 


THE FALL OF THE MONARCHY 


The members of the new commune, having literally conquered power, 
intended to keep it, and to give the law to the assembly. They were the 
Revolution. They established themselves permanently at the H6tel-de- Ville, 
received numerous deputations and petitions and without examination or 
discussion passed resolution after resolution, to the number of two hundred 
per day, eating, drinking, and sleeping in the hall. Their first cares were to 
take the charge of the police into their own hands, to close the barriers and 
inspect passports, to release those in custody, and to hand over to the 
patriots the presses of the royalist journals. They removed the busts of 
Bailly and La Fayette from the hall of the municipality. They sent 
commissioners direct to the armies. They suspended the directory of the 
department and set Petion at liberty. 
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The leader and organ of the commune was Robespierre. Although he had 
gone into hiding on the 10th, according to his custom on days of danger, he 
presented himself at the H6tel-de-Ville on the 11th, and, as within and about 
the hall and on the tribunes he nowhere found any but Jacobins and 
sectionaries affiliated to the Jacobins, he was received as an oracle ; he was 
chosen to be the principal orator of the deputations. He then assumed a tone 
of brutal frankness. He avowed in so many words that the 10th of August 
had been a premeditated plot ; that the sections ” rousing and guid-ing the 
patriotism of the people had organised the whole and selected their 
moment.” “The plot,” he added, “was not shrouded in darkness; it was 
deliberated in open day, in presence of the nation. Notice of the plan was 
given by the placards, and the people, acting in its sovereign capacity, has 
not deigned to conceal its design from its enemies.” Energy was now 
demanded. Robespierre com])lained that the assembly, which was guilty of 
having absolved La Fayette, had decreed the suspension, not the deposition 
of the king ; that it had spoken of the distrust he inspired and not of his 
crimes ; and that it had actually chosen the sitting of the 10th to appoint a 


governor for the royal child. Little by little he worked up to the words : 
“The kings or the French must succumb. Mercy is barbarous. All your 
enemies must fall under the sword of the laws.” 


Royalty was vanquished. The legislative was not vanquished, but it was 
made of no effect. The Revolution had passed over its head. O@ 


CHAPTER IX THE COMMUNE AND THE KING’S EXECUTION 


[1792-1793 A.D.] 


The Girondists now wore cheerful faces. They affected delight at what had 
taken place ; they claimed their share in the triumph and the spoils ; and the 
Jacobins for the moment thought fit to respect these allies. The old 
ministers of the Gironde, Roland, Servan, Claviere, were restored to their 
respective offices. Petion was allowed to keep the place of mayor. Such 
were the terms tacitly offered by the Jacobins, as the price of having their 
new municipality recognised by the assembly. Nevertheless the commune 
spoke bold and independent language. They sent a deputation, which thus 
addressed the assembly : 


” The people, which sends us to you, declares you still worthy of its 
confidence ; but at the same time can acknowledge no power authorised to 
pass judgment on the late extraordinary measures, prompted by necessity, 
except the people itself, your sovereign and ours, convoked in its primary 
assemblies.” In reply, the assembly had the weakness, inevitable indeed, to 


acknowledge the new municipality and applaud its acts. With the Girondist 
ministers were united Lebrun, who was intrusted with foreign affairs, and 
the redoubtable Danton, who was called, it must have been ironically, the 
minister of justice. 


Themselves entrenched in the commune, and supported by Danton in the 
government, the Jacobins now pushed their violent measures with audacity. 
Marat was the soul of this diabolical faction. His was the system and 
conception that it was necessary to the success of the Revolution to 
sacrifice unrelentingly the lives of the aristocrats. ” Behold the monarch,” 
argued he, ” how absurd to have compromised with liim, or expected 
sincerity ! From the first monient he ought to luive been dethroned or 
rendered harni- 
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less. The aristocrats are the same. They can never forgive. In them the 
Revolution will forever tind enemies. But where is the prison ample enough 
to contain the numbers of the upper classes, were the jailers faithful enough 
to guard them ? The grave is the only prison, the executioner the only 
certain keeper. Slay, slay ! such is the key of true policy. Your armies are of 
no avail. Give me two hundred Neapolitans, armed with poniards: with 
them I will revolutionise France ! “ 


It is a great stain upon the moral courage of the French that in their 
representative assemblies the audacious minority always overpowered the 
majority. The constitutionalists of the first assembly were crushed by their 
less numerous adversaries, and now the Girondists were at the mercy of the 
Jacobins. The municipality usurped all legislative power. Vengeance was 
their object, terror their support. In order to wreak the one and inspire the 


other, they proposed the composition of a revolutionary committee, by 
which alone passports were to be granted, and which was charged to arrest 
and pursue the suspected. Domiciliary visits enabled their emissaries to 
penetrate into all the iiouses of the capital. Moreover, the establishment of a 
revolutionary tribunal was required, as necessary to the safety of the state. 
This, to be composed of one member chosen from each section, was to 
issue summary and irrevocable judgments. 


To this atrocious demand the assembly, despite its timidity, demurred ; and 
the commune immediately despatched one of its body to pronounce the 
following menace : “As citizen, and as magistrate of the people, I come to 
acquaint the assembly that this evening at midnight the tocsin will sound, 
and the drums beat to arms. The people are weary of being balked of 
vengeance. Beware that they do not do themselves justice. I demand that 
instantly you vote a criminal tribunal, composed of one member from each 
section.” This command was obeyed, and the decree passed. 


While the Jacobins w-ere thus directing their efforts to private and domestic 
vengeance, the Girondists were taking counsel as to the defence of the 
kingdom. Longwy was taken. In a fortnight the enemies might be in Paris. 
It was then that the latter party conceived the plan of abandoning the 
capital, and defending the country behind the Loire. The domineering 
conduct of the Jacobins and of the municipality, no doubt, rendered this 
project less displeasing to them. Yet it came ill from men wdio had been the 
first to sound the cry for war, even when the anarchists deprecated its 
chances. Now, however, the parties had changed sides. The Girondists 
adopted the subdued tone of despair ; the Jacobins the uncompromising 
language of audacity. Danton, above all, inspired those around him wuth 
courage, and prepared, rather than surrender the capital, to bury himself 
beneath its ruins. To this was joined an inveterate resolve that, if the 
Revolution was destined to succumb, its internal enemies, the aristocrats 
and royalists, should not survive to enjoy their triumph. Such was the fierce 
motive of the massacres of September. 


Throughout the month of August the revolutionary tribunal and the sections 
had crowded the prisons with the suspected. There was absolutely no room 
for more. And it was upon learning this that an agent of the Jacobins was 


directed to examine the quarries beneath the faubourg St. Germain. They 
were found to offer a capacious receptacle for the dead. Maillard, the man 
who had headed the female deputation of the expedition to Versailles, was 
now chosen, and supplied with funds to collect a band of sturdy assassins 
like himself, together with all fit instruments of death, such as swords, 
knives, and mallets.’/ 
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The advance of the allies against Paris, and the ridiculous threats of the 
emigres, which were strengthened by the signature and authority of the 
duke of Brunswick, gave great weight to the principle advocated by Danton 
and Marat, who maintained that there was no other means of rescuing the 
cause of freedom and the national honour than by a war of extermination 
carried on by the poor against the rich, and the uneducated against the 
educated classes. 


From the 10th of August the doctrine was universally preached that 
everything old must be thoroughly extirpated, and the religion and morality 
of former times put in abeyance till a new order of things was founded ; and 
both Robespierre and Danton acted on this principle to its fullest extent. 
Horrible as it may seem, it is yet perfectly true that Danton, as minister of 
justice, employed the administration of the sacred duty with which he was 
intrusted for the protection of his fellow-citizens, for their murder, and the 
funds of the state for the payment and reward of the murderers. 


The national assembly made preparations for another St. Bartholomew’s 
day in the beginning of September, by passing a decree, on the 15th of 
August, that the fathers, wives, mothers, or children of emigres should not 
be suffered to remove out of the bounds of their respective communes. 
Previous to this, a decree had been passed with a view to divide the great 
estates, and to raise a multitude of families from a condition of feudal 
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others following* he made many important discoveries. Notable among 


bondage to the rank and comfort of small proprietors ; it had been resolved 
that the large estates of the emigres should be divided and sold, and thus 
brought by portions into the hands of the new possessors. 


After the 12th, all those who were called aristocratic journalists in Paris 
were arrested, and their printing-presses transferred to the patriots. 
Audouin, accompanied by a band of three hundred and fifty patriots, 
traversed the whole neighbourhood of Paris, in order to hunt out and arrest 
aristocrats. Domiciliary visits of all kinds were organised on a great scale, 
and Fouquier Tinville, together with some other similar persons, is said to 
have ordered the violation of private correspondence. Similar laws and 
measures were all resolved on by the council of the commune, and were 
only brought to light in the necessary form through the instrumentality of 
the national assembly; this council therefore called itself the General 
Revolutionary Council. 


The council empowered Chaumette, one of the most fanatical of the 
Jacobins, and who was afterwards appointed Petion’s successor in the 
mayor-alty, to cause all suspected persons to be judicially interrogated and 
arrested. The tribunal of the 10th of August was a prelude to those of the 
Revolution, and the mere mention of some decrees which were issued by 
the legislative assembly at the end of August will show the manner in 
which, and the reason wliy the legislative assembly was used in order to 
seize upon individuals, who were afterwards murdered without trial or 
sentence in the September massacres. 


First, by the resolution of the 26th of August, the clergy were devoted to 
death, and on the 28th and 29th care was afterwards taken that no one who 
was disaffected to the reigning system should escape the eyes of the 
demagogues. It was decreed that domiciliary visits should be made 
throughout the whole kingdom, in order to drag to light the persons 
suspected by the clubs; next, nightly searches were ordered to be made 
through all the houses of Paris, and everyone was threatened witli death 
who should offer tlie 
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least obstruction to the agents of the provisional government in tracing out 
and discovering their enemies. The commune completed this general law by 
a municipal order. It resolved that every house should be lighted in the 
evening, and no one be allowed to drive in the streets after ten o’clock. 


The most dreadful of all these regulations, however, and one whose scope 
and object was not made obvious till the September days, was that by virtue 
of which all needy but able-bodied men were put in requisition, because the 
commune might require their services (for the September massacre), and to 
whom therefore a daily allowance in money was given as a retaining fee. 
As the day appointed for the massacre approached, a feeling of universal 
dread was diffused by the preparations made for the event. The barriers on 
all the approaches to the city were closed ; patrols were constantly on foot 
around the whole circuit of Paris, and all suspected persons who had an 
appearance of seeking safety by flight were detained and arrested. 


Wliat is most horrible is that Danton, as minister of justice, had devised and 
arranged the whole affair, with that cold-blooded and diplomatic political 
wisdom wliich he had learned from Talleyrand and Mirabeau. As it was 
(juite impossible even for the tribunal of the 10th of August to condemn 
wliole masses of human beings, he adopted the very original idea of 
collecting together a number of people from the wine-houses, who in this 
night of slaughter and death were to assume the office of judges, and in the 
midst of intoxication and clamour to condemn or apparently acquit those 
devoted to destruction. c 


THE SEPTEMBER MASSACRES 


The 2nd of September was a Sunday. A rumour was prematurely spread that 
Verdun had surrendered (it surrendered later that day). The excitement was 
intense ; the streets were crowded, people sought places of safety, and 
cries of ” death to traitors ! ” were heard on all sides. The assembly, seized 
with the universal frenzy, decreed that all who should refuse to serve, either 
in person or by contributing arms, should be punished with death. ” This is 
not the time for talking,” says Vergniaud, ” we must dig the enemy’s grave, 
else every step he advances he digs ours.” “Everything upheaves, 


everything totters,” shouts Danton, ” let one part of the people go to the 
frontiers, another dig trenches, and the third defend the heart of the town 
with pikes. The tocsin which rings is no alarm signal, it sounds the charge 
upon the enemies of the nation. To defeat them, gentlemen, it needs 
boldness, still more boldness, always boldness, and France is saved.” 


In answer to these startling phrases the commune had the following placard 
posted everywhere : ” To arms, citizens, to arms ! the enemy is at our gates. 
The council of the commune has decreed that the gates be shut, that all 
citizens betake themselves to the Champ-de-Mars to form an army that shall 
hold itself in readiness to march upon the enemy ; all suspected persons will 
be arrested,” etc. At the same time alarm guns were fired, the muster was 
beaten and the tocsin rung; the whole town was afoot OOO sections, 
commune, and assembly. 


The assembly now sent twelve deputies to work at the Montmartre camp ; 
the commune distributed its members throughout the sections to stir up the 
popular fury; the sections were full of excitement, and three amongst them 
doomed all prisoners to death in a body. Then a rumour was whispered 
abroad that the royalists were advancing on the prisons and going to deliver 
the town np to the Prussians €€€ an absurd fiction, blindly swallowed 
by the populace. 
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“@@@ To the prisons ! ” @@ this cry resounded with unanimous and 
fearful spontaneity in the streets, public places, and wherever there were 
gatherings of the people ; and even in the national assembly itself. ” Let not 
a single enemy remain behind, living, to rejoice in our defeats and to strike 
at our women and children.” 


At this moment 24 priests were led by federals from the H6tel-de-Ville to 
the Abbaye, amidst the hootings of the furious mob ; four were killed on the 
way, and all the others €€€ with the exception of Abbe Sicard, the 


founder of the deaf and dumb institute €€@ had their throats cut in the 
courtyard by an armed party under the command of Maillard. The assassins 
then directed their ruthless steps to the Carmelites and to St. Firmin, where 
244 priests were shot or cut down with swords, in the garden and in the 
church ; only 49 succeeded in escaping. Then a return was made to the 
Abbaye, where 38 Swiss and 26 of the king’s guard were massacred. A 
species of tribunal now was formed under Maillard, the prison register 
consulted, and after a summary interrogation, the prisoners were either 
killed or liberated. Seventy-seven prisoners were led out, 45 were restored 
to liberty ” by the judgment of the people ” (that is the expression of the 
prison register, preserved to this day) ; 32 were condemned to death by 
judgment of the people, and executed on the spot. In addition 27 priests 
were slaughtered ; they were asked simply to swear to an oath, which they 
refused to do. The condemned were hustled out of the court into the yard, 
where they were hacked to pieces amidst the infuriated cries of a multitude 
of spectators, with swords and pikes. The acquitted were embraced by the 
bloodstained executioners to the accompaniment of cries of “Long live the 
nation ! ” and then conducted to their homes. A member of the commune, 
Billaud-Varennes, walked on the corpses, and shouted to the murderers : ” 
You are saving the country, my brave citizens ; go on with your work ! ” 
and he had wine distributed amongst them and promised each one 25 livres 
for his “work.” 


The slaughter continued during the following three days at the Chatelet, La 
Force, the Bernardines, and at Bicetre. At La Force, out of 375 prisoners, 
167 were condemned. Hebert, member of the commune, and editor of that 
most infamous journal, Le Pere Duchesne’ presided over the horrible 
tribunal, and it was there that Princess Lamballe, the unlucky friend of 
Marie Antoinette, perished ; her body was torn to shreds, and her head, 
paraded through Paris, was carried as far as the Temple. Petion rushed to 
the prison and strove vainly to stop the slaughter. ” The men who judged, 
and the men who executed,” he said, ” were as self-confident as if the law 
had appointed them to carry out their functions ; they bragged to me of their 
justice, their care in discriminating between the innocent and guilty, of the 
services they had rendered; they demanded payment for their time.” 


The number of the victims was, according to a royalist historian, 1,092. It 
was not only political prisoners who perished @€@ ordinary criminals 
were included in the massacre ; for instance, at the Chatelet, 189 perished, 
while 44 were liberated. Bicetre was visited with some pieces of artillery, it 
being reported that there were arms there. The purification of that house of 
detention was carried out with the same horrible details as that of the cells 
in Paris. Prisoners for debt were set at liberty, and citizens whom 
misfortune had relegated there ran no risk, but all others fell under the 
swords, pikes, and clubs of the Herculean mob cleaning out the stables of 
King Augeas. 


During these executions, Paris was stupefied ; not one single hand in a town 
of 500,000 inhabitants was raised against the five or six hundred assassins. 
The national guard, already disorganised by Santerre, mystified with 
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least obstruction to the agents of the provisional government in tracing out 
ani discovering their enemies. The commune completed this general law by 
a mun .-ipal order. It resolved that every house should be lighted in the 
evrnine and no one be allowed to drive in the streets after ten o clock 


The most dreadful of all these regulations, however and one whose 
@@coDe and object was not made obvious till the September days, was 
that by virtue of which all needv but able-bodied men were put in 
requisition, be-oiuse the con.mune might require their services (for the 
September massacre), ami to wliom theref..re a daily allowance in money 
was given as a re-i linintr fee. As the dav appointed for the massacre 
approached, a feeling of universal dread was ditTusetl by the preparations 
made for the event. The I)iirriers on all the ai.proaches to the city were 
closed ; patrols were constantly n,i foot around the whole circuit of Paris, 
and all suspected persons who had an appearance of seeking safety by fliglit 
were detained and arrested. 


What is most horrible is that Danton, as minister of justice, had devised and 
arran<‘ed llio whole affair, with that cold-blooded and diplomatic political 
wisdom w\€@@ich ho had learned from Talleyrand and Mirabeau. As it 
was iiuile impossii)lo even for the tribunal of the 10th of August to 
condemn whole masses of human beings, he adopted the very original idea 
of collecting together a number of people from the wane-houses, who in 
this night of slaughter and death were to assume the ollice of judges, and in 
the midst of inti.xication and clamour to condemn or apparently acquit 
those devoted to ilestruction.’” 


THE SEPTEMBER MASSACRES 


Tlip ‘2nd of September was a Sunday. A rumour was prematurely spread 
that Verilun had surrendered (it surrendered later that day). The excitement 
was intense ; the streets were crowded, people sought places of safety, and 
cries of ” death to traitors ! ” were heard on all sides. The assem-blv, sei/.ed 
with the universal frenzy, decreed that all who should refuse to serve, either 
in person or by contributing arms, should be punished with death. ” This is 
not the time for talking,” says Vergniaud, ” we must dig the enemy’s grave, 
else every step he advances he digs ours.” “Everything upheaves, 
everything totters,” shouts Danton, “let one part of the people go to the 
frontiers, another dig trenches, and the third defend the heart of the town 
with pikes. The tocsin which rings is no alarm signal, it sounds the charge 
upon the enemies of the nation. To defeat them, gentlemen, it needs 
boldness, still more boldness, always boldness, and France is saved.” 


In answer to these startling phrases the commune had the following placard 
lasted everywhere : ” To arms, citizens, to arms ! the enemy is at our gates. 
The council of the commune has decreed that the gates be shut, that all citi- 
7.enfl betake themselves to the Champ-de-Mars to form an army that shall 
liold itself in readiness to march upon the enemy ; all suspected persons will 
l>e arrested,” etc. At the same time alarm guns were fired, the muster was 
i)eaten and the tocsin rung; the whole town was afoot @@@ sections, 
commune, and assembly. 


The assembly now sent twelve deputies to work at the Montmartre ramp ; 
the commune distributed its members throughout the sections to stir up the 
popular fury; the sections were full of excitement, and three amongst them 


doomed all prisoners to death in a body. Then a rumour was whispered 
abroad that the royalists were advancing on the prisons and going to deliver 
the town up to the Prussians @@@ an absurd fiction, blindly swallowed 
by the 
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After these revolting clays, the couimuue was more than ever master of 
Paris, of the assembly, and of the whole of France ; anarchy was at its 
zenith. Commissioners were sent into the departments to incite the 
municipalities into following the commune’s example ; the convention 
elections were coerced, and Robespierre, Danton, Marat, Desmoulins, 
Panis, Sergent, Billaud-Varennes, Legendre, the duke of Orleans (who 
called himself ” Philippe Egalit^ ” ), and others were nominated at Paris ; 
disorder was favoured and riot ran loose. The members of the commune, 
above all those of the ” watch committee,” whose thefts are proved, 
devastated national property, wasted the public funds, and it is said helped 
in the pillage of the Garde-Meuble, a great part of whose treasures 
disappeared ; the authors of the robbery were never convicted. They made 
themselves masters of the church’s wealth, of the emigres’ goods, of the 
spoil of the victims of September, and they refused to be accountable to any 
authority. The most repulsive democracy had at its disposal the life and 
property of the citizens. The prisons were filled up again with some four to 
five hundred suspects. Ordinary criminals enjoyed an undisturbed career ; 
one saw them openly tear jewels from women in the street, to make, as 
they said, an offering to the nation. No more safety for the individual, no 
longer any public order. The national guard, reconstructed by a decree of 
the assembly under the title of ” armed sections,” was entirely corrupt ; it 
was abandoned by all rich and decent citizens, the pikemen alone being left. 


Roland, in the face of so much disorder, nearly succumbed. With 
praiseworthy courage he exposed all the excesses of the commune ; he 


dared to speak against the massacres at the prisons, he gave voice to the just 
appeal of the departments against the despotism in Paris. ” The 
convention,” he said, ” will establish itself beyond the Loire if the capital 
does not offer its inhabitants security and liberty.” 


The Girondins bestirred themselves to throw off the yoke of these outlaws 
in municipal garb. Vergniaud described the massacres in the prisons as 
human butchery. ” The Parisians,” he said, ” are no longer the slaves of 
crowned tyrants, but of the vilest of men, of the most execrable rascals. It is 
time to break such shameful bonds, to crush this new tyranny. Let the 
national assembly and its memory perish, if it pardons crimes which will 
imprint an ineffaceable stain on the name of France ; by its energy it must 
teach all European nations that in spite of the calumnies with which they 
endeavour to brand France, there is yet, even in the midst of the present 
anarchy into which outlaws have plunged us, public virtue and respect for 
humanity.” 


The assembly forbade obedience to the commissioners of the commune ; it 
held them responsible on the forfeit of their own heads for the safety of 
prisoners, it ordered citizens to resist by force all domiciliary visits. But 
they only augmented the anarchy without regaining their own powers. The 
assembly was even obliged, its members being menaced with assassination, 
to put their lives under the protection of the nation. The commune 
continued its excesses and tyrannies, and hope was now centred only in the 
convention. S’ 


CARLYLE ON THE SEPTEMBER ATROCITIES 


From Sunday afternoon (exclusive of intervals and pauses not final) till 
Thursday evening, there follow consecutively a Hundred Hours. Which 
hundred hours are to be reckoned with the hours of the Bartholomew 
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Hutcherv of the Anuagnac Massacres, Sicilian Vespers, or whatsoever is 
HavaL-est in the annals of this world. Horrible the hour when man’s soul, m 
its naroivsm spurns asunder the barriers and rules ; and shows what dens 
and der)ths are in it ! For Night and Orcus, as we say, as was long 
nrouhesied have burst forth, here in this Paris, from their subterranean 
imDrisonment : hideous, dim-confused ; wliich it is painful to look on ; and 
vet which cannot, and indeed which should not, be forgotten. The Reader, 
who l.)ok8 earnestly through this dim Phantasmagory of the Pit, will 
discern few fixed certain objects ; and yet still a few. .,, ^. ,^ OOO, 


So sit these sudden Courts of Wild-Justice, with the Prison-Registers before 
them ; unwonted wild tumult howling all round ; the Prisoners in dread 
expectancy within. Swift : a name is called ; bolts jingle, a Prisoner is there. 
A few (luestions are put ; swiftly this sudden Jury decides : Royalist Plotter 
or not ? C’learlv not ; in that case. Let the Prisoner be enlarged with live la 
nation. Pn)l)ablv yea ; then still. Let the Prisoner be enlarged, but without 
J7i’t! la nation; or else it may run, Let the Prisoner be conducted to La 
Force. At La Force again tlieir formula is. Let the Prisoner be conducted 
t@@’) the Aljbave. @@@ ” To La Force then ! ” Volunteer bailiffs seize 
the doomed man ; he is at the outer gate ; “enlarged,” or “conducted,” not 
into La Force, but into a howling sea; forth, under an arch of wild sabres, 
axes and pikes; imd sinks, hewn asunder. And another sinks, and another; 
and there forms itself a piled heap of corpses, and the kennels begin to run 
red. Fancy the veils of these men, their faces of sweat and blood ; the 
crueller shrieks of these women, for there are women too ; and a fellow- 
mortal hurled naked into it all I Jourgniac de Saint-Mdard™ has seen battle, 
has seen an effervescent Regiment du Roi in mutiny ; but the bravest heart 
may quail at this. The Swiss Prisoners, remnants of the Tenth of August, 
“clasped each other spasmodically,” and hung back; gray veterans crying: 
“Mercy, Messieurs; ah. mercy ! ” >hin after man is cut down ; the sabres 
need sharpening, the killers refresh themselves from wine-jugs. Onward and 
onward goes the butchery ; the loud yells wearying down into bass growls. 
The brave are not spared, nor the beautiful, nor the weak. 


Princess de Lamballe has lain down on bed : “Madame, you are to be 
removed to the Abbaye.” “I do not wish to remove ; I am well enough 
here.” There is a need-be for removing. She will arrange her dress a little, 
then ; rude voices answer, “You have not far to go.” She too is led to the 
hell-gate ; a manifest Queen’s Friend. She shivers back, at the sight of 
bloody sabres ; but there is no return : Onwards ! That fair hind head is cleft 
with the axe ; the neck is severed. That fair body is cut in fragments ; with 
indignities, and nl).s(‘ene horrors of moustachio grands-levres’ which 
human nature would f;iin lind ini’rediljlc, @@&@ which shall be read in the 
original language only. She wa.s beautiful, she was good, she had known no 
happiness. Young hearts, generation after generation, will think with 
themselves : O worthy of worship, thou king-descended, god-descended, 
and poor sister-woman! why was not I there ; and some Sword Balmung or 
Thor’s Hammer in my hand ? Her head is fixed on a jiike ; paraded under 
the windows of the Temple; that a still more hated, a Marie Antoinette, may 
see. One Municipal, in the Teini)le with the Royal Prisoners at the moment, 
said, ” Look out.” Another eagerly whispered, “Do not look.” 


liut it is more edifying to note what thrillings of affection, what frag-nif nts 
of wild virtues turn up in this shaking asunder of man’s existence ; for of 
these too there is a proportion. Note old Marquis Cazotte : he is doomed to 
die ; but his young Daughter clasps him in her arms, with an 
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inspiration of eloquence, €@ with a love which is stronger than very 
death : the heart of the killers themselves is touched by it ; the old man is 
spared. Yet he was guilty, if plotting for his King is guilt : in ten days more, 
a Court of Law condemned hira, and he had to die elsewhere ; bequeathing 
his Daughter a lock of his old gray hair. Or note old M. de Sombreuil, who 
also had a Daughter : €€ My Father is not an Aristocrat : O good 
gentlemen, 1 will swear it, and testify it, and in all ways prove it ; we are 
not ; we hate Aristocrats ! ” Wilt thou drink Aristocrats’ blood ? ” The man 
lifts blood (if universal Rumour can be credited) ; the poor maiden does 


these discoveries are the bronze gates of Balawat, from the time of 
Shalmaneser II (858— S24 B.C.), and the Abu-Habba tablet, recording the 
restoration of the temple by Nabu-apal-iddin, a contemfKjrary of 
Shalmaneser II. The name of Rassam is associated with that of Layard, and 
with the early history of Assyriology. Rassam was primarily an exyjlorer; 
he assisted Layard in his earlier work at Nineveh, and himself carried on the 
investigations for the British Government after Layard had been called to 
other fields. Rassam has never become an Assyriologist in the technical 
acceptance of the term, contenting himself generally with securing the 
material on which the investigations of numerous scholars have been based. 
The greatest single feat which he accomplished was the discovery of the 
now famous library of Assh urban apal. He has himself told the story of his 
discoveries in books that are not so widely known as they deserve to be. 


Ra’wlinson. G.. The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Worid. 2nd ed. 
London, 1871; A “Manual of Ancient History. Oxford, 1869: Herodotus. 
London, 1858-75, 4 vols. ; Papers in Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc. ; vols. X, XI, 
XH. London, 1885 ; The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia. London, 
1861-1891. 


George Rawlinson (brother of Sir Henry Rawlinson) was bom at 
Chadington, Oxford-shire, England, in 1815. He was educated at Swansea 
and at Ealing School. He graduated from Trinity College, Oxford, with 
classical honours, in 1838. He was elected Fellow of Exeter College in 
L840. In 1859, as Bampton Lecturer, he delivered his famous lecture on 
Historical Eridences of the Truth of the Scriptural Records. He was chosen 
Camden Professor of Ancient History in 1861, and in 1872 was made 
Canon of Canterbury. His historical \vritings cover nearly the entire history 
of the Ancient Orient. Some one has said of Canon Rawlinson that his 
scholarship is of a peculiarly German t}-pe. and the criticism would seem to 
be essentially just. Few other Englishmen of our generation have covered so 
wide a field of history, and covered it so thoroughly as has Professor 
Rawlinson. The whole field of southwestern Asia in antiquity he has made 
j:>eculiarly his own. and in a series of widely circulated books he has 
imparted his knowledge to the world, some of them, as that on the Parthian 
Monarchy, dealing with nations that other historians had very much 
neglected. All of this work, as has been said, is based upon scholarly 


drink. ” This Sombreuil is innocent then ! ” Yes, indeed, @€@€ and now 
note, most of all, how the bloody pikes, at this news, do rattle to the ground 
; and the tiger-yells become bursts of jubilee over a brother saved ; and the 
old man and his daughter are clasped to bloody bosoms, with hot tears ; and 
borne home in triumph of Vive la Nation, the killers refusing even money ! 


The Constituted Authorities are of yesterday ; all pulling different ways : 
there is properly no Constituted Authority, but every man is his own King ; 
and all are kinglets, belligerent, allied, or armed-neutral, without king over 
them. “O everlasting infamy,” exclaims Montgaillard,/ “that Paris stood 
looking on in stupor for four days, and did not interfere ! ” Very desirable 
indeed that Paris had interfered ; yet not unnatural that it stood even so, 
looking on in stupor. Paris is in death-panic, the enemy and gibbets at its 
door : whosoever in Paris has the heart to front death, finds it more pressing 
to do it fighting the Prussians, than fighting the killers of Aristocrats. 
Indignant abhorrence, as in Roland, may be here ; gloomy sanction, 
jiremeditation or not, as in Marat and Committee of Salvation, may be there 
; dull disapproval, dull approval, and acquiescence in Necessity and 
Destiny, is the general temper. 


This is the September Massacre, otherwise called ” Severe Justice of the 
People.” These are the Septemberers (\Septembriseurs’ ; a name of some 
note and lucency, @€@ but lucency of the Nether-fire sort. 


That a shriek of inarticulate horror rose over this thing, not only from 
French Aristocrats and Moderates, but from all Europe, and has prolonged 
itself to the present day, was most natural and right. The thing lay done, 
irrevocable ; a thing to be counted beside some other things, which lie very 
black in our Earth’s Annals, yet which will not erase therefrom. Sicilian 
Vespers, and ” eight thousand slaughtered in two hours,” are a known thing. 


Kings themselves, not in desperation, but only in difhculty, have sat 
hatching their Bartholomew Business ; and then, at the right moment, also 
on an Autumn Sunday, this very Bell (they say it is the identical metal) of 
Saint-Germain I’ Auxerrois was set a-pealing €@ with effect. Nay the 
same black boulder-stones of these Paris Prisons have seen Prison- 
massacres before now ; men massacring countrymen. Burgundies 


massacring Armagnacs, whom they had suddenly imprisoned, till, as now, 
there were piled heaps of carcasses, and the streets ran red. 


To shriek when certain things are acted, is proper and unavoidable. 
Nevertheless, articulate speech, not shrieking, is the faculty of man : when 
speech is not yet possible, let there be, with the shortest delay, at least 
@@@ silence. Silence, accordingly, is the thing we recommend and 
practise. Nay, instead of slirieking more, it were perhaps edifying to remark, 
on the other side, what a singular thing Customs (in Latin, Mores) are ; and 
how fitly the Virtue, Vir-tus, Manhood or Worth, that is in a man, is called 
his Morality or Oustomariness. Fell Slaughter, one of the most authentic 
products of the Pit you would say, once give it Customs, becomes War, with 
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I uws uf War ; and is Customary and Moral enough ; and red individuals 
c’arrv the tools’ of it girt round their haunches, not without an air of pride, 
@@@ which do thou nowise blame. While, see ! so long as it is but 
dressed in hodden or russet ; and Revolution, less frequent than War, has 
not yet got its Laws nf Revolution, but the hodden or russet individuals are 
Uncustom— 


jj^y Q shriekini,’ beloved brother blockheads of Mankind, let us close those 
wide mouths of oiirs ; let us cease shrieking, and begin considering!/ 


There can be no forgiveness for the butchers who put this eternal stain on 
French history, but the reader, especially the foreign reader, should try to 
re€@ ‘iin! the matter in perspective and proportion. One should not call 
the aflfiiir characterislicidly French, for there is no nation without the stain 
of horrible and unpardonable butcheries on its record. One should not call 
the affair tvpii-al of democratic sway, for the kings have slain their 
thousands for every one that was killed by the frenzied Paris mob. A few 
years later and there is a Society of the Fxterminating Angel which marks 


the return to Spain of the expelled Bourbons and tlieir priests. Carlyle, as 
above, has also pointed out that there is inconsistency in expressing horror 
at the taking of a thousand lives by men not in uniform, when paid soldiers 
are applauded for dutifully .shooting down whole armies. |’>ut most 
important of all it is to avoid covering all Paris with the blame due only to 
the few grains of gunpowder that lurk in every city and explode at the first 
spark. These are the men who in our own day rob the corpses after a flood, 
and kill the wAounded who resist robbery after a great fire. An eloquent 
defence of Paris in this matter has been voiced by Ternaux “ who demands 
justice for the better element. a 


TERNAUX’S APOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE 


After long years the memory of this tragic episode of the Terror weighs so 
heavily on the public conscience that certain historians have attempted to 
shift the responsibility for it in accordance with their personal prejudices. 
Nevertheless, all the questions they argue so liotly may be reduced to one 
only : Were the massacres of September the result of an instantaneous and 
irresistible impulse of the people of Paris, seized by a terrible lit of delirium 
at the news of the capture of Longwy and the siege of Verdun, and anxious, 
before attacking the invaders, to rid themselves, under the plea of public 
siifety, of all the prisoners whom they had been taught to consider the 
accomplices of Brunswick and of the emigration ? Or, were they not rather 
the crimes of a few wretches who, feeling the power slip through their 
fingers, resolved to seize it again in the bloodstained mud of the Abbaye 
ditch, and terrify the capital in order to remain its sole governors? 


That certain authors who praise the commune of Paris for having “cleansed 
the prisons,” or who are not ashamed to give this great crime the title “great 
act of popular justice,” should have tried to extend its merit to the whole 
population of Paris, we can easily believe. But that historians, who hold up 
to the execration of future centuries both the massacres of .September and 
their authors, should deliberately associate themselves with the shameless 
lies originally spread abroad by pamphleteers in the pay of the dictators of 
the Hotel-de-Ville, and should try to lay on the people themselves the 
terrible responsibility of inconceivable crimes, must arouse in the minds of 
all men of good sense, of all true patriots, a great feeling of amazement. 


It is a lie to history, it is a betrayal of the holy cause of humanity, it is a 
desertion from the most manifest interests of democracy, it is slander 
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against the ” people,” to take a few hundred wretches for it P@@ 
wretches who were French only in name, human only in appearance, who 
went like cowards to seek their victims one by one in the cells of the 
Abbaye and La Force, sacrificing them in the light of day with all the 
refinement of cold-blooded cruelty, and insulting their too slow death by 
shameful sneers. 


The people, the real people, consisting of industrious and honest workmen, 
with warm heart and patriotic fibre, young men of the middle class with 
generous hopes and dauntless courage, did not for an instant join with the 
scoundrels whom Mailhird recruited in the kennels of the city. While the 
assassins of the comite de surveillance “opened a butcher shop of human 
flesh ” (according to Vergniaud’s energetic expression) in the prisons, the 
people, the real people, were at the Champ-de-Mars or at the enlistment 
platforms offering their purest blood for the defence of the country ; they 
would have been ashamed to shed the blood of poor, weak, and defenceless 
creatures. 


But, if the immense majority of the people of Paris were not accomplices to 
the massacre of the prisoners, how was it that they allowed it to be 
perpetrated ? Because this crime was executed by order of the very men 
who should have enforced respect for the law ; because the principal 
murderers wore the municipal scarf ; because the murders were committed 
as an act of administration. When every principle is thus destroyed, every 
role thus inverted, men’s consciences are troubled, the most courageous 
tremble, the most resolute hesitate, the living forces of a nation are 
paralysed. Brave men, having no longer a bond of union, seek each other, 
but hesitate to acknowledge each other, to reveal their thoughts ; when at 


last indignation is about to unite all wills, to burst from every mouth, to 
give weapons to every arm, it is too late : the crime has been committed ! 


This is what happened on September 2nd, 1792. So, we, juror in the law- 
court of history, do not hesitate to answer the solemn and delicate question 
asked above, by this maturely deliberated verdict : On our soul and 
conscience, in the sight of God and man, the people of Paris were not guilty 
of the crime of September. 


Who were the guilty and what were their motives ? The guilty were Marat, 
Danton, Robespierre, Manuel, Hebert, Billaud-Varennes, Panis, Sergent, 
Fabre-d’Eglantine, Camille Desmoulins, and a dozen others less known, 
members of the committee of surveillance or only of the general council of 
the commune. Marat was the first to have the idea, and he vaunted it in his 
infamous journal and in his disgraceful advertisements. Danton also looked 
his crime in the face and did not hesitate : ” We must frighten tlie royalists,” 
he said ; and, in order to do so, he coldly condemned to death more than a 
thousand victims. His hand is to be seen on all sides ; it was to him that men 
applied for orders, and to him all communications were brought. 


On September 2nd, as on August 10th, Robespierre kept partly in the shade. 
The evening before he had shot a Parthian arrow at his particular enemies, 
the Girondins, denouncing them as Brunswick’s accomplices. The warrants 
of arrest issued against Roland, Brissot, and thirty other deputies, at the 
very moment when the massacres began in the prisons, showed clearly 
enougli that the accusation had had effect. Later on, it is true, Robespierre 
declared that he had cursed the days of September; but wliat did he do to 
prevent them €€@ he, tlie popular man above all others, the tribune who 
each day came to give notice of his orders to the legislative assembly, the 
idol of the Jacobin Club and of the general council of the commune? 
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How is it possible to divide the responsibility which weighs on each of 
these two men? We will leave this task to someone who cannot be 
suspected .,f ultra-revolutionarv ideas. ”Between Danton,” says M. Louis 
Blanc,i -who assisted in the massacres because he approved of them, and 
Robespierre who did not prevent them, although he deplored them, I do not 
hesitate to declare that Robespierre was the guiltier.” 


As fur the motives which caused the crime of September to be imagined, 
nifciitated, prepared, and executed, there were two kinds. The most 
important thin” ftjr eertain organisers of the massacres was to establish 
themselves in the Tlictatorshii) which they had usurped; for others it was 
essential, at whatever cost, “to show no accounts’”; for all it was essential 
to place a river of blood between them and their enemies. 


The organises of the massacres only half succeeded in their plans. Paris was 
not roused to a paroxysm of rage, it was only struck with stupor ; there was 
even, a few days later, a somewhat violent reaction, which, for one moment, 
permitted the hope that liberty was not to be destroyed and lost in thr most 
terrible of all tyrannies, the tyranny of the street. Almost the whole of 
anotlier year was re([uired by Danton, Robespierre, and Billaud-Varennes to 
establish their blood-thirsty dictatorship without opposition. The usurpers of 
August 10th had then two accounts to settle : the first with those whom they 
liail arrested in consequence of their domiciliary visits @€@ they put an 
end to it by murdering them on September 2nd; the second with tluise who 
wished to force them to restore what they had stolen @€@ they settled 
this on May 31st, 1798, by driving them from the national representation, 
and on October 31st, 1793, by sending them to the scaffold.“ 


THE ROYALIST INVASION : VALMY 


Tiie allies in tlie meantime had not shown any activity in profiting by the 
dissensions and disorganisation of the Frencli. The emperor Francis, having 
but lately ascended his throne, had not sufficiently matured his prejjaralions 
; and the summer was far advanced ere the campaign commenced. On the 
25th of July the famed manifesto of the duke of Brunswick had summoned 
the French to return to their allegiance.’ It concluded by threatening that if 
the (€€@bateau of the Tuileries were forced or insulted, or any violence 


offered to tlie royal family, the emperor and king would take exemplary 
vengeance by tieliveriiig up the city of Paris to military execution and total 
subversion. This imprudent threat indicated the very crime that could most 
fully set it at nought : in a few days after the receipt of the manifesto at 
Paris, the Tuileries had been stormed, and the king hurled from liis throne 
into a dungeon. The insurrection of the 10th of August was the reply of the 
Parisians to the duke of Brunswick, or rather to Calonne, who had drawn up 
the document. The rapid march of an overwhelming army upon the French 
capital could alone have given weight or sense to so haughty a menace. 


The duke (POE Brunswick, however, had not this overwhelming force. 
His army, including the corps of emigres, did not exceed 80,000 men, 
whilst the Austrians, j)rei)ared to support him on the right and left, did not 
muster half the stipulated number. The failure of this invasion is universally 
and 


[‘It iasald that the duke of Brunswick diil not approve of this proclamation ; 
that De Liinon wrote it and Artoi.s ajjproved it ; that the violent last 
paragraph was added without the know-VI r’ ? 000 “QO” *w’f f; 
iliat tl>e kiuR, Louis XVI, and Marie Antoinette had inspired it through 
.Mallet du Pau, and that It was more violent than either wished. ! 
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exclusively attributed to the duke ; whereas a great part of the cause lies in 
the simple fact that the potent monarchies of Prussia and Austria thought 
proper to attempt the conquest of France with no greater force than that 
which their enemies could without effort oppose to them. The task of 
invasion requires something more than equality of strength. This the duke 
knew, and hence the feebleness, the incertitude, the tardiness of his 
operations. 


The French army seemed no doubt to offer itself as an easy prey. Its first 
feat was a panic flight. It was distracted by the disorders of the capital. La 


Fayette tampered with his troops, and sought to array them against the 
anarchists. Failing in this, he fled, and the army remained without a leader 
until the appointment of Dumouriez. The duke of Brunswick might indeed 
have taken advantage of this disorganised state of the French army, have 
attacked and routed the portion of it under La Fayette. A Bonaparte would 
not have hesitated. The duke, over war}-, feared to leave the smallest 
fortress unreduced behind him. He laid siege to Longwy, took it, then 
invested Verdun with the same success. In the capture of these towns was 
spent the month of August ; and early in September Dumouriez, promoted 
to the chief command, was able to take active measures of defence. 


It was just as this moment, when the French had recovered unity and force, 
under a talented leader, that the Prussian monarch and his general thought 
fit to shake off dilatoriness, and march boldly towards the capital. The duke 
of Brunswick, indeed, still deprecated the hardihood of the scheme, for 
which he deemed his army not sufficiently strong. A month previous, it 
would have been more practicable ; now, Dumouriez, with the quick eye of 
military genius, had, by forced marches, occupied all the passes of the 
forest of Argonne, the only route of the allied army leading towards the 
capital. 


The grand merit of that general was his moral courage. When all his 
countrymen despaired of their cause €€€ when the Parisian legislature 
meditated a retreat beyond the l^oire, and the Parisian mob made what they 
considered to be the last use of their sovereignty, in massacring their 
imprisoned enemies, Dumouriez never once lost confidence. ” Argonne is 
the French Thermopyhc,” wrote he ; ” but I shall be more fortunate than 
Leonidas.” The ministry wrote to him in a panic to retreat, to come to their 
aid, to retire beyond tlie Marne. Dumouriez mocked their fears ; and even 
when the passages of the Argonne were forced, he took another position at 
Ste. Menehould, and summoned the several divisions of the army, 


Charles Francois Dumouriez (17;}<K1823) 
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Hcaltered ])V the I’lussians, having forced their lines, to rally thither, and 
Htand uL’ain’ uii the defensive. The tardiness of the Prussians here again 
gaved the French. Strung detachments from Metz and from Lille were 
@@@lUowed (OO join Duniouriez ; who, thus reinforced, determined 
to hold firm In the caini) and position which he occupied, and which 
formed a hue of hfight-s protected by the Aisne and the Auve, and by the 
marshes on their 


‘PhV road to Paris was indeed open to the Prussians, if they wished to leave 
Duiik.urie/. in their rear ; but their object was now to capture that ijeneral 
and his army. With this view the king of Prussia by his personal ortler 
hastened forward his divisions to cut off the retreat of the Frencli, 
oceupving the road betwixt them and the capital. Dispositions were then 
made “for the attack, concerning the success of which the monarch was 
sanguine, and his general by no means so. The latter, however, acted in 
obedience to the ardour of tlie king, and, on the 20th of September, a 
cannonade openeil on both sides, and was supposed to be the prelude to an 
engagement. ‘& advanced division of the French was at Valmy, an 
eminence surmounted by a mill. The duke of Brunswick formed his troops 
in column (if attack, and advanced to carry this point by assault. Despite the 
cannonade, the Prussian bayonets already glistened at the foot of the 
eminence ; the Vreneh unmoved showed themselves ready for the charge, 
and gave vent to their ardiiur in shouts of Jive la nation/ This bold shout 
was sufificient to appal the dnke of Brunswick, and awaken all his doubts 
of success. An instant order reealled the troops that were on the point of 
attacking. Tlie aisi$ault was abandoned, and the French were left to exult in 
the irresolution, if not in the pusillanimity of their antagonist. 


Snvh was the cannonade, miscalled the battle, of Valni}’, which, however 
unproduetive of loss or of glory, proved as decisive as a victory to 
Dumouriez. Heneeforth liie retreat of the Prussians, the unfulfilment of all 
their high ujenaces and schemes, became inevitable. Unable to force the 
French position, or leave it Itehind ; iinding it difficult to support 
themselves in an enemy’s country, with the Argonne betwixt them and their 


magazines ; aHlicted by disease as well as by want, the Prussians 
commenced their retreat ten days after the affair of Valmy. There were some 
attempts made at negotiation ; but the ruling powers at Paris would listen to 
none whilst an enemy trod the territory of France. The retreat of the 
Prussians, who but ii few days since menaced Paris with destruction, was 
inexplicable to Europe, and has been accounted for as proceeding from a 
purchase or a bribe. ‘Phr assertion is unproved and improbable. The duke 
of Brunswick retired with his troops towards the Rhine. The republicans re- 
entered Longwyand Verdun, and many of the inhabitants of the latter town, 
who had betrayed attaclnnent to the royal cause, sulfered under the 
guillotine ; amongst these victims were six young ladies, who had offered a 
bouquet of flowers, in token of congratulation, to the king of Prussia.’ 


Thus, in its very first cam])aign, new France, by means of its young soldiers 
trained under fire, repulsed the attack of the kings, and grasped territories 
already half-Freneh, that Louis XIV himself had not been able to seize. The 
great (Jerman poet (ioethe was in the Prussian army at Valmy, not as a 
soldier but as a sight-seer; for it was less a war that the allies were making 
than a journey to Paris, a rapid tlight or progress having at its end a 
triumphal entry, lie shared their presumptuous confidence, a confidence that 
the cannon “f Valmy were .soon to destroy. At night, around the camp-fires, 
the poet was a.sked to dispel, with his usual cheerful vivacity, the gloomy 
presentiments 
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that were assailing all. But he was himself in a sombre mood and remained 
for a long time silent. When at last he spoke his voice was grave and 
solemn, and his words were merely these : ” In this place and on this day 
there commences a new epoch in the history of the world.” | 


THE REPUBLIC PROCLAIMED (SEPTEMBER 21ST, 1792) 


investigations that might justly be said to be profound. \t in his estimate of 
certain portions of this hbtory, in particular as regards the newer ideas of the 
chronolopr of the remoter periods, Professor Rawlinson has hardly kept 
pace with the leaders of the newest generation, this is certainly not more 
than one should expect in one whose memories carry him back to the very 
beginnings of the ” time ” controversy. The Canon died in 1902. 


Rawlinson. H. C, Outline of the History of Assyria. Ivondoii. 18.52. — 
Records of the Past (Birch. S.). London, 1873, 12 vols. — Revue 
d’Assyriologie. Paris, 1886. etc. — Rich. C. 1.. Babylonia and Persepolis: 
Memoirs on the Ruins of Babylon. London, 1818. — Robertson. H. S., 
Voices of the Past from Assyria and Babylonia. London, 1900. — Rogers. 
R. W., History of Babylonia and Assyria. London, 1901, 2 vols. 


Sachau. E., Pveise in Syrien und Mesopotamien. Leipsic. 1885 ; Am 
Euphrat und Tigris. Leipsic, 1900. — Sarzec, ^. C. £., de, Decouvertw en 
Chald^e. Paris, 1884-1893, 2 vols. 
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Menard. L., Ilistoire des anciens peuples de rOrient. Paris, 1883. — Meyer, 
E., GesL-hiclite des Alterthums. Stuttgart, 1884, et«., 5 vols., in progress. 
— Monaco, A., Orientalia. Rome, 1801. — Muecke. Ch., Von Euphrat zum 
Tiber. Untersuchungen zur alien Geschichte. Leipsic, 181)i). — Mueller- 
Simonis, P., Relations des missions scienti-tiques. Washington, 1892. — 
MUrdter, F., Gesch. Babyloniens und Assyriens. Stuttgart, 1891. 


Niebuhr. B. G.. Lectures on Ancient History. London, 1852, 2 vols. — 
Niebuhr, M., Geschichte Assurs und Babels. Berlin, 1854. — Niebuhr, C, 
Die erste Dynastie von liabel (in Vorderasiat. Ges. Mitt., vol. 3, ji. 43). 
Berlin, 1897; Studien zur Geschichte des alten Orientes. Leipsic, 1894; Die 
Chronologie der Geschichte Israels, Aegyptens, Babyloniens und Assyriens 
von 2000-700 v. Chr. Leipsic, 1895. — Nikel, J., Herodot und die 
Keilschriftforschung. Paderborn, 1896. 


The state of things had of course its influence in the elections, more 
especially of the capital, where not to be royalist, but to be moderately 
republican, brought instant denunciation and arrest. Robespierre and Dan- 
ton were the first names that came from the^ electoral urn ; the famous 
David, Legendre, Collot-d’ Herbois, Philippe Egalite [duke of Orleans], and 
Marat were their colleagues. The members elected by the city of Paris, says 
Thiers,^ “consisting of some tradesmen, a butcher, an actor, an engraver, a 
painter, a lawyer, two or three journalists, and a fallen prince, did not ill 
represent the confusion and variety of personages that figured in this great 
capital.” 


The national convention assembled on the 20th of September, the very day 
in which the Prussians quailed at Valmy, and gave up victory to the cause of 
republicanism. The members of the Gironde had all been returned, and even 
their numbers reinforced ; so indocile as yet were the provinces to the rule 
of the Jacobins. The Girondists occupied the Right of the assembly : ^ 
Robespierre and his comrades took post on the upper benches of the Left, in 
order to be near to and in communication with their supporters, the noisy 
audience of the public galleries. From this position the Jacobin party was 
called the Mountain, whilst those members who filled the middle place, 
both with respect to their seats and principles, were designated the Plain, or 
the Marsh. Barrere was considered the chief of this central and at first 
neutral party ; principally consisting of men new to political questions or 
life, and whose public education was yet to be completed. These formed the 
majority of the convention : on their votes and leanings evidently depended 
the march of both legislature and government. At the present moment they 
were inspired by extreme respect for the Gironde. Petion, one of the most 
influential of that part}’, was elected president; whilst Vergniaud, 
Condorcet, and Brissot filled the oflace of secretaries, b 


The legislative assembly, which since the 10th of August had been sitting 
permanently, was informed on the 20th, by a deputation, that the national 
convention was formed, and the legislature terminated. The two assemblies 
had merely to resolve the one into the other, and the convention proceeded 
to occupy the hall of the legislative. 


Manuel, procurator-syndic of the commune, who had been suspended after 
the 20tli of June with Petion, and become extremely popular on account of 
that suspension ; who had subsequently taken otfice with the furious 
usurpers of the commune, but retreated from them, and drawn towards the 
Girondists at sight of the massacres in the Abbaye @€€ Manuel, as early 
as the 21st, made a proposition which excited murmurs amongst the 
enemies of the Gironde. “Citizen-representatives,” said he, “it is fitting that 
everything here bear a character of dignity and grandeur calculated to awe 
the universe. I move that tlie president of France be lodged in the national 
palace of the Tuileries ; that lie be preceded by the public force 


{} Girondists, a part of the Left of the former legislative assembly, was now 
the Right. ] 
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uiid the symbols of the hiw ; and that the citizens rise at his approach.” At 
these words the Jacobin Chabot, and Tallien, the secretary of the commune, 
protested with vehemence aj^ainst a ceremonial imitated from royalty. 
Chabot siud that the representatives of the people ought to assimilate 
themselves to the citizens from whose ranks they came @€@ to the sajis- 
culottes, who funned the majority of the nation. Tallien added that the 
president of the convention should be sought for in a garret, since it was in 
such abodes that genius and virtue dwelt. The proposition of Manuel was 
rejected, and the enemies of the (iironde asserted that it had intended to 
decree sovereign honours to its chief, Petion. 


After this motion had been disposed of, a multitude of others succeeded, 
without pause or order. On all sides the wnsh was expressed to record by 
authentic declarations the sentiments which animated the assembly and 
Kranee. Various demands were made, to the effect that the new constitution 
should be based on absolute ecpiality, the sovereignty of the people 
decreeil, hatred sworn to royalty, to a dictatorship, to a triumvirate, to every 
individual authority ; and the penalty of death pronounced against whom- 


stH’ver should propose any project with that tendency. Danton put an end to 
all these motions, by procuring a decree that the new constitution should Ix” 
valifl onlv after being sanctioned by the people. It was subjoined that the 
existing laws shoidd provisionally continue to have effect ; the authorities, 
nut displaced, be provisionally maintained; and the taxes levied as before, 
until the new systems of contribution were organised. 


After these motions and decrees, Manuel, Collot-d’ Herbois, and Gregoire 
entered upon the question of royalty, and demanded that its abolition should 
bo forthwith pronounced. The people, said they, had just been declared 
sovereign, but they could not really be so until they were delivered irom a 
rival authority @@@ that of kings. The assembly, all the galleries, rose 
with one accord t(j exi)ress a unanimous reprobation of royalty. But Bazire 
wished a solemn discussion upon so momentous a question. ” What 
occasion is there to discuss,” exclaimed Gregoire, ” when everyone is of the 
same opinion ? Courts are the workshops of crime, the furnace of 
corruption. The history of kings is the martyrology of nations. Since we are 
all equally impressed with these truths, what need of discussion ? “ 


The delxite was in fact closed. A profound silence prevailed, and, according 
to the unanimous declaration of the assembly, the president pronounced 
royalty abolished in France. This decree was hailed with universal 
acclamation ; its pui)lication was instantly voted, as likewise its 
transmission to the armies and all the municipalities. 


When the institution of a republic was thus proclaimed, the Prussians still 
nn’iiaeed the country. Dumouriez, as we have related, had fixed himself at 
Ste. Menehould, and the cannonade of the 21st, so auspicious for the Freneh 
arms, was not yet known at Paris. The next day, the 22nd, Hillaud-Varennes 
proposed to date, no longer from the year 4 of liberty, but fmm the year 1 of 
the republic. This proposition was adopted. The year 1 1 H[) was no longer 
considered as the commencement of liberty, and the new repidilican era 
opened that very day, the 22nd of September. 


In the evening the cannonade of Valmy was reported, and joy beamed on 
every countenance. On the petition of the citizens of Orleans, who com- 
plawied of tiieir magistrates, it was decreed that all the members of 
administrative bodies and tribunals should be reelected, and that the 


conditions of eligii)dity, as tixed by the constitution of 1791, should be 
deemed null. It was fleclarcd no longer necessary to select the judges from 
lawyers, nor the 
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administrators from a certain class of proprietors. The legislative assembly 
had already abolished the mark of silver, and conferred upon all citizens at 
the age of majority the electoral franchise. The convention effaced the last 
traces of distinction, by calling all the citizens to all, the most diverse, 
functions. Thus was commenced the system of absolute equality.* 


GIRONDISTS VS. JACOBINS 


. Immediately now broke out the fierce war betwixt the Mountain and the 
Girondists, the most inveterate and fatal that the annals of any assembly 
record, and at the same time the most important to be studied, as a phase 
which every revolution in its downward course is likely to present. 


In common with the Jacobins, the Girondists had warred upon royalty to its 
destruction. Aristocracy had been proscribed. Universal equality of political 
and civil rights had been decreed. There scarcely remained a public 
principle on which two republican parties could differ. Personal hatred, 
however, supplied any want of the kind ; and royalty and republicanism 
never worked each other such mutual ill as did these parties, the colours of 
whose political creeds differed but b}’ a shade. The Girondists were 
aristocratic in comparison with the Mountain : they were men of education 
and of talent. 


Both parties courted popular favour, and pretended to lead the popular 
cause. But the Girondists were merely amateur democrats, would-be rabble, 
not the actual rabble itself, as Marat and his tribe were. And these were 
indignant that men respectable in birth and profession should dare to 
assume the place of representatives of the people. Favourers, as the 


Girondists were, to a certain degree, of law and social order, they required 
some more certain and congenial support than that of the mob. The middle 
classes, united, organised, and armed, would have been their natural 
auxiliaries ; but the middle classes of the capital had supported the 
constitutionalists, or feuillants, and with them had been crushed by the 
Jacobins and Girondists themselves, during the latter months of the 
legislative assembly. The Girondists had favoured the insurrection of the 
20th of June ; and by having done so, by having fatally condescended to 
make use of the popular arm, had rendered themselves powerless to resist 
the movements of either the 10th of August or the 2nd of September. By the 
same fault they had alienated the middle classes of the Parisians, who 
thenceforth had, either in timidity or zeal, become blended in the ranks of 
the Jacobins. The Girondists had, however, a numerous body of partisans of 
the middle classes in the provinces ; and to bring a chosen band of these to 
protect them against the insurrectionary spirit of the lower orders in Paris, 
became one of their early endeavours. 


Of the ministry, or executive council, established on the king’s suspension, 
the Girondists were indeed the majority ; but the honest simplicity of 
Roland and his friends was overmatched by the energy of Danton. The 
Gironde was indignant at the massacre which had been perpetrated, and at 
the criminal stain cast by such deeds upon the Revolution. To wipe this 
away, to prevent the recurrence of these acts of blood, to disarm and 
reprove at least, if not to punisli the perpeti’ ators, was the first effort of tlie 
party now seated on the Right of the assembly. 


Tidings arrived that assassinations, similar to those of the capital, were 
commencing in the provinces, no doubt produced by the circulars and 


instructions of the Jacobins. The choler of the Girondists instantly burst 
forth : and, on the proposal of Buzot, a triple decree was passed, appointing 
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a committee to inquire into the state of France and of the capital ; to prepare 
a law against the provocation to murder, and also a plan providing a guard, 
to be drawn from the eighty-three departments, for the protection of the 
national convention. In this first outbreaking of the storm against them in 
the coiivention, Robespierre and his friends preserved silence. They raised 
some trilling objections, but dared not to oppose the decree: they rather 
seemed to affect moderation, and to deprecate the wrath of the Gironde. 


Lasource, a Protestant clergyman, and member of the moderate party, 
attended a Jacobin meeting, and observed that the agitators aspired to 
establish a dictatorship in their own favour. He feared to see Paris become, 
what Rome was in the empire, the tyrant of the world, while itself was the 
sl.ive of sedition. Rebecqui, deputy for Marseilles, also exclaimed: “I 
i@@ert that there does exist a party in this assembly which aspires to 
establish the dictatorship : and the chief of this party @€€ I will name 
him @€@ is Robespierre ! “ 


Amidst the tumult caused by this denunciation, Danton obtained possession 
of the tribune, and endeavoured to prevent these dissensions from going 
further. To avert the attack from Robespierre, he spoke of himself, “who 
had serve€€1 the cause of liberty with all the energy of his temperament” 
; and c@@f .Marat, with wliom indeed he affected not to be on terras of 
friendship ; but whose violence he represented excusable, since his long 
concealment from vexation and arrest, in caverns and subterraneous hiding- 
places, ha<l soured and corrupted his temper. To counterbalance the 
accusation brought against the Mountain, Danton insinuated that there was 
another partv in tlie assembly, whose object was to partition France into as 
many republics as jjrovinces, and thus to destroy the unity of the country. 
‘This was aimed at the Gironde. Danton proposed to decree the pain of 
death against whosoever should entertain either of these projects, whether 
the dictatorship or federalism. 


The accusation, thus adroitly parried by Danton, might have been set at rest, 
had not Robespierre thought proper to undertake his own defence. He 
enumerated the acts of his past life with a cold arrogance, and in a speech 
so teditius and dull that even his own friends called out to him, in 
impatience, to have done with his kyrielle. 


As Marat was alluded to in the debate, he, too, thought it necessary to enter 
upon his exculpation. His appearance at the tribune excited such an 
acclamation of disgust that to make himself heard was impossible. But the 


i nations against him were redoubled. Cambon produced a kind of placard, 


OO d .Marat, in which a dictatorship, or despotic triumvirate, was 
called for u.-. ihe only means of public safety. It became necessary to hear 
the monster’s defence. Taking from his head a cap, such as was worn by the 
people, Marat placed it on the tribune, and facing the general outcry, with 
distorted and nervous smile, he began : ” I have a great many personal 
enemies in this assembly.” “All of us ! all of us ! ” was the clamorous 
interruption and reply of the greater part of the members. 


Marat undauntedly continued : ” I have many personal enemies in this 
assembly. I recall them to a sense of shame. I exhort them to cease their 
furibund clamours. The members for the city of Paris are accused of 
aspiring to the triumvirate, or the dictatorship. It is merely because I am one 
of them that this accusation is made. I owe it to Danton, and to Robespierre, 
to declare that they have always opposed the project of a dictatorship, 
which I have never ceased to recommend in ray writings. I have a lance to 
break with them on that jioint. I am myself the first and the only writer in 
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France who has proposed and supported the dictatorship, as the sole means 
of crushing traitors and conspirators. I am alone to blame or to be 
condemned for this. But first hear me. 


“Amidst the machinations of a perfidious king, an abominable court, and of 
false patriots, who sold the cause of liberty in two successive assemblies, 
can you reproach me with having imagined the only means of public safety, 
with having invoked the hatchet of popular vengeance on the guilty heads ? 
No, you dare not. The people would disavow you @@@ the people, who, 


at length, in order to escape from tyrants and traitors, felt the necessity of 
turning dictator itself. 


” Believe me, I shuddered as much as any of you at these terrible 
insurrections ; and it was to obviate the necessity of their recurrence that I 
wished to see the popular force guided by one firm hand. Had this been 
understood at the taking of the Bastille, five hundred heads would have 
fallen, and tranquillity would have been secured. But no ; events were left 
to themselves, and vengeance was abandoned to the people. And what has 
been the consequence ? A hundred thousand patriots have been slaughtered, 
and a Imndred thousand more are menaced with a similar fate. At any rate, 
to prove to you that the dictator, or the triumvir, which I recommended, was 
not to answer to the vulgar idea of a tyrant, my proposal was that his 
authority should last but for a few days ; that his only office should be to 
condemn traitors ; and that this dread magistrate himself should have 
always a cannon-ball attached to his leg, in order that he might continue 
under the hand of the people. Such was the dream of my patriotism : and if 
your intellects have not elevation enough to comprehend it, so much the 
worse for 5’ou.” 


While some were disgusted -v/-ith the arrogance and blood-thirstiness of 
this speech, and others amused even to laughter by his impertinence, the too 
flexible majority were struck by the ferocious energy of ^larafs character 
and views. The new deputies of the Plain, who had hitherto looked with 
abhorrence on the monster, here submitted to listen and learned to tolerate 
him. Boileau read an address to the people, signed jSIarat, and published 
that very morning. Its tenor was as follows : P@OOOPY’ Fifty years of 
anarchy are before us ; and the only way of avoiding them is by appointing 
a dictator, a true patriot and statesman. O babbling people, did you but 
know how to act ! “ 


An indescribable tumult took place on the perusal of this pithy address. “To 
prison with the wretch ! to the guillotine !”’ was the general cry. The 
accusation of Marat was proposed. He again demanded to be heard, and 
once more took possession of the tribune with increased confidence and 
efifron-tery. ” As to that writing which the member has denounced, I am far 
from disavowing it. A falsehood has never passed my lips, and fear is a 


stranger to my heart.” Nevertheless larat proceeded to state that the 
address just produced was written a week back, and suppressed, but 
republished that morning: against his knowledge bv his printer. |\larat read 
them a more moderate article from a new journal which he had just 
commenced : ” Had 1 not written a moderate paragraph this morning, you 
would have delivered me over to the sword of justice. But no, I had still a 
mode of escape from persecution. With this,” said he, drawing forth a 
pistol, and putting h to his forehead, “I would have blown out my brains at 
this tribune. Such was to liave been the reward of three years’ sufferings, 
imprisonments, wakings and watchings, fears and labours, privations and 
dangers. As it is, however, I shall remain amongst you, and brave your 
fury.” 


2M 
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a committee to inquire into the state of France and of the capital ; to prepare 
a law against the provocation to murder, and also a plan providing a guard, 
to be drawn from the eiglitv-three departments, for the protection of the 
national convention. Inthis first outbreaking of the storm against them in 
the convention, Robespierre and his friends preserved silence. They raised 
some tritling objections, but dared not to oppose the decree: they rather 
seemed to affect moderation, and to deprecate the wrath of the Gironde. 


Lasouree, a Protestant clergyman, and member of the moderate party, 
attended a Jacobin meeting, and observed that the agitators aspired to 
establisli a dictatorship in their own favour. He feared to see Paris become, 
what Home was in tlie empire, tlie tyrant of the world, wdiile itself was the 
slave of sedition. Kebecqui, deputy for Marseilles, also exclaimed: “I assert 


that there dt)i’s exist a party in this assembly which aspires to establish the 
dietatoi-ship: and the chief of this party @@@ I will name him @@@ is 
Robespierre ! “ 


Amitlst the tumult caused by tins denunciation, Danton obtained possession 
of the tribune, and endeavoured to prevent tliese dissensions from going 
further. To avert the attack from Robespierre, he spoke of himself, “who 
had served the cause of liberty with all the energy of his temperament ” ; 
and of Marat, with whom indeed he affected not to be on terras of 
friendship ; but whose violence lie represented excusable, since his long 
concealment from vexation and arrest, in caverns and subterraneous hiding- 
places, )iad soured and corruiited his temper. To counterbalance the 
accusation bnmght against the Mountain, Danton insinuated that there was 
another partv in tlie assembly, whose object was to partition France into as 
many republics as provinces, and thus to destroy the unity of the country. 
This was aimed at the Gironde. Danton proposed to decree the pain of death 
against whosoever should entertain either of these projects, whether the 
dictatorship or federalism. 


The accusation, thus adroitly parried by Danton, might have been set at rest, 
had not Robespierre thought proper to undertake his own defence. He 
enumerated the acts of his past life with a cold arrogance, and in a speech 
so tedious and dull that even his own friends called out to him, in 
impatience, to have done with his kyricUe. 


As Marat was alluded to in the debate, he, too, thought it necessary to enter 
Uj@@on his exculpation. His appearance at the tribune excited such an 
acclamation of disgust that to make himself heard was impossible. But the 
accusations against him were redoubled. Cambou produced a kind of 
placard, signed Marat, in which a dictatorship, or despotic triumvirate, was 
called for as the only means of public safety. It became necessary to hear 
the monster’s defence. Taking from his head a cap, such as was worn by the 
people, Marat placed it on the tribune, and facing the general outcr3% with 
distorted and nervous smile, he began: ” I have a great maii}/ personal 
enemies in this assembly.” “All of us! all of us! ” was the clamorous 
interruption and reply of the greater part of the members. 


Oppert, J., Babylone et Chaldee. Paris, 1874 ; L’immortalite de 1 ame chez 
les Chaldeens. Paris, 1875 ; The Real Chronology of the Babylonian 
Dynasties. London, 1888 (in coUab. with J. Menant) ; Documents 
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de Chaldee et d’ Assyrie. Versailles, 1865 (in collab. with J. Menant) ; 
Pastes do Sargon. Paris, 1863 ; Expedition scientifique en M/sopotamie. 
Paris, 1859-1863, 2 vols. ; Fragments mythologiques. Paris, 1882; 
Fragments de cosmogonie chaldeenne. Paris, 1879; La taxation de la 
Chronologie des derniers rois de Babylone. Paris, 1893; La condition des 
esclaves k Babylone. Paris, 1888; Les inscriptions assyriennes des 
Sargonides et les fastes de Ninive. Paris, 1863. 


Jules Oppert was born at Hamburg, 9th July, 1825. Professor Oppert is a 
German by birth but a Parisian by adoption. His whole oriental studies have 
been not alone made in Paris, but many of them under the direct auspices of 
the French Government, so that Frenchmen are perhaps justified in claiming 
him almost as a fellow-countryman. Professor Oppert has that 
compreliensive scholarship which is characteristic rather of the German 
than the Frenchman. He is a philologist and linguist of the broadest type. 
Unfortunately for the general public the German cast of his mind shows 
itself still further in his apparent contempt for the literary graces. He is a 
scholar who works for scholars, and it is but seldom that he has written 
anything which comes well within the grasp of the general public. His Ls, 
therefore, a name which one meets everywhere in pursuing the literature of 
Assyriology, but the results of whose investigations must usually come to 
the general reader, as it were, through an interpreter. 


Peiser, F. E., Keilinschriftliche Aktenstiicke. Berlin, 1890; Studien zur 
Oriental. Alterthumskunde. Berlin, 1897. (In Vorderasiat, Ges. Mitt. 1897, 4 
vols.) ; Babylon, Vertrage. Berlin, 1890; A Sketch of Babylonian Society 
(in Smithsonian Institute. An-nual Report, 1898. Washington, 1899). — 
Parrot, G., A History of Art in Assyi’ia. London, 1884. — Peters, J. P., 
Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures, etc. New York and Lon-don, 1897, 
2 vols. ; Some Recent Results of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Excavations at Nippur (in Amer. Jour, of Archeol., vol. 10, pp. 13, 352, 
439, Princeton, 1895) ; The Seat of the Earliest Civilisation in Babylon and 
the Date of its Beginnings (in Amer. Orient. Soc. Jour., New Haven, 1896). 


Marat undauntedly continued : ” I have many personal enemies in this 
assembly. I recall them to a sense of shame. I exhort them to cease their 
furil)und clamours. The members for the city of Paris are accused of 
aspiring to the triumvirate, uv the dictatorship. It is merely because I am 
one of tliem that this accusation is made. I owe it to Danton, and to 
Robespierre, to declare that they have always opposed the project of a 
dictatorship, wdiich I have never ceased to recommend in my writings. I 
have a lance to break witli them on that i)oint. I am myself the iirst and the 
only writer in 
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driving the Girondists from them by their violence and the noisy aid of the 
galleries. “At first,” continued Louvet, “they astonished rather than 
disquieted us, until we saw them commence to make war upon all talent, all 
distinction, all who were not of their coterie. They soon set up an idol in 
Robespierre. 


“But what are their claims to popularity and rule ? The insurrection of the 
10th of August, which they attribute solely to themselves. I tell them, the 
revolution of that day belongs to us all €€@ to the faubourgs, that rose to 
a man; to the brave federals, whom these men refused to admit within the 
walls. The revolution of the 10th of August belongs to the two hundred 
courageous deputies who issued the decree suspending Louis. To us all 
belongs the glory of the 10th of August. But that of the 2nd of September, 
atrocious conspirators, is yours OO@ all yours 000 yours alone ! Ye 
have made it your claim and your boast. Ye have named us, in your 
sanguinary pride, the patriots of August ; yourselves, the patriots of 
September I May the distinction endure, for our justification and your 
eternal shame ! 


“The people, ye say, participated in these murders. Else, ask ye, why did 
they not prevent them ? Why ? Because the tutelary authority of Potion was 
chained ; because Roland spoke in vain ; because Danton, minister of 


justice, did not speak at all ; because the presidents of the forty-eight 
sections, ready to repress such disorders, waited for the summons that never 
arrived; because the officers of the municipality, wearing their scarfs of 
office, presided at these executions. But the legislative assembly ? 
Representatives of the people ! avenge its powerlessness. For that 
powerlessness, to which your predecessors were then reduced, was, even 
amongst the enormous crimes of the day, the most audacious and most fatal 
of all. What could the legislative assembly do @@@ tormented, degraded, 
menaced by an insolent demagogue, who came to the bar to dictate its 
decrees ; who returned to the commune but to denounce it ; and who dared 
to threaten the executive council with the tocsin ?” 


This vehement apostrophe roused to such a pitch the indignation of the 
assembly against Robespierre, that his instant condemnation seemed 
inevitable. For a long time it refused even to hear his defence ; which, 
nevertheless, when quiet was restored, he was utterly unable to enter upon. 
He demanded a week to prepare it, and his demand was granted. A week, 
however, was more than sufficient to allow the passion of the majority to 
subside ; and when Robespierre appeared to pronounce his elaborate 
defence he no longer addressed an exasperated audience. Applauses as loud 
as those which cheered the resentment of Louvet hailed his reply. Louvet in 
vain sought to resume his accusation. The accusation was set aside by the 
order of the day, and the defence of Robespierre was ordered to be printed. 


During this war of parties, Dumouriez paid a short visit to the capital. He 
was welcomed at the bar of the convention with applauses and embraces ; 
in society, with fetes, as the hero of the day. His aim was to stand well with 
all parties, in consequence of which both the most austere of the Gironde 
and the most ferocious of the ‘Mountain suspected him. He had punished a 
regiment of his revolutionary soldiers for massacring some emigrant 
deserters. The Jacobins commissioned Marat to question the general on the 
subject ; and Marat chose the moment when Dumouriez was present at a 
ball given in his honour, to intrude in liis office of inquisitor. “It is you 
whom they call Narat,” observed Dumouriez to the monster’s summons ; ‘* 
I cannot hold converse with such a person.” Still the general preserved liis 
intimacy with Danton, who, though his hands were deeply imbrued in 
September’s blood. 
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wais not vet aeoided to join the knot of Robespierre, and who wavered 
betwixt the anarchists and the Gironde. Duniouriez, as well as every 
historian of the Ke volution, censures the Gironde for not having 
conciliated Danton, who alone could have combated Robespierre. But they 
abhorred the minister of massacre. 


BA’rrLK OF .IKMMAPES (NOVEMBER 6TH, 1792) 


The victorious tjeneral cared, indeed, little for either party: his only thoui;ht 
was coniiuest ; his i)lan, to invade and subdue Belgium. It was to cau.se the 
adoption of this, and to prepare tlie means, that he visited Paris. The 
moment was one of elation. Custine had taken the important fortress of 
Man/, tlie key of the lihine, by surprise; Savoy and Nice were occupied by 
French armies; the Austrians had retreated from Lille,i as the Russians from 
Vabny; and Duninuriez was determined, despite the lateness of the .season, 
to ussunu-the ot Vcnsive. 


The Austrians, about 2r),000 strong, occupied several villages upon heights 
in front of Mons: the central village was Jemmapes. Despite these 
advantages in being entrenched and long stationed on the ground, 
Duniouriez attacked theni on the Uh of Noveml)er ; his right, his 
centre, and his left each formed in cohimu of attack. Botli wings hesitated 
as they came into action. A brigade siiiKlenly gave way ; the liabitude of 
sudden panic had not yet been forgotten bv the French; and the entire body 
of the centre, suffering under the lire of the Austrian |)atteries, offered 
symptoms of backwardness and disorder. Had the Austrians been alert, a 
charge would have here told more effectually than all the batteries of Mons: 
one brave man, however, rallied the brigade. It is a singular proof of the 
revolutionary confusion of ranks, that the hero who rode up to this brigade, 
and brought it to resume at once its position and its sense of duty, was 
Renaiid, a valet in the service €€>f General Duinourie/.. The centre itself 
was rallied by its commander, an oflicer of more illustrious birth, the then 


duke of Chartres, later duke of Orleans, and king of the French. FAorming 
the most willing and brave into a close column, the young duke led them on 
to the attack of Jemmapes; their reawiikened ardour carried everything 
before them, and drove the .\ustrians from their redoubts. The left being at 
the same time successful, the victory was complete. The vanquished lost 
6,000 men, and Belgium fell at once into the possession of Duniouriez. That 
general made his triumphant entry into Brussels on the 14th of November. 


Tin-: KINC IS IUIOUOIIT TO TRIAL (DECEMBER, 1792) 


It was at this m(€@ment of universal triumph over foreign enemies, that 
the republicans felt all their vindictive fury excited against the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. If the insurrection of August and the massacre of September 
had each its excuse in the danger and panic excited by foreign invasion, 


P Of thp vain sieRe of Lille, Carlyle/ says: “The Austrian Archduchess 
(Queen’s Sister) if nee rod artillery fired: in their overhaste to satisfy an 
Archduchess, ‘ two mortars d kill thirty persons.’ It is in vain ; Lille, often 
burning, is always quenched again ; 


* “T yi@>@ ‘ld. The very boys deftly wrench the matches out of fallen 
bombs: ‘a man 


rhilchi-ji a rolling; ball with Ids hat, which takes lire; when cool, they 
crown it with a bonnet rou.jt: Mfmoml.lc also be that nimble Harbor, who 
when the bomb burst beside him, snatched up a iihenl of it, intnj\hiced soap 
and lather into it, crying ‘ Voila man plat a bnrhe’ (my new 
iiU€@rlnKH[1Uh), and Hhaved ‘ fourteen people’ on the spot. Bravo, 
thou nimble Shaver; worthy to €@h*Te old Bpeclrai Kedcloak, and find 
treasures ! €€€ On the eighth day of this desperate siege, the 
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the crime of immolating the royal victim could now have no such plea. The 
decapitation of Charles I is intelligible ; it deprived royalism of a talented 
chief, a powerful partisan. The English republicans struck the lion of the 
forest, who had long held them at bay ; the French employed equal fury in 
spilling the blood of the lamb, nay, in previously torturing the victim. After 
the sack of the Tuileries, the legislative assembly had assigned the 
Luxembourg as the residence of Louis ; the municipality, however, thought 
the Temple more secure. They transferred the royal family thither, denying 
them the commodious apartments that even the Temple contained, and 
shutting them up in the small tower, where they were huddled togetlier and 
visited with every privation and indignity. One domestic only was allowed 
them ; the municipal officers penetrated at all times into the apartments ; 
and openings in their dungeon doors left them continually under the eye of 
their guards. It was here that the queen was summoned to behold the head 
of her friend [the princess de Lamballe] borne on a pole ; and hence she 
might daily overhear the proclamations or calumnies which the criers took 
care to vociferate under the windows of the Temple. After some time, Louis 
was separated from his family, and denied the sole consolation of his caj)- 
tivity, that of instructing his infant son. 


What was to be his ultimate fate? It became urgent to decide. Petitions had 
been already presented, one especially from Auxerre, demanding not only 
his trial, but condemnation to death. Many of the French, under the 
influence of political rabies, deemed the Revolution incomplete till it liad 
displayed the scene of a monarch’s execution. England had done as much. 
Should history tell that she had surpassed France in audacity? It was far less 
the supposed guilt of Louis than the effect to be produced by his death that 
urged the fanatic revolutionists to demand it. National vanity sought to 
astonish Europe and to affright its kings, overlooking the crime of 
sacrificing the innocent. Another feeling, stronger than vanity, worked 
towards the hapless monarch’s destruction. This was the necessity all 
persons and parties felt to rival each other in zeal, and to outbid each other 
for popularity : that dread of the opinion of one’s fellows, that of being 
thought lukewarm. The whole nation, whilst it invoked the goddess of 
liberty, was in reality prostrating itself before the demon of terror. 


However the men of the Revolution might esteem themselves bound to 
disrespect the monarch’s legitimate rights, there remained those which the 
constitution established by the first national assembly, and sworn to by the 
second, had secured to him : one of the first articles of this declared the 
king inviolable. This, however, was set aside. The convention decreed that 
itself should form the court of justice to try Louis. Even this, however, did 
not satisfy Robespierre, who argued that the monarch was already and de 
facto condemned. ” People do not judge like courts ; they pass not sentence, 
but merely send forth their thunder. They do not condemn kings, they 
annihilate them. As for me,” continued Robespierre, “I abhor the pain of 
death, of which your laws are so prodigal, and I entertain for Louis neither 
love nor hate ; I detest merely his misdeeds. I demanded the abolition of the 
pains of death in the constituent assembly; it is not my fault if my proposal 
was deemed a moral and political heresy. Since, however, this great 
principle 


sixth day of October, Austria finding it fruitless, draws off, with no 
pleasurable consciousness ; rapidly, |’)umouriL’Z tending thitherward ; and 
Lille too, black with ashes and smoulder, but jubilant sky-high, flings its 
gates open. The Plat a barbe became fashionable ; ‘no Patriot of an elegant 
turn,’ says Mercieri several years afterwards, ‘ but shaves himself out of the 
splinter of a Lille bomb.’ “] 
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of clemency has not been extended to minor offenders, how would you 
apply it to the kini?, the chief of criminals ? ” ,-i,,, O@@ 


The (lirondists, during this early discussion of the question, kept their 
opinions in reserve : they wished the king’s condemnation, not his death, 
yet feired to risk tiieir popularity in endeavouring to save him. A 
circumstance occurred at this very time to render their position more 


delicate. A secret ch)set formed of irt)n, was discovered by Roland in the 
royal apartments at the Tuilerics ; it contained documents of the connection 
of many popular chiefs with the court: Mirabeau’s intrigues were brought to 
light, and the busts of that patriot were instantly tlirown down, and his body 
torn from the Pantheon. The (Jironde was inculpated, slightly indeed, but 
still sufficiently to paralvse any courageous resolves on their part to save 
the monarch. 


In an early sitting, Huzot, one of this party, seeking either to cleanse it of 
tlie suspicion of l)eing royalist, or to cast a similar accusation on the 
Mountain, nioved that the “penalty of death should be decreed against 
whosoever should even propt.se the re-establishment of royalty. Merlin, a 
Jacobin, thoughtlessly, and from a love of opposition, objected; urging that 
it |)elonged only to tiie people in their primary assemblies to decide such a 


question. 


This atTorded a triumph in turn to the Gironde, who instantly exclaimed 
that thev had discovered tiie design of the Jacobins to raise up a king, either 
in the person of one of their demagogue chiefs, or in that of the duke of 
Orleans. I{obespierre sought to repair the blunder of JNIerlin, and proposed 
to decree that ” no nation should have the right to give itself a king ” ; and 
when a laugh put this down, he moved the instant condemnation and 
execution of I.ouis by virtue of an insurrection. 


At length, on the 11th of December, Louis was dragged to the bar of the 
convention. His calm dignity silenced the noisy galleries, excited the pity of 
the (iirondists, and even shook many of the Jacobins in their cruel resolves. 
Once alone lie made use of a tone approaching to indignation ; it was when 
he repelled the charge of spilling the blood of his subjects on the 10th of 
August. A new debate arose as to whether he should be allowed defenders: 
they were not conceded without a struggle. Louis selected Target and 
Tronchet : the former declined the dangerous office, which Lamoignon de 
Malesherbes ])rt)n’eretl himself to undertake. The meeting betwixt this 
venerable man and the fallen prince, whose minister he had been in the old 
days of the monarchy, was touciiing in the extreme : Malesherbes fell at the 
feet of his royal master ; words could not express the feelings of either. 


Louis was allowed until the 2Gth to prepare his defence : the interval was 
spent in skirmishes betwixt the parties. Louvet proposed the banishment of 
the Bourbon race, aiming at Orleans. The leading Jacobins defended the 
prince who fraternised with them, denounced Brissot and Louvet, and 
demanded the exile of Roland. On the appointed day Louis appeared once 
more i)efore the convention, attended by his defenders. The young Deseze, 
who had been added to their number, pronounced the monarch’s defence. It 
was of considerable length, and elaborately drawn up, but wanted dignity, 
in appealing more to the compassion than to the justice of the assembly. 
I)e.s€@:ze thus concluded : ” Frenchmen ! the Revolution, which 
regenerated you, has developed great virtues; beware, lest it obliterate from 
your minds the .sentiment of humanity, without which all others are false. 


“Let me anticipate here the language of history. Louis ascended the throne 
at the age of twenty, and e\en thus young, gave in his high station i\n 
example of tlie {)urest morals. He showed then no guilty weakness nor 
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corrupt passion : he Wcas economical, just, severe, the constant friend of 
his people. Did they demand the abolition of an enormous tax? @@@ he 
abolished it. Did they complain of the remains of servitude? @@@ he did 
away with its last vestiges in his domains. Complaints were made of the 
criminal legislation ; they were met by reform. Thousands of French, 
previously deprived of the rights and privileges of citizens, recovered those 
rights by the laws of Louis. The people demanded liberty ; he granted the 
boon. He anticipated their demands ; he sacrificed all to them : and yet it is 
in the name of this people that some this day stand forth to demand @@@ 
Citizens, I cannot go on, I leave the task to history. Reflect that liistory will 
pass judgment upon your sentence, and that hers will be also that of eternity 
J“ 


No sooner had Louis withdrawn, than the furious and contending passions 
of the assembly burst forth. Lanjuinais, unable to contain his emotion, 


rushed to the tribune, and made the wild demand that the whole process 
should be annulled. His voice was drowned with the cry of ” Traitor ! ” 
Debate on this day was impossible. On the next, the Gironde declared its 
opinion by the mouth of Salles : he proposed to decree Louis guilty, but to 
leave the punishment to be fixed by the people in their primary assemblies. 
Salles drew a picture of the consequences of the king’s execution @@@ 
the hatred of foreign nations, the depreciation of liberty and the abhorrence 
of its name excited amongst them ; at home the probable elevation of a 
revolutionary chief, ” whom th*” very emigrants would return to support, 
and become his valets, provided he avenged them by the destruction of 
liberty, and rewarded them by a restoration of their titles.” The too faithful 
prophecy passed unhearkened to. 


Robespierre was the principal orator of the extreme opinion : he stigmatised 
the proposal of apiDealing to the people as an excitement to civil war ; 
indulged in a warm panegyric of minorities ; and, as the spokesman of one, 
demanded the immediate execution of Louis. Vergniaud replied with that 
matchless eloquence, those powers of logic and persuasion, before which 
the cant and casuistry of the Jacobins shrank away. He defended the 
proposal of an appeal to the people, and denied that civil war or discord 
could spring from it ; he deprecated the execution of Louis, and followed 
Salles, in depict-ing its consequences, in a higher, a truer, and still more 
prophetic tone. The effects of a war against Europe he described as if a 
vision had placed the subsequent twenty years before his eyes. 


” I do not presage defeat,” said he, ” in case of war ; but even by the natural 
concourse of the most prosperous events, the country must be consumed by 
her efforts. The population will be devoured by the ravages of war ; not a 
family but must lament a son or a father. Agriculture will want arms, 
manufacture hands. Your treasures will flow in imposts : the social system, 
wearied with shocks, will fall under the influence of a mortal languor. 
Beware, lest in the midst of her triumphs France should come to resemble 
those famed Egyptian monuments that have subdued time. The passing 
stranger is astounded by their grandeur ; but, if he penetrate within them, 
what doth he find? €€@ lifeless ashes, and the silence of the tomb!” 


Vergniaud’s warning to the convention is still more proplietic. “When 
Cromwell sought to prepare the dissolution of that parliament by the aid of 
which he had upset the throne and sent Charles to tlie scaffold, lie brought 
forward insidious propositions, which he knew would disgust the nation, 
but which he supported by hired applause and clamour. The parliament 
yielded ; the fermentation became general ; and Cromwell broke, without 
effort, that parliament which he had used as the footstool to climb to power. 
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@@@ Have vou not heard in these very precincts men crying out with 
fury, @@@ U bread be dear, the cause is in the Temple ; if money be 
scarce, if the armies in want, the cause is in the Temple.’ The cause of all 
ill, in short, is in the Temple. Vet those who uttered this know right well that 
the dear-neas of bread, the want of money, or the bad state of the armies, 
had nought whatever to do with the Temple. What tlien was their object? 
And who will “Miarantee to me that these same men, who are continually 
striving to df’ra’ile the convention, @€@ these same men, who proclaim 
everywhere that a ni-w revolutii@n is necessary, that the sections ought 
to rise in permanent insurrection ; who harangue in the municipality that 
when the convention Hucceeded to Louis there was but a change of tyrants; 
who clamour for another lOtii of August; who speak but of plots, death, 
treasons, and proscription, wlio argue the necessity of a defender, of a 
dictator, €€@ who will guarantee to me that these same men, as soon as 
Louis is sent from the Tt-niple to tlie scaffold, will not resume their cry, and 
changing but one word, rej)eat, ‘ H bread is dear, the cause is in the 
convention; if money be scarce, anil the armies unprovided, the cause is in 
the convention,’ ” etc. 


Tins warning, the solemnity of which is to us increased by a knowledge of 
its speedy fultilment, had not its due effect. Barrere, as usual, got up to state 
or lead the sentiments of the Plain ; he thought the plan of the Gironde 
dangerous; and the convention agreed with him. An appeal to the people as 
to the fate of Louis was rejected by a great majority. 


Dr. John Punnett Peters was formerly professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Pennsylvania; at present rector of St. Michael’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, New York City. For more than a generation after the discoveries of 
Botta and Layard and their successors in Mesopotamia had been furthered 
by companies of English and French and German explorers, America had 
taken no part in the work, but in 1880, the University of Pennsylvania 
determined to make amends for this neglect by sending out a fully equipped 
exploring party. The leader of this movement, and the man who i)ersonally 
conrlucted the explorations of the first two years in the field, was Professor 
J. P. Peters. Througli his energetic efforts the numberless difficulties that 
such an enterprise involves were overcome, and some most important 
discoveries were made. The chief of these was the location of the 
Babylonian city of Nippur, the site of that ancient temple of Bel, which was, 
as Dr. Peters points out, to many generations of old Babylonians and 
Assyrians what the temple of Jerusalem has been to the peoples of 
Christendom. His discoveries at Nippur have added greatly to the work that 
has been carried on at Babylon and Nineveh, and ” helped to carry our 
knowledge of civilised man two thousand years farther back than was 
known less than half a century ago.” At Nippur he discovered what is 
probably the oldest known temple in the world. Both his expeditions met 
with very bitter and determined op])osition from government officials and 
wanderi:ag inhabitants in the vicinity of Nippur, and it is mainly du« to his 
fearltss determination that successful excavations’ were finally mad«. 


The final question of the sentence was put on the evening of the 16th of 
Januarv. Each miMuber was called to the tribune to give his vote aloud, in 
presem-e of the applause or execration of the galleries. Of the party’ of the 
Slountain the universal vote was, of course, death ; still, that of Egalite, 
duke of Orleans, as lie pronounced the fatal word against his relation and 
sovereign, jarre<l upon the feelings even of that hardened assembly. Of the 
Ciiroiidf, many voted simply for death, in fear and despair, it should seem : 
twenty-six of their number, amongst whom was Vergniaud, voted for death 
with reprieve or delay of execution. How deeply must they have rued that 
vote on hearing the result of the scrutiny ! The number present was 721. 
The bare majority was thus 361 ; and but 361 voices were for death without 
condition. Hut Vergniaud and his friends had declared their vote 
independent of their condition, which was but a vow and recommendation ; 
and by this means their faintheartedness raised the majority to 387 against 
334 voices, which were for imprisonment during war, and exile after peace. 
In vain the (iirondists endeavoured to amend their weakness by again 
agitating the question of reprieve : the hour of useful resolve was passed. 


The motions for reprieval and delay were negatived, and, on the 20th, all 
efforts to save Louis were abandoned. Kersaint, an old sailor, resigned his 
seat in the assembly, refusing to herd longer with regicides. The capital was 
in the utmost agitation ; the commune had taken every precaution to 
Hjireatl terror, and render the expression of pity dangerous. The middle 
orders commiserated, indeed, the fate of their sovereign, but knew not how 
to save him. The few royalists could but gnash their teeth in the 
powerlessness of despair. One, a (jarde du corps, resolved to have at least 
his mite of vengeance ; lie sought out one conventionalist that had voted for 
the death of Louis: Lepelletier de Saint-Fargeau was pointed out to him 
dining in a tav.Tii. and the guard instantly buried his sword in the bosom of 
the regicide. 


Meantime the executive council, with Garat, minister of justice, at its head, 


repaired, in the afternoon of the 20th, to communicate to Louis his 
condemnation. The monarch heard it without emotion, except a smile of 
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indignation at one word, that which accused him of conspiracy. He was 
prepared; and taking the decree of condemnation from the secretary, he 
handed in return to that personage a written paper, asking, amongst a few 
other requests, three days to prepare for death, and a confessor of his 
choice. 1 The convention, as soon as consulted, refused the delay, but gave 
orders that a confessor should be admitted to the Temple. The abbe 
Edgeworth, being selected by the king, accordingly repaired to him. At 
seven in the evening his family was allowed to visit him, but not in private. 
His guardians insisted on witnessing, through a glass door, this most 
melancholy of domestic interviews. It lasted nearly two hours. Louis spoke 
the greater part of the time, related the circumstances of his trial, and 
endeavoured to soothe the distracted queen and princesses.’ They found 
utterance but in the convulsive sobs of anguisli. In parting, he promised to 
see them early on the morrow. But no sooner had they gone than he 
observed, ” I cannot.” He resolved to spare both them and himself this 
further trial. He was engaged until midnight with his confessor. He then 
went to bed, and slept soundly until live ; when he arose, heard mass in his 
chamber, and received the sacrament, the guards affording the means of 
performing these ceremonies with the greatest difficulty. Neither would 
they allow him a knife for his last repast, nor scissors to cut off his locks 
and bare his neck for execution. ” The executioner is a valet good enough 
for liim,” was the observation. ^ 


THE EXECUTION OF LOUIS XVI 


Throughout his last ordeals, the king revealed a wonderful steadfastness in 
resignation and a moral courage of the highest order. Had he shown the 
same bravery previously, the cause of popular liberty might have been long 
delayed or perhaps more peaceably achieved. As it was, his behaviour 
deserved the words of ” kingly ” and ” Christian ” in their poetical, but alas, 
not their practical and historical significance. The very beauty of his soul in 
its last hours has thrown a light of horror on the whole cause of liberty 
reached by the destruction of kings, and has led many to forget how 
untypical of monarchy his character was, and what multitudes of lowly 
heroes have met martyrdom at the hands of merciless royalty with equal 


courage. But this again is said only as a counterweight in favour of a 
judicial attitude and in no sense as a diminution of the sweet and gentle 
glory of one who bravely paid a penalty he had not earned, but had 
inherited from generations of vicious ancestors. The king’s farewell to his 
friends was not the least beautiful of his many beautiful deeds. a 


[1 He recommended to the nation’s benevolence the persons who had been 
attached to his person or to his house, he expressed the wish that the 
convention would immediately take into consideration the care of his 
family and allow them to retire freely where they judged tit. He demanded : 
(1) a delay of three days in order to prepare to appear before God ; (2) 
permission to see his family without witnesses during that interval ; (3) the 
power to call in a priest of his own choice. Lastly he a.sked to be delivered 
from the constant supervision which the commune had established over him 
for some days. At the suggestion of Cambac^r^s, the following resolution 
was passed : ” The convention authorises the provisional executive council : 
(1) to satisfy Louis’ requests, except concerning the delay, in which respect 
it passes to the order of the day ; (2) to answer Louis tliat the French nation, 
great in its benevolence as it is strict in its justice, will take charge of his 
family and procure them a suitable destiny.” That destiny was to be the 
scaffold for the wife and sister, Simon’s lessons for the son, and a harsh 
captivity for the daughter of the condemned man : but at least, at this 
moment the as.sembly deigned to allow a priest, freely chosen by Louis, to 
soften the la.st moments of the unfortunate king. Tiiis was Madame 
Elizabeth’s confessor, who had remained in Paris braving all the rigour of 
the laws against un.sworn priests. @€@ Tkhnai-x.-”] 


[2 After relating iiis lawsuit and speaking with the greatest generosity of 
those who had condemned him, the king made his son swear not to avenge 
his death. @@@ Teknaux.”] 
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When Malesherbes, his former minister, fell at his master’s feet, and by his 
80bs in’formed him of the fatal news, tlie king, ahvays calm and dignified, 
raised him held him atl’ectionately in his arms, and said in a gentle voice, ” 
Ah mv dear Malesherbes, do not envy me the only refuge left me. I am 
ready to’ sacrifice myself for ray people ; may my blood save them from 
the fvils which I fear for them.” “Sire, many faithful subjects have sworn to 
rescue vonr majesty from the hands of the executioners or to die with you.” 
“Thank them f..r their zeal ; but tell them that 1 should not forgive them if a 
drop of bh)o<l were shed for me : 1 did not allow it to be shed when, 
perhaps, it nught have preserved my throne and my life. I do not regret it.” 
Tlien the king embraecd his defenders and made them promise to return. 
lUit he was never to see thera again; the door of the Temple had closed 
forev@@r behind thtin. 


On the day of his execution, January 21st, 1793, Paris had the appearance 
of a vast sepulchre. The streets were deserted, the armed citizens filled the 
posts whicli had been assigned them and were not allowed to leave them on 
any pretext. Tlie rest of the citizens had orders not to leave their houses. 


The windows were shut, doors closed. The weather was dark and foggy ; 
since the previous day a sliroud of snow was stretched over all the town ; 
but the rain wliirh had fallen in the night had already made part of it 
disappear. 


It was eight o’ehiek. The king expressed a wish to see his family again, as 
he hail promised tliem on the previous day ; but the abbd Edgeworth 
begged him not to aUow the queen and her children such a painful ordeal. 
Louis submitted to this suggestion and asked that Clery might be allowed to 
cut his hair; he did not wish to be touched by the hand of the executioner. 
But susj)icion was so strong, pity so crushed in the hearts of all those who 
surroundi-d liiin, that this request, whose motive was so easy to understand, 
was brutally refused him. 


Santerre appeared, followed by Claude Bernard and Jacques Roux, whom 
the commune had tixed upon to conduct the condemned man to the 
scaffold. The commissaries on guard and some of the armed police of the 
escort accompanied them. Louis XVI, who had heard, though without 
showing the slightest emotion, the entrance door open noisily, came out of 


his oratory where lie had shut himself in witli his confessor, and asked 
Santerre if it was now the hour. ” Yes,” laconically answered the 
commander-in- chief of the armed force. ” I am busy ; wait for me,” replied 
the king with authority. 


The only thought which occupied the king at this moment w^as his eternal 
salvation. He quietly went back to the turret, knelt before the minister of 
Ciod, and received his blessing. Soon, returning to his room, he advanced to 
Santerre and those who accompanied him. ” Is there a mem-ber of the 
commune among you ? ” Jacques Roux advanced, the king held out a 
Sealed paper towards him ; ” I request you to place this writing in the 
hanfls of the president of the general council.” ” I can take charge of no 
packet, it is not my business ; I have come to conduct you to the scaffold.” I 
he king then turned to one of the commissioners on service in the Temple, 
Haudrais ; he at least did not refuse to carry out the last wish of a man who 
was about to die. Perceiving that all tliose who surrounded him wore their 
hats, Louis XVI put his on, and pointing out the faithful Clery to the 
municipal guards, ” I should like him to be left in the Temple,” he said, “in 
the .service of the queen @€€ of my wife,” he corrected himself. No one 
answered. The king advanced to Santerre ; ” Let us start ! ” he said. 
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Immediately the armed police who were in the room went out, and Santerre 
after them ; the king and Abbe Edgeworth followed ; the municipal officers 
closed the march, Clery remained alone. The king crossed the first 
courtyard Avith a firm step. After casting on the tower a look of tenderness 
and regret for those whom he was leaving, he stepped into the carriage 
which was to take him to the place of his martyrdom. His confessor took the 
seat by his side, two armed police were on the front seats of the carriage. He 
was preceded by Santerre, and on each side of him was one of the two 
municipal officers, Jacques Koux and Claude Bernard. 


The gloomy procession set out ; the journey from the Temple to the place de 
la Revolution lasted an hour : it was disturbed by no serious attemi)t to 
release the prisoner. Abbe Edgeworth gave the king the breviary which he 
was carrying and pointed out the prayers for the dying. The king recited 
them in a low voice ; not a word passed between Louis XVI and his two 
warders during the whole of the painful journey. Two o’clock struck. The 
procession arrived at the end of the rue Iloyale. The carriage in which Louis 
XVI was seated turned to the ^ right and went to the scaffold raised 
between the entrance of the Champs Elysees and the pedestal which, after 
having served as the base of the statue of Louis XV, was now supporting 
that of Liberty. Louis XVI was completely absorbed in his reading; he only 
perceived that they had arrived when the carriage stopped. He raised his 
eyes, then went on reading the psalm which he had begun. Sanson’s 
assistants opened the door, and lowered the step ; but the king quietly ended 
his last prayer ; then he closed the book, gave it back to Abbe Edgeworth, 
charged the armed police to attend to the safety of the courageous priest, 
and stepped out of the carriage. 


The executioners wished to seize him ; he resisted them, and took off his 
coat and cravat, knelt down at the feet of God’s minister, and received the 
last blessing. He then rose and walked towards the stairs which led to the 
scaffold. The assistants stopped him, and tried to seize his hands. “What do 
you want to do? “asked Louis XVI. ” To bind you.” “To bind me ! I will 
never allow it ! It is not necessary. I am sure of myself.” A violent scene 
might have ensued : ” Sire, offer this last sacrifice,” said Abbe Edgeworth, ” 
it is another feature of resemblance between your majesty and the God wlio 
will be your reward.” Louis submitted and held out his hands to the 
executioners. They tied them with a handkerchief, then they cut his hair ; 
the preparations were ended. Louis resolutely climbed the few steps which 
separated him from the platform. Advancing to the edge of the scaffold, his 
head turned towards the palace of his ancestors, he made an imperious 
gesture to the drummers who had not ceased beating since the carriage 
arrived in the square. These men, dominated in spite of themselves by a 
twofold sentiment of resj^ect and pity, were immediately silent. 
“Frenchmen,” cried Louis, ” I am innocent, I forgive the authors of my 
death : I pray God that France may never suffer for the blood which is about 
to be shed ; and you, unfortunate people “ 


At this moment an officer on horseback, sword in hand, galloped up to the 
drummers and ordered them to beat. The executioners seized the victim and 
thrust him under the fatal knife. The head fell, one of Sanson’s assistants 
picked it up and showed it to the people. 


Cries of “Long live the Nation ! Long live the Republic ! ” burst forth and 
swelled in sound to the outer edge of the square ; some ruslied toward the 
scaffold to enjoy at closer range the horrible spectacle. [It is often stated 
that the abbe Edgeworth exclaimed as the king perished, ” Son of St. Louis, 
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isceiul to heuveii,- but Lord Hollaiul masked the abbe himself and he 
denied ‘the i>octic outburst, which really belongs to the journalist Charles 
His ] 1 he .ruwd whieli hud been unable to approach beyond the trenches, 
dispersed ilcatlv The witnesses of the execution went to carry to every 
quarter of Paris ‘tile news that the last king of the French had just died by 
the sword of the hiw, and that the republic was founded in France forever.’ 


\t home this Killing of a King has divided all friends ; and abroad it has 
united ull enemies. Fraternity of Peoples, Revolutionary Propagandism ; i 
Atheism Regicide; total destruction of social order in this world! All 
Kind’s, aiid lovers of Kings, and haters of Anarchy, rank in coalition; as in a 
war’f@€)r life. Knghmd signilies to Citizen Chauvelin, the Ambassador 
or ritlier Ambassador’s-Cloak,’ that he must quit the country in eight days. 
\ml>assa.h€@r’s-Ch)ak and Ambassador, Chauvelin and Talleyrand, 
depart Accordingly. Talh-yrand, implicated in that Iron Press of the 
Tuilenes, thinks it safest to make for America. 


Knghmd has cast out the Embassy: England declares war, @@€ being 
sliocked principally, it would seem, at the condition of the River Schelde. 
Spain (h’chires war; being sliocked principally at some other thing; which 
douhih’ss the Manifesto indicates. Nay we find it was not England that 
dechireil war tirst, or Spain iirst; but that France herself declared war lirst 


on both of tliem;^ OOO a point of immense Parliamentary and 
Journalistic interest in those days, but which has become of no interest 
whatever in these. ‘I’hev all declare war. The sword is drawn, the scabbard 
thrown away. It in even as Danton said, in one of his all too gigantic 
figures: ”The coalised Kings threaten us; we hurl at their feet, as gage of 
battle, the Head of a King.”/ 


[> On the motion of Danton, the convention had decreed (November 
19th, 1792) that France PPO @acconli’d ai.l ami fraternity to all 
peoples that wished to seek liberty.”/] fi March 2:kd.] [@@ February Ist ; 
and March 71h.] 


CHAPTER X 


THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION 


[1793 A.D.] 


The French Revolution is apt to present itself to the eye as a hideous 
spectre. We behold, and tremble. We are appalled by its monstrous aspect, 
and too deeply stricken with horror to regard it fixedly, with scrutiny and 
patience. Could we but do so, the phantom would lose much of its shadowy 
character ; and although nought can wash away its crimes and blood, it 
would at least appear but an earthly and human phenomenon, the nature and 
causes of which we might perceive and store up as the precious materials of 
wisdom. 


Hitherto, however, the Revolution has been treated as the spectre, and 
considered beyond the pale of humanity. The imagination alone has seized 
upon its prominent horrors. Even those who have deigned to seek for a 
cause have found it in some collateral or subordinate circumstance. 
Philosophy in the opinion of some, the duke of Orleans or Pitt in that of 
others, prepared and brought about the great catastrophe ; whilst others 
again are satisfied to cast the entire blame on the fickleness and cruelty of 
man born upon the French soil. Scarcely has a distinction been made 
betwixt the Revolution and its excesses. Freedom itself has been included in 
the general stigma, and made answerable for that mass of guilt and folly 
which its enemies were mainly influential in producing. 


The most fatal circumstance of the epoch was foreign interference, fatal 
alike in the hopes and the fears which it occasioned. Reliance on foreign 
support caused the emigration of the noblesse, as well as the temporising 
and at intervals the insincere policy of the unfortunate Louis XVL Had king 
and aristocracy been obliged to confine their views to France, they would 
either have submitted frankly from the first, in which case power could 
never have descended lower than the ranks and opinions of the 


constitutionalists ; or they would have stood forth in open and civil war, an 
alternative preferable to flight, conspiracy, and massacre. The monarch, 
obedient to the moderation of his character, pursued an uncertain career, a 
kind of medium between the extremes by which he excited irritation and 
popnlar hatred, and compelled the successive parties, which in the assembly 
advocated the cause of freedom, to call in the popular force, first to their 
support, and then to their mastery. 
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Of the evils which so often attend revolution, the overthrow of all 
government and annihilation of all law are not the worst ; it destroys 
likewise, those finer and unseen ligaments which hold society together 
Honour, a certain measure of good-will towards our fellows, with 
eonhdence in it^s recinrocitv certain bounds put to the desires of ambition, 
self-interest and enthusiasm’ bv that general feeling which can force itself 
to be respected by censure or ridk-ule ; tiie general influence of domestic or 
amicable ties €€@ all these various motives and persuasives, that secure 
the peace and well-being of soc-ietv more than codes, are completely lost 
sight of m the effervescence of a revolution. Man, bv that shock, is thrown 
back into a state of nature. He must go armed in mistrust at least, lind no 
friend except m the ally who furhta side bv side with him in the mortal 
combat; he must neither expect njercy, nor “be weak enough to show it. The 
French Revolution in its prest-n’t advanced state offers this picture exactly; 
or rather, that of an arena of wild beasts struggling for mastery, knowing no 
safety but in complete victory, and not even in that victory, unless it be 
sealed by the blood of the vanquished. ... 


The (iirondists had the misfortune of not understanding the position in 
which they were placed. At first masters, they stood by like lions in the 
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njagnanimitv of strength, and not unlike the king of the forest in character. 
A i” ittK-violence and Idood had satisfied their appetites; nor were they 
prepared, like the Jacobin tigers, to destroy for mere destruction’s sake. 
Their forbearance, however, proved but weakness; and they soon found 
that, hav-ing failed to crush, they must inevitably themselves be crushed. 


After the execution of Louis the discord thickened. Such beings as Manit, 
Robespierre, and Danton could not exist save in the fearful atmosphere t)f 
seilition that they had created for themselves. Indeed their personal security 
demanded this ; for a return to order such as the Girondists sought to 
establish would inevitably bring thera to punishment for their crimes. 
Already the Gironde had succeeded in proving them to be implicated in the 
horrors of September, and a judgment was about to be passed on several 
<€@@-f tlie inferior leaders, when the Mountain persuaded the convention 
to (piash tlie proceedings. 


In partial exculpation of Robespierre and the Jacobins, however (if the word 
exculpation can l)e applied to sucli men), it must be allowed that at this 
epoch an insurrectionary spirit broke out in the capital independent of their 
intrigues. Its cause lay in the general distress, in the dearness of bread and 
of all necessaries, aggravated by the recent declaration of war against 
England and Holland. A revolution such as the present, which had swept 
the rich from the face of the land, and converted even the moderately 
wealthy into trembling misers, necessarily threw all the population hitherto 
dependent on the expenses of these classes into indigence. Up to this 
nu)ment the commune had paid them the produce of its plunders as the 
price of insurrection. This fund was now exhausted. Universal war made 
such a large demand that the commune could no longer obtain funds from 
the convention, somewhat jealous of it, whilst the depreciation of assignats 
or republican j)aper rendered aid illusory, and left the people utterly without 
the means of procuring even bread. Tliey were numerous and armed. 1 hey 
crowded to the convention, and demanded that corn should nowhere be sold 
for more than twenty-five livres the sack, under penalty to the ven-dor of 
being sent to the galleys. Marat himself exclaimed in the convention against 
the maximum, as this measure was called. Robespierre made similar 
etTort,s in the Jacobins. 
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Danton alone held back, and still kept his club of Cordeliers true to the 
prevailing spirit of the populace. His brother anarchists soon acknowledged 
his wisdom, and shuffled round once more to head the popular cry. Marat in 
some ten days after, having opposed the maximum, recommended the mob 
in his journal to pillage a few magazines, and hang the monopolisers. He 
was accused of this by the Gironde, and new tumults arose in the assembly. 
The Parisian populace adopted the advice of Marat. After the dearness of 
bread, that of sugar, candles, and such necessaries was most felt since the 
war with England. Crowds of women accordingly proceeded to the grocers’ 
shops, demanded these articles at the old prices, and soon at no price at all. 
A scene of plunder ensued, which was at length put a stop to by the federals 
of Brest, and some national guards. 


When each difficulty of these dreadful times approached its crisis, evil 
tidings from the armies were wont to arrive, superadd a panic fear to all the 
evil passions of the hour, and thus precipitate the catastrophe. Now came 
the news of reverses in Belgium, the advance of the Austrians, their having 
defeated the French near Aachen, tlie utter failure of Dumouriez’s invasion 
of Holland, and dire suspicions at the same time of the fidelity of that 
general. His conduct gave full scope for this. He openly spoke in contempt 
of the convention, and insulted its emissaries, who, he observed with truth, 
had spoiled his conquest by anarchy and spoliation, b 


THE FALL OF THE GIRONDISTS (UNE, 1793) 


In the provinces of the west, where the influence of the two orders whose 
privileges the Revolution had destroyed reigned without a rival, the 
agitation had begun very early. By degrees it attained Maine, Anjou, and 
Brittany where the insurgents were designated under the name of Chouans./ 
As early as October, 1791, it had been found necessary to send troops 
against them. But the Vendean peasants did not begin the civil war in the 
name of throne and altar until after the king’s death and when the 


convention had decreed, in March, 1793, a levy of 300,000 men. At the 
same time that this danger manifested itself in the interior, reverses began 
abroad. The English had fallen ujdou the French colonies and had seized 
Tobago and Pondicherry. Dumouriez, defeated at Neerwinden after an 
abortive invasion of Holland, evacuated Belgium and declared against the 
convention. His soldiers refused to follow him and he found himself 
obliged to flee to the Austrian camp (April 3rd). None the less the republic 
had lost its best general. He was tlie second to abandon his troops. La 
Fayette having preceded him. Already almost all the noble officers had 
emigrated. The soldiers’ first distrust of their leaders returned ; the army 
once more became disorganised and the northern frontier was endangered. 


The convention made head in all directions. Against internal enemies a 
committee of the (leneral Security was created for the purpose of seeking 
out not only culprits but suspects, and a revolutionary tribunal was erected 
to punish them. A committee of the Public Safety, a kind of dictatorship of 
nine persons, exercised the public authority in sovereign fashion, in order to 
bring the most energetic activity to bear on the question of national defence 
(April 6th) ; and, for fear lest the inviolability of the members of the 
assembly should hamper this new judicial power, the convention 


^ The Cliouans were so-called from their leader Jean Cottereau, called the 
(‘houan or Chat-Iluant (screech-owl), who had been a smuggler aud had 
adopted the cry of the screech-owl as a rallying-cry. 
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renounceil tluit privilege. Since Dnmouriez’s defection suspicion was 
eveiy-where @€@ K..bespierre tinnlv believed that the Girondins wished 
to dismember France anil €@)1)en it to the foreigners; the Girondms, that 
Marat, Robespierre and Danton wished to make the duke of Orleans king, 
then as-siissinute him and found a triumvirate from which Danton would 
have hurled Ids two lollea.nies that he might reign alone. Each in good faith 


attributed absurd dfsii’ns to his adversaries. Hence all this distrust, fear, that 
terrible counsfllor, and tiie axe suspended and falling on all heads. 


The decree whicii did away with the inviolability of the deputies was soon 
put in execution. Since the king’s trial the Girondins and the Mountainists 
liad been carrying on a fierce contest in the convention : the first desiring to 
arrest the Revolution, the others to precipitate its course, though it should 
advance henceforth only through tracks of blood. The most atrocious of the 
fanatics was Marat, who reasoned thus : the public safety is the supreme 
law; now ‘270,000 nobles and priests with their partisans are endangering 
the state, therefore these 270,000 heads must fall ; and every niorning he 
demanded them. Carrying the cynicism of his thought into his costume he 
came to take his seat in the convention in sabots, the red cap on his lu-ad 
and dressed in the carmagnole. The Girondins, whom he aceu.sed of the 
crime of moderantism, attacked him. They obtained his accusation and 
succeeded in having him brought before the revolutionary tribunal. That 
tribunal which judged without appeal, and punished with death iov a word, 
for a regret, for the mere name a man bore, dismissed .Marat, acquitted. The 
populace conducted him back to the convention in triumph. 


This ill-managed business was a double imprudence on the part of the 
(iirondins: the check they received showed their weakness, and by 
destroying the inviolability of the deputies they gave their enemies a 
weapon against themselves. An attack on Robespierre succeeded no better 
and alienated Danton, who contended against them on the 31st of iNlay, 
and in particular on the 2nd of June, 1793. The Mountain, mistress, through 
the connnune and tlie Jacobins, of the Paris sections, armed them against 
the convention. Surrounded, terrified, the latter, under pressure of the revolt, 
signed the oriler for tlie arrest of thirty-one Girondins. Some, like 
Vergniaud and (ionsonne, waited to stand their trial; others, like Petion and 
Barbaroux, escaping from their persecutors, endeavoured to rouse the 
departments, c 


REACTION OF THE PROVINCES 


Rol)cspierro was an extraordinary personage. He was the very perfection, 
the type of triumphant mediocrity. Talents he had none @€@ nor ideas, 
althougli by dint of exertion he acquired the semblance of the one, and pur- 


loined the others notoriously from all around him. His speeches were 
written f<€@r him ; and the debates of the Jacobin clubs, at first 
philosophical and given to tlie discussion of principles, supplied him with a 
political vocabulary at letust. Thus his friends, his future enemies being 
included in that class, lent to this hawk the feathers that imped his wing, 
and taught him at length to soar. He was totally without passion, unless 
vanity deserve the name ; but his vanity was wise, and W(@@re all the 
loftiness of pride. Then he had honesty and consistency, two qualities that 
cannot be denied him, however he might liave adopted them in calculation. 
From his first vote in the constituent assembly he had been the rank 
democrat that he ever was, professing all those extreme opinions to which 
others tended. His private morals were 
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irreproachable. He held to his condition, lodged to the last with the same 
humble carpenter’s family that at first housed him. 


Unlike his colleague Danton, no bribe, no peculation, no expense, no 
licentiousness, considered as such in that day at least, could be laid to his 
charge. No petty ambition distracted his views, or blemished his character 
for disinterestedness. He was never minister, nor even commissary. After 
the fall of the Gironde, when he was all-powerful, he did not become 
member of the sovereign committee till it pleased the convention and the 
Jacobins of their own accord to appoint him. With this there was no 
affectation in his satis-culottism. He neither shaved his head, nor wore 
tattered garments, nor mounted the red nightcap. Robespierre alone wore 
powder, and preserved the dress and demeanour of respectability. Political 
courage he certainly did not want, though physically he was, with Marat, 
the most arrant of cowards. Ruthless as a tiger, at first reckless, then greedy 
of blood @€€ such was the tyrant of the day. 


The Gironde had now fallen before the party of Robespierre and tlie 
Parisians. The dignity of the national assembly had been violated, and its 
freedom destroyed. It remained for the provinces to fulfil their menaces, 
support and avenge the Girondists, and resist the tumultuous tyranny of the 
capital. To this resistance many were previously disposed and partially 
prepared. The escape of some of the proscribed deputies, and their 
appearance in the provinces, communicated enthusiasm and gave leaders to 
the revolt, that now became general. The northern departments, with those 
immediately around Paris, alone remained true to the convention. The 
former, menaced by the foreign enemy, and occupied by the republican 
armies, had neither power nor leisure to rise. But Normandy, whither most 
of the fugitive Gironde had bent their steps, at once declared against the 
anarchists. The province summoned a representative assembly to meet at 
Caen, raised an army, appointed General Wimpfen to the command, and 
pushed forward its advanced post to Evreux, within a day’s journey of the 
capital. Brittany strove to imitate La Vendee ; whilst the victorious 
insurgents of this region were at this moment marching upon Nantes, in 
order to procure themselves a stronghold and a seaport. Nantes, though 
Girondist, prepared to resist the royalists to the last ; and, in the middle of 
June, a gallant and general attack upon the town by the Vendeans was 
repulsed. Both parties were, however, equally hostile to the convention. 
Continuing the circuit of France, Bordeaux was naturally indignant at the 
arrest of its deputies. It instantly despatched a remonstrance to Paris, and 
began to levy an army to support it. Toulouse followed the example. 
INIarseilles, tlie hyper-revolutionary Marseilles, had anticipated the crisis. 
The Jacobins and moderate republicans had come to blows, and the former 
had succumbed. Lyons presented the same scene, save that the struggle was 
more fierce. Lyons from its manufacture of silk, gold, and silver 
embroidery, and other articles of high lux-ury, had depended on the rich. It 
therefore contained an aristocratic and royalist party, which naturally 
generated the other extreme, a Jacobin club ; and this club had its Marat in 
Chalier. The parties fought ; the Jacobins were beaten, their club was 
destroyed ; and Clialier, after a time, was tried and executed. 


Thus did the exaggerated mutual reproaches of the Mountain and the 
Gironde realise each otlier. Robesj)ierre, accused of asj)iringto tlie 
dictatorship, became marked as fit for this su[)remacy, and attained it. The 


moderates, accused of aiming at feudalism, and projecting to organise the 
provinces separately and independently of the capital, were driven at lengtli 
to attempt 
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this in their own defence as well as in that of freedom. Divided and declared 
as mirties now were, it seemed almost inevitable that the Jacobins would be 
crushed More than two-thirds of the provinces declared against them, whilst 
t’he*En<‘lish and Austrians pressed them from the north and east. 
The.Mounlainrsts were, however, the central power, holding immediately in 
handtlie army, the revenue, the administration. On the standard which thev 
held up were all the old symbols of the Revolution ; whilst the provincials, 
separated widely in space, and as widely in ideas, were under the 
impossibiUiy of concerting either a plan of campaign, or a principle of 


resistance. , ,,., re j^i n-i 


In many places the resistance gradually threw oil the republican mask, and 
hecam J avowed royalism. This terrified and disgusted others, however ill 
dispt)sed to the convention, from taking part against it. But the chief cause 
(if the faihire of the provincial reactiou in favour of the Gironde against 
Piris was that the (iirondists were essentially a bourgeois party, supported 
bv the middh’ chisses only ; that is by the townsmen of the provinces. The 
iHfasant |)()pulation could never be made to comprehend a medium betwixt 
the royalist and the ultra-revolutionist ; and thus when they refused to 
assume the white cockade, they equally refused to take arms against the 
tricolour. This state of things the convention, however, at first alarmed, in 
time was able to perceive. On the first rumour of the widespread resistance, 
proposals were entertained of conciliating the provinces, of sending them 
hostiiges from the bosom of the assembly itself. A new constitution was 
prepared, discussed in preference to measures of defence, which 
nevertheless aj)peared more pressing, and the convention seemed ready to 
deprecate the oilium of France by dissolving itself. But with a clearer view 


courage returned; anil Jean Bon 8aiiit-Andre, in the name of the committee 
of public safetv, pronounced that “the counter-revolution was confined to 
some few oi @@ulent towns,” and that “the present was a war of merely 
some few shopkeepers against the liberty of the country.” 


In fact La Vendee alone fought, and at this time with ill success. The league 
of Lower Normandy, formidable by the debates and votes and proces 
virbalg of its representative assembly, conducted its military efforts with all 
the irresolution and neglect characteristic of the Gironde. The only 
expedition which it attempted was against the town of Vernon. The first 
cannon-shot tired by the conventionalist gendarmes routed the hesitating 
army of the federals. They retreated. Tlie Girondist deputies fled through 
Brittany to Bordeaux ; and Normandy submitted to the sovereign authorities 
of Paris. 


CHAILUTTE (JOKDAY KILLS :MARAT (.JULY ISTH, 1790) 


A young Norman girl showed more heroism than the united party. Well- 
born, and inheriting competence, she became, like Madame Roland and 
many talented females of the time, deeply interested in political events. She 
came to worship with enthusiasm the idea of a republic, such as that which 
illustrated the ancient world, in which patriotism inspired the mass, in 
which virtues and genius were the undisputed titles to influence and power. 
This halcyon political state she saw in the predominance of the Gironde ; 
and she was enamoured of the philosophy, the eloquence, the varied talents 
of its leaders. Mortified and indignant at their fall, Charlotte Corday made 
per- .sonal acquaintance with her admired statesmen, then fugitives at Caen; 
and her feelings inspired her with heroic resolve. Imparting her purposes to 
none she set out alone to Paris, and spent some days in seeking the abodes 
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and learning the motions of the sanguinary triumvirate. She determined to 
immolate one of them. 


Marat appeared to her to be the most guilty and most atrocious. But he no 
longer went abroad to the convention, suffering under a continued fever, 
which he allayed by frequent baths, and indulged’ by denunciations and 
proscriptions, sent forth either in his daily journal or in letters to the 
convention. He was then clamorous, like a hound for his meal delayed, that 
Custine and Biron, the two generals in command, were aristocrats worthy of 
condemnation and the guillotine. Charlotte Corday went to the abode of the 
monster; a female with whom he lived denied her entrance : she-insisted, 
saying she had matters of importance to communicate, having just arrived 
from Caen. 


Marat, who was extended in his bath in an adjoining chamber, caught the 
word, cried out that the young girl should be admitted, and eagerly 
commenced inquiries reiating to the Girondist deputies then at Caen. He 
carefully noted down her reijlies, muttering, “They shall all go to the 
guillotine,’ when Charlotte Corday approached and plunged a knife into his 
breast. His cry for help brought his mistress ; and she, a crowd. The monster 
had expired, the words of blood still in his mouth. Charlotte Corday stood 
by unmoved, in the calm serenity of heroism, avowing and glorying in the 
deed. Such was her countenance at her trial: such did it continue at her 
execution, which took place in a few days after, amidst the execrations of 
the mob./ 


Charlotte Cokday 


(1768-1793) 


LAMARTINE ON CHARLOTTE CORDAY S EXECUTION 


The sky cleared up, and the rain, which wetted her to the skin, displayed the 
exquisite symmetry of her form, like a woman leaving the bath. Her hands 
bound behind her back obliged her to hold up her head, and this forced 
rigidity of the muscles gave more fixity to her attitude, and set off the 
outlines of her figure. The rays of the setting sun fell on her head ; and her 


complexion, heightened by the red chemise, seemed of an unearthly 
brilliancy. Robespierre, Danton, and Camille Desmoulins had placed 
themselves on her passage, to gaze on her ; for all those Avho anticipated 
assassination were curious to study in her features the expression of that 
fanaticism which might threaten them on the morrow. She resembled 
celestial vengeance appeased and transfigured, and from time to time she 
seemed to seek a glance of intelligence on which her eye could rest. Adam 
Lux, a young German republican, awaited the cart at the entrance of the rue 
St. llonore, 
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and followed it to the foot of the scaffold. ” He engraved in his heart,” to 
nuote his own words, “this unutterable sweetness amidst the barbarous out-s 
of the crowd; that look so gentle, yet penetrating; these vivid flashes 


cries 


that broke fortii like burning ideas from these bright eyes, in which spoke a 
soul as intrepid as tender €€@ charming eyes, which should have melted 
a stone.” 


Thus an enthusiastic and unearthly attachment accompanied her, without 
her knowledge, to the very scaffold, and prepared to follow her, in hope of 
an eternal reunfon. The cart stoi)ped, and Charlotte, at the sight of the fatal 
instrument, turned pale, but, soon recovering herself, ascended the scaffold 
with as light ami rapid a step as the long chemise and her pinioned arms 
iH.Tiniltt’d.” When the executioner, to bare her neck, removed the 
handkerc-hiff that covered her bosom, this insult to her modesty moved her 
more than her iiupeniling death ; then, turning to the guillotine, she placed 
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Cornells Petrus Tiele was born at Leyden, Holland, 16th December, 1830. 
He was educated in the university of that city’ giving especial attention to 
the study of philosophy and history. In 1877 he was appointed to the chair 
of History and Religion in the University of Leyden. His numerous 
publications on history and philosophy have been widely translated. 
Professor Tiele enjoys the distinction somewhat rare among his countrymen 
of a quite cosmopolitan reputation. As an authority on ancient religious he 
has no superior, and his writings are almost as well known in Germany, 
France, England, and America as in his native Holland. 
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herself under the axe. The lieavy l)lade fell, and her head rolled on the 
scaffold. ( )no of the assistants, named Legros, took it in his hand and struck 
it on the cheek. It is said that a deep crimson suffusion overspread the face, 
as though dignity and modesty had for an instant lasted longer even than 
life. 


Such was the death of Alarat ; such the death of Charlotte Corday. In the 
fare of murder history dares not praise, and in the face of heroism dares not 
rondemn her. The appreciation of such an act places us in tlie terrible 
alternative of blaming virtue or api)lauding assassination. Like the painter 
who, despairing of rendering the expression of a mingled sentiment, cast a 
veil over the face of the figure, Ave must leave this mystery to be debated in 
the al)ysses of the human heart. There are deeds of which men are no 
judges, and which mount, without appeal, direct to the tribunal of God. 
There are human actions so strange a mixture of weakness and strength, 
pure intent and culjiable means, error and truth, murder and martyrctom, 
that we know not whether to term them crime or virtue. The culpable 
devotion of Charlotte Corday is amongst those acts which admiration and 
horror would leave eternally in doubt, did not morality reprove them. Had 
we to find for this sublime li])eratrix of her country, and generous 
murderess of a tyrant, a name which should at once convey the enthusiasm 
of our feelings towards her and tlie severity of our judgment on her action, 
we would coin a phrase combining the extreme of admiration and horror, 
and term her the Angel of Assassination. ^ 


A few days afterwards Adam Lux published the Apology of Charlotte Cor- 
thiif, and associated himself with her deed, in order to share her martyrdom. 
Arrested and sent to the Abbaye, he exclaimed, as he entered the prison, ” I 
shall die, then, for lier.” He perished soon after, saluting, as the altar of 
liberty and love, the scaft’old which the blood of his model had hallowed. 
‘T'he heroism of Charlotte was sung by the poet Andr^ Chenier, who was 
himself so soon to die for that common fatherland of all great souls @P@@ 
pure liberty. Vergniaud, on learning in his dungeon of the crime, trial, and 


C All historians, no matter to what sliade of opinion they may belong, have 
agreed in honouring the cc Hiram-of Charlotte Corday and in deploring the 
use she made of it. Political assas-mnalion should always be branded, no 


matter how exalted the object, how despicable the victim, or how pure the 
motive and intention of the assassin. Nothing can absolve him who on his 
own nuilioriiy constitutes himself judge and executioner. Posterity, which 
pronounces the impartial vtrdicl, does not crown heroes indiscriminately. 


At a disunce of three centuries, two women roused themselves for the 
salvation of France. The Bamo love uf country inflamed their hearts, the 
same hatred of tyranny strengthened their arum ; IM)th were surnndered to 
the executioner. But one seized the warrior’s sword, the other the ;Lvw- 
s8in’H knife. Tiiat explains why, through the ages of history, Joan of Arc is 
exalted to a martyr and a 8.iint, whilst in the memory of Charlotte Corday a 
bloodstain extinguishes her glory (orcver. O&@ Tkknai X.’ ] 
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death of Charlotte, exclaimed, ” She destroys us, but she teaches us how to 
die.” 


The purest virtue is deceived in her aim when she borrows the hand and 
weapons of crime. The blood of Marat intoxicated the people. The 
Mountain, Robespierre, Danton, happy at being freed from a rival whose 
influence with the multitude they feared, cast his corpse to them, in order 
that they might erect it into an idol. The convention ordained the worship of 
Marat as a diversion to anarchy, and permitted a god to be made of him 
whom it had blushed to own as a colleague. The night after his death the 
people hung garlands at his door, and the convention inaugurated his bust in 
their hall. The sections appeared at the convention, to demand that he 
should be buried in the Pantheon. Others asked that his body should be 
embalmed, and carried through the departments to the very limits of tlie 
world. Some proposed that an empty tomb should be erected to him beneath 


every tree of liberty. Robespierre alone strove to moderate this idolatry of 
the Jacobins. ” Doubtless,” said he, ” the honours of the poniard are 
reserved for me ; priority has been established by chance, and my fall is 
near at hand.” 


The convention decreed that it would be present en masse at the funeral. 
The painter David arranged the obsequies, and strove to imitate those of 
Ctesar. He placed the body of Marat in the church of the Cordeliers, on a 
catafalque. The poniard, the bath, the block of wood, the inkstand, pens, 
and papers were displayed by his side, as the arms of the philosopher and 
the proofs of his stoical indigence. Deputations of the sections succeeded 
each other with harangues, incense, and flowers, and pronounced terrible 
vows over the corpse. 


In the evening the funeral cortege went forth, lighted by the flambeau of the 
church, and did not reach the place of sepulture until midnight. The place 
selected for the reception of Marat’s remains was the very one where he had 
so often harangued and agitated the people, the court of the club of 
Cordeliers, as we inter a warrior on his field of battle. The body was 
lowered into the grave under the shade of those trees whose leaves, 
illuminated by thousands of lamps, shed over his tomb the soft and serene 
light of ancient elysium. The people, under the banners of the sections, the 
departments, the electors, the commune, the Cordeliers, the Jacobins, and 
the convention, assisted at this ceremony. Derisive apotheosis ! The 
president of the assembly, Thuriot, addressed the last national adieu to his 
shade. He announced that the convention would place the statue of Marat 
by the side of that of Brutus. The club of the Cordeliers claimed his heart. 
Enclosed in an urn, it was suspended from the roof of the hall of assembly. 
The society voted him also an altar. “Precious relics of a god ! ” exclaimed 
an orator at the foot of this altar, ” shall we be perjured in presence of thy 
manes ? Thou demandest vengeance of us, and thy assassins yet breathe ! “ 


Pilgrimages of the people congregated every Sunday at the tomb of Marat, 
and mingled the heart of this apostle of murder in the same adoration as that 
of the Christ of peace. The theatres were decorated with his image. Places 
and streets changed their names for his. The mayor of Nimes caused 
himself to be designated the Marat of the south ; the mayor of Strasburg, the 


Marat of the Rhine. The conventiomiel Carrier called his troops the army of 
Marat. The widow or mistress of ‘>>’ €@€Vami du peuple ” 
demanded vengeance from the convention for her husband, and a tomb for 
lierself. Young girls, dressed in white, and holding crowns of cypress and 
oak in 
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their hands, san^’ around the funeral car hymns to Marat. All the burden of 
these chauts“was sanguinary. The poniard of Charlotte Corday, in lieu of 
stanching blood, appeared to have opened the veins of France. (^ 


ESTIMATES OF MAKAT 


Perhaps even for Marat a word of common justice should be spoken. The 
deeds he accomplished and the worse deeds he inspired are horrible enough 
without soiling reproach with shinder. It is common to paint him as a 
monster of hideous lilTli and degrathition, and his life in cellars and sewers 
when a price was on his head had indeed given him a skin-disease which 
the science t.f that day couhl not prevent from serious aggravation; but to- 
day’s science would call it a harmless eruption, easily cured. It is common 
to speak of him with eontempt as a veterinary surgeon 00O Carlyle Oo 
calls him a ”horse-leech”€€@ wliich is not true and would prove nothing 
if it were. 


Marat’s early life gave no prophecy of his end. He Avas born in 1743, in 
Switzerland, son of a successful physician, who sent him to travel and then 
to study medicine for two years at Bordeaux. He practised in Paris, later in 
Holland, and eventually in a fashionable district of London. A philosophical 
E@@Mjif on Man, i)ublished there in 1773, showed a remarkable com- 
numd of tiie’ history of philosophy. This and other works brought him 


honorarv membership in various learned societies. In 1775 Edinburgh 
I’niversity gave him as an lionour the degree of M.D. 


He was of such repute that the count of Artois, afterwards King Charles X 
of France, made him brevet physician to his guards, and he became a very 
successful physician to the aristocracy of France. Meanwhile he was 
gaining repute as a Scientist, optics and electricity being his special fields. 
Wlien the Acadilimie des Sciences rejected him as a dissentient from 
Newton, whose Optics he translated into French, Goethe was indignant at 
the despotism. Marat was large enough for Voltaire to attack and for 
Franklin to befriend. His Plan de Leijislation Criminelle in 1780 was 
notably humane. 


The rise of revolution found this distinguished man ripe for action. He 
began to publish his paper, L’Ami du Peuple. He seems to have felt an 
absolutely sincere abhorrence for all forms of autocracy. The woes of the 
common people had set his heart not aglow, but aflame. One who has read 
of the torments endured by the poorer classes of the old regime has surely 
seen that it gave some temptation to fanaticism and that a heart inclined to 
be revengeful would have impulse enough towards ferocity. Marat always 
attacked the one in power €€@ municipal council, king, or Gironde. It 
was the municipal council under Bailly that sought to repress him. He fled 
to London in January, 1790, and again in December, 1791, returning to live 
a subterranean life. The manner in which he evaded whole corps of 
detectives and yet kept publishing his journal, has something of magic in it. 


His very invisibleness gave him an uncanny hold on the popular mind, but 
when it was safe to appear in public he could face the whole convention 
coolly and answer denunciation with proud confession and counter-denun- 
ciation. He was most radical in his measures and believed in turning on the 
royalists the punishment they would speedily enough wreak on the 
republicans if they could return. He is accordingly blameworthy in part for 
the September massacres, though he previously strove to secure a tribunal 
to try the royalist prisoners legally. 


Later Marat saw that the Gironde was interested in federalising France. He 
thought that tliis was to sacrifice Paris to the jealousy of other cities, to 
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rob the cause of centralisation, and to present dissension to the armies 
outside. His old associates, Robespierre and Danton, turned against him, 
and Marat, as we have seen, faced a tumult of abuse such as has rarely been 
endured. Instead of denying many of the charges, he turned them into 


boasts. @@ 


After this, the convention had declared the French Republic one and 
indivisible. “And this,” says Bougeart,/ an earnest, perhaps too earnest, 
defender of Marat, “is how this clashing of shields by the Girondins ended. 
The assembly understood that unity had saved France, that in unity alone 
lay her salvation, and by its voting showed faith in it. To whom did the 
country owe this declaration? To Marat alone.” 


Of his character, his contemporary, Fabre d’Eglantine,9’ wrote : “But in this 
Marat, gentle-hearted, if we judge him by the spirit he showed, we have 
seen a strong-headed man, of invincible courage, of unshaken firmness. I 
have never seen him, even in the most violent storms, without rare presence 
of mind. In his designs, in their execution, in his opinions, in his patriotic 
hatred, nothing could make him deviate or bend. It was not obstinacy, for he 
knew how to recognise reason and how to praise it in another when it 
exceeded his own. And all this with so simple a manner that the yielding 
itself was a testimony to his superiority. In danger, in the most personal and 
spiteful attacks, in most violent persecution, his courage and intrepidity 
were worthy of admiration. No reverses depressed him, no consideration 
dominated him. A special proof is given of this in the manner with which he 
bore at the convention the terrible and combined attacks of all the 
aristocracy of France in the person of his enemies then present ; in the 
striking victory he carried off alone ; in the terror he inspired in their souls 
as he stood there with disdain on his lips and a pistol in his hand. 


“He had more than mere good-heartedness. One of the bases of his 
character was that great modesty that engenders and nourishes in an honest 


man simplicity, love of truth, and good and noble sentiments. Nothing 
annojed him more than impudence. The sight of effrontery united to 
dissimulation sometimes made him writhe with wrath, sometimes lent his 
attitude and discourse a strong dignity, a proud gravity under which his 
small stature disappeared. ‘ I would bid you be modest,’ was his favourite 
phrase, and although he often had occasion to use it, yet he said it with such 
sincerity that it was strongly felt and never seemed hypocritical in his 
mouth. ’*/ 


A latter-day Englishman, H. Morse Stephens,’ has also found it possible to 
say : ” Whatever his political ideas, two things shine clearly out of the mass 
of prejudice which has shrouded the name of Marat @€@ that he was a 
man of great attainments, and acknowledged position, who sacrificed 
fortune, health, life itself, to his convictions, and that he was no hete feroce, 
no factious demagogue, but a man, and a humane man too, who could not 
keep his head cool in stirring times, who was rendered suspicious by 
constant persecution, and who has been regarded as a personification of 
murder, because he published every thought in his mind, while others only 
vented their anger and displayed their suspicions in spoken words, “‘i-It 
must finally be remembered that if Marat was an advocate of ferocity he 
was also its victim ; if the enemies he roused were sincere, they attempted 
the same weapons as he, and succeeded with a knife. It is almost impossible 
to abhor Charlotte Corday. She always looks out through the bars in such 
beauty, that her deed takes on a sanctity. But the mere fact that Marat was 
unpleasant to the eyes should not blind us to the fact that his deeds were no 
less honestly misguided than hers, and hers no less ruthlessly cruel than 
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his They were both victims of an overwlielming social upheaval, and both 
used iK’ lv weapons earnestly, as did almost everyone about then @@@ 
royalist, constitutionist, Vendean, communard, foreigner, native citizen, or 
peasant. Marat is a tragic figure in history and worthy of abundant 


abhorrence, if ever man were”; but he should not be distinguished in infamy 
beyond his 


desert. <@@ 


CONSTITUTION OF THE YEAR III 


The discussion of the new constitution promised a return to a system of hiw 
and order. Tiie general insurrection of the provinces tempered the zeal, if it 
did not excite the fears of the leaders in the capital. As the provinces 
succumbed, however, feelings of irritation and vengeance appeared; the 
revolutionary monster felt the return of its access of fury, that had for a 
momt-nt bcfii allayed. The new constitution, one as democratic as could 
well b€€! formed, was to be proelaimed and inaugurated on the 10th of 
August, 1793. The di’ partments, which in two months had almost all given 
in their submission to the convention, were requested to send commissaries 
to Paris in token of reconciliation. They came ; and on the 10th of August 
Paris enjoyed the si)ectacle of a third federation, celebrating the birth of the 
third eonstitution that had been framed in the short space of four years. The 
ceriMuony was arranged by the painter David. ^ 


David was inspired by Robespierre. Nature, reason, creed, country OOO 
were the only divinities who presided at this regeneration of the social 
world. The people were there the only majesty. Symbols and allegories 
were the sole objects of adoration. Soul was wanting there because God was 
absent. Robespierre dared not yet unveil his image. The place of union and 
the point of departure of the cortege, as in all the fetes of the Revolution, 
was the site of the [Jastille, marked as the first step of the republic. Upon 
the ground of the Bastille a fountain, called the fountain of Regeneration, 
washed away the traces of former servitude. A colossal statue of Nature, 
whose breasts poured forth water, presided over this fountain. The cup 


circulated from hand to hand amongst all the assistants. The cortege defiled, 
to the sound of cannon, upon the boulevards. 


Each society raised its flag, each section its symbol. The members of the 
convention advanced last, each one holding in the hand a bouquet of 
flowers, fruit, and fresh ears of corn. The tables on which the Rights of Man 
were written, and the ark in which the constitution was enclosed, were 
carried as holy relics into the midst of the convention, by eight of its 
members. Eighty-six envoys of the primary assemblies, representing eighty- 
six departments, walked round the members of the convention, and unrolled 
from one hand to the other, around the national representation, a long 
tricoloured ribbon, which seemed to enchain the deputies in the bonds of 
the country. A national fascis, crowned with olive branches, exemplified the 
reconciliation and the luiity of the members of the republic. The foundlings 
in their cradles, the deaf and dumb conversing in the language of signs 
which science had given them; the ashes of heroes who had died for their 
country, enclosed in urns, wlw^reon their names were inscribed ; a 
triumphal car, surrounded by the labourer, his wife and his children; and, 
lastl}/, tumbrils loaded, as if they were vile spoils, with fragments of tiaras, 
sceptres, crowns, and broken arms @€@ all these symbols of slavery, 
superstition, pride, benevolence, labour, glory, innocence, rural life, and 
warlike virtue marched behind the representatives. Close by a station before 
Les Invalides, where the multitude saluted its own image in a colossal 
statue of the people trampling on federalism, 
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the crowd dispersed itself over the Champ-de-Mars. The representatives 
and established corps ranged themselves upon the steps of the altar of the 
countrj-. A million heads bristled upon the sloping steps of this immense 
amphitheatre ; a million voices swore to defend the principles of the social 
code, presented by Herault de Sechelles to the acceptation of the republic. 
The salvos of cannon seemed themselves to swear extermination to the foes 
of the country. <^ 


CARLYLE ON THE NEW CALENDAR 


As to the New Calendar, we may say here rather than elsewhere that 
speculative men have long been struck with the inequalities and 
incongruities of the Old Calendar ; that a New one has long been as good as 
determined on. Marechal the Atheist, almost ten years ago, proposed a New 
Calendar, free at least from superstition : this the Paris Municipality would 
now adopt, in defect of a better ; at all events, let us have either this of 
Marechal’s or a better, OOO the New Era being come. Petitions, more 
than once, have been sent to that effect ; and indeed, for a year past, all 
Public Bodies, Journalists, and Patriots in general, have dated ” First Year 
of the Republic.” It is a subject not without difficulties. But the Convention 
has taken it up ; and Romme, as we say, has been meditating it ; not 
Marechal’s New Calendar, but a better New one of Romme’s and our own. 
Romme, aided by a Monge, a Lagrange and others, furnishes mathematics ; 
Fabre d’Eglantine furnishes poetic nomenclature : and so, on the 5th of 
October, 1793, after trouble enough, they bring forth this New Republican 
Calendar of theirs, in a complete state ; and by Law, get it put in action. 


Four equal Seasons, Twelve equal Months of Thirty days each ; this makes 
three hundred and sixty days ; and five odd days remain to be disposed of. 
The five odd days we wdll make Festivals, and name the five Sans- 
eulottides, or Days without Breeches. Festival of Genius ; Festival of 
Labour ; of Actions ; of Rewards ; of Opinion : these are the five 
Sansculottides. Whereby the great Circle, or Year, is made complete : solely 
every fourth year, whilom called Leap-year, we introduce a sixth 
Sansculottide : and name it Festival of the Revolution. Now as to the day of 
commencement, which offers difficulties, is it not one of the luckiest 
coincidences that the Republic herself commenced on the 21st of 
September ; close on the Vernal Equinox ? Vernal Equinox, at midnight for 
the meridian of Paris, in the year whilom Christian 1792, from that moment 
shall the New Era reckon itself to begin. Vendemiaire, Brumaire, Frimaire ; 
or as one might say, in mixed English, Vintagearious, Fogarious’ 
Frostarious : these are our three Autumn months. Nivose/ Pluviose/ 
Venfose, or say, Snoivous’ Rainous’ Windous, make our Winter season. 
Germinal, Flor/al, Prairial, or Buddal, Fhiveral, Meadowal, are our Spring 
season. Messidor, TJiermidor, Fructidor, that is to say (dor being Greek for 


gift^ Reapidor, Heatidor, Fruitidor, are Republican Summer. These Twelve, 
in a singular manner, divide the Republican Year. Then as to minuter 
sul)divisions, let us venture at once on a bold stroke: adopt your decimal 
subdivision; and instead of the world-old Week, or Se’ennight, make it a 
Tennight, or DScade ; @@@ not without results. There are three Decades, 
then, in each of the months ; which is very regular ; and the DScadi, or 
Tenth-day, shall always be the ” Day of Rest.” And the Christian Sabbath, 
in that case? Shall shift for itself ! 


This, in brief, is the New Calendar of Romme and tlie Convention ; 
calculated for the meridian of Paris, and Gospel of Jean Jacques: not one 
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of the least afllictinj? occurrences for the actual British reader of French 
History ; confusing the soul with Messidors, Meadowah ; till at last, in 


self-defence, one is ”forced to construct some ground-scheme, or rule of 
Connnutiition from New-style to Old-style, and have it lying by him. Such 
ground-scheme, almost worn out in our service, but still legible and 
printable, we shall now, in a Note, ])resent to the reader. For the Romme 
Calendar,’ in so many Newspapers, Memoirs, Public Acts, has stamped 
itself deep into that section of Time : a New Era that lasts some Twelve 
years and odd is not to be despised. ^ Let the reader, therefore, with such 
ground - scheme, lielp himself wliere needful, out of New-style into Old- 
style, called also “slave-style” (stile-egclave) @@@ whereof we, in these 
pages, shall as much lis possible use the latter only. Thus, with new Feast of 
Pikes, and New Kra or New Calendar, did France accept her New 
Constitution: the most Democratic Constitution ever committed to paper.e 


THE LEVY EN MASSE 


Public instinct, however, oidy accepted the constitution as a future matter. 
Everyone felt that its execution should be adjourned until the pacification of 
the empire. A petition from the envoys of the departments urged the 
convention t(€>@ continue the government alone. Pache reassembled the 
commune, and caused the rappel to be beaten in all the sections. An address 
drawn up by Koht’spierre was carried by thousands of citizens to the 
convention, to conjure them to retain the supreme power. This dialogue of a 
thousand voices of the people and its representatives was accompanied by 
sound of drums and the voice of the tocsin. It was evident that the Jacobins 
exercised the influence of the people over the convention to make it give 
birth to terror. “Legislators,” said they in the address, “elevate yourselves to 
the heigiit of the great destiny of France. Half measures are always mortal 
in extreme danger. It is easier to move a whole nation than a part of it. If 
you required one hundred thousand men, perhaps you would not find them ; 
if you demand millions of republicans, you will see them arise to crush the 
enemies of liberty! The people no longer desire a war of tactics, where 
traitorous and perfidious generals sell the blood of the citizens. Let no one 


> September 22nd of 1792 is Vend/miaire 1st of Year One, and the new 
months are all of 30 dayn each ; therefore : 


ADD 
j2 
DATS 
fl 


Vend^iniaire 


.21 


>> 


September 


. 90 


Bruniaire . 


.21 


c3 


73 


October 


Friinaire . 


. 20 


0) 


da 


November . 


. 30 


Ni%‘A.se 


. 20 


O 


December . 


.31 


a 


Pluvi6se 


.19 


-000 


January 


.31 


VentOse 


.18 


a 


February . 


. 28 


Germinal . 


. 20 


March 


.31 


FicrAal 


. 19 


April .... 


. 30 


e 


Prairial 


.19 


May.... 


Moasidor 


. 18 


ci 


June .... 


. 30 


Tliormidor 


.18 


(U 


July .... 


.31 


Fructidor . 


.17 


August 


.31 


There are 6 Sansculottides, and in leap-year a sixth, to be added at the end 
of Fructidor. The N€@@<w Calendar ceased on the 1st of January, 1806. 
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be exempted ; let agriculture alone reserve the arms necessary for the 
sowing of the earth and the reaping of the harvest ; let the course of things 


be interrupted ; let the grand and only business of the French be to save the 
republic.” 


The convention arose in enthusiasm, as an example of representatives to 
citizens, and voted the following decree : ” From this moment and until the 
day when the enemy shall have been driven from the territory of the 
republic, all the French are in permanent requisition for the service of the 
armies. The young men will go to battle, the married men will forge arms 
and transport provisions, the women will make tents and clothes, and will 
serve in the hospitals : the children will make lint to dress the wounded ; the 
old men will cause themselves to be carried in the public places, to excite 
the courage of the warriors, the hatred of kings, and the love of the republic. 
The national buildings will be converted into barracks, the public places 
into armouries. The soil of the cellars will be lyed to extract saltpetre from 
it. Arms of calibre will be exclusively confided to those who march against 
the enemy. Fowling pieces and naked weapons will be bestowed upon the 
public force in the interior. Saddle-horses will be required to complete corps 
of cavalry. All drauglit-horses, which are not required for agriculture, will 
conduct the artillery and provisions. The committee of public safety is 
charged to originate everything, to organise everything, to require all 
throughout the republic, men and material, for the execution of these 
measures. The representatives of the people, who are sent into their 
respective circuits, are invested with absolute powers for this object. The 
levy will be general. Those citizens who are unmarried, or widowers 
without children, will march first. They will repair to the principal place in 
their district, and will there be exercised in the use of arms, until their 
departure for the armies. The banner of each organised battalion shall bear 
this inscription : *€#€@ Le peuple /ran pais debout contre les tyrans !””” 


These measures, very far from alarming the generality of France, were 
received by patriots Avith the enthusiasm which had inspired them. 
Battalions were raised with more celerity and regularity than in 1792. On 
registering the lists of the first officers who were named, all the heroic 
names of the military empire of France were there to be found. They sprang 
from the republic. The glory with which despotism armed itself at a later 
period against liberty belonged entirely to the Revolution. 


Those decrees were completed in the space of two months by others 
impressed with the same defensive energy. It was the organisation of the 
enthusiasm and the despair of a people who knew how to die, and of a 
cause wliich must triumj)h. France was at the Tliermopyhe of the 
Revolution, but this Tliermopyhe was as extended as the frontiers of the 
republic, and the combatants consisted of twenty-eight millions of men. 


The commission of finance, through Cambon, its reporter and its oracle, 
ruled with an honest and healing hand over the disorder of the bankrupt 
treasury, and over the cliaos into which the mass and the discredit of the 
assignats had thrown private and public affairs. To increase the quantity of 
ready money requisite for the small daily transactions of the people, the 
bells of the churches were cast, and tlie sacred metal was tlirown to the 
people struck into coin of the republic. The public prosperity of France still 
at this day rests upon the basis instituted by Cambon. 


The unity of weights and measures ; the application of tlie discovery of 
balloons to military operations ; the establishment of telegraphic lines to 
bear the hand of government, as promptly as its thoughts, to the extremities 
of the 
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reuublic @€@€ the fornuitiuii of national museums to excite by example 
the taste and cultivatii>n of the arts ; the creation of a uniform civil code for 
all nartij of France, to the end that justice should there be as one with the 
country ; iu short, public education, that second nature of civilised people 
@@@ were the objects of the many discussions and decrees which 
attested to the world that the republic had faith in itself, and founded a 
future, by disputing tlie morrow with its enemies. Equality of education was 
proclaimed, as a princii)le tlowim,’ from the rights of man. The convention 
decreed national establishments of puljlic education, which all the youths of 
the country should be compelled to frequent ; but it permitted families the 
right of retaining their children under the paternal roof ; thus bestowing 


instruction uiK)n the state, education to the fathers, heart to the family, and 
soul 


to the country. , -i 


From decrees of violence, vengeance, and sacrilege sprang these decrees of 
powi-r, wisdom, and magnanimity. The menacing movements of the 
iK’ople of Varis, who were beset with the reality of famine and the phantom 
of monopoly, the ravings of Chaumette and Hebert in the commune, 
compelled the convention to make deplorable concessions, which 
resembled zeal, but which were only weakness. The convention decreed a 
maximum €€@ that is to sav, an arbitrary price @€@ below which no 
bread, meat, fish, salt, wine, coals, wood, soaj), oil, sugar, iron, hides, 
tobacco, and stuffs could be sold. It tixt’d likewise the maximum of wages. 
It was making itself master of all the liberty in ctimmcrcial transactions, in 
speculation and labour, which exist only in a state of liberty. It was placing 
the hand of the state amongst all sellers, all purchasers, all labourers, and all 
proprietors of the republic. Such u law could not but produce the 
concealment of capital, the cessation of work, the languor of all circulation, 
and the ruin of all. 


The maximum brought forth its fruit by compressing in every direction the 
eireulation of ready money, labour, and provisions. The people laid the 
blame of tliese calamities of nature upon the rich, upon the merchants, and 
upon the counter-revolutionists. They pursued the counter-revolution, even 
to its most impotent victims, buried in the dungeons of the Temple, and the 
remains of its kings interred in the tombs of St. Denis. The convention 
decreed that the process against the queen arie Antoinette should be acted 
upon ; that the royalist tombs of St. Denis should be destroyed, and the 
ashes of the kings swept from the temple which the superstition of royalty 
had consecrated to them. These concessions were not enough for the 
people. They demanded loudly a zealous tribunal respecting property or 
pillage. ” If you do not give us justice on the rich,” exclaimed an orator in 
the Jacobins, “we will take it ourselves.” 


ORGANISATION OF THE TERROR 


The addresses of the societies of the departments also demanded an 
institution which should restrain the force of the people, and regulate their 
violence, in the shape of a peraml)ulating army, charged with the execution 
of its will. This was the revolutionary army, to wit, a corps of popular preto- 
rians, composed of veterans of the insurrection, hardened against tears, 
blood, and punishment, and parading throughout the whole republic the 
instrument of death and terror. Crowds of workmen, of beggars, and 
women, vociferat-ing death or bread, collected round the H6tel-de-Ville, 
and threatened the alarmcil convention with a new 31st of May. 
Robespierre in vain essayed many times to restrain these petitioners, thirsty 
for pillage and blood. His 
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popularity with difficulty survived his resistance to excess. He often entered 
alone and forsaken into his dwelling. 


Barrere ascended the tribune, in the name of the committee of public safety, 
to demand the origination of terror, and to regulate it when decreed. ” For 
some time past,” said he, ” the aristocrats of the interior have meditated a 
movement. Well, they shall have this motion ; but it shall be against 
themselves. They shall have it organised, and regulated by a revolutionary 
army, which will, in short, execute that great motto which we owe to the 
commune of Paris. Let us institute terror as the order of the day. The 
royalists desire blood : well, they will have that of the conspirators, of 
Brissot, of Marie Antoinette ! This is no longer illegal vengeance, it 
proceeds from extraordinary tribunals, which have wrought it.” The decree 
which these words summed up was carried by acclamation. 


A second decree banished all those who liad belonged to the military 
establishment of the king or his brothers to a distance of twenty leagues 
from Paris. Another re-established nocturnal visits in the dwellings of the 
citizens. Another ordered the transportation of common women, who 
corrupted the manners and enervated the republicanism of the young 


citizens, beyond sea. Another voted a payment of two francs per day to 
those workmen who left their workshops to assist in the assemblies of their 
section ; and of three francs per day to the men of the people who should be 
members of the revolutionary committees. It fixed two sittings per week, 
the Sunday and the Thursday, for these patriotic assemblies. The sittings 
were to commence at five o’clock and to finish at ten. Lastly, another 
reorganised the revolutionary tribunal. It was the justice of terror. 


This tribunal, instituted by the vengeance of the morrow of the 10th of 
August, had been until then tempered by the forms and humanity of the 
Girondists. In two years, it had tried only one hundred accused, and had 
acquitted the greater number of them. The installation of this tribunal of 
State recalled by its forms that the people took all power into their own 
hands, even justice ; and that they were to sit themselves, and judge their 
enemies by means of juries composed of simple citizens chosen from and 
elected by the crowd. Death, according to them, was necessary in the dawn 
of the Revolution. They consented to act the part of death. Such men are to 
be found throughout all history : as wood, iron, and fire are found to 
construct an instrument of punishment, so are judges found to condemn the 
vanquished, satellites to pursue the victims, and executioners to immolate 
them. 


Merlin de Douai presented on the 17th of September a project of a decree 
whose meshes, woven by the hand of an able lawyer, enveloped the whole 
of France in a legal net, which left no resource to innocence, nothing free 
from treachery. The secret intentions of Merlin in presenting this decree 
were, it is said, rather to shield the victims from the people than to 
surrender the guilty to the revolutionary tribunal. Such was the state of the 
times that the prison seemed to him the only refuge from assassination. The 
decree of Merlin, composed of seventy-four incriminations, arising from all 
the susjii-cions that lurked in every man’s brain, became the most complete 
arsenal of arbitrary rule that the complaisance of a legislator placed in the 
hands of power. The first article was, “Immediately after the publication of 
this present decree, all suspected persons who are found in the territory of 
the republic, and who are still at libert}/ shall be arrested.” 


The prisons were not sufiicient to contain the immense number of prisoners, 
and the public edifices, the confiscated hotels, the churches and convents 
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were converted into places of confinement. The punishment of death, mul- 
tiulied in proportion to this multiplication of crimes, came from hour to 
hour, and decree to decree, to arm the judes with the right of decimating 
the siwpeeted Did anyone refuse to march to the frontier, or surrender his 
arms to those on the way thither €€ death. Did anyone shelter an 
emigrant or f ueitive €@ death. Did anyone transmit money to a son or 
friend beyond the frontier €@ death. Was an innocent correspondence 
maintained with an exile, or a sini,de letter receiveil €€ death. Did 
anyone aid prisoners to communicate with their friends OO death. Was 
the value of assignats diminished @€@ death. Were they purchased at a 
premium &€€@ death. Did two witnesses attest that a priest or a n(.hle had 
taken part in an anti-revolutionary meeting €@ death. Did a prisoner 
endeavour to burst his bonds and escape €€@ death pursued the very 
instinct of life. Death was soon suspended over the heads of even the 
judges. A decree, dated a few days later, ordered the dismissal, 
imprisonment, and trial (®@f such revolutionary committees as had left a 
single suspected person at lil)erty. 


The convention, deliberating and acting, @€@ present everywhere in its 
emissaries, Maintaining an incessant correspondence with them, inspiring, 
stimulating, punishing, and recalling them, @€@ such was the terrible 
mechanism of that tlictatorsiiip which succeeded the hesitations and 
commotions of the government after the fall of the Gironde, and which is 
called the Terror. Irresistible and atrocious as tlic despair of a revolution 
which feels its aim frustrated, and of a nation which feels itself perishing, 
this dictatorship makes us trend>le with astonishment, and shudder with 
horror. This government of an extreme crisis cannot be judged by the rules 
applicable to ordinary governments. It termed itself revolutionary 


government ; that is, subversion, strife, tyranny. The convention considered 
itself as the garrison of France, shut up in a nation in a state of siege. ^ 
Resolved to save the Revolution and the country, or perish in their ruins, it 
suspended all laws before that of the common danger. It created a 
revolutionary machine, sprung from, superior to, and stronger than, itself. 
The Terror was invented by Robespierre and Danton, less against the 
internal enemies of the republic than against the excesses and anarchies of 
the Revolution herself. 


Moreover, the Terror was not a calm and cruel calculation of a few men, 
deliberating coldly on a system of government. It sprang by degrees from 
circumstances and the tension of things and men, placed in difiicult 
positions, from wliitdi their genius furnished them no other means of 
extricating themselves than Ijy destruction and death. It arose chiefly from 
that fatal and ambitious rivalry, that struggle for proofs of patriotism, for 
popularity, of which each man and party reproached his or their opponents 
with not offering sufficient to the Revolution @€@€ with which Barnave 
reproached Mirabeau ; Brissot, Harnave ; Robespierre, Hrissot ; Danton, 
Robespierre ; Marat, Danton ; Hei)ert, Manit ; everyone the (Girondists: so 
that to prove his patriotism, every man and party was forced to exaggerate 
his proofs by exaggerating measures, suspicions, excesses, and crimes ; 
until from this pressure, which all men exercised against each other, there 
should result a general emulation @@€ half feigned, half sincere @@@ 
which should envelop them in tiie mutual dread they communicated, and 
which they cast on their enemies toavert it from themselves. 


P ” It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the whole of the system of 
Terror was due to the perils in the provinces and on tlie frontiers. 
Extraordinary were those difficulties, and equally extraordinary means of 
government were necessary to meet them. Such means were found in the 
imnipn.se powers given to the committees of public safety aud of general 
security, and to the revolutionary tribunal.” > II. Mouse Stephens.*] 
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And in the people themselves the convulsive agitation of a revolution of 
three years’ duration, the dread of losing a conquest they valued the more 
from its being the more recent and more contested ; the incessant fever 
which the tribunes, the journals, and the clubs disseminated each day 
amongst the populace ; the cessation of labour, the prospects of the agrarian 
law, and general pillage by those greedy of gain, despairing patriotism, the 
treason of the generals, the invasion of the frontiers, the Vendeans setting 
up the standard of royalism and religion, the scarcity of money, the famine 
panic, the thirst of blood inspired by the days of the 14th of July, 6th of 
October, 10th of August, and 2nd of September, and tliat furious rage for 
extermination, which lurks in the instincts of the multitude, which awakes 
in time of great commotion, and which demands to gorge itself with blood 
when it has once tasted it €€ such were the elements of the Terror. 
Calculation in some, entrainement in others ; weakness in these, concession 
in those ; fear and passion in the greater number ; a moral epidemic tainting 
an already vitiated air, and from which predisposed minds no more escape 
than morbid bodies from a prevailing disease ; a contagion to which 
everyone lends his share of miasma and complicity ; the Terror sprang from 
itself, and died as it was born, when the tension of affairs was relaxed, 
without being conscious of its death, any more than it was conscious of its 
birth. Such is the progress of human things, for which our infirmity leads us 
to seek one cause, when it results from a thousand different and 
complicated causes ; and to which is given the name of one man, when they 
should bear the name of the period. 


The coalition of crowned heads watched every movement of France, and 
encircled it with 700,000 men. The emigres were advancing at the head of 
foreigners, and already fraternised with royalism in Valenciennes and 
Conde. La Vendee had roused the whole of the west, and with one hand 
united its religious rising with the insurrection in Normandy, and with the 
other joined the insurrection in the south. Marseilles had unfurled the flag 
of federalism, scarcely yet defeated in Paris. Toulon and the fleet were 
plotting their defection, and opening their roadsteads and arsenals to the 
English. Lyons, declaring itself a sovereign municipality, cast into prison 
the representatives of the people, and erected its guillotine for the partisans 
of the convention. 


To make temporary, secure, and impartial laws, and enforce their penalt)% 
is the right of every dictatorship ; to proscribe and kill, against all laws and 
against all justice, to inundate scaffolds with blood, to deliver not the 
accused to the tribunals but victims to the executioner, to command verdicts 
instead of awaiting them, to give to citizens their enemies as judges, to 
encourage informers, to throw to assassins the spoils of the sufferers, to 
imprison and immolate on mere suspicion, to pervert into crime the feelings 
of nature, to confound ages, sex, old people, children, wives, mothers, 
daughters in the crimes of fathers, husbands, brothers OOO is not 
dictatorship but proscription. Such was the twofold character of the Terror. 
By the one the convention will remain as a monument in the breach of a 
country saved @€€ a Revolution defended ; by the other its memory will 
be stained with blood, which history will perpetually stir without ever being 
able to efface it from its name. 


One of the first great victims of the Terror was General Custine. His crime 
was having mingled science with war. The Mountain ists desired a rapid 
and cursory campaign ; they required plebeian generals to direct the 
plebeian masses, and ignorant generals to invent modern warfare. Custine, 
carried away from the midst of his army, by whom he was adored, by the 
commissary of the convention, Levasseur, liad arrived in Paris to render an 
account of his inactivity. His death caused all thoughts of treason to 
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the head of their most popular chief had fallen before the astonished army. 
It showed them that they had no other chief than the convention. 


THE TUIAL OF THE QUEEN 


Ninety-eight executions had in sixty days imbued the scaffold with blood. 
The axe of terror once placed in the hands of the people could no longer be 
withdrawn. Implacable and cowardly vengeance incessantly demanded the 
head of Marie Antoinette. ‘TMu! l)lind unpopularity of this unfortunate 
princess had outlived even her fall and disappearance. She was, in the 
words of the hardened people, the counter-revolution chained, but still the 
counter-revolution existing. In slaying Louis XVI the people well knew that 
they had but immolated the hand. The soul of the court was, with the 
enemies of royalty, in jNIarie Antoinette. In their eyes, Louis XVI was the 
personification of royalty; in his wife was lodged its crime. There was no 
member of the committee who thought her dangerous to the Revolution ; 
some blushed at the necessity of delivering up this victim. Robespierre 
himself, so incensed against the king, would have preserved the queen. ” If 
my head were not necessary to the Revolution,” he said, “there are 
moments when I would offer that head to the people in exchange for one of 
those which they demand of us.” 


We left the royal family in the Temple, at the moment when the king tore 
himself from their last embraces to walk to the scaffold. Some relaxation of 
rigour in the interior captivity of the princesses followed the death of the 
king. At first the commissioners of the Temple hoped that the contented 
republic would not delay setting at liberty the women and the cliildren. 
After a debate of the 26th of March, the council of the commune ordered 
that spaces of the battlements of the tower should be filled up by shutters, 
which, permitting the air to penetrate, yet intercepted the view. The queen’s 
captivity became closer. The sensibility, however, which rules even opinion, 
had introduced devoted men through the wickets of the remi)le. Hue, valet- 
de-chamhre to the king, who had remained free and forgotten in Paris, thus 
transmitted to the princesses the facts, the reports, the hopes, and tlio plots 
outside, which affected their situation. These communications, verbal or 
written, could not reach the captives without precau-tions and devices, 
which blinded the eyes of the other commissioners. The events within and 
without, the disposition of men’s minds, the progress 
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of La Vendee, the success of foreign armies, the ghire of false hopes, which 
enlightened chimerical conspiracies for their deliverance, and, lastly, some 
letters, bathed in tears of real friendship, entered thus into the prison of 
Marie Antoinette. But hope entered not into her soul. The horror of her 
situation was precisely that of having nothing more to fear, and nothing 
more to hope. 


After the 31st of May, the terror which reigned in Paris had penetrated even 
to the dungeon, and gave to men, to purposes, and to measures a character 
of rigour and persecution still more odious. Each municipal proved his 
patriotism by exceeding his predecessor in insults. The convention, after 
having decreed that the queen should be judged, ordered her to be separated 
from her son They desired this order to be read to the royal family. The 
child threw himself into his mother’s arms, beseeching her not to abandon 
him to his executioners. The queen placed him upon her bed, and, 
interposing herself between him and the municipals, declared to them that 
they should kill her on the spot sooner than approach him. Menaced in vain 
by violence if she continued to resist the decree, she contended for two 
hours against the injunctions, the threats, the abuse, and the gestures of the 
commissioners, until her strength was totally exhausted. At length, having 
fallen through lassitude at the foot of the bed, and persuaded by Madame 
Elizabeth and by her daughter, she dressed the dauphin, and transferred 
him, bathed with her tears, to the jailers. 


The shoemaker Simon, selected, from the brutality of his manners, to 
replace the heart of a mother, carried the dauphin into the chamber where 
that young king was doomed to die. The child remained two days lying on 
the floor without accepting any nourishment. No supplication of the queen 
could obtain from the commune the favour of a single interview with her 
son. Fanaticism had murdered nature. The doors of the apartment of the 


princesses were kept bolted night and day. The municipals themselves no 
longer appeared there. The turnkeys alone ascended three times a day to 
bring them provisions and inspect the bars of the windows. No waiting- 
woman had replaced the wife of Tison, who was confined in a lunatic 
asylum. Madame Elizabeth and the young princess made the beds, swept 
the chamber, and waited upon the queen. The only consolation of the 
princesses was to ascend each day the platform of their tower, at the hour 
when the young dauphin walked on that on his side, and to watch for an 
oi)portunity of exchanging a look with him. The queen passed all the time 
of these promenades, her eyes bent upon a fissure in the skylight, between 
the battlements, endeavouring to catch a glimpse of the shadow of her child, 
and to hear his voice. 


The obscenity and brutality of Simon depraved at once the body and soul of 
his pupil. He called him the young wolf of the Temple. He treated him as 
the young of wild animals are treated, when taken from the mother and 
reduced to captivity; at once intimidated by blows, and enervated by the 
taming of their keepers. He punished him for sensibility ; he rewarded 
meanness ; he encouraged vice ; he taught the child to insult the memory of 
his father, the tears of his mother, the piety of his aunt, the innocence of his 
sister, and the fidelity of his partisans. He made him sing obscene songs in 
honour of the republic, of the Janterne, and t)f the scaffold. Often 
intoxicated, Simon amused himself with this derision of fortune which 
delighted his base mind. He made the child wait upon him at table, himself 
seated, the former standing. One day, in cruel sport, he nearly tore an eye 
from the dauphin’s head, by striking him on the face with a knotted towel. 
Another time he 
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seized a poker from the hearth, raised it over the child’s head, and 
threatened to knock him down. More frequently he was lenient with him, 
and feigned to compassiunate his age and misfortune, in order to gain his 
confidence, and rei>urt his conversation to Hebert and C’ haumette. ” 


Capet,” said he to him one dav at the moment when the Vendean army 
passed the Loire, ” if the Vendeans shouhl deliver vou, what would you do ? 
” ” I would forgive vou ” replied the child. Simon himself was affected by 
this answer, and ii-c(ii,Miised therein the blood of Louis XVL But this man, 
led astray by i.riile at Ids importance, by fanaticism, and by wine, was 
neither susceptible ..f constant brutality nor of lasting kindness. It was 
drunkenness and ferocitv charged bv fate with the debasement and 
denaturalising of the last germ of royalty. 


On the 2nd of August, at two o’clock in the morning, the queen was 
awakened, that the decree might be read which ordained her removal to the 
Coiiciergerie, whilst her trial was proceeding. She heard the order read 
without betraying either astonishment or grief. It was one step nearer the 
end which she saw was inevitable, and which she wished nearer. A carriage, 
into which two municipals ascended with her, and which was escorted by 
t/emliirmes, conducted her to the Coiiciergerie. 


These gigantic substructures served as a foundation to the high quadran- 
gular tower, from which once all the fiefs of the kingdom were raised. This 
tower was the centre of monarchy. Thus, it was under this palace of 
feudalism itself that the vengeance or the derision of fate confined the 
agony of ntoiKirchy and the punishment of feudalism. Who would have 
told the kings of the first races that in this palace they erected the prison and 
the tomb of their successors? Time is the grand expiator of human affairs. 
But, alas ! it avenged itself blindly, and it washed out, with the tears and the 
blood of a female victim of the throne, the wrongs and oppression of twenty 
kings ! 


At the bottom of a little cellar, a miserable pallet, without canopy or 
curtains, with covering of coarse cloth, such as that which passes from one 
bed to the (ther in liospitals and barracks, a small deal table, a wooden box, 
and two straw chairs, formed all the furniture. It was there that in the 
middle of the night, and by the light of a tallow candle, the queen of France 
was thrown, fallen from grade to grade, from misfortune to misfortune, 
from Versailles and from Trianon, even into this dungeon. Two 
gendarmes‘ with naked swords in hand, were placed on duty in the first 


chamber, with the iloor open, and their eyes fixed on the interior of the 
queen’s cell, being charged not t<t lose sight of her even in her sleep. 


During the last days of her confinement, the jailer had obtained permission, 
under the pretext of better guaranteeing his responsibility, that the 
tjendarmes should be withdrawn from the interior, and placed outside the 
door in the corridor. The queen had no longer to submit to the stare, the 
conversation, ami the continual insults of her inspectors. She had no longer 
any society but her thoughts. She passed the hours in reading, meditation, 
antl prayer. 


On the 13th of October, Fouquier-Tinville came to notify her of his act of 
accusation. She listened to it as a form of death, which was not worth tlie 
honour of discussion. Her crime was being a queen, the consort and mother 
of a king, and the having a])horred a revolution which deprived her of a 
crown, of her husband, her children, and her life. To love the Revolution, 
she must have hated nature, and destroyed all human feeling. Between her 
and the republic there was no legal form @€@€ it was hatred even to 
(hMth. The stronger of the two inflicted it on the other. It was not 
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justice, it was vengeance ; the queen knew it ; the woman received it : she 
could not repent ; and she would not supplicate. She chose, as a matter of 
form, two defenders €€ Chauveau-Lagarde and Tronson du Coudray. 
These advocates, young, generous, and of high repute, had secretly solicited 
this honour. They sought, in the solemn trial of the revolutionary tribunal, 
not a despicable salary for their eloquence, but the applause of posterity. 


The following day, the 14th of October, at noon, she dressed herself, and 
arranged her hair, with all the decorum which the simplicity and poverty of 
her garments permitted. She did not dream of moving the regards of the 
people to pity. Her dignity as a woman and a queen forbade her to make any 
display of her misery. She ascended the stairs of the judgment-hall, 


surrounded by a strong escort of gendarmerie“ crossed through the 
multitude, which so solemn a vengeance had drawn into the passages, and 
seated herself upon the bench of the accused. Her forehead, scathed by the 
Revolution, and faded by grief, was neither humbled nor cast down. Her 
eyes, surrounded by that black circle which want of rest and tears had 
graved like a bed of sorrow beneath the eyelids, still darted some rays of 
their former brilliancy upon the faces of her enemies. The beauty which had 
intoxicated the court and dazzled Europe was no longer discernible ; but its 
traces could still be distinguished. Her mouth sorrowfully preserved the 
folds of roval pride, but ill effaced by the lines of long suffering. Her hair, 
whitened by anguish, contrasted with this youth of countenance and figure, 
and flowed down upon her neck as in bitter derision of the fate of youth and 
beauty. Her countenance was natural €€@ not that of an irritated queen, 
insulting in the depth of her contempt the people who triumphed over her, 
nor that of a suppliant who intercedes by her humility, and who seeks 
forbearance in compassion, but that of a victim whom long misfortune had 
habituated to her lot, who had forgotten that she was a queen, who 
remembered only that she was a woman, who claimed nothing of her 
vanished rank ; who resigned nothing of the dignity of her sex and her deep 
distress. 


The crowd, silent through curiosity rather than emotion, contemplated her 
with eager looks. The populace seemed to rejoice at having this haughty 
woman at their feet, and measured their greatness and their strength by the 
fall of their most formidable enemy. The crowd was composed principally 
of women, who had undertaken to accomjDany the condemned to the 
scaffold with every possible insult. ” What is your name ? ” demanded 
Hermann of the accused. “I am called Marie Antoinette of Lorraine, and 
Austria,” answered the queen. Her low and agitated voice seemed to ask 
pardon of the audience for the greatness of these names. ” Your condition ? 
” » Widow of Louis, formerly king of the French.” ” Your age ? ” ” Thirty- 
seven.” 


Fouquier-Tinville read the act of accusation to the tribunal. It w^as the 
summing up of all the supposed crimes of birth, rank, and situation of a 
young queen ; a stranger, adored in her court, omnipotent over the heart of a 
weak king, prejudiced against ideas which she did not comprehend, and 


against institutions which dethroned her. This part of the accusation was but 
the act of accusation of fate. These crimes were true, but they were the 
faults of her rank. The queen could no more absolve herself from them than 
the people from accusing her of them. The remainder of the act of 
accusation was only an odious echo of all the reports and murmurs which 
had crept during ten years into public belief, of prodigality, supposed 
licentiousness, and pretended treason of tlie queen. It was lier unpopularity 
converted into crimination. She heard all this without betraying any sign of 
emotion or astonishment, as a woman accustomed to hatred, and with 
whom calumny 
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had lost its bitterness, and insult its poignancy. Her fingers wandered 
heedlessly over the bar of the chair, like those of a woman who recalls 
remembrances upon the keys of a harpsichord. She endured the voice of 
Fouquier-Tinville, but she hea’rd him not. The witnesses were called and 
interrogated. \fter eacli evidence Hermann addressed the accused. She 
answered with pr-senco of mind, and briefly discussed the evidence as she 
refuted it. The uiiU error in this defence was the defence itself. 


Tiie answers of Marie Antoinette compromised no one. She offered herself 
alone to the hatred of her enemies ; and generously shielded all her friends. 
She evinced her determination not to abandon her sentiments before deatli, 
and that if she delivered her head up to the people, she would not yield 
them her heart to profane. Tlie ignominy of certain accusations sought to 
dishonour her, even in her maternal feelings. The cynic Hebert, who was 
heanl as a witness upon what had passed at the Temple, imputed arts of 
depravity and debauchery to the queen, extending even to the corruption of 
herownson, ” with the intention,” said he, “of enervating the soul and body 
of that chihl, and reigning in his name over the ruin of his understanding.” 


The pious Madame Elizabeth was named as witness and accomplice in 
these crimes. The indignation of the audience broke out at these words, not 


against the accused, Init against the accuser. Outraged nature aroused itself! 
The (pieen made a sign of horror, not knowing how to answer without 
soiling her lips. 


A juryman took up the testimony of Hebert, and asked the accused why she 
iiad not replied to this accusation ? ” I have not answered it,” said she, 
rising with the majesty of innocence, and the indignation of modesty, 
“because there are accusations to which nature refuses to reply.” 
Afterwards, turning towards the women of the audience, the most enraged 
against her, and summoning them by the testimony of their hearts and their 
community of sex, *’ I appeal against it to all mothers here present,” cried 
she. A shudder of liorror against Hubert ran through the crowd. The queen 
answered with no less (iignity to the imputations which were alleged 
against her of having abused her ascendency over the weakness of her 
husband. ” I never knew that character of him,” said she ; “I was but his 
wife, and my duty, as well as my pleasure, was to conform to his will.” She 
did not sacrifice b}^ a single word the memory and honour of the king for 
the purpose of her own justification, or to the pride of having reigned in his 
name. 


After the closing of these long debates, Hermann summed up the 
accusation, and declared that the entire French people deposed against 
Marie Antoinette. He invoked punishment in the name of equality in crime 
and cfpiaiity in punishment @€@ and put the question of guilty to the 
jury. Chauveau-I.agarde and Tronson du Coudray, in their defence, excited 
posterity without being able to affect the audience or the judges. The jury 
deliberated for form’s sake, and returned to the hall after an hour’s interval. 
The queen was called to hear her sentence. She had already heard it in the 
stamping and joy of the crowd, which filled the palace. She listened to it 
without uttering a single word, or making any motion. Hermann asked her 
if she had anything to say upon the pain of death being pronounced upon 
her. She siiook her head, and arose as if to walk to her execution. She 
disdaincil to reproach the people with the rigour of her destiny and with 
their cruelty. She wrapped herself in that silence which was her last 
protection. Ferocious ap{)lause followed her even to the staircase whicli 
descends from the tribunal to the prison. 
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The first light of day began to struggle under these vaults with the flam- 
beaux with which the gendarmes lighted their steps. It was four in the 
morning. Her last day had commenced. She was placed, while awaiting the 
hour of punishment, in the dark hall wherein the condemned await the 
executioner. She asked the jailer for ink, paper, and a pen, and wrote the 
following letter to her sister, which was found afterwards amongst the 
papers of Couthon, to whom Fouquier-Tinville rendered homage, by these 
curiosities of death and relics of royalty. 


This 15tli October, at half-past four in the morning. 


I write you, my sister, for the last time. I have been condemned, not to an 
ignominious death, that only awaits criminals, but to go and rejoin your 
brother. Innocent as he, I hope to show the same firnniess as he did in these 
last moments. I grieve bitterly at leaving my poor children; you know that I 
existed but for them and you €@ you who have by your friendship 
sacrificed all to be with us. Let my son never forget the last words of his 
father. I repeat them to him expressly : ” Let him never attempt to avenge 
our death ! “ 


I die in the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion ; in that of my fathers ; 
in that in which I have been bred, and which I have always professed, 
having no spiritual consolation to expect, not knowing if priests of this 
religion still exist here €€@ and even the place in which 1 am would 
expose them too much, were they once to enter it.- I sincerely ask pardon of 
God for all the errors I may have committed during my life. I hope that, in 
his kindness, he will accept my last vows, as well as those I have long since 
made, that he may vouchsafe to receive my soul in his mercy and goodness. 
I ask pardon of all those with whom I am acquainted, and of you, my sister, 
in particular, for all the trouble which, without desiring it, I may have 


caused you. I forgive all my enemies the evil they have done me. I say here 
adieu to my aunts, and to all my brothers and sisters. I had friends, and the 
idea of being separated forever from them and their sorrows causes me the 
greatest regret I experience in dying. Let them, at least, know that in my last 
moments I have thought of them. Adieu, my good and kind sister! May this 
letter reach you ! Think of me always ! I embrace you with all my heart, as 
well as those poor and dear children. My God, how heartrending it is to quit 
them forever ! Adieu ! Adieu ! I ought no longer to occupy myself, but with 
my spiritual duties. As I am not mistress of my actions, they may bring me 
perhaps a priest. But I here protest that I will not tell him one word, and that 
I will treat him absolutely as a stranger. 


This letter being finished, she kissed each page repeatedly, as if they could 
transmit the warmth of her lips and the moisture of her tears to her children. 
She folded it without sealing it, and gave it to the concierge Bault. He 
remitted it to Fouquier-Tinville. 


There were constitutional priests. Three amongst them presented 
themselves during the night at the Conciergerie, and timidly offered their 
ministry to the queen. One was the constitutional curate of St. Landry, 
named Girard ; another, one of the vicars of the bishop of Paris ; the third, 
an Alsatian j)riest, named Lothringer. The schism with which they were 
infected was, in her eyes, one of the stains of the republic. The seemli-ness 
of their manners and conversation, however, touched the queen. She 
coloured her refusal with an expression of gratitude and regret. But the abbe 
Lothringer persisted in his charity, which more resembled an obligation 
than a holy work. 


Marie Antoinette was only resolved to die as a Christian, as her husband 
had died, and as her angelic sister, whom she had left as a mother to her 
children, lived. This sister had procured for her, in secret, a consolation 
which her piety deemed a necessity of salvation. It was the number and the 
floor of a house in the rue St. Honore, before which the condemned passed, 
and in which a Catholic priest would be on the day of punishment, at the 
hour of execution, to bestow upon her, from above, and unknown to the 
people, the absolution and })enediction of God. The queen relied on lliis 


invisible sacrament, to die in the faith of her race and in reconciliation with 
heaven. 
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The queen after having written and prayed, slept soundly for some hours. 
On her awakening, the daughter of Madame Bault dressed and adjusted her 
hair with more neatness and respect for exterior appearance than on other 
divs Marie \ntoinette cast off the black robe she had worn since her hus-l.- 
ind’s death and dressed herself in a white gown. A white handkerchief 
covered her shoulders, a white cap her hair. A black ribbon which bound 
tliis cap around her temples alone recalled to tlie world her mourning, to 
herself her widowliood, and to the people lier immolation. 


The windows and the parapets, the roofs and the trees were loaded with 
HiRM-tators. A crowd of women enraged against “the Austrian” pressed 
ri)und the gratings, and even into the courts. A pale cold autumn fog hung 
over the Seine, and permitted, here and there, some rays of the sun to glitter 
upon tiie rotjfs of the Louvre and upon the tower of the palace. At eleven 
o’clock the ijendarmes and the executioners entered the hall of the 
condemned. The queen embraced the daughter of the concierge, cut her hair 
off herself, allowed herself to be bound without a murmur, and issued with 
a tirm step from the Conciergerie. No feminine weakness, no faintness of 
heiirt, no tn-mbling of the body, nor paleness of features were apparent. 
Niiture olK’ved her will, and lent her all its power to die as a queen. 


On entering from the staircase to the court, she perceived the cart of the 
condemned, towards which the gendarmes directed her steps. She stopped, 
as if to retrace lier road, and made a motion of astonishment and liorror. She 
liad thought that the people would have clothed their hatred somewhat 
decently, and that she would be conducted to the scaffold, as the king was, 
in a close carriage. Having compressed this emotion, she bowed her 


liea@@i in token of assent, and ascended the cart. The abbe Lothringer 
placed himself l)eliind her, notwithstanding her refusal. 

The rortf’iff left the Conciergerie amidst cries of “-live la Repuhlique ! ’” 
“Place a rAutrichiennef’ “”Place a la veuve Capet f”? “ bas la tyrannie ! ’” 
The comedian (Jrammont, aide-de-camp of Ronsin, gave the example and 
the signal to the people, brandishing his naked sword, and parting the crowd 
by the breast of his horse. The hands of the queen being bound, deprived 
her of support against the jolting of the cart upon the pavement. She 
endeavoured by every means to preserve her equilibrium, and the dignity of 
her attitude. “These are not your cushions of Trianon,” shouted some 
wretches to her. The cries, the looks, the laughter, and gestures f)f the 
people overwhelmed her with humiliation. Her cheeks changed continually 
from purple to paleness, and revealed the agitation and reflex of lier blood. 
Notwithstanding the care she had taken of her toilette, the tattered 
appearance of her dress, the coarse linen, the common stuff and the 
crumpled j)laits dishonoured her rank. The curls of her hair escaped from 
her cap and flapped with the breeze upon her forehead. Her red and swollen 
eyes, though dry, revealed the long inundation of care augmented by tears. 
She bit her under lip for some moments with her teeth, as a person who 
suppressed the utterance of acute suffering. 


When she had crossed the Pont-au-Change, and the tumultuous quarters of 
Paris, the silence and serious aspect of the crowd bespoke another region of 
the people. If it was not pity, it was at least dismay. Her countenance 
regaine<l the calm and uniformity of expression which the outrages of the 
multitude had at first disturbed. She thus traversed slowly the whole length 
of the rue St. Honord. The priest placed on the long seat by her side 
endeavoured in vain to call her attention, by words which she seemed to 
repel from her ears. Her looks wandered, with all their intelligence, over 
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the fagades of the houses, over the republican inscriptions, and over the 
costumes and physiognomy of this capital, so changed to her since sixteen 
months of captivity. She regarded above all the windows of the upper 
stories, from which floated the tricoloured banner, the ensign of patriotism. 


The people thought, and witnesses have written, that her light and puerile 
attention was attracted to this exterior decoration of republicanism. Her 
thoughts were different. Her eyes sought a sign of safety amongst these 
signs of her loss. She approached the house which had been pointed out to 
her in her dungeon. She examined with a glance the window whence was to 
descend upon her head the absolution of a disguised priest. A gesture, 
inexplicable to the multitude, made him known to her. She closed her eyes, 
lowered her forehead, collected herself under the invisible hand which 
blessed her ; and, being unable to use her bound hands, she made the sign of 
the cross upon her breast, by three movements of her hand. The spectators 
thought that she prayed alone, and respected her fervency. An inward joy 
and secret consolation shone from this moment upon her countenance. 


On entering upon the place de la Revolution, the leaders of the cortege 
caused the car to approach as near as possible to the Pont Tournant, and 
stopped it for a short time before the entrance of the gardens of the 
Tuileries. Marie Antoinette turned her head on the side of her ancient 
palace, and regarded for some moments that odious and yet dear theatre of 
her greatness and of her fall. Some tears fell upon her knees. All her past 
life appeared before her in the hour of death. Some few more turns of the 
wheels, and she was at the foot of the guillotine. The priest and the 
executioner assisted her to descend, sustaining her by the elbows. She 
mounted the steps of the ladder. On reaching the scaffold, she inadvertently 
trod upon the executioner’s foot. This man uttered a cry of pain. ” Pardon 
me,” she said to him, in a tone of voice as if she had spoken to one of her 
courtiers. She knelt down for an instant and murmured a half-audible 
prayer; afterwards rising, ” Adieu once again, my children,” said she, 
regarding the towers of the Temple, “I go to rejoin your father.” She did not 
attempt, like Louis XVI, to justify herself before the people, nor to move 
them by an appeal to his memory. Her features did not wear, like those of 
her husband, the impression of the anticipated bliss of the just and the 
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martyr, but that of disdain for mankind and a proper impatience to depart 
from life. 


The executioner, trembling more than she, was seized with a tremor which 
checked his hand when disengaging the axe. The head of the queen fell. The 
assistant of the guillotine took it up by the hair and made the round of the 
scaffold, raising it in his right hand and showing it to the people. A long cry 
of ” Vive la Republique ! ” saluted the decapitated member and already 
senseless features. 


The Revolution believed itself avenged; it was only disgraced. This blood 
of a woman recoiled upon its glory, without cementing its liberty. Paris, 
however, felt less emotion at this murder than at that of the king. Public 
opinion affected an indifference to one of the most odious executions that 
disgraced the republic. This sacrifice of a queen and a foreigner, amongst a 
people who had adopted her, had not even the compensation of tragical 
events €@ the remorse and grief of a nation. 


Thus died this queen, frivolous in prosperity, sublime in misfortune, 
intrepid upon the scaffold, the idol of a court, mutilated by the people, long 
the love, and afterwards the ])lind counsellor, of royalty, and latterly the 
personal enemy of the Revolution. This Revolution the queen knew neither 
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how to irritate and to fear it. She took refuge in the court, in place of 
throwing herself into tlie bosom of the people. The people cast on her 
unjustly all the hatred with wliicli they persecuted the ancient regime. They 
attached all the scandal and treason of the court to her name. Omnipotent, 
by her beauty and l)y her wit, over her husband, she invested him with her 
unpopularity, and dragged him, by her love, to his destruction. Her 
vacillating policy, foHowin*” tlie impressions of the moment, by turns 
timid in defeat, and rash in suecess, neither knew how to recede nor to 
advance at the proper moment ; ami enth’il by converting itself into 
intrigues with the emigration party and with foreign powers. The charming 


and dangerous favourite of an anti- (piated, ratlier than the queen of a new, 
nionarcliy, she had neither the prestige of ancient royalty OOO respect; 
nor the prestige of a new reign €€ popularity ; she knew only how to 
fascinate, to mislead, and to die. Called by a people to occupy a throne, that 
people did not even grant her a tomb. For we read upon the register of the 
general interments, in La Madeleine, *@@@ For the eotlin of the widow 
Capet, seven francs.” 


Behold the total of the life of a queen, and of the enormous sums expended 
during a prodigal reign for the splendour, the pleasures, and bounties of a 
woman who had possessed Versailles, St. Cloud, and Trianon. When 
providence desires to address men witii the rude eloquence of royal 
vicissitudes, it speaks with a sign more powerful than the eloquent 
discourses of Seneca and Hossuet, and inscribes a vile cipher upon the 
register of a grave-digger I <’ 


CHAPTER XI 


THE REIGN OF TERROR 


[1793-1794 A.D.] 


We do well to speak with horror of the Reign of Terror and of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, which sent about three thousand persons to death. 
Yet even here we may remind ourselves that this terribly large number 
shrinks into insignificance when compared with the innocent persons 
hurried to more needless wars by the ambition of rulers whom the world 
delights to honour. Let us clear our minds of cant, and neither extenuate nor 
exaggerate the horrors ; and take what comfort we can from the knowledge 
that the chief actors honestly believed they were promoting the good of 
France and of humanity ; that the victims almost all met their death with 
courage and dignity ; that the dim millions of Frenchmen gained greatly by 
the Revolution as a whole, and suffered little from the Reign of Terror. 


OO®@ J.F. Symes. 


To read the history of the Revolution is like going with Dante into the 
Inferno : at every step one thinks to have reached the outermost limits of 
horror, l)ut each fresh move in advance reveals a new circle with new 
crimes, all of which are, with inflexible logic, linked into one continuous 
chain. For it is a truth that when a people is once started on the downward 
slope of an abyss, unless a vigorous effort is made to save it, it is bound to 
continue rolling until it reaches the very bottom. 


The audience had listened respectfully during the trial of INIarie Antoinette, 
had been awed into silence by the contrast they were obliged to draw 
between the splendour that had formerly surrounded the most brilliant of 
queens, and the misery of a prisoner bi” ought from her cell to be delivered 
up to the mercy of judges who were no better than public accusers. Respect 


gradually gave way to emotion, and Robespierre, seeing the change, 
trembled. He had been quick to seize the trutli tliat it was not safe to leave 
one hour of liberty to the convention ; now he saw clearly that liis downfall 
was assured if he allowed one moment of pity to the people. c 
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For several days in October, 1793, there had been seen walking the streets, 
and especially in the market-place, women wearing red caps and calline 
themselves revohitionists. They tried to force this bizarre and extravuf’ ant 
costume on the market-women, but were not successful and wer’e driven 
out with indignation. But there was some deep purport in this apparent 
folly, which had been planned in a secret council held at 8t. Kustai’he; it 
was in fact a scheme for avast assassination. The convention, however, did 
not want matters to go on so quickly. They decided ihiit women’s clubs and 
societies, whatever they miglit style themselves, should he forbidden, and 
more &€€ that all club meetings of the people should be open ones. At a 
sitting held on the 31st, a deputation, declaring itself rei)resentative of all 
the popular clubs of Paris, asked that henceforth, when individuals 

w@®@ ‘re spoken to, they should be addressed as “thee ” and “thou” 
(tutoi/tU.) This petition was vigorously applauded. The most wretched 
Itegg’ar now presumed to “thee” and “thou” those whom he once had 
hardly dared to look in the face. Valets even spoke thus to their masters, and 
the latter had to put up with it for fear of being denounced. f^ 


Now came the turn of the Girondists to appear before the fatal tribunal. 
Twenty-one of their members had remained in prison since the 2nd of June ; 
of these the chiefs were Vergniaud, Brissot, Valaze, Gensonne, Lasource, 


Fonfrede. Their trial was, of course, but the mockery of justice. Chabot and 
Fabre d’Fglantine appeared as witnesses, and uttered, without fear of 
contradiction, whatever circumstances of conspiracy or crime their 
imaginations could suggest. The eloquence of Vergniaud, although he had 
been too careless to prepare a defence, here exerted for the last time, shook 
the judges an<l melted the auditors. A decree of the convention instantly 
stopped the pleadings, and ordered the court to proceed to pass sentence: it 
was death. The victims hailed the fate, which they had foreseen, with a 
verse of the Marseillaise hymn, originally applied to the enemies of 
freedom, now but too applicable to its friends. Valaze, at the moment, 
pierced himself with a poniard, and fell dead ; Vergniaud, more heroic, 
flung away a box of poison, in order to die with his friends. They were 
executed on the morrow, showing in death that firmness* which, had it been 
displayed in the acts of their political life, would at least have saved their 
memory from reprobation, and most probably insured them a glorious and 
successful career. Those who think that the stern law of retaliation is or 
should be applied to human fortunes, will say they merited their fate ; will 
argue that those who stirred the mob to the insurrection of the 20th of June, 
1792, and who looked on at that of the 10th of August, deserved to be 
overthrown by the same force in June, 1793 ; and that those who in timidity 
voted the death of Louis XVI might expect to find in their judges a similar 
justice and mercy. 


‘ Thoy paftsod the niglit before their death drinkiiisj punch, while the prison 
echoed with thplrnonRH. They went to death at ten o’ch:)ck in the njornin, 
<:, all showing great courage, particularly the deputies from Bordeaux. 
Ducos, who was naturally light-hearted and witty, joked pvcn when putting 
his head in the guillotine. ” It is about time,” he said to those around him, 
‘@@@ that the ronvention should decree the inviolability of heads,” and 
just at that moment the axe fell on hw. The body of Valaz/ was put in one of 
the carts which had brought his unhappy Companions to the place of 
execution, and thrown with them into the same ditch. All the men bore 
ihemselves characteristically to the end. The author of these memoirs knew 
many of them in prLson. (‘arra was fond of diplomatic arguing; the violent 
Duperret cursed Paris; Hri-wot always talked of his systems; Ducos wrote 
songs ; Gensonn was very silent ; Garlien, who had a beautiful voice, often 


sang ; the abo6 Fauchet alone became devout, and continually rrriird hw 
breviary. @@@ Dai nxN.” 
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Soon after her political friends, the wife of Roland perished on the same 
scaffold. ” O Liberty ! ” said she, addressing in her dying breath the statue 
so called, and placed with melancholy irony to preside over the place of 
execution @@@ “O Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy name ! ” 
Her husband, on learning of her death, stabbed himself. Others of the 
Gironde were taken at Bordeaux, by this time reduced. Tallien, the 
proconsul, caused several to be executed amidst the wide proscription and 
slaughter of their partisans. But space is wanting to enumerate the victims 
of even this early epoch, when heads fell as yet singly, or but a score at a 
time, beneath the guillotine. Bailly, however, must not be forgotten OOO 
Bailly, tlie idolised mayor of Paris, whom, by a refinement of cruelty, the 
mob employed, on the day of his execution, in displacing and dragging his 
gibbet from one place to another. The old man, as he awaited the 
executioner, was seen to tremble under his many years and the winter’s day. 
“@@@ You tremble, Bailly,” sneered one of his guards. ” ‘Tis from cold,” 
replied the aged man. e 


Robespierre lamented Bailly ! ” It is thus,” exclaimed he at supper with 
Duplay, “that they will martyrise ourselves.” A courtesan died by the side 
of a sage. The people applauded equally. It had lost all discernment of vice 
or virtue. INIadame du Barry, mistress of Louis XV, died at a short interval 
from Bailly. Still young at the death of Louis XV, Madame du Barry had 
been sequestered for some months in a convent, for the sake of decency 
@@¢@ a characteristic of the new reign. Soon freed from this confinement, 
she had lived in a splendid retreat near Paris €@ the Pavilion de 
Luciennes @€@ on the borders of the forest of St. Germain. Immense 
riches, the gifts of Louis XV, rendered her exile almost as brilliant as her 
reign. Judged and condemned without discussion, shown to the people as 


one of the stains of the throne, she went to death amidst the yells of the 
populace. She did not cease to invoke pity, in the most humiliating terms. 
Tears flowed incessantly from her eyes upon her bosom. Her piercing cries 
prevailed over the noise of the wheels and the clamour of the multitude. It 
seemed as if the knife struck this woman beforehand, and deprived her a 
thousand times of life. “Life! Life !” she cried: “-life for my repentance ! 
©@@ Life for all my devotion to the republic ! @@@ Life for all my 
riches to the nation ! ” The passage of the courtesan to the scaffold was but 
one lamentation. Under the knife she still wept. She alone, amongst all the 
women executed, died a coward, because she died neither for opinion, for 
virtue, nor for love, but for vice. She dishonoured the scaffold as she had 
dishonoured the throne. 9 


The duke of Orleans, Philipj)e Egalite, perished also at this epoch. Death- 
blows were dealt around so thickly that those subject to them gathered 
courage, like soldiers exposed to the fire of battle. Innocent and guilty 
braved alike the guillotine with carelessness ; some even courted it. Distant 
spectators, however, shuddered. Terror penetrated into every domicile, and 
came as a moral medicine to neutralise and arrest that thirst of liberty, the 
excess of which had produced all these ills. 


If the pen shrinks from describing, except by a few strokes, the wholesale 
murders of the capital, how shall it attempt to portray tlie massacres in the 
provinces? If in Paris some discrimination was used, some form observed, 
in the departments the proconsuls of the convention dispensed with all. Nor 
could reaction, vengeance, nor security be given as the pretexts ; for in the 
department of the north, where neither resistance nor federation had been 
manifested, the proscriptions were no less sweeping and severe.* 
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We are n<nv, therefore, got to that bhick precipitous Abyss ; whither all 
thiiK’s have hmg been tending; where, haviiig now arrived on the giddy 
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vep’”, thev hiul down, in confused ruin; headlong, pellmell, down, down; 


tTirSansculoltisni have eonsununated itself; and in this wondrous French 


Kevolut’ion, as in a Doomsday, a World have been rapidly, if not born 
again, yet destroyed and engulfed. Terror has long been terrible : but to the 
actors themselves it has now become manifest that their appointed course is 
one of Terror ; and they say. Be it so. ” Que la Terreur soit a Vordre dujour.” 


So many centuries, say only from Hugh Capet downwards, had been adding 
together, century transmitting it with increase to century, the sum of 
WickeiCiess, of Falsehooil, Oppression of man by man. Kings were sin- 
ners, ami I’riests were, and People. Open-Scoundrels rode triumphant, 
bediadcmed, becoronetted, bcmitred; or the still fataller species of Secret- 
Scoundrels, in tlieir fair-sounding formulas, speciosities, respectabilities, 
hol-low within : the race of Quacks was grown many as the sands of the 
sea. Till at length such a sum of Quackery had accumulated itself as, in 
brief, the Karlh and the Heavens were weary of. Slow seemed the Day of 
Settlement; coming on, all imi)erce])tible, across the bluster and 
fanfaronade of Courtier-isms, Conquering-lleroisms, Most Christian Grand 
Monarque-‘isms, Well-beloved Tompadourisms : yet behold it was always 
coming; behold it has come, suddenly, unlooked for by any man ! The 
harvest of long centuries was ripening and whitening so rapidly of late ; and 
now it has grown white, and is reaped rapidly, as it were, in one day. 
Reaped, in this Reign of Terror ; and carried home, to Hades and the Pit ! 
@@@ Unhappy Sons of Adam : it is ever so ; and never do they know it, 
nor will they know it. 


Barnave’s appearance at the Revolutionary Tribunal was of the bravest ; but 
it could not stead him. And Petion, once also of the Extreme Left, and 
named “Petion Virtue,” where is he? Civilly dead; in the Caves of St. 
Kniilion ; to be devoured of dogs. And Robespierre, who rode along with 
him on the shoulders of the people, is in Committee of Salut; civilly alive: 
not to live always. National Deputies not a few! And Generals: the memory 
of General Custine cannot be defended by his Son ; his Son is already 
guillotined. Custine the Ex-Noble was replaced by Houchard the Plebeian : 
he too could not prosper in the North ; for him too there was no mercy ; he 
has perished in the Place de la Revolution, after attempting suicide in 
Prison. And Generals Biron, Beauharnais, Brunet, whatsoever General 


prospei-s not; tough old Liickner, with his eyes grown rheumy; Alsatian 
Westermann, valiant and diligent in La Vendee : ” none of them can,” as the 
Psalmist sings, ”his soul from death deliver.” 


How busy are tlie Revolutionary Committees ; Sections with their Forty 
Halfpence a-day ! Arrestment on arrestment falls quick, continual ; 
followed by death. Ex-Minister Claviere has killed himself in Prison. Ex- 
Minister Lei)nui, seized in a hayloft, under the disguise of a working man, 
is instantly conducted to death. Nay, withal, is it not what Barrere calls 
“coining money on the Place de la Revolution?” For always the “property 
of the guilty, if property he have,” is confiscated. To avoid accidents, we 
even make a Law that suicide shall not defraud us; that a criminal who kills 
himself does not the less incur forfeiture of goods. Let the guilty tremble, 
therefore, and the suspect, and the rich, and in a word all manner of Culottic 
men ! Luxembourg Palace, once Monsieur’s, has become a huge loathsome 
Prison ; Chan-lilly Palace too, once Conde’s: @@@ And their Landlords 
are at Blankenburg, 
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on the wrong side of the Rhine. In Paris are now some Twelve Prisons ; in 
France some Forl3/4-four Thousand ; thitherward, thick as brown leaves in 
Autumn, rustle and travel the suspect ; shaken down by Revolutionary 
Committees, they are swept thitherward, as into their storehouse, OOP to 
be consumed by Samson and Tinville. ” The Guillotine goes not ill, La 
Guillotine ne va pas maW” 


The suspect may well tremble ; but how much more the open rebels ; 
@@@ the Girondin Cities of the South ! Revolutionary Army is gone 
forth, under Ronsin the Playwright ; six thousand strong : and has portable 
guillotines. Representative Carrier has got to Nantes, by the edge of blazing 
La Vendee, which Rossignol has literally set on fire : Carrier will try wliat 
captives you make ; his guillotine goes always. Little children are 
guillotined, and aged men. Swift as the machine is, it will not serve ; the 


Headsman and all his valets sink, worn down with work ; declare that the 
human muscles can no more. Whereupon you must try fusillading ; to 
which perhaps still frightfuller methods may succeed. 


In Brest, to like purpose, rules Jean-Bon Saint-Andre ; with an Army of Red 
Nightcaps. In Bordeaux rules Tallien, with his Isabeau and hench-men ; 
Guadets, Cussys, Salleses, many fall ; the bloody Pike and Nightcap 
bearing supreme sway ; the Guillotine coining money. Bristly fox-haired 
Tallien, once Able Editor, still young in years, is now become most gloomy, 
potent ; a Pluto on Earth, and has the keys of Tartarus. 


Maignet, at Orange in the South ; Lebon at Arras in the North, become 
world’s wonders. Fouches, jMaignets, Barrases, Frerons scour the Southern 
Departments ; like reapers, with their guillotine-sickle. Many are the 
labourers, great is the harvest. By the hundred and the thousand, men’s lives 
are cropt ; cast like brands into the burning. 


Marseilles is taken, and put under martial law. Low now is Jourdan the 
Headsman’s own head. The other Hundreds are not named. Alas, they, like 
confused faggots, lie massed together for us ; counted by the cartload: and 
yet not an individual faggot-twig of them but had a Life and History ; and 
was cut, not without pangs as when a Kaiser dies ! Least of all cities can 
Lyons escape.’ Lyons in fact is a Town to be abolished ; not Lyons 
henceforth, but Commune Affranchie, ” Township Freed ” : the very name 
of it shall perish. 


Two-hundred and nine men are marched forth over the River, to be shot in 
mass, by musket and cannon, in the Promenade of the Brotteaux. It is the 
second of such scenes; the first was of some Seventy. The corpses of the 
first were flung into the Rhone, but the Rhone stranded some ; so these 
now, of the second lot, are to be buried on land. Their one long grave is dug 
; they stand ranked, by the loose mould-ridge ; the younger of them singing 
the Marseillaise. Jacobin National Guards give fire ; but have again to give 
fire, and again ; and to take the bayonet and the spade, for though the 
doomed all fall, they do not all die ; OOO and it becomes a butchery too 
horrible for speech. So that the very Nationals, as they fire, turn away their 
faces. 
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And so, over France universally, there is Civic Feast and liiglitide : and 
Toulon sees fusillading, grapeshotting in mass, as Lyons saw ; and ” death 
is poured out in great floods, vomie a grands flots.”” Nantes Town is sunk 
in sleep ; but Representant Carrier is not sleeping, tlie wool-capped 
Company of Marat is not sleeping. Why unmoors that flat-bottomed craft, 
that 


[1 For a fuller account of the insurrection and fate of Lyons, see the next 
chapter. | 
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gaharre ; about eleven at night ; with Ninety Priests under hatches? They 
are going to Belle lie ? In the middle of the Loire stream, on signal given, 
the gabarre is scuttled ; ^ she sinks with all her cargo. ” Sentence of 
Deportation,” writes Carrier, ” was executed vertically.” The Ninety Priests, 
with their gabarre-coffin, lie deep ! It is the first of the Noyades‘ what we 
may call “Drownages,” of Carrier ; which have become famous forever. 


Guillotining there was at Nantes, till the Headsman sank worn out : then 
fusillading ” in the Plain of Saint-Mauve ” ; little children fusilladed, and 
women with children at the breast ; children and women, by the hundred 
and twenty ; and by the five hundred, so liot is La Vendue : till the very 
Jacobins grew sick, and all but the Company of Marat cried. Hold ! 
Wherefore now we have got Noyading ; and on the 24th night of ” 
Frostarious,’” year 2, which is 14th of December 1793, we liave a second 
Noyade : consisting of ” a Hundred and Thirty-eight persons.” 


Or why waste a gabarre, sinking it with them ? Fling them out ; fling them 
out, with their hands tied: pour a continual hail of lead over all the space, 
till the last struggler of them be sunk ! And women were in that gabarre ; 
whom the Red Nightcaps were stripping naked ; who begged, in their 
agony, that their smocks might not be strijt from them. And young children 


were thrown in, their mothers vainly pleading : ” Wolflings,” answered the 
Company of Marat, “who would grow to be wolves.” 


By degrees, daylight itself witnesses Noyades : women and men are tied 
together, feet and feet, hands and hands ; and flung in: this they call 
Mariage Repuhlicain‘ Republican Marriage. Cruel is the panther of the 
woods, the she-bear bereaved of her whelps : but there is in man a hatred 
crueller than that. Dumb, out of suffering now, as pale swoln corpses, the 
victims tumble confusedly seaward along the Loire stream ; the tide rolling 
them back : clouds of ravens darken the River ; wolves prowl on the shoal- 
places. 


Carrier writes, ” Quel torrent rSvolutionnaire ” (What a torrent of 
Revolution !) For the man is rabid; and the Time is rabid. These are the 
Noyades of Carrier ; twenty-five by the tale, for what is done in darkness 
comes to be investigated in sunlight : ^ not to be forgotten for centuries. 
@@@ We will turn to another aspect of the Consummation of 
Sansculottism ; leaving this as the blackest. 


But indeed men are all rabid; as the Time is. Representative Lebon, at 
Arras, dashes his sword into the blood flowing from the Guillotine ; 
exclaims, ” How I like it ! ” ‘Mothers, they say, by his order, have to stand 
by while the Guillotine devours their children : a band of music is stationed 
near ; and, at the fall of every head, strikes up its Ca ira. In the Burgh of 
Bedouin, in the Orange region, the Liberty-tree has been cut down over 
night. Representative Maignet, at Orange, hears of it ; burns Bedouin Burgh 
to the last dog-hutch,3 guillotines the-inhabitants, or drives them into the 
caves and hills. Republic One and Indivisible ! / 


[1 This first noyade may be charitably ascribed to accident ; but the same 
excuse cannot be made for those that succeeded.” ] 


[2 The victims of Carrier at Nantes have been set variously between 418 
and 8,000 ; at his trial the majority of witnesses agreed on about 1,800, 
which may be accepted as the most probable. As to his ” republican 
marriages,” when naked couples bound together were thrown into the river, 
the whole story has been denied ; but evidence to that effect was brought 
against him, when he was recalled and tried for his inhumanity and replaced 


by mild deputies. Stephens ” estimates Carrier’s total destruction of Nantes 
people by fusillade and noyade at 5,000 between October, 1793. and 
February, 1794, @@@ “more than suffered death throughout the whole 
reign of Terror at Paris.” ] 


[* According to some writers, though not all, only ten houses were burned 
at Bedouin. | 
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Of the three institutions which the Revolution desired to modify or destroy 
@@@ the throne, the nobility, and the religion of the state OOO there 
remained standing only the religion of the state, because, taking refuge in 
conscience, and amalgamating itself with the very idea, it was impossible 
for its persecutors to follow it so far. The civil constitution of the clergy ; 
the oath imposed upon the priests ; that oath declared schism by the court of 
Rome ; the retractations which the mass of the priests had made of this oath 
to remain attached to the Catholic centre ; the expulsion of these refractory 
priests from their presbyteries and their churches ; the installation of a 
national and republican clergy in the place of these faithful ministers to 
Rome ; the persecution against these rebel ecclesiastics to the law, for 
remaining obedient to the faith, their imprisonment, their proscription, en 
masse, on board the vessels of the republic at Rochefort @€@ all these 
quarrels, all this violence, all these exiles, all these executions, and all these 
martyrdoms of Catholic priests, had swept away in appearance the ancient 
worship from the face of the republic. The constitutional worship @@@ a 
palpable inconsequence of sworn priests, who exercised a pretended 
Catholicism in spite of the spiritual chief of Catholicism, was nothing more 
than a sacred toy which the convention had left to the country people in 
order not to destroy their customs too suddenly. But the impatient 
philosophers of the convention, of the Jacobins, and of the commune, felt 
indignant at this resemblance to religion, which survived, in the eyes of the 


people, religion itself. The greater number openly proclaimed atheism as 
the only doctrine worthy of intrepid spirits in the material logic of the 
period. 


The leaders of the commune, and above all Chaumette and Hebert, 
encouraged in the people these seditions against all worship. They 
demanded brilliant apostacies from the priests, and often obtained them. 
Some ecclesiastics, many under the empire of fear, others from real 
incredulity, ascended the chair to declare that they had been until then 
impostors. Acclamations awaited these renegades from the altar. The once 
sacred ceremonies were derisively parodied. They dressed an ox or an ass in 
pontifical ornaments ; they paraded these through the streets ; they drank 
wine from the chalice, and shut the church. They wrote upon the gate of the 
place of the sepulchre, sommeil eternel (eternal rest). In a few months the 
immense materiel of Catholic worship OO@ cathedrals, churches, 
monasteries, presbyteries, towers, belfries, ministers, and ceremonies 
©@@ had disappeared. They desired to possess themselves of the 
temples, to offer them a new worship, a kind of renewed paganism, whose 
dogmas were but images, whose adoration was but a ceremonial, and whose 
divinity supreme was but Reason become in its own person its own God, 
and adoring itself in its attributes. The laws of the convention, which 
continued to salary the national Catholic worship, opposed themselves to 
this violent invasion of this philosophical religion of Chaumette in the 
cathedral and in the churches of Paris. It was incumbent to cause these 
ancient buildings to be evacuated by a voluntary renunciation of the 
constitutional bishop and his clergy. An equivalent salary was assured to the 
principals amongst them, or more lucrative functions in the civil and 
military administrations of the republic. Hope and threats wrung from them 
their resignation. 


Chaumette exclaimed that the day when Reason resumed her empire 


merited a place to itself in the epochs of the Revolution. He demanded that 
the committee of Public Instruction should bestow in the new calendar a 
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place to the “Day of Reason.” This abdication of exterior Catholicism by 
the priests of a nation surrounded for so many ages by the power of this 
worship, is one of the most characteristic acts of the spirit of the 
Revolution. The bells, those sonorous voices of Christian temples, were cast 
into money or cannon. The directors of the departments forbade the 
institutors to pronounce the name of God in their tuition to the children of 
the people. The commune desired to replace the ceremonies of religion by 
other spectacles, to which the people flocked as they do to all novel sights. 
But religions do not spring up in the market-place at the voice of legislators 
or demagogues. Tlie religion of Chaumette and the commune was merely a 
popular opera transferred from the theatre to the tabernacle. 


The 20th of December, the day fixed for the installation of the new worship, 
the commune, the convention, and the authorities of Paris, went in a body to 
the cathedral. Chaumette, seconded by Lais, an actor at the opera, had 
arranged the plan of the fete. Mademoiselle Maillard, an actress, in the full 
bloom of youth and talent, formerly a favourite of the queen, and high in 
popular admiration, had been compelled by Chaumette’s threats to play the 
part of the divinity of the people. She entered borne on a palan-quin, the 
seat of which was formed of oak branches. Women dressed in white, and 
wearing tricoloured girdles, preceded her. Popular societies, fraternal 
female societies, revolutionary committees, sections, groups of chor-isters, 
singers, and opera dancers encircled the throne. With the theatrical cothurni 
on her feet, a Phrygian cap on her head, her frame scarcely covered with a 
white tunic, over which a flowing cloak of sky-blue was thrown, the 
priestess was borne, at the sound of instruments, to the foot of the altar, and 
placed on the spot where the adoration of the faithful so lately sought the 
mystic bread transformed into a divinity. Behind her was a vast torch, 
emblematical of the light of philosophy, destined henceforward to be the 
sole flame of the interior of these temples. The actress lighted this 
flambeau. Chaumette, receiving the encensoir, in which the perfume was 
burning, from the hands of the two acolytes, knelt, and waved it in the air. A 
mutilated statue of the Virgin was lying at his feet. Chaumette 
apostrophised the marble, and defied it to resume its place in the respect of 
the people. Dances and hymns attracted the eyes and ears of the spectators. 


No profanation was wanting in the old temple whose foundations were 
confounded with the foundations of religion and the monarchy. Forced by 
terror to be present at this fete, Bishop Gobel was there, in a tribune, at this 
parody of the mysteries which three days before he had celebrated at the 
same altar. Motionless from fear, tears of shame rolled down the bishop’s 
cheeks. 


A similar worship was imitated in all the churches throughout the 
departments. The light surface of France bent before every wind from Paris. 
Only instead of divinities borrowed from the theatres, the representatives in 
mission compelled modest wives and innocent young maidens to display 
themselves to the adoration of the public in these spectacles. The 
devastation of sanctuaries, and the dispersion of relics, followed the 
inauguration of the allegorical worship of Chaumette. fif 


FALL OF THE HEBERTISTS (1794 A.D.) 


In the meantime, the victorious Jacobins were about to split into two 
contending parties. But first let us regard a picture of the convention at 
present, drawn by one of its members, Thibaudeau : f^ ” The national 
convention itself was no longer aught than a nominal representation, than a 
passive 
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instrument of terror. On the ruins of its independence was raised that 
monstrous dictatorship, called the committee of Public Safety. Terror 
isolated and struck with stupor the deputies as much as the mass of citizens. 
On entering the assembly, each member, full of mistrust, governed his 
words and demeanour, lest either should be construed into a crime. Nothing 
was indifferent€€@ the place one sat on, a gesture, a look, a murmur, a 
smile. The highest bench of the Mountain marking the highest degree of 
republicanism, all pressed towards it ; the right side remaining deserted 
since the fall of the Gironde. Those who had voted with that party, and had 


too much conscience to become Jacobins, took refuge in the Plain, ever 
ready to receive those who sought safety in inaction. Other members, more 
pusillanimous, still assumed no fixed place, but changed continually, 
seeking thus to deceive and baffle suspicion. Some, still more cunning, in 
the fear of being compromised, never sat down at all, but remained standing 
at the foot of the tribune. On trying occasions, when there was re/“ugnance 
to vote for a violent measure, and danger to oppose it, they escaped by 
stealth from the assembly.” 


The trying moment for a revolutionary party is when it has conquered, and 
essays to govern. The followers and the weapons, which have hitherto aided 
it in crushing and overthrowing, prove most unmanageable instruments of 
administration. When the Girondists had conquered royalty, and found 
themselves possessed of the ministry and the majority of the convention, 
they sought to stop the revolutionary current by the force of reason, of 
eloquence, and of law. All had proved unavailing. Still the never-failing rule 
held good, that a party more extreme than the government exists of 
necessity, however popular and extreme that government. 


The anarchical party now formed itself in what had ever been the most 
violent furnace of the Revolution, the Cordelier club, of the men whom 
even Marat had denounced, but who had nevertheless been the most violent 
agitators of the 31st of May. When the all-levelling constitution of 1793 
was proposed, the anarchists found it not democratical enough, and 
petitioned accordingly. When it was set aside, and the committee of Public 
Safety installed with dictatorial power in its place, the anarchists demanded 
the constitution. Whilst Robespierre defended the government of the day 
against the violent opposition, he was at the same time menaced by another, 
the moderates, who thought that blood enough had been shed, and that 
measures of vengeance or rigour were no longer necessary. This party, 
which already began to lean to the side of humanity, was unfortunately 
brought thither by no honourable path. It was formed of successful 
plunderers €€€ of those who had enriched themselves in the Revolution, 
who loved pleasure and tranquillity, and who thought the time was come for 
enjoyment. These were necessarily few. The great and famishing mass of 
the undistinguished and uninvited pressed on their rear, demanded the 
continuance of the revolutionary times and habits, and exclaimed against 


moderatism as their ruin. This was the sentiment of the Jacobin club, and of 
the talking majority of the public. 


Robespierre could not but adopt and lead this opinion, the Jacobins being 
his true support, the chief source of liis popularity as a demagogue. But 
then, as a member of the government, he had to repress the anarchists ; and 
the difficulty was to refute them, and repulse, without incurring the 
suspicion of moderatism. This position was dangerous, betwixt the two 
parties. If the anarchists succeeded in proving him moderate to the Jacobins, 
he was lost ; and he was wise enough to see that the moderates liad no force 
or class on whom they could rely, and that to rely on them would be to lean 
on a broken 
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reed. The subtle tyrant, therefore, whilst obliged to denounce and menace 
the anarchists, cleansed himself from the crime of moderation by enforcing 
measures of blood and keeping the guillotine in action ; and at the same 
time he prepared the means, and watched the opportunity, of delivering 
himself from the dilemma by the ruin of both parties. 


Dantoii wanted his colleague’s acuteness and his perseverance. He was one 
of those sated revolutionists who wished to stop the effusion of blood. He 
knew his eloquence or influence was as yet unequal to the task : he 
therefore, rather than imitate Robespierre in indulging the sanguinary 
feeling of the time, thought it best to retire to the country, and wait till the 
revolutionary fury had ebbed, and humanity began to flow @@@ a feeling 
fatal to him, and most advantageous to Robespierre; thus ridding the latter 
of a formidable rival. 


Previous to the secession of Danton, the anarchists had recourse to the 
singular manoeuvre of the Feast of Reason. Robespierre, Danton, the 
convention itself, had blushed at such a scene : shame made even them 
recoil. 


Soon after broke out the quarrel between the moderates and the anarchists, 
which enabled Robespierre and his committee, placed between them, to 
crush both in succession. The moderate party has been represented as 
composed principally of successful plunderers, of wealthy fortunate men, 
desirous of enjoying their spoils. There were others, however, moderate 
from honest indignation. One of these, Philippeau, in the blindness of zeal, 
began the attack upon those moderate from corruption, by proposing an 
inquest into the fortunes and dilapidations of the deputies. Philippeau here 
lifted the axe that was to fall upon his own head. Bazire and Chabot, the 
Jacobins who had grown tender-hearted because gorged with plunder, 
defended themselves, and exclaimed against denunciations, ” Let us not 
decimate and devour each other. Already the royalists exult in our 
destruction ; they see us sending each other to the scaffold. ‘ To-day,’ say 
they, ‘ ‘tis Danton’s turn, then Billaud’s, last Robespierre’s. Let us pass a 
law that no deputy shall be arrested, at least until heard.” This decree 
passed. The anarchists exclaimed against it ; the Jacobins joined them ; and 
a complete outcry was raised against the moderates. The rabble were in 
want of victims. Tlie royalists, constitutionalists, Girondists, had all 
perished. The source that supplied the guillotine was running dry, when the 
moderates were presented as the victims of popular vengeance. 


Robespierre had here the wit to perceive that the current was setting in the 
wrong direction, and moreover the courage to resist and turn it right. The 
Revolution, in his idea, had descended far enough; he wished that it should 
continue indeed, but on a level, not a downward course. He therefore set his 
face against the anarchists, thundered against Hebert, and boldly attacked 
the commune, which he accused of setting up a new and aristocratic 
religion. ” Atheism,” said Robespierre, ” is aristocratic ; it is the natural 
religion of the lazy and the rich. On the contrary, the belief in a deity is a 
popular, a universal belief, moreover a necessary one. If God did not exist, 
we should invent him.’” 


Hebert, Chaumette, and the commune, intimidated by the apostrophes of 
Robespierre, drew back, recanted their atheism, and abolished their worship 
of Reason. But at the same time tliey vented their spleen by redoubled 
attacks upon the moderates, with whom they implicated Danton. Whilst the 
anarchists in the municipality thus quailed, the original and more active 


agitators in the Cordelier club showed more stubbornness. Ronsin and 
Rossignol, generals of the party, who had commanded with all brutality 
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in La Vendee, were accused by Pliilippeau and put in arrest. To sliow its 
impartiality, the government at the same time arrested those of the 
moderates who were accused of embezzlement and corruption. The parties 
now became -declared. The anarchists exclaimed against the counter- 
revolutionists, as they called the moderates, and, through the medium of 
Hebert’s Journal, the Pere Duchesne, cast upon tliem all every kind of 
calumny and abuse. They accused Danton as a rank moderate ; nor did that 
personage deny, though he avoided to admit the truth of the accusation. 
Camille Desmoulins, the friend of Danton, the very man who began the 
Revolution by grasping his pistols on the news of Necker’s dismissal, and 
mounting on a table in the Palais Royal to proclaim the necessity of 
immediate and open resistance €€ he too was a moderate, and now 
commenced a journal, which he called the Vieux Cordelier, in opposition to 
Hebert. 


Nought is more surprising in the Revolution than the talents which it 
actually gave, rather than excited in men who, even in its stirring 
commencement, might be and were universally classed with the dull. We 
have seen Robespierre become even eloquent by dint of habit, by position, 
by the times, and the opinions which he represented ; and now we find in 
the vulgar ringleader of riot, in Desmoulins, a suavity and refinement 
blended with force, a power of writing, in short, that the most cultivated age 
cannot exceed. The pretended translation of Tacitus, in which he depicts the 
tyranny of the convention, is a chef d’oeuvre of its kind. His apostrophes 
against Hebert unite to Vergniaud’s warmth a contemptuous irony 
unsurpassed in the warfare of the pen. 


Both parties were summoned to the Jacobins, as to the bar of public 
opinion. Both pleaded their cause ; and Robespierre, contented at first with 
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the injuries inflicted by their mutual accusation on the characters of each, 
silenced the quarrel for the time. He let loose the anarchists : they instantly 
fell to vapouring and plotting. The members of the committee of Public 
Safety appeared to them imbecile sovereigns, and the whole system 
perplexed and complicated. They imagined a simple form of government, 
consisting of a general and a judge, both with dictatorial power. A 
revolutionist at that time saw but two administrative functions and 
necessities, of fighting foreign enemies and beheading domestic foes, the 
latter to be designated by interest or humour. With these ideas the anarchists 
tried every means of raising an insurrection. They accused the convention 
of the public scarcity, of all existing ills. They already had acquired the 
majority in one section ; and the commune, or its magistrates, Hebert and 
Chaumette, supported them, though with hesitation. They proceeded, by the 
dissemination of small pamphlets and placards in the markets and other 
populous quarters, to stir up the people against the convention. But it was 
no longer an irresolute party, a feeble ministry, and the name of law which 
reigned. A committee in the assembly was appointed to take their writings 
into consideration ; and on the morrow all the leading anarchists were 
arrested. With Ronsin and Vincent, vapourers and soldiers, were taken 
Chaumette, the apostle of Reason, Hebert, the infamous insulter of the 
dying queen OOO how they were welcomed by the population of the 
prisons ! €€@ the apostate archbishop Gobel, and Anacharsis Clootz.e 


The manner in which they were arrested forced them into the ranks of 
ordinary thieves, from whence only a revolution could extricate them. They 
appeared before that revolutionary tribunal from whence they had once 
condemned hundreds to die. The crime of which they were accused was 
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counter-revolution. They were represented as foreign agents. The perusal of 
this extraordinary trial gives no proof Avhatever of this last imputation. On 
the 1st Germinal (March 24th), Hebert was sent to his death, and with him 
perished many of his accomplices. Among these were Ronsin, general in 


the revolutionary army, Anacharsis Clootz, deputy to the national 
convention (an atrocious maniac, who claimed the title of Orator of 
Mankind, and who constantly spoke of making known to all nations liberty, 
atheism, and Septemhrisation’ a terrible word of his own coining), Vincent, 
general of the War department, Proly, Pereyra, and Dubuisson (the three 
commissioners who had denounced Dumouriez). The rest were more 
obscure, but no less guilty. The people, crowding to witness their 
punishment, overwhelmed them with insults, and particularly delighted in 
tormenting Hebert by applying to him those odious jests by which he 
designated the guillotine. 


THE FALL OF DANTON 


This victory alarmed those who had obtained it. The joy expressed by the 
people was a terrible presage of the intoxication with which their own 
punishment would one day be contemplated. Danton and Camille 
Desmoulins were not allowed to congratulate themselves for long upon 
having accomplished the downfall of these dangerous anarchists. On the 
night of the lOth-llth Germinal they were arrested, and with them, their 
colleagues La-croix, Philippeau, Herault de Sechelles, and General 
Westermann. The following day the convention was much agitated. 
Legendre, a friend of Danton and Camille, tried to rally their trembling 
friends. He showed them a similar fate awaiting them @€@ the merited 
consequence of their cowardly silence ; at first his protestation received 
marked approval from the Mountain. Then the members of the committee 
of Public Safety appeared, with lagging footsteps, composed bearing, brave 
but treacherous glances. Legendre seemed affected and stopped. ” Have 
done,” said Robespierre to him coldly, ” it is well for us to know all the 
accomplices of the traitors and conspirators we have arrested.” After this 
remark there was not one man who dared support Legendre. Saint-Just 
ascended the tribune ; the revolutionists never gave vent to more reckless 
absurdities than when engaged in what they termed acts of accusation. 1 
Saint-Just surpassed all that had ever been heard hitherto in this respect. It 
was a picture of all the factions the Revolution had given birth to ; the 
secret ties that united them were herein so depicted that Saint-Just portrayed 
perfect harmony between Danton, directing the massacres of September 
2nd, and the victims of those fatal days ; between Danton and the 


Girondists, of whose condemnation he had been the cause ; between Danton 
and the Hebertists whom he had defied. Comparisons as ridiculous as these 
weakened anything the speaker had to say of the liaisons of Danton and the 
Orleanist party. 


Robespierre then spoke to show that from henceforth he reigned without 


[1 Dizziness begins when the Jacobins lay hands on Danton. To what 
blindness absolute power has condemned them, when they refuse to see that 
they themselves are beginning to totter ! All that hatred and gullibility can 
heap together forms the basis of Saint-Just’s charges. He reiterates what he 
has so many times said, and always to the end of encompassing the death of 
his revolutionary accomplices. His deliberate fury unites itself with literary 
research. In denouncing Danton he calls to mind Cicero’s philippics against 
Antony. This rhetoric, which never deserts the chief Jacobins, contributes, 
no less than do their passions, to blind them. The tenacity in destroying 
those who shield them is as tragic as anything in history. Saint-Just does not 
utter a single word that does not react upon himself ; the accuser condemns 
himself. In hustling Danton on to the scaffold he mounts its first steps. 
Gloom accumulates. In this cloud the ruin of all is to be consummated. 
Saint-Just’s discourse is a long, blind suicide. OO Quinet.??] 
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a rival. His triumph was tinged witli a sullen uneasiness. Of all the enemies 
he had overthrown, Danton was the only one who could leave implacable 
avengers. Robespierre saw consternation reigning over all the Mountain. He 
foresaw that he would be forced again to decimate his former soldier}-. 
Would it again stand slaughter without seeking to defend itself? The 
Revolution, Robespierre and Saint-Just announced, would henceforth 
assume a different aspect. ” That our friends, that our enemies may learn,” 
they said, ” that terror and virtue are the order of the day.” Thereby they 
emphasised their intention that austerity, temperance, and disinterestedness 
should from that time be exacted from the assassins. By this declaration 


they further intimidated and subjugated their agents ; Robespierre must be 
imitated in all things, most particularly in his hypocrisy OOO and 
Robespierre was adored. 


The trial of Danton and his colleagues was conducted by the revolutionary 
tribunal with the same forms they themselves had created to hasten the 
condemnation of the Girondists. Danton began his defence, and his 
introduction indicated the hope of at least involving the treacherous 
Robespierre in his downfall. The president of the tribunal closed his lips by 
repeatedly telling him that he had strayed from the point. Then began a 
stormy scene, the president’s bell, the cries of his lictors, the voice of 
Danton, and the murmurs of the people made a horrible tumult. ^ The 
accused insulted their judges. Fouquier-Tinville wrote to the convention 
that they were in a state of open rebellion ; the convention issued a decree 
to immediately terminate the disputes. The accused were all condemned and 
not one of them had been heard. Little more than their names and their 
dwelling-places had been asked them. Danton answered, ” My dwelling- 
place will soon be nothingness, my name is written in the Pantheon of 
history.” Camille Desmoulins, questioned as to his age, replied, ” I am the 
same age as the sansculotte Jesus, thirty -three years at the time of his 
death.” Herault de Sechelles said, ” I will sit in that same room wherein I 
was cursed by the parliamentarians.” 


The people witnessed their punishment without joy, even with some 
indications of sorrow. Danton maintained his terrible language to the end ; it 
is said that he repeated several times, ” I will drag Robespierre with me, he 
will follow me.” Desmoulins testified regret at having called upon 
vengeance too often, and upon humanity too late./’ 


Danton and Desmoulins ! the one who began the Revolution, the other who 
accomplished it on the 10th of August ! Well might it be said that the 
Revolution, like Saturn, produced its children but to devour them. 
Desmoulins had called himself the procureur general de la lanterne. He died 
almost 


[1 Danton spoke with the windows open ; his last roars were to resound in 
public places, even on the quays beyond the Seine, a thing incredible if so 
much testimony did not forbid one to doubt it. In moments of crisis, we 


know of what startling silences a town like Paris is capable ; the whole 
town held its breath to hear the last words of the tribune. His sentences, 
sometimes entire, sometimes mutilated, were secretly expounded by that 
multitude afraid of itself. Nobody dared deny or approve, not knowing but 
that the accused might in a little while become the accuser. For half a day, 
Danton’s railing was to find its way to the people assembled in the 
neighbouring places ; the judges did not feel equal to maintaining 
themselves against such an assault on the succeeding days. Fouquier- 
Tinville, at bay, demanded of the convention to protect him against the 
virulence of the Dantonists. To this Saint-Just replied @€€@ he never 
showed himself so cruel @€@ “Let the accused be excluded from 
debate.” He obtained acquiescence even from the friends of Danton, glad 
and willing to give this hostage to the menace of the extermi-nator. Camille 
Desmoulins had prepared a defence which he was forbidden to read ; he 
tore it to pieces with a frenzied laugh and hurled it in the faces of the judges 
and jury ; thus it was preserved. Taken back to prison, we hear of no 
enthusiastic sjieeclies such as those attributed to the last night of the 
Girondins. Indignity, fury, mistrust, insulting laughter, occupied their last 


moments. OO © QuiNEx.‘i’] 
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unmanned by the thoughts of a young and loving wife, who underwent a 
simihir fate. Danton, at the foot of the scaifokl, was prevented by the 
executioner from embracing his friend H^rault. ” Go, churl ! you can’t at 
least prevent our heads from embracing in yon sack. One thing consoles me 
; “tis that Robespierre follows us. Why should I regret to die ? I have 
enjoyed the Revolution, have spent, have drunk, have debauched. Let us go 
to slumber.” Such were amongst the last, and with his life but too consistent 
words of Danton. 1 What an epoch, when such men of blood were doomed 
to endanger themselves in invoking clemency, and perish in the cause of 
humanity ! 


Now that the leaders of the Revolution were punished with death for lack of 
honesty or zeal, it seemed unjust and inconsistent to allow any holding by 
the least tie to aristocracy and the ancient government to live. All the relics 
of noble families were now sacrificed. The duke de Chastellet, the marshals 
de Noailles and de Mailly, men of eighty years, too aged to emigrate ; the 
dukes de B^thune and de Villeroi ; many of the members of the old 
magistracy; Malesherbes, the defender of Louis, all his family, his children 
and grandchildren, perished together. jNIen were wanting, and the rage of 
the Terrorists vented itself upon women, who perished at this epoch in 
greater numbers than the other sex. The duchess de Grammont, who recalls 
the memory of Louis XV, survived to die on the scaffold of the Revolution. 
The wives of the condemned were always included in the sentence. One day 
saw a troop of girls proceed to die for having made a cockade or car-olled 
an imprudent air ; the next, an establishment of nuns, or a crowd of poor 
peasant women from La Vendee, tied and heaped in carts, like calves, and 
ignorant of their guilt and their fate, stupefied with fear, as they went to 
slaughter. The princess Elizabeth, sister of Louis, made at this time one of a 
devoted batch, and perished almost unnoticed. The inhabitants of the streets 
through which these daily processions passed became at length disgusted, 
and dared to show it by shutting their shops. The scaffold was, in 
consequence, removed to the opposite extremity of Paris ; not, however, 
relaxing its activity. 


ROBESPIERRE RECOGNISES A SUPREME BEING (JUNE 8TH, 1794) 


Robespierre and the Jacobins forming the sovereign committee had again 
triumphed. They had anticipated both anarchists and moderates, and 
stricken each party ere it had gathered strength. But, without enemies, how 
was this knot of rulers to remain united? Robespierre could alone pretend to 
govern. In him popularity was concentrated. The Jacobins were at his 
command ; and he now got possession of the municipal power, by 
appointing a new mayor and a commander of the armed force, Henriot, who 
was devoted to him. Couthon, and Saint-Just, his colleague in the 
committee, were personally attached to Robespierre : Barrere feared him. 
Carnot, Prieur, and Lindet affected to occupy themselves with merely the 
details of government, leaving the high influence to their brethren. Collot 


d’Herbois and Billaud- Varennes were jealous of Robespierre: they looked 
upon him as a moderate in heart, as a man who wished to stop the Revolu- 


[1 So passes, like a gigantic mass of valour, ostentation, fury, affection and 
wild revolutionary force and manhood, this Danton to his unknown home. 
He had many sins ; but one worst sin he had not, that of cant ; witii ail his 
dross he was a Man ; fiery-real, from the great fire-bosom of Nature herself, 
he walked straight his own wild road, whither it led him. OOO Carlylk./] 
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tion, not to continue it, like them. They were right. Robespierre saw plainly 
that the power of the committee could not endure. Popularity with the mere 
mob was too uncertain a support ; and terror, though a powerful chain, 
might soon be strained to cracking. He looked around, he thought, he 
studied, and to excite some new fanaticism seemed to him the only measure 
of consolidating power, and concentrating it in his proper person. He 
meditated the life of Mohammed, and that of Cromwell. To found a new 
sect became his policy and his ambition. Nor was the aim an ill-judged one, 
save that the character and genius of the man were most unfit for the task. 


He commenced by making the convention decree the existence of a 
supreme being. Some time after [May 7th, 1794] the same authority 
ordained a, fete in honour of the Deity. Robespierre caused himself to be 
chosen president of the convention for the day, and by consequence high 
priest of the ceremonial. David, as usual, was intrusted with the 
arrangement of worship and procession. An amphitheatre was erected in the 
gardens of the Tuileries ; opposite to which divers wooden figures were 
erected, representing Atheism, Discord, etc. A statue of Wisdom, in marble, 
was concealed by three figures. After having then made the convention and 
the votaries of the new worship wait for him, Robespierre appeared, 
magnificently dressed, plumed, and robed, bearing flowers and ears of corn 
in his hand. After music and a speech he came forward, set fire to Atheism 
and Discord, the flames and smoke of which, however, so besmutted poor 


Wisdom that the congregation could not refrain from a laugh, whilst the 
more devout called the circumstance an evil omen. The day was beautiful, 
being the 8th of June, 1794. Robespierre himself was elated. He even 
smiled, and wore a radiant countenance. In the procession from the 
Tuileries to the Champ-de-Mars, inebriated with triumph, he forgot himself 
so far as to walk alone far in advance of the convention ; many of whose 
members forgot their customary prudence likewise, and in lieu of incense, 
saluted the high priest with imprecations. ” The Capitol is near the Tarpeian 
rock,” said they. He was called Pisistratus, and bade beware a tyrant’s fate. 


A COALITION AGAINST ROBESPIERRE 


The odium and jealousies excited against Robespierre by this betrayal of 
ambition, were counterbalanced at this time by attempts made to assassinate 
him and Collot d’Herbois. Scenes of enthusiastic sympathy and favour 
towards him took place at the Jacobins’, and emboldened him to follow up 
his aim of supremacy. Inferior to the committee of Public Safety was the 
committee of General Surety, charged chiefly with the administration of 
police. From hence went forth all accusations and arrests tantamount to 
condemnation, which heretofore the commune had issued, but which 
authority had been transferred to the convention. The members of this 
inferior committee were rulBans. One of their freaks was to send to the 
scaffold the poor keeper of a tavern where they dined, in order to astonisli 
him, and observe how he would look mounting the scaffold in his white 
apron. 


Either these acts disgusted Robespierre, or their encroachments gave him 
umbrage. He accordingly opened a bureau, or office of police, in the 
committee of Public Safety itself, where he himself sat, thus superseding 
tlie inferior committee in their functions. They became his enemies in 
consequence, and leagued with Collot d’Herbois, and Billaud- Varennes, to 
thwart and overthrow him. Robespierre’s mania for becoming propliet soon 
afforded 
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them the opportunity they sought. There was m Paris, at that time, a woman 
either persuaded or pretending that she was to give birth to a Saviour. Her 
name was Catherine Theot, and she called herself the mother of God. A 
certain Don Gerle, who had been a monk, was her prophet ; only her second 
prophet, however €€@ Robespierre was the first. The extent of the arch- 
Jacobin’s connection with this woman is not known. Perhaps lie was merely 
flattered by the divine honours reserved for him ; perhaps he hoped to turn 
his prophetship to political advantage. Certain it is that he gave to Don 
Gerle a certificate of civism, then a passport of protection, signed with his 
own liand ; and letters were found from Catherine Theot addressed to him. 
The committee of public safety caused the arrest of the pretended mother of 
God and her congregation. Robespierre in vain 


interfered to release them and stop their trial. Vadier was employed to draw 
up a report, in which he adroitly accused Robespierre, though not by name, 
of having been a convert to such absurd and dangerous superstitions. 


Already, since the day of the fete to the Supreme Being, there had been 
skirmishes in the convention betv/een Robespierre and some of the old 
Mountainists, who showed an inclination to form an opposition. Amongst 
them were Bourdon, Tallien, Fouche, Barras. With these now united the 
malcontents of the two committees. The report of Vadier was publicly read, 
despite the efforts of Robespierre. He retired indignant from the convention 
and the committee; thus imitating the false step of Danton, and leaving his 
friends, Couthon and Saint-Just, to strive alone against Collot, Billaud- 
Varennes, and Barrere. In the Jacobins, however, Robespierre continued still 
paramount. Possessed of them, the organ of popularity, and the municipal 
force under Ilenriot, he thought he might defy the convention. He retired 
from it, meaning thereby to convey a warning and a menace. But 
convention and committee continued their labour, the party in opposition 
gathering numbers, consistency, and force for the struggle that was 
approaching. The Jacobin tyrant was reported to demand the heads of half 
the assembly, and much more than half were terrified in consequence, and 
alarmed into resistance. He took counsel with his immediate friends. The 
more furious pressed him to seize his antagonists on his own individual 


authority. But this appeared to him too bold a step ; it would alienate the 
armies. An insurrection in form, another 31st of May, appeared the 
preferable mode. But it was his hope to obviate even the necessity of this 
insurrection by intimidation. 


Jean Lambert Tallien 


(1769-1820) 
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The Jacobins were accordingly worked up to a proper pitch of excitement, 
and on the 25th of July, the 7th Thermidor, a menacing petition @@@ a 
similar one had preceded the 31st of May €€ was presented to the 
convention. It was received in silence. The members feared alike to 
reprobate or applaud. On the following day, Robespierre appeared, 
ascended the tribune, and developed in a speech of many hours the conduct 
of his whole political life, his aims, his wrongs, his forbearance towards the 
convention, but at the same time his determination to uphold the 
Revolution. In plain language, what he meant to utter was this : I am ina 
minority, both in the legislature, and the government, and the convention, 
and the committees. Restore to me my influence, or 


There ensued a considerable tumult in the assembly. Billaud-Varennes and 
Vadier each defended himself. Panis accused Robespierre of preparing lists 
of proscriptions in the Jacobin club, more especially against Fouche. 
Bourdon at length proposed, instead of ordering the speech to be printed, to 
refer it to the committees. ” That is, to my enemies,” exclaimed the dictator. 
“Name them whom you accuse,” was the reply; in other words, ” Tell us 
how many heads you demand.” Had Robespierre had the courage at this 
moment to designate a dozen of his enemies, and prove at the same time his 
cordiality with the rest, the twelve would most probably have been 
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sacrificed, and the tyrant still upheld in his reign. He refused to name his 
victims ; and as each believed himself on the fatal list, the only safety was 
in resistance. 


THE 9th THEEMIDOR AND KOBESPIERRE’s FALL 


The morrow, 9th Thermidor, proved decisive. The night was spent by both 
parties in making preparations for the struggle. When the sitting opened, 
Saint-Just got possession of the tribune, and, under pretence of reading a 
report, commenced a denunciation. He had already uttered the name of 
Tallien, when that deputy rose to order, asserting that Saint-Just, having not 
consulted with the committee, had no right to read the report. ” Let us at 
once tear asunder the veil,” said Tallien, commencing his attack. But 
Billaud-Varennes, as member of the committee, and more entitled than 
Tallien to denounce, interrupted Tallien, and assumed the lead against 
Robespierre. He told the assembly that the Jacobins had sworn yesterday to 
slaughter the convention, and that their only hope consisted in firmness. He 
then launched out into a ferocious philippic against Robespierre, who 
rushed to the tribune to answer. But universal cries of ” Down with the 
tyrant ! ” drowned his voice, and prevented him from being heard. Tallien 
succeeded Billaud-Varennes already triumphant. The refusal to hear 
Robespierre presaged his fall. ” Yesterday,” said Tallien, ” I was present at 
the meeting of the Jacobins, and I shuddered for my country. There I saw 
forming the army of the new Cromwell, and I armed myself with a poniard 
to pierce his breast [Tallien showed the weapon] in case that the convention 
had not the courage to pass the decree of accusation.” Tallien then proposed 
the arrest of Henriot, and that the assembly should sit in permanence until 
the menaced insurrection was put down, and the guilty seized. This passed 
with acclamation. 


Robespierre, at the foot of the tribune all this time, tried to gain possession 
of it, begged to be heard, and foamed at the mouth in the frenzy of exertion 
and despair. But the asseriibly would not hear him. Barrere at length got up. 
It is said that he had in his pocket two speeches, one for, one against 
Robespierre. Seeing the state of feeling, he produced and spoke 
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Tallien 


the latter. It defended the committees, and accused the tyrant again 
followed. 


It is remarkable that, in all this rage, this ample theme of denunciation 
against so manifest a tyrant, there was no eloquence, no overwhelming 
force of accusation. As guilty themselves as Robespierre, Billaud-Varennes 
and Tallien dared not tax him with his crimes. The fears of the convention, 
however, gave it energ3\ They dreaded even to listen to Robespierre, lest 
they should be more awed by his voice than by his vengeance. In vain he 
asked to be heard. He turned to all sides of the assembly ; clamours 
answered him. “President of assassins,” cried he, “for the last time I ask 
liberty to speak.” His voice and strength here failed him. “The blood of 
Danton stifles thee,” observed a member. ” Ha ! ‘tis Danton you would 
avenge,” replied he, snatching at the least advantage. His arrest was now 
unanimously decreed. Robespierre the younger started up, and demanded to 
be 


included in the decree ; Couthon, Saint-Just, and Lebon were also added. 
They were ordered to the bar, and descended with imprecations ; but not a 
huissier, or officer of the house, could be found bold enough to take the 
dreaded men into arrest. At length some gendarmerie were procured to take 
charge of them. 


The debate had lasted all day, and the arrest was not pronounced till 
evening. The maj-or and commune remained in suspense, but Henriot 
collected his gendarmerie, and refused to obey the order of the convention 
depriving him of the command. The keepers of the several prisons were in 
the same interest ; they refused to receive the arrested members, who were 
rescued and conveyed to the Hotel-de-Ville. Thus were the two rival powers 
each in its headquarters €@ the convention at the Tuileries, Robespierre 
and his friends at the commune. Each was in possession of a certain part of 
the armed force ; but so feeble, that it seemed impossible to strike a decisive 
blow on that night. Robespierre was grievously disappointed in finding that 
the rabble had not flocked to his standard. Henriot tried in vain to raise the 
faubourgs ; but this could only be done by a certain low class of agitators, 
such as the anarchists and the Cordelier club united and held in pay. In 
crushing these, Robespierre had destroyed the instruments, and the officers 
in fact, of insurrection, and no aid was hence to be obtained. Here then was 
his blunder. In ruining the mob party he had cut away his own support. The 
commune, however, had some reliance on the sections, and the national 
guard attached to them. But the convention, despatching two of its members 
to each section, proved more active than the commune, or than Robespierre, 
who was stupetied rather than excited to exertion by this his final peril. 
Henriot, too, was an unfit, a drunken commander. He had been seized in the 
evening at the palace of the convention, and afterwards liber-Paul Jean 
Francois Nicolas, Comte de Barras 


(1755-1825) 
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ated by his friends. His approach had thrown the assembly into a panic, and 
they had voted to die at their posts. On recovering from their fears they 
appointed Barras general, and other deputies to act under his command. The 
sections answered the appeal of the convention. None but the cannoniers 


adhered to the commune ; and these were shaken in their firmness by 
emissaries who penetrated amongst them, and acquainted them with the 
decree outlawing the Robespierres and their party. The apathy of the 
populace, the want of spirit in the leaders, who scarcely showed themselves, 
but remained in secret and irresolute council, contributed to the defection of 
the cannoniers, the greater part of whom drew off at length, and abandoned 
the H6tel-de-Ville. Thus, about midnight, when the force under tlie orders 
of the convention surrounded the hotel and occupied the place, there was 
scarcely a sign of resistance. Even within the doors, in the mansion and 
stronghold of the commune, there was as little opposition. A few gendarmes 
were able to make their way up the staircases, and to surprise the 
conspirators.’ 


At the sound of approaching footsteps, Lebas, armed with a brace of pistols, 
had presented one to Robespierre, conjuring him to put a period to his 
existence ; but Robespierre, in conjunction with Saint-Just and Couthon, 
refused to commit suicide, preferring to die by the hand of their enemies. 
Sitting mute and motionless around a table in the Salle de P Egalit4, they 
listened to the sound of persons ascending to their apartment, kept their 
eyes fixed on the door, and awaited their fate. 


As the jingling noise proceeding from the arms carried by the advancing 
men became too distinct to be misunderstood, Lebas discharged a pistol 
through his heart, and fell dead in the arms of Robespierre the younger, 
who, although equally certain of his innocence and of being acquitted, did 
not choose to survive his brother or his friend. Opening a window, he 
leaped out into the court, and broke his leg. Coffinhal, making the chambers 
and lobbies resound with his imprecations and hurried tread, chanced to 
encounter Henriot, stupefied with terror and wine ; bitterly reproaching him 
for his gross and cowardly conduct, he seized him in his arms, carried him 
towards an open window, and threw him from the second floor on to a heap 
of ordure. “Lie there, wretched drunkard,” cried Coffinhal as he flung him 
down. “You are not worthy to die on a scaffold I” Meanwhile Dulac 
apprised Bourdon of the free access to the H6tel-de-Ville. 


Leonard Bourdon ascended, accompanied by five gendarmes and a 
detachment of soldiers. Dulac having joined him, the whole party rushed 


eagerly towards the Salle de I’ Egalite. The door soon yielded to the blows 
given by the soldiers with the butt-ends of their muskets, amid the cries of ” 
Down with the tyrant ! ” ” Which is he ? ” inquired the soldiers ; but 
Leonard Bourdon durst not meet the look of liis fallen enemy. Standing a 
little behind the men, and hidden by the body of a gendarme, named 
INIeda, with his right hand he seized the arm of the gendarme, who held a 
pistol, and pointing with his left hand to the person to be aimed at, he 
directed the muzzle of the weapon towards |Aobespierre, exclaiming, “That 
is the man.” The man fired, and tlie liead of Robespierre dropped on the 
table, deluging with blood the proclamation lie had not finished signing. 
Tlie ball had entered the left side of his face, and carried away several of his 
teeth. Couthon, endeavouring to rise upon his withered limbs, staggered and 
fell under the table. Saint-Just remained sitting immovable at the table, now 
gazing mournfully on Robespierre, now casting proud h”>oks of defiance at 
his enemies. 
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Barras, followed by his long file of prisoners, conducted his men back to 
the convention. Day was just beginning to dawn, and discovered 
Robespierre carried on a litter by four gendarmes, his face covered with a 
handkerchief steeped in blood : the persons who bore Couthon had let him 
fall and roll in the mud at the corner of the place de Greve ; when they 
thought proper to take him up, his clothes were soiled and torn, so as to 
leave a portion of his throat and breast quite uncovered. Robespierre the 
younger was conveyed in a state of utter insensibility in the arms of two 
men of the peo-ple. Next followed the corpse of Lebas, over which had 
hastily been flung a table-cover spotted with blood. Then came Saint-Just, 
bare-headed, and with downcast looks ; his hands were tied behind him, and 
his countenance bespoke rather submission to his fate, than shame for 
having provoked it. At five o’clock the head of the column of soldiers 
entered the Tuileries, where the convention was awaiting the termination of 
the affair, without fear or apprehension as to its results. 


Robespierre was laid upon a table in the adjoining ante-room, his head 
supported by the back of a chair : a crowd of persons were continually 
flock-ing in to obtain, by means of clambering on stools and benches, a 
view of the fallen creature, once the idol and ruler of the republic. Some 
even among those who had favoured and cringed before him only the day 
previously, came to assure themselves he would never rise again. The 
wretched man was overwhelmed with expressions of contempt, invectives, 
and abuse. Nothing was spared him ; the officers of the convention pointed 
him out to the spectators in the same manner as a ferocious beast is exposed 
in a menagerie. The unhappy being feigned death to escape the insults and 
ignominy heaped upon him. A man in the employ of the committee of 
public safety, who, while he rejoiced in the downfall of a tyrant, pitied the 
unfortunate creature thus at tlie mercy of his enemies, approached 
Robespierre, unfastened his garter, and, drawing down his stocking, placed 
his finger on the artery in his leg, whose full and regular pulsations 
announced the vital strength he still possessed. ” Let him be searched ! ” 
exclaimed the crowd ; and upon so doing, a brace of pistols, with the arms 
of France engraved on the case that contained them, was found in his 
pocket. “€€€ What a scoundrel! ” cried the bystanders; “a proof of his 
aspiring to the throne may be found in his using the proscribed symbols of 
royalty.” These pistols, shut up in their cases, still loaded, abundantly testify 
that Robespierre did not shoot himself. 


Although lying motionless, and apparently unconscious, he both heard and 
saw all that was passing around him. The blood that flowed from his 
wounds coagulated in his mouth ; regaining a little strength, he stanched 
this blood with the fur that covered the case of his pistols; his dim but still 
observing eye wandered among the crowd as though seeking some friendly 
countenance from whom he might hope to obtain either justice or 
compassion ; but vain was the search : horror alone was imprinted on every 
face, and the wretched man shuddered, and closed his eyes. The heat of the 
chamber was most oppressive : a burning fever glowed on the cheeks of 
Robespierre, while perspiration streamed from his brow : no hand was 
extended to assist him. They had placed beside liim, on the table, a cup of 
vinegar, and a sponge. From time to time he moistened the sponge, and 
applied it to his lips. 


After this long exposure at the entrance of the Salle, from whence the 


[1 Some liistorians assert, however, that Robespierre’s wound was from his 
own revolver. Of these are Thiers,.? Mignet,^ and Darestc] 
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fallen man could hear the vehement language employed against himself by 
all who spoke from the tribune, he was removed to the committee of 
general safety, where Billaud-Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, and Vadier, his 
most implacable enemies, awaited to go through the form of his 
examination ; but he replied only by looks. His interrogators shortened his 
misery. 


At three o’clock the whole party was led or carried, as necessity required, 
before the revolutionary tribunal. The judges and juries were composed of 
the same men who only a few hours previously were ready to consign to 
death all who were inimical to the very individuals the}? were” now 
assembled to sacrifice. Fouquier-Tinville read the extraordinary decrees 
with his accustomed tone and manner. 


As the clock struck six, the carts appointed to convey the condemned to the 
scaffold drew up at the foot of the grand staircase. Robespierre, his brother, 
Couthon, Henriot, and Lebas were merely the mangled remains of men ; 
they were tied by the arms, legs, or trunk, to the bottom of the first vehicle. 
The jolting of the clumsy machine, as it rumbled over the stones, drew from 
the agonised creatures within shrieks of pain and dreadful groans ; they 
were taken through the longest and most populous streets of Paris. Every 
window, door, and balcony €€@ even the roofs of the houses were 
crowded with spectators, of whom the principal part were women dressed 
as for a fete ; these clapped their hands joyfully as the procession passed, 
and seemed to fancy they were expiating the enormities of the reign of 
terror by execrating him who had bestowed his own name on it. The cart 
was beset by the children and friends of former victims shouting, ” Kill him 


! Kill him ! Let the guillotine do its work on him ! ” While the people, 
preserving a gloomy silence, looked on without any demonstration of either 
satisfaction or regret, groups of children, who had been deprived of their 
fathers OO women, whose husbands had been torn from them, alone 
broke through the file of gendarmes, and clinging to the wheels and axles of 
the carts, loaded Robespierre with bitter imprecations, as though fearing 
that death Avould cheat them of their revenge and exultation. The head of 
Robespierre was bound with a bloodstained handkerchief, that supported 
his chin, and was tied over his hair, leaving only one of his cheeks, his 
forehead, and ej’es visible. The gendarmes who escorted him pointed him 
out to the people by a contemptuous motion of the point of their sabres. The 
unfortunate object of these humiliations turned away his head and shrugged 
up his shoulders, as though commiserating the error of those who attributed 
to him alone all the crimes committed in his name. The whole of his 
intellect seemed centred in his eyes, while his attitude indicated resignation 
and not fear : the mystery that had veiled his life shrouded his thoughts, and 
he died without one last word. 


Having reached the base of the statue of Liberty, the executioners carried 
the wounded men to the platform of the guillotine. Not one of them 
addressed a word or a reproach to the people ; they read their doom too 
clearly in the unmoved countenances of the spectators. Robespierre 
mounted the ladder with a firm step. Before the knife was loosened, the 
executioners pulled off the bandage which enveloped his face, in order to 
prevent the linen from deadening the blow of the axe. The agony 
occasioned by this drew from the wretched sufferer a cry of anguish that 
was heard to the opposite side of the place de la Revolution ; then followed 
a silence like that of the grave, interrupted, at intervals, by a dull, sullen 
noise ; the guillotine fell, and the head of Robespierre rolled into the basket. 
The crowd held their breath for, some seconds, then burst into a loud and 
unanimous cheering. 
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LAMARTINE ON ROBESPrEREE” 


Such was the end of Robespierre and his party, surprised and immolated by 
the very manceuvre which he had planned to bring back the Terror to the 
law, the Revolution to order, and the republic to unity. Overthrown by men 
some better and some worse than himself, he had the unutterable misfortune 
of dying the same day on which the Terror ended, and thus of accumuhiting 
on his name the blood of punishments he would fain have spared, and the 
curses of victims he would willingly have saved. His death was the date and 
not the cause of the cessation of terror. Deaths would have ceased by his 
triumphs, as they did by his death. Thus did divine justice dishonour his 
repentance, and cast misfortune on his good intentions, making of his tomb 
a gulf filled up. It has made of his memory an enigma of which history 
trembles to pronounce the solution, fearing to do him an injustice if she 
brand it as a crime, or to create horror if she should term it virtue ! To be 
just and instructive, we must unhesitatingly associate these two words, 
which have a repugnancy to unite, and compose a complex word, or rather 
it is impossible to designate what we must despair to define. This man was, 
and must ever remain, shadowy OOO undefined. 


There is a design in his life, and this design is vast @€@ the reign of 
reason, by the medium of democracy. There is a momentum, and that 
momentum is divine €@ it was a thirst after the truth and justice in the 
laws. There is an action, and that action is meritorious OOO it is the 
struggle for life and death against vice, lying, and despotism. There is a 
devotion, and this devotion is as constant, absolute, as an antique 
immolation @@@ it was the sacrifice of himself, of his youtli, his repose, 
his happiness, his ambition, his life, his memory, and his work. Finally, 
there is a means, and that means is, in turns, execrable or legitimate OOO 
it is popularit3\ He caressed the people by its ignoble tendencies, he 
exaggerated suspicion, excited envy, sharpened anger, envenomed 
vengeance. He opened the veins of the social body to cure the disease ; but 
he allowed life to flow out, pure or impure, with indifference, without 
casting liimself between the victims and the executioners. He did not desire 
evil, and yet accepted it. He surrendered, to what he believed the pressure 
of situation, the heads of the king, the queen, their innocent sister. He 
yielded to pretended necessity the head of Vergniaud ; to fear and 


domination the head of Danton. He allowed his name to serve, for eighteen 
months, as the standard of the scaffold, and the justification of death. 


He hoped subsequently to redeem that which is never redeemed 000 
present crime, through the purity, the holiness of future institutions. He was 
intoxicated with the perspective of public felicity, whilst France was 
palpitating on the block. He desired to extirpate, with the iron blade, all the 
ill-growing roots of the social soil. He believed himself to be the right hand 
of providence € the instrument of the designs of destiny. He put 
himself in the place of God. Pie desired to be the exterminating and creative 
genius of the Revolution. He forgot that if every man thus made a deity of 
himself, there could only remain one man on the globe at the end of the 
world, and that this last man would be the assassin of all the others I He 
besmeared with blood the purest doctrines of philosophy. He inspired the 
future with a dread of the people’s reign, repugnance to the institution of the 
republic, a doubt of liberty. He fell at last in his first 


[1 With these words Lamartine ends his History of the Girondists. ] 
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struggle with the Terror, because he did not acquire, by resisting it at first, 
the right of power to quell it. His principles were sterile and fatal, like his 
proscriptions, and he died exclaiming (with the despondency of Brutus), 
“The republic perishes with me ! ” He was in effect, at that moment, the 
soul of the republic, and it vanished with his last sigh. If Robespierre had 
maintained himself pure, and made no concessions to the wild schemes of 
demagogues up to this crisis of weariness and remorse, the republic would 
have survived, grown young again, and triumphed in him. It sought a ruler, 
whilst he only appeared as its accomplice, and was preparing to become its 
Cromwell. 


A cause is frequently but the name of an individual. The cause of the 
democracy should not be condemned to veil or justify that of Robespierre. 


ft *r 


The type of democracy should be magnanimous, generous, clement, and 
indisputable as truth. The great epoch of the Revolution ended with 
Robespierre and Saint-Just. The second race of revolutionists began. The 
republic fell from tragedy into intrigue, from spiritualism into ambition, 
from fanaticism into cupidity. At this moment, when everything grows 
small, let us learn to contemplate what w^as so vast. 


The Revolution had lasted only five years. These five years are five 
centuries for France. Never perhaps on this earth, at any period since the 
commencement of the Christian era, did any country produce, in so short a 
space of time, such an eruption of ideas, men, natures, characters, geniuses, 
talents, catastrophes, crimes, and virtues, as during these convulsive throes 
of the social and political future which is called by the name of France 
©@@@ neither the age of Caesar and Octavius at Rome, nor the age of 
Charlemagne amongst the Gauls and in German}”, nor the age of Pericles 
in Athens, nor of Leo X in Italy, nor of Louis XIV in France, nor of 
Cromwell in England. It was as if the earth were in labour to produce a 
progressive order of societies, and made an effort of fecundity comparable 
to the energetic work of regeneration which providence desired to 
accomplish. Men were born like the instantaneous personifications of things 
wdiich should think, speak, or act : Voltaire, good sense ; Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, the ideal ; Condorcet, calculation ; Mirabeau, impetuosity ; 
Vergniaud, impulse ; Danton, audacity ; Marat, fury ; Madame Roland, 
enthusiasm ; Charlotte Corday, vengeance ; Robespierre, Utopia ; Saint- 
Just, the fanaticism of the Revolution. 


Behind these came the secondary men of each of these groups, forming a 
body which the Revolution detached after having united it, and the mem- 
Jers of which she brake, one by one, as useless implements. Light shone 
from ever} point of the horizon at once ; darkness fell back ; prejudices 
were cast off ; consciences Avere freed ; tyrannies trembled, and the people 
rose. Thrones crumbled : intimidated Europe ceased to strike, and, stricken 
herself, receded in order to gaze on this grand spectacle at a greater 
distance. This deadly struggle for the cause of human reason is a thousand 
times more glorious than the victories of the armies which succeeded to it. 
It acquired for the world inalienable truths, instead of acquiring for a nation 
tlie precarious increase of provinces. It enlarged the domain of mind, 


instead of expanding the limits of the people. The heads of these men fall 
one by one ; some justly, others unjustly ; but they fall in consummation of 
the work. We accuse or absolve, weep over or curse them. Individuals are 
innocent or guilty, loved or hateful, victims or executioners. The working 
out is vast, and the idea soars above the instruments, as the ever pure cause 
soars over the horrors of the field of battle. After five years, the Revolution 
is nothing but a vast cemetery. Over the tomb of each of these 
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victims is inscribed a word which characterises it. Over one, Philosophy ; 
another, Ehjquence ; another. Genius ; another, Courage : here Crime, there 
Virtue : but over one and all is written, ” Died for posterity,” and, ” 
Workman in tlie cause of humanit3/” 


A nation should unquestionably bewail its dead, and not console itself for 
one head unjustly and hatefully sacrificed ; but it should not regret its blood 
when it has flowed to bring forth everlasting truths. Ideas vegetate from 
human blood. Revelations descend from scaffolds. The history of the 
Revolution is glorious and sad as the morrow of a victory, and the eve of a 
battle. But if this history be full of mourning, it is also full of faith. 


It resembles the antique drama, in which, whilst the narrator gives the 
recital, the chorus of the people sings the glory, bewails the victims, and 
raises a hymn of consolation and hope to God 1 9 


daiieste’s estimate of robespierre 


Robespierre personified the reign of terror. No one had contributed more 
than he towards establishing and executing it. It was he who had invented 
the theory of it. He, with Saint-Just, was the doctrinaire of the revolutionary 
government. It was he who had killed Louis XVI, |\larie Antoinette, 


Custine and the other generals, the Girondins, Danton and Camille 
Desmoulins, Hebert and his acolytes. By means of the guillotine he had 
decimated all parties, or rather all resistance without distinction of party. 
Although he sometimes exclaimed against the shedding of so much blood, 
he had not stopped it, because he had always met with dissatisfied persons, 
had always held them to be conspirators, and had at once sent them to the 
scaffold. He would never liave established order in France, because for a 
year he had been master and disorder increased continually. Neither would 
he have made peace, as it was imagined abroad he would do, if he 
consolidated his dictatorsliip ; that would have been impossible for him. His 
system had no issue. In vain he wrapped himself in his virtue ; in vain he 
tried to distinguisli himself from vulgar throat-cutters by the nicety of his 
attire and by his manners : he ruled through blood. With him no one could 
foresee when the reign of blood would cease ; that day would come only 
when he was dead. That was what France understood on the 9th Thermidor. 


The Guii-lotixe (From an old French jirint) 
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His more or less confessed panegyrists have claimed that he would have 
reconstituted a regular government and that he had declared the necessity 
for it. If he had wished it even, he would not have done it ; he could not 
have done it. A month before his death he still issued an order for a billion 
more assignats and a new forced loan on the rich. Wholly devoted to the 
prosecution of conspirators, his enemies, he declared a truce only once, the 
day on which he organised the festival of the Supreme Being. To-day 
ignorance and blindness alone can defend him. 


Nevertheless the remembrance attached to his name has something of 
grandeur as well as of terror. The reason is that for nearly a year he was 
master of France and he was master because he had power, which always 


finds admirers, and which people had long sought elsewhere without 
finding it. But the use he made of it proved, as the revolutionist Mercierp 
justly said, that great talents are not necessary to commit great crimes. c 


THIERS ON ROBESPIERRE 


It may be asked what would have resulted had Robespierre been victorious 
? The state of abandonment in which he found himself proves that it was 
impossible. But, supposing him successful, he must have either yielded to 
the general feeling or succumbed somewhat later. Like all usurpers, he 
would have been impelled to substitute a mild and tranquil government for 
the horrors of incessant strife. But, in truth, the part of a usurper was for 
him impracticable. The French Revolution was on too vast a scale to permit 
the same man, a deputy in the constituent assembly of 1789, to be 
proclaimed emperor or protector in the catliedral of Notre Dame in 1804. In 
a country less advanced and of smaller confines, such as England was, 
wliere the same individual might be both delegate and general, and actually 
unite those two characters, a Cromwell was able to enact the parts of a 
factionist at the commencement, and of an usurping soldier at the end. But 
in a revolution extending over so wide a surface as the French, where war 
was so terrible and predominant, and where the same individual could not 
occupy both the tribune and the camp, the factionists first destroyed each 
other ; and after them came soldiers, one of whom remained the ultimate 
master. 


It was not reserved for Robespierre, therefore, to act the usurper in France. 
Still, how came it to pass that he survived all those famous revolutionists, 
who were so superior in genius and might to himself €€€ Danton, for 
example ? Robespierre possessed undeniable integrity ; and to captivate the 
masses an unsullied reputation is essential. He was devoid of pity @@@ a 
quality which, in revolutions, ruins those who hearken to its impulses. He 
had, moreover, in a supreme degree, that stubborn and indomitable self- 
sufficiency and assumption which weighs so influentially with mankind. 
These qualifications were sufficient to insure his survival beyond all his 
contemporary rivals. But he was of tlie worst order of men. A zealot 
without passions, lacking the vices, doubtless, to which they expose, but 
equally so the courage, the magnanimity, and the sensibility which usually 


accompany them, exclusively wrapped up in his pride and dogma, hiding in 
the hour of danger, and reappearing to gather homage after the victory was 
secured by otliers, he presents himself to our contemplation as one of the 
most odious beings who have ever domineered over men, and we should 
say also one of the most vile, did we not acknowledge his strong conviction 
and his undeviating rectitude. i 
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The most stupendous phenomenon, and yet the most inexplicable enigma of 
the whole French Revolution, is the revolutionary tribunal. With a distant 
and general view of its wholesale atrocities, the public memory is but too 
familiar; but the real motives of its creation € the interior springs by 
which it was worked @@@ tlie object, the interest which any man or party 
could have had, or fancied it had, in such a protracted and diurnal system of 
indiscriminate murder, and, above all, the wanton, the impudent, the insane 
absurdity of thousands of its individual judgments, are mysteries which, the 
more closely they are examined, seem to us only the more difficult to be 
explained or even guessed at. 


We begin by observing that its very name and date have been generally 
misunderstood. We hear and read of the revolutionary tribunal ; but, in fact, 
there were four of tliem usually comprised under that generic name, and 
characterised by the same spirit of injustice and cruelty, but established at 
different periods, by different factions, for different purposes, and with 
different powers. The first was instituted on the 17th of August, 1792, 
which, after having condemned and executed twenty-eight persons (of 
whom but half a dozen were on political cliarges), was suddenly and 
contemptuously dismissed on the 30th of November. The second was that 
damned to everlasting fame as the revolutionary tribunal, which has 
extended its terrible name to the others. This tribunal was created on the 
10th of March, 1793, and after executing 2,730 persons, was abolished, and 
the majority of its members were sent to the scaffold, on the fall of 
Ilobespierre. The third may be considered as a renewal of the last, but with 


restricted powers and different persons ; it was reorganised on the 9th of 
August, 1794, but, after an existence of about four months, was abrogated 
on the 24th of December, 1794, on which day it was replaced by the fourth 
of these tribunals, which, after trying and condemning Fouquier-Tinville, 
the acciisa-teur-public of tlie second tribunal, and those of his colleagues 
who still survived, was finally dissolved on the 2nd of June, 1795. 


The name, too, has been generally misunderstood. To the first two tribunals 
the name ” revolutionary ” was at their creation formally and purposely 
denied, because that title was proposed with the intention of relieving them 
from the ordinary principles or restraints of law, customs, or constitution, 
with license to pursue by every kind of means @€@ per fas et nefas 
©@@@ the ultimate object of assuring what the rulers of the hour should be 
pleased to denominate the salitt puhlie. It was in this sense of the word that 
the convention suspended the constitution it had itself just created (October 
10th, 1793), and declared itself a revolutionary power, and its government a 
revolutionary government, and that Fouquier-Tinville complained that his 
prosecutors confounded the justice of an ordinary with that of a 
revolutionary tribunal. @@* 


In the preceding pages, we have given the most eloquent accounts 
obtainable of the Terror and its cruelties. But, in remembering it, it is 
needful to avoid a breach of the laws of perspective. The period stands out 
in the average mind as one of unequalled, unheard-of atrocity. Yet the total 
number put to death at Paris ^ by the revolutionary tribunal in the course of 
several montlis is not placed above 4,000 by the extremest 


[1 The destructions of the Terror in the provinces were very large, Carrier at 
Nantes having executed at least 5,000 ; but the provincial Terror was largely 


a merciless treatment of rebellious districts, while Paris suffered in spite of 
her fidelity to the cause. ] 
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calculation of Montgaillard ; i 3,000 being a more probable number and 
1,862 being the official statement. This, indeed, is bad enough, but it must 
not be taken as a proof tliat the populace is more savage at heart than the 
upper classes, for it was only live years later, and in a shorter period, at 
Naples, that the royalists put to death more than 4,000 who had shown 
republican sympathies during the brief period when Naples was known as 
the Parthenopean Republic. This too at a time when the royalists had 
returned, and when the English fleet was riding in the harbour to protect the 
king, Ferdinand. Indeed, Lord Nelson’s noble fame is blotched indelibly by 
the fact that he dishonoured the terms of capitulation and allowed a garrison 
that had surrendered, trusting in the ordinary laws of war, to be put to death. 
If France had her noyades of Carrier, so royalist Naples saw her citizens 
walking the plank in droves into the waters of the bay. As Weber @@O@ 
says : 


” The republicans of Naples were now visited by a frightful punishment. 
Supported by Admiral Nelson, who lay with his fleet before the city, and 
who, seduced by the charms of Lady Hamilton, allowed himself to be made 
the instrument of an ignominious vengeance, the priesthood and the royal 
government practised deeds before which the atrocities of the French reign 
of terror retreat into obscurity. After the undertakings and the plunderings 
of the lazzaroni were over, the business of the judge, the jailer, and the 
executioner commenced. Every partisan, adherent, or favourer of the 
republican institutions was prosecuted. Upwards of four thousand of the 
most respectable and refined men and women died upon the scaffold or in 
frightful dungeons ; for it was precisely the noblest portion of the nation 
who wished to redeem the people from their degradation and ignorance, and 
had joined themselves with patriotic enthusiasm to the new system.” 


Look backward and consider the thousands who perished in the fires of the 
Inquisition €€ a royal and churchly institution. If so noble and gentle a 
woman as Queen Isabella of Spain could permit so virtuous and godly a 
churchman as Torquemada to burn 8,800 men and women at the stake in his 
one administration and to visit torture, exile, and other penalties on a total 
of 105,294 fellow-creatures, for a mere difference in religious dogma, how 
Shall we call the revolutionary tribunal inhuman, surrounded as it was with 


foreign armies and threatened as it was everywhere with insurrectionary 
bands of equal ruthlessness ? 


The volumes of this history are too full of the atrocities of despots befoi^e 
and after the proverbial Nero, to need more than an allusion. On their side 
of the ledger of human misery must go the great wars in which monarchs 
fell out about the alleged rights of their sons, their brothers, their wives, 
their mistresses, their cousins, their bastards, and fought out their petty 
desires with great armies, herding togetlier the peasants and the bourgeoisie 
in droves and driving tliem pellmell into battles where stui)idity or 
treachery sacrificed tliem by the thousand. These unnuml)ered victims of 
monarchical greed or spite must be remembered when we would place tlie 
reign of terror in its place upon the scale of horror. 


The wretched Persians whom Xerxes lashed into Greece had neither 
knowledge nor hatred of the Greeks ; yet 6,400 of them fell in a few hours 
at Marathon, and at Salamis tlie slaughter was wholesale. Of the liundreds 
of thousands €€ perhaps a million or more @@@ tliat Xerxes led into 
Europe, only a small part ever returned to their homes. In later years an 
almost equal host was assailed at Arbehi by Alexander dragging his 
homesick (xreeks upon an inexcusable raid ; the estimates of Persians killed 
in that one 


they died like flies, practically annihilated an army of Canna3, and lost 
6,000 of his own. Yet we think of Ha 
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assault ranc^e from 40,000 to 300,000. In one day Alexander put to the 
sword 17,000 Hindus at Sangala. ]\len of his own army who begged him to 
turn back were put to death. In the desert of Gedrosia his people, women 
and children as well as soldiers, perished by the hundred. To make a funeral 


offering to his friend Hephfestion, he slew the entire male population of the 
Cosstei. Yet the name of Marat provokes horror ; that of Alexander, 
admiration. Hannil)al leading a vast horde of conscripts over the Alps, 
where 


of 88,000 Romans at [annibal with pity for his tinal failure. 


William the Conqueror, out of pure land-greed and personal disgust at 
Harold, practically annihilated in one day, at Hastings, Harold’s army of at 
least 25,000 and lost 12,000 of his own men. The Crusades were undertaken 
for various reasons, the one most loudly proclaimed being a passion for the 
reclaiming of Christ’s sepulchre. Every abomination known to history 
resulted from the two centuries of plundering expeditions, and the direct 
loss of life on both sides would be put low at a million. 


In the so-called Wars of the Roses between the rival houses of Lancaster 
and York it is estimated that, while only twelve princes of the blood and two 
hundred nobles lost their lives, there perished a hundred thousand of the 
common people. The Hundred Years’ War in which the French expelled the 
English from France cost myriads of lives and kept the French territory for 
a century a wilderness of starvation and barbarism. The War of the Spanish 
Succession was purely a matter of Louis XIV’s greed and intrigue. In the 
battle of Blenheim Marlborough killed 10,000 French and Bavarians, at 
Ramillies the slain on both sides were 17,000 ; at Malplaquet 32,000 fell. 
These are only three battles out of a war lasting eleven years. The War of 
the Austrian Succession was again a mere family quarrel over inheritances, 
yet it included Fontenoy with a loss of 25,000, and a side issue was 
Culloden with 2,500 Scotchmen killed @@@ more than the whole loss in 
the Terror. The Seven Years’ War was a glorious means of personal 
aggrandisement to Frederick who gained by it the epithet of Great; yet it 
cost, according to his own reckoning, 180,000 lives among his own 
partisans, a general diminution of Prussia’s population by 500,000, anda 
grand total of 853,000 soldiers killed on all sides. 


The Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1871 was again a case where a med- 
dlesome court and a ruthless monarch hurled a people unwilling and 
unprepared into an incalculable disaster which has covered French military 
fame with an undeserved accusation of cowardice ; though at the battle of 


Worth 5,000 French were killed, at Metz the loss was far greater ; and at 
Sedan 3,000 were killed on each side. In the siege of Paris, though there 
were only 396 deaths due to bombardment, the death-rate averaged 3,600 a 
week ; and in one week 2,500 infants died, while smallpox carried off 
altogether 64,000 lives. In one typical sortie, a thousand French lost their 
lives in a few hours. The country suffered infinitely more than under the 
Terror, and the Germans showed at times an inexcusable contempt for the 
laws of war and humanity. The cost of this war to France was over X 
360,000,000, or nearly two billion dollars. In a diplomatic circular to 
Prussia, Favre said that 200,000 had fallen by September, 1870. This 
appalling disaster must all be charged to monarchic ambition. Before this 
the less than two thousand executions of the Terror grow almost petty, seem 
almost merciful. 


On this point Gamaliel Bradford” says: “The last word has by no means as 
yet been said as to the French Revolution of 1789 and its results. 
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The horror which it inspired has been softened by the lapse of years, and 
men are more disposed to study its real meaning in a philosophical spirit. A 
notable instance of this is the work of H. Morse Stephens,’ which marks a 
great change in the English point of view. Setting apart the previous wars of 
the old French monarchy, it may be doubted whether the amount of human 
suffering caused in France in the years 1789 to 1795 by the direct and 
conscious action of man, apart from the consequences of political mistakes, 
was at all to be compared with tliat caused, even to Germany, by the 
German invasion of France in 1870-1871, especially if we include the fate 
of the thousands of widows and orphans thereby created. Yet this event is 
hailed by all Germany as a glorious triumph, and the rest of the world is 
rather disposed to admit the claim. That a king or emperor should send half 
a million of men to slaughter and destruction is regarded as quite in the 
natural course of history. It is only when a convention of nameless men 
orders the beheading of a king and queen, and a peasantry pillages and 


burns the castles of a few thousands of lords and gentlemen, that the vials of 
wrath are poured out.” 


It is unnecessary to continue the list of royal reigns of terror. Enough has 
been shown even from this mere indication of the endless holocausts 
offered to monarchical greed and vanity to indicate that the execution of 
some 1,862 persons in the fourteen months of Terror at Paris, between 
INIarch, 1793, and July 27th, 1794, hardly deserves its magnificent fame. It 
must always be remembered that the Terror was a hysteria due to the fear of 
the great annies of foreign kings and the uncertain sympathies of 
malcontents within the walls ; it should not be forgotten that the 
revolutionary tribunal was composed, not of illiterate anarchists but of men 
of family and education ; that the vast majority of the people, even the 
nobility, escaped death ; that the Terror accomplished its purpose of keeping 
down treachery in the face of the enem}/ and that when the reaction set in, 
the French people themselves showed as much horror of the nightmare as 
foreigners have ever shown. Even Carlyle, who cannot be accused of 
minimising the fiendishness displayed by the revolutionary tribunal, thus 


Sums it up : 00 


It was the frightfullest thing ever borne of Time ? One of the frightfullest. 
This Convention, now grown Antijacobin, did, with an eye to justify and 
fortify itself, publish Lists of what the Reign of Terror had perpetrated : 
Lists of Persons Guillotined. The Lists, cries splenetic Abbe Montgaillard,^ 
were not complete. They contain the names of. How many persons thinks 
the Reader ? €€€ Two-thousand all but a few. There were above Four- 
thousand, cries Montgaillard : so many were guillotined, fusilladed, 
noyaded, done to dire death ; of whom Nine-hundred were women. It is a 
horrible sum of human lives, M. I’ Abb‘ : @€€ some ten times as many 
shot rightly on a field of battle, and one might have had his Glorious- 
Victory with Te-Deum. It is not far from the two-hundredth part of what 
perished in the entire Seven-Years’ War. By which Seven- Years’ War, did 
not the great Fritz wrench Silesia from the great Theresa ; and a 
Pompadour, stung by epigrams, satisfy herself that she could not be an 
Agnes Sorel ? 


But what if History somewhere on this Planet were to hear of a Nation, the 
third soul of whom had not, for thirty weeks each year, as many third-rate 
potatoes as would sustain him ? ^ History, in that case, feels bound to 
consider that starvation is starvation ; that starvation from age to age pre- 
supposes much ; History ventures to assert that the French Sansculotte of 


1 Report of tlie Irish Poor-Law Commission, 1830. 


H. W. @@@ vol.. XII. 2a 
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Ninety-three, who, roused from long death-sleep, could rush at once to the 
frontiers, and die fighting for an immortal Hope and Faith of Deliverance 
for him and liis, was but the s^econc^-miserablest of men ! The Irish Sans- 
potato, had he not senses then, nay a soul ! In his frozen darkness, it was 
bitter for him to die famishing ; bitter to see his children famish. It was 
bitter for him to be a beggar, a liar, and a knave. Nay, if that dreary 
Greenland-wind of benighted Want, perennial from sire to son, had frozen 
him into a kind of torpor and numb callosity, so that he saw not, felt not, 
OOO was this, for a creature with a soul in it, some assuagement ; or the 
cruellest wretchedness of all ? 


Such things were ; such things are ; and they go on in silence peaceably: 
@@@ and Sansculottisms follow them. History, looking back over this 
France through long times, back to Turgofs time for instance, wAhen dumb 
Drudgery staggered up to its King’s Palace, and in wide expanse of sallow 
faces, squalor and winged raggedness, presented hieroglyphically its 
Petition of Grievances ; and for answer got hanged on a ” new gallows forty 
feet high,” € confesses mournfully that there is no period to be met 
with, in which the general Twenty-five Millions of France suffered less than 
in this period which they name Keign of Terror ! But it was not the Dumb 
AMillions that suffered here ; it was the Speaking Thousands, and Hundreds 
and Units ; who shrieked and published, and made the world ring with their 


wail, as they could and should : that is the grand peculiarity. The 
frightfullest Births of Time are never the loud-speaking ones, for these soon 
die ; they are the silent ones, which can live from century to century ! / 


French Makixk 


(1690) 


CHAPTER XII 


THE WAR WITH ALL EUROPE 


[1793-1795 A. D.] 


With the exception of casual allusions, little has been said heretofore of the 
girdle of war that surrounded France and kept the frontiers as busy as the 
interior was seething. It has seemed clearer to set apart for separate 
chronicle the great deeds of war which the risen French people 
accomplished in the face of all the nations and in the midst of their 
astounding political industry. The soldiers of France stood in hollow square 
fighting four ways at once while within the square the people argued their 
fierce debates to the death. But debate and destruction were not all. There 
was a marvellous rise of manufacturing not only of war materials but of 
war-minds. The peasants, who had grown weary of starving in contempt, 
found a wild rapture in battle, and since the old officers had chiefly gone 
over to the aristocratic sympathies of the foreign enemies of France, new 
officers sprang into existence, like poets born and not made, and they 
managed huge bodies of men in great battles, defeated learned old masters 
of war and won imperish-able names, many of them before they had 
reached the age of thirty. A more wonderful triumph of spirit has never been 
seen in all history, and it is a pity that, owing to the blind incompetence of a 
later Napoleon in 1870-1871, France should have lost the great name she 
earned when the first Naj)oleon was only one boyish genius among otliers 
almost equally brilliant. 


The first conflicts republican France had with the outer world were, we 
remember, unfortunate : the raw troops fled like sheep, and the skilful 
general Dumouriez went over to the enemy. Revolutionary France had her 
cowardly militia and her Benedict Arnold even as revolutionary America 
had had a few years before. Then France responded to the first gloating 


contempt of the outside world with two measures, one eternally odious, the 
other glorious forever. The first was the wholesale butchery of the Terror ; 
the second was, as we have seen, the ” levy in mass,” of August 23rd, 1793, 
when all France took up tlie arms or the tools of war. Carlyle catches the 
very fire of the occasion : @@ 
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Cut off from Sweden and the world, the Republic must learn to make steel 
for itself ; and, by aid of Chemists, she has learnt it. Towns that knew onl} 
iron, now know steel : from their new dungeons at Chantilly, Aristocrats 
may hear the rustle of our new steel furnace there. Do not bells transmute 
themselves into cannon ; iron stanchions into the white-weapon {arme 
blanche, by sword-cutlery? The wheels of Langres scream, amid their 
sputtering fire-halo ; grinding mere swords. The stithies of Charleville ring 
with gun-making. What say we, Charleville ? Two-hundred and fifty-eight 
Forges stand in the open spaces of Paris itself; a hundred and forty of them 
in the Esplanade of the Invalides, fifty-four in the Luxembourg Garden : so 
many Forges stand ; grim Smiths beating and forging at lock and barrel 
there. The Clockmakers have come, requisitioned, to do the touchholes, the 
hard-solder and file-work. Five great Barges swing at anchor on the Seine 
Stream, loud with boring ; the great press-drills grating harsh thunder to the 
general ear and heart. And deft Stock-makers do gouge and rasp ; and all 
men bestir themselves, according to their cunning : @€@@ in the language 
of hope, it is reckoned that ” a thousand finished muskets can be delivered 
daily.” Chemists of the Republic have taught us miracles of swift tanning : 
tlie cordwainer bores and stitches ; @@@ not of ” wood and pasteboard,” 
or he shall answer it to Tinville ! The women sew tents and coats, the 
children scrape surgeons’-lint, old men sit in the market-places ; able men 


are on march ; all men in requisition : from Town to Town flutters, on the 
Heaven’s winds, this Banner : The French People risen against Tyrants. 


All which is well. But now arises the question : What is to be done for 
saltpetre ? Interrupted Commerce and the English Navy shut us out from 
saltpetre ; and without saltpetre there is no gunpowder. Republican Science 
again sits meditative ; discovers that saltpetre exists here and there, though 
in attenuated quantity ; that old plaster of walls holds a sprinkling of it ; 

© @@ that the earth of the Paris Cellars holds a sprinkling of it, diffused 
through the common rubbish; that were these dug up and washed, saltpetre 
might be had. Whereupon, swiftly, see ! the Citoyens, with upshoved 
bonnet rouge” or with doffed bonnet, and hair toil-wetted ; digging fiercely, 
each in his own cellar, for saltpetre. The Earth-heap rises at every door ; the 
Citoyennes with hod and bucket carrying it up ; the Citoyens, pith in every 
muscle, shovelling and digging : for life and saltpetre. Dig, my braves ; and 
right well speed ye ! What of saltpetre is essential the Republic shall not 
want. 


Consummation of Sansculottism has many aspects and tints : but the 
brightest tint, really of a solar or stellar brightness, is this which the Armies 
give it. That same fervour of Jacobinism, which internally fills France with 
hatreds, suspicions, scaffolds and Reason-worship, does, on the Frontiers, 
shew itself as a glorious Pro patria mori. Ever since Dumouriez’s defection, 
three Convention Representatives attend every General. Committee of Salut 
has sent them ; often with this Laconic order only : ” Do thy duty ” (Fais 
ton devoir). It is strange, under what impediments the fire of Jacobinism, 
like other such fires, will burn. These Soldiers have shoes of wood and 
pasteboard, or go booted in hay-ropes, in dead of winter ; they skewer a 
bast mat round their shoulders, and are destitute of most things. What then ? 
It is for Rights of Frenchhood, of Manhood, that they fight : the 
unquenchable spirit, here as elsewhere, works miracles. ” With steel and 
bread,” says the Convention Representative, “one may get to China.” The 
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Generals go fast to the guillotiue ; justly and unjustly. From which what 
inference ? This, among others : That ill-success is death ; that in victory 
alone is life ! To conquer or die is no theatrical palabra, in these 
circumstances, but a practical truth and necessity. All (Jirondism, Halfness, 
Compromise is swept away. Forward, ye Soldiers of tlie Republic, captain 
and man ! Dash, with your Gaelic impetuosity, on Austria, England, 
Prussia, Spain, Sardinia ; Pitt, Coburg, York, and the Devil and the World ! 
Behind us is but the Guillotine ; before us is Victory, Apotheosis, and 
Millennium without end ! 


See, accordingly, on all Frontiers, how the Sons of Night, astonished after 
short triumph, do recoil ; OOO the Sons of the Republic flying at them, 
with wild Ca ira or jSIarseillese Aux armes‘ with the temper of cat-o’- 
mountain, or demon incarnate ; which no Son of Night can stand ! Spain, 
which came bursting through the Pyrenees, rustling with Bourbon banners, 
and went conquering here and there for a season, falters at such cat-o’- 
mountain welcome ; draws itself in again ; too happy now were the 
Pyrenees impassable. Not only does Dugommier, conqueror of Toulon, 
drive Spain back ; he invades Spain. General Dugommier invades it by the 
Eastern Pyrenees ; General Midler shall in-vade it by the Western. Shall, 
that is the word : Committee of Salut Public has said it ; Representative 
Cavaignac, on mission .there, must see it done. Impossible ! cries Mid-ler. 
©@@¢@ Infallible ! answers Cavaignac. Difficulty, impossibility, is to no 
purpose. “The Committee is deaf on that side of its head,” answers 
Cavaignac (n entend pas de cette oreille Za). ” How many want-est thou, of 
men, of horses, cannons? Thou shalt have them. Conquerors, conquered or 
hanged, forward we must.” Which things also, even as the Representative 
spake them, were done. The Spring of the new Year sees Spain invaded: and 
redoubts are carried, and Passes and Heights of the most scarped 
description; Spanish Field-officerism struck mute at such cat-o’-mountain 
spirit, the cannon forgetting to lire. Swept are the Pyrenees ; Town after 
Town flies open, burst by terror or the petard. In the course of another year, 


Spain will crave Peace ; acknowledge its sins and the Republic ; nay, in 
Madrid, there will be joy as for a victory, that even Peace is got. 


Few things, we repeat, can be notabler than these Convention 
Representatives, with their power more than kingly. Nay at bottom are they 
not Kings, Able-men, of a sort ; chosen from the Seven-hundred and Forty- 
nine French Kings ; with this order, Do thy duty ? Representative 
Levasseur, of small 


General Lazare Hoche 


(1768-1797) 
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[1793 A.D.] stature, by trade a mere pacific Surgeon-Accoucheur, has 
mutinies to quell ; mad hosts (mad at the isoom of Custine) bellowing far 
and wide ; he alone amid them, the one small Representative, OOO 
small, but as hard as flint, which also carries lire in it ! So too, at 
Hondschoote, far in tlie afternoon, he declares that the Battle is not lost ; 
that it must be gained ; and fights, himself, with his own obstetric hand ; 
@@@ horse shot under him, or say on foot, ” up to the haunches in tide- 
water ” ; cutting stoccado and passado there, in defiance of AVater, Earth, 
Air, and Fire, the choleric little Representative that he was ! Whereby, as 
natural, Royal Highness of York had to withdraw, @€@@ occasionally at 
full gallop ; like to be swallowed by the tide : 


and his Siege of Dunkirk became a dream, realising only much loss of 
beautiful siege-artillery and of brave lives. 


General Houchard, it would appear, stood behind a hedge on this 
Hondschoote occasion ; where-fore they have since guillotined him. A new 
General Jourdan, late Sergeant Jourdan, commands in his stead : he, in 
loiig-winded Battles of Wattignies, “murderous artillery-fire mingling itself 


with sound of Revolutionary battle-hymns,” forces Austria behind the 
Sambre again ; has hopes of purging the soil of Liberty. With hard 
wrestling, with artillerying and fa-ira-ing, it shall be done. In the course of a 
new Summer, Valenciennes will see itself beleaguered ; Cond’ beleaguered 
; whatsoever is yet in the hands of Austria beleaguered and bombarded : 
nay, by Convention Decree, we even summon them all ” either to surrender 
in twenty-four hours, or else be put to the sword ” ; OQO a high saying, 
which, though it remains unfulfilled, may shew what spirit one is of. 


Representative Drouet, as an Old-dragoon, could fight by a kind of second 
nature. Or see Saint-Just, in the Lines of Weissenburg, though physically of 
a timid apprehensive nature, how he charges with his “Alsatian Peasants 
armed hastily ” for the nonce ; the solemn face of him blazing into flame ; 
his black hair and tricolour hat-taffeta flowing in the breeze ! These our 
Lines of Weissenburg were indeed forced, and Prussia and the Emigrants 
rolled through : but we re-force the Lines of Weissenburg ; and Prussia and 
the Emigrants roll back again still faster, €€@ hurled with bayonet 
charges and fiery fa-ira-ing. 


Ci-devant Sergeant Pichegru, ci-devant Sergeant Hoche, risen now to be 
Generals, have done wonders here. Tall Pichegru was meant for the Church 
; was Teacher of Mathematics once, in Brienne Scliool, OO his re- 
markablest Pupil there was the Boy Napoleon Bonaparte. He then, not 


CoMTE Jean Baptiste Jourdan 
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in the sweetest humour, enlisted, exchanging ferula for musket; and had got 
the length of the halberd, beyond which nothing could be hoped ; when the 


Bastille barriers falling made passage for him, and he is here. Hoche bore a 
hand at the literal overturn of the Bastille ; he was a Sergeant of the Grardes 
Frangaises, spending his pay in rushlights and cheap editions of books. 
How the Mountains are burst, and many an Enceladus is dis-emprisoned ; 
and Captains founding on Four parchments of Nobility are blown with their 
parchments across the Rhine, into Lunar Limbo I 


What high feats of arms, therefore, were done in these Fourteen Armies ; 
and how, for love of Liberty and hope of Promotion, lowborn valour cut its 
desperate way to Generalship ; and, from the central Carnot in Salut Public 
to the outmost drummer on the Frontiers, men strove for their Republic, let 
Readers fancy. The snows of Winter, the flowers of Summer continue to be 
stained with warlike blood. Gaelic impetuosity mounts ever higher with 
victory ; spirit of Jacobinism weds itself to national vanity : the Soldiers of 
the Republic are becoming, as we prophesied, very Sons of Fire. 
Barefooted, barebacked : but with bread and iron you can get to China ! It is 
one Nation against the whole world ; but the nation has that within her 
which the whole world will not conquer. Cimmeria, astonished, recoils 
faster or slower ; all round the Republic there rises fier} as it were, a 
magic ring of musket-volleying and ga-ira-\ng. Majesty of Prussia, as 
Majesty of Spain, will b}^ and by acknowledge his sins and the RejDublic ; 
and make a Peace of Bide. 


The Republic, abhorrent of her Guillotine, loves her Army. And with cause. 
For, surely, if good fighting be a kind of honour, as it is in its season ; and 
be with the vulgar of men, even the chief kind of honour ; then here is good 
fighting, in good season, if there ever was. These Sons of the Republic, they 
rose, in mad wrath, to deliver her from Slavery and Cimmeria. And have 
they not done it ? Through Maritime Alps, through gorges of Pyrenees, 
through Low Countries, Northward along the Rhine-valley, far is Cimmeria 
hurled back from the sacred Motherland. Fierce as lire, they have carried 
her Tricolour over the faces of all her enemies ; OOO over scarped 
heights, over cannon-batteries, it has flown victorious, winged with rage. 
She has ” Eleven hundred thousand fighters on foot,” this Republic : ”at one 
f)articular moment she had,” or supposed she had, ” Seventeen-hun- dred 
thousand.” Like a ring of lightning, they, volleying and ga-ira-mg, begirdle 


MMMMS 


her from shore to shore. Cimmerian Coalition of Despots recoils, smitten 
with astonishment and strange pangs. 


Such a fire is in these Gaelic Republican men; high-blazing; which no 
Coalition can withstand ! Not scutcheons, with four degrees of nobility ; but 
ci-devant Sergeants, who have had to clutch Generalship out of the 
cannon’s throat, a Pichegru, a Jourdan, a Hoche, lead them on. They have 
bread, they have iron ; ” witli bread and iron you can get to Cliina.” @@@ 
See Pichegru’s soldiers, tins hard winter, in their looped and windowed 
destitution, in their ” straw-rope slioes and cloaks of bast-mat,” how they 
overrun Holland, like a demon-host, the ice having bridged all waters ; and 
rush shouting from victory to victory ! Ships in the Texel are taken by 
hussars on horseback : fled is York ; fled is the Stadholder, glad to escape to 
England, and leave Holland to fraternise. Such a Gaelic lire, we say, blazes 
in this People, like the conflagration of grass and dry-jungle ; which no 
mortal can withstand €€ for the moment. 


And even so it will blaze and run, scorching all things ; and, from Cadiz to 
Archangel, mad Sansculottism, drilled now into Soldiership, led on by 
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[1793 A.D.] some ‘> armed Soldier of Democracy ” (say, that 
monosyllabic Artillery-Officer), will set its foot cruelly on the necks of its 
enemies ; and its shouting and their shrieking shall fill the world ! @@@ 
Rash Coalised Kings, such a fire have ye kindled ; yourselves tireless, your 
fighters animated only by drill-sergeants, messroom moralities, and the 
drummer’s cat ! However, it is begun, and will not end : not for a matter of 
twenty years. So long, this Gaelic fire, through its successive changes of 
colour and character, will blaze over the face of Europe, and afflict and 
scorch all men : @€@ till it provoke all men ; till it kindle another kind of 
fire, the Teutonic kind, namely ; and be swallowed up, so to speak, in a day 
! For there is a fire comparable to the burning of dry-jungle and grass ; most 
sudden, high-blazing : and another fire which we liken to the burning of 
coal, or even of anthracite coal ; difficult to kindle, but then which no 
known thing will put out. The ready Gaelic fire, we can remark further, 


@@@ and remark not in Pichegrus only, but in innumerable Voltaires, 
Racines, Laplaces, no less ; for a man, whether he fight, or sing, or think, 
will remain the same unity of a man, @€@ is admirable for roasting eggs, 
in every conceivable sense. The Teutonic anthracite again, as we see in 
Luthers, Leibnitzes, Shakespeares, is preferable for smelt-ing metals. How 
happy is our Europe that has both kinds ! But be this as it may, the Republic 
is clearly triumphing. & 


THE GREAT WORK OF CARNOT 


Carlyle has given us the scene in lyric or epic vein. The cold reality is 
hardly less stirring. @@ 


In February, 1793, France had an effective force of only 228,000 men 
(204,000 under arms) ; before the month of May, thanks to the activity 
displayed, she counted 471,000 soldiers (present 397,000) ; upon the 15th 
of July, 479,000 according to a note Saint-Just kept for his own instruction, 
of which we possess the autograph. The official table gives figures a little 
higher€€@ 483,000 (enrolled 599,000). 


In December, the effective force of the army rose to 628,000 men (present 
under the flag, 554,000). This number reached 1,026,000 (732,000 upon the 
battle-fields in September, 1794). There is no reason to contest these 
statements, published at an epoch when exaggeration would profit no one. 
Nevertlieless some say that the republican phalanxes never reached a higher 
number than 600,000 men ; one writer reduces them to 500,000, another to 
400,000, adding that they were neither armed, nor fed, nor clothed. Do they 
hope, by such assertions, to lower the merit of the revolutionary dictators? 
On the contrary, they raise it. The fewer the resources they had in hand, tlie 
more admirable appears the result they obtained ; the vanquished powers 
owe no tlianks to the authors of these new calculations. Nothing can do 
away with tliis liistorical truth; that the convention found the enemy within 
tliirty leagues of Paris, and they were able, after prodigious efforts, to 
conclude peace within thirty leagues of Vienna ! 


” These immense forces and the means employed to put them in motion,” 
writes Fantin-des-Odoarts,c a historian, decidedly a monarchist, ” is one of 


the boldest and most astonishing conceptions that the history of nations has 
transmitted to us.” 


The phalanxes, coming in haste from all parts of France, and marching to 
the common defence, under the eyes of tlie representatives of the nation, 
recall the great movement which took place amongst the Gauls when 
menaced by Ccesar. The convention ordered a general levy, each canton 
furnished 
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its contingent ; they were placed under the command of four generals, and 
assisted by a council of dej)uties from each state. It was not enough to have 
the men, they must be fed and equipped. They did it very modestly, they did 
it even very badly, in the beginning ; but their patriotism and their devotion 
only shines out the greater. France was not only to be a camp, she was to be 
an immense workshop. At Paris there arose, by order of the committee, 248 
forges ; 140 upon the esplanade des Invalides, 54 in the garden of the 
Luxembourg, 64 upon the place de I’ Indivisibilite ; together they ought to 
produce more than a thousand musket barrels a day. Carnot, giving an 
account to the convention of this great display of activities, said : 


” France, formerly dependent on her own enemies for the primary 
necessaries relative to her defence, now not only made in her midst 
sufficient guns to arm all republicans ; but she would soon be in a position 
to sell them to strangers, she would become the great magazine, where the 
people who wished to make good their rights, would be able to find the 
means of exterminating their tyrants ; and Paris, formerly the abode of 
effeminacy and frivolity, would be able to glorify herself with the immortal 
title of the arsenal of the free citizens.” It is in the same account one should 
read by what incredible zeal they arrived at this result in two months. In 
distributing the forges in great masses apon the public squares and in the 
promenades, the committee of public safety had for its object to inspire the 
people with confidence in their own resources, and to render them watchful. 


Carnot did not content himself with presiding over their enthusiastic 
activity. He considered that for these new soldiers it was necessary to 
employ a new method of warfare. ” Every great nation has made experi- 
ments,” Saint-Just said in one of his accounts : ” the Greeks conquered by 
the phalanx, the Romans by the legion.” The idea of concentrating superior 
forces at one point, to insure a complete triumph there, and render useless 
through that the partial advantages obtained elsewhere by his adversary, 
certainly is not new in the history of 


v/ars : all great captains have practised it upon occasions. To the French 
Revolution belongs the glory of having carried this idea into an immense 
circle. It was not an arena of several leagues that the opera-glass could 
Sweep over : France was a vast battle-field, over which the eye of thought 
alone could travel. Invaded throughout, lier resistance must not be weak in 
any one part. But whilst the armies of the powers obeyed separate wills and 
diverse views of strategy, hers, united as so many regiments under one 
command, recognised only one generalissimo @€@ the committee of 
public safety, having for aides-de-camp the delegates of the assembly. From 
its bureaux, the committee combined their evolutions, and concentrated the 
superiority at the point where it deemed it most necessary, d 


Lazare Nicolas Marguerite Carnot 


(1753-1823) 
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THE COALITION AGAINST FULANCE 

Never was the futility of coalitions more conspicuous than in the campaigns 


following that of 1792. We have seen how slowly Austria, Prussia, and the 
empire had formed their armed contingents in 1791, and with what 


hesitation €€@ nearer akin to treason than prudence @@@ the duke of 
Brunswick had invaded the French territory, and attacked the army of 
Duraouriez. Instead of surprising France whilst divided and disarmed, 

© O ®© of marching in columns of one or two hundred thousand men on 
Paris, by one of those numerous openings which nature has left in the 
frontiers, in the valleys of the Rhine, or by the plains of the north, @@@ 
the duke of Brunswick, and after him the prince of Coburg, had wasted 
eighteen months in councils of war, in empty armaments, and timid 
manoeuvres, always opposing to French battalions forces inferior, or at 
most, of equal strength, and only advancing to retreat. 


The rivalry that existed in the cabinets contributed no less than the 
inefficiency of the generals, to afford France time for preparation. No real 
concert existed between them, and they contented themselves with 
preserving the decorum of war ; with defending their own territories ; 
threatening fortresses here and there, and combating in isolated bodies ; 
suffering Dumouriez to hasten with his best troops from the deliverance of 
Champagne to the conquest of Belgium ; beholding the fall of the throne, 
the trial of the king, the birth of the republic, the immolation of the queen, 
and the outbreaks at Paris that convulsed their very thrones, without any 
attempt to rally against the common danger. Whence arose this difference 
between the coalition and France ? Because France was aroused by 
enthusiasm, and egotism fettered the limbs of the coalition. France arose, 
fought, and fell for that liberty, whose sanctity she felt, and of which slie 
wished to be the apostle and martyr. 


Poland, weakened by its last dissensions, was fast approaching the period of 
its dismemberment. Russia, Prussia, and Austria, more attentive to Poland 
than France, constantly watched each other, lest any one of the three powers 
should seize on the prey whilst the others were engaged with France. 
Russia, under pretext of observing the Turks, and stifling the revolution in 
southern Poland, sent no troops to join the coalition, but contented herself 
with despatching a fleet to the Baltic, to prevent neutral vessels from 
bringing provisions or iron into the French ports. 


Since the victory of Neerwinden, the cabinet of Vienna and the prince of 
Coburg had been too much occupied in strengthening the Austrian power in 


Belgium, to follow up their success against France. Dampierre had 
succeeded Dumouriez. Having received orders from the convention to 
attack the Austrian army, posted between Maubeuge and St. Amand, 
Dampierre obeyed, though hopeless of success, and marched on an enemy 
protected by woods, barricades, and trenches.’ Five times did the attacking 
columns recoil before the troops of Clerfayt, the most energetic of Coburg’s 
generals. At the sixth attack, Dampierre, at the head of a picked 
detachment, charged a redoubt. ” Where are you going, father ? ” exclaimed 
his son, who acted as his aide-de-camp; “you are exposing yourself to 
certain death.” “I know it, my child,” replied his father ; ” but I prefer to fall 
on the held of honour than beneath the axe of the guillotine.” Hardly had he 
uttered these words, when a cannon-ball carried away his thigh, and left 
him dead on the ground. 


The prince of Coburg, stimulated in vain by Clerfayt and the duke of York, 
who commanded the Anglo-IIanoverian army, did not pursue 
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the French army, but suffered it again to take up the strong position of the 
camp of Ctesar. In twelve days the troops of tlie coalition might have 
encamped on the heights of Montmartre. But the cabinet of Berlin, occupied 
in humbling the Austrian influence in Germany, in sapping the empire, and 
appropriating Poland to itself, pursued the same vacillating policy which 
had timidly led its armies in Champagne. The duke of Brunswick, still at 
the head of the Prussian forces, contented himself with retaking Mainz ; and 
his army, imposing, numerous, but almost stationary, reseml)led an army of 
observation rather than one in actual campaign. The king of Prussia, his 
eyes fixed on Poland, was in his camp. Lord Beauchamp came from 
London, to blame the indecision of this prince, and to obtain his signature to 
a treaty with England, by which the two powers secured their frontiers from 
France. 


Suddenly the king of Prussia left his camp for Poland, and England alone 
persisted in maintaining the conquest with P/rance. She had two motives 
for this €@ the rival of France on the seas, in the colonies, and the East 
Indies, disputing with the French vessels the navigation and the commerce 
of the sea, the destruction of the French fleet, and occupation of ports in the 
Mediterranean, formed a natural object of ambition, and promised too rich a 
spoil to be overlooked. On the other hand, although liberal theories had 
established themselves between the reflecting portion of the two nations, 
yet, as English liberty was entirely aristocratic, and French liberty declared 
itself daily more and more democratic, the British aristocracy was indignant 
and alarmed at the example of a victorious democracy who sought to root 
out aristocracy as it had done royalty. 


Pitt, who was the personification of the genius of aristocracy of his country, 
was all powerful because he had been the first to perceive these perils. In 
vain did the more clamorous but less solid opposition, composed of Fox and 
his party, persist in blaming war and contesting the subsidies. Popular 
opinion abandoned these partisans of the French Revolution, since this 
revolution destroyed kings and queens, and proscribed its noblest citizens. 
Robespierre ruined the popularity of Fox, and the war against France was 
no longer a war of ambition or policy, but became social. Pitt obtained all 
he asked, because he was believed to be desirous of saving everything. 


Pitt had for allies Spain, severed from the family bond by the dethronement 
of the Bourbons in France ; Russia and Holland, who insured him Sweden 
and Denmark ; Prussia, engaged by the treaty of the 14th of July ; Austria, 
the empire ; the greater number of the independent German princes ; 
Naples, Venice, and lastly Turkey, who had refused, at his solicitation, to 
receive the French ambassador, Semonville. The Swiss cantons themselves, 
particularly Bern, excited by his agents, and indignant at the murder of their 
unfortunate children on the 10th of August, seized the French envoys, 
Maret and Semonville, and surrendered them to the Austrians. Thus, in 
spite of the internal dissensions of the coalition, England still maintained it 
ratlier in battle array than as a camp on the banks of the Rhine, and 
remunerated the efl:‘orts against France. 


The duke of York, the king’s son, a brave and skilful soldier, commanded, 
at the extremity of the prince of Coburg’s line, the Anglo-Hungarian army, 
reinforced by some Austrian and Hessian troops. The only army capable of 
defending the convention was encamped before Arras ; and the passage of 
the Somme could alone oppose the two hundred thousand men with whicli 
the prince of Coburg could march on Paris. Envoys from Vienna and Berlin 
deliberated with Pitt at London on the plan of the campaign ; but instead of 
concentrating their forces, and marching on tlie Somme, they resolved on a 
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plan more in conformity with the dissension and uncertainty that prevailed 
in the cabinets. The siege of Dunkirk was resolved upon, and Admiral 
]\laxbridge had orders to prepare to bombard the place with his squadron, 
whilst the duke of York attacked by land. The Anglo-Hanoverian army 
advanced to Furnes, and divided itself into two bodies, one of which, under 
the orders of the duke of York, attacked Dunkirk, whilst the other, under 
Marshal Freytag, occupied the little town of Hondschoote, and covered the 
besieging army. These two bodies of trooi)S were at least 36,000 strong, 
and were joined to the forces of the prince of Coburg by the corps d’armee 
of the prince of Orange, consisting of 16,000 men. 


DUNKIRK, HONDSCHOOTE, AND WATTIGNIES (1793 A.D.) 


General Houchard, commander-in-chief of the French army of the north, 
received orders from Carnot to raise the siege of Dunkirk at any sacrifice. 
This city, although incapable of holding out any length of time, performed 
prodigies of valour to avoid the humiliation of surrendering to the English. 
Jourdan, chef-de-bataillon a few days before, and now created general by 
Carnot, commanded a corps of 10,000 men, encamped on the heights of 
Cassel, five leagues from Dunkirk. Informed of the intended attack on the 
town, he hastened thither, superintended the preparations for defence, and 
then returned to Cassel, leaving General Souham to command Dunkirk. An 
officer, whose name was destined at a future day to become illustrious, 


Lazare Hoche, who had already attracted the notice of Carnot by his ardour 
and intelligence, aided General Souham in the defence of the town. Carnot 
detached 15,000 of the best troops of the army of the Rhine, and sent them 
to Houchard’s force, to drill and support the raw recruits, of whom his 
troops were almost entirely composed. Houchard advanced at the head of 
40,000 men against the English line. On his passage through Cassel, he 
united the corps of Jourdan with his own, and marched on Hondschoote, 
where the duke of York and “Marshal Freytag had fortified themselves. The 
duke of York, Freytag, and Walmoden felt tlie most perfect security in the 
strength of their position and the number of their troops. 


On the 6th of August the outposts of the two armies met at Rexpoede, a 
large village between Cassel and Hondschoote. Jourdan, dispersing 
everything before him, had advanced as far as this village, and halted tliere 
for the night. Jourdan, after vainly attempting to carry the village, returned 
to join Houchard and the representatives at Rembek ; Walmoden retreated 
with his division on Hondschoote. On the 8th, Houchard attacked. 


On the French side Collaud commanded the right, Jourdan the left, 
Houchard the centre, and Vandamme the advanced guard. A redoubt, with 
eleven pieces of cannon, commanded the town and swept the roads of 
Bergues and Blenheim, whilst anotlier redoubt was thrown upon the route 
de Warem, and every approach flooded. To carry these redoubts it was 
necessary to march for ten minutes up to the waist in water, and exposed to 
the fire of the artillery and sharpshooters, securely posted behind the walls 
and hedges. Houchard, who carefully avoided exposing his troops, lost time 
in a series of formal attacks, which, whilst they compromised nothing, 
ruined everything. 


The representative of the people, Levasseur, a brave patriot, although 
unskilled in military affairs, unceasingly demanded explanations of all his 
orders from the general, threatening to deprive him of the command, if he 
did not obey him. On horseback, at the head of the troops, and conspicuous 
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by his tricoloured scarf and floating plume, Levasseiir made the soldiers 
blush and the generals tremble. He pointed with one hand to Hondschoote, 
with the other to the guillotine. Jourdan himself led an attack. More than 
four thousand men fell, dead or wounded, around the redoubts, and the 
redoubts themselves, stormed at length, ceased their fire only when the last 
artilleryman was bayoneted at his gun. The English fell back in good order. 


Walmoden, attacked and forced on every side except Belgium, withdrew his 
shattered forces to Furnes, whilst the duke of York, who had been present at 
Hondschoote, galloped to Dunkirk to raise the siege. Houchard, in spite of 
the observations of Jourdan and the representatives, who entreated him to 
follow up his victory, by pursuing the Hanoverians on the road to Furnes, 
remained inactive for two days. This simple manoeuvre would have placed 
the army of the duke of York between the ramparts of Dunkirk and the army 
of Houchard. Not an Englishman would have escaped, for Hoche was in 
Dunkirk, and in two hours these sandhills would have been the Cau-dine 
Forks of England. Houchard, however, did not or would not see this, and 
suffered the duke of York to march quietly along a slip of sand which 
connects Dunkirk with Furnes, and join Walmoden and the prince of 
Orange in Belgium. 


The news of the battle of Hondschoote filled Paris with joy, but the 
convention reproached the victorious general with his victory as a treason ; 
and the commissioners of the army of the north, Hentz, Peyssard, and 
Duquesnoy, sent Houchard to the revolutionary tribunal. The unfortunate 
Houchard was condemned to death, and met his fate with the intrepidity of 
a soldier and the calmness of innocence. His death taught the other generals 
that victory would not always save them from the scaffold ; and that there 
was no safety but complete obedience to the orders of the representatives of 
the people. 


The military operations on other frontiers, until January, 1794, were 
confined to the occupation of Savoy by Kellermann, and Nice by Biron, an 
unfortunate campaign in the Pyrenees against General Ricardos, but in 
Avhich the aged French general, Dagobert, in his seventy-fifth year, 
covered himself with glory ; the nomination of Jourdan, to replace 


{M1 


Houchard, at the army of the north, and his manoeuvres to cover Maubeuge, 
threatened by the coalition, to whom the capture of Maubeuge would open 
the approaches to Paris. INIaubeuge, defended by a strong garrison and an 
entrenched camp of 25,000 men, was decimated by famine and disease. 
One hundred and twenty thousand men besieged it. General Ferrand 
commanded the camp, General Chancel the town. The patriotism of the 
soldiers and inhabitants could only have maintained the defence of this gate 
of France a few hours longer, when Jourdan and Carnot announced their 
approach by the sound of their cannon. 


Eighty thousand men, under the prince of Coburg, entrenched in a position 
of which Wattignies was the centre, awaited the French, who attacked them 
in five columns, at ten o’clock in tlie moming, on the 15th of November. 
The French were repulsed at several points ; and Carnot accused Jourdan of 
cowardice, who, stung to madness, rushed at the head of one of the 
divisions, to the attack of an almost inaccessible platform, commanded by 
the batteries of Clerfayt ; his whole column was mowed down by their fire, 
and he was well-nigh the only survivor. Carnot, after acknowledging his 
injustice, left him at liberty to follow his own plan. Jourdan formed 25,000 
men into a compact body, which enclosed in its centre the flying artillery, 
opening to admit of its playing, closing to cover the guns, and thus carrying 
a moving 
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column swept all before it, and the imperial cavalry in vain endeavoured to 
break the other columns. One alone, that of General Gratien, was thrown 
into disorder, but the representative, Duquesnoy, deprived Gratien of his 
command, rallied the soldiers, and returned to the combat. Wattignies was 
carried ; and the can-non of Maubeuge replied with joyful salvos to the 
thunder of the guns of Carnot and Jourdan. The battle of Wattignies would 
have been more decisive, if tlie 25,000 men of the camp of Maubeuge, 
under Ferrand, had prevented the prince of Coburg and Clerfayt from 
repassing the Sambre. The soldiers in the camp, and Chancel, who 
commanded the town, desired it, but want of orders and excessive prudence 


prevented Ferrand from consenting. A victim was necessary to the 
convention, and Chancel mounted the scaffold. 


At the army of the Rhine, the zealous representatives of the people had 
replaced Custine by Beauharnais, Beauharnais by Landremont, Landremont 
by Carlen, who but a month before was only a captain, and Carlen by 
Pichegru. This army, consisting of 45,000 men, defended the entrance of 
Alsace by the fortified lines of Weissenburg. Wurmser, the oldest but the 
most daring of all the generals of the empire, surprised these lines owing to 
the incapacity of Carlen. This general, threatened on the other side by the 
duke of Brunswick, retired to the heights of Zabern and Strasburg, and 
Wurmser, who was born in Alsace, entered in triumph Hagenau, his 
country. A secret treaty for the surrender of Strasburg was negotiated 
between Wurmser and certain principal families, and the only stipulation 
was the Austrian general should occupy it in the name of Louis XVII. This 
plot, which was discovered in time, brought to the scaffold seventeen of the 
principal inhabitants of Strasburg, some convicted and others accused of 
royalism. The fort Vauban was stormed by the Austrians, and Landau could 
not hold out much longer. Saint-Just and Lebas were sent to Alsace, to 
intimidate treason or cowardice by death. Pichegru and Hoche also arrived, 
the one to assume the command of the army of tlie Rhine, the other (though 
only five-and-twenty), that of the army of the Moselle. ” We shall be 
commanded as Frenchmen sliould be,” said the letters from the army, after 
the troojis had been reviewed by the two generals : ” Pichegru possesses the 
gravity of genius ; Hoche is youthful as the Revolution, robust as the 
people, and his glance is proud and aspiring as that of the eagle.” These two 
new leaders fully justified the enthusiasm of the army. 


Hoche O@@ young, handsome, and martial, a hero of antiquity by his 
look, figure, and courage, a modern hero by the study, the reading, the 
meditation that gave moral strength, of an humble family, yet born to a 
great destiny €€@ had enlisted into the French guards, and did his 
comrades’ duty for half their pay, which he employed in tlie purchase of 
treatises on warfare and history. Sent to Paris, as aide-de-camp to General 
Leveneur, after the flight of Dumouriez, he was summoned before the 
committee of public safety, to inform them of the precise state of the army, 
and astonished the members of it by the clearness of his answers, the 


greatness of his conceptions, and the martial eloquence of his language. 
This interview, in which the statesmen discerned the warrior, procured him 
the rank of adjutant-general ; and the defence of Dunkirk won him the 
notice of Carnot, and the rank of general of brigade ; and his skilful 
mancjeuvres before Funics and Ypres, to repair the faults of Houchard, 
caused liiin to be at once appointed to command the army of the Moselle. 
Hoche liad but one defect @@@ the feeling of his own su[)(‘riority 
degenerated occasionally into contempt for his colleagues. In 
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a revolution, wliere everything was accessible to aml)ition aud genius, it is 
impossible to say what Hoche might have attained had not death checked 
his career. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF LYONS 


In La Vendee the different generals sent by the committee of public safety 
wasted their troops in a civil war, which sprang up beneath their feet ; they 
gained solitary battles, and lost the campaign. Two other insurrections also 
broke out at Lyons and Marseilles, in the very heart of the republic, and 
attracted the attention, the force, and the desperate energy of the 
convention. 


Like Bordeaux, Marseilles, and Toulon, Lyons had enthusiastically adopted 
the doctrines of the Girondists, and the majority shuddered at the names of 
Robespierre, Danton, and the Mountain. The rich beheld in this party, in tlie 
convention, the spoliators of their fortune, the people the de-stroyers of 
their religion. Commerce decreased, luxury was proscribed; and nothing 
was fabricated but arms. From the day on which the republic assailed its 
banks, its markets, its factories, and its priests, Lyons no longer recognised 
the republic. The city began to mingle its complaints with those of the 
royalists, who flocked from all the adjacent provinces to take shelter within 


its walls. This change of popular feeling irritated still more the threatening 
but overawed Jacobins of Lyons. 


There was at this time in the city a man of the most dangerous class during 
popular convulsions €€ a fanatic of the impossible. His name was 
Chalier, and, like Marat, he had been attracted from a distant land by the 
blaze of the Revolution. He was born in Piedmont, or Savoy. Designed for 
the church, Chalier had been brought up by the monks at Lyons ; and it 
seemed as though the fate of Lyons, already so like that of Florence, was to 
become still more analogous by possessing an agitator between Savonarola 
and Marat. He was driven out of Italy for propagating revolutionary 
doctrines, and thus attracted the notice of Robespierre, iNlIarat, Camille 
Desmoulins, and Fauchet, and he came to Lyons to found under their 
auspices a club, whose ardour he kindled and incited by his wild and mystic 
discourses. 


The morning after the massacres of Sejitember, a small band of assassins 
had murdered eleven officers of the royal Pologne regiment, who had been 
imprisoned the previous evening on suspicion of royalisra. The entrances to 
all the prisons of Lyons were heaped with dead bodies, and these corpses 
were suspended on the next day to the trees in the public walk of Bellecour, 
and linked together by chains of human limbs, to strike terror into the 
aristocrats. To add to this excitement that of terror, Chalier sent for a 
guillotine from Paris, and permanently erected it. He proposed the 
establishment of a revolutionary tribunal ; then, seizing a crucifix, he 
dashed it to the earth, and trampled on it.e The Girondists rose to resist liis 
blood-thirsty followers and, after several street battles, overcame the 
Jacobins, and sent Chalier to be the first victim of his own guillotine. This 
happening just as the Girondists were brought to death in Paris, left Lyons 
in desperate plight. An open revolt was the only hope, and the city 
appointed the count de Precy its commander. 0O 


The convention, on its side, accepted the struggle with the unbending 
determination of a power which does not yield before the amputation of a 
member to save the body. Its country was in its eyes not a city, but a 
principle. It ordered Kellermann, genend-in-ehief of the army of the Alj)s, 
to 
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leave his frontiers and concentrate his forces round Lyons. Kellermann, 
who disputed with Dumouriez the glory of Valmy, bore at this moment in 
the south the whole weight of the Austrians, the Allobroges, and the 
Piedmontese, whose forces crossed the other side of the Alps. With a small 
body of troops Kellermann bore down all resistance. Kellermann, pressed 
by the representatives of the people, Gautier, Nioche, and Dubois-Crance, 
completed the blockade of the city. The committee of public safety 
despatched Couthon and Maignet to overwhelm Lyons beneath the 
battalions of patriotic volunteers, whom the Terror caused to spring from 
the earth at the voice of the representatives. 


The besieging army sat down before Lyons in the commencement of 
August, and was divided into two camps. The whole of the inhabitants were 
divided into two bodies, one of whom defended the ramparts; whilst the 
other checked the progress of the flames, carried ammunition and food to 
the troops, bore the wounded to the hospital, and buried the slain. 
Kellermann asked to be allowed to return to the Alps. Doppet succeeded 
him, and at length Lyons fell in October. Couthon’s first care was to 
command that the persons and property of the inhabitants should be 
scrupulously regarded. Not the slightest tumult or violence was permitted ; 
and peasants from Auvergne, who hurried to the scene of hoped-for 
plunder, bringing carts, mules, and sacks to carry off the spoils found in the 
richest city of France, were dismissed empty-handed, and sent back 
murmuring and discontented to their mountains. Lyons was selected as an 
example of the severity of the republic. No longer satisfied with punishing 
individuals. Terror desired to make the punishment of an entire city at once 
an example and a warning to all others. The Jacobins, friends of Chalier, 
long compromised, both by the royalists and Girondists of Lyons, came 
forth from their hiding-places calling loudly for vengeance on the 
representatives, and demanding of the convention that their enemies should 
at last be given up to them. For some time the representatives sought to 
restrain this fury, but finally they were compelled to yield to it, contenting 


themselves by reducing it to order by the institution of revolutionary 
tribunals, and decrees of extermination. 


Li this matter, as well, indeed, as in all the acts of the reign of terror, the 
odium of all the blood that was shed has been thrown upon one individual. 
The confusion of tlie moment, the despair of the dying, and the resentment 
of the survivors made it difficult to judge who was guilty of the deed, and 
not unfrequently handed down for the execration of posterity the names of 
the most innocent. History has its chances, as well as the battle-field, and 
absolves or sacrifices many, whose character it is the work of after ages to 
place aright before the world. 


Thus then were all the crimes committed by the republic of Lyons laid to 
the charge of Couthon, merely because he chanced to be the friend and 
confidant of Robespierre in the suppression of federalism, and in the victory 
of the united republicans over civil anarchy; but a careful examination of 
dates, facts, and words, impartially considered, will effectually do away 
with so unfair a charge. Couthon entered Lyons rather as a peacemaker than 
an executioner, and opposed with all the earnestness his position permitted 
the excess to which the Jacobins carried their vengeance. He strove against 
Dubois-Crance, CoUot d’Herbois, and Dorfeuille, to moderate the wild fury 
of these fierce spirits, and was by them denounced to the Mountain and the 
Jacobins as one who prevaricated and showed an undue indulgence to their 
enemies. Finally he withdrew ere the first sentence of death was passed, in 
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order to escape being either a witness or accomplice of the blood shed by 
the representatives of the implacable party of the convention. 


In the meanwhile the Mountain and the Jacobins of Paris, incensed, by 
means of the accusations of Dubois-Crance, at what they considered the 
dilatoriness of Couthon, urged the committee of public safety to strike a 
blow against the second city of the republic, which siiould serve as a 


warning to future revolutionists. Barrere, at all times ready to side with the 
most influential party, on the 12th of November ascended the rostrum, and 
read to the convention, in the name of the committee of public safety, a 
decree, or rather Plebeide, against Lyons. ” Let Lyons be buried beneath her 
own ruins,” exclaimed Barrere, ” and let the plough pass over the site of her 
edifices, save those devoted to the reception of the poor and needy @@@ 
workshops, hospitals, or buildings set apart for public instruction. The very 
name of the city shall perish amid its ruins, and it shall henceforward be 
known only by the appellation of the ‘free city.’ This simple inscription 
shall tell the whole history: ‘Lyons took up arms against liberty @@@ 
Lyons has ceased to be a city ! ‘ ” The severity of this decree cast terror 
throughout Lyons. Couthon himself, while affecting to approve of it, 
believed it impracticable, and again allowed a lapse of twelve days ere he 
attempted to carry it into execution. This delay enabled the citizens to fly in 
great numbers. He was superseded by Collot d’Herbois and Fouche, the 
new proconsuls appointed by the Mountain. Collot d’Herbois was filled 
with a ferocious vanity which saw no glory save in excess, and whose fury 
was tempered by no moderation. Fouche was believed to be a fanatic ; he 
was only a skilful dissimulator. 


The sacred symbols of religion were destroyed, and the churches profaned 
by impious and indecent songs, dances, and ceremonies. ” We have 
yesterday founded the religion of patriotism,” wrote Collot. The heads of 
ten members of the municipality fell next day, and a mine, exploding, 
destroyed some of the finest buildings in the city. The cells were choked 
with prisoners. Whilst proprietors and merchants were perishing, the houses 
were destroyed beneath the hammer. Shopkeepers, lodgers, families, 
expelled from the proscribed houses, had scarcely time to leave their 
houses, to carry off the old, the infirm, and children, to other residences. 
Every day the pickaxe was seen attacking staircases, or tilers unroofing 
houses. Whilst the alarmed inhabitants were throwing their furniture out of 
the windows, and mothers carried the cradles of their children over the 
ruined rafters, twenty thousand pioneers of Auvergne and the lower Alps 
were employed in razing the abodes to the ground. The cellars and 
foundations were blown up Avith gunpowder. The pay of the demolishers 
amounted to 400,000 francs for each decade ; and the demolitions cost 
15,000,000 francs to destroy a capital of more than 300,000,000 worth of 


edifices ! Hundreds of workmen perished buried beneath the walls that fell 
in, having been recklessly undermined. 


Eight or ten condemned died every day, on leaving the tribunal, on the 
scaffold erected permanently in front of the steps leading to the town-hall. 
Water and sand, spread every evening after the executions around this sewer 
of human blood, did not suffice to cleanse the earth. A red and fetid mud, 
constantly trampled by a people thirsting to see tlieir fellow-creatures die, 
covered the square and reeked in the air. Around these actual shambles of 
human flesh there was a scent of death. The blood, trickling through the 
planks, flowed into a ditch ten feet deep, which carried it to the Rhone, 
together with the filth of the neighbourhood. More than six 
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All the notable and illustrious citizens whom Couthon had allowed to 
escape were brought back. O]i the other side of the bridge, in the lower plain 
of the Brotteaux, had been dug a double ditch in the marshy soil, between 
two rows of willows. Sixty-four condemned persons, handcuffed two and 
two, Avere placed in a line in this alley, beside their open sepulchre. Three 
pieces of cannon, loaded with ball, were placed at the extremity of the 
avenue. Right and left, detachments of dragoons, sword in hand, seemed 
waiting the signal to charge. The victims sang in chorus the hymn which 
had led them into battle. They seemed to seek in the words of this, their last 
song, the forgetfulness of the blow which was about to strike them : 


” To die for one’.s country, Is the happiest and most enviable fate ! “ 


The artillerymen listened, with lighted match in hand, to these dying men 
singing their own death-song. Dorfeuille allowed the voices to finish slowly 


the grave modulations of the last verse, then raising his hand as a signal, the 
three cannon exploded at once. The smoke concealed the guns, and for a 
moment hovered over the ground : drums beat to stifle all cries. Tlie mob 
pressed forward to contemplate the effect of the carnage. The artillerymen 
had been deceived ; the undulations of the line of victims had allowed the 
balls to deviate, and twenty prisoners had fallen beneath the fire, dragging 
down with them their living companions, who were thus associated in their 
dying throes, and inundated with their blood. Shrieks, moans, fearful 
gestures, came from this confused heap of mutilated members, carcases, 
and survivors. The artillerymen then loaded with grape, and fired ; but even 
then the massacre was incomplete. A heartrending cry, heard across the 
Rhone, even into the city, rose from this field of agony. Some limbs still 
palpitated, some hands were still extended towards the spectators, imploring 
the final blow. The soldiers shuddered. ” Forward, dragoons,” cried 
Dorfeuille, ” charge ! ” The troopers, at this command, put spurs to their 
horses, who dashed forward at a gallop, and with the point of the sabre and 
pistol-shots they killed the last victim. This scene of hor-ror and agony was 
protracted for more than two hours ! 


A sullen murmur of indignation hailed the recital of this horrid scene in the 
city. The people felt dishonoured ; and compared itself to the most cruel 
tyrants of Rome, or the executioners of St. Bartholomew. The 
representatives stifled this murmur by a proclamation which commanded 
that all should approve, and declared pity to be conspiracy. Citizens, even 
the most elegant females, then affected revolutionary rigour, and concealed 
their horror beneath the mask of adulation. Fouche, Collot d’Herbois, and 
Dorfeuille sought to stifle remorse. 


Two hundred and ten Lyonnese prisoners were next led out. A long rope 
was extended from one willow to another. They fastened each prisoner to 
this rope by the end of the cord which confined his hands behind his back. 
Three soldiers were placed four paces off in face of each victim, and the 
cavalry placed in small bodies behind. At the word Fire ! the 630 soldiers at 
once directed three bullets against every breast. A cloud of smoke covered 
the scene for a moment, and then lifting, there were seen, besides the 
corpses strewn on the ground or hanging to the cord, more than one 


hundred young men still erect. The soldiers, with great reluctance, finished 
with the bayonet and the butt-end of their muskets the victims 
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expiring in the causeway, and falling night extinguished their dying groans. 
Next day, when the grave-diggers came to bury the dead, several bodies still 
palpitated, and the pioneers killed them outright with blows of the pickaxe 
before they covered them over with the bloodstained mould. 


Montbrison, St. Etienne, St. Chamond, all Lyonnese colonies, were the 
theatres of the same atrocities or supplied victims. The same impatience for 
death seemed to possess executioners and victims : the one had the frenzy 
of murder, the other the enthusiasm of death. The horror of living had 
removed the horror of death. Young girls and children begged to fall beside 
their fathers and kinsfolk thus shot down ; and daily the judges had to 
refuse the supplications of despair, imploring the penalty of death, less 
fearful than the punishment of surviving. Every day they granted or refused 
these requests. 


The executions en masse only ceased in consequence of the indignant 
refusal of the soldiers to be converted into executioners. The corpses that 
covered the banks of the Rhone threatened to cause a pestilence, and the 
adjoining towns and villages complained of the infected state of the air and 
the water. Collot d’Herbois, recalled to Paris upon the first expressions of 
indignation called forth by these massacres, justified himself to the 
Jacobins. ” We are called Anthropophagi,” said he : ” they are aristocrats 
who give us this appellation.” 


THE SIEGE OF TOULON 


But whilst the smoking ruins of Lyons were quenched in rivers of blood, the 
torch of civil war was kindled at Toulon. Toulon, the most important port of 
the republic, had passed rapidly from the excess of Jacobinism, to disgust 
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and abhorrence of the Revolution. The presence of naval officers, almost all 
of whom were royalists, the influence of the priests, the outrages and insults 
offered by the Jacobins to religion, the indignation caused by the excesses 
the army of Carteaux had committed at Marseilles, and everything urged 
Toulon on to an insurrection. 


The English fleet under Admiral Hood, which was cruising in the 
Mediterranean, learned all these particulars by secret correspondence with 
the royalists of Toulon. This fleet consisted of six vessels of the line and 
twenty-five frigates. Admiral Hood presented himself to the Toulonese as 
an ally and liberator, rather than as an enemy. He promised to guard the city, 
the harbour, and the fleet, not as a conquest, but as a deposit which he 
would hand over to Louis XVFs successor, as soon as France should have 
repressed her interior tyrants. The opinion of the Toulonese passed, with the 
rapidity of the wind, from Jacobinism to federalism, from federalism to 
royalism, from royalism to defection. Ten thousand fugitives of Marseilles 
driven into Toulon by the terrors of the vengeance of the republic, the 
shelter of the walls, the batteries of the vessels, the combined P/ngiish and 
Spanish fleets, ready to protect the insurrection @@@ gave to the 
Toulonese the idea of this crime against their country. 


Of the two admirals who commanded the French fleet in the port of Tou- 
lon, one. Admiral Trogoff, conspired with the royalists ; the other, Admiral 
Saint-Julien, endeavoured to maintain the republicanism of his crews. Thus 
divided in feeling, the fleet was neutralised by opposite tendencies. It could 
only follow, by being itself torn by contrary factions, the movement given 
to it by the conquering party. Placed between an insurgent city anda 
blockaded sea, it must be inevitably crushed either by the cannon of the 
fortress, the guns of the English, or by both fires at once. The pojuilation of 
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Toulon, when so many opposing elements combined at once, rose at the 
arrival of the advance-guard of Carteaux, with an unanimity which shut out 


every idea of remorse. They closed the Jacobin clubs, destroyed their 
president, imprisoned the representatives of the people, Bayle and 
Beauvais, sent within their walls, and called in the English, Spanish, and 
Neapolitans. At the sight of the enemy’s squadrons Beauvais committed 
suicide in his prison. The French fleet, with the exception of a few vessels 
which Admiral Saint-Julien still kept for some days to their duty, hoisted 
the white flag. The Toulonese, English, and Neapolitans united, to the 
number of 15,000 men, armed the forts and approaches to the city, against 
the troops 


of the republic. Carteaux, advancing from Marseilles at the head of 4,000 
men, drove back the enemy’s advance-guard from the gorges of OUioules. 
General Lapoype, detached from the army of Nice with 7,000 men, invested 
Toulon on the opposite side. As soon as Lyons allowed the troops at the 
disposal of the committee of public safety to be at liberty, Carnot hastened 
to direct them against Toulon, sending thither General Doppet the 
conqueror, and Fouche, the extermi-nator of Lyons. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


A captain of artillery, sent by Carnot to the army of the Alps, was stopped 
on his way, to replace the commandant of artillery, Don-martin, who had 
been wounded, at the army of Toulon. This young man was Napoleon 
Bonaparte.’ Misfortune awaited him there. His fellow-countryman Salicetti 
presented him to Carteaux. In a few words and in a few days he displayed 
his genius, and was the soul of all operations. Predestined to make force 
surmount opinion, and the army superior to the people, he was first seen in 
the smoke of a battery, striking with the same blow anarchy in Toulon and 
his enemes in the roadstead. 


Napoleon Bonaparte 


(1769-1821) 


[ 1 The most remarkable event in the military history of 1793 is the siege of 
Toulon, not so much from its importance, as from its fii-st bringing to light 
the talents of Naijoleon Bonaparte. He was born in Corsica, of a good 
family, in 1769, and educated at the artillery school of Brienne. As all the 
students of this establishment, and, indeed, all intended to hold rank in the 
army under the ancient regime, were noble, the officers emigrated at the 
Revolution ; Bonaparte and three comrades being the only ones that 
remained of his regiment. The place of an officer of artillery could not be 
supplied from the lower and uninformed ranks of life, as those of the line 
were in France ; and thus he found himself, at the age of twenty-four, with 
the rank of major, and the chief of his arm before Toulon. Two successive 
generals appointed to command the siege were totally ignorant of their 
profession. The members of the convention present with the army were 
self-suf- ficient, and still less capable of conducting a siege. The task fell 
upon young Bonaparte, who had not only to devise good counsel, but to 
make it prevail. The latter he effected by reports and written plans, that 
proved his talents. < ] 
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His future was in this position : a military genius bursting forth in the fire of 
a civil war, to seize on the soldier, illustrate the sword, stifle the utterance of 
opinion, quench the Revolution, and compel liberty to retrograde for a 
century ! Glory, vast but deplorable, which posterity will not judge like his 
contemporaries ! 


Dugommier had replaced Carteaux. He called a council of war, at which 
Bonaparte was present. This young captain, instantly promoted to the rank 
of a chef-de-bataiUo7i, reorganised the artillery, moved the batteries nearer 
to the city, discovered the heart of the position, directed all his blows 
thither, and, neglecting all else, went right forward. The English general 
O’Hara, leaving Fort Malbosquet with 6,000 men, fell into a snare laid for 
him by Bonaparte, was wounded and taken prisoner. Fort Malbosquet, 
which commands the roadstead, was attacked by two columns in spite of 


the orders of the representatives. Bonaparte and Dugommier were the first 
who entered the breach €€@ their victory was their justification. 
“General,” said Bonaparte to Dugommier, broken down by fatigue and age, 
“go and sleep, we have just taken Toulon.” Admiral Hood saw at daybreak 
the French batteries bristling over the embrasures and ready to sweep the 
roadstead. The winds of autumn were blowing a gale, the sea ran high, the 
sky was lowering €@ all betokened that the coming storms of winter 
would prevent the English from getting away from the roadstead. 


At the close of day the enemy’s boats towed the fire-ship Vulcan into the 
centre of the French fleet. Immense quantities of combustibles were piled 
up in the magazines, dockyards, and arsenals. Some English, with a lighted 
match in their hands, awaited the signal for firing. The clock of the port 
struck ten o’clock @€@@ a rocket was let off from the centre of the city, 
which rose and then fell in sparks. This was the signal, and the match was 
applied to the train of powder. The arsenal, the storehouses, ship timber, 
pitch and tar, flax, the ships’ stores, of the fleet and this naval depot, were 
all destroyed in a few hours. This blaze, which engulfed half the marine of 
France, for a whole night lighted up the waves of the Mediterranean, the 
sides of the mountains, the camps of the representatives, and the decks of 
the English vessels. The inhabitants of Toulon, abandoned for some hours 
to the vengeance of the republicans, wandered about the quays. The silence 
which the horror of fire cast over the two camps was only interrupted by the 
explosion of the powder magazines, of sixteen vessels, and twenty frigates, 
whose decks and guns were projected into the air before they were 
swallowed up by the waves. 


The report of the departure of the combined squadrons, and the surrender of 
the city, had already spread among the populace. Fifteen thousand 
Toulonese and Marseillese refugees, men, women, children, old people, 
wounded, infirm, had left their abodes, and hastened to the beach, where 
they struggled for places in the boats which would take them on board the 
English, Spanish, and Neapolitan vessels. The raging sea and the fire swept 
between the waves rendered the conveyance of fugitives more dangerous 
and slow. Every instant the cries from a boat that sank, and the dead bodies 
flung ashore, disheartened the sailors. The burning fragments of the arsenal 
and the fleet rained down upon this multitude, and struck numbers to the 


earth. A battery of the republican army was firing shot and shell at the port 
and quay. Wives lost their husbands, daughters their mothers, mothers their 
children, in the confusion. Touching and terrible dramas were buried 
beneath the horrors of that night. It recalled the ancient generations of Asia 
Minor or Greece, abandoning en masse the land of their birth, and 
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bearing away upon the seas their riches and their j^ods, by the flames of a 
city in conflagration. About seven thousand inhabitants of Toulon, 
exclusive of the otlicers and seamen, found slielter on board the English and 
Spanish vessels. The crime of having delivered over the stores and arms of 
France to the foe, and of having hoisted the flag of royalty, was not to be 
foro-iven. They uttered from the crests of the waves a last adieu to the hills 
of Provence, lighted up by the flames which consumed their roofs and olive 
trees. 


The English weighed anchor, carrying off the vessels they had not 
destroyed by fire, and put to sea. The refugees of Toulon were nearly all 
conveyed to Leghorn, and established themselves at Tuscany. Their families 
still dwell there, and we hear French names of that period amongst the 
foreign appellations on the hills of Leghorn, Florence, and Pisa. 


Next day, December 20th, 1793, the representatives entered Toulon at the 
head of the republican army. Dugommier, pointing to the city in ashes, and 
the houses nearly empty of inhabitants, entreated the conventionalists to 
content themselves with this vengeance, and to suppose generously that all 
the guilty had gone into exile, and thus spare the rest. The representatives 
despised the magnanimity of the aged general @€@ their office Avas not 
only to vanquish, but to terrify. The guillotine entered Toulon Avith the 
artillery of the array, and blood flowed as it had at Lyons. Fouclie urged on 
the punishments. The convention, by a decree, struck out the name of the 
city of traitors. ” Let the shell and mine,” said Barrere, ” crush every roof 


and merchant in Toulon ; let there remain only in their place a military post, 
peopled by the defenders of the republic. ”/ 


This threat, as in the case of Lyons, was not actually carried out, and both 
cities still prosper. Before taking up the campaigns of 1794, we may review 
as a whole the insurrection which had been all this year devastating the 
western portion of France. The department of La Vendee, a territory of 
some 2,500 miles, was strongly royalist in sentiment. Oo 


THE CIVIL AVAR IN LA VENDEE 


That country could neither understand nor accept the Revolution. There the 
feudal regime had always been gentle. The understanding existing between 
the gentry and peasants did not resemble the general condition in France ; 
there was between them a union unknown elsewhere. The landlord behaved 
paternally to his peasants, going to the weddings of their children and 
drinking with their guests. On Sunda3^s there was dancing in the castle 
yard, in which the ladies joined. When the wild boar or wolf was to be 
hunted, the village priest notified the fact to the peasants in his sermon ; 
each one took up his gun and gladly betook himself to the appointed place ; 
the huntsmen posted the marksmen, who conformed strictly to any such 
orders as they received. Subsequently they were led to battle in the same 
way and with equal compliance. 


In 1789 the inhabitants of the Bocage had already noticed with fear and 
regret all the changes which could not help but disturb their happiness, 
rather than add to it. When the population of the Bocage saw that they were 
being robbed of their priests who understood their manners and dialect, and 
that they were to be replaced by strangers, they refused to go any longer to 
the parish services. The newly sworn priests were insulted and ignored. 
After the 10th of August, 1792, measures increased in severity ; the 
unsworn priests were hunted and persecuted with more ferocity ; some 
churches were 
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even closed. The peasants assembled armed with guns, scythes, and pitch- 
forks to attend mass in the country and to defend their ministers against 
being carried off, according to Madame de la Rochejaquelein./ The 
execution of the king brought their exasperation to a crisis. ^ 


The movement began at St. Florent, a little town on the Loire. On the 10th 
of March, 1793, the young men of that canton had been called out to fulfil a 
decree demanding tlie raising of 300,000 men. They came, but resolved not 
to obey, mutinied, drove off the gendarmes, and pillaged the town-hall. This 
done, they retired peaceably to their homes, when a carrier and wool- 
hawker, Jacques Cathelineau, changed their resolution. 


He put himself at the head of these patriots. The courage and warmth of his 
words carried away the young men ; soon his band was more than a 
hundred strong. Then he decided upon attacking a republican position held 
by twenty-four men at Jallais with one cannon. The position was taken. 
Prisoners were made ; the cannon was taken jDossession of and christened 
” Mis-sionary ” by the peasants ; arms and horses were also captured. 


” Encouraged by this success,” says Madame de la Rochejacquelein,/ 
“Cathelineau undertook on the same day an attack upon Chemille where 
there were two hundred republicans and two pieces of artillery. The rebels 
were already more than four hundred strong ; they discharged a volley, 
threw themselves on the enemy, and achieved a speedy and complete 
victory.” 


There was now an army, and the gentry hastened to place themselves at the 
head of it. Lescure, Bonchamps, d’Elbee, La Rochejaquelein, and Charette 
did not disdain to associate with the popular leaders. The nature of the 
country lent itself to resistance. La Vendee was divided into two parts : the 
Socage or woodland and the Marais or marsh. The Marais’ which extended 
most towards the sea, presented a species of desert intersected with canals. 


By June, the month of the Girondists’ downfall, the Vendeans had already 
made great strides. They had taken Fonten-le-Comte. They held Saumur, 


Francois Athanase Charette 


(1763-1796) 


[1 On this generally accepted theory Stephens” has this comment: “The 
movement, which is known as the Vendean rebellion, and which has been 
attributed to the hii/liest motives of religion and loyalty, was really by no 
means so romantic as it has gemn-ally been represented. The excitement in 
the departments formed out of the old provinces of Hrittany, Anjou, and 
Poitou caused by the civil constitution of the clergy was not greater than it 
had been in other districts of France ; but the clergy in these provinces were 
far more unanimous in refusing to take the oath, and therefore it was less 
possible for the constitutional bishops of these departments to find 
substitutes for the former clergy. Very much also has often been said of the 
affection 
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an important post which gave them command of the passage of the Loire 
and yielded twenty-four pieces of artillery, thousands of muskets, and much 
powder and saltpetre. The prisoners amounted to 11,000 ; they were 
disarmed and almost all liberated. F’rom that moment the convention took 
energetic steps and despatched 30,000 federals against the Vendeans. This 
was civil war. Cathelineau was unanimously elected general, and illustrious 
gentlemen gave way gladly to the humble peasant. The army became more 
regulated, and for two reasons directed its march towards the sea to form a 
juncture with the emigres and the English ; they first attacked Sables and 
then Nantes. S’ 


But now, by violent measures, the convention triumphed over its enemies ; 
the army of Calvados was put to flight at Vernon, and at Caen the insurgents 
made a solemn recantation ; Bordeaux, Toulon, and Lyons fell in succession 
before the arms of the republic. La Vendee alone continued a desperate and 
terrible struggle in the cause of the altar and the throne. Driven back from 
the attack on Nantes, where they lost the bold Cathelineau, (June 29th), the 
Vendeans retired behind the Loire and successively defeated the republican 
generals Biron, Rossignol, and Canclaux. At last seventeen thousand men 
of the ancient garrison of Mainz, reputed the flower of the army, were taken 
to La Vendee ; Kleber commanded them. Lechelle was named general-in- 
chief, and the royalists, after having defeated Kleber and the men from 
Mainz, in one battle, suffered four consecutive defeats at Chatillon (July 
3rd) and at Cholet (October 17th) ; their principal leaders, Lescure, 
Bonchamps, and D’Elbee, received mortal wounds on these bloody days. 
Surrounded on every side in La Vendee, the insurgents asked aid of 
England, who insisted, before granting help, that they should seize a 
seaport. 


Eighty thousand Vendeans left their devastated country, and marched to 
Granville ; repulsed before this town for want of artillery, and defeated at 
Le Mans, they were destroyed in trying to cross the Loire at Savenay 
(December 23rd, 1793). Charette continued the war ; the isle of Noirmou- 
tiers was taken from him. The Achilles of La Vendee, Henry de la Roche- 
jacquelin, was killed March 4th, 1794, by a soldier whose life he had 
spared; his death was the finishing stroke which made the republicans 
master of the country. A system of extermination immediately set in. La 
Vendee, vanquished, was surrounded by General Turreau ; with sixteen 
entrenched camps and twelve marching columns, known under the name of 
” the infernal columns,” they overran this unhappy district, carrying sword 
and flame in all directions.“ 


“THE IMMORTAL CAMPAIGN OF 1794” 


Carnot saw plainly that it would be impossible for France to sustain for long 
the prodigious efforts she was making, and he knew, in the present 
situation, audacity was wisdom. 


But Pichegru was not Hoche ; he neither showed sufficient activity in 
preparations for action, nor sufficient promptitude in the execution. It was 


felt by the peasants of these provinces for their lords, and the way in which 
they followed them during this rebellion against the convention ; but careful 
examination of the history of the rebellion shows that it was not until the 
populace had gained some success by themselves, under their own leaders, 
that the gentry of Poitou came to the front to lead the peasants. It may 
safely be affirmed that religious and political reasons had very little to do 
with the Vendean rebellion. The attempt to enforce the conscription on 
March 10th was followed by a general rising among the peasants of the live 
departments of Brittany, and the three northern departments of Anjou and 
Poitou. In the beginning the movement resembled that of 1789, for castles 
were again stormed and archives burned. The same men who had led the 
risings of 1789 again led the risings of 1793, and the peasants were no more 
moved by religious motives in 1793 than in 1789,” ] 
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the enemy who now took the initiative, and the enemy had conceived vast 
projects. They purposed taking positions upon the Sambre at Landrecies, 
and before Maubeuge, which they had failed to do the preceding autumn, 
and march from thence upon the Oise, by way of Guise and Laon to Paris. 
The army which marched upon Paris would be protected upon its right 
flank by the inundation of Flanders, where they had opened the sluices, and 
upon its left flank by the Prussian army, which they had called from the 
Rhine to the Maas and the Sambre. An English and Austrian corps was to 
land in La Vendee, and to march upon Paris with the Vendean insurgents. ” 
The allies,” said the emigre Rivarol, wittily, ” are always behindhand in 
ideas, in time, and in their army.” The plan of the allies, in reality, would 
have been a good one in 1793, but it was a year too late ! 


The Prussian general, who commanded some sixty thousand men near 
Mainz, refused to desert the Rhine in order to go to the Maas. The great 
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Austrian army, with the English and Dutch, tried to co-operate ; there were 
195,000 men to oppose to 180,000 of the French armies under Pichegru. 


The emperor Francis II commanded the great allied army. Like Pitt, he 
opposed terror to terror. Upon his arrival in Belgium, he decreed that ” 
whosoever should be convicted of conspiring to propagate the French 
system should be put to death.” 


April 17th the allies drove back the centre of the French army, which was 
too loosely formed, and surrounded Landrecies. A French detachment, far 
too small, sent by Pichegru to relieve Landrecies, was defeated by a 
superior force, at the head of which was the duke of York. Landrecies was 
surrendered April 30th by the garrison, in spite of the inhabitants : the 
women even protesting with indignation. 


The prince of Coburg, who commanded in the name of the emperor, did not 
profit by this success. The Flemish population would not permit the 
inundation of their territory to thwart the French, and the news which came 
from Flanders made Coburg see that the failure of the garrison of 
Landrecies would not be imitated by the French army. Pichegru commenced 
operations ordered by Carnot, between the Lys and the Schelde in front of 
Lille. He defeated the Austrian general Clerfayt, and took Menin upon the 
Lys. 


Coburg, thus outflanked upon his right, did not advance. He attempted to 
stop the attacking movement of the French upon the Lys, and during the 
month of May, battle followed battle between the Lys and the Schelde. 
Clerfayt’s detachment was beaten a second time, trying to repulse the 
French upon the borders of the Lys, near Courtrai (May 11th). Their allies 
united their principal forces and attempted to cut through the French lines, 
and to thrust the left wing towards the sea. The attack, badly organised by 
Coburg, completely failed. The emperor of Germany saw, from the heights 
of Templeuve the masses of the allied forces thrown into disorder at 
Tourcoing, at Roubaix @@ in fact, everywhere. The duke of York owed 
his preservation to the swiftness of his horse, and the French took sixty 
cannon, on May 18th. 


Pichegru did not turn this to his advantage. He allowed the enemy to form 
again upon the Schelde near Tournay, and attacked them at the end of four 
days, and then without any well-conceived plans, and with very little energy 
; and in his turn, by his own fault was repulsed. He did not renew the attack, 
but prepared for the siege of Ypres, according to Carnot’s instructions. This 
would have entailed considerable risk, in the presence of an enemy who 
was not disorganised, if Coburg had had more decision and taken the 
initiative. 
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During these sanguinary struggles, between the Lys and the Schelde, other 
sharp battles were constantly taking place upon the Sambre. The army from 
the Ardennes, where Saint-Just and Lebas had arrived, was forced to pass 
beyond this river to take Charleroi, and to penetrate into the interior of 
Belgium. Four times it forced the passage of the Sambre ; four times it was 
beaten back to the other bank, by the left wing of the great allied army, 
under the command of the stadholder of Holland. At the commencement of 
June, 1714, the result of the campaign seemed very doubtful. The enemy at 
one time hoped to attain by treason an important success, and had secret 
communication with the counter-revolutionary 


Jean Baptistk Klbber 


(1753-1800) 


party in Cambray. The surprise of this place compelled Pichegru to abandon 
his enterprise upon Flanders, and to fall into the rear. 


Joseph Lebon, a representative, was sent to Pas-de-Calais, and to the north; 
he defeated the plots, and crushed the royalists by the most terrible 
executions. His feeble and excitable brain was strung to such a pitch that he 
saw traitors everywhere ; he struck ceaselessly in a sort of madness, and at 
Cambray and at Arras committed foolish cruelties which have gained him 
an odious renown ; nevertheless he rendered most valuable services. And 
this man who passes for a second Carrier started by manifesting very 
humane views, and moderate opinions like the Girondins. He is a dreadful 
and sad example of the influence extreme situations produce upon men who 
have not absolute control over themselves. 


The military situation was changed by the development of Carnot’s plan. 
Carnot renewed the bold tactics he had employed before Hondschoote and 
Wattignies, and emptied the east to reinforce the north. April 30th he had 
decided with the committee of public safety that the army of the Moselle, 
enlarged by a part of the army of the Rhine, should proceed to the Maas and 
the Sambre. He made the committee take General Jourdan, his companion 
of Wattignies, into its good favour again, and confided to his charge the 
army of the Moselle. Jourdan marched through Luxemburg, defeated a 
detachment of the Austrian army near Arlon, and joined the army of the 
Ardennes, near Charleroi, June 4th. 


Saint-Just and Lebas gave him chief command upon the Sambre, and he 
found himself at the head of 80,000 men. He had with him the heroes of 
jNLainz and of La Vendde, Klbber and Marceau. The J’rench, between the 
Maas and the sea, outnumbered the enemy by about 30,000 men, although 
the latter had received a reinforcement of 10,000 English and emigres. The 
superiority of number would have been more than lost by the French, had 
the Prussian army crossed the borders of the Rhine, and joined the allies 
upon the Sambre, as England and Holland wished, but Prussia, while 
receiving subsidies from the English and the Dutch, made war to suit 
herself and not them. 
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When the Prussians finally moved, they arrived very late : it took them 
twice as long as the French army from the Moselle to appear upon the 
Belgian battle-fields ; not only because they had a longer distance to 
traverse, but because they marched with all the heavy paraphernalia of a 
regular army. The French went, so to speak, the whole length without 
transport, tents, or provisions, living upon supplies rapidly raised upon the 
route, and bearing with heroic gaiety privations and sufferings that the 
soldiers of the allies would never have endured. They had no shoes ; but 
they had, according to the testimony of an English contemporary writer, ” 
the best bands of music which played the finest war marches that ever fired 
the heart of man,” 


It was not only the fear of losing Mainz again that held the Prussians back. 
The king, Frederick William, was exceedingly uneasy concerning the Poles. 
That unfortunate people made at this time a desperate effort to regain its 
independence. A great patriot and a great soldier, Kosciuszko, placed 
himself at the head of a vast insurrection. He gained a victory over the 
Russians, and delivered Warsaw. The king of Prussia was afraid that, if he 
entered too actively into the war against France, the French Republic would 
interfere in the affairs of Poland ; the committee had been fervently 
entreated by the Polish patriots to come to their aid. He feared under these 
circumstances the French would be able to induce Turkey and Sweden to 
declare in favour of Poland. 


The emperor of Austria was not less discouraged than the king of Prussia. 
He feared that Belgium would escape him again. The restoration of his 
government took place there, after the defeat of Dumouriez, amidst the 
applause of the population, whilst at Liege the prince-bishop installed 
himself in terror of the scaffold. But the good feeling of the Belgians did 
not continue for long. The Austrian administration found itself in a terrible 
wasps’ nest, between “the old Josephiste party” @@@ that is to say, the 
central and lay party, discontented with making concessions to the clergy 
@@@ and the clerical party, irritated because they were not given 
everything, and the revolutionary and French party, which rapidly regained 
ground after the French had departed and the Austrians returned. 


The Austrian government called for men and money to prevent the return of 
the French ; the provincial states and the Belgian towns refused. At the 
approach of the French troops, it was not onl} in the country of Liege, 
constant friend to France, that peasants and citizens attacked the Austrian 
regiments and the emigres ; hostilities also broke out at Ghent and in other 
towns lately hostile to the French. 


When Francis II, called back to Vienna by events in Poland, left his army 
under the command of Coburg, it was decided to evacuate Belgium, and 
following the example given by Prussia to concentrate u})on possessions 
less distant and less ditficult to hold (June 9th) ; and promised Russia some 
new Polish provinces to obtain his aid against the insurrection. 


THE CONQUEST OF FLANDEKS : CHARLEROI AND FLEURUS 


At heart, Francis II and Frederick William were resigned to come to terms 
witli Robespierre, in spite of his violence of language against them when he 
became dictator. Robespierre and his friends upon one side, and Carnot 
upon the other, hoped to be able to detach Prussia from the coalition, and 
Carnot doubted that Austria would be able to hold Belgium. He saw in 
England, in Pitt, the true enemy, and occupied himself more with naval 
matters relating to the Netherlands than with the Rhine. Belgium appeared 
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to liim to be worth the price of a victory, and he prepared to attack Zealand, 
that group of Dutch islands facing England. Whilst waiting, the invasion of 
Flanders developed itself. Pichegru took Ypres (June 17th), Bruges (June 
29th), and Ostend the next day, with a large amount of military and naval 
supplies. The fickle Flemish population, but a short time before enraged 
with France, now received her soldiers with open arms. 


Jourdan was also in action. His first movements were unfortunate. A fifth 
passage over the Sambre near Charleroi had the same result as the 


preceding four. The French were again thrown back upon the other bank 
(June 16th). Jourdan promised to make up for tliis check by a victory ; he 
sent for the artillery from ]\laubeuge, again crossed the Sambre, and 
invested and bombarded Charleroi. Coburg lost several days in hesitating as 
to whether he should march to the relief of the Flemish towns, or to the 
relief of Charleroi. The French did not lose an hour. June 25th the batteries 
were reduced to silence, and a breach was made. The Austrian commander 
demanded a parley ; Saint-Just refused. ” It is necessary,” said he, ” to 
surrender at discretion, and at once.” 


Charleroi surrendered. The garrison was treated humanely and honourably. 
The same evening Coburg appeared in sight with 80,000 men. He 
endeavoured to recover by a great battle all he had lost. Jourdan awaited 
him before Charleroi with his army drawn out in a great half -circle, the two 
extremities extending to the Sambre, above and below the conquered town. 
The forces were nearly equal. The French, contrary to their plan at 
Jemmapes and Wattignies, took a defensive line of battle. Coburg did not 
understand how to do what Carnot had done against him at Wattignies; 
instead of concentrating his principal forces against one of the extremities 
of the too-extended line, he attacked all points at once. A partial success 
terminated in nothing ; after a long day of determined attacks against the 
French positions, which occupied a vast space of hills, woods, and valleys, 
several posts being taken and retaken, and great losses sustained by the 
assailants, Coburg was discouraged and beat a retreat. This celebrated day, 
June 28th, 1794, is known in history as the battle of Fleurus, from a village 
which had already given its name to a victory gained by the French under 
Louis XIV. But much blood had been shed for nothing since the 
abandonment of Belgium had been decided upon beforehand by the 
emperor Francis. 


The battle of Fleurus did not produce the overwhelming consequences it 
would have done if Hoche had been with the army ; it decided, however, the 
result of the campaign. After a series of combats in which the different 
French divisions drove the enemy before them from post to post, the army 
of Pichegru and the army of Jourdan effected a junction in Brussels, July 
10th. Before the end of the month, Belgium and the country of Liege were 
evacuated by the enemy ; the French having succeeded in separating the 


Austrian army from the English and the Dutch, the Austrians withdrew to 
the right bank of the Maas, and the English and Dutch forces fell back upon 
the Dutch Brabant in order to protect Holland. A part of the French army 
fell back upon the four places still occupied in French territory by the 
enemies’ garrisons OOO Landrecies, Le Quesnoy, Valenciennes, and 
Conde. The enemy had accumulated great means of defence in these 
fortresses, and were in a position to sustain long sieges. The committee of 
public safety tried to terrify these foreign garrisons. On July 4th the 
convention passed the following decree : 


“All the troops of the coalition of tyrants, shut up in French territory 
invaded by the enemy on the northern frontier, who do not surrender at 
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discretion within twenty-four hours after the warrant is made known, will 
not be permitted to capitulate, but will be put to the sword.” 


These terrible threats had their effect. The first place attacked, Landrecies, 
surrendered immediately, July 15th. Then others were attacked, whilst 
Jourdan faced the Austrians upon the Maas, and Pichegru commenced the 
invasion of Holland, that is to say, in the thoughts of the committee, by the 
attack of the English outposts. 


NAVAL DISASTERS 


While the English army shared the reverses of the Austrians in Belgium, a 
great conflict took place between their fleet and the French fleet on the sea. 
The French privateers had done a great deal of harm to English commerce 
by disabling and capturing their ships. Pitt hoped to avenge himself by an 
immense capture. France, threatened by starvation, awaited with anxiety a 
convoy of two hundred vessels filled with corn and colonial supplies from 
the United States of America. This meant more at the moment than the 
support of an army. An English fleet of twenty ships-of-theline, 


commanded by Admiral Howe, got under way to intercept the convoy. The 
committee of public safety enjoined the admiral commanding the French 
fleet at Brest, Villaret-Joyeuse, to save the convoy at all price. Villaret 
sailed with twenty-four ships. The French had but few experienced officers, 
and had been obliged to enlist men who had never been to sea before ; but 
the deputy Jean Bon Saint-Andre, who embarked with the admiral, inspired 
them with such courage that they greeted the sight of the enemy’s fleet with 
enthusiastic acclamations, and loudly cried for battle. 


Enthusiasm, unfortunately, could take the place of science even less in 
naval than in military warfare. Yet, thanks to the energy and intelligence of 
their sailors, the French fleet withstood the repeated attacks of the English 
(May 29th). 


After the first engagement, Villaret and Jean Bon Saint-Andre deemed it 
necessary to Manoeuvre and draw the enemy as far as possible from the 
route that the convoy from America would take. They drew off. Admiral 
Howe followed them. The struggle recommenced June 1st. Both sides had 
received reinforcements, which more than replaced the ships already 
disabled. The French had twenty-six ships-of-theline ; the English 
numbered just thirty-four. 


A false manoeuvre by one of the French ships enabled Admiral Howe to 
break the line and to surround the flagship, the Montague, a magnificent 
vessel of 130 guns ; with Villaret and Jean Bon Saint-Andre on board. The 
Montague disengaged herself by heroic efforts. After two hours under a 
terrible fire, the greater portion of the French and English ships were 
dismasted or disabled. The victory would rest with the admiral who could 
seize the greater number of vessels. 


The advance-guard of the French having given way, Villaret could not 
capture the enemies’ ships. He saved four of his own by having them towed 
by frigates and sloops of war ; but six others, which were nothing better (at 
least so said Jean Bon Saint-Andre) than ” buried carcasses,” remained in 
the power of the enemy. 


A seventh ship, the Vengeur, sank. Her crew united round the stump of the 
great mast, and nailed there the tricolour flag, so that it should not fall 


[1 Gouverneur Morris, ambassador to France from the United States, had 
arranged this method of repaying in wheat the money France had lent 
during the Revolution. | 
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into the power of the English, and sank into the abyss, crying ” Long live 
the republic ! ”’ ^ 


The English fleet had suffered too severely to renew the attack. It was the 
most furious naval battle that had been witnessed since the battle of La 
Hogue, under Louis XIV. During this great struggle, the convoy had passed, 
and entered safely into one of the ports of Brittany, The mutilated portion of 
the French fleet that the English had not followed, a few days after the 
battle gave chase to a fresh squadron of English vessels that menaced the 
coast of Brittany. 


FRENCH MILITARY SUCCESSES IX EVERY DIRECTION 


The English successfully renewed their aggressions against Martinique and 
Guadeloupe, and took those little islands. A small squadron left Brest and 
drove them from Guadeloupe. Together with the Sjjaniards, they invaded 
the French port of Santo Domingo, and sent their bands of emigres, who 
suborned both the whites and the blacks. But the blacks, led by a man of 
great courage and of remarkable capacity, the negro Toussaint L’ Ouverture, 
turned against the iMigiish and the Spaniards, and assisted what remained 
of the French troops to drive back the enemy to certain points of the west 
side of the island. Hopes were raised that this great colony would not be 
altogether lost to France (June, 1794). 


The English did not attempt to assist the insurrection that had arisen in La 

Vendee. A landing there would have been impossible @€@ the insurgent 
forces had no maritime position. To return again to the war of the Vendeans 
and Chouans : the English had the best fortune in Corsica, \vhere their fleet, 


escaped from Toulon, had gone to give assistance to the insurgent 
population. Paoli’s party feared to be unable to maintain the independence 
of the island, and had recognised the king of England as sovereign. The 
allies of the English during this time met with reverse after reverse in the 
Alps and the Pyrenees. The Piedmontese did not receive any assistance 
from other Italian states, which belonged to the coalition and were only 
reinforced by a few thousand Austrians. The French army in the Alps seized 
the passes of Little St. Bernard and of Mont Cenis, which gave them the 
entry into Piedmont. 


In Italy the army had equal success. Young Robespierre, representative en 
mission, had given the command of the artillery to Bonaparte, who became 
general. Dumerbion, who commanded the army in the place of Hoche, now 
a prisoner in Paris, allowed himself to be guided by Bonaparte ; the French 
forces took Oneglia and drove the Piedmontese from the strong positions of 
Saorge and the Col di Tenda (April, 1794). They were now able to descend 
whenever they wished into the plains of Piedmont. 


In the eastern Pyrenees the French success was even more brilliant. The 
brave and skilful general Dugommier, after retaking Toulon, had been sent 
to Peri)ignan. He reorganised the army in the eastern Pyrenees, took the 
offensive, drove the Spaniards into their camp at Boulou, carried off from 
them 140 cannon and all their baggage, and put them to flight in great 
disorder (May 1st). 


[1 This famous incident is accepted by practically every French historian, 
but it is ridiculed by English naval officers present in the action and put 
down as an invention of Barrfere’s! According? to the p|nglish account, the 
sailors of the Venneur very readily consented to be rescued by the victors 
and were taken off just before the riddled hulk sank. The French claim to 
have had in the engagemeut only 26 ships to the English 34 ; while the 
English claim to have had only 25.] 
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The positions occupied by the Spaniards in Roussillon were retaken ; the 
French encroached upon the Spanish frontier, and occupied Cerdagne. 


Before the end of July, the general aspect of the war could be summed up 
thus : The reverses of the commencement of ‘93 were entirel}/ retrieved in 
the north, Belgium had again fallen under the power of the French Republic 
; the French frontier in the Pyrenees was freed from Spanish invasion ; 
Holland and Italy were open to French armies. The plan of campaign drawn 
up by Carnot had been successful at every point.’ Pichegru continued his 
march towards the mouth of the Schelde and the Maas, driving back to the 
sea the duke of York and the English, while Jourdan occupied the Maas 
from Liege to Maestricht, opposed to Clerfayt and the Austrians. It was 
important for him to cross the river, so as to gain the banks of the Rhine; 
and, in order to succeed, he had to force the lines of the Ourthe and the 
Roer, tributaries of the Maas. 


Jourdan gave battle twice successively on these two rivers ; he gained two 
victories, pursued Clerfayt as far as the Rhine, took Cologne, and besieged 
Maestricht. The army of the north also won the bank of this river : Bois-le- 
Duc and Wenloo fell before it. The duke of York, unfortunate in his 
operations, abandoned the district lying between the Maas and the Waal, 
one of the branches of the Rhine, and fell back towards Nimegiien, on the 
Waal, where Pichegru soon appeared to brave him ; on November 8th this 
important place fell into the power of the French.“ 


PICHEGRU CONQUERS HOLLAND (1794-1795 A.D.) 


The French armies, consolidated on the left bank of the Rhine, and with no 
formidable impediment to obstruct their passage to the right shore, menaced 
Holland and Germany. Was it prudent to move them onwards, or ought they 
to be withdrawn into cantonments? Such was the question to be solved. 


Notwithstanding their triumphs and long sojourn in fertile and teeming 
Belgium, they were in the utmost destitution. The country they occupied, 
overrun for three years by innumerable legions, was entirely exhausted. 
With the evils of war were combined those of the French administration, 
which had introduced in its wake assignats, requisitions, and the maximum. 
Provisional municipalities, eight intermediate authorities, and a central 


administration established at Brussels, governed the country pending its 
definitive fate. The traders and farmers concealed all they possessed, and 
both officer and soldier were exposed to the greatest privations. 


Levied en masse the preceding year, accoutred on the spur of the moment, 
and hastily transported to Hondschoote, Wattignies, Landau, the army had 
since received nothing from the government but powder and projectiles. 
Long ago it had ceased to encamp under tents ; it bivouacked under the 
foliage of trees, despite the commencement of a winter already inclement. 
Many soldiers, in defect of shoes, enveloped their feet in wisps of straw, 
and covered their bodies with mats in place of mantles. The officers, paid in 
assignats, often found their appointments depreciated to eight or ten actual 
francs per month ; those who received supplies from their friends were 
seldom allowed to appropriate them, for everything was absorbed by the 
requisitions of the French administration. They were reduced to the 
condition of the private soldier, marching on foot, carrying knapsacks on 
their backs, feeding on the coarse ration-bread, and trusting for existence to 
the precarious chances of war. The war administration seemed exhausted 
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by the extraordinary efforts it had made to levy and equip twelve hundred 
thousand men. Nor was the new organisation of the government, weak and 
disjointed, calculated to impart to it the requisite vigour and activity. 


The time was now at length arrived for entering into cantonments, since the 
French were in possession of all the important points on the Rhine. 
Doubtless, to conquer Holland, and thus secure the navigation of the three 
great rivers, the Schelde, the Maas, and the Rhine, deprive England of its 
most powerful maritime alliance, menace Germany on its flanks, interrupt 
the communications of the continental enemies of France with the insular, 
or at least oblige tliem to make the long circuit of Hamburg; in short, open 
up the richest country in the world, and the most desirable for France in its 
present commercial prostration €€@ was an object, with such inordinate 


advantages, apt to tempt the ambition of the government and armies of 
France. 


The committee of public welfare, stimulated by the Dutch refugees, 
seriously discussed the expediency of pushing for a point beyond the Waal. 
Pichegru, in a plight deplorable as that of his soldiers, who were covered 
with itch and vermin, had repaired to Brussels for relief from a cutaneous 
disorder. Moreau and Regnier had succeeded him in the command : both 
counselled repose and winter quarters. In this state of repose the army 
confidently expected to pass the season ; and assuredly it had achieved 
enough to be proud of its glory and services. But a hazard, partaking of the 
miraculous, opened for it a new career, to close in yet more brilliant 
destinies. The cold, already intense, soon increased to such a point as to 
foster hopes that the great rivers might be probably frozen. Pichegru quitted 
Brussels, without waiting for his effectual cure, eager to be on the spot to 
take advantage of the season if it offered the opportunity of fresh conquests. 
In effect, the winter speedily became more severe, and gave tokens of 
proving the most rigorous that had occurred during the century. On the 23rd 
of December, the Maas was firmly frozen, so as to bear the weight of 
cannon. General Walmoden, to whom the duke of York had devolved the 
command upon his own departure for England, and whom he had thereby 
condemned to a series of humiliating disasters, found himself in a 
precarious position. The Maas being frozen over, his front was exposed ; 
and the Waal being filled with ice, threatening to carry away the bridges, his 
retreat was endangered. He speedily learned that the bridge of Arnheim had 
been actually swept away, and he thereupon hastened to transfer his 
baggage and heavy cavalry to the rear, and in person directed a retreat on 
Deventer, on the banks of the Yssel. 


The French soldiers, braving the hardest winter of the century almost in a 
state of nudity, marching in shoes whereof the upper leather was all that 
remained, left their quarters with alacrity, and cheerfully renounced the 
repose they had scarcely begun to enjoy. On the 28th of December, in a cold 
of seventeen degrees, they traversed the ice with their artillery, surprised the 
Dutch, nearly benumbed by the cold, and completely routed them. Whilst 
they took possession of the isle of Bommel, the division besieging Breda 
attacked and stormed the lines. The Dutch, assailed on all points, 


retrograded in disorder, one part towards the headquarters of the prince of 
Orange, at Gorkum, the residue to Thiel. Such was the confusion of their 
retreat that they even omitted to take measures for defending the passage of 
the Waal, which was not entirely frozen over. 


Whilst the republicans awaited the operation of the frost with the utmost 
impatience, the fortress of Grave, heroically defended by the commandant 
Debons, surrendered, almost in a heap of ruins. It was the principal of the 
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strongholds possessed by the Dutch beyond the Maas, and the only one 
which had not yielded to the ascendency of the French arms. The French 
entered it on the 29th of December. At length, on the 8th of January, 1795, 
the Waal was solidly frozen. On beholding this general movement, 
Walmoden and his army retrograded. The prince of Orange deserted his 
army, presented himself before the states assembled at the Hague, 
announced to them he had attempted all in his power for the defence of the 
country, and declared that nothing more could be done. He urged the 
representatives to offer no further resistance to the conqueror, in order to 
avert still greater calamities, and with this exhortation set sail for England. 


From that moment, the advance of the invading army became the rush of a 
torrent. The states of Holland resolved that all resistance to the French 
should cease, and commissioners be despatched to open to them the 
fortresses they might deem requisite for their security. In every town, the 
secret committees previously formed manifested their organisation, 
annulled the established authorities, and spontaneously appointed others in 
their stead. The French were received with open arms, and as liberators ; the 
food and raiment they so woefully lacked were brought to them with 
alacrity. At length, on the 20th of January, Pichegru made his entry into 
Amsterdam. The inhabitants flocked to greet his advent, bearing in triumph 
the persecuted patriots, and rending the air with cries of ” The French 
Republic forever ! Long live Pichegru I Liberty forever ! ” They could not 


sufficiently admire those intrepid men, who, half-naked, had defied the 
rigour of so unparalleled a winter, and achieved such brilliant actions. The 
French soldiers gave, on this occasion, an admirable example of order and 
discipline. Hungry and scantily clad, exposed to a pitiless storm of snow 
and hail, in the heart of one of the richest capitals of Europe, they waited 
patiently for several hours, around their arms, piled in pyramids, until the 
magistrates had provided for their nourishment and distribution. Whilst the 
republicans had marched into the city on one side, the Orangists and French 
Emigres had disappeared by the opposite extremity. The sea was covered 
with vessels bearing from the shore fugitives and property of every 
description. 


On the same day, Bonnaud’s division, which had on the eve captured 
Gertruydenberg, traversed tlie frozen Biesbosch, and entered the town of 
Dordrecht, where it found 600 pieces of ordnance, 10,000 muskets, and 
magazines of provisions and ammunition for an army of 30,000 men. This 
division subsequently passed through Rotterdam on its way to occupy the 
Hague, where the states were in session. Thus, the right towards the Yssel, 
the centre towards Amsterdam, and the left towards the Hague, were 
successively advancing to the conquest of all the Netherland provinces. 
Already extraordinary as an operation of war, it Avas invested with the 
character of marvellous by a final stroke. A portion of the Dutch fleet lay at 
anchor near the Texel. Pichegru, unwilling to allow it time to break through 
the ice and make sail for England, detached some divisions of cavalry and 
several batteries of light artillery towards North Holland. The Zuyder Zee 
was frozen, and the French squadrons scoured at a gallop its icy plain, when 
the singular spectacle was exhibited of hussars and horse-artil- lerymen 
summoning ships of war, embedded in the frozen mass, like a fortified 
town. The Dutch vessels promptly struck their flags to these novel 
assailants. 


Whilst affairs were thus progressing on the left, the right, crossing the 
Yssel, drove the English before it and chased them beyond the Ems. The 
provinces of Friesland, Drenthe, and Groningen, were thus subdued, and the 
seven United Provinces lay at the mercy of the victorious republic. 
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This conquest, due to the season, the indefatigable courage of the French 
soldiers, and their capacity to withstand accumulated sufferings, much more 
than to the ability of the generals, excited in Europe an astonishment 
mingled with dread, and in France a boundless exultation. Carnot, having 
directed the operations of the armies during the campaign in the Low 
Countries, was the principal and veritable author of the successes. Pichegru, 
and especially Jourdan, had admirably seconded his views throughout that 
series of sanguinary conflicts. But after the army had proceeded from 
Belgium into Holland, all was owing to the soldiers and the frost. 
Nevertheless, Pichegru, generalissimo of the forces, monopolised the glory 
of this miraculous conquest, and his name, borne on the wings of fame, 
circulated through all Europe as that of the greatest French captain. 


It was not sufficient, however, to have conquered Holland ; the equally 
difficult task remained to exhibit prudence and policy in its treatment. The 
first great point was to protect the country from excesses, in order not to 
indispose the population. Next in importance was the political direction to 
be impressed on Holland ; and here two contrary opinions were to be 
considered. One party maintained that the conquest should be rendered 
advantageous to the cause of liberty, by revolutionising Holland ; another 
held that too marked a spirit of proselytism should not be manifested, in 
order to avoid giving fresh umbrage to Europe, now ready to seal a 
reconciliation with France. 


SUCCESSES IN SPAIN 


The triumph of France, so complete and astonishing in Holland, was not 
less signal in Spain. There, the climate, from its mildness, had not 
obstructed the operations of the army. Dugommier, quitting the upper 
Pyrenees, had moved in presence of the hostile lines, and attacked on three 
points the long chain of positions occupied by General de la Union. The 
gallant leader of the French, Dugommier, was killed in the central onslaught 


by a cannon-ball. The left wing failed to make any impression : but the 
right, thanks to the bravery and energy of Augereau, obtained a complete 
victory. The command-in-chief was conferred on Perignon, who resumed 
the attack on the 20th of November, and gained a decisive advantage. The 
enemy fled in disorder, and abandoned to the French the entrenched camp 
of Figueras. Consternation seized on the Spaniards ; the commandant of 
Figueras threw open the gates of that town on the 29th of November, and 
the French entered into possession of one of the finest fortifications in 
Europe. Such was their position in Catalonia. Towards the western 
Pyrenees, they had taken Fuenterrabia, San Sebastian, and Tolosa, and 
occupied the whole province of Guipuzcoa. Moncey, who succeeded 
General Miiller, had cleared the mountains and advanced even to the gates 
of Pamplona. However, deeming his situation too hazardous, he. had 
retraced his steps, and, resting on more secure positions, awaited the return 
of spring to penetrate into the Castilles. - The winter, therefore, had not 
been allowed to retard the progress of this immortal campaign, and it only 
now finally closed amidst the stormy and inclement weather of Pluviose. If 
the auspicious campaign of 1793 had saved France from the horrors of 
invasion by the deblockades of Dunkirk, Maubeuge, and Landau, that of 
1794 crowned her with the laurel of a conqueror, by subjugating to her 
sway Belgium, Holland, the districts comprised between the Maas and the 
Rhine, the Palatinate, the great barrier of the Alps, the line of the Pyrenees, 
and several places in Catalonia and Biscay. Hereafter, doubtless, we shall 
witness still greater marvels ; but these two 
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campaigns will hold their place in history as the most decidedly national, 
legitimate, and honourable ever undertaken by France. 


The coalition could not bear up against such rude and numerous shocks. 
The English cabinet alone, which, by the aid of the incompetent duke of 
York, had merely lost the territories of its allies, and, under pretext of 
recovering those of the stadholder, had acquired forty or fifty ships of war, 


and projected the appropriation, under the like pretence, of the Dutch 
colonies, could have no urgent reasons for terminating the war ; on the 
contrary, it trembled at the prospect of its conclusion by the rupture of the 
coalition. But Prussia, which beheld the French on the banks of the Rhine 
and the Ems, and saw the torrent ready to sweep into her own confines, no 
longer hesitated. She forthwith despatched an envoy to Pichegru’s 
headquarters, empowered to conclude a truce and undertake to open 
immediate negotiations for peace. The place selected for the conference was 
Bale, where the French Republic maintained an agent.j 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH PRUSSIA 


On the 2nd of January, 1795, a Prussian envoy came to the committee of 
public safety to declare that his king would not oppose the abolition of the 
stadholdership in Holland nor the occupation of the left bank of the Rhine 
by France, save that the definite cession of the Rhenish provinces should be 
adjourned until the general peace. The motive urged for this adjournment 
was the fear that Austria, if she got the upper hand in the war, should take 
the country on the left side as being French and not by right of conquest. On 
the 13th of January the conference opened at Bale between the 
plenipotentiary of Prussia and the French minister in Switzerland, 
Barthelemy, who, by his skilful negotiation, had hindered Switzerland from 
entering the coalition. Peace was signed between France and Prussia the 
16th Germinal (April 5th, 1795). 


The Peace of Bale was hailed with enthusiastic applause by the convention 
and all France. France had attained the highest power she had ever known. 
She had added to herself, by voluntary union, by conquest, or by alliance, 
immense territories and 13,000,000 souls. Her allies, the Dutch, were as 
much attached to her fortunes as the new citizens of Savoy, Belgium, or the 
Rhine. 


In seventeen months she had been successful in 27 battles and 120 fights 
and had taken 116 strongholds.“ 


CHAPTER XIII THE REACTION 


[1794-1795 A.D.] 


Despicable as Robespierre himself might be, the death of Robespierre was a 
signal at which great multitudes of men, struck dumb with terror heretofore, 
rose out of their hiding-places; and, as it were, saw one another, how 
multitudinous they were ; and began speaking and complaining. They are 
countable by the thousand and the million ; who have suffered cruel wrong. 
Ever louder rises the plaint of such a multitude ; into a universal sound, into 
a universal continuous peal, of what they call Public Opinion. Camille 
[Desmoulins] had demanded a “Committee of Mercy,” and could not get it; 
but now the whole Nation resolves itself into a Committee of Mercy ; the 
Nation has tried Sansculottism and is weary of it. @@€ Carlyle.* 


Robespierre had made his stand af/ainst the people, and vanquished them. 
At that moment the reaction took place, the recoil upward. Like a diver, 
who, the moment he touches the bottom, springs rapidly back towards the 
surface, the Revolution commenced to reascend, traversing the same 
currents which it had passed in its descent, rising from Jacobinism to 
Girondism and from Girondism to royalism @€@@ at last to absolute 
power. The descent and ascent filled nearly about the same period, the one 
from 1789 to 1794 ; the other from 1794 to the ascendency of Bonaparte in 
1799. The people were, indeed, little contented with a course of things that 
was gradually consigning them to their original obscurity and want of 
influence. They rose, they fought, they struggled ; but, once defeated, they 
were always defeated. At last the middle classes, the good bourgeois, began 
to perceive that they, too, were about to be set aside, and that the 
government was tending fast to absolutism. They rose, too, in arms, fought 
their quarrel on the day of the sections. 


It is this route that we have still to trace and to describe ; we enter on the 
domestic struggle of the period immediately subsequent to Robespierre’s 
fall, having already taken a view of the military fortunes of the country. The 
insurrection of La Vendee was crushed, though not extinguished, in the 
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winter of 1793-1794. Had England supported it with the same force and 
spirit with which she afterwards aided the peninsula, she would have saved 
millions, and spared Europe the fame and empire of Bonaparte. An English 
army and a Bourbon prince would have rallied the whole of the west of 
France, and its probable successes would have come at the opportune time 
when the republican feeling was on the ebb ; when the apathy of suffering 
had seized on many, and when a strong party was raising its head in favour 
of constitutional monarchy. But Pitt, whom the Jacobins accused of being 
the spring and mine of every commotion, was, on the contrary, ignorant of 
the very names of the leaders of La Vendee. 


THE THERMIDOEIAN REACTION 


Whilst Pichegru and Jourdan, aided by Bernadotte, were chasing the 
Austrians, the English, and the Dutch before them, the convention 
continued its debates and quarrels, no longer sanguinary indeed, but still 
violent in the extreme. Robespierre had been overthrown by a coalition 
formed betwixt the Dantonists and his jealous brethren of the committees. 
But the enmity of these to Robespierre was merely personal. They were no 
less terrorists, greater terrorists, in our opinion, than even he. Billaud- 
Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, and Barrere, had sought to change the man 
rather than the system. They were as disinclined as ever to ” moderantism,” 
which they suspected would prove dangerous to the republic, and still more 
dangerous to themselves. The members on the other hand, called ” 
moderate ” in the language of the day, though sufficiently sanguinary, the 
menaced friends of Danton, such as Tallien, Freron, Legendre, assumed the 
new name of ” Thermidorians,” as if to cut off all connection with the past. 
But still they avoided to undertake any sudden reaction, and the prisons 


were but gradually opened, the revolutionary tribunal abolished but by 
degrees. The executive government was modified, not changed. Of the 
twelve members of the committee of public safety, three were to be 
renewed each month, by which provision Tallien immediately entered, Col- 
lot and Billaud ceased to belong to it. 


Just vengeance, too, though slow, did not altogether sleep. The judges of the 
tribunal of blood, and the public accusers, were sent to the scaffold. Steps 
were taken to bring the proconsuls. Carrier and Lebon, to the same fate. 
David and his brother ruffians of the committee of general safety were put 
in arrest. These measures, however wise and short of just retribution, were 
sufficient to alarm the terrorists, and those implicated in the extreme and 
violent acts of the Revolution. Nor were the moderate and reactionary party 
out of doors satisfied. So many had the deaths of fathers, mothers, relatives 
of all kinds, to avenge, that truce was impossible between them and their 
enemies. The sectionary meetings were the chief scene of these plaints and 
recriminations. The citizens, recovered from their terror, appeared there to 
exclaim against those who had terrified them ; whilst the rabble and its 
representatives clamoured that the aristocrats were all let loose to plot once 
more the downfall of the republic. The press, too, recovered its freedom ; 
and made use of its power in favour of moderation. Such journals as those 
of Marat and of Hebert were no longer tolerated. Humanity of taste, as well 
as of feeling, resumed its natural ascendency. 


There was another singular effect observable at this period : men in the 
maturity and advance of life had universally disgraced themselves : they 
had either joined the violent, and from passion or calculation rushed into 
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crime ; or else they had shrunk in pusillanimity away, and remained 
suffering and hidden during the dreadful crisis. The military profession 
formed a bright exception, which is one grand reason for the ascendency, 
not unmerited, which it speedily acquired. But all civilians were under the 


ban. The consequence was that, in the capital especially, youth ijushed age 
and manhood aside. The jAoung alone undertook to raise the banner of 
moderation, to stoop no longer, as their sires had done, beneath the menaces 
of the terrorists, and to support by force, if requisite, the triumph of national 
liberty over the arbitrary and despotic principles of the thorough 
revolutionists. Tliis leagued band of young men gratified at once the vanity 
of their age and tlieir contempt for sansculottism, by elegance of dress and 


of manners. They were called, in derision, by their enemies, lajeunesse 
doree (‘“the begilded youths”). 


The same epithet was applied to the salons that now dared to open and to 
receive society. These no longer belonged to the ancient noblesse, whom 
the French had proscribed, far more on account of their social arrogance 
than of their political privileges. Wealth now had the undisputed lead, birth 
and talent having fallen under the axe of the Terror ; financiers, job-bers, 
contractors, Jacobins, enriched by rapine, all the cunning ones who had 
speculated with success in the Revolution @€€ these men now claimed 
the chief consideration ; their wives or mistresses became the queens of the 
gay circles. 


Madame Tallien bore away the palm amongst them. She was the widow of 
an emigre. Tallien, secretary of the commune during the massacres of 
September, having gone as a proconsul to Bordeaux, which he deluged with 
blood, became enamoured of her. She had the merit of softening the 
vindictiveness of the tyrant, and recalling him to humanity. Robespierre had 
imprisoned her ; and fears for her life had principally given Tallien the 
courage to declare against the Terror and its chief. Tallien then married his 
mistress, who was known as Notre Dame de Thermidor. With her, Madame 
Recamier, wife of a rich banker, disputed the palm of beauty.’ That of wit, 
high intellect, and nobleness of character fell to Madame de Stael. Nor are 
these details unimportant to history. The resurrection of polite society, so 
long extinct, €@ the natural pre-eminence of the well-bred in such 
circles, thus giving flagrant contradiction to the revolutionary principle, the 
empire recovered by sarcasm and ridicule now turned against popular 
excesses, €@ contributed to change altogether the general tone of 
feeling. The persiflage of conversation effected now in France what tlie 


written persiflage of lludibras worked in England upon the Revolution 
@@@ namely, shamed and killed political fanaticism. Another similarity 
in the fate of the two countries, at these similar epochs, was the dissolution 
of morals consequent upon the decay of enthusiasm. 


Madame de Stael (176G-1817) 
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About a month was allowed to elapse after the fall of Robespierre, ere any 
rupture was menaced betwixt the parties in the convention. After that 
interval, Lecointre, deputy for Versailles, could no longer restrain his spleen 
; and accused Billaud-Varennes, Collot, and Barrere, as accomplices of the 
fallen tyrant. The body of the Thermidorians had, however, not as yet made 
up their minds for new strife. They disapproved of Lecointre’s zeal ; and his 
accusation in consequence fell to the ground. This circumstance, therefore, 
restored the courage of the fierce Mountainists. They bullied, clamoured, 
and the Jacobin club once more resounded with furious declamation. An 
attempt was made to assassinate Tallien ; and the Thermidorians found 
themselves obliged to abandon their moderation. Their first attempt was 
against the clubs ; and divers proposals were made to forbid members of the 
convention from belonging to them, for purifying them of the anarchists, as 
had been done universally with respect to the municipal councils. 


But the majority of the convention, of which, as yet, timidity was the chief 
characteristic, feared as much to appear counter-revolutionists as terrorists, 
and could not be moved to decision without an impulse from without. This 
was given them by the trial of a number of citizens of Nantes, who had been 
sent to the revolutionary tribunal at Paris. In their defence they revealed all 
the crimes of Carrier, who had decimated their city, and invented the 
famous noyades, or drownings of prisoners. These details excited the public 
indignation. The accusation of Carrier was loudly called for. He defended 


himself with energy, declaring, with some truth, that tlie entire convention 
participated in his crimes, and that ” the whole assembly was culpable, even 
to the very bell of the president.” Nevertheless, after long debates and delay. 
Carrier was ordered to stand his trial. This affair excited to the utmost the 
interest and animosity of both parties. The terrorists saw in Carrier’s 
downfall their own ruin. The moderates demanded loudly, in his case, the 
verdict to which the convention had been unwilling to reduce the colleagues 
and betrayers of Robespierre. Billaud- Varennes, no longer listened to in the 
convention, consoled himself in the Jacobins, and on one occasion menaced 
that “the lion might awaken.” The lion could be no other than the Terror ; 
and this threat had the effect of awakening the very opposite feeling. 


THE JACOBIN CLUB CLOSED 


A body of the Jeunesse doree, the youth of the capital, surrounded the 
Jacobin club, broke the windows, insulted and chastised divers of the 
female furies of the galleries, that sought to escape. The Jacobins defended 
their hall, and even sallied out on their besiegers. The patrol at length 
interfered, dispersed the youth who besieged, but at the same time cleared 
the hall of the Jacobins. From this little engagement it appeared that the 
moderate party was strongest even in the streets. This gave courage to the 
timid majority of the assembly. It rallied to the side of the Thermidorians ; 
and the Jacobin club was ordered to be finally closed. This was followed up 
by} the recall of the exiled and proscribed deputies, who returned in 
considerable numbers ; and, reinforcing the moderate side, flung at once the 
whole weight of power into the hands of the Thermidorians. 


But few of the leading Girondists still survived to take advantage of the 
decree of recall. In addition to the twenty-one tried and executed together, 
Salles, Guadet, and Barbaroux had been taken, and underwent the same fate 
at Bordeaux as their brethren at Paris ; Petion and Buzot were found dead 
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in the forest where they had been concealed, the remains of the former 
partly devoured by wolves. Condorcet, the literary and philosophic head of 
the party, after lurking for many months in the vicinity of Paris, was 
discovered by chance, and swallowed poison. Most of them perished but a 
short month previous to the 9th Thermidor, which would have restored 
them to the convention and to their lost influence. Louvet, Lanjuinais, and 
Isnard were the principal ones of those who returned. 


In many, perhaps most, shocks and maladies incident to the human frame, 
the increase of pain is counteracted by the numbness of feeling, and agony 
is lost in insensibility. It is in the moment of recovery, of returning strength, 
at the moment of revival from faint, that suffering is most poignant, and the 
weight of ill most felt. Somewhat similar to this was the state of France 
recovering from the Terror. That dread reign had stricken all with stupor, 
but it banished most disorders. The country was defended by ” requisitions 
” ; money was found by the simple printing of assignats ; whilst all 
commodities, limited to a maximum or fixed price, were to a certain degree 
attainable. 


THE INSURRECTION OF THE HUNGRY 


Food was not plentiful, indeed ; but its want did not then amount to famine. 
From the moment, however, that Terror ceased, the farmer, the shopkeeper, 
felt no longer compelled by imminent death to bring forth their 
commodities in order to sell them at a low price : the assignats sank almost 
to extinction of value ; it was no longer in the power or wish of the 
government to keep the mob in pay, as Robespierre had continued partly to 
do. And hence the working classes fell back into that state of idleness and 
famine which they had experienced at the commencement of the 
Revolution. Riot appeared in the streets, the young men of the better classes 
often combating the rabble of the faubourgs. 


The recent execution of Carrier, and the approaching trial of Billaud- 
Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, and Barrere, rendered it incumbent on the old 
Mountainists to use the utmost efforts to rouse the people. They succeeded 
in mustering the sections of the faubourg St. Antoine. And from these 
accordingly, in the spring of 1795, petitions began to flow in to the 
convention, the old prelude to disorder. The cry and pretext were also the 


same as in the old insurrection. Bread was their demand @€@ bread, and 
the democratic constitution of 1793. The convention repelled these covert 
menaces with dignity; the president Thibaudeau had the courage to tell 
several hundreds of turbulent petitioners to return to their labours. 


Exertions at the same time were made to meet the wishes of the people. 
Boissy ď’ Anglas at the head of the commission for provisioning the capital 
OOO there was no longer a mayor, Paris being divided into twelve 
municipalities €@ took measures for warding off famine. As to the 
democratic constitution of 1793, it was found impracticable ; and it was 
now openly avowed that the people were incapable of thus governing 
themselves. Each epoch had given birth to its constitution. A committee 
was now appointed to prepare another. On the 21st of March a new petition 
was prepared, and presented by all the force that the Jacobins could muster. 
The moderates were, however, prepared on this occasion, and the young 
Parisians flocked to the Tuileries and Carrousel, armed with sticks, and 
prepared for the com-bat. Repulsed from the assembly, the furious 
petitioners insulted the youth in the garden, whom they called aristocrats 
and traitors. From reproaches they proceeded to blows ; but fortunately 
there were no sharp weapons to 
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inflict them. The faubourgs had been long since disarmed of their pikes, and 
now their rabble were beaten in a bloodless engagement, and smartly 
castigated by the sticks of their young enemies, who put them to flight. 


This affair was but a skirmish, in which the rabble, not having put forth 
their strength, were beaten. The redoubtable faubourgs knew full well that 
they were more than a match for the mere youth who formed the guard of 
moderantism ; but there was need of organisation, of a systematic 
combination, of an opportunity and pretext. While the anarchists were thus 
plotting, the convention proceeded to judge Billaud-Varennes, CoUot 
d’Herbois, and Barrere. They defended themselves by implicating the 


assembly; their colleagues, Carnot and Prieur, not included in the 
accusation, because known to have occupied themselves exclusively with 
administration, leaving the police and the supply of the guillotine to their 
brethren, came forward and demanded to be arraigned at the same time. 
This caused delay; for Carnot, looked upon as the organiser of military 
success, was too popular to be visited with condemnation. The trial, 
therefore, dragged on from day to day, interrupted by tumult and noisy 
petitions. At length the plotters of the faubourgs thought proper to act. 


They rose in insurrection on the 12th Germinal (the 1st of April), placed the 
women and children in the front of their column, and marched to the 
convention. The seditious movement being unexpected, there was at first no 
force to repel it, and the mob entered the Tuileries without opposition, 
forced the doors of the assembly, and rushed in amongst the members, 
shouting, ” Bread, the liberation of the accused patriots, and the constitution 
of 1793 ! ” The insurgents, however, conducted themselves with too little 
premeditation and order ; they refused to clear the hall. Thus the 
opportunity was lost ; they knew not how to make use of their conquest, 
retired, and dispersed. 


The convention no sooner found itself restored to liberty in the evening of 
the tumultuous day, than it proceeded to measures of energy. Billaud- 
Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, and Barrere, were condemned to transportation; 
and seven of those Mountainists who had so lately applauded the insurgents 
were arrested, and ordered to be sent to the castle of Ham in Picardy. The 
diSiculty was to execute these decrees, and to despatch the condemned 
upon their journey, preventing rescue by the mob. 


Pichegru, then returned to Paris from the conquest of Holland, was intrusted 
with this task, and appointed to the command of the capital. It required all 
his energy to execute the commission. His name was most use-ful, young 
men who would otherwise have shrunk, gladly rallying to serve under him. 
The carriages bearing the prisoners were stopped, as had been expected, and 
the gendarmerie was beaten. Pichegru, however, held firm ; and after a 
smart fire of musketry and cannon on either side, the troops of tlie 
convention were victorious, and the prisoners were taken to their place of 


destination. At three in the morning Pichegru appeared at the bar of the 
assembly, and declared his mission executed. 


This defeat exasperated rather than crushed the popular party. Their 
endeavour to liberate their friends had, on the contrary, precipitated their 
condemnation, and included others in the sentence. They had failed too, it 
appeared, not from want of force, but of system ; and perhaps from having 
shown too much forbearance. They resolved to remedy these two defeats in 
the next insurrection. It broke out in about seven weeks subsequent to the 
preceding one, and is known as that of the 1st Prairial, coinciding with the 
20th of May, 1795. 
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On the evening of the 19th of May the disturbance, already apparent, 
showed itself openly. The clubs echoed with cries for revolt. Groups formed 
in the streets ; women in crowds joined these groups, where were heard 
seditious words, bitter complaints, or atrocious threats. They loudly 
declared for an insurrection on the morrow. It was declared that the 
convention would force the people to die of hunger, that it had only 
overthrown Robespierre to establish a new tyranny. A handbill was 
distributed, containing the plan of insurrection and the resolutions to be 
passed. The women were to enter first, for the assembly would not fire on 


them ; then the men should come to accomplish the desire of the people. On 
the 1st Frairial from live o’clock in the morning the tocsin was sounded in 
the suburbs of St. Antoine and St. Marceau. It was only three hours after 
that the committee of public safety beat an alarm in those sections faithful 
to the preservation of public order. At eleven o’clock the convention began 
its sitting. The members of the committees were not all present. Isabeau, in 
the name of the committee of public safety, read a copy of the handbill 
being scattered broadcast through the town. The ringleaders of the rising 
had previously secured some of the public galleries whence this handbill 
was greeted with uproarious applause. A representative rose and cried, ” 
The convention will die at its post.” All the assembly solemnly repeated the 
same oath. The other galleries applauded in their turn. The convention knew 
the danger it was in. The popular manifesto left no doubt as to what would 
happen. At the same time no defence nor help was visible. The committee 
of public safety could not even be sure of the near arrival of the faithful 
sections. Twelve representatives were charged to go into the sections to 
enlighten them. 


And now women forced themselves in crowds on to the public tribunes. 
They climbed on the benches, crying ” Bread ! ” The president looked 
embarrassed. They mocked at him and the troubled looks of the assembly. 
Several of them clenched their fists and uttered gross threats. President 
Vernier was an honourable old man whose strength was not sufficient to 
fight against such a tumult. Women continued to shout. All the 
representatives arose and all talked at once. Among those who were most 
animated was Ferraud. lie was young ; generally he was with the military 
forces ; on the 9tli Thermidor he had shown great activity and energy. The 
women recognised him and shouted insolent remarks. They asked his name. 
” Ferraud ” he said. They understood ” Freron ” ^ and this increased their 
fury. 


Boissy d’ Anglas, the last president but one, was then called to the chair. 


APOOOO:s 


A French General, 


END OF THE EIGHTEENTH Century 


[1 Louis Stanislas Frtiron had from 1789 edited the violent Oratenr du 
Pe^iple, and had sat among the Mountaiiiists in the convention. He had 
shown great cruelty in the provinces but had declared against Robespierre, 
and aided in overthrowing him. After the 9th Thermidor he turned against 
the Jacobins and the Terrorists and was one of the chief spirits among the 
jewnesse choree. The starving people therefore hated his name. | 
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The noise redoubled. There was no way of being heard in such a crowd 
@@@ a crowd which became every moment more tumultuous. A soldier 
in the uniform of a brigadier general was found in the hall. He did all he 
could to silence the women. 


The president gave a formal order to clear the hall. 


Then a great noise was heard at the hall doors : the knocking was redoubled 
; evidently a crowd was hurrying to have it opened ; the panels were already 
giving way. The president addressed the unknown general, saying, ” 
Citizen, I nominate you provisionary commander of the forces, and I order 
you to use your power to make the convention respected.” He swore to die 
at his post in doing so. The general was called Fox. He was a Scotchman 
who had served in France, and afterwards acted a subordinate part in the 
troubles with Holland and Brabant. As he had no armed forces, the only 
exploit he accomplished was to drive away with a whip the women who had 
occupied the galleries. 


THE LIBRARY 


The convention did not find itself in very great security, for at that moment 
the door which was being besieged burst in with a great noise. The crowd 
came swarming into the hall. National guards and gendarmes advanced with 
drawn swords and fixed bayonets and pushed back the people. There was a 
prolonged fight whilst disputing the passage. None wished to shed blood. 
At last the section of the Fontaine de la Grenelle, the first to bring help to 
the convention, arrived. It was received with joy and gratitude. 


Another crowd composed of armed men now tried to force a way into the 
convention. Bayonets crossed and the insurgents fired into the midst of 
those who prevented their entrance. Finally they broke through. The guard 
was inferior in numbers. Ferraud, in despair, said to them, ” Kill me, since 
you desire blood.” He was thrown doAvn, and they passed over his body, 
treading him underfoot. He was picked up, but had merely fainted. It was 
then half-past three ; the hall was in possession of the rioters, who 
brandished their swords, shouting, ” Bread and the Constitution of 1793 ! ” 
which was also written on their hats. They took possession of the benches, 
ousting the representatives ; others crowded the floor ; one of them sat 
down opposite the president with his hat on. A young man, son of 
Representative Mailly, had fought valiantly ; the crowd rushed upon him, 
and he sought refuge on the tribune. Whilst he was getting up, a ball struck 
him and he fell. The rioters finished him witli sword thrusts and he was 
carried out bleeding. 


Already muskets were aimed at the president ; Ferraud sprang forward to 
shield him with his body. One of the murderers held him to prevent his 
mounting the steps ; an officer came to his help and pushed the rioter away. 
He fired a shot at Ferraud, who fell at the foot of the tribune. Though 
mortally wounded, he still lived and made efforts to speak. The crowd 
continued to take him for Freron. A woman of the streets, shut up as a 
lunatic some years previously, and set at liberty half cured, was that day, as 
she generally was, among the rioters, marching at the head of these 
guillotine furies, drunk with brandy and rage, like the women who followed 
her. She sprang upon Ferraud, broke his head with kicks and finished him 
with a knife, with which she also wounded Representative Cambonlas who 
tried to keep her off. The corpse of Ferraud was dragged from the hall by 
the rioters, who cut off his head. 


Boissy d’ Anglas remained passive among insults and threats and calmly 
faced the pistols directed at him. Many citizens surrounded him to defend 
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him against the furious rabble. They took away his seal of office, but he 
forced them to return it. However, the tocsin sounded. The garden and court 
were successively filled by national guards and artillery, but they were 
without orders or directions. No hindrance was given to the entry of all the 
crowds from the suburbs. The hall was full of armed men crying, ” Bread ! 
” They tried to make speeches ; they addressed abusive remarks to the 
convention. They caused their programme of insurrection to be read. When 
the president ordered silence, they cried, ” Bread, you rascal ! What have 
you done with our money ? “ 


After a confused tumult lasting half an hour, the rioters began to cry again, 
” Down with the president ! ” and to strike him on the face. Then 


a man entered the hall, carrying on high the head of the unhappy Ferraud on 
a pike. He presented it to the president, to the great joy of the crowd. Boissy 
d’Anglas, with grave respect, waved away the bleeding head. He tried to 
profit by a temporary lull to show the rioters that this disorder hindered the 
convention discussing the subject of subsistences. 


According to some accounts, when Ferraud’s head was held up before him 
he recoiled in horror @€@ to others, he bowed in homage to the gory 
head of his courageous colleague. 


Finally a successful effort was made to clear the floor. The Mountain sat 
down on the lower benches ; the riot leaders took their places at the top of 
the hall. Boissy d’ Anglas left the chair and refused to preside over such a 
sitting. Vernier took his place and the Mountain began to deliberate. Not a 
member of the majority took part in this semblance of a debate. Vernier 
presided with a sort of mechanical docility. He put things to the vote. The 


|” 


Mountain waved their hats in the air and cried ” Aye ! ” Then Romme, after 
some words against the rich who lived in luxury and let the poor die of 
hunger, proposed that it should be forbidden to bake rich cakes and pates, 
and ordered that domiciliary visits be ordained to hunt for hidden flour. The 
permanence of sections and the popular election of committees was also 
voted with wavinsr of hats. 


CAA— 


ffl! 


A French Hussar, end of the Eighteenth Century 


[1 Never did courage surpass that of Boissj’ d’ Anglas on this memorable 
day. For nearly six hours he resisted the efforts of the mob. He had put on 
his hat, to show that sitting or deliberation was suspended. Neither menaces 
nor imprecations could make him yield, open the discussion, or put a single 
proposition to the vote. Tims precious time was gained. <OO®@| 
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However, this parody of a sitting, this insurrectionary inertia, left the 
committee time to concoct measures, and one might safely predict that the 


day would end like the 12th Germinal. Duquesnoy understood that it was 
time to act. He asked that the committee of public safety be suspended ; that 
four representatives be endowed with power extraordinary. This was done. 
Boissy d’ Anglas re-entered the hall and took the chair. Legendre and 
Delecloy presented themselves in the name of the committee of public 
safety. They had some trouble in entering, being pushed back and ill- 
treated. Legendre, however, made himself heard ; he intimated that the 
citizens should leave the hall, and invited the representatives to remain at 
their posts. Then he went out. 


It was midnight. The four commissioners from the Mountain, encouraged 
by some lively words from Soubrany, left the hall. They met at the door a 
comparatively small number of the national guard with Legendre, Anguis, 
Kervelegan, Chenier, and Bergoeng at their head. Raffet commanded the 
national guard. Prieur de la Marne asked him if he had a presidential order 
to enter the hall. ” I am not accountable to you for what I do,” answered the 
commander. ” Follow me, sansculottes ! ” cried Prieur, turning towards the 
crowd. The president enjoined him in the name of the law to leave the hall. 
No attention was paid and the struggle recommenced. The tramp of soldiers 
was heard, and the cry, ” Down with the Jacobins ! Long live the 
convention ! ” The crowd began to look around for some means of escape. 
When the column filed into the hall, there was a general Bauve qui pent ; 
some climbed to the galleries, seeking a way out, others fled by the 
windows. Soon an armed force occupied the entire hall. The representatives 
took their seats ; one was sure that the principal Mountainists were secured. 
In spite of the abominable murder of Ferraud, which recalled revolutionary 
ferocities, it was soon evident that the rioters had no wish for a fight. They 
had been taught to cry, ” Bread, and the Constitution of 1793 ! ” but were 
actuated by no definite opinions. The Mountainists lacked boldness and 
unity. Their discourses and decrees, beyond those which had reference to 
food, excited no enthusiasm among the people, who hardly understood what 
was required of them. When, towards 11 o’clock, they saw they were 
merely assisting at voting and proposals without any result, they began to 
go out even before the arrival of the national guard. 


For some hours there had been round the Tuileries more bayonets than were 
necessary to force an entrance into the hall. Several times the heads of 


columns advanced to the doors or showed themselves in the public galleries 
; but as the crowd remained compact and tumultuous and noisy, they did not 
wish to run the risk of firing or being fired upon. There was, however, real 
danger for the representatives who, to get in or out of the hall, had to make 
a way through the crowd at the door. Some showed great courage ; 
Kervelegan was wounded rather seriously. But the honours of the day rested 
with Boissy d’ Anglas. His firm and unshaken constancy while covered by 
several guns aimed at him ; his presidential authority, so persistent though 
disregarded ; his noble demeanour when they presented the head of his 
unfortunate colleague € are traits that will be remembered in history 
and transmitted to all posterity. </ 


FALL OF “THE MOUNTAIN” AND THE LOWER CLASSES 


The convention, having recovered its liberty, instantly declared its votes 
during the presence of the insurrection to be null, and ordered under arrest 
the remainder of the Mountainists who had shown sympathy with the mob. 
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The redoubtable faubourg St. Antoine was again defeated, but not crushed. 
The bands and sections again took the field in a few days, and were met in 
battle array by the sections favourable to the convention; but no combat 
ensued. Negotiations, remonstrances, were employed, and the men of the 
faubourg, deprived of their leader or of all aim, @€@ for the 
Mountainists had already been conveyed out of their reach, P@@ 
abandoned their positions and their zeal. Their last feat was to rescue the 
murderer of Ferraud, who had been condemned, and was proceeding to the 
scaffold. By this time, however, some troops of the line had been drafted to 
the capital. At the head of these and the national guards. General Menou, 
commanding under Barras, invested the faubourg St. Antoine, and menaced 
to bombard it. The female population dreaded this act of retribution. The 
faubourg submitted, in token of which its section surrendered their 
formidable cannon. 


Here terminated the influence of the lower orders ; here ended the 
Revolution, as far as they were concerned. It is worthy of remark that their 
submission was far more the effect of their own apathy than of the force 
brought against them. This last might, indeed, have awed the most 
turbulent. But the greater number Avere weary of disorder, and all showed 
in the da3’s of Prairial a forbearance and a fear of shedding blood, certainly 
creditable to them. This arose from the general execration in which the 
popular massacres of September and the legal ones of the Terror were held. 
The death of Ferraud was an accident. The safety experienced by the rest of 
the convention @@@ a safety that allowed them to triumph @@@ marks 
that even with the mob there are bounds to crime ; and that political rage, 
even with them, when carried to an extreme, has a turn and a recoil. 


The Thermidorians, after escaping from such imminent peril, were 
relentless towards those of their colleagues who had triumphed in the 
disorder, and who had shown alacrity to restore the Terror. Tidings of a 
simultaneous effort of the ultra-revolutionists of Toulon increased the 
exasperation of the victors. All the leading Jacobins were seized, and 
delivered over to a military commission to be judged. Six deputies of the 
jNlIountain were condemned to death. All committed suicide. Only one or 
two, failing in the attempt, could be delivered over to the guillotine. In the 
provinces, especially in the south, the moderates did not confine their 
vengeance to the chief criminals. They rose in many places, especially at 
Lyons, and massacred those who had practised or favoured terrorism. One 
half of France having decimated the other, the latter, victorious in turn, 
proceeded to take the same liarbarous revenge. Thus the clambering up 
from the pit of the Revolution was almost as fearful as the precipitous fall.c 


LOUIS BLANC ON THE “WHITE TERROR” (MAY-JUNE, 1795) 


The promoters of the Red Terror had been men of fierce convictions, 
fanatics for the public welfare, violent and gloomy souls ; but at least they 
had spoken in accordance with their acts, they had not been seen grinning at 
humanity with a sword dyed with blood in one hand and their foot upon a 
heap of dead bodies, and they had not perfumed and adorned themselves 
before going to the shambles. The promoters or partisans of the White 
Terror, on the contrary, were men of good address, elegant libertines, 


fashionable women, people of an unctuous piety. Under the empire of tlie 
White Terror, atrocious thoughts were put forth in a ridiculously effeminate 
gibberish ; they swore upon their word of honour tliat they would stab their 
disarmed enemy ; they killed prisoners with shot or burned them alive. 
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in virtue of the law of good manners ; in the streets, to please the ladies, 
they flogged daughters who were guilty of weeping over the bodies of their 
slaughtered fathers. There were to be found men, quite as cruel as Marat, 
but beauteous in youth and manners that won hearts as they entered a 
drawing-room in the midst of a cloud of amber perfume. If they had not 
smelt of amber, they would have smelt of blood. 


At Paris and in the north the assassins were held in respect, because in Paris 
and in the north the Revolution was not yet stamped out ; but all the south 
was given to the sword. Woe to those who, in the Revolution, had enacted 
any sort of role, or only maintained the principles that it had proclaimed. 
However limited had been their influence, however inoffensive their 
conduct, however obscure their condition, a tragic death awaited them ; for 
they were not killed only on account of what they had done, they were 
killed for what they had been or were, or were suspected of being. To 
provide a list of the victims would be impossible. Prudhomme’ in his 
gloomy book, and Freron/ in his memoir upon the massacres of the south, 
are able to record only a certain number of names, yet nevertheless this list, 
all incomplete as it is, causes us to shudder. In it are boys and girls, almost 
children, who perished, hacked by sabre cuts or pierced by bayonet thrusts ; 
there are women whom they murdered in cold blood. Men who were 
suspected as Jacobins were arrested ; they watched for the moment when 
they would be taken to prison, and massacred them on the way. Dead bodies 
found here and there on all the roads testified in these unhappy places to the 
ubiquity of the assassin. 


Do not the prisons at least serve as a refuge for the victims ? No, the magnet 
does not attract iron with more force than the prisons attracted the 
murderers ; and the aspect of these tragedies was more sinister in the 
dungeons. 


Often they mixed libertinism with the refinements of cruelty ; witness the 
@@@ women who, at Montbrison, were dragged to the foot of the Tree of 
Liberty and exposed quite nude to the lascivious looks of the young 
royalists, and were then flogged. 


And these things were done in the name of the most sacred principles ; for 
never, at any epoch, were the terms Justice and Humanity employed with so 
much complacency, until at last they were made part of the necessary 
vocabulary of the toilette. A woman would not have been in the fashion had 
she not worn a ” humanity bonnet ” and ” justice corsets.” This derisive 
affectation, this impious frivolity is met with again in the manner in which 
the reactionaries unblushingly parody the sufferings of those of their 
relatives whom the Revolution had struck. Wanting in respect for their own 
grief, they even made a carnival of their own mourning. A son mourned his 
father, who had died upon the scaffold, by saluting his acquaintance in the 
street by a movement of his head similar to that of one falling into the 
executioner’s basket. A widow’s grief displayed itself in the method of 
dressing her hair for a lover’s rendezvous. The days of general affliction 
were the days whereon they proceeded to dance, to drink, and to feast to 
their hearts’ content. There were balls “a la victime,’” when to be admitted 
there it was necessary to show a proper certificate, stating that one had lost 
a father, a mother, a wife, a brother, or a sister beneath the knife of the 
guillotine. The death of any collateral relative gave no right to be at such 
nfete. The indispensable costume of a dancer was that in which the brother 
or sister had perished, that is to say, the red shawl, and the hair cut close to 
the neck. These conditions fulfilled, they were received to dance, and to 
make love at the balls ” a la victime,’” ” Was it Holbein’s dance of death,” 
exclaimed 
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Mercier,fi’ ” that had inspired such an idea? Why, in the midst of the sounds 
of violins did they not make a headless spectre dance ? ” ^ 


Among the ugly features of this period, the fate of one of the most pitiful 
victims of the Revolution may claim a space. This is the little son of the late 
king, Louis XVI. He was eight years old when his father was executed, and 
had been called the dauphin for four years. He was recognised as Louis 
XVII by England and Russia, but his title was a bitter mockery to the child 
suffering unearned hardships in prison. @@ 


BARANTE ON THE CAPTIVITY OF LOUIS XVII 


It is difficult not to believe that, at the moment when the convention 
determined to continue indefinitely the captivity of the son of Louis XVI, 


the government committees knew that this was equivalent to pronouncing 
the death sentence on the royal child. When, on the 3rd of July, 1793, he 
had been pitilessly torn from his mother’s arms, the municipal functionaries 
who had taken on themselves the execution of this business led him away to 
the room in which the king had been a prisoner, and handed him over to one 
of their colleagues, whose insulting coarseness the royal family had often 
had to endure. This was the shoemaker named Simon, long known to Marat 
as his neighbour in the rue de Cordeliers, and still better as his assiduous 
admirer at the club. With Robespierre’s consent he proposed him as a tutor 
for the “little Capet.” Whether from the natural brutality of his character 
and the habits of an ignoble life, or whether he had formed beforehand the 
project of reducing the son of so many kings to being a child without 
education, without morality, and without shame, he exhibited from the very 
first day the wish to transform the heir to the throne into a street vagabond. 
It was a frightful battle that was to be waged against the good and noble 
sentiments, the regal instincts, and the seemly and distinguished manners 
which early impressions and the atmosphere in which he was born and had 
hitherto lived had developed in this noble child. 


He began by offering some resistance ; his tears were as much of anger as 
despair. Simon was irritated by these aristocratic ways and soon ill- 
treatment began ; he was continually passing from insulting and threatening 
words to actual brutalities ; his love of equality enjoyed insulting and 
striking the king’s son. He saw, however, that by treating the child intrusted 
to his care in this fashion, he would end by killing instead of brutalising 
him. 


Louis XVII (Born 1785) 
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On this point he consulted the committee of public safety. ” The wolf’s cub 
has learned to be insolent ; I shall know how to break his spirit ; but if he 
dies under it, I will not be answerable. Do you want to kill him ? ” OOO 
” No.” ” To poison him ? ” > ” No.” ” To transport him ? ” PO ” 
No.” ” To get rid of him?” This time Simon was not answered. 


Encouraged by this silence, the tutor whom the republic had given to Louis 
XVII continued the same system of education. He had wished to make him 
leave off his mourning clothes, but Marat perished, and he let him retain 
them. Some days afterwards he dressed him in a carmagnole, had his 
beautiful fair hair cut off, and put a bonnet rouge on his head. A collection 
has been made with religious care and scrupulous exactness, of all the sad 
souvenirs of the Temple, all the details of this long torture, in which every 
day was marked by a fresh atrocity. It is a story which makes the heart ache 
and fills us with indignation. Simon sought another means of degrading the 
unhappy child. He made him drink wine and brandy, intoxicated him, and 
then made him repeat coarse oaths and obscene songs. It chanced that a 
member of the commune rebuked this wickedness. He was denounced and 
arrested ” for having thought it a bad thing that Capet’s son should be 
brought up like a sansculotte.” 


OF 


The captivity of Louis XVII continued under Simon’s rule in alternations of 
savage violence and indulgence which was neither kindness nor pity. The 
poor little martyr became more and more self-absorbed and silent. He no 
longer answered when spoken to. Sometimes Simon’s barbarity endangered 
his life. One day, as he refused to sing some obscene couplets, Simon lifted 
him up by his hair. ” I have a good mind to crush the little viper against the 
wall,” he said. The doctor was obliged to drag the child away from him. 


He made him clean his wife’s shoes, and one day forced him to wipe his 
feet which he had just wetted in a bath. 


Nevertheless, at the end of seven months, he perhaps grew weary of the 
infamous business in which he was acquitting himself so well. The unhappy 
orphan was already half destroyed. Mute, dejected, and trembling, living 
under menace and in fear, his situation was to grow yet worse. The 
committees of the convention decided that Simon was not to have a 
successor, and that the municipal authorities should have all the 
responsibility of guarding the prisoner. 


The room which Clery had occupied during his attendance on the king was 
turned into a cell. The door was cut at the height of a man’s breast ; in front 
was a grating which was let down from the top. A second grating closed the 
space of the wicket left above the half door, which was fastened with 
screws, and the shutters of the window were put up. The room was warmed 
by a stove-pipe crossing it. The child was shut up in this prison, from which 
he was not allowed to go out. A bed had been put there. Bread and water 
were passed to him and no one entered the room. Here Louis XVII was 
installed on the 21st of January, 1794, the anniversary of the death of the 
king his father. The 3lemoires du Temple written by his august sister, from 
whom he was rigorously kept apart but who knew how he was being 
treated, recount the sufferings he endured in this cell. 


This phase of torture lasted six months. On the 10th Thermidor, Barras, 
after the triumph of the convention, recommended the continuance of a 
strict supervision. One Laurent, a member of the revolutionary committee 
of the Temple section, was chosen by the committees the very next day to 
be “charged to guard the tyrant’s children detained at the Temple.” 


H. W. @@@ VOL. XII. 2D 
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This new jailer, true Jacobin though he was, proved capable of humanity 
and compassion ; besides, the revolutionary wind set no longer towards 
cruelty. First of all he called to his prisoner from the wicket, but no answer 
could be obtained from the unhappy child. The door was broken open, and 
then Laurent beheld a most hideous and deplorable spectacle. In a dark, 
fetid room, full of filth, on a tumbled and dirty bed, lay a child, scantily 
clothed in a greasy shirt and ragged trousers ; an emaciated countenance, 
discoloured lips, great lustreless eyes, a sickly pallor, an apathetic 
physiognomy, an expression no longer even of suffering but of insensibility 
©@ so did the heir of the crown of France appear to the gaze of his 
keeper. His body was covered with sores, his joints were swollen ; he was 
eaten by vermin and as though ingrained with dirt. It was in vain to address 
him. He would not answer, and let his eyes wander vaguely over those who 


had entered his room. One of them having spoken to him in accents of 
gentleness and pity, he answered quietly: “No, 1 want to die.” 


From that time they began to look after the poor orphan ; he was placed in a 
better room, bathed, and given linen and clothing ; a surgeon came to dress 
his sores, a woman was commissioned to wait on him. He was no longer 
addressed as “thou”; they said “Monsieur,” and called him “Charles” and no 
longer ” Capet.” Sometimes he was brought to take the air on the platform 
of the tower, but he still remained weak and ill: he had suffered too much 
not to have been profoundly affected in health. 


It was soon perceived that the symptoms of disease were assuming a graver 
appearance. He grew more and more sad and inert ; sitting motionless at the 
fireside, he did not feel the warmth. The commissioners decided to inform 
the committee of public safety of the prisoner’s state ; they came to make 


their report on the 26th of February, 1795, declaring that the’ child appeared 
to them to be very ill, that his life even was in danger. 


On the 6th of May, 1795, more than two months after the visit of the 
members of the convention, a doctor, Desault, was summoned to the 
Temple for the first time. Desault declared to the committee that he had 
been sent for too late to attend the prisoner. He had recognised the germs of 
scrofula, of which the first dauphin had died in 1789 ; but it was not the 
symptoms of this kind of malady which threatened the young prince with an 
approaching end ; he was dying of exhaustion and of a decline. Desault 
gave no hope of saving him, and asked that he might be removed to the 
country to try what good effects fresh and healthy air might produce. The 
committee paid no 


The Prison of the Temple 
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attention to the doctor’s prescription. On the 31st of May, M. Desault died 
almost suddenly, of a nervous fever. The committee let five days pass 
without sending another doctor to the Temple. On the morning of the 8th of 
June, the child’s symptoms became alarming. He said to Gomin, who was 
pitying him for suffering so much: ” I shall not suffer forever.” 


The keeper knelt in prayer by his bed, the child holding his hand. Soon his 
ideas became confused. He thought he heard beautiful music coming from 
above ; then it seemed to him that he distinguished his mother’s voice. He 
also spoke of his sister. The other keeper had come to replace Gomin. The 
air from the window seemed to revive him, but he was dying, dying calmly 
and without pain ; life was flickering out. His head fell on the keeper’s 
breast. ” I have something to tell you ” €@ it was his last word. He 


ceased to breathe ; his heart was no longer beating ; his martyrdom was 
consummated. 


The next day four members of the committee came to the Temple to verify 
the decease. They ordered a post-mortem and the report showed that it was 
not poison which had destroyed the son of Louis XVI, but the popular 
prejudice has none the less held its ground. <^ 


THE PSEUDO-ACCESSION OF LOUIS XVIII (1795 A. D.) 


It was claimed by some of the royalists that the poor child had not died but 
escaped, and a number of alleged dauphins appeared later, but none of them 
attracted much attention from their own time or deserve any from history, 
and on the death of the most pathetic child-victim of the great political 
avalanche, the title of king was assumed by his uncle. The count of 
Provence was a brother of the late Louis XVI ; during the early popular 
movement he, like Philippe Egalite, showed some opposition to the king, 
but in June, 1791, he had emigrated to Coblenz, and with his brother the 
count of Artois, took part in the Declaration of Pillnitz and joined the army 
of Conde. He was at Hamm in Westphalia when Louis XVI was beheaded 
and at once declared the dauphin king and called himself regent, under the 
name of Comte de Lille. On the death of the dauphin, he declared himself 
Louis XVIII and was so recognised by the powers. “ He was an exile, 
however, till after the fall of Napoleon, though his exile was busy with 
schemes and correspondence with the royalists, in and out of France. To the 
effects of these schemes we may now return. a 


LA VENDEE (1795); ROYALIST INVASIONS 


After the disaster to the Vendeans at Savenay, December 23rd, 1793, the 
republican general Turreau had, as we have seen, split up his army into 
mobile columns which were christened ” infernal,” because they carried the 
decrees of the convention into effect, burned the crops, the woods, and the 
villages, and forced the inhabitants to leave the country. Charette and 
Stofflet with their men fought them in detail and often exterminated 


[1 Europe, with insulting rapidity, recognised the count of Provence, a 
refugee at Verona, as Louis XVIII, king of France and Navarre. A man to 


lead them, a hero to fight at their head, was all the gallant exiles said they 
required. But the new king was neither manly nor heroic. His brother, the 
count of Artois, was a libertine in his private life, and a devotee in religious 
faith ; and if he had any share in the blood of Henry IV, carried the white 
plume of Navarre, not in his helmet, but in his heart. Both the brothers 
talked of drawing the sword, and fighting for their rights ; but they were 
greater performers with the knife and fork, and heard unmoved of the 
devotion and death of their followers. @@€ White.?] 
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whole columns against whom the peasants had the most infuriated hatred. 
Brittany had exchanged war for war with the republic by means of the 
chouannerie. These were composed mostly of bands of smugglers and 
parties of Vendeans, escaped from disaster, and united in the rocks and 
forests. They scattered in parties from fifty to sixty ; cut up the roads, 
destroyed bridges, massacred or terrified the republican authorities. 
Puisaye, a former member of the constituent assembly, an old Girondist 
general who had turned royalist, was their leader. He entered into 
communication with the emigres and was preparing to go to London to 
obtain an English fleet and army. The exiled princes hoped little from the 
European powers, cooled down by republican victories ; they depended 
only on Brittany and La Vendee. The two brothers of Louis XVI and the 
prince of Conde formed themselves into three rival courts and wasted time 
in wretched intrigues. The Thermidorian government recalled General 
Turreau, who would have ended by making a desert of La Vendee. In his 
stead they appointed General Canclaux, an able and moderate man, who 
was to try conquest and conciliation. 


Young General Hoche, who was sent to Brittany, to his regret saw himself 
engaged in an obscure and little-known country, but he Avas nevertheless to 
disclose talents of the highest order and obtain the highest honours there as 
peacemaker. Canclaux restored vigorous discipline to his army and 
surrounded the country with positions which he advanced bit by bit towards 


the interior. While circulating the convention’s proclamations of amnesty he 
seized cattle and implements until arms were given up. By these means he 
succeeded. Hoche in Brittany wrote thus to his officers : ” Never lose sight 
of the fact that policy is to play an important part in this war. Employ by 
turns humanity, virtue, integrity, strength, cunning, and always a dignity 
becoming republicans. These peasants must have priests, it seems ; let them 
have them, as they wish to. Many have suffered and sigh again for 
agricultural life ; let them be helped to restore their farms. As to those who 
have relinquished everything for war, to return them to their own country 
would be to make them the victims of their own idleness and restlessness. 
Form them into battalions and enroll them in the republican armies. They 
will make excellent material for the advance-guard, and their hatred of the 
coalition which has failed to help them will be a guarantee of their good 
faith.” 


Charette, the first to be reduced by distress, agreed to negotiate. He had 
acquiesced in the conference of La Jaulnaye (February, 1795). Religious 
libert}/ an indemnity of two millions, a promise to rebuild burned houses, 
and permission to form a territorial guard in the pay of the state, were 
granted him. The representatives, as a mark of favour, accorded Charette a 
triumphal entry into Nantes, where he was received with cries of, ” Long 
live the Republic ! Long live Charette ! ” A little later Cormatin and 
Stoflflet, commanders in upper Vendee, also acceded to this treaty and 
obtained similar terms. 


But the royalists sliowed no intention of yielding. This peace to them was 
nothing more than a truce. Charette himself had no intention of keeping it. 
Hoche knew this ; yet he had nevertheless advocated its accomplishment. A 
few months of rest ought to cool the ardour of the royalists, and display the 
moderation of the republicans, thus rallying to their side the majority of the 
Vendeans and Bretons. In point of fact this is just Avhat happened. The roj’ 
alist insurrection was controlled by two committees €€ one in Paris, 
one in London. The first corresponded with the regent who styled him- 
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self Louis XVIII, the second dealt only with Pitt. But there was no 
understanding between them. Charette was Louis’ general. Puisaye in 
Brittany was the arm of Pitt. He had just come to an understanding with the 
British government and it was arranged that a considerable fleet should 
bring him an army of emigres and ammunition into Brittany. But the 
expedition divided into three. The first convoy consisted of nine vessels and 
carried 3,600 emigres and 80,000 muskets. Puisaye ordered it to Brittany 
when the English and emigres would have preferred to land in La Vendee. 
Tliis fleet, after having beaten some French vessels opposing it, moored in 
the bay of Quiberon. This bay is bordered on the one side by the coast of 
Brittany ; on the other by a peninsula nearly a league across and two in 
length ; it is the famous peninsula of Quiberon. It joins the mainland by a 
narrow tongue of soil about one league in length and called La Falaise. The 
fort of Penthievre, situated between La Falaise and the peninsula, forms the 
landward defences. The emigres, disembarking on this tongue of land, 
wasted valuable time. Dissensions broke out between their leaders. It 
disgusted them to fight side by side with coarse ragged men like the 
Chouans.4 The Chouans on their part grumbled and complained that they 
were to be sacrificed to the regulars. Nevertheless they effected the 
occupation of the fort at Penthievre and advanced some leagues inland. But 
Hoche bestirred himself. He pushed the royalists back and succeeded in 
shutting them up in the peninsula. Soldiers set about digging trenches to 
complete the blockade. 


Puisaye in spite of this succeeded in bringing his peasants to different points 
of the coast to attack Hoche in the rear, whilst he charged him in front. This 
plan, well conceived, was ill carried out, and the republicans gaining the 
day (at Ste. Barbe, July 16th, 1795), pressed the emigres closer and closer./ 


HOCHE AT QUIBERON 


On the evening of the 2nd Thermidor (July 20th) at low tide, three columns 
of republican troops marched on Fort Penthievre. The central one was to 
attack the front from the rocks, that of the right and left entered the sea, the 
first to turn the tower, the second to scale it. The columns of the centre and 
right were discovered at dawn of day by the enemy. Confounded by the 


batteries of the emigres and the English sloops, they fell back in disorder, 
until one of their leaders called out, ” Do you fly, when the fort is ours? ” 
The rising sun saw the tricolour flag floating on Fort Penthievre. 


The left column, guided by three intrepid deserters, in a dark night, in 
torrents of rain, and across a momentarily rising sea, had come, without 
being perceived, to the foot of the rocks, and had scaled them. The 
comrades of the deserters who were in the fort helped the ” blues ” to scale 
the wall. All of the emigres in the fort were exterminated. The two other 
columns quickly rallied, threw themselves in front, and seized the batteries 
which 


[1 The ^migr^s and the Chouans accused each other of cowardice and 
treachery by turns. These disorders of the head were presages of little good. 
The gentlemen could accustom themselves neither to the mode of life nor 
the warfare of the Chouans ; some even (but, one must own, only the 
minority) amused themselves by holding up to ridicule the simple manners, 
the extravagant costumes, and the rough dialect of those whose efforts they 
were assisting. The peasants, already exasperated with submission to a new 
development, nourished baneful retalia-tions in their hearts. Anarchy ruled 
amongst the royalist chiefs, and also amongst tlie soldiers, everyone gave 
orders, and by a telling contrast it was in the revolutionary ranks that the 
absolute power on the part of the general, and tlie submission and discipline 
which constitute an army and contribute to success, were to be found. 


OOO Cketineau..;] 
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liad cannonaded them. The remnants of tlie regiments of emigres in 
cantonments beyond the fort and in the peninsular villages ran too late to 
help. These regiments included a number of prisoners, who immediately 
turned face and joined the “blues,” crying ” Vive la Repuhlique ! “ 


The emigres fell back in disorder from post to post. The few remaining 
Chouans threw away their arms and the red coats which had been given 
them, and fled pellmell with their wives and children, cursing the emigres 
and the English. This scared multitude fled as far as Port Haliguen and the 
smaller fortress of St. Pierre at the extreme end of the i)eninsula. Beyond 
that there was nothing but the ocean. Puisaye, seeing all lost, threw himself 
into a boat to rejoin the English admiral, abandoning those whom he had 
led to their death, in the hope of recommencing the adventure. But it must 
be remembered that the mistakes that had so quickly ruined the enterprise 
were not his, but another’s. 


Young Sombreuil, remaining in charge, saw before him only a small 
advance-guard of 700 republican grenadiers, far less numerous than the 
debris of his troops. An English frigate by its fire protected the emigres, and 
boats were put off to collect the men. However, Hoche, having hastened to 
the advance-guard, did not give them time to re-embark. He opened a 
cannonade on the English ships and summoned the “rebels” to lay down 
their arms under penalty of being thrown into the sea or of being bayoneted. 
Many emigres and Chouans were drowned in trying to reach the fleet ; 
others plunged sAvords into their breasts, knowing they had nothing to hope 
for. The majority laid down their arms and gave themselves up, Sombreuil 
at their head. This implied no lack of courage on his part. He hoped his 
unlucky companions would be spared. There was no capitulation ; the 
rigorous laws against the emigres did not admit of their general making 
them any promises. Hoche did what he could and sent back the wives and 
children and the republican soldiers, treated the prisoners with humanity 
and abstained from any demonstrations likely to aggravate their 
misfortunes. 


Seventy thousand rifles, many cannon, and immense stores of provisions 
©@@ all that Pitt had prepared to arm and carry on a civil war in France 
©@@@ remained in the hands of the republicans. Ten milliards of false 
assignats were found in the baggage and burned. Sixteen hundred French 
prisoners enrolled by the emigres were sent back to their corps. There 
remained captive royalists to the number of nearly 4,700, including 3,600 
Chouans, 650 military emigres, and 500 Toulon fugitives, who had 
constantly carried on a bloody war against their country.’ 


Tallien hastened to Paris to ask for orders. He was told that the law against 
returned royalists must be carried out. About seven hundred emigres, 
amongst whom was Sombreuil, were shot in a field at Auray. Pitt in relating 
the disaster at Quiberon to the English parliament, betrayed his indifference 
by saying: ” No English blood has been shed.” ” That is true,” replied 
Sheridan in an eloquent reply, ” but English honour has been shed from 
every pore.”* 


charette’s massacre and end of the revolt 


The disaster of Quiberon and the peace concluded with Spain, which 
signalised the end of this month, might have discouraged Charette. His 
hopes were perhaps diminished, but his courage was neither less energetic 
nor less obstinate on that account. From Verona and London promises of 
help came promptly. M. de Riviere returned to announce to him that 
Monsieur would come and join the Vendeans with an expedition preparing 
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in England. Charette therefore restored to the war its former character of 
fury and bitterness. His first successes had placed three or four hundred 
prisoners in his power. At first he had thought of negotiating an exchange of 
captives, but the representatives and General Canclaux had refused this. 
Some time after, when Charette learned that Sombreuil and the Quiberon 
prisoners had been put to death, he sent for two of the prisoners and said to 
them : ” Go and inform the generals and the civil authorities of the manner 
in which you have hitherto been treated in my army, and of the attentions 
which have been paid to you. It is with pain that I find myself obliged to 
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have recourse to reprisals in order to avenge the death of the prisoners of 
Quiberon. But I must, if possible, prevent similar barbarities. Not one of 
your comrades will be alive to-morrow, and for the future I will act thus 
every time that royalist prisoners are butchered.” 


This terrible threat was carried out when Charette was about to leave 
Belleville and bear towards the coast where an English convoy was to land 
munitions which were being sent to him. It was a Sunday and the general’s 
staff was attending high mass, when, in the midst of the sacred chants, 
horrible cries made themselves heard. The soldiers who formed Charette’s 
bodyguard had conducted the prisoners into a wood close to the village and 
were massacring them with blows from pikes and sticks. The general, on 
leaving mass, saw his men returning, all covered with blood and bearing in 
triumph the spoils of their victims. An officer had jjresided at this frightful 
work and was boasting of it.” Leave my presence,” said Charette to him ; ” 
you are unworthy of the rank of officer.” This indignation against the 
murderers was not due to pity for the victims. More than a hundred had just 
been slaughtered, but there still remained two hundred prisoners. These 
were shot in the courtyard of the chateau of Belleville. The Vendean 
population by no means approved this massacre. The republican army of 
the west coast was resuming the war in a regular manner @@@ it was 
under discipline and commanded by a general of temperate character and 
political instincts ; the inhabitants were not being exterminated, nor were 
their houses being burned, nor their harvests any longer carried off. It was 
no longer the days of the colonnes infernales. Poitou and the left bank of the 
Loire did not present a spectacle similar to that which was being enacted in 
Brittany, and the country of chouannerie.<i 


Hoche followed up his success at Quiberon by proceeding to attack the 
insurgents of La Vendee. The count of Artois, wlio had joined them, 
behaved with gross incapacity, and at length abandoning them to their fate, 
embarked for England. Stofllet, defeated by Hoche near Bressuire, was 
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captured soon afterwards, and executed at Angers in February, 1796. His 
brave comrade, Charette, having disbanded his troops, was hunted for days 
together through the forests and marshes, and being at hist taken prisoner, 
was conducted to Nantes, where he was shot, March 29th, 1796. After this 
event Hoche gradually succeeded in pacifying the northwest of France. “ 


PEACE WITH SPAIN (JULY, 1795) 


Meanwhile the royalist party, which had sustained so rude a check at 
Quiberon, found a discomfiture equally fatal preparing for it in Spain. 
Moncey had again entered Biscay, taken Bilboa and Vitoria, and was 
closely pressing Pamplona. The favourite who governed the court of 
Madrid, after repudiating the overtures of peace made by the French 
government at the commencement of the campaign, because he was not the 
medium through which they were submitted, now determined to negotiate, 
and despatched the chevalier Yriarte to Bale. The peace was signed at that 
place with the envoy of the republic, Barthelemy, on the 24th Messidor 
(12th of July), the very time when disasters were thickening so portentously 
at Quiberon. The conditions were the restitution of all the conquests of 
France on the territory of Spain, and, in requital, the cession to France of 
the Spanish portion of Santo Domingo. Here France made great concessions 
for an advantage almost illusory, for Santo Domingo no longer belonged to 
either power ; but those concessions were dictated by the soundest policy. 
France had nothing to covet beyond the Pyrenees ; she had no interest in 
weakening Spain : on the contrary, it behoved her, had it been possible, to 
restore to that power the strength it had lost in a contest so detrimental to 
the interests of both nations. 


This peace was hailed with the most lively satisfaction by all who loved 
France and the republic. It detached another power from the coalition, it 
showed a Bourbon recognising the republic, and it rendered two armies 
disposable for transfer to the Alps, the west, or the Rhine. The royalists 
were struck with consternation. The agents at Paris, especially, dreaded lest 
their intrigues might be divulged, lest their letters to Spain should be made 


public. England would have read therein their real sentiments respecting her 
; and, although that power was grossly vituperated for the affair of 
Quiberon, it was henceforth their only pecuniary resource.’” 


CAMPAIGN IN THE EAST AND SOUTH 


France was less fortunate, in the course of this year, on the eastern frontier. 
1 Pichegru had abandoned the command of the army of the North 


[1 According to Jomini/’ the distribution of the republican forces at the 
commencement of the campaign of 1795 was as follows,’ in effective 
troops, deducting the detachments and sick : 


North 


Sambre and Meuse Rhine and Moselle Alps . Italy-Eastern Pyrenees 
Western Pyrenees West 


Shores of Brittany Cherbourg 


Nominal, includ 
Active. 
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. 93,500 
43,290. 
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. 82,790 
33,780 . 
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. 70,200 
51,000 . 
. 78,400 
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449,930 


229,000 


958,990] 
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to take that of the army of the Rhine ; he occupied the left bank of that river 
from Mainz to Strasbiirg ; Jourdan, with the army of the Sambre and Meuse 
(Maas), was quartered on the Rhine near Cologne. The allies had lost all the 
left bank, except Luxemburg and Mainz. The first of these places 
succumbed to famine, June 24th, and from that time the French aim was to 
cross the river, whose right bank was defended by the Austrians, under 
Clerfayt and Wurmser. But the French armies lacked all necessaries, were in 
want of munitions and pontoon-trains ; therefore they had to wait several 
months. At last, September 6th, Jourdan effected the passage in three 
diiferent places, in the neighbourhood of Dtisseldorf ; Pichegru crossed the 
river almost at the same time opposite to the strong fort of Mannheim, 
which surrendered almost immediately. The two armies, by combining their 
manceuvres and uniting in the valley of the Main, could have opposed 


Clerfayt and Wurmser, and would have vanquished one after the other ; but 
this plan was not adopted. 


Pichegru was in communication with the prince of Conde, chief of the 
emigres : he already contemplated betraying the republic, and compromised 
his army and that of Jourdan by the weakness of his manceuvres : he gave 
Clerfayt time to fall upon him with superior forces, allowed himself to be 
shamefully beaten at Heidelberg, and shut himself in Mannheim. ^ Clerfayt 
then attacked Jourdan, who, separated from Pichegru, shut in on one side by 
the Rhine, on the other by the neutral territory of Prussia, and lacking 
provisions, was forced to retreat, and recrossed the river. Thirty thousand 
Frenchmen still invested Mainz. Clerfayt, by a bold and skilful manoeuvre, 
forced their line, and drove the French armies back to the foot of the Vosges 
on the left bank of the Rhine. Only the towns of Mannheim, Dtisseldorf, 
and Neuwied remained to France on the right bank. An armistice followed 
this defeat, and the troops entered cantonments. 


Brilliant successes in Piedmont compensated for the check of the armies of 
the Rhine. The important treaty concluded with Spain had permitted the 
union of the two armies of the Pyrenees and the Maritime Alps, under 
Kellermann. The union of these forces made it possible to take the 
offensive, and after a brilliant victory to force the passage of the Apennines 
and compel Piedmont to become neutral. Kellermann was replaced by 
Scherer, whose army, surrounded by the sea and the Apennine chain, was 
opposed to the Piedmontese army, under Colli, and the Austrian army : the 
latter extended from the summit of the Apennines in the basin of Loano 
down to the sea ; the former occupied the opposite side of the mountains 
towards the Po, strongly entrenched in the camp of Ceva. Scherer attempted 
a bold stroke ; Massena, by his order, crossed the summit of the Apennines, 
and separated the two armies of the enemy, while Serrurier deceived Colli 
by a false attack, and Augereau drove back the Austrians to the basin of 
Loano. A complete victory was the result of this skilful 


[1 Honoured by the republicans, and with the “eatest military reputation in 
France, Pichegru had taken command of the armies of the North, the 
Sambre and Meuse, and the Rhine. When his fame was thus at its height he 
became a traitor, and for the promise of a marshal’s baton, the governorship 


of Alsace, the castle of Chambord, 1,000,000 francs in cash, and 200,000 
francs a year, sold his army and his country. lie allowed Jourdan to be 
beaten before Mannheim, and betrayed all his plans to the enemy. His 
intrigues were suspected, and when he offered his resignation to tlie 
Directoiy in October, 1795, it was to his surprise promptly accepted. 
Pichegru’s campaigns of 1704 are marked by traits of an audacious genius 
which would not have disgraced Napoleon ; like him, he perceived the 
intrinsic fitness of the French soldiers for strokes of daring rather than for 
sustained battles. But a more thorough traitor never commanded an army. 
He flattered in turn Saint-Just and the terrorists, the Tlicrmidorians and tlie 
directors, and seemed altogether unmoved by considerations of loyalty or 
patriotism.’ ] 
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manneuvre ; the enemy was overwhelmed and put to flight, a storm of wind 
and snow covered their headlong flight ; twenty guns and an immense 
amount of ammunition fell into the hands of the victors, and Italy lay open 
to the French. 


Thus, with the exception of the check which had driven back the French 
armies in the east, the republic had met only with victories in the course of 
1795. In the north it had conquered the whole of Holland, and in the south 
the passage of the Apennines, the door of Italy ; the hopes which Brittany 
and La Vendee had founded on England vanished at Quiberon. In fact, three 
of the jjowers had laid down their arms : Prussia, Holland, and Spain. The 
cause of the emigres seemed lost abroad, and all hopes were fixed on the 
reactionary movement at home: this movement, directed in the first place 
by moderate republicans, soon became royalist and tried its strength against 
the violence of the revolutionary action. @@” 


The convention, in the meantime, was drawing to its natural term. All 
France was weary of its rule ; and public opinion, though extending pardon 
on account of its late recovery of courage and moderation, still could not 


forget its pusillanimity, its betrayal of the liberty and lives of the whole 
nation to tyrants, its crimes, the mutual slaughter of its members OOO its 
reign, in short, of three years, uniting in that small space more than three 
centuries of any liistory could present of guilt, anarchy, and suffering. In 
these three eventful years, the convention had isolated itself, its opinions, 
and its interests from France, which it certainly could no longer be said to 
represent. The higher classes, or such of them as survived, abhorred it as 
regicide ; those of common and of middling fortune, the bourgeoisie of 
towns, were averse likewise to the body which decreed the ” maximum ” 
and deluged the land with a valueless paper money, and which still screened 
the terrorists. The lower orders and the speculative democrats who led them 
held in equal hate the conquerors of Prairial. If the convention were 
dissolved, in this state of public feeling, the members could not hope for re- 
election. The administration of the state would pass into other hands, which 
might not only modify the government, but think fit to punish the 
Thermidorians themselves. Tallien himself was weighed down with crime ; 
Fouche equally, Carnot too €€@ all heroes and leaders in the convention, 
but without any supporters whatsoever in the nation. To save themselves, in 
other words to perpetuate their power, was therefore the first consideration 
with the convention ; and this was no easy matter to accomplish, 
considering that a share of liberty and of republican organisation was still 
necessary. 


A commission of eleven had been long employed upon a new constitution. 
They had undertaken the task to satisfy the clamours of the democratic 
party, at that time uncrushed. They had been chosen, too, amongst the best 
informed and most honourable members of the convention, those belonging 
to the committees of government being excluded, c 


MARTIN ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE YEAR III (1795 A. D.) 


The commission of the Eleven, nominated to make organic laws, made in 
reality a new constitution. The report was read on the 23rd of June, 1795, 
by Boissy d’Anglas : ” An auspicious time has come,” he said, ” in which 
we no longer fight as gladiators for liberty, but in which we can be the 
founders of that liberty.” Passing in review, according to custom, the events 


of the past five years, he gave an interpretation that had never been put 
upon 
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them before. He showed the republic, corrupted for some time past by- 
usurpers and scoundrels who had used the Paris commune and the Jacobin 
club only as their instruments. He called the crude work which had been 
dignified by the name of the Constitution of 1793 ” organised anarchy.” He 
ridiculed the mockery of acceptation obtained by corruption, force, and 
terror. He declared it impracticable, with its one and absolute assembly, 
holding from primary assemblies, which was an illusion, and dominating an 
executive council with no power or dignity. He accused its originators of 
ignorance and ineptitude, since they had not ruled on the most important 
points, such as the right of declaring war or proposing peace ; also, for hav- 
ing recognised the right of insurrection without establishing any method of 
repressing sedition. What was really needed was a free constitution which 
would be the work of common sense. The scheme of the Eleven was 
definitely accepted the 10th of August after a serious discussion. 


The new constitution, unlike its predecessors, bore the impress of 
experience acquired by six years of revolution. It began by a declaration of 
rights ; but to liberty and equality were added security of personal property. 
Individual liberty was guaranteed ; arbitrary arrest was proscribed. 
Assurance of justice and a fair trial were promised to everyone under every 
circumstance. It was ordered that all taxes should be assessed equitably 
from all citizens according to their ability ; this was in condemnation of 
forced loans. No individual, no group of citizens could hold sovereign 
power ; this condemned the Jacobins. It was recognised that suffrage was 
the right of every citizen. But two conditions were attached to this right 
@@@ one year of domicile and the payment of a tax. Later on, that is 
from the year XII, it was added that every elector must know how to read 
and write and prove his knowledge of his profession. Those who had served 


in one or two campaigns since the establishment of the republic were 
exempted from the tax. 


The legislative body (and this was the greatest change) was to be composed 
of two chambers. One of 500 members, hence called the council of the Five 
Hundred, the other of 250, to be called the council of Ancients because 
every member had to be at least forty years of age, whereas thirty years 
sufficed for the other. The two councils were to be elected in the same way, 
which would exclude the monarchical idea of a life senatorship and the 
aristocratic idea of a hereditary peerage. They had equal rights, with this 
exception €€@ that the Five Hundred alone could propose laws, 
propositions which had then to be submitted to the formality of three 
readings. 


The Eleven demanded a strong independent executive power, which should 
occupy an honoured and brilliant position, but they did not desire a 
presidency, which would be a disguised return to monarchy, nor a double 
consulate, which was only a weakened and vicious form of presidency. 
Neither did they desire that the chief statesmen should be elected directly 
by the country. That would give them too much power. So they established 
a directory of five members, named by the legislative body and renewable 
by one-fifth of its members every year ; the presidency being quarterly and 
alternative. To this body was given the duty of watching over the interior 
and exterior safety of the republic ; of proposing war ; of carrying on the 
same when it had been voted by a decree of the legislative body ; of 
disposing of the armed forces ; negotiating treaties (subject to ratification) ; 
of promulgating and executing laws. 


Yet the Directory would only be the deliberative part of the government. 
Action would rest with the ministers it chose. The ministers, who were to 
act, did not form a council, held no deliberations, and did not communicate 
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OF CALIFORNIA 


with the legislative body. They were responsible, but individually, and to 
the Directory. This latter was answerable to the legislative body, by which it 
could be brought to judgment under specified forms. However, as it was 
strongly desired not to return to a tyranny such as had been the committee 
of public safety, the Directory was not allowed the initiative of law-making, 
nor the authority to judge authors of plots otherwise than by the ordinary 
forms. None of its members could command an army. Finally, the treasury 
was confided to five independent commissioners named by the councils. 


It was necessary to reconstruct the departmental administration. A return 
was made to the custom of elective directors for each department, in 
number limited to five, adding to these a commissioner named by 
government. It was a simple reform, already demanded by Condorcet. 


The high court of justice was reconstituted and at each session consisted of 
judges that the court of cassation named from its own numbers. Every 
possible guarantee was granted to individual liberty. 


The constitution would need remodelling. In this case it was necessary that 
the changes should be proposed by the council of Ancients and accepted by 
the Five Hundred consulted thrice at a three years’ interval. The primary 
assembly then named an assembly of revision, composed of two members 
from each department. These latter, acting in prescribed form, and keeping 
strictly to the object in view, prepared new articles for tlie constitution. 


Many additional articles went to confirm the liberty of the press, without 
any censorship : writers being liable to action only when there was a direct 
violation of law. Individual liberty of conscience with regard to religion was 
guaranteed ; every sect being equally protected and none salaried; liberty in 
all professions, in commerce, industry, the arts ; inviolability of property, 
dispossession taking place only with due formality and with proper 
indemnity ; prohibition of associations or corporations opposed to public 
order ; prohibition for any society to have correspondence with other 
societies, or to admit the public to its meetings, to purge its membership ; 
the maintenance of the right of petition, but in virtue of individual, not 
collective right ; prohibition of tumultuous assemblies armed or not armed, 
with rules for dispersing them ; the institution of a particular dress for the 
legislative body and public officials. 


Finally, two important points were regulated : first, the most recent law with 
regard to emigres was final and was not to be modified ; secondly, the sale 
of national property already made was not to be questioned, at least suits for 
reclaiming property could result only in a pecuniary indemnity. These 
stipulations were made with the object of assuring stability for the fresh 
state of affairs created by the Revolution, and to hinder a reversal of 
fortunes. 


Such was the constitution of the year III, a work of conciliation wrought by 
experience, and incontestably superior to its predecessors. It represented the 
institutions of ‘89 and ‘91 amended and made practicable. Doubtless there 
can be seen in it inevitable marks of private interests, of passion, and some 
essential vices, that were not long in manifesting themselves. ^ The illusory 
responsibility of the directors, the irresponsibility of the ministers, the 
permanence of the assemblies, created enormous and unforeseen 
difficulties. However, the constitution of ‘95, accepted with less enthusiasm 
than the preceding ones because it was the third or fourth, and because faith 
in such charters was dead, was appreciated by enlightened minds. ^ 


[1 Duruy* says that the constitution, ” hoping to escape a dictatorship and 
form a moderate republic, achieved only a republic of weakness and 
anarchy.” ] 
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Such was the directorial constitution, wliich was voted without difficulty by 
the convention. It was, however, far from reassuring the leading members, 
or the majority of the assembly, who could not mistake in the public the 
universal symptoms of their unpopularity. The form of government being 
now in discussion, it was of course free to all to entertain opinions thereon. 


There remained a strong party in the capital whose rallying point was war to 
the terrorists and hatred to the convention. Many were monarchically 
inclined, and the ancient royalists, raising their heads, began to intrigue and 
make partisans. The convention made use of the pretext to pass a decree 
that only one-third of their number should be immediately reelected, the 
remaining two-thirds to subsist, one-half to be renewed in eighteen months, 
the other at a more distant period ; moreover, that the convention was itself 
to make choice of the two-thirds destined to be of the new legislature. This 
was, in fact, to constitute and secure the majority. Never was a more gross 
and dictatorial act committed. The Parisian citizens were indignant. They 
united in their sections, declaimed with all the fury of Jacobins, though in a 
very different sense, against this new tyranny. Petitions were drawn uj), and 
the boldest remonstrances sent to the convention. 


The convention, however, though it could look for support to no rank of 
citizens, was highly popular with the army, which it had sent to victory, and 
which had been disciplined to fear and to obey it. The tactics of the 
convention, therefore, were to bring the army to its aid. A camp was formed 
in the plain of Sablons, near Paris. In order to give some colour to their 
usurpation, they ordered the new constitution and the additional decrees to 
be submitted to all the primary assemblies of France, and also the armies. 
This was no small flattery to the latter. The new 


constitution and its additional decrees were voted with acclamation by the 
army. The sections, or primary assemblies of the capital, approved the 
constitution ; but unanimously rejected the decrees perpetuating the two- 
thirds of the convention. In the provinces, however, the importance of the 
decrees was not perceived ; the opinions and enlightened views of the 
cai)ital were slow in reaching them. And although it was notorious that the 
anti-terrorist party was even stronger in the provinces than in Paris ; yet the 


constitution, including the decrees, was declared to have the assent of the 
primary assemblies almost unanimously. The directorial constitution and 
the decrees were declared law, and the new system of government was to 
commence in November. 


A French Infantryman, Close of THE Eighteenth Century 
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The rage of the Parisians against the convention now knew no bounds. They 
met, declaimed, petitioned, and those attached to the Bourbon cause were 
active in stirring the flame. The Bourbonists did infinite harm ; for absolute 
power, an aristocracy with feudal privileges, and all the ills of the ancient 
regime, were associated with the name. The army and the terrorists, and the 
extreme revolutionists, rallied to the convention ; and the sections, or 
Parisian citizens, were weighed down by the obloquy incident to their 
royalist opinions, which did not really form one hundredth part of their 
general feeling. 


As the convention resumed its usurpation, and even proposed to name the 
Directory, without waiting for the new legislature, the sections proceeded to 
form their electoral assembly, which they might take as a general council. It 
had been convoked at as late a day as possible. The sections anticipated it, 
and named each their elector, who met at the then Theatre Frangais, now the 
Odeon. The convention ordered a column of troops to march and disperse 
the meeting. It had taken place, however, and had separated ere the troops 
arrived. Thus menaced, the committee of government thought fit to accept 
the offers of the old popular leaders, the terrorists, who, smothering their 
griefs, offered their aid against the sections. These men were armed and 
mustered ; but a sufiicient proof of how fallen was the party, was found in 
the fact that their number did not exceed 1,500, whilst the national guard of 
the sections counted 40,000 citizens. 


The arming of the terrorists occasioned fresh alarms. The sections met. That 
of Lepelletier, forming the central and wealthy commercial quarter, 
declared itself in permanence and in insurrection. The example was 
imitated; and a civil war was declared betwixt the convention, which sought 
to perpetuate its dictatorial authority, and the Parisians resolved to contest 
it. The assembly again summoned the army from its camp to menace and 
disarm the section Lepelletier. General Menou accordingly led a strong 
force, which he posted in the rue Vivienne, and thence summoned the 
insurgent section. It presented itself in battle array to jNIenou, who begged 
of it to disperse. The citizens refused. The general, disliking to attack the 
inhabitants, was glad to enter into a compromise. Menou retired to his 
camp, while the section Lepelletier continued to occupy its hall. 


The foregoing scene took place on the 12th Vendemiaire (the 4th of 
October) ; the sections were of course emboldened by their success, and 
made preparations for attacking the convention on the morrow. The 
assembly in turn took its measures, exclaimed against the weakness of 
Menou, and looked round for an officer to succeed him. Barras was 
appointed. But aware of his inability to meet a force of 40,000 national 
guards with merely 5,000 soldiers, he in turn looked round for some officer 
more skilled and energetic than himself. 


His sagacity found this officer in Bonaparte, then in Paris, and disengaged ; 
who gladly accepted the task, having been from the commencement of his 
career attached to the extreme democratic party, which he admired for its 
energy, and pardoned for its terrorism. The plan instantly pursued by 
Bonaparte was to make use of the arm familiar to him, the artillery ; to 
stand on the defensive, occupying every avenue to the palace of the 
convention ; and thus with concentrated forces to repel the attack of the 
citizens. These on their side mustered in their sections, formed in columns, 
and marched to overwhelm the convention and its small number of 
defenders. The sections, however, were without any eminent leader. Their 
only hope was in simultaneous and combined attacks; unless, indeed, they 
adopted the 
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plan later recommended by Thiers, and followed with such success in July, 
1830.1 


The plan could not be worse organised. A great many of the sectionaries 
quitted their ranks for want of ammunition, which had not been provided. 
At length, those of the north side of the river advanced to the church of St. 
Roch, occu]3ied it, and prepared to penetrate by the rue du Dauphin to the 
Tuileries. Here Bonaparte in person €€@ there was no attack elsewhere 
to distract him @€@ received the assailants with a determined fire of 
grape, that soon routed them ; ^ he pursued them in the rue St. Honore, 
which he equally swept with cannon. Those of the fugitives who did not 
shrink to their homes hurried to the other side of the river, to join the 
sections of the faubourg St. Germain in their attack, which had not yet been 
made. When they did appear, menacing the Pont Royal, Bonaparte was here 
also to receive them, where his cannon, meeting with no impediment along 
open quays, long streets, and an unencumbered bridge, worked tenfold 
havoc, and not only succeeded in routing, but in disheartening the sections. 
Thus fell the cause of the citizens and national guard before the will of the 
convention, supported by the army and a few of the democrats. The sections 
were disarmed, the anarchists humbled, the Bourbonists obliged to fly. The 
convention, resolving itself, with most glaring absurdity, into an electoral 
assembly, fixed ujDon two-thirds of its body, which were to constitute the 
majority of the new legislature, declared its session terminated on the 26th 
of October, 1795 (4th Brumaire, year IV), and called this act “a dissolution. 


cc 


C 


DURUY’S KfeUME OF THE PRINCIPAL CREATIONS OF THE 
CONVENTION 


The imperious necessities of the strife had not allowed the assemblies to 
realise all their projected reforms. They had however at least prepared 
immense quantities of materials for the succeeding generation to utilise. 
Meanwhile, in the midst of commotions and victories, the convention, to 
strengthen the unity of France, had prepared a uniform code ; established 
national education ; created normal and polytechnical schools, normal and 
primary central schools (lycees) schools of medicine, chairs of living 


languages, a bureau of longitudes, a conservatory of music, the Institute, the 
museum of natural history, and fixed the uniformity of weights and 
measures (the metrical system). By the reckless issuing of assignats 
(44,000,000,000) it had demolished public wealth, and by the ” maximum 
law ” it had destroyed commerce ; but by the sale of the national lands, 
which comprised a third of the territor}/ it had opened up to cultivation by 
the new proprietors immense domains till then unproductive. By the 
creation of ledgers of the puVjlic debt it had prepared for better days a 
renewed confidence in the 


[} ” There was a manceuvre much more prudent for the sections than that of 
exposing their force in deep columns to the fire of Bonaparte’s cannon. This 
was to form barricades in the streets, to invest the assembly and its troops in 
the Tuileries, to get possession of the surrounding houses, and to open from 
every window and aperture a murderous fire on the supporters of the 
convention, slaying them one by one and reducing them by famine. But the 
sectionaries only thought of a coup-de-main ; and hoped by a single charge 
to make their way, and to force the gates of the palace.” @@@ Thiers.’”] 


[2 ” < It is false,’ says Napoleon, ‘that we fired first with blank charge ; it 
had been a waste of life to do that.’ Most false : the firing was with sharp 
and sliarpest shot : to all men it was plain that here was no sport ; the 
rabbets and plinths of 8t. Koch Church shew splintered by it to this hour. 
© @@ Singular: in old Broglie’s time, six years ago, this Whiff of 
Grapeshot was promised ; but it could not be given then ; could not have 
profited then. Now, however, the time is come for it, and the man ; and 
beliold, you have it ; and the thing we specifically call ‘ French Revolution 
‘is blown into space by it, and become a thing that was |” O@@ 
Carlyle./j 
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credit of the state. The invention of the telegraph allowed of the rapid 
transmission of orders from the central government to the frontiers ; and the 


establishment of museums awakened a taste for the arts. The convention 
desired, moreover, that the infirm and the orphans should be cared for by 
the state ; and the last decree of these terrible legislators was for the 
abolition of capital punishment after a general peace should be established. 
S 


After the convention had promulgated, in solemn form, the union of 
Belgium with France, and its subdivision into departments, it resolved to 
terminate its long and tempestuous career by a signal homage to humanity. 
It decreed that the punishment of death should be abolished in the French 
Republic from the period of general peace ; it changed the name of the 
place de la Revolution to that of place tie la Concorde ; and it pronounced 
an amnesty for all acts having reference to the Revolution, save for the 
revolt of the 13th Vendemiaire. This was setting at liberty the men of all 
parties, except Lemaitre, against wliom alone of all the conspirators of 
Vendemiaire sufficient proofs to warrant condemnation existed. All the 
prisons were ordered to be thrown open. At length, two hours and a half 
after midday of the 4th Brumaire, year IV (26th of October, 1795), the 
president of the convention delivered these words : ” The national 
convention declares that its mission is fulfilled, and its session terminated.” 
Cries enthusiastically repeated of ” Long live the Republic I ” accompanied 
and followed these last words. 


Thus closed the protracted and memorable session of the national 
convention. The constituent assembly had found the old feudal organisation 
to destroy and a new organisation to construct : the task of the legislative 
assembly had been to essay this new organisation, burdened with the king 
left as a component part of the constitution. After an experiment of several 
months, it ascertained and proclaimed the incompatibility of the king with 
the new institutions, and his confederacy with coalesced Europe ; it 
suspended the king and the constitution, and abdicated its functions. The 
convention, therefore, on its convocation, encountered a dethroned king, an 
abrogated constitution, war declared against Europe, and, as resources in 
the emergency, an administration utterly subverted, a paper-money greatly 
depreciated, and antiquated forms of regiments, hollow and emasculated 
skeletons. Thus, it was not liberty the convention had to assert in presence 
of an enfeebled and contemned throne ; it was liberty it had to defend 


against all Europe @€@ a task of very different import. Undaunted in the 
crisis, it proclaimed the republic in the teeth of the hostile armies ; it 
immolated the king to render its contest irrevocable ; eventually it arrogated 
all authority, and resolved itself into a dictatorship. Within its own pale, 
voices arose to invoke humanity when it would hear only of energy ; it 
stifled them. 


Speedily this dictatorship, which it had assumed over France in the 
exigency of general peril, twelve members assumed over it, for the like 
reason and in aggravated exigency. From the Alps to the ocean, from the 
Pyrenees to the Rhine, those twelve dictators seized upon all, men and 
things, and commenced wath the nations of Europe the greatest and most 
terrible struggle recorded in history. In order to remain supreme directors of 
this mighty undertaking, they smote all parties successively ; and, according 
to the condition of human weakness, they exhibited their qualities in their 
extremes. Those qualities were fortitude and energy ; the excess was 
cruelty. They shed torrents of blood, until, become useless through victory 
and odious by the abuse of power, they succumbed. The convention 
thereupon resumed the dictatorship, and began by degrees to relax the 
springs of its redoubtable 
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administration. Tranquillised regarding its safety by victory, it listened to 
the voice of humanity, and yielded to its spirit of regeneration. During a 
year it was actuated by the desire of devising and establishing whatever was 
good and great in a community ; but factions, crushed beneath a merciless 
authority, revived under a government of clemency and forbearance. Two 
factions, in which were amalgamated, in infinite shades, the friends and 
enemies of the Revolution, attacked it in turn. It vanquished the first in 
Germinal and Prairial, the second in Vendemiaire, and to the last day 
manifested a heroic courage amidst dangers. Finally, it framed a republican 
constitution, and, after a strife of three years, with Europe, with factions, 


and with itself, bleeding and mutilated, it abdicated, and transferred France 
to the Directory. 


It has left behind it terrible reminiscences ; but for its exculpation it has one 
@@@ one single fact to allege, and all reproaches sink before that 
stupendous fact €€ it saved France from foreign invasion ! The 
preceding assemblies had left France in peril and hazard, it bequeathed 
France saved and victorious to the Directory and the empire. If the 
emigration had succeeded in subduing France in 1793, no trace had 
remained of the labours of the constituent assembly, or of the benefits 
resulting from the Revolution ; instead of those admirable civil institutions 
@@@ of those magnificent achievements which signalised the 
constituent, the convention, the Directory, the consulate, and the empire 
@@@ France would have been a prey to such sanguinary and degrading 
anarchy as was later deplored beyond the Pyrenees. By repelling the 
aggression of the kingly conspiracy against the republic, the convention 
secured to the revolution an uninterrupted action of thirty years on the area 
of France, and afforded to its works time for consolidation, and for 
acquiring that force which enables them to defy the impotent wrath of the 
inveterate foes of humanity. To the men who call themselves with pride ” 
patriots of 1780,” the convention will always justly reply, ” You had 
provoked the struggle; it is I who sustained and terminated it.””^ 


n. w. O@@ VOL. XIL2E 
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This mingled tale of great national convulsions and pitiless executions 
@@® of a total upheaving of new elements, and a total displacement of 
the old, with heroism, patriotism, and the loftiest aspirations combined with 
folly and charlatanism of the wildest kind €@ is now coming to an end. 
Napoleon Bonaparte is about to lay his hand on the Revolution, and guide it 
into the path he desires. The history of France condenses itself for the next 
twenty years into the life of one man, and the same thing may almost be 
said of the history of the whole of Europe. @€€@ White 


It might have been hoped that the overthrow and punishment of the leading 
terrorists would produce a return to legality, to order, and to a respect of the 
representative system. Extreme parties were wearied, decimated, and worn 
out. The republic was victorious, and had no more to fear from foreign 
enemies. Now was the moment to establish liberty on a firm basis. The 
convention, dissolved, would have been replaced by a majority of new men, 
unstained by the crimes of the Revolution, with the page of experience 
opened before them, warning them alike of the excesses of royal and of 
popular tyrants. 


But no : the convention, chosen by the nation, dared not trust the nation. Its 
majority could not hope for re-election ; and the past crimes of its members 
thus forced it to cling to power in self-defence. The republicans made a 
bugbear of royalism, in order to serve as a pretext for their arbitrary 
measures ; just as royalism makes the same use of republicanism when it 
has the upper hand. Offering then the pretext of this groundless fear, the old 
members of the convention perpetuated their power, which thus became a 
veritable tyranny and dictatorship. It was still more a tyranny, because 
supported by no party or class whatsoever. The royalists, the moderate, the 


extreme republicans€€@ all disowned them. The higher classes and the 
middle classes 
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they had been obliged to slaughter on the eve of usurpation ; and they were 
very soon assailed by a conspiracy of democrats. Thus deserted by all 
parties, the majority of the new legislature represented but one interest 
OOO that of themselves, the regicides ; and had but one aim OO their 
own impunity and continuance in power. It was impossible that their 
authority, thus baseless, could endure : they lear ed for support on the 
military, which became their janissaries. And the military were obedient, 
until there arose a general of reputation and ambition, capable of taking the 
lead, and of representing the military interest. As soon as such a personage 
appeared, the dictatorial tyranny fell before him, and their usurpation gave 
way to his. The party of the regicides was superseded by that of the 
soldiers. 


On the 27th of October, 1795, the 500 self-elected conventionalists united 
themselves, according to their decree, to the 250 newly elected members. 
These last were for the most part moderate men, distinguished by their 
information and probit}^, and strangers to revolutionary excess. Their old 
colleagues instantly stigmatised them as royalists, ere they opened their 
mouths. Amongst the married members above forty years of age, a ballot 
took place ; 250 were thus chosen to form the upper chamber, or council of 
Ancients. The next important step was the choice of the five members of 
the executive Directory. In this, too, the conventionalists had provided for 
the maintenance of their system and influence: being the majority, they had 
entered into a private compact to nominate none save those who had voted 
the death of Louis XVI, the shibboleth of their party. Accordingly, the 


choice fell upon Barras, Rewbell, Larevellere-Lepeaux, Letourneur, and 
Sieyes. The last, either from dislike to his colleagues, or in pique that his 
plan of government had not been adopted, refused the office ; and Carnot 
was chosen in his stead. The newly elected deputies proposed Cambaceres, 
who had voted for the imprisonment, not the death, of Louis; but the 
majority did not consider him sufficiently staunch. 


It required an inordinate measure of either courage or ambition to accept the 
office of government at such a moment. The legislature, and of course its 
executive, could reckon on the support of no party. The discomfited citizens 
were indignant ; the patriots not reconciled. The five directors, in repairing 
to the palace of the Luxembourg, which had been assigned them, “found 
there not a single article of furniture. The porters lent them a rickety table, a 
sheet of paper, and an ink-bottle, to enable them to despatch the first 
message announcing their accession. There was not a sou in the treasury. 
Each night were printed the assignats requisite for the service of the 
morrow ; and they were issued whilst yet moist from the presses of the 
republic. The greatest uncertainty prevailed as to the provisioning of the 
capital ; and for some days the people had received but a few ounces of 
bread and some rice each.“c 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF FKANCE 


The financial situation was frightful. Twenty-nine billions of assignats had 
been issued of which ten had been retired, and nineteen remained in 
circulation, although on account of the great number of counterfeits it was 
impossible to know the exact figure. The assignats lost in value from a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty to one. As a result no more purveyors could 
be found, officials tendered their resignations, and soldiers deserted, 
through having no means of living. The postmasters threatened to stop their 
service. To feed the armies of Paris, the lack of money was supplied by 
fabricating 
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assignats in proportion to their needs. The convention, upon the report of 
the commission of the Five, decided to decree an extraordinary war tax, 
payable partly in cash, which was equal to twenty times the land tax, and 
ten times more than the license tax. The Directory demanded the council’s 
authorisation to issue immediately three fresh billions of assignats, 
equivalent to twenty or thirty millions of ecus, and to place the orders for 
supplies in the neighbouring departments of Paris. 


Bankruptcy was inevitable. In reality, it had already taken place, owing to 
the enormous depreciation of paper. It had even been declared implicitly, 
tlie day whereon the convention had reduced the value of the assignats to 
about a fifth, by submitting them to a variable scale in proportion to the 
dates of the issue. Only they were always buoyed up by the illusion that the 
paper would rise again, and that they could liquidate it under less 
unfavourable conditions. They had therefore sought to find employment for 
it with which some advantage was connected. 


These illusions were no longer possible. The inability of selling the national 
property was proved. There was too large a quantity of it. The buyers were 
scarce, and stigmatised by public opinion. Confiscations became more 
odious, as they multiplied, and the calculations of Cambon less and less 
practicable. It was, then, only a question of knowing if bankruptcy were 
definitely decreed, or still put off in the hope attenuating it. 


It was also a question of giving up the issue of assignats, which, moreover, 
brought in almost nothing. The hard cash which the Terror had caused to 
disappear, would reappear when liberty was restored to individual 
transactions, when the last traces of the unnatural currency were 
suppressed, and the state began once more to pay in silver. ^ 


SOCIAL MANNERS UNDER THE DIRECTORY 


The moral tone of France seemed to be ruined. This was, says the duchess 
d’Abrantes,€@ according to many men of worth, the period of a real 
republic ; but it was also, according to others, the most deplorable epoch, 
calculated to excite the utmost compassion for poor France fallen into so 
abject a condition after the violent paroxysms which had brought her within 
a step of ruin. 


And, strangely, while affairs were taking this turn, the arts were growing 
popular and science seemed to be on the highroad towards perfection. The 
republican mania had not limited itself to a desire for a republic. The 
partisans of this state of things, seeing such a Utopia to be incapable of 
realisation, stopped at insisting upon the revival of the patriotic gods and of 
civic functions. They dined in the open, which is annoying when windy, and 
in the street, which at all times is dirty. But as all dined together in Sparta, it 
was essential that all should dine together in Paris ; with some rejoicings at 
evading the Spartan broth. The streets were overrun with young men in real 
sansculottes and a little tunic, a cloak, or perhaps an ample toga. Artists and 
authors spoke and dreamed only of things republican. Men were to be seen 
dressed in Grecian style and gravely promenading in their white togas 
trimmed with red, and, halting by one of the Louvre gates, they would there 
discourse on important state affairs. They never laughed, rested the chin in 
the hand, saluted with a shake of the head, in short, strove their utmost to 
play the Roman ; even the young men did this to the best of their power. It 
must not be thought that these were but two or three of the hot-headed and 
young ; there were at least three hundred of them./ 
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TYRANNIES OF THE DIKECTORY 


Formed of regicides, and supported by a self-created majority of the same 
party, the hatred and persecution, not only of royalism but even of moderate 
republicanism, was in fact imposed on the Directory. A law passed 
immediately previous to its election, not only banishing the wives of the 
emigres, but excluding even their relatives from all functions. It also 


excluded those who had favoured the insurrection of the sections, or who 
had shared in the similar reaction which had taken place in the south. 


It was in enforcing their unjust laws that the Directory and the 
conventionalists first found their measures opposed by the little knot of the 
newly elected deputies. These men, stigmatised as royalists, and certainly 
beginning to despair of seeing liberty established in France under a 
republic, represented the wisdom, the moderate and just wishes of the 
nation. Their names, Thibaudeau, Dupont de Nemours, Barbe Marbois, 
INIatthcw Dumas, Le Brun, Portalis, Boissy d’ Anglas, Lanjuinais, became 
all more or less celebrated. We have the testimony of Thibaudeau g @@@ 
whose every page wears the character of honesty and veracity @@@ that 
the members most suspected of royalism, Boissy himself, were, on the 
contrary, true to the established system, and that the outcry of the 
conventionalists was but a pretext. These last, to mark their suspicions, and 
cast obloquy on their new antagonists, proposed and decreed a kind of 
legislative fete in honour of the 2Ist of January, the anniversary of the death 
of Louis. The members were obliged to swear hatred to royalty. Dupont, as 
he repeated this, added ” hatred to all kinds of tyranny,” an allusion that the 
conventionalist majority took immediately to themselves, and forced 
Dupont to unsay it. The Directory itself showed more generosity than the 
party from which it sprang. It contained two weak men OOO 
Larevelliere-Lepeaux, a Girondist, and a dreamer ; and Letourneur, a cipher. 
Barras took the lead, especially in domestic affairs. He was a Dantonist : a 
profligate republican, and, as such, averse to Carnot, who was a puritanical 
patriot, and one of Robespierre’s terrorist committee. 


Barras, however, from his birth and superior knowledge of life, necessarily 
held the directorial court, and thus assumed the chief influence. He had 
served in India, where he had learned to love magnificence ; and, under his 
direction, the Luxembourg soon presented the appearance of a palace, by 
the richness of its decorations, crowds of suitors in the day, and gay 
assemblies of both sexes at night. 


Barras re-established tlie old machinery of despotism @€@ a minister of 
police, with the usual concomitants. By these means he hoped to discover 
the machinations of the different parties, and anticipate their explosion by 


acts of vigour; and he succeeded. To this he added what was called a 
constitutional guard, being a faithful corps of troops at the immediate 
service of the Directory. Thus, under the specious outside of liberty, not 
only tyranny, but those secondary props and pillars which support it, were 
carefully set up by the government. 


Despite its hatred and hostility to royalists and moderates, the Directory 
was nevertheless first assailed by a democrat conspiracy. Gracclius Babteuf 
declared that the Revolution wanted yet one thing to its perfection, viz. an 
agrarian law. All the anarchists rallied to the utterings of such flattering 
doctrines OO Drouet, Santerre, Rossignol, and the surviving herd of the 
lower revolutionists. The directors closed the club of the Pantheon. But this 
merely inspired the members to form a more secret and organised plan. 
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tending to the great purpose of insurrection. Barras, however, ferreted thera, 
by agents of his new police, through all their holes and conciliabules ; and 
as their project grew ripe, he enveloped and took the greater number in one 
net. 


The trial of Baboeuf lasted for a long time, and was remarkable for the 
insolence and mad audacity of the accused. Gracchus Babceuf and one of 
his brother scribblers were condemned to death, a judgment which they 
endeavoured to anticipate by suicide. Six or seven were transported, the rest 
acquitted. 


But we must now quit the struggle of parties, to paint the rising fortunes of 
the warrior who was destined to swallow them up. The history of France 
becomes for a long and glorious period identified with the life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte.c 


THE ORIGIN AND RISE OF NAPOLEON 


Napoleon Bonaparte, born at Ajaccio on the 15th of August, 1769,i was the 
son of Carlo Bonaparte whose family came from Italy, and of Lsetitia 
Ramolino. The Bonapartes of Perouse became extinct in 1397 ; those of San 
Miniato at the end of the sixteenth century. We also come across some at 
Florence. The Corsican branch originally resided at Sarzana in the territory 
of Genoa, and in 1610 passed into Corsica where it remained in obscurity 
until Napoleon appeared. Napoleon gave a lively account of the genealogies 
made for him after his coronation and of the importunities of an old 
relative, an abbot of San Miniato, on the subject of one Father Bona-ventura 
Bonaparte, a capuchin of Bologna and long since beatified, but for whom it 
had been impossible to obtain canonisation owing to the enormous expense 
which that would have required. ” The pope will not refuse it to you,” said 
the good abbot, ” if you ask him ; and if it has to be paid for, that will now 
be but a trifle to you.” Napoleon signed himself Buonaparte ^ until the day 
on which he assumed command of the army of Italy. His father, a judge at 
Ajaccio and a deputy for the Corsican nobility in 1779, died in 1785 ; his 
mother died at Rome in 1839. They had eight children ; Napoleon was the 
second. The five sons were Joseph, Napoleon, Lucien, Louis, Jerome, the 
three daughters, Elisa, Pauline, Caroline. Admitted to the military school at 
Brienne in 1779, he passed five years later to the military school of Paris, 
on the recommendation of his professors, one of whom, the history master, 
had made this remark concerning him : ” He will go far if circumstances 
favour him.” The following year he obtained the rank of lieutenant in the 
artillery regiment of La Fere. His first garrison was Grenoble, then Valence. 
He at first showed himself to be a strong partisan of the Revolution, and 
when, ip 1793, Paoli would have given Corsica to the 


[1 The accepted opinion is that Napoleon was born at Ajaccio on August 
15th, 1769. This opinion rests indeed on the positive statement of Joseph 
Bonaparte, but it is certain from documents that on January 7th, 1768, 
Madame Lpetitia bore a son at Corte, wlao was baptised by the name of 
Nabulione. And even in legal documents we find contradictory statements 
about the time and place of birth, not only of Napoleon, but also of Joseph. 
All difficulties disappear at once if we suppose that Napoleon and 
Nabulione were one and the same, and that Joseph was really the second 
son, whom the parents found it convenient to pass off as the first-born. This 
they may have found convenient when, in 1779, they gained admission for 


a son to the military school of Brienne. A son bom in 1768 would at that 
date be inadmissible, as being above ten years of age. Thus it is conceivable 
that Napoleon was introduced by a fraud to that military career which 
changed the face of the world. Nevertheless it is certain from Lucien’s 
memoir that of such a fraud nothing was known to the younger members of 
the family, who regarded Joseph as without doubt the eldest. @P@@ 
Seeley.a] 


[* The spelling ” Bonaparte” also occurs in early Italian forms of the name. ] 
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English, young Bonaparte went with the expedition directed against this old 
friend of his family. It was not successful ; he and his were obliged to fly, 
and took refuge at Marseilles where his mother and sisters lived in very 
straitened circumstance?. ^ 


When the army of the convention attacked Toulon, which had been 
surrendered to the Anglo-Spanish fleet, the people’s representatives made 
him the commander of a battalion and charged him with the direction of the 
siege artillery. His general, Cartaux, very brave but very incapable, required 
nothing of him save to make a breach through which he might pass with his 
grenadiers. Bonaparte maintained that it was not with the town that they had 
to concern themselves but with the ships ; that to threaten to cut off the 
latter from their retreat would force them to fly. He showed the general and 
the representatives a point at the southern extremity of the roadstead from 
whence it would be possible to bombard the fleet. ” It is there that Toulon 
stands,” he said. Dugommier had superseded Cartaux. He understood 


Bonaparte’s plan and approved it. The fort of Eguillette was carried and the 
English hastened to abandon Toulon, which they had been un-able to save 
and which they set on fire. Bonaparte, appointed brigadier-general as a 
reward, went to command the artillery of the army of Italy. The day of the 
9th Thermidor arrested his fortune. ^ He was placed on the inactive list ; the 
revolt of the section on the 13th Vendemiaire removed him from it, as we 
have seen, with eclat. Carnot gave him command of the army of the Alps 
with which Scherer, or rather Massena, had gained the glorious but barren 
victory of Loano (23rd and 24th of November, 1795). He was then only 
twenty-seven.* 


His marriage (March 9th, 1796) with the widow of General Beauharnais, 
happening simultaneously with the appointment, gives some foundation to 
the rumour that the interests of her friends, combined with his own, 
procured for him the command of an army of activity. Josephine, much 
older than Napoleon, was a 


[1 The European war was just breaking out, and at Paris everything was in 
confusion ; otherwise he would probably have been tried by court-martial 
and shot. A rebel in Corsica, a deserter in France, what was he to do ? He 
went to Paris. The government, attacked by all Europe, could not dispense 
with the few officers whom the emigration had left. On August 30th, 1792, 
his name was restored to the army list, with the rank of captain, a 
commission dated back to the 6th of February, and arrears of pay. He was 
saved from the most desperate condition to which he was ever in his whole 
life reduced.) ] 


[2 Probably the connection of Bonaparte with the Robespierres was closer 
than Bonaparte himself at a later time liked to have it thought,’ ] 


Josephine, Fikst Wife of Napoleon I 
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Creole, of engaging person, and seems to have inspired him with a sincere 
passion. 


In the commencement of the war the Netherlands principally had attracted 
the attention of the forces of the French. Here conquered, and being secure 
from hostilities on the lower Rhine by reason of peace with Prussia, and on 
the side of the Pyrenees by that with Spain, they bent their efforts first to the 
invasion of Germany by the upper Rhine. The campaign of 1795 had in this 
quarter not been attended with success ; whilst on the Mediterranean a 
partial victory, in which the counsels of Bonaparte had no small share, had 
shown Austria to be far more vulnerable in that quarter. Whilst Moreau, a 
cautious rather than an active general, was sent to replace Pichegru on the 


Rhine, Bonaparte was despatched to the Alps, to realise and execute the 
projects of conquest which he had first suggested. c 


The fourth year of the Revolutionary War was opening. The peculiar 
characteristic of that war is that, having been for France, at the 
commencement, a national war of liberation on the grandest scale, it 
changed its character and became an equally unprecedented national war of 
conquest.’ 


Political were joined with strategic motives. In Italy, the French were 
opposed by an alliance betwixt Austria and Piedmont, which it might be 
possible to break. True it was, the king of the latter country had cause of 
inveterate enmity against France, which had robbed him of Savoy, a large 
and important part of his dominions. But ” could we defeat the Austrians,” 
argued the statesmen of the Directory, ” we might recompense the king of 


Sardinia by giving him the Milanese in lieu of Savoy.” According to this 
plan, Bonaparte was recommended to penetrate into the Milanese, if 
possible separate the allies, and exert his utmost efforts against the 
Austrians. These political views harmonised completely with his military 
plans, which were, not to brave and carry the obvious passes of the Italian 
Alps, blocked by fortresses and defended by well-known positions, but, in 
the language of war, to turn them.c 


Alexander Berthier 


(1753-1815) 


Bonaparte’s campaign in italy (179C-1797 a.d.) 


Carnot’s plan for the campaign of 1796 was bold and scientific. Jourdan and 
Moreau, two generals already celebrated, each of them having with him 
from 70,000 to 80,000 men, were to penetrate into Germany, the first by the 
valley of the Main, the second by that of the Neckar, with the object of 
reaching the basin of the Danube and descending thence on the hereditary 
states which Bonaparte’s 38,000 men would menace by way of Italy. Thus 
Moreau in the centre and Jourdan and Bonaparte on the two wings, were 
about to effect a movement in advance, feed the French armies from the 
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hostile countries, and converge if possible on the road to Vienna. But the 
three armies were divided ; Bonaparte from Moreau by the mass of the 
Italian Alps ; Moreau from Jourdan by the Alps of Franconia. This plan, 
excellent if successful, might have troublesome consequences in case of 
reverse. 


When Bonaparte joined the army of the Alps the generals Massena, 
Augereau, Serrurier, Laharpe, Berthier, already rendered illustrious by 
important services, received the newcomer with a bad grace. He assembled 
them together, unfolded his plans ; and, on leaving the council, Massena 
said to Augereau: “We have found our master.” On the soldiers Bonaparte 
sprung one of those magnificent proclamations which electrified men’s 
minds : 


” Soldiers : 


“You are ill-fed and almost naked; the government owes you much, but can 
do nothing for you ; your patience and courage do you honour but procure 
you neither glory nor advantage. I shall now lead you into one of the most 
fertile plains in the world ; there you will find great cities and rich 
provinces ; there you will find honour, glory, and riches. Soldiers of Italy, 
would you be found lacking in courage ? “ 


The army was in cantonments on the southern slope of the Alps and 
Apennines, where during four years it had been painfully struggling against 
the Sardinian and Austrian troops. The first were at Ceva ; the second were 
established more to the east on either side of the Apennines, in the valley of 
the Bormida and the river of Genoa, towards Voltri. Beaulieu was in 
command of them and spoke of making short work. He would not take off 
his boots, he said to the king of Sardinia, till he was at Lyons. Bonaparte 
had 38,000 men against 60,000. Nevertheless he resolved to take the 
offensive, and did so boldly, that he might gain the more thereby. Instead of 
wearing out his forces amid barren rocks where no great blows could be 
struck, he repeated and improved on the manoeuvre which had led to the 
fall of the camp of Saorge in 1794, and which, followed by Massena in 
1795, had also won for Scherer the victory of Loano. He turned the Alps in 
order to cross the mountains at the lowest point of the chain towards the 
sources of the Bormida at the defile of Montenotte whilst Beaulieu waited 
for him on the sea shore by Voltri, and by this skilful movement he placed 
himself in a position fronting the weakest point of Austrian Piedmont. * 


BATTLE OF MONTENOTTE AND CONQUEST OF PIEDMONT (1796 
A.D.) 


Now Beaulieu divided his force, attacked the column in front to check its 
progress, and compress it, whilst he assailed it from the gorge of the Alps to 
take it in flank and cut it. Betwixt the Austrian divisions of the left and 
centre, destined to execute both these projects, there was none but a 
circuitous communication ; the mountains lay between them : and the 
French general was thus enabled, by amusing and keeping the show of 
fighting one, to unite sufficient numbers to crush the other. ^ He instantly 
aimed at the centre, and abandoned all idea of marching further to Genoa. 


The Alps, at that early season still covered with snow, offered few gorges 
where it was possible to pass them : on this Bonaparte had calculated in his 
adventurous march. That of Montenotte was one of these passes; but as yet 
uncertain of the dispositions of Beaulieu, and whether it might not behove 
him to continue his march towards Genoa and the pass of the Bochetta, 


[1 This, the first of Bonaparte’s campaigns, has been compared to liis last, 
as in 1815 he tried to separate Bliicher and Wellington, hoping to overcome 
them in turn, so now with more success he attacked first the Austrians 
under Beaulieu, and then the Sardinians under CoUi./t | 
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the French general had occupied it by a detachment of nearly 1,200 men. 
Argenteau, according to the orders of Beaulieu, led the Austrian centre, 
about 18,000 strong, to Montenotte on the 11th of April. A small body first 
arrived, before which Rampon retreated to a redoubt, and against which he 
defended it with desperate bravery. Aware, by a quick instinct, that the 
safety of the whole army depended on his preventing the Austrians from 
pursuing down the Alps simultaneously with Beaulieu’s front attack, and 
before the French were prepared, Rampon made his men swear to perish 
rather than yield the redoubt. They succeeded in keeping possession of it till 
the night, when Bonaparte made dispositions for transporting his whole 
army from the shore to the summit of the Alps, leaving Beaulieu with 


merely the shadow of an antagonist, whilst he totally crushed Argenteau 
and the centre. The night of the 11th and the morning of the 12th was 


rainy ; mists covered the hills ; and Argenteau was not a little surprised to 
see a strong division issue from them to attack him. The combat was sharp : 
the Austrians imagined that Rampon with some reinforcement was their 
only antagonist; but as the mist cleared, the whole French army appeared 
around: Massena advancing almost in their rear, and Bonaparte himself on a 
lofty summit directing the motions of his troops. There was no hope but in 
flight, which the attack soon rendered disorderly and murderous : the 
Austrian centre, broken and routed, abandoned its cannon and a number of 
prisoners, and fled to Dego. 


Such a partial victory was important far less in itself than in its 
consequences, and these were to be snatched by an active hand. The 
Austrian centre, rallied at Dego, was to be annihilated, and its position 
occupied, ere Beaulieu could arrive to its aid; whilst the Sardinians under 
Colli, already advanced to Millesimo, were at the same time to be repulsed, 
and thus a complete disjunction effected betwixt the allied enemies. The 
very day of the victory of Montenotte, Bonaparte pushed on to the pursuit. 
Dividing his army into two, the greater portion, under Augereau, attacked 
the Sardinians at Millesimo on the 13th ; whilst Massena approached Dego, 
and prepared to carry it on the morrow. At Millesimo the Sardinians were 
driven in at the first onset; but Provera, commanding a body of Austrians 
destined to be the link betwixt Colli and Argenteau, made a stubborn 
resistance, and at length took possession of an old castle called Cosseria, on 
the top of a hill, whence it was found impossible to force him. The assault 
was attempted, but in vain ; Provera killed almost as many French in 
defending Cosseria as the latter had killed of Austrians at Montenotte : but 
his valour could not repair the original error of Beaulieu. 


The Sardinians, making every effort on the 14th, could not disengage 
Provera, who was without provisions, and surrendered at length on 
observing Colli obliged to retreat. On the same day the position of 
Argenteau at 


PiEBKB Frani;ois Charles Augerkau 
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Dego, defended by the beaten troops of Montenotte, was forced, and the 
town taken possession of by the French. Beaulieu had not yet time to 
appear, when a stray body of Austrians, 6,000 strong, returning from vain 
attempts at impracticable and now useless movements, stumbled upon 
Dego, forced the French posts, and drove them out. This was disheartening 
to an army which had fought incessantly for three days, and was now 
reposing after a second victory : the greater part, indeed, were slumbering, 
overpowered with fatigue and wine. Massena and Laharpe, however, 
succeeded in rallying a certain number to resist this new enemy ; but it was 
not without effort and loss equal to those made in the first attacks, that the 
reconquest was achieved. 


These victories of a week had effected the separation of the Austrian and 
Sardinian armies, had cost them 10,000 men and 40 pieces of cannon, and 
had opened all Italy to the French, by giving them the possession of the 
Alps and Apennines. Bonaparte now marched to crush the Sardinian army 
altogether, and menace Turin, in order, according to the plans of the 
Directory, to force that court to abandon the alliance of Austria. Turning to 
the left then, and leaving Beaulieu behind, the French pursued Colli to his 
entrenched camp at Ceva, which the latter, not thinking tenable, abandoned, 
and retired to Mondovi. Colli still held firm, in expectation that Beaulieu 
would exert himself, hurry to his aid, and make some attempt to repair their 
mutual disasters. But the Austrian already trembled for Milan ; and, 
abandoning his ally, was meditating to provide for the safety of the latter 
town, not of Turin. Colli was, in fact, left to shift for himself in Piedmont, 
as the duke of York had been in Flanders. Nevertheless, the Sardinian 
general did all that a brave man and a skilful general might : vanquished at 
Mondovi, he made a gallant retreat. Nevertheless it behoved the king of 


Sardinia to make peace with the conqueror, whom he was unable longer to 
resist. Bonaparte required the surrender of all the important fortresses of the 
kingdom ; Turin, and one or two others, alone excepted. Thus the passes of 
the Alps were opened to the French. Free passage was at the same time to 
be allowed their troops across Piedmont. In short, the monarch and his little 
realm, merely allowed to exist, were completely at the mercy of the 
conquerors. Ere the end of April all this had been effected. Said Bonaparte, 
in a simple proclamation, where facts spoke sufficiently the language of 
triumph : 


“Soldiers : 


” In fifteen days you have won G victories, taken 21 stand of colours, 55 
pieces of cannon, the greater part of the fortresses and territory of 
Piedmont. You have made 15,000 prisoners, slain or wounded upwards of 
10,000 men, and have raised yourselves to an equality with the armies of 
either Holland or the Rhine.” After continuing in the same strain, he thus 
terminates : ” There are yet some of you, it is said, whose ardour flags, and 
who propose returning to the summits of the Apennines and Alps. No, I 
cannot believe this. The conquerors of Montenotte, of Millesimo, of Dego 
and Mondovi, burn to carry yet further the glory of the French people !” 


The plans of Bonaparte, instead of turning back to the Alps, which he had 
passed, had already far outshot even Milan. The day on which the armistice 
was signed, he wrote to the Directory : ” I shall chase Beaulieu over the Po, 
follow him, and occupy Lombardy ; before a month I hope to be on the 
mountains of the Tyrol, to communicate with the army of the Rhine, and, in 
concert with it, carry the war into Bavaria.” The Directory in return, or 
rather Carnot, its war organ, applauded the zeal of the young general, 
directing him to drive the Austrians into the Tyrol ; and then, in 
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lieu of following them, to divide the arm}‘ leave half in Lombardy under 
Kellermann, and march with the rest southward against Rome and Naples.“ 
The letter, at the same time, reminded Bonaparte that he was to consult the 
commission of the Directory on all important occasions. This latter hint, as 
well as the proposal of dividing the army, stirred the temper of the young 
general. He replied sharply that nothing great or decisive could be effected 
except by one commander, and by him, moreover, uncontrolled. ” Break the 
unity of military thought, and you lose Italy. Kellermann is a more 
experienced and a better officer than I. But together we could do nought but 
blunder.” 


INVASION OF THE MILANESE : THE BRIDGE OF LODI 


In the meantime Bonaparte, having achieved the conquest of Piedmont, 
now entered upon that of the Milanese. ^ The army of Beaulieu, though 
diminished by defeat, was still of force capable to defend a country 
bounded and intersected by so many rivers. Immediately betwixt the French 
and Milan ran both the Ticino and the Po. Bonaparte, in his negotiations 
with the court of Turin, had insisted on having Valenza, on which was a 
bridge over the Po. He had done so in order to deceive Beaulieu into the 
belief that he intended to pass there. 


The Austrian was caught in the snare ; posted his army at the conflu-ence of 
the two rivers, and prepared to dispute the passage. Instead, however, of 
their crossing both streams in following a straight line upon Milan, a circuit 
on the right bank of the Po would bring the French to Piacenza, farther 
down the stream than where the Ticino meets it. By crossing there, in lieu 
of Valenza, the latter stream was altogether avoided, and Beaulieu’s retreat 
threatened to be cut off. Bonaparte, to effect this, undertook a forced march 
of thirty-six hours to Piacenza, which he reached on the 7th of May. With 
the aid of what boats he could seize, a bridge was thrown over the Po, and 
the army passed on the 9th. It did not hesitate to attack the nearest Austrian 
division, which was routed, and fled to Pizzighettone on the Adda. No river 
or line of defence now intervened betwixt the French and Milan. Beaulieu, 
anticipated and foiled in his project of defending the bridge of Valenza on 
the Po, hurried to a place himself behind the Adda, the next river eastward 
of Milan. The French general instantly resolved to force this line of defence 


ere the Austrians had time to strengthen it. Until this was achieved he 
deferred taking possession of 


1 Some of the advice contained in this letter of Carnot is not a little 
characteristic : “Let the republican troops remain in the Milanese and levy 
contributions. You will arrive there just in harvest. Manage so that the army 
of Italy w/ill not need to draw anything from home.” And again, “If the 
pope should make offers of peace, demand first of all that he put up public 
prayers for the prosperity and success of the French Republic. Some of his 
fine monuments, his statues, pictures, medals, books, his silver madonnas, 
and even his church bells, may defray the expen.ses of our visit.” Thus we 
see that, two kinds of spoliation attributed to Bonaparte originated in the 
orders of the Directory. 


[‘- Upon receipt of the intelligence of that campaign of fifteen days, of that 
rapid succession of victories, followed by so advantageous a treaty, France 
was astonished ; Italy, degraded by alien masters and filled with an ardent 
desire for independence, was profoundly agitated ; and all those decrepit 
sovereignties tliat had joined the coalition trembled, whilst preparing for 
resistance. It was a dangerous enterpri.se to advance with thirty thousand 
men into a country regarded as the sepulchre of tiie French, leaving 
Piedmont and Genoa in a state of doubtful neutrality in the rear, and faced 
by the Austrian power, flanked by Rome and Naples, full of fanatical hatred 
against “the atheists and robbers of France.” But none of these states 
possessed troops ; allies might be found amongst the people, a victory over 
the Austrians would cancel hostilities. Bonaparte resumed his march by 
way of Alessandria. @@@ Lavallee.j] 
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Milan. Pizzighettone, the nearest town that contained a bridge over the 
Adda, was too well garrisoned and defended. Bonaparte pressed on to the 
next bridge, tracing upwards the course of the river. This was at Lodi. 


Beaulieu had made good his retreat thus far. Half of his army, however, he 
had been obliged to send by a circuitous direction, in order to throw a 
garrison into the castle of Milan. This half the French general hoped to 
intercept, if he could succeed in routing the remainder, about 12,000 men, 
which Beaulieu kept with himself at Lodi. To drive the advanced guard of 
this body from Lodi and beyond the Adda was an easy task. But to 
dispossess them of the bridge was an attempt so rash that the Austrians 
considered it impossible. Otherwise they would have destroyed the bridge, 
or at least an arch of it. But it was now too late for this, as the French 
cannon were instantly ordered to play upon it. Beaulieu, on his side of the 
bridge, raked it with thirty cannon. On either side the shower of grapeshot 
was dreadful ; but the French were covered by the walls and houses of Lodi, 
whilst the Austrians were exposed. Their general, in consequence, drew 
them out of reach of shot; thus trusting the defence of the bridge to the 
formidable battery alone. 


Seeing this, Bonaparte formed his stoutest grenadiers in column, and 
prepared to cross, whilst the cavalry menaced to pass by a ford at no great 
distance. At a word the column rushed on the bridge. Its front was 
shattered, almost ere it was formed, by the shower of shot. It even hesitated, 
till the generals placed themselves at its head, and cheered it on ; whilst the 
light troops, dropping down the wooden buttresses of the bridge, passed 
underneath to distract the enemy. The first fire of the battery was the chief 
obstacle ; that withstood, the French rushed on the Austrian guns, and 
bayoneted the cannoneers. The cavalry followed, and had time to form and 
charge ere the main line of the tardy Austrians could come up. These 
withstood the assault for but a few minutes. They gave way and fled, 
leaving behind their artillery, colours, and some thousand prisoners. Thus 
was completed the rout of Beaulieu, the shattered remains of whose army 
retired towards the Tyrol and the provinces of Venice. 


OF THE WORLD 


THE HISTORIANS’ 


The victory of Lodi was won on the lOtli of May. On the 15th, Bonaparte 
made his triumphant entry into Milan, where a large portion of republicans 
and personal admirers welcomed the hero. Uncertain, however, as to the 
political fate of the country, and already less a Jacobin from the eminence 
he had obtained, he kept a prudent reserve, not showing the same haste to 
revolutionise that he had shown to conquer. c 


He had already granted an armistice to the duke of Parma on payment of 
two millions, as well as horses, grain, and twenty pictures for the museum 
of the Louvre in Paris. He concluded a similar treaty with the duke of 
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Modena ; he levied twenty millions upon Lombardy, sending ten to the 
Directory and one to Moreau, to enable him to take the field. It was quite a 
new departure for a general to support not onl }^ his army but his 
government : moreover the ministers were beginning to feel alarm at this 
young man who governed conquered provinces according to his own liking 
; who signed treaties with nations and princes, leaving the throne to one, 
promising independence to another, and who, in fact, displayed the most 
extraordinary talent for leading men. An attempt was made to balk him in 
his plan of campaign ; he sent in his resignation. The government dared not 
accept it. From that time dates his influence over the government, as over 
the army; he was master of the operations of war and of peace ; the people 
and the soldiers already treated him as a leader.} 


Seven or eight days appeared to Bonaparte a sufficient period of repose for 
himself and his army after their fatigues and combats. Milan, too, where 
money, good cheer, and admiration awaited them, might prove enervating to 
their valour. On the 24th, therefore, he resumed his march eastward, and 
reached Lodi, when tidings of a general revolt, which had awaited but the 
signal of his departure, reached him. He instantly hurried back to Milan ; 
there the insurrection had been put down. At Pavia, on the contrary, it had 
been successful. With not more than 1,000 men, the general marched 
against a city of 30,000 inhabitants, where, moreover, the insurgents had got 
possession of the citadel, and disarmed the French garrison. With the 
artillery, his sovereign arm against the populace, Bonaparte battered down 
the gates, entered, and swept the streets with grapeshot, rendering himself 
master of Pavia. He rewarded his successful band by several hours of 
pillage, which the soldiers effectually employed, principally in the 
goldsmiths’ shoj^s and the great pawnbroking establishment. The officers 
left in command of the garrison, who had delivered the citadel, he 
condemned to be shot ; and thus having done summary justice by the 
insurrection, the general rejoined his army. 


He now entered the Venetian states, little respecting the neutrality of that 
government. As the Austrians had traversed them, Bonaparte resolved to 
take the same liberty, without, however, if possible, exciting the enmity of 
Venice, which he by turns menaced and cajoled. ^ Beaulieu, reinforced, had 
retired behind the Mincio, a river which runs from the Lake of Garda to 
Mantua, and determined to defend its passage. He had taken possession of 
Peschiera, a fortress on the river, where it issues from the lake, despite the 
Venetians, and posting his troops along the stream, his centre at Borghetto, 
he awaited the French. But the confidence of the Austrians was gone ; the 
hardiest enterprise was no longer rash, when undertaken by the French 
against them. After some manoeuvring, Bonaparte, on the 30th of May, 
attacked Borghetto, where there was a bridge over the Mincio. Beaulieu 
took care to destroy an arch ; but, in despite of this, the French crossed chin 
deep in the river, beat their enemies on the opposite side, and re-estab- 
lished the bridge. 


The Austrians now retired into the gorges of the Tyrol, Mantua being the 
only town of Italy where the imperial eagle still floated. It was an almost 


impregnable place, completely surrounded by a marsh or lake, trav-ersable 
merely by raised roads or causeways. Famine, however, might 


[1 The Venetian aristocracy, decrepit but still wealthy, and able to command 
12,000 men and 20 vessels, did not like Austria, who surrounded it on all 
sides, but the French it held in detestation on account of its Revolution ; it 
assumed an attitude of disarmed neutrality that brought about its ruin, and 
found itself at the mercy now of the Austrians, now of the French.,?] 
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reduce it, and Bonaparte formed the siege. To take up a position, so as to 
protect this siege, was the next important point ; for the Austrians merely 
waited for reinforcements to re-issue from the Tyrol, and again strike a 
blow for Lombardy. The Adige formed the best line of defence, being deep, 
rapid, and of short course. Verona and Legnago were its keys and bridges. 
Venice was most reluctant to yield them ; but by half menace, half cajolery, 
Bonaparte obtained possession, and garrisoned them. 


Thus, in the commencement of June, was the third act of the military drama 
of 1796 completed. He first annihilated Piedmont, and next he grasped the 
Milanese. In that just concluded, he set foot upon the Adige, and bade 
defiance to the last efforts of Austria. Pausing there, Bonaparte, forbidden 
by the Directory to engage his army in the Tyrol, marched with a strong 
division across the Po, to terrify southern Italy into submission. c 


In spite of so much success, the situation of the French was becoming 
complicated with a multitude of obstacles ; besides Piedmont and the state 
of Genoa, where bands of brigands were massacring their isolated soldiery, 
besides Parma and Modena, whose ill will was undoubted, they had the 
English at their backs, masters of Leghorn and Corsica : upon their right 
flank Rome and Naples, who were arming ; in their midst Venice in a state 
of wrath, for it had been forced to feed the French troops, three of its 
strongholds were occupied, and ideas of independence were being 


propagated in its towns ; finally, 50,000 Austrians, detached from the 
armies of the Rhine, were on the march with the aged Wurmser, to gather 
together the remains of Beaulieu’s army, raise the siege of Mantua, and 
reconquer Italy. It was necessary to check actively all the movements and 
hostile intentions. Bonaparte left 15,000 men before Mantua, 20,000 upon 
the Adige, and with seven or eight thousand marched upon the peninsula to 
force Naples into quiescence, ransom the pope, and drive the English from 
Leghorn. The Neapolitan court hastened to surrender, withdrew its troops 
from the coalition, and closed its ports to the English. Genoa, when 
threatened, gave all the required sureties (June 5th). Bonaparte traversed 
Reggio, Modena, and Bologna, enlightened and energetic towns, anxious 
for liberty, which received him with enthusiasm. Ferrara yielded without 
resistance. Pope Pius VI, a good but weak prelate, who had expressed 
himself with vehemence upon the subject of the Revolution, was terrified ; 
he requested an armistice (June 2nd), and was astonished at receiving it 
with tokens of respect, but in consideration of the surrender of the legations 
of Bologna, Ferrara, and the citadel of Ancona, a contribution of twenty- 
one millions, one hundred pictures, and five hundred manuscripts. 
Bonaparte then sent off a division to Tuscany, which entered Leghorn, 
garrisoned it, and distributed arms and ammunition in Corsica, by which 
means the inhabitants of that island were enabled to drive out the English. 
Lastly, after having forced Piedmont by threats into a state of peace, he 
returned to Mantua..? 


While all these glorious feats had been achieved with an arm}’/ of 38,000 
men, Moreau and Jourdan, on the Rhine, had 126,000 at their disposal ; and 
the Austrians, under the archduke Charles, 110,000. Moreau was an able 
general ; but he had not reached that grand unity of plan which inspired 
Bonaparte. He was also under the control of Carnot, an able minister, but 
one who pedantically endeavoured to regulate from his cabinet the march of 
armies in the field. In war, as in medicine and other arts, there is always 
some new nostrum considered sovereign for the time. Carnot’s maxim was 
to turn and force the wings of an enemy’s army ; which to do more 
effectually on the Rhine, he divided the French force, giving one-half to 
Moreau, the other to 
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Jourdan, keeping them far apart. It was committing the same blunder, 
thouo-h on a much larger scale, as that which had proved fatal to Beaulieu. 
The archduke Charles, however, failed to take any advantage of the 
separation of his foes, until necessity inspired him with boldness and 
invention. 


In June, the Austrian court drafted 30,000 men from the army of the Rhine, 
under Wurmser, in order to rally the relics of Beaulieu’s troops, and defend, 
or rather regain, Italy. Weakened by this, the archduke thought fit to retreat. 
An advantage won by Moreau, who followed and pressed him, precipitated 
his retreat to the Danube. Here, however, in the strong defiles that guard the 
dominions of Austria, the archduke made a stand, and, not imitating, but 
rivalling, the new tactics of Bonaparte, he concentrated his force, bore it 
rapidly upon Jourdan, whom he thus overwhelmed and defeated. Moreau, 
deprived of the support of his colleague, was obliged to retreat on his side 
through the Black Forest ; a manoeuvre which he effected with such skill, 
firmness, and trifling loss, as to earn fame equal to that which a victory 
would have given. To the archduke Charles truly belonged the glory of the 
campaign in Germany. c 


The young archduke was indebted to the absurdity of the French plan for a 
brilliant conception, which he realised with prudence ; but, like Moreau, he 
lacked that ardour, that audacity if you will, which might have rendered the 
blunder of the French government fatal to its armies. Conceive what would 
have happened if on either side had been engaged the impetuous genius 
which had annihilated three armies beyond the Alps ! If the 70,000 men of 
Moreau, at the moment they debouched from Kehl, or if the imperials, at 
the moment they quitted the Danube to wheel on Jourdan, had been 
conducted with the vigour and promptitude exhibited in the Italian 
campaign, assuredly the war would have been terminated most disastrously 
for one of the two powers. 


The campaign endowed the young archduke with a resplendent fame in 
Europe. In France, a grateful fame was engendered towards Moreau, for 


having led back in safety the army compromised in Bavaria. The greatest 
anxiety had been felt respecting that army, especially from the time when, 
Jourdan being repelled, the bridge of Kehl menaced, and the 
communications through Swabia intercepted by a multitude of detached 
corps, nothing was known of its operations or its fate. But when, after an 
interval of poignant disquietude, it was seen debouching into the valley of 
the Rhine in so perfect an attitude, men were enchanted with the general 
who had so auspiciously redeemed it. His retreat was extolled as a 
masterpiece of art, and straightway compared to that of the Ten Thousand. 
None ventured, indeed, to oppose it to the brilliant triumphs of the army of 
Italy ; but as there are always many whom superior genius and high fortune 
mortify, and whom less shining merit rather gratify, all such declared for 
Moreau, vaunted his consummate prudence and ability, and esteemed it 
preferable to the electric hardihood of young Bonaparte. From this period, 
Moreau had for partisans all who prefer secondary to transcendent talents ; 
and, it must be confessed, in a republic we almost pardon enemies of 
genius, when we see how that gen-ius can become culprit towards the 


liberty which has quickened, fostered, and raised it to the pinnacle of glory. 
A 


BONAPAETE CRUSHES “WURMSER 


Whilst 150,000 French thus manoeuvred to and fro betwixt the Rhine and 
the Danube to very little purpose, 40,000 under Bonaparte were deciding 
the fate of Europe. Wurmser rallied the scattered and disheartened bands of 
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Beaulieu. His fresh troops, with the relics of the Italian army, formed an 
army of more than 60,000 men ; and with these the Austrians issued from 
the Tyrol. Wurmser seemed full of confidence ; so much so, that whilst he 
advanced in person southwards down the Adige, occupying both banks to 
drive the French before him and relieve Mantua, he despatched 20,000 men 


under Quasdanowitch to march round the Lake of Garda, and cut off the 
retreat of the French. 


General Bonaparte, engaged in pressing the siege of Mantua, was here for 
the first time caught slumbering on his past good fortune. He was tied, in 
fact, to the conquest of Mantua, which he could not bring himself to 
abandon : and hence the Austrians were allowed to burst upon him. His 
projected line of defence on the Adige was useless ; for Wurmser’s chief 
force came down in the pass betwixt it and tlie lake. Here Massena was 
driven from his positions : Quasdanowitch did as much by Guyeux on the 
other side of the lake. Tidings of both reverses reached Bonaparte on the 
30th of Jul}^ and shook him for the time. He was not accustomed to 
defensive warfare ; his spirit and genius were only called forth when he 
attacked. His first impulse was to call a council of war ; an unusual act of 
condescension. All counselled retreat save Augereau ; ^ and his appeared 
but blind ardour. In his medita-tions of the night, Bonaparte’s imagination 
kindled with a plan of assuming the offensive, and of rapidly attacking each 
division of the enemy separately. On the morrow all was active. The 
besieging army was instantly ordered to abandon Mantua, destroy its 
artillery, and rally with all the scattered corps to the southern extremity of 
the lake westward of the Mincio. 


When this was effected, Bonaparte marched to repulse Quasdanowitch, 
impending from the western shore of the Lake of Garda. Fortunately 
Wurmser allowed him time for this operation, by an idle march which he 
made to provision Mantua. Whilst the Austrian general was thus enjoying 
the sight of cannon destroyed, and other signs of a siege abandoned, the 
French were driving back Quasdanowitch, routing one of his corps, and 
intimidating the rest to inaction and retreat. Bonaparte then hurried back 
@@@ he scarcely quitted horseback for many days @€@ to face the 
Austrians advancing from the Adige. They came to join bands with 
Quasdanowitch, and drove Massena at first from Lonato. Bonaparte in 
person arrived from his expedition to support Massena along the road from 
Brescia. As he halted in their presence, the Austrians advanced their wings 
to envelope him, as well as with their right to reach as near as possible to 
Quasdanowitch. The French general allowed them to extend, till, seizing the 
moment, he rushed with his whole force upon their centre, broke through it, 


scattered one half, and intercepted the other, which, pursued with 
unrelenting activity by Junot, laid down its arms at last. vSuch was the 
combat of Lonato, fought on the 3rd of August. 


Lonato is a short distance southward of Desenzano, which forms the point 
of the lake. Still farther south, in a direct line, is Castiglione, AAdiere 
certain heights formed a favourable position of defence. Thither then 
Bonaparte transferred his quarters to resist Wurmser ; who, returning from 
Mantua, had rallied the divisions beaten at Lonato, and prepared to take his 
revenge. Both generals spent the 4th in mustering and preparing to try the 
fortunes 


[1 On this occasion we find the young commander’s resource and coura.sje 
across the Po. When Augereau resisted this determination, he left the room 
declaring that he would have notiiing to do with the matter, and, when 
Augereau asked who was to give orders, answered, ” You ! ” The desperate 
course was rewarded with success.” | 
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of a battle on the following day at Castiglione. Bonaparte had ridden to 
Lonato to hasten the march of his rear, when a straggling body of Austrians, 
beaten on the 3rd, and wandering ever since in search of the main army, 
presented itself, and commanded the French general to surrender. Bonaparte 
had but 1,000 men. Assuming a bold countenance, however, he received the 
officer sent to summon him, in the midst of a numerous staff, and, feigning 
anger at the demand, replied : ” Return, and tell your officer that you have 
found here the commander-in-chief of the French, who gives him eight 
minutes to surrender. He is surrounded by our division, and has nothing to 
hope.” The astonished Austrian delivered the message, and corroborated the 
assertion that Bonaparte himself was there. The commander accordingly 


abandoned all thoughts of resistance, and, with upwards of three thousand 
men, surrendered to a body not one-third its number. 


On the next day, the 5th, was fought the battle of Castiglione. Bonaparte, to 
render it decisive, had despatched orders to the corps of Serrurier, which 
had been engaged in the siege of Mantua, and which in its retreat from 
thence had not yet joined the main army, to take a circuitous route, so as to 
reach the left of the Austrians at a certain hour. It was in these calculations 
of time that Bonaparte excelled. Now the cannon of Serrurier were heard 
simultaneously with those of the French right wing, which advanced to the 
attack. The left held back, bringing the line into a semicircular form, which 
was also assumed by the Austrians as they pressed on. The latter, however, 
forming the outer circle, tended to spread as they advanced ; the French 
concentrated as they retired. The Austrian line soon became still more 
weakened on the right by the necessity of drafting some of the detachments 
to oppose Serrurier’s corps. The French suddenly ceased to retire, and 
began to attack. The Austrian right was driven in, at the same time that their 
left was thrown into disorder by Serrurier ; and Wurmser, narrowly 
escaping capture himself, was obliged to give orders for retreat. 


Thus did the fatuity of the Austrian general, in parcelling out his noble 
army, deliver it up to be beaten in detail by Bonaparte.\ Wurmser now saw 
himself worsted ; but he resolved at least to avoid the fate of Beaulieu, and 
to preserve his force from total discomfiture. He therefore retreated into the 
Tyrol in as good order as was possible with troops who had lost all 
confidence, and who began to believe, with some reason, that the French 
were invincible. Whilst the conquerors reposed for the remainder of 
August, resuming the siege of Mantua, the court of Vienna reinforced 
Wurmser, the cabinet acting on the same false plan as its generals, in 
making petty consecutive and divided efforts, instead of a grand and 
overwhelming one. In the beginning of September, Wurmser was again 
about to assume the offensive. Leaving Davidowich in the gorges of the 
Tyrol, either to defend them or to advance down the Adige, according to the 
force opposed to him, the Austrian general descended the valley of the 
Brenta, taking a circuitous route towards Verona and Mantua. If he divided 
his force this time, it was so widely that Bonaparte would be obliged, he 
thought’ to imitate his example. 


The French commander left Wurmser to pursue his distant route, attacked 
Davidowich, defeated him at Roveredo, and annihilated his division in the 
defile of CoUiano. He then, instead of returning by Verona and the Adige, 
to face Wurmser, marched straight after him down the Brenta, not only to 
attack but to cut off from him all retreat. This was hazardous; for Wurmser 
might in the meantime fling himself on Verona, where there was little to 


[1 In this six days’ campaign 30,000 men overthrew 60,000 and killed or 
captured 20,000, with 66 guns and 20 standards J] 
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oppose him : but Bonaparte depended on his celerity ; he hurried on, 
without provision, without horses, himself sharing the rations of the soldier, 
and thus reached the rear of Wurmser at Bassano. The Austrian was obliged 
to re-call his troops, and a battle took place which proved the last blow to 
this new army and general. The latter, cut off from home, fled south to 
Vicenza, from thence to Legnago, where he forced the passage of the 
Adige. The French in vain endeavoured to intercept equally his retreat to 
Mantua. In this they failed, and Wurmser succeeded in throwing himself 
into that fortress with 15,000 trooiAs, the relics of his army.i 


POLITICAL CHANGES IN ITALY 


To form the siege anew was all that was left to Bonaparte. Had the army of 
the Rhine been equally victorious, he might have passed the Tyrol to act in 
concert with it ; but Jourdan was then beaten, and Moreau in retreat. The 
army of Italy was too weak to make such an attempt by itself. A respite, 
therefore, was allowed to general and soldiers. The former spent it in 
reorganising the friendly countries of Italy. How these were to be treated, 
what steps were to be taken, what hopes held forth, was an early and 
important point of consideration. With respect to Piedmont, we have seen 
that the love of propagating and extending revolution had been sacrificed to 
expediency. Milan demanded equal reserve ; it being yet uncertain whether 


HISTORY 


it was to be ceded back to Austria, or given to Piedmont as the price of a 
firm alliance with France. The same motives did not apply to the countries 
south of the Po. Modena and Reggio (the town which Bonaparte declared 
most ripe for liberty) rose and expelled their sovereign, uniting with Ferrara 
and Bologna. They formed under French protection the Cispadane 
Republic, and Bonaparte’s correspondence tells the care he took that 
aristocratic influence should not be altogether crushed and excluded. This 
indicates the change that had already taken place in his political sentiments. 
Josephine, his spouse, had, at the same time, joined him in Italy, and was 
received with almost regal honours in each city. Her circle at Milan might 
have been called a court, from its brilliancy ; and exactions, it is said, were 
not spared to support her magnificence. All this had a very anti-republican 
effect on the young commander. The year 1796, however, left him leisure 
for nought but glory. Personal ambition had not time to blend with it, and 
conquest had not yet sounded the hour when the generous fame of this 
warrior was to be sullied by political macchiavellianism.c 


Now, Venice, Rome, Naples began taking up arms ; Genoa and Piedmont 
were not to be depended upon: Austria, with the help of the victories of the 
archduke Charles, was about to bring a fresh army into Italy. “We must 
have troops,” wrote Bonaparte, “or Italy is lost.” The Directory, unable to 
send him reinforcements, at least attempted to aid him with negotiations. 
Three treaties of peace were signed with Piedmont, Genoa, and Naples, 
which secured the neutrality of these states, the passage of the French 
troops into Italy, and the closing of the principal ports to the English 
(October). By means of threats and promises, the Directory prevented 
Rome and Venice from declaring themselves hostile ; it authorised, as we 
have seen, the formation of the estates of the duke of Modena, who had 
violated the armistice, into the Cispadane Republic ; it promised the 
Milanese the creation of a Lombard republic ; finally, it signed a treaty of 
alliance with Spain, which was a 


[1 Thus was Wurmser’s army overthrown a second time ; it had lost 22,000 
men and 75 guns, and the remainder was blockaded in Mantua with its 
general. ./] 
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renewing of the Family Compact, and whereby the two states mutually gave 
each other the assistance of 24,000 men and 40 vessels (August 18th). 
England grew alarmed. Her financial condition was distressing ; half the 
ports of Europe were closed to her. Ireland threatened a revolt, which 
France prepared to serve as England had helped that in La Vendee. Pitt 
seemed to yield to the wishes of the English, and sent a plenipotentiary to 
Paris October 22nd, but he was merely desirous of gaining time.J’ 


The indefatigable Austria had again composed an army. Russia undertaking 
to provide for the tranquillity of Galicia, the imperial forces engaged in 
occupying the Polish provinces were sent to the Adriatic, and the marshal 
Alvinzi was appointed to the command of the new army, rallying the 
remains of Wurmser’s and Beaulieu’s routed divisions. A large body of this 
army, led by Davidowich, was to descend from the Tyrol, between the Lake 
of Garda and the Adige, Wurmser’s first route, while the main force 
advanced straight over the Brenta towards the Adige. Unwilling again to 
raise the siege of iSIantua, Bonaparte had few and inferior forces to oppose 
both the menaced points. Vaubois, however, was ordered to resist 
Davidowich, whilst the French commander-in-chief marched against 
Alvinzi for the purpose of giving him a severe check, and then rushing with 
his wonted celerity to crush Davidowich altogether in concert with Vaubois. 
He in consequence attacked Alvinzi the 6th of November on the Brenta, and 
had the advantage, but it was trifling. Immediately after, a despatch arrived 
that Vaubois had been driven back from the gorges of the Tyrol, and that he 
might not be able long to defend the position of Rivoli, the only obstacle 
betwixt Davidowich and Verona. This was dangerous. Unable to master the 
army before him, he was menaced with another in his rear. Bonaparte 
instantly retreated to the latter town, left his army there, and hurried in 
person to Rivoli, where he excited by his presence the courage of the 
soldiers, and rebuked two regiments which had fled in the last affair. He 
ordered it to be inscribed upon their colours that they no longer formed part 
of the army of Italy. 


THE DEFEAT OF CALDIERO ; THE VICTORY OF ARCOLA 


He then hastened back to Verona, within a few leagues of which the 
Austrians had penetrated, Alvinzi taking a skilful and strong position on the 
heights of Caldiero. At daybreak, on the 12th of November, the French 
attacked Alvinzi with their wonted ardour, and endeavoured to drive him 
from Caldiero ; the attempt was vain ; they were worsted ; and attributing 
their defeat to the rain and sleet, they were obliged to retire to Verona. Here 
for a day’s space Bonaparte was stricken with despondency : he was, 
indeed, in a critical situation ; the fruit of all his victories about to be 
ravished from him, through the Jault, as he felt, of the Directory, who 
refused him reinforcements, whilst the Austrian army had been re- 
completed four times. He had asked but two regiments, and even they had 
not appeared. He vented his rage in a despatch, in which he despaired, he 
said, of preventing Alvinzi from relieving “lantua. 


It was always in one of his dark fits of despite rather than despondency that 
the bright idea of retrieval and of re-seizing victory was struck forth, like 
lightning from the cloud of night. Bonaparte conceived a plan: his troops 
were ordered under arms at nightfall on the 14th ; it was not for attack, 
however &€@ they were ordered to evacuate Verona on the side remote 
from the enemy, leaving merely a force to guard the walls. Having issued 
from the town, they marched all night southwards along the Adige 
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till they reached Ronco, where, to their astonishment, a bridge was 
instantly-thrown over the river, and the army soon found itself on the same 
side as the Austrians, and in their rear. Around Ronco extends a marsh 
impenetrable to troops, except by two causeways which diverge from it, one 
to Verona by the side of the Adige, another to the Austrian rear at 
Villanova, by the side of a rivulet called the Alpone. If the movement of 
Bonaparte escaped the attention of Alvinzi, the French might fall 
unexpectedly on the Austrian rear, and rout it ; if it were, on the contrary, 
perceived, his small army, not exceeding 13,000 men, according to his own 
account, which at Caldiero had found itself unequal to cope with its 


enemies in the open field, could here be assailed but by the two causeways, 
where, as in a defile, courage must prevail over numbers : moreover, he was 
between Alvinzi and Mantua. 


The Austrian, as it proved, was not to be taken by surprise ; his hussars 
swept along the causeways : moreover, it had been overlooked by 
Bonaparte that the causeway leading to the Austrian rear crossed the 
Alpone by a bridge at Areola, a village but a short distance from Ronco. 
The Austrians had possession of this bridge, and guarded it with cannon : to 
carry it was indispensably requisite to the projects of the French. Augereau 
led his brigade to the attack ; but the Croatian soldiers and their two guns 
were more formidable than the legions and the parks that defended Lodi. 
Augereau was beaten back ; the Austrians now came up in force, issued 
from the bridge of Areola, and attacked their enemies on both causeways : 
but the best grenadiers here carried the day, and the Austrians were beaten 
back. Augereau made another attempt upon the bridge in vain. 


Bonaparte himself then came up, threw himself among the soldiers, seized a 
flag, and bore it at their head upon the little bridge ; but the fire was now 
more dreadful, and more than one gallant officer fell in covering the 
adventurous general with his body. Every effort was fruitless : the column 
was driven back by the shower of grape, and Bonaparte himself, borne with 
the flying throng far back off the causeway, sank knee -deep in the marsh, 
and barely escaped being taken. The cry of his danger brought back the 
French like a tide against the bridge, that held like a rock, and dashed back 
its invaders. The Croats behaved most gallantly. Had Davidowich and his 
Tyrolese done as much at Rivoli on the same day, the French would have 
been driven behind the Mincio. 


All hope of surprising Alvinzi was now lost ; but that general, instead of 
directing his efforts against Verona, persisted imprudently in following 
Bonaparte into the marshes of Ronco and Areola. The second day was 
occupied in attempts of this kind, which the French, secure on the narrow 
causeway of opposing man to man, and making their cannon enfilade the 
long columns of the advancing enemy, always succeeded in repelling. The 
second day was, therefore, one of continued failures and losses to Alvinzi ; 
and these were so great that on the third day Bonaparte found himself 


strong enough to leave both marsh and causeway, and advance into the firm 
plain. The bridge of Areola was no longer important, a bridge having been 
thrown over the Adige below Alpone. 


On the 17th, then, the third day of Areola, was fought the decisive battle in 
the plain beyond the village. Bonaparte turned and surprised the enemy’s 
left, not only by a strong division from Legnago, but by a small body of his 
guides, who, with trumpets sounding and arms clashing, menaced a 
formidable attack. Yet it cannot be said that on this third day man(i3uvres 
did much; the French showed in fact more mettle and obstinacy than the 
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Austrians, aiul beat them from the field. Alvinzi lost 18,000 men [12,000 
slain and 6,000 captured], abandoned the field, and, like his predecessor, 
regained the Austrian Alps. 


Bonaparte bad thus decidedly defeated five successive armies, driven 
Beaulieu from Piedmont, beaten him at Montenotte, Millesimo, and 
Mondovi; again surprised him at the passage of the Po, and at Lodi decided 
the fate of tlie Milanese. Wurmser then took the command, was beaten at 
Lonato and Castiglione, and left the rest of northern Italy at the mercy of 
the French : reinforced, he made another invasion ; his lieutenant beaten at 
Roveredo, himself worsted on the Brenta, he took refuge in INIantua. Then 
came Alvinzi witli a fresh army ; it perished on the causeways and in the 
fields of Areola. But Alvinzi rallied another army; now the best born youths 
of Vienna flocked to fill its ranks, bearing standards worked by the hands of 
the empress, and uniting all the strength that enthusiasm and activity could 
furnish. This new army was divided, as usual, into two : one, under Alvinzi, 
was to descend the old route from the Tyrol, betwixt the Adige and the lake, 
the other by a circuit down the Brenta to relieve Mantua. The pope had this 
time promised to take up arms, and to send an army to co-operate with 
those of the emperor. The only difference betwixt the present plan of 
Alvinzi and the last was that tlien his chief force took the circuit against 


Verona, whereas now his chief force came from the Tyrol. Bonaparte only 
hesitated until he could be certain of this, and then he concentrated the mass 
of his army on the plain of Rivoli. 


Here Alvinzi attacked him on the 14th of January, 1797. The lofty plain of 
Rivoli, high above the Adige, is a kind of intermediate step betwixt the river 
and the Alpine Montebaldo. The Austrian infantry had clambered the latter, 
and menaced his left; whilst the artillery was obliged to wind up a steep and 
narrow path from the river ere it could attack. The position was strong ; but 
Alvinzi determined to remedy this by attacking on all sides, even in the rear. 
His advance from the mountain against the French right was at first 
successful. c 


THE BATTLE OF RIVOLI AND DESTRUCTION OF THE AUSTRIANS 


The small French army thus found itself escaladed from the front, closely 
pressed on its right and left, and cut off in the rear. Happily Massena now 
arrived ; thus Bonaparte now had 16,000 combatants and 60 cannon against 
40,000 men, who were unable to make use of their artillery or their cavalry, 
and a third of whom were engaged in extraneous operations ; he paid no 
attention either to the corps on the left bank, whose fire was merely innocu- 
ous, or to the soldiers of Lusignan, whom he pointed out in the distance to 
his men, saying, “Those are ours.” He directed his most strenuous efforts 
upon the Incanale column, at the moment it was about to deploy on the 
plateau ; it was attacked on each side by the infantry, charged in front by the 
cavalry, riddled with the fire of the artillery, which was directed upon the 
deep defile where more than 12,000 men were concentrated ; all were 
overthrown, slain, or captured. Tlien Bonaparte bore down upon the Alvinzi 
columns, disbanded for the pursuit of his left wing; they were charged, 
routed, and forced over the precipices. Finally he turned, fired grapeshot 
upon Lusignan, flung him upon Rey’s reserve, and forced him to lay down 
his arms. 


Alvinzi retired in the greatest disorder by the narrow path leading to the 
heights of Corona ; it was now possible to accomplish his ruin. Bonaparte, 
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however, then learned that Provera had surprised the passage from the 
Adige at Anghuiari and was marching to relieve Wurmser in Mantua ; he 
immediately left the task of putting an end to Alvinzi with Joubert and Rey, 
and made for Mantua with Massena’s division. This indefatigable corps had 
fought before Verona on January 13th, had marched all night to reach 
Rivoli, had just fought during the entire day of January 14th, and was now 
about to march all night and all the next day to engage before Mantua on 
January 16th ; never had the much-vaunted activity of the Roman warriors 
achieved such wonders. Provera had reached JSIantua, but there found 
fifteen hundred men, who repulsed all his attacks, though Wurmser 
debouched from the stronghold to aid him. But Bonaparte arrived and 
forced Wurmser to retreat into the fortress. Provera found himself 
surrounded, overthrown, and defeated by the three divisions ; he 
surrendered with 6,000 men. The same day, Joubert devoted himself to the 
pursuit of Alvinzi upon the heights of Corona, turned both his flanks, cut 
off his line of retreat, and drew him into a veritable whirlpool wherein he 
was overwhelmed. Five thousand Austrians surrendered, 3,000 were slain, 
the remainder threw themselves into the Adige or fled to Roveredo and 
Galliano, harassed and pursued by Joubert, who only halted on reaching 
Lavis. The French once more took possession of their former positions, 
from Trent by Bassano, as far as Treviso. 


Such then were the battles of Rivoli, La Favorita, and Corona, which cost 
the Austrians 24,000 prisoners, 12,000 slain, 60 guns, 24 standards, and of 
which Mantua was the last acquired trophy. Wurmser, reduced to the last 
extremities of famine, capitulated to the French (February 2nd, 1797), with 
13,000 prisoners and 350 guns. J 


A REVIEW OF THE CAMPAIGN 


Let us here pause, to observe that one general opinion regards German 
courage as phlegmatic, but durable and obstinate ; whilst that of the French 
is considered impetuous in onset, but apt to evaporate. These battles seem 
to afford contrary conclusions : the Germans began spiritedly and 


triumphantly, and flagged as the struggle lasted ; whilst the French seemed 
to increase in ardour and obstinacy. The days of Areola and Castiglione, 
even more than Rivoli, bear witness to this. 


Thus terminated the first campaign of Bonaparte ; the most brilliant in 
modern history, considering the armies and the empire conquered, and the 
unequal numbers witli which this was achieved. Soldiers and general 
covered themselves with glory, especially the latter, to whose military 
genius (skill is no longer the word), indomitable courage, and inexhaustible 
resources of mind, supplying the want of all others, complete success was 
due. Nor could it be said that the enemy was despicable ; the Austrians 
could neither be compared to the rude Gauls of Ciesar’s time, nor to the 
effeminate Persians of Alexander’s. To the last they displayed the 
honourable courage of the soldier, and were, in their late attempts 
especially, gallantly led and ably commanded. That such a career of victory 
should have marked out the winner to deserve a crown is not wonderful. 


Not tarrying even to receive the sword of Wurmser, Bonaparte had joined 
the legions marching to chastise Rome for its late demonstration. At Imola, 
the papal force, exhorted by priests, made a respectable stand, but was of 
course routed ; when imperial Austria was driven from the field, tlie pontiff 
could hope nought, save from submission. Bonaparte proved generous. 
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Despite the exhortations of the Directory to crush the high priest of 
superstition, the French commander granted terms to the pope at Tolentino : 
deprived him, indeed, of the legations and Ancona ; took from him a 
contribution, and more works of art ; but still allowed him an ample 
political existence. Bonaparte, untainted by the bigotry of Jacobinism, 
which his high renown had set him far above, refused to gratify the 
Directory at the price of exciting a religious war. He even showed tolerance 
to the French emigrant priests, and ordered the Italian convents to nourish 
them. 


THE INVASION OP AUSTRIA 


Although defeated in Italy, where her eagles met the standards of 
Bonaparte, Austria was still triumphant over the French in Germany, and 
had driven them back over the Rhine. Some fresh success, a decisive 
advance, was requisite, in order to humble the imperial court and reduce it 
to sue for peace. Neither the Directory nor Bonaparte had yet extended their 
ambition to universal conquest. They had no longer any rancour against the 
humbled Austria. Their political hatred was now concentrated against 
England €€@ a hatred born of national rivalry, and of the inability to 
strike a blow or inflict a wound. Already the Directory had succeeded in 
inducing Spain to form an offensive alliance. With the fleet of that country, 
of her own, and of Holland united, France hoped to dispute the empire of 
the sea. In this she but sacrificed the colonies and mariners of those 
unfortunate countries. England most dreaded the defection of Austria. Her 
defeat being foreseen. Lord Malmesbury was nevertheless despatched to 
Paris to propose a negotiation, by which France was to recover her colonies 
in return for Flanders being again ceded to Austria. The attempt was vain, 
except as a manifestation of a wish for peace ; for Austria prized Flanders 
as the most troublesome of its possessions, and most difficult to defend. The 
Directory, aware that another victory would place Austria at its feet, and, 
calculating on this victory from the elation of the Italian army and the 
despondency of its foe, would hearken to no overture from Great Britain. 
Bernadotte was despatched with 30,000 troops of the army of the Rhine to 
reinforce Bonaparte ; whilst Hoche, returned from a baffled expedition 
against Ireland, superseded Pichegru on the lower Rhine. 


Ere leaving Italy behind, to pass the Alps of Tyrol and Friuli, it was 
requisite to be assured of the neutrality of Venice. This neutrality it 
promised, but found difficult to keep. The principles of the French were 
ever more hostile to aristocracy than to royalty ; and though Bonaparte had 
tempered these in the republics of his institution, still the Cispadane and the 
embryo one of Milan teemed, as usual, with Jacobins and preachers of 
revolution. The Venetian cities of the mainland, ruled by the severe 
government of the state, from which even their nobles were excluded, 
adopted these new maxims of liberty. Those, especially, that adjoined the 
Milanese meditated an insurrection. The Venetians raised troops of 


Slavonians and of the peasant population, who were bigots, and as 
disinclined to the French as the townsmen were favourable to them. Thus 
two extreme parties were armed against each other. The government, in its 
defence, employed one whose zeal it was unable to temper, or prevent from 
confounding the French with their proselytes and admirers. 


The French army marched ere the insurrection burst forth. The object of this 
was to appear spontaneous, and not to trouble their allies with acting either 
as defenders or police. Bonaparte crossed the Alps early in 
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March. 1 The archduke Charles was now his opponent ; but, as usual, the 
promised reinforcements had not arrived in time. Tlie principal stand made 
by the Austrians was on the banks of the Tagliamento. The French forced 
the passage after a sharp action, drove back their enemies, occupied town 
after town, and, in little more than a fortnight’s space, arrived within four 
and twenty leagues of Vienna. But to advance upon that capital, without the 
co-operation of the armies of the Rhine, would not have been wise. Their 
advance had been promised, and did actually take place in some time ; but a 
despatch from the Directory had informed Bonaparte not to expect their 
support. Jealousy of his glory, or perhaps the dissensions then breaking 
forth in the Directory itself, occasioned this : and the French general, 
accordingly, wrote to the archduke Charles, proposing peace. After a 
considerable delay, the Austrian court replied by sending negotiators, who 
signed a preliminary treaty, or armistice, at Leoben, a town in Styria, on the 
18th of April, c 


Fear overtook Vienna where, within the memory of man, no enemy had 
ever come by way of Italy. The Austrian envoys wished to discuss the 
conditions for their recognition of the republic. Napoleon refused. ” The 
French Republic has no need to be acknowledged,” he told them ; ” her 
position in Europe is that of the sun on the horizon. Blind is he who cannot 
see it.” 
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Austria ceded Belgium, a concession which had long been agreed upon. She 
also ceded the Rhine provinces, but these on condition of an indemnity. The 
restitution of Lombardy was asked as this indemnity ; but that Bonaparte 
refused, proposing a part of the Venetian territory, for he had made up his 
mind to punish or sacrifice Venice. This offer was accepted. Bonaparte 
made peace in his own name with hardly a thought of the Directory, whom 
he accused of having badly seconded him, and of having through jealousy 
retarded the operations of the Rhine armies. He also complained of 
Moreau’s tardiness. This was the first germ of the misunderstanding 
between them. 


While these negotiations were still in progress the news reached Bonaparte 
that the inhabitants of Bergamo, Verona, and other towns in the Venetian 
territory had risen against the French, and were in a state of insurrection. 
Horrible excesses had been committed ; many French, even the sick in the 
hospitals, had been murdered, and hundreds thrown into prison. Filled with 
a righteous fury, Bonaparte vowed the total annihilation of the ancient 
sovereignty of the Queen of the Adriatic, and declared war against Venice. 


[1 Bonaparte returned to the Adige, to execute the boldest march whereof 
history makes mention. After having once passed the Alps to enter Italy, he 
now prepared to cross them a second time, to throw himself beyond the 
Drave and the Mur, into the valley of the Danube, and to advance on 
Vienna. No French army had ever appeared in sight of that capital. In the 
accomplishment of so mighty an undertaking he had to defy appalling 
dangers. He left Italy in his rear €@ Italy, absorbed in terror and 
admiration, it is true, but still impressed with the belief that the French 
could not hold it long. The governments of Genoa, Tuscany, Naples, Rome, 
Turin, and Venice, irritated at the spectacle of the Revolution planted on 
their confines in the Cispadane and Lombardy, would probably rise in 
hostilities on tidings of the first reverse. In the uncertainty of the result, the 
Italian patriots remained quietly observant, to avoid compromising 
themselves. The army of Bonaparte was much inferior in strength to what it 
ought to have been, considering the vast hazards his plan involved. The 
divisions of Delmas and Bernadotte, recently arrived from the Rhine, did 
not comprise above 20,000 men ; the old army of Italy contained upwards 
of 40,000, which, with the Lombard troops, might make about 70,000 in all. 


But it would be necessary to leave 20,000 at least in Italy, |-\jOOO or 
18,000 in guard of the Tyrol, and thus 30,000 or thereabouts would be left 
to march on Vienna @€@ an incredible temerity ! @€@@ Tuiers.^] 
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Bonaparte nourished the most hostile feelings against Venice. The republic 
hampered him, resisted his advice, his threats, and opposed him by an 
invincible passive resistance, and had allowed the Austrians to pass throuo- 
h its territory almost as they pleased. It was powerful enough to check 
Bonaparte for a while, to become a rallying-point at some time to the 
Italians. The aide-de-camp Junot, with all the bluntness of a soldier, 
conveyed a letter to the senate, which was dated the 9th of April, 1797, in 
which Bonaparte threatened them with war if the peasants were not 
disarmed, and if some hundreds of people arrested and imprisoned in the 
mines were not immediately set at liberty. 


On the 17th, Easter Monday, four hundred French were massacred at 
Verona. This massacre was called the “Veronese Easter.” The Slavonians 
and the insurgent peasants, knowing they were supported by the Austrians 
of Laudon, gave themselves over to every excess in revenge, killing even 
the sick in the hospitals. The Venetian authorities, either through complicity 
or impotency, did nothing. General Balland, who commanded the citadel, 
shut himself up inside it and threw shells into the town. Kilmaine hastened 
from Milan but was obliged to fight his way into Verona. He punished the 
town by levying an enormous tax upon it and ordered the peasants to be put 
to the sword. 


Bonaparte encountered at Gratz two Venetian envoys, bearers of so-called 
explanations, in answer to Junot’s letter. He was still in ignorance of the 
latest events. He spoke to them in the most violent language, and declared 
that if their government was incapable of disarming its subjects, he 


undertook to disarm them himself. ” I have made peace,” he said ; ” I have 
eighty thousand men, I will go and destroy your mines. I will be a second 
Attila for Venice. I will liave no inquisition nor golden book @@@ those 
are institutions of a barbarous epoch. Your government is too old, it must 
fall. I will no longer negotiate, I will dictate.” On the 2nd of May, upon 
hearing of the scenes which had taken place in Verona, he published a 
declaration of war against the republic, and announced that the Venetian 
government had ceased to exist. He knew that the Directory was opposed to 
the idea of declaring war against Venice, and his own powers only extended 
to repulsing hostilities already commenced. But such considerations no 
longer stopped him. His arrangements with Austria demanded the sacrifice, 
or at least the remodelling, of the Venetian territory. The massacres of 
Verona, although punished, became for him a casus belli. 


Venice was not without means of resistance, with her port and fortified 
lagunes, and the sea was open, as the French did not possess one man-of- 
war in the Adriatic. -But Napoleon counted upon the terror of his name and 
of his victories. He also counted upon the faintheartedness of a government 
which hud shut itself up for two centuries in continued absti-nence from 
action and had allowed all the activity of political life to die in its midst. 
This aristocracy had neglected or disdained Bonaparte’s early threats, 
believing he would quickly exhaust his resources. His victorious return, his 
power, and the brilliancy of his victories struck the nobles dumb. 


The grand council which, a few months earlier, had repulsed as an insult the 
idea of modifying the constitution, voted this modification almost 
unanimously and decided it should take place at the will of the general. The 
grand council then abdicated. Insurrections rose in other towns, the 
principles of the French Revolution were employed ; that is to say, convents 
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were suppressed, feudal rights were abolished, and national domains were 
created. 


Bonaparte had gone to Milan. There on the 16th of May he signed a treaty 
with the agents of the fallen government, by which he laid tributes and 
requisitions on their country, took possession of the greater part of its navy 
and arsenals, and reserved to himself the right of effecting the territorial 
changes which he might judge necessary to his policy. He had this treaty 
ratified by the new municipality, which submitted to it. 


Whilst it was his fixed intention to despoil the republic before handing it 
over to the Austrians, he spoke to the Venetians of the glory of Italy and of 
his wish to render her free and independent of foreigners. He spoke of the 
friendship and unity of the two republics and he imposed the same language 
on his agents. An analogous revolution took place at Genoa also under 
pressure from France. The patriots or democrats, supported by the French 
agent Faypoult and then by Bonaparte himself, forced the aristocratic party 
to abdicate and change the form of the government. (^ 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE RISE OF NAPOLEON 


[1797-1798 A.D.] 


Whilst the army of Italy was immortalising itself by humbling the first 
power of the continent, the five directors of France could not vindicate for 
themselves the least share of its fame.“ They continued to hold their 
footing, indeed, as sovereigns, on the narrow pedestal of their immediate 
party, the conventionalists and regicides. They relied on the army, too, as 
auxiliaries ; but they soon found that public opinion was irrevocably averse 
to their persons and their maxims ; and that, with liberty of election still left 
to the country, they could never be friends with or stand before its 
representation. 


The newly chosen third of the legislative body, all allowed to be reelected, 
had, from the first, formed an opposition, together with the most respectable 
of the conventionalists ; and it was evident, when the eighteen months, the 
interval fixed by the constitution for the re-election of another third, should 
elapse, a majority would be found against the old conventionalists. This was 
insufferable in their eyes ; and they used every means to provide against it. 
Their principal weapon was the declaration that their opponents were 
royalists at heart, and consequently traitors to the constitution, and that they 
themselves were the only genuine republicans. 


[1 Yet the Directory, although still the object of ruthless obloquy at home, 
inspired the European powers with a profound dread. “The half of Europe,” 
wrote Mallet du Pan,* to the court of Vienna, “is on its knees before this 
divan, to purchase the honour of becoming its vassal.” Fifteen months of 
firm and glorious sway had rooted the five directors in power, but had at the 
same time developed their pa.ssions and characters. Men cannot long act in 


conjunction without experiencing individual distastes or predilections, and 
without associating conformably to their inclinations. Carnot, Barras, 
Rewbell, Lar6velliere-L6peaux, and Letoumeur were already divided, in 
accordance with this invariable result. @@>@ Thiers. <@O@@] 
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OBSTACLES OF THE DIRECTORY 


No doubt the thorough royalists, the partisans of the house of Bourbon, did 
rally to this new opposition, did mingle covertly with its councils, and give 
some truth to the inculpation. It was unwise, at least as yet, of the 
republican opposition not to repudiate them. “Had I been consulted,” said 
Madame de Stael, c? ” I never would have counselled the establishment of a 
republic in France. At the same time, when it was established, I certainly 
would not have counselled its overthrow.” But when the second third of the 
legislative council was reelected, and thereby a fresh infusion of anti- 
conventionalists admitted to power, then indeed a royalist party began 
decidedly to form and to show itself. Thus, in 1797, there were three 
distinct shades of political opinion @€@ the conventionalists or regicides, 
the constitutional republicans, and the royalists. The latter composed a very 
small minority, that looked up to Pichegru as its head ; but as it voted and 
acted with the constitutionalists in opposition to the Director}’, the parties 
became mingled in a great measure, and compounded. They came to form a 
club, called that of Clicliy, in which the plan of parliamentary conduct was 
discussed and arranged ; and, as is generally the case, the extreme opinions 
soon gave a colour to the entire association. 


” In civil dissensions, men always come to adopt the opinions of which they 
are accused.” Thus the conventionalists accusing all their enemies, that is, 


the majority of the nation, of being royalist, the latter accepted the reproach 
; and public opinion, in despite and despair at seeing the name of republic 
monopolised by a faction, did turn towards monarchy. This, however, was 
but a tendency, a prospect, a last resource, kept in reserve. 


When the second third of the legislative body was reelected in 1797 the 
conventionalists became the minority. And here instantly appeared the mor- 
tal defect of the system. The legislature held one opinion, the executive 
another ; and the constitution had provided no means for restoring harmony. 
Anarchy, in fact, became once more probable. In every successive phase 
and scene of the Revolution, the same fact recurs of a rational majority 
overpowered by a factious minority. Three of the directors > Barras, 
Rewbell, and Larevelliere-Lepeaux @€€ were cordially united in 
upholding the interest of what they called the “revolution,” by which they 
meant the permanence of the conventionalists and of the old revolutionary 
laws. Carnot differed from them in being attached solely to liberty and the 
republic, in not insisting on the predominance of any faction, and in 
admitting the necessity of stooping to the constitutional majority in all short 
of royalism. Carnot took the honest view of the question ; and, despite his 
old career with the terrorists, he was looked up to by the constitutional 
party. Letourneur followed Carnot’s opinions. The period had now arrived 
for one of the directors to go out. The lot unfortunately fell, or was made to 
fall, on Letourneur ; and thus, although Barthelemy was elected by the 
councils to replace him, Barras, Rewbell, and Larevelliere-Lepeaux still had 
the majority in the executive. 


Barras presented the singular union of a furious Jacobin with the manners 
and despotic habits of an ancient noble. ^ He resembled his friend Danton, 
coated with court varnish. Rewbell was a pragmatic lawyer, endued with the 
obstinacy of dullness ; Larevelliere-Lepeaux a visionary, who aspired to 
form a sect called the Theophilanthropists. This scheme of becoming a 
prophet gave a certain vigour to a mind naturally puerile, 


[1 Thibaudeau* likens him to a “prince badly reared.” ] 
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[1797 A.D.] and led Laievelliere-Lepeaux from the moderation natural to 
him (for he had been a Girondist) to adopt extreme Jacobinism. He could 
not pardon the constitutionalists their tolerance of priests and temples. Such 
was the trio destined to tread out the last shadow of liberty in France, and to 
prepare the way for military despotism. 


The session, which commenced in April, 1797, after the election of the 
second third of the legislature, was marked by mistrust and odium towards 
the Directory, which was not only mortified in its political views by the 
return of the emigres, the re-establishment of priests, and by the severe 
animadversion passed upon the conduct of its emissaries in the colonies ; 
but was also shorn of power, and controlled in the management of the 
revenue. The opposition, obedient to the club of Clichy, in many instances 
lost sight of both prudence and moderation ; many members displaying, too 
soon and too openly, the wish to undo the whole work of the Revolution. 
This alarmed the vanity as well as the interests of the nation, and served to 
rally the democratic party out of doors to the Directory. 


One motive of the Clichians was especially ill advised ; it was that of 
accusing the generals of the armies of Italy and the Rhine @@@ 
Bonaparte and Hoche @€@ of divers ar])itrary and illegal acts ; the 
levying and disposing of funds ; but more especially the destruction by 
Bonaparte of the old republics of Venice and Genoa. The gravity of this 
latter accusation almost excused its temerity ; but its unfortunate effect was 
to outrage the armies, and to attach their fidelity to the directorial cause. 
Bonaparte had the means in his hands of taking instant vengeance. He had 
seized on the papers of the count d’Entraigues, containing strong traces, if 
not proofs, of Pichegru’s being in correspondence with the Bourbons. 
Pichegru was the president of the Five Hundred, and one of the leaders of 
the club of Clichy. Bonaparte thus supplied the Directory with a pretext for 
the blow meditated. Hoche shared in the sentiment of his brother general ; 
and, under pretence of drafting troops to Brittany for his Irish expedition, he 
brought divisions of his army to menace the capital and support the 
Directory. 


” The government,” says Thibaudeau,’ ” had two ways of crushing the 
royalists €€@ either by violence and the interference of the armies, or by 


uniting itself with the constitutionalists. The first destroyed the republic, 
and rendered liberty impossible ; the latter might have saved both.” Divers 
attempts were made to reconcile the Directory OOO that is, Barras, 
Rewbell, and Larevelliere-Lepeaux @@@ with the constitutionalists; for 
Carnot, though not their personal friend, agreed with their maxims. 
Madame de Stael exercised her influence to bring about this reconciliation, 
of which a change of ministry was to be the seal. Talleyrand, whom she 
recommended as foreign minister, was indeed appointed as one of a 
ministry by no means in harmony with the majority of the legislature. 


THE AFFAIR OF THE 18TH FRUCTIDOR (SEPTEMBER 4TH) 


All legal means of deciding the differences were thus set aside, and 
amicable terms rejected. The troops of Hoche gathered round the capital, 
and even approached within the distance of twelve leagues prescribed by 
law. The constitutionalist deputies remonstrated : the royalists were half 
indignant, half frightened. Another combat or civil war became inevitable 
in the metropolis ; and each party mustered its forces. The legislative 
majority principally relied on the national guard, suppressed and mutilated 
after the 
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affair of Vendemiaire, but which they hoped to reorganise in a short time. 
The immediate guard of the assemblies was another force, small indeed, but 
sufficient to rally the honest and moderate citizens, as well as the anti- 
Jacobin youths of Paris, provided the latter had yet recovered courage from 
their defeat on the day of the sections. The Directory, on the other hand, 
relied on the army €€@ upon Hoche and upon Bonaparte ; for as to the 
populace, this class at length became disgusted, and reckless of political 
events, since they had found defeat possible, and victory of small 
advantage. In the language of the day, le peuple avait donne sa demission’ 
the mob had sent in its resignation. 


Both Bonaparte and Hoche answered characteristically the call of the 
Directory. Hoche implicated himself, and pledged his wife’s fortune, to 
support what he considered to be the republican cause. Bonaparte incited 
his army to assemble, to deliberate ; and drew up the most furious and 
Jacobinical petitions. With these he forwarded his lieutenant Augereau, to 
serve the Directory in a coup de main; thus superseding Hoche, whilst the 
money promised by Bonaparte never arrived. Already the ambition of this 
man, born of victory, and nurtured to some growth by the great legislative 
duties which the reorganisation of conquered Italy imposed upon him, 
began to show itself in jealousy of all other power. He was willing to aid the 
Directory to crush their opponents, who were his enemies, but neither to 
make them independent nor himself their slave. 


The Directory and the legislative majority were now in the respective 
positions in which the Revolution had placed all its parties ; that is, ina 
state of savage hostility € not open civil war, but that of tigers or of 
Indians, which consisted in lying in wait, and springing unawares on the 
foe. On the 18th Fructidor (the 4th of September, 1797) the blow was 
struck. Under pretence of a review, troops were brought to the capital, and 
placed at the disposal of Augereau. S’ 


During the night, the Tuileries were invested with 12,000 men, and 40 guns, 
and the gates stormed by Augereau’s troops. A certain number of deputies 
were assembled in the chamber of the Five Hundred. A general officer 
came and requested them to leave ; they declined, and Ramel, the officer in 
command of the guard of the legislative body, disobeyed an order from 
Augereau, enjoining him to evacuate the Tuileries. But the soldiers under 
Ramel’s command seemed to hesitate and muttered amongst themselves,” 
We refuse to fight for Louis XVIII.” For the soldier, as for the multitude 
who do not understand gradations, the struggle was only between the 
Revolution and the Old Regime. 


Augereau entered with his staff, augmented by the most violent 
revolutionaries of the suburbs, Santerre, Rossignol, etc., amidst cries of ” 
Long live the Republic ! ” He arrested Ramel, whose men made no attempt 
to protect liim, sent him captive to the Temple, with those deputies 
discovered in the Tuileries. During this time the Directory guard arrested 
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Barthelemy, one of the opposing directors, in the Luxembourg, by order of 
the ” triumvirate ” ; Carnot escaped through the gardens and it was 
impossible to lay hands on him. He succeeded in leaving France and took 
refuge in Germany. 


A number of members of the council of the Ancients had assembled that 


[1 His letters were furious: “Have the “migr‘s arrested,” he wrote to the 
Directory, ” destroy the influence of the foreigners. If you have need of 
force, call out the troops. Order the destruction of the presses of the 
journalists, bought up by England and more sanguinary than ever Marat 
was.” He added the imperious advice to repress with severity the club of 
Clichy and to allow the existence of only five or six good newspapers, and 
those constitutional./] 
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[1797 A.D.] morning in their chamber from whence they were expelled by 
the soldiery. Thirty of them returned to the Tuileries to endeavour to gain 
re-entrance to their chamber. This deed of valour secured them marks of 
respect during their progress through the streets, but the populace gave 
them no assistance and they were driven back l)y the troops. They then 
gathered together in the abode of their president Lafond-Ladebat. There the 
constables arrested them, and from thence they were taken to the Temple. 
Eighty-five members of the Five Hundred, assembled in a neighbouring 
house, dispersed; many were captured in their own houses. Whilst the 
opposing members of tiie council were making this honourable impotent 
attempt at resistance, the members of the party favourable to the Directory 
met upon the invitation of the ” triumvirs,” those of the Five Hundred at the 
Odeon, those of the Ancients at the School of |\ledicine. There were 
amongst them not only Mouutainists, but ancient Girondins, who, like 
Larevelliere-Lepeaux, believed they would save the republic. The Directory 
sent them a message, informing them of those measures which, it is said, it 
had been forced to take “for the’salvation of the country and the 
preservation of the constitution.” 


A proclamation from the Directory to the nation detailed the facts of the 
conspiracy which would have ruined the republic, if the Directory had 
waited one day longer. Herein were unjust imputations mingled with real 
facts which did not at all demonstrate the imminent peril affirmed by the 
Directory. As for the treason of Pichegru, which the Directory denounced 
according to the document transmitted by Bernadotte, if the Directory had 
contented themselves with bringing this culprit and his accomplices to 
justice, they would have secured Carnot, and all the republicans with him, 
and the majority of the two councils would have yielded without a coup 
d’etatJ” 


It has been said that ” it cost but a single cannon-shot and that charged 
merely with powder to annihilate the republic, which from this fatal night 
ceased to exist.” 


The minority of the two councils now assembled apj)roved, of course, of 
the violence offered to the constitution, both in the persons of deputies and 
directors ; and by a decree declared the elections of one-half the 
departments of France annulled. Seventy of the most distinguished deputies 
were condemned to transportation ; a sentence which, considering the 
climate of Cayenne, and the ill usage experienced on their voyage, was 
almost tantamount to death. Nor did the successful dictators make the least 
difference betwixt royalists and constitutionalists. Barbd-Marbois, Portalis, 
Tronson du Coudray, Carnot, Pastoret, were condemned to the same penalty 
as Pichegru or Delarue. The prisoners were conveyed to the Temple, where 
they occupied the apartments of the unfortunate Louis and his queen. The 
circumstance must have smitten the hearts of those amongst them who, like 
Bourdon, had been in the convention, and had voted the deaths of their 
sovereigns. 


The new dictators were not content with decimating the legislature ; they 
formed another list of proscription, composed of the editors and writers in 
forty-eight journals. They were condemned to transportation. Thus Avere 
the representatives both of the nation and of public opinion sacrificed to the 
regicide faction, who declared, in the language of Robespierre and Marat, 
that it was done for the sake of liberty and for the safety of the Revolution ! 


The old terrorists’ laws were now again put in action ; those against emigres 
and their relatives were enforced ; and the unfortunate priests, who had 
flocked home on the permission of the late legislature, were now trans- 
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ported to Cayenne for having trusted to it. The ” rump ” of the convention 
(for the remaining members of the council corresponded precisely to this 
term) now endowed the directors with despotic power, gave them liberty to 
stop all journals and suppress all political societies. In many cases their 
mandate was a judgment that superseded the necessity of trial. But indeed, 
after having seized and condemned the majority of the legislature, all 
sanction was needless for a supreme authority already usurped. In all their 
acts the Directory now showed themselves worthy of their origin and of the 
means by which they were upheld. By a stroke of the pen they cancelled 
two-thirds of the national debt. Their statesman, Sieyes, proposed to 
complete the work of the Revolution, by a law of exile against all who were 
noble, even against females nobly born, except they espoused a plebeian. 
Barras, however, resisted this, which struck at himself. Their foreign policy 
was equally frantic. They broke off the conference at Lille, in which Lord 
Malmesbury, on the part of England, offered every fair condition of peace, 
and endeavoured to act the same part by the negotiation with Austria-J/ 


THE DIRECTORY AND ITS GENERALS 


The Directory, however, felt gratified with the manner in which events had 
proceeded. The only cause of disquietude existed in the silence of General 
Bonaparte, who had not written for a long interval, nor sent the promised 
remittance. Augereau hastily composed epistles to General Bonaparte and 
his friends in the army, for the purpose of describing the event in the most 
favourable colours. 


Already discontented with Moreau, the Directory had resolved to recall 
him, when it received a communication from him which caused a very deep 


sensation. Moreau had seized, after the passage of the Rhine, the papers of 
General Klinglin, and found amongst them the whole correspondence 
between Pichegru and the prince of Conde. He had kept this 
correspondence secret ; but he decided upon imparting it to the government 
immediately subsequent to the 18th Fructidor. It was the general 
impression, with regard to his behaviour in this instance, that he loved not 
the republic sufficiently to expose the treachery of his friend, and yet was 
too lukewarm a friend to retain the secret to the end. His political character 
was here exhibited in its real light, that is to say, as weak, vacillating and 
uncertain. The Directory summoned him to Paris to render an account of his 
conduct. On examining the correspondence it found a full confirmation of 
all it had otherwise learned respecting Pichegru. It likewise discovered 
proof of Moreau’s own fidelity to the republic ; but it rewarded his 
supineness and procrastination by depriving him of his command and 
leaving him destitute of employment at Paris. 


THE DEATH OF HOCHE 


Hoche, still at the head of his army of the Sambre and Meuse, had 
undergone during the whole of the past month the most anxious solicitude. 
To recompense his attachment, the Directory united the two great armies of 
the Sambre and Meuse and the Rhine into one, and appointed him its 
generalissimo. It was the most extensive command in the republic. 


Unfortunately the health of the young general prevented him from enjoying 
the triumph of the Directory and this testimony of regard on the part of the 
government. He at length took to his bed on the 17th of September, and n. 
w. @@@ VOL. XII. 2g 
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[1797 A.D.] expired on the 18th amidst the most distressing agonies. The 
whole armj was in the deepest consternation, for it adored its young 
general. The mournful intelligence spread with rapidity and struck with 
affliction all true republicans, who j)laced the greatest hopes in the talents 


and patriotism of Hoche. The report of poison immediately circulated. The 
Directory instituted magnificent obsequies to his memory. 


Thus closed one of the fairest and most interesting existences that adorned 
the Revolution. This time at least it was not by the scaffold. Hoche was only 
in his twenty-ninth year. As a private soldier in the French guards, a few 
months had sufficed to perfect his education. To the physical courage of the 
warrior, he added an energetic character, a superior intelligence, an accurate 
knowledge of men, an excellent capacity for political emergencies, and, 
moreover, the inspiring impulse of enthusiasm. This with him amounted to 
a passion, ardent and uncontrollable, which proved perhaps the 
predisposing cause of his death. The peculiar circumstances of his career 
increased the interest his manifold qualities excited. He had always met 
with untoward accidents to arrest his fortune. Conqueror at Weissenburg 
and ready to enter upon a glorious scene of action, he was suddenly thrown 
into a dungeon ; released from imprisonment to prosecute the harassing 
warfare of La Vendee, he on that unpropitious stage played an ever- 
memorable part, and at the moment he was about to execute his great 
project on Ireland, a tempest and failures in his combinations again defeated 
his expectations ; removed to the army of the Sambre and Meuse, he gained 
an important victory at its head, and once more had his progress suspended 
by the preliminaries of Leoben ; lastly, in command of the army of 
Germany, with Europe still disposed for war, he had a vast future before 
him when he was struck amidst his dazzling prospects, and hurried to the 
grave by a disease of forty-eight hours’ virulence. 


If, however, a cherished memory can compensate the loss of life, he might 
be well content to surrender his, even thus prematurely. A series of splendid 
victories, an arduous pacification, a universality of talent, a probity without 
stain, the belief general amongst republicans that he would have curbed the 
conqueror of Rivoli and the Pyramids, that his ambition would have 
remained republican and formed an insuperable obstacle to the imperious 
pride that aspired to a throne ; in a word lofty deeds, noble inspirations, a 
youth of the fairest promise €@ these are what constitute his renown. 
And assuredly it is great enough ! Let us not pity him then for dying young. 
It will always redound more to the glory of Hoche, Kleber, and Desaix, that 
they did not live to be marshals. “ They all bore the distinction of citizens 


and freemen to the tomb, and were not reduced like Moreau to become a 
fugitive in foreign armies. c 


MARTIN ON THE MEANING OF HOCHE’s DEATH 


The friends of Hoche have been divided in opinion as to whether a crime 
was in question in his death. The family always believed so. Who was the 
guilty person ? Was there a guilty person ? The truth will never be known. 


What were the ideas of Hoche at the time of his death? His whole conduct 
attests that he remained to the end an impassioned republican. “A 


[ 1 To these should be added the name of Marceau, who was killed in 
protecting the retreat of Jourdan near Alterkirchen in 1790. He was only 27, 
and the Austrians took part in rendering his body military honours. ] 
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monarch,” he wrote ” would be forced to create a nobility and the 
resurrection of that nobility would cause a new revolution. We must have a 
government which will consecrate the principle of equality @@@ that 
government can be only a republic.” He no longer had the Mountainist 
exaggeration of his first youth : he understood the necessity for a wisely 
organised government and desired the maintenance of the constitution of 
the year III modified by the substitution of a president for the five directors 
as in America. While tolerant of all beliefs, he was of the religion of 
Rousseau, aS were most of the great men of the Revolution. His faith in the 
God of justice and goodness is attested both by his intimate correspondence 
with his wife and friends and by invocation which terminates the speech he 
pronounced before the army of the West on the occasion of the festival 


celebrated in honour of the first victories of the army of Italy. ” God, who 
watches over the destinies of this empire, who hast directed our swords in 
the fight that man whom thou hast created should be free : let not any 
dominion prevail to govern him ! Root out the factions from the midst of 
the republic and protect our holy laws ! “ 


If we would appreciate Hoche and Bonaparte at their true moral value we 
must compare what each has said of the other. Whilst Hoche was wearing 
himself out in his painful and dreary mission of the west, Bonaparte in Italy 
was winning the dazzling triumphs which Hoche felt himself capable of 
equalling. Many minds, otherwise great and noble, would have been soured 
by such a comparison, but Hoche entirely forgets himself to express in 
letters of a touching generosit}’ his enthusiasm for a rival’s glory : he 
defends with passion ” ce hrave jeune liomme” against those who venture 
to accuse him of ambition ! Napoleon at St. Helena has spoken of Hoche 
whose memory haunts him : he refers to him as a kind of inferior Bonaparte 
of a challenging ambition, ” who dreamed of seizing the government by 
force and who would have obliged him to crush him by disputing with the 
supreme power or who would have come to terms, because he loved money 
and pleasures ! ” Hoche would have come to terms, that is, sold himself for 
money ! €€€ such words reveal in him who has said them how small a 
soul could be associated with great genius ! 


The death of Hoche was the greatest misfortune which could have befallen 
the republic and France. What might have been the future of that country if 
Bonaparte had disappeared instead of Hoche ? In tlie state in which France 
at that time was it was inevitable that she should pass under military 
supremacy. But how different the conditions might have been ! The good 
sense and disinterestedness of Hoche might have greatly tempered the 
dangers and abuses of that supremacy and France might have gradually 
returned to a regulated liberty by peaceful ways. Providence has been harsh 
toward France. She lost the man who might have helped her to salvation ; 
she remained in the hands of him who was to ruin her ! ^ 


Bonaparte’s politics 


Bonaparte held, as we have seen, something like a monarcli’s court in Italy, 
waiting till the tardy diplomacy of Austria could make up its mind to accept 


peace at a disadvantage. At the different stages of victory he had parcelled 
out Italy, according to the probabilities of the hour, into Cispadane, 
Transpadane, Emilian, and other republics ; but time rendered liis projects, 
like his ambition, more vast ; whilst the subjugation of Venice changed 
altogether the views which had dictated the preliminaries of 
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Leoben. By these Austria, in recompense for the Netherlands, was to 
receive the Venetian provinces to the Oglio, including Mantua. Venice, 
neutral, was only to be robbed ; but Venice, now in distress, was not only to 
be robbed, but murdered. Bonaparte proposed to make the Adige the 
boundary of Austria, giving her, in lieu of Mantua, Venice itself ; thus 
sacrificing, with the apathy of a barbarian, the oldest republic in Europe, the 
only link of the kind left betwixt classic and modern times. But what was 
base in Bonaparte to sacrifice was still more base of Austria to accept 
@@@ Austria, in whose behalf the hapless Venice had armed. It showed 
that in diplomacy the monarchy of old lineage and the upstart republic were 
equally selfish and INJacchiavellian. 


Westward of the Adige, Bonaparte amalgamated the Transpadane and 
Cispadane republics into one, which he called the CisaliDine. To complete 
its territory he took the Valtelline from the Grisons ; whilst, to give this 
French colony (for it was no other) a friendly seaport, he revolutionised 
Genoa, which he made the capital of a Ligurian republic. The Directory 
insisted on the Cisalpine being organised in imitation of the French ; which 
was completely effected, Bonaparte naming the five directors OOO Avho 
thus based their rights, as did Barras and Larevelliere-Lepeaux, not on the 
people but on the soldiery. It must, however, be confessed that the general 
in all things thought to correct the narrow prejudices of the regicides. He 
was tolerant to priests and nobles, and chided the Genoese for proposing to 
imitate the bigotry of the French revolutionary laws. His opinion of 
Jacobinism in the Director}^ is sufficiently evinced by his impatience at 
finding his friend and secretary signing his surname Fauvelet, in lieu of his 


territorial title, De Bourrienne. A decree had so ordered it. ” Sign as usual,” 
ordered Bonaparte, “and nevermind the lawyers.” 


He was strangely impeded in completing the negotiations for peace begun 
at Leoben. Austria hoped to profit by the royalist reaction which the coup 
d’etat of Fructidor marred €#€@ one reason for the general’s supporting 
the Directory; but that body threw equal obstacles in his way, and bade him 
demand the Isonzo as a limit, in lieu of the Adige. He determined to 
disobey. 9 


On September 27th, began a fresh diplomatic duel, this time between 
Bonaparte and the astute Austrian diplomatist Cobenzl. According to 
Cobenzl’s account of Napoleon’s conduct at these meetings there is 
apparently good ground for believing the story of the breaking of the 
porcelain vase, for he complains that Bonaparte drank ” glass after glass of 
brandy,” and declared himself “the equal of any king in the world.” 


THE PEACE OF CAMPO-FORMIO 


The meetings between Bonaparte and Cobenzl, the Austrian 
plenipotentiary, took place at Udine in Friuli. Hoche was no more ; 
Bonaparte altered his tone towards the French government. He had, 
however, received a telegram on the 29th of September, written by 
Larevelliere-Lepeaux in the name of the Directory, which does much 
honour to that director and cancels many of his faults. ” The whole 
question,” said Larevelliere-Lepeaux, ” reduces itself to whether or not we 
want to deliver up Italy to Austria. Now the French government ought not 
to do this, and it will not.” And he proposed, as an ultimatum, that Italy 
should be free as far as the Isonzo, that is including the whole of Venetia. 
He protested against the shame of forsaking Venice. “It would be an 
inexcusable baseness, whose consequences,” he 
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added, “would be worse than the most unfavourable chance of war.” 
Certainly, if the war was to be continued, it was better for French interest, 
as well as for French honour, to fight so as to assure Italy’s independence, 
instead of risking mishaps in Egypt, when France was not even mistress of 
the seas. Bonaparte absolutely ignored this despatch. 


On the 10th of October he informed the Directory that the peace would be 
signed on the following evening or negotiations would be broken off. He 
did not once mention the ultimatum sent to him by the Directory. 


On Bonaparte’s definite refusal to give back Mantua, Cobenzl declared that 
the emperor was prepared to go to any length rather tlian to consent to such 
a peace. Bonaparte rose, and seizing a porcelain vase from a stand said, ” 
Very well, let it be war then ! Before the autumn is over I shall have 
shattered your monarchy as I smash this piece of porcelain. ” He went out 
and sent to inform the archduke Charles that hostilities would recommence 
in twenty-four hours. Cobenzl, terrified, sent after him to his headquarters, 
to tell him that his ultimatum was accepted. Bonaparte had counted upon 
this when acting the scene of anger. The treaty was signed on the following 
day (October 17th, 1797) at Campo-Formio, near Udine./ 


France kept the boundary of the Rhine and Mainz subject to the ratification 
of the empire. The Cisalpine Republic had the boundary of the Adige. This 
republic was comj)osed of Milan and Lombardy, of what had lately formed 
the Cispadane Republic, the territories of Bergamo, Brescia, and Mantua; 
Bonaparte soon afterwards added the Valtelline, taken from the Grisons. 
Austria received not only Friuli, Istria, and the Boccho di Cat-taro as 
stipulated at Leoben, but also Venice and the Venetian territory as far as the 
Adige and the Po. France took for herself several Venetian establishments 
in Albania and the Ionian Islands. A special article stipulated the release of 
La Fayette who was taken from the prison of Olmiitz with Maubourg and 
Pusy. Such was the celebrated Treaty of Campo-Formio which was so much 
vaunted ; and deservedly so, since it gave France peace on the continent, 
now become so necessary, and secured her the Rhine frontier. From the 
Italian point of view it was less satisfactory. The ancient republic of Venice 
paid the whole cost. Bonaparte had sacrificed her to risky or interested 
schemes. Venetian patriots, comj)aring the lot of their country to that of 
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Poland, were untiring in their imprecations on the man who had abandoned 
them. 


By seizing the navy and arsenals of Venice under diverse pretexts, such as 
that of indemnifying himself for sums due and not paid ; by joining the 
Venetian vessels to those of Admiral Brueys, which were summoned from 
Toulon, and thus establishing at Corfu a squadron ready for war, he meant 
to secure a maritime position and a naval force which would j)ermit France 
to dominate the Adriatic and perhaps the Mediterranean. He meditated 
occupying Malta and dreamed of detaching Egypt from the Ottoman 
Empire @€@@ projects which he expressed with a vague reserve, for they 
seemed chimerical ; and yet he was to realise them. 


The Treaty of Campo-Formio caused universal joy in Paris. The public, 
weary of the warlike ardour of the Directory, had but one voice to acclaim 
the disinterestedness of the young general who seemed to be renouncing the 
glory of a fresh campaign. The Directory, though displeased at the contempt 
shown for its instructions, dared not refuse ratification for fear of raising the 
whole public and the army of Italy against it. In giving that ratification, it 
nominated Bonaparte plenipotentiary at Rastatt and goneral-iii-chief of the 
“army of England.” Bonaparte left Berthier at Milan with 
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30,000 men who were to remain there until the general peace. He passed 
throuo-li Switzerland, where he was accorded the most brilliant reception, 
and presented himself at Rastatt, where was the congress of the empire. He 
did not stay there longer than was necessary to exchange ratitications of 
Carapo-Formio with Cobenz] and to make sure of the acquisition of Mainz ; 
he left Bonnier and Treilhard, who had been given to him as colleagues, to 
adjust the prolonged difficulties which arose in regard to the princes of the 
empire./ 


NAPOLEON IN PARIS 


Bonaparte left Rastatt, traversed France incognito, and arrived at Paris on 
the evening of the 15th Frimaire, year VI (the 5th of December, 1797). He 
proceeded straightway to seclude himself in a small house he had purchased 
in the rue Chantereine. This singular man, in whom pride was so paramount 
a quality, had all a woman’s art in keeping out of sight. At the surrender of 
Mantua, he evaded the honour of personally superintending Wurmser’s 
evacuation ; now at Paris, he sought to hide himself in an obscure dwelling. 
He affected, in his language, dress, and habits, a simplicity which struck the 
imaginations of men, and the more profoundly from the effect of contrast. 


The Directory forthwith determined to prepare a triumphal festival for the 
formal presentation of the Treaty of Campo-Formio. It was appointed to be 
celebrated, not in the hall of audience, but in the great court of the 
Luxembourg. Everything was disposed to render this solemnity one of the 
most imposing of the Revolution. 


The day selected for the ceremony was the 10th of December, 1797. The 
Directory, the public functionaries, and the spectators were all in their 
places awaiting with impatience the illustrious mortal whom few amongst 
them had yet seen. He appeared at length, accompanied by M. Talleyrand, 
who was deputed to present him ; for it was the diplomatist to whom the 
immediate homage was tendered. All beholders were struck by the 
attenuated frame, the pallid yet Roman countenance, the bright and flashing 
eye, of the young hero. An extraordinary emotion thrilled through the 
assembly. A thousand acclamations burst forth as he advanced upon the 
arena. ” Long live the Republic ! ” ” Long live Bonaparte ! ” were the cries 
which resounded from all sides. When they subsided, M. de Talleyrand 
raised his voice, and, in a judicious and concise speech, affected to refer the 
glory of the general, not to himself but to the Revolution, to the armies, to 
the great nation, in fine. Everybody said and repeated that the young 
general was devoid of ambition, for great was the apprehension of the 
contrary. When M. de Talleyrand had ceased, Bonaparte spoke in a firm 
tone the disjointed sentences which follow : 


” Citizens: 


” The French people, to be free, had kings to combat. To obtain a 
constitution founded on reason, they had eighteen centuries of prejudices to 


overcome. The constitution of the year III and you have triumphed over 
these obstacles. Religion, feudality, royalty, have successively during 
twenty centuries governed Europe ; but from the peace you have just 
concluded dates the era of representative governments. You have succeeded 
in organising the great nation, whose vast territory is circumscribed only 
because nature herself has assigned it bounds. You have done more. The 
two fairest regions of Europe, formerly so celebrated for the arts, the 
sciences, the great men to whom they gave birth, behold with the loftiest 
hopes the genius of liberty arise from the ashes of their ancestors. They are 
two pedestals on which the fates will plant two powerful nations. I have the 
honour to present to you the treaty signed at Campo-Formio, and ratified by 
his majesty the emperor. Peace guarantees the liberty, prosperity, and glory 
of the republic. When the happiness of the French people shall repose on 
better organic laws, all PAurope will become free.” 
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Following the new impulse given to the public mind, Barras offered fresh 
laurels to Bonaparte, and invited him to gather them in England. After these 
three harangues, Chenier’s hymn was chanted in chorus, with the 
accompaniment of a magnificent orchestra. Two generals next advanced, 
ushered by the minister-at-war : they were the brave Joubert, the hero of the 
Tyrol, and Andreossy, one of the most distinguished officers of the 
artiller}’. 


Aloft, and fluttering in the breeze, they carried with them a resplendent flag, 
consecrated by the Directory to the army of Italy at the close of the 
campaign : the new oriflamme of the republic. It was studded with 
numberless characters embossed in gold, and those characters bore the 
following mementos : 


The army of Italy has made 150,000 prisoners ; it has captured 166 
standards, 550 pieces of siege artillery, 600 pieces of field artiUery, 5 bridge 
equipages, 9 ships of the line, 12 frigates, 12 corvettes, 18 galleys. 


Armistices with the kings of Sardinia and Naples, the pope, the dukes of 
Parma and Modena. Preliminaries of Leoben. Convention of Montebello 
with the republic of Genoa. Treaties of peace of Tolentino and Campo- 
Formio. Liberty given to the people of Bologna, Ferrara, |\lodena, JMassa- 
Carrara, Romagna, Lombardy, Brescia, Bergamo, Mantua, Cremona, a part 
of the district of Verona, Chiavenna, Bormio, and the Valtelline ; to the 
people of Genoa and of the imperial fiefs, to the people of the departments 
of Corcyra, the ‘Egean Sea, and Ithaca. Transmitted to Paris the 
masterpieces of Michelangelo, Guercino, Titian, Paul Veronese, Correggio, 
Albani, Carracci, Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, etc. Triumphed in eighteen 
pitched battles : Montenotte, Millesimo, Mondovi, Lodi, Borghetto, Lonato, 
Castiglione, Roveredo, Bassano, San Giorgio, Fontana-Niva, Caidiero, 
Areola, Rivoli, La Favorita, the Tagliamento, Tarwis, Neumarkt. Fought 67 
engagements. 


After the speeches were concluded, the generals advanced to receive the 
embrace of the president of the Directory. At the moment Bonaparte was 
clasped to the bosom of Barras, the four other directors, impelled as it were 
by an involuntary impulse, threw themselves into the arms of the general. 
Tumultuous acclamations rent the air ; the people outside, clustered in the 
adjoining streets, re-echoed the shouts ; the cannon boomed, the music 
played ; all brains were in a delirium, a whirl of intoxication. Thus it was 
that France cast herself headlong into the arms of an extraordinary man ! 


The triumphal reception accorded by the Directory to General Bonaparte 
was followed by a series of splendid entertainments given in his honour by 
the directors, the members of the councils, and the ministers. Amidst all 
these pomps, he preserved his simplicity, being affable though austere, 
seeming almost insensible to pleasure, and ever seeking out the gifted and 
the celebrated to converse apart of the art or science which they illustrated. 


The information of the young general scarcely exceeded that of an officer 
recently emerged from the military college. Yet with the inspiration of 
genius he was able to discourse upon topics the most strange to him, and to 
throw out those occasional bold, but original suggestions which are often 
the mere impertinences of ignorance, but which, coming from superior 
minds and expressed in their emphatic style, create illusions and deceive 


even j/rofessors themselves. This facility of treating all subjects was 
observed with surprise. The journals, which sought with avidity the 
minutest details regarding his person and movements, reporting daily in 
wdiat house he had dined and what disposition he had shown, whether he 
was sad or cheerful, made special observation that when dining with 
Frangois (de Neufchateau) he had talked of mathematics with Lagrange and 
Laplace, of metaphysics with Sieyes, of poetry with Chenier, of legislation 
and law wdth Daunou. 


He had dazzled masses by his glory ; he now began to conquer, one by one, 
the principal men in France by personal intercourse. Admiration, 
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previously excessive, became almost infatuation after he had been seen. 
Everything about him, even to those marks of a foreign origin which time 
had not yet effaced in him, contributed to effect. Singularity always adds to 
the prestige of genius, especially in France, where, with the greatest 
uniformity of manners, oddity is strangely idolised. Bonaparte affected to 
shun the crowd and hide himself from the public gaze. He sometimes even 
resented extravagant proofs of enthusiasm. 


Madame de Stael, who adored, as she had reason, grandeur, genius, and 
glory, evinced a lively impatience to encounter Bonaparte and pour forth 
her homage. To his imperious character, disposed to repress undue 
assumptions, it was offensive that she seemed to transgress the female 
province ; he found her too spiritual and of too exalted aspirations ; he 
detected perhaps her independence peering through her admiration ; at all 
events he was cold, repellent, unjust to her. She asked him one day, 
somewhat abruptly, who in his estimation was the greatest woman ; he 
answered harshly, ” she who has borne the most children.” Thus was laid 
the foundation of that mutual antipathy which entailed on her such 
unmerited sufferings, and incited him to acts of petty and brutal tyranny. 
Meanwhile he seldom appeared abroad, but lived secluded in his modest 


house in the rue Chantereine, the name of which had been changed, the 
department of Paris having ordered it to be called the rue de la Victoire. 


He saw only a few men of learning, Monge, Laplace, Lagrange, and 
Berthollet ; a few generals, Desaix, Kleber, Caffarelli ; certain artists, and 
particularly the celebrated actor. Talma, for whom he ever after manifested 
a strong predilection. When he left his residence it was usually in a plain 
vehicle ; if he visited the theatre he sat shrouded in a grated box, and 
appeared to partake of none of the glittering and dissipated tastes of his 
wife. Nevertheless he exhibited the warmest affection for her ; he was 
enthralled by that enchanting grace which, in private life as on the throne, 
never forsook Madame Beauharnais, and with her supplied the place of 
beauty. 


A seat having become vacant in the Institute by the banishment of Carnot, it 
was at once offered to him. He accepted it with alacrity, appeared on the 
day of his reception between Lagrange and Laplace, and ever after wore on 
public occasions the costume of a member of the Institute, affecting to 
conceal the warrior under the garb of science. 


The Directory was far from evincing any of the fears it experienced. It 
received numerous reports from its spies, who frequented taverns and 
public places to hear the language used respecting Bonaparte ; and, 
according to them, he was soon to place himself at the head of affairs, 
overturn an enfeebled government, and thus save France from the royalists 
and Jacobins. The Directory, feigning an excess of candour, showed him 
these reports, and professed to treat them with contempt, as if it believed the 
general wholly incapable of ambition. The general, equally dissembling on 
his part, expressed his gratitude for this frankness, and gave assurances he 
was worthy of the conlidence reposed in him. But, notwithstanding, an 
indelible distrust prevailed on both sides. 


He would not even appear to connect himself with the Directory ; he 
preferred to remain aloof, the speculation of all parties, neither allied nor 
embroiled with any. The attitude of a censor was one agreeable to his 
ambition. The part is an easy one to play with regard to a government 
assailed by factions on opposite sides, and constantly exposed to the risk of 
dissolution ; and it is advantageous, because it attracts all malcontents. 
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He was too young to be a director ; it was requisite to be forty years old, 
and he was not thirty. A dispensation of age was indeed spoken of, but that 
involved a concession which would alarm the republicans, give rise to a 
prodigious outcry, and certainly not repay the annoyances it would 
occasion. Besides, to take part as a fifth unit in the government, to have 
simply his vote in the Directory, to weary himself in struggles with councils 
still independent, offered no attractions to him ; the odium of provoking a 
breach of the laws was not worth incurring for such a result. France had yet 
a powerful enemy to encounter, England ; and, though Bonaparte was 
covered with glory, the most advisable course for him was to go forth and 
reap fresh laurels, leaving the government to exhaust itself in its painful 
struggle with contending parties. 


THE PROJECT AGAINST ENGLAND AND EGYPT 


On the same day the Treaty of Campo-Formio was ratified at Paris, the 
Directory, designing to arouse the public mind against England, created an 
army styled that of England, and gave the command of it to Bonaparte. The 
government was quite sincere in its intention to take the shortest course 
with England, and make a descent on her shores. It was not imagined that 
the British people, with all their patriotism, not having then an adequate 
land-army, could resist the redoubtable warriors of Italy and the Rhine, and 
especially the genius of the hero of Castiglione, Areola, and Rivoli. The 
hope w^as still entertained that a breeze would ultimately scatter the 
English squadron blockading the roads of Cadiz, and that the Spanish fleet 
might then be able to sail out and join the French. As to the Dutch fleet, 
which was likewise expected to strengthen the French navy, it had recently 
suffered a severe check off Texel, and its shattered remains were driven 
back into the ports of Holland. But the combined French and Spanish 
squadrons would suffice to cover the passage of a flotilla, and protect the 
transport of sixty or eighty thousand men into England. To carry out all 
these designs, some fresh means for raising money were to be devised. 


From fifteen to twenty millions of subscriptions were at once obtained. At 
the same time, the Directory levelled against England not only its 
preparations, but its rigours too. A law existed interdicting the import of 
English goods ; the executive was now armed with authority to make 
domiciliary visits for the purpose of discovering them, which it caused to be 
put into force throughout the whole of France on the same day and at the 
same hour (4th of January, 1798). 


Bonaparte seemed to abet this great movement and to give himself to it ; 
but, at heart, he was indisposed towards the enterjDrise. To land sixty 
thousand men in England, march on London and occupy it was not in his 
opinion the chief difficulty. But he felt conscious that to conquer the 
country and retain possession of it was impossible ; it might be ravaged, 
plundered of much of its wealth, thrown back, annihilated, for half a 
century ; still the invading army must be eventually sacrificed, and he its 
leader might have to return almost in solitude, after executing a mere 
barbarous incursion. Later, with a power more gigantic, a greater experience 
of liis means, and an intense personal exasperation against England, he 
seriously thought of engaging her on her own soil and hazarding his fortune 
against hers ; but at present he had other ideas and other designs. 


He turned therefore to a project of another kind, one equally stupendous but 
more original in design, more productive in its results, more consonant with 
the temper of his imagination, and above all more prompt of execution. 
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He liad often directed his eyes to Egypt, as the intermediary station France 
ought to hokl between Europe and Asia, in order to monopolise the 
commerce of the Levant, and possibly that of India. This idea had riveted 
itself in his imagination and now almost wholly engrossed him. Dim visions 
of some vast future floated in his fancy. To plunge into those countries of 
early enlightenment and glory, where Alexander and Mohammed had 
overthrown and founded empires, to make his name famous in their regions, 


and have it wafted back to France resounding with the echoes of Asia, 
formed the phan-tasmagoria of a delicious reverie. 


FRANCE AND HER JUNIOR REPUBLICS 


Whilst the republic was thus concentrating all its resources for an attack on 
England, it had still important interests to arrange on the continent. Its 
political province was in truth sufficiently ample. It had to treat at Rastatt 
with the empire, that is to say with the whole extant feudal system, and it 
had to tutor in their new career three republics, its offspring, to wit, the 
Batavian, Cisalpine, and Ligurian republics. 


The territories occupied by France and the new republics intermingled with 
those of still feudal Europe, in a manner dangerous to the continuance of 
peace between the two rival systems. Switzerland, wholly feudal though 
republican, was enclosed between France, Savoy, now a French province, 
and the Cisalpine. Piedmont, with which France had contracted an alliance, 
was enveloped by France, Savoy, the Cisalpine, and the Ligurian. The 
Cisalpine and the Ligurian republics, again, encompassed the duchies of 
Parma and Tuscany, and approached near enough to communicate their own 
excitement to Rome, and even Naples. The Directory, however, had taken 
the precaution to enjoin upon its agents the strictest reserve, and prohibited 
them to hold out hopes to the democrats. The intentions of the Directory on 
the point were sincere and prudent. It desired, doubtless, the progress of the 
Revolution ; but was no longer impelled to accelerate it by arms. 


True, all the Italian states were more or less agitated. Arrests were 
numerous in every city, but the French ministers interposed only by 
occasional reclamations in favour of individuals unjustly persecuted. In 
Piedmont, where wholesale incarcerations took place, the intercession of 
France was often tendered with success. In Tuscany much greater 
moderation was observed. At Naples a large class of men existed who had 
embraced the new opinions, against the increase of which a court, equally 
destitute of morality and sense, strove madly with fetters and punishments. 
The French ambassador, Trouv4, was loaded with insults. Frenchmen, too, 
had been assassinated. Even when Bonaparte was in Italy, he had found it 
difficult to restrain the fury of, the court of Naples, and now that the terror 
of his presence was removed, we may judge of what it was capable. The 


French government had forces sufficient severely to chastise its offences ; 
but to avoid disturbing the general peace, it instructed Trouve to observe the 
utmost forbearance, restrict himself to representations, and endeavour to 
reclaim it to the dictates of reason. 


THE POPE DEPOSED (FEBRUARY, 1798) 


The government, however, tottering nearest to its ruin was the papal. Not 
that it took no pains to defend itself, for it likewise made multitudinous 
arrests ; but an aged pontiff with his spirit quenched, and a few feeble 
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incompetent cardinals, could with difficulty struggle against the evils of the 
times. Already, at the instigation of the Cisalpines, the march of Ancona 
had revolted and formed itself into a republic. Thence the democrats 
preached rebellion throughout the whole Roman state. The French artists 
studying at Rome encouraged them by exhortations ; but Joseph Bonaparte 
laboured to restrain them. 


They assembled on the 28th of December to commence a revolt. Dispersed 
by the papal dragoons they sought refuge within the jurisdiction of the 
French ambassador, under the porticoes of the Corsini palace which he 
inhabited. Joseph hastened to the scene accompanied by some French 
officers and General Duphot, a distinguislied young soldier of the army of 
Italy. He attempted to interpose between the papal troops and the insurgents 
in the hope of preventing a massacre. But the papal soldiery, paying no 
respect to the ambassador, fired and killed at his side the unfortunate 
Duphot. Joseph Bonaparte immediately demanded his passports. They were 
given to him, and he forthwith took his departure for Tuscany. 


Great indignation was manifested in the Cisalpine Republic and by all the 
Italian patriots against the holy see. The army of Italy demanded with loud 
shouts to be led against Rome. 


Prof. R. W. Eogers, Drew Theological Seminary. Prof. A. Vambfiry, 
University of Budapest. 


Prof. Otto Hirschfeld, University of Berlin. 
Dr. Frederick Robertson Jones, Bryn Mawr College. 


Baron Bernardo di San Severino Quaranta, London. Dr. John P. Peters, New 
York. 


Prof. Adolph Harnack, University of Berlin. Dr. S. Rappoport, School of 
Oriental Languages, Paris. Prof. Hermann Diels, University of Berlin. 


Prof. C. W. C. Oman, Oxford University. 
Prof. I. Goldziher, University of Vienna. 


Prof. W. L. Fleming, University of West Virginia. Prof. R. Koser, University 
of Berlin. 


Disregarding caution and the inconveniences of a hostile determination, 
revolutionary zeal prevailed, and the Directory ordered Berthier, who 
commanded in Italy, to march upon Rome. On the 10th of February, 1798, 
Berthier arrived in sight of the ancient capital of the world, which the 
French army had not yet visited. The pope shut himself in the Vatican, and 
Berthier, introduced by the gate of the Peo-ple, was escorted to the Capitol, 
like some old Roman triumpher. The democrats, at the summit of their 
wishes, assembled in the Campo Vac-cino, where the vestiges of the ancient 
Forum are perceptible, and, surrounded by a stupid populace, ready to 
applaud any novelty, proclaimed the Roman Republic. The pontiff, treated 
with all the attentions due to his age and office, was abstracted from the 
Vatican during the night and conducted into Tuscany, where he found an 
asylum in a convent. The peojjle of Rome seemed to regret but indifferently 
the loss of this ruler, who had nevertheless reigned over them upwards of 
twenty years. 


Unfortunately, excesses, not against persons but against property, sullied the 
entry of the French into the ancient metropolis of the world. There was no 
longer at the head of tlie army that stern and inflexible chief, who, less from 
virtue than an abhorrence of disorder, had so severely punished 


Joseph Bonaparte (1 768-1 @i4) 
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[1797-1798 A.D.] plunderers. Bonaparte alone could have bridled cupidity 
in a country so stocked with riches. Berthier had departed for Paris, and 
Massena succeeded him. This general, to whom France owes everlasting 
gratitude for saving it at Zurich from inevitable ruin, was accused of having 
set the first example. It was one at all events that found numerous imitators. 
Palaces, convents, superb collections were mercilessly rifled. Jews, in the 
train of the army, purchased for insignificant sums magnificent objects 
recklessly abandoned to them by the depredators. The waste was as 
revolting as the pillage itself. The soldiers and subalterns were in the most 


horrible destitution ; and they naturally felt indignant at the spectacle of 
their leaders indecently gorging themselves with spoil and tarnishing the 
glory of the French name, without any relief or advantage to the army. The 
Directory recalled him and despatched to Rome a commission, composed of 
four upright and enlightened individuals, to organise the new republic. 


SWITZERLAND REORGANISED (1797-1798 A.D.) 


It might seem that Switzerland, the ancient land of liberty, famed for its 
primitive and pastoral manners, had nothing to learn from France and could 
have no cause for change. On the contrary, feudalism, which is simply a 
military hierarchy, prevailed with regard to those republics, and there were 
communities dependent on other communities, as a vassal on his suzerain, 
and groaning beneath a yoke of iron. In all the several governments, 
aristocracy had gradually engrossed the whole of the powers. In every part 
of Europe Swiss might be found forcibly banished from their country, or 
seeking in voluntary exile protection from aristocratic outrage. 
Furthermore, the thirteen cantons, disunited and not seldom opposed to 
each other, no longer possessed any force, and were quite incapable of 
defending their independence. Switzerland therefore was nothing now but a 
romantic recollection and a picturesque region ; politically, she presented 
but one unbroken chain of petty and humiliating tyrannies. 


Thus, we may conceive the effect likely to be produced within it by the 
example of the French Revolution. At Zurich, Bale, and Geneva, especially, 
great excitement has been manifested. In the latter city indeed sanguinary 
tumults had occurred. Although feeling it incumbent to propitiate Germany, 
Piedmont, Parma, Tuscany, and Naples, the Directory recognised no 
necessity for the same deference towards Switzerland, and was moreover 
greatly tempted to promote the establishment of an analogous government 
in a country justly deemed the military key of Europe. Here also, as in the 
instance of Rome, the Directory was drawn from its prescribed policy by an 
irresistible seduction. To replace the Alps in friendly hands constituted a 
motive equally persuasive with that which incited to the demolition of the 


papacy. 


Consequently, on the 28th of December, 1797, the Directory proclaimed 
that it took the Vaudois under the protection of France. This sufficed as a 


signal of insurrection to the Vaudois. The bailiffs of Bern, whose oppression 
had been long execrated, were expelled, though without ill-treatment ; trees 
of liberty were everywhere reared, and in a few days Vaud constituted itself 
into the Lemanic Republic. The Directory hastened to recognise it, and 
authorised General Menard to occupy it, signifying to the canton of Bern 
that its independence was guaranteed by France. 


In the interim the Bernese aristocrats had collected an army. Brune, who 
was intrusted with the French command, held some conferences at Pay- 
erne, but they proved fruitless, and on the 2nd of March the French troops 
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moved forward. General Schawembourg, with the division brought from the 
Rhine, occupied Soleure. Brune, with the Italian division, seized on 
Fribourg. General d’Erlach, who commanded the Bernese troops, retired. 
The Bernese troops believed themselves betrayed, and murdered their 
officers. 


Nevertheless there remained with Erlach some of those battalions, 
distinguished in all the armies of Europe for their discipline and bravery, 
and a certain number of determined peasants. On the 5th of March, Brune 
on the Fribourg road, and Schawembourg on that of Soleure, 
simultaneously attacked the positions of the Swiss army. The Swiss found 
themselves obliged to retreat, and fell back in disorder on Bern. Tlie French 
encountered in front of the city a multitude of infatuated and desperate 
mountaineers. Even women and old men rushed headlong on tlieir 
bayonets. The soldiers were reluctantly compelled to exterminate these 
pitiable zealots who sacrificed their lives so uselessly. Bern was eventually 
entered. The deni-zens of the Swiss mountains sustained their ancient 
reputation for valour, but exhibited all the blind and irrational ferocity of an 
Andalusian horde. They perpetrated a fresh massacre of officers, and 
assassinated the unfortunate Erlach. 


The capture of Bern decided the submission of all the great Swiss cantons. 
Brune, called, as had befallen so many French generals, to be the founder of 
a republic, proposed to incorporate the French part of Switzerland, the Lake 
of Geneva, Vaud, a portion of the canton of Bern, and Valais, into a single 
republic to be called the Rhodanic. But the Swiss patriots had desired a 
revolution chiefly in the hope of obtaining two principal advantages : the 
abolition of all jurisdictions of one peoj)le over another, and national unity. 
They longed to witness the extirpation of all domestic tyrannies, and to 
mould the whole into a general commonwealth by the institution of a 
central government. They prevailed that a single republic, the Helvetic, only 
should be carved out of the various subdivisions of Switzerland. 


On entering Bern, the French seized the exchequer of government, which is 
a usual proceeding and the least contested right in w^ar. All the public 
property of a vanquished government belongs to the conqueror. In all these 
petty states, equally parsimonious and extortionate, there were long- 
hoarded treasures. Bern possessed a small coffer of its own, which has 
furnished to all the enemies of France a fruitful subject of calumny. It has 
been represented to contain thirty millions, whereas it held but eight. France 
is accused of having engaged in the war merely to seize this fund and apply 
the proceeds in the Egyptian expedition @€@@ as if she could have 
supposed the authorities of Bern would not have the sense to remove it ; or 
as if it were probable she would make war and risk the consequences of 
such an invasion to gain eight millions.“ Such absurdities refute themselves. 
A contribution to defray the maintenance and pay of the troops was levied 
on the members of the old oligarchies of Bern, Fribourg, Soleure, and 
Zurich. 


The winter of 1797-1798 was drawing rapidly to a close. Five months 


[1 This is the estimate of Thiers. c Daguet,;’ however, says : ” Some 
historians calculate the sums taken from the treasury of Bern at 26,000,000 
livres. Lanfreyj estimates what was taken at Bern alone at 41,000,000 
(10,000,000 in specie and ingots, 7,000,000 in arms and munitions, 
18,000,000 in requisitions). The author of the Memoires du Marhrhal Noj 
-!” computes still higher than Lanfrey, namely at 46,000,000, the total of 
wliat was taken at Hrni in numiy, wine, corn, and arms. ‘ Behold a lesson,’ 


he says, ‘ for the instruction of those who may be temi)ti’d to introduce the 
foreigner into their native country.’ As for liapinat himself, the French 
commissioner, he set the total of what was taken from Switzerland at only 
1:5,000,000.” Diindliker/ puts Die pillage of public money at over 
17,000,000 francs, and Viesseux €€” sets it at over 30,000,000 francs. J 
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only had elapsed since the Treaty of Campo-Formio, but the situation of 
Europe had greatly changed in the interval. The republican system had 
made gigantic strides ; to the three republics previously founded by France, 
two others had been added, created within two months. Europe heard with a 
shudder the continual echo of the words : Batavian Republic, Helvetic 
Republic, Cisalpine Republic, Ligurian Republic, Roman Republic. Instead 
of three governments, France had now five to superintend OOO 
involving an additional complication of cares and further explanations for 
foreign powers. The Directory thus found itself impelled insensibly. There 
is nothing more insatiable than a system ; it creeps onward almost alone, 
expanding and overcoming even in spite of its authors. 


THE ELECTIONS OF 1798 


Whilst so many external objects demanded its attention, the domestic 
subject of the elections likewise forced itself on the anxious notice of the 
Directory. Since the 18th Fructidor there remained in the councils only such 
deputies as the Directory had voluntarily left there, and upon whom it could 
rely. These were they who had either promoted or acquiesced in the coup 
cCetat. But a new opposition was forming, composed no longer of royalists 
but of patriots. One of Bonaparte’s brothers, Lucien, elected by Corsica to 
the Five Hundred, had planted himself in this constitutional opposition, not 
from any cause of personal pique, but that he imitated his brother, and 
assumed the office of censor of the government. It was the attitude which 
suited a family that aspired to take a position apart. Lucien was a man of 
ability, and endowed with an eminent talent for the tribune. He there 


produced considerable effect, recommended as he was by the glory of his 
brother. Joseph too, since his retreat from Rome, had returned to Paris, 
where he maintained a large establishment, and dispensed a generous 
hospitality to generals, deputies, and distinguished men. The two brothers, 
Joseph and Lucien, were thus in a capacity to effect many things, which 
propriety and his studied reserve prohibited to the general, c 


THE EXPEDITION TO EGYPT 


Meanwhile Napoleon had proposed his Egyptian schemes to the Directory, 
which had received them with enthusiasm. The expedition was instantly set 
on foot. Bonaparte reached Toulon on the morning of the 9th of May and 
immediately reviewed his new army recruited almost entirely from the 
invincible soldiers of the army of Italy. In a vigorous address he recalled to 
them the wretched state he had found them in when, two years before, he 
had put himself at’ their head, and also the measure of comfort they had 
enjoyed under his command. Then he pointed out the riches of Italy with 
which his subordinates had gorged themselves. Now he promised that each 
man on his return would possess means enough to buy eight acres of land. 
At this shameless appeal to their cupidity, the soldiers replied with the cry, ” 
Long live tlie immortal republic ! ” repeated a thousand times, as if to 
guarantee that they were ready to fight again for an idea. This address, 
which is of incontestible authenticity, appeared in all the leading journals of 
the time. Tlie Directory, disgusted with the general’s plain speaking, 
ordered its suppression. The public papers published a more dignified 
address, one in which there was none of that incitement to greed, so artfully 
introduced to obliterate the moral tone and destroy the belief in generous 
impulses. 
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The squadron, under the command of Admiral Brueys, with the convoy in 
its charge, set sail on the 19th of May. The entire fleet carried about forty 
thousand soldiers and ten thousand sailors. It sailed direct for Malta, which 


Bonaparte on his own authority had determined to capture efi route. The 
republic was at peace with the kniglits of this island. But given the intention 
for war, the pretext comes easily enough to hand, and no difficulty was 
found in manufacturing one on the spot. The knights of Malta were charged 
with creating a state of war between themselves and the republic ever since 
1793 by harbouring emigres. On the evening of the 21st Prairial (June 9th) 
the squadron hove in sight of Malta. 


Bonaparte landed some portions of his troops and immediately opened a 
furious cannonade on the town of Valetta. The knights made but a feeble 
defence. This conquest of such very questionable morality cost the French 
army forty-eight hours of attack and three men. This is cheap glory. 
Napoleon departed on the 19th of June. Eleven days later Alexandria was in 
sight. On the next day he received the French consul at Alexandria on board 
his flagship. He learned from him that fourteen English ships had sailed 
within half a league of the town the day before ; that Nelson, who was in 
command of them, had inquired of the English consul news of the 
whereabouts of the French fleet, on whose pursuit he was bent since leaving 
Toulon ; and, further, that he had withdrawn in the direction of the 
Dardanelles. Nelson might return at any time @€€ not a moment must be 
lost. The disembarkation was carried out in the middle of the night. As soon 
as he had some few thousand men ashore Bonaparte divided them into three 
columns, the command of which he gave to Menou, Bon, and Kleber. He 
then marched direct upon Alexandria, which surrendered after a defence of 
a few hours. 


Bonaparte had with great foresight taken pains to let the inhabitants know 
of his firm resolve to respect their property, manners, customs, and religion. 
He even boasted of having destroyed the power of the pope, the old enemy 
of the Mussulmans. It was, he said, only against the mameluke, not against 
the porte and its subjects, that he made war. This proclamation, false in 
many respects, produced the best results. The French immediately took 
possession. 


Egypt was at that time in the hands of Murad Bey and Ibrahim Bey, who 
had almost shaken off their dependence on the porte. It was at Cairo that a 
blow must be struck at the heart of their power. Bonaparte determined to 


strike precipitately and after having left three thousand men at Alexandria 
under the command of Kleber, who had been wounded in the forehead by a 
ball during the attack on that town, he marched on the 6th of July, taking 
generals Desaix, Lannes, and Murat with lim. O@ 


Joachim Murat 


(1771-1815) 
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Their course was up the Nile, and a small flotilla of gunboats ascended the 
river to protect their right flank, while the infantry traversed a desert of 
burning sands, at a distance from the stream, and without a drop of water to 
relieve their tormenting thirst. The army of Italy, accustomed to the 
enjoyments of that delicious country, were astonished at the desolation they 
Saw around them. 


To add to their embarrassment, the enemy began to appear. Mamelukes and 
Arabs, concealed behind the hillocks of sand, interrupted their march at 
every opportunity, and woe to the soldier who straggled from the ranks, 
were it but fifty yards ! Some of these horsemen were sure to dash at him, 
slay him on the spot, and make off before a musket could be discharged at 
them. At length, however, the audacity of these incursions was checked by a 
skirmish of some little importance, near a place called Chehrheis, in which 
the French asserted their military superiority. An encounter also took place 
on the river, between the French flotilla and a number of armed vessels 
belonging to the mamelukes. Victory first inclined to the latter, but at length 
determined in favour of the French, who took, however, only a single 
galliot. 


Meanwhile, the French were obliged to march with the utmost precaution. 
The whole plain was now covered with mamelukes, mounted on the finest 
Arabian horses, and armed with pistols, carbines, and blunderbusses, of the 
best English workmanship €€@ their plumed turbans waving in the air, 
and their rich dresses and arms glittering in the sun. The French were soon 
reconciled to fighting the mamelukes, when they discovered that each of 
these horsemen carried about him his fortune, and that it not uncommonly 
amounted to considerable sums in gold. During these alarms, the French 
love of the ludicrous was not abated by the fatigues or dangers of the 
journey. 


After fourteen days of such marches they arrived within six leagues of 
Cairo, and beheld at a distance the celebrated Pyramids, but learned, at the 
same time, that Murad Bey, with twenty-two of his brethren, at the head of 
their mamelukes, had formed an entrenched camp at a place called 
Embabeh, with the purpose of covering Cairo and giving battle to the 
French. On the 21st of July, as the French continued to advance, they saw 
their enemy in the field, and in full force. A splendid line of cavalry, under 
Murad and the other beys, displayed the whole strength of the mamelukes. 
Their right rested on the imperfectly entrenched camp, in which lay twenty 
thousand infantry, defended by forty pieces of cannon. But the infantry 
were an undisciplined rabble ; the guns, wanting carriages, were mounted 
on clumsy wooden frames ; and the fortifications of the camp were but 
commenced, and presented no formidable opposition. Bonaparte made his 
dispositions. He extended his line to the right, in such a manner as to keep 
out of gunshot of the entrenched camp, and have only to encounter the line 
of cavalry. 


Murad Bey saw this movement, and, fully aware of its consequence, 
prepared to charge with his magnificent body of horse, declaring he would 
cut the French up like gourds. Bonaparte, as he directed the infantry to form 
squares to receive them, called out to his men, ” From yonder Pyramids 
twenty centuries behold your actions.” The mamelukes advanced with the 
utmost speed, and corresponding fury, and charged with horrible yells. They 
disordered one of the French squares of infantry, which would have been 
sabred in an instant, but that the mass of this fiery militia was a 
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little behind the advanced guard. The French had a moment to restore order, 
and used it. The combat then in some degree resembled that which, nearly 
twenty years afterwards, took place at Waterloo ; the hostile cavalry 
furiously cliarging the squares of infantry, and trying, by the most 
undaunted efforts of courage, to break in upon them at every practicable 
point, while a tremendous hre of musketry, grapeshot, and shells, crossing 
in various directions, repaid their audacity. Nothing in war was ever seen 
more desperate than the exertions of the mamelukes. Failing to force their 
horses through tlie French squares, individuals were seen to wheel them 
round, and rein them back on the ranks, that they might disorder them by 
kicking. As they became frantic with despair, they hurled at the immovable 
phalanxes, which they could not break, their pistols, their poniards, and 
their carbines. Those who fell wounded to the ground dragged themselves 
on, to cut at the legs of the French with their crooked sabres. But their 
efforts were all in vain. 


The mamelukes, after the most courageous efforts to accomplish their 
purpose, were finally beaten off with great slaughter ; and as they could not 
form or act in squadron, their retreat became a confused flight. The greater 
part attempted to return to their camp, from that sort of instinct, as 
Napoleon termed it, which leads fugitives to retire in the same direction in 
which they advanced. By taking this route they placed themselves betwixt 
the French and the Nile ; and the sustained and insupportable fire of the 
former soon obliged them to plunge into the river, in hopes to escape by 
swimming to the opposite bank €€€ a desperate effort, in which few 
succeeded. Their infantry at the same time evacuated their camp without a 
show of resistance, precipitated themselves into the boats, and endeavoured 
to cross the Nile. Very many of these also were destroyed. The French 
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soldiers long afterwards occupied themselves in fishing for the drowned 
mamelukes, and failed not to find money and valuables upon all whom they 
could recover. Murad Bey, with a part of his best mamelukes, escaped the 
slaughter by a more regular movement to the left, and retreated by Gizeh 
into Upper Egypt. 


Thus were in a great measure destroyed the finest cavalry, considered as 
individual horsemen, that were ever known to exist. ” Could I have united 
the mameluke horse to the French infantry,” said Bonaparte, ” I should have 
reckoned myself master of the world.” The destruction of a body hitherto 
regarded as invincible struck terror, not through Egypt only, but far into 
Africa and Asia, wherever the Moslem religion prevailed ; and the rolling 
fire of musketry by which the victory was achieved procured for Bonaparte 
the oriental appellation of ” Sultan of fire.” 


After this combat, which, to render it more striking to the Parisians, 
Bonaparte termed the “battle of the Pyramids,” Cairo surrendered without 
resistance. Lower Egypt was completely in the hands of the French, and 
thus far the expedition of Bonaparte had been perfectly successful -P 


FRENCH ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF THE NILE“ 


It -was just as well that the general had, by his rapid victories, so firmly 
established himself in Egypt, for on returning to Cairo he learned through 
an aide-de-camp of General Kleber that all retirement from it was for the 
moment impossible. The French had just experienced a terrible naval 


[ 1 A fuller account of this famous conflict will be given from English 
sources in the history of England. ] 
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disaster. After the disembarkation of Bonaparte’s troops, Admiral Brueys 
had brought up his fleet at tlie mouth of the Nile along the islet of Abukir. 
But instead of securing himself in the harbour, he was content to keep his 
fleet in the roadstead, not thinking that the enemy would dare to push his 
fleet in between him and the island. This however is what happened. On the 
evening of the 14th Thermidor (August 1st), Nelson’s entire fleet hove in 
sight. By a daring manoeuvre a part of the English ships slipped in between 
Abukir and the French ships, which were thus taken between two fires. A 
furious and terrible engagement followed, during the night. Admiral Brueys 
in the Orient’ a magnificent ship of one hundred and fifty guns, fought 
desperately. He was even on the point of taking the Bellero-pJion’ one of 
the chief English ships, with which the Orient was engaged hand to hand, 
when he was cut in two by a shot and his vessel, burning with an 
inextinguishable fire, was blown up with a fearful noise. It was then a little 
after 10 o’clock at night. 


A division of the French fleet under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Villeneuve had not seen the signal to engage. If at this moment he had 
fallen into line with all his vessels intact, fortune might have decided in 
favour of the French, as the English fleet was severely mauled. But instead 
the vice-admiral slipped his cables and sailed into the open. The French 
were compelled to succumb to numbers. The Artemis, the Franklin, the 
Sovereign People, and the Tonnant fought to the last extremity. The captain 
of the Tonna7it, Dupetit-Thouars, cut througli both thighs, still urged his 
men to resist. The battle ended from exhaustion. 


All the French ships were taken, sunk, or put out of action. The victor was 
almost as roughly handled. Nelson, carrying off from seven to eight 
thousand French seamen as prisoners, was obliged to take refuge in a 
Neapolitan port to repair his fleet. That victory, so dearly bought, gave him 
an immense reputation. He was made Baron Nelson of the Nile. This was 
one of the most decisive results of the Egyptian expedition. 


Bonaparte received the news with stoic fortitude. ” Perhaps,” he said, ” the 
English will compel me to carry out greater undertakings than I 
contemplated.” He confided to one of the savants accompanying him 
@@@ to Vol-ney in fact @@® a few of his great projected enterprises. 


Since Turkey had declared war on the French, it would be at 
Constantinople, which he would reach through Asia, that he would strike a 
blow at the English. Once there, he saw himself master of Europe, 
liberating Poland, holding Russia in check, subduing Austria, and 
forbidding England to enter the Mediterranean. At that time, and Volney 
must have known it, Bonaparte’s ambition had grown into a mania. Seeing 
a probability of receiving no reinforcements from France for some time to 
come, he recruited soldiers in the country itself. 


In order to stand well with the inhabitants he adapted himself to their 

customs, while imposing some of his own on them. He modified their laws, 
established schools, repaired roads, desert tracks, and canals, besides marry- 
ing his soldiers to the young Egyptian women. ^ His soldiers fell easily into 


[1 Compare the similar acts of Alexander the Great in Persia. Crowe? says : 
“He was scrupulous in the distribution of justice @@@ resistless. But he 
sought to obtain a still stronger hold on their imagination, by passing for a 
prophet, or heavensent conqueror. A similar idea had inspired Robespierre 
in France : that of Bonaparte proved as unsuccessful, and only served to 
mark his extravagant ambition, as well as that want or defiance of all 
principle which characterised his nation and age. 


” Madame de Stael called Napoleon a Robespierre on horseback. Never was 
truth more full and poignant : the utterance of it was more galling than all 
the despot’s decrees of exile in return.” ] 
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the new circumstances ; they led a free and easy life, and, amidst the 
pleasures offered by the city of Cairo, soon forgot the cares of the mother- 
country. 


Nevertheless a formidable sedition broke out in Cairo (October 21st). 
General Dupuy was the first victim. A number of Frenchmen perished with 


him. The suppression was horrible, savage, and merciless. Formed in 
column, the troops hurled themselves on the rebels and made a veritable 
butchery of them. Bonaparte gave orders that all armed inhabitants found in 
the streets should be killed. The insurgents did not delay in a speedy 
submission, though more than five thousand of their number were lost. 


The clemency of the conqueror has been much praised. Here Ave have a 
sample of it. For a fixed period, thirty prisoners were executed daily. The 
intention was to terrify the people. One morning, the French troops led a 
herd of donkeys heavily laden with sacks on to the place de Caire. There 
was an enormous crowd present, curious to know what the sacks contained. 
The soldiers opened them all simultaneously and hundreds of heads rolled 
out. Neither Fouch’ nor Carrier had ever conceived such a thing as this. 
And what had been the crime of these wretches ? A wish to free their 
country, invaded and down-trodden by the foreigner. It is quite certain that 
the black inhabitants of the desert would form but an indifferent opinion of 
European civilisation. @@ 


THIERS ON THE RESULTS OF THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION” 


The celebrated naval battle of Abukir or the Nile was the most disastrous 
that the French navy had ever sustained and its military consequences 
threatened to be most fatal. Tidings of the misfortune rapidly circulated 
through Egypt, and caused a moment of despair to the army. Bonaparte 
received the intelligence with imperturbable calmness. ” So be it ! ” he 
cried ; ” we must die here, or issue forth great as the ancients.” Bonaparte 
sought to distract his soldiers by different expeditions, and soon taught them 
to forget the disaster. At the fete of the foundation of the republic, 
celebrated on the 1st Vendemiaire [September 22nd] he strove to exalt their 
imagination ; he caused to be engraved on Pompey’s pillar the names of the 
forty soldiers first killed in Egypt. These were the forty who had fallen in 
the assault of Alexandria. Their names, furnished from the obscure villages 
of France, were thus associated with the immortality of Pompey and 
Alexander. He likewise addressed to his army a grand and thrilling 
allocution, retracing its wondrous history. It ran thus : 


“Soldiers: 


“We celebrate the first day of the year VII of the republic. Five years ago 
the independence of the French people was menaced ; but you took Toulon ; 
it was the presage of the ruin of your enemies. A year after you beat the 
Austrians at Dego. The year subsequent you were on the summit of the 
Alps. Two years ago you fought against Mantua, and won the famous 
victory of San Giorgio. Last year you were at the sources of the Drave and 
the Isonzo, on your return from Germany. Who would then have said that 
you would this day be on the banks of the Nile, in the centre of the ancient 
world ? From the English, renowned in arts and commerce, to the hideous 
and ferocious Bedouin, you attract the eyes of all nations. Soldiers, your 
destiny is glorious, because you are worthy of what you have done aiul of 
the opinion entertained of you. You will die with honour, like the brave men 
whose names are written on this column, or you will return to your country 
covered with laurels, and the admiration of the universe. During the live 
months we have been absent from Europe, we have been the constant object 
of solicitude to our countrymen. On this day forty millions of citizens 
celebrate the era of representative governments ; forty millions of citizens 
think of you ; all say, ‘ It is to their labours, to their blood, that we owe 
general peace, tranquillity, the prosperity of commerce, and the blessings of 
civil liberty.’ ” @@ 
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The cannon of Nelson, which destroyed the French fleet at Abukir, re- 
echoed from one end of Europe to the other, and everywhere revived the 
spirit of resistance to tlae ambition of tlie republic. That great event not 
only destroyed the charm of her invincibility, but relieved the allies from 
the dread arising from the military talents of Napoleon and his terrible 
Italian army, whom it seemed permanently to sever from Europe. The 
subjugation of Switzerland and the conquest of Italy were no longer looked 
upon with mere secret apprehension ; they became the subject of loud and 
impassioned complaint over all Europe ; and the allied sovereigns, upon 
this auspicious event, determined to engage in open preparations for the 
resumption of hostilities. > Alison.* 


The battle of Abukir robbed the French of all their ascendency in the 
Levant, and transferred to England a decisive predominance. The porte 
solemnly declared war against France, September 4th, 1798, and coalesced 
with Russia and England. The sultan ordered the formation of an army for 
the reconquest of Egypt. This event rendered the situation of the French 
extremely critical. Separated from France, and cut off from succour by the 
victorious fleets of England, they were exposed to the attacks of all the 
ferocious hordes of the East. They were but thirty thousand to contend 
against such perils. 


It began to be insinuated that the success of Nelson ought to be the sig-nal 
for a general rising €@ that the powers of Europe ought to take 
advantage of the moment when the most formidable army of France and her 
greatest captain were imprisoned in Egypt, to march against her and repel 


within her own confines her soldiers and her principles. Such suggestions 
soon became rife in all the courts. This was the moment, they were told, to 
second the court of Naples, to league together against the common enemy, 
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to rise all at once upon the rear of the French, and exterminate them from 
one end of the peninsula to the other. Austria was urged that she ought to 
seize the moment when the Italian states took the French in rear to attack 
them in front, and wrest Italy from their possession. The thing would be of 
easy accomplishment, she was reminded, for Bonaparte and his terrible 
army were no longer on the Adige. The empire was incited by the 
remembrance of the territory it had lost, and of the compulsory cession of 
the limit of the Rhine. Urgent but vain endeavours were made to draw 
Prussia from her neutrality ; and lastly, with Paul of Russia, influences were 
used to decide him to grant the assistance so long and idly promised by his 
predecessor Catherine. c 


The winter of 1798-1799 was spent in preparations ; but the court of 
Naples, elated by the victory and presence of Nelson, could not restrain its 
enthusiasm until spring, and commenced war by advancing upon Rome in 
the month of December. The French, few in number, under Championnet, 
retreated to the mountains behind Soracte. Mack, the Austrian general, 
commanding the Neapolitans, followed them, and was soon defeated by a 
soldier of the school of Bonaparte. The Neapolitan army evacuated not only 
Rome, but fled, without making a stand, back to their own capital. Capua, a 
town most capable of resistance, and defended by a rapid stream, 
surrendered without firing a shot ; and the royal family abandoned Naples. 
The lazzaroni, unsupported and uncommanded, held out for several days 
against the French, and would certainly have succeeded in repelling them 


altogether, had a prince or general of spirit and authority remained amongst 
them ; but the pusillanimity of the Bourbon race was everywhere alike 
unredeemed by a single trait of firmness or valour. 


Naples now became the Parthenopean Republic, January 23rd, 1799 ; while, 
to complete the conquest of Italy, the king of Piedmont, the earliest ally of 
the French Republic, was hurled from his throne, December 9th, 1798. The 
Directory despatched an officer to take possession of Turin, and to garrison 
it. ” France,” says Thiers, ” had the same right to overthrow the court of 
Piedmont, as the garrison of a fortress has to destroy the buildings that 
obstruct its defence.” In virtue of this martial law, the king was forced to 
abdicate, and was exiled to Sardinia. In merited retribution, this violence 
and grasping ambition on the part of France turned out to weaken her 
power. She had occupied and revolutionised provinces and kingdoms ; but 
had not given them that freedom and independence which enables a land to 
acquire national feeling, and to defend itself. ^ The very revenues of each 
country 


[lYet the words of Thiers should be borne in mind : “Tt is an error to 
reproach the French Directory with the disorders that prevailed in the allied 
states. No resolution, however strong, could have obviated the outbreak of 
passions which disturbed them ; and as to the exactions, the prohibition of 
Bonaparte himself had not succeeded to prevent them in the conquered 
provinces. What a single individual, powerful in genius and vigour and on 
the spot, could not effect, was much less possible to a government 
composed of five members and seated at a great distance. Still, the majority 
of the Directory was animated with the purest zeal to promote the welfare 
of the new republics, and viewed with lively indignation the insolence and 
extortions of the generals, and the palpable robberies of the companies. 
Excepting Barras, who shared in the profits of these companies and was the 
patron-saint of all the corruptionists at Milan, the four directors denounced 
in the strongest terms the proceedings in Italy. Lar4vellifere-L“peaux 
especially, whose stern probity was shocked by such atrocities, submitted a 
plan to the Directory which met its approval. He proposed that a 
commission should continue to direct the Roman government, and restrain 
the military authority ; that an ambassador be sent to Milan to represent the 
French government and deprive the staff of all influence ; that tliis 


ambassador be empowered to make the alterations in the Cisalpine 
constitution which were needful, such as reducing the number of local 
divisions, of public functionaries, and of members in the two councils ; and 
that this ambassador have for assistant an administrator capable of 
organising a system of taxation and responsibility. This plan was adopted.” 
c] 
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were swallowed up by the rival spoliations of general and proconsul. A 
provincial force could not anywhere be raised or depended on. The army, 
the diminished army of France alone, was thus scattered over an immense 
frontier, extending from the north of Holland to the south of Italy, with 
Switzerland, no longer neutral, in the midst, whose mountains it became 
now necessary to defend. Bonaparte was absent from the camp ; and 
Moreau was in disgrace, as moderate and monarchically inclined, whilst the 
talents and vigour of Carnot no longer guided the operations of the Parisian 
war-office. Nevertheless, the Directory esteemed themselves, as of old, 
invincible, and meditated nothing less than a march upon Vienna, although 
a few thousand troops were all that they could collect upon the Rhine. It 
was now, by their order, that the famous project of the conscription was 
presented to the legislature, and passed into a law ; so careful were these 
predecessors of Bonaparte in providing the ample materials of military 
despotism. The convention had 


set the example by its requisitions, and its levee en masse; but these were 
temporary expedients to meet a pressing danger.^ The conscription now 
voted placed all Frenchmen, from the age of twenty-one to twenty-five, at 


the disposal of the minister of war. The government instantly put the law in 
force, to recruit the armies. Jourdan, l^ernadotte, Massena, and Scherer 
were appointed to commands : this last, whom Bonaparte had superseded as 
drunken and incapable in 1796, was now reap-pointed, whilst Moreau was 
placed in a subordinate station. But such was the will of Barras. 


The new coalition sent an army into the field numbering 300,000 men. The 
fresh troops of the emperor of Russia made one-fourth of this complement, 
and were commanded by Suvaroff, the conqueror of Praga, the suburb of 
Warsaw. The Russian general was destined to act in Italy, as a theatre where 
the courage of the Austrians might be damped by the memory of recent 
disasters. Hitherto the neutrality of Switzerland had obliged the tide of war 
to respect and roll on either side of her rocky barrier. But the French had 
now usurped the country ; and as, by a pedantic rule in the military theory 
of the day, since disproved, the power that possessed the 


\} A few months before (the Directory) had become actually bankrupt. Tlie 
interest on the debt was two hundred and fifty-eight millions ; it paid two- 
thirds in drafts on the national property which lost five-sixths of their 
nominal value, the other third was consolidated and inscribed in the ledger 
of the public debt. The Directory brought the general irritation to a climax. 
By two tyrannical measures a forced and progressive loan of one hundred 
millions and the law of hostages against the relatives of the \migr/s and 
former (ci-devant) nobles ; the latter destroyed the security of 150,000 
families. The councils in order to meet the attacks of Europe decreed the 
law of conscription, which constrained all citizens from twenty to twenty- 
five to render military service and ordered a levy of 200,000 men. @@@ 
DuRtn-.rf An incident of this period was a small war with the United States, 
which resulted in provoking the capture of much French commerce by 
American vessels. An account of this war will be found in the history of the 
United States. | 
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mountains and the sources of rivers could easily master the plain at their 
feet, and the streams traversing them, the prime object of the belligerents 
was to dispute with each other the higher Alps. With this view, Austria 
collected two armies in the eastern frontier of Switzerland, in the Tyrol, and 
amongst the Grisons, who had called for their aid ; whilst the archduke 
Charles, with another in Bavaria, menaced at once the upper Rhine and the 
Swiss frontier on the north. To oppose these armies, jSIassena, early in 
March, invaded the Grison country, and drove the Austrians from the valley 
of the Rhine, which he occupied from the Lake of Constance to St. 
Gotthard. Jourdan, at the same time, advanced against the archduke 
Charles, and posted his army betwixt the Lake of Constance and the 
Danube. 


FRENCH DISASTERS AND LOSS OF ITALY (1799 A.D.) 


Here the first blow was struck. The archduke was more than a match for his 
old antagonist. He attacked the French, in a weak point of their line, forced 
it, and compelled Jourdan to retreat. The latter sought to take his revenge at 
Stockach, March 22nd, 1799. His chief attempt was directed against the 
archduke’s right, and Soult succeeded at first in driving it before him ; but, 
reinforced, it stood its ground. Prince Charles, himself, charged at the head 
of his cavalry, and after a stubborn contest the French gave way, and 
suffered a defeat. The army of Jourdan,’ in consequence, retired behind the 
Rhine. In Italy, at the same time, Scherer, experienced like success. If the 
Directory had sought out a commander to act as a foil to Bonaparte on the 
theatre of that general’s exploits, it could not have chosen otherwise. 
Scherer, instead of passing the Adige, manoeuvred with vague intention ; 
was beaten by Kray at Magnano April 5th ; and driven back, in a short 
month’s time, to the Oglio and the Adda ; where, conscious of his 
incapacity, he yielded up the command to Moreau. But it was too late for 
this able general to retrieve the campaign. Suvaroff had arrived with his 
Russians. He forced the passage of the Adda, defeated the French at 


Cassano April 28th,2 and, surrounding one of their divisions, compelled it 
to surrender. 


Moreau, however, manoeuvred, and took post in the Apennines, to await the 
coming of Macdonald, who had evacuated Naples and Rome, and was 
advancing to the aid of his comrades in northern Italy. Macdonald, issuing 
alone from the mountains, routed the first Austrian corps with which he 
came in contact, but now found himself on the banks of the Trebbia, in 
presence of an overwhelming force of Austrians and Russians. Retreat 
would have been prudent ; but Macdonald stood his ground and gave battle 
to Suvaroff. It was renewed for three successive days @€€ the 17th, 
18th, and 19th of June ; and even the night brought no cessation to the 
carnage. The Polish legion, under Dombrowski, was here destroyed almost 
to aman. The French were defeated with great loss [15,000 men], not a 
general officer escaping without a wound. 


THE 30TH PRAIRIAL 


Disasters came thick on every side. In Germany and Italy the French had 
been routed. Even in Switzerland Massena had abandoned the line of 


[^ Jourdan was compelled by illness to relinquish his counnand to Ernouf, 
and he yielded later to Massena. | 


[2 ”The very same day the court of Vienna stained its honour with an 
infamous man-hunt. The ministers of France at the congress of Rastatt, 
where the peace of the empire was being discussed, were assassinated by 
Austrian hussars.”’/; 
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the Rhine. An English and Russian army had made good a descent upon 
Holland. La Vendee and the Chouans showed symptoms of another 
insurrection. On the Directory fell the blame of these evil fortunes. Every 


class joined in execrating it : the ro3/alists in silent indignation. The 
military attributed to the ” lawyers,” as they called the directors, the 
weakness and disorganisation of the armies. The patriots declared, with 
truth, that the government was as imbecile and powerless abroad as it was 
violent and tyrannical at home. To submit to dictatorial rule, and yet not 
find in it energy sufficient to repulse the foreign enemy, was disgraceful and 
insufferable. 


The period arrived for new elections. They were universally democratic ; 
but the Directory dared no longer to cancel them. A powerful majority 
declared against them in the council of Ancients and of the Five Hundred, 
no longer constitutional and royalist, as in Fructidor, but constitutional and 
democratic. The lot for quitting the Directory falling on Rewbell, the noted 
Sieyes was chosen in his place. ^ Successive attacks now took place against 
the old members and spirit of the government ; Barras, however, being 
excepted €@ that flexible politician having made his peace with the 
opposition. The Directory was deprived of its dictatorial power OOO of 
its right of suppressing journals ; and public opinion, thus regaining its 
organ, became trebly powerful. The majority of the legislature determined 
to force the three directors hostile to it to give in their resignations. A 
commission was appointed, a report demanded of the state of the nation, 
and menaces of proceeding to extremes went as far as parliamentary vigour 
would admit. The old directors, supported by Larevelliere-Lepeaux, 
remained obstinate. They invoked the constitution, and their inviolability 
thereby decreed ; but the answer was prompt and apt. They had violated the 
constitution to support themselves in Fructidor. On similar grounds of 
expediency, it might be violated to their prejudice: they were forced to 
resign. Ducos, Moulins, and Gohier were appointed in their place. The last 
two were democrats attached to the directorial system, but they became 
ciphers./ 


With the dismissal of the directors all the ministers resigned. Thus one saw 
disappear from the political arena Talleyrand, Scherer, Francois de 
Neufchateau, and Ramel, all the members of the directorial ministry. The 
change was absolute ; Barras alone was left of the old Directory. 


This is what is now called the 30th Prairial, a peaceful day, which 
nevertheless, was a revolution of men and ideas. The populace was so 
accustomed to changes that it took no notice. What did any movement in 
the Directory matter to it ? Thus one notices a complete progressive 
degenera-tion in the energy of the Revolution. Under the convention 
nothing was done without legislative proscription and the scaffold ; on the 
9th Thermidor there were more executions vof exiles ; on the 14th 
Vendemiaire cannon 


[} Abb6 SieyO@s, while envoy of the French Republic, had made a 
reputation of some importance amongst the statesmen of Europe. In 
intimate consultation with him, the Russian cabinet, while justifying and 
declaring its intention of maintaining complete neutrality, had spoken 
overtly on the little consistency to be found in French politics so incessantly 
disturbed. How treat with regularity so mobile a system which offered 
neither stability nor duration ? What alliance was to be made with an 
authority subject to change every three months ? Ahh6 Siey6s acquiesced in 
these opinions and answered that, like them, he was for unity ; monarchy in 
one form or another appeared to him the system most in keeping with the 
manners and customs of France. Abb6 Sieyes repeated his favourite project, 
the elevation of a prince of the house of Brunswick to the position of 
constitutional king of France, or as protector of the nation, a necessary 
transitional concession to the members of the two councils who In their 
daily sittings vowed hatred of kings. Such conferences were repeated with 
much interest several linies in Berlin. Full of such ideas, Abb’ Sieyes had 
returned to Paris, OOO rArKk.riwrK.”’] 
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resounded in the bloody streets of Paris ; on the 18th Fructidor there was 
wholesale transportation and during the 30th Prairial all was carried out by 
ballot and majority vote. The deterioration of the revolutionary principle is 
visible here. A new epoch approaches out of the need of strong government. 
It will succeed and receive the heritage of those small characters who are 


contending for authority; the 30th Prairial is a preparation for the 18th 
Brumaire , a formula of constitution is alone needed to end the republic 
which is wasting away in the arms of the Directory.’ 


A new administration always endeavours to signalise itself by vigour ; and 
the present, possessed of the legislative majority, were not checked by the 
extravagance of the measures which they proposed. A forced loan, an 
extension of the conscription law, filled at once the armies and the coffers 
of the state, whilst the law of hostages, rendering all the nobles of a 
province answerable for its tranquillity, compelled them to exert themselves 
to put down insurrection. Barras redoubled his zeal in his peculiar 
department, the police ; he appointed his creature Fouche, to preside over it. 
To the discernment of Barras, France owes the advancement of Bonaparte, 
Talleyrand, and Fouche : the three names tell sufficiently his discernment. 


THE BATTLE OF NOVI 


The young Joubert, in whom the Directory hoped to raise a rival to 
Bonaparte, was now commissioned to take the command in Italy against 
Suvaroff. Like the general whom he sought to emulate, his marriage was 
simultaneous with and accessory to his appointment. ” To conquer or 
perish,” was his parting promise to his young bride. He crossed the Alps 
with reinforcements, rallying the remains of Moreau’s and Macdonald’s 
force. But he was still far inferior in number to Suvaroff ; to whom Mantua, 
and all the fortresses of southern Italy, had already surrendered. Joubert, 
however, bent more on acting a heroic part than anxious to defend his 
country, gave the Russian general battle at Novi.“ It was fought on the 15th 
of August with obstinacy and slaughter, but with little skill on either side. 
Suvaroff, with superior forces, attacked on every point. Joubert advanced to 
the front, to support and encourage his men, when a ball struck him to the 
heart. His dying word bade his soldiers advance, but in vain. Moreau again 
resumed the command, and only succeeded in bringing oft’ a defeated and 
shattered army. Thus Italy was lost in the campaign of a few months./ 


[1 The Austro-Russians were sixty thousand strong, the French army not 
half that number ; but it fought for the sacred cause of liberty and for the 
republic, which doubled its strength ; and it threw itself furiously, head 
down, upon the legions of Austria and Russia. The tight lasted until nearly 


eleven, and then, crushed, harassed, overwhelmed by numbers, the French 
were obliged to yield ground, leaving behind some standards and thirty- 
seven pieces of artillery. They had lost about five thousand men in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners ; the Austro-Russiaiis had lost nearly twenty 
thousand. Historians, on the strength of the Iviiown false calculations of the 
royalist Jomini, who only attribute to the allied army a loss ecjual to tliat of 
the Frencli, contradict themselves by asserting that the Austro-Uussians 
were so impaired and broken that they were incapable of any movement on 
the following day. It would very .surely have been otherwise had not their 
losses been much greater ; tliey would not have allowed their enemy to 
reorganise them.selves in the pa.sses of the Alps preparatory to again taking 
the offensive. The defeat of the French in demoralising the enemy, partook 
of all the results of a victory. A few more of such successes and the Austro- 
Russians would have been exterminated. 


The death of Joubert did not le.s.sen public grief, it gave events a more 
gloomy appearance on the surface than was in reality the case. The newest, 
pure.st and most popular glories disappeared one after another, carried away 
by a sort of fatality as if to clear the ground for the appearance of the fated 
genius of Bonaparte. After Marceau, Iloche ; after lioche, Joubert. And 
these were they whom it had become a habit to look upon not only as 
defenders of the nation but of justice, right, and liberty. Joubert had a 
gorgeous entombment in the hearts of all jiatrifits. @@€ ITamki..”] 
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While in upper Italy tlie soldiers of the French army showed a bold front to 
the enemy, and in Switzerland General Lecourbe continually harassed the 
Austrians and beat them in twenty engagements, a signal success was 
achieved over the English in Holland. The northern army was there 
commanded by General Brune, a former printer, zealous member of the 
cordeliers, and a friend of Camille Desmoulins. He had twenty-five 
thousand men under his orders, including the contingent furnished by the 


Batavian Republic, all ready to hurl the English into the sea should they 
disembark. 


This opportunity did not fail. Towards the end of August the English under 
the duke of York-disembarked some twenty thousand men, and immediately 
effected a junction with a Russian army corps under the command of 
General Hermann. This allied army was about forty thousand strong. Brune 
fell upon the Anglo-Russians before they had time to collect themselves. 
After beating them in several successive encounters he administered a 
sanguinary defeat upon them near Bergen-op-Zoom on the 19th of 
September. Two thousand prisoners, more than three thousand dead and 
wounded, twenty-five pieces of artillery and five standards, were the results 
of that memorable day which cost the French scarcely a thing and which 
was the prelude to a treaty of which we shall speak later on. 


While the republic was inwardly given over to these wretched intrigues, it 
was again outwardly taking the ascendant which it had lost in a moment, 
and astounding Europe again with the promptness and importance of its 
actions. Brune in Holland had, after the battle at Bergen, effected a 
retrograde movement to draw the enemy into a position so formidable that 
he could there administer to him an irreparable defeat. The allies fell into 
the trap. Encouraged by a partial success in an affair of outposts the duke of 
York advanced on the 6th of October to hurl himself against the trenches at 
Kastrikum. The fight lasted twelve hours. At the end of the day the Anglo- 
Russians fled in all directions towards the sea, leaving on the field a 
multitude of dead and abandoning more than fifteen hundred prisoners, 
eleven pieces of artillery, all their ammunition and baggage. As Brune had 
foreseen, it was an irreparable defeat. The allied army, harassed, closely 
pursued, would have infallibly been hurled into the sea if the duke of York, 
seeing inevitable ruin ahead, had not asked to cajDitu-late. An agreement 
was signed at Alkmaar by which the duke of York was compelled to re- 
embark with all his troops, after restoring all French or Batavian prisoners. 
Thus ended miserably the expedition upon which England had built such 
great hopes. ^ General Brune had gained his object without being obligCQI 
to exterminate an enemy who begged for mercy. Holland was henceforward 
purged of all Russian or English troops and the republic had regained all its 
former prestige. 


RENEWAL OF FRENCH VICTORY 


In Italy the affairs of France had not been slow to re-establish themselves. 
After the death of Joubert and the sanguinary fight at Novi, where, 


[1 The English, however, gained as usual important triumphs on the sea, as 
will be described in the history of England, the victories including the 
acquisition of the entire Dutch fleet in the Texel, the capture of a French 
expedition to Ireland, the capture of Minorca and the blockade of Malta, the 
death in India of France’s friend Tippoo Sahib, and the general control of 
the waters. | 
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conquered, the French had appeared stronger than the conquerors, Moreau 
had maintained the defensive without trouble. Recalled to Paris at the end 
of Vendemiaire he had given up the command to Championnet who now 
found the army of the Alps and that of Italy under his command. 
Championnet at once took the offensive, and, in a series of engagements of 
utmost importance from a moral point of view, in a few days brought 
victory once more to his folds. But where the triumph of French arms was 
glorious and prodigious of results was in Switzerland. Archduke Charles 
had received orders from the Aulic council to retire before Massena and to 
take again a position on the Rhine. He effected this move with great 
rapidity. September 18th he was before Mannheim at the head of thirty 
thousand men. At daybreak he attacked the French trenches with his whole 
force. The republicans were only five thousand strong, commanded by 
Laroche and Ney ; they were compelled to give way after a frightful combat 
in which the enemy’s losses were three times as heavy as the French. 
During this time Suvaroff, considerably weakened by his disastrous victory 
at Novi, was advancing towards Switzerland, which the Austrian court had 
forbidden him to enter, in order to put the army in Helvetia between two 
fires. Massena having made the mistake of allowing Archduke Charles to 
withdraw unassailed. Another Russian army under the command of General 


Korsakoff was operating in the same way in Switzerland. It was necessary 
that the French should win at all hazards, otherwise the whole of their 
eastern frontier would be at the mercy of the enemy. 


Massena fully grasped the gravity of the situation. He had an inspiration of 
genius. Realising the necessity of destroying Korsakoff’s army before 
Suvaroff could cross the Alps, he turned rapidly to meet it, and 
accomplished this on the morning of September 25th on the shore of the 
Linth. The Austro-Russians occupied the town of Zurich which bestrides 
the two banks of the river. Three Russian regiments which contested the 
passage of the Linth were completely exterminated. The evening of that 
first day the French were masters of the entire right shore of the Lake of 
Zurich. This was a considerable achievement in itself, but victory was 
incomplete so long as the enemy occupied the town, and it was necessary to 
dislodge him quickly as Conde’s army and a considerable corps of 
Bavarians were advancing to his assistance. 


The battle was resumed on the morrow with redoubled fury. The town of 
Zurich was enveloped in a circle of fire ; hand-to-hand fighting took place 
in the streets ; there was a fearful slaughter. The Russians allowed 
themselves to be killed with astonishing impassiveness. Korsakoff’s rout 
was complete by evening, and the ruins of his army fled in disorder towards 
the Rhine. Those two bloody days cost the Russians 8,000 in killed, 7,000 
in wounded, and 5,000 prisoners @@@ 20,000 in all. Moreover they left 
in French hands 6 standards and about 150 cannon. It was an overwhelming 
disaster. 


And yet all was not over. Suvaroff was advancing ; Massena wrote to the 
Directory : ” Suvaroff arrives; I am going to conquer him.” He conquered 
him to some purpose. Harassed by the troops of Gudin and Lecourbe, 
Suvaroff’s army had already lost heavily when, on the 8th Vendemiaire 
(September 30th), it debouched into the valley of Muthenthal, wliere it 
encountered the main body of the French. The Russians, already worn with 
fatigue, were overthrown, cut to pieces, and obliged to precipitately gain the 
banks of the Rhine, after suffering frightful loss. Massena then thought of 
meeting Korsakoff, who seemed to meditate a fresh offensive move on the 
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Thur. October 7th one of his divisions met, on the Bussingen side, General 
Korsakoff marching at the head of about twelve thousand men, Russians 
and Bavarians. The action, opening with extraordinary vigour, was not of 
long duration. The allies were soon compelled to seek safety in flight after 
leaving a great number of their men on the field. On the same day General 
Gazan attacked a large corps of Russians and emigres commanded by 
Conde in person, before Constance, Impetuously charged upon, Conde’s 
army recoiled in disorder, and sought refuge in the town, which the 
republicans entered pellmell with them. Fighting took place in the streets 
until ten o’clock at night. Nearly all the emigres were taken or killed. The 
prince of Condd and his grandson, the duke d’Enghien, escaped only under 
cover of night. The enemy’s losses in these simultaneous encounters 
amounted to nearly six thousand men. It was the last act of that great battle 
of Zurich, which had lasted fifteen days. The results were immense. In that 
memorable fortnight the Austro-Russians had been entirely destroyed or 
dispersed, 


Helvetia had been freed, the 


French frontiers entirely disencumbered, and Archduke Charles reduced to 
impotence. At that battle of Zurich, which immortalised the name of 
Massena, numbers of officers destined to give lustre to the imperial re-gime 
distinguished themselves OOO Soult, Mortier, Gudin, Molitor, Oudinot, 
and the commandant of artillery, Foy, who later on was to engage in yet 
greater combats, e 


CHAPTER I 


Land and Pkoplh 45 


The land, 46. The people, 48. 


These actions took place towards the close of September, whilst Suvaroff 
was forcing the passage of Mount St. Gotthard. He hoped to come on the 
flank of the French, whilst they were pressed in front ; but when Suvaroff 
arrived in the valley, his allies were repulsed, and he himself was in 
imminent jeop-ardy. Accustomed to victory, he was now compelled to 
retreat, even ere he could fight €@ and such a retreat ! > for 
which shepherd’s tracks 5ver the highest ranges of Alps offered the only 
passage. Massena had scarcely need of firing a gun. The march and its 
privations diminished the army of Suvaroff as much as the battle of Zurich 
had lessened that of Korsakoff”. Often the Russian soldiers refused to 
advance through these stui)endous and frigid regions ; the general would 
then cause a pit to be dug, fling himself into it, and desire his army to march 
over his body, and desert in these solitudes the commander that had so often 
led them to victory. Nor were tlie French idle : at the Devil’s Bridge, which 
they broke €€@ at Klonthal, and in many a perilous defile, Massena’s 
lieutenants attacked and slaughtered the discomfited Russians, who lost 
two-thirds of their numbers on their route from St. Gotthard to the Grisons. 
The conqueror of Italy, Suvaroff, was indignant with the Austrians, who had 
laid 
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a trap, he asserted, for his fair fame. He considered himself betrayed, broke 
his sword in resentment, and resigned all command in disgust, vowing 


never-more to serve with the imperials. 


NAPOLEON IN SYRIA AND EGYPT 


In the meanwhile what was Napoleon doing in the East ? In the spring the 
Turks had menaced him with two armies €@@ one from Syria. This, with 
his usual promptitude, he marched in February to anticipate, crossing the 
desert, and penetrating without opposition into Syria. Jaffa he took by 
storm. A part of the garrison had retreated into large habitations, and 
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prepared for an obstinate defence. The general’s aide-de-camp promised 
them quarter, upon which they laid down their arms. The countenance of 
Bonaparte fell, on beholding this long train of prisoners. ” What should I do 
with them?” exclaimed he in anger to the aide-de-camp. He had not 
provisions for his own troops. To retain prisoners was impossible. To set 
them free was to place so many enemies on his flank. Yet this last should 
have been nobly resolved on. Bonaparte hesitated. But on the third day the 
prisoners were marched out, to the number of several thousands, to the 
beach, and shot in cold blood, some few escaping who swam out to sea. The 
soldiers made signs of reconciliation to these wretched men, induced them 
to approach the shore, and there mercilessly shot and slew them. This last 
act is one of the greatest blots on the character of French soldiers. The 
general might plead necessity. But here the soldier, of 
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bis free will and caprice, emulated all the atrocities of the Parisian 
Septembrists. 


Immediately after this, the French were checked before the walls of Acre. 
They formed in vain the siege. The ferocious Jezzar commanded within, 
and Sir Sidney Smith aided him with cannon, and at need with sailors to 
work them. The Turkish army, in the meantime advanced, surprised and 
surrounded Kleber at Mount Tabor ; but that general kept them at bay till 


Bonaparte came to his rescue, surrounded the Moslems in turn, routed and 
slaughtered them. Acre, despite this victory, was impregnable ; after 
repeated efforts, and the loss of the bravest officers, the French were 
obliged to retreat. In passing by Jaffa’ [or Joppa] another instance occurred 
of Napoleon’s placing himself above the common principles of morality. He 
proposed to administer strong doses of opium to those incurably afflicted 
with the plague. A system of mercy daily applied to animals he thought 
might be extended to human life. The surgeons recoiled at a theory of 
mercy that might be taken for murder. In this instance, as in the more guilty 
ones of Jaffa and the duke d’Enghien, the influence of the Revolution is 
seen. Bonaparte was not naturally either a monster, or even a cruel man. But 
he had started to manhood at a time when the universal mind of France 
presented a tabula rasa of all principle, moral and religious. The great 
doctrine of expediency had been preached and hallowed by the Revolution, 
the energy of which was then, and is still, largely admired, and the grand 
successes of which, as well as its many salutary consequences, were 
considered if not to hallow its crimes, at least to excuse the principle which 
generated them. 


Returning to Egypt, Bonaparte had to contend with the insurrection of the 
Arabs, and the discontented projects of his own troops. In July a Turkish 
army landed at Abukir : the general hastened to attack it. The Moslems 
showed their wonted valour, repulsed his first effort, till, assaulted again 
whilst busied in decapitating the slain, they were driven back in disorder. 
Murat with his cavalry penetrated amongst them, sabred multitudes, and 
drove the rest into the bay of Abukir. The sea was strewn with turbans. 
Having thus wiped out the disgrace of Acre, Bonaparte, whose object was 
not to vegetate in Egypt, prepared to leave his army secretly, and repair to 
France./ 


TROUBLES OF THE NEW DIRECTORY 


Meanwhile, the Revolution of the 30th Prairial had hardly bettered matters. 
As a natural consequence of liberty the parties were raising their heads. The 
” law of hostages ” had had no other effect than to make recruits for the 
Chouans. The hopes of the royalists revived. But they had then but a small 
representation in the councils, and their most prudent leaders continued to 


be attached to the constitution of the year ITI, while others were in haste to 
depart from it ; they awaited events. Some believed that a reform of the 
constitution would lead to a hereditary presidency. 


The patriots showed themselves much more enterprising. They organised in 
the riding-school (Amanege) a society with a president, secretaries, and 
correspondents. This was the club du Manege. Demands were made for the 
execution of all the terrorist measures, for the disarmament of the royalists, 
for arming the national guard with pikes and cannon, for the 


{} Bonaparte’s touching the plague sores of the sick at this place should be 
remembered, not only as an act of heroism, but as evincing his soldier-like 
belief in predestination, the only and the singular principle of his creed. | 
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impeachment of the old directors or of the generals, and for the most severe 
laws against emigration. The journals of the party, especially the Hommes 
lihres, supported this resurrection of Jacobinism ; however, while proposing 
revolutionary measures, they made the pretence of not departing from the 
constitution and never re-establishing the guillotine. 


Besides the directors, Gohier and Moulins, the patriots had on their side the 
generals Jourdan, Augereau, Bernadotte, and Marbot the governor of Paris. 
They also counted on Barras, but he had become Sieyes’s man, and deserted 
them, judging that the future would be different and yielding to the advice 
of Fouche, to whom Barras caused the ministry of police to be given. He 
was perfectly fitted for the position, being crafty and subtle, well informed 
of the secrets of the Jacobins all of whom he knew, and being always ready 
to betray his friends of yesterday for the sake of those of to-morrow. He 
already deserved what Bonaparte said of him with reference to his mania 
for intrigue and for being in everything that “he walked in 
everybody’s shoes. ” Sieyes sanctioned his appointment in order to rid 
himself of the “patriots,” whom he detested and feared as ungovernable 


men. He had the courage to tell them of their actions and to crush their 
absurd proposals in several discourses delivered at the fetes of July 14th, 
July 28th (9th Thermidor), and August 10th. He stigmatised the time to 
which were accredited “those disastrous maxims that enlightenment must 
yield to ignorance, wisdom to folly, reflection to passion ; when all those 
who had served or were capable of serving their country were discredited, 
outraged, and persecuted, when the most tutelary authority was the most 
hated because it was authority, when all ideas were confused to such an 
extent that all those who ought not to be charged with anything were 
persistently charged with everything.” He vigorously attacked those who 
thought 


that “to strengthen a government is an infamy and to destroy is always a 
glory ; who as lawless enemies of all order or even appearance of order 
wished to govern by shouts and not by laws.” These philippics had all the 
more success on account of the demonstrated and well-known 
circumspection of their author. 


Sieyes had the riding-school closed. This was done quietly by a simple 
order of the inspectors of the council of Ancients, the action being based 
upon the fact that the riding-school belonged to the Tuileries. The patriots 


expelled from the riding-school at once reorganised their club du Manege in 
the rue du Bac in another hall called the Temple of Peace. Even there 
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Sieyes pursued thtm, strengthened by his former success and knowing that 
he would be supported by a justly alarmed public ; for the reappearance of 
the Jacobins had caused disorders at Amiens, Bordeaux, and Marseilles. On 
the 13th of August Fouche closed the new club and the directors assumed 
authority to undertake domiciliary visits in Paris. There was neither 
opposition nor disorder. The populace proved itself to be tranquillised and 
indifferent to the invectives which the Jacobin journals heaped upon Sieyes, 
Barras, and Fouche. 


Next the directors, in the absence of a special law, applied to the journalists 
the penalties prescribed by article 145 of the constitution against the authors 
and accomplices of plots. They issued warrants of arrest against the printers 
and editors of thirteen journals and sealed up their presses. The patriot 
representatives did not fail to cry out that this was a tyranny, that the 
Directory would not leave the press free because it was meditating a 
disgraceful peace or a coup d’Stat. However, the sixty-eight accused men 
were deported to Oleron, and the commission appointed to make a report on 
the liberty of the press did not make it. 


On the 10th of the same month the Directory announced that the 
domiciliary visits authorised in Paris had been followed by 540 arrests and 
that the law of hostages would be applied to eighteen departments. On the 
13th Jourdan proposed to declare the country in peril: “Our places,” he said, 
” are jeopardised by treason. In the interior a vast royalist conspiracy is 
entangling the whole republic in its net.” The moment had come, according 
to him, to arouse enthusiasm, to give a new impulse to patriotism. The 
republicans must rise in a body. For two days this motion filled the 
assembly of the Five Hundred with tumult and disorder. It was an 
unfortunate calling forth of the revolutionary traditions. 


One incident embittered the discussion. Jourdan announced that Bernadotte 
had been dismissed from the ministry of war, doubtless because he was a 
patriot, and he expressed fears of the possibility of a coup d’etat. The 
assembly arose ; all the members shouted that they were ready to die at 
their posts. Lucien Bonaparte repeated the watchword which Jourdan had 
uttered €@ liberty or death. Augereau after a pretended explanation of 
the part he had had in Fructidor, when he had crushed a conspiracy, took the 


oath to defend the councils. The motion concerning the peril of the country 
was rejected, but the agitation had spread outside the hall and the deputies 
who had voted it down were hissed upon leaving the balks’ 


napoleon’s return from EGYPT (1799 A.D.) 


For nearly ten months Bonaparte had received from the Directory only a 
single despatch which had escaped the hands of the English ; but a letter 
had lately reached him from his brother Joseph, which pressed for his 
return. On the occasion of an exchange of prisoners, Sidney Smith, who 
was cruising about near Alexandria, maliciously sent him some newspapers 
full of bad news. This was at the time of the reverses in Germany and Italy. 
Since his brother’s letter, Bonaparte had meditated leaving Egypt. What he 
learned from those newspapers decided him. It was clear to him that the 
days of the Directory were numbered, and that liis own time liad come. He 
had no hesitation in deserting the army he had launched on so perilous a 
venture. He deceived it by the announcement of a journey into Upper 
Egypt, and, taking the opposite direction, he travelled quickly to 
Alexandria, which he liad made a rendezvous for those he wished to take 
with him. He 
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sent word to Desaix, who was in Upper Egypt, to prepare to rejoin him in 
France ; he took most of the best generals with him, Berthier, Lannes, 
Murat, Marmont, Duroc, the experts Berthollet, Monge, and others, leaving 
Kleber, to whom he forwarded his instructions, to do what he could with the 
remainder. He authorised Kleber to treat for the evacuation of Egypt if he 
had not received succour from France by the following May and if the 
plague had cost him over fifteen hundred men. 


On being informed of the departure of Sidney Smith, who had been obliged 
to retire to re-victual his fleet, he embarked on the night of the 5th Fructidor 
(22nd of August) with a small squadron composed of two frigates and two 


small vessels. Contrary winds and tlie necessity of avoiding the English 
rendered the crossing long and difficult. Bonaparte put into his native island 
for a few days, and it was in Corsica that he obtained information on the 
situation in France. 1 


In sight of Toulon he narrowly escaped falling into the middle of an English 
squadron. He escaped the enemy and disembarked at St. Raphael, in the 
gulf of Frejus (October 9th, 1799). From Frejus to Lyons the population 
received him with the ringing of bells and the blaze of illuminations. The 
brilliant welcome which he received at Lyons proved to him that the 
reactionary party, which dominated in that large town, was not attached to 
the Bourbons and only asked to devote themselves to him. He wrote to his 
wife and to his brothers that he was going to Paris by way of Burgundy, and 
then travelled by another route, fearing some obstacle or ambush by the 
road, at the hands of the Directory. The Moniteur announced his return for 
the 15th of October. He arrived on the 16th. That very evening he presented 
himself at the house of Gohier, at that time president of the Directory. ” 
President,” he said, ” the news which reached me in Egypt was so alarming 
that I have not hesitated to leave my army to come and share your perils.” 


[} Hamel.e however, says : “He had not even warned Kleber who, with his 
unreserved candour, would not have failed to tell him how shameless this 
desertion was, and how culpable it was of him to abandon to an unknown 
fate so many brave men whom his ambition, his jier-sistent and dogged 
will, his unappeaseable thirst for renown had thrown without any gain to 
France into distant Egypt. As it was necessary to leave someone in 
command, he sent written instructions to the conqueror of Mount Tabor, 
appointing him in his place to command the army of occupation. No doubt 
some daring on his part was required to face a perilous voyage in an inferior 
frigate through the Mediterranean, furrowed in every sense of the word by 
the victorious English fleets. But there was nothing left to do in Egypt. His 
irreparable reverse at Acre had demoli.shed his wild dream of laying the 
foundations of his fortune in the East. He was being invited more or less 
openly to play the r61e of dictator in France. How could a man of his 
temper hesitate ? He had all that was necessary towards success @@@ 
prodigious talent, profound genius, and entire absence of scruple. If in 
Henry IV’s opinion ‘ Paris was worth a mass,’ the prospect of becoming 


supreme lord over France was in the eyes of Napoleon well worth the risk 
of being taken by an English cruiser.” ] 
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” General,” answered Gohier, ‘* those perils were great ; but we have come 
out of them gloriously. You arrive to join us in celebrating the triumphs of 
your companions in arms.” 


The next day Bonaparte appeared at the official audience of the Directory. 
He renewed his protestations and, laying his hand on the hilt of his sword, 
declared that he would never draw it except for the defence “@@@ of the 
republic and its government.” 


The council of the Five Hundred made an advance to him by electing as 
their president his brother Lucien, who had acquired some influence by his 
intrigues and by his flowery and declamatory eloquence. This choice was a 
grave imprudence, as the event proved. 


Bonaparte did not immediately think of a conspiracy and a coup d’etat. He 
knew that ardent republicans aimed at getting the election of Sieyes 


annulled for some irregularity, as had happened in the case of Treilhard. In 
that event, he meditated procuring his own election as director in the room 
of Sieyes. But his youth precluded him according to the terms of the 
constitution, and the two sincerely republican directors, Gohier and Moulins 
allowed no one to touch the constitution. Neither would the Five Hundred 
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liave permitted it. Gohier and Moulins would have restored Bonaparte to 
the army of Italy ; Barras and Sieyes were not in agreement with them on 
the subject. He was offered, however, a commandin-chief. He did not 
accept it, on the plea of ill\health. He then conceived the idea of coming to 
an understanding with the Jacobins for the purpose of making a change in 
the Directory by a coup de main, if the majority could not be obtained in the 
Five Hundred. For this the concurrence of the republican generals present in 
Paris would have been needed. Bernadotte and Jourdan refused to take part 
in the violation of the constitution. 


Sieyes’ responsibility towards posterity is immense. Without him Bonaparte 
could not have succeeded. Sieyes secured Bonaparte a basis in the very 
heart of the powers organised by that constitution whose destruction was 
being plotted. Sieyes commanded a majority of the council of Ancients 
composed of men who feared the revolutionary ferment of the Five 
Hundred, and who were disgusted and disheartened by the perpetual 
divisions of the Directory. Many sincere republicans judged a change in the 
constitution indispensable to the salvation of the republic, and that the five 
directors must be replaced by a more concentrated executive power. They 
were thus drawn, against their will, into preparing the ruin of liberty. 
Without the concurrence of the majority of the Ancients and of a fraction of 
the Five Hundred, in the projects vaguely put forward by Bonaparte, a 
purely military revolution would not have been possible. In spite of the 
disdainful hostility which the generals exhibited towards the declaimers of 
the assemblies, the 
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army was still too republican to lend itself wittingly to a stroke aimed at the 
whole body of legal powers and to own to itself that it was about to give a 
master to France. 


But now the generals flocked around Bonaparte, ready for the most part to 
follow whither he might desire. Moreau was at Paris, justly dissatisfied with 
the Directory ; he had not been left in command of that army of Italy which 
he had saved at Novi. Bonaparte won him over by skilful attentions and 
demonstrations of high esteem. Moreau would not enter into the details of 
Bonaparte’s plans, but he declared to him that he was, like him, “weary of 
the yoke of tlie lawyers who were ruining the republic.” He placed himself 
and his aides-de-camp at Bonaparte’s disposal. Macdonald and Serurier also 
pledged themselves. Berthier, Murat, Lannes, INIarmont, all toiled to 
corrupt the officers of the different arms. The police shut its eyes. The 
minister Fouche placed himself in a position to obtain the re-ward of his 
complicity if the stroke succeeded, without being ruined if it came to grief. 


The departmental authorities were secured by the commissioner of the 
department of Paris Real. Two of the directors, Sieyes and Roger Ducos, 
sided with Bonaparte. A third, Barras, was put out of count by the universal 
distrust and contempt. Bonaparte imposed upon the remaining two, Gohier 
and Moulins, honest but not very clear-sighted men. He had entered into 
intimate relations with them and had overwhelmed them with exhibitions of 
friendship and confidence up to the last moment. The war-minister, Dubois- 
Crancd, a former member of the national convention, tried in vain to open 
their eyes. 


On November 6th a banquet given to General Bonaparte, took place in the 
church of St. Sulpice, then called the Temple of Victory. Bonaparte had had 
a roll and half a bottle of wine brought for him by an aide-de-camp. He was 
afraid of being poisoned ! He drank to the union of all Frenchmen. He was 
listened to in silence. He went out precipitately and hastened to Sieyes’ 
house to settle final arrangements with him. They agreed to feign a Jacobin 
conspiracy, in order to give the Ancients a pretext for decreeing the 
translation of the two councils to St. Cloud. The constitution granted the 
council of Ancients the right to change the seat of the legislative body in 


case of ” public peril.” The public peril which Sieyes and Bonaparte 
dreaded was that the people at Paris might side with the constitution against 
the conspirators. The same decree, although the Ancients had 
constitutionally no right to do this, was to give Bonaparte the command of 
all the military forces of the Paris division. The councils once transferred to 
St. Cloud, Sieyes and Roger Ducos would resign and the resignation of the 
three other directors would be obtained either with their own consent or by 
force. The Directory having thus disappeared, the two councils would be 
got to set up three provisional consuls, Bonaparte, Sieyes, and Roger 
Ducos, who would be charged with the preparation of a new constitution. 
They counted on extorting the consent of the Five Hundred, when 
surrounded at St. Cloud by troops devoted to Bonaparte. 


THE 18TH BRUMAIRE (NOVEMBER 9TH, 1799) 


Nothing was decided as to the actual groundwork of the constitution. 
Bonaparte, in general terms, affected to trust to the knowledge of his future 
colleague, and Sieyes did not press the point. It was decided that the blow 
should be struck within three days. 
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On the 18th Brumaire (November 9th), at six o’clock in the morning, a 
crowd of generals and other officers convoked by Bonaparte met at his 
house. The commandant of the Paris division, Lefebvre, had not been 
informed of what was on foot ; he was a good general and very patriotic, 
but not very perspicacious. He arrived ill-disposed towards the project. 
“Well, Lefebvre,” Bonaparte said to him, ” will you, one of the pillars of the 
republic, leave it to perish in the hands of these lawyers ? See, here is the 
sabre I wore at the Pyramids ; I give it to you as a pledge of my esteem and 
confidence.” ” Yes,” cried Lefebvre, ” let us throw the lawyers into the 
river.” Bonaparte was not so fortunate with Bernadotte. He had come in 
bourgeois dress, brought by his brother-in-law, Joseph Bonaparte. He 
refused to join in the undertaking, affirmed that it would not succeed, and 


withdrew without promising to remain neutral. The council of Ancients was 
meeting at that very moment. Those members whose opposition was 
anticipated had not been convoked. 


Everything fell out as Bonaparte and Sieyes had arranged. To provide 
against pretended dangers the Ancients decreed the translation of the two 
councils to St. Cloud on the next day. Bonaparte was charged with the 
measures necessary to the execution of the decree and with the command of 
all the military forces. A short, vague proclamation accompanied the 
decree. Bonaparte appeared at the council of Ancients with all his brilliant 
staff. The decree was read to him. “Citizen representatives,” he said, “the 
republic was perishing ; your decree has now saved it. We desire a republic 
founded on true liberty, on civil liberty, on national representation. We shall 
have it ; I swear it in my own name and in the name of all my companions 
in arms.” All the generals cried, ” I swear it.” But Bonaparte had not 
tendered the legal oath to the constitution of the year III. 


Bonaparte went to review the troops at the Carrousel, in the garden of the 
Tuileries and at the place de la Concorde. Sure of the commanding officers, 
he had convoked the regiments for a review even before the Ancients had 
invested him with the command. The war-minister, Dubois-Cranc, had 
vainly issued a counter order. Bonaparte was received with acclamations by 
the soldiers and cordially welcomed by the population, who ran up 
astonished and curious. What was passing did not give them the impression 
of a revolution, A small pamphlet explaining that the constitution needed 
restoring was distributed in the streets. “It would” it was there stated “be 
sacrilege to attack the representative government in the century of liberty 
and enlightenment.” 


Whilst the Ancients were convoked for seven in the morning, the Five 
Hundred had only been summoned for eleven o’clock. Lively interpella- 
tions were made on the subject of the decree of translation. The president of 
the Five Hundred, Lucien Bonaparte, answered, as the president of the 
Ancients had done, that further discussion could only take place next day at 
St. Cloud. The Five Hundred separated with cries of ” Long live the 
Constitution of the year III !” The most energetic turned their attention to 
seek means of resistance. Bonaparte actively pursued his task. Sieyes and 


Roger-Ducos had already given in their resignations. Talleyrand intervened 
with Barras, who now only asked security for his person and money. Barras 
sent his resignation to the Tuileries. 


Bonaparte took the opportunity to make a theatrical scene. ” What have you 
done,” he said to Barras’ secretary, in a thundering voice, ” what have you 
done to this France which 1 left so glorious ? I left peace, I find war ; I left 
victory, I find reverses ; I left the millions of Italy, I find rapa- 
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cious laws and poverty ! What is become of the hundred thousand men who 
have disappeared from French soil ? They were my companions in arms 
@@@ they are dead. Such a state of things cannot last ; it would lead 
through anarchy to despotism.” This harangue was intended, not for Barras’ 
secretary, but for the public ; it was instantly sent to the papers. The two 
remaining directors, Gohier and Moulins, awakened at last from their 
unsuspecting security, saw the last means of action escape from their hands 
by the defection of Barras. 


There was no longer a Directory. However, they appeared at the Tuileries to 
try one last effort. Bonaparte tried to seduce them. ” Unite with us,” he said, 
” to save the republic ! Your constitution does not supply the means. It is 
crumbling in every part ; it is exhausted.” ” Who told you that ? ” answered 
Gohier. ” Wretches who have neither the will nor the courage to march with 
it. The republic is triumphing everywhere, triumphing without your help.” 


At this moment, Bonaparte received the news that the faubourg St. Antoine 
was beginning to rally round its ancient commandant Santerre. He declared 
to Moulins, who was a friend of Santerre, that he would shoot the latter if 
he stirred. He tried in vain to wring their resignations from Gohier and 
Moulins. Neither threats nor caresses had any effect. These two men, 
mediocre in intelligence but upright in heart, secured honour for their 
memory by their firmness. They returned to the seat of the Directory, the 


Luxembourg, which Bonaparte caused to be guarded by troops. Moreau had 
accepted the command of this post which made him the jailer of the 
directors. Bonaparte had maliciously involved this great general in a part 
unworthy of him. It was always his policy to compromise men whose 
talents or honesty were in his way, that he might reduce them to being his 
instruments. 


The 18th Brumaire had seen a successful day’s work in Paris. The 
movement in the suburbs came to nothing. There was still the morrow at St. 
Cloud. What would the two councils do ? The leaders of the majority of the 
Ancients and of the minority of the Five Hundred met that evening at the 
Tuileries with Bonaparte, Sieyes, Roger Ducos, and the minister of police 
Fouche. Sieyes proposed to have forty of their principal opponents in the 
two councils arrested. It was Bonaparte who refused. He thought himself so 
sure of success that he judged violence useless. Some of the representatives 
who had shared in the hazard began to feel misgivings about their work and 
to dispute the necessity of a dictatorship. They would now have wished 
Bonaparte to content himself with taking his place in a new Directory. It 
was too late. Bonaparte told them plainly that a change in the constitution 
was in question ; that for the moment it was necessary to have a 
dictatorship, in fact, if not in name. They did not venture to insist. It was 
agreed to establish three provisional consuls and to adjourn the two councils 
for three months. Bonaparte left without anything having been settled about 
the future constitution. ” You have a master there,” said Sieyes. It was he 
who had given them that master. 


During the night a dozen of the people’s representatives had concerted 
together to organise resistance. They had decided to assemble such 
colleagues as they could count on, before the hour fixed for the sitting at St. 
Cloud and to give the command of the guard of the Five Hundred to 
Bernadotte. Here was a serious risk ; but they had had the imprudence to 
meet at the house of a Corsican deputy, Salicetti, whom they believed to be 
an enemy of Bonaparte. Salicetti denounced them, and Fouche’s police 
prevented their meeting at St. Cloud. 
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The two councils opened their sitting at St. Cloud on the 19th Brumaire, a 
little before two o’clock : the Ancients sat in one of the halls of the palace ; 
the Five Hundred in the orangery. One of Bonaparte’s chief adherents 
proposed that the Five Hundred should name a committee to consider the 
danger of the republic. This was a way of avoiding debate. The assembly 
responded almost en masse with the cry ” Long live the constitution ! Down 
with the dictatorship.” It decided that all the deputies should be called on by 
name to renew tlie oath of fidelity to the constitution of the year III. The 
president, Lucien Bonaparte, was obliged to swear with the others. This was 
nevertheless a mistake, for these formalities gave their adversaries time. 
However, the Ancients were no longer in the almost complete unanimity of 
the day before. 


Bonaparte, warned of their hesitation, suddenly presented himself before 
them. Disconcerted by the unforeseen resistance, frightened, and irritated at 
being so, he spoke in an incoherent and confused manner, at once violent 
and vague. He protested against the accusation of desiring to be a Cjesar or 
a Cromwell, even while affirming tliat the wish of his comrades and of the 
nation had long called him to the supreme authority. ” Let us save liberty 
and equality,” he said. A deputy cried out to him : ” And the constitution ? ” 
” The constitution ? ” he answered in an outburst of passion, ” you violated 
it on the 18th Fructidor ; you violated it on the 22nd Floreal ; you violated it 
on the 30th Prairial.” This was bold on the part of the man who had been 
foremost in ardour on the 18th Fructidor. ” The constitution ! ” he resumed. 
” Tt can no longer be a means of salvation for us, because it no longer 
commands respect from anyone.” And he concluded by demanding a 
concentration of power which he would abdicate as soon as the danger 
should be passed. 


” What danger ? ” he was asked. He answered by declaiming at factions and 
finished with an outburst against the Five Hundred, ” amongst whom,” he 
said, ” were men who wanted to re-establish the revolutionary committees 
and the scaffold I If some orator, paid by the foreigner, spoke of putting me 
outside the pale of the law, I would appeal to you my brave companions in 
arms, whose bayonets I see ! Remember that I march accompanied by the 


|” 


god of fortune and the god of war ! ” He went out, leaving in the Ancients 
his partisans anxious, and his adversaries reanimated. 


The fortune of which Bonaparte had boasted was wavering. Jourdan, 
Augereau, and Bernadotte were at St. Cloud, ready to take advantage of 
circumstances and to show themselves to the troops. Bonaparte felt there 
was no longer a moment to be lost and went from the Ancients to the Five 
Hundred. The Five Hundred had just decided on the despatch of a message 
to the Ancients, to demand the cause of the translation of the two councils. 
Barras’ resignation had been read to them and they were discussing the 
question of nominating another director in his place when Bonaparte 
appeared. He was escorted by several generals and some grenadiers 
belonging to the guard of the legislative body. 


At sight of the arms the assembly rose in tumult. ” What is this ? ” was the 
cry @@ “sabres here ! bayonets ! “ 


A crowd of representatives sprang in front of Bonaparte. ” You are violating 
the sanctuary of law,” the deputy Bigonnet exclaimed to him. ” Is it for this 
you have conquered ! ” said the deputy Destremx. On all sides broke out 
cries of ” Down vnth. the tyrant ! Outlaw the dictator ! “ 
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Several seized him by the collar crying, ” Get out of this,” and shook him 
roughly. He turned pale and shrank lack. he who had so many times 
impassively faced the showers of grape. General Lefebvre and the 
grenadiers left near the door hurried up. The grenadiers seized him round 
the body, released him, and dragged him out of the hall. 


The president, Lucien, essayed to defend his brother. The cries of “Outlaw 
the dictator” resounded anew. “Would you have me outlaw my own brother 
? ” returned Lucien with theatrical despair. He protested, he struggled 
obstinately. It was then seen what a mistake the assembly had committed in 


giving themselves, as president, the natural accomplice of the man they 
dreaded. The cries of ” Outlaw ! ” made themselves heard in the group in 
which Bonaparte was standing. There was a moment of terror. They 
recollected the 9th Thermidor. Sieyes alone retained his self-posses- sion. ” 
They are putting you outside the pale of the law,” he said to Bonaparte ; “it 
is they who are outside it.” 


Bonaparte, by a sudden inspiration, sent ten grenadiers in search of his 
brother. The grenadiers penetrated into the hall and brought Lucien away. It 
was a masterly stroke. They had not been able to intimidate the assembly, 
but there was now the question of invading it with the legislative body’s 
own guard, which had been placed under the command of Murat. The 
attitude of this guard was uncertain and there was some hesitation to give it 
orders which perhaps it might not obey. The conspirators now had with 
them the president of the assembly himself. Lucien, mounted on horseback, 
placed himself beside his brother, and harangued the soldiers. ” The 
president of the Five Hundred,” he said, ” makes known to you that that 
council is oppressed by representatives who are threatening their colleagues 
and lifting the dagger against them. They are brigands in the pay of England 
; they are in rebellion against the council of the Ancients. Soldiers, in the 
name of the people, deliver the majority of your representatives. The true 
legislators are about to rally round me ; those who remain in the orangery 
are no longer the people’s representatives. Long live the republic ! ” The 
soldiers cried ” Long live Bonaparte ! ” Yet they still hesitated ; Lucien 
seized a sword and, turning to his brother : “I swear,” he said, “to pierce the 
heart of my own brother if ever he shall attack the liberty of Frenchmen.” 


Murat had the charge sounded and led his soldiers forward. They stopped, 
however, at the threshold of the assembly. ” Citizen representatives,” cried 
their colonel, ” by order of the general, I request you to withdraw. We can 
no longer answer for the safety of the council.” The representatives 
responded with a cry of ” Long live the republic ! Long live the constitution 
of the year III ! ” and remained in their places. ” Grenadiers, advance,” 
cried the commandant. The noise of the drum drowned the last protestations 
of the assembly. The soldiers advanced, pushing the people’s 
representatives before them. The hall was evacuated. ^ 


THE CONSULATE ESTABLISHED 


In the evening, about nine o’clock, Lucien Bonaparte assembled some thirty 
members of the Five Hundred, who declared themselves to be the majority 
of the council, and decreed that Bonaparte, tlie generals, and the grenadiers 
had deserved well of the country. Jioulay proposed and carried the measures 
agreed on by the conspirators, namely : the nomination of 


[1 The deputies escaped by the windows, and through the woods ; leaving, 
not unsuitably, their Roman togas in fragments upon every bush./] 
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three consuls, the adjournment of the legislative body for three months, the 
formation of two committees of the councils charged to assist the consuls in 
OOO the changes to be introduced into the constitution,” and finally 
the exclusion of fifty-seven of the people’s representatives, amongst whom 
was General Jourdan. 


The decree was brought to the Ancients at one o’clock in the morning and 
ratified by them. ” The changes to be introduced into the constitution,” it 
was Stated in the decree, ” can have no aim but the preservation of the 
sovereignty of the French people, of the republic one and indivisible, of the 
representative system, of the division of powers, and liberty, equality, and 
safety of life and property.” 


The three consuls went to take the oath before the two councils. The little 
group from the Five Hundred had been gradually swelled by such men as 
always rally to the side of fortune. Bonaparte was the first to swear 
inviolable fidelity to law, liberty, and the representative system. The 
president, Lucien, congratulated his colleagues in a harangue wherein he 
concluded that ” if French liberty was born in the tennis court of Versailles, 
it had been consolidated in the orangery of St. Cloud.” 
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On the 21st Brumaire, appeared a proclamation from Bonaparte to the 
French people. In it he declared himself to have repulsed the proposals of 
the factions (it was he who made the rejected proposals to the factions). He 
averred that he had but executed the plan of social restoration conceived by 
the Ancients, and atftrmed that, in the Five Hundred, twenty assassins had 
flung themselves upon him, stiletto in hand, and that one of his grenadiers 
in thrusting himself between him and the assassins had been hit by a blow 
from a stiletto. All this was pure invention. There was falsehood 
everywhere. The accomplices of the coup d’etat talked of nothing but the 
principles of ‘89 and “liberal ideas.” It was indeed at this time that the use 
of the word ” liberal ” became common. 


Now the 18th Brumaire had just struck a blow at the principles of ‘89 and at 
liberal ideas, the consequences of which were to grow more and more 
serious for the space of fifteen years €€@ a blow more fatal than even 
that of the 31st of May, and which struck more deeply into the moral life of 
France. Before these principles and ideas could begin to again lift up their 
heads, abysses had to be crossed into which the greatness of France 
perished after her liberty. Up till then, the Revolution had never ceased to 
progress amidst the tempests. The republic of ‘92 had been an advance on 
the royal democracy of ‘91 ; the constitution of the year III had been an 
advance on the revolutionary dictatorship ; from the 18th Brumaire the 
Revolution for a long time swerved and went backward. 


It is in the moral state of the country, and not in the individual fact of the 
disagreement between the Ancients and the Five Hundred, that we must 
seek the cause of the 18th Brumaire. It was not because there were then two 
assemblies that the republic perished. If there were two assemblies on the 
18th Brumaire there was but one on the 2nd of December. We ought no 
more to reproach the convention for having instituted two chambers in the 
year III than the constituent assembly for having established but one in 
1791. The convention and the constituent assembly both acted as it behoved 
them to act. Mignet,/ the first historian to sum up the general facts and the 
spirit of the Revolution with any depth of insight, has rightly said : ” 
Revolutions are begun with one chamber and they are finished with two.” It 
is evident why the constitution of the year III had not succeeded in 
finishiusr the Revolution. i 
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Such was the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, so variously judged by men, 
regarded by some as the heinous crime which nipped the bud of liberty, by 
others as a bold but necessary blow which terminated anarchy. What may in 
truth be said is that the Revolution, after having worn all characters, 
monarchical, republican, democratic, assumed at last the military guise, 
because, in the continual struggle with Europe, it required to be constituted 
in a strong and solid manner. Republicans deplore so many fruitless efforts, 
such torrents of blood uselessly shed to establish liberty in France, and sigh 
to witness it sacrificed by one of the heroes it had generated. In this, a 
sentiment more noble than reflective misleads them. The Revolution, 
intended doubtless to confer liberty on France and a preparative to her full 
enjoyment of it some day, was not nor could be itself liberty. It was rather a 
convulsive struggle against the ancient order of things. And after having 
vanquished this order in France, it had to overcome it in Europe. 


A contest so violent admitted not the forms nor even the spirit of liberty. An 
interval of liberty existed under the constituent assembly, and of very short 
duration ; but when the po]3ular party became so violent as to cause general 
intimidation ; when it invaded the Tuileries on the 10th of August ; when it 
immolated all who gave it umbrage on the 2nd of September ; when on the 
21st of January it provoked universal complicity by the sacrifice of a regal 
victim ; when in August, 1793, it compelled ever}/ citizen to repair to the 
frontiers or surrender his property €@ when, in fine, it abdicated its 
own power and delegated it to that great committee of public welfare 
composed of twelve individuals, was there or could there be liberty ? No ; 
there was the strenuous effort of passion and of heroism, the muscular 
tension of a wrestler contending against a powerful adversary. 


After the first period of danger, after the victories of the French arms, there 
was a moment of reprieve. The end of the convention and the Directory 


presented degrees of liberty. But the conflict with Europe could only be for 
a while suspended. It soon recommenced ; and at the first reverse, all parties 
arose against a too moderate government and invoked some potent arm. 
Bonaparte, returning with the halo of glory from the East, was hailed as the 
desired chief and installed in power. 


It is in vain to allege that Zurich had saved France. Zurich was an isolated 
accident, a mere respite ; Marengo and Hohenlinden were still needed for 
her salvation. And more than military successes were required ; a powerful 
internal reorganisation of all the departments of government had become 
essential, and a political rather than a military chief was the main exigency 
of France. The 18th and 19th Brumaire were therefore necessary. It may be 
affirmed only that the 20th was condemnable, and that the hero abused the 
service he had just rendered. But it will be answered that he acted under a 
mysterious mission which he held, unknown to himself, from destiny, and 
which he fulfilled as an instrument. 


It was not liberty he came to uphold, for it could not yet exist ; he came to 
continue under monarchical forms the Revolution in the world ; to continue 
it by placing himself, a plebeian, on the throne ; by conducting the pontiff to 
Paris to pour the sacred oil on a plebeian forehead ; by creating an 
aristocracy with plebeians ; by compelling the old aristocracies to associate 
with his plebeian aristocracy ; by making kings of plebeians ; by receiving 
into his 


[ 1 It is with these words that Thiers ends his history of the Revolution. | 
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bed a daughter of the csesars and mingling a plebeian blood with one of the 
most ancient ro3’al bloods in Europe ; by intermixing nations and spreading 
French laws through Germany, Italy, and Spain ; by refuting, in fine, all 
established prejudices, by stirring and confounding all elements. Such the 
inscrutable mission he was to accomplish : and in the interim, the new 


society was to be consolidated under the sdgis of his sword, and liberty was 
to follow at the appointed time.c 


D 


A Peasant of the Fkench Pyrexees 


CHAPTER XVII THE CONSULATE 


[1799-1801 A.D.] 


From this moment the republic was changed into a military monarchy, and 
this would have been to the great advantage of France and of all Europe had 
the great mind which created this new order of things persevered in that 
plebeian way which had made him a hero, and not renewed the ancient 
knighthood and the Byzantine throne. 


OOO Alison.” 


During the two eventful days of the 18th and 19th Brumaire the people of 
Paris had remained perfectly tranquil. In the evening of the 19th reports of 
the failure of the enterprise were generally spread and diffused the most 
mortal disquietude ; for all ranks, worn out with the agitation and sufferings 
of past convulsions, passionately longed for repose, and it was generally felt 
that it could be obtained only under the shadow of military authority. But at 
length the result was communicated by the fugitive members of the Five 
Hundred, who arrived from St. Cloud, loudly exclaiming against the 
military violence of which they had been the victims ; and at nine at night 
the intelligence was officially announced by a proclamation of Napoleon, 
which was read by torchlight to the agitated groups. The five-per-cents, 
which had been last quoted at seven, rose in a few days to thirty. 


With the exception of the legislature, all parties declared for the Revolution 
of 18th Brumaire. All hoped to see their peculiar tenets forwarded by the 
change. The constitutionalists trusted that rational freedom would at length 
be established ; the royalists rejoiced that the first step towards a regular 
government had been made, and secretly indulged tlie liope that Bonaparte 
would play the part of General Monk, and restore tlie tlirone. The great 
body of the people, weary of strife, and exhausted by suffering, passionately 
rejoiced at the commencement of repose ; the numerous exiles and 
proscribed families exulted in the prospect of revisiting their country. 
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Ten years had wrought a century of experience ; the nation was as 
unanimous in 1799 to terminate the era of Revolution as in 1789 it had been 
to commence it. 


Napoleon rivalled Cajsar in the clemency with which he used his victory. 
No proscriptions or massacres, few arrests or imprisonments, followed the 
triumph of order over revolution. On the contrary, numerous acts of mercy, 
as wise as they were magnanimous, made illustrious the rise of the consular 
throne. The law of hostages and the forced loans were abolished; the priests 
and persons proscribed by the revolution of 18th Fructidor were permitted 
to return ; the emigrants who had been shipwrecked on the coast of France, 
and thrown into prison, where they had been confined for four years, were 
set at liberty. Measures of severity were at first put in force against the 
violent republicans ; but they were gradually relaxed, and finally given up. 
Thirty-seven of this obnoxious party were ordered to be transported to 
Guiana, and twenty-one to be put under the observation of the police ; but 
the sentence of transportation was soon changed into one of surveillance, 
and even that was shortly abandoned. Nine thousand state prisoners, who at 
the fall of the Directory languished in the prisons of France, received their 
liberty. Their numbers, two years before, had been sixty thousand. The 
elevation of Napoleon was not only unstained by blood, but not even a 
single captive long lamented the progress of the victor ; a signal triumph of 
the principles of humanity over those of cruelty, glorious alike to the actors 
and the age in which it occurred ; and a memorable proof how much more 
durable the victories gained by moderation and wisdom are than those 
achieved by violence and stained by blood. 


NAPOLEON GETS THE UPPER HAND OF SIEYES 


The revolution of the 18th Brumaire had established a provisional 
government and overturned the Directory; but it still remained to form a 
permanent constitution. In the formation of it a rupture took place between 
Sieyes and Napoleon. Napoleon allowed Sieyes to mould, according to his 
pleasure, the legislature, which was to consist of a senate, or upper chamber 
; a legislative body, without the power of debate ; and a tribunate which was 
to discuss the legislative measures with the council of state ; but opposed 
the most vigorous resistance to the plan he brought forward for the 
executive, which was so absurd that it is hardly possible to imagine how it 
could have been seriously proposed by a man of ability. 


The plan of this veteran constitution-maker, who had boasted to Talleyrand 
ten years before that ” politics was a science which he flattered himself he 
had brought to perfection,” was to have vested the executive in a single 
grand elector, who was to inhabit Versailles with a salary of 600,000 francs 
a year, and a guard of six thousand men, and represent the state to foreign 
powers. This singular magistrate was to be vested with no immediate 
authority ; but his functions were to consist in the poAver of naming two 
consuls, who were to exercise all the powers of government, the one being 
charged with the interior, tlie finances, police, and public justice ; the other 
with the exterior, including war, marine, and foreign affairs. He was to have 
a council of state, to discuss with the tribunate all public measures. He was 
to be irresponsible, but liable to removal at the pleasure of the senate. It was 
easy to perceive that, though he imagined he was acting on general 
principles, Sieyes in this project was governed by his own interests ; that 
the situation of grand elector he destined for himself, and the military 
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consulship for the conqueror of Areola and Rivoli. But Sieyes soon found 
that his enterprising colleague would listen to no project which interfered 
with the supreme power, which he had already resolved to obtain for 
himself. 


The ideas of Napoleon were unalterably fixed ; but he was too clear-sighted 
not to perceive that time, and a concession, in form at least, to public 
opinion, were necessary ere he could bring them into practice. ” I was 
convinced,” says he, ” that France could not exist save under a monarchical 
form of government ; but the circumstances of the times were such, that it 
was thought, and perhaps was, necessary to disguise the supreme power of 
the president. All opinions were reconciled by the nomination of a first 
consul, who alone should possess the authority of government, since he 
singly disposed of all situations, and possessed a deliberative voice, while 
the two others were merely his advisers. That supreme officer gave the 
government the advantage of unity of direction : the two others, whose 
names appeared to every public act, would soothe the republican jealousy. 
The circumstances of the times would not permit a better form of 
government.” After long discussion, this project was adopted. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE YEAR VIII (1799 A.D.) 


The government was in fact exclusively placed in the hands of the first 
consul ; the two other consuls had a right to enlighten him by their counsels, 
but not to restrain him by their vote. The senate, itself nominated by the 
consuls, selected out of the list of candidates who had been chosen by the 
nation those who were to be the members of the tribunate and legislative. 
Government alone was invested with the right of proposing laws. The 
legislative body was interdicted the right of speaking ; it was merely to 
deliberate and decide upon the questions discussed before it by the 
tribunate, chosen by the senate, and the council of state nominated by the 
consuls : the first being understood to represent the interests of the people, 
the second that of the government. The legislature was thus transformed 
from its essential character in a free state, that of a deliberative assembly, 
into a supreme court, which heard the state pleadings, and by its decision 
formed the law. 


The people no longer were permitted to choose deputies for themselves, 
either in their primary assemblies or electoral colleges. They were allowed 
only to choose the persons eligible to these offices, and from the lists thus 
furnished the government made its election. All public functionaries, civil 
and military, instead of being chosen, as heretofore, by the people, were 


appointed hj the first consul, who thus became the sole depository of 
influence. By means of the senate, chosen from his creatures, he regulated 
the legislature and possessed the sole initiative of laws ; by the appointment 
to every office, he wielded the whole civil force of the state ; by the 
command of the military, he overawed the discontented, and governed its 
external relations. 


The departmental lists were the most singular part of the new constitution. 
Every person born and residing in France, above twenty-one, was a citizen ; 
but the rights of citizenship were lost by bankruptcy, domestic service, 
crime, or foreign naturalisation. But the electors were a much more limited 
body. ” The citizens of each arrondissement chose by their suffrages those 
whom they deemed fit to conduct public affairs amounting to not more than 
a tenth of the electors. The persons contained in this first list were alone 
eligible to official situations in the arrondissement from 
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which they were chosen. The citizens embraced in this list chose a tenth of 
their number for each department, which formed the body alone eligible for 
departmental situations. The citizens chosen by the departmental electors 
again selected a tenth of their number, which formed the body alone capable 
of being elected for national situations. The persons on the first list were 
only eligible to the inferior situations, such as juges de paix, a species of 
arbiters to reconcile differences and prevent lawsuits ; those on the second 
were the class from whom might be selected the prefects, the departmental 
judges, tax-gatherers and collectors ; those on the third, who amounted only 
to six thousand persons, were alone eligible to public offices, > as the 
legislature, any of the ministries of state, the senate, the council of state, the 
tribunal of cassation, the ambassadors at foreign courts.” 


Thus, the whole offices of state were centred in six thousand persons, 
chosen by a triple election from the citizens. The lists were to be revised, 
and all the vacancies filled up every three years. These lists of eligibility, as 


Napoleon justly observed, formed a limited and exclusive nobility, differing 
from the old noblesse only in this, that it was elective, not hereditary ; and it 
was, from the very first, subject to the objection that it excluded from the 
field of competition many of the most appropriate persons to hold public 
situations. The influence of the people in the legislature was, by these 
successive elections, completely destroyed, and the whole power of the 
State, it was early foreseen, would centre in the first consul. The changes 
introduced however, diffused general satisfaction. All the members of the 
legislature received pensions from the government; that of the senators was 
25,000 francs ; that of the tribunate 15,000 francs ; that of the legislative 
body 10,000 francs. The senate was composed of persons above forty years 
of age ; the legislative body, above thirty. A senator remained in that high 
station for life, and was ineligible to any other office. 


On the 24th of December, 1799, the new constitution was proclaimed ; and 
the whole appointments were forthwith filled up, without waiting for the 
lists of the eligible, who were, according to its theory, to be chosen by the 
people. Two consuls, eighty senators, a hundred tribunes, three hundred 
legislators, were forthwith nominated and proceeded to the exercise of all 
the functions of government. In the choice of persons to fill such a 
multitude of offices ample means existed to reward the moderate and 
seduce the republican party ; and the consuls made a judicious and 
circumspect use of the immense influence put into their hands. Sieyes, 
discontented with the rejection of his favourite ideas, retired from the 
government. Roger Ducos also withdrew, perceiving the despotic turn 
which things were taking ; and Napoleon appointed in their stead 
Cambacdres and Lebrun, men of moderation and probity, who worthily 
discharged the subordinate functions assigned to them in the administration. 
” In the end,” said Napoleon, ” you must come to the government of boots 
and spurs ; and neither Sieyes nor Roger Ducos was fit for that.” Talleyrand 
was made minister of foreign affairs, and Fouch^ retained in the ministry of 
the police ; the illustrious La Place received the portfolio of the interior. By 
the latter appointments Napoleon hoped to calm the fears and satisfy the 
ambition of the republican party. Sieyes was very averse to the continuance 
of Fouche in office ; but Napoleon was resolute. “We have arrived,” said he, 
“at a new era; we must recollect in the past only the good, and forget the 
bad. Age, the habits of business, and experience, have formed or modified 
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many characters.” High salaries were given to all the public functionaries, 
on condition only that they should live in a style of splendour suitable to 
their station : a wise measure, which 
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both secured the attachment of that powerful body of men, and precluded 
them from acquiring such an independence as might enable them to 
dispense with employment under government. 


Such was the exhaustion of the French people, occasioned by revolutionary 
convulsions, that this constitution, destroying, as it did, all the objects for 
which the people had combated for ten years, was gladly adopted by an 
immense majority of the electors. It was approved of by 3,011,007 citizens ; 
while that of 1793 had obtained only 1,801,918 suffrages, and that in 1795, 
which established the Directory, 1,057,390. These numbers are highly 
instructive. They demonstrate what so many other considerations conspire 
to indicate, that even the most vehement changes are brought about by a 
factious and energetic minority, and that it is often more the supineness than 
the numerical inferiority of the better class of citizens which subjects them 
to the tyranny of the lowest. 


Such was the termination of the changes of the French Revolution and such 
the government which the people brought upon themselves by their sins and 
their extravagance. On the 23rd of June, 1789, before one drop of blood had 
been shed, or one estate confiscated, Louis offered the states-general a 
constitution containing all the elements of real freedom, with all the 
guarantees which experience has proved to be necessary for its continuance 
@@@ the security of property, the liberty of the press, personal freedom, 
equality of taxation, provincial assemblies, the voting of taxes by the states- 
general, and the vesting of the legislative power in the representatives of the 
three estates in their separate chambers. The popular representatives, 
seduced by the phantom of democratic ambition, refused the offer, usurped 
for themselves the whole powers of sovereignty, and with relentless rigour 


pursued their victory, till they had destroyed the clergy, the nobles and the 
throne. 


France waded through an ocean of blood ; calamities unheard of assailed 
every class, from the throne to the cottage ; for ten long years the struggle 
continued, and at length it terminated in the establishment, by universal 
consent, of a government which swept away every remnant of freedom, and 
consigned the state to the tranquillity of military despotism. So evidently 
was this result the punishment of the crimes of the Revolution, that it 
appeared in that light even to some of the principal actors in that 
convulsion. In a letter written by Sieyes to Riouffe at that period, he said, ” 
It is then for such a result that the French nation has gone through its 
Revolution ! The ambitious villain ! He marches successfully through all 
the ways of fortune and crime OOO all is vanity, distrust, and terror. 
There is here neither elevation nor liberality. Providence wishes to punish 
us by the Revolution itself. Our chains are too humiliating ; on all sides 
nothing is to be seen but powers prostrated, leaden oppression ; military 
despotism is alone triumphant. If anything could make us retain some 
esteem for the nation, it is the luxury of perfidy of which it has been the 
victim. But the right of the sabre is the weakest of all ; for it is the one 
which is soonest worn out.” 


Yet Brumaire taken by itself is the victory of Sieyes rather than of 
Bonaparte. It raised Sieyes to the position he had so long coveted of 
legislator for France. The constitution now introduced was really in great 
part his work, but his work was so signally altered that it resulted in the 
absolute supremacy of Bonaparte. We should especially notice that it is 
Sieyes, not Bonaparte, who practically suppresses representative institutions 
; and we see with astonishment that the man of 1789, the author of Qiiest-ce 
que le Tiers Etat ? himself condemns political liberty. Sieyes, who retained 
all his hatred for the old regime and the old noblesse, passed sentence upon 
the 
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whole constructive work of the Revolution ; this sentence was only ratified 
by Bonaparte. But, while he absolutely condemned democracy, Sieyes did 
not want to set up despotism. c 


RESUMPTION OF WAR 


Upon his first assuming the office of chief magistrate of the state, 
Bonaparte sank his military propensities and character. He entered with 
novel delight upon the task of legislating and administering. His vanity, too, 
of which he had no inordinate measure, just as much as may be allowed to 
mingle with greatness, was pleased with the pomp of his station, and which 
he began to arrange early after the old regal standard. He liked to act king ; 
and he took no small pleasure in announcing his accession to the generals 
and envoys of the republic, as well as to foreign states. 


His letter to the monarch of Great Britain must be considered in this light. It 
was an announcement of his sovereignty ; being perfectly aware that at that 
epoch England would not seek peace on the terms that the first consul could 
grant. Lord Grenville’s reply, though of befitting spirit, was too verbose for 
pride, too vague for argument. It was really unfortunate for Austria that she 
did not follow the advice of the archduke Charles, in making peace now in 
the hour of success. Her yielding would have obliged England to have put 
an end to the war, and a treaty then would have been more favourable to the 
allies than that of Amiens proved. Engaged in the paths of peace, Bonaparte 
might not have found his new despotism so tranquilly submitted to ; and 
even he might have passed, like Barras, had not the victory of Marengo 
placed the crown upon his head. Austria, however, did not condescend to 
these considerations. Her imperial pride, sustained by British money, had 
resolved upon another campaign, in which the fierce soldiers of Suvaroff 
were to be ill replaced by German contingents from Bavaria and other petty 
principalities. The archduke Charles protested, he saw no wisdom in this 
zeal ; and he was removed in consequence from command. 


Previous to taking the field, Bonaparte determined to root out even the 
semblance of civil war. He summoned the Vendean and Chouan chiefs to 
Paris with fair promise of accommodation. They had hopes, such as many 
entertained, of his restoring the Bourbons @@@ an idea far from his 
intentions. Most of them submitted. The fiercest, Georges Cadoudal, 


Bonaparte sought to awe or win in a personal interview. But the Breton, true 
to the stubbornness of his provincial character, only conceived a more 
deadly enmity towards the new dictator. 


“A new dynasty,” say the French orators of the day, “must be baptised in 
blood. Bonaparte felt so.- He had need of a crowning victory, not only for 
his country’s but his own sake, and he was determined that it should be full 
and glorious, opened by a gigantic march which was calculated as much to 
strike imaginations at home as to distress the Austrian. The first consul had 
despatched Moreau to the Rhine. For his own purposes, an army, called that 
of reserve, was collected at Dijon, and organised by Berthier, His object 
was to recover Italy, which the Austrians now occupied to the foot of the 
Alps, with the exception of Genoa, where Massena still held out, though 
pressed hard by famine, by the Austrians on land, and by an English fleet. 
Melas, commander of the imperial armies, had his quarters at Alessandria ; 
his troops and views all directed towards the Savoy Alps in pursuit of 
Suchet, who was retreating over those mountains. Of meeting with the 
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French general in any other direction he did not dream, and the name 
properly given to the army assembled at Dijon, that of reserve, indicated no 
bolder intention than that of defending the course of the Rhine. 


The real views of Bonaparte were indeed too bold to have entered into the 
Austrian general’s conception. They were, to traverse Switzerland with his 
army, by Geneva, its lake, and the valley of the Rhone, to Martigny ; from 
thence to cross Mount St. Bernard, and descend into the plains of Lombardy 
in the rear of Melas. The communications of the Austrian would thus be cut 
off, all his plans deranged, his troops obliged to counter-march and take 
new positions ; whilst a defeat would be total ruin. To keep up the dread of 
his name by surprise was another object with Bonaparte, who knew the 
value of being original in war. On the 6th of May the first consul left Paris. 
The army of Dijon, reinforced from the Rhine, 


Map illustrating the Italian Campaigns 
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and amounting to about 40,000 men, marched into Switzerland. Mount St. 
Bernard was crossed, its passage by the gallant hosts forming one of the 
most picturesque feats in the annals of modern warfare.“ 


NAPOLEON CROSSES THE ALPS (MAY 20TH, 1800) 


The account of this famous achievement may be compared with Polybius’ 
recital of Hannibal’s similar march in the history of Rome, vol. V, chapter 
XI. But it must be remembered that Hannibal marched through an unknown 
region infested by hostile tribes, and while the skill with which Napoleon 


accomplished his end redounds to his credit, it also redounded to the ease of 
the deed, and the following account, while iconoclastic, is correct.a 


Bonaparte stayed forty-eight hours at Geneva to inspect all that had been 
done in the way of transport for the mountain war by the artillery and 
engineers. All the ingenious modes of transportation were due to 
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the generals Marmont and Marescot, to whom the first consul had confided 
the artillery for the campaign. After the inspection Bonaparte fixed his 
headquarters at Lausanne, a well chosen centre, while the reserve carried 
out its movement on Villeneuve by the Italian roads across Valais. 


The reserves were made up of several bodies, each under a young and 
ardent general. The first, which took the name of advance guard, was 
directed by Lannes, the companion of Bonaparte in the Italian army. 
Berthier commanded the centre in his capacity of commander-in-chief, this 
being a post which Bonaparte could not hold ; but it was an open secret that 
the first consul was really commanding with Berthier as chief of staff. The 
artillery, the most important part, was directed b}^ Marmont, the engineers 
by Marescot. 


Doubtless, for men accustomed to monotonous levels the St. Bernard routes 
must have seemed terrible ; otherwise there was nothing very extraordinary 
or fantastic in this mule-back passage, except for the artillery, on a road that 
a little precaution could make secure. 


According to orders from the commander-in-chief, rations were sent up to 
the monks to be distributed as extra refreshment to the army when it should 
reach the top, and a reward of five francs was promised to every soldier 
who should help in getting up the artillery. With all the light-heartedness of 


Frenchmen, the soldiers of the Lannes division boldly began to ascend the 
first rock of Mount St. Bernard. It is just as well to state, in order to be 
historically correct, that the Lannes division left on the 15th of May and by 
the 16th was on the other side of the mountain. On the 16th the Berthier 
division had also arrived at the St. Bernard hospice, but the first consul did 
not leave Lausanne till the 19th, so that the romance of his making the 
passage over the St. Bernard at the head of his troops is incorrect. The 
enthusiastic admiration of David has placed Bonaparte on horseback, 
wrapped in a classic cloak, like Csesar in the midst of his legions, but the 
real truth is that when Bonaparte crossed the summit the army had passed 
on three days before and only the rearguard remained. 


From his headquarters he had news at every point of the march over the 
Alps. He could follow Suchet’s operations on the Var, see Massena shut up 
in Genoa, Moncey traversing the St. Gotthard. Lausanne was his proper 
post, while his young soldiers under Lannes were scaling the steep rocks. 
When all the troops were on the march, Bonaparte skirted the lake as far as 
Villeneuve ; then, taking the St. Pierre route through the mountains, he 
arrived on the evening of the 20th at the monastery of St. Bernard. 


The army crossed the mountain with wonderful courage, but the soldiers’ 
imagination had exaggerated the perils and fatigues. The stories told have 
nothing of the marvellous in them. When one has become accustomed to 

glacier climbing, what were 4he fatigues of such an expedition to the old 

brigades accustomed to wonders and privations ? Astonishment was only 
for young soldiers €€ for the conscript who came from Dijon or the 

Carrousel reviews. One of these wrote as follows : 


” We have at last scaled the St. Bernard, and here we are on the other side in 
Piedmont. Our half brigade left yesterday at one o’clock for the St. Pierre 
camp to scale that famous mountain where it is necessary to go single file 
on account of the rocks and the great quantity of snow. This St. Bernard is 
of an incredible height : sixty to eighty feet of snow covers the road at 
certain parts, enormous water-falls pass under this ice frozen for centuries ; 
one fears at every step to be engulfed. Happily for me I was in the advance 
guard with the three companies of carbineers I commanded. 
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and we arrived at the summit at nine in the morning. Bonaparte had given 
orders that there should be at the convent (the only house for six leagues) 
wine for the troops, and each soldier had a half bottle. Although wrapped up 
in my cloak I was almost frozen and shivered like a man attacked by fever. I 
left at eleven and made in less than three hours the five leagues between 
here and the mountain top. I did the first league in less than a quarter of an 
hour. I went down by the steepest side, which ended in a little lake, the ice 
on which they assured me was twenty-five feet thick. I slid down on the 
snow, and all the soldiers, following, not daring to remain on their feet as I 
had done, placed themselves on their backs and slid down to the bottom. 


” We came through winter, for I have never known such terrible cold. Snow 
and ice fell at short intervals as in the month of December. Half an hour 
later, having gone down much lower, the snow left us and we might have 
thought ourselves in the spring season. The air was soft, grass was to be 
seen, also a few flowers. Another half hour, always descending, the heat 
was stifling and we were in midsummer, so that in less than an hour we had 
gone through the three seasons, winter, sjjring, and summer. Then to 
complete the year, my servant, who.n I had sent to reconnoitre, found some 
excellent wine at a farm a quarter of a mile from the camp, so I tasted the 
best autumn fruits in as comfortable a manner as tliough under the vine 
trellises of Burgundy. 


” Before climbing the St. Bernard 2,600 livres were offered to our soldiers 
if they would get up two pieces of cannon of eight and one of four bore, 
with four cases of ammunition. The proposition was accepted. The can-non, 
etc., were taken to pieces, and the ammunition unpacked. Some carried 
wheels, some other parts ; the carbineers carried cases or dragged the 
cannon on hollow trees, and everything arrived the same time as ourselves, 
without any losses. One cannon of eight bore stuck in the snow, but ropes 
and strong arms extricated it. Soon after the}? came along to tell us that the 
2,600 livres would be given in the artillery ground, where we had put the 
cannon and remounted them ready for the journey. The carbineers and 
scouts would not take the money, and charged the commander to inform the 


first consul that they had done it not for interest but for the honour and 
prosperity of the army.” 


This account, evidently dictated by the astonishment of an imaginative 
enthusiast, presents no circumstance, no incident, that could alarm men 
accustomed to crossing the Alps. The army had seen glaciers and century- 
old snow ; had experienced the rapid change of temperature @€@€ that 
sudden rush from spring to summer. Dugommier had seen it in the 
Pyrenees, Massena in the German Alps, and everyone knows it who has 
visited the glacier region. What really was wonderful in this expedition was 
the courage of these young men who everywhere attacked the Austrian 
posts with an intrepidity worthy of olden times. Hardly was the St. Bernard 
passed, when the two half brigades, full of ardour, fell on the bridge of 
Aosta: the Loison division gained this first and splendid victory. It had 
crossed the mountain after unheard-of efforts. A few moments’ rest, and 
behold, the silent valley of Aosta was theirs ! The division made on foot a 
further march of six leagues, and saw Chatillon crowning the lieights. The 
12th Hussars climbed the lieights ; the castle of Bara was surrounded, and 
cannon sprang up as if by magic upon the rocks and peaks. General Loison, 
seeing he could not take the castle, resolved to get the artillery past it in the 
night, even though under fire from the castle. Marraont 
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presided over all these operations. The cannon were placed on sledges with 
straw and hay, so that no noise should be made. 


The first consul had not yet left the mountains; all these operations were 
done independently of him and under the orders of Lannes and Berthier. 
Bonaparte did not cross the St. Bernard until the 20th or 21st ; he arrived 
before Ivrea just as General Lannes was taking it, the 23rd of iMay. Here 
occurred the first serious fight. Two entire divisions took part. The passage 
was defended by five thousand infantry and four thousand cavalry. At Ivrea 
the road divides. To the right is Turin, to the left Milan, the great capital of 


Lombardy. Lannes took tlie Piedmont road with the advance guard, 
marching on the Po from the Susa side, and taking possession of this point. 
Murat marched quickly into Vercelli, whilst the body of the reserves 
debouched on the Milan highroad, and the outposts approached Novara. At 
Vercelli the first consul established his headquarters, having Turin at his 
right and Milan in front of him. @@ 


MASSENA YIELDS GENOA 


While Napoleon was conquering the Alps, famine was conquering Massena 
at Genoa. One must imagine a town of seventy thousand souls blockaded 
for sixty days, no provisions coming in from outside after the first day ; to 
picture the streets encumbered with dead and dying ; people disputing over 
horses dead of disease, dogs, cats, and unclean animals, even grass in the 
gardens, to get even a faint idea of the sufferings in Genoa during this cruel 
blockade. The jjopulation, six times more numerous than the army, 
exasperated by suffering, began to revolt, and the troops were so worn out 
that the sentinels could no longer watch except seated, their arms by their 
sides. Massena’s energy redoubled, and he displayed a superhuman activity. 
Sharing the common suffering, his force of soul supported him physically, 
but his hair went white in a few days. 


At length there was only one ration left for each man. All that could be 
endured had been endured with patience and loyalty. Massena was obliged 
to evacuate the town on conditions worthy of him. Following the 
convention signed on the 4th of June, the handful of soldiers who had 
survived returned to France by land or sea with their arms and baggage. It 
surpassed in length and suffering the defence of Genoa by Boufflers in 
1746. 


Called the ” saviour of the republic ” in the last campaign, Massena 
augmented his title to national gratitude by prolonging his resistance ten 
days beyond the time fixed by the first consul, and, in spite of the distance, 
by his powerful co-operation in the victory of Marengo. This defence did 
not, however, satisfy Bonaparte completely. Later, he made out that 
Massena need not have beoi blockaded in Genoa if he had put the mass of 
his forces on the march at the beginning ‘of the campaign. But to do that the 
line of communication with Nice would have had to be broken, and this he 
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had been particularly told to guard. Moreover, how would Massena have 
fed the army ? Bonaparte blamed him also for not having rallied the centre 
at Finale under Suchet, and pursued the corps of Ellsnitz by marching on 
Alessandria at the head of the reserves ; as if he could have mobilised eight 
thousand men exhausted by a two months’ famine and deprived of artillery 
and ammunition ! However, as Massena had become indispensable to him 
for reorganising the remnant of the Italian army and the reserves, the first 
consul hid his grievances and after the interview at Milan made Massena 
commander-in-chief./ 
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Bonaparte had followed the course of the Dora and the Po, entered Milan 
and Pavia, and seized all the letters and communications passing betwixt 
Melas and Vienna. 


The Austrian general had already retrograded ; he could not credit the 
report of Bonaparte’s being in Italy. He sent a trusted messenger to learn ; 
and the messenger for a thousand louis betrayed to the French a complete 
account of the force and positions of their enemy. What above all 
astonished Melas was to hear the French cannon : how had they passed the 
Alps ? Bonaparte’s arrival at Milan, itself a triumph, and felt as such by his 
army, took place on the 2nd of June. Moncey was to join him with 
reinforcements from the army of Switzerland. He in the meantime 
despatched his lieutenants to seize the towns on the Po, which was effected. 
iVIurat in tak-ing Piacenza intercepted a courier who bore tidings of the fall 
of Genoa. This misfortune left Bonaparte no ol)ject save that of marching 
upon Melas, and defeating him in battle. The Austrian general concentrated 
his force at Alessandria ; whilst Ott, his lieutenant, after having reduced 
Genoa, marched to surprise the advance posts of the French as they passed 
the Po. He was met by Lannes at Montebello, and a severe engagement 
ensued, the forerunner of the great one. Ott and O’Reilly were completely 
beaten by Lannes, and driven back upon INIelas, with the loss of five 


thousand men. It was in memory of this action that Lannes afterwards bore 
the title of Duke de Montebello. 


The French army now advanced to Stradella, taking up an advantageous 
position in case of attack. It remained several days in these quarters, to 
allow Suchet time to close on INlelas from the rear, and Massena, with the 
liberated garrison of Genoa, to join from the south. The Austrians showed 
no sign of movement, and Bonaparte found that Melas might escape him by 
marching either north towards Turin, or south towards Genoa. Rather than 
allow this, he advanced into the plains of Marengo; thereby giving great 
advantage to his enemies, who were on the other side of the Bormida, at 
liberty to attack at their choice or defend the course of the stream. So little 
activit} ^ did Melas show, that Bonaparte’s anxiety was increased lest he 
might escape to Genoa, and shut himself up there ; where, with the English, 
masters of the sea, he might hold out an almost unlimited time. With this 
fear he detached Desaix, just arrived from Egypt, on his left, to provide 
against and prevent any such movement of Melas @€@ a precaution that 
was near proving fatal to the French ; for the Austrian at the same moment 
had decided in a council of war that the only secure mode of reaching 
Genoa was to give battle to the French. ^ 


The morning of the 14th, destined by Melas for the attack, found the French 
not drawn up in line to receive them, but echellone, or thrown back, in 
separate divisions, with considerable intervals betwixt them, extending 
from Marengo, the village next the Bormida and the Austrians and occupied 
by the French advance guards, to their headquarters at San Giuliano. The 
Austrians crossed the river by three divisions and three bridges. One cause 
of the security of Bonaparte was the assurance that the principal of these 
bridges had been broken. The Austrians’ attack convinced him of the 
contrary ; its first effort was against tlie French at Marengo. Instead of 
marching boldly to the charge, the imperials deployed, planted batteries, 
and waited to effect by their fire what an assault might liave accomplished. 
This afforded time to the French, and allowed Bonaparte to recall Desaix. 


[1 The chances were greatly in favour of the Austrians, as they were 
superior in numbers and had three times as many cavalry a.s the French. 
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The right and left of the Aiistrians had scarcely an enemy to contend with. 
Chiefly composed of cavalry, they swept all obstacles before them, and 
turning towards the centre at Marengo, completely expelled the enemy from 
that village. ^ 


THE TIDE TURNED AT MAKENGO (JUNE 14TH, 1800) 


The imperial troops, as a result of their brilliant successes, became 
absolutely careless, and, O’Reilly having forced a battalion to lay down 
their arms at Casina-bianca and the troops being thoroughly exhausted, a 
long rest was decided upon before continuing the march, the officers in 
command of the imperial army judging that the conflict was over, for that 
day at least. Melas, having had two horses shot under him and being 
slightly wounded, thought it best on account of his age to retire to 
Alessandria, from where he could send the joyful tidings of victory to 
Vienna, Turin, and Genoa. The command now fell to Zach, who under the 
firm conviction that he was pursuing a fugitive host relaxed his discipline to 
such an extent that the soldiers, greedy for booty, refused on several 
occasions to obey orders. Towards tliree o’clock in the afternoon, Zach 
gave orders to resume the march. 


Bonaparte, |)eginning to despair of being joined by Desaix, had already 
decided to retreat. But between four and five o’clock the advance guard of 
Desaix reached San Giuliano, and Bonaparte immediately resolved to 
proceed to the attack. Victor, who had again collected three thousand men, 
was already in San Giuliano ; Lannes reopened the artillery fire at La 
Buschetta on Ott’s slowly approaching column, while Rivaud harried their 
left flank. Desaix made a sortie from San Giuliano. All the remaining troops 
were placed in the reserve and occupied a position outside the village. 
Meanwhile, the first consul sought to inspire his disheartened troops with 
renewed courage as he rode proudly through the ranks calling out: “We 


have withdrawn far enough for to-day. You know I always sleep on the 
battle-field.” 


The second battle began and Marmont unmasked a battery of twelve cannon 
which belched forth a destructive fire. Desaix, at the head of the 9th light 
half-brigade, supported by Victor, dashed forward on Saint-Julien, only to 
meet his death by one of the first shots fired ; ^ and he sank lifeless into the 
arms of General Lebrun. This sudden and unexpected attack took the 
imperial troops completely by surprise. The battalion of the first division 
wavered and fell back. The artillery retreated after a few shots, and even the 
cavalry were dismayed as the combat rapidly developed in intensity. 


This was Kellermann’s opportunity. Protected by a thick leafage of vines 
that overgrew a closely planted plantation of mulberry trees, he led his 600 
horsemen into the highroad and here, diverging to the left, advanced on the 
imperial infantry, whilst his rear squadron completely routed the panic- 
stricken Lichtenstein dragoons. The capture of General Zach and 37 officers 
with 16,257 men was the outcome of this bold act. Saint-Julien 


[^ As he advanced at the head of a troop of two hundred men, he was shot 
through the heart by a ball, and fell dead at the instant he had given the 
word to charge. By his death Napoleon was deprived of the man whom he 
esteemed most worthy to be his second in the field. He shed tears for his 
loss, never speaking of him afterwards without regret; and he was one of 
those who he believed would have remained faithful to him to the last. His 
death did not disconcert the troops, but inspired them with greater ardour to 
avenge it. General Boudet led them on. The 9th light demi-brigade did 
indeed prove itself worthy of the title of ” incomparable.” !/] 
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escaped a similar fate only through the sacrifice of some dragoons, who 
alone possessed sufficient courage to meet the French. Kellermann did not 
rest one moment in his career of victory, but, reinforced by a regiment of 


the Champeaux brigade and the cavalry of the guard, he took up the pursuit, 
and about a mile and a half beyond La Ventolina came upon Nobili’s 
cavalry who, without offering the slightest resistance, fled in utter confusion 
and overran a detachment of their own men. Nothing but the fast 
approaching darkness saved the remains of this once proud regiment of 
cavalry from complete destruction. At the shrill cry, ‘* To the bridge ! ” 
even the infantry took to flight. The resistance of the imperials at [Marengo 
was soon overcome. They managed, however, to hold the village against 
Boudet until the larger part at least of their conquered army had reached the 
left bank of the Borraida. We can estimate the utter confusion that prevailed 
among the fleeing troops from the fact that 20 forsaken cannon were found 
in the bed of the river. 


The victorious French army now encamped in their former quarters. The 
imperials’ loss was officially estimated at 252 officers and 6,229 men killed 
and wounded ; 1 general, 74 officers and 2,846 men taken prisoners ; 13 
cannon captured, 20 lost in the Bormida. Jomini’*/ reported that the army 
of reserve had lost 7,000 men, dead and wounded, and 1,000 taken 
prisoners in the first battle. The army bulletin maintains that the returns 
gave only 1,100 men killed, 3,600 wounded and 900 taken prisoners. 
According to a Prussian authority, Bonaparte, in the long course of his 
victorious career, never had so small a personal share in a battle and never 
gave so little proof of his usually brilliant talent as in this battle, which is 
generally placed in the front row of his deeds of arms. 


The night following the bloody victory brought no rest to the aged imperial 
commander-in-chief. Wounded, and deprived of his principal adviser, he 
gave himself up to despair. His subordinate officers seemed to have 
completely lost their wits. Only a few of them thought of reorganising the 
remains of the troops under their command and of providing them with 
rations and ammunition. The greater number of the staff and general 
officers loudly bewailed their lost baggage. On the morning of June 15th, 
Melas called a fresh council of war. Opinions were divided at this meeting. 
Some blamed Zach and the ministry of war, and demanded of those 
powerless factors efficient aid. A few undaunted men wished once more to 
try their fortune in the field. The possibility of escaping to Milan or Genoa 
was suggested, but this attempt might lead to a still greater catastrophe. As 


a last resort there remained the fortress of Mantua, which the majority of 
the convention hoped to reach in safety, under the pretext of holding a 
council with Napoleon. This plan, dictated by cowardice and convenience, 
finally triumphed, and it was resolved to treat with Bonaparte, who at that 
moment was at the head of barely 18,000 men. 


Zach returned to Alessandria accompanied by Berthier in order to close the 
convention, by the terms of which the imperials made an almost 
unconditional surrender of half Italy. The battle awarded to the victor the 
possession of 12 fortresses, 1,500 cannon, and enormous magazines.* 


Thus, the battle of Marengo, ” so far lost at midday,” says Savary, J later 
duke of Rovigo, “that a charge of cavalry would forever have decided it, 
was restored, and gained by six o’clock in the evening.” The charge of 
young Kellermann, later duke de Valmy, was the decisive movement. The 
partisans of Bonaparte assert that the order issued from him. Kellermann 
himself protested it was his own unsupported act ; and a strong feeling of 
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jealousy existed, in consequence, betwixt him and the first consul. “That 
charge of yours was opportune,” observed Bonaparte after the battle, in 
rather a lukewarm tone of praise. OOOO Opportune indeed,” 
replied the fiery little Kellermann, “it has put the crown upon your head.” 


The consequence of this campaign of a few days were as important as those 
of the long struggle of 1796. An armistice was agreed on, the terms of 
which were that the Austrians should retire behind the Mincio, thus 
abandoning all the conquests of Suvaroff ; besides, Genoa no sooner was 
retaken than resurrendered. France reaped, at a blow, her old superiority in 
the field ; and Bonaparte was marked anew by the hand of destiny as the 
candidate for the vacant throne. His return to Paris was one continued 
triumph. The whole population lined the roads : tlie beauties of Lyons and 
Dijon crowded round him, at the risk of being trodden down by his steed. 


Paris was in equal tumult of admiration and joy, A short time subsequent to 
his return occurred the 14th of July, the anniversary of the federation, of the 
birth of freedom and the Revolution. He feared not to celebrate it in the 
Champ-de-Mars. Here, where the deputies from all France had met to swear 
their solemn vows to liberty on the altar of the country, a military dictator 
now rode amidst his guard, bearing the Austrian colours taken at Marengo. 
The acclamations, the enthusiasm, at either epoch was the same ; the object 
alone was different. It had been then an abstract name ; it was now a 
substantial idol, a hero, calculated to take strong hold on the affections of 
the people, who with their wonted obliquity of vision, still saw in him the 
representative of what they called liberty and the Revolution. 


The convention with Melas was considered preparatory to a treaty. 
Bonaparte offered to Austria the terms of Campo-Formio ; but the court of 
Vienna, which unfortunately was gifted with that vigour in despair which 
was ever wanting to her in prosperity, pleaded her engagements with Great 
Britain as precluding her from treating, except in conjunction with this 
latter country. The French had an apt rejoinder : ” Let there be an armistice, 
then, by sea, as well as by land.” But tliis would have given too great an 
advantage to the French. Egypt would have been succoured, and the whole 
system of naval war deranged, and England would not listen to the proposal 
; and Austria, with a heroism worthy of better fortune, persisted in renewing 
hostilities. Italy as a field had been unfavourable to her. She turned to 
Germany.ti 


Bonaparte’s jealousy op moreau 


When England and Austria refused his overtures, Bonaparte had the good 
fortune of getting precisely what he wanted, viz.’ war, in precisely the way 
he wished, that is, as apparently forced upon him. This war is peculiar in the 
circumstance that throughout its course Bonaparte has a military rival with 
whom he is afraid to break, and who keeps pace with him in achievements 
@@@ Moreau. To Moreau the success of Brumaire had been mainly due, 
and he had perhaps thought that the new constitution, as it did not seem to 
contemplate the first consul commanding an army, had removed Bonaparte 
from the path of his ambition. He now held the command of the principal 


army, that of the Rhine, in which post Bonaparte could not venture to 
supersede him. 


The problem for Bonaparte throughout the war was to prevent Moreau, and 
in a less degree Massena, who was now in command of the army of Italy, 
from eclipsing his own military reputation. He did not, however, succeed in 
tearing from Moreau the honour of concluding the war. Marengo 
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did not lead to peace ; this was won, where naturally it could only be won, 
in Bavaria by Moreau’s victory of Hohenlinden (December 3rd) @@@ a 
victory perhaps greater than any of which at tliat time Bonaparte could 
boast. 


Never was Bonaparte more recklessly audacious, never was he more 
completely and undeservedly successful, than in this campaign. Brumaire 
had given him a very uncertain position. Sieyes and the republicans were on 
the watch for him on the one side ; Moreau seemed on the point of eclipsing 
him on the other. His family felt their critical position ; “€€@€ had he 
fallen at Marengo,” writes Lucieu,“ ” we should have been all proscribed.” 
Perhaps 
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nothing but a stroke so rapid and startling as that of Marengo could have 
saved him from these difficulties. But this did more, and develoj)ed the 


empire out of the consulate. ^ 
moreau’s campaign in GERMANY (1800 A.D.) 


Moreau had chosen as his lieutenant-generals Gouvion-Saint-Cyr, 
Lecourbe, Grouchy, Ney, Decaen, and Richepanse, all men of tried strength 
and valour, all worthy of following such a captain. The entire French army 
numbered from 90,000 to 95,000 men, and the enemy had an equal num-ber 
of fighters. The Russians had abandoned the Austrians, and the archduke 
Charles, worthy emulator of Moreau, had been replaced by General Baron 
von Kray. The junction of the troops, although difficult owing to the 
respective position of each, was executed according to a skilfully drawn-up 
plan. Moreau, by certain movements and feigned attacks, confounded the 
plans of General Kray in every respect, and took the offensive. He found 
the enemy at Engen. ‘J’he plateau which dominated Engen was taken and 
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retaken five times (May 2nd). At last, about six o’clock in the evening, after 
a most vigorous resistance, the Austrians abandoned a battle-tield strewn 
with 4,000 dead, and left in the hands of the enemy 8,000 prisoners, 
standards, and many cannon. Moreau had achieved his end in breaking 
through the formidable line from Engen to Stockach. 


Kray precipitately retired on Moeskirch. Moreau, who followed him 
closely, attacked him at daybreak and by skilful manceuvring carried off a 
long-disputed but complete victory. He had four horses killed under him, 
and received a spent bullet in his chest. The enemy crossed the Danube. 
Moreau sent General Gouvion-Saint-Cyr towards Biberach. This general, 
having met the enemy at Oberndorf, attacked them in spite of their superior 


position, overthrew them in the Riss ravine, captured Bibrach, and entered 
Meramingen. 
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Kray made a movement on Giinzburg. Moreau beat him back to the other 
side of the Danube, and crossed this river himself at the end of a manoeuvre 
as Clever as fortunate. Moreau resolved to force him away from Ulra by a 
bold stratagem, which was to separate him from his magazines. The 
Austrian general, dismayed by this manoeuvre, was obliged to retreat or 
give battle. Moreau had neither boats nor pontoons. But two swimmers, 
followed by two boats carrying their arms, crossed the Danube at Blenheim, 
and took possession of two cannon, which they loaded and turned against 
the enemy, thus making it possible to repair the bridges, over which passed 
two French divisions. Moreau beat the Austrians near Hoch-stiidt, then at 
Neresheim, pursuing them as far as Nordlingen. The two armies were 
facing one another after this last move. The gunners opened with a terrific 
fire, and the signal for a charge was given, when all at once the trumpets 
sounded a recall. The firing ceased, the rumour of an armistice, precursor of 
a peace, was spread, and immediately the French and Austrians shook 
hands and embraced. Casks of wine and beer were rolled on to the field so 
lately a scene of carnage, and the two armies gave themselves up to joy and 
confidence. Moreau did not know of the suspension of hostilities which had 
just been concluded in Italy. Kra3% in communicating it to him, demanded 
an armistice ; these palavers deceived the troops. Moreau, not wishing to 
give the Austrians time to establish themselves in Bavaria, where they 
would have disputed his entrance, refused to accept the armistice and sent 
off a considerable force to Munich, with orders to make all speed. Kray 
halted at Neuburg, where he was again defeated in spite of the fierce 
onslaught of his troops. He gained Ingolstadt, which Moreau also forced 
him to abandon, as well as the position he took up at Landshut, leaving only 
a feeble garrison in that place. General Decaen, who had hurried by forced 
marches to Munich, 


Marshal Ney (17C9-1815) 
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arrived at his destination and took possession of the capital of Bavaria, after 
having covered thirty leagues in three days, and having fought three battles 
en route. 


Moreau marched on victoriously, each success was the forerunner of 
another ; all tied before him, and Kray, yielding to his rival’s superior talent, 
no longer tried to hold his own. Moreau was adored by the men whom he 
always led to victory, and esteemed by those who submitted to his arms 
because he always respected their usages, customs, and religion. He was 
admired and feared by his enemies and acquired an astonishing celebrity. 
The Germans uttered his name “vith a kind of religious awe. 


General Kray was disgraced, and Archduke John replaced him. This was 
the emperor’s brother, a young prince not exactly calculated to distinguish 
himself in warfare, so he was directed by Lieutenant-General Baron von 
Lauer. 


The preliminaries, signed by Bonaparte and Count Saint-Julien, not hav-ing 
been yet ratified by tlie Austrian emperor, Moreau wrote to the archduke 
John that he was going to recommence hostilities unless he consented to a 
one month armistice and gave back Philippsburg, LTm, and Ingolstadt to 
the French as guarantee of a definite peace. Francis II consented. But the 
English cabinet, as we have seen, were interested in a continuance of the 
war and used their influence at the Austrian court, persuading the emperor 
to try his fortunes again in w^ar. Orders were immediately despatched by 
the Vienna cabinet to raise new troops and reorganise the army 


THE BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEX (DECEMBER 3RD, 1800) 


Moreau had profited by the suspension of hostilities to go to Paris ; but, 
informed of what was passing in Austria, he hastened back to his 
headquarters at Munich. His aim was to make Archduke John give battle 
near the Inn, in the village of Hohenlinden in Bavaria, a place then little 
known, but since rendered immortal by the great valour of the French and 
the strategy of Moreau. 


Moreau first made a strong division pass betAveen the centre and the left 
wing of the enemy’s army, and, although General Baron von Lauer had 


been warned of this, he refused to believe that so considerable a force could 
make its way across marshes, woods, and very difficult roads. Vainly was 
he twice warned. He would not believe it until the French division lay 
between his advance-guard and the centre of his army. Then, driven in spite 
of himself to give battle, he came on to Hohenlinden. General Grouchy 
carried his left wing to the left of the village. Generals Decaen and 
Richepanse, at the moment of attack, were to attack the rearguard of the 
enemy. Moreau was skilful enough to keep the prince in such a position as 
to insure his com})lete defeat. As soon as he perceived the Austrian army 
falter he was sure General Richepanse had begun his flank attack, and 
immediately assumed the offensive. General Ney and his troops came 
pouring tlirough the defiles of Mattenpot, joining with General Richepanse 
as Moreau had himself arranged. Towards the left of the Hohenlinden forest 
the enemy defended tlicmselvcs with cannon and a sustained musketry fire. 
The Hungarian grenadiers formed in squares and charged. General 
Richepanse, althougli separated from the main body and having only five 
battalions and one regiment of chasseurs, rushed on the enemy and routed 
all he met. Meanwliile General Ney came out of a pass towards 
Hohenlinden, and pursued a large column which had taken refuge in tlie 
forest. 
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Soon nothing was heard save the cries of wounded and fugitives begging 
for mercy. The highwa}’-, bristling but an hour before with thousands of 
armed men, was now covered with the dead bodies of men and horses, with 
frio-htened horses careering about riderless, and overturned gun-carriages. 
In the midst of this frightful meUe, this sanguinary disorder, the generals 
Ney and Richepanse, whose columns had been gradually drawing near each 
other, met at last on the field of battle. Thenceforward the enemy had no 
chance. In vain an Austrian corps marched from Wasserburg upon Ebers- 
berg ; General Decaen threw it back in disorder. The archduke John wanted 
to try another attack upon Hohenlinden, but Moreau was expecting this and 


had left behind two divisions and a mass of cavalry, which met the enemy 
in a furious charge and accomplished its final overthrow. 


It was fearful weather ; snow fell in huge flakes all that day and on into the 
night. There was hardly a regiment some of whose men were not frost- 
bitten. The roads were also destroyed by rain; yet the movements and 
attacks had been so well planned by Moreau that not one of them failed. 
The enemy was in a deplorable state of disorder. The archduke and his 
counsellor Lauer were so disconcerted that they gave no orders. Each 
Austrian general saved what he could of the troops remaining to him. Night 
put an end to the pursuit, and many detachments of the enemy bivouacked 
among the French soldiers. The trophies of this memorable day were 10,000 
prisoners, among them 3 generals and the elite of the Austrian grenadiers, 
with about 84 cannon and guns. 


Moreau had planned things so well that he lost only 1,200 men, not 
counting the wounded, while the loss of the Austrian army in killed and 
wounded amounted to 10,000 men. War, which too often hardens men, 
could not hurt the mind of Moreau the conqueror. He considered it such a 
scourge that on the very evening of the memorable battle of Hohenlinden, 
he spoke these words : ” We have had enough bloodshed ; let our efforts 
now be towards making peace.”* 


THE ATTEMPT ON NAPOLEON’s LIFE (DECEMBER 24TH, 1800) 


On the 24tli of December, Bonaparte left the Tuileries in company with 
several of his generals to go to the opera where an oratorio was to be given. 
The escort composed of mounted grenadiers followed the carriage instead 
of preceding it, as had formerly been done. That circumstance probably was 
the means of saving the first consul’s life. When the carriage arrived in the 
rue St. Nicaise, not far from the rue du Carrousel, the way was found to be 
encumbered with a wagon and a hackney coach, but the first consul’s driver 
skilfully and quickly threaded his way between the wagon and the wall. The 
escort had done the same, when suddenly a frightful detonation was heard, 
windows and doors werfe shattered and houses overthrown. The first 
consul’s carriage was so broken that it rested on the axles and had all its 
windows smashed. ” They have mined us,” exclaimed Bonaparte. After 
making inquiries as to the escort, of which only one soldier had been 


wounded, he gave orders to proceed to the opera-house where he showed 
himself as calm and imperturbable as ordinarily, in spite of the excitement 
and shouts of the spectators rejoiced to see him escaped from so great a 
dan-ger. This calm, liowever, did not last; as soon as he returned to the 
Tuileries and learned all the details of this frightful attempt, his anger burst 
out in threats against the Jacobins and Septembrists to whom he attributed 
the crime. He would not listen to Fouche, who rightly attributed it to the 
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alists. By a consular decree, which the senate hastened to endorse, three 
hundred individuals were imprisoned without trial. 


Fouche nevertheless was on the track of the real culprits. He made the 
discovery by chance. The cab-drivers, in testimony of their admiration for 
the consul’s coachman, entertained him at a complimentary dinner. In the 
confidence generated by conviviality, one of the guests, in toasting the 
hero’s skill, said he knew perfectly well who had played this trick on him. 
This coachman was arrested and gave evidence about the wagon which he 
had seen in a coach-house. The matter was gone into, and in the end two 
agents of Georges Cadoudal, Saint-Rejant and Carbon, were arrested. Then 
it was found out why the plot had failed. Saint-Rejant, who fired the powder 
barrel, was not well instructed ; he understood that the escort rode in 
advance of the first consul’s carriage and he had allowed the first vehicle to 
pass by. In addition he was thrown against the wall by one of the soldier’s 
horses, but hurried nevertheless to ignite the powder. But its action was 
slower than he had expected, and his machine, justly called infernal, 
shattered only such as had inquisitively approached to see the first consul. It 
is scarcely conceivable, but he had put the horse and wagon in charge of a 
young girl of fifteen, knowing full well that she would be blown in pieces. 
Saint-Rejant and Carbon were condemned to death and executed ; their 
accomplices had found time for flight. But the three hundred Jacobins were 
none the less transported. @>@ 


THE TREATIES OF LUNEVILLE AND FOLIGNO 


The loss of the battle of Hohenlinden obliged Austria to treat. Cobenzl her 
plenipotentiary, came over to Paris for that purpose. The negotiations were, 
however, carried on at Luneville, Joseph Bonaparte acting as the envoy of 
his brother. Here a treaty was concluded little differing from that of Campo- 
Formio.f/ 


This treaty was signed the 9th of February. Austria, exhausted, accepted a 
separate peace, without any intervention from England or the empire. She 
recognised the four republics, the Batavian, Helvetian, Cisalpine, and 
Ligurian, as constituted by France, on the sole promise that tliey should 
remain independent. Nothing was stipulated with regard to Naples, Rome, 
and Piedmont. The first consul reserved to himself the right of deciding as 
to their fate. Austria, although keeping Venice, found herself excluded from 
all share in Italian affairs. Naturally this treaty was celebrated in Paris by 
brilliant /eifs. It assured to the French the possession of the left bank of the 
Rhine, and immediately the tribunate hastened to declare the Rhenish 
provinces annexed to France. These provinces were the four departments of 
Roer, Sarre, Rhin-et-Moselle, and Mont-Tonnerre. Unfortunately, Bonaparte 
organised nothing very lasting beyond the Alps. He left Austria humiliated 
and with rage in her heart, and if he reserved to himself the right of 
regulating the destinies of Italy, it was not to give her a durable constitution 
but to use her as a stepping stone in carrying out his further projects. He did 
not really think of her, but of liimself €€@ of his own ambition ; but this 
ambition bade fair to make him ultimately lose all conquests won. 


Brune had detached three French columns which invaded Tuscany under 
various pretexts, or for the purpose of repelling Neapolitan troops. They had 
treated it like a conquered country, and at Leghorn they had captured some 
supplies and some English ships. Bonaparte refused to listen to the ur-gent 
and well-founded complaints made on this subject by Cobeii/.1; he wished 
to make Tuscany into a kingdom of Etruria for the prince of Parma, whom 
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he might compel to close it against the English. On the 21st of March he 
concluded with Spain the treaty he had been negotiating for some months, 
with this object in view, and by which he obtained in exchange the cession 
of Louisiana to France ; while Spain agreed to compel Portugal to recede 
from her English alliance even at the cost of invading her. 


The Roman states were maintained in their integrity. As bishop of Imola, 
Pius VII had expressed conciliatory sentiments and the desire to put an end 
to the disputes between the church and the Revolution. These sentiments 
had perhaps not been without their share in his election. Bonaparte, on his 
side, had a fixed intention of re-establishing religion in France, a restoration 
which he judged necessary to complete the return to the normal order of 
things. He liad already declared himself at Milan on the subject of his 
determination to restore the altars. He had even summoned Monsignor 
Spina, archbishop of Corinth, to Paris, that he might arrange with him 
respecting the means of carrying it out. For these reasons Murat, who 
commanded an advanced corps in Tuscany, received orders to avoid offend- 
ing the holy see, and to exact only that the ports of Roman states should be 
closed against the English. 


As to the sovereigns in Naples, Napoleon thought at first of dethroning 
them, because of their intimate relations with the English. He thought for a 
while of giving Naples to the duke of Parma in exchange for Etruria, but 
renounced the idea, having need to propitiate Russia, who had taken Queen 
Carolina under her protection. Murat went to Foligno, where an armistice 
was signed, but changed into a definite treaty on the 28th of March. The 
court of Naples, unable to resist, submitted to the conqueror. The states 
were restored to them on condition that they shut their ports to the English, 
and yield their share in the island of Elba and the Presidios, which France 
had reserved to herself in her arrangements with Spain and Etruria. Finally 
they were to arm three frigates, and shelter ten thousand French soldiers 
near the Gulf of Taranto ; these would then be ready to succour Egypt if 
necessary. Piedmont was held in reserve for future uses and plans.”* 


AN ARMISTICE 


Whilst the new century opened under such prosperous auspices for the 
French, fortune had never seemed more menacing to Great Britain. In 


Austria she lost her last continental ally. Portugal had been invaded, and 
compelled to renounce her friendship with England. Paul, emperor of 
Russia, having passed suddenly from enmity to admiration of France, 
concluded a treaty with Bonaparte ; and, in conjunction with the Baltic 
powers, now became a party to the Armed Neutrality [December 16th, 
1800], to resist England’s right of search upon the seas.“ On her own 
element, however, that country was mistress still. Her fleet, under Sir Peter 
Parker, or rather under his lieutenant. Nelson, entered the sound, and 
destroyed the Danish navy in the harbour of Copenhagen. The death of Paul 
at the same time deprived her of a formidable enemy; and marred, for the 
time, the plan of the French ruler for excluding her from the ports of 
Europe. Prussia, the self- 


[ ^ The idea of a union among the neutral powers in opposition to the 
intolerable allegation of England that she was entitled, when at war with 
any power whatsoever, to subject the ships of all neutral powers to 
examination and search, had been relinquished by the empress Catherine in 
1781, to please the Enfflish ambassador at her court ; the emperor Paul now 
resumed the idea. @€@ SciiLossER.” The fuller details of this opposition 
to a naval principle of England which brought about the War of 1812 with 
America, will be found in the history of England, and also in the histories of 
the other countries concerned. | 
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ish Prussia, which had taken the opportunity to invade Hanover, was 
compelled to evacuate it. Malta fell into the power of England : Egypt was 
menaced : and the rival powers, sinking into the attitude of languid and 
inactive defiance proper to two exhausted combatants, agreed to allow each 
other a breathing time of truce at least ; although the causes of quarrel and 
enmity were too profound to be removed, except by the absolute prostration 
of one or the other. 


Whilst England in 1801 was bent on her Egyptian expedition, the first 
consul was employed in organising and consolidating his government. 
Bonaparte dreaded the Jacobins far more than the royalists. ” Emigration 
and Vendeeism are but eruptions of the skin,” said he ; ” terrorism is an 
internal malady.” The attempt of the infernal machine had enabled the first 
consul to establish special military commissions for trying similar offences. 
It was on this occasion that the opposition first revealed itself in the 
tribunate and legislative body. Though chosen by the senate, itself 
appointed by the first consul, the members of these assemblies were still the 
cliildren of the Revolution, averse to arbitrary power established by law, 
however they might excuse and admire its action from expediency ; and 
inspired with a far greater hatred to aristocracy than to tyranny. Thus the 
first consul obtained with far more ease their consent to his unlimited 
authority over personal freedom, and even over the press, than their 
acquiescence in allowing the emigres to return, in re-establishing religion, 
and in other acts of justice and expediency. 


THE CONCORDAT RE-ESTABLISHES A STATE RELIGION (1801 
A.D.) 


Bonaparte, however, pursued his plan of reorganising the monarchy, with its 
higher ranks, its hierarchy, and all the necessary machinery for holding 
together and moving the body politic. His first enterprise was to re-establish 
the Catholic religion, as not only tolerated but instituted by the state. He had 
spared the pope with this in view ; and the year 1801 was spent in 
negotiating a concordat or agreement with Rome. No doubt policy was in 
this affair the motive of Bonaparte. His counsellors opposed the idea. ” 
Hearken,” said Bonaparte to one of them during a promenade at Malmaison 
: ” I was here last Sunday, walking in this solitude amidst the silence of 
nature. The sound of the church bells of Ruel suddenly struck upon my ears. 
I was moved, and said. If I am thus affected, what must be the influence of 
those ideas upon the simple and credulous mass ! The people must have a 
religion ; and that religion must be in the hands of the government.” After 
divers commonplace assertions, the counsellor, waiving the broad question 
of religion or no religion, objected at least to Catholicism. ” It is intolerant ; 
its clergy are counter-revolutionary ; the spirit of the present time is entirely 
opposed to it. And, after all, we, in our thoughts and principles, are nearer 


to the true spirit of the gospel than the Catholics, who affect to reverence 
it.” Here Bonaparte urged that, by his leaning to Protestantism, one half of 
France might embrace it, but the other half would remain Catholic ; and 
weakness, not strength, would be gained to both nation and government. ” 
Let them call me papist if they will. Iam no such thing. I was a 
Mohammedan in Egypt, and I will be Catholic here, for the good of the 
people.” 


Bonaparte succeeded in gaining from the pope a concordat, by which, in 
return for a decree declaring the Catholic religion that ” of the great 
majority of the French,” and undertaking to give salaries to the clergy, the 
pon- 
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tiff agreed to consecrate such bishops as the French government should 
nominate ; to give up all claim to the old church lands ; and to order a form 
of prayer for the consuls, to whom the new bishops were to swear 
allegiance. The court of Rome thus showed itself obsequious, secularising 
Bishop Talleyrand at the same time, by Bonaparte’s desire. But it was from 
the nation, at least from the eminent personages, that resistance was to be 
expected. The theophilanthropists raised the no-popery cry. The soldiers 
were indignant. It was on Easter Sunday, 1802, that a Te Deuin was 
celebrated at Notre Dame by Cardinal Caprara, in commemoration of the 
re-establishment of the church. The first consul attended, surrounded by his 
officers. On his return he asked several what they thought of the ceremony. 
” A pretty capucinade,” replied Delman ; “there was merely wanting the 
million of men, who have perished in overthrowing all you have built up.” 
The first consul soon after observed to Rapp, his aide-de-camp, who was a 
Protestant, “You will go to mass now?” “Not I.” “Why not?” “These things 
may do very well for you. They don’t concern me, unless you sliould take 
these people for aides-de-camp or cooks.” ^ 


THE FRENCH LOSE EGYPT 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Revolt against Rome (62-68 a.d.) ... . 177 


The defence of Jotapata described by Josephus, 180. 


Whilst the French, triumphant over the continental powers, were obliged to 
rest on their arms, regarding England with inactive enmity, the latter 
country had resolved manfully to put forth its strength, and send an army to 
Egypt. Malta was already in their power. The French force in Egypt, though 
formidable, was little anxious to defend the country, and looked rather to 
the hopes of escape. Kleber, who had been left with the command, had, in 
1800, proposed to evacuate Egypt ; and Sir Sidney Smith, the admiral 
commanding in the Mediterranean, had concluded an agreement with him 
to this effect. But the Austrians at that time still held out, and the British 
government could not allow the veteran army of Egypt to reinforce the 
army opposed to her. The capitulation entered into betwixt Kleber and Sir 
Sidney was accordingly refused to be ratified, and war continued in Africa. 
A Turkish army advanced from Syria, which was met and defeated by 
Kleber in the plains of Heliopolis. That rude but talented leader soon after 
fell a victim to an Arab assassin in his quarters at Cairo ; “ and the 
command devolved upon Menou, who had espoused a Turkish woman, 
adopted the Mohammedan religion and dress, and prefixed Abdallah to his 
name. 


The honour of the expedition to Egypt belongs, according to Sir Walter 
Scott, exclusively to Lord Melville, who promoted it despite the 
irresolution of Pitt and the reluctance of George III. The free constitution of 
England, and its representative’ system of government, proved, indeed, 
sadly destitute of vigour, compared with that which the tyranny of the 
committee of public safety, and subsequently of Bonaparte, gave to France. 
Even now this expedition, entered into with but half a will on the part of the 
government, was inferior to the French force in Egypt. ” We were 
incontestably superior,” says Savary,j “in cavalry and artillery.” Yet with an 


^ Rapp and Savary were aides-de-camp to Desaix, adopted by Bonaparte on 
the field of Marengo. The latter soon made progress by his suppleness : the 
former was a blunt Alsatian, and became neither duke nor marshal. He once 
ushered a dark-looking Corsican to the presence of Bonaparte, and took 
care to hold the door open whilst the interview lasted. When questioned by 
Bonaparte why he did this, ” Because,” replied Rapp, ” I don’t put much 
trust in your Corsicans.” The blunt remark caused much amusement. 


[‘ June 14th, 1801, the same day Desaix fell at Marengo.” | 
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inferior army General Abercromby was to force a landing, to take and 
garrison Alexandria, and then march to Cairo. Fortunately for the British, 
Menou wanted generalship and activity. His force was disseminated, and 
the British landed without opposition on tlie very beach whicli had proved 
fatal to the Turkish expedition. This was early in March, 1801. The garrison 
of Alexandria attacked the British, but were beaten back. Menou in the 
meantime arrived from Cairo, and mustered hastily his troops. With these 
he gave battle on the 21st near Alexandria. 


He was defeated, driven within the walls, and soon besieged. Abercromby 
had fallen in the action, as well as Lanusse on the part of the French. 
General Hutchinson succeeded the former ; and conducted tlie rest of the 
campaign, according to French testimony, with great ability. General Bel- 
liard was compelled to surrender in Cairo, Menou liimself in Alexandria*, 
on honourable conditions, however @€@ those of being transported to 
France. Thus terminated Bonaparte’s brilliant scheme for revolutionising 
the East.“ 


NAVAL AFFAIRS 


Success, which had deserted the French so cruelly in Egypt, showed signs 
of returning to them on the sea. Admiral Ganteaume, after having for the 
third time endeavoured to disembark troops on the African shore, had for 
the third time retraced his steps without having succeeded. But during his 
return he had chased and captured an English vessel, and this little exploit 
was treated as a great triumph and immoderately rejoiced over. A few days 
later, Rear-Admiral Linois, one of Ganteaurae’s subordinates, obtained a 
more tangible success in the bay of Algeciras. It occurred on July 6th, 1801. 


Linois had taken refuge in the harbour of Algeciras, opposite Gibraltar, with 
three vessels and a frigate detached from Admiral Ganteaume’s sqiuid-ron. 
There he was attacked by the English Admiral Saumarez who, with six 
battle-ships and one frigate, thought himself quite sure of the small French 
naval force. Saumarez was bitterly deceived. His fleet, battered at one and 
the same time by the French ships’ guns and guns from the forts, 
experienced a complete reverse. The English ship Hannibal was compelled 
to strike her colours, four others were disabled or dismasted, and Saumarez 
had barely time to run his almost ruined fleet to shelter under the guns of 
Gibraltar. 


A few days later Linois left the bay of Algeciras to make his way to Cadiz 
in company with the Spanish admiral, Moreno, who had joined him with six 
vessels. Saumarez, having effected his repairs, set out in pursuit of the 
Franco-Spanish fleet, and cruelly avenged upon the Spanish ships of 
Admiral Moreno the sanguinary reverse he had experienced at the hands of 
the French. A fatal occurrence forcibly helped his designs. Two Spanish 
ships, the Meal Carlos and the San Hermenegildo’ approached each other 
without in the darkness realising their mistake ; they fought furiously 
together till both were blown up. Thus the French allies destroyed 
themselves with their own hands. But the French had that night a good 
share at least of the glory. The Formidable“ still disabled by the injuries 
received at the battle of Algeciras, struggled successfully against three 
English ships. Skilfully handled by her commander. Captain Troude, she 
riddled the enemy’s bulwarks with shot, pierced and dismasted the 
Venerable“ and at daybreak sailed into Cadiz harbour, where, some hours 
later, she was joined by the rest of the combined fleets.P 
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NAPOLEON PLANS TO INVADE ENGLAND 


Meanwliile Napoleon, relieved by the Treaty of Luneville from all 
apprehensions of a serious continental struggle, bent all his attention to 
Great Britain, and made serious preparations for invasion on his own side of 
the Channel. Though not of the gigantic character which they assumed in a 
later period of the contest, after the renewal of the war, these efforts were of 
a kind to excite the serious attention of the English govermuent. From the 
mouth of the Schelde to that of the Garonne, every creek and headland Avas 
fortified, so as to afl’ord protection to the small craft whicli were creep-ing 
along the shore from all the ports of the kingdom, to the general rendezvous 
at Dunkirk and Boulogne. The latter harbour was the general point of 
assemblage ; gunboats and flat-bottomed prams were collected in great 
quantities, furnaces erected for heating shot, immense batteries constructed, 
and every preparation made, not only for a vigorous defence, but for the 
most energetic offensive operations. 


The fleets of Great Britain in the narrow seas were, indeed, so powerful that 
no attempt at invasion by open force could be made with any chance of 
success ; but it was impossible to conceal the alarming fact that the same 
wind which wafted the French flotilla out of its harbours might chain the 
English cruisers to theirs ; and the recent expeditions of Ganteaume in the 
Mediterranean, and of Hoche to the coast of Ireland, had demonstrated that, 
notwithstanding tlie greatest maritime superiority, it was impossible at all 
times to prevent a vigilant and active enemy from putting to sea during the 
darkness of the autumnal or winter months. It could not be denied that, even 
although ultimate defeat might attend a descent, incalculable confusion and 
distress would necessarily follow it, in the first instance. Influenced by 
these views, the British government prepared a powerful armament of 
bombs and light vessels in the Downs, and intrusted the command to Lord 
Nelson, whose daring and successful exploits at the Nile and Copenhagen 
pointed him out as peculiarly fitted for an enterprise of this description.’ 
Under the orders of the admiralty. Nelson prepared to bombard the harbour 
of Boulogne. 


Admiral La Touche-Treville was informed of this project. He came out of 
port, where his crowded ships would have run great risks, and formed 
outside the moles so as to bear broadside on to the piers a long line of ships, 
composed of six brigs, two schooners, twenty armed sloops, and a huge 


number of flat-bottomed boats. On the 4th of August, Nelson came himself 
at daybreak to anchor his bombketches before the French line. He hoped 
that, to avoid this attack, the flotilla would take refuge in the harbour of 
Boulogne, and he promised himself to direct his shells the next night on the 
mass of shipping thus enclosed within narrow limits. Towards nine in the 
morning the bombardment began. He could not shake the defensive line, 
and did nothing, except smash a brig and a flat-bottomed boat. Not a man 
on board the flotilla was harmed, and the French batteries from land and sea 
answered the English bombardment by a lively fire. The bursting of a shell 
wounded an artillery captain and two sailors. This first attempt, then, was 
an utter failure. But Nelson prepared another, more serious, and of which he 
hardly doubted the success. 


On the 15th of August he anchored at about six thousand yards from the 
I’rench fleet, still broadside on before the Boulogne harbour. He had with 
him sloops and pinnaces of every size, by the aid of which he hoped to 
carrv off or burn the French men-of-war. He divided his fleet of fifty-seven 
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into four divisions. In each division two ships’ boats were particularly 
charged to cut the cable and chains of the vessels attacked. These boats, 
armed with a cord ending in a hook to be thrown on the enemy’s vessel, 
were not to make any attack but simply to try to drag the vessel out. Other 
vessels undertook to attack and dispose of ships drawn out of line. Each 
vessel had a well-ground axe, a fuse, and some inflammable composition, 
so that the ship could either be carried off or burned. The sailors were 
armed with pikes, swords, and hatchets ; the marines had guns and 
bayonets. At half-past ten that night the ships were fully manned, and at 
eleven o’clock, when the frigate Medusa, commanded by Nelson, showed 
six lights on her batter), they pushed out into deep water and formed a line 
in a prearranged order behind the Medusa. At a given signal, they set out 
together from this rallying-point, directing their course by different routes 
towards the Boulogne sands. The password was “Nelson,” the rallying- 


word “Bronte.” The first division, that commanded by Captain Somerville 
and charged to attack the right wing of the flotilla, found itself on nearing 
land carried away by the tide in the east of the bay of Boulogne. Captains 
Parker and Cotgrave did not meet the same obstacle. Parker at the head of a 
part of his division, boarded the brig Etna, which carried the ensign of 
Captain Pevrieux, but the defences of this brig resisted the English attack. 
Two hundred infantry, in addition to the sailors, received the English with a 
well-directed musketry fire, forcing them back to their ships with bayonet 
thrusts. Parker was seriously wounded in the hip, and would have been 
taken but for the devotion of one of his midshipmen. Other sliijis from his 
division had tried to haul away the brig Volca^i and were equally 
unsuccessful. The attack directed by Captain Cotgrave had no better 
success, and the first two divisions were in full retreat when Captain 
Somerville reached the port. This brave officer was nothing daunted by the 
failure of his companions. He threw himself on the right wing and began to 
imagine he had mastered one of the brigs, when a lively fusillade from the 
surrounding ships obliged him to retire hastily. He gained the open sea after 
considerable loss. The fourth division, intended for an attack on the left 
wing, had met, like that of Somerville, with a contrary tide, and could not 
get far enough eastwards. It only arrived on the scene of action in time to 
pick up the wounded and join in the flight of the others. This close combat 
turned entirely to the advantage of the French. It cost the English 170 men, 
and produced a profound impression on the opposite shores of the Channel. 
It was the second repulse Nelson had had. At Boulogne, as at Teneriffe, he 
had met with unforeseen difficulties and had relied too much on chance and 
the possible negligence of his enemies. 9 


THE PEACE OF AMIENS 


Peace could no longer be deferred. Bonaparte was all-powerful on the 
continent. Holland was quite subjugated, (iermany was almost at 
Napoleon’s feet while he was weighing the important question of the 
secularisations. Prussia and Austria descended to the role of beggars, and 
showed a shameful avidity in the division of church goods. Italy was 
devoted to him. The pope, ruined, deposed, had no hope but in his 
clemency. Spain, where in this interval several disturbances had taken 
place, owing to the frivolity and inconstancy of the Prince of the Peace, fell 


in with Bonaparte’s politics [as is shown fully in the history of Spain], 
partly because of the false position in which she found herself and partly 
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from her inability to make the least resistance. Russia was well disposed 
towards the first consul, who had found the emperor’s weak spot @@@ 
the desire of playing a prominent part @€@ and offered to let him figure 
as mediator in the distribution of indemnities. 


Against such an influence what could England do? So the preliminaries 
were speedily followed by a satisfactory solution. The document was signed 
in London on the 10th of October, 1801, and peace was definitely 
concluded at Amiens, from which town the document received its name, on 
the 27th of March, 1802. 


France consented perforce to evacuate Egypt, for her troops had been taken 
back by English vessels after the capitulation of Menou, which had taken 
place in the interval. England restored all her maritime conquests, save 
Ceylon, taken from the Dutch, and Trinidad, from the Spanish. Imprudence 
and bad faith on the part of the Prince of the Peace caused this loss to Spain. 
Great Britain, moreover, respected the integrity of Portugal and the 
independence of the Ionian Islands. But nothing could make her yield Malta 
to France, because she regarded that as the key to Egypt. It was finally 
agreed that it should belong to neither one nor the other, but that pending its 
restitution to the knights of St. John of Jerusalem (which order was being 
reorganised) it should be garrisoned by a neutral power who would 
guarantee its independence. The Peace of Amiens might be called a general 


peace, for after it all the world rested awhile from the fatigue of a ten years’ 
war. / 


CHAPTER XVIII 


NAPOLEON MAKES HIMSELF EMPEROR 


[1801-1804 A.D.] 


Bonaparte, whose name might have taken many years to reach the isolated 
and illiterate peasantry in many parts of the countiy, was now brought home 
to them every day, for he was prayed for at morning and evening service. 
The few among the more educated classes who had not abjured their faith, 
not only saw in him the hero of the military glories of the nation, but the 
protector of the national religion. Far-seeing politicians perceived in this act 
of the free-thinking first consul, who had taken such a deep interest in the 
doctrines of Mohammed when he was in Egypt, a step in the dii’ection of 
higher power. 


OOO White.* 


The war of the Revolution in reality was finished and the new wars of 
which public opinion did not perceive the imminence, necessarily had 
another character and another aim. Republican France had achieved the 
highest degree of power that could have been dreamed of by the statesmen 
of the by-gone monarchy in their wildest aspirations. It surpassed all that 
had been wished for her by those grand defenders of the Revolution, 
Danton, Carnot, Merlin de Thionville, who would have preferred an earlier 
peace. Having attained the limits of ancient Gaul, land of her forefathers, 
France needed only to fortify herself in her new position by attaching to 
herself, by kindred ideas, sentiment, and interest. Savoy, Belgium, and the 
left border of the Rhine, as she had already attached Alsace and Lorraine. 
They should have surrendered, for her natural and spontaneous 
development, the little adjacent nations which she ruled at that moment, 
Holland, Switzerland, the states of northern Italy, while still continuing to 


protect them against any hostile power. She ought indeed to have assumed 
once more a pacific attitude towards the great powers, no matter what might 
be her form of government. 
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This programme, precise and limited in its magnitude, conceived in view of 
the permanent interests and historical development of France @@€ could 
it be adopted and followed by the man to whom France had confided her 
fate, and who laboured not so much for the destiny of France as for what he 
believed to be his own individual destiny ? The vulgar herd might believe 
it, but not those men of penetration who had learned to understand him. A 
Prussian agent, who had observed with shrewdness the march of events in 
France, wrote to his court : ” The one thing in which you must not deceive 
yourselves is that the last step necessary for Bonaparte to arrive at the 
throne cannot be made except as the result of new victories. Therefore, 
please consider the so-called Peace of Amiens in reality a preparation for 
war.” We have followed without interruption the course of events, military 
and diplomatic, up to the re-establisliment of general peace which roused 
such hopes and such illusions. We must now turn back a little in order to see 
the development of the new conditions in France, and the policy of the 
consular regime in the interior. 


A REVIEW OF napoleon’s ADMINISTRATION 


Napoleon strove with his usual decision and activity to popularise the bustle 
and stir of work and production which had been brought back under the 
Directory. He began by the mending of roads so greatly neglected during 
the grave crises of France. He ordered the completion of the canals, begun 
towards the end of the former government ; next he ordered the cutting of 
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the great canal which traverses all Brittany from Nantes to Brest. He had 
made, across Valois, which was occupied by French troops, the famous road 
of the Simplon which descends by Lago Maggiore to Milan. He caused 
three other routes to be cut from France into Italy. The object of these works 
was, above all, to facilitate the descent of the French armies into Italy ; 
later, commerce and international relations might find profit in them also. 


There was nothing gained by constructing or repairing roads unless their 
security was guaranteed. The roads during the latter period of the war 
against Austria were more than ever infested by highwaymen. The chauf- 
feurs left in the minds of the people a most doleful memory. The brigands 
were thus designated, because they burned the feet of those whom they 
attacked in their homes at night, in order to force them to divulge the 
hiding-places of their money. These brigands recruited from the 
“companions of Jesus” in the INTidi, like the Chouans in the west, laid 
waste the half of France. Several hundred of the brigands were shot. The 
rest dispersed, traffic was resumed. 


At the same time Bonaparte made all sorts of advances to the “migr/s and 
priests. A new consular decree of the 20th of October, 1800, suppressed 
finally from the list of ^migr^s all persons whose names had been struck off 
before, no matter by what authority during later times, and all w\omen and 
children, as well as those priests who had quitted the country in obedience 
to laws of banishment. The enormous list of ^migr^s, comprising in the 
neighbourhood of 145,000 names, was reduced to men who had carried 
arms against France, who had received rank or honours in foreign countries, 
or who were in the employ of exiled princes. The recalled ^migr^s had to 
promise fidelity to the constitution and to remain under the surveillance of 
the haute police for a year. This was to protect the purchasers of public 
lands whom the returned “migr/s began to harass and menace in every way. 
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There was no fault to be found with the order itself. The first consul had the 
right to present it like a measure of justice and humanity ; but what was 
justly disquieting was the fond welcome it gave and the preference it 
showed towards men of the Old Regime, courtiers or refractory priests. He 
caused significant phrases to circulate regarding it. “It is only men of this 
class,” said he, in speaking of men of the former court, “who know how to 
serve.” Another day he cried out in open state council : “With my prefects, 
my gendarmes, and my priests I can do whatever I like ! ” It was known 
that he had begun negotiations in view of an arrangement with the pope. He 
gradually substituted in his official manifestos for the words “country” and 
“liberty” those of “fidelity” and “glory” and “honour.” The tendencies 
manifested by Bonaparte towards the monarchy deceived the royalists. 
They dreamed that they would be brought back to work for others rather 
than for him, and to play in France the role of that General Monk, who in 
England, after the death of Cromwell, had re-established the monarchy of 
the Stuarts. 


The pretender, ” Louis XVIII,” who was at that time living in retirement in 
Russia, and who was nevertheless a reflective spirit and coldly sceptical, 
made the mistake of writing to the first consul two letters, inviting him ” to 
give back her king to France, and to make his conditions as to the places he 
desired for himself and his friends.” Bonaparte answered him with dignity 
and returned him offer for offer. ” You ought not,” he wrote, ” to wish to 
return to France. You would have to walk over five hundred thousand 
corpses. Sacrifice your interests to the repose of France. History will give 
you the credit. I am not insensible to the misfortunes of 3’our family; I 
should contribute with pleasure to the agreeableness and tranquillity of your 
retreat.” (September 7th, 1800.) Bonaparte continued seeking to gain the 
royalists and watching the Jacobins with defiance and aversion. 


The disastrous episode of the infernal machine, which had fully manifested 
the arbitrary character of the consulate, had taken place during the second 
legislative session of the constitution of the year VIII. At the opening of 
that session, the 1st Frimaire (December 10th), the government had 
protested its benevolent and impartial dispositions towards all. It was now 
seen what that meant. Two bills had been presented €€€ one which 
diminished the importance and the number of justices of the peace, to the 


advantage of the police and the detriment of individual liberty ; the other 
which instituted special courts, partly civil, partly military, which tlie 
government could substitute in place of the ordinary justice, wherever it 
might consider it necessary. The military commissions against the brigands 
had been justifiable, but it was not meant to change what might be called an 
accident of war into an institution. Benjamin Constant, Daunou, Chduier, 
the ex-Girondist Isnard, who had returned to his first principles of liberty, 
after having strongly fought against the reaction, and Ginguen<^, one of tlie 
most distinguished writers of the time, all fought against the two laws most 
energetically. They passed at the tribunate by only a small majority. 


Bonaparte was furious when the discussion held at the tribunate was 
reported to him ; and he burst out into insults to those ” metaphysicians,” 
those ” philosophers ” who were only fit to throw into the sea. He 
considered all criticism an outrage. Opposition was encountered in financial 
affairs also. He had made arrangements to evade all control on this subject. 
Instead of presenting a budget comprising the receipts and expenses, ” he 
proposed,” says Lanfreyi “to prorogue for the year X the contributions of 
the year IX, 
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and presented a budget in which the receipts alone figured. Tlianks to this 
system the costs of this session were not submitted for the examination of 
the legislative body until tlie following session, in order that, all the funds 
having been consumed, criticism should become useless.” His aim was not 
to hide such disorders, since he had on the contrary re-established order in 
the finances, but he intended as always to be the absolute master. After 
lively debates the financial law was rejected by the tribunate but adopted by 
the legislative body. 


Until now the deficit in the budget had been made up by withdrawal from 
the national funds ; in order to retain what yet remained this resource was 
replaced by giving bonds to certain creditors of the state. This issue of 


bonds had exceeded fifty millions since the Peace of Luneville. The floating 
debt which still remained, since a third only of the public debt had been 
funded, was finally regulated under conditions more or less arbitrary as 
liquidations of this sort always are. The national debt of France therefore 
was estimated at fifty-seven millions in rentes perpetuelles and sixty-nine 
millions in annuities and pensions, which would be reduced by annual 
liquidation. The total budget amounted to approximately six hundred 
millions. These figures would at the present time represent more than 
double these sums. The revenue of England was from one billion to eleven 
hundred millions, but burdened with nearly five hundred millions of annual 
debt, while France always had one resource whicli England had not @@@ 
the power of re-establishing the indirect taxes, abolished since 1789. Only 
the tolls had been re-established. The financial situation of France was 
therefore satisfactory. 


The first consul established, for the reduction of the debt, a sinking fund, 
bonded on the national property. From the national properties still 
remaining, valued at four hundred millions, an endowment was assigned for 
the benefit of public instruction and the “Invalides.” It Avas a wise measure, 
but it remains to be seen how public instruction was understood. It is very 
evident that Bonaparte did not act in this as the national convention had 
expected him to in its creations of the year III. He was at that moment 
absorbed in destroying the crowning work of that glorious year : the 
separation of church and state. He had abolished the elective institutions in 
the state, in the province, in the community, and in the judiciary as well as 
in the political and administrative orders. He now applied himself 
vigorously to the study of the consequences of the Revolution on matters of 
religion. The result was, as we have seen, the concordat of 1802. 


THE CIVIL CODE 


Pending the negotiations 9f the concordat, the first consul had had another 
bill prepared, one of the greatest importance, and which was as necessary as 
the concordat was useless and dangerous : this was the ” civil code.” A 
commission composed of the jurists Portalis, Tronchet, Bigot de 
Preameneu, and Maleville, having been formed in July, 1800, to jjrepare the 
bill, it was then conveyed to the tribunals in order to get their opinions, and 


afterwards presented to the state council. This work was almost achieved in 
1793 by the convention. If this body had not put the finishing touch to it 
and had not promulgated it, it was because the form in which it was put by 
the jurists charged with its composition and editing was not sufficiently 
philosophical. It was not under the government of Bonaparte that one could 
hope to see the fulfilment of the intentions of the convention in that regard. 
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The code in regard to general ideas could not but lose by being altered 
under the direction of the first consul. Civil laws are not like political laws. 
The men who gave to the code its definite form were too much imbued with 
the modern spirit to return to the traditions prior to ‘89 and Bonaparte 
himself had no such idea. What he wished, above all, was that the 
codification of the new civil institutions of France should appear as his own 
personal work and that the immense labours of the revolutionary assembly 
might be cast into the shade. The same men who had prepared the 
composition of the code under the constituent assembly, like Tronchet, or 
had it executed under the convention, like Cambaceres, Treilhard, Merlin de 
Douai, Berlier, Thibaudeau, altered it under the consulate and gave the 
credit of it to the first consul. 


Bonaparte moreover posed with great artfulness before France and all 
Europe in order to be considered a great legislator. To sustain successfully 
the role he was playing required all those extraordinar}- faculties with 
which he was endowed. He assimilated with an incredible facility, b }^ hasty 
interviews with specialists, elements of knowledge most foreign to him, and 
discoursed with much force, brilliancy, and originality upon subjects of 
which he had not known a word the day before. It is thus he debated on 
ecclesiastical themes with theologians and the canonists of the pope, and 
now he debated before the state council on judiciary matters. He had an 
amazing talent for condensing long discussions and cutting them short with 
a single word for or against. 


This was not always to the advantage of the soundest ideas and it was rarely 
to the advancement of progressive ideas that he employed these marvellous 
faculties. Thus, although affecting constantly the desire to reconstruct the 
society overthrown by the Revolution, the desire to strengthen the ties of 
families, and above all to facilitate the formation of associations, in reality 
he wanted only isolated individuals : they are easier to govern. As to 
divorce, which the Revolution had made so easy as to be almost a menace 
to public morals, the civil code imposed serious restrictions and returned 
again to the true principles according to which divorce should be only the 
exception @@@ a necessary evil, to prevent still greater evils ; but this 
reform demanded by the interests of society was in a manner forced upon 
Bonaparte by the jurists by whom he was surrounded. He surpassed on this 
point the revolutionary exaggeration, and would have wished that the 
divorce might be decreed on the demand of only one of the spouses, on the 
plea of “facts not proven.” This would have meant illimitable freedom of 
divorce. It required much persuasion to induce him to renounce this idea. 
This was because he was laying plans for himself, having abandoned all 
hope of having children by Josephine and hoping thus to provide himself 
with an heir. 


He wished at the same time to relax family ties and subjugate women. 
Women were for him entirely inferior beings, and he professed in regard to 
them views which seemed to be at times the outlived ideas of the most 
retrograde peoples, of those Mussulmans whom he preferred to Christians ; 
views which indicated the absence of moral principle which characterised 
liim and the greater part of his family. He resembled tlie ciesars in this 
respect as well as in his political ideas. His enormous labours were always 
incompatible witli liis unmethodical habits and above all he disliked 
scandal and affected to react by the imposing etiquette of his family against 
the brazen license of the time of Barras. 


The imperfections of the code, be tliey in regard to the rights of women and 


the inconceivable preference to the most distant collateral relatives of the 
sur- 
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viving heirs to an estate, be they in regard to other important matters, such 
as the unjust inequality between emph)yers and employes in their industrial 
relations (civil code and penal code), are principally if not exclusively 
imputable to Bonaparte. The enormous blank which the code presents 
relative to associations of all kinds may perhaps not entirely be attributed to 
Bonaparte, but also to the fact that the prodigious development of industrial 
and commercial relations could not be foreseen. The most eminent 
members of the state council were learned jurists but not economists. In 
regard to this point they too often looked back to the Roman law and did 
not see whither modern progress was tending. For the same reason they 
occupied themselves almost exclusively with landed property and had not 
the slightest pre-monition of the immense future of personal property. 


In spite of these shortcomings and defects, the civil code of France is, taken 
on the whole, none the less the realisation of the views of the eighteenth 
century and the principles of ‘89. New France will revise and correct, but 
will never replace it. As the combined work of 1791, of 1793 and 1801, it is 
a monument to the French Revolution which the reaction from the 18th 
Brumaire was obliged to build and consecrate. Much superior to the 
confused mass of traditions and conditions and contradictory customs 
which formed the legislation of other European nations, it was adopted with 
a reasonable and steadfast fidelity by the peoples then reunited to France 
and since separated from her ; and it has become a model which other 
nations have striven to copy. The next presentation of the concordat of the 
civil code to the body of state which was to discuss and vote upon them 
gave great importance to the legislative session of the year X. It opened on 
the 1st Frimaire (November 22nd, 1801). 


GROWING AUTOCRACY OF NAPOLEON 


The discontent caused by the concordat spoiled the satisfaction produced by 
the state of general peace. The treaties of peace and then the first three 
sections of the civil code were presented to the legislative body. Bonaparte, 
in view of the spirit which was being manifested, adjourned the 
presentation of the concordat. One article in the treaty with Russia caused 
the liveliest discussions in the tribunate. It was said in that article that the 


two contracting parties (France and Russia) promised mutually not to allow 
any one of their subjects to foment trouble on the territory of the other 
party. The word “subjects” roused indignation: “Our armies,” cried Chenier, 
“have fought for ten years, that we might become ‘citizens’; and we have 
become ‘subjects.’ Thus the vow of double alliance is kept.” There were at 
this time three senatorial vacancies to fill ; the tribunate, the legislative 
body, and the first ponsul, according to the constitution, could each present 
a candidate, and the senate could choose. The candidate of the legislative 
body for the first place was Gregoire. The senate by a large majority elected 
Gregoire, preferring him to the candidate of the first consul. Bonaparte was 
hurt by that rebuff, but soon received a more serious one. 


Daunou was proposed simultaneously by the tribunate and the legislative 
body for the second place vacant in the senate. It was an act of opposition 
much more marked than the choice of Gregoire. Daunou, who could not 
console himself for having taking part in the 18th Brumaire, had broken 
with Bonaparte on the occasion of the law Avhich established the tribunals 
of exceptional (special) law and had declared that he would take no part in 
legislative work while this tyranny continued. 
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Bonaparte was exasperated. The following day he had a violent scene with 
the senators who presented themselves for an audience. He intimated to 
them that he should consider it a personal insult if the senate nominated 
Daunou and that he never forgot an injury. The senate weakened most 
deplorably and shamefully. It feigned to have no knowledge of the 
nomination of Daunou by the legislative body, and to have received no noti- 
fication except of the nomination of General Lamartilliere @@@ 
Napoleon’s candidate. 


Bonaparte had thought for a moment of a coup d’etat4 a new 18th Brumaire 
against his own constitution. Cambaceres dissuaded him from this, and 
suggested that he evade the constitution in lieu of breaking it. The 


pusillanimity of the senate had made the thing easy. Tronchet, who was at 
this time president of the senate, fearing the violent actions of which he 
foresaw Bonaparte would be capable was persuaded to second Cambaceres. 
The constitution had said that tlie tribunate and the legislative body should 
be renewed by a fifth from the year X. It was quite natural that this renewal 
should be made by drawing lots ; but the constitution did not say so 
expressly. It was decided there should be no drawing of lots and that the 
senate should designate the retiring members, that is to say, that it excluded 
those displeasing to the first consul. 


The senate consented to this strange interpretation of the constitution. It 
eliminated sixty members of the legislative body and twenty of the tribunate 
: Daunou, Benjamin Constant, Chenier, Ganilh the economist, the eminent 
writer Ginguene, the ex-Girondin Isnard, and with these other former 
conventionists or former patriotic priests opposed to the concordat; in a 
word, all those wlio elected Bonaparte (end of January, 1802). Among those 
replacing the excluded members, who were mainly military men or 
functionaries, was one republican, Carnot, who long ago had resigned from 
the ministry of war. Bonaparte expected henceforth not to hear another 
dissenting voice. April 5th, 1802, he had the concordat presented to the 
tribunate and the legislative body. 


An historian favourable to Napoleon, Bignonc says very truly that the first 
consul intended to make of a clergy a sort of “sacred police.” Bonaparte had 
completed the concordat, under the title of articles organiques., by a 
regulation which had been thoroughly studied and worked out by the state 
council and which was the application and development of the article by 
which the pope granted to the new government of France all the rights 
which it had had under the Old Regime. These articles orgaiiiques were 
invented to serve a double purpose : first, to protect the state against all 
interference by the court of Rome in home affairs ; second, to make the 
bishops subject to the government, and the ordinary priests to the bishops. 
The bishops were not allowed to call themselves by any title except ” 
Citizen” or “Monsieur.” 


The cures had to be chosen by the bisliops of the diocese, but with the 
sanction of the first consul, and the bishop could not revoke the 


nominations arbitrarily ; but there should be only one cure in a ” canton,” 
and as for vicars and officiating priests, their nomination was, and is still, 
entirely at the discretion of the bishop. The protection given formerly to the 
lower clergy by the ecclesiastical disciplinary board had been taken away. 
The lower clergy found and still find tliemselves in a worse position than 
before ‘89. The articles organiques are for them a law of servitude. 


The concordat was followed by the recall of the emigres. Tlie resolution 
was presented to, and voted upon by the senate, the Gth Floreal (April 
26th). 
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The irrevocability of the sale of national properties was again demonstrated. 
The amnesty accorded to the emigres excluded the heads of army corps and 
some others whose cases were particularly grave. Such of the properties of 
the emigres as had not been sold were restored to them, excepting 
woodlands. Bonaparte intended to gradually give back the forests in order 
to propitiate the aristocracy. The bill concerning taxes showed at this time 
neither the state of the receipts nor that of the expenses. The vote on duties 
was henceforth nothing more than a mere formality. Bonaparte regulated 
the budgets as he wished without any control. 


THE LEGION OF HONOUR AND EDUCATIONAL PLANS 


Two important bills were presented to the tribune and the legislative body 
OOO the Legion of Honour, and public instruction. The convention 
decreed that weapons of honour should be given to the defenders of the 
country for distinguished action. The first consul had arranged and 
regulated their distribution. This did not suffice for him. He wanted a vast 
system of rewards, calculated to excite the vanity, to remunerate the 
services, and place in the ruling hand a new and most powerful means of 
influence over civil as well as military society. He conceived therefore the 


CHAPTEE XIV 


creation of a Legion of Honour embracing every species of service and 
claims to public distinction. 


He sought at the same time a counterweight to that which he made for the 
clergy and the emigres. He exacted from the legionnaires an oath to defend 
the republic and its territory, equality, and the inviolability of the national 
property. This bill to reconstitute a great order of chivalr}/ was fought, 
meanwhile even in the state council, as hindering that equality which the 
legionnaires were expected to defend, and as the re-establishment of an 
aristocracy. 


In the tribunate the bill passed with only 56 votes against 38 ; in the 
legislative body with 16G against 110, this after the weeding out by which 
it had been calculated to annihilate all opposition. This proves how strong 
the Revolution still was, even in those departments of state so yielding and 
enervated. The institution of the Legion of Honour was specious, and 
although it encountered a strong opposition at its origin it has entered into 
the life of a people which, in spite of its passion for equality, loves 
distinctions, providing they are not hereditary. It will no doubt be 
considerably reformed and modified ; it would be difficult to abolish it. 


As to the bill on public instruction, it was deplorable. It did absolutely 
nothing for primary instruction. The state did not interfere. The community 
was to furnish the premises, wherever the students could pay the instructor. 
It Avas the complete abandonment of the plan of the great French 
assemblies. Concerning instruction in the second grade, the most 
enlightened of the counsellors of state wished that the “central schools” 
founded by the convention might be retained after improving them. About a 
third were successful. The rest weakened. It was necessary to encourage 
and reorganise them. 


But Bonaparte would not allow this. He intended to substitute barracks 
where the young men should be brought up for this service. He upset the 
whole great plan of studies which the convention had adopted, started only 
thirty-two lyceums in place of the one hundred central schools, made them 
return to the routine of the old system of ecclesiastical colleges and begin 
the study of Latin and Greek at an age when the child is nearly always 
incapable of taking an interest in these beautiful learned languages, and 
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understands nothing of grammatical and literary instruction. He suppressed 
the study of the living languages, so necessary to make France acquainted 
with the peoples with which she is in constant intercourse. He weakened 
instruction in diminishing the part assigned to the sciences, and curtailed it 
in doing away with the moral sciences, that is to say, history and 
philosophy, incompatible with despotism. 


He completed his system of secondary instruction by the establishment of 
six thousand scholarships which would be a means of influence like the 
Legion of Honour. The scholarships were not to be gained by the 
competition of the students but distributed by the government, partly to the 
children of persons who had rendered military or civil service, partly to the 
students of the special boarding schools, which could not exist without the 
authorisation of the government, and sent their pupils to take the courses in 
the lyceums. As to the education of girls, that was entirely another question. 
This was perhaps the Avorst of all the institutions of the consulate. The only 
useful thing which was then done for instruction was the creation of six law 
schools, a necessary consequence of the codification which was to be made, 
and the increase of the schools of medicine from three to six. In addition to 
the Polytechnic Scliool founded by the convention, the first con-sul 
established a military academy, formerly at Fontainebleau (late at St. Cyr). 


While working thus to develop the study of the sciences of war, Bonaparte 
continued the campaign he had undertaken against philosophy, and 
completed the suppression of instruction in history and philosophy in the 
academies by abolishing the moral and political sciences in the Institute. 
That class in the Institute was not restored again until after the Revolution 
of 1830. A: 


NAPOLEON MADE CONSUL FOR LIFE 


The ambitious and intriguing who surrounded Bonaparte asked for nothing 
better than a continuance in his hands of a power from which they derived 
the places and honours with which they were loaded. Some even wished for 
the re-establishment of hereditary monarchy in favour of Bonaparte. That 
was in reality the first consul’s inward prayer. But sharp, cunning, and 
dissembling as he was, he disclosed this earnest desire to no one, wishing to 
be understood at half a word. Cambaceres was deceived in this. He thought 
this insatiable ambition would be satisfied with the consulate for life. It 
was, moreover, in his opinion quite sufficient remunera-tion for the 
“services rendered to the country by the first consul. Consequently he used 
all his influence in the senate for the carrying out of his plan. 


Already for some months devoted emissaries frequented the public places 
declaring that the time had come for the country to give some token of 
recognition to the author of all the blessings it enjoyed. An occasion must 
now be found to extract from the state bodies that brilliant token. The 
obvious opportunity was the presentation to the legislative body and the 
tribunate of the Treaty of Amiens, due for the most part to the victories and 
policy of Bonaparte, a presentation which had been purposely delayed. 
After the reading to the tribunate of the articles of this treaty on the 6th of 
May, Chabot, an old member of the convention, and president of the 
assembly, proposed to announce the oflFering made to the first consul in 
token of national gratitude. This having been voted, a deputation from the 
tribunate proceeded to the Tuileries to apprise General Bonaparte of it. With 
aft’ected 
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modesty he replied to the tribune Simeon, the mouthpiece of the deputation, 
that he aspired to no reward other than the love of the citizens, and that 
death would have no terrors for him if he could with his last glances see the 
welfare of the republic assured. 


The senate had been immediately taken with the tribunate’s offering. Some 
of the senators who approached the consul endeavoured to get an 
expression of his secret wishes ; but dissembling continually, he said that 
whatever was done would be well done and gratefully received. 


The majority in the senate, under the impression that Cambaceres in 
proposing a consulate for life was asking the greater to obtain the less, 
thought that ample satisfaction would be given to the tribunate in issuing on 
the 18th Floreal (May 8th) a senatus consultum by which Citizen Napoleon 
Bonaparte was reelected consul for ten years, which would commence 
concurrently with the expiration of his first term of office. 


The disillusionment of the first consul was profound. In the first moment of 
irritation he was for brutally refusing the senate’s offer. But wise 
Cambaceres was there and prevailed on him to be calm. He suggested a 
shift by which to escape from the delicate situation which the senatorial 
deliberations had created. That shift was the resort to a plebiscite. 
Bonaparte after all wrote to the senate his thanks for this exceptional proof 
of its esteem. He added that, from private motives, the term of his political 
existence seemed to be decided at the moment when the peace of the world 
was proclaimed. ” But,” he said in conclusion, ” the glory and welfare of 
the citizen must be unmentioned when the state interest and the protection 
of the people are concerned. In your estimation, I owe the people another 
sacrifice ; I will make it if the people’s wish commands what your vote 
authorises.” Tartuffe’s art never went beyond this. Then a comedy was 
begun, wortliy of the pen of Beaumarchais. The council of state was 
ordered to work without delay upon some scheme for obtaining a plebiscite, 
and from the 21st Floreal the Moniteur Officiel published a consular decree 
by which the people of France were called upon to answer the question, 
“Shall Napoleon Bonaparte be consul for life ? ” At the same time there 
appeared a pamphlet, an appropriate addition to that of M. de Fontanes, in 
which the anonymous author claimed on behalf of Bonaparte the time 
necessary to assure the welfare of France, that is to say, the century which 
began with him. The consular decree encountered no opposition. The senate 
was dumb in spite of the ignominious part it was compelled under the 
circumstances to play. The legislative body and the tribunate hastened to 
convey their adherence to the Tuileries. 


Registries were immediately opened in all the town halls to take the 
affirmative or negative votes of the citizens. At the same time as he was 
engaged in a scrutiny of the plebiscite, the first consul occupied himself 
with a modification of the constitution, so that it should more nearly 
approach the monarchical system, since, though lacking heredity, he was 
about to become a literal sovereign. A few made it their business to suggest 
the English constitution as a model. Camille Jordan published a brochure on 
this subject which attracted a great deal of attention. “Possibly a recent visit 
from James Fox, to whom the first consul had given the best reception 
possible, and the presence in Paris of M. de Calonne, who had been equally 
well received at the Tuileries, inclined Bonaparte towards a constitutional 
form of government. It was difficult to recognise the man of Brumaire. The 
hard lesson of adversity was necessary to teach him that it does not do for 
one head to transact alone all the business of the nation. 
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The modifications introduced into the consular constitution above all things 
augmented the already great personal influence of the chief of the state. 
Thus the legislative body and the tribunate, whose last votes on the Legion 
of Honour had already laid them open to suspicion, saw themselves robbed 
of the right of making treaties. This prerogative was attributed to a privy 
council which, to the detriment even of the council of state, found itself 
intrusted in the same way with the wording of the senatus consultum 
organs. The privy council and the first consul were one and the same thing. 
The legislative authority of the tribunate was considerably diminished by 
the reduction of its members to fifty through repeated abolitions of seats. 
The council of state retaliated by increasing its strength by one-third. But 
the body which gained most in these constitutional modifications was the 
senate. Its present constitutional powers were largely increased. In addition 
it had the exorbitant right of suspending the empanelling and administration 
by jury in certain departments, of dissolving the legislative body and the 
tribunate, and of quashing judgments thought subversive to the safety of the 
state. Obviously in the first consul’s opinion the state could only, under 


these diverse circumstances, be looked upon as an accommodating 
instrument to his personal wishes. Moreover, to be more sure of the 
members of this body Bonaparte assigned to himself the right to nominate 
specifically forty senators, and this, combined with the creation of fourteen 
new seats, brought the number of its members up to one hundred and 
twenty. 


On the 13th Thermidor (August 3rd) the members of the senate, discredited 
in advance, betook themselves to the Tuileries, under the leader-ship of the 
old director Barthelemy, who acted as their president. There, in the presence 
of the representatives of all the foreign courts. President Barthelemy, in a 
harangue in which flattery was pushed to the furthest limit, enumerated 
Bonaparte’s claims to the nation’s gratitude, and predicted for him in the 
future an unlimited prosperity. He did not predict his reverses or disasters, 
matters upon which flatterers never inform themselves. After which 
discourse he read the senatus consultum by which Napoleon was 
proclaimed first consul for life. Bonaparte replied with that hypocritical 
unselfishness familiar to him, and which is found elsewhere amongst all 
ambitious of power. ” A citizen’s life belongs to his country. The French 
people wish the whole of mine to be consecrated to them. I have bowed to 
their wishes.” 


Not a word about the republic. He promised only the prosperity and 
freedom of France. ” God have mercy on us ! ” exclaims Ernest Hamel d ” 
they will henceforth be at the mercy of capricious fortune and the 
uncertainty of the future.” On the next day the constitutional projects of the 
senatus consultum were agreed to in the council of state, after a discussion 
in which it pleased the first consul to take a lively part, and the same day it 
was approved by the senate. After the 17th Thermidor, this scheme was 
proclaimed in the accustomed way as an embodied law of the state. </ 


NAPOLEON AND THE SISTER REPUBLICS 


The progress of Bonaparte’s influence over neighbouring states was as great 
as his rise at home. The Cisalpine Republic had been remodelled to suit his 
views ; and in January its legislature elected him ])residcnt. The Batavian, 
the Ligurian republics, were obliged to submit to similar modifications. 


Piedmont was formally annexed to France, and divided into departments. 
Thus the stipulations of the Treaty of Luneville, guaranteeing 
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independence to the republics of Italy and Holland, became totally void. 
England began to show alarm and distrust ; for both of which there was 
ample reason, although scarcely more than existed at the epoch of the treaty. 
When she remonstrated, Bonaparte replied, “You must have seen or 
foreseen all this. The Cisalpine chose me its president in January, two 
months before the signature at Amiens. And why should ye English 
complain of the infraction of the Treaty of Luneville, when Austria, with 
whom it was concluded, holds her peace ? “ 


Miserable, indeed, is the special pleading on both sides to throw, each upon 
its adversary, the blame of the war. Both were right, and both were wrong. 
England, in her native might and pride, could never sit still and look on 
whilst France assumed to herself such predominant power in Europe. Nor 
could France, or its ruler, refrain from wielding that influence which 
conquest had given her. But France was wrong in affecting a moderation 
which she had no idea of observing ; and England equally absurd to affect 
to give a moment’s credit to it @€@ above all, to stipulate actual 
concession to it. At Amiens, and before the treaty, the British ministry 
seemed to be either willing dupes or blind ones. Their object in peace, the 
same as that of Bonaparte, to display to Europe and their own people, each 
how ready they were to make peace, and thus to throw the blame of the 
inevitable and sjaeedy rupture upon its foe. In this aim we do think the 
English negotiators played the less clever game. And the ministry, though 
rationally justified in their mistrusts, in their withholding Malta and the 
Cape, on the grounds that France had increased its territories and 
encroachments in Europe, were still left without any precise plea, and were 
obliged to support their cause with vague recrimination. The French kept 
the letter of the treaty ; the English broke it. And yet the former were the 


true aggressors and encroachers. Such were the blunders of British 
diplomacy. 


No sooner did Bonaparte announce his determination of interfering with the 
Helvetian republics, than the English ministry sent an agent thither with 
promises of support to the independent party, hesitated to surrender Malta, 
and sent counter orders that the Cape of Good Hope was not to be delivered 
up to the Batavian Republic. In the meantime other than these great 
interests of territory sowed divisions betwixt the first consul and Great 
Britain. 


At all times sensitive to public opinion, so sensitive that even an imprudent 
reflection was enough to alienate him from a tried friend, a witticism 
sufficient to bring down an order of exile, he was particularly susceptible at 
the present moment, when employed in rearing the fabric of his power, to 
which his character was his only title. The freedom of the English press, its 
unsparing attacks upon him, re-echoed by the papers of the French royalists 
in England,. was a kind of war more dangerous and galling to him than any 
other. Before it, indeed, no tyrant can stand. Bonaparte felt as much alarm 
from it as did England originally from the levelling principles of the 
Revolution. He made vain demands that this should be checked, and was 
modest enough to propose that the press of England should be gagged, as 
well as that of France, in order to give security to his personal ambition. 
Nevertheless, on this point the ministry gratified him, as far as might be 
done in a constitutional way, sending one of these libels before a jury. As 
might be expected, this made matters ten times worse, sending Pelletier’s 
libel to fame through the trump of Mackintosh’s eloquence. Another 
demand, that the Bourbons and their partisans should be expelled from 
England, met with a firm and generous denial. 
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With the English press Bonaparte condescended to enter into a personal 
quarrel : just as he himself had charged the cannon against Toulon, so now 


he employed his time in penning articles for the Motiiteur, his official 
paper, full of acrimony and insult. The unfortunate results of a sovereign so 
demeaning himself are evident. Bonaparte could never distinguish the 
difference betwixt a nation’s government and its press ; so that, in 
answering squibs fired off by an individual editor, the first consul charged 
the great gun of state, and risked, or at any rate precipitated, a war betwixt 
millions of men, in endeavouring to apply a salve upon his own miserable 
vanity. Then appeared the imprudent vaunting report of Sebastiani, who had 
been charged with a mission in the Levant ; its information, that six 
thousand French soldiers could reconquer Egypt ; and the challenge, that ” 
England alone dare not make war with France.” 


Bonaparte’s quarrel with England (1803 a.d.) 


These paper paragraphs certainly could not be serious grounds of war ; 
although the English government, by its imbecile arrangement and 
acceptation of the Treaty of Amiens, was obliged to recur to such pretexts, 
to collect and group them €€€ thus making up by a mass of petty 
grievances for the want of one large and specific plea. The first consul now 
demanded why Malta had not been evacuated according to stipulation. The 
English replied by a claim to keep Malta on the ground that Bonaparte had 
increased his European territory, and that he threatened Egypt. The last was 
idle : the first objection “was not in the bond.” Bonaparte, whose very 
throne was then being erected on the basis of national glory, could not yield 
Malta. To demand it of him was, in fact, to declare war. And the minister 
asserted with only becoming spirit, ” England shall have the Treaty of 
Amiens, and nothing more than the Treaty of Amiens.” War was inevitable, 
as indeed it had been from the first. England could not submit, at the risk of 
her existence. In this, at least, her ministry and Pitt were right, however 
imbecile and blundering the former had proved in these negotiations, which 
placed the letter of treaties against Britain, whilst their spirit, as well as their 
sense of security and justice, told loudly in her favour. 


On these terms of mutual mistrust both countries thought fit to make 
preparations for war. Bonaparte assembled troops in the forts of Holland 
and North France, and despatched envoys to Prussia and to Austria. 
England was no less active. Bonaparte was unwilling to recommence war, 


at least so soon, inevitable as he saw it. But England was peremptory. She 
was tricked and annoyed in a thousand ways. And a warlike message from 
the king to his parliament in March, 1803, was the preluding blast to war. 
Bonaparte answered by one of his diplomatic notes. He was now betwixt 
two unpleasant feelings. It was important for him to throw the blame of the 
breach upon England, in order to content his people and conciliate the yet 
existing powers of Europe ; and nevertheless his pride was galled to find 
England assume the lofty, intractable, defiant language, so indicative of 
superiority and strength. His quick resentment prompted him to break 
through the laws of courtly decorum, and to vent his spleen upon the 
representative of Great Britain. 


During a public levee he abruptly addressed the British ambassador Lord 
Whitworth, ” You are decided on war, it seems OOO you wish it. After 
fifteen years’? combat, we must yet recommence for fifteen years to come. 
You force me to it.” He then turned to the ambassadors of Spain and Russia 
: “The 
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English will have war. They are the first to draw the sword : I will be the 
last to put it in the scabbard. They do not respect treaties, and we must 
henceforth cover them with a black crape. You may destroy France, but you 
shall not intimidate her.” ” We do not wish to do either one or the other,” 
replied Lord Whitworth calmly. ” Respect treaties. Woe to those who break 
through them : they shall be responsible to Europe for the consequences.” 
This burst of anger is said by some to have been calculated. Why might it 
not be natural and deep-felt ? Previous to the Treaty of Amiens, Bonaparte 
had borne England a national hate ; since then it had grown into a personal 
one &€@ an antipathy founded on all causes of enmity, great and little, 
on pride and pique, as well as upon interest and patriotism. 


FAOE 


The Fall of Jerusalem (68-73 a.d.) ° ...190 Josephus’ account of the famine, 
193. The close of Jewish history, 199. 


Lord Whitworth was now ordered by his government to demand the 
occupation of jVLilta during ten years by British troops, whilst the French 
were to evacuate Holland. This was called an ultimatum, and but a week’s 
interval allowed for reply. Yet even here the French assumed not that 
peremptory tone. Talleyrand was averse to war ; that able statesman is said 
to have foreseen the pernicious consequences even of fresh victories. But 
the English minister, conscious that he resisted usurpation, and an indefinite 
system of encroachment, held firm, gave very wretched and shuffling 
reasons for a mistrust well founded in itself, and covered the blunders of his 
diplomacy with sullen pride and defiance. Orders had been already issued 
for seizing the ships of France and of her subject states €€ a measure 
much in the spirit of that usurpation which one might have censured 
without imitating ; and the French consul retaliated by retaining all the 
British subjects whom curiosity or business had brought at that unlucky 
moment to French shores. Thus recommenced betwixt the nations a quarrel 
unrivalled for the inveteracy of its spirit and the variety of its fortunes. ” 
The rupture was to the first consul,” says Bignon,/ ” the decisive point of 
his destiny. Henceforth he saw England rise before him like a cape of 
storms, which he was forever forbidden to pass.” 


The only military enterprise set on foot during the year’s peace, if we 
except the occupation of Switzerland, was the expedition to Santo 
Domingo. The principles of the Revolution, passed into decrees by the 
national assemblies, had been productive of the most fearful mischief in 
Santo Domingo, where Robespierre’s energetic wish, of ” Let the colonies 
perish rather than one principle be disturbed,” received ample fulfilment. 
Whites and mu-lattoes had commenced a civil war, and the negroes had also 
asserted their rights. The latter, being most numerous, gained the 
ascendency, headed by a chief of inflexible character, and of such high 
talents, both for warring and ruling, as to merit the name of the black 
Bonaparte. 


Toussaint Louverture, such was his name, had established his rule in Santo 
Domingo. It was as beneficent and vigorous as that of the first consul in 
Europe ; but the latter was determined to recover the island ; and a fine 
army, composed of the conquerors of Hohenlinden, were sent out to subdue 
it under general Leclerc, who had married Pauline, Bonaparte’s sister. The 


expedition reached its destiny. The blacks, after burning their capital, and 
making a stubborn resistance, were subdued, and the chiefs compelled to 
submit. Most of them accepted command under the French, except 
Toussaint, who scorned the offer, and merely demanded to return to liis 
farm. Here, however, he was closely watched ; and in the effervescence of a 
population ill subdued, suspicions, true or false, could not fail to attach to 
the old leader. Toussaint Louverture was seized, sent on board a ship, and 
conveyed to France, where he lingered many years at the chateau of Joux, 
in 
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the Jura. This treachery, if it was such, proved bootless. The yellow fever 
decimated the French, and soon reduced this flourishing army to a few 
thousand men. Leclerc himself fell a victim ; and the breaking out of the 
war decided the ultimate loss, to France, of this lier most important colony. 
[A fuller account of these affairs will be found in a later volume under the 
history of Santo Domingo. ] 


The first steps of Bonaparte, on the renewal of the war with England, was to 
order his armies to march north and south ; that of Holland to occupy 
Hanover ; that of Lombardy to invade Naples and garrison Tarentum. He 
could combat his maritime foe only by establishing his power in seaports, 
and in rendering every shore hostile to her, Avho rendered every wave 
hostile to him. To plant himself, therefore, like a huge colossus bestriding 
Europe, one foot in the Mediterranean, the other in tlie Baltic, was the 
attitude of menace assumed by the first consul against England. Towards 
the latter end of May, 1803, General Mortier marched with an army from 
Holland against Hanover. The troops of the electorate were not capable of 
making a serious resistance. They retreated before the foe, at length 
capitulated, and were broken, Mortier taking peaceable possession of the 
country. 


These conquests of the French necessarily excited disquiet and mistrust on 
the part of the great powers of the north. Russia, which liad taken the 
Sicilian court under its protection, was offended by the reoccupation of the 
kingdom of Naples, and still more seriously displeased to see the French 
flag waving upon the fortresses of the Baltic. That power had sought in vain 
to cover Hanover by a neutrality which was to extend to the north of 
Germany. Her remonstrances were not listened to. Prussia, as may be we^i 
supposed, had cause to be still more alarmed by the presence of such a 
formidable neighbour. The French, not contented with Hanover, already 
menaced to occupy Hamburg and Bremen. The necessity of opposing 
England was still the pretext. But the possession of Hamburg, commanding 
the mouth of the Elbe, would enable the P^‘rench to give law to the north of 
Germany. Not only was Prussia herself weakened by this, but her only title 
to respect and influence being founded upon her claims to protect the 
liberties and independence of surrounding states, she was here stricken 
painfully by a blow vainly aimed at England. Thus, by delivering up 
Hanover without a blow, the English ministry, if they acted on calculation, 
fulfilled all the ends of wise policy, avenged themselves on Prussia for its 
selfish and pusillanimous neutrality, and placed the courts of Berlin and St. 
Petersburg in the necessity of either humbling their sovereign dignit} 
before Bonaparte, or of flinging themselves into the alliance of Great 
Britain. 


To counteract this, the scheme of Bonaparte was, by menace or bribe, to 
compel Russia to join cordially with him in a kind of submissive alliance. 
“The germ,” says Bignon,c French ambassador to Prussia, and well 
acquainted with the projects of his master €>@ “the germ of what was 
subsequently called the continental system existed in the mind of the first 
consul, and this system reposed upon the support of Prussia. One of tlie 
objects of the usurpation of Hanover was to make that court feel tlie 
inconveniences of a state of indecision towards France, and the advantages 
of a close alliance with her. To render Prussia powerful, in order that, by its 
union with France, it might awe the continent to quiet, was the aim of 
Bonaparte. If it be asked why, towards the close of his reign. Napoleon 
sliowcd himself merciless towards Prussia, the reason is that Prussia was 
the power which wished him most ill, in forcing him to combat and destroy 
her, instead of 
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extending and strengthening her monarchy, in order that she and France 
united might keep Austria and Russia immovable, and at the same time give 
that development and efficacy to the continental system, which woiild force 
England to peace.” 


Nothing can be more clear than this language of the French diplomatist: 
Prussia was to be fattened and enriclied, provided she acted a part 
subservient to France. Hanover was the bribe offered to her, and there was 
considerable hesitation in refusing it. But the influence which decided the 
monarch of Prussia to reject the insidious and disgraceful proposals of 
Bonaparte was that of Alexander, emperor of Russia, a sovereign whose 
high personal feelings of pride and independence raised him already in the 
east of Europe as the competitor of the tyrant of the west. Alexander visited 


Berlin : his opinion, his arguments, had weight, and overcame all the 
representations of Duroc and the other French envoys. The queen and court, 
at first drawn into admiration of French heroism, were recalled to feelings 
of national spirit by the voice and example of Alexander ; and the king, 
instead of aiming at rounding his territory at the cost of England and the gift 
of France, was inspired with the nobler aim of securing the independence of 
Germany. 


Singular, indeed, it was, that every act of Bonaparte now told in favour of 
England, or of its ministry, which, had he rested tranquil, could certainly 
not have continued a war without feasible object or possible success. The 
occupation of Hanover and the southern peninsula of Italy roused Europe. 
And now a French army collected along its northern coast, and destined to 
invade England, had the effect of awakening all the energies of that country, 
silencing the remonstrance of the partisans of the peace, and rousing the 
proud spirit of the British to that j/itch of hostility against the foe, that war, 
to the last shilling and the last drop of blood, became the sole and all- 
pervading thought of the country. A field of battle was denied to Bonaparte 


: but his activity was turned to military organisation ; and he now formed 
the armies, and prepared the resources, destined to achieve conquests 
hereafter with such brilliant success. Alexandria Avas fortified at an 
enormous expense. The first consul looked upon it as the bulwark of Italy. 
From Otranto and Tarentum to the Texel every coast and seaport saw 
fortifications rise around it ; and the English fleet, blocking each harbour 
and menacing ever}” shore, might observe with pride the gigantic attempt 
of her foe to surround Europe, as it were, with a wall of defence against her. 
As to the colonies or foreign possessions of France, the remaining ones now 
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fell ; and Louisiana, wrested from the weak hands of Spain by a surrepti- 
tious treaty, was now sold for a sum of money to the United States, to 
preserve the province from England, and as the only mode left of deriving 
advantage from it. 


The army and flotilla collected for the invasion of England was the chief 
object and topic of the year 1803. The former was swelled by contingents of 
Dutch, Swiss, and Italians. Soult, Davout, and Ney had each commands. 
His more ancient and celebrated generals Bonaparte had dispersed : he 
disliked their familiarity, their old footing of equality with him, and dreaded 
their interference with his ambitious designs. Thus Moreau was destined to 
some inferior command ; Lannes, after a scene of alterca-tion, in which he 
had used the most gross language towards Bonaparte, was despatched to 
Lisbon to cool his zeal and mend his fortune, both of which the gallant and 
rough soldier fulfilled ; Murat was sent to Naples, as Leclerc had been to 
Santo Domingo, for the same purpose. Spain, reluctant to incur the hostility 


of England by furnishing open aid to France, proposed a pecuniary subsidy 
in lieu. This Beurnonville negotiated. 


PICHEGRU’S PLOT AND THE DEATH OF THE DUKE d’eNGHIEN 
(1803 A.D.) 


Public attention, however, was now turned from military projects and 
events to domestic ones, by the discovery of a conspiracy against the first 
consul. His measures for strengthening and perpetuating his own power, 
soon convinced the partisans of the house of Bourbon that no hopes were to 
be entertained of his co-operation, and accordingly their views were 
elsewhere directed. The consulship for life had been voted. Several 
distinguished men had protested against the decree, unless accompanied 
with guarantees of freedom. La Fayette conveyed his protest in a letter; 
Camille Jordan published his in favour of the liberty of the press ; Madame 
de Stael courageously opened her salon to this enlightened opposition, but a 
decree of exile banished her from Paris. Some of these friends of liberty 
then turned their views towards Louis XVHI and entered into a 
correspondence with him, wherein that prince promised, in case of 
restoration, to respect the principles of liberty, and to grant a charter similar 
to that later decreed in 1814. The leanings and opinions, however, of retired 
and speculative men, were not energetic enough to inspire or conduct a 
project of conspiracy. 


The Bourbons reckoned in their cause more zealous and active partisans, 
men eager to strike a blow, to force and anticipate events, rather than to wait 
for their tardy or improbable development. General Pichegru was one of 
these : he had escaped from his place of transportation to England, where he 
lived in want of those succours that the French royalists were willing to 
extend to their partisans. Pichegru now entered into a plot for violently 
overthrowing the power of Bonaparte, with a knot of men fitting for such an 
enterprise. Georges Cadoudal, the stubborn Chouan, was another leader. 


What the conspirators chiefly wanted was a name, a leader of eminence, to 
oppose to that of Bonaparte. Moreau was precisely the personage; a great 
general, a rival of Bonaparte. The very project of enlisting such a man 
contradicts the idea of assassination, which he certainly would not listen to, 


and which his countenance might render unnecessary. Moreau, though a 
valiant soldier, was a weak man : ^ he had allowed himself to be 


[1 That Moreau would gladly have seen and gladly have helped an 
insurrection against Bonaparte is certain.” @@@ Seklev.’| 
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duped in Brumaire ; and since his victory of Holienlinden he had been 
treated with studied neglect by Bonaparte. The royalist agents, on the 
watch, took advantage of this disposition, and formed a reconciliation 
betwixt him and Pichegru; and he thus became at least cognisant of the 
intended plot. Fouche, who had lost his post as chief of the police, but who 
still maintained his agents, is said to have been instrumental in thus 
implicating Moreau, and in maturing a plot, of which he himself holding the 
clue might take advantage with Bonaparte in showing his superior 
information, his utility, and zeal. 


Pichegru, at length, arrived from England in an English vessel in January, 
1804 ; Georges Cadoudal had preceded by many months. They both saw 
Moreau, who was disgusted by the ferocity of the latter ; and their scheme, 
whatever it was, seemed not to make any progress towards maturity. 
Numbers of their accomplices were already in prison ; and it seemed as if 


Pichegru and Cadoudal were allowed to continue at large merely to afford 
them leisure to win over Moreau still more, and implicate him. But these 
conspirators, of such discordant opinions, could agree in no plan whatever : 
they met, separated, hindered the conspiracy, had always excuses for 
deferring their project, and despaired of fixing upon any. When they were 
severally arrested €€@ Moreau first, then Pichegru, Cadoudal, and the 
Polignacs @€@ Pichegru and Cadoudal were both armed, and the latter 
made resistance. 


In the interval between their arrest and trial occurred the blackest deed that 
history imputes to Napoleon, of guilt inexcusable, and of truth undeniable, 
even by himself €€@ the murder of the duke d’Enghien. This noble 
youth, a grandson of the prince of Cond”, and heir of that illustrious house, 
extinct by his death, was of course an emigre, and attached to the fortunes 
of his house. He inhabited a place called Ettenheim, in the duchy of Baden, 
only a couple of leagues distant from the French frontier, and was aware 
that a revolutionary movement in favour of royalism was planning in Paris. 
Bonaparte was at this time besieged not only by the emissaries of his 
minister of police, but also by those of Fouch”. As there really was a plot 
hatching, the first consul paid more attention than he otherwise would to 
these reports, by which he was eternally harassed and irritated. Fouch’ 
represented the conspiracy to have assassination for its principle object. ” 
The air is full of poniards,” wrote he to Bonaparte. Then it appeared, from 
the depositions of some of the accused, that they ” only waited for the 
arrival of a French prince to commence.” The duke de Berri was expected 
at the time to land secretly near Dieppe. 


Savary was sent to lie in wait for him : for Bonaparte, maddened by 
Fouch”, felt the Corsican spirit of revenge stir within him, and was eager to 
spill the blood of the family which, he imagined, aimed at his life as well 
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as his power. Tluit prince, hoAvever, came not. Bonaparte was 
disappointed; and in order to make up in every way for the disappointment, 
he resolved to seize on the duke d’Enghien, a Bourbon also, and expectant 
of the royalist insurrection. He was on neutral territory, to be sure ; but 


Bonaparte had learned to slight international as well as moral law. He 
accordingly gave orders that a body of troops should surprise the castle of 
Ettenheim, and carry off the duke. This was put in execution on the 15th of 
March ; and the illustrious prisoner was, without delay, hurried to the castle 
of Vincennes near Paris. He arrived at nine o’clock in the evening much 
wearied. He was nevertheless brought on that very night before a military 
commission, and accused of the crime of bearing arms against France. 


Instead of denying the charge, the young prince avowed and gloried in it ; 
and the commissioners, like a jury, returned a verdict of guilty, and even 
that reluctantly, but still with a belief that a punishment so atrociously 
severe in his case as death could not follow it. Besides, the duke made a 
request to see and speak with the first consul. Savary, however, who had 
orders to see judgment executed, and who had learned in Egypt implicit and 
oriental obedience to the word of a master, interfered. Under his direction 
the prisoner was made to descend about daybreak into the fosse of tlie 
chateau, where he found a newly dug grave and a company of gendarmes 
drawn up. The prince saw his fate, and submitted to it with a soldier’s 
courage. A murder worthj/ of the worst days of the Revolution was 
perpetrated ; the heir of Cond‘ had ceased to live ; and Bonaparte, endeared 
by this pledge to the regicides, was assured of their support in mounting the 
imperial throne. 


In this latter view, the death of the duke d’Enghien was not so bootless a 
measure as has been imagined. |\loreau had not yet been brought to trial. 
The military were attached to him ; the populace believed him honest ; and, 
at such a moment, the resurrection and exertions of the Jacobin faction 
might have turned the scale against Bonaparte. Some time after this 
catastrophe, Pichegru was found strangled in his prison ; and Wright, an 
English captain, who had landed Cadoudal from his vessel, and who had 
been taken prisoner, was discovered with his throat cut. Suspicion could not 
but fall upon Bonaparte. Yet, why should he not have brought Pichegru to 
trial as well as Moreau ? On the other hand, it is not probable that these men 
fell by their own hands. Savary inculpates Fouche. The circumstance must 
remain matter of m3stery and conjecture. Georges Cadoudal, and the most 
guilty conspirators, were next dealt with. They were brought to trial, 
condemned, and executed. The Polignacs were, however, spared by the first 


consul. Moreau was next arraigned -A there existed no proofs whatever 
against him. The tribunal was inclined to acquit him. But, by a kind of 
negotiation betwixt the judges and the government, Moreau was 
condemned to two years’ imprisonment; a sentence that the first consul 
commuted to exile. Moreau retired to the United States. Fouche, as the price 
of his information and activity in these affairs, was reinstated as minister of 
police. 


Whilst the royalist plot for overthrowing the first consul’s government thus 
failed utterly, which it needed not have done, had it been a mere purpose of 
assassination, the French police were long and artfully engaged in 
attempting to implicate the diplomatic agents of England, and to raise 
ground of accusation against them. Subordinate envoys were first 
circumvented. Numbers of adroit emissaries introduced themselves to Mr. 
Drake, and to 


[1 It required some impudence to condemn Moreau for royalism at the very 
moment that his rival was re-establishing monarchy. @@@ Seelev.’] 
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Mr. Spencer Smith, Euglisli residents at the courts of Munich and Stuttgart, 
receiving plans, and making promises of royalist insurrection, of betraying 
towns, etc. ”” These bulletins,” Bignouc admits, ” were all fabricated by the 
French police ; the promises, only so many chimeras, with which the 
prefect of Strasburg fed the credulity of Mr. Drake.” Poor jNIr. Drake was 
indeed taken in. Some letters of his, in which he exulted over the speedy 
accomplishment of these designs, were intercepted ; his folly, rather than 
his guilt, proclaimed ; and, unfortunately, the story, garnished with 
unblushing falsehood, gave Bonaparte, what he so much loved, a pretext for 
declaiming against the Macchiavellianism of England. 


It was in these petty squabbles and machinations that the meanness of 
Bonaparte appeared. Hitherto his life had been that of a hero @@@ 
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stained, indeed, with the blood of Jaffa, for which, however, he might plead 
the excuse of stern necessity. In fields of battle, in negotiations, in 
government, he had shown himself the superior spirit. But now, as he 
arrives at the height of power, as he doffs the hero’s tunic to assume the 
mantle of the usurper, the vulgar Jacobin appears @@@ rude, ruthless, 
tricky, envious, menda-cious. Finding a worthy ally in Fouche, he 
condescends to make war by eavesdroppers at the doors of the envoys of his 
foe, rather than with armies in the field ; and wields the base pen of 
malignity, rather than the warrior’s sword. Absolute power proved fatal to 
him, flinging him at once into meanness and into crime. While a victorious 
commander of the armies of Italy, a crown could not have added to his 
greatness. When we first look upon him as emperor, we behold chiefly the 
murderer and the monarch united. Previous to this epoch, there existed still 
a feeling of generosity betwixt England and her enemy. But henceforth it 
was a personal and deadly war €@ a war not only of existence, but of 
honour; a duel not to be receded from till one or other of the antagonists 
fell. Unfortunate it was that France was identified in her leader’s quarrel. 
Had she kept her liberties, that even of her press, such foul lies could not 
have gone forth to the world, nor been credited at home. But Bonaparte, not 
daring to trust his character and acts to a free press, shows sufficiently the 
colour of both : whilst, by yielding this precious liberty, this sun of the 
public mind, to a despot, after all the clamours and blood spent in the name 
of freedom, France becomes answerable for her own credulit}/ as well as 
for those crimes, and that injustice, which such credulity allowed him to 
commit. 


NAPOLEON BECOIMES EMPEROR (1804 A.D) 


This was the epoch of Bonaparte’s becoming emperor. The steps of his 
throne were the supposed projects of Pichegru and Georges ; the blood of 
Enghien cemented them. Here instantly appears the great object of 
representing the views of the conspirators to be those of assassination. For, 
the life of the first consul being aimed at, it became necessary, according to 
the logic of the hour, to render the present rule and system permanent ; that 
is, hereditary. And in fact the argument was right; a despotism for life is an 
absurdity, a complete bonus upon assassination ; however, the way of 
mending the absurdity was to abate the despotism, instead of rendering it 


eternal. Scarcely twelve months had elapsed since the first consul had 
declared in council “hereditary right to be an absurdity.” The senate now 
asserted the necessity of declaring Bonaparte hereditary sovereign, “in 
order to insure the public triumph of liberty and equality without fear of 
overthrow.” This unblushing reason for perpetuating a dictatorship was 
worthy of the Moniteur 
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itseir. The senate having obsequiously given its adhesion, the tribunate was 
required to discuss the question, not constitutionally, but as if in a “private 
reunion of citizens.” 


Twenty voted for, seven against, Bonaparte’s elevation to the sovereignty. 
To such numbers were reduced even the mock representation of France. 
Carnot alone, as a staunch republican, spoke boldly forth his opinion. “Shall 
freedom, then,” said he, “be shown to man, in order that he may never 
enjoy it ? Must it be ever offered to his vows, as a fruit, tempting indeed, 
but fraught with death as the consequence of touching it? Nature is then 
indeed but a stepmother ! “ 


On the 18th of May, 1804, the French senate passed a decree, and presented 
it to the first consul, styling ” Napoleon Bonaparte emperor of the French.” 
The people at large were to be consulted as to the hereditary right implied 
as belonging to this title ; the farce of universal suffrage was never wanting 
in France to sanction acts of violence or usurpation. Still here a manifest 
difference was observed. Whilst the votes for the consulate had been nearly 
four millions, with a few thousand dissentient voices, the three millions that 
declared for the hereditary empire were counterbalanced by upwards of two 
millions that protested. 


The senatus consultum, instituting the empire, confined the descent to 
Joseph and Louis ; excluding Lucien, who had been most instrumental in 
elevating his brother to the consulate ; and Jerome, who was profligate, and 


had made a foolish marriage. Court officers, with titles of su2:)erlative 
magnificence, were at the same time created ; Joseph was called grand 
elector, as if in mockery of himself and of Sieyes. Then Louis became 
constable ; Berthier grand huntsman. Three such men, wearing three such 
titles, must indeed have excited the derision of the Parisians. But sarcasm is 
short-lived, when allowed merely to vent itself in whisper. And the French, 
who had at first been ashamed to wear the riband of the legion of honour, 
soon came to admire stars and orders, and to worship dignitaries. The 
second and third consuls, Cambaceres and Lebrun, became arch-chancellor 
and arch-treasurer ; whilst seventeen of the principal generals were declared 
marshals of France. 


The year 1804 was spent by Bonaparte in assuming his new title. It was the 
subject of serious negotiation with all the states of Europe, England 
excepted. Austria, the weakest, was the first to recognise it. The opportunity 
was even chosen by her for modifying her own ; her sovereign, instead of 
elective emperor of Germany, styling himself hereditary emperor of 
Austria. The army, however, was the true basis of Napoleon’s power ; nor 
was he contented, until his dignity had received their full approbation. 


He accordingly visited Boulogne during the summer, and in a month after 
his arrival there, ordered a grand review and ceremony on the 16th of 
August, the day of his fete. He was to distribute crosses of the Legion of 
Honour to the military. 


Seated in the midst of his numerous armies, the shores of England and its 
fleets before him, Bonaparte was thus in presence of the foe that served as a 
pretext to this elevation. The troops answered his claim to the empire with 
loud acclamations, and he considered himself henceforth raised on the 
buckler, like another Clovis, to be the founder of a new dynasty. From 
Boulogne the new emperor hurried to Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen), the 
ancient capital of Charlemagne. Here he received the acknowledgment of 
his dignity by his ” brother ” of Austria. 
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That nought might he wanting, the church was requested to give its 
sanction. Its inferior members liad already disphiyed their zeal. The clergy, 
in their addresses, styled him Moses and Cyrus, applying to him the name 
of every biblical hero. They saw divine right in success as well as 
legitimacy ; and proclaimed “the finger of God” as the agent of his 
elevation. To sum up this condescension, the pope himself made a journey 
to Paris, in order to crown the new Charlemagne, who, by the by, had 
curtailed from the church those very possessions said to have been ceded to 
it by the pious Frank. On the 2nd of December, 1804, the coronation took 
place in Notre Dame ; Bonaparte, however, placing the crown on his own 
head as well as upon that of Josephine. Pius VII spoke an humble homily on 
the occasion. Comparing himself to Elias and to Samuel, Napoleon to 
Hazael, to Jehu, to David, and to Saul, the pontiff consecrated, in the name 
of the Deity, whose vicegerent on earth he was, the crown of the new 
emperor. e 


bertin’s picture of napoleon’s court life 


In surrounding himself with a court Napoleon obeyed a political impulse. 
He wished to conquer by dazzling ; to win over to his side French vanity by 
supplying it with ideal distinctions ; and to add to his young empire the 
prestige of old monarchies. But what served his interests also flattered his 
vanity ; the greatest genius in the world may sometimes find himself 
enjoying the puerile satisfactions of the parvenu. ” Come, little Creole, and 
get into the bed of your masters,” he said to Josephine, when they 
established themselves at the Tuileries. Who knows that the little Corsican 
gentleman was not as impressed by the unheard-of installation as the little 
Creole ? Unfortunately it is easier to change one’s apartments than one’s 
habits, and neither by birth, education, nor temperament was Bonaparte 
fitted for that delicate part of a sovereign’s calling known as representation. 


Neither in war nor in garrison life could he find time and opportunity to 
polish his manners ; and besides, good form, even outside the camp, was 
the least care of the new society. Never was there a crowned head less 
resembling that classical type which was, as it were, incarnate in Louis XIV. 
Think of the prince so often described by Saint-Simon/ @@€ the majestic 


grace of his walk, of his movements, of his language, his attentive and 
uniform politeness to rank, sex, and age, the dignity which he showed even 
in his smallest actions, and compare, with this model of royal decorum, the 
csesar described by Madame de Remusat.fi’ What a striking and humorous 
contrast ! His ignorance, negligence, abruptness, and violence were 
absolutely fatal to decorum ; he neither knew how to enter a drawing-room 
nor how to leave it; how to sit down nor how to get up, still less which hand 
he should offer to a lady. At table he would snatch at the first dish within 
reach, often beginning his dinner with the sweets. While dressing he hurried 
and ill-treated the valets wlio assisted him, and if he did not happen to like 
the article of clothing handed to him, he kicked it away or threw it on the 
fire. He was always assuming undignified attitudes, either poking the fire 
with his boots, or sitting astride a chair, his chin resting on the back, in 
order to converse more at his ease. 


One of his familiar tricks was pulling people’s ears, without the least regard 
to their rank or sex, and Madame de R/musat’s ear often enjoyed this 
distinction. Imagine Louis XIV taking such liberties with one of the queen’s 
ladies-in-waiting ! If some unfortunate flatterer witli the best intentions in 
the world expressed a wish which was contrary to his secret 
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views, he instantly became furious, put his fist under the offender’s chin, 
even were he marshal of France, and pushed him against the wall, treating 
him roughly as a lunatic. Compare this behaviour with the fine movement 
of the Grand Monarch, throwing his cane out of the window in order to 
resist the temptation of striking the insolent little Lauzun, who had just 
accused him of breaking his word, and had shattered his sword beneath his 
heel, swearing never again in his life to serve under him. It is only fair to 
add that the court was no better informed than the sovereign in matters of 
etiquette. The tumult of the Revolution had swept away the old traditions of 
French politeness, with many other things. France @€@ who could 
believe it ? €@ no longer knew how to curtsey. Josephine’s ladies, 


feeling themselves such novices, watched each other in consternation. 
Fortunately the Revolution had spared a famous dancing master, Despr^aux 
; this person, for whom there had long been no employment, was besieged ; 
they fought for him as the living code of manners, they hastened to learn 
how to become great ladies. There also remained Madame Campan, first 
lady-in- waiting to Marie Antoinette ; they questioned her, and made her 
relate in detail the intimate habits of the queen of France. Madame de 
R/Amusat was given the official task of writing at her dictation, the result of 
whicli w^as an enormous book, which increased the file of memoirs sent to 
Bonaparte from all directions. One might have taken them for a meeting of 
scholars, fathoming a question of great antiquity, whereas the object of 
these researches (I was about to say of these excavations) was the old court 
customs, which had died out fifteen years before. 


They not only revived the old customs of the court of France, they also 
imported new ones from foreign courts. The best of it was that Bonaparte 
himself was the author of the importation. He was the first to be bored by it. 
At Munich he had seen all the court pass bowing before the king and queen 
of Bavaria ; he also wished to have this solemn homage paid him. The 
march past at first delighted his imagination, and flattered his pride ; but 
soon his impassive majesty tired him, he grew impatient, fidgeted in his 
seat ; in short he was bored, and it was only with great difficult} that they 
persuaded him to keep his seat until he had received the last reverences, 
which were hurried on by his order. 


At the time of the marriage of Stephanie de Beauharnais with the prince of 
Baden, the emperor, who gave his hand to the bride, dragged rather than led 
her to the altar. Behind him hurried the ladies of the palace, driven by 
merciless chamberlains, who walked like aides-de-camp on either side of 
the cortege, exclaiming with little gallantry : ” Come, come, ladies, move 
on! ” A certain countess of foreign origin, accustomed to the slow 
movements of the courts of the north, grumbled at this procession of 
postillions and demanded short skirts for the ladies of the palace, so as to 
have the costume in keeping with the situation. Further on, at the head of 
the procession, M. de Talleyrand, who as grand chamberlain had to lead the 
way, struggled along on his thin, crooked legs ; but, always master of his 
expression, he disguised beneath an imperturbable coolness the irritation he 


felt at having his impatient master at his heels, and the aides-de-camp 
smiling derisively./ 


A THIRD COALITION AGAINST FRANCE 


The year 1804 saw the rise of a new coalition against Bonaparte. Austria 
might quail under former defeats, and Prussia might well hesitate to 
provoke the conqueror. But Russia had no such fears, and spoke an 
indcpcnd- 
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eut language. The murder of the duke d’Enghieii had excited tlie emperor 
Alexander’s abhorrence. He put his court into mourning for the unfortunate 
prince. Gustavus of Sweden followed the example. Of the French 
functionaries, M. de Chateaubriand alone sent in a generous resignation ; 
whilst Louis XVIII sent back the order of the golden fleece to his relative 
the monarch of Spain, who, though a Bourbon, dared not express a feeling 
of resentment towards France. 


But it was the conduct of Alexander that most affected the French emperor. 
The mourning of the Russian court, and the remonstrances of its 
representative in Paris, were poignant injuries. Napoleon, as usual, took up 
the pen himself to answer tliem ; and, as usual, falsehood and insult flowed 
from it. ” Suppose,*’ wrote he, ” that when England meditated the 
assassination of the emperor Paul, the conspirators were known to be within 
a league of the frontier, would they not have been seized ? ” The allusion 
was a deadly and malignant insult, not so much to England, who might 
scorn such calumnies, but to Alexander, who had profited at least by his 
sire’s untimely death. The Russian emperor replied by summoning the 
French to evacuate Hanover and Naples ; and soon after his charge 
d’affaires was ordered to leave Paris. 


This breach accomplished the first desire of Great Britain, which was to 
find a continental ally against France. The death of the duke d’ Enghien 
served her in this, and menaced its perpetrator. For a considerable time 
Spain had been in alliance with France, aiding her, however, with subsidies 
rather than with troops. England, though aware of the covert hostility of 
Spain, pretended not to observe it, and respected that country as neutral. But 
the prospect of Russian alliance made the ministr}’/ more bold ; and the 
peace with Spain was suddenly broken by the capture of some ships of that 
nation returning laden with specie. It was a flagrant act of injustice, in the 
very style of Bonaparte’s own conduct, and proceeded from the very same 
imbecility which threw upon England the Ijlame of the renewal of the war 
OO an irresolute, wavering system, which was but weakness, and 
which looked like treachery. England had thence to contend with the fleets 
of France and Spain united, an alliance which inspired Bonaparte with great 
hopes. 


In the spring of 1805, whilst the clouds of hostility were gathering against 
him from the north, Bonaparte took a journey to Milan, in order to 
exchange his title of president of the Cisalpine Republic for that of king of 
Italy. Here, received with enthusiasm, he placed upon his own head, in great 
ceremony, tlie crown of Charlemagne, called iron, from a nail of the true 
cross which it contains. ” God gave it me,” exclaimed he ; ” beware who 
dares to touch it.” He ordered a splendid review to take place on the plains 
of Marengo, and, to mark his attention to minutite, he had brought from 
Paris the same gray frock coat which he had worn at that memorable battle. 
But the general’s habit had lain by since he had donned the imperial mantle, 
and worms had eaten it. Genoa, of late the Ligurian Republic, was now, by 
a stroke of the Y)en, incorporated with the empire of France. This formed 
one of the complaints of Austria, then pressed by England and Russia to 
coalesce with them, and arm. But Bonaparte had acquired the habit of 
filching towns, and adding territory to territory. It was incurable and 
inevitable ; and his amazement was that people could find fault with a thing 


so natural. O@ 


Five years had passed since Napoleon had taken the field when the second 
period of his military career began. He now begins to make war as a 


sovereign witli a boundless command of means. P^‘or five years from 1805 
to 1809 
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he takes the field regularly, and in these campaigns he founds the great 
Napoleonic empire. By the first he breaks up the Germanic system and 
attaches the minor German states to France, by the second he humbles 
Prussia, by the third he forces Russia into an alliance, by the fourth he 
reduces Spain to submission, by the fifth he humbles Austria. Then follows 
a second pause, during which for three years Napoleon’s sword is in the 
sheath, and he is once more ruler, not soldier. 


From the beginning of this second series of wars the principles of the 
Revolution are entirely forgotten b}^ France, which is now a monarchy, 
even a propagator of monarchical principles. ^ 


CHAPTER XIX THE CONTINENTAL WAR TO THE PEACE OF TILSIT 
[1805-1807 A.D.] 


Such intensity of hatred as burned between the new emperor and England 
never disturbed the councils of Carthage and Rome. The system represented 
by each was utterly inconsistent with the very existence of the other. 
Military aggression, and the maintenance of internal tranquillity by an 
overwhelming force wielded by one man ; a settled order of things, even if 
not the best in itself, and a government in accordance with the general will 


of the country, constitutionally expressed €@ these were such 
antagonistic principles that either the despotic propagator of new ideas must 
fall, or the defender of existing institutions be rendered powerless. The 
fight, therefore, became more like a duel between two irreconcilable 
adversaries, in which the seconds occasionally took part, than a war urged 
for European or national purposes. It was for the complete destruction 
either of England or of Napoleon, and the enemies felt from the beginning 
that the battle was to the death. @€@ White. & 


Napoleon’s object in seizing Genoa is announced in one of his letters to 
Lebrun whom be appointed governor. That amiable man had mitigated his 
stern orders to press the naval population of the port. The emperor wrote 
him the following reprimand : 


In uniting Genoa to the empire, I was induced neither by the revenue, nor 
by the land forces she might contribute ; I had but one object in view, viz., 
15,000 seamen. It is then going against the very spirit of my feeling to be 
lenient or backward in raising and levying this force. You are too mild, too 
merciful. How can you govern people without discontenting them? What 
would you do, if you were charged with forcing the conscripts of a couple 
of French departments to march to the army ? I tell you, that in matters of 
government, force means justice as well as virtue. As to discontent of the 
Genoese, I am not the man to listen to sucli remonstrances. Think you I am 
decrepit enough to fear tliem ? My answer is. Seamen, seamen, and still 
sea-men. Govern but to collect seamen @€@ dream but of them. Say 
what you will from me, but say that I will have seamen. God keep you in 
his holy guard ! Napoleon. 


This most characteristic letter shows the reliance he placed on a naval 
struggle, and his hopes of so weakening, if not vanquishing, England by 
sea, as to render his project of invasion possible. It was now that he formed 
the project of distracting the attention of England, and scattering her fleets, 
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despatching his in different directions, some to the West Indies, some to the 
ports of Spain, in order to effect a union betwixt all, and form a naval force 
capable of giving battle to the British with great superiority of numbers. 
The progress of fleets, however, could not be ordered or calculated in the 
cabinet, or over a chart. A hundred chances were against the execution of a 
scheme which at best was almost hopeless. For in naval actions betwixt 
French and English, as in land battles betwixt French and Austrians, 
numbers served to increase the disorder and rout of the unskilful combatant. 
This was soon proved. The French squadron of twenty vessels, which had 
gone round by the West Indies to the chosen rendezvous in the Channel, fell 
in on its return with a much inferior British force under Sir Robert Calder. 
The French were, nevertheless, defeated ; and the English admiral, instead 
of meeting with approbation for his victory, was severely reprimanded at 
home for not annihilating the superior numbers of the foe. 


Napoleon himself was in the meantime at Boulogne, facing England, 
indeed, and menacing her with invasion ; but with his looks all the time 
directed to the east and north of Europe. He was not in the least ignorant of 
the coalition, or the war brewing against him ; and although his tent was 
pitched on the heights of Boulogne, the map upon that tent-table, the object 
of his meditation, was the map of Austria. A conversation of his with 
Bourrienne displays his real opinions on this subject. ” Those who believe 
in the seriousness of my menace of invasion are fools. They do not see the 
thing in its true light. I can, without doubt, disembark in England with 
100,000 men, fight a great battle, win it ; but I must reckon on 30,000 
killed, wounded, or prisoners. If I march upon London, a second battle 
awaits me ; suppose me again successful, what am I to do in London with 
an army diminished by three-fourths, without hope of reinforcements? It 
would be madness. Without superiority of naval force, such a project is 
impracticable. No ; this great reunion of troops, that you behold, has 
another aim. My government must be the first of Europe, or it must fall.” 


THE THIRD COALITION (1805 A.D.) 


However hostile were the intentions of Napoleon towards the still 
independent powers of Europe, these anticipated him in declaring war. In 
April, 1805, an alliance was concluded betwixt Russia and England. 
Hanover and Naples were to be the points, to the liberating of which their 
armies were to be directed. Sweden joined the alliance. Prussia approved its 
spirit, but those of its ministers in the French interest prevailed, and 
preserved the neutrality. Austria was more inclined to redeem her defeats. 
The coronation of the French emperor as king of the Italian dominions, 
which she at least expected to have been left independent, alarmed Austria 
and gave her a right to arm. The occupation of Genoa enforced both. The 
British envoy was ready with offers of subsidy, the Russians with the aid of 
large armies. Napoleon secured Bavaria by a promise of aggrandising her 
territory, and of himself making no acquisition beyond the Rhine. Austria in 
the meantime advanced her troops, and peremptorily demanded of the 
elector of Bavaria to unite with her. He temporised, practised some deceit, 
and succeeded in excusing himself, and drawing off his army. The 
Austrians occupied Munich. 


Here was the aggression that Napoleon desired; for, without some such 
pretext, he feared the shame of abandoning the vaunted expedition against 
England. Thus, whilst Pitt precipitated Austria to hostilities prematurely, 
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ere lier allies had put forth their strength, in order to remove the French 
from Boulogne, he precisely served the purpose of Bonaparte. This last 
blunder of the English minister, with its unfortunate consequences, gave the 
destructive blow that put an end to his life. Napoleon affected great 
disappointment in abandoning his scheme of invasion, called Daru, and 
dictated to him at a breath the entire plan of a campaign against Austria, the 
march of each division, its route, the time of the ‘arrival of each, and the 
point of junction. This seemed like magic and improvisation to Daru, being 


nevertheless the result of long and mature reflection. The several divisions 
instantly decamped from Boulogne, taking different directions to the Rhine. 
The emperor hurried to Paris, and obtained from his obsequious senate the 
decrees necessary for carrying on the M-ar. 


THE VICTORY OF ULM (1805 A.D.) 


The command of the advance Austrian army was, as if by fatuity, intrusted 
to Mack, that pedantic tactician, who could not defend Rome with an army 
against a few thousand men under Championnet. He took post at Ulm, 
thinking that Bonaparte must necessarily take the same road which 
INIoreau had taken. On the contrary, the French emperor divided his 
numerous force into seven corps, the greater number of which were ordered 
to march to the Danube, and cross it behind Mack. Thus Mack, with 80,000 
men, was advanced far from all support, whilst nearly 200,000 were 
marching to surround him. The French Avere in his rear ere he dreamed of 
it. Retreat was impossible. All that remained was to unite the Austrian 
army, and fall with its whole mass on one or two of the French corps. But, 
no &€€@ Mack scattered his troops round Ulm. Dupont checked them on 
one side, Ney on another. The latter achieved a brilliant feat in carrying the 
bridge of Elchingen, at the third assault ; the name was Ney’s first title. 
Beaten on every side, Mack was shut up with the remains of his army in the 
town of Ulm. The general Segur, sent to demand his submission, found 
nothing but disorder, and the brain of Mack in similar confusion. He did not 
even know that Napoleon was his antagonist. He began by demanding 
“eight days’ truce or death,” and concluded by surrendering immediately. 1 
Never was so bcAvildered a person. An imperial bulletin now announced : 


Soldiers, in fifteen days we have made a campaign, di’iven the Austrians 
from Bavaria ; of 100,000 men, 60,000 are prisoners. Two hundred pieces 
of cannon, 80 stand of colours, are our trophies. A second campaign awaits 
us. We have to combat the Russians, whom England has transported from 
the ends of the universe. This battle will decide the honour of the French 
infantry, and will tell if it be the first or the second in Europe. 


On the day after, the 21st of October, was fought the battle of Trafalgar,2 
where Nelson, annihilating the fleets of Spain and France, bequeathed to 


Bonaparte the cruel certainty, that, if invincible on land, his great rival was 
equally so upon the ocean. 


[1 On the 19th, 30,000 men, headed by 16 generals, 00 guns, 40 standards, 
and 3,000 horses passed before the French army, drawn up in battle array on 
the heights of the Michaelsberg and the Frauenberg. Napoleon .surrounded 
by his staff and his guard, was secretly elated at a triumph hitherto unknown 
to him amongst his most brilliant victories of Italy and Egypt. <^ 


[2 Ulm concealed Trafalgar from the view of the continent. It was the stroke 
of Marengo repeated but without a doubtful battle and without undeserved 
good luck. After Marengo it liad been left to Moreau to win the decisive 
victory and to conclude the war ; this time there was no Moreau to divide 
the laurels. @@@ Seelky.c 


The account of the battle of Trafalgar and of most of the naval affairs of the 
contest will be found in the history of the nation that usually won them 


OOO England] 
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Bonaparte now advanced into Austria, liis lieutenants driving all before 
them as they advanced. On the loth of November, Napoleon made his entry 
into Vienna. The Austrian emperor and his troops had retired into Moravia; 
for the Russians, whom Mack had expected at Ulm, were only now at 
Briinn. He Avas now not only master of Vienna, but of the neighbouring 
bridge over the Danube. Lannes had won it by an act of unexamj/led 
audacity. He had advanced on the bridge, speaking to the Austrian officers, 
alluding to a probable armistice, and distracting their attention, whilst a 
column of grenadiers followed him. As the Austrian officers were before 
their cannon and around Lannes, the artillery could not tire ; when the 
former expostulated, Lannes gained time by excuses ; and when the word to 
fire was about to be given, he overthrew the officer, the French rushed on 


the cannon, turned them ; and the important bridge, securing a passage over 
the Danube, was won, we may Say, in jest. Such was Austrian simplicity. 


The first Russian army @€@@ it marched in two bodies @@@ had 
advanced under Kutusoff. Hearing of the capture of that city Kutusoff 
liurried back to Briinn. He feared to be cut off from the other body of his 
compatriots, and with some reason. jNIurat attacked him ; but the French 
general allowing himself to be deceived by the proposal of an armistice, 
Kutusoff made good his retreat. 


The French occupied Briinn. The emperors of Russia and Austria had 
rallied at Olmiitz. They were at the head of 80,000 men, whilst Bonaparte 
did not muster more than 60,000. He had had to garrison Vienna ; and to 
leave troops to watch the archduke Charles, who was in South Austria, 
pressed by Massena, but still in force. A battle became a matter of absolute 
necessity to Napoleon, far advanced as he was in an enemy’s country ; 
Hungary unoccupied on one side, Bohemia on the other ; Prussia, too, was 
menacing. The French, in their rapid march to intercept Mack, had passed 
through the Prussian territories of Anspach, and thus afforded a pretext for 
war. An envoy now arrived from Berlin ; but the emperor told him to stay 
his message until a battle, which was imminent, should be decided. 


THE TRIUMPH OF AUSTERLITZ (DECEMBER 2ND, 1805) 


The Russians and Austrians, having united all their forces, determined to 
act on the offensive. On the 27th of November they marched from Olmiitz 
towards the French, who were concentrated to the eastward of Briinn. 
Napoleon, who had studied the ground in his rear, retreated before tlie 
enemy, drawing his right wing back more than the rest of the army. 
Kutusoff, seeing this, and taking it for weakness, determined to turn the 
right wing of the French, and so threaten to cut off their army from 
Vienna. Bonaparte thus, by drawing his army as nearly as was wise to one 
point, suggested to his enemies the idea of turning and surrounding him ; a 
dangerous project for them, since it extended their lines, and exposed their 
weak points to an enemy, vigilant, drawn together, and enabled to protrude 


[ 1 Such had been Napoleon’s rashness, for his audacious daring was 
balanced indeed by infinite cunning and ingenuity, but was seldom 


tempered by prudence. In this pusition, it may be asked, how could he 
expect ever to make his way back to PArance ? Wiiat he had done to Mack 
Prussia would now do to him. The army of Frederick would block the 
Danube between him and France, while the Russians and Austrians united 
under the archduke would seek him at Vienna. As at Marengo, fortune 
favoured his desperate play. The allies had only to play a waiting game, but 
this the Kus.sians and tiieir young czar, who was now in the Moravian 
headquarters, would not consent to do.^] 
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an overwhelming force in any one direction. Had the Russians had an idea 
that this retreat and concentration of tlie French were dictated by art, they 
would of course not have committed themselves. But the French did 
everytliing to affect hesitation and timidity ; they not only retired, but, in 
partial encounters, showed a disposition to fly. To the proposals of 
Alexander, Bonaparte answered hesitatingly. He received the aide-de-camp 
sent to him on the outskirts of the camp, as if to avoid its weak state being 
seen. Works were thrown up. An interview, as the pretext for a four-and- 
twenty honrs’ truce, was begged. In short, a hnndred petty artifices were 
employed to persuade the Russians that the French meditated a retreat ; and 
that the former should lose no time, not only to attack, but also to intercept. 


On the 1st of December the combined army fell completely into the trap. 
Tlie chief force was pushed on to the extreme left, whilst the troops of the 
rest of the line, diminished for this purpose, descended from heights in front 
of the French, in order to move towards the left also. Bonaparte watched 
anxiously the motions of the enemy in advance of Austerlitz ; and no sooner 
did his acute eye perceive their forces thrown to their left, and the number, 
in front of him, on and around the line of heights diminished, than he 
exclaimed, ” That army shall be at our mercy ere to-morrow’s sun sets.” 
Nay, so certain was he of this, that he determined to communicate his 


confidence to his soldiers ; and informed them in a printed circular or order 
of the day, that “the enemy, in marching to turn the French right, had 
exposed their own flank.” On the evening of the 1st the firing commenced 
on the menaced point, the right of the French. Napoleon galloped thither, 
made his disposition for the morrow, and returned on foot through the ranks 
and bivouacs of his soldiery. The morrow was to be the anniversary of his 
coronation ; they promised him the-Russian colours and cannon as a gift in 
honour of his fete. 


The sun rose on the 2nd of December with unclouded brilliancy ; it was 
hailed and remembered long as the sun of Austerlitz. Its rays discovered the 
Austrians and Russians disseminated on, around, and behind the heights 
before the village of Austerlitz, whence the allied emperors watched the 
first effect of their chief effort against the French right. Here the battle 
began ; Soult and Davout supporting the attack with their wonted activity 
and skill, greatly aided by their positions, which were amongst flooded and 
marshy ground, wntli the ice too weak to support the tread. All that 
Bonaparte required of these generals was to hold their ground for a certain 
number of hours ; his aim being to attack simultaneously with his left and 
centre that portion of the enemy in front of him, which he proposed to cut 
off from their engaged wing. No sooner, however, did he hear the sound of 
battle fully engaged in that direction, than he gave the word. His generals 
hurried from him, each to his post; Lannes, Bernadotte, Legrand, Saint- 
Hilaire, each at the head of his division, advanced. The allied columns at 
this moment were descending from the heights, in the direction of their left, 
where they looked for the brunt of the battle. The Russians were thus 
surprised, and attacked during an oblique march, by columns their equals or 
superiors in strength. They were cut in two, routed, and separated one from 
the other. The French gained the heights, pushing their enemies into the 
defiles. This, no doubt, took time to effect ; but the details can be imagined, 
if the manoeuvres be comprehended, and the result seized. 


Between Austerlitz and the heights thus won by the French was still the 
Russian reserve, with the emperor in person ; his choicest troops, the guard 
for instance, commanded by the grand duke Constantine. These two were 
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inarching towards the left, when to their astonishment the French 
skirmishers and cavalry charged in amongst them. It was a scene of surprise 
and confusion. The emperor, however, aided by Kutusoff, rallied his men. 
The Russian guards and other regiments charged ; and the French, a 
moment since victorious, were driven back. Some regiments that had even 
formed squares were broken into and routed by the impetuosity of the 
Russians. Napoleon did not see what was taking place, Austerlitz being 
hidden from him by the heights. His ear, however, caught sounds that did 
not augur victory, and he instantly sent Rapp, his aide-de-camp, to see what 
was the matter. Rapp galloped off wdtli some squadrons of the guard, 
rallied stragglers as he advanced, and saw, as he came up, the menacing 
position of affairs OOO the Russians victorious, and sabring the French, 
who were driven from their broken squares. They w/ere already bringing 
cannon to play upon Rapp, when the latter, crying out to his men, ” to 
avenge their comrades and restore the day,” charged at full speed amongst 
the Russians. This gave the routed French time to breathe and rally. They 
grouped and formed ; Rapp returned to the charge. Half an hour’s obstinate 
struggle and carnage took place, which terminated in the rout of the 
Russian guards before the eyes of the two emperors. 


This feat achieved, Rapp rode back to acquaint Napoleon that all the foe in 
the direction of Austerlitz were in flight. On other points victory had been 
already assured. The left of the allies @€@ the left, on the efforts of 
which so much had been built @€@ was now cut off ; it was completel}’ 
destroyed or taken. The most dreadful feature of its rout was the attempt of 
several squadrons to escape over the lakes ; the ice at once gave way under 
the accumulated weight, and thousands of brave men perished. 


Such was Austerlitz. Savarye had best summed it up in calling it “a series of 
manoeuvres, not one of which failed, that cut the Russian army, surjDrised 
in a side march, into as many portions as columns were directed against it.” 
All have seen Gerard’s picture of the battle, or rather of its conclusion, 
where Rapp is seen riding up, with broken sword and bleeding front, to tell 


the tidings of his complete success. ^ It represents that fact. Of 80,000 
combatants, the allies lost nearly one-half, of which 10,000 were slain. 


On the evening of the battle, the emperor of Austria sent to demand an 
interview with Napoleon. It was arranged for the 4th, and took place within 
a few leagues of Austerlitz, by the fire of a bivouac. The sovereigns 
embraced, and remained two hours in conversation, during which the 
principal terms of an agreement were of course discussed. Napoleon 
showed forbearance and magnanimity. The emperor of Russia retired to his 
dominions. He professed great admiration for the French hero, but refused 
to enter into any treaty, or even to acknowledge him as emperor. The part of 
the king of Prussia was most difficult. He had been ready to join the 
coalition. 


[1 The battle of Austerlitz brought the third coalition to an end, as that of 
Tlohcnlinden had brought the second. It was a transformation-scene more 
bewildering than even that of Marengo, and completely altered the position 
of Napoleon before Europe. To the French indeed Austerlitz was not, as a 
matter of exultation, equal to Marengo, for it did not deliver the state from 
ilanger, but only raised it from a perilous eminence to an eminence more 
perilous still. But as a military achievement it was far greater, exhibiting the 
army at the height of its valour and organisation (the illusion of liberty not 
yet quite dissipated) and the commander at the height of his tactical skill ; 
and in its historical results it is greater still, ranking among the great events 
of the world. For not only did it found the ephemeral Napoleonic empire by 
handing over Venetia to the Napoleonic monarchy of Italy, and Tyrol, and 
Vorarlberg to Napoleon’s now client Bavaria ; it also destroyed the Holy 
Roman Empire while it divided the remains of Hither Austria between 
Wiirtemberg and Baden. <@@@] 
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Count von Haugwitz had arrived, prepared to use the hmguage of menace ; 
but finding Napoleon successful, he complimented liim upon his victory. ” 


This is a congratulation,” was the reply, °” of which fortune has changed the 
address.” In proportion as he had shown forbearance to Austria, he gave 
way to vituperation and anger against Prussia. He railed against treachery 
and false friends ; and, in short, so frightened Haugwitz, that the latter 
concluded a treaty, resigning Anspach and Bayreuth on the part of Prussia, 
and accepting Hanover in lieu. 


It was Napoleon’s object thus to set England and Prussia at variance. It was 
singular enough that, almost at the same moment, Hardenberg, the Prussian 
minister, required the assistance of England, conjointly with Russia, in case 
she should be attacked ; and both these incompatible agreements were soon 
before the cabinet of Berlin, to its no small embarrassment. It drew back 
from the difficulty as best it might, accepting Hanover merely as a deptit’ 
and yielding Anspach as Haugwitz had consented, with Cleves, Berg, and 
Neuchatel ; the latter two principalities were bestowed upon Murat and 
Berthier. Soon after, the Treaty of Pressburg was signed between France 
and Austria, the latter power ceding Venice and its Dalmatian territories to 
the kingdom of Italy, and the Tyrol to Bavaria. The elector of Bavaria was 
raised, as well as the duke of Wiirtemberg, to the rank of king ; and the 
dominions of the new monarchs increased by the influence of France. Thus 
Napoleon commenced his plan, afterwards developed in the Confederation 
of tlie Rhine, of exercising himself that influence over the German states 
which the empire held of old, and which of late had been shared and 
disputed b}’ Prussia as head of the Protestant interest. 


NAPOLEON AS KING-MAKER 


Napoleon had declared to his own senate, and to the emperor of Austria, 
that he sought no aggrandisement for France. This declaration was with him 
a kind of nolo episcopari, or nolo regnare^ which was a certain forerunner 
of fresh acquisitions. Venice and Dalmatia acquired to the kingdom of Italy 
was a commencement. An army of English and Russians had invaded 
Naples. The French emperor now determined to occupy that country, and 
expel from thence its reigning house. This was eftected by his mere 
command. He had made kings in Germany of the rulers of Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg. This was merely trying his hand at monarch-making ; and at 
the same time Berthier and Murat were created German princes. Now his 
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chancellor and treasurer, Cambaceres and Lebrun, were created dukes ; one 
of Parma, the other of Piacenza or Plaisance. The lately acquired provinces 
of Venice were declared duchies, and assigned to the generals and 
statesmen of the imperial court. Joseph Bonaparte, elder brother of 
Napoleon, was declared king of Naples ; and Louis, king of Holland ; the 
latter was a mild domestic character ; he had espoused Hortense 
Beauharnais, the daughter of Josephine. 


This princess had been a great favourite with Napoleon ; so much so, that 
calumny had attached criminality to their friendship. We believe this to be 
false. Hortense, whose character strikes us in a more interesting light, as 
having composed that well-known air and song, Partant pour la Syrie, was 
attached to the brave Duroc, who, perhaps shaken by the calumnies which 
assailed her, desisted from following up the suit which he had at first paid. 
Napoleon, who was not adverse to this match, on its being broken off gave 
Hortense to liis brother Louis @€@ an event that made both unhappy. 
Such were the new king and queen of Holland. 
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Napoleon coukl scarcely pardon liimself for the crime of ijnioble 
marriage, which he so severely reproached and visited upon his brothers 
Lucien and Jerome. These had no share in the honours of the day. His 
sisters were now all elevated to rank. Caroline espoused Murat the duke of 
Berg ; Elisa was given the sovereignty of Lucca ; and Pauline, the youngest, 
widow of General Leclerc, brought Guastalla in dowry to the Roman prince 
Borghese; Eugene Beauharnais at the same time married the daughter of the 
king of Bavaria ; Talleyrand became prince of Benevento, Bernadotte of 
Pontecorvo. 


In the great struggle of France for European supremacy, if not for universal 
dominion, to which circumstances partly impelled, and ambition partly 
prompted Bonaparte, there is neither space nor interest to spare for the 
pettier details of internal administration, the preparation of codes, or the 


financial crisis which, at the epoch of Austerlitz, paralysed the commerce, 
and nearly ruined the bank, of France. Diplomacy and war occupy the entire 
scene, and demand to possess it exclusively. In the commencement of 1806, 
some weeks after the battle of Austerlitz, Pitt breathed his last. On Fox’s 
succeeding to him, there was some expectation of peace ; and intercourse 
commenced by a letter of that statesman, warning the French emperor of an 
offer made to assassinate him. Negotiations followed, to which the great 
obstacle of success seemed to be, that the French insisted upon Sicily in 
addition to Naples. The most remarkable circumstance connected with these 
negotiations is the anxiety of Talleyrand to conclude a peace, and the 
sagacious and almost prophetic views on 


which were founded this anxiety. He saw clearly, and said that without a 
peace with England, Napoleon would go on warring, fighting battle after 
battle ; which, with every chance in his favour, was still continuing to 
gamble, and to stake his fortune upon a throw. 


Jkrome Bonaparte 


(1784-1860) 


THE CONFEDERATION OF THE RHINE (1806 A.D.) 


The only independent power bordering on France @@@ for France now 
extended to the Elbe @€€ was Prussia. She had acted altogether a most 
unworthy and imprudent part. We have spoken of the two treaties ; one 
signed by Haugwitz with Napoleon, the other by Hardenberg with England, 
both in December, 1805. Perplexed by her bad faith, Prussia obtained the 
advantage of neither ; she naturally hesitated to accept Hanover, and to shut 
her ports against England ; but as Anspach and Cleves, ceded by Haugwitz, 
were already seized by the French, Prussia resolved to break with England 
rather than not get an equivalent ; and lier troops, accordingly, occupied 
Hanover. England raised an outcry. Fox declared the conduct of Prussia to 


be *’ everything that was contemptible in servility, and all that was odious 
in rapacity.” Prussia had dishonoured herself for 
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the siike (^f Hanover and the French alliance; what then was her 
mortification on learning, through the English papers, that Napoleon had 
offered to restore Hanover to Great Britain as the price of peace ! Nothing 
was more evident, than that the French emperor was merely making a tool 
of Prussia, and that he was prepared to crush her, to slight her, and to seize 
the first pretext for both. 


The accomplishment of a new scheme of Napoleon was still more alarming 
to Prussia. This was the confederation of the Rhine, by which the smaller 
German states, which hitherto had met or sent their envoys to a diet, 
presided over by the emperor of Germany, were incorporated into a new 
federation, of which France was the head. These states were bound in 
alliance, defensive and offensive, with the French emperor ; the quantity of 
their contingents fixed ; so that, in fact, Napoleon became suzerain of the 
greater part of Germany. Austria could make no resistance to a measure, 
which she had almost proposed, in declaring her emperor’s title hereditary. 
That sovereign now abdicated the ancient authority over Germany, which 
his ancestors, for so many centuries, had possessed. ^ With his declaration, 
in 1806, may be considered to terminate the reign of the modern ciesars. 


The confederation of the Rliine, though drawn up, agreed on, and signed in 
July, was still kept secret for some time, and its ratification delayed. 
Negotiations were going on with England and with Russia ; and had they 
succeeded, at least had that with England succeeded, the new scheme of 
usurpation would have been kept back and in reserve until a favourable 
opportunity occurred for declaring it. Peace with England, however, failing 
to be accomplished, and the war party getting the uppermost in Russia, 
Bonaparte ratified and publicly announced the confederation of the Rhine, 


flinging it, like a bold defiance, in the face of the powers that still resisted 
him. 


WAR WITH PRUSSIA 


Prussia was instantly in a state of mistrust and alarm, increased by learning 
that Napoleon had offered to restore Hanover to England. The French, 
indeed, made offers ; invited Frederick to form, on his side, a similar 
confederacy in the north, and to assume the imperial title also. But the court 
of Berlin, though flattered by the proposal, received on all sides too many 
proofs of the bad faith, and slighting, if not hostile, intentions of France, to 
put trust in her offers. The breaking off of negotiations between Great 
Britain, Rus-sia, and France, took place in July, 1806, as did the ratification 
of the confederacy of the Rhine. In August, Prussia sounded the trump of 
war, by increasing her army, and calling forth its reserves. Cause she might 
have for this act ; yet not more cause than the last ten years might have 
afforded. Had Prussia united with Austria in the second or third coalition, 
before that power had received a final and stunning blow, France might, in 
all probability, not have succeeded in establishing a tyrannic supremacy 
over Europe. But selfish timidity kept her arms tied then ; and now, when 
the French emperor was in his might, in the pride of victory, when Austria 
was humbled, Prussia steps forth, like a David before the great Goliath, but 
without either meriting or possessing that divine protection of the Israelite. 


[1 The emperor of Austria of his own accord renounced the empty title of 
emperor of Germany. Thus was the old Germanic Empire at an end. This 
was the most dantrerous act that Napoleon had yet committed. To place so 
large a part of German territory under the yoke of France was to prepare an 
inevitable reaction amongst all the German peoples, and to unite one day 
against us, in a deadly struggle, Prussia and Austria supported by England 
and Russia. @@@ Henri Martin./] 
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If it was imprudence in Prussia to have decided upon war, it was madness 
not to have sought and awaited the aid of Russia and Great Britain. For the 
sake of forcing the alliances of Saxony and Hesse, the Prussian army was 
advanced south to Weimar, far from its own territor}-, and from Russian 
aid. The blunder of jNIack at Ulm was repeated. 


The king of Prussia bade the French quit Germany, whose soil they had no 
right to tread. Napoleon returned the bravado most ungenerously, by 
making not Frederick, but his queen, the object of his attack. A French 
bulletin says, ” The queen of Prussia is with the army, clothed as an 
Amazon, wearing the uniform of her regiment of dragoons, and penning 
twenty letters a day, in order to kindle flames on every side. One might 
believe her to be Armida out of her senses, setting fire to her own palace. 
Near her is the young prince Ludwig, overflowing with valour, and 
expecting vast renown from the vicissitudes of war. Echoing these two 
illustrious personages, tlie entire court cries, ‘ To war ! ‘ But when war shall 
have come, witli all its horrors, it is then that each will vainly endeavour to 
clear himself of the guilt of having drawn down its thunders upon the 
peaceable countries of the north.” 


The French army came from the soutli. The road by which the Prussians 
had come, by which they must retreat, and along which were their 
magazines, ran from Weimar, where they were, in a northeastern direction 
to Leipsic, and by consequence obliquely to the French. Bonaparte resolved 
to march upon it, rather than upon Weimar, and thus cut off the Prussians 
from their home and their magazines. This was effected ; the only resistance 
being made at Saalfeld by Prince Ludwig. But the Prussians, unsupported, 
were driven in, and Ludwig Jiimself slain by a sergeant, who in vain called 
to him to surrender. The French now occupied the course of the Saale, their 
backs to Germany ; whilst the Prussians were obliged to turn theirs to 
France, in facing the enemy that had intercepted them. To dislodge these, 
and restore the intercepted communications, was now the chief object of the 
Prussians. The greater part of their army marched with the king and the 
duke of Brunswick, to dislodge Davout, whom they met in advance of 
Nuremberg at Auerstiidt. 


The rest of the Prussians, under Prince Hohenlohe, advanced against the 
main army of the French, which was at Jena, commanded by Napoleon 
himself. The two encounters, that at Jena and at Auerstiidt, took place on 
the same day, the 14tli of October. </ 


JENA AND AUERSTADT (OCTOBER 14TH, 1806) 


The emperor surveyed the ranks, speaking to each man one of those sayings 
which he so well knew how to throw into his beautiful and noble historical 
language, kindling a noble ardour in the heart of the army. ” Remember,” he 
said, “the taking of Ulm, and the battle of Austerlitz ; the Prussians are 
reduced to the same extremity ; they have lost their lines of operation, they 
are hemmed in, and are only fighting to assure their retreat. Soldiers,” he 
cried, ” the Prussians wish to attempt to cut their way through @€@@ the 
corps which allows them to pass will })e lost to honour; do you hear? 
@@@ lost to honour.” These words raised the liveliest enthusiasm. Then 
Napoleon gave them some directions for withstanding the renowned 
Prussian cavalry. ” It is now that the honour of the infantry must show itself 
; tlie French are an armed race.” Then the skirmishers deployed at the foot 
of the plateau. /i 
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The battle of Jena, taken alone, does not present any masterly or decisive 
manoeuvre. Where Napoleon showed his skill, was in the ordering of his 
march, which forced these decisive actions. On the field, however, he was 
not wanting. His force was concentrated upon a high and narrow plain, in 
front of Jena. His artillery could with great difficulty be brought into 
position. The emperor, who looked to all himself, was obliged to stand the 
greater part of the night in seeing a road cleared for it, he himself holding 
torches, and directing the labours of the pioneers. The morning of the 14th 
was foggy ; the armies could not discern each other ; and the Prussians, 
ignorant of the French position, knew not where to direct their attacks. Ney, 
however, attacked their left, and was beaten back, till Soult arrived to his 


support. As the fog cleared up at midday, the engagement became general. 
The Prussians could take no advantage of their successful resistance on 
many points. Charge after charge poured on them, was repelled, and 
allowed to form again. At length, Augereau arriving against their right with 
fresh infantry, and Murat coming up with his cavalry, the Prussians were 
defeated, gave up the field, and fled. 


Davout at the same time had a much harder task than Napoleon. He had to 
make head against a Prussian force double his own, led on, moreover, by its 
sovereign and commander-in-chief. Napoleon was not aware of this, 
thinking, on the contrary, the main army of the Prussians to be at Jena ; 
neither was Davout, until engaged. When the latter sent to Bernadotte to aid 
him, this general, under the same impressions, refused ; which afterwards 
proved a great cause of, or pretext for, the emperor’s severity towards liim. 
At Auerstiidt, as at Jena, a fog prevented the armies from observing each 
other’s force, but not from coming to action. There was an obstinate fight. 
As the day grew clear, the French saw the numerous army which menaced 
them ; utterly destitute, too, as they were, of cavalry. They drew up instantly 
in squares, and thus withstood all the efforts of the Prussian horse led on by 
Bliicher. When these were obliged to retreat, the French rose and drove in 
the infantry in front of them, breaking the centre of the Prussians. 


Again they formed in squares to resist fresh efforts of the duke of 
Brunswick and Prince William of Prussia, who led the cavalry to the 
charge. Fortune aided the valour of the French. All the Prussian generals 
were severely wounded, Brunswick himself, Schmettau, Wartensleben, and 
Prince William. Their troops were obliged to retreat. Lastly, the king 
himself made a gallant effort to restore the fortunes of the day in vain. The 
centre being broken, all the efforts of the wings could not produce a serious 
result. The Prussians, with their monarch, turned their backs; and the routed 
troops from both Jena and Auerstiidt, as they mingled in their flight to 
Weimar, informed each other of the extent of the disaster. 9^ 


All this strategy must be rexjapitulated ; two battles took place on October 
the 14th, within six leagues of each other, one at Auerstiidt, the other at 
Jena. In the first, 26,000 French, commanded by Marshal Davout, withstood 
the pick of the Prussian arriiy, nearly twice their number ; in the second, at 


Jena, Napoleon, with a third more men than the Prussian and Saxon corps 
of Mollendorf, easily vanquished their columns : Jena was an engagement, 
Auerstiidt the battle. Bernadotte was in the centre of the position. As for 
Davout, his was a more memorable triumph ; the honours of that great day 
were his; if Napoleon barely mentioned his name in his |)ulletin, as he all 
but omitted that of Marshal Soult in the report of the battle of Austerlitz, 
these omissions must be attributed to jealousy. Napo- THE CONTINENTAL 
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leon never exalted his rivals in glory; he only praised military mediocrities, 
or men who incorporated themselves in him. No one else must be nigh 
when the emperor radiated in his glory. ^ 


THE OPPRESSION OF PRUSSIA 


If the statesmanship of the king of Prussia had been neither noble nor wise, 
he, as well as his family and nation, at least vindicated their honour, even on 
the field which they lost. In his flight, Frederick sent to demand an 
armistice of Napoleon. It was refused, and on the following day Erfurt 
surrendered to Murat, with near 100 pieces of artillery, 14,000 men, and 
numerous magazines. The French pushed on without intermission towards 
Berlin. Napoleon had avenged the defeat of the French at Rossbach, but 
forgot his wonted generosity in victory, when he took away from the field 
the commemorative column, and sent it to Paris.-’ He at the same time 
liberated all his Saxon prisoners, in order to attach that elector to his 
interests. 


On the 27th of October, Napoleon entered Berlin at the head of liis guards, 
in the midst of the silent tears of its population. Napoleon showed himself 
far more severe towards Prussia than towards Austria ; yet Prussia had 
shown him less inveteracy. But he reverenced the antiquity of the imperial 
house, whilst his plan of shutting all the seaports of Europe against England 
rendered it necessary that he should be perfectly master of Prussia. His 
conduct to the princess of Hatzfeldt is, however, an exception. The prince, 
who was civil governor of Berlin, had been rudely received by Napoleon. A 
letter of his, directed to his fugitive monarch, was intercepted; the emperor 


caused him to be seized and tried by a court martial. The fate of Palm, a 
poor bookseller, who had been condemned for some libel against Napoleon, 
and executed in consequence, showed that the French cared little for legal 
forms. The princess therefore hurried to Napoleon, flung herself at his feet, 
and craved the pardon of her husband. For reply, he handed her the 
intercepted letter, the proof of the prince’s offence, and bade her burn it. 


Frederick, in the meantime, had fled behind the Oder. Fortress after fortress 
had surrendered. Spandau had fallen at once ; Magdeburg, the bulwark of 
the kingdom, after a short siege ; and Bliicher alone supported in flight the 
national character for ability and courage. He made a daiing retreat amongst 
the French divisions, which pursued and crossed his path, and at length, 
shutting him up in Liibeck, forced liim to surrender. Thus in one action had 
the power of Prussia been not only shaken, but destroyed. Prussia, after a 
long peace, started up against Napoleon in his might. The superior 
nationality of Austria also contributed to give her the advantage, but this not 
so much as is generally argued. 


At Berlin, Napoleon had to enter once more upon the task of organising a 
new empire. All the smaller states of Germany were now compelled to 
make part of his confederation. Saxony was treated with lenience, Hesse— 


1 After Napoleon’s return from Aiisterlitz, Denon presented him with 
divcre medals illustrative of his victories. The first represented a French 
eagle tearing an English leopard. ” What’s this ? ” asked the emperor. 
Denon explained. “You rascally flatterer, you say that the French eagle 
crushes the English leopard ; yet I cannot put a lishing-boat to sea that is not 
taken : I tell you it is the leopard that strangles the eagle. Melt down the 
metal, and never bring me such another.” He found similar fault with the 
medal of Austerlitz. ” Put Battle of Austerlitz on one side with the date, the 
French, Russian, and Austrian eagles on the other, without distinction. 
Posterity will distinguish the van(iuishcd.” 
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Cassel and Brunswick with severity. The emperor had even an idea of 
converting Prussia into a republic ; of which, no doubt, he himself was to 
become in time president, consul, and king. But he soon gave up the 
hopeless plan of forcing himself upon the honest allegiance of the Germans. 
Ilis armies now occupied Hamburg, a free city, against which the emperor 
had no assignable cause of war. To strike a great commercial port with 
nullity, and shut it against the English, was his object. 


THE BERLIN DECREES OF 1806 


But all Bonaparte’s acts, even his conquests, were surpassed in audacity by 
the famous Berlin decrees. They were accompanied by numerous reports, 
and prefaced by such logic as the law of 500,000 bayonets might deign to 
use. Bonaparte commences by saying, 


” England admits no law of nations, in that she captures the merchant 
vessels, as well as the armed ships of her enemy, together with the French 
crews of the former ; in that she blockades ports unfortihed as well as 
fortified, and declares in a state of blockade whole coasts and ports before 
which she can scarcely keep a single vessel.” 


This last is the only plausible charge ; those which precede it are mere 
raving. Since, were Bonaparte’s edition of the law of nations to be put in 
force, France might on land overrun and pillage the whole continent, whilst 
she might completely shelter her coast from her enemy by destroying the 
fortifications of every port, and be able at the same time to reap the gains of 
commerce on one side, and the plunder of war on the other. In order to 
establish these convenient rules, or rather until they were established, 
Napoleon decreed Great Britain to be in a state of blockade, forbade all 
commerce and correspondence witli it. Every Englishman found in any 
country was prisoner of war ; all English property, anywhere found, was 
confiscated. No ship coming from England or her colonies, or having 
touched at her ports, was to be received in any harbour ; or if any arrived, it 
was to be confiscated. 


Such was the decree by which Bonaparte endeavoured to shut out England 
from the continent at tlie expense of neutral and independent nations. Tills 
he intended to enforce in every port throughout the whole circuit of Europe, 
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from St. Petersburg round to Constantinople. This scheme of wounding 
Great Britain by crippling her commerce, resembled, in its magnitude, its 
impracticability, and its ill-success, his plan of destroying her Asiatic 
commerce by invading Egypt. Both recoiled upon himself; for nouglit more 
than the severities of the continental system, as that of these decrees is 
called, alienated from Napoleon the affections of the middle classes both of 
his subjects and of his allies. Whilst the conscription, or its extreme 
enforcement, wounded their parental affections, the system deprived 
moderate fortunes of the common and customary luxuries of life. Sugar 
rose to eight and ten shillings a pound ; coffee and all colonial produce 
tantamount ; whilst the temptation to contraband trade, and the 
corresponding vexations of the excise, excited that perpetual war betwixt 
government and governed, which is the most fruitful source of disaffection. 


NAPOLEON IN POLAND 


Meantime, an attempt at negotiation on the part of the king of Prussia, who 
had retired to Konigsberg, met with no result. Napoleon demanded the 
cession of all the country betwixt the Rhine and the Elbe; he had 
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already conceived the project of establishing the kingdom of Westphalia in 
favour of his young brother Jerome. Russia was still unconquered, and 
Frederick William hoped that the power of Alexander might in a fortunate 
battle put a check to the ascendency of the French. Unluckily for this hope, 
war broke out at this moment betwixt Russia and Turkey. A young military 
envoy, Sebastiani, whom Napoleon had sent to Constantinople, contrived in 
a few days of intrigue to destroy the amicable relations existing not only 
between Russia and the Porte, but between England and that its ” ancient 
ally.” In a moment, the invasion of Egypt by France, and its defence by 
England, were forgotten ; and the French ambassador “was seen arming the 
batteries of Constantinople, and commanding its militia, against the British. 


Napoleon himself now advanced in pursuit of the Prussian monarch, after 
issuing a proud proclamation to his soldiers, in which he informed them that 
“@@@ they had conquered on the Elbe and the Oder, the French 
possessions in the Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, and the Spanish 
colonies.” All the glories of Austerlitz and Jena appeared nothing, unless 
partly won at the expense of England. The emperor was now at Posen, the 
capital of that part of Poland acquired by Prussia. From thence he went to 
Warsaw. Here naturally occurred the great question of re-establishing the 
ancient kingdom of Poland. Napoleon might have called himself the 
avenger of Poland, and might have called it into being. It would indeed 
have been his wisest j)olicy, a piece of generosity that might, in the future 
crisis of his fortune, have saved him from general ruin. But Napoleon was 
too selfish ; he preferred raising up a kingdom for his worthless brother 
Jerome, to restoring one of the most ancient and heroic in Europe. There 
were difficulties in the way, no doubt. Prussia should disgorge the province 
of Posen ; Austria, that of Galicia. But Austria might have been 
indemnilied. At the sight of Russian and Prussian eagles flying from 
Warsaw, the Poles were in exultation. Their patriotism and national spirit 
revived ; they re-assumed their national dress, and their youth crowded into 
the Polish regiments now formed to act in concert with the French. 
Napoleon was resolved, indeed, to make use of their zeal ; but to reward it 
by national independence was a stretch of generosity requiring efforts and 
sacrifices from which he shrank. ” Shall the throne of Poland be re- 
established ? Shall the nation resume its existence, and start from the tomb 
to life? God alone, who holds in his hand the combinations of events, is the 
arbiter of this great political problem. But certainly never were 
circumstances more memorable, or more worthy of interest.” Such was the 
vague language respecting Poland of the imperial bulletins. 


The Russian armies had abandoned Warsaw, but were still not far from this 
capital and from the Vistula, where Napoleon intended to pass the win-ter 
with his army, pressing the siege of Dantzic, and awaiting the 80,000 fresh 
conscripts, which he demanded to be with him before the spring. It was 
necessary, however, to clear his front, and intimidate the Russians, a new 
enemy, by some striking feat. Lannes, for this purpose, attacked the Russian 
corps under Bennigsen at Pultusk ; but that general made a stubborn and 
skilful resistance ; he manoeuvred so as to expose the French to a dreadful 


fire of artillery, which wounded their chiefs, and occasioned great slaughter. 
Bennigsen was at last, indeed, obliged to retreat ; but the French lost their 
aim, and, instead of disheartening, gave fresh conlidence to the Russians. 
Bonaparte ordered his army into the winter quarters first designed. Here, 
however, the French were not allowed to remain more than the first 
fortnight of the year, 1807, in repose.!/ 
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The hard frost had set in, and Napoleon remained at Warsaw in the midst of 
receptions, concerts, of all the festivals and pomps of a refined court. Those 
around him seemed to notice a characteristic change in him ; he liad 
become indolent, somewhat indifferent about his troops ; he had forsaken 
the bivouac for the palace 2 the cold seemed to paralyse him. This 
was no longer the general of Austerlitz, sleeping on December 2nd in an 
outliouse of deal. Was Warsaw destined to become the Cajsua of the new 
Hannibal ? Napoleon worked in his cabinet on the civil affairs of his 
empire, and public matters occupied him, in the eyes of the Russians, who, 
he believed, had also gone into winter quarters ; this need of sheltering 
himself behind walls was in itself a remarkable change in Napoleon ! Was 
he already growing old? The emperor, with his iron constitution, had 
nevertheless not forgotten the warm climate of Ajaccio ; this biting cold 
seemed to take from him the free use of his faculties ; grown idle, he 
preferred the glowing log, where the wood of the fir tree crackled in the 
flames, to the activity of a snow-covered battle-field. 


This caused a certain confusion in the army’s movements ; each marshal 
acted according to his own judgment, orders were badly carried out ; now 
Ney would step forward and compromise the fate of the army by an 
impulsive act ; the next day it would be IVIurat wheeling like a madman 
around the Vistula. They dug the earth in search of potatoes, and the horses 
ate the straw off the cottages from hunger. The banks of the Vistula were 


without vegetation and the shops were empty ; plenty existed only in the 
palace at Warsaw, where Napoleon lacked nothing €€@ not even the rich 
pelisses of northern Asia, lined with gorgeous furs. The soldier alone was 
dying of cold and hunger. 


However, the Russians were not idle : their winter quarters consisted of the 
plain ; they were pleased at the sight of the frozen ground ; they pranced 
around the emperor’s winter quarters. Bennigsen was perfectly aware of the 
demoralised condition of the French army in Warsaw, and with his hussar- 
like promptitude and daring, he resolved to surprise it by a forward 
movement. The Russian plan of operations depended upon two most 
important strongholds, Konigsberg and Dantzic ; the emperor, with his 
instinct for great matters, had seen that nothing serious could be undertaken 
until these two fortresses were in his possession ; the one depended upon 
the other. 


Bennigsen’s march had for base Konigsberg and Dantzic : then, supported 
from these two points, he was to surprise the French army and force it to 
quit Warsaw, where it was settled in its winter quarters. This movement was 
most daring. The Russians were first of all to fall upon Marshal Ney, who 
was imprudently engaged, always to the fore like a brave and worthy knight 
; they could not cut him off ; Bernadotte supported him with his eminently 
military genius. Without Bernadotte, Ney would have been overwhelmed. 
Bernadotte, well informed of the movement, wrote to the emperor at 
Warsaw : “Bennigsen’s entire army is advancing; make haste, sire, we must 
stop it by a battle.” January 22nd the emperor left Warsaw in ten degrees of 
frost. The emperor’s march was brilliant ; General Bennigsen having 
advanced too far. Napoleon, in his turn, turned him by a left flank 
movement. General Bennigsen ordered a retreat. 


Skirmishes continued until the two enemies had taken up their position at 


Eylau. Here lamentable and gloi-ious funeral rites were enacted. Prussian 
Eylau is a large village with natural fortifications ; it is situated in the 
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midst of fir woods OOO inclanulioly-lookiii;];’ trees wliieli form a vast 
retreat in deserts of snow. A plateau dominates the village and defends the 
outlet of a wide plain ; it was here that the Russians had taken up their 
positions. Quite close was a cemetery, of German aspeet, with black crosses 
on tombstones engraved with armorial bearings ; this cemetery was 
occupied by a portion of the Russian guard, living corpses, who were soon 
to enrich this earth and supply ample food to the tombs. Napoleon gave no 
respite : in the evening, the word of attack was given ; the charge already 
resounded. As at Austerlitz, Marshal Soult commenced the action by 
striking the serried columns ; at all costs this position must be taken. 
Napoleon had ordered it, and nobody resisted such an order. A struggle with 
fixed bayonets took place in the dark, and Eylau was occupied by the 
French in the midst of the artillery’s resounding fire. On this dark and 
memorable night, Marshal Davout made a movement to attack the enemy 
on the left, and Ney supported him. As for the emperor, he was on the 
plateau of Eylau ; the fires of the bivouac shone in the distance ; huge fir 
logs had been thrown in the roaring flames, for the cold was bitter during 
the night in Poland. 


The following day, the 8th of February, witnessed a great battle. As soon as 
day dawned, the Russians were deployed in close columns ; their front was 
covered by a formidable artillery whose fire reached home. These masses of 
northern men were of splendid appearance, huge grenadiers, cavalry 
mounted upon beautiful Livonian horses, the artillery with its terrible fire 

© €@@ such troops would make a breach anywhere. Napoleon perceived 
the dan-ger ; he opposed these powerful columns by the two corps of 
Marshal Soult and Marshal Augereau ; this deadly fire must be stopped at 
all cost ; 60 pieces of artillery of the guard were placed in position ; the 
danger must have been great indeed for the guard to open the battle. 


The cemetery of Eylau became the centre of the battle, the dead in the 
tombs would soon give a cold embrace to other dead who were falling 
under the grapeshot ; the sky was black, the snow fell so fast that the 
soldiers could hardly see a few paces in front of them. The artillery which 
broke through this gloom was like thunder during a storm. Gusts of icy 


wind drove the snow into the faces of the French and favoured the 
Russians. Augereau’s corps went astray by a false movement and these old 
regiments were trampled under the feet of the Russian cavalry. The whole 
of Desjar-dins’ division was slashed to pieces ; the brave soldiers fell after a 
heroic defence. Of a company containing a hundred and twenty men, only 
five answered to the roll-call in the evening ; Augereau received a shot in 
the face, and was carried off the battle-field seriously wounded. 


This reverse was perceived by the emperor, it was time to strike one of 
those blows which change the fortune of a battle, and Napoleon knew how 
to improvise them ; he said to Murat, ” Charge that cavalry ” ; cuirassiers 
and carbineers pierced the Russian squares, but such was the passive 
strength of these soldiers @@@ walls of iron @@@ that after having 
given way before the cavalry, they reclosed their ranks as if the 
damaskeened blades had not ojiened them. These fine cuirassiers were 
rallied vigorously, nearly all the generals commanding them remained on 
the battle-field. For the first time perhaps a double charge was held, forward 
and backward ; the cuirassiers were obliged to break the ranks to penetrate 
into the middle of the squares and to break them again to get out. 


The Russians, emboldened by this splendid defence, took the offensive, and 
in their turn attacked the cemetery occupied by six battalions of the old 
guard ; the emperor had placed himself ou a cippus shaped like a column, 
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the battle ; the Russian columns deployed round the walls, a strong division 
was detached with fixed bayonets for the purpose of entering the cemetery. 
Napoleon, deeply agitated, drew his sword and ordered the service 
squadron, with a strong battalion of the old guard to support it, to charge 
this column. The issue of this melee was about to become terrible ; the six 
battalions of the guards were already setting out under Napoleon’s glowing 
eyes, when Murat arrived on the scene and charged the Russian infantry 
which was deploying under the right and left fire. 


At midday the ultimate success of the battle was in peril : the emperor, his 
field-glasses turned towards the right, waited for Marshal Davout to 
extricate the army from so difficult a position ; Davout had promised to 
arrive at eleven o’clock, but he had found himself face to face with picked 
brigades of the Russian army which had stopped him suddenly ; he had 
been fighting for two hours. Augereau’s defeat had left a Russian corps 
unemployed ; full of victorious enthusiasm, Bennigsen sent it to charge 
Marshal Davout. Overwhelmed by numbers, the marshal retreated, his 
regiments were broken up, driven a league from the battle-field ; he was 
met by the bayonets of the Prussian general Lestocq ; the marshal was then 
obliged to concentrate his forces on the heights which dominate Eylau. 


This was the state of affairs at four o’clock, when Ney, manoeuvring at 
haphazard, arrived on the funereal field of Eylau ; night was coming on, and 
only a few cannon-shots were heard between the two armies in the distance. 
All were exhausted after that day of slaughter ; Ney’s corps were not 
capable of charging, and blows were spontaneously stopped. Thus the 
armies ceased firing through sheer exhaustion. Napoleon and Bennigsen 
dated their despatches from the same field of carnage, to state that victory 
was equally divided. Eylau was a great slaughter, with no result whatever. 
Upon a narrow space of ground more than 30,000 men lay stretched on the 
battle-field ; victory was gained by neither side. General Bennigsen was 
received with vigour and had attacked with boldness. What men ! What 
troops ! All day the cannon had fired within musket-shot, the discharges 
shook the ground, and this went on under heavy snow, in ten degrees of 
biting cold. 


There was little strategy displayed in this battle : Napoleon had not shown 
his manoeuvring genius ; close attacks followed each other, man to man. 
The very reserve squadron was obliged to fight ; Napoleon took his sword 
at the head of his old grenadiers of the guard ; bullets rained around him, 
grapeshot thinned the ranks ; if the Russian column which was bearing 
down upon the cemetery had not been stopped by the movement of the old 
guard and by Murat’s charge, the fate of the emperor himself would have 
been compromised. 


The next day the sun had hardly risen, red and cloudy, when the emperor 
visited the battle-field of Eylau. Napoleon was there, thoughtful and 
dejected, on a warhorse, with dilficulty picking a way through the corpses ; 
the field was covered with snow, reddened by long streams of blood for 
about a league and a half ; here and there fir trees with their black leaves 
rose like sepulchral urns ; then clouds of ravens alighted on the corpse- 
strewn earth with joyful croaking. 


The aspect of that field of carnage was a sufficient proof of an encounter 
between picked troops ; entire ranks, fallen under fire, lay there with the 
same firmness of bearing as if they were still fighting erect. There was 
something both grand and horrible in the appearance of that plain of Eylau. 
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What men ! what gladiators had fallen in the circus proclaiming Ciesar’s 
glory ! Napoleon never forgot that spectacle ; and in his despatch he 
described vividly the aspect of the plain of Eylau. He then added the 
following cruel but artistic phrase to his despatch : ” All this stood out in 
relief on a background of snow.” It required familiarity with such a 
spectacle and a hard heart to be able to send an artistic description of this 
desperate battle of Eylau, where seven generals were killed at the head of 
their glorious procession of proud soldiers. Since the battle of Novi, no such 
desperate battle had been fought with such ruthless and indomitable 
courage. 


For this reason the battle of Eylau was not forgotten, and left an 
ineffaceable impression of sorrow on the army. Russians and French 


returned of their own accord to their winter quarters, thoroughly worn out 
and exhausted. On either side the army was in a deplorable state of 
disorganisation ; entire corps had disappeared ; the four divisions 
commanded by General Augereau could not, when united, form a brigade ; 
in some companies of light infantry and grenadiers, out of a hundred men, 
eighty-five had been killed ; all these details were known in Warsaw and 
Paris; in Warsaw where M. de Talleyrand still held his diplomatic court, a 
partisan of peace, he was deeply 


affected by the deplorable turn the campaign was taking; he believed in 
Napoleon’s genius, but he could not disguise the danger of his position on 
the banks of the Vistula 400 leagues from his frontier, face to face with 
Russia.A* 


Nicholas Charles Oudinot 


(1767-1847) 


THE BATTLE OF FEIEDLAND (JUNE 14TH, 1807) 


The Russians had not yielded their ground on the day of battle ; but they 
had been dreadfully cut up, with no succour to expect, while Bernadotte’s 
fresh division was still behind Napoleon’s. Bennigsen, therefore, retreated 
on the following day. The emperor had contemplated making the same 
movement ; but on the disappearance of the Russians, he remained at Eylau 
an entire week, and then retired to occupy with his army the line of the river 
Passarge, his headquarters being established at Osterode. Here he 
despatched a messenger with offers of peace to the king of Prussia ; whilst, 
on the other hand, he took measures for reducing Dantzic, for calling up 
reinforcements and supplies for his army. 


The tidings that a battle of doubtful success had been fought towards the 
extremities of Prussia filled the Parisians with alarm. The funds experienced 
a considerable fall. So miraculous indeed had been the good 
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fortune of Napoleon, that people looked to its breaking like a spell, and 
considered reverses as probable. The same feeling prevailed in the army ; 
and more than one general counselled a retreat behind the Vistula, all 
looking with a distaste little short of presentiment to prosecuting Avar in 
such distant and inhospitable regions. Napoleon, however, persisted in 
remaining on the Passarge, where he tarried until the month of May, when 
Dantzic surrendered to General Lefebvre, giving its name to its captor, 
henceforward called the duke of Dantzic. Reinforcements had reached both 
armies. Bennigsen commenced the summer campaign by attempting to 
force his way over the Passarge on the 5th of June. He was worsted on one 
point by Bernadotte, who was wounded in the head. 


The French then became aggressors in turn, and drove the Russians behind 
the Alle. After an action at Heilsberg, both armies marched north-w’ ards, 
the Russians on the east side, the French on the west side of the Alle. It 
became necessary for the former, however, to pass the river, as they wished 
to preserve Konigsberg, and at Friedland was the bridge and road which led 
thither. The French had but one division, that of Ney, immediately opposite 
to Friedland. Bennigsen pushed over forces to attack it. Napoleon was at 
Eylau ; he hurried, however, to Friedland with the rest of his armv.9’ 


It was the 14th of June, the anniversary of the battle of Marengo ; and, as is 
well known, Napoleon loved to celebrate such anniversaries by fresh 
victories, so that his army and the nations might see in him the man elect. 
But it is difficult to explain why he was so slow, on that day, in opening the 
attack. As at Marengo, he allowed himself to be forestalled by the 
movement of the enemy. The day before, his army had crossed the Alle and 
taken Friedland. The corps wAhich occupied it was driven out in the 
evening ; this slight success excited Bennigsen and rendered him less 
circumspect than usual. He, in his turn, did not fear to cross this river which 
supported his defence ; a terrible mistake which placed him in a most 
dangerous position, however it might succeed ; for the emperor, who had 
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not foreseen this movement, had remained at his headquarters at Eylau, 
eight leagues from the battle-field. 


Lannes and Oudinot, mlio were to bear the entire brunt of the exertions of 
Bennigsen ‘s army, could not understand the emperor’s delay. The latter did 
not hurry, so improbable did it appear to him that Bennigsen, ready to 
engage in a decisive battle, would place the river at his back. All the 
morning, Lannes and Oudinot, with prodigious exertions, kept at bay an 
army which they estimated at eighty thousand men; and Bennigsen was - 
discouraged at the failure of his efforts. It was only at one o’clock in the 
afternoon that Napoleon arrived on the battle-field. 


Tlie victory for Bonaparte always dated from the moment the enemy 
committed a mistake ; it was the triumphant glance of a clever player at a 
game of chess. ” I can hardly believe my eyes and your reports,” he said to 
his generals; “what! OOO Bennigsen, crossing the Alle, has fallen into 
that trap? We shall see how he is going to extricate himself.” ” It is perfectly 
true,” answered General Oudinot, “and if my grenadiers were not 
exhausted, I should already have made them take a bath in the river.” 


Napoleon dictated his plan of battle under the double inspiration of the spot 
and the faults of the enemy. He traced it with the same precision with which 
he would presently see it carried into execution. It was a fine monument of 
military skill, fit to adorn works of instruction upon military art ; then, in 
place of those fine and fiery proclamations by which he often 
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prepared and began his victories, he summoned his generals around him. He 
spoke to each such words as reward and redouble heroism. 


Three great generals, Soult, Davout, and Murat, were on the Konigsberg 
road. Napoleon had, in the first instance, intended to order them to rejoin 
him, but it meant postponing a battle whose success appeared to him 


assured. It would mean the loss of a marvellous ojiportunity given by 
fortune, or rather by Bennigsen’s imprudence. The victory would be more 
sudden and more glorious, if perhaps less decisive. At five in the evening, 
Ney opened the battle with an impetuosity which remained unabated 
throughout. He reached the gates of Friedland ; his vigorous attack was 
seconded by Lannes, Oudinot, and Victor. The Russian imperial guard 
hastened to defend Friedland; for a moment they forced two of Marshal 
Ney’s divisions to give way, but Dupont’s division sustained the shock 
without wavering and soon drove them back into Friedland, where the 
Russians were crowded together, obstructed the ways, and were unable to 
manoeuvre. They allowed themselves to be exterminated with their usual 
patience, whilst continuing their vigorous fire. Bennigsen recognised that it 
was now time to make use of the three bridges he had thrown across the 
AUe to save his artillery, which Avas in danger. He succeeded to a certain 
extent ; but the troops who were fighting in front of that river, which proved 
so fatal to them, remained exposed to all the fire and steel of the French 
army. Some had the good fortune to find a ford which facilitated their 
retreat ; others, rather than surrender, threw 


themselves into the water. A great number were drowned. Ney at last 
reaped the reward of his stubborn exertions ; he entered Friedland with 
Dupont and ended the battle he had so gloriously begun. 


Nightfall, fatigue, and great losses prevented a vigorous pursuit. However, 
the Russian army, weakened, it was said, by the loss of twenty thousand 
men, met with other obstacles in its retreat on the Niemen. Murat, guided 
by the roar of the cannon, had set out to harass the retreat of that army, 
whilst Soult captured another spoil of the battle at Konigsberg where the 
enemy had left valuable stores. To expect further battles after such 
butcheries would have been inhuman. If this slaughter went on the two 
empires were threatened with the prospect of leaving all their population fit 
for war on these awful battle-fields and in these relentless climates. 
Friedland, without doubt, was a victory in every way, but one of tliose 
victories which tell the victor to proceed no farther. Prussia, abandoned by 
her defenders, seemed to be blotted from the political map of Europe.*’ 
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At the earliest opportunity Napoleon issued a proclamation to his army. ” In 
ten days’ campaign,” said he, ” you have taken 120 pieces of cannon, killed, 
wounded, or taken prisoners 60,000 Russians, and Konigsberg has 
surrendered... . From the bank of the Vistula you have flown to the Niemen 
with the rapidity of the eagles. Soldiers, you are worthy of yourselves and 
of me.” The battle of Friedland closed the campaign. 


THE PEACE OF TILSIT 


As soon as Alexander beheld the French upon the Niemen, and Russian 
Poland about to be invaded, he determined to ask for peace, “in order,” says 
Buturlini the historian, ” to gain the time necessary for preparing to 
maintain the struggle, which, as was well known, would one day be 
renewed.” 


The two emperors agreed to meet and the first interview took place upon a 
raft built in the middle of the river (June 25th). “I detest the English,” said 
Alexander, embracing Napoleon, ” as much as you do, and I will uphold 
you in anything you attempt against them.” ^” In that case,” Napoleon 
replied, “peace is concluded.” 


The two sovereigns took up their abode in Tilsit, admitted the king of 
Prussia to their conferences, and treated each other with marks of the 
liveliest affection for twenty days. Napoleon felt flattered at being 
acknowledged by the most powerful monarch in Europe. Alexander, who to 
great duplicity added a chivalrous exaltation carried to the extreme of 


mysticism, believed he was participating in the glory of the ” man of the 
century, and of history.” As for the king of Prussia, he was disregarded by 
the two newly made friends, and already saw himself sacrificed ; in vain did 
the queen come in person to beseech the conqueror, who had insulted her in 
his bulletins, and to soften him used all the charms of her beauty and wit ; 
Napoleon was insensible to the point of harshness. The war with Prussia 
had been a war of passion, and the treaty which ended it was a passionate 
one.^* 


There is much inexplicable in the French emperor’s severe treatment of 
Prussia, contrasted as it is with his lenience and respect towards Austria. 
The latter had been at the head of three coalitions against France ; the 
former, after one brief expedition, had remained neutral, and by so doing 
had procured the ascendency of France ; yet, when at last driven to resist, 
she is punished more than the inveterate and unflinching enemy. Bignon,^ 
as we have seen, attributes this to Napoleon’s having at first set his heart on 
an intimate alliance with Prussia, and to his having been disappointed in 
this view. The reason is not sufficient. Bonaparte had warred as a general 
against Austria ; in that inferior grade he could not but respect an illustrious 
enemy ; and this early impression he never altogether shook off. But Prussia 
was the enemy of Napoleon, of the emperor, who had condescended to 
personal vituperation, and who scribbled against Frederick, his queen, and 
court, in the Moniteur. 


The reason given by Bignon was, however, to a certain degree influential. 
The French sovereign had need of one ally amongst the three great powers 
of the north and east ; he could afford to be friendly and merciful to that 
one. He first looked to Austria, which, having no seaports, could 


[1 The English ministry then in power, the successors of Fox, had departed 
from the Pitt system of subsidising largely, and the Russian monarch 
thought it fit and just to execrate Great Britain for not paying him to defend 
himself. The sentiment, however, was eminently calculated to conciliate the 
conqucror.t/ Of Fox, the Baron de Norvins’? said, “Fox has carried to the 
tomb with him every hope of the world’s peace.” ] 
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not support him against England, and indeed would not. He then turned 
towards Prussia, whose mean and vacillating policy disgusted and alienated 
both him and Great Britain. Now he flung himself into the arms of Russia; 
anon we shall find him recurring to Austria again. 


The terms now granted to the king of Prussia were stated publicly to be 
concessions made to Alexander, rather than to Frederick. They deprived 
him of all his territories westward of the Elbe, Magdeburg included ; whilst 
on the east, he was curtailed of his acquisitions from Poland, which were 
erected into an independent state, to be called the duchy of Warsaw. Dantzic 
was also declared a free town ; free, however, after Napoleon’s fashion, 
with a garrison of French troops. The king of Prussia by this treaty lost 
upwards of four millions of subjects, preserving not more than five 
millions. Yet even what was preserved was not generously ceded. By an 
unworthy chicane, Bonaparte refused to evacuate the country till the arrear 
of contributions was paid ; and this he estimated at an extravagant sum, 
triple of what his own intendants reckoned. Under colour of this, French 
garrisons were kept in the towns of Kiistrin, Stettin, and Glogau. The duchy 
of Warsaw, with the shadow of a constitution, was given to the new king of 
Saxony, and Prussia was to allow their monarch communication between 
his two states by a military road across Silesia. Moreover, Prussia was 
bound to adopt the continental system, and shut her ports against the 
English. This, indeed, Bonaparte enforced, commanding the course of the 
Oder by Stettin, that of the Elbe by Hamburg. The queen of Prussia begged 
in vain for Magdeburg. 


Prussia, as well as Russia, acknowledged the right and titles of Joseph 
Bonaparte, king of Naples and Sicily €@ Alexander thus abandoning 
the Italian Bourbons, whom he had so long protected. At the same time 
Louis Bonaparte was recognised king of Holland, and Jerome king of 
Westphalia. This last sovereign was to hold his court at Cassel, the old 
capital of Hesse, and was to include in his dominions the old territories of 
Brunswick, part of Prussia west of the Elbe, and part of Hanover. The 
principal stipulations at Tilsit were between Napoleon and Alexander, lords 


of the Old World, the one from the Atlantic to the Niemen, the other from 
the Niemen to the Pacific. They had enormous interests to discuss. 
Alexander had not hitherto raised himself above the moderate and 
traditional ideas of European courts. Coming in contact with Napoleon, 
whose mind embraced the globe, and teemed with gigantic projects, the 
Russian emperor was infected and caught with the high ambition which he 
found so eloquent, and saw so successful, in his great rival. Napoleon was 
to subdue the west of Europe, of which Spain alone remained to subdue, 
and Austria, perhaps, to humble somewhat more ; whilst Alexander was to 
crush Sweden on one side of her, Turkey on the other. Sweden deserved, 
indeed, the enmity of France; but to plot against Spain, which had sacrificed 
its navy to Napoleon, and whose army was at this very moment in his 
service in the north, was atrocious. We must defer notice of this perfidy. 
That towards Turkey was equally unjustifiable. That court had every cause 
of resentment against France. Nevertheless, on the instance of Sebastiani, 
she quarrelled with her allies, England and Russia, and exposed herself to 
the peril of their hostilities. It was at this moment, in this critical situation, 
that France abandoned her to Russia. 


These stipulations, avowed or secret, of the Treaty of Tilsit, were nothing 
less than a league to enchain the world. They actually annihilated Prussia, 
Alexander’s late ally ; they menaced Spain and Sweden witli the same 
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imminent fate, Turkey and Austria prospectively. England was of course 
devoted to ruin. History may add the striking moral that it was here, in this 
very league of perfidy, that Bonaparte laid the trap into which he himself 
inextricably fell.S’ 


THEKS? COMMENT ON THE PEACE OF TILSIT 


Napoleon now returned into France, where he was impatiently awaited and 
which had been deprived of his presence for nearly a year. Never had such 


matchless splendour surrounded the person and name of Napoleon, never 
such apparent omnipotence been acquired to his imperial sceptre. From the 
straits of Gibraltar to the Vistula, from the mountains of Bohemia to the 
German Ocean, from the Alps to the Adriatic Sea, he ruled either directly or 
indirectly, either by himself or by princes who were, some his creatures, 
others his dependants. Beyond this vast circuit were allies or subjugated 
enemies, England alone excepted. Thus almost the entire continent was held 
by him ; for Russia, after having resisted him a moment, had adopted all his 
designs with eager warmth, and Austria found herself constrained to allow 
their accomplishment and was threatened with compulsory co-operation in 
them. England, in line, protected by the sea from this universal domination, 
was to be placed between the alternative of peace or war with the world. 
Such were the outward aspects of this colossal power @@@ well 
calculated in truth to dazzle the universe, as it effectually did ; but the 
reality was less solid than corresponded to its brilliancy. 


In the intoxication produced by the prodigious campaign of 1805 to change 
arbitrarily the face of Europe ; and instead of being content to modify the 
past, which is the greatest triumph accorded to the manipulation of man, 
resolving to destroy it ; instead of continuing the old and beneficial rivalry 
between Prussia and Austria by advantages granted to one over the other, to 
tear the German sceptre from Austria without giving it to Prussia ; to 
convert their mutual antagonism into a common hatred against France ; to 
create under the title of ” confederation of the Rhine ” a pretended French- 
Germany, composed of French princes, objects of antipathy to their 
subjects, and German princes ungrateful for all the benefits they received ; 
and after rendering, by this inequitable displacement of the limit of the 
Rhine, war with Prussia inevitable, a war as impolitic as it was glorious, to 
give way to the torrent of victory and be carried to the banks of the Vistula 
there attempting the reconstruction of Poland with Prussia in the rear 
vanquished but quivering with anger and Austria sternly implacable @@@ 
all this, admirable as a military exploit, was in its political bearings 
imprudent, excessive, and chimerical ! 


By the aid of his surpassing genius Napoleon maintained himself in these 
perilous extremities, triumphed over all the obstacles of distance, climate, 
mud, and cold, and consummated on the Niemen the subjugation of the 


continental powers. But at bottom he was solicitous to bring his audacious 
march to an end, and all his conduct at Tilsit bore the impress of tliis 
exigency. Having forever alienated the good will of Prussia, which he had 
not the fortunate inspiration to retrieve forever by a striking act of 
generosity, enlightened touching the sentiments of Austria, and 
experiencing, all-victorious as he was, the necessity of forming an alliance, 
he accepted that of Russia which offered at the moment and devised a new 
political system founded on a single principle @@@ the concurrence of 
the Russian and French ambitions to do what they liked in the world : a 
fatal understand-THE CONTINENTAL WAR TO THE PEACE OF TILSIT 
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ing, for it behoved France to keep a curb on Russia and much more to keep 
a curb on herself. After aggravating through this Treaty of Tilsit the 
rankling animosity of Germany by creating within it a French royalty, 
destined to cost France in the waste of men and money, in invincible 
hatreds to surmount and in unheeded counsels, all that hitherto those of 
Naples and Holland had cost her ; after reconstituting Prussia fractionally 
instead of restoring or demolishing her bodily ; after in like manner 
reconstituting Poland by a half creation €€@ and all finished in an 
incomplete manner because at so great a distance time pressed and strength 
began to dwindle, Napoleon gave himself irreconcilable enemies and 
powerless or doubtful friends ; in a word, reared an immense edifice, an 
edifice in which all was new from the base to the summit, an edifice 
constructed so rapidly that the foundations had not time to settle nor the 
cement to harden. 


But if so much censure may be heaped in our opinion upon the political 
work of Tilsit, however brilliant it may appear, all is found admirable on the 
contrary in the retrospect of military operations. This army of the camp of 
Boulogne €€€ which moving from the shore of the Channel to the 
sources of the Danube with an incredible rapidity enveloped the Austrians 
at Ulm, repulsed the Russians on Vienna, accomplished the annihilation of 
both at Austerlitz, and after reposing a few months in Franconia soon 
recommenced its victorious march, entered Saxony, surprised the Prussian 


army in retreat, crushed it by a single blow at Jena, pursued it without 
intermission, outflanked it, outstripped it, and took it to the last man on the 
extreme edge of the Baltic €@ this army turning from the north to the 
east hastened to encounter the Russians, hurled them back on the Pregel, 
paused only because impracticable quagmires impeded its movements, and 
then presented the wondrous spectacle of a French army tranquilly 
encamped on the Vistula. Being suddenly disturbed amidst its quarters it 
subsequently emerged from them to punish the Russians, reached them at 
Eylau, waged with them, although perishing of hunger and cold, a 
sanguinary battle, returned after that battle into its quarters, and there again 
encamped on the snow, in such a manner that its repose alone covered a 
great siege, being supported and recruited during a long winter at distances 
in which all the efforts of administration usually fail ; resumed its arms in 
the spring ; and now nature seconding genius interposed between the 
Russians and their base of operation, reduced them with the view of 
regaining Konigsberg to cross a river before it, precipitated them into it at 
Friedland and thus terminated by an immortal victory on the banks of the 
Niemen its far protracted and audacious course @€@ not across a 
defenceless Persia or India like the army of Alexander of Macedon, but 
across Europe covered with soldiers as disciplined as brave. Behold what is 
unexampled in the history of ages, worthy the eternal admiration of 
mankind, showing in combination all qualities of human mind, promptitude 
and procrastination, audacity and prudence, the science of battle and the art 
of marches, the genius of war and the tact of administration, and these 
virtues so various, so rarely united, always appropriately developed and at 
the moment when they were needed to insure success ! The reader will ask 
how it came to pass that so much prudence was manifested in war and so 
little in policy. And tlie reply will be easy ; it is that Napoleon directed war 
with his genius and policy with his passions.”* 


CHAPTER XX THE RUSSIAN DISASTER 
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Like the giant of fable who piles mountains one on top of another, 
Napoleon had heaped victory on victory. His military glory surpassed all 
glories. The inebriate public believed in the grand alliance which crowned 
all these triumphs and was going, they said, to impose peace upon the world 
and wring from humbled England the liberty of the seas. 


This colossal and splendid edifice was built upon the sand. 


OOO Henri Martin.A 


From the events of Napoleon’s reign one consolatory reflection, at least, can 
be drawn @&@ the impossibility of lasting conquests and extended 
empire in the present stage of civilisation. So strong has grown the force of 
public opinion, even in the most despotic states, that any great, inhuman, 
and effectual system of oppression, such as that which founded conquest in 
the Middle Ages, has become impracticable. Less than this is inefficient for 
conquest. Napoleon conquered Austria and Prussia. Why did he not 
dethrone their monai’chs and place himself or his vicegerent, in their stead? 
Because he durst not excite the whole population to arms against him. His 
talk, therefore, at St. Helena, of forbearance is wild and unfounded. Had he 
dethroned the king of Prussia altogether, his armies could not have existed 
on the Oder and the Niemen, except continually fighting, continually 
reinforced ; and sources of recruiting were already beginning to fail. 
Napoleon did all that he durst in the way of usurpation. North Italy, indeed, 
weary of the Austrian yoke, underwent the French yoke readily, as did the 
southern part of the peninsula when gratified with a local king. In the 
smaller states on the other side of the Rhine, and within a march of the 
French frontier, he was able to adopt the same plan. Jerome 
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reigned in Westphalia, Louis in Holland. With the old kingdoms of 
Germany he dared not attempt it. The feats of divers insurgent parties, such 
as that under the brave Schill, taught him what was to be expected from 
such an attempt. His own regrets, therefore, and those of his partisans, that 
he did not crush altogether the house of Brandenburg, are idle. He acted 
unwisely, putting justice and generosity out of the question, in oppressing 
Frederick ; he would have acted madly in dethroning him. Spain offers 
itself a pregnant example. 


ENGLISH POLICY VS. FRENCH 


Napoleon far overpassed the limits of vengeance and retaliation, which the 
independence, the honour, or security of France demanded ; pursuing 
selfish schemes, unbailed as uncalled for by the nation, or even by its 
soldiers. In English policy, on the contrary, however the honest selfishness 
of patriotism may be apparent, that of the individual at least is never 
perceived ; whilst France, also, set the example in that contempt for neutral 
rights in which England came to participate. But saying thus much against 
France, we cannot but allow England’s own nautical maxims to be violent 
and arbitrary. The custom of anticipating a declaration of war by the seizure 
of ships which had entered English ports in peace, is in itself barbarous and 
unjust. As the war advanced, the English maxim of blockade became more 
strict. Engaged in a deadly struggle with a power that knew no tie or 
restraint, the English ministry soon unfettered itself equally, and committed 
acts which naught but the imperious necessity of national defence, could 
excuse. An expediency became sufficient to cover, with the house of 
commons, some of the grossest acts of injustice. One step of the kind led to 
another. The attack on the Spanish galleons, ere peace was broken, was an 
egregious outrage. And now necessity came to prompt one still more 
flagrant. 


Denmark was situated somewhat as Holland had been €@ unable to 
resist or withhold its resources from France. To seize the Danish fleet was 
the order of the British commander. It was demanded, indeed, as a deposit 
during the war, to be restored at the conclusion of peace. But an 
independent sovereign could not listen to such conditions ; and, melancholy 
to relate, Copenhagen was laid in ashes by the British, in order to compel 
their acceptance. 


This of course closed the ports of Denmark henceforth against England. It 
gave Russia also ample pretext to proclaim its adoption of the continental 
system, already acceded to in secret. And now it may be said that the whole 
civilised world was engaged in war with the solitary islands of Britain. 
America was hostile from north to south. Russia, Austria, Prussia, France, 
Italy, and Spain, were in arms against her. Even Turkey, the “ancient ally,” 
was ingrate, and €>€ except Sweden, ruled by the feeble hand of a 
maniac, about to let go his sceptre, and Portugal €@ all Europe was 
hostile ground. British commodities were still landed in the Tagus, from 
whence they were circulated through the peninsula. In order to stop this last 
source of gain, as he imagined, to English merchants. Napoleon turned his 
forces to the peninsula. Thus the conferences of Tilsit did not even interrupt 
the struggle between France and Britain, but merely changed its scene from 
north to south. In July, 1807, the treaty was signed. In September, 
Copenhagen was bombarded. In October, Junot marched with an army from 
Bayonne against Portugal. 
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French historians agree in allowing that Bonaparte was now in the zenith of 
his glory. Victorious on every side, no power seemed capable of 
withstanding him for an instant upon land. England, on the contrary, was 
low as misfortune could reduce her, but still unabashed in spirit. In 1807, 
however, the public opinion of Europe was completely turned even against 
her probity, by the affair of Copenhagen. It cast a dark shade over the 
justice of her cause ; and Napoleon had the advantage in fair character, until 


he meddled with the peninsula, and showed himself equally rapacious to the 
Spanish as individually selfish to the French, sacrificing the resources of his 
country to the elevation of his own family. Hence his decline may be dated. 
The hour of his highest triumph was signalised by a final blow given to the 
principles of the Revolution. A shadow of liberty still existed in the 
tribunate : Napoleon now suppressed it. A vestige of equality still remained 
; his dukes and princes forming an aristocracy, indeed, but not an hereditary 
one. The descent of titles and honours was now established by decree ; and, 
as usual, the last measure excited most reprobation. He reimbursed the 
country not only with glory, but by salutary institutions. The code 
completed the Revolution in one of its most important aims, that of 
simplifying law. 


Of the organic laws of Napoleon, the most useful to him was the 
conscription. This true source of his despotism he derived from the 
republic. It placed the whole youth of the country at his disposal. They were 
raised without cost, and supported by the contributions of the conquered 
countries. Up to 1805, no very immediate use was made of this power. 
According to Foy,c but seven in the hundred of the population were called 
each year to arms. But from that epoch the conscription knew no limits. 
Under one pretext or another, the entire generation, not only of youth, but of 
manhood, were transported to the armies. There was no longer a fixed term 
of service. ” Natural death to a Frenchman became that found on the field of 
battle. Napoleon went so far, at last, as to demand 1,100,000 soldiers in one 
year, and that, too, from a population already exhausted by 3,000 combats.” 
According to General Foy, the emperor supported, towards the end of the 
year 1807, upwards of 600,000 soldiers, besides the military forces of his 
allies. 


NAPOLEON IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


The sovereign of this tremendous force, master of one-half of Europe, and 
aided by the rest, now turned his attention to the apparently diminutive 
object of excluding English cottons from the Tagus. An army of nearly 
30,000 men marched, under Junot, to Lisbon to effect this. It was necessary 
to pass through Spain. Charles IV, king of Spain, was governed by his 
queen, who was governed in turn by her favourite, Manuel de Godoy.’ 


Junot continued his march towards Lisbon, and at the advance of the French 
army the Portuguese court was thrown into agonies of terror and 
irresolution. It determined to close all ports against the English, but the 
concession was of no avail. A few weeks later (November 30th, 1807) 
Junot entered Lisbon with his advance-guard. But the house of Braganza 
had ceased to reign ; the royal family had embarked on board their own and 
the British fleet, and set sail for the Brazils, and Junot was only just in time 
to fire a few cannon-shots at the last ships of the fleet. Napoleon had now 


[} For the details of the elaborate plots, battles, and insurrections, of the 
Peninsular affair, as for the later Peninsular War, in which the duke of 
Wellington engaged, the reader is referred to the volume on Spain and 
Portugal. The story will be merely outlined here. ] 
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realised his expectations with regard to Portugal, but there still remained 
Spain. And all the unoccupied forces of France were secretly poured into 
that avowed country. Charles IV and his son Ferdinand, prince of Asturias, 
were plotting and counter-plotting one against the other, both craving the 
friendship of Napoleon. He gave both parties promises of protection, and 
meanwhile seized the forts of Barcelona. This opened the eyes of Charles 
and even of Godoy. A few months before they had plotted with Napoleon 
for the overthrow of the house of Braganza. They had fled, and the same 
fate now seemed to await Charles. Preparations were make to retire to 
Cadiz but the populace stopped the royal carriages and prevented the flight. 
Charles was made to abdicate, Ferdinand was proclaimed king in his stead, 
and Godoy nearly fell a victim to popular vengeance. But this arrangement 
did not suit Napoleon and on the 6th of May the prince was made to yield 
back to Charles the crown that he had assumed on the 19th of March, 1808. 
Napoleon summoned 150 Spanish nobles to assemble at Bayonne. They 
met in June, and they were then informed that Joseph Bonaparte was to be 
king of Spain. Louis having refused the post, Joseph Bonaparte’s place on 
the throne of Naples was given to Murat.“ 


This crime,’ as clumsy as it was monstrous, brought on that great popular 
insurrection of Europe against the universal monarchy which has 
profoundly modified all subsequent history, and makes the anti-Napoleonic 
Revolution an event of the same order as the French Revolution. A rising 
unparalleled for its suddenness and sublime spontaneousness took place 
throughout Spain, and speedily found a response in Germany. A new 
impulse was given, out of which grew the great nationality movement of the 
nineteenth century. 


Instead of gaining Spain he had in fact lost it ; for hitherto he had been 
master of its resources without trouble, but to support Joseph he was 
obliged in this same year to invade Spain in person with not less than 
180,000 men. With Spain too he lost Portugal, which in June followed the 
Spanish example of insurrection, and had Spain henceforth for an ally, and 
not for an enemy. Hitherto he had had no conception of any kind of war not 
strictly professional. He had known popular risings in Italy, La Veud<5e, 
and Egypt, but had never found it at all difficult to crush them. The 
determined insurrection of a whole nation of 11,000,000 was a new 
experience to him. How serious it might be he learned as early as July when 
Dupont with 20,000 men surrendered at Baylen in Andalusia to the Spanish 
general Castafios. In August he might wake to another miscalculation of 
which he had been guilty. An English army landed in Portugal, defeated 
Junot at Vimeiro, and foi’ced him to sign the convention of Cintra. By this 
he evacuated Portugal, in which country the insurrection had already left 
him much isolated. This occurrence brought to light a capital feature of the 
insurrection of the peninsula, viz./ that it was in free communication 
everywhere with the power and resources of England. Thus the monarchy 
of Tilsit suffered within a year the most terrible rebuff. e 


Whilst Bonaparte was completing this act of Machiavellianism, his brother 
of the north was accomplishing his balance of usurpation. Finland was 
invaded by the Russian armies in February (1808) ; and on the very day that 
the Spanish king was forced to sign away his rights at Bayonne, the ancient 
province of Sweden was annexed to Russia. 


[1 Napoleon himself called it his ” tragedy of Bayonne,” and said at St. 
Helena ” that cursed war destroyed me : it divided my forces, oi)ened a 


wing to the English soldiers, and attacked my moral standing in Europe.” ] 
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The court of Vienna also began to display signs of returning spirit. She 
armed, increased her regular force, and organised a militia. Napoleon, in the 
month of August, took the opportunity of a public levee to reproach 
Metternich, the Austrian envoy. But tidings of the Spanish resistance and of 
English successes in Portugal gave hardihood to German independence. 
Napoleon resolved at once to menace and insult Austria. He had a meeting, 
September 27th, 1808, with the emperor of Russia at Erfurt, in Germany, 
where, as at Tilsit, the great European interests were of course discussed, 
and Austria excluded as a secondary power. The sovereigns of the 
confederation of the Rhine all appeared at Erfurt paying court to Napoleon, 
who, thus acting Charlemagne, quite usurped the place of the modern 
ceesars. Her pride being thus trampled on afresh, Austria determined, 
though alone, although even opposed by Russia, once more to renew the 
struggle with France. 


SOMAr 4 CO.,N.Ti 


Map illustrating Napoleon’s Campaign of 1809 


Amidst the few civil occurrences drowned in the tumult of arms, a 
circumstance indicative of Napoleon’s ideas of government occurred in the 
pages of the Moniteur. In November, the legislative body thought fit to 
present their congratulations to tlie empress Josephine on a victory in Spain, 
near Burgos. She thanked them, and assured them of the emperor’s respect 
towards the “representatives of the nation.” The journals repeated the 
expression : it reached Napoleon in his camp ; and an immediate note 
transmitted to the Moniteur informed the French public of their master’s 
code of government, and at the same time betrayed a symptom of ill 
humour towards Josephine : 


As to the legislative body representing the nation, her majesty the empress 
could not have uttered any such words : she knows too well our institutions 
; she is aware that the only representative of the nation is the emperor. In 
the time of the convention France had a representative assembly ; and all 
our misfortunes have proceeded from this exaggeration of ideas. It is at 
once chimerical and criminal in any to pretend to represent the nation 
before the emperor. 
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Such was the language held to the French public in eight years after the fall 
of the republic. Let it, however, not be supposed that the French received 
such affronts in apathy : on the contrary, the enthusiasm for Napoleon now 
died away ; and even his ardent followers allow that success survived his 
popularity, the latter languishing since the epoch of Tilsit. The first 
hostilities of Austria excited neither astonishment nor resentment in Paris. 
The French, themselves oppressed, began to consider their foes as fellow- 


victims. The car of Juggernaut, however, once put in motion, is not to be 
stopped even by those who first impelled it. Austria armed : Napoleon 
called for fresh conscriptions ; his guard was recalled from the pursuit of 
the English, to combat the Austrians on the Danube. War seemed 
interminable ; the prophecy of Talleyrand was fast realising itself. 


The court of Vienna had made most incredible exertions : an army of nearly 
200,000 men, commanded by the archduke Charles, menaced both France 
and Italy ; another army in Galicia opposed whatever forces the emperor 
Alexander might think himself called upon to send in order to support his 
ally. Austria determined to crush her enemy by the magnitude of her 
exertions. In her first campaign against France, in concert with the duke of 
Brunswick, she had equipped but a wretched army of 40,000 men ; yet then 
100,000 would have decided the question. England made precisely the same 
blunder. Both countries were now compelled to keep 500,000 men each in 
pay, in order to compete with their giant antagonist. 


On the 10th of May, 1809, the archduke passed the Inn. Napoleon had 
hurried from Paris on the first tidings ; he met the king of Bavaria at Dillin- 
gen, whither he had fled from his capital. Bonaparte had scarcely a French 
soldier with him : he put himself at the head of the Bavarians and men of 
Wiirtemberg, visited their lines and bivouacs, addressed them, and stirred 
them to emulate French valour. His efforts were successful : on the 20th of 
May, whilst Davout advanced from Ratisbon, Napoleon attacked, at the 
head of the German troops, and defeated the Austrians at Abensberg. 
Davout being almost between them and the archduke’s main body, at 
Eckmiihl, the routed wing was obliged to retreat in another direction, to 
Landshut, where it was forced to surrender on the morrow. It was in these 
first moments of ren-contre that Napoleon so happily knew how to seize an 
advantage. 


From the field of Abensberg, Davout had been ordered to advance straight 
towards the archduke Charles at Eckmiihl, whilst Napoleon followed the 
routed Austrian wing to Landshut. The latter foresaw that the archduke 
would direct his forces against Davout. He did so ; but whilst in the act of 
attacking, the portion of the army under Napoleon came from Landshut, on 
the left flank of the Austrians, who were totally unprepared, and who 


thought Napoleon far away ; the consequence was a complete victory. The 
archduke made the best retreat possible to Ratisbon : there crossed the 
Danube to join the Austrian corps on the side of Bohemia, and left the right 
bank, together with Bavaria, free. 


Thus, after the campaign of a week, in which two actions and divers 
combats had been fought, the French emperor was enabled to send forth one 
of his astounding proclamations. ” An hundred pieces of cannon, 50,000 
prisoners, forty stand of colours : ” so great already was the amount of his 
trophies ; and these were achieved principally by Germans, by the soldiers 
of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg. The general here made the army. Davout was 
created prince of Eckmiihl on the field of battle. Napoleon on this occasion 
received a contusion on tlie right foot from a spent ball. ” That must have 
been a T3“rolese,” said he, “by his long aim.” 
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The archduke Charles having crossed the Danube at Ratisbon, retreated into 
Bohemia, no doubt desiring to draw the French after in pursuit. Napoleon 
preferred marching on the right bank to Vienna. A respectable force under 
General von Hiller alone opposed him here, and took its stand in a strong 
position at Ebelsberg near Linz. Massena, eager to rival Davout’s recent 
glory, attacked it, and Ebelsberg was also marked with French victory. 
Towards the close of the combat the town was set on fire, and all the 
wounded burned to death. ” Figure to yourself,” says an eye-witness, ” all 
these dead baked by the fire, trodden under the feet of the cavalry and the 
wheels of the artillery, all forming a mass of mud, which, as it was removed 
by shovels, emitting an indescribable odour of burned human flesh, caused 
a sensation, horrible even amongst the e very-day horrors of war.” In 
passing Coehorn’s Corsican regiment, that had headed the column of attack, 
the emperor inquired respecting its loss, which had been about one-half of 
its number. ” We have just one more charge left,” replied the officer, 
pointing to the surviving half of his battalion. 


Precisely in a month after the Austrians had commenced the war, by passing 
the Inn on the 10th of May, Napoleon was at the gates of Vienna. The 
archduke Maximilian refused to surrender ; the French accordingly 
occupied the suburbs, and mortars being placed near the beautiful 
promenade of the Prater, the bombardment began. A flag of truce soon 
appeared ; but it was merely to mention that the archduchess Marie Louise, 
confined by indisposition, had been left behind in the imperial palace. 
Napoleon immediately ordered the guns to play in another direction, thus 
sparing unconsciously his future empress. On the 12th Vienna capitulated, 
and received the French troops on the following day. 


The favourite triumph of Napoleon was to date some startling order from 
the conquered capital of an enemy. He now sent forth from his imperial 
camp at Vienna a decree, setting forth that ” Charlemagne, emperor of the 
French, our august predecessor, bestowed upon the bishops of Rome divers 
countries, not in property, but as a fief, to be held upon certain spiritual 
services ; but by no means intending that these territories should cease to 
make part of his empire.” The conclusion from these logical premises was 
the annexation of Rome and its territories to the French empire ; the pope 
being allowed still to remain there as bishop, with a revenue of two millions 
of francs. 


NAPOLEON DEFEATED AT ESSLING ^ 


The archduke Charles had in the meantime reached, by a circuitous march 
through Bohemia, the bank of the Danube opposite Vienna. More wary than 
in 1805, the Austrians had destroyed every bridge over the river, whilst it 
became indispensable for the French to cross it, and put an end to the war 
by a victory, ere insurrection or diversions could be formed in their rear, 
@@@ ere the want of subsistence or accident should compel them to 
retreat. There were no materials for forming a bridge ; and, instead of 
anchors for attaching the boats, the French were obliged to make use of 
Austrian cannon. On the 21st of May, Napoleon passed with the greater part 
of his forces to the left bank of the Danube, occupying the two villages of 
Gross-Aspern and Essling, but not without considerable loss from the 
artillery of the enemy. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Story of Carthage (813 B.O.-697 a.d.) ...308 


The site and early history of Carthage, 310. Mommsen’s account of 
Carthage, 312. War in Sicily between Rome and Carthage, 319. Rome and 
Carthage, 321. Last days of Carthage, 325. 


By the morning of the 22nd, about 40,000 French were on the left bank, and 
against them the archduke marched with all his forces. Massena was 


[1 This is also called the battle of Marchfeld or of Gross-Aspern. ] 
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intrusted with the defence of Gross-Aspern, Lannes with that of Essling. 
The Austrians penetrated into the village, where the French still preserved 
their position, and every house and wall became a fortress and 
entrenchment, attacked and defended with obstinate valour. As the combat 
slackened on the part of the Austrians, towards Essling, Napoleon advanced 
into the plain, brought forward his cavalry, and menaced the centre of the 
enemy. The archduke Charles flew instantly to the threatened point, rallied 
in person his faltering troops, and seizing a standard with his own hands, 
led them back to the charge. The French were repulsed ; and at the same 
time a want of ammunition made itself felt, the stores being still on the 
island. At this critical moment the bridge was carried away, either by the 
stream, or by the impediments which had been purppsely sent down the 
river. The tidings of this accident, which cut off all hopes of reinforcement, 
produced an involuntary movement of retreat towards the bridge, which the 
workmen hastened to refit. As the French in their retreat converged to the 
one point, the bridge, the enemy’s cannon made dreadful slaughter amongst 
them. 


Essling was taken, but retaken by Mouton, now count de Lobau. To keep 
possession of it was absolutely requisite to protect the retreat. Lannes 
quitted his horse to command the defence, and he held out while the cavalry 
was crossing the temporarily refitted bridge. A cannon-shot carried off his 
legs. General Saint-Hilaire was slain. But the French were enabled to retreat 
from the left bank back into the island of Lobau. Thither Bonaparte had 
retired. Thither the shattered Lannes was borne. This brave man now 
bewailed his fate, cast imprecations on the surgeons who could not save 
him, and invoked Napoleon as a deity to grant him life. Lannes regretted the 


glories and triumphs of life, more than he feared death. Napoleon was 
greatly moved. 


The French had been beaten, certainly by forces vastly superior. The loss 
was enormous : Bonaparte sat between Berthier and INIass4na, on the brink 
of the river in the island, contemplating the broken bridge ; his army shut 
upon the island of Lobau, separated too widely from Davout and from 
succour, too narrowly from the foe. All counselled a retreat to the left bank, 
which could only be done by abandoning artillery, horses, and wounded. 
This was acknowledging defeat. The emperor knew the dreadful 
consequences of this. ” You may as well bid me retire to Strasburg at once,” 
said he. ” No ; Vienna is now my capital ; the centre of my resources. I will 
not abandon it, nor retreat.” The troops in the isle were, in consequence of 
this giant resolve, ordered to hold their ground. 


The news of the French defeat immediately spread, and insurrection began 
to menace. That of the Tyrol against the Bavarians was most serious. These 
brave mountaineers surpassed the inveterate Spaniards in hardihood, and no 
efforts or force could subdue them. Napoleon pressed the arrival of aid from 
Italy, from Dalmatia, and from Saxony. 


THE BATTLE OF WAGRAM (JULY 6TH, 1809) 


The emperor had fortified his position in the island of Lobau, and busied 
himself with preparing another bridge. The archduke Charles still occupied 
the opposite bank, but remained tranquil, satisfied with having repulsed the 
French. His brother. Prince John, was recalled from Italy, and was closely 
pursued by Eugene Beauharnais, who defeated him at Raab. Bonaparte 
chose the moment when he was joined by Eugene, and before the 
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archduke Charles could be joined by his brother, to pass the Danube once 
more to the attack. 


On the 4th of July, the French, reinforced by the Saxons, the army of 
Eugene, and that of Marmont from Dalmatia, were concentrated in the 
island of Lobau, to the number of 150,000. There was scarcely room for the 
troops to repose. Napoleon ordered the original bridge opposite Essling to 
be repaired, as if he intended to cross by its means. This was but to deceive 
the Austrians. In the night three more bridges, ready prepared, w/ere fixed 
lower down, and the French army crossed on the night of the 4th and the 
morning of the 5th. The archduke instantly found his batteries and 
preparations idle. Instead of fronting the Danube, he was obliged to extend 
his line perpendicular to it, from behind Gross-Aspern to Wagram, and from 
thence behind a little river on his left. The 5th was spent in manoeuvring 
and cannonade, the Austrians retiring from Essling. Towards evening 
Bonaparte wished to dislodge them from their commanding position at 
Wagram, but his troops were beaten back and routed. Both armies slept on 
the field, the French without a fire, Napoleon in a chair. 


On the morning of the 6th commenced the famous battle of Wagram. The 
Austrian centre was on the high ground near that village. Davout, on the 
right, was able to resist. But on Massena’s side the battle seemed lost. That 
general, from the effects of a fall, was in a carriage, not on horseback ; his 
troops, unanimated by his presence, shrunk from the enemy, whose cannon 
enfiladed the line. For a long time Napoleon was in doubt, riding on a 
white charger in the midst of this raking fire, which Savary/ calls ” a hail- 
storm of bullets.” At length he resolved to allow his wings to resist as they 
might, and to fling all his disposable force upon the Austrian centre at 
Wagram. He sent Lauriston against it with 100 cannon, the infantry under 
Macdonald, Bessieres supporting both wdth the cavalry of the guard. 
Macdonald’s charging columns arrived just as the artillery of Lauriston had 
made large breaches in the Austrian bodies. The French rushed into the 
gaps. A diversion from the extreme riglit aided them, and the centre, at 
Wagram, was driven in, routed, and the wings abandoned. It was then an 
easy task to take in flank the corps already victorious over Massena. 


In short, the several portions of the Austrian army fled from the field in 
disorder, separated from one another. The French, however, had suffered 
too much to follow them. The guard did not charge with their wonted 
alacrity. Massena’s hurt, Lannes’ loss, Bessiere’s accident, had each an 


untoward effect at Wagram. Napoleon sought to replace Lannes by 
Macdonald, whom he created marshal on the field of battle. ^ The Saxons, 
under 


Pkince Eugene Beauharnais 


(1781-1824) 


Oudinot and Marmont also were created marshals after Wagram. 
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Bernadotte, had not shown any excess of courage in the action ; still their 
commander, in a bulletin, attributed to them a great share in the success. 
Napoleon was so discontented with this, that he deprived Bernadotte of the 
command ; an additional cause of quarrel between them. 


Wagram was a victory, but it was not a victory like Marengo or Austerlitz. 
The hostile army was defeated, but neither destroyed nor intercepted. The 
archduke Charles, formidable in force, and still more in military talents, had 
withdrawn into Moravia, awaited the army of his brother, and might have 
prolonged the campaign. Napoleon deemed it prudent to make peace. An 
armistice was concluded about the middle of July. Napoleon took up his 
quarters at Schonbrunn, an imperial palace near Vienna, where he was at 
hand to control the course of the negotiation that ensued, f^ 


KUPTURE WITH THE POPE (APRIL 2ND, 1808) 


It was on the question of the continental blockade that the contest with Pius 
VII began. The pope intended to remain neutral, but as a temporal prince he 
could not evade the measures imposed on all the continental powers. He 


wanted to, nevertheless ; moreover, he refused to recognise Joseph as king 
of Naples, and he steadfastly opposed the policy of France in Italy. 
Napoleon had not expected this resistance ; tired out with a war of 
diplomatic negotiation, threatened with excommunication, he caused Rome 
to be occupied on April 2nd, 1808. But this capital which was so easy to 
take could be guarded only with great inconvenience, and this old man who 
had neither a soldier nor a cannon was more difficult to conquer than the 
innumerable troops of Austria. The sword of the conqueror was to be 
blunted against this intangible power which commanded consciences rather 
than armies. It was in vain that Napoleon had declared the temporal 
dominion of the pope suppressed after Wagram, made Rome and its 
territory into two French departments, and kept the pontiff in honourable 
captivity at Savona ; he found himself weakened by these extreme measures 
because from that time a redoubtable opposition was formed against him in 
the ranks of the French clergy and Catholics. The great services he had 
rendered the church, the re-established altars, the restored cult, France 
brought again by him into Catholic unity, all was forgotten ; only the 
persecutor of the pontiff was seen in the author of the concordat. ^ In 
signing this famous document the first consul had said : ” The clergy is a 
force ; I wish to seize it.” He did not know that that force never allows itself 
to be held. At the end of a few years, it had turned against him.* The pope 
made the resistance that became his station, and assumed the character of a 
suffering martyr. Miracles were said to be worked by his voice. ” Thus the 
year 1809,” says Norvins,9’ “seemed to belong more to the Middle Ages 
than to the nineteenth century. It presented nothing but war, violence, 
excommunication, miracles, peasant insurrections, captivity, and treason, 
the oppression of the strong, the rebellion of the weak.” 


There had been some fighting in Westphalia, against insurgents. The gallant 
Schill had fallen. Hofer, more successful in the Tyrol, beat back the French 
under Lefebvre, and refused to acknowledge tlie armistice. 


^ At Savona the pope refused to act in any manner, Napoleon nominated 27 
bishops which the chapters refused to receive. He suppressed certain 
festivals, closed convents, demanded an oath of canons and curs. Over two 
hundred refused and were exiled. Napoleon sequestrated church property 


estimated at 260,000,000 francs and entered them in the state treasury at 
ir)O,000,000,> 
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Towards Warsaw, Austria had had the better of Napoleon’s allies, the Poles 
under Poniatowski. An expedition from England, under Lord Chatham, at 
the same time sailed to the Schelde ; but, instead of boldly aiming at 
Antwerp, it began with Walcheren and Flushing, and turned every way to 
the triumph of Kapoleon. One circumstance connected with it nevertheless 
stirred his temper. Fouch^ had summoned the national guards of the 
northern departments to defend Antwerp. He gave the command to 
Bernadotte, but lately dismissed from the army at Vienna. In an address to 
his new army, the latter, an awkward courtier, bade it show that ” the 
presence of the emperor was not indispensable to victory.” The first act of 
Napoleon on learning this, was to dismiss Bernadotte from his command ; 
and Fouch^ shared his friend’s disgrace. 


Conferences for peace continued between Napoleon at Schonbrunn, and the 
Austrian court then established in Hungary. There was no submissive-ness 
on the part of the conquered. The power of Napoleon was in fact shaken. 
His army was no longer invincible. The day of Essling counterbalanced that 
of Marengo, and the emperor Francis felt that whatever might be the aspect 
of the present, the future was more threatening for his foe than for him. 
Napoleon made much the same reflections ; even in his proudest day he 
acknowledged the necessity of having one great and cordial ally. Alexander 
had not proved such. He had played the lukewarm, temporising friend; and 
Napoleon recoiled from his alliance. The apparently indomitable power of 
Russia it was, that gave Austria confidence. To make himself master of 
Europe, Naj)oleon saw now that Russia must be humbled. What alliance 
and cajolery could not effect, victory should. Such were Napoleon’s views 
at Schonbrunn ; and, with these, to join with Austria, and make her rather 
than Russia his intimate, became his policy. It was requisite not to betray it ; 
therefore, chaffering and bargaining were continued, and negotiations were 


drawn out. The apparent articles of the final treaty were the cession of 
Salzburg and other territories of the Rhenish confederation, that of Trieste 
and some adjacent lands to France, Cracow, and part of the Austrian spoil 
of Poland were given to the duchy of Warsaw ; another small portion of it to 
Russia : adroit conditions, calculated to set Austria more at variance with 
the latter country. Napoleon affected to grant these moderate terms to the 
conquered, out of deference to Russia ; on the contrary, they sprang out of 
pure enmity. 


The memoir-writers of the day imagine that an attempt or plan made to 
assassinate the French emperor had the effect of inclining him to peace. A 
young German named Staps, the son of a Protestant clergyman, was seized 
in the attempt to approach him. A large knife was found in his breast ; he 
avowed and gloried in the purpose. Bonaparte offered him par-don if he 
would profess contrition. The stubborn enthusiast scorned even these terms, 
and perished. Napoleon, it is said, immediately after this event, relaxed in 
the severity of his conditions, and peace was concluded ; but it is more than 
probable that he wished to keep secret, from even his own negotiators, his 
new views respecting Russia, and that he seized on a pretext to fulfil a 
previous determination. Napoleon had tried every means hitherto, except 
that of justice and forbearance, to attach to his alliance one of the great 
powers of Flurope. Prussia, Austria, Russia, all had proved insincere, 
naturally enough, because ill-treated. But Bonaparte, with the self-partiality 
of his country, did not see the outrageousness and injustice of his own 
ambition : nevertheless, as this alliance was necessary, he resolved to recur 
to the old cement of European monarchies, viz. marriage. <^ 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S ACCOUNT OF THE DIVORCE OF 
JOSEPHINE (1809 A.D.) 


There is perhaps no part of the varied life of the wonderful person of whom 
we treat, more deeply interesting, than the change which took place in his 


domestic establishment, shortly after the Peace of Vienna. 


It was impossible that the founder of so vast an empire as that of Napoleon, 
could be insensible to a feeling which is so deeply grafted in our nature, as 
to influence the most petty proprietor of a house and a few acres @@@ it 
is of a character to be felt in proportion to the extent of the inheritance ; and 
so viewed, there never existed in the world before, and, it is devoutly to be 
hoped will never be again permitted by providence to arise, a power so 
extensive, so formidable as Napoleon’s. Immense as it was, it had been, 
moreover, the work of his own talents; and, therefore, he must have 
anticipated with the greater pain, that the system perfected by so much 
labour and blood, should fall to pieces on the death of him by whom it had 
been erected, or that the reins of empire should be grasped after that event ” 
by some unlineal hand.” 


The sterility of the empress Josephine was now rendered, by the course of 
nature, an irremediable evil, over which she mourned in hopeless distress. 


She turned her thoughts to seek a remedy, and exerted her influence over 
her husband, to induce him to declare someone his successor, according to 
the unlimited powers vested in him by the imperial constitution. In the 
selection, she naturally endeavoured to direct his choice towards his 
stepson, Eugene Beauharnais, her own son by her first marriage ; but this 
did not meet Bonaparte’s approbation. A child, the son of his brother Louis, 
by Hortense 


Beauharnais, which appeared, during its brief existence, more likely to 
become the destined heir of this immense inheritance, died of a disorder 
incident to childhood ; and thus was broken, while yet a twig, the shoot, 
that, growing to maturity, might have been reckoned on as the stay of an 
empire. Napoleon showed the deepest grief, but Josephine sorrowed as one 
who had no hope. 


As age advanced every year weakened the influence of the empress.* By 
the time of the meeting with the czar at Erfurt, September 27th, 1808, 
divorce seems to have been a matter determined, since the subject of a 
match betwixt Bonaparte and one of the archduchesses, the possibility of 
which had been anticipated as far back as the Treaty of Tilsit, was resumed, 


seriously treated of, and if not received with cordiality by the imperial 
family of Rus-sia, was equally far from being finally rejected. It seems 
probable that the 
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Eugenie Hortense de Beauharnais Hortensb 


(1783-1837) 
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idea of substituting an archduchess of Austria was started in the course of 
the Treaty of Schonbrunn, and had its effects in providing lenient terms for 
the weaker party. Napoleon himself says, that he renounced his purpose of 
dismembering Austria when his marriage was fixed upon. 


Upon the 3rd of December, 1809, Bonaparte attended the solemn service of 
Te Deum for his victories. From the cathedral Napoleon passed to the 
opening of the legislative body, and boasted, in the oration he addressed to 
them, of the victories which he had achieved, and the trophies which he had 
acquired. He alluded to the obstacles which he had surmounted, and 
concluded, ” I and my family will always know how to sacrifice our most 
tender affections to the interests and welfare of the great nation.” These 
concluding words, the meaning of which was already guessed by all who 
belonged to the court, Avere soon no riddle to the public in general. Two 
days afterwards, Napoleon made Josephine acquainted with the cruel 
certainty, that the separation was ultimately determined upon. She fell into a 
long and profound swoon. Napoleon was much affected, but his resolution 
could not be altered. 


On the 15th of December, Napoleon and Josephine appeared in presence of 
the full imperial council. In this assembly. Napoleon stated the deep 
national interest which required that he should have successors of his own 
body, the heirs of his love for his people, to occupy the throne on which 
providence had placed him. Josephine arose, and with a faltering voice, and 
eyes suffused with tears, expressed in a few words sentiments similar to 
those of her husband. The imperial pair then demanded from the arch- 
chancellor a written instrument in evidence of their mutual desire of 
separation ; and it was granted accordingly, in all due form, with the 
authority of the council. 


The senate was next assembled ; and on the 16th of December, pronounced 
a consultum, or decree, authorising the separation and assuring to Josephine 
a dowry of two millions of francs and the rank of empress during her life. 
Addresses were voted to both the imperial parties, in Avhich all possible 
changes were rung on the duty of subjecting our dearest affections to the 
public good ; and the conduct of Bonaparte in exchanging his old consort 
for a young one, was proclaimed a sacrifice for which the eternal love of the 
French people could alone console his heart. The union of Napoleon and 
Josephine being thus abrogated by the supreme civil power, it only 
remained to procure the intervention of the spiritual authorities. The 
diocesan of the officiality, or ecclesiastical court of Paris, did not hesitate to 
declare the marriage dissolved. Josephine took up her residence in the 
beautiful villa of Malmaison, near St. Germain. Here she principally dwelt 
for the remaining years of her life, which were just prolonged to see the first 
fall of her husband. Napoleon visited her very frequently, and always 
treated her with the respect to which she was entitled. He added also to her 
dowry a third million of francs, that she might feel no inconvenience from 
the habits of expense to which it was her foible to be addicted. 


NAPOLEON REMARRIES 


Eugene, the son of the repudiated Josephine, was now commissioned by the 
council to propose to the Austrian ambassador a match between Napoleon 
and the archduchess Marie Louise. Prince Schwarzenberg had his 
instructions on the subject ; so that the match was proposed, discussed, and 
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decided in the council, and afterwards adjusted between plenipotentiaries 
on 
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either side in the space of twenty-four hours. “ The espousals of Napoleon 
and Marie Louise were celebrated at Vienna the 11th of March, 1810. The 
person of Bonaparte was represented by his favourite Berthier, while the 
archduke Charles assisted at the ceremony, in the name of the emperor 
Francis. A few days afterwards, the youthful bride, accompanied by the 
queen of Naples, proceeded towards France. 


With good taste, Napoleon dispensed with the ceremonies used in the 
reception of Marie Antoinette, whose marriage with Louis XVI, though 
never named or alluded to, was in other respects the model of the present 
solemnity. Near Soissons, a single horseman, no way distinguished by 
dress, rode past the carriage in which the young empress was seated, and 
had the boldness to return, as if to reconnoitre more closely. The carriage 
stopped, the door was opened, and Napoleon, breaking through all the 
tedious-ness of ceremony, introduced himself to his bride, and came with 
her to Soissons. The marriage ceremony was performed at Paris by 
Bonaparte’s uncle, the cardinal Fesch. The most splendid rejoicings, 
illuminations, concerts, festivals, took place upon this important occasion. 
But a great calamity occurred, which threw a shade over these 
demonstrations of joy. Prince Schwarzenberg had given a distinguished ball 
on the occasion, when unhappily the dancing-room, which was temporary, 
and erected in the garden, caught fire ; several persons perished. This tragic 
circumstance struck a damp on the public mind, and was considered as a 


bad omen, especially when it was remembered that the marriage of Louis 
XVI with a former princess of Austria had been signalised by a similar 
disaster. ‘i 


Marie Louise 


(1791-1847) 


THE CONTINENTAL BLOCKADE AND ANNEXATION OF 
HOLLAND (1809-1810 A.D.) 


What was the real situation of the French Empire and of Europe after the 
peace with Austria and the marriage of Napoleon ? 


[ 1 There is one fact which we think should not be omitted, because, though 
of trifling importance in itself, it shows what pains Napoleon was at to give 
predominance to the French nationality. He was just as anxious to assert the 
superiority of his language as of the empire. It was an ancient custom in 
Austria to draw up all documents concerning the royal family in Latin. All 
the world knows how hard and fast arc sndi legal rules; but they wore 
compelled to yield to a stronger power. Napoleon insisted tliat the acts 
relative to liis marriage, which were to be signed in Vienna, should be 
written in the language of that imperial house of which tiie young 
archduchess was about to become a member, of that nation in which she 
was henceforth to dwell. The emperor Francis consented to this, but on 
condition that the exception should form no precedent. @€@ Bignon.’ j 
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In spite of the terrible political blunder of the war with Spain, Napoleon, 
thanks to his military genius, had nevertheless triumphed over the diversion 
which the English had aroused against him in Austria. The coolness caused 
between France and Russia by the Austrian marriage by no means made a 
new war inevitable with the emperor Alexander, who did not wish it. 
Napoleon thus found himself confronted only by England and the Spanish 
insurrection. If he concentrated the immense forces he had at his disposal 
against these two enemies, there was no doubt that he would succeed in 
driving the English out of Portugal, and that he would eventually break the 
resistance of Spain or at least reduce it to a petty partisan warfare which 
would extinguish itself little by little. Austerlitz had killed Pitt ; Wagram, if 
Napoleon knew how to profit by it, would kill the successors of Pitt. What 
Napoleon ought to do was evident to all. We shall see what he did. 


Napoleon continued to press heavily only on Prussia and on the Hanseatic 
towns. Ruined as it was, Prussia was behindhand in the payment of heavy 
war taxes, which she had promised. NajDoleon took advantage of this delay 
to keep his garrisons in the strongholds of the Oder and at Dantzig. As for 
the Hanseatic towns, Hamburg, Bremen, Liibeck, Emden, he continued to 
occupy them also in order to force them to observe the continental 
blockade, which drove them to despair. England succeeded in evading this 
blockade by a vast and skilful contraband organisation. Neutral ships, 
reduced to engaging in contraband trade or else giving up all commerce, 
were obliged to come to her ports to get provisions and to pay high duties to 
the English. Some of these ships then unloaded the English merchandise by 
night on points along the coast where receivers came to get it ; others 
entered into the ports of the French allies and even into French ports, 
denying that they had had any communication with the English and 
pretending that they were bringing colonial produce from the proper 
sources. Most of these contraband ships were American or Greek, subject to 
the Ottoman Empire, which made immense profits by thus acting as 
intermediaries for the English. 


The government of the United States was not their accomplice. Irritated at 
the violence committed at will by the emperor of the French and by the 
English government, it had forbidden its subjects to trade with Europe, and 
the American contrabands thus stood without the pale of their own law. 


Napoleon caused all the American and Greco-Turkish boats in French ports 
to be seized and derived great profit from their rich cargoes. He urged his 
allies to do the same in their own ports. He found with all of them a very 
lively resistance to this radical and decisive measure, and nowhere was the 
opposition more decided than in a country from which he had expected 
passive obedience @€@ in the kingdom of his brother Louis, in Holland. 


Napoleon made such oppressive demands from the states which were in fact 
French vassals, that his brothers and brothers-in-law whom he had made 
kings all tried to a greater or less degree to resist him in favour of their 
subjects. This opposition, however, was much more pronounced in the case 
of Louis, the king of Holland, because of his character and the situation of 
his people. He nourished towards his imperious brother depths of bitterness, 
which came from his unhappy marriage ; and his upright and humane soul, 
his moral sense which distinguished him from all the Bonapartes, revolted 
against the thought of being an instrument of oppression towards the people 
over whom he had been placed to rule. The truth is that Holland was ina 
most deplorable state. Her commerce and marine were ruined, and all the 
sources of her ancient prosperity were exhausted. Napoleon had become 
supremely unpopular. 
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Napoleon wished to force Louis, not only to give up to him all the 
American ships found in the ports of Holland, but also to reduce the public 
debt of Holland by two-thirds €€@@ in other words to become bankrupt, 
so as to find money for the army and fleet which he demanded from 
Holland as her contingent. Louis came to Paris to try to move the emperor. 
Napoleon at first treated him very roughly and declared that he was 
resolved to ruin Holland for the sake of France. Louis refused to abdicate. 
Napoleon hesitated to employ force. The attempt at a negotiation proved 
abortive. 


The marriage with Marie Louise took place soon after. Spring had come. 
People were waiting to see Napoleon start for Spain and direct a decisive 
campaign there. He did not start. He was too much occupied in perfecting 
the continental blockade and wished to watch over its being carried into 
effect on the shores of the North Sea, from close at hand. But above all, the 
real reason which kept him from returning to Spain was that no Austerlitz 
or Jena was possible there, no new thunderclap which might increase the 
prestige of his glory. It was a war of patience, in which it was necessary to 
destroy, one at a time, insurgents difficult to seize, and to dislodge the 
English from their defensive positions in Portugal by forcing them to re- 
embark. His pride considered such operations beneath him. He sent 
Massena. 


Napoleon now exceeded the exorbitant conditions which he had imposed on 
Holland and caused his soldiers and custom officers to invade not only the 
borders but the whole of Holland. The French customs exercised an 
insupportable tyranny. When French troops approached Amsterdam Louis 
talked of opening the flood gates and of inundating the country, as in the 
war of 1672 against Louis XIV, and of calling on the English for assistance. 
The Dutch notables gathered about the king, themselves dissuaded him 
from an act of despair which would only have added to the miseries of their 
country. Louis abdicated in favour of his son, and left incognito to seek 
refuge in Germany. The place of his retreat was unknown for some time. 
The abdication of Louis did not save the nominal independence of Holland. 
Napoleon had already decided on uniting it to France and issued a decree to 
this effect (July 29th, 1810). 


Napoleon ordained extensive operations of maritime construction at 
Rotterdam and at Amsterdam, and thus reanimated somewhat these two 
large cities, which were almost dead. Holland submitted to the annexation 
in silence. On the northeast France now exceeded the boundaries of ancient 
Gaul ; it reached no longer to the frontier of the Rhine but to that of the 
Ems. It was felt that Napoleon would not halt there, that he would soon 
need all the coasts of the North Sea. A concession made to Dutch 
commerce in regard to the introduction of colonial produce was soon made 
general throughout the empire (August 5th, 1810). It was not possible in 
fact to suppress the contraband trade ; the result was merely to make the 


contraband traders gain an enormous premium. Napoleon conceived the 
idea of getting this premium for himself by authorising everywhere the 
entrance of the colonial product in return for a tax of 50 per cent, payable in 
money, in bills of change, or in natural produce. At the same time that they 
admitted all the colonial produce they would confiscate and burn all 
merchandise of English manufacture, cotton goods, hardware, etc. This 
measure, very well conceived, and very adroit, was applied at once 
throughout the French Empire, and in all the countries nciglibouriiig, or 
those occupied by French troops. Enormous masses of English merchandise 
were destroyed while quantities of colonial produce were spread through 
the 
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country and caused a fall in the exorbitant price of sugar, coffee, and a large 
number of consumable articles the lack of which had been cruel for the 
people. The French treasury gained 150,000,000 francs from the tax of 50 
per cent., besides a large quantity of merchandise. England began to suffer 
greatly. 


In respect to the United States, also, the situation was improving for France, 
and becoming worse for England. Napoleon had acted as skilfully there as 
in the affairs of the colonial produce. He had revoked the vexatious 
measures of the decisions of Berlin and Milan in regard to the Americans, 
and had given them full neutral rights on condition that they would impose 
respect for this neutrality on the English. The president of the United States 
announced by a proclamation that, if England had not revoked her paper 
blockade by February 2nd, 1811, America would re-establish her 
commercial relations with France and would rigorously interdict them with 


England. The Americans thus entered on a j)ath which would lead them to 
war with the English. 


The matter of the continental blockade progressed thus during the year 
1810, and Napoleon began to obtain tangible results ; but the solution 
depended chiefly on the war with Spain. ^ 


AFFAIRS IN SWEDEN AND THE PENINSULA 


A more important change took place in Sweden. The impolitic king of that 
country had been dethroned by his subjects, for compromising the integrity 
of the state, and sacrificing it to his enmit}/ against France. The influential 
men of Sweden were compelled to look abroad to find the stock of another 
royal race, and preferred to choose one of Napoleon’s generals, in order to 
acquire the favour of France, and to be secure from the encroachments of 
Russia. Singular enough, their choice fell upon the only marshal between 
whom and the emperor there was a secret enmity. Bernadotte had 
commanded at Hamburg, and had displayed there his lenience and sense of 
justice. In the campaign of Prussia he had captured a Swedish division, 
treated and dismissed it with kindness. He was accordingly preferred, and 
prayed to accept the Swedish throne. Napoleon covertly opposed the 
election. Bernadotte, however, played his part at once with firmness and 
sagacity. He accepted the bright offer, and, wresting Napoleon’s assent, 
departed to enter upon his rule ; for, although but crown-prince, he was 
already called to exercise the functions of government. 


In Spain, after the retreat of Wellington subsequent to the battle of Talavera, 
the French succeeded in defeating the regular forces of their adversaries. 
The south at length owned the rule of Joseph Bonaparte who, in the 
beginning of 1810, entered Seville. There now remained but to chase the 
British from Portugal. The enterprise appeared too trivial, as we have said, 
to demand the presence of Napoleon. Massena was intrusted with the task, 
and given 80,000 men to execute it. Before such an army. Lord Wellington 
retired, but the impregnable lines of Torres Vedras brought him as much 
honour as his previous victories. He secured there the independence of 
Portugal. 


The French, from the soldier to the general, were fighting in a cause and 
field that they disliked. Marmont succeeded Massena ; but not to repair his 
fortune or supply his talent. Soult, who loved war for war’s sake, was the 
most formidable enemy ; yet, in the sanguinary battle of Albuera, 
Beresford, with a few thousand British, wrested victory from his hands. 
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We now approach the quarrel betwixt France and Russia ; the last act 
@@@ the grand denouement of the drama. Tliere is no lack of causes. 
Although the flexible mind of Alexander forgot, in his admiration for the 
conqueror of Friedland, those conditions of the Treaty of Tilsit that were 
imposed upon Russia, his aristocracy, his people, who were far from 
sharing their monarch’s personal esteem for the French emperor, could not 
fail to remind him of their sentiments. At Tilsit much had been promised 
and held forth on the part of Napoleon to dazzle Alexander and to captivate 
his friendship. 


No sooner, however, did he part from Alexander, than Bonaparte revised his 
thoughts, and altogether changed his views respecting Turkey. He would no 
longer listen to the prayer of Alexander’s ambition on this head ; and at 
Erfurt the Russian monarch was obliged to abandon the plan. This 
disappointed him, and proved the first cause of the rupture. It is also the 
cause most honourable to Napoleon, who dwells on it accordingly. At St. 
Helena, he asserts, that his resistance to Alexander’s views upon Turkey 
was the origin of the quarrel ; and Bignon i affirms the same thing. 


” From the conference of 1807 at Tilsit,” says that historian, ” sprung the 
germ that was to be fatal to Napoleon. To force England to peace 
conformably to the alliance of Tilsit, Russia was to act against Sweden, 
France against Portugal ; or, to translate more largely the ideas of the two 
emperors, Russia left Napoleon full liberty of action over the south of 


Europe, France abandoning to Alexander similar liberty in the north with 
respect to Sweden, moreover allowing him to have a certain degree of 
tolerance on the side of Turkey. In consequence of these reciprocal 
concessions, France found herself engaged in the horrible Spanish war ; 
Russia in one of which the dangers were insignificant, the advantage being 
the acquisition of Finland. Napoleon then imagined that Finland might 
content Alexander ; no such thing. For a moment Napoleon had admitted 
the possibility of partitioning the Ottoman Empire. This contingency 
Alexander assumed as a certainty. His constant demands were on the 
subject of the partition. But Napoleon ever refused, and for a double motive 
: the first political, because the lot of France, magnificent as it had 
appeared, was but a source of peril and embarrassment, whilst that of 
Russia had proved all substantial and positive value ; the second military, in 
that he looked on the Turkish Empire as a marsh, which prevented Russia 
attacking him on his right. Hence the gradual coolness betwixt the two 
emperors.” 


What is chiefly evident from this is the complete Macchiavellianisra of both 
parties; nothing like justice entering into the contemplation of either, except 
such justice as robbers may invoke in order to secure a fair division of the 
spoil. In these calculations of interest evaporated the imperial friendship, 
the solemn amity of Tilsit. 


Tliere were other griefs. Napoleon, in the campaign of Wagram, had 
perceived the lukewarmness of Russia. He had mentally abandoned the 
hopes of close alliance with that country. Austria became his friend, his ally, 
by marriage ; and Russia was menaced by this very act. The duchy of 
Warsaw, the nucleus apparently destined to agglomerate into an 
independent kingdom of Poland, was swelled with part of Galicia, sufticient 
to make Russia tremble for Lithuania. Griefs continued to amass. 
Secretaries and envoys with hostile notes preluded to war. 


Napoleon had determined on it : to humble Russia, and reduce it to that 
obsequiousness towards him that Prussia and Austria displayed, was the 
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requisite completion of his system. Without this, all the rest was insecure. 
To talk of Napoleon’s injustice and ambition at this time was vain ; his 
empire was built on the two words, and was to be completed by them. His 
policy was profound, well calculated ; it was his task that was difficult. He 
played for the game of universal empire ; he made a false move with 
respect to Spain. He was compelled to that of Russia, unavoidable in time ; 
and that he would have willingly deferred, had it been possible without 
retracting. The preparations of Bonaparte were gigantic : he drew from the 
soil of France the last soldier that conscription allowed him.“ 


THE GRAND ARMY 


The grande armee was composed of a first army corps of 96,000 men, 
increased to 140,000 by the division of Prussian auxiliary under Davout, 
with its headquarters at Hamburg ; a second army corps of 40,000 under 
Oudinot at jMilnster ; a third of 89,000 plus 9,000 cavalry under Ney at 
Mainz. A fourth army corps of Italians under Prince Eugene [de 
Beauharnais] was to collect in Bavaria ; a fifth, the Polish army of 36,000 
under Poniatowski at Warsaw ; a sixth, formed of Bavarians and 
commanded by Gouvion-Saint-Cyr, had its centre at Bayreuth ; a seventh, 
of Saxons to the number of 17,000 at Dresden, under Reynier ; an eighth, of 
Westphalians, under King Jerome at Magdeburg. The reserve cavalry and 
the imperial guard under Mortier and Lefebvre counted 62,000 men. Finally 
came the sappers and miners, the train soldiers and a corps of pontoniers. 
The whole amounted to 423,000 men, not including the Austrian corps from 
Galicia. 


After this army, composed of the best troops, Napoleon organised a reserve 
army of at least 130,000 men including two new army corps, the ninth and 
tenth, under Victor and Augereau, and a certain number of separate 
divisions. This second army was intended to support the first and to guard 
Germany ; many recruits and foreigners, such as Germans and Danes, were 
put into it. 


Then the enormous figure of 600,000 soldiers was reached and, adding to it 
the Spanish troops and those which were to remain in other parts of the 
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empire, the fabulous figure of 1,100,000. Such was the force with which 
Napoleon boasted that he would oppose Europe. It is true that 150,000 men 
of the grand army alone were troublesome auxiliaries, if not secret enemies, 
embittered at heart and only awaiting a favourable opportunity to abandon 
the French. 


In the meantime a distressing famine was raging in France. The preceding 
harvest had been poor, at least for grain, wheat rose to the excessive price of 
70 francs a hectolitre. This unparalleled dearness caused disturbances in the 
large towns. Napoleon organised a conseil des suhsistances and spoke of 
nothing less than of putting a tariff on grain and of doing violence to the 
farmers as in 1793. Cambaceres succeeded in dissuading him from it only 
in part. The emperor wished that bread should be kept at a low price in 
Paris, that the bakers should be indemnified from the treasury, and the 
farmers obliged to bring their grain to market, which threw trade into a state 
of perturbation. Beginning to dread the popular murmurs which were 
getting louder he went to St. Cloud to pass the weeks preceding his 
departure. 


The levies of men were another cause for complaint. Napoleon decreed the 
levy of 120,000 national guards, at the rate of 30,000 for those released 
from each conscription of the last four years. He had imagined what he 
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called ” a military classification of the nation,” divided into 3 bans which 
would serve, the first at the frontier, the second in the departement, and the 
third in the commune. The council of state became alarmed at this indirect 
method of levying more soldiers. Napoleon persisted, saying that “he would 
thus have a nation built of lime and sand, capable of defying men and 
centuries.” However, only a part of his project was put into execution and 
violent murmurs greeted this demand of “flesh for cannon.” For a long time 
an opinion, which was only too well founded, had prevailed, that people 
who entered military service did not come out of it alive. Mutiny broke 


forth in the large towns, in the schools. The number of refractory persons, 
which the severity of prosecution had at first diminished, increased to an 
alarming degree. In the annexed territories the mutinies became riots. There 
were uprisals in Italy and in Holland, where the delinquents were fired 
upon. In the Hanseatic departments desertion took place in large numbers. 
Napoleon without absolutely ignoring this state of mind disdained it, and 
saw in it only the more reason for pursuing the great success which in his 
opinion was to change the face of Europe. Only he omitted the convocation 
of the legislative body that year. He did not even address any official 
communication to the state bodies and contented himself with informing the 
senate before his departure of some of his last transactions.’ 


THE WAR WITH RUSSIA 


In front, Alexander saw all Europe armed against him @€@ Poland the 
foremost, expecting her independence, and calling Lithuania, the spod of 
Catherine, to join her. On each side were Sweden and Turkey : Russia, at 
war with the latter, had not long since robbed the former of a fine province. 
Yet both these precious allies France lost at this critical moment. The 
jealousy of Napoleon and Bernadotte alienated Sweden. The emperor, with 
his arrogant ideas, sought to reduce the sovereignty of his former lieutenant 
into vassalage. Bernadotte’s language, as an independent monarch, was 
even more galling to the emperor than his acts. When he asked Norway as 
the price of his co-operation against Russia, Napoleon fell into a paroxysm 
of rage at the insolence of such a demand. Personal feelings smothered the 
suggestions of policy ; and he ordered Pomerania, the only possession of 
Sweden on the continent, to be invaded. He thus flung the actual ruler of 
Sweden into the arms of Russia. Bonaparte’s conduct with respect to 
Turkey was not more happy. British influence prevailed at Constantinople. 
Napoleon, in truth, began to be egregiously ill served, especially in the civil 
and diplomatic line. He mistrusted men of all schools @€@ the ancient 
noblesse and the Jacobins alike. He owned at St. Helena that had he kept 
Talleyrand, the Russian war might have been avoided ; he might have 
added, the Spanish war also. 


After two years of prelude and preparation, with armies on either side of the 
Niemen, the rupture became imminent at the commencement of 1812. 


Napoleon left Paris on the 9th of May for Dresden. At this town he had 
given rendezvous to his allies ; and never certainly did Europe see such a 
court : the emperor of Austria, the king of Prussia, were amongst those who 
waited on Napoleon. Kings and princes of inferior rank crowded his 
antechamber and saloons, and stooped before the mighty emperor of 
yesterday. Certes, here the French Revolution retaliated its vengeance on 
the pride that had scorned and endeavoured to crush it. Its representative 
trod beneath his feet all that was regal and illustrious in Europe. The 
reunion 
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of Dresden seemed a parting pageant, given to Napoleon by fortune ere she 
abandoned him. He quitted Dresden, and in a few days was in the midst of 
his army beyond the Vistula. It required all, and more than all, the energy 
and talent of Napoleon to feed this mass ; and even if he possessed the 
means, it became evident that the mere distribution could not be always 
effected. Ere the army had marched fifty leagues into Russia, several of the 
very guards died of hunger. The old system of preying and living upon the 
enemy’s country, was here, as in Spain, impossible. 


NAPOLEON ENTERS RUSSIA (JUNE 24TH, 1812) 


It was too late, however, for reflection. On the 24th of June, the French 
army crossed the frontier river Niemen. A solitary officer of Cossacks was 
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the only enemy that appeared to challenge them ; but a tremendous thunder- 
storm burst forth over the French as they first trod the Russian soil. It 
appeared as if the elements promised to supply the weakness of the men of 
the north in defending their territory. The Russians did not even appear : 
their plan was to retreat, avoid a battle, still drawing the French far from 
support and resources, to fall on them at last, when winter, famine, and 
fatigue had daunted their confidence and diminished their strength. This is 
said to have been the plan of Barclay de Tolly, the Russian commander. 
Napoleon thus entered Vilna without a blow ; and here was his last 
opportunity for declaring the ancient kingdom of Poland re-established. 


Immediately before Napoleon, the Russians composed two armies : the 
greater one, under Barclay, had retired from Vilna to Drissa, on the river 
Diina [southern or western Dwina], where an entrenched camp defended 
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the road to St. Petersburg ; the lesser, under Bagration, was at Grodno, and, 
by the French advance, had been separated from Barclay. This was a sad 
blunder on the part of the Russians ; such a one that, had it been committed 
before Bonaparte commanding a small and manageable army, by a force of 
proportionate numbers, not one would have escaped : but, with the masses 
which he had now to move by word or writing, not by personal order, all 
depended upon lieutenants. Some were tardy, some inapt ; others, active 
and skilful, had jealousies which paralysed them. It was thus that the French 
lost now the first opportunity which the chance of the war afforded, @@@ 
that of cutting off Bagration, @@€ by the differences betwixt Davout and 
Jerome Bonaparte, and the consequent inertness of both. Jerome was 
disgraced, and sent back to Westphalia ; but this could not restore lost time : 
Bagration had made good his retreat. 


Napoleon now moved with his main body from Vilna to the banks of the 
Diina, to occupy Vitebsk, on the Diina ; Smolensk, where the Russian 
armies had united, was on the opposite side of the Dnieper. Napoleon 
tarried the two first weeks of August at Vitebsk. Such long delay, in such a 
man, is inconceivable ; so much so, that some of his followers have 
attributed it to the decline of his health : but, in fact, he was overpowered by 
the enormity of affairs ; the difficulties of moving and providing for his 
immense army, the disorder of which he saw, and vainly exerted himself to 
remedy. He now resembled the spirit of an eagle put to vivify and move the 
body of an elephant, forced to plod, when its nature was to fly. Emboldened 
by his inaction, the Russians at Smolensk prepared to brave him and beat up 
his quarters. Learning the Russian advance upon Vitebsk, he moved off his 
army from the Diina to the Dnieper, changing his whole line of operations, 
and braving the inconvenience of this for the sake of getting to Smolensk 
before the enemy and intercepting them. In this, too, he failed : the Russians 
retreated in time ; whilst the troops covering Smolensk fought with that 
dogged indomitable courage which the French could not overcome. Their 
cavalry charged the Russian squares, entered them even ; they slew, but 
could not rout. The Russians, in whatever confusion thrown, refused to fly ; 
unlike the Austrians, who, ” when turned,” or spying an enemy even on 
their flank, thought themselves released from the task of resistance. But war 
with the Austrians had become a profession ; with the Russians it was 
waged with national feeling and inveteracy. 


Barclay, having succeeded in entering Smolensk before the enemy, resolved 
to defend it long enough to allow of a measured retreat. Napoleon’s 
impatience impelled him to an assault ; it was ordered. But the Russians, 
from behind their ancient walls, defied all the efforts of the French, and 
repulsed them with the slaughter of six thousand. The attack was given 
over. Napoleon pitched his tent before the town, when, at nightfall, the 
towers and buildings of Smolensk were seen in a flame. Barclay, in 
evacuating it, had set it on fire.</ 


Napoleon left his tent to contemplate the terrible spectacle ; he bestrode a 
chair, according to his usual custom, leaning his head upon his hands ; the 
glow of the fire was reflected in his pale and cadaverous features. No one 
slept that night, and the army remained under arms ; a thousand fires 


illuminated the bayonets with a sinister gleam, all this made a fantastic and 
ominous picture. It was still dark, when a Polish division was the first to 
succeed in entering Smolensk ; silence reigned on every side ; not a soldier, 
not a single inhabitant to be seen ; all had fled. Here was a new Necropo-lis, 
a new city of the dead, and when the army crossed the streets of 
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Smolensk amidst ringing strains, they found only skeletons, and ruins 
@@@ not one single living creature. Indescribable sorrow filled every 
heart, and was portrayed on every visage ; never, in any campaign, had the 
army experienced like consternation on the day it placed its eagles ina 
conquered capital.’ 


THE BATTLE OF BORODINO OR THE MOSKVA 


Still, amidst these ruins, the emperor might have halted, strengthened his 
communications, brought up provisions and reinforcements, and organised 
his army. But to check his advance in the month of August, and within but 
eighty leagues of Moscow, was too much to expect of Napoleon’s 
impatience. His generals, who looked on the conduct of the campaign 
merely in a military point of view, dissuaded with earnestness, that swelled 
to choler, all idea of further advance. Napoleon, who was not blind to their 
views, but who joined with them those of the statesman and the monarch, 
decided on penetrating to Moscow. 


In search of an engagement, as well as of the capital. Napoleon held on his 
march. Nor was he wrong in his calculations. In obedience to the cry of the 
Russian army, Barclay was superseded by Kutusoff ; and this general chose 
the place of his stand near Borodino, on the Moskva. The Russian retreat, 
even so far, was not such as gives courage to the pursuer. At Valoutina, not 
far from Smolensk, Barclay made a stand, in order to preserve some 
baggage and cannon, resolving to leave no trophies to the enemy; and 
Ney’was severely repulsed. Junot, who should have taken the Russians in 


flank, hesitated on this occasion, and showed a want of courage ; ^and yet 
Junot was continued in the command of his division. 


On the 5th of September the French came in view of their enemies, posted 
on heights extending southward from the village of Borodino. Each army 
was about 120,000 strong, so much had the French numbers dwindled : the 
Russians were perhaps more. The 6th of September was the day long sought 
by Napoleon. He was on horseback before daybreak, and saw the sun rise in 
splendour, like that of Austerlitz. Two fresh arrivals from Paris were 
announced : the one a chamberlain, with a portrait of the young king of 
Rome ; ^ the other, Fabvier, with tidings of the loss of the battle of 
Salamanca by Marmont. Shaking off the ideas excited by both, Napoleon 
issued a short address : ” Soldiers ! here is the battle you have so much 
desired. Victory must depend on you. We need one, in order to have 
abundance, good quarters, and a speedy return to France. Conduct 
yourselves as at Austerlitz and Friedland. Let people say of each of you 
with pride @€@ ‘ He was at that great battle in the plains of Moscow ! ‘ “ 


The French, as usual, had the disadvantage of attacking. The general of the 
attacking division, Comj/ans, was wounded ; Rapp, who succeeded him, 
was wounded also, and Davout himself hurt by the fall of his horse, which 
was killed under him. The attack on the right, in consequence, faltered ; but 
victory came from the left, wliere Napoleon least expected it. The viceroy 
of Italy, Eugene Beauharnais, instead of holding back, according to his 
orders, pushed forward into Borodino, got possession of it, and, improving 
his advantage, dashed across the river, to the attack of the great 


[^ According to Darestej*’ Junot was witliovit orders and at too great a 
distance to be culpable. He calls this battle ” one of the bloodiest battles of 
the empire,” each side losing over 6,000 men. ] 


[2 Marie Louise had borne Napoleon a son March 20th, 1811, and he was 
given the title ” King of Rome.” “Napoleon had now,” says Dareste, .?” a 
dynasty and a future. Providence seemed to consecrate his work.” ] 
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redoubt. The column of Davout had, in the meantime, rallied ; its second 
effort drove Bagration from his batteries. What Fain ‘ calls a third battle 
was fought towards evening on the contested points. Finally, the Russians 
abandoned the field. It is said that, by ordering forward his guard, which he 
held in reserve, Bonaparte might have changed the Russian retreat into a 
rout, intercepted and cut up their army. But Bagration had shown the 
stubbornness of the Russians on such occasions ; and Napoleon would not 
risk his guard, nor advance his reserve when the consequence was 
doubtful./ 


” There is in the art of lying a degree to which not all nations can attain,” 
says Capefigue.i “Never could a general of old Europe, driven from his 
entrenchments and forced to retreat, have dared, when writing to this court, 
to proclaim himself victor. But Kutusoff, writing after the lost battle, did not 
hesitate to say that he had Avon it.” In a transport of joy Alexander ordered 
Te Deums to be sung. He made Kutusoff a field-marshal and loaded him 
and his family with honours. 


The losses of the two armies were great ; those of the Russians, however, 
far exceeded those of the French. ^ Possibly the reverse might have been 
the case, if, after being compelled to evacuate their trenches, they had not 
returned to try and retake them. It was during this audacious undertaking 
that the masses of troops, motionless under the thunder of French artillery, 
experienced the most terrible losses. Of all the battles yet fought by 
Napoleon the battle of the Moskva was undoubtedly the most bloody. 
Among the others only two approach it in any degree in the magnificence of 
the sacrifices by which victory was bought €@ the battles of Eylau and 
Wagram. Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, were less costly and had better 
results.’ 


The battle was won, but dearly. Eight generals fell on the part of the French 
; the heroic Bagration killed, was a loss as severe to the Russians. The 
honour of the day fell to Ney. He was created prince of the Moskva, this 
river, which runs to Moscow, being a short space in the rear of the action ; 
its name sounded better to fame than the Kalocza, on whose banks it was 
really fought. The night of victory was one of sadness to Napoleon. ” Seven 


or eight hundred prisoners, and a score of broken cannon, were all his 
trophies won.” The discouragement of his army was excessive. We believe, 
in opposition to Segur,@@’ @@ that moral despondency, but too well 
founded, influenced his spirits, not that disease or corpulency benumbed his 
faculties [yet much might be said in favour of the opposite view] . 


MOSCOW TAKEN AND BURNED (SEPTEMBER 17TH, 1812) 


Moscow, however, was won. Kutusoff reluctantly abandoned the hope of 
defending it. The governor, Rostoptchin, took his measures, if not for 
excluding the French, at least for rendering the possession useless to them. 
But Moscow remained, apparently in all its original splendour, when the 
French entered it on the 14th of September. Napoleon took up his residence 
at tlie Kremlin, the ancient palace of the czars. He was not long left in 
peaceable possession of it. From the first day of occupation, fire had 
appeared in different quarters. It was either neglected or renewed ; but on 
the 17th the flames, fanned by a strong wind, spread rapidly, and showed 
themselves masters of the whole city. The Kremlin was surrounded by llie 
iire, its windows burst witli heat, and it required all the efforts of the guaid 
to pre- 


\} Seeley OO places the French loss at 30,000, the Russian at nearly 
50,000. lie accuses Napoleon of showing “unwonted indecision,” which he 
justified by saying that “at HOO leagues from Paris, one must not risk one’s 
last reserve.” | 
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serve the quarters of Napoleon. At length, when a way was cleared for him 
through the burning city, he left it, and established himself at the country- 
house of Petrowskoie, not far from the gates of Moscow.’ 


On the first intelligence of this catastrophe the destruction of Moscow was 
attributed in Russia to the French themselves, and was not by any means 


regarded as a crushing blow dealt at Napoleon by Russian patriotism. 


It is indeed not clear that this event had any decisive influence upon the 
result of the war. Nor does it seem to have been the deliberate work of the 
patriotism of Moscow. The beginner of it was one man, Count Rostoptchin, 
governor of Moscow, who is shown by many public utterances to have 
brooded for some time over the thought, and is proved to have made 
preparation for carrying it into effect before leaving the town.” It is, 
however, supposed that what was begun by him was completed by a rabble 
which had no object but plunder, and partly by French soldiers. The 
immediate effect of it was to deepen the alarm of the Russians, and, when 
this feeling passed away, to deepen their hatred of the French. e 


The first object of the expedition over, and Moscow, or its ruins, in the 
power of the French, what was to be the next aim ? Napoleon’s instant 
conception was to march upon St. Petersburg, menace or cut off 
Wittgenstein, and be reinforced by the army of Macdoiiald. It was a giant 
resolve, and required giant efforts. It was the wisest, too, except that of 
immediate and direct retreat, which had many disadvantages. But, without 
the concurrence of his chiefs, such an enterprise was impossible. They 
counselled retiring by a new and circuitous road to the south. And betwixt 
both opinions, resolve rested in suspense, and neither was prosecuted : this 
was the most fatal step of all. The French remained at Moscow, waiting, 
like victims, for the winter to immolate them. A little more courage would 
have followed the emperor’s idea ; and if ever Alexander was to be brought 
to terms, it was by marching towards him. On the contrary, however. 
Napoleon sent Lauriston with proposals of peace, and vainly awaited in the 
Kremlin, which had been preserved from the fire, an answer never to return. 


At length, after a month’s lingering and debating and incertitude, Mos-cow 
was evacuated by the main body of the French on the 19th of October, a 
rearguard remaining with orders to blow up the Kremlin. The imperial 
wagons were laden with trophies, those of the army with spoil, and all the 
carriages and caleches of Moscow travelled with their captors. It seemed 
merely a return from a party of pleasure. A month was yet to elapse ere the 
middle of November, the general period for the frost’s setting in. To arrive 
at Smolensk, and take up winter quarters before that time, seemed feasible 
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and certain. The army of Kutusoff in the meantime, after evacuating 
Moscow, had turned, still within sight of the burning city, towards the south. 
Murat had followed it,’ but was defeated. Napoleon, on leaving Moscow, 
adopted the original plan proposed by his chief officers, to march first to the 
important town of Kaluga, and thence by a fresh unwasted road to 
Smolensk. The French numbered 100,000 men, almost all on foot ; artillery 
and cavalry were without horses; and there was every prospect of being 
obliged to abandon some, if not the greater part, of the former. 


THE GREAT RETREAT BEGINS 


The chief motive for choosing this southern road was that it had not the 
appearance of retreat, so anxious was Napoleon to conceal his failure even 


[1 This, however, was denied by Admiral Tchitschakoff.”] 
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from his own eyes. The Russian general reached Malojaroslavetz in time to 
oppose the French march. A sanguinary engagement took place between the 
advanced guard under Prince Eugene and the Russians October 24th ; the 
village, taken and retaken seven times, at length was kept by the French. 


The French army in three corps now turned their faces to France, and to 
Smolensk as the nearest rallying-place. They looked there for the support of 
Victor’s fresh corps ; but Victor was busied elsewhere. Wittgenstein, 
reinforced by the ever-swelling levies of Russia, had beaten Gouvion-Saint- 
Cyr on the Diina, and taken Vitebsk. This was cutting the retreat off from 
Vilna, and Tchitschakoff, commanding the army returned from the Turkish 
war, had received orders to advance from the south, and, by seizing Minsk, 
cut off the only other practicable road westward. Such were the tidings that 
saluted Napoleon on his entry into Smolensk. The viceroy Eugene and Ney 
each led a corps in the rear of Napoleon, and were dreadfully harassed by 
the Russians, who, now driving their enemies before them, felt the spirit of 


success animating their previous stubbornness. Not only pursuing, but often 
anticipating the march of the foe, they hung upon his rear and flank, 
delayed his flight, by forcing him to turn and fight, whilst clouds of 
Cossacks swept away the stragglers, or deferring to slay, from a savage 
spirit of amusement, drove the famished wretches before their spear points 
as a pastime.’ 


Winter, too, set in, @@€ that dreaded foe, @€@ this year peculiarly 
severe and premature. The snow already fell in October ; but on the 6th of 
November it descended, driven like a tourmeyite of the Alps, with a force, 
fury, and denseness unknown except in these northern climates. Amidst 
such weather the progress of the French, more especially of Ney, was a dire 
combat against the foe, and the elements as pitiless. The army foundered 
ere it reached even Smolensk, abandoning piecemeal its artillery, its deeply 
venged plunder, the cross of Ivan, and the other trophies of the Kremlin. 
Even at that town, where it arrived November 9th, famine still awaited it. 
The magazines had been devoured. 


Winter became more fierce, the enemy menacing both in front and rear ; 
whilst the French numbers, at least its fighting numbers, did not exceed 
one-third of the army that had evacuated Moscow. This scanty force was 
now divided into bands, for the sake of procuring some sustenance, and 
preserving some order. It was actually surrounded by armies. Tchitschakoff 
stopped its passage by the Minsk road, Wittgenstein by Vitebsk ; whilst 
Kutusoff was behind, and in flank. The marvel is that a single French 
soldier escaped. Ney was completely intercepted in his march and 
summoned to surrender in a position where even the ” bravest of the brave ’ 
might despair. No feat of the twenty years of war surpasses Ney’s retreat.(? 


3 


CRUELTY OF THE RUSSIANS 


The barbarity of the Russians indeed passed belief. In the midst of a cold of 
thirty degrees, they stripped such of the prisoners as they did not kill, and 
drove them along by thousands. As most dropped upon the road, their 
numbers were filled up by the gathering of other fugitives, and columns of 


\} According to Duruy @@ Napoleon had only 50,000 men in the ranks 
when he returned to Smolensk. He had left Moscow with only 80,000 


lighters and 800 cannon, but had a following also of 50,000 workmen, 
women, and children, and a multitude of carriages. With these the Cossacks 
played havoc, and in Napoleon’s own words ” even before the battle of the 
Moskva the army lost more stragglers every day than if a battle had been 
fought.” ] 
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wretches were thus driven to death by the spears of the Cossacks. Those 
who escaped such fatal driving suffered no less from the bands of peasants, 
who as mercilessly massacred every captive. The Russian women vied with 
the men in such barbarity. Great as had been the provocation, one cannot 
but be disgusted at the total absence of anything like a Christian feeling in 
the population. We do not hear of any general or authority in any town who 
made the least effort to stop the barbarity of the peasants. The emperor 
Alexander issued a proclamation giving a reward for the captives brought in 
alive. But the love of slaughter was greater than that of money.? 


The English general Wilson who was with the Russians has testified as 
follows : ” All prisoners were immediately and invariably stripped stark 
naked and marched in columns in that state, or turned adrift to be the sport 
and the victims of the peasantry, who would not always let them, as they 
sought to, point and hold the muzzles of the guns against their own heads or 
hearts, to terminate their sufferings in the most certain and expeditious 
manner ; for the peasantry thought that tliis mitigation of torture ‘would be 
an offence against the avenging God of Russia,’ and deprive them of his 
further protection. A remarkable instance of this cruel spirit of retaliation 
was exhibited on the pursuit to Viazma. |\lilaradoich, Bennigsen, Korf, and 
the English general, with various others, were proceeding on the highroad, 
about a mile from the town, where they found a crowd of peasant women, 
with sticks in their hands, hopping round a felled pine tree, on each side of 
which lay about sixty naked prisoners, prostrate but with their heads on the 
tree, whicli those furies were striking in accompaniment to a national air or 
song which they were yelling in concert ; while several hundred armed 


peasants were quietly looking on as guardians of the direful orgies. When 
the cavalcade approached, the sufferers uttered piercing shrieks, and kept 
incessantly crying, ‘ La mort! La mort! ‘” ^ 


DE CHAMBRAY’s account OF NEY’S RETREAT 


On the 17th of November, at two A.M., Ney left Smolensk. His corps was 
composed of 6,000 infantry, 300 cavalry, and 12 small cannon ; about 7,000 
stragglers followed and embarrassed the march of the columns. His 
rearguard had not gone half a league from Smolensk when they heard the 
mines explode one after the other. The shock was felt afar ; lurid flames 
suddenly lighted the horizon, showing Smolensk for a last time to the 
French as a mass of ruins. No surgeons had remained with the 5,000 
wounded and sick who had been left behind ; and they had not been 
recommended to the mercy of the Russians, but abandoned as worthless 
instruments, henceforth useless. They were the victims of a senseless and 
brutal vengeance. 


Ney bivouacked at Kovitnia. Next day he resumed the march ; the Cossacks 
appeared in large numbers, and had cannon, which necessitated marching in 
closer column. The advance-guard reached Katova, and stopped at the sight 
of the corps of Miloradovitch, which was posted beyond a ravine. Ney 
hurried forward to the advance-guard. As soon as the French infantry came 
out of the ravine they experienced the sweeping fire of the numerous 
Russian artillery. Attacked on all sides, charged by the cavalry, half their 
men dead, they were repulsed and recrossed the ravine in the greatest 
disorder. K Miloradovitch had pursued them nothing could have saved Ney. 
He rallied what remained of the two divisions which had been engaged, 
behind the one which had not yet fought, and retired in the direction of 
Smolensk, having decided to cross the Dneiper, so as to put 
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the river between himself and the Russians. The approach of night favoured 
his retreat. An officer was sent to him on two separate occasions by 
Miloradovitch, to tell him that the armies of Eugene and Davout had been 
annihilated €€€ that Krasnoi was occupied entirely by the Russian army, 
and that further resistance would be useless. Not only did Ney reject all 
proposals, but, the officer being sent a third time, he made him prisoner, 
stating that he could not consider him an envoy merely because the enemy 
had fired a few cannon-shots ; his object in detaining this officer was to 
prevent him from carrying information as to his position and force. 


In the dusk of evening Ney bore towards the right to approach the Dnieper, 
and stopped at the village of Danikowa; he lighted camp-fires as though he 
intended to pass the night there. The Russians, not dreaming he could 
escape them, did the same. After some hours of repose, Ney started again as 
silently as possible and gained the Dnieper ; he had been assured that at this 
season the river was nowhere fordable between Smolensk and Orsha, and 
that the least depth was about twelve feet, so his only hope of safety was to 
cross on the ice. The ice could hardly bear the weight of the men, and soon 
became broken on the two shores ; baggage, artillery, and horses had to be 
abandoned, and the foot-soldiers were obliged to wade waist deep in water 
to reach the ice, and to leave it. This extraordinary crossing took place on 
the night of the 18th-19th of November. The enemy offered no hindrance ; 
only a few Cossacks were there watching. The French corps thus put the 
river between themselves and the Russian army ; but they were reduced to 
3,000 men. Platof, who had continued his march on the right bank of the 
Dnieper, was at a little distance, so new perils succeeded those he had just 
escaped. On leaving a wood, Ney came out on a wide plain, bordered by the 
river ; it was already occupied by the officer of Hussars, time Cossacks led 
by Platof in person. Ney engaged of Napoleon 


immediately. His columns, in serried ranks, kept 


the Dnieper on their left, while sharpshooters on the right flank kept off the 
Cossacks. 


As soon as the fight began in the plain, numerous artillery appeared 
suddenly on the right of the column and cannonaded furiously. In this 
extremity Ney ordered a quick march to reach a wood which was in front of 
him ; they were just about to gain it when a battery, ambushed in the wood, 
fired a round of grapeshot on the foremost troops, and scattered destruction 
and disorder. Sudden despair fell on the soldiers. They threw away their 
arms, crying out for the first time that they must submit. Ney, who was 
almost alone on horseback, foamed with rage ; he tore along the columns, 
rousing his men with his terrible voice ; he showed them France on the one 
hand, a frightful captivity on the other ; and succeeded in inspiring them 
with his own audacity. They again seized their arms and with loud cries 
dashed on the battery, which had barely time to fly. Thus Ney and liis men 
reached the wood, but found no path ; they crossed a ravine which 
presented so many difficulties that they were obliged to leave what horses 
remained. 


H. W. @@@ VOL. XII. 213 
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At daybreak November 20th they were again on the march. As daylight 
faded, they stopped at a village situated near a wood. Not being more than a 
day’s march from Orsha, Ney sent on two othcers to inform Napoleon of his 
dire distress ; then, at nine o’clock at night, he set out again in silence so as 
to get in front of the enemy. They hoped at last to reach Orsha, when, on 
coming out of a wood, they saw at a little distance camp fires that seemed 
to indicate the presence of an army of 20,000 men. Were they French or 
were they Russians? Ney, to make sure, sent on a reconnoitring party who 
were received with shots and a heavy roll of drums. Yielding to despair, 
Ney ordered a charge and dashed on to the enemy’s bivouac to cut a way 
through. What was his astonishment to find the camp empty save for a few 
Cossacks who were fleeing. Thus the intrepidity of the French general 
unveiled a stratagem that Platof had planned to make them imagine the 
presence of a corps of infantry. 


However, Ney continued his march on Orsha, though he was not sure that 
this town had not already fallen into the hands of the Russians. The country 
was sheltered, and the Cossacks only harassed his rearguard. The highway 
from Vitebsk to Orsha was reached at midnight on the 21st of November, at 
about three leagues from the latter place. Here he found French videttes of 
the 4th corps, and soon after joined Eugene, who had started to meet him as 
soon as the officers who had been sent on the day before had informed him 
of Ney’s arrival on the right bank of the Dnieper, and of his extreme 
distress. So ended this remarkable retreat. Ney seemed safe, but constantly 
recurring evils awaited his unfortunate soldiers and scarcely one of them 
regained his native land.” 


Napoleon now led the paltry 12,000 who remained of the 250,000 who had 
entered Russia forward to the river Beresina which he reached near 
Borrisoff. Here he met the corps of Victor and of Oudinot which had been 
left to hold the river Diina. These 17,000 gazed in bewilderment at the 
debris of the grand army, which showed all its trials, as the greater part had 
suffered all the agonies of famine, not as in a besieged city, but on the 
march through a winter bitter beyond the wont even of Russian winters. The 
cold was, however, the least of the horrors ; as Charraso has said, “it but 
finished the work of death and dissolution nearly achieved by the enemy, by 
hardship, and chiefly by famine.” The crossing of the river Beresina was the 
final curtain on the most stupendous military tragedy in the world’s history, 
a 


CAPEFIGUE ON THE PASSAGE OF BERESINA (1812 A.D.) 


The muster-roll drawn up on the eve of the passage is terrible to 
contemplate ; the old guard, which alone preserved its attitude and 
personnel, numbered barely 3,500 men ; Bessieres’ brilliant and splendid 
cavalry, those magnificent corps of the guard, now mustered 1,400 men. 
Beyond these picked troops, there was nothing ; Davout commanded a bare 
thousand bayonets; Ney, 3,000 ; Eugene, 1,200; Junot had not one single 
soldier; and, most terrible of all, the cavalry reserve, formerly numbering 
32,000 horse, was now declared on the muster-roll as but 100 men, 
commanded by Latour-Maubourg. Thus the highly coloured accounts of the 
losses sustained at the passage of the Beresina are as incorrect as the 


accounts of the disasters occasioned by the cold. Napoleon no longer 
possessed an army, therefore he could not lose one ; the only two corps 
which engaged in the conflict were those of Victor and Oudinot, the one 
10,000 men strong, 
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the other 7,000, neither of which had gone through the campaign of 
Moscow. As to the obsequies of that great giant, known as the army of 
Russia, they were finished and the huge bones scattered before the intense 
cold arrived or the passage of the Beresina took place ; at the Beresina there 
were only the guard and the corps of Victor and Oudinot, which gloriously 
repaid their welcome. 


Scarcely had the emperor entered into communication with Oudinot when 
he wrote to him to seize immediately the head of tlie Borrisoff bridge 
@@@ he must have a passage at any cost ; there were points which were 
but inadequately defended €€€ these must be taken. An indescribable 
impression of sadness prevailed in the army ; it was known that 
Wittgenstein lay on the right, and Tchitschakoff on the left, and that they 
had cut off the bridges ; thus everything would depend upon the bold and 
impetuous mano-uvring of Oudinot. He commenced demonstrations at 
Borrisoff to put the enemy on the wrong scent. Victor repelled Wittgenstein 
by heroic efforts, and Napoleon arrived in person to hasten the construction 
of the bridges. 


On the morning of November 26th, all was completed ; the zeal of the 
pontooners was boundless ; they flung themselves into the floods, and 
swam in those muddy, icy, deadly waters ; nothing daunted them, for it was 
a question of saving the miserable remains of the grand army. The enemy 
had appeared in all directions round the Beresina ; upon the craggy heights, 
amidst the clustering trees. The first bridge built, Oudinot crossed over to 
the right bank, and threw himself with desperate courage upon the enemy ; 


one road was now open to him. A second bridge was thrown across, 
destined for the carriages and artillery. 


On the 27th a portion of the army was upon the right bank, only the corps 
under Victor’s command remained facing Wittgenstein ; they protected the 
confused crowds scattered in the marshes and crowding up to force their 
way across. The most fainthearted, the most heavily laden with plunder 
were not the last ; those very men who had compromised the safet}^ of the 
army, the laggards and pillagers, made the passage slow and dangerous ; the 
narrow bridge was contested in the midst of anguish and strange cries like 
that of death in the Divine Comedy. However, the remnant under Eugene, 
Latour-Maubourg, and Davout passed over to the right bank, and there only 
remained Partonneaux’s and Gerard’s divisions on the left. An indescribable 
confusion reigned on all sides ; the fugitives prevented all order in the 
steady ranks of the army, they invaded the regiments, and broke up the 
battalions ; it was for this reason that Partonneaux was swept away, 
surrounded by Wittgenstein’s corps, and forced to surrender. 


Then it was that the Russian scheme revealed itself in all its energy ; the 
hostile generals allowed half the troops to pass over to the right bank ; they 
wished to separate them, and overcome them more easily by attacking them 
in sections. When Ney, Oudinot, Napoleon, and the guard were on the right 
bank, suddenly the thunder of cannon was heard. Tchitschakoff appeared 
and fell upon two columns with the greatest impetuosity ; Oudinot was 
wounded, and Ney alone remained in command ; the action lasted two 
hours. Then arose another danger : Victor was still on the left bank, 
Partonneaux had surrendered, Gerard’s division mustered barely five 
thousand men ; it was vigorously attacked by Wittgenstein and the army of 
Finland. 


At this moment the throng of fugitives from Moscow were seized with 
panic, and it was by their cowardice that the bridge was obstructed, and 
they were crushed beneath the hoofs of horses, or pushed into the Beresina : 
some of Wittgenstein’s bullets had rebounded into their serried ranks. The 
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plunderers refused to be separated from their conveyances or their money ; 
they clung to their booty. Whilst Victor on one bank, Ney and Oudinot on 
the other, sacrificed their brave followers, the cowards broke into the ranks, 
destroyed the order of the divisions, and obstructed every road. 


At last, it became necessary for the safety of the army that the bridges 
should be destroyed ; so the frail work of the engineers was set alight, and 
there remained on the other bank, after Victor had defiled, about five 
thousand 


persons, in a state of the greatest confusion. The hosts of Platof’s Cossacks 
surrounded this swarm, which held out entreating hands ; no harm was done 
them, for the sight of these crowds was pitiful ; there were women and 
children amongst them, but they were mostly composed of those men 
whom the soldier brands with the name of marauder. The Russian bulletins 
testify to the sentiments of pity which were manifested even by the 
Cossacks at the sight of such miserable terror. 


The active army had crossed the Beresina afterunheard-of difficulties and 
glorious actions. It is impossible to describe the brilliant courage displayed 
by Victor and Oudinot’s two corps ; it appeared marvellous. Ney left 
wonderful souvenirs, Eu-gene distinguished himself ; Davout had been 
nerveless and Junot absolutely null. Must it be confessed ? @€@ the roll 
call, a few leagues beyond Beresina, numbered but 8,800 men ! the nucleus 
of proven troops, for they had withstood much. Around them shapeless 
masses constantly hovered, in a condition of complete disorganisation, a 
pellmell of soldiers, officers, and generals. 


There was no longer any such thing as rank ; they dwelt in an intimacy most 
injurious to discipline ; the general stretched out his hand to the soldier if 
the latter had more supplies than he. Here and there were stupefied 
creatures whose intelligence had fled, and who now possessed no instinct 
other than that of the brute beast. ^ 


CHAPTER I 


The Hittites . ‘ 391 


Recent Hittite research, 393. The Hittites and the Egyptians, 394. The 
Hittites and the Hebrews, 395. Hittite art, 396. Hittite monuments in Asia 
Minor, 397. 


Claude Francois de Malet 


(1754-1812) 


END OF THE CAMPAIGN 


The Beresina froze completely in a short time after, forming a huge grave in 
which the dead did not deca3“ In the spring the Russians had leisure to 
count the bodies. They amounted to an army’s number, about 20,000./ 
From the Beresina, crossed in the last days of November, the French 
pursued the road to Vilna, their first Russian conquest, presenting the 
appearance 


[1 According to Durny the governor of Minsk burned 24,000 corpses. ] 
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of a complete rout, the corps of Victor as disorganised as those of its more 
wearied comrades. Here a stand might be made @@@ at least, a 
momentary one. But to repair the great disaster without another army, such 
as Napoleon’s personal presence and exertion could alone command from 
France now reluctant and despondent, was impossible. 


The political tidings from the capital were also disquieting. A conspiracy 
for the overthrow of the imperial power had nearly succeeded.“ General 
Malet, imprisoned for a plot in 1808, had managed to escape ; by 
announcing that Napoleon had died in Moscow and showing a forged order 
from the senate making him commander-in-chief, he had seized the heads 
of government and obtained a following in the national guard. At length he 


had met resistance, however, and this put an end to his hopes. He had been 
tried and shot with fifteen of his accomplices. Paris had known nothing of 
this till its failure, and as Martin ^ says, ” learned simultaneously of the 
overthrow and the re-establishment of the empire.” Ludicrous as the fiasco 
was in many ways, it came so near success that Napoleon exclaimed, 
realising how personal was his hold on France, ” Is one man, then, 
everything €@ are institutions, oaths nothing?” He resolved to return to 
Paris at once. 


Napoleon left the wreck of his army at Smorgoni on December 5th (as he 
had left his Egyptian army thirteen years before), travelling in a carriage 
placed upon a sledge and accompanied by Caulaincourt and Duroc. He had 
an interview with Maret outside Vilna, and then travelled to Warsaw, where 
he saw his ambassador De Pradt, who has left an account of his confused 
talk. Here, as in the famous 29th bulletin, published a little after, we observe 
that he consoles himself for the loss of his army by reflecting that his own 
health was never better €€€ he kept on repeating this. Then he said, ” 
From the sublime to the ridiculous there is but one step ” ; for the retreat 
from Moscow struck him as ridiculous ! From Warsaw he passed to 
Dresden, where he saw his ally the king of Saxony, and wrote letters to the 
emperor of Austria and to the king of Prussia. He then made his way by 
Erfurt and Mainz to Paris, where he arrived on December 18th. The bulletin 
had appeared two days before.e 


Murat, to whom Napoleon had left the command, had neither the authority 
nor the energy which such circumstances required. Besides, the cold 
reached twenty degrees and 20,000 men perished in three days. The enemy, 
which could march only very slowly, caught up with the French at Vilna. 
Ney held them in check for a long time at the head of a handful of braves ; 
again he defended the bridge of Kovno fighting like a grenadier, gun in 
hand ; he was the last to pass the Niemen, December 20th. That ended the 
retreat and the fatal campaign. Behind the river the French left dead or 
captives 300,000 soldiers. And yet they had not really been defeated once. 
It was winter and hunger, not the enemy that killed the grand army. The 
Russians themselves, accustomed as they were to their terrible climate, 
suffered horribly ; in three weeks Kutusoff had lost three-fourths of his 
effective forces.* 


Alison comments on Kutusoff’s policy as follows : “Justice requires tliat 
due credit should be given to the Russian mode of pursuit by a parallel 
march : a measure which was unquestionably one of the greatest military 
achievements of the last age. Had Kutusoff’ pursued by the same road as 
the French, his army, moving on a line wasted by tlie triple curse of three 
previous marches, would have melted away even more rapidly than his 
enemy’s. But caution was tlie great characteristic of the man. By acting a 
bolder part, he might have gained more brilliant, but he could not have 
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secured more lasting success : he would have risked the fate of the empire, 
which hung on the preservation of his army : he might have acquired the 
title of Napoleon, but he would not have deserved that of saviour of his 
country. 


But it would have been in vain that all these advantages lay within the reach 
of Russia, had their constancy and firmness not enabled her people to grasp 
them. Justice had not hitherto been done to the heroism of their conduct. We 
admire the Athenians, who refused to treat with Xerxes after the sack of 
their city, and the Romans, who sent troops to Spain after the defeat of 
Cannae ; what then shall we say of the generals who, while their army was 
yet reeking with the slaughter of Borodino, formed the project of 
enveloping the invader in the capital which he had conquered? what of the 
citizens, who fired their palaces and their temples lest they should furnish 
even a temporary refuge to the invader ? and what of the sovereign who, 
un-dismayed by the conflagration of Moscow, announced to his people, in 
the moment of their greatest agony, his resolution never to submit, and 
foretold the approaching deliverance of his country and of the world? Time, 
the great sanctifier of events, has not yet lent its halo to these sacrifices. 


“O@ 


Napoleon had said to Pradt that he intended to raise 300,000 men and be on 
the Niemen again in the spring. The first part of this intention he fulfilled, 


for in April he reappeared in the field with 300,000 men ; but the campaign 
was not fought on the line of the Niemen, nor of the Vistula, nor of the 
Oder, and he had to fight a battle before he could even reach the Elbe. For a 
great event took place less than a fortnight after his arrival in Paris, the 
defection of the Prussian contingent under York from the grand army; this 
event led to the rising of Prussia against Napoleon. e 


CHAPTER XXI THE REVOLUTION OF EUROPE AGAINST 
NAPOLEON 


[1812-1814 A.D.] 


The winter of 1812-1813 had been very sombre for France ; the winter of 
1813-1814 opened full of presages yet more dismal. After the great 
generation of soldiers that had been swallowed up in the snows of Russia, a 
second generation was to be devoured by the battle-fields of Germany. 


OOO Henri Martin.’ 


There was now no pretext for war except the so-called maritime tyranny of 
England ; but yet the magnitude of wars had increased beyond all measure- 
ment. The campaign of 1812 left everything in civilised history far behind 
it. All the abuses of the old monarchy and all the atrocities of the 
Revolution put together were nothing compared to this new plague, bred 
between the Revolution and the old monarchy, having the violence of the 
one and the vainglory of the other, with a barbarous destructiveness peculiar 
to imperial-ism superadded. But what was Napoleon’s position? Any 
government but the strongest would have sunk under such a blow, but 
Napoleon’s government was the strongest, and at its strongest moment. 
Opposition had long been dead; public opinion was paralysed; no 
immediate rising was to be feared. Should he then simply take the lesson 
home, and make })eiice with Alexander? This was impossible; he must 
efface the disaster by new triumphs. But, as this was evident to all, 
Alexander could not but perceive that he must not lose a moment, but must 
hasten forward and rouse (lermany before Napoleon should have had time 
to levy anew army ; 1813 must be filled with a war in Germany, as 1812 
with a war in Russia. c 


THE SIXTH COALITION 


The coalition began to make ready for the grand struggle which seemed 
likely to be the last. England strengthened lier alliance with Russia, and 
made a treaty with Sweden, by which she undertook to take in her pay tlie 
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30,000 men commanded by Bernadotte.“ She sent proclamations all over 
Germany, and subsidised secret societies ; she summoned the king of 
Prussia to enter the coalition, threatening to establish a provisional 
government in his states ; she entreated Austria to avenge her former 
defeats, offering her Italy, and assuring her that Germany was ready to rise 
against France, and that France herself was on the eve of a great revolution. 
On the decisions of Prussia and Austria depended the success of the 
struggle. 


Prussia, to gain time, proposed a truce between Russia and France, and even 
offered to mediate. Napoleon rejected this. Then Frederick William signed a 
secret treaty of alliance (February 22nd, 1813) with Alexander “to insure 
the independence of Europe and re-establish Prussia within her limits of 
1806.” Russia could command 150,000 men, and Prussia 80,000 ; they were 
not to make peace separately, and Russia promised to get subsidies from 
England for Prussia. Prussia continued, nevertheless, to negotiate with 
France on the basis of alliance, then suddenly declared war (March 17th, 
1813). Two days later Alexander and Frederick concluded the convention of 


Breslau, by which all the German princes were called to concur in the 
enfranchisement of their country, under penalty of being deprived of their 
states. The confederation of the Rhine was declared dissolved; a council 
was appointed to administer the conquered provinces for the benefit of the 
allies, and to organise a simultaneous rising in the states of the 
confederation. Orders were given to the Landsturm to harass the enemy, to 
kill isolated soldiers, to destroy provisions, etc. 


Then the great movement of German independence, so skilfully 
manoeuvred by the sovereigns, began. The Germans had looked on 
Napoleon only as a conqueror, and on his acts as war, and they had suffered 
the most in the war between France and old Europe, without deriving any 
profit. ” That they should hate me,” said Napoleon, ” is natural enough. For 
ten years I have been forced to fight while treading on their dead. They 
have never known my real intentions.” So they believed that by taking arms 
against France they would obtain their liberty ; their movement was purely 
revolutionary ; courts and cabinets were carried away by them and had to 
simulate the enthusiastic passion of Prussian and Westphalian students. 
Kings, ministers, generals became demagogues, borrowed the style of ‘93, 
promised to grant constitutions in order to excite the people against the 
modern Attila. ” People > ” ran their proclamations, ” be free, join 
with us ! God is on our side. We will defy hell and its allies ! All 
distinctions of rank, birth, and country are banished from our ranks ; we are 
all free men ! ” ” Germans,” said Wittgenstein, ” we open the Russian ranks 
to you ; there you will find the labourer side by side with the prince. All 
distinctions of rank are effaced before the great ideas of king, liberty, 
honour, and country.” ” Liberty or death ! “‘cried another ; ” Germans, from 
1812, our genealogical trees shall count as nothing. The exploits of our 
ancestors are effaced by the degradation of their descendants. The 
regeneration of Germany alone can produce fresh noble families, and 
restore their splendour to those who formerly possessed it.” 


Thus the revolutionary weapons wliich Napoleon had refused to employ 
against kings were used by the kings themselves against him, and he had 
nothing more to employ against them than the regular resources of ancient 


[1 Napoleon said of Bernadotte, who owed to France his crown, “In taking 
a wife it is not necessary to renounce a mother: still less need one pierce her 
bosom and tear out her entrails.”’ Seeley,c however, credits Bernadotte 
with a desire to appease France and succeed Napoleon as monarch. | 


# 


P1US VII AND NAI’Oi.KON AT FONTA I XKMLKAU 
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monarchies. While Austria ordered Schwarzenberg to return to Galicia and 
signed an indefinitely prolonged truce with Russia, she declared to France 
that she would remain unshaken in her system ; that the alliance was 
founded on interests most natural, most permanent, and essentially 
necessary, and would last forever. ” We engage,” she said, ” only to act as 
convenient to the emperor Napoleon, to do nothing without his knowledge, 
and, if the Russians refuse peace, to employ all the forces of the monarchy 
against them.” At the same time Francis counselled the king of Prussia ” not 
to arrest the noble enthusiasm which had led him to second the efforts of the 
emperor of Russia for the maintenance of the independence of Europe.” 
Never had any European cabinet shown such shameful duplicity ; but 
Francis was not yet ready for war, and while preparing his armaments he 
waited to see the result of the first hostilities so as to be ready either to sell 
his alliance to Napoleon, or to complete the ruin of the latter. @@ 


It was fortunate, perhaps, for Napoleon that there was danger as well as 
sorrow to excite the people. The thought of France being invaded had never 
entered anyone’s mind since the alarms of 1793. The military enthusiasm of 
the nation prevailed over the grief of individuals, and by the end of April, 
1813, 300,000 soldiers were on their way to the Rhine. “ The emperor was 
fully awake to the perils of his situation. He resolved to put his house in 
order before he joined the army, and entered into negotiations with a 
prisoner whom he had seized some years before, and tried to coerce into 


obedience to his will. This was the venerable Pius VII, the pope of Rome. 
After keeping him at Savona for some time he brought him to 
Fontainebleau, and now forced or deluded the old man into a concordat 
(January 25th, 1813) which allowed him, indeed, to execute the spiritual 
offices of the chief pontiff, but restored him the domains of the church 
shorn of their independent rights. He was to be pope of Christendom, but no 
longer sovereign of an earthly state. Having thus got quit of a rival 
potentate in his kingdom of Italy, he hurried to the frontier./ 


THE WAR WITH PRUSSIA AND RUSSIA (MAY-JUNE, 1813 A.D.) 


Napoleon left St. Cloud on the 15th of April. In a, few days he was with his 
army, now once more on the Elbe and the Saale, reduced to fight near the 
field of Jena those Prussians whom it had conquered there. The emperor 
brought to the 40,000 men under the viceroy a new army of upwards of 
80,000 <> all, however, young soldiers that had never yet seen fire. 
“What shall we do with such sucking pigs ?” exclaimed an old general on 
beholding them. The allies were in possession and in advance of Dresden. 
They marched on the 1st of May to prevent Napoleon from occupying 
Leipsic, and met him a short distance from that town, at Liitzen, the scene 
of the last victory and death of Gustavus Adolphus. The Prussians, under 
Bliicher, led the attack. The quarrel being now more German than Russian, 
it was for the Germans to bear the brunt. The Prussians were not backward 
to measure themselves with their enemies, and avenge their former defeats: 
but this they vainly attempted at Liitzen. ^ Napoleon’s young 


[1 Seeley c says, ” Infatuated France furnished more than 400,000 men, to 
perish in a contest where there might be chances, but could be no 
probabilities of victory.” lie places the force of the allies at nearly 500,000. ] 


[2 The Germans sometimes call the battle of Liitzen by the name of the 
village of Gross-gorschen. ] 
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army, encouraged by his presence and words, repulsed every effort, and 
remained masters of the field. Then 16 battalions of the young guard, 
supported by the old guard in echelons, and covered by 24 pieces, dashed 
headlong on Kaya, took it, and forced the enemy to retreat, leaving on the 
field of battle 15,000 men. 


Napoleon was intoxicated with victory. ” In all the twenty years that I have 
commanded the French army,” he said, ” I have never seen more bravery 
and devotion. My brave young soldiers ! Honour and courage filled their 
every vein ! ” But his victory cost him 12,000 men, and the result of so 
much effort was only 2,000 prisoners, and, lacking the cavalry lost in 
Russia, there was no pursuit of the vanquished. The allied army retired on 
Dresden, and after some rearguard skirmishing on the Mulde it repassed the 
Elbe. Napoleon followed it and entered Dresden, where he re-estab- lished 
the king of Saxony, who gave him a contingent of 15,000 men, May 9th. 
The enemy went by Bautzen to Silesia, abandoning the defence of Berlin so 
as to remain near to Bohemia. ^ 


At Dresden Napoleon received the envoy of Austria, who now proposed to 
change her character of ally for that of mediator. She demanded certain 
augmentation of territory, still not extending her views to Italy, and the 
independence of the smaller German states. Concession to these not 
arrogant demands would, in the words of the emperor Francis, have 
consolidated the dynasty of Bonaparte. He would not admit them, however. 
A bridge had been tlirown over the Elbe, and he marched to attack the 
Austrians and Prussians at Bautzen. They were in a position of great 
strength, occupying those hills which form the natural boundaries of Silesia. 
Napoleon forced the passage of the Spree in their front, and occupied 
Bautzen. He was obliged to spend the whole of the 20th in so fighting and 
manoeuvring as to get within reach of the allies. 


On the 21st the battle was fought. He commenced by simultaneous attacks 
on the wings ; the line however, was so extended, embracing many leagues, 
and intersected with hills, that it was impossible to watch the success of 
these movements. Till assured of this, Napoleon would not advance his 
centre. He was himself with it in the midst of the cannonade, and fell 
asleep, overcome by fatigue. At length, upon hearing fresh sounds of 


artillery in the distance, his officers awoke him. By the direction of the 
sound he knew his wing to be victorious, and instantly ordered forward his 
centre and guard. The allies were beaten, and obliged to evacuate their line 
of defence, which covered Silesia, and retire into Bohemia. But their retreat 
was orderly, leaving not a cannon nor a prisoner. ^ At the close of one of 
tlie combats which followed up the action, some of the emperor’s staff, 
Duroc, Kircheiier, and Lebrun, went to water their horses at a brook : it was 
then that one of the last cannon fired by the retreating enemy cut Kirchener 
in two, and struck Duroc. He was considered the only friend of Napoleon. 
The latter, whatever must have been his inward grief, did not display those 
theatrical signs of it which divers memoir writers have imagined and 
described. 


The victory of Bautzen opened to the French a passage to the Oder. Glogau 
was relieved, Breslau occupied, Berlin itself threatened. The Rus- 


[^ It was a splendid victory, but as fruitless as that of Liitzen. The enemy 
had lost 18,000 men, but they had inflicted on the French a loss of 12,000. 
They (the allies) retired in good order, burning their baggage, ravaging the 
entire route, fighting at each stream, at each ravine. Weissenberg and 
Reichenbach were taken by hard fighting, and beyond this last village the 
enemy was still found posted, May 22nd. ” What ! ” said the emperor. 
“After such a slaughter, no result €€€ no prisoners ? Those men have 
not left me a single pin I ” @@] 
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sian and Prussian armies retreated towards Austria, imploring its aid. It was 
at this moment that the emperor Francis interposed with his mediation. A 
message, proposing an armistice, reached tlie French camp the day after the 
battle of Bautzen. After some conferences, Napoleon consented to it,/ in 
order that negotiations might commence. 


AUSTRIA JOINS THE COALITION (1813 A.D.) 


CONTENTS 


If ever the hand of fate was visible, it was in the fall of Napoleon. Had he 
been repulsed from Bautzen ere Austria had entered into stipulation with 
the allies, this power would not have pressed for more that the 
independence of Germany ; and Napoleon might and ought to have granted 
it. Now she made the same request ; the abandonment of the duchy of 
Warsaw to the three powers, of Illyria to herself, the re-establishment of the 
Prussian monarchy, and the dissolution of the confederation of the Rhine. 
But now Bonaparte could not, would not yield ; and Austria was flung into 
the alliance of his enemies. ” How much did England give you to make war 
upon me ? ” asked he of Metternich, imprudently insulting that statesman. 


And, in truth, Great Britain did put forth all her powers on this occasion, 
and at the right time. Sweden was in her pay ; and now subsidy treaties 
were concluded with Russia and with Prussia. Her victories, as well as her 
purse, contributed to rouse and push to its conclusion that European 
reaction against France, which otherwise might have languished. The 
tidings of the battle of Vitoria, in which Wellington and the British showed 
that their powers and talents were not confined to defensive warfare, came 
at the very epoch to strengthen the confidence of German courts and 
ministers. Austria insisted with firmness that Napoleon should be contented 
with the Rhine for his frontier. He, in evading the demand, required merely 
the neutrality of his father-in-law. This was declared impossible ; and the 
accession of Austria to the allies was announced by brilliant fireworks on 
the 10th of August, 1813. In a few days after, the armistice expired. 


The French, hitherto secure from attack on the side of southern Germany, 
had now to expect the Austrians, 200,000 strong, on the side of Bavaria, 
and in Italy. The Russians and the Prussians themselves were reinforced. 
Napoleon’s chief officers advised him to retreat at once: to the Rhine. In 
answer, he bade them this time obey. He had fortified Dresden, and 
distributed his force in eleven small armies or divisions round it ; himself, 
with his guard as a reserve, holding Dresden, ready to unite, in any 
emergency, the separate but not disjointed portions of his force. Bernadotte, 
crown prince of Sweden, menaced from the north ; Bliicher [now seventy 
years old] with his army from the east ; Schwarzenberg with the grand army 
from the mountain of Bohemia, southward. It was singular enough that the 
motions of this army of European reaction against France should have been 


directed by two old generals of the French Republic @€@ Bernadotte and 
Moreau : the latter was now in the service of Alexander, directing Russian 
and Austrian columns against his countrymen. No jealousy or injustice of 
the present ruler of France could Avarrant the hero in acting the renegade. “ 


On the first expiration of the armistice, Napoleon had hastened from 
Dresden with his guard, and joined some of his divisions, to surprise Blii- 


[1 This is called the armistice of Poischwitz, June 4th-August 10th, 1813.] 


[2 Seeley c credits Moreau, fresh from the United States, with a probable 
desire to see 


France again a republic “ruled by a series of Washingtons each holding 
oflSce for a short 


term.” | 
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cher. But that general, according to the plan agreed on, retreated ; and he 
had the satisfaction to see two regiments of Westphalians desert the French 
ranks. In the meantime Schwarzenberg had descended upon Dresden, and 
commenced pressing upon it on the 2Ist. Saint-Cyr had but 20,000 men to 
oppose to the Prince’s formidable army : he still kept it at bay. On the 25th 
the attack became general, and there were few hopes of holding out till the 
evening, when Napoleon’s columns appeared hurrying from the pursuit of 
Bliicher ; and entering the city, they did but traverse it to meet the enemy, 
who, already victorious, were at the gate with hatchets, shouting ” Paris ! 
Paris ! ” as the next object of their march. The unexpected sally of the 
French repulsed the enemy. On the following two days the battle was 
renewed, and Napoleon succeeded in routing Schwarzenberg. 


The battle of Dresden was more decisive than either Liitzen or Bautzen. 
The Austrians left their cannon and twenty thousand prisoners. This was 
some consolation to Napoleon. Fortune had prepared him another, in the 
death of Moreau, mortally wounded in the day’s action. The victory of 
Dresden was soon, however, to be counterbalanced by defeat. Vandamne, 
who pursued a division of the retreating army into Bohemia, with his whole 
division was obliged to surrender (August 30th) at Kulm. 


The defensive plan of the allies, said to have been recommended by 
Bernadotte, now proved fatal to Napoleon. Their rule was always to retreat 
from him, but always to make head against his lieutenants. Thus Oudinot, 
sent against Berlin, was defeated by the prince of Sweden, in the battle of 
Gross-Beeren (August 23rd) ; and Ney, despatched to repair this loss, could 
not master fortune (September 6th). His Saxon regiments deserted in the 
action, and it was evident that none of the auxiliaries could be depended on. 
Napoleon himself more than once marched to encounter Bliicher ; but that 
wary Prussian fled at the approach of the arch-enemy, and avoided 
measuring himself with Napoleon. Not so when Macdonald presented 
himself. Bliicher fell on him and his division, and fought the battle of the 
Katzbach (August 26-29th), in which the French were defeated with great 
loss. The campaigns round Dresden resembled what Homer recounts of the 
siege of Troy. When Achilles rushed forth, all was rout, flight, and slaughter 
: when he retired, his enemies showed courage, and failed not to gain the 
advantage. Still, though beaten in detail, the plan and resolves of Bonaparte 
were unyielding and giant-like. But he was obliged to succumb to 
circumstances. The allied force, daily increasing, soon came to double that 
of the French, hourly diminishing. Bavaria was obliged to declare against 
him ; Leipsic was menaced in his rear ; and at length, in the middle of 
October, Napoleon transferred his quarters from Dresden to that town.s/ 


THE BATTLE OF LEIP&IC (OCTOBER 16-18TH, 1813) 


Napoleon determined with all the troops available, numbering about 
190,000 men, to take up as firm a position as possible round the town, and 
thus prevent the two armies of the enemy from joining. Thus the battle of 
Leipsic began on the 16th of October, the ” battle of nations ” according to 
the Germans, and the ” battle of giants ” according to the French, practically 


a succession of battles on the surface of a square mile. The first day the 
forces were equal, as at one time only Schwarzenberg, with 120,000 men, 
and Bliicher, with 70,000, were at hand ; but after Bernadotte and 
Bennigsen had joined on the 17th, there was a crushing superiority of the 
allies on the 18th, The sharpest fighting was carried on by the Silesian army 
and 
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above all by York, who on the 16th, at Mockern, completely annihilated 
Marmont’s corps after a severe struggle ; moreover the issue of the battle 
and campaign was decided by the position, and on the 18th Napoleon 
fought only for the safety of his retreat. ‘i 


It was time. On the very next day, the 16th, the allies approached ; 
Bernadotte and Bliicher from the north, Schwarzenberg from the south, the 
Russians joining him. Napoleon himself opposed Schwarzenberg, and held 
his post the entire day on the verge of the hills which border the plain of 
Leipsic. Ney was not so fortunate on the north. Bliicher and his Prussians 
fought with inveterate audacity ; and Ney, after dreadful loss, was obliged 
to retire behind the Partha. The only decided success was on the western 
side of Leipsic, where General Bertrand drove back Gyulai and thus cleared 
the road towards France. 


Whilst Napoleon was arranging his posts, and occupying a line of defence 
nearer to Leipsic, the Austrian general Meerfeldt, the same who had come 
with the flag of truce after Austerlitz, was brought in prisoner. Him 
Napoleon now sent to the emperor of Austria with a similar message, and a 
demand of an armistice. ” The word,” said he, ” must awaken recollection.” 
But the Austrian was not to be touched by association ; no answer was 
returned : and preparations continued on the 17th for fresh attack on one 
side, for honourable defence and now inevitable retreat, on the other. 


The allies, despite their advantages and numbers, awaited the fresh corps of 
Bennigsen [78,000 strong]. On the night of the 17th, Bertrand was ordered 
to commence the retreat, and to secure the passes of the Saale. On the 18th 
the battle commenced on the north, east, and south of Leipsic. The French 
were hemmed in by a circle of fire and bayonets, dealt by treble their 
numbers. Still they remained firm. Poniatowski and his gallant Poles kept 
Schwarzenberg in check. Macdonald fought the Russians; and when sorely 
pressed, Napoleon and his guard came to his aid, and repelled the enemy. 


To the north of this attack Bernadotte advanced upon Reynier, whose 
division consisted partly of Saxon corps : these troops, being ordered to 
march, obeyed indeed, but it was instantly to desert and join the enemy. 
Bernadotte turned their cannon instantly against the French ; and as it swept 
away whole files by a raking fire, the name of Saxon and of Bernadotte 
were muttered with curses of execration.“ Even in this unlooked-for 
disaster Napoleon preserved his calm @€@ filled up the void left by the 
Saxons with his guard, and fiercely continued the combat. It was the 
afternoon. The allies, despairing to force the French ranks, retired and 
commenced a cannonade ; which produced every desired effect of 
slaughter, and of forcing the defenders to risk their force in offensive 
movements. S’ 


Night alone separated the combatants and put an end to the carnage. So 
ended the famous battle of the 18th of October. The allies opposed 300,000 
soldiers to the 120,000 of Napoleon. The elite of the French army was 
mown down in the fields of Leipsic. The enemy also lost 60,000 men, and 
they would have hesitated to attack the French on the ramparts of Leipsic if 
the latter had had munitions to defend themselves. But in the last five days 
the army had used 250,000 cannon balls, and there were only 10,000 


[iThe baron de Norvins,* who was present, comments: “This military 
crime, the most odious that the annals of war present, tittingly took place 
nndcr tlie flag of the French ex-mar- shal, Bernadotte, who came, as crown 
prince of Sweden, to deal a blow at his country. The enemy, even, did not 
disguise their indignation at such pertidy.” The Saxon king, who was with 
Napoleon, deeply regi’ etted the perfidy of his men.] 
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cartouches in the ammunition chests €@ that is, hardly enough to keep 
up a two-hours’ fire. The nearest reserves were at Erfurt and Magdeburg ; it 
was therefore necessary to leave Leipsic, and a retreat was decided on. In 
the evening the guns and wagons filed to Liitzen, the scene of Napoleon’s 
first victory in the campaign ! The cavalry, the guard, and part of the 
infantry followed in the night. The march was difficult through the pass, 
two leagues long, which separates Leipsic from Lindenau, and which is 
crossed by several rivers over which, in spite of Napoleon’s reiterated 
commands, no bridges had been built. 


At the unhoped-for news of the retreat, the allies were exceedingly joy-ful 
and threw all their forces on Leipsic. Poniatowski and Lauriston defended 
the southern suburb. Two hours more of this resistance and the rearguard 
was saved, and reunited, with all the equipment, to the army, which 
Napoleon already had under cover ; for the emperor, under whose direction 
the first bridge liad been mined, had given command to the first engineer to 
blow it up at the approach of the enemy. 


Passing through all obstacles, the emperor arrived at the last bridge, that of 
Lindenau Mill; here he dismounted, and saw to the placing of staff officers 
on the route to indicate to isolated men the rendezvous of each corps ; he 
then dictated instructions to the duke of Tarentum, whom he put in 
command of the whole rearguard. Worn out with the fatigues of the night 
and the emotions of the day. Napoleon slept profoundly to the lullaby of 
echoing cannon’s thunder. Suddenly a louder explosion was heard : the king 
of Naples and the duke of Castiglione entered the emperor’s room and 
announced that the Elster bridge had been blown up. Thus, nearly 20,000 
men were cut off. The rearguard gave way to despair ; some swore to die 
rather than surrender ; others laid down their arms ; many, judging 
resistance useless, flung themselves into the Pleisse and the Elster, but for 
the greater number of these latter the muddy currents became a watery 
grave. Marshal Macdonald swam across, General Dumoutier was drowned. 
Ever since the morning Poniatowski had kept back the allies by prodigies of 
valour, and, on learning that all hope was lost, he said to his officers, ” Now 


let us die with honour.” So saying, he dashed, followed by a few horsemen, 
right into the enemy’s ranks ; wounded, surrounded, unable to break 
through, he crossed the Pleisse ; he reached the shores of the Elster, already 
lined by Russian sharpshooters, urged his horse into the waters, and there 
met death. 


What was the cause of this horrible disaster? The allies had taken the 
suburbs, and the French rearguard had been driven back on the l)oulevards, 
when the defection of a Badois battalion, who abandoned the gate of St. 
Pierre, opened the city to the enemy, who dashed in. Then three French 
corps who were defending it, tried, while still fighting, to gain the highroad. 
Their heroic valour would have assured their retreat, if the chief engineer, 
charged with the destruction of the bridge after they had crossed, had not 
confided tliis important duty to a mere corporal of the sappers. The sapper, 
armed witli the fatal fuse, thought that the whole of the enemy was 
approaching ; he carried out his orders and cut off the only way of safety 
from the brave soldiers whose courage had kept back the bulk of the allies. 
Thus this heroic rearguard, 200 guns, and immense stores were taken from 
Napoleon. It is true that the enemy lost more than 24,000 men, but this 
enormous loss did not compensate for the disorganisation of the French 
army, the wreck of fortunes, and the ruin of French influence in Europe. 
The battles of Leipsic cost the French 30,000 men, of whom 20,000 were 
killed ; 22,000 more were left wounded in the Leipsic hospitals, and 17 
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generals were taken. ^ The king of Saxony was made prisoner. They 
proclaimed him a traitor to the allies for not having betrayed his ally. He 
was taken to Prussia. 


Napoleon was behind the last bridge of Lindenau when the Elster bridge 
was blown up. He formed his guard into battle array and fixed his batteries, 
being obliged to protect the debris of his army as far as the Saale. Ere he 
reached the Rhine with his shattered troops, he had to encounter a glaring 


instance of political ingratitude. If he had bestowed benefits on any land, it 
was Bavaria, which he had amplified, honoured, and made a kingdom of. 
Now an army of Bavarians crossed his path, and barred his entry into 
France. They occupied Hanau. A charge of the remnant of the old imperial 
guard sufficed to punish and to rout the Bavarians. 


The revolutionary tide that twenty years previously had overflowed the 
Alps and the Rhine, changing the face and destroying the old landmarks of 
Europe, devastating some regions, but, it must be owned, fertilising others, 
was now rolled back into its ancient bed ; and the monarchs, like the 
cultivators of Egypt after an inundation of the Nile, began again to claim 
and mark the properties. Germany had already freed itself. Hanover 
resumed its allegiance to England. Holland dismissed its French governor, 
and recalled its ancient stadholder. Bernadotte in the north, and Murat in the 
south, alone held their regal stations by joining the allies against Napoleon. 
The king of Naples advanced in concert with the Austrians against tlie 
prince Eugene and aided in expelling the French from Italy. The emperor 
himself now set free the pope and Ferdinand of Spain, both to retake 
possession of their dominions. The English, under Wellington, had already 
driven the French to the north of the Pyrenees. 


In the meantime the victorious sovereigns at Frankfort answered the 
demand for peace made by Napoleon. They offered him France, imperial 
France, with the Rhine for its boundary. Not to have accepted this fair, this 
generous offer, was madness. Even if he intended to renew the struggle at 
another time, he should have closed with such an offer, that left him Mainz, 
Antwerp, France, and years to recruit his exhausted resources. Pride and 
honour both forbade ; he could not bear the idea of rendering the realm less 
than he had received it from the republic, whose unextinguished partisans 
might well call him to account. In addition to this he possessed that 
character, so common, of a hard bargainer, and carried his pretensions far 
beyond either right or reason, nay, believed in their justice. In answer to the 
offer of the allies, he declaimed against the maritime superiority and laws of 
England, and called on her to abate them, precisely as if the balance of 
victory were reversed. But fortune had spoiled him. His faculties (we must 
except his military talents) had been developed in prosperity, and could not 
suit themselves to the hard laws of misfortune. 


[ 1 There Is bound to be discrepancy in the figures of such a conflict of the 
numbers engaged and the losses. Seeleycsays : ” Perhaps nearly half a 
million of men were engaged in these final battles. It is reckoned that in the 
last three days the Prussians lost 16, the Russians 21, and the Austrians 
14,000 men €@ total, 51,000. Napoleon left 2.3,000 behind him in the 
hospitals and 15,000 prisoners ; his dead may have been 15,000.” Von 
Sybel ‘ sums up the result as follows: “The three days’ battle had cost the 
allies 42,000 men, the French n8,O00 killed and wounded, and 30,000 
prisoners. In the retreat all precipitated themselves towards the Rhine 
regardless of discipline, and as now a fatal epidemic increased the losses of 
the war, the destruction of the powerful army was almost as great as the 
preceding year. The imperial might for the second time was now 
irretrievably and irreparably lost.” White.‘ calls the battle of Leipsic ” the 
greatest battle of wliich any record is kept. The huddled millions of Xerxes, 
or any Indian invader, present nothing to the mind but confusion and 
disorder. But at Leipsic the numbers of those ancient and barbaric hosts 
were nearly equalled, and all the skill of modern warfare and the 
destructiveness of modern weapons were brought into play.” ] 
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Yet his enemies were not confined to the land beyond the Rhine. The old 
royalists stirred in the provinces ; the republicans in the capital. The 
constitutionalists of the first national assembly began to raise their heads, 
and build hopes of seeing a representative government or a restoration of 
the Bourbons. This party€#@ to Napoleon’s astonishment, displayed itself 
in his legislative body. Five of its members, intrusted with the drawing up 
of an address, ventured to speak of the liberty of the subject ; of the 
necessity of accepting peace, and being contented with the frontier of the 
Rhine, containing a territory more extensive than the “ancient monarchy.” 
This last allusion excited all the indignation of the emperor ; he called the 
members factious men, sold to England ; accused them of talking of liberty 
when national independence was at stake ; and concluded by dissolving the 
assembly and shutting up its hall of meeting. 


Meantime the garrisons left in the fortresses of Germany surrendered one 
by one, and the allies had made preparations to pass the Rhine. Dearly were 
the French to pay the loss of that neutrality of Switzerland, which they had 
set the example of breaking. The Austrians now marched through this 
country upon a part of France undefended by fortresses, and turned, as it 
were, the flank of the Rhine ; Bliicher crossed the river ; Billow still more 
north ; whilst Wellington advanced from the Pyrenees.“ Napoleon was 
menaced in Paris with the same fate that had attended him at Leipsic ; but 
he resolved to make a lion’s fight of it ; the memory of the great Frederick 
and his reverses cheered him. After naming [SIaria Louisa regent and 
intrusting his empress and her infant son to the national guards of his 
capital. Napoleon left the city for his forlorn campaign, on the 25th of 
January, 1814. 


Schwarzenberg, having marched through upper Burgundy, had come upon 
the Seine ; the course of which he pursued towards Paris. Bliicher, from 
Mainz, passing the Vosges, had reached the Mame. Betwixt these two rivers 
lay the chief force of the attack, amounting to 150,000 men. Napoleon 
could not muster half the number ; and few, very few, could be called 
soldiers, at least as yet. Advancing from Chalons, the emperor, throwing 
himself betwixt Schwarzenberg and Bliicher, directed, as usual, his first 
blow against the latter. The Prussian commander occupied Brienne, the 
scene of Napoleon’s school-days. Napoleon himself exchanged blows with 
the foe, and was obliged to parry the lances of the Cossacks. Bliicher was 
driven back at length, but not routed, rallying to a position behind Brienne, 
called Rothiere, where, in the space of a day, he was certain of being 
supported by the army of Schwarzenberg. This junction, which Napoleon 
had fought the battle of Brienne to prevent, now took place ; and Bliicher 
and Schwarzenberg attacked the French in turn, on the 1st of February, with 
vast superiority of force. Alexander and Frederick William were both 
present to encourage their army. The French wings resisted heroically, 
covering the retreat, which Avas effected in the night. A great number of 
cannon and prisoners was abandoned. Such was the ominous 
commencement of the campaign. 


Bliicher now was all eager to push on to Paris. Being joined by two fresh 
divisions, he separated from Schwarzenberg and the Austrians, tardy in 


CHAPTER II 


Scythians and Cimmerians 


The Scythians, 400. Scythian influences in Asia Minor, 400. Scythian 
movements, 401. Herodotus on the customs of the Scythians, 404. The 
Cimmerians, 410. 


their advance both from character and from policy. The emperor Francis 
still wished not to annihilate Napoleon’s power ; and under his influence the 
congress of Chatillon opened, to make another attempt at negotiation, 
whilst Bliicher persisted in advancing along the Marne. Napoleon, with his 
eye on 


[ 1 The allies, on December 1st, 1813, declared that they warred not on 
France, but on Napoleon, | 
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the Prussians, sent Caulaincourt to tlie congress assembled now at 
Chatillon. In these openings towards accommodation, some new gleams of 
hope ever occurred to distract the emperor from a sense of his forlorn 
condition. Bliicher’s rash advance now inspired him with the plan of 
surprising and defeating the Prussians. The idea took possession of him ; 
and so full was he of it that he refused to sanction the carte blanche to treat, 
which a few days previously he had given to Caulaincourt. The Prussian 
general was thus unwittingly, and by his imprudence as much as his 
sagacity, the ruin of his sworn foe. Bent on defeating Bliicher, Napoleon, on 
the 9th of February, refused to approve of the conditions sent to him from 
Chatillon by Caulaincourt ; and thus nailing up the postern of safety, till 
then left open for him, he resolved to sally to the point, to conquer or to fall. 


napoleon’s last victories 


He now abandoned even the important town of Troyes, and transferring his 
army by cross-roads and forced marches from the Seine to the Marne, he 
surprised the flank of Bliicher, as that general was marching in all boldness 
upon Paris, confident that the day of La Rothiere had been the last serious 
effort of the French. In this he was severely disappointed. Napoleon fell 
upon his centre at Champaubert (February 10th), composed of Russians ; 
defeated, routed it, and took a great number of prisoners and cannon. The 
van, under Osten-Sacken, was thus cut off from its rear, under Bliicher. 


Napoleon, losing not a moment, came up with the former at Montmirail 
(February 11th), and gained a victory over it equally decisive. It was thus 
that Bliicher, by his rashness, lost two-thirds of his army : he redeemed the 
blunder, however, by the obstinacy with which, at the head of the remaining 
third, he retreated before Napoleon, until the advance of the Austrians on 
the side of the Seine recalled the emperor. The success of Montmirail 
@@@ the despatch of captured Prussians, Russians, and their cannon to 
Paris €@ now elated Napoleon. Even after the first advantage of 
Champaubert, he had written to his plenipotentiaries at Chatillon to take a 
prouder attitude. Now, as he approached the Austrians, an officer of their 
army advanced to propose an armistice, and press the acceptance of the 
conditions of Chatillon. Napoleon, victorious, returned for answer that he 
was willing to accede to those of Frankfort ; but Belgium he would not 
cede. ” Recollect,” said he, “that I am nearer to Munich than my foes to 
Paris.” 


Now took place the combat of Montereau. Schwarzenberg’s advanced guard 
of Austrian and Wiirtemberg troops occupied it, and defended a position in 
advance of the bridge. On the 17th the}/ were driven from this ; but Victor, 
duke of Belluno, rendered inactive by age, or by the loss of his son-in-law, a 
general officer slain in the morning, failed to support the attack of the 
bridge. Napoleon was grievously offended with Victor for his remissness, 
and deprived him of his command, which he gave to Gerard. Victor 
confessed his fault, and was generous enough not to desert or retort upon 
his master in the decline of his fortune. ” I will take a musket,” said the 
marshal, distressed even to tears. Napoleon himself was touched by the 
appeal : he embraced his lieutenant, and gave him another command. S’ 


The cannon-balls rebounded on the frozen ground, and dismounted the guns 
of the guards. Napoleon was on foot in the midst of this park ; in vain was 
he told that the danger was great €€@ the grapeshot touched his boots, 
the veteran gunners and artillerymen were furious with him, and said with 
their soldierly familiarity, “Your place is not here.” Napoleon answered n. 
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smilingly, ” There, there, my brave fellows OOO the bullet that will kill 
me is not yet cast ! ” Protected by the artillery of the guard, the infantry and 
cavalry flung themselves into Montereau, and the Wlirtemberg troops were 
cut to pieces in the narrow streets. Victory, then, once more Victory ! 


The battle of Montereau, a great day for Napoleon, was dearly purchased ; 
the more the emperor exposed himself, the more ill-tempered, imperious, 
and exacting he became ; he reproached everyone, for he did not spare 
himself. Duties were no longer performed with alacrity, ardour in the ranks 
was no longer what it had been ; a certain general, formerly brave and 
daring, had badly executed a cavalry manoeuvre ; the Cossacks had seized 
some ordnance of the guard under the orders of General Guyot ; at 
Montereau, Napoleon reproached General Digeon for allowing the artillery 
of the guard to lack bullets ; Montbrun had permitted the Cossacks to seize 
the forest of Fontainebleau ; Marshal Victor was not speedy enough in 
reaching the bridge of Montereau. Napoleon exacted great things because 
he himself performed them ; misfortune had made him gloomy @@@ he, 
the great magician, demanded more than miracles ; he felt the need of a 
young army, of reconstructing it upon new foundations ; the marshals were 
growing weary ; only Mortier and Marmont were still in his confidence ; 
Ney was becoming insubordinate and ill-tempered, Oudinot was covered 
with wounds and losing his activity ; Victor was riddled with bullets ; 
OO © they were in need of rest. Mortier and Marmont possessed his 
whole confidence ; he cast his eyes over the young generals whom he 
wished to raise to the rank of marshal of France &€@ Bertrand, Gerard, 
Bourmont, and Maison, all of incontestable ability. It was a happy idea to 
raise the tone of the personnel of his camps. J 


On the 23rd of February the French, following up the advantage of 

Montereau, re-entered Troyes. Some royalists had displayed their opinions 
in this town : one unfortunate gentleman was executed on this account. At 
Troyes came another flag of truce from the Austrians, wishing to establish 
an armistice. Napoleon would not hear of any that did not extend upon the 


whole line. Bliicher, the beaten Bliicher, appeared in the field again with a 
fresh army of 100,000 men, made up of reinforcements and reserves. He 
pressed Schwarzenberg to join him in giving battle : the Austrian persisted 
in retreating. Bliicher then, with unexampled hardihood, resolved to renew 
the very attempt which had proved so destructive to him, viz., to advance 
again towards the capital. He now chose another road, and other allies. 
Leaving Schwarzenberg and his Austrians to operate by themselves to the 
south of Paris, Bliicher crossed the Marne, and drew near to the Prussian 
and Russian army of Biilow and Wintzingerode. With these he hoped to 
force his way towards the French capital, northward of the Marne. 


Against this new manoeuvre Napoleon was called to provide. The emperor 
now marched across the Marne, hoping once more to surprise Bliicher. The 
Prussian, more wary this time, retreated opportunely to Soissons, which the 
Russians had already taken. Napoleon crossed the Aisne after them, and 
came up with the Russians, who occupied the heights of Craonne. The 
battle was fought on the morrow, the 6th of March. The Russians held their 
ground against the most furious and valiant attacks during the entire day, 
and then retreated in good order to Laon, where the Prussians united with 
them. The result, however it might claim to be called victory, was, in 
Napoleon’s critical situation, a defeat. He had lost thousands, henceforth 
irreparable, s and had merely repulsed the foe. Bliicher, by adopting this 
mode of warfare, \ which had so well succeeded with the English in 
Portugal and Spain, viz., \,king up positions on eminences, and there 
awaiting the attack, now 
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paralysed all the efforts of his impetuous foe. Another battle, similar to 
Craonne, took place not far from it, at Laon, three days after. Marmont, 
commanding the French left, advanced too far, was surprised by Bliicher, 
and his whole wing routed and destroyed. 


Here vanished Napoleon’s last hopes of superiority and retrieval. He 
instantly despatched word to Caulaincourt to treat on any terms with the 
allies ; but the message arrived too late. Austria, by a treaty concluded on 
the 1st of March, had agreed to join the allies in inexorable war with 
Napoleon, should he not consent to their conditions, and the negotiations 
were closed. The French were on all sides driven back upon their capital. 


Disasters now thickened upon the doomed Napoleon @€€ doomed 
indeed by his own obstinacy as much as by fate. The successes of 
Wellington enabled Bordeaux to display its royalism and attachment to the 
Bourbons. Talleyrand had grasped at the first chance of overthrowing him 
whom he rightly considered as a despot, and of establishing a constitutional 
government under the Bourbons. The leanings of Austria in favour of the 
wife and family of Napoleon were overcome, and the vague inclinations of 
Alexander were fixed in favour of the long-exiled race of French monarchs. 


In the meantime Bonaparte, like the stag at bay, had turned from Bliicher to 
Schwarzenberg ; who, in his absence, had recovered the ground lost 
subsequent to the affair at Montereau. The emperor, to check him, fought 
his last battle on the 20th of March, at Arcis, where his troops, wearied and 
disheartened, at length gave up, and lost their long-supported energy and 
victory together. Napoleon now refused to retreat to his capital, but resolved 
to fling himself in the rear of his enemies, fall upon their straggling parties, 
cut off their communications, and distract them, if possible, from Paris. He 
liked the confusion consequent upon these audacious and anomalous 
manoeuvres, which disturbed his enemies in their plans and calculations, 
and which afforded him the best chance of advantage. Sallying therefore 
eastward, betwixt the Aube and the Marne, Napoleon reached St. Dizier 
with a portion of his army. The divisions of Mortier and Marmont were 
ordered to join him ; but these, intercepted by the allies, who did not allow 
their advance on Paris to be interrupted, were driven back upon the capital. 


On Sunday, the 27th of March, the inhabitants heard the sound of war 
approach. The roar of cannon was in the direction of Meaux ; and these 
portents were followed by the marshalling of national guards, the crowding 
in of frighted peasants, wounded and straggling soldiers. The gay 
boulevards were soon converted into a long bivouac. Terror and incertitude 


were in most countenances, indignant sorrow in some, joy in few. Marshals 
Marmont and Mortier had posted their scanty force round Paris, and 
scarcely removed from its frail walls, except where the heights of 
Montmartre and Belleville and the castle of Vincennes offered advantages 
of ground or support. Within the walls Joseph Bonaparte held the 
command. The empress, an amiable and affectionate wife, was not a 
heroine, and now fled with her son from the menaced scene of strife. The 
boy, it is said, sliowed extreme reluctance to depart. Joseph, on his part, 
showed a degree of confidence. It was hoped that the enemy were not in 
force, that Napoleon might arrive with aid. Prolonged defence was 
impossible ; and a firm attitude was preserved merely lest any advantages, 
that time or the emperor could bring, might be lost. 


On the 30th the allied troops commenced the attack of the several heights ; 
but, the Prussians not having come up in sufficient force on the right, the 
brunt of the battle was on the heights of Belleville and at Pantin, 
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where the small number of French made a gallant resistance, but were, in 
the end, overpowered. The young pupils of the Polytechnic school plied the 
guns; and many perished in this their first essay of arms. From the very 
first the sovereigns had proffered to spare the city by capitulation : it was 
now accepted by Marmont, who had received permission of Joseph to this 
effect. After the order that prince had fled. On the last day of March the 
emperor of Russia and the king of Prussia entered Paris in triumph at the 
head of their troops, welcomed with all the outward appearance of joy by 
the Parisians. The views of the monarchs were sufficiently evinced by their 
dining with Talleyrand on that day. Caulaincourt, who arrived from 
Napoleon, was obliged to wait for an answer. 


That rejected child of fortune had found at St. Dizier that his eccentric 
march had failed in diverting the allies from their march upon the capital. 
He had made the great blunder of supposing that those generals who fought 


to the utmost whilst under his eye, or dreading his censure, were likely to 
exert themselves for victory when defeat would forever deliver them from 
an imperious and unfortunate master. Napoleon bent his steps back towards 
the capital by Troyes, and the main road of Fontainebleau. He had already 
passed that town, when he encountered, on the evening of the 30th, some of 
the troops of Mai-mont, retiring by virtue of the capitulation. He could 
scarcely credit the tidings. Joseph’s flight, Marmont’s surrender, seemed 
inexplicable to him. He persisted in advancing ; and it was only by 
persuasion, almost amounting to force, that he was made to believe in the 
loss of his capital, and to return to Fontainebleau : thence he despatched 
Caulaincourt to Paris. S’ 


napoleon’s abdication 


Napoleon was still to be feared, for he could raise seventy thousand men, 
and provoke civil war. Nothing was more pressing than the need of rallying 
the army round the provisional government, by demonstrating to it that 
peace was essential, and its conclusion was entirely in its hands. Moreover, 
the army was worn out and demoralised, the officers were doubtful, 
divided, and in despair. Discipline galled them. Napoleon was treated, even 
in the heart of his staff, as a raving lunatic. 


Caulaincourt therefore went to Fontainebleau to tell the emperor that the 
powers were resolved not to treat with him, and that Alexander offered him 
the iskind of Elba as a place of retirement. He found him engaged in a 
scheme for driving the allies out of Paris. They had divided their forces ; 
Schwarzenberg was established on the left bank of the river with eighty 
thousand men ; the remainder were in Paris or on the right bank. Napoleon 
estimated that with his seventy thousand men who would be mobilised on 
Ath of April, he could crush Schwarzenberg’s eighty thousand, surprise the 
troops occupying Paris, give battle again to them and force the sovereigns 
to a compromise. On the 4th he addressed the soldiers to this effect, to the 
amazement of the staff. Lefebvre, Ney, Oudinot, and ISlacdonald, 
respectful but incensed, above all at the idea of a battle in Paris, repenting 
like the senate of their prolonged compliance, at last yielded to solicitations 
which beset them on all hands. They entered the emperor’s room, and 
revealed the true situation of affairs in regard to which he was deceived, and 


asserted that they were no longer able to count on the discipline of the 
troops. Napoleon bade them withdraw, and immediately drew up a state- 


[1 The total loss according to Dareste* was 6,000. ] 
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ment declining that ” having been proclaimed by the powers the onlj/ 
obstacle to the re-establishment of peace in Europe ; true to his principles, 
he was ready to relinquish the throne, to leave France and even give up his 
life for the country, inseparable from his son’s rights and those of the 
regency, the empress and the laws of the empire.” 


Ney and Macdonald undertook to take this document to Alexander, and 
plead the king of Rome’s cause to him, which it seemed to them would 
reconcile their fidelity and the exigencies of the situation. During this time, 
Marmont, whose corps was camped on the Essonne and covering 
Fontainebleau, yielded to pressing solicitations, and allowed himself to be 
persuaded that he was called upon to play a military part equal to the 
political role of Talleyrand. He entered into negotiations with 
Schwarzenberg. His generals of division, incensed against Napoleon, and 
accusing him of being willing to let his last soldier be killed, refused to 
obey an order summoning them to Fontainebleau, led the 6th army corps to 
Versailles, and left the Essonne unprotected. 


This movement was not carried through without protest and complaint. A 
military plot was feared, for officers and soldiers, influenced by different 
feelings, were speculating as to what they ought to do. Marmont, who was 
in Paris, returned to them, and controlled them. 


Ney, Macdonald, and Caulaincourt, having obtained no concession from the 
sovereigns, returned and informed Napoleon that a simple abdication was 
insisted upon. Napoleon had disguised his expectation of it. He took 
Caulaincourt aside, and declared that he could prolong the war from the 


other side of the Loire, but that it would mean to turji a foreign into a civil 
war, and so he was resolved to abdicate. Realising the truth, he spoke of 
himself, of his generals, and of France with the clear insight and calm of 
fixed resolution. He asked only for conditions on behalf of the army and of 
France. He wanted even now an improved frontier. Caulaincourt pointed 
out that such a wish was useless, since they refused to make terms with him 
; so he called his marshals together and read them an act of simple 
abdication. 


Since the flight of the government and the proclamation of its downfall, 
recriminations broke out. Napoleon was the object of the most unheard-of 
passion. It was one unanimous howl against the “Corsican Ogre,” the 
assassin of the duke d’Enghien, the author of the ambuscade at Bayonne, 
the man who had slaughtered so many thousands of men, and who, it was 
said, reserved for Paris, in wishing to attempt a battle within its walls, the 
fate of Moscow. 


The excitement was at its height and the reaction unrestrained. The fallen 
idol was, as always, despised and insulted. The statue on the Austerlitz 
column was thrown down. And as every revolution has its vile tside, there 
were not wanting those ready to flatter the sovereigns and even the emigres 
who had served in the foreign armies. Another, but more natural movement, 
was the sudden enthusiasm for the cause of the princes. Each day it was felt 
more forcibly that the Bourbons were necessary, that they alone could 
reconcile France with the rest of Europe and restore her liberty. It is better, 
as Meaux ^ has rightly said, to bow before a principle than before a master. 


The sovereigns signed, on the 11th, a treaty with Napoleon, by which they 
gave him the island of Elba and an income of two millions for himself, and 
two more for liis family. To Marie Louise and her son, the duchies of Parma 
and Plaisance were given.* 
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HENRI MARTIN ON NAPOLEON’S ABDICATION 


Ney adhered to the new government as the majority of marshals, ministers, 
and officials of all kinds had already done. Caulaincourt and Macdonald 
declared that their duty towards Napoleon would not be accomplished until 
after the fulfilment of the conditions which had just been signed, and they 
returned to Fontainebleau which was becoming more and more deserted. 
The important personages of the army had left one after the other to carry 
their adherence to the new power. The conduct of Macdonald contrasted so 
much the more nobly with that of the men who owed their fortune to 
Napoleon, because the emperor did not like him and had put him aside. 
Napoleon, who had so little faith in disinterestedness and virtue, Avas 
touched as much as he could be by their unexpected generosity. He thanked 
Macdonald and at the same time offered him as a souvenir his Egyptian 
sword given him by Murad Bey on the banks of the Nile. 


Napoleon had an interview that evening with Caulaincourt, who carried 
away lasting recollections of it. His language was of a surprising grandeur. 
He concentrated upon it all the forces of his genius to rise above the history 
of his time, and to judge men and things impartially. He posed before 
posterity as he wished to appear to it, perhaps with that kind of sincerity 
great actors possess when they put themselves into roles. He made an effort 
to convince the sole auditor charged with conveying his words to the world, 
and he made an effort also perhaps to convince himself that he had acted 
only in the interests of France. He repeated this expression which had 
already escaped him once before ; he rej)eated it with real and profound 
agony @@@ “Ah, to leave France so little, after having received her so 
great! ” What more could one add ! It is the sentence of the 18th Brumaire 
pronounced by its author. 


It was a solemn farewell to life which the fallen emperor had intended to 
make. He had always believed in destiny rather than in providence. Destiny 
had pronounced against him. He had none of those religious principles 
which forbid a man to take leave of life before God calls him. He dismissed 
Caulaincourt and swallowed a potion of opium combined with other 
deleterious substances. It was, it is affirmed, a similar potion to the one 
composed for Condorcet by Cabanis. He called back Caulaincourt, gave 
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him instructions for his family, bade him farewell and embraced him. The 
death which he had summoned did not come. A violent vomiting spell 
saved him €€@ unfortunately for himself and for the French. He 
returned to life to cause fresh troubles for France. 


Resigned to living, he expected to find his wife and son on the path of exile 
which he was about to tread. He had previously made Marie Louise promise 
to seek an interview with tho emperor, her father, in the hope that Francis I 
would give her Tuscany instead of Parma. Marie Louise accordingly went 
to see Francis I at Rambouillet ; but she did not obtain Tuscany and her 
father persuaded her to leave for Vienna with her son instead of rejoining 
her husband during his dreary journey across France. She was made to 
believe that she could join him later on the island of Elba. Marie Louise, 
incapable of thinking and deciding herself, obeyed her father as she would 
have obeyed her husband. Napoleon never again saw either his wife or his 
son. 


On the 20th of April, everything being ready for the departure of Napoleon, 
and the commissioners of the four great powers who were to accompany 
him having arrived, Napoleon assembled the national guard 
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in a circle in the court of honour at the chateau of Fontainebleau and 
addressed to them his farewells. ” Soldiers,” said he, ” one mission is left to 
me, and it is to fulfil that that I consent to live. It is to relate to posterity the 
great things which we have done together.” Would to God that he had kept 
his word and had done nothing else ! He kissed the flag of the old guard. 
These brave soldiers, who saw in him only the man who had led them so 
many times to victory, burst into tears. Seven or eight hundred of them were 
to form the army left to the man who had disposed of a million soldiers, the 
army of the sovereign of Elba. They had left in advance and Napoleon 
started without other escort than the generals Drouot and Bertrand, and the 
four foreign commissioners with their suites. 


In the first departments they traversed, from the Seine-et-Marne to AUier, 
the people who had seen the invasion from close at hand forgot the evil 
Napoleon had done, and saw in him only the defender of the land. They 
cried : ” Vive Vempereur ! Down with the strangers ! ” Beyond Lyons 
where the people had not seen the enemy the population became hostile. 
The old royalist and Catholic passions were aroused in proportion as they 
advanced towards the south, the crowd cried: ” Vive le roi ! Down with the 
tyrant ! ” Some groups screamed, ” Vivent les allies!” At Avignon and at 
Orgon, a furious populace assailed the carriages, clamouring to have the 
tyrant delivered up to them to hang or to throw into the Rhone. This man, 
who had lived with indifference in the midst of bullets and balls, quailed 
before these ignoble perils. He masqueraded in a foreign uniform and 
without this disguise the commissioners of the allies could not perhaps have 
succeeded in saving his life at Orgon. 


This sad journey ended at the gulf of St. Raphael on the coast of Provence 
@@@ at Frejus, precisely the same point where General Bonaparte had 
landed on his return from Egypt. An English frigate was waiting for him 
and carried him to the isle of Elba. He landed the 4th of May at the port of 
Porto Ferrajo. 


While the empire was completing its ruin at Essonne and at Fontainebleau, 
and the fallen emperor was on his way into exile, the new government was 
working laboriously at the task of establishing itself at Paris. ^ 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE END OF NAPOLEON 


[1814-1815 A.D.] 


War is the condition of this world. From man to the smallest insect all are at 
strife, and the glory of arms, which cannot be obtained without the exercise 
of honour, fortitude, courage, obedience, modesty, and temperance, excites 
the brave man’s patriotism and is a chastening corrective for the rich man’s 
pride. It is yet no security for power. Napoleon, the greatest man of whom 
history makes mention 00O Napoleon, the most wonderful commander, 
the most sagacious politician, the most profound statesman, lost by arms 
Poland, Germany, Italy, Portugal, Spain, and France. Fortune, that name for 
the unknown combinations of infinite power, was wanting to him, and 
without her aid the designs of man are as bubbles on a troubled ocean. 


000 Napier. & 


ROYALISM was struggling with the party representing national 
sovereignty in the commission charged by the senate with preparing a 
constitution. The abbe de Montesquiou, the confidential man of the 
pretendant, did not succeed in causing the principle of a sovereign right 
superior to the will of the nation to be admitted. The formula adopted was 
the following : ” The Frencli people voluntarily calls to the throne of 
France, Louis Stanislas Xavier of France, brother of the last king, and, after 
him the members of the house of Bourbon.” 


The reign was not to commence until the day when he took oath to the 
constitution. Executive power was conferred on the king, who shared the 
legislative power with the senate and a chamber of deputies. The 
constitution sanctioned individual freedom, freedom of religion, freedom of 
the press, the sale of national lands, the public debt, and proclaimed 


forgetfulness of all acts committed since the commencement of the 
Revolution. The principles of ‘89 were preserved; in the sad position in 
which France was placed there was no better course than to rally around 
this constitution which was voted by the senate on the 6th of April and 
accepted by the legislative body. 


The bourgeoisie received the prince well and he was gracious to them. He 
was conducted to Notre Dame, then to the Tuileries. It had been twenty-two 
years since his unfortunate brother Louis XVI had made his exit, and 
twenty-five since he himself had fled from France after the taking of the 
Bastille. Talleyrand and his circle feared that the public might remember 
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the counter-revolutionary ardour of the prince who had been the leader of 
the emigres. They thought it necessary to give some pledge that the old 
regime would not be brought back and in the Moniteur of the next day a 
happy expression was attributed to the count of Artois : ” Nothing is 
changed in France, there is only one Frenchman more ! ” Tlie count of 
Artois did not disown this invention of a clever man, the count Beugnot, but 
he held firmly to his desire of being recognised unconditionally as 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom just as he had entered Paris 
unconditionally. The emperor of Russia intervened and signified to the 
count of Artois that the allies were pledged to the senate and to the nation. 
The count of Artois had to yield. 


The national tricolour cockade, at the moment when it was being 
abandoned in Paris for the white, was still honoured by numerous French 
soldiers from the banks of the Garonne to those of the Elbe and many deeds 
of war distinguished the last efforts of French arms even after Napoleon had 
laid down his sword. Carnot, at Antwerp, had shielded the city and fleet 
from the attacks of the English. At Bergen-op-Zoom the English lost 4,000 


men in an attack which for them resulted in disaster. The allies were also 
rudely driven back at Maubeuge. Suchet, obliged by Napoleon to send the 
best part of his forces against Lyons, had re-entered France with the rest, 
trying to rejoin Soult. The latter had retreated upon Toulouse with 36,000 
men, followed by Wellington, who had 60,000. Towards evening he 
abandoned Toulouse and retired on Carcassonne where he was certain of 
being rejoined by Suchet. An emissary of the provisional government 
finally arrived, too late to prevent the carnage of Toulouse ; but too early in 
the opinion of the old French soldiers of Spain, who were hoping for a 
revenge. 


The armistice was gradually established everywhere : it was now a question 
of fixing the conditions of peace. They were sure to be grievous in any case. 


Talleyrand, the sceptical egotist who held the direction of foreign affairs in 
his hands, thought only of making himself popular for a few days by 
concluding as quickly as possible an agreement for the departure of the 
foreigners. He had a compact signed by the count of Artois on the 23rd of 
April, in accordance with which ” all hostilities on land or sea were 
suspended between the allied powers and France,” until the treaty of peace, 
which should be concluded as soon as possible. The foreign powers 
promised to leave French territory as it had been the 1st of January, 1792, as 
soon as the places without these limits still occupied by French troops 
should be 


Louis Gabriel Suchet 


(1770-1826) 
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evacuated and returned to the allies. The total restoration of these places 
was to be effected by the 1st of June. 


On seeing the feebleness and incapacity of the count of Artois from near at 
hand, everybody was looking forward to the arrival of the new king, in 
whom people tried to hope. On the 20th of April he left his retreat at 
Hartwell in the environs of London, where he had resided since he had left 
Russia, and made a solemn entry into London. The English, intoxicated 
with pride at having overturned Napoleon and having made a king of 
France, welcomed him with the white cockade in their hats. The new king, 
escorted by an English squadron, crossed that strait which Napoleon had for 
so long dreamed of crossing at the head of a victorious French fleet. He 
landed at Calais, the 2-l:th of April, and was received with the acclamations 
which always greet a new power and which the satisfaction over a return to 
peace at that moment made sincere. From there he proceeded slowly to 
Paris. c 


THE RETURN AND MISTAKES OF THE BOURBONS 


The Parisians were somewhat disappointed when they saw in the person of 
their legitimate king an old man of prodigious obesity, with heavy brood- 
ing features and perpetual gout. Sitting by his side, however, was another 
resuscitation of the past, which awoke more painful feelings still. It was the 
duchess d’ Angoulerae, the unfortunate daughter of Louis XVI, and so long 
a prisoner in the Temple. She now advanced with withered countenance 
along the same road, covered with arches of triumph, leading to the 
Tuileries, over which her mother had been so pitilessly dragged to the 
scaffold. Now old names began to be heard again which had had a great 
sound before the Revolution, the possessors of which were only bent on 
making up, by insolence and superiority, for their humble position and 
scanty fare in Leicester square and other haunts of expatriated men. More 
respectable while submitting to their fate, and teaching languages or 
dancing to the citizens of London or Vienna, than when they tried to exert 
their ancient privileges over a people who had ceased to remember the old 
order of affairs, they quickly converted the compassion their protectors had 
felt for their sufferings into dislike. They reclaimed estates which had 
passed through great numbers of hands since they were confiscated in 1793. 


Houses had been built upon their lands, canals dug between their villages ; 
rents had been paid to the intrusive pro])rietors, and Monsieur le Marquis 
would not be satisfied without a full and free restoration of all he had been 
defrauded of so long. And Louis XVIII was scarcely in a position to resist 
his claims, for he himself was playing, on a still greater scale, the same 
game.<^ 


The new monarch @€@@ who called himself “king by the grace of God ” ^ 
without making mention of the national will, who tore down the tricolour 
flag to replace it by the white flag which the French soldiers no longer 
recognised, who finally dated his accession from the death of his nephew, 
Louis XVII, and who called 1814 the nineteenth year of his reign @@@ 
was but little disposed to make concessions. The czar did not love the 
Bourbons and already realised that the revolutions of France would not be 
finished nor the east of Europe established except by liberal institutions 
strong 


[1 The legal title with which Louis ascended the throne is very 
contradictory. “Through God’s grace he became king of France and 
Navarre” @€@ “by the love of the people he was recalled to the throne.” 
The word of the Russian Alexander was proved good when he said that “the 
Bourbons did not improve themselves and could not be improved,” or in 
other terms that they forgot nothing and learned nothing. @@@ Kaiskk../ ] 
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enough to render impossible the return of the old regime. He sustained the 
constitutional pi*oposals drawn up by Talleyrand and the commission of 
senators and deputies. The king was obliged before entering Paris to make 
the declaration of St. Ouen, May 2nd, which promised a representative 
government and the maintenance of the first conquests of the Revolution. 
This declaration was replaced by the constitutional charter, ” taken under 
advise-ment ” May 27th, and ” conceded ” on the 4th of June. 


These are its principal clauses : an hereditary royalty ; two chambers, one 
electoral, the other @€@ that of the peers > chosen by the king, 
both chambers having the vote on taxation and the discussion of laws; 
public and individual liberty ; liberty of the press and of religion ; the 
inviolability of property, even of the national properties that had been sold ; 
responsibility of ministers ; the permanence of the judges ; the guaranty of 
the public debt ; the maintenance of the pensions, ranks, and military 
honours of the old and of the new nobility, as well as of the Legion of 
Honour, whose cross should bear the image of Henry IV in place of that of 
Napoleon ; the free admissibility of all Frenchmen to all offices, civil and 
military ; the maintenance of the great institutions of the empire. 


The czar Alexander had been unwilling to depart before the constitutional 
act was drawn up. When he knew it to be adopted, he and his allies signed 
the treaty of peace on the conditions accepted by Talleyrand, April 23rd, 
and the evacuation of France by the hostile troops began May 30th. 


The charter specified the middle class. Since the empire had fallen, it was 
consoled for the glory and the power that had been lost by the liope of at 
least having found peace and freedom. But with the Bourbons came back 
the emigres, who threatened the new interests gained by the Revolution. For 
minister of war General Dupont was chosen, though his name was attached 
to the disgrace of the first reverse, the capitulation of Baylen. Public 
honours were rendered to the memory of George Cadoudal and of Moreau, 
both notoriously culpable, the one for an attempt at assassination, the other 
for treason. The king closed his ordinances with the old formula of Louis 
XIV: “Since this is our good pleasure.” Ranks and honours were lavished 
upon the emigres, while 14,000 officers who had gained their epaulettes in 
the face of the enemy were reduced to half pay. Soldiers of the army of 
Conde and even men who had never worn a sword were made generals. 
Officers of the marine were restored with the rank immediately above that 
they had held the day of their emigration. Those who had served on the 
British fleet kept the rank wliich the English admiralty had given them. 
Campaigns of war made against France counted as “vacation” (ordinances 
of May 25th). e 


One of the great errors of the Bourbons, an error that even the catastrophe 
of 1815 could not cure them of, was a belief in the existence of a numerous 
and powerful party that had never ceased to desire their return or to work 
efficaciously for it. Tliese illusions might have been sanctified by history 
itself if the Bourbons had known how to reign and to justify, even 
imperfectly, public confidence. But this confidence soon took flight. Each 
day was marked by a fresh mistake. To make a clean sweep of the workers 
and works of the Revolution, to restore, as the saying was, “the continuity 
of the ages, interrupted by unhappy digressions,” that is to say, to 
reconstruct, or rather parody the old regime €€€ such was from the very 
beginning the ostensible and almost openly avowed aim of the ministers of 
Louis XVIII, and of the princes of liis house, whom no law limited from 
meddling in the affairs of the state. 
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The barely promulgated charter was violated in its most essential principles. 
It guaranteed liberty to all religious cults, but as early as June 7th a famous 
law forbade Sunday labour. It granted liberty of the press, but the first law 
framed by the ministry re-established a censorship. Public irritation and 
mistrust came to a head at the spectacle of a cabinet minister, Ferrand, 
confirming all the fears which, with blind and culpable reckless-ness, were 
kept alive in the numerous body of purchasers of the national properties. 


Four months from the date of the restoration of the Bourbons the evil done 
was almost irreparable. Public opinion had nothing to feed on but the 
unconstitutional acts of authority. The very army, for which sheer common 
sense claimed consideration @€@ the army, still wet with its own blood 
and the blood of its enemies, was subjected to contemptible insults. It 
seemed as though men desired by dishonouring the army to dishonour not 
the emperor’s person and reign alone, but the Revolution and the whole of 
new France. The reorganisation of the Hundred Swiss was a yet graver 
error. It seemed like a distinct and menacing protest against the Revolution. 
The charter having safeguarded the Legion of Honour, everything possible 


was done to bring discredit on that noble institution which committed the 
unpardonable sin of dating from the imperial regime. Princes and ministers 
gave away the honour wholesale. 


THE GROWTH OF OPPOSITION 


It was inevitable that such an accumulation of imprudences should sooner 
or later react on the contrivers. Weary as France was of wars and revolts, 
she could not suffer dishonour thus at the hands of debilitated and 
unreasonable authority which, existing only by virtue of its compromise 
with the spirit of the Revolution, seemed to deny that compromise and to 
lean solely on a clique of men with retrograde notions, intrepid only in 
insulting a past they had not known how either to appease or to resist. As 
early as the month of September everything was ripe for a revolution. fif 


The Napoleonic legend dates from this epoch. Constitutionals, liberals, 
carbonari, freemasons, the debris of the republic becoming the debris of the 
empire, the participators in the Hundred-Days, dismissed royalists, 
Orleanists €>@ every party aided in its construction. There was no 
longer any question of the administrative despotism under which France 
had groaned, of the harvests of men mown down each year on all the fields 
of Europe, of the egotistical and unrestrained policy whose deceptions and 
mistakes were paid so dearly by the blood and treasure of France. Separated 
from the empire by an abyss, these platonic partisans set their hero upon a 
mighty pedestal ; he became the modern Csesar, the god of victory, 
Prometheus on his rock. The exaggerations of .poetry became the daily 
language of controversy. 


What was Bonapartism at this time? Barely a dream. The emperor was far 
away, his son, a child, languished under the guardianship of Austria ; his 
brothers had neither partisans nor personal influence ; the powers would not 
have tolerated a member of the Bonaparte family on the throne of France, 
not even Prince Eugene, although he was allied to one of the courts of the 
north. Still more, among so many people who glorified the empire, how 
many were really attached to it by recollection or office ? The empire, set 
up again, would have scattered them, or, perhaps, they would not even have 
come forward to share in its power and honours. For the greater part, 
Bonapartism was only an instrument of opposition. ^ 
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A nation still heaving with so great a storm, with people embittered by the 
animosity of five-and-twenty years, with so many injuries to avenge on 
both sides, and such a total prostration of dignity and honour as the rapid 
alternation of success and defeat had produced, found it impossible to fulfil 
the conditions of the compact it had made between the past and the present. 
It could not satisfy the disinherited seigneur, nor dispossess the roturier of 
his lately purchased estate. “Seigneur,” indeed, and “roturier,” had lost their 
signification, but not their recollections. The seigneur remembered his 
rights and immunities €@ his donjon keep and gilded chair at court; the 
roturier, within a month of the publication of the charter, began to 
remember the little man in the gray riding-coat who had kept those harpies 
so gallantly from the land, and scowled with ill-concealed hatred as he saw 
the tents of the^Tatars and Croats pitched all down the beautiful avenues of 
the Champs Elysees, and met long trains of priests and bishops going to 
return thanks to God for the humiliation of their country. Priests and 
bishops were busy in all directions. Over every death-bed hung a priest 
denouncing endless woes unless the sufferer restored his secularised lands 
to the church, or his government-guaranteed lands to their legitimate 
owners the refugees. 


All this time there was an immense army of the allies to be maintained at 
France’s cost, and an enormous war-contribution to indemnify the invaders 
against the expenses of their campaign. The taxes from ordinary sources 
were dried up ; there was little commerce, and agriculture had come to a 
standstill from the uncertainty of political events. The returned exiles had 
no money, and the whole burden fell on the comparatively opulent middle 
class, who had saved some hard coin, and were now forced to bring it out 
from their depositories under the thatch or in the dry well of the orchard, 
and pour it into commissioners’ hands for the enrichment of Prussians and 
Muscovites. Very slight were the hopes of amelioration from the congress 
which commenced its sittings at Vienna. There, scissors in hand, sat the 


delegates of the allied sovereigns, ready to clip off bits of territory, and 
round the national maps to their own satisfaction. 


Meanwhile a hundred and thirty thousand soldiers had returned to France : 
two hundred thousand more were scattered through the villages and farms. 
They found their fields neglected and their cottages in disrepair, but the 
object of their indignation was changed. They no longer blamed the 
conscription for the want they saw around them, but the foreigner who had 
trod their soil, and the wretched poltroons who, in their absence beyond the 
Rhine, allowed the tricolour to be trampled in the dust. ” If we had been 
there,” they said €€ ” if the Little Corporal had had the men of 
Marengo and Eylau at his side, this would not have happened.” And 
everywhere, shortly after this, there were whispers about great things that 
would occur when the violet appeared in the spring. Ladies wore violets in 
their bonnets, and little sketches were circulated, in which the figure of a 
violet was so disposed that the interval between the leaves formed the well- 
known countenance of the emperor, with his plain gray riding-coat and little 
cocked hat. He was talked of as ” Corporal Violet ” ; and the tedious winter 
wore away. 


It did not seem that the bursting forth of that pretty but common flower 
excited much attention in Elba. The island was guarded by English cruisers, 
and commissioners from various nations were resident to watch that the 
newly appointed monarch of the Elbese territories did not leave his 
domains. There appeared no wish on the part of that somewhat petty 
potentate to withdraw his paternal care from the empire across which he 
could ride ina 
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couple of hours ; and he was busy making roads, building bridges, and 
calculating the expense of a better pier to his imperial city of Porto Ferrajo. 
His only relaxations were scientific discussions with his friends, and quiet 
evening-parties at the house of his sister Pauline. 


NAPOLEON LEAVES ELBA 


It chanced, on the 26th of February, 1815, that the ball at Pauline’s was 
deprived of much of its usual brilliancy. The captain of the English cruiser 
had taken his ship for a few days to Leghorn ; the commissioners of the 
allied powers were absent on leave or otherwise engaged ; and at ten 
o’clock at night a small cannon discharged on the rampart did not interfere 
with the enjoyment of the supper that followed the dance. The report, 
however, had great effect in other quarters. Six hundred men of the Old 
Guard marched silently down to the harbour ; there they were joined by 
four hundred Poles and Corsicans ; and the whole force embarked in a brig 
called The Inconstant. Just before the sails were hoisted, the men caught 
sight of the gray riding-coat and cocked hat as the wearer stepped upon the 
deck. Not a word was said ; the anchor was raised, no obstruction was 
offered ; the little vessel left the lights of the town behind it. Three tedious 
days were passed upon the voyage ; English frigates were swarming 
everywhere, and some one or two passed in sight of TJie Inconstant. At 
length French soil was seen, and the invading army landed in the gulf of 
Juan, near the town of Cannes. The few inhabitants of that district were too 
remote from public affairs, and too ignorant, to be much moved by the 
strange apparition of a thousand men disembarking from a brig from some 
unknown region beyond the sea. 


It was only on the 8th of March that the Parisians read in the Moniteur that 
Napoleon was in France. By this time he was in Lyons at the head of a 
considerable army. All the forces hitherto sent to oppose him had gone over 
at sight of the tricolour. At Grenoble he had been met by a regiment of 
seven hundred men, who prepared to resist his advance. He walked slowly 
forward to the front line, and said, ” My friends, if there is one among you 
who wishes to kill his emperor @@€ his general €@ he has it in his 
power ! ” He unbuttoned the little gray coat to receive the ball, and shouts 
arose of ” Vive Vempereur ! ” while he continued his march with an 
addition of seven hundred men. The same enthusiasm arose among the 
soldiers wherever he appeared @€@ the ranks rushed into each other’s 
arms, and the officers shook hands. Ney, ” the bravest of the brave,” was 
sent to arrest the audacious madman, and promised largely “ before he took 
leave of the king ; but when he came within sight of his ancient chief 


@@@ when he saw the colours he had fought under, and heard the shouts 
of the men he had so often led to battle €@ above all, when he saw the 
sorrowfiil but benignant countenance of his friend and master @@@ all 
his old love and reverence returned : he put his sword into its sheath, and 
was again the Ney of former days €€@ the sworcl of France and 
follower of Napoleon. There was no longer either the power or the will to 
resist. 


The congress was still pursuing its labours at Vienna ; discussions were 
going on about the boundaries and populations of newly constituted states, 
when, on the 25th of March, the duke of Wellington entered the council 
chamber, and informed the plenipotentiaries that their work was all to do 
over again, for the emperor was in Paris, and the grand army as numerous 
and enthusiastic as ever.</ 


[1 Ney had volunteered to bring Napoleon back to Paris in a cage. ] 
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HOW LOUIS XVIII LEFT PARIS AND NAPOLEON CAME BACK 


About midnight of March 19th, in fearful weather, to the sound of wind and 
heavy rain, Louis XVIII, walking with difficult}4 and leaning on M. de 
Blacas and the duke de Duras, first gentleman of the chamber, descended 
the grand staircase of the Tuileries, by the light of torches carried before 
him by an usher. The bodyguards, the national guards on service in the 
palace, the court servants, knelt as he passed and kissed his hands, with 
signs of the greatest grief. He himself appeared deeply moved, and was 
unable to say more than, ” My children, your devotion touches me, but I 
need rest ; I shall see you again.” An hour later, the count of Artois and the 
duke de Berri took the road to Flanders. The ministers, public functionaries, 
and all who thought themselves in any danger, also left during the night. 
The secretary of the council, Vitrolles, started for the south of France, 
charged with all the powers of the king. Such was the hurry of departure 


that Blacas left important papers in his cabinet, which were even 
compromising for some people. But they had remembered to take away the 
crown jewels. 


The king had ordered the closing of the session of the chambers, charged 
the members to separate immediately, to reassemble as soon as possible at 
the place which he would indicate as the provisional seat of his government, 
and declared null and illegal all meetings of either chamber which should 
take place elsewhere without his authorisation. 


The greater part of the troops had received orders to retire to St. Denis. 
With the exception of the Swiss regiments who went immediately, they 
received the announcement of this movement with signs of the greatest 
discontent. They had, however, started in the morning : but, at the first halt, 
an infantry regiment revolted, and a second soon followed the example ; the 
other corps did not fail to imitate it. Soldiers, drunk with joy and wine, went 
through the streets flourishing their swords, and shouting in a manner which 
seemed to menace France with the odious and humiliating rule of the 
soldiery ; at nightfall fatigue and the bad weather began to thin the ranks of 
this multitude without completely dispersing it. And yet Napoleon did not 
appear. He had been at Foiitainebleau since four o’clock in the morning. At 
two o’clock in the afternoon he left for Paris, but the crowds of villagers 
who thronged the route and saluted him with acclamations, the bodies of 
troops, the generals who came to meet him and to whose congratulations he 
was forced to listen, only permitted him to advance slowly; it was eight 
o’clock in the evening when he entered his capital. His carriage, preceded 
by a group of generals, was escorted by only a hundred horsemen. He 
reached the Tuileries by the quays. It was only with great difficulty that he 
was able to cross the gates of the court, obstructed by a mass of officers and 
soldiers, who almost threw themselves under the horses’ feet. Seized by 
vigorous arms, he was literally carried to the foot of the grand staircase, 
which he slowly mounted, with his eyes shut, his arms stretched out in front 
of him, like a blind man, and only expressing his happiness by a smile. He 
found already assembled in the throne-room with his sisters-in-law, Julie 
and Hortense, the wives of his brothers Joseph and Louis, several of his 
former ministers, his intimate servitors, the ladies of the empress’ palace, 
and princesses, giving way to all tlie joy of so unexpected a return of 


fortune. The excitement was such that they kissed his hands and even his 
clotlies. He himself appeared gay, moved, and excited. They say, however, 
that with him a certain anxiety mingled witli the joy of his 
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triumph. The reception of the Parisians had not come up to his expectations. 
Tearing himself from the homage and admiration of the courtiers, he 
occupied himself with the formation of his ministry. J 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION AND A NEW WAR 


In spite of the extreme rapidity and apparent facility of this revolution, 
France showed that it was stupefied. War was imminent, and the immediate 
consequence of this war would be despotism. Napoleon would always be 
the same ; his dream of glory and ambition had become a fixed idea, and he 
flung to Europe a defiance more daring than those of 1813 and 1814. The 
coalition, the ” holy alliance,” still existed, and on the 13th of March the 
Vienna congress declared that the usurper whom it delivered over to public 
vengeance should be a second time overthrown. But finances, an army, 
fortresses €€€ all had to be reconstructed to carry on again such a 
gigantic struggle. 


In vain had Napoleon announced at Grenoble that he would have a 
representative government, and at Lyons that he did not seek conquests. 
Such declarations were too contrary to his own nature to be believed. His 
first acts before arriving in Paris were the proclamation of an amnesty, with 
exceptions, the dissolution of the chambers, and convocation of the 
electoral colleges of the departments to a champ de mai, this being in reality 
an appeal to the sovereignty of the people. Scarcely was he reinstated at the 
Tuileries when he constituted his ministry with Cambaceres and Maret, the 
inevitable Fouche, willing to serve everybody, and Carnot, who in a widely- 
circulated pamphlet had put himself forward as the revolutionary advocate 
against the Bourbons. He sequestered the goods of these latter ; ordered the 


state council to annul the act of dethronement ; abolished the old nobility; 
expelled all emigres from the army, and published a list of a score of 
persons not included in the amnesty. In spite of this exhumation of the 
empire, there were few Bonapartists except those in the army. 


Napoleon, who did not want to convoke a constituent assembly and who, 
moreover, had not time to do so, sent for Benjamin Constant, although he 
was a declared enemy, and charged him to draw up what he chose to call “a 
supplementary act to the imperial constitutions,” for he did not want, any 
more than the Bourbons, to deny his past. Benjamin Constant applied 
himself to the work, and drew up a constitution both wide and liberal, 
conform-ing to the greater number of the principles of the charter. Napoleon 
accepted everything save an article abolishing confiscation, which he 
declared necessary to every government. He was anxious also, as was Louis 
XVIII, that the act should emanate from his will only, so as not to be 
fettered by wills which were foreign to him. 


Finally this act was submitted to the people for sanction, and in the various 
mayoralties received the assent of 1,300,000 voters [against 4,206 negative 
votes]. The number of non-voters was very high. In fact, the public showed 
much indifference. Napoleon named four ministers of state to superintend 
parliamentary discussions, but he himself took little interest in home affairs. 
All his thoughts were of war. The great question was for him to conquer, for 
he was fully aware that as conqueror alone would he be really master. ^ 


Now all Europe was hurrying to battle and besides foreign war there was 
civil war. The allied sovereigns in congress at Vienna declared : ” Napoleon 
had placed himself outside the pale of civil and social relations, and as 
enemy and disturber of the peace of the world he is delivered to public ven- 
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geance.” Thus they outlawed not only the emperor but France. “We march,” 
they said, ” to divide this impious land. It is necessary to exterminate this 


band of brigands called the French army. The world cannot rest in peace 
while there remains a French people. It must be changed into the peoples of 
Burgundy, of Neustria, of Aquitaine, etc. They will tear each other to 
pieces, but the world will be tranquil for centuries.” Bliicher promised the 
Prussian students that he would hang Napoleon. 


These were the words of Brunswick in 1792 at the declaration of Pillnitz in 
the first coalition against France : and they excited in the eastern provinces 
an enthusiasm almost equal to 1792 ; but Napoleon did not love the 
revolutionary troops and moreover in some parts of the country there was 
lassitude, and even defiance. ^ The chamber of deputies showed an 
opposition that wounded Napoleon. ” They want to chain the old arm of the 
emperor ; they drive me along a path that is not mine.” He felt a loss of 
spirit ; he no longer believed in his destiny. ” I had,” he said, a foreboding 
of misfortune.” None the less he displayed all his zeal ; he worked sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four. In fifty days an army of the line of about 
182,000 men was organised. Another of 200,000 national guards mobile 
was prepared for defence and as reserve for the active army. 


The allies had no need of such efforts ; their troops were ready to take the 
field. Austria despatched 300,000 Germans towards the Rhine and the Alps 
; 170,000 Russians were due at Nuremberg towards the middle of June, at 
Mainz on the 1st of July. In Belgium there were already 95,000 Anglo- 
Dutch troops 2 under the command of Wellington, a methodical general 
who lacked great inspirations but who left nothing to chance ; and 124,000 
Prussians under Bliicher, an impetuous old man whom his soldiers called 
Marshal “Forwards” (Marschall Vorwarts). He had most frequently been 
obliged to lead them to the rear ; but he had just conducted them from the 
Oder to the Seine and he was to lead them there again. The arrival of the 
Russians was awaited in order to commence operations. 


THE BATTLE OF QUATRE BRAS AND LIGNY 


The emperor determined to forestall the enemy, the offensive seeming to 

him most in accordance with the genius of the French nation ; above all he 
was loath to abandon to the ravages of the enemy the provinces of the east 
and north, which were showing themselves so devoted to his cause and so 
burning with patriotism. Besides, a great victory in Belgium might change 


many things. “Soldiers,” he said, at the close of his proclamation to the 
troops, ” for every Frenchman who has a heart the moment is come to 
conquer or die,” and he crossed the Sambre with 124,000 men and 350 
cannon (15th of June). He counted on surprising the Prussians ; but 
Lieutenant-General Bourmont went over to the enemy and Bliicher, warned 
of the peril, had time to concentrate his forces at Ligny. The French 
advanced in three sections : the right wing composed of 48,000 men under 
Marshal Grouchy ; the centre of 28,000 under the immediate orders of 
Napoleon ; the left, 48,000 men under Marshal Ney. The right and the 
centre went to meet the 


\} Viel-Casteb’ shows vividly the exhaustion of France and the apathy with 
which Napoleon’s appeals were received, none of his levies being 
responded to with anything apjiroaching his expectations and many districts 
making no answer at all. The army he recruited was greatly exaggerated in 
the reports to deceive Europe ; and France, calming after the first transports 
of joy at the exit of the Bourbons, found that, in place of King Log, she had 
recalled King Stork, the devourer. | 


[2 There were not more than 32,700 English in the army. ] 
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Prussian front ; the left should have seized Quatre Bras in order to arrest the 


English, who could only debouch by that point, and then have fallen back 
on the Prussians to complete their rout. But the orders having been given 
too late, the plan was only half executed ; the English had time to establish 
themselves in force at Quatre Bras; and if Ney with his indomitable energy 
succeeded in conlining them there without allowing a single one of them to 
come to Bliicher’s assistance, he could not co-oper- ate in the attack on the 
Prussians. The emperor had begun a terrible action against the latter ; Ligny 


was twice taken and retaken. One of Grouchy’s lieutenants. General Gerard, 
nevertheless maintained himself there ; and the enemy began to retreat, 
after having suffered considerable losses “ but without having been 
destroyed as they might have been if Count D’Erlon, who commanded 
under Ney, had not been confused by contradictory orders and so marched 
his 


20,000 men between Quatre Bras and Ligny, where they were equally 
useless 


to both battles (16th of June). 


[1 Blticher himself had his horse killed under him, and fell in the middle of 
the French ranks, but he owed his preservation to the oncoming night, 
whose obscurity equally favoured his retreat. He left on the battle-field 
20,000 men, 40 cannon, and 8 standards. 


The French lost G,200 men, 1,000 of whom belonged to the Gerard 
division. The triumph was 


Map illustrating the Battlks of Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo 
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For the moment the Prussians seemed to have been driven back on Namur ; 
it was time to think of the English. Napoleon marched on them on the 17th. 
Wellington, surprised at a ball on the 16th by the news of the approach of 
the French, had preserved great coolness and repaired his want of foresight 
by his activity. During the 16th he had assembled 32,000 men at Quatre 
Bras ; on the 17th, in the course of a few hours, he assembled 70,000 of 
them before the village of Waterloo, on the plateau of Mont St. Jean. He 
had studied this position long beforehand. A year previously he had pointed 
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it out in his despatches as an excellent one to cover Brussels on the side of 
the Sambre, because the two roads of Nivelle and Charleroi meet at the foot 
of this plateau and he was determined to defend himself there to the last. 


Napoleon left Grouchy 34,000 men with orders to follow the Prussians in 
the direction of Namur. He himself with the remainder of his forces joined 
Ney to attack the English. The French army counted only 72,000 
combatants, but they were full of enthusiasm. Wellington, with the forest of 
Soigne behind him and having but one way of retreat, was lost if he were 
not victor. It had been agreed between him and Bliicher that whichever of 
them should find himself attacked should make a desperate resistance in 
order that the other might come to his aid. Wellington had only half kept his 
word the day of Ligny : Bliicher, unhappily for the French, kept his on the 
day of Waterloo. The English general sent to ask for two of his corps ; he 
answered that he would come with all. Wellington therefore counted on the 
Prussians ; but Napoleon also calculated that the Prussians, driven towards 
the Maas or held back by Grouchy, would not arrive. e 


Of all the Napoleonic campaigns this was by far the most rapid and 
decisive. Even the Marengo campaign had lasted a month, but this was 
decided in three days. Leaving Paris on the 12th, Napoleon was in Paris 
again on the 21st, his own fate and that of his empire and that of France 
decided. Everything occurred to make this short struggle the most 
interesting military occurrence of modern history @@@ its desperate 
intensity, its complete decisiveness, the presence for the first and last time 
of the English army in the front of the European contest, the presence of the 
three most renowned commanders. Napoleon, Wellington, and Bliicher. 
Accordingly it has been debated with infinite curiosity, and misrepresented 
on all sides with infinite impartiality. The battle itself was one of the most 
remarkable and terrible ever fought, but was perhaps on both sides rather a 
soldier’s than a general’s battle. It consisted of five distinct attacks on the 
English position : (1) an attack on the English right by the division Reille ; 
(2) an attack on the left by the division D’Erlon (here Picton was killed) ; 
(3) a grand cavalry attack, where the splendid French cavalry ” foamed 
itself away ” upon the English squares ; (4) a successful attack by Ney on 
La Haye Sainte, which Wellington is thought to have too much neglected ; 
it was after this that the French prospects seemed brightest ; (5) the charge 


of the guard. In the middle of the third act of this drama the Prussians began 
to take part in the action. @@* 


doubtless a brilliant one ; but if Napoleon’s orders had been carried out by 
the left winjx there had been an end of Bliicher, and Wellington, alone, 
would have avoided risking a battle against victorious Napoleon. At Quatre 
Bras Marshal Ney displayed a firmness equal to his courage, and sustained 
until nightfall the terrible assaults of the English army. Wellington lost 
5,000 men, Ney 4,000. That memorable lOth cost the French 10,000 dead 
on the two baltlo-tioUls. liiilow’a corps repaired the enemy’s losses ; 
nothing could repair that of the French but a decisive victory. In the 
morning Marshal Ney had destroyed Blucher’s right wing ; in the evening 
ho saved the French army. @@€@ Dk Norvins.\J 
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VICTOR Hugo’s account of the battle of Waterloo 


If it had not rained the night between the 17th and the 18th of June, 1815, 
the future of Europe would have been changed. Certain drops of water, 
more or less, overthrew Napoleon. In order that Waterloo should set an end 
to Austerlitz, providence needed only a little rain ; a cloud crossing the sky 
out of season sufficed for the downfall of a world. The battle of Waterloo 
©@@@ and this gave Bliicher time to arrive @@@ could not commence 
until half-j)ast eleven. Why? Because the earth was soaked. It was 
necessary to wait till it grew a little firmer before the artillery could 
manoeuvre. Napoleon was an officer of artillery and he showed the effects 
of it. There was something of the shooting gallery in his genius. To hammer 
to pieces the squares, to pulverise regiments, to break lines, to grind up and 
scatter masses @@ his way of doing this was to pound, pound, pound, 
unceasingly ; he confided this business to the cannon-ball : a ghastly 
method, which joined to his genius for fifteen years kept this sombre 
pugilist of war invincible. The 18th of June, 1815, he counted more than 


ever on the artillery, since numbers were in his favour. Wellington had only 
159 cannon ; Napoleon had 240. 


If the ground had been dry and the artillery able to roll, the action would 
have commenced at six in the morning, and the battle would have been 
gained and ended at two o’clock, three hours before the Prussian 
catastrophe. How much to blame was Napoleon for the loss of this battle ? 
Is the shipwreck to be blamed on the pilot ? Was the evident physical 
decline of Napoleon complicated at this time by a certain inward weakness? 
These twenty years of war, had they used up the sword as well as the 
sheath, the soul as well as the body? Had Napoleon lost the instinct of 
victory? Was he seized with a supreme folly at the age of forty-six ? Was 
this Titanic charioteer of destiny no more than a great breakneck ? We do 
not at all believe this. His plan of battle was, by general confession, a 
masterpiece ; to go straight to the centre of the allies ; to make an opening 
in the enemy ; to cut him in two and push the British half on Hal and the 
Prussian half on Tongres ; to shatter Wellington and Bliicher; to carry Mont 
St. Jean; to hurl the German into the Rhine and the Englishman into the sea 
©@@¢@ all that was Napoleon’s plan in this engagement. 


Those who wish to picture neatly the battle of Waterloo have only to spread 
on the ground an imaginary capital A. The left leg of the A is the road to 
Nivelles, the right leg is the road to Genappe, the tie of the A is the sunken 
road from Ohain to Braine-l’ Alleud. The peak of the A is Mont St. Jean; 
there is Wellington. The lower left tip is Hougomont; there is Reille with 
Jerome Bonaparte. The lower right tip is La Belle Alliance ; there is 
Napoleon. A Uttle below the place where the tie of the A meets and cuts the 
right leg is La Haye Sainte. In the middle of this tie is the exact point where 
the last word of the battle was spoken ; it is here that they have placed a 
lion, symbol of the supreme heroism of the imperial guard. The triangle at 
the peak of the A is the plateau of Mont St. Jean ; the dispute over this 
plateau made the whole battle. The wings of the two armies stretched right 
and left of the two roads from Genappe and Nivelles, D’Erlon facing Picton 
; Reille facing Hill. Behind the peak of the A is the forest of Soigne. As for 
the plain itself, imagine it a great rolling prairie ; each rise dominates the 
following rise, and all the billows mount towards Mont St. Jean and break 


on the forest. The two generals had carefully studied the plain of Mont St. 
Jean, called to-day the plain of 
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Waterloo. On this field and for the duel, Wellington had the good post, 
Napoleon the bad ; for the English army was on the heights ; the French 
army below. 


It had rained all night, the earth was staved in by the flood ; water was 
gathered here and there in the hollows of the plain as in basins. At certain 
points the gun carriages sank to the axletrees ; the bellybands of the horses 
dripped liquid mud. If the wheat and rye borne down by this crowd of 
wagons had not filled the ruts and made a litter under the wheels, all 
movement would have been impossible. Work began late ; Napoleon had 
the habit of holding his artillery in his hand like a pistol, aiming it now at 
this point, now at that, and he wished to wait till the batteries could roll and 
gallop freely. He must wait until the sun appeared and dried the soil. But the 
sun would not appear ; it no longer kept the rendezvous as at Austerlitz. 
When the first cannon-shot was fired the English general Col-ville looked at 
his watch and noted that it was thirty-five minutes after eleven. 


The battle was engaged with fury, perhaps more fury than the emperor had 
wished, by the left wing of the French before Hougomont. At the same time 
Napoleon attacked the centre by precipitating Quiot’s brigade on La Haye 
Sainte, and Ney pushed the French right wing against the English left wing 
which rested on Papelotte. The attack on Hougomont was in some degree a 
feint to draw Wellington there and make him incline to the left ; this plan 
would have succeeded if the four companies of the English guards and the 
brave Belgians of Perponcher had not solidly guarded the post and enabled 
Wellington instead of massing there to limit himself to sending as 
reinforcement four other companies of the guards and one Brunswick 
battalion. The attack of the French right wing on Papelotte was meant to 
overthrow the English left, to cut the road to Brussels, to bar the way to 


Prussian possibilities, to force Mont St. Jean, to crowd Wellington on 
Hougomont, from there on Braine-l’ AUeud, thence on Hal. Nothing could 
be neater and, aside from certain incidents, the attack succeeded. Papelotte 
was taken ; La Haye Sainte was carried. After this the battle vacillated. 


There is in this day, from noon to four o’clock, an interval of obscurity ; the 
middle part of the battle is nearly indistinct and shares in the blur of the 
melee. Twilight covers it. One sees vast fluctuations in this fog, a vertig- 
inous mirage, accoutrements of war almost unknown to-day O@@ 
bearskin caps with streamers, floating sabre-taches, cross-belts, cartridge- 
boxes for grenades, the dolmans of the hussars, red boots of a thousand 
wrinkles, the heavy shakos wreathed with twisted fringe, the infantry of 
Brunswick almost black mingled with the scarlet infantry of England, the 
English soldiers with great white circular pads for epaulettes, the 
Hanoverian lighthorse with their bands of copper and red horse-tails, the 
Scotch with bare knees and checkered plaids, the great white gaiters of the 
French grenadiers ; it is pictures that we see, and not lines of battle. 


In the afternoon at a certain moment the battle grows more definite. About 
four o’clock the situation of the English army was grave. The prince of 
Orange commanded the centre ; Hill the right wing, Picton the left. The 
prince of Orange, desperate and intrepid, cried to the HoUando-Belgians : ’ 
Nassau ! Brunswick ! Never to the rear ! ” Hill worn out came to lean upon 
Wellington. Picton was dead. 


3 


Wellington’s battle had two bases, Hougomont and La Haye Sainte. 
Hougomont still held out, but was burning ; La Haye Sainte was taken. Of 
the German battalion that defended it, only forty-two survived ; all the 
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officers except five were dead or captive. Three thousand soldiers had been 
massacred in that barn. A sergeant of the English guards, a champion boxer 
of England and thought invulnerable by his comrades, had been killed by a 


little French drummer-boy. Many flags had been lost. The Scots Grays no 
longer existed ; the heavy dragoons of Ponsonby had been hacked to pieces. 
The valiant cavalry had gone down before the lancers of Bro and the 
cuirassiers of Travers ; of 1,200 horses there remained 600 ; of 3 lieutenant- 
colonels, 2 were on the ground, Hamilton wounded. Mater killed. Ponsonby 
had fallen gashed with seven lance thrusts ; Gordon was dead. Marshal was 
dead ; two divisions, the 5th and the 6th, had been destroyed. 


Hougomont invested. La Haye Sainte taken, there was only one knot, the 
centre. That knot always held. Wellington reinforced it ; he called thither 
Hill who was at Merbe-Braine, he called there Chasse who was at Braine- 

P Alleud. The centre of the English army, a little concave, very dense and 
very compact, was strongly situated. It occupied the plateau of Mont St. 
Jean, having behind it the village and in front of it the slope, quite steep at 
that time. All around the plateau the English had cut the hedges here and 
there, made embrasures in the hawthorns, thrust a cannon’s throat between 
two branches, fortified the thickets. Their artillery was in ambush under 
brushwood. This Punic work was so well done that Haxo, sent by the 
emperor at nine o’clock to reconnoitre the enemy’s grounds, saw nothing. It 
was the time when the harvest is high ; on the selvage of the plateau a 
battalion of Kempt’s brigade armed with carbines lay hidden in the tall 
grain. The peril of this position was the forest of Soigne. An army could not 
retreat without dissolving there ; the artillery would have been lost in the 
swamps. Wellington had in hand twenty-six battalions. An enormous 
battery was masked by sacks of earth. Wellington had also in a hollow the 
dragoon guards of Somerset, 1,400 horse. 


Uneasy but impassive, Wellington remained all day on his horse in the same 
attitude, a little in front of the old mill of Mont St. Jean, beneath an elm. He 
was frigidly heroic. There was a rain of bullets. The aide-de-camp Gordon 
fell at his side. Lord Hill, pointing to a shell that burst, said to him, ” My 
lord, what are your instructions, and what orders do you leave us, if you are 
killed?” “To do as I do,” answered Wellington; to Clinton he said 
laconically, ” To hold this place to the last man.” The day was plainly going 
wrong. Wellington cried to his old companions of Talavera, Victoria, and 
Salamanca, “Boys, can anyone dream of retreating? What will they think of 
us in England? “ 


Towards four o’clock the English line gave way. Suddenly nothing was seen 
on the plateau but the artillery and the sharpshooters ; the rest disappeared ; 
Wellington retired. ” The beginning of retreat,” cried Napoleon. 


The emperor had never been in such good humour as to-day. Since morning 
his impenetrability smiled. The man who had been sombre at Austerlitz was 
gay at Waterloo. At the moment when Wellington retrograded, Napoleon 
felt a thrill. There remained only the task of completing the retreat with 
destruction. Napoleon turning abruptly sent a despatch to Paris to announce 
that the battle was gained. Then he gave the order to the cuirassiers of 
Milhaud to carry the plateau of Mont St. Jean. They were 3,500. They made 
a front of half a mile. They were giant men on colossal horses. They had 
back of them for support Lefebvre-Desnouettes, the 106 picked gendarmes, 
the chasseurs of the guard, 1,197 men, and 880 lancers of the guard. Ney 
drew his sword and took the head. The enormous squadron set forward. 
Then was seen a formidable spectacle. 
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All that cavalry, sabres on high, standards and trumpets in the wind, 
descended with the same movement and like one single man. With the 
precision of a bronze battering-ram opening a breach @€@@ the hillock of 
La Belle Alliance @€@ they i)lunged into the dreadful depth where so 
many men had already fallen ; they disappeared in the smoke ; then, issuing 
from that shadow, reappeared on the other side of the valley, always 
compact, with ranks closed, and through a cloud of grapeshot breaking over 
them, mounted at full trot the terrible and muddy slopes of the plateau of 
Mont St. Jean. They mounted, grave, menacing, imperturbable. In the 
interval of the musketry and artillery, that colossal trampling was heard. 
From afar one could believe that he saw crawling towards the crest of the 
plateau two great serpents of steel. They were seen through a vast smoke 
here and there ; a pellmell of helmets, of sabres, a tumult disciplined and 
terrible ; and over all shone the cuirasses like the scales on the hydra. 


By a strange coincidence of numbers, twenty-six battalions were to meet 
these twenty-six squadrons. Behind the crest of the plateau, in the shadow 
of the masked battery, the English infantry waited, formed in thirteen 
squares, two battalions to the square and in two lines, the butts of their 
muskets at the shoulder, and aiming at what was to come, calm, mute, 
immobile. They did not see the cuirassiers and the cuirassiers did not see 
them. They heard the mounting of that flood-tide of men. They heard the 
swelling thunder of the 3,000 horses ; the beat alternate and symmetric of 
hoofs at full trot ; the rattling of cuirasses, the click of sabres, and a sort of 
huge, wild breathing. There was a solemn silence, then suddenly a long line 
of arms uplifted brandishing sabres appeared above the crest, and then came 
the helmets, and the trumpets, and the standards, and three thousand gray- 
moustached faces crying ” Vive V empereur ! ”” The whole cavalry rolled 
along the plateau; and it was like the coming of an earthquake. 


Abruptly a tragedy : at the left of the English the head of the column of 
cuirassiers reared with fearful clamour. Come to the peak of the crest in a 
frenzy amidst all their fury and their charge of extermination on the squares 
and cannon, the cavalry saw, between them and the English, a ditch. It was 
the sunken road of Ohain. The moment was appalling. The ravine was 
there, all unexpected, yawning perpendicular beneath the hoofs of the 
horses. It was thirteen feet between the two embankments. The second rank 
shoved in the first, and the third the second ; the horses rose upright, threw 
themselves back, fell on their haunches, sliddered, all fours in air, crushing 
and overwhelming their riders. There was no means of escape ; for the 
whole column was nothing but a projectile ; and the impetus acquired to 
destroy the English destroyed the French. The inexorable ravine could only 
be conquered when filled ; and horsemen and horse rolled into it pellmell, 
grinding on one another and forming but one flesh in the pit. When the 
ditch was full of living men, the rest marched over and passed on. Almost a 
third of the Dubois brigade sank in that abyss, and this began the loss of the 
day. 


Was it possible that Napoleon should gain this battle ? We answer No. Why 
? Because of Wellington ? Because of Bliicher ? No. Because of God. 
Bonaparte victor at Waterloo €€ that was no longer according to the 
law of the nineteenth century. Another series of events was preparing, 


wherein Napoleon had no further place. The too great heaviness of this man 
in human destiny troubled the balance. The moment was come for the 
incorruptible supreme equity to take counsel. Doubtless the principles 
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and the elements whereon depend the regular gravity of the moral, as of the 
material order, complained. The blood that smoked, the overplus of the 
graveyards, the mothers in tears, these are redoubtable pleaders. When the 
earth suffers a surcharge, there rise mysterious groanings in the dark, which 
even the very abysm understands. 


Napoleon had been denounced in the infinite and his downfall was 
resolved. He bothered God. Waterloo is not a battle ; it is the universe 
changing front. 


At the same moment with the ravine, the English battery was unmasked, 
sixty cannons and the thirteen squares thunder-smote the cavalry men point- 
blank. All the flying artillery of the English had galloped into the squares, 
but the cuirassiers had not even time to pause. The disaster of the sunken 
road had decimated but not discouraged them, for they were of the sort that, 
diminished in number, are enlarged of heart. The cuirassiers rolled down on 
the English squares @€ at full speed, bridles flying, sabres in their 
teeth, pistols in their fists ; thus they attacked. There are moments in battle 
when the soul so hardens the man that it changes the soldier to a statue, and 
flesh to granite. 


The English battalions, though desperately assailed, did not budge. Then it 
was frightful. All the faces of the English squares were attacked at the same 
time. A frenzied whirlwind enveloped them : that cold infantry rested 
impassive ; the first rank, kneeling on the ground, received the cuirassiers 
on their bayonets ; the second rank fired on them ; behind the second rank 
the cannoneers charged the guns ; the front of the square opened to let pass 
an eruption of grapeshot, and closed again. 


The cuirassiers answered destruction with destruction. Their great horses 
reared, bestrode the ranks, leaped across the bayonets, and fell gigantic in 
the midst of those four living walls. The squares were no longer battalions, 
they were craters ; these cuirassiers were no more a cavalry, they were a 
tempest. Each square was a volcano assailed by a cloud. Lava fought 
lightning. 


The square on the extreme right, the most exposed of all and unsupported, 
was almost annihilated at the first shock. It was formed of the 75th regiment 
of Highlanders. The bagpiper in the centre, while ruin went on about him, 
was in a profound oblivion ; seated on a drum, he lowered his melancholy 
eyes full of the reflections of forests and of lakes ; on the bagpipe under his 
arm, he played the tunes of the mountains. These Scotchmen died musing 
on Ben Lothian, as the Greeks remembering Argos. The sabre of a 
cuirassier, cutting down the bagpipe and the arm which carried it, ended the 
song by killing the singer. 


The cuirassiers, relatively few in numbers and diminished by the 
catastrophe of the ravine, had almost the entire English army against them ; 
but they multiplied themselves, each man equalling ten. Meanwhile some 
Hanoverian battalions yielded. Wellington saw this and thought of his 
cavalry. Had Napoleon at the same moment remembered the infantry he 
would have gained the battle. That negligence was his grand and fatal 
mistake. Of a sudden the cuirassiers assailing felt themselves assailed, for 
the English cavalry was at their l)ack. Before them the squares, behind them 
Somerset. Somerset had 1,400 dragoon guards. Somerset had at his right 
Dornberg with his German lighthorse, at his left Trip with his Belgian 
carbineers. The cuirassiers, attacked in flank and in head, front and rear, by 
infantry and by cavalry, must face in every direction. What mattered that to 
them? They were a liurricane ; their bravery grew inexpressible. Besides, 
they 
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had behind them the battery always thundering ; only thus could those men 
be wounded in the back. For such Frenchmen it needed nothing less than 
such Englishmen. 


It was no longer a melee now, it was a mystery, a fury of souls and of 
courages, a cyclone of sworded lightnings. In an instant the 1,400 dragoon 
guards were only 800. The plateau of Mont St. Jean was taken, retaken, and 
taken again, but the squares still held firm. There were a dozen assaults, 
Ney had four horses killed under him and half of the cuirassiers were on the 
ground. This struggle lasted two hours. 


The English army was profoundly shaken. No doubt if the cuirassiers had 
not been weakened in their first charge by the disaster of the sunken road, 
they would have overthrown the centre and decided the victory. They had 
annihilated seven squares out of thirteen and captured six flags which three 
cuirassiers and three chasseurs of the guard carried to the emperor at the 
farm of La Belle Alliance. Wellington felt himself tottering ; the crisis was 
near. And the enfeeblement of the English seemed irremediable. The 
hemorrhage of that army was horrible. Kempt on the left wing cried out for 
reinforcements. ” There are none,” Wellington answered. ” Let him die at 
his post.” Almost at the same moment, by a singular coincidence that paints 
the exhaustion of the two armies, Ney demanded infantry of Napoleon, and 
Napoleon exclaimed, ” Infantry ? Where does he want me to get it, does he 
want me to make it ? ” Meanwhile the English army was the weaker, the 
furious onslaught of the squadron in cuirasses of iron and breastplates of 
steel had ground away the infantry. A few men around a flag marked the 
place of the regiment. Many a battalion was commanded by a captain or by 
a lieutenant ; tlie Hanoverian hussars, a whole regiment, had turned bridle 
and were in flight through the forest of Soigne, scattering panic as far as 
Brussels. The wagons, the caissons, the baggage, the ambulances full of 
wounded, when the French gained ground and approached the forest, fled 
headlong ; the Dutch sabred by the French cavalry gave the alarm. For 
nearly two leagues towards Brussels there was a flood of fugitives. The 
panic was such that it reached the prince of Conde at Mechlin and Louis 
XVIII at Ghent. 


The Iron Duke remained calm but his lij)s were blenched. At five o’clock 
Wellington drew out his watch, and he was heard to murmur these sombre 
words : ” Bllicher or night ! ” It was at about this moment that a far-off line 
of bayonets glittered on the heights towards Frischemont. Here is the 
turning-point of this giant drama. 


The poignant mistake of Napoleon is well known ; Grouchy was hoped for, 
but Bliicher was coming up @€€ death in place of life. If the little 
shepherd who served as guide to Biilow, Bliicher’s lieutenant, had 
counselled him to debouch from the forest above Frischemont rather than 
below Flanchenoit, the form of the nineteenth century would have been 
perhaps different, for Napoleon would have gained the battle of Waterloo. 
By every otlier road except below Flanchenoit the Frussian army would 
have come out upon a ravine impassable for artillery, and Biilow would not 
liave arrived. 


An hour later @€@ it is the Frussian general, Miiflling,”* who declares it 
© @@ Biticher would not have found Wellington standing ; the battle 
would liave been lost. At five o’clock, seeing the peril of Wellington, 
Bliicher ordered Biilow to attack and said these remarkable words : 
“@@@ We must give the English army a little breath.” 


The rest is well known @@@ the irruption of a third army, the Ixittle dis- 
arranged, eighty-six muzzles thundering all at once; Firch arriving with 
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Billow, the cavalry of Zieten led by Bliicher in person ; the French repulsed, 
Marcognet swept from the plateau of Chain, Durutte dislodged from 
Papelotte, l3onzelot and Quiot retreating, Lobau taken on the oblique, a 
new battle precipitated upon the dismantled regiments of France in the 
falling night, the whole English line resuming the offensive and pushed 
forward ; a gigantic trench cut in the French army, English grapeshot and 


Prussian grapeshot collaborating ; extermination ; disaster in front, disaster 
in flank ; the guard entering the line during this fearful breakdown. 


When the guard knew that it was going to its death, it cried, ” Vive Vem- 
pereiir!”’ History lias nothing more moving than this agony breaking forth 
in acclamations. The sky had been hidden the Avliole day. All at once, at 
this very moment, eight o’clock in the evening, the clouds on the horizon 
parted and let through the elms on the road to Nivelles the great sinister 
crimson of the sun, which was now setting @€@ they had seen it rise 
over Austerlitz ! When the tall hats of the grenadiers of the guard, with the 
large plaques carrying the eagle, appeared, symmetrically aligned, tranquil, 
superb in the fog of that melee, the very enemy felt a respect for France ; 
for they seemed to see twenty victories enter the field of battle, wings 
outstretched. Those who were the conquerors, thinking themselves 
conquered, retreated. But Wellington cried, ” Up, guards, and at them 
The red regiment of the English guard hidden behind the hedges rose, a 
storm of grapeshot riddled the tricoloured flag shivering around the French 
eagle. Everyone flung forward and the supreme carnage began. The 
imperial guard felt in the gloom that the army was giving way around it, felt 
the vast emotion of the rout. It heard the ‘“P@@’ @@@Sauve qui pent! 
^A which had taken the place of the ” Vive Vempereur ” ; but despite the 
panic behind it, it continued to advance, more and more thunder-beaten and 
perishing the more with every step that it took. There Avere no hesitants 
and no cowards. Not a man was missing to that suicide. 


|” 


Ney, distracted, grand with all the haughtiness of accepted death, offered 
himself to every bolt in the tempest. He had his fifth horse killed under him. 
With eyes aflame, with lips frothing, uniform unbuttoned, one of his 
epaulettes half cut in two by the sabre slash of a horseguard, his plaque with 
its great eagle dented by a bullet 000 Ney, bleeding, muddy, 
magnificent, with a broken sword in his hand, said, ” You shall see how a 
marshal of France dies on the battle-field.” But in vain; he did not die. He 
was haggard and indignant ; he tossed at Drouat d’Erlon this question, ” 
Why don’t you get yourself killed ? ” He cried out in the midst of all this 
artillery destroying a handful of men, ” Is there nothing here for me ? Oh, I 
wish that all the English bullets might enter my bowels!” But you were 
reserved for French bidlets, poor wretch ! 


The panic back of the guard was lugubrious, for the army broke suddenly 
on all sides at once, from Hougomont, from La Haye Sainte, from 
Papelotte, from Planchenoit. Tlie cry ” treason” was followed by the cry ” 
Sauve qui peutf’ The ruin of an army is a thaw. Everything fails, splits, 
snaps, drifts, rolls, sinks, collides, flies, falls. And now there is 
disintegration unheard of. Ney borrows a horse, leaps upon it hatless, 
cravatless, sword-less, throws himself across tlie highway from Brussels, 
checking at the same time the English and the French. He strives to hold 
back the army ; he recalls it ; he insults it ; he clamps himself against the 
panic ; but he is overwhelmed and the soldiers run from him crying ” Vive 
le Marechal Ney!” Two regiments of Durutte’s come and go, amazed, 
pitched and tossed between the sabres of the Uhlans and the fusillade of the 
brigades of Kempt, Best, Pack, 
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and of Rylandt. The worst of melees is in the time of panic : friends kill 
each other to escape ; squadrons and battalions shatter and scatter each 
other into the enormous spume of battle. So now Lobau at one extreme and 
Reille at the other are rolled away in the drift. In vain Najjoleon makes 
barricades with what remains of the guard ; in vain he squanders with a last 
effort his service squadrons. Quiot recoils before Vivian, Kellermann before 
Vandeleur, Lobau before Billow, Moran before Pirch, Domon and Subervie 
before Prince William of Prussia. Guyot, who has led the emperor’s 
squadrons to the charge, falls under the feet of the English dragoons. 
Napoleon scuds along the line of fugitives, harangues them, urges them, 
threatens, iniijlores. All the mouths that in the morning cried ” Vive V 
empereur ! ” are gaping now ; the soldiers hardly know him. 


The Prussian cavalry, arrived all fresh, dashes forward on the wing, slashes, 
thrusts, chops, kills, and exterminates. The teams bolt ; the cannon take 
flight ; the soldiers of the artillery-train unhitch the caissons and seize the 
horses to escape. Wagons overturned, their four wheels in air, block the 
road and are the occasion of massacre. Everybody tramples, crowds, 


overruns the dead and the living. Arms are torn off. A swirling multitude 
overflows the roads, the paths, the bridges, the plains, the hills, the valleys, 
the woods, choked by this flight of forty thousand men. Cries of despair, 
knapsacks, muskets flung into the rye, passages made with slashes of the 
sword, no more comrades, no more officers, no more generals OOO an 
ineffable dismay; Zieten sabring France at his ease; the lions become deer 
@@@ such was that flight. 


At Genappe they tried to turn back, to make a front, to apply the brake. 
Lobau rallied three hundred men and they barricaded the entrance to the 
village ; but at the first volley of Prussian grapeshot, all turned again to flee, 
and Lobau was captured. The Prussians flung into Gena][)pe, furious, no 
doubt, at having so small share in the victory. The pursuit was monstrous ; 
Bliicher ordered extermination. Roguet had set the dismal example by 
threatening with death any French grenadier who should bring him a 
Prussian prisoner, but Bliicher surpassed Roguet. The general of the young 
guard, Duhesme, at bay against the door of a tavern in Genappe, offered his 
sword to an hussar of death, who took the sword and slew the prisoner. 
Victory was completed by the assassination of the vanquished. Old Bliicher 
dishonoured himself, his ferocity gave the climax to the disaster. The panic 
in despair crossed Genappe, crossed Quatre Bras, crossed Gosselies, 
crossed Frasnes, crossed Chaiieroi, crossed Thuin, and paused only at the 
frontiers. Alas ! and who was it then fleeing like this ? The Grand Army ! 


This vertigo, this terror, this tumbling into ruin of the most high bravery 
that has ever astounded history, is it without cause ? No. The shadow of an 
enormous justice falls across Waterloo. It is the day of destiny. The power 
above man had granted this day. Therefore the fearful bending of these 
heads ; therefore all these great souls surrendering their swords. Those who 
had conquered Europe are fallen confounded ; having nothing more to say 
or do, feeling in the shadow a terrible presence. Hoc erat in fatis. On this 
day the perspective of mankind has changed. Waterloo is the hinge of the 
nineteenth century. The going of the great man was necessary to the coming 
of the great cycle. The One who is not mocked has taken charge. The panic 
of the heroes is explained : in the battle of Waterloo there is more than a 
cloud, there is a meteor @€@ God has passed by. 


In the falling night, in a field near Gena})])e, Bernard and Bertrand seized 
by the skirt of his long coat and held back a man haggard, pensive, 
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sinister, who had been dragged thus far by the current of the panic, but now 
dismounted, passed his arm through the bridle of his horse, and with wild 
eyes turned back alone towards Waterloo. It was Napoleon trying once 
more to go forward, the immense somnambulist of a dream dissolved. 


Certain squares of the guard, immovable in the flood of the panic like rocks 
in running water, held fast till night. Night coming, death also, they waited 
this double shadow unshaken, and let it envelop them. Each regiment, 
isolated from the others and having no further bond with the army broken in 
every part, died in its own account. There, abandoned, conquered, terrible, 
these sombre squares agonised horribly. Ulm, Wagram, Jena, Friedland, 
died in them. 


At twilight, near nine o’clock in the evening, at the foot of the plateau of 
Mont St. Jean, there remained one square. In that deathly valley, now 
overflooded by the masses of English, and under the converging tire of the 
enemy’s victorious artillery, under a frightful thickness of projectiles, this 
square struggled. It was commanded by an obscure othcer named Cam- 
bronne. When the legion was no more than a handful, when their flag was 
no more than a tatter, when their guns, empty of bullets, were no more than 
clubs, when the pile of corpses was greater than the living group, there 
came among the vanquishers, the victors, a sort of sacred fear of men dying 
so sublimely, and the English artillery taking breath kept silence. This gave 
a sort of respite. Then the batteries blazed and the hill trembled ; from all 
those mouths of bronze issued a last vomit of grapeshot and horror ; a vast 
smoke vaguely blanched in the rising moon rolled up. When the smoke was 
dissipated, there was nothing left. The formidable remnant was annihilated ; 
the guard was dead. The four walls of the living fortress were prone ; hardly 
was there distinguishable here and there a quiver among the corpses. And it 


is thus that the French legions, more grand than the Roman legions, expired 
on Mont St. Jean, on the earth drenched with rain and blood, in the gloomy 
wheat, on the very spot where now, at four o’clock every morning, 
whistling and gayly flicking his horse, Joseph passes with the mail from 
Nivelles. 


The battle of Waterloo is an enigma, it is as obscure to those who won it as 
to those who lost it. To Napoleon it is a panic ; Bliicher sees in it nothing 
but fire ; Wellington understands nothing at all (look at the reports). The 
bulletins are confused, the commentaries are involved ; these stammer, 
those stutter. Jomini I divides the battle of Waterloo into four movements, 
Miiffling €€* cleaves it into three transformations. 


A fulgurant day it was ; in fact the crumbling of the military monarchy 
which, to the great stupor of the kings, had entrained all the realms @@@ 
the fall of force, the defeat of war. Civilised people, especially in our times, 
do not rise or fall by the good or bad fortune of a captain. Their specific 
gravity in the humankind results from something more than a combat. Their 
honour @@@ thank God! @@ their dignity, their light, their genius, 
are not numbers which heroes and conquerors @€€@ those gamblers 
@@@ play in the lottery of battles. Often a battle lost is progress 
conquered ; less glory, more libertj”; the drum hushed, reason speaks. It is 
the game where whoso loses wins. Let us then speak calmly of Waterloo on 
both sides. Let us render to chance that which is chance’s and to God that 
which is God’s. What is Waterloo €@ a victory? No, a capital prize 
@@@ the capital prize gained by Europe, paid by France. 


Waterloo is a battle of the first order, won by a captain of the second. That 
which must be admired in the battle of Waterloo is England, it is 
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English firmness, it is English resolution, it is English blood. The superb 
thing about England @@@ craving her pardon! @@@ is herself; not her 


captain, but her army. Wellington is only a hero like another. Those Scots 
Greys, those horse guards, those regiments of Maitland and of Mitchell, that 
infantry of Pack and of Kempt, that cavalry of Ponsonby and of Somerset, 
those Highlanders playing the pibroch under the grapeshot, those battalions 
of Rylandt, those recruits all raw, who hardly knew how to handle the 
musket yet kept pace with the veteran bands of Essling and of Rivoli 
@@@ there lies the glory! Wellington was tenacious @@@ that was his 
merit, and we would not cheapen it ; but the least of his footmen and of his 
horsemen was as solid as he. The iron soldier is worth as much as the iron 
duke. 


What we admire above all in a contest like that of Waterloo is the 
prodigious skill of chance ; that night rain, that wall of Hougomont, that 
sunken road of Ohain, Grouchy deaf to the cannon, Napoleon’s guide who 
deceives him. Billow’s guide who enlightens him €@ the whole 
cataclysm was marvellously managed. On the whole, we say that Waterloo 
was more of a massacre than a battle. Waterloo is, of all set battles, the one 
that has the smallest front for the number of combatants : Napoleon a mile 
and three-quarters, Wellington, a mile @€@ and that with seventy-two 
thousand combatants on each side. From that density rose the carnage. 


The field of Waterloo has to-day the calm M’hich belongs to the soil, the 
impassive support of man ; and it resembles all plains. But at niglit a kind 
of visionary haze detaches itself. If perchance a traveller saunter there, if he 
look, if he listen, if he dream like Virgil in the funereal plains of Philippi, an 
hallucination of the disaster possesses him. The terrifying 18th of June lives 
again ; the false hill built as a monument is effaced, and tlie lion somehow 
vanishes ; the field of battle resumes its reality ; lines of infantry undulate in 
the plain ; furious gallops cross the horizon ; the awestruck dreamer sees the 
flash of sabres, the glint of bayonets, the flare of shell, the monstrous 
interlacing of thunders ; he hears like a rattle in the depths of a tomb the 
vague clamour of phantom battle. These shadows, they are grenadiers ; 
these glimmers, they are cuirassiers ; that skeleton is Napoleon ; that other 
skeleton, Wellington. All this is no more, and yet it moves, it fights. The 
ravines robe themselves in purple, and the trees shiver ; there is a fury even 
in the clouds, and, in the gloom, all those savage heights, Mont St. Jean, 


Hougomont, Frischemont, Papelotte, Phanchenoit, rise in confusion, 
crowned with whirlwinds of ghosts, warring to the death.” 


MINOR INCIDENTS OF WATERLOO 


While there is perhaps no more famous battle-picture in literature than 
Victor Hugo’s account of Waterloo, from wliich we have quoted above, it is 
strange that his unsurpassed dramatic power and liis fervent patriotism 
should have slurred over one of the noblest incidents of the battle @@@ 
the charge of the imperial guard. It remained for a British writer, Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, to pay French heroism a compliment equal to tliat paid to 
English oak by Victor Hugo. This and certain isolated incidents which 
precede or follow the cliarge of the guard we quote from Alison, beginning 
with Ponsonby ‘s charge. @@ 


The Cavalry Duels 


Wellington no sooner perceived tlie formidable attack preparing against his 
left, than he drew up the fine brigade of liorse, under Sir William 
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Ponsonby. His brigade, bursting through or leaping over the hedge which 
had concealed them from the enemy, dashed through the intervals of the 
infantry, which opened to let them pass, and fell headlong on the wavering 
column. The shock was irresistible ; in a few seconds the whole mass was 
pierced through, ridden over, and dispersed. In five minutes two thousand 
prisoners and two eagles were taken €#€@ one by the Greys and the other 
by the Koyals @@@ and the column was utterly destroyed. Transported 
with ardour, the victorious horse charged on against a second column of 
D’Erlon’s men, which quickly was ridden down, and a thousand more 
prisoners were taken. The Highland foot-soldiers, vehemently excited, 
breaking their ranks, and catching hold of the stirrups of the Scots Greys, 
joined in the charge, shouting ” Scotland for ever ! ” and collected the 


prisoners made during the fiery onset. Unsatisfied even by this second 
triumph, these gallant horsemen, amidst loud shouts, rode up the opposite 
height; and having reached its summit, turned sharp to the left and dashed 
through D’Erlon’s batteries, which had sent such a storm of shot through 
their ranks before the charge began. Taken thus suddenly in flank, the 
gunners could neither wheel round their pieces nor make any resistance, 
and they were speedily cut to pieces, the traces cut, and the horses 
hamstrung or killed. 


So forcibly was Napoleon struck by this charge, that he said to Lacoste, the 
Belgian guide beside him, ” CVs terribhs chevaux gris @€€@ comme Us 
tra-vaillent!’” He instantly ordered Jaquenot’s light cavalry to charge the 
victorious British ; and these fresh troops easily overthrew the English 
horsemen, now much disordered and entirely blown by their unparalleled 
efforts, as they were retiring from the theatre of their triumphs. In the 
hurried retreat to their own position. General Ponsonby was killed, great 
numbers of his men were cut down or dispersed, and the brigade hardly 
brought back a fifth of its numbers. But the lancers in their turn shared the 
fate of their gallant opponents ; Vandeleur fell upon them in flank when 
streaming in pursuit up the English slope, and drove them back with great 
slaughter into the hollow. 


By the help of this timely succour, the heavy brigade, by small detachments, 
regained their own lines though grievously weakened. But never, perhaps, 
had a charge of an equal body of horse achieved greater success ; for, 
besides destroying two columns five thousand strong, and taking three 
thousand prisoners, we have the authority of Jomini,/ the great military 
historian of Napoleon, for the fact that they carried, cut the traces, and 
rendered useless for the remainder of the day, no less than forty pieces of 
cannon. 


The British guns, which stood in front, forty in number, repeatedly fell into 
the hands of the French cavalry, whose valour, always great, was now 
roused to the most enthusiastic pitch of daring. ^ The artillerymen took 
refuge in the nearest squares : the cuirassiers rode round them anxiously 
looking for an opening, sometimes with desperate valour striving to make it 
at the sword’s point, until the rolling fire of the infantry repelled the charge 
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; and as soon as the horsemen turned about, the gunners issued forth, 
quickly reloaded their pieces, and sent a destructive storm of grape after the 
retiring squadrons. 


\} By Wellington’s orders, the gunners, after discharging their pieces when 
the cavalry were close upon them, unlimbered the near wheel of each gun 
and retired rapidly, rolling the wheel with them into the nearest square. 
Speedily the French horsemen came up, and threw ropes prepared for the 
purpose, like the South American lasso, over the gun ; but they could not 
make it move along on one wlieel ; and when striving to drag along their 
prize, the deadly volley of the square stretched on the ground half of those 
engaged. | 
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It was a quarter past seven when the first column of the guard moved 
forward to the attack. The veterans of Wagram and Austerlitz were there ; ^ 
no force on earth seemed capable of resisting them ; they had decided 
almost every former battle. The sun was low in the heavens when this 
formidable body began to ascend the slope. The shadow of the mass before 
its level rays augmented its awful impression. The huge caps of the 
grenadiers seemed a dark forest, slowly rolling on like ” Birnam wood to 
Dunsinane ” ; and though it occasionally rocked under the terrible fire of 
the English artillery, yet the shock was quickly recovered. The ranks closed 
as gaps were made ; and through the smoke and fire of the tirailleurs, the 
sable plumes of the grenadiers were seen unceasingly approaching. The 
British felt that the decisive moment had arrived i^ their honour, their 
country, was at stake ; a few paces more, and Europe was enslaved. The 
French were inspired with the utmost confidence. 


The impulse of this massy column was at first irresistible. The guns on the 
sides, especially those of Bolton’s battery, tore its flank without checking its 


advance. 3 The lofty bearskins of the grenadiers, as they crowned the 
summit of the ridge amidst the smoke, gave them the appearance of giants. 


The British soldiers were lying down in a ditch three feet deep behind the 
rough road which there goes along the summit of the ridge. ” Up, guards, 
and at them ! ” cried the duke, who had repaired to the spot, and the whole, 
springing up, moved forward a few paces, and poured in a volley so close 
and well directed, that nearly the whole first two ranks of the imperial guard 
fell at once. A rapid and well-sustained fusillade ensued ; Adam’s 
artillerymen, who worked their guns with extraordinary rapidity, firing 
grape and canister within fifty paces of their flank, at length staggered the 
column, which gave ground and began to recoil down the slope. 


The second column of the guard now advanced to the attack, in all four 
thousand strong. Without taking their muskets from their shoulders, the 
men, preceded by a cloud of tirailleurs, marched unshrinkingly, and with 
loud cries of ‘Vive V Empereur ! ”” into the cross-fire of 
the English batteries. Adam’s guns opened on them a fire so terrible that the 
head of the body, constantly pushed on by the mass in rear, for long seemed 
never to advance, but melted away as it came into the scene of carnage. 
With dauntless intrepidity, however, the guard advanced through the storm ; 
and, at length, 


[iNo one was admitted into the Guard, Middle or Old, until he had served 
twelve campaigns. | 


[2 Wellington, foreseeing that this attack would be the last, arranged his 
defence like a general who knows that help is coming, that his safety 
depends on a short resistance, while, if he gives way, not a gun, not a man 
of his army can escape. @@@ Vaitlahellk.* General Foy’ paid this tribute 
to the English: “We saw on the day of our disaster the children of Albion 
formed in battalion squares on the plain between Hougomont and the 
village of Mont St. Jean ; the cavalry which supported them were torn to 
pieces ; the lire of their artillery was extinguished ; death was before them 
and in their ranks €€€ shame was behind them. In this terrible affair the 
bullets of the imperial guard shot point-blank and the cavalry of victorious 
France could not tame the immovable infantry of Britain. You might have 


believed that it had taken root in the earth if some moments aher sunset 
these battalions had not moved majestically forward, as the arrival of the 
Prussian army apprised Wellington that, thanks to numbers, thanks to the 
power of inertia, and as his prize for knowing how to range bravo men in 
battle, he was about to carry off the most decisive victory of the age.” ] 


[8 When the imperial guard, led by Ney, about half-past seven o’clock, 
made their appearance from a corn-field in close columns of grand 
divisions, nearly opposite, and within fifty yards from the muzzles of the 
guns, orders were given to load with canister-shot, and literally five rounds 
were fired with this .species of shot before they showed the least symptom 
of retiring. At the twenty-ninth round, their left gave way. @@@ Letter of 
an artillery officer, given in Maxwell.” 
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the huge body reached the top of the hill. The British in silence threw a 
terrible volley, on receiving which the two front ranks of the imperial guard 
went down like grass before the scythe. Wellington at this decisive instant 
ordered Adam’s brigade to advance against the flank of the column ; and 
soon after directed Vivian with his brigade to descend in the rear of Adam’s 
men, between the guard and Hougomont, and Vandeleur to follow him. The 
effect of this attack at once in front and in flank was decisive : Napoleon in 
his oflicial account ascribed to it the loss of the battle. The broken remains, 
closely pursued by Adam at the point of the bayonet, were hurled back, and 
all rallying was rendered iniijossible. 


The Prussians Arrive 


From morning till night on this eventful day, the British squares had stood, 
enduring every loss and repelling every attack with unparalleled fortitude. 
But the instant of victory had now arrived ; the last hour of Napoleon’s 
empire had struck. At the very moment that the last column of the Middle 
Guard was recoiling in disorder down the hill, Wellington beheld Bliicher’s 


standards in the wood beyond Ohain. He instantly ordered a general 
advance in the formation in which they stood, and himself, with his hat in 
his hand raised high in air, rode to the front and waved on the troops. The 
last rays of the sun glanced on 40,000 men, who, with a shout which caused 
the very earth to shake, streamed over the summit of the hill ; a long red 
continuous line along the ground marked where they had stood at the 
commencement of the fight. At the same time. Billow’s and Zieten’s corps 
of Prussians, of whom 36,000 had already come up, emerged entirely from 
the wood, and advanced with a swift step and in the finest order. A liundred 
guns, arranged in the form of an amphitheatre on the skirts of the wood, 
opened a tremendous fire over their heads, and the balls soon began to fall 
in the midst of the French army, on the chaussee of La Belle Alliance. 


Seven times the wearied French, ready to drop down, tried to form bivouacs 
; seven times they were roused by the dreadful sound of the Prussian 
trumpet, and obliged to continue their flight without intermission. ^ 


At Genappe some resistance was attempted. But the town was taken amid 
loud cheers, and with it Napoleon’s travelling carriage, private papers, hat, 
and sword. The torrent €€ horse, foot, and artillery, all intermingled 
@@@ continued to defile over the bridge at Charleroi during the whole 
day ; but scarcely 40,000 passed the Sambre, and they carried with them 
only 27 guns. 


” Such,” said Napoleon, ” was the battle of Mont St. Jean : glorious to the 
French army, yet how fatal ! ” The loss of the allies in it was immense. That 
of the British, King’s German legion, and Hanoverians, alone amounted to 
10,000, of whom 2,023 were killed. ‘The loss of Waterloo itself, on the part 
of the whole troops engaged, was above 22,000. The field of battle next day 
presented a scene of matchless horror. The total loss of AVelling-ton’s army, 
from the 15th to the 19th, was 20,290, including that of the Belgian and 
German auxiliaries, but exclusive of the Prussians, who lost 7,000 more at 
Waterloo alone. The Prussian loss on the 16th and 18th, including the action 
at Wavre on the latter of these days, was 33,120. Of the French army it is 
sufficient to say that it was weakened on the field by at least 40,000 at 
Waterloo alone ; but, in effect, it was totally destroyed, and scarcely any of 
the men who fought there ever again appeared in arms. 


[1 ” /);> Franzosen so aus sieben bivouacs nacheinander atifgejagt wurdeny 
O O€ Grolman Damitz. p] 
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While this terrible battle was raging at Waterloo, |\larshal Grouchy, with his 
corps, was actively engaged with Thielmann in the neighbourhood of 
Wavre. Napoleon’s orders, verbally communicated to that marshal when he 
received the command, were to follow the Prussians, to attack them, and 
never lose sight of them. At noon, the cannonade at Waterloo was distinctly 
heard in Grouchy’s army. But Grouchy was too well aware of the implicit 
obedience to orders which the emperor exacted to adopt these suggestions ; 
and he received soon after instructions from Soult, dated 10 o’clock on the 
18th of June, to continue his movement on Wavre. 


On the following morning, Thielmann, who had now heard of the glorious 
victory on the preceding day, attacked Grouchy at daybreak, but was 
vigorously repulsed ; and the French general was preparing to follow up his 
success and march upon Brussels, when the fatal news arrived of the rout at 
Waterloo on the preceding day, followed by orders from the emperor for 
Grouchy to retreat and effect a junction with the remainder of the army.i He 
faithfully obeyed his instructions, and rejoined the main body of the French 
army with 32,000 men and 96 guns in excellent order. 


The campaign of Waterloo having been the intermediate cause of the 
overthrow of Napoleon, it has been made, as may well be believed, the 
subject of unfounded discussion and criticism, both on the continent and in 
Great Britain, and equally on the part of the allied writers as on that of the 
French. In the first place, it is evident, whatever the English writers may say 
to the contrary, that both Bliicher and the duke of Wellington were 
unexpectedly assailed by Napoleon’s invasion of Belgium on the 15th of 
June ; and that he gained in the outset a great, and what had well-nigh 


proved a decisive, advantage by that circumstance. Being superior by nearly 
70,000 troops to those at the command of the French emperor, it was to 
their interest never to have fought at a disadvantage, and not to have made a 
final stand till their two great armies were in a situation mutually to assist 
and support each other. 


In justice, however, to Bliicher, it must be recollected that he gave battle at 
Ligny in firm reliance on the effective co-operation of Wellington’s army, 
60,000 strong at least, in the latter part of the day. He had been promised by 
Wellington in person that he would be on the French flank that afternoon. It 
was to gain time for their co-operation that he prolonged, with such 
desperate resolution, the murderous strife in the villages, and all but gave 
his life to hold his ground. In a word, Bliicher did at Ligny, on the 16th, 
what Wellington did on the 18th at Waterloo ; and for the same reason, that 
he hardly expected a decisive attack from a friendly force on the enemy’s 
flank. And this shows how much the English general’s delay in 
concentrating his army disconcerted at the outset the plan of the campaign. 
The campaign would thus have been secured, and Napoleon overthrown in 
the very first encounter, without risk to either party. 


In considering the comparative shares which the British and Prussian 
armies had in the achievement of this glorious victory, an impartial 
judgment must award the highest part to the Britisli troops. On the other 
hand, it is equally clear that the arrival of Billow’s corps at that hour 
compelled Napoleon to detach the two divisions of Lobau’s corps, and at 
last 


[1 Even after he first heard of Napoleon’s defeat, Grouchy proposed to 
march upon Brussels, and from thence regain Flanders by passing along the 
rear of the allied armies, but he yielded to the unanimous wish of his 
generals for a direct retreat. €€ Chakkas.’/] II. w. @@@ VOL. XII. 2t 
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eleven battalions of his Young and Old Guard to maintain Planchenoit 
against them, and consequently withdrew them from the field of battle 
against the English. Had they not appeared in force on the field, as they did 
at half -past seven at night, it is doubtful if the French army would have 
been repulsed. Indeed, the nearly balanced state of the battle, at the time of 
the last attack by the imperial guard, renders it very doubtful if the English 
could have maintained their ground if Lobau’s two divisions and tlie eleven 
battalions of the guard had, at that decisive moment, been thrown into the 
scale, and the attacking columns of infantry, as on all former occasions, had 
been flanked by powerful bodies of cavalry. 


The loss of the battle of Waterloo to Napoleon seems to have been mainly 
owing to the imprudent use he made of nearly his whole cavalry in a 
desperate strife during the middle of the action. So sensible indeed was he 
that his defeat was chiefly owing to this cause, that he said afterwards that 
the cavalry, in the enthusiasm of the moment, engaged in part ” without his 
orders.” This, however, is not probable, when his imperious character is 
considered ; and it affords another example of what his history so often 
showed, that he never took blame to himself if he could, justly or unjustly, 
lay it on another. Had Napoleon followed a different course : had he 
husbanded his horse till the close of the action, and tlien brought up his 
columns of the guard, supported by D’Erlon’s and Reille’s divisions, and 
screened on either flank by 5,000 of his formidable lancers and cuirassiers, 
it is difficult to see how it could have been resisted, when it is recollected 
how nearly such an attack had succeeded without the aid of such flank 
protection. 0 


THE emperor’s SECOND ABDICATION (JUNE 23RD, 1815) 


At Waterloo 72,000 Frenchmen had struggled against 115,000 enemies and 
had twice seen the victory escape from their hands. Such was this four 
days’ campaign. The retreat was as disastrous as those of Leipsic and of 
Moscow ; nothing had been prepared for a reverse ; the whole of the 
baggage was lost. From Laon, where the army began to rally. Napoleon set 
out for IAaris. He entered the capital at midnight and took up his quarters at 
the Elysee. He counted on the patriotism of the chambers. ” If they support 
me,” he said, ” nothing is lost.” But Fouchd, minister of police, spread a 


rumour that the emperor was meditating an 18th Brumaire, and the chamber 
of representatives, on the motion of La Fayette, proclaimed that the country 
was in danger, summoned the national guard to its defence, and declared 
guilty of treason whosoever should attempt to dissolve it. Napoleon, 
stupefied by this attack, endeavoured to reassure the deputies and called for 
concord. ” I see but one man between us and peace,” said La Fayette; “we 
have done enough for him ; our duty is to save the country.” 


A message was sent to the emperor demanding his abdication, and 
Napoleon resigned himself. ” Frenchmen,” he said, ” I offer myself as a 
sacrifice to the hate of the enemies of France ; my political life is ended : I 
proclaim my son. Napoleon II, emperor of the French.” The assembly 
accepted this declaration, though without pronouncing the name of 
Napoleon II, who was then in the hands of the Austrians. A provisional 
government was appointed and a special commission was charged to 
negotiate with the allies. But the latter refused all offers of peace. 
Wellington and Bliicher marched with all speed on Paris. This was a not 
imprudent step ; the relics of Waterloo, the uninjured corps of Grouchy, had 
concentrated near the capital, where, 


PU 
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joined by numerous reinforcements, they formed an army of 100,000 men. 
More than 60,000 national guards and workmen defended the city, which 
had been fortified on the northern side. The hostile army was less numerous 
than the French ; but the president of the provisional government, Fouche, 
wished to place the younger branch of the Bourbons on the throne, or, if this 
could not be accomplished, to return to the elder branch. 


When Napoleon offered to put himself at the head of the troops, showing 
how easy it was to crush at least this first enemy, Fouche not only answered 
by a refusal, but he forced the emperor to quit Malmaison, whither he had 
retired. 


Threatened with being delivered up to the enemy. Napoleon set out for 
Rochefort, thinking to seek a refuge in the United States. But all the 
passages were guarded. After long hesitation he presented himself on board 
the English ship Bellerophon and wrote to the regent of England : 


“Your Royal Highness: 


An object of attack to all the factions which divide my country and of the 
enmity of the great powers of Europe, I have ended my political career and 
T come like Themistocles to take my seat at the hearth of the British people. 
I place myself under the protection of its laws, whose shelter I claim from 
your royal highness as from the most powerful, the most constant, and the 
most generous of my enemies.” 


The English government treated as a prisoner of war the man who came so 
nobly to claim its hospitalit}’. The emperor was conducted to the island of 
St. Helena in the middle of the Atlantic under a burning sky five hundred 
leagues from land. As, from the deck of the Bellerophon, he saw the coast 
of France disappear, he exclaimed: “Farewell, land of the brave ! Farewell, 
dear France ! A few traitors less and thou wouldst still be the great nation, 
the mistress of the world ! ” A cry of grief but not of justice ; for the 
defections of the last hour had been without importance for his destiny, and 
France’s misfortunes came, not from treason, but from his mistakes. 


Treaties of 1815 


In the wreck of the empire France well-nigh perished. Neither the chamber 
nor the government could have defended Paris save by an heroic madness 
which would have retarded her fall by a few days only. In spite of an 
address from seventeen generals who desired to continue the struggle, in 
spite of the ardour of the troops who still wished to fight, Davout signed a 
convention with Bliicher, in accordance with which the French army was to 
withdraw behind the Loire without firing a shot. The allies took possession 
of Paris as of a conquered town. Bliicher wanted to blow up the Pont d’lena 
and throw down the column of the Grande Armee. Tlie museum of the 
Loire was despoiled of the masterpieces which victory had heaped up there 
: tlie libraries, the collections of treasures, were given up to pillage. 


The chamber of deputies had thought that the invaders would deal with it; 
but the allies closed the hall of assembly and replaced Louis XVIII on the 
throne. This second restoration cost France dear: 100,000,000 francs had to 
be paid to the allies, then another war indemnity of 700,000,000 francs and 
300,000,000 francs more for individual claims. This was not all : 150,000 
foreign soldiers remained for three years on French soil, paid and fed at the 
French expense that they might do police duty for Europe in France. Finally 
the Treaty of Paris (November 20th) took from her Philippeville, 
Mariembourg, the duchy of Bouillon, Saarlouis, and the banks 
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of the Saar, Landau, several communes of the country of Gex and Savoy, 
which the treaty of 1814 had left her ; in all 534,000 inhabitants. She was 
also deprived of the right to maintain garrisons in the principality of 
Monaco, beyond the Var, and the fortifications of Hiiningen were to be 
destroyed and never rebuilt. This city had earned its fate by the heroic 
defence made there from the 25th of June to the 27th of August by a 
garrison of 135 men. Auxonne also had not capitulated before that date, 
fifty-five days after the second capitulation of Paris. 


CHAPTER III 
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After twenty-five years of victories the national territory extended less far 
in certain directions than was the case a century earlier, at the end of the 
reign of Louis XIV ; and during that century the other powers had all 
immeasurably increased their strength. Prussia, from a simple electorate, 
had become a great monarchy ; Russia, then scarcely in existence, was now 
a colossus ; England had gained 100,000,000 subjects in the Indies and had 
seized the empire of the ocean. Thus France was not only weakened by 
what she had lost but by all that her rivals had gained. 


Besides all this, the treaties of 1815 had perfidiously made gaps in her 
frontier. Philippeville, Mariembourg, and Bouillon commanded the passes 
of the Ardennes ; nothing was left on that side but Rocroi. Saarlouis 
aiforded a base in the middle of the valley of the Saar, between the Moselle 
and the Vosges, and Landau defended the approaches of Strasburg ; these 
two cities were taken from France. Hiiningen could threaten Bale with her 
cannon or at least close her bridge on the Rhine ; so Hiiningen was 
dismantled. Savoy restored to Piedmont placed France at a distance from 
the Alps, her frontier. Bavaria, her ancient ally in Germany, was placed at 
her gates in the Palatinate to become her enemy. Prussia was established in 
the valley of the Moselle in order to arrest her if she attempted to go out of 
Metz or Thionville ; the kingdom of the Netherlands was erected to keep 
her away from the mouths of the Maas and the Schelde, and in the Italian 
peninsula the gift of the kingdom of Lombardy to Austria re-established 
Austrian influence in the Italian peninsula at the expense of the French who 
were thus excluded. In a word, by the Treaty of the Holy Alliance, that 
Europe which Napoleon had desired to unite under his sway, was indeed 
united, but against France. e 


THE LAST YEARS OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA (1815-1821 A.D.) 


Napoleon did not long survive the most distinguished of his old companions 
in arms. Although he was subjected to no restraint at St. Helena, was 
permitted to ride over nearly the whole island, and enjoyed a degree of 
luxury and comfort, both in his habitation and in the society with which he 
was surrounded, which bore a striking contrast to the stern severity with 
which he had treated state prisoners; yet his proud spirit chafed against the 


coercion of being confined at all to an island. The British government had 
given the most express instructions that he should be treated with all the 
respect due to his rank as a general, and with all the indulgence consistent 
with security against his escape ; but Sir Hudson Lowe, who was appointed 
to the military command of the island, proved an unhappy selection. His 
manner was rigid and unaccommodating, and his temper of mind, not 
softened by chivalrous ideas or high-bred society, was little calculated to 
alleviate the distress which the emperor endured during his detention. 


But while all must regret that it should have been necessary, under any 
circumstances, to act with even seeming harshness towards so great a man, 
yet justice can see nothing to condemn in the conduct of the British 
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government in this particular, whatever it may do as to want of courtesy in 
the governor of the isLand. It was indispensable to the peace of the world to 
prevent his escape ; and the expedition from Elba had shoAvn that no 
reliance could be placed either on his professions or his treaties. Detention 
and secure custody, therefore, were unavoidable ; and every comfort 
consistent with these objects was afforded him by the British government. 
He was allowed the society of the friends who had accompanied him in his 
exile ; he had books in abundance to amuse his leisure hours ; saddle-horses 
in profusion were at his command ; and the bill of fare of his table, which is 
given by Las Cases^ as a proof of the severity of the British government, 
would be thought the height of luxury by most persons in a state of liberty. 
If the English government had acted towards Napoleon as he did to others 
who opposed him, they would have shot him in the first ditch, as he did the 
duke d’Enghien or Hofer, or shut him up in an Alpine fortress, as he did the 
cardinal Pacca. 


But his mortal career in the scene of his exile and suffering was not destined 
to be of long duration. The vexation which he experienced at finding all the 
plans frustrated which had been formed €€@ and they were many 


©@©@ for his escape, the fretting which he suffered from the sight of the 
English sentries round his dwelling, the recollection of his lost greatness, 
the prospect of endless detention, combined with a hereditary malady to 
produce severe complaints. He suffered much from these ; but it was at first 
hoped that they would yield to the skill of his medical attendants. 
Gradually, however, the affections became more severe ; and they at length 
assumed the decided symptoms of cancer in the stomach, to which his 
father had fallen a victim at a still earlier age. Towards the end of March, 
1821, his strength sank rapidly ; he dictated his will, with a great variety of 
minute bequests ; but obstinately refused to take medicine, to which he had 
a great aversion. “All that is to happen,” said he, ” is written down ; our 
hour is marked ; we cannot prolong it a minute beyond what fate has 
predestined.” He directed that his heart should be sent to the empress Marie 
Louise at Parma, and his stomach examined, to see if he had died of the 
hereditary malady. 


At two o’clock on the 3rd of May, 1821, he received extreme unction, 
declared that he died in the Roman Catholic faith, which had been that of 
his fathers, and gave minute directions for his body being laid in state in a 
chapelle ardente, according to the form of the Catholic worship. ” Can you 
not,” said he to Antommarchi,‘ his physician, “believe in God, whose 
existence everything proclaims, and in whom the greatest minds have 
believed? I am of the religion of my fathers.” On the 5th, a violent storm 
of wind and rain arose ; the death-struggle of Napoleon took place during 
its fury ; and the last words he was heard to utter were, “@@@ Tete 
d’armSe.”” He breathed his last at eleven minutes before six in the evening. 
In his Avill, which contained a vast number of bequests, were two very 
remarkable ones : the one was a request that his body might repose on the 
banks of the Seine, among the people whom he had loved so well ; the 
other, a legacy of 10,000 francs to the assassin Cantillon, who had 
attempted recently before to murder the duke of Wellington. 


Napoleon had himself indicated the place in St. Helena where he wished his 
remains to be interred, if they were not allowed to be removed to France. It 
was in a small hollow called Slane’s Valley, where a fountain, 


\} Lord Rosebery,-“ however, shows that Napoleon was generally skeptical 
of Christianity, and when not entirely materialistic, favoured Mohammed 
above Christ. ] 
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shaded with weeping willows, had long been a favourite spot for his 
medita-tions. He was laid in the coffin in his three-cornered hat, military 
surtout, leather under-dress, and boots, as he appeared on the tield of battle. 
The place of sepulture was consecrated by an English clergyman according 
to the form of the church of England. The coffin was lowered amidst the 
speechless emotion and tears of all present ; three successive volleys of 
musketry and artillery announced that the mighty conqueror was laid in his 
grave ; a simple stone, of great size, was placed over his remains ; and the 
solitary willow wept over the tomb of him for whom the earth itself had 
once hardly seemed a fitting mausoleum.o 


ESTIMATES OF NAPOLEON 
Lamartines Estimate 


The intelligence of Napoleon’s death changed the immense terror, which 
had ])eset Eui-ope during his life, into immense pity. When people ceased 
to fear him, they ceased to hate. Impartial minds began to do him justice. 
Genius and glory were not denied to him ; but it was deplored that so much 
genius and so much glory had been consecrated only to the personal 
greatness of one man, instead of being devoted to the amelioration of the 
world. This is where he failed to his destiny, to God, to humanity, to France, 


and to himself. The fine part of his character was not equalled by the good. 
He was the greatest man of modern times, but he was also the most sterile 
in results for the human race. He wasted France and Europe for fourteen 
years, without imparting to them an idea, a liberty, or a virtue. He shook the 
world without displacing it. France, however, which owes him a severe 
judgment, owes him also impartial gratitude. He made her illustrious, he 
made her resound with the splendour of his own name, during the early part 
of a century, through the universe. It is a service to aggrandise the name of 
one’s country, for the name of a people is a spell in time and history, and a 
certain claim to immortality. y 


Edmond SchSrer’s Estimate 


History, in judging the total of Napoleon’s career, will pronounce it sterile 
and disastrous. If one seeks to discover what he really wished, what he did, 
what he left, one finds nothing. He acted without object, lived upon chance, 
bestirred himself in a vacuum. He may have saved France, but to allow her 
to fall deeper than before. He did not give his great mind to the service of 
one grand idea. He has not attached his name to any work. He rendered no 
service to humanity. He represented nothing in history. He pursued that 
insensate and barbarous thing, war, for the sake of war. He piled up 
conquests after the manner of the ancient Eastern despots. 


Napoleon was not a statesman because he had no political ideas. And what 
must we say, if, instead of placing ourselves at the point of view of French 
politics, we wish to judge him from that of civilisation. Civilisation is 
composed of moral ideas, and he misunderstood them all. What contempt of 
humanity ! What ignorance of its instincts and its needs ! What a mis- 
conception of modern society ! What contempt of everything spiritual ! He 
knew only force, and in matters of thought only that which serves force. He 
trampled under foot all rights. As he understood only the lower parts of 
government, so he understood in civil society only the material elements. 
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He restored the church, but only to keep it under his hand and govern it. He 
reorganised the Institute, but he conceived eloquence, poetry, and literature 
only as charged with burning an eternal incense in his honour. He gave us a 
code, but he refused us institutions. He re-established our finances and 
suppressed our liberties. He showed himself, properly speaking, neither 
virtuous, nor vicious. He was one of the southern natures, in which the 
moral side of the man was simply wanting. That is why he is at once great 
and so small, so astonishing and so vulgar. ^ 


Sir William Napier’s Estimate 


The annual expenditure of France was scarcely half that of England ; and 
Napoleon rejected public loans, which are the life-blood of state corruption. 
He left no debt. Under him no man devoured the public substance in 
idleness merely because he was of a privileged class ; the state servants 
were largely paid, but they were made to labour effectually for the state. 
They did not eat their bread and sleep. His system of public accounts, 
remarkable for its exactness, simplicity, and comprehensiveness, was vitally 
opposed to public fraud and therefore extremely unfavourable to corruption. 
Napoleon’s power was supported in France by that deep sense of his 
goodness as a sovereign, and that admiration for his genius which pervaded 
the poorer and middle classes of the people ; by the love they bore him, and 
still bear for his memory, because he cherished the principles of a just 
equality. They loved him also for his incessant activity in the public service, 
his freedom from private vices ; and because his public works, wondrous 
for their number, their utility, and grandeur, never stood still : under him the 
poor man never wanted work. To France he gave noble institutions, a 
comparatively just code of laws, and glory unmatched since the days of the 
Romans. His Cadastre, more extensive and perfect than the Doomsday 
Book, that monument of the wisdom and greatness of our Norman 
Conqueror, was alone sufficient to endear him to the nation. Rapidly 
advancing under his vigorous superintendence, it registered and taught 
every man the true value and nature of his property, and all its liabilities 
public or private. It was designed and ably adapted to fix and secure titles to 
property, to prevent frauds, to abate litigation, to apportion the weight of 
taxes equally and justly, to repress the insolence of the tax-gatherer without 
injury to the revenue, and to secure the sacred freedom of the poor man’s 


home. The French Cadastre, although not original, would, from its 
comprehensiveness, have been, when completed, the greatest boon ever 
conferred upon a civilised nation by a statesman. 


To say that the emperor was supported by his soldiers, is to say that he was 
supported by the people ; because the law of conscription, tliat mighty staff 
on which France leaned when all Europe attempted to push lier down, 
OOO the conscription, without which she could never have sustained the 
dreadful war of antagonist principles entailed upon her by the Revolution, 
OOO that energetic law, which lie did not establish, but by which he 
freed from abuse and rendered great, national, and endurable, by causing it 
to strike equally on all classes, @@@ the conscription made the soldiers 
the real representatives of the people. The troops idolised Napoleon, well 
they might ; and to say their attachment commenced only when they 
became soldiers, is to acknowledge that his excellent qualities and greatness 
of mind turned hatred into devotion the moment he was approached. But 
Napoleon never was hated by the people of France ; he was their own 
creation and they loved him 
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as never monarch was loved before. His march from Cannes to Paris, 
surrounded by hundreds of thousands of poor men, who were not soldiers, 
can never be effaced or even disfigured. ^ 


Jules BarnVs Estimate 


That monster, the legend of Napoleon, is still before us, always devouring 
truth and historical morality ; and the pretended philosophy of history 
which sanctifies this legend by elevating the Ciesars as great and providen- 
tial men, and presents malefactors as saviours of the people @@@ this 
detestable philosophy of history has reached its greatest hour of triumph. 


History does not offer us any subject of study more extraordinary. Where 
shall we find in fact a more marvellous fate than that of the man who, from 
a simple officer of artillery, made himself absolute master of France ; filled 
all Europe with the terror of his arms ; raised the throne which had been 
Swept away by the storms of the Revolution, to place himself on it under the 
name of emperor, distributed the spoils of the conquered countries, as if to 
vassals, amongst his brothers and comrades-at-arms ; endeavoured in fact in 
the nineteenth century to realise a universal monarchy; succumbed under 
the strokes of all the European powers united against him ; saw himself 
compelled to abdicate, and reduced to reigning in the island of Elba, he the 
erstwhile master of France and Europe. He soon escaped to reappear for a 
moment at the Tuileries ; and vanquished again, went to die a prisoner on a 
rock of the Atlantic Ocean, leaving a name as famous as that of Alexander 
and CiBsar, a name which was in every mouth and all imaginations, as he 
said himself at St. Helena. 


But contrary to legend. Napoleon, far from being the continuer of the 
Revolution, had been, according to the expression of Madame de Stael, ” 
the first of the counter-revolutionists.” The 18th Brumaire, far from having 
been an act of salvation, had been a misfortune for France, and, in any case, 
a crime. In fact his exile to St. Helena had been the too just expiation, as 
badly borne as well merited, of the many outrages which had commenced at 
18th Brumaire. ^M 


Lord Roseherys Estimate 


By the philosopher, and still more by the philosopher who believes in the 
divine guidance of human affairs, the true relation of Napoleon to the 
world’s history will be reduced to a very simple conception : that he was 
launched into the world as a great natural or supernatural force, as a scourge 
and a scavenger, to effect a vast operation, partly positive, but mainly 
negative ; and that when he has accomplished that work he is withdrawn as 
swiftly as he came. Ciesar, Attila, Tamerlane, and Mohammed are forces of 
this kind; the last a much more potent and abiding factor in the universe 
than Napoleon€€@ another proof, if proof were needed, of how small is 
the permanent effect of warfare alone on the history of mankind. These men 
make great epochs ; they embody vast transitions ; they perplex and appal 


their contemporaries ; but when viewed at a distance, they are seen to be 
periodical and necessary incidents of the world’s movement. The details of 
their career, their morals, their methods, are then judged, interesting though 
they may be, to be merely subordinate details. 


Scavenger is a coarse word, yet it accurately represents Napoleon’s first 
function as ruler. We do not discuss his military greatness ; that is 
universally acknowledged. To the civilian eye he seems, at his best, the 
greatest 
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of all soldiers. Later on, even civilians may see faults. But, let what will be 
subtracted, there remains an irreducible maximum of fame and exploit. 


His financial management, by which he sustained a vast empire with power 
and splendour, but with rigid economy, and without a debt, is a marvel and 
a mystery. In all the offices of state he knew everything, inspired 
everything. 


Into a career of a score of years he crowded his own dazzling career, his 
conquests, his triumphant assault on the Old World. In that brief space we 
see the lean, hungry conqueror swell into the sovereign, and then into the 
sovereign of sovereigns. Then comes the catastrophe. He loses the balance 
of his judgment and becomes a curse to his own country, and to all others. 
He has ceased to be sane. The intellect and energy are still there, but, as it 
were, in caricature ; they have become monstrosities. Body and mind are 
affected by the prolonged strain to be more than mortal. Then there is the 
inevitable collapse ; and at St. Helena we are watching, with curious 
compassion, the reaction and decline. 


There is one question which English people ask about great men, which one 
cannot put with regard to Napoleon without a sense of incongruity which 
a]3proaches the grotesque. Was Napoleon a good man ? The irresistible 


smile with which we greet the question proves, we think, not the proved 
iniquity, but the exceptional position of this unique personality. Ordinary 
measures and tests do not appear to apply to him. We seem to be trying to 
Span a mountain with a tape. But that he was great in the sense of being 
extraordinary and supreme we can have no doubt. If greatness stands for 
natural power, for predominance, for something human beyond humanity, 
then Napoleon was assuredly great. Besides that indefin-able spark which 
we Call genius, he represents a combination of intellect and energy which 
has never perhaps been equalled, never, certainly, surpassed. He carried 
human faculty to the farthest point of which we have accurate knowledge. 
Napoleon lived under the modern microscope. Under the fiercest glare of 
scrutiny he enlarged indefinitely the limits of human conception and human 
possibility. Till he had lived no one could realise that there could be so 
stupendous a combination of military and civil genius, such comprehension 
of view united to such grasp of detail, such prodigious vitality of body and 
mind. ” He contracts history,” said INIadame dTloude-tot, “and expands 
imagination.” “He has thrown a doubt,” said Lord Dudley, “on all past 
glory; he has made all future renown impossible.” This is hyperbole, but 
with a substance of truth. No name represents so completely and 
conspicuously dominion, splendour, and catastroplie. He raised himself by 
the use, and ruined himself by the abuse, of superhuman faculties. OO 
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BOOK III 


FRANCE AFTER 1815 
THE POLITICAL EVOLUTION OF FRANCE AFTER 1815 


Br ALFRED BAMBAUD Member of the Institute 


PROBLEMS OF THE RESTORATION* 


The problem which none of the revolutionary assemblies and forms of 
government — the constituent and legislative assemblies, the convention, 
directory, consulate, or empire — had been able to solve, and which 
consisted in providing France with an adequate and solid constitution, 
confronted the governments that immediately followed the Revolution, 


Louis XVIII “ conceded ” the charter of 1814, which was an offshoot of the 
British constitution. This charter gave the executive power into the hands of 
a king declared non-responsible, who was to be assisted by responsible 
ministers ; the legislative power was to be divided between the king and 
two chambers composed — one of hereditary peers, the other of deputies 
paying one thousand francs of direct taxes and chosen by electors who paid 
five hundred francs. 


Louis XVIII had merely to “lie down in the bed of Napoleon,” to find 
himself invested with all the prerogatives necessary to a king, and to come 
into possession of such a police and administrative system as the world had 
never seen before. The latent despotism, however, was held in check by the 
ministerial responsibility, by the rights of the chambers, by the very 
rudimentary liberties of the people, and finally by the king’s own strong 
common sense. Under such a rule France might have enjoyed the period of 
peace needed after twenty-five years of turmoil and upheaval, had the 
passions of the-different parties — the royalists, the liberals, the 


Bonapartists who later coalesced with the earlier republicans — permitted 
such repose. 


* Histories of the Restoration have been written by de Vaulabelle, 
Lamartine, Viel-Castel, Nettement, Hamel ; of the monarchy of July, by 
Loms Blanc, Elias Regnaiilt, de Nouvion, Thnrean Dangin, with the 
Mimoirea of Guizot, duke de Broglie, Doctor Vdron, Victor Hugo iChoses 
Vues) ; of the revolution of IMS, by Daniel Stern, A. Delvau, Normanby, E. 
Spuller, H. Castille, Victor Pierre, P. de la Gorce j of the Second Empire, by 
Taxile Delord, P. de la Gorce ; of the third republic, by E. Zevort, G. 
Hanotaux, Faustin H€lie, Les Goiutitutions de la Frame; Duvergier de 
Hauranue, Hiatovre de ffouvernement parlimentatre 
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The experiment was furthermore disturbed by Napoleon’s return from Elba 
and the consequent defection of almost all of his former troops, and by the “ 
Hundred Days” of Waterloo with their disastrous consequences. Napoleon, 
running his last adventure as a despot, at least paid homage to the new 
ideas, all strange to him, which had arisen, and gave the state a constitution 
bearing the name of Additional Act that, like the charter of Louis XVIII, 
might have been thought a copy of the constitution of Great Britain. In this 
act he promised to the people freedom of the press as well as all other 
liberties. 


Napoleon was no sooner embarked for St. Helena than legitimate royalty 
returned and with it the charter of 1814. Under its provisions France might 
at last have grown accustomed to the use of liberty, had not Charles X 
conceived the idea of searching out, in Article 14, which charged him to 
enforce the laws, a clause which gave him the right to violate them. The 
revolution of 1830 ensued. 


THE MEASTJKES OF LOUIS PHILIPPE 


The sovereignty which issued from this struggle was a compromise 
between the monarchic and the republican ideas; Louis Philippe, though a 
descendant of St. Louis, and even of Hugh Capet, was the son of a regicide 
and member of the convention, and had himself fought at Valmy, 
Jemmapes, and Neerwinden under the folds of the tricolour. Thereby, he 
offered guarantees to the men of 1789. On the other hand, the legitimists 
reproached him ivith his father’s regicidal vote and with his own 
usurpation, the repubhcans utterly refused to see in his reign the “ best of 
republics ” as La layette desired, and the Bonapartists held themselves in 
reserve for Napoleon II. ^ 


Here again the violence of political passions made a liberal form of 
government very difficult to maintain. Plots and insurrections followed fast 
upon each other. The king was made the object of twenty-three murderous 
atteinpts, the most teirible being that of Fieschi and the infernal machine, 
which wounded or killed forty-two persons, among whom was the marechal 
1 lortier. Louis Philippe used to say of himself that he was the ” only game 
that could be hunted at every season of the year.” 


A iT?!® ^.mended m a somewhat more democratic sense, and 


Article 14, wffich had been so unfortunately construed by Charles X, was 
ann/ed. The office of peer was henceforth to be held for life and not to 


BY 


electoral qualification or fee was reduced from three hunched to two 
hundred francs (to one hundred in the case of officers and members of the 
institute) ; and the qualification of eligibility was reduced 


frZ, elfctors ms4ncreaeS 


trom 90,000 to 200,000; later, in 1847, to 240,000 — a small enough 
number for a nation of thirty-five million souls 1 unougn numoer 


The charter formally abolished “preliminary authorisation” and nress 


offences of the^ press. Even after va?ious gans had been guilty of excess, 
and had instigated regicide and insurrec t!r steadfastly observed.® The oSy 
extra stringency 


government, othei-rsfso UWaLdTsllyed theTot timidSIS ^ Prince de 
Jolnvifle (who assisted at this temble scene), Vieux Souvenirs, Chap. zn. 
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out reason. The law of the 10th of April, 1834, was intended to supply any 
deficiencies that might have escaped the discerning eye of Napoleon: for 
example, in his Penal Code, he had in view only meetings and associations 
of over twenty persons ; the law of 1834 reached those which were 
subdivided into fractions of less than twenty members. Napoleon had aimed 
exclusively at “ chiefs, administrators, or directors ” ; the law of 1834 fell 
upon simple members. The penalty named by Napoleon had been a fine of 
from sixteen to two hundred francs ; this fine was henceforth to be five 


times greater, and there was a risk attached of from two months’ to a year’s 
imprisonment, etc. 


We must not overlook the fact that neither Napoleon’s life nor his throne 
had ever been endangered by associations, whereas certain powerful 
societies, either open or secret, had been at work undermining the 
sovereignty of Louis Philippe and instigating attempts on his life. It was no 
small honour that this king should have bestowed upon France the 
maximum of hberties it had ever enjoyed while he himself was being made 
each year the object of one or more murderous attempts. 


The monarchy of July rested upon three institutions : 


(1) Qualified suffrage. In 1830 the modification of the electoral 
qualification and that of eligibility had, in effect, caused the preponderance 
to pass from rural to urban electors, and from social forces pertaining to 
agriculture to industrial and commercial forces. 


(2) A qualified national guard. The national guard had been suppressed 
under the Restoration because of its turbulent demonstrations against the 
prime minister of Charles X, M. de VillSle. To be revenged it fought against 
the royal troops on the barricades of July, 1830. From this moment, 
however, it became the prop of order, the defender of the charter and of the 
citizen-king ; and upon it devolved the duty of carrying the barricades. This 
band of merchants, of licensed traders, of Parisian shopkeepers, many of 
whom had taken part in the previous wars and who wore the great shako 
with all the ease of Napoleon’s seasoned “grumblers,” fought valiantly 
against the rioters, whose bravery equalled their own. More than two 
thousand members of the national guard, most of whom were heads of 
families, fell in the street combats, shedding their blood freely for the 
dynasty they themselves had raised up. Louis XYII and Charles X had 
each had a special royal guard partly composed of Swiss ; Louis Philippe 
would have about him no other body than the national guard, knowing well 
how much he owed each individual member. Thus at every review held by 
him crosses of the Legion of Honour were freely distributed among them. 
The national guard elected its own non-commissioned ofiScers and 
commissioned officers below the rank of captain ; appointments to all the 
higher grades were made by the king from a list of ten names proposed by 


the battalion. In order to preserve to the organisation its bourgeois character 
and to prevent any admixture of the popular element, it was simply 
necessary to exact the wearing of a uniform. The national guard was both a 
militia and an opinion ; at the king’s reviews it manifested by its silence or 
by its acclamations what it thought of politics. Hence it was called “the 
intelligent bayonets.” 


(3) The same class from which were recruited electors and members of the 
national guard also furnished members of the jury before whom were 
arraigned all the enemies of the government, whether accused of conspiracy 
and attempt at assassination or of some misdemeanor of the press. 


Thus it was the same men who sustained the monarchy of July hy their 
votes, their bayonets, and their decisions. They constituted what was then 
the “ legal nation.” The rest of the people were forbidden all share in public 
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affairs. When therefore these electors, national guardsmen, and jurors bepn 
to show hostility or even simple indifference towards the government they 
had helped to found, that government fell of itself. When, on the 28th of 
February, 1848, Louis Philippe saw himself abandoned by his farthful 
national sruard, he refused to sanction further bloodshed ; his power, based 
on the favour of public opinion, could not stand once that support had been 
withdrawn. Hitherto his reign had had to do chiefly with the “legal nation ; 
over the true nation he did not feel himself competent to rule. 


The goverimieiit of Louis Philippe hed shown, itself as liberal as the ideas 
of the times would permit ; it had assured to France, to all^ Europe in fact, 
despite certain provocations from the old “ Holy Alliance, ’ eighteen yeara 
of honourable and profound peace; it had endowed France with its richest 
colony, Algeria, and under it the country’s agriculture, industry, commerce, 
and all the branches of public prosperity had attained enormous 
development. 


THE MISTAKES OF 1848 


The misunderstanding which finally led to rupture between the nation, even 
the “legal nation” and the monarchy, arose out of a question relating to the 
extension of suffrage. The revolution of the 24th of February, 1848, was 
unquestionably the least justified and least justifiable in the history of 
France. Its consequences were even more disastrous to the country in 
general than to the reigning dynasty. Those who advocated extension of the 
right of suffrage were soon to experience sharply what evils an electoral 
body — suddenly increased, without preparation or gradation, from 
241,000 voters to ten millions — could inflict upon the land ; and those 
who accused the well-disposed king of illiberalism were shortly to taste the 
joys of a revival of Csesarism. 


The personages whom the revolution of the 24th of February bombarded 
into power as the “ provisory government ” were men of high intelligence, 
giving evidence of the very best intentions but totally devoid of political 
experience. They exhausted their eloquence and talents in criticising and 
reviling power, without in the least knowing what were its essential 
attributes. One of their first acts was to proclaim universal suffrage, being 
forced thereto possibly by the circumstance that the revolution had removed 
all restrictions standing in its way, and that new ones could not be invented 
by any small body of men had they the wish. The provisory government, at 
the same time that it accorded to all the right to vote, opened the way to 
wider membership in the national guard by abolishing the uniform. Later 
the second constituent assembly, by a decree issued the 27th of August, 
1848, admitted nearly the whole number of electors to jury rights ; thus the 
pillars of the monarchy of July were employed to strengthen and 
consolidate the democratic power. The provisory government also annulled 
all laws restricting freedom of the press‘ and the right to form unions and 
associations’ and abolished titles of nobility as well as capital punishment 
for political offences. 


Hy the transformation of the national guard, all the opinions of the different 
political parties into which the country was divided took the form of armed 
opimon, of opinion bloodthirsty and crossbelted, with gun in hand and 


cartridge box on back. Political feeling was indeed everywhere excited to 
excess, owing to the hatching of innumerable revolutionary newspapers, 
and the opening of the clubs (“red” clubs, be it understood) dl over P/is- 
When the provisory government shortly after retired to give place to a 
constituent assembly, the latter— firet-fruit as it was of universal suffrage 
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and composed of members far too numerous (about nine hundred), who 
were scarcely known to each other and were seated for the first time in an 
assembly — gave proof of inexperience equal to that of the provisory 
government ; or rather it professed deep contempt for any political 
experience that had ever been gained. 


The constitution this body voted contained two noteworthy provisions, 
either of which would have been sufficient to destroy it: (1) Opposite the 
president of the republic was to be a single chamber called legislative, with 
no intermediary power between it and the president. This arrangement had 
already been tried by the provisions of the constitution of 1791. One single 
assembly had then destroyed the king ; this time it was the president who 
was to destroy the single assembly. (2) The election of the president of the 
republic was to be effected by universal suffrage ; what power was it 
possible for any assembly to possess in face of a president who held his 
office by virtue of a veritable plebiscite ? 


There remained one last foUy to be committed, and that by the agency of 
universal suffrage. On the 10th of December, 1848, it elected as president 
Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 


What happened had to happen — it was decreed on the 10th of December, 
1848. In just what manner it happened it is needless to detail. The coup 
d’Stat of the 2nd of December, 1851, made the president who had been 
faithless to his vow master of France. At first the nation had no other 
constitution than the terror diffused by the Paris massacres and the bloody 
acts of repression that took place throughout the provinces.“ When Louis 
Napoleon finally bethought himself of the necessity of providing a 
constitution (that of the 14th of January, 1862), he had but to seek 
inspiration in the example of his uncle. Just as under the first empire, there 
was appointed for leading functions a council of state ; next, ranking 
sufficiently high, a senate ; and lastly a corps ISgislatif^ which seemed to 
exist solely for show, composed as it was of members elected under 
pressure of the prefects, having no initiative in matters of law or of state 
finance and sitting under a president elected by the prince and ministers not 
responsible to it. All civil and military officials were obliged under pain of 
revocation to take an oath to the man who had violated his. Ten months had 
not elapsed after the proclamation of that constitution, before the senatus 
consults of the 7th of November, 1852, made the prince-president emperor 
of the French, a dignity which was confirmed by the plebiscite of the 20th- 
21st of November. 


NAPOLEON III IS ELECTED EMPEEOB 


Naturally all liberties were suppressed. In the matter of meetings and 
associations. Article 291 and the law of 1834 reappeared in vigour, and the 
press was subjected to the harshest rule it had known since the first empire. 
All rigouis, fiscal, preventive, and repressive, were brought to bear upon it; 
a security of from 15,000 to 60,000 francs was demanded, and a stamp-tax 
of six centimes for Paris and three centimes for the provinces on every 
number of a newspaper. No organ could exist without “preliminary 
authorisation” by the government. Jurisdiction in press misdemeanors was 
withdrawn from the jury and given to criminal judges who held their office 
froni the sovereign. Administrative repression was added to or 
supplemented judicial repression ; every newspaper that received two 
notices from the police 


* T4not, Paris en Decembre 1851 et la province en Decembre 1851 : Victor 
Hugo, Sistoire d’un Cri » 
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Arithin two years was immediately suppressed. Even books were made the 
subject of exceptional rules, L’histoire des princes de Cond“, by the duke 
d’Aumale, being seized without process of law (Ibbo> 


Such was the ** authontative empire ; it subsisted until 1867. It would be 
idle and tedious to relate by what .successive concessions on the part of the 
imperial power, made under pressure of political opimon that took its colour 
from the blunders of Mexico, Sadowa, etc., the “authoritative empire was 
gradually transmuted to the liberal empire, that restored to the legislative 
body many of its legitimate prerogatives; softened the rule that bore so 
heavily on the press; took the risk even of authorismg (by the enactment of 
June 6th, 1868) meetmgs that were non-political in character, and also of 
pubhc meetings held in view of legislative elections. 


The empire had been able to exist at all only on condition that the 
particulars concernmg its origin should be kept from view ; the publication 
of the books by Tenot describing the A’iolences that attended the coup d’? 
etat both in Paris and the provinces, and the wide diffusion of Victor Hugo’s 
Napoleon le petit, together with his mighty poetical pamphlet, Les 
CTidtiments, recalled to the old and revealed to the young in what waves of 
blood had been effaced the oath sworn to the republic by the president, 
Louis Napoleon. Thereafter every new form of hberty bestowed on the 
nation by the emperor awoke — not gratitude, but the determination to use 
it as an arm against him. Still it is probable that the second empire would 
have prolonged its existence by yet a few more years had it not ventured, by 
the declaration of war against Germany, to face a “suolent death. 


THE THIRD BEPCBLIC 


The trials that France underwent during the “ terrible year ” are too u’cll 
known to need narration; no horrors were spared her, neither those of civil 
nor of foreign war. Borne down by disaster and by the weight of financial 
ruin precipitated by the demand of the invaders for five thousand millions 
of francs, the most difficult and complicated of all problems was the 
reorganisation of the government. How the national assembly, elected on 
February 8th, 1871, composed two-thirds of royalists, was ever brought to 
consent first to a “head of the executive power of the French Republic,” 
then to a “ president of the French Republic, ’ and finally, even after the 
overthrow of M. Thiers, even under the presidency of Marshal Macilahon, 
to vote the republican constitution of February 2.5th, 1875, is a mystery that 
can be explained only by the force of circumstances. Certainly the rovalists 
had the majority m. the assembly , but they were divided into tii o nearly 
equal camps, legitimists and Orleanists, who could never bring about a 
fusion branches of the house of Bourbon. Henceforth the republic which, 
contrary to expectations, had offered for five months a resolute resistance to 
invasion, which had showed itself sufficiently powerful to quell an 
insuirection twenty times more redoubtable than those to which the 
monarchies Imd succumbed— the republic which had inspired Europe, the 
whole world in fact, with confidence sufficient to obtam for it the 
prodigious loans it needed for the liberation of its territories — the republic, 
we say? was looked on as the form of government most natural to the land, 
the one already nrmly established there, antedating the national assembly 
itself. The wmplementa™ elections of July, 1871, and all the partial 
elections which tollowed, t/tified to the obstinate, unalterable attachment of 
the French people to the republican idea. Even the rash act of the assembly 
on the 
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24tli of May, and later that of Marshal MacMahon, which seemed to place 
the question of a republic once more in the balance, served but to exalt the 
passion of democracy and galvanise republican energies. 


The constitution of 1875, gift of the national assembly to the republic, is, all 
things considered, the best that France has ever had. The country seems to 
have profited by the experience, favourable or the reverse, of the past, to 
steer safely past the reefs that wrecked the eonstitutrons of 1791 and 1848. 
Like the constrtutions of aU the free peoples of Europe, thrs creatron of the 
national assembly was plarnly rnspired by the old constitutron of Great 
Britarn; it also recalls the charter of 1830, but with an added democratic- 
repubhcan character. Certain rt is that the presrdent of the republrc, Irke 
Louis Philippe, reigns but does not govern,” and that like hrrn also he has 
ministers who are responsrble to the chambers. Of these chambers one is 
the product of universal suffrage and furnishes the motive power for the 
entire machinery of state, president and senate being but n heels to regulate 
the action. The senate is elected b)’ a special body composed marnly of 
delegates from the different communes, which is why Gambetta called it the 
“grand council of the communes of France.” Since the reforms effected m 
1884 there are no longer any life-senators, all being appointed for a term of 
nine years. No one of the great powers of the state can encroach upon the 
others. If a president violates his oath of ofiiee he can, by vote of the 
chamber, be impeached before the senate ; if the chamber show s a 
disposition to exceed its proper authority it can be dissolved by the 
president, with the afiirmative vote of the senate. The senate enjoys the 
advantage of having its member-sliip renewed only to the extent of one- 
third every tliird year, and consequently may be said to be a permanent 
assembly, whereas the office of president receives a new incumbent every 
seven and the chamber entire new membership every four years. 
Nevertheless this triennial change of penonnd is quite sufficient to keep the 
senate within the bounds of its legitimate authority. 


Such was at least the theory of the French constitution of 1875 , but no 
constitution is worth more than the men who put it into practice. It is plain 
that if the chamber of deputies were made up from elections falsified under 
official pressure, by fraud at the ballot-boxes, or by general corruption; or if 
the senate, instead of being composed of picked men, as should be the case 


with any assembly of high functions, recruited its senators from among the 
miscellaneous candidates presented by universal suffrage or the ranks of 
village notabilities ; if on the occasion of a presidential election all 
candidates possessing high character or intelligence were carefully rejected 
— that constitution would be thrown out of gear in every cog. Not upon its 
authors could the blame be made to fall, but upon those wlio strove to 
disfigure and pervert the original conception. 


One reproach can be raised against the constitution of 1875 — it is based 
upon an English instead of an American prototype. Has not a great and 
prosperous republic like the United States offered the best model for the 
constitution of the most powerful democracy of the Old W orld ? Has not 
its type been adopted by all the republics, even the Latin, of the New W 
orld ^ This thesis has been sustained in France, particularly by M. 
Andrieux, former deputy from Lyons and prefect of police, who made it the 
object, in 1884, of a proposed law. The chief drawback to its adoption, 
however, seemed to be that France occupied a territory of only 525,000 
square kilometres, wliile that covered bjr the United States is 9,354,000. 
Hence the France of to-day, product as it is of a thousand years of history, 
of the old regime, of the 
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Revolution, of the Napoleonic empires, is a highly concentrated state, 
essentially a unit. It has reached this condition of unitj’ by reason of its 
situation in the midst of powerful neighbours, who all, at one time or 
another, have had to be resisted ; the United States, on the other hand, has 
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no anxiety of war. From these observations certain consequences 
undeniably follow. 


We can still, howevei, envy the United States its Supreme Court, which 
guarantees to every citizen his essential rights in the face of any possible 
arbitrarmess on the part of Congress or executive power. In the matter of 
our essential rights the law of J uly 29th, 1881, is all that can be desired as 
regards the press ; moreover, the law of June 30th, 1881, authorised all 
public meetings on presentation of a simple declaiation signed by two 
citizens. Associations m the interests of pubhc chanties, commerce, or the 
sciences had long been allowed to form inth perfect freedom, and the law of 
March 21st, 1884, completely broke down aU previous legislation in favour 
of associations having the character of S3’ndics-Also the law of the 2nd of 
July, 1901, would certainlj’ have endowed Prance noth the greatest possible 
liberty of association,’ if it had not borne so arbitrarilj”” upon 
congregations. 


Save on this latter point it can be affirmed that French democracy, if by that 
term is understood the nation in its entirety and not a few detached 
revolutionary groups, has evolved in our more recent laws and constitution 
the most perfect of all political formulas. It seems indeed that the end of the 
mighty straggle begun in 1789 has been reached. A social aj’\stem such as 
ours could hardly attain to a greater degree of liberty and equality ; it is 
rather in the matter of fraternity that there still remains somethinsr to 
accomplish. ° 


. ® political evolution that has taken place in France 


since Iblo, I shall later show how society has become transformed durine 
the same period. ® 


CHAPTER I 


THE BOURBON RESTORATION 
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Fiance had now straggled, sugered, and bled for five-and-twenfy years, 
throngh a fearful revolution and ruinous wars , and what were the resnlts ? 
Her enemies were in possession of her capital . all her conquests were 
snrrendered , and the Bourbons were restored to the throne of their 
ancestors But these were not the only consequences of the late convulsions, 
to France or to Europe. France, indeed, was governed by another Bourbon 
king; but the ancien regime was no more ; the oppressive privileges of 
feudalism had been abolished , and a constitutional charter was panted by 
Louis XYIIL But all these benefits had been secured In the first two years 
of the Hevolution, before the monarchy had been destroyed, without a reign 
of terror, and without desolating wars. She had gained nothing by her 
crimes, her madness, her sac/ces, and her si\enngs, smce the constitution of 
the l-tth September, 1791 Upon Europe, the eSects of the Kevolution were 
conspicnons The old regime of France was subverted ; and in most 
Enropean states, where a similar sjstem had been maintained, smce the 
Middle Ages, its foundations were shaken. The principles of the Revolution 
awakened the minds of men to political thought ; and the x>ower of 
absolute governments was controlled by the force of pubhc opmion. — Sia 
Thosiab Ekseisu May 


lamabtike’s yie’w of the restoration 


Nations are like men ; they have the same passions, vicissitudes, 
exaggerations, indecisions, and uncertainties. That which is called public 
opinion in free governments is only the movable needle of the dial plate 
which marks by turns the variations in this atmosphere of human affairs. 
This instability is stiR more sudden and prodigious in France than in the 


other nations of the world, if we except the ancient Athenian race. It has 
become a proverb of Europe. 


The French historian ought to acknowledge this vice of the nation, whose 
vicissitudes he recounts, as he ought to point out its virtues. Even this 
instability belongs to a quality of the great French race — imagination ; it 
forms part of its destiny. In its wars it is called impulse; in its arts, genius; 
in its reverses, despondency; in its despondency, inconsistency; and 
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in its patriotism, enthusiasm. It is the modern nation which has the most fire 
in its soul; and this fire is fanned by the wind of its mobility. We can-not 
explain, except by this character of the hrench race, those frenzies— - 
which simultaneously seem to seize upon the whole nation after the lapse of 
some months —for principles, for men, and for governments the most 
opposed 


to each other... , ° *. e r nWe are on the eve of one of those astonishing 
inconstancies ot public opinion in France. Let us explain its causes : The 
gleam of those philosophical principles, the whole of which constitute what 
is called the Revolution, had nowhere, so much as in France, dazzled and 
warmed the souls of the people, at the end of the eighteenth century. At the 
voice of her writers, her orators, her tribunes, and her warriors, France took 
the initiative in the work of reformation, without considering what it would 
cost in fatigues, treasure, .and blood, to renew her institutions, vitiated by 
the rust of ages, in religion, legislation, civilisation, and government. The 
throne had crumbled amidst the tumult, pulled down like a counter- 
revolutionary flag raised in the midst of the Revolution. The country, 
however, was beginning to know itself, to purify itself, to constitute itself 


into a tolerant democracy under the republican government of the Directory, 
when Bonaparte, personi-fying at once in himself the usurpation of the 
army over the laws and the counter-revolution, violently interrupted, on the 
18th Brumaire (November 9th), the silent work of the new civilisation, 
which was elaborating and culling out the elements of the new order of 
things. To divert the nation’s thoughts from its revolution he launched it and 
led it on to the conquest of Europe. He exhausted it of its blood and 
population, to prevent it from thinking and agitating under him. He had 
made it apostatise by his publicists, by his silent system, and by his police, 
from ail the principles of its regeneration of 1789. While he was hurling 
kings from their thrones, he declared himself the avenger and restorer of 
priesthoods and royalties. 


France had begun to breathe after his first fall in 1814. The charter had 
resumed the work of Louis XVI, and promulgated the principles of the 
constituent assembly. The Revolution had gone back to its first glorious 
days. It had no longer to apprehend either the intoxication of illusions, or 
the resistance of the church, of the court, of the nobility, or the crimes of the 
demagogues. 


The return of Bonaparte, thanks to the complicity of the army,i had again 
interrupted this era of renovation, of peace, and of hope. This violence to 
the nation and to Europe had been punished by a second invasion, which 
humbled, ruined, and decimated France ; and even threatened to partition it 
into fragments. Bonaparte, in quitting his army after his defeat at Waterloo, 
and in abdicating, had carried away with him the responsibility of this 
disaster ; but he had left behind him the resentment of the nation against the 
army, against his party, his accomplices, and against nis name. Everybody 
had a grievance, a resentment, a mourning, or a ruin to avenge upon this 
name of one man. The paroxysm of anger compressed by the presence of 
the army, by dread of the imperial police, and by the hope of a repetition of 
that glory with which he had for a moment fascinated 1 ranee before 
Waterloo, burst forth from every heart, except those of his soldiers, 
immediately after his faU. Public opinion threw itself, without 


army did uot respond to this call or take part m the last disaster.] “ ® ^<“ 
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reflection, without foresight, and without discretion, into the opposite party 
in the elections. Public opinion in France, Avhen irritated, listens neither to 
middle courses, nor to intrigues, nor to prudence ; it goes direct from one 
side to the other, like the ocean in its ebb and flow. This is the whole 
explanation of the elections of 1815, which sent up to the crown a chamber 
more counter-revolutionary than all Europe, and more royahst than the 
king.“ 


EXCESSES OP THE ROYALISTS AND THE INVADERS 


Louis XVII, being too indifferent and too fond of repose to be vindictive, 
had re-entered the city with the disposition to be moderate ; that was also 
the attitude of the ministry which he had given himself. It was for the 
interest of Talleyrand and Fouche that there should be no reaction and the 
other ministers, Baron Louis, Pasquier, Marshal Gouvion-Saint-Cyr who 
had been chosen by the king because he had not rallied to Napoleon during 
the Hundred Days, were by character and reason opposed to all excess. But 
it soon became evident that the king would be powerless to keep the 
royalists within bounds and that the ministers would be left behind and 
disregarded. The new emigration was returning from Ghent eager for 
vengeance, and its friends in the interior had awaited no signal to let loose 
their rage against everythmg which in any way held to the Revolution or the 
empire. The ultras made Pans resound with their outbursts of shameful joy 
and insulted those in the street who would not j’oin them, while the capital 
was at the same time brutally trodden under foot by foreigners. The royalist 
journals heaped abuse on the French army and spoke only of punishment 
and proscription. 


If the king and his ministers were unable to restrain the royalists, with still 
greater reason they were not in a condition to protect the city and country 
from the allied armies. The foreign occupation offered a sinister contrast to 
what it had been in 1814. It was Blucher, the fiercest enemy of France, who 
with his Prussians occupied the interior of Paris, while the English were 
encamped in the Bois de Boulogne. The very evening of his re-entry Louis 


XVIII was warmed that the Prussians were preparing to blow up the bridge 
of Jena, the name of which recalled their great disaster in 1806. In vain did 
the king have recourse to Wellington. The fierce Blucher listened to no one. 
Fortunately the first explosion of the mines was not sufficient to overthrow 
the piles, and the arrival of the Russian and Austrian emperors with the king 
of Prussia on July 10th prevented Blucher from recommencing. Emperor 
Alexander intervened ; the bridge was saved and the one hundred million 
francs which Blucher proposed to demand of Paris, regardless of the 
capitulation, were reduced to eight. 


The presence of foreign rulers, while it encumbered Paris with new masses 
of troops, at least diminished somewhat the disorder caused by the 
occupation within the capital ; but without, the invaded departments were 
everywhere exposed to pillage. Never had the abuse of victory, with which 
the French had been accused in Germany, approached what took place in 
France. In the wars beyond the Rhine, Napoleon’s severe character imposed 
a certain order even on the requisitions ; here the military chiefs, great and 
small, acted, each on his own account, like leaders of the old bands of 
invading barbarians ; they plundered their hosts, despoiled cities and 
villages, laid hands on the public treasuries, and when the officials of the 
royal government tried to hinder their pillaging, they arrested them and sent 
them as prisoners across the Rhine. The Prussians put a feeling of 
imjilacable 
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vengeance into their excesses. But the violence and depredations of the 
Prussians were at least equalled by those who had nothing to avenge, by 
those Germans of the south, the Swabians (the inhabitants of Baden and 
Wurteinberg) and Bavarians, who were now pillaging h ranee in the name 


of the coalition as they had shortly befoie, in the name of Prance, pillaged 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, much more violently than the P rench. 1 
opular Russian tales of 1812 show what a difference Russian peasants made 
between P’rench soldiers and the German allies of Piance. P rench peasants 
in despair responded here and there, as those of Russia had done, by 
sanguinary acts of retaliation and resorted to the woods to carry on a 
guerilla warfare. 


The numbeis of the invaders increased daily. All the reserves of every 
country arrived on the scene. Germany especially passed over the Rhine as 
a whole to come and live at the expense of P’rance. At one time there were 
as many as 1,240,000 soldiers on P’rench territory. 


Emperor Alexander and the duke of Wellington, the one out of humanity, 
the other out of a spirit of discipline and fear of provoking a general 
uprising of the French people, tried to put an end to this immense disorder 
and, acting on their proposition, the four gieat powers attempted to regulate 
the occupation by a convention agreed upon on the 24th of J ulj’. The 
danger of provoking P’rance to desperation was very real. Besides the army 
of the Loire, the French had still several corps under arms, under Maishal 
Suchet and other generals. P’ree companies in the departments of the east 
were energetically harassing the enemy, and most of the strongholds were 
still intact and maintained a threatening attitude. The defence of Huiiingen 
has become celebrated: General Barbanegre sustained a long siege in tins 
little place with one hundred and thirty-five soldiers against twenty-five 
thousand Austrians. 


The P’rench army at that time had been disbanded for fifteen days. The 
troops separated in a spirit of sad resignation, without attempting a 
resistance which would only have aggravated the misfortunes of their 
country. Thus came to an end the most illustrious army the modern world 
has ever seen. The loyal ordinance which had dissolved the army had fixed 
the basis upon which a new aimy was to be organised. 


THE “WHITE TEBKOB” OF 1815 


In the meantime two-thirds of P’rance was occupied by strangers and the 
part which was exempt from invasion was afflicted by another scouige, by a 
violent reaction. The triumphal return of the “ usurper,” the enforced 
submission to the restored empire, ivhich had undergone feeble attempts at 
resistance, had aroused an ill-contained rage in the heart of the royalists of 
the south; it broke out at the news of Waterloo. At Marseilles, beginning 
with the 25tli of June, furious bands had pillaged several houses and 
massacred the owners who were partisans of the emperor. Others had 
thrown themselves on the poor quarter where lived a certain number of 
mamelukes, brought back from Egypt by Napoleon. These unfortunates 
were butcherect together with their wives and children. 


Prom Marseilles the murders and conflagrations spread to Avignon, Car— 
200 “J Nimes a small farrison of 

200 men, very much hated by the ultras because they had kept up the 
tricoloured flag until the 16th of July, capitulated before an urban and rural 
mob. Scaicely had the soldiers surrendered their arms, when the “royal 


volunteers shot them down at the end of the muzzle. Crowds of fanr>tics - 
nd 
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marauders overran the city during several days, plundering the houses of 
rich Protestants ; several were assassinated. 


Murder, devastation, and conflagration overflowed into the country; houses 
were burned, the olive trees and grape-vines of the “ wrong thinkers ” were 


cut down. The royal authorities were powerless or else in league with the 
movement. Hundreds of persons were arrested on all sides arbitrarily by the 
marauding bands. The military commander and the under prefect at Uzes 
disgraced themselves by delivering up eight of their prisoners to the chief of 
the assassins at Uzes, called Graffan, who had them shot without the form 
of a trial, after having massacred a certain number of the inhabitants in their 
homes. 


The reaction reunited all kinds of infamy ; obscenity was joined to rapacity 
and ferocity. On the 15th of August, the day of the fSte of the Virgin, at 
Nimes the wives of the brigands who ruled in the department of the Gard 
dragged in the streets the Protestant women they could get hold of, 
subjecting them to the most dishonourable insults. 


The “ White Terror ” of 1815 exceeded in ignominy the reaction in 
Thermidor of the year III. It was not, as in the latter, crime against crime, 
terror after terror. The Hundred Days had seen neither bloodshed nor 
proscriptions, and the reactionary party of 1815 had nothing to avenge. The 
worst days of the League were recalled by the alliance of the ultra-aris- 
tocracy with the depraved, lazy, and sanguinary populace, which ferments 
under the feet of the real people, and which statisticians speak of as “ the 
dangerous classes.” 


Judiciary persecution was soon added to the massacres. The victims who 
had escaped the knife of the assassin were now to be confronted with the 
judges of the reaction. The king and the ministers were innocent of the riots 
and brigandage of the south, which they had not been able to prevent and 
which they had not the strength to chastise. They seem on the other hand to 
be responsible before history for the terrible succession of political trials 
which they ordained. There again, however, they endured rather than 
inspired to action ; not only the whole court, the whole royalist pai’ty, but 
even the foreign powers demanded imperiously that those who were called 
the “ conspirators of March 20th ” should be pursued to the utmost. An 
erroneous appreciation of the facts connected with the “ return from the 
island of Elba ” contributed much to incite the second restoration to those 
deeds of implacable vengeance which gave it such a sanguinary character. 
The foreigners, like the royalists, imagined that the 20th of March had been 


the result of an immense conspiracy embracing the whole army and most of 
the officials. That was the reason of the redoubling of envenomed hatred 
which the leaders of the coalition felt for the French army. What had been 
pure impulse was taken to be the result of a plot, and it was not known that 
the only conspiracy which took place before the 20th of March had a 
wholly different aim than the re-establishment of the emj)eror. The 
foreigners had now but one idea, and that was to do away with Napoleon 
and the French army and to inspire the French military spirit with a terror, 
which as they said would insure the repose of Europe. 


While the prisons were filling up, while political trials were beginning on 
all sides, the constitutional government was being reorganised under bad 
auspices. The peerage was reconstituted by the nomination of ninety-four 
new peers and declared hereditary. The electoral colleges had been 
convoked on August 14th. The ordinance of convocation established new 
rules provisionally. The colleges of the ari’ondissement were to present 
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candidates and the colleges of the department were to name the deputies, 
half from among the candidates, half from their own free choosing. Ihis was 
putting the election in the hands of the aristocracy. The age of eligibility 
was lowered to twenty-five years, that of the electorate to twenty-one, and 
the number of deputies increased from 253 to 40-.. All that concerned 
electoral conditions was to be submitted to revision by the legislative 
power. The elections were carried out everywhere under the influence of 
authorities dominated by the ultras and in the south at the point of the 
dagger. Massacre had begun again at Nimes on the eve of the elections. It 


AND A STUDY OP 


THE PROPHETS AND THE HISTORY OF SEMITIC STYLE 


was found necessary to occupy four departments of the south with Austrian 
troops, at the moment when the Protestants were organising to resist the 
butchery and when civil war was on the point of succeeding assassination. 


The elections gave the majority to tlie ultras. The royal government was 
placed between the fury of its partisans, whom it could not control, and the 
menacing demands of the alhes who humiliated and oppressed it. Louis 
XVIII had hoped that after the overthrow of the “ usurper ” Europe would 
maintain the treaty of May 30th, 1814, which was already so hard for 
France. He was very much mistaken. The foreigners, making light of their 
declarations and their promises, dreamed only of a new dismemberment and 
of the ruin of France./ 


The ministry was at that moment very near its fall. Fouche was the first to 
be attacked. The ultras of the provinces had never accepted him, and those 
of the court, having no more need of him, abandoned him. Wellington’s 

protection sustained him for some time ; but he soon felt the impossibility 
of maintaining himself before the chambers. He resigned and accepted the 
insignificant post of minister of Fiance at the court of the king of Saxony.* 


The whole ministry soon followed him. Furious counter-revolutionary 
addresses came from a large number of electoral colleges and from general 
and municipal councils which heralded the storm which would burst at the 
opening of the chambers. The king gave way to the current which was 
setting in against the ministry, without difliculty ; Talleyrand displeased him 
as much as Fouche, and, knowing him to be at variance with the emperor 
Alexander, he saw no reason for keeping him. Talleyrand, having offered 
his resignation and that of his colleagues more or less sincerely, the king 
took him at his word. This man, whose egoism had contributed to aggravate 
the ills of France, was to have nothing more to do with its affairs as long as 
the restoration lasted./ 


EICHELIEtr THE NEW MINISTER 


Along with Talleyrand there retired from the ministry Louis, Pasquin, 
Jaucouit, and Gouvion-Saint-Cyr. The ministry required to be entirely 


remodelled; and the king, who had long foreseen the necessity of this step, 
and who was not sorry for an opportunity of breaking with his revolutionary 
mentors, immediately authorised Decazes, who had insinuated himself into 
his entire confidence, to offer the place of president of the council, 
corresponding to the English premier, to the duke de Richelieu. 


and left ParS lide\a «> uresaen, Fouchd hastened to depart. 
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Armand, duke de Richelieu, grand-nephew by his sister of the cardinal of 
the same name, was grandson of the marshal de Richelieu, so celebrated in 
the reign of Louis XV as the Alcibiades of France. When called to the 
ministry, in 1815, he was forty-nine years of age. Consumed from his 
earliest years, like so many other great men, by an ardent thirst for glory, he 
had joined the Russian army in 1785, and shared in the dangers of the 
assault of Ismail under Suvaroff. When the French Revolution rent the 
nobles and the people of France asunder, he had hastened from the Crimea 
to join the army of the emigrant noblesse under the prince of Conde, and 
remained with it till the corps was finally dissolved in 1794. He had then 
returned to Russia. On the accession of Alexander, Richelieu was selected 
to carry into execution the philanthropic views which he had formed for the 
improvement of the southern provinces of his vast dominions. 


The progress of the province intrusted to his care was unparalleled, its 
prosperity unbroken during his administration. To his sagacious foresight 


and prophetic wisdom Russia owes the seaport of Odessa, the great export 
town of its southern provinces, which opened to their boundless agricultural 
plains the commerce of the world. The French invasion of 1812 recalled 
him from his pacific labours to the defence of the country, and he shared the 
intimacy and counsels of Alexander during the eventful years which 
succeeded, till the taking of Pans in 1814. Alternately at Pans, at Vienna, or 
at Ghent, he had represented his sovereign, and served as a link between the 
court of Russia and the newly established throne of Louis XVIII. 


His character qualified him in a peculiar manner for this delicate task, and 
now for the still more perilous duty to which he was called — that of 
standing, like the Jewish lawgiver, between the people and the plague. He 
was the model of the ancient French nobility, for he united in his person all 
their virtues, and he was free from their weaknesses. He was considered, 
alike in the army and in diplomatic circles at home and abroad, as the most 
pure and estimable character that had arisen during the storms of the 
Revolution. His fortunate distance from France during so long a period at 
once preserved him from its dangers, and caused him to be exempt from its 
delu-sions. His talents were not of the first order, but his moral qualities 
were of the purest kind.? 


Treaty of 1815 


The first duty of the new minister was to negotiate the treaty with the 
enemy which was signed on November 20th, 1815. The conditions of the 
treaty, unfortunately agreed to beyond the necessity of the case, by the 
pliancy of Talleyrand, and the impatience of the court for the throne at any 
price, were, however, modified within limits which a statesman might, 
without being satisfied, submit to. Richelieu, in despair at not being able to 
obtain more advantageous conditions, still considered them too 
unfavourable, and obstinately refused to sign them. The king, who saw the 
chambers, then about to open, disposed to call him to account for his sterile 
intervention for the pacification of the country, and who saw on the other 
side Austria, Prussia, Holland, and the powers of the Rhine crushing his 
people under the devastations of 800,000 men, sent for the duke de 
Richelieu, one night, by Decazes, and, bedewing the hand of his prime 
minister with tears, implored him for the sacrifice which is dearest to a man 


of honour — that of his name. The duke de Richelieu went away, moved 
and vanquished by this conference with his unhappy master, and signed the 
treaty. 
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This treaty left France in possession of its frontiers of 1T90, as we have 
seen with the exception of some unimportant portions of -territory enclosed 
wthin other states, and of Savoy, a conquest of the Revolution which had 
been respected by the treaty of 1814. It imposed an indemnity to Europe of 
700 000 000 francs for the last war commenced by Napoleon, an armed 
occupation for five years of 150,000 men, the generalissimo of which was 
to be nominated by the allied powers, and the fortress to be delivered up to 
this garrison of security. This occupation might terminate in three years, if 
Europe considered France sufficiently pacified to offer it moral guarantees 
of tranquillity. The prisoners of war were to be given up, and the liquidation 
of the 700,000,000 indemnity was to be effected day by day. ^ Besides this 
war indemnity, France recognised the principle of the indemnities to be 
assigned after its liquidation to each power for the ravages, the requisitions, 
or the confiscations that each of these states had sustained, during the last 
wars, by the occupation of the French armies. France was further burdened 
with the pay and the subsistence of the 150,000 men of the army of 
occupation, left by the allied powers upon its territory. The national penalty 
incurred by France for Napoleon’s return from Elba was, in money, about 
1,500,000,000 francs ; in national strength, its fortresses ; in bloodshed in 
the field, 60,000 men; and in honour, the disbanding of its army, and a 
foreign garrison to keep a close watch over an empire in chains. This is 
what the last aspiration of Bonaparte to the throne and to glory cost his 


country. Eleven hundred and forty thousand foreign soldiers were at that 
moment trampling under foot the soil of France./ 


KXEOtrilOIT OF MARSHAL NEY AND OTHERS 


Among the distinguished victims of royalist fury were Marshal Brune, who 
was assassinated while on his way to Pans to swear allegiance, and Colonel 
Labedoyere, whose defection at Grenoble had admitted Napoleon to France 
from Elba, and who, refusing the opportunities proffered him for escape, 
was tried and condemned by judges who wept while they condemned him. 
His last words were, “ Fire, my friends,” to the soldiers who shot him. The 
next victim of high distinction was Ney, who had also gone over to 
Napoleon after joining Louis XVIII. Immediately after the capitulation of 
Paris ho had made his escape with a false name and false passport, but 
returned and was arrested at the chateau of Bossonis, among the mountains 
of Cantal. ^ Curiously enough, he was discovered by means of a Turkish 
sabre of peculiar form and exquisite workmanship, a present from 
Napoleon, which he had carelessly left on a table in the salon of the 
chateau. General Mon-cey refused to preside at the military trial, and was 
imprisoned for three months. Richelieu then accused Ney of treason before 
the chamber of 1 eers, m spite of the capitulation of Paris which promised 
amnesty for all who took part in the Hundred Days. Ney himself declared : 
“ The article was so entirely protective that I relied on it ; but for it, can 
anyone believe that I would not have died, sword in hand!” The peers 
disclaimed the capitulation concluded between foreign generals and a 
provisional govern-t ^ stranger. As a last resort, Ney’s counsel 


he was no longer a Frenchman, his birthplace having been ini . W N«y 
checked him elclaim— 


brinh It t and will die a Frenchman. I am accused in 


to posterity? ^^ *A treaties, and I imitate Moreau. I appeal from Europe 
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He was nevertlieless condemned to die. When his death-warrant was read 
with its long preamble and his many titles, as duke of Elchmgen and prince 
of the Moskova, he broke forth : “ Come to the point ! say simply Michel 
Ney soon a little dust.” Importunate appeals were made to the king, and 
even to the duke of Wellmgton, for a commutation of the capital penalty, 
but in vain.® 


He was not taken to the usual place for military executions (the plain of 
Grenelle) because a popular rising was feared. They took him from the 
Luxembourg, where he had been imprisoned, to the avenue de I’ Observa- 
toire. A platoon of veterans awaited him there, on the spot where his statue 
stands to-day. The marshal cried, “ I protest before my country against the 
judgment which condemns me, I appeal to posterity and God. “ve la France 
! ” Then, putting his hand on his breast, he called in as firm a voice as 
though commanding a charge, “Soldiers, straight to the heart.” 


The commanding officer, awestruck, horrified, had not courage to give the 
word. A courtier, a colonel on the staff, took his place. The marshal fell 
riddled with balls (December 7th, 1816). Ney’s appeal to posterity has been 
heard. France has never pardoned the murder of this hero. / 


The death of Ney was one of the greatest faults that the Bourbons ever 
committed. His guilt was self-evident ; never did criminal more richly 
deserve the penalties of treason. Like Marlborough, he had not only 
betrayed his sovereign, but he had done so when in high command, and 
when, like him, he had recently before been prodigal of protestations of 
fidelity to the cause he undertook. His treachery had brought on his country 
unheard-of calamities — defeat in battle, conquest by Europe, the 
dethronement and captivity of its sovereign, occupation of its capital and 
provinces by 1,100,000 armed men, contributions to an unparalleled 
amount from its suffering people. Double treachery had marked his career ; 
he had first abandoned in adversity his fellow-soldier, benefactor, and 
emperor, to take service with his enemy, and, having done so, he next 
betrayed his trust to that enemy, and converted the power given him into the 


means of destroying his sovereign. If ever a man deserved death, according 
to the laws of all civilised countries — if ever there was one to whom 
continued life would have been an opprobrium — it was Ney. But all that 
will not justify the breach of a capitulation. He was in Paris at the time it 
was concluded 


— he remained in it on its faith — he fell directly under its word as well as 
its spirit. To say that it was a military convention, which could not tie up the 
hands of the king of France, who was no party to it, is a sophism alike 
contrary to the principles of law and the feelings of honour. If Louis XVIII 
was not a party to it, he became such by entering Paris, and resuming his 
throne, the very day after it was concluded, without firing a shot. The 
throne of the Bourbons would have been better inaugurated by a deed of 
generosity which would have spoken to the heart of man through every 
succeeding age, than by the sacrifice of the greatest, though also the most 
guilty, hero of the empire.9 


Two other generals, Mouton-Duvemet and Chartrand, who had aided 
Napoleon’s re-entry to Italy, were executed, and Lavalette, who in Alison’s 
phrase “ was in civil administration what Marshal Ney had been in military 


— the great criminal of the Hundred Days,” and whose seizure of the post- 
office had been of greatest assistance to Napoleon, was also condemned, 
but escaped from prison in his wife’s clothes and made his way out of the 
country with the aid of three Englishmen who underwent three months’ 
imprisonment for their chivalry.® 
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DEATH OF MUBAT (1815 A.D.) 


It is fitting to speak here of the catastrophe which terminated the days of 
another of the most illustrious companions of Bonaparte’s exploits King 
Joachim Murat had taken refuge in France, during the Hundred Days, and 
after the failure of his expedition against Austria. He had not advanced 
nearer than Provence, when the battle of Waterloo condemned him to a life 
of exile. After having been twenty times on the point of being arrested, he 
managed to embark for Corsica. The welcome he received in that island 
raised his confidence to too high a degree. He dared to entertain the idea of 
once more ascending the throne of Naples. He set out on this expedition 
with two hundred and fifty men and six ships. On his way to Naples he met 
with much disloyalty and received sinister warnings. His resolution 
wavered ; he would have liked to disembark at Trieste and place himself 
under the protection of Austria, who had offered him hospitality, but 
contrary winds and also perhaps treacherous advice prevented him from 
doing this. On October 8th, 1815, he landed at Pizzo, in Calabria, with forty 
followers. He was the first to leap ashore, was recognised by some peasants, 
and at first was received with interest. He asked for a guide to conduct him 
to Monteleone, and a soldier offered his services ; but the so-called guide 
was none other than the colonel of the armed police, who intended to 
deliver him up to the king. At a certain spot the colonel made a sign to a 
baud of peasants, who fell on Murat and his companions. Murat, after some 
resistance, sacrificed himself in order to save his friends from the fury of 
the crowd. Soon a military commission condemned this marvellously 
intrepid captain to be shot, and he underwent the penalty in that same 
country where he had so long exercised royal authority.’ 


LA CHAMBBE ISTHODVABLE (1815-1816 A.D.) 


August, met at Paris, Octo-maiolitv o/rivkl, chamber of deputies, which 
included an immense 


cries; suspended In forbade seditious 
Sh of ScSer ALts of individual liberty. It instituted, on the 


by five civil mdees who wpnf° of a military provost assisted 


them to Judge the authois 

are wrong m trviim to mahn i’ protesting against these severities, 
1815 responsible for the serl 

s\hould he credited, oombininr a fierceMAdonAT”A®”’ 

It abolished divorce, which was “staLk S Pitiless honesty, 

ercess of eentrstaron end ell tto ™ S 

iMrnmg tbat the eleotione had 
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The chamber of 1815 did not limit itself to reclaiming for the clergy 
necessary guarantees and influence. It showed an intemperance in religious 
zeal that alarmed many. Not content with taking the part, to a legitimate 
extent, of the men set aside by the Revolution, it appeared animated by a 
desire of assuring domination to one class to the prejudice of all others. It 
did not haggle, however, concerning the increased taxes that the cost of the 
war and the treaty had rendered inevitable, and it created a sinking fund that 
would some day render these taxes unnecessary. It recognised all public 
debts without regard to their origin, in spite of opposition from an obstinate 
faction. The session ended April 25th, 1816, the ministry feeling itself 
incompetent to act with a chamber it could not control. In this chamber was 
a group of not inconsiderable men, strangers at first to one another, but 
tending to unite in forming a constitutional party. The principal were 
Pasquier, Serre, Barante, Beugnot, Simeon, Saint-Aulaire, Royer-Collard, 
and Camille Jordan. Although reduced to lie low and adapt themselves to 


circumstances, reckoning on the passions of those among whom they were 
thrown, they sought nevertheless to establish the doctrines of parliamentary 
government conforming to the charter — efforts which gained them the title 
of doctrinaires./ 


THE DIVISION OF PARTIES 


From this moment were formulated the two opposing doctrines which will 
reappear in the time of Louis Philippe under the name of “ constitutional 
monarchy ” and “ parliamentary government.” The “ constitutional ” 
doctrine recognises in the king the right to choose his ministers according to 
his pleasure, even against the will of the chamber, provided that they do not 
govern contrary to the constitution ; it leaves him master of the executive 
power, the only real force, and by consequence master of the country ; the 
chambers have no other hold over him than the illusory right to bring the 
ministers to trial for violation of the constitution. The “parliamentary” 
doctrine declares the king obliged to take his ministers from the majority ; it 
places the executive power under the domination of the parliament, who 
may compel its withdrawal by a vote of want of confidence ; it indircctly 
transfers the sovereignty to the chamber. In 1816 the ultra-royalists wei e 
supporting the doctrine of the rights of the parliament against the king, and 
the liberals were defending the king’s prerogatives against the royalists. 


On the electoral question the ultras demanded election by tw o stages, m the 
canton and the department, and for the electors of the canton the lowering 
of the quahfication to fifty francs ; that is to say the extension of the 
suffrage to nearly two millions of electors; they demanded a numerous 
chamber and the complete renewal of the chamber at the end of five yeare. 
The king and the liberal minority wished to preserve direct election by a 
very restricted electoral body (less than 100,000 electors), while exacting a 
qualification of three hundred francs in taxes; they demanded partial 
renewal and a reduction of the number of deputies. Tlie electoral law 
proposed by the ultras was voted by the chamber and rejected by the 
chamber of peers (March-April, 1816). The ultras also wished to diminish 
the power of the prefects and to give the local administration to the land- 
owners. The hberals defended the centralisation created by the empire. 


BY 


Thus the roles seemed reversed; it was the party of the old legimo which 
wished to weaken the king to the profit of the parliament, to enlarge the 
electoral body and to increase local self-government ; it was the liberal 
party which was supporting the king’s supremacy, the power of the piefects. 
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and the limitation of the suffrage. The fact was the parties regarded the 
political mechanism solely as an instrument for securing power for 
themselves and were less anxious about the form of goveinment than the 
direction given to politics : the ultras wished to restore the power to the 
rural nobility, who, through the fifty-franc electors, would have been 
masters of the 


chamber, in order to re-establish an aristocratic regime; the liberals were 
anxious to preserve the supremacy to the king, the prefects, and the three- 
hundred-franc electors, because they were known to be favour- \ able to the 
maintenance of the social I order to which the Revolution had given birth. 


Louis XVIII, supported by the foreign governments, retained his ministers 
and resisted the chamber; he began by closing the session (April, 1816) and, 
vrithout again convoking it, dissolved it in September. For the future 
chamber the ordinance of dissolution re-estab- hsbed the number of 258 
deputies as in 1814. The king, by a simple ordinance, changed the 
composition of the chamber; it was a coup d’Stat, analogous to that of 1830. 
To make sure of the chamber of peers he created new peers, ex-generals and 
oflScials of the empire. During this struggle between the king and the Louis 
XVIII chamber, the party of the tricolour 


(1755-1834) flag* reduced to nine deputies, had 


taken no du-ect action. The plots to overturn the monarchy (Didier’s at 
Grenoble, the “patriots’” at Paris) were merely isolated attempts unknown 
to the party or disavowed by it.e 


THE COUP d’etat OP SEPTEMBEE 6th, 1816 


The king had finally made up his mind. The secret was well guarded. A 
royal ordinance published September 5th, 1816, surprised the ultras like a 
thunderbolt. It declared that none of the articles of the charter under 
discussion should be revised and that the chamber was dissolved. To the 
cries of fury that rose from the aristocratic faubourg Saint-Germain, 
responded an explosion of public joy that recalled the 9th Thermidor; 
people kissed each other in the streets. In the ensuing elections a majority or 
the upper middle class and of the officials replaced the majority of grundB 
sewneurs of the old regime and the provincial nobles who had dominated 
the chambre tntrouvable. The attempt at restoring the old regime had 
mscartried ; what foUowed was a first attempt at a bourgeois monarchy by 
an understanding between the bourgeoisie and the legitimatists./ 


It IS worthy of observation how early the French nation, after they had 
attained the blessing, had shown themselves unfitted, either from chapter 
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or circumstances, for the enjoyment of constitutional government. After the 
overthrow of Napoleon, scarcely a year had passed which was not marked 
by some coup d’Stat, or violent infringement, by the sovereign, of the 
constitution. The restoration of the Bourbons in 1815 was immediately 
attended by the creation of sixty peers on the royalist side, and the 
expulsion of as many from the democratic ; this was followed, within four 
years, by the creation of as many on the liberal. The whole history of 
England prior to 1832 could only present one instance of a similar creation, 


and that was of twelve peers only, in 1713, to carry through the infamous 
project of impeaching the duke of Marlborough. It was threatened to be 
repeated, indeed, during the heat of the reform contest ; but the wise advice 
of the duke of Wellington prevented such an irretrievable wound being 
inflicted on the constitution. The French chamber of deputies was first 
entirely remodelled, and 133 new members added to its numbers, by a 
simple royal ordinance in 1815 ; and again changed — the added members 
being taken away, and the suffrage established on a uniform and highly 
democratic basis — by another royal ordinance, issued, by the sole 
authority of the king, the following year. Changes, on alternately the one 
side or the other, greater than were accomplished in England by the whole 
legislature in two centuries, were carried into execution in France in the 
very outset of its constitutional career, by the sole authority of the king, in 
two years. 


What is still more remarkable, and at first sight seems almost unaccount- 
able, every one of those violent stretches of regal power was done in the 
interest, and to gratify the passions, of the majority at the moment. The 
royalist creation of peers in 1815, the democratic addition of sixty to their 
numbers in 1819, the addition of 133 members to the chamber of deputies 
in the first of these years, their withdrawal, and the change of the electoral 
law by the coup d’Stat of September 5th, 1816, were all done to concdiate 
the feelings, and in obedience to the fierce demand, of the majorit 3 \ That 
these repeated infringements of the constitution in so short a time, and in 
obedience to whatever was the prevailing cry of the moment, would prove 
utterly fatal to the stability of the new institutions, and subversive of the 
growth of anything like real freedom in the land, was indeed certain, and 
has been abundantly proved by the event. 


But the remarkable thing is that, such as they were, and fraught with these 
consequences, they were all loudly demanded by the majority; and the 
power of the crown was exerted only to pacify the demands which in truth 
it had not the means of resisting.? 


The royal ordinance of September 5th dissolving the chamhre introm-Me 
also announced that another chamber, less numeious, composed of only 250 
deputies, would be immediately elected b} the electoral corporations. A 


provisionary electoral law, the work of Laine, who had replaced Vaublanc 
as minister of the interior, fixed the bounds of the departments, of which the 
^ numbers were diminished. Deputies were required to be at least forty 
yearsi of age, and their taxes must amount to 1,000 francs. The measure 
was a bold one. It caused great excitement among the ultras, and was the 
subject of violent recriminations, above all from Chateaubriand,™ who had 
constituted himself the mouthpiece of the Bourbons in his work “j&a 
Monarchie telon la Oharte,” but who mingled with very exalted ideas 
concerning constitutional government equally absurd ones born of an ill- 
regulated imagination. However, his exaggerations often missed their aim. 
The royalist party remnr”tr’ted “nd submitted-22 
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THE NEW CHAMBEB (1810-1818) 


The new chamber opened its session on the 4th of November, 1816. Many 
members of the preceding one were there, but the general feeling was no 
longer the same. The doctrinaires, on whom Decazes relied, returned 
stronger and belter grouped. 


The first law to be made was an electoral one. Laine presented a project 
which would abolish the two degrees of election ; establish direct election 
by all tax-payers paying three hundred francs taxes, and substitute for a 
general election renewal by one-fifth. The charter declared, without directly 
specifying anything, that all tax-payers paying three hundred francs might 
be electors. The object of the law was to create an important electoral body 
to the number of about 100,000 members possessing guarantee of fortune, 


conservative interest and intelligence generally, of what was called the 
middle class, in contradistinction to the aristocracy. By this partial renewal 
they hoped, by keeping the chamber au, courant with the changes of public 
opinion, to avoid those brusque changes which might agitate the country 
and transform legislative spirit too suddenly. 


After a discussion, the details of which furnish curious reading to-day, 
showing how very different ideas on thm subject were in those days, the 
law was passed in both chambers, but by a very feeble majority (January 
30th, 


The financial scheme of Corvetto was voted. Opponents were quieted by 
the grant of 4,000,000 francs to the clergy as compensation for the forest 
land which it was wished to give as pledge for a loan. The budget, compiled 
with great care and resting on a large sinking fund, assured the finan-mal 
future of the country. Credit, until that time paralysed, again revived. The 
dividends rose from fifty-four to sixty francs, and a loan, the most con- 
mderable ever raised, was obtained to hasten the liberation of state lands. 
The foreign houses of Baring and Hope undeitook it, at the rate of fifty-five 
francs, ho banks in France were at that time sufficiently powerful to do this 
alone. 


C^der and calm seemed to be re-established. But the inclemency of the 
weather and a very bad harvest caused profound misery. There were 
disturbances in several market towns, but no serious trouble occurred 
except at “yons, where three assassinations took place on the same day, 
June 8th, and 


neighbouring villages, were taken ® ° revolt. The authorities, however, who 
were quite re.ady, had 


wn^dfs^rmpd Vigorous measures. The national guard 
Thei pronounced many condemnations. 


T V brought to the chamber a group of liberals, such as 


Laffitte, Voyer d Argenson, Dupont de I’Enre, and Casimir Pener Thev 
were dubbed “the independents.” The important question of this seLioJ was 
the reorganisati/ of the army. Marshal Gouvion-Saint-Cyr, having replaced 
the duke de Feltre as minister of war (because the latte/ was lack? initiative) 
made an excellent law which became the base of the French 


parts: (1) forced reS?mt ment, (2) a reserve made up of former sub-officers; 
(3) fixed rules for promotion. Gonvion-Saint-Cyr defended his law with 
vigour and obtained a complete success. The chambers joined with him in 
the homage he ren-Pvincb troops— homage which the marshals supported 
with their authority and Chateaubriand with his eloquence. Itwaa rMIITro 
a’i* 
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removing foreign troops which were no longer necessary to defend France 
against herself. 


The chambers approved, moreover, the figure at Avhich foreign credit had 
been regulated by diplomacy. Richelieu had long had a fixed idea — that of 
obtaining the evacuation before the five years which had been stipulated for 
m the treaty of 1S15. Thanks to his activity, the sovereigns, united in 
conference at Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), signed, on the 9th of October, a 
declaration announcing the departure of their troops for the 30th of 
November. A loan of 141,000,000 francs, issued at sixty-seven per cent, 
and raised by public subscription, allowed the indemnities to be paid. 


Richelieu now considered Ins task ended, and thought only of retiring. 
When the elections of November, 1818, returned La Fayette, Manuel, and 
other liberals of the Hmidred Days, he was alarmed at the results of the 
electoral laiv, and resolved to change it. But after vain efforts to find 
colleagues and draw up a common programme, he retired on the 2nd of 


December. He was succeeded by Decazes who composed a ministry of 
constitutionalists. A remaikable journahstic war ensued.* 


THE MINISTRY OP DECAZES 


Decazes, so hostile to the ultras, was not a liberal. He was the man of that 
system of balance (bascule) or the “ see-saw,” as it has been called, which 
consists in keeping the balance between parties and in giving the 
government the greatest possible authority but using it with caution./ 


Decazes saw himself more involved with the liberals than he wished to be, 
and these became exacting. The royalists, even such moderates as Lame and 
Roy, gave him little sympathy. They were alarmed at seeing successive 
elections introduce into parliament men ivho, while professing attachment 
to the Bourbons, put certain absolute principles above fidelity to their king. 


The chamber of peers pronounced in favour of the re-establishment of the 
electoral law of two degrees. Decazes, still using his ministerial prerogative, 
on the 6th of March formed a batch of sixty-one new peers, of whom half 
were chosen from among the peers unseated in 1815, or fiom the marshals, 
generals, and ministers of the empire. Thus he reopened the doors of 
government to the most noted men who had been excluded, and so tried to 
bring about a reconciliation betiveen the parties. The ministry passed 
several laws that were liberal enough, among others three laws regarding 
the press, which are still the basis of actual French laws, although 
expelience has since shed light on many points. The Restoration arrived at 
the happy result of doing away Avith exceptional laws — a result which no 
government had before obtained. While giving proof of liberalism the 
ministry, nevertheless, on certain points made a firm stand against 
revolutionary exactions, stoutly rejecting an organised petition for the recall 
of regicides and exiles. 


Thus in spite of apparent agitations — the necessary consequence of a free 
government — in spite of frequent struggles between the tribune and the 
press, in spite of a certain re-awakening of parties and a spirit of 
fermentation reigning in the schools, France had a renascence to prosperity. 
One could look forward with more confidence to the future. The budget was 
sound. With the abandonment of exceptional laws revolutionary traces 


began to disappear. The new laws seemed to echo public wishes ; minds 
gradually became habituated to a free government. The certitude of order, 
the free-ing of lands, the reopening of foreign markets, all tended to 
prosperity. Work abounded. Agriculture and industry took a new flight, 
putting to 
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full use scientific discoveries and particularly that of steam. The movement 
which was taking place was analogous to that of the first days of the 
consulate. Decazes reinstated on a wider basis councils to discuss 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce generally. He opened an industrial 
exhibition, and at the same time an exhibition of painting. Strangers flocked 
to Paris, especially the English. 


The elections of 1819 were, like the preceding ones, favourable to the 
liberals. The return of the regicide abb’ Gregoire for Grenoble by a 
manoeuvre hostile to the ministry caused a scandal. The deputies, however, 
took advantage of the irregularity of the election to refuse admission to the 
candidate. 


ASSASSINATION OP THE DUKE DE BESRI AND ITS RESULTS (1820 
A.D.) 


Matters stood thus, when, on the 13th of February, 1820, the duke de Berri 
[the second in succession to the crown] was assassinated by a fanatic named 


Louvel as he was coming from the opera. This frightful crime stupefied 
people generally, and produced an outburst of royalist fury.i 


In the midst of the general confusion, those even who must have been the 
most deeply affected by it, sought to find the triumph of their party in this 
outrage. From early the following morning, Decazes, the principal author of 
the unpopular decree of September 5th, was spoken of in most severe terms. 
He was blamed, as minister of the interior, and therefore responsible for the 
safety of the state, for not having kept watch over the dangers which 
surrounded the prince. One of the daily newspapers, Le Vr^peau owne, 
hurled the most abominable accusations against the minister, xue 
assassination of the prince was represented as the result of a vast conspir/y 
covering the whole of Europe, which was in favour of a policy bene-thTdnL 
H . They pretended that his royal highness, 


tn fallen a Victim to the aversion he had always shown 


which insured neither the honour nor the safety of his family. On the 
benches of the Left, the sorrow was great : a presentiment of the fatal 
consequence to liberty was added to the horror of tL crime. 


CouMergues ascended the tribune and in a loud voice uttered these words ; 
“ Gentlemen, there is no law referring to the mode nf accusing ministers, 
hut the nature of such an act warrants*’ its takim? nlaee meeting and before 
the representatives of France ; I frSmbe therefore before the chamber, the 
impeachment of M. DecTzes minS of 


d£ke in tile assassination of his royal highness the 
of ^ 
hatred, without ambitiJn, had strack/oira4 theTes“oerf° personal 


whose duty it was to cotifinnn m™@».. 4 4.1 - “®@®° 6 ndant of kings — Inm 
the intention, openly admitted of being committed with 


for strong measures to destrov in perpetuation. He asked 


once more to stifle the reyofutionar4*/\*A°f such execrable fanaticism, and 
pre»od for so bog, the ‘““““f k*! V 


W provoled da most odious criS shonS S?’ ™S”*“kea doctripes With. ®® 
snould. he especially severely dealt 


In the meanwhile the chiefs of the liViokol ». 


sombre agitation which reigned at court. Thev feRAoTHetLen tl°Aor! 
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ror of the exceptional laws and the fear of seeing the fall of a minister, 
victim of his devotion to the charter. The duke de Richelieu obstinately 
refused the court’s appeal to re-enter the ministry. He was more hurt than 
anyone at the charges made against a young minister of whose goodness of 
heart he was thoroughly convinced. 


This heart-breaking state of affairs seemed likely to prolong itself. Decazes 
insisted upon retiring ; tlie king conferred a dukedom upon him, and made 
him ambassador to London. The duke de Richelieu’s resistance was 
overcome ; and he was again nominated president of the council, but would 
not accept any particular department. 


From this moment the liberal party loses the direction of affairs. Power is 
going to pass into the hands of royalists, and France, attacked almost 
continuously by a series of antinational measures, destroying its liberty, will 
not emerge from the retrograde path into which a rash hand has thrust her 
except in overturning the throne upon the torn charter. 


EVENTS IN EUKOPE 


The largest part of Europe was at that time in a state of violent 
effervescence and the celebrated prediction, “ The French Revolution will 
make the round of the world,” was being fulfilled.! 


DAVID HEINRICH MULLER 


A revolution at the same time burst out in Spain. Ferdinand, the basest of 
poltroons and cruelest of tyrants, had refused the reforms he had sworn to 
introduce. The constitution of 1812 (an imitation of the French constitution 
of 1791) was proclaimed. The example was followed by Naples, which had 
a similar king to complain of. The states of the church threw off the hated 
yoke of the cross-keys and the three-crowned hat, and Benevento and 
Pontecorvo declared themselves republics. Piedmont was not left behind in 
its fight for freedom (1820). A cry was heard even at the extreme east of 
Europe for a new life and a resuscitation of ancient glories. It came from 
Greece, which for centuries had been trampled down by the brutal and 
utterly irreclaimable Turks ; and, in fact, an outcry for change and 
improvement arose from all the nations which had aided or even wished the 
fall of Napoleon. The countrymen of Miltiades were favourably regarded, 
or at least not forcibly repressed, by the classical potentates — who, 
besides, were not displeased at the commencement of the dismemberment 
of Turkey; but the Neapolitans, Romans, and Piedmontese had no dead and 
innocuous Demosthenes to plead tlieir cause, and the armies of Austria 
were employed in extinguishing the hopes of freedom from Turin to 
Naples.* 


In France niividual liberty was suspended, the censorship re-established, 
and the “ double vote ” instituted in order to make political influence pass 
into the hands of the large land-owners who voted twice, with the 
department and the arrondissement. The birth of the duke de Bordeaux, 
posthumous son of the duke de Bern (Sept. 29th, 1820), and the death of 
Napoleon (May 6th, 1821), augmented the hopes of the ultra-royalists, 
which brought ViUele and Corbiere into the ministry.“ 


THE CONGREGATION AND THE JESUITS 


At the same time an occult power was taking hold of the court, of the 
chambers, and of aU branches of public administration. 


P’or ten years men of sincere piety like Montmorency and the abbe Legris- 
Duval had formed an influential society in France, whose primary 
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object had been to perform good works and acts prescribed by a fervent 
devotion. The Restoration opened the political field for their society, which, 
imbued with the ultramontane and other royalist principles under the 
patronage of Polignac and Riviere, became the most redoubtable obstacle to 
the ministries of Hecazes and Richelieu. Generally designated by the name 
of “Congregation,” it allied itself ivith the Jesuits. The latter, not being 
allowed to live in France in the capacity of members of their order, again 
established their power in the state under the name of “ Fathers of the 


Faith.” , ^^. 


From the moment when they began to direct the Congregation, intrigue 
exercised a sovereign influence over it and a crowd of ambitious men made 
their way into it. Montrouge, whither the Jesuits had transferred the place of 
residence for their novices, became the centre for all the schemes of tlie 
court and church against the charter and F’rench institutions. The J esuits 
had powerful supporters even in the royal family; and Louis XVIII, 
constantly assailed by petitions in their favour, consented to tolerate them, 
although without recognising their existence as legal. The Jesuits founded 
schools called petits seminaires, in which children of the most distinguished 
families of the realm were placed ; they dominated the court, the church, 
tlie majority m the chamber. Missionaries, affiliated with the Congregation 
and imbued with its doctrines, traversed the kingdom. Almost everywhere 
they were the occasion or the involuntary cause of strange disorders. 


The French unfortunately blamed religion for the scandals of those who 
outraged while they invoked her ; they were seized with indignation against 
her on account of the shameful yoke which had roused their anger, and it 
was necessary to have recourse to force to protect the missionaries against 
the infuriated populace. At Pans, at Brest, at Rouen, in all the great towns, 
they preached under the protection of swords and bayonets, and men beheld 
the spectacle of priests calling down the chastisements of human justice on 
those whom they had been unable to convince by the authority of their 
words. ^ 


THE CABBOXABI 


Parallel to the Congregation grew another secret society absolutely 
different. This was that of the Carbonari,* or “Charbonnerie,” which, 
stamped out in Italy, took root in France and established there its methods 
of organisation and conspiracy. La Fayette and his friends joined it, and 
Carbonarism spread rapidly, its members uniting with another secret 
association in the west under the title of “ Knights of Liberty.” La Fayette 
thought that if an insurrection succeeded, a constituent assembly would 
choose between a republic and a constitutional monarchy. It was scarcely 
practicable to think of a revolution while the country was so unsettled. 


. Carbonari made preparations for a double military and popular 


rising in Alsace and the west. The second of these plots, which was to break 
out at Saumur, was discovered by accident and many pupils in the military 
coRege of this toivn were arrested. The Carbonari hoped for better success 
m Alsace. La Fayette went secretly to direct the movement personally. Ihe 
Belfort garrison was to rise on the night of the 1st of January, 


nrevLeAe “charcoal-makers,” and the name rose from the 


prevalence of cnarcoal-makmg in the mountainous regions of Italy where 
the malnontents 


C”cLsUan3XV societies uemg terfns from* the ch4rcoS t^e “ 
wCh mTost m tlm nSu As Lamartine <? said « “ Carbonarism, the origin of 


ally and the enemy, a srt of iLlian 
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1822. There, again, a misunderstanding divulged the plot to the military 
authorities some hours earlier. The officers and non-commissioned officers 
who were compromised escaped, and La Fayette, who was not far off, was 
warned in time. 


The oppressive laws voted by the Right were the cause of fresh plots among 
the Carbonari. The movement which had failed at Saumur was tried again. 
A retired general, Berton, raised the tricolour flag at Thoiiars and marched 
to Saumur at the head of a little body of insurgents. The inhabitants of the 
places through which he passed showed indecision. He reckoned on the 
national guard at Saumur and on the pupils of the military school, but these, 
when they saw so small a force, did not stir. Berton’s companions dispersed 
; he himself Ind in the country, hoping for better success another time 
(February 24th). For the third time the Saumur plot was set going, but this 
time its execution did not even arrive at a beginning. General Ber-ton, 
betrayed by a non-commissioned officer who had really only joined the 
Carbonari to betray them, was arrested m the country with two of his 
friends (June 17th). 


A retired officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Caron, tried to revive the movement in 
Alsace. There the authorities carried out their former action on a larger 
scale. They introduced Canuel’s method at Lyons. Caron was allowed 
perfect freedom of action. On the 2nd of July a squadron of mounted 
lancers came from Colmar and put themselves under Caion’s orders; a 
second squadron soon rejoined the first. They made for Mulhausen, crying 
Vive Napoleon II! A has les Bourbons!” Suddenly, towards dusk, when at 
some distance from Mulhausen, officers in disguise who led the pretended 
insurrection, gave the signal : Caron was seized, and, the next clay, taken 
back to Colmar gagged, to cries of “ Vive le roi!” 


Berton and his accomplices were brought before the court at Poitiers. The 
procureur-general, Mangin, in the writ of accusation, denounced La Fayette 
and the principal leaders of the Left, including many who were quite 
strangers to Carbonarism, as General Foy, Benjamin Constant, and Laffitte 


the banker. These latter were indignant and demanded an investigation. La 
Fayette himself showed no indignation but only proud contempt, though he 
supported the demand for an investigation. This was not granted. 


The procureur-general answered the demand of the deputies vdth insult, and 
in the trial of the case at Poitiers shamefully outraged the accused. The 
prosecution employed the language of 1815. The Poitiers jury, composed 
wholly of ultras and emigres, condemned Berton and the greater number of 
those accused with him. Berton and two others were executed. A fourth 
committed suicide (October 5th). 


Lieutenant-Colonel Caron had been executed a few days before at Col-mar. 
The details of his case had raised a storm of reprobation ; the army was 
dishonoured ; whole squadrons had been made to play the part of 
government spies in the midst of the people of Alsace. 


Another affair which had excited exceptional interest had ended the month 
before. This was the case of the “four sergeants of Rochelle” — Bories, 
Goubin, Pommier, and Raoul. These four young men, enrolled amongst the 
Carbonari, had been arrested for a plot in which they had joined with 
certain men not in the army, and brought before the tribunal in Paris. Their 
age, their bearing, and generous sentiments had touched public opinion. 
There had been no beginning of carrying the plot into effect on their part, 
but they were, all the same, condemned to death. “ France 
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will judge us! ” said Bories, the one of them most remarkable by his 
intelligence and character. ., .. ej. 


La Fayette and his friends did their utmost, but in vain, to insure the escape 
of these four condemned men. They were executed the 21st of September A 


great display of military force rendered useless every attempt on the ‘part of 
the Carbonari to save them. They died crying, “ Za libertS!” That same 
evening a grand birthday fete was given at the luile-ries for the duke de 
Berri’s daughter. The contrast produced a sinister effect. The memory of the 
four Rochelle sergeants has remained popular from among all those of the 
political victims of this time. Every year, on le jour des marts [Al] Souls’ 
Day], the Parisians cover with flowers and wreaths the tomb erected to 
them in the cemetery of Mont-Parnasse after the revolution of 1830. 


Many other malcontents had been put to death and numbers of others had 
suffered severe penalties. This was the end of the bloody executions of the 
Restoration. Carbonarism was discouraged and m fact dissolved. The 
struggle against the Restoration took other forms./ 


THE MINISTRY OF VILLALE AND THE SPANISH CRTTSADE (1821- 
1823 A.D.) 


At the opening of the session of 1821 the Congregation redoubled its efforts 
against Richelieu’s ministry. The liberals felt obhged to unite with the ultra- 
royalists to overturn the cabmet, in the dangerous hope that the majority, if 
it came to the head of affairs, would perish as in 1816 through its own 
excesses. The address in the chamber, composed by that majority, was 
hostile and insulting to the monarch. Richelieu having demanded new 
restrictions of the press, the royalists, whose most immediate interest was to 
vanquish him, pretended a great horror of the censorship, an ardent zeal for 
the liberty he was attacking. The position of the ministry was no longer 
tenable, and it retiied on December 15th, 1821, after twenty -three months 
of existence. 


Madame du Cayla, a woman whose patronage favoured the associate of the 
Congregation, and who kept Louis XVIII under the charms of her 
fascination up to the end of his da3’’s, was not a stranger to the foundation 
of the new cabinet, the most influential members of ivhich were Peyronnet, 
keeper of the seals; Villele, minister of finance; Corbiere, minister of the 
interior. The viscount Mathieu de Montmorency had received the portfolio 
of foreign affairs, and the duke de Bellune [formerly the Napoleonic 


marshal Victor], that of war. Villele already exercised a great influence in 
the council and soon became its chief. His fortune had been rapid; endowed 
with a great talent for intrigue and with a remarkable capacity for affairs, he 
had neither the lofty views of a statesman nor force of character sufficient 
to escape the influence of a faction whose fatal blindness he deplored. In a 
word, he thought he could fight against the sympathies and the political and 
moral demands of a great people, by means of ruse and corruption. The 
Congregation understood that it could dominate in spite of him, while the 
nomination of the pious viscount de Montmorency assured its triumph. Its 
allies immediately took possession of the offices and seized the prominent 
posts of every ministry. 


Froin that moment the chamber of deputies and the government marched 
hand in hand towards a counter-revolution. The Jesuits first attacked their 
most serious enemy, the university, by causing the courses given by Cousin 
and Guizot to he suppressed (1822). To intimidate the press a law was 
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made which made it possible to bring suit not for one particular offence, but 
for the general tendency of opinion of a journal. Royer-CoUard, who was 
not a revolter, described the situation in a word : “ The government is in a 
sense the inverse of society. 


The Auctors of 1814 and 1815, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, had formed the 
“ Holy Alliance ” for the purpose of smothering, to their common 
advantage, the ideas of liberty which the Revolution had thrown into the 
world, and which were fermenting everyAvhere. They were violently 
suppressed in Germany, Naples, and Piedmont, and the Fiench government, 
Avhich had Just prevented their return by laivs and pumshments, received 
from the congress of Verona (1822) a strange task. * 


To try the firmness of Louis XVIII in support of the monarchic cause, the 
sovereigns assembled at Verona committed to France the task of putting 


down the Spanish liberals avlio still maintained their constitution of 1812, 
and reinstating Ferdinand on his absolute throne.’ 


A hundred thousand men crossed the Pyrenees (1823) under the command 
of the duke d’ Angouleme,’ and were joined by the remains of a Catholic 
army called the “ army of the faith,” which the priests and other absolutists 
had raised in defence of the irresponsible crown. 


These allies brought more dishonour and dislike on the iiiA-ading forces, 
by their cruelty and insubordination, than Avere compensated for by their 
numbers or moral weight in the country. The cortes carried Ferdinand in 
honourable durance with them to Seville. 


Angouleme entered Madrid, and, after heroic resistance on the part of Mina, 
Quiioga, and Ballasteros, succeeded in the object of his mission [as has 
been already described at length in the history of Spain]. The constitutional 
regency was dissolved, and a loose given to the feuds and passions of the 
triumphant army of the faith. But Angouleme was a French gentleman, and 
not a Spanish butcher. He bridled the lawlessness of both mob and army, 
and placed the late rebels, and all who Avere suspected of disaffection, 
under the protection of French tribunals and impartial law. Impartiality in 
the eyes of the Spanish enthusiasts was worse than hostility ; and a royalist 
insurrection was with difficulty prevented against the protectors of royalty, 
since they Avould not condescend to be also the oppressors of the people. 


At length the struggle came to an end. The king was liberated, freedom 
withdrawn, and a frantic mob received their monarch when he returned to 
his capital with cries of “ Long hve the absolute king ! Death to the liberals 
! Perish the nation ! ” By an unfortunate coincidence, though perhaps 
designed by his admirers, the duke d’ Angouleme made his entry into Paris 
on the anniversary of the battle of Austerlitz (December 2nd, 1823). The 
arch of triumpli, Avhich forms so splendid a termination to the view from 
the Tuileries, had been left uncompleted on the downfall of Napoleon ; but 
Avooden scaffoldings Avere raised on the unfinished walls, painted caipets 
were suspended from the top, and the arch itself garlanded with laurels. The 
ridicule, however, Avas not of the duke’s seeking, and even Beranger 
spared him for the sake of his moderation and love of justice. 


[ I Such a policy was repugnant to the liberal party in France, and 
throughout Europe ; but military glory has ever rallied the French people 
round their rulers whether royal or republican. For a time the monarchy was 
strengthened by this success ; but the pretensions of the royalists were 
dangerously encouraged. France had accepted the repressive policy of the 
Holy Alliance , and her rulers were to become yet more defiant of the 
principles of the Revolution. — E uskinb M ar.i] 


[ * The dohe d? An/oulSme was the son of the heir to the throne, the count 
d’ Artois. | 
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The monarchy appeared strengthened for a while by the Spanish crusade,“ 
and the minister, ViUele, thought he might venture on the introduction of 
various measures.“ 


THE MINISTBY OF VILLALE 


ViUele carried out the traditional administration of his predecessors. As to 
politics, he wanted to steer clear of emergency laws and expedients. He 
proposed a press law — no longer preventive, but repressive, and more 
severe than that of 1819 — transferring from the jury to the magistracy the 
judgment of the greater number of law-suits and multiplying penalties of 
suspension and suppression of the newspapers. 


Count Mole, who had acquired in Ins high oiBces a profound knowledge of 
the administration, of government and men generally, said to the peers : “ 
Those institutions which would have prevented the Revolution of 1789 aie 


now the only methods of ending it.” Without a press and publicity all sorts 
of abuses would be possible. Other peers supported these ideas. The 
chamber, in voting for the project, introduced important amendments. 
Although the government could thenceforth count on success, ViUele 
continued to exercise power without too much demonstration. He had a 
great end in view, a vast financial operation, destined to end the debate on 
the national lands. He flattered himself that he would thus forever destroy 
one of the most irritating causes of the struggles and recriminations of 
opposite parties, and proudly believed himself destined to put an end to 
revolution. But he was not yet sure of support from the chamber of 
deputies, mutilated by the resignation of the Left, and influential members 
of the Right kept a most independent attitude. He obtained a decree of 
dissolution from the king on December 24th, and made every possible effort 
to get deputies favourable to himself elected in the following January. 


Assured henceforth of a loyal majority, ViUele resolved to keep it, and 
govern for several years without fresh elections. With this object he 
formulated a law which made the government septennial — the only way, 
he urged, to give it a spirit of continuity and cut short the uncertainty of 
majorities which annual elections constantly raised. He met with much 
opposition, some urging very reasonably the inconvenience of general 
elections which disturbed the whole country and threatened it ivith changes 
otherwise perfect. Royer-Collard, however, went a little too far when he 
declared that representative government ought to he an organised mobility. 
Opinions were very diverse, but as the deputies were as interested as the 
minister in passing the bill it was passed. 


advanced a project for the conversion of five per cent, stock to fund-holders 
a diminution of income with an augmentation of capital. Government bonds 
were at par, a proof of public 
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ing under pretext of consolidating the work of the Revolution, and of 
makin<r a retrograde act. Villele adjourned his project, but did not renounce 
it. 


The ministry lacked necessary homogeneity. The decided character of 
Corbiere was cause of dispute. Chateaubriand, who affected independence, 
and rendered himself insupportable to everyone and particularly to the court 
by his desire to outshine and his immense self-esteem, was dismissed June 
6th. To please the clergy, ViUele created a Ministry of Public Worship and 
Instruction, and gave the post to a prelate. 


After the close of the session on August 4th, he re-established the censor- 
sliip. He was obliged to buy over papers to defend his policy, and he 
overwhelmed those who attacked him vnth law-suits. Neither the ordinary 
law court nor the superior courts had condemned as frequently or as 
severely as he desired, i 


ALISON ON THE LAST DAYS OE LOUIS XVII 


During this year Louis XVIII lived, but did not reign. His mission was 
accomplished ; his work was done. The reception of the duke d’ Angouleme 
and his triumphant host at the Tuileries was the last real act of his eventful 
career ; thenceforward the royal functions, nominally his own, were in 
reality performed by others. It must be confessed he could not have 
terminated his reign with a brighter ray of glory. The magnitude of the 
services he rendered to France can only be appreciated by recollecting in 
what state he found, and in what he left it. He found it divided, he left it 
united ; he found it overrun by conquerors, he left it returning from 
conquest ; he found it in slavery, he left it m freedom ; he found it bankrupt, 
he left it in affluence ; he found it drained of its heart’s blood, he left it 
teeming with life ; he found it overspread with mourning, he left it radiant 
with happiness. An old man had vanquished the Revolution ; he had done 
that which Robespierre and Napoleon had left undone. 


He had ruled France, and showed that it could be ruled without either 
foreign conquest or domestic blood. Foreign bayonets had placed him on 
the throne, but his own wisdom maintained him on it. Other sovereigns of 
France may have left more durable records of their reign, for they have 
written them in blood, and engraven them in characters of fire upon the 
minds of men ; but none have left so really glorious a monument of their 
rule, for it was written in the hearts, and might be read in the eyes, of his 
subjects. 


This arduous and memorable reign, however, so beset with difficulties, so 
crossed by obstacles, so opposed by faction, was now drawing to a close. 
His constitution, long oppressed by a complication of disorders, the result in 
part of the constitutional disorders of his familj’, was now worn out. Unable 
to carry on the affairs of state, sinking under the load of government, he 
silently relinquished the direction to De Villffle and the count d’ Artois, 
who really conducted the administration of affairs. Madame du Cayla was 
the organ by whose influence they directed the royal mind. [Louis said to 
one of his ministers, “ My brother is impatient to squander my realm. I hope 
he will remember that if he does not change, the soil will tremble beneath 
him.” On his deathbed he warned his brother against the royalists, painted 
for him in words feeble and broken the difficulties of his reign, the means 
of escaping the reefs that a too great exaltation of royalist opinion could 


produce, and added, “ Do as I have done and you will arrive at the same 
peaceful and tranquil end.” — Capbpigue.] 


Though abundantly sensible of the necessity of the support of religion to the 
maintenance of his throne, and at once careful and respectful in its out- 
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ward observances, Louis was far from being a bigot, and in no way tlie 
slave of the Jesuits, who in his declining days had got possession of his 
palace. In secret, his opinions on religious subjects, though far from 
sceptical, were still farther from devout : he had never surmounted the 
influence of the philosophers who, when he began life, ruled geneial 
opinion in 1 aiis. He listened to the suggestions of the priests, when they 
were presented to him from the charming lips of Madame du Cayla ; but he 
never permitted themselves any nearer approach to his person. 


At length the last hour approached. The extremities of the king became 
cold, and symptoms of mortifacatioii began to appear ; but his mind 
continued as distinct, his courage as great as ever. He was careful to conceal 
his most dangerous symptoms from his attendants. “ A king of France,” 
said he, “ may die, but he is never ill ; ” and around his deathbed he 
received the foreign diplomatists and officers of the national guard, with 
whom he cheerfully conversed upon the affairs of the day. “ Love each 
other,” said the dying monarch to his family, “and console yourselves by 
that affection for the disasters of our house. Providence has replaced us 
upon the throne ; and I have succeeded m maintaining you on it by 
concessions which, -without weakening the real strength of the crown, have 


secured for it the support of the people. The Charter is your best inheritance 
; preserve it entire, my brothers, for me, for our subj’ects, for yourselves ; ” 
then stretching out his hand to the duke de Bordeaux, who was brought to 
Ins bedside, he added, “ and also for this dear child, to whom you should 
transmit the throne after my children are gone. May you be more wise than 
your parents.” 


Louis XVII, who thus paid the debt of nature, after having sat for ten years 
on the throne of France, during the most difficult and stormy period in its 
whole annals, was undoubtedly a very remarkable man. Alone of all the 
sovereigns who have ruled its destinies since the Revolution, he succeeded 
in conducting the government without either serious foreign war oi 
domestic overthrow. In this respect he ivas more fortunate, or rather moie 
wise, than either Napoleon, Charles X, or Louis Philippe ; for the first kept 
his seat on the throne only by keeping the nation constantly in a state of 
hostility, and the last two lost their crowns mainly by having attempted to 
do without it. He was no common man who at such a time, and with such 
people, could succeed in effecting such a prodigy. Louis Philippe aimed at 
being the Napoleon of peace ; but Louis X VHI really was so, and 
succeeded so far that he died the king of France. The secret of his success 
was, that he entirely accommodated himself to the temper of the times. He 
was the man of the age — neither before it, like great, nor behind it, like 
little men. Thus he succeeded in steering the vessel of the state successfully 
through shoals which would have in all probability stranded a man of a 
greater or less capacity. The career of Napoleon illustrated the danger of the 
first, that of Charles X the peril of the last, ff 


LAMARTINE’S ESTIMATE OB’ LOUIS XVIU 


The natural cast of his mind, cultivated, reflective, but quick withal, storea 
with recollections, rich in anecdotes, ripe with philosophy, full of reading, 
ready at quotation, but by no means of a pedantic character, placed ffim at 
that period on a level with the most celebrated geniuses and literary men ot 
his age. Chateaubriand had not more elegance, Talleyrand more fancy) or 
Madame de Stael more brilliancy. 
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Since the suppers of Potsdam, the cabinet of a prince had never been the 
sanctuary of more philosophy, more literature, more wit, and more lively 
sallies. Louis XVIII would have served for a king of Athens equally as well 
as a king of Pans ; for his nature was Grecian more than French, universal, 
elastic, artistic, delicate, graceful, feminine, sceptical, somewhat corrupted 
by the age, but if not capable of doing everything, capable at least of 
understanding and expressing everything with propriety. Such, without any 
flattery, was the mind of Louis XVIII. His intimacy with Madame du Cayla, 
which her wit and allurement made every day more necessary to his heart, 
was no longer a mystery to anyone. But Madame du Cayla was not merely 
the affectionate friend and comforter of the king ; she was the confidential 
minister, and the secret negotiator of a triple, or quadruple intrigue. An 
emissary of the clerical party, hke Madame de Maintenon, in the cabinet of 
the king, the pledge and the instrument of favour for the houses of La 
Rochefoucauld and Montmorency, the hidden link between the policy of the 
count d’ Artois and the heart of his royal brother, and finally, the 
intermediate agent between Villele, the clerical party, the count d’ Artois, 
and the king himself; she was the multiplied connection between these four 
diversified influences, the accordance of which formed and maintained the 
harmony of the government. No woman ever had so many and such delicate 
strings of intrigue and policy to manage in the same hand. 


Posterity, when it approaches too closely the memory of a deceased 
monarch, is influenced in its judgment of that memory by the prejudices, 
the partialities, and the party-feelings which prevailed during his hfe ; and 
by those posthumous feelings the reign of Louis XVIII has been hitherto 


judged. Almost all men were equally interested in misrepresenting, 
depreciating, and lessening the merit of his life and person. The partisans of 
the empire had to avenge themselves upon him for the fall of their idol ; and 
to eclipse disdainfully under the military glory of Napoleon, and the 
splendour of his reign, the civil and modest merits of policy, of peace, and 
of freedom. It was necessary to debase the king in order to elevate the hero ; 
to sacrifice a memory to exalt a fanaticism ; and they have accordingly 
contmued to pour forth sarcasm instead of history. 


No king ever bore with more dignity and constancy dethronement and exile, 
tests which are almost always fatal to men who are elevated only by their 
situation ; no king ever waited with more patience, or more certainty, the 
restoration of his race : no king ever re-ascended the throne under 
circumstances of greater difficulty, confirmed himself upon it against 
greater obstacles, or left it to his family with a fairer prospect of 
maintaining it long after his death.<l 
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CHAPTER II 


CHARLES X AND THE JULY REVOLUTION OF 1830 


Charles X \ras neither a fanatic, a slave, nor a persecutor, but he was a 
believer. His zeal, unknown to himself, influenced his policy ; and he 
thought he owed a portion of his reign to his religion. The people were 
misled by this; it was supposed that he wished to restore “nce to the 
church; and the first of the liberties conquered by the Bevolution, the 
freedom of the human mind, felt itself threatened. 


Hence arose the disquietude, the disaffection, the brevity, and the 
catastrophe of this reign. He was destined to fall a victim to his faith. 


This was not the fault of his conscience, but of his reason. In him the 
Christian was destined to ruin the king — LAMA.HTi!fB.h 


Never did a monarch ascend a throne with fairer prospects and greater 
advantages than the count d’ Artois, who took the name, Charles X ; never 
was one precipitated from it under circumstances of greater disaster. 
Everything at first seemed to smile on the new sovereign, and to 
prognosticate a reign of concord, peace, and happiness. The great contests 
which had distracted the government of his predecessor seemed to be over. 
The Spanish revolution had exhausted itself; it had shaken, without 
overturning, the monarchies of France and England, and led to a campaign 
glorious to the French, which on the peninsula, so long the theatre of defeat 
and disaster, had re^ored the credit of their arms and the lustre of their 
influence. In IWy, the efforts of the revolutionists, for a brief season 
successful, had terminated in defeat and ignominy. After infinite difficulty, 
and no small danger, the composition of the chamber of deputies had been 
put on a practical footing, and government was assured of a majority 
sufficient for all purposes, in harmony with the great body of the peers, and 
the principles of a constitu-ona monarchy. ^ Internal prosperity prevailed to 
an unprecedented deff ree ; evenr branch of industry was flourishing, and 
ten years of peace had both 


oWa enabled the nation to discharge, with honourable hdelity, the heavy 
burdens imposed on it at its termination. After ^ arduous reign and a long 
struggle, Louis had reaped the reward of his wisuom and perseverance. 


onnb e^eracter and personal qualities of Charles X were in many respects 
““Ttivate to the utmost these 
thluf Revolution, 


that If the deposed race was ever to be restored, it must be by a sovereign 
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who could sit eight hours a day on horseback. No sovereign could be so far 
removed from this requisite as Louis XVIII, whose figure was so unwieldy 
and his infirmities so great, that, for some years before his death, he had to 
be wheeled about his apartments in an arm-chair. But the case was very 
different with his successor. No captain in his guards managed his charger 
with more skill and address, or exhibited in greater perfection the noble art 
of horsemanship ; no courtier in his saloons was more perfect in all the 
graces which dignify manners, and cause the inequalities of rank to be 
forgotten, in the courtesy with which their distinctions are thrown aside. 


Many of the sayings he made use of, in the most important crises of his life, 
became historical ; repeated from one end of Europe to the other, they 
rivalled the most celebrated of Henry IV in warmth of heart, and the most 
felicitous of Louis XIV in terseness of expression. But, with all these 
valuable qualities, which, under other circumstances, might have rendered 
hun one of the most popular monarchs that ever sat upon the throne of 
France, he was subject to several weaknesses still more prejudicial, which, 
in the end, precipitated himself and his family from the throne. He was 
extremely fond of the chase, and rivalled any of his royal ancestors in the 
passion for hunting ; but with him it was not a recreation to amuse his mind 


amidst more serious cares, but, as with the Spanish and Neapolitan princes 
of the house of Bourbon, a serious occupation, which absorbed both the 
time and the strength that should have been devoted to affairs of state. A 
still more dangerous weakness was the blind submission, which increased 
with his advancing years, that he yielded to the priesthood. 


No change was made by the new sovereign in the ministers of state, who 
indeed were as favourable to the royal cause as any that he could well have 
selected. But from the very outset of his reign there was a Camarilla,’/ or 
secret court, composed entirely of ecclesiastics, who had more real 
infiuence than any of the ostensible ministers, and to whose ascendency in 
the royal council the misfortunes in which his reign terminated are mainly 
to be ascribed. The most important of these were the cardinal Latil, 
archbishop of Rheims, who had been the king’s confessor during the time 
he was in exUe, and earnestly recommended to him by his mistress, 
Madame de Pollastron, who possessed the greatest influence over his mind ; 
the pope’s legate, Lambruschini, a subtle and dangerous ecclesiastical 
diplomatist ; and Quelen, archbishop of Paris, a man of probity and worth, 
but full of ambition, and ardently devoted to the interests of his order. To 
these, who formed, as it were, the secret cabinet, that directed the king, and 
of which he took counsel in all cases, were added all the chiefs of the ultra- 
Royalist and ultra-Cath- olic party, who, like a more numerous privy 
council, were summoned on important emergencies. The most important of 
these were the duke de Riviere and Prince Polignac. Such was the secret 
council by which Charles was from the first almost entirely directed, and 
the history of his reign is little more than the annals of the consequences of 
their administration. 


The king made his public entry into Paris on the 27th of September. The 
day was cloudy, and the rain fell in torrents as he moved through the 
jstreets, surrounded by a brilliant cortege ; but nothing could damp the 
ardour of the people. Mounted on an Arab steed of mottled silver colour, 
which he managed with perfect skill, the monarch traversed the whole 
distance between St. Cloud and the palace, bowing to the people in 
acknowledgment of their salutations with that inimitable grace which 
proclaimed him at once, 


7!Tiis term is t ftlrfiTi from the history of the contemporaneous Spanish 
Bourbons. See the history of Spain.1 


« the histoey of feance 
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like the prince-regent in England, the first gentleman in his dominions. His 
answers on his way to and when he arrived at the palace were not less 
felicitous than his manner. When asked if he did not feel fatigued, he 
replied, “No * ioy never feels weariness.” “No halberts between iny people 
and me,” cried’ he to some of his attendants, who were repelling the crowd 
which pressed in too rudely upon his passage — an expression which 
recalled his famous saying on April 12th, 1814, “There is but one 
Frenchman the more.” ^ Never had a monarch been received with such 
universal Joy by his subjects. “ He is charming as hope,” said one of the 
numerous ladies who were enchanted by his manner. Some of his courtiers 
had suggested the propriety of taking some precautions against the ball of 
an assassin in the course of his entry. “Why so’” said he: “they cannot hate 
me without knowing me ; and when they know me, I am sure they will not 
hate me. Everything in his manner and expressions towards those by whom 
his family had been opposed, seemed to breathe the words, “I have 
forgotten.”® 


FIEST MISTAICES OF THE NEW GOVEENMENT 


Charles introduced his son the duke d’ Angouleme into the government, by 
giving him the supreme direction of the army, whose esteem this prince had 
justly acquired. Eager for that popularity of which he had just tasted the 
first-fruits, he himself proposed to the council of ministers to abolish the 
censorship of the public journals, which was an odious restriction that had 
been impatiently submitted to during the last few months of the late reign. 


ISRAEL AS A WORLD INFLUENCE 


Br BERNHAKD STADE Translated for the present work from Geschichte 
des Volks Israel. 


Many a nation has walked God’s earth, has long enjoyed its good things, 
has come into being and passed away, without our knowing anything of its 
history, or even whether it had a histoiy at all. For no nation has a history 
except one that makes history, that is to say, that influences the course of 
human development. It is with races as with individuals ; none is kept in 
mind by posterity save those who have distinguished themselves by ideas 
that have modified the life of mankind, or (which comes to the same thing) 
have been pioneers in fresh fields of action. The greater the spiritual gain a 
nation has brought to the rest of the world, the longer and more steadily its 
life has flowed in the channels it was the first to make, the longer is its 
history told among them. The nations of history are those which have jjut 
forward, in one fashion or another, their claim to the dominion of the world. 


Thus we may fitly ask what claim it is that is made upon our interest by the 
history of the Jewish nation. And the answer will be, that nothing which 
excites our attention, or stirs us to admiration or imitation in the history of 
other nations, is here present in any large measure. Israel was always a 
small, nay, a petty nation, settled in a narrow space, never of any 
considerable importance in the political history of the East ; it never 
brought forth a Ramses II, a Sargon, an Esarhaddon, an Asshurbanapal, a 
Nebuchadrezzar, or a Cyrus to bear its banner into distant lands. Yet, for all 
this, the history of Israel has, for us, an interest quite different from that of 
those other nations of antiquity. 


And if, as we see, Israel is far surpassed in martial glory by the peoples of 
the great empires, and by the Romans in their influence on the development 
of law, there are yet other points in which it must yield unquestioned 
precedence to other nations of antiquity. We do not find in Israel the same 
feeling for beauty as among the Greeks, who, like no nation before them or 
after, showed forth the laws of beauty in every sphere of intellectual life, 
and to this day, in such matters, stand forth in a perfection which has never 
again been attained, far less excelled. Among the Hebrews there is nothing 


The press responded to this generous act by an effusion of gratitude which 
raised the enthusiasm of Pans to a pitch ol delirium. “ A new reign opens . 
upon us,” exclaimed the journalists who had been most bitter against the 
Bourbons; “the king is desirous of doing good; his wisdom scatters at the 
first word the cloud under which bad governments conceal their evil 
thoughts ; there is no snare to apprehend from one who himself invokes the 
light.” 6 


But in granting liberty to the press, Charles X did not at all repudiate the 
acts of a ministry which had been stigmatised by it. He accepted it on the 
contrary, declaring his formal intention of keeping it in power. Those who 
had been too quick in hoping were disabused and public opinion 
pronounced with terrifying rapidity against a series of unpopular projects 
presented to the chambers by the croivn. One of them, in connection with 
which the ministry had skilfully formed the plan of converting government 
bonds to a three per cent, rate, gave a billion francs indemnity to the 
emigres ; ® another re-established religious communities for women; a 
third attached infamous and atrocious penalties to profanities and thefts 
committed in churches, in certain cases the sacrilege was to be punished by 
the penalty of parricide. ^ Some moderate and rational-minded men in the 
chamber of Moles, the Lally-Tollendals, the Broglies and Chateaubriand 
himseli, revolted in the name of human reason, of humanity, and of religion 
gainst this unjust and barbarous law. In the chamber of deputies, Royer- 
OoUard vindicated reason, liberty of conscience, humanity, and the Deity, 


1”! ^6 bave seen, he had borrowed from a courtier. J 


to tho nwnora iiupopular, and onerous to the national finances, was 
advantageous 


ZTsh‘ and formerly held by the 6m.er& The fear of seeing tto titles con- 
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all outraged by this law in one of the most powerful speeches ever inspired 
at the French tribune by philosophy, religion, and eloquence.6 


But the project which wounded the greatest number of interests and aroused 
the greatest resentment tended to put a stop to the division of estates by 
creating in the law of inheritance the right of primogeniture,’ in default of a 
wish formerly expressed by the testator. All these proposed laws, dictated 
under the influence of the old emigres and the Congregation, were 
conceived in a spirit contrary to that of the Revolution. The chamber of 
deputies adopted them, the peers fought some of them with success, 
succeeded in eliminating the most objectionable clauses, and for some time 
shared popular favour with the royal courts. 


These governmental acts were interrupted in 1825 by the solemnities of the 
coronation. Charles X appeared at Rheims surrounded by the ancient 
apparel of royal majesty. There he took oath on the charter and received the 
crown from the hands of the archbishop, in the midst of the ancient 
ceremonial which was not at all in harmony with the customs of the 
century, and in which the new generation saw only an act of deference to 
the clergy. 


The liberal party was growing, and drawing new force from all the faults of 
the party in power. It saw with pride men like Benjamin Constant, Royer- 
Collard, and Casimir Perier at its head in the elective chambei . One 
immense loss was to be deplored. Foy, the general of Napoleon, the 
statesman of Restoration times, was no more. A hundred thousand citizens, 
the elite of trade, of the bar, of literature, and of the army followed his 
cortege and energetically protested against the procedure of government, by 
adopting his children in the name of their country, on the still open tomb of 
their father, who had been the most redoubtable and the most eloquent 
adversary of the mmisters. 


In the first days of 1827 Peyronnet presented to the chamber of deputies the 
law under which the liberty of the press was to perish. He defended it 
against the desperate attacks of the Left [which called it the “Vandal Law” ] 
by calling it the “law of justice and love.” It hardly became known before it 
caused a general uprising of public opinion. The French Academy did itself 
honour by protesting against it on the motion of Charles de Lacretelle, 
actively supported by Chateaubriand, Lemercier, Jouy, Michaud, Joseph 
Droz, Alexaudre Duval, and Yillemain. A commission was appointed from 
their midst to beg the king to withdraw so fatal a project. Charles X refused 
to receive the commission and answered by punishing this act of 
courageous independence. He removed from office ViUemain, Lacretelle, 
and Michaud himself, the author of History of the Crusades., and one of the 
oldest supporters of the monarchy. The law, adopted by the chamber of 
deputies, met with violent opposition in that of the peers.® The ministry 
understood that, even if the latter should adopt it, it would at least eliminate 
its most rigorous clauses. The project was withdrawn without being 
submitted to this dangerous test. 


The people did honour to the monarch for this wise measure. Paris was 
illuminated and cries of “ Vive le roi ! ” were heard in the midst of bonfires 
and popular acclamations. ^ 


P The law was more timid than its title and oast only a moderate reproach 
on the existing law, but feeble as it was this reproach was an enormous 
fault. Nothing was worse conceived than this challenge to “ Equality,” the 
grand passion of the nation. — Dakestb./] 


P Milller A speaks of the law as one “which sought to smother all education 
and reason, turn France mto a Jesmt machine, and set it bade to the days of 
tlie Inquisition.” | 
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GROWING DISCONTENT 


The masses seemed to wish to open to the king a peaceful issue. An 
expression of Casiniir Pener made a great stir. Some members of the Left 
alone rising in favour of a liberal petition, the Right cried, “ There are only 


six of them.” Casimir Perier replied, _;r- “We are only six in this place, but 
there are thirty million men in France who rise with us.” 


The partial elections were to the advantage of the liberals, and the return of 
La Fayette was a sign of the time. Charles X, uneasy and cliagriiied, could 
not conceal his unpopularity. He thought to regain it in Paris by review-ing 
the national guard. Villele was greatly alarmed ; the dauphin advised 
against the review, but the guard was summoned on the Champ de Mais 
April 29th, 1827 . The word had been passed to the soldiers to cry nothing 
but “ Vive le Boi!” and “ Vive le cTiarte !” At certain places, however, they 
cued, “A has letministres! A bas leejesuites!” 


To one national guardsman who repeated this cry near him, the king 
answered, “I came to receive your homage, not your instructions.” On 
returning from the Champ de Mars, tumultuous groups surrounded the 
carriages of the princesses crying, “ A has... 1.,., jimitesaes ! ” Two 
legions of the 


S’Z; f violently “A baa male! A baa Peyronnetr in passing the ministers of 
finance and of justice. ^ “ 


the disband the national guard of Paris and double 


S ^ ministers agreed. The ordinance of disi«ls protested fiercely the hberalf 
opposition on the Right associated itself with 


Tim SStv 1 f irrevocably the entire middle class of Paris, 


it waTtip the chamber. The session terminated June 22nd ; 


benSiderSu‘oh’A ° “ septennial ” cham— 
visi?r nSr wSull t^^ A in the committee of sVer- 
?he censure S Sto Zm s sefve. 


briandandaLroSof otheZ?t£^°^® excesses which called forth Chateau- 
vigour. ® “ pamphlets full of ironic and indignant 


A crisis was imminent, and the approaching elections looked ominous. \ 


CBAKLas X 


(1757 - 1836 ) 
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powerful society was formed to prepare the country, under the signififgn/ : 
name of “Heaven helps those that help themselves” (Aide-toi, le del 
t’aidera). Guizot was president of the governing committee. An allied 
society of republican tendencies was formed, the “Free-speakers.”* 


When the duke de Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, a liberal member of the 
chamber of Peers, died, some of the old pupils of the Academy of Chalons, 
to whom he had been very kind, endeavoured to show their gratitude to 
their neighbour and benefactor by bearing his body to the Barrier, where the 
hearse was waiting to convey it to his estate. In the church of the Madeleine 
the police seized the coffin — unwilling that such a mark of respect should 


be shown to a member of the opposition; the pupils resisted: in the struggle 
the coffin fell to the ground, and the authorities in triumph carried it off.ff 


Later a similar scene was enacted on a greater scale at the funeral of 
Manuel the expelled deputy. The irritated crowd was hardlj” prevented from 
a pitched battle with the troops. The discourse spoken over the grave by La 
Payette was of a very different character from that which signalised the 
funeral of General Foy. Under this not yet lawless struggle, one felt 
revolution. « 


Seventy-six new peers were named ; the chamber of Deputies, from which 
still less subserviency was expected, was dismissed (Nov. 6th, 1827) ; and 
the gauntlet was fairly thrown down. 


In this year the battle of Navarino (Oct. 20th, 1827) had practically 
delivered Greece from its oppressors, and was hailed as the first national 
resurrection to freedom since the reaction had begun. The English and 
French navies, which were united with the Russian in the entire destruction 
of the Turkish fleet, took also different views of the result of their valour 
and preponderating force. France was so enraptured with a naval victory, 
however obtained, that even the supporters of the ministry rejoiced in an 
action which greatly excited the liberal hopes throughout Europe. The 
English, on the other hand, perceived too late the fault they had committed 
in exposing Turkey unprotected to the maritime attacks of Russia, and 
called the victory of Navarino “ an untoward event.” Yet, as naval victories 
were of more importance to France than England, an opportunity was found 
for another triumph in an expedition against the dey of Algiers. Successful 
to a certain degree, but not so brilliantly decisive as its promoters had 
expected, the squadron came back with its work only half performed, but 
furnishing information which led to a greater effort and more satisfactory 
result in a future year. In spite of government influence, which was 
unscrupulously used, the elections of 1828 returned a majority for the 
liberals. There were riots and loss of life in Paris and other towns. The 
Villele ministry retired for fear of the coming storm.? 


THE MINISTRY OF MARTIGNAC (1828-1829 A.D ) 


Charles X was obliged to form a liberal government. The Restoration again 
found itself obliged to rely on the support of the left benches. The first time 
this happened it was the result of the initiative of Louis XVIII ; this second 
time it was due to the will of the electors. 


The new ministry was formed Jan. 4th, 1828, with Martignac as leader of 
the cabinet. Possessed of undoubted eloquence and an attractive manner, he 
had more charm than strength. Although he was a man of moderate mind he 
had been one of the majority of Villele. With him, Portalis, Roy, and soon 
afterwards Hyde de Neuville and Feutrier, the bishop of Beauvais, 
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made up a cabinet wMch the public at first considered lacking in weight 
and 


in gjjy to l^jg ne^ ministers, “M. de Villele’s 


system is mine” ; and the chamber made haste to write down in its address 
that M. de VilWle’s system was “deplorable.’* The whole history of the 
Restoration is epitomised on this simple juxtaposition of facts. How was the 
chamber to be prevented from exercising the paramount strength it 
possessed” And what should hinder the head of the state from crying out, 
under the exasperation of insult, as did Charles X upon the presentation of 
the address, “ I wiR not suffer my crown to be flung into the mire ’ ” What 
then remained to be tried ? To side completely with the elective powei “ 
Martignac could not do so without declaring war against royalty. To serve 
royalty in accordance with its own views ? He could not do so without 


declaring war on the chamber. To combine these two sorts of servitude, and 
to hold the reins of government on the tenure of being doubly a slave He 
tried this.; 


The Martignac ministry began by suppressing the “black cabinet,” where 
letters were opened for the police, and by passing a liberal law with regard 
to the press. In Greece, France received from the two other powers the 
glorious charge of putting an end to the struggle which was going on. A 
force of 14,000 men under the orders of General Maison landed in the 
Morea on the 29th of August. Ibrahim, who had been sent by his father the 
pasha of Egypt as commander of the Egyptian troops, to help the sultan of 
Turkey, made no attempt to fight ; on the 9th of September he sailed away 
with his troops. The only case in which force had to be employed was m the 
taking of Fort Morea, and Greece was delivered. Two burning questions 
occupied the public mind: one was that of an inquiry into the proceedings of 
the Villele ministry, a measure on which the hberals insisted ; the other the 
enforcing of the laws against the Jesuits, which was demanded by a strong 
wave of public opinion, by a decision of the court in Pans, and by the new 
chamber. The ministry decided on carrying out the latter measure in order to 
avoid the former. They prepared two ordinances, in which the name of the 
Jesuits was not so much as mentioned. The first, which was countersigned 
by Portalis, deprived them of their educational establishments ; the second, 
which was inspired by the bishop of Beauvais, dictated the necessary 
precautions to be observed in order to exclude them from the management 
of ecclesiastical schools (June 19th, 1828). 


Thus the throne seemed anxious to be reconciled to the liberal party. But 
this was only apparently true. Between the two parties who weie strugghng 
for possession of the country, one supported by the king, the other by the 
people, one wishing to go back to the eve of ’89, the other to march forward 
with the century, there was no room for equivocation or for compromise. 
Those who were anxious to conciliate both parties ran the risk , of being 
crushed between the two. Martignac, in spite of his wonderful eloquence, 
his charm, and the sympathy he inspired, was looked upon with suspicion 
by both camps. . “ 


As for Charles X, he submitted to this ministry as to a personal defeat ; he 
was still the ardent partisan of the cabinet which had been overthrown. It 
was ere ore most obnoxious to him to have to sign the ordmances against W 
were obliged to threaten to resign in order to get 


1 ^ whole body of the clergy, 


directed even against the bishop of Beauvais, brought the devout frenzy to a 
climax. “ A.cn,uYa«, 
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He could only endure tliia return to liberalism for a time by nursing 
thoughts of revenge. But he still had patiently to endure the session of 1829, 
which was occupied by discussions on the organisation of the departments 
and the communes, in which the cabinet was weakened by several reverses. 
Hardly had the chambers dissolved when the king dismissed his ministers. 
The session had closed on the 30th of July ; on the 9th of August the list of 
the new ministry was published.! 


When the names were made known a cry of indignation broke out from one 
end of France to the other : Polignac, Labourdonnaie, Bourmont. The 
patriots who, from passion or principles, had never admitted the possibility 
of a compromise with the old dynasty, experienced that sort of satisfaction 
winch a soldier feels on the eve of a decisive battle. Those who had 
dreamed of liberty with monarchy were now overwhelmed with 
consternation. “ See ! ” cried Royer-CoUard, “ Charles X is still the count 
d’ Artois of 1789.” 


The liberal journals in general responded by an explosion of anger and 
menaces to the defiance which had Just been flung at the nation. The 
Journal dea DShata, attached to the Bourbons by bonds which its ardent 
opposition had not hitherto broken, terminated an article full of an eloquent 
suffering by the cry so often quoted : “ Unhappy France ! Unhappy Mng 1 ” 


The ministry brought a suit against it. Answer was made by a violent attack 
from a young editor, Saint-Marc Girardin, on Polignac, “ the man of 
Coblenz and the counter-revolution,” on Bourmont, “ the deserter of 
Waterloo now exposed on the scaffold of the ministry,” and on 
Labourdonnaie, the man who in the White Terror of 1815 had constantly 
demanded irons, hang-men, and executions.’ 


THE MINISTBT OF POLIGNAC 


The president of the new cabinet, Jules de Polignac, son of the chief equerry 
of Louis XVI and of the duchess de Polignac, who was an intimate friend of 
Mane Antoinette, was a sort of incarnation of the old regime. He had been 
one of the most enthusiastic amongst the emigres and later had become a 
leading member of the Congregation. He was perhaps the most ardent 
adherent that body possessed. His minister of war, Bourmont, had, in 1815, 
on the eve of the battle of Waterloo, deserted Napoleon’s army for that of 
the enemy, and had thus gained the rank of marshal. 


It was certain that such a minister would advocate extreme measures. The 
country prepared for a struggle. Societies were formed quite openly, at first 
in Brittany and then throughout France, with the purpose of refusing to pay 
the taxes in case the cabinet should attempt to force any violent measure on 
the country. The papers which advertised these associations were in every 
case prosecuted, but were either acquitted or very lightly punished. The 
courts themselves seemed to condemn in advance the projects with which 
the ministry was credited.*’ 


This was indeed a ministry of madness. Not only every liberal sentiment but 
every national sentiment was defied. The unfortunate Charles X was so 
much a stranger to his age and country that he did not understand that 


analogous, nothing comparable to what we admire in the Hellenic people. It 
has no epic, nothing that can be compared with the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
against which the Germans set the Nibelungen Lied, and the Finns the Kale- 
wala; it has not the slightest rudiments of a drama — the Song of Songs and 
Job are not dramas. There is a school of lyrical poetry unsurpassed for all 
time, and the music that corresponds to it. But the bent towards science, 
which actuates the Greeks, is wholly lacking — wholly lacking the bent 
towards 
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philosophy. Nor was it ever eminent in ancient days, in the walks of 
commerce, enterprise and invention, by which, also, a uation may conquer 
the world ; its intellectual life is absolutely one-sided, a one-sidedness that 
produces on us the effect of extreme singularity. 


But the attraction it has for us does not lie in this singularity. It is due, 
rather, to the circumstance that this small nation has exerted a far greater 
influence over the course of the history of the whole human race than the 
Greeks or Romans, that to us it has become typical in many more respects 
than they. Our present modes of thought and feeling, our lives and actions, 
are far more profoundly influenced by the world of thought and feeling 
which Israel brought to the birth, than by that of Greece or Rome. Our 
whole civilisation to-day is saturated with tendencies and impulses which 
have their origin in Israel. 


The reason for this is that in Israel one side of human nature had developed 
to a very high perfection, a side which is of far greater consequence to 
mankind in general than art or science, law or philosophy. While in Hellas, 
philosophy first, and then, indirectly, science, developed out of mythology, 
in Israel the age of mythology was succeeded by that of religion. And we 
may say that the religion of Israel is still the active religion of mankind in a 
far higher degree than the philosophy of the Greeks is still its active 
philosophy. “What Israel did in the sphere of religion is without a doubt far 
more epoch-making, unique, and effective than what the Romans did in the 
sphere of politics, or the Greeks in that of art or science. As Israel assumed 


France would take the summons of Bourmont to the head of the army as the 
most deadly of outrages. He believed that in order to justify the deserter of 
Fleurus in the eyes of the public it would suffice to give out that he had the 
kind’s orders. 
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If the king and his advisers had been capable of reflection, the attitude of 
the country would have made them tremble. At this moment La Fayette 
paid a visit to Auvergne, his native province, and then to Dauphine and 
Lyons. Ill the towns of Dauphine, especially in Vizille, the little place 
famous for having given the signal for the revolution of 1789, La Fayette 
was welcomed by demonstrations which recalled that great epoch ; at 
Grenoble the population offered him an oak wreath “ as a witness of the 
people’s gratitude and as the emblem of the force which the people of 
Grenoble, following his example, would be able to bring into action to 
maintain their rights and the constitution.” At Lyons he made a truly royal 
entry ; the whole city went out to meet him, deputations from the 
neighbouring departments waited on him. At the banquet which was given 
him La Fayette declared that he was happy to receive proof of the 
determination of that great and patriotic city to resist aU the attempts of the 
incorrigible counter revolution. The official journals of this party had said 
recently “ no more concessions.” “ No more concessions ” says in its turn 
the French people, which knows its rights and will know how to defend 
them. Then lie added, “ How are the pro-jeets with which the people are 
threatened to be executed’ By means of the chamber of deputies’ It would 
show itself faithful to patriotism and honour. By a dissolution’ The electors 
would have something to say to that. By simple ordinances ? The partisans 


of such measures would then learn that the strength of every government 
lies only in the arms and the purse of the citizens which compose the 
nation.” 


The triumphant journey of La Fayette afforded royalty an alarming contrast 
to the reception which the dauphin and dauphiness received about the same 
time in Normandy. Silence and a desert surrounded them everywhere. At 
Cherbourg the authorities could not even organise a ball in their honour.® 
On the 2nd of March, 1830, Charles X, displaying for the last time all the 
pomp of royalty, declared in the presence of the assembled deputies and 
peers his intention to preserve intact the prerogatives of the crown and r 
rench institutions. The address of the deputies in response to the speech 
from the throne showed the king that the composition of his new cabinet 
was dangerous and menacing to public liberty. Two hundred and twenty- 
one members as against 186 voted for this memorable address. The king 
was indignant. He complained in his response of a lack of support and con- 
duded by stating that his resolves were known and were unchangeable, ihe 
chamber was prorogued and then dissolved. 


However, the council had tried to acquire some popularity by means of a 
French consul by the dey of rf “ * favonnbU opportumt, to the ^ 
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consent to the fortifying of the French establishments ; the execution of 
soTirt* works of defence had greatly annoyed him. But the Bakri affair 
caused hiiii more annoyance than anything else. 


Bakri and Busnah, two Algerian Jews, had furnished the Directory with a 
large amount of corn which had not been entirely paid for ; the empire gave 
some instalments. In 1819 the credit was fixed at seven millions, but the 
convention then concluded expressly reserved the rights of certain 
Frenchmen of whom Bakri and Busnah were debtors. Opposition arose, and 
a part of the sum was kept back while aw’ aiting the decision of the 
tribunals. 


Hussein, who had large interests in the business, and who understood 
nothing of the complicated forms of French justice, was indignant at the 
delay. At a solemn audience he questioned the French consul sharply and 
then hit him with his fan and sent him out of his presence ; a more prudent 
and dignified consul would not have provoked such a scene ; but Deval 
represented France ; a reparation was necessary. 


A naval division appeared before Algiers. Hussein absolutely refused 
satisfaction ; June 15th, 1827, war was declared ; immediately the French 
settlements, which they had taken the precaution to evacuate, were pillaged 
and destroyed. A cruising expedition then began ; but the blockade soon 
proved useless ; it imposed a difficult and dangerous service on the French 
navy, it cost upwards of twenty millions in three years, and the dey 
appeared no more disposed to give in than on the first day. 


Since 1827 Clermout-Tonnerre, then minister of war, had been inclined to 
act vigorously ; England made almost imperious representations, which 
were answered as they should have been. Even m France, the opposing 


parties disapproved of an expedition ; they saw in this, not without some 
reason, a political artifice to turn men’s minds from interior affairs, but they 
also forgot that national honour was engaged. 


An admiral, Duperre, at last decided to accept the command of the fleet. 
Bourmont, minister of war, kept that of the army for himself, with the sole 
direction of the enterprise. It was decided to fortify the peninsula to make it 
into an entrenched camp, a place of refuge in case of defeat. The enemy, 
however, had taken its forces to Staoueli; Ibrahim, Hussein’s son-in- law, 
took with him the Turldsh militia, some Kolougis and Moors of Algiers, the 
contingent of the beys, and some thousand Kabyles. Among the eye- 
witnesses, some enumerate this army at 60,000 men, others only at 20,000. 
The confused manoeuvring, the rapid and disorderly movements of the 
Arabian cavalry, must have promoted the illusion of an immense multitude. 
With the exception of the Turks all these undisciplined troops presented a 
poor appearance when drawn up in battle order. The first shock, however, 
was terrible ; on the morning of the 19th all the French lines were assailed, 
but the attack told more on the wings, weaker and not so well posted as the 
centre. The left was exposed for a moment ; the Turks fought with 
incredible ardour; the horsemen spurred their horses and sprang over the 
entrenchments. But the French army had the advantage of tactics and 
discipline. After a desperate fight the Algerians retreated to their camp. 


The dey and the inhabitants of Algiers had no doubt of success ; there was 
consternation at the arrival of the fugitives. The Algerians hastened to 
defend Fort Emperor, which protected the town on the southwest. 
Emissaries were sent on all aides to rally the Arabs, the Ulemas preached 
the holy war. 
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On the 24th the French lines of StaoueU were attacked ; the French army 
«aailv renulsed the affgressors, pursued them, and established itself on the 
plateau of Sidi-Khaled. The days of the 25th, 26th, 27 th, and 28th were 
difficult and murderous. On the 29th, before day, the offensive movement 
eommenced all along the line. The fleet cannonaded the place and, without 
pausing much damage, added by this opportune demonstration to the 
consternation of the population. On July 4th, at four o’clock in the morning, 
the entrenchment was opened against bort Emperor; the French batteries 
then uncovered and destroyed it with their fire. 


The garrison made a brave defence, but the contest of the two artilleries was 
too unequal ; at the end of a few hours the Turks had their embrasures 
demolished, their guns dismounted, their gunners disabled. 


Fort Emperor once taken, Algiers could no longer hold out ; Hussein signed 
a capitulation.* 


The victory, however, was little heeded at home and war was declared 
between France and monarchy. The struggle had been desperate on both 
sides. The opposition brought out a new paper, the Natimal, edited by 
Thiers and Mignet, the two historians of the Revolution, and Armand 
Carrel, who had begun his public career as leader of an armed conspiracy. 
This paper propagated the views of the opposition with extreme ardour. On 
the other side the king vainly threw his name and his influence into the 
scale. The result was a crushing defeat. The opposition had fought for the 
221 deputies who had condemned the Polignac ministry, as in 1877 they 
were to fight for the 363. They were all returned again and fifty more 
elections were also gained. 


The Ordinances of Polignac and War with the Press, 1830 A D. 


The defeated ministry prepared a coup d’etat. Taking as a pretext the 
wording of Article 14 of the charter, they resolved to suppress the liberties 
of the country. Three ordinances signed by all the ministers formed the 


reply of Charles X to the French nation. One of these dissolved the chamber 
before it had ever met ; so that the country had been consulted and had “ven 
its answer, but that answer was treated with contempt. Another abolished 
hberty of the press. Henceforth every paper would be forced to obtain the 
royal sanction ; otherwise, it would not only be forbidden to appear, but its 
plant would be destroyed. The third created a new electoral system. It 
would no longer be a sufficient qualification for a vote to pay SOO francs in 
taxes ; patents were no longer to be taken into account ; and all electors who 
were engaged in commerce or manufactures were to be deprived of their 
votes. 


The last two ordinances were manifestly unconstitutional: they violated the 
laws and usurped their functions. The king’s pleasure was substituted mr 
the votes of the chambers. This was a return to absolute monarchy. This 
attempt at violence was made in incredible ignorance of the actual situation. 
Up to the time of the elections the ministers had thought themselves certain 
of a majority, and, even after the results were known, seemed to have an 
inexplicable confidence in the measures they were preparing. They had only 
19,000 men at their command to subdue Paris. 


Secrecy was most carefully observed. Nobody, except those who had 
muraTO them up and signed them, knew the contents of the ordinances, 
when, on the evening of Sunday, 25th July, they were handed over to the 
chief “editor of the Moniteur for publication the following morning. The 
editor 
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glanced over them, and turning pale said to the minister : “ I am fifty -seven 
years of age ; I have passed through all the revolutions, but I now withdraw 


overwhelmed with fear.” On the morning of the 26th of July, 1830, the 
ordinances published in the Moniteur burst on the nation like a thunderbolt. 
At first people seemed stupefied. The press had the honour of setting an 
example of action. 


It has already been said that one of the edicts suppressed all the opposition 
papers. That very day all their editors signed a protest of which the 
following words contain the gist : To-day the government has lost that 
constitutional character which alone commands obedience. And they added 
that they would use every possible means to publish their papers in defiance 
of the authority of the government. Among the young writers who perhaps 
risked their lives by affixing their signatui-es to this bold protest, were some 
who were destined to play an important part m public affairs. The protest 
was signed by Thiers, Mignet, Armand Carrel, llemusat, and Pierre Leroux. 
This intrepid action of the press was the first reply to the coup d’etat. Their 
actions were as bold as their words ; and when on the following day the 
police attempted to carry out the provisions of the ordinance, the 
commissary of police found the proprietor of the paper, with the law in his 
hand» threatening the agent of the government with the punishment due to 
theft aggravated by housebreaking. A crowd collected and protested loudly. 


The locksmith who had been summoned to break up the plant refused to do 
so, and was heartily applauded. Another was sent for, who also refused. Not 
a workman could be found who was willing to raise his hand against the 
instrument of public liberty. It was found necessary at last to have recourse 
to the wretch whose duty it was to affix the fetters worn by convicts. 


Such was the lawful resistance which most politicians of that time, whether 
journalists or deputies, considered the only possible course. 


PBLLETAN’S account OB’ THE THBEB DAYS OP JULY 


The first day, the wrath of Paris, kept in check by amazement, had the 
appearance of hesitation; people were waiting and consulting. The next day, 
July 27th, the dissatisfaction of the city became articulate. The mid-dle 
classes and the working people began to express their feelings; street 
orators were active, and stones were thrown at the police outside the Palais 
Royal. A barricade was raised near the French Theatre ; men formed 


themselves into bands ; shots were fired and the pavements had begun to be 
stained with blood ; but the movement had begun outside the popular 
quarters of the town ; the mass of the people had not yet joined it. 


However, the last rays of the setting sun shone on a well-nigh forgotten 
sight — an unknown man ran along the quays waving a strip of blue, white, 
and red stuff. This was the tricolour flag, which had formerly sprung from 
the ruins of the Bastille to wave over a nation rescued and delivered from 
tyranny. This was the flag of the convention and the empire, which, borne 
by the regiments from Madrid to Moscow, from Cairo to Amsterdam, had 
shaken liberty from its folds in its passage through the nations. This was the 
proscribed flag, which throughout Europe lay hidden in the depths of mena 
memories, as the symbol of liberties destroyed and nations remorse-lessly 
crushed. 


Whoever the unknown man was who first waved the tricolour in the 


sunlight, he had thoroughly grasped the spirit of the situation. The question 
at issue had ceased to be the maintenance of a royal constitution, the 
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downfall of a minister, or the re-establishment of a king : above all these 
more limited ideas, the cause of popular liberty was now supreme. A 
fatherland which had been assailed, a revolution which had been defeated, 
had now 


to be reckoned with. , t. , ^ 


The question at issue was’ between the people and the Bourbons. On the 
28th the people rose in arms. Workmen, citizens, students, marched out 
pell-mell to fight. A student from the Polytechnic who had been expelled 
for having sung the M/irseill(iii6 — Charras, afterwards a minister under 
the republic, and one of the most celebrated among those who were 
proscribed under the second empire — had informed his comrades the day 
before of what was to take place, and they had forced the gates of the 
school in order to be present at the battle. None of the people had any 
weapons, and they were obliged to equip themselves as well as they could. 
Here an armourer’s shop was broken into and pillaged, there a military post 
was surprised, or barracks were attacked ; and manufacturers and merchants 
might be seen distributing muskets. 


To the open space in front of the Exchange two carriages, driven by Etienne 
Arago, brought a store of guns and uniforms, which were being used at the 
Vaudeville in a military play. Next the Musee d’ Artillerie was attacked, and 
military equipments which had belonged to warriors of the Middle Ages 
were seized ; so for this epic battle the people borrowed theatrical 
properties and the rusty uniforms of ancient knights. 


Since the day before, the government had understood that they required an 
efficient military leader : they had chosen Marshal Marmont, duke de 
Raguse. His was a very unpopular name. In 1814, at the time of Napoleon’s 
first defeat, Marmont, whilst negotiations were going on, had prematurely 
yielded to the enemy some important positions before Paris. This shadow of 
a terrible suspicion hung over him. Besides, having served as a soldier 
under the republic and the empire, he was now about to shed French blood 
in support of a coup d’etat of which he did not approve. His plan of action 
was soon made ; from the Tuileries where he was, two columns of troops 
would drive back the insurgents, one by the boulevards, the other by the 
quays. A body of troops posted at the market of the Innocents, and clearing 
the whole length of the rue St. Denis, would maintain communications 
between the two columns. 


But on all sides, in that close network of streets and alleys which formed the 
heart of Paris, and which were not yet intersected by the wide thoroughfares 
which exist in the present day, in front and behind the lines of troops, 


combatants seemed to spring up in myriads as if they rose out of the very 
ground ; the streets were bristling with barricades, and a battle was waging 
at every cross-road. The columns were both stopped, one at the H6tel-de- 
ViUe and one at the Bastille ; the troops at the market of the Innocents were 
surrounded and cut off ; the army seemed lost in this immense rising of 
Parisians. 


heroic crowd it was ! After fifteen years of peace, the citizens Of 1840 
proved themselves worthy of the soldiers of Jemmapes, Fleurus, 


e V ‘j ^ * fraternity in courage and enthusiasm 


umted <ihe rich and the poor. The Paris street-boy shared in the perils of 
iisml saucy mtrepidity. During the battle, a boy of fifteen of Cartridges to 
Charras, saying, “We wiU go shares, but m lend me your gun so that I may 
take my 


in thp TUP «5+’ T the combatants had not money to buy bread ; 


an the rue St. Joseph a citizen saw a workman who was fighting at his side 
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Stagger, and said to him: “You are wounded’” “No, I am starving.” The 
other offered him a five-franc piece. Then the workman pulled out from his 
bloodstained shirt a strip of the royalist flag, saying: “I will give you this in 
exchange.” A hundred incidents proved that the combatants felt that the 
same blood was flowing in their veins, though they were fighting on 
different sides. In one case an officer had received a dangerous blow from 
an iron bar, but, with his face bathed in blood, he warded off with his sword 
the bayonets which were about to pierce the man who had struck him. In 


the leadership of the human race in religion, so Rome did in matters of 
government, and Greece in questions of philosophy; but while the civilised 
nations which adopted Roman law strove with increasing energy to free 
themselves from the band of Roman legal conceptions; while the relics of 
Greek art and science only roused the enthusiasm of a chosen few, and the 
philosophy which the Greeks had created was confined within ever- 
narrowing limits by religion on the one hand, and the ever-widening field of 
science on the other; religion embraces all classes of the people, from the 
king to the beggar, and strives more and more to embrace all the nations 
upon earth. Moreover, however men may shut their eyes to the fact, among 
ourselves to-day religion is a subject of far more universal interest than art, 
science, or any political institution whatsoever. Disputed questions of 
religion shake kingdoms and kindle the most sanguinary wars. By this 
means it changes the character of nations and brings forth new national 
types. The spiritual features of mankind at the present time, under 
Mohammedan and European civilisation alike, are substantially the product 
of the monotheistic religion that arose in Israel. 


We cannot find a more striking example of the effect of Israelitish ideas on 
mankind nowadays than by recalling the importance of the religious figures 
of ancient Israel in the eyes of our own people. For the bulk of the nation. 
Biblical history stands for all the history there is. The populace knows more 
about Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, about Saul, David, and Solomon, about 
Samuel and Elijah, than about the heroes of its own history, and feels them 
(in marked contrast with its sentiments towards their posterity, which it 
beholds with the eyes of the body and not with the eyes of the spirit) to be 
flesh of its flesh and bone of its bone. In this respect our own nation is 
thoroughly Hebraised, or, if you prefer it, Semiticised. 


And this is even more strikingly the case with nations which have adopted 
the creed of Islam. In the eyes of Mohammedans, Abraham was a 
Mohammedan ; through Ishmael, his firstborn and rightful heir, he is the 
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another place the corpse of an insurgent was lying near the tricolour flag; 
some soldiers passed by and they and their officers all saluted. 


It would be impossible to describe the war that raged all over Paris. On the 
28th the thick of the fight had been at the market of the Innocents and round 
the H6tel-de-Ville. To reach it, it was necessary to cross the suspension 
bridge, which was under a constant fire. A young man sprang forward with 
a tricolour flag in his hand: “Tf I fall,” he cried, “remember that my name 
was Arcole.” His name was given to the bridge which was consecrated by 
his heroic death. Nightfall interrupted the fighting. Silence and sohtude 
descended on the bloody streets, on the deserted barricades, and on the 
corpses lying in the shadow. Nothing disturbed the’ silent solemnity of that 
terrible night but the footsteps of the troops as they evacuated the town in 
order to mass themselves round the Tuileries. 


On the morning of the 29th, fighting began again. Two battles took place 
that day, both against the Swiss Guard. This foreign guard was the last 
resource of the monarchy, just as it had been on the occasion of the 10th of 
August, 1792. The Swiss troops belonged to the king, not to the nation. On 
the left bank of the river the Polytechnic school, at the head of several 
columns of workmen and students, laid siege to the Babylon barracks. 
Charras led one of the columns. Vaneau was Killed by a bullet in the head, 
and the street where he fell was called after him. The barracks were taken,, 
but a more decisive struggle had taken place elsewhere. 


On the right bank, the people had only to get possession of the vast 
enclosure of the palace formed by the Louvre and the Tuileries. Since the 
day before they had been besieging the front of the Louvre before St. 
Germain I’ Auxerrois. The Swiss, posted in the colonnade, directed a 
murderous fire on the assailants. A blunder, made while changing the 
battalion posted there, left the colonnade unprotected ; in an instant the 
people stormed the entrance and broke in through the windows, firing from 
those which looked on to the courtyard. The Swiss, taken by surprise, were 
seized with a panic, the officers were unable to restore order, and they were 
chased by the people as far as the place de la Concorde. The crowd then for 
the second time made their way into the conquered palace. They had 


already entered it on the 10th of August, 1792, and they were to enter it 
again in February, 1848, and in September, 1870. 


Charles X deposed 


Each of these visits signified the fall of a monarchy. And this time, as on 
every similar occasion, was seen the spectacle of a crowd of starving men 
keeping guard, without attempting to touch it, over the wealth of treasure 
which was passing from the king to the nation. Thus ended that most 
glorious struggle, the result of which was greeted by universal 
acclamations. Where, during those terrible days, were the men who on one 
side or the other represented the principles for which France was fighting? 
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Charles X was at St. Cloud. The day the ordinances appeared (July 26th) he 
was stag-hunting until the evening at Ramboiullet. Partly owing to an 
incomprehensible carelessness and partly to avoid the unpleasantness of the 
struggle, he had kept out of reach of the storm which had assailed his 
crown. He was told : “ Stocks have fallen ” ; and replied, “ They will go up 
again.” Then they said, “Pans is in a state of anarchy.” To this he answered, 
“ Anarchy will bring her to my feet.” The most faithful royalists, trying to 
make the king realise his position, found him incredulous. Even on the 29th, 
when the revolutionists, after three days’ fighting, were driving the army 
from Pans, Charles X, six miles away, kept on repeating that every measure 
was being taken to suppress the insurrection. 


Three days’ war had raged ; officers and men alike sad at heart had found 
themselves obliged to shed French blood. Men who should have been the 
glory of their country, politicians, artists, and philosophers, had been made 
the mark for French bullets ; the people and the army had covered the 
streets with corpses, and all the time the king refused to believe what was 
happening. 


It was only on the evening of the 29th, when the army returned to St. Cloud 
and he heard of their defeat, that he agreed to withdraw the ordinances and 
change the ministry. There was a great deal of talk about a game of whist 
that he played, whilst Mortemart, who was to be the new minister, was 
awaiting his instructions. Ten hours later Charles X was still hesitating, and 
it was only at daybreak on the SOth of July that the king made up his mind 
— just twenty-four hours after the triumph of the Revolution. 


The next evening, after two long days of hesitation, in the midst of troops 
decimated by desertion, Charles X at last resolved to retire to Ram-boudlet ; 
this was the first stage on his way to exile. Most of the men W’ho were 
looked upon as the leaders of the victorious party had done little more 
fighting on their side than Charles X had done on his. When they met on the 
very day the edicts were issued there was division in the camp. If some, 
notably La Fayette, were anxious for revolt, others not only did not desire 
it, but actually feared it. All the deliberations of the deputies and other 
influential persons during these three days were fruitless, as no decision 
was reached. At last, on the 28th of July, they sent flve of their number to 
Marshal Marmont, who was already being urged by the great astronomer 
Arago to put a stop to bloodshed. Polignac refused to see the five deputies, 
and while they were opening tardy negotiations with St. Cloud, the people 
completed their victory. 


On the evening of the 28th, the monarchy being abolished, there was no 
recognised authority in Paris.“ An unknown man named Dubourg, dressed 
in a general’s uniform borrowed from a theatre, and the journalist Baude 
who appointed himself secretary to a provisional government which did not 
exist, had only to take their places in the H6tel-de-Ville, which the troops 
had abandoned, in order to exercise a certain amount of power. On the 
evening of the 29th La Fayette took possession of the H6tel-de- Ville and 
was reinforced by a commission consisting of Casimir Perier, Lobau, 
Schonen, Audry de Puyraveau, and Mauguin ; Laffitte, whose house had 
been latterly the headquarters of the victors, and General Gerard, who 
continued to be the military chief of the new government, declining to join 
the commission. 


TTAt received their warrant from themselves alone, installed themselves in 
the 


notel-de-yilie as representatives of the provisional government and m that 
capacity they pafodied4e majesty of command, signed orders, distributed 
employments, and conferred dignities Their reign was short, because those 
who would dare greatly must be able to do greatly ; out It was leal, and 
gave occasion to scenes of unexampled buffoonery. — Louis BLAKC.il1 
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THE DUKE OF ORLEANS MADE LIEUTENANT-GENERAL OF THE 
KINGDOM 


Those who had taken no part in the fighting wished to take advantage of the 
victory. Most of them had already begun to tlunk of the duke of Orleans. As 
often happens in reigning families the Orleans branch, the younger branch, 
was always in a State of rivalry with the elder branch of Bourbons. Since 
1789 the duke of Orleans had supported the revolutionary party; whilst his 
cousins were amongst the emigres, he, a member of the convention, having 
given up using his title and assumed the name of Philippe “galite, voted in 
favour of the death of Louis XVI. His son, duke of Orleans in 1792, had 
fought under the tricolour with Dumouriez at Jemmapes. Though he had 
emigrated afterwards, yet on the Restoration he had again declared himself 
a liberal. The family has always maintained this variable attitude, 
sometimes supporting, sometimes deserting the revolutionary party. 


After 1815 the duke of Orleans was sometimes a prince of the blood, 
sometimes the hope of the revolutionists. He alternately claimed the largest 
share of the indemnity paid to the emigres, or openly took the part of 
Beranger and General Foy; he at one time obtained from Charles X the title 
of Royal Highness, and at another would pose as a citizen-prince. 


The example of England was in everybody’s mind. It was by dethroning the 
lawful king and putting in his place a prince of a lateral branch that the 
English had gained their liberties in 1688. For a long time many people had 
been hoping that a similar change might bring about a similar result in . 
France. 


On the 30th Thiers and Mignet hurried to Neuilly where the prince lived, 
but he was not there. In the morning the deputies met at the house of 
Laffitte, and decided to hold a session at noon at the Bourbon palace. There 
it was decided to offer the “lieutenancy of the kingdom ” to the duke of 
Orleans. He hesitated, tried to gain tune, and was finally, it is said, 
persuaded by the advice of Talleyrand. On the 31st he accepted. 


The Revolution was sacrificed for his benefit. But would those who had 
brought it about permit this ? It was doubtful. The duke of Orleans decided 
to confront the danger by going through Paris to the Hotel-de-ViUe. A good 
deal of dissatisfaction was manifested in the streets. People were saying to 
themselves, “ What ? Another Bourbon I ” His life was at the mercy of the 
populace. An adverse movement seemed imminent, but it did not take 
place. At the Hfitel-de-Vdle La Fayette appeared on the balcony and was 
received with acclamations ; the duke of Orleans embraced him and was 
applauded too. He had gained the crown. 


Charles X had finally abdicated in favour of a child, the duke de Bordeaux. 
His was a strange destiny. He, whom the royalists called Henry V, was only 
to reign for one day and that at the age of ten ! The old king was convinced 
that the duke of Orleans had only accepted the “ lieutenancy of the kingdom 
” for the purpose of re-establishing legitimate authority in the person of 
Henry V. The duke found himself in a difficult position between the 
revolutionists who had offered him a throne, and Charles X, to whom he 
owed so much I Very opportunely, owing to an alarm raised in Pans, on the 
3rd of August a little band of Parisians marched on Rambouillet. It was a 


strange jumble of national guards, volunteers, students with soldiers’ belts 
over their black coats, workmen wearing helmets, many of them in 
omnibuses or cabs chartered for the occasion. This disorderly troop set out 
on a march of forty-five miles without victuals and quite unprepared for any 
emergency. At the same time the duke of Orleans sent Marshal Maison, 
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Schonen, and Odilon Barrot to Rambouillet. He had given the Parisians to 
understand that Charles X might prove dangerous, and he warned Charles X 
that sixty thousand Parisians were marching against him, and that he had 
better provide for his safety. Thus he got nd of the old king. Charles X and 
his family were accompanied as far as Cherbourg by his cousin s three 
envoys. Thence he went into exile where the elder branch of the Bourbons 
was to’ die out. On the 9th of August, 1830, the duke of Orleans was 
solemnly proclaimed king under the name of Louis Philippe I, king of the 
French. * 


HILLEBBAND’S parallel between the revolution of 1688 AND 1830 


The French 1688 was accomplished ; the kingdom of God’s grace had made 
way for a kingdom of conventions. Whilst the “Glorious Revolution” had 
sealed the representative system in England, the “Great Week” forever put 
an end to it in France. Instead of the balance of power between the crown, 
the house of peers, and the house of commons, the real or seemingly 
unlimited authority of the latter stepped in. The victory of the 221, that is to 


say the majority of the house, was like that of Pyrrhus, as is every victory 
which is only due to the assistance of uncertain confederates. Their leaders 
would infallibly have come into power, even if the throne had not been 
overturned, and they would have taken over the government under 
circumstances far more favourable to themselves and the land, if the 
irresponsibility of the throne had been regarded, and the dangerous support 
of the street riots disdained. 


Be that as it may, Charles X was the last monarch of France who attempted 
to oppose his will to the majority of the House. From henceforth not only 
did the minister require a similar majority so as to retain his office, but also 
the leaders of the state — king, emperor, or president — were dependent on 
Parliament, the fiction of an irresponsible leader of the state was forever 
ended, and the upper house was practically a thing of the past. According to 
this it was only natural and right that from henceforth all leaders of the state 
should, if only artificially, seek to assure the majority in the Commons and 
to accustom themselves to consider every opponent of their minister as their 
Own opponent, views Avhich the nation shared and still shares. 


At times the capital which helped the parliamentary majority to win in 1830 
may have fought and conquered this majority, as in the years 1818 and 
1870, but only to withdraw her taxes after a short interregnum. In England, 
the House of Commons only became all-powerful a century after the 
Revolution, and the irresponsibility of the crown is still undisputed to-day. 
The convention of 1688 was the voluntary agreement of two equally 
powerful contractors ; the convention of 1830 was a onesided and 
conditional offer to which the one party submitted and which the other 
simply signed. 


In other respects the popular comparison between 1688 and 1830 was no 
less sound. The eminent German statesman Stein at that time wrote to 
Gagern that only the spirit of falsehood and deception could find a resem- 
blwce between Charles X and J ames II. He asks, “ Where is the barbarian 
Jeffreys’ Where are the endeavours and attempts to establish a strange 
church in the place of the national church ? Where is the treaty with a 
strange monarch to destroy the administration and religion of his own land . 
Where is the money that the stranger will receive for this purpose? 
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And we might further ask : wherein lay the future danger ? Was Henry V 
born into a church hostile to his own country, and baptised like James III ? 
Did the Parisian workers and students — whose political wisdom had at 
first discovered and made known the inconsistency of the eight hundred 
years of national dynasty with the interests and views of France, whilst the 
entire nation held contrary views — possess the same importance as the 
experienced statesmen who, in 1688, amidst the rejoicings of the middle 
classes and people of the land, and assisted by the church and aristocracy, 
called the daughter of James II to the throne of England? Did Louis 
Philippe gain his crown against foreign armies, as William fought for his at 
the bloody battle of the Boyne, after having at the head of his troops 
obtained it by defiance from the politicians who would so willingly have 
made of him prince consort and their creature? And William was not 
content with the acts of Parliament but also made his own. The nhilfUB ag 
monarch only acted in the interests of the statesmen, not in that of his own 
person or of the family, and considering his childless position, as well as his 
Dutch disposition and the confessional side of his rdle, one might well say: 
William of Orange as regent for his brother-in-law a minor — in the 
guardianship of whom none could have excelled him — could never attain 
that which he attained as king, and that Louis Philippe on his side would 
have attained without trouble, had he reigned in his own name, instead of in 
that of the minor Henry V for whom he had been appointed regent.” 


The insurrection Avhich served as motive for the violation of the 
constitution on the 26th of July, was artfully called forth by some secret 
cove-nanters and journalists ; but when after long procrastination it really 
broke out, the whole of the middle class of France backed up the July 
combatants, although they took no active part in the fight — for seldom in 


history has a deed been so firmly corroborated by eye-witnesses on all 
sides, as the inactivity of the middle class in this %ht. Even after they had 
been carried away by a moral if not active participation they only wished to 
defend the constitution, at the most to extend it and to prevent its being 
attacked — not to change the dynasty. Certainly the sense of the 
insurrection was first falsified by the conspirators — republicans and 
Orleanists — who made themselves masters of the situation, and under 
pretext of protecting the threatened statutes undertook to dismiss the king’s 
guilty counsellors, to” do away with his law and the king himself. Thus the 
nation remains responsible to history for the result, as the wearer of the new 
crown accepted the responsibility of what had happened, although 
throughout the whole affair he had been more sinned against than sinning. 
And if there is no doubt that he had often dreamed of the throne, there is no 
proof that he ever aspired to it through conspiracy or intrigue. 


For in public as in private life we not only act by what Ave do, but also by 
what we allow to be done, how much more by that which is termed 
goodness. When and where did a people acknowledge having done 
something more energetically and unconditionally than the French after the 
July days ? 


Not only those who were late in hastening to the fight but also those not 
concerned in it wished to acknowledge this as a great national event ; and if 
the feeling shown towards the new monarch, almost unknoAvn to the mass 
of the nation, was less spirited and less general than that shown for this 
event, the nation nevertheless imposed on it, and in no way reacted against 
it as it did against the republic in 1848, towards which it would have acted 
differently in 1830. And it not only confirmed this change by silent 
acknowledgment but also by the expressed oath of representatives of the 
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people, of the House of Lords, of almost all military and civil state officials, 
above all by the loud and unanimous respect shown by all towns, places, 
villages, and communities of the land. 


The old dynasty which had been estranged from the nation by the twenty- 
five years of revolution and empire had not yet sufficiently grown 
accustomed to it, and Charles X had placed every difficulty in the way of 
approximation. No doubt the nation would have liked to see the reigning 
family retained, but as they were only drawn to it by considerations of 
profit and fear of overthrow, and not by a feeling of warm attachment or a 
deep insight into the affairs of the kingdom, they gave it up with all the 
cheerfulness so peculiar to the French in public affairs. No idea was formed 
as to the extent of this change ; the kingdom still existed ; that its life-giving 
roots had been cut off was not taken into consideration. They were only too 
glad to have been let off so cheaply. This feeling effaced all regret as well 
as aU fears, which the fall of the old kingdom might have instilled into less 
unscrupulous minds. 


The July Revolution was generally felt to be a liberation and was accepted 
with enthusiasm ; and no less outside of France, and rightly ; for this 
revolution was more profitable to foreign parts than to the country which 
made it. Europe breathed again as after a nightmare. Everywhere nations 
awoke at this early call, stirred and stretched themselves in their chains, and 
although they were not yet to succeed looked to see where they could cast 
them off, for the long, long night was over. It had been a gloomy time for 
Europe : fifteen years of darkness only illuminated by the reflection of 
princely feasts and congresses, fifteen years of silence only broken by the 
melodious voices of incomparable artists who seemed to wish to sing the 
people into a deeper sleep. For France it had been a bright and alert time 
which was now so suddenly interrupted : a time of fighting for the highest 
treasures, strong reliance in the victory of the good, and of pure enthusiasm 
for ideal aims. Now all this was ended. 


progenitor of the People of the Revelation ; in their eyes all the religious 
figures of Israel of old are Mohammedan saints. 


Thus the importance of Israel in the history of mankind, and, consequently, 
our interest in its own history, is due to the leading part it took in the sphere 
of religion. In Israel, indeed, religion — or, as most people pre-fer to 
express it, monotheism — first came into being. Let not the reader 
misunderstand the latter word. The monotheism of Israel is not the 
acknowledgment that there is but one Supreme Being. That is not a 
religious but a philosophical idea. The God of the Israel of old is not to be 
defined as the sole, supreme, and absolutely perfect being, but as the Not- 
World, or, better still, as the sum of all forces present and active in the 
world conceived of apart from the substratum through which they are 
manifest in phenomena. Hence the God of Israel of old is simply the 
Mighty One. But in the eyes of the Israelite of old the world was no wider 
than the land that nourished him. For this reason the God of ancient Israel is 
the God of the Land of Israel, and the actual existence of the gods of other 
nations is not denied. They exercise in the lands of other nations the same 
sway as Israel’s God in the world of Israel. 
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Brazen Fountain used for supplying Water to the Temple, Ancient Judea 


A CRITICAL SURVEY OF THE SCOPE AND SOURCES 


OF ISRAELITIC HISTORY TO THE DESTRUCTION 


Tlie July Revolution was the last flicker of the flame of 1789, and although 
a great deal of deception was mixed in the enthusiasm, and pathos less 
naive than forty years before, “ the great week ” of the nation as the most 
heroic and glorious 01 all the great battles of the past xunety years, not so 
much because the victory was more unsuUied, sacrificing, and 
magnanimous than aU others, but because the elevation was the sublimest 
of all. 


Revolution ended, the hour of prose f a life in the 


moment, a mastery of phrases such as had never been seen movernPt ^ 
degenerated into conscious lies. For the entire 
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MARTIN ON THE JULY REVOLUTION 


It must 1)6 recognised that — given the conditions of French history since 
’89, and the social state of France being what it was, and so different from 
that of England — after the national sovereignty had once been re-estab- 
lished, the republic must also take its turn. In 1830 the question however 
was not to know if the republic were the last word of the French 
Revolution, but if the time were come to pronounce that word irrevocably. 


France was not then at all ready. Memories of the Terror oppressed the 
imagination and were still generally confounded with the idea of a republic 
i an irresistible current carried the liberal citizenry to an imitation of the 
English revolution of 1688 and the trial of an elective monarchy. As for the 
popular masses, they had in the highest degree the national sentiment, 
which had raised again with passion the tricoloured flag, but they had little 
sentiment for universal suffrage which is inseparable in the modern world 
from the republican idea. 


The regime established August 9th, 1830, has then its ration dAHre in 
French history, but could be only a transition, and the blame that attaches to 
its authors is that of neglecting to introduce in the Charter a means of 
operating this transition peacefully by giving the nation the power to revise 
its constitutional laws, a faculty inalienable and inseparable from national 
self-government.* 


CHAPTER III 


LOUIS PHILIPPE AND THE REVOLUTION OF 1848 


[1830-1848 A.D.] 


The revolution of July suddenly frustrated the repressive policy of the great 
powers, and was the commencement of a new era m the liberties of Europe 
It gave an impulse to the revolution in Belgium , to the insurrection in 
Poland ; to the democratic constitutions of Switzerland , to political reforms 
m several of the states of Germany ; and to parliamentary reform in 
England, lu mfluence was felt in Italy, m Spain, and Portugal , in Hungary, 
and in the Slavonic provinces of Austria. And, even beyond the bounds of 
Europe, it reached from Egypt and Syria, in the east, to South America, in 
the west. The period of reaction was now closed, to be succeeded by the 
progressive development of constitutional freedom. — Sia Tnouas EasxiNa 
Mat.& 


Louis Philippe was between the past and the future, between the ancient 
monarchy crumbled without hope of return and the republic brought 
forward, then adjourned, his position was complex and his spirit 
contradictory. He was at the same time a prince at heart and a bourgeois m 
form ; revolutionary by his memories, and reactionary, or at least stationary, 
from the fear which these very memories inspired m him, as well as by his 
royal memories. 


nof i Paris in round hat and with an umbrella, 
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of the superiority he fancied he held over his ministers, even when he had 
before him a Casimir Perier or a Thiers. He could not even delegate 
authority as Napoleon did and Charles X wanted to do. It was necessary 
then that he govern by address and by artifice, not by imposmg and 
ordering, but by reducing and dividing, by subalternising his ministers and 
gaining his parliamentary majorities by interesting groups and individuals. 
Such a policy was incompatible with sincerity towards persons and things ; 
incapable of violating the laws, Louis Philippe used all his skill to contract 
the laws and to undermine free institutions. These dangerous tendencies, 
however, manifested themselves but gradually.’ 


STATE OF THE COTTNTRY AND FIRST ACTS OF THE REIGN 


Although the political revolution was over, and the throne of Louis 
Philippe, so far as external appearances went, firmly established, the 
interior of society was in a very different state, and the seeds of evil which 
were destined in the end to overturn it were beginning to germinate. The 
state of the working-classes, especially in the great towns, which had 
rapidly degenerated since and in consequence of the &st revolution, had 
been brought to a perfect climax of horror by the effects of the second. The 
almost entire stop-page of purchases and expenditure in France, in 
consequence of the terrors which had seized all the afiSuent classes, 
combined with the corresponding reductions in the English market, from 
the effect of the simultaneous reform agitation in that country, had reduced 
all who were engaged in the production of luxuries — that is, the immense 
majority of the working-classes — to the last stages of destitution. It was 
hard to say whether the vine-growers of the Gironde, the silk-weavers of 
Lyons, the cotton-spin- ners of Rouen, the jewellers or the printers of Paris, 
were in the greatest distress. In Bordeaux there were twenty-two thousand 
workmen out of employment ; in Paris the number exceeded sixty thousand. 
At Nimes the fancy silks had sunk to a third in price, while the wages of the 
workmen had undergone a similar diminution. 


Montpellier, which depended chiefly on the sale of wines, was in the utmost 
distress, and loudly complained of the recent rise in the octroi on that article 
; and in Lyons the suffering had become such that the only question seemed 
to be when a half of the entire inhabitants were to expire of famine. 


Nor was the condition of the masters more consoling, for even at the low 
rates of wages, such had been the fall of prices in the manufactured article 
that they could not work at a profit ; and numerous failures among the most 
considerable both threw numbers of workmen out of employment and 
fearfully augmented the general consternation.’ 


The first acts of the reign of Louis Philippe were prudent and modest. He 
modified and completed the ministry which he had formed during his 
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lieutenant-generalship. He called Mole to take charge of the foreign affairs 
and Broglie to the ministry of public instruction. The other ministers 
remained. Laffitte, Casimir Perier, Dupin, and Bignon were members of the 
cabinet of ministers without portfohos. There was no president of the 
council, neither Laffitte nor Casimir Perier accepting this high post. This 
ministry included very opposite tendencies. 


The chambers, in accord with the government during the month of August, 
voted certain measures which were the natural result of the J uly 
Revolution. Political condemnations from the time of the restoration were 
annulled. Aid and recompense were voted for the J uly combatants ; for the 
wounded and for the families of the dead. The Pantheon, which under the 
empire had become the church of Ste. Genevieve, was restored to the 
destination given it in 1791, which was to receive the remains of great men. 
The double vote was suppressed, also the great electoral colleges, or 
departmental colleges, which the restoration had founded as citadels of the 
aristocracy to control the electoral bourgeoisie. 


However, difficulties were beginning for the new government. Commercial 
affairs had weighed heavy before the Revolution ; they became, as we have 
seen, worse after it. The working-classes were surprised and angry to find 

themselves more unhappy the day after than on the eve of the “ great days ” 


which owed so much to their courage and devotion. They gathered together 
in the streets and on the squares to command the government to procure for 
them diminution of labour or increase of wages. The less enlightened 
wanted to break the machines which, they said, suppressed the employment 
of their arms.« 


SOCIALISTIC MOVEMENTS 


Although mischievous to society (the return and repose of which they 
delayed) and troublesome to the authority which as yet wanted the power to 
repress them, these palpable irregularities would have signified little, if 
beyond and above street demonstrations, other causes of disorder, older and 
more deeply rooted, had not taken possession of many minds. The 
revolution of J uly had not confined itself to the overthrow of a dynasty, and 
the modification of a charter ; it had given rise to pretensions and hopes, not 
alone in the political party who desired for France a form of government 
opposed to monarchy, but in all the schools, and in every sect, through all 
the varied divisions of life, whether prominent or obscure, who were 
dreaming of another state of social organisation quite distinct from that 
which France had received from her origm, her Christian faith, and her 
fourteen ages of political existence. 


Besides the republicans — and divided between a desire to join and to 
separate from them — the Saint Simonians, the Fourierists, the socialists, 
and the communists, much opposed to each other in principle and unequal 
in strength, as in intellectual power, were all in a state of ambitious 
effervescence. 


The“ secret societies of the Restoration had transferred themselves into 
revolutionary clubs, thus combining the remains of silent discipline with the 
extravagant enthusiasm of unbridled speech. There at daily and public 
meetings, all events and questions, whether of principle or incidental 
occurrence, were warmly discussed. All designs, hopes, and dreams were 
boldly investigated. The entire government, the monarchy, the chambers, 
the magistracy, the administration, were attacked with undissembled 
violence, iheir total overthrow was unreservedly proposed. Working-people 
and 
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youths, casual passers-by, entered into these places of assembly as to a 
public spectacle, enjoying their audacious license ; and round the leaders of 
these old republican, Bonapartist, socialist, or other associations, advocates 
of the popular party were grouped, ready to declare against the existing 
authorities, which from day to day they were in the habit of hearing insulted 
and denounced as enemies, e 


The chamber of deputies voted a credit of five millions for public works, 
one of thirty millions to make advances to commercial houses. Disturbances 
at home and abroad united to prevent the resumption of affairs. These 
alarms were confirmed by the continued low state of public funds. Four of 
Charles X’s ministers, among them Polignac and Peyronnet, had been 
arrested and confined at Vincennes. The expectation of their trial agitated 
people’s minds.“ 


Foreign affairs caused the most lively anxiety. Louis Philippe and the men 
who surrounded him realised that the counter aetion of the July Revolution 
would inevitably make itself felt abroad, and that the new regime would not 
subsist in France if it permitted the Holy Alliance to recommence, in 
respect to the French, what the Restoration had done in Spain. The English 
minister was the first to announce an intention to recognise the new 
government in France, on condition that it respected existing treaties. Public 
opinion in England had been very sincere and active in favour of the July 
Revolution. Prussia and Austria also, in spite of the displeasure and anxiety 
of Metternich, had received the communications of the new government, 
properly although with reserve. The great question was the attitude which 
Russia would take. Against all expectation Nicholas repulsed Louis 
Philippe’s advances rudely, almost brutally. When to his great regret 
England, Austria, and Prussia had recognised the new government, he 
consented to keep relations of peace and friendship, but he refused to give 
the title of “ brother ” to the king of the French, and recalled his 
ambassador.c 


Belgium had separated itself from Holland and offered itself to France, but 
was refused in order not to excite the jealousy of England. Spanish refugees 
wanted to attempt a revolution in their country. They were arrested at the 
frontier in order not to violate international rights, even with a prince who 
was a secret enemy. Poland, delivered for a short period by a heroic effort, 
called to the French. Was it possible to save her by arms? As she herself 
said in the midst of her great sufferings : “ God is too high and France is too 
far.” Only isolated assistance was sent, which did not prevent Warsaw from 
succumbing. Its fall found a sad echo in the heart of 


France. .x °° 


The approach of the trial of the ministers was causing a fermentation in 
Paris. Guizot and Broglie retired from the ministry, their demission entail- 
ing that of Mole, Louis and Casimir Peiier. Laffitte at the urgent insistence 
of the king accepted the task of forming a new ministry (November 2nd, 
1830)./ 


LArriTTB’S MINISTRY 


On the 16th of December the ministers of Charles X were tried. La Fayette 
took every precaution to preserve order. Taken from Vincennes to the 
Luxembourg they defended themselves before the chamber of peers, 


[ * The populace demanded the death of those who, by signing the 
ordmaMes, had brought on the Reyolution, and were therefore indirectly 
the cause of so many dea&s But CTen La r ay-ette opposed this, being 
generous enough to wish their escape, especially because they were liis 
enemies. Thm also caused a dissension in the cabinet. — Mui.lbb.1 
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being represented by tbeir advocates, Martignac, Hennequin, Sauzet, and 


ATofthree days, from the 18th to the 20th of December the mob besieged 
the Luxembourg, accusing the government of treason. Pans was terrified. 
La Fayette tiied to negotiate with the ringleaders. On the 20th the inner 
court of the Luxembourg was forced and the peers were obliged to suspend 
their sitting. By the 21st the riot had become more formidable. Before 
pronouncing sentence, Montalivet, minister of the interior, went at the head 
of the detachment which reconducted the prisoners to Vincennes, ihe 
sentence, read at ten o’clock in tlie evening, condemned the ministers to 
imprisonment for life. On account of the “ clemency” of this verdict a new 
not occurred on the 22nd, which was suppressed by the national guards and 
the troops.i/ 


At the moment when these new tumults burst forth the chamber of deputies 
was busily engaged in discussing the bill for the organisatmn of the national 
guards. This bill naturally brought into question the position of La Fayette. 
After a long debate the chamber adopted the article suppressing the 
functions of commandant-in-general of the national guards of the kingdom 
(December 24th). Without delay La Fayette sent in his resignation to the 
king, who resolved to accept it.« 


On the 22nd of January, 1831, there was a riot among the students at the 
Sorbonne against the academic council assembled to forbid collective 
demonstrations. The 13th of February a memorial service was held in St. 
Germain-I’ Auxerrois in memory of the assassination of the duke de Berri ; 
there the legitimists made an imprudent demonstration in lionour of the 
duke de Bordeaux. The crowd, thoroughly roused, pillaged the presbytery, 
profaned the church, and committed many acts of vandalism. In the evening 
the republicans promenaded carrying arms. Dupin was threatened in his 
house. The 14th saw the archbishop’s palace pillaged. There were fresh 
scenes of vandalism : the archbishop’s country house at Conflans was 
sacked ; the church of Bonne Nouvelle was pillaged, and several public 
buildings were attacked. Baude, prefect of police, and Odilon Barrot, 
prefect of the Seme, were perfectly inert. Their complacent proclamations 
only touched the counter-revolutionists and the legitimists. The jleurs-de-lis 
were torn down everywhere, and the scenes of anarchy were not limited to 
Pans. 
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the Encyclopaedia Biblica 


DOUBTFUL TRADITIONS ESA»nNED ; MOSES 


The difficulty of sketching the outlines of the history of Israel in pre- 
Maccabean times is unusually great. Historical curiosity was denied to this 
people, and the Captivities were literary as well as political disasters. The 
record of events which may have been kept, partly in the royal archives, 
partly perhaps in the temples, had disappeared ; nor have any royal 
inscriptions as yet been discovered. It is only the land of Moab which has 
yielded up an historical inscription, to which we shall refer in due course as 
an illustration of contemporary Israelitish history. It is probable that the 
disciples of the prophets kept some record of interesting events in the lives 
of their masters — and the greater prophets Avere personages of political as 
well as religious importance — but the inveterate tendency of such history 
to be-come hagiology, compels us to read the fragments of prophetic 
narrative literature which have survived, even more critically than the 
passages of narrative which may, perhaps, have been derived from royal 
annals. 


There were also, however, collections of popular traditions which, though 
suffused with imagination, were doubtless more precious to the early 
Israelites than the dry facts of contemporary or nearly contemporary history. 
They were the imaginative vesture of vague and distorted recollections of 
long-past events. In the form in which they have reached us, they must have 
lost much of the original spirit and of the primitive phraseology ; on the 
other hand, the narrators, some of whom were gifted writers as well as 
religiously progressive men, have contributed oi-iginal elements which, for 
many of us, must outweigh the most interesting folklore, because we find in 
them the germs of Jewish monotheism. The historian, however, must 
constantly remember the consciously or unconsciously didactic object of 


Those who loved order, and had hailed the government as a saviour, began 
to doubt its strength and even its will. On the 17th of February Delessert 
denounced the negligence and weakness of the ministry in the chamber. 
There was yet time to act vigorously against the plotters of sedition, and 
prevent civil war. Baude and Odilon Barrot made a very poor defence and 
criticised the retrograde methods hitherto pursued. Guizot wanted the 
government to free itself from all illegal pressure, and to act in harmony 
with the chamber, putting itself at the head of society and not at the tail, 
renouncing a popularity both impossible and compromising. Lafiitte still 
avoided expressing his opinion, and contented himself by replacing Baude 
and Odilon Barrot by Vivien and Bondy. His position personally became 
more and more false ; even the other ministers acted without him. 


The risings continued ; strikes spread ; credit was low. Laffitte obtained on 
the 5th of March two hundred million special credit with difficulty ; but the 
chamber refused him a vote of confidence. His friends persuaded him to 
retire, and he was, moreover, obliged to do so owing to pecuniary 
embarrassments and the losses sustained by his banking house. A 


One of the (Brect causes of Laffitte’s fall was his position on the Italian 
question, the minister wishing to aid an insurrection against Austria which 
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was on foot there. But the king was even more unwilling to intervene for 
the independence of Italy than he had been to interfere in the affairs of 
Belgium. The king had gone behind the back of his minister and made an 


agreement with Austria, on learning of which LaiBtte resigned March 9th, 
1831.a 


CASIMIB PBEIEE AND FOEEIGN AFPAIES (1831-1832 A.D.) 


Casimir Perier, the new minister, had been endowed with a gift at the same 
time very striking and almost universally appreciated, namely a force of 
character which amounted almost to heroism. President of the chamber 
before he became prime-minister, he was the man of the majority. Hig 
policy may be very briefly summed up : order at home maintained by such 
means as were authorised by the charter and the law ; peace abroad, without 
sacrificing in the slightest degree the honour of the nation ; in foreign 
affairs three great questions claimed the attention of the French government 
— Belgium, Poland, and Italy. When Casimir Perier was called upon for a 
statement of his policy before the chambers, he said ; “ The principle 
already laid down of non-intervention is the one we will adopt,” and his 
actions verified his words. 


In 1831 the centre of Italy was occupied by the Austrians on the pretext of 
overcoming revolution. On the 2nd of February the conclave proclaimed 
Gregory XVI sovereign pontiff. In order to pacify men’s minds, the 
European powers addressed a memorial to the pope in which they pointed 
out such reforms as seemed to them likely to appease the dissatisfaction of 
his subjects. The pope refused to pledge himself, so secret societies were 
again formed and rebeUion broke out anew. Gregory XVI appealed to the 
Austrians for help. Austria by grantmg it violated the principle of non- 
intervention. 


Casimir Perier, in the name of France, protested in a way that might have 
brought about war ; on the 7th of February a French fleet carrying a line 
regiment left Toulon and arrived on the 22nd within sight of Ancona. The 
troops landed during the night and the town was taken. The pope, indignant, 
cried, “ Such an attempt has not been made against the holy see since the 
time of the Saracens.” The government made known its intentions. It would 
protect the holy father even against attacks from within, but it would not 
suffer Austria to rule in his states ; to the foreign ambassadors, who in the 
name of public justice called upon him for an explanation, Casimir Perier 
replied, “ It is I who defend the rights of Europe at large. Do you think it is 


easy to keep the peace and insist on the observance of treaties ° The honour 
of France must be maintained.” The pope soon agreed to what he was 
powerless to prevent. Austria did not pick up the gauntlet which had been 
thrown down. The Austrian troops evacuated the legations and, on the 24th 
of October, 1838, the French soldiers set sail for France. 


Poland had attempted in 1830 to release herself from the iron grasp of 
Eussia. The institutions granted by the czar Alexander and guaranteed by 
Europe in 1815 had fallen one by one under the persistent attacks of the 
Russian government. When the emperor Nicholas came to Warsaw to be 
crowned in 1829, he refused to revoke the measures of which Poland 
complained. In the evening of the 29th of November, 1830, at a signal given 
by means of two fires, an insurrection broke out in Warsaw and the Russian 
army retired. But the Poles were divided amongst themselves, and the 
emperor of Russia took advantage of the time wasted by them. A desperate 
battle, lasting for two days, did not shake the determination of the Poles, 
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who resisted the Russians for several months. In the meantime they claimed 
help from the western nations, especially from France, who made them 
understand that they must not expect any support from her arms. At the 
same time France reminded Russia of the sacreduess of treaties, and 
proposed to act as a mediator. She begged the other European nations to 
succour the Poles, but without result. 


After the disaster, all she could do was to open her arms to the exiles. This 
she did eagerly, and gave an asylum to ten thousand Polish refugees. In the 


streets the mob constantly cried : “ Poland forever 1 ” and pursued with this 
cry the great administrator.* 


Casimir P6rier was the only man capable of controlling the situation and of 
directing what was called the party of the opposition. But he was not 
inclined to make himself the tool of anyone. He had demanded, together 
with the presidency of the council, the ministry of the interior. He declared 
that he intended to preside actively over the council and that the king should 
not be present. He thought that where responsibility la located, there should 
also be the power of action. He was resolved to practice the principle laid 
down by Thiers in Le National before the Days of July; “The king reigns, 
but does not govern.”c 


He plainly stated two things : that he wished legal order and that he would 
consequently fight the republicans and legitimists to the death ; that he 
would not precipitate France into a universal war, and consequently that he 
would make all sacrifices to the peace of the world, which were compatible 
with the honour of the country. This language sounded proud; action 
confirmed it./ 


Dorn Miguel in Portugal had treated two Frenchmen outrageously. A fleet 
forced its way through the straits of the Tagus, hitherto considered 
impregnable, and anchored at three hundred toiaes from the quays of 
Lisbon. The Portuguese ministers humbled themselves, and a just reparation 
was made. The Dutch had invaded Belgium : fifty thousand Frenchmen 
advanced thither and the Dutch flag gave way. 


In the interior the president of the council followed with the same energy 
the line of conduct he had laid down for himself. Legitimists agitated the 
departments of the west. Mobile columns extinguished the revolt. The 
working-classes of Lyons, incited by too severe suffering, but also by 
agitators, had rebelled, inscribing on their banner this sad and sinister 
device ; “ Live in working or die in fighting.” After a frightful melee in the 
city itself, they were disarmed and order appeared re-established on the 
surface. Grenoble in its turn ran with blood.« 


In Paris the different parties were not wanting in energy. Two legitimist 
plots broke out — first, that of “ the Towers of Notre-Dame.” Six 


individuals secreted themselves in the bell-tower of the cathedral to ring the 
tocsin and thus give the signal for insurrection. They were arrested and 
imprisoned. The following month a new conspiracy was discovered, that of 
the “ rue des Prouvaires. The agent P oncelet had managed to enrol twenty 
-five hundred men in Paris. At a given moment these men were to rise and 
carry off the royal family by force. They were arrested in rue des 
Prouvaires. However, the government was attacked by the papers of all 
parties with an ever-increasing bitterness. In speaking of Frenchmen M. de 
Montalivet used the word “subjects,” and someone cried : “What about the 
minister?” and a deputy added “Men who make kings are not subjects.” 


Soon after this the overwhelming anxiety caused by a terrible epidemic of 
cholera absorbed the thoughts and attention of the wholp The 
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scourge, which came originally from India, had already spread all over the 
Old World from China and Russia to England, It spread from town to town 
and from capital to capital defying all efforts to arrest its progress. It broke 
out in Paris on the 26th of March, 1832, raged for a hundred and eighty- 
nine days and carried off nineteen thousand persons.‘ It spread through 
twenty-seven departments. Casimir Perier had visited the hospital with the 
duke of Orleans ; two days afterwards he was confined to his bed. His 
health had for some time been feeble, and he died on the 16th of May after 
severe and protracted suffering. When Louis Philippe heard of his death he 
said to one who was present : “ Casimir Perier is dead : is it a blessing or a 
misfortune ? The future will show.” The king was not always quite 
comfortable with such an imperious minister.* 


LOMfeNIE’S BSTIMATB OF CASIMIR p£rIEB 


No man better understood or did more to maintain representative 
government than Perier. That is to say he thought the government should be 
carried on under an open sky, so to speak, and alwa 3 ^s under the eyes and 
control of the country. It has been truly said of him that he governed from 
the tribunal, and that he was sometimes indiscreet in his fear of not being 
sufficiently frank. No statesman ever had a stronger sense of the duties or of 
the rights appertaining to responsibility and the exercise of power. He 
wished the throne to be respected and to be worthy of respect as the chief 
magistracy of the kingdom, but he wished it to remain inviolable and 
strictly within its own exalted sphere, ruling over parties without mixing in 
them. 


An open enemy of what has since been called personal government, Perier 
was no less hostile to emergency laws ; he refused them, with equal 
firmness before the entreaties of his friends and the representations of his 
enemies. His courageous confidence in public opinion always made him 
look on the common law energetically administered as the only instrument 
which could be suitably employed by the “government of July.” “ Our 
system of home policy,” he would say, “is to make the laws of the land our 
constant rule of action, to support the government by restoring to it the 
power and unity which it lacks, to reinstate and tranquiUise all sorts of 
interests, by giving them guarantees of order and stability, to respect the 
laws and to draw from our legislative system and the moral strength which 
arises from it, all our methods of action and of influence ; it is in short never 
to consent to form a party government and, while keeping a strict watch 
Over any intrigues that may be woven in secret, never to yield to the 
temptation of crusMng the vanquished ; for, in so doing, victory is 
dishonoured.” 


In his dealings with other nations the language and behaviour of the 
statesman of the 13th of March were always worthy of France. He desired 
peace but he would not have sacrificed either the interests or honour of his 
country to preserve it. He would not rashly enter upon a quarrel but when 
once he had declared himself he never drew back, and when he considered 
the moment for action had arrived, he acted quite independently without the 
sanction of anyone else. Thus he entered Belgium entirely on his own 
initiative and without waiting for the conference of London to authorise him 


in doing so. Thus he blockaded and took the port of Lisbon, without 
troubling himself about the dissatisfaction of England. It was thus that in 
order to convince Austria that she had better retire from the Roman states 
he could find no better way than forcing an entry into Ancona and establish- 
fi la the whole of France it counted 120,000 yicUms in 1832.c] 
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ing Rimself there. Thus it was in short that he was capable, with a vivacity 
wicch was characteristically French, of reducing to silence a Russian 
ambassador who dared to speak to him about the “ decisions of the emperoi 


To sum up : whatever judgment we may form of the political career of 
Casimir Pericr, it would be impossible for any unprejudiced person to fail to 
recognise in him two valuable qualities which essentially distinguished him, 
namely : energy and loyalty.* 


STICCEBDING MISfISTRIES 


Montalivet replaced Casimir Perier in the office of minister for home 
affairs, but not in the presidency of the council. Louis Philippe did not care 
to share the power with a viceroy. Laborious, intelligent, gifted with a fine 
sense of honour, unimpulsive, courageous as he was merciful and easy- 
tempered, the king was impressed by his own superiority, and wished to 
direct the government himself, and to establish what he called his ‘system.’ 
He was too mchned to attribute the merit of success to himself. For a long 
time he sought to place at the head of the cabinet a president who would 


inspire confidence in foreign nations, and to induce orators to enter who 
could defend his politics idctoriously before the chambers. His ideas led to 
the resignation of S4bastiani and Montalivet, looked upon as court 
followers ; the formation of the ministry of October llth, composed of 
Marshal Soult the president, with Broghe, minister of foreign affairs, 
Thiers, home secretary ; Guizot, minister of education, Humann, minister of 
finance. Admiral de Rigny, Barthe, and d’Argont; and the creation of sixty- 
two new peers. ^ 


Meanwhile society had been moved to its lowest depths by the partisans of 
Saint-Simon and of Fourier, who demanded another social order. They 
themselves stdl played the part of mere apostles of peace, but the 
insurrection at Lyons had shown that among the proletariat there was a 
whole army ready to apply their doctrines. The national guard energetically 
defended the monarchy, when, in consequence of the obsequies attending 
the funeral of General Lamarque, the republicans gave battle behind the 
barricades of St. Merry on the 5th and 6th of June. This check arrested their 
party for some time. A month later (July 22nd, 1832) the death of 
Napoleon’s son, the duke of Reichstadt, relieved the Orleanist dynasty of a 
redoubtable rival and the marriage of Princess Louise with the king of the 
Belgians seemed to give it an added support. 


Another pretender also lost her cause. The duchess de Berri, who had 
landed secretly on the coasts of Provence with the title of regent, was come 
to stir up civil war in the west, in the name of her son Henry V. But there 
were no longer either Vend/ans or royalists of the Loire (Chouans) in 
existence. The new ideas had made way there as elsewhere, and more than 
elsewhere even. “ Those people are patriots and republicans,” said an 
officer charged to combat them. A few nobles, some refractory persons, few 
peasants responded to the call. The country, overrun with troops, was 
quickly pacified, and the duchess, after wandering for a long time from 
farm to farm, entered Nantes, disguised as a peasant. This adventurous 
attempt showed the weakness of the legitimist party. To complete its ruin 
Thiers, who was at that time minister, instituted an active search for the 
duchess.* 


niA ?says that she was betrayed to the authorities by a Jew named Deuz 
who was paid 


000,000 francs. “Her relative Louis Philippe was relieved from his 
predicament as to her disposal by her giving birth to a daughter whose 
paternity she could not satisfactorily explain. She was allowed to go to 
Palermo and the legitimists ceased for a time to be willing to risk their 
heroes and heroines on the slippery ground of France. They fixed their only 
hope on a general reaction,” | 
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Discovered on tlie 7th of November and imprisoned at Blaye, she was 
obliged to confess to a secret marriage which made any other attempt of the 
same kind impossible for the future. 


The capture by French soldiers of the citadel of Antwerp which the Dutch 
refused to give up to the Belgians put an end to the critical situation from 
which war might result at any moment (December 23rd, 1832). The 
occupation of Arzeu, of Mostaganem, and of Bougie confirmed the French 
occupation of Algeria, and these expeditions to the border of the Schelde 
and on the shores of the Mediterranean brought some glory to French arms. 


In Portugal, Dom Miguel, absolutist prince, had been dethroned in the 
interests of Donna Maria, who gave the people a constitutional charter. In 
Spain, Ferdinand VII was on the point of death, excluding from the crown, 
with the abolishment of the Salic law, his brother Don Carlos, who was 
sustained by the retrograde party. Thus the whole peninsula escaped from 
an absolutist party at the same time./ 


In the discussion on the budget of 1833 the opposition combated the idea of 
raising detached forts round Paris, “making a Bastille of it.” In such an act 
they saw a danger to liberty. The revolutionists appealed to the national 
guard and the workmg-classes, and prepared to celebrate the July 
anniversary. The plot was unearthed by the pohce, who seized the stores of 
arms and arrested several heads of sections. Later on, nearly aU the accused 
were acquitted because the plot had been without result. The acquit-ments 
led to deplorable results. The republicans organised strikes. On October 
23rd, the SociStS dea droita de Vhomme published a manifesto in La 
Tribune and put themselves under the patronage of Robespierre. 


The new session opened December 22nd, 1833, The republicans who had 
signed the Tribune manifesto were called upon to declare themselves. New 
repressive laws were passed: one, 17th February, 1834, against street-criers 
; this was followed on the 24th by a rismg, which was promptly suppressed. 
On March 25th a severe law was issued against associations. Not more than 
twenty persons were to meet. The cognisance of political offences 
committed by them belonged to a jury ; that of infractions of the law to the 
ordinary tribunes, and attempts against the safety of the state to the chamber 
of peers. The opposition vainly brought all their forces to weaken these 
provisions, but the majority was a strong one and obtained a decisive 
triumph. A law was passed against the fabiication or storing of arms and 
ammunition. The government was henceforward armed with every possible 
means of resistance, and yet these were not called emergency laws.‘ 


The Treaty of the Quadruple Alliance, signed April 22nd, 1834, between 
the courts of Paris, London, Lisbon, and Madrid, promised to the new 
Spanish and Portuguese governments the sure support of two great 
constitutional countries, against the ill-will of the northern courts. In France 
these promises even led to some effect. To sustain the young queen Isabella, 
in case of need, against the Spanish legitimists, the natural allies of the 
French legitimists, an army corps of fifty thousand men was organised at 
the foot of the Pyrenees. / 


FIESCHI’S rNFEBITATi MACHINE AND THE “SEPTEMBER LAWS” 


For some time rumours of plots against the king’s life had been in 
circulation. There was, so to speak, a presage of evil in the air. The public 


these narrators, or rather schools of narrators. Five of them are specially 
well known, and of these it is only the so-called Elohist who is 
comparatively free from preoccupation with definite ethical and religious 
principles. The 
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A CRITICAL SURVEY 5 


Yahvist is very distinctly on the side of tlie greater prophets ; the Deuter- 
onomist, the Priestly Narrator, and the Chronicler have for their chief object 
the direct or indirect enforcement of the religious principles of the earlier or 
the later law, to which in the Chronicler’s case we may add the gloritication 
of the temple at Jerusalem, its various classes of ministers, and its ritual. 


The composition of these works ranges over a long period, extending at any 
rate from the eighth to the third century B.C. ; the upper limit is not certain. 
It is the task of the critic to extract the passages belonging to the first four 
of these narrators (or rather sometimes schools of narrators) from the 
composite works in which they are found, and also to investigate the 
sources from which they may have been drawn. On the first part of this task 
much skill has been lavished by a long succession of critics, but the second 
part is still very far behindhand. And it must regretfully be said that owing 
to the backward condition of the criticism of the text of the Old Testament, 
there is some uncertainty in the basis of all constructive treatment of the 
political and religious history. The scantiness of outside material, which is 
peculiarly needed as a check on the subjective Hebrew writers, is also no 
slight hindrance to the formation of thoroughly trustworthy conclusions. 


Tradition tells that the founder of the Israelitish nation first saw the light in 
Egypt, where a number of Hebrew tribes were sojourning. A change in the 
sentiments of the court towards the Hebrews had brought about a cruel 
oppression. According to the Elohist (one of the narrators mentioned above, 
fragments of whose work are preserved in the Pentateuch), Moses, the child 
of a Hebrew man and woman of a tribe called Levi, was hidden in an ” ark 
of bulrushes ” by the Nile, on account of a royal edict that all male children 


was uneasy. The republican and legitimist newspapers attributed these 
reports 
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to the police ; but they had too real a foundation. The police had not in« 
vented conspiracies, hut had prevented many; now it was said in France and 
abroad that there would be an attempt upon the life of Louis Philippe dur* 
ing the annual review of July 28th. This might have no other origin the 
thought of the opportunity that this day offered to the king’s enemies ; but 
from July 26th to 27th, the rumours grew more distinct ; the police was 
warned that an infernal machine had been constructed, and that the blow 
would be struck neat the boulevard du Temple ; they made diligent search 
but without success. It was most imprudent to pass the troops in review on 
the boulevards, where an unexpected attack would be so easy, rather than in 
the Champ de Mars. 


The mformation by which the police had been unable to profit was 
unfortunately not imaginary. At the moment when the royal procession 
reached the boulevm-d du Temple, on the spot where the Jardin Turc then 
was, the king perceived a puff of smoke burst forth from beneath the 
shutters of a house on the boulevard. He quickly exclaimed to one of his 
sons who was beside him, “ Joinville, that is intended for me.” 


A loud detonation was heard, the roadway was strewn with slain and 
wounded ; more than forty people fell. Among the dead was Marshal 


Mortier, who had escaped so many battles to perish, murdered in Pans, by a 
blow intended for another. With him were killed a general officer, superior 
officers of the army and of the national guai’d, some old men and women. 
Five other generals were wounded. The horses of the king and the prince de 
Jomville had been struck, but the projectiles whistled around the Iring and 
his sons without touching them. 


In the midst of tlie universal terror, Louis Philippe said composedly, “ Now, 
gentlemen, let us proceed.” And he finished his progress amongst the 
acclamations of the national guard and the indignant populace. The police 
hastened to the spot whence the explosions had proceeded; it proved to be a 
small house of mean appearance. No. 60, boulevard du Temple. They found 
here a machine composed of twenty-four gun-barrels arranged like organ- 
pipes. There was no one in the room ; but, in a neighbouring courtyard a 
man who had descended from the roof, by mean! of a rope, was arrested. 
He was covered with blood and mutilated — he had been wounded by his 
own machine, several of the gun-barrels having burst. He said his Pi^chT^ 
Gu-ard, but it was soon discovered that he was a Corsican, called 

^ borror at this outrage, which as in the case 


Bonaparte had indiscriminately struck so many victims whilst attempting to 
reach the intended one. The 


pra?SSr whose brave composure was 

The population took part with emotion in the solemn obsequies of 

Jnences “Sth. Then followed the same“ consS 

forTieLhi’f ’* institutions paid 

lor niescin s crime, as they had paid for that of Louvel, On Aue-nst 4tb in 
imitation of the royalist ministry of 1820, Loms Philippe’s ministers nre— 
After aetastroSf restrictive reactionary iLs. 


notto betondSfd at^bpS^ tad just terrified Paris and Prance, it was 


the king’s person ao-ainst h t precautions should be taken to protect 


f P®’A®@o* against hatreds which were manifested in so terrible a man- 
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assume the name of republican, and to express a desire for the restoration of 
the elder branch of the Bourbons. The number of votes necessary for the 
condemnation of accused peisons was reduced from eight to seven out of 
twelve in the jury ; it was the simple majority instead of the two-thirds. The 
offences of exciting hatred or contempt of the king’s person, or of his 
constitutional authority, were in these bills made crimes liable to be brought 
before the court of peers. The penalties were increased m extravagant 
proportions. Terms of imprisonment were much lengthened and fines were 
raised from ten thousand to fifty thousand francs. In proportion as the 
penalties were increased the difficulty of escaping them was augmented not 
only by changes in jurisdiction, but by the intioduction of a flood of new 
definitions. 


The deposits required of newspapers were considerably increased. All the 
illustrations and engravings were submitted to preliminary authorisation, 
that is to say, to the censorship. Some republican artists of much talent had 
made caricature a perfect implement of war against Louis Philippe and 
against all men of the Juste Milieu; they had far surpassed the English in 
this style of polemics, the sharpest and most incisive of all. The new laws 
broke this weapon in their hands. 


The constitutional opposition resisted energetically; it felt that the 
government of July, by seeking to exaggerate its actual strength, was risking 
its future. There was deep emotion in the assembly when Royer-Collard, the 
aged head of the doctrinal school, recalled to constitutional principles his 
disciples, Broglie and Guizot. He worthily crowned his career by his grand 
and austere defence of legitimate liberty. One seemed to have gone back to 


the Restoration, and it was the doctrinaires and one of the liberal parties 
who replaced Villele and Peyronnet. 


Dupin, with less haughtiness, but plenty of common-sense and logic, also 
supported the cause of press and jury. But all in vain. The majority was 
maddened by Fieschi’s attempt, and voted for everything ; even increasing 
the terms proposed. The chamber of peers followed the chamber of 
deputies. There also, however, eloquent protests were made ; Villemain, 
Guizot’s former and celebrated colleague at the Sorbonne, made a brilliant 
but ineffectual defence of liberty. The laws agamst press and jur}/ were 
termed the “laws of September,” because the decisive vote took place on the 
9th of that month. The republicans called them the “Fieschi laws.’ ‘c 


THE RISE OF THIERS AND GUIZOT 


Amongst the prominent possibilities for ministerial power two were 
specially prominent — Guizot and Thiers. Guizot was a Protestant and a 
native of Nfmes. He was still quite young in 1815, but had already occupied 
important positions. At first an enthusiastic royalist, the extremist members 
of his party had driven him to join the opposition. As a professor of history 
he had won the applause of his pupils. His mind was dry but powerful ; as a 
writer he was stiff but dignified ; in the tribune the ideas he expressed were 
methodically formulated and his style was cold and haughty ; in public life 
he maintained an attitude of proud severity. Since Royer-Collard had grown 
too old for public functions Guizot had been the leading man of the 
“theoretical politicians.” This name was given at the Restoration to a party 
of men whose power consisted more in their talents than in their number (a 
wag had said that the whole party could sit on one sofa). The name did not 
imply that they were consistently attached to the same 
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tli6ori6s for long togotlicr, lut tli6rG wo-s si CGrtOiiii SGntGntionsiiGSs 
in flicir language which justified the title. 


Guizot was the historian and the theoretical exponent of the policy whose 
statesman had been Casimir Eerier# He had founded a historical and 
philosophical system on the power given to the upper middle class, that is 
to say on the most ephemeral of expedients. His past life and his opinions 
constituted him the most conservative of the Orleanist party. 


Thiers was just the reverse ; at that time lie was young and modern ; a little 
rotund man, with a peculiar face already adorned by the traditional 
spectacles, sparkling with wit and vivacity, very supple minded, clever in 
adapting himself to circumstances, understanding or at least in touch with 
everything, drawn to the people by the poverty of his early life and by his 
ardent enthusiasm, imbued with the history of the empire, an ardent admirer 
of military exploits and of strong measures, he presented, during six years 
of uninterrupted rivalry, the strongest possible contrast to Guizot. 


Guizot and Thiers both became membeis of the same government that of 
the 11th of October, 1833. This ministry passed through many vicissitudes, 
was modified several times, and had many different chiefs. 


The marked feature of all succeedmg combinations, the union of Guizot and 
Thiers, disappeared in 1836. For a short time Thiers was alone. But the king 
had made a plan of his own, and on the 16th of April, 1837, as we shall see, 
he made Mole prime minister. Mole’s chief merit in the king’s eyes was that 
he was ready to do as he was told ; in short, he acknowledged the king as 
his master. The idea of a personal government made men of all shades of 
opinion, and even those who were bitter rivals, unite against the new 
minister. Thiers, Guizot, and the man who wished to bring the new regime 
back to the traditions of the Revolution of 1830, Odilon Barrot, formed a 
coalition which included men of every party who had united with all those 


who had taken leading parts in the government of July. Mole tried to make 
himself popular. He set free political prisoners, and resolved to grant the 
amnesty which everyone, as everyone always does, had declared to he 
impossible, but which everybody, and this too is a common occurrence, 
applauded as soon as it was accomplished. The amnesty reflects credit on 
the Mole ministry, but it did not save it. It succumbed in 1839 beneath the 
repeated attacks of its opponents. 


The latter split up into sections immediately after their victory. A crisis 
which seemed interminable supervened. For two months, abortive measures 
and manceuvres which became the laughing-stock of the newspapers 
perpetually proclaimed the inefficacy of the government. It was onlj’ when, 
during an insurrection, the sound of firing was heard, that a ministry was 
formed in which neither of the leaders of the party had a place. This was the 
last expedient of the reign. Soon, after so many short ministries, there was 
to be one which was too durable and wliich was to put an end to the 
existing state of things. 


The struggle between Thiers and Guizot occupied the closing years of ttm 
reign. On the 1st of March, 1840, Louis Philippe decided to request Thiers 
to form a government. In doing this the king acknowledged himself 
defeated : first because Thiers was most intolerant of the king’s interference 
in affairs of state, and secondly because he represented the boldest element, 
the section which was most nearly allied to the Left benches, of the 
Orleanist pM“. Louis ^ilippe resigned himself, not without misgivings, to 
this state of things, and Guizot agreed to absent himself from the debates in 
the chamber, and even to serve under his rival by accepting the embassy in 
London. 
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And what was Tliiers going to do that would not have been done by a docile 
instrument of the king’ He gave up all the reforms, and all the principles m 
whose name he had Just made such a determined opposition. The minister’s 
language was different, his relations with the left benches were dissimilar, 
but the policy was the same. Thieis began by refusing either to change 
anything m the repressive laws made duiiiig the previous ten years, or to 
undertake any electoral reform. One or two hundred thousand rich men 
would continue to vote and to govern, to the exclusion of the ten million 
citizens ; and, in order to keep the latter in subjection, all the weapons 
which had been forged during the government of July for the maintenance 
of authority u ere presen-ed. 


Outside the kingdom Thiers did nothing more ; indeed he could do nothing. 
The fact was it was difficult enough for him to get tlie king to accept him at 
all. Unpopular and feeling his position continually threatened at the 
Tuileries, he dared not act. He governed, but was paralysed bj opposition. 


Only two measures were prepared by him, and he had not time to carry 
them through. He formed the plan for the fortification of Paris, a plan which 
was variously regarded by different parties. The liberals looked upon it as a 
military precaution against foreign foes ; the conrt as a means of subduing 
Paris in case of need. Tlie events of 1870 sufficiently proved that, from a 
national point of view, Thiers was rigJit. The plan v, as revived by Maishal 
Soult during the next ministry and was sanctioned. Thus, thu’ty years later, 
Pans was able to defend herself. 


With Thiers, too, oiiginated the idea of bringing back the remains of 
Napoleon I in triumph from St. Helena and placing them in the Invalides. 
Thus more warlike ideas, which would have given France a prouder 
position amongst the nations of Europe, but which were held in check by 
the king, and which the minister found himself obliged to abandon one after 
another, were all merged in a sort of funeral procession m honour of the 
conqueror who, in the name of B’rance, had dictated laws to the whole 
world.* We may now review in some detail the ministries from 1836 to 
1840, first noting the war with Abdul-Kadir.® 


WAB WITH ABDTJL-KADIR 


In the province of Oran a new power had arisen, one very dangerous to the 
French, that of a young Arab chief, full of courage and intelligence, the 
descendant of a family which exercised a hereditary religious influence 
Abdul-Kadir presented himself to the Moslem tribes as being tlie man 
whom the prophet Mohammed had destined to dehver them from the 
“Rumis” (Christians). General Desmichels, who commanded at Oran was 
imprudent enough to treat Abdul-Kadir as an equal and to recognise him as 
the emir, the prince of aU the Moslems of that country (February 25th, 
1834). French authority thus imposed Abdul-Kadir on those very Moslems 
who tdl then bad not wished to submit to him. He was not content with 
dominating the province of Oran, where the French occupied only a few 
points ; he presumeil to establish his lieutenants even in the province of 
Algeria. 


A rupture was inevitable ; and, at the battle of the Macta, a small French 
force commanded by General Trezel disengaged itself only with great 
difficulty and loss from the midst of large numbers of Arabs united under 
Abdul-Kadir (June 26th, 1835). The French government decided finally to 
send into Africa General (later Mmshal) Clansel, accompanied by the duke 
of 
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Orleans. Marshal Clausel took the offensive against Abclul-Kadir, scored a 
victory at Mascara‘ the residence of the eniir, and occupied 1 leinceii 
(November, 1835-January, 1836). These were the two piincipal cities of the 
province of Oran. 


The marshal, however, had not received sufficient forces ; Abdul-Kadir 
might continue the war, and, on the other hand, the hey of Constantine, who 
ruled in the east of Algeria and constituted another independent power in 
that region, was defying and harassing the French. Clausel returned to Paris 
to ask for reinforcements. It was during the ministry of Thiers, who had 
understood the necessity of putting an end to half-measures. He would have 
enabled Clausel to act on a large scale. Unfortunately he fell and his 
successors did not inherit his broad views. Clausel did not have at his 
disposal all the resources which he thought necessary to make an attack 
upon Constantine. There was necessity for it, however, if all authority in the 
eastern province was not to be lost. The weather was bad, the season 
advanced. Clausel decided nevertheless to risk the expedition. 


The marshal set out from Bona November 8th, 1836, with a small force of 
less than nine thousand men, including some native auxiliaries. He arrived 
before Constantine on the 21st, after having crossed the Little Atlas with 
great difficulty in the midst of winter rains which made this rugged country 
almost impassable. As Ahmed Bey was unpopular, it had been hoped that 
the Kabyle and Arab tribes would join the French. But upon seeing the 
numerical weakness of the French, they remained on the side of the bey and 
the French troops saw them upon their flanks while the city was defended 
by a strong garrison well provided with artillery. The ground was so soft 
that it had not even been possible to bring up the light field-guns on this 
kind of isthmus. 


A double attack failed. Provisions and even munitions were growing scarce. 
Retreat became inevitable. It was forty leagues to Bona and the French 
troops must cross the mountains harassed by thousands of Arab horsemen. 
The Aiabs tried to destroy the rearguard, where a weak battalion of the 2nd 
light cavalry was protecting the ammunition wagons loaded with the 
wounded. The Arab cavalry threw themselves in a body upon this handful 
of men. The commandant Changarnier gave orders to form a square and 
resolutely await the multitude of enemies. The fire of two ranks at pistol 
range covered the ground with men and horses. The Aiabs were thoroughly 
tired of the charge and contented themselves henceforth with sharpshooting 
at a distance. This incident made the military fortune of the commandant 
Changarnier. 


Marshal Clausel conducted the retreat to Bona with much vigour and skill. 
The ministry, with which he was not in favour, made him bear all the 
responsibility of this defeat and recalled him. They appointed General 
Damremont to succeed him, but returned to the bad system of having a 
general at Oran who was independent of the governor of Algiers. General 
Bugeaud, who had the reputation of an energetic officer, was sent to Oran ; 
there w’as reason to hope that he would dispose of Abdul-Kadir. But he 
allowed himself to be entangled in the diplomatic schemes of the Arab chief 
and signed a new treaty with him worse than that of his predecessor, 
Desmichels. In return for a vague acceptance of the sovereignty of France, 
Bugeaud recognised Ahdul-Kadir as emir, not only of neaHy the whole of 
the province of Oran, but of the province of Titery, intermediate between 
the provinces of Oran and Algiers ; he even conceded to him a part of the 
territory of Algiers. Abdul-Kadir’s authority extended then beyond Medea, 
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to the last chain of the Little Atlas, above Blida, in fact, into the Metidja 
itself The wretched Treaty of the Tafna thus meant a precarious peace 
which gave the emir the means and the time to organise a strong opposition. 
The governor of Algiers at least made use of it to operate in the province of 
Constantine and repair the losses of Clausel , for it had been felt to be 
impossible to remain quiet under this blow. 


General Damiemont had not a much larger force than Clausel — 10,000 
men altogether ; but he set out much eailier in the season, well provisioned 
and equipped with siege guns. The army arrived before Fort Constantine in 
the best of condition on the 6th of October. The autumn rams had be-gun. 
Unprecedented efforts were necessary to drag the cannon up Coudiat-Aty. 
The breach, nevertheless, was opened the 11th of October. On the following 


of the Hebrews should be put to death. Pharaoh’s daughter saw the child, 
had compassion on him, and finally adopted him as her son. This, however, 
is by no means a contemporary account, and the details would never have 
been thought of, but for the existence in popular Hebrew tradition of a 
mythic tale of the setting adrift of a divine or at least heroic infant on water. 


The earliest traditions respecting Moses knew nothing of this. They place 
the cradle of the national existence of the Israelites, and must consequently 
have placed the cradle of the deliverer Moses, not in Mizraim or Egypt, but 
in a region of northern Arabia called Mizrim, the border of which on one 
side adjoined Egypt. 


morning General Damremont apjiroached to reconnoitre the breach. He was 
instantly killed by a bullet. The loss of this brave leader, instead of 
disheartening the army, inspired it. An old soldier of the republic, the 
artillery-general Valee, took the command, immediately ordered the firing 
to recommence, and on the morning of the 13th sent three columns to the 
assault. The first was in command of Lieutenant-Colonel Lamoriciere, and 
was composed principally of Zouaves. This corps, since become so famous, 
had originally been formed of native auxiliaiies and retained its picturesque 
oriental costume, though recruited with Frenchmen and frequently with 
Parisians. Lamoiieieie impetuously spurred on liis men, scaled the breach, 
and penetrated into the city, supported by the other two columns. A bloody 
struggle was kept up from house to house in the narrow streets and amid the 
luins made by the cannon. Lamoriciere was cruelly buined by the explosion 
of a powder magazine, but he survived and had a brilliant military career. 


When the French columns had united in the middle of the city, what was 
left of the Mussulman authorities surrendered, and the firing ceased. A 
frightful scene marked the end of resistance. A great number of the 
inhabitants had madly attempted to escape from the city by descending the 
jagged rocks of the gorge of the Rumniel. Many of these unfortunates 
tumbled from rock to rock and were dashed to pieces in the bed of the 
torrent. The conquest of the ancient capital of Numidia gave France a firm 
base for the future in the inteiior of Algeria. The event did the ainiy much 
honour ; but the ministry did not derive from the amnest}”’ nor from the 
taking of Constantine the hoped-for effect upon the elections.® 


MINISTERIAL CRISES (1806 A.D.) 


Between 1836 and 1840, the cabinet was modified five times successively: 
its leaders were Thiers, Count Mole, Broglie, hlarshal Soult, and once again 
Thiers. 


In the first ministry of Thiers the cabinet did not last long. Thiers soon 
settled the internal difiiculties ; he succeeded m adjourning the conversion 
of stock, and was supported by the majority of the chamber. It was during 
this ministry that one of the men who were to a great extent responsible for 
the revolution of July, having, with Thiers and Mignet, founded Le 
National, disappeared from the scene. Armand Carrel, separated from his 


former colleagues, had ardently embraced republican doctrines of which his 
paper soon became the mouthpiece ; he had however rejected communism. 
A political quarrel with M. de Girardin who had just founded La Presse 
brought about a duel in which the editor of Le National 
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was mortally wounded. He died at St. Mande, after having refused the 
consolations of religion, saying tlrnt he died in the faith of Benjamin 
Constant, of Manuel, and of libeity. The home policy of Tliieis was very 
judicious hut his foreign policy was a failuie. Wishing to restore France to 
the position she had formerly occupied amongst the powers of Europe, 
Thiers was anxious for the French government to interfere in Spanish 
affairs by sending troops to put a stop to the civil war in Spain, by repulsing 
Don Carlos and by supporting the young queen Isabella II. The king took 
fright at the idea of an expedition into the Peninsula. “Let us help the 
Spaniards from without,” he said, “ but do not let us embark on their ship ; 
if we do we shall certainly have to take the helm, and God knows what will 
happen.” Thiers sent in his resignation and was succeeded by Mole and 
Guizot. 


The union of these two ministers did not last long and was brought to an 
end by an important event. 


THE STBASBUEG BONAP ARTIST PLOT 


This ministry had not been in existence two months when the attempt made 
at Strasburg by Louis Bonaparte took place. 


The nephew of Napoleon I had been living for some years at the castle of 
Arenenberg in Switzerland unth his mother, and was a captain of artillery in 
the Swiss army. The continual risings which took place in France, and the 
letters of his partisans, made him believe that the time had come for 
attempting, by means of a military revolution, to replace on the throne the 
Napoleonic dynasty of which he was the head now that the duke of 
Reichstadt was dead. He had succeeded in opening communications with 
the gariison of Strasburg. On the 29th of October, 1836, he arrived at 
Strasburg. The next day at five o’clock in the morning. Colonel Vaudrey 
presented him to the fourth artillery regiment. For a few moments he 
succeeded in arousing the enthusiasm of the soldiers who cried “ Long live 
hapoleon f Long live the Emperor!” But the 46th line regiment, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel iaillaiidier, turned a deaf ear to these outcries and 
remained faithful to their duty. By order of their commanding officer, the 
intantry surrounded Louis Bonaparte and took him prisoner. Louis Philippe 
sent hm to America. The other conspirators were brought to trial and 
acquitted, for the jury w ere unmlling to pronounce them guilty when the 
chief culprit had been sent away unpumshed. 


This ac/ittal made the government uneasy and the “bill of Separation,” or 
law of Disjunction, was brought before the chambers. This biU pro— 


InJp I ? offe/‘iers were both implicated in the 

former only should be tried at the assizes, and the others by 
Aeierted attacked by Berryer, was 

^ reverse. A ministerial 


c SIS supervened, and ten days were spent in intrigues and negotiations but 
eventually the court party led by Mole carried the day. ^’ 


important events 


1 elating to foreign policy took place during this ministry. The first was the 
marriage of f e duke of Orleans, the king’s eldest son. This yoSig mi^ce 
married on the 30th of May, 1837, the Lutheran princess HelL of MeSen- 
burp It was on the occasion of this marriage that the galleries of Versailles 
containing sculptures and paintings illustrating the cluef events of French 
history were thrown open to the public. al amnesty w^ granted to aS 


criminal and political offenders who were then iii prisonf The Second pul/ 
p) 


ai 
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act of the ministry was their intervention in America. The Mexican 
government refused to make any reparationfor injuries suffered by French 
merchants. A fleet commanded by Rear-Admiral Baudin and the prince de 
Jomville bombarded the fort of San Juan de Ulua near Vera Cruz. By the 
treaty of March 9th Mexico granted the claims of Fiance. An mtervention of 
the same kind took place in Buenos Ayres, but it was many years before the 
required reparation was obtained. 


The republic of Haiti, formerly under French rule, had obtained its 
independence in 1825 by paying an indemnity of 150,000,000 francs to the 
original colonists. The payment of this indemnity was so long delayed that 
it was found necessary to send a fleet to these parts also. The republic thus 
intimidated, yielded and agreed to pay 60,000,000 francs, which sum the 
French consented to accept. The other two events, which have been already 
recorded, were the recognition of Belgium and the evacuation of Ancona. 


The ministry was keenly attacked by the coalition. The heads of parties in 
the chamber, Thiers, Guizot, and Odilon Barrot, united against M. Mole. 
The debate on the address in reply to the king’s speech was very heated 


(January, 1839). M. Mole obtained only a very slight majority ia favour of 
the amendments, which he himself pioposed, to this document’ which was 
drawn up in a spirit very hostile to the ministry. He wished to-retire, but the 
king retained him and dissolved the chamber. The elections went in favour 
of the coalition. Mole retired on the 8th of March, 1839. Parliamentary 
tradition tiiumphed over monarchical tradition. The deputies had 
vanquished the king, of whom Thieis said “ he reigns but he does not 
govern.” 


For two months all sorts of systems and plans were discussed. The three 
chiefs could not agree ; each one wished to have the chief power. The king, 
who did not much relish being ruled by them, put them aside saying, “ 
Gentlemen, try to come to an agreement.” Provisional ministers were 
appointed to carry on the necessary business. Their names were greeted by 
peals of laughter and by gibes. The disorder became so great that the 
republican party took advantage of it to raise an insurrection. On the 12th of 
May the society called “ The Seasons,” led by Barbes and Blanqui, attacked 
an armourer’s store. Being repulsed, they entrenched themselves behind a 
barricade. After a desperate resistance, they were almost all killed or taken 
prisoners. Barbes and Blanqui were condemned to death, but their 
punishment was commuted to imprisonment for life. However, they were 
released in 1848. On the very evening of this attempted rising a regular 
ministry was formed. 


THE SOTJLT MEsAISTEY 


This ministry lasted only ten months. At tins period the Eastern question 
began to oecupy public attention, but its difficulties were not the cause of 
the fall of the ministry, which was due to the disagreements on the question 
of a royal dowry. The marriage of the duke de Nemours seemed to Louis 
Philippe a suitable occasion for demanding for his son an income of half a 
million, to be provided from the public treasury. Public opinion was very 
hostile to such demands for money. Numerous petitions called on the 
chamber to refuse the dowry. The day for deciding the question by vote 
arrived. The ministry, feeling certain of success, did not defend the 
measure, and realised what an error had been committed only when the 


votes were counted and two hundred and twenty-six black balls were 
announced 
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against two hundred white ones. The ministry went out of office. M. Thiers 
loved revolutions, glory, and fighting, and professed a sort of cult for the 
genius of the empeior. These predilections being lu accoi dance with 
popular feeling, he was recalled to power. 


Since 1792 Louis Philippe had been fearing lest a victory of his foreign foes 
might encourage them to march on Paris, which was undefended. In 1811 
and m 1817 he had vainly tried to induce Louis XVIII to render the heart of 
France invulnerable, by the adequate fortification of Paris. Since 1830 all 
propositions in favour of carrying out this scheme had been frustrated. At 
length, however, the march of events supplemented the king’s convictions 
and perseverance. France u’as apprehensive of a war with the whole of 
Europe. A French defeat, and a bold march on the part of the enemy might 
lead to the taking of Paris. A bill was passed for encircling Paris with 
ramparts protected by enormous forts. This work, which was carried out in 
less than seven years, cost 140,000,000 francs. 


THE RETtrax OF napoleon’s remains 


Either as a means of exciting patriotic feeling or in accordance with the 
policy which wished to found the government of July on the renown of the 
first Napoleon, the king, in accordance with his ministers, resolved to 
demand from England the ashes of the emperor, who had died at St. Helena. 
Lord Palmerston granted the demand, and the prince de Joinville, on board 
the frigate BelU Poule, went to fetch these precious relics. » 


The frigate made a good passage, and arrived m safety at St. Helena. The 
officers intrusted with the melancholy duty were received with the utmost 
respect by the English garrison, and every preparation was made to give due 


solemnity to the disinterment of the emperor’s remains. The solitary tomb 
under the willow tree was opened, the winding-sheet rolled back with pious 
care, and the features of the immortal hero exposed to the view of the 
entranced spectators. So perfectly had the body been embalmed that the 
features were uiidecayed, the countenance serene, even a smile on the lips, 
and his dress the same, since immortalised in statuary, as when he stood on 
the fields of Austerlitz or Jena. Borne first on a magnificent hearse, and 
then down to the haibour on the shoulders of the British grenadiers, amidst 
the discharge of artillery from the vessels, batteries, and all parts of the 
island, the body was lowered into the French frigate, and England nobly 
and in a right spirit parted ivith the proudest trophy of her national glory. 
The Belle P oule had a favourable voyage home, and reached Havre in 
safety in the beginning of December. The interment was fixed for the 15th 
of the same month — not at St. Denis, amidst her ancient sovereigns, but in 
the church of the Invalides, beside the graves of Turenne, Vauban, Lannes, 
and the paladins of France ; and every preparation was made for giving the 
utmost magnificence to the absorbing spectacle. 


Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm and excitement which prevailed in 
Pans when the day fixed for the august ceremony arrived. The weather was 
favourable ; the sun shone forth in unclouded brilliancy, but a piercing wind 
from the north blew with such severity that several persons perished of cold 
as they were waiting for the funeral procession. Early on the morning of the 
15th, the coffin, which had been brought by the Seine to Courbeyoie the 
preceding evening, was placed on a gigantic funeral-car, and at ten it began 
its march, attended by an immense and splendid military escort, and amidst 
a crowd of six hundred thousand spectators. So dense 
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was the throng that it was half-past one when the procession reached the 
place de la Concorde, from whence it passed by the bridge of the same 
name to the church of the Invalides, where it was received by the king, the 
royal family, with the archbishop and all the clergy of Pans. “ Sire,” said the 


prince de Joinville, who approached at the head of the coffin, “I present to 
you the body of the emperor Napoleofn.” “General Bertrand,” said the king, 
“I command you to place the sword of the emperor on his coffin.” When 
this was done, he said, “ General Gourgaud, place the hat of the emperor on 
his coffin.” This also was done ; and, the king having withdrawn, the coffin 
was placed on a magnificent altar in the centre of the church, the funeral 
service was performed with the utmost solemnity, and the Dies IrcB 
chanted with inexpressible effect by a thousand voices. Finally, the coffin, 
amidst entrancing melody, was lowered into the grave, while every eye in 
the vast assemblage was wet with tears, and the bones of Napoleon “finally 
reposed on the banks of the Seine, amidst the people whom he had loved so 
well.” ii 


THE EASTERN QUESTION 


France intervened in the interests of the pacha of Egypt, for whose success 
she was anxious, though she did not desire the destruction of Turkey. The 
pacha checked the inarch of his victorious army. Fiance and England ought 
to have come to an understanding, for their interests were similar; but 
England was jealous of France’s position in Egypt. Besides, the czar 
Nicholas hated Louis Philippe. In London a conference met to discuss the 
affairs of the East ; Russia, England, Austria, and Prussia signed a treatj- 
without deigning to include France. When this insult became known, 
popular feeling was aroused, and a sentiment of keen irritation spread 
through France. It was suggested that the nation should rise in arms to 
avenge this insult to the national honour. Thiers made preparations for war, 
and called out the national guard. This was a dangerous attitude for France 
to adopt for it was impossible to declare war on the whole of Europe. liouis 
Philippe understood this, and w’hen Thiers, having drawn up a statement 
which assumed war to be imminent, asked the immediate convocation of 
the chambers to support this policy, the king refused to follow his advice. 
This was equal to dismissing the minister and Thiers resigned. A short time 
after, the Eastern difficulty ivas settled by the Convention of the Straits, 
which was signed by France as well as by the other powers. This treaty 
forbade all vessels, of whatever nationality, to enter the Dardanelles, and 
made Egypt subject to Turkey. France had thus regained her position in 


Europe. There followed the ministry which lasted from the 29th of October, 
1840, till the 24th of February, 1848. 


Marshal Soult was directed to form a ministry. This cabinet had more 
stability than those ivhich preceded it and lasted till the fall of Louis 
Philippe. M. Guizot had complete management of affairs, and relied 
constantly on the support of the majority in the chamber, without taking 
into consideration either the wishes or opinion of the country.* 


IJOUIS-NAPOLEON’S second attempt at a coup d’etat 


Louis Philippe left Paris for his castle of Eu, where he had given a 
rendezvous to MM. Thiers and Guizot for the purpose of discussing Eastern 
affairs. There he received strange tidings: Louis Napoleon had landed at 
Boulogne on August 6th, 18^. The latter, since he had transferred his 
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residence to England, had recommenced the same operations as in 
Switzerland; bribing newspapers, distributing pamphlets, tampeiing with 
officers and sergeants. He believed he could count upon the couiinandcr of 
the departement du Nord, General Magnan, an equivocal chaiacter, to 
whom he had offered a large sum of money, and who, later on, was to be 
one of his chief accomplices on December 2nd. He had even entered into 
relations with a higher official, Marshal Clause!. He determined to land 
near Boulogne, purposing to capture the small garrison of that town, to 
seize the castle, which contained a gun magazine, then to dn-ect his steps 
towards the departement du Nord, and from thence to Pans. 


He prepared declamatory proclamations wherein he promised to the soldiers 
“ glory, honour, wealth,” and to the people reduction of taxes, order, and 
liberty. “Soldiers,” he said, “the great spirit of Napoleon speaks to you 
through me. Traitors, be gone, the Napoleonic spirit, which cares but for the 
welfare of the nation, advances to overwhelm you ! ” 


He asserted that he had powerful friends abroad as well as at home, who 
had promised to uphold him ; this was an allusion to Russia, whose support 
he believed he possessed and from whom he had very probably received 
some encouragement. In a sketch of a decree, he named Thiers president of 
the provisional government, and Marshal Clausel, commander of the Army 
of Pans. His plans thus laid, he left London by steamer, with General 
Montholon, seveial officers, about sixty men, and an eagle, destined to play 
the part of a living symbol in the forthcoming drama. 


The expedition landed at night at Vimereux, north of Boulogne, and 
proceeded to that town. The confederates entered the courtyard of the 
barracks of the 42nd legiment of the line. A lieutenant, who was for 
Napoleon, had mustered the men and told them that Louis Philipjie reigned 
no longer ; then Louis Bonaparte harangued them. Confused, fascinated, 
they were beginning to shout ** Long live the emperor,” when there 
appeared upon the scene a captain, who, breaking through the confedeiates, 
and regardless of their till eats, summoned the non-conimissioned officers 
and men to his side. Louis Bonaparte liied a pistol at him, but it missed him 
and wounded a grenadier ; the soldiers ralhed round their captain. 


The confedeiates left the barracks ivithout delay, and ascended to the castle, 
but they were unable to break in the doors. None of the townspeople had 
joined them. The rappel was sounded, and the national guard assembled, 
but against them. They left the town and retreated to the foot of the column 
raised in Napoleon 3 time in honour of the Grande Armee. The national 
regiment advanced upon them. They disappeared. Louis Bonaparte and a 
few of his followers fled towards the sea and swam to a yawl, in which they 
attempted to regain their vessel. 


guards opened file upon the fugitives, several of whom 


^ struck Louis 


THE EXODUS PROM EGYPT 


The whole story of the Exodus from Egypt appears to be due to a confusion 
between Mizraim and Mizrim — a confusion which is presupposed by what 
remains of the Yahvist’s and the Elohist’s narratives in their present form, 
but which was probably not made by these narratives in their original form, 
and cannot be shown indisputably to have been made by the earliest 
prophets (Amos ii. 10 ; iii. 1 ; v. 25 ; ix. 7 ; Hosea ii. 15; viii. 13; ix. 3; xi. 
1,5; xii. 9, 13; xiii. 4). 


The residence of Moses in Egypt constitutes, in fact, a considerable 
difficulty. Had Moses been reared as an Egyptian prince, he would have 
received an Egyptian name, an Egyptian office and an Egyptian wife. We 
are told, however, that he married one of the seven daughters of Hobab, the 
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priest of a tribe of Midianites (or Kenites) which dwelt not far from Yah- 
veh’s sacred mountain, Horeb. Her name is Zipporah, and, in accordance 
with the undoubtedly true theory that the relations of tribes were expressed 
by the Hebrews under the form of genealogies, we may assume that the 
seven daughters of Hobab were the tribes occupying seven districts in Ara- 
bia, in the neighbourhood of Horeb. Where Horeb or Sinai was, is disputed 
; it is even doubted whether the Old Testament is entirely consistent with 
itself on this point. The traditional view, however, which comes down to us 
from Christian antiquity, that the mountain of the giving of the Law was on 
the western side of the Sinaitic peninsula, is sufficiently refuted by this one 
historical fact, that in the days when the Exodus from Egypt (if Egypt was 
really the temporary abode of the primitive Israelites) may be conceived to 
have taken place, a portion of the peninsula was occupied by Egyptian 
officials and miners, and garrisoned by Egyptian troops. The student may 
well be perplexed by the divergent views as to the situation of Horeb 
(which in the original tradition was probably a synonym for Sinai), nor can 
we digress to relieve his perplexity. All that we can say is that, if he accepts 
our guidance, he will have provisionally to adopt the view (strongly 


drn T accomplices perished, one was shot, the other 

drowned. Louis Bonaparte survived for the sonow of France. 
conrt time arraigned with his accomplices before the 
impiisoument for life (October 6th). 

had been’ASpr’ chamber where Pohgnac 

Af fj, non-oapital sentence confirmed in effect the aboli— 
pardon of BaThL™” ^ affairs, which had been implied in the 


conceived than that of Strashurg, had thus failed still more miserably. The 
pretender had made himself ridiou- 
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lous in the eyes of the enlightened and educated classes,^ who perused the 
newspapers and knew the details of his adventures. But it was a great 
mistake to look upon him now as harmless, and to forget that the majority 
are not in the habit of reading. c 


EVENTS EEOM 1840-1842 


On the 13th of July, 1842, an unfortunate event cast a gloom over the whole 
countiy without distinction of party. The duke of Orleans, a kind and justly 
loved prince, was thrown from his carriage and killed. At his death, his light 
ot succession passed to his son, the comte de Pans, and a child of four years 
became the heir of the heaviest crown that could be borne. From that day 


the legitimists ceased to hope. The liberals and the republicans expected 
everything for the triumph of their ideas from the inevitable weakness of a 
regency. 


The chambers were convoked at once. They were presented with a law 
which in advance named the duke de Nemours regent. This prince did not 
have the brilliant reputation of the duke of Orleans, the popularity which the 
prince de Joinville had acquired by his services off San Juan de Uliia, nor 
the budding renown which the capture of Abdul -Kadir’s smala had brought 
to the duke d’ Aumale. The law was passed but without public concurrence. 


During several years France had enjoyed a period of remarkable prosperity 
attested by a budget of receipts amounting to 1,. 343, 000, 000 francs. 
Popular instruction was advancing ; the penal code had been lightened in 
seventy and the lottery suppressed. The law of expropriation for the cause 
of public utility prevented work undertaken in the interest of the general 
good from being impeded by private interests. Industry took a new start 
fiom the introduction of machinery and commerce was extending. The 
coasts began to be lit up by lighthouses, the piimitive roads to be improved, 
and a vast network of railways was planned. But this plan once conceived, 
instead of first concentrating all the energy of France on the chief artery of 
the country, fiom Boulogne to Marseilles, the resources were scattered on 
all the lines at once for the sake of satisfying every locality and of thus 
preparing favourable elections. 


These enterprises, as often happens, gave rise to boundless speculation. The 
evil went far, for a minister of the king had been condemned for hav-ing 
sold his signature, a peer of France for having bought it. 


National sentiments had been deeply wounded by the events of 1840. 
Guizot sought a compensation for French pride. He caused the Marquesas 
Islands, sterile rocks in the Pacific Ocean, to be occupied (May, 1842). New 
Zealand was more worth while. The French were about to descend upon it 
when England, being forewarned, took possession and began to show 
jealous susceptibilities. A Fiench officer placed the flag of Fiance on the 
large oceanic island of New Caledonia; the ministry had it torn down. The 
states of Honduras and Nicaragua claimed French protection. Santo 
Domingo wished the same. It was refused and England seemed to have 


imposed the refusal. On the Society Islands, which the French also took, 
their commercial interests were not sufficient to necessitate an expensive 
establishment. The cession of Mayotte (1843) was a better negotiation 
because that island offered a lefuge to French ships which Bourbon could 


U A tame eagle, which he carried to suggest the Napoleonic eagles, was 
captured, and put in the Zoological Gamens of Faiis.1 
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not give them, and a naval station in the vicinity of Madagascar. On Tahiti, 
in the Society Islands, an English missionary, Pritchard, stirred np the 
natives against the French. / 


Queen Pomare, who governed the island of Tahiti, placed herself under 
French protection. But Pritchard, the Englishman, who was at the same time 
consul, Protestant missionary, and dispensing chemist, fearing to lose his 
influence over the natives, urged the queen to pull down the French flag and 
roused the natives to rebellion , many French sailors were massacred. The 
admiial, indignant at tins conduct, had Pritchard arrested, and he was set at 
liberty onlj-4 on condition that he would go to the Sandwich Isles. The 
English government claimed that it had been insulted, and demanded 
satisfaction. The king refused first of all; then, fearing a rupture, disavowed 
the admiral’s act and offered a pecuniary indemnity to England, which was 
accepted. 


Public opinion considered that the dignity of the country had been 
compromised by this act. People were tired of always yielding to England. 


In the address to the throne in 1845, a majority of only eight votes 
prevented the expression of severe censure on the conduct of the 
government in the Pritchard affair * 


The right of mutually inspecting ships, agreed upon with England in 1841, 
for the lepressioii of the slave-trade, was another concession to the proud 
neighbours of France. This tune the opposition in the country was so active 
that the chamber forced the minister to tear up the treaty and, by new 
conventions, to replace the French marine under the protection of the 
national flag (May, 1845). 


War with Ahdul’ Kadir 


The chamber, impelled in this direction by public opinion, wanted at least to 
continue the conquest of Algeria. The ministry had the merit of choosing an 
energetic and skilful man, Geneii\l Bugeaudj ‘wlio succeeded in impressing 
both respect and terror on the Arabs. 


Abdul-Kadir had violated the Treaty of Tafna, proclaimed the holy war, and 
by the rapidity of his movements spread terror in the province of Oran, and 
even brought inquietude to the veiy gates of Algeria. The general pursued 
Inm without relaxation clear to the mountains of the Ouarensenis, pacihed 
this difficult region and crowded the enemy back into the desert. It was in 
Ins flight towards the Sahara that the emir, attacked by the duke ^ (his 
family and flocks), May, 1843. 


Taking refuge in Jlorocco, the emir engaged the emperor in his cause. 
England, peihaps, was not a stranger to this resolve. French territory was 
several occasions and an army which seemed formidable was tiois hwKo ® 
the hAluiah. France responded to these provoca— 


Tangiers and hlogador, which the prince de eyes of the irritated English 
fleet, and bv the hSe7ovL^2^nnnT^ General Bugeand gained with 8,500 
men and 1,400 LvJSimnnwwef (August 14th, 1844). The emperor, being so 


MTip w Signed the peace — which was not made onerous for him, 


since France was rich enough, said the ministry, to pay for itl X-y The 
thwest reSedf “ treaty, providing that Abdul-Kadir be/ionfined to 
StemS nnoT AIM- ® nnexeented; but after a new and vain 

attempt Algeria the ernm tried to establish a party in the empire 


t elt. This time Abd ar-Rahman, being directly threatened, bethouX 
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himself of his treaty with the French, and Abdul-Kadir, thrown back on the 
Ficiich advance posts, was reduced to surrendering to General Lamoriciere 
(November 23rd, 1847). 


In Morocco, as at Tahiti, England had been found opposed to France. Thus 
the English alliance, too eagerly sought after, had brought only trouble. But 
it was said that it assured the peace of the world. However, a marriage came 
near breaking it — that of the duke of Montpensier with the sister of the 
queen of Spain. 


The Spanish Marriages 


Queen Christina, then regent of Spam, feeling herself entirely dependent on 
the liberal party for the preservation of her daughter’s throne, and being 
well aware that it was in France alone that she could find the piompt 
military assistance requisite to support her against the Carlists, who formed 
a great majority of the Spanish population, naturally bethought herself of 
the favourable opportunity presented by the marriageable condition of the 
princes of one country and the princesses of the other, to cement their union 


by matrimonial alliances. With this view, although the princesses, her 
daughters, were as yet too young for marriage, she made formal proposals 
before 1840 to Louis Philippe for a double mariiage, one between the duke 
d’Aumale, the king’s third son, and Queen Isabella, her eldest daughter, and 
another between the duke of Montpensier, his fourth son, and the infanta 
Luisa Fernanda, her second daughter. 


How agreeable soever these pioposals were to Louis Philippe, who desired 
nothing so much as to see his descendants admitted into the family of 
European sovereigns, he was too sagacious not to perceive that the hazard 
with which they Avere attended more than counterbalanced the advantages. 
It was evident that such a marriage of the duke d’ Aumale with the queen of 
Spain would at once dissolve the entente cordiale with Great Britain, on 
which the stability of his throne so much depended ; for however much the 
liberal government of England might desiie to see constitutional monarchies 
established in the peninsula, it was not to be expected it would like to see 
the crown of Spam placed on the head of a French prince. It was already 
surmised, too, that the cabinet of London had views of its own for the hand 
of the younger princess. He therefore returned a courteous answer, 
declining the hand of the queen for the duke d’ Aumale, but expressing the 
satisfaction it would afford him to see the duke of Alontpensier united to 
the infanta. 


The next occasion on which the subject of the Spanish marriages was 
brought forward was when Queen Christina took refuge in Paris, during one 
of the numerous convulsions to which Spain had been subj’ect since the 
attempt was made to introduce democratic institutions among its 
inhabitants. Louis Philippe then declared to the exiled queen-regent that the 
most suitable spouse for her daughter the queen would be found m one of 
the descendants in the male line of Philip V, king of Spain, the soveieigri on 
the throne when the Treaty of Utrecht was signed. The object of this 
proposal was indirectly to exclude the pretensions of the prince of Coburg, 
cousm-german to Prince Albert, whom rumour had assigned as one of the 
suitors for the hand of the young queen, and at the same time avoid exciting 
the jealousy of the British government by openly courting the alliance for a 
French prince. 


Matters were in this situation, with the question still open, so far as 
diplomatic intercourse was concerned, but the views and interests of the 
two 
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cabinets were well understood by the ministers on both sides, when Queen 
Victoria in the autumn of 1842 paid a visit to the French monarch at the 
chateau d’Eu in Normandy, which was followed next spiing by a similar act 
of courtesy on the part of Louis Philippe to the queen of England in the 
princelj’ halls of W indsor. Fortunately the pacific inclinations of the two 
sovereigns were aided by the wisdom and model a Lion of the ministers on 
both sides ; and under the direction of Lord Aberdeen and Guizot a 
compromise was agreed on of the most fair and equitable kind. It was 
stipulated that the king of France should renounce all pretensions, on the 
part of any of his sons, to the hand of the queen of Spain ; and, on the other 
hand, that the roi’al heiress should make her selection among the princes 
descendants of Philip V, which excluded the dreaded competition of a 
prince of the house of Coburg. And in regard to the marriage of the duke of 
Montpensier with the infanta Doiia Luisa Fernanda, Louis Philippe 
positively engaged that it should not take place till the queen was married 
and had had children (des enf ants’). On this condition the queen of 
England consented to waive all objections to the marriage when these 
events had taken place ; and it was understood that this consent on both 
sides was to be dependent on the hand of the queen being bestowed on a 
descendant of Philip V and no other competitor./ 


The sagacious Louis Philippe now discovered a certain lialf-idiotic cousin 
of Isabella of Spain, deficient in every power both of body and mind ; and 
in a secret and underhand manner he celebrated the wedding of this 
miserable being u ith the queen ; and immediately afterwards that of his son 
with the handsome, blooming, and wealthy Luisa Fernanda, who, in 
addition to her present possessions, which were very large, carried to her 
husband the succession to the Spanish crown, in the absolute impossibility 


of any issue from her sister’s unhappy marriage. Hard feeling and political 
opposition were roused by this degrading trickery — and England learned, 
with a sentiment of regret and compassion, that Guizot, whose talents and 
character had hitherto commanded her respect, had been deluded by the 
crowned tempter at his ear to defend liis conduct on the quibble that the 
marriages were not celebrated at the same time — some httle interval 
having occurred between them — and that this was all he had promised. 
Suspicion and jealousy took the place of the former cordial relations. 
Losing the fervent friendship of the only constitutional neighbour on whom 
it could rely, France, like ® \®Sg3,r with its bonnet in its hand, waited at 
the gates of Austria and Russia, and begged the moral supjiort of the most 
despotic of the powers. The moral support of Austria and Russia there was 
but one way to gam, and that was by an abnegation of all the principles 
represented by the accession of Louis Philippe, and an active co-operation 
in their policy of repression. 


At this time the Swiss bioke out into violent efforts to obtain a reform. 
Austria quelled the Swiss aspirations with the strong hand, and took up a 
menacing attitude towards the benevolent pontiff, Pius IX. France was 
qmescent ; and the opposition rose into invectives, which were repeated in 
harsher language out of doors. 


The stout shopkeeper who now occupied the throne of Henry IV thought 
that all the requirements of a government were f ulfill ed if it maintained 
peace with the neighbouring states. Trade he thought might flourish though 
honour and glory were trampled under foot. He accordingly neglected, or 
failed to understand, the disaffection of the middle class, whose pecuniary 
interests he was supposed to represent, but whose higher aspirations he had 
msulted by his truckling attempts to win the sympathy of the old aristocracy 
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and the foreign despots. Statesmen like Thiers and Odilon Barrot, when the 
scales of office fell from their eyes and the blandishments of the sovereign 


were withdrawn, perceived that the parliamentary government of the charter 
had become a mockery, and that power had got more firmly consolidated in 
royal hands under tliese deceptive forms than in the time of the legitimate 
kings. A cry therefore suddenly rose from all quarters, except the benches 
of the ministry, for electoral and parliamentary reform; and there was also 
heard the uniformly recurring exclamation, premonitory of all serious 
disturbance, for a diminution of the taxes. The cries were founded on 
justice, and urged in a constitutional manner. Corruption had entered into all 
the elections ; parliamentary purity had become a byword under the skilful 
manipulation of the purse-bearing king; and the expenses of the country far 
exceeded its income, owning to the extravagant building of forts and 
palaces, with which, in the years of his prosperity, he had endeavoured to 
amuse the people. J 


mSING DISCOSTENT (1847-1848 A.T>.) 


The state of the budget, which was threatened with a yearly deficit, 
increased the difficulty of the situation which was still further aggravated 
by a scarcity of provisions. The method of taxing com made it difficult to 
provision the country, a matter which was never easy in times previous to 
the construction of railways . There was a succession of bad harvests, and in 
the winter of 1847 a famine resulted. There were riots in all directions, and 
bands of men tramped through the country. At Buzangais, cases of deatli 
from starvation occurred. Thus everything combined to make the people 
dissatisfied with the government. And there was indeed little to be said in 
its favour. It had achieved nothing and no progress had been made. “ To 
carry out such a policy as this,” said Lamartine, “a statesman is not 
required, a finger-post would do.” And one of the moderate party summed 
up the work done by this ministry as : “Nothing, nothing, nothing.” 


In short, this strange result was all that Guizot could boast. Little by little 
public opinion unanimously turned against him, and the more unpopular he 
became, the more solid became his majority in the chamber, thanks to the 
system, wluch, placing the country in the hands of a handful of rich men, 
made the elections a mere mockery. Then a universal outcry arose, and the 
demand for progress and democracy seemed to be concentrated on one 
point : “electoral reform.” 


Guizot opposed an obstinate refusal to this demand. Yet very little was 
asked for — not universal suffrage (and Guizot said “ the day for universal 
suffrage will never come ”), but some reform, however slight it might be. 
Guizot refused to give the vote even to jurymen and academicians I The 
opposition appealed to public opinion. Banquets were organised in many 
different places for the discussion of reform, at Paris, then at Colmar, 
Strasburg, Soissons, St. Quentin, and Macon. 


THE BANQUET OF 1848 


It could not be denied that the excitement was singularly out of proportion 
to the idea which was its ostensible cause. The spirit of democracy in 
France had been aroused. Lamartine’s book Les Girondins added the charm 
of lyric poetry to the recollections of the Revolution. The spectacle offered 
by the July monarchy had gradually influenced the great poet to espouse 
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the cause of popular progress. In his striking speech at the banquet of 
MaQon, which was organised as a tribute to him in honour of liis Girondins 
in the midst of a violent thunderstorm winch had not deterred a crowded 
audience from coining to hear him speak, he threatened Guizot’s retrograde 
government with “a revolution of scorn.” 


The year 1848 opened with heated debates, in the course of which Gui-zot’s 
whole policy was denounced. A banquet on a vast scale was organised in 
Pans immediately after for the purpose of forwarding electoral reform. A 
large piece of ground enclosed by walls near the Champs-Elysees had been 
taken for the occasion. 


The ministry, with less tolerance than it had shown in the preceding year, 
claimed the right to forbid this banquet. This involved the question of the 
liberty of holding public meetings. This right had never yet been contested, 
but Guizot wished to take one more retrograde step.’ 


opposed to the later tradition) that Horeb or Sinai was near the sacred town 
of Kadesh, better known as Kadesh-Barnea, on the northern Arabian border, 
and also to assume that Zipporah (the name of the traditional wife of 
Moses) is connected with Zarephath (the vowels of this name are 
uncertain), a place which Moses (i.e., the Moses-clan) may be supposed to 
have acquired, either by cession or by conquest. 


Orleaiiists, liberals, republicans, and legitimists all united in defending their 
rights. Parliament rang with the vehement discussions which ensued and in 
which Ledru-Rolhn showed all his great oratorical powers. In spite of the 
threats of the government, it was decided to meet at the Madeleine and 
proceed from there to the banquet. The very evening before the banquet was 
to take place this plan was changed for fear of bringing about a massacre. It 
was Stated in the morning papers that the meeting was put off, and instead 
of the demonstration which they had been obliged to abandon, the 
opposition members signed a vote of censure on Guizot. But the people 
nevertheless assembled at the appointed time in front of the Madeleine. 


History repeats itself strangely. It had been the chief anxiety of Louis 
Philippe to avoid another 1830, and yet he was now about to undergo, in 
every detail, the experience of Charles X. The rising of the people to 
support the claims of the opposition, but soon leaving these behind them ; .a 
disturbance indefinite at first, but developing into a fierce struggle ; a king 
obstinate at first, then willing to make one concession after another, but 
never agreeing to make them until it was too late ; then the flight across 
France and the departure for England : such was the history of both these 
revolutions. 


Two things increased Louis Philippe’s confidence : Firstly, he had not 
violated the letter of the law. Though he had in a measure twisted the 
revolution of 1830 to his own purposes, he had done so by ruling his 
ministers, and by gaining over the electoral body. He did not realise that he 
was in the long run preparing a lasting disgrace for himself. His fall was 
none the less certain because instead of violating the rights of the people he 
had merely distorted them. His fall would only be the more petty for that. 
Secondly, he had in Paiis, what Polignac had so signally lacked, a strong 
and numerous army. 


Had he not easily succeeded in suppressing all risings which had taken 
place He forgot that troops which are always firm and always victorious 
when dealing with the revolt of part of a nation, are useless when the people 
as a whole are actuated by the same opinion. Under such circumstances 
revolution pervades the air and paralyses the powers of the armJ/ The 
troops hesitate, and sometimes recede. However this may be, on the 22nd of 


February, while the deputies of the opposition were preparing to ask 
Guizot’s majority to pass a vote of censure on Guizot, an enormous crowd 
surged round the Madeleine, the populace began to parade the streets, and 
columns were formed at various points. 
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Among the troops called out to defend the government, the municipal 
guards, then very unpopular, made a vigorous charge and several on the 
other side were wounded. The army began to hesitate. At one place the 
crowd awaited an attack crying, “ The dragoons forever ! ” The dragoons 
sheathed their swords. The government was afraid to call out the national 
guards, whom they mistrusted : wherever they were called out they cried, “ 
Ileform forever ! ” and tried to interpose between the troops and the people. 
But though a storm was brewing it did not burst yet. The streets were 
crowded with an infuriated mob, demonstrations were continually taking 
place, and now and then there was a skirmish with the troops. That was all, 
so far, but the more enthusiastic among the repubheans were making steady 
efforts to get the populace to rise. 


The king slept that evening confident that nothing serious would happen. 
During the night the troops bivouacked in the silence of Paris beneath a 
rainy sky, and the cannon were fixed ready for use. The next morning 
(February 23rd) the troops, who had spent the night in the mud, were weary 
and discontented. 


Barricades had been hastily raised in all parts of the town. There was no 
desperate struggle like that of 1830. The barricades were attacked without 
much spirit and were soon deserted only to be reconstructed at a little 
distance. However — in the part where risings usually took place, in the 
populous heart of Pans — the battle raged more fieicely : the veterans of St. 
Merry were fighting against the municipal guard. At the Tuileries no 
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anxiety was felt: “What do you call barricades’”’ said the king, “do you call 
an overturned cab a barricade ? ” However, General Jacqueminot resolved 
on that day to call out the national guard. 


During a reign which was virtually that of the bourgeoisie, the natioual 
guard, like the electoral body, consisted only of bouigeois. The governmg 
class alone carried arms, just as they only were allowed to vote. Therefore 
in the elections previous to 1840 the national guard had been the faithful 
ally of the government. They had shown themselves no less energetic 
against the barricades of the first half of the reign than the rest of the tioops. 
But times had changed and everyone was thoroughly sick of Guizot’s 
policy. When the soldiers were called out, they assembled crying, “ Reform 
forever ! ” One regiment had inscribed this on its flag ; another refused to 
cry “ God save the king ! ” A third sent a deputation to the Bourbon palace 
to try to overcome the resistance of the ministry. At another place when the 
municipal guards were going to charge the crowd, the national guard 
opposed them with their bayonets. When the news of all this reached the 
king at the Tuileries he was filled wnth surprise and grief. He realised that 
he had lost the allegiance of the national guard in which he had such 
absolute confidence, the men for whose sake he had governed ! 


He then made a first concession agreeing that Mole should form a ministry. 
It was not much of a concession, for the difference between Guizot and 
Mole was only a difference in mental capacity and the rivalry for power 
which existed between them. Besides Mole had already represented the 
personal policy of the king. The king liked him, and in calling him to the 
ministry he merely changed the surname of his minister. But there are times 
when, if a certain name has become universally hateful, such a change is 
sufficient to pacify the public. Besides Mole was obliged to choose his 
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cabinet in a conciliatory spirit. Paris, delighted to think that the strife was at 
an end, put on a festive appearance ; the streets were illuminated, and gay 
crowds filled the boulevaids when a spaik re-ignited the fiaine of faction. 


Near the Madeleine, troops barred the way. A column of demonstrators 
wished to pass through, and, in accordance with the peaceable feelings just 
then prevailing in Paris, to fraternise with the soldiers. The officer in 
command gave the order to fix bayonets : a shot was fired — whether by 
the soldiers or by the crowd is not known. How many times in French 
history have such accidents, the source of which is wrapped in mystery, 
proved the cause of terrible bloodshed! What sinister lesults may ensue 
from the chance which causes a gun to go off and, at the same time, gives 
the signal for a battle I 


A soldier had been wounded — the troops fired; a storm of bullets riddled 
the peaceful crowds on the boulevards. At first there was a cry of terror, 
then a cry of furious rage, as here and there men fell dead, and the street 
was sprinkled with blood. 


Some men then improvised a sort of theatrical background for the massacre, 
with the genius that Parisians certainly possess for giving dramatic effect 
even to their most painful emotions. A cart was stopped, and the corpses 
were placed upon it ; men walking beside it earned torches which illumined 
the ghastly cargo. The procession passed on through Pans while a man 
standing on the cait lifted up and showed to the people the dead body of a 
woman whose face was horribly mutilated by bullets. This fiightful 
spectacle aroused a frenzy of rage throughout the city and Pans was again 
plunged into civil war. The real battle was that of the 24th. On this occasion 
the king had placed ilarshal Bugeaud in command of the royal forces. 
Bugeaud was the best of the African generals, but at the same time he was 
the one whose name was most dreaded by the people ; he had the reputation 
of having gained some most bloody victories over insurgents on former 
occasions. 


This time Paris was covered with bariicades ; the fighting continued all the 
morning. Whenever the army seemed likely to yield or retreat, the king, 
who but a short time since was so full of confidence, and to whom the 
maishal had promised a brilliant victory, made some fresh concession. First 


he agreed that Thiers should form a ministry, then Odilon Barrot, as if the 
shades of difference which separated the centre of the chamber from the 
left-centre or the left-centre from the dynastic centre were of any 
importance in this mortal struggle between the people and the monarchy. 


THE KING ABDICATES AND TAKES PLIGHT 


All these flimsy negotiations were going on amidst the smoke of battle. 
Now Thieis, now Odilon Barrot was to be seen rushing from one barricade 
to another announcing the king’s last concession. Ministerial episodes 
mingled with the episodes of battle, and raised their weak voice amid the 
thunder of the cannon. Then, one after another, these political personages 
gave up what was an impossible task ; and, like Charles X, Louis Philippe 
abdicated in favour of a child, his grandson, the count de Pans. 


The battle at this moment was brought to an end by its most bloody episode 
: the attack on the ch3,teau d’Eau opposite the Palais Royal. The people on 
one side and the municipal guard on the other showed, at this point, 
indescribable energy, and fought with the courage of desperation. 
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Bullets were dealing out death all around, and all tlie staunchest republicans 
were there, including Caussidiere, Albert, and Lagrange. By two o’clock 
the people had gained the victory. 


Louis Philippe and his family fled fiom the Tuileries. There was some 
difficulty in finding a cab to take him as far as St. Cloud. The crowd 
allowed this fallen king to pass, while behind him, the people for the third 
time invaded the Tuileries where they wrote, “ Death to robbers ! ” 


The duchess of Orleans had gone with her son to the chamber. The sight of 
a child and an unhappy woman, surrounded by sympathy, might induce the 
people in a moment of emotional excitement to agiee to the maintenance of 


the monarchy. Some seemed ready to accept a regency. Lamartine felt the 
weakness and inadequacy of such a solution of the difficulty. Meantime the 
crowd was taking possession of the palace. The duchess of Orleans 
followed the old king into exile. 


The latter was going abroad like Charles X, but he had more to make him 
anxious. He was obliged to conceal himself, was often suspected, and 
sometimes had not enough money to supply his needs. When at last he 
reached the little Norman port which was his destination he found a stormy 
sea, and could not for a long time get any vessel to take him across tlie 
Channel ; finally, having disguised himself, he secuied a passage from 
Havre on board an English ship. 


On leaving the chamber the leaders of the people had gone to the Hotel-de- 
Ville. Crowds assembled from every direction, crying out in favour of ten 
different ministries at the same time ; contradictory lists were made, but in 
the end the government was composed of Lamartine, Dupont de I’ Eure 
Arago, Ledru-Rollin, Cremieux, Maiie, Garnier-Pages, the deputies of the 
Left benches to ivhom were added later Louis Blanc, Albert a workingman, 
Flocon, and Armand Mariast.* 


Alison’s estimate of louis philippb 


Louis Philippe, who by the force of circumstances and the influence of 
dissimulation and fraud obtained possession of the throne of France, is, of 
all recent sovereigns, the one concerning whose character the most 
difference of opinion has prevailed. By some, who were impressed with the 
length and general success of his reign, he was regarded as a man of the 
greatest capacity ; and the “ Napoleon of peace ” was triumphantly referred 
to as having achieved that which the “Napoleon of war” had sought in vain 
to effect. The prudent and cautious statesman wlio, duiing a considerable 
portion of his reign, guided the affairs of England, had, it is well known, the 
highest opinion of his wisdom and 3 udgment. By otheis, and especially the 
royalists, whom he had dispossessed, and the republicans, whom he had 
disappointed, he was regarded as a mere successful tyrant, who won a 
crown by perfidy, and maintained it by corruption, and in whom it was hard 
to say whether profound powers of dissimulation, or innate selfishness of 
disposition, were most conspicuous. And in the close of all, his conduct 


belied the assertions and disappointed the expectations of both ; for, when 
he fell from the throne, he neither exhibited the vigour which was 
anticipated by his admirers, nor the selfishness which was imputed to him 
by his enemies. 


In truth, however, he was consistent throughout ; and when his character 
comes to be surveyed in the historic mirror, the same features are 
everywhere conspicuous. His elevation, his duration, and his fall are seen to 
have been all brought about by the same qualities. Ha rose to greatness, and 
was long 
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maintained in it because he was the man of the age ; but that age was 
neither an age of heroism nor of virtue, but of selfishness. 


The vicissitudes of his life had exceeded everything that romance had 
figured, or imagmation could have conceived. The gallery of portraits in the 
sumptuous halls of the Palais Royal exhibited him with truth, successively a 
young prince basking in the sunshine of rank and opulence at Paris, a 
soldier combating under the tricolour flag at Valray, a schoolmaster 
instructing his humble scholars in Switzerland, a fugitive in misery in 
America, a sovereign on the throne of Prance. 


These extraordinary changes had made him as thoroughly acquainted with 
the ruling principles of human nature in all grades as the misfortunes of his 
own house, the recollection of his father guillotined had with the penis by 
which, in Ins exalted rank, he was environed. Essentially ruled by the 
selfish, he was incapable of feeling the generous emotions ; like all egotists, 
he was ungrateful. Thankfulness finds a place only in a warm heart. He was 
long deterred from accepting the crown hy the prospects of the risk with 
which it would be attended to himself, but not for one moment by the 
reflection that, in taking it, he was becoming a traitor to his sovereign, a 
renegade to his order, a recreant to his benefactor. His hypocrisy, to the last 


moment, to Charles X was equalled only by his stern and hard-hearted 
rigour to his family, when he had an opportunity of making some return for 
their benefactions. 


His government was extremely expensive ; it at once added a third to the 
expenditure of Charles X, as the Long Parliament had done to that of 
Charles 1; and it was mainly based on corruption. This, however, is not to 
be imputed to him as a fault, further than as being a du’ect consequence of 
the way in which he obtained the throne. When the “ unbought loyalty of 
men ” has come to aii end, government has no hold but of their selfish 
desires, and must rule by them ; and when the “ cheap defence of nations ” 
has terminated, the costly empire of force must commence. As a set-off to 
these dark stains upon his moral character, there are many bright spots on 
his political one. He stood between Europe and the plague of revolution, 
and, by the temperance of his language and the wisdom of his measures at 
once conciliated the absolute continental sovereigns, when they might have 
been expected to be hostile, and overawed the discontented in his own 
country when they were most threatening.*! 


CHAPTER IV 


THE REPUBLIC OF 1848 


Perhaps there is no event in her history which has done more to lower 
France m the estimation of the world than the revolution of 184S. The old 
monarchy had a glamour and brilliancy which gave it a high place in the 
world’s affairs as they stood then, but the evils and the injustice which it 
brought about furnished some excuses for the first Revolution, even in the 
eyes of those who most bitterly condemned that event. The first empire, 
though infinitely more disastrous to France than the Revolution, covered its 
sins in a blaze of military glory. The revolution of 1830 had its explanation, 
if not justification, fa the inquietude and the reactionary character of 
Charles X and his surroundings. The errors and calamities of 1870-71 were 
condoned by the courage, the endurance, and the elasticity of the French 
people. But m 1848 France had enjoyed eighteen years of constitutional 
government. It had maintained peace abroad and in good measure at home, 
and the country had advanced greatly in wealth and prosperity The king 
was humane, hberal, and wdl intentioned, and it seemed as if gradual 
reform might have remedied the moderate comparative disadvantages from 
which the country suffered But all this was overturned at a blow, the 
country plunged mto anarchy, civil war averted only by fierce bloodshed in 
Pans, and after a few years of hesitation and fear the nation was handed 
over to despotism almost as mean and contemptible as that of Louis XV. — 
Gaii.\UEL Bkaofobp “ 


THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 


It was the 24th of February; the hour was half past one. The king had gone, 
and the dynasty had now no representative. The count de Pans was a child, 
with no immediate right to the throne. The duke de Nemours, invested 
legally with the regency, had followed the king’s example and abdicated; 
the duchess of Orleans was not yet regent. The king, out of respect to 
legality, had not appointed her; and she had not been recognised by any 


public power. Some friends had gone with her to the chamber of deputies in 
the hope of renewing in her favour the election of 1830. To support this 
monarchy with no constitutional title, there was neither army, mmistry, 
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nor ministers. Thiers felt hunself left behind, and abandoned the struggle. 
Odilon Barrot alone, an obstinate minister with only undefined and 
temporary powers, had made himself minister of the interior But such was 
the effect of the Revolution that in the midst of all the news he knew 
nothing; in the very centre of action, he was quite devoid of power. 
Influence, authority, power were elsewhere — in the open street, at the 
discretion of the first comer. 


Moreover, Armand Marrast, thanks to his tact and quick decision, had 
managed for some weeks both the intrigue and the intriguers. He knew, as a 
true disciple of Aristophanes, that the people love to be flattered and led; 
that they vote and applaud, but must have matters decided for them. In a 
secret council, which was held a few days before the Revolution, Marie had 
suggested the advisability of nammg a provisional government. This advice, 
when adopted, became the signal for order. Le National hastened to name 
those who should compose the government: Dupont (de I’ Eure), Frangois 
Arago, Marie, Garnier-Pag^, Ledru-Rolhn, Odilon Barrot, and Marrast; a 
compromise list, doubtless, since Armand Marrast figured by the side of 
Ledru-Rollin and the latter with Odilon Barrot. But it was a list with a 
double tendency, favouring both the republic and the regency. 


Emmanuel Arago, who brought the corrected list to Le National, arrived at 
the Palais Bourbon and went m at the same time as the duchess of Orleans. 
This latter placed herself in the semicircle at the foot of the tribune, having 
beside her the duke de Nemours and her two sons, the count de Pans and 
the duke de Chartres. Dupin spoke, interrupted by acclamations from the 


MOSES PROBABLY A CLAN NAME 


To couple this with the traditional belief that there was once a person called 
Moses, would be to misconceive the possible range of oral tradition, and to 
forget the universal tendency to imagine the ancestors or founders of tribes 
and races. That there was a clan bearing a name like Mosheh or Moses ; 
that, owing to a close connection with a Yahveh-worshipping tribe of 
Kenites, this clan became ardently devoted to the service of Yahveh ; and 
that its chief centre was at Zarephath [Sarepta] (whence, be it noted, another 
prophetic hero of tradition, Elijah, probably sprung), may, however, be 
admitted as probable. Other kindred clans must have gathered round that 
which bore the name of Moses, and we find that when the northward 
migration of those whom we know as Israelites took place, the number of 
the emigrants was increased by the adhesion of other North Arabians. All 
who were thus brought together must have had the link of a common 
worship — the worship of the god called Yahveh, a name which must 
originally have expressed a physical relation or phenomenon, but which in 
course of time came to be explained by some as meaning the truly existent 
or the self-manifesting One. 


This God was believed to be specially present on Mount Sinai, whence it is 
natural that the Yahveh-worshipping tribes of Israel conceived themselves 
to have derived laws and institutions which were really of late origin. The 
Israelites in Arabia were nomads, but the three great annual festivals 
referred to in the Pentateuch are those of an agricultural people, and must 
have been adopted by the Israelites after they had passed into a settled mode 
of life. One portion of the first of these feasts, however — the so-called 
Passover — is really a monument of the nomadic life of the Israelites ; it 
corresponds to a 


A CRITICAL SURVEY 7 


similar spring-festival which we know to have been observed by the ancient 
Arabians. The festival of the New Moon, which was entirely unconnected 


national guard, the army, and the people w’ho had thronged round the 
duchess as she passed from the Tuileries to the Palais Bourbon and in the 
palace itself. He demanded a formal act of procuration. Cheers burst out 
again, while on the other hand they cried, “A provisional government!” 


Lamartine demanded that the sitting be suspended “ out of respect to the 
national representation and the duchess of Orleans.” “ It was almost the 
same thing,” says Dupin, “ as proposing to put the young king and his 
mother out of the hall as intruders w’ho had no right to be present at ttie 
sitting. But this same sitting, because the king was present, was in reality a 
royal one.” Sauzet suspended the sitting, but the duchess did not leave the 
hall. _ She only went to the higher seats in the amphitheatre. An outburst of 
enthusiasm in the chamber, the presence of the duchess, the concurrence of 
several resolute men might have determined for a regency. Like those of 
1830, the barricades of 1848 might have served to support a throne. The 
men of Le National felt the peril. La Rochejaquelein demanded an appeal to 
the people “You count for nothing here; you are no longer in power,” he 
said to the deputies; “ the chamber of deputies as a chamber no longer 
exists I say, gentlemen, that the nation should be convoked, and then 


Here the nation indeed interrupted by an irruption of the crowd, which now 
for the first time came pouring in, uttering cries of “Dethronement’ 
Dethronement’” The cause of the regency was lost. Crowd followed crowd, 
orator followed orator Cremieux, Lamartine, Ledru-Rollin contested the 
tribune with invaders from the people. “No more Bourbons! Down with 
traitors!” they cried. 


Lamartine succeeded Ledru-Rollin in the tribune. Even before he began to 
speak they cheered and applauded him, as if to win him over forever to the 
republic. In 1842 he had defended the regency of the duchess of Orleans, 

but he dismissed this inopportune recollection. He let fall, however, a sym- 
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pathetic phrase about ” this august princess and her innocent son ” Then 
fearing, from the murmurs which arose, that he would be taken for a 
partisan of the monarchy, he hastened to demand a provisional government. 
He made no distinction between “ national representation and 
representation by citizens from the people, but accepted the competency of 
this multitude and drew up the programme of a government which would 
first restore public peace and then convoke all the citizens in popular 
assemblies At these words, and as if touched by one common impulse, new 
combatants invaded the assembly — men from the chateau d’Eau, pillagers 
and devastators of the Tuileries, who came to soil with their presence the 
palace of national representation as they had soiled the royal abode The 
dynastic deputies slipped out Sauzet put I ; ‘ on his hat, rang his bell, and 
ordered silence; not j i I ^ 


obtainmg it, he declared the sitting closed and JS 


quitted the chair It v/as at this juncture that the duchess of Orleans escaped 
with her 


Dupont de I’ Eure, venerated Nestor 
of the republican party, consented to 


preside over this horde of excited constituents. But what human voice had i 
^il EIJi!. 1 


power to dominate the tumult’ Bas-Ljji M tide thought of writing on an 
immense jj j 


sheet of paper, with a finger _ jdl ‘ m 


dipped m ink, the five names of those who should compose the government, 
but the sheet slipped and fell down from the rail where it was hung The list 
was passed to Lamar-tipe “I cannot read it,” he said; “my own name is 
there.” They asked M. Cremieux- “ I cannot read it,” he answered ; 
“myname is not there ” At last, after many fruitless efforts, while repeated 
cries of “No more Bourbons’ We want a re- 
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public’” arose, Dupont de I’Eure succeeded in reading out the names of 
Lamartine, Ledru-Rollm, Arago, Dupont de I’Eure, and Marie, which were 
accepted unanimously A voice cried. “The members of the provisional 
government must shout ‘ Vive la Repubhque’ before being named and 
accepted.” But Bocage, the democratic actor, cried, “ To the Hotcl-de-Ville 
with Lamartine at our head’” and Lamartine, accompanied by Bocage and a 
large number of citizens, left the hall. 


While this tumultuous proclamation was being made in the chamber of 
deputies, Louis Blanc in the office of La R6forme was holding a meeting of 
the editors of the journal and some political friends. He also was drawmg 
up a list for a provisional government 


However, the provisional government wandered about the nation’s palace 
without finding any spot where they could deliberate in peace, or where 
they 
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ewould be free from the importunate sovereignty of the people. They shut 
themselves up in a room, but petitioners hunted them out, they hid in 


another, certain delegates intcivened with authority; with much trouble they 
found refuge in a third. Lamai tine drew up the first proclamation to the 
French nation; then the members of the government disposed of the 
ministerial offices. Dupont de I’Eure, on account of his age, was exempted, 
but was given the title of president of council. Lamartine became forei^ 
minister; Arago, head of the admiralty; Cremieux, solicitor-general; Marie, 
minister of public works; Ledru-Rollin, minister of the interior (home 
secretary). Garnier-Pages was confirmed m his office of mayor of Paris. 


Towards half past eight Louis Blanc, Marrast, and Flocon were introduced 
mto the deliberating assembly. Louis Blanc imperiously demanded the 
inscription of his name and those of Marrast and Flocon on the list of 
members of the provisional government. He was offered the post of 
secretary. He refused at first; then, seeing himself abandoned by Mannst 
and Flocon, he retracted his refusal. 


Thus the government was finally completed. Every shade of republicanism 
was represented; moderate opinions, by Dupont de I’Eure, Arago, and 
Mane; adaptability, by Gamier-Pages and Cremieux; socialism, by Louis 
Blanc; communism, by Albert, recollections of the convention, by Ledru- 
Rollin and Flocon; republican bourgeoisie, by Armand Marrast Lamartme, 
who by his past, his name, and his aristocratic connections was looked on 
with the least favour by the public, personified in himself the diverse 
characters of his colleagues. He was not exactly the adversary nor the ally 
of any of them, but was dominated by a superior impartiality. But this same 
impartiality which constituted his strength was also a source of weakness. 
Sometimes he resisted, sometimes he yielded — less from force of 
conviction than from a spirit of tolerance, and in order to evade immediate 
embarrassment or peril Among the members there was one whose ideas and 
sentiments were totally opposed to these — Louis Blanc. According to hmi 
the Revolution ought to call itself the republic, and the republic ought to 
realise high ideals He would allow no temporising, no concession. We have 
seen him exact the inscription of his name on the government list, we shall 
see him in the council oppose himself to all, supported in his isolation by 
the intervention of the masses, and succeed in dictating measures most fatal 
to the republic. 


In short, from the first hour, such was the critical situation of the 
provisional government, which owed its origin to popular sovereignty, that 
it was constantly in dispute with that sovereignty. The crowd had 
encroached upon roj’alty; it now began to complam that the provisional 
government encroached upon its domain. First it had applauded; then it 
asked arrogantly by what right they had seized the power. 


“By what right?” cried Lamartine, who faced the danger; “by the right of 
the blood which flows, of the fire which devours your buildings, of the 
nation without leaders, of the people without a guide or orders, and to- 
morrow, perhaps, without bread. By right of our most devoted and 
courageous citizens. Since I must say it, in right of those who were the first 
to yield their souls to suspicion, their blood to the scaffold, their heads to 
the vengeance of peoples or kings to save the nation.” The provisional 
government, after it had acquired power, paid for it at the price of 
complaint, opposition, and hostility from the crowd. In the narrow place 
where they deliberated their electors besieged them, kept them prisoners. 
None of their decrees reached their destination without having passed 
through the hands 
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of strict censors who took note of their contents and their destination. It was 
the punishment of those who all their lives had invoked the sovereignty of 
the people, to be suddenly left face to face with them, with no alternative 
save to bow before their decrees or perish under their blows.^* 


THE FIRST PROBLEMS OP THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 


The first care which devolved upon the provisional government was to 
make head against the violence of its own supporters. During the three days 
that Pans had been in a state of insurrection, no work had been any-where 
done; and as the great bulk of the labouring classes were alike destitute of 
capital or credit, they already began to feel the pangs of hunger on the 


morning of the 25th, when the provisional government, having surmounted 
the storms of the night, was beginning to discharge its functions. An 
enormous crowd, amountmg to above one himdred thousand persons, filled 
the place de Gr/ve and surrounded the H6tel-de-Ville on eveiy side, as well 
as every passage, stair, and apartment in that spacious edifice itself. So 
dense was the throng, so severe the pressure, that the members of the 
government itself could scarcely breathe where they sat; and if they 
attempted to go out to address the people outside, or for any other cause, it 
was only by the most violent exertion of personal strength that their purpose 
could be effected. 


Decrees to satisfy the mob were drawn up every quarter of an hour, and, 
when signed, were passed over the heads of the throng mto an adjoining 
apartment, where they were instantly thrown off by the prmters of Le 
Moniteur, and thence placarded m Pans, and sent by the telegraph over all 
France. Under these mfluences were brought forth the first acts of the 
provisional government, some of which were singularly trifling, but very 
descriptive of the pressure under which they had been draum up One issued 
on the 25th of February changed the placing of the colours on the tricolour 
flag, putting the blue where the red had been; a second abolished the 
expressions Monsieur and Madame, substitutmg for them the words 
Citoyeii and Citoyenne; a third liberated all functionaries from their oaths 
of allegiance; a fourth directed the words Libert/, tlgahU, Fratemiti to be 
inscribed on aU devices and on all the walls of Paris, and changed the 
names of the streets and squares into others of a revolutionary sound and 
meaning. This was followed on the 27th by others of a more alarming 
import, or deeper signification. One ordered everyone to wear a red rosette 
m his button-hole; another directed trees of liberty to be planted in all the 
public squares, and reopened the clubs; a third changed the names of the 
colleges of Paris, and of the titles of general officers; and a fourth abolished 
all titles of nobility, forbidding anyone to assume them. 


But the provisional government soon found that it was not by such decrees 
that the passions of the people were to be satiated, or their hunger appeased 
Already, on the morning of the 25th, before they had had time to do 
anything, the well-known features of popular insurrection had displayed 
themselves. The Tuileries and the Palais Royal had been abandoned to the 


populace the evening before, as in truth, after the king had abdicated, there 
was no longer any government to withstand their excesses. These august 
palaces were sacked from top to bottom, their splendid furniture was burned 
or thrown out of the windows, the cellars were emptied of all the wines 
which they contained. The presence of the national guard and troops of the 
line, who were still under arms, prevented these excesses going further m 
the metropolis, but that only caused the storm to burst with the more fury on 
the 
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comparatively unprotected buildings in the country around it. Over a circle 
formed by a radius of thirty levies round Pans, all the railway stations were 
sacked and burned, the bridges were in great part broken down, or set on 
fire; even the rails in many places were torn up and scattered about. The 
beautiful chateau of Neuilly near Paris, the favourite abode of the late king, 
was plundered and half-burned Versailles was threatened with a similar fate, 
which was only averted bj^ the firm attitude of the national guard, which 
turned out for the protection of that palace, no longer of kings but of the 
fine arts. But the magnificent chateau of Rothschild near Su-resnes was 
sacked and burned by a mob from Melun, at the very time when that banker 
was put-tmg at the disposal of the provisional government fifty thousand 
francs, to assuage the sufferings of the wounded in the engagements 


Imagination may figure, but no words can convey, an adequate idea of the 
tremendous pressure exercised on the provisional government during the 
first days succeeding their installation. But of all the pressing cases, by far 
(he most urgent was to pacify and feed the enormous multitude ( f destitute 


workmen whom the Revolution had thrown out of omployrnent, and who 
crowded into the place de Gr/ve, threatening the government with 
destruction if they did not instantly give them bread and work. They 
inundated the saUe du gouverne-vient, and extorted from the overwhelmed 
members a decree “ guaranteeing employment to all, and bestowing on the 
combatants on the barricades the million of . . francs saved by the 
termination 


of the civil list. Though this decree was a vast concession to the working 
classes, and indicated not obscurely the commencement of that socialist 
pressure on the government which was ere long felt so severely, yet it was 
far from meting the wishes of the angry and famishing crowd who filled the 
place de Gr^ve and all the adjoining streets « 


Hardly had they published the proclamation on the labour question, when a 
great uprising broke forth on the square of the H6tel-dc-Ville New bands 
shed forth firing off their muskets and crying, “The red flagi the red _ 
They penetrated into the hotel, a red banner at their head. It was a decisive 
moment. It was important to know whether the flag of the Revolution and 
of modem France were to disappear before a factional standard; II all 
tradition were broken, and society plunged into an unknown abyss. 
Lamartme forced his way to the grand staircase, from the top of which, 
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after the most heroic efforts, he made himself heard by the crowd. He 
endeavoured to calm this seething multitude by appealing to the sentiments 
of harmony and humanity which they had shown in the victory of the 
previous evening; he imploied the people not to impose on his government 
a standard of civil war, not to force it to change the flag of the nation ai. I 
the name of France’ “The government,” cried he, “will die rather than 
dishonour itself by obeying you — I will resist unto the end this flag of 
blood The red flag has made but the tour of the Champ de Mars, bedraggled 
with the blood of the people in ’91 ; the tncoloured flag had made the tour 


of the world, with the name, the glory, and the liberty of the country.” These 
men, passionate but easily influenced, broke forth into cheers. Lamartme 
had conquered them. They tore down their red flag. 


The high stature, the noble and handsome face of Lamartine, his fine 
gestures, his grave and sonorous voice, his serene attitude durmg the most 
violent demonstrations of the unruly populace, had, as much as his eloquent 
words, seized the imagination and touched the heart of his stormy audience. 
These scenes, which occurred many times, made of Lamartine, for several 
weeks, one of the most origmal and most majestic figures in the history of 
France. He resembled perhaps more the ancient orators than those of the 
Revolution./ 


THE NATIONAL WORKSHOPS AND OTHER EXPEDIENTS 


But although the danger of a bloody republic was got over at the moment, 
yet it was evident to all that some lastmg measures were indispensable in 
onler to provide security foi the government, and the employment of the 
idle and violent persons who were assembled in the streets. The municipal 
guard had been disbanded, and the whole military bad been sent out of the 
city by the provisional government, in order to appease the people and 
avoid the risk of collisions, which might be highly dangerous Thus the 
government was entirely at the mercy of the mob, and the only protection 
they could invoke consisted in two battalions formed of volunteers, who 
had placed their bayonets at the disposal of the authorities. - 


They decreed the formation, accordmgly, of a new’ urban corps called the 
garde mobile, to be composed of those who had been most determmed on 
the barricades; and the plan would, it was hoped, enrol on the side of the 
government the most formidable of those who had recently been leagued 
together for its overthrow. It perfectly succeeded. High pay — double that 
of the troops of the line— soon attracted into the ranks the most ardent of 
those w’ho had been engaged in the late disturbances, and the garde mobile, 
which soon consisted of twenty-four battalions, and mustered fourteen 
thousand bayonets, rendered essential service to the cause of order m the 
subsequent convulsions. 


Several other measures, less creditable to the authorities but not less 
descriptive of the pressure under w’hich they laboured, emanated at the 
same time from the busy legislative mill in the H6tel-de-Ville. Acts of 
accusation were launched forth agamst Duchatel, Salvandy, Montebello, 
and all the members of the late mmistry, March 1st; but this was a mere 
feigned concession to the passions of the people; the provisional 
government, to its honour be it spoken, had no intention of proceeding 
seriously against them. Gratuitous tickets to the opera were largely 
distributed among the people, but, as well observed, it was poor consolation 
for aman who had got no dinner to be presented with an opera ticket The 
licentious mob who had plundered and kept possession of the Tuileries 
were at length got out March 6th, but 
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only by a great display of military force, and on the express condition that 
they were to be taken to the H6tel-de-Ville, thanked for their patriotic 
conduct, and presented with certificates of good behaviour. 


A fresh element of discord soon arose from the liberation of Blanqui, 
Barbas, Bernard, Huber, and all the political prisoners in Paris, whom long 
confinement had roused to perfect frenzy agamst authority of every kind. 
Their first measure was to reopen all the clubs, which soon resounded with 
declamations as violent as any which had ushered in the horrors of the 
Reign of Terror. A hundred of them were opened in a few days, chiefly in 
the worst parts of Paris, and every night crowded by furious multitudes The 
government, in compliance with their demands, authorised the planting of 
trees of liberty, in imitation of the orgies of the first revolution. 


But the provisional government had soon more serious cares to occupy 
them Distrust and distress, the inevitable attendants on successful 
revolution, ere long appeared in their most appallmg form. The government, 
havmg guaranteed employment and sufficient wages to every citizen, soon 
found themselves embarrassed to the very last degree by the multitudes 


with agriculture, and that of sheep-shearing, may have been retained by the 
Israelites from their nomadic period. 


The city of Zarephath seems to have been regarded as on the border-line 
between the country known as Mizrim or Muzri, and the pastoral country 
called in Hebrew the Negeb, though there are some Old Testament passages 
which indicate that in later times a more southerly limit was fixed, viz., at 
Kadesh. It is possible that among the pre-Israelitish inhabitants of the 
Negeb were the “sons of Anak” or Anakites, and that these Anakites (whose 
terribleness was magnified by legend) were identical with, or closely related 
to, the ” Rephaim ” or Rephaites, whose king, called Og, is commonly, by a 
very early error of the text, transferred to the country on the east of the 
Jordan, and who were really Amalekites, i.e., Jerahmeelites (the leading 
race of northern Arabia in primitive times, including Edomites). In fact, Og 
and Agag (the latter a traditional Amalekite name) are names which could 
only, for some strong philological or historical reason, be separated. 


every day thrown upon them. Credit was at a stand, the manufactories and 
workshops were closed, and the thousands who earned their bread in them 
were thro\m destitute upon the streets. So violent was the panic, so strong 
the desire to realise, that the five-per-cents fell in the beginning of March to 
forty-five’ 


“Nothing,” says Lord Normanby,? “surprised me more, in the wonderful 
changes of the last few days, than the utter destruction of all conventional 
value attached to articles of luxury or display Pictures, statues, plate, jewels, 
shawls, furs, laces, all one is accustomed to consider property, became as 
useless lumber. Ladies, anxious to realise a small sum in order to seek 
safety m flight, have in vain endeavoured to raise a pittance upon the most 
costly jewels. Wliat signified that they were ‘rich and rare,’ when no one 
could or would buy them?” It was melancholy to see the most civilised 
capital in the world suddenly reduced to the primitive condition of barter. 


In these circumstances it was vain to think of the ordinary channels of 
employment being reopened, and nothing remained but for the government 
to take upon themselves, m the meantime at least, the employment of the 
people. For this purpose, on the 27th and 28th of February, decrees were 
pas.sed appointing great workshops called atehers nahonaux, where all the 
unemployed might be set to work. As the idle were the very men who had 
made the Revolution, it was indispensable to keep them in good humour, 
and for this purpose the wages given were two francs a day This was more 
than the average rate even m prosperous periods, and it had the effect of 
bringing a host of needy and clamorous claimants, not only from Pans but 
all the towns in the neighbourhood. The numbers in the first week were 
only five thousand, but they soon increased in a fearful progression; from 
the 1st to the 15th of April they swelled to 36,250, and at length reached the 
enormous number of 117,000’ The daily cost of their maintenance exceeded 
two hundred thousand francs. This enormous expenditure was necessary, 
for the universal prostration of credit, hoarding of specie, and disappearance 
of capital rendered it impossible to get quit of workmen once enrolled in the 
brigades of the unemployed; the government were obliged to add much 
from the secret-service money to support them, in addition to the vast sums 
publicly applied to their relief ; and, in truth, they were kept up as well from 


the desire always to have a huge array of dependants ready to support the 
revolutionary government as from the necessities of their sitiT’tion 
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Iq these huge workshops were collected a crowd of workmen, all of 
different trades; and they were all set to the same employment, which was 
generally that of removmg nuisances, levelling barricades, or taking away 
dunghills. Even these humble employments were soon done* nothing 
remained for the enormous multitude to do; for as to making articles of 
luxury, or even convenience, for the public, that was out of the question at a 
time when no one was purchasing more than the absolute necessaries of 
life. Thus the ateliers nationaux soon turned mto vast pay-shops, where idle 
crowds hung about all day, receiving two francs a day for domg nothing In 
the latter period of their existence there were not two thousand actually at 
work out of 110,000 on the public rolls. There was no one concerned in the 
administration who was to blame for this state of things. It was unavoidable 
in the circumstances, just as was the employmg of two hundred thousand 
starvmg labourers on the public roads m Ireland, at the same time. 


IVhen the mcreasmg necessities of the numerous classes whom the 
Revolution had deprived of bread forced the subject of their maintenance on 
an unwilling government, the cry was for the appointment of a minister 
pour I’ organisation de travail, and the public voice, expressed on an 
hundred banners reared aloft in the place de Grfeve, designated Louis 
Blanc, whose socialist principles had long been known, for the high office. 
To avoid the danger, and yet escape the obloquy of openly resisting a 
demand so supported, they fell upon the device of appointing Louis Blanc 
president of a commission appointed to sit at the Luxembourg and inquire 
into the condition of the working classes and the means of relieving their 
distresses. They associated with Louis Blanc in this commission the 
acknowledged chiefs of all the sects of socialists and communists. The 
ateliers nationaux, however, were not put under their direction. They 
remained under the orders of Marie, the minister of commerce; and m 


consequence of this not being generally adverted to, and the Luxembourg 
bemg regarded as the centre of the communist action and the source of 
communist measures, much unjust obloquy has been brought upon Louis 
Blanc and his socialist supporters. 


Three circumstances distinguished this revolution from both of those which 
had preceded it. The first is the entire absence of all religious jealousy or 
rancour by which it was distinguished. No one needs be told that the very 
reverse was the case m the first revolution. The same was the case, though 
in a lesser degree, in the revolution of 1830. Hatred of the Jesuits, and 
jealousy of the influence they were supposed to be acquiring in the 
government and the educational establidiments of the country, were the 
chief causes of the overthrow of Charles X. But on this occasion, this, the 
most deadly poison that can be mixed up with the revolutionary passions, 
was entirely wanting The old animosity of the revolutionists against the 
clergy seemed to have disappeared. The Revolution was ardently supported 
by the clergy, in the first instance at least, especially in the rural distoicts. 
The priests blessed the trees of liberty which vrere planted m the villages 
and squares; fervent prayers were offered up for the republic from the 
altars; the priests, surrounded by their flocks, marched to the polling-places 
for the elections for the assembly when they came on. This change is very 
remarkable, and suggests much matter for reflection; but it is easily 
explamed when we recollect that the Church had lost all its property during 
the first revolution, and ceased to be either an object of envy from its 
wealth, or of jealousy from its power. Thrown upon their flocks for support, 
since the miserable pittance of forty pounds a year allowed by the 
government barely sufficed for existence, the clergy had identified 
themselves with their interests and 
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shared their desires The government of Louis Philippe had been so hostile 
to religion that they in secret rejoiced at its overthrow. 


The second circumstance which distmguished this revolution was the 
sedulous attention now paid to the demands and mterests of labour. It was 
the interests of capital and the bourgeoisie which were chiefly, if not 
exclusively, considered in the revolution of 1830 Robespierre and Saint-Just 
had professed, and probably felt, a warm interest in the concerns of the 
workmg classes; but they could see no other way of serving them but by 
cutting off the heads of aU above them. The lapse of thirty-three years’ 
peace since 1815, and the vast increase of industry which had in 
consequence taken place, had now, however, given a more practical 
direction to men’s thoughts. They no longer thought that they were to be 
benefited by placing the heads of the rich under the guillotine, they adopted 
a plan, in appearance at least, more likely to be attended with the desired 
effect, and that was to put their own hands into their pockets Encouraged by 
the conferences at the Luxembourg and the socialist declamations oif Louis 
Blanc, as well as the decrees of the government, which guaranteed 
employment and full wages to all the workmg classes, they all united now 
in demanding from their employers at once an increase of wages and a 
diminution m the hours of labour! By a decree of the government, the hours 
of labour of all sorts in Pans were fixed at ten hours a day, though in the 
provinces they were left at twelve hours. These demands, too, were made at 
a time when, m consequence of the panic consequent on the Revolution, 
and the universal hoarding of the precious metals which had ensued, the 
price of every species of industrial produce, so far from rismg, was rapidly 
falling, and sale of everything, except the mere necessaries of life, had 
become impossible! The consequence, as might have been anticipated, was 
that mostly all the master-manufacturers closed their workshops; and in the 
first two weeks of March, above an hundred thousand were out of 
employment in Paris alone, and thirty or forty thousand in Rouen, Lyons, 
and Bordeaux’ 


A third effect which ensued from the peculiar character of this revolution, 
as the revolt of labour against capital, was the strongest aversion on the part 
of all its promoters to the principles of free trade, and a decided adherence 
to that of protection. 


But all other consequences of the Revolution fade into insignificance 
compared with the commercial and monetary crisis which resulted from its 


success, and, in its ultimate results, was attended with the most important 
effects upon the fortunes of the republic The panic soon spread from the 
to’TOS to the countrj’, the peasants, fearful of being plundered, either by 
robbery or the emission of assignats, hastened to hide them little stores of 
money, specie disappeared from the circulation 


THE HEPUBLIC ESTABLISHED 


The tme was now approaching when something definite requii’ed to be r “F 
^he provisional government in regard to the future constitution of the 
republic. With this view the government felt that it was necessary to 
convoke a national assembly; but before that could be done, the basis 
reqinred to be fixed on which the election of its members should proceed. 

In these moments of republican fervour, there could be no doubt of the 
principle which required to be adopted. The convention of 1793 presented 
the model ready made to their hands. The precedent of that year accordingly 
was followed, with a trifling alteration, merely in form, which subsequent 
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experience ha^ proved to be necessary. The number of the assembly was 
fixed at nine hundred, including the representatives of Algeria and the other 
colonies, and it was declared that the members should be distributed in 
exact proportion to the population. The whole was to form one assembly, 
chosen by universal suffrage. Every person was to be admitted to vote who 
had attained the age of twenty-one, who had resided six months in a 
commune, and had not been judicially depnved of his .suffrage. Any 
Frenchman of the age of twenty-five, not judicially deprived of his rights, 
was declared eligible as a representative. The voting was to be secret, by 
signing lists; and no one could be elected unless he had at least two 
thousand votes. The deputies were to receive twenty-five francs a day for 
their expenses during the sitting of the assembly. This was soon followed by 


another decree, which ordered all prisoners for civil or commercial debts to 
be immediately set at liberty 


The provisional government, at the head of which was Lamartine, were at 
the same time labouring courageously and energetically to coerce the 
violent party, and direct the Revolution into comparatively safe and pacific 
channels. The first act which evmced the objects of this section of the 
government, and obtained the concurrence of the whole, was a most 
important and noble one — the abolition of the punishment of death in 
purely political cases. This great victoiy of humanity and justice over the 
strongest passions of excited and levengefid man was achieved by the 
provisional government in the very first moments of their installation in 
power, and when surrounded by a violent mob loudly clamouring for the 
drapeau rouge and the commencement of foreign war and the reign of 
blood. ^Vhatever may be said of the tricolour flag making the tour of the 
globe, there can be no doubt that this great and just mnovation will do so. 
To regard mtemal enemies, provided they engage only m open and 
legitimate warfare, in the same manner as external foes, to slay them in 
battle, but give quarter and treat them as prisoners of war after the conflict 
is over, is the first meat step in lessening the horrors of civil conflict. On the 
contrary, the full merit of their noble and courageous conduct will not be 
appreciated unless it is recollected that, without guards or protection of any 
sort, they were, at the very time they passed this decree, exposed to the 
hostility of a bloodthirsty faction, loudly clamouring for the restoration of 
the guillotine, a second reign of terror, and a forcible propagandism to 
spread revolution through foreign nations. 


Though the republic, generally speaking, was received in silent submission 
in the provinces when the telegraph announced its establishment in Paris, 
yet, in those places where the democratic spirit was peculiarly strong, it was 
not inaugurated without very serious disorders. At Lyons it was proclaimed 
at eight at night, on the 25th of February, 184S, by torchlight; and before 
midnight, the incendiary torch had been applied to the religious and 
charitable establishments of the Cioix Rouge, Fourvidre, and the faubourg 
du Paix. 


Delivered over to the rule of a tumultuous mob, the condition of Lyons for 
several months was miserable in the extreme; and though perfectly aware of 
these disorders, the government did not venture to attempt their 
suppression. In the midst of this universal excitement and fever, a very 
serious run took place on the savings banks, and these establishments soon 
found that they were unable to pay the deposits in specie. 


When such elements of discord existed, not only in the state but in the 
provisional government itself, it was only a question of time when an open 
rupture was to take place between them. It was brought on, however, 
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somewhat sooner than had been expected, by an ordinance of Ledru-Rolhn, 
published on the 14th of March, ordering the dissolution of the flank 
companies, or compagnies d’ elite as they were called, of the national 
guaid, and the dispersion of their members, without distinction or 
equipment, among the ordinary companies of the legion. The object of this 
was to destroy the exclusive aspect and moial influence of these companies, 
winch, being composed of the richer class of citizen, formed the nucleus of 
a body which naturally inclmed to conservative prmciples, and might 
impede the designs of the extreme revolutionary party. To “democratise,” as 
it was called, the whole body, the decree ordered these companies to be 
dispersed among the others, and the whole to vote together for the election 
of the officers, which was to take place in a few days.® 


On the 16th of March, these 61ite companies of the old national guard made 
a demonstration m a body twenty-five thousand strong at the Hotel-de-Ville 
in order to test the strength of the forces at the disposal of the peo-ple. In 
revenge, on the following day, the workmen’s corporations, the delegates to 
the Luxembourg, and the national workshops, excited by leaders who 
wished to drh”e them to extremes, organised a counter-demonstration in 
favour of the proletariat. The provisional government, whose members 
clung together in spite of internal rivalries, was obliged every day to deliver 


speeches and proclamations which gave Lamartine an ever-increasing but 
ephemeral popularity. In order not to leave the capital undefended in the 
hands of the factionists, the provisional government oidered back to Pans 
some battalions of the army which had left humiliated on the 23rd of 
February. 


After a new socialistic demonstration which repulsed the national guaid and 
a feast of fraternity on the 21st of Apiil which reconciled no one, the 
electoral colleges met on Sunday, the 23rd of April. The elections were 
held, tor the first time, by universal suffrage. This meant passing from 
222,000 electors to 9,000,000 — a sudden upheaval of political life which 
had not been expected and which would inevitably cause disaster 


The election of Lamaitine in ten departments characterised this moment of 
the Revolution. The 4th of May the constituent assembly met and solemnly 
proclaimed the republic; and, despite the remembrance of the feebleness of 
the Directory, it imprudently placed the agreement in the hands of an 
executive commission composed of five members. Arago, Garnier-Pages, 
Marie, Lamartine, and Ledru-Rollm 


It seemed that nothing was left but to frame a constitution. Unfortunately, 
every day the Revolution was interpreted in a different way. Some held that 
it was exclusively political and tried to restrict it to a few’ modifications in 
the form of government, while others wanted it to Idc social and aimed at 
transforming society. Many even spoke of returnmg to the monarchy, and 
some dreamed of entirely demolishing all public authority 


They began by an attack on the national assembly. The 15th of May, under 
the pretext of carrying to the deputies a petition in favour of Poland, a 
movement was made against the chamber.’ 


THE INSURRECTION OF MAY 15TH, 1848 


The petitioners assembled at the place de la Bastille, and began their march 
about 11 o’clock. Their attitude was not hostile; but, on the boulevard du 
Temple, Blanqui and his club awaited their coming, quickly placed 
themselves at the head of the column, and moved forward with the greatest 
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rapidity. The assembly came forth on the place de la Madeleine much 
earlier than they were expected. The national guard, weary of being 
summoned so often m vain, had not responded in a large number to the call 
upon them; in spite of this they would have been able to avert the danger 
had they concentrated. Instead of taking this necessary measure at once. 
General Courtais had the unfortunate idea of overtaking this mass of people 
— he imagined he could stop them by kind words. In the first lines were the 
most violent characters, amongst them were some armed men. These paid 
no attention to Courtais, but passed on; the rest followed.^ The crowd 
bordered the place de la Concorde and advanced toward the bridge. In a 
short time it hurled itself against the gratings of the assembly. 


Lamartine and Ledru-Rollin attempted to harangue the multitude from the 
top of the stairs where the assembly, some days before, had come to mix its 
republican acclamations with those of the people of Paris. The eloquence of 
the poet and of the tribune did not have the same ascendency at this 
moment as at the H6tel-de-Ville. The multitude continued to shake the 
gratings and cry, “Down with the bayonets!” Courtais gave liie command to 
a thousand of the national guard and the garde mobde to sheathe thei# 
bayonets; then he had a grating opened to admit twenty delegates: a much 
larger number followed Blanqui. The crowd went round the palace to the - 


E lace de Bourgogne; there they joined the club de Barbfes, not to invade* 
ut to observe. When they were sure that Blanqui had entered they wished ^ 
also to enter; there took place, on the place de Bourgogne, a meZ^e, a 
terrible.^ stampede The gratings on that side were forced, the multitude 


poured into the assembly room; others entered directly by forcing the doors. 
At the moment of the invasion the assembly were discussing Poland and 
Italy. 


In the midst of the tumult which followed, Louis Blanc, with the permission 
of the president, began to speak; he demanded silence in order that the 
petition in favour of Poland might be read, and the right of petition 
sanctioned. In spite of the protestations of a number of representatives, 
Raspad, who was not a member of the assembly, mounted the tribune and 
read the petition. The president, Buchez, asked the crowd to leave and allow 
the assembly to deliberate. Barbas, seeing Blanqui at the foot of the tribune, 
hastened to make the first move, and pressed the assembly to carry out the 
wishes of the people for Poland. “Citizens,” cried he, “you have done well 
to come and exercise your right to petition, and the duty of the assembly is 
to execute what you demand, which is the wish of France; but in order that 
she should not appear violent it is necessary that you retire.” 


Cries of “No’ No’” were heard, and Blanqui on the other hand demanded of 
the assembly a decree that France should not put her sword in the scabbard 
until Poland had attained her mdependence. He added that the people came 
also to demand justice for the massacres of Rouen and claim from the 
assembly that it should see that they had work and bread. Contradictory 
cries broke forth: “Poland! we are interested only in Poland!” and “The 
mmister of work, immediately’” 


The struggle was, in fact, between those who wished to continue the 
invasion of the assembly and those who wished it to cease. Raspail, who 
found himself carried there without intending it, joined Ledru-Rollm and 
BarbSs in trying to clear the assembly room; Huber himself, the promoter 
of the manifestation, tried to induce the people to retire before the assembly, 
whose representatives had held their posts with dignity in the midst of this 
chaos. The party of Blanqui resisted, the struggle became intense in this 
close atmosphere — when, from outside, was heard the sound of drums. 
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THE FIRST MIGRATION FROM KADESH 


It is too true that the Hebrew texts are often sadly corrupt, but among other 
things we can still see, underneath the corruption, that the first migration of 
the Israelites from Kadesh (near Horeb or Sinai) was neither to the western 
nor to the eastern part of Canaan, but to the country on the south of 
Palestine (the Negeb) where the inhabitants had passed (as probably those 
of Mizrim had also passed) into a settled mode of life and were flourishing 
agriculturists ; their vineyards were especially renowned in ancient legend. 
This region, in consequence, became the scene of a large number of Hebrew 
legends, and the sacred spots in it continued to draw reverent pilgrims as 
late as the fall of the kingdom of Judah. (This follows from a critical 
examination of Jeremiah xli.) Among these legends are those of the 
patriarchs in their earlier form, and perhaps even those of the so-called 
Judges. The period when the Israelitish centre was still in the Negeb was 
one in which very little unity of action was possible, and the first attempts 
to introduce personal sovereignty appear to have had full success only 
within the sphere of single tribes (see especially the stories of Jephthah and 
Gideon). It need hardly be added that regal government presupposes the 
possession of cities, towns, and villages. 


The most trustworthy record that we possess of the transitional pre-regal 
period is the so-called Song of Deborah (Judges v. ) which celebrates the 
successful war of a number of Hebrew clans, confederated for the present 
occasion, against the common enemy, who, according to the corrupt text of 
Judges iv. (compare also v. 19, also corrupt), was king of Canaan; but 
according to a more trustworthy reading, derived by methodical criticism 
from the corrupt text, was king of Kenaz (a widely spread tribe related to 
Edom). The Song appears to represent tradition at a point when it may still 
be called historical. It shows that in times of great need it was possible for 
the clans to unite, and a parallel case, which we could easily believe to be 
historical, is mentioned in Judges iii. 8-11 : the oppression of the Israelites 
by a Jerahmeelite king called Cushan (properly a race name), which was 
closed by the intervention of a friendly clan of Kenizzite origin called 
Othniel (Ethan?). This Othniel-clan must have had a leader of more 
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Gamier-Pag‘is had sent, in the name of the executive commission, the order 
to beat to arms all the legions At the news of what had happened the 
national guard gathered in gieat tlirongs. The crowd, on the contrary, 
around the Palais Bourbon, on the bridge, at the place de la Concorde, 
began to thin. All those who had come with no evil intentions became 
disquieted, grieved, and one by one they went away. In the interior of the 
hall, among the invaders, many were ejiausted, some even fainted. Barbes’ 
head was turned He, who had no intention but to defend the assembly 
against Blanqui, declared that it was necessary that they should vote, at that 
sitting, the sending of an army to Poland, a tax of a thousand millions on the 
rich, and that they should forbid the call to arms; if not, the representatives 
would be declared traitors to the country’ He and those around him were 
delirious. The clamours redoubled at the same time for Poland and for the 
organisation of work. “We wish Louis Blanc,” cried someone, and Louis 
Blanc was brought forward, against his will, in triumph; harassed, almost 
fainting, he protested in vain and felt that he was lost. The fury increased in 
a measure at the sound of the drums. Armed men with sinister faces 
surrounded and threatened the president Buchez, who had remained 
immovable on his seat, and the vice-president Corbon, who had come to 
join Buchez at his perilous post. The president was called on to give the 
order to stop the call to arms. He resisted. The commands became frantic. 
An officer of the national guard came to the president to tell him that the 
legions would be ready to act within a quarter of an hour. 


The order to the mayors to cease the call to arms could no longer have any 
result The refusal to give this order would inevitably have led to a 
catastrophe. Men of unquestioned courage amongst the representatives 
counselled the president to gain a quarter of an hour at any price and to 
accede to the wishes of the people. He signed the orders. This action 
without doubt prevented violent acts, but did not quiet the tumult, as the 


invaders seemecf to be possessed by an uncontrollable fury. Amidst the 
stamping and howling of the crowd, Huber suddenly mounted the tribune 
and declared the national assembly dissolved. A group of the most frantic 
hurled themselves on the desk and threw the president from his seat. The 
president and the vice-president at last went forth accompanied by most of 
the representatives. 


The invaders, remaining masters of the hall, commenced to argue on the 
candidates for a new provisional government, when the drums began 
echoing in the interior of the palace. “The garde mobile!” they cried; a 
panic seized the invaders and they fled in disorder from the hall, crying, “To 
the H6tel-de-Ville’” This political orgy had lasted nearly four hours. A little 
after four o’clock, the garde mobile and the national guard entered and 
finished clearing the hall / 


The assembly came back and reopened the sitting. Lamartine and Ledru- 
Rollin, at the head of the representatives and of the national guard, marched 
to the H6tel-de-Ville, where Marrast, the mayor of Paris, had seized a new 
provisional government which had attempted to install itself there; the 
agitators were sent to Vincennes. This not, a sad and senseless parody of the 
too, famous days of the first revolution, had the result of putting the 
assembly in a position of defiance against the Parisian populace. It was 
decided to dissolve the national workshops, which formed an army of one 
hundred thousand labourers having arms, officers, and discipline. This news 
excited the anger of the agitators who were still free, and the despair of the 
workmen who had been misled by dangerous utopian ideas.‘ 


In June there were several new elections, and Paris retimed Proudhon 
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and other socialist leaders Prince Louis Napoleon received a plurality of 


votes in no fewer than four departments. In general the sociahst party did 
not succeed j whereas Count Mole and Thiers, among other royalists, 


recovered seats in the assembly. Louis Napoleon received not only the 
support of the Bonapartists but of sundry other parties, including even 
certain communists. As a whole the election could not be taken as a great 
victory for any one party, but the ultra-democrats met with an unequitable 
set back, and hence were goaded to desperation, “They were plotting 
another insurrection,” says May, “when the assembly determined to 
disperse the idle and dangerous workmen in the national ivorkshops, who 
had now risen to one hundred and twenty thousand.” So good an excuse for 
an outbreak was not to be overlooked. The workmen were quickly 
stimulated to show their discontent, and in a few hours all Paris was up in 
arms.* 


CIVIL WAR IN PARIS (JUNE 22ND-25TH, 1848) 


Every symptom indicated the approaching movement. It broke out on the 
22nd of June at ten at night. The government, warned of the rioting and 
clamour which attended the first steps that had been taken for distributing a 
portion of the workmen through the departments, assembled at the 
Luxeinboure, In the course of the evenmg niunerous mobs had several 
times assailed the palace with furious shouts of “A has Marie!” “A has 
Lamartine! ” The government had appomted General Cavaignac 
commander-in-chief of the troops of the national guard, with the view of 
concentrating the whole plan and the unity of its execution in a single 
individual. 


The night was tranquil, it was spent in arrangements for the attack and 
defence. Neither the socialists nor the anti-republican party joined in the 
insurrection. Everything indicated that this undecided, feeble movement, 
incoherent in its principle, had been organised and planned in the heart of 
the national workshops themselves. It was a plebeian and not a popular 
movement, a conspiracy of subalterns and not of chiefs, an outbreak of 
servile and not of civil war. 


At seven o’clock on the 23rd of June, the government received informar 
tion that mobs, forming altogether an assemblage of from eight to ten 
thousand men, had collect’ on the place du Pantheon to attack the 
Luxembourg. The occupants of the national workshops poured down from 
the barriers, and the populace, excited by some of their armed leaders, 


threw up barricades. Their leaders were, for the most part, the men who 
acted as brigadiers of the national workshops, and who were agents of the 
seditious clubs. They were irritated by the proposed disbandment of their 
corps, whose wages passed through their hands, and some of them, it was 
alleged, did not scruple to divert the money from its destined object, for the 
purpose of paying sedition. From the barriers of Charenton, Biercy, 
Fontainebleau, and M4ailmontant, to the very heart of Paris, the capital was 
almost totally defenceless, and in the power of a few thousand men. 


General Cavaignac resolved to concentrate his troops (as had l^en 
determined beforehand) in the garden of the Tuileries, in the Champs 
Elys4es, on the place de la Concorde, on the esplanade des Invalides, and 
round the palace of the representatives. Meanwhile, the conflict had 
commenced on the boulevards. Two detachmenia of volunteers of the 1st 
and 2nd legions attacked two barricades erected on that point. Most of these 
brave volunteers perished heroically under the first fire of the insurgents. 
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Duvivier commanded the central part of Paris at the H6tel-de-Ville. 
Dumesne and Lamorici6re, who seemed, as it were, to multiply themselves, 
performed prodigies of resolution and activity with the mere handful of men 
at their disposal. By four o’clock m the afternoon Dumesne had cleared and 
made tiimsslf master of the left bank of the Seine, and had overawed the 
whole mass of insurrectionary population in the quarter of the Pantheon. 


Lamorici‘re, invincible, though hemmed in by two hundred thousand of the 
insurgents, occupied the space extending from the rue du Temple to the 


Madeleine, and from Clichy to the Louvre. He was incessantly galloping 
from one point to another, and always exposing himself to receive the first 
shot that might be fired. He had two horses killed under him. 


A summer storm was at that moment breaking over Paris. General 
Cavaignac, surrounded by his staff, with Lamartine, Duclerc, and Pierre 
Bonaparte (son of Lucien), and followed by about two thousand men, 
advanced amidst flashes of lightning and peals of thunder, mingled with the 
applauding shouts of the well-disposed citizens, as far as the chateau d’ Eau 
After repeated assaults, kept up for the space of three quarters of an horn, 
and amidst an incessant shower of balls and bullets, decimating both 
officers and men, the Wricades were carried. Lamartine felt as though he 
could have wished for death to release him from the odious responsibility of 
bloodshed which pressed upon him so unjustly, but yet so unavoidably. 
Four hundred brave men lay killed or woimded in different parts of the 
faubourg. Lamartme returned to the chateau d’Eau to rejoin General 
Cavaignac 


Accompanied only by Duclerc, and a national guard named Lassaut, who 
had been his companion the whole of the day, Lamartine passed the line of 
the advanced posts, to reconnoitre the disposition of the people on the 
boulevard of the Bastille. The immense crowd, which fell back to make 
way for him as he proceeded, still continued to shout his name, with 
enthusiasm and even amidst tears. He conversed long with the people, 
pacing slowly and pressing his way through the crowd by the breast of his 
horse. This confidence amidst the insurgent masses preserved him from any 
manifestation of popular violence The men, who by their pale 
countenances, their excited tone, and even their tears bore evidence of deep 
emotion, told him their complamts against the national assembly, and 
expressed their regret at seeing the revolution stamed with blood. They 
declared their readmess to obey him (Lamartine), whom they had known as 
their coimsellor and friend, and not as their flatterer, amidst the miseiy they 
had suffered and the destitution of their wives and children. “We are not bad 
citizens, Lamartme,” they exclaimed, “we are not assassins, we are not 
factious agitators’ We are unfortunate men, honest workmen, and we only 
want the government to help us m our misery and to provide us with work! 


Govern us yourself! Save us’ Command us! We love you! We know you’ 
We will prevail on our companions to lay down their arms!” 


Lamartine, without having been either attacked or insulted, returned to 
rejoin General Cavaignac on the boulevard. At midnight the regiments 
nearest to the capital and the national guards of the adjacent towms entered 
Paris in a mass, marching through all the barriers. Victory might still be 
tardy, yet it was now certain.* 


“the days of JUNE ” 


On the morning of the 24th matters looked very serious, and the assembly, 
which had endeavoured to ignore the danger, was forced to recognise and 
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take measures to avert it. The inefficiency of the executive commission and 
the distrust they had inspned in the national guard having become painfully 
conspicuous, a motion was made, at noon on the 24th, to confer absolute 
power on a dictator; and General Cavaignac was suggested and approved 
almost unanimously. The executive commission, finrlm g themselves thus 
superseded, resigned their appointments, and absolute uncontrolled 
authority was vested in the dictator. 


The effects of this great change were soon apparent. Immense was the 
difference between the hesitation and disunited action of five civilians in 
presence of danger, and the decided conduct of one single experienced 
military chief. The first object was to repel the enemy from the vicinity of 
the H6tel-de-Ville. The task was no easy one, for the streets around it 


swarmed with armed men; every wmdow was filled with tiraUleurs, and 
from the summit of barricades, which were erected across the narrow 
thoroughfares at every hundred yards, streamed a well-directed and deadly 
fire of musketry. At length, however, after a dreadful struggle, the nearest 
streets were carried, and the H6tel-de-Ville was put for the tune in a state of 
comparative safety. 


The attack was next carried into the adjoining quarters of the figlise St. 
Gervais and the rue St. Antoine, while General LamonciSre pushed on 
towards the faubourg St. Denis, and then, wheeling to his left, commenced 
an assault on the faubourg PoissonniSre. The insurgents defended each 
barricade as it was attacked, as long as possible, and when it was about to 
be forced they quickly retired to the next one in rear, generally not more 
than one or two hundred yards distant, which was stubbornly held in like 
manner; while upon the column which advanced in pursuit a heavy and 
murderous fire was directed from the windows of the adjoining houses. 


It was not surprising that the progress even of the vast and hourly- 
increasing military force at the disposal of tlie dictator had been so slow; for 
the task before them was immense, and to appearance insurmountable by 
any human strength. The number of barricades had risen to the enormous 
and almost incredible figure of 3,888, nearly all of which were stoutly 
defended. The great strongholds of the insurgents were in the clos St. 
Lazare and the faubourg St. Antoine, each of which was defended by 
gigantic barricades, constructed of stones having all the solidity of regular 
fortifications, and held by the most determined and fanatical bands. 


The night of the 24th was terrible; the opposmg troops, worn out with 
fatigue and parched with thirst, sank down to rest within a few yards of 
each other on the summit of the barricades, or at their feet, and no sound 
was heard in the dark but the cry of the sentinels. Early on the morning of 
the 25th the conflict was renewed at all points, and ere long a fnghtful 
tragedy signalised the determination and ferocity of the insurgents. General 
Br6a humanely went with a flag of truce to the headquarters of the 
insurgents. He was overwhelmed with insults, shot down, and left for dead 
on the ground; his aide-de-camp. Captain Mauguin, was at the same time 
put to death, and his remains mutilated to such a degree that the human 


form could hardly be distmguished. After waiting an hour for the return of 
his general. Colonel Thomas, the second in command, having learned his 
fate, and announced it to his soldiers, made preparations for an assault. 
Infuriated by the treacherous massacre of their general, the men rushed on, 
and carried at the point of the bayonet seven successive barricades. All their 
defenders were put to the sword, to avenge their infamous treachery. _ 


But ere the attack commenced, a sublime instance of Christian heroism and 
devotion occurred, whidi shines forth like a heavenly glory in the midst 
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of these terrible seasons of carnage. Monseigneur Affre, archbishop of 
Paris, horror-struck with the slaughter which for three days had been going 
on without intermission, resolved to effect a reconciliation between the 
contending parties, or perish in the attempt. Having obtained leave from 
General Cavaignac to repair to the headquarters of the insurgents, he set 
out, dressed in his pontifical robes, having the cross in his hand, 
accompanied by two vicars, also in full canonicals, and three intrepid 
members of the assembly. Deeply affected by this courageous act, which 
they well knew was almost certain death, the people, as he walked through 
the streets, fell on their knees and besought him to desist, but he persisted, 
saying, “ It is my duty. Boms pastor dot mtam suam pro ovihits suis.” At 
seven in the evening he arrived in the place de la Bastille, where the firing 
was extremely warm on both sides. 


Undismayed by the storm of balls, the prelate advanced slowly, attended by 
his vicars, to the summit of the barricade. He had descended three steps on 
the other aide when he was pierced through the loins by a shot from a 
window. The insurgents, horror-struck, approached him when he fell, 
stanched the wound, which at once was seen to be mortal, and carried him 
to the neighbouring hospital of Quatre-Vingts. When told he had only a few 
minutes to live, he said, “God be praised, and may he accept nw life as an 


expiation for my omissions during my episcopacy, and as an offenng for the 
salvation of this misguided people’ , and with these words he expired. 


Immediately after his decease, proposals came for a capitulation from the 
insurgents, on condition of an absolute and imqualified anmesty. General 
Cavaignac, however, would listen to nothing but an unconditional 
surrender. All attacks proved successful, and at last the enemy capitulated. 
With this the terrible insurrection came to an end. The losses on either side 
in this memorable conflict were never accurately known; for the insurgents 
could not estimate theirs, and the government took care not to publish their 
own. But on both sides it was immense, as might have been expected, when 
forty or fifty thousand on a side fought with the utmost courage and 
desperation for four days in the streets of a crowded capital, with nearly 
four thousand barricades erected and requiring to be stormed. General 
N6grier was killed, and Generals Duvivier, Dumesne, Koste, Lafontaine, 
and Foncher were wounded mortally — General Bedeau more slightly. Ten 
thousand bodies were recognised and buried, and nearly as many, especially 
on the side of the insurgents, throivn unclaimed into the Seine. At the close 
of the contest nearly fifteen thousand prisoners were in the hands of the 
victors, and crowded, almost to suffocation, all places of confinement in 
Paris. Three thousand of them died of Jail fever; but the immense multitude 
which remained created one of the greatest difficulties with which for long 
the government had to contend. 


The concourse of troops and national guards who flocked together from all 
quarters, on the 27th and 28th, enabled the dictator to maintain his 
authorityj and restore order, by the stem discipline of the sword. The 
assembly divided the prisoners into two classes: for the first, who were the 
most ^ilty, deportation to Cayenne, or one of the other colonies, was at once 
adjudged; the second were condemned to transportation, which with theiii 
meant detention in the hulkSj or in some maritime fortresses of the republic. 
But all means of detention ere long proved inadequate for so prodigious a 
rnultitude, and many were soon liberated by the government from absolute 
inability to keep them longer. This terrible strife cost France 
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more lives than any of the battles of the empire,* the number of generals 
who perished in it, or from the wounds they had received, exceeded even 
those cut off at Borodino or Waterloo. 


THE DICTATOBSHIP OP CAVAIGNAC 


The victory once decidedly gained, Cavaigjtiac lost no time in abdicating 
the dictatorial powers conferred upon him during the strife. But the 
assembly were too well aware of the narrow escape which they had made, 
to entertain the thought of resuming the powers of sovereignty. If they had 
been so inclined, the accojmts from the provinces would have been 
suffident to deter them, for the insurrection in Paris was contemporary with 
a bloody revolt at Marseilles, occasioned by the same attempt to get quit of 
the burdensome pensioners at the ateliers nationaux, which was only put 
down after three days’ hard fighting by a concentration of troops from all 
the adjoining departments. 


At Rouen and Bordeaux the agitation was so violent that it was evidaat 
nothing but the presence of a large military force prevented a rebellion from 
breaking out. Taught by these events, the national assembly unanimously 
continued to General Cavaignac the powers already conferred upon him, 
prolonged the state of siege in the metropolis. The powers of the dictator 
were to last till a permanent president was elected either by the assembly or 
the direct voice of the citizens; and in the meantime General Cavaignac 
proceeded to appoint his ministers, who immediately entered upon their 
several duties. 


8 THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 


than common heroism, who induced the other clans to follow him. Such 
occurrences, renewed, perhaps, at frequent intervals, must have prepared 
the way for regal government. 


The adversaries of Israel evidently derived their power not merely from 
their superior armour and experience in warfare, but from their union. It 
Avas possible for nomads, by the fierceness and suddenness of their attacks, 
to effect conquests in settled and civilised territories ; it was not so easy to 
maintain these conquests against the assaults of determined, united and 
well-equipped foes. To what extent the Israelite clans had settled 
themselves in Canaan, as distinct from the Negeb, we can hardly be said to 
know, but we find a territory known as Benjamin in the hands of Israelite 
clans at the close of the transitional period, and we cannot doubt that 
between Benjamin and the Negeb there must have been settlements of 
Israelite clans interspersed with the older populations ; and we may venture 
to assert that one of the most important of these clans was called Judah and 
another Caleb. That the Israelites were also established in the centre and to 
some extent in the north of Palestine is, of course, not to be questioned. But 
then, no very certain Hebrew traditions on this point have been preserved, 
and the supposition that the tribe of Asher was so called because its seats 
were in the once important land of Asaru (mentioned in Egyptian 
inscriptions) in what became western Galilee, and may, indeed, at one time 
have possessed all Galilee, is less probable than the theory that the name is 
a modification of Ashkhur, derived from a time when this tribe dwelt in the 
neighbourhood of a Tekoa in Calebite territory far away to the south (1 
Chronicles ii. 24, iv. 6). We cannot, therefore, say anything about the 
Israelitish occupation of central and northern Palestine, nor can we venture 
to assume that the Israelites of this region were in any sense, however 
limited, subjects of King Saul. 


HELP FROM MBNEPTAH AND TEL-EL-AMAKNA LETTERS 


As to the chronology of the events of the pre-regal period, great uncertainty 
prevails. We are not, indeed, without some light from external sources, but 
this light leads us in an unexpected and undesired direction. In 1896 
Professor Flinders Petrie discovered an inscription of the Pharaoh Meneptah 


The first care of the new government was to remodel the armed force of the 
metropolis, and extinguish those elements of insurrection which had 
brought such desolation, bloodshed, and ruin upon the country. The ateliers 
nationaux were immediately dissolved; this had now become, comparatiiAy 
speaking, an easy task; for the most formidable part of their number, and 
nearly ^ who had actually appeared with arms in their hands, had either 
been slain or were in the prisons of the republic. Those legions of the 
national guard which had either hung back or openly joined the insurgents, 
on occa^on of the late revolt, were all dissolved and disarmed. Already, on 
June 25th, when the msuirection was at its height, a decree was issued, 
which suspended nearly all the journals of a violent character on either side, 
and even i^mile de Girardin, an able writer and journalist of moderate 
character, was arrested and thrown into prison. These measures, how 
rigorous soever, were all ratified by a decree of the assembly on the 1st of 
August, and passed unanimously. “The friends of liberty,” says the 
contemporary annalist, “observed with grief that the republic had in a single 
day struck with impunity a severer blow at the liberty of the press than the 
preceding governments had done during thirty years.” At the same time the 
clubs, those great fountains of treason and disorder, were closed. Thus was 
another proof added to the innumerable ones which history had previously 
afforded, that popular licentiousness and insurrection, from whatever cause 
originating, must ever end in the despotism of the sword. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION AND THE PLEBISCITB 
The duty of framing a constitution had been intrusted, in the be ginning of 


June, to a committee composed of the most enlightened members. The 
discussion commenced on the 2nd of July, and was only concluded by the 
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formal adoption of the constitution, as then modified, on the 23rd of 
October, On the important question whether the legislature should be in one 
or two chambers, the debate was conducted by two distinguished men, 
Lamartine and Odilon Barrot. 


The assembly, as might have been anticipated, decided in favour of one 
chamber by a majority of 530 to 289. The “sovereign power” of legislation 
accordingly was vested in a single assembly, and Lamartine, who was not 
without a secret hope of becoming its ruler, was triumphant. But the all- 
important question remained — “by whom was the president of the 
chamber to be appomted, and what were to be his powers as the avowed 
chief magistrate of the republic? Opinions were much divided on this point, 
some adhering to an election by the assembly, others to a direct appeal to 
the people. Contraiy to expectation, M. de Lamartine supported the 
nomination by the entire population of France. 


He could not be convinced of the fatal blow which his popularity had 
received from his coalition with Ledru-Rollin. He stiH thought he was lord 
of the ascendant, and would be the people’s choice if the nomination was 
vested in then hands. By extendmg the suffrage to all France, the 
revolutionists had dug the grave of their own pow’ er. The result, 
accordingly, decisively demonstrated the strength of this feelmg even in the 
first assembly elected under universal suffrage, and how well founded were 
the mournful prognostications of Lamartme as to the approaching extinction 
of liberty by the very completeness of the triumph of its supporters.* 


The formation of the constitution having been at length concluded, it was 
finally adopted, on the 4th of November, by a majority of 737 to thirty 
votes, .\ong the dissentients were Pierre Leroux and Proudhon, extreme 
commimists, and Berryer and La Rochejaquelein, royalists. Victor Hugo 
and Montalembert were also in the mmority, though no two men could be 
found whose opinions on general subjects were more opposite. On the 
evening of the day on which it was adopted by the assembly, the 
intelligence was communicated to the Parisians by 101 guns discharged 


from the Invalides. The sound at first excited the utmost alarm, as it was 
feared the civil war was renewed!/ and when it was_ known that it was 
only the announcement of a constitution, the panic subsided, and the 
people, careless and indifferent, dispersed to their homes. 


By the constitution thus adopted, the form of government in France was 
declared to be republican, the electors being chosen by universal suffrage, 
and the president in the same way. The right of the working classes to 
emplo3nnent was negatived, it bemg declared, however, that the 
government, 80 far as its resources went, was to fmnish labour to the 
unemployed. The punishment of death was abolished in purely political 
offences. Slavery was to be abolished in every part of the French 
dommions. The right of association and public meetmg was guaranteed; 
voting, whether for the representar tiyes or the president, was to be by 
ballot; the representatives once chosen might be reelected any nuniber of 
times. The president required to be a rrencxi citizei/ of at least thirty years 
of age, and one who had not lost on any occasion his right of citizenship. 
He was to be elected for four years, 


the philosopher Jean Reynaud during ” the Days of June ” charactensed 
Aignant truth ‘ We are lost if we are conquered ; lost if we conquer.” It w t 
Republic was stabbed to the heart. Victorious, the body politic drifted, in a 


w A cffisansm by the path of reaction , vanquished it had drifted m a 


few days, to a demagogic cassansm by the path of anarchy Like the Janus of 
fable. Bona-prey — ^ present the one or the other of its two faces to France 
doomed to be its 
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and a simple majority was to determine the election. The president was re- 
eligible after having served the first four years; he was to reside m the 
palace of the assembly, and receive a salary of six hundred thousand francs 
a year. All the ministers of state were to be appomted by the president, who 
also was to command the armed force, declare peace and war, conduct 
negotiations with foreign powers, and generally exercise all the powers of 
sovereignty, with the exception of appointing the judges of the supreme 
com-ts m Paris, who were to be named by the assembly, and to hold their 
offices for life. 


Disguised under the form of a republic, this constitution was in reality 
monarchical, for the president was mvested with all the substantial power of 
sovereignty; and as he was capable of being reelected, his tenure of office 
might be prolonged for an indefinite period. Though there were several 
candidates for the high office, yet it was soon apparent that the suffrage 
would really come to be divided between two— General Cavaignac and 
Prince Louis Napoleon. 


THE CANDIDACY OP LOTUS NAPOLEON 


The door had already been opened to the latter by an election which took 
place at Paris on the 17th of September, when the young prmce was again 
elected by a large majority. Four other departments m the country had 
already elected him. On this occasion he no longer hesitated, but accepted 
his election for the department of the Seine. He took his seat on the 26th of 
September, and made the following speech on the occasion, which was very 
favourably received by the assembly: 


ClTIZaail REPKB8BNTATTVE8 


After three-and-tlurty years of proscription and exile, I at length find myself 
among you, I again regain my country and my rights as one of its citizens It 
is to the republic that I owe that happiness ; let the republic then leceiye my 
oath of gratitude, of devotion , and let my 


f enerous fellow-citizens, to whom I am indebted for my seat in its 
legislature, feel assured that will strive to justify their suffrages, by 
labouring with you for the maintenance of tranquillity, the first necessity of 


the country, and for the development of the democratic institutions which 
the country is entitled to reclaim. My conduct, ever guided by a sense of 
duty and respect for the laws, will prove, m opposition to the passions by 
which 1 have been maligned and still am blackened, that none is more 
anxious than I am to devote myself to the defence of order and the 
consohdation of the republic.* 


THE ELECTIONS OP DECEMBER, 1848 


Both Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte and General Cavaignac had 
exceptional advantages: the first, that of a great name; the second, that of 
the immense resources with which executive power is necessarily invested. 
But m addition to the advantage of his name, Prmce Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte belonged to no party whatsoever. Isolated between the army of 
socialism and the “party of order,” he offered in his very person a sort of 
compromise. His attitude, his remoteness from the stormy debates of the 
chamber rendered his conduct conformable with his situation. In his 
seclusion at Auteuil, he had held conferences with men of all parties. All 
could place some of their hopes on him, without his binding himself to any 
single one. He belonged at the same time to the democracy, on account of 
the worship of the proletariat for the name of Napoleon; to socialism, by a 
few of his pamphlets; and to the party of order by the religious and military 
tendencies of his policy: and this is what no one in those times of blindness 
perceived. 


A serious incident of far-reaching consequences dealt a terrible blow to the 
candidateship of General Cavaignac — the sitting of the national assem- 
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bly of November 25th, 1848. As the terror of the June Days faded away, the 
examination of facts had, little by little, convinced many that General 
Cavaignac, during those terrible days, had disdained the means of quelling 
the insurrection in its infancy; that he had served as an instrument for the 
seditious mutinies against the executive commission; that, in consequence 
of his calculated nervelessness and inaction, the insurrection had assumed 
formidable proportions, and the general had been obliged to shed the blood 
of France in torrents. As he had greatly benefited by this same bloodshed, 


and owed his inconceivable elevation to it, public feeling traced in this 
ensemble the manoeuvres of criminal ambition. These rumours soon 
acquired such consistency that General Cavaignac thought he ought to give 
an explanation m the tribune of the national assembly. The debate took 
place at the sitting of November 25th. 


When General Cavaignac had challenged his adversaries to declare if he 
had in any way betrayed his trust, Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire ascended the 
tribune and asked permission of the assembly to read an unpublished page 
of history. This statement embraced an accumulation of the most damaging 
evidence against the vacillations of General Cavaignac and against the 
faction which had striven for the overthrow of the executive commission. 


General Cavaignac defended himself with the skill of a barrister. The 
danger of his position sharpened his wits. In spite of the affirmations of 
Gamier-Pagfes and Ledru-Rollin, General Cavaignac came through this 
dangerous debate with the appearance of having triumphed. An alleged 
order of the day, presented by Du-pont (de I’Eure), was adopted by a very 
large majority. The order of . the day was expressed thus: “The 


national assembly, persevering in the decree of June 28th, 1848— thus 
worded. General Cavaignac, chief of the executive power, deserves well of 
his country’— passes on to the usual business of the day ” 


“ The country will judge,” many voices exclaimed when General Ca- 
yaignac ended the discussion by vaunting his devotion to the republic; and 
mdeed the country was not slow in formulating its judgment. 


In the election of December 10th, 1,448,302 votes were returned for 
General Cavaignac, whilst Louis Napoleon Bonaparte obtained 5,534,520; 
Ledru-Rollin had 371,434 suffrages, Raspail 36,964, and Lamartine, who 
had once been simultaneously elected by ten departments, received a dole 
of 17,914 votes. 
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The election of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte greatly surprised many zealous 
minds; and serioly distvirbed the dreamers. Like carrion crows wheeling 
round to seek their route and filling the air with their cries, they were seen 
raising their heads and scenting the wind, seeking the meaning of an event 
they could not comprehend. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte appeared upon the 
scene like Fortinbras at the end of Hainlet. Brutal in fact, his election cut 
the knot of a thousand intrigues. The people, by their vote, had expressed 
the idea of a great popular dictatorship which put an end to the quarrels of 
the citizens, to the subtlety of Utopians, to party rancour, and guarded them 
against the endlessly recurring crises engendered by the parliamentary 
regime amongst nations with whom sentiment dominates reason, action and 
discussion. The poll also expressed an ardent desire for xrnity. The 
proletariat knows well that what takes place in the republic of barristers and 
landlords concerns it but little. It was by analogous reasons that Csesar 
triumphed in Rome. Having nothing to gain from party strugglis, knowing 
by experience that for them the only result is lack of work, imprisonment, 


exile, or death, the people always aspire to rise above them. Louis Bonar- 
parte, in his electoral address, was careful to give expression to this 
thought: “Let us be men of the country,” he said, “not men of a party! ’ 


Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was proclaimed president of the republic on 
December 20th at four o’clock, by the president of the national assembly. 
We know the political oath had been abolished by the February revolution, 
which thus seemed to confess its absence of belief. But by a miserable 
democratic equivocation, the oath was still taken by one man, by the 
president of the republic. The contract was not a mutual one. Each one 
reserved to himself implicitly the right of violating the constitution, and we 
shall see that the national assembly did not fail to do so; but each one 
desired at same time that the president of the republic should be bound 
thereby as with a strait-jacket. The least fault of this vain ceremonial was its 
lack of oom-mon sense, the constitution being fatally and necessarily 
violated 


vicTOK Hugo’s portrait of “napoleon the little ” 


It was about four in the afternoon of December 20th, 1848; it was growing 
dark, and the immense hall of the assembly haying become involved in 
gloom the chandeliers were lowered from the ceiling, and the messenger 
placed the lamps on the tribune. The president made a sign, the door on the 
right opened, and there was seen to enter the haU, and rapidly ascend the 
tribune, a man still young, attired in black, having on his breast the badge 
and riband of the Legion of Honour. 


All eyes were turned towards this man. His face wan and pallid, its bony, 
emaciated angles developed in prominent relief by the shaded lamps; his 
nose large and long, his upper hp covered with moustaches; a lock of hair 
waving over a narrow forehead; his eyes small and dull; his attitude timid 
and anxious, bearing in no respect a resemblance to the emperor — this 
man was the citizen Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. During the 
murmura which arose upon his entrance, he remained for some instants 
standing, his right hand in the breast of his buttoned coat, erect and 
motionless on the tribune, the front of which bore this “te — A22nd, 23rd, 
24th of February; and above which was inscribed these three wordLiberty, 
Equality, Fraternity. 


Prior to being elected president of the republic, Charles Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte had been a representative of the people for several months, and 
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though he had rarely attended a whole sitting, he had been frequently seen 
in the seat he had selected, in the upper benches of the left, in the fifth row 
in the zone, commonly designated the Mountain, behind his old preceptor, 
the representative VieiUard. This man, then, was no new face in the 
assembly, yet his entrance on this occasion produced a profound emotion. It 
was to all, to friends as to foes, the future that had entered on the scene, a 
future unknown. Through the space of immense murmur, formed by the 
concurrent voices of aU present, his name circulated in connection with the 
most opposite estimates. His antagonists recalled to each other his 
adventures, his coups-de-main, Strasburg, Boulogne, the tame eagle, and 
the piece of meat in the little hat. His friends urged his exile, his 
proscription, his imprisonment, a well-compiled work of his on artillery, his 
writings at Ham, impressed with a certain degree of liberal, democratic, and 
socialist spirit, the maturity of the graver age at which he had now arrived; 
and to those who recalled his follies, they recalled his misfortunes. 


General Cavaignac, who, not havmg been elected president, had just 
resigned his power into the hands of the assembly with that tranquil 
laconism which befits republics, was seated in his customary place at the 
head of the ministerial bench, on the left of the tribune, and observed, in 
silence and with folded arms, this installation of the new man. 


At length, silence became restored, the president of the assembly struck the 
table before him several times with his wooden knife, and then the last 
murmurs of the assembly having subsided, said: “I will now read the form 
of the oath.” 


There was an almost religious halo about this moment. The assembly WM 
no longer an assembly, it was a temple. The immense significance of this 


oath was rendered still more impressive by the circumstance that it was the 
only oath taken throughout the extent of the territory of the republic. 
Pebruary had, and rightly, abolished the political oath, and the constitution 
had, as rightly, retamed only the oath of tlie president. ITiis oath possessed 
the double character of necessity and of grandeur. It was the oath taken by 
the executive, the subordinate power, to the legislative, the superior power ; 
it was stronger still than this — the reverse of the monarchical fiction by 
which the people take the oath to the men invested with power, it was the 
man invested with power who took the oath to the people. The President, 
functionary ^d servant, swore fidelity to the people, sovereign. Bending 
before the national majesty, manifest in the onmipotent assembly, he 
received from the assembly the constitution, and swore obedience to it. The 
representatives were mviolable; he, not so. We repeat it. a citizen respon- 
Able to all the citizens, he was, of the whole nation, the only man so bound. 
Hence, m this oath, sole and supreme, there was a solemnity which went to 
me mmost heart of all who heard it. He who writes these pages was present 
m his place in the assembly, on the day this oath was taken, he is one of 
those who, m the face of the civilised world, called to bear witness, 
received this oath in the name of the people, and still, in their name, 
maintain it. 


ThiM it nms: “In presence of God, and before the French people, 
represented by the national assembly, I swear to remain faithful to the 
democratic republic, one and indivisible, and to fulfil all the duties imposed 
on me by the constitution.” 


J.T-the assembly, standing, read this majestic formula; 


then, bore the whole assembly, breathlessly silent, intensely expectant, the 
citizen CImrles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, raising his right hand, said, 
with a firm, full voice, “I swear it.” 0 o- » > 


THE REPUBLIC OF 1848 


in which that king speaks of having conquered not only Askalon, Gezer, 
and Yenuam, but Israel. Kharu (a land) is also mentioned, the exact position 
of which is uncertain. The situation of Askalon and Gezer is well known. 
The former is a Philistine city, the site of the latter is on the right of the 
railway from Joppa to Jerusalem, south of Lydda. The position of Yenuam 
is less certain. A city called Janoah is mentioned in 2 Kings XV. 29 between 
Abel-beth-maacah and Kadesh, in connection with Gilead, Galilee, and 
Naphtali, but the correctness of the received geographical view of the 
reference of these old names cannot be implicitly relied upon. Naville 
thinks that we may identify Yenuam with Jabneel or Jamnia, but the names 
can hardly be connected philologically. We do know, however, that Naamah 
is a clan name of southern Palestine and northern Arabia, and there being in 
2 Kings xv. 29 probably a confusion between Asshur (Assyria) and 
Ashkhur (a northern Arabian kingdom, perhaps Melukhkha, often 
mentioned in Assyrian inscriptions), it appears most critical to assume that 
Meneptah’s Yenuam was in the south of Palestine. It thus becomes a 
plausible view that clans of Israelites existed in the south of Palestine about 
1273 B.C. 


A CKITICAL SURVEY 9 


Let us go a step further. From the treaty of peace between Ramses II (father 
of Meneptah) and the king of the Kheta or Hittites (about 1300 B.C.) we 
seem to gather that the south of Palestine was at that time garrisoned by- 
Egyptian troops. Only the south was Egyptian ; the north continued to be 
under the control of the Hittites. Even Seti I (father of Ramses IT), who had 
a course of unbroken success in northern Arabia and southern Palestine, 
could occupy permanently no fortress in Canaan to the north of Megiddo. 
From these facts we may conclude that one section of Israelites may 
perhaps have penetrated from Kadesh into southern Palestine before the 
reign of the Pharaoh Seti I, during the period of the decline of the Egyptian 
authority in Asia. And it so happens that we have in the famous Tel-el- 
Amarna correspondence unimpeachable statements of the trouble caused in 
southern Palestine in the century preceding Ramses II by certain people 
called Khabiri, whom some have identified with the Israelites ; and it is 
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Tlie representative Boulay (de la Meurthe), since vice-president of tlie 
republic, Tmo had known Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte from his 
childhood, exclaimed : “ He is an honest man, he will keep his oath.” 


TAen he had done speaking, the constituent assembly rose, and sent forth, as 
with a single voice, the grand cry, “Long live the republic!” Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte descended from the tribune, went up to General Cavaignac, and 
offered him his hand. The General, for a few instants, hesitated to ac-cept 
the pressure. All who had just heard the speech of Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, pronounced in an accent so redolent of candour and good faith, 
blamed the general for his hesitation. 


The constitution to which Louis Napoleon Bonaparte took the oath on the 
20th of December, 1848, “ in the face of God and man,” contained, among 
other articles, these. 


Article 36 The representatives of tlie people are inviolable. Article 37 They 
may not be arrested m criminal matters unless they are tsJten m the fact, nor 
prosecuted without the permission of the assembly, first obtained Article 
68. Every act by which the president of the repubhc shall dissolve the 
national assembly, prorogue it, or impede the exercise of its decrees, IS a 
crime of high treason 


By such act, of itself, the president forfeits his functions, the citizens are 
bound to refuse to him obedience, and the executive power passes, of full 
right, to the national assembly The judges of the supreme court shall 
thereupon immediately assemble, under penalty of forfeiture , they shall 
convoke the jurors in such place as they shall appoint, to proceed to the trial 
of the president and his accomplices, and they shall themselves appoint 
magistrates to fulfil the functions of the state administration 


In less than three years after this memorable day, on the 2nd of December, 
1851, at daybreak, there might be read at the comers of all the streets of 
Paris this notice: 


In the name of the French people, the president of the republic decrees . 
Article 1 The national assembly is dissolved Article 2 Universal sufirage is 
re-established. The law of the 31st of May is repealed. Article 3 The French 
people are convoked m their comitia Article 4. The state of sieg’ is decreed 
throughout the extent of the first mihtary division. Article 5. The council of 
state is dissolved. Article 6. The min ister of the mtenor is charged with the 
execution of the present decree 


Done at the Palace of the ElysSe, December 2nd, 1851, 
Louis Napoleon Bonapabte. 


At the same time Paris learned that fifteen of the inviolable representatives 
of the people had been arrested in their homes, in the course of the night, by 
order of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte.* 


CHAPTER V 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AS PRESIDENT AND EMPEROR 
[1849-1870 A.D.] 


On the 20th of December, 1848, commenced the government of that man to 
whom France delivered herself in an access of dizziness and who was to 
preside over her destinies till the 2nd of Septemter, 1870. 


“This unfortunate people,” according to the expression of a great national 
histonan, Michelet, “stabbed itself with its own band.” 


CavuguBc, a man whose ideas were simple and his words sincere, was 
replaced by a successor with whom all was ulterior purpose and 
subterranean scheme Smce Louis Napoleon’s admission to the constituent 
assembly, nothmg was visible in his politics but a doable effort to reassure 
the conservatives and yet flatter the popular hopes. — M Ait Tny b 


The immense majority by which Prince Louis Napoleon had been created 
president of the republic added greatly to the power of the executive, and 
was an important step in the restoration of order after the Revolution; but it 
was far from appeasing the parties, _ or producing a similar union in the 
assembly. It was, in truth, a declaration of France against the Revolution, 
and bespoke the anxious desire of the inhabitants to terminate the disorders 
which it had introduced, and return to the occupations of peaceful industry. 
But to the legislature, or at least a large part of its members, it was a serious 
was felt the more severely that it had been so completely unex-Tbe 
executive power — so important in all countries, so powerful in every age 
m France— had been appointed over their heads by the general voice of the 
peojile; the president was no longer their officer or administrator, but the 
nommee of a rival power, and might be expected on a crisis to be supported 
\|-he which looked to him for promotion, employment, and see‘, in this 
wayj not merely of discontent and division, but u 14 ™ strife, were sown m 
the very outset of the president’s power; the balance between a popular 


chief magistrate and an ambitious but dis-nonteuted legislature could not 
long be preserved; and as the nation would 


no 
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certainly not again go back to the republic, it was already foreseen that it 
must go forward to the empire. 


The first care of the president, after installation in office, was to organise a 
powerful army imder the command of Marshal Bugeaud at Lyons and the 
adj acent provinces near the Alps. It was now raised to seventy-two 
thousand infantry and eight thousand horse. The threatening aspect of 
affairs in the north of Italy amply justified these precautionary measures; 
and it was mainly owing to the formidable front thus presented that the 
Austrians, after their successes over the Piedmontese, had been prevented 
from crossing the Ticino. But the army was destmed also for another object: 
it was to this powerful force that Louis Napoleon mainly looked for the 
support of his authority, in the event of that breach with the assembly and 
democratic party which, it was evident, sooner or later, must ensue. 


Public opinion meanwhile in France was so rapidly turning against the 
legislature that it was foreseen its existence could not be long contmued. 
The general feeling was forcibly expressed in meetmgs held in Rennes and 
Lille. “It will no longer do,” said an orator in the former city, “for Paris to 
send us down revolutions by the mail-coach; for it is now no longer 
political but social revolutions with which we are visited. The departments 
in Jura have shown unequivocally that they are determined to put an end to 
this system. Reflect on the days which we denominate by the 24th of 
February, the 15th of May, the 23rd of Jime. Is it to be borne that we are 
stiU doomed to go to bed at night without knowing whether we shall ever 
waken in the morning?” 


“Tt is unprecedented in history,” said a speaker in Lille, “ that a few 
thousand turbulent adventurers, ever ready for a coup de main, should have 
succeeded on so many occasions in putting in hazard the destinies of a 
people so advanced in civilisation as that of France. We present to Europe 
the extraordinary spectacle of a nation of thirty-five million of men ever 
ready to take the yoke from twenty thousand or thirty thousand creators of 
revolutions, who descend into the streets at a signal given by a few 
ambitious leaders, and treat France as a conquered country. A un a nim ous 
resistance has now declared itself against the Parisian tyranny; a violent 
desire to shake off its yoke has made itself felt even by the central 
government. It is not a conspiracy, still less a dream of a federative 
government; it is an open and deliberate movement by the provinces of 
France, as the old ones of Gaul were determined that their interests should 
no longer be swallowed up in those of Rome.” 


END OP THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY (1849) 


The general wish found vent in a motion made by Rateau, that the general 
election should take place on the 4th of next May, and the existing assembly 
be dissolved on the 19th of that month. The republicans were quite aware 
that it would annihilate their ascendency, and they resolved to anticipate the 
legal dissolution of the assembly % a coup a’6tat against the president. This 
was a direct appeal to a civil war, and an invitation to a coup d’6tat; for the 
president, having been elected by the direct votes of the people, and not by 
the assembly, could not be removed but by the same authority which had 
created him, before the legal period of his tenure of office expired. 


It was the hoisting of the signal for insurrection that was reaUy intended; 
and this design was carried into execution on the 29th of January, 1849. It 
took place accordingly, but proved a miserable failure. The fire of 
democracy 
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in the great body of the people was burned out. The government were 
acquainted with the whole plan of the conspirators, and from an early hour 
of the morning aU their places of rendezvous were occupied by large bodies 
of troops, who, far from joming them as they expected, forcibly prevented 
any attempt at assembling. Foiled, disconcerted, and utterly overmatched, 
the conspirators, who came up in considerable numbers from the clubs, had 
no alternative but to retire, and they did so worse than defeated — turned 
into ridicule. 


The days of the assembly being now numbered, its legislative acts ceased to 
be an object of any consideration; and the regulations for the approaching 
election having been passed without a division on the 15th of February, the 
clubs were closed after a stormy debate on the 20th of March following, by 
the slender majority of nineteen votes — the numbers being 378 to 359 This 
was the last important act of the constituent assembly. It rejected, on May 
15th, by a majority of thirty-seven, a motion to the effect that the ministry 
had lost the confidence of the coimtry, and four days afterwards came to an 
end. Every eye was now fixed on the approaching general election, fraught 
as it was with the future destinies of France.® 


The constitution of the 12th of November, 1848, was not fitted to survive in 
the time and conditions m which it was produced. The executive and 
deliberative powers had one origin, since they both proceeded from 
universal suffrage and were renewed, the one after three, the other after four 
years’ exercise. But the president had this advantage — that, being elected 
by millions of suffrages, he seemed to represent the entue nation; whilst the 
assembly consisted only of deputies, each of whom represented some 
thousands of votes. Moreover, whilst the foundations were laid for an 
inevitable antagonism, the idea had been to subordinate the executive to the 
legislative. Thus the president made appointments to innumerable offices in 
the administration- he negotiated treaties and had the army at his 
disposition: but he could not be reelected; he had neither the right to take 
command of the troops nor that of dissolving the assembly or to oppose a 
bill which might seem to him pernicious He had too much or too little ; and 
with the temptation to resume the usual prerogatives of public authority, he 
had been given the means to acquire them. 


Nevertheless, the president and the assembly maintained an understanding 
so long as it was a question of restoring order and restraining the extreme 
parties. Thus on the 29th of January, as we have seen, and again on the 13th 
of June, 1849, the army of Paris under their direction triumphed over revolt 
without bloodshed. 


SIEGE OF ROME 


A matter concerning a foreign nation had paused the latter conflict. The 
European revolutions, to which the revolution of February had given birth, 
had been promptly put down by the kings whom they had alarmed. Already 
Austria, victorious in Hungary, thanks to the Eussians, had defeated the 
king of Sardinia, Charles Albert, at Novara; and Lombardy had again fallen 
mto its power. The republic moclaimed at Rome, after the flight of the 
pope, vainly’ endeavoured to malce the walls of the Holy City the last 
rampaH of the independence of the peninsula. Victorious for an instant, six 
months before, Italy had refused the aid of France; now that she was 
vanquished and threatened by a heavier yoke, policy, and the solicitations of 
the Catholics who were then dommant in the chamber and the ministry, 
made it a duty of the government to protect the Italian peninsula and the 
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holy see against the revolutionaries who wished to suppress the pope’s 
temporal roydty. An army commanded by General Oudinot was sent into 
Italy to restore Eome to the pontiff. 


The republicans of Pans endeavoured by an insurrection to save the republic 
of Rome. A member of the former provisional government, Ledru-Roliin, 
was with them. On the 13th of June, 1849, a timely display of troops nipped 
the rising in the bud. This riot cost the party its leaders, who were 
condemned by the high court of Vereaiiles, and the Romans their last hope. 


On the 2nd of July General Oudmot, after showing the utmost discretion m 
the siege of the place, entered Rome, where the pope was reinstated. The 
legislative assembly, which had succeeded the constituent assembly, May 
28th, 1849, although less unanimous on this question, nevertheless 
approved the president’s conduct and it was decided that the troops should 
remain in Rome for the protection of the pope. From that day France had 
one arm occupied in Italy, to the advantage of the ultramontanes but to the 
detriment of her general interests. 


STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT AND THE LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY 


The first thing the assembly attacked was education, just as the ultra- 
royalists had done under the Restoration. A curious spectacle presented 
itself: those of the Orleanists who were best known for never havmg been 
devout, but who had shown themselves rather the reverse, as Thiers, for 
instance, were among the most enthusiastic in helpmg on this work for the 
Church. All conservatives, fearmg the influence which was pushmg the 
democratic section into the arms of the advanced republicans, courted the 
alliance of the clergy, and intrusted them with the mental training of France. 
Montalembert put the question in these terms: “We must choose between 
socialism and Catholicism.” 


This was the idea which influenced the best known of the followers of 
Voltaire to return to the church. .They thought the elementary teachers were 
dangerous to the cause of order. They looked upon the unassuming 
conscientious men who taught the people to read as the forerunners, if not 
as apostles of revolution. Therefore the first law dealing with education 
withdrew from them the sanctions which the monarchy of July had granted 
them. The prefects had full power to deal with them, and a law treating 
them as “suspects” was passed. 


Nor was the University any more favourably regarded; another law placed it 
imder the supervision of a superior coimcd, in which the bishops were 
largely represented. Some time “ter, the classes held by the great historian 
Michelet were closed. It was not long before universal suffrage was 
attacked. Some elections had taken place, and the assembly was alarmed to 
find that the country had changed its opinions, and now gave a majority to 


the advanced republicans. On the 10th of May Paris nominated its 
candidates — Carnot, Vidal, and Flotte. In all France, out of twenty-eight 
elections, the advanced party gained eighteen. 


It was impossible openly to attack universal suffrage itself; but a residence 
of three years was required to entitle a man to vote; and this could only be 
proved by certain methods — for instance, by the payment of taxes. This 
measure involved the political fall of the greater part of the working 
population. Figures will give us an exact idea of the effect of the law . 
before it was passed, there were 9,936,000 electors in France; afterwards 
there were only 6,709,000. With a stroke of the pen the assembly had 
suppressed a 
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third part of the nation — 3,200,000 citizens who had had votes since 184S. 
Thiers stamped this mutilation of the suffrage with its true character when 
he made use, during the debate, of the notorious words “vile multitude.” 


These were the principal achievements by which the assembly showed the 
kind of spirit that animated it. It would take up too much time to recount the 
details of this long reaction. We will only quote a law on transportation 
which was described by the tragic expression “a bloodless guillotine.” This 
meant, for the partj/ threatened by the assembly, death in a distant country, 
with all the physical suffering which the deacQy mists of a tropical climate 


hold in reserve for political offenders. Of course the press was not 
overlooked, and measures were passed limiting its liberties. 


All these laws were brought about by an alliance between Louis Napoleon 
and the majority. The latter did not foresee how the former would be able to 
turn their joint work against them in the future. Of the two, which 


became unpopular? The assembly. And when, on the 2nd of December, the 
president wished to get rid of the a.ssembly, what pretext did he allege? The 
law of the 31st of May, supported by himself. Louis Bona— 


f iarte, the president, had assisted through us ministers in the mutilation of 
universal suffrage. Louis Napoleon, wishing to be-come emperor, gave as 
his motive for the coup d’kat his desire to re-establish universal suffrage. 


Nothmg now remained but to substitute a monarchy for the republic. It was 
on this point that the president and the majority in the assembly, who were 
imited against the republican spirit, were to disagree. Naturally the 
Bonapartists wished ADOI.PHB thiehb to reinstate the empire; and the 
majority of 


the Right benches only desired a monarchy. The schism had begun less than 
a year after the presidential election. Till then, the president, Louis 
Napoleon, had allowed the united Orleanists and legitimist parties to 
govern, under the name of Odilon Barrot. On the 31st of October, 1849, 
with a suddenness that was almost melodramatic, he dismissed his 
mmisters; and saying that France desired “to feel the hand and the will of 
him who had been elected on the 10th of December” — that “ the name of 
Napoleon in itself constituted a programme,” he formed a Bonapartist 
ministry, includmg Baroche, Rouher, Fould, Ferdinand Barrot, and others. 


This did not prevent the Bonapartist ministry and the royalist majority from 
working together, in 1850, in their work of reaction against the republic, by 
means of the laws we have just mentioned. But as soon as the assembly was 
dispersed, on his return from a journey through France, the president 
reviewed the army at Satory. The cavalry cried, “Long live the emperor!” 
but the infantry was silent. And as proof that this demonstration was made 
to order is the fact that on inquiry the general, having asserted that the 


Abd-khiba, king or at least governor of Urusalim or Jerusalem, who 
complains to his liege lord the king of Egypt that the king’s dominion is 
being lost to the Khabiri. 


These Khabiri were apparently plundering nomad tribes, which were on the 
way to adopt a settled mode of life. It is not improbable that the name is 
equivalent to Ibrim (Hebrews) ; only if we adopt this equation, we must not 
confine the application of the term ” Hebrews ” to the Israelites, but extend 
it to ” all the sons of Eber ” (Genesis x. 24), a Biblical phrase which shows 
that the Israelites themselves were by no means narrow in the use of the 
term. Sooner than identify the Khabiri with the Israelites, who probably 
became to a large extent agriculturists in the Negeb, one would suppose the 
chieftain of Jerusalem to refer to those whom we know as the Amalekites. 
Still one cannot deny the bare possibility that the people in southern Canaan 
called ” Israel ” by the Pharaoh Meneptah may have been partly derived 
from some of the plundering clans called Khabiri. 


The facts of importance for the history of Israel to be gained from the Tel- 
el-Amarna letters are these : 


1. The continuance of the Babylonian language and the cuneiform 
characters — a proof of the intensity of the early Babylonian influence over 
Syria and Palestine. 


2. The semi-independence of the cities — a consequence of the 
disintegration of the Egyptian empire in Asia. 


3. The existence of names (Milkili, Abd-Milki) pointing to a Jerahmeelite 
element in the settled population of Palestine. 


4. The name Urusalim (Jerusalem), and the importance of the city so-called. 
5. The name Khabiri, possibly connected with Ibrim, “Hebrews.” 


6. The importance of the Hittites in northern Palestine (including the later 
kingdom of Israel). 


troops ought not to have uttered this cry while under arms and that they had 
thus prevented the infantry from joinmg in it, was immediatelv deprived of 
his command. 


In this way plans for a restoration of the empire were revealed; and a visit 
paid by Berryer to the count de Chambord at Wiesbaden, and the fact 
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that Thiers made a journey to Claremont to visit the Orleans family,* and 
energetic attempts to reconcile the two branches of the Bourbons, who had 
been estranged since 1830, showed that the royalists also were planning a 
restoration. The imperialists rallied roimd the president, while the royalists 
fixed their hopes on General Changamier, who was in command in Paris. 
Louis Napoleon had him dismissed by the government, in which he had just 
made some changes. This showed what his plans were and a storm arose in 
the assembly. “ If you yield,” said Thiers, “ the empire will be established.” 
The assembly overthrew the ministry, but the president replaced it by 
another Bonapartist ministry, rather more insignificant than its predecessor. 
Changamier, however, was not reinstated. 


Monarchists of all shades of opinion were warmly petitioning for a revision 
of the constitution — the Bonapartists in order to prolong the powers of 
Louis Napoleon, who was about to stand for re-election; the royalists in 
order to shake the republic. The discussion was a brilliant oratorical 
struggle between the partisans of monarchy and the republicans. Berryer 
was the chief mouthpiece of the former. The republican party, already 
weakened by exile, had still quite a constellation of orators, from Jules 
Favre to Madier de Montjau. The chief of these heirs of Ledru-RoUin was 
Michd de Bourges, who, m debate on the revision, rose to splendid heights 
of oratory. 


The advanced democrats had a stiU more famous orator: Victor Hugo had 
devoted himself entirely to the republic. His genius, which had at first taken 


little interest in politics, but which had blossomed in the royalist camp, had 
marched with the tunes. The sight of the reaction of 1850 had made him a 
radical. He was soon to show“ amidst the bullets of the cowp d’6tat and in 
exile, his loyalty and intrepidity m the cause of the people. His great 
speeches on the reactionary laws and his speech on the revision are among 
the most brilliant and most solid of his works. It was in the latter speech 
that he called the president, soon to be emperor, “Napoleon the Little.” 


The struggle between the latter and the royalist majority became more 
desperate. Even before the debate on the revision, at the opening of a 
railway, he had openly attacked the assembly. From the tribune Changamier 
had replied that the soldiers would never march against the national 
representatives, adding emphatically, “Representatives of the country, 
contmue your deliberations in peace.” But these empty words did not allay 
the anxiety that was felt, and at the end of 1851, the quEcstors of the 
chamber proposed to promulgate as a law, and to affix in the barracks, the 
clause in the decree of 1848 giving the president of the chamber the right to 
call out the troops and compellmg the officers to obey him. 


The republicans, equally distrusting the royalists who made the proposition 
and the Bonapartists against whom it was directed, made the mistake of 
voting against it. Michel de Bourges, in his blind confidence, spoke of the “ 
invisible sentinel who guards the republic and the people.” The proposition 
was rejected. 


The coup d’6tat had been long prepared. General Magnan, minister of war, 
had already sounded and gained over the generals imder his orders The 
president Louis Napoleon was only waiting for a propitious moment to 
break the oath which he had sworn to the republic. Many times rumours had 
been set afloat, and many times the republicans had taken their precautions; 
and there was actually a question of risking the coup d’6tat earlier. But the 


[‘ The chief of the Orleans branch, Louis Fhihppe, died in exile August 
26th, 1850, at the age of seventy-six. As Martin‘ says, “ France has not 
cherished a hostile feeling toward lus memory , if he erred in his pohcy, he 
made bitter expiation,”! 
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wisest of the party resolved to wait until the vacation of the assembly had 
begun.® 


THE COUP d’etat OP DECEMBER 2ND, 1851 


All was ready. At the last moment Louis Napoleon began to hesitate. Bold 
m his projects, undecided in execution, a man of/ conspiracy without being 
really a man of action, he was capable of allowing the moment for action to 
go by; and yet both he and his were at the end of their pecuniary resources. 
Persigny, who thought he might take any liberty in consideration of his 
absolute devotion, subjected the president to a violent scene. Morny and 
Samt.-Amaud also made him feel that the time for dreaming had gone by. 
The day and hour were fixed. , , 


There were groups in the assembly composed of Bonapartists and of men 
desirous, from other motives, to come to terms with the president, who now 
at the last moment also meditated an unconstitutional revision of the 
constitution, but at the Wds of the assembly itself. Some politicians, rather 
clerical legitimist or Orleanist, such as Montalembert andPalloux, were 
working in this direction. A Bonapartist historian (Granier de Cassagnac)/ 
has asserted that on the evening of the 1st of December Falloux made Louis 
Napoleon an offer to take the imtiative at the tribune in proposing a 
prolonga-tion of the president’s powers by a simple majority, if it were 
necessary to have recourse to force m case the Left resisted. Louis 
Napoleon is said to have postponed his answer tdl the follovdng day. 
Falloux has protested against this inculpation; in the evening Momy, Saint- 
Amaud, and Maupas arrived at the filys‘e and in concert with the president 
took all the steps tor the coup d’4tat the next mornmg. Louis Napoleon, 
who paid a superstitious attention to anniversaries, had chosen that of his 
uncle’s coronation and of the day of Austerlitz, the 2nd of December.’ 


On that day, the prince went out on horseback, accompanied by a brilliant 
escorts of generals; they passed through the Champs Elys8es, along the 


streets and the boulevards, greeted by the troops and by some of the people 
It was the seal of his victory. 


However, the struggle was not ended, lawful resistance was followed by 
riots, which had no chance of success with a government and generals who 
were decided on action. Both the representatives of the Mountam — who 
had declared so proudly on the 17th of November that the assembly was 
under its protection — and the people had tried in vain on December 2nd to 
organise resistance. On the mornmg of the 3rd, a barricade was raised in the 
faubourg St. Antome; it was easdy destroyed by the troops after a brief fire, 
during which a delegate, Baudin, was killed. In the course of the day and in 
the evening new barricades were erected in the districts of St. Martin and 
the Temple; they offered but a slight resistance to the troops. Measures had 
been carefully taken, and “the people” replied but faintly to the appeal of its 
representatives. 


The foUowmg day, December 4th, was more serious though without 
endangering the new state of affairs. The troops had returned to their 
barracks, either because General Saint-Amaud believed that resistance had 
come to an end, or because, following the example of Cavaignac in June, he 
did not wish to disperse his troops, or else because he wished to give the 
rebels an opportunity to form their army so that he might destroy it by a 
single blow: barricades were erected freely in the usual quarters; the troops 
were not brought out tiU the afternoon. There took place what has been 
called, not without exaggeration, “ the boulevard massacre.” A body of 
troops, which had been 
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fired on, returned the fire without orders.? Many onlookers were counted 
among the dead. Victor Hugo, who was banished for his opposition to 
Napoleon, wrote in exile an account of this massacre, from which we quote. 


VICTOR Hugo’s account op the boulevard massacre 


A little after one o’clock, December 4th, the whole length of the 
boulevards, from the Madeleine, was suddenly covered with cavalry and 
infantry, presenting a total of 16,410 men. Each brigade had its artillery 
with it. Two of the cannon, with their minszles turned different ways, had 
been pointed at the ends of the rue Montmartre and the faubourg 
Montmartre respectively; no one knew why, as neither the street nor the 
faubourg presented even the appearance of a barricade. The spectators, who 
crowded the pavement and the wmdows, looked with affright at all these 
cannon, sa-bres, and bayonets, which thus blocked up the street. 


“The troops were laughing and chatting,” says one witness. Another witness 
says, “The soldiers had a strange look about them.” Most of them were 
leaning upon their muskets, with the butt-end upon the ground, and seemed 
nearly falling from fatigue, or something else. One of those old officers who 
are accustomed to read a soldier’s thoughts in his eyes. General 


, said, as he passed the caf6 Fra&-,, 
cati, “They are drunk.” 


There were now some indications of what was about to happen. At one 
moment, when the crowd was crying to the troops, “Vive la r6jm-bhque’ 
Down with Louis Bonaparte!” one of the officers was heard to say, in a low 
voice, “Ceci va toumer h la charadene’” (We shall soon have a little to do in 
the pork-butchermg viotob hboo 


line’) 


A battalion of infantry debouches from the rue Richelieu. Before the caffi 
Cardinal it is greeted by a unanimous cry of “ Vive la ripublique!” A 
literary man, the editor of a conservative paper, who happened to be on the 
spot, adds the words, “Down with Soulouque’” The officer of the staff, who 
commanded the detachment, makes a blow at him with his sabre. The 
journalist avoids the blow and the sabre cuts in two one of the small trees 
on the boulevards. 


As the 1st regiment of Lancers, commanded by Colonel Rochefort, came up 
opposite the rue Taitbout, a numerous crowd covered the pavement of the 


boulevards. This crowd was composed of some of the inhabitants of that 
quarter of the town, of merchants, artists, journalists, and even several 
young mothers leading their children by the hand. As the regiment was 
passing by, men and women — everyone, in fact — cried, “ Vive la 
constitution ! Vive laloi / Vive la ripubliguel” Colonel Rochefort, the same 
person who had presided. 
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at the banquet given on the 31st of October, 1851, at the Ecole Militaire, by 
the 1st regiment of Lancers to the 7th regiment of Lancers, and who at this 
banquet had proposed as a toast “Prmce Louis Napoleon, the chief of the 
State, the personification of that order of which we are the defenders’”— 
this colonel, on hearing the crowd utter the above cry, which was perfectly 
legal, spurred his horse into the midst of the crowd, through all the chairs 
on the pavement, whde the Lancers precipitated themselves after him, and 
men, women, and children were indiscriminately cut down. “A great 
number remained dead on the spot,” says a defender of the coup d’4tat; and 
then adds, “ It was done in a moment.” 


About two o’clock two howitzers were pointed at the extremity of the 
boulevard Poissonnicre, at one hundred and fifty paces from the little 
advanced barricade of the guardhouse on the boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle. 
While placing the guns in their proper position, two of the artillerymen, 
who are not often guilty of a false manoeuvre, broke the pole of a caisson. “ 
Don’t you see they are drunk!” exclaimed a man of the lower classes. 


At half past two — for it is necessary to follow the progress of this hideous 
drama minute by minute, and step by step — the firing commenced before 
the barricade, but it was languid and almost seemed as if done for 
amusement only. The chief officers appeared to be thinking of anythmg but 
a combat. We shall soon see, however, of what they were thmking. The first 
cannon ball, badly aimed, passed above all the barricades and Killed a little 
boy at the chateau d’Eau as he was procuring water from the basin. The 


shops were shut, as were also almost aU the windows. There was, however, 
one window left open in an upper story of the house at the corner of the rue 
de Sentier. The prmcipal mass of mere spectators were still on the southern 
side of the street. It was an ordinary crowd and nothing more — men, 
women, chddren, and old people who looked upon the languid attack and 
defence of the barricade as a sort of sham fight. This barricade served as a 
spectacle until the moment arrived for making it a pretext. 


The soldiers had been skirmishing in this manner, and the defenders of the 
barricade retummg their fire, for about a quarter of an hour, without anyone 
being wounded on either side, when suddenly, as if by the agency of 
electricity, an extraordmary and temble movement was observed, first in the 
infantry and then in the cavalry. All of a sudden, as we have said before, the 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery faced towards the dense crowd upon the 
pavement, and then, without anyone being able to assign a reason for it, 
unexpectedly, without any motive, without any previous warning, as the 
infamous proclamations of the morning had aimounced, the butchery 
commenced from the theatre of the Gymnase, to the Bains Chinois — that 
is to say the whole length of the richest, the most frequented, and the most 
joyous boulevard of Paris. The army commenced shooting down the people, 
with the muzzles of their muskets actually touching them. 


It was a horrible moment; it would be impossible to describe the cries, the 
arms of the people raised towards heaven, their surprise, their horror — the 
crowd flying in all directions, the shower of Irnhs falling on the pavement 
and boundmg to the roofs of the houses, corpses covering the road in a 
single moment, young men falling with their cigars still in their mouths, 
women in velvet gowns shot down dead by the long rifles, two booksellers 
killed on their own thresholds without knowing what offence they had 
committed, shots fired down the cellar-holes and killing anyone, no matter 
who happened to be below. 


When the butchery was ended — that is to say when night had completely 
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set in, and it had begun in the middle of the day — the dead bodies were not 
removed; they were so numerous that thirty-three of them were counted 
before a single shop. Every space of ground left open in the asphalt at the 
foot of the trees on the boulevards was a reservoir of blood. “The dead 
bodies,” says a witness, “were piled up in heaps, one upon the other, old 
men, children, persons in blouses and paletots, all collected pell-mell, in 
one indescribable mass of heads, arms, and legs.” 


Ah! you will tell me, M. Bonaparte, that you are sorry, but that it was an 
unfortunate affair, that in presence of Pans, ready to rise, it was necessary to 
adopt some decided measure, and that you were forced to this extremity, 
that as regards the coup d’4tat, you were in debt, that your ministers were in 
debt, that your aides-de-camp were in debt, that your footmen were in debt, 
that you had made yourself answerable for them all, and that, deuce take it, 
a man cannot be a prince without squandering, from time to time, a few 
millions too much — that he must amuse himself and enjoy life a little; that 
the assembly was to blame for not having understood this, and for wishing 
to restrict you to two wretched millions a year, and, what is more, for 
wishing to make you resign your authority at the expiration of four years, 
and act up to the constitution; that, after all, you could not leave the Mys6e 
to enter the debtors’ prison at Clic%; that you had in vain had recourse to 
those little expedients which are provided for by Article 405 of the crimmal 
code; that an exposure was at hand; that the demagogical press was 
spreading strange tales; that the matter of the gold ingots threatened to 
become known; that you were bound to respect the name of Napoleon; and 
that, by my faith, having no other alternative, and not wishing to be a vulgar 
criminal, to be dealt with in the common course of law, you preferred being 
one of the assassins of history! 


So then, instead of polluting, this blood you shed purified you! Very good. 


I continue my account. When all was finished, Paris came to see the sight. 
The people flocked in crowds to the scenes of these terrible occurrences; no 
one offered them the least obstruction. This was what the butcher wanted, 
Louis Napoleon had not done all this to hide it afterwards. 


Thirty-seven corpses were heaped up in the cit4 Bergfere; the passers-by 
could count them through the iron railings. A woman was standing at the 
comer of the rue Richelieu. She was looking on. AE of a sudden, she felt 
that her feet were wet. “WEiy, it must have been raining here,” she said; “m 
3 r shoes are full of water.” “No, Madam,” rephed a person who was 
passmg, “it is not water.” Her feet were in a pool of blood. 


A witness says, “The boulevards presented a horrible sight. We were 
literally walking in blood. We counts eighteen corpses in about five-and- 
twenty paces.” Another witness, the keeper of a wine-shop in the rue du 
Sentier, says, “ I came along the boulevard du Temple to my house. When I 
got home I had an inch of blood aroimd the bottom of my trousers.” 


The massacre was but a means; the end was intimidation Was this end 
attained? Yes. Immediately afterwards, as early as the 4th of December, the 
public excitement was calmed. Paris was stupefied. The voice of 
indignation which had been raised at the coup d’6tat was suddenly hushed 
at the carnage. Matters had assumed an appearance completely unknown in 
history. People felt that they had to deal with one whose nature was im- 
Imown. Crassus had crushed the gladiators; Herod had slau/tered the 
infants, Charles IX had exterminated the Huguenots; Peter of/u‘ia, the 
Strelitz eruards; Mehemet Ali, the mamelukes; Mahmoud, the janissaries; 
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while Danton had massacred the prisoners; Louis Napoleon had just 
discovered a new sort of massacre — the massacre of the passers-by. 


From this moment, m spite of all the efforts of the committees, of the 
republican representatives, and of their courageous allies, there was — save 
at certain points only, such as the barricade of the Petit Carreau, for 
instance, where Denis Dussoubs, the brother of the representative, fell so 
heroically — naught but a slight effort of resistance which more resembled 
the convulsions of despair than a combat. AH was finished. The next day, 


the 5th, the victorious troops paraded on the boulevards. A general was seen 
to show his naked sword to the people, and was heard to exclaim: “There is 
the republic for you!” 


Thus it was this infamous butchery, this massacre of the passers-by, which 
was meant as a last resource by the measures of the 2nd of December. To 
undertake them, a man must be a traitor; to render them successful, he must 
be an assassin. It was by this wolf-like proceedmg that the coup d’Stat 
conquered France and overcame Paris. Yes, Paris’ It was necessary for a 
man to repeat it over and over again to himself before he can credit it. Is it 
at Paris that all this happened 


Is it possible that, because we still eat and drink; because the coach-makers’ 
trade is flourishing; because you, navigator, have work in the Bois de 
Boulogne, because you, mason, gain forty sous a day at the Louvre; because 
you, banker, have made money by the Austrian metallics, or by a loan from 
the house of Hope and Co.; because the titles of nobility are restored; 
because a person can now be called Monsieur le comte or Madame la 
duchesse; because religious processions traverse the streets on the occasion 
of the Fdte-Dieu; because people take their pleasure; because they are 
merry, because the walls of Paris are covered with bills of f§tes and theatres 
— is it possible that, because this is the case, men forget that there are 
corpses lying beneath? 


Is it possible that because men’s daughters have been to the ball at the Ecole 
Militaire, because they returned home with dazzled eyes, aching heads, tom 
dresses, and faded bouquets; because, throwmg themselves on their 
couches, they have dozed off to sleep, and dreamed of some handsome 
officer — is it possible that, because this is the case, we should no longer 
remember that under the turf beneath our feet, in an obscure grave, in a 
deep pit, in the inexorable gloom of death, there lies a crowd that is still icy 
cold and terrible — a multitude of human beings already become a 
shapdess mass, devoured by the worm, consumed by corruption, and beg 
inning to be confounded with the earth around them; a multitude of human 
beings who existed, worked, thought, and loved; who had the right to live, 
and who were murdered ? ^ 


7. The restless activity of warlike nomads, some of whom entered the 
service of kings and chiefs. 


8. The favour shown to natives of Palestine at the Egyptian court, 
reminding us of the story of Joseph. 


We cannot pause to comment on each of these facts, but may point out that 
the story of Joseph, as it now stands, certainly has a more historical 
appearance than any other of the early Hebrew legends. The Egyptian 
functionary who superintends the magazines of grain in the land of 
Yarimuta, according to the Amarna tablets, reminds us of Joseph in a 
similar office ; and the question arises whether at the root of the story of 
Joseph there may 
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not be a tradition of some gifted member of one of the clans of Jacob or 
Israel who found favour and employment at the court of Amenhotep IV 
(one of the Pharaohs of the Amarna tablets). 


Still, the story of Joseph may, like the other ancient Hebrew legends, have 
had an earlier form, in which the scene of the events was in the wide region 
to the south of Palestine, and the king spoken of was a North Arabian. And 
though there may have been an ” Israel ” in South Palestine in the thirteenth 
century B.C., yet the same authority which appears to state this as a fact 
also says that the victorious Egyptian king laid Israel waste, leaving no 
fruits of the field, and the context suggests that the male population had 
been carried captive, or slain. 


SEVERITIES OP THE GOVERNMENT 


“The aspect of Paris on the morning of December 5th was sinister. Here and 
there pools of blood were to be seen on the pavements of the boulevards. 
Corpses had been ranged m the cit6 Bergdre at the entrance to the faubourg 
Montmartre. A much larger number, more than three hundred and fifty, 
according to the testimony of the warden of the Cimetiire du Nord, were 
transported to that cemetery; the warden had received orders to bury them 
immediately; he only half-obeyed and left the heads above ground so that 
the families might at least recognise their dead! 


The Parisians could no longer laugh at Louis Napoleon; he had succeeded 
in getting himself taken seriously; ridicule had disappeared under horror. 
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The coup d’6tat was winning the day. The weak hastened to come to terms; 
the strong were furious at their impotence to punish triumphant crime; the 
crowd, stunned, was silent: the greater number bowed prostrate. During the 
day of the 5th of December silent and sombre figures breathing 
concentrated fury were seen wandering slowly about the boulevards; in the 
central quarters some feeble attempts at barricades were renewed and 
almost instantly abandoned. AH was indeed over in Paris* That same day, 
the 5th of December, a decree of the president declared that when troops 
should have contributed by fighting “ to re-establish order” at home, that 
service should be counted as service m the field. Service in civil war was 
raised to the level of service in foreign war. 


On the 6th of December a decree restored the Pantheon to religious worship 
and reconverted it into the church of Ste. Genevieve. Advances to the clergy 
followed the favours to the army. By a circular of the 15th Momy exhorted 
the prefects to do what authority could accomplish to secure respect for the 
Simday rest. He prescribed the mterruption of public work on Sundays and 
holy days. He declared that “the man who in contempt of the most 


venerated traditions reserves no day for the accomplishment of his duties 
becomes sooner or later a prey to materialism!” The voluptuary with 
bloodstained hands constituted himself a teacher of religious morality and 
of orthodoxy. This was characteristic of the new regime, in which every 
kind of excess was to be associated with every kind of hypocrisy. 


A decree of the 7th of December had deferred all overt acts relative to what 
was Called the insurrection, to the military jurisdiction. The next day it was 
decreed that any individual who should have made part of a secret society 
or who, havmg been placed under the surveillance of the haute police, 
should have left the place assigned to him, could be transported, as a 
measure required by the general safety, to Cayenne or Algeria. This placed 
a number of persons at the discretion of the government, especially in the 
south. 


In Paris arrests multiplied in an alarming manner. According to the 
Bonapartist historians they exceeded twenty-six thousand. The prisons of 
Paris were filled; the overflow of prisoners was sent to the forts, where they 
were crowded together in damp and freezmg casemates. Workmen and 
bourgeois mingled m almost equm numbers in the fraternity of the cell. 


The struggle, stifled at Paris, continued in the departments. The departments 
were much divided. The democratic-socialistic propaganda had made but 
insignificant progress in these regions, although the industrial populations 
were beg innin g to practise with success the ideas of association — “for 
example, in what concerned the societies of consumption. The democratic 
propaganda, on tlie contrary, in spite of the arrest of the first organisers, had 
developed to an extraordinary extent in the south and in a part of the centre. 
There it was no longer, as formerly, the workmen of the towns; it was the 
peasants, who were agam taking action, as in ’89 — with this difference, to 
the great disadvantage of the new movement: there was no lon^, as in ’89, a 
clear idea, a definite object, namely the destruction of privily and of the old 
regime. Men accepted the vague word socialism, while rejecting anything 
which might resemble communism. In all this nothing was“ clearly 
determined except the name of “republic” and the resolution of ^ general 
rising in 1852. The order had gone forth to go to the voting, ead’ with arms 
in his hand, in defiance of the law of the 31st of May; it calculated that a 


democratic restoration would be the result of this stru^lh| In what form 
exactly would it be? No one could well have told. ^ 


The year 1852 appeared to a great part of the popular masses as a sortl/ 
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mystic date, a new era of liberty and prosperity. The hope of some was the 
terror of others. This impending revolution inspired the conservatives with 
such fear that it prepared them to accept anything in order to escape 
upheaval. It goes without saymg that the military and civil functionaries, 
selected and prepared long beforehand, adhered, with honourable 
exceptions, to the mcoup d’etat. In the north and west the republicans could 
make only feeble manifestations in a few towns. 


The attempts at revolt which had broken out on a hundred different points 
in the southwest indicated what the rising might have been if one at least of 
the two great cities of the Garonne had afforded it a centre of support. The 
democratic party was still more powerful in the southeast. The three old 
provinces of Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphine were everywhere covered 
with aflBliations of the society of the Mountainists. Initiations took place 
with a ceremonial borrowed more or less from the free-masons and the 
carbonari, and calculated to impress the imagination. The neophyte, his 
eyes bandaged, took an oath on a sword. In H/rault he was made to swear 
by Christ that he would defend the democratic and socialistic republic. “ 
Dost thou swear,” said the initiator to him, “ to quit father and mother, wife 
and children, to fly to the defence of liberty?” ” I swear it three times by 
Christ.” It is said that there were sixty thousand persons affiliated in 
Herault. 


After the suppression of the insurrection in Herault more than three 
thousand persons were arrested, of whom more than two thousand were 
deported. In hunting down the fuptives, the pursuing soldiers constantly 
shot dead those who endeavoured to escape them. In Basses-Alpes the 


republican rising had been almost unanimous; there cur4s had been seen 
associating themselves with it with a sincere devotion, and sharing its 
perils. The ruin was general, as the movement had been. Many of the 
inhabitants fled, to escape the arrests en masse. _ Villages were 
depopulated. Sequestrations were employed against the fugitives — in fact, 
no means of persecution was neglected. In this department, the least 
populous of all, nearly one thousand persons were deported. The 
misfortunes and the patriotism of this honest and courageous population 
deserve the esteem and S3mipathy of France. 


The struggle was everywhere terminated towards the middle of December. 
The few crimes committed here and there by insurgents cannot be brought 
into comparison with the atrocity of the tremendous reaction which 
extended over a eat part of France. Many harmless persons, whole groups 
of the population, had done honour to themselves by their courageous 
resistance; but as Eugene T4not,9 the excellent historian of the coup d’etat, 
has remarked, events had exhibited on a large scale the impotence of secret 
societies to effect the general movements which decide the destinies of 
countries; and yet in this case those societies had the exceptional advantage 
of having justice as well as law in their favour. 


THE APPEAU TO THE PEOPLE 


The struggle had come to an end; it had been replaced by the terrorising of 
the conquered. Thirty-two departments were in a stage of siege. Nearly ^e 
hundred thousand citizens were captives in the prisons or the fortresses. The 
cremates of the forts about Paris were overflowmg with prisoners. The 
examining nmgistrates proceeded to summary interrogations, after which 
the persons detained were sent before military commissions. The latter, in 
accordance with the dossiers of the police and a few words added by the 
judges 
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to those notes, classed the prisoners in one of these three categories; (1) 
Persons taken with arms in their hands or against whom grave diarges are 
brought; (2) Persons agamst whom less grave charges are brought, (3) 
Dangerous persons. The first category was to be judged summarily by court 
martial; the second sent before various tribunals; the third deported without 
sentence. 


It was under such conditions that the vote on the appeal to the people was 
proceeded with on the 20th and 21st of December. It may be judged what 
degree of liberty was left to the electors. There were to be no news-pajiers, 
no meetings. The prefects classed electoral meetings with the secret 
societies. The general commanding the department of Cher had had 
placards put up to the effect that any person seeking to disturb the voting or 
cnticising the result would be brought before a court martial. The prefect of 
Bas-Rhin had formally interdicted the distribution of the voting papers. The 
prefect of Haute-Garonne announced that he would prosecute anyone who 
should distribute voting papers, even in manuscript, without authority. The 
gendarmerie arrested electors on charge of having incited others to vote 
against the president of the republic. 


The consultative commission instituted by Louis Napoleon on the 3rd of 
December was entrusted with the counting of the ballot of the appeal to the 
people. It reported 7,439,216 ayes, 646,737 noes, 36,880 papers rejected. At 
Paris there had been 132,181 ayes, 80,691 noes, 3,200 rejected papers; 
75,000 electors had not voted. 


What was the value of these figures? It is impossible to doubt that violence 
and fraud had considerably swelled them. What supervision had it been 
possible to exercise over the votes? What scruples were to be expected from 
a great number of the men who presided at the elections? The people voted 
under the influence of terror in many departments where all who were not 
in prison or in flight voted “ aye” to pacify the conqueror. The immense 
majority of ten to one, which the consultative commission proclaimed was 
then evidently artificial; nevertheless, without this terrorising, Louis 
Napoleon would have obtained a much smaller but still a real majority in 
the heater part of France: the Napoleonic prestige still subsisted with some; 


others, as was inevitable in such a case, yielded to fear of the unknown, to 
the dread of a new crisis on the heels of the old. 


Louis Napoleon tried to justify his usurpation by a sophism; “France,” he 
said, “has reahsed that I exceeded the bounds of legality only to return to 
justice. More than seven millions of votes have now absolved me.” He said 
that with the assistance of “all good men, the devotion of the army, and the 
protection of heaven,” he hoped to render himself worthy of the confidence 
which the people would continue to place in him. “I hope,” he added, “ to 
secure the destinies of France by founding institutions which will answer at 
once to the democratic instmcts of the nation and the universal desire to 
have henceforth a strong and respected government. To reconstitute 
authority without wounding equality is to plant the foundations of the sole 
edifice which will later on be capable of supporting a wise and beneficent 
liberty.” Thus he deigned to promise liberty at a future date, while reserving 
to himself the choice of the moment. 


On the morning of that day of the year which opened a period so different 
from that on which many hopes had waited in 1852, a decree had 
substituted the imperial eagle of Rome for the cock by which the 
constitutional monarchy and wie repuWic recalled ancient Gaul. Another 
decree announced that thp phipf of the st”te w”’® “bout to take the Tuileries 
for his residence. 
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Whilst the man of the 2nd of December was installing himself in the palace 
of the kings, the chief representatives of the republic were driven into exile. 


EXILE BY WHOLESALE 


Prom the day which followed the coup d’etat the executors of the plot had 
given very different treatment to the captive representatives, according to 
whether they were conservatives or republicans. ‘They had at fost divided 


the 282 representatives, confined in the barracks of the quai d’Orsay, into 
three convoys; they had crowded them into the prison vans in which 
malefactors are carried. Forty members of the Right were set at liberty. The 
republicans were conducted to Mazas, where they were placed in the cells 
and imder the same rules as thieves. The imprisoned generals had just been 
sent from Mazas to Ham. At Mazas they had left Thiers who, like the 
generals, had been arrested during the preceding night. 


On the 4th, almost all the prisonera of Vmcennes were set at liberty. On the 
8th of January the generals detamed at Ham and their companion in 
captivity, the giiesteur Baze, ‘were conducted into Belgium. The next day 
appeared a series of decrees of proscription. The individuals “ convicted of 
having taken part in the recent msurrections” were to be deported — some 
to Guiana, others to Algeria. A decree designated five representatives of the 
Mountain for deportation. The sentence of deportation was afterwards 
commuted into exile for three of them. A second decree expelled from 
France, from Algeria, and from the colonies, “on grounds of the general 
safety,” sixty-six representatives of the Left, amongst them Victor Hugo and 
sever’ others who were destmed to aid in the foundation of the third 
republic. 


A third decree temporarily removed from France and Algeria eighteen other 
representatives, amongst whom the generals figured, together with Thiers, 
R6musat, and some members of the Left, of whom were Edgar Qumet and 
Emile de Girardin The same day, January 9th, a first convoy of four 
hundred and twenty of the Parisian captives was sent from the fort of 
Bicgtre to Le Havre; they were crowded together at the bottom of the hold 
of a frigate. Convoys followed one another incessantly in the direction of 
the ports where, amid all kinds of moral and physical sufferings, thousands 
of unfortunates waited for the departure of the vessels. Cayenne and 
Lambessa divided the victims. 


Whilst the prisons of Paris were being emptied in this fashion, attention was 
also given to the departments. The new government was embarrassed by the 
multitude of its captives. It authorised its prefects to set at liberty all those 
of the prisoners whom they might judge not dangerous (January 29th). This 
measure was the famous “mixed commissions” (commissions mixtes). In 


each department a sort of tribimal was set up, composed of the prefect, the 
military commandant, and the cJief du ‘parquet (procureur-g/neral or 
prosecutor for the republic) On these commissions was conferred the power 
to decree citation before a court martial, transportation, or release. 


It was the reversal of aU law and justice — something worse than the 
revolutionary tribunals of ’93 and than the provosts’ courts (cours 
‘fff&vdtales) of the restoration, which at least admitted discussion and 
defence in public. The mixed commissions of 1852, as the historian of the 
coup d’etat (Eugene T6not?) says, “decided without procedure, without 
hearing of witnesses, without public sentence the fate of thousands and 
thousands of republicans.” The mixed commissions have left the 
ineffaceable memory of one of the most monstrous facts of history. 
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An act quite as extraordinary in another class was the promulgation of the 
new constitution fabricated by the dictator himself without a.=!RiRta.n(»/ 
(January 14th, 1852). The conqueror of Italy and Egypt, the vanquisher of 
Austria, had at least, for the sake of formality, required eminent men to 
deliberate on his constitution of the year VIII. The vanquisher of the 2nd of 
December had not thought it necessary to cover himself by such forms. In a 
preamble skilfully enough drawn up, with the object of proving that for the 
last fifty years the French nation had only continued in virtue of the 
institutions of the consulate and the empire, he affirmed that society as 
existing w^ nothing other than France regenerated by the revolution of ’89 
and organised by the emperor. Havmg kept everything belonging to the 
consulate and the empire, save the political institutions overturned by &e 
European coalition, why should France not resume those political 
institutions with the rest? 


The constitution of 1852 starts by “recognising, confirming, and 
guaranteeing the “eat principles proclaimed in 1789, which are the base of 
the public law of the French.” Only it says not a word of the liberty of the 
press, nor of the liberty of assembly and association. “The government of 
the French Republic is confided for ten years to Prince Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte.” The constitution declares the chief of the state responsible to 
the French people; but it forgets to mention how this responsibility is to be 
realised; the French people will have no means of applying it except by the 
way of revolution. “The chief bemg responsible, his action must be free and 
un-shackled.” The ministers then must depend only on him and will no 
longer form a collectively and individually responsible council. They will 
no longer bear any relation to the deliberative assemblies. “The president of 
Qie republic commands the sea and land forces, declares war, makes 
treaties of 


{ leace, of alliance and of commerce, nominates to all offices, makes the 
regu-ations and decrees necessa‘ to the execution of the laws.” 


Justice is rendered in his name. He ‘one initiates laws. He sanctions and 
promulgates laws. All public functionaries make the oath of fidelity to him. 
The fiimt wheel m the new organisation is to be a council of state of forty to 
fifty members, nominated and liable to be dismissed by the president of the 
republic, discussing bills with closed doors, then presentmg them for the 
acceptance of the legidative body. In fact the constitution of 1852 outdid, as 
a monarchical reaction, the constitution of the year VIII. It was not the 
consulate; it was already the empire, organised dictatorship, and the total 
confiscation of public liberties. Thirty-seven years after the fall of Napoleon 
the Great, the long struggles of French libeity ended in re-estab- lishing 
absolute power in hands without genius and without glory. 


The same day, the 22nd of January, appeared a decree which obliged the 
members of the house of Orleans to sell within the space of a year all the 
property belonging to them in the territory of the republic. On the 29th of 
Mardi the prince-president proceeded to the inauguration of the chambers in 
the Hall of the MaTshala at the Tuileries. It was thought that in his speech 
he would make it understood that he expected another title — teat of 
emperor. He left tibis subject still undetermmed. He spoke of still 


preserving the republic. This was to mock at his listeners and at France ; but 
he did not wish to appear to be in a hurry to seize what could not now 
escape him. The session of the two chambers was then opened by the 
presidents whom 
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the dictator had given them. In the senate Louis Napoleon had chosen his 
imcle, Jerome, the ex-king of Westphalia. In virtue of the new constitution 
the presidents claimed from the members of the two chambers the oath of 
obedience to the constitution and of fidelity to the president of the republic. 


During the session a rumour was current that Louis Napoleon would be 
proclaimed emperor on the 10th of May, after the distribution of the eagles 
to the army. The dictator did not wish to make himself emperor in this 
manner. He would proceed more artfully, and intended to obtain a guarantee 
that the accomplishment of his wishes should be imposed on him by the 
country. He therefore imdertook a new tour through the departments “ 


napoleon’s addbess at bobdeaux (1852) 


Master of himself in the midst of the general enthusiasm, Louis Napoleon 
was preparing for the great speech which would definitely decide his 
destmy and the destmy of France. It was made at Bordeaux on the 9th of 
October, at the close of a banquet which had been given him by the 
chamber of commerce. Contrary to his custom he went straight to the point. 


“ I say with a frankness as far removed from pride as from false modesty, 
that never has any nation manifested in a more direct more spontaneous, 
more unanimous manner its wish to rid itself of all anxiety as to the future, 
by strengthening under one control the government which is sympathetic to 
it. The reason is that this people now realises both the false hopes which 
lulled it and the perils which threatened it. It knows that m 1852 Society 
was hurrying to its downfall. It is grateful to me for having saved the ship 


SAUL AND DAVID 


We return to Saul, whom the legend represents as the first king of Israel, but 
who, if his story be critically regarded, was no more than the dictator of the 
South Israelitish tribes in a time of continually renewed warfare. His foes, 
according to our present texts, were the Ammonites, the Philistines, and the 
Amalekites, but in the original legends, only one great foe was referred to 
— those whom the Amarna tablets called the Khabiri, i.e., North Arabian 
tribes, sometimes called Jerahmeelites (whence the name ” Amalekites “), 
sometimes Zarephathites (whence probably ” Pelethites ” and ” Pelishtim ” 
or Philistines). The notice in 1 Samuel xiv. 47, 48, that Saul had wars with 
other foreign foes besides these here mentioned, viz., the northern 
Aram;eans, is not to be relied upon ; it is evident that there has been both 
interpolation and confusion of names. It is only the latter part that concerns 
the historian, for it gives the achievement of the reign of Saul in a nutshell, 
” He smote Amalek, and delivered Israel out of the hand of his spoiler.” 
Another pithy and truthful saying is, “There was sore war against the 
Philistines (Zarephathites) all the days of Saul” (1 Samuel xiv. 52). 


It is probable, however, that Saul had another foe. This is not expressly 
indicated in our texts, but the language of 1 Samuel xvi. 28 ; xviii. 8 
acquires a new force when regarded as an echo of this deliberately 
suppressed fact. That foe was the man who became Saul’s successor — 
David. It is important to know where this opponent of Saul came from. He 
was a native of one of several places called (originally) Beth-jerahmeel : a 
later editor made a geographical mistake and supposed that it was a Beth- 
jerahmeel better known as ” Bethlehem of Judah,” whereas really it was a 
Beth-jerahmeel in the “Negeb” or steppe-country. It is a significant fact that 
David’s sis-ter Abigail married a man of Jezreel (near Carmel in Judah, 
whence came David’s favourite wife Abigail), and that David himself took 
his first wife from that place. All this points to a place nearer than 
Bethlehem to northern Arabia ; probal)ly it was not far from Maon and 
Carmel. Nominally this district of the Negeb was a part of Saul’s dominion. 
This we infer from 2 Samuel ii. 9, which states (rightly interpreted) that 
Saul’s son (and consequently Saul, himself, before him) was king over (the 
southern Gilead) Asshur, Jezreel and Ephraim, as well as over Benjamin. 


by setting up only the flag of France. Disabused of absurd theories, the 
nation has acquired the conviction that its so-called reformers were but 
dreamers, for there was always an inconsistency, a disproportion, between 
their resources and the promised results. To bring about the well-being of 
the country it is not necessary to apply new methods, but to give it, before 
aU else, confidence in the present and security as to the future. These are 
the reasons why France appears anxious to revert to an empire.” 


The important word had at last been uttered. With insinuating clever-ness 
Louis Napoleon also brought forward the principal objection to the schenae: 
“There is an apprehension abroad of which I must take note. In a spirit of 
distrust, certain persons are saying that imperialism means war. I say 
imperialism means peace. It means peace because France desires it, and 
when France is satisfied the world is at rest. Glory may well be bequeathed 
as an inheritance, but not war. Did those princes who were justly proud of 
being descendants of Louis XIV revive his quarrels? War is not made for 
pleasure, but by necessity; and in these times of transition when, side by 
side with so many elements of prosperity, on every hand so many causes of 
death arise, one may truly say: ‘Woe unto him who first gives the signal in 
Europe for a collision whose consequences would be incalculable.’ ” 


Prolonged cheers greeted these sentiments of pacific pride. The enthusiasm 
became tinged with emotion when the prince, continuing, outlined in superb 
language the programme of his future government — a stately plan for an 
edifice never, alas’ erected. On the 10th of October the presidential address, 
“The Bordeaux Speech” as it was promptly dubbed, was telegraphed to 
Paris So dignified, conciliatory, and loyal did its language appear, that it 
instantly produced an emotion which was not artificial or simulated, but 
profound and sincere. 


Louis Napoleon visited in rapid succession Angoul6me, Rochefort, La 
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Rochelle, and Tours; he made a last halt at Amboise and there, to impress 
the public fancy by some new and striking act, he set free the imprisoned 
Abdcd-Kadir 


At two o’clock in the afternoon of the 16th of October, he arrived in Paris, 
and was received with full official pomp and circumstance. Representatives 
of official bodies went to the Gare d’ Orleans to salute him. The sound of 
cannon mingled with the pealing of bells, while strains of military music 
alternated with patriotic songs. On the place de la Bastille the president of 
the municipal council, M. Delangle, publicly congratulated him. 


Throughout the long line of the boulevards the theatres, public buildings, 
even some of the shops were decorated with triumphal arches. On one of 
them might be read some lines from Virgil; “May the Gods of our fathers be 
favourable to this youth in this troubled age ” More even than the apt 
quotation, the continuous cheers of the crowd gave its true significance to 
the reception. Thus was Louis Napoleon borne to the palace of the 
Tuileries. Then in the evening, satiated with homage, eager for rest and 
repose, he escaped from the ovations and made his way to the chateau of St, 
Cloud.» 


THE UNIQUE POSITION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON 


Bradford! has emphasised the fact that in showing its preference for Louis 
Napoleon, France was the first European nation that had ” attempted to 
form or express any common will ” No other ruler in Europe could know 
definitely, except by the vaguest of inferences, whether or not he held his 
official position with the approval of the majority of his subjects. But there 
could bo no question as to the attitude of the French people as a whole 
toward the man who was about to become their supreme ruler. And in 
expressing their approval of that man, the people of France expressed also, 
in the view of Bradford, a desire for peace and order. They beheved, justly 
enough, that to attain that end there must exist a strong executive power. It 
was not strange that they should feel that the most likely wielder of such a 
power would be the bearer of the magic name of Bonaparte. 


It was the fond hope of the multitudes, then, that now in France, as in. the 
Rome of an elder day, empire should mean peace. But this hope, as all the 
world knows, was not to be immediately realised. Within a few years Louis 
Napoleon, actuated by self-seekers like Momy and Saint-Arnaud, was to 
precipitate the Crimean War. Similar forces were to bring about the 
Austrian War within the same decade, with the resulting independence of 
Italy, paid for with the heavy price of abrogated treaties. Then there was to 
follow the “surpassing folly” of the Mexican expedition, with the execution 
of Maximilian for its humiliating sequel. And not so far beyond was to 
come the crowning disaster of the Franco-Prussian War, which might 
almost be regarded as a just retribution upon the empire, but which fell 
heavily upon a people who sufiered not so much for their oivn sins as for 
the delinquencies of their ruler. But few indeed were the prophets who 
could foretell, even vaguely, the disasters that the enthusiasts of 1852 were 
umvittingly preparing.o 


THE ACCESSION OF NAPOLEON HI 


On December 1st, 1852, at eight o’clock in the evening, in the midst of a 
thick fog, two hundred carriages, lighted by torchbearers on horseback, 
crossed the bridge of Boulogne, and went in the direction of the palace of 
St. Cloud, the windows of which ivere seen shining from afar ; the members 
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of the senate occupied these carriages; they carried the prince-president the 
decree of the senate which named him emperor. 


The fete of the proclamation of the empire was very similar to that of the 
return of the prince-president, and curiosity began to be exhausted: the 
same flags, the same uniforms, the same people, the same decorations, a 
smaller crowd in the streets, but more animation m the theme. The new 
government, by way of a gift to celebrate the joyous accession, delivered 
from imprisonment and fine those who were condemned for 


misdemeanours and infractions of the laws covermg the press and the book 
trade’ official warnings which had been sent to the journals were considered 
null and void; there was to be no amnesty; exiles might return “if they 
acknowledged the national will,” that is, if they demanded pardon. The 
absence of clemency, and the monotony of the same decorations, the same 
banners, the same arches, the same trans-parencies made the day dreary for 
some, fatiguing for others, long for all. Paris was anxious to escape from 
the outward trappings and to enter into the reality. A banquet for sixty 
persons and a simple reception at the residence of the sovereign ended the 
evening. At midnight a new guest slept in the Tuileries. 


So beean the reign which was to fimsh at Sedan.* 
napoleon’s aiahriagb 


The foreign powers which had greeted the coup d’6tat as a bulwark against 
revolution did not so highly approve the second empire; but none the less 
they had nothing to do but accord it recognition. The three eastern powers 
were the slowest; and, as in the case of Louis Philippe, the czar Nicholas 
could not bring himself to grant the usual title “ brother,” but called him “ 
good friend ” Like his uncle in the case of his second marriage, the parvenu 
emperor sought a bride among the ancient royal families; but the eastern 
powers managed to foil his suit for the princess Charlotte of Vasa.‘ He 
thereupon married the beautiful Spanish woman Eug6nieMontijo, duchess 
of Tete, January 30th, 1853. On March 16th, 1856, she bore him an heir. 
Prince Napoleon Eugene.? 


THE COURT LIFE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON 


It was but natural that Louis Napoleon, after the coup d’4tat, should 
endeavour to surround himself with the most distmguished men in Prance, 
folloAving in this as m so many other directions, the example of his 
illustrious namesake. But the attempt was only partially successful. ” The 
nobility of the first empire,” says Erskine May,™ “were naturally the chief 
ornaments of his court; but the old legitimist and Orleanist nobles generally 
held themselves aloof from the Bonapartist circle, and affected the more 
select society of their own friends in the faubourgs St. Germain and St. 
Honore.” Nevertheless the name Bonaparte had an allurement that could not 


be altogether resisted. It was a word of such mystic mfluence that it could 
be conjured with almost without regard to the personality of its bearer. This 
must not be interpreted as implying, however, that the new Napoleon wm a 
man of insignificant personality. The fact was quite otherwise. Louis 
Napoleon was a man of parts ; it is no disparagement to say that he did not 
attain to the intellectual stature of his great predecessor. It seemed for a 


P The HohenzoUems also received his advances disconragingly. The 
Spanish beauty he took for queen was not of royal blood. The legitimist 
nobility, as a rule, kept away from court and regarded the usurper and his 
circle with scom.1 
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time as if lae would prove himself a very great man, even as adjudged by 
high standards , though later events were not to sustain this early promise, 
as we Shall see. 


To make amends for the absence of the old time notables, the emperor 
supplied himself with an abundant company of new dignitaries by the 
protuse, not to say indiscriminate, distribution of various titles of nobility. 
Many a plebeian name was dignified with an ennoblmg prefix, and the red 
ribbon ot the Legion of Honour was so generously distributed that it came 
to be almost a distinction to be without it. But with an outward show of 
display and grandeur that characterised the new court, it was noted that 
there was no such gathering of the men of real distinction — the upholders 
of French traditions m art, science, and literature — as had characterised the 
court of Napoleon I. Men like Victor Hugo remamed true to their ideals of 
the republican epoch, and held aloof from the court, or even retired 
altogether from the French domain. 


But in all that made for the surface showing of brilliancy and display the 
court of the new emperor became as notable as he could well desire. Nor 
had he cause to complain of any limitation to his political power. “ He had 


been chosen by universal suffrage,” says May,®* “ yet he wielded a power 
all but absolute and irresponsible. He ruled by the voice of the people, but 
he forbade the expression of their sentiments in the press or at public 
meetings.” In a word, he came to exercise a personal influence within the 
limits of his empire almost comparable to that of any of his forerunners on 
the throne of France. Yet, in point of fact, the new emperor, even at the 
height of his power, stood always m awe of the populace. From first to last 
he was striving to ascertain the wishes of the peo/e, and to support himself 
and maintain his hold upon popular favour by catering to these wishes. The 
Paris of to-day, with its broad boulevards and its ornamental buildings, is in 
a considerable measure a standing testimonial to the effort Louis Napoleon 
made to gain popularity through flattering the vanity of his subjects. And 
there is good reason to suppose that it was part of this same desire, rather 
than any innate wish for military glory, that led the emperor to take those 
measures that led to the Crimean War, the events of which must now claim 
our attention. “ 


THE CRIMEAN WAR (1854-1856) 


Since the treaties of 1815 Russia had exercised a threatening preponderance 
over Europe The czar Nicholas had become the personification of a 
formidable system of compression and conquest He had never forgiven the 
dynasty of July for having owed its existence to a rebellion; in Gemiany he 
had upheld the sovereigns in their resistance to the wishes of the peoples. 
He had done his utmost to denationalise Poland, his possession of which 
had been recognised by the treaties of 1815 on condition that he should 
assure to it a constitutional government. Dumfounded for a moment by the 
revolution of 1848, the czar had soon returned to his ambition After having 
saved Austria by crushmg the Hungarians who had revolted against her, he 
had thought that the presence of a Napoleon on the throne of France 
guaranteed to Russia the alliance of the English, and he had believed that 
the moment was come to seize the perpetual object of Muscovite covetous- 
ness — Constantinople. On every opportunity he affected a protectorate 
over the Christian subjects of the Turkish Empire-he ended by trying to 
come to a secret understanding with England for the partition of the spoil 
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of the Sick Man (the sultan) In 1S53 he occupied the Danubian 
principalities and aimed i\hat seemed a foniiidablc fleet at Sebastopol 


The emperor Napoleon gave tlie fir&t signal of resistance by boldly sending 
the Flench Meditenaiieaii fleet to Salamis to have it ivithm reach of 
Constantinople and the Black Sea. He won over England, at fiist hesitating, 
to his alliance, and assured himself ot the neutrality of Austiia and Prussia. 
Hostilities opened v ith the destruction by the Russians of a Turkish flotilla 
at Sinope. The Anglo-French fleet entered the Black Sea, whilst an army 
despatched from the ports of Great Britain and France a.ssemb]ed under the 
Mwalls of Constantinople The 14th of September, 1S54, the army of the 
allies, seventy thousand strong, debarked on the Crimean coasts, anrl the 
victory of Alma allotved the commencement of the siege of Sebastopol, a 
formidable fortress whose annihilation v as necessar}’ m order to protect 
Constantinople against a sudden attack. 


This siege, one of the most terrible in the annals of modern history, lasted 
for more than a year Generals Canrobert and Pehssier successively 
commanded the French troops. Contmual fightmg, two victories, those of 
Inkerman and the Tcherna 3 a, earned for the French ooldiers le.’-s glory 
than their dauntless courage against a terrible climate and an enemy who 
ceaselessly renewed his ranks. At last, on the 8th of September, 1855, after 
miracles of constancy, French dash and English .solidity had their reward 
The tower of the Malakoff was carried and the town taken. The emperor 
Nicholas had died a few months before. 


In the Baltic the Anglo-French fleet had destroyed Bomarsund, the 
advanced bulw’ ark of Russia again.st Sweden, and in the Black Sea the 
French iron-plated gunboats, now used for the first time, had compelled the 
fortress of Kmburn to surrender, thus opening .southern Russia. An allied 
squadron had even taken Petropavlovsk on the Pacific Ocean Finally 
French diplomacy had induced the king of Sweden and the king of Sardinia 


to enter the league against Russia, anti was perhaps on the point of wdnnmg 
over the emperor of Austria The czar Alexander II, successor of Nicholas, 
demanded peace; it was concluded at Pans, March .30th, 1856, under the 
eyes of the emperor of the French./i 


THE CONGRESS OF PARIS (1856) 


The congress of Paris (March-April, 1856) was composed of two 
plenipotentiaries from each of the six powers — Prance, England, Russia, 
Turkey, Austria, and Sardinia — under the presidency of the French 
plenipotentiaries. Prassia Avas mvited to take part atterw/ards. 


The congress began byregiilating the Eastern question. (1) The integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire was guaianteed by the powers; the sioltan promised 
reforms and the powers renounced all mtervention in the internal affairs of 
the empire. (2) The Danube was declared free for navigation (3) The Black 
Sea mwas recognised as neutral, no state might have arsenals or war ships in 
it, with the exception of small ships. (4) Moldavia and Wallachia became 
autonomous. 


After having signed the peace the congress regulated the question of 
maritime law by four decisions which were mcorporated in international 
European law (1) Privateering is abolished (2) All hostile merchandise 
sailing under a neutral flag is neutral. (3) All neutral merchandise under a 
hostile flag 


[‘ Puller accounts of this siege, as of the mwhole war, will be found in the 
histories of England firifl of Rn^ m T 
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is neutral. (4) A blockade cannot be established by a simple declaration — 
it is not valid unless it is effective 


Cavour, lepiesenting Sardinia, succeeded in bringing up the Italian question 
in the congress, by coming to an understanding with the representatives of 
France and England. They spoke of the evacuation of the Piraius by French 
troops (which was still a discussion of the oriental question), and a propos 
of the occupation of the Piraeus they spoke of the occupation (which still 
continued) of Tuscany by the Austrians England demanded that it should 
come to an end, Austria lefused to discuss it But Cavour profited by the 
occasion to describe the lamentable condition of Italy. 


The congress of Pans had been a personal success for Napoleon and his 
policy. Not only had he made France re-enter the European concert, but for 
the first tune he had caused a Euiopean congress to be held on French 
territory and under her presidency He hail obtained the autonomy of the 
Rumanian nation and had posed the national riuestion of Italy, making the 
instrument which had been created by Metteimch against the nations to 
serve the cause of nationalities. He remained under this impression, and his 
policy vas directed towards bringing together a new congress to alter the 
itaius quo of Europe and to abolish the treaties of 1815, but he never 
succeeded in his attempt. 


The congress of Pans changed Napoleon’s position in Europe. The 
sovereigns, seeing him solid at home and powerful abroad, drew closer to 
him. The example was set by the princes of the Cobuig family. Ernest of 
Coburg-Gotha was the fiist to pay him a visit (March, 1854) , then came 
Leopold, kmff of the Belgians; then the king of Portugal; finally Prince 
Albert, husband of Queen Victoiia, consented to see Napoleon (September, 
1854). Napoleon and the empress went to England (April, 1865); Victoria 
and Albeit returned their visit (it ivas the first time since 1422 that a king of 
England had come to Pans). The example of the Coburgs decided Victor 
Emmanuel, who had refused till then. After the congress, the rulers of 
Wurtemberg, Bavaria, and Tuscany arrived (1856-57). 


Napoleon wdshed to profit by these relations to adopt an active policy. He 
tried to win over the king of Prussia, who refused to be won; he spoke at the 
English court of revising the treaties of 1815, but was coldly received 
(August, 1857). He then approached Russia in an interview at Stuttgart with 
the czar, in 1857. In 1858 France and Russia acted together to maintain 


Rumanian unity, against Turkey, Austria, and England; in Seiwia they 
together sustained the Obrenovitch dynasty against Austria. 


Cavour, w’ho Avas determined on war with Austria, declared publicly in 
the chamber that the principles of Vienna were irreconcilable w’ Ith those of 
Turin. Austria replied that the emperor would continue to make use of his 
right of intervention (May, 1856). She ended by breaking off diplomatic 
relations with Sardinia (March, 1857). 


But Napoleon stdl hesitated.” 
INTEENAL AFFAIRS (1856-1858) 


During the session of 1856 the baptism of the prince imperial, who had 
been bom (March 16th) during the congress of Paris, was celebrated with 
great pomp at Notre Dame. The godfather was Pius IX, represented by a 
Roman cardinal. This intimate bond with the pope was to involve the policy 
of the empire on grave occasions. The powers of the legislative body 
elected in 1852, if they can be called powers, expired in 1857. It goes 
without saying 
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that the official candidature “w-as worked by the prefects in every possible 
way. Billault, the minister of the interior, declared in a circular that “the 
govermnent considered it just and politic to present for rc-election the 
members of an assembly which had so well seconded the emperor and 
served the country.” He was willing to admit that in face of these conditions 
“openly avowed and resolutely sustained,” others might be brought forward 
“Tt, however,” he added, “the enemies of the public peace should find in this 
latitude an occasion for a serious protest against our institutions; if they try 
to make it an instrument of trouble and scandal, you know your duty. 
Monsieur le prefet, and justice wiU also know how to execute its duty with 
severity.” 


Judah is not mentioned, because, according to the legend, David had lately 
been made king over the “house of Judah” in Heljron. But to hold so many 
semi-independent clans in check was beyond Saul’s power, and David, a 
member of one of them, conceived the idea of carving out a principality for 
himself in the 
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south till such time as the ripe fruit of a larger kingdom should drop into his 
mouth. His political role began when he gathered round him a band of 
freebooters, consisting partly of his own kinsmen, partly of desperate 
outlaws. Among his haunts are especially mentioned Adullam, Keilah, 
Carmel and Ziklag — all places in the “Negeb.” The last-named place is 
represented to us as belonging to Achish, king of Gath. But a Philistine 
suzerain of an Israelite freelance is inconceivable, and again and again in 
the Hebrew narratives we find that the name Gath has s^^rung by 
corruption out of a mutilated fragment of “Rehoboth.” A little to the 
northeast of the site of Rehoboth (Ruhaibeh), in the direction of Beersheba, 
stand the ruins of Halasa, the Elusa of the early Christian age, famous in 
that period for its peculiar heathen cult. This is not improbably David’s 
Ziklag. While David was prince of Ziklag, the fatal contest between Saul 
and the Zarephathites (Philistines) took place, the scene of which was not 
Mount Gilboa in the north (as textual criticism shows), but Mount 
Jerahmeel in the south. Whether the traditional narrative is right in asserting 
David’s abstention from the battle, no one can tell. 


That David all this time had acted with consummate craft, we need not 
doubt. At the time of the death of Saul, he was not only lord of Ziklag, but 
had become by marriage chief of a powerful clan settled in the 
neighbourhood of the southern Carmel, i.e., probably near his own home. 
His object must have been to detach the clans of the Negeb from Saul, and 
to prepare them to receive himself as their lord, or, where Saul had not even 
won the nominal allegiance of a clan, to bring the clans into pei’sonal 
relation to himself by doing them some service. At last David was strong 
enough to have himself proclaimed king. This implies that a number of 
clans dwelling near together (compare 1 Samuel xxx. 27-31) trusted or 


The prefects went further than the minister One of them simply wrote to the 
officials of his department “Impose silence on opponents if any are met 
with.” Another was going so far as to interdict the publication and posting 
of circulars and declarations of opinion on the part of non-official 
candidates. The prefects set their newspapers violently not only against the 
enemies of the government, but against those of its friends who might 
permit themselves to dispute the ground with the official candidates. In 
piesence of this attitude of the government agents the peasants said simply 
“Why should we trouble ourselves to nommate deputies’ ” The government 
might as well nominate them itself. The opposition had assuredly no chance 
of depriving the government of its majority. It might attempt protests and - 
obtain some partial success. There were eager debates between the 
republicans concernmg the course to pursue 


The elections took place the 20th of Jimc Of the eight deputies of Paris the 
opposition gamed five — Carnot, Goudchaux, Cavaignac, Ollivier, and 
Darimon. two republicans weie nominated at Lyons and at Bordeaux. The 
struggle became almost impossible in the departments; meanwhile, in the 
large cities, a strong minority, sometimes even a majority, had declared 
itself in favour of the opposition 


The Chambers reopened on the 28th of November. Of the live republican 
deputies of Paris, one, Cavaignac, had died, two refused the oath, Carnot 
and Goudchaux; Ollivier and Darimon took it. The session of 1857 to 1858 
seemed destined to be uneventful, when a tragic incident suddenly disturbed 
everything and added gravity to the situation. 


OnSINI’S ATTEMPT TO KILL THE EMPEROR 


The evening of the 14th of January, 1858, at the moment of the arrival of 
the emperor and empress at the opera, three explosions were heard Three 
bombs had been thrown at the emperor’s carnage. Cries of grief and horror 
resounded on all sides The burstii^ of the projectiles had injured more than 
one hundred and forty persons, some of whom were mortally wounded The 
carriage of the emperor was broken and one of the horses killed A terrible 
anxiety filled the opera house as the royal pair entered their box, both had 
escaped injury. 


The police arrested four Italians. It was seen inuncdiately that three of them 
were but instruments; the fourth, Orsini, was remarkable in every way. His 
father had perished in 1831 in the insurrection against the pope in which 
Napoleon HI and his elder brother had taken part. The son since his 
childhood had taken part in all the national Italian conspiracies. 


In its form the attempt on Napoleon III recalled that of Fieschi under Louis 
Philippe; but in reality there was a wide gulf between the Corsican 
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bandit of 1835 and the Roman conspirator of 1858. In spite of the horror of 
a crime which took aim at its object across so many indifferent and 

durmg his trial an interest which it was impossible to withstand. T his man 
had been actuated solely by an impersond passion; he was under the spell of 
a misdirected patriotism. He had chosen as his comisel Jules Favre, who 
defended him as he wished to be defended, by endeavouring to save, not his 
head, but his memory as far as it could be saved. A profound impression 
\vas made on the audience when Jules Favre, by permission of the emperor, 
read aloud a letter addressed to the latter by Orsini. The criminal did not ask 
mercy for himself; he asked freedom for his mihappy country, “the constant 
object of all his affections ” He did not go so far as to demand that the 
blood of Frenchmen should be shed for the Italians, but only that France 
should interdict the support of Austria by Germany — “in the struggles 
which are perhaps soon to begin. I adjure your majesty,” he wrote, “to 
restore to Italy the independence which her children lost in 1849 by the 
fault of the French themselves (by the war of Rome). Let not your majesty 
repulse the last wish of a patriot on the steps of the scaffold!” 


Orsini and his accomplices were condemned to death on the 26th of 
Februarjr. Orsmi thanked the emperor for havmg authorised the publication 
of his letter. His second letter was not less moving than the first He formally 
condemned political assassination and disavow’-ed “the fatal aberration of 


mind” which had led him to prepare his crime. He exhorted his compatriots 
to employ only their abnegation, their devotion, their union, their virtue to 
delivei their country. He himself offered his blood in expiation to the 
victims of the 14th of January. The question of the commutation of the 
penalty was energetically agitated by those about the emperor. Napoleon 
would have judged such mercy politic if so many victims had not been 
struck by the instruments of death mtended for his own person Orsini was 
executed on the 14th of March, with one of his accomplices. He died 
without display as without weakness, crying, “ Vwe Vltahe! Vive la 
France!” 


His death was soon to bring forth happy results to Italy. Before that his 
crime had had deplorable ones for France. In 1801 the first consul had made 
the affair of the infernal machine prepared by some royalists a pretext for 
proscribing a host of republicans. Napoleon III imitated and surpassed his 
uncle 


THE “new TEBBOR” OF 15858 


At the reopening of the chambers, a few days after the attempt of the opera 
(14th of January), the emperor delivered a speech which began with a 
splendid picture of the public prosperity. He called on the legislative body 
not to permit the renewal of “the scandal” of the refusals of the oath by 
elected candidates, and to vote a law which should oblige all those eligible 
for election to take the oath to the constitution before standing for election. 
Finally he appealed to the assembly of the representatives of the country to 
“find means to silence factious opposition.” The meaning of this threat was 
soon made known. On the 1st of February a bill was presented to the 
legislative body; it punished with an imprisonment of from two to five 
years and a fine of from five hunted to ten thousand francs, whoever should 
nave publicly incited to the crimes mentioned in articles 86 and 87 of the 
penal code (sedition, insurrection, etc ) when that provocation had not 
resulted in action. It punished with an imprisonment of one month to two 
years and a fine of 
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from one hundred to two thousand francs whoever should have manoeuvred 
or entered into negotiations either at home or abroad with the object of 
disturbing the public peace. Every poison sentenced for one of the above 
misdemeanoms or for certain otheis also mentioned in the bill, including the 
detention of arms, seditious assemblies, etc , should as a measure for the 
general safety be incarcerated m France or Algeria or expelled from French 
ter-ritoiy. This same measure for the general safety could be applied to any 
person who had been either condemned, incarcerated, expelled, or 
transported on the occasion of the events of May and June, 1848; of June, 
1849, or December, 1851, and whom “giave facts should again mark as 
dangerous to the public safety.” 


This was to deliver a inuliitude of citizens to the most lawlessly arbitrary 
treatment; the wide field covered by the categories and the vagueness of the 
definitions made anything po.s.siblc. A man might be deported for ha^nng a 
musket in his possession’ 


The government was peifectly aware that the republican party had nothing 
to do with the isolated crime of Orsini; but this calumny had seemed 
necessary to serve as a motive for what was to follow Emile OHivier made 
his d(Sbut as a political oiator m contesting this bill A lew consen’atives 
joined him, alainied to see that a return to the 2n(1 of December was being 
made in a tune of complete public tranquillity Many deputies voted with 
reluctance and with a sense of shame, theie were 227 voices foi the law 
twenty-four had the coinage to vote against it When the law was brought 
before the senate, whose mission it was to examine whether the laws 
adopted by the legislative body were conformable to the constitution, there 
was but a single vote against this so-called “Law of Suspects”, it was that of 
General MacMahon Histoiy should give him credit for it. 


The law was mbn.”trous, its execution was worse The new terror of 1858 
did not echo so fai as that of the 2nd of December, as no one resisted 01 
could resist there weie no fusillades, no massacres, but the absence of all 
struggle and of all peril to tlic persecutors rendeiod the persecution so much 


the more revolting This time it was no longer, as on the 2nd of December, 
triumphant conspirators striking m fury at fallen adven/anes to prevent 
them from rising, it was an absolute power which, in order to produce an 
effect of intimidation and to discourage a few’ attempts at legal 
opposition, proscribed in cold blood hundreds of victims, not for their acts 
but for tlieir opinions. Even before the law had been presented to the 
legislative body, citizens had been carried into exile 


Immediately after the despatch of his circular the new minister of the 
interior “and of the general safety,” as he styled himself, had sent for all the 
prefects to Paris He received each by himself He had in his hand a li.st in 
w’ luch the departments wure inscribed with figures opposite their names 
“You aie prefect of such a department,” he said “so many arrests.” “But 
who is to be arrested’” questioned the prefect “AVhoever you like’ I have 
given you the number, the rest is your affair.” 


That so many high functionaries should have consented to make themselves 
the executors of such instructions is perhaps the most shameful fact in 
eighty years of revolutions Besides some political adversaries who w/ere 
still capable of and disposed to action, the government caused to be torn 
from their families and their professions a host of republicans who, while 
retaining their own opinions, sought only to court oblivion and had taken 
refuge in their work and in silence When one was not to be found another 
was taken at haphazard; Espinasse and his delegates had to make up their 
number. A 
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special attack was directed against a select number of active bourgeoisie’ 
merchants, lawyers, doctors, notaries were mingled with honest and 
industrious working men; the old, the sick, mothers of families, were 
dragged to prison and thence to exile. The agents forced their w/ay into 
hoases, like nocturnal malefactors, carried off the appointed victims w 
ithout allowing them time to provide themselves with money and clothing 


or to bid farewell to their families, and threw them into prison vans which 
did not stop till they reached the port of embarkation Of about two thousand 
persons arrested more than 420 were transported to Africa. Arrived there 
tlie exiles received some miserable subsidies, scarcely sufficient to prevent 
them from dying of hunger until they could procure the means of 
subsistence; then those who did not find work were left to the care of such 
of their companions as were a little less unfortunate 


The aim of the new terror was not attained the government had not 
succeeded in stifling the opposition, which on the contrary increased in the 
legislative body — if not m numbers at least in talents, of three seats left 
empty amongst the deputies of Pans, the Parisian electors filled two with 
republicans Jules Favre and Ernest Picard formed, together with Ollivier, 
Henon, and Darimon, that celebrated bench of the “ Five ” which held its 
own, for several years, against almost the w’hole assembly. 


In this imperialist quasi-unaninuty on the part of the legislative body, a 
considerable number of the members asked no better than to put some 
reserve into their devotion, and did not regard the course of events as 
entirely for the best. In the session of 1858 the law of militaiy exemption 
was brought up. It was proved that this law had only aggravated the burden 
of the service to the detriment of the population, and the profit of the 
exchequer, which was in reality the beneficiary of what was called the 
endowment of the army The law, instead of being mitigated, was rendered 
more onerous by the interdiction of substitutions except among relatives 
Exemption by state intervention cost double what it had cost before; free 
substitution was forbidden, and fellow soldiers from the same canton were 
no longer authorised to change their numbers at the drawing of lots. 


As to laws of social mterests, the government presented one which 
contained penalties against the usurpers of titles of nobility. Napoleon III 
had restored the nobility by a decree which declared it one of the 
institutions of the state. The parodists of the past were still more ridiculous 
in 1858 than in 1814, when the ultras at least were the natural heirs of the 
old r\ime. Most of those who voted the law were ashamed of it, a small 
number took these things with a grotesque seriousness./\* 


WAR m IT.ALY. SOLFERIXO (1858-1850) 


As Russia was pressing on Turkey, so Austria was pressing on Italy She had 
played an equivocal part during the Crimean War, whilst the kingdom of 
Sardmia, the only independent and constitutional state in Italy, had not 
feared to jom her young army to the Anglo-French troops. Thiscurcum- 
stance had made France the natural protectress of Piedmont, and by 
consequence of Italy, of which this little kingdom was the last citadel. Thus 
when the emperor of Austria, Francis Joseph, in defiance of European 
diplomacy, passed the Ticino as the emperor Nicholas had passed the Pruth, 
France once more found herself face to face with this new aggressor and on 
the side of the oppressed. 


In this war the emperor Napoleon resumed the secular policy of France, 
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which consists in not suffering the preponderance of Austria or Germany m 
Italy — that is to say, on the French southeastern frontier. A French army 
reappeared on that soil where three centuries before the arms of France had 
left so many glorious traces. Europe looked on with keen attention, England 
as a well-wisher, Russia and Prussia amazed. Austria and France were left 
alone facing each other. The war lasted scarcely two months. 


After the brilliant affair of Montebello, which defeated an attempted 
surprise on the part of the Austrians, the Franco-Piedmontese army 
concentrated round Alessandria; then by a bold and skilful movement 
turned the right of the Austrians, who had already passed the Ticino, and 
compelled them to recross that river Caught between the army corps of 
General MacMahon and the guard at Magenta, the Austrians lost 


7.000 killed or wounded and 8,000 prisoners (June 4th) Two days later the 
French regiments entered Milan. 


The enemy, astounded at so rude a shock, abandoned his first Ime of 
defence, where, however, he had long been accumulating powerful means 
of action and resistance He retired on the Adda, after vainly making a 
momentary stand at the already famous town of Marignano and on the 
Mmcio, behind the illustrious plains of Castiglione and between the two 
fortresses of Peschiera and Mantua; then he took up his position, backed by 
the great city of Verona as an impregnable base. The emperor of Austria, 
with a new general and considerable reinforcements, had arrived there to 
await the French army. 


The Austrians had long studied this battle-field; there were 160,000 of them 
ranged on the heights with then centre at the village and tower of Solfermo, 
and ready to descend on the French in the plam. Napoleon III had scarcely 


140.000 men available, and was obliged to fight on a Ime extendmg over 
five leagues. Whilst the right wing Avas struggling against the enemy in the 
plam m order to prevent itself from being turned, and King Victor 
Emmanuel Avith 


his Piedmonte.se was bravely resisting on the left, the centre delivered a 
vigorous attack, and after a heroic struggle successively carried Momit 
Fenile, the niount of the cypresses, and finally the village of Solfermo. The 
enemy’s line was broken , his reserves, before they could come into action, 
were reached by the balls from the new rifled cannon of the French. AU 
fled in frightful confusion; but a fearful storm, accompanied by hail and 
torrents of rain, stopped the victors and permitted the Austrians to recross 
the Mincio; they kft twenty-five thousand men put out of action. In the 
evening the emperor Napoleon took up his headquarters in the very room 
which Francis Joseph had occupied ui the morning (June 24th). Twice a 
conqueror, the emperor sucidenly offered peace to his enemy. Italy was 
freed, although a portion of Italian territory, namely Venetia, still remained 
in the h«nds of Aiw.tri”. 


(rroni tfie jointing by Ai nmnd-Duiiian sti) 
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Europe, bewildered by these rapid victories, allowed her awakening 
jealousy to appear. The emperor thought he had done enough for Italy by 
pushing Austria, so recently established on the banks of the Ticino, back 
behmd the Mincio, and at Villafranca he signed with Francis Joseph a 
peace, the principal conditions of which were confirmed at the end of the 
year by the Treaty of Zurich By this peace Austria resigned Lombardy, 
which France added to Piedmont that she might make for herself a faithful 
ally beyond the Alps. The Mincio became the boundary of Austria m the 
peninsula, where the various states were to form a great confederation 
mider the presidency of the pope. But all those concerned rejected this plan, 
and the revolutionary movement contmued. The emperor confined himself 
to preventing Austiia from mtervenmg Then those governments of Parma, 
Modena, the Roman legations, Tuscany and Naples, which ever smce 1814 
had been merely lieutenants of Austria, were seen to fall to pieces 
successively, and Italy, minus Venice and Rome, was about to form a smgle 
kmgdom, when the emperor thought himself called upon to take a 
precaution necessary to the security of France, he claimed the price of the 
assistance he had given and by the Treaty of Turin, March 24th, 1860, 
obtamed the cession to himself of Savoy and the coimty of Nice (Nizza), 
which added three departments to France and carried her southern frontier 
to the summit of the Alps. 


For the first time smce 1815 France, not by force and surprise but as the 
result of a great service rendered to a friendly nation, by pacific agreement, 


and according to the solenm vote of the mhabitants, had overstepped the 
limits traced round her at the period of her reverses, Europe dared not 
protest. 


EXPEDITIONS AND WARS IN SYRLA., CHIN.4., COCHIN CHIN.A., 
AND MEXICO 


Europe can no longer isolate herself from the other continents; with the 
progress of civilisation, commerce, and the general relations of the peoples, 
it is the duty of France, the second of the maritime nations, to carry her eyes 
or her hand beyond the seas wherever her honour or her mterests may be 
engaged. It is the first time that, with or without the support of England and 
often under her jealous suiweillance, she has done so with so much 
independence and firmness. 


In 1860 the ma ssacre of the Christian Maroiiites by the Druses of Syria 
demonstrated anew the Ottoman Empire’s powerlessness to protect its 
subjects, and excited the interested complamts of Russia. France, which was 
the first to move, had the honour of being charged by the great powers to 
send and maintam a body of troops in Syria to aid the Turkish goveinment 
m p imiahin g the guilty parties. The following year a diplomatic 
conference, assembled at Constantinople, regulated the government of 
Lebanon in such a manner as to avoid the return of these deplorable 
catastrophes. This apparition of the French flag m the East was not without 
utility m the pursuit of a great enterprise begun by M de Lesseps under the 
auspices of the Fiench government, namely the establishment at the isthmus 
of Suez of a canal which was to join the Mediterranean with the Red Sea, 
and put Europe in direct communication with the Far East. 


The same year, at the other extremity of Asia, France and England had been 
obliged to direct an expedition agamst China, who had violated the 
conditions of a treaty previously made with her. In less than six months the 
allied fleets had transported fifteen thousand men and the whole of an 
immense equipment a distance of six thousand leagues from the French 
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dominion? and was he really independent, or was he the vassal of a more 
powerful king? 
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coast, to the shores of the Peiho. The emperor of China sent seventy 
thousand men to meet those whom he called barbarians. This army and the 
forts accumulated on the road to Pekm did not stand before the small 
European force commanded by General Cousin-Montauban. The mouths of 
the river were forced, and the forts which defended them carried by an 
energetic and brilliant attack, after which the allies marched resolutely on 
Pekin. The Chinese court tried to deceive them by feigned negotiations, to 
which some of the envoys fell victims, and to surpiise the troops which 
won the battle of Pahkao. The city of Pekin, being laid open to attack, was 
bombarded, the summer palace had already been taken and given up to 
pillage. Prince Kong, the empeior’s brother, made up his mind to treat 
seriously (October 25th, 1860). The allied armies entered Pekin to receive 
the ratifications of the treaty, in virtue of which the Chinese government 
pledged itsdf to admit English and French ambassadors to the capital, paid 
an indemnity of 120,- 000,000 francs, opened the port of Tientsm, 
guaranteed advantageous commercial condition.=i to the conquerore, and 
restored to France the churches and cemeteries belonging to the Chiistians. 
The Celestial Empire was opened and, by way of consequence, the empire 
of Japan also, which, having in 1858 made treaties of coimnerce with the 
prmcipal European states, was disposed by dread of a similar lesson to 
observe them better. 


The French government took advantage of its strength in these regions to 
complete the expedition against the empire of Annam in Cochin China, an 
expedition begun two years before in concert with the Spaniards It was 
impossible to obtam from this government security for French missionary 
and commercial lelations France had resolved to form a settlement at the 
mouths of the great river |\lekong, and had taken possession of Saigon in 
order to make it the capital. But the French lived there m continual disquiet 
Vice-Admiral Chamer, who had returned from China with his troops, 
defeated the Annamites in the plains of Ki-Hoa and seized Mytho. Admiral 
Bonnard in his turn took Bien-Hoa and imposed on the emperor Tu-Duc a 
peace signed in 1863 which stipulated respect for missionaries, an 
advantageous treaty of commerce, and the possession of three provinces at 
the mouths of the Mekong, m a wondei fully fertile country between India 


and China, and within reach of the Philippines and the Moluccas “The 
settlement of Sai-gon,” an English traveller had said not long before, “might 
change the direction of trade and become the nucleus of an empire which 
perhaps might one day equal that of India.” 


Thus France, which it had become too much the custom to regard as an 
especially continental power, was carrymg her activity to all the shores of 
the ocean She was at the same time called to another end of the world. 
France, England, and Spam had long had injuries to avenge and claims to 
vindicate against the ana‘ nical government of Mexico. At the beginning of 
the year 1862 the three powers came to an understanding to act in common, 
as the French had done m China with the English, in Cochin China with the 
Spaniards. The expedition was already on the way to be carried into effect 
when the cabinets of London and Madrid, in consequence of 
misunderstandings, renounced the enterprise. France, left alone, persisted in 
avenging the common mijuries. A check having called in question the 
honour of the flag, the mistake was committed of declaring that France 
would not treat with the president Juarez; so that the French were 
condemned either to import a foreign government into the country or to 
conquer its immense solitudes. Instead of the six thousand men who had 
first started, it was necessary to send as many as thirtv-five thousand 
soldiers. Puebla, m“dp » heroic re-LOUIS NAPOLEON AS PRESIDENT 
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sistance; but the keys of Mexico were there and the army took them (May 
18th, 1863). A few days later (June 10th) it entered Mexico, and the 
population, prompted by France, proclaimed as emperor an Austrian prmce, 
the archduke Maximilian. After the departure of the French troops m 1867 
[owing to the forcible protest of the United States ‘] the unfortunate prince 
was taken and shot by the republicans after the mockery of a trial This 
imprudent and ill-conceived expedition was a grave check” to French 
politics and finance.** 


THE RISE OF PRUSSIA 


The Crimean and the Italian wars having been carried out to a triumphant 
issue, the French had come to regard themselves as the foremost nation m 
Europe. But from the middle of the ’60’s Napoleon’s fortune had begun to 
turn During the American Civil War he had embarked, as we have seen, on 
the adventurous undertaking in Mexico, where he attempted to establish an 
empire, dependent upon himself, under Maximilian, the unfortunate brother 
of Emperor Francis Joseph ; but after wasting immense sums of money and 
thousands of human lives, he was compelled to evacuate that country, and 
the bloody ghost of Maximilian, who was deserted by Napoleon’s army and 
executed by the republicans, stood forth as the accuser of his ^ilty ambition. 


fii France itself the voice of the republicans rose ever higlier against 
Bonaparte, while the victories of the Prussians over the Austrians [at 
Sadowa or Konimratz, July 3rd, 1866, and elsewhere], as unexpected as 
they were overwhdming, weakened his position m Europe. Napoleon had 
hoped that Prussia would be defeated, or that a civil war of long duration 
would be started in Germany, in either case he had hoped to mtervene as a 
peace-maker, taking as the reward of his labours certain Rhenish and 
Belgian districts, and being enabled, in addition, to play the role of 
protector over Germany and arbiter of the destinies of Europe But it was 
fated otherwise; Prussia acquired a military reputation almost rivalling that 
of the first Napoleon, and Germany stood forth, not weak and disrupted, but 
more firmly united and stronger than ever before. And though Napoleon 
himself was far too prudent to venture on a military demonstration against 
the successes of Prussia, yet the French nation, and especially the French 
army, could not tolerate that another people should excel it in the honours 
of war, while statesmen of the type of Thiers upbraided Napoleon for 
permitting the union of North Germany. “ Revenge for Sadowa ‘ ” became 
the general cry. The French government made demands for “compensation” 
to France in the shape of cessions of German frontier territory, but these 
were rejected by Prussia. Under these circumstances the latter country had 
to be prepared every moment for an attack.® 


XAPOLEOy AT HIS APOGEE 


Fyffei> notes that Napoleon had achieved, during the first decade of his 
reign, a measure of military success that established his position m a most 


flattering light before the world. The commercial relations and general 
economic conditions of France had steadily improved ; and Paris had been 
fairly regenerated as to its exterior appearance, contrasting most favourably 


[‘ For fuller accounts of this affair, see in later Yolumes the histories of the 
United States and Mexico. | 
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mvntli the other capitals of Europe. In a word, Napoleon had followed what 
seemed a highly successful career. “ He had done some great things,” says 
Eyfte, “ and he had conspicuously failed in nothing. Had his reign ended 
before 1863, he would probably have left behind him in popular memory 
the name of a great ruler.” 


A CONTEMPOUARY VIEW 


This view of Eyffe’s is paralleled by the estimates printed in the London 
Times of January 10, 1873, on the occasion ot the emperor’s death, “ Had 
Napoleon succumbed some years ago to the first attacks ot the disease he 
died of,” says the Times article, “he would have found eulogists enough to 
justify his policy by its brilliant success, and to deny that the imperial 
system carried the inevitable seeds of dissolution. Had it collapsed after his 
decease they might havo urged that the collapse was but a proof the more of 
his unrivalled genius — that such a man could leave no successor to 
develop the ideas he had originated. As it is, it can hardly be doubted that 
his contemporaiies will do him injustice, and that his memory will be, in a 


measure, rehabilitated by posterity. The third Napoleon was called upon to 
exercise, by mere moial ascendency, that sway over the European councils 
mwhich the first failed to establish by might of arms, and for many years 
there is no doubt he acquitted himself of me task v ith unparalleled success. 
But he pressed that success beyond its due limits ; he fretted himself about 
congresses and conferences, the only object or result of which was to bo the 
enhancement of his own importance. Theio is no doubt that ho suffered 
from the notion that it was at all times necessary to bo busy, and so to say, 
to amuse the French people, to gain too strong a hold upon his fancy. Tne 
scheme of diverting public attention fiom domestic affairs by distant 
expeditions to China, JAapan, Syria, and, finally, to Mexico, had little to 
recommend it on the score of origmality. Most of the emperor’s quixotic 
undertakings beyond sea proved, as was to be expected, barren of result, but 
one, as might have been feared, turned out fatal. The project of a Mexican 
empire, the scheme of the exaltation of the Latin races on the American 
continent, would have been sheer failures even if the emperor’s behef that 
the breach m the United States was incurable had been correct.”* 


FRENCH AND PRUSSIAN DISPUTE OVER LUXEMBURG 


Luxemburg was a small province the western portion of which had 
belonged to Belgium since the revolution of 1830, whilst the eastern portion 
formed a grand duchy belonging to the king of Holland. Napoleon III 
wished to buy the grand duchy, which had no natural tie with Holland and 
was of a certam importance to France on account of the toum of 
Luxemburg, which had been strongly fortified by Vauban; this fortress 
would have protected a part of the French frontier. The grand duchy had 
been annexed to the German confederation by the treaties of 1815, and was 
garrisoned by Prussia in the name of the confederation. Prussia, having 
violated the treaties and split up the confederation in her war with Austria, 
had no longer any right to occupy Luxemburg. There had seemed no doubt 
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before the war as to the handing over to France of this stronghold, the 
fortress had already been evacuated by the Prussians. Neither after the war 
had Bismarck changed his tone in the matter. After having evaded the 
signing of the treaty about Belgium, he had promised to oppose the 
inclusion of Luxemburg in the northern confederation, he had advised the 
French government to treat with the king of Holland without including 
Prussia, and to excite in the grand duchy manifestations which might be 
taken as indicating the people’s desire to become French. He also 
recommended them to put the matter through before the parliament of the 
new confederation met. It is possible that on this occasion he may have 
been sincere. 


The govermnent did not even understand how to profit by this advice and 
act quickly Bismarck’s advice was given at the beginning of September; it 
was not until the early days of Februar}’’, 1867, that Napoleon’s 
government sounded the Dutch government as to a contingent cession of 
the grand duchy. They demanded from the king, William III, a total 
abandonment of his sovereign rights, in consideration of a sum of several 
millions; then a vote was taken among the populations. The propaganda of 
the French agents was very well received m Luxemburg; the inhabitants, 
albeit the majority were German-speaking, inclinmg to France rather than to 
Germany. ‘The idea of a double treatj’ was advanced as a start The one 
would guarantee to Holland Limburg, which, like Luxemburg, had been 
united to the German confederation, and which Holland dreaded to have 
claimed by Germany, a defensive alliance with France would thus be 
assured to Holland. The other treaty would cede Luxemburg to the French. 


Had there not followed so much delay the French would have been taken at 
their word But there was general’ hesitation The royal family was divided 
as to the policy of an alliance. Doubts were entertained as to the emperor’s 
health and the future of his dynasty. Then, too, great measi-ness was felt at 
the seemingly equivocal attitude of Prussia, who continually increased the 
strength of her armaments. Bismarck at Berlin, and Goltz, the ambassador 
at Paris, reiterated their advice for prompt apd direct treating between 
France and Holland. It is true that Bismarck did not bind himself by any 


direct promise, and his king still less, however, the king of Prussia had the 
appearance of also allowing France to make her own arrangements with the 
king of Holland. But the attitude of the press, the army, and the Prussian 
diplomats, beyond the Rhine, became more and more spiteful and 
provoking towards France at this time. 


It was while aU this was going on that the stormy sittings of the legislative 
body took place, and the publication of the secret treaties between Prussia 
and South Germany. This alarmed the king of Holland. He proposed that 
the question of the ceding of Luxemburg should be submitted to the powers 
that had signed the treaty of 1839, and had definitely settled the dispute 
between France and Belgium Therefore the French government tried to 
obtain the direct consent of the Icing of Prussia to the cession, but did not 
succeed. The Prussian govermnent maintained its attitude of reserve; but the 
new parliament of northern Germany, that is to say the Prussian majority 
which dominated it, did not show the same reserve. This niajority showed 
itself most violent and arrogant towards the representatives of Frankfort and 
the other annexed countries, for the strongest reasons very hostile to France. 
Imperative questions had been framed as to whether Luxemburg and 
Limburg were to remain united to Germany. 


The king of Holland, on his side, put the question to the king of Prussia. To 
him, as to France, an equivocal answer was given. However, the reply 
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was interpreted in the sense that haste must be made to bi ing the matter to a 
conclusion Finally the king of Holland acceded to the proposals made by 
France and ‘Signified the same to the enipeioi by his son, the prince of 
Orange, on the 30th of March. The two acts of guarantee and of cession 
were on the point of being signed, when the Dutch minister. Van Zuylen, 
detected an iiregulaiity and demanded that the signature should be 
postponed till the morrow. 


In Paris the decisive despatch was awaited m all confidence. In place of the 
representative of the king of Holland, it was Herr von der Goltz the 
Prussian ambassador, who presented himself at the house of the French 
foreign minister He had huriied to Moiistier to urge him to break off all 
negotiations, because the transaction, as he pretended to have foreseen, was, 
he said, presenting the worst possible aspect to Germany. As a fact Goltz 
had always represented the transaction to Paiis as assured, and had not 
ceased and to the end did not cease to play a double game. In Pans, he was 
the friend of France and on an intimate footing at the Tuileries, attentively 
listened to, and, above all, an attentive listener, surprising the badly kept 
secrets of the court, in his correspondence with Berlin, he was the enemy of 
France and in connivance with the war party 


Indignant and astonished, Moustier leplied that he came too late, that the 
French had been decoyed into a trap, but that they would not draw back. 
There is every evidence that the “irre/larity ’ which had delayed the signing 
of the double treaty was not an accidental one, and that Prussia had checked 
the king of Holland by promising on behalf of Germany to renounce all 
claims over Limburg on condition of Lu.vemburg not being ceded to France 


During this time Bismarck was addressmg recriminations to the French 
ambassador, Bencdetti, m which, accordmg to his usual practice, he invei 
ted their respective idles. It is easy to perceive that it the negotiations had 
been more rapidly opened and concluded he would have claimed his share 
of credit in them. But he was now pressed between the equally warlike 
Prussian military party on the one side and the mrliament of the northern 
confederation on the other, and, knowing that Germany was ready and that 
France was not, he asked nothing better than to involve France in a quarrel. 


On the 1st of April, Bennigsen, leader of the national liberal party, which 
had become the devoted instrument of Bismarck, revived the questions 
addressed to this minister on the subject of Luxemburg, and demanded w ar 
in pretercnce to allowing “a prince oi a German race (the kmg of Holland) 
to traffic in a country of German origm and sjunpathies.” These pretended 
German sympathies were not at the moment manifesting themselves in 
Luxemburg, except by popular demonstrations in favour of union with 


France — demonstrations which the Prussian governor of the iortress 
lamented bitterly. 


Bismarck’s reply to Bennigsen was measured as to its form * he would not 
for the world have the air of provoking the French government , but, as a 
fact, he sheltered himself behind public opinion and the parliament, ivhich 
was the mouthpiece of that opinion. The sense of his reply was, indeed, that 
Luxemburg ought not to be given either to the northern confederation or to 
France, but not, however, that it should be evacuated by Prussia. Without 
explicitly saying so, he was awaiting an opportunity to claim for Prussia a 
pretended right of garrison which he intended to extract from the 
convention of the Great Powers in 1839. He began again to protest his good 
mtentions to Napoleon III , but at the same time that the minister at the 
Hague insisted on the signing of the treaty, and that the king of Holland 
seemed on 
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the point of acquiescing, the Prussian minister at the Hague received orders 
to announce to the Dutch government that the Prussian government would 
be driven by public opinion to consider the ceding of Luxemburg as a 
declaration of war. 


The Prussian troops were already massing themselves on the Dutch frontier, 
with the evident intention of ignoring the Belgian neutrality. Holland 
thereupon drew back, and did not sign the treaties. It was a humiliating 
check for Napoleon III, crowning the series of diplomatic defeats which 
began on the morrow of Sadowa. 


The minister for foreign affaii-s did not sit still under the blow. Moustier 
was a judicious and skilful diplomatist who merited association with a 
different government He made great efforts to palliate this reverse and to 
help France to make a dignified exit from the position into which she had 
been beguiled. Moustier knew that she was not m a position to have 
recourse to arms; though the war minister. Marshal Niel, in public uttered 
the contrary opinion, in the cabinet he was the first actively to 
discountenance the taking of the offensive 


Since Sadowa Prussia had completely reorganised her forces, and now, with 
her northern confederation, could command close upon nine hundred 
thousand men; and this irrespective of the engagements to\vards her 
undertaken by the southern states The French had not half this number at 
their disposal. Their forts were in the worst possible state; their magazmes 
empty. A circular of Bismarck’s, derogatoiy to all the diplomatic 
proprieties, dragged the emperor personally into the matter. He pretended 
that the emperor had been forced into war in spite of himself, and 
represented Prussia as all for peace and France as only thirsting for war. 
Napoleon III, who had not moved when he might and should have moved, 
had been on the point of hurling himself into action when it was too late; 
but Moustier and Niel succeeded in preventing him from yielding to the 
calculated provocar tions of Berlin. Moustier enmloyed a most ingenious 
ruse. He maintained the validity of the king of Holland’s pledges, but left 
the question of the cession of Luxemburg in suspense, and referred to the 
powers which had signed the treaty of 1839 the question of Prussia’s 
pretended right to garrison. 


On April 26th Bismarck resigned himself to giving the consent demanded 
from him by the Russian ambassador to open negotiations in London, 
having the neutrality of Luxemburg as their obmct. Neutrahty, guaranteed 
by the European powers, implied evacuation. This made the Prussian press 
shout more loudly for war. Not only Alsace and Lorraine, but Holland also, 
were now coveted. Bismarck, accused by the ivar party of moderation, 
sometimes flung away, sometimes clung to his daily papers. He delayed by 
several days the opening of the negotiations, through his claims and 
acquire-ments as to the formalities of the conference and the securities 
resulting from it. Russia intervened in this matter between Prussia and 


DAVID KKCOGNISED AS KING 


The capital of David’s earlier realm was Hebron, that is, he had succeeded 
in winning allegiance where Saul had failed. The clan of Judah (not as yet a 
” tribe “), and with it other clans which had common interests with Judah, 
joined together, and recognised David as their king. After this David carried 
out another great stroke of policy. He was scheming for a larger kingdom 
than that of Judah, and at once selected and fought for his capital. This 
capital was a Jebusite (Ishmaelite, i.e., Jerahmeelite) city, which had 
succeeded thus far in preserving its independence — Jerusalem. Its 
geographical position and natural strength, and the circumstance that it was 
unconnected with any Israelite clan or tribe, made it admirably suited for 
the capital of an extensive Palestinian kingdom. But before he could 
proceed further he had to cope with foes. The Rehobothites and 
Zarephathites, who had been not unfriendly to David, regarding him as the 
foe of Saul, now saw that he had stepped into the position of Saul, and 
would carry on that king’s patriotic work. In the neighbourhood of ” Gob ” 
or ” Gath ” or rather Rehoboth (of which both names are a corruption), and 
also in the valley of Rephaim, David and his warriors fought with and 
conquered the Zarephathites, and it is a reasonable conjecture that the ” 
Cherethites and Pelethites,” who, according to the present text, became 
David’s bodyguard, were men of Rehoboth and Zarephath, who, seeing that 
it was hopeless to 
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fight against David, chose the next best part — that of fighting with him. It 


must have been this victory which enabled David to bring back the sacred 
ark of Yahveh from its place of captivity among the Jerahmeelites. 


David’s conquests 


England, and the conference at last took place in London on May 7th. 
While the negotiations were in progress Bismarck made fresh efforts to 
goad France into some imprudent action by his aggravating conduct. 


The French minister did not however fall into the trap, and the treaty for the 
neutralisation of Luxemburg was si^ed on the 16lii^ of May. Bismarck 
executed a brusque about-face. Tne Prussian official organs had orders to 
alter their tone. Napoleon, whom the evening before’ they had insulted, 
they now covered with flowers, and they announced the impending visit of 
King William to the Universal Exhibition. On the 14th of May, 1867, 
Moustier communicated the treaty to the chambers. The neutralised grand 
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duchy of Luxemburg remained under the sovereignty of Holland. The 
Prussian government pledged itself to evacuate the fortress, and the king 
grand duke was to see that it was dismantled The Prussians did effect a 
military but not a commercial evacuation of Luxemburg The ties between 
the grand duchy and the German Zollverein were not severed ^ 


NEW FRICTION WITH PRUSSIA. 


By the superiority of its army Prussia had attained the preponderance in 
Europe and was preparing the complete imity of Germanv. The other great 
powers were not resigned to these two revolutions, which were a menace to 
the old European balance of power But Austria was discouraged, England 
powerless, the czar pacific. France alone behcverl herself strong enough to 
stop Prussia and re-estabh.sh her own preponderance Opinion had become 
bluntly ho.stile to German imity. In Prussia the national pride, exalted by 
SUCCC.SS, manifested itself m threats against the “hereditary enemy.” But 
on both sides thc.se belligerent sentiments were counterbalanced by the fear 
of a war which all could fore.sce would be terrible. 


Secret negotiations were carried on, the extent of which has been variously 
estimated, but which did not accomplish any practical result The occasion 
was the affair of the Belgian railways which had been purchased by the 
French eastern company The Belgian government interdicted the sale 
CFebniary, 1869); the French government attributed this check to Bismarck 
Napoleon, in irritation, proposed to Austria and Italy a triple alliance to stop 
the encroachments of Prussia and restore to Austria her position in 
Germany CMarch) The negotiation was conducted between the 
ambassadors. Austria accepted a defensive alliance, but reserved the right to 
remain neutral if France should be obliged to begin war (April) The Italians 
demanded the withdrawal of the French troops from Rome: they were 
satisfied with Napoleon’s promise to withdraw them as soon as possible, 
but when it came to the ratification of the project, the Italian ministry 
demanded evacuation and a declaration that France recognised the prmciple 
of non-inter'ention. Negotiations were suspended, the three sovereigns 
merely promising to conclude no alliance without previous notice Then 
Napoleon accepted a parliamentary ministry whose head, Olhvier, had 
declared m favour of peace and conciliation with Germany This ministry 
took up again (January, 1870) the project of giving security to Europe by 
bringing about the disarmament of both France and Prussia, England agreed 
to transmit the proposal France offered to dimmish her military contingent 
by ten thousand men. Bismarck refused on the ground that the 
reorganisation of Prussia made any disarmament impossible “ 


THE MINISTRY OF OLLIVIER 


TiTien Emile Ollivier rose to power, he brought with him men who had 
long been considered members of the opposition, the best knowm of these 
was Buffet. The party which had formed the imperial government was set 
aside Everything seemed changed The so-called liberal royalists, the 
Orleanists, rose m a body. All the staff of 1830 reappeared m the official 
salons. An attempt was going to be made to carry on the government of the 
2nd of December by the methods of Louis Philippe. 


Suddenly a sinister piece of news was announced. Pierre Bonaparte, a 
cousin of the .emperor, living at Auteuil, had challenged Henri Rochefort 
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to fight a duel. The journalist-deputy had sent him his seconds, Ulrich de 
Fonvielle and Victor Noir; the latter, who was quite young, was a rising and 
very popular journalist. The two seconds went to the prince’s house at 
Auteuil. Suddenly shots were heard, Ulrich de Fonvielle mshed out of the 
house, and the corpse of Victor Noir bathed in blood was seen lying before 
the door. Pierre Bonaparte had fired on the seconds sent by Rochefort. The 
public indignation was extreme. The funeral took place on the twelfth. 
Beneath a sullen grey sky a sombre crowd of two hundred thousand persons 
passed along the streets of NeuiUy, following the corpse to the cemeteiy, 
and returned to Pans m a long procession through the Champs Elysees, 
singing the Marseillaise and led by Rochefort. The government had called 
out the troops, and a trifle would have sufficed to turn that day into one of 
revolution or of a terrible massacre. When the crowd reached the place de la 
Concorde, where the police were drawn up, 


it dispersed on the advice of those who ^ u 
had most influence over it. 


Soon afterwards, Pierre Bonaparte, who was tried by a special court (the 
high 


court of Tours), was acquitted. The death W’WtV/’ 
of Victor Noir and the acquittal of Prince 
Pierre formed an inauspicious opening for W 


the liberal empire However, the decree » 


was bemg prepared which was to make 

known what reforms had been made in 

the constitution in the mterests of lib-f’ 

erty. These reforms went no further / 

than giving the senate and the legisla-I V 

tive body the right of taking the in- ^ j/l 
itiative in matters of legislation; fixing | 

the categories whence the emperor might 7 I / ‘ 
draw the new senators; regulating the 


order of succession to the throne; andde-tuiLE oluvieb 


ciding that any change in the constitution 


should be made by a plebiscite. To begin with, the decree itself was to be 
submitted to the vote of a plebiscite on umversal suffrage. 


‘The nature of these reforms alienated from the liberal empire some of 
those who were inclined to support it, and led to the resignation of two 
ministers, of whom one was Buffet. Notmg seemed to them more opposed 
to liberty tlian the imperial plebiscites, that is, the popular vote on a 
question proposed by the emperor. The people could only say yes or no, and 
no meant a revolution. It was equivalent to putting the government into the 
hands of one man So nothing was really changed and the government was 
still a personal government. After heated debates, in the course of which 
Gambetta delivered what was perhaps his most eloquent speech, the 
plebiscite was pio-ceeded with. The empire, so to speak, put itself to the 
vote. There were 7,500,000 affirmative against 1,500,000 negative votes. 
The public considered that the empire was firmly established, and it was 


destmed to fall in two months and four days! The government had perhaps a 
clearer insight. To ask of the peace-loving people who compose the mass of 
the country, ‘ Yes or No, do you wish to overthrow me?” is a sm-e way of 
gaining the votes of many people, whose support in time of peril would be 
more than doubtful. Only determined and invincible enemies will vote 
against you. In fact, a 
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million and a half contrary votes out of a total of 9,000,000 was s, large per- 
centage. It is said that the emperor was very anxious about tie votes of the 
army, which had included a great many noes. 


CAUSE OF THE FEA“‘CO-PRU8SIAN WAR 


The plebiscite had the most unexpected results — the imperial government 
determined to seek in victory the power it had lost. The idea was to render 
the dynasty strong enough to ensure to the son the inheritance of his father’s 
empire. “This is my war,” said the empress So the conflict be-tw’een France 
and Prussia, which had been threatening Europe for four years, broke out. 
The immediate cause was as follows* There had been a revolution in Spain, 
and Queen Isabella had been expelled. General Prim, however, had no 
intention of establishing a republic, and soon it became known that the 


crown had been offered to a Hohenzollem, a prince of the Prussian royal 
family. This would be a most unacceptable addition to the power of Prussia. 
France protested.’ Prussia gave way and the prince renounced the crown, or 
rather his father renounced it for him. 


The whole affair seemed ended when suddenly a rumour was spread that 
the king of Prussia had grossly insulted the French ambassador, Benedetti. 
The king had refused to receive him. This was stated on the authority of a 
German paper.® Benedetti had been sent to wring from the Prussian long, 
at Ems, not only a promise that the prince should not take the Spanish 
crown, but also a positive order forbidding him to do so. This was too 
humiliating to endure, and the king refused. Benedetti was then sent to 
demand a personal letter of good will to France. William, angered, refused 
to receive him at all. An oral tradition states that the king’s lanmage was 
such, according to Seignobos,” that no one would even dare to publish it.® 


The French ministers, fimde Ollivier and Gramont, declared in the chamber 
that war was necessarJ“ Thiers and the republicans strongly protested. In 
the midst of the tumult they repeated that France shovild have satisfaction, 
and demanded the telegram * in which her ambassador stated that he had 
been insulted. The majority overwhelmed them with abuse, especially 
Thiers, who persisted energetically in his protests. They called him 
“6migr6!” and “traitor!” amid scenes of incredible violence and disorder. 
Commissioners w’ere appointed who alone were to ask and hear the 
necessary explana-tions. “They returned, asserting that they had seen 
evidence that w’ar was inevitable and declarmg that the army was in a good 
state. It was proved later that they had seen nothing at aU. Marshal 
Leboeuf, when asked, “Is the army ready?” replied: “There is not so much 
as the button of a gaiter wanting.” The war was voted. 


Bismarck had led France to the point he wished Thoroughly acquainted 
with the wretched state of her army, and knowing what passions and what 
interests at the Tuileries would be sure to urge on a war, he had been 
sufficiently artful to persuade the king of Prussia to yield to her on one 
point after another, so as to incite her government to declare war, after 
Aving, in the eyes of Europe, deprived her of all reasonable pretexts for 
such a course.® 


* Tt was said that France could not tolerate the revival of the empire of 
Charles V. The Germans protested that the sovereignty was a pnvate family 
affair of the Hohenzollems. 


[l It 18 now definitely known that Bismarck himself had this telegram sent, 


and suppressed certam modifymg words purely for the purpose of goading 
France to make the first declaration of war 1 
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CHAPTER VI 


‘THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 
[1870-1871 AD] 
°x 


Th? catastrophe of 1870 seemed to those Mho mnitnessed it to tell of more 
than the vileness of an administration . in England, not less than m 
Germany, voices of inflnence spoke of the doom that had overtaken the 
depravity of a sunken nation , of the triumph of simple manlinhss, Gw- 
fearing virtue itself, in the victories of the German army. There’ may have 
been truth in this , } et it would require a nice moral discernment to appraise 
the exact degeneracy of the French of 1870 from the French of 1854 who 
bumbled Russia, or from the French of 1859 who triumphed at Solfenno , 
and it would need a very comprehensive acquaintance with the lower forms 
of human pleasure , to judge in what degree the sinfulness of Paris exceeds 
the sinfulness 


of Berlm Had the French been as strict a race as the Spartans who fell at 
Thermopylae, as devout as the Tyrolese who perished at Sadowa, it is quite 
certain that, with the numbers which took the field against Germany in 
1870, with Napoleon III at the head of affairs and the actual generals of 
1870 m command, the armies of France could not have escaped destruction 


The mam cause of the disparity of France and Germany in 1870 was in 
truth that Prussia had had from 1863 to 1866 a government so strong as to 
be able to force upon its subjects its own gigantic scheme of mihtary 
organisation in defiance of the votes of parliament and of the national will. 
— Fyffe ” 


It might be asked if any nation has the right to say to another nation: *‘ You 
shall not place such and such a person at your head because it is contrary to 
my interests.” Doubtless not, if the principles of international right are 
strictly observed. But in practice this veto has be^n frequently exercised 


under the old regime and since toe Revolution. It was used in 1815 against 
Napoleon and all toe members of Ms family; in 1830 agamst toe duke de 
Nemours, elected king of toe Bel^ns by toe congress. The imperial 
government was in fact justified in opposing an election that it considered 
dangerous to ite. But was this danger worth avoiding at the rtek of war 
with Ger-147 
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many? A serious question this, that could only be answered by casting a 
glance at the respective positions of the different European states. 


The time had gone by when France was cited as the most considerable of 
the European powers, when the vast German Confederation represented 
only inert strength and when neither Italy nor Germany existed The past 
sixteen years had seen many changes United Italy and United Germany now 
formed two states of the first rank to the east and southeast of France, and 
Austria was no longer a counterbalance to the aggrandisement of Prussia 
These changes were enough to engage the serious attention of the imperial 
government. France — with England in the north, Prussia in the east, and 
Italy in the southeast, three not very reliable friends — had had till now 
nothing to fear on her southwestern frontier; for it was not probable that in 
case of war Spain would go against her. Would matters be the same after the 
realisation of Prim’s plan? With a Hohenzollern on the Spanish throne 
would not France be obliged in ca.se of war to keep a standing army of one 
hundred thousand men at the foot of the P 3 Tenees? This contingency 
threatened the interests of France too much for her government to neglect 
Tna. kin g great efforts to obtain the abandonment of the candidature of 


Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern Doubtless Napoleon II could have 
attained Ins end had he simply submitted the question to the great powers in 
diplomatic form, but it was evident from the beginning of this question that 
the emperor had two ends in view; that of suppressing the candidature, and 
that of obtaming a moral advantage over his adversary — in fact, of 
humiliating him 


THE PREPAREDNESS OF FRANCE 


Was France as ready as the minister of war had said? The Situation de 
I’Empvre, distributed among the deputies the 1st of November, 1869, is the 
“best answer to this question. 


This document gives the effective of the army on the 1st of October as 
follows - Home troops, 350,000 men; Algiers, 64,000 men; Papal States, 
5,000 men; total, 434,000 men, from which must be deducted men absent 
for leave for various causes, about one hundred thousand of whom would 
reduce the available number to 325,000. The effective of the reserve was 
212,000 m all, for the standing army, and the reserve 617,000 men The 
mobile national guard, whose duty it was to defend the fortresses and the 
interior, included five classes, of which the effective amounted to 560,000 
men. These added to the regulars and the reserves gave, on paper, a grand 
total of 1,200,000 fightmg men, but on the lists were a large number of non- 
capables. The mobile national guards did not know how to use a gun, and 
the organisation of the staffs was in a very primitive sti^e. At the beginning 
of the campaign, the emperor could only rely on the standing array and the 
reserve, forming an effective of 547,000 men, according to the Situation de 
VEmjnre; but according to the war office, 642,000, from which must be 
deducted the 75,000 young soldiers of the 1869 contmgent who were not 
incorporated until the 1st of August. 


The number of men at the immediate disposition of the government w^as 
567,000. 393,500 with the fla^; 61,000 ex-soldiers in the reserve having on 
an average four months’ drill in the barracks, but who, for the greater part, 
had not had sufficient time to familiarise themselves with the handling of 
the chassepot, The total of 393,500 men with the flag furnished by the war 


David’s next task was to put down Saul’s successor, Eshbaal or Ishbosheth, 
and to conquer what remained to this weakling of Saul’s realm. That more 
blood was shed than our texts allow, may be assumed. The legend-makers 
idealised David, but the historian is bound to go behind the legend. The 
epithets hurled at David by Shimei, according to 2 Samuel xvi. 7, must have 
something more for their justification than the concession professedly made 
by David to the vengeance of the Gibeonites (2 Samuel xxi. 1-14) ; and the 
strange legend of the destruction of Benjamin in Judges xx., xxi., is 
probably a disguise of an historical fact which took place later than the 
period assumed in the legend. Both Benjamin and parts of the Negeb had to 
be won by force, and from the nature of the case, as well as from the fact 
that Saul’s general and relative, Abner, took the side of Eshbaal, we may 
assume that this war lasted for some time. What took place in the large part 
of Palestine, which did not, so far as we can be said to know, enter into the 
dominion of Saul, we would gladly be able to tell, but the traditions have 
faded away. That David had statecraft as well as great ability in war, may be 
accepted from the tradition, and the advantages of unity may have been 
patent to tribes which had a fertile territory, and were liable to be swept by 
Midianite and Aramaean invasions. Still, fear of David, as well as a regard 
for self-interest, may have contributed to the annexation, as we may fairly 
call it, of central and northern Israel to the empire of the adventurer from 
the Negeb. Probably, however, this event did not take place as soon as the 
present form of our texts suggests ; probably, too, the union of north and 
south was never as close as that which came to exist between Judah, and 
part, at least, of Benjamin. Further investigation may throw some rays of 
light on this subject. 


The ckass/ot ‘was a hreechloadiB“ rifle which had been recently 
introduced ®1 
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office had been formally contested by Le Constitutionnel on the monmig of 
the plebiscite. It was in vain that the government organ, ie Peuple Frai%onw, 
invoked against the assertions of its fellow journal “our admirable rules of 
accounts which do not admit of fictitious expenses figurmg on the budget.” 
Very little trust was placed m these imaginary rules when it was seen that 
immense sums, such as those expended tor experiments in the workshops of 
Meudon, and for the construction of official residences for marshals at the 
centres of the great military commands, had been spent without leaving any 
trace in the budget. The government cut short the polemic between Le 
Constitutionnel and Le Peuple Franrms on this delicate question. But it was 
none the less proved, even in admitting the exactitude of the ministerial 
statement as to the number of men with the flag, that the total number of 
forces that France could bring into the field m the first months of the war 
would not exceed 567,000, from which it was necessary to deduct 36,000 
absent from the ranks, includmg those undergomg punishment, those in the 
remount department, with the ambulance corps, 13,000 of the armed police, 
28,000 in military depots, 78,000 m garrison in the fortresses, 50,000 in 
Algiers — that is, 231,000 for the interior and Algiers. There remained 
336,000 men to oppose the 500,000 whom Prussia could bring mto the field 
at the beginning of hostilities. Nevertheless, Marshal Lebceuf continually 
lepeated that the army was quite ready. This me.xplicable and fatal 
assurance caused despair to those who knew the truth and who vamly did 
all they could to make it known c 


The eminent field-marshal Von Moltke ^ estimates the French army as riot 
more than about three hundred thousand men, who intended to make 
surprise attacks on various portions of Prussia, but who were prevented by 
impossibilities of transportation, and compelled to fight on their own soil 
and m great disorganisation and unfitness for the field. He sets the German 
force at a total of 484,000, of which 100,000 were not for the first three 
weeks ^ available owing to the lack of transportation facilities Von Moltke 
describes* his guiding principles as a determination to keep his forces 
compact and numerically superior wherever engaged, and to strike for the 
heart of France — Paris. 


Fuller details of the Prussian side of the war will be found in a later volume 
on Gorman history. The swift movement of the unprepared French troops 
was not permitted to upset Von Moltke’s plans, nor the first minor French 
success to cause any discouragement in the great victory planne4® long and 
with a scientific completeness that has since remained as the mo®”’ for 
modern warfare “ 


OPENING OF THE WAR (JULY, 1870) 


On the 20th of July, Ollivier read before the legislature the declaration of 
war. The enthusiasm had already begun to abate. The majority r^ mamed 
silent. In the evening a large crowd of men descended to the place-‘ de la 
Bastille, crying “ Vive la paix<” A struggle occurred ontheboulevai#,; 
Bonne-Nouvelle between this party and the crowd ivho were crying 
Berlin!” The police intervened and made several arrests. ‘ 


The emperor conferred the regency on the empress as in 1859 at the 
commencement of the war with Italy. But under what different 
circumstances! In 1859 Napoleon III had left the Tuileries in an open 
carriage in the midst of an enthusiastic, ardent crowd who greeted him with 
acclamations for the first and last time since the re-establishment of the 
empire In 1870, on July 28th, he left St, Cloud, going round Paris without 
entering it, and taking 
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the route to Metz. He dared not at this solemn moment face the people, 
who, he pretended, load forced him into the war. He was even then out of 
the fight, in spirit as well as in body, and seemed to have a presentiment that 
he would never return.e 


Engagements between outposts and scouting parties had already begun on 
July 19th. They were particularly severe at Saarbrucken on August 2ud, 
where 1,000 men (1 battalion of fusiliers and 3 squadrons of ulans) were 
stationed imder Lieutenant-Colonel von Pestel. In order to reconnoitre the 
strength of the enemy and to be able to send a telegram of victory to the 
impatient Parisians, Napoleon commanded the advance of General 
Frossard’s corps and began on the 2nd of August the so-called battle of 
Saarbrucken with 30,000 men against 1,000. The latter were commanded on 
that day by General Count Gneisenau. Napoleon himself and his son were 
present during this engagement, Napoleon desiring to judge for himself the 
superiority of the chassepots and the effectiveness of the mitrailleuses. The 
Fiench, being massed on the heights of Spicheren w’hich surround the left 
side of the valley of the Saar, opened fire with 23 guns on the unfortified 
town and the troops began to advance. General Gneisenau withdrew in 
order, after three hours’ resistance, to the right bank of the Saar, and went 
into bivouac several miles northwest of Saarbrucken, having placed a small 
force at the town of Sankt Johann, and at the railway station. Towards 
evening General Frossard entered Saarbrucken,’ but soon returned to the 
heights, not daring to venture pursuit The Prussians lost in this battle, in 
which mainly the artillery took part, 4 officers and 79 men; the French, 6 
officers and 80 men A telegram announcmg victory was immediately sent 
off to Paris, telling of the “baptism of fire” of the prince imperial and his 
wonderful calmness and presence of mmd. Pans was insane with joy, the 
press adding to the general exultation by fantastic perorations, describing 
the army of the Rhme as already before Mamz, and greeting this “glorious 
military achievement as a sign of the beginning of a new period in history.” 


The dream was soon at an end; on the 4th of August the crown prince of 
Prussia crossed the French borders and attacked Weissenburg on the little 
river Lauter. Here stood the advance-guard of MacMahon, General Abel 


Douay’s division defending the town and the well-fortihed Gaisberg with 11 
battalions and 4 batteries The town was carried by combined Prussian and 
Bavarian batteries, and the Gaisberg by 16 batteries composed of Prussians 
alone General Douay was killed. The loss on the French side was about 
1,200 dead and wounded, and 1,000 not wounded taken prisoners, among 
wffiom were 30 officers What was left of the French contingent retreated to 
Worth. The Germans lost 91 officers and 1,460 men The regiment of royal 
grenadiers alone lost 23 officers and 329 men The gieatest prize captured 
was one Fiench cannon.’ 


THE BATTLES OF WORTH AND SPICHEREN 


On the 5th of August MacMahon occupied Worth and began to fortify the 
heights to the west of Saarbrucken as well as the villages of Froschweiler 


* The town was left in ruins , tlie Oennans remembered this later on to 
justify their incendiarism — Delobb « 


” Aside from the moral effect of this real German victory, the Lauter line 
was thenceforward in their h an ds and tho door of Alsace wide open The 
death of the intrepid Abel Douay also produced a most profound impression 
over the whole country.— Boiniors./ 
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and Elsasshausen. Here he intended to repulse the advance of the crown 
prince, which he expected about the 7th of August. In order to be able to do 
this he tried to add to his force that of General Felix Douay stationed at 
Belfort and Mulhausen, and that of General Failly stationed at Bitsch. But 
only one division of the former arrived in time; and of the other, the 
division sent to his aid arrived on the battle-field on the evening of August 
6th, after MacMahon had been defeated, and it could only be used in 


partially covering his retreat. This left MacMahon with only 45,000 men to 
oppose to the entire army of the crown prince.’ 


It had been the intention of the crown prince not to force the decisive battle 
before the 7th of August, because he could not make a concerted attack 
with his combined five corps before that time. But when on the forenoon of 
the 6th of August the advance-guard of the fifth corps became entangled in 
a most violent engagement with the enemy, while a Bavarian corps on the 
right and the 11th corps rushed to the rescue, there seemed no alternative 
but to continue the battle and throw as many troops as possible into the 
menaced positions. In this maimer the decisive battle of Worth resulted 
from a skirmish of scouts of the advance-guard, in which gradually eveiy 
other corps or division except the Baden division took part. The battle raged 
most fiercely round the well-fortified village of Froschweiler after Worth 
and Elsasshausen had been taken. After this also had fallen and the attack of 
the French cuirassiers had been repulsed, MacMahon’s army, panic- 
stricken, fled — part to the passes of the Vosges, part towards Strasburg and 
Bitsch. The fugitives were closely pursued on this and the following day. 
Many were the trophies of the day: 200 officers and 9,000 men taken 
prisoners, 1 eagle, 4 Turco banners, 28 cannon, 5 mitrailleuses, 23 wagons 
of guns and other arms, 125 other wagons, 1,193 horses, and the military 
chest containing 222,000 francs in gold About 6,000 men were kiHed on 
the French side. The Germans lost 489 officers and 10,153 men. Among the 
severely wounded was Lieutenant-General von Bose, commander of the 
11th corps; while Lieutenant-General von Kirchbach, commander of the 5th 
corps, had a less serious wound. On the battle-field where the victorious 
army bivouacked arose during the night the melody of the hymn, “Nun 
danket Alle Gott,” sung by thousands of voices and played on hundreds of 
instruments 


The fugitive Marshal MacMahon arrived with part of his army in Zabern on 
the morning of August 7th and marched thence to Chdlons, whither also the 
corps of Generals Douay and Failly were drawn. A new army was to be 
formed here. Northern Alsace lay defenceless before the victorious army of 
the crown prince. The Baden division was ordered to proceed to Strasburg 
The cavalry of that division had already taken Hagenau on the 7th of 
August; on the 8th and 9th of August the whole division was massed before 


the citadel of Strasburg and the commander. General Uhrich of Pfalzburg, 
asked to surrender. Upon his refusal a special beleaguering corps were 
formed, comprising the Baden division, one Prussian reserve division, and 
the Garde-Landwehr division. They were placed under the command of 
General Werder and closely surrounded the city from the 14th of August. 
On the 8th of August the crown prmce withdrew with the remainder of the 
third army, and inarched through the undefended passes of the Vosges. He 
also had the fimn.11 neighbouring fortifications of Lichtenberg and 
Lutzelstein taken Wurtemberg troops, and that of Marsal by the Bavarians; 
Bitsch and Pfalz- 


e AccordiDP’ to Canoiwe o he had less than 38,000 against the crowu 
prince’s 115,000. 
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burg were blockaded. He entered Nancy on August 16th, where he 
remained seA“eral days awaiting definite news ot events on the Saar and 
Moselle. 


A second victory ivas achieved on August Gth, at Sjnchercn This battle was 
also not the result of strategic manccuvie.s, but of a misunderstanding. 
According to Moltke’s plan, Frossard’s corps, stationed on the heights of 
Spicheren, was to be foiced to letreal by a simultaneous attack in the rear by 
the 1st and 2nd armies at Forbach and Saargemund Should it resist, it was 


to be crushed by the overwhelming forces. tVhen, in the forenoon of 
August Gth, generals Kameke and Rheinbaben of the 1st and 2nd armies 


arrived with their troops, relying on the reports of the scouting troops that 
Frossard’s corps was retreatmg, they, wishmg to harm the defeated army as 
much as possible, made an attack, drove the enemy back to the steep, 
wooded heights of Spicheren, and saw only then that they had the w’hole of 
the hostile corps before them As they did not hold it compatible with 
honour to surrender the territory once taken and to retreat to the other bank 
of the Saar, Kameke’s division had to contend for three hours against three 
divisions of the French, which had a strong artillery and were favoured by a 
remarkably good position Not until three o’clock did reinforcements of the 
two armies gradually arrive on the battle-field, after w’hich twenty-seven 
thousand Germans fought against forty thoasand French. Finally several 
battalions were successful in climbing the heights and even bringing twelve 
cannon with them The determination and endurance of the soldiers was 
wonderful. The Brandenburg regiment of grenadiers alone lost thirty-five 
officers and 771 men. The battle seemed to centre at the summit of the 
heights. Suddenly Glumer’s division advanced on the left wmg and 
completely routed it, menacing the line of retreat of the enemy which now 
took place, culminating in panic in some instances The coi-ps withdrew by 
wimy of Forbach and Sankt Avoid or by Saargemund towards Metz . 
Bazaine’s corps, which was stationed only 


seven or eight miles from the scene of action, did the same, without commg 
to Frossard s assistance. In consequence of their unfavourable position the 
VK^rss had greater losses than the vanquished. The Germans lost 223 
oflB.cers and 4,648 men, while the French according to their own account 
lost 249 offi^rs and 3,829 men, of whom about two thousand were captured. 


The victors advanced on the 7th of August, seizing great quantities of 
provision m Forbach, besieged Sankt Avoid, making incursions almost as 
mr as Metz. The army of Prince Charles also marched, traversing the Rhine 
Palatmate partly by way of Saarbrucken, partly mo Saargemund, in the 
direction of Metz. Receiving the news of this victory, the king of Prussia 
left MaiM on August 7th, arrivmg in Saarbrucken on the 9th, and in Sankt 


Avoid on tne 11th, and issued a proclamation to the FrcTich nation in which 
he 


Officer of Hussars (French; 
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declared that he was carrying on war with the army of France, not with her 
citizens, whose peisons and belonging should be secure as long as they 
themselves refrained from practismg hostilities against the German troopsA 


BAZAINE AT METZ 


The general opinion in the circle of Marshal Bazaine and the emperor was 
that the idea of givmg battle in Lorraine must be abandoned, the Moselle 
repassed as quickly as possible, MacMahon’s army rallied, and Metz, 
reduced to its own forces, must stop a part of the German troops, while a 
mass of 250,000 men must oppose the invasion either at Verdun, Chalons, 
or even 


nearer to Pans Would this plan, 
certainly a most prudent one, have j | 


saved France? WeU-known German authorities are agreed in thinking it 
would have been very dangerous for Germany; that Moltke was much 
occupied m preventmg it, that Marshal MacMahon and the general officers 


who commanded in Pans thought the plan good, and that m any case the 
danger of allowmg the only French organised army to stay near Metz ivas 
obvious. 


In the campaign we are entering on, the chief problem for the French was to 
recross the Moselle immediately and rapidly overtake the Prussians on the 
Verdun and ChMons route; for the Germans, to hinder the enemy’s march, 
to cross the Moselle to the south of Metz, and to occupy the approach by 
which Marshal Bazaine must unite his troops with those of Marshal 
MacMahon 


Time was lost between the 11th and i3th discussmg the possibilities of a 
battle or retreat. On the latter date Bazaine took definite command and 
decided to retreat. But, whether owing to physical fatigue, mcapacity, or 
crimmal indifference, he did not devote aU his energies to hastening the 
passage of the Moselle and the occupation of the Verdun route The curious 
mcertitude of his projects, his mysterious attitude, give support to the belief 
that he had determmed from the beginnmg to allow himself to be blockaded 
near Metz. But with what object? Had he even an object? ‘ c 


It is difficult to understand the extreme prudence of the armies of Steinmetz 
and Frederick Charles (nephew of the king of Prussia) after the b/tle of 
Spicheren. It must be supposed that this easy victory surprised the Germans, 
and that at the beginnmg of the campaign the system of spies was 


P The French view of his conduct is that he meant to keep this army intact 
in orfer th^ afterwards, m coniunction with the Germans as his accomplices, 
he might secure, vath a fresh military coup d’Stat, the imperial rule over 
France Whatever he may have meant, the Germans had no intention of 
intrusting the fortress of France to him. — Kirciini. J 


MAnSBAn Bazaine 
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less well organised than at the end. It was only on the 13th of August that 
the grand army, with the king and Von Moltke, arrived at Hemy, on the 
route from Falkenberg to Metz, and Prince Frederick Charles had scarcely 
left Saargemund. The advance-guard of the first army bore, on the mornmg 
of the 14th, towards Pange, and saw that the French army, in part at least, 
was still on the right bank of the Moselle. Then Von Moltke stopped the 
manoeuvres, which might have destroyed or at least annulled “the French 
army of the Rhme,” as Bazaine’s army was henceforth called 


On the 14th the passage of the French army began at last; generals Goltz 
and Manteuffel attacked Castagny’s division of the 3rd corps, which was 
still at Colombey But to all appearances the combat was favourable to the 
French, w’ho attributed to themselves a victory which they called the battle 
of Bomy or Pange. The Germans, however, equally considered the victory 
theirs, an assumption founded on the fact that the French army had been 
delayed crossmg the river. The battle on the 14th had allowed Frederick 
Charles to hasten his march, and in the evening his advance-guard reached 
Pont-\-Mousson — that is, the point where the second German army 
crossed the Moselle, a crossing made practicable bj’/ the incredible 
carelessness of the commander-in-chief, who had left the bridges standing. 
The Prussians had lost nearly 5,000 men, the French 3,600 


However, the French could now continue their march without mterruption, 
it was not concluded till the morning of the 15th on the trunk road of the 
two Verdun routes. The staff did not know that two other roads forked off 
between Conflans and Rezonville So the highroad from Metz to Gravelotte, 
between two rows of houses, was the scene of ine.xtricable confusion, 
innumerable wagons encumbered the route and the emperor’s household 
constantly interrupted the march The uncertainty in commands had a very 
clear influence in these disastrous delays 


BEVOLT FROM DAVID 


Two revolts are recorded as having occurred in the latter part of David’s 
reign. In both cases the narratives have to be closely and critically 
examined. At the present stage of the inquiry it appears that the rebellion of 
Sheba is wrongly connected with the revolt of Absalom, and occurred at an 
earlier part of David’s reign. David had probably not as yet succeeded in 
crushing the independent spirit of the Benjamites, and Sheba, who was 
sheikh of the important clan (it was Saul’s clan) of the Bicrites, raised the 
standard of revolt supported not only by the Bicrites, but to some extent by 
the Israelitish inhabitants of Maacah in the Negeb (2 Samuel xx. 14). What 
he aimed at was probably a revival of the kingdom of Saul, and a definite 
renunciation of the ambitious scheme of a Palestinian empire. His attempt, 
however, failed. The revolt of Absalom was similar, but its chief supporters 
were not in Benjamin (which, indeed, had most probably by this time been 
subjugated), but in Judah. This tribe was, no doubt, the creation of David, 
but the elements which had been combined with the old clan of Judah, 
being Calebite or Jerahmeelite, still felt the keenest interest in the country to 
the south of Palestine called the Negeb, and when Absalom, the child of a 
northern 
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Arabian mother, adopted their aspirations as his own, the whole Israelitish 
population of the Negeb flocked to his standard. This well-conceived plan, 
however, which probably presupposes further successful warfare of David 
against the southern Aram (z.«., the Jerahmeelites in and near the Negeb), 
was also doomed to failure. 


BATTLE OF MARS-LA-TOUR 


Marshal Bazaine did not seem verj-anxious to leave Metz All his 
movements were duected, greatly to the astonishment of those around him, 
so as to keep open commimications with that city, and he did not seem to 
consider it possible that the Prussians would intercept his route to Verdun 
The retreat was not really begim again until the morning of the 16th of 
August 


Marshal Bazaine had been warned of hostile parties towards Gorze, but he 
did not verify this, findmg himself confirmed m his suspicion that the 
Prussians wanted to slip in between the French army and Metz. He 
therefore kept the imperial guard at Gravelotte, with General Bourbaki, so 
as to fortify his left, which still lay at Metz at Fort St. Quentin. The halt 
having been called, the generals De Forton and Murat of the advance-guard 
at Mars-la-Tour had prepared for breakfast, when suddenly shells fell m the 
midst of their men. The disorder caused by this surprise had a deplorable 
result; it allowed the Prussians, in spite of inferior numbers, to occupy both 
sides of the Verdun route Then the Prussian corps, directed by Frederick 
Charles, turned back on ‘ionville, where Canrobert, by his energetic 
resistance, supported by Frossard, stayed the onslaught which gave to the 
Prussians possession of Mars-la-Tour and Tronville. But Marshal 
Canrobert, left to his own resources, was obliged to give up Vionville to the 
enemy Nevertheless he remained unshaken at Rezonville. 


The centre of the French army now found itself in a very favourable 
position, and towards three o’clock General Ladmirault succeeded in 
Sweeping 
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the Verdun route between Rezonville and Vionville. But at this moment 
several of Steinmetz’s fresh divisions bore down on Gravelotte — that is, 
on Bazaine’s left. The attack was so sudden and unforeseen that Marslial 
Bazaine ran personal risks and was only saved by a charge of his staff. 
Fearing to have to support the assault of an entire army on this side, he 
entuely stopped the offensive movement on his right. 


At half past four, two fresh corps, commanded by Frederick Charles in 
person, came out from Gorze in front of RezonvDle, forming an assaultmg 
line of eighty thousand men The capture of Rezonville would have ended 
the battle and would have led to the dispersion of Bazaine’s army — 
perhaps its capitulation, but, after three hours of repeated attacks, the 
Prussians renounced the idea of overthi owing Canrobert and Ladmiraiilt, 
and at nme o’clock in the evening Prince Frederick Charles ordered the 
firing to cease. 


The magnificent moonlight which succeeded this terrible twelve hours’ 
battle shone on twenty thousand dead in a line of ten kilometres. The 
Prussians lost about ten thousand men, the French nearly as many. At Mars- 
la-Tour and at Tronville, the Germans held the road from Verdun to 
Fresnes-en-Woevre, but, m spite of the mistakes of the head of the French 
army, they had not been able to concentrate a sufficient force to render their 
advantage decisive, 


BATTLE OF ST. PRIVAT 


But to carry out the necessary operations, which had become so difficult. 
General Bazaine required abnegation, audacity, and energy to inspire his 

soldiers, who were fatigued by a terrible battle but ready for any sacrifice 
when supported by the moral superiority of their chief. 


The whole army was prepared to make a new move forward early on the 17 
th The fatigues of the day sufiiciently explain the inactivity of the night, 
although the Prussians were taking advantage of the respite to accumiuate 
forces beyond Mars-la-Tour. It was, then, a cruel disappointment for the 
soldiers to be ordered to go back to Metz 


These positions, defended by 120,000 men of tried valour, by forts, and 500 
cannon, were excellent with regard to Metz, but of little value if it was 
intended to take the first opportunity of leaving the town in order to escape 
the blockade — “which was the enemy’s evident intention. The 17th was 
occupied entirely in taking up their position, and the Prussians profited by 
it. ‘The two German armies h^ throw’n eight corps to the north of Mars-la- 
Tour, 180,000 infantry, 25,000 horses, and 700 cannon Instead of rushing m 
pursuit of the French after the battle of the 16th, they had continued 
systematically and without disorder their flanking movement. 


The inaction of Marshal Bazaine allowed them to continue their march until 
mid-day on the 18th, and when they attacked the French positions from 
Gravelotte to Roncourt, the army of the Rhine no longer h^ simply to keep 
open its last issuing point, but to reopen it in the midst of an innumerable 
mass of men Marshal Bazaine did not believe in a serious attack. All that 
day he remained at headquarters without rejoining in the battle. He Would 
not admit that the Prussians could so rapidly throw on his extreme right 
sufficient forces to obstruct the Montmedy road on the north. 


But Marshal Moltke joined the king at Ste. Marie-aux-Ch5nes and 
concentrated all his energy on the position of St. Privat-larMontagne, 
defended by Marehal Canrobert. There for two hours, from five to seven in 
the evening, the marshal repulsed most furious attacks from the Germans; 
thrusting thein bp’AdloTipf from the heii’Ahts and decimating, under 
William’s very eyes, one of 
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the regiments of the Prussian guaicl — that of the queen— commanding on 
foot in the foiemost ranks, and forcing Mol Ike himself to take command of 
the Pomeranian fusiliers to prevent a panic caused by the rout of a part of 
his cavalry. But, at seven o’clock. Marshal Moltke, anxious for the 
consequences which the prolonged resistance of Canrobert might bring 
about, united 90,000 men at St Privat, and by a long and winding march led 
the 12th corps (Saxons) to Roncourt, northeast of the position occupied by 
the 6th corps of the French, 240 cannon immediately opened a terrible fire 
on these 25,000 heroic soldiers, who, smce two o’clock, had supported the 
principal hre of the enemy As so often happened in this unhappy war, 
ammunition was lacking to the 6th corps; Marshal Canrobert, however, 
remained at his post, and when the Saxons appeared on the northeast to 
combine their attack with that of the Prussians, they were obliged to support 
a terrible fight before seizmg St Privat. 


Then the marshal was obliged to beat a retreat, Bazaine, informed of this, 
could not contain his astonishment. Instead of a battle of the advance-guard, 
he had sustained a complete defeat He could hardly believe the reports, and 
gave oiders to the Picard brigade of the imperial guard to go to the front. 
But it was too late. The necessary movement at last ordered could not 
prevent the Prussians from passing Amanvillers; they had, moreover, lost 
20,000 men; the French 18,000, of whom 2,000 were made prisoners. 
Nothmg now could hinder Marshal Moltke from interposing a circle of 
250,000 men between the only organised army of France and the rest of the 
country. 


This conclusion of the battles under the walls of Metz had another 
disastrous result — that of leaving MacMahon exposed to the crowoi 
prince’s army, which was now free from all anxiety with regard to Bazame./ 


CONFUSION AT PARIS 


The news of the battles before Metz produced great confusion in Paris. On 
the 17th of August, following the advice of General Schmitz, the emperor 
appomted as governor of Pans General Trochu, who alone could prevent a 
revolt which threatened. A new army had been forming at Chalons, of 
which MacMahon took command Count Palikao ‘ wished MacMahon to 
join Bazaine, but MacMahon telegraphed the minister that he did not know 


where to find Bazaine and that he wished to remain at Chalons. The 
following day, on account of a false rumour, he suddenly left Chalons and 
took the route to Rheims. 


A council of war took place at Rheims in which Rouher took part and 
insisted on the relief of the army at Metz. The empress and Palikao wished 
this, and in accordance with their desires MacMahon marched towards the 
Maas, where he would join Bazaine at Stenay if the latter could break 
through the enemy’s chain. MacMahon, through delays and the failure to 
receive despatches, did not reach Stenay m time The Germans had occupied 
it, and on the 27th and 29th engagements took place at Buganzy, Novart, 
and Voncgq. The surprise of Failly at Beaumont on the 30th, and the 
retirement of Douay before the Bavarians on August 6th (causing him to be 
replaced by General Wimpfifen), forced MacMahon to retreat to Sedan. On 
the hills about 


[‘ This was Oeneral Cousin-Montauhan who was born in 1796 and won bis 
title^^m his victory over the Chinese at Palikao in 1860 , he had become 
prime minister as weU ol/roinister of war on the fall of Ollivier, August 
9th, 1870, due to the failure of the army He kept his portfoho only until 
September 4th, when the disaster of Sedan overthrew the Second Empire. ] 
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Sedan, MacMahon drew up his forces, with Lebrun commanding the right 
at Bazeilles; Douay the left at Illy and Floing, Ducrot the centre at Moncelle 
and Daigny, and Wimpffen the reserve m the Garenne forest. Against these 
the Prussians and Bavarians advanced with full confidence.*! 


THE BATTLE OF SEDAN (.SEPTEMBER 1ST, 1870) 


Facing all ways, that is, no way, the French army was apparently protected 
on the west by the opening on to the Maas which was soon to enclose its 
ruins. _ Towards Mezieres and south of this road, the road to safety, there 
was nothing, not even a handful of cavalry, to watch the way so clearly 
indicated towards Donchery. 


At half past six m the morning of September 1st, Marshal MacMahon, who 
had gone in the direction of La Moncelle, was severely wounded and had to 
relinquish the command As he knew nothing of the orders given to General 
Wimpffen, he appointed Ducrot to replace him, the latter did not hear of his 
appointment until nearly half past seven 


The new commander-in-chief Ducrot 7 declares that he “liad received no 
instructions whatever from the marshal ” He was in entire ignorance of his 
intentions — even of whether he intended to engage in a defensive or 
offensive battle Having to decide at the soonest possible moment, he gave 
immediate orders for the army to concentrate on the plateau, whence it 
would march on M/zi‘res. The retreat was to be carried out in echelon 
beginning from the right 


Between half past eight and nine in the morning, when in fact the 
movement was in course of execution, General Wimpffen claimed the chief 
command Misled by the success of the 12th corps, which, nevertheless, was 
reduced to the defensive, not believing, from want of knowledge of the 
preceding days, in the serious danger that the flanking movements 
threatened, he stopped the retreat on M6zicres. General Ducrot vainly 
emphasised the importance of retaining the plateau of Illy, when a question 
of life and death was at issue. He was unable to convmce his interlocutor: 
“Tt is not a retreat we want, but a victory’” 


The new commander-in-chief recalled the 12th and 1st corps back to their 
respective positions and ordered “a vigorous forv’ard offensive movement 
on our right ” He hoped, as he afteiwards said, to crush the enemy’s left, 
formed of the two Bavarian coips, and then, having beaten him and driven 
him back on the Maas, to return with the 12th and 1st corps, and, with the 
whole army combined, fight the German right wing. What about the 


enemy’s left wing’ As a general rule, such a scheme is as a last resource 
possible when on both sides the forces are equal, it ought not so much as to 
be dreamed of in face of an army flushed with victory, well led, and with a 
numerical superiority of over one hundred thousand men 


In addition, in this particular instance, the real danger tlireatened from the 
north (the enemy’s left), and the 7th corps in spite of a vigorous resistance 
was powerless to overcome it, more especially as the ruins of the 5th corps 
scarcely counted as a support. The clearest result of the course of action 
taken by General Wimpffen, at a moment when minutes were as precious as 
hours, was a loss of time which assured the ruin of the army by robbing it of 
all chances of escape. Anything was better than Sedan. 


Thajinportant village of Bazeilles, situated at the crossing of the Douzy and 
Sedanmds, by Balan, was destined to play an important part in the defence 
of the valley of the Givonne. Repulsed at first, the Bavarians, reinforced, 
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returned to the attack; from seven o’clock in the morning the battle 
concentrated around the villa Beurmann and m the western end of the 
village. The defenders were compelled to give way little by little before 
superior numbers, and before the conflagrations started by the Bavarians 
They withdrew to Balan; but not all retired. To the north of Bazeilles, in an 
isolated house scarcely fifty metres from the villa Bciumann, a handful of 
men, belonging mostly to the marine infantry, prolonged a hopeless 
resistance, and for a long while braved the furious assaults of the enemy, 
who ended by brmging up artillery. This glorious defence was organised by 


Commandant Lambert, supported by captains Ortus and Aubert.. 
Ammunition being exhausted,’ Lambert had the doors thrown open, and 
with a view of saving the survivors offered himself to the Bavarians. 
Incensed at their losses, they were about to fall upon him, and he owed his 
life only to a captain who made a rampart of his own body. 


The defence of Bazeilles, in which the troops of the Grand-Champ division 
co-operated, cost the marine infantry alone thirty-two officers killed, of 
whom one was lieutenant-colonel and four were battalion leaders. Three 
officers were shot by the Bavarians after defending a house to the very last. 
“Towards mid-day,” the German account says, “ Bazeilles was almost 
entirely m flames.” Not content with using the torch, the Bavarians 
dishonoured their tardy victory by cruelties which they have vainly 
attempted to excuse.® 


From Bazeilles the struggle extended to Balan. The 4th Bavarian division 
(2nd corps) occupied that village only after repelling a particularly stubborn 
resistance from the Carteret-Trecourt brigade, the struggle taking place 
chiefly in the park. 


From ten in the morning, Moncelle, which the French had neglected to 
defend senously, was in the hands of the Saxons. Supported by a battery, 
which at nine o’clock included no less than ninety-six guns, they 
endeavoured to debouch from La Moncelle. The whole morning w’as taken 
up with these attempts, which were vigorously opposed by the Lacretelle 
division. The Saxons succeeded in takmg it, and by eleven o’clock, at the 
moment when Bazeilles was falling, they had gained a permanent footing 
on the right bank of the Givonne, whose crest was qmckly occupied by their 
artillery. An hour earlier Daigny had also fallen into their power. While the 
German artillery was crushmg the French batteries and the defenders of the 
heights, their infantry waited imder cover; when the moment came for 
action it scaled the heights and took possession of them with insigmficant 
loss. 


All these subordinate engagements are dominated in importance by the 
general movement of that part of the 3rd army entrusted with the 
envelopment of the French army. Towards seven o’clock in the mommg, the 
fog havmg lifted, the crown prince had ascertained with certainty, from the 


point of observation he had occupied for the past hour, that the French 
appeared to project the retention of Sedan, on the east of the curve formed 
by the Maas. He issued his orders. 


The German artillery, in keepmg with its principle, boldly outstripped the 
infantry. It established itself on the knoll south of St. Menges between it 


[‘ This is the scene of De Neuville’s famous picture, ” The Last Cartridge ”] 


[ It 19 impossible to describe or even to sketch with any precision the series 
of confused eiAagements m tim woods of Garenne Cannon without wheels, 
caissons abandoned, a flag whose bearer perished gloriously, hundreds of 
men and horses fell into the power of the enemy , the forest was attacked at 
the same time on the north, the east, and the west. Only one French cannon 
stiU fired. It was taken when all its men were lost, A cloud of enemies, 
surging in from all sid, enwrapped this little #wood, and all it contained 
were slain or taken. It was no more a battle, it was a man>hunt — 
Roxjsfikr.’1 
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and Floing, opened fire, and nearer and nearer, by additional arrivals, the 
battery advanced in echelon in the direction of Fleigneux. The French were 
subsequently driven from Floing. 


Towards eleven o’clock General Galliffet received orders from General 
Margueritte to charge, with the squadrons of chasseurs d’ Afrique, the 
companies which, coming down from Fleigneux, had just crossed the 
stream Illy. These were momentarily cheeked in their advance. Towards 


mid-day the envelopment was in full progress. Towards eleven o’clock in 

the evening the 11th corps took Cazal; seventy-one German batteries (426 
guns), massed in four different places, swept in every direction the plateau 
of Illy and subjected the defenders to a cruel experience. 


Not a moment was to be lost. General Ducrot had to act as commander-in- 
chief. He collected all the available artillery on the plateau, and turned it in 
the direction of Fleigneux; he replaced the Pelle and the HeriUer divisions 
on the heights; and lastly ordered the commandant of the division of cavalry 
reserve to charge. 


It was a question of charging in echelon towards the left, and then, after 
having overturned all that were met, to turn to the right in such a way as to 
take all the enemy’s line in flank. This was at about two o’clock. At the 
moment when General Margueritte moved forward to reconnoitre the 
ground and the enemy’s position, he was severely wounded. His tongue was 
injured, and when he arrived at the head of his division, he could only point 
with his arm to indicate the direction of the movement. Led by the gesture, 
the cavalry hurled themselves on Floing. 


Thereupon, under the shelter of the artillery, heroic charges succeeded one 
another. These movements were carried out under the most deplorable 
disadvantages of ground but “ with remarkable vigour and entire devotion,” 
accordmg to the Prussian account. The first charge came to grief — another 
was immediately made: “The honour of the army demands it,” said General 
Ducrot, and new squadrons dashed forward. But in vain. Sabred, for the 
moment dispersed, the enemy’s skirmishers fell back on the second line. 
Against this, complete and supported on its wings by squares, the reiterated 
desperate efforts of the squacfrons were utterly broken, and their ruins 
dispersed in all directions. 


We may easily understand and repeat the exclamation, “What brave men!” 
which King WiUiam made at this splendid sight. The Prussian account 
itself has said: “Although success did not result from the efforts of these 
brave squadrons, although their heroic attempts were powerless to thwart 
the catastrophe m which the French army was already irretrievably 
involved, that army is none the less entitled to look back with legitimate 
pride on the fields of Floing and Cazal,on which, durmg that memorable 


SOLOMON AND JEROBOAM 


David’s successor, Solomon, reached the throne by a coup d’etat. His IS 
largely due to the energy of the Jerusalem priest, Zadok, who was devoted 
to the service of David’s new sanctuary on Mount Zion. The friendship of 
the priestly party had important results both for Solomon (whom the priests 
of Jerusalem naturally idealised in legend) and for the state, which now 
possessed a sanctuary officially recognised as supreme. The erection of a 
temple required a large supply both of timber and of stone, and our texts 
represent that the timber and the stone came “rom Lebanon by the friendly 
offices of the king of Tyre, to whose territory Lebanon is supposed to have 
belonged. Underneath the present texts, however, we can discern a different 
and much more probable form of text, in which the king whose help is 
requested is the king of Mizzur (the North Arabian land of Muzri), and it is 
also presumably the same king (called in this case the king of Muzri) whose 
daughter became Solomon’s wife. 


day of Sedan, its cavalry succumbed gloriously beneath the blows of a 
victorious adversary.” 


These glorious charges have as an epilogue the heroic attempt with which 
the name of Commandant d’Alincourt is associated Towards three o’clock 
in the afternoon he attempted to cut a way through the enemy’s lines, with a 
squadron of the 1st regiment of cuirassiers. The valiant troop set out from 
the M4zi&res gate and charged into the suburb of Cazd, overturning the 
German soldiers stationed there. But, the alarm once given, the Gernmns 
barred the road with the help of carriages and shot down the cuirassiers, 
whose noble attempt proved abortive; nearly three-quarters of them fell 
here. This is, with the exception of the vigorous attempt on Balan, the only 
real attempt which was made to pierce the circle of iron from the moment 
when it first became complete. 
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All that still remained flowed back under the concentric movement towards 
Sedan, which had already engulfed part of the army. The fire of the Prussian 
batteries was concentrated on the town, torn m all directions by the shells 


At three o’clock, the emperor Napoleon III, who had remained on the 
battle-field until half past eleven, hoisted the w’hite flag Two hours before. 
General Wimpffen had written to him requestmg him to put himself at the 
head of his troops, who would make it a point of honour to cut the way out 
for him. Still followmg his idea of opening a road in the direction of 
Carignan, the general, who with great trouble had gathered together five or 
six thou- .sand men, led them forward and with splendid dash threw himself 


for the first time upon the Bavarians, driving them out of the village of 
Balan. Towards four o’clock he received a suggestion from the emperor to 
treat with the enemy. He declined, and at the head of tw’o or three thousand 
men, this time accompanied by General Lebrun, he made a fresh attempt. 
He could not deploy beyond Balan and finally fell back on Sedan. The 
unfortunate army was done for ? 


In deciding to hoist a flag of truce, Napoleon III understood all the gravity 
of the responsibility he was incurring, and foresaw the accusations of which 
he would be the object. The situation appeared before his eyes in all its 
gravity, and the recollection of a glorious past arose, to augment the 
bitterness by its contrast with the present. How would it be believed that the 
army of Sebastopol and of Solfenno had been obliged to lower its anns? 
How comd it be understood that, enclosed withm a narrow space, the more 
numerous the troops the greater the confusion, and the less possible was it 
to re-establish that order which is indispensable in battle? The prestige to 
which the French army was rightly entitled wns about to vanish all at once, 
in the presence of a calamity that has no equal; the emperor remained alone 
responsible in the eyes of the w’orld for the misfortunes that war brought in 
its tram’ ^ 


THE SURRENDER OF NAPOLEON HI AND THE ARMY 


At five o’clock all was ended The emperor sent the following letter to the 
king of Prussia by one of his aides-de-camp: 


MOJTBIETJR MGS’ FKERE 


Not having succeeded in dj mg in the midst of my troops, nothing remains 
for me but to deliver my sword mto your majesty’s bauds 


The king replied 


While I regret the circumstances in which wo meet, I accept your majesty’s 
sword and beg you to be so good as to name one of your officers furnished 
with full powers to make terms for the capitulation of the army which has 
fought so bravely under your command On my side, 1 have named General 
von Moltke for this purpose 


Napoleon III could surrender his person — “he was no longer a general; it 
was not his work to surrender the army. Another was to be enti’usted with 
this mission Wimpffen, with despair at his heart, was obliged to submit to 1 
He wen^ver to the enemy’s headquarters, to the castle of Bellevue, near 


hours Wimpffen struggled in vain to obtain some modification of the 
conditions which Moltke had fixed. This cold and in- * G calculator, who 
had reduced war to mathematical formulas, was as mcapable of/nerosity 
as of anger. He had decided that the entire army, witfi arms and baggage, 
should be prisoners. 
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Bismarck took part in the conference. He made one remark which has an 
historical importance — General Wimpffen*: has noted it in his book on 
Sedan : “ Prussia will exact as terms of peace, not only an indemnity of four 
billion francs, but Alsace and German Loirame We must have a good, 
advanced strategical line.” “Demand only money,” replied Wimpffen, “ you 
will be sure of peace with us for an indefinite period. If you take from us 
Alsace and Lorraine, you will only have truce for a time; in France, from 
old men down to children, all will learn the use of arms, and millions of 
soldiers will one day demand of you what you take from us ” The speech 


which Wimpffen relates shows the mistake of those who have believed that 
Bismarck did not agree with the military party on the question of Metz and 
Strasburg. 


If his political genius had once hesitated, it hesitated no longer. One of 
General Ducrot’s aides-de-camp, who was present, has quoted Bismarck’s 
remark somewhat differently; but, if the words differ, the sense is the same. 


On September 2nd, at seven o’clock in the morning, Wimpffen called 
together in a coimcil of war the commanders of the army corps and the 
generals of division. The council recognised that; “ face to face with the 
physical un-possibility of continumg the struggle, we were forced to accept 
the conditions which were imposed on us,” Not only were they totally 
enveloped by forces which were now treble theu own (220,- 000 men 
against 80,000), but they had food only for one day. Wimpffen carried his 
signature to the Prussian headquarters. 


Napoleon III had left Sedan before the sittmg of the council of war; he 
hoped to see the king of Prussia before the capitulation was signed and 
persuade William to grant some conces-napoleon in and william i 


sions; but the king avoided this mter— 


view; the emperor only encountered Bismarck, with whom he had a 
conversation in a workman’s small house, near Donchery. This was the 
conclusion of the Biarritz interviews! Napoleon was then sent, with an 
escort of cuirassiers of the Prussian guard, to await his conqueror m a 
chS,teau on the banks of the Maas. ‘There he repeated to William what he 
had just said to Bismarck; that he had not desired war, that public opinion m 
France had forced it upon him. 


“The shame which the defeated emperor brought on him^lf by excusing 
liimBelf at the expense of France in the presence of her victorious enemy 
was the true expiation of December 2nd. No head of a state had_ ever ‘own 
such absence of dignity. The solemn contradiction which Thiers mad^o this 
shameful speech some months later at Bordeaux is well knovm. The 
imperial captive was sent into Germany to the castle of Wilhehnshohe, near 
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Cassel; it was the former residence of his uncle Jerome, during the 
existence of the short-lived kingdom of Westphalia.’ Napoleon III at 
Wilhelmshohe inevitably recalls Napoleon I at Malmaison after Waterloo 
There was one common feature between these two men, otherwise so 
dissimilar they seem^l far less two human souls mortally wounded in the 
reality of their moral life than two actors who had played their parts and 
resigned themselves to quit the stage.® 


The army with all its material was made prisoner of war. Nearly five 
hundred officers consented to give their parole. The others, marshals and 
generals at their head, were left to share in captivity the fate of their soldiers 
The army awaited, in unspeakable privation, on the peninsula of Iges, so 
well named the Camp of Misery, the moment of deppture. 


In round figures the French losses total thus: killed, 3,000; wounded, 
14,000; prisoners taken in battle, 21,000; prisoners by capitulation, 83,000, 
disarmed m Belgium, 3,000; total, 124,000 men. The Germans captured 
besides, one flag, two ensigns, 419 guns and mitrailleuses, 139 garrison 
guns, 1,072 wagons of all descriptions, 66,000 rifles, and 6,000 hoi^s fit for 
serAuce The German army lost 465 officers, of whom 189 were killed, 
including General von Gersdorff, and 8,459 men, of whom 2,832 were 
killed.? 


THE THIRD REPUBLIC PROCLAIMED (SEPTEMBER 4TH, 1870) 


Sedan gave the final blow to the empire. Not even a push was required to 
complete its overthrow. How did the news reach Paris? Nobody knows. A 
vague rumour was spread on the afternoon of September 3rd. In the evening 
one hundred thousand Parisians paraded the streets and went to the house of 
the governor of the city. General Trochu. The chamber held a sitting durmg 


the night There could be nothing more tragic than this sitting. A deathly 
silence prevailed among those official representatives of the empire Jules 
Favre in his voice of brass read out in the midst of this silence a proposition 
of forfeiture. Not a sound, not a murmur was heard. A few hours still 
remained to the empire m which some extreme measure might be tried, but 
nobody thought of such a thing. 


A compact mass of people thronged the place de la Concorde. The bridge 
was guarded and the police of the empire were usmg their weapons for the 
last time _ The crowd, partly by its own force, partly owing to the 
comphcitj’ of the soldiers, managed to clear a passage. A few moments 
after, the chamber was invaded; for the fourth time the people entered the 
Tuileries. 


The republic Avas proclaimed at the H6tel-de-V die, and also a provisional 
goA’Aernment under the name of “goA’emment of national defence.” The 
government consisted of deputies elected in Pans: Jules Simon, Picard, 
Gambetta, Pelletan, Garnier-PagSs, Cremieux, Arago, Glais-Bizoin, and 
Rochefort, with General Trochu as president, Thiers having refused this 
office. The senate had been forgotten, just as m 1848 the chamber of peers 
had been. It was not remembered till the next day. In the evening, m spite of 
the threatened invasion, a profound relief was felt. The boifievards were 
crowded. Improvised chariots bearing inscriptions, and groups of soldiers 
minglmg with the citizens were cheered as they passed. The police had 
disappeared. One of the most festive occasions during the days that 


P September 4th the empress Eugenie fled from Paris and in five days 
landed on the coast of Sngland, wliere slie was joined by her son. They took 
up their residence at Chiselhurst Napoleon II joined them March SOth, 
1871, and whei» he died January 


9th} lo7o 1 
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followed was the return of the exiles. All the great men who were 
welcomed back by then country, Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, Edgar Quinet, 
and Ledru-Rolhn, came to Pans The return of Victor Hugo was a regular 
triumph. 


When the empire fell, France was left unprotected. Of the two armies one 
had been captured at Sedan, and the other was shut up in Metz, whence it 
was to be delivered by treachery. The Germans thought they had nothing to 
do but to make a military excursion into France. 


They were arriving at Paris from two directions — from Soissons and from 
ChAlons. They look/ upon Paris as their last remaining obstacle, and did 
not believe any resistance would be offered In 1814 and 1815 Paris had 
been given up after a few days’ struggle. They could not believe that the 
capital would endure the horrors of a siege It was said to be provisioned for 
one month only, and in 1814 and 1815 the possession of Paris had meant 
the possession of France. Thus the war seemed finished; but it was really 
only begun. 


THE SIEGE OP PARIS 


The government took up its quarters in the capital, resolved to sustain the 
siege It had sent away only its two oldest members, Cr4mieux and Glais- 
Bizoin, who had gone to Tours. In Pans they were hastily preparing the 
defence of the ramparts and the forts, which had been left by the empire in a 
very inefficient state. The national guard was consolidated and provided 
with guns. An attempt was made to reorganise the troops which were 
returning; General Vinoy’s corps, which had reached Sedan too late and had 
made a rapid retreat, some sailors, some of the mobiles, and soldiers from 
here, there, and everywhere wore to form the Parisian army. Trochu was 
commander-in-chief and had under him General Ducrot, who had escaped 
after Sedan, Vinoy, and at the head of the artillery General Fr4bault, who 
had presented to the navy some fine cannon which were now to be of great 
service m the defence of Pans. 


Preparations were hardly completed when the enemy arrived. On the 
heights of Ch&tillon, which was a valuable position for Paris, the Germans 
found no opposition except from some troops who were already 
demoralised, bemg, so to speak, composed of the tail-end of defeated 
regiments A panic ensued and the Germans gained possession of the 
heights, which enabled them to bombard Paris. 


But a change was near Paris was determmed to make a defence. First Jules 
Favre went to Ferri/res to find out what conditions Germany meant to 
propose. Bismarck wanted some of the Fiench provmces, and Jules Favre 
replied’ “Not an inch of our territory, nor a smgle stone of our fortresses!” 
Paris during the siege was a noble spectacle. The city of light laughter and 
sparkling meiriment, the centre of elegance and fashion, had been 
transformed into a military stronghold. One thought occupied all mmds, one 
passion possessed all hearts, the whole town had but one soul — and that 
was filled with the noble enthusiasm of patriotism ^ 


Indefatigable zeal was displayed by the various authorities — the ministry 
of commerce, the prefecture of the Seme, which was in the hands of a 
member of the government, Jules Ferry, the mayoralty of Paris, the 
mayoralties of the arrondissements; but these complicated wheels within 
wheels hindered each other, their functions not being clearly determined. 


From September 26th a central victualling committee regiffated and 
combined these various operations, and rendered valuable services. The 
gov- 
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eminent of national defence succeeded in adding to the resources already 
obtained more than four hundred thousand hundredweights of flour, which 
represented provisions for two months. 


It was not sufficient to have com, it must be ground. After surmounting 
enormous difficulties, the trade of miller was successfully organised in 
Paris. iUl trades connected with food were established in the great city as 
well as all those concerned with warfare. 


Was this the case with the military organisation? It must first be admitted 
that there, more than in any other department, the difficulties were 
appalling. There were crowds of men, there were no real soldiers, or 
scarcely any, too few arms, and few good arms; the new chassepot rifles, 
already insufficient in number by half, had been stored in quantities at Metz 
and Strasburg, and there were not enough m Paris As for the fortifications, 
since Paiikao had become mmister and the defence committee had been 
formed, to which Thiers had been elected, they had worked feverishly to 
repair, as far as possible, the negligence of the imperial government. Mimi- 
tions had been stored, the encetnte of Paris and the forts had been put into 
good condition; from the various ports more than two hundred*umnense 
naval guns had been brought to supply the bastions of Pans, together with a 
picked set of seamen set at liberty by the disarmament of the fleet, which 
had been unable to make an effort m the Baltic for want of troops to land; 
there were nearly fourteen thousand brave sailors, commanded by half a 
dozen vice-admirals and rear-admirals. This was the strongest element of 
defence, and the general officers of the naval army were charged with the 
defence of the greater number of the divisions of the fortifications — the 
secteurs, as they were called. 


On the 9th, the 13th corps entered Paris, led back from Mdzi/res by 
General Vinoy The 14th corps, which was being formed, was placed by 
Trochu under command of General Ducrot, who had escaped from the 
hands of the Prussians On September 13th there were 60,000 soldiers of the 
line, the greater number of them raw recruits, 110,000 mobiles, 360,000 
national guards This last number was purely nominal, the greater number of 
these guards being neither in uniform nor armed, and many not even 
capable of bearmg arms. They finally succeeded in arming 250,000. A large 
number of the mobiles also were neither equipped nor armed ® 


The appearance of the town was curious. Guns glittered under the trees on 
the boulevards, and the sound of trumpets was everywhere Theatres were 


changed into hospitals and the railway factories were busy casting can-non. 
There were no carriages and no gas; at night all was in darkness. Instead of 
the boulevards, the ramparts became the centre of Parisian life; here 
everyone, workmen and citizens alike, assembled gun in hand to guard the 
tovm. pie inhabitants were blockaded. A few hundred yards from the 
fortifications an invisible circle of trenches enclosed the town. 
Communication with the outer world was impossible, except by balloons 
which were sent out of Paris or by the carrier pigeons which returned there 
pursued by Prussian bullets. 


Provisions might fail, so the Parisians were placed on rations.* Cab horses 
furnished them with meat during the siege. As for bread, towards the end 
they wore out their teeth against a strange compound of corn, maize, oats, 
and pulverized bones. They ate anything that could be found, even the a 
nim als from the Zoological Gardens. Everybody endured hunger cheer- 


[* A£eat was apportionod from the 1st of October at one hundred 
firrammes to eacb person . - after the 25th at sixty ; and this on the 20th was 
to be reduced to fifty jrrammes ® 1 
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fully. Later on cold weather set in. Winter was early that year and unusually 
severe. People were terribly cold in the frozen trenches. 


At last bombardment brought the siege to an end. The Prussians launched 
enormous shells, larger than any that had yet been known, into the town, on 
to the monuments which are the pride of civilisation, on to the hospitals, on 
to the schools where sometimes the dead bodies of five or six children 
would be found. They fell, not on the ramparts, but m Pans, All through the 
night these huge masses of metal, whose fall meant death and destruction, 
were heard whizzing through the air. But the whole town only became the 
more enthusiastic, everyone was eager to fight, and not an angry word was 
heard, unless anyone spoke of surrender. 


SOLOMON AND HIKAM 


Afterwards, however, the relations between the two kings, Solomon and 
Hiram, appear to have changed for the worse. Twenty cities are recorded to 
have been ceded by Solomon to Hiram, and (in the original text) a large 
sum of money to have been paid. We can hardly doubt that this was the 
price of peace ; hostilities must have broken out between the two kings, 
mwhose territories adjoined each other. It is possible that the war was 
occasioned, not only by the memories of wrongs done to Mizrim by David, 
but also by the desire on Hiram’s part for commercial advantages. Solomon 
was bent on enriching himself by commercial voyages, and Hiram would 
not be behind him. Ezion-geber, at the head of the Gulf of Akabah, formed 
part of Solomon’s dominion. Hiram can have had no mariners of his own, 
but was resolved not to allow all the profits of the voyages which started 
from Ezion-geber to go to his rival. So he sent his own “servants,” i.e., 
probably commissioners and merchants, to carry on traffic for him at the 
different ports touched at, the chief of which was doubtless Ophir, the port 
of the great Arabian or East African gold-land. Nor was the King of Mizrim 
the only North Arabian prince who made Solomon’s position a difficult one. 
For a time the region adjoining the Negeb, called Cusham, had received 
Israelite garrisons, but an adventurer named Rezon expelled the Israelites, 
and founded a new line of kings of Cusham, which was destined to cause 
infinite trouble to future Israelite kings. 


SOLOMON’S OPPONENTS 


Another bitter opponent of Solomon was the once fugitive Edomite or 
rather Aramite prince, Hadad, who returned to his own country (the 
southern Aram or Jerahmeel) and distressed Israel. And a third was 
Jeroboam, 
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son of Nebat, an Ephrathite of mixed parentage (his mother was a Mizrite). 
That he belonged to the northern tribe of Ephraim, cannot be safely argued; 


The generals were not so eager as the people. Trochu did not think it was 
possible to break through the Prussian circle of trenches. The generals of 
the empire, discouraged by repeated disasters, had but little confidence that 
this improvised army composed of the remnants of different regiments 
would be able to conquer the Germans, who had beaten their organised 
army. 


There were a few skirmishes during the early days m order to recover the 
neighbouring villages, then an attack was made with a few soldiers near 
Garches; these were the only military incidents of the first few months. The 
moment when Trochu would resolve to act was awaited with feverish 
impatience. He had said that he had a definite plan.” Among the many 
isolated instances of defence we cannot quote many. Let the following 
account be taken as a type of that unavailing resistance France made in 
many directions:” 


GIBABD’s account of CHATEAUDUN (OCTOBEB, 1870) 


Paris, isolated, blockaded, suffering already, waited, listened, and asked, 
“Where is France?” When the name of Ch/teaudun resounded, when that 
brave resistance became known, when the echo of that pliant struggle struck 
the great, attentive, and already anxious city, then Paris in this time of 
pubhc mourning gave vent to an almost joyful cry, and said to herself, “ 
Franca IS arising! ‘France is hastening’ France lives, for she knows how to 
die!” T^e little town of Ch&teaudun, which for weeks had attracted 
attention by its energy and its defensive dispositions, showed France and 
the world how a few thousand brave men could hold in check a whole army, 
provided they were willing to sacrifice their lives. The defence of 
ChSteaudun is all the more admirable because it represents the heroism of 
the humble and unknown, heroism without ostentation where, from the 
highest to the lowest in the city, all did their duty. The defence of 
Ch&teaudun was entirely civilian, and the defenders, the national guards of 
Beauce, grain-sellers of peaceful mode of life, francs-tireurs of Paris, 
Nantes, and Cannes, all were simple valiant citizens. 


The news of the occupation of Orleans by the Prussians had just arrived. 
Defence, it was thought, would be madness. But the news of this peaceful 
resolution was ill received by the people who were already determmed on 


resistance; and ulans having appeared not far from the railway, some 
workmen had attacked them, armed only with their tools. The enemy was 
approaching. He had already reached Varize and Civey, which he had 
burned to punish the inhabitants for their resistance; while Ch3.teaudun was 
erecting barricades made of sharp stones, supported by hewn logs and 
furnished with fascines and sacks of earth. On October 18th, a Tuesday, the 
sentries at St. Val4rien noticed towards mid-day the enemy’s approach! 


Chdteaudun had for its defence but 765 francs-tireurs, and 300 of the 
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Dunois national guards; not a gun nor a horse-soldier. At the most twelve 
hundred men all told, and against them the entire 22nd Prussian division 
was advancing. The German documents pretend, and the official despatch 
of Blumenth” dated from Versailles affirms, that the defenders of Chfiteau- 
dun numbered 4,000.4 Once again it may be declared, there were not 1,200 
of them. The Prussian division was 12,000 strong, and had the use of 24 
pieces of artillery. 


Without tfllc in g into consideration the artillery, whose fire was so eon- 
tinued and so deadly, each Frenchman fought against ten. At nightfall, 
driven back on every side, the defenders of Ch^teaudun collected in the nw- 
ket-place, and, black with powder, excited by the battle, drunk with 
patriotism and passion, imder a sky already red with conflagrations, they 
chanted the powerful verses of the Marsedlaise. 


The Germans attacked again and again. The fighting was hand to hand and 
in the dark. There was stabbing and throat-cutting, and the black stream of 
Prussians rushed through the streets. Torch in hand, they already invaded 
the captured houses — pillaged, stole, and burned. The last defenders of 
ChAteaudun, while retiring, fired murderous volleys from all sides on the 
square where the Prussians swarmed; then they withdrew still fighting, 
whilst the Prussians, seeing enemies on all sides, shot each other by mistake 
in the dflT kne.ss in the streets strewn with the dead. 


Then the pillage began;* and horrified eyes beheld the atrocious and 
disgraceful spectacle of troopers breaking, shatteriiA, daubing with 
petroleum doors and walls, burning, insulting, and yelling. History here 
records terrible things. A paralysed man was burned alive in his bed bj?^ 
drunken soldiers. An old soldier was kdled for having said to some 
Bavarians, “That is barbarous.” Generals had the hotel burned down in 
which they had dined gaily and toasted their bloody victory. They treated 
themselves to a spectacle of conflagration and devastation. These disciples 
of Hegel witnessed the sight of two hundred and twenty-five burning 
houses, and houses stUl inhabited ‘ In one cellar alone ten human beings 
perished, suffocated. ChAteaudun paid dearly for its devotion to its country, 
but German corpses strewed the streets, and the rum of France was bought 
with German blood. Thirty officers and nearly two thousand men were 
killed. With the Germans everything must be paid for. Fire was not enough, 
the town was requisitioned. These executioners must be clothed, fed, and 
sheltered — and t/t after so unparalleled a pillage. The Dunois were 
decimated. They were ruined. Not one made the smallest complaint. All 
lived on in their ruined eity, proud of their disasters, holding up their heads 
after having dearly bought the right to call themselves citizens of the little 
town, knowing well that one must pay for the right of making a livmg town 
into an eternal example. 


The government of Tours decreed that ChAteaudun had well deserved the 
country’s thanks. The name of ChAteaudun was soon famous even in 
besieged Paris. Poets have been inspired by its sacrifice. The mayor of 
Paris, Arago, gave the name rue de ChAteaudun to the rue Cardinal Fesch. 
Victor Hugo had his Chdivments read for the benefit of the subscription for 
guns and asked in a superb letter that the first gun should be called 


ChAteaudun. Lastly the enemy himself bowed before the heroism of the 
defenders of the little town, and a historian and one who took part in this 
drama relates 


P Von Moltke <° sets the number of defenders at 1,800 | 


[* Moltke** simply says that the French soldiers retired “leavmg the 
inhabitants to thfflr fate, and these, though havmg taken part in the straggle, 
were let off with a fine.” ] 
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the words of Prince Charles at Varize* “General, have those franca-tireurs 
well treated; they are soldiers from Chateaudun.”® 


CONTINUED GEBMAN SUCCESSES 


Gambetta, who considered more the quantity of tlie troops than their 
quality, was very hopeful, particularly as a simultaneous sortie out of Paris 
was plmined for November 30th and December 1st. He continually urged 
General Aurelle to begin offensive operations. But neitW the attacks on the 
right wing of the German army at Ladon on the 24th, at Beaune-la-Rolande 
on the 28th of November, nor those on the right wing near Lagny and 
Poupry on December 2nd were of any avau. On December 3rd Prmce 
Frederick Charles assumed the offensive, and repulsed the enemy in a 
sweeping assault; contmuing the fight on the 4th, he stormed the railroad 
station as weU as the suburbs of Orleans, and at ten o’clock m the evening 
the grand duke [of Mecklenburg] entered the city, which had been 
evacuated by the French. The Germans gained more than twelve thousand 


prisoners of war, sixty cannon, and four gunboats. The enemy’s Ime of 
retreat was along the Loire, partly up and partly down the stream. 
Gambetta, who was dissatisfied with the way General Aurelle had managed 
affairs, removed him from command and divided the army of the Loire into 
two parts, which were to operate separately or in conjunction, according to 
circumstances. 


The first army of the Loire, consistmg of three corps, was stationed at 
Nevers, and was commanded by General Bourbaki; the second, of tliree and 
one-half corps, at Blois, commanded by General Chanzy. 


Prince Frederick Charles sent a part of his army down the Loire to meet 
General Chanzy. Meung, 


Beai/ency, Blois, and the chi.teau of Chambord were garrisoned, over 
seven thousand prisoners taken, and several guns captured. The government 
of delegates at Toura, not feeling secure any longer in that city, removed to 
Bordeaux on December 10th. General Fbhmoh cuieassibb Chanzy retreated 
to Vend6me and from there further westward to Le Mans. Prmce Frederick 
Charles placed one corps in Vend6me to watch any further movements on 
the part of General Chanzy. In the latter part of December he sent the 
remainder of his troops into quarters, for rest and re-equipment. On January 
6th, 1871, upon orders from headquarters, he broke camp with 57,000 
mfantry, 16,000 cavalry, and 318 cannon, and marched out to meet Chanzy, 
who had meanwhile been quiet at Le Mans with 100,000 men. 


Nobody knew where Bourbaki’s army was, nor what were its plans — 
whether it proposed to join Chanzy at Le Mans, or to advance toward Paris 
by way of Montargis and Fontainebleau; or whether it had already gone 
eastward to the relief of Belfort, In order to be prepared for any emergency, 
the Hessian division remained in Orleans after the departure of the prince; 
Gien and Blois remained garrisoned; the 2nd corps under Fransecky was 
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stationed at Montargis, and the 7th under Zastrow at Auxerre to the 
eastward of this place. The march of the prince through the so-called 
“Perche” in frost, snow-storms, and thaw was most difficult. The troops 
advanced by three roads towards Le Mans, skirmishing daily, and were on 
the point of cutting off the enemy’s retreat. Suddenly, on the morning of the 
12th of January, Chanzy left Le Mans, retreated in haste towards Laval and 
Mayenne, and in the evenmg the Hanoverians marched into Le Mans. The 
prince took up his headquarters in the town, and sent troops in pursuit of 
Chanzy, some to Laval, some to Mayenne The deserted camp of Conlie was 
occupied, and great quantities of supplies were seized. The grand duke of 
Mecklenburg marched with thirteen corps iia Alen 5 on to Rouen, to give 
the troops of the German army of the north an opportunity to strike a 
decisive blow. Nothing was to be apprehended from Chanzy in the near 
future; he had been forced back into Brittany, and was not in condition to 
undertake important operations. In the interval from the 6th to the 12th of 
January, 18,000 of his men had been taken prisoners and he had lost 20 
gims and 2 standards, ‘l^e number of killed and wounded could only be 
conjectured Prince Frederick Charles lost 180 officers and 3,470 men, killed 
and wounded. 


In the same manner in which the armies of relief were annihilated in the 
south and west of Paris, they were wiped out in the north. These latter were 
commanded successively by Generals Farre, Bourbaki, and Faidherbe; the 
last-named took command on December 3rd. The fortresses in the north, 
Arras, Cambray, Douai, and Valencieimes, were favourable as bases of 
operation as well as places of refuge For the moment, only one army corps 
was equipped, and with this General Farre was stationed to the south of 
Amiens. General Manteuffel with the first army was to operate against him 
But he was oblipd to leave one corps behmd to maintam Metz and besiege 
Thionville and Montm4dy, the two remaming corps, numbering 38,244 
infantry and 4,433 cavalry, with 180 guns, had to be reduced by several 
detachments for the siege of the northern fortresses. Manteuffel left Metz on 
November 7th, arrived near Compi4gne on the 20th, and met the enemy at 
MoreuU on the 27th. He defeated him, took Amiens, and forced the citadel 
of the place and the smaller fortress of La Fere to capitulate. Hereupon 
Manteuffel turned toward Normandy, taking Rouen on December 5th, 


Dieppe on the 9th, and destroyed several army detachments at different 
points of the Seine. _ 


Faidherbe, however’ had meanwhde equipped a second army corps and 
marched southward, seizing the little fortress of Ham. Manteuffel therefore 
turned back, attacked the enemy on December 23rd at the little river HaUue 
(or near Quemieux), and forced him to retreat to Douai. The fortress of 
P4romie was obliged to capitulate on January 9th. General Bentheim, who 
remained in Normandy, had in the meantime had several skirmishes with 
detachments of the French army, numbering from fifteen thousand to 
twenty thousand men, and had forced them to retreat towards Le Havre; he 
had also stormed the chateau “Robert le Diable,” and blocked the way of 
the men-of-war going up the Seine from Havre, by sinking eleven large 
vessels near Duclair. Among the sunken vessels were six English coal 
barges, the owners of which received indemnity. On January 3rd, Faidherbe, 
who was beginning operations again, attacked a division of the 18th corps 
at Bapaume, but was repulsed. The commander of the 8th corps. General 
Goben, was given command of the first army, when Manteuffel was 
appointed to the command of the army of the south. For the third time 
Faidherbe advanced, being ordered by Gambetta to assist at the great 
attempt to break out of 
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Paris, planned for the 19th of January, and stationed himself with between 
fifty and sixty thoi\and men near St. Quentin. General Goben attacked him 
on January 19th with about thirty thousand men, threw the French army out 
of all their positions after a battle of seven hours, and seized ten thousand 
prisoners and six guns. The enemy fled in wild confusion towards Cambray, 
and was for several weeks as incapable of action as the army of Chanzy, 


A third army of relief appeared in the east. After the surrender of Strasburg, 
General Schmeling, with a division of reserve, had forced the fortresses of 
Schlettstadt and Neu Breisach to capitulate on October 24th and November 


10th, while General Tresckow with another reserve division had surrounded 
Belfort, the southern key to Vosges, from November 3rd. These two 
divisions and a third reserve division formed later belonged to the 14th 
corps, commanded by General Werder. This latter general broke up from 
Strasburg in October with the Baden division and the division of troops of 
General von der Goltz, crossed the Vosges, reached Epinal and Vesoul, after 
daily skirmishes, defeated the troops of General Cambriels on October 22nd 
and forced them to retreat to Besan 9 on, and sent General Beyer of Baden 
off to attack Dijon. After a fierce combat and a short bombardment this 
town was forced to capitulate. The whole of General Werder’s corps took 
position at that place in November. 


Garibaldi, affected by the republican chimera, arrived in Tours on October 
9th, having been appointed commander-in-chief of the Volunteers of the 
Vosges by Gambetta. He advanced with an army of twenty thousand men 
from Autun and was beaten back on November 26th and 27th at Pasques. In 
the same manner a division under General Cremer, advancing toward Dijon, 
was obliged to take flight near Muits, by a part of the Baden division under 
General Glumer, on December 18th; while other divisions of the hostUe 
army were thrown back into the fortress of Langres by General von der 
Goltz. Just then. General Werder heard that large masses of troops were 
assembling between Lyons and Besangon and that a tremendous coup 
against Belfort was contemplated. Upon this news he evacuated Dijon, and 
stationed himself at Vesoul from December 30th until January 9th. He had 
33,278 infantry, 4,020 cavalry, and 120 field guns; this little army awaited 
the advance of General Bourbaki with about 150,000 men. Bourbaki had 
been commissioned by Gambetta to make a magnificent diversion in the 
rear of the German headquarters at Versailles, and had brought the 3rd army 
corps to Besangon in the middle of December, drawn a fourSi to himself 
from Lyons, and also joined Cremer’s division to his army. His plan was, 
having such an overwhelming force, to annihilate Werder’s corps, relieve 
Belfort, penetrate into Alsace, interrupt the communication of the German 
armies with their bases of supply, and perhaps even undertake a campaign 
of revenge in South Germany. Belfort and the rear of the German 
beleaguering army were in no little danger. As soon as Moltke was apprised 
of the situation he at once, on the 6th of January, ordered the formation of 
the army of the south, composed of the 3rd, 7th, and 14th corps (of General 


Werder), made General Manteuffel commander-in-chief, and gave him 
personal instructions at Versailles on January 10th. The 2nd and 7th corps 
left Montargis and Auxerre, and met on January 12th at Chfltillon-sur- 
Seine. 


As soon as General Werder realised that Boinrbaki’s next aim was not 
Vesoul but Belfort, he left Vesoul, interrupted Bourbaki’s advance on 
January 9th by an attack at Villersexel, and arrived in good time at the 
famous defensive position southwest of Belfort. To strengthen this position, 
ten thousand men and thirty-seven siege-guns were taken from &e 
besieging 
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army at Belfort. The line of defence was drawn from Frahier, past Heri- 
court and MontbAliard, to Delle on the Swiss frontier, and was bounded in 
front by the river Lisaine and the swampy valley of the AHame. Whoever 
Aould storm this position and seize the road to Belfort would first have_ to 
eut down the whole of Werder’s corps; for the German troops, well 
recognising the danger menacing the fatherland, had raised the historical 
rallying-cry, “We dare not let them through, not for the world!” 


Outside conditions, not considering the fourfold greater numbers of the 
enemy’s troops, were most unfavourable. Tlie supply of provisions was 
small, the cold was intense (17°), and the river Lisame was frozen. But the 
sense of duty of the German soldiers overcame aU difficulties. Bourbaki 
didnot understand how to make the best use of his superior forces, and 
either to break through the centre or surround the feeble right wing of his 
opponent. M his attacks in the three days’ battle of Belfort, or H/ricourt, on 
January 15th, 16th, and 17th were repulsed. He was only able to take for a 
few hours the feebly garrisoned village of Chenebier; and he had to 
evacuate and hegin Ms retreat on January 18th. He was mfluenced to this 
step by the news of the approach of General Manteuffel. The loss of the 
French in this battle and in the skirmishes on their retreat were 6,000 — 


8,000 killed and wounded and 2,000 taken prisoners. General Werder lost 
81 officers and 


I, 847 men. On the 19th he followed the enemy, who was retreating toward 
Belfort and intended to march from there to Lyons. But unless he were very 
expeditious he would reach neither Lyons nor Belfort. 


General Manteuffel, who had taken command of the army of the south on 
January 12th, was approaching by forced marches. He marched through the 
mountain chains of the Cote d’Or, thence between the fortresses of Langres 
and Dijon, without molestation from Garibaldi, who had occupied Dijon 
with 25,000 men after Werder’s evacuation. On the news of Bourbaki’s 
retreat he turned towards the southeast with his two corps, 44,950 infantry, 
2,866 cavalry and 168 guns in all, in order to block the way of the enemy 
towards Lyons. He wished to force the enemy to choose between a battle by 
his demoralised troops, a surrender without battle, or a crossing of the 
Swiss frontier. On January 23rd the road to Lyons was occupied, the first 
skirmishes began; the 2nd and 7th corps crowded in from the south and 
west, that of General Werder from the north. No way remained open but to 
the east. Bourbaki tried to commit suicide on the 26th of January. 


At the same time a telegram from Gambetta arrived, superseding Bourbaki 
and putting General Clinchant m his place as commander-in-chief of the 
army of the east. But he was no less unable to realise Gambetta’s project of 
marching the army southward, and was obliged to retreat to Pontarlier. He 
hoped to make use of the news of the truce of Versailles as a sheet anchor; 
but it was soon evident that it did not apply to the seat of war in the east. 
Thus the ecatastrophe could not be averted. On Febiuary 1st the last 
mountain pass toward the south was blocked, Pontarlier stormed, and the 
retreating foe was pursued as far as the two border fortresses of La Cluse; 
90,000 men and 


II, 787 horses crossed the Swiss frontier at La Verrieres, were disarmed 
there and scattered through the different cantons. Durmg tiiese days the 
Germans took more than 15,000 prisoners and seized 2 standards, 28 
eannr.n and mitrailleuses, and great numbers of wagons and weapons. 


Ephrath was the name of a district in the Negeb, and it was the district to 
which Jeroboam belonged. His home was at Zeredah, otherwise called 
Tirzah, and seeing that he was ” industrious ” and specially interested in the 
Negeb, Solomon ” put him in charge over all the burden of the house of 
Ishmael,” i.e., over the compulsory work (the corvee} of the northern 
Arabian subject population. This position of trust Jeroboam used for his 
own ambitious ends. Naturally, he incurred Solomon’s resentment, and had 
to flee for his life to his mother’s country, Mizrim. 


The suppression of Jeroboam’s revolt left behind it angry feelings towards 
the Davidic family. When, therefore, the fugitive returned after Solomon’s 
death, the Israelites in the Negeb were prepared to espouse his claims to 
sovereignty. What line was taken by the Israelites of Ephraim and the other 
northern tribes, was not expressly stated in the original narrative. We may 
be sure, however, that they took no interest in Solomon’s temple, but the 
greatest possible interest in the sanctuaries of the Negeb. They had to 
support Jeroboam because they loved the land in which the patriarchs had 
dwelt. Its sanctuaries were to them the holiest spots upon earth ; Canaan 
without the Negeb would have been like a temple without its altar. 
Consequently, whether the northern tribes sent representatives, or not, on 
the death of Solomon, to the national assembly at the venerable city of 
Cusham-Jerahmeel (later scribes, and hardly by mere accident, wrote ” 
Shechem “), the voice of the nation was adequately expressed, and the 
doom pronounced on the house of David, in the name of the northern 
Israelites and the kindred clans in the Negeb, was final. 


Garibaldi meanwhile had been held in check by 6,000 men under G en eral 
Kettler, during which battle the enemy found a German flag under a heap 
mof corpses. He evacuated Dijon on the night of February 1st on the report 
that stronger forces were approaching, withdrew southwards, and soon 
after- 
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wards returned to the island of Caprera. The fortress of Belfort, defended by 
Colonel Denfert-Rochereau, had so far held out, as the conditions of the 
surrounding territory were so favourable. The assault on the two forts of 
Upper and Lower Perche was a failure, it was renewed on February 8th and 
tiien with success. After this Belfort could not hold out much longer. In 
order, however, to obtain control of the fortress before the conclusion of the 
truce. King William consented to an extension, only on condition of the 
surrender of Belfort. On February 18th the garrison, still 12,000 men strong, 
marched out with military honours, and Belfort was taken possession of by 
Tresckow’s division. Other fortresses, such as Soissons, Verdun, iTiionville, 
Pfalzburg, and Montm/dy, had already m 1870 been forced to surrender; 
only Bitsch remained in possession of the French until March 26th. 


After the annihilation of aU the armies of relief, Paris had nothing more to 
hope for, unless the grounds for hope were in the city itself. A grand sortie 
had been planned with Gambetta for the 30 th of November. General 
Ducrot, with about fifty thousand men, was to break through the eastern 
line of the beleaguermg army, march to Fontainebleau, join the army of the 
Loire, and with it return to the relief of Pans. While demonstrations were 
being made at other points, Ducrot advanced towards Champigny and Brie 


on the Marne, drove back the Wurtemberg division, of which a part 
repulsed an attack near Bonneuil and Mesly, and also an mcomplete Saxon 
division out of the villages of Champigny and Brie, but he could advance 
no further on account of the stubborn resistance of the German troops. 


On December 2nd the two divisions, assisted by the 2nd army corps and a 
brigade of the 6th corps under General Fransecky, advanced and after a hot 
fight retook half of Champigny; whereupon the French evacuated the other 
half of the place and Brie, and returned with aU their troops to the right 
bank of the Marne. The Wurtembergers lost, in these two days of battle, 63 
officers and 1,557 men; the Saxons, 82 officers and 1,864 men; the 
Pomeranians, 87 officers and 1,447 men, the loss of the French was about 
10,000 men, among which were aljout 1,600 prisoners. The sorties against 
Stains and Le Bourget on December 21st and 22nd were also repulsed. 
Mont Avron, which had very heavy guns, was abandoned by the French 
after a bombardment of two days, and the bombardment of the eastern forts 
was begun. On January 6 th after the ariival of the siege-park the 
bombardment of the southern forts was begun, their fire was soon silenced; 
and on January 9th began the bombardment of Paris, in which the left bank 
of the Seine principally suffered, although not to any great extent. 


Two facts soon became apparent sorties of the Parisians, seeking to repulse 
the besiegers, broke through their lines and operated in their rear; and the 
formation of armies in the provmces, which w’ ere intended to go to the 
relief of the capital, and in conjunction wuth the Parisian troops, forced the 
German headquarters to raise the siege. This latter measure was particularly 
urged by Gambetta, who had left Pans in a balloon on October 6th for 
Tours, where an external government had been established. Here he took 
charge of the ministry of war as well as that of the interior, and finally 
usurped the dictatorship of France. He aimed to stir up the national hatred 
of the French for the Germans, and to call to the defence of their flag all the 
able-bodied men of the harassed country, he gathered large forces on the 
Loire, others to the north and west of Paris, and finally succeeded in 
causing alarm to the besiegers for the safety of their line of retreat. Thus he 
had indeed the credit of prolonging the war, but he incurred also the 
responsibility of its taking on a more sang uin ary character and of the 
country’s 
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receiving still deeper wounds. The generals of Gambetta were not equal in 
strategy to those of Moltke, and the discipline of their soldiers was not 
much better than that of the garde mobile in Paris. 


After the capitulation of Sedan the headquarters of King fixed in Rheims on 
the 5th of September; in Meaux on the 15th; in the Villa Ferrieres of 
Rothschild near La^y on the 18th From here he went to Versailles on 
October 15th. Many important diplomatic documents and oral transactions 
date from this period. In a circular letter of September 6th, Favre declared 
that since the fall of the empire the king of Prussia could have no pretext for 
continuing the war; that the present gover‘ent never desired the war with 
Germany, but if the king insisted, would indeed accept it, but would make 
him responsible for it; and in any case, no matter how the war might result, 
not a foot of land, not a stone of a fortress would be ceded. 


Bismarck’s answer to this, in a circular letter of September 13th, was that 
since the representatives, the senate, and the press in France had in July, 
1870, almost unanim ously demanded the war of conquest in Germany, it 
could not be said that France had not desired it, and tliat the imperial 
government alone was responsible for it. Germany would have to expect a 
war of revenge on the part of France, even though she should demand no 
surrender of territory and no indemnity, and should be content with glory 
alone. For this reason Germany was forced to take measures for her own 
safety, by setting back somewhat her boundaries, thus making the next 
attack by the French on the heretofore defenceless south-German border 
more difficult. The neutral powers, with the exception of Russia, were in 
favour of France, and seemed to be inclined to interfere in any possible 
negotiations for peace, and to hinder any oppressive measiues against 
France. As Thiers was at that time making his tour through Europe for this 
very purpose, Bismarck issued a second circular letter on September 16th, 
in which he advised the powers not to prolong the war by fostering m the 
heart of the French nation the hope of their intervention; for .since the 


German nation had fought this war alone, it would also conclude it without 
assistance, and would submit to no interference from any side whatever The 
German governments and the German nation were determined that 
Germany should be protected against France by strengthened frontiers The 
fortresses of Strasburg and Metz, until now always open to sorties against 
Germany, must be surrendered to Germany, and be for her defence 
henceforth. 


The Parisian government, which since the annihilation of the French armies 
had been so much in favour of peace, now wished to know under what 
conditions King Wdliam would consent to a truce. Favre demanded a 
meeting with Bismarck, and had several interviews with him on this subject 
in the Villa Ferrieres, on September 19th and 20th. He declared that the 
most France could consent to was to agree to pay an indemnity, but any 
cession of ten-itory was out of the question. In order to decide this, a 
national assembly must be convened, which would then appoint a regular 
government, and to facilitate these measures a truce of from fourteen to 
twenty-one days was necessary; and he now asked for this favour. Bismarck 
replied that such a truce would be not at all to the military interest of 
Germany, and could only be conceded on condition of the surrender of 
Metz, Toul, and Bitsch. As the Parisian government would not consent to 
these conditions, negotiations were stopped, and Favre and other French 
diplomats issued new circular letters in which they deplored the intention of 
Prussia to reduce France to a power of the second degree. The absurdity of 
such an assertion — that a state of thirty-eight million inhabitants, or 
including Algeria forty-two million, could 
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by the loss of a territory containing about one and one-half millions be 
reduced to the condition of a second-rate power — was exposed in its entire 
falsity by Bismarck in his despatch of October 1st. 


Nevertheless, a few weeks later, negotiations were once more resumed; 
Thiers, who had returned from his tour, appeared at Versailles on November 
let as the new negotiator. Here also the first question to be discussed was 
the cessation of hostilities; and when Bismarck asked in surprise what 
France had to offer as a return for all these concessions, Thiers absurdly 
enough imagined he was very ingenious when he answered that she had no 
thing : and upon this, these negotiations also fell through. The republican 
government was, as was plamly to be seen, animated by a childish 
stubbornness — consumed by the idea of its own importance. In every war 
in which France was victorious, the hardest possible conditions were 
imjjosed upon the vanquished enemy, who was never permitted to escape 
territorial concessions. Even quite recently, in the Italian war of 1859, after 
the two victories of Magenta and Solferino, the surrender of Lombardy was 
demanded. That in case of French victory the whole left bank of the Rhine 
would be lost to Germany was disputed by no intelligent pemon m Europe. 
And yet France had the’ effrontery to demand from the same opponent from 
whom she had taken so many territories in former decades, and from whom 
she as victor had just taken her fairest provmces, that the entiret}’/ of the 
French frontiers should be respected as sacred, and that no attempt should 
be made to recover the lost provinces. Such arrogant pretensions could be 
answered only by new defeats. Humiliations must be much deeper, distress 
especially in Paris much more bitter, before France could realise that every 
nation, consequently even the French, must suffer for its sins. 


So the cannon had to speak again, and times were very lively before Paris, 
as well as at other points. Immediately, on the first day of investment, the 
19th of September, the Parisians made a sortie with forty thousand men 
against Chatillon. But they were defeated by the Prussian and Bavarian 
troops, and fled in shameful disorder. The Parisians fared no better in their 
sorties of September 30th and October 13th and 21st. Although they 
succeeded in taking the thinly garrisoned village of Le Bourget north of 
Paris on October 28th, they were driven out of it again by a division of the 
guards on the 30th. Much dissatisfaction was felt in Pans on accoimt of 
these constant defeats. The social democrats took advantage of this to ovei 
throw the government and substitute the commune. They created an 
uprising on October 31st and on November 1st took possession of the 


H6tel-de-Vine for a few hours, but were soon ejected. Rochefort, who was 
greatly compromised, waa obliged to retire from the government. 


The Parisians now placed aU their hopes on the arrival of the armies of 
relief, and allowed themselves a few weeks of quiet. The earliest relief was 
to come from the Loire. General de la Motterouge was stationed there with 
an army corps and was advancing from Orleans towards Paris. The first 
Bavarian corps under General von der Tann, the Wittich division of 
infantry, and two divisions of cavalry, were sent to meet him. The French 
were de^ feated at Artenay and other points, on October 10th and 11th, and 
on the evening of October 11th General von der Tann entered Orleans. The 
Bavar rians held the city, the other divisions of the army took Chflteaudun, 
Chartres, and Dreux, northwest of Orleans, and dispersed the gardes 
mobiles and francs-tireurs who were stationed tiiere. Gambetta, in council 
on military subjects with an ex-mining engineer, Freycinet, called to arms 
all men between the ages of twenty and forty, ordered the formation of five 
new army corps and 
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had them drilled in special instruction camps. He deposed General _de la 
Motterouge, and made General Aurelle de Paladhies commander-in-chief of 
the army of the Loire. The latter crossed the Loire with two corps and 
advanced toward the road of Paris, in order to cut off the line of retreat of 
the Bavarian general. Von der Tann, however, left Orleans at once, on the 
report of the advance of large masses of troops, and on the 9th of Novembp 
had a stubborn fight while retreating and established himself at Tours, in 
order to block the way of the enemy. A division of infantry was sent to his 


assistance from Versailles mider command of the grand dulce of 
Mecklenburg. Agamst these forces, strengthened by three corps under 
Prince Frederick Charles, General Aurelle with his poorly equipped troops, 
now reduced to four corps, did not dare to venture an attack, much as 
Gambetta urged him to do so. He intrenched himself before Orleans, and 
awaited the attack. Thus he was lost, and the headquarters at Versailles and 
the besieging army at Paris were freed from all danger. 


In the eastern part of France, meanwhile, great successes had been attained 
[by the Prussians], important partly m themselves, partly on account of the 
possibilities of new and magnificent operations. The fortress of Toul 
surrendered on September 23rd, by which means the raihnad between 
Strasburg and Paris was opened again. Strasburg, the ancient imperial 
German city, capitulated on September 28th, Since the bombardment of 
August 24th to 27 th did not bring the commander General TJhrich to 
terms, a regular siege was begun. Everythmg was ready for assault and 
success was Certain. The commander did not wait for this, but surrendered, 
and he and 451 officers and 17,111 men became prisoners oi war. Joy in 
Germany was very great on the news that Strasburg, lost through treachery 
on September 30th, 1681, was once again German. 


The capitulation of Metz on October 29th left the beleaguering army free 
for most urgent purposes The 2nd coips under General Fransecky marched 
off toward Pans, to strengthen the aimy of the crown prince of Prussia. 
From the remaining 6 corps, a first army under General Manteuffel and a 
second under Prince Frederick Charles were formed, each consisting of 
three corps and one cavalry division. Prmce Frederick Charles, with 49,607 
infantiy, 5,000 cavalry, and 276 guns, set out on November 2nd from Metz 
and on the 14th was able to join in operations on the Loire. The troops of 
the grand duke of Mecklenburg, some divisions of which had repulsed the 
army of the west under General Keratry and occupied Dreux and 
Chateauneuf, joined the troops of the prince, and formed their right wing. 
There were about 105,275 men and 556 guns in all, to whom the task had 
been appointed to force General Aurelle de Paladines’s well-equipped army 
of 200,000 men out of its strong position, drive it over the Loire, and retake 
Orleans./ 


MARTIN ON THE SURRENDER OF METZ (OCTOBER 27TH, 1870) 


Before descending the sorrowful road that leads to the supreme 
catastrophes, it IS necessary to recount the fall of Metz. Metz presents a 
most extraordinary and revolting spectacle, a picture never before seen in 
history — tha t, of a military chief volimtarily sterilising the powerful 
means of action which he held in his hands, embarrassing himself by 
tortuous combinations, Ming into traps of his own makmg, and in the end 
delivering to the enemy without a struggle a large army and a large 
unconquered place; accomplishing his own ruin and the ruin of his country. 
It is not easy to understand this man and his actions, to discover any 
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dictions, lies, and inexplicable mistakes, viewed not only from the 
standpoint of his duty but of his own interest. It would seem as though 
Bazaine, like Napoleon III, was bom to rum that which it should have been 
his duty to save. 


Wishing to stay at Metz, why did not Bazaine provision the place for a long 
sojourn? If Bazaine had strategic motives for not leaving Metz, he should, 
with the large force at his disposal, have harassed the enemy. Dur-ing the 
fifteen days which followed the battle of NoisseviUe, August 31st and 
September Ist,‘ he took no action, either against the enemy or to provision 
the place. The criminal negligence of Bazaine produced its results. After 
neglecting all chances of breaking through the enemy’s ranks, allowing 
Metz to be reduced to famine and the army to become demoralised, Bazaine 
surrendered. The capitulation was signed on the 27 th of October.® 


The capitulation of Metz is one of the greatest blots on French history. It 
has led many almost to forget how completely uncharacteristic it was of 
French warrior type of that or any other time. It is in reality only a proof of 
how largely warfare is a matter of good or bad commanders. At Metz 
197,326 Prussians received the surrender of 6,000 French officers, 187,^0 
men (includmg 20,000 sick), 56 imperial eagles, 622 field and 2,876 fixed 
guns, 72 mitrailleuses, and 260,000 small arms. It is small wonder that 


even Moltke ^ credits Bazaine with some ulterior design in trying to keep 
front battle so large a force, and hints the same motive previously alluded to 
— the hope of being chosen by the Germans as king of the French. The fact 
that Bazaine was not overthrown by his own men was perhaps due to the 
utter disgust with which Napoleon III was now regarded. His was a poor 
cause to die for, and there was no other immediate object in view.® 


THE UPRISING OP PARIS 


Paris had been thrilled with excitement at the news that her troops had by a 
sortie taken Bourget from the Germans, October 21st. But a few days 
afterwards three pieces of news arrived simultaneously Metz had 
surrendered; Bourget was retaken, October 30th; and Thiers was going to 
negotiate. 


Paris, aheady veiy uneasy at the slow progress of operations and resolved to 
hold out to the bitter end, was enraged On the 31st of October crowds of 
people from aU parts and whole battalions of soldiers assembled in front of 
the H6tel-de-Ville, filling the square with a seething, swaying mass of 
humanity. Soon they invaded the Hdtel-de-ViUe; the members of the 
government were collected in one room; they were guarded and even 
threatened. 


The leaders of the extreme party, Blanqui, Flourens, and Delescluze, formed 
a new government. At six o’clock in the evening the government of the 4th 
of September seemed overthrown, some of its members who were prisoners 
refused to resign. The news spread. A reaction took place. In the mornmg 
the calmer among the people did not act. In the evening, however, they 
assembled before the H6tel-de-Ville; but this time it was to protest against 
the new government. Trochu had called out the army. 


P The French had had about 100,000 men engaged out of the 120,000 Trho 
took part In the attempt at a sortie The Germans opposed them, on the 81st 
of August, with 36,000 men, 4,860 cavalry, and 138 guns , on the 1st of 
September, with 69,000 men, 4,800 horses, and 290 gn4B.”’ They had 
contrived with far mfenor numbers to get the best in a defensive action, 
waged,, it must be said, under the most advantageous conditions If we put 
aside the conditions which the nature of the ground imposed, we see that in 


spite of the vigour of the attack everything, failed, owing to the weakness 
and irresolution of the commander-in-chief , these were carried to such an 
extreme that one is justified in assuming that he had no mtention of 
breaking thxodgh the mvestmir lines, and that he did not care to encraire in 
a big battle. — CAKOxas v] 
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The palace, shut up and barricaded, was completely surrounded by soldiers, 
and bayonets were bristling as far as the eye could see. The new occupants 
began to be disheartened, but at last Ferry entered by a subterranean 
passage at the head of a company of gardes mobiles. No fighting took 
place; one side promised an amnesty, the other abandoned its resistance, 
and they all left the building together. The government of the 4th of 
September made an appeal to the people to confirm their power, and this 
was done by an enormous majority.” 


PARIS SUFFERS FROM COLD, HUNGER, AND BOMBARDMENT 
(dECEMBER-JANUARY) 


The torture caused by cold and hunger was terrible. The daily ration had to 
suffice; this consisted of indescribable bread, made of residues and bad 
bran, and thirty grammes of horseflesh; for the government, having in its 
guilty improvidence allowed provisions of all kinds to be wasted at the 
beginning of the siege, was compelled, in spite of solemn promises, to 
resort to rationing. Those who possessed neither wealth, nor a gun of the 
national guard, nor a recognised state of poverty, could no longer warm nor 
feed themselves The mortality every week reached the enormous total of 
three thousand six hundred; epidemics which had broken out in the city, 
almost from the be ginn ing of the siege, raged more furiously every day; 
and small-pox especiafly, from September 18th, 1870, to February 24th, 
1871, the date of the armistice, claimed 64,200 victims — 42,000 more than 
during the corresponding period of 1869-1870. As for the mortality of 


THE DIVIDED KINGDOM 


Most probably, however, the story of the national assembly is a legend, and 
Jeroboam and his party at once appealed to the arbitrament of war. There 
may have been fighting on the northern border, but the field of battle was no 
doubt chiefly in the Negeb, which, henceforth, according to several 
indications in our texts, was partly Israelite, partly Judahite, at least when 
Aramite or Jerahmeelite invaders did not take advantage of some temporary 
relaxation of vigilance on the part of Israel and Judah. So Jeroboam, not 
unaided perhaps by his Mizrite friends, became the king of the northern, 
and Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, of the southern part of Israel. 


All the Israelite tribes from Asher to Ephraim adliered to Jeroboam ; Judah 
and Benjamin to Rehoboam. The Holy Land of the Negeb appears to have 
been claimed by both, but especially by northern Israel. Jeroboam, we are 
assured, occupied Beth-el, and if we may venture to hold that this means the 
southern Bethel (in the Negeb), a new light is thrown on many Old 
Testament passages of great importance for the history of religion. In the 
Bethel sanctuary Jeroboam is said to have placed an image of a bull 
overlaid with gold. This bull must have represented the Jerahmeelite Baal, 
whom Jeroboam identified with the Yahveh, whose worship the ancient 
Israelites adopted from the Kenites of Kadesh (on the border of the 
Jerahmeelite Negeb), who conducted them in their migration. To this cultus 
Jeroboam was naturally devoted. We cannot, indeed, suppose that there was 
no such image of Baal at Bethel till he placed one there, but at least by 
making Bethel the ” king’s sanctuary ” (Amos vi. 13) he gave fresh prestige 
to the cultus. 


A CRITICAL SURVEY 15 


We cannot, therefore, be surprised if in northern Israel the Jerahmeelite 
Baal more and more threw Yahveh into the shade, so that men swore, not by 
Yahveh, but by the Baal of Beth-el, and shut themselves entirely off from 
the forces, so active in Judah, which made for religious progress. Meantime 
the outward condition both of Israel and of Judah was so prosperous, that 


infants, it was appalling, and attained in one smgle week, the last of the 
siege, the frightful total of two thousand five hundred* 


The Parisian women, no matter to what class of society they belonged, 
proved themselves admirable. The wealthy, whose emblazoned carriages 
remained m the coach-houses for want of horses, went on foot each day to 
the sheds in the Champs-Elys4es, or to the ambulance in the Grand Hotel, 
to take part in the clinics of N4Iaton, Ricord, and P6an, of all the famous 
men of the school of medicine, and to make the most nauseating and 
occasionally the most dangerous dressings. Others went to the scene of 
action in company with the ambulances of the society for the succour of the 
wounded. Actresses lavished their care on the wounded soldiers, nursed 
them in their theatres now transformed into hospitals; and all, young, old, 
and celebrated alike, played the part of sister of mercy with the same ardour 
which they had lately displayed in winning their triumphs. 


And if the devotion of fortune’s favourites was praiseworthy, how much 
more admirable was the stoical courage of the women of the people, the 
bourgeoise, the workwoman, forced to wait during the icy hours of early 
dawn, in the cold, adhesive mire, lashed by the wind and rain, for a meagre 
ration of siege bread and a piece of horaeflesh! How they must have 
suffered, those poor creatures, drawn up in file, benumbed with cold, 
crushed by the burden of their poor housekeeping, and tom between the 
cares of material life and the mortal anxiety which consumed them at every 
cannon-shot. 


Great astonishment was felt when, in the afternoon of January 5th, several 
shells were flung into the southern quarter of the city. As they seemed to be 
thrown here and there without any definite aim, it was thought that they 
were the result of ill-regulated firing, or the fault of some gunner, for the 
Parisians refused to believe that the German armies could, by an act worthy 
of Vandals, seriously intend to destroy with their shells the capital of the 
civilised world. But soon the persistence and progressive regularity 
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of the discharges left no room for illusion, and one was forced to yield to 
evidence. It most certainly was upon Paris that the soldiers of King William 
were levelling their cannon. 


The attempt at intimidation essayed by the foe as their last resource was 
merely useless cruelty. They even received that light ridicule which is 
always attached to great measures producing but slight results. As for the 
fall of Paris, it was not hastened by a single day. Nevertheless, from January 
6th, all the monuments on the left bank were bound to suffer more or less. 
Tlie districts of St. Victor, the Jardin des Plantes, the Staff College, the 
Pantheon, the Invalides, the Library of Ste. Genevifiv’ the Luxembourg 
Gardens, wherein were the ambulance quarters, the Ecole Polytechnique, 
and the convent of the Sacred Heart were ploughed with shells, 
occasionally causing conflagrations which were hastily extinguished. 


By an aggravation of barbarity, the hospitals seemed to be the centre of the 
circle attacked. The lunatic asylum of Montrouge received 127 projectiles 
between January 5th and 27th, the Val de GrS,ce hospital 75, the Salp6tri§re 
31. It will be seen that the bombardment was methodical; .,it cost the civil 
population 396 victims (of whom 107 were women, children, or old men), 
who were instantly killed. But, notwithstandmg these most re-grettable 
effects, the only immediate result was a certain emigration of tfiie , 
inhabitants of the left bank to the right bank. Others “flocked in crowds to 
the bombarded districts to contemplate with curiosity the curve described 
by the shells, fra^ents of which were picked up and sold by urchins for five 
centimes up to five francs, according to the size ” As the Germans threw 
altogether ten thousand projectiles, it may be assumed that the receipts must 
certainly have been profitable.”* 


THE LAST SOKTIB 


Still the bombardment had not attained its object. Its odious and useless 
barbarity had not brought the fall of Paris one day nearer. Steel and “ could 
effect nothmg; famine was the only adversary capable of conquering the 
great city. Before succumbing to it the supreme effort had to be tried, the 
battle of despau* to be fought which might still save everything. Did not 
Gambetta’s despatches give grounds to hope for the march of Chanzy on 
Paris and a victory by Bourbaki in the east? 


At all costs it was necessary to preserve the honour of four months of 
constancy and concord, and not to plunge into civil war in the presence of 
the enemy. The storm was rising in Pans and the blame of her misfortunes 
was laid on the military authorities. On the 5th of January one of the chiefs 
of the revolutionary party, Delescluze, mayor of the 20th arrondissement, 
had endeavoured to bring the mayors to vote a violent address demanding 
the dismissal of Trochu. 


He had not been listened to, and had resigned; but two days later a great 
sortie which had been prepared, being countermanded because the enemy 
had learned or divined the plan of attack, the agitation was extreme. The 
violent cried treason, the masses cried out at the incapacity of the 
commanders. They began vehemently to demand the supersession of the 
governor of Paris. On the 15th of January the council of government 
decided on a last effort against the Prussian lines. The next day the council 
of war accepted this decision; the military chiefs yielded to the necessity, 
but without confidence. Ducrot had no longer any of the dash exhibited at 
Champigny. Cl\menf Tliomas, the commander of the national guard, 
declared that the regiments 
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of foot of the mobilised Parisians would furnish fifty thousand men. In this 
there was an ardour which the troops no longer possessed. 


Troops of the Ime, gardes mobiles, and mobilised national guards were set 
in motion during the 18th. It had been decided to put into action sixty 
thousand men who would be supported by a reserve of forty thousand. The 
attack was made in the direction of Versailles. The enemy, who had been so 
greatly alarmed by a former sortie on the same side, three months before, 
had strongly fortified himself there 


The French army had been divided into three corps under generals Vinoy, 
Bellemare, and Ducrot. The routes were few m number and were moreover 
confined at various points by barricades which left only narrow passages. 
The three generals not having concerted together on the matter of time, the 


various corps jostled one another and became mutually entangled in this 
painful night-march. But the day began well. 


The cannon of the French, which they had at last managed to mount to the 
right of Montretout, swept the ranks of the assailants. They gave way; the 
summit was at last in the hands of the French. The fire of the enemy 
relaxed, then ceased. 


The line of the German outposts remained in the hands of the French, might 
they hope that the next day they would be able to force that second and 
formidable line against which they had flung themselves? The leaders 
thought not. Trochu had hurried from Mont Valerien to that ndge of 
Montretout which had been idctoriously retained. He judged it useless to 
renew the effort and ordered the retreat. The Germans made no attempt to 
harass the retirmg forces. 


It \was as at Champigny, a half victory terminated by a retreat, but this time 
it was impossible to begin again. Bittle confident in the mornmg, Trochu 
was wholly discouraged by the evening. On hearing of the retreat Jules 


Favi’e felt with Trochu that all was lost At most the means of warding off 
starvation were only sufficient for twelve or thirteen days. It was calculated 
that it would take ten to collect new supplies. That same night the 
government received two despatches, one of which announced the 
unfortunate issue of the battle of Le Mans, in the other, written before 
Chanzy’s reverse was known at Bordeaux, Gambetta called on his 
colleagues in Paris to »ve battle, threatening to iifform France of his 
sentiments on their inaction if they still delayed. The painful irritation of 
this letter testified that the writer felt the supreme hour was approaching. 
The fight he demanded had jiM been ended; the cautious general at Paris 
had fought like the bold general of Le Mans-both had failed. 


A inmority of the members of the government at Paris once more stiffened 
ef ® terrible necessity. They demanded another general 


if Irochu refused to make a new effort. The Ime and the garde mobile 
demanded peace; the national guard alone wished to fight again. Jules Favre 
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despatched to Gambetta a melancholy message which was to be the last of 
the siege. “Though Pans smrender, France is not lost; thanks to you, she is 
animated by a patriotic spirit which will save her; in any case we will sign 
no prelimmaries of peace.” 


Eventually the members of the government contrived that Trochu should 
resign the military command while bmdmg him to remam president of the 
council. This was the greatest token of self-abnegation and devotion that he 
could give. In so doing he resigned himself to gomg back on his word by 
signing the capitulation. 


Vinoy succeeded in the command. His succession was inaugurated by an 
insurrection. Several persons were killed m the crowd. This was the first act 
of civil war after four months of siege. After two conferences with 


Bismarck, Jules Pavre agreed to the capitulation of Paris, concluded with 
the condition that the German army should not enter Paris during the 
duration of the armistice. The convention of Pans was concluded on 
January 28th.e 


THE END OF THE WAR 


An armistice of three weeks was agreed to, although this did not include the 
three eastern departments in which the destruction of Bourbaki’s army was 
just takmg place. During this time a national assembly was to be chosen to 
decide on the question of war or peace; all the forts of Pans and the war ° 
supplies were handed over to the German troops, the garrisons of Paris and 
of the forts were taken prisoners and had to give up their arms, although 
they still remained m Paris and had to be supported by the town authorities. 
One division of twelve thousand men was to be kept to maintain order and 
the same exception was made m the case of the whole national guard, 
against Moltke’s will and at the desire of Favre, who repented of it later. 
The c% of Paris had to pay a war tax of two hundred million francs within 
fourteen days, and was allowed to provision itself. On the 29th of January 
the surrender of the twenty-five larger and smaller forts to the German 
troops took place and the black-white-and-red flag was raised on them. 


This convention was very unwelcome to Gambetta. However, he thought he 
might use the respite of three weeks to equip new troops and hoped by 
controlling the impendmg elections to bring together a radicsu national 
assembly, resolved to continue the war h Vovdrance. For this purpose he 
published a proscription list on the 31st of January, according to which 
everyone who had received a higher office or an official candidacy from the 
imperud government was declared meligible. Bismarck and the Parisian 
government protested energetically against such an arbitrary act and 
insisted upon free elections. In the Gennan headquarters it was decided to 
take the most extreme measures, and new plans of operations were already 
drawn up. Gambetta, being abandoned by the other members of the 
representative government, resigned on February 6th. On the 8th of 
February elections were held throughout France, and on the 12th the 
national assemoly was opened at Bordeaux. Thiers was chosen chief of the 
executive on the 17th, formed his ministry on the 19th, and on the 21st. 


accompanied by the ministers Favre and Picard, he went to Versailles, 
commissioned by the national assembly, , to begin the peace negotiations.’ 


CHAPTER VII 


THE THIRD REPUBLIC 


[1871-1906 AD] 


Perhaps the most general feeling throughout the civilised world with regard 
to French history in the nineteenth century is that it is a chaos of 
revolutions, one government after another bemg set up and palled down in 
obe‘ence to the fluctuating impulse of the mob It may well be maintained, 
as against this view, that nowhere in history is visible a more logical and 
consistent operation of cause and effect, the whole forming a straggle to 
solve the problem, which indeed underhes alL the history of popular 
government — how to estabhsh an executive strong enough to govern, and 
yet not strong enough to abuse its power — Gamatjsl Bradford.® 


France and Paris had so long been separated that, when they again met face 
to face, they did not recognise each other. _ Paris could not forgive the 
provinces for not coming to her rescue, the provinces could not forgive 
Paris her perpetual revolutions and the state of nervous excitability in which 
she seemed to delight. While the provinces, crushed, requisitioned, worn 
out by the enemy, were hoping for rest which would enable their wounds to 
heal, Paris, like an Olympic circus, was re-echoing more noisily than ever 
to the sound of arms and warlike cries. It was the intermediate time between 
a government which had ceased to exist and a government which was not 
yet formedj executive bodies were hesitating, not mowing exactly whom to 
obey, not daring to come to any decision under any circumstances: 
dissolution was general and indecision permanent.® 


That it was a costly mistake for the Germans to insist on the spectacular 
parade through so inflammable a city as Paris, is emphasised in the recent 
work of Z6vort/; and Jules Favre® describes the earnestness with which 
Thiers pleaded with Bismarck and Von Moltke against the project. The 
Prussians insisted, however, either on keeping the city of Belfort, or on the 
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glory of the triumph in Paris. Thiers protested against the seizure of Belfort 
in the following words “ 


“Well, then, let it be as you will. Monsieur le comte — these negotiations 
are nothing but a pretence. We may seem to deliberate, but we must pass 
under your yoke. We demand of you a city which is absolutely French: you 
refuse it: that amounts to confessing that you are resolved on a war of 
extermination against us. Carry it into effect ravage our provinces, bum our 
houses, slaughter the inoffensive inhabitants — in a word, finish your work. 
We will fight you to the last gasp. We may succumb; at least we shall not be 
dishonoured!” 


Herr von Bismarck seemed disturbed, says Favre. The emotion of Thiers 
had won him over. He answered that he understood what he must be 
suffering, and that he should be happy to be able to make a concession, if 
the king consented. 


It is an unlooked-for spectacle — a. Bismarck almost melted and a Moltke 
almost sentimental, jjreferring a barren honour, the entry of their troops into 
Paris, to the possession of a French town, and succeeding in making their 
master share their point of view. We also see for ourselves that Thiers, 
though he was well known to be a determmed advocate of peace, only 
obtained the very slender concessions that were made to him by threatening 
to struggle to the last gasp, and we repeat that a less pacific chamber and 
negotiators, animated by the same spirit as Gambetta, might, to all 
appearance, nave obtained less hard conditions.* 


After the end of the siege there may be said to have been hardly any 
government in Paris. Generm Vmoy, who was in command, had, like all the 
nulita’ leaders, lost his whole prestige during the siege. The army by mix- 
mg with the people had imbibed the same spuit, and the government did not 
interfere in anything. The news of the entry of the Prussians exasperated the 
people, who were burning with the fever of despair. Tumultuous 
demonstrations took place at the Bastille; at the same time the crowd seized 
the guns which had been left in the part of Paris which the Prussians were to 
occupy. At first they wished to keep the conquerors from gettmg possession 
of them; then they kept them, and the most distrustful of the people took 
them up to Montmartre. The entry of the Prussians nearly brought about a 
terrible conflict with these crowds, which were burning with fury. This 
misfortune was, however, avoided. But the march of the conquerors throng 
Paris was not of a triumphal character. Restricted within the space which 
leads from Neuilly through the Cliamps-Elysees to the Louvre, they were 
defied by the street boys of Paris, and were met at every turning by 
threatening crowds who pursued them with yells. The second day they were 
obliged to beat a dejected retreat. 


Meanwhile the advanced republicans were organising their party; they 
expected to have to fight the monarchical assembly by force. The law 
agamst Paris, the law of 6ch6ance, caused great indignation. The name of 
Thiers recalled his struggle against the republic after 1848 and his services 
as min ister under Louis Philippe. All this was too far distant to enable 
people to judge of the new r61e he intended to play. The republicans of the 
min-ist4, Jules Favre, Picard, and Jules Simon, had, after the siege, lost all 
influence in Paris. A great many men who inspired confidence, left the, 
assembly. Victor Hugo, whose speech had been shouted down by &e 
populace, and Gambetta had resigned. A severe conflict seemed imminent;. 


Though Thiers wished on the one hand to control the royalists of theaa-”’ 
sembly, he was determined on the other to deprive of weapons the 
republicaiui 
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even a king of Egypt (Shashanq) thought it worth while to raid both 
territories. Sculptures on the south wall of the great temple at Karnak 
(Egyptian Thebes) appear to record this. 
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of the large towns. He made a pretext for doing this by demanding the 
restitution of the cannon which had been seized Some of the radical 
deputies inter\>/ened to prevent civil war. They had twice almost 
succeeded in obtaining the restitution of the cannon, and were making 
further efforts to do so Paris, too, seemed gradually calming down, when 
Thiers decided to employ force. On the 18th of March, at daybreak, the 
troops, under the orders of General Vinoy, ascended the slopes of 
Montmartre and took possession of the cannon But thmgs had been so 
badly managed that the people were aware of what was happening. The 
sight of those who had been wounded in the morning enraged the crowd; 
the troops were surrounded and dispersed there was not even a struggle. 
The soldiers no longer obeyed their officers, but mingled with the populace. 


All Pans was in arms instantly barricades were raised in every direction. 
Thiers had for a long time held that when a rebellion is serious it is best to 
abandon the revolting town and only re-enter it as a conqueror He 
commanded a retreat to Versailles. During the night the H6tel-de-Ville was 
evacuated by the government. The insurrection had been inaugurated with 
terrible bloodshed. General Leconte, who in the morning commanded part 
of the troops at Montmartre, had been detained by the crowd with some 
other prisoners, and the republican Clement Thomas, who had commanded 
the national guard m 1848 and during the siege, had been recognised and 
arrested on the boulevard These prisoners had been dragged from place to 
place. At last they were brought to the rue des Rosiers where a committee 
from Montmartre w’as sittmg. A crowd of mfuriated people assailed the 
house, and in the midst of a scene of wild confusion the two generals, 
Leconte and Clement Thomas, were pushed against the walls of the garden 
and riddled with bullets. This slaughter made a bloody stam on the 
proceedmgs of the day. 


THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


Among the numerous organisations formed in Paris during the two 
preceding months, the most active and enterprising was that which was 
known as “The central committee of the national guard,” although it was 
composed of very obscure men. The central committee had taken as large a 
part as it possibly could in the doings of the 18th of March. It now insMed 
itself m the deserted Hotel-de-Vdle, posted up a proclamation, and thus be- 
came the government of the rebel party. 


The following day the party of the population of Paris, who had done 
nothmg on the 18th of March, but had remained passive, now began to 
resist the movement. The deputies of Pans and the mayors elected durmg 
the siege joined this party of the people, and summoned to their aid the 
portion of the national guard led by Admiral Saisset 


Pans was cut in two. A spark would ignite the flame of civil war, 
negotiations were opened. The central committee offered to retire in favour 
of men chosen by the city; they were willmg to stand for election, W only 
m order to continue the Revolution and not for the purpose of restoring 
logal or-der. Meantime they were governing the part of Paris which 
belonged to them. Arrests were made at the railway stations, and they threw 
General Chanzy and Floquet into prison. A series of abortive measures led 
up to the elections of the 23rd of March. In general members of the central 
committee, well-known socialists and partisans of the Revolution, gained 
enormous majorities. 


[1871 A.V ] 
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THE COMMUNE OP 1871 ORGANISED 


The commune — this was the name assumed by the insurgents in whose 
hands Pans had just placed the government-.-took possession of the whole 
town, except a corner of the 16th arrondissement, and Mont Valerieu, which 
remamed in the power of the army of Versailles, increasmg day by day by 
reinforcements from all directions, and which Thiers placed under the 
command of Marshal MacMahon, the man who had been defeated at Worth 
and Sedan. 


At Versailles, Paris was looked upon as the refuge of scoundrels and mad- 
men Thus, in both of these centres, a spirit of civil war seemed part of the 
air men breathed. On the 2nd the army took possession of the barricade on 
the bridge at Neuilly. On the 3rd a united attack on Versailles was led by 
Gustave Flourens. 


The first volleys from Mont VaJerien threw the crowd into disorder. 
Flourens, deserted and in hiding at Rucil, was killed by a sabre wound m- 
flicted by an officer of police. Next day near Ch^tillon the federals were 
repulsed in the same way, and, amongst others, their leader Duval was taken 
prisoner. 


After this it was impossible for the commune to think of threatening 
Versailles. Driven back mto Pans, it was about to be besieged there. From 
the first the prisoners were put to death. General de Galliffet had had two of 
the national guards placed agamst a wall and shot. Duval was executed 
without any formal trial 


The commune responded by a decree that all prisoners and partisans of the 
assembly who were arrested and condemned were to be kept as the 
“hostages of Pans,” and that three of them should be shot each time that one 
of the federal prisoners was shot by the army. The effect produced by such a 
terrible threat may be imagined. After this no prisoners were_ executed on 
either side till the troops re-entered Paris. The struggle continued during the 


months of April and May without any fresh battle in the open. The army 
could only succeed in taking Neuilly street by street, slowly, after a month’s 
fighting. The fort of Issy was defended with desperate determination. 
Meanwhde Thiers was having Pans bombarded from St. Cloud. The shells 
poured down upon the Champs-Elysees, reachmg as far as the place’ de la 
Concorde. ,1 


And what was being done by the commime, the mistress of Paris? These ‘ 
were the plans the communists desired to carry out, and which represented 
the doctrmes and political significance of the movement known as “the 
revolution of the 18th of March” — inside the fortifications the following 
measures had been proclaimed’ the separation of Church and State; the 
suppression of the numsterial officials, who were all absent; the suppression 
of night-work for bakers, and a manifesto tending to bring about hoine rule 
* in every commune in France, for each was to be a distinct state having its 
own army, its own laws, and its own system of taxation. _ 


The violent measures taken by the commune had soon alienated most the 
people from it. It confiscated and destroyed the house of Thiers, SKzed his 
collections, and then demolished the Vend6me column. The which opposed 
it most firmly were suppressed one after the other._ Afresfe^l and the 
searching of houses often took place simply on the authority of officer of 
the national guard who chose to command them. In this way tTS; large 
number of priests, monks, police officers, and former magistrates 
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been arrested, and with them republicans like Chaudey The commuM was 
divided into two parties. The most celebrated man in the commune, ilele/ 
cluze, did not belong to either party The commune was without money and 
had recourse to the bank in order to raise funds. 


THE RECAPTDBE OP PARIS 


Paris had an unusual appearance, the national tricolour had disappeared and 
was replaced by the red flag. Strange uniforms were seen m the streets. 
Certain churches where the services had been put a stop to were used tor 
holding public meetings, and orators of both sexes discussed socialistic 
questions from the pulpit. The wealthy parts of the town were deserted. The 
distant thunder of the cannon never ceased night or day. The commime had 
not succeeded in inciting other towns in France to rise in rebellion, except 
ot. Etienne, Lyons, and Toulouse; there was also a rising in Aude: but these 
had either failed or been speedily suppressed. The municipal elections took 
place throughout the country in April and resulted in a victory for the 
democratic party. From aU directions delegates from the new municipalities 
were sent to Versailles to try if possible to avert a civil war. It was in 
dealing with these delegates that Thiers first clearly and definitely pledged 
himself to a republican policy. On the 21st of May the army entered Paris 
unexpectedly, making an entry by the left bank of the river. Then began that 
terrible battle which lasted nearly a week, when Paris was retaken street by 
street amid scenes of indescribable horror./ 


The powers of resistance of which the insurrection could dispose after its 
victory of March 18th must have been considerable, to enable it to sustain 
two months of constant fighting and the CTeat seven days’ battle in Paris. 
Its artillery consisted of 1,047 pieces. Deducting the guns employed on the 
outposts, the forts, and the walls, 726 were used in the streets when the 
regular troops at last penetrated into Paris. The cavalry was ineffective and 
never counted more than 449 horses; but, on the contrary, the infantry was 
very numerous. Twenty regiments, consisting of 254 battalions, were 
divided into active and stationary parts: the first set in movement 3,649 
officers and 76,081 soldiers; the effective of the second was 106,909 men 
led by 4,284 officers, which produced a total of more than 191,000 men, 
from which must be deducted 30,000 individuals who always found means 


to escape service. Briefly, the commune had an army of from 140,000 to 
150,000 soldiers, which it commanded both outside and inside Paris. 


To this already imposing mass must be added twenty-eight free companies, 
very independent in conduct, which acted according to the fancy of the 
moment and obeyed no one. Their very fluctuating contingent rose, towards 
the middle of the month of May, to the number of 10,820 followers, led by 
310 officers. There were among them men of every origin and of every 
description, who chose the wildest names — ATurcos of the commune, 
Bergeret’s scouts, children of Paris, Father DuchSne’s children. Lost 
Children, Lascars, Marseillais diarpshooters, volunteers of la colonne de 
Juillet, and avengers of Flourens.c 


From the beginning it was evident that the conquerors would be implacable. 
Hardly had the army entered the city, when the executions began. Some of 
the vanquished, feeling they need hope for no mercy, soon began the 
criminal work which was to electrify the world. In the evening of the 23rd, 
volumes of flame and smoke enveloped the city. Massacres on the one side 
were avenged by arson and murder on the other. No poet, not even 
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Daate, when he was piling horror upon horror in his Inferno, ever imagined 
such a ghastly spectacle as was presented by Paris durmg the whole of that 
week. At the barracks people were shot down by the dozen. Whole districts 
were depopulated by flight, arrests, and executions. In the part of Paris 
which was still held by the federals, the fury of the populace became more 
violent as defeat became more certain. 


On the 24th, at La Roquette, Raoul Rigault and Ferre had six “ hostages ” 
massacred. These included the archbishop of Paris and the cur6 of the 
Madeleine. On the 25th the Dommicans of Arcued, m a terrible and almost 
incredible scene, were driven forth, torn almost limb from limb, and killed 
near the Gobelins. Some of the Paris guards and some priests were 


massacred in the rue Haxo. Other victims also suffered at La Roquette. 
When the troops reached the chateau cl’ Eau, Delescluze, wearing a frock- 
coat and carrying a walking-stick, walked all alone, with his head held high, 
straight into the thick of the firing; his corpse was found there riddled with 
buUets. It was at the taking of the last federal strongholds, Belleville, that 
the slaughter was most terrible, while in the parte of Paris already taken the 
summary shooting of prisoners was going on steadily. 


Meanwhile long processions of prisoners (forty thousand had been taken) 
were journeying with parched throats, blistered feet, and fettered hands 
along the road from Paris to Versailles, and as they passed through the 
boulevardi’ of Louis XIV’s town, they were greeted with yells and 
sometimes with blows. They were crowded hastily into improvised prisons, 
one of which was merely a large courtyard where thousands of poor 
wretches lived for weeks with no lodging but the muddy ground, where 
they were exposed to all the inclemency of the weather, and whence they 
were despatched by a bullet in the head when desperation incited them to 
rebel. The Germans, from the terraces of St. Germain, were watching the 
spectacle of the taking of Paris, and at night saw the great city which was 
the glory of France decked with its hideous crown of fires. 


Certain it is that if such sights as these have not made the country “te the 
very idea of civil war, if they have not taught France what a crime it is to set 
armed Frenchmen against each other, the lessons taught by histoipf seem to 
be altogether useless. On the 29th of May the conquest of Pans was 
complete. A terrible day of reckoning succeeded the misfortunes whioli the 
city had endured while the fighting was going on. Nearly ten thousand 
convictions were pronounced by the courts martial. New Caledonia was 
peopled with convicts. Besides these a large portion of the population had 
taken flight; and thus many industries, which had hitherto been exclusively 
Parisian, were introduced mto foreign countries. 


Anger was so bitter against the refugees that the right of other nations to 
afford an asylum to them was disputed and Belgium even promised to give 
them up to France. The famous poet Victor Hugo was at that time in 
Brussels, and published a letter in which he stated that aU refugee rebels 
would find a shelter in his house. The following ni^t an attack was made on 


his house, which was pelted with stones. Immediately afterwards, the 
Belgian-government expelled “the individual named Victor Hugo.” But 
neither Belgium nor any other country could give the exiles of the 
commune back to France./ 


History has rarely known a more unpatriotic crime than that of the 
insurrection of the commune; but the punishment inflicted on the insurgente 
by the Versailles troops was so ruthless that it seemed to be a counter-mani- 
fpot«tion of French hatred for Frenchmen in civil disturbance rather th nr, 
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judicial penalty applied to a heinous offence. The number of Parisians killed 
by French soldiers in the last week of May, 1 871, was probably twenty 
thousand, though the partisans of the commune declared that thirty-six 
thousand men and women were shot in the streets or after summary court- 
martial. 


It is from this point that the history of the Third Republic commences. In 
spite of the doubly tragic endmg of the war the vitality of the country 
seemed miimpaired. With ease and without muimur it supported the new 
burden of taxation called for by the w’ar indemnity and by the 
reorganisation of the shattered forces of France. M. Thiers was thus aided in 
his task of liberating the territory from the presence of the enemy. His 
proposal at Bordeaux to make the essai loyal of the republic, as the form of 
government which caused the least division among Frenchmen, was 
discouraged by the excesses of the commune, which associated 
republicanism with revolutionary disorder Nevertheless, the monarchists of 


the national assembly received a note of wammg that the country might 
dispense with their services unless they displayed governmental capacity, 
when in July, 1871, the republican minority was largely increased at the by- 
elections. The next month, within a year of Sedan, a provisional 
constitution was voted, the title of president of the French Republic being 
then conferred on Thiers. The monarchists consented to this agamst their 
wiU; but they had their own way when they conferred constituent powers 
on the assembly in opposition to the republicans, who argued that it was a 
usurpation of the sovereignty of the people for a body elected for another 
purpose to assume the power of givmg a constitution to the land without a 
special mandate from the nation. The debate gave Gambetta his first 
opportunity of appearing as a serious politician. The fou funeux of Tours, 
whom Thiers had denounced for his efforts to prolong the hopeless war, 
was about to become the chief support of the aged Orleanist statesman 
whose supreme achievement was to be the foundation of the republic.? 


THE ADMIXISTHATION OF THIERS (1871-1873) 


The French govermnent had two immediate ends in view — to rid the 
country of foreign occupation as speedily as possible, and to improve the 
military organisation on a Prussian model. Since the liquidation of great 
sums of money was necessary for attaming both these ends, a great demand 
was put on the taxable strength of the country. The object to be gained by 
the second aim was not to mcrease the defensive power of the land, since an 
unaggressive France had to fear no attack, but to prepare for a war of 
revenge against Germany. The shattered military glory was to be restored, 
the lost provinces Trere to be given back, or some compensation, perhaps in 
Belgium, was to be obtained for them. All parties in France, the 
monarchists as well as the extreme republicans, were filled with this idea, 
voted funds after funds for mili - tary purposes in the national assembly, 
and even offered the government more money than it asked for. 


Thiers, who had been made president of the French Republic on Au’ust 
31st, 1871, by the national assembly, negotiated a loan of two thousand five 
hundred milhon francs for the payment of the first two milliards of the war 
mdemnity m June, 1871, and a loan of more than three milliard for the nav- 


ment of the rest in July, 1872. The “financial miracle” was then enacted — 
namely, forty-fom miUiards was registered in the public subscription list, m 
which German bankmg houses also participated disgracefully. Even if this 
sum were not intended in earnest, it was nevertheless an extremely 
favourable testimony to the French credit. 
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By the military law of July 28th, 1872, universal compulsory service was 
introduced, providing that one part of the community was to serve for five 
yeais, the other in periods of six months’ drill. This law was completed by 
the organisation law of July 24th, 1873 — which fixed the number of the 
regiments and divided them into eighteen anny corps — and by the cadre 
law of March 13th, 1875. This latter increased the battalion cadres by 
creating a new fourth battalion for every three which already existed, so that 
now instead of the regiments of three battalions with a maximum strength 
of three thousand men, there were regiments of four battalions, which 
brought the maximum strength of the regunent up to four thousand men. 
After this law had been carried out, the French infantry, consistmg of 641 
battalions, numbered 269 field battalions more than in the year 1870, and 
171 field battalions more than the German armym time of peace. 


This cadre law caused such a sensation that in the sprmg of 1875 it was 
generally reported that there was another war “ in sight”; that the German 
Empire wished to declare war on France before these colossal preparations 
were carried mto effect. Nevertheless, the war did not go beyond diplomatic 
inquiries. The “great” nation tried to put all the responsibility for the 
military disgrace in the late war upon Marshal Bazame, who, it must be 


JEROBOAM S SUCCESSORS 


The new dynasty did not long maintain itself. Jeroboam’s son, Nadab, was 
slain by Baasha, of the tribe of Issachar, while he was besieging (so our text 
says) Gibbethon in Philistia. It was a military revolution such as became 
frequent in northern Israel. Baasha energetically resumed tlie war with 
Judah, whose king Asa, however, paralysed Baasha by invoking the help of 
Ben-Hadad (probably Bir-dadda), king of Cusham in northern Arabia, who 
sent an army against the cities of Israel (in the Negeb). It is remarkable to 
see the two kings, who jointly represent Israel, contending with one another 
for the favour and protection of a northern Arabian power. Presumably, Asa 
offered a larger payment than Baasha. Elah, Baasha’s son, quickly suffered 
the fate of Nadab, before the Philistine fortress of Gibbethon. Whether the 
singularly exact correspondence between the circumstances of the first two 
northern Israelite dynasties is historical, has not unnaturally been 
questioned. 


Zimri, ” who slew his master,” did not live many days in the enjoyment of 
royalty. The majority of the warriors were not on his side, but favoured the 
commander-in-chief Omri. The late king had been murdered in Tirzah. 
From Gibbethon, therefore, Omri and the army moved to Tirzah, and 
besieged the city. Zimri met his death in his burning palace. 


But Omri had yet to fight for his crown. Another party of the people 
favoured the claims of Tibni ; after a civil war, the party of Omri finally 
prevailed. The result was for the good of northern Israel. Omri, though not 
always fortunate in war (1 Kings xx. 3-1), was a highly capable ruler. This 
appears from three particulars which have come down to us ; (1) the 
subjugation of Moab by northern Israel in his reign, (2) his foundation of 
the city of Shomeron, or, rather, Shimron, better known as Samaria, and we 
may perhaps add, (3) the respect given to his name by the Assyrians, who 
after his death designated the kingdom of northern Israel mat Khumri or Bit 
Khumri,”” land” or “house of Omri.” 


said, had signed the capitulation of Metz at a very convenient moment for 
the Germans. He was brought before a military tribunal and condemned to 
death on December 10th, 1873, but this sentence was commuted to twenty 
years’ imprisonment. He began his period of captivity on December 26th in 
a fort on the island of Ste. Marguerite, but he escaped on August 10th, 


1874, with the help of his wife, and fled to Spain. 
The national assembly, divided into MAoMAnoN 
parties which were bitterly opposed _ 


to each other, developed a very meagre legislative activity. On one dde/ 
stood the three monarchistic parties of the legitimists, the Orleanists, imli;. 
the Bourbons, each of which had its pretender to the throne; on the other the 
republicans, who were divided into a moderate and an extreme Between 
them stood a group of parliamentanans, who could be satisfied wi& ‘ either 
form of government, if only the constitutional system were preserved. It is 
true that the monarchists held the majority, but in the course of the next 
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few years they lost considerable ground through the supplementary 
elections, and they were so disunited among themselves that in the most 
important questions frequently a fraction of the Right voted with the Left, 
and the majority thus became a mmority. The “fusion,” i.e. the union of the 
legitimists and Orleanists into one single party, did not succeed. 


Thiers preferred the actual republic to any one of the three possible 
monarchies, and for that very reason the monarchists were very much 
dissatisfied with him. “^en, at the reformation of the ministry on May 18th, 
1873, he wholly disregarded the monarchistic majority and recruited his 
cabinet entirely from the moderate Left, the monarchists moved a vote of 


censure upon Thiers. This was carried on May 24th, 1873, by a vote of 360 
against 344. 


macmahon becomes president 


Thiers and his ministry resigned; whereupon, in the same sitting, 
MacMahon was elected president of the republic. The duke de Broglie held 
the place of vice-president under him. In order to strengthen the position of 
the president the national assembly voted on November 19th, 1873, to fix 
the term of his service at seven years. The Broglie ministry could not long 
succeed in this difficult art of steering safely between the parties. It was 
compelled to retire on May 16th, 1874, through the result of the ballot on 
the electoral law, and on May 22nd the war minister, Cissey, took over the 
presidency of the cabinet. 


But when the government seemed to favour the Bonapartists and a choice 
between the republic or a third empire was imminent, the moderate 
Orleanists separated themselves from the government; from the left and 
right Centre a new majority was formed, which, on the motion of the 
delegate Wallon, by its final vote on February 25th, 1875, established a 
republic with regular presidential elections, and with a senate and second 
chamber. Thereupon the formation of the Buffet ministry followed on 
March 10th, the most prominent member of which belonged to the right 
Centre.4 


MARTIN ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 1875 


The constitution was formed as follows: at the head of the executive a 
president, named in advance by the 1871 assembly, to hold office for seven 
years, with power to dissolve the chamber of deputies subject to agreement 
by the senate. He had also a more formidable right — that of suspending 
both chambers for one month, though not more than twice in a session; that 
is, he was to be sole and uncontrolled governor in case of disagreement 
between himself and the direct or indirect representatives of the nation. The 
senate was composed of two hundred and twenty-five members appointed 
by the departments and the colonies for nine years, and seventy-five 
appointed by the national assembly; these last for life. The others were 


elected by a departmental circle composed of deputies, councillors-general, 
suburban councillors, and delegates, one from each municipal council. 


So it came about that the smallest French commune, having hardly enough 
electors to compose a municipal council, played as considerable a part m 
the government as Lyons or Marseilles. This meant the subordination of 
republican towns to country districts, over which the government hoped to 
exercise a powerful influence. An elector in a tiny commune weighed in the 
electoral balance as much as two or three t hn nanud electors in large cities. 
At bottom it was an election of senators in the hands of village 
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mayors, under governmental influence. This was a very different thing from 
the declaration of rights — “All men are equal m the eyes of the Law.” 


There remained the chamber of deputies elected by universal suffrage. It 
was elected by borough balloting, but it was not included in the articles of 
the constitution. This chamber shared the introduction of laws with the 
senate and the president of the republic. It was named by a mode of ballot 
that dimmished its importance and threatened it with dissolution on the 
slightest disagreement with the assembly, which was chosen by restricted 
suffrage. The constitution, however, gave it a supreme prerogative — a 
supreme means of makmg the national will triumphant the introduction of 
financial laws, the key of the money chest’ The chamber of deputies had the 
most weight in matteis of taxmg, a prerogative which is not only a 
republican right but one which is also exercised in all constitutional 


monarchies. This right the chamber of deputies did not even know how to 
uphold and defend. 


The Versailles assembly, which w’as unenthusiastic, monarchical, and far 
more clerical, was principally concerned in promoting in the new 
constitution the interests of the higher classes above those of democracy, of 
crushing .aniversal suffrage which it was unable to suppress under the feet 
of limited suffrage, and fettering as far as possible every liberal or 
democratic reform. At the end of ten years its entire woik stiU existed and 
in this sense one may say that the assembly of 1871 was successful. 


From the 22nd to the 24th of February the WaUon proposition was dis-* 
puted foot by foot, word by word, by the Right, who rained a shower of 
amendments on it. They wanted universal suffrage; an appeal to the 
peo/ilof the declaration of the sovereignty of the people, the interdiction of 
pijnc/ as presidents of the republic. Everything was commenced, but to 
littie>pftc’ pose. The republicans turned a deaf ear, maintained a staunch 
resistance-and, from the highest to the lowest, kept the promise made in 
their name. On the 24th of February the senate law and the transmission of 
the president’s powers had a majority. On the 25th of February the bill 
relative to the organisation of public powers was carried in a third and final 
debate by 425 against 254. The republic was completed k 


If \ 
Simon’s ministey , 
rf, 


This constitution, the fourteenth since 1789, was the result of disSensipnB 
among the monarchists, who preferred republican candidates to their rivato 
in the legitimist or Orleanist ranks. After this unexpected aid, the republt* 
cans gained a large majority in the elections to the chamber, thanks largeil/ 
to the efforts of Gambetta, who was not, however, rewarded with 
represented-, tion in the cabinet. The first minister under the new 
constitution was Dufaure, formerly in Louis Philippe’s cabinet; late in 1876 
he retired, and the new premier was Jules Simon. Simon was of deeply 
Catholic sympathies and aided in a movement to interfere in Italian affairs 


for the restoration of-the pope to temporal power and the control of 
Rome.® 


During Simon’s ministry the stru^le, from being political, suddenly bfe/ 
came a religious one between the republicans and the conservatives.’ Sonje 
incidents of external politics in Italy and Germany, whose reverberations 
ex-s. tended to France, a demand for the authorisation of conferences, 
presented to the minister of the interior by the ex-p6re Hyacinthe, the 
aggresavfe ‘ ardour of archbishops and bishops and the anti-religious 
violence of a part of the radical press, all united to set lay society and the 
clerical world in 
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opposition to one another and to provoke in parliament a formidable crisis 
—m the country an agitation which might have produced first a revolution 
and afterwards war. 


Gambetta set himself against the clerical party and demanded that the 
Concordat should be interpreted as a two-sided contract, obligatory and 
equally bindmg on both parties; and he ended by repeating the words of 
Peyrat: “Clericalism, that is the enemy!” (Le cMricahsm, voilb. I’mnemi’) 
It has been said that this war-cry was too sweepmg, because it included aU 
the members of the clergy amongst the enemies of society. But from that 
time the epithet “clerical” designated rather the laity than the ecclesiastics, 
includmg all those who mingle religion and politics, who wish to use 
spiritual matteis for temporal ends and take their electoral cue elsewhere 
than in France.<i 


There was strong feeling a,gainst the agitation meant to ferment a religious 
war and embroil France in ultramontane politics. Simon declared that he 
had done all in his power to repress the spirit of war for Catholicism. But 
votes on two bills only indirectly related to clericalism went against the 
policy of the minister and were made a pretext for an unusual step. 


THE COUP d’etat OP MAY 16TH 


On the 16th of May President MacMahon published m the ofiicial organ an 
open letter of rebuke to his minister. This strange act has been called the 
coup d’etat of May 16th 


The president’s letter closed as follows.® 


Tlw fl-ttituds of tile cliief of tlie cebmet raises tbe question as to wbether he 
has preserved that mfluence over the chamber which is necessary to make 
his views prevail An explanation on this head is indispensable , for, if I am 
not, like you, responsible to the parliament, I have a responsibility towards 
France which I ought now more than ever to consider Accept, Monsieur le 
pr6sident du conseil, the assurance of my high esteem 


Le President de la Rdpublique, Massciial db MacMahon. 


On this strange document Zevort comments severely: 


Before studying the real meaning of this letter it will be well to estimate 
what the very sending of it implied, the unheard-of proceeding to which the 
marshal had recourse to rid himself of a president of the council who had 
represented him to the parliament as the model of parliamentary and 
constitutional chiefs The letter specified nothmg. If Jules Simon had wished 
to play a close game with his unskilful antagonist, he might indeed have 
either presented himself before the chamber, procured a vote of confidence, 
and thus demonstrated that he had preserved that influence which was 
necessary to make his views prevail; or he might have waited till the 


approaching council of ministers, and had that explanation with the marshal 
which the latter declared indispensable. In either case the president of the 
republic womd have found himsdf in a position of cruel embarrassment, 
aiul the con- ”/‘i.Perhaps have received, on the 17th or 18th of May 1877, 
the solution which it was to receive only in the month of January, 1879 Wb 
fh marshd/eaded nothing so much as an explanation 


with those he had offended; and his letter, in its prodigious clumsiness was 
f avoid an interview in the council with 
the ministers so cavalierly dismissed. 


ripoilbl the pretexts devised to separate him from the cabinet of the 12th of 
December, they were really altogether too frivolous. However 
inexperienced 
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the marshal might be, he was not ignorant of the fact that a law under 
discussion IS not a law passed. 


The question as to whether Jules Simon had sufficient authority over the 
chamber was either a premeditated insult or the proof of a singular defect of 
memory; and had not Jules Simon — m the most weighty divisions, on the 
Ath of May, 1 877, and the 28th of December, 1876, when the prerogatives 
of the chamber were themselves at stake— had more than two-thirds of the 
voters with him, and was the law of majorities no longer, as on the 26th of 
May, 1873, the supreme rule of parliamentary governments? 


“I am responsible to France,” said the marshal, who had been elected by 
390 deputies, thus borrowing the phraseology of Napoleon III, who had 
been chosen by five million electors; and was not France directly and 
regularly represented by the senate and the chamber of deputies, and had 
not the constitution (Article 6) already indicated the single case m which 
the president of the republic is responsible — namely, the case of high 
treason? 


Such was that document of the 16th of May, which left everythmg to be 
feared because it went beyond all measure, which did not exceed the 
bounds of legality but which exhausted it at the first blow. The marshal was 
about to declare in his speech, m his Orders of the Day, that he would go to 
the farthest bounds of this legality, whose utmost limit he had attamed with 
one leap, r The constitution of 1875 had assured him a quasi-royalty: yet he 
was now going to put himself outside or above the laws, under pretence of 
the higher interests of the public safety, that facile pretext for all 
dictatorship; he was about to engage, haphazard, in a formidable venture, 
ignorant of what might result from his victory or his de-jvles cnCw 


feat.<i 


The coup d’etat of the 16th of May was from its inception condemned ‘ 
throughout Europe. MacMahon was neither sufficiently ambitious nor un-. 
scrupulous to institute a military dictatorship. The most important events, in 
the political calendar were the electoral campaign and Gambetta’s noted 
speech at Lille, on the 15th of August, when he wound up with, “ Believe 
me, gentlemen, when France has once spoken with her sovereign voice 
there will be nothing left but submission or resignation” (se soumettre on se 
d6mettre).’ The jingle caught the popular ear and Marshal MacMahon on 
the 13th of December submitted unconditionally. 


anflVY BECOMES PRESIDENT (1879) 


Gambetta, it is generally conceded, was at this period the foremost 
politician in France. A thoroughly republican ministry was formed imder 
Dufaure, president of the coimcil and minister of justice, with Freycinet as 
minister of public works. President MacMahon in his message “accepted 
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the will of the country.” Gambetta now sagaciously expressed his wish that 
MacMahon should be permitted to complete his term; and thus the 
advantages of republican rule might be the better demonstrated by his duly 
and peacefully elected successor. The great exposition of 1878 brought 
MacMahon some prominence, but the olcl soldier found hims elf isolated, 
and utterly sick of the part he had to play. 


On the 28th of January, 1879, MacMahon, find ing himself unable to agree 
with his ministers and hopeless of formmg a new ministry conformable to 
his 


views, resigned and in his last acts conducted himself with such dignity as 
to wring even from Zevort ^ this commendation: 


“ From the beginning of the governmental crisis the marshal had conducted 
himself as a man of honour, and preserved an attitude the most correct and 
most deserving of respect, and employed the simplest and most becoming 
language. From the moment that the pohtician had vanished, the honest 
man, the good citizen, the successful soldier had reappeared, and the lofty 
dignity of his retreat made men forget the errors for which he was only half 
responsible.” 


What part Gambetta acted in the crisis of January, 1879, when MacMahon’s 
ministry fell, it is difficult to decide. At the critical juncture he appears to 

have absented himself from Paris. He abstained from speakmg in the debate 
on the policy of the ministry, neither did he vote in the final division. There 


is every reason to believe that, had he willed, he might have contested the 
presidency of the republic successfully. But he waived his claims in favour 
of Jules Gr6vy, who was elected president on the 30th of January, 1879, by 
536 votes against 99 for General Chanzy, Gambetta becoming president of 
the chamber and Waddington the prime minister. 


Leon Gambetta 


THE LAST DAYS OF GAMBETTA, ASCENDENCY OF FEBBY 


The deputies were imited now as “the national assembly,” and the 
legislature returned from Versailles to Paris. Both executive and legislature 
were now thoroughly republican. 


Prominent m Gravy’s cabinet was the minister of education, Jules Ferry, 
who was strongly mti-clerical in his views and advocated an educational 
bUI excffidmg the Jesuite and all “unauthorised orders” from acting as 
teachers m France. Jules Simon secured the rejection of the bill by the 
senate, but the unauthorised orders were disbanded and many priests and 
nuns expelled amidst public feeling embittered by the wrath of the clerical 
party and the zeal of the aiiti\clericals. The Bonapartist cause suffered 
when the young 
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prince imperial was killed by the Zulus. Waddmgton resigned the ministry 
to Freycinet and he to Ferry, who stiU kept Garnbetta from office. 


Gambetta now began to fight for power and to gather republican sentiment 
about him until it was necessary to call him to the prime-ministry. The 
jealousy of his magnetism or “occult power,” as it was called, and his 


THE MOABITB STONE 


The first of these facts is recorded in the famous “Moabite Stone,” which 
tells how Omri afflicted Moab and took possession of the land of Medeba, 
and how Israel dwelt therein, during his days, and half his son’s days — 
forty years. The second, if correctly reported, is equally interesting ; for 
Omri’s predecessors, and Omri himself for the first six years of his reign, 
held their court at Tirzah, which appears to have been a strong city in the 
Negeb. If Omri really built the northern Shimron, he not improbably it after 
a city called Shimron in the Negeb, not far from Beth-el. 


16 THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 


The resolution to place his capital in central Palestine, if it be a fact, was a 
most judicious one, considering the increasing danger from Assyria and 
from the northern Aram. Perhaps, some day, the spade of the excavator may 
remove the slight doubt which seems to exist on tliis point. 


HKBKEW RELATIONS WITH ASSYRIA AND ARAM 


The misfortune is that the fragments of Hebrew historical tradition, 
critically regarded, tell us very little that can be trusted respecting the 
contact of the northern Israelites with these two powers at this period. 
Shalmaneser II tells us in an inscription that (in 854 B.C.) he was victorious 
at Qargar, near Hamath, over a league of kings, the first of whom was Dad- 
idri, or Bir-idri, of Damascus, the second Irkhulina of Hamath, and the third 
Akhabbu of Israel (?). Of this important fact not a hint is given in 1 Kings ; 
indeed, the Hebrew account of the last campaign of Ahab is not strictly 
reconcilable with the Assyrian inscription. The same Assyrian king records 
that (in 842) Yaua, son of Khumri, together with the Tyrians and Sidonians, 
paid him tribute. Not a word of this in 1 Kings. Similar records of the 
northern Aramreans are, unhappily, not extant. The final editor of the 
narratives in 1 Kings must have believed that the Israelites had serious 


distribution of the portfolios succeeded in shortening his lease of power to 
ten weeks. Gambetta, in the days of his power, advocated all measures that 
would tend to place France m the position she occupied before the war. He 
approved of the expedition to Tunis, for he desired to extend her influence 
m the Mediterranean. And he upheld the dual action of France and England 
in Egypt. To quote his own words in almost the last speech he ever made: “ 
For the last ten years there has been a western policy m Europe represented 
by England and France, and allow me to say here that I know of no other 
European policy likely to avail us in the most terrible of the contingencies 
we may have to face hereafter. Wliat induced me to seek for the English 
alliance, for the co-operation of England in the basin of the Mediterranean 
and in Egypt — and I pray you mark me well — what I most apprehend, in 
addition to an ill-omened estrangement, is that you should dehver over to 
England and forever territories, and rivers, and Avaterways where your 
right to live and traffic is equal to her own.” 


On the 31st of December, 1882, Gambetta died at the age of forty-four from 
an accidental woimd. Thus ended prematurely the strange career of le grand 
ministre, as he was called ironically, less memorable for what he did th^ for 
what everyone felt he might have done. 


In the first month of the same year (January, 1882) another new ministry 
had been formed Avith Freycinet president of the council and minister for 
foreign affairs. This ministry lasted only half a year, being succeeded by 
that of Duclerc, during which all the members of royal families were exiled 
from France in consequence of a campaign of placards waged by the son of 
Jerome Bonaparte of Westphalia. The brief premiership of FaUieres gave 
way to that of Jules Ferry who, though a former rival of Gambetta’s, united 
with his disciples to form the so-called “opportunist” party. 


During Ferry’s comparatively lengthy tenure of office of over two years, 
some revision of the constitution was accomplished in uncharacteristic 
peacefulness. The typical volatility of the people, howev’/er, was revealed 
by explosion of rage over the news of a check received by the French army 
at Tongking. The bitter speeches of the cynical Clemenceau brought about 
Ferry’s resignation and Brisson became prime minister. A reaction now 
grew against the republican administration, and the elections of 1885 were 


forty-five per cent, monarchical. The alarm over this dangerous weakness 
put a momentary end to republican internal factions, and Grfivy was 
reelected president December 28th, for a second septennate 


Freycinet formed a new ministry, his third, giving the portfolio of war to 
General Boulanger — a curious figure neither whose past nor whose future 
justified the remarkable prominence he acquired. His first acts were 
sensational in that he erased from the army list all the prmces of royal 
families and exiled his first patron, the duke d’ Aumale; he also repressed all 
the army officers of reactionist S 3 mpathies. The populace showered on 
Boulanger the favour it withdrew from the president, and he became 
powerful enough to unseat Freycinet, who was succeeded by Goblet. 
Boulanger took a spectacular position on the arrest by the Germans of a 
French officer named Schnae-bele, and showed great energy in preparing 
for a war with Prussia. Goblet resided. RouArier followed, and sent 
Boffianger to an army post. In 1887 
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arose concerning the sale of Legion of Honour decorations, in which a 
deputy named Daniel Wilson was implicated and in which it was shown 
that he used the president’s residence as a sort of office. This provoked an 
out-cry before which Gr6vy resigned. 


In his nine years of administration, President GrAvy had had eleven 
ministers — in itself a proof of lack of policy or at least of power to carry 


out a policy. In the first period, from 1879 to March 20th, 1885, however, 
much had been accomplished for the establishment of public liberties — the 
freedom of the press being assured in 1881, the municipal councils given 
the right to elect their mayors in 1882, and the laws of divorce replaced in 
the civil code whence the Restoration had removed them. The schools had 
also been rendered secular, as we have seen. 


The application of these reforms, reductions in the taxes, coinciding with 


bad yeais and the rum of the vintage, produced the most serious difficulties 
with re-gard to the budget — difficulties which were still further augmented 
by the participation of France m the colonising movement then attracting all 
Europe. The Tunis expedition (1880-1881), that of Tongking (1883-1885), 
the first Madagascar expedition (1883-1885), the foundation of the French 
Congo (1884), and the advance towards the Sudan belong to this period. In 
the second period parliament and pub-lic opinion are in a state of profound 
dis-tm’bance after the 30th of March, 1885, and anarchy reigned in the 
ministries, the parliament, and public opmion.<i 


In this critical situation, when Freycinet and Floquet, aiming for the radical 
vote, are said to have had a secret agreement to restore Boulanger to power; 
when the monarchists were plannmg to vote for Sadi CAnNoi Ferry in the 
hope that his unpopularity 


would provoke one of those mob disturb ances which had so often brought 
back the monarchy, C16menceau skilfully secured the nomination and 
election of an unexpected figure — Sadi Carnot, a man of unassailed 
reputation, whose grandfather was the great Carnot to whom France had 
owed her magnificent military organisation durmg the revolution. 


THE PRESIDENCr OF CARNOT (1887-1894) 


Sadi Carnot, though perhaps not a great man, displayed as president of the 
republic the same qualities of conscientiousness, diligence, and modesty for 
which he had been noted in those more humble days when he built bridges 
at Annecy. These years were imexampled in France for the viridence of 
political passion and the acrimonious license of ffie press. The decoration 


scandal, the Boulangist movement, and the Panama affair fiRed this period 
with opprobrious accusations and coimter-charges. 


Carnot chose Tirard for his premier; under him Wilson was sentenced to 
two years for fraud, and Boulanger was deprived of command for absenting 
himself from his post without leave. Wilson appealed, and the hi ghfir 
courts 
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reversed the decision against him. As he was a relative of Gr4vy, this 
provoked public suspicion, which was aggravated when Boulanger was 
elected a deputy by an overwhelming majority and was immediately 
expelled from the army. 


Tirard’s ministry fell and Floquet succeeded, with Freycinet as minister of 
war. A duel ensued between Floquet and Boulanger, in which, singularly, 
the civilian, who was also of advanced age, wounded the doughty general in 
the throat. None the less, Boulangism increased rapidly and was emarged 
by the royalist vote. The time was ripe for a coup d’etat, but the general did 
not move; indeed, he denied in his speeches any ambition for dictatorship 
and actually withdrew to Brussels, April, 1889, when he heard that Tirard, 
who had been recalled as premier, was about to arrest him. He was now 
found guilty of high treason and the senate sentenced him to life 
imprisonment. 


He went to Jersey and lived there quietly, while Boulangism died of 
inanition. In July, 1890, his mistress, Mme. de Bonnemam, died, and 


September 30th, 


1891, he blew out his own brains on her grave. This last act was consistent 
with his whole career, both in its strong emotionalism and in its weakness. 
He was a man idolised by his soldiers, whom he treated with good- 
fellowship and even tenderness; he was thrilled with a passion to revenge 
France on Prussia, a passion bound to be popular then in France; he was a 
smart soldier and on his black horse made a pictm’esque figure; a popular 
tune added to his vogue — “ CPest Boulanger quHl nous faut”; and it might 
have proved a “ ffa ira” of insurrection, but he lacked the courage — or 
shall we not more mercifully and justly say, he lacked the viUainy? — to 
lead a revolution. While he missed the glory of a Napoleon, he also escaped 
the bloody crimes of that despot. 


Boulangism having committed suicide, it suffered disgrace from the 
monarchic coalition, and reform went on peacefully. In 1890 Freycinet 
added the premiership to the war ministry, and 1891 saw no change of 
cabinet. Conciliation with Rome was the policy of both France and the 
Church ^and in February, 1892, Leo XIII recognised the republic in an 
encyclical. Freycinet resigned the premiership and Emile Loubet became 
premier. 


Now the Panama scandal came to shock all the world with the revelations 
of official corruption, of wholesale blackmail, and of the abuse of funds 
largely subscribed by the poorer masses. The trials were peacefully 
conducted, and while only one former minister was convicted and a 
sentence was passed on, De Lesseps, the engineer of the Suez Canal and 
also of the Panama venture, ’, the deep disgust of the public did not take the 
usual recourse to riotous expression. Loubet was followed in December, 
1892, by Ribot and he IfttOT by Dupuy. Casimir-Perier, grandson of the 
famous statesman, succeed’ for a time, to be followed again by Dupuy. On 
June 24th, 1894, President Oarnot was stabbed to death by an Italian 
anarchist named Caserio. 
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THE PRESIDENCIES OF CASIMIR-PERIER AND FADRE 


Casirair-Perier, who like Carnot bore a name unsullied by scandal, was 
elected by the congress June 27th, 1894, but he could not endure the attacks 
of opposition newspapers; and January 15th, 1895, he resigned on the 
ground of overburdensome responsibilities without adequate powers. 


Felix Faure was chosen to succeed him; he was of humble origin and a 
successful merchant. Ribot was his first premier, Leon Bourgeois his 
second, and Meline the third; M61me’s ministry lasted from April, 1896, to 
Jime 28th, 1898, the visit of the czar, and the sealing of the Franco-Russian 
alliance givmg it distinction Dupuy came back as premier, but February 
16th, 1899, 


President Faure died of apoplexy and the then president of the sen-ate, 
Loubet, was elected in his place. The Dupuy ministry held over till June, 
when Waldeck-Rousseau became premier and managed by a combination 
of firmness with an effort at conciliating the various parties to carry France 
through the violence of anti-Sem- itism and its culmination in the two trials 
of the Jewish captam Alfred Dreyfus. 


THE DREYFUS TRIAL 


In January, 1895, Dreyfus had been sentenced to life unprisonment on 
Devil’s Island off French Guiana, the charge being that he had sold 
militarj” secrets to Germany The dramatic ceremonies Felix Faure of his 
degradation and his earnest 


denials of guilt attracted the attention of the world, and it was claimed that 
he was the innogent’seape-goat of anti-Jewish rancour and of true guilt 
among Gentile officers. The efforts of certain French officers, writers, and 
editors, notably Colonel Picquart and Emile Zola, to reopen the case were 
vain for some time. Colonel Picquart being imprisoned and Zola driven into 
exile. In 1898 new proofs against Dreyfus were produced, but Colonel 
Henry confessed to forging these and committed suicide. 


After a ferocious newspaper war in which the foreign press joined with 
unusual vigour. Captain Dreyfus was brought back for retrial in August, 
1899. It is difficult for a foreigner to decide on the merits of the case, as the 
sin-centy of both factions was only too evident, and the charges of 
militarism and anti-Semitism against the anti-Dreyfusards were met by 
charges of venality ^d of purchase by Jewish gold. Even the new president, 
Loubet, was ^cu^d of this. The new court, by a majority of five to two, 
again found Dreyfus guilty of treason with extenuating circumstances,” and 
sentenced him to ten years’ detention. The curious wording of the sentence, 
as well as certam methods of court procedure, amazed the foreign world, in 
whicb 
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the opinion is practically unanimous that the evidence published has no 
value at all in proving Dreyfus guilty. 


The French government, however, put a stop to the agitation by pardon-ing 
the prisoner and recommendmg a general amnesty. This was perhaps the 
wisest course, though hardly sati\actory as an example of fearless justice. 
Every nation has its judicial scandals, but no other has had so universal an 
airing, and a prejudice has been excited against the whole French people as 
a result of this affair. A British writer, J. E. C. Bodley, has thus summed up 
its manifold phases: 


“The Dreyfus affair was severely judged by foreign critics as a miscarriage 
of justice resulting from race-prejudice. If that simple appreciation rightly 
describes its origin, it became in its development one of those scandals 
sympto-matic of the unhealthy political condition of France, which on a 
smaller scale had often recurred under the Third Republic, and which were 
made the pretext by the malcontents of aU parties for gratifying their 
animosities That in its later stages it was not a question of race-persecution 
was seen m the curious phenomenon of journals owned or edited by Jews 
leading the outcry against the Jewish officer and his defenders. That it was 


not a mere episode of the rivalry between repubhcans and monarchists, or 
between the advocates of parliamentarism and of military autocracy, was 
evident from the fact that the most formidable opponents of Dreyfus, 
without whose hostility that of the clericals and reactionaries would have 
been ineffective, were republican politicians. That it was not a phase of the 
anti-capitalist movement was shown by the zealous adherence of the 
socialist leaders and journalists to the cause of Dreyfus; indeed, one 
remarkable result of the affair was its diversion of the sociahst party and 
press for years from their normal campaign against property. 


“The Dreyfus affair was utilised by the reactionaries against the republic, by 
the clericals against the non-Catholics, by the anti-clericals against Uie 
Chuich, by the military party against the parliamentarians, and by the 
revolutionary socialists against the army. It was also conspicuously utilised 
by rival republican politicians against one another, and the chaos of political 
groups was further confused by it. The controversy was conducted with the 
unseemly weapons which in France have made parliamentary institutions a 
by-word and an unlicensed press a national calamity; while the judicial 
proceedings arising out of it showed that at the end of the nineteenth 
century the French conception of liberty was as peculiar as it had been 
during the Revolution a hundred years before.” 


COLONIAL WAES (1882-1895) 


Foreign affairs in France have been marked by various small wars, notably 
the war in Tongking, where in 1882 the successtul commandant Rivifere 
was killed Admird Courbet, however, retrieved these disasters by vigorous 
action and won a treaty, August 25th, 1882, by which the French 
protectorate over Annam and Tongking was acknowledged. General MiUot 
now took control of the land forces and Courbet by means of his fleet 
secured from Li Hung Chang a recognition of the Tongking protectorate, 
after bombarding certain ports and destroymg two Chinese cruisers.® 


The joy caused by the signmg of peace vdth China was disturbed by the ” 
news of the death of the man to whom peace was due. Admiral Courbet 
died ‘ on June 11th, 1885, from the effects of an illness against which he 
had lor struggled. Although he felt he was dangerously ill, he would not 
leave his 
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post. He understood perhaps that no one could have replaced him. All 
France felt the blow; a magnificent funeral was given the sailor who had 
raised the glory of his flag in the extreme East j 


In 1892 there was a short and successful war with Dahomey. It has been 
summed up by Lamer* as follows: “This glorious campaign, where two 
thousand soldiers had had to struggle against twenty thousand natives, 
admirably supplied with implements of warfare, taught and trained to the 
offensive, not to speak of jungles, swamps, dysentery, and fevers, had lasted 
just three months, and cost France ten million francs. It reflected the 
greatest honour on the general who commanded it.” 


Disputes had been of frequent occurrence between France and Madagascar 
since 1642, when the French destroyed a Portuguese settlement In 1861 a 
treaty between France, Great Britain, and Madagascar was signed. 


But m 1864 again there were disputes between the French and Hovas; to be 
followed in 1877 by a serious quarrel respecting cer-i tain lands given to 
one Laborde, a missionary, 

^ wluch the Hovas now reclaimed. In 1882 


‘jj the French claimed the protectorate of part 


of northwest Madagascar by virtue of a treaty made in 1840-41. This 
resulted m an appeal 1 ‘ British government, a native embassy 


, 1 J ^ France to protest. Peaceful 
f \ * measures failed, and Admiral Pierre with a 


bombarded and captured Tamatave From that time foiv ward there was 
constant warfare; sometimes r one side and sometimes the other gaming 


A indecisive victories. On the 12th of Decem— 
Lmilb Loubet 1895, Madagascar was attached to the 


French colonies. 


Luile Loubet 


In 1899 the poet Paul DeroulMe vainly tried to prevail on General Roget to 
leave President Faure’s funeral and march to evict President Loubet from 
the Elys6c palace. A like failure attended the effort to provoke a war with 
England over the Fashoda affair, m which Major Marchand with a handful 
of men claimed a right over territories he had explored for France. The 
British government treated him and his claims with small respect and 
French pride was injured, but fortunately no further steps were taken. 


In 1900 the world’s exposition failed to have a political effect, and was not 
a financial success. A great sensation was caused by the revelation that the 
French birth-rate was on the decrease, but similar statements concerning 
England were later made. When the mneteenth century began, France had 
one-fifth of the total population of Europe; at the beginning of the twentieth 
century she has hardly a tenth. In that time her population has increased 
only forty-six per cent., while that of Great Britain and Ireland has 
increased one hundred and fifty-six per cent. 


THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


conflicts with northern Aram, but underneath the traditional Hebrew text, 
lie narratives, which can still be approximately restored, in which the 
contending powers were not Israel and Aram-Damascus, but Israel and 
Aram-Cushara. The Shimron and the Jezreel spoken of in these narratives 
are not Samaria and the northern Jezreel, but places bearing those names in 
the “Negeb.” 


The name Ben-Hadad, given in 1 Kings to the king of Aram, corresponds 
not to Bir-idri (the name of a contemporary king of Damascus), but to Bir- 
dadda, the possibility of which, as the name of a North Arabian king, is 
shown by its occurrence in the inscriptions. Hazael, too, is equally possible 
on similar grounds, as the name of a king of the northern Arabian land of 
Cusham. Elijah and Elisha, too, in the original Hebrew narratives, were 
certainly represented (according to recent criticism) as prophets of the 
Negeb. The appearances and disappearances of Elijah now cease to be 
meteoric ; he has not so very far to go either to Shimron to meet the king, or 
to Horeb to i-evive his spiritual energies by communion with the God who 
specially dwelt on the summit of that mountain. 


The Aears 1901—1905 were remarkable for the contest between state and 
church m France, culminating in the final disestablishment of the latter. 
Under the terms of the famous Concordat of 1801 between Hapoleon I and 
Pius VII the French government paid the salaries of the clergy and had the 
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right of nominating bishops, an arrangement which worked smoothly for 
the greater part of the ensuing century. After the establishment of the Third 
Republic, however, the influence of the church, and especially of certain 
orders in it, had been frequently cast against the government When this 
friction became threatening, Pope Pius IX gave counsels of moderation, 
recommending the French Catholics to recognise the government de facto, 
that is, the Republican rdgime 


Possessed of a vast amount of wealth which escaped taxation, these orders, 
whose leaders were in many cases foreigners, mdlependent of French 
authority, and often living abroad, mclined to a monarchical form of 
government, and not infrequently assisted the royalists in promoting their 
propaganda As the education of a large part of the youth of the country was 
m their hands, they constituted a distinct menace to the Republic. Actuated 
by a desire to lessen this danger, and perhaps also by a more general 
hostility to the ecclesiastical system, the Wsddeck-Rousseau ministry m 
1901 secured the passage of an act requiring religious associations to secure 
legal authorisation from the government. This act appears to have been 
intended rather in the nature of a weapon in reserve, but the Waldeck- 
Rousseau ministry resigned in June 1902, and the new ministry of M. 
Combes at once entered on an extreme anti-clerical policy. Despite violent 


resistance in some parts of the coimtry, particularly in Brittany, the law was 
rigidly enforced, and a vast number of associations were broken up. In 1904 
events occurred which increased the tension still further. In the early part of 
the year President Loubet, when visiting the King of Italy, failed to pay a 
visit to the Pope. The Papal authorities protested against this omission in a 
secret note, which was communicated by a German diplomatist to M. 
Jaures, the socialist leader. The publication of this note caused great ind%- 
nation among Republicans and did much to embitter relations &tween the - 
Quai d’Orsai and the Vatican. Later in the year the Pope ordered two 
bishops of Republican tendencies to resign their sees. Angered by this 
attempted interference on the part of the Pope, the government recalled its 
embassy from the Vatican and informed the Papal nuncio at Paris that his 
presence was superfluous. 


In January 1905 the Combes ministry resigned, but that which followed 
under M. Rouvier pursued the same policy with regard to the church, and 
on December 6th the bill for the disestablishment of the church finally 
passed the senate. Under this law, the churches were separated from the 
stat^ members of all creeds were authorised to form associations for public 
worship, and the state was relieved from the payment of salaries The 
Concordat, in fuU, and an abstract of the Separation Law appear in the 
appendix at the end of this chapter. In January 1906, the legal formality of 
taking inventories of church property began, and in many places the 
military had to be summoned to overcome the organised resistance to 
inspection. The general election of May resulted in the return of a large 
Republican majority. The Nationalists were badly defeated, and no doubt 
remained as to the country’s approval of the Separation Law. In January 
1907, a supplementary * law was passed, dealing with the situation created 
by the main act. 


THE “ENTENTE COBDIALE” AND THE MOEOCCAN QUESTION 


The entente cordiale, or agreement with England, was one of the chief 
characteristics of this decade. The dmlomatic seal was set to it by a vi’-it of 
MM. Toubet and Deic“” d to TAondon in 1903, and a convention 
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witli England in 1904, by which either power recognised respectively the 
other’s predominance in Egypt and Morocco. This agreement was 
apparently accepted by Germany, and Prince Buelow explained to his critics 
m the Reichstag that German commercial interests were not menaced in 
Morocco. In 1905, however, Germany decided to intervene. Whatever was 
her aim in so doing, the motive generally credited to her was a desire to 
disturb the Anglo-French entente which M. Delcasse had done so much to 
bring about. On March 31st the Emperor of Germany landed at Tangier and 
met the representatives of the Sultan of Morocco, whom he is believed to 
have encouraged in resistance to France. In response to this move, King 
Edward saw M. Loubet m Paris and subsequently visited Algiers. Exchange 
visits between the English and French fleets were also arranged. But a 
fuiious attack on M. Delcasse began in the German press and was carried 
on by German agents in Prance. War was hinted at it he were not removed, 
and it was even said that Germany’s peace terms were already arranged. 
England was of course bound to support France in a quarrel arising out of 
the Anglo-French understanding, and, according to articles subsequently 
published in Le Matin, she expre.ssed herself not only as ready to co- 
operate with her whole fleet, but also as prepared to land 100,000 men in 
Kiel harbour. The French government, hoivever, resolved to remove M. 
Delcass4, on the ground that he had not notified the Anglo-French 
convention to Germany, and his place was taken by M. Rouvier, who 
entered on a series of concessions to Germany and agreed to a eonference 
on the Morocco question. ? 


This conference met at Algeciras in January 1906, its object being to 
discuss the question of reforms in Morocco. Although France and Germany 
were the nations most directly affected, yet the importance of the questions 


at issue naturally caused lively interest on the part of other European 
nations, especiall;\ England and Spain. Tlie principal delegates were : For 
France, M. Revoil, for Germany, Herr von Radowitz and Count Tatten- 
bach, for England, Sir Arthur Nicolson; for Spain, the Duke of Almovodar, 
who was chosen to preside, for Italy, the Marchese Visconti Venosta, for 
Austria, Count Welsersheimb, and for the United States, Mr. Henry White. 


The two subjects of dispute on which France and Germany were most 
opposed to each other were those of the organisation of the police, and, ina 
minor degree, of tho State Bank. It was not until April 7th that an 
agreement on these questions was finally reached. The object of Germany 
in contending for the internationalisation of the police was to place France 
on the same level as other powers, and so to deprive her of her predominant 


E osition in Morocco. France, on the other hand, claimed a mandate to 
erself and Spain. Germany’s final proposal, to which she held to the last 
moment, was the appointment of the suggested inspector of police in 
command at Casablanca. This proposal, however, was resisted, not only by 
France and Spain, but by England and Russia, and on Austria’s suggesting 
Its withdrawal, Germany gave way, the concession of an internationally 
controlled State Bank being made to her in return. 


Thus the differences that had at one time threatened to develop into an open 
quarrel were settled. The understanding with EngUntl hart been t\bed and 
found true, and though Germany had shown that she could eliectually 
oppose such arrangements if made without her consent, she had 
nevertheless discovered that an aggressive policy on her part was not likely 
to be supported by any European power. 


_ Many evidence were shown during 1906 that the crisis had strengthened, 
instead of weakening, the entente. In February the London County Council 
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paid a visit to the Municipal Council in Paris. In June Kin g Edward visited 
the President on his journey to and return from Biarritz, and in October the 
Lord Mayor of London was enthusiastically received in Paris. Other signs 
of the movement ivcre the reception of representatives of the French 
universities in England, and the special mvitation to Sir John French, the 
eminent British cavalry officer, to attend the French army manoeuvres. 


RELATIONS WITH JAPAN AND GERMANY 


France also realised, since the Russo-Japanese war, the advantage of an 
entente with Japan for the maintenance of the territorial status quo m the 
Far East After the war, France had felt some solicitude with regard to her 
colony of Indo-China, but through the efforts of French and Japanese 
diplomatists all danger had passed. In 1907 M. Pichon, the French foreign 
minister, thought that the moment was opportune for a definite agreement 
with Japan It had been known for some time that such an agreement was in 
progress, but it was not until June 10th that it was finally simed. This was 
the complement, and, in a measure, the result of the An4o-Japanese 
agreement of 1905, and, though not implying a formal alhance, was 
directed toward the same purpose, the maintenance of peace in the Far East; 
its mam principle being respect for the independence and integrity of China. 
The agreement was well received in Russia, where a similar convention 
with Japan was subsequently entered upon At the same time some desire 
was shown for a ddtente — to use Prince Buelow’s expression during an 
interview in July 1907 — a slackenmg of the old strained relations with 
Germany. The Kaiser’s words of welcome to M Jules Cambon, the new 
French ambassador in Berlm, and the latter’s visit to Prince Buelow 
at_Nordeney, were especially noticeable as tendmg in this direction 


SEQUEL TO THE DREYFUS CASE 


The sequel to the Dreyfus case culminated on July 12th, 190G, when the 
Cour de Cassation, after a long investigation, finally and completely exon- 
erated Major Dreyfus of all the charges brought against him. The contrast 
between the attitude shown towards Dreyfus in 1899 and 1906 was 
characteristic of the French people. He was now reinstated in the army, 
received by President Fallieres, and appointed a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. Nor were his two champions of 1899 forgotten. Colonel Picquait 
was restored to the active list. It was too late to do anything for Emile Zola, 
but as a posthumous honour his remains w’ cre transfeired to the Pantheon. 


M. FALLikRES CHOSEN PRESIDENT 


On January I7th, 1906, M. Clement Armand Fallieres was chosen president 
to succeed M. Loiibet. The letiimg piesident had won the respect of the 
world by his sterling qualities, and his teim of office was marked by 
national progress. In it there had been a decided reaction from militarism, as 
is evidenced by the fact that in 1904 the length of the term of military 
service was shortened to two years, and that the idea of a revanche on 
Germany occupied much less attention than formerly. In fact, France was 
seldom in a more contented, sane, and wholesome condition than when, 
under her worthy peasant-president, she devoted her best efforts to 
extending and solidifying her prosperity. 
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WINE-GHOWERS AND THE ADULTERATION LAW 


During 1907 “ave disturbances took place in the wine-growing districts of 
the south of !l^ance, oiving to the distress caused by economic conditions. 
The over-production, arising from the increase of vineyards after the 
disappearance of the phylloxera, had combined with the free import of the 
Algerian product to make the wme of the Herault district almost unsaleable. 
But the peasantry considered that the cause of their miseries was to be 
found in the adulteration of wine and the manufacture of artificial wme by 
means of sugar — malpractices which they suspected were carried on in the 
district. In May disturbances broke out at Narbonne, at Beziers, and at 
Perpignan. Agitation was set on foot against the government, under the lead 
of a wine-grower, M. Marcellin Albert , threats were held out of resisting 
the payment of all taxes until the government had apphed some remedy, and 
there was even some wild talk of setting up a rival republic in the south. 


On May 23rd the government adopted a bill against adulteration, but the 
disturbances continued. In June many southern mayors resigned, all 
administrative employees were compelled to cease work, and the non- 
payment of taxes was threatened. This direct challenge to the central 
government led to a conflict between M Clemenceau and the committee of 
Argeliers. Legal prooeedmga were instituted against many of the latter, and 
troops were sent against the revolted districts, but the danger was increased 
by the disaffection which existed among many regiments. On June 28th, 
however, the bill for the suppression of adulteration was finally passed. The 
revolt had been weakened meantime by the fall of M. Marcellin Albert from 
popular favour, and by the beginning of July the measures taken by the 
authorities for enforcing the law had almost restored peace. 


FURTHER TROUBLES IN MOROCCO 


In spite of the Franco-Spanish demonstration in December, considerable 
hostility was manifested by the natives towards French subjects in Morocco 
during the early part of 1907, culminating in the murder of Dr. Mauchamp, 
a French physician, in Marakhesh, on March 24th. This murder caused 
much mdignation in France, where it was broadly hinted that the fanatics 
had been encouraged to rely on German support. The French government 
immediately issued a list of demands, including the punishment of Dr. 
Mauchamp’s murderers and the payment of an indemnity, and announced 


Its intention of occupying Ujda until those demands should bo complied 
with. The sultan issued ambiguous proclamations with the intention of 
gaining time, but the firm attitude of France ensured the granting of 
practically all her demands. 


But France’s troubles in Morocco were not yet by any means over; in July 
the anti-European, or rather anti-French, feeling was again exemplified in 
an attack on Europeans in Casablanca, ostensibly arising from opposition to 
the construction of a harbour, but really due to religious fanaticism, in 
which eight members of various nationalities were killem A naval 
expedition was immediately sent out under Admiral Philibert, which 
proceeded to bombard Casablanca. Later, the French government presented 
a note to the powers, stating what had been done, and explaining what 
further measures had been decided ‘Won, showing the necessity of 
organising the police force in Morocco, and affirming the determination of 
France to maintain the authority of the sultan and the integrity of his 
empire. 
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But there was a pecuhar difiBculty about Erance’s task. While the interests 
of other nations were in her keepmg, notably of the British, whose loss of 
property in Casablanca had been severe, yet there was a danger that the 
advance from the coast of a body of troops strong enough to prove an 
adequate defence might be construed by unfriendly critics as exceeding the 
terms of the Act of ddgeciras. The gravity of the situation was made 
manifest by General Drude’s urgent demand for additional troops on August 
21st ; it having been repeatedly stated throughout the month that no 


remforcements would be necessary. The British colony m Tangier 
petitioned the British government for the protection of a warship, stating 
that the French and Spanish arrangements were inadequate It was also 
evident from reports that there had not been hearty co-operation between 
the French and Spanish troops, although an official contradiction was given 
to the statement that they had differed on the (question of an expedition into 
the interior. By the end of August, however, it was stated that everything 
was quiet at Casablanca. 


The difficulty had been increased by the lawless state of the country. Mulei 
Hafid, the sultan’s brother, was set up as a rival sultan in Marakhesh, while 
the pretender ruled in the northeastern part of the kingdom. In addition to 
these opponents of the l^itimate authority, the brigand chief Raisuli 
exercised practically sovereign power in the neighbourhood of Tangier, and 
several fanatics wandered about the country proclaiming a holy war. 
Although Mulei Hafid and his brother were botn reported to be favourable 
to Europeans, yet it was plam that either depended for his success on siding 
with the great mass of the people on the question of a rel^ous war, which 
meant a general war on Christians and Jews. Even before Mulei Hafid had 
been proclaimed sultan, and had called upon his brother to abdicate, Abdul 
Aziz realised that the maintenance of ms throne, and even his life, depended 
on his abandoning his attitude of favour towards Europeans and his 
acceptance of the leadership of such a war. This fact explains his’ statement 
before the principal men of Fez that France had overstepped legal 
obligations, and that steps must be taken to protect Morocco from French 
aggression, a statement which had been preceded only two days previoudy 
by an appeal to the shereefs for co-operation with France. 


A gloomy picture is drawn by the Times correspondent in Tangier of the 
state of Morocco at this time. He pictures a Sultan with some two milli on 
pounds of debts, whom no one obeys; a handful of robbers with the high- 
sound- ing title of viziers ; a fanatical population of six or seven millions ; 
an empty treasury; a conglomeration of tribes misgoverning themselves and 
at war Avith each other. He declares that such revenues as exist are fully 
mortgaged. There is a dossier of claims for the destruction of Casablanca; 
two cities are in the hands of foreigners, and Raisuli holds Sir Hariw 
Maclean as a trump card. The Pretender rules Northeast Morocco, and the 


Sultan’s brother is prepared to proclaim himself in the south. There is a 
plethora of reforms proposed, discussed, and accepted by every one except 
the people Avhom they chiefly concern. The people will not have these 
reforms at any price, but their eventual acceptance of them it is proposed to 
enforce^ with the aid of 2,500 police, whose duties will extend from 
Tetuan to Mogador, a distance of five himdred miles. Obviously the task of 
France in Morocco is not an easy one. “ 


THE WORSHIP OF BAAL 


The whole religious history of northern Israel now becomes a good deal 
more intelligible. It is the Jerahmeelite Baal whom the Israelites worship, 
identifying him with the God of the Exodus ; and the unprogressive 
character of his cultus, which addressed itself largely to the senses, was the 
reason why the prophets of Judah used such vehement language in 
denouncing its votaries. Elijah, we may be sure, that is, the school of 
prophets whom he represents (j.e., Amos), never entered a Jerahmeelite 
temple. But the sanctity of Horeb, in so far as it was not impaired by a 
corrupt cultus and its buildings, was not denied by these successors of 
Moses. 


It is commonly held that Ahab was the husband of a Tyrian wife and the 
promoter of a newly imported Tyrian variety of Baal-worship. The 
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analogous history of Solomon, however, warns us to caution, and a critical 
view of the text shows that Ahab’s wife was a northern Arabian princess 
from Mizrim, and his offence, from the point of view of Elijah, was in 
giving a fresh official sanction to what we may call Jerahmeelitism. 
Jeroboam had given his royal favour to the sanctuary of Bethel ; Ahab 
conferred a similar distinction on the new sanctuary at Shimron. It was this 
southern city of Shimron, and not its northern namesake, that Ben-Hadad 
(Bir-dadda ?) of Cusham besieged. The ultimate result of the siege, of 
which we have probably two accounts (1 Kings xxi. 22 and 2 Kings vi. 24- 
vii.), was fortunate for Ahab. On the other hand, Ramoth (or Ramath), in 
the southern Gilead, still had to be fought for by Ahab, and the brave king 
met his death by a chance shot from an Aramite bow. It was also before 
Ramoth in Gilead that Jehoram, son of Ahab, who succeeded his elder 
brother Ahaziah, received those wounds of which we hear in the story of 
the rebellion of Jehu. 


CHAPTER MU 


THE SOCIAL EVOLUTION OF FRANCE SINCE 1815 


By ALFRED RAMBAUD Member of the Institnte 


THE LABOUR QUESTION 


During the period that was ushered in by the fall of Napoleon I, if a social 
question existed it was no longer an agrarian-social question as had been 
the case in the past— it was above all a question of labour. The tillers of the 
soil had at last come mto realisation of the hopes and dreams of so many 
centuries, the land belonged to them freely, fully, without any burden of 
rents or taxes beyond that which was necessary for the public support. Thus 
rural democracy became what it will long remain, the most truly 
conservative of the nation’s elements 


The great importance of the labour question may be accurately estimated by 
a glance over the field of industry from which we will cull a few figures to 
obtain a correct idea of the progress made. 


In 1815 the united French mdustries did not consume more than a million 
tons of coal, in 1831 the quantity had increased to two millions and in 1847 
to seven and a half millions. 


In 1829 France produced 205,243 tons of brass, 145,519 of iron, and 4,914 
of steel, in 1847 these figures had increased respectively to 472,412, 
276,253, and 7,130. Thus in twenty-two years the production had not quite 
doubled. 


In 1815 the use of machines in the different branches of industry had not 
become general, textile industries being practised among families in the 
home rather than in factories. In the manufacture of cotton fabrics but ten 
million kilogrammes of raw cotton were consumed; metallurgic industries 


were still in a primitive state, scarcely any fuel but wood being used in the 
manufacture of brass and of articles of iron ware. 


The most marked development is to be observed during the thirty-three 
years from 1815 to 1847. In the latter year the cotton industries consumed 


55.000. 000 kilogrammes of raw cotton, and employed 116,000 looms and 
3,500,000 spindles, they produced to the value of 416,000,000 francs. The 
consumption of wool increased from 46,500,000 kilogrammes in 1812 to 


89.000. 000. Philippe de Girard left France in 1815, having lost all hope of 
ever being able to introduce the machine for sp innin g flax that he had 
invented; twenty years later the manufacture of linen employed 200,000 
spindles, 40,000 of which were m the department of the north. Similarly the 
Jacquard machine was not taken into use until 1827 by the silk-mills of 
Lyons which twenty years later had arrived at full prosperity. The city alone 
employed both for spinning and weaving 60,000 out of the 90,000 looms 
contained in all France. 
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In 1846 (the first year concerning which any reliable statistics exist) the 
urban population of France comprised only 8,646,743 inhabitants, or 24 4 
per cent, of the entire population The remainder, more than three-quarters of 
the nation, composed agricultural France. 


Let us again take up for the present epoch certain of the figures already 
given. In 1897 the consumption of coal has increased to 37,000,000 tons or 
thirty-seven times what it was in 1815 In metals the production is 2,484,000 
tons of brass, 784,000 of iron, and 995,000 of steel, thus since 1848 the 
production of brass and iron has doubled, that of steel has mcreased a 
hundredfold. In all other industries a corresponding advance is to be 
observed, our entire industrial production representing to-day a value of 
over 15,000,000,000 francs. 


What has been the increase in urban population up to the present time? 


In 1896 there were 15,000,000 inhabitants of cities as against 23,487,000 
rural inhabitants, a proportion which had altered from 24.4 per cent, at the 
close of the parliamentary monarchy to 39 5 per cent.’ Great cities which 
are the direct creations of industry have come into existence, such as 
Creusot, Saint Etienne, Roubaix, Tourcomg, towns which were formerly 
stagnant have revived to bustling activity, and lastly a large number of 
industrial plants have become estohshed m the country, mostly by the side 
of water-falls whose power has enriched the national industries with another 
variety of fuel, “ white coal.” 


It becomes apparent from an inspection of the foregoing figures that the 
social question pertaining to labour was of no more importance under the 
Restoration than at the time of the first constituent assembly; that it had 
risen to a certain prominence during the monarchy of July, that from 1848 
on it was destmed to grow with great rapidity; that universal suffrage 
together with free and obligatory education, by assurmg workingmen a 
certain , share of influence in public affairs, hastened the arrival of the time 
when . t the utopian ideas in vogue among them, when their prejudices and_ 
their passions would all tend to dominate in the interior, eventually even in 
the exterior policy of France. 


Under the Restoration the working-classes as a body caused the govern- ; 
ment very little trouble, but individually the workingmen were in a large 
part hostile to it. It cannot quite be said that they were republicans; rather 
the republicanism they professed was confounded mth their worship for the 
“Little Corporal” During the reign of Napoleon the working-classes, ‘3 had 
had very little cause for satisfaction, but many of them had served in his 


armies, thus gaining the name of “veteran,” and the glory of the eon- * 
queror had swallowed up all memory of the legislator’s harshness towards 
them. 


They detested the Bourbons, principally because the reigning dynasty <‘ - 
was of that house, and because it seemed to lean with special confidence on 
the cleigy. The law of 1814 which made obligatory Sunday rest (although ^ 


they might have been idle Monday as well as Sunday), the law of 1816 
abol- ‘ 


ishing divorce (they had not the slightest use for the institution of divorce), 
the law of 1826 upon sacrilege (notwithstandmg that it was never put 
effect), the interior “missions” organised by over-zealous priests and 
relimous’*/ workers, but above all the executions of the “four sergeants of 
LaRoch/‘e,” 


’ Let us beer in mind that in England tMs proportion has for some time been 
revelsed ; it is still reversed m Germanj after the expiration of a quarter of a 
century These two nations have become chiefly industrial , Fiance still 
remains a rural nation, and has cause to congrato* 
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who have remained popular heroes to this clay— these were the principal 
grievances of workingmen, particularly Parisian workingmen, against the 
governments of Louis XVIII and Charles X. It was possibly during this 

period that the popular mind received that decided bent towards blind and 


irrational anti-clencalism that has characterised it ever smee, and that still 
leads it to the commission of the most dangerous follies. 


Sad State of tJw Working Classes 


French workingmen — particularly those of Pans — were to play a leading 
part in the battle of the trois Gloneuses which placed the younger branch of 
the house of Bourbon on the throne. For this branch itself the workman 
cared but little, he had believed the conflict to be in the cause of a Napoleon 
or of the republic. Louis Philippe was to him simply the kmg of the 
bourgeois, that is to say of the employers He had hoped much of this 
revolution, but was soon to see that it had profited him but little; for the 
landed aristocracy had been substituted an industrial bourgeoisie, or rather 
the latter had been called to have a share in the power, and no notice at all 
was taken of the “heroes of July,” or tlie “people with the bare arms.” 


Yet there was so much that could have been done for the workingman! 
Upon him feU the full weight of all the shocks, the disappointment, the 
suspense that mark the beginning of a great industrial transformation. He 
suffered from the introduction of machmes which had for effect, before the 
great reparatory impulse set in, diminution in wages, the dismissal of many 
workmen, and utter ruin for the artisan who had set up in business for 
himself. The troubles resulting from this cause in France cannot, however, 
be compared to the riots of the Luddites, or “machine breakers” m England, 
notably during the year 1816 .‘ 


French manufacturers, less experienced — consequently more timorous 
than those of to-day — showed a tendency to depress wages at the least 
appearance on the horizon of a menace of failure for their markets or of the 
establishment of a formidable rival. It was the workman who bore the brunt 
of this cruelly prudent policy, nor were any adequate measures taken to 
protect him against the accidents incident to labour. In the factories 
defectively installed machinery and in mines the almost total absence of 
ventilation, the rarity and ignorant use of the Davy lamp, the insufficient 
precautions taken against fire-damp resulted in a multitude of victims. 


The employer found it to his advantage to raise up competitors by the side 
of the workman in the latter’s own wife and children, and no more limit was 
set to the work of women and children than to that of adult men. Sometimes 
an entire family would exhaust its forces and destroy its health for a total 
gain that was only equivalent to the salary that the husband and father ought 
rightfully to have earned * In cotton-goods factories there were frequently 
to be seen children of six, even of five years working fourteen and fifteen 
hours together tying threads. 


In the great Industrie centres the employer took no notice at all of the 


^ Spencer Walpole, mstorjj of England from 1815, vol I, pp 401-424 
7’ ^ itatphyn^e et moral dea ouvriera amployis dans lea manufactures 
L’O^er dlSnLAfM’v 1861 ; Le Travail, 1866 , 

2 vni^ M ® “Astowedes elasaea ouvriirea en France depute 1789, 


s vols , 1867 See also publications of L’oMce du travail, founded in 1871 
instituted bv the 
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manner in which his workmen were lodged. The families herded together in 
damp cellars, in garrets that were stiflmgly hot or bitterly cold accoring to 
the season, in insalubrious dens that received neither air nor light and were 
provided with no conveniences whatever.* A single room, sometimes a 
single bed was the home of an entire family, and half of the new-born 
children died before the age of fifteen months. There thus grew up a 
generation of working people feeble in mind and body, without morality or 


education — schools were in any case rare at that epoch; which represented 
just so much lost energy and power to France. 


Much of this suffermg was caused by the indifference, one may say the 
inhumanity of the employers; but a large part also resulted from the 
necessity of utilising old, tumble-down buildings, from the inevitable 
hazards and difficulties surroundmg industries at their birth, from the over- 
rapid growth of these industries in France precluding amelioration in the 
conditions of either factory or home. That this is so is proved by the 
superior accommoda-tions provided for workmen in the new centres of 
industry in Alsace and in the north. There factory workers were lodged in 
clean, airy houses, as was likewise the case at Roubaix and Tourcoing At 
Morvillars (Alsace) the employer rented to the employ4 for thirty-six francs 
a year a commodious apartment with a small garden attached 


Under the old regime it had been common to compare the life of the French 
peasant with that of the negro in the colonies, and to esteem that the latter 
was the happier of the two; now it was the workers in cities who were given 
the name of “white negroes,” and who in many respects would have been 
justified in envying their dark-skmned brothers to whom at least food, fresh 
air, simhght, and the sight of sky and trees were free. 


In the mam, however, the lot of the French workmen was the same as that 
of the workers in every great industrial country, particularly in England, 
where the investigation started by Thomas Sadler in 1831, having in view 
the limitation of hours of work for children, had revealed a horrible 
condition of things. 


Between the bourgeoise monarchy which seemed insensible to so much 
suffering and the sufferers themselves (the workers m the cities), strife 
could not fail to arise. 


Early Strikes and Revolts 


In October, 1831, the silk weavers of La Croix-Rousse at Lyons demanded 
an increase in wages. The prefect offered to mediate, an action for which he 
was afterwards bitterly censured by the oligarchy of employers The mayor 
convoked an assembly of twenty-two delegates each from the workingmen 


and from the employers, that a minimum tariff of wages might be fixed 
upon. The employers’ delegates refused to make any concession, and after a 
meeting that followed, the weavers descended in a body from La Croix- 
Rousse and poured silently into the place de Bellecour and the square 
before the pre’ fecture. The prefect succeeded in inducing them to disperse, 
that the tariff might not seem to have been imposed by force. The weavers 
nevertheless signed the agreement; but the prefect having been disavowed 
by his govern—, ment, the tariff was not put into effect. Immediately La 
Croix-Rousse rose ’ in insurrection, erected barriers, and raised a black flag 
bearing the inscription, “We will live working or die fighting.” The 
insurgents in a struggle of 


‘ The lodgings of this sort to be mpst severely condemned were at Lille the 
Saint Sanveor quarter and the cellars of the me des Etaques, at MQlhausen 
the cellars of the “white negroes,” at Bouen the MartamviUe quarter, etc. 
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two clays (21st-22n(i of November) repulsed the national guard, which did 
not make any great display of coui-agc, forced General Roguct and the 
three thousand soldiers of the garrison to retreat, and for ten days remained 
absolute masters of Lyons. They committed no excesses — nay, even 
detailed some of their numbei to keep guard over the houses of the rich. On 
the 3rd of December they offered no resistance to the entrance of an 
enlarged body of troops headed by Marshal Soult and the duke of Oi leans, 
eldest son of the king. The workmen were disaimed, the national guard was 
dismissed, and the tariff abolished WTiat especially chaiacterised this first 
Lyons insurrection was that politics, properly speaking, had absolutely no 
share m it; the movement from first to last revolved around a question of 
wages. 


It was different in Paris, where a series of insurrections burst forth, the most 
terrible of which were those of the 5th and 6th of June, 1832, on the 
occasion of the funeral of General Lamarque. These uprisings were the 
work of certain republican associations, secret or avowed, and the workmg 
people in general had but little share in them Nevertheless it was the 
working people at whom the government aimed when it passed the law of 
1834 on associations (26th of March). 


The month of April, 1834, was marked by agitation. Troubles arose at Saint 
Etienne, Grenoble, Besan^on, Arbois, Poitiers, Vienne, Marseilles, 
Perpignan, Auxerre, Chalon-sur-Saone, Epinal, Lun4ville, Clermont- 
Ferrand, etc ; but the only really serious demonstrations were the second 
Lyons insurrection and the new revolt m Paris 


In Lyons a change had been brought about in the spirit of the working- 
classes by the operations of several secret societies. The question of wages 
was, as before, paramount; but it was no longer unmingled with political 
feeling A new idea had arisen for which to do battle, the republican idea 
The news of the vote deciding the passage of the law on associations stiriod 
the chiefs to declare revolt. This time the struggle lasted five days — from 
the 9th to the 13th of April. The workingmen of Lyons displayed a courage 
so desperate that at one time General Aymar thought seriously of retreat, 
but in the end the royal troops were victorious. 


The Lyons insurrection had not been completely quelled when, on the 13th, 
broke forth in Pans the revolt that had the church and cloister of Saint Merri 
for its centre Fightmg continued the whole of that day and the next, but the 
movement was finally put down by the numerous force employed against it 
— forty thousand soldiers of the line and of the national guard. 


The explosions that shook simultaneously fifteen or twenty cities of France 
had for result the monster trial called “trial of the April offenders.” The 
accused, to the number of 121, of whom 41 belonged to Pans and 80 to the 
departments, were arraigned before the chamber of peers, which was 
formed for the occasion into a high court, presenting a total of 88 judges. 


Utopian Philosophies 


A last echo of these conflicts was the law voted on the 9th of September, 
1835, concerning freedom of the press. From that time forth through a 
period of twelve years the monarchy enjoyed comparative peace without 
presage of the fresh revolution that was brewmg, a revolution of a character 
social. ‘The political phase lasted but a single day, the 24th of February; the 
second or social phase was of longer duration and of a nature more serious 
and sanguinary The French workman, however, owed to the monarchy of 
July the law of March 22nd, 1841, on child labour in 
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factoiies, aiming to protect the children of working people againpt both the 
weakness of their parents and the greed of employers. The principle of thL? 
protective measure was combated by Gay-Lussac who denounced it, in the 
name of the right of all to work and make contracts, as the beginning of 
“Saint-Simonism or Phalansteriamcm.” His arguments were a succession of 
sophistries unworthy of a great mind and maskmg but imperfectly the ego- 
tistical spirit of resistance that animated employers. The law applied only to 
such industrial establishments as employed mechanical motive power or 
fires that were never allowed to go out, and gave occupation to twenty or 
more workers It interdicted the emplojnnent m factories of children under 
twelve yeais of age; authorised eLewhere only eight hours of labour a day 
broken by a rest for children of from eight to twelve, twelve hours of labour 
from twelve to thirteen, and no night work at all for those under thirteen. 
Up to the age of tvelve years the apprentice, in his leisure hours, was 
supposed to attend school Legal sanction was given by a corps of mspectors 
who had the right to impose fines for any contravention on the part of 
employers. 


EEHOBOAM AND HIS SUCCBSSOES 


Turning to the southern kingdom, we notice that it was some time before 
the Davidic king made an effort to obtain foreign pi-otection. In Jeroboam’s 
time, indeed, it would have been useless. In Rehoboam’s fifth year the king 
of Mizrim proved his regard for Jeroboam and for his own selfish 
advantage by invading the Jewish dominion. Resistance was hopeless ; 
Jerusalem it-self was taken, and the departure of Cushi (the name is 
corrupted in our own texts into Shishak) was only purchased at a great 
price. It was the third king, Asa, who, finding himself in danger of 
becoming the vassal of Baasha, became virtually the vassal of the king of 
Cusham ; the story of his having defeated an army of Cushite invaders (at 
Zephath, or Zarephath ?) must surely be apocryphal. Asa and his son 
Jehoshaphat are both praised for their fidelity to Yahveh. The latter king, 
however, managed to exchange a Cushite for an Israelite suzerain, and 
according to the (late) Chi-onicler gained a victory over the (southern) 
Aramites or Jerahmeelites in the Negeb (the text of 2 Chronicles xx. has 
suffered, as regards the geographical setting). 


In the war against Moab, Jehoshaphat did a vassal’s service to Ahab, and 
we may suppose that there was a Judahite contingent in the force of ten 
thousand men sent by Ahab to the battle of Qarqar. We are also told that he 
sought to open once more direct communication by sea with the gold- 
country Ophir. His son Jehoram continued loyal to the northern Israelitish 
king. Asa had found it impossible to oppose a marriage between the crown- 
prince and Athaliah, the daughter of Jezebel. So, officially at any rate, there 
was religious as well as political union between northern and southern 
Israel ; Jehoram, we are told, ” walked in the way (i.e., practised the cultus) 
of the house of Ahab.” 


The revolt of the Edomites, who had hitherto recognised the supremacy of 
Judah, marks the reign of Jehoram. His son Ahaziah continued his policy, 
and just after he had performed a vassal’s duty before Ramoth in the 
southern Gilead (still fought for by the Aramites), he fell a victim with his 
uncle and suzerain, Jehoram of Israel, to the machinations of the ambitious 
general, Jehu. The name of Jehu (as it seems, an Israelite of the Negeb) is 
attached to a revolution which had different results from those which had 


It was under the monarchy of July that the crude and vague ideas of which 
labour socialism was composed began to assume some definite shape and to 
issue forth as systems. Samt-Simon, the author of the “New Christianity,” 
had died in 1825, but he left behind him a sort of lay congregation, the 
members of which practised obedience to a smgle chief j and the holding of 
all things in common. They were called Samt-Simonians, and at one time 
under Enfantin engaged in the practice of mysteriously mystic rites, at 
another in conjunction with the financier Pereire and the economist Michel 
Chevalier set out to reform the entire economic world In 1832 the Saint- 
Simonians, accused of having violated public morality, were arraigned be- 
fore the court of assizes, where they appeared in the full uniform of thein 
sect (blue tunic, white trousers, and varnished leather belt) ; three of theiri 
number, one of whom was the “father” Enfantm himself, were sentenced to 
a month’s imprisonment. After that the “family” became “secularised” — 
that is, it dispersed. 


Other chiefs and other doctrines arose: Fourier, with his theory of the 
suppression of property and communal life in his Phalansteries; Cabet, with 
his dream of Icaria, the blessed isle whereon the state, sole proprietor, 
producer, and dispenser, was to lay down for its subjects their daily tasks, to 
prescribe the cut of their garments and the menu of their repasts; Pierre 
Leroux, with his books on Equality and Humanity, in which mysticism was 
blended with socialism; Louis Blanc, who in his Labour Organisation 
(1844) advised the state’s absorption of all agricultural property and 
industrial establishments. These various theoiies shared one trait in 
common: they all professed communism or collecthosm, which simply 
means suppression of proprietary rights and of individual mitiative. 


Proudhon departs radically from this idea. Like the other theorists he 
objects to individual holding of property and sums up his view’s in a phrase 
borrow’ed from Brissot de Warvdle, one of the most illustrious of 
Girondins: ““What is property? It is theft.” Ownership is unjust because it 
creates inequality, equality is exact justice. But Proudhon opposes 
communism with equal energy; according to him it is contrary to the 
primordial as well as to the noblest instincts of humanity. 


He would not only do away altogether with state intervention, even where 
the state is communistic — ^he demands the total abolition of the state, of 
its diplomacy, its armies, its frontiers. The principle he advocates is 
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anarchy in the etymological sense of the word, that is to say the suppression 
of all authority save that of the father. The only social force that he admits 
is the force that springs from the free association of workingmen. 


The sincere and ardent republicans who, on the 24th of February, formed 
the provisory government, promised to assure the workingman, to whose 
courage was due the success of the Revolution, an improved position in 
society. They conferred upon him the right of suffrage and free admission 
into the national guard, which was thus changed from a body of fifty or 
sixty thousand men to one of two hundred thousand. 


In restoring absolute liberty of association and of the press, the provisory 
government made two very dangerous gifts to the excitable and profoun^y 
ignorant Parisian workingmen who, in consequence of the general 
perturbation caused by the sitting of February 24th, found themselves 
suddenly without work. Idleness and want made them accept as the wisest 
counsels the seditious utterances of the newspapers and of the demagogues 
at the clubs. 


As early as the 25th of February a crowd of armed workmen bearing the red 
flag as symbol of republican socialism assembled at the H6tel-de- Ville. It 
required all Lamartine’s eloquence to induce them to discard their unworthy 


emblem and raise in its place the tricolour, which had already made the “ 
tour of the world ” ‘m 


The situation of the workers soon assumed an aspect too serious to admit of 
any delay in providing relief But was it possible to succour all the suffering 
toilers who were deprived of work? The attempt was made. Orders were 
given to the bakers and butchers to supply with bread and meat any of the 
armed citizens who had a requisition from then chief. All the articles 
pledged at the Mont-de-Pi4t6 smce February 1st upon which had been 
advanced a loan of not over ten francs were to be returned to their former 
owners. The palace of the Tuileries was thrown open to receive invalided 
workmen, and the government proposed to “restore to the workingmen, to 
whom they rightfully belonged, the million francs that were about to fall 
due from the civil list.” To these acts of gross flattery towards the men of 
the people were added declarations of the utmost gravity. The government 
took upon itself to “guarantee the existence of the workman by means of 
work,” that is to “guarantee work to every citizen” Tiventy-four battalions 
of “mobile national guard” were created, each soldier of which was to 
receive a daily pay of thirty sous At the same time were opened the “ 
national workshops” which cost enormous sums to support and which 
completed the demoralisa-tion of the artisan by exacting from him a merely 
nominal return in work for a daily wage of one and a half or two francs. 
Also followers of the finer crafts, such as jewellers, clockmakers, 
engravers, etc., were frequently to be seen spoiling the delicacy of their 
hands by pushing a wheelbarrow or digging ditches. 


The National Workshops and Their Consequences 


The government determined to effect still more. It instituted in the palace of 
the Luxembourg “ a governmental commission” for working people, of 
which several workmen were elected members, and which was given a 
president and vice-president in the persons of two members of the 
government, Louis Blanc and the workman Albert. Louis Blanc in addition 
to his other duties undertook to explain to the workers just what was meant 


p Concerning Lamartine, the politician, a very interesting book appeared in 
1903 by hL Pierre Quentin-Bauchart 1 
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by the “organisation of labour.” Thus by lectures and fine speeches the 
government sought to make the people forget their miseries. 


The many secret societies and professional demagogues (Blanqui, BarbAs, 
and Felix Pyat had already made for themselves a wide reputation) profited 
by the inexperience of the labouring classes and drew them into aU sorts of 
dangerous manifestations. Such for instance was the movement of the 17th 
of March, which demanded the withdrawal of the troops from Paris, and 
that of the 16th of April, so menacing for the government that it ordered out 
the national guard into the square before the H6tel-de-Ville. The 
workingmen, incited by their leaders to mingle in matters that did not 
concern or even interest them, were beginning to make of themselves an 
intolerable nuisance, while the Bonapartist or royalist agents that took an 
active part in their manifestations constituted a grave peril to the republic. 


Another source of danger, and one that threatened more seriously day by 
day, was the workshops. In the beginning the number of workers they 
contained was but a few thousand; a short time after, the total had risen to 
110,000. The strikes, encouraged by the commission of the Luxembourg, 
multiplied without any apparent reason, the participants doubtless preferred 
the dolce far mente of the national workshops to any serious toil elsewhere. 
Instead of breaking up these workshops into groups more or less widely 
distant from each other, their director, Emile Thomas, allowed them to 
become concentrated in the single district that to-day forms the Parc 
Monceau. He had instituted in these workshops an almost military 


discipline md organisation. By such measures the government hoped to 
raise up for itself a great power of defence; but it was soon found that the 
vast assemblages of workmen furnished nearly aU the recruits for the 
popular manifestations. 


When the constituent assembly came together (the 4th of May) the pavity of 
the situation was revealed to it by the audacious action of the labour 
leaders. On the 15th of May, under pretext of presenting a petition on behalf 
of Poland — many workmen believed that that very evening a relief 
expedition was to be undertaken in favour of the “France of the North” — a 
mass of people, nearly two thousand unarmed men, led by Blanqui, Raspail, 
Quentin, Huber, and Sobrier, made irruption into the assembly. Huber 
proclaimed it to be dissolved. After that the rioters were expelled without 
bloodshed by the mobile guard. They proceeded at once to the H6tel-de- 
Ville, but were dispersed % Lamartine, who followed them at the head of 
the mobile guard. 


The assembly showed less disposition to forgive this criminal aggression 
than had the governments of the H6tel-de-Ville. It proceeded at once to 
close several clubs, decreed the arrest of Barbas, Blanqui, Sobrier, Quentin, 
and even Albert, the former member of the proAusory government. It broke 
with Louis Blanc, and made minister of war a tried republican and valiant 
African general, Eugtoe Cavaignac. Lastly it formed a commission solely to 
investigate the matter of the national workshops and render a report. 


Unfortunately the person charged with making this report was one of the 
most ardent members of the legitimist and clerical Eight, the apologist of 
the terrible pope-inquisitor Pius V, and future author of the law of ISfiO on 
public instruction, Alfred de Falloux. The assembly, acting on blind 
impulse, adopted his conclusions. It displayed as great an inexperience in 
dosing the national workshops as that revealed by the governments of the 
H6tel-de-Ville in creating them and allowing them to develop. It had not, 
however, the excuse of the latter in the eyes of posterity — their profound 
pity for the sufferings of the people. 
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One circumstance which was certain to produce bloodshed in Paris was the 
piecipitate haste of the enemies of the national workshops in cairying out 
their measures of repression. On the 29th of May, by means of an arbitrai-y 
warrant that recalls the lettres de cachet, Emile Thomas was arrested and 
taken to Bordeaux. 


The watchword of the reactionists was “An end must be made at once ” In 
his report Falloux, with odious hypocrisy, denounced the national 
workshops as the agency which had worked the “saddest deterioration in 
the character formerly so pure and glorious of the Parisian workman ” ^ 


On the 22nd of June a decree, published in Le Moniteur and signed by 
Minister Goudehaux, declared that “all workmen between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-five must on the following day enlist in the army 
under pain of being refused admission to the workshops ” On the 23rd 
barricades were erected aU over the city and firing commenced. Eugene 
Cavaignac, “chief of the executive power,” was in supreme command, 
having under him several of the ablest and bravest generals of the Afiican 
service The battle between the workmen and the regular state forces raged 
with unparalleled fury for Wr whole days, the troops had the task of tearing 
down hundreds of barncades. On the 25th General Damesrae was fatally 
wounded, the generals Brea and de Negrier were assassinated, and 
Monseigneur Affre, archbishop of Paris, was killed. 


The assembly now saw the mistake it had committed and voted three 
millions for the relief of needy workmen; the greater part of the insurgents, 
however, never even heard of the measure. The struggle ended on the 26th 
by the bombardment and capture of the faubourg St. Antoine The workmen 
of this quarter had taken up arms on hearing the rumour that the royalists 
were attacking the republic; what was their surprise to see the troops, the 
national guard, the mobile guard — the latter composed entirely of 
workmen — all scaling the barricades to cries of “ V%ve la r&pubhque ” 


During that series of wretched misunderstandings which have come down 
to us as the “days of June,” French blood was shed in streams. There were 
in all six or seven thousand wounded The government troops, which went 
uncovered to the attack of the barricades, bchmd which were sheltered the 
insurgents, counted fifteen hundred dead, and among them seven geneials. 
The insurgents lost but half that number Of the rebels who were taken 
captive, 3,376 were transported to Algeria, where many of them founded 
colonics.’ 


The recognition of the “right to work” and the faulty organisation of the 
national workshops have cast a great weight of blame on the memory of the 
provisory government, but still severer condemnation attaches’ to the 
assembly and to those political intriguers who made it do their will; who 
showed themselves so woefully ignorant of the psychology of the of 
workers, and so forgetful of their devotion on the 24th of February, 


It was the republic that had to suffer by the mistakes made on every side. 
The remembrance of the “days of June” had due weight on the occasion of 
the presidential election on the 10th of December, 1848. The riamp of Louis 
Napoleon was cast into the um by citizens eager for peace, and by 
workingmen who hoped to obtain through the nephew of the first emperor, 
through the author of L’ Extinction du pauptnsme, a si g nal revenge. 


[* Alexandre Quentin-Bauchart, Rapport di la Commission d’tMuSis sur le 
IB Mai et Vinsurrection de Juin, I 84 S 3 vols m 4 See also the apologies of 
Emile Thomas, EFietoire d68Q,ttZ%tT8 uQftwtiauXi 1850 lli8to%V68 dn 
lot Ii6vol’ut%on ds 18^ f wliich. &r6 likewis6 EpologioSj by Lamartine, 
Garmer-Fagds, and Louis Blanc | 
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The Working Classes under Louis Napoleon 


The two republican assemblies, the constituent and the legislative, were 
neither of them capable of offering a final solution to the labour problem; 
the first because of its brief term of existence, the second because of its 
internal divisions and over-conservative tendencies. The laws they passed 
were merely those of the 18th of June, 1850, on superannuation funds; of 
the 15th of July, 1850, on mutual aid societies , and of the 22nd of Februaiy, 
1851, abolishing certain limitations — a survival of the old regime — to the 
number of apprentices The law of the 27th of November, 1849, on 
coalitions of working people simply reproduces certain provisions of the 
Penai Code of Napoleon The humiliating formality of the hvret and Article 
1,781 of the Civil Code were also allowed to remain in force 


Moreover, both republican assemblies, but especially the legislative, which 
more directly felt the pressure of the Napoleonic executive power, had 
departed widely from the principles of w’ell-nigh absolute liberty promised 
by the provisory government as the foundation of the new republic. The 
constituent assembly by the enactment of July 28, 1848, which aimed 
particularly at secret societies, restricted liberty of meeting and association, 
and the legislative interdicted, for a period of time w’hich was afterwards 
renewed, all clubs and public meetings It did not venture, however, to re- 
enforce either Article 291 of the Penal Code or the law of 1834. 


About the same course was pursued m regard to freedom of the press. That 
a stop might be put to the multiplication of subversive journals the 
constituent assembly redemanded the former security, then it pronounced 
penalties against VTiters who should attack any of the existing institutions 
— the nationm assembly, the executive power, the constitution, property- 
rights, the principles of universal suffrage or the sovereignty of the people, 
liberty of worship, the family, etc. The legislative assembly reissued almost 
all the provisions of the law of 1835, then re-established the stamp-tax in 
addition to the obligatory security 


Finally the assembly committed the supreme foUy of exacting, in the law of 
May 31, 1850, not six months’ but three years’ residence as qualification 
for the right to vote, which was virtually to exclude the whole body of 
workingmen, forced as they are by the exigencies of labour to frequent 
changes of habitation. Thus the assembly struck an annihilating blow at the 


very system to which it owed its existence, imiversal suffrage. No enemy 
animated by the most perfidious designs could have counselled it to a more 
self-destructive act. The proclamation of the iisuiper-president had now, in 
order to make sure of the workingmen’s neutrality, but to include this 
simple declaration “Universal suffrage is again established”? 


To sum up, the republic — provisory government or assembly — had given 
so little satisfaction to the masses of the people whether urban or rural, had 
fallen so far short of fulfilling, not their dreams but their most legitimate 
hopes, that it was an easy matter for any new rule, however autocratic, to 
establish its sway over them. The act of perjury and the massacres in which 
this dawning power took its rise might render inimical to it a certain high 
element among the people; it none the less succeeded in flattering the intw- 
ests and thereby gaining the sjnnpathies of the great majority of the nation. 


Its first display of ability was in recognising that it was above all a 
government of universal suffrage and that its most pressing need was to 
conciliate the masses. AH new l“ws must be framed with these facts in 
view; 
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they were the ke 5 ”’-note that dominated the policy both at home and 
abroad. For how, if universal suffrage had not existed in France, could they 
have instituted a plebiscite before taking possession of Savoy and Nice, and 
have demanded of the kmg Victor Emmanuel that he confirm by a 
plebiscite his Italian conquests? 


The rule that followed upon the coup d’4tat, bearing first the name of 
decennial presidency, then that of empire, had the support of the rural 


classes, which the provisory government had alienated by establishing the 
impost of 45 centimes — that is, increasmg direct taxation by 45 per cent It 
was easy enough for Napoleon III to win the favour of village inhabitants 
by building dwellmgs for the mayors, erecting churches, and cutting new 
parish roads; and to capture their suffrage by means of a cleverly executed 
system of official candidateship. A series of full crops and harvests 
completed the general well-being in the country, and the superstitious 
peasant was inclined to attribute all to the magic name of Napoleon. Even 
now old inhabitants love to recall the times when grain and cattle “sold so 
high.” 


Napoleon III rendered inestimable services to the workers in cities ; in him 
indeed may be seen the organiser, — hesitating at times, without full 
knowledge of the work he was accomplishing, — of that great power, urban 
democracy. His autocratic rule brought to realisation what none of the 
liberal monarchies or republican assemblies had even dared to attempt. The 
nephew of the great emperor in his law of the 25th of May, 1864, struck out 
of the Code Napoleon Articles 414, 415, and 416 which interdicted 
coalitions, abrogated at the same time the law of 1849 and put an end to a 
system which forced the tribunals to judge each year an average of seventy- 
five trials resultmg from strikes. The new law recognised the right of 
workingmen to concert for the purpose of obtaining an increase of wages, 
and to make use of the means most effectual for this end, the strike. It 
punished only those offences which brought about simultaneous cessation 
of labour by means of acts of violence, menace, or fraud The government 
made it a point of honour to protect as fully the labourer’s right to cease 
work as his right to work. _ Freedom so unrestrained might become, 
according to the use it was given in the hands of workingmen, either a 
powerful instrument for their material improvement or the most dangerous 
weapon that was ever turned agamst both themselves and the industries of 
the nation. Was it to be hoped that they would always use it wisely? Led 
away by the ardour of political feelmg, they were frequently guilty of 
unwarrantable acts that brought them into violent contact with the public 
authorities charged with protecting liberty of labour. From such encounters 
resulted sanguinary episodes like that of the Ricamarie “ massacre” (1869), 
in which were killed eleven persons two of whom were women. ’ 


been contemplated. We have only the account of it which was given by the 
prophetic school of narrators. According to this, the revolution was planned 
by a H. yr. — VOL. II. c 
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prophet named Elisha, and received the sanction of the sheikh of a 
subdivision of the Kenites, called Rechabites. Certainly it is probable 
enough that the prophets of the Negeb interfered with politics, and that that 
portion of the Kenites which had not adopted a settled mode of life was 
greatly-agitated by the continuance of that sensuous form of cultus which 
was favoured by the house of Omri. 


1 the 2nd of August, 1868, the government abrogated Article 


1,781 of the Civil Code. In 1854 more timidity had been shown, as for 
instance when the hvret was insisted upon with greater rigour, and it was 
obligatory iipon each new employer to have it endorsed by the police. The 
evils resulting from this practice becommg more apparent as time went on 
an inquiry was ordered in 1869, which was about to end in the suppression 
of the jitrel when the Franco-Prussian War broke out. Hospitals were 
multiplied for the labouring classes, and asylums for infants and old people 
The empress took under her especial patronage aU these works of public 
charity and one of the asylums on the Seme was given the name of Prince 
Imperial. 


Ihe species of popularity wliich Napoleon III enjoyed among Parisian 
workmgmen was founded on the abundance of work provided by the recon- 
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struction of a large part of the capital by Haiissmann, the prefect of the 
Seme. The people were fond of sapng m presence of this gigantic hauss- 
manmsatxon, “When the building trade flourishes everything goes well.” 
The number of workmen employed in building alone was almost doubled 
— 71,240 instead of 41,600. The total number of labourers employed in all 
the twenty districts of Paris had increased from 342,530 to 416,811, of 
which 285,861 were men, and the rest were women, girls, and yoimg boys. 
Besides these, 42,028 people were employed in the public establishments 
and by the great companies, 26,242 were sub-contractors, and 62,199 were 
engaged in work on their own account. The whole made up an army of 
more than 500,000 Parisian workers. 


The labour delegates that the emperor had allowed to be sent to the 
Universal Exhibition of London in 1863 noted the liberty enjoyed by the 
English labourers, and studied the workmg of their trade unions. Some 
returned affiliated to the dangerous International Association of 


Workingmen, others, more practical, merely brought back a deep veneration 
for the principles of mutuality. In the report of the typographers is to be 
read: “Association is the truest and most efficacious method of promoting 
the peaceful and progressive emancipation of the working-classes.” 
Moreover, the influence was widely felt in France of the success obtained in 
Germany by Schulze-Delitzsch, who had created the workmen’s mutual 
credit system and the people’s banks. Soon in every part of France — 
naturally with the authorisation of the government — co-operative societies 
in the fields of consumption, production, and credit began to multiply. The 
progress of the urban workmg-classes was also shown by the great number 
of mutual aid societies that arose among them: five years after the passage 
of the law of July 15th, 1850, there were no less than 2,695 of these 
associations. 


In 1853 the manufacturer Jean Dollfus of Mulhausen founded the Mul- 
haiisen Society of Labour Settlements, which not only assured the workman 
comfortable and salubrious quarters, but permitted him to own his home 
after the lapse of a few years by the payment of a small sum annually. This 
example was shortly followed in every part of France. 


The Commune of 1871 


The fall of the second empire, occurring as it did when a foreign war was at 
its height, was preceded and followed by revolutionary movements. After 
war had been declared it was found necessary all over tlie countiy, in order 
to supply the deficiency of troops of the line, to muster in the “ mobile 
guards,” the “mobilised troops,” and the “national guard,” which altogether 
made up a force that held discipline in contempt and, being also without 
military training or instruction, could render effective service — glorious 
service it was sometimes — only in case of siege. 


In Paris, especially, nothing had been accomplished save to organise an 
armed conflict between political opinions of the bitterest and most fervid 
character. Those members of the “government of the national defence” who 
remained shut up in Paris soon had an opportunity to distinguish between 
the “good battalions” and the “bad battalions.” ‘ The latter were in general 
quite as active in opposing the German invasion as the others, but under aU 


their patriotism lay the ulterior purpose of making the republic that was 
proclaimed on September 4th, and acknowledged throughout France, 


* Depositions before the committee investigating the acts of the govemment 
of the national defence, preceded by tbe report of the Count Daru. 
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a socialistic republic. Many of these “bad battalions” were under the direct 
influence of leaders who had gained fame in previous revolutions, Blanqui, 
F61ix Pj’-at, or certain new demagogues who, with the exception of 
Flourens or Delescluze, were for the most part unknown. Among the “ bad. 
battalions” there were many ‘““worse” ones, for example those of Belleville 
who tore up the flag given them to raise on their march towards the enemy, 
but who were always m the lead when any rioting took place.‘ 


In reality the famous “commune” existed when Paris was still in a state of 
siege. The events of October 1st, 1870, when the government was penned 
up for fourteen hours in the Hfitel-de-Ville by riots which fortunately 
terminated without bloodshed, also those of the 22nd of January, 1871, 
when firing broke out in the square of the H6tel-de-Ville between the 
“mobiles” of Brittany and the 101st battalion of the national guard, were all 
the work of the commune. 


After Paris had capitulated, nearly one hundred thousand men belonging to 
the well-to-do classes, hence to the “good battalions,” hurried to rejoin their 
families and the field was left free to the revolutionists, who until then had 
not been in the majority It was at this juncture that they assumed the name 


of “federates.” Upon the temper of this populace possessing 450,000 rifles, 
2,000 cannon, and innumerable stores of powder, upon the spirit of men, 
already tried by the sufferings of the siege — sufferings that had resulted in 
enormous infant mortality — and a prey to the hallucinations of the “siege 
fever,” and of patriotism exasperated by defeat, a number of incidents that 
now took place acted with disastrous effect. On the 1st and 2nd of March 
the Parisians saw the Oorman troops march, according to the terms of 
capitulation, from the Arc de Triomphe to the garden of the Tuileries; they 
also had reason to believe that the national assembly, now in session at 
Bordeaux, was acting disloyally to the republic, and learned on the arrival 
of the representatives at Versaflles that the royalist majority had received 
with violent hostility the complaints of the Paris mayors. 


Finally, the dearest interests of all were attacked when the assembly gave 
forth that the notes which had been allowed to lapse through the whole 
duration of the siege were now demandable within forty-eight hours, such a 
decision being equivalent to paralysing Parisian commerce and plunging its 
leaders into bankruptcy. The episode of the cannon of Montmartre on 
March 18th caused the insurrection to burst forth with a fury that resulted in 
the shameful assassination of two generals The revolutionists of Lyons rose 
at the same time and assassinated the prefect of Loire, and in Marseilles the 
riots were not_ put down without much bloodshed M Thiers resolved to 
evacuate Paris that he might obtain possession of it again the more surely. 
Though justifiable from a strategic point of view, this action virtually 
delivered Pans over to the tyranny of mob rule, with all its attendant 
chances of pillage burning— pel haps even of total destruction. 


Taking up his position at Versailles with a body of troops, amflll at first but 
gromng in number as the prisoners from Germany returned, M Thiers for 
two months held Pans in a state of siege, visiting terrible reprisals on those 
“ communard” battalions which ventured out into the plain. On the 21st of 
May the Versailles troops took by surprise the gate of Saint Cloud and 
poured into Paris; after which commenced the “week of blood” or the 
“battle of seven days,” which as far exceeded in horror the terrible days of 
June, 1848, as the latter surpassed the uprisings of 1831, 1832, and 1834 


[‘Jules Ferry .‘deposition before tbe committee of investigation on the 18th 
of March 1871 reproduced m vol. 1, page 649, of his Duemra et opinions 1 
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The “proletariat” manifested its new-found power in an ever-growing thirst 
for destruction. The whole centre of Paris — Legion of Honour, court of 
Accounts, Tuileries, Ministry of Finance, Palais Royal, Palais de Justice, 
Prefecture of Police, and Hotcl-de-ViUe, that marvel of the Renaissance — 
formed but one cauldron; everywhere insurgents of both sexes were going 
about making use of petroleum. The cannon of the Versailles artillery and 
those of the communards opened fire on each other from one quarter to 
another of the very heart of Paris. Unable to hold out longer, the commune 
ordered the massacre of the “hostages,” among whom were the archbishop 
of Paris, Monseigneur Darboy, and the president, Bonjean. The last of the 
federates were finally crushed among the tombs of Pcre-Lachaise. 


Of the members of the commune, Delescluze had found death on a 
barricade, Jacques Durand and Varlin had been executed, the ferocious 
Raoul Rigault had been killed by a pistol in the hands of a policeman, and 
five others had received wounds. All the rest had taken to flight. 


It was upon the poor devils, the humble members of the various national 
guards who were for the most part unwitting instruments, that the 
punishment fell most heavily. Seventeen thousand of these participants 
perished during or after the combat, and 37,000 were driven on foot through 
torrid heat to Versailles, where they were arraigned before a council of war. 
This trial resulted in 26 executions, 3,417 deportations, 1,247 detentions, 
332 banishments, 251 condemnations to penal servitude, and 4,873 diverse 
penalties. “ Pans has cruelly expiated the error into which it was plunged by 
certain guilty and irresponsible men; surely after the sufferings endured and 
the heroism displayed durmg the siege the city did not deserve a destiny so 
hard.” ‘ 


For more than two months the commune ruled supreme over one of the 
greatest capitals of the world, and to this day the collectivists, the 
anarchists, the unruly, and the lawless of every country on the globe 
celebrate that brief triumph as the most splendid manifestation of the power 
of the people that the world has ever seen. 


It cannot be denied that the commune was guilty of monstrous crimes. To 
offset these crimes, what social ideals did it realise, what doctrines or plans 
of reform did it hand down to posterity, what Riding signs did it place along 
the route of succeeding generations or what foundations lay ready for the 
future constructions of humanity? The truth is that the commune 
distinguished itself for nothing so much as a complete dearth of ideas, a 
prodigious inability to do anything but repeat certain terrorist proceedings 
of ’93, to stmt about under the same stripes and dignities as those worn by 
the citizen-governors. The “central committee of the commune” was made 
up in the beginning of very ordinary individuals, who were obscure at the 
time of their selection and remained so even while wielding a power that 
was practically unlimited Bound together by no common ties and for the 
most part grossly ignorant, these men had not even a true conception of the 
principles they represented, hence ifbre uttcily incapable of arranging, 
either singly or in concert, any plan for united action. 


The central committee was supposed to consist of a hundred members, but 
rarely did more than twenty or thirty come together at a sitting. “The 
records of these meetings reveal the strange body to have been after all little 
more than a makeshift; instability is always apparent, as well as great 
confusion and a lack of sequence in ideas. Certain successful candidates 
suddenly 


* Gabnel Hanotaux (fonner minister of foreign affairs), Sistmre de la France 
conlemporaine, vol. I, Pans, 1903. 
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relinquished membership, others abstained from attending any of the 
sittings, while yet other individuals, without having been elected, presented 
themselves in company with a friend and took part in the deliberations until 
a complaint was made and both were expelled ” ‘ 


An all-powerful commune (using the word in its true sense), holding 
universal sway by virtue of the terror it inspired, demanding of all 
provisions, bravery, and willing arms, w^as a legend rather than a fact. In 
reality a few audacious men both within and without the committee, such as 
Rossel, Flourens, the “generals” Duval and Bergeret, Raoul Rigault, and 
Delescluze, arrogated to themselves the greater part of the power and 
abused it shamefully. So long as lasted the commune the conditions under 
which men governed, tyrannised, fought, killed, and themselves found 
death were those of pure anarchy. Were it otherwise, had any serious 
organisation or system existed, would it have been possible for the 
Versailles troops to enter Paris and pass through the gate of Saint Cloud 
without discharging a shot from their rifles’ 


The suppression of the Paris revolt might — so hoped the assembly’s Right 
— wipe out the republic itself, but this hope was not fulfilled. Democracy, 
though vanquished, was still formidable, and the republic in whose name it 
had been subdued retained such an appearance of power that M. Thiers, in 
whose hand lay the destinies of France, accentuated his evolution towards 
the Left. Moreover, the rural populations and the bourgeoisie of 1871 
displayed more reason and self-possession than had characterised similar 
classes in 1848. Far from hastening to set over themselves a master, as had 
the latter, they gave all their support to the aged statesman who was doing 
his utmost to place the republic m a position of safety. 


Recent Legislation for the Betterment of Labour 


It was now imiversally comprehended that a republic should exist for the 
good of all classes of the nation, should be res puhlica in the full meaning 
of the words, whereas former revolutions had furthered the interests of one 


class alone. The assemblies which succeeded each other after 1875, having 
greater wisdom, more time for deliberation, and wider experience than 
those of the second republic, elaborated so many useful laws that a 
complete change was brought about in the situation of the workingman. 


Powerful as was the instrument of emancipation put into the hands of 
working people when universal suffrage was proclaimed in 1848, the gift 
needed another to complete it — free and obligatory education for the 
masses as provided by the Ferry laws; also the adult schools, 
complementary to the primary school system, and technical instruction of 
all sorts. 


“the law of the 21st of March, 1884, on syndicates, borrowed the best 
features of early labour organisation in France and at the same time 
guaranteed, it was hoped, full liberty to the individual. The law of July 2nd, 
1890, suppressed the obligation of the workingman to carry a livret, or 
certificate. The law of the 8th of July, 1890, provided for the appointment 
of dplegates of miners, who were to be elected by their comrades and 
charged with securing safe conditions of labour. The law of the 27th of 
December, 1892, instituted optional arbitration in litigations between 
employers and employed.’ The law of the 9th of April, 1898, awarded an 
indemnity to workmen injured while performing any ordered task, even 
when the injury could 


[‘ Camille Pelletan, Le Oomiti central de la Cem/mm, New Edition. | 
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be shown to be the result of their own imprudence. In case of death from 
such a cause the indemnity is to be paid to the wife and children of the 
deceased. The law of the 30th of June, 1899, extended to agricultural 
labourers this same right of indemnity in cases where an accident was 
caused by the use of machines worked by inanimate forces (steam or 
electricity) and not by men or animals. The laws of the 19th of March, 


1874, and of the 2nd of November, 1892, interpreted by numerous decrees, 
were intended as revisions of those elaborated by the chambers under Louis 
Philippe; but so complicated is the matter owing to the endless diversity of 
professions that it is found difficult to formulate a good general law. The 
many provisions and prohibitions come near to being vexatious, even 
ruinous, to the workingman himself 


By a law of 1883 commissioners and inspectors of child-labour are also 
charged with the enforcement of the law of May 17th, 1851, regulating the 
number of hours of work a day for adults. 


The progress of the working-classes can always be estimated by the rate of 
advance of certain allied institutions. Thus the mutual aid societies, which 
in 1853 nvimbered 2,695, had attained in 1899 a total of 12,292, with 
1,725,439 active members, 292,748 honorary members, and a capital of 


312.000. 000 francs. 


The superannuation funds, including the “national” fund of that name 
founded in 1850, also entered upon a period of great development. The laws 
of June 25th, 1894, and July 16th, 1896, organised similar institutions for 
the benefit of miners, and the French parliament is constantly entertaining 
projects looking to the further extension of the idea. 


In 1847 the savings banks contained in deposits only 358,000,000 of francs, 
in 1869 the amount had increased to 711,000,000, and in 1882 to 


1.754.000. 000. At the beginning of 1899 the banks had received in deposits 
4.000. 500.000 francs, represented by 7,000,000 bank-books. 

The free medical aid system was established by the law of January 22nd, 
1893; that of free judicial aid, created by the law of January 22nd, JL851, 
was reorganised by the law of July 8th, 1901. 


It is evident that the workmg people, not wholly but in great part, compose 
the mutual aid societies, contribute to the superannuation funds, and own 
the three or four thousand million francs deposited in the savings banks of 


France. It is equally apparent that to them falls the largest share of the 
benefits arising from prosperity. Accordmg to calculations the consumption 
of meat has dmost doubled since the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the consumption of wine has doubled, that of coffee trebled, of sugar 
increased tenfold, and of beer augmented in the proportion of 70 per cent. 
Now the rich man hardly consumes a greater quantity of meat, wine, beer, 
coffee, and sugar than does the labourer, nor is the economical rural worker 
given to using half as much of these commodities as his urban brother, 
hence it will be seen that the general increase of prosperity has benefited 
most of all the labourers in cities. 


The workingman of to-day is better fed, better clad, better housed, more 
generously provided in every way with worldly goods than was the 
workingman of thirty years ago. He profits by all the inventions of a 
philanthropic legislature, enjoys for himself and his children free medical 
service and judicial aid, but can it truly be said that he is happier than his 
congener of fifty or sixty years ago? And if it is true, will he adniit it? It is 
ingrained in the nature of man to let his sufferings for the lack of certain 
things outweigh his happiness in the possession of others. French 
workingmen are not inclined 
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to seek comparisons in bygone times, they refuse to take into account any 
period but the present, to see anything but the existing difference between 
their own and their employer’s condition They display a greater animosity 
to-day toward the bourgeois class, that has made for them many sacrifices, 
than was ever cherished by their forenumers against the egoistical 
employers of 1830 Many among them would think it quite right to work 
only eight hours a day for high wages, and to have funds established for 


JEHU AND FOLLOWING KINGS 


Jehu, too, may have been widely known as an energetic and unscrupulous 
man whose ambition could be used in the interests of religious reformation. 
At any rate the Baal-worship of the court, which, as we are assured, had 
become aggressive, was violently put down by Jehu, and this bold 
adventurer now began to scheme for a united kingdom of Israel, like 
David’s of old. With this object, he massacred not only Jehoram of Israel, 
but Ahaziah of Judah, though, as the event proved, he reckoned without his 
host, for Athaliah, the queen-mother in Judah, on her side, massacred all the 
children of the other wives of Jehoram of Judah, and, in intention, also the 
son of Ahaziah (he escaped, however), and usurped the thi-one. The 
consequence was that north and south Israel, for the present, went each its 
Own way. 


In 842 B.C. Jehu found it expedient to send rich presents to Shalmaneser II, 
which this king denominated “tribute.” Here we are iAainfuUy conscious of 
the meagreness of our information. What was the policy of the queen of 
Judah during the six years of her reign ? Did she intrigue with Cusham 
against northern Israel ? We know that Hazael, the Cushamite king, 
renewed the war in the Negeb with double fury. Next, what was the policy 
of the other Hazael — the king of Damascus — towards northern Israel? 
The editor of Kings seems to have thought that this Hazael was an opponent 
of Jehu. This might account for the ” present ” sent by Jehu to Shalmaneser, 
who waged war with Hazael. On the other hand, Jehu does not appear to 
have sent any gifts in 839 B.C., when Shalmaneser had his second 
encounter with Hazael, and Tyre, Sidon, and Gebal again sent tribute. Had 
Jehu in the interval been obliged to become a vassal of the king of 
Damascus, who was still able to withstand the repeated attacks of the 
Assyrians ? 


The furious onslaught of Hazael of Cusham continued after Jehu’s death. So 
large a part of the Negeb was taken either by Hazael or by his successor 
Ben-Hadad, i.e., Bir-dadda, and so many of its Israelite inhabitants had been 
either slain in battle or carried away into slavery, that the most valued jewel 
in the crown of Israel’s kings seemed to have been lost. A turn for the better 
in Israel’s fortunes took place under Joash. Probably this was mainly due to 


them to which they themselves would not have to contribute. Others also, 
who are de-positors in savings banks and mutual aid societies, and in 
receipt of the in-come assured them by these institutions, give themselves 
airs of “proletarians” after the fashion of the workingman of 1830 whoso 
only capital was a pair of shrunken aims. If they vote it is very often in 
favour of some extremist candidate, as though they had a horror of public 
tranquillity, and were not themselves the first to suffer from any disturbance 
of the peace. Furthermore they are beset by solicitations to join one or more 
of the many socialistic organisations — tlie Blanquists or the Allemanists 
— whose avowed mission it IS to foment hatred between the classes, to 
prepare the way for a “ universal strike,” and whose favourite counsel to the 
workingman is to “study the chemistry of revolution.” 


Present-day Doctrines 


We ‘have left far behind us the days of Saint-Simon, of Enfantin, of Fourier, 
of Cabet and other mild Utopians, of Proudhon, and of Louis Blanc. The 
new masters to whom socialists swear allegiance are more terrible ones 
whom they have found across the Rhine: from Ferdinand, but more 
especially from Karl Marx, proceed the most radical collectivist and the 
most destructive internationalist doctrmes that have ever been uttered. 
Among the French disciples of Karl Marx a certain set of fanatics 
acknowledged as their leader Jules Guesde, the high priest with the wasted 
visage, who stvles himself “ chief of the French labour party ” ; others, who 
are the truly clever ones, call themselves independent, and, in company 
with Millerand and Jaures, have enjoyed more than one foretaste of the bliss 
they promise the people in a more or less distant future. 


Many workingmen were carried away by the formula, lately fallen into 
disuse, of the “three eights” (eight hours for labour, eight for relaxation, 
eight for sleep). Its inventors concerned themselves but little with those 
trades or professions that are marked by alternations of activitv and stagna- 
tion. Other labourers— forming not a tenth part of the Tno“ss of French 
workers— allowed themselves to be drawn into the so-called professional 
sjmdicates which, in violation of the law of 1884, were diverted from their 
origmal purpose and transformed into agencies for strikes. Fortunately there 


arose against the despotism of strike leaders and “red” syndicates the 
powerful association of “yellow” syndicates, which dared show themselves 
independent even in the face of revolutionary tyranny. 


The collectivists are hostile to the idea of country, army, uniform or flag and 
their bitter hatred of the’ priesthood leads them into complete forgetful- 
imss not only of the nation s interests but of their own. This is what makes 
the management of public affairs so easy for unscrupulous politicians* one 
good campaign against religion will take the place of ever so many social 
reforms, even those that have been declared the most urgent. 


The power gain’ by the labovmng classes, now the “fourth estate,” has by 
no means contributed everything towards the general welfare; it has pro- 
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moted neither the public peace, continually disturbed by so-called “social 
reclamations,” nor the industrial prosperity of the country, repeatedly 
endangered by unjustifiable and sangumary strikes such as those of 1898 
and 1899; while it has as certainly not added to France’s glory m the eyes of 
the world, since all her mstitutions of national defence are the subject of the 
most hostile and annihilating criticism 


The old regime of France with its kings and nobles counts fourteen 
centuries of a glory whose origin is lost in the legends of antiquity; the 
predommance of the bourgeoisie durmg the revolution, the first empire, and 
the parliamentary monarchies was marked by splendid progress, victories, 
and expansion of ideas; just what will distinguish the era ushered in by 
socialism m every country of the globe it is difficult to conceive, nor is it 
easier to foretell the future lot of humanity when the collectivist state shall 
have become an accomplished fact. 


We are frequently assured that if every country were to disband its armies 
the peace of the Avorld would be secured. “Who can guarantee, though, that 


all the inhabitants of any given country would calmly consent to relinquish 
their property, bow their necks to the heaviest bureaucratic yoke that has 
ever been imposed (for many more officials would be required to run such 
an enormous phalanstery of a state than are employed to-day), and endure 
without rebelling the wearisome, monotonous, and depressing existence 
that would be theirs under the sway of the “ast enlightened classes of the 
nation? Nor would the suppression of the states do away either with the 
different ethnological groups that form then support, nor with the 
inclination of these CToups to live their own life, to speak their own tongue, 
to draw inspiration from the legends of their own past, to feel themselves in 
a word separate and distinct from all the other ^oups around them. There 
have been innumerable wars m former times between those national 
personalities calling themselves in the present Fiance, Germany, England, 
Spain, and Italy — feudal wars, monarchical wars. Jacobin wars, bourgeois 
wars, and tariff wars, wars for pillage, wars for principles, and wars for 
display. It is not clearly apparent how any of these wars comd have been 
averted had each of the nations participating been ruled by a collectivist 
autocracy and bureaucracy. And again, who can assert that the diplomacy of 
the future will be as skilled in avoiding causes of conflict as the diplomacy 
of the present ? The collectivist state, moreover, having assumed control in 
each country of all the agricultural, industrial, and commercial interests, 
will be ill inclined to brook that a neighbour shall hinder its traffic in grains 
and other produce, or shall contend for the markets in its possession. 
Evidently a custom-sendee will be a necessity, with a regiment of officials, 
and frontier-lines wiU again come into prominence. Thus, with a police 
force on land to guard agamst sedition by malcontents, and warships on sea 
to protect its counting-houses, the collectivist state’s mstitutions of defence 
will offer a very close parallel to the standmg army of to-day. 


The future that has been pictured for us in such glowing colours may, after 
aU is said and done, be simply a repetition of the present with a few worse 
features thrown in. There doubtless still be wars, but the warfare win rage 
about a singularly diminished object; in the poverty-stricken 
commonwealths that wiU succeed to the opulent nations of to-day there 
wiU be no doing battle for glory or for the propagation of ideas, the 
inhabitants win seek to exterminate each other on account of a few sacks of 
rye. The citizen wars of the Revolution and the empire were marked by a 


fiercer spirit than had characterised any of the previous monarchical wars; it 
is to 
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be feared that the “labour” wars will exceed them all in ferocity and hate, 
will in fact turn the world back again to the modes of living and degree of 
civilisation of the cave-dwellers. Let us hope, however, that the men of the 
“fourth estate” will discover before it is too late the vanity, the danger, the 
absurdity^ of the collectivist utopia; it is not well to serve as a springboard 
for ambitious men who, without oelieving in the possibility^ of the 
realisation of their utopia, understand marvellously well how to exploit it. 


APPENDIX 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO FRENCH HISTORY 


THE LAW OF CONSCRIPTION (Passed September 5, 1798) 


[Military service, compulsory in Prance to-da^ was also compulsory there 
aa lung ago as 863 A.D , wnen the Edict of Pistes ordered a census of the 
men bound to military duty That Edict pronounced the most severe 
penalties against those who deprived these men of their horses and their 


arms, and also against those who sought to avoid military duty by jiving 
themselves to the church In tlie Constitutional Assembly of 1780 Dubois 
Craned remarked . “ In France every citizen must be a soldier, and every 
soldier a citizen, or ne shall never have a constitution,” bnt the sentiment 
was then considered rather a breach of liberty, as being at variance n itli the 
individual liberty of the citizen. Its necessity was recognised soon 
afterwards, however, and it was decreed by the Convention on February 26, 
1793, that ” mihtary service is the debt of every citizen.” The Consciiption 
Law was passed tieptember 5, 1798. It was applied for the hrat time during 
the campaign of the year 1799. Napoleon found it of the utmost use to him. 
It placed the whole youth of the country at his disposal. They were raised 
without cost, and supported bv the contributions of conquered countries. It 
was a power which after 1805 he exercised to the full. Up to that time only 
seven in the hundred of the population were called each year to serve with 
the army in the field, hut after 1805 the conscription under Napoleon knew 
no limits. In one year Napoleon demanded 1,100,000 soldiers. There was no 
longer a fixed term of service. Hen os well as youths were sent to the 
armies m the field. Conscnption had been made, by a law passed May 18, 
1802, no longer an accessoiy but the normal means of recruiting. By a 
charter of 1814, conscription was abolished and a return made to the 
pnnciple of voluntary enlistment. Four years later conscription was again 
declared to be necessary and the penod of service was fixed at six years ; on 
July 27, 1872, military service was made obligatory between the ages of 20 
and 40, and the compulsory lecrniting law of July 15, 1889, maiiitaiiied the 
principle and the practice, | 


LAW RELATING TO THE FORMATION OF THE ARMY 
Title I. — Principles. 


1. Every Frenchman is a soldier and owes his person to the defence of his 
country. 


2. When the country is declared to be in danger, every Frenchman is called 
to its defence, according to the manner determined by law : even those who 
have obtained leave of absence shall not be exempt. 


3. Except in the case of “ the country in danger,” the army is formed by 
voluntary enlistment and by means of military conscription. 


4. The legislative corps fixes, by a special law, the number of conscripts to 
be placed on active service. 
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Title II. — Military Conscription. 


15. Military conscription includes eveiy Prencliman between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-Hve. 


16. [Speciiies those not included in military conscription ] 


17. Conscripts {defenseurs consents) are divided into five classes: each 
class only includmg conscripts of the same year. 


18. The consciipts compiised in all the classes are attached to the various 
corps composing the Army, they are enrolled by name, and no substitution 
is allowed. 


20. According to the law which fixes the number of conscripts that are to be 
sent on active service, the youngest in each class are always summoned first 
to join the colours Those of the second class are only called to the corps 
when all those of the first class are on active service, and so on, class after 
class. 


22. Conscripts only receive their pay when on active service. 


23. Conscripts attached to a corps, but not on active service, continue to 
exercise their political rights as citizens, and are placed in the service of the 
national guard {sedentaire) ; they are not subject to military law until 
appointed for active service.* 


II 
THE CONSTITUTION OP-1814- (Signed on June 4, 1814) 


[The abdication of Napoleon w.as immediately followed by the call to the 
throne of France of Louis Stanisiane Xavier, brother of the last King, but 
the reign was not to commence until the day when he took oath to the 
constitution That constitution oonferied executive power on the King, who 
was to share legislative power intb tlie senate and a chamber of deputies. 
Further, the constitution sanctioned individual freedom, freedom of religion, 
freedom of the press, the sale of national lands, the public debt, and 
proclaimed forgetfulness of all acts committed since the cominenceinent of 
the Kevolution The oath was duly taken and Louis XVIII ruled iii France. “‘ 
The Divine Providence in recalling us to our country after a long absence 
has imposed gieat obligations upon us,” he declared lu the pieamble Peace 
was declared to be the fiist need of France, and a constitutional charter, leq 
Hired by the actual state of the kingdom, w.ss promised and was given and 
published References were made to the efiects of progress, and Louis stated 
that the wish of the people of France for a constitutional chai ter was the 
impression of “a leal need.” He declared that the dearest uisli of his heart 
was that all Freiiohmen might live like brothers, and that no bitter luemones 
of the past might tiouble their secmity. The rights and the pre-logatives of 
the Crown were, however, to be strictly pieserved, foi, Louis added, they 
had hoped that, taught by expeneiice, they would be com meed that only a 
supreme authoiity could give the stiength, the periuanenre, and the majesty 
“with which it is itself clotlicd” to the institutions which it founds, that thus, 
when_the_ wisdom of Kings agrees freely with the wish of their people, a 
constitutional charter may be lasting, but that “when I tolence snatches 
concessions from the weakness of the government, public liberty is m no 
less danger than the throne itself.” The peerage was re-established, the 
constitution and functions of the Chamber of Deputies were dealt with, the 


duties of ministers and the administration of justice. I nvate rights were 
guaranteed by the state The following year, on the letuin of Napoleon, 
Louis XVIII hastily left Pans and France, to icturii after Napoleons final 
defeat at the battle of Waterloo The new constitution remained in force, 
tbou<‘h the honors of the “White Tpurnr” < bowed tb’t 
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“forgetfulness of the past” was not to be permitted to mark the Bourbon 
licstoration. 


The Charter of 1830, otherwise known as the “ Declaration of Bights,” 
closely lesembles the following document, with which it may bo imvan- 
tageously compared. (See Document V.)] 


DECLABATION OF BIGHTS 


1. Frenchmen are to be equal before the law, whatever may be their titles or 
their ranks. 


2. They are to contribute in proportion to their fortunes to the charges of the 
state. 


3. They are all to bo equally admissible to civil and military employments. 


4. Their individual liberty is equally guaranteed. No person can be either 
prosecuted or arrested, except in cases proscribed by the laws and according 
to the law. 


5. Each one may profess his religion with equal liberty, and shall obtain for 
his religious worship the same protection. 


6. Nevertheless the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Religion is the religion 
of the State. 


7 The ministers of the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Religion, and those 
of other Christian worship alone receive stipends from the royal treasu‘. 


8. Frenchmen have the right of publishing and printing their opinions, 
provided they conform to the laws which prevent the abuse of this liberty. 


9 All property is to be inviolable, not excepting that which is called national 
; the law makes no difference between the one or the other. 


10 The State can exact the sacrifice of property for the good of the public, 
legally proved , but an indemnity shall be first given to those who may 
suffer from the change. 


11. All searching into the opinions and votes given before the restoration is 
interdicted, and the same omission is commanded to be adopted by the 
tribunals and by the citizens. 


12. The conscription is abolished, the method of recruiting the army for 
land and sea is to be determined by the law. 


FOBMS OF THE KING’S GOVEENMENT 


13. The person of the King is inviolable and sacred , his ministers are 
responsible , executive power belongs to the King alone. 


14. The King is the supreme chief of the State , he commands the forces by 
sea and by land , he declares war , he makes treaties of peace and alliances 
of commerce , he appoints all those employed in the public administrations, 
and makes all the regulations and ordinances necessary for the execution of 
the laws and the safety of the State. 


15. The legislative power is to be exercised collectively by the King, the 
Chamber of Peers, and the Chamber of Deputies of the Departments. 


16. The King proposes the laws. 


17. The proposition of the laws, according to the will of the King, is 
presented to the Chamber of Peers, or to the Chamber of Deputies ; except 
the laws on taxes, which must first be presented to the Chamber of 
Deputies. 


^ [See the Law relative to the Liberty of the Press, and the Ordinances of 
Charles X. following. | 
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18. Evoiy law is to bo freely discussed and voted by tho majority of eacli of 
the two Chambers, 


19. The Chambers may beg tho King to propose a law on any subject 
whatsoever, and may indicate what they consider suitable provisions. 


20. The request may bo made by each of the two Chambers ; but after 
having been discussed in secret committee, it can only be sent to tho other 
Chamber by the one that proposed it, after a delay of ton days. 


21. If the Bill is adopted by the other Chamber it shall bo presented to tho 
King, if rejected, it cannot be brought forward again in the same session 


22. The King alone sanctions and promulgates laws. 


the victories of the Assyrian king, Adad-nirari III, who claims to have 
received tribute from Tyre, Sidon, Khumri (Israel), Edom, and Philistia, and 
who humbled, though he did not destroy, Mari, the brave king of Damascus. 
If, as one may plausibly suppose, the latter king punished Jehoahaz for his 
father’s Assyrian proclivities, we can understand that when Damascus 
ceased to be dangerous, the son of Jehoahaz, stimidated by prophets like 
Elisha, might make a supreme, successful effort against invaders of the 
Negeb. 


The work of liberation, however, had still to be completed ; this was the 
achievement of Jeroboam II. It was he who reconquered the venerable city 
of Cusham-jerahmeel, and recovered the region of Maacath (or 


A CRITICAL SURVEY 19 


Jerahmeel) for Israel. This jjeriod, as criticism is able to show, receives 
vivid illustration from the work of Amos, the account of whose conflict 
with Amaziah, the priest of the southern Bethel, refers to Jeroboam by 
name. The war was still going on, however, when this prophet of evil 
tidings wrote. It is probable that for some part of the reigns of Joash and 
Jeroboam the king of Judah was once more in vassalage to the king of 
Israel. 


23. The civil list is fixed for the whole of the reign by the first legislature 
assembled after tho accession of the King. 


OF THE CHAMBER OF PEERS 
24. The Chamber of Peers is an essential pait of legislative power. 


25. It is summoned by the King at the same time as the Chamber of 
Deputies of the Departments. Their respective sessions begin and finish at 
the same time. 


26. Any assembly of the Chamber of Peers which shall bo hold at a time 
when the Chamber of Deputies is not sitting, or which has not been 
commanded by the King, is illicit and null of full right. 


27. The nomination of the Peers of France belongs to the King. Their 
number is unlimited: ho can vary their dignity, name them for life, or make 
them hereditary at his will, 


28. Peers can take their seat in the Chamber at the age of twenty-five, and 
vote only after the age of thirty. 


20. The Chancellor ot France, or in his absence a Peer, nominated by tho 
King, presides over tho Chamber of Peeis 


30 Members of tho royal family and princes of tho blood are Peers by right 
of birth. They are to take their seats next to tho President , but they have no 
deliberative voice before their twenty-fifth year. 


31. Princes may not take their scats in the Chamber except by order of the 
King (expressed in a message at the beginning of each session), on penalty 
of annulment of all that has been done in their presence. 


32. The sittings of the Chamber of Peers are secret. 


33. The Chamber of Peers takes cognisance of high treason and of those 
crimes against the safety of the State which shall be defined by the law. 


34. A Peer can only be arrested by authority of the Chamber, and can be 
tried only by it in a criminal case, 


OP THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES OP THE DEPARTMENTS 


35. The Chamber of Deputies shall be composed of deputies elected by the 
electoral colleges, whoso organisation shall be laid down by the law. 


36 Each department is to have the same number of Deputies that it has had 
up to the present. 


37. Deputies are to be elected for five years; the elections are to bo SO 
nrrOiii‘ecl tii8>t th.6 ChiinibGr is renowed. by onG-fiftli every year, 


38 No deputy can be admitted to the Chamber until he has attained the age 
of forty, and unless he pays the sum of one thousand francs in direct 
taxation. 


09. If, however, there should not be in the department fifty persons of 
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the ago specified paymg at least ono thousand francs in direct taxes, the 
number shall be made up from the persons contributing the highest amount 
under one thousanci francs , these may be elected at the same timo as the 
first. 


40. Those electors who take part in the nomination of the Deputies have no 
right to the suffrage unless they pay thiee hundred francs in direct taxes, and 


if they are under thirty years of age. 


41. The Presidents of the electoral colleges shall bo nominated by the King , 
and are by right members of the Colleges. 


42. At least half of the Deputies shall be chosen from eligible candidates 
who have their political domicilo in the department. 


43. The President of the Chamber of Deputies shall bo nominated by the 
King, from a list of five members submitted by the Chamber. 


44. The sittings of the Chamber are public, but at the request of five 
members it becomes a secret committee. 


45. The Chamber will form itself into bureaus {select covimittees’ | to 
discuss bills laid before it on behalf of the King. 


46. No amendment can be made to a Law unless proposed, or consented to, 
by tho King, and unless it has been sent back and discussed by the bureaus 


47. The Chamber of Deputies deals with all Bills on Taxation, and only 
after those Bills have been accepted can they be passed on to the Chamber 
of Peers. 


48. No tax can be established or received if it has not been agreed to by the 
two Chambers and sanctioned by the King. 


49. The proporl/-tax is only passed for a single year. Indirect taxes may be 
sanctioned mr several years. 


50 The two Chambers are summoned annually by the King; he 


E rorogues them and can dissolve that of the Deputies of the Departments : 
ut in this case he must summon a new one within three months. 


51. No member of the Chamber can be imprisoned during the session and 
within the six weeks which precede or follow it. 


52. No member ot the Chamber can be summoned or arrested in a criminal 
case during the session except when taken in the act, or after the Chamber 
has sanctioned the trial. 


53. Petitions to either of the Chambers can only be made and presented in 
writing. The law forbids them to be presented in person and at the bar of the 
Chamber. 


OP THE MINISTERS 


54. Ministers can be members of the Chamber of Peers or of the Chamber 
of Deputies. They can be present in either Chamber, and must be heard 
when they wish. 


55. The Chamber of Deputies has the right to lay an accusation against 
Ministers before the Chamber of Peere, which alone can judge them. 


56. Ministers can only be accused before the Peers on a charge of treason or 
abuse of power. Special laws sh.all deal with the nature of these crimes and 
shall determine the method of trial. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


57. The King is the fountain of justice ; it is administered in his name by 
judges whom he names and appomts. 
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58. The judges nominated by the King cannot be dismissed. 


59. The courts and ordinary tribunals now in existence are continued , no 
change will be made in them except by virtue of a law. 


60. The present system of Judges of Coiumerce is inaintaincd 


61. The system of Justices of the Peace is also maintained. Justices of the 
Peace, although named by the King, may be removed from office. 


62. No person may bo ivithclrawn from the iurisdiotion of his natural 
judges. 


63. In consequence extraordinary commissions and tribunals cannot be 
created , the ancient Provostships arc not included under this head if their 
re-establishment is considered necessary. 


64. Criminal trials will bo public unless this publicity is dangerous to public 
order and morals, when the tribunal will declare this by a judgment. 


65. The institution of jurors is preserved, any changes which a longer 
experience may show to be necessary can only be effected by a law. 


66. Confiscation of property is abolished and cannot be re-established. ‘ 
67. The King has tne right to pardon and that of eommuting penalties. 


68. The civil code and all laws now in existence not contrary to the present 
Charter remain in force until they are legally altered. 


PBIVATE BIGHTS GUABANTEEP BY THE STATE 


69. Soldiers on service, officeis and soldiers on half-pay, pensioned 
widows, officers and soldiers, will preserve their rank, honours, and 
pensions. 


70. The national debt is guaranteed: every kind of engagement between the 
State and its creditors is inviolabla 


71. The old nobility will reassume its titles. The new will preserve its titles. 
The King makes nobles at his will, but he only grants them rank and honour 
without any exemption from the burdens and duties of soeiety. 


72. The Legion of Honour is preserved, the King will prescribe its 
regulations and insignia 


PABTICULAB EIGHTS GUABANTEED BY THE STATE 


73. The French Colonies arc to he governed by special laws and 
regulations. 


74. At their coronation the King and his successois are to swear that they 
will faithfully observe the present Constitutional Charter. 


75. The Deputies of the Departments of France who had seats in the 
Legislative Body when it was last adjourned, shall continue to sit in the 
Chamber of Deputies until replaced. 


76. The first renewal of one-fifth of the Chamber of Deputies -sh al | take 
place at the latest in 1816, following the order established between the 
series. 


We order bhat the present Constitutional Charter placed before the Senate 
and the Legislative Body in accordance with our Declaration of May the ^d, 
be immediately sent to the Chamber of Peers and the Chamber of Deputies. 


Given at Paris, the 4th of June, the year of grace 1814, and in the 19th oi 
our reign. 


(Signed) LOUIS. 
(Signed) THE ABBE DE MONTESQUIOU. 
(Visa.) THE OHANOELLOR OF FRANCE. 


(Signed) DAMBRAY./ 
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MI 

LAW RELATIVE TO THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS 

(Approved October 21, 1814) 

[Following are extracts from the law relating to the freedom of the press. 


For the illegal suspension of tlus law see the third Ordinance of Charles X 
immediately following ] 


I. Any ework of more than twenty sheets may he printed freely and without 
a preliminary examination or censure. 


II. The following works may also be printed without censure, whatever the 
number of sheets 1. Works m dead or foreign languages. 2. Episcopal 
Mandates, Pastoral Letters, Catechisms, and Prayer-Books. 3 Documents in 
suits of law signed by a recognised barrister or solicitor. 4. Papers for 
recognised literary or scientific societie.s. 5. Votes of the two chambers. 


V. If two censors at least consider that the work is a defamatory libel, or that 
it may trouble public tranquillity, or that it is contrary to the Constitutional 
Charter, or that it injures public morality, the director-general of printing 
may order its printing to be stopped. 


IX. Journals and periodical works can only appear with the King’s 
authorisation.*’ 


IV 


“THE ORDINANCES OF .CHARLES X (Signed on July 25, 1830) 


[Charles X, the second monarch of the Bourbon Restoration, ascended the 
throne at a period fair with promise, for the restored regime appeared to be 
established in power France, too, seemed to have shaken herself free from 
external connicts and intern’ dissensions, and to have a good prospect of a 
period of peace and content. The country w as prosperous, and, as for 
government, the composition of the Chambei of Deputies nad been put on a 
practical footing, and goiernnient was assuied of a majoiity sufficient for all 
purposes, in harmony with the great body of the peeis, and tlie piinciples of 
a constitutional nion.ircliy. The liberty of the press, granted at the beginning 
of the reign, gave great satisfaction This liberty w’as soon afterwards 
threatened, numeious otiici unpopular Acts weie thieatened or passed, and 
there arose discontent in the Chamber of Deputies and in the country. In 
1830 the discontent became acute, and the ministry of Gules de Pohgiiac, 
son of the chief equeny of Louis XYI and of the Duchess dc Pohgiiac, being 
defeated at the polls, resolved to snppicss the liberties of the country Such 
was to be the coup dCclai of M de Polignac, w hose methods were imbued 
with the spirit of the old rdgime. The French nation had sjioken at the polls. 
The reply Charles X made to them w’as in several ordinances signed by his 
ministers. One of these actually dissolved the Chamber before it had met, 
on the ground that the electors bad been deceived and misled; another 
abridged the right of elections in order to ” prevent the return of the 
maiium-yres which have exercised a pernicious influence on the late 
operations of the electoral colleges” ; and the third a^hshed the liberty of 
the press. Every newspaper was in future to be forced to obtain the royal 
sanction, and otlici-wise it was not only to be forbidden to appear but all its 
plant was to be destroyed. The ordinances were unconstitutional, and again 
France had to consider the question of the Kinn-’s or the people’s will. The 
people’s 
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answer was the Kevolution of July, a tcriiUe tlircedays in Pans in that 


month, and the deposition of the ill-adviscr, King Charles X, on a date 
which, it 13 curious to note, waa July 23, the nnnivcrsuiy of the e’tcculion 


of Bobespierrc. The answer of the Chamber of Deputies to the attack upon 
the liberties of the people waa emphatic, and constituted that important 
declaration of rights — the Charter of 1830 — a tianslatiou of winch 
immediately follows this document. ] 


A. — ORDINANCE ANNULLING TUE ELECTIONS OF THE 
DEPUTIES 


Charles, &c. 
To all Avhom these presents shall come, &c. 


Having considered Article 50 of the Constitutional Charter; being informed 
of the manoeuvres which have been practised in various parts of our 
kingdom, to deceive and mislead the electors durmg the late operations of 
the electoral colleges, having heard our Council, we have oi-dained and 
ordain as follows ; — 


1. The Chamber of Deputies of Departments is dissolved. 


2. Our Minister, Secretary of State of the Interior, is charged with the 
execution of the present ordmance 


Given at St. Cloud, the 25th day of July, the year of grace 1830, and the 
sixth of our reign. 


CHARLES. 

(Countersigned) Count de Pevronnet, 

Peer of M ance, 

Secretary of State for the Interior. 

B. — ORDINANCE ABRIDGING THE RIGHT OF ELECTIONS 


Charles, &c. 


To all those who shall see these presents, health. 


Having resolved to prevent the return of the manceuvres which have 
exercised a pernicious influence on the late operations of the electoral 
colleges, wishing in consequence to reform according to the principles of 
the Constitutional Charter the rules of election, of which experience has 
shown the inconvenience, we have recognised the necessity of using the 
right which belongs to us, to provide by acts emanating from ouiselves for 
the safety of the State, and for the .suppression of every enterprise injurious 
to the dignity of our crown. For these icasons, having heard our Council, 
wo have ordained and ordain : 


1. Conformably to the Articles 15, 36, and 39, of tho Constitutional Charter, 
the Chamber of Deputies shall consist only of deputies of departments. 


2. The electorial rate and the rate of eligibility shall consist exclusively 
for which the elector and the candidate shall he inscribed individually, as 
holders of real or personal property, in the roll of tho land tax or of personal 


taxes. 


3. Each department shall have tho number of deputies allotted to it by the^ 
36th Article of the Constitutional Charter. 


4. The deputies shall be elected, and the chamber renewed, in the lorm and 
for the time fixed by the 37th Article of tho Constitutional Charter. 


5. The electoral colleges shall ho divided into colleges of arrondissc-ment 
and colleges of departments, except the case of electoral collegfes of 
departments, to which only ono deputy is allotted. 
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DECLINE AND FALL OF SAMARIA 


The death of Jeroboam was the beginning of the end for the northern realm. 
Murders and revolutions succeeded each other with fearful rapidity. Of 
Zechariah and Shallum there is nothing to be said. Menahem’s reign, 
however, marks an epoch. Tiglathpileser III states in his Annals that he 
received tribute from Kushtashpi of Kummukh, Rasunnu of Damascus and 
Minihimi of Samirina. It is plausible to identify the third king with 
Menahem of Samaria. The identification, however, is not certain ; some 
other city may perhaps have been meant. Moreover, the Hebrew record 
speaks of an invasion of the northern kingdom, and calls the invader Pul (a 
Greek reading is Paloch) king of Asshur. Now there is good evidence in the 
Book of Hosea that the Israelites at this period were suing for the favour of 
the North Arabian kings of Mizrim and of Asshur. Mizrim we know to be 
the land otherwise called Muzri ; Asshur (Ashkhur) we may suspect to be 
the land called by the Assyrians Melukhkha. Probably, therefore, it is the 
king of Melukhkha, the greatest of the North Arabian kings, who invaded 
Menahem’s realm, and exacted tribute from Menahem. In this case it was 
not central Palestine which he invaded, but the Negeb. In the next reign but 
one — that of Pekah — the same king of Asshur (called this time, not Pul, 
but by the equally inaccurate name Tiglath pileser or Tilgath pilneser) 
returned to the Negeb, a part of which he conquered, deporting its Israelite 
inhabitants into northern Arabia. 
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6. The electoral colleges of arrondissement shall consist of all the electors 
whose political domicile is established m the arrondissement. The electoral 
colleges of departments shall consist of a fourth part, the highest taxed, of 
the mectors ol departments. 


7. The present hmits of the electoral colleges of arrondissements are 
retained. 


8. Every electoral college of arrondissement shall elect a number of 
candidates equal to the number of departmental deputies. 


9. The college of arrondissement shall bo divided into as many sections as 
candidates. Each division shall be in proportion to the number of sections, 
and to the total number of electors, having regard as much as possible to the 
convenience of place and neighbourhood. 


10. The sections of the electoral college of arrondissements may assemble 
in different places. 


11. Every section of the electoral college of arrondissements shall choose a 
candidate, and proceed separately. 


12. The presidents of the sections of the electoral college of arrondissement 
shall be nominated by the prefects from among the electors of 
arrondissement. 


13. The college of department shall choose the deputies ; half the deputies 
of departments shall be chosen from the general ust of candidates proposed 
by tne colleges of arrondissements : nevertheless, if the number of deputies 
of the depaitment is uneven, the diversion shall be made without 
impeachment of the right reserved by the college of department. 


14. In cases where, by the effect of omissions, of void or double 
nominations, the list of candidates proposed by the colleges of 


arrondissements shall be incomplete, if the list is reduced below half the 
number required, the college of department shall choose another deputy not 
in the list , if the list is reduced bow a fourth, the college of department 
may elect beyond the whole of the deputies of department. 


15. The prefects, the sub-prefects, and the general’ officers commanding 
military divisions and departments, are not to be elected in the departments 
where they exercise their functions. 


16. The list of electors shall be settled by the prefect in the council of 
prefecture. It shall be posted up five days before the assembling of the 
colleges. 


17. Claims regarding the power of voting which have not been authorised 
by the prefects shall be decided by the Chamber of Deputies, at the same 
time that it shall decide upon the validity of ‘the opeiations of the colleges. 


18. In the electoral colleges of department, the two oldest electors and the 
two electors who pay the most taxes shall execute the duty of scrutators. 


The same dispositions shall be observed in the sections of the college of 
arrondissement, composed at most of only fifty electors. In the other college 
sections, the functions of scrutators shall be executed by the oldest and the 
richest of the electors. The secretary shall be nominated in the college of the 
section of the colleges by the president and the scrutators. 


19. No person shall be admitted into the college, or section of college, if he 
is not inscribed in the list of electors who compose part of it. This list will 
be delivered to the president, and will lemain posted up in the place of the 
sitting of the coUege, during the period of its proceedings. 


20. AM discussion and deliberation whatever arc forbidden in the bosom of 
the electoral colleges. 
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21. The police of the college belongs to the president. No armed force 
mwithout his order can be placed near the hall of sittings. The military 
commandant shall be bound to obey his requisitions. 


22. The nominations shall be made in the colleges, and sections of college, 
by the absolute majority of the votes given. Nevertheless, if the nominations 
are not finished after two rounds of scrutiny, the bureau shall determine the 
list of persons Avho shall have obtained the greatest number of suffrages at 
the second round. It shall contain a number of names double that of the 
nominations ivhich remain to be made. At the third round no suffrages can 
be given except to the persons inscribed on that list, and the nominations 
shall be made by a relative majority. , . 


23 The electors shall vote by bulletins , every bulletin shall contam as many 
names as there are nominations to be made. 


24. The electors shall imte their vote on the bureau, or cause it to bo written 
by one of the scrutators. 


25. The name, the qualification, and the domicile of each elector who shall 
deposit his bulletin, shall be inscribed by the secretary on a list destined to 
establish the number of the voters 


26. Every scrutiny shall remain open for six hours, and shall be declared 
during the sitting. . 


27. There shall bo drawn up a proces-vcrbal for each sitting. This proces- 
vffrbal shall be signed by all the members of the bureaus. 


28 Conformably to Article 46 of the Constitutional Charter, no amendment 
can be made upon any law in the Chamber, unless it has been pro— 


E osed and consented to by us, and unless it has been discussed in the 
uroaus. , ‘ 


29. All regulations contrary to the present ordinance shall remain without 
effect. 


30. Our Ministers, Secretaries of State, are charged with the execution of 
the present ordinance. 


Given at St, Cloud this 25th day of July, in the year of grace 1830, and 6th 
of our reign. 


CHARLES. 

(Countersigned by the Ministers.) 

C.— OEDINANCES AGAINST THE PRESS 
Charles, &c. 

To all to whom these presents shall come, health. 


On the report of our Council of Ministers we have ordained and ordain as 
follows m 


Arhcle I. The liberty of the periodical press is suspended. 


Article II. The regulations of the Articles 1st, 2nd, and 9th, of the 1st 
section of the law of 21st October, 1814, are again put in force, in 
consequence of which no journal, or periodical, or semi-periodical writing, 
established, or about to be estabhshed, without distmction of the matters 
therein treated, shall appear either in Paris or in the Departments, except by 
virtue of an authority first obtained from us respectively by the authors and 
the printer. This authority shall be renewed every three months. It may also 
be revoked 


Article II. The authority shall be provisionally granted and provisionally 
Avithdrawn by the prefects mom journals, and periodicals, or semi- 
periodical works published or about to be published in the Departments. 
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Article IV. Journals and writings published in contravention of Article II 
shall be immediately seized. The presses and types used in the printing of 
them shall be placed in a public depot under seals, or rendered unht for use. 


Article Y. No writing below twenty printed pages shall appear, except with 
the authority of our Minister, Secretary oi State for the interior of Paris, and 
of the prefects in the Departments Every writing of more than twenty 
printed pages which shall not constitute one single work, must also equally 
be published under authority only. Writings published without authority 
shall bo immediately seized . the presses and types used in prmting them 
shall be placed m a public dcp6t and under seals, or rendered unfit for use. 


Article VI. Memoirs relating to legal process, and memoirs of scientific and 
literary societies, must be previously authoiised, if they treat in whole or in 
part of political matters, m Avhich case the measures prescribed by Article 
V shall be applicable. 


Article VII. Every regulation contrary to the present shall be without effect. 


Article VIII. The execution of the present ordinance shall take” place in 
conformity with Article IV of the ordinance of November 27th, 1816, and 
of that which is prescribed in the oidinance of the 18th January, 1817. 


Article IX Our Secretaries of State are charged with the execution of this 
ordinance 


Given at Chateau St Cloud, the 25th July, of the year of Grace, 1830, and 
the 6th of our reign. 


(Signed) CHARLES. 


(Countersigned by tho Ministers.)’ 


v 
DECLARATION OF RIGHTS (THE CHARTER OF 1830) 


[The document knou n as the “Declaration of Rights ” was a reaffirmation 
of the Constitution of 1814 giien above. Theie were, however, some 
impoitaiit and highly signiticant modifications In the ucMer document 
iiotliing 13 said about the “leligion of the State”, there is a declaiation 
against any press censorship; the King is foibuldeii to suspend the laws; tlie 
piocccdiiigs of the Peers aie to be public; and national colours are provided 


] 


DECLARATION OF THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


The Chamber of Deputies, taking into consideration the imperious necessity 
which is the result of the 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th of July and the 
following days, and the situation in which France is at this moment placed, 
in consequence of this violation of the constitutional Charter ; considering, 
however, that by this violation, and the heroic resistance of the citizens of 
Paris, his majesty King Charles X, his royal highness Louis Antoine, his 
son, and the senior members of the royal house, are leaving the kingdom of 
France — declares that tho throne is vacant de facto et de jure, and that 
there is an absolute necessity of providing for it. 


The Chamber of Deputies declare, secondly, that according to the wish, and 
for the interest of the people of France, the preamble of the constitutional 
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Charter is omitted, as wounding the national dignity in appearing to grant to 
them rights which essentially belong to them , and that the following 
articles of the same Charter ought to bo suppressed or modified, in the 
following manner: °°, 


1. Frenchmen are to bo equal before the law, whatever may be their titles or 
their ranks. 


2. They are to contribute in proportion to their fortunes to the charges of the 
State. 


3. They are all to bo equally admissible to civil and military employments. 


4. Their individual liberty is equally guaranteed. No poison can bo either 
prosecuted or arrested, except m cases pi escribed by the law. 


5. Each one may profess his religion with equal liberty, and shall obtain for 
his religious worship the same protection. 


6. The ministers of the Catholic Apostolic and Roman religion, professed 
by the majoiity of the French, and those of other Christian worship, receive 
stipends from the public treasury. 


7. Frenchmen nave the right of publishing and printing their opinions, 
provided they conform themselves to the laws. The censorship can never bo 
re-established. 


8. All property, without exception, is to be inviolable , of that which is 
called national, the law makes no difteience. 


9. The State can exact the sacrifice of property for the good of the public, 
legally proved , but an indemnity shall be first given to those who may 
suffer from the change. 


] 0 All searching into the opinions and votes given before the restoration is 
interdicted, and the same foigetfulness is commanded to be adopted by the 
tribunals and by the citizens. 


11. The conscription is abolished ; the method of recruiting the army for 
land and sea is to be determined by the law. 


FORMS OF THE KING’S GOVERNMENT 


12. The person of the King is inviolable and sacred ; his Ministers are 
responsible , as to the King alone belongs executive power. 


13. The King is to be the chief supreme of the State ; to command the forces 
by sea and by land , to declare war , to make treaties of peace and alliances 
of commerce ; to name all those who are employed in the public 
administrations, and to make all the regulations necessary for the execution 
of the laws, without having power either to suspend the laws themselves or 
dispense with their execution. Nevertheless, no foreign troops can ever be 
admitted into the service of the State without an express law. 


14. The legislative power is to be exercised collectively by the King, the 
Chamber of Peers, and the Chamber of Deputies. 


15. The proposition of the laws is to belong to the King, to the Chamber of 
Peers, and to the Chamber of Deputies. Nevertheless, all the laws of taxes 


are to be first voted by the Chamber of Deputies. 


16. Every law to be freely discussed, and voted by the maiority of each of 
the two Chambers. 


17. If a proposed law be rejected by one of the three powers, it cannot be 
brought forward again in the same session. 


18. The King can alone sanction and promulgate the laws. 


19. The civil list is to be fixed for the duration of the reign, by the 
legislative assembly, after the accession of the Kin cr, 
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OF THE CHAMBEII OF PEERS 


20. The Chamber of Peers is to form an essential portion of the legislative 
power. 


21. It i.<! to be convoked by the King at the same time as the Chamber of 
Deputies of the Departments. The session of one is to begin and finish at the 
same time as the other. 


22. Any assembly of the Chamber of Peers which shall be held at one time 
which is not that of the session of the Chamber of Deputies is illicit, and 
null of full right, except the case in which it is assembled as a couit of 
justice, and then it can only exorcise judicial functions. 


23. The nommation of the Peeis of France is the prerogative of the King. 
Their number is unlimited. He can vary their dignities, and name them 
Peers for life, or make them hereditary at his pleasure. 


24 Peers can enter the Chamber at twenty-five years of age, but have only a 
deliberative voice at the age of thirty years. 


25. The Chamber of Peers is to be presided over by the Chancellor of 
France, and in his absence by a Peer named by the King. 


26. The Princes of the Blood are to be Peers by light of birth They are to 
take their seats next to the President. 


27. The sittmgs of the Chamber of Peers are to be public, as well as those of 
the Chamber of Deputies. 


28. The Chamber of Peeis takes cognisance of high treason, and of attempts 
against the surety of the State, which is to bo defined by the law. 


29. No Peer can be arrested but by the authority of the Chamber, or judged 
but by it in a criminal matter. 


OF THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES OF THE DEPARTMENTS 


30. The Chamber of Deputies will be composed of Deputies elected by the 
electoral colleges, of which the organisation is to be determined by the 
laws. 


. 31. The Deputies are to be elected for the space of five years 


32. No Deputy can be admitted mto the Chamber until he has attained the 
age of thirty years, and if he does not possess the other conditions 
prescribed by law. 


33. If, however, there should not be in the department fifty persons of the 
age specified, paying the amount of taxes fixed by law, their number shall 
be completed from the poisons who pay the greatest amount of taxes under 
the amount fixed by law. 


34. No person can be an elector, if he is under twenty -five years of age ; 
and if he docs not possess all the other conditions determined upon by the 
law. 


35. The Presidents of the electoral colleges are to bo named by the electors. 


ASSYRIAN OPPRESSION 


Probably he was displeased because the impoverished kingdom of Israel 
could not pay its tribute. The North Arabian king, however, must have had 
some additional reason for his activity. The true Assyrian Tiglathpileser 
tells us of the queen of Aribi and of the minor Arabian sheikhs who paid 
him tribute, and we may well suppose that, knowing the ambitious projects 
and the intrigues of Assyria, the greatest North Arabian potentate sought to 
strengthen the North Arabian border by introducing colonists on whom he 
could depend. Shortly afterwards he treated Cusham in a similar manner, 
deporting its inhabitants to Kir. Again we must regret the paucity of 
external information illustrating this period. The Hebrew text as it stands 
speaks of Pekah of Israel as joining the king of the northern Aram in an 
invasion of Judah. This, as we shall see, is highly doubtful. There is also 
much besides in the traditional history of this period which is liable to 
revision. The confusion between the two Shimrons and the two Asshurs is 
as troublesome as the confusion between the two Arams and the two 
Muzurs. But, have the Assyrian inscriptions no facts to communicate ? On 
the contrary, they mention both Pekah and Iloshea. The former they present 
to us as a member of the anti-Assyrian party which existed in Samaria, 
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as elsewhere, and we gather from the Annals that, as a punisliment for this, 
the inhabitants of a large part of Bit-Khumri (Samaria) were deported by the 
Assyrians, and that when Pekah had been assassinated, Tiglathpileser 
ratified the appointment of Hoshea as king of the scanty remnant of North 
Israel (733 B.C.)- 


From the same source we learn that early in Sargon’s reign (722 B.C.?) that 
king besieged and captured Samirina (Samaria), carried away 27,290 of its 
inhabitants, reserved iifty of their chariots, placed a governor over the 
remnant of the people, and imposed upon them the tribute of the former 
king. This is all that we know about the doings of the Assyrians ; for those 
of the Asshurites we must turn to the prophet Hosea and to the second Book 


36. The half at least of the Deputies are to bo chosen from those who have 
their political residence in the departments. 


37. The President of the Chamber of Deputies is to be elected by itself at 
the opening of each session. 


38. The sittings of the Chambers are to be public, but the request of five 
members will be suflScient to form a secret committee. 


39. The Chamber is to be divided into bureaus [select committees], to 
discuss laws Avhich may bo presented from the King. 
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40. No tax can be established nor imposed, if it has not been consented to 
by the two Chambers, and sanctioned by tho King. 


41. The land and house tax can only be voted for one year. The indirect 
taxes may be voted for many years 


42. The King is to convoke every year the two Chambers, and he has the 
right to piorogue them, and to dissolve that of the Deputies of the 
departments , but in this case he must convoke a new one within the period 
of three months 


43. No bodily restraint can be exercised against a member of tho Chamber 
during the session, nor for six weeks which precede or follow the session. 


44 No member of the Chamber can be, during the session, prosecuted or 
arrested in a criminal matter, except taken in the act, till after the Chamber 
has permitted his arrest. 


45. Every petition to either of the Chambers must be made in writing Tho 
law interdicts it being carried in person to the bar. 


OF THE MINISTERS 

46. The Ministers can be members of the Chamber of Peers or the Chamber 
of Deputies They have, moreover, their entrance into either Chamber, and 
are entitled to be heard when they demand it. 


47. The Chamber of Deputies have the right of impeaching Ministers, 


or of transferring them before the Chamber of Peers, who alone can iud‘ro 
them. ” ° 


JUDICIAL REGULATIONS 

+u j’Istice emanates from the Kmg , he administers in his name by 
the judges, whom he names, and whom he institutes. 

named by the King are immovable. 

m ordinary courts and tribunals are to be maintained, and there 

is to be no change but by virtue of a law. 

CO mu® actual institution of the Judges of Commerce is preserved, 
vJ. D \®A®® preserved. Tho Justices of 


Peace, though named by the King, are not immovable. 


53. No one can be deprived ot his natural judges. 


in .consequence, be extraordinary commissions and tribunals created by any 
title or denomination whatever. 


nubHehv pubho in criminal matters, at least ivlien that 


1 be dangerous to the pubhc order and manners, and in that case the tribunal 
is to declare it by a (Estinct judgment. 


institution of juries is to bo preserved , the changes which a lOnger 
experience may render necessary can only be effected by a distinct 


be re-estoblifhed!4“‘°’A confiscation of goods is abolished, and cannot 
59 The Civ’ pommute the punishment, 
oy ihe Uvil Code, and the actual laws existing, that are not contrary to 


demgSS? ^ force until they shall be legily 
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PARTICULAR RIGHTS GUARANTEED BY THE STATE 


60 The military in actual service, officers and soldiers, pensioned widows, 
officers and soldiers pensioned, are to preserve their grades, honours, and 
pensions. 


61. The public debt is guaranteed — every sort of engagement made by the 
State with its creditors is to be inviolable. 


62. The aneient nobility are to resume their titles; the new are to preserve 
theirs the King is to create nobles at his pleasure ; but he only grants to 
them rank and honours, without exemption from the charges and duties 
imposed on them as members of society. 


63. The Legion of Honour is to be maintained. The King is to determine the 
regulations and decorations. 


64. The French colonies are to be governed by particular laws. 


65. The King and his successors are to swear, on their accession, in 
presence of the assembled Chambers, to observe faithfully the 
Constitutional Charter. 


66 The present Charter, and the rights it consecrates, shall be entrusted to 
the patriotism and courage of the national guard and of all the French 
citizens. 


67. France resumes her colours; for the future there will be no other 
cockade than the tncoloured.<* 


VI 


CONSTITHTIONAL LAWS OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC (Adopted 
February 25, 1875) 


[The Constitution of the Thud Bepublic wns adopted by the Government on 
Februaiy25, 1875, and promulgated three days later. The Fiesidents’ period 
of omce was lixed at seven yeare, with power to dissolve the Chamber of 
Deputies subject to agreement by the Senate. The powers of the Cliamber of 
Deputies and of the Senate were set forth, giving the Chamber of Deputies 
most eigfit in matters of taxing ] 


LAW RELATING TO THE ORGANLSATION OF PUBLIC 
AUTHORITIES 


1. The legislative power is exercised by two assemblies . the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate. 


The Chamber of Deputies is elected by universal suffrage, under conditions 
determined by the electoral law. 


The composition, the manner ot election, and the duties of the Senate shall 
be regulated by a special law. 


2. The President of the Republic is elected by an absolute majority of votes 
of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies assembled together in National 


Assembly. He is elected for seven years , he is re-eligible. 


3. The President of the Republic has the mitiative of the laws, concuiv 
rently with the members of the two Chambers , he promulgates laws when 
they have been voted by the two Chambers, he loolts after and secures their 
execution. 

He has the right of pardon ; amnesty can only be granted by law. 


He disposes of the armed force. 
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He nominates to all civil and military appointments. 


He presides over national festivals, envoys and ambassadors of foreign 
powers arc accredited to liim. 


Every act of the President of the Republic must bo countersigned by a 
Minister. 


4. As vacancies gradually occur after the promulgation of the present law, 
the President of the Republic appoints Councillors of State, on ordinary 
service, to the Council of Mmisters. 


Councillors of State thus appointed may only be dismissed by a resolution 
passed in the Council of Ministers. 


Councillors of State appointed by virtue of the law of 24th May, 1872, 
cannot be dismissed, except in the manner determined by that law, before 
the expiration of thoir powers. 


After the separation of the National Assembly, revocation can only be 
pronounced by resolution of the Senate. 


5. The President of the Republic may, with the sanction of the Senate, 
dissolve the Chamber of Deputies before the legal expiration of its term. In 
that case the electoral colleges are convoked for new elections within the 
space of three months. [Amended by Law of 1884.] 


6. The Mmisters are jointly responsible to the Chambers for the general 
policy of the Government, and individually for their personal acts. 


The President of the Republic is responsible only in the case of high 
treason. 


7. In case of vacancy by death, or for any other reason, the two Chambers 
assembled together shall immediately proceed to elect a new President. In 
tho interval, the Council of Mmisteis is mvested with executive power. 


8. The Chambers shall have the right by separate resolutions — each one 
passed by an absolute majority of vot, either upon thoir own initiative or 
upon request of tho Pro,siacnt of the Republic — to declare that a revision 


of tho Constitutional Laws is necessary. After tho resolution has been 
passed in each of the two Chambers, they shall meet together m National 
Assembly to proceed with tho revision. 


Acts effecting revLsion of the Constitutional Laws, in whole or in part, 
must bo passed by an absolute majority of the members composing tho 
National Assembly. This revision, however, can only take place on the 
proposition of the President of the Republic, during the continuance of the 
powers conferred upon Marshal de MacMahon, by the law of 20th 
November, 1873. [Altered by Law of 1884 ] 


9. The seat of the Executive Power and of the two Chambers is at 
Versailles. [Eopcalcd June 21, 1879] 


LAW ON THE ORGANISATION OF THE SENATE 

1 to 7. [Repealed by Law of December 9, 1884] 

8. The Senate has, concurrently with the Chamber of Deputies, tho initiative 
and the passing of laws. Finance bills, however, must first be introduced in, 
and passed by, the Chamber of Deputies. 

9. The Senate may be constituted a Court of Justice to judge either the 
President of the Republic or the Ministers, and to take cognisance of attacks 


upon the safety of the State. 


10. Elections to the Senate shall take place one month before the time 
fixed by the National Assembly for its dissolution. 


Tho Senate shall enter upon its duties and constitute itself the same day that 
the National Assembly is dissolved. 
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LAW ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE PUBLIC AUTHORITIES 


1. The Senate and the Chamber of Deputies shall assemble the second 
Tuesday m January each year, unless convened earlier by the President of 
the Eepublic. 


The tATO Chambers continue in session at least five months in each year. 
The sessions of each begin and end at the same time. 


2. The President of the Eepublic pronounces the closure of the session. He 
may convene the Chambers in extra session. He must convoke them if, in 
the recess, an absolute majority of the members of each Chamber request it. 


The President may adjourn the Chambers. The adjournment, however, may 
not exceed one month and may not take place more than twice in tho same 
session. 


3. [Concerning the election of the President of the Eepublic. ] 


4 Any meeting of cither of the tivo Chambers held at a time not that of tho 
common session is illegal and void, except in tho case provided for by the 
preceding article or ivhen the Senate meets as a Court of Justice; in tho 
latter case it may only exercise judicial functions 


5. Tho sittings of tho Senate and of the Chamber of Deputies shall bo 
public. 


Each Chamber, however, may form itself into a secret committee at the 
request of a certain number of its members, determined by the rules. 


It then decides, by absolute majority, whether the sitting shall be resumed in 
public, upon tho same subject. 


6. The President of tho Eepublic communicates ivith the Chambers by 
messages ivhich are read from the tribune by a Minister. Ministers have 


entrance to both Chambers and must bo hoard upon their demand. They 
may be assisted by members of a committee designated for the discussion 
of a specific bill, by decree of the President of tho Eepublic 


7. Tho President of the Eepublic promulgates the laivs Avithin the month 
following the transmission to the government of tho law finally passed. 
Within three days laws Avhoso promulgation has been declared urgent by a 
special vote in both Chambers, must be promulgated. 


Within tho time fixed for the promulgation, the President of the Eepublic 
may request, by a message Avith reasons assigned, a ncAV discussion by 
the two Chambers This request cannot be refused. 


m 8. The President of the Eepublic negotiates and ratifies treaties. He 


communicates them to the Chambers as soon as the interests and safety of 
the State permit. 


Treaties of peace, of commerce, treaties that involve the finances of the 
State, those relating to persons and to the right ol Fienchmen to possess 
property in foreign countries, shall only become definitive after having been 
voted by the tAvo Chambers. No cession, no exchange, no annexation of 
territory shall take place, except by virtue of a laAv. 


9. The President of the Eepubhc cannot declare Avar Avithout the previous 
assent of tho tAVO Cliambers. 


10. [Each Chamber to be tho judge of the eligibility of its members. ] 
11. Nomination of bureaus. ] 
12. The President of the Eepublic may be impeached by tho Chamber of 


Deputies only and may only bo judged by tho Senate. Ministers may be 
impeached by the Chamber of Deputies for crimes committed in 
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the discharge of Ihcir duties. In this case they arc tried by the Senate. The 
Senate may be constituted a Court of Justice, by a decree of the President of 
the Republic, issued in the Council of Ministers, to try all persons accused 
of attempts against the safety oi the State. If the examiniv tion is begun in 
the ordinary oourts, the decree convening the Senate may be issued at any 
time before the discharge is giantcd 


A Law shall determine the method ot procedure for the accusation, trial, 
and judgment. 


13. No member of either Chamber shall bo prosecuted or called to account 
for opinions expressed or votes recorded m the exorcise of his 
parliamentary duties. 


14. No member of either Chamber shall, during the session, be prosecuted 
or arrested for any offence or misdemeanour except with the authorisation 
of the Chamber of which he is a member, unless he is caught in the act. 


The detention or prosecution of a member of cither Chamber is suspended 
for the session or for its entire term, if demanded by the Chamber.** ‘ 


Vil 


THE CONCORDAT (Proclaimed on April 18, 1802) 


[The Concordat arrauMd Ly Napoleon Bonaparte and the Pope ended a 
dispute \vhich lud caused iroublca dining a period of ten ycais Tlic Church 


of Kings. The former, writing probably when the doom of the southern 
Shimron was already sealed, prophesies not only that it will be taken, but 
that the king of Israel will meet his death through Asshur. He also probably 
gives the name of the Asshurite king who succeeded Pul or Paloch as 
Shalman (Hosea xi. 1-1), referring to some typical barbarities of which this 
king had been guilty. 


Shalman appears incorrectly in 2 Kings as Shalmaneser. We learn that for 
some years Hoshea paid tribute to Shalman (eser), but that after this, relying 
upon the help of the king of Mizrim, he withheld it ; the Asshurite king 
therefore cast him into prison. If the letter of 2 Kings xvii. 4, 5, is correct, 
this preceded an Asshurite invasion of the land {i.e., the Negeb), which 
ended with a siege of Shimron. The siege lasted three years, at the end of 
which the king of Asshur took Shimron, and deported a large part of the 
remaining Israelite population of the Negeb into his own land, filling their 
place in the Negeb with North Arabian colonists. These new Shimronites 
are the people who caused the Jews so much trouble in the days of 
Nehemiah. 


Thus the two sections of that large part of Israel which had rejected the 
Davidic Dynasty were all but annihilated, for history can take no further 
account of the remnants which survived both in northern Israel and in the 
Negeb, remnants which, though they retained the divine name Yahveh, in 
their cultus, were in no essential respect different from the non-Israelites 
with whom they mingled. We do, indeed, gather from 2 Kings xvii. 25-33 
that the North Arabian colonists in the Negeb combined the ritual worship 
of Yahveh with that of their own gods, and we may assume that they 
learned the “manner” or ceremonial prescriptions of Yahveh, not from a 
single priest — the sole representative of Israel in the wide land of the 
Negeb — but from a scanty remnant of Israelites left by the conqueror 
(compare 2 Kings xxiii. 20). But of what value or significance for the 
history of Israel or of Israel’s history, is this poor and uninteresting fact ? 
Henceforth the world-historical mission of Israel was confined to that 
portion of the people which was loyal to the Davidic Dynasty, and in which, 
thanks to prophets largely drawn from the Negeb (a land of opposites in 
religion), the elements of progress were still active in spite of great 
hindrances. 


in P’lancc had been divided lu 1700 the Constituent Assembly had passed 
the decree of the civil constitution of thecleigy, andseiioiis difierences of 
opimou were manifested as to the taking of the oath of Iidelity to the new 
rrcnch Constitution, tlie greater number, in obedience to the Pope, refusing 
^ take the oath Refusal meant deprivation of office The others ignored the 
Pope, and took the oath ; and thus the piiesthood of France became divided 
into two sections, respectively known as “orthodox” or “refractory” clergy 
(those who would not take the oath), and the “constitutional” clergy, who 
took the oath, and were cut off from communion -with Rome by tliePope m 
conse- “uence Bouapai’tOj’Nvhose c.iig m as to stiGiigthen the nation in 
every possihlc wayassoonas lieobtaincd thcEnpremc power, came to the 
conclusion towards the end of 1799 that it iias well to reunite the cliiirch in 
older to reunite the nation. Acooidiiigly, after the decisive battle of 
Marengo in June 1800, negotiations were opened with the new Pope, Pius 
VII, and n Concordat was aiianged after prolonged discussion. The Law of 
the Concordat was pro-claiined at Notie Dame on Easter Day, April 18, 
1802, and had all the effect which the astute Napoleon had anticip.ited 
Some artieles had been added to tile originally accepted clauses to meet the 
wishes of soiiio iiiemhers of the legislative bodies wlio, it was thought, 
might oppose the measure; hut .all weie satisfied, aail the Concordat had 
been duly signed on July 15, 1801 Ihe Pope had at fiist desired that 
Napoleon should lecomiisethc Roman religion as the “dominant ’ faith in 
France, and, on behalf of the Republic, Napoleon liad offeied to do so He 
was .ible, however, to secure acceptance for the mere recognition of the fact 
that the Roman religion was that of the great majouty of the Fiench. 


T dissolved in 1905 by the passing of the Separation 


Law, an abstract of which immediately foUow’s thm document.] ^ 


CONVENTION BETWEEN THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND HIS 
HOLINESS THE POPE, PIUS VII. 


. \1A4®. Aovemnmnt of the Republic acknowledges that the Catholic, Emncb 
Roman religion is the religion of the great majority of 
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His Holiness, in like manner, acknowledges that this same religion has 
deriTcd, and is likely to derive, the greatest benefit and the greatest 
splendour from the establishment of the Catholic worship in Fiance, and 
from its being openly professed by the Consuls of the Republic. 


This mutual acknowledgment being made, in consequence, as well for the 
good of religion as for the maintenance of interior tranquillity, they have 
agreed as follows ° 


I. The Catholic, Apostolical, and Roman religion shall be freely exercised 
in France. Its service shall bo publicly performed, conformably to the 
legulations of police, which the government shall judge necessary for tho 
public tranquillity. 


II There shall bo made by the Holy See, in concert with tho government, a 
now division ot French dioceses 


III. His Holiness shall declare to the titular French bishops that he expects 
from them, with tho firmest confidence, every sacrifice for the sake of 
peace and unity, even that of their sees. 


After this exhortation, if they should refuse the sacrifice commanded for the 
good of the church (a lefusal, nevertheless, which His Holiness by no 
means expects), the sees of the now division shall be governed by bishops 
appointed as follows 


IV. The Chief Consul shall piescnt, within three months after the 
publication of His Holiness’s bull to the archbishoprics and bishoprics of 
the now division. His Holiness shall confer canonical institution, according 
to the forma established m Franco botorc tho lovolution (atamt le 
chatig&ment de got(,vemement). 


V. The nomination to the bishoprics which become vacant in future shall 
likewise belong to tho Chief Consul, and canonical institution shall be 
administered by tho Holy See, conformably to the preceding article. 


VI The bishops, before entering upon then functions, shall take, before the 
Chief Consul, tho oath of fidelity which was in use before the revolution, 
expressed in the following words : 


“ I swear and promise to God, upon the Holy Evangelists, to preserve 
obedience and fid/ity to the government established by the constitution of 
the French Republic I likewise promise to carry on no correspondence, to 
be present at no conversation, to form no connexion, whether within the 
territories of the Republic or without, which may, in any degree, disturb the 
public tranquillity and if, in my diocese or elsewhere, I discover that any 
thing is going forward to the prej’udice of tho state, I will immediately 
communicate to government all tho information I possess.” 


VII. Ecclesiastics of the second older shall take tho same oath before the 
civil authorities appointed by the government. 


VIII. The following formula of prayer shall be recited at tho end of divine 
service in all the Catholic churches of Franco : 


Domine, salvam fac remjnMwam, 
Domine, salvos fac Gonsides?- 


IX. The bishops shall make a new division of the parishes in their dioceses, 
which, however, shall not take effect till after it is ratified by government. 


X. The bishops shall have the appointment of tho parish priests. 


Their choice shall not fall but on persons approved of by government. 
[° “ 0 Lord, preserve the Eepublic : 0 Lord, save the C<jnsnls.” 


H w — vr i> 
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XL The bishops m<ay have a chapter in their cathedral, and a scmmaiy for 
the diocese, without tho government being obliged to endow them 


XTT. All the metropolitan, cathedral, parochial, and other churches which 
have not been alienated, necessaiy to public worship, shall be placed at the 
disposal of the bishops. 


XIII. His Holmess for the sake of peace and the happy re-establishment of 
the Catholic religion, declares, that neither he nor his successors ‘iTill 
disturb in any manner those who have acquired tho alienated property of the 
church ; and that in consequence that property, and every part of it, shall 
beloM for ever to them, their heirs and assigns. 


XIV. The government shall grant a suitable salary to bishops and parish 
priests, whoso dioceses and parishes are comprised m the now division. 


XV. The government ‘all likewise take measures to enable Ficncli 
C<itholics, who are so inclined, to dispose of their property for tho support 
of religion. 


XVI. His Holiness lecogniscs in tho Chief Consul of tho French Republic 
tho same rights and prerogatives in religious matters which the ancient 
government enjoyed. 


XVII. It is agreed between the contracting parties, that in c.aso any of the 
successors of the present chief should not be a Roman Catholic, tho rights 
and prerogatives mentioned in the foregoing article, as well as tho 
nomination to the bishops’ sees, shall bo regulated, with regard to him, by a 
new convention. 


The ratifications shall be exchanged at Paris in the space of forty days. 
Done at Paris, tho 26th Messidor, year 9 of the French Republic. 
(Signed) JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 

HEROIJLES, Cardinahs Consalm, 

JOSEPH, Archxej). Connthi. 

BERNIER. 


P. CAROLUS CASELLI.« 


VII 
THE SEPARATION LAW, 1905 


[Under the French Separation Law of December 9, 1905, tho Churches w 
ere separated from the State, membcis of all creeds were authorised to form 
associations for public worship, and the State was relieved from the 
payment of salmes. The L.aw of January 2. 1907, provided that failing these 
associations for pubhe worship, tlie existing buildings should remain in the 
liands of the various ministers and their congregations, subject to signing a 
document recognising the authority of the State. The Separation Law itself 
consists of 44 articles, divided into six chaptera, of which the following is a 
summary | “ 


Article 1. The Republic assures liberty of conscience. It guarantees tho free 
practice of religious worship suWeet only to the restrictions hereinafter 
enacted in tho interests of public order. 


Artwle 2. The Republic neither recogmses, nor salaries, nor subsidi.sos any 
religion. Consequently, starting from January 1st following tho pro- 
inulgatioii of tlie presont law, thero will bo omitted from tho budgets of the 
State, of the departments, and of the communes, all expenses relative to the 
exercise of religion. Novortheless there may still bo included in the said 
budgets the expenses relative to the services of chaplains, and those 
intended 
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to assure the free exercise of religion in public establishments such as 
universities, colleges, schools, hospitals, asylums, and prisons. 


The Public religious establishments are suppressed, subject to the 
provisions of Art. 3. 


Artwle 3 provides that these establishments should continue in the use of 
their property until the formation of associations (Art. 4), and that m the 
meantime an mventory and valuation of their property should be drawn up. 
[The making of this mventory led to disturbances m certain French 
churches m 1906 and the early part of 1907.] 


Article 4. Within the term of a year from the promulgation of the present 
law, the property movable and immovable of the manses, buildings, 
presbyteral councils, consistories, and other religious establishments, 


subject to all the charges and obligations resting upon them, and without 
prejudice to their special purposes, shall be transfoired by the legal 
representatives of those establishments to associations, which in complying 
with the rules of the general organisation of the religion whose practices 
they propose to follow, shall be legally formed in accordance with the 
provisions of Art. 19 for the exercise of that religion in the pre-existing 
districts of the said establishments Art%cles 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 deal with 
details regardmg the disposition of this propeity. 


Article 11. Ministers of religion, who at the time of the promulgation of the 
present law are above sixty years of .age and who have held ecclesiastical 
office paid by the State for at least thirty years, shall receive an annual 
pension for life equal to three-quarters of their salary. Those of forty-five 
years of ago and twenty years’ service receive half their salary, the pensions 
being limited in each case to £60. The ensumg articles deal with detiuls of 
the pension scheme. 


Article 19. The religious associations must have for their exclusive object 
the practice of a religion, and must be composed of at least the following 
numbers : 


In communes of less than 1,000 inhabitants, 7 persons. 
In communes of 1,000 to 20,000 mhabitants, 15 persons. 


In communes with more than 20,000 inhabitants, 25 adult persons 
domiciled or resident witlun the ecclesiastical district. 


The ensumg articles deal with details of the associations. 


Articles 25 and 26. Assemblies for public worship must be public, must be 
notified according to law, and political meetings must not be held in places 
of public worship. The ensuing articles protect religious meetings from 
disturbance. 


Articles 37 to 43 consist of general regulations, and Article 44 repeals all 
previous enactments relating to religious worship.’* 


[For other documents relating to French history see the Appendices to 
Volumes XI and AIT. ] 


BErEF EEFE’ RENGELIST OE AUTHOEITIES BY CHAPTERS 


[The letter <* is reserved for Editorial Matter. ] 
CuAPTEa I. The Bouebon Restobation (1815-1824) 


AThomas Erskike May, Tiemocfctcy tit Enropc — ** Charles Setgnobos, 
JJisioiiB poliiigwi de I’ Europe eontemporaine, 1814r-180G. — “ 
Alphonse de Lamartine, Iltstory of the liesiorahon of Monarchy %n Fra/ice 
— F, Guizot, Memoirs of my own Time — Henri Martin, ./ts/owe de France 
deputs 17S9. — vA Alison, History of Europe from the Fall of N*oleon, 
ISIS, to the Accession of Louis Napoleon, 1S5S —’ “Charles Lacbetelle, 
Mistoire de France depuis la itestauration — C Darestb de la Chavanne, 
JTistoire de France. — J Emile de Bonnechose, Mistoire de France — 
James White, Mistory of France — ‘ V Duruy, Mistoire de France — 
“Francois R Chateaubriand, La Monarchte scion la Chaite , — “J B. R. 
Capefique, Mistoire de la Bestauration. 


Chapter II Charles X and the July Revolution 


“A. DE Lamartine, op cit—oA AiAnon, op. ctt — m‘E de Bonnechose, op, 
cit — ““H Mabun, op, cit — /C Da BI.STE DE LA Chavanne, op. ctt — vJ 
White, op at — ‘“Wilhelm Muller, Pohtische Oesehuhte derneuesten Zeit 
— “Camille Pelletan, De 1815 d nos jours — ILouis Blanc, The History of 
Ten Yeats, ISSO-ISAO — ‘“Mauricl Wahl, L’ Algiiie — ‘Karl Hillebband, 
Oeschichte Frankreiehs von der Tht onbesteigung Louis Philippes bis zum 


Fallc Napoleons ILL (In Ilecien and Ukert’s Oeschichte der eutopaischcn 
Staaten.) 


Chapter III Louis Philippe and tub Revolution op 1848 


i>T Erskine May, op cit , — ‘Il Martin, op at — “‘A Alison, op cit — ‘F. 
Guizot, op, eit — /V. Duruy, op cit — oW Mull™, op cit — ‘“C Dareste de 
la Chavanne, op, at — ‘Annfi Girard, Nouvelte Mistoire de France — Jj 
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11 C , Histoire des guerres civiles de Prance depuis la mort do Henri Ll, 
Venice, 1630. — Dayot, A , Napol&in par l’ Imago, Pans, 1894, — 
Delabarre-Duparcgq, N. E., Histoire do Charles IX Paris, 1876.— Delbruck, 
Hans, Leben des Feldmarschalls von Gneisciiau, Berlin, 1880 — Delot’e, 
M,, La trustis et I’antrnstion royal sous les deux premibres races, Pans, 
1873. — Delord, T , Histoire du second empire, Pans, lb6’)-1875, 6 vols., 
published with illustrations, Pans, 1880-1883, 6 vols. — Delian, A. , 
Histoire de la Rdvolution de f5vrier. Pans, 1860, 2 vols. — Demogeot, J , 
History of French Literature, London, 1789 — Depplng, G B , Ebstoire des 
expeditions maritimes des Normands, Paris, 1843. — Des Oars, duke. 
Memoirs of Duchess de Fourzel, (translation), Cambridge, Mass , 1881 — 
Desmoulms, Camille, Revolutions de France et du Brabant, journal 
published in Pans, 1789-1790, 7 vols ; extracts in Aulard’s L’ologqnence 
parlementaire pendant la Revolution franqaise. Pans, 1883 — Doaiol, H,, 
Histoire des classes ruiMes en France, Pans, 1857 , La Revolution fran/aise 
et la Feodalite, Pans, 1874 — Dreyss, C., Memoires de Louis XIV, Pans, 
1869 ; Chronologie TTuiverscllc, Pans, 1873. — Droz, J., Hisfadre du 


rdgno de Louis XVI, Fans, 1839-1842, 3 vols. — Du Bellay, G. et M., 
Memoires, Paris, 14< 


— Du Oamp, M , Les convulsions do Fans, Paris, 1878-1879, 4 vols. — Du 
Olaroq, J., Mdmoires, Brussels, 1822. 


Jacques du Glercq was born in Artois about 1420 and died about 1476. His 
memoirs begin at the year 1418 and extend to the death of Philip the Good 
in 1467, giving a detailed account of events in Flanders, at couit and 
elsewhere. His nanatnc is a very personal one, dealing largely with people, 
thus giving an intercsUng picturo of the society of the time 


Duclos, 0. Fineau, Memoires secrets des reAes do Louis XIV et de Louis 
XV, Paris, 179L 


— Ducrot, A. A., La journde de Sedan, Pans, 1871, — Dumont, E L , 
Souvenirs snr SLraheau, Pans, 1851 —Dunham, S. A, History of Europe 
during the Middle Ages, London, 18341836, 


4 vols — Dupln, A. M , Memoires, Pans, 1855-1863, 4 vols — Dupuy, 
Pierre et JaiMues, Tndte des droits et libertds de I’dglise gallicane, Pons, 
1639 — Durand, Mme., Napoleon and Marie-Louise, 1810-1814, London, 
1882 — Duruy, G., Vie de Turenne, Pans, 1880. — Dnrnyi V.,, Histoire de 
Aance, Pans, 1855, 2 vols. , 20tli edition, Pans, 1898 ; Histoire du moyen 
tge, Fari& ‘ 1846 , 14th edition 1806 , Petite Histoire de France, Pans, 1863 
The Histoire de France and the “toire du moyen form part of the Histoire 
Universclle, published by a “Society of professors and scholars,” under the 
direction of M, Duruy 


Jean Vidor Duruy, histonan, minister, and member of the French Academy, 
was ham af Pons, September 11th, 1811, of a family of artists employed in 
the Gobelins factonea He was himself at first destined for the same 
profession and did not commence his studies until a rather ’~te date at the 
Rollin College, He passed a brilliant examination at tho Bcole nomude 
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LATER FORTUNES OF JUDAH 


We return to Athaliah, and her bold attempt to naturalise more fully the 
sensuous religious developments of North Arabia in Judah. After six years, 
both she and her movement came to a sudden end. The only surviving male 
representative of David was set upon the throne. The priest Jehoiada 
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won over the ” prjetorian guard ” on which Athaliah had relied ; the usurper 
was Slain and the house of Baal broken down. The new king Jehoash 
conformed to the directions of the priests. This did not, however, avert a 
serious calamity. A Cushamite invasion took place, and the retirement of 
Hazael had to be bought at a high price. Jehoash was succeeded by his 
foolhardy son Amaziah, who seems to have had a dream of throwing off the 
suzerainty of North Israel. As the first step to tliis, he tried his martial 
prowess on the Jerahmeelites, whom he encountered in a valley in the 
Negeb, but when Joash of Israel, who had no mind to let Judah become 
predominant in that region, came down upon him with his army, the result 
was disastrous for Judah. Jerusalem was taken, so that the suzerainty of 
northern Israel was secured, and the king, Amaziah, met with a violent 
death. His son and successor, Azariah (or Uzziah), is to some extent a 
mystery ; we have two narratives respecting him, one of which surprises us 
as much by its brevity as the other (2 Chronicles xxvi.) by its particularity. 
The probability, however, is that the account in 2 Kings xv. 1-7 omits all 
detailed reference to Azariah’s wars in the south because of a great 
humiliation which he received in the course of them. That heavy blow was 
probably nothing less than captivity in Mizrim, from the record of which, 
accidentally or deliberately, the later tradition extracted the statement that 
Azariah was smitten with leprosy. During his father’s enforced absence, 
Jotham acted as regent. We can hardly believe that the period of these two 
reigns was in any sense a prosperous one for Judah. No special misfortune, 
indeed, is put down to Jotham, but we are informed that the king of Aram or 
Cushara began those incursions into Judah which became such a serious 


sapeneure, after wliicb, until 1861, Lo held a number of secondary 
professorships m history. During this time he took part m the collaboration 
of Napoleon III’s Julius Caesar, thus drawing the Emperor’s attention to his 
ability, and in 1863 he was made Minister of Education lie introduced 
various reforms into the educational sjstem, among them being the 
institution of public lectures, a course of secondary education for girls, 
schools for higher education, and laboratories for special research. He 
suggested making primary education compulsory, but ™was not supported 
m the plan by the Emperor From 1881-1886 ho served on the Gonseil supit 
leur de rinstruehon Pubhque, and m 1884 was chosen to succeed Mignet m 
tho French Academy Duruy’s greatest work was his history of Home, for 
which the author received various decorations and prizes. His history of 
France is one of the best ever written in such a small compass, and IS of 
special value to students who wish readable information in a compact form 


Du Saulx, Jean, De I’ Insurrection parisienno ot de la prise do la Bastille, 
Pans, 1790, in J F Barridre’s Bibhothdque des Memoires, 28 vols — 
Dnssieux, L E , De Canada sous la domination franpaise. Pans, 1855, 
L’arraee en Franco, Versailles, 1884, 3 vols — Duvergier de Hauranne, P , 
Histoire du gouvernement parlementaire en France 1814-1848, Paris, 1857- 
1873, 10 vols 


Edmee, H , L’AJvaaion du Temple du Dauphin, Louis XVII, Pans, 1874 — 
Eglantine, see Fabro — Elliott, F., Old Court Life in France, London, 1878 
and 1886, 2 vols — Ely, H T., French and German Socialism m Modern 
Times, New York, 1883 — Emerson, H \V., Napoleon the Man of the 
World, in Representative Men — Estienna, II , Les triomphes do Louis 
XIII, avec les portraits des rois, princes, etc., Pans, 1649 — Estoile, Pierre 
de |’, Journal de Henri III, pubhshed by Servm, Pans, 1631, by Lenglet- 
Dufresnoy, Pans, 1744 , Journal de Henri IV, most complete edition, Hague, 
1744 , reproduced in Petitot’s and Michaud’s Collection des Memoires. 


Fabra d’Eglantine, P F N., Portrait de Marat, Pans, 1793 — Fain, A J P, 
Baron, Manusorit de 1812, Pans, 1827 — Fallet, C., Louis XIV et la 
Hollands, Rouen, 1860 — Falloux, A P de, M4moires d’un Royaliste, Pans, 
1888, 2 vols — Fantin-Des-Odoarta, A , Ilis-toire plulosopbique do la 
revolution fran 9 aise. Pans, 1796 and 1817, 6 vols — Pauchet, C , Ics 


Antiquites gaulotses et fransoises. Pans, 15’4, L’ongme de la laugue et de la 
podsie franpoise. Pans, 1581 — Fauiiel, C C , Histoire de la Ganle 
mendionale sous la domination des coii-qudrants germains, Pans, 1836, 4 
vols , Histoire de la pofeie provenQale, Pans, 1846 , Les derniers jours du 
consulat. Pans, 1886, edited by L. Lalanne, English translation. Last Dajs of 
the Consulate, London, 1885. — Payre, J., Le gouvernement de Ja defense 
nationale. Pans, 1871-1875,43 parts — Paymez, G , Etudes sur I’ Industrie et 
sur la classe industnelle. Pans, 1877. — PeUblon, Andrd, et Lobineau, 
Histoire de la ville de Pans, Pans, 1765, 6 vols — Per-nexes, Ch Ehe, 
Marquis de, Memoires pour servir a Phistoire de I’assemblee constituante 
et de la revolution de 1789, Pans, 1799, reprinted m Collection des 
Memoires relatifs £ la Revolution fran^aise. Pans, 1831 — Ferry, J., La 
lutte electorate en 1863, Pans, 1863 — Petridgo, W P., Rise and Fall of the 
Commune, New York, 1871 — Flack, J , Les origmes de l’ancienne Fiance, 
Pans, 1885 — Flassan, G R de, Histoire generate et raisonnee de la 
diplomatie frangaise. Fans, 1811, 7 vols — Flathe, H ‘1’ , Das Zeitalter der 
Hestauration nnd Revolution, m Oncken’s Allgemeine Geschiclite, Berlin, 
1883 — Pleury, L’abbe, Precis histonque du droit frangais. Pans, 1676 — 
Foncin, P . Essai sur le ministdre de Turgot, Pans, 1877 — Fontrailles, L, 
d’Astarac, Marquis de, Relation des olioses particuheres de la cour pendant 
la faveur de M do Cinq-Mars, in Michaud’s Collection, 3rd series, vol 3, 
Pans — Fomeron, H., Les dues de Guise et leur dpoque. Pans, 1877, 2 vols 
— Fdrster, F , Der Feldmarschall Blucber und seine Umgo-bung, Leipsic, 
1831 —Forsyth, W , Napoleon at St Helena, 1853 -Poncho, J , duke of 
Otranto, Memoires, Pans, 1824, — Fournier, A , Napoleon I, Prague, 
Vienna, and I,eipsio, 1886-1889, 3 vols — Fox, Henry R. Vassall, Lord 
Holland, Foreign Reminiscences, London, 1850. — Poy, M S , Comte, 
Histoire des guerres de la Pfininsule sous Napoldon, Pans, 1827, 4 vols — 
Franklin, A , I^es sources de Phistoire de France, Pans, 1877 —Freeman, E 
A , Teutonic Conquest in Gaul and Britain, London and New York, 1888 - 
Freer, M W , Henry III, King of France and Poland his court and times, 
London, 1859, 3 vols , History of the Reign of Henry IV, King of Prance 
and Navarre, London, 1800, 2 vols , Life of Jeanne d’Albret, London, 1861 
, Married Life of Anne of Austria, London, 1864 , The Regency of Anne of 
Austria, London, 1866 , Life of Margaret of Anjou, London, 1884 — 
Fnccius, K , Gesthichte des Kneges in den Jahren 1813 und 1814, 
Altenburg, 1843 — Preron, L. S , Mdmoires, Pans, 1796-1824 — Prie- 


dench H (King of Prussia), CEuvres posthumos, Berlin, 1788-1789, 15 vols. 
— Froissart, Jean, Chroniques de France, d’ Angleterre, d’ Ecosse et 
d’Bspagne, Pans, 1769 : Brussels, 1870-1877, 25 vols , English translation, 
London, 1839 


Jean Froissart is the historian of the fourteenth century, as Villehardouin is 
of the twelfth and Joinville of the thirteenth His chronicle includes the 
penod 1328-1400 and treats of events which took place m Franco, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Flanders, Spain, and other European countries. The 
author was bom m Valenciennes m 1337 and was early destined for the 
church, although he put off taking orders as long as possible, wishing first 
to enjoy some of the pleasures of life In 1356 he went to Kngland and 
became clerk of the chapel of Philippe of Ilamault, who encouraged him to 
describe the great events of his century. For this pui*pos 0 
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he -visited Scotland, Brittany, and Bordeaux, and accompanipd the duke of 
Clarence to Italy After the death of the queen ha entered the service of the 
duke of Brabant and on his death became clerk of the chapel of the count of 
Blois The latter encouraged him to continue his travels for the purpose of 
contmuing his chronicle, and after visiting various places in Fiance he 
returned again to England. The last fourteen years of his life wore spent in 
quiet in Flanders Froissart deals mainly with the deeds of valour and 
chivalry which took place around him, telling of tournaments and battle- 
fields, knights and ladies. As to the deeper problems of society, the 
transition stage from, the old feudalism which was fast dying out, ho is 
wholly silent. 


Pyffe, A C., Modern Europe, 1891-1802. 


Gaillard, G. H., Histoire de la rivahtd de la France et de I’ Angleterro, Paris, 
1778; Histoire de la nvalite de la France et de I’ Espagne, Pans, 1801 , 
llistoire de Charlemagne suivie de Phistoire de Mane de Bourgogne, Pans, 
1819 , Histoire do Franpois I, roi do Franco, Pans, 1766-1769, 7 vols , 
1829, 4 vols — Gardiner, Mrs. B. M., French Kovolution, London, 1883 — 
Gardner, D., Quatrebras, Ligny and Waterloo, London, 1883. — Garnier- 
Pag^S, L. A., Histoire de la revolution de 1848, Pans, 1861-1863, 8 vols — 
Gasquet, A , Precis dcs institutions politiques et sociales de I’ancienne 
France, 1885, 2 vols — Qaudin, M M. C , Due de Gaeto, M6moires et 
Souv’enirs, Pans, 1826-1834, 3 vols — Gaulot, Paul, Bibliothequo de 
souvenirs et recits militaires — Gautier, L., Epopees frangaiscs. Pans, 1865- 
1868 — Gautier, T , Les grotesques. Pans, 1844, 2 vols — Genlis, Marquise 
do Sillery, Mine de, Adele et Theodore ou lettres sur I’education, Pans, 
1782, 3 vols , Souvenirs do Felicie, in Barn4re’s Bibhothdque des 
Mémoires, vol. 14, Pans, 1846 if. , Mdmoires, Pans, 1835, 10 vols — 
Geruzey, E , Essais d’histoire litteraire. Pans, 1839 , Litterature de la 
lievolution. Pans, 1859. — Oeyer, P , Frankreich under Napoleon III, unier 
1865 — Gigault, Vie politique du Marquis do Lafayette, Pans, 1833. — 
Giguet, P , Histoire mihtaire do la France, Pans, 1849, 2 vols. — Girard, 
Abbe, Kouvelle histoire de France, Pans, 1883 — Girard, H , Histoire 
illustrde de la 8mo Repnbhque, Pans, 1885 — Giraud, Charles, Histoire du 
droit franjais an moycn fige, Pans, 1846, 2 vols — Qlasaon, B , Histoire du 
droit et des institutions de la France, Pans, 1887.— Godefroy, P , Histoire 
de la littdiature frangaiso depuis le 16mo silcle. Pans, 1859, 10 vols. — 
Godwin, P , History of France, New York, 1860 — Goncourt, E. et J de, 
Histoire de la eocidtd francaise pendant la rdvolution et sous le direotoire. 
Pans, 1854-1855, 2 vols., Los maitresses de Louis XV, Pans, 1860, 2 vols 
— Gorce, P. de la, Histoire du second empire. Pans, 1894 — Gouvion- 
Saint-Oyr, Marquis de. Journal des opdrations de I’aimde do Catalogue en 
1808 et 1809, Pans, 1831 ; Memoires but les campagnes des armees du 
Rhin et de Rhin-et-Moselle, Pans, 1839, Campagnes de 1818 et de 1813, 
Pans, 1831. — Granler de Oassaguac, A , Histoire des classes nobles et dcs 
classes anoblies, Fans, 1840 ; Sshdre da Directoire, Pans, 1851-1863, 3 vols 
, Histoire populaire de Napoleon III, Paris, 1874. — Qraviere, J de la, 
Guerres inantimes sous la republique et I’empire, Pans, 1888. — Gregory 
of Tours, in Le Hndrou’s Histoire des Institutions des Meroyingiens, Pans, 
1841 — Grimths, A , French Revolutionary Generals, London, 1891 — 


Grolmann-Samitz, Karl W. von, Geschichte des Feldzuges von 1815 m den 
Niederlanden, Berlin, 1837. — Gronlund, L., Ca Iral or Danton in the 
French Revolution, Boston, 1888 — Grovestins, S. de, Guillaume HI et 
Louis XIV, Pans, 1855, 8 vols. — Guenther, R , Geschichto des Feldzuges 
von 1800 m Oher-Deutsch- land, der Schweiz und in Ober-Italien, 
Frauenfeld, 1893 — Guiriu, Leon, Histoire de la der-nidre guerre nvec la 
Russie, Pans, 1860 , Histoire maritime de France, Pans, 1863, 6 vols, — 
Guillois, A , Napoleon, I’homine, le politique, I’orateur d’apr5s sa 
correspondance, etc., Paris, 1889, 8 vols. — Guizot, F , Collection des 
memoires relatifs d l’histoire de France, Pans, 1824-1835, 31 vols , divided 
lu following editions into ‘ Couis d’histoire moderne. Pans, 18841830, 6 
vols , Histoire do la civilisation en Europe, Pans, 1831, and Histoire de la 
civilisation en Franco, 4 vols , English translation. History of Civilisation in 
Europe, London, 1886 ; Histonr of Civilisation in France, New York, 1860, 
3 vols, , Essais sur Phistoire de France, Paris, 1867; M6moires pour servir 
3, Phistoire de inon temps. Pans and Loipsic, 1858-1865, 8 vols. ; 1359, 4 
vols. , France under Louis Philippe, London, 1865 , Last Days of the Reign 
of Louis Philippe, London, 1865 , Histoire de France depnis les temps les 
plus recalls, Pans, 1872-1875, 6 vols , translation, Outlines of the Histoiy of 
France from Earhest Times, London, 1872, 8 vols , Memoirs of a Minister 
of State from the Year 1840, London, 1884. 


Fianfois Pietrt OuiHaume Guizot, statesman and writer, was born at Nimes 
in 1787. His father died on the scaffold in 1794. Young Guizot studied at 
Geneva, and came to Pans in 1805, whore he busied himself with law and 
literature His name is closely connected with the stirring events in France m 
the first half of the 19th century, and Guizot alternately took part in politics 
and lectured at the Sorbonne. In 1840 he was ambassador to London, whore 
his literary and political fame, and his works on English hterataro and 
history, made him very popular. In 1851 he was obliged to leave France 
after the coup d’etat of Napoleon, and on his return he was made president 
of the Paris Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, in 1854. Guizot died 
in 1874 on his estate in Normandy. Mr. Reeve says of him : “ Public life, 
ambition, the love of power, and the triumph of debate no doubt shook and 
agitated his career, and sometimes misdirected it ; but they produced no 
effect upon the solid structure of his character, which remained throui>‘hoat 
perfectly simple, indifferent to wealth, and prouder of its own 
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intognty tlian of all tlio lionour tlxo “world could bostow’ M Guizot will bo 
rememborcd in history less by what be did as a politician than by “what ho 
wrote as a man of letters, and by what he was as a man , and in those 
respects he tabes rank amongst thomost illustrious representatives of his 
nation and his age ” 


TTaag E , La France Protestnnte, Pans, 10 vols —Haas, C. P. M., La France 
depuisles temps les plus recules, Pans, 1860, 4 vols , Administration do la 
France, Pans, 1861, 4 yols — HalS’vy, L., L’ Invasion, recits do guerre. 
Pans, 1870-1871 — Hallam, Ilenry, View of the State of Europe during the 
Middle Ages, London and New York, 1853, 3 vols — TTaingl B.. Histoire 
de la Rdpubliquo franqaise, Pans, 1872 ; Histoiro de Robespierre et du coup 
d’etat, etc, Pans, 1878, 3 vols. — Hamerton, P. G , Modern F’-enchmen, 
five biographies, London, 1878. — Hanotaux, G , L’affairo de Madagascar, 
Pans, 1896 — Harelle, Documents mfidits sur les fitats Qdneraux, Pans, 
1879 —Harrison, F B, Contemporary History of the French Revolution 
(compiled from A.nnual Register, 1788-1794), London, 1889 — Hassall, A 
, Mirabeau, London, 1889 — Hatin, L. E . Histoiro politique et littoraire de 
la presse en France, Pans, 1859-1861, 8 vols — Hausaor,L., Qeschichte 
derfranzosischen Revolution 1789-1799, Berlin, 1867 — HaussonvUle, J 0 
B , de Cloron, Comte d’, Histoiro de la politique es.tcneure du 
gouvernoment fran^ais do 1830 & 1848, Pans, 1850, 2 vols , Histoire de la 
reunion de la Lorraine it la France, Pans, 1854-1859, Ducbessc de 
Bourgogne et I’alliance savoyaido sous Louis XIV, Pans, 1898 — Hazon, 
W. B , School and Army of Germany (Franco-German War), New York, 
1872 — Hazhtt, W., The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, London, 1852, 4 vols 
, 2nd edition. — Heath, J B , Collection of Letters of Buonapaite Family, 
Philobibliou Society, London, 1866 — Helfert, A von, Maria Luise, 
Erzherzogin von Osterreich, Kaiserin der Franzosen, Vienna, 1873 , 
Joachim Murat, Vienna, 1878 , Ausgang del franzosischen Ilerrschaft in 
Obcntahen, Vienna, 1890. — Helie, F A , Les constitutions de la France, 
Pans, 1875-1879 — Henckel von Honnersmarck, W , Erinnerungen aus 
meinem Leben, Zerbst, 1847 — Hettner, 


II , Geschichte der franzosischen Litteratur, m his Litteratnrgeschichte des 
ISten Jahrhunderts, Brunswick, 1880, 2 vols — Hillebrand, K , Geschichte 
Frankreiclis von der Thronbesteigung Louis Philipps bis zum Falle 
Napoleon III., in Heeren und Dkert’s Geschichte der europiuschen Staaten, 
Gotha, 1877-1879, 2 vols — Hippeau,E G , Histoire diplomatique de la 
3me republique, 1870-1889, Pans, 1889 — Holland, Lord, see Fox — 
Hortense, Queen, Memoires, Puns, 1834 — Houasaye, A , La rSgence, 
Pans, 1890 — Hozier, H M , Military Life of Turenne, I,oiidon, 1885 — 
Huefler, F, The Troubadours, London, 1878. — Hugo, V., NapolOon le 
petit, Pans, 1852, Les Mis6rables, 1602, Histoire d’un crime, 1877. — 
Hutton, W., Phihp Augustus, London, 1896. 


IdeviUe, Comte d’, Le marechal Bugeaud, Pans, 1885 


Jackson, Lady C C., The Old Regime, London, 1880 , French Court and 
Soeietv, London, 1881 , Court of Tuileries, from Restoration to Flight of 
Louis Philippe, London, 1883 , Ijast of the Valois and Accession of Henry 
of Navarre, London, 1888 , Tho first of the Bourbons, London, 1889 — 
Jahns, Max, Das franzosische Hecr von der grosseii Revolution bis zur 
Gegen-uart, Leipsic, 1873 — James, G P R , Mary of Burgundy, London, 
1833 — Jamison, D F , The Life and Times of Beitrand du Guescim, 
Charlestown, 1864, 2 vols — Janet, P , Philosophic de la Revolution fran 9 
aise. Pans, 1875 — Janin, J , Pans et Versailles il y a cent aiis. Pans, 1874 
— Jean de Troyes, Histoire de Louis XI, autrement dicto La Chronique 
Scandaleuse, in Philippe de Comines’ Cronique, Brussels, 1706 


‘T’lie chronicle of Jean de Troyes is one of the most valuable sources for the 
history of Louis XI, The title Uluonique Scandaleuse was probably added 
by some publisher and the first edition of it gives neither the date norths 
author’s name Jean de Troyes relates occurrences as the king wished them 
to be known to tho people, without thinking of seeking any underl J mg 
political cause for them lie also gives a great many details which show more 
than any other work a deep insight into the inner life of Pans at the end of 
the fifteenth century Unfortunately the chronicler often relates from 
hearsay, so that his work requires comparison with other writers. 


Jeannin, P , Negocintions, Paris, 1656 , (Euvres m@16es m Petitot’s 
Collection complete des memoires relatifs ft Phistoire de France, 1819, ser 


2, vol 16. — Jerrold, B , Life of Napoleon 


II, London, 1871-1874, 4 vols — Jervis, W II , History of France, New 
York, 1898 — Jobez, A , La France sous Louis XVI, Pans, 1877-1881, 2 
vols — Johnson, A H , The Normans m E/urope, London, 1877. — 
Jomville, J de. Vie de 8t. Louis, first edition 1546 ; translated by J. Hutton, 
London, 1868. 


The Sire de JoinviUe was bom in 1224 and was for a time attached to the 
service of Count Thibaut of Champagne. He afterwards became the friend 
and chronicier of Louis IX and Mcompanied him on his first crusade to 
Egypt, fighting at his side and sharing his captivity. It WES not until long’ 
aftor tlio author’s return to his own country, when ho was an old man, that 
he wrote the biography which has made him famous, writing it, as he says, 
at tho request of the king’s mother Jeanne de Navarre The narrative is 
wonderfully attractive, bringing out clearly the character of the “ saint king 
” for which the history of tho crusade forms a back-Aground, 
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Jomlnl, II Baron, Histoire critique et militaire des campagnes de la 
Efivolution, Pans, 1819-1824, 15 vols , Vie politique et militaire de 
NapolSon, Pans, 1830, 4vols — Jourgiiiac de Saint-M6ard, Fr do, Mon 
agome de 38 heures. Pans, 1792, 6th edition. — Jung, T, Les pre-mieios 
aiinees de Bonaparte, Pans, 1880 , Bonaparte et son temps, Pans, 1880- 
1881, 3 vols — Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris, edited by Godefroy, and in 
Bonchin’s collection de mcmoires reiatifs S, Phistoire de Prance, vol. 40 — 
Junot, Mme , Memoires, Pans, 1831-1834, 18 vols , Histoire des salons de 
Paris et portraits du grand monde sous Louis XVI, le Directoire, Consulat. 
Empire, Restauration et rdgne de Louis Philippe, Paris, 1837-1838 — J 
uvenal des TTrsins, Histoire de Charles VI, published by Godefroy, Pans, 
1614, in Michaud’s collection, vol. 2. 


Kaiser, S , Franzosische Verfassungsgeschiehte, Leipsic, 1852 — 
Kenrerseau, F M de, et Olavelin, Histoire de la Kevolution de Prance, Pans, 
1793-1803, 19 vols — IAng, E., French Political Leaders, New York, 1876. 


— Kinglake, A W, The Invasion of the Crunea ; its ongm and an account 
of its progress down to the death of Lord Raglan, Edinburgh, 1863-1887. — 
Kirk, J F , History of Charles the Bold, Philadelphia, 1846-1868, 2 vols — 
ffltchin, G W , A History of France, Oxford and New York, 1877, 3 vols , 
article France, m Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th edition — Knighton, 
Henry, Chronica de evontibiis Angh® a tempore regis Edgari usque mortem 
regis Bicaidi Secundi, edited by It Twysden, in Histon® anglicaiio; 
senptores, vol. 10, London, 1652 If. — Koch, J B. P., Memoires do 
Massena, Pans, 1849-1650, 7 vols. 


Xia Bruyere, Jean de, Les caraetdres on les inocnrs de ce siecle. Pans, 1688 
; edited by Chassang, Pans, 1876 — liacombe, B de, Cathenno deMcdicis, 
Pans, 1899. — Lacombe, C de, Henry IV et sa politique. Pans, 1877 — 
liacombe, P , A Short History of the French People,’ New York, 1875 — 
Lacretelle, Ch , Histoire do France pendant le XVIH eidcle. Pans, 1808, 6 
vols , 5tb ed , 1830 , Histoire de France depuis la Bestaiii ation. Pans, 1829- 
1835, 4 vols. , Diz annees d’epreuves pendant la revolution. Pans, 1842 , 
Histoire du Consulat et de Empire, Pans, 1846. — Lady of Rank, Book of 
Costume, London, 1847 — La Fare, C A. Marqnis de, Memoires sur Louis 
XIV, Rotterdam, 1715 — La Fayette, Comtesse de, CEuvres, Pans, 1814 — 
La Fayette, Marquis do, Memoires, Pans, 1837-1840 — La Marche, Olivier 
de, Mdmoires, Lyons, 1.562 , Pans, 1842, in the Pantheon litteraire; Le 
Paremeut et le Tnomphe des dames d’honnour, Pans, 1680 


Ohviet de La Marche was born at La Marche in Burgundy in 1426 and died 
in 1601 He lived at the oouit ot the dukes of Burgundy, and describes events 
there from the year 1485 to 1492. Ills memoirs are valuable tor military 
history and the general history of the time, although their style is somewhat 
dull. He also wrote several works m verse, among them the second 
mentioned above. 


Lamartine, A de, Les Girondins, Pans, 1847, 4 vols ; London, 1868, 8 vols , 
History of the Flench Revolution, Loudon, 1849 , History of the Restoration 
of the Monarchy in France, Loudon, 1853, 4 vols 


Alphonse Mat le Lows de Lamai tine, poet, politician, historian, the son of 
an officer and himself a member of the guard m 1814, was born in 1700 at 
MScon. A fuU-fiedged poet, he ‘ was elected a member of the French 


Academy in 1829 He at once embarked in politics In 1847 he published the 
Jlistoii e des Oirondina, a work which, while at times inaccurate, possessed 
bnlhant qualities and did much to prepare public sentiment for the repubhc 
He contmued his diplomatic career until the coup d’6tat of the Ond of 
December, 1851, forced him into private life. He continued to produce 
miscellaneous u orks until his death in 1869. A brilliant stylist and ord- 
painter, he is perhaps not the most accurate of histonons, and aRotiances 
must be made for his flights of imagination 


Lanessan, J L de, L’Expansion coloniale de la Fiance, Pans, 1886. — 
Limfrey, P , Uistoire do Napoleon ler, Paris, 1867-1875, 5 vols , translation. 
History of Napoleon I, London and Now York, 1871-1879, 4 vols — 
Lanier’ L, L’ Afriquo, Pans, 1884. — Lanous, Franqois de, Memoires, in 
Petitot’s Collection complete des memoires relntifs k histoire de France, 
Pane, 1819 — La Popeliniere, L Voisin de, Histoire de France de 1550 £ 
1557, La Rochelle, 1581 — Larchey, L , Bayard, London, 1883 — La 
Rochefoucauld, Franpois, Due de, Mdmoires sur le i-egiie d’ Anne 
d’Autriche, Pans, 1662 , Mavimes, Pans, 1665. — La Rocbgjaquelein, Mme 
de, Memoires, Bordeaux, 1816 — Las Oases, D , Comte de. Memorial de 
Sainte-Heldne, Pans, 1823, 


8 vols — La Tour d’ Auvergne, II de (Due de Bouillon), Memoires, Pans, 
1666, 1836 — Lavalette, M J de, MSmoires et souvenirs du Comte de la 
Valette, Pans, 1831 — Lavallee, 


T , Hustoire des Frangais, Pans, 1845, 2 vols , Histoire do Pans, Pans, 1852 
— La’vlsse, see Bambaud — Le Bel, Jean, Les vrayes chroniques do 
Messire, Brnssels, 1863 — Leber, M., Essai sur I’apprficiation de la fortune 
privee au Moyen Age, Pans, 1847 — Leconte, C. , Annales ecclesiastiques 
de la France, Pans, 1665-1680, 8 vols — Lefranc, A , Olivier de Clisson, 
Pans, 1898 — Legeay, U., Histoire de Louis XI, Pans, 1874, 2 vols — Le 
Oof/ F , The Life of Louis Adolphe Thiers, New York, 1879 — Le Grand 
d’Aussy, Histoire de la vie priv6e des Franqais, Pons, 1783 , 1851, 8 vols 
— Le Hueroo, J M , Histoire des institutions m5rovingiennes. Pails, 1841 ; 
Histoire des institutions caroliAennes. Pans, 1843 — Lemontey, Pierre E , 
Histoire do la regence et de la minorite de Louis iV, Pans, 1832. — Lenient, 
C, , La satire en France, Paris, 1866. — Lescure, M F. A de. La Pnneesse de 


danger in the next reign. Whether either Azariah or Jotham succeeded in 
becoming independent of Israel, we cannot say. 


Lamballo, Pans, 1864 ; Jeanne d’ Arc, L’hdroine de,la France, 1866 , 
Napoleon et sa famllle, 1867 — L’Estoile, P. de, M6moires, Jonrnaux, in 
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Micliaud ct Poujalet’s Collection, Pans, 1825-1836 — Levasseur, PB , 
BecliercLcs Libtorignes Mur le systSme de Law, Pam, 1854, Histoire des 
classes ouvndres eu Fiance, Pans, 1859, 3 vols — Ije7eBq.ue, P C , La 
France sous les cing premiers Valois, Pans, 1788, 4 vols — Levy, A 
Napoleon intimo. Pans, 1893 —Lowes, O. II , Bioprrapliical History of 
Pliilosophy, Lon-don 1845-1846; Life of Robespierre, London, 1834 — 
Lilly, IV. S., A Century of Revolution, London 1889 — Linguet, H , 
Menioires snr la Bastille, London, 1783. — Lissagaray, P. 0., Ilistoire de la 
Commune de 1871, Brussels. 1876 , translation. History of tlie Commune 
of 1871, Tjondon, 1886. — Littre, E., Histoire de la langue frangaiso. Pans, 
1863, 3 vols. —Livy, Titus, T Livii Foro-Juliensis vita Ilennci Qiiinti, regis 
Anglioe, Oxford, 1716 — Lockhart, J G , Life of Buonaparte, London, 
1889 — Lomenio, L de, Qalerie des contemporains illustres, Brussels, 


1848 . Londonderry, C W S , Marquis of. Narrative of tbo War in Germany 
and France m 


1813 and 1814, London, 1830 — Longnon, A, Atlas Histonque do la 
Franco, Pans, 1884 — Lot, Les demiers Carolmgiens, Pans, 1893 —Lotus 
XIV, Memoires, most complete edition by Dreyss, Pans, 1859. — Lubis, E , 
Histoire de la Eestaiiration, Pans, 1848, 6 vols — Luce, S , Histoire de la 
Jacquerie. Pans, 1859 — Luohaire, A , Histoire des Institutions 
Monarcliiques do la France sous les premiers Capdtiens, Pans, 18844-1885 
— Luynes, Cli Pliilippe, Duo de, Memoires, published by Dussieux and 
Souhe, Pans, 1860-1863, 17 vols 


Mably, Q Bonnot de. Observations sur rhistoire de France, Geneva, 1785 — 
lUacaulay, T. B , Mirabeau, m Essajs — macdonnell, J , France since the 
First Empire, London and New York, 1879 — Mackintosb, J , Vindicie 
Galhcie, London, 1791 — Maimbourg, L , History of the Holy War, etc., 
translated by Dr. Nalson, London, 1686. — Maintenon, Mme de, Memoires, 
1756, 6 vols — Malleson, G B , Eugene of Savoy, London, 1888 , History 
of the French in India, London, 1893. — Mallet-Supan, J, Memoires, Pans, 
1851; Correspondance pour servir b. Thistoire de la Revolution, Pans, 1851 
(both published by Sayons) — Maresau, Sergent, Notices histonques sur le 
general Marceau, Milan, 1820 — Margaret de Valou, L’lleptameron, Pans, 
1559, Memoires, Pans, 1628. — Maigiy, P., Decouvertes et fitablisse-ments 
des Fran^ais, Pans, 1879-1881, 4 vols — Marmont, A F L. de, Memoires, 
Pans, 1836-1837, 9 vols — Marmontel, J F, Memoires, Pans, 1799 — 
Marot, Jean, Recueil do Jchaii Marot de Caen, Pans, 1582 — Martin, H., 
Histoire de France jusqu’en 1789, Pans, 1855-1860, 17 vols , 4th edition ; 
popular edition, 1867-1885, 7 vols , Histoire do France moderne, depuis 
1789 lusqu’S, nosiours. Pans, 1878-1885, 8 vols , 2nd edition. 


Bon Louis Menn Martin was bom at St Quentin (Aisne) m 1810, and died 
in 1883. He began bis literary career by writing historical novels, but soon 
turned his attention more exclnsn ely to history and in 1833 published the 
first edition of his chief work, “The History of Franco After the second 
edition the work was completely revised and enlarged, and in 1866 received 
the first prize of the Academy. The first work, extending to the Revolution, 
was supplemented by his Uiitoiro de France moderne, the two together 
giving a complete history of France, which stands perhaps at the head of 
general histones of that country. It shows profound research and IS 
characterised by great impartiality, accuracy, and courage in dealing with 
political events, Martin was prominent in political hfe. In 1848 he was a 
lecturer at the Sorbonne, but was obliged to retire during the reaction from 
democratic tendencies In 1871 be was chosen delegate from Aisne to the 
National Assembly, and in 1876 was senator for the same provmce Martin 
aimed at writing a national history of hie country and his work baa had a 
great national influence 


Marx, E , Essai sur les pouvoirs de Gonverneur de Provmce, etc , Pans, 
1880 — Mazrzlals, F T., Life of Leon Gambetta, London, 1890. — Masson, 
F , NapoMon ler et les femmes. Pans, 1893, Napoleon cbez lui. Pans, 1894 
— Masson, G , Early Chroniclers of France, London, 1879 , Richelieu, 
1884 , Mazann, 1887 — Matthew Paris, Oiromca Majors, edited by Parker, 
1571 , best edition by Dr Luaid in Rolls Senes, 1872-1880, 5 vols. — 
Maupas, C E de, Mfi-moires sur le Second Empire, Paris, 1884 , English 
translation. Story of the Coup d’Etat, London, 1884, 2 vols —Maxwell, H, 
Life of Welhngton, London, 1893 —May, Thomas Erskine, Democracy in 
Europe, London, 1877, 2 vols — Mazarin, Jules, Cardinal, Negociations 
secretes des Pyr4ii6es, Amsterdam, 1693 , Lettres de Mazann relatives d la 
Fronde, published by 7’amizey de Larroque, Pans, 1861 , Lettres (published 
by A Chcruel at the order of the French government, m progress), 2 vols — 
Meaux, Vicomte do. La Revolution et TEmpire, Pans 1867 ; Les luttes 
rehgieuses en France an XVI si6cle, Pans, 1879 — Mercier, L S , Nouveau 
Pans Pans, 1800, 6 vols.; Pans pendant la revolution. Pans, 1862, 2nd 
edition — Merimes, P La chroniqne du rdgne de Charles IX, 1829 — 
Mettemioh-Winnaburg, Prince Clemens lus Met-temicb’s nachgelassenen 
Papieren, Vienna, 1880-1884, 8 vols — Mezeray, E, de. Histoire do 3 vols , 
1839 — Michaud, Joseph, Histoire des ermsades. Pans, 1812-1822, 7 vols., 
new edition, 1877, 2 vols ; with Popjoulat, J. J. F., NouveUe collection de 
memoires ponr servir d Phistoire de France depuis le Xllle sidcle insqu’au 
XV1Ue siScle, Pans, 183a-IM9, 33 vols —Michel, G , Vie de Vauban, Pans, 
1879 -Michelet, J,, Histoire de Fran’, 1837-1867, 16 vols , last edition 18^, 
19 vols*, translated into Bnelish, History of France, by W Kelly, London, 
1846, 2 vols ; La Prance devant rEurope, Florence, 1871 , Histoire de la 
Revolution frangaise, Pans, 1880, 6 vols , 4th edition , Histoire du XTY« 
aidclo (to Waterloo), Pans, 1875, 3 vols 


Jities Michelet was bom at Paris in 1798 and died in 1874 Prom 1821 to 
1826 he was pro fessor of history and philosophy at Rollin coUege, during 
which period he published the remark- 
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able Prioia de Phistoire modeme He was made member of tbe Academy m 
1838, and succeeded Daunou an tbe cbair of history at the Colldge do 
France. He refused m 1848 nomination to the National Assembly and 
devoted himself exclusively to his historical labours. The coup d’etat of the 
2ud of December, 1831, deprived him of his chair in the Colldge de France, 
and he continued in retirement his [hstoii e de France and ITutotre de la 
Mevoluhon A vivid colorist, he is sometimes called a poetical historian 
because his imaginative representation is imbued with the ideals of 
democracy. He regarded everythmg from a personal point of view so that 
everything ho wrote is strongly stamped with his individuality, with his 
violent prej udices and ardent patriotism In this respect he is one of the 
most remarkable of historians It has truly been said that there are no dry 
bones m his writings. 


Mignet, P A , Histoire de la Revolution frangaise, Pans, 1824, 2 vols , 8th 
edition, 1861, 


2 vols , Negociations relatives A la succession d’Espagne, Pans, 1836-1844, 
4 vols ; Bivalitd do Frangois I et de Charles V, Pans, 1875-1876, 2 vols , 
Vie do Franklin, in Academie des Sciences, Morales et Pohtiques, Pans, 
1848 — IVlikhailowski-Dniulewski, A , L’ Histoire de la guerre de 1812, 4 
vols , Mdmoires sur I’expddition de 1813 , Le passage de la Berezina, Pans, 
1842 ; Relation do la campagne do 1805, Pans, 1846 ; Complete works 
published at St, Petersburg, 1849-1850, 7 vols — Milman, H H, History of 
Latin Christianity, London, 1867 — Miot de Melito, A. E , Mdmoires, Pans, 
1858, 3 vols. — Mirabeau, Marquis de, L’ami des hommes ou traitd do la 
population. The Hague, 1758, 3 vols — Moltke, Hellmuth Karl Bernhardt, 
Oraf von, Deutsch-franzosi&cher Krieg von 1871, Berlin, 1891 , translated 
by C BeU and H. W, Fisher, London, 1891, 2 vols — Monstrelet, E de, 
Chromque, in Buchon’s Collection des chroniques f ran 9 aises. Pans, 1826 
, English translation , The Chronicles of . . Monstrelet, containii/ an 
account of the Civil Wars between the Houses of Orleans and Burgundy, 
London, 1867, 


2 vols 


Enguerrand de Monstrelet was born of a noble family of Flanders in about 
the year 1390. He attached himself to the duke of Burgundy and became 


provost of Cambray. He died in 1453 His chronicle begins nhero Froissart 
left off, at the year 1400, and continues to 1444’ having been continued by 
other writers until 1518 He describes the events of his time, chiefly the wars 
of France, Artois, and Picardy. While his narration lacks the bnlhanoy of 
that of Froissart, it is almost uniformly accurate and is very valuable for the 
origmal documents it reproduces 


Montaigne, Michel de, Essais, Bordeaux, 1580 — Monteil, A. A , Histoire 
des Franfais des divers Etats, Pans, 1853, 6 vols , Histoire Agricole de la 
France, Paris, 1877 ; Histoire de [Tndustrie Fran/aise, Pans and Limoges, 
1878-1880, 2 vols , Histoire finanddre de la France, Limoges, 1881 — 
Montesqmeu, Charles de Secondat, Baron de, Pensios de Montesquieu in 
Pidces intdressantes et peu connues pour scrvir A Phistoire et A la 
litterature ; Espnt des Lois, Geneva, 1748 — Montgaillard, GH, B, 
Histoire de France chronologique, 1787-1818, Pans, 1823. — 
Montholon4Ch do, with General Gourgaud, Mhmoires pour servir A 
Thistoire de France sous Napoleon, ecrits A Ste. Heldno sous sa dictee. 
Pans, 1823, 8 vols. — Monijoia, Christophe, F. L., liilogo historique do 
Mane Antoinette, Pans, 1797. — Montluc, Blaise de Lasseran Massencome, 
Commentaires, Bordeaux, 1592 — Montn, A. de, Particulantds et 
observations sur les mmistres des finances de iSnnee, London, 1812. — 
Morellet, Andrd, M4moires. Pans, 1821 — Morley, J Rousseau, London 
and Now York, 1880 ; Voltaire, London and New York, 1886 — Moms, W 
O’Connor, French Revolution and the First Empire, London, 1874 — 
MotteviUe, Franqoise Bertaut de, Mdmoires pour servir A Phistoire d|^ne 
d’Autriche, Amsterdam, 1723, G vols — Mouffle, d’ AngervHle, La vie 
privSo de Louis XV, Pans, 1781. — Mouskesj P , Chromque nmee, 
Brussels, 1836-1838 


Phihp Mouskea was Bishop of Tournay in 1274, and died about 1283, His 
metrical chronicle begins with the rape of Helen and extends to the year 
1242, contaming over thirty thousand lines A great deal ot the work has 
been borrowed from the old chansons de geste and belongs to the realm of 
fable His narrative of the period beginning with Baldwin’s hemg elected 
king of Constantinople is the only part which can claim to be called history. 


Muel, Leon, Gouvernements, ministeres et constitutions do la France, Paris, 
1890. — Muffling, F F E von, Geschichte des Feldzugs der Arince unter 
Wellington und Blflcher, 1815, Stuttgart, 1817 , Zur Kriegsgeschichte der 
Jahre 1813 und 1814, Berun, 1827 ; Betrach-tungen liber die grossen 
Operationen und Schlachten dcr Feldzilge von 1813 und 1814, Berlin, 1825 
, Napoleons Strategic im Jahro 1813, Berhn, 1827 , Aus meinem Leben, 
Berlin, 1851. — MlUler, David, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, Berlin, 
1900, 17th edition, — Mflller, W , ‘ Politische Geschichte der neuesten 
Zeit, 1816-1876, Stuttgart, 1875 ; 4th edition, 1876-1890, Berhn, 1890. — 
Murray, E C Grenville, Leaders of France, 1877. 


Nangls, Guillaume de. Vies de Bt. Louis et de Philippe le Hard! ; Chronlque 
nniverselle ; Chromque des rois de France 


Very little is known concerning the life of ffuillaume de Nangis, except that 
he was a monk of St Denis, lived in the thirteenth century and wrote under 
Philip the Fair. His account of the French kings was written in French, the 
other works in Latin The general chronicle extends from the creation of the 
world to the author’s own time, and is a compilation of the works of 
Eusebius, Saint Jerome, and Sigebert de Qembloux. His history of Philip 
the Bold is based on personal observations and experienco. The chronicle 
was contmued by the monks 
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of St. Denis, notably by Jean do Vmette, who brought it down to the year 
1808 I* is almost the only authority lor the hrst si’iteen jenrs of Philip the 
Fair The chronicle waa published by H afiraud, for the SocietO do I’llistoire 
do France, Pans, 1843, 2 vols 


Napier, \V. F P , History of the War in the Peninsula, 1828-1840, 6 vols., 
new edition, 1851 — Napoleon I, Correspondance de. Pans, 1858-1870, 32 
tola , Weinoires de Tureniie, sums du Precis desCampagnes deTurenne, 
Pans, 1872 — Napoleon, Prince Jerome, Napoleon et ses detracteurs. Pans, 
1887 — Naaica, T , Memoires sur I’enfance et la jeunesse do Napoldon, 
Pans, 1852 — Nettement, A F., Litteratuio trun§dise sous la restauration et 


sous la roj autd de Ju’illet, Pans, 1854 , Memoires historiques de 8 AR 
Mme la duchesso de Bern depius sa naissance, Brussels, 1837. — Ney, M 
Marshal, M6moires, Paris, 1838, 2 vols. — NUard, D., Ilistoire de la 
litteratuie fran^aise. Pans, 18441-1861, 4 vols. — Noailles, Adrien M, de, 
Memoires, published by the Abbd Millot, Pans, 1777 —Norman, C. B , 
Corsairs of France, London, 1887 — Normanby, Marquis of, A Year of 
Revolution from a Journal kept ui Pans in 1848, London, 1857, 2 vols — 
Norvlns, Baron J de, llistoire do Napoleon, Pans, 1827 — Nouvion, V de, 
Histoire du rSgnc do Louis Philippo, Pans, 1857-1801, 4’ vols — Noyer, 
Mmo du (A M Petit du Never), Letters and Correspondence, translation 
from the French by F. L La) ard, London, 1889 — Nys, E , Les theories 
pohtiques, Brussels and Pans, 1891. 


Odeleben, E von, Napoleons Feldzug in Sachsen m 1813, Dresden and 
Leipsic, 1840 — Oliphant, Margaret, Memoir of tho Comte de 
Montalembert, Edinhurgh, 2 vols , 1872 — O’IMeara, B E , Napoleon at St 
Helena, London, 1888 — Ordericus Vitalls, Ilistona eecli’- siastica, in 
Duchesne’s Senptores historue Normannonim, Pans, 1619 — Ormesson, 
Olivier d’. Journal, published hy Cherucl in Documents inddits sur 
I’histoiro de France, Pans, 1850— 


1802 


Palgrave, F , History of Normandy and England, London and New York, 
1851-1864 — Paqmer, J. B , Histoire do [’uiiite politique et terntoriale de la 
Franco, Pans, 1879-1880, 3 vols. 


— Fardessus, J. M , Loi Salique, Pans, 1843 — Pardoe, Julia, Louis XIV 
and tho Couit of France, London, 1849, 3 vols , New York, 1849, 2 vols , 
The Court and Beign^ of Francis I, London, 1850, 2 vols , Tho Life of 
Mario de Mcdicis, London, 1852, 8 vols — Pari, A., CEuvres oomplites. 
Pans, 1840, 3 lols — Parkman, F , Montcalm and Wolfe, London and Neiv 
York, 1886. — Parr, II , Life and Death of Joan of Arc, London, 1809 — 
Pasquier, P , Louis Dauphin fils de Charles VII, 1895 — PauUat, L , 
Madagascar sous Louis XIV, Louis XIV et la eompagnio des Indos 
oncntalos do 1664, Pans, 1880 — Pelet, J J. O , Mimoires sur la guerre de 


1809, Pans, 1824-1826, 4 vols , Introduction nux campngnos do Nnpoldon 
1805-1809. — Pellisson-Foutamer, P., Ilistoiro do Louis XIV, Pans, 1849, 3 
vols — Pelletan, C , De 1815 anos jours. Pans, 1892 — Perefixe, H de 
Beaumont de, llistoiro du regne do Henn Ic Grand, Amsterdam, ICGI. — 
Perkins, J B, Franco under Richelieu and MaAarin, New York and London, 
1886, 3 1 nls — Perreciot, C J , Do I’ctat civil des personnes et do la 
condition des torres, etc , Pans, 1845, 3 vols. — Ferrens, P T , L’cglise et 
I’etat en France sous Henri IV, Pans, 1872, 2 vols , La Democratie en 
Franco an Moren Age, Pans, 1873, 2 lols — Fetiet, R , Du pouvoir legislatif 
on France, Pans, 1891 — Petitot, J., et Monmerque, L. J N., Collection 
complete des memoires relatifs a ’histoirc de France, Pans, 1819-1829, 131 
vols — Flulippsohn, M. , Zeitalter Ludwigs XIV , in Oncken’s Allgemeino 
Geschichte, Berlin, 1880 — Ficot, G , Histoire des Jlltats Gcncraux 1355— 
1614, Pans, 1873, 4 vols — Ftepape, L. Do, Reunion do la Franohe-Comte 
a la France — Pierre, V , Histoire de la Rcpublique de 1848, Pans, 1878, 2 
vols — Pigeonneau, H , Histoire du commerce do la Franco, Pans, 18fe- 
18B9, 2 lols — Fisan, Christine de, Le h\ re des fais et bonnes mtrurs du 
sago roy Charles V, in Michaud’s collection, 1st senes, vols 1 and 2, Pans, 
183611. —Plotho,C von, Der Kneg m Deutschland und Frankreidi 1813 
und 1814, Berlin, 1817, 3 vols , Der Kriej; des vorbundeten Europn gegen 
Nnpolcon in 1815, Berlin, 1818 


— Poirson, A , Histoire du regne do lIlcnn IV, Pans, 1862-1867, 4 vols — 
Pontis, Sieur de, Memoires, Pans, 1676, 2 vols _ Poole, R L , A History of 
the Huguenots, London, 1880 — Foulet-Malassis, P. E A , Papiers secrets et 
correspondance du Second Empire, Pans, 1873. 


— Pradt,\Abbe de. Le Congres de Vienne, Pans, 1815, Quatre Concordats, 
Pans, 1818 — Fressense, E de,AL’£glise et la Revolution frangnise. Pans, 
1864 , fitudes contcmporaines, Paris, 1880 — Frevost-Faradol, L , La 
France Nouvelle, 1868 , Essai sur Phistoire uniierselle, Pans, 1890 — 
Prothero, P W , Life of Simon de Montfort, London, 1877 — Prudhomme, 
L , Histoire des crimes do la Rei olution. Pans, 1798 — Puisbuaque, A L. 
de, Histoire comparee des litteratures espagnole et fran 5 aise, Pans, 18^, 2 
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AHAZ AND ISAIAH 


It was Ahaz, so well known to us from the prophet Isaiah, who succeeded 
Jotham. The editors of the Books of Kings and of Isaiah believed that the ” 
Aram,” which became so troublesome to Ahaz, was the North Aramaean 
kingdom of Damascus, and that the ruler of this state in conjunction with 
Pekah, king of Israel, fearing the aggressions of Assyria, sought to force 
Judah into alliance with them. It was notorious that Ahaz favoured a 
different policy, but the allies thought themselves strong enough to capture 
Jerusalem and to place a nominee of their own upon the throne of Judah. 


It is probable, however, that here, as elsewhere, the editors have adjusted 
the narratives and prophecies to historical and geographical ideas which 
were not those of the narrators. In reality, it was the king of Aram (i.e., 
Cusham) and the king of Ishmael {i.e., some other North Arabian 
principality) who sought the humiliation of Judah. The object, as the 
experience of the past had shown, was not unattainable, but since the time 
when the king of Mizrim humiliated Rehoboam, the suzerain of all the 
smaller kings — the great ” Arabian king” (Asshur) — had become more 
jealous of the ambitious activity of his lieges. Hence, as soon as Ahaz sent 
an importunate message to the king wrongly called Tiglathpileser, 
deliverance came to him, and ruin to Cusham through an Asshurite 
intervention. The prophet Isaiah, however, took a different position. 
According to him, ti-ust in the true Yahveh and obedienre to his righteous 
law (of which Isaiah and those like him were the exponents) was the sure, 
the only sure, defence against human foes, while 
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for Ahaz to send for the Asshurite king was to put his head into the mouth 
of a lion. But how could such trust and obedience be expected of Judah? 
Ever since Solomon’s time this little country had hankered after a worldly- 
prosperity which was inconsistent, as the most high-minded prophets 
believed, with the worship of the true Yahveh. Consequently both Isaiah 
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THE mSTOET OF FEAEOE 


A CHEONOLOGICAL SUMMAEY OF THE HISTOEY OF FEANCE 
SINCE 1815 a.d. 


{For the previous chronology of French history see Vol. XII, page 674.) 


After the battle of TVaterloo (June 18, 1815) the Alliei/ rraresenting all 
European countries except Sweden, move towards Pam. Napoleon 
abdicates on the 23rd ; a provisional goverament is appointed, and a special 
commission formed to negotiate with the allies. The latter refuse all offers 
of peace and advance hastily. Grouchy’s uninjured corps, and the remnants 
of the defeated army, concentrate near Pans, but when Napoleon offers to 
put himself at the head of the troops, Fouchc, president of the provisional 
government, interienes. 


THE SECOND BOURBON RESTORATION a815-1830) 


1815 Allies capture Pans (July 7th) Commission dissolves Louis XVm 
restored (July 


8th) Talleyrand, premier Napoleon surrenders (July 15th) , Murat taken and 
shot Actober 13th), Ney escapes — is recaptured and executed (December 
7th). Duke de Biohelieu, premier Second Peace of Pans (November 20th) ; 
French bonndanes of 1790 re-estabhshed Bevolutionaries executed (White 
Terror) Napoleon exiled to St. Helena (October). 


1816 Law of Amnesty the Bonapartes excluded from Fiance forever 
(January 13th). 


Chanibre intTouvable dissolved by Louis 


1818 The army of occupation ivithdraws. DessoUes, premier The 
doctrmaires, led by Guizot, 


lay foundation of modern journalism. 
1819 Decazes, premier. 


1820 Duke de Bicheheu, premier Assassination of the duke de Bern, and 
the birth of the 


duke de Bordeaux (Comte de Chambord) excite the ultra-royalists. 
Censorship revived. 


1821 Villele, premier. Napoleon dies at St Helena 
1822 Champollion deciphers hieroglyphics. 


1823 France intervenes in Spain Cadiz capitulates, and Ferdinand VH is 
liberated. 


1824 Lotus XVIII dies Charles X elected king 


147 National guard disbanded Allies defeat Ibrahim at naval battle of 
Navanno ; French troops land in Greece. Attack on Algiers. New peers 
created. Election nots in Pans. 


1828 Martignac ministry (moderate). Beranger impnsoned for pohtical 
songs 


1829 Polignac (ultra-royalist), premier 


1830 Mignet and Thiers (liberals) found Le Nahonal ; their presses 
destroyed by the populace. 


Modification of electorial law Liberty of the press curtailed. Bevolution of 
July i three days’ fightmg (37th-29th). Charles abdicates. 


HOUSE OF ORLEANS (1830-1848) 


1830 Pans bourgeoisie elect Lonia Philippe L Great liberal movement : 
Laffltte, premier j 


Soult, minister of war , Guizot, minister of the mtenor Polignac and others 
impnsoned. Belgian revolt. Capture of Algiers following an outrage upon 


the French ambassador Fortifications of Pans begun. 


1831 Kingdom of Belgium created Casinur Pener, premier. Guizot 
organises public education. Hereditary peerage abolished. 


1832 Conspiracy of the rue des Prouvaires. Casimir Pdner dies of cholera, 
then raging la 


Pans Soult, premier Death of Napoleon II (duke of Beichstadt). 


1834 Death of La Fayette (May 26th) Unstable ministries of Girard, duke 
de Bassano> 


(Maret) and Mortier, premiers Duchess de Berri sent to Palermo. 
1835 Duke de Broghe, premier Fieschi’s attempt on the king’s life. 


1836 Thiers, premier. Bonapartist plot at Strasburg. Mole, premier (twice 
recalled). Death 


of Charles X. 


1836 Soult, premier. 
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1840 Funeral of Napoleon I at Pans France and tlie powers interfere in 
E‘pt. Tloers resigns , Soult succeeds with Quizot Bonapartist plot 
unsuccessful at llouiogne , Louis Napoleon imprisoned for life Vote of 
140,000,000 francs to fortify Pans Nossi-B4 acquired. 


1841 Duke of Orleans killed. Queen Victoria visits the king, 
1842 Marquesas islands annexed 
1848 Extradition treaty with England Mayotte acquired. 


1844 War with Morocco (May-Septemher). Louis Philippe visits Queen 
Victoria, Tahiti made a French protectorate, 


1846 Boundaries of Algeria and Morocco reflated 


1846 Louis Napoleon escapes from pnson, Marnages unite French and 
Spanish royal families. 


Pans fortifications finished 


1847 Guizot, premier. Jerome Bonaparte returns from thirty-two years’ 
exile Abdul-Eadir 


surrenders 


1848 Guizot IS impeached and resigns , Thiers recalled. February 
revolution m Pans suppressed by Cavaignac as military dictator. Louis 
Philippe abdicates. 


THE SECOND REPUBLIC (1848-1852) 


1848 The Second Republic established. Louis Philippe and his family 
hamshed in perpetuity 


and Micah, like Amos and Hosea, saw nothing for their people to expect but 
ruin. 


In the next reign it appeared as if this prophecy were about to be fulfilled. 
Two invasions took place — one of the Assyrians, the other of the 
Asshurites of northern Arabia — which have been confounded by the 
editors who brought the Books of Kings and of Isaiah into their present 
form. The difficulties which have been found in reconciling the Hebrew 
narratives with the inscription of Sennacherib are partly due to this 
confusion. We may suppose that the Asshurite invasion, which ended in the 
hurried departure of the invaders, came first ; it is this which is referred to 
in the prophetic utterances of Isaiah. Whether or no Isaiah lived to see the 
second invasion (which took place in 701) is a problem for critics. The 
prophet has at any rate given us a vivid picture of the alarm of Judah and 
the neighbouring countries in the Asshurite crisis, and we can venture to 
supplement this to some extent with facts from the late narratives in 2 Kings 
xviii. 13 ; xix. 37 (Isaiah xxxvi. 1-xxxvii. 38), provided that a methodical 
criticism has first been applied to the text. 


Cavaignac executive chief (Juue-December) Iiouis Napoleon, president. 
Odilon Barrot, premier The “red repubhcans”, Paris barncaded, archbishop 
of Pans killed , loss of hfe and property. New constitution Death of 
Chateaubriand. 


1849 After twomonths’ siege, French troops capture Rome , Roman 
republic abolished Rouher, 


premier, and constant ministenal changes. 


1860 Death of Louis Philippe First cable laid between England and France 
(used November, 1851) 


1851 Louis Napoleon elected president for ten years (eouj) d’Maf). Thiers, 
Cavaignac, and others arrested. Bloodshed in Pans {December ) 


RESTORATION OP THE EMPIRE (1852-1871) 
1852 Louis Napoleon is proclaimed emperor as Napoleon ni. 


1853 The emperor marries Eugenie de Montijo (born August 5tb, 1826) 
Bread riots (September) Attempt to assassinate the emperor (7r4dtf/(mcier 
estabhshed. 


1854 Crimean War . French and Enghsh alliance against Russia to keep 
Turkey intact 


Odessa bombarded. Battle of the Alma. Fifty thousand allies land in the 
Crimea and besiege Sebastopol. Battle of Balaklavo. Allies victorious at 
Inkerman 


1855 The French, under F61issier, storm the MalakoS. Allies enter 
Sebastopol. Emperor 


and empress visit London. Exhibition at Pans Queen Victoria visits Pans. 
Obok, in French Somaliland, purchased. 


1656 Crimean War ends Peace of Pans (March SOth) powers agree to 
abolish privateermg and define contraband of war , Black Sea and Danube 
neutralised 


1857 French and English expedition agamst China Allies occupy Canton 
French and 


Russian emperors meet at Stuttgart. Mont C§nis tunnel commenced 


1858 Orsini executed for attempting to kiU the emperor. Treaty of Tientsin 
Chmese ports 


opened, and European embassies established at Peking 


1859 War of France and Sardinia against Austria , victories of Magenta and 
Solferino , Peace 


of Villafranca , Lombardy ceded to Napoleon II and subsequently to 
Sardmia. 


1860 Savoy and Nice surrendered to France Syrian expedition Chinese 
mfractions of the 


treaty , French and English forces land at Shanghai , battle of Pahkao ; 
Peace of Peking Emperor sees Cobden and adopts free trade Commercial 
treaty with England. Bois de Boulogne opened. Colonial extension in West 
Africa. 


1861 Part of Monaco purchased The Mexican War undertaken by France, 
England, and 


Spam, at first to enforce treaty obligations. Allies occupy Vera Cruz and 
San Juan de Ultia. Final obsequies of Napoleon L 


1862 Treaty of La Soledad : Mexico agrees to pay arrears, but does not do 
so ; England and 


Spam withdraw. Napoleon III, expecting the United States to be 
dismembered, plans a Mexican monarchy. After a repulse at Puebla, French 


rmnforcements arrive. French victories in Cochin China, where six 
provinces are ceded. 


1863 Spanish frontier regulated. Elections reveal anti-Napoleonic feelings, 
and Thiers organises a new opposition. Puebla captured by the French under 
Forey , the archduke Maximilian of Austria becomes emperor of Mexico. 
Victor Duruy os minister of education. Cambodia a French protectorate. 


1864 Mexican republicans assail the new monarchy, and, the Civil War 
bemg over, the United 
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States demands that Napoleon witlidraw Us troops. Treaty with. Italy for 
French troops to protect the holy see for two years. 


1866 Bismarck nsits Napoleon. Papal encyclical forbidden. Treaty with 
Sweden 


1866 Austro-Prussian War breaks out , France, SIngland, and Russia proffer 
mediation. 


Austna accepts, and cedes Venetia to Napoleon III , Prussia and Italy object, 
but sign truce , Venetia ceded to Italy. French troops leave Rome on a 
promise of papal security 


1867 France and Germany on verge of war, until the neutrality of 
Luxemburg is guaranteed 


by the great powers. Italian volunteers attack papal territory; the French 
defeat them. Meetings of French and Austrian emperors French troops 


withdraw from Mexico ; Maximilian, fighting alone, is captured, tried, and 
shot Attempted assassmation of the Czar while visiting Pans Oparo annexed 
International exhibition, Paris. 


1868 Bourbons deposed in Spam , Queen Isabella flees to France , a 
German pnnce accepts the 


throne New army organised. Thiers’ speeches on military and financial 
inefficiency. Newspapers prosecuted , and a new law allows greater liberty 
of publication. Rochefort’s La Lantenu suppressed , Rochefort flees 


1869 Opening of the Suez Canal, completed by Ferdinand de Lesseps 
Growing feeling gainst 


Napoleon III. The *’ vice-emperor,” Rouher, dismissed ; election riots 
(June) French Atlantic cable laid (July) 


1870 Formation of a moderate liberal ministry by OUivier Pierre Bonaparte 
is eoncemed in 


the death of Victor Noir, a radical journalist, but is acquitted Excitement 
and note in Pans. Rochefort imprisoned for his newspaper articles. A new 
liberal constitution approved by a plebiscite ; Pans and the army dissatisfied 
War declared with Germany for the purpose (among others disputed) of 
estabhshing les fronhires natureUes, to check the growth of Prussia, and to 
protest against a German dynasty in Spam. The minority under Thiers 
oppose the war The Germans, 750,000 strong, advance to the boundary The 
French repulse a German battahon at Saarbriicken , MacMahon defeated at 
WOrth , Bazaine tc\es command French defeats at Gravelotte and St. 
Pnvat, retreat to Metz, which IS besieged Strasburg also besieged 
Concentration of 140,000 French troops at Sedan, where 250,000 Germans 
surround them. Battle of Sedan (September 1st) , entire French army 
capitulates, with Napoleon III. 


THE THIBD REPUBLIC (1870) 


1870 News of the defeats of the army causes excitement in Pans ; a 
commission of government 


and national defence is formed, and Thiers orders a constituent assembly ; 
Gombetta and other liberals proclaim the deposition of Napoleon II, and 
the estabhshment of the Third Repubhc Provisional “ government of 
defence.” The senate adheres to the emperor The Germans advance on Pans 
, siege commences (September 19th). Capitulation of Strasburg and of Metz 
Germans overran France. Sorties from Pans. Battle of Orleans. 
Bombardment of Pans begins (December 27th). The republic recognised by 
the United States and Spain (September 8th) , by Switzerland (September 
9th). Delegated government at Tours. ** Red republican ” troubles at Lyons 
Gambetta escapes from Pans in a balloon, and joms the government at 
Tours Agitation for the Pans commune commences The Tours government 
moves to Bordeaux 


1871 Battle of Le Mans , Belfort , last great sortie from Pans by Trochu and 
100,000 men. Battle of St Quentin Pans capitulates , the armistice 
disavowed by Gambetta at Tours ; he resigns National assembly at 
Bordeaux elects ’Thiers, chief of executive , he negotiates with Bismarck 
the preliminaries of the Peace of Versailles France to cede Alsace and 
Lorraine, and to pay 5,000,000,000 francs in three years, German troops to 
occupy temtoiy as secunty Peace signed at Frankfort Insurrection in Pans 
Pans elections lead to the proclamation of the commune. Hostilities begin 
between the government and the commune. Reign of terror in Pans 
Definitive peace signed at Frankfort MacMahon’s troops enter Pans Seven 
days’ bloodshed. Gradual restoration of Pans Thiers nominated president 
Many communists, includmg women {pStroletises), executed Rochefort 
sentenced to life imprisonment Mont Cenis tunnel opened. Algerian 
insurrection ends 


1872 The Right declares for constitutional monarchy. Convention with 
Germany for speedier 


evacuation A new 6i per cent loan of 14,000,000 francs oversubscribed 
twelve-fold. 


1873 Napoleon III dies. Bonapartist manifesto. Thiers resigns on an 
adverse vote. Mao— 


Mahon succeeds as president Shah of Persia visits Pans. Anglo-French 
treaty of 1880 renewed till 1877. The last German quits French terntory. 
Comte de Chom-bord declares for the ” White Flag.” The Septennate 
established, Mmistry resigns. Duke de Broglie, premier 


1874 New electoral law, disenfranchising three million voters. Rochefort 
escapes from New 


Caledonia The ministry, defeated on the electoral law, is reorganised by 
Cissey without Broglie, Republican and Bonapartist disputes , a prolonged 
endeavour to establish the monarchy. Manifesto by Comte de Chambord as 
“Henrv V ” 


chronological summary 
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1875 Wallon’s amendment establishes the constitution. New Senate Act. 
Kew ministrj 


under Bufiet Oambetta defends the new constitution. New Press law. 


1876 Dufaure’s ministry Senate meets. Queen Victoria visits Pans. Jules 
Simon’s ministry. 


1877 Broglie, premier. Gambetta carnes resolution for parliamentary 
government, Gambetta 


and Murat convicted for a speech against MacMahon Defeat of 
Bonapartistsat general election, 


1878 The Limoges afiair ; suspected plan for a coup d’etat. International 
exhibition. 


1879 MacMahon resigns. F. F. Jules Or/vy elected president by the new 
repubhcon senate. 


Dufaure’s resignation ; Waddmgton succeeds. Ferry’s attempt to check 
clericalism The prmce imperial, Napoleon, only child of Napoleon III, 
killed m Zululand. 


1880 Decree to abohsh Jesuit and other orders Tahiti made a colony. 
Galhem’s Niger expedition Jules Ferry, premier 


1881 New loan of 40,000,000 francs applied for thirty-fold. Colonisation of 
West Africa. 


French engmeers commence Panama Canal. Tunis a protectorate , Sfax 
taken. Free education. Gambetta, premier Revolt in New Caledonia 
suppressed. 


1882 Gambetta resigns , Freycmet forms a ministry. Anglo-French treaty 
renewed. Compulsory education, Anglo-French ultimatum to Egypt. New 
ministry under Duderc Miners’ disturbances. Anarchist and dynamite 
scares. Kongo treaty. 


1883 Prmce Victor Napoleon arrested after a manifesto. Prmce &apotkm 
and anarchists 


sentenced. Duclerc’s nunistiy reconstructed by Fallidres , succeraed soon 
after by Jules Ferry’s Gambettist ministry Princes expelled from army. 
French defeat at Tongking ; Mojanga (Madagascar) bombarded , Tamatave 
captured Tongkmg and Annam protectorate. King of Spam hooted at Pans , 
ofScial apology. Dispute with Chma as to Tongkmg , Sontay taken. 


1884 Industrial cnsis in Pans Constitution revised. Trades-unions legalised. 
Tongking 


acquired by conquest ; Annam a protectorate Provisional peace with China ; 
attack on Fuhchow. 


1885 Ferry resigns , succeeded by Brisson Peace with China Qrevy 
reelected president 


(December 28th) 


1886 Freycmet’s new ministry mcludes Boulanger Bourbon and Bonapartist 
families expelled 


from France. Secular education ordered Comoro Islands a protectorate ‘The 
Goblet ministry. 


1887 Crown jewels sold, Rouvier forms a moderate ministry, whereupon 
General Boulanger, 


ex-War minister, issues a monitory order to the army. Bourbon and 
Bonapartist manifesto. Boulanger arrested m connection with charts against 
General Caffarel. Suez Canal neutralised and New Hebrides evacuated 
Gr4vy succeeded as president by ‘ Oaxnot. Tirard forms a ministry , attempt 
to murder Ferry. Somaliland delimited , WaUis archipelago a protectorate. 
Boulanger secretly alhed with revolutionanes. 


1888 Panama Lottery Act. General Boulanger deprived of bis command for 
insubordination ; 


Floquet succeeds Tirard, and Boulanger begins to form a party. Duel 
between Boulanger and Floquet ; both wounded. Dispute with Italy as to 
Massowah. League of the Bose (monarchical) formed Boulangist 
demonstrations , the League of Patriots Leeward Islands annexed 


1889 Floquet resigns ; Tirard forms a mixed mmistry The League of 
Patriots, becoming 


Boulangist, is suppressed. Boulanger flees to Brussels .Universal exhibition 
and Eiffel Tower opened. New military service law Anniversary of the fall 
of the Bastille celebrated Boulanger sentenced to deportation 


1890 Three Boulangist deputies expelled from the chamber. Duke of 
Orleans, offen’ to 


serve in the army, is arrested , afterwards pardoned and expelled from 
France. Imy-cmet succeeds Tirard War with Dahomey , peace in October. 
Anglo-French agreement , recognition of the French protectorate over 
Madagascar, of the British over Zanzibar. Prelates declare their adhesion to 
the republic, with the papal approval. French Guinea detached from 
Senegal. 


1891 Royalist demonstration Empress Frederick visits Pans on behalf of the 
Berlin International Exhibition of Fine Arts. Protectionist tariff adopted 
Collapse of the Panama Canal scheme Navy visited by the czar at Kronstadt 
and by Queen Victoria at Portsmouth Boulanger commits suicide. 


1892 “Minimum.” tariffs begin with England, “maximum” tanffs with 
Spam, Portugal, 


Italy, Rumania, and United States. Papal encyclical enjoining submisMon to 
the repubhc. Rouvier, Bourgeois, and Loubet successively form ministnes. 
Expedition agamst Dahomey, which is later acquired The Rochefoucauld 
declaration of submission to the pope in matters of faith, but not in matters 
of state Centenary of the first repubhc celebrated. Panama Canal mquiry. De 
Lesseps and others prosecuted ; the Loubet ministry reconstructed hr Ribot 


1893 Tariff dispute with Swiss Republic Panama disclosures , De Lesseps 
sentenced, 


Dupuy forms a new ministry Siamese dispute and treaty. Expedition to 
Mada-miscar, Stnke of 42,000 miners Russian fleet visits Toulon. J. P. P 
Casimir-Pfirier’s cabinet. Anarchist outrages. Timbuktu occupied ; collision 
with British troops. 
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1894 Com duty increases. Colonial ministry created. Financial deficit, 
130,000,000 francs, 


met by increased taxes, etc Joan of Arc celebration Dupuy forms new 
moderate cabinet. Assassination of President Carnot, June a4th. Casimir- 
Fetier elected president (June 27tb) Dreyfus arrested , convicted of treason 


1895 Dreyfus degraded. Dupuy and J P. P Casimir-Perier resign. Felix 
Faure elected 


president Bibot forms a ministry Amnesty : Hocbefort returns after six 
years’ exile placed under tbe coionial office. New radical cabinet under 
Bourgeois. Indo-China delimited 


1896 Queen Victoria visits tbe president Mimstry retain office against 
adverse vote of senate. 


Bourgeois resigns Melme forms a moderate cabinet witb Hanotaux, foreign 
minister. Prince Henry of Orleans returns from Abyssinia and is wounded in 
a duel by tbe count of Turin Czar and czarina visit France Government 
inquiry into Dreyfus case. Madagascar declared a colony. Captam 
Marcband starts on a second expedition to reach tbe ifile 


1897 Intervention between Turkey and Greece (Slay 11th). Bazaar fire, 
Pans (May 4tb). President Faure visits tbe czar Franco-Eussian albance 
confirmed. Dreyfus bordereau published Debate on Dreyfus affair 


1898 New Panama Canal Company organised. Esterbazy tned for treason ; 
acquitted. Zola’s 


accusation in the Dreyfus case. Zola tried , sentenced for defamation 
Prosecution annulled Brisson forms a cabinet Marcband reaches Fasboda, 
meets tbe sirdar Kitchener. Zola retried , found guilty Commercial treaty 
and Niger convention with England Lieutenant-Colonel Henry admits 


INVASION OF SENNACHERIB 


From Sennacherib himself we have particulars respecting his operations in 
Judah. He asserts that he took 46 towns and carried off 200,150 persons ; 
that he shut up Hezekiah like a cage-bird in Jerusalem, made him deliver up 
a captive Ekronite king, imposed a heavy fine upon him and curtailed his 
territory. We can easily believe that Judah was not in a position to resist a 
second invasion, even though the first was not quite so calamitous as it 
might have been. It is also plausible to suppose that the misfortune arising 
from Sennacherib’s invasion may have led Hezekiah to put himself under 
the tuition of the priests of Jerusalem, and begin a movement for the 
centralisation of the cultus. If so, his son and successor Manasseh revised 
his policy, and initiated a reaction in the direction of North Arabian 
heathenism. Worshipj‘ers of the true Yahveh found in the king’s subsequent 
career a divine judgment upon such wickedness. The generals of the king of 
the North Arabian Asshur (such is the most tenable explanation of 2 
Chronicles xxxiii. 11) brought him as captive to the capital of that country, 
but he was afterwards restored. It must be confessed, however, that we do 
not know to what North Arabian people the Hebrew compiler applies the 
old name of Asshur ; the kingdom of Melukhkha appears not to have 
recovered from the blow dealt to it by the Arabian invasion of Esai-haddon. 
One thing is certain from the Assyrian inscriptions — that Manasseh gave 
no cause of complaint to the northern Asshur. Among the vassals who paid 
them homage, both Esarhaddon and Asshurbanapal mention Manasseh king 
of Judah. 


JOSIAH; HIS RELATIONS TO NORTH ARABIA 
Manasseh’s son Amon continued to promote the religious reaction. After 


two years he was murdered, but the “people of the land,” who appear to 
have sympathised with Amon’s views, punished the murderers. 
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forgery of a Dreyfus document and commits suicide Dreyfus case remitted 
to court of cassation Dupuy’s mmistry of repubbcan concentration. Fasboda 
evacuated. 


1899 English agreement as to tbe Sudan. President Faure dies. Zioubet 
succeeds as president Dispute with sultan of Oman. France leaves Nile 
Valley , but gains in tbe Sudan. Marcband welcomed m Pans New Dreyfus 
court-martial ordered Waldeck-Rousseau (“ cabinet of repubbcan defence”) 
succeeds Dupuy as premier. DrCTfus retried at Rennes , found guilty , 
pardoned “ Siege ” of M. Gudrm Deronlede sentenced for conspiracy 
Madame Curie discovers radium 


1900 Pans exhibition , 47,000,000 visitors. Annulment of all crimmal cases 
arising out of the 


Dreyfus case Allies (6,400 French troops) at Peking. Tbe czar decorates tbe 
president. Extension of Farther India Dreyfus amnesty paragraph passed. 


1901 Tbe Association Bill passed checking tbe educational activities of tbe 
reb/ons orders 


Russian sovereigns visit France, but do not go to Paris. Of 16,468 religious 
establishments, 8,800 apply for registration , many schools emigrate and tbe 
others are treated with progressive seventy. Santos Dumont takes bis 
balloon around tbe Eiffel Tower. Rupture with tbe Porte , French sailors 
seize custom-house at Mytilene ; differences arranged New loan of 
265,000,000 francs subscribed for twenty-fold. Troubles m Algeria 
Morocco frontier delimited. 


1902 Loubet visits Russia. Waldeck-Rousseau resigns ; Combes succeeds 
Arbitration witb 


Venezuela Decrees agamst unauthorised religious communities Deputies 
approve energetic enforcement of associations law 


1903 Refusal to autbonse preaching orders King Edward VII visits Fiance 
Arbitration 


treaties with England and Italy 


1904 Agreement with Great Britain. Treaty with Spain. Rupture between 
the Government 


and the Vatican. Religious orders prohibited from teaching. Reduction m 
term of military service 


1905 Fall of the Combes ministry. Quarrel with Germany over Morocco. 
Law passed separ- 


eating church and state. 


1906 Election of Clement Falliires as president. International conference at 
Algeciras. Fallof 


the Rouvier ministry. New ministry under M. Jean Sarrien. 


1907 Disturbances in Morocco. Revolt of the wme-growers. Entente with 
Japan. Reinstating of Dreyfus. 
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HISTOEIOAL INTEODUCTION TO THE HISTOEY OF THE 
NETHEELANDS 


Bt John Lotheop Motley 


(From lua Hise of the Dutch Bepublie) 


THE LAND 


The northwestern corner of the vast plain which extends from the Grerman 
Ocean to the Ural Mountains is occupied by the countries called the 
Netherlands. This small triangle, enclosed between France, Germany, and 
the sea, is divided by the modern kingdoms of Belgium and Holland into 
two nearly equal portions. Our earliest mformation concerning this territory 
is derived from the Romans. Julius Caesar « has saved from oblivion the 
heroic savages who fought against his legions m defence of their dismal 
homes with ferocious but unfortunate patriotism; and the great poet of 
England, learning from the conqueror’s Commentanes the name of the 


boldest tribe, has kept the Nervii, after almost twenty centuries, still fr\h 
and familiar in our ears. 


Tacitus, too, has described with singular minuteness the strugde between the 
people of these regions and the power of Rome, overwhSming, although 
tottering to its fall; and has, moreover, devoted several chapters of his work 
upon Germany to a description of the most remarkable Teutonic tribes of 
the Netherlands. 


Geographically and ethnographically, the Low Countries belong both to 
Gaul and to Germany. It is even doubtful to which of the two the Batavian 
island, which is the core of the whole country, was reckoned by the 
Romans. It is, however, most probable that all the land, with the exception 
of Friesland, was considered a part of Gaul. Three great rivers — the Rhme, 
the Maas, and the Schelde — had deposited their slime for ages among the 
dunes and sandbanks heaved up by the ocean around their mouths. A delta 
was thus formed, habitable at last for man.‘ It was by nature a wide morass, 
ib. w’hich oozy islands and savage forests were mterspersed among lagoons 
and shallows; a district lying partly below the level of the ocean at its 
higher tides, subject to constant overflow from the rivers, and to frequent 
and terrible inundations by the sea. 


The Rhine, leaving at last the reAons where its storied lapse, through so 
many ages, has been consecrated alike by nature and art — by poetry and 
eventful truth — flows reluctantly through the basalt portal of the Seven 
Mountains mto the open fields which extend to the German Sea. After 
entering this vast meadow, the stream divides itself into two branches, 
becoming thus the two-homed Rhine of Virgil, and holds in these two arms 
the island of Batavia. 


[‘ Napoleon, indeed, Laying conquered the Bbine, claimed its creature 
Holland as Us “by right of devolution ” — a different use of the word that 
Louis XIV employed in claiming the Spanish Netherlands for his queen Of 
Napoleon’s claim, Thorold Rogers f says ‘ ‘ One may dispute the logic of 
the great captam, but his geology is incontestable ‘q 
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The Jllaas, taking its rise m the Vosges, pours itself through the Ardennes 
“Wood, pierces the rocky ridges upon the southeastern frontier of the Low 
Countries, receives the Sambre m the midst of that picturesque anthracite 
basin where now stands the city of Namur, and then moves toward the 
north, through nearly the whole length of the country, till it mmgles its 
waters with the Rhine. 


The Schelde, almost exclusively a Belgian liver, after leaving its fountains 
in Picardy, flows through the present provmces of Flanders and Hainault. In 
Csesar’s time it was suffocated before reaching the sea in quicksands and 
thickets, which long afforded protection to the savage inhabitants against 
the Roman arms, and which the slow process of nature and the untiring 
industry of man have since converted into the archipelago of Zealand and 
South Holland. These islands were unknown to the Romans. 


Such were the rivers which, with their numerous tributaries, coursed 
through the spongy land. Their frequent overflow, when forced back upon 
their currents by the stormy sea, rendered the country almost uninhabitable. 
Here, within a half-submerged territory, a race of wretched ichthyophagi 
dwelt upon terpen, or mounds, which they had raised, like beavers, above 
the almost fluid soil Here, at a later day, the same race chained the t3Tant 
Ocean and his mighty streams mto subsendency, forcing them to fertilize, to 
render commodious, to cover with a beneficent network of veins and 
arteries, and to bind by watery highways with the furthest ends of the world, 
a country disinherited by natoe of its rights A region, outcast of ocean and 
earth, wrested at last from both domains their richest treasures A race, 
engaged for generations in stubborn conflict with the angry elements, was 
unconsciously educating itself for its great struggle with the stUl more 
savage despotism of man. 


The whole territory of the Netherlands was girt with forests. An extensive 
belt of woodland skirted the seacoast, reaching beyond the mouths of the 
Rhine Along the outer edge of this barrier, the dunes cast up by the sea were 
prevented by the close tangle of thickets from drifting further in-w/ard, and 
thus formed a breastwork which time and art were to strengthen. The groves 
of Haarlem and the Hague are relics of this ancient forest. The Badahuenna 
Wood, horrid with Druidic sacrifices, extended along the eastern Ime of the 
vanished Lake of Flevo. The vast Hercynian forest, nine days’ journey m 
breadth, closed in the country on the German side, stretchmg from the 
banks of the Rhine to the remote regions of the Dacians, in such vague 
immensity (says the conqueror of the whole comitry, Ctesarc), that no 
German, after travelling sixty days, had ever reached, or even heard of, its 
commencement. On the south, the famous groves of Ardennes, haunted by 
faun and satyr, embowered the country, and separated it from Celtic Gaul. 


Thus inundated by mighty rivers, quaking beneath the level of the ocean, 
belted about by hirsute forests, this low land, nether land, hollow land, or 
Holland, seemed hardly deserving the arms of the all-accomplished Roman. 
Yet foreign tyranny, from the earliest ages, has coveted this meagre territory 
as lustfully as it has sought to wrest from their native possessors those lands 
with the fatal gift of beauty for their dower; while the genius of liberty has 
inspired as noble a resistance to oppression here as it ever aroused in 
Grecian or Italian breasts. 


THE EABLT PEOPLES 
It can never be satisfactorily ascertained who were the aboriginal 


inhabitants. The record does not reach beyond Caesar’s epoch, and he found 
the 
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territory on the left of the Rhme mainly tenanted by tribes of the Celtic 
family. That large division of the Indo-European group which had already 
overspread many portions of Asia Minor, Greece, Germany, the British 
Islands, France, and Spain, had been long settled in Belgic Gaid, and 
constituted the bulk of its population Checked in its westward movement by 
the Atlantic, its current began to flow backwards towards its fountains, so 
that the Gallic portion of the Netherland population was derived fiom the 
original race in its earlier wanderings and from the later and refluent tide 
coming out of Celtic Gaul. The modern appellation of the Walloons pomts 
to the aflSnity of their ancestors with the Gallic, Welsh, and Gaelic family.“ 
The Belgae were in many respects a superior race to most of their blood- 
aUies. They were, according to Ciesar’s testimony, the bravest of all the 
Celts. This may be in part attributed to the presence of several German 
tribes, who, at this period, had already forced their way across the Rhine, 
mingled their qualities with the Belgic mateiial, and lent an additional 
mettle to the Celtic blood. The heart of the country was thus inhabited by a 
Gallic race, but the frontiers had been taken possession of by Teutonic 
tribes. 


When the Cimbri and their associates, about a century before our era, made 
their memorable onslaught upon Rome, the early inhabitants of the Rhine 
island of Batavia, who were probably Celts, joined in the expedition,* A 
recent and tremendous inundation had swept away their miserable homes, 
and even the trees of the forests, and had thus rendered them still more 
dissatisfied with their gloomy abodes. The island was deserted of its 
population. At about the same period a civil dissension among the Chatti — 
a powerful German race within the Hercynian forest — ‘resulted in the 
expatriation of a portion of the people. The exiles sought a new home in the 
empty Rhine island, called it Bet-aww, or “good-meadow,” and were 
themselves called, thenceforward, Batavi, or Batavians. 


These Batavians, according to Tacitus, were the bravest of all the Germans. 
The Chatti, of whom they formed a portion, were a pre-eminently warlike 
race. “ Others go to battle,” says the historian, “ these go to war.” Their 
bodies were more hardy, their minds more vigorous, than those of other 


tribes. Then young men cut neither hair nor beard till they had slain an 
enemy. On the field of battle, in the midst of carnage and plimder, they, for 
the first time, bared their faces. The cowardly and sluggish, only, remained 
unshorn. They wore an iron ring, too, or shackle upon their necks until they 
had performed the same achievement, a symbol which they then threw 
away, as the emblem of sloth. The Batavians were ever spoken of by the 
Romans with entire respect. They conquered the Belgians, they forced the 
free Frisians to pay tribute, but they called the Batavians their friends.* The 
tax-gatherer never invaded their island Honourable alliance united them 
with the Romans. It was, however, the alliance of the giant and the dwarf. 
The Roman gained glory and empire, the Batavian gamed nothing but die: 
hardest blows. The Batavian cavalry became famous throughout the 
republic and the empire. They were the favourite troops of Ciesar, and with 


[* The remains found in tlie cairns, the Druidic altars of Walcheren, and 
names of placea sncli as Walcheren, Nimuegen, etc , are further evidence | 


p For fuller details of these and other Northern tribes, see the History of 
Borne, especially vol. V, chapters 7, 8, 16, 22 and vol. VII, book 2, chapter 
3] 


[° Zosimusf indeed reckons Batavia as part of the Roman empire, but the 
testimony of a Greek, writing in the fifth century, cannot be put in 
competition with that of Tacitus,’ who expressly says that it was not 
tributary, and always speaks of it as an independent state Tha Greek author 
probably drew the conclusion from the presence of Batavian cohorts in the 
impenal army, — Davies ] 
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reason, for it was their valour which turned the tide of battle at PharsaJia. 
From the death of Julius down to the times of Vespasian, tip Batavian 


legion was the imperial body guard, the Batavian island the basis of 
operations m the Roman wars with Gaul, Germany, and Britain. _ 


Beyond the Batavians, upon the north, dwelt the great Frisian family, 
occupying the regions between the Rhine and Ems. The Zuyder Zee and the 
Dollart, both caused by the terrific inundations of the thirteenth century, and 
not existing at this period, did not then interpose boundaries between 
kindred tribes. All formed a homogeneous nation of pure German oiigin. 


Thus, the population of the country was partly Celtic, partly German. Of 
these two elements, dissimilar in their tendencies and always difficult to 
blend, the Netherland people has ever been compounded.‘ A certain fatality 
of history has perpetually helped to separate still more widely these 
constituents, instead of detecting and stimulatmg the elective affinities 
which existed. Religion, too, upon all great historical occasions, has acted 
as the most powerful of dissolvents. Otherwise, had so many valuable and 
contrasted characteristics been early fused into a whole, it would be difficult 
to show a race more richly endowed by Nature for dominion and progress 
than the Belgo-Germanic people. 


Physically the two races resembled each other Both were of vast stature. 
The gigantic Gaul derided the Roman soldiers as a band of pigmies. The 
German excited astonishment by his huge body and muscular limbs. Both 
were fair, with fierce blue eyes, but the Celt had yellow hair floating over 
his shoulders, and the German long locks of fiery red, which he even dyed 
with woad to heighten the favourite colour, and wore twisted into a war- 
knot upon the top of his head. 


“jUI the Gauls are of very high stature,” saj’’s a soldier who fought under 
Julian (Ammianus Marcellinus/). “They are white, golden-haired, terrible in 
the fierceness of their eyes, greedy of quarrels, bragging and insolent. A 
band of strangers could not resist one of them in a brawl, assisted by his 
strong blue-eyed wife, especially when she begins, gnashmg her teeth, her 
neck swollen, brandishing her vast and snowy arms, and kicking with her 
heels at the same time, to deliver her fisticuffs, like bolts from the twisted 
strings of a catapult The voices of many are threatening and formidable. 
They are quick to anger, but quickly appeased. All are clean in their 
persons; nor among them is ever seen any man or woman, as elsewhere, 


This was about 636 B.C., noteworthy as the date of the accession of the 
young Josiah. Assyria was still powerful, and few could have foreseen its 
impending decline and fall. But it was not Assyria to which the prophet 
Jeremiah pointed as the executor of Yahveh’s judgment, nor yet (as many 
have supposed) the hordes of Scythian nomads, but a people or peoples of 
northern Arabia. Josiah, however, did not lose his composure. He had 
thrown himself into the arms of the priests, and the priests and prophets (not 
Jeremiah) combined to produce a law-book (our Deuteronomy has grown 
out of it), obedience to which might be expected to insure prosperity. 


The reform of the cultus, and the prohibition of more than the one 
sanctuary, were far-reaching measures which affected the daily life of every 
Israelite. We are even told (2 Kings xxiii. 15-20) that the reformation 
extended to Beth-el and the cities of Shimron, i.e., to the Negeb. This view 
of the narrator’s meaning is a solid result of criticism, and certainly the 
detail has no slight verisimilitude. The realm of Judah needed expansion, 
and what region could Josiah more reasonably covet than the Negeb, so 
dear to Israelite tradition ? Events proved, however, that a greater potentate 
also had designs upon it, viz., the king of Mizrim. We do not know what 
race predominated at this time in the ancient Muzri, but we can hardly 
doubt the fact that the king of a territory adjoining the Negeb, who was at 
any rate more powerful than Josiah, went upon an expedition against 
Kidsham (i.e., Kadesh), or perhaps Cusham (i.e., Cusham-jerahmeel), and 
found his passage barred by Josiah. A battle took place in Maacath-migdol 
(if we rightly read the name), and the king of Judah was mortally wounded. 
AH Judah mourned. The people had lost a king, and were in danger of 
losing a faith. For the religious law book promising prosperity to the 
obedient, which they had accepted in deference to the king and the priests, 
to have been proved a delusion and a snare. 


JOSIAH S SUCCESSORS AND THE KING OF MIZRAIM 


Thus the power most dreaded by Judah is once more the North Arabian 
Mizrim, though the race which now predominated in Mizrim had, perhaps, 
only lately arrived there. The late editor of Kings, howevei’, confounded 
Mizrim with Mizraim (Egypt), and represented the king whom Josiah 


squalid in ragged garments. At all ages they are apt for military service. The 
old man goes forth to the fight with equal strength of breast, with limbs as 
hardened by cold and assiduous labour, and as contemptuous of all dangers, 
as the young. Not one of them, as in Italy is often the case, was ever known 
to cut off his thumbs to avoid the service of Mars.” 


EAHLY FORMS OF GOVERNMENT AND RELIGION 


The polity of each race differed widely from that of the other. The 
government of both may be said to have been republican, but the Gallic 
tribes were aristocracies, in which the influence of clanship was a 
predominant feature; while the German system, although nominally regal, 
was in reality democratic. In Gaul were two orders, the nobility and the 
priesthood, while the people, says Caesar,® were all slaves. The knights or 
nobles were all , EAch went forth to battle, followed by his dependents, 
while a chief of all the clans was appointed to take command during the 
war. ihe prmce or chief governor was elected annually, but only by the 
nobles. 
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The people had no rights at all, and were glad to assign themselves as slaves 
to any noble who was strong enough to protect them. In peace the druids 
exercised the main functions of government. They decided all 
controversies, civil and criminal. To rebel against their decrees was 
punished by exclusion from the sacrifices — a most terrible 
excommunication, through which the criminal was cut off from all 
intercourse with his fellow creatures. 


With the Germans the sovereignty resided in the great assembly of the 
people. There were slaves, indeed, but in small number, consisting either of 
prisoners of war or of those unfortunates who had forfeited their liberty in 
games of chance. Their chieftains, although called by the Romans princes 
and kings, were, in reality, generals chosen by universal suffrage. All state 
affairs were in the hands of this fierce democracy. The elected chieftains 
had rather authority to persuade than power to command. 


The Gauls were an agricultural people. They were not without many arts of 
life. They had extensive flocks and herds, and they even exported salted 
provisions as far as Rome. The truculent German {Ger-mann, Heer-mann, 
“war-man,”) considered carnage the only useful occupation, and despised 
agriculture as enervating and ignoble. It was base, in his opinion, to gain by 
sweat what was more easily acquired by blood. The Gauls built towns and 
villages. The German built his solitary hut where inclination prompted. 
Close neighborhood was not to his taste 


In their system of religion the two races were most widely contrasted. The 
Gauls were a priest-ridden race. Their druids ‘ were a dominant caste, 
presiding even over civil affairs, while m religious matters their authority 
was despotic. What were the prmciples of their wild theology will never be 
thoroughly ascertained, but we know too much of its sanguinary rites. The 
imagination shudders to penetrate those shaggy forests, ringmg with the 
death-shrieks of ten thousand human victims, and with the hideous hymns 
chanted by smoke and bloodstained priests to the savage gods whom they 
served. 


The German, in his simplicity, had raised himself to a purer belief than that 
of the sensuous Roman or the superstitious Gaul. He believed in a single, 
supreme, almighty God, AU-Vater or All-Father. This divinity was too 
sublime to be mcarnated or imaged, too infinite to be enclosed in temples 
buUt with hands. Such is the Roman’s testimony to the lofty conception of 
the German. The fantastic intermixture of Roman mythology with the 
gloomy but modified superstition of romanised Celts was not favourable to 
the simple character of German theology. Within that little river territory, 
amid those obscure morasses of the Rhine and Schelde, three great forms of 
religion — the sanguinary superstition of the druid, the sensuous 


polytheism of the Roman, the elevated but dimly groping creed of the 
German — stood for centuries, face to face, until, havmg mutually debased 
and destroyed each other, they all faded away m the pure light of 
Christianity. 


[* The druids have been a source of much controversy Their practice of 
human sacrifice has been debated. G Dottmv notes that “Sacrifices were, m 
their origin, human sacrifices.” In 94 B.o the Roman senate forbade them 
and by 19 b c they would seem to have disappeared. Alexander Bertrand“ 
says : “It is impossible to deny, after a well-digested study of the texts, that 
human sacrifices had been very popular before the Roman conquest and 
were in common use in many parts of Gaul and Germany. It is certain that 
the druids not only tolerated but authorised by their presence these 
sacrifices, though m Ireland, the most druidic country of all, liturgic human 
sacrifice was unknown.” He claimS that human sacrifice antedated the 
druids in Gaul and that they were not to blame for it. As for their functions 
Dottin does not credit them with civil authority, but sets them doivn as 
“soothsayers, pnests, professors, magicians, and physicians ” He doubts the 
frequently advanced theory that Celtic monasteries were an outPTowth of 
druidic communities. ] 
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Thus contrasted were Gaul and German in religious and political systCTM. 
The difference was no less remarkable in their social characteristics. The 
Gaul was singularly unchaste. The marriage state was almost imknown. 
Man y tribes lived in most revolting and mcestuous concubinage; brethren, 
parents, and children having wives in common. The German was loyal as 
the Celt was dissolute. Alone among barbarians, he contented himself with 
a single wife, save that a few dignitaries, from motives of policy, were 


permitted a larger number. On the marriage day the German offered 
presents to his bride — not the bracelets and golden necklaces with which 
the Gaul adorned his fair-haired concubine, but oxen and a bridled horse, a 
sword, a shield, and a spear — symbols that thenceforward she w^as to 
share his labours and to become a portion of himself. 


They differed, too, in the honours paid to the dead. The funerals of the 
Gauls were pompous. Both burned the corpse, but the Celt cast into the 
flames the favourite animals, and even the most cherished slaves and 
dependents of the master. Vast monuments of stone or piles of earth were 
raised above the ashes of the dead. Scattered relics of the Celtic age are yet 
visible throughout Europe, in these huge but unsightly memorials. 


The German was not ambitious at the grave. He threw neither garments nor 
odours upon the funeral pyre, but the arms and the war-horse of the 
departed were burned and buried with him. The turf was his only sepulchre, 
the memory of his valour his only monument. Even tears were forbidden to 
the men. “ It was esteemed honourable,” says the historian, “ for women to 
lament, for men to remember.” 


The parallel need be pursued no further. Thus much it was necessary to 
recall to the historical student concerning the prominent characteristics by 
which the two great races of the land were distmguished: characteristics 
which time has rather hardened than effaced. In the contrast and the 
separation lies the key to much of their history. Had providence permitted a 
fusion of the two races, it is possible, from their position, and from the 
geographical and historical link which they wmiild have afforded to the 
dominant tnbes of Europe, that a world-empire might have been the result, 
different in many respects from any which has ever arisen. Speculations 
upon ivhat might have been are idle. It is well, however, to ponder the many 
misfortunes resultmg from a mutual repulsion, which, under other 
circumstances and in other spheres, has been exchanged for mutual 
attraction and support. 


RELATIONS WITH ROME 


The earliest chapter in the history of the Netherlands was written by their 
conqueror. Celtic Gaul is already in the power of Rome; the Belgic tribes, 


alarmed at the approaching danger, arm against the universal t3rrant. 
Inflammable, quick to strike, but too fickle to prevail against so powerful a 
foe, they hastily form a league of almost every clan. At the first blow of 
Csesar’s sword, the frail confederacy falls asunder like a rope of sand. The 
tnbes scatter in all directions. Nearly all are soon defeated, and sue for 
mercy. The Nervii, true to the German blood m their veins, swear to die 
rather surrender. They, at least, are worthy of their cause. Csesar advances 
against them at the head of eight legions. Drawn up on the banks of the 
Sambre, they await the Roman’s approach. Eight veteran Roman legions, 
with the world’s victor at their head, are too much for the brave but 
undisciplined Nervii.* 


[* The full account of this battle in Caesar’s own words will be found in vol 
V, chapter 28 1 
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They fought like men to whom life without liberty was a curse. They were 
not defeated, but exterminated. Of many thousand fighting men went home 
but five himdrcd Upon reaching the place of refuge where they had 
bestowed their women and children, Caisar found, after the battle, that there 
wore but three of their senators left alive. So perished the Nervii. Csesar 
commanded his legions to treat with respect the little remnant of the tribe 
which had just fallen to swell the empty echo of his glory, and then, with 
hardly a breathing pause, he proceeded to annihilate the Aduatici, the 
Menapii, and the Morini. 


Gaul being thus pacified, as, with sublime irony, he expresses himself 
concerning a country some of whose tribes had been annihilated, some sold 
as Slaves, and others hunted to their lairs like beasts of prey, the conqueror 


departed for Italy. Legations for peace from many German races to Rome 
were the consequence of these great achievements. Among others the 
Batavians formed an alliance with the masters of the world. Their position 
was always an honourable one. They were justly proud of paying no tribute, 
but it was, perhaps, becavise they had nothmg to pay. They had few cattle, 
they could give no hides and horns like the Frisians, and they were 
therefore allowed to furnish only their blood. From this time forth their 
cavalry, which was the best of Germany, became renowned in the Roman 
army upon every battle-field of Europe. 


It is melancholy, at a later moment, to find the brave Batavians 
distinguished in the memorable expedition of Germanicus to crush the 
liberties of their German kindred. They are forever associated with the 
sublime but misty image of the great Armuiius (Hermann), the hero, 
educated in Rome, and aware of the colossal power of the empire, who yet, 
by his genius, valour, and political adroitness, preserved for Germany her 
nationality, her purer religion, and perhaps even that noble language which 
her late-flowering literature has rendered so illustrious — but they are 
associated as enemies, not as friends. 


Galba, succeeding to the purple upon the suicide of Nero, dismissed the 
Batavian life-guards to whom he owed his elevation. He is murdered, Otho 
and Vitellius contend for the succession, while all eyes are turned upon the 
eight Batavian regiments. In their hands the scales of empire seem to rest. 
They declare for Vitellius, and the civil war begins. Otho is defeated; 
Vitellius acknowledged by senate and people. Fearing, like his 
predecessors, the imperious turbulence of the Batavian legions, he, too, 
sends them into Germany [70 an ]. It was the signal for a long and 
extensive revolt, which liad well-nigh overturned the Roman power in Gaul 
and Lower Germany. 


THE BATAVIAN HERO CIVILIS (70 A.D.) 


Claudius Civilis was a Batavian of noble race, who had served twenty-five 
3 ‘ears in the Roman armies. His Teutonic name has perished, for, like most 
savages who become denizens of a civilised state, he had assumed an 


appellation in the tongue of his superiors. He was a soldier of fortune, and 
had fou^t wherever the Roman eagles flew. After a quarter of a century’s 
service he was sent in chains to Rome, and his brother executed, both 
falsely charged with conspiracy. Such were the triumphs adjudged to 
Batavian auxiliaries. He escaped with life, and was disposed to consecrate 
what remained of it to a nobler cause. Civilis was no barbarian. Like the 
German hero Arminius, he had received a Roman education, and had 
learned tiie 
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degraded condition of Rome. He knew the infamous vices of her rulers; he 
retained an unconquerable love for liberty and for his own race 


By his courage, eloquence, and talent for political combinations, Civilis 
effected a general confederation of all the Netherland tribes, both Celtic and 
German. For a brief moment there was a united people, a Batavian 
commonwealth. The details of the levolt have been carefully preserved by 
Tacitus,* and form one of his grandest and most elaborate pictures. The 
battles, the sieges, the defeats, the indomitable spirit of Civilis, still flaming 
most brightly -when the clouds were darkest around him, have been 
described by the gi eat historian in his most powerful manner. 


The struggle was an unsuccessful one. After many victories and many 
overthrows, Civilis was left alone. The Gallic tribes fell off, and sued for 
peace. Vespasian, victorious over Vitellius, proved too powerful for his old 
comrade. Even the Batavians became weary of the hopeless contest, while 
fortune, after much capiicious hovering, settled at last upon the Roman side. 
The imperial commander Cerealis seized the moment when the cause of the 
Batavian hero was most desperate to send emissaries among his tribe. These 


intrigues had their effect. The fidelity of the people was sapped. But the 
Batavian was not a man to be crushed, nor had he lived so long m the 
Roman service to be outmatched in politics by the barbarous Germans. He 
was not to be sacrificed as a peace-off ermg to revengeful Rome. Watching 
from be-yond the RWe the progress of defection and the decay of national 
enthusiasm, he determinecl to be beforehand with those who were now his 
enemies. He accepted the offer of negotiation from Cerealis. The Roman 
general was eager to grant a full pardon, and to re-enlist so brave a soldier 
in the service of the empire. 


A colloquy was aweed upon The bridge across the Nabalia was broken 
asunder in the middle, and Cerealis and Civilis met upon the severed sides. 
The placid stream by ivhich Roman enterprise had connected the waters of 
the Rhme with the Lake of Flevo, flowed between the imperial commander 
and the rebel chieftain. 


Here the story abruptly termmates. The remainder of the Roman’s narrative 
is lost, and upon that broken bridge the form of the Batavian hero 
disappears forever. His name fades from history not a syllable is known of 
his subsequent career, everything is buried in the profound oblivion which 
now steals over the scene where he was the most imposmg actor. 


The soul of Civdis had proved insufficient to animate a whole people; yet it 
was rather owing to position than to any personal inferiority that his name 
did not become as illustrious as that of Arminius. The German patriot was 
neither braver nor wiser than the Batavian, but he had the infinite forests of 
his fatherland to protect him. Every legion which plunged into those 
unfathomable depths was forced to retreat disastrously, or to perish 
miserably. Civilis was henmed in by the ocean; his country, long the basis 
of Roman military operations, was accessible by river and canal. The 
patriotic spirit which he had for a moment raised had abandoned him; his 
allies had deserted him; he stood alone and at bay, encompassed by the 
hunters, with death or surrender as his only alternative. 


The contest of Ciyilis with Rome contains a remarlmble foreshadowing of 
the future conflict with Spain, through which the Batavian republic, fifteen 
craturies later, was to be founded. The characters, the events, the am- 
phibious battles, desperate sieges, slippery alliances, tie traits of generosity, 


audacity, and cruelty, the generous confidence, the broken faith, seem so 
closely to repeat themselves that history appears to present the selfsame 
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drama played over and over again, with but a change of actors and of 
costume. There is more than a fancifiil resemblance between Civilis and 
William the Silent, two heroes of ancient German stock, who had learned 
the arts of war and peace in the service of a foreign and haughty world- 
empire. Determination, concentration of purpose, constancy m calamity, 
elasticity almost preternatural, self-denial, consummate craft in political 
combinations, personal fortitude, and passionate patriotism were the heroic 
elements in both. The ambition of each was subordinate to the cause which 
he served. Both refused the crown, although each, perhaps, contemijlated, 
in the sequel, a Batavian realm of which he would have been the inevitable 
chief. Both offered the throne to a Gallic prince, for Classicus was but the 
prototype of Anjou, as Brinno of Brederode, and neither was destmed, in 
this world, to see his sacrifices crowned with success. 


The characteristics of the two great races of the land portrayed themselves 
in the Roman and the Spanish struggle with much the same colours. The 
Southrons, inflammable, petulant, audacious, were the first to assault and to 
defy the imperial power in both revolts, while the inhabitants of the 
northern provinces, slower to be aroused, but of more enduring wrath, were 
less ardent at the commencement, but, alone, steadfast at the close of the 
contest. In both wars the southern Celts fell away from the league, their 
courageous but corrupt chieftains having been purchased with imperial gold 
to bring about the abject submission of their followers; while the German 
Netherlands, although eventually subjugated by Rome, after a desperate 
struggle, were successful in the great conflict with Spain, and trampled out 


of existSice every vestige of her authority. The Batavian republic took its 
rank among the leading powers of the earth; the Belgic provinces remained 
Roman, Spanish, Austrian property. 


TALL OF ROME AND RISE OF THE FRANKISH EMPIRE 


Obscure but important movements in the regions of eternal twilight, 
revolutions, of which history has been silent, in the mysterious depths of 
Asia, outpourings of human rivers along the sides of the Altai Mountains, 
convulsions upheaving remote realms and unknown dynasties, shock after 
shock throbbing throughout the barbarian world, and dying upon the edge 
of civilisation, vast throes which shake the earth as precursory pangs to the 
birth of a new empire — as dying symptoms of the proud but effete realm 
which called itself the world, scattered hordes of sanguinary, grotesque 
savages pushed fiom their own homes, and hovering with vague purposes 
upon the Roman frontier, constantly repelled and perpetually reappearing in 
ever-increasing swarms, guided thither by a fierce instinct, or by mysterious 
laws — such are the well-known phenomena which preceded the fall of 
western Rome. Stately, externally powerful, although undermined and 
putrescent at the core, the death-stricken empire still dashed back the 
assaults of its barbarous enemies. 


Durmg the long struggle intervening between the age of Vespasian and that 
of Odoacer, during all the preliminary ethnographical revolutions which 
preceded the great people’s wandering, the Netherlands remained subject 
provinces. Their country was upon the highroad which led the Goths to 
Rome. Those low and barren tracts were the outlying marches of the em- 
pire. Upon that desolate beach broke Ihe first surf from the rising ocean of 
German freedom which was soon to overwhelm Rome. Yet, although the 
ancient landmarks were soon well-nigh obliterated, the Netherlands still 
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remained faithful to the empire, Batavian blood was still poured out for its 


encountered as Neku of Egypt ; he also confounded the place-name Migdol 
with Megiddo. It is not impossible that the enterprising Neku of Egypt 
really did interfere with the affairs of Syria, but, if so, it was hardly Josiah 
whom he had to deal with. It ajjpears to be clear from the Hebrew 
narratives, critically interpreted, that it was first the Mizrites and then the 
Babelites or Jerahmeelites {i.e., the peoples to which the Hebrew writers, 
archaising, apply these names) who interfered with southern Palestine. The 
Mizrite king is said to have deposed Josiah’s successor, Jehoahaz, after a 
reign of three months, and nominated a brother of Jehoahaz named Eliakim 
or Jehoiakim, as king (608 or 607 B.C.?). It was a short-lived suzerainty; 
another king, miscalled by the later editor the king of Babel (the name 
should be ” Jerahmeel “), appeared, and asserted his claim to the Negeb. 
Jehoiakim became his vassal, but after three years rebelled, preferring the 
old vassalage to the new. Apparently he died before a fresh invasion took 
place; it was his son Jehoiachin who, yielding to necessity, surrendered to 
the Jerahmeelite army, and together witli the principal citizens of Jerusalem, 
including the 
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prophet Ezekiel, was deported. A third soa of Josiah, named Mattaniah or 
Zedekiah, was appointed king by the conqueror. The early part of his reign 
was quiet, but the unenhghtened war party, wliich trusted in the oracles of 
its own prophets and in the promises of the king of Mizrim, forced the king 
to revolt, thus involving his people in the fate long foreseen by the prophet 
Jeremiah. The destruction of Jerusalem and the temple, and a second 
captivity, followed. The sons of Zedekiah were slain ; he himself was 
blinded. 


By the middle of the fourth century, the Pranks and Alamanni {AUe~ 
manner, “all-men”), a mass of united Germans, are defeated by the emperor 
Julian at Strasburg, the Batavian cavalry, as upon many other great 
occasions, saving the day for despotism. This achievement, one of the last 
in which the rinmc appears upon historic record, was therefore as 
triumphant for the valour as it was humiliating to the true fame of the 
nation. Their individuality soon afterwards disappears, the race having been 
partly exhausted in the Roman service, partly merged in the Frank and 
Frisian tribes who occupy the domains of their forefathers. 


For a century longer, Rome still retains its outward form, but the swarming 
nations are now m full career. The Netherlands are successively or 
simultaneously trampled by Franks, Vandals, Alani, Suevi, Saxons, 
Frisians, and even Slavs, as the great march of Germany to universal 
empire, which her prophets and bards had foretold, went majestically 
forward. The fountains of the frozen North were opened, the waters 
prevailed, but the ark of Christianity floated upon the flood. As the deluge 
assuaged, the earth had returned to chaos, the last pa^an empire had been 
washed out of existence, but the faltering infancy of Christian Europe had 
begun. 


After the wandermgs had subsided, the Netherlands are found with much 
the same ethnological character. The Frank dominion has succeeded tho 
Roman, the German stock preponderates over the Celtic, but the national 
ingredients, although in somewhat altered proportions, remam essentially as 
before The old Belgae, having become romanised in tongue and customs, 
accept the new empire of the Franks.’ That people, however, pushed from 
its hold of the Rhine by thickly-throngmg hordes of Gepidi, Quadi, 
Sarmate, Heruh, Saxons, Burgundiones, moves towards the south and west. 
As the empire falls before Odoacer, they occupy Celtic Gaul with the 
Belgian portion of the Netherlands, while the Frisians, into which ancient 
German tribe the old Batavian element has melted, not to be extinguished, 
but to renew its existence, the “ free Frisians,” whose name is synonymous 
with liberty, nearest blood relations of the Anglo-Saxon race, now occupy 
the northern portion, including the whole future European territory of the 
Dutch republic. 


The history of the Franks becomes, therefore, the history of the Netherlands 
The Frisians struggle, for several centuries, agamst their dominion, until 
eventually subjugated by Charlemagne. They even encroach upon the 
Franks in Belgic Gaul, who are determined not to yield their possessions. 
Moreover, the pious Merovmgian faineants desire to plant Christianity 
among the still pagan Frisians. Dagobert, son of the second Clotaire, 
advances agamst them as far as the Weser, takes possession of Utrecht, 
founds there the first Christian church in Friesland, and establishes a 
nominal dominion over the whole country. 


_ Yet the feeble Merovingians would have been powerless against rugged 
Friesland, had not them d3masty already merged in that puissant family of 
Brabant, which long wielded then power before it assumed their crown. It 
was Pepin of Henstal, grandson of the Netherlander, Pepin of Landen, who 
conquered the Frisian Radbod (692 a.d.), and forced him to exchange his 
royal for the ducal title. 


[‘We find also Bntons and Angles inhabiting Batavia, the former having 
probably taken refuge there from the hostility of tho Piets and Scots, the 
latter may. perhaps, have accompanied the expedition of Hengist and Horsa 
to Bngland, and remained there, instead of crossing the sea with their 
companions, acoordmg to Procopius.* — Davies *1 
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It was Pepin’s bastard, Charles the Hammer [Charles Martel], whose 
tremendous blows completed his father’s work. The new mayor of the 
palace soon drove the Frisian chief into submission, and even into 


Christianity. A biAop’s indiscretion, however, neutralised the apostolic 
blows of the mayor. The pagan Radbod had already immersed one of his 
royal legs in the baptisms font, when a thought struck him. 
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“Where are my dead forefathers at present’” he said, turning suddenly upon 
Bishop Wolfran. “In hell, with all other unbelievers,” was the imprudent 
answer. “Mighty well,” replied Radbod, removing his leg, “then will I 
rather feast with my ancestors in the halls of Woden, than dwell with your 
little starveling band of Christians in heaven.” 


Entreaties and threats were unavailing. The Frisian declined positively a rite 
which was to cause an eternal separation from his buried kindred, and he 
died, as he had lived, a heathen. His son, Poppo, succeedmg to the nominal 
sovereignty, did not actively oppose the introduction of Christianity among 
his people, but himself refused to be converted Rebelling against the Frank 
dominion, he was totally routed by Charles Martel m a great battle (750 A 
D.), and perished with a vast number of Frisians. 


The Christian dispensation, thus enforced, was now accepted by these 
northern pagans. The commencement of their conversion had been mainly 
the work of their brethren from Britam. The monk Wilfred was followed in 
a few years by the Anglo-Saxon W’|Uibrod. It was he who destroyed the 
images of Woden in Waleheren, abolished his worship, and founded 
churches in North Holland. Charles Martel rewarded him with extensive 
domains about Utrecht, together with many slaves and other chattels. Soon 
afterwards he was consecrated bishop of all the Frisians. Thus rose the 
famous episcopate of Utrecht. 


Another Anglo-Saxon, Winfred, or Boniface, had been ejjually active 
among his Frisian cousins. His crozier had gone hand in hand with the 
battle-axe. Boniface followed close upon the track of his orthodox coadjutor 
Charles. By the middle of the eighth century, some hundred thousand 
Frisians had been slaughtered, and as many more converted. The hammer 
which smote the Saracens at Tours was at last successful m beating the 
Netherlanders into Christianity. The labours of Boniface through Upper and 
Lower Germany were immense; but he, too, received great matenal 
rewards. He was created archbishop of Mainz, and, upon the death of 
WiUibrod, bishop of Utrecht. Faithful to his mission, however, he met, 


heroically, a martyr’s death at the hands of the refractory pagans at Dokkum 
[765 a d.]. Thus was Christianity established in the Netherlands 


Under Charlemagne, the Fiisians often rebelled, making common cause 
with the Saxons. In 785 a.d. they were, however, completely subjugated, 
and never rose again until the epoch of their entire separation from the 
Frank empue. Charlemagne left them their name of free Fiisians, and the 
property in their own land. The feudal system never took root in their soil. 
“The Frisians,” says their statute book, “shall be free, as long as the wind 
blows out of the clouds and the world stands.” They agreed, however, to 
obey the chiefs whom the Frank monarch should appoint to govern them, 
according to their own laws Those laws were collected, and are stiH extant 
The ver-nacular version of their Asega book contains their ancient customs, 
together with the Frank additions. The general statutes of Charlemagne 
were, of course, in vigour also; but that great legidator knew too well the 
importance attached by all mankind to local customs, to allow his imperial 
capitulars to interfere, unnecessarily, with the Frisian laws. 
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Thus again the Netherlands, for the first time since the fall of Rome, w»e 
united under one crown imperial. They had already been once united, in 
their slavery, to Rome Eight centuries pass away, and they are again united, 
in subjection, to Charlemagne The Netherlands, like the other provinces of 
the great monaich’s dominion, were governed by crown-appointed 
functionaries, military and judicial. In the northeastern or Frisian portion, 
however, the grants of land were never in the form of revocable benefices 
or feuds. With this important exception, the whole country shared the fate 
and enjoyed general organisation of the empire 


But Charlemagne came an age too soon The chaos which had brooded over 
Europe since the dissolution of the Roman world was still too absolute. It 
was not to be fashioned into permanent forms, even by his bold and 
constructive genius. When the great statesman died. Ins empire necessarily 
fell to pieces. Society had need of further dismtegration before it could 
begin to reconstruct itself locally. A new civilisation was not to be 
improvised by a smgle mind. When did one man ever civilise a people’ In 
the eighth and nmth centuries there was not even a people to be civilised 


Moreover, the Carloyingian race had been exhausted by producing a race of 
heroes like the Pepins and the Chaileses The realm was divided [in 843 
A.D. by the Treaty of Verdun], subdivided, at times partially reunited, like a 
family farm, among monarclis incompetent alike to hold, to delegate, or to 
resign the inheritance of the great warrior and lawgiver. 


Charles the Simple was the last Carlovmgian who governed Lotharingia mu 
hich were comprised most of the Netherlands and Friesland. 


The German monarch, Henry the Fowler, at that period called king of the 
Ea Franks, as Charles of the West Franks, acquired Lorraine by the Treaty 
of Bonn, Charles reserving the sovereignty over the kingdom during his 
htetime In 925 a.d. however, the Simpleton having been imprisoned and 
deposed by his oym subjects, the Fowler was recognised king of Lorraine. 


iiius the Js etherlands passed out of France into Germany, remainmff, still, 
provinces of a loose, disjointed empire. 


This IS the epoch in which the various dukedoms, earldoms, and other 
Netherlands became hcreditaiy. It was in the w wu’ ^ Chailes the Simple 
presented to Count Diik the territory of Holland, by letters patent. This 
narrow hook of land, destined, in future ages, to be the cradle of a 
considerable empire, stretching through both hemispheres, was, thenceforth, 
the inheritance of Dirk’s descendants. Historically, therefore, he is Dirk I, 
count of Holland. 


Of this small sovereign and his successors, the most powerful foe, for cen- 
tunes, was the bishop of Utrecht, the origin of whose greatness has been 
already indicated Of the other Netherland provinces, now hereditary, the 


LorUm?”rqfiM°nTt’ of Iothair, now the dukedom of 


Aorraine. 965 il uas divided into Upper and Lower Lorraine, of which the 
lower duchy alone belonged to the Netherlands. 


the coimts of Louvain, then occupying most of Brabant, obtamed a 
permanent hold of Lower Lorraine, and began to call diemselves dukes of 
Brabant. The same principle of locd SeSdence and isolation which created 
these dukes established the hereditary powCT?f the TOimts and barons who 
formerly exercised jurisdiction under tSm and others Jus arose sovereign 
counts of Namur, Hainault, Limburg SoSn dS xemburg and Gelderland, 
barons of Mechlin, marquises of Antwerp, and 


t’ See yols. VII, XI and XV | 
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others — all petty autocrats. The most important of all, after the house of 
Lorraine, were the earls of Flanders; for the bold foresters of Charles the 
Great had soon wrested the sovereignty of their little territory from his 
feeble descendants as easdy as Baldwin, with the iron arm, had deprived the 
bald Charles of his daughter. Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Overyssel, 
Groningen, Drenthe, and Friesland (all seven bemg portions of Friesland in 
a general sense), were crowded together upon a little desolate corner of 
Europe — an obscure fragment of Charlemagne’s broken empire They wore 
afterwards to constitute the United States of the Netherlands, one of the 
most powerM republics of history. Meantime, for century after century, the 
counts of Holland and the bishops of Utrecht were to exercise divided sway 
over the territory. 


Thus the whole country was broken into many shreds and patches of 
sovereignty. The separate history of such half-organised morsels is tedious 
and petty. Trifling d3masties, where a family or two were everything, the 
people nothing, leave little worth recording. Even the most devout of 
genealogists might shudder to chronicle the long succession of so many 
illustrious obscure. 


A glance, however, at the general features of the governmental system now 
established in the Netherlands, at this important epoch in the world’s 
history, will show the transformations which the country, in common with 
other portions of the western world, had undergone. 


GOVEHNMENT AND CIVILISATION OP FEUDAL TIMES 


In the tenth century the old Batavian and later Roman forms have faded 
away. An entirely new polity has succeeded. No great popular assembly 
asserts its sovereignty, as in the ancient German epoch; no generals and 
temporary kin‘ are chosen by the nation. The elective power had been lost 
under the Romans, who, after conquest, had conferred the administrative 
authority over their subject provinces upon officials appointed by the 
metropolis. The Franks pursued the same course. In Charlemagne’s time, 
the revolution is complete. Popular assemblies and popular election entirely 
vanish. Military, civU, and judicial officers — dukes, earls, marquises, and 
others — are all king’s creatures (Jmegten des konings, pueri regis), and so 
re-main, till they abjure the creative power, and set up their own. ‘The 
principle of Charlemagne, that his officers should govern according to local 
custom, helps them to achieve their own independence, while it preserves 
aU that is left of national liberty and law 


The counts, assisted by inferior judges, hold diets from time to time — 
thrice, perhaps, annually They also summon assemblies in case of war. 
Thither are called the groat vassals, who, in turn, call their lesser vassals, 
each armed with “a shield, a spear, a bow, twelve arrows, and a cuirass.” 
Such assemblies, convoked in the name of a distant sovereign, whose face 
his subjects had never seen, whose language they could hardly understand, 
were very different from those tumultuous mass-meetings, where boisterous 
freemen, armed with the weapons they loved the best, and arriving sooner 
or later, according to their pleasure, had been accustomed to elect their 


generals and magistrates and to raise them upon their shields The people are 
now governed, their rulers appointed by an invisible hand. Edicts, issued by 
a power, as it were, supernatural, demand implicit obedience. The people, 
acquiescing in their own annihilation, abdicate not only their political but 
their personal rights. The sceptre, stretched over realms so wide, requires 
stronger hands than those of degenerate Carlovingians. It breaks asunder. 
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Functionaries become sovereigns, with hereditary, not delegated, rit to 
own the people, to tax their roads and rivers, to take tithings ot their blood 
and sweat, to haiass them in all the relations of life. Thcie is no longer a 
metropolis to protect them from official oppression Power, the more 
subdivided, becomes the moie tyrannical. The sword is the only symbol of 
law, the cross is a weapon of offence, the bishop is a consecrated pirate, and 
every petty baron a burglar, while the people, alternately the prejr of duke, 
prelate, and seignor, shorn and butchered like sheep, esteem it happiness to 
sell themselves into slavery, or to huddle beneath the castle walls of some 
little potentate, for the sake of his wolfish protection Here they build 
hovels, which they smTound from time to time with palisades and muddy 
entrenchments; and here, m these squalid abodes of ignoianee and miseiy, 
the genius of liberty, conducted by the spirit of commerce, descends at last 
to awaken mankind from its sloth and cowardly stupor A longer night was 
to mtervene, however, before the dawn of day 


The crown-appointed functionaries had been, of course, financial officers. 
They collected the revenue of the sovereign, one-third of which slipped 
through their “gers mto then own coffers. Becoming sovereigns themselves, 
they retain these funds for their private emolument. Four principal sources 
yielded this revenue — royal domains, tolls and imposts, direct levies, and a 
pleasantry called voluntary contributions or benevolences. In addition to 
these supplies were also the proceeds of fines Taxation upon sin was, in 
those rude ages, a considerable branch of the revenue. The old Frisian laws 
consisted almost entirely of a discnmmating tariff upon crimes. Neaily all 


the misdeeds which man is prone to commit were punished by a money- 
bote only. Murder, larceny, arson, rape — all offences against the person 
were commuted for a definite price There were a few exceptions, such as 
parricide, which was followed by loss of inheritance; sacrilege and the 
murder of a master by a slave, which were punished with death. It is a 
natural inference that, as the royal treasury was enriched by these imposts, 
the sovereign would hardly attempt to check the annual harvest of iniquity 
by which his revenue was increased. Still, although the moral sense is 
shocked by a system which makes the ruler’s interest identical with the 
wickedness of his people and holds out a comparative immunity in evil 
doing for the rich, it was better that crime should be punished by money 
rather than not be punished at all 


Five centuries of isolation succeed. In the Netherlands, as throughout 
Europe, a thousand obscure and slender rills are slowly preparing the great 
stream of _ universal/ culture. Five dismal centuries of feudalism — during 
which period there is little talk of human right, little obedience to divine 
reason Rights there are none, only forces, and, in brief, three great forces, 
gradually arising, developing themselves, actmg upon each other, and upon 
the general movement of society. 


The sword— the first, for a time the only force-the force of iron. The 
“Jand’s master,” having acquired the property in the territory and in the 
people who feed thereon, distributes to his subalterns, often but a shade 
beneath him in power, portions of his estate, getting the use of their faithful 
swords m return. Vavasours subdivide again to vassals, eychanging land 
and caRle, human or other, against fealty, and so the iron chain of a military 
hierarchy, forged of mutually interdependent links, is stretched over each 
little Impregnable castles, here more numerous than in any other part 01 
Christendom, dot the level surface of the country. Mail-clad knights, with 
then loUowers, encamp permanently upon the soU. The fortim/tf* f->ble of 
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divine right is invented to sanction the system; superstition and ignorance 
give currency to the delusion. 


Thus the grace of God, having conferred the property in a vast portion of 
Europe upon a certam idiot in France, makes him competent to sell large 
fragments of his estate, and to give a divine, and, therefore, most 
satisfactory title along with them — a great convenience to a man who had 
neither power, wit, nor will to keep the property in his own hands So the 
Dirks of Holland get a deed from Charles the Simple, and, although the 
grace of God does not prevent the royal grantor himself from dying a 
miserable, discrowned captive, the conveyance to Dirk is none the less 
hallowed by almighty fiat. So tiw Roberts and Guys, the Johns and 
Baldwins, become sovereigns m Hainault, Brabant, Flanders, and other 
little districts, affecting supernatural sanction for the authority which their 
good swords have W’on and are ever ready to maintain. Thus organised, the 
force of iron asserts and exerts itself, Duke, count, seignor and vassal, 
knight and squiie, master and man swarm and struggle amain. A wild, 
chaotic, sanguinary scene. Here, bishop and baron contend, centuries long, 
murdering human creatures by ten thousands for an acre or two of swampy 
pasture; there, doughty families, hugging old musty quarrels to their heart, 
buffet each other from generation to generation; and thus they go on, raging 
and wrestling among themselves, with all the world, shrieking insane war- 
cries which no human soul ever understood — “red caps and black, white 
hoods and gray, Plooks and Cods, dealing destruction, building castles and 
burning them, tilting at tourneys, stealing bullocks, roasting Jews, robbing 
the highways, crusading — now upon Syrian sands against Paynim dogs, 
now in Frisian quagmires against Albigenses, Stedingers, and other heretics 
— plunging about in blood and fire, repenting, at icfle times, and paying 
their passage through purgatory with large slices of ill-gotten gams placed 
in the ever-extended dead-hand of the church; acting, on the whole, 
according to their kind, and so getting themselves civilised or exteiv 
minated, it matters little w’hich Thus they play their part, those energetic 
men-at-arms; and thus one great force, the force of iron, spins and expands 


OPERATIONS OP NEBUCHADKEZZAR 


It is true, the possibility must be allowed for, that the Arabians were but the 
helpers of the (true) Babylonians in their destructive operations, and that 
captives were carried away, partly to Babylon, partly into northern Arabia. 
It is at any rate difficult to believe that no captives of Judah at all went to 
Babylon. It is stated by the late Babylonian historian Berosus (if we may 
trust Josephus) that Nebuchadrezzar, who succeeded his father 
Nabopolassar after the destruction of Nineveh, conquered Egypt, Syria, 
Phoenicia and Arabia, from which countries he carried away captives. 
Egypt, however, Nebuchadrezzar cannot, apparently, be shown to have 
conquered, and the statement made by Berosus in another quotation of 
Josephus relative to the destruction of Jerusalem may not contain the whole 
truth. Inscriptions of Nebuchadrezzar are urgently wanted. At any rate, so 
fa^” as we can learn from the evidence producible by criticism from the 
Hebrew writings, the bulk of the captives went into northern Arabia, and 
the oppression of the Jews in Judah, wherever this is referred to, appears to 
have proceeded from Arabians. 


FALL OP judah; RISE OF A NEW JEWISH PEOPLE 


The events of the following period, however, are only known in a legendary 
form. The disciples of Jeremiah appear to have remembered that a Judahite 
was the first governor set up in the land of Judah, by which is probably 
meant the cities occupied by Judahites in the Negeb. Also that numerous 
fugitives escaped for a time into the land still known as Mizrim. Ezekiel 
was hardly in Babylonia, but in a northern Arabian territory; the text of 
Ezekiel which refers to ” the land of Chaldea ” has been manipulated. This 
prophet was one of the heroes of the monotheistic movement, but he did not 
confine himself, like Jeremiah, to denouncing the corrupt popular religion ; 
he saw that only by a strict organisation of the ritual could the people be 
trained to a pure worship of the one true God. His successors, nameless but 
influential men, carried on his work, the description of which, however, 
belongs rather to a history of the literature of Judaism than to a history of 
the Jews. 


itself, century after century, helping on, as it whirls, the great progrera of 
society towards its goal, wherever that may be. 


Another force — “the force clerical — the power of clerks, arises; the 
might of educated mind measuring itself against brute violence; a force 
embodied, as often before, as priestcraft — the strength of priests: craft 
meaning simply strength, in our old mother-tongue. This great force, too, 
develops itsefi variously, bemg sometimes beneficent, sometimes 
malignant, Pnesthood works out its task, age after age. now smoothing 
penitent deathbeds, consecrating graves, feeding the hungry, clothmg the 
naked, incarnating the Christian precepts, in an age of rapine and homicide, 
doing a thousand deeds of love and charity among the obscure and forsaken 
— deeds of which there shall never be human chronicle, but a leaf or two, 
perhaps, in the recording angel’s book; hivmg precious honey from the few 
flowers of gentle art whicE bloom upon a howlmg wilderness; holdmg up 
the light of science over a stormy sea; treasuring in convents and crypts the 
few fossils of antique learning which become visible, as the extinct 
Megatherium of an elder world reappears after the Gothic deluge; and now, 
careermg in hehn and hauberk with the other ruffians, bandying blows m 
the thickest of the fight, blasting with beU, book, and candle its trembling 
enemies, while sovereigns, at the head of armies, grovel in the dust and 
offer abject submission for the kiss of peace; exercising the same conjury 
over ignorant baron and cowardly hind, makmg the fiction of apostolic 
authority to bind and loose, as prolific in acres 
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as the other divine right to have and hold; thus the force of cultivated 
intellect, wielded by a chosen few and sanctioned by supernatural authority, 
becomes as potent as the sword. 


A third force, developing itself more slowly, becomes even more potent 
than the rest — the power of gold. Even iron yields to the more ductile 
metal. The importance of municipalities, enriched by trade, begins to be 
felt. Commerce, the mother of Netherland freedom, and, eventually, its 
destroyer — even as in all human history the vivifying becomes afterwards 
the dissolving principle — commerce changes insensibly and miraculously 
the aspect of society Clusters of hovels become towered cities; the green 
and gilded Hansa of commercial republicanism coils itself around the 
decaying trunk of feudal despotism Cities leagued with cities tliroughout 
and beyond Christendom — empire within empire — bind themselves 
closer and closer in the electric chain of human sympathy and grow 
stronger and stronger by mutual support. Fishermen and river raftsmen 
become ocean adventurers and merchant princes Commerce plucks up half- 
drovmed Holland by the locks and pours gold into her lap. Gold wrests 
power from iron Needy Flemish weavers become mighty manufacturers. 
Armies of workmen, fifty thousand strong, tramp through the swarming 
streets. Silk-makers, clothi-ers, brewers become the gossips of kings, lend 
their royal gossips vast sums, and bum the royal notes of hand in fires of 
cinnamon wood. Wealth brings strength, strength confidence. Learning to 
handle crossbow and dagger, the burghers fear less the baronial sword, 
finding that their own will cut as well, seeing that great armies — flowers 
of chivalry — can ride away before them fast enough at battles of spurs and 
other encounters Sudden riches beget insolence, tumults, civic broils. 
Internecine quarrels, horrible tumults stain the streets with blood, but 
education lifts the citizens more and more out of the original slough. They 
learn to tremble as little at priestcraft as at swordcraft, having acquired 
somethmg of each Gold in the end, unsanctioned by right divine, weighs up 
the other forces, supernatural as they are. And so, strugglmg along their 
appointed path, making cloth, making money, making treaties with great 
kingdoms, makmg war by land and sea, ringing great bells, waving great 
banners, they, too — these insolent, boisterous Wgh-ers — accomplish their 
work. 


Thus, the mighty power of the purse develops itself, and municipal liberty 
becomes a substantial fact — a fact, not a principle, for the old theorem of 
sovereignty remains undisputed as ever. Neither the nation, in mass, nor the 
citizens, in class, lay claim to human rights. All upper attributes — 


Alegislative, judicial, administrative — remain in the land-master’s breast 
alone. It IS an absurdity, therefore, to argue with Grotius*/ concerning the 
unknown antiquity of the Batavian republic. The republic never existed at 

all tiU the sixteenth century, and was only bom after long years of agony .6 


CHAPTER I 


THE FIRST COUNTS OF HOLLAND 
[843-1299 A.D ] 


As the seven united provinces of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friesland, 
Groningen, Overyssel, and Gelderland formed in the early ages of their 
history four distinct and separate states, to follow out minutely the annals of 
each would cause the thread of the subject to be perpetually broken off, and 
by diverting the attention into so many channels deprive it of any interest it 
might otherwise possess; and would moreover swell the work to such a 
magnitude as to render it unavailable to the general reader This is the less 
necessary, as, with some difference of detail, the general features of the 
constitution and governments of the Netherland states bear so strong a dmi- 
larity to each other that a perfect acquaintance with one will give a tolerably 
clear insight into all. We shall therefore confine our observations principally 
to Holland and Zealand, which, during the period now imder consideration, 
formed a state or county of itself; the prmce-bishop of Utrecht held that 
province, together with Groningen and Overyssel, as a fief of the German 
Empire, acknowledging the sovereignty of the archbishop of Cologne in 
spiritual matters. Friesland will often present itself to our notice as a subject 
of contention between the bishops of Utrecht and the counts of Holland, and 
retaining its independence against both, under a podestate ctf its own 
choosing. 


Gelderland formed a part of the empire of Germany imtil the year 1002, 
when the emperor Henry II made it a separate county, feudatory to the 
empire; Otto, the first count, coming into possession of Zutphen also, by his 
marriage with Sophia, heiress of that county. Gelderland was rais to a 
duchy in 1337 by Louis VII of Bavaria, emperor of Germany. 
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THE PERIODS OF DUTCH HISTORY 


The history of Holland thus divides itself into four periods e ‘ the firat 
extending from the end of the ninth century, the time of its erection into a 
separate county, to the year 1428, when it became annexed to a great 
portion of the other states of the Netherlands, under Philip the Good, duke 
of Burgundy: the government of the princes of the house of Burgundy and 
Austria will form the second period, ending in 1579, when the Union of 
Utrecht laid the foundation of the republic of the Seven United Provinces. 


It 13 here that the histoiy of Holland has been generally considered to 
begin; and from this epoch it is supposed her birth as a free and commercial 
country is to be dated. No idea, however, can be more erroneous; Holland 
was no Pallas among nations, startmg at once mto vigour and maturity, 
exempt from the errors and trials of youth; it was not the mere act of revolt 
from Spain that made her a nation of heroes, statesmen, legislators, and 
merchants, such as we then find her She had been formeil by long years of 
experience, by long ages of endurance. The strength which enabled her to 
cope with a power so infinitely superior to her own had been mfused by 
continued enjoyment of equal laws, constitutional rights, and prescriptive 
franchises. It was not to enforce the fanciful theory of a constitution, not to 
create new rights, new laws, new liberties, that the Dutch threw off their 
allegiance to theu sovereign, but to preserve those which they had been 
constantly assertmg, and jealously defending, smee the accession of the 
house of Burgundy, more than a hundred years before, and the war of 
independence was the end, not the hegmning of the contest— the desperate 


extremity to which they were unwillingly driven by the obstinacy and 
cruelty of Philip II, not a scheme devised for their own aggrandisement The 
separation of Holland from Spain involved but a slight change m her 
internal government, the essential principles of which had already existed 
for centuries; and though the extension of liberty obtained by this event did 
undoubtedly tend to the vast improvement of her commerce, yet it is 
equally certaui that, after the decay of the Italian republics, Holland 
excelled all the rest of the world except Flanders and Brabant, as well in 
commerce and navigation as in agriculture and manufactures 


The union of Utrecht may therefore be properly considered as the 
commencement of the third period, which extends to the year 1747, when a 
radical change was effected m the constitution of Holland, then rendered 
monarchical m fact, though not in name, by the creation of a stadholderate, 
hereditary in the male and female line 


The foiuth short and mournful era is comprised between 1747 and 1795, 
when the provinces were subjugated by the arms of the French Republic. 
Durmg this time, but feeble and evanescent scintillations of the ancient 
Dutch spirit appear. The whole nation, divided into two factions, the orange 
and republican, sacrificed with one accord the welfare of the 
commonwealth to the rage of party spmt 


Thus enfeebled and tottering, HoUand required no seer to foretell that 


[* Blok = divides the history of the Dutch people into seven periods 1st, the 
penod of the most ancient tunes, ending with the complete development of 
the feudal states in the fourteenth century , 2nd, the penod of Burgundian 
power, ending in the last half of the sixteenth century , 3rd, the period of the 
Eighty Years* War, ending in 1648 , 4th, the period of the republic, which 
fell in 1795 , 5th, the transition period of French influence until 1815 , 6th, 
the period of the kingdom of the United Netherlands until 1880 , 7th, the 
period of the history of Holland after the separation from Belgium ] 
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her Ides were come. Prussia, England, and France each struck a death-blow 
at her heart, but she covered herself with her robe as she fell— science, the 
arts, and the venerable relics of her ancient institutions veiled from h uman 
eyes the extremity of her degradation The civilised world, her jealous rivals 
themselves, mourned over her fate. Mocked with the name of an 
independent republic, deluded with the shadow of a free constitution, 
Holland found her treasury drained by French extortion, her commerce 
made subservient to French interests, and her government framed and 
changed according to the fanciful models of French politicians. With the 
invasion of the year 1795, therefore, her history closes, since she appears no 
more on tho theatre of Europe as a free commonwealth 


Her regeneration, as a limited monarchy, in 1813, is the beginning of a new 
era. 


HOLLAND AS A GERMAN FIEF 


Before the end of the eighth century, Charlemagne had finally united the 
whole kingdom of Friesland to the Christian church. The last Iring , 
Gundebold, grandson of Radbod, was slain in the famous expedition of this 
monarch against the Saracens m Spam: and from that time Friesland was 
governed by counts and dukes appomted by the emperor, and afterwards by 
hia son Louis the Pious. On the division of the empire in 843 made after the 
death of Louis, between his three sons, Lothair, Ludwig the German, and 
Charles, surnamed the Bald, Ludwig received that portion of the Netherlan‘ 
which lies on the right of the Rhine, while the provinces between that river 
and the Maas and Schelde were allotted to the emperor Lothair. 


The situation of these countries lendered them peculiarly obnoxious to the 
incursions of the Danes or Normans, for three centuries the terror and 
scourge of Europe, and it was probably with the view of erectmg a barrier 
against their assaults that Ludwig the German granted to Dirk,‘ one of the 
counts in Friesland, and to his heirs, the forest of Wasda. The Danes, 
however, continued to harass Friesland as before, sometimes plundering the 


country, and levying heavy contributions on the inhabitants; sometimes 
making transient settlements there, and forcing the sovereigns to surrender 
to them possession of different portions of it. Charles III of France, 
surnamed the Fat, having become master of the whole of the empire of 
Charlemagne, found himself obliged to purchase their absence from 
Germany by the gift of a large sum of money, and the cession of the whole 
of Friesland to Godfrey, their king (883), by which act Gerulf, the son of 
Count Dirk, be-came a subject of the Dane. The death of Godfiey, who was 
treacherously assassinated, two years after, by order of Charles, restored 
Gerulf to his allegiance under the emperor of Germany, and he received 
from Amulf, successor to the empire, after the deposition of Charles the Fat, 
the lands | 3 dng between the Rhine and Zuithardershage 


Gerulf was the father of that Dirk whom the Hollanders reckon as their first 
count, probably because he was the first who possessed the monastery of 
Egmond, whence nearly aU the documents relating to their early history are 
drawn. From him, the line of succession and the thread of history continue 
unbroken. 


The time of the foundation of the coimty of Holland is involved in great 
obscurity, and we will not enter into the tedious discussion as to whether it 
should be fixed in 863, or in the year 922, For the former date we have the 


[‘ The name is also given as Dietrich, Theodenc, end Theodore. | 
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authority of Melis Stoke, 6 Bcka,«* Barlandus,® Meyer,/ and numerous 
others; mwhile Buchelius,/ the annotator of the Chronide of Beka, and 
Wagenaar^ insist upon the latter. 


TUB FIRST DIRKS, MV (912-1049) 


To the lands which Coimt Dirk already held, Charles IV of France, 
surnamed the Simple, added the abbey of Egmond, with its dependencies, 
from Zuithardershage to Kinnem. By the cession which this prince made to 
the 


emperor Henry I of the whole kingdom of Lorraine, these lands, as well as 
the remainder which Count Dirk possessed, became a fief of Germany in 
974. Nothing further is known of Dirk than that he built a church of wood at 
Egmond, dedicated to St. Adelbert, and founded there a convent of nuns. 
The time of his death is uncertain, but it is generally supposed to have 
occurred in the year 923. 


Hardly had Dirk II established himself in the government after the death of 
his father, when he was obliged to march against his rebellious subjects in 
West Friesland, whom he overcame, and forced to return to obedience. He 
had by his wife, Hildegarde, two sons, of whom the younger, Egbert, 
became archbishop of Treves, and the elder, Arnold, married Luitgarde, 
sister of Theophano, the wife of Otto II, emperor of Germany (983). The 
empress Theophano, after the death CouHT Dirk II of her husbaud, and 
during the 


(From a manoBcnpt at Egmond) minority of her son, Otto III, enjoyed a 
large share m the administration of the empire; and her alliance with the 
family of the count of Holland induced her to use her influence over the 
mind of the young emperor, to obtain for Dirk a grant of all those states as 
an hereditary fief which he had hitherto enjoyed m usufruct only. Dirk II 
died in 988. 


The grant of Otto III rendered it unnecessary that Arnold should obtain the 
emperor’s confirmation of his authority, and the succession henceforward 
passed in the regular line, without any intervention of the imperial 
sovereignty, nor did the emperors ever interfere in the slightest degree in the 


internal government of the county; in process of time, indeed, the counts of 
Holland so far freed themselves from the ties of feudal allegiance that it 
became at length a matter of dispute whether or not Holland owed fealty to 
the emjpire at all. Arnold’s short reign of five years was spent in continual 
waifare with his rebellious subjects of West Friesland, by whom he was 
slain m a battle fought near the village of Winkel (993). He left two sons, of 
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whom the younger, Siward, or Sigefrid, is said to have been the founder of 
the noble and illustrious house of Brederorle. 


Dirk III succeeded his father when only twelve years of age, the 
government being administered during his minority by his mother Luitgarde 
In the year 1010 the Normans agam made an irruption into Friesland, 
defeated the Hollanders who opposed their passage, and advanced as far as 
Utrecht. This is the last time we hear of any mvasion by the Normans of 
either Holland or Friesland. 


WAES WITH UTRECHT, FLANDERS, AND THE EMPIRE 


In the year 937 the emperor Otto I of Germany had granted to Baldric, then 
bishop of Utrecht, the privilege of coining money. By Ansfrid, the do-main 
of Utrecht had been brought close to the territories of the counts of Holland, 
over the whole of which, likewise, the church of Utrecht had a spiritual 
jurisdiction, and this furnished the bishops with a pretext for laying claim to 
the temporal sovereignty of the county. Hence arose disputes of a nature 
easily exasperated into hostilities. 


In order to provide a barrier against the encroachments of this restless 
neighbour, Dirk built and fortified the celebrated town of Dordrecht, in 
1015, which became, and long remained, the capital of the county, and ever 


The facts relating to the revival of the Jewish people in their own land are 
difficult to ascertain. Our most trustworthy records are the prophecies of 
Haggai and Zechariah (i.-viii.). From these we learn that Zerubbabel (this 
form of the name is hardly original), the civil head of the Judahite 
community, laid the foundation of the temple, and with him we hear of the 
high priest Jeshua as stirring up the people to the work of rebuilding. There 
are also traces of ambitious hopes of the recovery of the national 
independence through Zerubbabel. Whether the chronological 


A CKITICAL SURVEY 25 


statements of these books in their present forms can be relied upon is more 
doubtful, while to restore to some extent the original forms of the Books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah requires a keen criticism such as has only lately been 
begun. So much, however, is plain that our ideas of this period require not a 
little reconstruction. The chief opponents of the Jews in Judah were not 
“Samaritans,” but Shimronites (i.e., the mixed population of the Negeb) and 
Arabians, and there is reason to suspect that the historical and geographical 
framework of both books was originally such as we should expect from the 
prominence of the northern Arabians in the destruction of Jerusalem. 


CYRUS; AND THE LIBERATION 


That the liberator of the Jewish captives was Cyrus, is at first sight 
plausible, but no mention occurs in the extant inscriptions of Cyrus of any 
restoration of exiles to their native land, nor do the prophecies of Haggai 
and Zechariah appear to presuppose any such restoration on a large scale. It 
is very possible, however, that some Jewish exiles had returned from 
northern Arabia before the surrender of Babylon to Cyrus, and, indeed, that 
Haggai and Zechariah exercised their ministry before that event. Ezekiel 
(vi. 4) expects the captivity of Judah to last only forty years, and part of his 
book is occupied by a kind of programme for the restored theocracy. There 
is also a tradition (2 Kings xxv. 27) that a Babelite (Jerahmeelite) king 


afterwards held the first rank in the assembly of the states. Here he levied 
tolls upon all vessels passing up or down the Waal. 


The emperor commanded Gottfried, duke of Lorraine, to assist the bishop m 
expelling Dirk from the fortress of Dordrecht. Gottfried, in obedience to his 
oiders, assembled a large body of troops, accompanied by the bishops of 
Cologne, Cambray, Li6ge, and Utrecht, with their forces. In the engagement 
which ensued in 1018 an event, singular as unexpected, turned the fortune 
of the day in favour of the Hollanders, and saved the infant state from the 
destruction which appeared inevitable: the battle was at the hot-test, and the 
Hollanders were defending themselves bravely, but almost hopelessly, 
against superior numbers, when suddenly a voice was heard cry-ing, “Fly, 
fly.” None could tell from whence the sound proceeded, and it was therefore 
interpreted by the troops of Lorraine as a warning from heaven: their rout 
was instantaneous and complete. Dirk concluded his long and troubled 
reign of thirty-four years by a pilgrimage to the Holy Land; he died 1039, 
soon after his return, and was buried in the church of Egmond, leaving 
behind him a high reputation for valour and ability. 


In the reign of Dirk IV began the first of a long series of dissensions 
between the counts of Holland and Flanders concerning the possession of 
Walcheren, and the other islands of Zealand, west of the Schelde. The 
Flemings claimed these territories in virtue of a grant (1007) made by the 
emperor Henry II to Baldwin IV, sumamed Longbeard, count of Flanders, 
while the Hollanders insisted on a prior right, conferred by the gift of Lud- 
wig the German, m the year 868, to Dirk, the first count of Holland. 
Baldwin, fifth son and successor of Baldwm Longbeard, undertook a hostile 
expedition into Friesland and returned victorious. The bishop of Utrecht, 
taking advantage of the embarrassment, induced the emperor Heipy III to 
lend him his assistance in regaining possession of those lands about the 
Merwe and Rhme, of which he maintained that Count Dirk II had unjustly 
deprived his predecessor. 


The emperor, at the head of a numerous army, sailed down the river to 
Dordrecht, which he forced to surrender, as well as other towns. He was 
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not able long to retain these places, Dirk having formed an alliance with 
Gottfried of Lorraine 


The emperor was obliged to retreat to Utrecht, pursued by Dirk and a small 
band of troops, who so harassed the rear of his army that Henry with 
difficulty succeeded in reaching the city in safety. His departure left Dirk at 
liberty to regain possession of all the torritor} he had lost, which, however, 
he was not destined to enjoy long in peace. While passing unguardedly 
through a narrow street, he received a wound from a poisoned arrow, shot 
by an unknown hand, and died within three days in January, 1049. Dirk 
died unmarried, and was succeeded by his brother. 


FLORIS I TO TV (1049-1235) 


The reign of Floris [or Florence], like that of his predece&sors, was 
rendered turbulent and unhappy by the restless jealousy and enmity of the 
bishop of Utrecht. In the year 105.8, William I, who then filled this see, 
formed a confederacy against Floris, and the united armies, accompanied by 
some troops of the empire, invaded the county of Holland. Floris, 
despairing of being able to withstand so overwhelming a force, had 
recourse to stratagem, much in use in the warfare of early ages. In a field 
near Dordrecht, where his forces were drawn up to await the attack, he 
caused pits to be dug and lightly covered with turf, into which several of the 
enemies’ horse, when advancing briskly, as if to certain victoiy, suddenly 


fell, and being unable to extricate themselves, the whole army was thrown 
into the utmost confusion; at this moment Coimt Floris led forward his 
troops, and as they met with scarcely any resistance, the issue of the battle 
was decisive in their favour, sixty thousand of the aUied troops were slain, 
and the governor of Gelderland, the count of Louvain, and the bishop of 
Liege made prisoners. 


A like success attended the arms of the count in a second invasion, by the 
archbishop of Cologne, the markgraf of Brandenburg, and the lord of 
Cuyck, whom he defeated and put to flight in an obstinate and murderous 
battle, fought near the village of lower Hemert. Wearied with the combat, 
Count Flons fell asleep under a tree, not far from the scene of action, when 
the lord of Cuyck, havmg reassembled his scattered soldiers, returned, and 
surprising hm thus defenceless, put him to death with a great number of his 
followers. He did not, however, venture to attack the main body of the 
army, which retired in safety 


Dirk V, being a child of tender years at the time of his father’s death, WM 
placed under the guardianship of his mother, Gertrude of Saxony. She had 
conducted the administration scarcely two years, when she contracted a 
second marriage with Eobert, the younger son of Baldwin V, of Flanders 
(sumamed from this alliance the Frisian), and in conjunction with the 
nobles conferred on hun the government of the county during the minority 
of her 


In May, 1064, a ^ant was made to the bishop of Utrecht in the name of of 
the county west of the Vlie, and about the Rhine, with the abbey of E/ond, 
besides Bodegrave, from which Dirk III had vassal of the bishop of 
Utrecht], 


The bishop, having gained Gottfried, duke of Lorraine, to his alliance, 
government of Holland, as a fief of the bishopric, “ against his enemies. 
Being defeated m a severe battle, he was forced to take refuge in Ghent. 
Holland 
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and Friesland submitted to Gottfried. He founded the city of Delft, where, 
after having governed the country for about four years with great harshness 
and severity, he was assassinated. 


His death was followed in the same year, 1075, by that of William, bishop 
of Utrecht. Conrad, successor to the see, assumed, likewise, the government 
of Holland. The Hollanders, unable to endure with patience the episcopal 
yoke, earnestly desired the restoration of their lawful sovereign, and Robert 
the Frisian, being in tranquil possession of Flanders, found hims elf at 
liberty to assist his adopted son in the enterprise he now formed for this 
purpose. William the Conqueror, then king of England, who had married 
Matilda, sister of Robert the Frisian, sent some vessels to their assistance. 


The whole of the bishop’s fleet was either captured or dispersed, and the 
bishop renounced all claim to the states of the count of Holland, and 
restored all the conquests made by himself or his predecessors. The 
inhabitants jojdully took the oath of allegiance to Count Dirk V. He died in 
1091, hav-ing governed the county fifteen years after his restoration, 
leaving only one son. 


In the reign of Floris II, surnamed the Fat, the whole of Europe was 
inflamed with the desire of rescuing the tomb of the Redeemer from the 
hands of the infidels The effects of the Crusades on Holland were, for some 
time at lept, comparatively slight; for though we find the names of several 
of her nobility numbered in the ranks of the crusaders, and among them 
those of Arkel and Brederode, the most powerful and illustrious in the state, 
yet, whether that the mercantile habits of the people rendered them 
unwilling to engage in war, except some tangible advantage were to be 


gained by it, or that their constant hostilities with the bishops of Utrecht had 
placed the chuich in such an unfavourable point of view, certain it is that the 
enthusiasm was neither so higlily wrought nor so wddely diffused as among 
the other peoples of Europe, and particularly the neighbouring county of 
Flanders. 


Floris the Fat ended his tranquil reign of thirty years in the spring of 


1121 


Duk VI, being too young at the time of his father’s death to undertake the 
management of affairs, his mother, Petronella, was appointed governess 
during his minority — a woman of extraordmary courage, sagacity, and 
ambition. She took up arms in the cause of her brother, Lothair of Saxony, 
against the emperor Henry V, with whom he was at war; and Henry, 
although he invaded Holland with a powerful army, found considerable 
difficulty m forcing her to acknowledge feudal allegiance to him. The 
election of Lothair to the throne of Germany at length put an end to the 
enmity between the emperors and the counts of Holland, which had now 
subsisted, with the inter-1 yF — vot ¥ ttt tt 
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mission only of the short alliance between Floris the Fat and Henry V, for 
more than a century. ,j-j.j1.1. 


In this reign, Holland was already sufficiently populous to admit of the 
removal of a large colony of its inhabitants to the borders of the Elbe and 
Havel. The Hollanders (so strong is the power of habit on the human mind) 
fixed themselves, by choice, on the low and maishy lands. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties they had to contend with, both fiuin the nature of the soil and 
the frequent mcursions of the Slavi, these patient and industrious colonists 
built towns and churches in their new settlement, and in a short time 
rendered it incredibly rich and fiouiishmg. Dirk VI died in the autumn of 
1157. 


Floris III finding, on his accession to the government, that the Flemish 
merchants evaded the payment of the tolls at Dordrecht, by passing down 
the Maas, obtained pei mission of the emperor to establish a toll. Count 
Philip of Flanders equipped a number of ships sufficient to keep the 
Holland navy in check, while with his land forces he made himself master 
of the Waasland, after which, having enriched his troops with considerable 
booty, he retired to Flanders. Count Flons put to sea a large fleet of ships, 
but he was defeated m a severe naval battle, wounded and carried prisoner 
to Bruges. P hili p consented to release Floris, after an imprisonment of two 
years, and to reinstate him in the territories he held of Flanders. 


The West Frieslanders had not let slip the favourable opportunity for 
rebellion, and Floris was never able, during the whole of his reign, to 
reduce his rebellious subjects in that quarter to entire obedience. 


The crusade preached in 1187 by Pope Clement III drew a considerable 
number of the princes of Europe to the army of Frederick I or Barbarossa, 
emperor of Germany among these was the count of Holland, who had 
assumed the cross three years before He was among the immense number 
of those who fell victims to a pestilence He was buried near the grave of the 
emperor Frederick in St Peter’s church, at Antioch. This count is said to be 
the first who obtained from the emperor the privilege of coining money 
stamped with the arms of Holland 


Floris III left four sons, Dirk VII, his successor to the county; William, who 
remained in the Holy Land for nearly five years after the death of his father, 
Floris, archdeacon of Utrecht, Robert, governor of Kennemerland, and four 
daughters 


William of Holland perceiving, shortly after his return from the Holy Land, 
that some enemies at court had found means to excite suspicion and 
jealousy in the mind of his brother towards him, retired to West Friesland, 
where the disaffected were always sure to find companions ready for revolt. 
Hostilities were begun on the side of William, when Dirk sent one part of 
his army to Friesland, under the conduct of his wife Adelaide (daughter of 
the count of Cleves), while he himself advanced with the remamder to expel 
the Flemings from Walcheren The issue of both expeditions proved 
fortunate Towards the end of the same year the brothers were reconciled 
und Dirk consented to bestow on William all his possessions in Friesland, 
to be held as a fief of Holland The good fortune of Count Dirk at length 
deserted him, and the event of a war, m which he was afterwards engaged 
with Utrecht, was disastrous in the extreme both to himself and the state. 
The bishop betook himself for protection to Henry, duke of Brabant,* or 
Lower Lor- 


> The duchy of Brabant took its rise in the year 1106, when the emperor, 
Henry V, mvided the ancient kingdom, or duchy of Lorraine, into two parts, 
called Upper and Lower Lorraine, and bestowed the latter on Godfrey the 
Bearded, count of Louvam, who assumed the title of duke of Brabant and 
Lorraine Henry HI, duke of Brabant, dropped the title of duke of Lorraine, 
and styled himself duke of Brabant only. See Guicciardini* and Johnn, * 
Ti<s/id i 
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raine. Dirk’s troops were entirely defeated, and he himself was taken 
prisoner. He was released withm the year upon pa 3 maent of 2,000 marks 
of silver; but by the treaty then made with the duke he was obliged to 
surrender Breda, and bound himself and his successors to do homage to the 
dukes of Brabant for Dordrecht and all the lands lying between Stryen, 
Walwyk, and Brabant, and to assist them against all their enemies, except 
the emperor. Thus the ancient capital of the county became a fief of 
Brabant, and so continued until the year 1283, when John I, duke of 
Brabant, released the count of Holland from his fealty. Dirk died in 1203, 
the government faUmg into the hands of a girl of tender years, guided by a 
mother sufficiently shrewd, indeed, and courageous, but intriguing and 
ambitious 


The last wish of Count Dirk, that the guardianship of his daughter, Ada, and 
her states should be confided to his brother William, was frustrated by the 
intrigues of the countess-dowager, 


Adelaide of Cleves, who, m order to debar him from all share m the 
administration, had determmed upon marrying her daughter to Louis, count 
of Loon. Within a very short time, however, symptoms of discontent at the 
prospect of being governed by a fe-male, and a stranger, began to manifest 
themselves among some of the nobility. The disaffected brought William 
disguised to the island of Schouwen. Here he was received with every 
demonstration of joy, and shortly after was proclaimed as lawful governor. 
The countess Ada was sent prisoner to the Texel, and subsequently to the 
court of John, kmg of England. coustess hujdegarde 


The termination of the war be- (From a manuscript at Egmond) 
tween France and England left Count 


William free to accompany the crusade undertaken at this time (May, 1217); 
and he accordingly set sail from the Maas, with twelve large ships, which, 
uniting with a great number of smaller vessels from Friesland, arrived after 
some delays at the port of Lisbon. Immediately upon their landing, a 
message was sent by the Portuguese nobles to the crusaders, beseechmg 


their assistance against the kmg of Morocco, who had wrested the fortress 
of Alcacer-do-Sal from the king of Portugal, and obliged the inhabitants of 
that country to deliver into his hands a hundred Christian slaves every year. 
The greater part of the Frieslanders refused to delay their journey to the 
Holy Land, but the Hollanders under Coimt William besie^d and took 
Alcacer-do-Sal, and continued the remainder of the year in Portugal. In 
1218 William jomed the fleet of the crusaders at Acre. 


Soon after the conclusion of the siege of Damietta, he returned to Holland, 
which he governed in peace for about four years. He died on the 4th of 
February, 1224. 
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An Early Charter 


In this reign was granted a charter of privileges (nearly the oldest known in 
the county of Holland’) to the city of Middelb/urg, in Zealand, in the joint 
names of Joanna, countess of Flanders, and William of Holland. By this 
charter, certain fines were fixed for fighting, maiming, striking, or railing, 
for resisting the authority of the magistrates, and other delinquencies of 
minor importance, under the jurisdiction of the schout and sheriffs. A 
Middelburger, choosing another lord than the count of Holland, must pay 
ten pounds Flemish {SI ) to the count, and ten shillmgs to the town,® the 
count reserving to himself the judgment m such cases. 


The charters of the other cities of Holland and Zealand bear more or less 
resemblance to this, mwhich, ancient as it is, appears, nevertheless, to have 
been rather a confirmation of prescriptive customs than a new code of 
regulations, though there is no earlier instance on record of the counts 
bindmg themselves by oath to the observance of them 


Floris IV was only twelve years of age when he succeeded his father in 
1224, but it is not known with certainty who administered the affairs of the 
county during his minority, or under whose direction it was that the yomig 
count conferred on the towns of Domburg and West Kappel, in Walcheren, 
charters of privileges 


Floris was the first and last of the counts of Holland who, in obedience to 
the injunctions of the holy see, bore a pait in one of those crusades agamst 
Christian heretics, which had, unhappily, become so much the mode during 
this century. The Stedmgers, a people inhabiting the small tract of country 
bordering on the Weser, having refused to acknowledge the temporal 
jurisdiction of the archbishop of Bremen, were, for this reason, accused by 
him of heresy, before Pope Gregory IX, who preached a general crusade 
against them. The duke of Brabant, therefore, with the count of Cleves and 
the count of Holland, who sailed to the Weser m a fleet of tliree hundred 
ships, led their united forces into the country of the Stedmgers. In an 
obstinate and bloody battle (1234), four thousand of them were slain, and 
they su/ mitted at length to the archbishop. 


The fame of Count Floris’ beauty, valour, and skill in all knightly 
accomplishments being widely spread abroad, produced such an eager 
desire in the breast of the young countess de aermont to see so bright a 
pattern of chiv- “ry that she mduced her aged husband to proclaim a 
tournament at Corbie (1235), where she knew the young count would not 
fail to be present. The apparently mnocent curiosity of his wife aroused 
such furious jealousy in the 1 ^ number of horsemen, he rushed 


suddenly upon Count Floris, dragged hun from his horse, and slew him be- 

fore his attendants had time to assemble for his defence. His death however 
was instantly avenged by Theodore, count of Cleves, who killk the count de 
Clemont on the spot Thus penned Count Floris in the bloom ot youth and 


signalised his accession by releasing Jehoiachin from prison in the thirty- 
seventh year of his captivity. 


That by degrees more and more Babylonian Jews returned, is also a 
probable conjecture, and even those who stayed behind were doubtless 
serviceable both by pecuniary and by intellectual contributions. The 
intellectual help of the Jews of Babylon must, indeed, have been 
considerable ; the highly developed literary and religious cultus of Babylon 
cannot have been altogether lost upon them, nor must we underrate the 
religious influence of Persia. It would seem, however, that though Judah 
doubtless became part of the Persian empire, it continued to groan under 
Arabian oppression. The expansion of the northern Arabian races was 
irresistible, and the Persian rulers do not seem to have interfered in behalf 
of the Jews. As time went on, these rulers themselves appear to have altered 
for the 


THE PTOLEMIES AND SELEUCID“ AS LORDS OF PALESTINE; THE 
MACCABEES 


Hence, like other nations, the Jews were ready to welcome Alexander the 
Great as a Godsent deliverer. Long before his arrival a more developed law- 
book, carrying out Ezekiel’s ideas, had been introduced at Jerusalem, in 
spite of considerable opposition. It is said to have been brought by the 
scribe Ezra from Babel, but whether Babylon or the land of Jerahmeel was 
originally meant, is disputed. 


For the following period we are mainly dependent on Josephus and on the 
Book of Maccabees. The foi’mer is not very trustworthy ; the first, and, to 
some extent, the second Book of Maccabees, however, repay the student. 
Under the first three Ptolemies (306-221) the Jews were well off, but during 
the struggle between the Ptolemies and the Seleucidae, they became not 
disinclined for a change of masters. From 198-197 B.C. onwards Judea 
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beauty, leaving his states to his son William II, an infant under seven years 
of age. 


Geertruydenberg is somewhat older, being dated 1213, but much mutilated 
fin Sn and “srSiSr n!] ‘ ^ Historical Int^ 


** appear that the subject had a nght to «withdraw his anAg..T,,.o from 
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The government of the county, during the minority of the young prince, was 
entrusted to Otto III, bishop of Utrecht, brother of the late count. WiUiam 
had just entered his twentieth year, was still “ beardless and blush-ing,” and 
not yet knighted, when he was elected emperor of Germany. In the year 
1245 Pope Innocent IV had pronounced sentence of excommunic’ tion 
against Frederick II. In order to give effect to the decree of the council. 
Innocent spared neither pains nor money to procure the election of another 
emperor. William hastened to Aix-la-Chapelle [Aachen], to receive the 
imperial crown, but found this city entirely devoted to the mterests of 
Frederick, and it cost him a long and expensive siege before he could effect 
his entra,nce. He was obliged, in order to raise funds for cariying it on, to 
mortgage Nimeguen, a free city of the empire, to the duke of Gelderland, 
for the sum of 16,000 marks of silver. 


The new emperor’s coronation was performed by Conrad, archbishop of 
Cologne (1248 ) ; but William was never able, even after the death of 
Frederick IT (1250), to insure general obedience to his authority; while the 
measures he took for this purpose raised up a troublesome and dangerous 


enemy in his hereditary states. According to an ancient custom of Germany, 
those vassals who neglected to do homage to a new emperor within a year 
and a day after his coronation lost irrecoverably the fiefs which they held of 
the empire. The emperor, therefore, m a diet held 1252 at Frankfort, 
declared all those fiefs escheated, the possessors of which had not received 
investiture from him within a year and a day after his coronation at Aix. 
Among the number of these was Margaret, countess of Flanders, familiarly 
termed “Black Margaret,” daughter of Baldwin, emperor of Constantinople. 
She had omitted, to do homage for the five islands west of the Schelde, for 
which reason William deprived her of these territories, and bestowed them 
on John of Avenues, the husband of his sister Adelaide. Jolm was the son of 
Margaret, by her first husband, Bosschaert [or Burchard], lord of Avennes, 
from whom she had been divorced in 1214, on the plea of too near a 
relationship between the parties, and that Bosschaert had entered mto holy 
orders, and was a deacon at the time of their marriage. She was afterwards 
married to WiUiam de Dampierre, a Burgimdian nobleman, by whom she 
had three sons, William, Guy, and John; and upon her succession to the 
county, after her union with WUliam, she declared her intention of leaving 
the whole of her states to the chddren of her second husband, alleging that, 
the marriage with Bosschaert of Avennes having been declared nuU by the 
pope, the issue of it must be illegitimate. 


The stigma thus cast on his birth, coupled with the fear of losing his 
inheritance, provoked John of Avennes to declare open war against his 
mother; but on the mediation of Louis IX of France, a treaty was made, 
whereby John, after his mother’s death, should inherit Hainault, and 
William de Dampierre, Flanders. Matters stood thus, when WiUiam made 
the transfer above mentioned, of the fiefs held by Flanders, under the 
empire, in favour of John of Avennes. This intelligence no sooner reached 
the ears of Margaret, than she assembled a powerful army, with the design 
of invadmg Zedand; and when her troops were in readiness to march, sent 
to demand homage of the emperor, as Count of Holland, for the five islands 
of the Schelde. 


The emperor, flushed with the pride of his high station, haughtily answered 
that “ he would be no servant where he was master, nor vassd where he was 
lord.” Tlie rage of Black Margaret at this contemptuous reply knew no 
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bounds; and while she sought to amuse William by affecting to listen to the 
terms of accommodation proposed by Henry, duke of Brabant, she 
despatched her son, Guy de Dampierre, at the head of her army, into 
Zealand. The troops landed at West Kappel, where they sustained a signal 
defeat, in an engagement with the Hollanders, under Floris, brother of the 
emperor, and Guy and his brother, John de Dampierre, were taken 
prisoners. Black Margaret was now amenable to terms of peace which she 
had before haughtily and angrily refused. 


In 1255 WiUiam found it necessary to repair in person, with a powerful 
army, to West Friesland, in order to reduce it to obedience. From Alkmaar, 
he advanced in the depth of winter to Vroone, a considerable village of 
Friesland; before him lay the Heer Huygenward, a large drained lake, now 
entirely frozen over The Fneslanders purposely retreating to where the ice 
was weakest, he galloped on in heedless pursuit of them, leavmg his troops 
at some distance behind. The ice broke. Three or four of the Frieslanders 
immediately rushed upon him; and, deaf to his prayers for mercy and offers 
of ransom, cruelly slaughtered him. His bod) was secretly buried at Hoogt- 
woude; and his army, after the death of their leader, retreated in disorder 
and with heavy loss to Holland. 


The numerous and expensive undertakings in which William 11 was 
engaged, during nearly the whole period of his government, rendered 
necessary to him the support and assistance of the towns of Alkmaar, 
Haarlem, and Delft, which he purchased by the grant or confirmation of 
privileges so important that in course of time they rendered them, as towns, 
integral and influential portions of the nation. As it was about this time that 
the constitution and administration of Holland began to assume a regular 
and permanent form, it may be permitted to make a short digression, for the 
purpose of giving such an idea of its composition, before the union of 1579, 
as the notices scattered here and there through the different histories and 
descriptions of the country will enable us to form. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF HOLLAND 


The towns of Holland were not, as in other nations, merely portions of the 
State, but the state itself was rather an aggregate of towns, each of which 
formed a commonwealth within itself, providing for its own defence, 
governed by its own laws, holding separate courts of justice, and 
administering its own finances; the legislative sovereignty of the whole 
nation being vested in the towns, forming in their collective capacity the 
assembly of the states. 


The government of every town was admmistered by a senate Iwethmda— 
schap), formed of two, three, or four burgomasters, and a certain number of 
sheriffs (schepenen), generally seven, a few of the towns, as Dordrecht, had 
only one burgomaster. The duties of the senate were to provide for the 
public safety by keeping the city walls and fortifications in repair, to call 
out and muster the burgher guards in case of invasion or civil tumult, to 
administer the finances, to provide for the expenses of the town by levying 
excises on different articles of consumption, and to affix the portion of 
county taxes to be paid by each individual. To the burgomasters was 
committed 


‘ After tlie battle of W est Kappel, according to Matthew Pans,* John of 
Avennes sent ambassadors to his mother, entreating her to listen to terms of 
accommodation, if not for his salte, for the sake of her sons, who were his 
pnsoners “My sons are in your hands,” answered the herce old virago , “ but 
not for that will I bend to your will slay them, butcher I and devour one 
seasoned with pepper, and the other with salt and garlic 1 ” Such language 
in the mouth ot a woman, and a prmcess, would give us no very 
advantageous opinion of the manners of 
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the care of the police and the ammunition, of the public peace, and of 
cleansing and victualling the town. The senate generally appointed two 
treasurers to receive and disburse the city funds under their inspection, and 
an advocate, or pensionary, whose office (similar to that of recorder in 
English municipal corporations) was to keep the charters and records, and 
to advise them upon points of law. The count had a representative in each 
town, in the person of the schout, an officer whom he himself appointed, 
sometimes out of a trijile number named by the senate. It was the business 
of the schout,‘ besides watching over the interests of the count, to seize on 
all suspected persons and bring them to trial before the vierschaar, or 
judicial court of the town. This court was composed of the sheriffs, and had 
jurisdiction over all civil causes, and over minor offences,* except in some 
towns, such as Leyden, Dordrecht, etc., where the power of trying capital 
crimes was specially given to them in the charters granted by the counts the 
schout was also bound to see the judgments of the vierschaar carried into 
execution. 


Besides the senate there was, in every town, a council of the citizens, called 
the “great council” (vroedschap) which was summoned in early times when 
any matter of special importance was to be decided upon; but afterwards 
their functions, m many of the towns, became restricted to the nomination 
of the burgomasters and sheriffs for the senate. In Hoorn, where the 
government was on a more popular basis than in most of the other towns of 
Holland, this council comprised all the inhabitants possessing a capital of 
two hundred and fifty nobles, and from this circumstance was called the 
rykdom, or wealth. 


In Dordrecht, the most confined and aristocratic of the municipal 
governments of Holland, the great council consisted of forty members, 
whose office was for life, and who mled up the vacancies as they occurred, 
by election among themselves. The senate of this town was composed of 
one burgomaster, whose office was annual, nine sheriffs, and five 
councillors (raden); four sheriffs and three councillors went out of office 
one year, five sheriffs and two councillors the next, and so on alternately; 


their places were filled up by the count, or the schout on his behalf, out of a 
double number nominated by the council of forty. The only representatives 
of the people in the government were the so-named “eight good men” 
(goede luyden van achte), and their functions weie limited to choosmg the 
burgomaster in conjunction with those senators whose term of office had 
expired, if they were unanimous, their votes reckoned for twelve, but the 
burgomaster chosen must always be one of the ex-senators. 


Constitution of the Guilds 


The inhabitants of the towns, being generally merchants and traders, were 
divided into guilds’ of the different trades, at the head of each guild was 
placed a deacon (dekken), to regulate its affairs and protect its mterests; and 
as the towns obtained their charters of privileges from the counts, so did the 
guilds look to the municipal governments for encouragement and support, 
and for the immunities they were permitted to enjoy. Each guild 


“We have no English term for this oiHce. that of county sherifi (mcludiug 
the duties he usually performs by deputy) is analogous to it in some respects 
; the word schout is an abbre-viation of aehovldreehter, a judge of crimes 


” The power of trying offences which were not capital was termed the ” low 
jurisdiction.” 


’ Literally “council of wise men ” 


[* For further treatment of the guilds, see in the next chapter the history of 
the Belgian communes. In Holland the earhest guild was that of the cloth 
merchants at Dordrecht, dating from 1200 ; the guilds came into 
prominence about 13S0, but never attamed the power they reached m 
Flanders. 1 
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inhabited for the most part a separate quarter of the town, and over every 
quarter two officers, called Wyhneesters, were appointed by the 
burgomasters, whose duty it was to keep a list of all the men in their district 
capable of bearing arms, to see that their arms were sufficient and ready for 
use, and to assemble them at the order of the magistrates, or upon the 
ringing of the town bell: the citizens, on their part, were bound to obey the 
summons without delay, at any hour of the day or night. Over all the 
wykmeesters were placed two, three, or four superior officers, called 
hoofdmatmm, or captains of the burner guards 


The gmlds, when called out to service within the toA\m, assembled, and 
acted each under their own banners; but in defence of the state they were 
accustomed to march together under the standard of the town, and dressed 
in the city livery. As every member of a guild u’as expected to have his 
arms always ready for use, and the burgher guards (schuttery) were 
frequently mustered, and drilled imder the inspection of the biugomasters 
and sheriffs, the towns were able to man their waUs, and put themselves 
mto a state of defence in an incredibly short space of time. 


In this manner each town formed, as we have remarked, a species of 
republic, contaming within itself the elements of civil government and 
militaiy force. The burgher, for the most part, considered his town as his 
nation, with whose happmess and prosperity his own was inseparably 
linked, not only as regarded his public but also his private mterests; since 
Ins person was liable to be seized for the debts which its government 
contracted, and the government, on the other hand, if he were too poor to 
pay the county taxes, stepped m to his relief, and not unfrequently 
discharged them for him. This separate existence (if we may so term it) of 
the towns, a source of national strength inasmuch as, by developing to its 
fullest extent the social activity of the people and givmg to each individual 
a place in the political sc/e, it formed, as it were, a heart in every one of the 
extremities of the body politic, was yet a cause of weakness by the 


disunion, jealousy, and opposition of mterests which it occasioned, the 
patriotism of the Dutchman was but too often confined within the waUs of 
his native city; and we shall have occasion more than once to remark, m the 
course of Dutch history, that the towns, pmsuing each fheir own private 
views, totally lose sight, for a while at least, of the mterests of the nation m 
general, and even of their own as members of it. 


The Nobility 


The municipal government and privileges of the towns extended over a 
certam space without the walls, which the burghers enlarged as they found 
occasion by grants obtained from the counts, whether by favour or 
purchase. 


17® county not included within these limits, and commonly 

called the open country,” either formed the domains of the nobles or abbeys 
or were governed by bailiffs, whose office was analogous to that of the 
schout m toe tovms, and who were, like them, appomted by toe count. Both 


nobles ^d abbots exercised the low juri.sdiction m their states, and 
sometimes the 


nobility had the power of levying taxes on the subjects within their ovm 
domains, and exercised the right of private warfare 


Sle ZSTito’S to 
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The nobles were exempt from the taxes of the state, bemg bound in respect 
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of their fiefs to serve with their vassals in the wars of the country; and if 
from any cause they were unable to attend in person, they were obliged 
either to find a substitute or to pay a scutage (ruyiergeM) in lieu of their 
services, in the same manner as other vassals of the count* such, however, 
was only the case when the war was carried on within the boundaries of the 
county, or had been undertaken by their advice and consent; otherwise the 
service they rendered depended solely on their own will and pleasure. 


The chief of the nobility were appointed by the comit to form the council of 
state, or supreme court of Holland; the council of state assisted the count in 
the admmistration of public affairs, guaranteed aU treaties of peace and 
alliance made with foreign nations; and in its judicial capacity took cog- 
nizance of capital offences, both in the towns (unless otherwise provided by 
their charters) and m the open country. To this court, where the count 
generally presided in person, lay an appeal in civil causes from all the 
inferior com’ts in the state. 


In after times, as the towns increased in wealth and importance, and the 
more prolonged and expensive wars ia which the counts were engaged 
rendered their pecuniary support necessary, they, likewise, became parties 
to the ratification of treaties,* and were consulted upon matters relating to 
war or foreign alliances. It was probably the cus-tom of summoning 
together deputies from the towns for these purposes which gave rise to the 
assembly of the estates, as historians are unable to fix the exact time of its 
origin. It has been generally supposed that, before the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the six “good towns” only, that is, 


Dordrecht, Haarlem, Delft, Leyden, 


Amsterdam, and Gouda, enjoyed the right of sending deputies to the estates. 
This, however, is not altogether the fact. It is true that treaties of peace and 
alliance were usually guaranteed by the great towns only, and that airs 
relating both to domestic and foreign policy were frequently transacted by 
them m conjunction with the deputies of the nobles, the smaller towns (im- 


wdling to incur the expense of sending deputies to the estates) being content 
to abide by their decision. But until about 1545 the small towns were 
constantly summoned to give their votes upon aU questions of supply, nor 
did the deputies of the great towns consider themselves authorised to grant 
or anticipate the payment of any subsidies without their concurrence. The 
small towns were likewise accustomed to send deputies to the estates 


* The first treaty which appears guaranteed by the towns was made with 
Edward 1 of Entdand m 1281. 
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when a measure was to be discussed which peculiarly regarded their own 
welfare. 


Tlie Estates 


The deputies to the estates were nominated by the senates of the several 
towns, each town possessing but one voice in the assembly, whatever 
number of deputies it might send, the whole body of the nobility likewise 
enjoyed but one vote, though it was often represented by several, never by 
less than three deputies. The estates were generally summoned by the 
counts to the Hague, or to any other place where they might happen to be 
residing. The more usual practice was to petition either the count or the 
council of Holland to issue the summons. The deputies of the nobles and 


formed part of the Syrian kingdom, and in this period we meet with a 
movement among the Jews towards Greek culture. This was favoured by 
the ruling power ; the Seleucidae were favourable, as the Ptolemies now 
were, to a Hellenising of the subject nationalities. Antiochus Epiphanes 
went further than his predecessors, and dreamed of a universal adoption of 
Greek culture and of the recognition by all races of the Olympian Zeus as 
supreme God. Other Syrian peoples complied with his demands. If the Jews 
refused, it was obstinacy which deserved punishment. 


The priestly aristocracy of Jerusalem brought themselves to yield ; Yahveh 
and Zeus could be regarded as identical. But there were Jews who saw the 
inherent weakness of compromise, and valued their ideals more than life, so 
successful had been the movement towards strict legal orthodoxy, 
connected with the name of Ezra. It was a country priest named Mattathias, 
who, with his sons, set an example of heroic resistance. The supreme 
command of the revoltei’s was taken by the third of the brothers, Judas 
Maccabseus (166 B.C.), and such was his success that exactly three years 
after the temple had been profaned, the signs of heathenism were removed 
and the legal cultus restored. This was the main object of the struggle. 
Judas, however, was not content with the concession, which was offered to 
the Jews, of religious liberty. We need not deny that earthly ambition had to 
do with his refusal, but, no doubt, he also thought that without political 
independence the freedom of the pious community was insecure. And it so 
happened that the disputes between the various claimants of the Syrian 
throne made it easy for Jonathan — a diplomatist not less than a general — 
to gain more and more advantages. In 143-142 B.C., Jonathan’s successor, 
Simon, concluded formal peace with Demetrius II, and in the following 
year the Syrian garrison evacuated the Acra at Jerusalem. Simon himself 
was, by a popular decree, made hereditary high priest and ethnarch. He was 
succeeded by his son, John Hyrcanus, who extended his comparatively 
narrow territory by conquest ; Shechem, Samaria and Edom became Jewish. 


JUDAS ARISTOBTJLUS ; END OF THE ASMONiIEAN MONARCHY 


Of Judas Aristobulus, according to Josephus, not much good can be said 
(105-104 B.C.). All considerations of piety were sacrificed to political 


towns deliberated separately, and afterwards met together to give their 
votes, when the nobles voted first, and then the towns, the ancient city of 
Dordrecht having the precedence No measure could be earned, if either the 
nobles or any one of the towns refused to give their vote in its favour. 


The principal officers employed by the assembly of the estates were a 
registrar or keeper of the records, who acted likewise as secretary, and an 
advocate called the pensionary of Holland, whose business it was to 
propose all subjects for the deliberation of the estates, to declare the votes, 
and report the decisions of the assembly to the count, or council of state; 
although this officer did not possess the right of votmg, he was accustomed 
to take a share in the debates, and generally enjoyed great influence both in 
the assembly of the estates and the whole country-the nobles, likewise, 
chose a pensionary, nearly always in the person of the same individual. The 
constitution of the estates of Zealand differed from that of Holland, 
inasmuch as the clergy in the latter did not form a separate estate, nor were 
they represented in the assembly; whereas in Zealand, the abbot of St. 
Nicholas in Middelburg enjoyed the right of giving the first vote as 
representative of the ecclesiastical estate. 


Taxaiion 


It is impossible at this time to define exactly the powers formerly possessed 
by the tates, since during the reign of feeble princes, or minors, they 
naturally sought to extend them, and often succeeded in so domg; while on 
the other hand, they were considerably abridged by the more powerful and 
arbitrary counts, particularly those of the house of Burgundy. The most 
psentim, however, that of levying taxes, none of the sovereigns of Holland 
before Phffip II of Spam ever ventured to dispute; and the old feudal 
principle, that the nation could not be taxed without its own consent, wholly 
abandoned in Prance, and evaded in England by the practice of extorting 
benevolences, was m Holland, exc^t m some rare and smgle instances, 
constantly and firmly affiierecl to.‘ The counts, on all occasions of 
extraordi- 


APP.7 to the assembly of the states, 


“petitions” iheden), a word in itself de^ noting tha;t the subsidy was asked 
as a favour, not claimed as a right. If 


S the estates, a certain portion of 


the sum required was adjudged to each town, and to the open country 
(which 
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in this respect was represented by the deputies of the nobility), and raised 
by an assessment on houses {schildtal), and a land-tax {morgental) . This 
tax was levied in the towns, not by any receiver or oflScer on the part of the 
count, but by the senate, which was answerable for the pa3rtnent of the 
quotas that the towns had bound themselves to furnish: the custom of 
levymg the taxes on the county in general was first introduced under the 
government of the house of Burgundy. 


The authority of the count, however, was not so limited as it would at first 
appear. His ordinary revenues were so ample as to preclude the necessity of 
making petitions to the states, except in cases of unusual expenditure; in 
addition to extensive private domains, and the profits of reliefs and of the 
fiefs which escheated to him as lord, he was entitled to the eleventh part of 
the produce of the land m West Friesland; and he had moreover the right of 
levying tolls on ships passing up and down the rivers; and customs upon all 
foreign wares imported into the country. Besides these sources of revenue, 
he received considerable sums for such privileges as he granted to the 
towns; which were also accustomed to give gratuities when he was 
summoned to the court of the emperor; when his son, or brother, was made 


a knight; and upon the marriage of himself, his son, brother, sister, or 
daughter 


The important right also possessed by the towns of rejecting any measure 
proposed in the estates, by a single dissentient voice, was considerably 
modified in practice, in consequence of the influence which the count 
obtained over them by granting or withholding privileges at his pleasure. 
He likewise exercised, on many occasions, the power of changing the 
governments of the towns, out of the due course, but this was always 
considered as an act of arbitrary violence on his part, and seldom failed to 
excite vehement remonstrance, as well from the estates as from the town 
which suffered it. , 


Thus the constitution of Holland was, as we may gather from the preceding 
observations, rather aristocratic than republican, being exempt indeed from 
the slightest leaven of democracy in any of its institutions. Nevertheless,’ it 
was m many respects essentiaUy popular in its spirit’ although the gov-*’ 
emment of the towns was lodged in the hands of but few individuals, yet as 
they were generally men engaged in manufactmes and commerce, or (in 
later times) gentry closely connected with them, then wants, interests, and - 
prejudices were identified with those of the people whom they governed; 
whue the short duration of their authority prevented the growth of any 
exclusive spirit amongst them. 


Special regulations also were adopted in every town, by which no two 
members of the government could be within a certain degree of relationship 
to each other; thus preventmg the whole authority from being absorbed by 
one or more wealthy and powerful families, as was the case m the Italian 
republics, especially those of Florence and Genoa. The guilds, although 
they possessed no share in the administration of affairs, yet exercised 
considerable mfiuence in the towns, from their numbers and wealth; the 
members also, being all armed and organised for the public defence, were 
equally ready to assemble at a moment’s notice for the purpose of obtaming 
the removm of any grievance, or the redress of any injury which they might 
conceive themselves, or the inhabitants in generd, to have sustained. 


The fundamental principles of the government, as recognised by the best 
authorities, were these: that the sovereign shall not marry without the 


consent of the states; that the public offices of the county shall be conferred 
on natives only; the estates have a right to assemble when and where they 
judge expedient, without permission from the count; it is not lawful for the 
count 
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to undertake any war, -whether offensive or defensive, without the consent 
of the estates; all decrees and edicts shall be published in the Dutch 
language; the count shall neither com nor change the value of money, 
without the ad-vice of the estates; he shall not alienate any part of his 
dominions; the estates shall not be summoned out of the limits of the 
county; the count shall demand “ petitions” of the estates in person, and not 
by deputy, nor shall he exact payment of any greater sum than is granted by 
the states; no jurisdiction shall be exercised except by the regular 
magistrates; the ancient customs and laws of the state are sacred, and if the 
count make any decree contrary to them, no man shall be bound to obey it. 


It is not meant to be affirmed that these pnnciples were always adhered to; 
on the contrary, they were frequently violated, and under the powerful 
princes of the house of Burgundy, almost wholly neglected; but the Dutch 
constantly looked to them as the sheet-anchor of their political existence, 
and seldom failed to recur to and enforce them whenever an opportunity 
offered itself for so doing. 


FLOHIS V (125e-129C) 


Floris V was born diuing the time that the emperor, his father, was 
besieging Charles of Anjou in Valenciennes, and was consequently scarcely 
two years old at the tune of his father’s death ; he was, nevertheless, 
mimediately acknowledged by the nobles, and the government of the 
coimty, dining his mmority, was confided to his uncle Floris. Equally 
inclined with his brother to favour the increase and advancement of the 
towns, the governor granted charters of privileges to nearly all those of 
Zealand which did not yet enjoy them. He likewise concluded the treaty of 
peace with Flanders, begun m the last year-it was agreed that the counts of 
Holland should continue to hold the five islands as a fief of Flanders; that 
the count of Flanders should’ receive ten thousand pounds (Flemish) from 
Holland; and that either Floris, or the young count, when he came of age, 
should marry Beatrice, daughter of Guy de Dampierre; Guy, and his brother 
John, were released from their imprisonment upon payment of heaiy 
ransoms. The county did not long enjoy the pacific government of Floris the 
Elder, since he was killed in a tournament at Antwerp, little more than two 
}” ears after his accession. Upon his death, in 1258, Adelaide, countess- 
dowager of Hainault, the widow of John of Avennes, assumed the 
guardianship of the young count, and the administration of affairs, under the 
title of Governess « nobles, disdainmg to submit to female rule, invited Otto 


of (AIderland, cousin of Adelaide, to undertake the government of the 
county. 


During the administration of Otto, a dangerous revolt broke out among “e 
people of Kennemerland, who, uniting with those of Friesland and 
Waterland, declared their determination to expel all the nobles from the 
countix and raze their castles to the ground.“ They first took possession of 
Amsterdam, the lord of which, Gilbert van Amstel, either unable to make 
resistance against the insurgents, or desirous of employing them to avenge a 
pmate qmn-el he had with the bishop of Utrecht, consented to become their 
leader and immeihately conducted them -to the siege of that city. 


A parley ensued, when one of the Kennemerlanders vehemently exhorted 
the besieged to bamsh all the nobles from Utrecht, and divide their wealth 
among the poor. Fired by his oration, the people quitted the walls, seized 


genmne peasant insurrection, and according to Beka <* tlio leaders had an 
ambition to form a popular democracy , a ‘-vulgaris communites.”! 
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upon the magistrates, whom they forced to resign their offices, drove them, 
with all the nobles, out of the town, and admitting the besiegers within the 
gates made a league of eternal amity with them. After remaining a short 
time at Utrecht, the insurgents laid siege to Haarlem, but a considerable 
number were slain, and the remainder dispersed Utrecht shortly after 
submitted to the authority of the bishop The cause of this insurrection 
appears to have been the extortion practised upon the people by the nobles, 
most of whom, as we have observed, exercised the right of levying taxes in 
their own domams. 


On the death of the count of Gelderland (1271), Floris being then 
seventeen, took the conduct of affairs into his own hands, and about the 
same time completed his marriage with Beatrice of Flanders, as agreed 
upon by the treaty of 1256. Eaily in the next year he made preparations for 
an expedition into West Friesland, for the purpose of avenging his father’s 
death. He carried on the war for years, with varying success. In 1282 he 
effected a landing at Wydenesse : the Frieslanders were totally defeated. 


The trade carried on by the Hollanders with England was now become 
highly valuable to both nations, the former giving a high price for the 
English wools for their cloth manufactures, while they procured thence 
(chiefly, perhaps, from Cornwall) their silver for the purpose of coinage. 


Marriage was agreed upon between John, the count’s infant son, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward I, of England. The friendship cemented by 
this alliance was highly advantageous to the commerce of Holland, the 
staple of English wool was fixed at Dordrecht,* a town of extensive trade in 
wines, grain, salt, iron, wood, and cloths; and the subjects of the count were 
permitted to fish, without restriction, on the English coast at Yarmouth. This 


is the first grant we find of a privilege, which the Dutch continued to enjoy, 
with little interruption, until the time of Cromwell. 


The Greai Flood 


After the departure of the army of Holland from West Friesland, the 
inhabitants renewed their hostilities, and made several unsuccessful attacks 
upon a fort which the count had built at Wydenesse; but a dreadful storm, 
which this year laid the whole of the country on both sides the Zuyder Zee 
entirely under water,’ proved the means of enabling Count Floris to effect 
their complete subjugation. The floods rose to such a height that every part 
of the province was accessible to a numerous fleet of small vessels called 
cogs, well manned, and placed under the command of Dirk, lord of 
Brederode; the inhabitants of the several towns, being unprovided with a 
sufficient number of boats to oppose those of the count, found their 
communication with each other wholly cut off; and thus reduced to a state 
of blockade, and unable to render the slightest mutual assistance, they 
severally acknowledged the authority of Count Floris 


Count Floris undertook a journey to England, for the purpose of advancing 
his pretensions to the throne of Scotland, vacant by the death of Margaret, 
commonly called the Maid of Norway, granddaughter and heiress of 
Alexander III. Floris was descended in a direct line from Ada, daughter of 
Henry, eldest son of David I, king of Scotland, who married, in the year 
1162, Floris III, count of Holland, On this ground he appeared, in 1291, 
among 


‘ The chronicler Mehs Stoke *> observes that “ this did not last long, for it 
was an Enghsh Contract.” 


> The flood overwhelmed flfteen islands in Zealand, and destroyed flfteen 
thousand persona. 
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the numerous competitors for the crown, who, at the conferences held at 
Norham, submitted their claims to Edward I of England; and, however 
remote his pretensions, the native historians inform us that his renunciation 
of them was purchased by the successful candidate with a consideiable sum 
of money, and the contemporary chronicler, Mehs Stoke,’ reprobates, in no 
very measured terms the advice that persuaded him thus, like another Esau, 
to sell his birthright. 


The amity between the two courts was in a very few years broken, on the 
occasion of a war between Holland and Flanders. Guy made a sudden 
irruption into the island of South Beveland in 1295 Floris solicited in vain 
succours from the king of England, who evaded his request under various 
pretexts, and whose interests now prompted him to court the alliance of 
Guy of Flanders, in preference to that of Holland. He proposed a marriage 
between his eldest son and Philippa, daughter of Count Guy; bestowed on 
him the sum of 300,000 livres in payment of the auxiliaries he should 
furnish durmg the war, and removed the staple of English wool from 
Dordrecht to Bruges and Mechlin, to the great detriment of the trade and 
manufactures of Holland. 


Fmding that Edward had thus made a league with his enemy, Floris 
determmed to accept the offers of friendship made him by Philip of France. 


THE KIDNAPPING OF FLOHIS 


The news of the alliance between Holland and France excited to a high 
degree the wrath of the king of England he wrote to the emperor, 
complaming of the ingratitude of his vassal, the count of Holland, and 
declared that he would detain John, his son, m prison, unless the alliance 
were immediately dissolved, and it is supposed that at this time he first 


formed the design of seizmg the person of Flons and conveying him to 
imprisonment, either in England or Flanders — a scheme which he was not 
long in finding instruments able and willing to execute, though the event 
was prcmably more fatal than he had anticipated. 


Besides the causes of dissatisfaction which were common to the whole 
body of nobles, the count had aroused in the breasts of many individuals 
among them feelings of personal hatred and revenge. Gerard van Velsen 
first imparted to Hermann van Woerden a design of seizing the count’s 
person, and placing him in confinement Several other nobles readily entered 
into the conspiracy, the lord of Cuyck promising them the support and 
assistance of the duke of Brabant, the count of Flanders, and the king of 
England. Since the strong attachment of the citizens and people towards 
their count rendered the execution of any treasonable enterprise difficult 
and even dangerous m Holknd the conspirators waited until Floris should 
go to Utrecht, where he had appointed to be on a certain day in June 1296 to 
make a reconciliation between the lords of Amstel and Woerden, and ‘the 
relatives of the lord of Zuylen, whom they had slam. After the 
reconciliation, floris, unsuspicious of evil, gave a magnificent 
entertainment, at which all the conspirators were present Amstel early the 
next morning, inviting the count to accompany himself and the other nobles 
on a hawking excursion, Floris, before his departure, asked Amstel to drink 
a stirrup-cup to St. Gertrude! 


I wifi ndJ hand, saying, “God protect you; 
^^ and drmnmg its contents, galloped off.\Fearfd of 


of the sport, the count quickly followed, leaving behind aU his attendants, 
except a couple of pages. About two miles di’-t^nt from 
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Utrecht, he was surrounded by Amstel, Woerden, Velsen, and several others 
whom he greeted m a friendDiy manner. Woerden then seized the bridle of 
his horse, saying to him, “My master, your high flights are ended — you 
shall drive us no longer — you are now our prisoner, whether you will or 
no.” He attempted to draw his sword, but was prevented by Velsen, who 
threatened “ to cleave his head in two,” if he made the least movement. One 
of the pages, attemjiting to defend his master, received a severe wound, but 
was able to escape with the other to Utrecht. 


No sooner had the rmnour of the count’s imprisonment been noised abroad 
than the West Frieslanders rose in a body, and uniting themselves to the 
people of Kennemerland and Waterland speedily manned a number of 
vessels, and presented themselves before Muyden. But as they were without 
a leader, and had neither ammunition nor materials for a siege, they were 
unable to effect the release of their sovereign, and could only prevent his 
being carried to England. Fmding this scheme, therefore, impracticable, the 
conspirators determined upon conveying him by land to Brabant or 
Flanders; gagged and disguised, with his feet and hands bound, and 
mounted on a sorry horse, they conducted their unhappy prisoner, on the 
fifth day of his confinement, towards Naarden. Hardly had they advanced 
half way. to Naarden, when Velsen, who rode forward to reconnoitre, 
encountered a large body of the inhabitants of that city. The nobles, unable 
to resist so numerous a force, attempted to avoid them by flight; but in 
leaping a ditch, the count’s feeble horse fell with his rider into the mire, and 
finding it impossible to extricate him before the arrival of his deliverers, 
who were close behind, they murdered their helpless victim with more than 
twenty wounds. 


The personal character of Floris, as well as the state of affairs in the county, 
rendered his death a cause of deep lamentation to the Hollanders.’ Just, 
liberal, and magnanimous, he was a firm and constant protector of his 
people against the oppression of the nobles 


expediency. Strabo, however, in the name of Timagenes, speaks favourably 
of him. As a Sadducee and a ” philhellen ” it is possible that he was 
calumuiously misrepresented by the Pharisees. He was the first of his 
family to assume the title of king. The eldest of his three brothers, 
Alexander Jannseus (104—78 B.C.), came to the throne by the favour of 
Alexandra, or Salome, his deceased brother’s widow, who also gave him 
her hand. His aim was to extend the limits of his kingdom, so that he was 
almost always conducting military operations. At home his struggle with 
the Pharisees and their friends (inevitable in the first instance, no doubt) 
was carried on with a cruelty worthy of a heathen. On one occasion six 
hundred Jews were massacred for insulting him while he was dischai-ging 
his priestly office. He was succeeded by his widow, Alexandra, who 
nominated her eldest son, Hyrcanus II, high priest. By the advice, it is said, 
of Janna^us, she made peace with the Pharisees ; indeed, as the same 
authority (Josephus) assures us, ” she had indeed the name of royalty, but 
the Pharisees had the power.” In fact, there was a Pharisean reaction, and 
the Talmud represents the age of Simon ben Shetach (a celebrated Pharisee) 
and Queen Salome as a 
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golden age, in which even the grains of corn attained a miraculous size. 
Externally, the queen showed both energy and prudence. A serious danger 
from Tigranes of Armenia was airested, partly by bribes, partly by a 
diversion caused by the Romans under Lucullus (69 B.C.). 


No sooner was the queen dead than a war broke out between the brothers, 
Aristobulus II and Hyrcanus II, the one able and daring, the other easy- 
going and indolent, which was destined to close with the extinction of Jew- 
ish liberty. Hyrcanus, being the eldest son, had the right of succession, but 
ill success in waj induced him to abdicate the royal and high-priestly 
dignities in favour of Aristobulus, on condition that he was left in the 
enjoyment of his iAroperty. But this arrangement did not last long. The 
younger Antipater, governor of Idumrea, and himself an Idumgean, saw 
clearly that he could do better for himself under the weakling Hyrcanus 
than under the warlike Aristobulus. Taking Hyrcanus’ side, he persuaded 


Of the conspirators, Woerden and Amstel fled their country, and died in 
exile; van Velsen was tried at Dordrecht, severely tortured, and, together 
with William van Zoenden, one of his accomplices, broken on the wheel. 


The aristocratic power in Holland never afterwards recovered the shock it 
underwent on this occasion; besides those of the nobles who were openly 
convicted of a share in the assassination of Count Floris, many others were 
suspected of a secret participation in this crime, and the contempt and 
detestation they incurred extended in some degree to the whole body of the 
nobility, whose moral influence was thus nearly annihilated, while its actual 
strength was enfeebled by the death or banishment of many of its most 
powerful members. This occurred, too, at a juncture when the towns, 
favoured by the privileges which Floris and his mimediate predecessors had 
bestowed on them, and increasing in wealth and importance, were enabled 
to secure that political influence in the state which the nobles daily lost, and 
which, in other countries, was obtained by the sovereign, on the decay of 
the feudal aristocracy. 


^ \ The condition m which the death of Floris V left Holland was 
deplorable in the extreme — engaged in hostilities with Flanders, her 
nobility discontented and rebellious, her people alarmed and suspicious, and 
her young 


[‘ Holland’s greatest poet, Vondel, whose Lucifer is often spoken of as the 
inspiration of Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” opened the first public theatre in 
Amsterdam with a tragedy on this subject, caUed “ Ginlreeht van Amstel ” 
The abduction and death of Count Flons is a favourite subject of Dutch 
legend and art, and according to Blok” “no event of those barbarous 
centuries is better known to the Dutch people ”] 
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prince John, a minor, in the hands of the English monarch, who had given 
but too many proofs of his unscrupulous ambition, while to these 
difficulties was added that of a divided regency. Although John of Avennes 
was next of kin to the young count, yet Louis of Cleves, count of 
Hulkerode, related in a more distant degree, assumed to himself the 
administration of affairs, his supporters b/ing principally found among the 
friends of those who had conspired against Count Floiis. Upon the arrival of 
John of Avennes in Holland, Louis of Cleves was forced to retire into his 
own territory. The enemies of Holland were not backu/ard in takmg 
advantage of the embarrassments she was now labouring under. 


JOHN I, THE LAST OF THE COUNTS (1205-1299) 


At the instigation of the bishop of Utrecht, and relying on his promises of 
assistance, the West Frieslanders once more took up arms, mastered and 
destroyed all the castles Count Flons had built, except Medembhk, which 
they blockaded. 


Meanwhile, the king of England, anxious to secure an influence in the court 
of his intended son-in-law, sent ambassadors to Holland, requiring the 
attendance of three nobles out of each of the provinces, and two deputies 
from each of the “good towns,” ‘ at the marriage of the count John with the 
princess Elizabeth, and at the confirmation of the treaty. The marriage was 
celebrated with great splendour, and the ambassadors, laden with rich 
presents, returned with the youn8 bride and bridegroom in a well-equipped 
fleet to Holland The conditions imposed by Edwaid in the treaty made on 
this occasion rendered the young count little more than a nominal sovereign 
m his owm states, he was obliged to appoint two Englishmen, Ferrers and 
Havering, members of his privy council, and to engage that he would do 
nothing contrary to their advice, or without the consent of his father-in-law. 
The disputes between Flanders and Brabant on the one side, and Holland on 
the other, were to be referred to the mediation of Edward. On the return of 


Jolm of Avennes from the war in Friesland, he found that the count John 
had landed in Zealand, and knowing he had nothing but hostility to expect 
from Wolfart van Borselen, who had obtained possession of the young 
prince’s person, and was devoted to the interests of England and Flanders, 
he deemed it advisable to retire without delay into Hainault. His departure 
left Borse-mn without a rival, and he immediately assumed the title of 
governor of Holland, and guaidian of the minor 


The Frieslanders still refusing to acknowledge John as the son of Count 
hloris [an idea to which the fact of his long residence in England had given 
rise], the hrst step of Borselen was to march with the young count into that 
province, at the head of an army With so powerful a force, it was a matter 


^ Frieslanders, and it was done so 


effectually that this was the last time the counts of Holland were obliged to 
cany war into their countiy ° 


influence of Wolfart van Borselen that his ™ became alinost absolute. He 
thought fit to venture 


Z ^ of power which 
the Dutch, a nation depending for their existence upon trade and commerce, 


nearly^^‘aU thfi observe the towns paHicipating m political afialrs: it 
coincides 


assem’^il^of (1295) and the 
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have never been able to endure, even from their most arbitrary sovereigns. 
The murmurs of the citizens then became loud and general; and the popular 
hatred appeared already to threaten the ruin of the court favourite, when a 
quarrel m which he involved himself with the town of Dordrecht, 
concerning its immunities, brought matters to a crisis Four hoofdmannen, or 
captains of burgher guards, were appointed, and letters despatched by the 
senate t© all the “good towns” of Holland and Zealand, in treating them to 
consider the cause of Dordrecht as their common cause. Their preparations 
were not made in vain, as no long time elapsed before the town was 
invested. 


Borselen determined to raise a general levy both in Holland and Zealand 
against the Dordrechters’ but being unable to carry his purpose into effect, 
from the discontents which had spread over the whole county, deemed 
himself no longer safe at the Hague, and, leaving the court by night, carried 
the yoimg coimt with all expedition to Schiedam, whence he took ship to 
Zealand (1299) 


On the discovery of the abduction of Count John, the court and village of 
the Hague were in uproar; numbers hurried to iriaardingen, where, finding 
that the ship in which Borselen had sailed lay becalmed, they manned all 
the boats m the port with stout rowers, and quickly reached the count’s 
vessel, whom they found very willing to return with them. Borselen was 
conducted a prisoner to Delft Hardly had the populace there heard of his 
arrest when they assembled before the doors of the gaol, demandmg with 
loud cries that “ the traitor” should be delivered up to them. Those within, 
struck with terror, thrust him, stripped of his armour, out at the door, when 
he was massacred in an instant 


As John was still too young to conduct the business of government alone, 
he invited to his assistance his cousin, John of Avennes, andappomted him 
guardian over himself and the county for the space of four years. The death 
of Borselen, and the accession of John of Avennes to the government, 
entirely deprived the English party of their influence in Holland, since 
Avennes had been constantly attached, both from inclination and policy, to 
the interest of the French court. Soon after, determined on entering into a 


close alliance with France, he set out on a journey to that court, leaving 
Count John at Haarlem, sick of the ague and flux, which terminated his 
existence on the 10th of November, 1299. Suspicions of poison were soon 
afloat, and Avennes has been accused of this crime; but as the charge is 
flatly denied by Melis Stoke,* and the nature of John’s disease is expressly 
stated by another contemporary and credible historian, Wilhehn 
Procurator,? its being adopted by Meyer,/ a Flemish author writing two 
centuries later, is hardly sufficient to affix so deep a stain on the character 
of John of Avennee. As Count John died without children, the county was 
transferred, by the succession of John of Avennes, the nearest heir, to the 
family of Hainauit. Thus ended this noble and heroic race of prmces, having 
now governed the county for a period of four hundred years; of whom it 
may be remarked, that not one has been handed down to us by historians as 
weak, viciouSj or debauched* 
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EARLY HISTORY OF BELGIUM AND FLANDERS 
[51bc.-1384a.d] 
THilLODOHE JUSTE ON BELGIUM’S PLACE IN HISTORY 


Placed in the central part of Europe between nations which have long 
disputed with one another for supremacy, Belgium has endured varying 
fortunes. In remote times she was extolled by Caesar & and Tacitus® as the 
seat of force and courage; she was the home of the Carlovingians, after 
having been the cradle of the descendants of Merovaeus; she reigned in 
Jerusalem when Godfrey de Bouillon had opened to Christianity the gates 
of the holy city; she reigned in Constantinople when Baldwin of Flanders 
and Hainault donned the diadem of the Cassaxs at St. Sophia; she equalled 
— perhaps, according to the testimony of Dante and Petrarch, she even 
eclipsed — Itmy herself by the opulence and the indomitable energy of her 
communes; she was the home of western civilisation which shone 
resplendent in the cities of Flanders when the_ neighbouring coimtries were 
scarcely emerging from the darkness of barbarism; she was the rampart of 
popular liberties throughout the Middle Ages; she afterwards became the 
rival of the French monarchy under the last dukes of Burgundy. 


All this CTeatness did not last. After having placed the imperial crown on 
the heaa of Charles V, and consolidated with the blood of her warriors the 
preponderance of the Spanish monarchy, Belgium felt the wounds of 
foreign dominion. Then she lost her wealth, her commerce, her industry, 
even her vi/ur, in that long revolution which brought forth the republic of 
the United Provinces, heiress of the force, the opulence, the prestige of the 
southern Netherlands. 
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Belgium seemed destined to expiate, if we may so express it, the prodigious 
elevation of the Austro-Spanish house whose cradle she had been. She had 
feared and hated Philip II; she despised the incapacity of his successors, 
who, not content with sacrificing her to the political and commercial 
exigencies of the United Provmces, handed over entire provinces to France. 
All the efforts of Louis XIV were directed agamst the existence of Spanish 
Belgium, which, situated a few marches from Paris, seemed to him an 
indispensable and easy acquisition. But Europe placed herself between him 
and these provinces, that she might dispute with him for the fragments. 


Belgium, without a national d 3 masty, was thus the principal cause, the 
determining cause, of the wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
marked by so many upheavals, so many catastrophes. Durmg a hundred and 
fifty years the armies of most of the nations of Europe came to fight in the 
plains of Belgium, to besiege her towns, to devastate her county districts; 
thousands of men perished on this everlastmgly disputed sod: the 
gravestones of Walcourt, Fleurus, Seneffe, Rocoux, Neerwinden, Ramillies, 
Malplaquet, Lawfeld, Fontenoy are the monuments of these sanguinary 
struggles. 


France, whose finances the genius of Colbert had tripled, exhausted herself 
in order to extend her frontiers to the Rhine and the mouth of the Schelde. 
The republic of the United Provmces, England, Germany, in like manner 
exhausted themselves to prevent this a\andisement which would have 
destroyed the equilibrium of Europe, and surrounded with constant perils 
the states bordering on the Belgian provinces Victorious, the adversaries of 
Louis XIV came to an understandmg in 1715 in order to secure the success 
of a scheme which made of the Belgian provinces, now handed over to the 


German branch of the house of Aus&ia, the barrier of the United Provinces 
and the tSte-de-pont of the English on the continent. But, if the Barrier 
Treaty was a check to French ambition, the Belgians could not consider as a 
reparation the act which subordinated them to the Dutch republic and whicn 
legalised the abuse of force In fact, far from restoring the territory which 
had been tom from them, Europe recognised the successive 
dismemberments effected since 1648. The country was obliged to resign 
itself, for it was powerless. 


All these disasters had annihilated the ancient power of Belgium but had 
not destroyed the malienable sentiment of nationmity which was religiously 
transmitted from generation to generation, even when ten different flags 
floated on the walls of her conquered cities. 


Regarded without prejudice and m its true aspect, the history of the 
Belgians presents a rare and imposing spectacle. Here it is not absolute 
monarchy which raises itself on the rums of other powers and constantly 
absorbs the attention of posterity; on the contrary, we see the nation acting. 
Preserving the full enjoyment of provincial and municipal life, the nation 
really figures on the scene: it is the nation which we foUow through the 
centuries, triumphant or vanquished, free or oppressed, but bearing all 
vicissitudes to preserve its origin/ and distinctive character. From the 
dissolution of the Carlovingian empire down to the fifteenth century, the 
various Belgian provinces were in the possession of different dynasties. Yet, 
in default of political unity, there was between them community of origin, 
of maimers, of religious ideas, of patriotism. Belgium did not so far 
deaerate as to lose herself in the foreign dominion. She kept her 
fundamental laws, her usages, her traditions, her manners: she remamed 
Belgian.<2 
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PRIMITIVE HISTORY 


It would be neither possible nor desirable here to take up in detail the 
history of the various provinces and factions that make up the early 
Netherlands From the tangle of town and family wars, the extraction of the 
single threads entire would be an endless task. To each family or town its 
own career was intensely important, and many of the events are picturesque 
enough to be of general interest, but their value in the world-chromclcs is of 
the slightest 


It IS well, how’ ever, before proceeding with the account of the Netherlands 
as a whole, to give some account of the principal divisions in order that the 
unities may be the better understood when the final separation of Belgium 
from Holland is accomplished Of the land and the original peoples, mention 
has already been made in the introduction by Motley, but a brief account of 
the Roman influence in Belgium proper will not be amiss.“ 


Under the Romans 


Belgium, as we have said, was the cradle of both the Merovingian and 
Carlovingian dynasties, and it was in this country also that the Frank nation 
prepared itself to carry out its brilliant destiny. The northern extremity of 
Gaul, which corresponds to modem Belgium and the Netherlands, was 
never conquered by the Barbarians as was the Celtic or Roman portion of 
the | and — it is rather from here that conquerors set out. The original 
Belgians belonged to the great Germanic family, like all the Franks, and 
they took, in the exploits and settlements of the race in foreign lands, a part 
as large as it was glorious. It is true that the oldest inhabitants of Belgium 
were Celts, but history also teaches us that the Germans had invaded that 
part of Gaul and expelled the Celts long before Cresar’s time The people 
found there at the time of the Roman conquest were all Germans, Ciesar’ 
himself affirms this 


_When the Romans organised the administration of the southern portion of 
Gam, they divided it into provinces. Under Augustus the Treviri, Nervii, 
and Menapii found themselves the sole occupants of the province of Bel- 
giuin. Later, under Diocletian or Constantine, the province of Belgium 
created by Augustus was divided mto the First and Second Belgic 
Provinces, and “ the same time Upper and Lower Germany became the 
First and Sec-ond Geman Provinces. No portion of modern Belgium entered 
into the composition of the First Germanic Provmce, whose capital was 
Mainz, but to the Second belonged the terntoiy of the Toxandri and Tungri. 
Cologne was its metropolis and Tongres its second largest town. 


The Romans occupied Belgium for several centuries and founded nu— 
smJl tvdSk of which a 

f the Treviri, compising a large portion of modern 

occupation. Treves 

^^ J-eviromm) a military colony in the beginning, became one 
Drefect/of/rnnl on empu-e. We know it was the residence of the 

S tw Ti, ^ emperors, among them Constantine, held 

^ school of literature, a mint, 

mide workshop where women 


made military equipments. Ammianus Maxcellinus,® citing Cologne and 
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him that his life was in danger, and that he must flee to the Nabattean prince 
Aretas III. This he did, and Aretas took the field against Jei-usalem to 
redress his wrongs. Aristobulus defended himself in the temple, and the 
siege promised to be a long one, when Pompey, who was then in Asia, sent 
his legate Scaurus into Syria (65 B.C.), who at first decided for 
Aristobvdus. In the spring of 63 B.C. Pompey himself appeared, and finally 
decided for Hyrcanus, who was therefore again installed as high priest. 
Aristobulus was arrested ; his adhei-ents defended themselves in the temple, 
which was at length captured by the Romans. The Asmomean monarchy 
was at an end. All the succeeding high priests were vassals of the Romans. 


ROMAN KTJLE; DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM 


Judea now became a subdivision of the Roman province of Syria. The 
religious institutions, however, which antedated the Maccabsean rising still 
continued ; liberty of worship was guaranteed by Pompey. But so strong 
was the attachment of the people to the Asmonsean family that a succession 
of revolts broke out. Meantime, the power of Antipater went on increasing ; 
Hyrcanus was too weak to oppose him ; from Rome, too, he received signal 
marks of favour, being even made governor of Judea. A rival, however, 
gained over the cupbearer of Hyrcanus, who put Antipater to death by 
poison as he was one day dining with Hyrcanus (43 B.C.). 


Thus Antipater had fallen, but the power of his family was not diminished 
thereby. One of his sons, Herod, had already shown his energy as governor 
of Galilee ; he now displayed his craft in adapting himself to the 
vicissitudes of the supreme Roman power. A closing struggle between 
Herod and Antigonus — the last representative of the Asmonsean family — 
terminated in Herod’s favour. Antigonus was beheaded at Antioch by order 
of Mark Antony, ” supposing he could in no other way bend the minds of 
the Jews so as to receive Herod whom he had made king in his stead ” 
(Josephus). 


On the news of the battle of Actium (31 B.C.), Herod lost no time in 
passing over to the winning side. Though aware of his loyalty to Antony, 
Octavian confirmed him in his kingship. It is an eternal blot upon Herod’s 
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Tongres as the two cities of the Second Germanic Province, says that they 
were large and populous. But civilisation was able to exercise its influence 
only in the large centres of population, such as Treves, Bavay, Tongres, 
Cologne, and perhaps among the inhabitants of the east and south, 
neighbours of the stations and fortified_ posts. “Elsewhere,” says Schayes,/ 
“ m the north, centre, and west of Belgium, the manners, customs, 
language, and religions of the natives underwent Httle or no modification 
during the whole period of Roman dominion.” 


Christianity seems to have had considerable vogue in Treves, but was not 
introduced until later into the more or less romanised towns and villages. 
We know positively that there was a bishop at Tongres in the middle of the 
fourth century. But the Christian establishments disappeared entirely from 
the country immediately after the expulsion of the Romans. 


It was both at Treves and on the banks of the Moselle that the Latin 
language made most progress, the Romans imposed their tongue upon the 
conquered nations as they imposed the yoke of their dominion. It is 
somewhat astonishing, after this, that the dwellers on the banks of the 
Moselle should not have adopted, like those of the Maas, a Roman dialect. 
Perhaps also the use of the Roman-WaUoon in some provmces of Belgium 
does not date from the time of Roman domimon but from that when 
Christianity returned to the land after the conversion of the Franlcs and the 
establishment of religious houses whose inmates spoke a rustic Latin.? 


Under the Franks and the Dukes 


“Dark is the fate of Western Europe, of the Netherlands especially, in the 
century of misfortune in which Rome finally ceased to be mistress of the 
West,” says Blok The Franks were ruthless conquerors, and the history of 
the Netherlands is for hundreds of years the story of the rise of their em-pire 
to the glory of a Charlemagne and the weakness of its quick disintegration 
in 843. The realm to which Lothair II succeeded was called Lotharingia, 
whence Lorraine — the mediieval name for the Low Countries except 


Flanders, which fell to Charles the Bald and suffered heavily from the 
Norse invasions. 


The division into duchies, counties, and free cities was complex. Among 
the chief were the duchies, Brabant, Limburg, and Luxemburg; and the 
counties, Flanders, Hainault, and Namur. Liege was a bishopric. Hainault is 
described in the next chapter. 


BRABANT 


Brabant, once second to Flanders in importance and long honourable in the 
history of the arts, is now divided between Belgium and Holland; its first 
count was Godfrey the Bearded. His great-grandson, Henry I the Warrior 
(1190-1235), took the title of duke. At the important battle of Woeringen 
June 5th, 1288, the duke John I defeated an alliance of the archbishop of 
Cologne with the counts of Luxemburg, and Gelderland; he killed Henry of 
Luxemburg with his own sword and permanently added Limburg to 
Brabant. John II enlarged his people’s pnvileges by a grant of the Charter of 
Cortemberg ‘ and the Statute of the Common Weal. John III provoked 


The charter of Cortemberg, wanted by John II on the 37th of September, 
1313, acquaints UB With the concessions by which the duke paid for the 
services of his subjects It inrtitutes a life-council of forty persons, recruited 
from amongst the nobility and the towns and whose mission it was to see 
that the pnvilegeB and customs of the duchy were observed. This council 
was to assemble every three wes and its decisions were to be sovereiom. If 
the duke 
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a rebellion in which Brussels and Louvain had allies, but he crushed the 
uprising (1340). After his death the count of Flanders claimed Brabant, but 
was appeased by the gift of Antwerp. In 1404, however, all Brabant W6iit 
over to Flanders. In 1430 it belonged to Burgundy, and from 1440 was ruled 
by the Austrian House. Brabant enjoyed a constitution known as the Blyde 
Inkomet or La Joyeuse EntrSe — that is, “ the Joyous Entrance” — because 
it was granted by John III in 1356 at the time when his daughter Joanna 
married Wenzel of Luxemburg and the two entered Brussels in state as 
prince and princess. It was this Joanna who, after Wenzel s death in 1383, 
found support from Burgundy in resisting the demands of the cities In 1389 
duchess Joanna mortgaged certain of these cities to Philip of Burgundy. The 
next year she revoked the deed which gave Brabant to Luxemburg and 
made the duke and duchei^ of Burgundy her heirs. This deed was of the 
utmost importance to the destiny of the whole Netherlands. 


LXrXEMBUHG AND LIEGE 


Luxemburg was originally called Ardenne, but the chief city gradually 
displaced the name of the coun“. It became a duchy in 1354 and kept its 
independence tdl 1451, when Philip of Burgundy seized it. It later fell into 
the hands of Austria; from 1659 its cities were frequently under French 
Sway. Its possession was matter for frequent dispute as late as the nineteenth 
century, when a large part of it was incorporated in the Belgian kingdom, 
the rest bemg established as a neutral grand duchy under the protection of 
the crown of Holland. 


Lifige was chosen m 720 as the seat of the bishops of Tongres. In the tenth 
century it became the bishopric of LiSge. Four centuries later, its bishops 
were made princes of the empire. They were usually despotic and the 
citizens were frequently wTought to bloody revolt, obtaining a substantial 
reco/ition of their rights only after a bitter civil war ended in June, 1315, by 
the Peace of Fexhe, a treaty of the greatest importance in the history of 
human liberties, and long taken as a model for the abridgement of the 
power of rulers and the precise limitations of all public functions and 
functionaries.* 


FLANDERS: ITS EARLY HISTORY 


Flanders, to-day, has lost its national identity and simply makes up two of 
the provinces of the minor kingdom of Belgium. But for centuries it was in 
tlm very forefront of European politics and commerce, far overshadowing 
the England of that day, and nvallmg France and the empire. Compared 
with Ghent, London was a third-rate town. England was then merely an 
agricultural district of small population, furnishing raw material for the 
great industries of the Flemings, whose trade was the envy of the world, 
whose rich men and women provoked the jealousy of kings and queens, and 
whose art, music, and letters glittered over the whole continent. 


refuMd to observe them the country was absolved from all obedience to 
bim so long as he perusted in this resistance. The charter of Cortemberg 
strongly resembles the Peace of jeihe, to which it is antenor hy only four 
years. At the same tune it is distinguished from it y numerous traits In the 
first place it was not, like that peace, the consequence of civil n?’ Y., 
CTanted by a prince as the result of a contract, or, better, of a concordat. 


J quarrel on the exercise of sovereignty itself. It confines Itself to simply 
stipulating the conditions of that exercise — Pibenne | 


+ j ^ irenne credits the eqnalitanan constitution of Lidge to the absence of 


predominant rather than to any special WaUoon democratic sentiment ” as 
alleged by some his- 
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[864-1168 A.B. ] 


Its old counts were wont to trace their line back to Priam of Troy; but the 
first ruler of certain character is Baldwin Forester, the Iron Ann, who eloped 
with a daughter of Charles the Bald, and was finally acknowledged by his 
father-in-law as governor of the countship of Flanders, from 864 a.d. to his 
death in 878. His son was Baldwin the Bald, who strove against the 
Normans, and married the daughter of Alfred the Great of England. His son 
Arnold (918-989) had difiSculties with both the Normans and the emperor 
Otto I. In this rei the first weavers and fullers of Ghent were established. 
His son Baldwin IV, the Comely Beard, defeated both the king of France 
and the emperor Henry II, adding to his realm Valenciennes, Walcheren, 
and the islands of Ze/and. His son, Baldwin V G036-1067) the Debonair, 
was also a remarkable ruler. His daughter Matilda was the wife of William 
the Conqueror; his son married the countess of Hainault and brought it into 
the control of Flanders; while another son, Robert the Frisian, was by 
marriage the ruler of the countship of Holland and Friesland. But the sons 
quarrelled, and a long and bitter feud broke out. Robert IT (1093-1119) was 
a crusader and earned the name of “the Lance and Sword of Christendom.” 
His death and the death of his son Baldwin VII “with the Axe” ended the 
old line of Flemish counts in 1119. 


The power fell to Charles the Good, of Denmark; he was the son of Eii/ 
Canute, who had married the daughter of Robert the Frisian. Charles was 
assassinated by the merchants, because he threw open aU the granaries at 
Bruges during a famine in 1127, thus breaking their monopoly. The people 
rose in horror, besieged the wealthy conspirators in Bruges, and taking them 
at length, tortured them to death. Charles left no heir, and six daimanta 
demanded the throne. In the words of Moke,/ “this contest offers the most 
precious picture of the political condition of the country.” 


The kmg of Frpce proposed for the throne, William of Normandy. The 
nobility elected him at once. The people were promised the abolition of 
certain taxes they would consent. They did so, but William, after making 
most solemn promises, hastened to violate the independence of the 
bourgeois, whom his feudal training had unfitted him to understand. His 
exactions provoked risings in various cities, whose leaders chose for Count, 
Thierry or Theodoric of Alsace, the nearest relative of Charles the Good. 
After some fighting he was besieged in Alost, by William, who was, 


however, killed in a skirmi^. Thierry was acknowledged in 1128 and was a 
liberal ruler as well as a crusader. His son’s war with Floris III of Holland, 
whom he captured in 1157, has already been described, in the previous 
chapter. His rule is important in the history of Belgium on account of the 
development of the communes.® 


In the words of Baron Kervijn van Lettenhove, “The era of communes 
begins July 27th, 1128, and ends November 27th, 1382. Nicaise Borluut 
opens it at the siege of Alost. Philip van Artevelde closes R on the battle- 
field of Roosebeke This epoch, signalised by numerous triumphs and by 
efforts the most noble and persevering, is that wherein Flanders, marching 
by rapid strides along the path of social progress, presents to all the nations 
the inviolable refuge of indiistry and liberty.” * 


BISS OF THE BELGIAN COMMUNES 


The first urban agglomerations were, in the full force of the term, colonies 
of tradesmen and artisans, and the municipal constitutions were elaborated 
in the midst of a population of immigrants, met from all quarters and stran- 
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gers to one another. But these immigrants, if they were the ancestors of the 
bourgeoisie, were not the oldest inhabitants of the tomis. The colonies of 
traders, in fact, did not come into existence on a virgin soil. They 
everywhere grouped themselves at the foot of the walls of a monastery, a 
castle, or an episcopal residence {civitas, castrum, muniapium). The new 
arrivals found, at the place where they had come to settle, an older 
population, composed of serfs, of minklenal4, or of clerics. 


Thus two groups of men were everywhere to be found in presence of one 
another, but without interpenetrating. It was only very dowly that the fusion 
was accomplished and that the trading colony, increasing from year to year, 
becoming always richer, more exuberant, and more vigorous, finally 
absorbed all the foreign elements and imposed its law and institutions on 
the whole of the town. It took three hundred years to arrive at this. The 
evolution was accomplished only in the thirteenth 


century. 


The Roman municipality had not perished with the empire of the west; it 
was still to be found during the ninth, the tenth, and the eleventh centuries 
in the cities of southern Gaul. But m Belgium, as m the other parts of 
northern Gaul, its influence scarcely made itself felt’ here the communal 
privileges derived their origin from the ancient Germanic freedom 
combined with the gild or fraternal association of Scandmavia. 


Under the empire of the Germanic institutions maintained by Charlemagne, 
the towns were subject to the power of the courts and governed “ simple 
cantons. Now the freemen of the cantons had the right to join the courts in 
pronouncing judgments in criminal matters and decrees in affairs of civil 
and local interest. In 803 Charlemagne, desiring to regulate the exercise of 
this right which had become burdensome, organised the institution of the 
scabini {schepenen or sheriffs) , they were FLEMisH wah- ^ chosen by 
courts and it required at least seven to pass a MOB OF TBB decree. After 
the triumph of feudalism the office of sheriff became in the country districts 
generally that of a simple (From an old official appointed by the seigneurs 
In localities important by Btatue) reason of their population and their 
wealthy this cantonal magistracy became the patrimony of the principal 
families, who preserved and extended their ancient jurisdiction, in the cities, 
notably in pussels and Louva,m, these privileged families took the generic 
name of iwnages. Ihis patricmn and land-owning bourgeoLsie, whose 
pnvdege was hertarily transmitted, was a first step towards the commune. 


glory of Belgium, was constituted during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries by the alliance of artisans, organised in guil/ or fraternities, with 


the bourgeoisie properly so called. 

ivi-fnifri periods in the history of the communes; the first 

witnessed toe growth of a single class, the bourgeoisie proper, whilst in the 
witlf no longer content themselves 

with the sherds jurisdiction, which emanated from the privileged bour— 
foZosed‘f to defend their private rights they instituted a magistracy 

or Flemish wai 

s/\Keii toe two chiefs of the juris, annually chosen bv them took the title 
Sih The sheriff’s jurisdiction 


wnicti belongs to the first period, offered civil guarantees; in the second 
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SIS 


epoch (thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centimVfi), the juriadiction rA 
the trades, combined with the civil jurisdiction, consecrated political ri^ts. 


In Belgium communal emancipation was less dramatic than in France, 
although more fruitful in its results. Since the eleventh century charh^r? of 
francluse, liberty, immunity, friendship, hourgage, and the like had paved 
the way for charters of commune or poortpryen , for towns “with laws” (h 
Ms) or guilded (gitdm). There was, as a rule, no necessity for the towns of 
Flanders to have recourse to arms to win for themselves free feheriffs and 


the other privileges attached to the commune. For, far from following the 
example of the German emperors and the kings of France, the counts of 
Flanders favoured communal emancipation, not only did they know how to 
respect the acquired rights of their subjects, but, more than this, they 
spontaneously accorded liberties to the towns which were still without 
them. 


In Flanders, the laws of each city, granted or confirmed by the count, were 
called keuren It would, however, be a mistake to regard these keuren as 
being all charters of communes, or charters instituting communes. “The 
keure,” says Warnkonig,* “proceeded both from the territorial seigneur and 
the inhabitants; thus that which formed the fundamental law of a town was 
the common work of the count and the sheriffs who represented it. Li the 
early days it was generally granted by the seigneur and accepted tacitly, or 
even under oath, by the citizens. But, m imitation of the count, the sheiffis 
and town councillors also formed keuren for their subordinates, so that this 
name was soon extended to every police ordinance, every mumeipal 
decree.” 


Several precious and characteristic rights were connected with the 
commune. The inhabitants enrolled in the registers of the privileged town 
were authorised to form a confederation, and all engaged by an oath to 
defend their own mterests as well as those of the prince. The members of 
the commune possessed a college of sheriffs with jurisdiction, a common 
rreasoiy and a town hall, called in several localities the house of peace 
{maison de 


irnix), besides this they might employ a special seal and own a belfry, a 
ofty tower enclosing a sonorous bell The belfry of Ghent was erected in 
1183; that of Tournay was begun in 1190, that of Bruges in 1291. It was by 
the sound of the belfry bell that the inhabitants were summoned to a 
deliberative assembly. Here decisions were made on all affairs outside the 
provmce of the administration; here also the accounts of the tovms were 
discussed. As to the cities which had no belfry, they could only convoke the 
people by hui et cri, or to the sound of the horn or trumpet. 


The towns also enjoyed certain financial privileges, amongst the;S? must be 
distinguished the market right, either of a simple weeUy marker. wWch was 


held on a fixed day of the week, or of fairs, or annual markers. w’ Mch. 
lasted for one or several weeks and served foieigii merchants as a meetnug; 
place, these fairs were generally held m vast buikluigs called guild haMs 
(Gild-hallen). From the twelfth century the citizens of most of :iu’ coitm- 
munes were declared exempt from the judicial combat and the tests by lire. 


In exchange for these privileges certain charges were hud or the geouws, 
but most of those obligations resembled those in force ir. eiir owa day such 
were the impositions known by the name of taiUfs or excise, tary service, 
etc. As to the dues whicli owed their origin to the stale ^ servitude, they had 
been for the most part suppressed in fawnir of the Kunftie’ ipal 
communities; the humiliating prestations (such as tlie riglit of mm/ matn, or 
meilleur cathel) had become the portion of the rusUcs./ 


* The meilleur catheil, cathd, or catheu was the most vAlnnhlo piece of 
foonded on serritttde, accorded it to the selirneur on the denth ol each at hb 
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From reasons of policy the counts of Flanders tolerated, favoured, and 
sanctioned the communal laws derived from the guild. Always obliged to 
keep a watchful eye on the French suzerainty or to combat it, they needed to 
keep in good humour not only the great property owners of the towns, but 
also the industrial class, whose importance daily increased The concessions 


f ranted by Philip of Alsace have justly won for him the surname of the 
legislator of Flanders. He abolished in several places the main-morte and 
the odious right of “half-have”;‘ he also freed the still servile populations of 
Alost and Courtrai. 


character that he swept away the last representatives of the Asmonsean 
family. It is true, he considered this indispensable to the security of his 
throne. By princely gifts he kept the Romans on his side, though the 
concessions of Csesar and the senate were sufficiently justified by the proof 
of 
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his capacity as a governor. He put down Arabian robbers, created 
magnificent cities, and helped his people in times of famine. Yet the Jews 
were never drawn to his person ; he was after all only an Edomite, and he 
curried favour with a heathen power. Herod died 4 B.C. Mommsen, the 
historian of the Roman Empire, has said that there is no royal house of any 
age in which such bloody domestic quarrels raged. 


His dominions were apportioned among his sons Archelaus, Antipas and 
Philip. Archelaus became ethnarch of Idumcca, Judea, and Samaria, with 
the exception of certain cities ; Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee and Persea ; 
Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, Bataneea, Gaulanitis and Paneas. This 
arrangement soon came to an end, so far as the government of Archelaus 
was concerned. He was deposed by Augustus, and his dominions were 
incorporated in the province of Syria, but specially entrusted to a 
procurator. The vicissitudes of the other governments we cannot here 
follow. Herod Agrippa had for a time the realm of his grandfather, but after 
his death (44 A.D.) the whole of Palestine came under the direct authority 
of Rome, and was ruled by procurators (Pontius Pilate, 26-36 A.D.) under 
the supervision of the governor of Syria. 


The Jews had wished this, but the oppressiveness of the new rule was 
powerfully felt. Discontent became rife. At length Gessius Floras 
disregarded justice to such an extent that war became inevitable. In 
Jerusalem the war party obtained the predominance. Preparation was made 
for the defence of the country, which was mapped out into districts, each 
with its own commander. The man responsible for Galilee was Josephus, a 
Pharisee, but destined to become a friend of the Romans, and the historian 
of the war. Nero, when informed of the threatening state of affairs, 


The cities which possessed no guarantee against the encroachments of 
power received keurm or statutes; those which already enjoyed some 
privileges obtained fresh ones. Orchies, Damme, Biervliet, Dunkirk, 
Nieuport, Hulst, and the castellany of Bruges, henceforth called the free (le 
Franc), were successively raised to the rank of municipalities. The 
privileges enjoyed by more ancient towns such as Ghent, Bruges, St. Omer, 
Oudenarde, Grammont, were either confirmed or extended. The town of 
Aire became a model commune; the charter of fnendship (Lex amicitiai), 
granted by Philip of Alsace in 1188, instituted a veritable evangelical 
community. This charter laid down that in the confederation called Vamitie 
there should always be twelve chosen judges, who were to engage by oath 
to make no distinction between a poor man and arich one, between a noble 
and a villein, between a relative and a stranger All the members of the 
confederacy promised to aid one another like brothers* in all that was 
useful and honest; if one committed any wrong against another by word or 
action the injured party would not take vengeance, by himself or through 
his followers,* but he would lodge a complaint and the culprit would repair 
the wrong according to the arbitration of the twelve elected judges. 


The affr\chisenwnt of the towns and boroughs of Flanders continued durmg 
the thirteenth century In 1281 Bruges received a new keure from Count 
Guy de Dampierre Alost passed to the state of a commime in 1281, Douai 
m 1286, Valenciennes in 1291, Messines in 1293, Bailleul in 1295, oluys in 
1328, Roulers in 1377.<i 


FLANDERS VerSWS PRANCE 


Having thus sketched the methods in which town liberties were evolved, the 
rfV£er?y“^ pohtical events, where we left them — at 


Thierry died in 1168, leaving a son, Philip of Alsace, who was a notable 
warrior and also a crusader. He is iiown as Flanders’ greatest lawmter 


Buthelmfln\h’H® liberties of the people, especially of Afost and Comtrai! 
But he had no children, and his brother-m-law Baldwm of Hainault 
succeeded 


rtateof\vaSattMh’ edVttVsoTin“pCTp“ “ Middle Ages, was the 
property. ” Half-liave ” was a the power of disposing of their 

ders on the death of each male serf three accorded to the counts of Flan— 
a female serf this S wm 1?y 

tills exaction; on their death twn ™ nobles and freemen were subjected to 
addition, thehalf onheir claimed, m 


“younger broker to employee was called the men of that tune plainl;\nioTed 
far hettm **m7® that “the Flemish work- * The reader isawareTii +h« ^ 
conditions than the Belgian workmen of to-day.»] 


pursue his vengeance openly. Certain dara period permitted every man to 


respite was called the Tmce/of Qod (n-mga I)e^ excepted, and this time of 
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in 1191. The French opposed him, and he was forced to yield various cities 
and a large part of Flanders to France. On his death in 1195 his son Baldwin 
IX became count, but later founded the Latin empire at Constantinople. His 
career and death m 1206 have been recounted in Volume VII, chapter 9. He 
left two young daughters at home and in his absence the government was 
given to his brother Philip. In 1214, at the famous battle of Bouvines, the 
French defeated the allied forces of England, the emperor, Holland, 
Brabant, and Flanders. In 1279, owing to the failure of heirs, Hainault 
passed to John of Avennes, son of Baldwin’s daughter Ma/aret who had 
married Bosschaert of Avennes. Flanders passed to Guy de Dampierre, 
whose father Margaret had taken for her second husband after Bosschaert’s 
death.”* 


During the two centuries which elapsed between the death of Godfrey de 
Bouillon [1100] and the battle of Woeringen [1288], the Belgian provinces 
had taken on practically the form and the character in which they were to 
continue. Flanders, stripped of her Gallican seigneuries (the county of 
Artois) , found herself restored to her natural limits Brabant, enlarged by the 
conquest of Limburg, ruled from the Schelde to the right bank of tiws Maas, 
The other states which had been built up from the debris of the ancient 
duchy of Lorraine had consolidated their mdependence and est^li^ied their 
frontiers. Thus was the provmcial formation accomplished. 


But the internal organisation was far from evidencmg the same stability, and 
the period to follow was to be signalised by the strafe of the conunnMiS 
against all other powers. Warnings of the imminence of the danger had been 
already sounded; it was m the fourteenth century that the storm brnst m aU 
its fury. The spectacle of this age is the most remarkaHe in Bd^am history. 
aU the great cities preparmg one after another to struggle and to reim, the 
populace burstmg the chains of country and breaking the yofce of law; 
fearful convulsions, ruthless wars, irreparable losses: but, as wdB, 
magnificent examples of energy and patriotism; of heroic efforts followed 
sometimes by glorious success — the very sufferings of the country 
revealing the grandeur of the national character. 


Flanders was the principal theatre of the strife during this epoch. The rulers 
of this beautifm provmce had lost their power at Bouvines. Since that fatal 
day France, who held them in her grasp, made them fed all the weight of the 
humiliating conditions of the Treaty of Melun, and reduced them to an 
obseme vassmage. 


Personal considerations seem to have dictated to Dampierre a timid and 
peaceful policy. Poor in the midst of riches, he never neglected an 
opportunity to levy contributions upon his communes. Yet the beginning of 
his reign had seemed happy enough’ he had braved with impunity the 
emperors of Germany, in refusing them the homage for imperial Flanders; 
and he succeeded in establishmg brilliantly some of his children — the 
duke of Brabant and the counts of Holland and Julich [or Juliers] were his 
sons-in-law, and one of his sons occupied the bishopric of Liege. But, 
faithful to the hatred which reigned between his house and that of Avennes, 


he mortally offended the count of Hainault, his nephew, in supporting 
against him the revolted commune of Valenciennes (1292). Soon after this 
he won the dislike of the proud Philip the Fair — or rather he horded a 
pretext for the latter’s projects of spoliation — by engaging in marriage his 
daughter Philippine with the son of Edward I of En^and (1294). Upon his 
invitation, the count repaired with his daughter to the chateau of Corbeil, 
where the court of France was assembled. But he had scarcely arrived when 
with all his retinue he was arrested and carried off to the tower of the 
Louvre, where he was 
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kept in close captivity, the king accusing him of alliance with the enemies 
of France and holding him for judgment by his court of peers. It found him 
innocent; but upon liberating him the king refused to render up his 
daughter, she was retained as hostage, and some years after she succumbed, 
the victim of misfortune. 


Guy de Dampierre was wise enough at first to liide his resentment; but 
when it was perceived that he was making preparations for war on pretext 
of defending the people of Valenciennes, who had ended by giving 
themselves up to him, a royal edict forbade the communes of Flanders to 
follow his banner (1296). In revenge, the count assembled all his allies at 
Grammont (December 25th); and to this rendezvous came Edward of 
England, the emperor Adolphus of Nassau, the archduke Albert of Austria, 
Duke John II of Brabant, the counts of Holland, Jiilich, and Bar, who all 
united to march agamst France. Guy then sent to Philip the Fair to declare 


that he no longer recognised him as sovereign; the king on his side oidered 
the confiscation of Flanders (January, 1297). 


The cities did not fancy being obliged to take up arms in Guy’s quarrel. 
Already a septuagenarian, he was unable to lead his troops to battle, and he 
confided them to his eldest son, Robert of Bethune. The French king 
entered Flanders at the head of ten thousand cavalry and a nmnerous 
infantry. A number of Flemish gentlemen openly embraced “the party of the 
lilies” ‘ as were denommated those who cfesired the king’s domination. 
Moreover, the English monarch had arrived m Flanders with so small an 
army that he dared not remain in Bruges, whose mhabitants inclined 
towards France. Guy, now deserted by all his allies, consented finally to put 
himself at tlie king’s mercy, together with his eldest sons, Robert and 
William, and fifty of his principal barons. Upon his arrival m Pans he and 
aU his following were imprisoned by order of the inflexible monarch; and 
nothing that Charles, who had promised Guy his liberty, was able to do, 
sufficed to prevent his brother from breakmg the promise given in his name. 


e confiscated _ Philip governed it through his officers, and 


m May, 1301, went to visit his conquest, accompanied by his wife, Joan of 
Navarre, who appeared offended at observing so much wealth among a 
com-merciM people. “ I thought myself sole queen here,” she remarked at 
Bruges, but I find a thousand others round me ” Everywhere the partisans of 
France r^eived the sovereign with extravagant demonstrations of joy; but 
already the people began to feel that they no longer had a country, and to 
fear that they were destmed to fall heir to the fate of “ those French 
provinces whose inhabitants were treated as serfs.” These bitter thoughts 
gave use ainong the bourgeoisie of the large towns to a sombre attitude 
which developed shortly into direct menace. Discontent fermented; the 
reaction had begun-it burst forth at the first signal. A month after the king’s 
departure defiance looked forth at Bruges 7 


The “Bruges Matins” (1302) 


At first thirty heads of trades waited on the French governor, Chatillon, 


not made for the works ordered by the ennfirlPTOri to the rights of corv4e 
and purveyance, 


insolent, and had them arrested. The people took up Mms, and rescued 
them, to the great dismay of the rich, who declared 


them, Lelxaerit, and the popular or nationalist party opposed to 
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for the king’s men. The affair was brought up before the parliament. Here 
was the parliament of Paris, sitting in Judgment on Flanders, as just before 
it had done bv the king of England. 


The parliament decided that the heads of trades should go back to prison. 
Among these heads were two men beloved by the people, the deans of the 
butchers and of the weavers. The latter, Peter de Conync ‘ was a poor and 
mean-looking man, small, and wanting an eye, but a man of capacity anda 
bold street orator. Inflammg the passions of the artisans by his eloquence, 
he hurried them out of Bruges, and made them massacre aU the French in 
the neighbouring towns and castles. They then returned by night Chains 
were stretched across the streets, “ to prevent the French from running 
about the town”; each townsman undertook to steal the saddle and bridle of 
the horseman who lodged with him. On May 19, 1302, all the people began 
to beat their kettles; a butcher struck first, and the French were eveiywhere 
attacked and massacred.* The women were the most furiously active in 
flinging them out of the windows, or else they were taken to the shambles, 
where their throats were cut. The massacre lasted three days; twelve 
hundred cavaliers, and two thousand foot sergeants perished “ 


At once the greater part of Flandera raised the old standard of the lion, Lille 
and Ghent, with several fortified castles, alone remained in foreign hands. 


Leaders were not lacking among the people. Peter de Conync and John 
Breydel, head men of the weavers and butchers, had directed the revolt of 
the Brugeois. The army which they gathered counted nearly “ty thousand 
men 


Robert of Artois, brother-in-law to the king of France, marched against 
them with apparently superior forces. He had nearly an equal number of 
foot; and his cavalry, composed of the cream of the French nobility, counted 
not less than ten thousand combatants. Upon arriving at Lille he was joined 
by the knights of Brabant and Hainamt, the former led by Godfrey of 
Brabant, uncle to their duke, the latter by John the Merciless, count of 
Hamault. He set out at once for Courtrai, burning and ravaging aU in his 
path. 


The two armies met on the 11th of July, 1302. The Flemings awaited the 
enemy on the plain of Groeninghe, east of Courtrai. About them stretched 
the marshy prairies, crossed by brooks; in their rear flowed the Lys, 
preventing retreat; but they were determined to conquer or to die. The 
arrival of a body of militia from Namur and of a troop fiom Ghent 
commanded by Simon Borluut had redoubled their confidence J 


The Battle of the Spurs (1302) 


These artisans, who had hardly ever seen service in the open field, perhaps 
would have been glad to retreat, but the attempt would have been too 
hazardous in a great plam, and in presence of so large a body of cavalry. 
They waited, therefore, bravely, every man with his goeden Tag (“good day 
to you”), or iron-shod stake planted in the gromid before him. Their motto 
was a fine one: Sedt und Vrvmdt, “shield and friend.” They wished to take 
the communion together, and had mass read to them; but as they 


[‘ This name, like most Flemish names and indeed English and other names 
of this period,’ IS ranoasl 7 spelt as Koenig, Koninck, Conync and 
Deconing | 


[* The early morning massacre, resembhng the “Sicilian Vespers” of Uie 
year 1283 ia which the Ekench p/arnson was similarly butchered, has been 
called the “ Brupss Matins,”] 
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co\ild not all receive the host, each, according to Villani,” stooped down, 
picked up some earth and put it in his mouth. The knights who were with 
them, in order to encourage them, sent away their horses, and whilst they 
thus made infantry of themselves they made knights of the heads of the 
trades All knew that they had no mercy to expect. It w’as told that 
ChatiUon brought with him casks full of ropes to strangle them. The queen, 
it was said, had laid her injunctions on the French that when they were 
killing the Flemish pigs they should not forget the Flemish sows * 


The constable Raoul de Nesle proposed to turn the flank of the Flemings 
and cut them off from Courtrai, but the king’s cousin, Robert of Artois, said 
rudely to him- “Are you afraid of these rabbits, or have you indeed some of 
their fur on you’” The constable, who had married a daughter of the coimt 
of Flanders, felt the insult, and answered proudly “Sir, you will ride far 
ahead if you keep up with me’” So saying, he made a headlong charge 
followed by his knights, in the thick dust of a July day. Everyone followed 
him impetuously, each eager to be up with the front, and the hind-most 
pressing upon the foremost riders, who, when they came up near the 
Flemings, found in their way, what is to be found everywhere m a country 
so intersected by canals and ditches — a trench five fathoms wide. They 
fell into it in heaps, without the possibility of escaping up the sides, the 
trench being of the half-moon construction. The whole chivalry of France 
found its grave there, besides the chancellor [Peter Flotte], who, doubtless, 
had not reckoned on falling in such glorious company. 


The Flemings killed the unhorsed cavaliers at their ease, leisurely selecting 
then victims in the trench. When the cuirasses resisted their blades, they 
despatched the knights with leaden or iron mallets. Among them there were 
numbers of working monks, who conscientiously wrought at this bloody 
job. One of these monks asserted that with his own hand he had killed forty 
cavaliers, and fourteen hundred foot soldiers; but it is plain he bragged too 
much. Four thousand gilt spurs (another account says seven hundred) were 
hung up in the cathedral of Courtrai, unlucky spoils that brought mischief 
on the town; eighty years afterwards, Charles VI saw these spurs and 
caused the inhabitants to be massacred. 


This terrilsle defeat exterminated all the vanguard of France— that is to say, 
the majority of the great lords.’ The total number of slam was estimated at 
20,000. 


iMst Years of Guy’s Reign 


After the battle the French garrisons in the neighbouring towns were only 
too glad to capitulate. After a few small engagements a peace was 
concluded m the sprmg of the foUowmg year, to be immediately confirmed. 
The king even allowed the old count Guy de Dampierre to emerge from the 
fortress where he had been detained, in order that he might assist in the 
peace nego— 


passing several months among his sons, ^ than betray the interests of 
Flanders. The 


quarrel was to be settled by force of anus, 


^ Flemings taken so determined a stand, and never had ® Unfortunately the 
old hatred between 
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The account -of the war between Holland and Flanders (in which the first 
Flemish triumphs provoked a general uprising of the Hollanders and ended 
in defeats for the Flemish on sea and land) will be found in the next chapter 
« 


At sea, on the 10th of August, 1304, Guy of Namur sustained a bloody 
defeat opposite Zieriksee. His fleet was destro 3 ^ed, himself taken prisoner, 
and the coast left defenceless. Eight days later the land army gave battle to 
the French at Mons-en-Pevele (between Douai and Orchies) It was 
commanded by Philip de Thiette (or Teano), a son of Guy de Dampierre. 
The enemy’s cavalry, instead of accepting combat, attempted to wear out 
the Flemings by skirmishes, and succeeded in capturing the provision and 
baggage wagons. This accident forced the communes to quit the field of 
battle, and towards night the greater part left for Lille. William of Julich had 
perished in this attack 


The kmg increased his forces and besieged Lille with a most formidable 
equipment. The terrified inhabitants promised to surrender, if help had not 
arrived, on the 1st of October; but, two days before, the reunited Flemings 
arrived before the place, and John of Namur, their leader, sent forth a 
defiance to the king The whole country was in arms; the factories were 
closed, the cities deserted; and the troops had vowed to conquer or obtain 
an honourable peace. The king, spying upon their outposts, was struck with 
the number of their tents: “One would think,” he exclaimed, “that it had 
been raining Flemings’ ” He charged the duke of Brabant and the count of 
Savoy to treat in his name with the leaders 


The Flemings demanded and obtained the restoration of all their former 
privileges, authority to fortify their cities, and the liberty of their prisoners; 
as well as the restitution of those portions of Flanders still occupied by the 
French. They consented to raise a fine of not more than 800,000 livres (the 
value of the currency had been considerably depreciated by Philip’s 
alteration of the denominations), and to leave in the hands of the king until 
pa 3 rment of that sum the cities of Lille and Douai (October 1st, 1304). 


summoned the general, Vespasian, and entrusted him with the conduct of 
the war against the revolters. Vespasian’s son, Titus, brought two legions 
from Alexandria; he himself proceeded to Antioch, and took command of 
another legion together with auxiliary troops. The scene of war was at first 
in Galilee. 


The Jews met with great misfortunes, but this only intensified the fanatical 
excitement of the party of zealots, which obtained the upper hand in 
Jerusalem. Vespasian adopted a waiting attitude, and was at length 
precluded from taking a decisive step by grave news from Rome. Vitellius 
had followed Otho as emperor, but the legions in the East disapproved, and 
in July, 67, Vespasian was acclaimed emperor. He hastened to Rome, 
leaving the siege of Jerusalem to his son Titus. For two years party strife 
had raged in the city. The priestly aristocrats were accused of treachery ; the 
zealots were too obviously careful for nothing but the intoxication of an 
other-worldly enthusiasm. 


Many false prophets arose and led many astray, as an apocalyptic passage in 
the Gospel says; Josephus asserts that they were suborned by the tyrants 
(t.e. by the dominant faction) to keep the people from deserting. At length 
the end came. The city and temple were destroyed. The golden altar of 
incense, the golden candlestick and the Book of the Law were taken to 
Rome and exhibited to the populace in the triumph of Vespasian and Titus. 


Still, though the temple was destroyed, the Jewish religion remained, and 
the wonder is that the Pharisees and teachers of the Law should have been 
able so skilfully to adjust the religious and social systems to the altered 
circumstances. Could the Jews have put aside the hope of a sudden divine 
intervention, and devoted themselves to the task of witnessing for 
righteousness within the wide limits of the Roman world, the Jewish people 
would 
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yet have recovered from even such a great humiliation. But the transcen- 
dentalism which pervades so much of the later Jewish literature was too 


Thus the fatal war seemed to have ended; but the negotiations were 
prolonged during several months, and, before harmony was completely 
established, Guy de Dampierre died, a prisoner in the castle of Compi&gne, 
March 7th, 1305. 


ROBERT OF SilTHTJNE (1305-1328) 


Robert of B4thune, eldest son of Guy de Dampierre, was still a prisoner in 
France when his father died, both having given themselves up to the king at 
the same time. Philip released him oiuy after having obliged him to sign to 
new conditions, much more severe than those stipulated before Lille. These 
outrageous demands had for result the rekindling of the indignation of 
Flanders. The infuriated people even accused of treason the lords charged to 
negotiate with the king, and a part of the nobility came under the suspicion 
of the communes ‘ A temporary understanding concluded with France in 
1309 was followed in 1315 by a fresh rupture; and Louis the Quar-relsome 
{HvAin), who had succeeded Philip the Fair, failed completely in an 
expedition directed towards Cointrai and Cassel. 


Still the war dragged on; and the Flemings, whose successes brought no 
results, drifted into new discords. The citizens of Ghent ended by declaring 
in favour of peace, and refused to support the coimt. He was obliged, by 


[‘ Blok k says that the Flemish counts were from this time little more than 
the heutenanta of the French monarch, claiming his aid ap’ainst their own 
cities. 1 
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resson oi ‘tiiE ‘Meciiou to the treaty concluded at Pari’ in 1530 Lille Dottai, 
and Orchk? reHiaincd in the han’i/ of Philip the Tall Long), the reining 
monarch, and hh dauter tras ’wedded to the graiid.=;on of the Plemi^ 
prince. 


Ihe end of Robert - rtigij presenta bloody an I in;. ‘ie.n’ou? mfteetaele, 
ti’hieh hktory haa not yet enoceedei m explaining. Hi* eldest son, Loui‘ of 
Xevers, it seems, nourished a profound re=?tiJtmcDt against the court of 
Prance. wMle the younger allj’we’! himself to drift into its semce, Jte latter 
accused hi= broth .-r of a parr.cidal plot. ai. i the unhappy Louis, dragsed 
fixim one prison to another, endeiJ by diing m exde at Paris in 132b. A fe’tr 
months after the old ccnmt’s fiame’ Sicherel out he had attained the ac^o of 
eighty-two. ‘ 


Loris OF [CnWEEa .CT “W-IE WITH THE PEOPLE 


_ The longevity of the hkr sc-vereign? of Flanders had singularly 
contributed to weaken the government tiuT de Bampierre had achievei the 
throne at an advanced age, and Robert of Bethune vras sixty-four at his 
Bucoessiom Both were infirm old men before ceasing to reigm and the 
enersn-of the people was greater than/ihat of the ruler Out of this grew the 
rapk pr<magation la curiam part? of the c-our.try of a spirit of local 
independence and an animosity toward” the hier classes. .Since the battle 
of Counrai a number of the nobles had hvei shut up in their castles, 
avoiding partieiiia-tion in puhhe affairs, v.hde the tradespeople and the 
craftsmen ruled the towns. Ghent almo.st alone possessed a potrerful 
aristoeracr. composed of ratrician fandlies, which, crith the support of the 
wealth}’ mi’ddle class kept tie iAopie within bounds. At Bruges, on the 
eontrarj’, the ranks of the weAthy were swelled by artisans and the le/‘er 
bourgeoisie. The death of PiObert of Bethune rendered an outburst 
inevitable. 


His grandson. Louis of Neve:?, or a= he is often caDed Louis of Creev, 
“was onJ» eimteen years c!d_anJ had ben brought up in France, where ke 
po/a/d the cotmties oi Xevers an i Rhetel Sc-aredv was he invested wii ihe 


c’ounty rjy Philip the Tall, his father-m-kw Twho had begun bv mprwjnmg 
mm m the LoucTe until he renounce-1 all pretension to LUIp and 


the lorl-Lip of the port of bluv= to his great-mde, JoLn of ^amm. 
Tnereupon the Brugeois all of whose vessels entered -r ‘ ™ expiose-‘i to 
taxation bv that prince, acTacked 


foPrw^ Vv earned :t, and imprisoned John himself This not w:is ° V ® 
Ignorant both of the country and of hi? 


^ complete pardon, profitmg bv the inter— 

Sto -iit if™ ?“«>m th’e contempt 

followed him, and the lacnons thereafter recognised no further 

Tbe CommuTt’i Dcjeaied at Cartel {Augmt 2Mi, 1328) 

to bourgeoisie departed from Bruges 

lo aiiacK me c/Pes of the nobles of niantime Flanders The«!P Ifitmr 
oudv blockaded taken and the other rigor— 

Xicboks Zamiptin k it * exile from Fumes, by name 

SkTn attest to the 


imiaiion oi toe victors, on the other hand, a number of bourgeois who feU 
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into the clutches of Robert of Cassel, uncle to the young count, ended on 
the gallows. As in all civil war, the hatred was mutual and the violence 
equal. 


Louis of Nevers then returned to Flanders; and, supported by the men of 
Ghent, he at first obtained some advantages over the troops of the people. 
But having marched upon Courtrai with a body of about four hundred 
cavalry to assure himself of that town, it was not long before he was 
attacked by five thousand Brugcois. Infuriated because, in self-defence, he 
had set fire to the suburbs, the inhabitants feU upon him, massacred a 
number of his nobles, took him prisoner and delivered him over to the 
Brugeois (June 22nd, 1325). These latter carried him off to their city and 
kept him captive there until the end of the year. They only released him 
when a legate of the holy see launched an interdict against Flanders, and 
when the men of Ghent, led by Hector Vilain, had been victorious m some 
slight encounters. 


Louis demanded help of King Philip of Valois, complaining that he was 
count of Flanders in name only. As his vassal, the monarch owed him 
assistance, he raised an army, which was joined by the nobles of Flanders 
and of Hainault, and marched upon Cassel, where was found the principal 
body of the bourgeois militia, under the command of Zannekm. Twelve 
thousand artisans, or peasants, formed these troops, which had been 
seasoned to war by the struggles of preceding years. 


Far from refusing to give battle, they awaited the French, and, when these 
had arrived at the foot of the mountain of Cassel, the intrepid Zannekin fell 
upon their camp. The attack was so sudden and so impetuous that the king 
was Nearly captured and his army was thrown at first into the greatest 
disorder; but inferiority of numbers prevented the Flemings from following 
up their advantage. They soon found themselves surroimded on all sides; 
and after fighting with a courage amounting almost to frenzy, they all 
perished — not one among them endeavouring to escape. 


This defeat discouraged the people. The cities which had taken part in the 
war surrendered. Heavy penalties were imposed upon them; and Louis, as 
terrible in his vengeance as he had been weak in his government, executed 
the leaders of the vanquished together with several hundreds of those who 
had fought under their banners. This bloody reaction led, if not to 
tranquillity, at least to the end of the civil war. 


UnJortunately, the Flemish provmces were dragged anew into a European 
war (1335) The English monarch, Edward III, had already claimed the 
crown of France, but his pretensions had been set aside and Philip of Valois 
put upon the throne. Edward finally resolved to attack his enemy upon the 
continent; and he sought the support of the Belman princes. But the count 
of Flanders evidenced so great a devotion for rhdip and for France that it 
seemed impossible to alienate him from his lord. 


Disputes having arisen between the sailors of the two countries, these 
served Edward as a pretext to interdict the exportation from England of the 
wool necessary to the drapers of Flanders in the manufacture of their cloths 
The Flemish cities thus saw tlieir principal mdustries threatened, and alarm 
became general. Persuaded by their entreaties, Louis made advances for the 
re-establishment of trade; Edward responded by an offer of a close alliance 
on condition that he should abandon France. Trapped thus between the 
interests of ^ subjects and his own political inclinations, the count could not 
bring himself to change sides. He looked upon himself always as a subject 
of Philip of Valois; and, far from being willing to abandou him, he would 
not even consent to hold a neutral position between the two kings. 
Commerce thus remained at a standstill, factories were closed, and 
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a large part of the population found itself without bread. Wlien matters were 
at their worst, Louis assembled his vassals “in parliament” to consult as to 
what should be done for the people; but the only remedy was to treat with 
England, and that Louis womd not allow mentioned He even went so far, 
some tune afterwards, as to have arrested and beheaded Sohier le 
Courtroisin, sire de Tronchiennes, who had proposed the opening of 
negotiations with Edward. The assembly dissolved without having been 
able to come to a conclusion. 


The En gl ish , however, disembarked on the island of Cadsand and cut to 
pieces the troops of the seigneurs who guarded the coast (this in 
November). Thereupon the men of Ghent began to murmur openly, and 
Jacob van Artevelde,’ grandson of Sohier and one of the wisest among the 
leaders of the bourgeoisie, put himself at the head of the people and 
demanded the absolute neutrality of Flanders. 


VAN ARTEVELDE APPEARS 


The efforts of the count to overturn the national resolution proved useless. 
Artevelde, nominated Captain of Ghent, soon drew over the other cities to 
his party, and, displaying as much capacity as vigour, he everywhere 
checked the advances of the prince and of the partisans of France. 


In vain did Phdip of Valois send troops, in vam did he bribe the Flemings 
with offers of reimbursement for theu losses through extended commercim 
privileges with France. They braved his soldiers, they scorned his offers; 
and Louis, urged thereto by his subjects, himself signed a provisory treaty 
with England. After this, the count might seek in vain to re-establish his 
influence over his subjects; everywhere he found the bourgeoisie 
intractable; at times, menacmg. The Brugeois even attempted to take him 
prisoner at Dixmude, and he had scarcely time to flee to St. Omer. 


The Flemmgs were beginnmg to wake up. It was understood that force 
alone could lead to recognition of the rights of Flanders; and negotiations 
were opened with Edward, who was then at Antwerp These negotiations 
were not restricted to an alliance with England, the first and most 
remarkable treaty was concluded with John III, duke of Brabant, an ally of 
the English kmg It was a confederation between Flanders and Brabant 
founded upon the common interests of the two states, and having for object 
their reunion into a single body. The greatest solemnity was observed m 
drawing up this act of alliance signed by seven cities and forty seigneurs. 


It proved more difficult to force upon the Flemings the alliance with 
Edward, half of the nation raising scruples against taking up arms against 
France. They had vowed fidelity to the kmg, and even the pope had 


imposed upon them the fulfilment of this promise — reljnng upon Philip’s 
vow to undertake a new crusade To conquer their repugnance. Van 
Artevelde made Edward take the title of king of France,* he having, as we 
have seen, a certain right to it. Then the people hesitated no longer. Sixty 
thousand foot began action in the spring (1340), forced the French out of 
Hainault, 


[’ He was a man of good family, Lis father had been sheriff and he was 
himself a wealthy member of the clothmakers’ guild Froissart p calls him a 
brewer , the fact bemg that he went to the brewers’ g^ld later. | 


[* Pirenne“ points out that m 1328 William de Deken, burgomaster of 
Bruges, anticipating Artevelde, had already offered to recognise Edward III 
as king of France if he would lend support to the popular party. He thinks 
equally local motives must have dictated the later English alliances of 
Flemish cities under Artevelde. He explains Artevelde’s motive in alliance 
as a bold stroke to secure for Ohent a supremacy over Flanders, as a httle 
later Bern won the predommance over the other Swiss cantons 1 
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and at once returned to protect their coasts, threatened by the enemy’s fleet. 
Soon afterwards this fleet attacked that of England. The English prince, 
who had accepted combat with inferior forces, owed his victory in part to 
the assistance of the Flemish marines. The French navy was destroyed, and 
Edward entered triumphant into the port of Sluys on the 24th of June, 1340. 


The confederates having immediately undertaken the siege of Toumay, 
which was long protracted by the vigorous resistance of the inhabitants and 
the garrison, Philip sent his sister, Joan of Valois, to negotiate a truce; and 
she concluded it abruptly in the month of September. The conditions of this 
truce were advantageous to the Flemings. Philip proclaimed pardon for the 
past and remitted all sums due since previous treaties, then representing 


more than thirty millions. The original deeds were delivered to Jacob van 
Artevelde, who destroyed them publicly amid cries of joy from the crowd. 


The remainder of this famous man’s career offers a picture perhaps less 
brilliant, though not less remarkable. After having conquered for his 
country a glorious and firm position, the captain attempted to consolidate 
the popular government. The three principal cities, Ghent, Bruges, and 
Ypres, exercised the sovereignty in the name of the country. The trades 
dominated in the last two and openly supported Artevelde; but he met with 
more opposition in his own district, where the wealthy class exercised a 
powerful influence. Nearly overthrown by this class, he was only saved by 
the devotion of the people, who took up arms for him. 


Followmg this revolution he organised upon a new basis the magistracy of 
Ghent, giving the preponderance of power to the mdds over the wealthy 
citizens. His authority then seemed without limit; out it was merely that of 
the head of a party. He boasted of ruling all by persuasion; nevertheless, he 
was not able to abstain from the use of aruos, nor to enchain the violence of 
popular passions. Each trade formed an independent body in the city, as 
each city formed an independent body in the country. At Bribes the weavers 
massacred the brokers; in West Flanders the inhabitants of Ypres plundered 
Poperinghe. At Ghent the weavers and the fullers gave combat upon the 
occasion, and in the place of the Friday marketing five hundred corpses 
were left on the scene. 


The captain, upon encountering these obstacles, experienced that secret 
irritation which tends to push beyond their real end most authors of political 
commotions Weary of the continual struggle with Count Louis, whose 
authority, however despised, was stiU legal, he ended by attempting to 
dethrone him and to put a son of Edward in his place. This proceeding, 
however, was repugnant to the moral sense of the bourgeoisie of Ghent. 
They could not bring themselves to consent to it imtil it became obvious 
that the count absolutely refused to detach himself from the French cause. A 
sovereign was necessary to the coimtry and Artevelde saw no other 
alternative than to propose to the people this change of princes. It proved 
his death. The idea of substituting a foreign family for the descendts of the 
old counts offended even the most discontented. Artevelde’s enemies 


profited by it to accuse him of treason. A journey of some days’ duration to 
Bruges and to Ypres prevented his perceiving the storm gathering against 
him at Ghent./ 


The account of Artevelde’s personality and of his death is most vividly 
given by Sir John Froissart, who was his contemporary and also a native ra 
&e Low Countries; it must be remembered, however, that Froissart was an 
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aristocrat thoroughly out of sympathy with the creed and partisans of this 
direwd burgher whom his people had been wont to call le saige hommefi 


Froissart’s account of artevelde and his death 


There was in Ghent a man that had formerly been a brewer of metheglin, 
called Jacob van Artevelde, who had gained so much popidar favour and 
power over the Flemmgs that everythmg was done according to his will. He 
commanded in all Flanders, from one end to the other, with such authority 
that no one dared to contradict his orders. Whenever he went out mto the 
city of Ghent, he was attended by three or four score armed men on foot, 
among whom were two or three that were in his secrets; if he met any man 
whom he hated or suspected, he was instantly killed; for he had ordered 
those who were in his confidence to remark whenever he should 


make a particular sign on meeting any person, and to murder him directly 
without fad, or waiting further orders, of whatever rank he might be. This 


happened very frequently; so that ^ many principal men were kUled; 


and he was so dreaded that no one ^ 1 dared to speak against his actions, 
A Qj. ggarce to contradict him, but all were forced to entertain him hand— 
A “ every town and 


® ^ castlewick through Flanders, sergeants and soldiers in his pay, to m 
execute his orders, and serve him as 


I spies, to find out if any were inri. (Aled to rebel against him, and to 


give him information. The instant Ancient Street Lamp of Antwerp fie 
knew of any SUch being in a town, 


he was banisfied or kdled without 


delay, and none were so great as to be exempted, for so early did he take 
such measures to guard himself. At the same time he banished all the most 
powerful knights and esquires from Flanders, and such citizens from the 
prmcipal towns as he thought were m the least favourable to the count, 
seized one-half of their rents, giving the other moiety for the dower of their 
wives and support of their children. 


To speak the truth, there never was in Flanders, or in any other country, 
count, duke, or prince who had such perfect command as Jacob van 
Artevelde. 


when, on his return, he came to Ghent, about mid-day [May 2nd, 1345], Ae 
townsmen, who were mformed of the hour he was expected, had assembled 
in the street that he was to pass through; as soon as they saw him, they 
began to murmur, and put their heads close together, saying, “ Here comes 
one who is too much the master, and wants to order in Flanders accordmg 
to his win and pleasure, which must not be longer borne.” With this they 
had also spread a rumour through the town that Jacob van Artevelde had 
collected all the revenues of Flanders, for nine years and more; that he had 
usurped the government without rendering an account, for he did not allow 


deeply seated to be expelled from the national mind. And the command of 
the emperor Hadrian that Jerusalem should be rebuilt as a Roman colony, 
was the spark which rekindled the flame of revolt. 


Again the Jews in Palestine flew to arms with the sympathy of the entire 
Jewish world. Their leader was a certain Simon, surnamed Bar Kosiba, or 
Bar Kocheba, who claimed to be the Messiah, and was recognised as such 
even by Rabbi Alciba. His coins bear the legend ” Simon, Prince of Israel.” 
He actually succeeded in ” liberating ” Jerusalem ; the sacrificial system, 
too, was probably restored. Julius Severus had to be brought from Britain to 
crush the rebellion. The closing struggle took place at Bether, now Bittir, to 
the southwest of Jerusalem. After a heroic resistance the fortress was taken, 
Bar Kocheba having been already slain. The war had probably lasted three 
and a half years (132-135 a.d.). 


The history of the expansion of Judaism from a national to a universal 
religion has too many lacimre for us to attempt it here. We have but given 
the outward history of the people which was the appointed bearer of the 
monotheistic idea. These facts are themselves highly significant. They show 
the wonderful receptivity of the Jewish race ; they also show that there was, 
at least, in certain heroes of the race, a moral enthusiasm which converted 
all experiences, as well as all intellectual acquisitions, into the basis of an 
ever higher and nobler faith in God. The evolution, however, of pure 
spiritual religion was far from complete when the old Jerusalem passed 
away forever, and the name of Israel had become little more than a 
rhetorical archaism. 


any of the rents to pass to the coimt of Flanders, but kept them securely to 
maintain his own state, and had, during the time above mentioned, received 
all fines a,nd forfeitures: of this great treasure he had sent part into England. 
This information inflamed those of Ghent with rage; and, as he 
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was riding up the streets, he perceived that there was something in agitation 
agamst him; for those who were wont to salute him very respectfully now 
turned their backs, and went into their houses. He began, therefore, to 
suspect all was not as usual; and as soon as he had dismounted, and entered 
his hotel, he ordered the doors and windows to be shut and fastened. 


Scarcely had his servants done this, when the street was filled from one end 
to the other with all sorts of people, but especially by the lowest of the 
mechanics His mansion was surrounded on every side, attacked and broken 
into by force. Those within did aU they could to defend it, and killed and 
wounded many; but at last they could not hold out against such vigorous 
attacks, for three parts of the town were there. When Jacob van Artevelde 
saw what efforts were making, and how hardly he was pushed, he came to a 
wmdow, and, with his head uncovered, began to use humble and fine 
language, saying- 


“My good people, what aileth you? Why are you so enraged against me? By 
what means can I have incurred your displeasure? Tell me, and I will 
conform myself entirely to your wills.” Those who had heard him made 
answer, as with one voice, “We want to have an account of the great 
treasures you have made away with, without any title of reason.” 


Artevelde replied in a soft tone. “Gentlemen, be assured that I have never 
taken anything from the treasures of Flanders; and if you will return quietly 
to your homes, and come here to-morrow mommg, I will be provided to 
give so good an account of them, that you must reasonably be satisfied.” 
But they cried out, “No, no, we must have it directly, you shall not thus 


escape from us; for we know that you have emptied the treasury, and sent it 
to England,‘ without our knowledge you therefore shall suffer death.” 


When he heard this, he clasped his hands together, began to weep bitterly, 
and said “Gentlemen, such as I am, you yourselves have made me: you 
formerly swore you would protect me agamst all the world; and now, 
without any reason, you want to murder me. You are certainly masters to do 
it, if you please; for I am but one man against you all. Think better of it, for 
the love of God: recollect former times, and consider how many favours 
and kindnesses I have conferred upon you. You wish to give me a sorry 
recompense for all the generous deeds you have experience at my hands. 
You are not ignorant that, when commerce was dead in this country, it was I 
who restored it. I afterwards governed you in so peaceable a manner that 
under my administration you had all things accordmg to your wishes — 
com, oats, riches, and aU sorts of merchandise which have made you so 
wealthy.” They began to bawl out, “Come down, and do not preach to us 
from such a height, for we will have an account and statement of the great 
treasures of Flanders, which you have governed too long without rendering 
any account; and it IS not proper for an officer to receive the rents of a lord, 
or of a coimtry, without accounting for them ” 


When Jacob van Artevelde saw that he could not appease or calm them, he 
shut the wmdow, and intended getting out of his house the back way, to take 
shelter in a church adjoining; but his hotel was already broke into on that 
side, and upwards of four hundred were there calling out for him. At last he 
was seized by them, and slain without mercy; his death-stroke waa given 
him bv a saddler, called Thomas Denys. In this manner did Jacob van 
Artevelde end his days, who in his time had been complete master of 
Flanders. Poor men first raised him, and wicked men slew him.? 


[‘ Blok, A wko ctJls Artevdde “ the greatest Fleming of all tunes,” says that 
this charge-was “absurd.” ! 
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KEKVIJN DE LETTENHOVe’s ESTIMATE OP VAN ARTEVELDB 


The power of Jacob van Artevelde lasted less than ten years, and yet in our 
memories it seems to fill the history of the Middle Ages; this is because his 
genius stirred more ideas, excited more hopes, conceived more profound 
designs than the men who had preceded him during several centuries. ^ 
After having dared to dream of the reconciliation of Europe by peace and 
liberty ; after contriving to unite in a single confederation all the 
neighbouring provinces of Flanders, he died at last, struck down by the 
arms he had endeavoured to break, by the resentment of the private hatreds 
and jealousies he had attempted to stifle in the unity of the development of 
human civilisation. He had thought that one lever was sufficient to raise the 
world, but the mission he had imposed on himself did not conduct him to 
triumph; he is but its martyr 


If Jacob van Artevelde had lived a few years longCT, if he had been able by 
his own counsels to re-establish on a national basis the authority of the 
young prince who was born at Male, what might not have been his 
influence on the vast movement which broke out under King John? Did not 
a remarkable symptom of a pacific and industrial union “ready exist in the 
manifestation of those common sympathies for the traditions of the reign of 
Louis IX? 


England, at least] preserved some traces of the bonds which existed 
between one of her prmces and “ the wise citizen of Ghent.” Edward III, on 
becoming his ally, had subjected his own greatness and renown to the 
authority of van Artevelde’s prudence.* It is to the period of Jacob van 
Artevelde that the foundation of the constitutional rule belongs, as it exists 
to this day in England, with the triple direction of the government by king, 
peers, and commons. 


The voice of Artevelde had also resounded beyond the Alps, as far as the 
banks of the Tiber, which he had once visited when still young and 
imknown; the echo of the ruins of Rome answered to that of his tomb. A 


poet, who, in the silence of the nights, held sublime dialogues with the 
heroes of ancient times, had traversed all Flanders, enriched by the industry 
of her weavers, and the city of Ghent, so proud of being able to attribute its 
origin and its name to the conquests of Csesar. Returning to his country and 
struck with shame at sight of the ancient queen of the world humiliated and 
enslaved, he welcomed with joy those accents of liberty which mounted 
from the banks of the Schelde to the summit of the Capitol, where his brow 
had been encircled with the laurel of Virgil. 


“ Hear this sound which comes to us from the West; the future is still veiled 
by clouds. Flanders, who seems never to cease fighting, allies herself with 
the peoples of England and Germany; from the Alps to the ocean all is in 
agitation. Ah, that we might find here the signal of our deliverance! 


country, doomed to eternal sorrows, once it was thou alone who disturbed 
the peace of the nations with thme arms, and behold thou art silent to-day 
while the fate of the universe is decided.” 


« j remembered Jacob van Artevelde when he adi’essed his famous 
admonitory epistle concerning the struggle for liberty ” to Cola di Rienzi. 


... t* I® Ai^veWe first suggested the quartering of the lilies of France in the 
Eng— 


wb king^s aims , and that Edward III “dressed him as eher eompire and 
grand ami. In spite 


ms royal favour, however, Artevelde worked chiefly for the neutrally and 
independence of 
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After Artevelde’s death the bloodstained robe of Caesar stirred the spirit of 
the people more forcibly than all the splendour of his genius. Scarcely had 
the men of Ghent learned that Louis of Nevers, congratulating himself on 
the success of the most odious treason, was sending his knights to occupy 
Hulst and Axel, when they ran to arms to repel him. Axel was at once taken 
by assault and Hulst shared the same fate. The militia of Ghent, supported 
by’ those of Bruges and Ypres, resolved to pursue their expedition in the 
direction of Dendermonde. Their number and courage, the enthusiasm 
which animated them, their ardour to avenge the death of Jacob van 
Artevelde on the men whom they accused of havmg prepared it, rendered 
their power irresistible The count of Flanders hastened to flee to France, 
whilst the duke of Brabant hurried to the camp of the Flemish communes to 
renew his oaths of alliance and interpose his mediation,* 


THE REIGN OP LOUIS OP MALE (1346-1384) 


Dendermonde was pillaged by the people of Ghent in punishment for 
having manufactured eertam kinds of cloth, the monopoly of which Ghent 
reserved to itself. Thus the communes arrogated to themselves even that 
right of vengeance and of private quarrel which the nobles had lost little by 
little through the influence of civilmtion. The chaotic condition of Flanders 
served only to gain for her the hostility of the neighbouring princes; in her 
state of anarchy the death of Count Louis, who survived only a short time 
Jacob van Artevelde, was perhaps a blessing. Faithful always to France, he 
had gone to join Philip’s army, threatened anew by Edward. He found death 
(1346) on the bloody field of Cr4cy, whence the kmg of England went his 
way victorious. 


He had left a son, bearing the name of his father, and only sixteen years of 
age. This young prince was then in France, where he had won his spurs 
against the English at Cr^cy; but Flanders did not hesitate to recognise him 
as her sovereign. The three principal cities, however, retained the direction 
of public affairs during his minority. They vigorously presented their union 
with the king of England, and a project was formed to marry the count to 
the daughter of Edward. But the young prince obstinately refused to ally 
himself with the family of his father’s enemy. In fear of being constrained 


thereto he escaped from Flanders directly after the betrothal ceremonies, 
and fled into France. Shortly afterwards he married Margaret of Brabant, 
second daughter of Duke John III, who had abandoned Edward to ally 
himself with France. 


But the Flemings, irritated at this marriage, sustained only the more 
ardently the cause of the English king. They ravaged the frontiers of Artois, 
and a great body of the militia of Ghent, commanded by Captain Gilles de 
Rypergherste, a weaver, completely put to rout the French troops sent to 
besiege Cassel. Meanwhile Edward blockaded the city of Calais, to whose 
surrender he attached the greatest importance; Philip of Valois collected an 
army to march against him, but was obliged to retreat, having accomplii*ed 
nothing, A treaty between the two kings suspended hostilities for a time. 


The Brugeois began to be divided, and the wealthy classes to grow weary of 
the domination of the artisans. (k)imt Louis was wise enough to profit by 
these divisions to attach the town to his party. He had been bom near 
Bruges (in the castle of Male, whence his surname), and he promised to 
take up ms residence there. Differences thus came up among the 
confederates, and all maritime Flanders having embraced the cause of the 
count, Ghent and Ypres were obliged to join Lim (1348). Louis, with an 
address and 
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firmness beyond his years, seized every occasion to re-establish the power 
weakened in previous reigns. He made himself feared without shedding 
over much blood, and had the wisdom to adopt a policy conformable to the 


needs of the country, declaring himseK neutral between France and 
England. 


His resolution was manifested upon the death of Philip of Valois (1351), 
when he refused to do homage to King John unless he restored to the 
Flemings those cities lost to them during long years. Negotiations begun 
with this end in view led to no result. Charles the Wise, who succeeded to 
the throne of France, comprehended the advisability of rendering justice to 
a people and to a prince whose resentments had not decreased with time. 
Lille, Douai, B/thune, Hesdin, Orchies, and other less important places 
were ceded to the count in 1369; and for this price his only daughter 
Margaret became the wife of Philip of Burgundy, one of the kmg’s brothers. 
The duke of Brabant, Louis’ brother-in-law, with whom he had had sharp 
disputes followed b]/ open war, was forced in 1357 to cede to him 
Antwerp. 


But in the midst of prosperity the count was poor It was the state of most of 
the princes of that period’ the greater part of their revenues accrued from 
taxes and dues. They thus fell mto dependence on the commimes, and 
therein lay perhaps the principal cause of the weakness of their government. 
Twice Louis went bankrupt, and the people paid his debts. A third demand 
for subsidies brought forth murmurs from the citizens of Ghent. The “White 
Caps” (such was the name they went by) let slip no occasion to foment 
strife; and the count havmg granted permission to the town of Bruges to 
open up a canal to the Lys, they attacked the workmen and dispersed them 
All effort on the part of the influential middle classes to prevent a civil war 
proved futile. 


Attacked upon all sides the nobl^ took up arms in their own defence; but 
their numbers proved too small to hold the country and the majority of them 
sought refuge in the city of Oudenarde, which became their headquarters. 
Besieged there by sixty thousand soldiers of the communes, they defended 
themsdves vigorously until the duke of Burgundy came to interfere between 
the count and the people. A temporary reconciliation was effected, but the 
white caps havmg taken Oudenarde by surprise after the departure of the 
nobles, the quarrel broke out anew. Bruges thereupon withdrew from the 


alliance with Ghent and opened its gates to Louis of Male, though not 
without internal dissension and new massacres (1380). 


Over the whole country, combat, attack, and siege shed patriotic blood. In 
the meanwhile the citizens of Ghent, whose animosity bade fair to 
eternalise the war, were beginning to pay dearly for the blood they had 
caused to flow; they lost a battle at Nevele (1381), and were abandoned by 
all the other coEAunes. The count’s soldiers succeeded m blockading the 
city in the “dst of a conquered province, soon provisions gave out; 
indecision and discouragement crept in among the hitherto haughty 
population. 


PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE CHOSEN AS LEADER (1381) 


It was then that the leaders offered the command to Philip van Artevelde 
son of him whose name was still dear to Flanders. But the new captain, a 
stranger to the profession of arms and finding affairs in such a desperate 
stat^ seemed himself overcome with terror by the fate which menaced the 
inhabitants He counselled them to surrender to the count and went himself 
to plead for them, consenting to every sacrifice on condition that no blood 
shmild be °hpd. 
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IjOuis demanded that the citizens should surrender to him unconditionally 
and that they should come to him outeide their walls, barefoot and with 
cords around their necks. 


Philip van Artevelde, although educated to inaction, had from the first day 
of his command proved his character to be not without vigour: the 
extremity in which he found himself gave birth to an unaccustomed courage 
and energy. He returned to Ghent, assembled the people, “of whom a large 
part had no longer any bread,” and having reported the result of the 
coherence to the count he interrupted the waumgs of the crowd by 


exhorting them to choose between death, submission, and a desperate 
attack; their choice was soon determined upon, their pride and resentment 
blinding them to the inferiority of their numbers. Of all Ghent’s valiant 
defenders, five thousand alone remained; these set out with the young 
leader to attack Louis of Male within the walls of Bruges; the citizens 
closed the gates, resolved to burn their city and bury themselves in its ruins, 
if their comrades failed of victory. 


It was on tHe 3rd of May, during the procession of the Eucharist at Bruges, 
at which the count and nearly all his nobles assisted, that the last army of 
Ghent approached the rival city. 


Louis and his knights, transported with indignation at the news of the 
approach, hurried out of the city, followed by a number of the people, and 
precipitated themselves upon their adversaries. The latter, calm and 
resolute, easily sustained the shock of so confused and disorderly a 
multitude. All gave way before them, and after a short combat Artevelde 
entered triumphant into the gates of Bruges, where the smaller guilds came 
to join him. The fugitive count with difficulty found refuge in the house of a 
poor widow, and the next morning succeeded in escaping from the town. 


THE BATTLE OF ROOSEBEKE, AND PALL OP THE GUILDS (1382) 


For the moment this prodigious success seemed to have re-established the 
superiority of Ghent, and nearly all Flanders took up anew the cause of this 
powerful commune new-risen in all its might despite numerous reverses; 
but already a new storm was gathermg in the distance. Louis, who had 
taken refuge in Paris, had found the young kmg, Charles VI, disposed to 
espouse his cause, and that very year the French army advanced along the 
Lys, led by the monarch himself. The leaders of Ghent marched to meet him 
with forty thousand men — all that the exhaustion of the city and the iU- 
will of a certain section of the country would permit him to gather. He 
camped at Roosebeke, near Roulers. 


The two armies remained several days in their positions without giving 

battle, but Artevelde’s impetuous chaiacter could not brook delay. On the 
27th of November he left his trenches to attack the royal troops. The first 
shock gained him some advantage; the Breton infantry were repulsed and 


their banner fell into the hands of the Flemings. Soon, however, a body of 
cavalry attacked their rear, while fresh forces were brought into play in 
advance. After a furious battle, which lasted much longer than they could 
have foreseen, Artevelde and half of his forces perished before the French 
nobles,’ and from that day the count’s standard was raised anew in Bruges 
and throughout maritime Flanders. 


[° “There is an important difierence between the two great leaders from the 
race of ArteVelde. But though the father perished miserablj at the hands of a 
moh, while the son fell in honourable confli^ agamst a foreign foe, the 
sympathy of posterity has gone out towards the father.” — Blok.*1 
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The war seemed ended, since the defeat at Roosebeke had dispersed the 
army of Ghent. But the indomitable courage of which that city nad given so 
many proofs did not desert her on this terrible occasion Abandoned, 
defeated without leaders and without resources, the tradesmen of Ghent stdl 
harboured no thought of submi/ion. They gave the command of their troops 
to Francis Ackerman, a capable and intrepid leader, who held himself on the 
defensive until after the departure of the French army, and thereupon 
commenced hostilities against the defenders of the count. The winter passed 
in contmued combats, whence those of Ghent reaped certain advantages. In 
the spring a large body of English disembarked at Calais and united with 
Ackerman to besiege Ypres, but Charles VI himself marched to its 
assistance. The besieged retired without combat and unpursued. The duke 
of Burgundy, who Sready regarded Flanders as his appanage, prevented the 
king from following up the war too eagerly, to the ruin of so rich a country. 


HEBREW HISTORY IN OUTLINE 


A PRELEVIINARY SURVEY COMPRISING A CURSORY VIEW OF 
THE SOURCES OF HEBREW HISTORY, THE SWEEP OF EVENTS, 
AND A TABLE OF CHRONOLOGY 


The modern historian knows as little of the origin of the Hebrews as he 
knows of the beginnings of the racial history of any other nation. The 
Hebrew traditions, according to which the race originated in Chaldea, and 
migrated thence under Father Abraham, are familiar to every one through 
the Bible records. There is no reason to doubt that here, as elsewhere, the 
national tradition represents at least a general outline of the historical truth. 
But the scientific historian of to-day looks askance at all unverified 
traditions of antiquity, and it is becoming more and more common to begin 
the history of Israel with the Egyptian sojourn, or at least to treat the prior 
history of the race as merely traditional. 


There are ethnologists, indeed, who regard the Hebrews as primarily of 
Egyptian origin ; but such a theory is only tenable on the assumption that 
the entire Semitic race came originally from the valley of the Nile. For it is 
not at all in question that the Hebrews were closely related ethnically to the 
Semitic races of Mesopotamia. Whatever the ultimate origin of the Semites, 
it need not be doubted that the Hebrews were the offshoot of that portion of 
the race which had settled at an early day in the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. It must be admitted, however, that the present day historian has 
no such tangible records of the pre-Eg3rptian history of the Hebrews as 
have been discovered for the early period of Babylonian history. 


Even as regards the Egyptian sojourn of the Hebrews, our records are by no 
means so secure as could be wished. Despite patient searching, the 
monuments of Egypt fail to reveal any traces of the Jewish captivity. A few 
years ago it was thought that a monument discovered by Professor Flinders 
Petrie, in the tomb of Meneptah at Thebes, had at last furnished the long 
looked for mention of the people of Israel. As Meneptah, the son and 
successor of Ramses II, was believed to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus, this 
inscription naturally excited the widest curiosity and the most eager 
expectations. But when fullj^ elucidated, the record was found to contain 


The count of Flanders submitted with but indifferent mace to his 
humiliating position. A treaty for one year between England and Ghent was 
concluded, in spite of his efforts, in October, 1382; and he died a few 
months afterwards (January 9th, 1384), either from grief which hastened his 
end, or, as some historians say, from a mortal blow which he had received 
during an altercation with one of the French minces.? 


He was succeeded as count of Slanders, Artois, Nevers, and Rethel, by 
Philip of Burgundy, his son-in-law. The people were divided in the matter 
of acknowledging him, but after the murder of Ackerman, resistance ended 
and with it what is called “ the heroic age of the guilds of Flanders.”® 


With Louis of Male died in Flanders the house of Dampierre, which had 
governed the country for nearly a century, alternately persecuted by the 
kings of France and supported by them against the communes. Under this 
dynasty — - whose reign had been signmised by so much commotion and 
so Many vicissitudes — the authority of the count, undermined on the one 
hand by the jealousy of the sovereign, on the other by the encroachments of 
the people, had been so rapidly weakened that no tie remained firm enough 
to guarantee the unity of government, the submission of the cities, and the 
peace of the country. At this crisis Flanders had need, not of new liberties 
but of repose and order. 


Philip of Burgundy [the son-in-law of Louis], with whom was to begin a 
new dynasty, was to have for life-work the creation of a more fixed order of 
things, the consolidation of a tottering throne, and the imposition of habits 
of obedience upon the almost entirely independent communes, whose pride 
— the growth of many victories — was not yet weakened by reverses; but it 
was scarcely to be hoped that either he or his descendants would succeed in 
re-establishing a firm government in a country where popular resistance had 
been so frequently victorious.? 


CHAPTER III 


HOLLAND UNDER THE HOUSES OF HAINAULT AND BAVARIA 
[189M486 A D.] 


The general features of Netherlandish history thus far have been the feuds 
between the different sections of this small portion of Euro“, The long 
struggle of Holland against the domination of Utrecht had left Holland, 
Utrecht, and Gelderland mutually independent in the upper part of Lower 
Lorraine at the opening of the twelfth century. About this time Lorraine had 
begun to lose prestige and the name itself to give place to the various 
synonyms for terrai inferiores or Netherlands. 


Flanders fought Holland for centuries over the islands of Zealand. A still 
longer race-war embittered Holland and Friesland along the borders of 
Kennemerland, West Friesland, and Waterland. Holland and Brabant had 
fought. Holland had joined with Gelderland against Utrecht. Gelderland, 
itself a rival for power with Holland, had given sympathy to the Hohen- 
staufens and had been in collision with the Guelfic dukes of Brabant; her 
vassal coxmts of Looz, or Loon, and of Namur were in frequent war with 
Flanders, Hainault, Limburg, and Brabant. The houses of Luxemburg and 
Limburg were united by marriage in 1246, and Count Henry IV of the dual 
line eventually became emperor of Germany after marriage with the 
daughter of the duke of Brabant. The embroilments with England and 
France have been indicated in the previous chapter, where the progress of 
Flanders has been recounted down to the accession of the house of 
Burgundy in 1384. 


It is now necessary to bring the history of the northern provinces down to 


the same point. We left their chronicle at the year 1299, when the death of 
John I brought to a close the long and excellent line of the counts of Hoi- 
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land. The end of this dynasty threw the countship to an alien family — that 
of Avennes m the coimty of Hainatilt. 


THE SWAY OF HAINAULT (1299-1356; 


Though the name of Holland far outweighs the name of Hainault to-day, for 
a long period the latter name was the weightier in Europe, and the house of 
Hainault ruled over Holland for more than half a century. “ Its position in 
Netherlandish history,” says Blok,*’ “has been rarely understood.” 


Though now partly absorbed in Belgium and partly in France, it had an 
independent existence as early as the seventh century, when the name first 
appears. The fiist lords of the country were elective; in the ninth century the 
title became hereditary, and the nobility took a high rank in Europe, 
especially as Hainault was the home of chivalry and romance. It was indeed 
the native land of the chronicler Froissart, who, as we have seen, had the 
characteristic contempt for such presumptuous and independent burghers as 
those led by the Van Arteveldes. The contrast of Hamault with commercial 
Holland was extreme, and when, in 1299, they were united imder one ruler, 
there was little s 3 Tnpathy. But by contagion the cities of Hainault began to 
grow independent and the people to rise in power, especially as the nobility 
perished rapidly in the wars. 


We have already described in Chapter I the means by which the Hainault 
count, John of Avennes, became heir to the rule of Holland on the failure of 
the lineage of Dirks, by the death of his cousm John I. The history that 
follows IS for fifty-seven years the history of Holland under the family of 
Hainault. 


There was at first some friction with the emperor of Germany, who claimed 
Holland as an escheated fief, but he was forced to retreat and accept a mere 
homage. The bishop of Utrecht, in 1301, began hostilities, but perished in 
the first battle, and John’s brother, Guy, procured the election to the see, 
ending the disturbances m that direction “ 


The Zealanders now prevailed with Guy, son of the old count of Flanders, 
who was still a prisoner in France, to grant them large remforcements of 
men and ships for the purpose of mvadmg Walcheren. This he was now 
enabled to do, since the obstmate and decisive battle fought with the French 
at Courtrai (1302) had placed him in possession of Flanders, which they 
were forced entirely to evacuate. 


Count John, unable from the feeble state of his health to undergo the 
slightest exertion, in 1304 surrendered the whole government of the county 
into the hands of his son William, now his heir, and retired into Hainault for 
the last time The greatest zeal in the service of their country, under the 
young prince William, then just eighteen, was found to pervade all ranks of 
men. But a severe battle ensued, in which the Hollanders sustained a total 
defeat. 


Nearly the whole of Holland was now overrun by Flemish troops. It 
seemed, mdeed, as if the county had wholly fallen a prey to W ancient and 
inveterate foe, when it was at once set free by one of those sudden bursts of 
enthusiastic energy which are characteristic of this remarkable people. 
Witte van Hamstede, a natural son of Floris V, proceeded with a few 
followers to Haarlem, the only town of North Holland which had not 
submitted to the Flemings. From hence he sent letters to the other towns, 
upbraiding them with cowardice, and earnestly exhorting them to resist to 
the last their insolent enemies. Within two days the burghers of Delft, 
Leyden, and 
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Schiedam rose with one accord, slew or drove out the Flemish garrisons, 
and Nicholas van Putten, of Dordrecht, taking advantage of the occasion to 
attack the Flemmgs in South Holland, the county in the space of a single 
week was nearly cleared of her invaders. 


The recovery of Holland was ere long followed by that of Zealand. Count 
William, heari/ that Guy was prraaring a fleet, sent to petition for succours 
from Philip IV of France. Philip sent sixteen Genoese and twenty French 
vessels to Holland, under the command of Rinaldo di Grimaldi, of Genoa. 
The French fleet united with that of Holland in the mouth of the Maas; and 
after being long delayed by contrary winds, came witMn sd^t 


Dutch Ship op thh Fifteenth Centdby 


of the Memish ships, eighty ‘ in number, on the evening of the 10th of 
August, 1304, not far from Zieriksee, The Hollanders, encouraged by a 
short and spirited address from their leader,* with loud shouts of “Holland, 
Holland! Paris, Paris!” threw a shower of arrows and stones among the 
enemy, which the Flemings were not slow in returning. 


The fight was continued by moonlight with unremitting fury until past 
midnight, when the victory proved decisive on the side of the Hollanders, 
most of the Flemish ships being either captured or destroyed.* Count Guy 
was carried prisoner to France. The Flemish troops now left the siege of 
Zieriksee in confusion and dismay, concealing themselves for the most part 
among the sandhills of Schouwen, where about five thousand were r^e 
prisoners. 


The imprisonment of Count Guy in France terminated the war. Count John 
died on the 22nd of August, 1304. John of Aveimes was pious, affable, 
humane, and beneficent, but indolent and irresolute; negligent in the 
administration of justice, and averse to any kind of busmess; passionately 
fond of hunting and hawking, and too much addicted to the pleasures of the 


* It IS not mentioned of how many vessels the French and Holland fleet 
consisted , bnt it must have been inferior to that of Flanders, smce Mehs 
Stoke ^ says that he thinks “it never happened before that so small a number 
should fight with so great a force.” He says also that the Flemings were ten 
to one on the water, and three to one on land ; but this assertion seems 
hoidk worthy of credit The Fiemish historian of later tunes teUs ns, on the 


contrary, that the Hollanders excelled their adversaries in large ships, but 
that their number of small vesselB was inferior. 


1 Instead of the long and somewhat untimely orations which historians are 
apt to put into the month of their heroes, Melis Stoke « attributes to Wilham 
merely these few words ; “ Let us defend ourselves bravely, I see the battle 
won God will crown hnn who dies in heaven, and he who lives will be 
lauded through the whole world ” 


* Meyer a Mves the number of captured vessels as one thousand, but it is 
scarcely credible. 
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table; “he laughed in his very heart,” says his historian, Melis Stoke, c 
“when he saw a jolly company assembled round him.” 


W’ dham III 


After the conclusion of the propitious peace which put a final temiination to 
the long and desolating wars between Holland and Flanders, William III 
(130A-1337) strengthened himself still further by alliances with the families 
of the principal sovereigns of Europe. The marriage of his younger daughter 
Philippa to Edward III of England in 1328 proved, in the sequel, an alliance 
no less honourable than advantageous to Holland. The old count expired at 
Valenciennes, on the 7th of June, 1337, leaving one son, William, who 
succeeded him, and four daughters — Margaret, empress of Grermany, 
Philippa, queen of England, Joanna, married to the count of Julich, and 
Elizabeth. 


William III, besides the appellation of Good, or Pious, added to his name, 
was termed the master of knights and the chief of princes; he was brave in 
war, affable to his subjects, strict in the administration of justice. Yet was 
his government not “together a happy one for Holland; he depressed the 


rising industry of the towns by the demand of enormous “petitions,” to 
supply a lavish and often unnecessary expenditure; and he is accused of 
sacrificing the interests of Holland to those of Hainault, or, as his 
contemporary historian Gulielmus Procurator ® expresses it, “forsaking the 
fruitful Leah for the more beautiful Rachel.” Added to this, he was 
negligent of the commercial interests of his subjects.* He however effected 
a measure of great advantage to Holland, by mcorporating with it the 
lordships of Amstel and Woerden after the death of his uncle, Guy, bishop 
of Utrecht; and from this time may be dated the rise of the city of 
Amsterdam. 


William IV 


The first act of William IV’s government was to renew the treaty made by 
his father with Edward of England, stipulating that, if summoned by the 
emperor, his vicar, or lieutenant, to defend the boundaries of the empire, he 
woind supply one thousand men-at-arms to be paid by the kin g , at the rate 
of fifteen Florentine guilders or forty-five shillings a month, each man; and 
in case of necessity, the count should levy one thousand additional men at 
arms for the king’s service m besides the expenses of the troops, Edward 
was to pay the count the sum of £30,000. The immense sacrifice at which 
Edward pmchased the alliance of the princes of the Netherlands cannot fail 
to excite our astonishment, and events, in fact, proved that he rated it far 
above its value. 


The allied armies united with Edward to lay siege to Cambray, in 1338; but, 
findmg that its reduction would prove a work of time, the king broke up the 
siege and began his march towards Picardy. Thither the count of Holland 
refused to fAow him, asserting that, being a vassal of the king of France, 


[* These wars over Zealand had lasted a century and a half, and had 
inrolved most of the other Netherlandish states. At the same time the 
century-old feud between the Flemish houses of Arennes and Dampierre 
came to an end The still longer war between Holland and Friesland was 
more of a race-war ; m 1327 the Fneslanders acknowledged William’s 
authority. | 


l Blok® does not agree with this severe judgment of William HI, and calls 
him “by far the most able ruler who had ever held his seat in the Binnenhof 
at the Hague.” Blok adinits. however, that he ruled with an non hand, 
though he insists that the country was very prosperous under him, | 
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in respect of Hainault, he was bound rather to defend than assist in invading 
his dominions. Edward, out of revenge, took his way through Hainault, 
which suffered grievously from the passage of his troops. William 
immediately joined the French camp. 


In the next year, the count of Holland, exasperated at Philip, again returned 
to the English alliance, and declared war against France, which he now 
invaded. In compliance with the solicitations of his aUy, Edward embarked 
on the 22nd of June, 1339, at Dover, and fell in with the French fleet of one 
hundred and twenty large, besides numerous smaller vessels, near Sluys. It 
does not appear that either William or the Hollanders had any share in the 
signal victory gained by the English and Flemish on this occasion, a truce 
for nine months was brought about, which was aften/ards prolonged for 
two years. In 1345 the count declared war against Utrecht and laid siege to 
the city. He was induced to conclude a truce, to which he consented only on 
condition that four hundred citizens should sue for pardon, kneeling before 
him, barefoot and bareheaded, and that he should receive a sum of twenty 
thousand pounds Flemish for the expenses of the war. When we call to 
mind the termination of a like siege in 1138, we can-not help being struck 
with the vast change which had taken place in the relative situations of the 
count and bishop. 


From Utrecht, William returned to Dordrecht, whence he sailed shortly after 
to the Zuyder Zee, for the purpose of chastising the Frieslanders, who, 
irritated by his continual and heavy exactions, had taken up arms against 
him (1346). A storm separating his ships, the troops were forced to land in 
small bodies in different parts of the country the Frieslanders, attacking 


them while thus divided, slew thirty-seven hundred; and the count himself, 
with some of his nobdity, being surrounded by a great number of the enemy, 
was killed exactly on the spot where the ancient sovereigns of Friesland 
were accustomed to hold their supreme court. He left no children by his 
wife, Joanna of Brabant. She afterwards married Wenceslaus, count of 
Luxemburg, into whose family she brought the rich duchy of Brabant. 


William IV was the first count of Holland who resumed the imperfect fiefs 
which devolved to the county in default of direct heirs, and divided them 
amongst his vassals, instead of granting them to one of the nearest collateral 
heirs, upon payment of a reasonable price, as his predecessors were 
accustomed to do. It is imder the government of this count, also, that we 
meet with the first mention of loans. To enable him to carry on the war with 
Utrecht, he irrged the towns of Holland and Zealand to lend him a sum 
equivalent to three hundred English pounds, promising not to levy any more 
petitions tiU this debt were paid. The towns made it a condition of their 
compliance that he should grant them new privileges, and required that the 
nobles should become surety for him. 


Margaret and the Disputed Claim (1345) 


William dying without issue, his nearest heirs were his four sisters; and as 
the county had always been an undivided hereditary state, it appeared 
naturally to devolve on Margaret the eldest, wife of the emperor of 
Germany* Edward, king of England, however, the husband of Philippa, the 
second daughter of William II, put in his claim to a share of the 
inheritance. 


As the emperor Ludwig considered himself entitled to the whole of the 


states, whether as husband of the elder daughter or as suzerain of a fief 
escheated to the empire on failure of direct heirs, he delayed not to invest 
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his wife with the titles of countess of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, and 
Hainault. In spite of the rigorous season, Margaret repaired in the month of 
January to Holland, to secure herself in possession of her states before the 
king of England could gam a footing there. 


The people took advantage of her anxiety to be acknowledged, to obtain 
some desired rights and immunities, of which the most important was the 
engagement she entered into for herself and her successors never to 
undertake a war beyond the limits of the county, unless with consent of the 
nobles, commons, and “good towns”; and if she did so, none should be 
bound to serve except by their own favour and freew’ ill. She was then 
unanimously acknowledged by all the members of the state, but shortly 
after recalled by her husband to Bavaria. As Ludwig, the eldest son of the 
emperor, had resigned his right to the succession, she sent her second son, 
William, then m early youth, to take the admmistration of affairs durmg her 
absence, surrendering to him Holland, Zealand, Friesland, and Hainault, 
and retaining for herself merely a pension of ten thousand crowns. 


After the death of the emperor, which happened in the October of 1347, 
Margaret, finding that WiUiam was either unable to pay or purposely 
withheld this trifling annuity, and irritated at his breach of faith, returned to 
Holland, and resuming the government, obliged William to retire into 
Hainault. He did not, however, remain tranquil under this deprivation, but 
secretly used every means in his power to conciliate the favour of the 
nobles; and the dissensions that now arose between the mother and son 
gave form and vigour to the two parties of nobles and people, which in this 
century divided Holland, as well as Germany and France. 


WARS OF THE “cODS” AND “ HOOKS ” 


The nobles espoused the side of William, while the people and inhabitants 
of the towns, with the exception of the larger and more aristocratic cities, 
adhered to Margaret, who was supported besides by the lord of Brederode, 
and a few others of the most popular nobility. The former were called by the 
party name of Kabbeljauws or “Cods,” because the cod devours all the 
smaUer fish; * and the latter by that of Hoeks or “Hooks,” because with that 
apparently insignificant instrument one is able to catch the cod. It does not 


merely a somewhat doubtful reference to the Hebrews as a people existing 
at the time of Meneptah, throwing no light whatever on the vexed question 
of the Exodus. No other reference to the people of Israel has been found in 
the Egyptian records. Of course, such a record may exist as yet 
undiscovered ; but as the task of searching the Egyptian monuments goes 
on, this becomes increasingly improbable. It would appear that national 
egoism, 
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which is the birthright of every people, gave to the Egyptian sojourn an 
importance in the eyes of the Hebrews themselves, which it did not possess 
for their captors. There is little reason, therefore, to suppose that the 
Hebrews made any important impression on the course of Egyptian history. 


It is quite otherwise; however, when we consider the probable influence of 
the Egyptian residence upon the Hebrews themselves. What they may have 
been, before going to Egypt, is only inferential ; but there is no reason to 
suppose that they were other than an uncultivated, partially civilised, 
nomadic race. The contact with the high civilisation of the Egyptians may 
have had upon them some such effect as the contact with the Romans had in 
later times upon the barbaric German hordes. In any event it is notable that 
the Hebrews after their migration, and throughout the period of their 
subsequent history, were firmly imbued with some essentially Egyptian 
ideas. They alone, of ancient people other than the Egyptians, practised a 
circumcision. It is at least an open question whether the Hebrew belief in 
the immortality of the soul was not gained through contact with the people 
of the Nile. This entire subject, however, is too new and too deeply hedged 
in by prejudice and preconception, to be susceptible of full and satisfactory 
handling at the present time. Fortunately, the main facts of Hebrew political 
history may be discussed with greater certitude. 


After leaving Egypt, the Hebrews settled in the region of the Jordan, and 
entered upon a localised national existence. But for several centuries they 
made too small a mark to be remembered otherwise than by vague tradition; 
and even at their best, they cut no very large figure in the scheme of 


appear what occasion gave rise to these very primitive appellations, so 
characteristic of the people and their pursuits. 


The cods, dissatisfied ere long with the somewhat feeble administration of 
Margaret, sent repeated messages to William in Hainault, entreating him to 
come without delay mto Holland, and assume the government of the county. 
After some hesitation, he secretly repaired to Gorkum, and shortly after, 
most of the principal towns of Holland and West Friesland acknowledged 
him as count. As soon as Margaret could collect a fleet of English, French, 
and Hainault ships, she saded to the island of Walcheren (in 1351), where 
she fell in with a number of Holland vessels, commanded by her son in 
person. A sharp engagement ensued, in which William was totally defeated, 
and forced to retreat to Holland. Margaret, anxious to improve her 
advantage, followed him to the Maas, where, William having received some 
reinforcements, another desperate battle was fought, ending in the entire 
discomfiture of Margaret. A vast number of her adherents were slain, 


[* Blok i thinkB the name maj have risen from “ the light blue scaly-coat of 
arms ” of Duke Wilham He believes that the guilds were involved and 
supported the Hooks, though William IV had sternly repressed and 
forbidden their organisation, ] 
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and Dirk van Brederode, one of the few nobles who espoused her cause, 
and the chief stay of her party, was taken prisoner. The remainder of the 
hook nobles were afterwards banished, and their castles and houses razed to 
the ground. 


Margaret fled to England, where she prevailed upon the king to mediate a 
peace between herself and her son. She was shortly after followed by 
William himself, who married there Matilda, eld-est daughter of Henry, 
duke of Lancaster. William likewise accepted the mediation of Edward. 
According to the terms of the agreement of 1354, William retained Holland, 


Zealand, and Friesland, while Hainault remamed in the possession of 
Margaret during her life, with a yearly income of about twenty-four 
hundred pounds./ 


WenzeUyurger on the Wars of the ” Cods and “Hooks” 


The cod and hook disturbances are no isolated [phenomena ; rather do they 
forma link in the great chain of historical processes of development under 
which Europe, during several centuries, trembled in the foundations of her 
so-cial organisation, that she might make way for new conditions and new 
views. 


It is not difficult for a dispassionate eye to find and pursue the same scarlet 
thread which runs through all the trials of strength of the various parties; on 
the one side the towns form the kernel of the party, on the other the old 
nobility. In the north, in Oostergoo, the Vetkoopers and Schieringers bear 
the same relation to one another as the cods and hooks; in Utrecht, the 
Lichtenbergen and Lockhorsten; in Gelderland the Heekerens andBronck- 
horsten; in Liege the Waroux and Awans; in Brussels the Hetfelds and 
Lombecks; in Flanders the Clauwaerts and the Leliaerts — stood opposed 
to one another. 


SOLDIEI] OF THE FiFTEEHTE CEHTUBT 


“ And if,” says Loher,? “ we cast our eyes on the great German Empire, 
here also we shall see the two groups step into the foreground. Here indeed 
they appear in a different costume and with different weapons, according to 
whether they belong to the eastern or western portion of the empire. But, 
amid the bewildered tangle of facts and circumstances, the same 
fundamental political and social ideas will unfold themselves before our 
eyes, just as has already been the case with regard to a later period, the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, since the art and penetration of oiir 
historians have set the days of the Peasants’ War at the beginning of the 
Reformation in a new light.” 


Adolphus of Nassau and Albert of Austria, Ludwig of Bavaria and 
OVinTIAff IV are, when measured by a wider standard, nothing else than 
the representatives of the same principles for which the hooks and cods 
contended with 
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one another in Holland; and what other importance have the wars of the 
Jacquerie, of the Burgundian party with the Armagnacs in France, the civil 
wars in England, the rebellion of Wat Tyler, than that of strengthening the 
royal power by the humiliation of the great feudal nobdity and making it the 
only authority in the state? The struggles of the cods and hooks must be 
understood in this connection, and only thus can we comprehend their long 
duration, which was only possible on condition that the parties received 
new impulse and fresh nourishment from without. As in many other 
questions #W’hich deeply concern the fate of a country, here also it is idle 
to attempt to measure the actions and desires of the various parties from the 
standpoint of abstract justice. 


It must be confessed that if we apply to history the petty view of rights — 
which clmgs to yeUow parchments and holds to the existing order with its 
chartered privileges, even though this may actually be the most crying 
injustice — then right is exclusively on the side of the hooks. They desired 
only the confirmation and maintenance of existing conditions, the secure 
establishment of the rights always claimed and exercised by the nobility; 
whilst the opposing party sought to destroy them. Moreover, the character 
of the hooks appeals far more to sentiment than does that of their 
opponents. There the true knightly spirit displayed its fairest blossoms, the 
fidelity of the hook vassal to his feudal lord shines in a halo such as streams 
forth only from the Ni-belungenlied and the old Gennan mythology. 
Miracles of self-devoted gratitude and manly contempt of death, unshakable 
composure in a desperate and hopeless situation, gloomy defiance and quiet 


contempt of the victorious enemy to whom necessity compels submission 
— these are only to be found in the ranks of the hook champions defending 
the rights of a persecuted lady. 


Far otherwise was it with their opponents. As the towns formed the 
prevailing element of the party, so here eveiy enterprise was the result of 
skilful and cunning calculation; their unwieldiness formed a stril^g contrast 
to the readmess to strike and the lightning rapidity of the noble troops: they 
were ever inclined to meet the enemy half way, and conclude a peace with 
hini, to which they consented under any circumstances so long as it suited 
their interest to do so. The hooks are not, according to the excellent 
characterisation of Hugo Grotius,’ to be regarded as exactly a party, but 
only as a section of the population which “remained steadfast in its duty, to 
defei/ the laws, usages, liberties, and privileges of the country, against 
which the cods waged war,” so that they would never have consented if the 
territorial prince had laid a reforming hand on the existing order. The cods, 
on the other hand, were not so particular about the conscientious 
observance of chartered rights; they had no objection if the territorial lord 
demanded more than his due so long as he raised no barrier against personal 
liberty and the material pursuit of industry and especially of trade. 


In a word, the hooks represented the conservative element of the society of 
tne period, adhering stoutly to w/t was old and had been handed down from 
times past, whilst the cods instinctively followed the forward-impeUing 
pressure of tte times, and formed the progressive factor of contemporary 
ciV\isation. But as m general the romantic deeds of heroism of the valiant 
knigtit have a greater charm for the people of their own day and for 
posterity than the quiet “ectiveness of the citizen who, peaceful and modest 
as he was, yet still laboured ceaselessly and conscious of his aim, so the 
sympathy of posterity has been directed almost exclusively, and in an ex- 
remely onesided fa/ion, to the side of the hooks, round whom the ivy of 
poetic legend and the mournful halo of tragedy have twined themselves.® 
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THE BAVARIAN HOUSE IN POWER 


Margaret did not long survive the reconciliation with her son; she died in 
1356, and thus the county was again transferred to a foreign family, passing 
from the house of Hamault into that of Bavaria. We find no event worthy to 
arrest our attention during the reign of William V. In 1357 he began to show 
symptoms of aberration of mtellect, which soon increased to uncontrollable 
frenzy. He killed with his own hand, and without any cause of offence, a 
nobleman highly esteemed in the country; in consequence of which act he 
was deprived of the government, and placed in confinement. He contmued a 
hopeless lunatic until his death, which did not occur till twenty years 
afterwards. 


As Wdliam and the emperor Ludwig, his father, had declared Albert, 
younger brother of the former, heir to the county, if he should die without 
issue, the government in the present case appeared naturally to devolve on 
him, as standing next in succession. The cods also, after some resistance, 
acknowledged Albert as governor or ruward^ m 1359. 


Edward III gratified the governor of Holland by a final surrender, in 1372, 
of all claims m right of his wife to a share in the inheritance of William III. 


The extravagance and rapacity of Louis of Male, count of Flanders, had 
excited discontent and hatred among his subjects, especially the inhabitants 
of Ghent, and their rebellion under the Van Artevddes has been already 
described in Chapter II. The death of Louis in January, 1384, as we have 
seen, made way for the succession of Phihp, duke of Burgundy, in rit of his 
wife Margaret the only legitimate child of Louis, to the counties of 
Flanders and Artois. Margaret was likewise heiress to the duchy of Brabant 
through her aimt Joanna, the present duchess, who, in order to extend still 
further the influence of her family in the Netherlands, laboured effectually 
to promote a union between the houses of Burgundy and Holland. T^ou^ 
her means, a double marriage was conclude between William, count of 
Oosterhaut, eldest son of the count of Holland, and Margaret, daughter of 
Philip of Burgundy; and between John, eldest son of the duke of Burgundy, 
and Margaret, daughter of Albert the governor. Their nuptials, attends by 


the kmg of France in person, were celebrated at Cambray in 1385 in a style 
of unparalleled magnificence. 


Albert, after the loss of his wife, formed an illicit connection with Aleida 
(or Alice) van Poelgeest, the daughter of a nobleman of the cod party, 
whose youth, beauty, and msinuating manners soon gamed such an 
ascendency over the mind of her lover that the whole court was 
henceforward governed according to her caprices. 


The hook nobles, instigated at once by ambition and revenge, resolved upon 
a deed of horror and blood to which it is said, they induced Albert’s son, 
WiUiam of Oosterhaut, to lend his assistance.* A number of them 


t * Buward, a word signifying “ conservator of the peace ”1 


’ Petrus SufEndtts’ accuses Wdliam of participation in this crime, and the 
accusation hap been adopted hy later authors, but, as it seems, without 
sufficient foundation. Neither Jen “I Gerhrandszoon ( J ohn of Leyden) “ 
his contemjiorary, nor Beka ‘ attributes to him any share in it,; ) that he 
befnended the perpetrators, when hronght to justice three years after, is 
undoubtdd“ among them were some of the most dlustnous of the nohdity, 
and his personid fnends ; hut that he should, if he had been a party 
concerned, have tors‘en his accomplices to attend a tournament m England 
a month after, is highly improbable : he is mentioned by Froissart ai hemg 
present at the one held about hQchaelmas in this year by Richard II, when 
he was mad* knurht of the carter 1 
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assembled at the Hague, where the Lady Aleida was then residing, and on 
the night of the 21st of August forced their way, completely armed, into her 
apartment The count’s steward threw himself before them to defend the 
terrified girl from their violence. He was slaughtered on the spot; and, a 
moment after, Aleida herself fell dead, and covered with wounds, at their 
feet. 


William of Oosterhaut repeatedly besought his father to pardon the 
criminals; but, finding him deaf to his entreaties, he retired in anger to the 
court of France Philip advised him to seek a reconciliation with his father, 
by proposing an expedition into Fiiesland, that he might at once avenge the 
death of his uncle, William IV, and reconquer his inheritance. 


Albert was readily induced to favour the designs of his son; he solicited 
succours from France and England, who each sent a body of troops to his 
aid. 


The allied troops set sail on the 22nd of August, 1396, m a fleet of four 
thousand and forty ships.’ The Frieslanders, meanwhile, had made an 
alliance with the bishop of Utrecht, and assembled together in arms to the 
number of thirty thousand men Unfortimately, however, they refused to 
follow the wise counsel of one of the chief of their nobility, Juw Juwinga 
They were ill able to withstand the well-tempered weapons and heavy 
armour of their enemies. Fourteen hundred were slain, and the rest forced to 
take flight. The victorious army carried fire and sword through the country, 
until the approach of the rainy season obliged them to retire into winter 
quarters* they carried with noon or old middelburo abdet them the body of 
Count William, which 


had been taken up from the place of its sepulture. Count Albert was, for the 
time, acknowledged lord of Friesland. 


But little more than a year elapsed, however, before the Frieslanders agam 
threw off their forced subjection, and at length, in 1400, Count Albert found 
himself obliged to make a truce with them for six years, without insisting 
upon their acknowledgment of him as lord of Friesland. The principal 
reason which prompted him to the adoption of this unpalatable measure was 
the exhausted condition of his finances, added to this was the rebellion of 


one of his own subjects, John, lord of Arkel, who had long filled the office 
of stadholder of Holland, Zealand, and Friesland, as well as that of treasurer 


t appears immense , but John of Leyden,*’ a contemporary, estimates the 


IJewnyeyed across the Zuyder Zee at one hundred and eighty thousand, in 
which the historian o/f Fnesland agrees. Froissart”* says they were more 
Sian one hundred thousand, consequently, if, as we may suppose, the 
vessels were for the most part small, they must have had this number for 
their transmirt, since five and twenty men would have been a Bufflcient 
average complement for each. -Ke men of Haarlem alone are said to have 
su 


plied twelve h 
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of the count’s private domains, without having given any account of his 
administration of the revenues. 


This was the last event of importance which occurred under Count Albert’s 
administration. He died on the 15th of December, 1404, at the age of sixty- 
seven, having governed the county for forty-six years. By his first wife, 
Margaret, daughter of the duke of Brieg, he left three sons — William, who 
succeeded him; Albert, duke of Mubingen; and John, bishop-elect of Lifige’ 
and four daughters, Joanna of Luxemburg, queen of Bohemia, who died 
without issue; Catherine, duchess of Gelderland, who likewise died 
childless; Margaret, married to John, son of the duke of Burgundy; and 
another Joanna, wife of the duke of Austria. He had no issue by his second 
wife, Margaret of Cleves, who survived him. 


Albert appears to have been, on the whole, a mild, just, and pious prince, 
but remarkably deficient in talent, energy, and decision. His constant 
necessities enabled the towns to purchase of him many valuable additions to 
their privileges. The debts which he left unpaid at his death were so heavy 
that his widow found it advisable to make a boedelafstandt, or formal 
renunciation of all claim to his estate. 


WiUiam VI (14041-1417) 


The animosities between the cod and hook parties, which appeared to have 
been mitigated for a few years, now revived with increased fury, and a 
number of the most respectable burghers lost their lives. 


The Hollanders, under the government of William, entirely lost their footing 
in Friesland; and in the year 1417 the Frieslanders obtained from the 
emperor Sigismund a charter, confirming the entire independence of their 
state. William was the less inclined to imdertake any expedition into 
Friesland, as the alliance he had formed between his only daughter, 
Jacqueline, or Jacoba, and a son of the king of France, involved him m 
some degree in the cabals of that court. 


The insanity of the king, Charles VI, and the weak and vicious character of 
the queen, Isabella of Bavaria, had rendered the royal authority in France 
utterly inefficient, leaving the kingdom a prey to the fury of the rival 
factions, so celebrated in history, of Burgundy and Orleans, It was during 
the ascendency of the former that John, duke of Touraine, second son of the 
king of France, had been betrothed to Jacqueline of Holland, niece of the 
duke of Burgundy. Owing to the youth of the parties, the marriage was not 
completed until 1415, when Jacqueline was declared heir to Hainault, 
Holland, and Friesland. 


By the death of his elder brother, Louis, John succeeded, a few months 
after, to the title of dauphin, and became heu-apparent to the French crown, 
but he died in 1417. 


To William his loss was irreparable. The succession to the county had been 
settled on his only legitimate child, Jacqueline, with the condition that the 
government was to remain in the hands of her husband. On both the 


previous occasions, when the county had been left without a male heir, a 
great proportion of the Hollanders had shown a vehement didike to submit 
to the authority of a female, and he, therefore, dreaded lest the claims of his 
daughter might be set aside in favour of his brother John, bishop-elect of 
LiSge. To ^ard against any such attempt, he assembled the nobles and 
towns of Holland, who, at his requisition, solemnly swore to acknowledge 
Jacqueline lawful heir and successor, in case he should die without a son. 
Most of the 
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principal nobles and the large towns of Holland signed this agreement, as 
well as the states of Zealand, and William, thinking he had now placed the 
succession of his daughter on a firm footing, returned to Hainault Here he 
soon after died at Bouchain, in May, 1417. During the reign of WUliam the 
herring fishery, a source of such immense national wealth to Holland, began 
rapidly to increase. 


THE ROMANTIC STORY OF JACQUELINE 


The death of William VI left the government of the county in the hands sf 
his yoimg and widowed daughter, who had barely attained the age of 
seventeen. Yet, endued with understanding far above her years and a 
courage uncommon to her sex, joined to the most captivating grace and 
beauty, the countess had already secured the respect and affection of her 
subjects, which, after her accession, she neglected no method to retain, by 
confirming everywhere their ancient charters and privileges; and the 
Hollanders might have promised themselves long years of tranquillity and 
happiness under her rule, had it not been for the unprmcipled ambition of 
her paternal uncle, John of Bavaria, sumamed the Ungodly,* bishop-elect of 
Lidge. 


political news in the ancient world. There was but one period when they 
attempted, with any measure of success, to rival their powerful neighbours. 
This was the brief period when David and his son Solomon occupied the 
throne. The wars of David, if not so extensive as those of some of his 
contemporaries, have left no less sanguinary records of pillage and i)lunder 
than the records of other oriental conquests; and Solomon, under whose 
government the kingdom reached its apex of political glory, so far 
succeeded in vying with other kings, that his name became a byword of 
magnificence to later generations, though it probably did not dazzle his 
contemporaries. If the national tendency toward exaggeration has not 
played false to the facts, Solomon established a record, in one regard at 
least, that has not been equalled to this day : his harem of a thousand wives 
and concubines has no historical counterpart. 


Yet after all the Hebrew monarchy, in its golden age, must have seemed a 
petty state as viewed from the contemporary standpoint of the Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Assyrians, and, perhaps, even the Hittites. The absence of 
contemporary references is sufficient evidence of this fact. And after the 
death of Solomon almost every vestige of world-historical importance 
vanished from the divided Hebrew nation. The weak and senescent people, 
whose whole time of glory had compassed but two brief generations, was 
from this time on to struggle for national existence, with no thought of 
conquest; it asked only that it might be allowed to live. And this boon was 
vouchsafed, despite vicissitudes of fortune that would have pressed out the 
very life of almost any other nation. 


The Assyrians and the Babylonians repeatedly put the Israelites to the 
sword; yet that conquered people maintained its integrity long after these 
persecutors had ceased to have national existence. In one sense, this time of 
decline had greater importance than any other period that preceded it, 
because its vicissitudes gave rise to that impassioned poetry of denunciation 
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which remained, and will always remain, the chief glory of Hebrew history. 
Thanks largely to this poetry, the Hebrews first began to have a truly world- 


Being resolved to abandon the spiritual condition, and procure himself to be 
acknowledged governor of Holland, he repaired to Dordrecht, where he had 
many partisans, and was proclaimed there. The other towns, however, both 
of Holland and Zealand, and whether espousing the hook or cod party, 
refused to acknowledge him. Jacqueline assembled her troops, placing 
herself at their head. The followers of John were defeated, and more than a 
thousand men slain. The presence of so formidable an enemy in her states 
made it advisable that the young countess should marry without delay. Her 
father had in his will named as her future husband, John, eldest son of 
Anthony, late duke of Brabant, and first cousin to Jacqueline; and although 
she showed no inclination to the person of the yoimg prince, the union was 
so earnestly pressed by her mother and John, duke of Burgundy, her uncle, 
that, a dispensation having been procured from the pope, the parties were 
married at Biervliet early in the following spr ing (1418). 


John of Bavaria, to whom this marriage left no pretence for ingjgt.ing on 
the regency, found means to induce the pope, Martin V, and the emperor 
Sigisrnund, to lend their aid to his project. John sent a trusty ambassador to 
resign his bishopric into the hands of the pope, and to solicit in return a 
dispensation from holy orders and liberty to enter the marriage state. Martin 
consented to his wishes, and a matnmonial alliance with Elizabeth of 
Luxemburg, widow of Anthony, duke of Brabant, and niece to the emperor, 
11 favour and support of Sigismund, who declared the county 


of Holland and Zealand a fief reverted in default of heirs male to the 
empire, with which he invested John of Bavaria, commanding the nobility, 
towns, and umabitants in general; to acknowledge allegiance to hini; and 
releasing them from the oaths they had taken to Jacqueline and John of 
Brabant 


John of Bavaria assumed the title of count, and was acknowledged at 
Dordrecht; but the other towns declared that the county of Holland and 
Zealand was no fief of the empire, nor was the succession in anywise 
restricted to neirs male. 


from tis refusal to receive holy orders according to Monstrelet”: others 
CTve him the surname of ‘ pitiless,” which it is said he ohtamed by his 
cruelties at La^e : but uTount of “ conjunction with the duke of Burguhdy 
and 
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So far from supporting the pretensions of John, the towns of Haarlem, 
Delft, and Leyden had raised a loan for Jacqueline, and they laid siege to 
Dordrecht, the expedition being commanded by the young John of Brabant. 
His troops were not in sujBBcient number to carry the town. John of 
Bavaria advanced to Rotterdam, the capture of which John of Brabant 
found himself unable to prevent, and the former, in consequence, became 
master of a considerable portion of South Holland. The feeble John of 
Brabant was reduced to make a treaty with his rival in 1420, whereby he 
ceded to him Holland, Zealand, and Friesland for the space of twelve years; 
and this conduct, without bettering the condition of his affairs, served but to 
increase the dislike with which he had for some time been view’ ed by the 
Brabanters. 


Nor was this feeling manifested by them alone Countess Jacqueline had 
consented to the marriage with the young duke of Brabant, without the 
slightest sentiment of affection towards him, yielding her own inclinations 
on this point to the persuasions of her mother-nor were the circumstances of 
their union such as subsequently to conciliate her love or esteem. The 
princess was in her twenty-second year, of a healthy constitution and 
vigorous intellect, lively, spirited, and courageous, her husband, on the 
contrary, about two years younger than herself, was feeble alike in body and 
mind, indolent, and capricious. Through his incapacity, she now saw herself 
stripped of her fairest possessions, nor did there appear any security for her 
retaining the rest; he, moreover, maintained an illicit connection with the 
daughter of a Brabant nobleman; and, with the petty t 3 n*anny which little 
minds are so fond of exercising, he forced her to dismiss all the Holland 
ladies from her service, and to fill their places with those of Brabant. She 


secretly quitted the court; and, accompanied by her mother, escaped in 1421 
by way of Calais to England, where she was courteously received by Henry 
V, and a hundred pounds a month allotted for her maintenance. In the winter 
of the same year she held at the baptismal font the infant son of the king, 
afterwards Henry VI. 


Jacqueline was now determined at all risks to procure the dissolution of the 
bonds that had become so odious to her; and Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, brother of the king, tempted by her large inheritance and 
captivated by her personal charms, eagerly entered into a negotiation with 
her for a future matrimonial alliance, which had been projected even before 
her flight from Brabant. An almost insurmountable difficulty, however, 
presented itself, in the necessity of procuring a dispensation from the pope. 
Martin V had granted one three years before, against the wishes both of the 
emperor and Jolm of Bavaria, for her mariiage with John of Brabant; and it 
appeared scarcely reasonable to ask him now to revoke it. Humphrey and 
Jacqueline applied to Benedict XIII, who had been deposed by the council 
of Pisa in 14b9, and was acknowledged only by the king of Aragon. 
Benedict, flattered with the recognition of his authority, and pleased with 
the opportunity of acting in opposition to his rival, readily granted a bull of 
divorce, which they pretended to have obtained from the legitimate pope, 
and which Martin V afterwards publicly declared to be fictitious. 


Although such a divorce could not by any means be considered as valid, the 
marriage between the duke of Gloucester and the countess Jacqueline was, 
neverflieless, solemnized in the end of the year 1422. But the proximity of 
his claims to the county of Holland rendered the marriage of the English 
duke with the countess in the highest degree distasteful to Philip of 
Burgundy. She had no children by the duke of Brabant, nor did it appear 
probable that she ever would; but her union with Humphrey might prove 
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more fruitful, and the birth of a child effectually bar Philip from the 
succession He therefore complained of this step as an affront offered to 
himself. He found Humphrey, however, determined to resign, on no 
consideration, either his wife or his claim to her states; but having obtained 
for her an act of naturalisation from the English parliament, in 1424, 
together with subsidies of troops and money, he set out for Hainault, where, 
Philip of Burgundy and John of Brabant being unprepared for resistance, 
the towns universally opened their gates to him. Little occurred during the 
campaign, except mutual defiances between the dukes of Burgundy and 
Gloucester; and Humphrey, accepting the challenge of the former to single 
combat, m 


DBTOH CBADUB, riMEBNTH CJSKTDBT 


the presence of the duke of Bedford, returned to England under pretext of 
making the necessary preparations, but in reality, probably, from a 
conviction that he should not be able long to withstand the power of 
Burgundy. He left the countess in Mons, which, shortly after his departure, 
was threatened with a siege. Jacqueline wrote a letter, couched in the most 
moving terms, to solicit succours from her husband, which, unhappily, 
never reached him, being mtercepted by the duke of Bur^ndy J 


Jacqueline’s Letter to Her Husband The following is the letter as quoted by 
Monstrelet: 


M7 very dear and redoubted lord and father, in the most hnmble of manners 
in this world I recommend myself to your kind favour. May it please you to 
know, my very redoubted lord and father, that I address myself to you as the 


most doleful, most ruined, and most treacherously deceived woman living , 
for, my very dear lord, on Sunday, the 13th of this present month of June, 
the deputies of your town of Mons returned, and brought with them a treaty 
that bad been agreed on between our fair cousin of Burgundy and our fair 
cousin of Brabant , which treaty had been made in the absence and without 
the knowledge of my mother, as she herself signifies to me, and confirmed 
by her chaplam. Master Qerard m Grand. 


My mother, most redoubted lord, has written to me letters, certifying the 
above treaty having been made , but that, in regard to it, she knew not how 
to advise me, for that she was herself doubtful how to act. She desired me, 
however, to call an assembly of the principal burghers of Mons, and learn 
from them what aid and advice they were wilhng to gpve me. Upon this, my 
sweet lord and father, I went on the morrow to the town-house, and 
remonstrated with them, that it had been at their request and earnest 
entreaties that you had left me under their safeguard and on their oaths, that 
they would be true and loyal subjects, and take especial care of me, so that 
they should be enabled to give you good accounts on your return ; and these 
oaths had been taken on the holy sacrament at the altar, and on the sacred 
evangelists. 
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To this my harangue, my dear and honoured lord, they eimply replied that 
they were not sufficiently strong within the town to defend and guard me ; 
and instantaneously they rose in tumult, saying that my people wanted to 
murder them , and, my sweet lord, they earned matters so far that, in despite 
of me, they arrested one of your sergeants, called Maquart, whom they 
immediately beheaded, and hanged very many who were of your party and 
strongly attached to your mterests, such as Bardould de la Forte, his brother 
Colart, and others, to the number of 250 of your adherents They also wished 
to seize Sir Baldwin the treasurer, and Sir Louis de Montfort ; but though 
they did not succeed, I know not what they intend doing , for, my very dear 


lord, they plainly told me that unless I make peace, they will deliver me into 
the hands of the duke of Brabant, and that I shall only remain eight days 
longer in their town, when I shall be forced to go into Flanders, which will 
be to me the most painful of events , for 1 very much fear that, unless you 
shall hasten to free me from the hands I am now in, I shall never see you 
more Alas I my most dear and redoubted father, my whole hope is in your 
power, seeing, my sweet lord and only delight, that all my suifenngs aiise 
from my love to you I therefore entreat, in the most humble manner 
possible, and for the love of God, that you would be pleased to have 
compassion on me and on my affairs , for you must hasten to succour your 
most doleful creature, if you do not wish to lose her forever. I have hopes 
that you will do as I beg, for, dear father, I have never behaved ill to you in 
my whole life, and so long as I shall hve I will never do anything to 
displease you, but I am ready to die for love of you and your noble person. 


Your government pleases me much , and by my faith, my very redonbted 
lord and prince, my sole consolation and hope, I beg you will consider, by 
the love of God and of my lord St. George, the melancholy situation of 
myself and my ibairs more maturely than you have hitherto done, for you 
seem entirely to have forgotten me. 


Nothing more do I know at present than that 1 ought sooner to have sent Sir 
Louis de Montfort to you, for he cannot longer remain here, although he 
attended me when all the rest deserted me , and he will tell you more 
particularly all that has happened than I can do m a letter. 1 entreat, 
therefore, that you will be a kind lord to him, and send me your good 
pleasure and commands, which 1 will most heartily obey. This is known to 
the blessed Bon of God, whom I pray to grant you a long and happy life, 
and that 1 may have the great joy of seeing you soon. 


Written in the false and traitorous town of Mons, with a doleful heart, the 
6th day of June. Your sorrowful and well-beloved daughter, sufiermg great 
gnef by your command— your daughter, Db QuiEirBBOTiKG.tt 


Last Days of Jacqueline 


The appeal never reached its destination and, on June 13th, Jacqueline was 
delivered by the citizens of Mons into the hands of the duke of Burgundy’s 
deputies, and conducted to Ghent, to be detained there until the pope shomd 
decide the question of her marriage. 


After remaining some little time in confinement, Jacqueline escaped, in 
male disguise, to Antwerp, and resuming the attire of her sex proceeded 
thence to Woudrichen, which opened its gates to her, as well as Oudewater, 
Gouda, and Schoonhoven. The citadel of the latter resisted for some days 
the army which the hook nobles assembled to besiege it, but was ultimately 
forced to surrender on conditions. Their lives and estates were granted to 
aU the defenders except one named Arnold Belling, the cause of whose 
reservation is not known. His conduct on the occasion proved that the high 
principle of honom and undaunted courage which we are accustomed to 
attribute peculiarly to the knightly and the noble animated no less strongly 
the breast of a simple Dutch burgher. He was condemned to be buried alive, 
but besought a respite of one month to arrange his affairs, and take leave of 
his friends: it was granted upon his word of honour alone, and he was 
permitted to depart without further security. He returned punctually at the 
time appointed, and the sentence was executed a short distance without Uie 
walls of the town. The confidence with which this singular request was 
granted, showing, as it does, the habitual reliance placed on the good faith 
of the Hollanders, is only less admirable than the courageous integrity with 
which the promise was fulfilled. 


‘The death of John of Bavaria in 1425 bv poison, administered, as some 
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say, at the instigation of the countess-dowager, others, by his steward,* a 
knight of the hook party, some months after the return of Jacqueline to 
Holland, although it delivered her from an inveterate and powerful enemy, 
did not contribute to retrieve her fortunes. He had named Philip of 
Burgundy his heir in case he should die without issue, and that ambitious 


prince now took advantage of the event to obtam from John of Brabant the 
title of governor (or ruward) and heir to the county of Holland; John himself 
retaining the name of count, and being acknowledged as such by all the 
towns which had held to the party of John of Bavaria. From this time he 
does not appear to have concerned himself in any way with the government 
of the county. Philip came into Holland, where he was acknowledged 
governor by the greater portion of the towns. 


The countess Jacqueline remained meanwhile at Gouda, where, hearing that 
some towns of the cod party had united their forces to besiege her, she 
obtained assistance from the Utrechters, who had always remained faithful 
to her cause, and advanced at the head of her troops to meet her enemies 
near Alpen, where she gained a considerable victory over them. This 
success was followed by the welcome news that an English fleet had been 
equipped for her service by llie duke of Gloucester, brmgmg five hundred 
choice land troops. It arrived, in effect, early m 1426 at Schouwen, under 
the command of the earl Fitzwalter, whom he had appointed his stallholder 
over Holland and Zealand. Philip assembled an army of four thousand men, 
and sailed to Brouwershaven, where the English, joined with the Zealanders 
of the hook party, were encamped. Immediately on the landing of the cods 
the troops came to a severe engagement, which lasted the whole day, and 
terminated to the disadvantage of the English and hooks, one thousand four 
hundred of the former and some of the principal nobles of Zealand were 
slain, Fitzwalter himself being forced to seek safety by flight. 


This unfortunate encounter lost Jacqueline the whole of Zealand; 
nevertheless, she did not yield to despair, but, taking advantage of the 
absence of Duke Philip from Holland, she engaged the men of Alkmaar, 
with the Kennemerlanders and West Frieslanders, to lay siege to Haarlem: 
this undertaking also was unsuccessful, but the Kennemerlanders made 
themselves masters of several forts belonging to the cod party. 


The advance of Philip in person did not permit Jacqueline to continue any 
longer m North Holland. She therefore retreated once more to Gouda, when 
aU the towns in that quarter opened their gates to Philip. The hooks vented 
their rage upon the town of Enkhuizen, having collected a few vessels, they 
surprised it as the burghers were engaged m their midday meal, seized more 


than a hundred of the principal persons, and beheaded them Under pretext 
of securing them from similar assaults in future, Phihp placed foreign 
garrisons m the greater number of the towns, and erected a citadel at Hoorn. 


The filling the toivns with foreign soldiers, an act unprecedented in the 
history of the country, was the first of those violent and unpopular measures 
pursued by Philip and his successors which, in the next century, lost them 
so rich and fair a portion of their dominions. It was followed by others no 
less inimical to the ancient customs and privileges of the people; the 
Kennemerlanders were punished for the support they had given to their 
lawful sovereign, by the forfeiture of their charters and immunities; the 
towns and villages which had adhered to Jacqueline were condemned to pay 
a fine of 


P Jolin van Vliet, who married Jacqueline’s illegitimate sister, confessed to 
poisomng him by spreading on the leaves of a prayer-book poison bought 
from an English merchant. He was put to death. John of Havana was several 
months m dym^ 1 
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123,300 crowns within six months, and to be subject to a perpetual tax of 
four groots (halfpence) for every hearth Even those towns which had been 
friendly to Philip were obliged to contribute heavy “petitions” for the 
payment of his troops. 


The countess Jacqueline found her affairs in a desperate condition. The 
pope had not only declared her marriage with the duke of Brabant valid, but 
prohibited the contraction of any future marriage between her and the duke 
of Gloucester, even after the death of John of Brabant, ‘ whose health and 
strength were rapidly decaying. This event, which occurred witihin a short 
time from the issuing of the papal bull, and the intelligence that the English 
parliament had granted 20,000 marks expressly for her relief, inspired 
Jacqueline with hopes, nevertheless, that Gloucester would lend “eetive aid 


towards reinstating her in possession of her inheritance, and emboldened 
her to appeal to a general council of the Church against the decree of the 
pope. But the duke of Bedford, having concluded a truce for his brother 
witn the duke of Burgundy, forbade him to go to Holland, and Gloucester 
himself showed no inclination to second the efforts of the countess. 


In spite of her remonstrances, and of the reproaches of his own country- 
women, he forsook his noble and highborn bride for the charms of Eleanor 
Cobham, whom he now married, after her having lived with him some jeaxs 
as his mistress. Jacqueline, conscious of possessing, besides her princely 
birth and rich estates, all the alluring attractions of her sex, was struck to the 
heart by this cruel and unlooked-for desertion. Jacqueline and the hook 
nobles, seeing no chance of defending themselves, offered terms of 
compromise to the duke, to which he readily listened. 


By this treaty [called the Reconciliation of Delft, July 3rd, 1428] Jacqueline 
was to surrender her states to the administration of Philip as heir and 
governor, but retain the title of coimtess, with an engagement not to 
contract another marriage without the consent of the duke, of her mother, 
and of the three estates; in which case, she was to resign, in favour of 
Philip, her claim to the allegiance of her subjects. The government of 
Holland, in the duke’s absence, was to be entrusted to nine councillors, of 
whom the countess should name three, and the duke the six others — three 
natives, and three from other parts of his dominions. (It had been an express 
stipulation, in the marriage articles of Jacqueline with the duke of Touraine, 
that no foreigners were to be admitted to offices within the county.) The 
duke was to have the sole nomination of all the higher offices, both in the 
towns and open country. The future revenues of the county, after the 
subtraction of salaries to public officers, and other necessary expenses, were 
to be paid to the coimtess. The exdes on both sides were to be permitted to 
return to their country, and no one, under a penalty, should reproach another 
with the party names of hook and cod. 


Jacquelme was obliged to go through the towns of Holland with the duke, 
and cause the oaths to be taken to him as heir and govemor j and thus 
deprived of all authority in the government, she retired to Goes in South 
Beveland. One friend, and one alone, was left to her in this time of need. 


historical importance some centui-ies after the Romans effected their final 
dispersion. All through their life as an autonomist nation they vainlj strove 
to ‘ie with their neighbours in royal power, looking out upon othei peoples 
jealously, and accepting their own insignificance with angry protest. Yet by 
a strange irony of fortune the despised Hebrew was to be chiefly 
responsible for preserving the memory of his more glorious contemporaries. 
For two thousand years the swords of the Assyrians and Babylonians were 
remembered chiefly because the stylus of the Hebrew scribe had told of 
their prowess. 


Francis van Borselen, although a conspicuous member of the cod party, and 
appointed by Philip stadholder of Holland, was ever ready to assist her with 
his pu^ and counsel, though at the risk of alienating his friends, and even of 
lomng his valuable offices. The gratitude and esteem which such conduct 
naturally 


* This prince, althongli from bis deficiencj in talent he appeals in so 
contemptible a light, is said by historians to have been Jast, pious, and 
benevolent. His name is honoorable to posterity as the fonndei of the 
univeisity of Louvain m 1436. 
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excited in the breast of the forsaken princess soon deepened into feelings of 
the tenderest attachment; and, xmder their impulse, she consented to a 
secret marriage with Borselen, though she well knew the penalty which 
must attach to a discove/. This event was soon known to Philip, who had 
too many of his partisans around her to admit of its remaining long 
concealed; nor did he delay to make use of it as a means of depriving 
Jacqueline of her title of countess, all that now remained of her birthright. 


His first measure was to cause Francis van Borselen to be arrested at the 
Hague, and conducted prisoner to Ruppelmonde; after which, he allowed a 
report to go abroad that the unfortunate nobleman was to be released only 
by death; judging, with good reason, that the desire to save a husband so 
beloved would reduce the countess to such terms of submission as he 
should dictate. 


The issue justified his expectations. Upon condition that the duke should 
release Francis van Borselen and confirm their marriage, she renounced in 
1433 all right and title to the counties of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, and 
Hainault; m the event of the duke dying before her, the county was to revert 
to herself and her heirs Philip afterwards appointed her grand forester of 


Holland and created Borselen count of Oosterhaut, but deprived him of the 
office of stadholder. 


Such was the end of the troubled and disastrous reign of the countess 
Jacqueline. There are many points in the character and story of this lovely 
and unhappy lady which strongly remind us of the still more unfortunate 
Mary, queen of Scots* her personal beauty, captivating manners, masculine 
courage, and extraordinary talent; her early marriage to the heir of the 
French crown, with the disappointment of her high hopes, caused by his 
premature death; the disgust and misery attendant on her second union; and 
her final subjection to the power of an artful and ambitious rival. But, 
innocent of the crimes or indiscretions of Mary, she escaped also her violent 
and cruel death; and we may be tempted to believe that the period which 
she passed in obscurity, imited, for the first time, by the ties of affection, to 
an object every way worthy of her love and esteem, was the happiest of 
hCT life. If so, however, her felicity was but of short duration, smce in 1436 
she died of consumption, about two years after her abdication, at the age of 
thirty-six / 


Of Jacqueline, Blok writes vividly: “Jacqueline was destmed to play a 
romantic part m history. Poets have sung her fate, and even dry chronicles 
wax eloquent when she is their theme. The barren twigs of records b^n to 
bear blossoms when her sorrows, her proud resistance, are recorded. was a 
tall, well-formed, active woman, brought up in an isolated castle in 
Hainault, hardened by hunting and feats at arms, skilled in minnesong and 
tourneys, besides being at home in the English and French tongues. She was 
quite capable of leading troops, conducting sieges, and making plana of 
policy as well as the most skilled knight, the most experienced diplomat in 
her train. And she won many hearts by her courageous bearing. She was a 
woman in armour — the worthy granddaughter of the valiant empress 
Margaret; the worthy kinswoman of her famous great-aunt, Philippa of 
Hainault, queen of England; the worthy daughter of her proud mother, 
Margaret of Burgundy, and of her chivalrous father.” & 


It is a striking coincidence that this brave and beautiful princess, who often 
donned man s attire, should have been a contemporary of the warrior- 
peasant Joan of Arc. Jacqueline gave up her long struggle in 1428; Joan 


appeared at the French court and raised the siege of Orleans in 1429; 
Jacque- 
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line’s enemy, Burgundy, was in alliance with the English and it was he who 
delivered Joan to them. Joan was burned in 1431 at the age of twenty; 
Jacqueline died five years later at the age of thirty-six. Her four marriages 
had all been childless, and her death left the rest of her territories to the 
undisputed rule of the house of Burgundy.“ 


CHAPTER IV 


THE NETHERLANDS UNDER BURGUNDY AND THE EMPIRE 
[1436-1555 AD] 


BtTRGtTNDT, OT BouTgogne, as it is called by the French who now 
possess the bulk of it, has played so unportant and complicated a r61e in the 
politics of Europe that some separate account of its history is desirable. The 
Burgundi or Burgundiones, so called from living in burgi or burghs, were 
apparently of Gothic stock. They are fimt discovered between the Vistula 
and the Oder about 289 a d. They defeated the Alamanni, and in 406 
migrated to Gaul under Gunther, or Gundicar, who had played a large part 
m the election of the emperor Jovinus. The Romans compelled the Celtic 
isdui to divide lands, property, and slaves with the Burgundi, whose first 
definite kingdom was founded between the Rhone and the Aar, where 
Christianity was speedily adopted. Gundicar was killed in a battle with the 
Gauls, and succeeded by Gunderic (436-470), whose four sons divided his 
realm, setting their capitals at Geneva, Besangon, Lyons, and Vienne. In 
507 Gundibald reunited the fragments mto one realm, and made the code 
known either by his name, or as the Loi Gomhette. He was succeeded in 
516 by his son Sigismund, and he by Gundimar in 524, with whom ended 
this Burgundian dynasty, for in 534 he was expelled and his realm absorbed 
in the Fr ankish Empire. 


THE BISB OP BUBGUNDT 


After the division of Verdun in 843 the Burgundians w’ ere separated into 
the duchy and the realm of Burgundy. The realm itself was subdivided, and 
Boson founded the kingdom of Lower Burgundy or Cisjuran; while in 888, 
Rudolf, a Guelfic Swiss count, organised the kingdom of Upper Burgundy 
or TYansjuran. Boson in 882 accepted Charles the Stout as over-lord, and 
Rudolf’s son, Rudolf, was eventually allowed to add Cisjuran to Transjuran 
in 933, in exchange for his rights to the Italian crown. The united kingdom, 
often known as Arles or the Arelatian Hingdom, was governed by a line of 


prmces who rivalled and often overbore the Carlovingian rulers. But in 
1033 it was absorbed into the German Empire by Conrad II. 


Meanwhile, Boson’s brother, Richard, had given his allegiance to Charles 
the Bald, and received from the French king the so-called duchy of 
Burgundy. 


“olla 
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It was reunited to the French crown from 1002 to 1032, when Henry I 
transferred it to his brother, Robert the Old, whose descendants held it for 
the older Capetian line till 1361, when the French king, John the Good, 
seized it. 


But in the defeat of Poitiers he was taken prisoner by the English; in that 
disgraceful rout, his youngest son, Philip the Bold (le hardt), duke of 
Touraine, was the oiuy one of the sons to defend his father with his sword. 
In gratitude he gave the youth the duchy of Burgundy with the rank of a 
first peer of France. Barante,* in his history of the Burgundian dukes, 
quotes the old charter which justifies the grant “for the reason that the said 
Philip, of his own free will, exposed himself to death with us, and, all 
wounded as he was, remained steadfast and fearless throughout the battle 
erf Poitiers.” 


It was a kingly reward for princely valour, but the consequences were not 
happy. As Martm« says; “John as a farewell to his realm left an act that 
crowned all his faults — the alienation of the duchy of Burgmidy, which 
had just been so happily reunited to the crown The sage pmicy of Louis the 
Fat, of Philip Augustus, and of St. Louis was very remote. The insensate 
Valois voluntarily loosened the structure of the monarchy, to constitute tins 
fatal oligarchy of the ‘sires of the fleurs-de-lis,’ which renewed the grand 
feudalism and upset France for a century.” 


It was not till 1364 that Phdip the Bold came into full possession of the 
duchy; in that year he entered his capital, Dijon, in state. His broths, Charles 
V of France, enlarged his power by givmg him the stadholdership’ of the 
Ile-de-France, and arranging his marriage with Margaret of Flanders. Later 
he acquired from her inheritance also Artois and the countship of Burgundy, 
known later as the Franche-Comt6, uniting two of the most important 
French fiefs m the hands of a new power destined to rival and threaten the 
French crown.® 


PHILIP THE BOLD 


Thus the house of Burgundy, which soon after became so foimidable and 
celebrated, obtained this vast accession to its power. The various changes 
which had taken place m the neighbouring provinces during the 
continuance of these civil wars had altered the state of Flanders altogether. 
John d’ Avesnes, count of Hainault, having also succeeded in 1299 to the 
county of Holland, the two provinces, though separated by Flanders and 
Brabant, remained from that time under the government of the same chief, 
who soon became more powerful than the bishops of Utrecht, or even than 
their formidable rivals the Frisians. 


During the wars which desolated these opposing territories, in consequence 
of the perpetual conflicts for superiority, the power of the various towns 
insensibly became at least as great as that of the nobles to whom they were 
constantly opposed. The commercial interests of Holland, also, were 
considerably advanced by the influx of Flemish merchants forced to seek 
refuge there from the convulsions which agitated their province. Every day 
confirmed and increased the privileges of the people of Brabant; while at 
LiSge the inhabitants gradually began to gain the upper hand, and to shake 
off the former subjection to their sovereign bishops. 


Although Philip of Burgundy became count of Flanders, by the death of his 
father-in-law, in the year 1384, it was not till the followringy” that he 
concluded a peace with the people of Ghent, and entered into quiet 
possession of the province. In the same year the duchess of Brabant, the last 
descendant of the duke of that province, died, leaving no nearer relative 
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t.linn the duchess of Burgundy; so that Philip obtained in right of his wife 
this new and important accession to his dominions. 


But the consequent increase of the sovereign’s power was not, as is often 
the case, injurious to the liberties or happiness of the people. Philip 
continued to govern in the interest of the country, which he had the good 
sense to consider as identified with his own. He augmented the privileges of 
the towns, and negotiated for the return into Flanders of those merchants 
who had emigrated to Germany and Holland durmg the continuance of the 
civil wars. He thus by degrees accustomed his new subjects, so proud of 
their rights, to submit to his authority; and his peaceable reign was only 
disturbed by the fatal issue of the expedition of his son, John the Fearless, 
count de Nevers, against the Turks. This young prince, filled with ambition 
and temerity, was offered the command of the force sent by Charles VI of 
France to the assistance of Sigismund of Hungary in his war against 
Bajazet. Followed by a numerous body of nobles, he entered on the contest, 
and w’as defeated and taken prisoner by the Turks at the battle of Nicopoh. 
His army w’as totally destroyed, and himself only restored to liberty on the 
pajmient of an immense ransom. 


John the Fearless succeeded in 1404 to the inheritance of all his father’s 
dominions, with the exception of Brabant, of which his younger brother, 
Anthony of Burgundy, became duke. John, whose ambitious and ferocious 
character became every day more strongly developed, now aspired to the 
government of France during the insanity of his cousin Charles VI. He 
occupied himself little with the affairs of the Netherlands, from which he 
onljf desired to draw supplies of men But the Flemings, taking no interest in 
his personal views or private projects, and equally indifferent to the rivalry 
of England and France, which now began so fearfully to afflict the latter 
kingdom, forced their ambitious count to declare their province a neutral 
country; so that the English merchants were admitted as usual to trade in all 
the ports of Flanders, and the Flemings equally well received in England; 


while the duke made open war against that country in his quality of a prince 
of France and sovereign of Burgundy. This is probably the earliest well- 
established instance of such a distinction between the prince and the people. 


Anthony, duke of Brabant, the brother of Philip, was not so closely 
restricted m his authority and wishes. He led all the nobles of the province 
to take part in the quarrels of France; and he suffered the penalty of his 
rashness, in meeting nis death in the battle of Agincourt. But the duchy 
suffered nothing by this event, for the mditia of the country had not 
followed their duke and his nobles to the war; and a national council was 
now established, consisting of eleven persons, two of whom were 
ecclesiastics, three barons, two knights, and four commoners. This council, 
formed on principles so fairly popular, conducted the public affairs with 
great wisdom during the minority of the young duke. Each province seems 
thus to have governed itself upon principles of republican independence. 
The sovereigns could not at discretion, or by the want of it, play the bloody 
game of war for them mere amusement; and the emperor putting in his 
claim at this epoch to his ancient rights of sovereignty over Brabant, as an 
imperial fief, the council and the people treated the demand with derision. 


John the Fearless, sifter having caused the murder of his rival the duke of 
Orleans, was himself assassinated, on the bridge of Montereau, by the 
followers of the dauphin of France, and in his presence. Philip duke of 
Burgundy, the son and successor of John, had formed a close alliance with 
Henry V, to revenge his father’s murder; and soon after the death of the 
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king Philip married his sister, and thus united himself still more nearly to 
the celebrated John duke of Bedford, brother of Henry, and regent of 
France, in the name of his infant nephew, Henry VI. But besides the share 
on which he reckoned in the spoils of France, Philip also looked with a 
covetous eye on the inheritance of Jacqueline of Holland, his cousin. Her 
death in 1436, at the age of thirty-six, removed all restraint from Philip’s 


thirst for aggrandisement, in the indulgence of which he drowned his 
remorse. As if fortune had conspired for the rapid consolidation of his 
greatness, the death of Philip count of Saint Pol, who had succeeded his 
brother John in the ‘ dukedom of Brabant, gave him the sovereignty of that 
extensive province; and his dominions soon extended to the very limits of 
Picardy, by the Peace of Arras, concluded with the dauphin, now become 
Charles VII, and by his finally contracting a strict alliance with France. 


Philip of Burgundy, thus become sovereign of dominions at once so 
extensive and compact, had the precaution and address to obtain from the 
emperor a formal renunciation of his existing though almost nominal rights 
as lord paramount He next purchased the title of the duchess of Luxembu‘ 
to that duchy, and thus the states of the house of Burgundy gained an extent 
about equal to that of the existmg kmgdom of the Netherlands. For although 
on the north and east they did not include Friesland, the bishopric of 
Utrecht, Gelderland, or the provmce of LiSge, still on the south and west 
they comprised French Flanders, the Boulonnais, Artois, and a part of 
Picardy, besides Burgundy.*/ 


PHILIP AT WAR WITH ENGLAND (1436-1443) 


As he equalled many of the sovereigns of Europe in the extent and excelled 
all of them m the riches of his dominions, so he now began to rival them in 
the splendour and dignity of his court On the occasion of his marriage with 
Elizabeth, or Isabella, daughter of John, king of Portugal, celebrated at 
Bruges in January 1430, he instituted the famous order of the Golden 
Fleece, “ to preserve the ancient religion, and to extend and defend the 
boundaries of the state.” The number of knights, at the time of their 
institution, was twenty-four, besides the duke himself as president, and it 
was subsequently increased by the emperor Charles V to fifty-one. 


The accession of a powerful and ambitious prince to the government of the 
county was anything but a source of advantage to the Dutch, excepting, 
perhaps, in a commercial point of view. Its effects were soon perceived m 
the declaration made by the council of Holland that Hie chartera and 
privileges, acknowledged by the duke as governor and heir, were of no 
OTeot, umess afterwards confirmed by him as count. Nor was the 
diminution of their civil liberties the only evU which foreign dominion 


brought upon them. ‘The last nation in Europe with which Holland would 
voluntarily wage wax was perhaps England, and yet it was against her that 
she was now called upon to lavish her blood and treasure in an unprofitable 
contest. 
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The zeal of Philip for the English alliance had received its first check by the 
marriage of Jacqueline with Humphrey, duke of Gloucester; but the ready 
acquiescence of Humphrey in the decision of the pope, and his 
abandonment of his wife, had softened his resentment. The achievements of 
Joan of Arc changed the face of affairs, and rendered Philip less sanguine of 
the advantages to be reaped from the connection with England. 


In 1435 he concluded a separate treaty with Charles VII The English 
indignation at this treachery, as they termed it, knew no bounds. The 
populace of London, venting their rage indiscriminately on all the subjects 
of the duke of Burgundy, spared not, m the general pdlage, even the houses 
of the Holland and Zealand mercliants then residing m England, several of 
whom they seized and murdered. This served but to strengthen the 
determination that the duke had already formed of declaring war against 
England, which he did in the following year (1436). He opened the 
campaign with the siege of Calais, which the cowardice or disaffection of 
his Flemish troops,* and the bacWardness of the Hollanders in bringing a 
fleet to his assistance, soon forced him to raise. 


OUR SOURCES 


A little over half a century ago James Ferguson, the historian of 
architecture, commented on the lack of Hebrew records as follows : 


” Tt is one of the peculiarities of the Jewish history, and certainly not one of 
the least singular, that all we know of them is derived from their written 
books. Not one monument, not one sculptured stone, not one letter of an 
inscription, not even a potsherd, remains to witness by a material fact the 
existence of the Jewish kingdom. No museum ever possessed a Jewish 
antiquity, while Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and all the surrounding countries 
teem with material evidence of former greatness, and of the people that 
once inhabited them.” 


Half a century of investigation has altered somewhat the aspect of Hebrew 
archaeology. It is no longer quite true that there are no Hebrew antiquities in 
any museum. But the number of these antiquities is so small, and their 
importance so slight from an historical standpoint, that Ferguson’s criticism 
remains true in spirit if not in letter. The most patient researches in 
Palestine, beginning with the famous tour of Ernest Renan, have failed to 
bring to light more than two or three Hebrew inscriptions, as against the 
tens of thousands of records from Mesopotamia. Nor is it at all probable 
that any startling finds will ever be excavated. In all probability the ancient 
records of the Hebrews have almost utterly perished, whereas in 
Mesopotamia there are doubtless myriads of inscribed tablets to reward the 
future searcher. In Palestine it is almost certain there are no such stores of 
buried treasure undiscovered. Nor is the reason for this paucity of 
antiquities hard to find. The explanation is found in the seemingly para- 
doxical fact that the cities of the Israelites were not destroyed in ancient 
times, and continued to be inhabited far into the Middle Ages, or, as in the 
case of Jerusalem, until the present day. It will be recalled that the 
Babylonian and Assyrian tablets were preserved beneath the ruins of 
destroyed cities, and the most important collections have come from 
Nineveh, the city that was overthrown in the most cataclysmic manner. It 
requires but a moment’s consideration to make it clear that all of the tablets 
that were preserved beneath the ruins of Nineveh would long since have 
been scattered or broken had they continued to be accessible to successive 


While the Hollanders manifested their unwillingness to take part in this 
unpopular war, the seditious state of the Flemish towns, caused by the 
imposition of a tax on salt, rendered Philip unable to prevent the ravages of 
the duke of Gloucester’s army, which, marching from Calais, overran 
Flanders and Hainault (1437). The same cause embarrassed all his future 
operations against the English, and he was at length forced by his rebellious 
subjects to supplicate the king of England, through his wife, Isabella of 
Portugal, for the re-establishment of the commerce between the English and 
the Dutch and Flemings. This requisition, being granted, was followed by 
negotiations for a truce, which, prolonged until the year 1443, were at 
length concluded, and the peace was agreed upon. During the war between 
Burgundy and England, the Hollanders were engaged m hostilities more 
immediately on their own account with the Easterlmgs, or Hanse towns of 
the Baltic, which had plundered some of their ships 


Several sharp engagements were fought in which the Dutch generally had 
the advantage, though without any decisive event, until the spring of 1440, 
when the whole of a Hanseatic fleet was captured with little resistance. In 
1441 a truce was concluded with the towns of Lubeck, Hamburg, Rostock, 
Stralsund, Wismar, and Liineburg, for twelve years, within wWch period 
their differences were to be adjusted by five towns chosen by each party. 
This truce, being renewed from time to time, had all the beneficial effects of 
a regular and stable peace. 


The cessation of foreign wars was, ere long, followed by the renewal of 
those intestme hook and cod commotions which had now for so protracted a 
period been the bane of Holland. 


The lavish expenditure constantly maintained by the duke of Burgundy had 
reduced his finances to so low an ebb that he was obliged to have recourse 
to unpopular and even arbitrary measures, for the purpose of rep! enishing 


[‘ Only -with difficulty could Phdip keep the grambhng Flemings with his 
anny. When at last the moment amred that Humphrey’s fleet was leafiy in 
sight, they cned louffiy about the Welsh treason, burned their tents, and 
stole away. In the meantime, Humphrey had landed without the least 
opposition, with ten thousand troops ; and in this dilemma Philip instantly 
resolved to make an ignommious retreat with the sm^l part of his army that 


remained. It was a hateful blot on the escutcheon of the grand master of the 
order of the Qolden Fleece and the inhuman judgments which he 
immediately put in train and destined for the Flemish states were chiefly 
owing to his indignation at being compelled to make this disgraceful retreat, 
to which the mutmous Flemmgs had forced him. — WENZBmxiitQEi{.c] 
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his treasury. Of this nature was the duty on salt, called in France the 
gdbelle, a tax long established in that country, but hitherto unknown in any 
of the states of the Netherlands. Philip had not ventured to lay any im-post 
of this kind upon Holland, but in Flanders he demanded eighteen pence 
upon every sack of salt sold there, which the citizens of Ghent absolutely 
refused to pay; and a new duty on grain, proposed in the next year, met in 
like manner with a universal and decided negative. 


In the first emotions of his anger, Phdip removed every member, both of the 
senate and meat council of Ghent, from their offices; and the city being thus 
deprived of its magistrates, no power was left sufficiently stnn^ to arrest the 
progress of sedition, for which men’s mmds were already too well prepared. 
The burghers, therefore, without delay, took an oath of mutual defence 
against the duke, assumed the white hood, the customary badge of revolt, 
elected captains of the burgher guards [koofdmannm], and prepared to 
sustam a long siege, by laymg up plentiful stores of ammunition and 
provisions. Several skirmishes were fought between the insurgents and the 
duke’s forces with alternate success. The prisoners on both sides were masr 
sacred without mercy, no quarter was given, and no amount of ransom 
accepted. 


Philip assembled an immense force, and entering Flanders in person cap* 
tured Gaveren. The Ghenters marchmg out of Ghent to the number of 
24,0w, among whom were 7,000 volunteers from England, advanced to the 
villa\ of Senmerssaken, withm a sliort distance of Gaveren. On the first 
char’ of the enemy, July 22nd, 1463, the Ghenters fled in disorder toward 


l£e Schelde, whither they were pursued by the Burgundians, when nearly 
the whole were slaughtered or drowned m attempting to escape by crossing 
the river. This overwhelming misfortune effectually broke the spirit of the 
iosurgents. 


The duke of Burgundy was so highly gratified with the alacrity which the 
Hollanders and Zealanders had shown (with a short-sighted policy perhaps) 
in lending their assistance to subdue the Ghenters, that ^ promised to 
release the peopfe from the ten years’ petition, in case of invasion, or the 
occurrence of a flood; and confirmed the valuable and important privilege 
de non evocando — that is, that no one should be brought to tn^ out of the 
boundaries of the county. A reservation, such as arbitrary princes have ever 
been fond of inserting in grants of popular privileges, that Philip himself 
was to, .he sole judge when a case of exception arose, considerably 
qualified this ancient nght so deeply cherished by the Dutch nation. 


It was during the war with the Ghenters that his son the count of CharolaJs, 
afterwards Charles the Bold, or Rash, first began to draw attention to 
himself. 


Events now occurred m Utrecht which prepared the way for the future 
junction of this ecclesiastical state with the rest of the Netherlands. Philip 
had long desired this see for his natural son, David of Burgundy; but imon 
the death of the bishop, in 1455, the chapter unanimously elected Gilbert 
van Brederode. PhUip prepared to secure by force the reception of his son 
in the bishopric; and for this puipose repaired to HoUand to raise a general 
levy of troops. The Hollanders rarely failed to take advantage of a 
conjuncture, when their sovereigns required their support, to recover or 
extend their privileges; and the historian has often to admire their steady 
patience in waiting their opportunity — the manly but respectful 
earnestness wito which they vindicated their claims, and the generous 
patriotism with which they made vast pecuniary sacrifices for the sake of 
their highly prized Ub^ties. 


On this occasion the West Frisians and Kennemerlanders, knowmg tiiat the 
duke must have recourse to their assistance, offered him a considerable sum 
of money for the restoration of the franchises of which they had been 
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deprived in 1426; the duke, in return, reinstated them in the same privileges 
as they had enjoyed before that time The duke now sent an army into 
Utrecht. Gilbert surrendered all claim to the bishopric in favour of David of 
Burgundy. 


Phdip, fearing the effects of the restless temper of his son at the court, had 
created him stadholder-general of Holland; he had smce then been put m 
possession of several rich lordships in the county, and as he found nis 
mfluence dady increasing, he began to assume a more haughty tone, and to 
give evident tokens of dissatisfaction with many parts of his father’s 
government./ 


The relations of the house of Burgundy with Charles VII of France and his 
son, later Louis XI, have been so fully described in the French history, 
volume XI, chapters 9 and 10, that their repetition here will not be needed. 
It win only be necessary to remind the reader of the resemblance between 
the unruly and nnfihal natures of the two young men, Charles and Louis, 
and the mutual hatred which they acquired for each other, probably m 1456, 
when Louis, then dauphin, fled from his father’s wrath to the court of Philip 
of Burgundy. Later, war breaking out between France and Burgundy, 
rhfl.rlpfi the Bold led his father’s army to the very gates of Paris (1465) 
and held Louis XI at his mercy till after the conference and Treaty of 
Co]Aans.a 


After the conclusion of this peace, Charles proceeded to chastise the 
insolence of the burghers of Lilge and Dmant, who, having made an 
alliance with Louis on the breakmg out of the war between France and 
Burgundy, invaded Brabant and Namur, and devastated the whole country 
with fire and sword. Charles, on his return from France, laid siege to Liege, 
defeated an army of Lifegois before its walls, and the town, hopeless of 
assistance from Louis, surrendered on conditions. The citizens were forced 
to pay a fine of six hundred thousand Rhenish guilders. Dmant was taken 


by storm and pillaged (1466), its fortifications were razed to the ground, 
and eight hundred of the inhabitants drowned in the Maas, by order of 
Charles. 


Whether or not the Hollanders took part in either of these expeditions is 
uncertain; but it is clear that they were by no means exempt from a share in 
the expenses they entailed on the states. A ten years’ petition was levied on 
Holland and West Friesland, amounting to 55,183 crowns a year: and 
Zealand was taxed in the same proportion. Charles, during his residence in 
these provinces, had found means so greatly to mcrease his influence that 
he was little likely to meet with resistance to any of his demands, even if 
the example of Ghent had not afforded a severe lesson to such as might be 
inclined to offer it. He obtained, as we have seen, considerable baronies 
both in Holland and Zealand; he reduced the number of the council of state 
from eight-and-twenty to eight, besides the stadholder; and as he professed 
to choose them rather for their skill in affairs than for the nobility of their 
birth, they became entirely subservient to his will. He likewise deprived the 
councfl of the office of auditing the public accounts, which it had hitherto 
exercised, uniting the chamber of finance at the Hague with that of 
Brussels. 


This was the first step towards a union between Holland and the rest of the 
Netherlands, which was afterwards partially, but never entirely, effected. 
Charles was recalled from Holland into Brabant in the early part of the year 
1467, by the declming health of his father, who lay sick at Bruges of a 
quinsy, which terminated his existence on the 15th of February, in the 
seventy-second year of his age He left by his wife, Isabella of Portugal, 
only one son, Charles The number of his illegitimate children is said by 
some to have been thirty, but he made provision for no more than nineteen. 
Philip’s 
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humanity, benevolence, affability, and strict regard to justice obtained for 
him the surname of Good; while his love of peace, and the advantageous 
treaties which the extent and importance of his dominions enabled him to 
make with foreign nations, tended greatly to increase the commerce of his 
subjects. 


AKT AND CULTURE OF THE PERIOD 


The wealth procured by the genius and industry of the Netherlanders 
enabled them to sustain the hea\’y burdens laid upon them by Duke Philip 
with a comparative ease which led Comines,? a contemporary author, to 
suppose that they were, in fact, more lightly taxed than the subjects of other 
princes. 


As Philip, however, during the whole of his reign kept up a court which 
surpassed every other in Europe in luxury and magnificence, fl.nd contrived 
besides to amass vast sums of money, it is evident that his treasury must 
have been liberally supplied by his people. 


During his attendance on Louis XI, at Paris, when that monarch went to 
take possession of his kingdom, Monstrelet* says “he excited the 
admiration of the Parisians by the splendour of his dress, table, and 
equipages; thehfitel d? Artois, wherehelived, was nui/ with the richest 
tapestries ever seen in Irance. When he rode through the streets, he wore 
every day some new dress, or jewel of price — the frontlet of his horse was 
covered with the richest jewels.” 


We are told by Pontus Heuterus,* a native though not contemporary author, 
that Philip “ received more money from his subjects than they had paid in 
four centuries together before; but they thought little of it, since he used no 
force, nor the words sic 


vole , sic jubeo . ^^. Noblewomaw of ihb Sixteebth CmrainiT 
The supposition of Commes is contra- ^ 


dieted also by the fact that Philip excited a dangerous revolt m Gtent by tlm 
imposition of new and oppressive taxes on the Flemmgs; while in Holland 
he introduced the unprecedented and unconstitutional custom of levying 
petitions for a number of years together. He left, at his death, a treasure 
amountmg to four hundred thousand crowns of gold and one hundred 
thoiaand marte of silver, with pictures, jewels, and furniture, supposed to be 
worth two million more The necessary expenses of the government must 
have been comp/atively small, and the prmcipal portion of the large suros 
Philip drew mto his tre^ ury was expended on his private pleasures, or in 
festivals, shows, and entertam-The example of prodigality set by the 
sovereign infected his whole Murt: the nobles vied with each other in 
squandermg their mcomes upon artides of effeminate luxury, or puerUe 
ostentation; and the pov‘y they iius entailed upon themselves and their 
posterity was made a subject of bitter 


reproach to them under his successors. - j 


The °“me cause retarded in Holland the progress of literature and the arte, 
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which in Flanders and Brabant, under the munificent patronage and 
encouragement of Philip, were makmg rapid advances: the Dutch had no 
name to oppose to that of Jan van Eyck, of Bruges, who, in the early part of 
this century, marked out an era in the annals of painting by his invention of 
oil colours’ and it is in the works of foreigners and Flemings, as 
contemporary historians, of Monstrelet, Eoya, and Comines, that we must 
seek for the passing notices of a country which had produced a John of 
Leyden and a Melis Stoke The beneficial effects of printing m the general 
advancement of learning and civilisation were not as yet perceived, since 


the expense of printed books being hitherto little less than that of 
manuscripts, the possession of them was still confined to the wealthy few. 
The honour of this invention is, as it is well known, disputed between 
Mainz and Haarlem./ 


CHARLES THE BOLD (1467-1477) 


Charles began his career by seizing on all the money and jewels left by his 
father; he next dismissed the crowd of useless functionaries who had fed 
upon, under the pretence of managing, the treasures of the state. But this 
salutary and sweeping reform was only effected to enable the sovereign to 
pursue uncontrolled the most fatal of all passions, that of war. Nothing can 
better pamt the true character of this haughty and impetuous prince than his 
crest (a branch of holly), and his motto, “\^o touches it, pricks himself.” 
Charles had conceived a furious and not iU-founded hatred for his base yet 
formidable neighbour and rival, Louis XI of France. 


Charles was the proudest, most danng, and most immanageable prince that 
ever made the sword the type and the guarantee of greatness; Louis the 
most subtle, dissimulating, and treacherous king that ever wove in his closet 
a tissue of hollow diplomacy and bad faith in government. The struggle 
between these sovereigns was imequal only in respect to this difference of 
character , for France, subdivided as it stiU was, and exhausted by the wars 
with England, was not comparable, either as regarded men, money, or the 
other resources of the state, to the compact and prosperous dominions of 
Burgundy. 


Charles showed some sjmptoms of good sense and greatness of mind, soon 
after his accession to power, that gave a false colouring to his disposition, 
and encouraged illusory hopes as to his future career. Scarcely was he 
proclaimed count of Flanders at Ghent, when the populace, surrounding his 
hotel, absolutely insisted on and extorted his consent to the restitution of 
their ancient piivileges. Furious as Charles was at this bold proof of 
insubordination, he did not revenge it; and he treated with equal indulgence 
the city of Mechlin, which had expelled its governor and rased the citadel 
The people of Li‘, having revolted against their bishop, Louis of Bourbon, 
who was closely connected with the house of Burgundy, were defeated by 
the duke in 1467, but he treated them with clemency; and immediately after 


this event, in February, 1468, he concluded with Edward IV ‘ of England an 
alliance, offen* sive and defensive, against France. 


Louis demanded an explanatory conference with Charles, and the town ot 
FAronne m Picardy was fixed on for their meeting.* Louis, willing to 
imitate the bol^ess of his rival, who had formerly come to meet him in the 
very midst of his army, now came to the rendezvous almost alone. But he 
was severely mortified, and near paying a greater penalty than fright, for 
t.bia 


[J He also married the king’s sister. Margaret of York.] ume account of this 
famous interview by Comines, who was present, is given la vol- 
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hazardous conduct. The duke, having received intelligence of a new revolt 
at LiSge excited by some of the agents of France, instantly made Louis 
prisoner, in defiance of every law of honour or fair dealing The excess of 
his rage and hatred might have carried him to a more disgraceful extremity, 
had not Louis, by force of bribery, gained over some of his most influential 
counsellors, who succeeded in appeasing his rage He contented himself 
with humiliating, when he was disposed to punish. He forced his captive to 
accompany him to Lilge, and witness the ruin of this unfortunate town, 
which he delivered over to plunder; and having given this lesson to Louis, 
he set him at liberty. 


From this period there was a marked and material change in the conduct of 
Charles. He had been previoasly moved by sentiments of chivalry and 
notions of greatness. But sullied by his act of public treachery and violence 
towards the monarch who had, at least in see ming , manifested unlunited 


confidence in his honour, a secret sense of shame embittered his feelmgs 
and soured his temper. He became so insupportable to those around him that 
he was abandoned by several of his best officers, and even by his natural 
brother, Baldwin of Burgundy, who passed over to the side of Louis. 
Charles was at this time embarrassed by the expense of entertainmg and 
maintaiaing Edward IV and numerous English exiles, who were forced to 
take refuge in the Netherlands by the successes of the earl of Warwick, who 
had replaced Henry VI on the throne. He then entered France at the head of 
his army, to assist the duke of Brittany, but he lost by his hot-brained 
caprice every advantage within his easy reach. 


But he soon afterwards acquired the duchy of Gelderland from the old duke 
Arnold van Egmond, who had been temporarily despoiled of it by his son 
Adolphus. It was almost a hereditary consequence in this family that the 
children should revolt and rebel against their parents. Adolphus had the 
effrontery to foimd his justification on the argument that, his father having 
reigned forty-four years, he was fully entitled to his share — a fine practical 
authority for greedy and expectant heirs. The old father replied to this 
reasoning by offering to meet his son in single combat. Charles cut short the 
affair by making Adolphus prisoner and seizing on the disputed territory, 
for which he, however, paid Arnold the sum of 220,000 florins.’* 


Thus the whole of the Netherlands, with the exception of Friesland, was at 
this time under the dominion of the house of Burgundy; but the possession 
of Gelderland, which Charles so eagerly coveted, entailed a long and 
ruinous war upon his successors. 


The favourite object of Charles’ ambition was now to be ranked among the 
sovereigns of Europe, and to revive in his own person the ancient title of 
king of Burgundy.’ He obtained the emperor’s consent to invest him with 
this much-desired dignity by promising his only daughter and sole heiress, 
Mary, in marriage to Maximilian, son of Frederick, and a meeting at Treves 
was agreed upon between the two princes. Both repaired thither at the time 
appomted, with a splendid retmue, the crown, the sceptre, and the chair of 
state were already prepared, when the emperor insisted that the marriage of 
his son with Lady Mary should be first solemnised: suspecting, not without 
reason, that Charles, when once crowned, would never fulfil his part of the 


generations of that destructive animal, man. Making the application to the 
case of the Hebrews it is clear that their antiquities were in fact scattered 
and destroyed in the course of time as those of Nineveh would have been 
under those circumstances. 


It should be added, however, that it is doubtful whether the Hebrews 
produced inscriptions on relatively imperishable materials in such relative 
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abundance as did the Mesopotamians. The Hebrews came upon the 
historical iield at a comparatively late day. It has been doubted whether any 
of their records were written much before the eighth or ninth century B.C. ; 
and it is probable that they largely employed such perishable materials as 
the papyrus and animal skins to receive their writings. Doubtless the clay 
tablet of Babylonia was well known to them ; indeed, they cannot have 
failed to be familiar with this document through the experiences of the 
Babylonian captivity. But it does not follow that they largely adopted the 
customs of their Mesopotamian cousins. There is, then, perhaps, a double 
reason for the paucity of ancient Hebrew inscriptions : the destructive 
agency of time acting upon a supply which was relatively meagre in the 
beginning. 


All this applies to original inscriptions comparable to those which have 
come down to us from Egypt and Mesopotamia. But as every one knows, 
the story is quite different when we consider the Hebrew records that have 
come down to us through the efforts of successive generations of copyists. 
Here again we find that the case of the Israelites is sharply contrasted with 
that of the Assyrio-Babylonians. The records of the latter, produced in such 
abundance, and preserved by burial, were soon forgotten, because no lineal 
descendants of the people who made them were at hand to interest 
themselves in their preservation. The Hebrew records were passed down 
from one generation to another through a never ending series of copies : so 
that, curiously enough, the same agency which resulted in the destruction of 
the original documents themselves effected at the same time a permanent 
preservation of their contents. Thus it has happened that the oriental nation 


engagement, since he had often been heard to say that, on the day of his 
daughter’s marriage, he would shave his head and become a monk. Chiles 
was equally determined that the coronation should precede the marriage; 


< He, however, possessed no part of the ancient kingdom of Burgundy, 
which comprised Franche-Comtd, Baap/nd, Provence, Lj’onnais, Savoy, 
Brescia, and great part of Switzerland. 
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and the coldness and mistrust which this dispute created in the mind of 
Frederick was so great that he suddenly quitted Treves, leaving the duke 
overwhelmed with confusion and anger, an object at once of derision and 
suspicion to the German princes 


Thus defeated in his favourite project, Charles was now obliged to turn his 
ambitious views to another quarter, and since he could not raise his states to 
a kingdom, he sought to extend them still more widely, by the possession of 
all the fortified places on the left side of the Rhine, from Nimeguen, where 
this river enters the Netherlands, to Bale on the confines of Switzerland. / 


Charles, urged on by the double motive of thirst for aggrandisement and 
vexation at his late failure, attempted, under pretext of some internal 
dissensions, to gain possession of Cologne and its territory, which belonged 
to the empire; and at the same time planned the invasion of France, in 
concert with his brother-in-law Edward IV, who had recovered possession 
of England But the town of Neuss, in the archbishopric of Cologne, 
occupied him a full year before its walls (14745). The emperor, who came 


to its succour, actually besieged the besiegers in their camp; and the dispute 
was terminated by leaving it to the arbitration of the pope’s legate, and 
placing the contested town in his keeping. This half triumph gamed by 
Charles saved Louis wholly from destruction. Edward, who had landed in 
France with a numerous force, seeing no appearance of his Burgundian 
allies, made peace with Louis; and Charles, who arrived in all haste, but not 
till after the treaty was signed, upbraided and abused the English king, and 
turned a warm friend mto an inveterate enemy, 


Louis, whose crooked policy had so far succeeded on all occasions, now 
seemed to favour Charles’ plans of a\andisement, and to recognise his 
pretended right to Lorraine, which legitimately belonged to the empire, and 
the invasion of which by Charles would be sure to set him at variance with 
the whole of Germany. The mfatuated duke, blmd to the ruin to which he 
was thus hurrying, marched against and soon overcame Lorraine. Thence he 
turned his army against the Swiss, who were allies to the conquered 
province, but who sent the most submissive dissuasions to the invader. They 
begged for peace, assuring Charles that their romantic but sterile mountains 
were not altogether worth the bridles of his splendidly equipped cavalry. 
But the more they humbled themselves, the higher was his haughtiness 
raised. It appeared that he had at this period conceived the project of uniting 
in one common conquest the ancient dominions of Lothair I, who had 
possessed the whole of the countries traversed by the Rhine, the Rhone, pid 
the Po; and he even spoke of passing the Alps, like Hannibal, for the 
invasion of Italy. 


Switzerland was, by moral analogy as well as physical fact, the rock against 
which these extravagant projects were shattered. The army of Charles, 
which engaged the hardy mountaineers in the gorges of the Alps near the 
town of Granson (1476), was literally crushed to atoms by the stones and 
fragments of granite detached from the heights and hurled down upon their 
heads. Charles, after this defeat, returned to the charge six weeks later, 
having rallied his army and drawn reinforcements from Burgundy. But 
Louis had despatched a body of cavalry to the Swiss — a force in which 
they were before deficient; and thus augmented, their army amounted to 
thirty-four thousand men. They took up a position, skilfully chosen, on the 
borders of the Lake of Morat, where they were attacked by Charles at the 


head of sixty thousand soldiers of all ranks. The result was the total defeat 
of the latter, with the loss of ten thousand killed whose bones, gathered into 
an immense heap, 
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and bleaching in the winds, remained for above three centuries — a terrible 
monument of rashness and injustice on the one hand, and of patriotism and 
valour on the other. 


Charles was now plimged into a state of profound melancholy; but he soon 
burst from this gloomy mood into one of renewed fierceness and fatal 
desperation. Nine months after the battle of Morat he re-entered Lorraine, at 
the head of an army not composed of his faithful mUitia of the Netherlands, 
but of those mercenaries in whom it was madness to place trust. The 
reinforcements meant to be despatched to him by those provinces were kept 
back by the artifices of the count of Campobasso, an Italian, who 
commanded his cavalry, and who only gained his confidence basely to 
betray it. Ren6 duke of Lorraine, at the head of the confederate forces, 
offered battle to Charles under the walls of Nancy, and the night before the 
combat Campobasso went over to the enemy with the troops under his 
command. Still Charles had the way open for retreat. Fresh troops from 
Burgundy and Flanders were on their march to join him; but he would not 
be dissuaded from his resolution to fight, and he resolved to try his fortune 
once more with his dispirited and shattered army. On this occasion the fate 
of Charles was decided, and the fortune of Louis triumphant. The rash and 
illfated duke lost both the battle and his life. His body, mutilated with 
wounds, was found the next day, and buried with great pomp in the town of 
Nancy, by the orders of the generous victor, the duke of Lorraine. Thus 
perished the last prince of the powerful house of Burgundy.’ ^ 


Motley’s Estimate of Charles the Bold 


As a conqueror, he was signally unsuccessful; as a politician, he could 
outwit none but himself; it was only as a tyrant within his own ground that 
he could sustain the character which he chose to enact. He lost the crown, 
which he might have secured, because he thought the emperor’s son 
unworthy the heiress of Burgundy; and yet, after his father’s death, her 
marriage with that very Maximilian alone secured the possession of her 
paternal inheritance. 


Few princes were ever a greater curse to the people whom they were 
allowed to hold as property. _ He nearly succeeded in establidiing a 
centralised despotism upon the ruins of the provincial institutions. His 
sudden death alone deferred the catastrophe. His removal of the supreme 
court of Holland from the Hague to Mechlin, and his maintenance of a 
standing army, were the two great measures by which he prostrated the 
Netherlands. The tribunal had been remodelled by his father; the expanded 
authority which Philip had given to a bench of judges dependent upon 
himself, was an infraction of the rights of Holland. TTie court, however, 
still held its sessions in the country; and the sacred privilege — de non 
evocando — the right of every Hollander to be tried in his own 1^d, was, at 
least, retained, (Arles threw off the mask; he proclaimed that this council — 
composed of his creatures, holding office at his pleasure — should have 
supreme jurisdiction over all the charters of the provinces; that it was to 
follow his person, and derive all authority from his will. The usual seat of 
the court he transferred to Mechlin. It wfll be seen, in the sequel, that the 
attempt under Philip II to enforce its supreme authority was a collateral 
cause of the great revolution of the Netherlands. 


Charles, like his father, administered the country by stadholders. From ^ the 
condition of flourishing self-ruled little republics, which they had, for a ‘ 
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moment, almost attained, they became departments of an ill-assorted, ill- 
conditioned, ill-governed realm, which was neither commonwealth nor em- 
pire, neither kmgdom nor duchy, and which had no homogeneousness of 
population, no affection between ruler and people, small sympathies of 
lineage or of language. 


His triumphs were but few, his fall ignominious. His father s treasure was 
squandered, the curse of a standing army fixed upon his people, the trade 
and manufactures of the country jiaralysed by his extortions, and he 
accomplished nothing He lost his life in the forty-fourth year of his age 
(1477), leaving all the provmces, ducliies, and lordships, which formed the 
miscellaneous realm of Burgundy, to his only child, the lady Mary. Thus 
already the countries which Philip had wiested from the feeble hand of 
Jacquelme had fallen to another female Philip’s own granddaughter, as 
young, fair, and unprotected as Jacquehne, was now sole mistress of those 
broad domains. 


MABT AND THE GREAT PRIVILEGE (1477) 


A crisis, both for Burgundy and the Netherlands, succeeds. Within the 
provinces there is an elastic rebound, as soon as the pressure is removed 
from them by the tyrant’s death. A sudden spasm of liberty gives the whole 
people gigantic strength. In an instant they recover aU, and more than all, 
the rights which they had lost. The cities of Holland, Flanders, and other 
provinces call a convention at Ghent. Laymg aside their musty feuds, men 
of aU parties — hooks and cods, patricians and people — move forward in 
phalanx to recover their national constitutions On the other hand, Louis ^ 
seizes Burgundy, claiming the territory for his crown, the heiress for his 
son. 


The situation is critical for the lady Mary. As usual in such cases, appeals 
are made to the faithful commons. Oaths and pledges are showered upon 
the people, that their loyalty may be refreshed and grow green The 
congress’ meets at Ghent [February 3rd, 1477] The lady Mary professes 


much, but she will keep her vow. The deputies are called upon to rally the 
country around the duchess, and to resist the fraud and force of Louis. The 
congress is willmg to maintain the cause of its young mistress. 


The result of the deliberations is the formal grant [February 11th, 1477] by 
Duchess Mary of the Groot Pnmlegw, or Great Privilege, the Magna Charta 
of Holland. Although this instrument was afterwards violated, and indeed 
abolished, it became the foundation of the republic It was a recapitulation 
and recognition of ancient rights, not an acquisition of new privileges. It 
was a restoration, not a revolution. Its principal points deserve attention 
from those interested in the political progress of mankind’ 


“The duchess shall not marry without consent of the states (estates) of her 
provinces All offices in her gift shall be conferred on natives only. No man 
shall fill two offices. No office shall be farmed. The ‘great council and 
supreme court of Holland’ is re-established. Causes shall be brought before 
it on appeal from the ordinaiy courts. It shall have no original jurisdiction of 
matters within the cognisance of the provincial and municipal tribunals. The 
States and cities are guaranteed in their right not to be summoned to justice 
beyond the limits of their territory. The cities, in com- 


[‘ This is the first regular assembly of the states-general of the Netherlands ; 
the county of Holland, before this time, does not appear to have sent 
deputies to the asBemblies of the other states. In negotiations with foreign 
powers, it treated separately ./] 
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mon with all the provinces of the Netherlands, may hold diets as often and 
at such places as they choose. 


“ No new taxes shall be imposed but by consent of the pro’ idncial states. 
Neither the duchess nor her descendants shall begin either an offensive or 
defensive war without consent of the .states Tn ease a war be illegally 


undertaken, the states are not bound to contribute to its maintenance In all 
public and legal documents, the Netherland language shall be employed. 
The commands of the duchess shall be invalid, if conflicting with the 
privileges of a city. The seat of the supreme coimcil is transferred from 
Mechlin to the Hague. No money shall be corned, nor its value raised or 
lowered, but by consent of the states. Cities are not to be compelled to 
contribute to requests which they have not voted. The sovereign diaJl come 
in person before the states, to make his request for supplies.” 


Here was good work. The land was rescued at a blow from the helpless 
condition to which it had been reduced. This summary annihilation of all 
the despotic arrangements of Charles was enough to raise him from his 
tomb. The law, the sword, the purse were all taken from the hand of the 
sovereign and placed within the control of parliament. Such sweeping 
reforms, if maintained, would restore health to the body politic. They gave, 
moreover, an earnest of what was one day to arrive Certainly, for the 
mteenth century, the Great Privilege was a reasonably liberal constitution. 
Where else upon earth, at that day, was there half so much liberty as was 
thus guaranteed’ To no people m the world more than to the stout burghers 
of Flanders and Holland belongs the honour of havmg battled audacioiSly 
and perennially in behalf of human rights 


Similar privileges to the great charter of Holland are granted to many other 
provinces, especially to Flanders, ever ready to stand forward in fierce 
vindication of freedom. For a season all is peace and joy ; but the duchess 
IS young, weak, and a woman. There is no lack of intriguing politicians, 
reactionary councillors. There is a cunning old king in the distoce, lying in 
wait, seeking what he can devour. A mission goes from the states to France. 
The well-known tragedy of Imbrocourt and Hugonet occurs. En-voys from 
the states, they dare to accept secret instructions from the duche^ to enter 
into private negotiations with the French monarch, against thOT colleagues 
— agamst the great charter — against their country. Louis betrays them, 
thinking that policy the more expedient. They are seized in Ghent, rapidly 
tried, and as rapidly beheaded by the enraged burghers. All the entreaties of 
the lady Ma^, who, dressed m mourning garments, with dishevelled hair, 
unloosed girdle, and streaming eyes, appears at the town-house and 
afterwards in the market place, humbly to intercede for her servants, are 


fruitless. There is no help for the juggling diplomatists, punishment was 
sharp Was it more severe and sudden than that which betrayed monarchs 
usually inflict? Would the Flemings, at that critical moment, have deserved 
their freedom had they not taken swift and sign’ vengeance for this first 
infraction of their newly recognised rights? Had it not been weakness to 
spare the traitors who had thus stamed the childhood of the national joy at 
liberty regained? 


Another step, and a wide one, into the great stream of European history: the 
lady Mary espouses the archduke Maximilian. The Netherlands are about to 
become Habsburg property ^ ^^ 


Louis XI, having frustrated the negotiations for peace, possessed himself of 
Arras, Thferouanne, and a large portion of Artois, but on the sea affairs 
were more prosperous for the Netherlanders, since the Hollanders were not 
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only able to protect their own commerce, but likewise to capture twenty 
large vessels belonging to the enemy. But the rapid advances made by 
Louis, who had subdued Artois and the county of Boulogne, and made 
himself master of Bouchain, Le Quesnoy, and Avesnes, induced the states to 
hasten the marriage of the duchess. Among the numerous suitors whom her 
late father had encouraged, the only question was now between Maximilian, 
son of the emperor of Germany, and the dauphin of France. But with respect 
to the latter — besides the probability that, from the disparity of age 
between the parties, the princess would despise her youthful bridegroom — 
who had just reached his eighth year, while Mary was now past twenty, 


there were many reasons of policy that rendered the marriage little desirable 
to the king. The contract, therefore, so abruptly broken off at Treves in 1473 
was agam renewed, Maximilian was summoned to repair to Ghent, and the 
marriage was solemnised in the month of August, not, however, with a 
magnificence by any means suitable to the union of the son of the emperor 
with the richest heiress in Europe.* It is said, indeed, that the poverty of the 
imperial exchequer -was so excessive that the states were obliged to provide 
funds to defray the expenses of the bridegroom’s journey into the 
Netherlands./ 


MAXIMILIAN (1484-1494) 


They not only supplied afi his wants, but enabled him to maintain the WM 
against Louis XI, whom they defeated at the battle of Guinegate “ in 
Picardy m 1479 and forced to make peace on more favourable terms than 
they had hoped for. But these wealthy provinces were not more zealous for 
the national defence than bent on the maintenance of their local privileges, 
which Maximilian little understood, and sympathised with less. He was 
bred in the school of absolute despotism; and his duchess having met with a 
too early death by a fall from her horse in the year 1482, he could not even 
succeed in obtaining the nomination of guardian to his own children 
without passing through a year of civil war. His power being almost 
nominal in the northern provinces,® he vainly attempted to suppress the 
violence of the factions of hooks and cods. In Flanders his authority was 
openly resisted. The turbulent towns of that country, and particularly 
Bruges, taking umbrage at a government half German, half Burgundian, and 
altogether hateful to the people, rose up against Maximilian, seized on his 
person in 1488, imprisoned him in a house which still exists, and put to 
death his most faithful followers. But the fury of Ghent and other places 
becoming still more outrageous, Maximilian asked as a favour from his 
rebel subjects of Bruges to be guarded while a prisoner by them alone. He 
was then kmg of the Romans * and all Europe became interested in his fate. 
The pope addressed a brief to the 


[‘ The simplicity ill-fitted the importance of the event The house of Austria 
had won the heritage of Burgundy, and the fate of the Netherland provinces 
was decided for a long period It was, however, fifteen years before 


Maximihan could be said to have gained the Netherlands ‘\“‘Arace. They 
were fifteen hard years for the provinces as well as for MBTimii..,, _ 


P This dearly bought victory deprived Maximilian of the flower of the 
Netherland nobUity, in killed, wounded, and prisoners The losses of the 
Netherlanders by sea also were very consideraDle, The fleet of France, 
under the command of Admiral Coulon, captured all the vessels enjpged in 
the herring fishery, besides eighty large ships returning with com from the 
ATtic, and carriw them into the ports of Normandy It was supposed that 
more iniury was done to the Dutch navy in this year than during the whole 
of the previous century. 


[ According to the terms of the marriage treaty, his eldest son Philip 
succeeded to the sovereignty of the Netherlands immediately upon the 
death of his mother /] 


[* For fuller accounts of his European relations see the history of (Germany 
in a later volume \ f j 
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town of Bruges, demanding his deliverance. But the burghers were as 
inflexible as factious; and they at length released him, but not until they had 
concluded with him and the assembled states a treaty, which most amply 
secured the enjoyment of their privileges and the pardon of their rebellion.* 


Maximilian is to be regent of the other provinces; Philip, under 
guardianship of a council, is to govern Flanders. Moreover, a congress of all 
the provinces is to be summoned annually, to provide for the general 
welfare. Maximilian signs and swears to the treaty on the 16th of May, 
1488. 1^ swears, also, to dismiss all foreign troops within four days. Giving 
hostages for his fidelity, he is set at liberty. What are oaths and hostage.s 
when prerogative and the people are contending? Emperor Frederick sends 
to his son an army under the duke’ of Saxony. The oaths are broken, the 
hostages left to their fate. The struggle lasts a year, but, at the end of it, the 


which has left us the fewest antiquities has sent down to us the most 
voluminous and complete literature. 


It is to this literature of the Hebrews themselves that we must chiefly look 
for the history of that people. Contemporary nations paid but little attention 
to the Israelites, and the historians of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece, and 
Rome have left us only random references, which in the aggregate suffice to 
give only the barest glimpses of Hebrew history. Aside from the Bible, 
including the apocryphal books, the only considerable texts that have come 
down to us, even from classical times, is the work of Josephus ; and that 
author, it wiU be recalled, was himself a Jew, though he wrote in the Greek 
language. But for that matter the oldest existing texts of the Bible itself are 
also in the Greek language. No Hebrew text is known from earlier than the 
ninth century A.D. ; whereas three reasonably complete Greek codices date 
from the fourth century a.d. 


The authenticity of the various texts of the Hebrew writings need not be 
discussed here. It is estimated that the various manuscripts in the Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, and other languages that are to-day preserved, present, when 
their texts are critically compared, about one hundred and fifty thousand 
discrepancies. Under these circumstances there must obviously be certain 
doubts about the exact reading of many texts ; but it is held that the 
discrepancies as a whole are of minor importance ; and doubtless in most 
instances it may safely be assumed that such is the case. In the main, the 
chief substance of the original text has jsrobably been preserved, even 
where details have been consciously or unconsciously altered. 


As to the reliability of the original records thus preserved, opinions differ 
widely. It seems to be generally conceded that the Hebrews were somewhat 
lacking in the true historical sense, being in this regard comparable rather to 
the Egyptians, than to their relatives the Babylonians. 


34 THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 


But on the other hand, what has already been said about the general 
reliability of national traditions may be applied with full force here. The 


Flemings are subdued. What could a single province effect, when its sister 
States, even liberty-loving Holland, had basely abandoned the common 
cause? A new treaty is made (October, 1489). Maximilian ‘obtains 
uncontrolled guardianship of his son, absolute dommion over Flanders and 
the other provinces. The insolent buighers are severely punished for 
remembermg that they had been freemen The magistrates of Ghent, Bruges, 
and Ypres, in black garments, ungirdled, bareheaded, and kneeling, are 
compelled to implore the despot’s forgiveness, and to pay three hundred 
thousand crowns of gold as its price. After this, for a brief season, order 
reigns m Flanders. 


The course of Maximilian had been stealthy, but decided. Allying himself 
with the city party, he had crushed the nobles The power thus obtamed he 
then turned against the burghers. Step by step he had trampled out the 
liberties which his wife and himself had sworn to proteejt. He had spurned 
the authority of the Great Privilege, and all other charters. Burgomasters 
and other citizens had been beheaded in great numbers for appealing to 
their statutes against the edicts of the regent, for voting in favour of a 
general congress according to the unquestionable law. He had proclaimed 
that all landed estates should, in lack of heirs male, escheat to his own 
exchequer. He had debased the coin of the country, and thereby authorised 
unlimited swindling on the part of all his agents, from stadholders down to 
the meanest official. If such oppression and knavery did not justify tho 
resistance of the Flemings to the guardianship of Maximilian, it would be 
difficult to find any reasonable course in political affairs save abject 
submission to authority. 


[‘ Tliis asBembW was one of the earliest and most important signs of the 
growing senae of the unity of the Netherlandish interests, and the need of 
co-operation. ] 
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In 1493 Maximilian succeeds to the imperial throne, at the death of his 
father. In the following year his son, Philip the Handsome, now seventeen 
years of age, receives the homage of the different states of the Netherlands. 
He swears to maintain only the privileges granted by Philip and Charles of 
Burgundy, or then ancestors, proclauning null and void all those which 
might have been aequired since the death of Charles. _ Holland, Zealand, 
and the other provinces accept him upon these conditions, thus 
ignominiously, and without a struggle, relmquishing the Great Privilege, 
and all similar charters.* 


PHILIP THE HANDSOME (1494r-1506) 


The reign of Philip, unfortunately a short one, was rendered remarkable by 
two intestine quariels, one in Friesland, the other in Gelderland. The 
Frisians, true to their old character, held firm to their privileges, and fought 
for their maintenance with heroic courage. Albert of Saxony, furious at this 
resistance, had the horrid barbarity to cause to be impaled the chief 
burghers of the town of Leeuwarden, which he had taken by assault. But he 
himself died in the year 1500, without succeeding in his projects of an 
ambition unjust in its principle and atrocious in its practice. 


The war of Gelderland was of a totally different nature. In this case it was 
not a question of popular resistance to a tyrannical nomination, but of 
patriotic fidelity to the reigning family Adolphus, the duke who had 
dethroned his father, had died m Flanders, leaving a son who had been 
brought up almost a captive as long as Maximilian governed the states of 
his inheritance. This young man, called Charles van Egmond, who is 
honoured in the history of his coimtry under the title of the Achilles of 
Gelderland, fell into the hands of the French during the combat m which he 
made his first essay in arms. The towns of Gelderland unanimously joined 
to pay his ran-som; and, as soon as he was at liberty, they one and all 
proclaimed him duke. The emperor, Philip, and the German diet in vain 
protested against this measure, and declared Charles a usurper We cannot 
follow this warlike prince in the long series of adventures which 


consolidated his power; nor stop to depict his darmg adherents on land, 
who caused the whole of Holland to tremble at their deeds, nor his pirates 
— the chief of whom. Long Peter, called himself king of the Zuyder Zee 
But amidst all the consequent troubles of such a struggle, it is marvellous to 
find Charles of Egmond upholding his country in a state of high prosperity, 
and leaving it at his death almost as rich as Holland itself. 


The incapacity of Philip the Handsome doubtless contributed to cause him 
the loss of this portion of his dominions. This prince, after his first of 
moderation and good sense, was remarkable only as being the father of 
Charles V (born in 1500). The remainder of his life was worn out in 
undignified pleasures, and he died, in the year 1506, at Burgos in Castile, 
whither he had repaned to pay a visit to his brother-in-law, the king of 
Spam.* 


- i A handsome profligate, devoted to his pleasures and leaving the cares of 
state to his ministers, Phihp, emt-eonseil” Is the bridge over which the 
house of Habsburg passes to almost umversai monuchj , but, in himself, he 
is nothing Two prudent marriages, made bv Austrian &TCii/kes twenty 
years, have altered tlie face of the earth The stream, which we have “en 
tracing from its source, empties itself at last into the ocean of a 
world*empire. Count “rk 1 lord of a half-submerged comer of Europe, is 
succeeded by Count Charles II of Holland, better known as Charles V, king 
of Spain, Sicily, and Jerusalem, duke of Milan, emperor of Uermany, 
dominator in Asia and Africa, autocrat of half the world, — MotliET,*®] 
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MARGARET, GOVERNESS FOR CHARLES V (1506-1530) 


Philip being dead and his wife, Juana of Spain, having become mad ‘ from 
grief al his loss, after nearly losing her senses from jealousy during his life, 


the regency of the Netherlands reverted to M a ximili an, who immediately 
named his daughter Margaret governante of the country [in the name of 
Charles, who was only six years old] This princess, scarcely twenty-seven 
years of age, had been, like the celebrated Jacquelme of Bavaria, already 
three times married, and was now agam a widow. Her first husband, Charles 
VIII of France, had broken from his contract of marriage before its 
consummation; her second, the infante of Spain, died immediately after 
their union; and her third, the duke of Savoy, left her again a widow after 
three years of wedded life. She was a woman of talent and courage; both 
proved by the couplet she composed for her own epitaph, at the very 
moment of a dangerous accident which happened during her jomrney into 
Spain to join her second afiianced spouse.® She was received with the 
greatest joy by the people of the Netherlands; and she governed them as 
peaceably as circumstances allowed. Supported by England, she firmly 
maintained her authority against the threats of France, and she earned on m 
person all the negotia’ tions between Louis XII, Maximilian, the pope 
Julius II, and Ferdinand of Aragon, for the famous League of Venice. She 
also succeeded in repressing the rising pretensions of Charles van Egmond; 
and, assisted by the interference of the king of France, she obliged him to 
give up some places in Holland which he illegally held. 


From this period the alliance between England and Spain raised the 
commerce and manufactures of the southern provinces of the Netherlands 
to a high degree of prosperity, while the northern parts of the country were 
still’ kept down by their various dissensions. Holland was at war with 
Denmark and the Hanseatic towns [1510-1511]. The Frisians continued to 
struggje for freedom against the heirs of Albert of Saxony. Utrecht was at 
variance with its bishop, and finally recognised Charles van Egmond as its 
protector. The consequence of all these causes was that the south took the 
start in a course of prosperity which was, however, soon to become 
common to the whole nation. 


A new rupture with France, in 1513, united Maximhian, Margaret, and 
Henry VIII of England in one common cause. An English and Belgian 
army, in which Maximilian figured as a spectator (taking care to be paid by 
England), marched for the destruction of Th(Srouanne, and defeated and 
dispersed the French at the second “ battle of the Spurs.” But Louis XII 


soon persuaded Henry to make a separate peace; and the unconquerable 
duke of Gelderland made Margaret and the emperor pay the penalty of their 
success against France. He pursued his victories in Friesland, and forced the 
country to recognise him as stadholder of Gronmgen, its chief town; while 
the duke of Saxony at length renounced to another his unjust claim on a 
territory which engulfed both his armies and his treasure. 


[> gee tlie histoiT’ of Spam for a fuller account of these matters ] 
e Margot la gente demoiselle, 

Qui eut deuse mans, el se mourut ptteelle. 

Here Antle Margot quietly is laid, 


Who had two huehasds, and yet died a maid. 
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About the same epoch (1515), young Charles, son of Philip the Handsome, 
having just attained his fifteenth year, was inaugurated duke of Brabant and 
count of Flanders and Holland, having purchased the presumed right of 
Saxony to the sovereignty of Friesland. In the following year he was 
recognised as prince of Castile, in right of his mother, who associated him 
with herself in the royal power — a step which soon left her merely the title 
of queen. Charles procured the nomination of bishop of Utrecht for Philip, 
bastard of Burgundy, which made that province completely dependent on 


him. But this event was also one of general and lasting importance on 
another account. 


The Reformation 


This Philip of Burgundy was deeply affected by the doctrines of the 
Reformation, which had burst forth in Germany. He held in abhorrence the 
observances of the Roman church, and set his face against the celibacy 


of the clergy. His example soon influenced his whole diocese, and the new 
notions on points of religion became rapidly popular. It was chiefly, 
however, m Friesland that the people embraced the opinions of LutW, 
which were quite conformable to many of the local customs. The celebrated 
Edzard count of East Friesland openly 


Hbad-dbeswsb of the sixtebkth OEKToar adopted the Reformation; while 


Erasmus of Rotterdam, without actually pronouncing himself a disciple of 
Lutheranism, effected more than all its advocates to throw the abuses of 
Catholicism into discredit. 


The refusal of the dignity of emperor by Frederick “ the wise,” duke of 
Saxony, to whom it was offered by the electors, was also an event highly 
favourable to the new opinions; for Francis I of France, and Charles, 
already king of Spain and sovereign of the Netherlands, both claiming the 
succession to the empire, a sort of interregnum deprived the disputed 
dommions of a chief who might lay the heavy hand of power on the new- 
springing doctrines of Protestantism. At length the intrigues of Charles and 
his pretensions as grandson of Maximilian, havmg caused him to be chosen 
emperor a desperate rivalry resulted between him and the French king, 
which for a while absorbed his whole attention and occupied all his power. 


War was declared on frivolous pretexts in 1521. Francis being obstinately 
bent on the conquest of the Milanese, he fell into the hands of the imperial 
troops at the battle of Pavia in 1525. Charles’ dominions in the Netherlands 
suffered severely from the naval operations during the war; for the French 
cruisers haying, on repeated occasions, taken, piflaged, and mmost 
destroyed the principal resources of the herring fishery, Holland and 


Zealand felt considerable distress, which was still further augmented by the 
famine which desolated these provinces in 1524. 


While such calamities afflicted the northern portion of the Netherlands, 


[‘ Maximilian died January, 1519, and Francis I disputed with Charles the 
right to succeed 
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Flanders and Brabant continued to flourish, in spite of temporary 
embarrassments. The bishop of Utrecht having died, his successor found 
himself engaged in a hopeless quarrel with his new diocese, already more 
than half converted to Protestantism; and to gain a triumph over these 
enemies, even by the sacrifice of his dignity, he ceded to the emperor in 
1527 the whole of his temporal power. The duke of Gelderland, who then 
occupied the city of Utrecht, redoubled his hostility at this intelligence; and 
after having ravaged the neighbouring country, he did not lay down his 
arms till the subsequent year, having first procured an honourable and 
advantageous peace. One year more saw the term of this long-continued 
state of wap-fare by the Peace of Cambray, between Charles and Francis, 
which was sigped on the 5th of August, 1529.4 


The perpetual quarrels of Charles V with Francis I and Charles of 
Gelderland ‘ led, as may be supposed, to a repeated state of exhaustion, 
which forced the princes to pause, tiU the people recovered strength and 
resources. Charles rarely a/ipeared in the Netherlands — fixing his 
residence chiefly in Spain, and leaving to hte sister the regulation of those 
distant jirovinces. One of his occasional visits was for the purpose of 
inflicting a terrible example upon them. The people of Ghent, suspecting an 
improper or improvident application of the funds they had furnished for a 
new campaign, a sedition was the result. On this occasion, Charles formed 
the daring resolution of crossing the kingdom of France, to take promptly 
into his own hands the settlement of this affair — trusting to the generosity 


of his scarcely reconciled enemy not to abuse the confidence with which he 
risked himself in his power. Ghent, taken by surprise [1540], did not dare to 
oppose the entrance of the emperor, when he appeared before the walls; and 
the city was punished with extreme severity. TVenty-seven leaders of the 
sedition were beheaded; the principal privileges of the city were withdrawn; 
and a citadel was built to hold it in check for the future. 


The Dutch and the Zealanders signalised themselves beyond all his other 
subjects on the occasion of two expeditions which Charles undertook 
against Tunis and Algiers in 1541. The two northern provinces furnished a 
greater number of ships than the united quotas of all the rest of his states. 
But though Charles’ gratitude did not lead him to do anything in return as 
peculiarly favourable to these provinces, he obtained for them nevertheless 
a great advantage in making himself master of Friesland and Gelderland on 
the death of Charles van Egmond.’ His acquisition of the latter, which took 
place in 1543, put an end to the domestic wars of the northern provinces. 


Towards the end of his career, Charles redoubled his severities against the 
Protestants, and even introduced a modified species of inquisition into the 
Netherlands, but with little effect towards the suppression of the reformed 
doctrines. The misunderstandings between his only son Philip ^d Mary of 
En gl an d, whom he induced to marry, and the unamiable disposition of 
this, young prince, tormented him almost as much as he was humiliated by 
the victories of Henry II of France, the successor of Francis I, and the 
successful dissimulation of Maurice elector of Saxony, by whom he was 
completely outwitted, deceived, and defeated. Impelled by these motives, 
and others, perhaps, which are and must ever remain unknown, Charles at 
length decided 


[* By this treaty Fiance surrendered the claim of suzerainty over Flanders 
and Artois. A year uter Margaret died. Her sway had been m many ways 
beneficial. Charles made a visit to the Hetherlmids, in which he wheedled 
many concessions from the states assembled in 1681, and appointed as 
governess his sister Mary, widow of King Louis II of Hungary. ] 


E ‘ In 1628 the Gelderland troops sacked and burned the Hague. ] 


‘In 1640 Utrecht also was finally umted with Holland. ] 
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on abdicating the whole of his immense possessions. He chose the city of 
Brussels as the scene of the solenmity, and the day fixed for it was the 25th 
of October, 1555 ‘ It took place accordingly, in the presence of an immense 
assemblage of nobles from various coimtries. Charles resigned the empire 
to his brother Ferdinand, already king of the Romans; and all the rest of his 
dominions to his son Philip II. Soon after the ceremony, Charles embarked 
from Zealand on his voyage to Spain. He retired to the monastery of San 
Yuste, near the town of Plasencia, in Estremadura. He entered this retreat in 
February, 1556, and died there on the 21st of September, 1558, in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age. The last six months of his existence, contrasted with 
the daring vigour of his former life, formed a melancholy picture of timidity 
and superstition.’/ 


Motley’s Estimate of Charles V 


What was the emperor Charles to the inhabitants of the Netherlands that 
they should weep for him”’ His conduct towards them during his whole 
career had been one of unmitigated oppression. Wliat to them were all these 
forty voyages by sea and land,* these journeymgs back and forth from 
Friesland to Tunis, from Madrid to Vienna? The mterests of the Netherlands 
had never been even a secondary consideration with their master. He had 
fulfilled no duty towards them’ he had committed the gravest crimes against 
them. He had regarded them merely as a treasury upon which to draw; 
while the sums which he extorted were spent upon ceaseless and senseless 
wars, which were of no more interest to them than if they had been waged 
in another planet. Of five millions of gold annually, which he derived from 
all his realms, two millions came from these industrious and opulent 
provinces, while but a half million came from Spam and another half from 
the Indies The mmes of wealth which had been opened by the hand of 
industry in that slender territory of ancient morass and thicket® contributed 


four times as much income to the imperial exchequer as all the boasted 
wealth of Mexico and Peru. Yet the artisans, the farmers, and the merchants, 
by whom these riches were produced, were consulted about as much m the 
expenditure of the imposts upon their mdustry as were the savages of 
America as to the distribution of the mmeral treasures of their soil. They 
paid 1,200,000 crowns a year regularly; they paid m five years an 
extraordinary subsidy of eight millions of ducats, and the states were 
roundly rebuked by the courtly representatives of their despot if they 
presumed to inquire into the objects of the appropriations, or to express an 
interest in their judicious administration Yet it may be supposed to have 
been a matter of indifference to them whether Francis or Charles had won 
the day at Pavia, and it certainly was not a cause of triumph to the daily 
increasing thousands of religious reformers 


[* See the histones of Spam and Germany. At the same tune the governess 
Mary resigned the office she had held for twenty-five years ] 


See the history of Spam, vol. X, Chapter 8, where the enormous dram 
Charles V made on the Spanish treasury will be found similar to his 
draughts on the Ketherlands. | 


’ Badovaro ‘ estimated the annual value of batter and cheese produced in 
those meadows which Holland had rescued from the ocean at eight hundred 
thousand crowns, a sum which, making allowance for the difference in the 
present value of money from that which it bore in 1657, would represent 
nearly eight millions In agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, the 
Hetherlanders were the foremost nation in the world The fabrics of Arras, 
Toumay, Brussels, Louvain, Ghent, and Bruges were entirely unrivalled. 
Antwerp was the great commercial metropolis of Christendom. “ Aversa,” 
says Badovaro, “ e stimata la maggwre piazza del Mondo — si puo credere 
guomto sia la somMa ai affermapaasare 40 milliom a’oro Varmo, quelli ehe 
ineontamo giratio,” 
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most sceptical historian will hardly deny that in their broad outlines the 
books of the Old Testament give expression to the actual facts of Hebrew 
history, however prejudiced the point of view, and however lacking the 
sense of chronology. In any event, whatever doubt may be cast upon the 
authenticity of any particular Bible record, the fact remains that, generally 
speaking, the Bible records as a whole constitute practically our sole source 
for ancient Hebrew history. As has been said, the references made here and 
there by other nations, by which the Bible records may be checked, have 
abundant intei’est, but can hardly be said to be truly consequential. There is, 
indeed, but a single inscription known to us in the original which makes 
direct reference to a specific event mentioned in the Bible. This unique 
monument is the famous Moabite stone, which bears an inscription in 
which King Mesha refers to an encounter with the Hebrews, which is told 
of from the other standpoint in the Bible reference. For all practical 
purposes, then, it is to the Bible alone that the historian must turn in 
attempting to reconstruct the history of Israel. No one need be reminded 
with what zeal this source has been investigated. 


The attitude of the moder critic towards the Hebrew texts has changed 
very radically within the past few generations. As long ago as the year 1753 
Dr. Astruc, court physician to Louis XV, pointed out that the earlier books 
of the Old Testament were not homogeneous. The suggestion was at that 
time regarded as most iconoclastic, and it had little influence. But in the 
nineteenth century a new school of scientific criticism arose which went 
back virtually to the position of Dr. Astruc, then forged ahead to st’ U more 
iconoclastic conclusions. It was pointed out that two different sources had 
been used in the compilation of the first two chapters of Genesis. A further 
analysis placed the heterogeneous nature of the Pentateuch, or as one school 
of critics would prefer, the Hexateuch, seemingly beyond question. The 
upshot of the matter, so far as this can be phrased in a few words, is that 
many books of the Old Testament, once regarded as of undisputed author- 
ship, are now considered by the dominant school of critics to be 
anonymous. Indeed, this remark appUes, according to Professor Ewald, to 
the narrative books of the Old Testament without exception. Ewald’s views 
on the subject are worth quoting in extenso as showing the opinion of a 
recognised leader of this new school of criticism. 


in Holland and Flanders that their brethren had been crushed by the 
emperor at Muhlberg. 


But it was not alone that he drained their treasure and hampered their 
industry. He was in constant conflict with their ancient and dearly-bought 
political liberties. Like his ancestor Charles the Bold, he was desirous of 
constructhig a kingdom out of the provinces He was disposed to place all 
their separate and mdividual charters on a Procrustean bed, and shape them 
all mto uniformity simply by reducing the whole to a nuUity.* The 
difficulties in the way, the stout opposition offered by burghers whose 
fathers had gained these charters with their blood, and his want of leisure 
during the vast labours which devolved upon him as the autocrat of so large 
a portion of the world, caused him to defer indefinitely the execution of his 
plan. He found time only to crush some of the foremost of the liberal 
institutions of the provinces in detail. He found the city of Toumay a happy, 
thriving, self-governed little republic m all its local affairs; he destroyed its 
liberties, without a tolerable pretext, and reduced it to the condition of a 
Spanish or Italian provincial town. His memorable chastisement of Ghent 
for having dared to assert its ancient rights of self-taxation has been already 
narrated. Many other instances might be adduced, if it were not a 
superfluous task, to prove that Charles was not only a political despot, but 
most arbitrary and cruel in the exercise of his despotism. 


But if his sins against the Netherlands had been only those of financial and 
political oppression, it would be at least conceivable, although certainly not 
commendable, that the Inhabitants should have regretted his departure. His 
hand planted the inquisition in the Netherlands. Before his day it is idle to 
say that the diabolical institution ever had a place there. The isolated cases 
in which inquisitors had exeicised functions moved the absence and not the 
presence of the system. Charles introduced and organised a papal 
inquisition, side by side with those temble “placards” of his invention, 
which constituted a masked mquisition even more cruel than that of Spain. 
The execution of the system was never permitted to languish. The numbCT 
of Netherlanders who were burned, strangled, beheaded, or buried alive, in 
obedience to his edicts, and for the offences of reading the Scriptures, of 
looking askance at a graven image, or of ridiculing the actual presence of 
the body and blood of Christ m a wafer, has been placed as high as one 


hundred thousand by distinguished authorities, and has rarely been put at a 
lower mark than fifty thousand.* The Venetian envoy Navigero estimated 
the victims in the provmces of Holland and Friesland alone at thirty 
thousand, and this in 1546, ten years before the abdication, and five before 
the promulgation of the hideous edict of 1550! 


The edicts and the inquisition were the gift of Charles to the Netherlands, in 
return for their wasted treasure and their constant obedience. For this, his 
name deserves to be handed down to eteinal infamy, not only throughout 
the Netherlands, but m every land where a single heart beats for political or 
religious freedom. To eradicate these mstitutions after they had been 
watered 


[* The character of Charles has perhaps been more eloquently and elegantly 
maligned by Robertson and Motley*’ than he deserved. A recent life by 
Edward Amstrong* offers a counterweight. Against the charges of despotic 
ambition Armstro’ emphasises the fact that he convoked the diets in 
Germany more frequently than even the Protestant prmces desued, and that 
durmg his reign the states-generaJ of the Netherlands met over fifty times ] 


[3 “ Nimposieaimfleata hormnum non minus centum millia, ex quo 
tentatum anmsaetin-eendium hoc sanguine reshngm, tanta mulMudo per 
Bdgicam insurrexerat, ut pubUea inter-im suppheia quoties insigmor reus, 
aut atrociores enmatus seditione impedirentur .— “Huoo Gbotius fuB 
GbootI.o But Blok” scoSs at so hv’h an estimate. See the next chapter.| 
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and watched by the care of his successor, was the work of an eighty years’ 
war, in the course of which millions of lives were sacrificed. 


Yet there is no doubt that the emperor was at times almost popular in the 
Netherlands, and that he was never as odious as his successor. There were 
some deep reasons for this, and some superficial ones; among others, a 
singularly fortunate manner. He spoke German, Spanish, Italian, French, 
and Flemish, and could assume the characteristics of each country as easily 
as he could use its language He could be stately with Spaniards, familiar 
with Flemings, witty with Italians. He could strike down a bull in the ring 
like a matador at Madrid, or win the prize m the tourney like a knight of 
old; he could ride at the ring with the Flemish nobles, hit the popinjay with 
his crossbow among Antwerp artisans, or drink beer and exchmge rude jests 
with the boors of Brabant. For virtues such as these, his grave crimes 
against God and man, agamst religion and chartered and solemnly-sworn 
rights, have been palliated as if oppression became more tolerable because 
the oppressor was an accomplished linguist and a good marksman.* 


PROSPEROUS CONDITION OP THE COUNTRY 


The whole of the provinces of the Netherlands being now for the first time 
united under one sovereign, such a junction marks the limits of a second 
epoch m their history. It would be a presumptuous and vain attempt to trace, 
in a compass so confined as ouis, the various changes in manners and 
customs which arose in these countries during a period of one thousand 
years. The extended and profound remarks of many celebrated writers on 
the state of Europe from the declme of the Roman power to the epoch at 
which we are now arrived must be referred to, to judge of the gradud 
progress of civilisation through the gloom of the dark ages, till the dawn of 
enlightenment which led to the grand system of European politics 
commenced during the reign of Charles V. 


The amazmg increase of commerce was, above all other considerations, the 
cause of the growth of liberty in the Netherlands. The Reformation opened 
the minds of men to that mtellectual freedom without which political 
enfranchisement is a worthless privilege. The invention of printing opened a 
thousand channels to the flow of erudition and talent, and sent them out 
from the reservoirs of individual possession to fertuise the whole domain of 
human nature. Manufactures attained a state of high perfection, and went on 
progressively with the growth of wealth and luxury. The opulence of the 


toivns of Brabant and Flandera was without any previous example in the 
state of Europe A merchant of Bruges took upon himaftlf alone the security 
for the ransom of John the Fearless, taken at the battle of Nicopolis, 
amountmg to two hundred thousand ducats A provost of Valenciennes 
repaired to Paris at one of the great fairs periodically held there, and pur- 
(Aed on his own account every article that was for sale. The meetings of the 
different towns for the sports of archery were signalised by the most 
splendid display of dress and decoration. The archers were habited in silk, 
damask, and the finest linen, and carried chains of gold of great weight and 
Aue. Luxury was at its height among women. The queen of Philip the 
Handsome of France, on a visit to Bruges, exclaimed, with astonishment 
not unmixed with envy, “I thought myself the only queen here; but I see 
SIX hundred others who appear more so than I.” 


e <A®sses of both men and women at this chivalric epoch were of almost 
mcredible expense. Velvet, satin, gold, and precious stones seemed the 
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ordinary materials for the dress of either sex, while the very housings of the 
horses sparkled with brilliants and cost immense sums. This absurd 
extravagance was carried so far that Charles V found himself forced at 
length to proclaun sumptuary laws for its repression. 


Such excessive luxury naturally led to great corruption of manners and the 
commission of terrible crimes. During the reign of Philip de Male, there 
were committed in the city of Ghent and its outskirts, in less than a year, 
above fourteen hundred murders in gambling-houses and other resorts of 
debauchery. As early as the tenth century, the petty sovereigns established 
on the rums of the empire of Charlemagne began the independent coining 
of money; and the various provinces were during the rest of this epoch 
inundated with a most embarrassing variety of gold, silver, and copper. 


Even in ages of comparative darkness, literature made feeble efforts to burst 
through the entangled weeds of superstition, ignorance, and war. In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries history was greatly cultivated; and 
Froissart, Monstrelet, Olivier de la Marche, and Philip de Comines gave to 
their chronicles and memoirs a charm of style since their days almost im- 
rivaUed. Poetry began to be followed with success in the Netherlands, in 
the Dutch, Flemish, and French languages; and even before the institution 
of the Floral Games in France, Belgium possessed its chambers of rhetoric 
(rederykkamers), which laboured to keep alive the sacred flame of poetry 
with more zeal than success. In the fourteenth and “teenth centuj/- these 
societies were established in almost every burgh of Flanders and Brabant, 
the principal towns possessing several at once. 


The arts in their several branches made considerable progress in the 
Netherlands during this epoch. Architecture was greatly cultivated in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, most of the cathedrals and town houses 
being constructed in that age. Their vastness, solidity, and beauty of deagn 
and execution, make them still speaking monuments of the stem 
magnificence and finished taste of the times. The patronage of Philip the 
Good, Charles the Bold, and Margaret of Austria brought music into 
fashion, and led to its cultivation in a remarkable degree. The first 
musicians of France were drawit from Flanders; and other professors from 
that country acquired great cdeb-rity in Italy for their scientific 
improvements in their art. 


Painting, which had languished before the fifteenth century, sprang at once 
into a new existence from the invention of Jan Van Eyck. His accidental 
discovery of the art of painting in oil quickly spread over Europe. Pamting 
on glass, polishing diamonds, the carillon, lace, and tapestry were among 
the inventions which owed their birth to the Netherlands in these ages, 
when the faculties of mankind sought so many new channels for mechanical 
development. 


The discovery of a new world by Columbus and other eminent navigators 
gave a fresh and powerful impulse to European talent, by affording an 
immense reservoir for its reward. The town of Antwerp was, during the 
reign of Charles V, the outlet for the industry of Europe, and the receptacle 


for the productions of all the nations of the earth. Its port was so often 
crowded with vessels that each successive fleet was obliged to wait long in 
the Schelde before it could obtain admission for the discharge of its 
cargoes. The University of Louvain, that great nurseiy of science, was 
founded in 145, and served greatly to the spread of knowledge, although it 
degenerated into the hotbed of those fierce disputes which stamped on 
theolo/ the degradation of bigotiy, and drew down odium on a study that, if 
purely practised, ought only to inspire veneration. 
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The Netherlands were never in a more flourishing state than at the 
accession of Philip II. The external relations of the country presented an 
aspect of prosperity and peace England was closely allied to it by Queen 
Mary’s marriage with Philip; France, fatigued with war, had just concluded 
with it a five years’ truce; Germany, paralysed by religious dissensions, 
exhausted itself in domestic quarrels, the other states were too distant or too 
weak to inspire any uneasiness; and nothing appeared wanting for the 
public weal Nevertheless there was something dangerous and alarming in 
the situation of the Low Countries; but the danger consisted whoUy in the 
connection between the monarch and the people, and the alarm was not 
sounded till the mischief was beyond remedy.’* 


CHAPTER V 


PHILIP II AND SPANISH OPPRESSION 
[1665-1567 A D | 


The eminent Gennan historian and poet, SchUler, opening his account <rf 
the Netherlandish revolt, says: 


“One of the most remarkable political events which have rendered the- 
sixteenth century among the brightest of the world’s epochs appears to me 
to be the foundation of the freedom of the Netherlands. If the jittering 
exploits of ambition and the pemicioiw lust of power claim our acmiration, 
how much more should an event in which oppressed humanity strug/es for 
its noblest rights, where with the good cause unwonted powers are united, 
and the resources of resolute despair triumph in imequal contest over 
terrible arts of tyranny. It is not that which is extraordmary or heroic in this 
event which induces me to descnbe it. The annals of the world have 
recorded similar enterprises, which appear even bolder in the conception 
and more brilliant in the execution. Some states have fallen with a more 
imposing convulsion, others have risen with more exalted strides. Nor are 
we here to look for prominent heroes, colossal personages, or those 
marveUous? exploits which the history of past times presents in such rich 
abundance. 


“The people here presented to our notice were the most peaceful in this 
quarter of the globe, and less capable than their neighbours of that hermc 
spirit which imparts a higher character to the most insignificant actions. Hie 
pressure of circumstances surprised them with its peculiar power, and 
forced-a transitory greatness upon them, which they never should have 
possessed; and may perhaps never possess‘ again. It is, indeed, exactly the 
want m heroic greatness which makes this event peculiar and instructive; 
and while others aim at showing the superiority of genius over chance, I 
present here a picture where necessity created genius, and accident made 
heroes.” ^ 


It is impossible to comprehend the character of the great Netherland revolt 
in the sixteenth century without taking a rapid retrospective survey of tile 
religious phenomena eimibited in the provinces. The introduction ctf 
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Christianity has been already indicated. From the earliest times, neither 
prmce, people, nor even prelates were very dutiful to the pope. As the papal 
authority made progress, strong resistance was often made to its decrees. 
The bishops of Utrecht were dependent for their wealth and territory upon 
the good will of the emperor They were the determined opponents of Hilde- 
brand, warm adherents of the Hohenstauffens — Ghibelline rather than 
Guelf. 


Heresy was a plant of early growth in the Netherlands. As early as the 
beginning of the twelfth century, the notorious Tanchelyn [or Tanchelinos, 
or Tanchelm] preached at Antwerp, attacking the authority of the pope and 
of all other ecclesiastics — scoffing at the ceremonies and sacraments of the 
Church. 


EARLY NETHERLAND HEREBY 


The impudence of Tanchelyn and the superstition of his followps seem alike 
incredible. All Antwerp was his harem. He levied, likewise, vast sums upon 
his converts, and whenever he appeared in public his apparel and pomp 
were befitting an emperor. Three thousand armed satellites escorted his 
steps and put to death all who resisted his commands. So grovelling became 


the superstition of his followers that they drank of the water in which he 
had washed, and treasured it as a divine elixir. Advancing still further in his 
experiments upon human credulity, he announced his approaching marriage 
with the Vir^ Mary, bade all his disciples to the wedding, and exhibited 
himself before an immense crowd in company with an image of his holy 
bride. His career was so successful in the Netherlands that he had the 
effrontery to proceed to Rome, promulgating what he called his doctrines as 
he went. He seems to have been assassinated by a priest in an obscure 
brawl, about the year 1115. 


By the middle of the twelfth century, other and purer heresiarchs had arisen. 
Many Netherlanders became converts to the doctrines of Waldo. From that 
period until the appearance of Luther,’ a succession of sects — Waldenses, 
Albigenses, Perfectists, Lollards, Poplicans, Amaldists, Bohemian Brothers 
— waged perpetual but unequal warfare with the power and depravity of 
the Church, fertilising with their blood the future field of the Reformation 
Nowhere was the persecution of heretics more relentless than in the 
Netherlands. Suspected persons were subjected to various torturing but 
ridiculous ordeals. After such trial, death by fire was the usual but, peniaps, 
not the most severe form of execution. In Flanders, monastic ingenuity had 
invented another most painful punishment for Waldenses and similar 
malefactors. A criminal, whose guilt had been established by the hot iron, 
hot ploughshare, boiling kettle, or other logical proof, was stripped and 
bound to the stake; he was then flayed, from the neck to the navel, while 
swarms of bees were let loose to fasten upon his bleeding flesh and torture 
him to a death of exquisite agony. 


Nevertheless heresy increased in the face of oppression. The Scriptures, 
translated by Waldo mto French, were rendered into Netherland rhyme, and 
the converts to the Vaudois doctrine increased m numbers and boldness. At 
the same time the power and luxury of the clergy were waxing daily. The 
bishops of Utrecht, no longer the defenders of the people against arbitrary 
power, conducted themselves like little popes. Yielding in dignity neither to 
king nor kaiser, they exacted homage from the most powerful princes of the 
Netherlands. 


l For a general account of tlie Reformation and fuller details concerning 
Erasmus, see the history of Qermany.1| 
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By the end of the thirteenth century, however, the clerical power was dready 
beginning to decline. It was not the corruption of the (3iurch, but its 
enormous wealth, which engendered the hatred with which it was by many 
regarded. Temporal princes and haughty barons began to dispute the riAht of 
ecclesiastics to enjoy vast estates, while refusing the burden of taxation and 
unable to draw a sword for the common defence. At this period, the counts 
of Flanders, of Holland, and other Netherland sovereims issued decrees 
forbidding clerical institutions from acqmring property, by devise, gift, 
purchase, or any other mode. The downfall of t£e rapacious and licentious 
Knights Templar in the provinces and throughout Europe was another 
severe blow administered at the same time. The attacks upon Church abuses 
redoubled in boldness, as its authority declmed. 


In 1459, Duke Philip of Burgundy prohibits the churches from affording 
protection to fugitives. Charles the Bold, in whose eyes nothing is saerm 
save war and the means of making it, lays a heavy impost upon all clerical - 
r property. Upon being resisted, he enforces collection with the armed hand; 
The sword and the pen, strength and intellect, no longer the exclusive 
servants or instrumente of priestcraft, are both in open revolt. Charles the 
Bold storms one fortress. Doctor Grandfort, of Groningen, batters another. - 
This learned Frisian, called “ the light of the world,” friend and compatriot 
of the great Rudolf Agricola, preaches throughout the provinces, uttering 
bold denunciations of ecclesiastical error. He even disputes the infallibility 
of the pope, denies the utility of prayera for the dead, and inveighs against 
the whole doctrine of purgatory and absolution. 


With the beginning of the sixteenth century, the great Reformation was 
actually alive. The name of Erasmus of Rotterdam was already celebrated 
— the man who, according to Grotius,® “so well showed the road to a 


” There is one general token by which, in spite of its apparent 
insignificance, we can at once recognise with tolerable certainty the whole 
distinctive character of Hebrew historiography in relation to a special 
science of history. Tills token is the anonymous character of the historical 
books. 


‘m The historian did not mention himself as the author nor do the readers 
make much inquiry after his name ; this custom is persistent throughout and 
was only gradually changed in the last centuries, as may be concluded from 
the book of Ezra and Nehemiah, and from the Chronicles which question 
more particularly as to the names of the authors of more ancient histories. 
Moreover, it is only in these last days of the ancient people that names like ‘ 
Book of Moses < or ‘ Books of Samuel ‘ appear, as will be shown presently. 
We must say that the practice of writing anonymously was established for 
the historical works from the very first, and that in the most flourishing 
times of historiography it was retained unaltered ; it was just this that 
constituted the fundamental distinction between the writing of Hebrew 
history and that of both Greek and Arab (especially Mohammedan), and 
here was a 
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failing from which it never properly freed itself even in later times. Much 
as, amongst the Indians, little inquiry has from ancient times been made 
concerning the author of a Purana, and the individual himself did not 
usually mention his own name.” 


This estimate may doubtless be regarded as fairly representative of the 
opinions of such modern authorities as Wellhausen, Stade, Kittel, and 
Cheyne. It would be far afield from the present purpose to enter into a 
discussion of this subject in detail. Needless to say, there is scarcely any 
other topic that has excited more general interest or more acrimonious 
controversy. But for the purposes of the general historian it suffices to know 
that the historical writings of the Hebrews are now subjected to the same 
kind of analysis that is applied to the other writings of antiquity, and that, 
making the usual allowances for the ambiguities of an unscientific age, for 


reasonable reformation.” But if Erasmus showed the road, he certainly did 
not travel far upon it himself. Perpetual type of the quietist, the moderate 
man, he censured the errors of the Church witn discrimination and 
gentleness. He was not of the stuff of which martyrs are made, as he 
handsomely confessed on more than one occasion. The Reformation might 
have been delayed for centuries had Erasmus and other moderate men been 
the only reformers. He will long be honoured for his elegant Latinity. In the 
republic of lett^, his efforts to infuse a pure taste, a sound criticism, a love 
for the beautiful and the classic, in place of the owlish pedantry which had 
so long Sapped and hooted through mediaeval cloisters, will always be held 
in grateful reverence. In the history of the religious Reformation, his name 
seems hardly to deserve the commendations of Grotius. 


Erasmus, however, was offending both parties. A swarm of monto were 
already buzzing about him for the bold language of his Commentaries and 
Dialogues. On the other hand, he was revUed for not taking side mamfuUy 
with the reformer. The moderate man received much denunciation from 
zealots on either side. He soon clears himself, however, from all suspicions 
of Lutheranism. He is appalled at the fierce conflict which rages far and 
wide. 


SEVERE PXmiSHMENT OP HERESY : THE ANABAPTISTS 


Imperial edicts are soon employed to suppress the Reformation in the 
Netherlands by force. The provinces, unfortunately, are the private property 
of Charles, his paternal inheritance; and most paternally, according to his 
view of the matter, does he deal with them. The papal inquisition was 
introduced into the provinces to assist its operations. The bloody work 
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for which the reign of Charles is mainly distinguished in the Netherlands 
now began. In 1523, July 1st, two Augustine monks were burned at 
Brussels, the first victims to Lutheranism * in the provinces. Erasmus 
observed, with a sigh, that “ two had been burned at Brussels, and that the 
city now began strenuously to favour Lutheranism.” 


Another edict, published in the Netherlands, forbids all private assemblies 
for devotion; all reading of the Scriptures; all discussions within one’s own 
doors concerning faith, the sacraments, the papal authority, or other 
religious matter, under penalty of death. The edicts were no dead letter. The 
fires were kept constantly supplied with human fuel by monks, who knew 
the art of burning reformers better than that of argumg with them. The 
scaffold was the most conclusive of syllogisms, and used upon aU 
occasions. Still the people remained unconvinced. Thousands of burned 
heretics had not made a single convert. 


A fresh edict renewed a,nd sharpened the punishment for reading the 
Scriptures in private or public. At the same time, the violent personal 
altercation between Luther and Erasmus, upon predestination, together with 
the bitter dispute between Luther and Zwingli concerning the rem presence, 
did more to impede the progress of the Reformation than ban or edict, 
sword or fire. The spirit of humanity hung her head, finding that the bold 
reformer had only a new dogma in place of the old ones, seeing that 
dissenters, in their turn, were sometimes as ready as papists aath axe, fagot, 
and excommunication. In 1526, Felix Mantz, the anabaptist, is drowned at 
Zurich, in obedience to Zwingli’s pithy formula — Qui tterum mergit 
mergatur. Thus the anabaptists, upon their first appearance, were exposed to 
the fires of the Church and the water of the Zwinglians. 


There is no doubt that the anabaptist delusion was so ridiculous and so 
loathsome as to palliate, or at least render intelligible, the wrath with which 
they were regarded by aU parties. The turbulence of the sect was farming to 
constituted authorities, its bestiality disgraceful to the cause of religious 
reformation. The evil spirit, driven out of Luther, seemed, in orthodox eyes, 
to have taken possession of a herd of swine. The Germans, Munzer and 
Hoffmann, had been succeeded, as chief prophets, by a Dutch baker, named 


Matthiaszoon, of Haarlem, who announced himself as Enoch. Chief of this 
man’s disciples was the notorious John Bockhold [or Beukeizoon], of 
Leyden. 


_ Under the government of this prophet, the anabaptists mastered the city of 
Munster. Here they confiscated property, plundered churches, violated 
females, murdered men who refused to join the gang, and, in brief, 


S ictised all the enormities which humanity alone can conceive or 
perpetrate. 


e prophet jiroclaimed himself king of Sion, and sent out apostles to preach 
his doctrines in Germany and the Netherlands. Polygamy being a leadmg 
article of fhe system, he exemplified the principle by marrying fourteen t ^ 
these, the beautiful widow of Matthiaszoon was chief; she was called the 
queen of Sion, and wore a golden crown. The prophet made many fruitless 
efforts to seize Amsterdam and Leyden. The armed invasion of the 
Mj^ptists was repelled, but their contagious madness spread. 


The plague broke forth in Amsterdam. On a cold winter’s night (Febru— 
women, inspired by the Holy Ghost, threw clothes and rushed naked and 
raving through the streets, shrieking, Woe, woe, woe! the wrath of God, the 


wrath of God!” When arrested, they 


ashes wouldnotte lost but 
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obstinately refused to put on clothing. “We are,” they observed, “the naked 
truth.” In a day or two, these furious lunatics, who certainly deserved a 
madhouse rather than the scaffold, were all executed. The numbers of the 
sect mcreased with the martyrdom to which they were exposed, and the 
disorder spread to every part of the Netherlands. Many were put to death in 
lingering torments, but no perceptible effect was produced by the 
chastisement. Meantime the great chief of the sect, the prophet John, was 
defeated by the forces of the bishop of Munster, who recovered his city and 
caused the “king of Sion” to be pmched to death with red-hot tongs. 


Unfortunately the severity of government was not wreaked alone upon the 
prophet and his mischievous crew. Thousands and ten thousands* of 
virtuous, well-disposed men and women, who had as little sympathy with 
anabaptistical as with Roman depravity, were butchered in cold blood, 
under the sanguinary rule of Charles V, in the Netherlands. In 1535 an 
imperial edict was issued at Brussels, condemning all heretics to death: 
repentant males to be executed with the sword, repentant females to be 
buried alive; the obstinate, of both sexes, to be burned. This and similar 
edicte were the law of the land for twenty years, and rigidly enforced. In the 
midst of the carnage, the emperor sent for his son Phuip, that he might 
receive the fealty of the Netherlands as their future lord and master. 
Contemporaneoudy a new edict was published at Brussels (April 29th, 
1549), co nfirming and re-enacting all previous decrees in their most severe 
provisions. Thus stood religious matters in the Netherlands at the epoch of 
tne imperial abdication. 


A BACKWAED GLANCE 


Thus fifteen ages have passed away, and in the place of a horde of sav-‘ 
ages, living among swamps and thickets, swarm three millions of people, ‘ 
the most industrious, the most prosperous, perhaps the most intelligent 
under the sun. Their cattle, grazing on the bottom of the sea, are the finest 
in Europe, their agricultural products of more exchangeable value than if 
nature had made their land to overflow with wine and oil Their navigators 
are’ the boldest, their mercantile marine the most powerful, their merchants 
the most enterprising in the world. Holland and Flanders, peopled by one 
race, vie with each other in the pursuits of civilisation. 


Within the little circle which encloses the seventeen provinces are 208 
walled cities, many of them among the most stately in Christendom, 150 
chartered towns, 6,300 villages, with their watch-towers and steeples, 
besides numerous other more iasignificant hamlets; the whole guarded by a 
belt of sixty fortresses of surpassing strength. 


Thus in this rapid sketch of the course and development of the Netherland 
nation durmg sixteen centuries, we have seen it ever marked by one 
prevailing characteristic, one master passion — the love of liberty, the 
instinct of self-government. Largely compounded of the bravest Teutonic 
elements, Batavian and Frisian, the race ever battles to the death with 
tyranny, organises extensive revolts in the age of Vespasian, maintains a 
partial independence 


P The figures range from fifty thousand to one hundred thousand, according 
to the words of Hugo QroUus <° and according to Wilham of Orange’s 
Apology; but Blok« declares that these figures exceed the entire number of 
the reformed congregations, while the martyrs’ books enumerate hardly a 
thousand The number of those punished otherwise than by death, he thinks, 
must have run high into the thousands He quotes the ” blood-placard ” of 
1550 whlidi orders that *’ the men shall be executed with the sword and the 
women buried ahve.” But he also emphasises the freedom of large districts 
from any persecution whatsoever, and the general inclination of the vast 
majority of the populace toward the tenets of the reformers.! 
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even against the sagacious dominion of Charlemagne, refuses in Friesland 
to accept the papal yokie or feudal chain, and, throughout the dark ages, 
struggles resolutely towards the light, wresting from a series of petty 
sovereigns a gradual and practical recognition of the claims of humanity. 
With the advent of the Burgundian family, the power of the commons has 
reached so high a point that it is able to measure itself, undaunted, with the 
spirit of arbitrary rule, of which that engrossing and tyrannical house is the 


embodiment. For more than a century the struggle for freedom, for civic 
life, goes on — Philip the Good, Charles the Bold, Mary’s husband 
Maximilian, Charles V, in turn, assailing or undermining the bmwarks 
raised, age after age, against the despotic principle. The combat is ever 
renewed. Liberty, often crushed, rises again and again from her native earth 
with redoubled energy. 


At last, in the sixteenth century, a new and more powerful spirit, the genius 
of religious freedom, comes to participate in the great conflict. Arbitral 
power, incarnated in the second Charlemagne, assails the new combination 
with unscrupulous, unforgiving fierceness. Venerable civic magistrates, 
haltered, grovel in sackcloth and ashes; innocent religious reformers bum in 
holocausts. By the middle of the century, the battle rages more fiercely than 
ever. In the little Netherland territory. Humanity, bleeding but not killed, 
still stands at bay and defies the hunters. The two great powers have been 
gathermg strength for centuries. They are soon to be matched in a longer 
and more determined combat than the world had ever seen. The emperor is 
about to leave the stage. The provinces, so passionate for nationality, for 
mimicipal freedom, for reli\ous reformation, are to become the property of 
an utter stranger — a prince foreign to their blood, their tongue, their 
religion, their whole habit of life and thought. 


Such was the political, religious, and social condition of a nation who were 
now to witness a new and momentous spectacle.** 


THE ACCESSIOK OF PHILIP H (1555) 


Philip II was in all respects the opposite of his father. As ambitious as 
Charles, but with less knowledge of men and of the rights of man, he had 
formed to himself a notion of royal authority which regarded men as simply 
the servile instruments of despotic will, and was outraged by every 
symptom of liberty. Born in Spain, and educated under the iron discipline of 
the monks, he demanded of others the same gloomy formality and reserve 
that marked his own character. The cheerful memment of his Flemish 
subjecte was as uncongenial to his disposition and temper as their privileges 
were Offensive to his imperious will. He spoke no other language than the 


Spanish, endured none but Spaniards about his person, and obstinately 
adhered to all * ingenuity of the Flemish towns through 


which he passed vie with each other m solemnising his arrival with cosfly 
festivities. Philip’s eye remained dark; all the profusion of magnificence, 
aU the loud and hearty effusions of the sincerest joy could not win from 
him one approvmg smile. 


Charles entirely missed his aim by presenting his son to the Flemings Ihey 
might eventually hm endured his yoke with less impatience if he had never 
set his foot in their land. But his look forewarned them what they had to 
expect; his entry into Brussels lost him all hearts, liie emperor’s gracious 
affability with his people only served to throw a darker shade on the 
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haughty gravity of his son.’ They read in his countenance the destructive 

purpose against their liberties, which even then he already revolved in his 
breast. Forewarned to find in hun a tyrant, they were forewarned to resist 
him. 


The throne of the Netherlands was the first which Charles V abdicated. 
Before a solemn convention in Brussels, he had absolved the states-general 
of their oath, and transferred their allegiance to Kmg Philip, his son. 


The alarm which the arbitrary government of the emperor had inspired, and 
the distrust of his son, are already visible in the formula of his oath, which 
was drawn up in far more guarded and explicit terms than that which had 
been administered to Charles V himself, and all the dukes of Burgundy. 


Philip, for instance, was compelled to swear to the maintenance of their 
cus-toiM and usages, which before his time had never been required. In the 
oath which the states took to him, no other obedience was promised than 
such as should be consistent with the privileges of the country. Lastly, in 
this oath of allegiance, Philip is simply styled the natural, the hereditaiy 
prince, and not, as the emperor had desired, sovereign or lord — proof 
enough how little confidence was placed in the justice and UberaliW of the 
new sovereign. 


Philip II received the lordship of the Netherlands in the brightest period of 
their prosperity. He was the first of their princes who united them all imder 
his authority. They now consisted of seventeen provinces: the duchies of 
Brabant, Limburg, Luxemburg, and Gelderland; the seven counties of 
Artois, Hainault, Flanders, Namur, Zutphen, Holland, and Zealand; the 
marquisate of Antwerp; and the five lordships of Friesland, Mechlin 
(MaUnes), Utrecht, Overyssel, and Groningen, which, collectively, formed 
a great and powerful state able to contend with monarchies. Higher than it 
then stood,’ their commerce could not rise. The sources of their wealth 
were above the*>- earth’s surface’ but they were more valuable and 
inexhaustible, and richer’ - than all the mmes in America. 


The numerous nobility, formerly so powerful, cheerfully accompanied their 
sovereign in his wars, or amid the civil changes of the state courted the 
approving smile of royalty. 


A large portion, moreover, of the nobility were deeply sunk in poverty.,/ 
and debt. Charles V had crippled all the most dangerous vassals of the ‘ 
crown, by expensive embassies to foreign courts, under the specious 
pretext, of honorary distinctions. Thus, William of Orange was despatched 
to Geis...? many with the imperial crown, and Count Egmont to conclude 
the marriage- ~ contract between Philip and Queen Mary. Both, also, 
afterwards-accom- panied the duke of Alva to France, to negotiate the 
peace between the two crowns, and the new alliance of their sovereign with 
Madame Elizabeth. The expenses of these journeys amounted to three 
hundred thousand florins, towards which the king did not contribute a 
single penny 


FIRST DEEDS OP PHILIP 


Philip did not at first act in a way to make himself more particularly hated. 


He rather, by an apparent consideration for a few points of political interest 
, and individual privilege, and particularly by the revocation of some of 
edicts against heretics, removed the susp.cions his earlier conduct had ex-‘ 
cited. He succeeded in persuading the states to grant him considerabler . 


subsidies, some of which were to be paid by instalments during a period of 
ok 


r‘ For a fuller presentation of the strange character of Phihp II and for his 
deeds onti^de the Netherlands consult the history of Spam, yolume X, 
chapter 9 | 
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niTift years. That was gaining a great step towards his designs, as it 
superseded the necessity of a yearly application to the three ordeis, tJie 
guardians of the public liberty At the same time he sent secret agents to 
Rome, to obtam the approbation of the pope to his uisidious but most 
effective plan for plnc.in g the whole of the clergy m dependence upon the 
crown. He also kept up the army of Spaniards and Germans which his 
father had formed on the frontiers of France, and although he did not 
remove from their employments the functionaries already m place, he took 
care to make no new appomtments to office among the natives of the 
Netherlands. 


Philip was suddenly attacked in two quarteis at once — by Henry II of 
France, and by Pope Paul IV. He promptly met the threatened dangers. He 
turned his first attention towards his contest with the pope, and he ex- 
tncated himself from it with an adroitness that proved the whole force and 
cunning of his character. Having first publicly obtained the opinion of 
several doctors of theology, that he was justified in takmg arms agamst the 
pontiff, he prosecuted the war with the utmost vigour, by means of the 
afterwards notorious duke of Alva, at that time viceroy of his Italian 


dominions. Paul soon yielded to superior skill and force, and demanded 
terms of peace. 


In the war with France, his army, under the command of Emmanuel 
Philibert duke of Savoy, consistmg of Belgians, Germans, and Spaniards, 
Mwith a considerable body of English sent by Mary to the assistance of her 
husband, penetrated mto Picardy, and gained a complete victory over the 
French forces. The honour of this biilliant affair, which took place near St. 
Quentin, was almost whoUy due to the count of Egmont, a Belgian noble, 
who commanded the light cavaliy. In the early part of the year 1558, one of 
the generals of Henry II made an irruption into West Flanders, but the 
gallant count of Egmont once more proved his valour and skill by attacking 
and totally defeatmg the mvaders near the town of Gravelines. 


A general peace was concluded in Apiil, 1559, which bore the name of 
Cateau-Cambresis, from that of the place ivffiere it was negotiated. Philip 
now announced his intended departure on a short visit to Spam; and created 
for the period of his absence a pio\Tsional government, chiefly composed of 
the leading men among the Belgian nobility. 


The composition of this new government was a masterpiece of political 
machinery. It consisted of severM councils, in which the most dist in 
guished citizens were entitled to a place, in sufficient numbers to deceive 
the people ith a show of representation, but not enough to command a 
majority, which was sure on any important question to rest with the titled 
creatures of the court. The edicts against heresy, soon adopted, gave to the 
clergy an almost unlimited power over the lives and fortunes of the people. 
But almost all the dignitaiies of the church being men of great respectability 
and moderation, chosen by the body of the inferior clergy, these 
extraordinary powers excited little alaim. Philip’s project was suddenly to 
replace these virtuous ecclesiastics by others of his oto choice, as soon as 
the states broke up from their annual meeting; and for this intention he had 
procured the secret consent and authority of the court of Rome. 


In support of these combmations the Belgian troops were completely 
broken up and scattered in small bodies over the country. The whole of this 
force, so redoubtable to the fears of despotism, consisted of only three 
thousand cavalry. But the German and Spanish troops in Philip’s pay were 


the national prejudice of a peculiarly stubborn and egotistical people, and 
for the chronological inaccuracies of a race somewhat deficient in the 
historical sense, the Hebrew writings, like the wi-itings of the old Greek 
historians, may be said to have stood fairly well the test of modern 
criticism. 


Overlooking, for the present purpose, the traditional early wanderings of the 
race, the history of Israel as a nation properly begins with the occupation of 
the land of Canaan. The tribes practically occupy the territories 
subsequently called after them, and become consolidated into a nation. But 
the Philistines and Phoenicians still hold the coast land, and the Canaanites 
some of their central strongholds. 


THE AGE OF THE JUDGES (1180-1020 B.C.) 


The so-called judges are tribal chiefs, military leaders, who in this period 
stand at the head of the state. There is no regular transmis-sion of authority, 
and no one is at the head of all the tribes at once. Sometimes they rule 
contemporaneously. In tins age of settlement the bonds between the 
different tribes gradually become dissolved as they attain to security and 
peace. The earlier judges carry on the conquest of Canaan, and repel some 
outside invaders. Barak of Kadesh prompted by the prophet Deborah deals 
a crushing blow on the banks of the Kishor to a strong coalition of northern 
Canaanites under the leadership of Sisera. Gideon, one of the judges, puts a 
stop to the frequent incursions of the Midianites. The need of a monarchy 
begins to be felt. Gideon refuses a crown offered by the tribes of central 
Palestine, but his son Abimelech, aided by Sheche-mite kinsfolk, attempts 
to found a kingship. He is unsuccessful owing to internal dissension among 
his followers. 


Jephthah leads the Gileadites in a successful campaign against the 
Ammonites, and this leads to a bloody tribal conflict between the Gileadites 
and Ephraimites. There are short wars with Philistia, with which the name 
of Samson the Danite is connected. In one of them the Israelites are badly 
beaten at Aphek and the Ark of 1040 the Covenant captured. The latter is 
returned after seven months, and sent to Kirjath-jearim for safe keeping. 
The tribes are rapidly becoming disorganised, though by conquest and 
fusion with the Canaanites they have become a large and vigorous people. 


cantoned on the frontiers, ready to stifle any incipient effort in opposition to 
his plans. In addition to these imposing means for their execution, he had 
secured a still more secret and more powerful support — a secret 
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article in the Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis obliged the king of France to 
assist him with the whole armies of France against his Belgian subjects, 
should they prove refractory. Thus the late war, of which the Netherlands 
had borne all the weight and earned all the glory, only brought about the 
junction of the defeated enemy with their own kmg for the extinction of 
their national independence. 


Philip convened an assembly of all the states at Ghent, August 7th, 1559.* 
This meetmg of the representatives of the three orders of the state offered 
no apparent obstacle to Philip’s views. The clergy, alarmed at the progress 
of the new doctrines, gathered more closely roimd the government of whidi 
they required the support. The nobles had lost much of their ancient 
attachment to liberty; and had become, in vanous ways, dependent on the 
royal favour. It was only from the third order — that of the commons — 
that Philip had to expect any opposition. Already, during the war, it had 
shown some discontent, and had msisted on the nomination of 
commissioners to control the accounts and the disbursements of the 
subsidies. 


Anthony Perreiiot de Granvella, bishop of Arras, who was considered’ 
Philip’s favourite counsellor, was commissioned to address the assembly in 
* the name of his master, who spoke only Spanish. His oration was one of 


cautious deception, and contained the most flattering assurances of Philip’s 
attachment to the people of the Netherlands. It excused the king for not 
having nominated his only son Don Carlos to reign over them in his name; 
alleging, as a proof of his royal affection, that he preferred giving them as 
govermant a Belgian princess, Margaret, duchess of Parma. 


But notwithstanding all the talent, the caution, and the mystery of Philip 
and his mmister, there was among the nobles one man who saw through all. 
This mdividual, endovred with many of the highest attributes of politii»] 
genius, and pre-emmently with judgment, the most important of all, entered 
fearlessly into the contest against tjuanny — despising eve‘ personal 
sacrifice for the country’s good. Without making himself suspiciously 
prominent, he privately warned some members of the states of the coming 
danger. Those in whom he confided did not betray the trust. They spread 
among the other deputies the alarm, and pointed out the danger to which 
they had been so judiciously awakened. The consequence was a reply to 
Phflip’s demand, in vague and general terms, without binding the nation by 
any pledge; and a unanimous entreaty that he would diminish the taxes, 
withdraw the foreign troops, and entrust no oflicial employments to any but 
natives of the country. The object of this last request was the removal of 
Granvella, who was born in Franche-Comt6. 


Philip was utterly astounded at all this. In the first moment of his vexs/- 
tion he imprudently cried out, “ Would ye, then, also bereave me of my 
place — I, who am a Spaniard?” But he soon recovered his self-command, 
and resumed his usual mask; expressed his regret at not having sooner 
learhed the wishes of the states; promised to remove the foreign troops 
within three months; and set off for Zealand, with assumed composure, but 
filled with the fury of a discovered traitor and humiliated despot. 


A fleet under the command of Count Horn, the admiral of the United 
Provmces, waited at Flushing to form his escort to Spam. At the very 
moment of his departure, William of Nassau, prince of Orange and 
governor’ of Zealand, waited on him to pay his oflicial respects The king, 
taking him apart from the other attendant nobles, recommended him to 
hasten -the 


[1 This, says Elok,‘ tras the last tune that a Burgnndian prmce ever took 
port m an assembly of representatives from the seventeen provmces | 
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execution of several gjentlemen and wealthy citizens attached to the newly 
introduced religious opinions. Then, quite suddenly, whether in the random 
impulse of suppressed rage, or that nis piercing glance discovered William’s 
secret feelings in his countenance, he accused him of having been the 
means of thwarting his designs. “ Sire,” replied William, “ it was the work 
of the national states.” “ No ! ” cried Philip, grasping him furiously by the 
arm ; “ it was not done by the states, but by you, and you alone ! ” ‘ < 


This glorious accusation was not repelled. He who had saved his country in 
iiTimasking the designs of its t3Tant, admitted by his silence his title to the 
hatred of the one and the gratitude of the other. On the 20th of August, 
Philip embarked and set sail, turning his back forever on the Country which 
offered the first check to his despotism; and, after a perilous voyage, he 
arrived in that which permitted a free indulgence to his ferocious and 
sanguinary career. 


For some time after Philip’s departure the Netherlands continued to enjoy 
considerable prosperity. From the period of the Peace of Cateau-Cambr“sis 
commerce and navigation had acquired new and increasing activity. The 
fisheries, but particularly that of herrings, became daily more important, 
that one alone occupying two thousand boats. While Holland, Zealand, and 
Friesland made this progress in their peculiar branches of industry, the 
southern provinces were not less active or successful.? 


Schiller’s portrait op william of orange 


Among the Flemish nobles who could lay claim to the chief stadholdership, 
the expectations and wishes of the nation had been divided between Coimt 
Egmont and the prince of Orange, who were alike entitled to this high 
dignity by illustrious birth and personal merits, and by an equal share in the 
affections of the people. 


William I, prmce of Orange, was descended from the princely German 
house of Nassau, which had already flourished eight centuries, had long 
disputed the pre-eminence with Austria, and had given one emperor to 
Germany. Besides several extensive domains in the Netherlands, which 
made him a citizen of this republic and a vassal of the Spanish monarchy, 
he possessed also in France the independent prmcedom of Orange. William 
was bom in the year 1533, at Dillenburg, in the county of Nassau, of a 
countess Stol-berg. His father, the count of Nassau, of the same name, had 
embraced the Protestant religion, and caused his son also to be educated in 
it; but Charles V, who early formed an attachment for the boy, took him, 
when quite young, to his court, and had him brought up in the Romish 
church This monarch, who already in the child discovered the future 
greatness of the man, kept him nine years about his person, thought him 
worthy of his personal instruction in the affairs of government, and honored 
him with a confidence beyond his years. He alone was permitted to remain 
in the emperor’s presence, when he gave audience to forei^ ambassadors — 
a proof that, even as a boy, he had already begun to merit the surname of the 
Silent. 


William was twenty-three years old when Charles abdicated the 
government, and had already received from the latter two public marks of 
the highest esteem. The emperor had entrusted to him, in preference to all 
the nobles of his court, the honourable office of conveying to his brother 
Ferdinand the imperial crown. When the duke of Savoy, who commanded 
the imperial 


* The wor’ of Philip were ” No, no Iob tstoAos ; wa voa, vo 9 , vo8 1 ” Vos 
thus used iu Spanish is a term of contempt, equivalent to io% in Frenrh 
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army in the Netherlands, was called away to Italy by the exigence of his 
domestic affairs, the emperor appointed him commandcr-in-chief, against 
the imited representations of his military coimcil, who declared it altogether 
hazardous to oppose so young a tyro in arms to the experienced generals of 
France. Absent and unrecommended by any, he was preferred by the 
monarch to the laurel-crowned band of his heroes, and the result gave him 
no cause to repent of his choice. 


Hie marked favour which the prince had enjoyed with the father was, in 
itself, a sufficient ground for his exclusion from the confidence of the son. 
Philip, it appears, had laid it down for himself as a rule to avenge the 
wrongs of the Spanish nobility for the preference which Charles V had, on 
aU important occasions, shown to his Flemish nobles. Still stronger, 
however, were the secret motives which alienated him from the prmce 
William of Orange was one of those lean and pale men who, according to 
Csesar’s words, “sleep not at night, and think too much,” and before whom 
the most fearless spirits quail. TTie calm tranquillity of a never varying 
countenance concealed a busy, ardent soul, which never even ruffled the 
veil behind which it worked, and was alike inaccessible to artifice and to 
love — a versatile, formidable, indefatigable mind, soft and ductile enough 
to be instantaneously moulded into aU forms, guarded enough to lose itself 
in none, and strong enough to endure every vicissitude of fortune. 


A greater master in reading and in winning men’s hearts never existed than 
William. Not that, after the fashion of courts, his lips avowed a servility to 
which his proud heart gave the lie, but because he was neither too sparing 
nor too lavish of the marks of his esteem, and through a skilful economy of 
the favours which mostly bind men, he increased his real stock in them. The 
fruits of his meditation were as perfect as they were slowly formed; his 
resolves were as steadily and indomitably accomplished as they were long 


in maturing. No obstacles could defeat the plan which he had once adopted 
as the best; no accidents frustrated it, for they all had been foreseen before 
they actually occurred. High as his feelings were raised above terror and 
Joy, they were, nevertheless, subject in the same degree to fear; but his fear 
was earlier than the danger, and he was calm in tumult, because he had 
trembled in repose. William lavished his gold with a profuse hand, but he 
was a niggard of his moments. The hours of repast were the sole hours of 
relaxation, but these were exclusively devoted to his family and his friends. 
His household was magnificent; the splendour of a numerous retinue, the 
number and respectability of those who surrounded his person made his 
habitation resemble the court of a sovereign prince. 


No one, probably, was better fitted by nature for the leader of a conspiracy 
than William the Silent A comprehensive and intuitive glance mto the past, 
the firesent, and the future; the talent for improving every favourable 
opportimity, a commanding influence over the minds of men; vast schemes 
which, only when viewed from a distance, show form and symmetry, and 
bold calculations, which were w’ound up m the long chain of futurity — ^ 
these faculties he possessed, and kept, moreover, under the control of that 
free and enlightened virtue which moves with ffim step, even on the very 
edge of the abyss 


A man like this might, at other times, have remained unfathomed by his 
entire generation; but not so by the distrustful spirit of the age in which he 
lived. Philip II saw quickly and deeply into a character which, among good 
ones, most resembled his own. In him, Philip had to deal with an antagonist 
who was armed against his policy, and who, in a good cause, 
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could also command the resources of a bad one. And it was exactly this last 
circumstance which accounts for his having hated this man so implacably 
above all others of his day, and his having had so supernatural a dread of 
him. 


The suspicion which already attached to the prince was increased by the 
doubts which were entertained of his religious bias. So long as the emperor, 
his benefactor, lived, William believed in the pope, but it was feared, with 
good ground, that the predilection for the reformed religion which had been 
imparted to his young heart had never entirely left it. Whatever church he 
may, at certain periods of his life, have preferred, each might console itself 
with the reflection that none other possessed him more entirely. In later 
years, he went over to Calvinism with almost as little scrapie as in his early 
childhood he deserted the Lutheran profession for the Romish. He defended 
the rights of the Protestants, rather than their opinions, against 


Spanish oppression : not their faith, but their wrongs, had made him their 
brother. 


These general grounds for suspicion appeared to be Justified by a discovery 
of his real intentions, which accident had made. William had remained in 
France as hostage for the Peace of Cateau-Cambr‘sis, in concluding which 
he had borne a part ; and here, thuough the imprudence of Henry II, who 
imagined he spoke with the confidant of the king of Spain, he became 
acquainted with a se-cret plot, which the French and Spanish courts had 
formed against Protestants of both kmgdoms The prince hastened to 
communi-wiLLiAM THE siLEKT catc this importaut discovery to 


his friends in Brussels, whom it so nearly concerned, and the letters which 
he exchanged on the subject fell, unfortunately, into the hands of the king of 
Spam. Philip was less surprised at this decisive disclosure of William’s 
sentiments, than incensed at the disappointment of his scheme; and the 
Spanish nobles, who had never forgiven the prince that moment when, in 
the last act of his life, the greatest of emperors leaned upon his shoulders, 
did not neglect this favourable opportunity of finall y rainmg, in the good 
opmion of their kmg, the betrayer of a state secret. 


COUNT EGMONT 


Of a lineage no less noble than that of William was Lamoral, count of 
Egmont‘ and prince of Gavre, a descendant of the dukes of Gelderland, 
whose martial courage had wearied out the arms of Austria. His famil y was 
highly distinguished in the annals of the country: one of his ancestors had, 
under Maximilian, already filled the office of stadholder over Holland. 
Egmont’s marriage with the duchess Sabina of Bavaria reflected additional 
lustre on the splendour of his birth, and made him powerful through the 
great- 


[‘ This name is derived from that abbey of Sgmond which was, as we said 
in the first chap> ter, bestowed on Dirk I of Holland by Charles the Simple 
in 9121 
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ness of this alliance. Charles V had, in the year 1516, conferred on him, at 
Utrecht, the order of the Golden Fleece, the wars of this emperor were the 
school of his military genius, and the battles of St. Quentin and Gravelines 
made him the hero of his age. 


Egmont united all the eminent qualitip.s which form the hero: he was a 
better soldier than the prince of Orange, but far inferior to him as a 
statesman: the latter saw the world as it really was; Egmont viewed it in the 
magic mirror of an imagination that embellished all that it reflected. 
Intoxicated with the idea of his own merits, which the love and gratitude of 
his fellow citizens had exaggerated, he staggered on in this sweet reverie, as 
in a delightful world of dreams. Even the most terrible experience of 
Spanish perfidy could not afterwards eradicate this confidence from his 


soul, and on the scaffold itself his latest feeling was hope. A tender fear for 
his family kept his patriotic courage fettered by lower duties. Because he 
trembled for property and life, he could not venture much for the republic. 
William of Orange broke with the throne, because its arbitrary power was 
offensive to his pride; Egmont was vain, and therefore valued the favours of 
the monarch. The former was a citizen of the world; Egmont had never 
been more than a Fleming. 


Two such competitors, so equal in merit, might have embarrassed Philip in 
his choice, if he had ever seriously thought of selectmg either of them for 
the appointment But the pre-emment qualities by which they supported 
their claim to this office were the very cause of their rejection; and it was 
precisely the ardent desire of the nation for their election to it that 
irrevocably annulled their title to the appointment. 


MAHGABET OF PARMA, REGENT OP THE NETHERLANDS 


While the general expectation was concerned with the future destinies of 
the provmces, there appeared on the frontiers of the country the duchess 
Margaret of Parma, having been summoned by the kmg from Italy, to 
assume the government. Margaret was a natural daughter of Charles V and 
of a noble Flemish lady, named Vangeest, and born 1622. Out of regard for 
the honour of her mother’s house, she was at first educated m obscurity; but 
her mother, who possessed more vanity than honour, was not very anxious 
to preserve the secret of her origin, and a princely education betrayed the 
daughter of the emperor. Willie yet a child, she was entrusted to the regent 
Margaret, her great-aunt, to be brought up at Brussels, under her eye. This 
guardian she lost m her eighth year, and the care of her education devolved 
on Queen Mary of Hungary, the successor of Margaret in the regency. 
Ottavio Famese, a prince of thirteen years of age, and nephew of Paul III 
had obtained, with her person, the duchies of Parma and Piacenza as her 
portion. Thus, by a strange destiny, Margaret, at the age of maturity, was 
contracted to a boy, as in the years of infancy she had been sold to a man 
Her disposition, which was anything but feininine, made this last alliance 
still more unnatural, for her taste and inclinations were masculme, and the 
whole tenor of her life belied her sex. 


These unusual qualities were crowned by a monkish superstition, which 
was infused into her mind by Ignatius Loyola, her confessor and teacher. 
Among the charitable works and penances with which she mortified her 
vanity, one of the most remarkable was that during Passion-Week, she 
yearly washed, with her own hands, the feet of a number of poor men (who 
were most strictlv 
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forbidden to cleanse themselves beforehand), waited on them at table like a 
servant, and sent them away with rich presents. 


Margaret was born and also educated in the Netherlands. She had spent her 
early youth among the people, and had acquired much of their national 
manners. 


According to an arrangement already made by Charles V, three councils or 
chambers were added to the regent, to assist her in the administration of 
state affairs. As long as Philip was himself present in the Netherlands, these 
courts had lost much of their power, and the functions of the first of them, 
the state council, were almost entirely suspended. Now, that he quitted the 
reins of government, they recovered their former importance. In the state 
council, which was to deliberate upon war and peace, and secunty agamst 
external foes, sat the Bishop of Arras, the prince of Orange, Count Egmont, 
the president of the privy council Wigele or Viglius van Zwychem van 
Aytta, and the count of Barlaymont, president of the chamber of finance. 
All knights of the Golden Fleece, all privy counsellors, and counsellors of 
finance, as also the members of the great senate at Mechlin, which had been 
subjected by Charles V to the privy council in Brussels, had a seat and vote 
in the council of state, if expressly invited by the regent. The management 


The old religion is almost forgotten. In this age probably belongs the 
beginning of Hebrew litei-ature, and the use of writing becomes 
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About twenty years after the battle of Aphek, Samuel, the last of the judges, 
calls an assembly of the tribes at Mizpeh. Law and order are restored in the 
community, and the covenant with Yahveh renewed. To comjilete the work 
of unification, Saul of Benjamin is elected king of Israel, and anointed by 
Samuel. Samuel also establishes schools of the prophets (Nebiim) in 
various parts of the land, whose main duties are to keep the light of religion 
from dying out, and to preserve the feeling of national unity. 


THE MONARCHY TO THE DIVISION OF ISRAEL (1020-930 b.c.) 


1020 Saul. — He delivers Jabesh-Gilead from the besieging Ammonites, 
and assisted by his son Jonathan, conducts a successful war against the 
Philistines. His leniency towards Agag, king of the Amalekites, brings 
about liis rejection by Samuel. David, an unknown youth, becomes attached 
to the king’s person, probably on account of his skill as a musician. Saul 
finally regards David as a rival, and exiles him. David gathers his tribesmen 
and many malcontents about him, and makes the Cave of Adullam his 
stronghold. He attacks 


1010 the Philistines and the Amalekites. Saul and three sons are slain at 
Mount Gilboa in a battle with the Philistines, and Eshbaal (Ishbosheth), a 
surviving son, is made king by Abner, Saul’s general. David returns to 
Hebron and is anointed king of Judah. After several conflicts between the 
forces of the rival kings, Abner quarrels with Eshbaal and makes overtures 
to David, but is shortly assassinated by Joab. 


1002 Murder of Eshbaal. David is invited to the throne of all Israel. Judah 
becomes the leading tribe. The Philistines revolt. David defeats them at 
Baal-perazim and Rephaim. Gath becomes tributary. David dislodges the 
Canaanites from Jebus and refounds the cit3% now Jerusalem. Royal palace 
on Mount Zion built. The Ark is brought from Kirjath-jearim to the new 


of the royal revenues and crown lands was vested in the chamber of 
finance, and the privy council was occupied with the administration of 
justice and the civil regulation of the country, and issued all letters of grace 
and pardon. The governments of the provinces, which had fallen vacant, 
were either filled up afresh, or the former governors were confirmed. 


Count E/ont received Flanders and Artois; the prince of Orange, Holland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, and West Friesland. Other provinces were given to some 
who have less claim to our attention Philip de Montmorency, count of Horn 
[Hoorn], was confirmed as admiral of the Belgian navy. Brabant, alone, was 
placed under the immediate jurisdiction of the regent, who, according to 
custom, chose Brussels for her constant residence. The induction of the 
prince of Orange into his governments was, properly speaking, an mfraction 
of the constitution, since he was a foreigner; but several estates which he 
either himself possessed in the provinces or managed as guardian of his son, 
his long residence in the country, and above all the unlimited confidence the 
nation reposed in him, gave him substantial claims in default of a real title 
of citizenship But at the very time when Philip obliged the prince with these 
public marks of his esteem, he privately inflicted the most cruel injury on 
him. Apprehensive lest an alliance with the powerfij. house of Lorraine 
might encourage this suspected vassal to bolder measures, he thwarted the 
negotiation for a marriage between him and a princess of that family, and 
crushed his hopes on the very eve of their accomplishment — an mjury 
which the prince never forgave. 


The establishment of the council of state was intended rather to flatter mif 
Belgian nobility than to impart to them any real influence. 


The historian Strada* (who drew his information with regard to the regent 
from her own papers) has preserved a few articles of the secret instructions 
which the Spanish mmistiy gave her. Among other thmgs it is there stated, u 
she observed that the councils were divided by factions, or, what would be 
far worse, prepared by private conferences before the session, and in league 
with one another, then she was to prorogue all the chambers and dispose 
arbitrarily of the disputed articles in a more select council or committee. In 
this select cou/ittee, which was called the consvJia, sat the archbishop of 
Arras, the president Viglius [or Wigelej, and the count of Barlaymont. A 
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second maxim which the regent was especially to observe was to select the 
very members of council who had voted against any decree, to carry it into 
execution By this means, not only would the people be kept in ignorance of 
the originators of such a law, but the private quarrels also of the members 
would be restramed, and a greater freedom insured in voting in compliance 
with the wishes of the court. 


In order, at the same time, to assure himself of the fidelity of the regent, 
Philip subjected her, and through her all the affairs of the judicature, to the 
higher control of the bishop of Arras, Granvella. In this single individual he 
possessed an adequate counterpoise to the most dreaded cabal. To him, as 
an infallible oracle of majesty, the duchess was referred, and in him there 
watched a stem supervisor of her administration. Among all his 
contemporaries, Granvella was the only one whom Philip II appears to have 
excepted from his universal distrust as long as he knew that this man was in 
Brussels, he could sleep calmly m Segovia 


GRANVELLA AND THE REGENCY 


This man, an immoral ecclesiastic, an eloquent orator, a supple courtier, and 
a profound politician, bloated with pride, envy, insolence, and vanity, was 
the real head of the government Next to him among the royalist party was 
Viglius, president of the privy council, an erudite schoolman, attached less 
to the broad principles of justice than to the letter of the laws, and thus 
carrying pedantry into the very councils of the state Next in order came the 
count of Barlaymont, head of the financial department — a stem and 
mtolerant satellite of the court, and a furious enemy to those national 
institutions which operated as checks upon fraud These three individuals 
formed the governante’s pnvy counciL The remaining creatures of the king 
were mere subaltern agents. 


A government so composed could scarcely fail to excite discontent, and 
create danger to the public weal The first proof of incapacity was elicited by 
the measures required for the departure of the Spanish troops. The period 
fixed by the king had already expired, and these obnoxious foreigners were 
still m the country, living in part on pillage, and each day co mmi tting 
some new excess. Complaints were carried in successive gradation from the 
government to the council, and from the council to the kmg. The Spaniards 
were removed to Zealand, but instead of bemg embarked at any of its ports, 
they were detained there on various pretexts , untU, the kmg requiring his 
troops in Spain for some domestic project, they took their long-desired 
departure in the beginning of the year 1561 The public discontent at this 
just cause was soon, however, oveiwhelmed by one infinitely more 
important and lasting The Belgian cleigy had hitherto formed a free and 
powerful order m the state, governed and lepresented by four bishops 
chosen by the chapters of the towns, oi elected by the monks of the 
principal abbeys. These bishops, possessing an independent territorial 
revenue, and not directly Subject to the mfluence of the crown, had mterests 
and feelings m common with the nation. But Philip had prepared, and the 
pope had sanctioned, a new system of ecclesiastical organisation, and the 
provisional government now put it into execution. Instead of four bishops, it 
was intended to appoint eighteen, their nomination being vested in the king. 
By a wily system of trickery the subserviency of the abbeys was also aimed 
at. The consequences of this vital blow to the integrity of the national 
institutions were evident; and the indignation of both clergv and laity was 
universal. Every Ital 
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means of opposition was resorted to, but the people were without leaders ; 
the states were not in session. The new bishops were appointed; Granvella 
securmg for himself the archiepiscopal see of Mechlin, with the title of pri- 
mate of the Low Countries. At the same time the pope put the crowning 
point to the capital of his ambition, by presenting him with a cardinal’s hat 
The new bishops were to a man most violent, intolerant, and it may be 


conscientious opponents to the widespreading doctrines of reform. The 
execution of the edicts against heresy was confided to them. The provincial 
governors and inferior magistrates were commanded to aid them with a 
strong arm; and the most unjust and frightful persecution immediately 
commenced. The prince of Orange, stadholder of Holland, Zealand, and 
Utrecht, and the coimt of Egmont, governor of Flanders and Artois, 
permitted no persecutions in those five provinces. 


Among the various causes of the general confusion, the situation of Brabant 
gave to that province a peculiar share of suffering. Brussels, its capital, 
being the seat of government, had no particular chief magistrate, like the 
other provinces. William penetrated the cause, and proposed the remedy in 
moving for the appointment of a provincial governor. 


Gra,nvella energetically dissented from the proposed measure, and William 
immediately desisted from his demand. But he at the same time claimed, in 
the name of the whole country, the convocation of the states-general. This 
assembly alone was competent to decide what was just, legal, and 
obligatory for each province and every town. Granvella found himself at 
length forced to avow that an express order from the king forbade the 
convocation of the states, on any pretext, during his absence. 


The veil was thus rent asunder, which had in some measure concealed the 
deformity of Philip’s despotism. The result was a powerful confederacy in 
1562 for the overthrow of Granvella, to whom they chose to attribute the 
king’s conduct; thus bringing into practical result the sound prmciple of 
ministerial responsibility, without which the name of constitutional 
government is but a mockery. Many of the royalist nobles imited for the 
national cause ; and even the governante joined her efforts to theirs, for an 
object which would relieve her from the tyranny which none felt more than 
she did. The duchess of Parma hated the minister, as a domestic spy robbing 
her of all real authority, the royalist nobles, as an insolent upstart at every 
instant mortifying their pride. But it is doubtful if any of the confederates 
except the prince of Orange clearly saw that they were putting themselves 
in direct and personal opposition to the king himself. William alone, clear- 
sighted m politics and profound in his views, knew, in thus devoting hiinsdf 
to the public cause, the adversaiy with whom he entered the lists. 


. This great man, for whom the national traditions still preserve the sacred 
title (M father” {Vader-Wxllem), and who was in truth not merely the 
parent but thyiolitical creator of the coimtry, was at this period in his 
thirtieth yean He already joined the vigour of manhood to the wisdom of 
age. 


_ He boldly put himself at the head of the confederacy. He wrote to the 
kmg, m 1563, conjointly with counts Egmont and Horn, faithfully portray- 
mg the state of affairs. The duchess of Parma backed this remonstrance jnth 
a Arenuous request for Granvella’s dismission. Philip’s reply to the three 
noblemen was a mere tissue of duplicity to obtain delay. 


^ In the meantime every possible indignity was offered to the cardinal by 
private pique and public satire. Philip, driven before the popular voice, 
found himself forced to the choice of throwing off the mask at once, or of 
sacrmcmg Granvella. An invincible inclination for manoeuvring and deceit 
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decided him on the latter measure; and the cardinal, recalled but not 
disgraced, quitted the Netherlands on the 13th of March, 1564 The secret 
instructions to the governant remained unrevoked; the president Viglius 
succeeded to the post which Granvella had occupied, and it was clear that 
the projects of the king had suffered no change. 


The public fermentation subsided; the patriot lords reappeared at court; and 
the prince of Orange acquired an increasing influence in the council and 
over the governant, who by his advice adopted a conciliatory line of 


conduct — a fallacious but still a temporary hope for the nation. But the 
calm was of short duration. Scarcely was this moderation evinced by the 
government, than Philip, obstinate in ms designs and outrageous in his 
resentment, sent an order to have the edicts against heresy put into most 
rigorous execution, and to proclaim throughout the seventeen provinces the 
furious decree of the council of Trent. 


The revolting cruelty and illegality of the first edicts were already admitted. 
As to the decrees of this memorable council, they were only adapted for 
countries m submission to an absolute despotism. They were received in the 
Netherlands with general reprobation. Even the new bishops loudly 
denounced them as unjust innovations; and thus Philip found zealous op*, 
ponents in those on whom he had reckoned as his most servile tools, 1x” 
governant was not the less urged to implicit obedience to the orders of ti 
king by Viglius and Barlaymont, who took upon themselves an almost me| 
[» acing tone. The duchess assembled a council of state, and asked its 
advice as to her proceedmgs. The prince of Orange at once boldly proposed 
dis-obedience to measures fraught with danger to the monarchy and ruin to 
the nation. The council could not resist his appeal to their best feelings. His 
proposal that fresh remonstrances should be addressed to the king met with 
almost general support. The president Viglius, who had spoken m the 
opening of the council in favour of the king’s orders, was overwhelmed by 
William’s reasoning, and demanded time to prepare his reply. His agitation 
during the debate, and his despair of carrymg the measures against the 
patriot party, brought on in the night an attack of apoplexy. 


It was resolved to despatch a special envoy to Spain, to explain to Philip-the 
views of the council, and to lay before him a plan proposed by the prince-of 
Orange for forming a junction between the two councils and that of 
finance,, and forming them into one body. The object of this measure was at 
once to give greater union and power to the provisional government, to 
create a centrm administration in the Netherlands, and to remove from some 
obscure and avaricious financiers the exclusive management of the national 
resources. The count of Egrnont, chosen by the council for this important 
mission, set out for Madrid in the month of January, 1566. Philip received 
him with profound hypocrisy; loaded him with the most flattering promises; 
sent him back in the utmost elation: and when the credulous count returned 


to Brussels, he found that the written orders, of which he was the bearer, 
were in direct variance with every word which the kmg had uttered. 


These orders were chiefly concerning the reiterated subject of the 
persecution to be inflexibly pursued against the religious reformers. Not 
satisfied with the hitherto establi\ed forms of punishment, Philii) now 
expressly commanded that the more revolting means decreed by his father 
in the rigour of his early zeal, such as burning, living burial, and the like, 
should be adopted; and he somewhat more obscurely directed that the 
victims diould be no longer publicly immolated, but secretly destroyed. He 
endeavoured, by this vague phraseology, to avoid the actual utterance of the 
word “jnqui- 
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sition”; but he thus virtually established that atrocious tribunal, with 
attributes still more terrific than even in Spain, for there the condemned had 
at least the consolation of dying in open day, and of displaying the fortitude 
which IS rarely proof against the horror of a private execution. 


Even Viglius was terrified by the nature of Philip’s commands; and the 
patriot lords once more withdrew from all share in the government, leaving 
to the duchess of Parma and her mmisters the whole responsibility of the 
new measures. They were at length put into actual and vigorous execution 
in the beginning of the year 1566. The inquisitors of the faith, with their 
familiars, stalked abroad boldly in the devoted provinces, carrying 
persecution and death in their train. Numerous but partial insurrections 
opposed these odious intruders Every district and town became the scene of 
frightful executions or tumultuous resistance.’ 


THE INQUISITION 


The great cause of the revolt which, within a few years, was to break forth 
throughout the Netherlands, was the Inquisition. It is almost puerile to look 
further or deeper, when such a source of convulsion lies at the very outset of 
any mvestigation. There has been a good deal of somewhat superfluous 
discussion concerning the different kinds of inquisition. The distinction 
drawn between the papal, the episcopal, and the Spanish inquisitions did 
not, m the sixteenth century, convince many unswhisticated minds of the 
merits of the establishment in any of its shapes ‘ However classified or 
entitled, it was a machine for inquiring into a man’s thoughts, and for burn- 
mg him if the result was not satisfactory. The Spanish inquisition — techni- 
caUy so called — was, according to Cabrera » the biographer of Philip, a 
“heavenly remedy, a guardian angel of Paradise, a lion’s den in which 
Daniel and other just men could sustain no injury, but in which perverse 
sinners were tom to pieces ” 


The Spanish inquisition had never flourished in any soil but that of the 
peninsula It is possible that the king and Granvella were sincere in their 
protestations of entertaining no intention of introducing it into the 
Netherlands, although the protestations of such men are entitled to but little 
weight The truth was that the Inquisition existed already in the provinces. 
‘This eestablishment, like the edicts, was the gift of Charles V 


In the reign of Phdip the Good, the vicar of the inquisitor-general gave 
sentence against some heretics, who were burned in Lille (14484 In 1459, 
Peter Troussart, a Jacobin monk, condemned many Waldenses, together 
with some leadmg citizens of Artois, accused of sorcery and heresy. Charles 
V had in the year 1522 applied for a staff of inquisitors to his ancient tutor, 
whom he had placed on the papal throne. 


Adrian, accordingly, commissioned Van der Hulst to be universal and 
general inquisitor for all the Netherlands At the same time it was expressly 
stated that his functions were not to supersede those exercised by the 
bishops as inquisitors in their own sees In 1537, Ruard Tapper and Michael 
Drutius were appointed by Paul III The powers of the papal inquisitors had 
been gradually extended, and they were, by 1545, not only entirely 
independent of the episcopal inquisition, but had acquired right of 


jurisdiction over bishops and archbishops, whom they were empowered to 
arrest and imprison. 


[* The historj and methods of the Inquisition in its vanous fonns have been 
fnllj treated in Appendix A to Volume X 1 
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The instructions to the inquisitors had been renewed and confirmed by 
Philip, in the very first month of his reign (28th Nov. 1555). 


Among all the inquisitors, the name of Peter Titelman was now pre- 
emment. He executed his infamous functions throughout Flanders, Douai, 
and Tournay, the most thriving and populous portions of the Netherlands, 
with a swiftness, precision, and even with a jocularity which hardly seemed 
human. He burned men for idle words or suspected thoughts; he rarely 
waited, according to his frank confession, for deeds. 


This kind of work, which went on daily, did not increase the love of the 
people for the inquisition or the edicts It terrified many, but it inspired more 
with that noble resistance to oppression, particularly to religious oppression, 
which is the subhmest instmct of human nature. Men confronted the terrible 
inqtdsitors with a courage equal to their cruelty. At Toumay, one of the 
chief cities of Titelman’s district, and almost before his eyes, one Bertrand 
le Bias, a velvet manufacturer, committed what was held an almost 
incredible crime. Having begged his wife and children to pray for a blessing 
upon what he was about to undertake, he went on Christmas-day to the 
cathedral of Toumay and stationed himself near the altar. Having awaited 
the moment in which the priest held on high the consecrated host, Le Bias 
then forced his way through the crowd, snatched the wafer from the hands 
of the astonished ecclesiastic, and broke it into bits, crying aloud, as he 
did’/ so, “ Misguided men, do ye take this thmg to be Jesus Christ, your 
Lord and Saviour’” With these words, he tlirew the fragments on the 
ground and trampled them with his feet. 


The amazement and horror were so universal at such an appalling offence, 
that not a finger was raised to arrest the criminal. Priests and congregation 
were alike paralysed, so that he would have found no difficulty in making 
his escape He did not stir, however; he had come to the church determmed 
to execute what he considered a sacred duty, and to abide the consequences. 
After a time he was apprehended. The inquisitor demanded if he repented of 
what he had done. He protested, on the contrary, that he gloried in the deed, 
and that he would die a hundred deaths to rescue from such daily 
profanation the name of his Redeemer, Christ He was then put thrice to the 
torture, that he might be forced to reveal his accomplices. Bertrand had 
none, however, and could denounce none. A frantic sentence was then 
devised as a feeble punishment for so much wickedness He was dragged on 
a hurdle, with his mouth closed with an iron gag, to the market-place. Here 
his right hand and foot were burned and twisted off between two red-hot 
irons His tongue was then torn out by the roots, and because he still 
endeavoured to call upon the name of God, the iron gag was again applied. 
With his arms and legs fastened together behind his back, he was then 
hooked by the middle of his body to an iron chain, and made to swmg to 
and fro over a slow fire till he was entirely roasted. His life lasted almost to 
the end of these ingenious tortures, but his fortitude lasted as long as his 
life. 


In the next year, Titelman caused one Robeit Ogier, of Lille, to be arrested, 
together with his wife and two sons. Their crime consisted in not going to 
mass, and in practising private worship at home. They confessed the 
offence, for they protested that they could not endure to see the profanation 
of their Saviour’s name in the idolatrous sacraments. They were asked what 
rites they practised in their own house. One of the sons, a mere boy, 
answered, “We fall on our knees, and pray to God that he may enlighten our 
hearts, and forgive our sins. We pray for our sovereign, that his reign may 
be prosperous, and his life peaceful. We also pray for the magistrates and 
others 
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capital. David goes to war to defend and consolidate his kingdom. 
Campaigns against Edom, Moab, and Ammon. Rabbath Amnion captured, 
and inhabitants barbarously put to death. His sou Absalom rebels and 
receives such support that David flees from Jerusalem, and Absalom takes 
possession. The king returns after Absalom’s death. The revolt of Sheba is 
suppressed and punished. Through her influence, Bathsheba succeeds in 
having her son Solomon appointed heir over Adonijah, the eldest son. The 
kingdom now extends from tlie borders of Egypt to the Euphrates on the 
west, and the Orontes on the north. 970 Solomon. — King at David’s death. 
He puts Adonijah, Joab, and Shimei to death at once. Banishes Abiathar the 
high priest, and installs Zadok. Marries daughter of the Pharaoh (probably 
Paseb-khanu IT). Makes alliance with Hiram of Tyre. Builds fortresses and 
institutes an elaborate system of taxation, which arouses discontent and 
jealousy. 


966-959 Building of the temple at Jerusalem. In the luxuries of the court 
various forms of heathen worship creep in, and the oppression of the people 
to support the king’s splendour, paves the way to disruption. Hadad of 
Edom and Rezon of Damascus become powerful rivals. 940 Jeroboam of 
Ephraim, revolts with the help of Ahijah of Shiloh. The plot fails, and 
Jeroboam seeks refuge with Shashanq I of Egypt. 


in authority, that God may protect and preserve them all.”_ The boy’s 
simple eloquence drew tears even from the eyes of some of his judges; for 
the m-quisitor had placed the case before the civil tribimal. The father and 
eldest son were, however, condemned to the flames. “0 God!” prayed the 
youth at the stake, “Eternal Father, accept the sacrifice of our lives, m the 
name of &y beloved Son.” “Thou best, scoundrel’” fiercely interrupted a 
monk, who was lighting the fire; “God is not your father; ye are the devil’s 
children.” As the flames rose about them, the boy cried out once more, “ 
Look, my father, aU heaven is opening, and I see ten hundred thousand 
angels rejoicing over us. Let us be glad, for we are dying for the truth.” 
“Thou best! thou liest!” again screamed the monk; “all hell is opening, and 
you see ten thousand devils thrusting you into eternal fire.” Eight days 
afterwards, the wife of Ogier and his other son were burned; so that there 
was an end of that family. Such are a few isolated specimens of the manner 
of proceeding La a single district of the Netherlands. 


Are these things related merely to excite superfluous horror? Are the 
sufferings of these obscure Christians beneath the dignity of history? Is it 
not better to deal with murder and oppression in the abstract, without 
entering into trivial details? The answer is that these things are the history 
of the Netherlands at this epoch; that these hideous details furnish the 
causes of that immense movement out of which a “eat republic was born 
and an ancient tyranny destroyed; and that Cardinal Granvella was 
ridiculous when he asserted that the people would not open their mouths if 
the seigniors did not make such a noise. Because the great lords “ owned 
their very souls,” because convulsions might help to pay their debts and 
furnish forth their masquerades and banquets, because the prince of Orange 
was ambitious and Egmont jealous of the cardmal — therefore superficial 
writers found it quite natural that the country should be disturbed, although 
that “vUe and mischievous animal, the people,” might have no objection to 
a continuance of the system which had been at work so long. On the 
contrary, it was exactly because the movement was a popular and a 
religious movement that it will always retain its place among the most 
important events of history. Dignified documents, state papers, solemn 
treaties, are often of no more value than the lambskin on which they are 
engrossed. Ten thousand name-less victims, in the cause of religious and 


civil freedom, may build up great states and alter the aspect of whole 
continents. 


_ Upon some minds, declamation concerning liberty of conscience and 
religious tyranny makes but a vague impression, while an effect may be 
produced upon them, for example, by a dry, concrete, cynical entry in an 
accomt book, such as the following, taken at hazard from the register of 
municipal ejgienses at Tournay, durmg the years with which we are now 
occupied: 


“To M. Jacques Barra, executioner, for havmg tortured, twice, Jean de 
Lannoy, ten sous. To the same, for having executed, by fire, said Lannoy, 
sixty sous. For haviog thrown his cinders mto the river, eight sous.” 


This was the treatment to which thousands had be^ subjected in the 
provinces. Men, women, and children were burned, and their “cinders” 
thrown away, for idle words against Rome, spoken years before, for praying 
alone m their closets, for not kneeling to a wafer when they met it in the 
streets, for thoughts to which they had never given utterance, but which, on 
inquiry, they were too honest to deny. Certainly with this work going on 
year after year in every city in the Netherlands, and now set into renewed 
and vigorous action by a man who wore a crown only that he might the 
better 
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torture his fellow creatures, it was time that the very stones in the streets 
should be moved to mutiny. 


Thus it may be seen of how much value were the protestations of Philip and 
of Granvella, on which much stress has latterly been laid, that it was not 
their intention to introduce the Spanish mquisition. With the edicts and the 
Netherland mqiusition, such as we have described them, the step was hardly 
necessa‘. 


In fact, the main difference between the two institutions consisted in the 
greater efficiency of the Spanish in discovering such of its victims as were 
disposed to deny their faith. The invisible machinery was less requisite for 
the Netherlands. There was comparatively little difficulty in ferretmg out 
the “vermm” — to use the expression of a Walloon historian of that age 
(Renon de France?) — so that it was only necessary to maintain in good 
working order the apparatus for destroymg the noxious creatures when 
unearthed. Philip, who did not often say a great deal in a few words, once 
expressed the whole truth of the matter in a single sentence* “Wherefore 
introduce the Spanish inquisition?” said he, “the inquisition of the 
Netherlands is much more pitiless than that of Spain.” 


Such was the system of religious persecution commenced by Charles, and 
perfected by Philip. The kmg could not claim the merit of the invention, 
which justly belonged to the emperor. At the same time, his responsibility 
for the imutterable woe caused by the contmuaiice of the scheme is not a jot 
diminished.’* 


THE COMPROMISE OP PEBRTJARY, 1566 


At length the moment came when the people had reached that pitch of 
despair which is the great force of the oppressed. Up to the present 
moment the prince of Orange and the counts Egmont and Horn, with their 
partisans and friends, had sincerely desired the public peace, and acted in 
the common interest of the king and the people. But all the nobles had not 
acted with the same constitutional moderation. Many of those, disappointed 
on personal accounts, others professing the new doctrines, and the rest 
variously affected by manifold motives, formed a body of violent and 
sometimes of imprudent malcontents. The marriage of Alessandro prince of 
Parma, son of the govemante, which was celebrated in 1565 at Brussels, 
brought together an immense number of these dissatisfied nobles. 


Nothing seemed wanting but a leader, to give consistency and weight to the 
confederacy which was as yet but in embryo This was doubly furnished in 
the persons of Louis of Nassau and Henry of Brederode. The former, 
brother of the prince of Orange, was possessed of many of those brilliant 


qualities which mark men as worthy of distinction in times of peril. 
Educated at Geneva, he was passionately attached to the reformed religion, 
and identified in his hatred the Catholic church and the tyranny of Spain. 
Brave and impetuous, he was, to his elder brother, but as an adventurous 
partisan compared with a sagacious general. He loved WiUiam as well as he 
did their common cause, and his life was devoted to both. 


Henry of Brederode, lord of Vianen and marquis of Utrecht, was descended 
from the ancient counts of Holland. This illustrious origin, which in his own 
eyes formed a high claim to distinction, had not procured him any of those 
employments or dignities which he considered his due 9 


Louis of Nassau, Nicholas de Haines, and certain other gentlemen met at 
the baths of Spa. At this secret assembly, the foundations of the Com- 
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promise were definitely laid.* A document was afterwards drawn up, which 
was circulated for signatures in the early part of 1566. It is a mistake to 
suppose that this memorable paper was simultaneously signed and sworn to 
at any solemn scene like that of the Declaration of American Independence, 
or like some of the subsequent transactions in the Netherland revolt 
arranged purposely for dramatic effect. Several copies of the Compromise 
were passed secretly from hand to hand, and in the course of two months 
some two thousand signatures had been obtained. The original copy bore 
but three names 


— those of Brederode, Charles of Mansfeld, and Louis of Nassau. The 
composition of the paper is usually ascribed to Philip van Marnix, lord of 
Sainte-Aldegonde, although the fact is not indisputable. 


At any rate, it is very certain that he was one of the originators and main 
supporters of the famous league. The language of the document was such 
that patriotic Catholics could sign as honestly as Protestants. It inveighed 
bitterly against the tjrranny of “a heap of strangers,” who, influenced only 
by private avarice and ambition, were mak i ng use of an affected zeal for 
the Catholic religion, to persuade the king into a violation of his oaths. It 
denounced the refusal to mitigate the severity of the edicts. It declared the 
Inquisition, which it seemed the intention of government to fix permanently 
upon them, as “ iniquitous, contrary to all laws, human and di-vine, 
surpassing the greatest barbarism which was ever practised by tyrants, and 
as redounding to the dishonour of God and to the total desolation of the 
country.” 


The signers protested, therefore, that “ having a due regard to their duties as 
faithful vassals of his majesty, and especially as noblemen, and in order not 
to be deprived of their estates and their lives by those w’ho, under pretext of 
religion, wished to enrich themselves by plunder and murder,” they had 
bound themselves to each other by holy covenant and solemn oath to resist 
the Inquisition They mutually promised to op-pose it in every shape, open 
or covert, under whatever mask it might assume, whether bearmg the name 
of inquisition, placard, or edict, “and to extirpate and eradicate the thing m 
any form, as the mother of all iniquity and disorder ” They protested before 
God and man that they “ould attempt nothing to the dishonour of the Lord 
or to the diminution of the king’s grandeur, majesty, or dominion. They 
declared, on the contrary, an honest purpose to “maintain the monarch in his 
estate, and to suppress all seditions, 


* Tins appears from the sentence pronounced against De Haines (Toism 
d’Or) by the Blood-Council on the 17th May, 1568 “ Charge d’avoir eete 
ung dee authemrs de la eedthevee et per— 


mneuse conjuration et Itgue des eonfed^ez {gui’h appeUent Compromis) et 
dteelle premterement avoir jecte lee fondemene d la fontaine de Spa, avecq 
le Compte Logs de JVassm et aultree et aprle environ le moie de Decenibre, 


1565, Parreste la eigne et jure en ceste ville de Bruxelle en so maieon et a 
leelle attire et induict plueieurs aultree.” — Regietre des CondamnSs et 
Ban-nis a cause des Troviblee dee Pave-Bas dep. Pan 1568 d 1573. 
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tumults, monopolies, and factions.” They engaged to preserve their 
confederation, thus formed, forever inviolable, and to permit none of its 
members to be persecuted in any manner, in body or goods, by any 
proceeding founded on the Inquisition, the edicts, or the present league. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the Compromise was in its origin a covenant 
of nobles. It was directed against the foreign influence by which the 
Netherlands were exclusively governed, and against the Inquisition, 
whether papal, episcopal, or by edict. There is no doubt that the country 
was controlled entirely by Spanish masters, and that it was intended to 
reduce the ancient liberty of the Netherlands into subjection to a junta of 
foreigners sittmg at Madrid Nothing more legitimate could be imagined 
than a constitutional resistance to such a policy ^ 


Men of all ranks and classes offered their signatures, and several Catholic 
priests among the rest. The prince of Orange and the counts Egmont, Horn, 
and Meghem declined becoming actual parties to this bold measure; and 
when the question whs debated as to the most appropriate way of presenting 
an address to the govemante, these noblemen advised the mildest and most 
respectful demeanour on the part of the purposed deputation. 


At the first mtelligence of these proceedings, the duchess of Parma, 
absorbed by terror, had no resource but to assemble hastily such members 
of the council of state as were at Brussels; and she entreated, by the most 


pressing letters, the prince of Orange and Count Horn to resume their places 
at this council. But three courses of conduct seemed applicable to the 
emergency; to take up arms; to grant the demands of the confederates; or to 
temporise and to amuse them with a feint of moderation, until the orders of 
the king might be obtained from Spam It was not, however, till after a lapse 
of four months that the council finally met to deliberate on these important 
questions; and during this long interval at such a crisis, the confederates 
gained constant accession to their numbers, and completely consolidated 
their plans. 


The opinions in the council were greatly divided as to the mode of 
treatment towards those whom one party considered patriots acting in their 
constitutional rights, and the other as rebels m open revolt against the king. 
The prmces of Orange and Barlaymont were the principal leaders and chief 
speakers at either side. But the reasonings of the former, backed by the 
urgency of events, earned the majority of the suffrages, and a promised 
redress of grievances was agreed on beforehand, as the anticipated answer 
to the coimng demands. 


THE “request” op THE “ BEGGARS ” 


Even while the council of state held its sittings, the report was spread 
through Brussels that the confederates weie approaching. And at length they 
did entfir the city, to the amount of some hundreds of the representatives of 
the first families m the country.* On the following day, the 5th of April, 
1566, they walked in solemn procession to the palace. Their demeanour was 
highly imposing, from their mingled air of forbearance and determination. 
All Brussels thronged out to gaze and sympathise with this extraordinary 
spectacle, of men whose resolute step showed they were no common rap- 
pliants, but whose modest bearing had none of the seditious air of faction. 
The government received the distinguished petitioners with courtesy, 
listened 


lP The total number was about four hundred instead of the thirty-fire 
thousand’ soldiers the repent had been warned to expect. — Blok.*! 
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to their detail of grievances [called “the Request” ], and returned a moderate, 
conciliatory, but evasive answer. 


The confederation, which owed its birth to and was cradled in social 
enjoyments, was consolidated in the midst of a feast The day following this 
first deputation to the government, Brederode gave a grand repast to his 
associates in the hotel Kuilenburg Three hundred guests were present. 
Inflamed by joy and hope, their spirits rose high under the mfluence of 
wine, and temperance gave way to temerity. In the midst of their carousing, 
some of the members remarked that, when the governante received the 
written petition, Count Barlaymont observed to her that she had “nothing to 
fear from such a band of beggars” (tas de gueitx). The fact was that many of 
the confederates were, from individual extravagance and mismanagement, 
reduced to such a state of poverty as to justify in some sort the sarcasm. The 
chiefs of the company being at that very moment debatmg on the name 
which they should choose for this patriotic league, the title of gueux was 
instantly proposed, and adopted with acclamation.’ 


The reproach it was originally intended to convey became neutralised, as its 
general application to men of aU ranks and fortmies concealed its effect as 
a stigma on many to whom it might be seriously applied. Neither were 
examples wanting of the most absurd and apparently dishonouring 
nicknames being elsewhere adopted by powerful political parties. “Long 
live the gueux’” was the toast given and tumultuously drunk by this 
madbrained company; and Brederode, setting no bounds to the boisterous 
excitement which followed, procured immediately and slung across his 
shoulders a wallet such as was worn by pilgrims and be^ars; drank to the 
health of all present, in a wooden cup or porringer; and loudly swore that he 
was ready to sacrifice his fortune and life for the common cause. Each man 
passed round the bowl, which he first put to his lips, repeated the oath, and 
thus pledged himself to the compact 


The tumult caused by this ceremony, so ridiculous in itself but so sublime in 
its results, attracted to the spot the prmce of Orange and counts Egmont and 


Horn, whose presence is universally attributed by the historians 


[* Notwithstanding the scepticism of Gachard*’ it is probable that the 
seigneur of Barlaymont will retain the reputation of originating the famous 
name of the “beggars ” Gachard cites Wesenbelte,* Boi,™ Le Petit,” 
Moteren,® among contemporaries, and Strada, and Van der VyncktP 
among later writers, as having sanctioned the anecdote in which the taunt of 
Barlaymont is recorded The learned and acute cntic is disposed to question 
the accuracy of the report, both upon a pi lot i grounds and because there is 
no mention made of the circumstance either in the official or confidential 
correspondence of the duchess Margaret with the king It is possible, 
honever, that the duchess m her agitation did not catch the expression of 
Bailay-mont, or did not understand it, or did not thmk it worth ivhile to 
chronicle it, if she did It must be remembered that she was herself not very 
famihar with the French language, and that she was wntmg to a man who 
thought that “pislolle meant some kind of knife ” She certainly did not and 
could not report everything said upon that memorable occasion On the other 
hand, some of the three hundred gentlemen present might have heard and 
understood better than Madame de Parma the sarcasm of the finance 
minister, whether it were uttered upon their arrival m the council-chamber, 
or dunng their withdrawal into the hall The testimony of Pontus Payen,4 a 
contempoiary, almost always well informed, and one whose position as a 
Catholic Walloon, noble and official, necessarily brought him into contact 
with many personages engaged m the transactions which he describes, is 
worthy of much respect It is to be observed, too, that this manuscnpt alludes 
to a repetition by Barlaymont of his famous sarcasm upon the saine ^y. To 
the names of contemporary historians, cited by Gachard, may be added 
those of Vm der Haeri-andof two foreign wnters. President De Thou eand 
Cardinal Bentivogho,* Hooft,” not a contemporary certainly, but bom 
within four or five years of the event, relates the anecdote, but throws a 
doubt upon its accuracy Those inchned to acquit the baron of having 
perpetrated the immortal witticism will give him the benefit of the doubt if 
they thmk it a reasonable one. That it is so, they have the high authority of 
M. Gachard and of the provost Hoof t— Motley <*1 
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to accident. They entered; and Brederode, who did the honours of the 
mansion, forced them to be seated, and to join in the festivity. The 
appearance of three such distmguished personages heightened the general 
excitement; and the most important assemblage that had for centuries met 
together in the Netherlands mingled the discussion of affairs of state with 
all the burlesque extravagance of a debauch. 


But this frantic scene did not finish the affair. What they resolved on while 
drunk, they prepared to perform when sober. Rallying-signs and 
watchwords were adopted and soon displayed. 


It was thought that nothing better suited the occasion than the immediate 
adoption of the costume as well as the title of beggary. In a very few days 
the city streets were filled with men in grey cloaks, fashioned on the model 
of those used by mendicants and pilgrims. Each confederate caused this 
imiform to be worn by every mem-ber of his family, and replaced with it 
the livery of his servants. Several fastened to their girdles or their sword- 
hilts small wooden dnnkmg-cups, clasp-knives, and other symbols of the 
begging fraternity; while all soon wore on their breasts a medal of gold or 
silver, representing on one side the effigy of Philip, with the woids, 
“Faithful to the king,” and on the reverse, two hands clasped, with the 
motto, “JAlsqu’h la besace ” (even to the wallet). From this origin arose the 
application of the word gueux, in its political sense, as com-mon to all the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands who embraced the cause of the Reformation, 
and took up arms against their tyrant 


Having presented two subsequent remonstrances to the governante and 
obtained some consoling promises of moderation, the chief confederates 
quitted Brussels, leaving several directors to sustain their cause in the 
capital; while they themselves spread into the various provinces, exciting 
the people to jom the legal and constitutional resistance with which they ^ 
man op Inpebior bank, s». were resolved to oppose the march of bigotiy 
tebhth century 
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At death of Solomon, the ten northern tribes which get no promise of better 
treatment from his successor, openly revolt, and sending for Jeroboam, elect 
him their king. Rehoboam, Solomon’s son, retains Judah and Benjamin 
only. 


and despotism 


A new form of edict was now decided on by the governante and her 
council; and after various msidious and illegal but successful tricks, the 
consent of several of the provinces was obtained to the adoption of 
measures that, under a guise of comparative moderation, were little less 
abominable than those commanded by the kmg These were formally signed 
by the council, and despatched to Spain to receive Philip’s sanction, and 
thus acquire the force of law. The embassy to Madrid was confided to the 
marquis of Bergen and the baron of Montigny, the latter of whom w’ as 
brother to Count Horn, and had formerly been employed on a like mission. 
Montigny appears to have had some qualms of apprehension in undertaking 
this new office. His good genius seemed for a while to stand between him 
and the fate which awaited him. An accident which happened to his 
colleague allowed an ex-cuse for retarding his journey. But the governante 
urged him away: he 
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set out, and reached his destination — not to defend the cause of his country 
at the foot of the throne, but to perish a victim to his patriotism. 


The situation of the patriot lords was at this crisis peculiarly embarrassing. 
The conduct of the confederates was so essentially tantamount to open 
rebellion, that the prince of Orange and his friends found it almost 
inipossible to preserve a neutrality between the court and the people. All 
their wishes urged them to join at once in the public cause; but they were 
restrained by a lingering sense of loyalty to the kmg, whose employments 


they still held, and whose confidence they were, therefore, nominally 
supposed to share. Be their individual motives or reasonmg what they 
might, they at length adopted the alternative, and resigned their places. 
Count Horn retired to his estates; Count Egmont repaired to Aix-la- 
Chapelle [Aachen], under the pretext of being ordered thither by his 
physicians; the prince of Orange remained for a while at Brussels. 


In the meanwhile the confederation gained ground every day. Its measures 
had totally changed the face of affairs in all parts of the nation The general 
discontent now acquired stability and consequent importance The chief 
merchants of many of the towns enrolled themselves in the patriot band. 


THE CALVINIST OUTBEEAK 


An occasion so favourable for the rapid promulgation of the new doctrines 
was promptly taken advantage of by the French Huguenots and their 
Protestant brethren of Germany The disciples of reform poured from all 
quarters into the Low Countries, and made prodigious progress, with all the 
energy of proselytes, and too often with the fury of fanatics. The three 
principal sects into which the reformers were divided were those of the 
Anaoaptists, the Calvinists, and the Lutherans The first and least numerous 
were chiefly established in Friesland The second were spread over the 
eastern provmces Their doctrines being already admitted into some 
kingdoms of the north, they were protected by the most powerful princes of 
the empire. The thud, and by far the most numerous and wealthy, abounded 
in the southern provinces, and particularly in Flanders. They were 
supported by the zealous efforts of French, Swiss, and German ministers, 
and their dogmas were nearly the same as those of the established religion 
of England. The city of Antwerp was the central point of union for the three 
sects, but the only principle they held m common was their hatred agamst 
popery, the Inquisition, and Spam. 


The govemante had now issued orders to the chief magistrates to proceed 
with moderation agamst the heretics — orders which were obeyed in their 
most ample latitude by those to whose sympathies they were so congenial. 
Until then, the Protestants W’ ere satisfied to meet by stealth at night; but 


under this negative protection of the authorities they now boldly assembled 
in public. Field-preachings commenced m Flanders; and the minister who 
first set this example was Herman Strieker, a converted monk, a native of 
Overyssel, a powerful speaker and a bold enthusiast. He soon “ew together 
an audience of seven thousand persons. A furious magistrate rushed among 
this crowd, and hoped to disperse them sword in hand; but he was soon 
struck down, mortally wounded, with a shower of stones. Irritated and 
emboldened by this rash attempt, the Protestants assembled in still greater 
numbers near Alost; but on this occasion they appeared with poniards, guns, 
and halberds They entrenched themselves under the protection of wagons 
and all sorts of obstacles to a sudden attack; placed outposts and 
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videttes; and thus took the field in the doubly dangerous aspect of 
fanaticism and war. 


Similar assemblies soon spread over the whole of Flanders, inflamed by the 
exhortations of Strieker and another preacher, called Peter Dathen, of 
Poperinghe. It was calculated that fifteen thousand men attended some of 
these preachings; while a third apostle of Calvinism, Ambrose Ville, a 
Frenchman, successfully excited the inhabitants of Tournay, Valenciennes, 
and Antwerp, to form a common league for the promulgation of their faith. 
The sudden appearance of Brederode at the latter place decided their plan, 
and gave the courage to fix on a day for its execution. An immense 
assemblage simultaneously quitted the three cities at a preconcerted time; 
and w’hen they united their forces at the appointed rendezvous, the 
preachings, exhortations, and psalm-singing commenced, under the 
auspices of several Huguenot and German ministers, and continued for 
several days in all the zealous extravagance which may be well imagmed to 
characterise such a scene. 


The citizens of Antwerp were terrified for the safety of the place, and 
courier after courier was despatched to the governante at Brussels to 


implore her presence. The duchess, not darmg to take such a step without 
the authority of the king, sent Count Meghem as her representative, with 
proposals to the magistrates to call out the garrison. The populace soon 
understood the object of this messenger; and assailing him with a violent 
outcry, forced him to fly from the city. Then the Calvinists petitioned the 
magistrates foi permission to openly exercise their religion, and for the 
grant of a temple in which to celebrate its rites. The magistrates in this 
conjuncture renewed their application to the govemant, and entreated her to 
send the prince of Orange, as the only person capable of saving the city 
from destruction. The duchess was forced to adopt this bitter alternative: 
and the prince, after repeated refusals to mix agam in public affairs, yielded 
at length, less to &e supplications of the governante than to his own wishes 
to do another service to the cause of his country. At half a league from the 
city he was met Brederode, with an immense concourse of people of all 
sects and opinions, who hailed him as a protector from the tyranny of the 
king, and a saviour from the dangers of their own excess. Nothing could 
exceed the wisdom, tlie firmness, and the benevolence with which he 
managed all conflicting interests and preserved tranquillity amidst a chaos 
of opposing prejudices and passions. 


From the first establishment of the field-preachings the governante had 
implored the confederate lords to aid her for the re-establishment of order. 
Brederode seized this excuse for convoking a general meeting of the 
associates, which consequently took place at the town of St. Trond. m the 
district of Liege (July 13th, 156G) Full two thousand of the members 
appeared on the summons The language held in this assembly was much 
stionger and less equivocal than that formerly used. The delay in the arrival 
of the kin^s answer presaged ill as to his intentions; while the rapid grow’ th 
of the pulmc power seemed to mark the present as the time for successfully 
demanding all that the people required. Several of the Catholic members, 
still roysSsts at heart, were shocked to hear a total liberty of conscience 
spoken of as one of the privileges sought for. The yoimg count of Mansfeld, 
among othersf withdrew immediately from the confederation; and thus the 
first stone seemed to be removed from this imperfectly constructed edifice. 


The prince of Orange and Count Egmont were applied to, and appointed by 
the governante, with full powers to tieat with the confederates. TSvelve of 
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the latter, among whom were Louis of Nassau, Brcderode, and Kuilenburg 
[or Culenborg], met them by appointment at Dufflo, a village not far from 
Mechlin. The result of the conference was a respectful but firm address to 
the governante, repelling her accusations of having entered into foreign 
treaties ; declaring their readmess to march against the French troops, 
should they set foot in the country, and claiming, with the utmost force of 
reasoning, the convocation of the states-general. This was replied to by an 
entreaty that they would stiU wait patiently for twenty-four days, in hopes 
of an answer from the king, and she sent the marquis of Bergen in all speed 
to Madrid, to support Montigny in his efforts to obtain some prompt 
decision from Philip. 


The king, who was then at Segovia, assembled his council, consisting of the 
duke of Alva and eight other grandees. The two deputies from the 
Netherlands attended the deliberations, which were held for several 
successive days; but the king was never present. The whole state of affairs 
being debated with what appears a calm and dispassionate view, 
considering the hostile prejudices of this council, it was decided to advise 
the king to adopt generally a more moderate line of conduct m the 
Netherlands, and to abolish the Inquisition; at the same time prohibiting 
under the most awful threats all confederation, assemblage, or public 
preachings, under any pretext whatever. 


The king’s first care on receiving this advice was to order, in all the 
principal towns of Spain and the Netherlands, prayer and procession to 
implore the divine approbation on the resolutions which he had formed. He 
appeared then in person at the council of state, and issued a decree, by 
which he refused his consent to the convocation of the states-general, and 
bound himself to take several German regiments into his pay. He ordered 
the duchess of Parma, by a private letter, to immediately cause to be raised 


three thousand cavalry and ten thousand foot, and he remitted to her for this 
purpose three hundred thousand florins m gold. He next wrote with Ins own 
hand to several of his partisans in the various towns, encouraging them in 
their fidelity to his purposes, and promising them his support. He rejected 
the adoption of the moderation recommended to hmi, but he consented to 
the abolition of the Inquisition in its most odious sense, re-establishing that 
modified species [the Episcopal inquisition] which had been mtroduced into 
the Netherlands by Charles V. The people of that devoted country W’ere 
thus successful in obtammg one important concession from the king, and in 
meeting unexpected consideration from this Spanish council. Whether these 
measures had been calculated with a view to their failure, it is not now easy 
to determine ° at all events they came too late [Aug 12th, 1566] [Vlien 
Philip’s letters reached Brussels, the iconoclasts or image-breakers were 
abroad. 


It requires no profound research to comprehend the impulse nhich leads a 
horde of fanatics to the most monstrous excesses That the deeds of the 
iconoclasts arose from the spontaneous outburst of mere vulgar fury, admits 
of no doubt 9 


The historian Strada “ was a contemporary of these scenes and has vividly 
desenbed them, from the Spanish and J esuit point of view. The old 
translation of Sir Robert Stapleton well accords with the spirit of the times.* 


STRADA’S ACCOTIJNT of the image-breaking frenzy (1566) 
The people, partly corrupted with heresie, partly dreading the Inquisition, 


exceedingly favoured the hereticks that fought to overthrow that judicature. 
Upon Assumption-eve, they began to rifle the low-countrey churches; first 
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rising in the lower Flanders. In these parts a few of the raskall sort of 
hereticks met and joyned themselves with some companies of thieves, upon 


the day appointed for proclauning war against heaven, led on by no 
commander but impietie; their arms were staves, hatchets, hammers, and 
ropes, fitter to pull down houses than to fight withall; some few of them had 
swords and muskets. Thus accoutred, as if they had been furies vomited 
from hell, they broke mto the towns and villages about St. Omer, and if they 
had found the doors of churches or monasteries shut, forced them open, 
fighting away their religious inhabitants; and overturning the altars, they 
defaced the monuments of saints, and broke to pieces their sacred images. 
Whatsoever they saw dedicated to God, and to the blessed, they pulled it 
down and trod it imder their feet to dirt, whilst their ringleaders clapt them 
on the backs and incouraged them wdth all their force to destroy the idols. 


The hereticks, glad of this successe, with unanimous consent, shouted and 
cryed aloud — “Let us to Ypies! ” that being a city much frequented by the 
Calvinists And they were drawn thither, as well out of hope of protection, 
as out of hatred they baie to the bishop of that city, Martm Rithovins, an 
eminently virtuous and learned man, and therefore meriting the spleen of 
hereticks. Whereupon they ran violently thither, gathering upon the way 
such vagabonds and beggars as joyned with them out of hope of plunder. 
And as a snowball rolluig from the top of a hill grows still greater by the 
accesse of new snow, through which it passes, and wherein it is involved; so 
these thievish vagabonds multipljnng by the way, the farther they go the 
more they rage, and the more considerable their thievish strength appears. 


And when they had pillaged a few small villages about Ypres, upon the very 
day of the assumption of the Blessed Virgin, the citizens of Ypres opening 
their gates unto them, they entered the town, and went directly to the 
cathedral church, where everyone fell to work Some set ladders to the^ 
walls, with hammers and staves battenng the pictures. Others broke 
asunder’ the iron work, seats, and pulpits Others, casting ropes about the 
great statues of our Saviour Christ and the saints, pulled them down to the 
ground. Others stole the consecrated plate, burnt the sacred books, and strict 
the altars of their holy ornaments; and that, with so much securitie, with so 
little regard of the magistrate or prelates, as you would think they had been 
sent for by the common councell, and were in pay with the citie. With the 
same fury they likewise burnt the bishop of Ypres’ library and destroyed the 
rest of the churches and religious houses of the town, reacting their 


villanies, and because the first prospered, still presuming. ‘This sacrilegious 
robbery continued a whole day. Part of the people being amazed to see 
them, not taking them for men, but devils m human shapes; and part 
rejoicing, that now those things were done which they themselves had long 
ago designed. Nor had the magistrate and sonatours any greater care of 
religion. 


The Sack of the Antwerp Cathedral 


Upon the 21st of August, the hereticks, increasing in thek number, came 
into the great church with concealed weapons; as if they had resolved, after 
some light skirmishes for a few days past, to come now to a battel. And 
expecting till even-song was done, they shouted with a hideous cry — 
“Loi live the Gheuses!” nay, they commanded the image of the Blessed 
Virgin to repeat their acclamation, which, if she refused to do, they madly 
swore they would beat and kill her. 


Hearing the dock strike the last houre of the day, and darkness adchng 
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confidence, one of them (lest their wickedness should want formality) 
began to sing a Geneva Psalme, and as if the trumpet had sounded a charge, 
thfr-spirit moving them altogether, they fell upon the effigies of the mother 
of God, and upon the pictures of Chjist and his saints, some tumbled them 
down and trod upon them; others thrust swords into their sides; others 
chopped off their heads with axes — with so much concord and forecast in 
their sacrilege that you would think everyone had his severall work 
assigned him For the very harlots, those common appurtenances to thieves 
and drunkards, catching up the wax candles from the altars, and from the 
vestry, held them to light the men that were at work.‘ Part whereof, getting 
upon the altars, cast down the sacred plate, broke asunder the picture 
frames, defaced the painted walls, part, settmg up ladders, shattered the 
goodly organes, broke the windows flourished w’ Ith a new kind of paint 


Huge statues of saints that stood in the walls upon pcdistalls, they un- 
fastened and hurled down, among which, an ancient and great crucifix with 
the two thieves hanging on each hand of our Saviour, that stood right 
against the high altar, they pulled down with ropes and hewed it in pieces, 
but touched not the two thieves, as if they onely worshipped them, and 
desired them to be their good lords. Nay, they presumed to break open the 
conservatory of the celestial bread, and putting in their polluted hands, to 
pull out the blessed body of Our Lord. Those base offscourings of men trod 
upon the Deity adored and dreaded by the angels. The pixes and chalices 
which they found in the vestry they filled with wine prepared for the altar, 
and drank them off in derision. They greased their shoes with the chrisme or 
holy oyl; and after the spoyl of all these things, laughed and were very 
merry at the matter My meaning is not lest I should scandalise mankind, nor 
suits it with history to repeat all these foul actions wherewith, m the 
destruction of holy things,’ these trai tours to God and his saints glutted 
their cruelty. 


But the greatest wonder was to see them make so quick dispatch that one of 
the fairest and greatest churches of Europe, full of pictures and statues, 
richly adorned with about seventy-five altars, by a few men (for they were 
not above one hundred as the govemesse UTote to the king that she was 
certainly informed), should before midnight, when they began but in the 
evening, have nothing at all left entire or unprofaned. Truly ff the hundred 
men had not ail hundred hands apiece, that in so short a space demolished 
such a 


[‘ Gresham, the English agent, is quoted by his biographei Burgon,® as 
follows “And coming into Oure Lady Church, yt looked like hell where 
were above 1,000 torches brannying and syolie a noise ! as yf heven and 
erth had gone together, with fallying of images and fallving down of costly 
works ”1 


The Pobt of Aktwehp ih 1520 (F.,ceimile of a draw log by Albert DOnT) 
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multitude of things, it is not unreasonable to believe (which I know some at 
that time suspected) that devils, mixing with them, joyned in dispatching 
their own work; or at least that the furious violence which (in scorn of 
religion) stript the altars, mangled the statues and pictures, defaced the 
tombes, and in foure houres’ time robbed and laid waste so goodly a 
church, could not have any other cause but the immediate repulsion of those 
rebellious and infernall spirits, that add both rage and strength to 
sacrilegious villains, offering an acceptable sacrifice to hell 


“V\Tiile this was done at and about Antwerp, the rage of these traitours was 
no lesse, upon the very same dayes at Ghent, Oudenarde, and other towns in 
Flanders, from the river of Lys as farre as Schelde and Bender, all the 
churches and holy ornaments going to wrack. For this destruction was more 
like an earthquake, that devours all at once, than like the plague that steals 
upon a country by degrees. Insomuch, as the same tainture and whirlwind 
of religion, in an in tant, nuserably involved and laid waste Brabant, 
Flanders, Holland, Zealand, Gdderland, Friesland, Overyssel, and almost all 
the low countreys except three or four provinces — viz., Namur, 
Luxemburg, Artois, and part of Hainault. And as of old, in the reign of 
Tiberius Cscsar, they tell us that twelve cities w’ere swallowed by an 
earthquake in one night, so in the low countreys, not the like number of 
cities, but provinces, by the spirit, struggling and bursting out from heU, 
were devoured, with so sudden, with so great a mine, that the Netherlands, 
which, had as many populous cities, towns, and villages, as any part of 
Europe, within ten days was overwhelmed in this calami tie; the particular 
province of Flanders having four hundred consecrated houses either 
profaned or burnt to the ground.’ 


RESULTS OF THE OUTBREAK; THE ACCORD 


Such, in general outline and in certain individual details, was the celebrated 
iconomachy of the Netherlands.* The movement was a sudden explosion of 


THE DIVIDED KINGDOM 


Judah (930-586 b.c.) (Judah and Benjamin) 930 Rehoboam attempts to win 
back the ten tribes ; finally prevented by the prophet Shema-iah. 925 
Invasion of Judah by Shashanq I of Egypt. Capture and sack of Jerusalem. 
920 Abijam, king of Judah. 


917 Asa, king of Judah. Wars with Israel continue. Asa allies himself with 
Ben-Hadad I of Damascus. 


874 Jehoshaphat, king of Israel. Alliance of Judah and Israel through 
marriage of Jehoram and Athaliah, daughter of Ahab. 


Israel (930-722 B.C.) (The Ten Northern Tribes) 


930 Jeroboam I becomes leader of a democratic movement looking to the 
abolishment of the elective monarchy. Makes Dan and Bethel the chief 
centres of religion, where Yahveh is worshipped in the form of a bull. A 
new non-Levitical priesthood started. Ahijah, the prophet, denounces these 
reactionary measures. 


917 Nadab succeeds his father, is murdered after two years by 
915 Baasha, a cai^tain of the army, while besieging Gibbethon. Baasha 
makes himself king, and is denounced by the prophet Jehu. Ben-Hadad 


invades Israel. 


892 Elah, Baasha’s son succeeds him, and is slain in conspiracy by 


popular revenge gainst the symbols of that Church by which, the reformers 
had been enduring such terrible persecution. It was also an expression of the 
general sympathy for the doctrines which had taken possession of the 
national heart. It was the depravation of that instinct which had in the beg 
inni ng of the summer drawn Calvinists and Lutherans forth in armed 
bodies, twenty thousand strong, to worship God in the open fields. The 
difference between the two phenomena was that the field-preaching was a 
crime committed by the whole mass of the reformers — men, women, and 
children confronting the penalties of death, by a geneial determination; 
while the image-breaking was the act of a small portion of the populace. A 
hundred persons belonging to the lowest order of society sufficed for the 
dese-cration of the Antwerp churches. It was, said Orange, “a mere handful 
of rabble” who did the deed. Sir Richard Clough saw ten or twelve persons 
entirely sack church after church, while ten thousand spectators looked on, 
mdifferent or horror-struck. The bands of iconoclasts were of the lowest 
character, and few in number. Perhaps the largest assemblage was that 
which ravaged the province of Tournay, but this was so weak as to be 
entirely routed by a small and determined force. The duty of repression 
devolved upon both Catholics and Protestants. Neither party stirred. All 
seemed overcome with special wonder as the tempest swept over the land. 


[* This incident is not to be confused with the iconoclnsm of the eighth 
century, which was far more bloody it is described m the history of the 
Eastern Empire, volume VII, chapter 7, and in the history of the Papacy, 
volume VIII.1 
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The ministers of the reformed religion, and the chiefs of the liberal party, all 
denounced the -image-breaking. The prince of Orange, in his private letters, 
deplored the riots, and stigmatised the perpetrators. 


The next remarkable characteristic of these tumults was the almost entire 
abstmence of the rioters from personal outrage and from pillage. The 


testimony of a very bitter, but honest Catholic at Valenciennes, is 
remarkable upon this point « “ Certain chroniclers,” said he, “ have greatly 
mistaken the character of this image-breaking It has been said that the 
Calvinists killed 


a hundred priests m this city, cutting some of them into pieces, and burning 
others over a slow fire. I remember very well everything which happened 
upon that abominable day, and I can affirm that not a single priest was 
injured. The Huguenots took good care not to injure in any way the living 
images.” This was the case everj/where. Catholic and Protestant writers 
agree that no deeds of violence were committed against man or woman. 


It would be also very easy to accumulate a vast weight of testimony as to 
their forbearance from robbery. They destroyed for destruction’s sake, not 
for purposes of plunder. Although belonging to the lowest classes of 
society, they left heaps of jewelry, of gold and sUver plate, of costly 
embroidery, lying unheeded upon the ground. They felt instinctively that a 
great passion would be contaminated by admixture with paltry motives. In 
Flanders a company of rioters hanged one of their own number for stealing 
articles to the value of five shillings. 


At Toumay, the greatest scrupulousness was observed upon this point. The 
floor of the cathedral was strewn with “pearls and precious stones, with 
chalices and reliquaries of silver and gold”; but the ministers of the 
reformed religion, m company with the magistrates, came to the spot, and 
found no towebofst BAvos.-WHERETni: Puni-difficulty, although Utterly 
without power to 


TANIOAL oltbaoes TOOK PLACE pfeyent tho stopm, iu taking quiet 
possession 


of the wreck. Who will dare to censure in very severe language this havoc 
among stocks and stones in a land where so many living men and women, 
of more value than many statues, h^ been slaughtered by the Inquisition, 
and where Alva’s “blood tribun^” was so soon to eclipse even that terrible 
institution in the number of its victims and the amount of its confiscations? 


Yet the effect of the riots was destined to be most disastrous for a time to 
the reforming party. It furnished plausible excuses for many lukewarm 
friends of their cause to withdraw from all connection with it. Egmont 
denounced the proc/dings as highly flagitious, and busied himself with 
punishing the criminals in Flanders. The regent was beside herself with 
indignation and terror. Philip, when he heard the news, fell into a paroxysm 
of frenzy. 
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“Tt shall cost them dear’” he cried, as he tore his beard for rage; “it shall 
cost them dear! I swear it by the soul of my father’” 


Nevertheless, the first effect of the tumults was a temporary advantage to 
the reformers. A great concession was extorted from the fears of the 
duchess regent, who was certainly placed in a terrible position. 


On the 25th of August came the crowning act of what the reformers 
considered their most complete tnumph, and the regent her deepest 
degradation. It was found necessary, under the alarming aspect of affairs, 
that liberty of worship, in places where it had been already established, 
should be accorded to the new religion Articles of agreement to this effect 
were accordingly drawn up and exchanged between the government and 
Louis of Nassau, attended by fifteen otheis of the confederacy. A 
corresponding pledge was signed by them that, so long as the regent was 
true to her engagement, they would consider their prenously existing league 
annulled, and would assist cordially in every endeavour to maintain 
tranquillity and support the authority of his majesty. The important “accord” 
was then duly signed by the duchess. It declared that the Inquisition was 
abolished, that his majesty would soon issue a new general edict, expressly 
and unequivocally protecting the nobles against all evU consequences from 
past transactions, that they were to be employed in the ro}’’al service, and 
that public preaching according to the forms of the new religion was to be 
practised in places where it had already taken place. Letters general were 


immediately despatched to the senates of all the cities, proclaimmg these 
articles of agreement and ordering their execution. Thus for a fleeting 
moment there was a thrill of joy throughout the Netherlands. The 
Inquisition was thought forever abolished, the era of religious reformation 
arrived ^ 


‘A BRIEF RESPITE 


Soon after this the several governors repaired to their respective provinces, 
and their efforts for the re-establishment of tranquillity were attended with 
various degrees of success. Several of the ringleaders in the late excesses 
were executed; and this severity was not confined to the partisans of the 
Catholic church. The prince of Orange and Count Egmont, with others of 
the patriot lords, set the example of this just severity. 


Again the Spanish council appears to have interfered between the people of 
the Netherlands and the enmity of the monarch, and the offered mediation 
of the emperor was recommended to his acceptance, to avoid the 
appearance of a forced concession to the popular will Philip was also 
strongly urged to repair to the scene of the disturbances, and a main 
question of de-bate was whether he shoidd march at the head of an army or 
confide himself to the loyalty and good faith of his Belgian subjects. But 
the mdolence or the pride of Philip was too strong to admit of his taking so 
vigorous a measure; and all these consultations ended in two letters to the 
govemant. In the first he declared his firm intention to visit the Netherlands 
in person: refused to convoke the states-general; passed in silence the 
treaties concluded with the Protestants and the confederates; and finished 
by a declaration that he would throw himself wholly on the fidelity of the 
country. In his second letter, meant for the govemante alone, he authorised 
her to assemble the states-general if public opinion became too powerful for 
resistance, but on no account to let it transpire that he had under any 
circumstances given his consent. 


During these deliberations in Spain, the Protestants in the Netherlands 
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amply availed themselves of the privileges they had gamed. They erected 
numerous wooden churches with incredible activity. Young and old, noble 
and plebeian, of these energetic men, assisted m the manual labours of these 
occupations: and the women freely applied the produce of their ornaments 
and jewels to forward the pious work But the furious outrages of the 
iconoclasts had done infinite luischief to both political and religious 
freedom: many of the Catholics, and particularly the priests, gradually 
withdrew themselves from the confederacy, which thus lost some of its 
most firm supporters. And, on the other hand, the severity with w’hich 
some of its members pursued the guilty offended and alarmed the body of 
the people, who could not distinguish the shades of difference between the 
love of liberty and the practice of licentiousness 


The govemante and her satellites adroitly took advantage of this state of 
things to sow dissension among the patriots. Autograph letters from Philip 
to the principal lords were distributed among them with such artful and 
mysterious precautions as to throw the rest into perplexity, and give each 
suspicions of the other’s fidelity. The report of the immediate arrival of 
Philip had also considerable effect over the less resolute or more selfish ; 
and the confederation was dissolving rapidly under the operations of 
mtrigue, self-interest, and fear.‘ Even Count Egmont was not proof against 
the subtle seductions of the wily monarch, ivhose severe yet flattering 
letters half frightened and half soothed him into a relapse of royalism. But 
with the prince of Orange Philip had no chance of success. It is 
unquestionable that, be his means of acquiring information what they 
might, he did succeed in procuring minute intelligence of all that was going 
on in the king’s most secret coimcil.* 


William summoned his brother Louis, the counts Egmont, Horn, and 
Hoogstraten, to a secret conference at Dendermonde; and he there 


submitted to them letters w’hich he had received from Spain, confirmatory 
of his worst fears. Louis of Nassau voted for open and instant rebellion; 
William recommended a cautious observance of the projects of government, 
not doubting but that a fair pretext would be soon given to justify the most 
vigorous overt acts of revolt’ but Egmont at once struck a death-blow to the 
energetic project of one brother and the cautious amendment of the other, 
by declaring his present resolution to devote himself wholly to the service 
of the king, and on no inducement whatever to risk the perils of rebellion 
He expressed his perfect reliance on the justice and the goodness of Philip, 
when once he should see the determined loyalty of those whom he had 
hitherto had so much reason to suspect, and he exhorted the others to follow 
his example. 


[‘ The nobles made a great mistake in permitting the dissolution of the 
confederation at this juncture. They should not Lave trusts a promise forced 
from a hard-pressed and reluctant government They actually threw their 
best weapon away, voluntarily. They thought that all was won — at least the 
majority thought so, and thus they separated rejoicing over the success 
finally obtained, — Blok ‘1 


[’ Philip had here to do with a head which, in cunning, was superior to his 
own. The prince of Orange had, for a long time, held watch over him and 
his privy council in Madrid and Segovia, through a host of spies, who 
reported to him everything of importance that was transacted there The 
court of this moat secret of all despots had become accessible to his 
intriguing spirit, and his money , in this manner, he bad gained possession 
of several autograph letters of the regent, which she had secretly written to 
Madrid, and had caused copies to be circulated in triumph in Brussels, and, 
m a measure, under her own eyes, insomuch that she sew with astonishment 
m everybody’s hands what she thought was preserved with so much care, 
and‘ entreated the kmg for the future to destroy her despatches immediately 
they were read William’s vigilance did not confine itself simply to the court 
of Spam he had spies m France, and even m more distant courts Ho is also 
charged with not having been oversempu-lous m regard to the means by 
which he acquired his intelliirence. — Schiller. <’1 
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_ The two brothers and Count Horn implored him in their turn to abandon 
this blind reliance on the tyrant; but in vain. His new and unlooked-for 
profession of faith completely paralysed their plans. He possessed too 
largely the confidence of both the soldiery and the people to make it 
possible to attempt any serious measure of resistance m which he would not 
take a part. The meeting broke up without coming to any decision. All those 
who bore a part in it were expected at Brussels to attend the council of state; 
Egmont alone repaired thither. 


EARLY FAILURES OF THE REBELS 


The Aovemante now applied her whole effort to destroy the union among 
the patriot lords. She m the mean time ordered levies of troops to the 
amount of some thousands, the command of which was given to the nobles 
on whose attachment she could reckon The mc»t vigorous measures were 
adopted. Noircarmes, governor of Hamault, appeared before Valenciennes, 
which being in the power of the Calvinists had assumed a most determined 
attitude of resistance. He vainly summoned the place to submission, and to 
admit a royalist garrison; and on receiving an obstinate refusal, he 
commenced the siege in form. An undisciplined rabble of between thr^ 
thousand and four thousand gueux, under the direction of John de Soreas, 
gathered together in the neighbourhood of Lille and Toumay, with a show 
of attacking these places. But the governor of the former town dispersed 
one party of them; and Noircarmes surprised and almost destroyed the main 
body — their leader falling in the action. 


These were the first encounters of the civil war, which raged without 
cessation for upwards of eighty years in these devoted countries, and which 
is imiversally allowed to be the most remarkable that ever desolated/ any 
isolated TOrtion of Europe. Fierce events succeeded each other with 
frightful rapidity. 


While Valenciennes prepared for a vigorous resistance, a general synod of 
the Protestants was held at Antwerp, and Brederode undertook an attempt to 


see the governante, and lay before her the complaints of this body; but she 
refused to admit him into the capital. He then addressed to her a 
remonstrance in writing, in which he reproached her with her violation of 
the treaties, on the faith of which the confederates had dispersed, and the 
majority of the Protestants laid down their arms. He implored her to revoke 
the new proclamations, by which she prohibited them from the free exercise 
of their religion, and above all things he insisted on the abandonment of the 
siege of Valenciennes, and the disbanding of the new levies. The 
governante’s reply was one of haughty reproach and defiance. The gauntlet 
was now thrown down; no possible hope of reconciliation remained; and 
the whole country flew to arms. A sudden attempt on the part of the 
royalists, under Count Meghem, against Bois-le-duc, was repulsed by eight 
hundred men, commanded by an officer named Bomberg, in the imm/iate 
service of Brederode, who had fortified himself in his garrison town of 
Vianen. 


The prince of Orange maintained at Antwerp an attitude of extreme 
firmness and caution.* His time for action had not yet arrived; but his 
advice and protection were of infinite importance on many occasions. John 
van Mamix, lord of Toulouse, brother of Philip of Sainte-Aldegonde, took 
posses- 


[* The Calvinists and beggars implored William to take the leadership They 
blamed Ms refusal to act for their defeats, and -were so exasperated at Ins 
caution that the Antwerp Calvinists threatened even to kill him But he was 
immovable 1 
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sion of Osterweel on the Schelde, a quarter of a league from Antwerp, and 
fortified himself in a strong position But he was impetuously attacked by 
Lannoy of Beauvoir with a considerable force, and perished, after a 
desperate defence, with full one thousand of his followers. Three hundred 
who laid down their arms were immediately after the action butchered in 
cold blood. 


Antwerp was on this occasion saved from the excesses of its divided and 
furious citizens, and preserved from the horrors of pillage, by the calmness 
and intrepidity of the prince of Orange Valenciennes at length capitulated to 
the royalists, disheartened by the defeat and death of Mamix, and terrified 
by a bombardment of thirt3’-six hours. The governor, two preachers, and 
about forty of the citizens were hanged by the victors, and the reformed 
religion was prohibited Noucarmes promptly followed up his success. 
Maestricht, Turnhout, and Bois-le-duc submitted at his approach; and the 
insurgents were soon driven from all the provinces, Holland alone excepted. 
Brederode fled to Germany, where he died the following year. 


The govemante showed, m her success, no small proofs of decision. She 
and her counsellors, acting under orders from the king, were resolved on 
embarrassing to the utmost the patnot lords, and a new oath of allegiance, to 
be proposed to every functionary of the state, was considered as a certain 
means for attaining this object without the violence of an unmerited 
dismissal. The terms of this oath were strongly opposed to every principle 
of patriotism and toleration. Count Mansfeld was the first of the nobles who 
took it. The duke of Aerschot, counts Meghem, Barla3miont, and Egmont, 
followed his example The counts of Horn, Hoogstraten, Brederode, and 
others, refused on various pretexts. Every artifice and persuasion was tried 
to induce the prince of Orange to subscribe to this new test; but his 
resolution had been for some time formed. He saw that every chance of 
constitutional resistance to tyranny was for the present at an end. The time 
for petitioning was gone by. The confederation was dissolved. A royalist 
army was in the field; the duke of Alva was notoriously approaching at the 
head of another, more numerous It was worse than useless to conclude a 
hollow convention with the govemante, of mock loyalty on his part and 
mock confidence on hers. Many other important considerations convinced 
William that his only honourable, safe, and wise course was to exile himself 


from the Netherlands altogether, until more propitious circumstances 
allowed of his acting openly, boldly, and with effect. 


890 Zimri, one of his officers, who, usurping the throne for seven days, is 
killed by Omri, the commander of the Israelites, who takes the throne after 
slaying another pretender, Tibni. The capital of the kingdom is transferred 
from Sechem to Samaria, built by Omri. He founds the first secure dynasty 
in Israel — makes the Moabites pay tribute, but is hard pressed by the 
growing power of Damascus. 


875 Ahab, king of Israel. Defeats the Syrians twice, and then, to the offence 
of the prophets, allies himself with them, probably to resist Assyria. 


854 Shalmaneser II of Assyria invades Syria, and defeats Israelites and 
Syrians at Qarqar. The alliance comes to an end, and 


WILLIAM OF ORANGE WITHDRAWS (1567) 


Before he put this plan of voluntary banishment into execution, he and 
Egmont had a parting interview, at the village of WiUebroeck, between 
Antwerp and Brussels. Count Mansfeld, and Berti, secretary to the 
governant, were present at this memorable meeting. The details of what 
passed were reported to the confederates by one of their party, who 
contrived to conceal himself m the chimney of the chamber. Nothing could 
exceed the 


[‘ The utter annihilation of the popular party at this period proves how 
erroneous is the assefoon of the Jesuit Strada’ and others, who state that the 
revolt of the Netherlands was to he attributed not to the Inquisition or the 
introduction of the new bishops, but solely to the machinations of some 
impoverished and disappointed nobles. In the first formation of the 
confederacy the nobles rather obeyed than excited the popular impulse 
which, instead of contributing to sustain, they, by their vacillation and 
dissensions, served but to divide and wealcen So far as they were 
concerned, the movement was now entirely at an end ; and it is to their 
selfishness, treachery, or inconstancy that the temporary rum of the people’s 
cause is to be asenbed — D.avies./I 
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energetic warmth with which the two illustrious friends reciprocally 
endeavoured to turn each other from their respective line of conduct; but in 
vain. Egmont’s fatal confidence m the king was not to be shaken; nor was 
Nassau’s penetrating mind to be deceived by the romantic delusion which 
led away his friend. They separated with most affectionate expressions; and 
Nassau was even moved to tears. His parting words were to the following 
effect: “Confide, then, since it must be so, in the gratitude of the king; but a 
painful presentiment (God grant it may prove a false one’) tells me that you 


will serve the Spaniards as the bridge by which they will enter the country, 
and -which they will destroy as soon as they have passed over it!”* 


On the 11th of April, a few days after this conference, the prince of Oran 
set out for Germany, w’ Ith his three brothers and his whole family, wit/\ -me 
exception of his eldest son, Phdip William count of Buren, whom he left 
behind a student in the university of Louvain. He believed that the 
privileges of the college and the franchises of Brabant would prove a 
sufficient protection to the youth; and this appears the only instance in 
which William’s vigilant prudence was deceived. The departure of the 
prince seemed to remove all hope of protection or support from the 
unfortunate Protestants, now the prey of their implacable tyrant. The 
confederation of the nobles was completely broken up. The counts of 
Hoogstraten, Bergen, and Kuilenburg followed the example of the prince of 
Orange, and escaped to Germany; and the greater number of those who 
remained behmd took the new oath of allegiance, and became reconciled to 
the government. 


This total dispersion of the confederacy brought all the towns of Holland 
into obedience to the king. But the emigration which immediately 
commenced threatened the country with ruin * England and Germany 
swarmed with Dutch and Belgian refugees; and all the efforts of the 
governante could not restrain the thousands that took to flight. She was not 
more successful in her attempts to influence the measures of the king. She 
implored him, in repeated letters, to abandon his design of sending a foreign 
army into the country, which she represented as being now quite reduced to 
submission and tranquillity. She added that the mere report of this royal 
invasion (so to call it) had already depiived the Netherlands of many 
thousands of its best inhabitants; and that the appearance of the troops 
would change it into a desert. These arguments, meant to dissuade, were the 
very means of encouraging Philip in his design. He conceived his project to 
be now ripe for the complete suppression of freedom. 


On the 5th of May, 1567, Alva, the celebrated captain whose reputation was 
so quickly destined to sink into the notoriety of an executioner, began his 
memorable march.J“ 


P Hooft u alludes to a rumour, according to tvliicli EAont said to Orange at 
parting, “Adieu, landless prince I” and ttos answered by bis friend with 
“Adieu, headless count!” “ Men, voeght’er hy dat zy voo? Is elkandre, Pnns 
zander goedt, Graaf zander hoaft, zottden adieu gezeit hebben,” The story 
has been often repeated, yet nothing could well be more inmpid than such 
an mvention. Hooft observes that the whole conversation was reported by a 
x>erson whom the Calvinists had concealed in the chimney of the 
apartment where the interview tooh place. It would be difficult to believe in 
such epigrams even had the historian himself been in’ the ciumney. He, 
however, only gives the anecdote as a rumor, which he does not himself 
believe — Motley “s] 


[‘ Blok < accepts an estimate that, in thirty or forty years, four hundred 
thousand people emigrated. ] 


ALVA 
[1567-1678 A.D.] 


The revolt of the Netherlands against Spain, in 1568, changed the political 
aspect of the greater part of the world It is because of this revolt, and the 
war of eighty vears following, that the people of the United States are not a 
Spanisn-speaking nation, but are, instead, an En/sh-speaking one. 


Had the reigning family and the authorities of Spam exerdsed wise 
forethought in their dealings with the Netherland people, Spanish 
domination — assisted by Dutch co-operation under Spanish supremacy — 
would have rendered the whole of this territory Spanish many years before 
the English would have become strong enough to attempt the conquest and 


the independent settling of any part of the American continent. — Vuistbeg 
ok 


It was deteimmed at last that the Netherland heresy should be conquered by 
force of arms. The invasion resembled both a crusade against the mfidel and 


a treasure-hunting foray into the auriferous Indies, achievements, by which 
Spanish chivalry had so often illustrated itself. The banner of the cross was 
to be replanted upon the conquered battlements of three hundred infidel 
cities, and a torrent of wealth, richer than ever flowed from Mexican or 
Peruvian mines, was to flow into the royal treasury from the perennial 
fountains of confiscation. Who so fit to be the Tancred and the Pizarro of 
this bicoloured expedition as the duke of Alva, the man who had been 
devoted from his earliest childhood, and from his father’s grave, to hostility 
against unbelievers, and who had prophesied that treasure would flow in a 
stream, a yard deep, from the Netherlands so soon as the heretics began to 
meet with their deserts? 


Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, duke of Alva,* was now in his sixtieth year. 
He was the most successful and experienced general of Spain, or of Europe. 
In the only honourable profession of the age, he was the most thorough and 
the most pedantic professor. Since the days of Demetrius Poliorcetes, no 
man had besieged so many cities. Since the days of Fabius Cunctator, no 


[‘ The name is also spelled Alba, tbe Spanish pronunciation still remaining 
Alva ] 
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general had avoided so many battles, and no soldier, courageous as he was, 
ever attained to a more sublime indifference to calumny or depreciation. 


He was born m 1508, of a family which boasted imperial descent. A 
Palseologus, brother of a Byzantine emperor, had conquered the city of 
Toledo, and transmitted its appellation as a family name. The father of 
Fernando, Don Garcia, had been slain on the isle of Gerbes, in battle with 
the Moors, when his son was but four years of age. The child was brought 
up by his gra,ndfather, Don Frederick, and trained from his tenderest 
infancy to arms. His maiden sword was fleshed at Fuenterrabia, where, 
although but sixteen years of age, he was considered to have contributed in 
no small degree to the success of the Spanish arms. In 1530 he 
accompanied the emfjeror in his campaign against the Turk. His mad ride 
from Hungary to Spain and back again, accomplished in seventeen days for 
the sake of a brief visit to his newly married wife, is not the least attractive 
episode in the history of an existence which was destined to be so dark and 
sanguinary. Li 1546 and 1547 he was generalissimo in the war against the 
Smalkaldian League. 


Having accompanied Philip to England m 1554, on his matrimonial expe- ’ 
dition, he was destined in the following years, as viceroy and generalissimo 
of Italy, to be placed in a series of false positions. A great captain engaged 
in a little war, the champion of the cross in arms against the successor of St. 
Peter, he had extricated himself, at last, with his usual adroitness, but with 
very little glory. While he had been paltering with a dotard, whom he was 
forbidden to crush, Egmont had struck down the chosen troops of France, 
and conquered her most ilTustnous commanders Here was the 
unpardonable crime which could only be expiated by the blood of the 
victor. Unfortunately for his rival, the time was now approaching when the 
long-deferred revenge was to be satisfied. 


On the whole, the duke of Alva was inferior to no general of his age. As a 
disciplinarian he was foremost in Spain, perhaps in Europe As a statesman, 
he had neither experience nor talent. As a man, his character was simple. 
He did not combine a great variety of vices, but those which he had were 
colossal, and he possessed no vutues. He was neither lustful nor 
intemperate, but his professed eulogists admitted his enormous avarice, 
while the world has agreed that such an amount of stealth and ferocity, of 
patient vindictiveness and universal bloodthustmess, were never found in a 
savage beast of the forest, and but rarely in a human bosom As diflicult of 


access as Philip himself, he was even more haughtj/ to those who were 
admitted to his presence. He addressed everyone with the depreciating 
second person plural. Possessing the right of being covered in the presence 
of the Spanish monarch, he had been with difficulty brought to renounce it 
before the German emperor. 


In person he was tall, thin, erect, mth a small head, a long risage, lean 
yellow cheeks, dark twinkling eyes, a dust complexion, black bristlmg hair, 
and a long sable-silvered beard, descending in two waving streams upon his 
breast. 


Such being the design, the machinery was well selected The best man in 
Europe to lead the invading force was placed at the head of ten thousand 
picked veterans. The privates in this exquisite little army, said the 
enthusiastic connoisseur Brant6me,c who travelled post into Lorraine, 
expressly to see them on their march, all wore engraved or gilded armour, 
and were in every respect equipped like captains. They were the ifet who 
earned muskets, a weapon which very much astonished the Flemings when 
it fibrst 
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rattled in their ears. The musketeers, he observed, might have been 
mistaken for prmces, with such agreeable and graceful arrogance did they 
present themselves. Each was attended by his servant or esquiic, who 
carried his piece for him, except in battle, and all were treated wjth extreme 
deference by the rest of the army, as if they had been officers. The cavalry, 
amounting to about twelve hundred, was under the command of the natural 
son of the duke, Don Fernando de Toledo, prior of the knights of St. John. 


With an army thus perfect, on a small scale, in all its departments — and 


furnished, in addition, with a force of two thousand prostitutes, as regularly 
enrolled, disciplined, and distributed as the cavalry or the artillery — the 


duke embarked upon his momentous enterprise. 


The duchess had in her secret letters to Philip continued to express her 
disapprobation of the enterprise thus committed to Alva. She had bitterly 
complained that now, when the country had been pacified by her efforts, 
another should be sent to reap all the glory, or perhaps to imdo aU that she 
had so painfully and so successfully done. She stated to her brother, in most 
unequivocal language, that the name of Alva was odious enough to make 
the whole Spanish nation detested in the Netherlands. She also ( 1308 - 
1382 ) wrote personally to Alva, 


imploring, commanding, mid threatening, but with equally ill success. As to 
the effects of his armed invasion upon the temper of the proidnces, he was 
supremely indifferent. He came as a conqueror, not as a mediator. “ I have 
tamed people of iron in my day,” said he contemptuously: “shall I not easily 
crush these men of butter?” 


THE ARRIVAL OP ALVA (1567) 


At Thionville he was officially waited upon by Barlaymont and 
Noircarmes, on the part of the regent.“ He at this point, moreover, began to 
receive deputations from various cities, bidding him a hollow and trembling 
welcome, md deprecating his displeasure for anything in the past which 
migh t, seem offensive. To all such embassies he replied in vague and 
conventional language; saying, however, to his confidential attendants: “I 
am here: so 
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much is certain; whether I am welcome car not is to me & mattar of lattle- 
consequence.” 


At Tiiiemont, on the 22nd of August, he was met by Count EgmopJ;,. who 
had ridden forth from Brussels to show him a becoming respect, as tBie 
sentative of his sovereign. The count was accompaiiie*i by ienvsil otfet 
noblemen, and brought to the duke a present of several beauidfai lasarseE. 
Alva received him, however, but coldly, for he was unable at first io adjiiist 
the mask to his countenance as adroitly as whs necessary. “BeJssM tUae 
greatest of all the heretics,” he observed to his attendants, as socaa as tibe 
nobleman’s presence was announced, and in a voice loud enou^ ftar biiia to 
hear. After a brief interval, however, Alva seems to have oominmided 
himself. He passed his arm lovingly over that stately neck whidi he had 
already devoted to the block, and the two rode along side by side in 
ftiencDy conversation; Alva, still attended by Egmont, rode soon afterwards 
throu’ the Louvain gate into Brussels. 


The day of doom for all the dimes which had ever been committed in the 
course of ages seemed now to have dawned upon the Netherlands. The 
sword which had so long been hanging over them seemed about to descend. 
Throughout the piovmces there ivas but one feelmg — cold and hopeless 
dismay. Those who still saw a possibility of effecting their escape from the 
fated land swarmed across the frontier. All foreign merchants deserted the 
great marts. The cities became as still as if the plague-banner had been 
unfurled on every housetop Meantmie the captain-general proceeded 
methodically with his work. He distnbuted his troops through Brussels, 
Ghent, Antwerp, and other principal cities As a measure of necessity and 
mark of the last humiliation, he required the municipalities to transfer their 
keys to his keeping. 


In order that Egmont, Horn, and other distinguished victims might not take 
alarm, and thus escape the doom deliberately arranged for them, royal 
assurances were despatched to the Netherlands, cheermg their despondency 
and dispellmg their doubts. With his own hand Philip wrote a letter, full of 
affection and confidence, to Egmont. He wrote it after Alva had left Madrid 
upon his mission of vengeance. The same stealthy measures were pursued 
with regard to others. The prince of Orange was not likely to be lured into 


the royal trap, however cautiously baited. Unfortunately he could not 
communicate his wisdom to his friends. 


It is difficult to comprehend so very sanguine a temperament as that to 
which Egmont owed his destruction. It was not the prmce of Orange alone 
who had prophesied his doom. Warnings had come to the count from eveiy 
quarter, and they were now frequently repeated. Certainly he was not 
without anxiety, but he had made his decision — determined to believe in 
the royal word and in the roj/al gratitude for his services rendered. 


The duke manifested the most friendly dispositions, takmg care to said him 
large presents of Spanish and Italian fruits, received frequently by the 
government couriers. Lapped in this fatal security, Egmont not only forgot 
his fears, but unfortunately succeeded in inspirmg Count Horn with a 
portion of his confidence. The admiral left his retirement at Weert to fall 
into the pit which his enemies had been so skilfully preparing at Brussels. 
September 9th, the grand prior, Don Fernando, gave a magnificent dinner, 
to which Egmont and Horn, together with Noircarmes, the viscount of 
Ghent, and many other noblemen were invited. 


At four o’clock, the dixmer being finished, Horn and Egmont, accompanied 
by the other gentlemen, proceeded to the “ Jassy” house, then occupied 
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by Alva, to take part iii the deliberations proposed. They were received by 
the duke with gieat courtesy. The council lasted till near seven in the 
evening. As it broke up, Don Sancho de Avila, captain of the duke’s guard, 
requested Egmont to remain for a moment after the rest. After an 
insignificant remark or two, the Spanish officer, as soon as the two were 
alone, requested Egmont to surrender his sw’ord. At the same moment the 
doors of the adjacent apartment were opened, and Egmont saw himself 
surrounded by a company of Spanish musqueteers and halberdmen. Finding 
himself thus entrapped, he gave up his sword, saying bitterly, as he did so, 


that it had at least rendered some service to the king in times which were 
past. Count Horn was arrested upon the same occasion. Upon the 23rd of 
September both were removed under a strong guard to the castle of Ghent. 
The consternation was universal throughout the provmces when the arrests 
became known. 


The unfortunate envoys, the marquis of Bergen and the baron of Montigny, 
had remained in Spain under close observation. Of those doomed victims 
who, in spite of frien4y remonstrances and of ominous warnings, had thus 
A’’entured into the lion’s den, no ret’ ‘eatmg footmarks were ever to be seen. 
Their fate, now that Alva had at lact been despatched to the Netherlands, 
seemed to be sealed, and the marquis of Bergen, accepting the augury in its 
most evil sense, immediately afterwards had sickened unto death. Before 
his limbs were cold, a messenger was on his way to Brussels, instructing the 
regent to sequestrate his property, and to arrest, upon suspicion of heresy, 
the youthful kinsman and niece, who, by the will of the marquis, were to be 
united in marriage and to share his estate. The baron of Montimy was 
closely confined in the alcazar of Segovia, never to leave a Spanish prison 
alive 


THE BLOODY “COUNCIL OF TROUBLES” 


In the same despatch of the 9th of September, in which the duke 
communicated to Philip the capture of Egmont and Horn, ho announced to 
him his determination to establish a new court for the trial of crimes 
committed during the recent period of troubles. This wonderful tribunal was 
accordingly created with the least possible delay. It was called the council 
of Troubles, but it soon acquired the terrible name, by which it will be 
forever known in history, of the Blood Council. It superseded all other 
institutions. Every court, from those of the municipal magistracies up to the 
supreme councils of the provinces, were forbidden to take cognisance in 
future of any cause glowing out of the late troubles Not only citizens of 
every province, but the municipal bodies and even the sovereign provincial 
estates themselves, were compelled to plead, like humble individuals, 
before this new and extraordinary tribunal. 


It is unneces.sary to allude to the absolute violation which was thus 
committed of all charters, law’s, and privileges, because the very creation of 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 


849 Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat, succeeds his father. Athaliah attempts to 
introduce the heathenism and profligacy of Israel into Judah. The Edomites 
successfully revolt. The Philistines invade and pillage Jerusalem. 


844 Ahaziah succeeds his father. Is killed by Jehu. 


842 Athaliah usurps throne. Kills all the roj-al house except Jo-ash, who is 
concealed by the high priest Jehoiada. The cult of Baal established in 
Jerusalem. 


836 Jehoiada organises an insurrection. Athaliah is murdered and Joash 
made king. Reaction against Baal worship, although the cult still continues. 
Prophecies of Zechariah. Hazael of Damascus invades Judah. 


797 Amaziah. The Edomites defeated in the valley of Salt. 


Ahab is killed the following year in attemjjting to recover Ramoth-gilead 
from Ben-Hadad. Ahab marries Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal of Tyre, and 
the worship of Baal is instituted at Tyre. The prophet Elijah vigorously 
denounces this course. Contest between Baal and Yahveh, after which the 
latter is re-habilitated. Elijah flees. 


853 Ahaziah, king of Israel. Elijah rebukes him for calling on Baal-zebub, 
the god of Ekron. 


851 Jehoram succeeds his brother with help of Jehoshaphat. Attempts to 
recover allegiance of Moabites, but fails. Elisha, servant and successor of 
Elijah, comes into prominence, and makes fierce war upon Baal worship, 
and in the course of this anoints Jehu, an officer of the army, king. Jehu in 


the council w’as a bold and brutal proclamation that those laws and 
privileges w’ere at an end. The constitution or maternal principle of this 
suddenly erected court was of a twofold nature. It defined and it punished 
the crane of treason. The de/itions, couched in eighteen articles, declared it 
to be treason to have delivered or signed any petition against the new 
bishops, the Inquisition, or the edicts; to have tolerated pumic preaching 
under any circumstances; to have omitted resistance to the image-breaking, 
to the field-preaching, or to the presentation of the Request by the nobles, 
and “either through sympathy or surprise” to have asserted that the king did 
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not possess the right to deprive all the provinces of their liberties, or to have 
maintained that this present tribunal was bound to respect in any marinpr 
any laws or any charters. In these brief and simple but comprehensive terms 
was the crime of high treason defined. The punishment was still more 
briefly, simply, and comprehensively stated, for it was instant death in all 
cases. So well, too, did this new and terrible engine perform its work that, 
in less than three months from the time of its erection, eighteen hundred 
human beings had suffered death by its summary proceedings; some of the 
highest, the noblest, and the most virtuous m the land among the number. 
Yet, strange to say, this tremendous court, thus established upon the ruins of 
all the ancient institutions of the country, had not been provided with even a 
nominal authority from any source whatever. The Blood Council was 
merely an informal club, of which the duke was perpetual president, while 
the other members were all appointed by himself. 


No one who was offered the office refused it Noircarmes and Barlaymont 
accepted with very great eagerness. Several presidents and councillors of 
the different provincial tribunals were appointed, but aU the Netherlanders 
were men of straw. Two Spaniards, Del Rio and Vargas, were tihe only 
members who could vote, while their decisions were subject to reversal by 
Alva Del Rio was a man without character or talent, a mere tool in the 
hands of his superiors, but Juan de Vargas was a terrible reality. 


No better man could have been found in Europe for the post to which he 
was thus elevated. To shed human blood was, in his opmion, the only 
important business and the only exhilarating pastime of life. His yodth had 
been stained with other crimes. He had been obliged to retire from Spain, 
because of his violation of an orphan child to whom he was guardian; but, 
in his manhood, he found no pleasure but in murder. He executed Alva’s 
bloody work with an industry which was almost superhuman, and with a 
merriment which would have shamed a demon. His execrable jests rmg 
through the blood and smoke and death-cries of those days of perpetual 
sacrifice. The fimre of Vargas rises upon us through the mist of three 
centuries with terrible distinctness. Even his barbarous grammar has not b^ 
forgotten, and his crimes against syntax and against humanity have acquired 
the same immortality. 


Among the ciphers who composed the rest of the board was the Flemish 
coimciUor Hessels. Hessels was accustomed to doze away his afternoon 
hours at the council table, and when awakened from his nap m order that he 
might express an opmion on the case then before the court, was wont to rub 
his eyes and to call out “Ad pahbidum, ad patibulum!” (“to the gallows with 
him, to the gallows with nim>”) with great fervour, but in entire ignorance 
of the culprit’s name or the merits of the case. His wife, naturally disturbed 
that her husband’s waking and sleeping hours were alike absorbed, with this 
hangman’s work, more than once ominously expressed her hope to him that 
he, whose head and heart were thus engrossed with the “bbet, might not one 
day come to hang upon it himself; a gloomy prophecy which the future 
most terribly fulfilled. 


The council of Blood, thus constituted, held its first session on the 20Qi of 
September, 1567, at the lodgings of Alva. ‘Hiere was a rude oi/anisatiaii by 


which a crowd of commissioners, acting as inferior officers of the council, 
were spread over the provinces, whose business was to collect infonmtiem 
concerning all persons who might be incriminated for participation in the 
recent troubles. The greatest crime, however, was to be rich, and one whidi 
could be expiated by no virtues, however signal. Alva was bent upon w yr. 
— voi“ gri 
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proving himself as accomplished a financier as he was indisputably a 
consummate commander, and he had promised his master an annual income 
of 500,000 ducats from the confiscations which were to accompany the 
executions. 


It was necessary that the blood torrent should flow at once through the 
Netherlands, in order that the promised golden river, a yard deep, according 
to his vaunt, should begin to irrigate the thirsty soil of Spain. It is obvious, 
from the fundamental laws whira were made to define treason at the same 
moment in which they established the council, that any man might be at 


any instant summoned to the court. ^ ^ / Every man, whether innocent or 


gudty, whether papist or Protestant, felt his head shaking on his shoulders If 
he were wealthy, there seemed no remedy but flight, which was now almost 
impossible, from the heavy penalties affixed by the new eidict upon all 
carriers, ship-masters, and wagoners, who should aid in the escape of 
heretics. 


Tlie register of every city, village, and hamlet throughout the Netherlands 
showed the daily lists of men, women, and children thus sacrificed at the 
shrine of the demon who had obtained the mastery over this unhappy land. 
It was not often that an individual was of sufficient importance to be tried 
— if trial it comd be called — by himself. It Avas found more expeditious 
to send them in batches to the furnace. Thus, for example, on the 4th of 
January, eighty-four inhabitants of Valenciennes were condemned; on 
another day, ninety-five miscellaneous individuals from different places in 
Flanders ; on another, POETE DK Hal, bbuss^s, erected 1381 Used forty- 
six inhabitants of Mechlin: on 


another, thirty-five persons from different localities; and so on. 


The sentences were occasionally in advance of the docket Thus upon one 
occasion a man’s case was Called for trial, but before the investigation was 
commenced it was discovered that he had been already executed. A cursory 
examination of the papers proved, moreover, as usual, that the culprit had 
committed no crime. “No matter for that,” said Vargas, jocosely; “if he has 
died mnocent, it will be all the better for him when he takes his trial in the 
other world.” 


But however the councillors might indulge in these gentle jests among 
themselves, it was 9 bvious that innocence was in reality unpossible, 
accordmg to the rules which had been laid down regarding treason. The 
practice was in accordance with the precept, and persons were daily 
executed with “less pretexts, which was worse than executions with no 
pretexts at all. ihus Peter de Witt of Amsterdam was beheaded, because at 
one of the 
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tumults in that city he had persuaded a rioter not to fire upon a magistrate. 
This was taken as sufficient proof that he was a man in authority among the 
rebels, and he was accordingly put to death. Madame Juriaen, who, in 1566, 
had struck with her slipper a little wooden image of the Virgin, together 
with her maid-servant, who had witnessed without denouncing the crime, 
were both drowned by the hangman in a hogshead placed on the scaffold. 
Death, even, did not in all cases place a criminal beyond the reach of the 
executioner. Egbert Me 3 mart 2 oon, a man of high official rank, had been 
condemned, together with two colleagues, on an accusation of collectmg 
money in a Lutheran church. He died in prison of dropsy The sheriff 
consoled himself by placing the body on a chair, and having the dead man 
beheaded in company with his colleagues 


Thus the whole country became a charnel-house; the death-bell tolled 
hourly in every village, not a family but was called to mourn for its dearest 
relatives, while the survivors stalked listlessly about, the ghosts of their 
former selves, among the wrecks of their former homes. The spirit of the 
nation, within a few months after the arrival of Alva, seemed hopelesdy 
broken. 


DEPARTURE OF THE REGEVT (DECEMBER, 1567) 


The duchess of Parma had been kept in a continued state of irritation. She 
had not ceased for many months to demand her release from the odious 
position of a cipher in a land where she had so lately been sovereign, she 
had at last obtained it. Philip transmitted his acceptance of her resignation 
by the same courier who brought Alva’s commission to be governor-general 
m her place. The letters to the duchess were full of conventional 
compliments for her past services, accompanied, however, with a less bar- 
ren and more acceptable acknowledgment, m the shape of a life income of 
14,000 ducats instead of the eight thousand hitherto enjoyed by her 
highness. 


The horrors of the succeeding administration proved beneficial to her 
reputation. Upon the dark ground of succeeding years the lines whidi 
recorded her history seemed written with letters of light. Yet her conduct in 
the Netherlands offers but few pomts for apiirobation, and many for 
indignant censure. That she was not entirely destitute of feminine softness 
and sentiments of bounty, her partmg despatch to her brother proved. In that 
letter she recommended to him a course of clemency and forgiveness, and 
reminded him that the nearer kings approached to God in station, the more 
they should endeavour to imitate him in his attributes of benignity. But the 
language of this farewell was more tender than had been the spirit of her 
government. One looks in vam, too, thiough the general atmosphere of 
kmdness which pervades the epistle, for a special recommendation of those 
distinguished and doomed seigniors, whose attachment to her person and 
whose chivalrous and conscientious endeavours to fulfil her own orders had 
placed them upon the edge of that precipice from which they were shortly 
to be hurled. 


Meantime the second civil war in France had broken out. The hollow truce 
by which the Guise party and the Huguenots had partly pretended tor 
deceive each other was hastened to its end, among other causes, by the 
march of Alva to the Netherlands. The Huguenots had taken alarm, for they 
recognised the fellowrfiip which united their foes in all countries against the 
Reformation, and Cond6 and Coliray knew too well that the same influence 
which had brought Alva to Bruss^ would soon create an exterminating 
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army against their followers. Hostilities were resumed with more bitterness 
than ever. The duke of Alva not only furnished Catherine de’ Medici with 
advice, but with two thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse, under the 
count of Arenberg, attended by a choice band of the Catholic nobility of the 
Netherlands. 


Alva was not meantime unmindful of the business which had served as a 
jjretext in the arrest of the two counts. The fortifications of the principal 
cities were pushed on with great rapidity. The memorable citadel of 
Antwerp in particular had already been commenced in October under the 
superintendence of the celebrated engineers, Pacheco and Gabriel de 
Cerbelloni. In a few months it was completed, at a cost of 1,400,000 florins, 
of which sum the citizens, m spite of their remonstrances, were compelled 
to contribute more than one quarter. To four of the five bastions, the 
captain-general, with characteristic ostentation, gave his onm names and 
titles. One was called the Duke, the second Ferdinando, a third Toledo, a 
fourth Alva, while the fifth was baptised with the name of the illfated 
engineer, Pacheco. 


On the 19th of January, 1568, the prince of Orange, his brother Louis of 
Nassau, his brother-in-law Count van den Berg, the count Hoogstraten, the 
count Kuilenburg, and the baron of Montigny were summoned in the name 
of Alva to appear before the Blood Council, within thrice fourteen days 
from the date of the proclamation, under pain of perpetual banishment with 
confiscation of their estates. It is needless to say that these seigniors did not 
obey the summons. They knew full well that their obedience would be 
rewarded only with death. The prince replied to this summons by a brief 
and somewhat contemptuous plea to the jurisdiction. As a knight of the 
Fleece, as a member of the German Empire, as a sovereign prince in 
France, as a citizen of the Netherlands, he rejected the authority of Alva and 
of his self-constituted tribunal. His innocence he was willing to establish 
before competent courts and righteous judges. 


From the general tenor of the document, it is obvious both that the prince 
was not yet ready to throw down the gauntlet to his sovereign, nor to 
proclaim his adhesion to the new religion. On departing from the 
Netherlands m the sprmg, he had said openly that he was stiD in possession 
of sixty thousand florms yearly, and that he should commence no hostilities 
against Philip, so long as he did not disturb him in his honour or his estates. 


His character had, however, already been attacked, his property threatened 
with confiscation His closest ties of family were now to be severed by the 
hand of the tyrant His eldest child, the count of Buren, tom from his 


protection, was to be carried into indefinite captivity in a foreign land. It 
was a remarkable oversight, for a person of his sagacity, that, upon his o\ra 
departure from the provinces, he should leave his son, then a boy of thirteen 
years, to pursue his studies at the college of Louvain. Thus exposed to the 
power of the government, he was soon seized as a hostage for the good 
behaviour of the father, A changeling, as it were, from his cradle, he seemed 
completely transformed by his Spanish tuition, for he was educated and not 
sacnficed by Philip When he returned to the Netherlands, after a twenty 
yearn’ residence in Spain, it was difficult to detect in his gloomy brow, sat- 
urnine character, and Jesuitical habits a trace of the generous spirit which 
characterised that race of heroes of Orange-Nassau. 


Events now marched with rapidity. Early in the year, the most sublime 
Antence of death was promulgated which has ever been pronounced since 
the creation of the world. The Roman tyrant wished that his enemies’ heads 
were all upon a single neck, that he might strike them off at a blow; 
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the Inquisition assisted Philip to place the heads of all his Netherland 
subjects upon a single neck for the same fell purpose. Upon the 16th of 
February, 1568, a sentence of the holy office condemned all the inhabitants 
of the Netherlands to death as heretics. From this universal doom only a 
few persons, especially named, were excepted. A proclamation of the king, 
dated ten days later, confirmed this decree of the Inquisition, and ordered it 
to be carried into instant execution, without regard to age, sex, or condition. 


This IS probably the most concise death-warrant that was ever framed. 
Three millions of people, men, women, and children, were sentenced to the 
scaffold in three lines, and, as it was well known that these were not 
harmless thunders, like some bulls of the Vatican, but serious and practical 
measures, which were to be enforced, the horror which they produced may 
be easily imagined. It was hardly the purpose of government to compel the 
absolute completion of the wholesale plan in all its length and breadth; yet, 
in the horrible times upon which they had fallen, the Netherlanders might 
be excused for believing that no measure was too monstrous to be fulfilled. 
At any rate, it was certain that when all were condemned, any might at a 
moment’s warning be carried to the scaffold, and this was precisely the 
course adopted by the authorities. 


Men in the highest and humblest positions were daily and hourly dragged to 
the stake. Alva, in a single letter to Philip, coolly estimated the number of 
executions which were to take place immediately after the expiration holy 
week “ at eight hundred heads.” Many a citizen, convicted of a hun/\/\> 
thousand florins and of no other crime, saw himself suddenly tied to a 
horKS tail with his hands fastened behind him, and so dragged to the 
gallows. But although wealth was an unpardonable sin, poverty proved 
rarely a protection. Reasons sufficient could always be foimd for dooming 
the starveling labourer as well as the opiflent burgher. To avoid the 
disturbances created in the streets by the frequent harangues or exhortations 
addressed to the bystanders by the victims on their way to the scaffold, a 
new gag was invented. The tongue of each prisoner was screwed mto an 
iron ring, and then seared with a hot iron. The swelling and inflammation 
which were the immediate result, prevented the tongue from slipping 
through the ring, and of course effectually precluded all possibility of 
spe^ch.*^ 


THIAL AND FATE OF EGMONT AND HORN (1568) 


The two coimts had been confined in the citadel of Ghent for more than 
eight months. Their trial commenced in due form before the council of 
Twelve. The indictment against Egmont consisted of ninety counts, ^d that 
against Horn of sixty. Every action, however innocent, every omission of 
duty, was mterpreted on the principle, which had been laid down in the 


opening of the mdictment, that the two counts, in conjunction with the 
prince of Orange, had planned the overthrow of the royal authority in the 
Netherlands, and the usurpation of the government of the country; the 
expulsion of Granvella, the embassy of Egmont to Madrid, the confederacy 
of the gueux, the concessions which they made to the Protestante in the 
provinces under their government — all were made to have a connection 
with, and a reference to, this deliberate design The accusations were sent to 
each of the prisoners, who were required to reply to them -mthin five days. 


The first step was to demur against the tribunal which was to try them, 
since,’ by the privilege of their order, they, as knights of the Golden Fleere, 
were amenabfe only to the king himself, the grand master. But this 
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demurrer was overruled, and they were required to produce their witnesses, 
in default of winch they were to bo proceeded against vn contumaciam 
Egmont had satisfactorily answered to oighty-two counts, while Count 
Horn had refuted the charges against him, article by article. The accusation 
and the defence are still extant; on that defence every impartial tribunal 
would have acquitted them both 


Egmont’s wife, by birth a duchess of Bavaria, succeeded in obtaining the 
intercessions of almost every German couit m behalf of her husband. Alva 
rejected them, with a declaration that they had no force in such a case as the 
present. On the 1st of June, 1568, the council of Twelve declared them 
guilty, and on the 4th of that month sentence of death was pronounced 
against them 


The execution of twenty-five noble Netherlanders, who were beheaded in 
three successive days, in the market-place at Brussels, was the terrible 
prelude. 


revolt at once attacks Jehoram and Ahaziah, who are visiting him, and slays 
them both. 


843 Jehu. Roots out Baal worship by fire and sword. The house of Omri is 
entirely exterminated. Comes to terms and pays tribute to Shalmaneser II, to 
protect his kingdom from Syria. 


815 Jehoahaz, Jehu’s son, succeeds him. Ben-Hadad III of Damascus 
besieges Samaria, but withdraws on approach of Assyrian army. 


802 Jehoash. Defeats Syrians and recovers lost cities. Israel delivered from 
the Syrian yoke. Death of Elisha. Defeat and 


The duke had reason to hasten the execution of the sentence. Count Louis 
of Nassau had given battle to the count of Arenberg, near the monastery of 
Heiligerlee m Groningen, and had the good fortune to defeat him. 
Immediately after his victory, he had advanced against Groningen, and laid 
siege to it. The success of his arms had raised the courage of his faction, 
and the prince of Orange, his brother, was close at hand with an army to 
support him. 


On the day after the sentence was passed, the two counts were brought, 
mider an escort of three thousand Spaniards, from Ghent to Brussels. Dur- 
ing the night between the 4th and 5th of June the sentences were brought to 
the prisoners, after they had already gone to rest. Egmont called for pen and 
ink, and wrote two letters, one to his wife, the other to the king; the latter 
was as follows: 


SmE . I hare learned, this evening, the sentence which your majesty has 
been pleased to pronounce upon me Although I have never had a thought, 
and believe myself never to have done a deed which could tend to the 
prejudice of your majesty’s person or service, or to the detriment of our true 
ancient and Catholic religion, nevertheless 1 take patience to bear that 
which It has pleased the good God to send. If, during these troubles in the 
Netherlands, I have done or permitted aught which had a different 
appearance, it has been with the true and good intent to servo God and your 
majesty, and the necessity of the tunes. Therefore, I pray your majesty to 
forgive me, and to have composbion on my poor wife, my children, and my 
servants , having regard to my past services In which hope I now commend 
myself to the mercy of God. 


From Brussels, 
Heady to die, this 5th June, 1568 
I our majesty’s i ery humble and loyal vassal and servant, 


Lamobal d’Egmokt. 


The family of the count was subsequently reinstated in all his property, 
fiefs, and rights, which, by virtue of the sentence, had escheated to the royal 
treasury. 


Egmont paced the scaffold with noble dignity, and lamented that it had not 
been permitted him to die a more honourable death for his kmg and his 
country. Up to the last he seemed unable to persuade himself that the kin g 
was m earnest, and that his severity would be carried any further than the 
mere terror of execution. He then clenched his teeth, threw off his mantle 
Md robe, knelt upon the cushion and prepared hunself for the last prayer. 
He drew a silk cap over his eyes, and awaited the stroke. Over the corpse 
the streammg blood a black cloth was immediately thrown. 


An Brussels thronged aroimd the scaffold, and the fatal blow seemed to lall 
on every heart. Loud sobs alone broke the appalling silence. The 
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duke himself, who watched the execution from a window of the town- 
house, wiped his eyes as his victim died * 


Shortly afterwards, Count Horn advanced on the scaffold. Of a more violent 
temperament than his friend, he burst forth in bitter reproaches against the 
king, and the bishop with difficulty prevailed upon him to make a better use 
of his last moments than to abuse them m imprecations on his enemies. At 
last, however, he became more collected, and made his confession to the 
bishop, which at first he was disposed to refuse. He mounted the scaffold 
with the same attendants as his friend. In passing, he saluted many of his 


acquaintances; his hands were, like Egmont’s, free. When he hM ascended, 
he cast his eyes upon the corpse which lay under the doth, and asked one of 
the bystanders if it was the body of his friend. On being answered in the 
affirmative, he said some words m Spanish, threw his cloak from him, and 
kndt upon the cushion. All shrieks aloud as he received the fatal blow. 


The heads of both were fixed upon poles which were set upon the scaffold, 
where they remained until past three in the afternoon, when they were tabnn 
down, and, with the two bodies, placed in leaden coffins and deposited in a 
vault. In spite of the number of spies and executioners who surrounded the 
scaffold, the citizens of Brussels would not be prevented from dipping their 
handkerchiefs in the streaming blood, and canning home with them these 
precious memorials.*? 


Egmont is a great historical figure, but he was certainty not a great maa. His 
execution remains an enduring monument not only of Philip’s cruelty and 
perfidy but of his duhiess. The kmg had everything to hope from Egmont 
and nothing to fear. Granvella knew the man well, and, almost to the iMt, 
could not wlieve in the possibility of so unparalleled a blunder as that which 
was to make a victim, a martyr, and a popular idol of a personage brave 
indeed, but incredibly vacillatmg and inordinately vain, who, by a little 
management, might have been converted into a most useful instrument for- 
the royal purposes. 


He had no sympathy with the people, but he loved, as a grand seignior, to 
be looked up to and admired by a gaping crowd. He was an unwavering: 
Catholic, held sectaries in utter loathing, and, after the image-breaking, 
took. a positive pleasure in hanging ministers, together with then 
congregations, and in pressing the besieged Christians of Valenciennes to 
extremities. Upon; more t.ba n one occasion he pronounced his unequivocal 
approval of the infamous edicts, and he exerted himself at times to enforce 
them within his province. The transitory impression made upon his mind by 
the lofty nature of Orange was easily effaced in Spain by court flattery and 
by royal bribes. Upon the departure of Orange, Egmont was only too ea/er 
to be employed by Philip in any work which the monarch could find for 
hmi to do. Yet this was the man whom Philip chose, through the 


executioner’s sword, to convert mto a popular idol, and whom Poetry has 
loved to contemplate as a romantic champion of freedom. 


As for Horn, he was a person of mediocre abilities and thoroughly 


l Even Bentivoglio* becomes softened in relating the pathetic scene “I 
hear,” vnote Monllon to Granvella (Jnne 7th, 1668), “that his excellency 
shed tears as big as pease dnr‘ the execution.” {Atjeeti dea larmes avssi 
grosses guepoix ) — van Gkonn PBiNSTBatsat/ ehtves. The prebendary 
goes on to say that “ he had caused the story of the duke’s tenderness to be 
tnuupeted in many places ” (a faict sonner oil tl luy a semblS convenir, gtna 
mvUorvm cmimi exacerbeti) Morillon also quotes Alva as having had the 
effrontery to say that he desired a mitigation of the punishment, but that the 
king had answered ‘that he forgive offences avainst himself, but the crimes 
committed against God were unpardonable. 
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commonplace character. His high rank and his tragic fate are all which 
make him interesting. The most interesting features in his character are his 
generosity toward his absent brother and the manliness with which, as 
Montigny’s representative at Tournay, he chose rather to confront the anger 
of the government, and to incur the deadly revenge of Philip, than make 
himself the executioner of the harmless Christians in Tournay. In this 
regard, his conduct IS vastly more entitled to our respect than that of 
Egraont, and he was certainly more deserving of reverence from the people, 
even though deserted by all men while living, and left headless and solitary 
in his coffin at St. Gudule. The hatred for Alva, which sprang from the 
graves of these illustrious victims, waxed daily more intense.^* 


THE FIHST CAiXPAIGN (1568) 


Everything seemed now ripe, both at home and abroad, to favour the 
enterprise on which the prince of Orange was determined to risk his fortune 


and his life. But his principal resources were to be found in his genius and 
courage, and in the heroic devotion partaken by his whole family in the 
cause of their country. His brother, Count John, advanced him a 
considerable sum of money, the Flemings and Hollanders, in England and 
elsewhere, subscribed largely; the prince himself, after raising loans in 
every possible way on his pr^ate means, sold his jewels, his plate, and even 
the furniture of his houses, and threw the amoimt into the common fund. 


The queen of England, the French Huguenots, and the Protestant princes of 
Germany all lent him their aid in money or in men; and he opened his mfirst 
campaign with great advantage. He formed his army into four several corps, 
intending to enter the country on as many different points, and by a sucmen 
irruption on that most vulnerable to rouse at once the hopes and the co- 
operation of the people His brothers Louis and Adolphus, at the head of one 
of these divisions, had already penetrated mto Friesland, and there 
commenced the contest. The count of Arenberg, governor of this province, 
assisted by the Spanish troops under Gonsalvo de Braccamonte, had quickly 
opposed the invaders. They had met on the 23d of May near the abbey of 
Heiligerlee, which gave its name to the battle; and after a short contest the 
royalists were defeated with great loss. The count of Arenberg and 
Adolphus of Nassau encountered in single combat, and fell by each other’s 
hands.* The victory was dearly purchased by the loss of this gallant prince, 
the first of his illustrious family 


Alva unmediately hastened to the scene of this first action, and soon forced 
Count Louis to another at a place called Jemmingen, near the town of 
Embden, on the 21st of July. Their forces were nearly equal — about 
fourteen thousand at eithei side but all the advantage of discipline and skill 
was in favour of Alva, and the consequence was the total rout of the patriots 
with a considerable loss in killed and the whole of the cannon and baggage. 
The entire province of Friesland was thus again reduced to obedience, and 
Alva hastened back to Brabant to make head against the prince of Orange. 
The latter had now under his command an army of twenty-eight thousand 
men — an imposmg force in point of numbers, being double that which his 
rival was able to muster He soon made himself master of the towns of 
Tongres and St. Trond, and the whole province of LiSge was in his power. 
He advanced boldly against Alva, and for several months did all that 


[‘ This IS Strada’s a account, but others differ so much that it is possible 
only to say that both men died in the battle | 
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manoeuvring could do to force him to a battle. But the wily veteran Iqj/ 
trade too well, he felt sure that in tune the prince’s force would’rae for 
want of pay and supplies, and he managed his resources so ably that with 
little risk and scarcely any loss he finally succeeded in his object. In tiie 
m?)nth of October the prince found himself forced to disband bus large but 
‘ inidisciplined force and he retired into France to recruit his funds an& 
consider on the best measures for some future enterpj‘. 


The insolent triumph of Alva knew no bounds“ “he rest of the year was 
consumed in new executions. The hotel Kuilenburg, the early cradle of 
Brederode’s confederacy, was rased to the ground, and a pillar\erected on 
the spot commemorative of the deed, while Alva, resolved to erect a 
monument of his success as well as of his hate, had his own statue in brass, 
formal of the cannons taken at Jemmmegen, set up in the citadel of Antwejp, 
various symbols of power and an inscription of inflated pride.“ ” ^ 


OPPRESSIVK TAXATION, THE AMNESTY 


The maintenance of the army required from two to four million florins 
(over a million guineas), and it was the royal treasury that had to pay thd 
costs. Philip, deceived by the popular attitude or overwhelmed by the 
enormity of the burden imposed upon him, enjoined his general to seek In 
Belmum the needed resources. A plan of taxation was even drawn up in 
Madrid,* and sent to the governor, wdth orders to put it into imm ediate 
execution. It confined itself to two measures, which were to be general: 
first, the immediate levy of a duty amoimting to the hundredth part of the 
value of all property, real and personal; and for the future a fixed t/of one 
twentieth on the sale of all real estate and one tenth on the sale o/Il 
merchandise and personal property. These were the taxes known as the’ 
hundredth, twentieth, and tenth pennies. 


The duke of Alva called a general assembly of the states-general at 
Brussels, in March, 1569, and himself proposed the imposition of these 
taxes; but immediately lively protests came from all quarters. It was evident 
that a tax of a tenth on all sales would deal a mortal blow to commerce, and 
conse-i/\>,quently to the general prosperity of the country, already 
compromised by ‘*emtemal troubles and by the commotions agitating the 
rest of Europe. The ‘’king’s partisans were the first to try to turn the 
governor from a measure ’ as imprudent as it was impracticable and Vighus 
above all distinguished himself by his frankness. He succeeded in 
convmcing the duke, who contented himself with a subsidy of two millions, 
to which the assembly consented. But the king and his council were far 
from satisfied with this transaction, which, far from furnishing the means to 
pay debts already contracted, was not even sufficient to guarantee the 
mamtenance of the troops in the future. 


Philip had moreover some reason to accuse his general, the latter having 
shown on this occasion no disposition to follow the course prescribed for 
him. The monarch had sent with the scheme of taxation a proclamation of 


[‘ He melted Ins last plate to satisfy Ins clamorous German mercenaries , 
then, with twelve hundred men, he joined the Huguenots in Gascony and 
fought under the duke of Zwei-hrhcken [or Deux Fonts] The campaign 


there was niso a failure. The emperor was reconciled with Philip, and even 
Queen Elizabeth of England for the present wished him well. | 


P Motley,** however, states that this plan of taxation was due entirely to the 
duke of Alva and hiat the authorities at Madrid had nothing to do with it ] 


[° Bloki also points out that a cherished scheme of Alva’s was the unifymg 
of all the provinces under one ruler with one capital and one law This meant 
a sacrifice of dearly bought”, and ancient municipal, religious, and 
individual privile^s that aroused ferocious protest The’|’ experiment, 
however, failed even of trial, on account of new complications. ] 
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anmesty ‘whicli Avas to reassure tbe minds of the people at the very 
moment mwhen they were to be called on to make new sacrifices. But the 
dulce of Alva thought this amnesty premature He withheld its publication; 
and mwhen it ewas finally proclaimed the following year (1570), it 
contained so many restrictions that the tardy and incomplete pardon made 
no favourable impression. 


The situation, daily becommg more difficult, was further complicated by an 
open rupture with England, which dealt a fatal blow to the prosperity of 
Antwerp and Bruges Elizabeth, who had succeeded Mary, had long shown 
herself hostile to Philip. She made the duke of Alva feel her ill-will by the 
retention of 800,000 gulden sent him by a ship that had put into Plymouth 
(1568). Elizabeth had appropriated this sum, charging herself, however, 
with its repayment to the Italian merchants from whom the king had 
borrowed it But the duke, mwho was awaiting this money in order to pay his 
troops, had been furious and had seized the property and ships of the 
English in Belgian ports. Whereupon the queen had retaliated and, not 
content with forbiddmg all trade with the Low Countries, offered asylum to 
the privateers which the discontented faction began to fit out and which 
caused some serious losses to commerce. 


Thus came into existence the Beggars of the Sea — a band of bold, 
adventurous men, whose leaders were the emigrant nobles, the rest sailors 
from the coast. The success of their first attempts at piracy excited fresh 
clamours against the government in Belgium, and later deeds of a less 
doubtful character were to efface these obscure beginnings and to assign to 
their names a very different place m history. 


While unrest and discontent thus increased around the Spanish governor, 
William of Nassau preserved a threatening attitude. This prince and his 
brother Louis were equally allied with Lutheran princes of Germany and 
with the leaders of the Calvinist party m France. They had even fought for 
the cause of the latter; for in spite of their exile they took part in all the 
great Protestant enterprises, identifying their cause with that of the cult they 
professed and seeking, in each European commotion, in some way to 
advance their own interests. Their hopes revived when the celebrated 
Cohgny and the Huguenots came to an imderstanding with King Charles IX 
(1570). A plan was then formed to lead into the Belgian provinces a number 
of those old bands which for years had been fighting in France. Cohgny and 
his brothers-at-arms were to enter Hainault with their French soldiers, while 
the prince of Orange at the head of a German army penetrated into Limburg 
and Brabant. Charles IX gave his consent to this project; the old-time 
jealousy against Spain made him desire the abasement and humiliation of 
Philip. 


The duke of Alva saw the storm approaching. Pressed by the need of money 
and by the orders from the court, he made fresh attempts to obtain the 
consent of the states to the taxes the king wished to establish, but the 
r^istance was the same as in former years. Thereupon he took it upon 
himself to direct without their consent the collection of the tenth and 
twentieth penny, violating thus all the righte of the provinces, but imputing 
the bold step to stern necessity. He consented, however, that a deputation 
should be sent to the king — in protest. Philip received the deputies mwith 
the greatest demonstrations of good will. It is related that he first tried to 
make them accept the tax as a war contribution; but, finally yielding to their 
mmonstrarices, he agreed to its provisional suspension.* 


One of those frightful inundations to which the northern proidnces were BO 
constantly exposed occurred in 1572, carrying awav the dikes, and 
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destroying lives and property to a considerable amount. In Friesland alone 
twenty thousand men were victuns to this calamity. But no .suffering could 
affect the inflexible sternness of the duke of Alva; and to such excess did he 
carry his persecution that Philip himself began to be discontented, and 
thought his representative was overstepping the bounds of delegated 
tyranny. He even reproached him sharply in some of his despatches The 
governor ° replied in the same stram, and such was the effect of this 
correspondence that Phdip resolved to remove him from his command. But 
the king’s marriage with Anne of Austria, daughter of the emperor M 
aximilian II, ^ obliged him to defer his intentions for a while, and he at 
length named John - de la Cerda, duke of Medma-Celi, as Alva’s successor. 
Upwards of a year;’ „ however, elapsed before this new governor was 
finally appointed; and he|fc made his appearance on the coast of Flanders 
with a considerable fleet, onf’S the 11th of May, 1572. He was afforded on 
this very day a specimen of the sort of people he came to contend with; for 
his fleet was suddenly attacked by that of the patriots, and many of his 
vessels were burned and taken before his eyes, with their rich cargoes and 
considerable treasures intended for ^ ” service of the state.* 


The duke of Medina-Celi proceeded rapidly to Brussels, where he was 
ceremoniously received by Alva, who however refused to resign the eovei 
nfew ment, under the pretext that the term of his appointment had not 
expirdl^ and that he was resolved first to completely suppress all s 3 


HEBEEW HISTORY IN OUTLINE 


Declares war upon Israel and is badly defeated. Assassinated at Lachish in a 
conspiracy. 


778 Azariah (Uzziah). Builds harbour of Elath. Era of commercial 
prosperity. Kingdom made secure against the Philistines. Uzziah dies a 
leper. 


740 Jotham, his son, becomes king, after a short regency. 


736 Ahaz, a man of weak character, succeeds his father. In spit6 of the 
prophet Isaiah’s warn-ings, calls upon Tiglathpileser II to help resist Pekah 
and Rezin. Religion is in a state of corrupt decay. Prophecies of Isaiah and 
Micah. Isaiah preaches against the consequences of the Assyrian alliance to 
the nation and religion of Judah, and advises a policy of quietness; Micah 
against the condition of the poor. 


727 Hezekiah. Carries out moderate religious reforms in early years of 
reign. The religion centralised at Jerusalem. Many administrative 
improvements in the kingdom. 


capture of Amaziah at Beth-shemesh. Enters Jerusalem. 


782 Jeroboam II, his son, succeeds. Recovers all of lost territory from Syria, 
reduced to impotency by Assyria, and Israel extends once more from ” the 
entering in of Hamath unto the sea of the Arabah.” An era of peace and 
prosperity begins, although the attitude of Assyria is threatening. 


miptoms of revdl]t in the northern provinces. He succeeded m effectually 
disgusting La Cerda, who demanded and obtained his own recall to Spain 
Alva, left once naore in undisputed possession of his power, turned it with 
increased vigour mt&t’ new channels of oppression. He was soon agam 
employed in efforts to off// the levying of his favourite taxes; and such 
was the resolution of the/tra\dfe men of Brussels that, sooner than submit, 
they almost universally their shops altogether. Alva, funous at this measure, 
caused sixty of ™.ti®’- citizens to be seized, and ordered them to be hanged 
opposite their own,’- doors. The gibbets were actually erected, when, on the 
very day fixed for the executions, he received despatches that wholly 
disconcerted him, and , stopped their completion.”’ ‘ / 


.In the night arrived the intelligence that the town of Briel had been- 
captured. The duke, feeling the full gravity of the situation, postponed the 
chastisement which he had thus secretly planned to a more convenient sen, 
in order, without an instant’s hesitation, to avert the consequences of this 
new movement on the part of the rebels. 


THE SEA BEGGARS TAKE BRIEL 


Allusion has been made to those foimidable partisans of the patriot cause, 
the marine outlaws. Cheated of half their birthright by nature, and now 
driven forth from their narrow isthmus by tyranny, the exiled Hollanders 
took to the ocean. Its boundless fields, long arable to their industry, became 
more fruitful than ever now that oppression was transformmg a peaceful 
seafaring people into a nation of corsairs. 


The beggars of the sea asked their alms through the mouths of thW’- 


[* It mwas the richest booty which the insurgents had yet acquired by sea or 
land. The fleet was laden with spices, money, jewelry, and the richest 
merchandise. Five hundred thousand crowns of gold were taken, and it was 
calculated that the plunder altogether would suffice to maintain the war for 
two years at least One thousand Spamsli soldiers and a g<K{d amount of 
ammunition were also captured. — Motley. “*1 
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cannon. Unfortunately, they but too often made their demands upon both 
friend and foe. Every ruined merchant, every banished lord, every reckless 
mariner, who was willing to lay the commercial world under contribution to 
repair his damaged fortunes, could, without much difficulty, be supplied 
with a vessel and crew at some northern port, under colour of cruising 
against the viceroy’s government. Nor was the ostensible motive simply a 
pretext To make war upon Alva was the leading object of all these 
freebooters, and they were usually furnished b}”^ the prince of Orange, in 
his capacity of sovereign, with letters of marque for that purpose. The 
prince, indeed, did his utmost to control and direct an evil which had 
inevitably grown out of the horrors of the time. His admiral, William de la 
Marck, was, however, incapable of comprehending the lofty purposes of his 
superior. A wild, sanguinary, licentious noble, wearing his hair and beard 
unshorn, according to ancient Batavian custom, until the death of his 
relative Egmont should have been expiated, a worthy descendant of the 
Wild Boar of Ardennes, this hirsute and savage corsair seemed an 
embodiment of vengeance. He had sworn to wreak upon Alva and upon 
popery the deep revenge owed to them by the Netherland nobility, and in 
the cruelties afterwards practised by him upon monks and priests, the Blood 
Coxmcil learned that their example had made at least one ripe scholar 
among the rebels. He was lying at this epoch with his fleet on the southern 
coast of England, from which advanta/ous position he was now to be 
ejected in a Summary manner. 


The negotiations between the duke of Alva and Queen Elizabeth had now 
assumed an amicable tone, and were fast ripening to an adjustment It was 
urged that the continued countenance afforded by the English people to the 
Netherland cruisers must inevitably lead to a war with Philip. In the latter 
days of March, 1572, therefore, a sentence of virtual excommunication was 
pronounced against De la Marck and his rovers. A peremptory order of 
Elizabeth forbade any of her subjects to supply them with meat, bread, or 
beer. The command being stnctly complied with, their further stay was 


rendered impossible. Twenty-four vessels accordingly set sail from Dover 
in the very last days of March. Being almost in a state of starvation, these 
adventurers determined to make a sudden foray upon the coasts of North 
Holland On Palm Sunday thejr captured two Spanish merchantmen. Soon 
afterwards, however, the wind becoming contrary, they abandoned their 
original intention, dropped down towarcb Zealand, and entered the broad 
mouth of the river Maas. 


Among the ships was that of William of Blois, seigneur of Treslong. This 
adventurous noble, whose brother had been executed by the duke of Alva in 
1568, had himself fought by the side of Count Louis at Jemmingen, and, 
although covered with wounds, had been one of the few who escaped alive 
from the horrible carnage. During the mtervening period he had become 
one of the most famous‘ rebels on the ocean, and he had always been well 
known in Briel, where his father had been governor for the king, Treslong, 
who was really the hero of this memorable adventure, persuaded De la 
Marck to send a message to the city of Briel, demanding its surrender. This 
was a bold summons to be made by a handful of men. 


“Ae city of Briel (or Brill) was not populous but it was well walled and 
fortified. It was, moreover, a most commodious port. “The whole rebel force 
was divided into two parties, one of which under Treslong made an attack 
upon the southern gate. Treslong, after a short struggle, succeeded in 
fOTcing his entrance. De la Marck and his men made a bonfire at the 
northern gate, and then battered down the half-burned portal with the end 
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of an old mast. Thus rudely and rapidly did the Netherland patriots conduct 
their first successful siege. The two parties, not more perhaps thpri two 
hundred and fifty men in all, met before sunset in the centre of the city, and 
the foundation of the Dutch Republic was laid. The weary spirit of freedom, 
so long a fugitive over earth and sea, had at last found a resting place, 
which rude and even ribald hands had prepared. 


The panic created by the first appearance of the fleet had been so extensive 
that hardly fifty citizens had remained in the town. The rest had all escaped, 
with as much property as they could carry away. The admiral, in the name 
of the prince of Orange, as lawful stadholder of Philip, took formal 
possession of an almost deserted city. No indignity was offered to the 
inhabitants of either sex, but as soon as the conquerors were fairly 
established in the best houses of the place, the inclmation to plunder the 
churches’ could no longer be restrained. “Ilie altars and images were all 
destroyed, the rich furniture and gorgeous vestments appropriated to private 
use. Adam van Haren appeared on his vessel’s deck attiied in a magnificent 
high mass chasuble. Treslong thenceforth used no drinking cups in his cabin 
save the golden chalices of the sacrament. Unfortunately, their hatred to 
popery was not confined to such demonstrations. Thirteen unfortunate 
monies and priests, who had been unable to affect their escape, were 
arrested and thrown into prison, from whence they were taken a few days 
later, by order of the ferocious admiral, and executed imder circumstances 
of gi’eat barbarity. 


The news of this important exploit spread with great rapidity. Alva, 
surprised at the very moment of venting his rage on the butchers and 
grocers of Brussels, deferred this savage design in order to deal with the 
new difficulty. He had certainly not expected such a result from the ready 
compliance ot Queen Elizabeth with his request. The pimsters of Brussels 
were sure not’ to let such an opportunity escape them, for the name of the 
captured town was susceptible oi a quibble, and the event had taken place 
upon All Fools’ Day. 


On April Fool’s Day, 


Doke Alva’s spectacles were stolen away 


became a popular couplet. The word “spectacles,” in Flemidi, as well as the 
name of the suddenly surprised city, being Brill, this allusion to the duke’s 
loss and implied purblmdness was not destitute of ingenuity. 


The duke, however, lost not an instant in attemptmg to repair the disaster. ‘ 
Count Bossu, who had acted as stadholder of Holland and Zealand under 
Alva’s authority, since the prince of Orange had resigned that office, was 
ordered at once to recover the conquered seaport, if possible. The patriots, 
being very few in number, were at first afraid to venture outside the gates to 
attack the much superior force of their invaders. A carpenter, however, 
dashed into the water with his axe in his hand, and sw’immmg to the 
Niewland sluice hacked it open with a few vigorous strokes. The sea poured 
in at once, making the approach to the city upon the north side impossible. 
Bossu then led his Spaniards along the Niewland dike to the southern gate, 
where they were received with a warm discharge of artillery, which 
completdy staggered them. Meantime, “Treslong and Robol had, m the most 
daring manner, rowed out to the ships which had brought the enemy to the 
isUtnd, cut some adrift, and set others on fire. The Spaniards at the southern 
Aate caught sight of their blazing vessels, saw the sea rapidly rising over the 
dik^s became panic-struck at being thus enclosed between fire and water, 
and dashed off in precipitate retreat along the slippery causeway and 
through Ihe slimy-i 
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and turbid waters, which were fast threatening to overwhelm them ‘ Many 
were drowned or smothered m their flight, but the greater portion of the 
force effected their escape in the vessels which still remained within reach. 
This danger averted. Admiral de la Marck summoned aU the inhabitants, a 
large number of whom had returned to the town after the capture had been 
fairly established, and required them, as well as all the population of the 
island, to take an oath of allegiance to the prince of Orange as stadholder 
for his majesty. 


THE REVOLT OF THE TOW’NS 


The example thus set by Briel and later by Flushing was rapidly followed. 
The first half of the year 1572 was distinguished by a series of triumphs 
rendered still more remarkable by the reverses which followed at its close. 
Of a sudden, almost as it were by accident, a small but important seaport, 
the object for which the prince had so long been hoping, was secured. 
Instantly afterwards, half the island of Walcheren renounced the yoke of 
AlVa. Next, Enkhuizen, the key to the Zuyder Zee, the principal arsenal and 
one of the first commercial cities in the Netherlands, rose against the 
Spanish admiral, and hung out the banner of Orange on its ramparts. The 
revolution effected here was purely the work of the people — of the 
mariners and burghers of the city By the same spontaneous movement, 
nearly all the important cities of Holland and Zealand raised the standard of 
him in whom they recognised their deliverer. The revolution was 
accomplished under nearly similar circumstances eveiywhere. With one 
fierce bound of enthusiasm the nation shook off its chain. 


Nor was it m Holland and Zealand alone that the beacon fires of freedom 
were lighted City after city in Gelderland, Overyssel, and the see of 
Utrecht; all the important towns of Friesland, some sooner, some later, some 
without a struggle, some after a short siege, some with resistance by the 
functionaries of government, some by amicable compromise — accepted 
the garrisons of the prmce, and formally recognised his authority. Out of the 
chaos which a long and preternatural tyranny had produced, the first 
struggling elements of a new and a better world began to appear. It were 
superfluous to narrate the details which marked the sudden restoration of 
liberty in these various groups of cities. Traits of generosity marked the 
change of government in some, circumstances of ferocity disfigured the 
revolution in others. The combats were perpetual and sanguinary, the 
prisoners on both sides mstantly executed On more than one occasion, men 
were seen assisting to hang with their own hands and in cold blood their 
own brothers, who had been taken prisoners in the enemy’s ranks When the 
captives were too many to be hanged, they were tied back to back, two and 
two, and thus hurled into the sea. The islanders found a fierce pleasure in 
these acts of cruelty. A Spaniard had ceased to be human in their eyes. On 
one occasion, a surgeon at Veer cut the heart from a Spanish prisoner, nailed 


it on a vessel’s prow, and invited the townsmen to come and fasten their 
teeth in it, which many did with savage satisfaction. In other parts of the 
country the revolution was, on the whole, accomplished with comparative 
calmness. Even traits of generosity were not uncommon. 


A new board of magistrates had been chosen in all the redeemed cities, by 
popular election. They were required to take an oath of fidelity to the king 
of Spain, and to the prince of Orange as his stadholder; to promise 


IT ioor slop, door d%k en d/wn” are the homely but vigorous expressions of 
the 
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resistance to the duke of Alva, the tenth penny, and the Inquisition; “to 
support every man’s freedom and the welfare of the country — to protect 
widows, orphans, and miserable persons, and to maintain justice and truth.” 


Diedrich Sonoy arrived on the 2nd of June at Enkhuizen. He was provided 
by the prince with a commission, appointing him lieutenant-governor of 
North Holland or Waterland. Thus, to combat the authority of Alva, was set 
up the authority of the king.* The stadholderate over Holland and Zealand 
to which the prince had been appointed, m 1559, he now reassumed. Upon 
this fiction reposed the whole provisional polity of the revolted 
Netherlands. 


The written instructions given by the prince to his lieutenant Sonoy were to 
“see that the word of God was preached, without, however, suffering any 
hinderance to the Roman Chm’ch in the exercise of its religion; to restore 
fugitives and the banished for conscience’ sake, and to require of all 
magistrates and officers of guilds and brotherhoods an oath of fidelity.” ‘fiie 
prince likewise prescribed the fomi of that oath, repeating therein, to his 
eternal honour, the same strict prohibition of intolerance. “ Likewise,” said 
the formula, “shall those of ‘the religion’ offer no let or hinderance to the 
Roman chuiches ” 


The prince was still in Germany, engaged m raising troops and providing 
funds. He directed, however, the affans of the insurgent provinces m their 
minutest details, by virtue of the dictatonship inevitably forced upon him 
both by circumstances and by the people. In the meantime, Louis of Nassau, 
the Bayard of the Netherlands, performed a most unexpected and brilliant 
exploit. He had been long in France, negotiating with the leaders of the 
Hu^enots, and, more secretly, with the court He was supposed by all the , 
woild to be still in that kingdom, when the startling intelligence arrived 
that,, he had surprised and captured the important city of Mons, the capital 
of Hamault. 


THE STATES-GENEBAL AT DOKT (1572) 


Meantime, the duke, who was literally “without a single real” was forced at 
last to smother his pride in the matter of the tenth penny. On the 24th of 
June he summoned the states of Holland to assemble on the 15th of the 
ensuing month. In the missive issued for this purpose he formally agreed to 
abolish the whole tax, on condition that the states-general of the 
Netherlands would furnish him with a yearly supply of two millions of 
florins. 


The states of Holland met, indeed, on the appointed day of July, but they 
assembled not in obedience to Alva but in consequence of a summons from 
William of Orange. The prince liad again assembled an army in Germany, 
consisting of fifteen thousand foot and seven thousand horse, besides a 
number of Netherlanders, mostly Walloons, amounting to nearly three 


thousand more. Before taking the field, however, it was necessary that he 
should guarantee at least three months’ pay to his troops. This he could no 
longer do, except by giving bonds endorsed by certain cities of Holland as 
his securities. He had accordingly addressed letters in his own name to all 
the principal cities, fervently adjuring them to remember, at last, what “ was 
due to him, to the fatherland, and to their own character. 


“Let not a sum of gold,” said he, in one of these letters, “be so dear to you, 
that for its sake you will sacrifice your lives, your wives, your cMdren, and 
all your descendants, to the latest generations; that you will bring sin 


[1 With this attitude of loyalty to a soTereign and resistance to his ministers, 
shonld he , compared the similar hegmnini’s of the French and American 
BeTolatioils.1 
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and shame upon yourselves, and destruction upon us who have so heaxtily 
striven to assist you. Think what scorn you will incur from foreign nations, 
what a crime you will commit against the Lord God, what a bloody yoke 
you will impose forever upon yourselves and your children, if you now seek 
for subterfuges; if you now prevent us from taking the field with the troops 
which we have enlisted. On the other hand, what inexpressible benefits you 
will confer on your country, if you now help us to rescue that fatherland 
from the power of Spanish vultures and wolves.” 


This and similar missives, circulated throughout the province of Holland, 
produced a deep impression. In accordance with his suggestions, the 
deputies from the nobility and from twelve cities of that province assembled 
on the 15th of July, at Dort. Strictly speaking, the states or government of 
Holland, the body which represented the whole people, consisted of the 
nobles and six great cities. On this occasion, however, Amsterdam, being 
still in the power of the king, could send no deputies; while, on the other 
Hand, all the small towns were invited to send up their representatives to 


the congress. Eight accepted the proposal; the rest declined to appoint 
delegates, partly from motives of economy, partly from timidity. 


These states were the legitimate representatives of the people, but they had 
no legidative powers The people had never pretended to sovereimty, nor did 
they claim it now. The source from which the government of the 
Netherlands was supposed to proceed was still the divine mandate. The 
prince represented the royal authority, the nobles represented both 
themselves and the people of the open country, while the twelve cities 
represented the whole body of burghers. Together, they were supposed to 
embody all authority, both divme and human, which a congress could 
exercise. Thus the whole movement was directed against Alva and agamst 
Count Bossu, appointed stadholder by Alva in the place of Orange. Philip’s 
name was destmed to figure for a long time at the head of documents by 
which moneys were raised, troops levied, and taxes collected, all to be used 
in deadly war against himself. 


The states were convened on the 15th of July, when Paul Buys, pensionary 
of Leyden, the tried and confidential friend of Orange, was elected advocate 
of Holland. The convention was then adjourned tdl the 18th, when Sainte- 
Aldegonde made his appearance, with full powers to act provisionally in 
behalf of his highness. The impassioned eloquence of Sainte-Aldegonde 
produced a profound impression. The men who had obstinately refused the 
demands of Alva now unanimously resolved to pour forth their gold and 
their blood at the call of Orange “Truly,” wrote the duke, a little later, “ it 
almost drives me mad to see the difficulty with which your majesty’s 
supplies are furnished, and the liberality with which the people place their 
lives and fortunes at the disposal of this rebel ” It seemed strange to the 
loyal governor that men should support their liberator with greater alacrity 
than that with which they served their destroyer’ All seemed determined, 
rather than pay the tenth to Alva, to pay the whole to the prince. 


The states, fimthermore, by unanimous resolution, declared that they 
recognised the prince as the king’s lawful stadholder over Holland, Zealand, 
Friesland, and Utrecht, and that they would use their influence with the 
other proymces to procure his appointment as protector of all the 
Netherlands during the king’s absence. His highness was requested to 


Prophecies of Amos and Hosea. They denounce the corruption and 
heathenism of the people, and predict the fall of the kingdom. 


741 Zechariah, king of Israel. 
740 Shallum, a conspirator, murders the king and takes the throne. 


738 Menahem, a soldier, kills and replaces Shallum. Levies an immense tax 
to purchase Tiglathpileser IIl’s support to his claim on the throne. 


737 Pekahiah, his son, succeeds. 


736 Pekah, an officer at the head of a military plot, slays the king and seizes 
the throne. Allies himself with Rezin of Damascus to attack Judah. 


734 Hoshea, supported by Tiglathpileser, slays Pekah, and becomes an 
Assyrian vassal. 


725 Hoshea, on Shabak’s advice, withholds tribute from Shalmaneser IV, 
who at once lays siege to Samaria. 


722 Capture of Samaria by Shalmaneser’s successor Sargon II. The 
population is deported beyond the Euphrates, and replaced by Assyrio- 
Babylonian settlers. Absorption of the northern kingdom by Assyria. 


40 THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 


Growing strength, in spite of Isaiah’s warning of the anti-Assyrian party 
until finally 


702 Hezekiah withholds tribute from Assyria; his example is followed by 
other vassal states of Palestine. 


701 Sennacherib invades Palestine. Battle of Eltekeh (Altaku). Tirhaga of 
Egypt comes to Hezekiah’s assistance. The Assyrians, disabled by great 


appoint an admiral, on whom, with certain deputies from the water-cities, 
the conduct of the maritime war should devolve With regard to religion, it 
was firmly established that the public exercises of divine worship should be 
permitted 
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not only to the Reformed Church but to the Roman Catholic — the clergy 
of both being protected from all molestation. 


After these proceedings, Count de la March made his appearance before the 
assembly. His commission from Orange was read to the deputies, and by 
them ratified. The prince, in that document, authorised his “ dear cousin ” to 
enlist troops, to accept the fealty of cities, to furnish them with garrisons, to 
re-establish all the local law’s, municipal rights, and ancient privileges 
which had been suppressed. 


FIRST SUCCESSES 


Meanwhile the war had opened vigorously in Hainault. Louis of Nassau had 
no sooner foimd himself in possession of Mons than he had despatched 
Genlis to France for those reinforcements which had been promised by 
royal lips. On the other hand, [Alva’s son] Don Frederick held the city 
closely beleaguered; sharp combats before the walls were of almost daily 
occurrence. 


On the 7th of July William crossed the Rhine at Duisburg, with fourteen 
thousand foot and seven thousand horse, enlisted in Germany, besides a 
force of three thousand Walloons. On the 23rd of July he took the city of 
Roermond, after a sharp cannonade, at which place his troops already ben 
to disgrace the honourable cause in which they were engaged, by imitating 
the cruelties and barbarities of their antagonists; many priests and monks 
were put to death by the soldiery under circumstances of great barbarity. 
The prince, incensed at such conduct, but being unable to exercise very 
stringent authority over troops whose wages he was not yet able to pay in 
full, issued a proclamation denouncing such excesses and commanding his 
followers, upon pain of death, to respect the rights of all individuals, 
whether papist or Protestant, and to protect religious exercises both in 
Catholic and Reformed churches. 


It was hardly to be expected that the troops enlisted by the prince in the 
same great magazme of hireling soldiers, Germany, whence the duk® ‘ also 
derived his annual supplies, would be likely to differ very much in their 
propensities from those enrolled under Spanish banners, yet there was a 
vast contrast between the characters of the two commanders. One leader in- 
culcated the practice of robbery, rape, and murder, as a duty, and issued 
distinct orders to butcher “every mother’s son” in the cities which he 
captured; the other restrained every excess to the utmost of his ability, 
protecting not only life and property but even the ancient religion. 


The prince had been delayed for a month at Roermond; because, as he 
expressed it, “he had not a single sou,” and because, in consequence, the 
troops refused to advance into the Netherlands. Having at last been 
furnished with the requisite guarantees from the Holland cities for three 
months’ pay, on the 27th of August he crossed the Maas and took his 
circuitous way through Diest, Tirlemont, Sichem, Dendermonde, Louvain, 
Mechlin, Oudenarde, Nivelles. Many cities and villages accepted his 
authority and admitted his garrisons. 


Louvain purchased its neutrality for the time with 16,000 ducats; Brussels 
obstinately refused to listen to him, and was too powerful to be forcibly 
attacked at that juncture; other important cities, convinced by the arguments 
and won by the eloquence of the various proclamations which he scattered 


as he advanced, ranged themselves spontaneously and even enthusiastically 
upon his side. How different would have b^n the result of his campaign but 
for the unexpected earthquake which at that instant was to 
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appal Christendom, and to scatter all his well-matured plans and legitimate 
hopes. His chief reliance, under providence and his own strong heart, had 
been upon French assistance. 


On the 11th of August, Coligny had written hopefully of his movements 
towards the Netherlands, sanctioned and aided by his king. A fortnight from 
that day occurred the “Paris wedding” [the St. Bartholomew massacre], and 
the admiral, with thousands of his religious confederates, invited to 
confidence by superhuman treachery, and lulled into security by the music 
of August marriage-bells, was suddenly butchered in the streets of Pans by 
royal and noble hands. 


The prince proceeded on his march, but he felt convmced that, with the very 
arrival of the awful tidings, the fate of that campaign was sealed, and the 
fall of Mons inevitable. In his own language, he had been struck to the earth 
“ with the blow of a sledge-hammer” , nor did the enemy draw a different 
augury from the great event. Nothmg certainly could, in Philip’s 
apprehension, be more delightful than this most unexpected and most 
opportune intelligence. Charles IX, whose intrigues in the Netherlands he 
had long known, had now been suddenly converted by this stupendous 
crune into his most powerful ally, while at the same time the Protestants of 
Europe would learn that there was still another crowned head in 
Christendom more deserving of abhorrence than himself. 


Such was the condition of affairs when the prince of Orange arrived at 
Pdronne, between Binche and the duke of Alva’s entrenchments. The 


besieging army was rich in notabilities of elevated rank. Don Frederick of 
Toledo had hitherto commanded, but on the 27th of August the dukes of 
Medina-Celi and of Alva had arrived in the camp. Directly afterwards came 
the warlike archbishop of Colo^e, at the head of two thousand cavalry. 
There was but one chance for the prince of Orange, and experience had 
taught him, four years before, its slenderness.“ He might still provoke his 
adversary into a pitched battle, and he relied upon God for the result. In his 
own words, “ he trusted ever that the great God of armies was with him, and 
would fight in the midst of his forces ” 


“The Huguenot soldiers within Mons were in despair and mutiny; Louis of 
Nassau lay in his bed consummg with a dangerous fever, Genlis had been 
taken prisoner, and his army cut to pieces; Coligny was murdered, and 
Protestant France paralysed; the troops of Orange, enlisted but for three 
months, were already rebellious, and sure to break into open 
insubordmation when the consequences of the Paris massacre should 
become entuely clear to t hem . 


At midnight September 11, the Spaniards made a sudden attack, the 
sentinels were cut down, the whole army surprised, and for a moment 
powerless, while, for two hours long, from one o’clock in the morning until 
three, the Spaniards butchered their foes, hardly aroused from their sleep, 
ignorant by how small a force they had been thus suddenly surprised, and 
unable in the confusion to distinguish between friend and foe. 


The boldest, led by Mian Romero, made at once for the prince’s tent. His 
guards and himself were in profound sleep, but a small spaniel was a more 
faithful sentinel. The creature sprang forward, harkin g furioudy at the 
sound of hostile footsteps, and scratching his master’s face with his paws. 


[‘ Blok’ calls attention to the fact that William was now suffering, in 
addition to his political distresses, a gnevous domestic calamity * Anna of 
Saxony, whom he had taken to wife after some opposition, repeatedly 
offered submission to Alva, and finally was found guilty of adultery with 
the father of the great painter Rubens. She was shut up in pnson at [MUen- 
buig, in as amadwoman, and died insane. Meanwhile Alva kept paid 


on the hunt for William s hfe.] ^ 
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There was but just time for the prince to mount a horse which was ready 
saddled, and to effect his escape through the darkness, before his enemies 
sprang into the tent. His servants were cut down, his master of the horse and 
two of his secietaries, who gained their saddles a moment later, all lost their 
lives; and but for the little dog’s watchfulness William of Orange, upon 
whose shoulders the whole weight of his country’s fortunes depended, 
would have been led within a week to an ignominious death. To his dymg 
day, the prince ever afterwards kept a spaniel of the same race in his bed- 
chamber. Six hundred of the prmce’s troops had been put to the sword, 
while many others were burned in their beds, or drowned m the little rivulet 
which flowed outside their camp. Only sixty Spaniards lost their lives. 


COLLAPSE OP william’s PLANS 


The whole marrow of William’s enterprise had been destroyed in an instant 
by the massacre of St Bartholomew He retreated to Peroime and Nivelles, 
an assassin, named Heist, a German by birth but a French chevalier, 
following him secretly in his camp, pledged to take his life for a large 
reward promised by Alva — an enterprise not destined, however, to be 
successful. 


The soldiers flatly refused to remain an hour longer in the field, or even to 
furnish an escort for Count Louis, if, by chance, he could be brought out of 
the town. The prince was obliged to inform his brother of the desperate 
state of his affairs, and to advise him to capitulate on the best terms which 
he could make. With a heavy heart, he left the chivalrous Louis besieged in 


the city which he had so gallantly captured, and took his way across the 
Maas towards the Rhine. A furious mutiny broke out among his troops. His 
life was, with difficulty, saved from the brutal soldiery infuriateci at his 
inability to pay them except in the overdue securities of the Holland cities. 
Crossing the Rhine at Orsoy, he disbanded his army. 


Yet even m this hour of distress and defeat, the prince seemed more heroic 
than many a conqueror in his day of triumph. He went to Holland, the only 
province which remained true, and which still looked up to him as its 
saviour; but he went thither expecting and prepared to perish “There I will 
make my sepulchre,” was his simple and sublune expression in a private 
letter to his brother. 


Meanwhile, Count Louis lay confined to his couch with a burning fever. His 
soldiers refused any longer to hold the city. 


On the 19th of September, accordmgly, articles of capitulation were signed. 
The town was given over to Alva, but ^ the soldiers were to go out with 
their weapons and property. After Louis and his troops had retired, 
Noircarmes, in brutal violation of the terms upon which the town had 
surrendered, now set about the work of massacre and pillage A commission 
of Troubles, in close imitation of the famous Blood Council at Brussels, 
was established, the members of the tribunal being appointed by 
Noircarmes and all being inhabitants of the town. The council commenced 
proceedings by condemning all the volunteers, although expressly included 
in the capitulation. Their wives and children were all banished; their 
property was all confiscated. On the 15th of December the executions 
commenced. 


SPANISH ATHOCrriES 


The Spaniards had thus recovered Mons, by which event the temporary, 
revolution throudiout the whole Southern Netherlands was at an end. The 
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keys of that city unlocked the gates of every other in Brabant and Flanders. 
The towns which had so lately embraced the authority of Orange now 
hastened to disavow the prince and to return to their ancient, hypocritical, 
and cowardly allegiance. The new oaths of fidelity were in general accepted 
by Alva, but the beautiful archiepiscopal city of Mechlin was selected for 
an example and a sacrifice. There were heavy arrears due to the Spanish 
tioops. To indemnify them, and to make good his blasphemous prophecy of 
divine 


chastisement for its past misdeeds, Alva now abandoned this town to the 
license of his soldiery. 


Three days long the horrible scene continued — one day for the benefit of 
the Spaniards, two more for that of the Walloons and Germans All the 
churches, monasteries, religious houses of every kind were completely 
sacked. Every valuable article which they contained, the ornaments of 
altars, the reliquaries, chalices, embroidered curtains, and carpets of velvet 
or damask, the golden robes of the priests, the repositories of the host, the 
precious vessels of chrism and extreme unction, the rich clothing and 
jewelry adorning the effigies of the Holy Virgin — all were mdis- 
criminately rifled by the Spanish soldiers. The holy wafers were trampled 
under foot, the sacramental wine was poured upon the ground, and, in brief, 
aU the horrors which had been committed by the iconoclasts in their wildest 
moments, and for a thousandth part of which enormities heretics had been 
burned in droves, were now repeated m Mechlin by the especial soldiers of 
Christ, by Roman Catholics who had been sent to the Netherlands to avenge 
the insults offered to the Roman Catholic faith. The motive, too, which 
inspired the sacri-A NOBIIEWOMAN OF THE SixX-legious crew was not 
fanaticism, but the TEENTH centuuy dcsiie of pluuder. 


The iconoclasts of 1566 had destroyed millions of property for the sake of 
an idea, but they had appropriated nothing. Moreover, they had scarcely 
injured a human being, confining their wrath to graven images. The 
Spaniards at Mechlin spared neither man nor woman. The murders and 
outrages would be incredible, were they not attested by most respectable 
Catholic witnesses. Men w^ere butchered in their houses, in the streets, at 
the altars. Women were violated by hundreds in churches anrl in 
graveyards. Moreover, the deed had been as deliberately arranged as it was 
thoroughly performed. It was sanctioned by the highest authority. 


Zutphen attempted a feeble opposition to the entrance of the king’s troops, 
and received a dreadful chastisement in consequence. Alva sent orders to 
his son to leave not a single man alive in the city, and to burn every house 
to the ground. The duke’s command was almost literdly obeyed. As the 
work of death became too fatiguing for the butchers, five hundred innocent 
burghers were tied two and two, back to back, and drowned like dogs in the 
river Yssel. A few stragglers, who had contrived to dude pursuit at first. 
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were afterwards taken from their hiding-places, and hung upon the gallows 
by the feet, some of which victims suffered daj/s and nights of agony 
before death came to their relief. Nearly all of the inhabitants of Naarden 
were similarly destroyed, and for a long time Naarden ceased to exist. Alva 
wrote, with his usual complacency in such cases, to his sovereign, that they 
had cut the throats of the burghers and all the garrison, and that they had not 
left a mother’s son alive. The statement was almost literally correct, nor was 


the cant with which these bloodhounds commented upon their crimes less 
odious than their guilt. 


It is not without reluctance, but still with a stem determination, that the 
historian should faithfully record these transactions. To extenuate would be 
base; to exaggerate impossible. It is good that the world “ould not forget 
how much wrong has been endured by a single nation at the hands of 
despotism, and in the sacred name of God. There have been tongues and 
pens enough to narrate the excesses of the people, bursting from time to 
time out of slavery into madness. It is good, too, that those crimes should be 
remembered, and freshly pondered; but it is equally wholesome to study the 
opposite picture. Tyrarmy, ever young and ever old, constantly reproducing 
herself with the same stony features, with the same imposing mask which 
she has worn through all ages, can never be too minutely examined, 
especially when she paints her own portrait, and when the secret history of 
her guilt is furnished by the confessions of her lovers. The perusal of her 
traits will not make us love popular liberty the less. 


The history of Alva’s administration in the Netherlands is one of those 
pictures which strike us almost dumb with wonder. Was it necessaiy that 
many generations should wade through this blood in order to acquire for 
their descendants the blessings of civu and religious freedom? 


The hearts of the Hollanders were rather steeled to resistance than awed 
into submission by the fate of Naarden. A fortimate event, too, was 
accepted as a lucky omen for the coming contest. A little fleet of armed 
vessels, belonging to Holland, had been frozen up in the neighbourhood of 
Amster/m. Don Frederick, on his arrival from Naarden, despatched a body 
of picked men over the ice to attack the imprisoned vessels. The crews had, 
however, fortified themselves by digging a wide trench around the whole 
fleet, which thus became from the moment an almost impregnable fortress. 
Out of this frozen citadel a strong band of well-armed and skilful 
musketeers sallied forth upon skates as the besieging force advanced. A 
rapid, brilliant, and slippery skirmish succeeded, in which the Hollanders, 
so accustomed to such sports, easily vanquished their antagonists, and 
drove them off the field, with the loss of several hundred left dead upon the 
ice. “ ’Twas a thing never heard of before to-day,” said Alva, “ to see a 


body of arquebusiers thus skirmishing upon a frozen sea.” In the course of 
the next four-and-twenty hours a flood and a rapid thaw released the 
vessels, which all escaped to Enkhuizen, while a frost, immediately and 
strangely succeeding, made pursuit impossible. 


The Spaniards were astonished at these novel manoeuvres upon the ice. It is 
amrising to read their elaborate descriptions of the wonderful appendages 
which had enabled the Hollanders to glide so glibly into battle with a 
supenor force, and so rapidly to glance away, after achieving a signal 
triumph. Nevertheless, the Spaniards could never be dismayed, and were 
always apt scholars, even if an enemy were the teacher. Alva immediately 
ordered seven thou/d pairs of skates, and his soldiers soon learned to 
perform military evolutions with these new accoutrements as audaciously, if 
not as adroitly, as the Hol-I“ndpro 
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THE SIEGE OF HAARLEM (1572-1573) 


On December 11th, 1572, Don Frederick appeared before the walls of 
Haarlem and proceeded regularly to invest the place, nor did he cease 
reinforcing himself until at least thirty thousand men, including fifteen 
hundred cavalry, had been encamped around the city. Against this immense 
force, nearly equal in number to that of tlie whole population of the city, the 
garrison within the walls never amounted to more than four thousand men, 
one thousand pioneers or delvers, three thousand fighting men, and about 


pestilence, return to Nineveh without taking Jerusalem, but Hezekiah 
resumes payment of tribute. 


695 Manasseh succeeds Hezekiah. Revival of Baal worship. Reaction 
against disciples of the prophets who are persecuted. Adoration of the sun 
and stars introduced from Assyria, where Manasseh spends some time as a 
hostage to Asshurbanapal. 


641 Amon, king of Judah. Persecution of the faithful Jews continues. 


639 Josiah, son of Amon, succeeds at age of eight. Terrible social and moral 
conditions exposed in prophecies of Zephaniah and Nahum. 


621 Pretended discovery by Hilkiah of the ” Book of the Law ” leading to 
religious reforms. Idolatrous emblems are cast out and local sanctuaries 
abolished. 


608 Neku II of Egypt enters Palestine on a career of conquest. Josiah meets 
him at Megiddo and is slain. Jehoahaz elected king by the people over his 
elder brother, Jehoiakim. 


607 Jehoahaz made prisoner by Neku, and Jehoiakim placed on the throne. 
Judah, weakened and in disorder, becomes an Egyptian province. 


605 Defeat of Neku by Nebuchadrezzar at Carchemish, in consequence 
whereof 


601 Jehoiakim becomes a vassal of the Babylonian king. 


597 Jehoiakim slain in a Chaldean invasion; his son Jehoiachin succeeds. 
After three months’ reign is carried captive to Babylon, after the surrender 
of Jerusalem to Nebuchadrezzar. The flower of the population is deported 
also. Mattaniah, Jehoiachin’s uncle, is appointed king and his name changed 
to Zedekiah. Jeremiah counsels complete submission to Babylon, but, 


588 Zedekiah rebels, relying on the vain promise of Uah-ab-Ra [Hophra] of 
Egypt, and as a consequence 


588-586 Siege and capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar. 


three hundred fighting women. The last was a most efficient corps, all 
females of respectable character, armed with sword, musket, and dagger. 
The chief, Kanau Hasselaer, was a widow of distinguished family and 
unblemished reputation, about forty-seven years of age, who, at the head of 
her amazons, participated in many of the most fiercely contested actions of 
the siege, both withm and without the walls. 


Meantime, the prince of Orange, from his headquarters at Sassenheim, on 
the southern extremity of the mere, made every effort to throw succour into 
the place. The famous siege lasted during the winter and early spring. Alva 
might well write to his sovereign, that “it was a war such as never before 
was seen or heard of in any land on earth.” Yet the duke had known near 
sixty years of warfare. After nearly six years’ experience, he had found its 
“people of butter” less malleable than even those “iron people” whom he 
boasted of having tamed. 


All efforts at relief failing, however, the ravages of starvation compelled a 
formal surrender on the 12th of July, 1573. On the following morning the 
massacre commenced. The plunder had been commuted for two hundred 
and forty thousand guilders, which the citizens bound themselves to pay in 
four instalments, but murder was an indispensable accompaniment of 
victory and admitted of no compromise. The garrison were immediately 
butchered Five executioners, with their attendants, were kept constantly at 
work; and when at last they were exhausted with fatigue, or perhaps 
sickened with horror, three hundred wretches were tied two and two, back 
to back, and drowned in the Haarlem Lake. 


At last, after twenty-three hundred human creatures had been murdered in 
cold blood, within a city where so many thousands had previously perished 
by violent or by lingering deaths, the blasphemous farce of a pardon was 
enacted Ten thousand two hundred and fifty-six shots had been discharged 
against the walls during the siege. Twelve thousand of the besieging army 
had died of wounds or disease, during the seven months and two days 
between the investment and the surrender. 


REVIVAL OF DUTCH EFFORTS 


It was obvious that, if the reduction of Haarlem were a triumph, it was one 
which the conquerors might well exchange for a defeat. At any rate, it was 
certain that the Spa,nish empire was not strong enough to sustain many 
more such victories. If it had required thirty thousand choice troops, among 
which were three regiments called by Alva respectively the “ Invincibles,” 
the “ Immortals,” and the “ None-such,” to conquer the weakest city of 
Holland in seven months, and with the loss of twelve thousand men; how 
many men, how long a time, and how many deaths would it require to 
reduce the rest of that little province? Even the treasures of the New World 
were inadequate to pay for the conquest of that little sandbank. Within five 
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years, 25,000,000 florins had been sent from Spain for war expenses in the 
Netherlands. Yet this amount, with the addition of large sums annually 
derived from confiscations, of five millions at which the proceeds of the 
hundredth penny was estimated, and the two millions yearly for which the 
tenth and twentieth pence had been compounded, was msufficient to save 
the treasury from beggary and the unpaid troops from mutiny.<i 


Ter Goes in South Beveland and other towns were about the same period 
the scenes of gallant actions, and of subsequent cruelties of the most 
revolting nature, as soon as they fell into the power of the Spaniards. 
Horrors like these were sure to force reprisals on the part of the maddened 
patriots. De la March carried on his daring exploits with a cruelty which 
excited the indignation of the prince of Orange, by whom he was removed 
from his command. Tlie contest was for a whDe prosecuted, with a 
decrease of vigour proportioned to the serious losses on both sides; money 


and the munitions of war began to fail; and though the Spaniards succeeded 
in taking the Hague, they were repulsed before .fikmaar with great loss, and 
their fleet was almost entirely destroyed in a naval combat on the Zuyder 
Zee. The count Bossu, their admiral, was taken in this fight, with about 
three hundred of his best sailors.’ 


The states of the Netherlands had been formally assembled by Alva in 
September, at Brussels, to devise ways and means for continuing the 
struggle. It seemed to the prince a good opportunity to make an appeal to 
the patriotism of the whole country. He furnished the province of HoUand, 
accordingly, with the outlines of an address which was forthwith 
despatched, in their own and his name, to the general assembly of the 
Netherlands: 


“ ‘Tis only by tbe Netherlands that the Netherlands are crushed,” said the 
appeaL “Whence has the duke ot Alva the power of which he boasts, but 
from yourselves— from Netherland cities ? Whence his ships, supplies, 
money, weapons, soldiers ’ From the Netherland people Why has poor 
Netherland thus become degenerate and bastard? Whither has fled the noble 
spirit of our brave forefathers, that never brooked the tyranny of foreig;n 
nations, nor suffered a stranger even to hold office withm our borders ? If 
the little province of Holland can thus hold at bay the power of Spam, what 
could not all the Netherlands — Brabant, Flanders, Friesland, and the rest 
united — accomplish?” 


At almost the same tune the pnnce drew up and put m circulation one of the 
most impassioned productions which ever came from his pen. It was 
entitied, an “Epistle, m form of supplication, to his royal majesty of Spain, 
from the prince of Orange and the states of Holland and Zealand.” The 
document produced a profound impression throughout Christendom. _ It 
was a loyal appeal to the monarch’s loyalty — a demand that the land 
privileges should be restored, and the duke of Alva removed. It contained a 
startling picture of his atrocities and the nation’s misery, and, with a few 
energetic strokes, demolished the pretence that these sorrows had been 
caused by the people’s guilt In this connection the prmce alluded to those 
acts of condemnation which the governor-general had promulgated under 


the Tiamp of pardons, and treated with scorn the hypothesis that any crimes 
had been committed for Alva to forgive. 


After having set forth the tyranny of the government and the innocence of 
the people, the prince, in his own nanie and that of the states, announced the 
determination at which they had arrived: 


“ The tyrant,” ho continued, “ would rather stain every river and brook with 
our blood, and hang our boffies upon every tree in the country, than not feed 
to the full hie vengeance, and steep himself to the lips in our misery. 
Therefore we have taken up arms agamst the dnko of Alva ond his 
adherents, to free ourselves, our wives, and children from his blood- 
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thirsty hands. If he prove too strong for us, we will rather die an honourable 
death and leave a praiseworthy fame, than bend our necks and reduce our 
dear fatherland to such slavery. Herein are all our cities pledged to each 
other to stand every siege, to dare the utmost, to endure every p(“sible 
misery, ea, rather to set fire to all our homes, and he consumed with them 
into ashes together, than ever submit to the decrees of this cruel tyrant ” 


As Alva’s administration drew to a close it was marked by disaster and 
disgrace on land and sea. The brilliant exploits by which he had struck 
terror mto the heart of the Netherlanders, at Jemmingen and in Brabant, had 
been effaced by the valour of a handful of Hollanders, without discipline or 
experience. To the patriots, the opportune capture of so considerable a 
personage as Bossu, the admiral and governor of the northern province, was 
of great advantage. Such of the hostages from Haarlem as had not yet been 
executed now escaped with their lives. Moreover, Sainte-Aldegonde, the 
eloquent patriot and confidential friend of Orange, who was taken prisoner 
a few weeks later, in an action at Maeslandsluis, was preserved from 
inevitable destruction by the same cause. The prince hastened to assure the 
duke of Alva that the same measure would be dealt to Bossu as should be 


meted to Sainte-Alde- gonde It was, therefore, impossible for the governor- 
general to execute his prisoner, and he was obliged to submit to the 
vexation of seeing a leading rebel and heretic in his power, whom he dared 
not strike. Both the distinguished prisoners eventually regained their liberty. 


THE RECALL OP ALVA (1573) 


The duke was, doubtless, lower sunk in the estimation of all classes than he 
had ever been before, during his long and generally successful life. The 
reverses sustained by his army, the belief that his master had grown cold 
towards him, the certainty that his career in the Netherlands was closing 
without a satisfactory result, the natural wearmess produced upon men’s 
minds by the contemplation of so monotonous and unmitigated a tyranny 
during so many years, aU contributed to diminish his reputation. He felt 
himself odious alike to princes and to plebeians. With his cabinet 
councillors he had long been upon unsatisfactory terms. President Tisnacq 
had died early in the summer, and Viglius, much against his will, had been 
induced, provisionally, to supply Lis place. But there was now hardly a 
pretence of friendship between the learned Frisian and the Governor. Each 
cordially detested the other. 


The duke had contracted in Amsterdam an enormous amount of debt, both 
public and private. He accordmgly, early in November, caused a 
proclamation to be made throughout the city by sound of trumpet, that aU 
persons having demands upon him were to present their claims, in person, 
upon a specified day. During the night preceding the day so appointed, the 
duke and his train very noiselessly took their departure, without notice or 
beat of drum. By this masterly generalship his unhappy creditors were 
foiled upon the very eve of their anticipated triimiph; the heavy accounts 
which had been contracted on the faith of the king and the governor 
remained for the most part unpaid, and many opulent and respectable 
families were reduced to beggary. Such was the consequence of the 
unlimited confidence which they had reposed in the honour of their tyrant. 


On the 17th of November, 1573, Don Luis de Requesens y Cuniga, grand 
CMnmander of St. lago, the appointed successor of Alva, arrived in 
Brussels, where he was received with great rejoicings. TTie duke, on the 


same day, wrote to the king “kissing his feet” for thus relieving him of his 
functions. 
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On the 18th of December, 1573, the duke of Alva departed from the 
provinces forever. He had kept ms bed for the greater part of the time 
during the last few weeks of his government — partly on account of his 
gout, partly to avoid being seen in his humiliation; but mainly, it was said, 
to escape the pressing demands of his creditors. He expressed a fear of 
travelling homeward through France, on the ground that he might very 
probably receive a shot out of a window as he went by. He complained 
pathetically that, after all his labours he had not “ gained the approbation of 
the king, ” while he had incurred “the malevolence and univer‘ hatred of 
every individual in the country.” 


On his journey from the Netherlands he is said to have boasted that he had 
caused eighteen thousand six hundred inhabitants of the provinces to be 
executed during the period of his government.“ The number of those who 
had perished, by battle, siege, starvation, and massacre, defied computation. 
The duke was well received by his royal master, and remained in favour 
until a new adventure of Don Frederick brought father and son into 
disgrace. Having deceived and abandoned a maid of honour, he suddenly 
espoused his cousm, in order to avoid that reparation by marriage which 
was demanded for his offence. In consequence, both the duke and Don 
Frederick were imprisoned and banished, nor was Alva released till a 
general of experience was required for the conquest of Portugal. Thither, as 
it were with fetters on his legs, he went. After having accomplished the 


military enterprise entrusted to him, he fell into a lingering fever, at the 
termination of which he was so much reduced that he was only kept mive 
by milk, which he drank from a woman’s breast. Such was the gentle 
second childhood of the man who had almost literally been drinking blood 
for seventy years. He died on the 12th of December, 1582. 


motley’s estimate of ALVA 


The duke’s milita‘ fame was unquestionable when he came to the 
provinces, and both in stricken fields and in long campaigns he showed how 
thor-ou^y it had been deserved; yet he left the Netherlands a baffled man. 


As a commander, therefore, he gained, upon the whole, no additional laurels 
during his long administration of the Netherlands. As a financier, he 
exhibited a wonderful ignorance of the first principles of political economy. 


As an administrator of the civil and judicial affairs of the country, he at 
once reduced its institutions to a frightful simplicity. He strode with 
gigantic steps over haughty statutes and popular constitutions; crushing 
alike the ma/ates who claimed a bench of monarchs for their jury, and the 
ignoble artisans who could appeal only to the laws of their land. From the 
pompous and theatrical scaffolds of Egmont and Horn, to the nineteen 
halters prepared by Master Karl to hang up the chief bakers and brewers of 
Brussels on their own thresholds; from the beheading of the twenty nobles 
on the horse-market, in the opening of the governor’s career, to the roasting 
alive of Uitenhoove at its close; from the block on which fell the honored 
he^ of Antony Straalem to the obscure chair in which the ancient 
gentlewoman of Amsterdam suffered death for an act of vicarious mercy; 
from one year’s end to another’s; from the most signal to the most squalid 
scenes of sacrifice — the eye and hand 


P Gachard,” after a close study of the documents, tliinks that Alva boasted 
extravagantly and that the eighteen thousand victims of his Blood Council 
should be reduced to six or eight thousand He adds grimly that “ even the 
smaller number will suffice to justify the execration to which history has 
devoted the name of the duke of Alva.”] 
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of the great master directed, without weariness, the task imposed by the 
sovereign. 


With all the bloodshed at Mons, and Naarden, and Mechlin, and by the 
council of Tumults, daily, for six years long, still crying from the ground, he 
taxed himself with a misplaced and foolish tenderness to the people. He 
assured the king that when Alkmaar should be taken, he would not spare a 
“living soul among its whole population”; and, as his parting advice, he 
recommended that every city in the Netherlands should be burned to the 
ground, except a few which could be occupied permanently by the royal 
troops. On the whole, so finished a picture of a perfect and absolute tyranny 
has rarely been presented to mankmd by history, as in Alva’s administration 
of the Netherlands. 


No mode m which human beings have ever caused their fellow creatures to 
suffer was omitted from daily practice. Men, women, and children, old and 
young, nobles and paupers, opulent burghers, hospital patients, lunatics, 
dead bodies, all were indiscrimmately made to furnish food for the scaffold 
and the stake. Men wei‘ tortured, lieheaded, hanged by the neck and by ^e 
legs, burned before slow fires, pinched to death with red-hot tongs, broken 
upon the wheel, starved, and flayed alive. Their skins, stripped from the 
living body, were stretched upon drums, to be beaten in the march of their 
brethren to the gallows. The bodies of many who had died a natural death 
were exhumed, and their festering remains hanged upon the gibbet, on 
pretext that they had died without receivmg the sacrament, but in reality 
that their property might become the legitimate prey of the treasury. 


Marriages of long standing were dissolved bj^ order of government, that 
rich heiresses might be married against them will to foreigners whom they 
abhorred. Womentfand children were executed for the crime of nssistin g 


their fugitive husoands and parents with a penny in their utmost need, and 
even for consoling them with a letter in their exile. Such was the regular 
course of affairs as administered by the Blood Council. The additional 
barbarities committed amid the sack and ruin of those blazing and starving 
cities are almost beyond belief, unborn infants were torn from the living 
bodies of their mothers, women and children were violated by thousands; 
and whole populations burned and hacked to pieces by soldiers in every 
mode which cruelty, in its wanton ingenuity, could devise. Such was the 
adimini-stration, of which Vargas affirmed, at its close, that too much 
mercy, “nimia misencordm,” had been its rum. 


The character of the duke of Alva, so far as the Netherlands are concerned, 
seems almost like a caricature As a creation of fiction, it would ,seem 
grotesque, yet even that hardy, historical scepticism which delights in 
reversing the judgment of centuries, and in re-establishing reputations long 
since degraded to the dust, must find it difficult to alter this man’s position. 
No historical decision is final; an appeal to a more remote posterity, 
foimded upon more accurate evidence, is “ways valid’ but when the verdict 
has been pronounced upon facts which are undisputed, and upon testimony 
from the criminal’s lips, there is little chance of a reversal of the sentence. 


The time is past when it could be said that the cruelty of Alva, or the 
enormities of his administration, have been exaggerated by party violence. 
Human invention is incapable of outstripping the truth upon this subject. To 
attempt the defence of either the man or his measures at the present day is 
to convict oneself of an amount of ignorance or of bigotry against which 
history and argument are alike powerless. The publication of the duke’s 
letters in the correspo/ence of Simancas and in the Besangon papers. 
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together with that compact mass of horror long before the world under the 
title of SenterUten van Alva in which a portion only of the sentences of 
death and banishment pronounced by him during his reign have been copied 
from the official records — these in themselves would be a sufficient 
justification of all the charges ever brought by the most bitter contemporary 
of Holland or Flanders. If the investigator should remain sceptical, however, 
let hun examine the Registre des Comamn6s et Banms h Cause des 
Troubles des Pays-Bas in three, together with the Records of the Conseil 
des Troubles, in forty-three folio volumes, in the Royal Archives at 
Brussels. After going through all these chronicles of iniquity, the most 
determined historic doubter will probably throw up the case. It is an 
aJffectation of philosophical candour to extenuate vices which are not only 
avowed, but claimed as virtues.** 


586 The Jews ” except the poorest of the land ” are carried into captivity at 
Babylon. Gedaliah is appointed governor over the remnant left behind. A 
few surviving leaders flee and settle in Egypt, among them Jeremiah. End 
of the Hebrews as a nation. Henceforth they exist as a religious community. 
Beginning of Judaism. 


THE EXILE AND RESTORATION TO THE HEREDITARY HIGH 
PRIESTS (686-415 B.C.) 


586-536 The Period of Exile. The Jews form the nucleus of a new people. 
Jehoiachin is released by Amil Marduk (Evil-Merodach) and treated with 
kindness. Ezekiel labours with his people to bear their burden and cheers 
them with the hope of restoration. They spend much time in compiling and 
revising the literary records of the past. The ” Priestly Code ” is compiled. 


538 Conquest of Babylon by Cyrus. Persian dominion. 


586 Cyrus issues decree permitting Jews to return to Jerusalem with their 
sacred vessels and to rebuild the temple. A band sets out at once headed by 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua. 


HEBREW HISTORY IN OUTLINE 41 


SSI The rebuilding of the temj/le is begun, but interrupted on account of 
the opposition of tlie Samiiritans. Haggai and Zechariah exhort the Jews to 
complete the temple. 


520 The rebuilding is renewed. 
516 The temple is dedicated. 


510-460 A period whose history is unknown. Zerubbabel may have been 
crowned king, but this is doubtful. Judea now an insignificant province of 
the emjjire, controlled by Persian satraps whose rulers are corrupt and 
oppressive. Religious faith again begins to decay. The Law is evaded and 


CHAPTER VII 


PROGRESS TOWARDS UNION 
[1578-1579 A.D | 


The horrors of Alva’s administration had caused men to look back with 
fondness upon the milder and more vacillating tyranny of the duchess 
Margaret. From the same cause the advent of the grand commander was 
hailed with pleasure and with a momentary gleam of hope 


Don Luis de Requesens and Cuniga, grand commander of Castile and late 
governor of Milan, was a man of mediocre abilities, who possessed a 
reputation for moderation and sagacity which he hardly deserved. His 
military prowess had been chiefly displayed in the bloody and barren battle 
of Lepanto, where his conduct and coimsel were supposed to have 
contributed, in some measure, to the victorious result His administration at 
Milan had been characterised as firm and moderate. Nevertheless his 
character was regarded with anything but favourable eyes in the 
Netherlands. Men told each other of his broken faith to the Moors in 
Granada, and of his unpopularity in Milan, where, notwithstanding his 
boasted moderation, he had, in reality, so oppressed the people as to gain 
their deadly hatred They complained, too, that it was an insult to send, as 
governor-general of the provinces, not a prince of the blood, as used to be 
the case, but a simple “gentleman of cloak and sword.” 


It was now evident to the world that the revolt had reached a stage in which 
it could be terminated only by absolute conquest or concession. The new 
governor accordingly, in case the Netherlanders would abandon every 
object for which they had been so heroically contending, was empowered to 
concede a pardon. It was expressly enjoined upon him, however, that no 
conciliatory measures should be adopted in which the king’s absolute 
supremacy, and the total prohibition of every form of worship but the 
Roman Catholic, were not assumed as a basis. Now, as the people had been 
contending at least ten years long for constitutional rights against 
prerogative, 
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and at least seven for liberty of conscience against papistry, it was easy to 
foretell how much effect any negotiations thus commenced were likely to 
produce. 


COST OP THE WAR 


The rebellion had been an expensive matter to the Crown. The army in the 
Netherlands numbered more than sixty-two thousand men, eight thousand 
being Spaniards, the rest Walloons and Germans. Forty mdlions of dollars 
had already been sunk, and it seemed probable that it would require nearly 
the whole annual produce of the American mines to sustain the war. The 
transatlantic gold and silver, disinterred from the depths where they had 
been buried for ages, were employed, not to expand the current of a healthy, 
life-giving commerce, but to be melted into blood. The sweat and the 
tortures of the king’s pagan subjects in the primeval forests of the New 
World were made subsidiary to the extermination of his Netherland people 
and the destruction of an ancient civilisation. To this end had Columbus 
discovered a hemisphere for Castile and Aragon, and the new Indies 
revealed their hidden treasures? 


Forty millions of ducats had been spent. Six and a half millions of 
arrearages were due to the army, while its current expenses were six 
hundred thousand a month. The military expenses alone of the Netherlands 
were accordingly more than seven millions of dollars yearly, and the mmes 


of the New World produced, during the half-century of Philip’s reign, an 
animal average of only eleven. Against this constantly-increasing deficit, 
there was not a stiver in the exchequer, nor the means of raising one. The 
tenth penny had been long virtually extinct, and was soon to be formally 
abolished. Confiscation had ceased to afford a permanent revenue, and the 
estates obstinately refused to grant a dollar. Such was the condition to 
which the unrelenting tyranny and the financial experiments of Alva had 
reduced the country. It was therefore obvious to Requesens that it would be 
useful at the moment to hold out hopes of pardon and reconciliation. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS 


It was, however, not possible to apply these hypocritical measures 
immediately. The war was in full career and could not be arrested even in 
that wintry season. The patriots held Mondragon closely besieged m 
Middelburg, the last point in the Isle of Walcheren which held for the king.’ 
There was a considerable treasure in money and merchandise shut up in that 
city; and, moreover, so deserving and distinguished an officer as 
Mondragon could not be abandoned to his fate. At the same time, famine 
was pressing him sorely. 


[* The Spanish garrison, under Mondragon, had now sustained a blockade 
of nearlj two ears, with a constancy and fidelity which the’ Hollanders 
themselves could not surpass Don Sancho do Avila, admiral of the Spanish 
fieet, had from time to time been able to throw in supplies, but It was 
invariably a work of much danger and difficulty, and attended with heavy 
loss both of men and ships, the gueux being constantly victonous m the 
numerous skirmishes which occurred. The attempt to preserve Middelburg 
had cost the kmg of Spain no less a sum than 7,000,000 florins, besides the 
pay of the soldiers. The gueux (or, as they were usually called, “ water 
gueux”), on the other hand, had no regular fund to depend upon for either 
pay or subsistence, being chiefly supported by the inhabitants of the places 
where they anchored, who gave them bread, money, and such other 
necessanes as they could afford , when this resource failed, they went in 
chase of the merchant ships going to Flanders, and lived upon the booty 
they thus captured ; sometimes, however, they were reduced to extreme 


scarcity, and even the highest officers were content to subsist for weeks 
together on nothmg but salted herrings. — Davibs.ol 
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On the other hand, the situation of the patriots was not very encouraging. 
Their superiority on the sea was unquestionable, for the Hollanders and 
Zealanders were the best sailors in the world, and they asked of their 
country no pa 3 Tnent for their blood but thanks. The land forces, however, 
were usually mercenaries, who were apt to mutiny at the commencement of 
an action if, as was too often the case, their wages could not be paid. 
Holland was entirely cut m twain by the loss of Haarlem and the leaguer of 
Leyden, no communication between the dissevered portions being possible, 
except with difficulty and danger. The states, although they had done much 
for the cause, and were prepared to do much more, were too apt to wrangle 
about economical details. They imtated the prince of Orange by huxtenng 
about subsides to a degree which he could hardly brook. He had strong 
hopes from France.’ 


Requesens had first of all to purchase, by victories over the people, the right 
to offer them peace. He fitted out at Antwerp and at Bergen-op-Zoom an 
expedition against the Zealand islands. But the indefatigable Boisot headed 
it off, attacked the fleet from Bergen-op-Zoom before it could effect a 
junction with the other, and captured a majority of the ships (January, 
1574); Middelburg surrendered February 18th. This defeat, which would 
have discouraged a less able leader, did not stop Requesens. 


The bulk of his troops was assembled on the banlcs of the Schelde awaiting 
transportation to Zealand. He led them in the direction of the Maas, whither 
he summoned at the same time the division encamped before Leyden; and 
thus, placing himself at the head of his entire body of troops, he set out to 
meet a German army which the prince of Orange was awaiting This army, 
ten thousand men strong, had just crossed Limburg under the leadership ot 
Counts Louis and Henry of Nassau. The governor came upon them above 


Nimeguen on a wide plam known as the Mooker Heath or Mookerheyde. 
He offered them battle; and the two counts, who accepted it, were 
disastrously defeated and included in the number of dead. (April 15th, 
1574.) 


After having le-established by this success the honour of his arms, the 
governor had to contend, for a time, with mutiny among his soldiers. The 
Spaniards, to whom twenty-eight months’ pay was owing, rebelled against 
their officers, elected a chief called an eletto, and marched upon Antwerp, 
where the garrison permitted them to enter the town. They were threatening 
to sack the city when Requesens succeeded in pacifying them by 
distributing all the money he could get out of the citizens or borrow 
elsewhere among them He even pawned his own plate. He then led his men 
to Leyden and recommenced the siege of that place * with such vigour that 
its inhabitants were soon reduced to the last extremity. 


Requesens resolved to convoke the provincial states in order to obtain 
further subsidies and ask the king for a fleet powerful enough to attain the 
mastery of the sea. Philip, in truth, did order a fleet to be sent, but an 
epidemic made such ravages among the sailors that the ships could not sail. 
As to the states, they assembled at Brussels, May, 1574; but although the 
governor made them, in the king’s name, several important concessions — 
general and umeserved amnesty, abolition of the new taxes, and suppression 
of the council of Troubles — yet the public discontent wanted a more 
extended satisfaction. They demanded the retirement of the foreigners and 
repression of “the extortions and pillaging” of the soldiers, who treated the 
king’s subjects as “poor slaves and infideb.” This was an allusion to the 


In the mean while Admiral Boisot had found and defeated a Spanish fleet of 
twenty-two ships o£E Antwerp, sinking fourteen of them and taking Vice- 
Admiral Haemstede prisoner. | 
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cruelties of the Spaniards in America Besides this they called for the 
restoration of ignored and broken privileges, and some agreement with the 
provinces which had taken up arms. The deputies, taken aside one after 
another, proved inflexible. They refused to vote the money, and the 
governor got nothing from them but complamts and remonstrances. Such 
was the bitterness of the language that Requesens was affrighted at the 
ferment they raised. “God preserve us,” he exclaimed, “from such estates! ” 
For a moment he seemed to despair of the future. Nevertheless, he made a 
sufficiently favourable response to the demands he had received, and 
obtained a promise of the subsidy 


THE SIEGE OP LEYDEN 


The invasion of Louis of Nassau had, as already stated, effected the raising 
of the first siege of Leyden. That leaguer had lasted from the 31st of 
October, 1573, to the 21st of March, 1574. By an extraordinary and 
culpable carelessness, the citizens, neglecting the advice of the prmce, had 
not taken advantage of the breathmg time thus afforded them to victual the 
city and strengthen the garrison. On the 26th of May, Valdez reappeared 
before the place, at the head of eight thousand Walloons and Germans. 


In the course of a few days Leyden was thoroughly invested, no less than 
sixty-two redoubts, some of them havmg remained imdestroyed from the 
previous siege, now girdling the city. On the other hand, there were no 
troops in the town, save a smMI corps of “freebooters,” and five companies 
of the burgher guard. The mam reliance of the city was on the stout hearts 
of its inhabitants within the walls, and on the sleepless energy of William 
the Silent without. The pnnce implored them to hold out at least three 
months, assuring them that he would, withm that time, devise the means of 
their deliverance. 


It was now thought expedient to publish the amnesty which had been so 
long in preparation, and this time the trap was more liberally baited. The 
pardon, which had passed the seals upon the 8th of March, was formally 
issued by the grand commander on the 6th of June By the terms of this 
document the kmg invited aU his errmg and repentant subjects to return to 


his arms, and to accept a full forgiveness for their past offences, upon the 
sole condition that they should once more throw themselves upon the 
bosom of the Mother Church. 


It was received with universal and absolute contempt. No man came 
forward to take advantage of its conditions, save one brewer in Utrecht, and 
the son of a refugee peddler from Leyden. With these exceptions, the only 
ones recorded, Holland remained deaf to the royal voice although certain 
Netherlanders belonging to the king’s party, and familiarly called “ 
Clippers,” despatched from the camp many letters to their rebellious 
acquaintances in the city. In these epistles the citizens of Leyden were 
urgently and even pathetically exhorted to submission. 


The prince had his headquarters at Delft and at Rotterdam. He still held in 
his hand the keys with which he could unlock the ocean gates and let the 
waters in upon the land, and he had long been convinced that nothing could 
save the city but to break the dikes. Leyden was not upon the sea, but he 
could send the sea to Leyden, although an army fit to encoimter the 
besieging force under Valdez could not be levied. The damage to the fields, 
villages, and growing crops would be enormous; but he felt that no other 
course could rescue Leyden, and with it the whole of Holland, from 
destruclioh. 
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His clear expositions and impassioned eloquence at last overcame all 
resistance. By the middle of July the states fully consented to his plan, and 
its execution was immediately undertaken. 


“ Better a drowned land than a lost land,” cried the patriots, with 
enthusiasm, as they devoted their fertile fields to desolation. The enterprise 
for restoring their leri’itory, for a season, to the waves from which it had 
been so patiently rescued, was conducted with as much regularity as if it 
had been a profitable undertaking. A capital was formally subscribed, for 


which a certain number of bonds were issued, payable at a long date. In 
addition to this preliminary fund, a monthly dlowance of forty-five guldens 
was voted by the states, until the work should be completed, and a large 
sum was contributed by the ladies of the land, who freely furnished their 
plate, jewelry, and costly furniture to the fmtherance of the scheme. 


On the 3rd of August, the prince, accompanied by Paul Buys, chief of the 
commission appointed to execute the enterprise, went in person, and 
superintended the rupture of the dikes in sixteen places. The gates at 
Schiedam and Rotterdam were opened, and the ocean began to pour over 
the land I\Tnle waiting for the waters to rise, provisions were rapidly 
collected, according to an edict of the prince, in all the principal towns of 
the neighbourhood. The citizens of Leyden were, however, already 
becoming impatient, for their bread was gone. They received on the 21st of 
August a letter, dictated by the prince, who now lay in bed at Rotterdam 
with a violent fever, assuring them that the dikes were all pierced, and that 
the water was rising 


In the city itself, a dull distrust succeeded to the first vivid gleam of hope, 
while the few royalists among the population boldly taunted their fellow 
citizens to their faces with the absurd vision of relief which they had so 
fondly welcomed. “ Go up to the tower, ye beggars,” was the frequent and 
taunt-ing cry — “go up to the tower, and tell us if ye can see the ocean 
coming over the dry land to your relief.” 


The fever of the prmce had, meanwhile, reached its height. He lay at 
Rotterdam, utterly prostrate in body, and with mind agitated nearly to 
delirium, by the perpetual and almost unassisted schemes which he was 
constructing Never was illness more unseasonable His attendants were in 
despair, for it was necessary that his mind should for a time be spared the 
agitation of business. But from his sick bed he continued to dictate words of 
counsel and encouragement to the city; to Admiral Boisot, commanding the 
fleet minute directions and precautions. 


By the end of the firet week of September, he wrote a long letter to his 
brother, assuring hini of his convalescence and expressing, as usual, a 
confidence in the divine decrees. The preparations for the relief of Leyden, 
which, notwithstanding his exertions, had grown slack during his sickness, 


were now vigorously resumed On the 1st of September, Admiral Boisot 
arrived out of Zealand with a small number of vessels, and with eight 
hundred veteran sailors A wild and ferocious crew were those eight hundred 
Zealanders. Scarred, hacked, and even maimed, in the unceasing conflicts 
m which their lives had passed; weeing crescents in their caps, with the 
inscription. Rather Turkish than popish”; renowned far and wide, as much 
for their ferocity as for their nautical skiE — the appearance of these 
wildest of the searbeggars ” was both eccentric and terrific. They were 
known never to give nor to take quarter, for they went to mortal combat 
only, and had sworn to spare neither noble nor simple, neither king, kaiser, 
nor pope, should they faU into their power. > f t? > 
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More than two hundred vessels had been now assembled, carrying generally 
ten pieces of cannon, with from ten to eighteen oars, and manned with 
twenty-five hundred veterans, experienced both on land and water The 
work was now undertaken in earnest. The distance from Leyden to the outer 
dike, over whose ruins the ocean had already been admitted, was nearly 
fifteen miles. This reclaimed territory, however, was not maintained against 
the sea by these external barriers alone. The flotilla made its way with ease 
to the Land-scheiding, a strong dike within five miles of Leyden; but here 
its progress was arrested. It was necessary to break through a twofold series 
of defences. 


The prince had given orders that the Land-scheiding, which was still one 
and a half feet above water, should be taken possession of, at every ha’zard. 
On the night of the 10th and 11th of September this was accomplished, by 
surprise, and in a masterly manner. No time was lost in breaking it through 
in several places, a work which was accomplished under the very eyes of 
the enemy. The fleet sailed through the gaps; but, after their passage had 
been effected in good order, the admiral found, to his surprise, that it was 
not the only rampart to be carried. 


The Green-way, another long dike, three-quarters of a mile further inward, 
now rose at least a foot above the water, to oppose their further progress. 
Promptly and audaciously Admiral Boisot took possession of this barrier 
also, levelled it in many places, and brought his flotilla, in triumph, over its 
ruins Again, however, he was doomed to disappointment. A large mere, 
called the Fresh-water Lake, was known to extend itself directly in his path 
about “dway between the Land-scheiding and the city. To this piece of 
water, into which he had expected to float instantly, his only passage lay 
through one deep canal. The sea which had thus far borne him on, now 
diffusing itself over a very wide surface, and under the influence of an 
adverse wind, had become too shallow for his ships, llie canal alone was 
deep enough, but it led directly towards a bridge, strongly occupied by the. 
enemy. Hostile troops, moreover, to the amount of three thousand, occupied 
both sides of the cimal. The bold Boisot, nevertheless, determined to force 
Tiis passage, if possible. After losing a few men, and ascertaining the 
impregnable position of the enemy, he was obliged to withdraw, defeated 
and almost despairing. A week had elapsed since the great dike had been 
pierced, arid the flotilla now lay motionless in shallow water, having 
accomplished less than two miles. The wind, too, was easterly, causing the 
sea rather to sink than to rise. Everything wore a gloomy aspect, when, 
fortunately, on the 18th, the wind shifted to the northwest, and for three 
days blew a gale. The waters rose rapidly, and before the second day was 
closed the armada was afloat again. Some fugitives from Zoetermeer village 
now arrive’ and informed the admiral that, by making a detour to the right, 
he could completely circumvent the bridge and the mere. They guided him, 
accordingly, to a comparatively low dike, which led between the villages of 
Zoetermeer and Ben-thuyzen. A strong force of Spaniards was stationed in 
each place, but seized with a panic they fled inwardly towards Leyden, and 
halted at the village of North Aa. 


The fleet was delayed at North Aa by another barrier, called Ibe “ 
Kirkway.” The waters, too, spreading once more over a wider space, and 
diminishing under an east wind, which had again arisen, no longer 
permitted their progress; so that very soon the whole armada was stranded 
anew. The waters fell to the depth of nine inches, while the vessels required 
eighteai and twenty. 


disobeyed, and in this condition of things a small reactionary and zealous 
party increase in numbers and influence. 


483 Ezra, a Zadokite priest, is encouraged to visit Jerusalem on a mission of 
reform, by Artaxerxes I, who wishes to conciliate the Jews in Babylon, who 
are uneasy at the condition of religion in Judea. His mission fails. 


445 Nehemiah, a Babylonian Jew, arrives in Jerusalem with Artaxerxes’ 
permission to re/jair the city’s walls. Ezra reappears. The Law Book is 
published and the covenant between Israel and Yahveh is renewed. The 
foundation stone of Judaism is laid. The Law is now the possession of each 
Israelite. Nehemiah improves the social condition of the poor and returns to 
Persia (433). 


432 Second visit of Nehemiah. He tinds some of the old abuses again in 
practice. The founding of the Samaritan colony gets rid of those opposed to 
Nehemiah, and unifies the loyal Jews. 


415 Death of Nehemiah. The internal administration of Judea passes to the 
line of hereditary high priests. 


THE HIGH PRIESTS TO THE MACCABVEAN RISING (415-167 b.c.) 
415 Eliashib, high priest. He and his successors direct the affairs of Judea 
assisted by a council of elders and priests. 413 Joiada becomes high priest. 


373 Johanan murders his brother Joshua, who attempts to seize the high- 
priesthood. The Persian satrap interferes and fines the Jews. 350 Judea 
ravished by Artaxerxes III, while suppressing a Syrian revolt. 


The temple destroyed. Many Jews deported. 341 Jaddua becomes high 
priest. The age of ” Wisdom ” literature 


(Khokmah). 333 Overthrow of the Persian Empire by Alexander at the 
battle of Issus. 


Israel has a new master. 323 At death of Alexander, Judea becomes a part of 
the satrapy of Syria. 321 Onias I becomes high priest. 320 Conquest of 
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Meantime, the besieged city was at its last gasp. At the dawn of each day 
every eye was turned wistfully to the vanes of the steeples. So long as the 
easterly breeze prevailed, they felt, as they anxiously stood on towers and 
housetops, that they must look in vain for the welcome ocean. Even the 
misery endured at Haarlem had not reached that depth and intensity of 
agony to which Leyden was now reduced 


The pestilence stalked at noonday through the city, and the doomed 
inhabitants fell like grass beneath its sc 3 d-he From six thousand to eight 
thousand human beings sank before this scourge alone, yet the people 
resolutely held out. Leyden was sublime in its despair. A few murmurs 
were, however, occasionally heard at the steadfastness of the magistrates, 
and a dead bodj’- was placed at the door of the burgomaster, as a silent 
witness against his inflexibility. A party of the more faint-hearted even 
assailed the heroic Pieter Adriaanszoon van der Werff with threats and 
reproaches as he passed through the streets He waved his broad-leaved felt 
hat for silence, and Ihen exclaimed, in language which has been almost 
literally preserved: 


““VAat would ye, my friends? Why do ye murmur that we do not break our 
vows and surrender the city to the Spaniards — a fate more horrible than 
the agony which she now endures’ I tell you I have made an oath to hold 
the city, and may God give me strength to keep my oath! I can die but once; 
whether by your hands, the enemy’s, or by the hand of God; my life is at 


your disposal: here is my sword, plunge it into my breast, and divide my 
flesh among you. Take my body to appease your hunger, but expect no 
surrender, so long as I remain alive.” 


The words of the stout burgomaster inspired a new courage. From the 
ramparts they hurled renewed defiance at the enemy. “ Ye call us rac-eaters 
and dog-eaters,” they cried, “and it is true. So long, then, as ye hear dog 
bark or cat mew within the walls, ye may know that the city holds out. And 
when all has perished but ourselves, be sure that we will each devour oui’ 
left arms, retaining our right to defend our women, our liberty, and our 
religion, against the foreign tyrant. When the last hour has come, with our 
hands we will set fire to the city, and perish, men, women, and children 
together, in the flames, rather than suffer our homes to be polluted and our 
hberties to be crushed ” _ 


“As well,” shouted the Spaniards, derisively, to the citizens, “as well can 
the prince of Orange pluck the stars from the sky as bung the ocean to the 
walls of Leyden.” 


A violent equinoctial gale, on the night of the 1st and 2nd of October, came 
storming from the northwest, shiftmg after a few hours full eight points, and 
then blowing still more violently from the southwest. The waters of the 
North Sea were piled in vast masses upon the southern coast of Holland, 
and then dashed furiously landward, the ocean rising over the earth, and 
swiping with unrestramed power across the ruined dikes. The Ku-k-way, 
which had been broken through according to the prince’s instructions, was 
now completely overflowed, and the fleet sailed at midnight, in the midst of 
the storm and darkness. There was a fierce naval midnight battle — a 
strange spectacle among the branches of those (Auiet orchards, and with the 
chimney stacks of half-submerged farm-houses rising around the 
contending vessels. “The enemy’s vessels were soon sunk, their crews 
Wledinto the waves. 


As they approached some shallows, which led into the great mere, the 
Zealanders dashed into the sea, and with sheer strength shouldered every 
vessel through. The panic, which had hitherto driven their foes before the 
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advancing patriots, had reached Zoeterwoude. The Spaniards, in the early 
morning, poured out from the fortress, and fled precipitately. Their narrow 
path was rapidly vanishing in the waves, and hundreds sank beneath the 
constantly-deepening and treacherous flood. The wild Zealanders, too, 
sprang from their vessels upon the crumbling dike and drove their retreating 
foes into the sea. They hurled their harpoons at them, with an accuracy 
acquired in many a polar chase; they plunged into the waves in the keen 
pursuit, attacking them with boat-hook and dagger. 


A few strokes of the oars brought the whole fleet close to Lammen. This 
last obstacle rose formidable and frowning directly across their path. 
Swarming as it was with soldiers, and bristling with artillery, it seemed to 
defy the armada either to carry it by storm or to pass under its guns into the 
city. Boisot anchored his fleet within a respectful distance, and spent what 
remained of the day in carefully reconnoitring. 


Night descended upon the scene, a pitch dark night, full of anxiety to the 
Spaniards, to the armada, to IAyden. Strange sights and sounds occurred at 
different moments to bewilder the anxious sentinels. A long procession of 
lights issuing from the fort was seen to flit across the black face of the 
waters, in the dead of night, and the whole of the city wall, between the 
Cow-gate and the tower of Burgundy, fell with a loud crash ‘ The horror- 
struck citizens thought that the Spaniards were upon them at last; the 
Spaniards imagined the noise to mdicate a desperate sortie of the citizens. 
Everything was vague and mysterious Day dawned, at length, after the 
feverish night, and the admiral prepared for the assault. Suddenly a man 
was descried, wadmg breast-high through the water from Lammen towards 
the fleet; while, at the same tunc, one solitary boy was seen to wave his cap 


from the summit of the fort. After a moment of doubt, the happy mystery 
was solved. The Spaniards had fled, panic-struck, durmg the darkness. Afl 
obstacles being now removed, the fleet of Boisot swept by Lammen, and 
entered the city on the morning of the 3rd of October. Leyden was relieved. 


The quays were Imed with the famishmg population, as the fleet rowed 
through the canals, every human being who could stand coming forth to 
greet the preservers of the city. Bread was thrown from every ves^ among 
the crowd. The poor creatures who for two months had tasted no 
wholesome human food, and who had literally been livmg within the jaws 
of death, snatched eagerly the blessed gift, at last too liberally bestowed. 
Many choked themselves to death, in the greediness with which they 
devoured their bread. Magistrates and citizens, wild Zealanders, emaciated 
burgher guards, sailors, soldiers, women, children — nearly evei living 
person withm the walls all repaired without delay to the great church, stout 
Admiral Boisot leading the way. After prayers, the whole vast congregation 
jomed in the thanksgiving hymn. Thousands of voices raised the song, but 
few were able to carry it to its conclusion, for the universal emotion, 
deepened by the music, became too full for utterance. The hymn was 
abruptly suspended, while the multitude wept like children. 


On the 4th of October, the day following that on which the relief of the city 
was effected, the wind shifted to the northeast, and again blew a tempest. It 
was as if the waters, having now done their work, had been rolled back to 
the ocean by an omnipotent hand; for in the course of a few days the land 
was bare again, and the work of reconstructing the dikes commenced. 


After a brief interval of repose, Leyden had regained its former position. 


[> According to Hofdykt tlie fallen portion waa only sixteen feet wide.] 
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The prince, with advice of the states, had granted the city, as a reward for its 
sufferings, a ten days’ annual fair, without tolls or taxes; and, as a further 
manifestation of the gratitude entertained by the people of Holland and 
Zealand for the heroism of the citizens, it was resolved that an academy or 
university should be forthwith established within their walls. The 
University of Leyden, afterwards so illustrious, was thus founded in the 
very darkest period of the country’s struggle. 


The document by which the institution was founded was certainly a 


masterpiece of ponderous irony, for as the fiction of the king’s sovereignty 
was still maintained, Philip was gravely made to establish the university, as 
a reward to Leyden for rebellion to himself. 


THE STADHOLDEr’s POWERS ENLARGED 


Changes fast becoming necessary in the internd government of the 
provinces were undertaken dur-ing 1574. Hitherto the prmce had exercised 
his power under the convenient fiction of the monarch’s authority, 
systematically conducting the rebellion in the name of his majesty, and as 
his majesty’s stadholder. By this process an immense power was lodged in 
his hands; nothing less, indeed, than the supreme executive and legislative 
functions of the land. 


The two provinces, even while deprived of Haarlem Old amstekdam Gate, 
haaiilem and Amsterdam, now raised 


210,000 florins monthly, whereas Alva had never been able to extract from 
Holland more than 271,000 florins yearly, In consequence of this liberality, 
the cities insensibly acquired a greater influence in the government. 
Moreover, while growing more ambitious, they became less liberal. 


The prince, dissatisfied with the conduct of the cities, brought the whole 
subject before an assembly of the states of Holland, on the 20th of October, 
1574 He stated the inconveniences produced by the anomalous condition of 
the government He complained that the common people had often fallen 
into the error that the money raised for public purposes had been levied for 
his benefit only, and that they had, therefore, been less willing to contribute 
to the taxes. As the only remedy for tliese evils, he tendered hisi 
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resignation of all the powers with which he was clothed, so that the estates 
might then take the government, which they could exercise without conflict 
or control. For himself, he had never desired power, except as a means of 
being useful to his country, and he did not offer his resignation from 
unwillingness to stand by the cause, but from a hearty desire to save it from 
disputes among its friends. He was ready now, as ever, to shed the last drop 
of his blood to maintain the freedom of the land. 


This straightforward language produced an instantaneous effect. They were 
embarrassed, for they did not like to relinquish the authority which they had 
begun to relish, nor to accept the resignation of a man who was 
indispensable. They felt that to give up William of Orange at that time was 
to accept the Spanish yoke forever At an assembly held at Delft on the 12th 
of November, 1574, they accordingly requested him “to continue in his 
blessed government, with the council established near hun,” and for this end 
they formally offered to him, “under the name of governor or regent,” 
absolute power, authority, and sovereign command. But they made it a 
condition that the states should be convened and consulted upon requests, 
impositions, and upon all changes in the governing body. It was also 
stipulated that the judges of the supreme court and of the exchequer, with 
other high oflBcers, shomd be appointed by and with the consent of the 
states. 


The prince expressed himself as willmg to accept the government upon 
these terms. He, however, demanded an allowance of 45,000 florins 
monthly for the army expenses and other current outlays. Here, however, 
the states refused their consent. In a mercantile spirit, unworthy the 
occasion and the man with whom they were dealing, they endeavoured to 
chaffer where they should have been only too willing to comply, and they 
attempted to reduce the reasonable demand of the prmce to 30,000 florins. 
The prmce denounced the niggardliness of the states in the strongest 
language, and declared that he would rather leave the coimtry forever, with 
the maintenance of his own honour, than accept the government upon such 
disgraceful terms. The states, disturbed by his vehemence, and struck with 
its justice, instantly, and without further deliberation, consented to his 
demand. They granted the forty-five thousand florins monthly, and the 
prince assiuned the government, thus remodelled. 


During the autumn and early winter of the year 1574, the emperor 
Maximilian had been actively exerting himself to bring about a pacification 
of the Netherlands. Ten commissioners, who were appointed by the states 
for peace negotiations, were all friends of the prince. Among them were 
Sainte-Aldegonde, Paul Buys, Charles Boisot, and Doctor Junius. The 
plenipotentiaries of the Spanish government were Leoninus, the seigneur de 
Eas-singhem, Cornelius Suis, and Arnold Sasbout. 


The proceedings were opened at Breda upon the 3rd of March, 1575. They 
ended July 13th, with nothing accomplished The internal government of the 
insurgent provinces had remained upon the footing which we have seen 
established in the autumn of 1574, but in the course of this summer (1575), 
however, the foundation was laid for the union of Holland and Zealand, 
under the authority of Orange. The selfish prmciple of municipal 
aristocracy, which had tended to keep asunder these vanous groups of cities, 
was now repressed by the energy of the prince and the strong determination 
of the people. 


On the 4th of June this first imion was solemnised. Upon the 11th of July, 
the prince formally accepted the government. Early in this year the prince 
had despatched Sainte-Aldegonde on a private mission to the elector 
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palatine During some of his visits to that potentate he had seen at 
Heidelberg the princess Chailotte of Bourbon, daughter of the duke of 
Montpensier, the most ardent of the Catholic princes of Prance. A woman 
of beauty, intelligence, and virtue, forced before the canonical age to take 
the religious vows, she had been placed in the convent of Jouarre, of which 
she had become abbess. Always secretly inclined to the Reformed religion, 
she had fled secretly from her cloister, in the year of horrors 1572, and had 
found refuge at the court of the elector palatine, after which step her father 
refused to receive her letters, to contribute a farthing to her support, or even 
to acknowledge her claims upon him by a single line or message of 
affection Under these circumstances the outcast princess, who had arrived 
at years of maturity, might be considered her own mistress, and she was 
neither morally nor legally bound, when her hand was sought in marriage 
by the great champion of the Reformation, to ask the consent of a parent 
who loathed her religion, and denied her existence. The legality of the 
divorce from Anna of Saxony had been settled by a full expression of the 
ecclesiastical authority which she most respected; the facts upon which the 
divorce had been founded having been proved beyond peradventure 


So far, therefore, as the character of Mademoiselle Bourbon and the 
legitimacy of her future offspring were concerned, she received ample 
guarantees For the rest, the prince, in a simple letter, informed her that he 
was already past his prime, having reached his forty-second year, and that 
his fortune was encumbered not only with settlements for his children by 
previous marriages, but by debts contracted in the cause of his oppressed 
country A convention of doctors and bishops of France, summoned by the 
duke of Montpensier, afterwards confirmed the opinion that the 
conventional vows of the princess Charlotte had been conformable neither 
to the laws of France nor to the canons of the Trent Council. She was 
conducted to Briel by Sainte-Aldegonde, where she was received by her 
bridegroom, to whom she was united on the 12th of June. The wedding 
festival was held at Dort with much revelry and holiday-making, “but 
without dancing ” 


In this connection, no doubt the prince consulted his inclination only. It was 
equally natural that he should make many enemies by so impolitic a match. 


AVhile these important affairs, public and private, had been occurring in the 
south of Holland and in Germany, a very nefarious transaction had dis- 
giaced the cause of the patriot party in the northern quarter. Diedrich Sonoy, 
governor of that portion of Holland, a man of great bravery, but of extreme 
ferocity of character, had discovered an extensive conspiracy among certain 
of the inhabitants, in aid of an approaching Spanish invasion. The governor, 
determined to show that the duke of Alva could not be more prompt nor 
more terrible than himself, improvised, of his own authority, a tribunal in 
imtation of the infamous Blood Council Fortunately for the character ot the 
countr3rj Sonoy was not a Hollander, nor was the jurisdiction of this newly 
established court allowed to extend beyond very narrow limits Eight 
vagabonds were, however, arrested and doomed to tortures the most 
horrible, in order to extort from them confessions implicating persons of 
higher position in the land than themselves. The individuals who had been 
thus designated were aTOsted. Charged with plotting a general 
conflagration of the villages and farm-houses, in conjunction with an 
invasion by Hierges and f -Papist generals, they indignantly protested their 
innocence; but two or thein, a certain Kopp Cornehszoon, and his son, 
Nanning Koppezoon, were selected to undergo the most cruel torture which 
had yet been practised m the Netherl^nd” ^ 
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It was shown that Reformers were capable of giving a lesson even to 
inquisitors in this diabolical science. The affair now reached the ears of 


Orange. His peremptory orders, with the universal excitement produced in 
the neighbourhood, at last checked the course of the outrage It is no 
impeachment upon the character of the prince that these horrible crimes 
were not prevented It was impossible for him to be omnipresent. Neither is 
it just to consider the tortures and death thus inflicted upon innocent men an 
indelible stain upon the cause of liberty. They were the crimes of an 
individual who had been useful, but who, like the count de la Marck, had 
now contaminated his hand with the blood of the guiltless. The new tribunal 
neve‘ took root, and was abolished as soon as its initiatory horrors were 
known. 


A SPANISH EXPLOIT 


The grand commander had not yet given up the hope of naval assistance 
from Spain, notwithstanding the abrupt termination to the last expedition 
which had been organised. It was, however, necessary that a foot-hold 
should be recovered upon the seaboard, before a descent from without 
could be met with proper co-operation from the land forces within, and he 
was most anxious, therefore, to effect the reconquest of some portion of 
Zealand. Traitors from Zealand itself now came forward to teach the 
Spanish commander how to strike at the heart of their own country. These 
refugees explained to Requesens that a narrow flat extended imder the sea 
from Philipsland, as far as the shore of Duiveland A force sent through 
these dangerous shallows might take possession of Duiveland and lay siege 
to Zieriksee in the very teeth of the Zealand fleet, which would be unable to 
sail near enough to intercept their passage 


Requesens assembled thiee thousand infantry, partly Spaniards, partly 
Germans, partly Walloons, besides a picked corps of two hundred sappers 
and miners. One half was to remain in boats, under the command of 
Mondragon; the other half, accom/nied by two hundred pioneers, to wade 
through the sea from Philipsland to Duiveland and Schouwen. Each soldier 
of tms detachment was provided ivith a pair of shoes, two pounds of 
powder, and rations for three days, in a canvas bag suspended at his neck. 
The leader of this expedition was Don Osorio de Ulloa It was a wild night, 
the 27th of September. Incessant lightning alternately revealed and 
obscured the progress of the midnight march through the black w/aters 


Jerusalem by Ptolemy Lagus. He deports some of the 

inhabitants to Egypt. 314-302 Judea a Syrian province. 302 Ptolemy Lagus 
retakes Judea. 300 Simon the Just becomes high priest. He repairs the 
temple and 


strengthens the fortifications of the city. 294-280 Judea nominally a 
Seleucid province. 285 Ptolemy Philadelphus succeeds his father, who 
abdicates. The Septuagint version of the Bible begun under his patronage. 
250 Onias II becomes high priest. Tries to withhold tribute from Ptolemy. 
247 Ptolemy Euergetes succeeds liis father. 
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222 Ptolemy Philopator succeeds his father. 


219 111 the war between Antiochus the Great and Ptolemy Philopator, 
Jerusalem is pillaged and the temple profaned by the latter. 


217 Simon II becomes high priest. 
204 Judea lost to the Ptolemies, under whom she has been happier than any 
time since she lost her independence, and comes under the rule of the 


Seleucidie. 


198 Onias III becomes high priest. Antiochus makes a bloodless capture of 
Jerusalem. His treatment of the Jews is very favourable. 


187 Seleucus Philopator succeeds Antiochus. 


176 Attempt of Heliodorus, instigated by the viceroy ApoUonius, to 
plunder the temple. 


175 Antiochus Epijjhanes succeeds Seleucus. 


175 Onias, friendlj’ to the Egyptian party, is deposed by Antiochus IV, and 
retiring to Egypt with his followers founds Leontopolis. Jason becomes 


As they advanced cautiously, two by two, the daring adventurers found 
themselves soon nearly up to their necks in the waves, while so narrow was 
the submerged bank along which they weie marching, that a mis-step to the 
right or left was fatal Luckless individuals repeatedly sank to rise no more. 
Meantime, as the sickly light of the waning moon came forth at intervals 
through the stormy clouds, the soldiers could plainly perceive the filetf of 
Zealand vessels through which they were to march, and which were 
anchored as close to the flat as the water would allow. ;;; 


Standing breast-high in the waves, and surrounded at intervals by total 
darkness“ they were yet able to pour an occasional well-directed voUey 
into the hostile ranks. The Zealanders, however, did not assail them with 
fire’. arms alone. They transfixed some with their fatal harpoons; they 
dragged others from the path with boat-hooks; they beat out the brains of 
others, with heavy flails. 


The night wore on, and the adventurers still fought it out manfully, but very 
slowly, the main body of Spaniards, Germans, and Walloons, soon? after 
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daylight, reaching the opposite shore, having sustained considerable losses, 
but in perfect order. The pioneers were not so fortunate. The tide rose over 
them before they could effect their passage, and swept neply every one 
away. The rearguard were fortunately enabled to retrace their steps. 


Don Osorio, at the head of the successful adventurers, now effected his I 
finfling upon Duiveland. Reposing themselves but for an instant after this 
unparalleled march through the water, of more than six hours, they took a 
slight refreshment, prayed to the Virgin Mary and to St. James, and then 
prepared to meet their new enemies on land. Ten companies of French, 
Scotch, and English auxiliaries lay in Duiveland, under the command of 
Charles van Boisot. Strange to relate, by an inexplicable accident, or by 
treason, that general was slam by his own soldiers, at the moment when the 


royal troops landed The panic created by this event became intense, as the 
enemy rose suddenly, as it were, out of the depths of the ocean to attack 
them. They magnified the numbers of their assailants, and fled terror- 
stricken in every direction. The city of Zieriksee was soon afterwards 
beleaguered. 


The siege was protracted till the following June, the city holding out with 
fir mness Want of funds caused the operations to be conducted with 
languor, but the same cause prevented the prince from accomplishing its 
relief. Thus the expedition from Philipsland, the most brilliant military 
exploit of the whole war, was attended with important results. The 
communication between Walcheren and the rest of Zealand was interrupted, 
the province cut in two, a foot-hold on the ocean, for a brief interval at 
least, acquired by Spain. The prince was inexpressibly chagrined by these 
circumstances, and felt that the moment had arrived when all honourable 
means wefe to be employed to obtain foreign assistance. 


INDEPENDENCE DECLARED (1675) 


Hitherto the fiction of allegiance had been preserved, and, even by the 
enemies of the prince, it was admitted that it had been retained with no 
disloyal intent. The time, however, had come when it was necessary to 
throw off allegiance, provided another could be foimd strong enough and 
frank enough to accept the authority which Philip had forfeited. The 
question was, naturally, between France and England, unless the provinces 
could effect their re-admission into the body of the German Empire. 


The states were summoned by the prince, to deliberate on this important 
matter, at Rotterdam. On the 1st of October he formally proposed either to 
make terms with their enemy (and that the sooner the better), or else, once 
for aU, to separate entirely from the king of Spain, and to change their 
sovereign. After an adjourninent of a few days, the diet again assembled at 
Delft, and it was then unanimously resolved by the nobles and the cities, 
that they would forsake the king and seek foreign assistance; referring the 
choice to the prince, who, in regard to the government, was to take the 
opinion of the states. 


Thus the great step was taken, by which two little provinces declared 
themselves independent of their ancient master. That declaration, although 
taken in the midst of doubt and darkness, was not destined to be cancelled, 
and the germ of a new and powerful commonwealth was planted. So little, 
however, did these republican fathers foresee their coming republic, that the 
resolution to renounce one king was combined with a proposition to ask for 
the authority of another. It was not imagined that those two slender 
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columns, which were all that had yet been raised of the future stately 
peristyle, would be strong enough to stand alone. 


Germany, England, France, however, all refused to stretch out their hands to 
save the heroic but exhaustless little provinces. It was at this moment that a 
desperate but sublime resolution took possession of the prince’s mind. 
There seemed but one way left to exclude the Spaniards forever from 
Holland and Zealand, and to rescue the inhabitants from impendmg ruin. 
The prince had long brooded over the scheme, and the hour seemed to have 
struck for its fulfilment His project was to collect all the vessels, of every 
description, which could be obtained throughout the Netherlands. The 
whole population of the two provinces, men, women, and children, together 
with all the movable property of the country, were then to be embarked on 
board this numerous fleet, and to seek a new home beyond the seas. The 
windmills were then to be burned, the dikes pierced, the sluices opened in 
every direction, and the country restored forever to the ocean, from which it 
had sprung.’ 


It is difficult to say whether the resolution, if providence had permitted its 
fulfilment, would have been, on the whole, better or worse for humanity 
and civilisation. The ships which would have borne the prince and his 
fortunes might have taken the direction of the newly discovered western 
hemisphere. A religious colony, planted by a commeicial and liberty-loving 
race, in a virgin soil, and directed by patneian but self-denying hands, might 
have preceded, by half a century, the colony which a kindred race, impeffed 
by similar motives, and under somewhat similar circumstances and 
conditions, was destined to plant upon the stern shores of New England. 
Had they directed their course to the warm and fragrant islands of me East, 
an independent Christian commonwealth might have arisen among those 
prolific regions, superior in importance to any subsequent colony of 
Holland, crampM from ite birth by absolute subjection to a far-distant 
metropolis. 


DEATH OF HEQUESENS (1676) 


The unexpected death of Requesens suddenly dispelled these schemes.. A 
violent fever seized him on the 1st, and terminated his existence on the 5th 
of March, in the fifty-first year of his life. 


Requesens was a man of high position by birth and office, but a thoroughly 
commonplace personage. His talents either for war or for civil employment 
were not above mediocrity. His sudden death arrested, for a moment, the 
ebb-tide in the affairs of the Netherlands, which was fast leaving the 
country bare and desolate, and was followed by a tram of unforeseen 
tansaetions. 


THE EISE OP FLANDEHS AND BRABANT 


The suddenness of Requesens’ illness had not allowed time for even the 
nomination of a successor, to which he was authorised by letters patent 
from 


* Bor relates that this plan had been definitel7 formed by the prince His 
authority is “a credible gentleman of quality” (een geloofswaerdig 
edelmann van guaHiteif) who, atthetiine, was a member of the estates and 
government of Holland Groen van Prmsterer.v however, rejects the tale as 


fabulous ; or beheves, at any rate, that the personage alluded to by Bor took 
the prince’s words too literally. It is probable that the thought was often in 
the prmce’s mind, and found occasional expression, although it had never 
been actually reduced to a scheme. It is difficult to see that it was not 
consistent with his character, supposing that there had been no longer any 
room for hope. Hooft adopts the story without hesitation. Wagenaar alludes 
to it as a matter of current report, 
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the king. The government now devolved entirely into_ the hands of the 
council of state, which was at that period composed of nine members. The 
principal of these was Philip de Croy duke of Aerschot; the other leading 
members were Viglius, counts Mansfeld and Barlaymont; and the council 
was degraded by numbering, among the rest. Debris and De Roda, two of 
the notorious Spaniards who had formed part of the council of Blood. 


The Ifing resolved to leave the authority in the hands of this incongruous 
mixture, until the arrival of Don John of Austria, his natural brother, whom 
he had already named to the office of governor-general. But in the interval 


the government assumed an aspect of unprecedented disorder, and 
widespread anarchy embraced the whole country. The royal troops openly 
revolted, and fought against each other like deadly enemies. The nobles, 
divided in their views, arrogated to themselves in different places the titles 
and powers of command. 


The siege of Zieriksee was continued; but speedy dissensions among the 
members of the government rendered their authority contemptible, if not 
utterly extinct, m the eyes of the people. The exhaustion of the treasury 
deprived them of all power to put an end to the mutinous excesses of the 
Spanish troops, and the latter cariied their Ecentiousness to the utmost 
bounds. Zienksee, admitted to a surrender,* and saved from pillage by the 
payment of a large sum, was lost to the royalists withm three months, from 
the want of disciplme in its garrison, and the_ towns and burghs of Brabant 
suffered as much from the excesses of their nominal protectors as could 
have been inflicted by the enemy. The mutmeers at length, to the number of 
some thousands, attacked and carried by force the town of Alost* [or 
Aalst]; imprisoned the chief citizens; and levied contributions on all the 
country round. It was then that the council of state found itself forced to 
proclaim them rebels, traitors, and enemies to the king and the country, and 
called on all loyal subjects to pursue and exterminate them wherever they 
were found in arms. 


This proscription of the Spanish mutineers was followed by the convo- 


[° The brave admiral Louis Boisot was killed while attempBng to relieve 
the town, which surrendered June 21st, 1576 | 


_ E* According to Blok” the soldiers congregated at Alost in such numbers 


as to leave Holland, Zealasd, Geld6rLuid, and Utreclit almost freo of 
foreign soldior’.J 


MarkeT”Plac£ and Bell-tower at Alkmaar 
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cation of the statcs-general; and the government thus hoped to maintain 
some show of union, and some chance of authonty. But a new scene of 


mtestine violence completed the picture of executive inefiBciency. On the 4 
th of September, the grand bailiff of Brabant, as lieutenant of the baron de 
Hesse [or H6ze], governor of Brussels, entered the council chamber by 
force, and arrested all the members present, on suspicion of treacherously 
maintaining intelligence with the Spaniards Coimts Mansfeld and 
Barlaymont were imprisoned, with some others. Viglius escaped this 
indignity by being absent from indisposition. This bold measure was hailed 
by the people with imusual joy, as the signal for that total change in the 
government whidi they reckoned on as the prelude to complete freedom. 


The states-general were all at this time assembled, with the exception of 
those of Flanders, who joined the others with but little delay. The general 
reprobation against the Spaniards procured a second decree of proscnption; 
and their desperate conduct justified the utmost violence with which they 
might be pursued. They still held the citadels of Ghent and Antwerp, as well 
as Maestricht, which they had seized on, sacked, and pillaged with all the 
fury which a barbarous enemy inflicts on a town carried by assault.* On the 
3rd of November, the other body of mutineers, in possession of Alost, 
marched to the, support of their feUow brigands in the citadel of Antwerp; 
and both, simultaneously attacking this magnificent city, became masters of 
it in all points, in spite of a vigorous resistance on the part of the citizens. 
They then began a scene of rapine and destruction unequalled in the annals 
of these desperate wars, and the most opulent tovm in Europe was thus 
reduced to ruin and desolation by a few thousand frantic ruffians./ 


THE SPANISH FURY AT ANTWERP 


Five thousand veteran foot soldiers, besides six hundred cavalry, armed “to 
the teeth, sallied from the portals of Alva’s citadel. In the countemcarp they 
fell upon their knees, to mvoke, according to custom, the blessing of God 
upon the devil’s work which they were about to commit. The eletto bore a 
standard, one side of which was emblazoned with the crucified Saviour, and 
the other with the Virgin Mary. 


The eletto was first to mount the rampart; the next instant he was shot dead, 
while his followers, undismayed, sprang over his body, and poured into the 
streets. So soon as it was known that the Spaniards had crossed the rampart, 


that its six thousand defenders were in full retreat, it was inevitable that a 
panic should seize the city. 


Their entrance once effected, the Spanish force had separated, according to 
previous arrangement, into two divisions, one half charging up the lo“ street 
of St. Michael, the other forcing its way through the street of St. Joris. 
“Santiago, Santiago ^ Espana, Espana! d sangre, d came, d fuego, d sacco!” 
(St. James, Spain, blood, flesh, fire, sack’) — such were the hideous cries 
which rang through every quarter of the city, as the savage horde advanced. 


[* Even Spanisli bravery recoiled at so desperate an undertaking, but 
unscrupulous ferocity supplied an expedient ‘where courage was at fault 
Each soldier was commanded to seize a woman, and placing her before his 
own body, to advance across the bridge. The column, thus bucklered, to the 
shame of Spanish chivalry, by female bosoms, moved in good order toward 
the battery. The soldiers levelled their muskets with steady aim over the 
shoulders or under the arms of the women whom they thus held before them 
On the other hand, the citizens dared not discharge their cannon at their own 
townswomen, among whose numbers many recognised mothers, sisters, or 
wives. Maestricht was recovered, and an indiscriminate slauirhter instantly 
avenged its temporary loss.*] 
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Van Encle, with his German troops, had been stationed by the marquis of 
Havr6 to defend the St. Joris gate, but no sooner did the Spaniards under 


Vargas present themselves than he deserted to them instantly with his whole 
force. United with the Spanish cavalry, these traitorous defenders of 
Antwerp dashed in pursuit of those who had been only faint-hearted. Thus 
the bui’ ghers saw themselves attacked by many of their friends, deserted by 
more. Whom were they to trust? Nevertheless, Oberstein’s Germans were 
brave and faithful, resisting to the last, and dying every man in his harness. 
The tide of battle flowed hither and thither, through every street and narrow 
lane. The confused mob of fugitives and conquerors, Spaniards, Walloons, 
Germans, burghers, struggling, shouting, striking, cursing, dying, swayed 
hither and thither like a stormy sea. Every house became a fortress. It was 
difficult to carry the houses by storm, but they were soon set on Are. 


In a brief interval, the city hall and other edifices on the square were in 
flames. The conflagration spread with rapidity — house after house, street 
after street, taking fire. Nearly a thousand buildings, in the most splendid 
and wealthy quarter of the city, were soon in a blaze, and multitudes of 
human beings were burned with them. The many tortuous streets which led 
down a Sight descent from the rear of the town-house to the quays were all 
one vast eonfla^ation On the other side, the magnificent cathedral, 
separated from the Grande place by a single row of buildings, was lighted 
up, but not attacked by the flames. The tall spire cast its gigantic shadow 
across the last desperate conflict. Women, children, old men were killed in 
countless numbers, and stiU, through all this havoc, directly over the heads 
of the struggling throng, suspended in mid-air above the din and smoke of 
the conflict, there sounded, every half quarter of every hour, as if in gentle 
mockery, from the belfry of the cathedral, the tender and melodious chimes. 


Never was there a more monstrous massacre, even in the bloodstained 
history of the Netherlands. It was estimated that, in the course of this and 
the two following days, not less than eight thousand human beings were 
murdered,* The Spaniards seemed to cast off even the vizard of humanity. 
Hell seemed emptied of its fiends. Night fell upon the scene before the 
soldiers were masters of the city, but worse horrors began after the contest 
was ended This army of brigands had come thither with a definite, practical 
purpose, for it was not bloodthirst, nor lust, nor revenge which had impelled 
them, but it was greediness for gold. The fire, spreading more extensively 
and more rapidly than had been desired through the wealthiest quarter of 


the city, had unfortunately devoured a vast amount of property. Six millions, 
at least, had thus been swallowed; a destruction by which no one had 
profited. There was, however, much left. The strong boxes of the 
merchants, the gold, sUver, and precious jewelry, the velvets, satins, 
brocades, laces, and 


” IS tLe estimate of Mendozaf , viz., two thousand five hundred slam with 
the sword Md drable that number burned and drowned. Cabrera puts the 
figures at seven thousand and 3 Hooft Hve the same number of dead bodies 
actually found in the streets, 


n hundred , and estimating the drowned at as many more, leave the 


Meteren,’ who on all occasions seeks to diminish the number of his 
TOuntrymen slam in battle or massacre, while he magnifies the loss of his 
oppo-four to five thousand were slam , adding, however, that but fifteSi 
found, which were all buried together in two great pits He thus deducts 
RMnifh r number of counted corpses, as given by every other authority, 


sCd ^ ThA X®^of of ttSse slam with t& 
the mb b “48 Rodato the kmg, written from the citadel of Antwerp upon 
eiriif ®J®*“’ 8®*5mates the number of the Sain at 


eignt thousand, and one thousand horses. This authority, coming from the 
verv hour and 


be? ofafa n”? ®° ‘!@6P’A™P]»oated, may be considered conclusife. — 
[Blok » pSs the number of slftin ftt bGtweon six and soven thousftnd 1 | 
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high priest. A Greek gymnasium established at Jerusalem. 
172 Menelaus ousts Jason from the priesthood. 


Antiochus intervenes in the resulting quarrel. Menelaus is forcibly installed 
as high priest and AjDoUonius takes Jerusalem. Profanation of the temple. 
Daily sacrifice and other rites suspended. 


THE MACCABAAN RISING TO THE FALL OF JERUSALEM (167 
B.C.-70 a.d.) 


167 There is a rising at Modin, under the priest Mattathias, because Syrian 
officers try to compel the Jews to worship heathen deities. Many desperate 
adherents flock to Mattathias’ standard, and a large band is soon roaming 
the country destroying heathen altars and enforcing circumcision. 
Mattathias dies (166) making Judas Maccabfeus his successor. A systematic 
campaign is now decided upon. 


166 Judas Maccabaeus defeats the Syrians at Emmaus. 


165 Judas MaccabiBus defeats the Syrians at Bethzur, reconsecrates the 
temple and restores daily sacrifice. 


16-4 Antiochus Eupator. The Book of Daniel is written. 


162 Judas attempts to expel the Syrian garrison from Acra, meets a crushing 
defeat from the Syrians at Bethzur. Alcimus, leader of the Hellenistic party, 
becomes high priest, to the resentment of the Maccabseans. Demetrius I 
usurps the Syrian throne, and has Antiochus kiUed. 


161 Judas defeats Nicanor, the Syrian, at Beth-horon (Adasa). Nicanor 
Slain. Judas defeated and killed at Elasa. He had made secret overtures to 
Rome. Judas’ brother Jonathan succeeds to the leadership of the party. 


159 Death of Alcimus. An interregnum in the higb-priestship. Jonathan 
establishes himself at Michmash as governor of the Jewish nation. 


153 Alexander Balas, a pretender to the Syrian throne, makes Jonatban high 
priest. 


similar well-concentrated and portable plunder, were rapidly appropriated. 
So far the course was plain and easy, but in private houses it was more 
difficult. The cash, plate, and other valuables of individuals were not so 
easily discovered. Torture was, therefore, at once employed to discover the 
hidden treasures 


Two days longer the havoc lasted in the city. Of all the deeds of darkness 
yet compassed in the Netherlands, this was the w’ orst. It was called the 
Spanish Fury, by which dread name it has been known for ages. The city 
which had been a world of wealth and splendour was changed to a charnel- 
house, and from that hour its commercial prosperity was blasted. 


Rarely has so small a band obtained in three days’ robbery so large an 
amount of wealth. Four or five millions divided among five thousand 
soldier? made up for long arrearages. 


In this Spanish Fury many more were massacred in Antwerp than in the St 
Bartholomew at Pans. Almost as many living human beings were dashed 
out of existence now as there had been statues destroyed in the memorable 
image-breaking of Antwerp, ten years before — an event which had sent 
such a thrill of horror through the heart of Catholic Christendom. 


Marvellously few Spaniards were slain in these eventful days. Two hundred 
k ill ed is the largest number stated. The discrepancy seems monstrous, but 
it is hardly more than often existed between the losses inflicted and 
sustained by the Spaniards in such combats. Their prowess was equal to 
their ferocity, and this was enough to make them seem endowed with pre- 
terhuman powers. 


Bor’s/ estimate is two hundred Spaniards killed and four hundred wounded. 
Hooft* gives the same. Mendoza? allows only fourteen Spaniards to have 
been killed, and rather more than twenty wounded. Meterenl as usual, 
considering the honour of his countrymen at stake, finds a grim consolation 
in adding a few to the number of the enemies slain, and gives a total of 
three hundred Spaniards killed. Strada»« gives the two extremes; so that it 
is almost certain that the number was not less than fourteen nor more than 
two hundred. These statistics are certainly curious, for it would seem almost 
impossible that a force numbering between thirty-five hundred and five 


thousand men (there is this amount of discrepancy in the different 
estimates) should capture and plunder, with so little loss to themselves, a 
city of two hundred thousand souls, defended by an army of at least twelve 
thousand besides a large proportion of burghers bearing weapons. No 
wonder that the chivalrous Brant6me ° was in an ecstasy of delight at the 
achievement, and that the Netherlanders, seeing the prowess and the cruelty 
of their foes, should come to doubt whether they were men or devils. 


This disproportion between the number of Spaniards and states’ soldiers 
slain was the same in all the great encounters, particularly in those of the- 
period which now occupies us In the six months between the end of August, 
1576, and the signing of the Perpetual Edict on the 17th of February, 1577, 
the Spaniards killed twenty thousand, by the admission of the 
Netherlandersi themselves, and aclinowledged less than six slain on their 
own side! So much for the blood expended annually or monthly by the 
Netherlanders in defence of liberty and religion. As for the money 
consumed, the usual estimate of the expense of the states’ army was from 
800,000 to 1,000,000 guldens monthly, according to Meteren.^ “The same 
historian calculates the expense of Philip’s army at 42,000,000 crowns for 
the nine years, from 1567 to 1576, which would give nearly 400,000 dollars 
monthly, half of which, he says, came from Spain. The Netherlanders, 
therefore, furnished the other half, so that 
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200,000 dollars, equal to 500,000 guldens, monthly were to be added to the 
million required for their own war department. Here then was a tax of one 
and a half millions monthly, or eighteen millions yearly, simply for the 


keeping of the two armies on foot to destroy the Netherlandcrs and 
consmne their substance. The frightful loss by confiscations, plunderings, 
brand-schettings, and the sackings of cities and villages innumerable, was 
all in addition, of course, but that enormous amount defies calculation. The 
regular expense in money which they were to meet, if they could, for the 
mere pay and provision of the armies, was as above, and equal to at least 
sixty millions yearly to-day, making allowance for the difference in the 
value of money. This was certainly sufficient for a population of three 
mdlions. Their frequent promise to maintain their liberty with their “ goods 
and their blood” was no idle boast — three thousand men and one and a 
half million florins being consumed monthly. 


THE PACIFICATION OF GHENT (1576) 


Meantime the prince of Orange sat at Middelburg, watching the storm. The 
position of HoUand and Zealand with regard to the other fifteen provinces 
was distinctly characterised. Upon certain points there was an absolute 
sympathy, while upon others there was a grave and almost fatal difference. 
It was the task of the prince to deepen the sympathy, to extinguish the 
difference. In Holland and Zealand there was a warm and nearly universal 
adlie-sion to the reformed religion, a passionate attachment to the ancient 
political liberties. The prince, although an earnest Calvinist himself, did all 
in his power to check the growing spint of intolerance towards the old 
religion, omitted no opportunity of strengthening the attachment which the 
people justly felt for their liberal institutions. 


On the other hand, in most of the other provinces, the Catholic religion had 
been regaining its ascendency. Even in 1574, the states assembled at 
Brussels declared to Requesens that they would rather die the death than see 
any change m their religion. That feeling had rather increased than 
diminished. 


As to political convictions, the fifteen provinces differed much less from 
their two sisters There was a strong attachment to their old constitutions, a 
general inclmation to make use of the present crisis to effect their 
restoration. At the same time, it had not come to be the general conviction, 
as in Holland and Zealand, that the maintenance of those liberties was 
incompatible with the continuance of Phdip’s authority. The great bond of 


sympathy, however, between all the seventeen was their common hatred to 
the foreign soldiery. Upon this deeply embedded, immovable fulcrum of an 
ancient national hatred, the sudden mutiny of the whole Spanish army 
served as a lever of incalculable power. The prince seized it as from the 
hand of God. Thi^ armed, he proposed to himself the task of upturning the 
mass of oppression under which the old liberties of the country had so long 
been crushed To effect this object, adroitness was as requisite as courage. 


The prince, therefore, in all his addresses and documents, was careful to 
disclaim any intention of disturbing the established religion, or of making 
any rash political changes 


Having sought to impress upon his countiymen the gravity of the position, 
he led them to seek the remedy in audacity and in union. He familiarised 
them with his theory that the legal, historical government of the provinces 
belonged to the states-general, to a congress of nobles, clergy, and 
commons, 
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appointed from each of the seventeen provinces. He maintained, with 
reason, that the government of the Netherlands was a representative 
constitutional government, under the hereditary authority of the king. 
Letters were addressed to the states of nearly every province. Those bodies 
were urgently implored to appoint deputies to a general congress, at which a 
close and formal union between Holland and Zealand with the other 
provinces might be effected. The place appointed for the deliberations was 
the city of Ghent. Here, by the middle of October, a large number of 
delegates had already assembled although the citadel commanding the city 
was held by the Spaniards. 


The massacre at Antwerp and the eloquence of the prince produced a most 
quickening effect upon the congress at Ghent. Their deliberations had 
proceeded with decorum and earnestness, in the midst of the cannonading 


against the citadel, and the fortress fell on the same day which saw the 
conclusion of the treaty. 


This important instrument, by which the sacrifices and exertions of the 
prince were, for a brief season at least, rewarded, contained twenty-five 
articles. The prince of Orange, with the states of Holland and Zealand on 
the one side, and the provinces signing, or thereafter to sign the treaty, on 
the other, agreed that there should be a mutual forgiving and forgetting, as 
regarded the past. They vowed a close and faithful friendship for the future. 
They plighted a mutual promise to expel the Spaniards from the 
Netherlands without delay. As soon as this great deed should be done, there 
was to be a convocation of the states-general, on the basis of that assembly 
before which the abdication of the emperor had taken place. 


By this congress, the affairs of reli^on in Holland and Zealand should be 
regulated, as weU as the surrender of fortresses and other places belonging 
to his majesty. There was to be full hberty of communication and traffic 
between the citizens of the one side and the other. It should not be legal, 
however, for those of Holland and Zealand to attempt anything outside their 
own territory against the Roman Catholic religion, nor for cause thereof to 
injure or irritate any one, by deed or word All the placards and edicts on the 
subject of heresy, together with the criminal ordinances made byAhe duke of 
Ava, were suspended, until the states-general should otherwise ordain. The 
prince was to remain lieutenant, admiral, and general for his majesty in 
Holland, Zealand, and the associated places, till otherwise provided by the 
States-general, after the departure of the Spaniards. The cities and places 
included in the prince’s commission, but not yet acknowledging his 
authority, should receive satisfaction from him, as to the point of religion 
and other matters, before subscribing to the union. All prisoners, and 
particularly the count of Bossu, sliould be released without ransom. AH 
estates and other property not already alienated should be restored, all 
confiscations since 1566 being declared null and void. The countess 
palatine, widow of Brederode, and count of Bvuen, son of the prmce of 
Orange, wctc expressly named in this provision. Prelates and ecclesiastical 
persons, havii^ property in Holland and Zealand, should be remstated, if 
possible; but in case of alienation, which was likely to be generally the case, 
there should be reasonable compensation. It was to be decided by the states- 


general whether the provinces should discharge the debts incurred by the 
prince of Orange in his two campaigns. Provinces and cities should not 
have the benefit of this imion until they had signed the treaty, but they 
should be permitted to sign it when they chose. 


Thi” memorable document Wfl” subscribed at Ghent on the 8th of Novem- 
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ber, by Sainte-Aldegoncle, with eight other commissioners appointed by the 
prince of Orange and the estates of Holland on the one side, and by Elbertus 
Leoninus and other deputies appointed by Brabant, Flanders, Artois, 
Hainault, Valenciennes, Lille, Douai, Orchies, Namur, Tournay, Utrecht, 
and Mechlin on the other side. 


The arrangement was a masterpiece of diplomacy on the part of the prince, 
for it was as effectual a provision for the safety of the reformed religion as 
could be expected under the circumstances. It was much, considering the 
change which had been wrought of late years in the fifteen provinces, that 
they should consent to any treaty with their two heretic sisters. It was much 
more that the Pacification should recognise the new religion as the 
established creed of Holland and Zealand, while at the same time the 
infamous edicts of Charles were formally abolished. In the fifteen Catholic 
provinces, there was to be no prohibition of private reformed worship. The 
whole strength of the nation enlisted to expel the foreign soldiery from the 
soil This was the woik of William the Silent, and the prince thus saw the 
labour of years crowned with at least a momentary success. 


His satisfaction was very great when it was announced to him, man)’- days 
before the exchange of the signatures, that the treaty had been concluded. 
He was desirous that the Pacification should be referred for 


ajpproval, not to the municipal magistrates only, but to the people itself. 
Proclaimed m the market-place of every city and village, it was ratified, not 
by votes, but by hymns of thanksgiving, by triumphal music, by thundermg 
of caimon, and by the blaze of beacons, throughout the Netherlands. 


Another event added to the satisfaction of the hour. The country so recently 
and by deeds of such remarkable audacity conquered by the Spaniards in 
the north, was recovered almost simultaneously with the conclusion of the 
Ghent treaty It was a natural consequence of the great mutiny. The troops 
having entirely deserted Mondragon, it became necessary for that officer to 
abandon Zieriksee, the city which had been won with so much valour. In the 
beginning of November, the capital, and with it the whole island of 
Schouwen, together with the rest of Zealand, excepting Tholen, was 
recovered by Count Hohenlohe, lieutenant-general of the prmce of Orange, 
and actmg according to his instructions. 


Thus on this particular point of time many great events had been crowded. 
At the very same moment Zealand had been redeemed, Antwerp rumed, and 
the league of all the Netherlands against the Spaniards concluded. It now 
became known that another and most important event had occurred at the 
same instant. On the day before the Antwerp massacre, four days before the 
publication of the Ghent treaty, a foreign cavalier, attended by a Moorish 
slave and by six men-at-arms, rode into the streets of Luxemburg. The 
cavalier was Don Ottavio Gonzaga, brother of the prince of Melfi! The 
Moorish sl^e was Don John of Austria, the son of the emperor, the 
conqueror of Granada, the hero of Lepanto The new governor-general had 
traversed Spam and Prance in disguise with great celerity, and in the 
romantic belonged to his character. He stood at last on the threshold of the 
Netherlands, but with all his speed he had arrived a few days too late. 


DON JOHN OF AUSTHIA. 


in ‘ thirty-second year, having been born 
r of February, 1545. His father was Charles V, 


emperor of Germany, kmg of Spam, dominator of Asia, Africa, and 
America 
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his mother was Barbara Blomberg, washerwoman of Ratisbon. Introduced 
to the emperor, origmally, that she might alleviate his melancholy by her 
singing, she soon exhausted all that was harmonious in her natuie, for never 
was a more uncomfortable, unmanageable personage than Barbara m her 
after life. Married to one Pyramus Kegell, who was made a military 
commissary in the Netherlands, she was left a widow in the beginning of 
Alva’s adminis-‘ tration. Placed under the especial superintendence of the 
duke, she became’ the torment of that warrior’s life. The terrible governor, 
who could almost crush the heart out of a nation of three millions, was 
unable to curb this single termagant. 


Notwithstandmg every effort to entice, to intimidate, and to kidnap her from 
the Netherlands, there she remained, through all vicissitudes, even till the 
arrival of Don John. By his persuasions or commands she was, at last, 
induced to accept an exile for the remamder of her days in Spain, but 
revenged herself by asserting that he was quite mistaken in supposing 
himself the emperor’s child, a point, certainly, upon which her authority 
might be thought conclusive. Thus there was a double mystery about Don 
John. He might be the issue of august parentage on one side ; he was, 
possibly, sprung of most ignoble blood on both. Base-born at best, he was 
not sure whether to look for the author of his being in the halls of the 
Caesars or the booths of Ratisbon mechanics. 


Perhaps there was as much good faith on the part of Don John, when he 
arrived in Luxemburg, as could be expected of a man coming directly from 


the cabinet of Philip. The kmg had secretly instructed him to conciliate the 
provinces, but to concede nothmg./ He was directed to restore the 
government to its state during the imperial epoch. Seventeen provinces, in 
two of which the population were all dissenters, in all of which the principle 
of mutual toleratmn had just been accepted by Catholics and il/otestants, 
were now to be brought back to the condition according to which all 
Protestants were beheaded, burned, or buried alive. The crusader of 
Granada and Lepanto, the champion of the ancient church, was not likely to 
please the rugged Zealanders who had let themselves be hacked to pieces 
rathef than say one Paternoster, and who had worn crescents m their caps at 
Leyden, to prove their deeper hostility to the pope than to the Turk. 


It was with a cahn determination to counteract and crush the policy of the 
youthful governor that William the Silent awaited his antagonist. Were-Don 
John admitted to confidence, the peace of Holland and Zealand wm gone. 
He had arrived, with all the self-confidence of a conqueror; he did not know 
that he was to be played upon like a pipe, to be caught in meshes spread by 
his own hands, to struggle blmdly, to rage impotently — to die 
ingloriously./ 


CONCILIATORY POLICY OF DON JOHN 


It is probable that his intentions were really honourable and candid. The 
states-general were not less embarrassed than the prince. His sudden arrival 
threw them into great perplexity, which was increased by the conciliatory 
tone of his letter. They had now removed from Ghent to Brussels; and first 
sending deputies to pay the honours of a ceremonious welcome _to Don 
John, they wrote to the prince of Orange, then in HoUwd, for his advice in 
this difficult conjuncture. The prince replied by a memorial of considerable 
IATig tb, dated Middelburg, the 30th of November, in which he gave them 
the jnost wise and prudent advice, the substance of which was to receive 
any propositions coming from the wily and perfidious Philip with the utmo^ 
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suspicion, and to refuse all negotiation with his deputy, if the inunediate 
withdiawal of the foreign troops was not at once conceded and the 
acceptance of the pacification guaranteed in its most ample extent 


This advice was implicitly followed; the states in the mean time taking the 
precaution of assembling a large body of troops at Wavre, between Brussels 
and Naiuui’, the command of which was given to the count of Lalaing A 
still more important measure was the despatch of an envoy to England, to 
implore the assistance of Elizabeth She acted on this occasion with 
frankness and intrepidity; giving a distinguislied reception to the envoy 
Sweveg-hem, and advancing a loan of £100,000, on condition that the states 
made no treaty without her knowledge or participation. 


To secure still more closely the federal union that now bound the different 
provmces, a new compact was concluded by the deputies on the 9th of 
January, 1577, known by the title of the Union of Brussels, and signed by 
the prelates, ecclesiastics, lords, gentlemen, magistrates, and others, 
representing the states of the Netherlands ‘ A copy of this act of union was 
transmitted to Don John, and after some months of cautious parleying, m 
the latter part of which the candour of the prince seemed doubtful, and 
which the native historians do not hesitate to stigmatise as merely assumed, 
a treaty wm signed at Marche-en-Famene, a place between Namur and 
Luxemburg, in which every point insisted on by the states was, to the 
surprise and delight of the nation, fully consented to and guaranteed. 


This important document is called the Perpetual Edict, bears date the 12th 
of February, 1577, and contains mneteen articles. They were aU based on 
the acceptance of the Pacification; but one expressly stipulated that the 
count of Buren should be set at liberty as soon as the prince of Orange, his 
father, had on his part ratified the treaty P 


In the Pacification of Ghent, the pnnee had achieved the price of his 
lifelong labours He had banded a mass of provinces, by the ties of a 
common history, language, and customs, into a league against a foreign 
tyranny. He had grappled Holland and Zealand to their sister provinces by a 
co mm on love for their ancient liberties, by a common hatred to a Spanish 


150 Death of Demetrius. 


145 Alexander Balas killed by Ptolemy Philometor. Demetrius II succeeds. 
Confirms Jonathan in the priesthood. 


142 Trypho, the general of Alexander Balas, and his son Antiochus, seize 
Jonathan and put him to death. Simon, son of Mattathias, assumes the 
leadership, and induces Demetrius to release Judea from tribute. Capture of 
Acra by Simon. Judea free from Syrian control. 


HEBREW HISTORY IN OUTLINE 43 
141 Simon confirmed as high priest. A time of peace and prosperity. 


The Law finally re-established. 135 Murder of Simon and his two sons by 
his son-in-law, Ptolemy. The third son, John Hyroanus, succeeds to the 
high-priesthood. The position becomes one of practically independent 
sovereignty. Antiochus VII attempts to recover Judea. He devastates the 
country and Hyrcanus is obliged to purchase the withdrawal of the army, 
and the immunity of the capital. 128 Antiochus killed in Parthia. Hyrcanus 
annexes new territory. Captures Shechem and Samaria. Era of grandeur for 
the Jewish commonwealth. 105 John Hyrcanus dies. His son Aristobulus 
imprisons his mother, kills two brothers, and assumes title of king. 
Conquest and annexation of Ituriea. 104 Alexander Jannaeus succeeds his 
brother. The growing opposition of the Scribes and Pharisees to the 
development of the Maccabsean commonwealth into a kingdom, leads to 
civil war, during which the Pharisees summon assistance from Syria and 
drive Alexander from Jerusalem, but he recovers the throne and works 
bloody revenge upon the Pharisees. 79 Hyrcanus II succeeds his father 
Alexander. 


78 Alexandra (widow of Jannseus) makes terms with the Pharisees. 69 
Aristobulus II wrests power from his brother Hyrcanus. Antipater, governor 
of Idumaea, sides with the latter. Aristobulus defeated, and Hyrcanus nearly 
succeeds in regaining the throne, but 65 The Romans appear in Syria, and 


soldiery. He had exorcised the evil demon of religious bigotry by which the 
body politic had been possessed so many years, for the Ghent treaty, largely 
interpreted, opened the door to universal toleration In the Perpetual Edict 
the prince saw his work undone. Holland and Zealand were agam cut adrift 
from the other fifteen provinces, and war would soon be let loose upon that 
devoted little territory 6 


Don John made his solemn entry into Brussels on the 1st of May, and 
assumed the functions of his limited authority. The conditions of the treaty 
were promptly and regularly fulfilled. The citadels occupied by the Spanish 
soldiers were given up to the Flemish and Walloon troops, and the departure 
of these ferocious foreigners took place at once. The large sums required to 
facilitate this measure made it necessary to submit for a while to the 
presence of the German mercenaries 


But Don John’s conduct soon destroyed the temporary delusion which had 
deceived the country. Whether his projects were hitherto only concealed, 


P The Ghent Pacification, which was in the nature of a treaty between the 
prince and the states of Holland and Zealand on the one side, and a certun 
number of provinces on the other, had only been signed by the envoys of 
the contracting parties. Though received with deserved and universal 
acclamation, it had not the authority of a popular document. This, however 
was the character studiously impressed upon the Brussels Union. The 
people, sub4vided according to the various grades of their social hierarchy, 
had been solemn‘ summoned to council, and had deliberately recorded their 
convmtion»| 
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or that they were now for the first time excited by the disappointment of 
those hopes of authority held out to him by Philip, and which his 
predecessors had shared, it is certain that he very early displayed his 
ambition, and very imprudently attempted to put it in force. He at once 


demanded from the council of state the command of the troops and the 
disposal of the revenues. The answer was a simple reference to the 
Pacification of Ghent; and the prince’s rejoinder was an apparent 
submission, and the immediate despatch of letters in cipher to the king, 
demanding a supply of troops sufficient to restore his ruined authority 
These letters were intercepted by the king of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV 
of France, who immediately transmitted them to the prince of Orange, his 
old friend and fellow soldier. 


Public opinion, to the suspicions of which Don John had been from the first 
obnoxious, was now unanimous in attributing to design all that was 
unconstitutional and unfair His impetuous character could no longer submit 
to the restraint of dissimulation, and he resolved to take some bold and 
decided measure A very favourable opportunity was presented in the arrival 
of the queen of Navarre, Marguerite of Valois, at Namur, on her way to Spa. 
The prince, numerously attended, hastened to the former town under 
pretence of paying his respects to the queen. As soon as she left the place, 
he repaired to the glacis of the town, as if for the mere enjoyment of a walk, 
admired the external appearance of the citadel, and expressed a desire to be 
admitted inside The young count of Barlajnnont, in the absence of his 
father, the governor of the place, and an accomplice in the plot with Don 
John, freely admitted him The prince immediately drew forth a pistol, and 
exclaimed that that was the first moment of his government, took 
possession of the place with his immediate guard, and instantly formed 
them into a devoted garrison. 


OR.\NGE MADE HUWARD; MATTHIAS GOVERNOR 


The prince of Orange immediately made public the intercepted letters; and, 
at the solicitation of the states-general, repaired to Brussels; into which city 
he made a truly triumphant entry on the 23rd of September, and was 
immediately nominated governor, protector, or ruward/ of Brabant — a 
dignity which had fallen mto disuse, but was revived on this occasion, and 
which was little inferior in power to that of the dictators of Rome.? A 
ruward was not exactly dictator, although his authority was universal. He 
was not exactly protector, nor governor, nor stadholder His functions were 


unlimited as to time — therefore superior to those of an ancient dictator; 
they were commonly conferred on the natural heir to the sovereignty — 
therefore more lofty than those of ordinary stadholders The individuals who 
had previously held the office in the Netherlands had usually reigned 


P The fact that tlie election of Orange ns ruward or ruwaet t of Brabant was 
due to violence, though not mentioned by English and American historians 
of the Netherlands, has been clearly established by Belgian scholars In fact, 
the prince himself, when charged m Philip’s ban with securing his election “ 
by force and tumult,” did not deny that these means were employed, but 
declared in his memorable Apology that instead of seekmg he had refused 
the office His subsequent acceptance of it showed that be thought it was 
time to use this exalted position to baffle the designs of his enemies. The 
important fact, which even Motley 5 does not mention, that Orange owed 
his election to a popular tumult, is provedliy Gachard.v — Cor-respondanoe 
de Omllarme le Taeitwnie ; and by De Bobaulx de Soumoy,” the learned 
editw of Mmoires de Shidinc Perreriot (the famous Champagny). It is 
noticeable that both these competent critics trace the pnnce’s subtle agency 
in this uprising, as well as in the seizure of the duke of Aerschot and other 
Catholic leaders, which had such serious results for the cause of liberty and 
union m the Netherlands. — TouKe*] 
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afterwards in their own right. Duke Albert, of the Bavarian line, for 
example, had been ruward of Hainault and Holland for thirty years, during 
the insanity of his brother, and on the death of Duke William had succeeded 
to his title Philip of Burgundy had declared himself ruwaid of Brabant in 
1425, and had shortly afterwards deprived Jacqueline of all her titles and 
appropriated them to himself ^ 


The prince’s authority, now almost unlimited, extended over every province 
of the Netherlands, except Namur and Luxemburg, both of which 
acknowledged Don John 


The first care of the liberated nation was to demolisn the various citadels 
rendered celebrated and odious by the excesses of the Spaniards This was 
done with an enthusiastic industry in which every age and sex bore a part, 
and which promised well for liberty Among the rums of that of Antwerp the 
statue of the duke of Alva was discovered, dragged through the filthiest 
streets of the town, and, with all the indignity so well merited by the 
original, it was finally broken into a thousand pieces “ 


The country, in conferring such extensive powers on the prince of Orange, 
had certainly gone too far — not for his desert, but for its own tranquillity. 
It was impossible that such an elevation should not excite the discontent 
and awaken the energy of the haughty aristocracy of Flanders and Brabant; 
and particularly of the house of Croy, the ancient rivals of that of Nassau. 
The then representative of that famdy seemed the person most suited’ to 
counterbalance William’s excessive power. The duke of Aerschot was 
therefore named governor of Flanders; and he immediately put himself at 
the head of a confederacy of the Catholic party, which quicWy decided to 
offer the chief government of the country, still m the name of Philip, to the 
archduke Matthias, brother of the emperor Rudolf II, and cousin german to 
Philip of Spain, a youth but nineteen years of age, A Flemish gentleman 
named Maelsted was entrusted with the proposal. Matthias joyously 
consented, and, quitting Vienna with the greatest secrecy, he arrived at 
Maestricht, without any previous announcement, and expected only by the 
party that had invited him, at the end of October, 1577. 


The prince of Orange, instead of showing the least sionptom of 
dissatisfaction at this underhand proceeding aimed at his personal authority, 
announced his perfect approval of the nomination, and was the foremost in 
recommending measures for the honour of the archduke and the security of 
the country. He drew up the basis of a treaty for Matthias’ acceptance, on 
terms which guaranteed to the councd of state and the states-general the 
virtual sovereignty, and left to the young prince little beyond the fine title 
which had dazzled his boyish vanity. The prince of Orange was appointed 
his lieutenant, in all the branches of the administration, civil, military, or 
financial; and the duke of Aerschot, who had hoped to obtain an entire 
domination over the puppet he had brought upon the stage, saw himself 


totally foiled in his jiroject, and left without a chance or a pretext for the 
least increase to his influence. 


But a still greater disappointment attended this ambitious nobleman in the 
very stronghold of his power. The Flemings, driven by persecution to a state 
of fu^ almost uimatural, had, in their antipathy to Spain, adopted a hatred 
against Catholicism which had its source only in politick frenzy, while the 
converts imagined it to arise from reason and conviction. ’ 


“Two men had taken advantage of this state of the public mind, and 


[* TLe bulk was melted again and reconyerted by a most natural 
metamorplioBis into the cannon from whicK it had origmally sprang.— 
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gained over it an unbounded ascendency. They were Francis van der Ke- 
thuUe lord of Ryhove, and Jan van Hembyze [or Imbize], who each seemed 
formed to realise the beau-ideal of a factious demagogue. They had 
acquired supreme power over the people of Ghent, and had at their 
command a body of twenty thousand resolute and well-armed supporters. 
Tbe duke of Aerschot vainly attempted to oppose his authority to that of 
these men; and he on one occasion imprudently exclaimed that “ he would 
have them hanged, even though they were protected by the prince of 
Orange himself.” The same night Ryhove summoned the leaders of his 
bands; and quickly assembling a considerable force, they repaired to the 
duke’s hotel, made him prisoner, and, without allowing him time to dress, 
carried him away in triumph. At the same time the bishops of Bruges and 
Ypres, the high bailiffs of Ghent and Courtrai, the governor of Oudenarde, 
and other important magistrates, were arrested — accused of complicity 
with the duke, but of what particular offence the lawless demagogues did 
not deign to specify. ‘The two tribunes immediately divided the whole 
honours and authority of administration — Ryhove as military, and 
Hembyze as civil chief. ^ 


The latter of these legislators completely changed the forms of the 
government; he revived the ancient privileges destroyed by Charles V, and 
took all preliminary measures for forcing the various provinces to join with 
the city of Ghent in formmg a federative republic. The states-general and 
the prince of Orange were alarmed lest these troubles might lead to a 
renewal of the anarchy from the effects of which the country had but just 
obtained breathing time. Ryhove consented, at the remonstrance of the 
prince of Orange, to release the duke of Aerschot; but William was obliged 
to repair to Ghent in person, m the hope of establishing order. He arrived on 
the ^th of December, and entered on a strict inguiry with his usual calmness 
and decision. He could not succeed in obtaining the liberty of the other 
prisoners, though he pleaded for them strongly. Having severely 
reprimanded the factious leaders, and pointed out the dangers of their illegal 
course, he returned to Brussels, leaving the factious city in a temporarj-/ 
tranquillity which his firmness and discretion could alone have obtained. 


The archduke Matthias, having visited Antwerp, and acceded to all the 
conditions required of him, made his public entry into Brussels on the 18th 
of January, 1578, and was installed in his dignity of governor-general 
amidst the usual ffites and rejoicings. Don John of Austria was at the same 
time declared an enemy to the country, with a public order to quit it without 
delay; and a prohibition was issued against any inhabitant acknowledging 
his forfeited authority. 


OUTBREAK OF WAR 


War was now once more openly declared, some fruitless negotiations 
having afforded a fair pretext for hostilities. Tlie rapid appearance of a 
numerous army under the orders of Don John gave strength to the 
suspicions of his former dissimulation. It was currently believed that large 
bodies of the Sfian-ish troops had remained concealed in the forests of 
Luxemburg and Lorraine; while several regiments, which had remained in 
France in the service of the League, immediately re-entered the 
Netherlands. Alessandro Famese prince 


[‘ Thus audaciously, successfully, and bitlierto without bloodshed, was the 
anti-Cafholie reTolution commenced in Flanders. The eyent was the first of 
a long and most slmal aeries. The effect of this sudden rising of the popular 
party was prodigious throughout the Netherlands. At the same time the 
audacity of such extreme proceedings could hardly be countenanced by any 
considerable party in the states-general.’ | 
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of Parma, son of the former govemant, came to the aid of his uncle Don 
John at the head of a large force of Italians; and these several 
reinforcements, with the German aui/iaries still m the country, composed 
an army of twenty thousand men. The army of the states-general was still 
larger, but far inferior in point of disciplme. It was commanded by Antoine 
de Goignies, a gentleman of Hamault, and an old soldier of the school of 
Charles V. 


After a sharp affair at the village of Riminants, in which the royalists had 
the worst, the two armies met at Gembloux [or Gemblours] on the 31st of 
January, 1578.P 


THE DISASTER OF GEMBLOUX (1578) 


Don John, making a selection of some six hundred cavalry, all picked men, 
with a thousand infantry, divided the whole into two bodies, which he 
placed under command of Gonzaga and the famous old Christopher 
Mondragon. These officers received orders to hang on the rear of the 
enemy, to harass him, and to do him all possible damage consistent with the 
possibility of avoiding a general engagement, until the main army under 
Parma and Don John should arrive. The retiring army of the states was then 
proceedmg along the borders of a deep ravine, filled with mire and water, 
and as broad as and more dangerous than a river In the midst of the 


skirmishing, Alessandro of Parma rode ufi to reconnoitre. He saw at once 
that the columns of the enemy were marching unsteadily to avoid being 
precipitated mto this creek. He observed the waving of their spears, the 
general confusion of their ranks, and was quick to take advantage of the 
fortunate moment. 


He drew up his little force m a compact column. Then, with a few words of 
encouragement, he launched them at the foe. The violent and entirely 
unexpected shock was even more successful than the prince had anticipated. 
The hostile cavalry reeled and fell into hopeless confusion, Egmont in vain 
striving to rally them to resistance. That name had lost its magic. Goignies 
also attempted, without success, to restore order among the panic-struck 
ranks. Assaulted in flank and rear at the same moment, and already in 
temporary confusion, the cavalry of the enemy turned their backs and fled. 
The centre of the states’ army, thus left exposed, was now warmly attacked 
by Parma It had, moreover, been already thrown into disorder by the retreat 
of its own horse, as they charged through them in rapid and disgraceful 
panic. The whole army broke to pieces at once, and so great was the 
trepidation that the conquered troops had hardly courage to run away They 
were utterly incapable of combat Not a blow was struck by the fugitives. 
Hardly a man in the Spanish ranks was wounded; while, in the course of an 
hour and a half, the whole force of the enemy was exterminated. 


It is impossible to state with accuracy the exact numbers slain. Some 
accounts spoke of ten thousand killed, or captive, with absolutely no loss on 
the royal side. 


Barely had a more brilliant exploit been performed by a handful of cavalry. 
A whole army was overthrown. Everythmg belongmg to the enemy fell into 
the hands of the Spaniards. Thirty-four standards, many field-pieces, much 
camp equipage, and ammunition, besides some seven or eight thousand 
dead bodies, and six hundred living prisoners, were the spoils of that 
winter’s day. Of the captives, some were soon afterwards hurled off the 
bridge at JNamur, and drowned like dogs in the Maas, while the rest were 
all hanged, none escapmg with life. Don John’s clemency was not superior 
to that of nis sangumary predecessors. 
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And so another proof was added — if proofs were still necessary — of 
Spanish prowess. The Netherlanders may be pardoned if their foes seemed 
to them supernatural, and almost invulnerable. How else could these 
enormous successes be accounted for’ How else could thousands fall before 
the Spanish swords, while hardly a single Spanish corpse told of effectual 
resistance? At Jemmingen, Alva had lost seven soldiers, and slam seven 
thousand; in the Antwerp Fury, two hundred Spaniards, at most, had fallen, 
while eight thousand burghers and states’ troops had been butchered; and 
now at Gembloux, six, seven, eight, ten — heaven knew how many 
thousands had been exterminated, and hardly a single Spaniard had been 
slain 1 Undoubtedly, the first reason for this result was the superiority of the 
Spanish soldiers. They were the boldest, the best disciplined, the most 
experienced in the world. Their audacity, promptness, and ferocity made 
them almost invincible. Moreover, they were commanded by the most 
renowned cap* tains of the age.’ 


The news of this battle threw the states into the utmost consternation. 
Brussels bemg considered msecure, tie archduke Matthias and his council 
retired to Antwerp; but the victors did not feel their forces sufficient to 
justify an attack upon the capital. They, however, took Louvam, Tirlemont, 
and several other towns; but these conquests were of little import in 
comparison with the loss of Amsterdam, which declared openly and 
unanimously for the patriot cause. The states-/eneral recovered their 
courage, and prepared for a new contest. They sent deputies to the diet of 
Worms, to ask succour from the princes of the empire. The count palatine 
John Kasimir repaired to their assi.stance with a considerable force of 
Germans-and English, all equipped and paid by Queen Elizabeth Francis 


duke of Aleu 9 on and of Anjou, and brother of Henry IH of France, 
hovered on the frontiers of Hainault with a respectable army.* 


But all the various chiefs had separate interests and opposite views; while 
the fanatic violence of the people of Ghent sapped the foundations of the 
pacification to which the town had given its name.* The Walloon provinces, 
deep-rooted in their attachment to religious bigotry, which they loved still 
better than political freedom, gradually withdrew from the common cause; 
and without yet openly becoming reconciled with Spain, they adopted a 
neutrality which was tantamount to it. Don John was, however, deprived of 
all chance of reaping any advantage from these unfortunate dissensions. He 
was suddenly taken ill in his camp at Bougy: and died [probably of a camp 
fever], after a fortnight’s suffering, on the 1st of October, 1578, m the 33rcl 
year of his age.P 


ADMINISTRATION OP THE DUKE OF PARMA 


On the death of Don John the command’ of the royal army feU to his 
nephew Alessandro Farnese, duke of Parma. He was descended frqin 
Charles V through his mother the duchess Margaret; under whose 
administration the fimt troubles had broken out. He had dready fought m 
Belgium on the side of ffis young and unfortunate relative — they were 
both of the saine 


[* He had been vainly offered the sovereignty of the provinces, and called 
to assist ifiider the title of “ Protector of Netherlandish liberty ” Motley 
accuses him of being “ the most despicable personage who had ever entered 
the Netherlands,” and cloiins that Orange encouraged him only to keep 
Queen Elizabeth anxious to forestall a French alliance | 


[* All Flanders was prey to a Calvinist terrorism which made the Cathohcs 
long for Don Jbhn’s sovereignty. They had lost faith in Orange, — Blok.1] 
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take sides with Aristobulus. 63 Pompey, appealed to by both princes, 
captures Jerusalem ; Hyrcanus 


retains his title, but Judea is made tributary to Rome. 47 Antipater made 
procurator of Judea, Samaria, and Galilee by Julius 


Caesar. Hyrcanus assumes title of ethnarch. 43 Assassination of Antipater. 
His son Phasael is governor of Jerusalem. 


His son Herod is governor of Galilee. 40 Phasael captured by Antigonus, 
son of Aristobulus II, and commits 


suicide. Herod flees to Rome and is made king of the Jews. 37 Herod 
captures Jerusalem in his war against Antigonus. 


He reorganises the sanhedrim, and the Pharisees become nearly as 
numerous in it as the priests and elders. 35-25 Hei-od removes the surviving 
members of the Asmonsean family from his path. 20 Herod begins 
reconstruction of the temple. He founds the cities of Antipatris and 
Csesarea. 7-6 Herod causes the sons of Mariamne to be condemned and 
strangled. 


4 Birth of Jesus — Death of Herod. He wills his dominions to his sur-A.D. 
viving sons, Herod Antipas and Archelaus. 


6 The Jews appeal to Rome on account of Archelaus’ misgovernment. 
Augustus deposes the ethnarch, and Judea becomes a Roman province. 
7 The census of Quiriniiis tal4es place. Coponius is procurator. He is 


followed by Marcus Ambivius and Annius Rufus. 15 Valerius Gratus 
appointed procurator. 26 Pontius Pilate appointed procurator. The 
procurators are subordinate 


to the Imperial Legates of Syria and reside at Csesarea. 29 Jesus begins his 
ministry. 33 Death of Jesus. 
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age — and the latter, on his deathbed, had named him as his successor. 
Everything justified the choice — none of the old Spanish generals 
exceeded the duke in valour, militaiy experience, prudence in council, and 
resources in danger. To these qualities was joined great executive ability 
Perhaps he had more talents than virtues, but his conduct was that of a man 
who was master of himself, and too used to leading others to let his own 
faults interfere with his success. 


He soon managed to get together, in the provinces that remained loyal to 
him (Namur and Luxemburg), as many as thirty-two thousand soldiers, 
almost all foreigners This would have been but a small force to oppose to 
the Belgians if harmony had reigned among the latter. But there was already 
open schism between the Catholics and the Protestants Hembyze and 
Ryhove took John Kasimir’s troops into the pay of the city and with this 
reinforcement made themselves master of all La Flandre Flamingante, 
where Protestantism had already spread among the lower classes; all the 
more eager for the change since they were experiencing a condition of 
affairs the like of which had never been known before. Eveiywhere power 
was seized by the most factious, and such was their violence that French 
Flanders, .Ajtois, and Hainault became indignant and formed a defensive 
alliance, seceding in a formal manner from the confederated provinces 
(January 6th, 


1579) 


THE VNION OF UTRECHT (1579) 


The states-general and the whole national party regarded, with prophetic 
dismay, the approaching dismemberment of their common country. They 
sent deputation on deputation to the Walloon states, to warn them of their 
danger, and to avert, if possible, the fatal measure. iSuachery and religious 
fanaticism had undermined the bulwark almost as soon as reared. As, in 
besieged cities, a sudden breastwork is thrown up internally, when the 
outward defences are crumbling — so the energy of Orange had been 
silently preparing the Union of Utrecht, as a temporary defence until the foe 
should be beaten back and there should be time to decide on their future 
course of action. 


During the whole month of December, an active correspondence had been 
carried on between the prince and his brother John, with various agents in 
Gelderland, Friesland, and Groningen, as well as with influential 
personages in the more central provinces and cities Geldeiland, the natural 
bulwark to Holland and Zealand, commanding the four great rivers of the 
countiy had been fortunately placed under the government of the trusty 
John of Nassau, that province being wpmly in favour of a closer union with 
its sister provmces, and particularly with those more nearly allied to itself in 
religion and m language. ° 


1 December (1578), Count John, in behalf of his brother, had 


laid befOTe the states of Holland and Zealand, assembled at Gorkum the 
project of a new imion with “ Gelderland, Ghent, Friesland, Utrecht, 
Ovei/ssel, and uronii^en. The proposition had been favourably entertained, 
and com-msioners had been appointed to confer with other commissioners 
at Utrecht whenever they should be summoned by Count John. The prince 
chose not to be the ostensible mover in the plan himself. He did not wish to 
startle unnecessarily the archduke Matthias, nor to be cried out upon as 
infringing the Ghent Pacification, although the whole world knew that 
treaty to be hopelessly annulled. For these and many other weighty motives 
he 
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proposed that the new union should be the apparent work of other hands, 
and only offered to him and to the country when nearly completed. 


After various preliminary meetings m December and January, the deputies 
of Gelderland and Zutphen, with Count John, stadholder of these provinces, 
at their head, met with the deputies of Holland, Zealand, and the provinces 
between the Ems and the Lauwers, early in January, 1579, and on the 23rd 
of that month, without waiting longer for the deputies of the other 
provinces, they agreed provisionally upon a treaty of union which was 
published afterwards on the 29th, from the town-house of Utrecht 


This memorable document — which is ever regarded as the foundation of 
the Netherland Republic — contained twenty-six articles. The preamble 
Stated the object of the union It was to strengthen, not to forsake the Ghent 
Pacification, already nearly annihilated by the force of foreign soldiery. The 
contracting provinces agreed to remain eternally united, as if they were but 
one province. At the same time, it was understood that each was to retain its 
particular privileges, liberties, laudable and traditionary customs, and other 
laws. The cities, corporations, and inhabitants of every province were to be 
guaranteed as to their ancient constitutions. The provinces, by “idrtue of the 
union, were to defend each other “ with life, goods, and blood,” against all 
force brought against them in the king’s name or behalf. They were also to 
defend each other against all foreign or domestic potentates, provinces, or 
cities, provided such defence were controlled by the “generality” of tiie 
union. For the expense occasioned by the protection of the provinces, 
certain imposts and excises were to be equally assessed and collected. No 
truce or peace was to be concluded, no war commenced, no impost 
established affecting the “generality,” but by unanimous advice and consent 
of the provinces. 


Upon other matters the majority was to decide, the votes being taken in the 
manner then customary in the assembly of states-general. None of the 
united provinces, or of their cities or corporations, was to make treaties with 
other potentates or states, without consent of its confederates. If 


neighbouring princes, provinces, or cities wished to enter into this 
confederacy, they were to be received by the unanimous consent of the 
united provinces. A com-mon currency was to be established for the 
confederacy. In the matter of divine worship, Holland and Zealand were to 
conduct themselves as they should think proper. The other provinces of the 
union, however, were either to conform to the “religious peace” already laid 
down by Archduke Matthias and his council, or to make such other 
arrangements as each province should for itself consider appropriate for the 
maintenance of its internal tranq/ity — provided always that every 
individual should remain free in his rmigion, and that no man should be 
molested or questioned on the subject of divine worship as had been already 
established by the Ghent Pacification. 


Such were the simple provisions of that instrument which became the 
foundation of the powerful commonwealth of the United Netherlands. On 
the day when it was concluded, there were present deputies from five 
provinces only. Count John of Nassau signed first, as stadholder of 
Gelderland and Zutphen. His signature was followed by those of four 
deputies from that double province; and the envoys of Holland, Zealand, 
Utrecht, and the Frisian provinces then signed the document. 


The prince himself, although in reality the principal director of the 
movement, delayed appending his signature until May the 3rd, 1579. Herein 
he was actuated by the reasons already stated, and by the hope which he 
still entertained that a wider union might be established, with Matthias for 
its 
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nominal chief. His enemies, as usual, attributed this patriotic delay to baser 
motives They accused him of a desire to assume the governor-general- ship 
himself, to the exclusion of the archduke — an msinuation which the states 
of Holland took occasion formally to denounce as a calumny. For those who 
have studied the character and history of the man, a defence against such 


slander is superfluous. Matthias was but the shadow, Orange the substance. 
The archduke had been accepted only to obviate the evil effects of a 
political inla-igue, and with the express condition that the prince should be 
his lieutenant-general in name, his master in fact. Directly after his 
departure m the followmg year, the prince’s authority, which nominally 
departed also, was re-established m his own person, and by express act of 
the states-general. 


The Union of Utrecht was the foundation-stone of the Netherland Republic: 
but the framers of the confederacy did not intend the establishment of a 
republic, or of an independent commonwealth of any kmd They had not 
forsworn the Spanish monarch. It was not yet their intention to for-swear 
him. Certamly the act of union contained no allusion to such an important 
step. On the contrary, in the brief preamble they expressly stated their 
intention to strengthen the Ghent Pacification, and the Ghent Pacification 
acknowledged obedience to the king. They intended no political innovation 
of any kind. No doubt the formal renunciation of allegiance, which w’as to 
follow within two years, was contemplated by many as a future probability; 
but it could not be foreseen with certainty 


The establishment of a republic, which lasted two centuries, which threw a 
girdle of rich dependencies entirely round the globe, and which attained so 
remarkable a height of commercial prosperity and political influence, was 
the result of the Utrecht Union; but it was not a premeditated result. The 
future confederacy was not to resemble the system of the German Empire, 
for it was to acknowledge no single head. It was to differ from the Achaean 
League, in the far inferior amount of power which it permitted to its general 
assembly, and in the consequently greater proportion of sovereign attributes 
which were retained by the individual states 


It was, on the other hand, to furnish a closer and more intimate bond than 
that of the Swiss confederacy, which was only a union for defence and 
external purposes, of cantons otherwise independent It was, finally, to differ 
from the American federal commonwealth in the great feature that it was to 
be merely a confederacy of sovereignties, not a representative republic. Its 
foundation was a compact, not a constitution The contracting parties were 
states and corporations, who considered themselves as representing small 


nationalities de jure et de facto, and as succeeding to the supreme power at 
the very instant in which allegiance to the Spanish monarch was renounced. 
The general assembly was a collection of diplomatic envoys, bound by 
instruction from independent states. The voting was not by heads, but by 
states. The deputies were not representatives of the people, but of the states; 
for the people of the United States of the Netherlands never assembled — 
as did the people of the United States of America two centuries later — to 
lay down a constitution, by which they granted a generous amo unt of 
power to the union, while they reserved enough of sovereign attributes to 
secure that local self-government which is the life-blood of hberty. 


Could the jealousy of great nobles, the rancour of rehgious differences, the 
Catholic bigot’ of the Walloon population on the one side, contending with 
the democratic insanity of the Ghent populace on the other, have been 
restrained within bounds by the moderate counsels of W illiam of Orange, 
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it would have been possible to unite seventeen provinces instead of seven, 
and to save many long and blightmg years of civil war. 


Thus by the Union of Utrecht on the one hand, and the fast approaching 
reconciliation of the Walloon provinces on the other, the work of 
decomposition and of construction went hand m hand. 


CHAPTER AHII 


THE LAST YEARS OF WILLIAM THE SILENT 
[1/570-1684 A D ] 


By a few wise concessions made in good time at the origin of the troubles 
and loyally maintamed, Philip II might have saved intact the heritage of the 
house of Burgundy, and also preserved the old religion in the whole extent 
of the seventeen provinces. As a result of adopting an inexorable system 
and calling tyranny to his aid, before his death the son of Charles V beheld 
his inheritance dismembered and Protestantism triumphant and dominant in 
the new republic of the united provinces. The punishment of the proudest 
and most powerful king of the sixteenth century was still more cruel 


That Batavian federation, so feeble in its commencement, gradually be- 
came one of the most formidable states of Europe, and as stadholders the 
descendants of the proscribed William the Silent raised themselves above 
the descendants of his proscriber. They vanquished Spain and dictated laws 
to it. The Dutch Republic was extending its power and commanding 
admiration when the Spanish monarchy, exhausted by such a long struggle, 
was drawing after it in its humiliation and its ruin the states which, 
unhappily for themselves, had not been able to detach themselves 
irrevocably from the fatal dominion of Philip II 


After joining the Protestants and valiantly fighting with them, the Belgian 
malcontents finally abandoned them, thus desertmg the great cause of the 
Netherlands. But this fatal determination, which even the tumults and 
aggressions of the Calvinist party could scarcely excuse, was cruelly 
expiated. The submission of the Catholic Belgians to Spain, accomplished 
too quickly and with too great lack of foresight, was the principal cause of 
the long decay and dismemberment of the southern Netherlands.” 


m 
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PAHMA besieges MAEBTRICHT (1579) 


After the Union of Utrecht, the North and South ceased to fight together. 
The duke of Alengon, jealous of the count palatine, had abruptly returned to 
France, and, as the archduke Matthias possessed neither money nor troops, 
he was reduced to an absolute nullity. The duke of Parma knew how to 
profit skilfully by these circumstances. He advanced into Brabant with all 
his forces and compelled the troops of the states to fall back upon Antwerp. 
This movement brought to light John Kasimir’s German bands, isolated m 
Flanders and already embroiled with the people of Ghent. Their leader had 
gone to England, and, without waiting his return, they made terms with 
Parma and obtained a safe conduct to return to their own country. 


Then the duke, now master of the coimtry, came down upon Maestricht.® 
The investment of Maestricht was commenced upon the 12th of March, 
1579. In the city, besides the population, there were two thousand peasants, 
both men and women, a garrison of one thousand soldiers, and a trained 
burgher guard numbering about twelve hundred. The name of the mihtary 
commandant was Melchior. Sebastian Tappin, a Lorraine officer, was, in 
truth, the principal director of the operations 


After a heavy cannonade from forty-six great guns, continued for several 
days, a portion of the brick curtain had crumbled, but through the breach 
was seen a massive terreplein, well moated, which, after six thousand shots 
already delivered on the outer wall, still remained uninjured. Four thousand 
miners, who had passed half their lives in burrowing for coal in that 


anthracite region, had been furnished by the bishop of Lidge, and this force 
was now set to their subterranean work. A mine having been opened at a 
distance, the besiegers slowly worked their way towards the Tongres gate, 
while at the same time the more ostensible operations were in the opposite 
direction. The besieged had their mmers also, for the peasants in the city 
had been used to work with mattock and pickaxe. The women, too, enrolled 
themselves into companies, chose their officers — or “mine-mistresses,” as 
they were called — and did good service daily in the caverns of the earth. 


Subterranean Fighting 


Thus a whole army of gnomes were noiselessly at work to destroy and 
defend the beleaguered city. The contending forces met daily, in deadly 
encounter, within these sepulchral gangways. The citizens secretly 
constructed a dam across the Spanish mine, and then deluged their foe with 
hogsheads of boiling water. Hundreds were thus scalded to death. They 
heaped branches and light fagots m the hostile mine, set fire to the pile, and 
blew thick volumes of smoko along the passage with organ bellows, 
brought from the churches for the purpose. Many were thus suffocated. 


The discomfited besiegers abandoned the mine where they had met with 
such able countermining, and sank another shaft, at midnight, in secret. 
They worked their way, unobstructed, till they arrived at their subterranean 
port, directly beneath the doomed ravelin. Here they constructed a spacious 
chamber, supporting it with columns, and making all their architectural 
arrangements with as much precision and elegance as if their object had 
been purely sesthetic. Coffers full of powder, to an enormous amount, were 
then placed in every direction. The explosion was prodigious; a part of the 
tower fell with the concussion, and the moat was choked with heaps of. 
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rubbish. The assailants sprang across the passage thus afforded, and 
mastered the rumed portion of the fort. 


On the 8th of April, after uniting in prayer, and listening to a speech from 
Alessandro Famese, the great mass of the Spanish army advanced to the 
breach. The tried veterans of Spain, Italy, and Burgundy were met face to 
face by the burghers of Maestricht, together with their wives and children. 
All were armed to the teeth, and fought with what seemed superhuman 
valour. The women, fierce as tigresses defendmg their young, swarmed to 
the walls, and fought in the foremost rank. They threw pails of boiling 
water on the besiegers, they hurled firebrands in their faces, they quoited 
blazing pitch-hoops with unerring dexterity about their necks. The rustics 
too, armed with their ponderous flails, worked as cheerfully at this bloody 
harvestmg as if threshing their corn at home. 


A new mine — which was to have been sprung between the ravelin and the 
gate, but which had been secretly countermined by the townspeople, 
exploded with a horrible concussion, at a moment least expected by the 
besiegers. Ortiz, a Spanish captain of engineers, who had been inspecting 
the excavations, was thrown up bodily from the subterranean depth. He fell 
back again instantly into the same cavern, and was buried by the returning 
shower of earth which had spouted from the mine. Forty-five years 
afterwards, in digging for the foundations of a new wall, his skeleton was 
found. Clad in complete armour, the hehnet and cmrass still sound, with his 
gold chain around his neck, and his mattock and pickaxe at his feet, the 
soldier lay unmutilated, seeming almost capable of resuming his part m the 
same war which, even after his half-century sleep, was stili ravaging the 
land. 


Five hundred of the Spaniards perished by the explosion, but none of the 
defenders were injured, for they had been prepared. Recovering from the 
momentary panic, the besiegers again rushed to the attack. The battle raged. 
Six hundred and seventy officers, commissioned or non-commissioned, had 
already fallen, more than half mortally wounded. Four thousand royalists, 
horribly mutilated, lay on the ground. 


Alessandro reluctantly gave the signal of recall at last, and accepted the 
defeat. For the future he determined to rely more upon the sapper anH 
mmer. His numerous army was well housed and amply supplied, and he had 


I THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 

36 MarcelluB appointed procurator. 

37 MaruUua appointed procurator. 

38 Persecution of the Jews for refusing to worship Caligula. 


41 The emperor Claudius commits the former kingdom of Herod to the 
latter’s grandson, Agrippa. 


44 Death of Agrippa. Cuspius Fadus appointed procurator. The insurrection 
of Theudas takes place. 


46 Tiberius Alexander appointed procurator. 
48 Cumanus appointed procurator. Signs of revolt among the Jews appear. 


52 Felix appointed procurator. The state of anarchy increases. The Zealots 
become the dominant party. 


60 Porciua Festus appointed procurator. 

62 Albinus appointed procurator. 

64 Gessius Fiorus, the last procurator, appointed. 

66 Fiorus seizes the temple treasure. After other atrocities the Jews 


revolt. The Syrian legate appears before Jerusalem, but quickly raises the 
siege. The emperor then appoints Vespasian to conduct the war. 


67 Vespasian arrives in Galilee. Siege and capture of Jotapata. Josephus 
the insurgent general taken. 


68 Siege of Jerusalem begins. 70 Fall of Jerusalem. 


built a strong and populous city in order to destroy another. Relief was 
impossible. 


At length, on June 29th, after three montlis of siege, the Spanish forced 
their way through a breach, and surprised at last — m its sleep — the city 
which had so long and vigorously defended itself. The battle, as usual when 
Netherland towns were surprised by Philip’s soldiers, soon changed to a 
massacre. Women, old men, and children had all been combatants; and all, 
therefore, had incurred the vengeance of the conquerors. Women were 
pursued from house to house, and hurled from roof and window. They were 
hunted mto the river; they were torn limb from limb in the streets. Men and 
children fared no better; but the heart sickens at the oft-repeated tale. 
Horrors, alas, were commonplaces in the Netherlands. 


On the first day four thousand men and women were slaughtered. The 
massacre lasted two days longer; nor would it be an exaggerated estimate, if 
we assume that the amount of victims upon the last two days was equal to 
half the number sacrificed on the first.*’ It was said that not four hundred 


* Stradad puts the total number of inhabitants of Maestricht slain daiinff the 
siege at eight thousandi of whom seTentee’ bundled were woman ° 
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Citizens were left alive after the termination of the siege.* These soon 
wandered away, their places being supplied by a rabble rout of Walloon 
sutlers and vagabonds. Maestricht was depopulated as w’eU as captured. 


ORANGE BECOMES STABHOLDER OP FLANDERS 


The prince of Orange, as usual, was blamed for the tragical termination to 
this long drama. M that one man could do he had done to awaken his 


countrymen to the importance of the siege. He had repeatedly brought the 
subject solemnly before the assembly, and implored for Maestricht, almost 
upon his knees. Now that the massacre to be averted was accomplished, 
men were loud in reproof, who had been silent and passive while there was 
yet time to speak and to work. 


To save himself, they insinuated, he was now plotting to deliver the land 
into the power of the treacherous Frenchman, and he alone, they asserted, 
was the insuperable obstacle to an honourable peace with Spam. 


A letter brought by an unknown messenger was laid before the state^J^ 
assembly, in full session, and sent to the clerk’s table, to be read aloud. 
After the first few sentences, that functionary faltered in his recital. Several 
members also peremptorily ordered him to stop; for the letter proved to be a 
violent and calumnious libel upon Orange, together with a strong appeal in 
favour of the peace propositions then under debate at Cologne. The prince 
alone, of all the assembly, preserving his tranquillity, ordered the document 
to be brought to him, and forthwith read it aloud nimself, from beginning to 
end Afterwards, he took occasion to express his mind concerning the 
ceaseless calumnies of which he was the mark. He especially alluded to the 
oft-repeated accusation that he was the only obstacle to peace,, and repeated 
that he was ready at that moment to leave the land, and to dose his lips 
forever, if by so doing he could benefit his countiy and restore her to 
honourable repose. The outcry, with the protestations of attachment and 
confidence which at once broke from the assembly, convinced him, 
however, that he was deeply rooted in the hearts of aU patriotic 
Netherlandera, and that it was beyond the power of slanderers to loosen his 
hold upon their affection. 


Meantime, his efforts had again and again been demanded to restore order 
in that abode of anarchy, the city of Ghent. Early in March however, that 
master of misrule, Jan van Hembyze, had once more excited the populace to 
sedition. Again the property of Catholics, clerical and lay, was plundered’ 
again the persons of Catholics, of every degiee, were maltreated The ma^- 
trates, with first senator Hembyze at their head, rather encouraged than 
rebuked the disorder. Hembyze, fearing the influence of the prince, 
mdulged in open-mouthed abuse of a man whose character he was unable 


even to comprehend. In all the insane ravm^, the demagogue was most ably 
seconded by the ex-monk. Incessant and unlicensed were the invectives 
hurled by Peter Dathen from his pulpit upon AVilliam the Silent’s head. He 
denounced him — as he had often done before — as an atheist m heart; as a 


* Not more than three or four hundred, says Bor ’ Not more than four 
hundred. Bays Hooftr Not three hundred, says Meteren s This must of 
course be an exaggeration, fw the population had. numbered thirty-four 
thousand at the commencement of the siege. At any rate, the survivors were 
but a remnant, and they all wandered away. The place, which had been so 
recently a very thriving and industrious town, remained a desert. Dunng the 
ensuing winter most of the remaining buildmgs were tom down, that the 
timber and woodwork might be used as firewood by ihe soldiers and 
var/\abonds who from time to time housed there. 
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man who changed his religion as easily as his garments*; as a man who 
knew no God but state expediency, which was the idol of his worship; a 
mere politician, who would tear his shirt from his back and throw it in the 
fire, if he thought it were tainted with religion. 


Such witless but vehement denunciation from a preacher who was both 
popular and comparatively sincere could not but affect the imagination of 
the weaker portion of his hearers. The faction of Hembyze became 
triumphant By the influence of Ryhove, however, a messenger was 
despatched to Antwerp in the name of a considerable portion of the 
community of Ghent. The counsel and the presence of the man to whom all 


hearts in every part of the Netherlands instinctively turned in the hour of 
need were once more invoked. 


The prince again addressed them in language which none but he could 
employ with such effect He told them that his life, passed in service and 
sacrifice, ought to witness sufficiently for his fidelity. As for the matter of 
religion it was almost incredible that there should be any who doubted the 
zeal which he bore the religion for which he had suffered so much. “I 
desire,” he continued fervently, “that men should compare that which has 
been done by my accusers during the ten years past with that which I have 
done. In that which touches the true advancement of religion, I will yield to 
no man They who so boldly accuse me have no liberty of speech, save that 
which has been acquired for them by the blood of my kindred, by my 
labours, and my excessive expenditures To me they owe it that they dare 
speak at all ” This letter (which was dated on the 24th of July, 1679) 
contained an assurance that the writer was about to visit Ghent. 


On the following day, Hembyze executed a coup d’Stat. Having a body of 
near two thousand soldiers at his disposal, he suddenly secured the persons 
of all the magistrates and other notable individuals not friendly to his 
policy, and then, in violation of all law, set up a new board of eighteen 
irresponsible functionaries, according to a list prepared by himself alone. 


The prince came to Ghent, August 18th, 1579, great as had been the efforts 
of Hembyze and his partisans to prevent his coming. His presence was like 
magic. The demagogue and his whole flock vanished like unclean birds at 
the first rays of the sun Orange rebuked the populace in the strong and 
indignant language that public and private virtue, energy, and a high 
purpose enabled such a leader of the people to use. He at once set aside the 
board of eighteen — the Grecian-Roman-Genevese establishment of 
Hembyze — and remained in the city imtil the regular election, in 
conformity with the privileges, had taken place. In company with his 
clerical companion, Peter Dathen, Hembyze fled to the abode of John 
Kasunir, who received both with open arms, and allowed them each a 
pension. 


Order being thus again restored in Ghent by the exertions of the prince, 
when no other human hand could have dispelled the anarchy which seemed 


to reign supreme, William the Silent, having accepted the government of 
Flanders, which had again and again been urged upon him, now returned to 
Antwerp.* 


FURTHER SECESSION FROM THE CAUSE 


The states-generd in session at Antwerp had not made any serious efforts to 
support the heroic defence of Maestricht, as we have seen. The assembly 


“Aether he wrote truth, and was indeed aCalyinist in opinion: or rather hj 
that means sought to ingratiate himself with the men whose service he had 
use of some have made a doubt it is most probable his religion was but 
pretended, which he could put on lito a cloak, to serve him for such a time, 
and put it off agam when it was out of fashion. *1 
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was divided in opinion and stripped of all authority. Under its very eyes 
fanatical preachers had incited the populace to fresh violence against the 
clergy. On Ascension Day, a Catholic procession had been attacked and 
dispersed in spite of the archduke Matthias’ presence. This was an added 
grievance for the malcontents, and on the 19th of May, 1579, the deputies 
of Hainault and Artois as well as of French Flanders had concluded a treaty 
with the duke of Parma. By this treaty the provinces returned to the king’s 
authority and rejected all other creeds than the Catholic religion, but they 
exacted that he should send his foreign troops out of the country, and he 
was compelled to put this hard condition into execution immediately after 
the capture of Maestricht. 


It was not the Walloon provinces alone that returned to the king’s side; 
Mechlin passed about the same time over to the duke of Parma, and Bois- 
le-Duc opened its gate to him as well after a struggle between the Catholic 


and Protestant townspeople. Similar trouble took place at Bruges, and the 
preachers were driven out by the inhabitants. But a body of Scotch troops, 
in the service of the states, threw itself upon the town and prevented its 
being given over to Parma’s soldiers. Some of the nobles* who hitherto had 
fought under the banner of the confederation also came to terms with the 
duke of Parma when they saw vanish the hopes of pacification roused by a 
congress assembled at Cologne, through the emperor’s ef-Old houses or 
hechlin 


forts. One of them who 


thus set the example was the duke of Aerschot, who had taken part in the 
congress as a delegate from the provinces still under arms 


These successes, as important as they were rapid, frightened the estates; of 
the large force they had raised the year before but a small body remained 
garrisoned in the towns, for whom there was no means of pay. The prince of 
Orange, who still retained some influence in the assembly, had recourse to 
the old expedient of offering the Low Countries to a foreign prince; but this 
time he proposed first to declare the downfall of Philip. This bold resolution 
was adopted, in May, 1580, and homage given to the same duke of Alen/on 
and Anjou who had already received the title of protector — a man of slight 
mind, weak and inconstant, from whom neither firmness nor wisdom could 
be expected. But he could bring a French army with him and thus provide 
for the immediate defence of the country; this was probably all that 


[> Among these was the yonng count Pluhp of Egmont, whose father had 
been executed bj Aara ; Benneherg, the pnnce’s trusted stallholder in 
Groningen, turned traitor and was put lu command of royalist troops. ] 
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he could be counted on to do. William, however, knew how to reserve the 
right to serve him as counsel and guide.® 


The war continued in a languid and desultoiy manner in different parts of 
the country At an action near Ingelmunster, the brave and accomplished De 
la None was made prisoner and placed in the castle of Limburg. At last, m 
June, 1585, he was exchanged, on extremely rigorous terms, for Egmont 
[who had been captured]. During his captivity in this vile dungeon, De la 
None composed not only his famous political and military discourses but 
several other works. 


The siege of Groningen proceeded, and Parma ordered some forces under 
Martin Schenk to advance to its relief. On the other hand, the meagre states 
forces under Sonoy, Hohenlohe, Entes, and Count John of Nassau’s young 
son, William Louis, had not yet made much impression upon the city. 


After a few trifling operations before Groningen, Hohenlohe was 
summoned to the neighbourhood of Koeworden, by the reported arrival of 
Martin Schenk, at the head of a considerable force On the 15th of June, the 
count marched all night and a part of the following morning, in search of 
the enemy. He came up with them upon Hardenberg Heath, in a broiling 
summer forenoon. Hohenlohe’s army was annihilated m an hour’s time, the 
whole population fled out of Koeworden, the siege of Groningen was 
raised, Renneberg was set free to resume his operations on a larger scale, 
and the fate of all the northeastern provinces was once more swinging in the 
wind. The boors of Drenthe and Friesland rose again. They had already 
mustered in the field at an earlier season of the year in considerable force. 
Calling themselves “ the_ desperates,” and bearing on their standard an 
egg-shell with the yolk running out — to indicate that havmg lost the meat 
they were yet ready to fight for the shell — they had swept through the 
open country, pillaging and burning. 


A small war now succeeded, with small generals, small armies, small 
campaigns, small sieges. For the time, the pimce of Orange was even 
obliged to content himself with such a general as Hohenlohe As usual, he 
was almost alone. “Donee eris felix,” said he, emphatically — 


muUos numerabis amicos, 
Tempora cam erunt nvhila, nullus ent, 


and he was this summer doomed to a still harder deprivation by the final 
departure of his brother John from the Netherlands in August, 1580. The 
count had been wearied out by petty miseries. His stadholderate of 
Gelderland ‘ had overwhelmed him with annoyance, for throughout the 
northeastern provinces there was neither system nor subordination. Never 
had prietor of a province a more penurious ciril list. “The baker has given 
notice,” wrote Count John, in November, “that he will supply no more 
bread after to-morrow, unless he is paid.” The states would furnish no 
money to pay the bill It was no better with the butcher. “ Hie cook has often 
no meat to roast,” said the count, in the same letter, “so that we are often 
obliged to go supperless to bed.” His lodgings were a half-roofed, half- 
finished, unfurnished barrack, where the stadholder passed his winter days 
and evenings m a small, dark, freezing-cold chamber, often without 
firewood. Having already loaded himself with a debt of 600,000 florins, 
which he had spent in the states’ seiwice, and having struggled manfully 
against the petty tortures of his situation, he cannot be severely censured for 
relinquishing his post. 


[1 His oflace was technically that of “ Ihreotor of the college of the Nearer 
Union.” ] 
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Soon afterwards, a special legation, with Sainte-Aldegonde at its head, was 
despatched to France to consult with the duke of Anjou, and settled terms of 


agreement with him by the Treaty of Plessis-les-Tours (on the 29th of 
September, 1580), afterwards definitely ratified by the convention of 
Bordeaux, signed on the 23rd of the following January. 


The states of Holland and Zealand, however, kept entirely aloof from this 
transaction, being from the beginnmg opposed to the choice of Anjou. From 
the first to the last, they would have no master W Orange, and to him, 
therefore, this year they formally offered the sovereignty of their provinces; 
but they offered it in vain. 


The conquest of Portugal had effected a diversion in the affairs of the 
Netherlands. It was but a transitory one. From the moment of t.bia 
conquest, Philip was more disposed, and more at leisure than ever, to vent 
his wrath against the Netherlands, and against the man whom he considered 
the tacarnation of their revolt. 


THE ” BAN ” AGAINST WILLIAM (1580) 


Cardinal (jranvella had ever whispered in the king’s ear the expediency of 
taking off the prince by assassmation. In accordance with these suggestions 
and these hopes, the famous ban was drawn up, and dated on the 15th of 
March, 1580. It was, however, not formally pubhshed in the Netherlands 
until the month of June of the same year. 


This edict will remain the most lasting monument to the memory of 
Cardinal Granvella. It will be read when all his other state-papers and 
epistles — able as they incontestably are — shall have passed mto oblivion. 
No panegjTic of friend, no palliatmg magnanimity of foe, can roll away this 
rock of infamy from his tomb It was by Cardinal Granvella and by Philip 
that a price was set upon the head of the foremost man of his age, as if he 
had been a savage beast, and that admission into the ranks of Spain’s 
haughty nobility was made the additional bribe to tempt the assassin. 


The ban consisted of a preliminary narrative to justify the penalty. 


“ For these causes,” concluded the ban, “ we declare him traitor and mis- 
creant, enemy of ourselves and of the country. As such we banish him 
Arpetually from all our realms, forbidding all our subjects, of whatever 


quality, to communicate with him openly or privately — to administer to 
him victuals, drink, fire, or other necessaries. We allow all to injure him in 
property or life. We expose the said William Nassau as an enemy of the 
human race — giving his property to all who may seize it. And if any one 
of our subjects or any stranger should be found sufficiently generous of 
heart to rid us of this pest, dehvermg hun to us, alive or dead, or taking his 
life, we will cause to be furnished to hun immediately after the deed shall 
have been done, the sum of twenty-five thousand crowns in gold. If he have 
committed any crime, however heinous, we promise to pardon him, and if 
he be not already noble, we wiU ennoble him for his valour.” 


THE “apology” of WILLIAM 


Such was the celebrated ban ‘against the prince of Orange. It was answered 
before the end of the year by the memorable Apology of the Prince of 
Orange, one of the most startlmg documents in histoiy._ No defiance was 
ever thundered forth in the face of a despot in more terrible tones. It had 
become sufficiently manifest to the royal party that the prince was not to be 
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purchased by “ millions of money,” or by unlimited family advancement — 
not to be cajoled by flattery or offers of illustrious friendship It had been 
decided, therefore, to terrify him into retreat, or to remove him by murder. 
The government had been thoroughly convinced that the only way to finish 
the revolt, was to “finish Orange,” according to the ancient advice of 
Antonio Perez. The rupture being thus complete, it was right that the 
“wretched hypocrite” should answer ban with ban, royal denunciation with 


„AME vik, r^ 


ptr 


sublime scorn. He had ill deserved, however, the title of hypocrite, he said. 
Wlien the friend of government, he had warned them that by their 
complicated and perpetual persecutions they were twisting the rope of their 
own ruin. Was that hypocrisy? Since becoming their enemy, there had 
likewise been little hypocrisy found in him — unless it was hypocrisy to 
make open war upon government, to take their cities, to expel their armies 
from the country. 


The proscribed rebel, towering to a moral and even social superiority over 
the man who affected to be his master by right divine, repudiated the idea of 
a king in the Netherlands. The word might be legitimate in Castile, or 
Naples, or the Indies, but the provinces knew no such title. Philip had 
mherited in those countries only the power of duke or count — a power 
closely limited by constitutions more ancient than his birthright. Orange 
was no rebel then — Philip no legitimate monarch. Even were the prince 
rebellious, it was no more than Philip’s ancestor, Albert of Austria, had 
been towards his anointed sovereign, emperor Adolphus of Nassau, 
ancestor of William. The ties of allegiance and conventional authority being 
severed, it had become idle for the king to affect superiority of Imeage to 
the man whose faniily had occupied illustrious stations when the Habsburgs 
were obscure squires in Switzerland, and had ruled as sovereign in the 
Netherlands before that overshadowing house had ever been named. 


But whatever the hereditary claims of Philip in the country, he had forfeited 
them by the violation of his oaths, by his tyiannical suppression of the 
charters of the land; while by his personal crimes he had lost all pretension 
to sit in judgment upon his fellow man. Was a people not justified in rising 
against authority when all their laws had been trodden under foot, not once 
only, but a million of times”? — and was William of Orange, lawful 
husband of the virtuous Charlotte de Bourbon, to be denounced for moral 
delinquency by a lascivious, incestuous, adulterous, and murderous kmg? 
With horrible distinctness he laid before the monarch all the crimes of 
which he believed him guflty, and having thus told Philip to his beard, thus 
dK fet thou, he had a withering word for the priest who stood at his back. 
Tell me, he cried, “by whose command Cardinal Granvella admmistered 
poison to Emperor Maximihan’ I know what the emperor told me, and how 
much fear he felt afterwards for the king and for all Spaniards.” j-i ™iculed 


the effrontery of men like Philip and Granvella in nhnrgmir clistrust upon 
others, when it was the very atmosphere of their own existence. He 
proclaiiMd that sentiment to be the only salvation for the countiy. He 
remmded Philip of the words which his namesake of Macedon — a 
schoolboy m tyranny, compared to himself — had heard from the hps of 
Demosmenes that the strongest fortress of a free people against a tyrant tW 
sentiment’ worthy of eternal memory, the prince declared 


5 taken from the divine philippic,” to engrave upon the heart 
be more readily believed 
Sfii by bis people. He treated with scorn the 


Abis project to terrify him, for its want of novelty, and asbng the monarch if 
he supposed the rebel ignorant of the 
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various bargains which had frequently been made before with cut-throats 
and poisoners to take away his life. “I am in the hand of God,” said William 
of Orange, “my worldly goods and my life have been long since dedicated 
to his service. He will dispose of them as seems best for his glory and my 
salvation.” 


On the contrary, however, if it could be demonstrated, or even hoped, that 
his absence would benefit the cause of the country, he proclaimed himself 
ready to go into exile. “ Would to God,” said he, in conclusion, “ that my 
perpetual banishment, or even my death, could bring you a true deliverance 
from so many calamities. Oh, how corbeling would be such banishment — 
how sweet such a death’ For why have I exposed my property? Was it that I 


might enrich myself’ Why have I lost my brothers? Was it that I might find 
new ones’ Why have I left my son so long a prisoner? Can you give me 
another? Why have I put my life so often in danger’ What re-ward can I 
hope after my long services, and the almost total wreck of my earthly 
fortunes, if not the prize of having acquired, perhaps at the expense of my 
life, your liberty? If then, my masters, you judge that my absence or my 
death can serve you, behold me ready to obey. Command me — send me to 
the ends of the earth — I will obey. Here is my head, over whidh no prince, 
no monarch, has power but yourselves. Dispose of it for your good, for the 
preservation of your repubhc, but if you judge that the moderate amount of 
experience and industry which is in me, if you judge that the remainder of 
my property and of my life can yet be a service to you, I dedicate them 
afresh to you and to the country.” ^ 


His motto — most appropriate to his life and character — “Je main- 
tiendrai,” was the concluding phrase of the document. His arms and 
signature were also formally appended, and the Apology, translated into 
most modem languages, was sent to nearly every potentate in Christendom. 
It had been previously, on the 13th of December, 1580, read before the 
assembly of the united states at Delft, and approved as cordially as the ban 
was indignantly denounced. 


ALLEGIANCE TO PHILIP POBMALLY HENOUNCED (1581) 


During the remainder of the year 1580, and the half of the following year, 
the seat of hostilities was mainly in the northeast — Parma, while waiting 
the arrival of fresh troops, being inactive. The operations, like the armies 
and the generals, were petty. Hohenlohe was opposed to Renneberg. After a 
few insignifi cant victories, the latter laid siege to Steenwijk. Upon the 22nd 
of February, 1581, at the expiration of the third week, Norris succeeded in 
victualling the town, and Count Renneberg abandoned the siege in despair. 


The subsequent career of that unhappy nobleman was brief. On the 19th of 
July his troops were signally defeated by Sonoy and Norris, the fugitive 
royalists retreating into Groningen at the very moment when their general, 
who had been prevented by illness from commanding them, was 


The Apologie yras drawn up by Villiere, a clergyman of learning and talent. 
No man, however, at all conversant with the writings and speeches of the 
prince, can doubt that the entire substance of the famous document was 
from his own hand. The whole was submitted to him for his final 
emendations, and it seems by no means certain that it derived anythii‘ from 
the hand of Villiers, save the artistic arrangement of the parts, together with 
certain inflations of stylo, by which the general effect is occasionaUy 
marrw. The appearance of the Apology created both admiration and alarm 
among the friends of its author. “Now is the Prince a dead man,” cned 
Sainte-Aldegonde, when he read it In France. Blok< agrees with Motley 
that “the prince’s part in the apoloor is evident.” 
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receiving the last sacraments. Remorse, shame, and disappointment had 
literally brought Renneberg to his grave. “His treason,” says Bor,e a 
contemporary, “was a nail in his coffin,” and on his deathbed he bitterly 
bemoaned his crime. “Groningen* Groningen* would that I had never seen 
thy walls!” he cried repeatedly in his last hours. _He refused to see his 
sister, whose insidious counsels had combined with his own evil passions to 
make him a traitor; and he died on the 23rd of July, 1581, repentant and 
submissive ‘ 


Philip was in Portugal, preparing for his coronation in that new kingdom — 
an event to be nearly contemporaneous with his deposition from the 
Netherland sovereignty, so solemnly conferred upon him a quarter of a 
century before in Brussels. He committed .the profound error of sending the 
duchess Margaret of Parma to the Netherlands again. The Netherlanders 


were very moderately excited by the arrival of their former regent, but the 
prince of Parma was furious. He was unflinching in his determination to 
retain all the power or none. The duchess, as docile to her son after her 
arrival as she had been to the king on undertaking the journey, and feeling 
herself unequal to the task imposed upon her, implored Philip’s permission 
to withdraw, but continued to reside there under an assumed name until the 
autumn of 1583, when she was at last permitted to return to Italy. 


During the summer of 1581 the same spirit of persecution which had 
inspired the Catholics to inflict such infinite misery upon those of the 
reformed faith in the Netherlands began to manifest itself in overt acts 
against the papists by those who had at last obtained political ascendency 
over them. Edicts were published in Antwerp, in Utrecht, and in different 
cities of Holland, suspending the exercise of the Roman worship. These 
statutes were certainly a long way removed in horror from those memorable 
placards which sentenced the Reformers by thousands to the axe, the cord, 
and the stake, but it was still melancholy to see the persecuted becoming 
persecutors in their 


A most important change was now to take place in the prince’s condition, a 
most vital measure was to be consummated by the provinces. The step, 
which could never be retraced, was, after long hesitation, finally taken upon 
the Ath of July, 1581, upon which day the united provinces, assembled at the 
Hague, solemnly declared their independence of Philip, and renounced their 
allegiance for ever. 


This act was accomplished with the deliberation due to its gravity At the 
same time it left the country in a very divided condition. The Walloon 


cause,, notwithstandmg the entreaties 


^ ^ supremacy, but from this arrangement Holland and Zealand held 
themselves aloof. They Were willing to con— 


exemi/ aAuthmit?” - over which he was soon to 


exercise authority — a firm and perpetual league, but as to their own chief 
anSne *othpf n 1^ “aster,” 


WM evident that the provinces, thus bent upon placmg him at their — i!,’ 
mnw Posabihty be induced to accept the sovereiiity of Anjou as, moreover, 
the act of renunciation of Phihp could no longw be deffid 
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the prince of Orange reluctantly and provisionally accepted the supreme 
power over Holland and Zealand. This arrangement was finally 
accomplished upon the 24th of July, 1581, and the act of abjuration took 
place two days afterwards. The offer of the sovereignty over the other 
united provinces had been accepted by Anjou six months before. Thus the 
Netherlands were divided into three portions — the leconciled provinces, 
the imited provinces under Anjou, and the northern provinces under 
Orange; the last division forming the germ, already nearly developed, of the 
coming republic. 


WILLIAM BECOMES SOVEREIGN OF HOLLAND ( 1581 ) 


The sovereignty thus pressingly offered, and thus limited as to time [to the 
end of the war], was finally accepted by William of Orange, according to a 
formal act dated at the Hague, 5th of July, 1581, but no powers were 
conferred by this new mstrument beyond those already exercised by the 
prince. It was as it were a foiinal continuance of the functions which he had 
exercised since 1576 as the king’s stadholder, according to his old 
commission of 1555, although a vast difference existed in reahty. The 
limitation as to time was, moreover, soon afterv’ ards secretly, and without 
the knowledge of Orange, cancelled by the states. They were determined 
that the prince should be their sovereign — if they could make him so — 
for the term of his life. 


The offer having thus been made and accepted upon the 5th of July, oaths of 
allegiance and fidelity were exchanged between the prince and the states 
upon the 24th of the same month. Two days afterwards, upon the 26th of 
July. 1681, the memorable declaration of independence was issued by the 
deputies of the imited provinces, then solemnly assembled at the Hague. It 
was Called the Act of Abjuration. 


The document by which the provinces renounced their allegiance was not 
the most felicitous of their state papers. It was too prolix and technical Its 
style had more of the formal phraseology of legal documents than befitted 
this great appeal to the whole world and to all time. Nevertheless, this is but 
matter of taste. The Netherlanders were so eminently a law-abiding people, 
that, like the American patriots of the eighteenth century, they on most 
occasions preferred punctilious precision to florid declamation. They chose 
to conduct their revolt according to law. At the same time, while thus 
decently wrapping herself in conventional garments, the spirit of Liberty 
revealed none the less her majestic proportions. 


At the very outset of the Abjuration, these fathers of the republic laid down 
wholesome truths, which at that tmie seemed startling blasphemies in the 
ears of Christendom. “ All mankmd know,” said the preamble, “ that a 
prince is appointed by God to cherish Ins subjects, even as a shepherd to 
guard his sheep. When, therefore, the pi nice does not fulfil his duty aa 
protector; when he oppresses his subjects, destroys their ancient liberties, 
and treats them as slaves, he is to be considered, not a prmce, but a tyrant. 
As such, the estates of the land may lawfully and reasonably depose him, 
and elect another in his room.” 


Having enunciated these maxims, the estates proceeded to apply them to 
their own case, and certainly never was an ampler justification for 
renouncing a prince since princes were first instituted. The states ran 
through the history of the past quarter of a century, patiently accumulating a 
load of charges against the monarch, a tithe of which would Imve furnidaed 
cause for his dethronement. Without passion or exaggeration they told 
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the world their wrongs. The picture was not highly coloured. On the 
contrary, it was rather a feeble than a striking portrait of the monstrous 
iniquity which had so long been established over them. 


They calmly observed, after this recital, that they were sufficiently justified 
in forsaking a sovereign who for more than twenty years had forsaken them. 
Obeying the law of nature — desirous of maintaining the rights, charters, 
and liberties of their fatherland — determined to escape from slavery to 
Spaniards — and making known their decision to the world, they declared 
the king of Spain deposed from his sovereignty, and proclaimed that they 
should recognise thenceforth neither his title nor jurisdiction. Three days 
afterwards, on the 29th of July, the assembly adopted a formula by which 
all persons were to be required to simify their abjuration.* 


Such were the forms by which the united provinces threw off their 
allegiance to Spain, and ipso facto established a republic, which was to 
flourish for two centuries. This result, however, was not exactly foreseen by 
the congress which deposed Philip. The fathers of the commonwealth did 
not baptise it by the name of “republic.” They did not contemplate a change 
in their form of government. They had neither an aristocracy nor a 
democracy in their thoughts. Like the actors in the American national 
drama, these Netherland patriots were struggling to sustain, not to 
overthrow; un-like them, they claimed no theoretical freedom for humanity 
— promulgated no doctrine of popular sovereignty: they insisted merely on 
the fulfilment of actual contracts, signed, sealed, and sworn to by many 
successive sovereims. The deposition and election could be legally justified 
only by the inherent right of the people to depose and to elect; yet the 
provinces, in their declaration of independence, spoke of the divine right of 
kings, even while dethroning, by popular right, their own king ! 


So also, in the instructions given by the states to their envoys charged to 
justify the abjuration before the imperial diet held at Augsburg, twelve 
months later, the highest ground was claimed for the popular right to elect 
or depose tlm sovereign, while at the same time kings were spoken of as 
“appomted by God. It is true that they were described in the same clause as 
chosen by the people” — which was, perhaps, as exact a concurrence in the 
maxim of Vox popuh vox D&i, as the boldest democrat of the day could 
demand. 


Such, then, being the spirit which prompted the provinces upon this great 
occasion, it may be asked who were the men who signed a document of 
such importance? In whose name and by what authority did they act against 
the sovereip? The signers of the declaration of independence acted m the 
name and by the authority of the Netherland people. The states were the 
constitutional representatives of that people.“ The statesmen of that day 


Philip’s sovereignty was legally forfeited, formally proclaimed that 
forfeiture. Then inquiring what^ad become of the sovereignty, they found it 
not in the mass of the people, but 
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in the representative body, which actually personated the people. The states 
of the different provinces — consisting of the knights, nobles, and bur- 
gesses of each — sent, accordingly, their deputies to the general assembly 
at the Hague, and by this congress the decree of abjuration was issued 


The want of personal ambition on the part of William the Silent inflicted 
perhaps a serious damage upon his country. He believed a single chief 
requisite for the united states; he might have been, but always refused to 
become that chief; and yet he has been held up for centuries by many 
writers as a conspirator and a self-seeking intriguer. “It seems to me,” said 


he, with equal pathos and truth, upon one occasion, “that I was bom in this 
bad planet that all which I do might be misinterpreted.” The people 
worshipped him, and there was many an occasion when his election would 
have been carried with enthusiasm. Said John of Nassau, “He refuses only 
on this account — that it may not be thought that, instead of religious 
freedom for the country, he has been seeking a kingdom for himself and his 
own private advancement. Moreover, he believes that the connection with 
France will be of more benefit to the country and to Christianity than if a 
peace should be made with Spain, or than if he should himself accept the 
sovereignty, as he is desired to do.” 


The unfortunate negotiations with Anjou, to which no man was more 
opposed than Count John, proceeded therefore. In the meantime, the 
soverei/ty over the united provinces was provisionally held by the national 
council, and, at the urgent solicitation of the states-general, by the prince. 
The archduke Matthias, whose functions were most unceremoniously 
brought to an end by the transactions which we have been recording, took 
his leave of the states, and departed in the month of October. Brought to the 
country a beardless boy, by the intrigues of a faction who wished to use him 
as a tool against William of Orange, he had quietly submitted, on the 
contrary, to serve as the instrument of that great statesman. His personality 
during his residence was null, and he had to expiate, by many a petty 
mortification, by many a bitter tear, the boyish ambition which brought him 
to the Netherlands. The states voted him, on his departure, a pension of fifty 
thousand guldens annually, which was probably not paid with exemplary 
regularity. 


By midsummer the duke of Anjou made his appearance in the western part 
of the Netherlands. The prince of Parma had recently come from Cambray 
with the intention of reducing that important city. On the arrival of Anjou, 
however, at the head of five thousand cavalry — nearly all of them 
gentlemen of high degree, serving as volunteers — and of twelve thousand 
infantry, Alessandro raised the siege precipitately, and retired towards 
Tournay. Anjou victualled the city, strengthened the garrison, and then, as 
his cavalry had only enlisted for a summer’s amusement, and could no 
longer be held together, he disbanded his forces. The bulk of the infantry 
took service for the states under the prince of Espinoy, governor of Toumay. 


Jnus VLEM 


CHAPTER I. LAND AND PEOPLE 


It is difficult nowadays to realise how unimportant the people of Israel 
seemed in their own time, as viewed by contemporaries. Thanks to their 
traditions, which the Western world accepted almost unchallenged for many 
centuries, the Hebrews came to be thought of as occupying a central 
position in the Oriental world. In point of fact they had no such position. 
They were quite overshadowed by numerous competitors. Except for a brief 
period under David and Solomon, they were never a conquering people, or 
of political consequence. They could not compete in culture with the 
Egyptians on the one hand, or with the Assyrians on the other. They were 
not great traders like their neighbours, the Phoenicians. We sliall see that 
they even turned to the latter for aid in building their famous temple which, 
after all, as it appears, was but an insignificant structure compared with the 
great pyramids and temples of their neighbours. 


Nevertheless, the importance which the Hebrews attained in the eyes of 
subsequent generations through their literature, gives them a world- 
historical status fully on a plane witli that of any otlier oriental nation. The 
small-ness of the land, and the relative feebleness of the people, only serve 
to emphasise the contrast between material prosperity and possible 
intellectual influence. It is curious, however, looking back from a modern 
standpoint, to realise how little influence the Hebrews had in their own day. 
One can never escape this thought ; it returns to one constantly as one scans 
the history of the inhabitants of the tiny land of Palestine. 


We have already seen that the Hebrews were a Semitic race, closely allied 
to the Mesopotamians. We shall come across many Semitic traits in dealing 
with the Israelites, that are familiar through our studies of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. Despite the contention of some modern ethnologists, most 
readers will probably feel that the Semite was a peculiarly cruel and 
relentless victor when fortune favoured his arms ; but it must be admitted 
that he was a stubborn, heroic sufferer under reverses. The persistence of 


The duke himself, finding that, notwithstanding the treaty of Plessis-les- 
Tours and the present showy demonstration upon his part, the states were 
not yet preparea to render him formal allegiance, and being, moreover, in 
the heyy of what was universally considered his prosperous courtship of 
Queen Elizar beth, soon afterwards took his departure for England. 


Parma, being thus relieved of nis interference, soon afterwards laid si^ to 
the important city of ‘Tournay. The prince of Espinoy was absent witii the 
army in the north, but the princess commanded in his absence. She fulfilled 
her duty in a manner worthy of the house from which she spraj^, for the 
blood of Count Horn was in her veins. The princess appeared daily 
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among her troops, superintending the defences, and personally directing 
officci’S 


The siege lasted two months. Tlie princess made an honourable capitulation 
with Parma. She herself, with all her garrison, was allowed to retire with 
personal property, and with all the honours of war, while the sack of the city 
was commuted for one hundred thousand crowns, levied upon the 
inhabitants. The princess, on leaving the gates, was received with such a 
shout of applause from the royal army that she seemed less like a defeated 
commander than a conqueror. Upon the 30th November, Parma accordingly 
entered the place which he had been besieging since the 1st of October. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF ANJOU 


The states sent a special mission to England, to arrange with the duke of 
Anjou for his formal installation as sovereign. Sainte-Aldegonde and other 
commissioners were already there. It was the memorable epoch in the 
Anjou wooing, when the rings were exchanged between Elizabeth and the 


duke, and when the world thought that the nuptials were on the point of 
being celebrated. 


Nevertheless, the marriage ended in smoke. There were plenty of tour- 
nays, pageants, and banquets; a profusion of nuptial festivities, in short, 
where nothing was omitted but the nuptials. By the end of January, 1582, 
the duke was no nearer the goal than upon his arrival three months before. 
Accedmg, therefore, to the wishes of the Netherland envoys he prepared for 
a visit to their country, where the ceremony of his joyful entrance {La Joy 
ease Entr4e) as duke of Brabant and sovereign of the other provinces was to 
take place. No open rupture with Elizabeth occurred. 


On the 10th of February, 1582, fifteen large vessels cast anchor at Flushing 
The duke of Anjou, attended by the earl of Leicester, the lords Hunsdon, 
Willoughby, SheflBeld, Howard, Sir Philip Sidney, and many other 
personages of high rank and reputation, landed from this fleet. He was 
greeted on his arrival by the prince of Orange. Francis Hercules, son of 
France, duke of Alengon and An 3 ou, was at that time just twenty-eight 
years of age; yet not even his flatterers, or his “ minions,” of whom he had 
as regular a train as his royal brother, could claim for him the external 
graces of youth or of princely dignity It was thought that his revolting 
appearance was the principal reason for the rupture of the English marriage, 
and it was in vain that his supporters maintained that if he could forgive her 
age, she might, in return, excuse his ugliness 


No more ignoble yet more dangerous creature had yet been loosed upon the 
devoted soil of the Netherlands. With a figure which was insignificant, and 
a countenance which was repulsive, he had hoped to efface the impression 
made upon Elizabeth’s imagination by the handsomest man in Europe. With 
a commonplace capacity, and with a narrow political education, he intended 
to circumvent the most profound statesman of his age. And there, upon the 
jiier at Flushmg, he stood between them both; between the magnificent 
Leicester, whom he had thought to outshine, and the silent prince of 
Orange, whom he was determined to outwit. 


The terms of the treaty concluded at Plessis-les-Tours and Bordeaux were 
now made public. The duke had subscribed to twenty-seven articles, which 
made as stringent and sensible a constitutional compact as could be desired 


by any Netherland patriot. These articles, taken in connection with the 
ancient charters which they expressly upheld, left to the new sovereign no 
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vestige of arbitrary power. He was merely the hereditary president of a 
representative republic He was to be duke, count, marquis, or seignior of 
the different provinces on the same terms which his predecessors had 
accepted. He was to transmit the dignities to his children. If there were 
more than one child, the provinces were to select one of the number for 
their sovereign. He was to maintain all the ancient privileges, charters, 
statutes, and customs, and to forfeit his sovereignty at the first violation. He 
was to assemble the states-general at least once a year. He was always to 
reside in the Netherlands. He was to permit none but natives to hold office. 
His right of appointment to all important posts was limited to a selection 
from three candidates, to be proposed by the states of the province 
concerned, at each vacancy. He was to maintain “ the religion ” and the “ 
religious peace ” in the same state in which they then were, or as should 
afterwards be ordained by the states of each province, without making any 
innovation on his own part. Holland and Zealand were to remain as they 
were, both in the matter of religion and otherwise. His highness was not to 
permit that anyone should be examined or molested in his house, or 
otherwise, in the matter or under pretext of religion. He was to procure the 
assistance of the kmg of France for the Netherlands. He was to maintain a 
perfect and a perpetual league, offensive and defensive, between that 
kingdom and the provinces; without, however, permitting any incorporation 
of territory. He was to carry on the war against Spain with his own means 
and those furnished by his royal brother, in addition to a yearly contribution 
by the estates of 2,400,000 guldens. He was to dismiss all troops at 
command of the states-general. He was to make no treaty with Spain 
without their consent. 


ATTEMPTS TO ASSASSINATE WILLIAM 


The first-fruits of the ban now began to display themselves. Sunday, 18th of 
March, 1582, was the birthday of the duke of Anjou, and a great festival 
had been arranged, accordingly, for the evening, at the palace of St. 
Michael, the prince of Orange as well as all the great French lords being of 
course invited. On rising from the table. Orange led the way from the 
dining-room to his own apartments. As he stood upon the threshold of the 
antechamber, a youth offered him a petition. He took the paper, and as he 
did so, the stranger suddenly drew a pistol and discharged it at the head of 
the prince. The ball entered the neck under the right ear, passed through the 
roof of the mouth, and came out under the left jawbone, carrying with it two 
teeth. The pistol had been held so near that the hair and beard pf the prince 
were set on fire by the discharge. He remained standing, but blinded, 
stunned, and for a moment entirely ignorant of what had occurred. As he 
afterwaids observed, he thought perhaps that a part of the house had 
suddenly fallen. Findmg very soon that his hair and beard were burning, he 
comprehended what had occurred, and called out quickly, “ Do not kill him 
— I forgive him my death’” and turning to the French noblemen present, he 
added, “Alas! what a faithful servant does his highness lose in me!” 


These were his first words, spoken when, as all believed, he had been 
mortally wounded. The message of mercy came, however, too late; for two 
of the gentlemen present, by an irreastible unpulse, had run the assa4m 
through with their rapiers. The halberdiers rushed upon him immediately 
afterwards, so that he fell pierced in thirty-two vital places. The prince, 
supported by his friends, walked to his chamber, where he was put to bed, 
while the surgeons examined and bandaged the wound. It was most 
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dangerous in appearance, but a very strange circumstance gave more hope 
than could otherwise have been entertained The flame from the pistol had 
been so close that it had actually cauterised the wound inflicted by the ball. 
But for this, it was supposed that the flow of blood from the veins which 
had been shot through would have proved fatal before the wound could be 
dressed. The prince, after the first shock, had recovered full possession of 
his senses, and believing himself to be dying, he expressed the most 
unaffected sympathy for the condition in which the duke of Anjou would be 
placed by his death. “Alas, poor prince’” he cried frequently; “alas, what 
troubles will now beset thee’” The surgeons enjoined and implored his 
silence, as speaking might cause the wound to prove immediately fatal. He_ 
complied, but wrote incessantly As long as his heart could beat, it was 
impossible for him not to be occupied with his country. 


Samte-Aldegonde, who had meantime arrived, now proceeded, in company 
of the other gentlemen, to examine the articles and papers taken from the 
assassin. The pistol with which he had done the deed was lying upon the 
floor; a naked poniard, which he would probably have used also, had his 
thumb not been blown off by the discharge of the pistol, was found in his 
trunk hose. In his pocket were an Agnus Dei, a taper of green wax, two bits 
of hareskin, two dried toads — which were supposed to be sorcerer’s 
charms — a crucifix, a Jesuit catechism, a prayer-book, a pocket-book 
containing two Spanish bills of exchange — one for two thousand, and one 
for eight hundred and seventy-seven crowns — and a set of writing tablets. 
These last were covered with vows and pious invocations, in reference to 
the murderous affair which the writer had in hand. 


The poor fanatical fool had been taught by deeper villains than himself that 
his pistol was to rid the world of a t3aant, and to open his own pathway to 
heaven, if his career should be cut short on earth To prevent so unde-sirable 
a catastrophe to himself, however, his most natural conception had been to 
bribe the whole heavenly host, from the Virgin Mary downwards, for he had 
been taught that absolution for murder was to be bought and sold like other 
merchandise He had also been persuaded that, after accomplishing the deed, 
he would become invisible. 


Samte-Aldegonde hastened to lay the result of this e xamina tion before the 
duke of Anjou. Information was likewise instantly conveyed to the 
magistrates at the town-house, and these measures were successful in 
restoring confidence throughout the city as to the intentions of the new 
government. Anjou immediately convened the state council, issued a 
summons for an early meeting of the states-general, and published a 
proclamation that all persons having information to give concerning the 
crime which had just been committed, should come instantly forward, upon 
pain of death. The body of the assassin was forthwith exposed upon the 
public square, and was soon recognised as that of one Juan Jaureguy, a 
servant in the employ of Caspar de Anastro, a Spanish merchant of 
Antwerp. The letters and bills of exchange had also, on nearer examination 
at the town-house, implicated i/astro in the affair. His house was 
immediately searched, but the merchant had taken his departure, upon the 
previous Tuesday, under pretext of pressing affairs at Calais. Hw cashier, 
Venero, and a Dominican friar, named Anthony Zimmermann, both mmates 
of his family, were, however, arrested upon suspicion. Venero mwrote a full 
confession. 


It appeared that the crime was piuely a commercial speculation on the part 
of Ano. That merchant, being on the verge of bankruptcy, had entered 
with Philip m’to a mutual contract, which the king had signed with 
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his hand and sealed with his seal, and according to which Anastro, within a 
certain period, was to take the life of William of Orange, and for so doing 
was to receive 80,000 ducats, and the cross of Santiago. To be a knight 
companion of Spain’s proudest order of chival^ was the guerdon, over and 
above the eighty thousand pieces of silver, which Spain’s monarch 
promised the murderer, if he should succeed. The cowardly and crafty 
principal escaped. 


The process against Venero and Zimmermann was rapidly carried through, 
for both had made a full confession of their share in the crime. The prince 
had enjoined from his sick-bed, however, that the case should be conducted 
with strict regard to justice, and, when the execution could no longer be 
deferred, he had sent a written request, by the hands of Sainte-Aldegonde, 
that they should be put to death in the least painful manner. The request was 
complied with, but there can be no doubt that the criminals, had it not been 
made, would have expiated their offence by the most lingering tortures. 
Ow-ing to the intercession of the man who was to have been their victim, 
they were strangled, before being quartered, upon a scaffold erected in the 
market-place, opposite the town-house. This execution took place on 
Wednesday, the 28th of March, 1582. 


The prince for eighteen days lay in a most precarious state. On the 5th of 
April the cicatrix by which the flow of blood from the neck had been 
prevented, almost from the first infliction of the wound, fell off. The veins 
poured forth a vast quantity of blood; it seemed impossible to check the 
haemorrhage, and all hope appeared to vanish. The prince resigned himself 
to his fate, and bade his children “good-night forever,” Ba 3 dng cdmly, “ it 
is now all over with me.” 


It was difficult, without suffocating the patient, to fasten a bandage tightly 
enough to staunch the wound, but Leonardo Botalli, of Asti, body physician 
of Anjou, was nevertheless fortunate enough to devise a simple mechanical 
expedient, which proved successful. By his advice, a succession of 
attendants, relieving each other day and night, prevented the flow of blood 
by keeping the orifice of the wound slightly but firmly compressed with the 
thumb. After a period of anxious expectation, the wound again closed, and 
by th& end of the month the prince was convalescent. On the 2nd of May 
he went to offer thanksgiving in the Great Cathedral, amid the joyful sobs 
of a vast and most earnest throng. 


The prince was saved, but unhappily the murderer had yet found an 
illustrious victim. The princess of Orange, Charlotte de Bourbon — the 
devoted wife who for seven years had so faithfully shared his joys and 
sorrows — lay already on her deathbed Exhausted by anxiety, long 
watching, and the alternations of hope and fear during the first eighteen 


days, she had been prostrated by despair at the renewed hiemorrhage. A - 
violent fever seized her, under which she sank on the 5th of May, three days 
after the solemn thanksgiving for her husband’s recovery. The prince, who 
loved her tenderly, was in great danger of relapse upon the sad event, 
which, although, not sudden, had not been anticipated She was a woman of 
rare intelligence, accomplishment, and gentleness of disposition, whose 
only offence had been to break, by her marriage, the church vows to which 
she had been forced in her childhood, but wmch had been pronounced 
illegal by competent authority, both ecclesiastical and lay. For this, and for 
the contrast which her virtues afforded to the vices of her predecessor, she 
was the mark of calumny and insult. 


The offer of the sovereign countship of Holland was again made to th& 
prince of Orange in most urgent terms. It will be recollected that he had 
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accepted the sovereignty on the 5th of July, 1581, only for the term of the 
war. In a letter, dated Bruges, 14th of Aust, 1582, he accepted the dignity 
without limitation This offer and acceptance, however, constituted but the 
preliminaries, for it was further necessary that the letters of renversal should 
be drawn up, that they should be formally delivered, and that a new 
constitution should be laid down, and confirmed by mutual oaths. After 
these steps had been taken, the ceremonious inauguration or rendering of 
homage was to be celebrated. 


All these measures were duly arranged except the last. The installation of 
the new count of Holland was prevented by his death, and the northern 


provinces remained a republic, not only in fact but in name. 


THE CONSTITUTION OP 1582 


In political matters, the basis of the new constitution was the “Great 
Privilege” of the lady Mary, the Magna Charta of the country. That 
memorable monument in the history of the Netherlands and of municipal 
progress had been overthrown by Mary’s son, with the forced acquiescence 
of the states, and it was therefore stipulated by the new article that even 
such laws and privileges as had fallen mto disuse should be revived. It was 
furthermore provided that the little state should be a free countship, and 
should thus silently sever its connection with the empire. 


With regard to the position of the prince, as hereditary chief of the little 
commonwealth, his actual power was rather diminished than increased by 
his new digmty. By the new constitution he ceased to be the source of 
Avemmental life, or to derive his own authority from above by right divine. 
Orange’s sovereignty was from the states, as legal representatives of the 
people, and instead of exercising all the powers not otherwise granted 
aw/ay, he was content with those especially conferred upon him. He could 
neither declare w^ nor conclude peace without the co-operation of the 
representative body. TAhe appointing power was scrupulously limited. 


mth respect to the great principle of taxation, stricter bonds even w/ere 
provided than those which already existed. As executive head, save in his X 
conimander-in-chief by land or sea, the new sovereign was, in short, strictly 
lunited by self-imposed laws It had rested with him to dictate ?Rco ^ 
constitution. He had, m his memorable letter of August, 


loo/, irom Bruges, laid dowm generally the articles prepared at Plessis and 
Bordeai‘, for Anjou together with all applicable provisions of the joyous 
entry of Brabant — as the outlines of the constitution for the little 
commonwealth then forming in the north. To these provisions he was 
willmg Hnl +n ® f deliberation, might be thought benefi— 


Spini m limited were his executive functions. As to Ins 

Sin to exist The count of Holland was now the 

guardian of the Jaws, but the judges were to admmister them. 
,7 w Ok ® legislative authority, it had become co-ordinate with 
representative body. He was strictiyTS 

to general 

to SSon ^ they should think proper; and he was also forbidden 
;n outside them own territory. This was one iTnmpnse sten 


m the progre® of representative liberty, and the next was equally 
important’ It was now fomally stipulated that the states were to dEStTSoSn 
Si measures which “concerned justice and polity,” and that no^ge wi to 
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be made — that is to say, no new law was to pass — without their consent 
as well as that of the council. Thus, the pnnciple was established of two 
legislative chambers, with the right, but not the exclusive right, of initiation 
on the part of government, and in the sixteenth century one would hardly 
look for broader views of civil liberty and representative government. The 
foundation of a free commonwealth was thus securely laid, which, had 
William lived, would have been a representative monarchy, but which his 
death converted into a federal republic. It was necessary for the sake of 
unity to give a connected outline of these proceedings with regard to the 
sovereignty of Orange. The formal inauguration only remained, and this, as 
will be seen, was forever mterrupted. 


the Hebrew race, scarcely modified to the present day — the most 
extraordinary case of racial preservation in all history — may be traced 
directly to the dominant ideas which the people entertained fi-om the 
earliest times, and which they never relinquished. 


A word should be said as to the names “Hebrew,” “Israelite,” and “Jew,” 
which are so often used synonymously. Etymologically, a He-brew is a 
descendant of Heber, a great grandson of Shem ; an Israelite is a descendant 
of Israel, a name given to Jacob after he had proved himself what the name 
implies, a” warrior of God ” ; while a Jew is a descendant of 
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the kingdom of Judah. The fact that the northern branch of tlie divided 
kingdom took the specific name of Israel, in contradistinction to the 
kingdom of Judah, has led to the restricted application of the name Israel. 
Nevertheless, it is customary to apply the word in its wider or original 
sense, and the more recent historians generally make the name ” Israelite” 
synonymous with “Hebrew,” as applying to the entire race from earliest 
times. It is customary, however, for careful writers to use the name “Jew” 
only in reference to the later period of racial history, as it was the 
descendants of the kingdom of Judah alone that maintained racial existence 
after the Babylonian captivity. « 


During the course of the year 1582, the military operations on both sides 
had been languid and desultory. In consequence, however, of the treaty 
concluded between the united states and Anjou, Parma had persuaded the 
Walloon provinces that it had now become absolutely necessary for ^em to 
permit the entrance of fresh Italian and Spanish troops. This, then, was the 
end of the famous provision against foreign soldiery in the Walloon Treaty 
of Reconciliation. 


In the meantime, Farnese, while awaiting these reinforcements, had not 
been idle, but had been quietly pickmg up several important cities. Early in 
the spring he had laid siege to Oudenarde. An attempt upon Lochum, an 
important city in Gelderland, was unsuccessful, the place being relieved by 
the duke of Anjou’s forces, and Parma’s troops forced to abandon the siege. 
At Steenwijk, the royal arms were more successful. With this event the 
active operations under Parma closed for the year. By the end of the 
autunm, however, he had the satisfaction of numbering, under his 
command, full sixty thousand well-appointed and disciplined troops, 
including the large reinforcements recently despatched from Spain and 
Italy. The monthly expense of this army — half of which was required for 
garrison duty, leaving only the other moiety for field operations — was 
estimated at six hundred and fifty thousand florins. The forces imder Anjou 
and the united provinces were also largely increased, so that the marrow of 
the land was agam in fair way of being thoroughly exhausted by its 
defenders and its foes. 


The incidents of .&ijou’s administration, meantime, during the year 1582, 
had been few and of no great importance. After the pompous and elaborate 
“homage-making” at Antwerp, he had, in the month of July, been formally 
accepted, by writing, as duke of Gelderland and lord of Friesland. In the 
same month he had been ceremoniously mauguinted at Bruges as count of 
Flanders — an occasion upon which the prmce of Orange had been present. 


In the midst of this event, an attempt was made upon the lives both of 
Orange and Anjou. An Italian, named Basa, and a Spaniard, called Salseda, 
were detected m a scheme to admimster poison to both princes, and when 
arrested, confessed that they had been hired by the prmce of Parma to 
compass this double assassination. Basa destroyed himself in prison. His 


body was, however, gibbeted, with an inscription that he had attempted, at 
the instigation of Parma, to take the lives of Orange and Anjou. Salseda, 
less fortunate, was sent to Paris, where he was found guilty, and executed, 
by being torn to pieces by four horses. Sad to relate, Lamoral Egmont, 
youngCT son and namesake of the great general, was intimate with Saluda, 
and implicated in this base desim. His mother, on her deathbed, had 
especially recommended the youth to the kindly care of Orange. The young 
noble was imprisoned; his guilt was far from doubtful; but the powerful 
mter-cessions of Orange himself, combined with Egmont’s near relationship 
to 
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the French queen, saved his life, and he was permitted, after a brief 
captivity, to take his departure to France.’ 


ANJOw’S PLOT AND THE “FRENCH FURY” (1583) 


The duke of Anjou, intemperate, inconstant, and unprincipled, saw that his 
authority was but the shadow of power, compared to the deep-fixed 
practices of despotism which governed the other nations of Europe. The 
French officers, who formed his suite and possessed all his confidence, had 
no difficulty in raising his discontent into treason against the people with 


Tug ax Antwerp— Scene of ibe Inquisition 


whom he had made a solemn compact. The result of their councils was a 
deep-laid plot against Flemish liberty; and its execution was ere long 
attempted. He sent secret orders to the governors of Dunkirk, Bruges, 
Dendermonde, and other towns, to seize on and hold them in his name; 
reserving for himself the infamy of the enterprise against Antwerp. To 
prepare for its execution, he caused his numerous army of French and Swiss 
to approach the city; and they were encamped in the neighbourhood, at a 
place called Borgerhout. 


On the 17th of January, 1583, the duke dined somewhat earlier than usual, 
under the pretext of proceeding afterwards to review his army in their camp. 
He set out at noon, accompanied by his guard of two hundred horse; and 
when he reached the second drawbridge, one of his officers gave the 
preconcerted signal for an attack on the Flemish guard, by pretending that 
he had fallen and broken his leg. The duke called out to his followers, “ 
Courage, courage! the town is ours!” The guard at the gate was all soon 
despatched; and the French troops, which waited outside to the number of 
3,000, rushed quickly in, furiously shouting the war-cry, “Town taken! town 
taken! kill’ kil?” The astonished but intrepid citizens, recovering from their 
confusion, instantly flew to arms. All differences in religion or politics were 
forgotten in the common danger to their freedom. Catholics and Protestants, 
men and women, rushed alike to the conflict. 
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The ancient spirit of Flanders seemed to animate all. Workmen, armed with 
the instruments of their various trades, started from their shops and flung 
themselves upon the enemy. A baker sprang from the cellar where he was 
kneading his dough, and with his oven shovel struck a French dragoon to 
the ground. Those who had fire-arms, after expending their bullets, took 
from their pouches and pockets pieces of money, which they bent between 
their teeth, and used for charging their arquebuses. The French were driven 
successively from the streets and ramparts, and the cannons planted on the 
latter were immediately turned against the reinforcements which attempted 


to enter the town. The French were everywhere beaten; the duke of Anjou 
saved himself by flight, and reached Dendermonde, after the perilous 
necessity of passing through a large tract of inundated country [the citizens 
of Mechlin having cut the dikes to impede his march]. His loss in this base 
enterprise amounted to fifteen hundred, while that of the citizens did not 
exceed eighty men. The attempts simultaneously made on the other towns 
succeeded at Dunkirk and Dendermonde; but all the others failed. 


The character of the prince of Orange never appeared so thoroughly great as 
at this crisis. With wisdom and magnanimity rarely equalled and never 
surpassed, he threw himself and his authority between the mdignation of the 
country and the guilt of Anjou, saving the former from excess, and the latter 
from execration. The disgraced and discomfited duke proffered to the states 
excuses as mean as they were hypocritical S’ and his brother, the king of 
France, sent a special envoy to intercede for him. But it was the influence of 
Wdliam that screened the culprit from public reprobation and ruin, and 
regained for him the place and power which he might easily have secured 
for himself, had he not prized the welfare of his country far above all 
objects of private advantage.** 


The estates of the Union, being in great perplexity as to their proper course, 
now applied formally, as they always did in times of danger and doubt, to 
the prince, for a public expression of his views. Somewhat reluctantly, he 
complied with their wishes in one of the most admirable of his state papers. 


He was far from palliating the crime, or from denying that the duke s rights 
imder the Treaty of Bordeaux had been utterly forfeited. He was now asked 
what was to be done. Of three courses, he said, one must be taken: they 
must make their peace with the king, or consent to a reconciliation with 
Anjou, or use all the strength which God had given them to resist, single- 
handed, the enemy. The French could do the Netherlands more harm as 
enemies than the Spaniards. 


Two powerful nations like Fiance and Spain would be too much to have on 
their hands at once How much danger, too, would be incurred by braving at 
once the open wrath of the French king and the secret displeasme of the 
English queen’ She had waiinly recommended the duke of Anjou. She had 


said that honours to him weie rendered to herself, and she was now entirely 
opposed to their keeping the present quariel alive. 


The result of these representations b/ the prince — of frequent letters from 
Queen Elizabeth, urging a reconciliation — and of the professions made by 
the duke and the French envoys, was a provisional arrangement, signed on 
the 26th and 28th of March 1583. The negotiations, however, were languid. 
The quarrel was healed on the surface, but confidence so recently and 
violently uprooted was slow to revive. On the 28th of June, the duke 


p He ascribed the enterprise partly to accident, and partly to the 
insubordination of his troops. — M otley 
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of Aniou left Dunkirk for Paris, never to return to the Netherlands, but he 
exchanged on his departure affectionate letters with the prince and the 
states. M. des Piuneaux remained as his rcpiesentative, and it was 
understood that the arrangements foi re-installmg him as soon as possible in 
the sovereignty which he had so basely forfeited, were to be pushed forward 


On the 12th of April, the prince of Orange was married, for the fourth time, 
to Louise, widow of the seigneur de Teligny, and daughter of the illustrious 
Cohgny. 


In August, 1583, the states of the united provmces assembled at Middelburg 
foimally offered the general government — which under the circumstances 


was the general sovereignty — to the prince, warmly urging his acceptance 
of the dignity. Like all other attempts to induce the acceptance, by the 
prince, of supreme authority, this effort proved ineffectual, from the 
obstinate unwillingness of his hand to receive the proffered sceptre. But, 
firmly refusing to heed the overtures of the united states, and of Holland in 
particular, he continued to further the re-establishment of Anjou — a 
measure in which, as he deliberately believed, lay the only chance of union 
and independence. 


Parma, meantime, had been busily occupied in the course of the summer in 
taking up many of the towns which the treason of Anjou had laid open to 
his attacks. Eindhoven, Diest, Dunkirk, Nieuport, and other places, were 
successively surrendered to royalist generals On the 22nd of September, 
1583, the city of Zutphen, too, was surprised by Colonel Tassis, on the fall 
of which most important {ilace the treason of Oiange’s brothci-m-law. 
Count van den Bergh, governor of Gelderland, was revealed. While tieason 
was thus favourmg the royal arms in the north, the same powerful element, 
to which so much of the Netherland misfortunes had always been owing, 
was busy m Flanders. 


Early in the spring of 1584 a formal resolution was passed by the 
government of Ghent, to open negotiations with Parma. The whole 
negotiation was abruptly brought to a close by a new incident, the 
demagogue Hembyze having been discovered in a secret attempt to obtain 
possession of the city of Dendermonde, and deliver it to Parma. The old 
acquaintance, ally and enemy of Hembyze the lord of Ryhove, being 
thoroughly on his guaid, aiiested his old comrade, who was shortly 
afterwards brought to trial and executed at Ghent. Meanwhile the citizens of 
Ghent, thus warned by word and deed, passed an earnest resolution to have 
no more intercourse with Parma, but to abide faithfully by the union Their 
example was followed by the other Flemish cities, excepting, unfortunately, 
Bruges, for that impoitant town, being entirely in the power of Chimay, was 
now surrendered by him to the royal government. 


On the 10th of June, 1584, Anjou expired at Chateau Thierry, in great 
torture, sweating blood from every pore, and under circumstances which, as 
usual, suggested strong suspicions of poison. 


FURTHER ATTEMPTS ON WILLIAM’S LIFE 


It has been seen that the ban against the prince of Orange had not been 
hitherto without fruits, for, although unsuccessful, the efforts to take his Me, 
and earn the promised guerdon, had been incessant. The attempt of 
Jaureguy, at Antwerp, of Salseda and Basa at Bruges, have been related, and 
m March, 1583, moreover, one Pietro Dordogno was executed in Antwerp 
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for endeavouring to assassinate the prince. Before his death, he confessed 
that he had come from Spam solely for the purpose. In April, 1584, Hans 
Hanzoon, a merchant of Flushing, had been executed for attempting to 
destroy the prince by means of gunpowder, concealed under his house in 
that city, and under his seat in the church. Within two years there had been 
five distinct attempts to assassinate the prince, all of them with the privity 
of the Spanish government. A sixth was soon to follow. 


In the summer of 1584, William of Orange was residing at Delft, where his 
wife, Louise de Coligny, had given birth, in the preceding wmter, to a son, 
afterwards the celebrated stadholder, Frederick Henry. The child had 
received these names from his two godfathers, the kmgs of Denmark and of 
Navarre, and his baptism had been celebrated with much rejoicing on the 
12th of June, in the place of his birth. 


Francis Guion, in reality Balthasar Gerard, a fanatical Catholic, before- 
reaching man’s estate, had formed the design of murdermg the prince of 
Orange, “who, so long as he lived, seemed like to remain a rebel agamst 
ti^e Catholic king, and to make every effort to disturb the repose of the 
Romaji Catholic Apostolic religion.” Parma had long been looking for a 
good man to murder Orange, feeling — as Philip, Granvella, and all former 
governors of the Netherlands had felt — that this was the only means of 


saving the royal authority in any part of the provinces. Many unsatisfactory 
assassins had presented themselves from time to tune, and Alessandro had 
paid money in hand to various mdividuals — Italians, Spaniaids, 
Lorrainers, Scotchmeri, Englishmen — who had generally spent the sums 
received without attempts mg the job. Others were supposed to be still 
engaged in the enterprise, and at that moment there were four persons — 
each unknown to the others, and of different nations — in the city of Delft, 
seeking to compass the death of WU-lip.m the Silent. Shag-eared, military, 
hirsute ruffians ex-captains of free companies and such maiauders — were 
daily offering their services; there was no lack of them, and they had done 
but httle. How should Parma, seeing this obscure, under-sized, thm-bearded, 
run-away Clerk before him, expect pith and eneigy from him? He thought 
him quite unfit for an enterprise of moment, and declared as much to his 
secret councillors and to the king. 


A second letter decided Parma so far that he authorised Assonleville to 
encourage the young man in his attempt, and to promise that the reward 
should be given to him m case of success, and to his heirs in the event of his 
death. 


Certain despatches having been entrusted to G&’aid, he travelled post haste 
to Delft, and, to his astonishment, the letters had hardly been delivered 
before he was summoned in person to the chamber of the prince. Here was 
an oppoitunity such as he had never dared to hope for. Gerard, had, 
moreover, made no preparation for an interview so entnely unexpected, had 
come unarmed, and had formed no plan for escape. He was obliged to 
forego his prey when most within his reach. Gerard now came to Delft. It 
was Sunday morning, and the bells were tolling for church. _ Upon leaving 
the house he loitered about the courtyard, furtively examming the premises, 
so that a sergeant of halberdiers asked him why he was waiting there. 
Balthasar meekly rephed that he was desirous of attending divine worship 
in the church opposite, but added, pointing to his shabby a,nd travel-stained 
attire, that, without at least a new pair of shoes and stockings, he was unfit 
to join the congregation. Insignificant as ever, the small, pious, dusty 
stranger excited no suspicion in the mind of the good-natured sergeant. He 
forthwith spoke of the wants of Gerard to an officer, by whom they were 
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communicated to Orange himself, and the prince instantly ordered a sum of 
money to be given him. Thus Balthasar obtained from William’s charity 
what Parma’s thrift had denied — a fund for carrying out his purpose! 


Next morning, with the money thus procured, he purchased a pair of 


E istols, or small carabines, from a soldier, chaffering long about the price 
ecause the vender could nut supply a particular kind of chopped bullets or 
slugs which he desired. Before the sunset of the following day that soldier 
had stabbed himself to the heart, and died despairing, on hearing for what 
purpose the pistols had been bought. 


On Tuesday, the 10th of July, 1584, at about half-past twelve, the prince, 
with his wife on his arm, and followed by the ladies and gentlemen of his 
family, went to the dining-room. At two o’clock the company rose from 
table. The prince led the way, mtendmg to pass to his private apartments 
above He had only reached the second stair, when a man emerged from the 
sunken arch, and standing within a foot or two of him, discharged a pistol 
full at his heart. Three balls entered his body, one of which, passing quite 
through him, struck with violence against the wall bej’ond. The prince 
exclaimed m French, as he felt the wound, “O my God, have mercy upon 
my soul’ 0 my God, have mercy upon this poor people’” 


These were the last words he ever spoke, save that when his sister, 
Catherine of Schwarzburg, immediately afterwards asked him if he 
commended his soul to Jesus Christ, he faintly answered, “Yes ” The prince 


was then placed on the stairs for an instant, when he immediately began to 
swoon. He was afterwards laid upon a couch in the dining-room, where m a 
few minutes he breathed his last in the arms of his wife and sister. 


The murderer succeeded in making his escape through the side door, and u 
narrow lane. He had almost reached the ramparts, from 


which he intended to spring into the moat, when he stumbled over a heap of 
rubbish. As he rose, he was seized by several pages and halberdiers, who 
had pursued him from the house He was brought back to the house, where 
he immediately underwent a preliminary examination before the city 
magistrates. He was afterwards subjected to excruciating tortures; for the 
fury against the wretch who had destroyed the Father of the country was 
uncon-troUable, and William the Silent was no longer alive to intercede — 
as he had olten done before — in behalf of those who assailed his life. 


Mter sustaining day after day the most horrible tortures, he conversed with 
ease, and even eloquence, answering all questions addressed to him with 
apparent sincerity His coi/tancy in suffering so astounded his judges fmm 
him supported by wtchcraft ” Ecce homo .‘“he exclaimid, 

head S tL Sch blasphemy, as he raised his blood-streaming 

ao-i,W sentence pronounced against the assassin was execrable — a crime 
dfprofd ’“bom It professed to avenge. It was 

decreed that the right hand of Gdrard should be burned off with a red-hot 
Se ‘r ‘r pmcefs m six “dSteS 

, he should ^ quartered and disembowelled alive, that his heart 


shS be taTen/’’ff’® bis head 


ouences nor thP homhle crime, with its endless consequences, nor the 
natural frenzy of indignation which it had excited ennid 


THK LAND 


Palestine is the southern portion of Syria. It extends from Mount Her-mon 
to the desert of Arabia Petraea, between the thirty-first and thirty-second 
degree north latitude. The inhabitants of the country called it Canaan, and 
its borders are thus defined in the Book of Genesis: “The border of the 
Canaanites was from Sidon as thou camest to Gerar, unto Gaza ; as thou 
goest unto Sodom, and Gomorrah, and Admah, and Zeboim, even unto 
Lasha.” Its eastern boundary, of which Genesis makes no mention, was 
probably the Jordan. To the seacoast the Greeks gave the name of Phoenicia 
; as for that of Palestine, it originally denoted only the southwestern part, 
which was inhabited by the Pelesheth or Philistines. After the Hebrew 
conquest, the country of Canaan, now become the land of Israel, stretched 
beyond the right bank of Jordan towards the desert. After the division of the 
Israelite tribes into two kingdoms, the southern portion, west of the Dead 
Sea, became the land of Judah, whence comes the name of Judea. Under the 
Maccabees, the name of Judea included the whole region which, in earlier 
days, had been the land of Israel. The Romans divided the country into four 
provinces ; the first three, on the western bank of Jordan, being — Galilee, 
in the north, next Samaria, and then Judea ; the fourth, Pereea, was on the 
eastern bank. This division corresponds roughly with the character of the 
country ; and is that which we meet with in Greek and Latin authors, in the 
New Testament, and in the Fathers of the Church. 


Two ranges of mountains, with the Jordan flowing between, traverse 
Palestine from north to south and connect Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon with 
Horeb and Sinai. They are intersected by valleys and plains, and the 
principal peaks bear names hallowed by historical associations or 
m3’thological traditions. The most famous are the hills about Jerusalem — 
Zion, Moriah, and the Mount of Olives. Proceeding northwards, we come to 
Mount Gerizim, where stood a rival sanctuary to that at Jerusalem ; Carmel, 
the abode of Elijah the prophet ; Tabor, where St. Jerome places the scene 
of the Transfiguration ; and, east of Jordan, to Mount Nebo, whence Moses 
viewed the Promised Land before he died. To the north the mountains are 
clothed with trees and vegetation ; to the south, in Judea proper, they are 
barren rocks ; even the plains on the shore of the Dead Sea are untilled and 


justify this savage decree, to rebuke which the murdered hero mieht have 
hig fortftud? supportmg its horrors with the same astonish- 
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The reward promised by Philip to the man who should murder Orange was 
paid to the heirs of Gerard. Parma informed his sovereign that the “poor 
man” had been executed, but that his father and mother were still living, to 
whom he recommended the payment of that “merced” which “the laudable 
and generous deed had so well deserved ” This was accordingly done, and 
the excellent parents, ennobled and enriched by the crime of their son, 
received, instead of the twenty-five thousand crowns promised in the ban, 
the three seigniories of Lievremont, Hostal, and Dampmartm, in the 
Franche-Comt6, and took their place at once among the landed aristocracy. 
Thus the bounty of the prince had furmshed the weapon by which his life 
was destroyed, and his estates supplied the fund out of which the assassin’s 
family received the price of blood. At a later day, when the unfortunate 
eldest son of Orange returned from Spam after twenty-seven years’ 
absence, a changeling and a Spaniard, the restoration of those very estates 
was Offered to him by Philip II, provided he would continue to pay a fixed 
proportion of their rents to the family of his father’s murderer The 
education which Philip William had received, under the kmg’s auspices, 
had, however, not entirely destroyed all his human feelings, and he rejected 
the proposal with scorn. The estates remained with the Gerard family, and 
the patents of nobility which they had received were used to justify their 
exemption from certain taxes, until the union of Franche-Comte with 
France, when a French governor tore the documents in pieces and trampled 
them under foot. 


William of Orange, at the period of his death, was aged fifty-one years and 
sixteen days. He left twelve children. By his first wife, Anne of Eg-mont, he 
had one son, Philip, and one daughter, Mary, afterwards marri^ to Count 
Hohenlohe. By his second wife, irnia of Saxony, he had one son, the 
celebrated Maurice of Nassau, and two daughters, Anna, married afterwards 
to her cousin. Count William Louis, and Emilia, who espoused Emmanuel, 
son of the pretender of Portugal By Charlotte de Bourbon, his third wife, he 
had six daughters; and by his fourth, Louise de Cohgny, one son, Frederick 
Henry, afterwards stadholder of the republic in her most palmy days. The 
prince was entombed on the 3rd of August, at Delft, amid the tears of a 
whole nation. Never was a more extensive, unaffected, and legitimate 
sorrow felt at the death of any human being. 


motley’s estimate of william the silent 


The life and labours of Orange had established the emancipated 
commonwealth upon a secure foundation, but his death rendered the union 
of all the Netherlands into one republic hopeless. The efforts of the 
malcontent nobles, the religious discord, the consummate ability, both 
political and military, of Parma, all combmed with the lamentable loss of 
William the Silent, to separate forever the southern and Catholic provinces 
from the northern confederacy. So long as the prince reraamed alive, he was 
the Father of the whole country; the Netherlands — saving only the two 
Walloon provinces — constituting a whole. Philip and Granvella were right 
in their estimate of the advantage to be derived from the prince’s death; in 
believing that an assassin’s hand could achieve more than all the wiles 
which Spanish or Italian statesmanship could teach, or all the armies which 
Spain or Italy could muster. 


Had he lived twenty years longer, it is probable that the seven provinces 
would have been seventeen; and that the Spanish title would have been 

forever extinguished both in Nether Germany and Celtic Gaul. Although 
there was to be the length of two human generations more of warfare ere 
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Spain acknowledged the new government, yet before the termination of that 
period the united states had become the first naval power and one of the 
most considerable commonwealths in the world; while the civil and 
religious liberty, the political independence of the land, together with the 
total expulsion of the ancient foreign t 3 n‘anny from the soil, had been 
achieved ere the eyes of William were closed. The republic existed, in fact, 
from the moment of the abjuration in 1581. 


The history of the rise of the Netherland Republic has been at the same time 
the biography of William the Silent. This, while it gives unity to the 
narrative, renders an elaborate description of his character superfluous. That 
life was a noble Christian epic; inspired with one CTeat purpose from its 
commencement to its close; the stream flowing ever from one fountain with 
expanding fulness, but retaining all its original purity. 


He was more than anything else a religious man. From his trust in God, he 
ever derived support and consolation in the darkest hours. Sincerely and 
deliberately himself a convert to the Reformed Church, he was ready to 
extend freedom of worship to Catholics on the one hand, and to Anabaptists 
on the other, for no man ever felt more keenly than he that the reformer who 
becomes in his turn a bigot is doubly odious. 


His firmness was allied to his piety. His constancy in bearing the whole 
weight of a.s unequal a struggle as men have ever undertaken, was the 
theme of admiration even to his enemies. The rock in the ocean, “tranquil 
amid raging billows,” was the favourite emblem by which his friends 
expressed their “nse of his firmness. A prince of high rank and with royal 
revenues, he stripped himself of station, wealth, almost at times of the 


common necessaries of life, and became, in his country’s cause, nearly a 
beggar as well as an outlaw. Ten years after his death, the account between 
his executors and his brother John amounted to 1,400,000 florins due to the 
count, secured by various pledges of real and personal property, and it was 
finally settled upon this basia He was besides largely indebted to every one 
of his powerful relatives, so that the pa 3 Tiient of the encumbrances upon 
his estate very nearly justified the fears of his children While on the one 
hand, therefore, he poured out these enormous sums like water, and firmly 
refused a hearing to the tempting offers of the royal government, upon the 
other hand he proved the disinterested nature of his services by declining, 
year after year the sovereignty over the provinces; and by only accepting, in 
the last days of his life, when refusal had become almost impossible, the 
limited, constitutional supremacy over that portion of them which now 
makes the realm of his descendants. He lived and died, not for himself, but 
for his country: pity this poor people’” were his dying words. ^ 


intellectual faculties were various and of the highest order. He had °’ 
combming qualities which make the great commander. 


It is tw + 1 ?’ eAggeration of partial attachment, but 
for thf an exalted opinion of his capacity 


for the field. His fortification of Philippeville and Charlemont. in the face of 
the enemy - his passage of the Maas in Alva’s sight - his SrTunate but 


SKnd that general - his sublime plaToTSf pr2 


jected and “ccessfuUy directed at last from his sick bed for the SieS cdj of 
Leyden -will always remain monuments of his practical mUitlry 


« “Bm artxhis nminm, auo Umporeparm habuit” sajs Everard yau Eeyd.l 
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Of the soldier’s great virtues — constancy in disaster, devotion to duty, 
hopefulness in defeat — no man ever possessed a larger share. He arrived, 
through a senes of reverses, at a perfect victory. He planted a free 
commonwealth under the very battery of the Inquisition in defiance of the 
most powerful empire existing He was, therefore, a conqueror m the loftiest 
sense, for he conquered liberty and a national existence for a whole people. 
The contest was long, and he fell in the struggle, but the victory was to the 
dead hero, not to the living monarch. It is to be remembered, too, that he 
always wrought with inferior instruments. His troops were usually 
mercenaries, who were but too apt to mutmy upon the eve of battle, while 
he was opposed by the most formidable veterans of Europe, commanded 
successively by the first captains of the age. That, with no lieutenant of 
eminent valour or experience, save only his brother Louis, and with none at 
all after that chieftain’s death, William of Orange should succeed in bafiling 
the efforts of Alva, Requesens, Don John of Austria, and Alessandro 
Farnese — men whose names are among the most brilliant in the military 
annals of the world — is m itself sufficient evidence of his warlike ability. 
At the period of his death he had reduced the number of obedient provinces 
to two; only Artois and Hainault acknowledging Philip, while the other 
fifteen were in open revolt, the greater part having solemnly forsworn their 
sovereign. 


“The supremacy of his political genius was entirely beyond question. He 
was the first statesman of the age. The quickness of his perception was only 
equalled by the caution which enabled him to mature the results of his 
observations. His knowledge of human nature was profound. He governed 
the passions and sentiments of a great nation as if they had been but the 
keys and chords of one vast instrument; and his hand rarely failed to evoke 
harmony even out of the wildest storms. The turbulent city of Ghent, which 
could obey no other master, which even the haughty emperor could only 
crush without controlling, was ever responsive to the master-hand of 
Oranre. His presence scared away Herabyze and his bat-like crew, 


confounded the schemes of John Kasimir, frustrated the wiles of prmce 
Chimay, and while he lived, Ghent was what it ought always to have 
remained, the bulwark, as it had been the cradle, of popular liberty. After 
his death it became its tomb. 


His power of dealing with his fellow-men he manifested in the various 
ways in which it has been usually exhibited by statesmen. He possessed a 
ready eloquence — sometimes impassioned, oftener argumentative, always 
rational. His influence over his audience was unexampled in the annals of 
that country or age; yet he never condescended to flatter the people. He 
never followed the nation, but always led her in the path of duty and of 
honour, and was much more prone to rebuke the vices than to pander to the 
passions of his hearers. He never failed to administer ample chastisement to 
parsimony, to jealousy, to insubordination, to intolerance, to infidelity, 
wherever it was due, nor feared to confront the states or the people in their 
most angry hours, and to tell them the truth to their faces. While, therefore, 
he was ever ready to rebuke, and always too honest to flatter, he at the same 
tinnft possessed the eloquence which could convince or persuade. He Imew 
how to reach both the mind and the heart of his hearers. His orations, 
whether extemporaneous or prepared — his writtm messages to the states- 
general, to the provincial authorities, to the municipal bodies — his private 
correspondence with men of all ranks, from emperors and kings down to 
secretaries, and even children — all show an easy flow of language, a 
fulness of thought, a power of expression rare in that age, a fund of 
historical allusion. 
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a considerable power of imagination, a warmth of sentiment, a br^dth of 
view, a directness of purpose — a range of qualities, in short, which would 
in themselves have stamped him as one of the master-minds of his century, 
had there been no other monument to his memory than the remains of his 


spoken or written eloquence. The bulk of his performances in this 
department was prodigious. Not even Philip was more industrious m the 
cabinet Not even Granvella held a more facile pen. He wrote and spoke 
equally well m French, German, or Flemish; and he possessed, besides, 
Spanish, Italian, Latin. The weight of his correspondence alone would have 
almost sufficed for the common industry of a lifetime, and although many 
volumes of his speeches and letters have been published, there remain in the 
various archives of the Netherlands and Germany many documents from bis 
hand which will probably never see the light. The efforts made to destroy 
the Netherlands by the most laborious and painstaking of tyrants were 
counteracted by the industry of the most indefatigable of patriots. 


It IS difficult to find many characteristics deserving of grave censure, but 
his enemies have adopted a simpler process. They have been able to detect 
few flaws in his nature, and therefore have denounced it in gross. It is not 
that his character was here and there defective, but that the eternal jewel 
was false. The patriotism was counterfeit; the self-abnegation and the 
generosity were counterfeit. He was governed only by ambition — by a 
desire of personal advancement. They never attempted to deny his talents, 
his industry, his vast sacrifices of wealth and station; but they ridiculed the 
idea that he could have been inspired by any but unworthy motives ‘ But as 
far as can be judged by a careful observation of undisputed facts, and by a 


“Ainan born to tbo greatest fame,” says Bentivoglio,f “if, content with his 
fortunes, he had not sought amid precipices for a still greater one ” While 
paying homage to the extraordinary genius of the prince, to hie energy, 
eloquence, perspicacity in all kinds of affairs, hie absolute dominion over 
the minds and hearts of men, and his consummate skill m improving his own 
position and taking advantage of the false moves of his adversary, the 
cardinal proceeds to accuse him of ” ambition, fraud, audacity, and 
rapacity ” The last qualification seems sufiSciently absurd to those who 
have even superficially studied the life of William the Silent. Of course, the 
successiv e changes of religion by the prince are ascribed to motives of 
interest — ” yidesi vanare di Sehgtone leeondo che var%o d’Inttnsm. Da 
fancmllo tn Germania f& I/uterano Faesato in Fiandra mostrosei Cattolico 


Al prtneipio della nvolte et dichiara fautore deUe nuove eelie ma non 
profeseore manifesto d alcxtna; sinche Jinalmente gltparve di eegmtar 
queUa de* Calmniehy come la piu contraria di tntte alia Keligione Cattolica 
sostennia dal Si di Spagna.” The cardinal does not add that the conversion 
of the pnnce to the reformed religion was at the blackest hour of the 
Hefonnatioii Cabrera ^ is cooler and coarser According to him the pnnce 
was a mere impostor. The emperor even bad been often cautioned as to his 
favourite’s arrogance, deceit, and ingratitude, and w arncd that the pnnce 
was “a fox who would eat up all his majesty’s chickens ” While 
acknowledging that he “could talk well of public affairs,” and that he 
“entertained the ambassadors and nobility with splendour and m/ificence,” 
the historian proclaims bun, however, “ faithless and mendacious, a flatterer 
and a cheat * Tassis” accused the prince of poisoning Count Bossu with 
oysters, and that Strada‘2 had a iong story of his attending the deathbed of 
that nobleman in order to sneer at the viaticum We have also seen the 
simple and heartfelt regret w’hich the pnnce expressed in his pnvate letters 
for Bossu’s death and the solid service which he rendered to him in life Of 
false accusations of this nature there was no end One of the most atrocious 
has been recently resuscitated. A certain Chri^phe de Holstein accused the 
prince m 1578 of having instigated him to murder Duke Eric of Brunswick 
The assassin undertook the job, but seems to have been deterred by a 
mysterious bleeding at his nose from proceeding with the business. As this 
respectable witness, by his own confession, had murdered his own brother, 
for money, and tvv o merchants besides, had moreover been concerned in 
the killing or plundenng of a “ curate, a monk, and two Wmits,” and had 
been all his life a professional highwayman and assassin It seems hardly 
worth while to discuss his statements Probably a thousand such calumnies 
were circulated at different times against the prince Yet the testimony of 
this wretched mnle-if r\roduced, at the expiration of near three centuries, as 
if it were admissible 
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diligent collation of public and private documents, it would seem that no 
man — not even Washington — has ever been inspired by a purer 
patriotism. At any rate, the charge of ambition and self-seeking can only be 
answered by a reference to the whole picture. The words, the deeds of the 
man are there. As much as possible, his inmost soul is revealed in his 
confidential letters, and he who looks in a right spirit will hardly fail to find 
what he desires. 


Whether originally of a timid temperament or not, he was certainly 
possessed of perfect courage at last. In siege and battle — in the deadly air 
of pestilential cities — in the long exhaustion of mind and body which 
comes from unduly protracted labour and anxiety — amid the countless 
conspiracies of assassins — he was daily exposed to death in every shape. 
WitW two years, five different attempts agamst his life had been 
discovered. Rank and fortune were offered to any malefactor who would 
compass the murder. He had already been shot through the head, and almost 
mortally wounded. Under such circumstances even a brave man might have 
seen a pitfall at every step, a dagger in every hand, and poison in every cup. 
On the contrary he was ever cheerful, and hardly took more precaution than 
usual. “God in his mercy,” said he, with unaffected simplicity, “will 
maintain my innocence and my honour durmg my life and in future ages. 
As to my fortune and my life, I have dedicated both, long since, to his 
service. He will do therewith what pleases him for his gloiy and my 
salvation.” Thus his suspicions were not even excited by the ominous face 
of Gerard, when he first presented himself at the dining-room door. The 
prince laughed off his wife’s prophetic apprehension at the sight of his 
murderer, and was as cheerful as usual to the last. 


He possessed, too, that which to the heathen philosopher seemed the 
greatest good — the sound mind in the sound body. His physical frame was 
after death found so perfect that a long life mi^t have been in store for him, 
notwithstanding all which he had endured. The desperate illness of 1574, 
the frightful gunshot wound inflicted by Jaureguy in 1582, had left no 
traces. The physicians pronounced that his body presented an aspect of 


perfect health. His temperament was cheerful. At table, the pleasures of 
which, in moderation, were his only relaxation, he was always animated 
and merry, and this jocoseness was partly natural, partly intentional. In the 
darkest hours of his country’s trial, he affected a serenity which he was far 
from feeling, so that his apparent gaiety at momentous epochs was even 
censmed by dullards, who could not comprehend its philosophy, nor 
applaud the flippancy of William the Silent.* 


He went through life bearing the load of a people’s sorrows upon his 
shoulders with a smiling face. Their name was the last word upon his lips, 
save the simple affirmative with which the soldier who had been battling for 
the right all his lifetime commended his soul in dymg “to his great captain, 
Christ ” The people were grateful and affectionate, for they trusted the 
character of their “Father William,” and not all the clouds which calumny 
could collect ever dimmed to their eyes the radiance of that lofty mind to 
which they were accustomed, in their darkest calamities, to look for light. 
As long as he lived, he was the guiding-star of a brave nation, and when he 
Hied the little children cried in the streets.* 


waste. The contrast becomes even more marked when we pass beyond the 
borders of Palestine ; to the south, rugged Idumeea, the country of Job, and 
beyond it the sandy deserts where reigns the burning simoon, the wrath 
whereof is a devouring fire; and the holy mountain of Sinai, where the One 
God revealed himself in tempest and lightnings. To the north, the deep 
gorges of Lebanon, whence spring the sources of the Jordan ; and those 
gardens of God, the hollow of Syria and the plain of Damascus ; and 
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the snowy peaks of Mount Hermon, whence the sons of God came down to 
join themselves, under the shade of the great cedars, with the daughters of 
men. After the lapse of many centuries, this marriage of heaven and earth 
was destined to be renewed in a chaster form, and Eden and Galilee to see 
bloom, like a lily under green palm trees, the new Eve, the Virgin who 
should bear a God. 


The Jordan first traverses a small lake, which is almost dry in summer, and 
then flows into the lake of Gennesareth or Tiberias, also called the Sea of 
Galilee, and famous in Christian tradition. The shape of this lake is an 
irregular oval, twenty kilometres in length by about nine in breadth. The 
water is fresh and fit for drinking, but the volcanic nature of the soil is 
indicate4 by springs of hot water in the vicinity, and by the basaltic rocks 
that cover its shores. Its level is two hundred and thirty metres below that of 
the sea. This low level has been found constant throughout the whole valley 
of the Jordan, which, leaving the lake of Gennesaret, continues its course 
southwards, and, at a distance of twenty-five leagues from it, falls into the 
Dead Sea. The mouth is four hundred metres below the level of the 
Mediterranean. The Dead Sea, also called Lake Asphaltites, because of the 
bitumen which floats upon its surface, is a lake with no outlet, and loses by 
evaporation about the same amount of water that it receives from the Jor- 
dan and its other affluents. It is sixty-four kilometres in length, its breadth 
varies from eight to thirteen kilometres, its greatest depth is about four 
hundred metres. Its basin is the bottom of the great valley which extends 
from Mount Hermon to the Gulf of Akabah on the Red Sea. This basin is in 
all likelihood due to the giving way of a vast crater formed by the great 
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LEICESTER IN THE LOW COUNTRIES 
[1584r-lfi98 A.D ] 


WiLLUM THE Silent, prince of Orange, had been murdered on the 10th of 
July, 1584. It is difficult to imagine a more universal disaster than the one 
thus brought about by the hand of a single obscure fanatic. For nearly 
twenty years the character of the prince had been expanding steadily as the 
difficulties of his situation increased Habit, necessity, and the natural “fts of 
the man had combined to invest him at last with an authority which seemed 
more than human. There was such general confidence in his sagacity, 
courage, and purity that the nation had come to think with his brain and to 
act with lus hand. It was natural that, for an instant, there should be a 
feeling as of absolute and helpless paralysis. 


The ban of the pope and the offered gold of the king had accomplished a 
victory greater than any yet achieved by the armies of Spain, brilliant as had 
been their triumphs on the bloodstained soil of the Netherlands. Had that 
“exceeding proud, neat, and spruce” doctor of laws, William Parry, who had 
been busymg himself at about the same tune with his memorable project 
against the queen of England, proved as successful as Balthasar G4rard, the 
fate of Christendom would have been still darker. 


Yet such was the condition of Europe at that day. A small, dull, elderly, 
imperfectly educated, patient, plodding invalid, with white hair and pro- 
truding under-jaw and dreary visage, was sitting day after day, seldom 
speaking, never smiling, “ven or eight hours out of every twenty-four, at a 
writing table covered with heaps of interminable despatches, in a cabinet far 
away beyond the seas and mountains, in the very heart of Spain. A clerk or 
two, noiselessly opening and shutting the door, from time to time, fetching 
fresh bundles of letters and taking away others — all written and composed 
by secretaries or high functionaries — and all to be scrawled over in the 
margin by the diligent old man in a big schoolboy’s hand and style — - 
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if ever schoolboy, even in the sixteenth century, could write so illegibly or 
express himself so awkwardly, couriers in the courtyard arriving from or 
departing for the uttermost parts of earth — Asia, Africa, America. Europe 
— to fetch and carry these interminable epistles which contained the 
irresponsible commands of this one individual, and were freighted with the 
doom and destiny of countless millions of the world’s inhabitants — such 
was the system of government against which the Netherlands had protested 
and revolted. It was a system under which their fields had been made 
desolate, their cities burned and pillaged, their men hanged, burned, 
drowned, or hacked to pieces; their women subjected to every outrage: and 
to put an end to which they had been devoting their treasure and their blood 
for nearly the length of one generation. It was a system, too, which, among 
other results, had just brought about the death of the foremost statesman of 
Europe, and had nearly effected simultaneously the murder of the most 
eminent sovereign in the world The industrious Philip, safe and tranquil in 
the depths of the Escorial, saying his prayers three times a day with 
exemphuy regularity, had just sent three bullets tlirough the body of 
William the Silent at his dining-room door in Delft “Had it only been done 
two years earlier/* observed the patient old man, “much trouble might have 
been spared me; but it is better late than never.” 


Philip stood enfeoffed, by divine decree, of all America, the East Indies, the 
whole Spanish peninsula, the better portion of Italy, the seventeen 
Netherlands, and many other possessions far and near; and he contemplated 
annex-ing to this extensive property the kingdoms of France, of England, 
and Ireland. The holy lea^e, maintained by the sword of Guise, the pope’s 
bmi, Spanish ducats, Italian condottieri, and German mercenaries, was to 
exterminate heresy and establish the Spanish dominion in France. The same 


machinery, aided by the pistol or poniard of the assassin, was to substitute 
for English protestantism and England’s queen the Roman Catholic religion 
and a foreign sovereign. “The holy league,” said Duplessis-Momay,‘ one of 
the noblest characters of the age, “ has destined us all to the same sacrifice. 
The ambition of the Spaniard, which has overleaped so many lands and 
seas, thinks nothing inaccessible.” 


The Netherlands revolt had therefore assumed world-wide proportions. Had 
it been merely the rebellion of provinces against a sovereign, the 
importance of the struggle would have been more local and temporaiy. But 
the period was one in which the geographical landmarks of countries were 
almost removed. The dividing-line ran through every state, city, and almost 
every family. 


A vast responsibility rested upon the head of a monarch placed, as Philip II 
found himself, at this great dividing point in modem histo“. To judge him, 
or any man in such a position, simply from his own point of view, is weak 
and illogical. History judges the man according to ite point of view. It 
condemns or applauds the point of view itself. The point_ of view of a 
malefactor is not to excuse robbery and murder Nor is the spirit of the_ age 
to be pleaded in defence of the evil-doer at a time when mortals were 
divided into almost equal troops. The age of Philip II was also the age of 
WiUiam of Orange and his four brethren, of Sainte-Aldegonde, of Olden- 
Bameveld, of Duplessis-Momay, La None, Coligny, of Luther, 
Melanchthon, and Galvin, Walsingham, Sidney, Raleigh, Queen Elizabeth, 
of Michel Montaigne, and William Shakespeare. It was not an age of 
blindne“, but of glorious light. 


The king perhaps firmly believed that the heretics of the Netherlands, of 
France, or of England could escape eternal perdition only by beii^ extir- 
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pated from the earth by fire and sword, and therefore, perhaps, felt it his 
duty to devote his life to their extermination. But he believed still more 
firmly that his own political authority, throughout his dominions, and his 
road to “most universal empire lay over the bodies of those heretics. Three 
centuries have passed since this memorable epoch; and the world knows the 
fate of the states which accepted the dogma which it was Philip’s life-work 
to enforce, and of those who protested against the system. The Spanish and 
Italian peninsulas have had a different history from that which records the 
career of France, Prussia, the Dutch Commonwealth, the British Empire, 
the Transatlantic Republic. 


Yet the contest between those seven meagre provinces upon the sandbanks 
of the North Sea and the great Sp^ish Empire seemed at the moment with 
which we are now occupied a sufficiently desperate one. 


THE SITUATION AFTER THE DEATH OF PRINCE WILLIAM 


The limit of the Spanish or “obedient” provinces, on the one hand, and of 
the United Provinces on the other, cannot be briefly and distinctly stated. 
The memorable treason — or, as it was called, the “ Reconciliation ” of the 
Walloon Provinces in the year 1583-84 — had placed the provinces of 
Hainault, Artois, Douai, with the flourishing cities Arras, Valenciennes, 
Lille, Toumay, and others — all Celtic Flanders, in short — in the grasp of 
Spain. Cambray was still held by the French governor. Seigneur de 
Balagny, who had taken advantage of the duke of Anjou’s treachery to the 
states to establish himself in an unrecognised but practical petty 
sovereignty, in defiance both of France and Spain; while East Flanders and 
South Brabant still remained a disputed territory, and the immediate field of 
contest With these limitations, it may be assumed, for general purposes, that 
the territory of the united states was that of the modern kingdom of the 
Netherlands, while the obedient provinces occupied what is now the 
territory of Belgium Such, then, were the combatants in the great eighty- 


years’ war for civil and religious liberty; sixteen of which had now passed 
away. 


What now was the political position of the United Provinces at this juncture 
” The sovereignty which had been held by the states, ready to be conferred 
respectively upon Anjou and Orange, remained in the hands of the states. 
There was no opposition to this theory. No more enlarged view of the social 
compact had yet been taken. The people, as such, claimed no sovereignty 
Had any champion claimed it for them they would hardly have understood 
him_ The nation dealt with facts. After abjuring Philip in 1581 — an act 
which had been accomplished by the states — the same states in general 
assembly had exercised sovereign power, End had twice disposed of that 
sovereign power by electing a hereditary ruler. Their right and their power 
to do this had been (hsputed by none, save by the deposed monarch m 
Spam. Having the sovereignty to dispose of, it seemed logical that the states 
might keep it, if so inclined. They did keep it, but only in trust. 


Even on the very day of the murder, the states of Holland, then sitting at 
Delft, passed a resolution “to maintain the good cause, with God’s help, to 
the uttermost, without sparing gold or blood.” At the same time, the sixteen 
rnembers — for no grea,ter number happened to be present at the session 
addressed letters to their absent colleagues, urging an immediate 
convocation of the states. Among these sixteen were Van Zuylen, Van 
Nyvelt, 
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the seigneur de Warmont, the advocate of Holland, Paul Buys, Joost de 
Menin, and Jolin van Olden-Barmeveld. 


The next movement, after the last solemn obsequies had been rendered to 
the prince, was to provide for the immediate wants of his family. For the 
man who had gone into the revolt with almost royal revenues left his estate 
so embarras.spd that his carpets, tapestries, household linen — nay, even his 


silver spoons, and the very clothes of his wardrobe — were disposed of at 
auction for the benefit of his creditors. The eldest son, Philip William, had 
been a captive in Spain for seventeen years. He had already become 
thoroughly hispaniolised. All of good that he had retained was a reverence 
for his father’s name — a sentiment which he had manifested to an 
extravagant extent on a memorable occasion in Madrid, by throwing out of 
the window and killmg on the spot a Spanish officer who had dared to 
mention the great prince with insult. 


The next son was Maurice, then seventeen years of age, a handsome youth, 
with dark blue eyes, well-chiselled features, and full red lips, who had 
already manifested a courage and concentration of character beyond his 
years. The son of William the Silent, the grandson of Maurice of Saxony, 
whom he resembled in visage and character, he was summoned by every 
drop of blood in his veins to do lifelong battle with the spirit of Spanish 
absolutism, and he was already girding himself for his life’s work. He 
assumed at once for his device a fallen oak, with a young sapling springing 
from its root. His motto, ” Tandem fit surculus arbor ” (the twig shall yet 
become a tree), was to be nobly justified by his career. 


The remaining son, Frederick Hemy, then six months old, was also destmed 
to high fortunes, and to win an enduring name in his country’s history. For 
the present he remained with his mother, the noble Louise de Coligny, who 
had thus seen, at long intervals, her father and two husbands fall victims to 
the Spanish policy; for it is as certain that Philip knew beforehand, and 
testified his approbation of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, as that he was 
the murderer of Orange. 


The states of Holland implored the widowed princess to remain in their 
territory, settling a liberal allowance upon herself and her child, and she 
fixed her residence at Leyden. 


Very soon afterwards the states-general established a state council, as a 
provisional executive board, for the term of three months, for the provinces 
of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friesland, and such parts of Flanders and 
Brabant as still remained in the union. At the head of this body was placed 
young Maurice, who accepted the responsible position, after three days’ 
deliberation. The salary of Maurice was fixed at 30,000 florins a year. The 


council consisted of three members from Brabant, two from Flanders, four 
from Holland, three from Zealand, two from Utrecht, one from Mechlin, 
and three from Friesland — eighteen in all. Diplomatic relations, questions 
of peace and war, the treaty-making power weie not entrusted to the 
council, without the knowledge and consent of the states-general, which 
body was to be convoked twice a year by the state council. 


THE ACTIVITT OF FARM.4. 


Thus the provinces in the hour of danger and darkness were true to 
themselves, and were far from giving way to a despondency which under 
the circumstances would not have b^n unnatural For the waves of bittemeffl 
were rollmg far and wide around them. A medal, struck in Holland at this 
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period, represented a dismasted hulk reeling through the tempest. The 
motto, “Incertxm quo fata ferent?” (who knows whither fate is sweeping 
her ?) expressed most vividly the shipwreeked condition of the country. 


Alessandro of Parma, the most accomplished general and one of the most 
adroit statesmen of the age, was swift to take advantage of the calamity 
which had now befallen the rebellious provinces. Had he been better 
provided with men and money, the cause of the states might have seemed 
hopeless. He addressed many letters to the states-geiieral, to the 
magistracies of various cities, and to individuals, affecting to consider that 
with the death of Orange had died all authority, as well as all motive for 
continuing the contest with Spain. 


La Holland and Zealand the pimce’s blandisliments were of no avail. He 

w’ as, moreover, not stiong m the field, although he was far superior to the 
States at this contingency. He had, besides his garrisons, something above 
eighteen thousand men. The provmces had hardly three thousand foot and 
two thousand five hundred Wse, and these were mostly lying in the 
neighbourhood of Zutphen. Alessandro was threatening at the same time 
Ghent, Dendermonde, Mechlin, Brussels, and Antwerp. These five 
powerful cities lie in a narrow ciicle, at distances varying fiom six miles to 
thirty, and are, as it were, strung together upon the Schelde, by which river, 
or its tributary, the Senne, they aie all threaded. It would have been 
impossible for Parma, with one hundred thousand men at his back, to 
undertake a regular and simultaneous siege of these important places. His 
purpose was to isolate them from each other and from the rest of the 
country, by obtaining the contiol of the great river, and so to reduce them by 
famine. The scheme was a inasteily one, but even the consummate ability of 
Farnese would have proved inadequate to the undertaking, had not the 
preliminary assassmation of Orange made the task comparatively easy. 


Upon the 17th of August Dendermonde surrendered, and no lives were 
taken save those of two preacheis, one of whom was hanged, while the 
other was drooraed. Upon the 7th of September Vilvorde capitulated, by 
which event the water-commimication between Brussels and Antw’erp was 
cut off. * 


e uoble city of Ghent — then as laigo as Paris, thoroughly surrounded 
fortified — avas ignominiously surrendeied September 17th. The fall of 
Brussels was deferred till March, and that of Mechlin to the 19th surrender 
of Ghent foreshadowed the fate of Flanders and Brabant. Ostend and Sluys, 
however, were still in the hands of the patriots, and with them the control of 
the whole Flemish coast. The com-ma‘ of the sea avas destmed to remain 
for centuries with the new republic. 


Ihe prmce of Parrna, thus encouraged by the great success ot his intrigues, 
was determined to achieve still gi eater triumphs avith his arms, and 
steadily proceeded with his large design of closing the Schelde and biinging 
about the fall of Antwerp. That siege was one of the most brilliant military 


operations ot the age and one of the most memorable in its results « nf these 
donmstic victories of the prince of Parma weie barren b any those resdts 
which humanity would love to see in the tram of conquest, ae reconciled 
provinces preAnted the most deplorable spectacle. The depopulated. The 
inhabitants had in a great measure 


bducemebt existed to mamage the rpages caused by death, for few men 
wished to 


TbTtfousanX persecution, 


ibe thousands of villages which had covered the face of the country were 
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absolutely abandoned to the wolves, which had so rapidly increased that 
they attacked not merely cattle and children, but grown-up persons. The 
dogs, driven abroad by hunger, had become as ferocious as other beasts of 
prey, and joined in large packs to hunt down brutes and men. Neither fields, 
nor woods, nor roads were now to be distmguished by any visible limits. 
All was an entangled mass of trees, weeds, and gra.ss. The prices of the 
necessaries of life were so high that people of rank, after selling everything 
to buy bread, were obliged to have recourse to open beggary in the streete 
of the great towns.</ 


ANTWERP BESIEGED (1584) 


The fall of Ghent had enabled Parma to resume his attack on Antwerp. The 
Antwerpers having mundated the whole country from Hulst to Beveien, he 
erected strong forts along the Kowenstyn dike, to prevent the passage of 
vessels to Lillo and Antwerp from Zealand 


Parma, finding that the Zealand vessels continued, notwithstanding his 
fortifications along the dike, to pass up the Schelde to Antwerp, resolved 


upon the stupendous and apparently impracticable imdertakmg of throwing 
sL bridge across the broad, deep, and rapid part of that river between 
Antwerp and Calloo. Its execution was entrusted to Sebastian Baroccio, an 
Italian engineer of emment ability, ivho built a fort at each end of the 
intended work, which he named the St. Philip and the St. Mary By means of 
this “stoc-cade,” as it was called, the river was narrowed, 1,250 feet being 
left between the tAvo blockhouses at the ends. This space Baroccio filled 
with boats, placed at a distance of about twenty feet from each other, and 
fastened by two anchors against the flood and ebb tide; these boats, Imked 
together by four strong cables, Aveie connected with each other by means 
of masts, over which were laid planks, thirty men were stationed m each 
boat, with a cannon fore and aft Besides this defence, Parma stationed all 
the men-of- war he could collect both above and beloAv the bridge. 


The besieged had lelied on the impossibility of his achieving an enterprise 
of such difficulty, carried on durmg the winter months, when, if it escaped 
being broken in pieces by the masses of floatmg ice in the river, it could 
easily be destroyed by the Holland and Zealand vessels, which in the long 
dark nights might approach it unperceived. Both these expectations turned 
out delusive. The winter proved remarkably mdd, so that there was not 
sufficient ice in the river to do the slightest damage to the works; and the 
assistance from Holland and Zealand, which the Antwerpers besought with 
reiterated entreaties, did not airive. 


Prince Maurice, hou/ever, and the council of Zealand, issued repeated 
orders to William of Treslong, admiral of Zealand, to sail mto the Schelde, 
with which he refused compliance, alleging that his fleet Avas not 
sufficiently strong to risk the attempt. Tieslong, who aass strongly 
suspected of a secret understanding with the enemy, Avas afterwaids 
deprived of his office and throAm into prison, Justin of Nassau, natural son 
of the prince of Orange, being created admiral in his stead; but the 
irrevocable opportunity hM passed away, and Parma was left unmolested 
during the long period of seven months to complete a work of which the 
ultimate fall of Antwerp was the’ inevitable consequence. 


The embarrassed condition of their affairs determined the NetherlanderSj . 
notAvithstanding the severe lesson afforded them by p^t experience, to put 


volcanic eruption which swallowed up the cities of Pentapolis. Genesis has 
preserved the memory of this cataclysm, which it calls a rain of fire and 
brimstone. In the neighbourhood we find deposits of lava, pumice-stone, 
sulphur, and bitumen. The saltness and causticity of the water of the Dead 
Sea explain why no fish nor any sort of animal can live in it ; it contains 
twenty-four to twenty-six and a quarter per cent, of saline matter, in place of 
the four per cent, of other seas. Its specific gravity is greater by a fifth than 
that of the water of the ocean, and it is consequently impossible to drown in 
it.. The saline concretions met with in such regions as this may have given 
rise to the fable of Lot’s wife, who was changed into a pillar of salt. 


The sacred writers frequently extol the fertility of Palestine, ” a country of 
wheat, of barley, of vines, of fig trees, and pomegranate trees, a country of 
olive trees, of oil, and of honey.” It is true that the soil about Jerusalem is 
barren and stony, a fact which caused Strabo to say that the people led by 
Moses had had no trouble in conquering a country that did not deserve to be 
defended ; but the whole of Palestine is not like the environs of Jerusalem. 
Latin authors confirm the testimony of the Bible as to the fertility of Judea. 
” The soil,” says Tacitus, ” yields in abundance the products of our country, 
and balm and the palm tree beside.” According to Justin, the balm of Judea, 
which was grown chiefly in the plain of Jericho, was the principal source of 
the wealth of the country. Ammianus Marcellinus speaks in the same way 
of the rich husbandry of Palestine. To this day, in spite of Turkish 
misgovernment and Arab raids, it retains — in the north more especially m 
— e¢many traces of its ancient fertility. The valley of Jordan is rich in 
pastures. The olives of Palestine are said to be preferable to those of 
Provence. Judea itself, though on the whole barren, has some districts 
which yield good harvests, and, above all, excellent wine. But the scourge 
of the country, according to the Turks and Arabs, is locusts. ” The number 
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of these insects,” says Volney, ” is incredible to any one who has not seen it 
mwith his own eyes : the ground is covered with them for the space of 
several leagues. The noise they make, browsing on the trees and herbs, can 
be heard from afar, like an army pillaging by stealth. It is better to have to 


themselves once more under the protection of a foreign prince. The late 
duke of Brabant had declared by will his brother, Henry IH of France, hdr 
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to all his rights over the Netherlands, and in an assembly held at Delft the 
states of Brabant, Flanders, and Mechlin strongly advocated the full 
acknowh edgment of the king of France as sovereign. In Holland and 
Zealand the proposition gave rise to vehement and lengthened debates. 


A strong party existed in favour of seeking the protection of England in 


preference to that of France.* The sovereign of England, it was said, sought 
no further dominion over the Netherlands than the possession of a sufficient 


The Siege or Abtwirp (ebom ak Old Pbint), showiso the I[hubdation or the 
Codntbf 


number of towns to insure the indemnification of her expenses-she was of 
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councils of the towns. At length the entreaties of Brabant, Flanders, and 
Mechlin prevailed with the states of Holland to give a reluctant consent. 


It did not appear that the king would long hesitate to accept conditions of so 
highly flattering a nature, in the framing of which, indeed, we recognise 
nothing of the usual spirit of freedom and jealous watchfulness of the Dutch 
people But the feeble and irresolute king, instead of grasping at once the 
powerful weapon which the possession of the Netherlands would have 
placed in his hands both against Spain and the disaffected of his own 
kingdom, refused for the present the offer of the deputies, alleging that the 
disturbances excited in his kingdom by the king of Spam prevented his 
affording the NetW-landers any assistance. 


The city of Brussels had long been grievously straitened for want of 
provisions, in consequence of the obstruction of the Schelde by the bridge 
of boats. Brussels surrendered, therefore, on conditions sufficiently 
favourable, except that the pnvileges of the town were to be retrenched 
according to the pleasure of the king Nearl]/ at the same time the Catholics 
in the city of Nimeguen found themselves in sufficient number and strength 
to drive out the garrison of the states and place the town under the 
government of the prince of Parma The like happened with respect to 
Doesborgh. Ostend was also attempted by La Motte, governor of 
Gravehnes, who, with a detachment of soldiers, surprised and took 
possession of the part called the Old Town, which was but weakly fortified. 
But Ostend was not destined to sink thus ingloriously under the power of 
the enemy; an honourable place was yet reserved for her on the page of 
history as a martyr to the cause of liberty. The citizens, joining their arms 
with those of the garrison, attacked La Motte before the remainder of his 
troops arrived, or he had time to strengthen himself in his position, and 
drove him back with a loss of two hun-red men and forty officers « 


The details of the military or political operations by which the reduction of 
most of these places was effected possess but little interest The siege of 
Antwerp, however, was one of the most striking events of the age. All the 
science then at command was applied both by the prince and by his burgher 
antagonists to the advancement of their ends — hydrostatics, hydraulics, 


engineering, navigation, gunnery, pyrotechnics, mining, geometry, were 
summoned as broadly, vigorously, and intelligently to the destruction or 
preservation of a trembling city as they have ever been, in more commercial 
days, to advance a financial or manufacturing purpose. Land converted into 
water and water into land, castles built upon the breast of rapid streams, 
rivers turned from their beds and taught new courses, the distant ocean 
driven across ancient bulwarks, mines dug below the sea, and canals made 
to percolate obscene morasses — which the red hand of war, by the very 
act, converted into blooming gardens — a mighty stream bridged and 
mastered in the very teeth of winter, floating icebergs, ocean-tides, and an 
alert and desperate foe, ever ready with fleets and armies and batteries — 
such were the materials of which the great spectacle was composed-a 
spectacle which enchained the attention of Europe for seven months, and on 
the result of which, it was thought, depended the fate of all the Netherlands 
and, perhaps, of all Christendom. 


Seeking too late to repair the fatal error committed in allowing Parma to 
complete his bridge, the count of Hohenlohe and Justin of Nassau, admiral 
of Zealand, with a considerable force of Holland and Zealand vessels, 
captured the fort of Liefhenshoek. Numerous plans were devised for the 
purpose of breaking down the bridge, and among the rest Giambelli, an 
engineer of 
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Mantua (the same who was in the service of Queen Elizabeth at the defeat 
of the armada), undertook to blow it up by means of two fire-ships, laden 
each with six or seven thousand pounds of powder. One of these, taking fire 
before it had approached sufficiently near the works, proved useless, but the 
other, named the Hope, of about eighty tons’ burden, exploded with fatal 
and terrific effect 


The Spanish soldiers, thinking that the intention was to set fire to the 
bridge, crowded upon it for the purpose of extinguishing the flames, when 
the vessel blew up, and above eight hundred were mingled in one horrible 
and promiscuous slaughter. Parma himself, who had quitted the bridge only 
a few moments before, was struck donm stunned, but quickly recovered his 
senses and with them his accustomed intrepidity The shock was so violent 
that it was felt at the distance of nine miles; the waters of the Schelde, 
driven from their bed, inundated the surrounding countiy, and entirely filled 
the fort of St Mary, at the Flanders end of the bridge. 


But it seemed destined that all the efforts made for the delivery of Antwerp 
should be untimety or incomplete The crew of the boat which Hohenlohe 


sent to reconnoitre were afraid to approach sufficiently near to ascertain the 
amount of damage done; and, m consequence, both the Antwerpers and a 
fleet of Holland and Zealand vessels, stationed at Lillo, were left in 
ignorance of the mpture of the bridge tiU Parma had time to repair it, which 
he effected with his customary celerity in two or three days. 


Among other measures of defence adopted by the citizens of Antwerp, they 
had constructed an enormous vessel, or rather floating castle, being 
regularly fortified, at an expense of 1,000,000 florins, with which they 
hoped to break through the bridge; and so san/ine were they of the effect it 
was to produce, that, with a presumption but ul justified by the event, they 
named it the End of the War {Fin de la Guerre) But its vast bulk rendered it 
wholly unmanageable, and ha-ving stranded in the mud near Oordam, all 
efforts to set it afloat again proved unavailing Meanwhile, the scarcity of 
corn within the walls of Antwerp became extreme, although the government 
successfully endeavoured to conceal it for some time from the people, by 


keeping the price of bread doivn to its usual standard. As, however, the 
discovery of the fact could not much longer be delayed, and no hope of 
assistance appeared either by sea or land, since Paraia had possessed 
himself of all the surrounding forts, they deemed it advisable to propo.se 
terms of surrender. 


The negotiations were opened by Sainte-Aldegonde, one of the strongest 
advocates for a pacification Reasons of policy combined with the natural 
generosity of Pama s disposition to induce him to grant the most favourable 
terms. The affair, therefore, was not long pending, the inhabitants received a 
general pardon and oblivion of offences, those of the reformed religion 
were aUowed to remain two years in the city, and within that time to 
dispose of their poperty as they pleased, a ransom of 400,000 guilders was 
to be paid, ^ citadel was to be restored, but with a promise that it 


1 soon as Holland and Zealand returned to the obedience 


ot the king. Notwithstanding the permission granted them to remain, 
however, the Refomers did not wait for the triumphal entry of Parma into 


smrender they held their last melancholy body, among whom the most ^d 
indiataous burghers were numbered, retired into exile, the greater portion to 
Holland and Zealand. 


nf Antwerp was to deprive the states 


of the services of one of the earliest, the most active, and the most devoted 
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defenders of Netherland liberty. It is utterly impossible to believe that 
Sainte-Aldegonde, a man of the very highest virtues and attainments, could 
for a moment contemplate betraying that cause for which he had made su“ 
vast sacrifices. He presented an able defence of his conduct to the states, 
and his cause was strenuously pleaded by the renowned De la None; but, 
severe in punishing the slightest appearance of treachery, the states 
excluded him from any share in public affairs until several years after, when 
he was employed by Prince Maurice in an embassy to France. 


The loss of Sainte-Alclegonde was m some, though a small de-gree repaired 
by the acquisition of Martin Schenk, an able and experienced captain, who, 
having formerly deserted to the royalist side, now, finding that he was 
treated by Parma with less consideration than he imagined due to him, 
returned to his allegiance under the states, and delivered his alessakdbo 
fabnese, pbince op pab>ia fortress of Blyenbeek into the ( 1549 - 1592 ) 


hands of the count of Mors. The 


States now despatched a solemn embassy to England, for the purpose of 
soliciting the queen to become sovereign of the United Provinces.® 


motley’s poetrait of olden-baenevbld 


There was at this moment one Netherlander, the chief of the present mission 
to England, already the foremost statesman of his country, whose name will 
not soon be effaced from the record of the sixteenth and seventeen!“ 
centuries. That man was Jan van 01den-Barneveld.“ He was now in his * 
thirty-eighth year, having been bom at Amersfoort on the 14th of 
September, 1547. He bore an imposing name, for the Olden-Barnevelds of 
Gelderland were a race of unquestionable and antique nobility. His enemies, 
however, questioned his right to the descent which he claimed. 


He had been a profound and indefatigable student from his earliest youth. 


[1 It IS certain, #whatever his motives, that his attitude had completely 
changed. For it was not Antwerp alone that he had reconciled, or was 
endeavouring to reconcile, with the king of Spain, but Holland and Zealand 
as well, and all the other independent provinces The ancient champion of 


the patriot army, the earliest signer of the Compromise, the bosom friend of 
William the Silent, the author of the “ Wilhelmus ” national song, now 
avowed his conviction, in a published defence of his conduct against the 
calumnious attacks upon it, that it was “ impossible, with a clear 
conscience, for subjects, under any circumstances, to take up arms agamst 
Fhihp, their king.” Certainly if he had always entertained that opmion he 
must have suffered many pangs of remorse during his twenty years of active 
and illustrious rebelhon He now made himself secretly active in promoting 
the schemes of Parma and in counteracting the negotiation with England. 
He flattered himself, with an mfatuation which it is difficult to 
coEipreliend, that it would be possible to obtam rehgious liberty for the 
revolting provinces, although he had consented to its sacnfice in Antwerp 
— Motlbv <’| 


[* In his biography of this man, Motley® adopts Barneveld, the English and 
French form of the name, while confessmo’ that “ Oldenbamevelt ” was 
more correct J 


file 
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He had read law at Leyden, in France, at Heidelberg. Here, in the head- 
quai-ters of German Calvinism, his youtliful mind had long pondered the 
dread themes of foreknowledge, judgment absolute, fiee will, and 
predestination. Perplexed in the extreme, the youthful Jan bethought 
himself of an inscription over the gateway of his famous but questionable 
great-grand- father’s house at Amersfoort — sare hitissima fides” [To know 
nothing is the safest creed]. He resolved thenceforth to adopt a system of 
ignorance upon matters beyond the flaming walls of the world; to do the 
work before him manfully and faithfully while he walked the earth, and to 
trust that a benevolent Creator would devote neither him nor any other man 


to eternal hell-fire. For this most offensive doctrine he was howled at by the 
strictly pious, while he earned still deeper opprobrium by daring to 
advocate religious toleration. In face of the endless horrors inflicted by the 
Spanish Inquisition upon his native land, he had the hardihood — although 
a determined Protestant himself — to claim for Roman Catholics the right 
to exercise their religion m the free states on equal terms with those of the 
reformed faith. At a later period the most zealous Calvinists called him 
pope John. 


After completing his very thoiough legal studies, he had practised as an 
advocate m Holland and Zealand. An early defender of civil and religious 
freedom, he had been brought into contact with William the Silent, who 
recognised his ability. He had borne a snap-hance on his shoulder as a 
volunteer in the memorable attempt to relieve Haarlem, and was one of the 
few survivors of that bloody night. He had stood outside the walls of 
Leyden in company of the prince of Orange when that magnificent 
destruction of the dikes had taken place by which the city had been saA’Aed 
from the fate impending over it. At a still more recent period he landed 
from the gunboats upon the Kowenstyn, on the fatal 26 th of May These 
military adventures were, however, but brief and accidental episodes in his 
career, Avhich was that of a statesman and diplomatist. As pensionary of 
Rotterdam, he was constantly a member of the general assembly and had 
already begun to guide the policy of the new commonwealth.’ His 
e.xperience was considerable, and he was now in the high noon of his 
Augour and his usefulness. 


THE EMBASSY TO ELIZABETH (1585) 


“The commissioners arrived at Greenwich Stairs, and were at once ushered 
into the palace. Certainly, if the provinces needed a king, they might liai’e 
wandered the whole earth oA“er, and, had it been possible, searched 
through the whole range of history, before finding a monarch with a more 
kingly spirit than the great queen to whom they had at last had recourse. But 
the queen, besides other objections to the course proposed by the provinces, 
thought that she could do a better thmg in the way of mortgages. In this, 
perhaps, there was somethmg of the penny-wise policy which sprang from 
one great defect in her character At any rate much mischief was done by the 


mercantile’ spirit which dictated the hard chaffering on both sides the 
Channel at this important juncture; for, during this tedious flmt-paring, 
Antwerp, which might have been saved, was falling into the hands of 
Philip. It should never be forgotten, however, that the queen had no 
standing army, and but a small revenue. The men to be sent from England 
to the Netherland wars were first to be levied wherever it was possible to 
find them.c 


P Elsewhere Motlej e says * ” There can be no doubt that if Wilham the 
Silent was the founder of the independence of the United Provinces, 
Bameveld was the founder of the commonwealth itself... . Andthestates- 
general were virtually Jan van Bameveld.”! 
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Though the queen declined accepting the sovereignty for the present, she 
consented to appoint a governor-general of the United Provinces in her 
name, she promised also to send at her own cost an army of five thousand 
foot and one thousand horse into the Netherlands. As a security for the 
repayment of her expenses, the states were to admit English garrisons into 
Flushing, Rammekens, and Briel, and into two fortresses in the province of 
Holland, until the debt were liquidated, the governors of the garrisons bemg 
bound not to interfere with the political or civil government of these towns, 
which was to be administered according to their own laws, by the 
customary magistrates and officers, nor to levy any contribution on the 
inhabitants; two Englishmen were to have a sitting in the council of state, to 
which also the governors of the above-mentioned garrisons were to be 
admitted, to confer on any subject relating to the queen’s interests, but 
without the liberty of voting. A council of war, to which the queen might 
appoint such persons as the governor recommended, was, in conjunction 
with the council of state, to remedy the abuses in the levy of the taxes, to 
abrogate all useless offices, and to apply the public funds as they thought 
expedient. Thus, it will be seen that Elizabeth secured to herself a pretty 
large share of influence in the provinces, and placed herself in such a 


position with regard to them that she might easily assume the supreme 
power whenever she found it convenient. 


Within little more than a month after the conclusion of the treaty, Sir John 
Norris arrived with the English forces in Utrecht. The command of the 
garrisons at Flushing and Rammekens w’as given to Sir Philip Sidney, Sir 
Thomas Cecil being made governor of Bnel and the fortresses in Holland. 
The office of governor-general was conferred on Robert Dudley, earl of 
Leicester, a man every way unfitted for the discharge of so delicate and 
important a trust. Vainglorious, ambitious, inconstant, and insincere, the 
mediocrity of his talents was thrown into still deeper shade bjr the brilliant 
luminaries which at this period surrounded the throne of Elizabeth; and 
while his reputation as a public character was contemptible, in private life it 
was stained by the darkest suspicions. 


The knowledge probably which Barneveld had obtained of his character 
during his mission to England induced him to urge the states of Holland, on 
his return, to confirm the authority of Prince Maurice as stadholder of that 
province and Zealand, which they did, November 1st, 1585, before the 
coming of Leicester; the prince being bound, however, by his instructions to 
respect the authority of the governor-general.e 


THE EJTGLISH UJTDER LEICESTER IN HOLLAND 


The earl had raised a choice body of lancers to accompany him to the 
Netherlands, but the expense of the levy had come mainly upon his own 
puise. The queen had advanced five thousand pounds, which was much less 
than the requisite amount. She violently accused hun of cheating her, 
reclaimed money which he had wrung from her on good security, and when 
he repaid the sum objected to give a discharge. _ As for receiving anything 
by way of salary, that was quite out of the question. At that moment he 
would have been only too happy to be reimbursed for what he was already 
out of pocket. \\ether Elizabeth loved Leicester as a brother or better than a 
brother may be a historical question, but it is no question at all that she 
loved money better than she did Leicester. Unhappy the man, whether foe 
or favourite, who had pecuniary transactions with her highness. 


do with Tartars than with these destructive little creatures, it is as though 
fire followed in their wake. Wherever their legions repair, verdure 
disappears from the land like a curtain rolled up ; trees and plants, stripped 
of their leaves and reduced to mere branches and stalks, make the hideous 
aspect of winter succeed, in the twinkling of an eye, to the bounteous scenes 
of spring. When these clouds of locusts rise on the wing, to surmount some 
obstacle or to cross some desert place more rapidly, it is literally true to say 
that they darken the sky.” 6 
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Davison had been meantime doing his best to prepare the way in the 
Netherlands for the reception of the English administration. What man 
could do, without money and without authority, he had done. As might 
naturally be expected, the lamentable condition of the English soldiers, 
unpaid and starving — according to the report of the queen’s envoy himself 
— exercised anything but a salutary influence upon the minds of the 
Netherlanders and perpetually fed the hopes of the Spanish partisans that a 
composition with Philip and Parma would yet take place. On the other 
hand, the states had been far more liberal in raising funds than the queen 
had shown herself to be, and were somewhat mdignant at bemg perpetually 
taunted with parsimony by her agents. 


At last, however, the die had been east. The queen, although rejecting the 
proposed sovereignty of the Netherlands, had espoused their cause, by 
solemn treaty of alliance, and thereby had thrown down the gauntlet to 
Spain. She deemed it necessaiy, therefore, out of respect for the opinions of 
mankind, to issue a manifesto of her motives to the world The document 
was published simultaneously in Dutch, French, English, and Italian. 


Subsequently to the publication of the queen’s memorial, and before the 
departure of the earl of Leicester, Sir Philip Sidney, having received his 
appointment, together with the rank of general of cavalry, arrived in the isle 
of Walcheren, as governor of Flushing, at the head of a portion of the 
English contingent It is impossible not to contemplate with affection so 
radiant a figure, shining through the cold mists of that Zealand winter, and 
that distant and disastrous epoch. There is hardly a character in history upon 
which the imagination can dwell with more unalloyed delight. Not in 


romantic fiction was there ever created a more attractive incarnation of 
martial valour, poetic genius, and purity of heart 


At last the earl of Leicester came, embarking at Harwich, with a fleet of 
fifty ships, and attended by “the flower and chief gallants of England.” 
Now began a triumphal progress through the land, with a series of mighty 
banquets and festivities, in which no man could play a better part than 
Leicester. Not Matthias, nor Anjou, nor King Philip, nor the emperor 
Charles, in their triumphal progresses, had been received with more 
spontaneous or more magnificent demonstrations Beside himself with 
rapture, Leicester almost assumed the god In Delft he is said so far to have 
forgotten himself as to declare that his family had — in person of Lady Jane 
Gr, his father, and brother — been unjustly deprived of the crowm of 
England; an indiscretion which caused a shudder in all who heard him. 


Sjmin moved slowly Philip the Prudent was not sudden or rash, but his 
whole life had proved and was to prove him inflexible in his purposes, and 
patient in his attempts to carry them into effect Before the fall of itotwe/ he 
had matured his scheme for the invasion of England, in most 


w 17 j j necessary part of which was of course the reduction of Holland and 
Zealand. 


mat n/ was the disposition and what the means of the provinces to 


, If twain, as HoUand wished, had become of one flesh, would England 
have been the loser? Was it quite sure that Elizabeth — had she even 
accepted the less compromising title which she teSe\’A°’ A protected as 
the “pro- 


e certain that the English, on their arrival in the provinces, were 


sin\larly impressed by the opufent and stately appearance of the country 
and its inhabitants. Notwithstanding the tremendoii“. war which the 
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Hollanders had been waging against Spain for twenty years, their commerce 
had continued to thrive, and their resources to increase. 


But the rank and file of the English army needed strengthening. The 
soldiers required shoes and stockings, bread and meat, and for these articles 
there were not the necessary funds. 


The English soldiers became mere barefoot starving beggars in the streets, 
as had never been the case in the worst of times, when the states were their 
paymasters.^ 


The states-general, being assembled at the Hague, did not limit their 
welcome to mere empty conaplimente. They passed a resolution, January 
10th, 1586, conferring on Leicester, in addition to the queen’s commission, 
the absolute government of the Netherlands, as it had been exercised in the 
reign of Charles V; and joined to this office those of captain and admiral- 
general of the United Provinces. By this step the states had gone too far to 
recede, or the man-ner in which their offer was received by Leicester might 
have opened their eyes to the real nature of their rash and misplaced 
confidence. On the proposition to join the council of state with him in the 
adnunistration, he refused to accept an authority so greatly circumscrihed, 
and the states were oblige to concede that, besides the two Englishmen who 
had a vote in the councO, he himself might appoint a member for each 
province out of a double number nominated by them. On this condition, he 
consented to assume the government, in which he no sooner found himself 
established than he begmi to aim at that uncontrolled power for which he 
had so early and so undisguisedly shown his desire. 


If the states-general designed, by confening the government on Leicester, to 
conciliate the favour of the queen, or to involve her as a principal in their 


quarrel, they found themselves widely mistaken; since Elizabeth felt the 
most violent anger at their proceedings. She immediately sent her 
ambassador, Sir Thomas Heneage, to the Hague, to complain, as of an 
extreme insult and contempt offered to her, that her vassal should be 
allowed to aesuom the sovereignty after she herself had refused it. At the 
same time, she laid her commands upon Leicester to exercise no more 
authority than his commission from her warranted. The states justified 
themselves with “ appearance of great humility, at the same time contriving 
to give their new governor pretty intelligible notice of the precarious tenure 
by which beheld his dignity. 
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The haughty tone assumed by Elizabeth towards the states was no whit 
lowered in the mouth of her vassal Leicester issued an edict forbidding the 
transport of provisions or ammunition to any enemy’s or neutral country , 
and commanding that all mercantile intercourse by bills of exchange or 
otherwise should cease between the United Provinces and Spam, France, 
and the nations of the Baltic. The states of Holland and Zealand had, in the 
last year, issued an edict of the like import as regarded that part of the 
Netherlands in possession of their enemies, which, as it was suffering under 
severe scarcity, and not easily supplied by other nations, was the surest way 
of inflicting damage upon them But with respect to Spam and Portugal, the 
case was far different; since, as they could be plentifully supplied by 
England, Scotland, Denmark, and the Hanse towns, the measure had no 
other effect than to deprive Holland of an advantageous trade, and throw it 


into the hands of those nations The strong representations of the states of 
Holland to this effect were passed over unheeded by Leicester. 


Besides the losses w’hich the commerce of Holland suffered in 
consequence of this edict, incalculable damage was at this time inflicted 
upon it by the unceasing piracies of the English. The navigation of the 
Channel was rendered so unsafe to the Dutch that their ships, trading to the 
west, were obliged to perform the tedious and dangerous circmt round the 
north of Scotland ‘ 


Another cause of dissatisfaction between the states-general and Leicester 
was the institution by the latter of a council of finance, of which he 
appointed the count of Mors and Sir Henry Killigrew presidents, and James 
Ringault the treasurer. The creation of this body was vehemently opposed 
by the council of state, not only as contrary to the instructions they were 
sworn to observe, and by which they were bound to provide for the 
administration of the finances, but as throwing the public moneys, entirely 
into the hands of foreigners, especially of Ringault, whose unfitness for the 
office conferred on him was notorious Leicester, nevertheless, declaring 
that he was in no wise bound by the opinions of the council, persisted in his 
design, and visited the advocate of Utrecht, Paul Buys, who had declared 
his opinion of Ringault in somewhat bold terms, with the effects of his high 
displeasure. Buys remained in prison till the next year, when he was 
released by the states-general. 


While the earl of Leicester was thus embarrassing the domestic affairs of 
the United Provinces, the prince of Parma was pushing the war, with his 
usual prosperity, close to their boundaries Sir John Norris and Hohenlohe 
having captured the fort of Batenburg, Parma advanced in person to the 
walls of Grave, which he cannonaded incessantly The defenders suddenly 
lost courage, and, by their clamours and entreaties, prevailed upon the sieur 
de Hemert, the governor, to surrender the same day. The earl of Leicester 
was on his march to relieve Grave, when he was met by Hemert, mmth the 
news of its capitulation. In a furious passion of anger, he retraced his steps 
to Utrecht, taking Hemert with him, whom he caused to be tried for high 
treason before a council of war, and executed The death of this officer 
alienated the minds of many of the nobles in the provinces. 


The smeerity of the professions made by Leicester, on this occasion, of his 
anxiety to maintain fidelity and mJitary discipline, was strongly suspected r 
bestow his highest favour and countenance on two 


of ms OTO countrymen, of whom one, Rowland York, was a devoted 
adherent of Hembyze, m Ghent, and had afterwards been chiefly 
instrumental in de- 


‘ AmbassadoM being sent into England in 1589 to remonstrate with the 
queen on this sub-let, It was alleg’, acrording to Bor,» that the losses 
sastemed by the HoUand and Zealand merchants amounted, within three 
years, to 3,000,000 <‘uilders 
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livering up Brussels to the royalists; and the other, Captain Welsh, had 
borne the principal share in the sale and surrender of Alost 


Venloo and Neuss (or Nuys) next fell before the victorious arms of Parma. 
During the siege of Neuss, Leicester commanded Sir Philip Sidney to 
undertake an invasion of Flanders. Under his brilliant auspices, the young 
Prince Maurice commenced his glorious military career, and wetted his 
maiHeu sword in the capture of the small town of Axel. 


At length, in the month of August, Leicester took the field in person at the 
head of an army of 8,000 infantry ‘ and 3,000 cavalry; but, not sufficiently 
strong to encounter Parma, whose forces numbered 12,000 of the former 
and 3,500 of the latter, he sat dovm before Doesborgh, while his adversary 
was engaged at the siege of Rhynberg In this his first military under taking 
he was happUy successful, as Doesborgh surrendered without waiting for 
an assault Thence he marched to besiege Zutphen Parma, well aware that 
this important town was but slenderly provided, sent forward three hundred 


wagons laden with corn, under a convoy. They had arrived at the village of 
Warnsfeld, about half a mile from Zutphen, when a body of musketeers and 
cavalry sallied out, headed by Sir Philip Sidney and several of the English 
volunteers. The English troops conamenced the attack with extraordinary 
vigour, and forced their adversaries to retreat, during the engagement, 
however, Verdugo, having been warned of the approach of the convoy, 
advanced at the head of a small body of troops and brought the supplies 
safely into the town e 


DEATH OF SIB PHILIP SIDNEY 


This battle, in which the English showed such bravery, yet also such useless 
rashness, has been the subject of much controversy, the number of English 
present being set as high as 3,400, though Motley » accepts Leicester’s 
official report that there were 550 English engaged and Parma’s statement 
that the Spanish numbered 3,100. As often happens in war reports, the 
accounts of rival generals are most discrepant concerning each other’s 
loAes, Leicester stating that 33 English were killed or wounded, and 250 to 
350 Spaniards, while Parma sets the Spanish loss at 9 killed and 29 
wounded, and the English at 200 killed. The truth of this matter is probably 
that about 33 Englishmen were lost and about 38 Spaniards. But the 
Spaniards accomplished their purposes and victualled the town. 


The true fame of the skirmish rises from the fact that it put an end to the 
beautiful career of Sir Philip Sidney. Seeing that old Sir William Pelham 
fought in light armour, he threw off his ovm cuishes, or thigh-guards, and 
rode ever 3 rwhere in the thick of the fight. Finally, having had one horse 
killed under him, he mounted another and charged through the Spanish 
ranks* a musket-ball shattered his improtected thigh; and his horse, too 
restive to control, carried him a mile and a half back to his own 
entrenchments. It was here that the famous incident probably occurred 
which hallows his fame: for his attendants brought him a bottle of water to 
quench his burning thirst; but, seeing a dying English soldier cast his eyes 
longingly at the flask, Sidney handed it to him instantly, saying, “Thy 
necessity is even greater than mine.” 


Anecdotes of humanity in time of battle are always cherished by the 
populace and suspected by the critical historian, and this incident has not 


1 Among them was a regiment of 1,400 Irish, whom Strada f describes as “ 

a rude and wild race, ned from the hips upward , thej walked on high stilts, 
b 7 means of which they were ehie to i“ro ‘ rivers, “nd were formidable for 

their skill in the use of the bow.” 
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escaped incredulity. The story seems to have appeared first in a biography 
by Sidney’s friend Lord Brooke J Motley c says that he had “ searched in 
vain for its confirmation through many contemporary letters and 
chronicles,” yet he concludes that “there is no reason for rejecting its 
authenticity.” The incident is comparable for its exquisite beauty with a 
self-sacrificing act of Alexander the Great durmg the dcscrt-march of his 
troops. 


Of the battle itself, Froude* says, “No dispositions could apparently have 
been worse than those which Leicester made ” He now gave up hope of 
conquering Zutphen except by siege and retired to winter quarters. His 
campaign had been, says Froude, “like a blaze of straw.” He adds: “It was 
well for England, it was well for the queen, that those who were entrusted 
with the interests and honour of their country were not all such as Leicester, 
and were not all within reach of her own paralysing hand.” Fortunately the 
time of his stay in the Netherlands was short.® 


THE FAILURE OF LEICESTER (1587) 


Leicester’s conduct was now become quite intolerable to the states. His 
incapacity and presumption were every day more evident and more 
revolting. He retired to tne town of Utrecht; and pushed his injurious 
conduct to such an extent that he became an object of utter hatred to the 
provinces. Conferences took place at the Hague between Leicester and the 


states, in which Bameveld overwhelmed his contemptible shufflmg by the 
force of irresistible eloquence and well-deserved reproaches; and after new 
acts of treachery this unworthy favourite at last set out for England, to lay 
an account of his government at the feet of the queen.* 


The growing hatred against England may be excused, from the various 
instances of treachery displayed, not only by the commander-in-chief but by 
several of his inferiors in command. A strong fort, near Zutphen, under the 
government of Eowland York, the town of Deventer under that of William 
Stanley, and subsequently Gelderland under a Scotchman named Fallot, 
were delivered up to the Spaniards by these men; and about the same time 
the English cavalry committed some excesses in Gelderland and Holland, 
which added to the prevalent prejudice against the nation in general. This 
enmity was no longer to be concealed. The partisans of Leicester were one 
by one, under plausible pretexts, removed from the council of state; and 
Elizabeth having required from Holland the exportation into England of a 
large quantity of rye, it was firmly but respectfully refused, as mconsistent 
with the wants of the provinces. 


Prince Maurice, relieved of the caprice and jealousy of Leicester, now 
united in himself the whole power of command, and commenced that br 
illian t course of conduct which consolidated the independence of his 
country and elevated him to the first rank of military glory. His early efforts 
were turned to the suppression of the partiality w’hich in some places 
existed for English domination d 


The miserable condition of the Spanish Netherlands, and the difficulty of 
finding supplies for his troops, caused the duke of Parma to delay taking the 
field until late in the summer; when, makmg a feint attack upon Ostend, he 
afterwards commenced a vigorous siege of Sluys. This hastened the 


P After he left, & secret document was found in which he instructed the 
Snglish g’overnors to pay no heed to the commands of the states, to release 
no prisoners, and accept no order of Aoval This discovery emphasized the 
general distrust of the English, and led the states to declare Maurice “ 
prmce” and to require an oath of allegiance to him ] 
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return of the Earl of Leicester to the Netherlands, who arrived in Ostend 
with seven thousand foot and five hundred horse; the queen having placed 
in his hands the whole of the £18,000 appointed for the payment of the 
soldiers. 


Leicester made an attempt to master the fort of Blankenburg, m the 
neighbourhood of the enemy’s camp; but on intelligence that Parma was 
approaching to give him battle, he hastily retreated to Ostend. As there 
were, therefore, no hopes of relief from the English, and all the artillery in 
the town was destroyed, except four pieces, the governor, Arnold de 
Groene-veldt, proposed a capitulation, which Parma granted, on highly 
honourable conditions. The loss of Sluys exasperated the dissensions 
between Leicester and the states into undisguised and irreconcilable 
hostility. He spared no pains to throw on them the blame of this 
miscarriage, accusing them (not, indeed, wholly without grounds) of 
neglectmg to provide either sufficient troops, funds, or ammunition. 


The stetes, on the other hand, possessed a powerful weapon against 
Leicester in an intercepted letter to his secretary Junius, desiring him to use 
his influence with the well-disposed in the provinces to bestow on him an 
authority free from the continual opposition and countermining of the 
states, who ought to be content with the share of power they had enjoyed 
under Charles V and his son, so that he might be sovereign m reality, and 
not in appearance only. 


But it was not with the states alone that Leicester was at variance; the 
English ambassador Buckhurst, Sir John Norris, Prince Maurice, and the 
count of Hohenlohe alike shared his resentment. Leicester even entertained 


THE PEOPLE 


The inhabitants of the country just described have each and all (with 
exceptions so small as to count for nothing in the mass) belonged to a race 
which we are in the habit of calling “Semitic,” or the “nations of the 
Semitic tongue.” The term has been so much abused, in scientific works no 
less than in public life, that we must first determine its real significance. 
The name of ” Semite ” is derived from ” Shem,” who appears in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis (in the language of the genealogising historiographer) as 
the ancestor of the Hebrews and a number of neighbouring tribes. 


Because most of the nations whose descent is traced from Shem, in Genesis 
x., speak languages alike in structure and entirely different from other 
languages, we have accustomed ourselves, ever since the days of Eich-horn, 
to call these nations and languages Semitic. And because peoples who 
speak analogous languages are always, to a certain extent, connected by 
similarity of descent, and consequently, by physical and mental 
resemblances, we like\vise speak of a Semitic race. Under this heading we 
class all the nations that speak languages of the Hebrew type, and these are 
the Aramaeans, Assyrians, Babylonians, Canaanites, Pha?nicians, Arabs, 
and a large proportion of the Abyssinians. Hence the phrase Semitic peoples 
or languages is, like so many that are used in science, merely a conventional 
term. 


As far back as historj/ goes, the inhabitants of Palestine have always been 
people of Semitic speech, i.e. of a language of the Hebrew type. In the very 
earliest times to which historical research can give us any clew, the period 
before the immigration of the Israelites into the land west of Jordan, 
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the population of Palestine varied, exactly as it does now, according to the 
character of the various parts of the country. Moreover, then as now, the 


the design of seizing the person of the prince, together with Jan Olden- 
Bame- veld, and conveying them to England; of which the latter having 
received information, they retired precipitately from the Hague to Delft, 


While thus at issue with all the authorities of the state, Leicester had still a 
powerful party among the clergy, whom he affected to treat on all occasions 
with the most profound consideration and respect. Guided and fostered by 
the preachers, the time of popular opinion had, during the first part of 
Leicester’s government, set strongly in his favour against the states. But the 
surrender of Deventer and the fort of Zutphen had given the first shock to 
his popularity, which rapidly declined after the fall of Sluys ; and the 
conduct he now thought fit to pursue was such as might well have 
annihilated the little that remamed 


Eight of the nobles of Utrecht having ventured to present a petition for the 
restoration of their fonner customs and privileges, they were seized all on 
one day, and confined in the public prison, an act which, though disavowed 
by Leicester, excited such an uproar against him in the city, that he was fain 
to retire to North Holland, wheic he possessed a devoted partisan in 
Theodore Sonoy, to whom he had given a commission as governor of that 
district, independent of the stadholder. Prince Maurice. This event was 
followed by a far more dangerous disturbance at Leyden, where a number 
of refugees from Flanders and Brabant formed a conspiracy to dehver the 
town mto the hands of Leicester, which was only prevented by a timely and 
fortuitous discovery. The states, at the same time, as well those of Holland 
as the states-general, evinced their doubts of their personal safety by 
transferring their assemblies from the Hague to the fortified town of 
Haarlem. 


Greatly alarmed at these unequivocal demonstrations of hostile feeling, and 
feeling too surely that his authority was irretrievably gone, Leicester retired 
to Flushing, where he shortly after received a summons to return to 
England, through Lord Herbert, whom the queen had appointed her 
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ambassador to the United Proinnces. Having taken leave of the states in a 
letter, couched in terms considerably more mild and moderate than any of 
his previous communications, he set sail from Zealand. _ Shortly after his 
arrival in England, an accusation of maladministration in his government m 
the Netherlands was brought against him by Lord Buckhurst, from the 
effects of which the queen permitted him to screen himself under the plea of 
her pnvate instructions; she even detained Buckhurst a prisoner in his own 
house for several months; but obliged Leicester, nevertheless, to execute a 
formal act of resignation early in the following year, which finally 
terminated his misguided and unfortunate government 


But the Act of Resignation remained some time unpublished; and the 
soldiers, of whom a great portion were English, took occasion from thence 
to 


refuse obedience to the council and Prince Maurice, being, as they declared, 
still bound by their oath to the late governor. The garrisons of Medemblik, 
Hoorn, Naarden, Wor-kum, Heusden, and other places, encouraged by 
secret emissaries from Leicester, were in a state of revolt from this 
ostensible reason. Prince Maurice wrote to the pnvy council m England, 
making heavy complaints of the conduct of their countrymen and partisans 
in the provinces; in consequence of which, Willoughby and Sir Thomas 
Killigrew, received orders from the queen to disavow in her name all acts of 
sedition against the council or the prince, pretended to be done for her 
service. The effects of this measure, together with the publication of the Act 
of Resignation by Leicester, were beneficial in the extreme. 


The time, indeed, was now come when all trivial dissensions, all petty 
jealousies, should be hushed. The gigantic armada, which was to crush 


England at a blow, was now ready. Henceforth, she must fight hand in hand 
with Holland.® 


MAnRICE, Prince of Obakoe 


( 1567 - 1625 ) 


THE SPANISH ARMADA (1588) 


Irritated and mortified by the assistance which Elizabeth had given to the 
revolted provinces, Philip resolved to employ his whole power in 
attempting the conquest of England itself, hoping afterwards to effect with 
ease the subjugation of the Netherlands. He eaused to be built, in almost 
every port of Spam and Portugal, galleons, carricks, and other ships of war 
of the largest dimensions; and at the same time gave orders to the duke of 
Parma to assemble in the harbours of Flanders as many vessels as he could 
collect together This prodigious force obtained, in Spain, the ostentatious 
title of the Invincible Armada. 


The details of the progress and the failure of this celebrated attempt are so 
thoroughly the province of English history, that they would be m 
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this place superfluous. But it must not be forgotten that the glory of the 
proud result was amply shared by the new republic, whose existence 
depended on it. While Howard and Drake held the British fleet in readiness 
to oppose the Spanish armada, that of Holland, consisting of but twenty-five 
ships, under the command of Justin of Nassau, piepared to take a part in the 
conflict. This gallant though illegitimate scion of the illustrious house 
whose name he upheld on many occasions, proved himself on the present 


worthy of such a father as William and such a brother as Maurice. While the 
duke of Medina Sidonia, ascending the channel as far as Dmikirk, there 
expected the junction of the duke of Parma with his important 
reinforcement, Justin of Nassau, by a constant activity and a display of 
intrepid talent, contrived to block up the whole expected force in the ports 
of Flanders from LUlo to Dunkirk. The duke of Parma found it impossible 
to force a passage on any one point; and was doomed to the mortification of 
knowing that the attempt was frustrated, and the whole force of Spain 
frittered away, discomfited, and disgraced, from the want of a co-operation 
which he could not, however, reproach himself for having withheld The 
issue of the memorable expedition which cost Spain years of preparation, 
thousands of men, and millions of treasure, was received in the country 
which sent it forth with consternation and rage Philip alone possessed or 
affected an apathy which he covered with a veil of mock devotion ^ 


The grief and disappointment of Parma at the destruction of this powerful 
armada were intense. In accordance with the advice of others, rather than 
his own judgment, he determined to employ his large and hitherto useless 
army in the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom It was the last town in Brabant left to 
the states except Gertruydenberg The preservation of Bergen was chiefly 
owing to the extraordinary courage and dexterity of two Englishmen, 
Grimston, a lieutenant of the garrison, and one Redhead, a sutler. They had 
been offered large bribes, by two Spanish prisoners, to deliver the North 
Fort into the hands of Parma. By the orders of Lord Willoughby, to whom 
they discovered the affair, they pretended to give a ready consent to the 
proposal, and secretly left the camp, provided with letters from the two 
Spaniards to the duke of Parma. Parma obliged them to take an oath on the 
sacrament that they were acting in good faith stUl, however, doubting 
somewhat of their fidelity, he ordered their hands to be tied behind them, 
and placed a Spanish soldier as guard over each, with a naked poniard, 
ready to plunge into their breasts on the slightest suspicion of treachery; 
thus secured, he ventured to entrust them with the conduct of the 
expedition. The assailants, marching at low water over the drowned land 
between their camp and the fort, found the gate open, as they expected. 
About fifty entered, when Willoughby let down the portcullis, and excluded 
the remainder. Those within were immediately slam or captured, the two 
who guarded the English prisoners, forgetting, in their confusion and terror, 


the orders they had received from Parma, allowed them to escape unhurt. 
The troops on the outside being assailed on their retreat by an ambush on 
the dike, a great number were slam, and several officers of distinction made 
prisoners. Grim-Bton and Redhead received a present of 1,000 florins each 
from the queen, 


and an annuity of 600 florins. , . i ° uw’ - 


Parma, therefore, broke up the si‘e, his troops abandoning the 
entrenchments in some disorder, and leaving a great portion of their arms, 
material, and baggage behind them. The count of Mansfeld captured the 
small town of Wachtendonck, in Gelderland, at the siege of which the 
boinb-shell was first used, having been mvented shortly before by an artisan 
of Venloo. 
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Gertruydenberg was delivered, by its English governor, Sir John Wing- 
field, to Parina on the payment of the arrears due to the troops, and a 
gratuity of five months’ pay in addition Provoked beyond endurance at this 
mingled insolence and treachery, the states issued a decree, condemning the 
whole of the garrison to death as traitors. Several who were arrested m the 
provinces were executed without form of law.® 


Martin Schenk who had lately, for the last time, gone over to the side of the 
states, had caused a fort to be built in the isle of Betewe — that possessed 
of old by the Batavians — which was called by his name, and was 
considered the key to the passage of the Rhine. From this stronghold he 


constantly harassed the archbishop of Cologne, and had as his latest exploit 
sm prised and taken the strong town of Bonn (1590). The indefatigable 
Schenk resolved to make an attempt on the important town of Nimeguen. 
His enterprise seemed almost crowned with success, when the inhabitants, 
recovering from their fright, precipitated themselves from the town; forced 
the assailants to retreat to their boats; and, cariying the combat into those 
overcharged and fragile vessels, upset several, and among others that which 
contained Schenk himself, who, covered with wounds, and fighting to the 
last gasp, was drowned \vith the greater part of his followers. His body, 
when recovered, was treated with the utmost indigmty, auartered, and hung 
in portions over the different gates of the city. 


The following year G591) was distinguished by another daring attempt on 
the part of the Hollanders, but followed by a different result. A captain 
named Haranguer concerted with one Adrian Vandenberg a plan for the 
surprise of Breda, on the possession of which prince Maurice had set a great 
value. The associates contrived to conceal in a boat, laden with turf (which 
formed the principal fuel of the inhabitants of that part of the country), and 
of which Vandenberg was master, eighty determined soldiers, and 
succeeded in arriving close to the city without any suspicion being excited. 
One of the soliers, named Mathew Helt, being suddenly affected with a 
violent cough, implored his comrades to put him to death, to avoid the risk 
of a discovery. But a corporal of the city guard having inspected the cargo 
with unsuspecting carelessness, the immolation of the brave soldier became 
unnecessary, and the boat was dragged into the basin by the assistance of 
some of the very garrison who were so soon to fall victims to the stratagem. 
At midnight the concealed soldiers quitted their hiding places, leaped on 
shore, killed the sentinels, and easily became masters of the citadel. Prince 
Maurice following close with his army, soon forced the town to submit. ’ 


e L Parma had snatched a short interval for the purpose of recruit-mg his 
health at the waters of Spa. Wlule at that place he received urgent orders 
from Philip to abandon for a while all his proceedings in the Netherlands, 
and to hasten into France with his whole disposable force, to assist the army 
of the League. The duke of Parma received his unde’s orders rij He 
nevertheless obeyed; and leaving count Mans— 


teld at the head of the government, he conducted his troops against the roval 
opponent, “ 


But while tlus_ expedition added greatly to the renown of the general It 
considera,bly mjured the cause of Spain in the Low Countries. Prince 
Maurice, taking prompt advantage of the absence of his great rival, had 
made himself ter of several fortresses; and some Spanish regiments ha^ng 
mutinied agamst the commanders left behind by the duke of Parma others, 
encouraged b^ the impunity they enjoyed, were rey on the slightest pretext 
to follow their example. Maurice did not lose a smgle opportunity 
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of profiting by circumstances so favourable; and even after the return of 
Alessandro he. seized on Nimeguen, despite all the efforts of the Spanish 
army.«i 


THE MILITARY GENIXJS OP MAURICE 


With the reduction of Nimeguen, which involved the submission of nearly 
the whole of Gelderland, in 1591, Prince Maurice terminated his brilliant 
and successful campaign; having, in the space of five months, mastered 
Zutphen Deventer, Hulst, and Nimeguen, besides Delfzijl and other smaller 
forts. The lateness of the season, and the continued rams, together with the 
sickness of Barneveld, upon whose able and active co-operation he chiefly 
depended, induced him to arrest his progress for the present, and withdraw 
his army into winter quarters On his return to Holland, he was greeted with 
unbounded joy and affection by all ranks of men. Under his auspices had 


dawned the first bright hopes — the first firm expectation of ultimate 
success to the cause of freedom. The military undertakings of his father had 
been peculiaily and uniformly unfortunate; the small advantages gained by, 
Leicester had been more than counterbalanced by the discontents and 
eahnlg which had grown rife under his government’ hitheito the provinces 
had had to struggle for their actual existence in miserable dependence on 
the aid of foreign princes; now they were able to treat on equal terms with 
those powMS which had before disdained to receive them as subjects, and 
to render efective assistance to their ally the king of France Their own 
boundaries were not only secured, but extended; and the enemy was 
harassed on every side by an army whose small numerical force was more 
than compensated by the celerity of its movements, its admirable spirit, and 
the perfect knowledge which every one of its members possessed of his 
respective duties. 


The people beheld the hitherto invincible duke of Parma, indisputably the 
first captain of his age, retreat, or rather fly before their young general. 


Prince Maurice, indeed, though the ostensible, was not the sole nor pejv 
haps even the prmcipal creator of the vast change that had been worked in 
the condition of the provinces A powerful though unseen hand had nowr 
grasped the pivot on which public affairs turned. Jan Olden-Bameveld, from 
the time of his appointment to the office of advocate of Holland, had begun 
to acquire that iimuence which ultimately became almost unbounded; he it 
was whose eloquence prevailed with the states to consent at once to all the 
beneficial measures which his fertile genius suggested; and whose 
comprehensive intellect combined those plans which his unceasing 
diligence, in supplying the army with matenal, ammunition, and provisions 
enabled Prince Maurice to execute « _ - 


Nevertheless Prince Maurice must be recognised as one of the great military 
geniuses of all time. He was the tiue creator of the Dutch army, and 
recognised that a smell body of higlily trained patriots was far superior to 
the rabbles of mercenary troops on which the fate of HoUand had been 
hanging so long. In his tactics he had the aid of his cousin Louis William, 
stadholder of Friesland, who revived the old Greek and Roman manoeuvres 
m the evolutions, of small bodies of men trained to the utmost agility. These 


small unitg, of shigh mobility, in place of the cumbersome masses in vogue, 
excited the ridicule . of the old school; and the suppression of the system of 
“blind names,” by which a colonel often drew pay for a thousand men 
while actually recruiting only a hundred, excited still greater hostility. The 
private soldiers were similarly outraged by being compelled to dig trenches 
and build fortifications — a supposedly menial task for which peasants had 
been previously hired. 
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But victory is the soldier’s consolation for every ill, and Maurice soon had 
an army which was a model for all Europe in its organisation and 
administration, as in its proficiency in field manoeuvre and siege work. 


The modernity of his ideas is also seen m the fact that he took away from 
his cavalry the spear and gave them the carbine, thus making them mounted 
infantry, an ideal recently revived 


In any history of the art of war, the name of Maurice must appear as an 
important contributor to progress “ 


THE DEATH OP PARMA’ HIS SUCCESSOR (1592) 


The duke of Parma, daily breaking down under the progress of disease, and 
agitated by reverses, repaired again to Spa, m 1592, taking at once every 
possible means for the recruitment of his army and the recovery of his 
health, on which its discipline and the chances of success now so evidently 
depended But all his plans were again frustrated by a renewal of Philip’s 
peremptory orders to march once more into France, to uphold the failing 
cause of the Leame against the intrepidity and talent of Henry IV. 


On his return to the Netherlands (1592), the duke found himself again under 
the necessity of repairing to Spa, m search of some relief from the suffering 
which was considerably increased by the effects of a wound received in this 


last campaign. In spite of his shattered constitution, he maintained to the 
latest moment the most active endeavours for the reorganisation of his 
army, and he was preparing for a new expedition into France, when he was 
surprised by death on the 3rd of December, 1592, at the abbey of St. Vaast, 
near Arras, at the age of forty-seven years. 


Alessandro of Parma was certainly one of the most remarkable and, it may 
be added, one of the greatest characters of his day Most historians have 
upheld him even higher perhaps than he should be placed on the scale; 
asserting that he can be reproached with very few of the vices of the age m 
which he lived Others consider this judgment too favourable, and accuse 
him of participation in all the crimes of Philip, whom he sei-ved so 
zealously. But even allowing that Alessandro’s fine qualities were sullied by 
his complicity in these odious measures, we must still in justice admit that 
they were too much m the spirit of the tunes, and particularly of the school 
m which he was trained, and while we lament that his political or private 
faults place him on so low a level, we must rank him as one of the very first 
masters in the art of war in his own or any other age. 


He had chosen the count of Mansfeld for liis successor, and the nomination 
was approved by the king. He entered on his government under most 
disheartening circumstances The rapid conquests of Prince Maurice in 
Brabant and Flanders were scarcely less mortifying than the total 
disorganisation mto which those two provinces had fallen They were 
ravaged by bands of robbers called Picaroons, whose audacity reached such 
a height that they opposed in large bodies the forces sent for their 
suppression by the government. They on one occasion killed the provost of 
Flanders, and burned his lieutenant in a hollow tree; and on another they 
mutilated a whole troop of the national militia, and their commander, with 
circumstances of most revolting cruelty. 


The authority of governor-general, though not the title, was now fully 
shared by the count of Fuentes, who was sent to Brussels by the king of 
effects of this double viceroyalty were soon seen in the brilliant progress of 
Prince Maurice and the continual reverses sustained by 


Jordan and the Jordan Valley constituted the main barrier between these 
Semitic peoples. To the west of Jordan dwells an agricultural population, 
divided up into numerous small tribes, which we are in the habit of calling 
Canaanite. The collective term Canaanite had of course been extended from 
a single district or tribe named Canaan to the whole body of cognate 
peoples. The inhabitants of the Phoenician maritime cities are of the same 
race, and so are those of the kingdom of the Hittites, which lies to the north 
of Palestine. 


On the farther side of Joi-dan, however, dwell Semitic tribes, in many cases 
still nomadic, speaking the same language as the rest, but inferior to them in 
civilisation, who are each and all styled ” Ibrim ” (Hebrews), i.e. ” those 
beyond ” or those that dwell beyond Jordan. 


But along the southern, no less than on the eastern, frontier of the land west 
of Jordan, wandered nomadic tribes (intermingled to a great extent with 
Canaanite and Hebrew tribes), who are classed, according to common 
opinion, under the general heading of Arab, a view to which the few 
remains in the shape of proper names which have come down to us, offers 
no contradiction. 


This order of things was disturbed when one of the aforesaid Hebrew tribes 
began to migrate by degrees into the country west of Jordan, to settle there, 
and ultimately to take possession of it more and more completely. During 
the process it mingled freely with the original Canaanite population, whose 
civilisation it gradually assimilated, while at the same time some other 
Hebrew and Arabian tribes were merged in it. 


The product of this intermixture is the people of Israel. It first came into 
being by the immigration into the country west of the Jordan, which 
consequently has a perfect title to pass in legend for the Promised Land. It 
did not come out of Egypt as an organised nation, and arrive on the west of 
Jordan after many wanderings to and fro. It was as little a nation of pure 
blood as any on earth, for it admitted persons of Aramaean and Egyptian 
descent as well as the Canaanite, Hebrew and Arabic elements already 
mentioned. 
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the royalist armies. The king, still bent on projects of bigotry, sacrificed 
without scruple men and treasure for the overthrow of Henry IV and the 
success of the League. The affairs of the Netherlands seemed now a 
secondary object; and he drew largely on his forces in that country for 
remforcemente to the ranks of his tottering allies. A final blow was, 
however, struck against the hopes of intolerance in France, and to the 
existence of the League, by the conversion of Henry IV to the Catholic 
religion; he deeming theologic’ disputes, which put the happiness of a 
whole kmgdom in jeopardy, as quite subordinate to the public good. 


Such was the prosperity of the United Provinces that they had been enabled 
to send a large supply, both of money and men, to the aid of Hen‘, their 
constant and generous ally. And notwithstandmg this, their armies and 
fleets, so far from suffering diminution, were augmented day by day. Philip, 
resolved to summon up all his enei/y for the revival of the war against the 
republic, now appomted the archduke Ernest, brother of the emperor 
Rudolf, to the post which the disunion of Mansfeld and Fuentes rendered as 
embarrassing as it had become inglorious This prince, of a gentle and 
conciliatory character, was received at Brussels with great magnificence 
and general joy; his presence reviving the deep-felt hopes of peace 
enterteined by the suffering people. Such were also the cordial wishes of the 
prince but more than one design, formed at this period against the life of 
Prince Maurice, frustrated every expectation of the kmd. 


A priest of the province of Namur, named Michael Renichon, disguised as a 
soldier, was the new instrument meant to strike another blow at the 


f reatness of the house of Nassau, in the person of its gallant representative, 
‘rince Maurice, as also in that of his brother, Frederick Henry, then ten 
years of age On the confession of the mtended assassm, he was ernployed 
by Count Barlaymont to murder the two princes. Renichon happily 
mismanaged the affair, and betrayed his intention He was arrested at Breda, 
conducted to the Hague, and there tried and executed on the 3rd of June, 


1594 


In this same year a soldier named Peter Dufour embarked in a like atrocious 
plot He, too, was seized and executed before he could carry it into effect. 


Prmce Maurice, in the meantune, with his usual activity, passed the Maas 
and the Rhine, and invested and quickly took the town of Groningen (JAy 
24th, 1594),* by which he consummated the establishment of the repubhc, 
and secured its rank among the prmcipal powers of Europe 


The archduke Ernest, finding all his efforts for peace frustrated, and all 
hopes of gaining his object by ho^ility to be vain, became a prey to 
disappointment and regret, and died, from the effects of a slow fever, on the 
21st of February, 1595, leaving to the count of Fuentes the honours and 
anxieties of the government, subject to the ratification of the king. This 
nobleman began the exercise of his temporary functions by an irruption mto 
Franw, at the head of a small army; war having been declared against Spam 
by Henry IV, who, on his side, had despatched the admiral De Villars to 
attack 


P He convened tlie states-general of the loyal provinces in 1595, Md sent a 
proposal‘ peace to the Hague on the basis of the pacification of Ghent Blok 
” quotes the protests of ^ loyal provinces against the ruinons Spanish policy 
, they protested that little remained to them “except one great heart-breah 
and despair” («non ungirlagrmid crevtcaur J ° 


r* Of this success by Maurice, Motley® says « ” Again the commander-in- 
chief enlightenM ^ the world by an exhibition of a more artistic and 
humane style of warfare thm Previously to hm annearance on the military 
stage had been known” In May, 1596, the states were actm/ i^mitted as 
equals in a tripartite alliance against Spam. Queen Elizabeth bitterly 
opposed recognition of a popular government, but was compelled to take 
the step, and the treaty signed at the Hague, October 31st, 15/.J 
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Philip’s possessions in Hainault and Artois. This gallant officer lost a battle 
and his life in the contest; and Fuentes, encouraged by the victory, took 
some frontier towns. 


Some trifling affairs took place in Brabant, but the arrival of the archduke 
Albert, whom the king had appointed to succeed his brother Ernest in the 
office of governor-general, deprived Fuentes of any further opportunity of 
signalising his talents for supreme command. Albert arrived at Brussels on 
the 11th of February, 1596, accompanied by Philip William, the prince of 
Orange, who, when count of Buren, had been earned off from the university 
of Louvain, twenty-eight years previously, and held captive in Spam during 
the whole of that period. 


THE ARCHDUKE ALBERT 


The archduke Albert, fifth son of the emperor M axi milia n II, and brother 
of Rudolf, stood high in the opinion of Philip his uncle, and merited his 
reputation for talents, bravery, and prudence. He had been early made 
archbishop of Toledo, and afterwards cardinal; but his profession was not 
that of these nominal dignities. He was a warrior and politician of 
considerable capacity; and had for some yeare faithfully served the king, as 
viceroy of Portugal. But Philip meant him for the more independent 
situation of sovereign of the Netherlands, and at the same time destmed him 
to be the husband of his daughter Isabella He now sent him, in the capacity 
of governor-general, to prepare the way for the important change. 


He opened his first campaign early; and, by a display of clever 
manoeuvrm& which threatened an attempt to force the French to raise the 
siege of La Fre, in the heart of Picardy, he concealed his real design — the 
capture of Calais; and he succeeded in its completion almost before it was 
suspected. By prudently avoiding a battle, to which he was constantly 
provoked by Henry IV who commanded the French army in person, he 
established his character for military talent of no ordinary degree. 


lie at the same time made overtures of reconciliation to the United 
Provinces, and hoped that the return of the prince of Orange would be a 
means of effecting so desirable a purpose. But the Dutch were not to be 
deceived by the apparent sincerity of Spanish negotiation. They even 
doubted the sentiments of the prince of Orange, whose attachments and 
praciples had been formed in so hated a school; and nothing passed between 
them and him but mutual civilities. They clearly evinced their 
disapprobation of his intended visit to Holland; and he consequently fixed 
his residence m Brussels, passing his life in an inglorious neutrality. 


A naval expedition formed in this year by the English and Dutch against 
Cadiz, commanded by the earl of Essex,* was crowned with brilliant 
success, and somewhat consoled the provinces for the contemporary 
exploits of the archduke. But the following year opened with an affair 
which at once proved his unceasmg activity and added largely to the 
reputation of his iwal. Prince Maurice. The former had detached the count 
of Varax with about SIX thou^d men, for the purpose of invading the 


province of Holland-but Maurice, with equal energy and superior talent, 
followed his movements; came up with him near Turnhout, on the 24th of 
January, 1597, and after a 


pnivenyoorde, lord of Wannond, and the combined fleet, de-returning home 
with booty. Previously in NettiCTlandish ships, nearly half the entire 
merchant marine, were released from Spanish and Portnguese harbors 
where they bad been detained. Their release was partly for conciliation and 
partly because of Spam’s ne‘ for the supplies they brought 
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sharp action, of which the Dutch cavalry bore the whole brunt, Varax was 
killed, and his troops defeated with considerable loss.* 


This was in its consequences a most disastrous affair to the archduke. His 
army was disorganised, and his finances exhausted; while the confidence of 
the states in their troops and their general was considerably raised During 
this year Prince Maurice took a number of towns in rapid succession; and 
the states, according to their custom, caused various medals, in gold, silver, 
and copper, to be struck, to commemorate the victories which had 
.signaliHPd their arms. 


Philip II, feeling himself approaching the termination of his long and 
agitating career, now wholly occupied himself in negotiations for peace 
with France. Heniy IV desired it as anxiously. The pope, Clement VIII, 
encouraged by his exhortations this mutual inclination. The king of Poland 
sent ambassadors to the Hague and to London, to induce the states and 


Queen Elizabeth to become parties in a general pacification. These 
overtures led to no conclusion; but the conferences between France and 
Spain went on with apparent cordiality and great promptitude, and a peace 
was concluded between these powers at Vervins, on the 2nd of May, 1598. 


The states had used all their influence to keep Elizabeth from malring peace 
with Spain, and abandoning her alliance with them. Their delay in paying 
their debt to her had, however, occasioned frequent outbursts of temper and 
even of threats of war, but terms were finally patched up.“ It was agreed 
that she should henceforth he released from the obligation to afford any 
further subsidies to the provinces, who engaged to assist her with forty 
ships in any naval expedition she might undertake against Spain, and with 
five thousand foot and five hundred horse, or an equivalent in money, in 
case the king of Spain should invade any part of her dominions; the debt 
which she herself had estimated at two millions was fixed at £800,000, to 
be paid by instalments of £30,000 a year until the half were liquidated; the 
mode of discharging the remainder to be arranged at the end of the war, 
when, if any of tiie first moiety was still unpaid, the annual sum should be 
reduced to £20,000 The states also bound themselves to pay the garrisons of 
Briel and Flushing to the number of 1,160 men They were permitted to 
retain the English troops already in the Netherlands at their own expense, 
and the queen was to continue to name one English member in the council 
of state.®* 


THE PROVINCES CEDED TO ALBERT AND ISABELLA (1598) 


Shortly after the publication of the treaty of Vervins, another important act 
was made known to the world, by which Philip ceded to Albert and 
Isabella, on their being formally affianced — a ceremony which now took 
place — the sovereignty of Burgundy and the Netherlands. This act bears 


This action may he taken as a fair sample of the difficulty \T‘th which any 
estimate can be formed of the relative losses on such occasions. The Dutch 
historians state the loss of the royalists, in killed, at upwards of 2,000 
Meteren,” a good authority, says the peasants buned, 2,250 , while 
Bentivoglio,” an Italian writer in the interest of Spam, makes the number 


^actly half that amount. Grotius says that the loss of the Dutch was four 
men killed. Bentiyclio states it at 100. But, at either computation, it is clear 
that the affair was a brilliant one on the part of Prince Maurice [Motley® 
says of it ° “ The nation was electnfled,_ transformed in an instant. Who 
now should henceforth have to say that one Spanish fighting man was eipial 
to five or ten Hollanders? Here in the open field a Spanish army, after in 
vain refusing a com-bat and endeavouring to escape, had literally bitten the 
dust before a fourth of its own number. And this effect was a permanent one 


g 


[’ Blok “well calls these “pretty stiff terms,” the only cause for satisfaction 
being the acceptance of only one Enghshman on the council of state. ] 
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date the 6th of May, 1598, and was proclaimed with all the solemnity due to 
BO important a transaction. It contained thirteen articles; and was based on 
the misfortunes which the absence of the sovereign had hitherto caused to 
the Low Countries. The Catholic religion was declared that of the state, in 
its full integrity. The provinces were guaranteed agamst dismembeiment. 
The archdukes, by which title the joint sovereigns were designated without 
any distinction of sex, were secured in the possession, with right of 
succession to their children, and a provision was added, that in default of 
posterity their possessions should revert to the Spanish crovTi. The infanta 
Isabella soon sent her procuration to the archduke, her affianced husband, 
giving him full power and authority to take possession of the ceded 
dominions in her name as in his own; and Albert was inaugurated with great 
pomp at Brussels, on the 22nd of August. 


Having put everything in order for the regulation of the government during 
his absence, he set out for Spain, for the purpose of accomplishing his 
spousals, and bringing back his bnde to the chief seat of theh joint power. 
But before his departure he VTote to the various states of the republic, and 
to Prince Maurice himself, strongly recommending submission and 
reconciliation These letters received no answer; a new plot against the life 
of Prince Maurice, by a wretched individual named Peter Pann, having 
aroused the indignation of the country, and determined it to treat with 
suspicion and contempt every msidious proposition from the tyranny it 
defied. 


THE DEATH OF PHILIP II (1598) 


Albert placed his uncle, the cardinal Andrew of Austria, at the head of the 
temporary government, and set out on his joume). He had not made much 
progress when he received accounts of the demise of Philip II, who died, 
after long suffering, and with great resignation, on the 13 th of September, 
1598, at the age of seventy-two. Albert was several months on his journey 
through Germany, and the ceremonials of his union with the infanta did not 
take place till the 18th of April, 1599, when it was finally solemnised in the 
city of Valencia in Spain. 


This transaction, by which the Netherlands were positively erected into a 
separate sovereignty, seems naturally to make the hmits of another epoch in 
their history. It completely decided the division between the northern and 
southern provinces, which, although it had virtually taken place long 
previous to this period, could scarcely be considered as formally 
consummated until now.** 


CHAPTER X 


THE SWAY OF OLDEN-BARNEATSLD 
[169ft-1600 A.D ] 


The first act of the young sovereign of Spain, Philip III, was one of more 
bitter hostility against the provinces than his father had ever exercised; 
since he not only arrested all their ships in his ports (wWch had been often 
done heretofore) but made the whole of the crews prisoners; caused such as 
were suspected of having taken part in the expeditions of the English to be 
put to the torture, and forced the remainder to work as galley-slaves. 
Coincident with this proceeding was an edict issued in the Spanish 
Netherlands, February, 1599, forbidding the inhabitants to traffic in any 
manner with Holland and Zealand, or their adherents, till they had returned 
to obedience under their lawful prince. But these measures, like most others 
devised by Spain against her former subjects, recoiled upon herself, and 
tended ultimately to the advantage of those whom they were designed to 
injure. The states, on their part, issued a decree, prohibiting the ships, not 
only of their own subjects but those of foreign powers, from carrying 
provisions or other wares to Spain;‘ all goods belonging to that country, 
wherever found, were declared lawful prizes; permits or safe-conducts to 
the enemy were forbidden; and indenmity for all injuries done by them, and 
for the extortion of exorbitant ransoms, was to be levied on the hostile 
teintorics of Flanders and Brabant.’ 


They followed up this measure by the immediate equipment of seventy- 
three vessels of war, containing eight thousand men, for the purpose of 
either making a descent on Spain, or intercepting the India fleets. Setting 
sail from the Maas, under the command of Peter van der Does, the 
armament reached in safety the harbour of Corunna, where they found the 
Spanish fleet anchored under cover of the artillery on the shore. Unable to 
draw out the enemy to a combat, and not venturing to attack them thus 
protected. Van der Does changed his purpose, and, directing his course to 
the Canary 
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Islands, effected a landing on the largest of them, called the Gran Canaria, 
which he occupied and plundered with but triflmg loss. Gomra next shared 
the same fate. 


Sailing along the coast of Africa, he arrived at St. Thomas, an island in the 
gulf of Guinea, where they found a numerous colony of Portuguese 
established. The principal town surrendered at the first summons. But the 
burning summer heats combined with imprudent indulgence to produce a 
pestilential sickness of the most terrific description; which, in a short time, 
carried off great numbers, and among the rest the admiral himself and his 
nephew, George van der Does, son of the heroic defender of Leyden. The 
admiral was buried in the island, and the sailors, to secure his remains from 
insult, heaped the ruins of the whole town of Pavoasa upon his grave. After 
the death of their commander, the ships immediately set out on their return 
homewards; above one thousand perished on the voyage in the space of 
fifteen days: and on their arrival in Holland, at the end of the winter, not 
more than two captains were left alive. Such was the end of the fleet, which 
had cost vast sums m preparation, and from which the most important 
results had been expected. But however improsperous the expedition, it had 
produced the effect of exciting great alarm in Spain, as appearing a prelude 
to others of the same nature, and had put the kmg to considerable charges in 
providing convoys for his fleets from the Indies. 


The people of Israel never succeeded in possessing themselves of the whole 
country west of Jordan. And only on that condition could it have grown into 
one of the greater nations and established a homogeneous state of 
commanding importance. Nay, it could not so much as permanently hold its 
own in its old territory east of Jordan. That would only have been possible 
if it had been able to occupy the regions northwards from the plain of 
Megiddo to Lebanon and the opposite districts on the east of Jordan with a 
dense population of settlers. There no obstacle interferes with intercourse 
between the two halves of the country. There a compact population could 
have developed, a unit in customs and interests ; and by this means the 
southern portions of the country, divided by the river Jordan, would have 
been held together. But in those parts of the country west of the river, which 
lie to the north of the plain of Megiddo, the Israelite population was never 
numerous in the days of the kingdom of Israel. It had always a strong 
intermixture of Canaanite elements which it was unable to assimilate. 
Hence many of the Israelite families which settled there were early lost to 
the nation. 


But since the people of Israel were not numerically strong enough to win 
these regions for Israelite nationality, and since a compact body of 
Israelitish 
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inhabitants existed on the highlands south of the plain of Megiddo to the 
southern margin of the Dead Sea, and these parts accordingly became the 
nucleus of the kingdom of Israel ; the latter bore the seeds of destruction 
within itself from the beginning. And there was another factor to add to the 
difficulties of the situation : before the regions which afterwards formed the 
nucleus of the Israelite state had passed into the whole possession of the 
immigrants, before the fusion of Canaanite, Hebrew, and Arabian families 
with the tribes of Israel was everywhere complete, before, that is, they 
could contemplate the conquest of the coast, two other claimants of the land 
west of Jordan appeared on the scene. From the northeast, Aramaean tribes 


It was September, 1599, before the new sovereigns arrived in their 
dommions, which they found the scene of universal discontent. The 
soldiery were on the brink of a general insurrection for want of pay, for 
which the treasury was too much exhausted to provide funds; and the 
people, oppressed and impoverished, were offended alike with the footing 
of lavish expenditure on which the court was placed, and the Spanish 
manners, dress, and customs which they remarked in its members. The 
“archdukes” having immediately on their coming summoned the states of 
the provinces, pre-paratory to their inauguration, the latter required as a 
preliminary to the acknowledgment of the new sovereigns the removal of 
the foreign troops in garrison m the Netherlands, that the public offices 
should be filled only by natives; and the conclusion of a definitive peace 
with the United Provinces. To these requisitions Isabella haughtily replied 
that she had received the Netherlands from her father, as a free gift without 
any conditions whatsoever, and the states, bowed down by poverty and 
sorrow, did not venture to persevere in this last struggle for a remnant of 
their former freedom. 


Prince Maurice, anxious to take advantage of the widely-spread insurrection 
which prevailed among the archduke’s troops, more especially those in the 
forts of CrSvecoeur and St. Andrew, laid siege to the former, which he 
mastered with little difficulty The garrison of St. Andrew accepted the offer 
of a payinent of 125,000 guilders which he made them, and delivered the 
fort into his hands. Nearly the whole of the troops entered into the service 
of the states, and being formed mto a separate regiment (to which the 
soldiers gave the name of the “NewGueux” from the ragged appearance 
they made on coming out of the fort) were placed under the command of 
the young prince Frederick Henry, 


From hence Prince Maurice was desirous of pursuing his success along the 
course of the Maas ; but at the vivid instances of the Zealanders, who were 
greatly vexed and incommoded by the near neighbourhood of the enemy, 
he, in concert with the states-general determined upon the invasion of 
Flanders. The rendezvous of the troop© was, accordingly, appointed at 
Eammekens, in Walcheren, where nearly one thousand boats were 
collected. 
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on board of which were embarked twelve thousand infantry, with three 
thousand cavalry, four field-pieces, and thirty smaller pieces of artillery. 
Having waited in vain for some days for a fair wind to carry them to 
Ostend, they smled up the Maas, and landed at the Sas de Gand; the fort of 
Philippine, by which it is defended, having been first captured by Count 
Ernest of Nassau. 


From thence, the prince began his march overland towards Nieuport. 
Maurice sat down before the town, hoping to effect its reduction ere the 
enemy could collect sufficient forces for ite relief. But the archduke 
repairing in person with the infanta to Diest, of which his mutinous troops 
held possession, the latter employed her entreaties, persuasions, and 
promises with such effect that she prevailed with them again to join her 
husband’s standard, though tinder the banner of their own “ eletto.” With 
these, and the troops already in Brabant and Flanders, Albert found himself 
at the head of ten thousand infantry and fifteen hundred horse. Marching 
from Bruges, he first attacked Oldenburg, a fort commanding the passage 
between that town and Nieuport, and lately captured by Prince Maurice, 
which surrendered without resistance. The loss of this fort was followed by 
that of Snaaskerke, of which the garrison was massacred in cold blood after 
the surrender; and of Breden, which was abandoned. 


THE BATTLE OF NIEUPORT (1600) 


Maurice sent forward Count Ernest of Nassau, with the Scottish regiment, 
under Colonel Edmonds, and a regiment of Zealanders, making to^tiier 


about nineteen hundred men, with four troops of horse, to occupy a bridge 
at Leffingham on the road to Ostend, over which the hostile army must 
pass. Though he used all possible expedition, Ernest found on his arrival the 
enemy already in possession of the post, who, remarking the sinallness of 
his force, immediately advanced to the attack. His cavalry, seized with a 
sudden panic, rapidly gave way, and communicating their terror to the 
infantry, the rout soon became universal; the Zealanders fled towards 
Ostend, but the Scottish soldiers, heedlessly directing their course over the 
sandhills towards the sea, were pursued and cut in pieces by the victors. 
Nine hundred were slain, and all their standards taken; but none were made 
prisoners, since the archduke, who deemed himself certain of the 
destruction of Maurice’s army, had, it is said, given orders that no lives 
should be spared except those of the prince himself and his brother, 
Frederick Henry, whom he had determined to send prisoners, bound hand 
and foot, into Spain. 


The time occupied by this calamitous encounter enabled Maurice to 
transport his whole army across the harbour of Nieuport, which is fordable 
at low water, to the right bank of the Yperlee, where he drew up on the 
sands and adjacent downs to await the coming of the hostile forces. The van 
of his army was occupied by two thousand six hundred English infantiy and 
eighteen hundred Frieslanders, commanded by Sir Francis Vere, and his 
brother Horatio; on the left of which, towards the sea, were placed Vere’s 
ten troops of cavalry, and six pieces of artillery; the remainder of the 
cavalry under Louis of Nassau being stationed so as to be ready to give 
assistance where it was required. The main army, composed of French, 
Swiss, and Prince Frederick Henry’s regiment of New Gueux, was 
commanded by Count George de Solmes; while the Hollanders and 
TJtrechters, forming the reserve, were under the special direction of 
Maurice himself, and led by Sir Oliver Temple. With the hostile town of 
Nieuport in the rear, the river and enemy’s forts on the right, and the sea on 
the left, the only mode of retreat 
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in case of a defeat was on board the ships, which must inevitably be 
attended with extreme confusion and danger; and it was not improbable that 
during liie engagement the vessels might themselves be attacked by the 
garrison of Nieuport. 


Maurice, therefore, determined upon the bold and wise measure of cutting 
off all hopes of safety but in victory, by commanding the vessels to set sail 
for Ostend, as soon as the tide should serve/ Before their departure, he 
earnestly exhorted the young prince Frederick Henry to retire on board, that 
both might not perish at one blow; but his entreaties were without effect on 
the heroic boy, who expressed his resolute determination to share equally 
with his brother the dangers and glory of the day. At this juncture, a 
straggler from the enemy’s camp, who allowed himself to be taken, gave 
intelligence of the defeat and flight of Count Ernest’s detachment, which 
the prince was careful to conceal from the troops, causing a report to be 
spread that they had entered Ostend in safety. 


After the repulse of Count Ernest, the archduke continued his march along 
the sands.’ The returning tide having narrowed the space between the sea 
and the downs, or sand hills, a jiortion of the cavalry were obliged to 
proceed along a road m the latter, considerably harassed by two field- 
pieces, which Maurice had stationed so as to command it. The number of 
troops which the prince had left in the forts, with the loss of Count Ernest’s 
detachment, had reduced his army to an equality with that of his opponent. 
In other respects also, their strength was nicely balanced; the situation 
depriving the alliecf troops of the advantage to be reaped from their 
superior dexterity, and from the quick and agile movements of their 
battalions’ in which they greatly surpassed the Spaniards On both sides 
were disciplined and experienced troops, full of courage and ardour, these 
hoping to achieve by an easy victory, won under the eyes of their sovereign, 
the termination of a thirty years’ war; those fighting for their freedom, their 
religion, the sanctity of their homes, and even for life itself. 


The shock of battle was commenced by the English, under Vere, who was 
attacked by the van of the enemy’s home, followed by the musketeers: here 
were concentrated the strength and fury of the contest; Vere had told Prince 
Maurice that, living or dead, he would this day deserve his thanks; and he 
well redeemed his pledge. Eve’ foot of the slippery and uncertain ground 
was alternately lost and won, with an intensity of toil of which it is scarcely 
possible to form an idea Vere himself was twice wounded, and had his 
horse killed under him; he, nevertheless, remained at his post till his brother 
Horatio came up to take the command. 


The artillery played incessantly on both sides; but after two or three 
murderous discharges, the enemy’s cannon sank deep into the sand, which 
rendered their subsequent fire of little effect; the Dutch had prudently raised 
theirs on floors formed of planks and hurdles, a circumstance which 
contributed, in no small degree, to the result of the battle. The combat had 
lasted four hours, each side pouring in fresh troops, until the whole of both 
armies, except a reserve of about three hundred cavalry on the side of the 
Dutch, were engaged in a sha“ and desperate struggle Maurice and his 
brother presented themselves in every part of the field, rousing the fainting 
and 


[i No more heroic decision was ever taken hj fighting man — Motxbt.*] 


» This IS one of the man^r instances to prove the error of passing judgment 
on the conduct of a general acrording to the event ; had the archduke not 
attMked4e enemv on this occasion, there is little doubt that ho would have 
been accused of having wantonly thrown away an opportunity of effecting 
the entire destruction of the states’ army. 
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cheering the strong; the efforts of the archduke were no less strenuous; but 
the soldiers of both, who had tasted but little food or refreshment during the 
day, were now grown feeble and wearied 


At length the Eriglish, from utter exhaustion, began slowly to retreat 
towards the cannon in the rear, when the archduke, hoping to achieve the 
victo’ by one bold stroke, ordered a general pursuit: at this moment, Prmce 
Maurice, who had been on the watch to seize some such opportunity, made 
an unexpected and rapid charge with his reserve of cavalry — a movement 
which caused some confusion among the enemy Perceiving this, the troops 
raised a sudden shout of victory, and rushed on to the attack with renewed 
ardour. The archduke, eager to seize a chance that remained of restoring the 
fortune of the day, rode with his helmet off, before the mulmeers of Diest, 
and vehemently exhorted them to renew the fight. While thus engaged, he 
received a_ severe wound in the face from the pike of a German soldier, 
which forced him to leave the field His departure w’as the signal for a 
general flight. The soldiers, scattered in every direction, made their escape, 
favoured by *&e approaching darkness. About three thousand were killed in 
the battle and pursuit, of whom two hundred and fifty were officers, and the 
whole of their artillery and standards taken; the admiral of Aragon and 
many other noblemen w’ere made prisoners; the archduke himself narrowly 
escaped capture, but the superb white charger, on which he had made his 
joyeuse entrSe, and several pages and officers of his household, fell into the 
hands of Prince Maurice, who immediately restored the latter without 
ransom. 


Tears gushed from the eyes of Maurice, when he beheld the victory certain: 
he felt that his country was saved, and, dismomiting for a moment, he knelt 
down on the field of battle, and offered up a short but heartfelt thanksgiving 
to the Almighty: “What are we, 0 Lord,” he exclaimed, “that thou hast 
enlarged us with thy bounty’ Glory be to thy name forever.” 


The wearied condition of the troops, and the number of wounded, together 
with the darkness of the night and the danger from the hostile forts in the 
vicinity, deterred Maurice from pursuing the fugitives to any distance. 
Neither was the victory purchased without bloodshed on the side of the 


conqueror; ten hundred remained dead on the field, of w’hom six hundred 
were English, besides those who had perished m the defeat of the morning. 
The prince continued the whole night in a tent pitched upon the spot, and 
entertained at supper his illustrious captive, the admiral Mendoza, to whom 
he observed, in a tone of good-humoured raillery, that he was more 
fortunate than all his army, since, having for four years desired to visit 
Holland, he had now an opportunity of doing so The admiral was sent, a 
few days after, to Woerden, and subsequently exchanged, together with the 
rest of the captives, and the governors of the Canary and St Thomas’s 
islands, for all the pnsoners of war, inhabitants or allies of the United 
Provmces, within the dominions of the king of Spain and the archduke, 
including those whom the king had seized in the Dutch ships and forced to 
woik as galley-slaves. The standards, more than one bundled in number, 
were deposited in the great saloon of the provincial court at the Hague. 


The situation of the states-general who had followed the armytoOstend, to 
be ready with their assistance and advice, and to provide necessaries fot the 
campaign, had been anxious in the extreme: their own safety and that of the 
republic was now, they felt, placed upon the cast of a single die. But they 
neglected to send six hundred cavalry, in garrison there, to secure the bridge 
of Leffingham; which, if they had done, they would inevitably have made 
themselves master of the person of the archduke. 
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The results of this famous battle were, except in regard to the moral effects 
it produced on the feelings of the belligerents, chiefly negative Ħ a defeat 
would probably have involved the subjugation, if not the utter destruction 
of the republic, in the loss of her only army, and all her most eminent men; 
but the consequences of the \nctory were in surprising disproportion to its 
magnitude. The states at this juncture committed a grave faiflt, by insisting 
that Prince Maurice should pursue the design upon Nieuport, instead of at 
once attacking the surrounding forts, which would have given them the 
command of the open country in Flanders, and which they, in consequence, 


left the archduke leisure to strengthen The prince, in obedience to tneir 
dictates, though contrary to his own judgment, recommenced the siege, but 
Albert, having rapidly reassembled his scattered troops, enabled La Barlotte 
to throw a succour of twenty-five hundred men into the town, which 
circumstance, coupled with the incessant heavy rains, induced Maurice to 
retire within a few days; when, hopeless of being able to undertake any 
further enterprise of importance, he sent his cavalry to Brabant, and 
embarking his infantry for Zealand, returned himself to Holland ® 


Early in the spring Prince Maurice opened the campaign at the head of 
sixteen thousand men, chiefly composed of English and French. The town 
of Rheinberg soon fell into the hands of the prince. His next attempt was 
against Bois-le-Duc, but he was forced to raise the siege, and turn his 
attention in another direction. 


THE SIEGE OP OSTEND (1601-1604) 


The archduke Albert had now resolved to invest Ostend,* a place of great 
importance to the United Provinces, but little worth to either party in 
comparison with the dreadful waste of trea^e and human life which was the 
consequence of its memorable siege. Sir Francis Vere commanded in the 


E lace at the period of its final investment; but governors, garrisons, and 
esieging forces were renewed and replaced with a rapidity which gives one 
of the most frightful instances of the ravages of war. The siege of Ostend. 
lasted upwards of three years. It became a school for the young nobility of 
all Europe, who repaired to either one or the other party to learn the 
principles and the practise of attack and defence. Everything that the art of 
strategy could devise was resorted to on either side. The slaughter in the 
various assaults, sorties, and bombardments was enormous. Squadrons at 
sea gave a double interest to the land operations; and the celebrated brothers 
Federigo and Ambrogio Spmola founded their reputation on these opposing 
elements. Federigo was killed in one of the naval combats with the Dutch 
galleys, and the fame of reducing Ostend was reserved for Ambrogio. This 
afterwards celebrated general had undertaken the command at the earnest 
entreaties of the archduke and the king of Spain, and by the firmness and 


vigour of his measures he revived the courage of the worn-out assailants of 
the place. Redoubled attacks and multiplied mines at length reduced the 
town to a mere mass of ruin, and scarcely left its still undaunted garrison 
sufficient footing on which to prolong their desperate defence. 


Ostend at length surrendered, on the 22nd of September, 1604, and the 
victors marched in over its crumbled walls and shattered batteries. Scarcely 
a vestige of the place remamed beyond those terrible evidences of 
destruction. Its ditches, filled up with the rubbish of ramparts, bastions, and 
redoubts, left no distinct line of separation between the operations of its 
attack and its 


[‘ Haestens called it, from the length of its siege, “the modem Troy.” 
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defence. It resembled rather a vast sepulchre than a ruined town, a mountain 
r rubbish, without a single house in which the wretched remnant 


of the inhabitants could hide their heads — a monument of desolation on 
which victory might have sat and wept 


Ostend had surrendered, after a siege of three years and two months, the 
garrison being permitted to march out with all the honours of war. On their 
™ camp near Sluys, they received, before the whole army, the thanks of the 
prince and states for the eminent services they had rendered 


Street Scene, Lew Life, after Brouwer (1606-163T) 


their country. The defence had cost the states the sum of 4,000,000 guilders, 
and the loss of 50,000 men — an expenditure which, however enormous, 
was yet far surpassed by that of the besiegers. Immediately after the 
surrender, the archdukes came to visit the city, and found that they had 


lavished blood, time, and treasure, to gain a heap of ruins.“ They 
subsequently offered valuable privileges to any persons who would fix their 
residence in Ostend; but years elapsed before the people could endure the 
sight of a spot defiled with the blood and whitening bones of their 
countrymen. The greater portion of the citizens settled permanently at 
Sluys.® 


During the progress of this memorable siege Queen Elizabeth of England 
had died. With respect to the United Provinces she was a harsh protectress 


Upon that miserable sandbank more than a hundred thousand men had lud 
dovm their lives. The numbers of those who were killed or who died of 
disease in both armies during this memorable siege have been placed as 
high as one hundred and forty thousand by Gallucd.* Meteren/ says that on 
the body of a Spanish officer, who fell in one of the Innumerable assaults, 
was found a list of all the officers and privates killed m the Catholic army 
up to that date (which he does not oive), and the amount was 7S,1S4 — 
Hotlet 
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and a capricious ally. She in turns advised them to remain faithful to the old 
impurities of religion and to their intolerable king ; refused to_ incorporate 
them with her own states; and then used her best efforts for subjecting them 
to her sway. She seemed to take pleasure in the uncertainty to which she 
reduced them, by constant demands for payment of her loans and threats of 
-makmg peace with Spain. Thus the states-gcncral were not much affected 
by the news of her death-and so rejoiced were they at the accession of 


pressed forward as far as Anti-Lebanon, from the southwest came the 
warlike nation of the Philistines. Like the Israelites, they both amalgamated 
with the original Canaanite population of the territory they conquered. 
They, and not the Canaanite population of the coast, were for centuries the 
real adversaries of the state of Israel. Nay, the nation was first called into 
being by the danger that menaced it from the Philistines. 


Thus the strength of the Israelite nation was exhausted in the struggle for 
the possession of the land west of Jordan. A people less tenacious, less 
valiant, less persevering, would never have maintained its national 
existence so long under the circumstances. By holding its own against 
Pliilistines and Aramseans, and succumbing only to the onset of the great 
Asiatic empires, Israel gave proof of its high capacities in the sphere of 
politics. 


But how did an Israelite state come into being at all under such 
circumstances ? Why did not the Hebrews who migrated to the west of 
Jordan join themselves to the original Canaanite population which spoke 
the same language and was ethnologically so closely akin to them ? Why 
did not a Canaanite state arise, seeing that in all points of civilisation the 
Canaanites were the instructors of the Hebrew immigrants ? The answer to 
this question is to be found in the fact that the immigrant Hebrew clans who 
gave the first impulse to the creation of the nation of Israel, were prevented 
from so doing by the difference between their religion and that of the 
Canaanites. Before their migration across the Jordan they had separated 
from the rest of the Hebrew tribes and adopted a religion of a far higher 
type than that of the original Canaanite dwellers west of Jordan. By this 
means they had already become one people. Concerning the process by 
which it came to pass we have nothing but myth and legend. But if we 
compare these with the observations we have been able to make in the case 
of religion, civilisation, and customs of other Hebrew tribes, we can at all 
events draw general conclusions as to the course of the movements which 
led to this result. Let us therefore next consider the relation in which the 
children of Israel stand to other Hebrew peoples. According to what has 
been said in the foregoing pages, there are three things which distinguish 
the children of Israel from the rest of the Hebrews. Firstly, the large 
intermixture of Canaanite blood — in one, at least, of the latter races there 


James I to the throne of England, that all the belk of Holland rang out merry 
peals ; bonfires were set blazing all over the country,’ a letter of 
congratulation was despatched to the new monarch; and it was speedily 
followed by a solemn embassy, composed of Prince Frederick Henry, the 
grand pensionary Barneveld and others of the first dignitaries of the 
republic. These ambassadors were grievously disappointed at the reception 
given to them by James, who treated them as little better tlian rebels to their 
lawful king. 


The states-general considered themselves amply recompensed for the loss 
of Ostend, by the taking of Sluys, Rheinberg, and Graves, all of which had 
in the mterval surrendered to Prince Maurice; but they were seriously 
alarmed on finding themselves abandoned by King James, who concluded a 
separate peace with Philip III of Spam in the month of August of this year. 


The two monarclis stipulated in the treaty that “neither was to^ve support of 
any kind to the revolted subjects of the other.” It is neverthmess true that 
James did not withdraw his troops from the service of the states; but he 
authorised the Spaniards to levy soldiers in England. The United Provinces 
were at once afflicted and indignant at this equivocal conduct. Their first 
impulse was to deprive the English of the liberty of navigating the Schelde. 
They even arrested the progress of several of their merchant ships. But soon 
after, gratified at finding that James received their deputy with the title of 
ambassador, they resolved to dissimulate their resentment. 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1605-1606 


In 1605, Prmce Maurice and Spinola took the field with their respective 
armies, and a rapid series of operations placing them m direct contact 
displayed theu-talents in the most striking points of view. The first steps on 
the part of the prince were a new invasion of Flanders and an attempt on 
.^twerp, which he hoped to carry before the Spanish army could arrive to its 
succour. But the promptitude and sagacity of Spinola defeated this plan, 
which Maurice was obliged to abandon after some loss; while the royalist 
general resolved to signalise himself by some important movement; and, ere 
his design was suspected, he had penetrated into the province of Overyssel, 
and thus retorted his rival’s favourite measure of carrymg the war into the 
eenemy’s country. 


Several towns were rapidly reduced; but Maurice flew towards the 
threatened provmc\s, and by his active measures forced Spinola to fall back 
on the Rhine and take up a position near Ruhrort, where he was 
impetuously attacked by the Dutch army. But the cavalry having followed 
up too slowly the orders of Maurice, his hopes of surprising the royalists 
were frustrated; and the Spanish forces, gammg time by this hesitation, 
soon changed the fortune of the day. The Dutch cavalry shamefully took to 
flight, despite the gallant endeavours of both Maurice and his brother 
FrederiSc Henry; anH at this juncture a large reinforcement of Spaniards 
arrived imder the 


P According to certain authorities this ostentatious celebration was 
conceived in some iinxiety, purely as a measure to conciliate James I of 
whom they well felt uncertain 1 
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command of Velasco. Maurice now brought forward some companies of 
English and French infantry under Horatio Vere and D’Omerville, also a 
distinguished officer. 


The battle was again fiercely renewed; and the Spaniards now gave way, 
and had been completely defeated, had not Spinola put in practice an old 
and generally successful stratagem. He caused almost all the drums of his 
army to beat in one direction, so as to give the impression that a stdl larger 
reinforcement was approaching. Maurice, apprehensive that the former 
panic might find a parallel in a fresh one, prudently ordered a retreat, which 
he was able to effect in good order, in preference to risking the total 


disorganisation of his troops The loss on each side was nearly the same; but 
the glory of this hard-fought day remained on the side of Spinola, who 
proved himself a worthy successor of the great duke of Parma, and an 
antagonist with whom Maurice might contend without dishonour. 


The naval transactions of this year restored the balance which Spinola’s 
successes had begun to turn in favour of the royalist cause. A squadron of 
ships, commanded by Hautain [or William de Zoete], admiral of Zealand 
attacked a superior force of Spanish vessels close to Dover, and defeated 
tham with a considerable loss. But the victory was sullied by an act of great 
barbarity. All the soldiers found on board the captured ships were tied two 
and two and mercilessly flung into the sea.‘ Some contrived to extricate 
themselves, and gained the shore by swimming; others were picked up by 
the English boats, whose crews witnessed the scene and hastened to their 
relief. 


The Dutch vessels pursuing those of Spam, which fled into Dover harbour, 
were fired on by the cannon of the castle and forced to give up the chase. 
The English loudly complained that the Dutch had on this occasion violated 
their territory; ’ and this transaction laid the foundation of the quarrel which 
subsequently broke out between England and the republic, and which the 
jealousies of rival merchants in either state unceasingly fomented. In this 
year also the Dutch succeeded in capturmg the chief of the Dunkirk 
privateers, which had so long annoyed their trade; and they cruelly ordered 
sixty of the prisoners to be put to death. But the people, more humane than 
the authorities, rescued them from the executioners and set them free. 


But these domestic instances of success and inhumanity were trifling, in 
comparison with the splendid train of distant events, accompanied by a 
course of wholesale benevolence that redeemed the traits of petty guilt. The 
maritime enterprises of Holland, forced by the imprudent policy of Spain to 
seek a wider career than in the narrow seas of Europe, were day by day 
extended in the Indies. To ruin if possible their increasing trade, PMip in 
sent out the admiral Hurtado, with a fleet of eight galleons and thirty-two 
galleys. The Dutch squadron of five vessels, commanded by Wolfert Her- 
manszoon, attacked them off the coast of Malabar, and his temerity was 


crowned with great success. He took two of their vessels, and completely 
drove the remamder from the Indian seas. He then concluded a treaty 


[‘ This barbarous custom, called in the provinces voetspoden (feetwashing), 
was constantly enforced by the authority of the states and admiralty, against 
the pirates of Dunkirk. _ At length the sailors refused to go to sea unless it 
were abolished, when it was allowed to fall into disuse. — Davies “] ^i. 


l The English, dunng the combat, siding with their newly-reconmled foes, 
pomted the fire of the cannon at Dover against their ancient allies, of whom 
they killed more‘ than one hundred The king afterwards justified this act, 
by complaining that the neutrality of the Enghsh shores had been violated 
by the too near approach of the Dutch ; an msulting pretext, the harder to be 
borne by the latter, as the pirates of Dunkirk were allowed to pursue the 
Hol-lanti I ud Zealand merchant-ships into every port of England — 
Dayees.*] 
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with the natives of the isle of Banda, by which he promised to support them 
against the Spaniards and Portuguese, on condition that they were to give 
his fellow countrymen the exclusive privilege of purchasing the spices of 
the island. This treaty was the foundation of the influence which the Dutch 
so soon succeeded in forming m the East Indies; and they established it by a 
candid, mild, and tolerant conduct, strongly contrasted with the pride and 
bigotry which had signalised every act of the Portuguese and Spaniards. 


The states-general now resolved to confine their military operations to a 
war merely defensive.’ Spinola had, by his conduct during the late 
campaign, completely revived the spirits of the Spanish troops, and excited 
at least the caution of the Dutch. He now threatened the United Provinces 
with invasion; and he exerted his utmost efforts to raise the supplies 
necessary for the execution of his plan. He not only exhausted the resources 
of the king of Spain and the archduke, but obtained money on his private 
account from all those usurers who were tempted by his confident anticipa- 
tions of conquest. He soon equipped two armies of about twelve thousand 
men each. At the head of one of those he took the field; the other, 
commanded by the count of Buquoy, was destined to join him in the 
neighbourhood of Utrecht, and he was then resolved to push forward with 
the whole united force into the very heart of the republic. 


Prince Maurice in the meantime concentrated his army, amounting to 
twelve thousand men, and prepared to make head against his formidable 
opponents. By a succession of the most prudent manoeuvres he contrived to 
keep Spinola in check, disconcerted all his projects, and forced him to 
content himself with the capture of two or three towns — a comparatively 
msig-nificant conquest. Desiring to wipe away the disgrace of this 
discomfiture, and to risk everything for the accomplishment of his grand 
design, Spinola used every method to provoke the prmce to a battle, even 
though a serious mutiny among his troops, and the impossibility of forming 
a junction with Buquoy, had reduced his force below that of Maurice; but 
the latter, to the surprise of all who expected a decisive blow, retreated from 
before the Italian general — abandonmg the tovm of Groenlo, which 
immediately fell into Spinola’s power, and gave rise to manifold conjectures 
and infinite discontent at conduct so little in unison with his wonted 
enterprise and skill.® Even Henry IV acknowledged it did not answer the 
expectation he had formed from Maurice’s splendid talents for war. The fact 
seems to be that the prince, much as he valued victory, dreaded peace more, 
and that he was resolved to avoid a decisive blow, which, in putting an end 
to the contest, would at the same time have decreased the individual 
influence in the state, which his ambition now urged him to augment by 
everv possible means. 


The Dutch naval expeditions m 1606 were not more brilliant tban those on 
land. Admiral Hautain, with twenty ships, was surprised off Cape St. 


[ As Blok* points out, Holland had earned so much more than her share of 
expense, that the burden was growing intolerable The debt alone was 
26,000,000 florins, and in August 1606, a secret commisaon with Olden- 
Barneveld at the head declared that further war was ^owin^ impossible. 
Olden-Bameveld even felt inclined to ofEer the sovereignty to a foreign 


[> The campaign was closed. And thus the great war, which had run its 
stormy course for nearly forty years, dribbled out of existence, sinking 
away that rainy November in the dis- ™ p long straggle for independence 
had come, almost unperceived, to 


12 j “j* arrived, but the work of the armies was over for many a long year. 


independence were secured A deed or two, never to be forgotten by 
Netherland iT** on the ocean, before the long and intricate negotiations for 
peace 


weary people permit themselves to rejoice; but the prize was alraady 
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Vincent by the Spanish fleet. The formidable appearance of their galleons 
inspired on this occasion a perfect panic among the Dutch sailors They 
hoisted their sails and fled, with the exception of one ship, commanded by 


Vice-Admiral Klaazoon, whose desperate conduct saved the national 
honour. Having held out until his vessel was quite unmanageable, and 
almost his whole crew killed or wounded, he prevailed on the rest to agree 
to the resolution he had formed, knelt down on the deck, and putting up a 
brief prayer for pardon for their act, thrust a light into the powder magazine, 
and was instantly blown up with his companions. Only two men were 
snatched from the sea by the Spaniards; and even these, dreadfully burned 
and Tna.nglfirl j died m the utterance of curses on the enemy. 


HEEMSKERK AT GIBRALTAR (1607) 


This disastrous occurrence was soon, however, forgotten in the rejoicings 
for a brilliant victory gained in 1607 by Heemskerk, so celebrated for ms 
voyage to Nova Zembla, and by his conduct in the East. He set sail from the 
ports of Holland in the month of March, determined to signalise himself by 
some great exploit, now necessary to redeem the disgrace which had begun 
to sully the reputation of the Dutch navy. He soon got intelligence that the 
Spanish fleet lay at anchor m the bay of Gibraltar, and he speedily prepared 
to offer them battle Before the combat began he held a council of war, and 
addressed the officers m an energetic speech, in which he displayed the 
imperative call on their valour to conquer or die in the approaching conflict 
He led on to the action in his own ship, and, to the astonishment of both 
fleets, he bore right down against the enormous galleon in which the flag of 
the Spanish admiral-m-chief was hoisted Avila could scarcely believe the 
evidence of his eyes at this audacity he at first burst into laughter at the 
notion; but as Heemskerk approached he cut his cables, and attempted to 
escape under the shelter of the town. The heroic Dutchman pursued nim 
through the whole of the Spanish fleet, and soon forced him to action. At 
the second broadside Heemskerk had his left leg carried off by a cannon 
ball, and he almost instantly died. Verhoef, the captain of the ship, 
concealed the admiral’s death, and the whole fleet continued the action with 
a valour worthy of the spirit in which it was commenced. The victory was 
soon decided; four of the Spanish galleons were sunk or burned, the 
remainder fled, and the citizens of Cadiz trembled with the apprehension of 
sack and pillage. But the death of Heemskerk, when made known to the 
surviving victors, seemed completely to paralyse them they attempted 
nothing further; but sailing back to Holland with the body of their lamented 


chief, thus paid a greater tribute to his importance than was to be found in 
the mausoleum erected to his memory in the city of Amsterdam 


The news of this battle, reaching Brussels before it was known in Holland, 
contributed not a little to quicken the anxiety of the archdukes for peace. 
The king of Spain, worn out by the war which drained his treasury, had for 
some time ardently desired it. The Portuguese made loud complaints of the 
ruin that threatened their trade and their East Indian colonies. The Spanish 
ministers were fatigued with the apparently mterminable contest which 
baffled all their calculations. Spinola, even in the midst of his brilliant 
career, found himself so overwhelmed with debts, and so oppressed by the 
reproaches of the numerous creditors who were ruined by his default of 
payment, that he joined in the general demand for repose. In the monw of 
May, 1607, proposals were made by the archdukes, in compliance with the 
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general desire; and their two plenipotentiaries, Van Wittenhorst and 
Gevaerts, repaired to the Hague. 


Public opinion in the united states was divided on this important question. 
An instmctive hatred against the Spaniards, and long habits of warfare, 
influenced the great mass of the people to consider any overture for peace 
as some wily artifice aimed at their religion and liberty. War seemed to open 
inexhaustible sources of wealth; while peace seemed to threaten the 
extinction of the courage which was now as much a habit as war appeared 
to be a want. This reasoning was particularly convincing to Prince Maurice, 
whose fame, with a large portion of his authority and revenues, depended 
on the continuance of hostilities: it was also strongly relished and supported 
in Zealand generally, and in the chief towns which dreaded the rivalry of 
Antwerp ^ But those who bore the burden of the war saw the subject under 
a different aspect: they feared that the present state of things would lead to 
their conquest by the enemy, or to the rum of their liberty by the growing 
power of Maurice. They hoped that peace would consolidate the republic 


and cause the reduction of the debt, which now amounted to 26,000,000 
florins. _ At the head of the party who so reasoned was Barneveld; and his 
name is a guarantee with posterity for the wisdom of the opinion. 


To allow the violent opposition to subside, and to prevent any explosion of 
party feuds, the prudent Barneveld suggested a mere suspension of arms, 
durmg which the permanent interests of both states might be calmly 
discussed’ he even undertook to obtain Maurice’s consent to the armistice. 
The prince listened to his arguments, and was apparently convinced by 
them. He, at any rate, sanctioned the joroposal; but he afterwards 
complained that Barneveld had deceived him, in representing the 
negotiation as a feint for the purpose of persuadmg the kings of France and 
England to give greater aid to the republic. It is more than likely that 
Maurice reckoned on the improbability of Spain’s consenting to the terms 
of the proposed treaty; and, on that chance, withdrew an opposition which 
could scarcely be ascribed to any but motives of personal ambition. It is, 
however, certain that his discontent at this transaction, either with himself 
or Barneveld, laid the foundation of that bitter enmity which proved fatal to 
the life of the latter, and covered his own name, otherwise glorious, with 
undying reproach. 


The United Provinces positively refused to admit even the commencement 
of a negotiation without the absolute recognition of their independence by 
the archdukes. A new ambassador was accordingly chosen on the part of 
these sovereigns. He was a monk of the order of St. Francis, named John 
Neyen, a native of i\twerp. The suspicions of the states-general seem fully 
justified by the dubious tone of the various communications, which avoided 
the direct admission of the required preliminary as to the independence of 
the United Provinces. It was at length concluded in explicit terms; and a 
suspension of arms for eight months was the immediate consequence. 


But the negotiation for peace was on the point of being completely broken, 
in consequence of the conduct of Neyen, who justified every doubt of his 


p Blok* has stated vanons reasons for the war-party’s action: “In time of 
war, the supremacy of Holland and Zealand, the soul of the union, had been 
endured. In tune of peace, jealousy would be excited by this dominance, 
and the lack of a strong central government would become more patent. 


Moreover, the Calvinist minority now in power would have to yield, more 
or 1^, to the majority composed of nominal Catholics, of libertines, and of 
indifferent people Th® house of Orange, whose reputation Maurice had 
sustained during active hostih-ties, might find its infiuence weaken Maunce 
could not stand in his father’s shadow as statesman, and whoUy lacked 
capacity to revise the articles of union. Thus there was much ground peace 
Moreover, the war had become a source of commercial prosperity, winch 
could not be checked without affecting the existence of many thousands.”! 
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sincerity by an attempt to corrupt Aarssens the greffier of the states-general, 
or at least to influence his conduct in the progress of the treaty. Neyen 
presented him, in the name of the archdukes, and as a token of his esteem, 
with a diamond of great value and a bond for 50,000 crowns. Aarssens 
accepted these presents with the approbation of Prince Maurice, to whom 
he had confided the circumstance, and who was no doubt delighted at what 
promised 


An Iniebior — After GEHAitD Douw 


(1613-16T5) 


a rupture of the negotiations. Verreyken, a counsellor of state, who assisted 
Neyen in his diplomatic labours, was formally summoned before the 


was a larger measure of Arab blood than in the children of Israel. Secondly, 
their adoption of Canaanite civilisation, and, as a consequence, a more 
complete transition to agricultural life. Thirdly, the worship of Jehovah as 
their national god. 


Israel represents that section of the Hebrew race which, on the one hand, 
was most strongly influenced by Canaanite civilisation, and on the other, 
had advanced farthest in religious development, and was most largely 
permeated with foreign elements. Generally speaking, the other nations of 
the same class are of purer Hebrew blood and have remained partly 
nomadic, and therefore — with the exception of the Moabites — they have 
remained more 


LAND AND PEOPLE 51 


barbarous in a lower stage of development. In the earliest times, more 
particularly, the differences between the Israelites and the Hebrews projjer 
were vague and undefined. Several Hebrew clans found admittance into 
Judah, a tribe which is not even mentioned among those of Israel in the 
Song of Deborah, and at that time when Numbers xxv. 1-5 was composed, a 
licentious worship of Baal of Peor was in vogue in that neighbourhood. But 
all the Old Testament records prove that the Moabites worshi})ped one god 
only, the divinity Chemosh. Hence, since such a narrative as the Yahvistic 
text is absolutely trustworthy in such matters, we are forced to conclude that 
it was Chemosh who was thus worshipped in that neighbourhood as the 
Baal (i.e. Lord) of Peor. The conduct of the Moabite men and women is in 
no way different from that of Israel of old in the lament of Hosea iv. 13-15. 
That the Moabites, like the Israelites, gave their god the name of Baal, i.e. 
Lord, may be deduced from the two Moabite local names of Baal Meon and 
Bamoth Baal. It is therefore unnecessary to have recourse to the theory that 
the phrase ” Baal Peor ” may have been coined by the Israelites. 


The language of the Moabites is merely a dialect of that in which the Old 

Testament scriptures are written, and which we usually call Hebrew, though 
Israelitish would be the better word. The affinity of the two languages is not 
only evident from Moabitish proper names that have come down to us ; it is 


assembled states-general, and there Barneveld handed to him the diamond 
and the bond; and at the same time read him a lecture of true republican 
severity on the subject. Verreyken was overwhelmed by the violent attack: 
he denied the authority of Neyen for the measure he had taken. 


In the month of January, 1608, the various ambassadors were assembled at 
the Hague. Spinola was the chief of the plenipotentiaries appointed by the 

king of Spain; and Jeannin, president of the parliament of Dijon, a man of 

rare endowments, represented France. Prince Maurice, accompanied 
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by his brother Frederick Henry, the various counts of Nassau his cousins, 
and a numerous escort, advanced some distance to meet Spinola, conveyed 
him to the Hague in his own carriage, and lavished on him all the attentions 
reciprocally due between two such renowned captains during the 
suspension of their rivahy. The president Richardot was, with Neycn and 
Verreyken, ambassador from the archdukes; but Rarneveld and Jeannin 
appear to have played the chief parts in the important transaction which 
now filled all Europe with anxiety. Every state was more or less concerned 
in the result; and the three great monarchies of England, France, and Spain 
had all a vital interest at stake. The conferences were therefore frequent; 
and the debates assumed a great variety of aspects, which long kept the 
civilised world in 


suspense. 


The main points for discussion, and on which depended the decision for 
peace or war, were those which concerned religion; and the demand, on the 
part of Spain, that the United Provinces should renounce all claims to the 
navigation of the Indian seas. Philip required for the Catholics of the United 
Provmces the free exercise of their religion; this was opposed by the states- 
general: and the archduke Albert, seeing the impossibility of carrying that 
point, despatched his confessor Fra Inigo de Bnzuela to Spain. 


The conferences at the Hague were not interrupted on this question; but 
they went on slowly, months being consumed in discussions on articles of 
trifling importance. They were resumed in the month of August with greater 
vigour. It was announced that the king of Spain abandoned the question 
respecting religion; but that it was in the certainty that his moderation 
would be recompensed by ample concessions on that of the Indian trade, on 
which he was inexorable. This article became the rock on which the whole 
negotiation eventually split. The court of Spain on the one hand, and the 
states-general on the other, inflexibly maintamed their opposing claims. It 
was in vain that the ambassadors turned and twisted the subject with aU the 
subtleties of diplomacy Every possible expedient was used to shake the 
determination of the Dutch But the influence of the East India Company, 
the islands of Zealand, and the city of Amsterdam prevailed over all. 
Reports of the avowal on the part of the kmg of Spain that he would never 
renounce his title to the sovereignty of the United Provinces, unless they 
abandoned tim Indian navigation and granted the free exercise of religion, 
threw the whole diplomatic corps into confusion; and, on the 25th of 
August, the states-general announced to the marquis of Spinola and the 
other ambassadors that the congress was dissolved, and that all hopes of 
peace were abandoned. 


Nothmg seemed now likely to prevent the immediate renewal of hostilities, 
when the ambassadors of France and England proposed the mediation of 
their respective masters for the conclusion of a truce for several years. The 
king of Spain and the archdukes were well satisfied to obtain even this 
temporary cessation of the war; but Prmce Maunce and a portion of the 
provinces strenuously opposed the proposition. The French and English 


ambassadors, h/ever, m concert with Bameveld, who steadily maintained 
his influence, laboured incessantly to overcome those difficulties; and 
finally succeeded in overpowering aU opposition to the truce. A new 
congress was agreed on, to assemble at Antwerp for the consideration of the 
conations; and the states-general agreed to remove from the Ifegue to 
Bergen-op-Zoom, to be more witmn reach and ready to co-operate in the 
negotiation, 


J . matters assumed this favourable turn, discussions and disputes had 
mtervened on several occasions to render fruitless every effort of those who 
so mcessantly laboured for the great causes of humanity and the 
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general good. On one occasion Bameveld, disgusted with the opposition of 
Prince Maurice and his partisans, had actually resigned his employments; 
but brought back by the solicitations of the states-general, and reconciled to 
Maurice by the intervention of Jeannin, the negotiations for the truce were 
resumed; and, under the auspices of the ambassadors, they were happily 
terminated. After two years’ delay, this long-wished-for truce was 
concluded and signed on the 9th of April, 1609, to continue for the space of 
twelve years. 


THE TWELVE YEABS’ TKTJCE 


Tis celebrated treaty contained thirty-two articles; and its fulfilment on 
either side was guaranteed by the kings of Prance and England. Not’ 


withstanding the time taken up in previous discussions, the treaty is one of 
the most vague and unspecific state papers that exist. The archdukes, in 
their own names and in that of the king of Spain, declared the United 
Provinces to be free and independent states, on which they renounced all 
elgim whatever. By the third article each party was to hold respectively the 
places which they possessed at the commencement of the armistice. The 
fourth and fifth articles grant to the republic, but in a phraseology obscure 
and even doubtful, the right of navigation and free trade to the Indies. The 
eighth contains all that regards the exercise of religion; and the remaining 
clauses are wholly relative to points of internal trade, custom-house 
regulations, and matters of private interest. Ephemeral and temporary as 
this peace appeared, it was received with almost universal demonstrations 
of joy by the popvilation of the Netherlands in their two grand divisions. 


The ten southern provinces, now confirmed under the sovereimty of the 
house of Austria, and from this period generally distinguished by the name 
of Belgium, immediately began, like the northern division of the country, to 
labour for the great object of repairing the dreadful sufferings caused by 
their long and cruel war. Their success was considerable. Albert and 
Isabella, their sovereigns, joined to considerable probity of character and 
talents for government a fund of humanity which led them to unceasing acts 
of benevolence. The whole of their dominions quickly began to recover 
from the ravages of war. Agriculture and the minor operations of trade 
resumed all their wonted activity. But the manufactures of Flanders were no 
more; and the grander exercise of commerce seemed finally removed to 
Amsterdam and the other chief towns of Holland.? 


DUTCH COMMERCE AND EXPLORATION 


The year 1595 is signalised in the annals of Dutch commerce as being that 
of the commencement of the trade between the United Provinces ana the 
East Indies. The arrest of their ships by the king of Spain, in 1586, had 
induced the merchants to undertake more distant voyages; since which time, 
the scarcity that had prevailed for some years in Italy had afforded t hem a 
rich harvest of traffic in carr 3 dng corn thither from the countries of the 
Baltic. The restoration of plenty in that quarter caused these specular tions, 
in great measure, to cease, which obliged the mariners of Holland and 


Zealand to seek out some new market for their industry; while, at the same 
time, their emulation was roused by the fame of the voyages and 
discoveries of the English and Portuguese. 


One Cornells Houtman, of Gouda, having spent some years m Lisbon, 
returned to Amsterdam, with such tempting accounts of the profits to be 
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gained by a trade with the spice islands of India, that he induced nine 
merchants of that city to form themselves into a company for the 
establishment of a commerce with the nations of the East. They equipped, 
entirely at their own cost, four vessels, equally fitted for war and the 
transport of merchandise. Setting sail from the Texel on the 2nd of April, it 
was June of the next year before they reached the island of Java. Here they 
had to encounter the hostility of a company of Portuguese merchants, 
settled at Bantam, the capital Three ships returned in 1597, after a voyage 
of more than two years, to Amsterdam, where their arriva,!, laden with 
pepper, nut-megs, and mace, was the signal for a general jubilee, though but 
90 out of 250 of their crews were left alive. 


Arciw Exphraiion 


This enterprise had oeen preceded by an expedition undertaken in the last 
year, towards the north pole, with a view of discovermg a shorter and safer 
passage to China than that round the cajie of Good Hope. For this purpose 
two Vlie-boats (so called from being built expressly for the difficult 
navigation of the Vlie) were fitted out, one in Holland and the other in 
Zealand, the admiralty of these provinces providing half the expense, with 
instructions to attempt the passage into the sea of Tatary, through the straits 
of Weygat between Nova Zembla and Russia. At the same time, some 
merchants of Amsterdam, at the suggestion of the celebrated geographer 
and divine, Petrus Plancius, prepared another vessel, with the view of 
discovering if it were possible to effect a passage into the same sea to the 


north of Nova Zembla. The three vessels parted company at the island of 
Kildin (69° 40’), when the two former, shaping their course north-northeast, 
discovered Staten Island; and passing the Weygat, to which they gave the 
name of the straits of Nassau, succeeded, though frequently in danger of 
being enclosed by the ice or dashed in pieces by the floatmg bergs, in 
effecting their passage into the sea of Tatary, along which they sailed as far 
as the mouth of the Obi. 


The Amsterdam vessel reached Lombsbay (lat. 74° 20’), but was prevented 
from advancing further by the contmual mists and the quantity of ice, as 
well as the unwillingness of the crew to continue the voyage. On the report 
brought by the two former vessels, the states-general were induced to fit out 
seven ships in this year for the same expedition, but they added nothing to 
the previous discoveries, their navigation being impeded by the ice. 
Determined, however, if possible, to effect their purpose, the merchants of 
Amsterdam once more equipped two vessels — the one commanded by Jan 
Comeliszoon Rijp, the other by Jakob van Heemskerk, both resolute, able, 
and enterpnsing captains, with one Willem Barents, famed for his skill as a 
pilot. Settmg sail in company on the 10th of May, they separated on the 
coast of Norway, when the ship of Rijp, steering towards the northwest 
discovered the island of Spitsbergen, to which they gave this namA from 
the pointed appearance of its mountains.’ 


They had reached the 75th degree of north latitude, when their vessel 
became firmly locked in the ice at no great distance from the shore. 
Hopeless of moving, they had no other resource left than to make the best 
preparations they might for a residence there during the whole winter. 
Happily they were well supplied with clothing, wine, and food, except 
meat; and hav- 


* From the Dutch words “ spitz,” pointed, and “ berp,” mountain. 
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ing found a quantity of drift-wood in a fresh-water stream, at about three 
miles distance, which singularly enough remained unfrozen, they soon 
completed a spacious and tolerably commodious hut; from the same source, 
also, they obtained ample provision of firewood. Here they ran imminent 
risk of destruction from the multitude of bears which, attracted probably by 
the smell, prowled day and night around their new habitation; some of these 
they killed, and found their fat highly serviceable in keeping their lamps 
burning during the season of darkness, which lasted from the 4th of 
November to the 24th of January. 


They remained here ten months, and the middle of June, 1596, arrived 
without any appearance of probability of their being able to float the vessel; 
and fearing lest, if they delayed longer, the ice might agam accumulate and 
prevent their re-turn, they set out in two open boats on their voyage 
homeward. 


After a series of incredible hard-ships and perils, from the effect of which 
their pilot, Willem Barents, died, they arrived at Waardhuys, on the coast of 
Norway, where they met with their consort, which they supposed to have 
perished long ago. Rijp, the commander, having taken them on board his 
vessel, set sail for Amsterdam, where they were received m men risen from 
the dead, the failure in the object of their expedition being wholly forgotten 
in admiration at the surpassing courage and patience with which they had 
endured their sufferings.* Jakob van hbbmskbbk 


A quarrel between the queen (Isgt-ibot) 


of England and the Hanse towns, 


which had existed for some years, became so violent in 1598 that the 
emperor banished from the emphe the company of English merchant 
adventurers resident in the town of Stade. Intelligence of the circumstance 
no sooi‘ reached the United Provinces, than all the principal towns sent to 
offer the mei chants extensive privileges, in the hope of inducing them to 
settle tnere. After some consideration, they chose the town of Middelburg m 
Zealand, whither they drew an immense trade in cloths, serges, and baize; 
the queen 


> In tlie relation of tins voyage, ive meet witli an instance of the 
extraordinary of 


SDirit and of the predilection for their national customs, pecuhar to this 
people The 6th « January, the eve of the day of the Three Kings, is one of 
those periodmal season s con seOT hy the Dutch to idleness and frolic. 
The sufferings of the ship s crew from cold wre they had not seen the sun 
for two months, and many more must to Pfssed before ftey relewed from 
their ice-girt prison, hut. philosophiMlly observing that because tAy.™ 7o 
many sad days was no reason they should not have one merry boatswain as 
their king (a potentate of like authority and functions “th the Lord of 
SLTstmL revels): dUk to the health of the new sovereign of N<rea Zembla 
in bnmpOT wine which they had spared for the occasion , tossed the 
pancake (de npueur o” ench o^ STs) wK^prescrib^ ceremonies, and made 
the dreary realms of the snow-ldng re-eiiho for the first time to the sounds 
of human mirth and jolhty. 
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commanding that all the wools exported from England should be consigned 
to them. About the same time, the city of Amsterdam was enriched by the 
settlement of an immense number of wealthy Jews, who had fled from 


Portugal to avoid the renewed persecutions exercised against them on 
account of their religion. 


A new source of foreign commerce, also, was at this period opened to the 
provinces by a treaty with the grand signior of Constantinople, from whom 
they obtained entire liberty of traffic to Syria, Greece, Egypt, and Turkey, 
for all their vessels sailing under the protection of the king of France. The 
expedition to the East Indies undertaken by the merchants of Amsterdam, in 
1595, though attended with some disasters, had roused the emulation of the 
other towns of Holland and Zealand. Eighty ships of considerable size 
sailed this summer to the East and West Indies, to Brazil, and to the coast of 
Guinea, whence they brought large quantities of ivory and gold-dust. Nor 
did these novel and exciting enterprises divert them from their long-estab- 
lished and profitable trade with the coimtries of the north; 640 vessels from 
the Baltic arrived early in the next year in the port of Amsterdam, bearing 
one hundred thousand tons of merchandise, (timber, corn, hemp, tar, etc.), 
of which each ton paid a duty of twenty guilders. 


The Dutch East India Company 


In the year 1602 is dated the erection of the famed Dutch East India 
Company, a source of immense wealth to Holland, and of continual heart- 
burnings and jealousies between herself and other nations. The groundwork 
of this company had been formed by a few merchants of Amsterdam in 
1595; and, notwithstanding the losses and disasters subsequently 
occasioned by the combined hostility of the natives and Portuguese, the 
trade had become yearly more profitable, and the public appetite for it had 
constantly and rapidly increased. The commanders of the Dutch vessels had 
been able to obviate in some measure the effects of the misrepresentations 
of the Spaniards and Portuguese on the mmds of the people of India, and 
had made alliances with the islanders of Banda, the king of Ternate, and of 
Kandy in the islanf/ of Ceylon, and the sovereign of Achin. 


Under these favourable circumstances, companies were established in 
several towns both of Holland and Zealand; but they perceived, ere long, 
that they unconsciously inflicted extensive damage on each other. For this 


reason, the states determined upon consolidating all the companies into one 
general East India Company, which for a term of twenty-one years should 
have the exclusive privilege of navigating east of the cape of Good Hope, 
and west of the straits of Magellan. The capital amounted to 6,600,000 the 
company was empowered to make alliances with the sovereigns u -11 r/j 
states or chief magistrate of the provinces, to 


build forts, and appoint governors taking the oath to the states. The 
company coinmenced operations by the equipment of a fleet of fourteen 
armed vessels, of which Wybrand van Warwyk was appomted admiral. 
Wybrand remained nearly five years abroad, and in the year 1606 
discovered the island to wnicn he gave the name of Mauritius. 


The commencement of the career of the new East India Company was one 
of almost unmterrupted prosperity. In 1603 another fleet of thirteen 1 of 
Stephen van der Hagen, sailing to the coast 


of Malabar, made with the king of Calicut an advantageous treaty of 
commerce and alliance against the Portuguese; and early in this year arrived 
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before Amboyna, the citadel of which the Portuguese were forced to 
surrender It was a remarkable proof of the bitter and savage hatred which 
subsisted between the Dutch and Spaniards that the former on this, as on 
most other occasions, when they captured an enemy’s ship, put the whole of 
the Spaniards to death, while the Portuguese they brought safely to land, 
and often released them without a ransom. 


raised above the reach of doubt by Mesha’s inscription. From this 
inscription it is plain that Moabitish presents some points of contact with 
Arabic, a fact that can be explained by the contiguity of the two languages. 


The idea that the Israelites conquered the country north of Arnon as early as 
the days of Moses must be given up as unhistorical. It is derived from an 
uncritical application of Numbers ii. From this chapter the inference is 
usually drawn that an Amorite invasion of Moab had taken place shortly 
before the time of Moses. They are supposed to have conquered all the 
northern half of Moab and the farther side of Jordan and then to have been 
defeated and destroyed by Moses. The groundwork of the passage in 
Numbers xxi. is a narrative taken from the Elohistic text xxi. 4-9, 12-18, 21- 
2.5, 27, 30. According to this, there existed in the time of Moses a kingdom 
of the Amorites (i.e. Canaanites) under a king named Sihon, to the north of 
Arnon, between that river and the Jabbok, and bordered on the east by the 
land of the Ammonites. Verse 26 is warrant that this king Sihon had taken 
his country from the Moabites. But this verse is an interpolation which 
interrupts the continuity of vv. 25 and 27, and is intended to bring the view 
of the Elohistic text into line with that which prevailed elsewhere, and 
according to which these districts belonged to Moab. 


In support of the opinion that this district was invested from the Moabites in 
the time of Moses, the Elohistic text refers to an ancient song, probably 
taken from the Book of the Wars of Jehovah. In vv. 27-30 he says, ” 
wherefore they that speak in proverbs say : 


“Come into Heshhon, let the city of Sihon be built and prepared : For there 
is a fire gone out of Heshbon, a flame from the city of Sihon : It hath 
consumed Ar of Moab, and the lords of the high places of Arnon. Woe to 
thee, Moab ! thou art undone, O people of Chemosh : He hath given his 
sons that escaped, and his daughters into captivity, 


(unto Sihon, king of the Amorites.) We have shot at them ; Heshbon is 
perished even unto Dibon. ‘ 
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During the negotiations for the truce the greater number of deputies in the 
States were determined at all hazards to insist upon the continuation of a 
commerce which had now become actually necessary to their well-being; 
which employed 190 ships, and above eight thousand men; and of which 
the annual returns were estimated at 43,- 000,000 guilders. The trade with 
Spam, which was offered in the stead, was of far inferior value. It was in 
vain that thej] had fought during forty years for their liberty, and against the 
duke of Alva’s tenth, as destructive of commerce, if they were now to 
endure the slavery of being excluded from the greater portion of the world. 


The provinces were the less disposed to make the immense sacrifice 
required of them by Spain, in consequence of the tidings which reached 
them m 1608, of the successes obtained by their countrjmien, and the rich 
prizes they had captured in the Indian seas. A fleet of thirteen vessels, 
which had been equipped for India in 1605, under the admiral Matehef, one 
of the directors of the company, sailing to the peninsula of Malay, made 
alliances with the four kings then reigning in Johore, old houses op oheni 


whose ancestors had been deprived of 


Malacca by the Portuguese, and, in concert with them, in 1608, undertook 
the siege of that city. He had lain before it four months, when Don Alonzo 
de Castro, viceroy of India, came to its relief with a fleet of fourteen 
galleons and twenty smaller vessels, on board of which were 3,700 men. 
The number of the Dutch amounted to no more than 1,200 At the approach 
of the enemy, Matehef broke up the siege, and re-embarked his artillery; 
when, advancing to meet the Spanish fleet, a sharp contest ensued, in which 
each side lost three vessels; but the Dutch had no more than eight men 
killed, while a considerable number perished on the side of the Spaniards. A 
second engagement, fought not long after, was far more decisive; two “ips 
of Castro’s fleet were captured, a third destroyed by fire, and the remainder 
so entirely disabled that, retreating into the roads of Malacca, they were 
burned by the Spaniards themselves. 


The advantages of this victory were coimterbalanced by the loss of Tidor, 
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where, the citadel having been destroyed, in compliance with the wishes of 
the king, the Portuguese regained possession of the island without difficulty. 


The publication of the truce had been received in the Spanish Netherlands 
with unbounded acclamations; but the inhabitants of the United Provinces, 
in whose naturally pacific disposition the long war, and the successes 
attendant on it, had worked a vast change, manifested a joy less lively and 
universal The feelings with which it was regarded by foreign nations were 
those of unbounded astonishment and admiration.’ 


Motley has thus summed up the war* “A commonwealth of sandbanks, 
lagoons, and meadows, less than fourteen thousand square miles in extent, 
had done battle for nearly half a century with the greatest of existing 
powers, a realm whose territory was nearly a third of the globe, and which 
claimed universal monarchy. And this had been done with an army 
averaging forty-six thousand men, half of them foreigners hired by the job, 
and by a sea-farmg population, volunteering into ships of every class and 
denomination, from a fly-boat to a ^alleot of war. And when the republic 
had won its mdependence, after this almost eternal warfare, it owed four or 
five millions of dollars, a-nd had sometimes an annu a | revenue of nearly 
that amount.” ^ 


In his biography of Olden-Barneveld, Motley has tW summed up the truce’ 


“The convention was signed in the spring of 1609. The ten engnm g years 
in Europe were comparatively tranquil, but they were scarcely to be 
numbered among the full and fruitful sheaves of a pacific epoch. It was a 
pause, a breathing spell during which the sulphurous clouds which had 
made the atmosphere of Christendom poisonous for nearly half a century 
had sullenly rolled away, whilst at every pomt of the horizon they were seen 
massing themselves anew in portentous and ever-accumulating strength. To 
us of a remote posterity the momentary division of epochs seems hardly 
discernible. So rapidly did that fight of demons which we call the Thirty 
Years’ War tread on the heels of the forty years’ struggle for Dutch 


Independence which had just been suspended, that we are accustomed to 
think and speak of the Eighty Years’ War as one pure, perfect, sanguinary 
whole.” 7 


With the exception of a bloodless mimicry of war, in’ a dispute over the - 
succession to the duchy of Julich, or Juliers, the United Provinces presented 
‘ for the space of twelve years a long-continued picture of peace, as the 
term is generally received: but a peace so disfigured by intestine troubles, 
and so stained by actions of despotic cruelty, that the period which should 
have been that of its greatest happiness becomes but an example of its worst 
disgrace. 


The assassination of Henry IV, in the year 1609, whilst robbing Prance of 
one of its best monarchs, deprived the United Provinces of their truest and 
most powerful friend. 


But the death of this powerful supporter of their efforts for freedom, and the 
chief guarantee for its continuance, was a trifling calamity to the United 
Provinces, in comparison with the rapid fall from the true point of glory so 
painfully exhibits in the conduct of their own domestic champion. It had 
been well for Prince Maurice of Nassau had the last shot fired by the 
defeated Spaniards in the battle of Nieuport struck him dead in the moment 
of his greatest victory, and on the summit of his fame. From that celebrated 
day he had performed no deed of war that could raise his reputation as a 
soldier, and all his acts as stadholder were calculated to sink him below the 
level of civil virtue’ and just government. 


Opposed to Maurice in almost every one of his acts was Barneveld, one of 
the truest patriots of any time or country; and, with the exception of 
William the great prince of Orange, the most eminent citizen to whom the 
affairs of the Netherlands have given celebrity. Long after the completion 


[‘ Jeannin liad proposed to tlie states tlie ample proTisions made for the 
prince and his whole family on the occasion of the treaty PhUip, prince of 


Orange, besides Ins share of his paternal estates, received 1,000,000 
guilders , an annuity of 26,000 guilders wM Conferad on Prince Maurice, 
who was likewise to retain his present offices, at a salary of 80,000 guud^ a 
iear, with 80,000 more as an indemnification for the loss he sustained hy the 
cessation of the war and proportional pensions were settled on Prmce 
Henry, Count l^lham of NassM, stadholder of Friesland, the princess 
dowager, and even upon Justin of Nassau, the illegjtimate son of the late 
prince of Orange. Of the selfish rapacity of Maurice, the prominent vice of 
^ character, the English ambassador. Sir Ralph Winwood <> gives the 
foDowmg testimony : No one thing hath been of greater trouble to us than 
the craving humour of Count Maurice, who, not satisfied with the large 
treatments granted by the states, demanded satisfaction for c/ato 
nretensions, grounded upon grants to nis father from the states of Bia/nt 
and Seders, m such time as they were under the rovemment of the duke of 
Anjou; which demand he BO hard that he ^ve a charge to Count William 
not to sign the treaty unless m this particular he should receive 
contentment.” | 
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of the truce, every minor point in the domestic affairs of the republic 
seemed merged in the conflict between the stadhokler and the pensionary. 
Without attempting to specify these, we may say, generally, that almost 
every one redounded to the disgrace of the prmce and the honour of the 
patriot. 


THE AEMINIAN CONTROVEESY 


But the main question of agitation was the fierce dispute which soon broke 
out between two professors of theology of the university of Leyden, Francis 
Gomarus and Jakobus Armmius [Jacob van Harmensen]. We do not regret 
on this occasion that our confined limits’ spare us the task of recording in 
detail controversies on points of speculative doctrine. The whole 


strength of the intellects which had long been engaged in the conflict for 
national and religious liberty was now directed to metaphysical theology, 
and wasted upon interminable disputes about predestination and grace. 
Barneveld enrolled himself among the partisans of Arminius; Maurice 
eventually became a Gomarist. It was, however, scarcely to be wondered at 
that a country so recently delivered from slavery both in church and state 
should run into wild excesses of intolerance. Persecutions of various kinds 
were indulged in against papists, anabaptists, Socinians, and all the shades 
of doctrine into which Christianity had split. Every minister who, in the 
milder spirit of Lutheranism, strove to moderate the rage of Calvinistic 
enthusiasm, was fbakcib Gomarus oiienly denounced by its partisans; and 


(1503-1041) one, named Gaspard Koolhaas, was 
actually excommunicated by a synod. 


Arminius had been appointed professor at Leyden in 1603, for the miW- 
ness of his doctrines, which were joined to most affable manners, a happy 
temper, and a purity of conduct which no calumny could successfully 
traduce. His colleague Gomarus, a native of Bruges, learned, violent, and 
rigid in sectarian points, soon became jealous of the more popular 
professor’s influence. A furious attack on the latter was answered by 
recrimination; and the whole battery of theological authorities was 
reciprocally discharged by one or other of the disputants. 


The states of HollanclI interfered between them: they were summoned to 
appear before the council of state; and grave politicians listened for hours to 
the dispute. Arminius obtained the advantage, by the apparent 


reasonableness of his creed, and the gentleness and moderation of hw 
conduct. He was meek, while Gomarus wm furious; and many of the 
listeners declared that they would rather die with the charity of the former 
than in the faith of the latter. A second hearing was allowed them before the 
states of Holland (August 20th, 149). Again Arminius took the lead; and the 
controversy went on unceasingly, tiU this amiable man, worn out by his 
exertions 
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and the presentiment of the evil which these disputes were engendering for 
his country, expired October 19th, 1609, in his forty-ninth year, piously 
persisting in his opinions. 


The Gomarists now loudly called for a national s 3 mod, to regulate the 
points of faith. The Arminians remonstrated on various grounds, and thus 
acquired the name of “Remonstrants,” by which they were soon generally 
distinguished. The most deplorable contests ensued. Serious riots occurred 
in several of the towns of Holland; and James I of England could not resist 
the temptation of entering the polenucal lists, as a champion of orthodoxy 
and a decided Gomarist. His hostility was chiefly directed against Vorstius, 
the successor and disciple of Armimus. He pretty strongly recommended 
the states-general to have him burned for heresy. His inveterate intolerance 
knew no bounds; and it completed the melancholy picture of absurdity 
which the whole affair presents to reasonable minds 


In this dispute, which occupied and agitated all, it was impossible that 
Barneveld should not choose the congenial temperance and toleration of 


Armimus. Maurice, with probably no distinct conviction, or much interest 
in the abstract differences on either side, joined the Gomarists His motives 
were purely temporal; for the party he espoused was now decidedly as 
much political as religious. King James rewarded him by conferring on bim 
the riband of the order of the Garter vacant by the death of Henry IV of 
France. The ceremony of investiture was performed with great pomp by the 
English ambassador at the Hague; and James and Maurice entered from that 
time into a close and unmterrupted correspondence. 


BARNEVELD OUTWITS KING JAMES 


During the long continuance of the theological disputes, the United 
Provinces had nevertheless made rapid strides towards commercial 
greatness; and the year 1616 witnessed the completion of an affair which 
was considered the consolidation of their independence This important 
matter was the recovery of the towns of Briel and Flushing, and the fort of 
Rammekins, which had been placed in the hands of the English as security 
for the loan granted to the republic by Queen Elizabeth. The whole merit of 
the transaction was due to the perseverance and address of Barneveld acting 
on the weakness and the embarrassments of King James. Religious 
contention did not so fully occupy Barneveld but that he kept a constant eye 
on political concerns. He was well informed on all that passed in the 
English court: he knew the wants of James, and was aware of his efforts to 
bring about the marriage of his son with the infanta of Spain The danger of 
such an alliance was evident to the penetrating Barneveld, who saw in 
perspective the probability of the wily Spaniard’s obtaining from the 
English monarch possession of the strong places in question. He therefore 
resolved on obtaining their recovery; and his great care was to get them 
back with a considerable abate-ment of the enormous debt for which they 
stood pledged, and which now amounted to 8,000,000 florins. It was finally 
agreed that the states should pay in full of the demand 2,728,000 florins 
(about £250,000), being about one-third of the debt. Prince Maurice 
repaired to the cautionary towns in the month of June, 1616, and received 


them at the hands of the English governors, the garrisons at the same time 
entering into the service of the 


^The accomplishment of this measure afforded the hipest satisfaction to 
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the United Provinces. It caused infinite discontent in England; and James; 
with the common injustice of men who make a bad bargain (even though its 
conditions be of their own seeking, and suited to their own convenience) 
turned his own self-dissatisfaction into bitter hatred against him whose 
watchful integrity had successfully laboured for his country’s good. 
Bameveld’s leaning towards France and the Arminians filled the measure of 
James’ unworthy enmity. Its effects were soon apparent, on the arrival at the 
Hague of Carleton, who succeeded Wmwood as James’ ambassador. The 
haughty pretensions of this diplomatist, “whose attention seemed turned to 
theological disputes rather than politics, gave great disgust; and he 
contributed not a little to the persecution which led to the tragical end of 
Barneveld’s life, Frans van Aarssens, son to him who proved himself so 
incorruptible when attempted to be bribed by Neyen, was one of the 
foremost of the faction who now laboured for the downfall of the 
pensionary. He was a man of infinite dissimulation; versed in all the 
intrigues of courts, and so deep in all their tortuous tactics, that cardinal 
Richelieu, well qualified to prize that species of talent, declared that he 
knew only three great political geniuses, of whom Francis Aarssens was 
one. 


The honorary empire of the seas seems at this time to have been 
successfully claimed by the United Provinces: they paid back with interest 
the haughty conduct with which they had been long treated by the English; 
and they refused to pay the fishery duties to which the inhabitants of Great 
Britain were subject. The Dutch saUors had even the temerity, under pretext 
of pursuing pirates, to violate the British territory: they set fire to the town 
of Crookhaven, in Ireland, and massacred several of the inhabitants. King 
James, immersed in theological studies, appears to have passed lightly over 
this outrage. But he took fire at the news that the states had prohibited the 
importation of cloth dyed and dressed in England. It required the best 
exertion of Barneveld’s talents to pacify him. 


The influence of Prince Maurice had gained complete success for the 
Calvinist party, in its various titles of Gomarists, non-remonstrants, etc. The 
audacity and violence of these ferocious sectarians knew no bounds. 
Outrages, too many to enumerate, became common through the country; 
and Armmianism was on all sides assailed and persecuted. Barneveld fre- 
quei/ly appealed to Maurice without effect; and all the efforts of the former 
to obtain justice by means of the civil authorities were paralysed by the 
maction in which the prmce retained the military force. Schism upon 
schism was the consequence, and the whole country was reduced to that 
state of anarchy so favourable to the designs of an ambitious soldier already 
in the enjoyment of almost absolute power. 


All efforts were subservient to the one grand object of utterly destroying, by 
a public proscription, the whole of the patriot party, now identified with 
Armmianism A national synod was loudly clamoured for by the Gomarists 
m spite of opposition on constitutional grounds. Uitenbogaard, the 
enlightened pastor and friend of Maurice, who on all occasions laboured for 
the general good, now moderated, as much as possible, the violence of 
either party; but he could not persuade Barneveld to render himself, by 
com-plimce, a tacit accomplice in a measure that he conceived fraught with 
violence to the public privileges. He had an inflexible enemy in Carleton 
the English ambassador His interference carried the question; and it was at 
his suggesbon that Dordrecht, or Dort, was chosen for the assembling of th^ 
synod Du Mauner, the French ambassador, acted on aU occasion! as 
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MAUKicE verms baeneveld, oh autocracy versus aristocracy 


To recount fully the feud between Holland’s most eminent politician and 
her most eminent soldier would require a further explication of fine 
religious and political distinctions than is possible in this work It is 
desirable however, to contradict the impression given by many historians, 
that Maurice was altogether a self-seeking tyrant and Barneveld altogether a 
self-effacing patriot. It must be remembered always that Maurice refused 
the crown as positively as did George Washington, and that Barneveld was 
not only a man of a grasping and domineering nature, but also a 
representative of the aristocracy, not of the populace. The populace was as 
little represented in the republic of Holland as in the early republic of 
Switzerland. The internal contests in both came about from the mutual 
jealousies of states and cantons. 


Holland, having borne more than half of the financial and other burdens of 
the seven provinces, had easily maintained control in time of war; but with 
peace came a desire for equality among the other states, and a 
corresponding unwillingness on the part of Holland to relinquish pre- 
eminence. The ensuing contest has been well likened to the quarrel between 
the doctrines of states’ rights and of centralisation in the United States of 
America, with this modification — that in the Netherlands centralisation 
meant the states- 


But this song contradicts at all points the statement which the Elohistic text 
brings it forward to verify. King Sihon, who was conquered according to 
the song, is rather a king of the Moabites, and his conquerors, who in the 
introduction are invited to settle in conquered cities, are obviously 
Israelites, since the invitation comes in an Israelite song. The ” Sihon, king 
of the Amorites ” put in brackets above, is proved by its incompatibility 
with the whole tenor of the song to be a gloss, interpolated for the purpose 
of bringing it into harmony with the presuppositions of v. 26. The song is a 
poem, composed on the occasion of such an inroad from the north into 
Moabite territory north of the Arnon, as the inscription of Mesha describes. 


Hence it is out of the question that Israel should have settled in northern 
Joab after tlie conquest of an Amorite king, Sihon by name, at a period 
anterior to the migration into the land west of Jordan. The settlement took 
place much later, and Sihon, king of the Amorites, whom Moses is 
supposed to have conquered, came into being by a misinterpretation of the 
song just quoted. 


This same settlement of Israel in the northern half of Moab was temporary 
only. According to Isaiah xv.-xvi. the whole region north of Arnon, which 
Numbers xxi. represents to us as having been conquered by Moses and 
which the Fundamental Writing gives to Reuben, is part of the kingdom of 
Moab. Jeremiah xlviii. also names the cities north of Arnon as Moabite. 
Hence, in the region between the northern margin of the Dead Sea and the 
Arnon, the conflict between the two cognate nations of Moab and Israel 
surged to and fro for centuries. And probably the immediate object of each 
was the possession of the walled cities. They must have been held first by 
one nation and then by the other. The country population may have changed 
less ; it fled before the invading foe and submitted to the victor. A large 
proportion of it was probably Moabite even while Israel was in temporary 
possession of the cities. And this was, of course, even more the case when 
the whole of [Moab was tributary to Israel. 


All the hatred of Israel for the kindred tribe of Moab that defended its 
territory and won back their conquests from them finds expression in the 
legend that Moab and the people of Ammon took their rise from the 
incestu-ous intercourse of Lot with his daughters (Genesis xix. 30 seq.). 


general under the dominance of the states of Holland. As Motley “ says in 
his biography, ‘““The states-general were virtually John of Barneveld.” And 
Barneveld, being the advocate of Holland, felt a deeper concern for Holland 
than for the entire seven provinces, as later many a confederate leader felt a 
heavier duty to his own state than to the United States. 


Involved in the tangle was Bameveld’s strong feeling that the safety of the 
provinces lay in the friendship of France, then closely allied with Spain. He 
had already carried through his Spanish truce in spite of much opposition; 
and this collusion with the Catholic Spanish sovereignty, at a time of great 
religious bitterness, led many to believe that Barneveld was inchmng\ to 
revert to Spanish domination and was even in Spanish pay — a cruelly 
unjust accusation, yet one that was honestly believed and openly averred. 
Furthermore, he stood for the eccentric and unpopular creed of religious 
tolerance; he wore an agnostic motto, “To know nothing is the safest creed,” 
and he leaned towards the Arminian minority. 


Prince Maurice, for his part, felt that he had many a just grievance. During 
the war he had been constantly hampered by the states-general, who 
disgusted him with their inexpert advice and comjieUed him to manoeuvres 
that often risked his whole campaign. The truce with Spam, at a timP! when 
he felt himself capable of imposing a far more advanta/ous treaty, had 
provoked his vain opposition. The end of war had removed hmi from the 
field of glory and the focus of European admiration. Now, Majince was the 
direct descendant of an emperor. His father had been called the “father of 
his country.” He had been repeatedly offered the cro’. Yet the son, Maurice, 
had won brilliant victories where William the Silent “ been able only to 
manipulate defeat after defeat. If Wdliam of Orar^ had deserved the crown, 
Maurice of Orange deserved it. He would not have taken it, he said; and 
when the opport/ity came, a,nd his fnends recommended this step, he 
forbore. Later, it was indeed his bitter\t charge against Barneveld that the 
advocate had accused him of seeking the crown. But. none the less, he felt 
that he deserved a foremost pkoe m the government of the country, and it 
irritated him to find himself constantly over-558 
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reached by Barneveld. His acts became more and more dictatorial; but, for 
the matter of that, Barneveld was similarly dictatorial, and if Maurice made 
use of the troops he had led to such prestige, Barneveld enrolled other 
troops, the Waardgelders, against them. 


If Maurice sought to increase his own power, similarly Barneveld sought 
both to crush the other states under the sway of Holland and to insist upon 
the non-interference of the other states in the affairs of Holland. Maurice 
came gradually to represent the anti-Holland party and the anti-Barneveld 
faction. He began to gain away Barneveld’s majority in the states-general, 
leaving him only the Holland delegation, and not all of that. 


The intense religious disputes brought this duel between two ambitious 


politicians to that fanatic length 


whither religious disputes usually tend. The states-general, under 
Bameveld’s strong control, had at first sought to allay the fever of the 
Gomarists or Calvinists, but had only infuriated them by this “interference” 
of the state in the solemn doctrines of the church. Barneveld thus became an 
object of hatred to the other states of the union and to the majority of 
religious enthusiasts. But Maurice gradually mclLned to the Calvmist side, 
and found himself heading the mass of the public in the resistance to 
Barneveld. Maurice was distinctly the leader of the populace. 


These statements are not meant as palliation of the cruel excesses to which 
Maurice afterward drifted, but only as an offset to the unjudicial tendency 
to make an ideal mart3T of the splendid but domineering . . Barneveld, and 
a complete villain 


of the illustrious warrior. Barneveld was undoubtedly the larger-minded, the 
wiser, and nobler of the two men, and, above all, he stood for religious 
toleration. He was, as Motley ^ said, “ the prime minister of Protestantism ” 


But he also was human, and the pity for his fate should not lead to a mis- 
judgment of his historical meaning. 


As Bloke admits, “Rarely has any state government been so complicated as 
was that of the young commonwealth in its early years of acknowledged 
mdependence.” The union was rather adhesive than cohesive, its elements 
temg unlike in almost every way Holland and Zealand were countships; 
Gelderland was a duchy; Sticht was a bishopric; Utrecht was more nearly 
democratic. Then there were the ancient privileges to which individual 
cities clung, as dearer than life. 


A strong central power was lacking.* There was a council of state, but 


Supreme power of the union, created at Utrecht in 1679, vested in the states- 
beginning theoretically to claim it, hut Barneveld denied the existence of 

power either in law or fact. It was a league of sovereignties, he maintained , 
a con-vPiiTa ststes, united for certam purposes by a treaty made some thirty 


years before. Nothmg could be more imbecile, judging by the lii’ht of 
subsequent events and 


Philippe Duplessis-Morsav 
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the states-general disputed its right to authority, and limited its prerogatives 
more and more. The states-general was a college of deputies from the seven 
provinces, which called themselves “sovereign powers ” The number of 
representatives from each province was not regulated by any uniform law, 


nor was their term of office. The deputies had assumed almost no 
responsibilities; they wished to be instructed from home on every point The 
laws they made must be proclaimed by the separate provincial states, each 
in its own province; and disagreement between these two groups was 
constant. 


The office of governor or stadholder was really an anachronism, Maurice 
having been elected solely as a counterweight to the grasping Leicester. 
Now he was stadholder in five of the provinces, and his cousin William 
Louis of Nassau in the other two. Owing to the fact that the stadholder 
Maurice happened to have become also the prmce of Orange, his pow-ers 
were enlarged into nearly royal dignities; he was furthermore financially 
independent, and he had the support of the great mass of people, who, 
though they cheerfully ignored any rights to suffrage, were yet of inevitably 
great weight in carrying any policy to success. 


The shapelessness and disunity of the government were recognised, but no 
remedy could be agreed upon. A union under a countship had been 
suggested, but Maurice said he would rather throw himself from the tower 
at the Hague than accept so limited a sovereignty as had been offered to his 
father; and the majority was not inclined to relinquish the limitations. The 
city of Utrecht, however, was prey to various disturbances in 1610 and so 
strongly inclined to uplift Maurice to the sovereignty that a civil war 
threatened; but the states-general under Barneveld’s leadership managed to 
repress the movement. 


Next the Amiinian and Gomarist religious war broke out; and Bameveld, 
fearing a renewal of the church disturbances of Leicester’s time, felt that 
only vigorous action by the states-general could avert serious trouble. He 
declared it to be better to be ruled by a lord than by a mob, though he 
equally abhorred hierarchy, monarchy, and democracy. He cared little about 
creeds, but he cared much about peace. The states forbade the Gomarist or 
counter— 


the experience of centuries, tLan such an organisation Tet it was difficult to 
show any charter, precedent, or prescription for the sovereignty of the 
states-general Necessary as such on incorporation was for the very 
existence of the union, no constitutional union had over been enacted. 


Practically the province of Holland, representing more than half the 
population, wealth, strength, and intellect of the whole confederation, nad 
achieved an irregular supremacy in the states-general. But its undeniable 
supenority was now causing a rank growth of envy, hat“, and jealousy 
throughout the country, and the great Advocate of Holland, who was 
identified With the province, and had so long wielded its power, was 
begmning to reap the full harvest or tliat mahce. — Motlet.**] 
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remonstrant synod, repressed the violence of preachers, and sought to gain 
control over church administration by reviving an ordinance of 1591. 


This provoked such fierce opposition that IBarncveld, Grotius, and others 
felt that military repression of the mob’s mtolerance for the Arminians 
would be needed. But where was it to be found’ Not among the militia, 
because the populace was generally m favour of the counter-remonstrants. 
Not in the army, for Prmce Maurice had been gradually driven to take a 
counter-remonstrant stand, though at first he had declined to meddle in 
theology and declared that he “ knew nothmg of predestination whether it 
were green or blue. He only knew that his flute and Barneveld’s were not 
likely to make music together.” 


Frans van Aarssens and others called loudly on Maurice to protect the 
church from Arminian heresy and from Barneveld. It was the latter word 
that decided him, for he seems honestly to have believed that Barneveld 
was intriguing with France, Spain, and the archdukes, and was in their pay. 
Wlien, then, Barneveld, on February 23rd, 1616, asked him to help the 
States-general to disciphne the churchmen, he refused and demanded that a 
synod be called. 


The turmoil grew more furious, and Barneveld seems to have tried to 
persuade the states of Holland even to offer Maurice the countship for his 
support; this step they refused. Yet something must be done, he felt, to 
maintam their authority. In despair he proposed that force should be 
employed and that four thousand mercenaries, or WaardgeMers, be 
recruited by the magistrates of the towns for mdependent action. This meant 
to bring matters to a crisis and Maurice to open opposition. It was a 
desperate step and against a large majority with which Maurice allied 
himself more and more definitely. Barneveld found the states of Holland 
more and more timid of solving the question of church government as 
definitely as he wished. The city of \sterdam was openly opposed to him. 
The states-general showed a majority agamst hun. 


The counter-remonstrants seized a church, August 5th, 1617. In rebuke of 
this, Barneveld managed to put through the states of Holland the so-called 
Sharp Resolution {Scherpe Resohitie) declarmg the supremacy of the states 
m church matters, refusing to call any s3mod to debate matters in the 
province of the states, empowering the levy of Waardgelders to quell 
disturbance, and callmg on all officials and all officers and soldiers to take 
an immediate oath of obedience to the states on pain of dismissal. Several 
towns accordingly enlisted bodies of Waardgeldere, and administered the 
oath of obedience. 


This brought Maurice to the forefront of the opposition. He carried through 
the states-general a motion forbiddmg the states of Holland to demand the 
oath; they then withdrew the clause concerning the oath, but the lew of 
troops went on. Now, Holland found herself without allies except Utrecht, 
and not agreed within her own bounds The storm of pamphlets and orations 


gainst Barneveld left no part of his career, origin, or family unscathed, and 
hnally drove him to publish an eloquent review of his life, a Bemonstrantw, 
appealing to Maunce to recognise his fidelity to the nation. 


But, m spite of B^eveld, the states-general declared that the national wnod 
of chmchmen should be called to solve the problems which Barneveld 
Alieved to telong to state jurisdiction and to take measures for deciding 


^ believed and preached in the Netherlands T?f ’ S® s/tes-general 
demanded the disbandment of the Waardgelders of Utrecht. They now sent 
the prince and others with troops to carry 
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out the order Holland sent emissaries, Hugo Grotius among them, to 
persuade Utrecht to resist. Maurice prevailed, the Utrecht mercenaries were 
dLsbanded, and disarmed; the municipal officers took flight, and were 
replaced by counter-remonstrants chosen for life. Bnel had been similarly 
reduced. 


Holland was to be disarmed next; but eight cities declared that they would 
retain their Waardgelders in spite of Maurice and as a protection against 
him. Barneveld and others begged the prince not to use force. He refused to 
grant the request. The mercenaries were ordered to disband. In spite of their 
early bravado, they dispersed, and the threatened opposition did not 
materialise, for Barneveld refused to put himself at its head and begin a 
civil war. He was warned then to take flight. This counsel also he refu^.® 


THE ARREST OP BARNEVELD 


On August [Sth, 1618, Barneveld proceeded to the assembly of the states of 
Holland. A messenger informed him that the prince desired to speak with 
him. He accordingly went into the chamber where they were accustomed to 
hold their conferences, and was immediately arrested by Nythof, lieutenant 
of the prince’s bodyguard, in the name of the states-general. The same 
pretence was used towards Grotius and Hoogerbeets, who were in like 
manner seized and conducted to separate apartments, each in imorance of 
what had happened to the others. To these was afterwards added Ledenberg, 
secretary of the states of Utrecht ‘ Uitenbqgaard fortunately effected his 
escape to Antwerp, where he continued during the remainder of the truce 


Although the arrest had been made in the name of the states-general, it had 
never been proposed in that assembly, but was resolved on by those 
members only who had accompanied Maurice to Utrecht, mid executed by 
order of the prince himself. Barneveld, moreover, was under the especial 
protection of the states of Holland; and the two others as pensionaries of 
Rotterdam and Leyden were under the jurisdiction of those towns, or the 
court of Holland only; nor could they be legally arrested at all, unless ilor 
grante deheto, without a previous complaint made to the municipal govem 


ments.,..i 


Violent and arbitrary as the arrest was, however, the states-general signified 
their approval of it. The states of Holland unhesitatmgly expressed their 
surprise that a matter of such importance should have been resolved on and 
executed without their consent, or even knowledge, and demanded in strong 
terms satisfaction for the injury they had sustamed by a proceeding so 
derogatory to the priidleges and liberty of the province. 


The remonstrance of the majority, accordingly, had but little weight mth the 
prince, who replied that what had been done was by the command of the 
states-general, with whom the province of Holland must arrange the matter 
of their jurisdiction. Similar applications from Rotterdam and Ley-den met 
with a like reception. The sons-in-law of Barneveld, the lords of Van der 
Myle, and Veenhuizen, with his son, the lord of Groeneveld, haying bought 


the prince that their father, in consideration of h^ and inhrm4, might be 
allowed his own house as a prison, he threw this likewise upon the 


* It was supposed by many persons that the ambassador Jtoleton was a 
transaction, from tbe circumstance of bis baying arrived at tbe Hague tbe 
England, and having contmued till a late hour of tbe mgbt m conversation 
witb tbe prince ol 
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states-general, saying that it was their business alone. He added that their 
father should sufer no more harm than himself. 


Maurice now repaired at the head of his bodyguard of three hundred troops, 
first to Schoonhoven, where he discharged the magistrates from their oaths, 
and deposed all those members of the great council who had recommended 
toleration in religious mattem, filling their places with the most violent of 
the counter-remonstrants. Thence he proceeded to effect a shnilar change in 
Briel, Delft, and other places, which, the garrisons being favourable 


to him, offered not the slightest resistance. The govermnents of Haarlem, 
Leyden, and Rotterdam soon after shared a like fate with the rest, and 
Amsterdam itself, which, though conspicuous on the side of the counter- 
remonstrants, had only been so in consequence of a small majority in the 
council, underu’ent a similar change. 


On intelligence of the arrest of Barneveld, Louis XIII of France 
commanded Boissize, his ambassador extraordinary to the states-general, in 
conjunction with Du Maurier, to use his utmost efforts towards preventing 
them, if possible, from proceeding to extremities against the prisoners, and 
to offer his mediation in appeasing the present discontents. The states- 
general made answer that the country was in no such danger as had been 
falsely represented to the 


ni.Iui11,, that the prince of 
Orange had, by mild measures, and without tumult or bloodshed, remedied 
the disorders that had arisen in the civil constitution, and that those which 


mfectedthe church would be appeased by the synod which was shortly to be 
held at Dordrecht. ^ 


jAJf VAN OIDES-BaBNEVELD (1549-1G31) 


THE SYNOD OP DORT (OR DORDRECHT) 


j. had since the consent of Holland encountered no further 


difficulty. As a prelimmary, it was necessary that provincial synods should 


tiiTiitv considerable persuasion, and even imnor- 
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The bias of the whole legend is betrayed by its ignorance of the names of 
the daughters. It is obviously nothing but a malicious travesty of the view 
that made the Moabites sons of Lot (Deuteronomy ii., ix., xix.). 


The figure of Lot, on the other hand, is not an invention of Jewish legend or 
an interpretation of some ph3’sical phenomena observed on the Dead Sea, 
but the name of a Hebrew or jNIoabitish clan. The figure of Lot’s wife (who 
is also anonymous) alone is a nature-myth. It is the interpretation given to a 
block of rock-salt, exposed by the action of water, on the shore of the Dead 
Sea, in which the beholders fancied they saw the figure of a woman, an idea 
found repeatedly in the legendary lore of the most diverse races. A pillar of 
salt of this kind is shown at the present day. The ethnological origin of Lot, 
on the contrary, can be maintained with the more assurance since we meet 
with the adjective ” Lotan,” derived from Lot as the name of an Edomite 
clan in Genesis xxxvi. 20, 29. 


The second Hebrew people with which we have to do, the Bene-Ammon, 
the sons of Ammon or Ammonites, of whose putative descent from Lot’s 
younger daughter we have already spoken, seems to have been a genuine 
desert race. The land east of Jordan being occupied by Moab in the south 
and Israel in the north, there certainly were but few districts fit for tillage 
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left for them. Nevertheless, attempts were not wanting on their part to gain 
possession of the east side of Jordan. 


The Edomites, the third of these Hebrew peoples, were those with whom 
Israel came most into contact. The close relations and frequent 
intermixtures which took place between Edomite and Israelite clans find 
expression in the legend that makes Esau, the progenitor of the tribe, the 
brother of Jacob and, like him, the son of Isaac of Beersheba. Esau is really 
the name of a god, and we meet with it again in Phoenician mythology in its 
Hellenised form of Usoos. The divine nature of Esau is also betrayed in the 
fact that in the Elohistic text it is he, while in the Yahvistic text, it is God, 
who meets Jacob at Penuel (Genesis xxxii. 31, 33, seq.’). The name of this 
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be held, for the purpose of appointing delegates to the assembly, which was 
nxed for the 8th of November To secure the majority m these ssmods was a 
measure of vital importance to the counter-remonstrants, and they 
accordingly emijloyed every means they could devise to this end. The 
foreign churches that had been invited to commission delegates to the synod 
all complied with the request, except the Reformed church of France, whose 
delegates were forbidden by the king to repair thither. At the head of those 
appointed by King James was George Carleton, bishop of Llandaff. 


On the 13th of November, this renowned assembly held its first Tnppting at 
Dordrecht, in the house called the “Doel,” a building and yard set apart m 
the Dutch towns for the military exercises of the schuttery. The number of 
ecclesiastical delegates from the provinces amounted to thirty-eight 
ministers, twenty elders, and five professors of theology; to these were 
added eighteen “ political commissioners,” or deputies from the states- 
general. The whole number of delegates sent by the different foreign 
churches was twenty-eight, so that the native members, being m 
considerable majority, were enabled to outvote them whenever it migm be 
found expedient. 


The remonstrants, on the -opening of the sjmod, demanded that they might 
send deputies imder a safe conduct, to be present as parties, who should be 
permitted to defend their opinions in any maimer they thought best. The 
political commissioners, however, determined that they could not recognise 
any other body in the Netherland church than that which was represented by 
the synod, and that the remonstrants were to be heaid in no other way than 
m answer to a citation issued to those among them whom the assembly 
itself should choose. The synod accordmgly issued citations to-thirteen 
ministers of that party. 


During the tune that intervened before the cited parties could appear,, the 
question was discussed of a new and accurate translation of the Bible into 
the Dutch language, work begun m pursuance of an order of the states in 
1594, by Philip van Marnix, lord of Samte-Aldegonde, who died before it 
was Wshed. Six theologians of emment learnmg w’ere now appointed to 
this task, who applied themselves to its execution with sedulous care and 


diligence, and their version has accordingly been held in high esteem by 
posterity. Finally, the expulsion of the remonstrants, in which act not a third 
of the synod participated, was approved of by a decree of the states-general. 


The canons, consisting of the refutation and condemna,tion of the opinions 
of the remonstrants on the five articles, and an exposition of the doctrines 
held to be orthodox by the synod, laid down that “God has pre-ordained, by 
an eternal and immutable decree, before the creation of the world, upon 
whom he will bestow the free gift of his grace; that the atonement of Christ, 
though sufficient for all the world, is efficacious only for the elect; that 
conversion is not effected by any effort of man, but by the free grace of God 
given to those only whom he has chosen from all eternity, and that it is 
impossible for the elect to fall away from this grace.” 


The canons having been read and approved of, the 137th and ISSth sessions 
were occupied in passing judgment on the persons of the remonstrants who 
had been cited. They were pronounced innovators, and dis-turbers of the 
chm-ch and nation; obstinate and rebellious; leaders of faction, teachers of 
false doctrine, and workers of schism and deprived of offices, both 
ecclesiastical and academical, till such time as they had satisfied the 
churches with evident signs of repentance; which sentence was 
subsequently confirmed by a decree of the states-general. Sentence of 
condemnar 
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tion was passed upon Vorstius and his doctrine; the former being declared 
unfit to serve the office of pieacher and minister in the Reformed church; 


the latter, impious, blasphemous, and such as should be rooted out with 
abhorrence He was banished from the United Piovinces on pain of death. 


Thus terminated this celebrated S 3 mod with the 180th session, after 
having been assembled more than seven months, at a cost to the state of 
1,000,000 guilders [or £100,000], and which, by some, has been looked up 
to with reverence as an assembly of learned and pious divines, whose 
decrees were inferior in purity and excellence of doctrine only to Scripture 
itself; while by others it has been regarded as a meeting of bigoted 
polemics, whose proceedings aimed rather at the discomfiture and 
mortification of their antagonists than the discovery and promulgation of 
truth. Without subscribing to either of these opinions, we may observe that, 
exhibiting little of the Christian spirit of forbearance, the sjmod proposed 
no one single measure of toleration or of conciliation, nor devised any other 
mode of putting an end to the divisions of the church, than the entire 
oppression of the weaker party; and that, instead of tending to unite the 
different sects upon the common doctrines of the Reformation, it 
promulgated opinions of such an extreme tendency as to cause a still wider 
alienation between the Lutherans and Calvinists; an alienation of which the 
consequences were, perhaps, more severely felt in the course of after events 
than is commonly supposed. ‘ 


THE TRIAL OF 3ARNEVELD 


The resolute spirit displayed by the remonstrants at the ^nod contributed, 
with some disturbances which occurred at Alkmaar and Hoorn, to exercise 
a sinister influence on the destiny of the prisoners of state, the career of one 
of whom was now drawing fast to a close. From the period of their arrest 
they had, contrary to the provisions of the law of Holland, whereby persons 
accused of a capital crime are to be tried within six weeks of their arrest, 
been detained three months without examination, in order that the change of 
the deputies of Holland, both in the states of that province and the states- 
general, might rasure an appointment of judges by the latter entirely adverse 
to them. During this time Bameveld, now past seventy years of age, had 


been closely confined in the room which had served as a prison for the 
Spanish commander Mendoza, after the battle of Nieuport; and, besides 
being subjected to every petty indignity that malice could mvent, was 
deWred the sight of his wife and children, and deprived of the use of pen, 
ink, and paper, as were also the other two captives. ^ 


On the assembly of the newly-organised states of Holland, they allowed the 
states-general and prince of Orange to usurp, without opposition, that 


[ Grattan/ thus vigorously sums it up “Theology was mvstified. rehsion 
disgraced ° Christianity outiaged And after six months’ display of ferocity 
and fraud, the \lemn mockerv pfo“rimt hn Present that its miraculous 
labours had made hell trmbl7 


consequences of this synod The fhIn hefoM“lte dBr™p™H .T®” 
rendered a thousand times more Violet 


1 V mcalculablc ill to tho cause they were meant to promote The 
PAotestents 07p« 3 ind « “®A®®*‘. ‘A® horr““Lid cES Thl 
were shocLd 5”® guardian of Calvinism, 


w ^ diSOTrted, and unanimously softened down the rigour of their 
resnecti™ 


»] 


treason agamst the hberties they had vainly laboured to save,”! patriots for 
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authority over the prisoners which belonged to themselves alone; and these, 
with equally little scruple, superseded the ordinary courts of justice by the 
institution of a commission of inquiry, of which, besides the attorneys- 
general of Utrecht and Geldcrland, Pieter van Leeuwen and Lawrence 
Sylla, most of the members had been deputies to Utrecht on the occasion of 
the disbanding of the Waardgeldors, and the whole had rendered themselves 
conspicuous by their implacable hostility to Barneveld in particular. These 
persons exercised their functions with an injustice and severity unequalled 
even in the trials of the counts of Egmont and Horn, under the government 
of Alva. Barneveld was subjected to twenty-three examinations, during 
which he was neither allowed to take down the questions in writing, to 
make memoranda of his answers, nor to refer to notes; the interrogatories 
were not confined to any definite period, but extended over his whole 
public life, no effort being spared to involve him in those contradictions 
which, from decay of memory, or confusion of dates, might easily occur. 
Ledenberg, secretary of the states of Utrecht, was so terrified by the 
menaces of torture which they used, that, dreading lest he might be forced 
by such means to make-any admission detrimental to his friends, he 
committed suicide in prison. 


As the commission was not invested with judicial powers, the states- 
general, after the conclusion of the examinations, appointed twenty-four’ 
judges, half the number only being Hollanders, an appointment illegal alike 
in its origin and constitution. By this court Barneveld was, after forty-eight 
interrogatories, found guilty, and condemned to death upon the following 
accusations among others: that he had disturbed the peace of religion, and 
maintained the exorbitant and pernicious maxim that the sovereimty 
belonged to each province over its own ecclesiastical matters; that he naa 
dictated the protest of Holland, Utrecht, and Oveijssel against the acts of the 
states-general; that he had opposed the application of any remedies to the- 
disorders in the Church and State; that he had encouraged disunion and 
disorders in the provinces, placing himself at the head of a faction, and had 
held separate assemblies of deputies from eight of the towns of Holland 
devoted to his interests; that in these assemblies the “severe edict” was 
resolved on, wWeby the authority of the ordinary courts of justice was 
suspended; that he was one of the principal promoters of the levy of the 
Waardgelders; that he had degraded the character of the prince of Orange by 


his calumnies, accusing him of aiming at the sovereignty of the provinces; 
that he had attempted to seduce the regular troops from their allegiance to 
the states-general; that he had received divers large sums of money from 
foreign princes, without giving due information thereof ; and that he had 
squanders the finances of the country, and created general distrust among 
the inhabitants and allies of the provinces. 


With respect to some of these charges, such as placing himself at the head 
of a faction, introducing his fiiends into public offices and the like, it will be 
observed that similar imputations may be made at any time against any 
distinguished member of a party in a fiee state, and certainly could never 
form the ground of a criminal accusation. The “exorbitant and pernicious 
maxim,” that each province retained its sovereignty with regard to religious 
matters, was a principle acted upon from the commencement of the revolt 
of Holland, without which the Pacification of Ghent, in 1576, between the 
Reformed provinces of Holland and Zealand, and the Catholic ones of 
Brabant and Flanders, never could have been effected, and which was 
expressly laid down in the exposition of the thirteenth article of the Union 
of Utrecht. 


The only capital charge, that of entertaining a correspondence with Spain, 
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which before his trial had been so long and so vehemently insisted on by his 
enemies, was entirely abandoned. This accusation the court of inquiry had 
taken the utmost pams to prove, even going so far as to use alternate threats 
and promises to Grotius in order to force him to say something m 


confirmation of it, but had wholly failed. The states-general, aware of the 
doubt that the entire innocence of the prisoner on the prmcipal charge 
would tend to throw on his guilt with respect to the whole — which, 
moreover, had he been guilty and responsible for all the acts contained 
therein, would, neither separately nor together, have constituted treason — 
issued a manifesto to the several provinces, declaring that many other 
crimes were laid to his charge, which could not be proved without stricter 
examination, such as the great age of the prisoner rendered inadvisable; by 
which was understood the application of the torture. It is somewhat difficult 
to imagme why the same consideration for his age which prevented the 
judges from adopting measures to prove his crime, should not have 
prevailed to deter them from condenmmg him without proof. 


THE EXECUTION OF BARNEVELD (1619) 


On the evening of Sunday, the 12th of May, Pieter van Leeuwen and 
“Lawrence Sylla, two of the judges, entered the prison of Barneveld, for the 
purpose of summoning him the next morning to receive sentence of death. 
“Sentence of death,” exclaimed the aged patriot; “sentence of death! I did 
not expect that.” He then asked permission to write a farewell letter to his 
wife. While Leeuwen was gone to make his request known to the states, he 
said to the attorney-general of Gelderland, “Sylla, Sylla, could your father 
but see that you have allowed yourself to be employed in this business I” — 
the only expression of anger or impatience which the heroic old man 
permitted to escape him during the whole of this trying period. 


The materials being brought him, he began to write with the utmost 
composure, when Sylla observed to him to be careful what he said, lest it 
might prevent the delivery of the letter. “What, Sylla,” he answered, half 
smiling, “are you come to dictate to me what I shall write in my last hour?” 
He then sent to the prince of Orange, to ask his forgiveness if he had 
offended hun, and to entreat him to be gracious to his children. 


Maurice, whether from an excess of dissimulation, or that he in fact 
repented of having pushed matters so far, received the minister with tears; 
he professed, that he had always loved the advocate, but that two things had 
vexed him : first, that he had accused him of aiming at the sovereignty, and 
next, that ho had exposed him to danger at Utrecht; adding that, 


nevertheless, he freely forgave him, and would protect his children so long 
as they deserved it. As the messenger left the room the prince, calling him 
back, asked him if the prisoner had made no mention of pardon. “No,” he 
answered, “he spoke not a word of it.” Barneveld constantly refused to 
acknowledge himself in the slightest degree guilty of any of the accusations 
brought against him, except in so far as that, sometimes, provoked at the 
insults and libels directed against the states of Holland, his masters, he had 
expressed himself with too much haste and acrimony: “I governed,” said he, 
“when I was in authority, accordmg to the maxims of that time; and now I 
am condemned to die accordmg to the maxims of this.” 


Before he left his prison, Barneveld wrote his last letter to his family, 
recommending his servant, John Franken, who had attended him throughout 
with affectionate fidelity, to their care. He was shortly after led into a lower 
room of the court-house to hear his sentence. During the reading 
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he turned round quickly several times, and rose from his seat, as if about to 
speak. WTien it was concluded, he obser%‘ed that there were many things 
in it which were not in the examinations; and added, “I thought the states- 
general would have been satisfied with my blood, and would have allowed 
my wife and children to keep w’hat is their own ” “Your sentence is read,” 
replied Leonard Vooght, one of the judges, “away, away.” Leaning on his 
staff, and with his servant on the other side to support his steps, grown 
feeble with age, Barneveld walked composedly to the place of execution, 
prepared before the great saloon of the court-house. With how deep feeling 


must he have uttered the exclamation as he ascended the scaffold, “0 God! 
what then is man’’” 


Kneeling down on the bare boards, he was supported by his servant, while 
the minister, John Lamotius, delivered a prayer. When prepared for the 
block, he turned to the spectators and said, with a loud and firm voice, “ My 
fnends, believe not that I am a traitor. I have lived a good patriot, and such I 
die.” He then, with his oivn hands, drew his cap over his eyes, and bidding 
the executioner “be quick,” bowed his venerable head to the stroke.* The 
populace, from various feelings, some inspned by hatred, some by affection, 
dipped their handkerchiefs in his blood, or earned away morsels of the 
bloodstained wood and sand: a few were even found to sell these as relics. 
The body and head were laid in a coffin and buried decently, but with little 
ceremony, at the court church of the Hague. The states of Holland rendered 
to his memory that justice which he had been denied while living, by the 
words in which they recorded his death. After stating the time and manner 
of it, and his long period of service to his country, the resolution concludes, 
“a man of great activity, , . i. t a v* 


diligence, memory, and conduct; yea, remarkable in every respect. Let nim 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall; and may God be merciful to 
his soul.” 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS 


The scaffold upon which the advocate had been beheaded was left st^d-ing 
for fifteen days after his death, with the view, as the two remaming pnson- 


[> The sword flickered in the sun and the head of the Sreatest Netherland 
statesmim, wto had “ carried Holland m the heart, “rolled down m the sand 
The last word about the troubles of the Truce mast be that both parties were 
culpable m their actions, but t^t the donut party committed the greater sm 
by the judicial murder of their great opponent— a ju/cid lOTt- - der as 
Macaulay Motley,’ and Fruinl rightly termed the atrocious execution of May 
IStB, 1619 Olden-Barineyeld was not condemned according to the demands 
of justice, but to those of policy conflicting with principles which ho 
himself had earnestly espoused. — Blok. J 
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ers, Grotius and Hoogerbeets, supposed, of compelling their wives and 
friends by fear into an acknowledgment of their guilt, by soliciting their 
pardon. The wife of Grotius, especially, w^as strongly urged to this course, 
and promises were held out to her of a favourable hearing on the part of the 
prince of Orange. But she refused to cast this dishonour on her husband, 
with an almost terrific resolution: “I will not do it,” she said; “if he have 
deserved it, let them strike off his head.” The more to alarm the prisoners, 
sentence was executed on the dead body of Ledenberg, which was hanged 
in the coffin to a gallows. The accusations against Grotius and Hoogerbeets 
were nearly similar to those against Bameveld. Upon these they were found 
guilty; but the Prince of Orange, dreading probably, if he sacrificed Grotius 
to his vengeance, that the execrations of Europe — through the greater part 
of which the immortal works and fame of his wonderful genius had already 
spread — would fall upon him, forbore to shed their blood. They were 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment in the castle of Louvestein. 


The conduct of the dominant party, from the conclusion of the S 3 mod, 
strongly evinced how much that assembly had tended to exasperate rather 
ttinn allay the spirit of persecution; and that, had not the feeling of the times 
been abhorrent of bloodshed, this spirit would have displayed itself in as 
relentless a manner as it had ever done amongst the Catholics. Were it not 
indeed for the change of names, w’e might imagine ourselves to have 
turned some pages back, and to be reading again the penal edicts of the 
emperor Charles and Philip III. All assemblies of the remonstrants were 
strictly prohibited; and everyone who attended them was condemned to pay 
a toe of twenty-five guilders. This proving ineffectual, a second edict was 
promulgated, offering a reward of 500 guilders to whoever should arrest a 
remonstrant minister, and 300 for a student in theology. This system of 


divinity was probably in old times the name of the clan that worshipped 
him. At any rate, we never meet with Esau as the collective name of this 
people ; it is invariably Edom. But Edom itself is the name of a half- 
forgotten god, as is evident from the proper name Obed-Edom. 


The Edomites were no more a nation of pure Hebrew blood than the 
Israelites. They sprang from the fusion of Hebrew immigrants with the 
population that already occupied the country, on the one hand, and with 
Arab tribes, on the other. And these two elements which the Edomite race 
absorbed must have retained their distinctive character to a comparatively 
late period, for on no other supposition can we explain the extent and 
definiteness of the information which has come down to us on the subject. 
In the west, the Edomites spread from the southern margin of the Dead Sea 
and from the Nachal ha ‘Arabum (Brook of the Arab Bushes, now the Wady 
Alachsi) to the Gulf of Akabah. In the west and north they forfeited much 
of their nationality. For at one time they occupied the whole of what was 
afterwards southern Judah, though intermixed with Arab clans. The 
Edomites united with Judah later — probably constrained to do so by their 
geographical situation — and possessed the hegemony in the time of David. 
The capital of this Edomite district was the ancient city of Hebron. 


Its union with Judah was naturally accompanied by a corresponding loss to 
Edom, which from that time forward passed for less powerful than Israel in 
those parts, whereas, in earlier times, being united under the rule of kings, it 
had been superior to the kingless state of Israel, divided up into tribes, each 
eager in pursuit of its personal ends. The national monarchy of Israel is no 
sooner consolidated than it is strong enough to subdue Edom. 


This is expressed in legend by making Esau the elder brother of Jacob, but 
only the elder of twins, with whom the younger strives even in the womb 
and tries to prevent him from being the first to issue forth. Ultimately, Esau 
is cheated of his birthright by Jacob or sells it to him for a mess of pottage. 
Edom, on the other hand, always maintained his dominions, although for a 
while under the suzerainty of Israel or Judah, in the wild and barren 
mountain tract of Seir, which rises to the south of the mountains of Judah. 
But this is precisely where the aboriginal inhabitants whom the Edomites 
had found in possession held their ground longest, protected by the 


severity was adopted against the remonstrants alone, since the Lutherans 
and Anabaptists were permitted to enjoy their respective places of worship 
in public, and on equal terms with the Calvinists; and the Catholics and 
Jews had the hberty of holdmg their pnvate assemblies. 


The ministers who had appeared before the synod, and had been deprived of 
their functions by that assembly, were afterwards offered a competent 
maintenance by the states-general if they would bind themselves to abstain 
entirely from preaching; a condition with which all except one, Henry Leo, 
steadily and repeatedly refused compliance. Sentence of banishment was, in 
consequence, pronounced against them after they had, in violation of the 
safe-conduct they had received, been many months under arrest, and 
immediately carried into effect. Without bemg allowed time to arrange their 
affairs, or to take leave of their families, they were conveyed in carriages, 
provided for them by the states-general, from the Hague to Waalwijk, amid 
the bene-dictions and tears of a multitude of persons who had a,ssembled to 
bid them farewell; a mournful spectacle for those patriots who had 
contributed to shed a deluge of blood for a liberty of conscience which, if it 
were not a right inherent in man, themselves had formerly been far less 
entitled to claim than the sufferers now before them. The professors at the 
University of Leyden, not only of theology but of other sciences, were 
displaced, and their offices filled with counter-remonstrants, and all the 
pupils who refused to subscribe to the canons were expelled. 


Notwithstanding fines, imprisonment, and banishment, however, the 
remonstrants persisted in holding their assemblies. The scenes of 1565 were 


acted over again. In some of the towns, the soldiers of the garrison, at the 
command of the magistrates, rushed in among the defenceless multitude 
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while engaged in their devotions, and bloodshed and massacre were the 
consequence. Again the people were forced to take refuge in the woods and 
fields, to worship God according to their conscience. Many voluntarily 
quitted their country, and retired to Antwerp; and thus, by a singular 
revolution in human affairs, the dominions of the archdukes, formerly the 
stronghold of religious persecutions, now became an asylum for the 
persecuted refugees of a nation whose very existence was founded on 
religious liberty.® ^ 


THE ESCAPE OF GROTIUS 


Thus Arminianism, deprived of its chiefs, was for the time completely 
stifled. The remonstrants, thrown into utter despair, looked to emi/ation as 
their last resource Gustavus Adolphus king of Sweden and Frederick duke 
of Holstein offered them shelter and protection in their respective states. 
Several availed themselves of these offers; but the states-generaJ, alarmed 
at the progress of self-expatriation, moderated their rigour, and thus 
checked the desolating evil * Several of the imprisoned Arminians had the 
good fortune to elude the vigilance of their gaolers, but the escape of 
Grotius IS the most remarkable of all, both from his own celebrity as one of 
the first writers of his age in the most varied walks of literature, and from 
its peculiar 


circumstances 


Grotius was freely allowed during his close imprisonment all the relapr 
tions of study. His friends supplied him with quantities of books, which 
were usually brought into the fortress in a trunk something less than four 
feet long, which the governor regularly and carefully examined during the 
first year. But custom brought relaxation in the strictness of the prison 


rifles; and the wife of the illustrious prisoner, his faithful and constant 
visitor, proposed the plan of his escape, to which he gave a ready and, all 
hazards considered, a courageous assent. Shut up in this trunk for two 
hours, and with all the risk of suffocation, and of injury from the rude 
handling of lie soldiers who carried it out of the fort, Grotius was brought 
clear off by the very agents of his persecutors, and safely delivered to the 
care oi his devoted and discreet female servant, who knew the secret and 
kept it She 


attended the important consignment in the barge to the town of Gorfcum; 
and after various risks of discovery, providentially escaped, Grotius at 
length found himself safe beyond the limits of his native land. His wife, 
whose tortunng suspense may be imagined the while, conc/led the strata^m 
^ long as it was possible to impose on the gaoler with the fiction of her 
husband s 


* Tt was not, however, in the spirit of disinterested charitj that they were 
protected byj^e archduke’s government, hut in the hope of their being made 
useful to cause some ment to the United Provinces Neither bnbes nor 
promises were to th^to 


espouse measures hostile to their country, but in vain. To such proposal 
their hn^flard reulied accordinff to Brandt, witli true Dutch frankness, Let 
not the king of Espain trust to’ any re’volt escited in our fatherland by the 
remonstrants , jt will never hamen. England was now shut out from the 
fugitives, who had foraed the most the/nersecuting spirit of the government 
of that country The remonstMt prehers were not unfrequently in dread of 
being seized and sent thither, here they conceived that the stake and 


the tar-barrel\warted\Aem/ “he p,,ritans belongs chiefly to the *?he Sc\lw 


Amencan colonies, it may be well to remember that the persecuted 
membera of the Scro ob y & fled to Leyden m/lOOfl, the year of the Truce 
Their 


fully with the Gomarists and was a fierce opponent of Aminian argents ^e 
Pnntos thus escaped persecution, and attracted little or no attention “ Ho/d ; 
M^l^md^, Aarehed the archives at the Hague in vain for even a mention of 


them. Eventually, W Sed to emSe to America. The states-general declined 
to Thev sail/ 


Amsterdam, and they obtained permission from the V irginia Company of 
England. Th y in the Mayflower, and reached America in 1620 “] 
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illness and confinement to his bed. The government, infuriated at the result 
of the affair, at first proposed to hold this interesting piisoner in place of the 
prey they had lost, and to proceed criminally against her. But after a 
fortnight’s confinement she was restored to liberty, and the country saved 
from the disgrace of so ungenerous and cowardly a proceeding. Grotius 
repaired to Paris, where he w^as received in the most flattering manner, and 
distinguished by a pension of 1,000 crowns allowed by the king. He soon 
published his vindication — one of the most eloquent and unanswerable 
productions of its kind, in which those tmies of unjust accusations and 
illegal punishments wrere so fertile. 


END OF THE TRUCE (1620) 


The expiration of the twelve years’ truce was now at hand; and the United 
Provinces, after that long period of intestine trouble and disgrace, had once 
more to recommence a more congenial struggle against foreign enemies; for 
a renewal of the war with Spam might be tairly considered a return to the 
re\men best suited to the constitution of the people. The republic saw, 
however, with considerable anxiety, the approach of this new contest. It was 


fully sensible of its own wealoiess. Exile had reduced its population; 
patriotism had subsided, foreign friends w’ere dead; the troops were unused 
to warfare; the hatred against Spanish cruelty had lost its excitement; the 
finances w’ ere in confusion; Prince Maurice had no longer the activity of 
youth; and the still more vigorous impulse of fighting for his country’s 
liberty was changed to the dishonouring task of upholding his own tjnranny. 


The archdukes, encouraged by these considerations, had hopes of bringing 
back the United Provinces to their domination. They accordingly sent an 
embassy to Holland wdth proposals to that effect. It w’as received with 
indignation; and according to Wagenaar’ the ambassador Pecquius was 
obliged to be escorted back to the frontiers by soldiers, to protect him from 
the insults of the people. Military operations were, however, for a while 
refrained from on either side, in consequence of the deaths of Philip III of 
Spam and the archduke Albert. Philip IV succeeded his father at the age of 
sixteen; and the archduchess Isabella found herself alone at the head of the 
government in the Belgian provinces. She held the reins of power with a 
firm and steady hand 


^ the celebrated ‘Thirty Years’ War’ w’hich had commenced between the 
ftotestants and Catholics of Germany, in 1618, the former had met with 
considerable assistance from the United Provinces. Barneveld, who foresaw 
the embarrassments which the country would have to contend with on the 
expiration of that truce, had strongly opposed its meddling in the quarrel: 
but his rum and death left no restraint on the policy which prompted the 
republic to aid the Protestant cause. Fifty thousand florins a month to the 
revolted Protestants, and a like sum to the princes of the union, were for 
some time advanced. Frederick, the elector palatine, nephew of the prince, 
was chosen by the Bohemians for their king: but the new monarch, aided 
only by the United ftovmces, and that feebly, was utterly defeated at the 
battle of Prague, and obliged to take refuge in Holland. 


Spinok was resolved to commence the war against the republic by some 
important exploit. He therefore laid siege to Bergen-op-Zoom, a place of 


great consequence, commanding the navigation of the Maas and the coasts 


France’Gtma!tndi/toa?] volumes devoted to Spaiu, 
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of all the islands of Zealand. But Maurice repaired to the scene of 
threatened danger; and succeeded, after a series of desperate efforts on both 
sides, in raising the siege, forcing Spmola to abandon his attempt with a 
loss of upwards of 12,000 men. Frederick Henry in the meantime had made 
an incursion into Brabant with a body of light troops; and ravaging the 
country up to the very gates of Mechlin, Louvain, and Brussels, levied 
contributions to the amount of 600,000 florms. The states completed this 
series of good fortune by obtaining the possession of West Friesland, by 
means of Count Mansfeld, whom they had despatched thither at the head of 
his formidable army, and who had, in spite of the opposition of Count Tilly, 
succe\uUy performed his mission. 


THE PLOT OF BARNEVELD’S SONS (1623) 


Prince Maurice had enjoyed without restraint the fruits of his ambitious 
daring. His power was uncontrolled and unopposed. In the midst, however, 
of the apparent calm, a deep conspiracy was formed against the life of the 
prince The motives, the conduct, and the termination of this pbt excite 
feelings of many opposite kinds. Commiseration is mingled with blame, 
when we mark the sons of Bameveld, urged on by the excess of “ial 
affection, to avenge their venerable father’s fate. Willem of Stoutenburg and 
Reinier of Groeiievcld were the names of these two sons of the late 
pensionary. The latter, of a more impetuous character than his brother, was 
the principal in the plot. Instead of any efforts to soften ‘own the hatred of 
this unfortunate family, these brothers had been removed from their 
employments, their property was confiscated, and despair soon urged them 
to desperation. 


In such a time of general discontent it was easy to find accomplices. Seven 
or eight determined men readily joined in the plot: of these, two were 


Catholics, the rest Arminians; the chief of whom was Henricus Slatius, a 
preacher of considerable eloquence, talent, and energy. The death of the 
prince of Orange was not the only object intended. During the confusion 
subsequent to the hoped-for success of that first blow, the chief conspirators 
intended to excite simultaneous revolts at Leyden, Gouda, and Rotterd’,. in 
which tovm the Arminians were most numerous. A general revolution 
throughout Holland was firmly reckoned on as the inf^ble result; and 
success was enthusiastically looked for to their country’s freedom and their 
individual fame. 


But the plot, however cautiously laid and resolutely persevered in, was 
doomed to the fate of many another, and the horror of a second murder 
averted from the illustrious family to whom was still destined the gloiy of 
consolidating the country it had formed. Four sailors had laid the whole of 
the project before the prince, and measures were instantly taken to arrest 


[‘ Tbe promise Maurice made to Barneveld, m his last moments, to protect 
his childiAn, lie had violated in every possible manner Tbeir estates liad 
been confiscated, notwithstanding an ordinance of the states-general, issued 
m 1593, decreeing that no noble should forfeit more than eighty guilders, 
except for treason, in addition to the penalty of death , to evade which, the 
jus had been reassemblefi a year after the delivery of the sentence, when 
their commission had been for some time expired, to declare tliat their 
meaning was to condemn the prisoners as guilty of high treason, of which 
not a word had been mentioned in the sentence The eldest son of the 
advocate, Reinier, lord of Groeneveld, had been depnved, for no cause 
whatever, except the personal animosity of the pnnce, of the office of 
deputy grand ms^r of the rivers and forests, which Maurice had some years 
before bestowed on mm , and Wilham Barneveld, lord of Stoutenburg, the 
younger son, was in like manner stripped of the government of Ber#ren-op- 
Zoom 
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the various accomplices. Grocneveld, Slatius, and others were intercepted 
in their attempts at escape. Stoutonbiirg, the most culpable of all, was the 
most fortunate. By the akl of a faithful servant, he accomplished his escape 
through various perils, and finally reached Brussels, where the archduchess 
Isabella took him under her special protection He for several years made 
efforts to be allowed to return to Holland, but finding them hopeless, even 
after the death of Maurice, he embraced the Catholic religion, and obtained 
the command of a troop of Spanish cavalry, at the head of which he made 
incursions into his native country, carrying before him a black flag with the 
effigy of a death’s head, to announce the mournful vengeance which he 
came to execute. 


Fifteen persons were executed for the conspiracy. If ever mercy was 
becoming to a man, it would have been pre-eminently so to Maurice on this 
occasion; but he was Inflexible as adamant. The mother, the wife, and the 
son of Groencveld threw themselves at his feet, imploring pardon. Prayers, 
tears, and sobs were alike ineffectual. It is even said that Maurice asked the 
wretched mother why she begged mercy for her son, having refused to do 
as much for her husband? To which she is reported to have made the 
sublime answer — “Because my son is guilty, and my husband was not.” 


THE LAST ACTS OP MAURICE 


These bloody executions caused a deep sentiment of gloom. The conspiracy 
excited more pity for the victims than horror for the intended crime. 
Maurice, from being the idol of his countrjunen, was now become an object 
of their fear and dislike. When he moved from town to town, the people no 
longer hailed him with acclamations, and even the common tokens of 
outward respect were at times withheld. The Spaniards, taking advantage of 
the internal weakness consequent on this state of public feeling in the states, 


made repeated incursions into the provinces, which were now united but in 
title, not in spirit. Spinola was once more in the field, and had invested the 
important town of Breda, which was the patrimonial inheritance of the 
prmces of Orange. 


Maurice was oppressed with anxiety and regret. He could effect nothing 
agamst his rival; and he saw his_ own laurels withering from his care-worn 
brow. The only hope left of obtaining the so much wanted supplies of 
money was m the completion of a new treaty with France and England. 
Cardinal Kicheheu, desirous of setting bounds to the ambition and the 
successes of the ouse of Austri/ readily came into the views of the states; 
and an obligation for a loan of 1,200,000 Iivres durmg the year 1624, and 
1,000,000 more for each of the two succeeding years, was granted by the 
king of France, on condition that the republic made no new truce with Spain 
without his mediation 


An alliance nearly similar was at the same time concluded with England 
commercial questions loosened the ties which bound the states to their 
ancient allies. Kmg James agreed to furnish six thousand 


hoTnned and demanded revensre. In 1664 Holian,! nation was 
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men, and supply the funds for their pay, with a provision for repayment by 
the states at the conclusion of a peace with Spain. Prince Maurice had no 
opportunity of reaping the expected advantages from these treaties 


Chagrined at his ill success, Maurice discovered too late that, in grasping at 
the sole authority by the destruction of his illustrious rival, he had, in fact, 
annihilated the source of his own prosperity. With the advocate, the stay and 
support of his fortunes was gone; the head which had planned his most 
brilliant achievements, the hand that had always been able to place money 
and troops at his disposal the instant he required them, he himself had laid 
in the dust; in the bitterness of his heart, he was heard to exclaim that God 
had abandoned him. His present coadjutor, Adrian Duyk, who had 
succeeded Bameveld, under the title of pensionary (that of advocate being 
ever after dropped by tacit consent) was immeasurably inferior to him in 
talents, diligence, and resources. 


The disappointments and vexations Maurice suffered were supposed to 
have contributed greatly to increase the disease (obstruction of the liver) 
under which he had for some time laboured, and which now_ began to 
manifest alarming symptoms. Finding his strength rapidly declining, he 
summoned from the camp at Sprang his brother Frederick Henry, between 
whom and himself there had long existed a coldness, arising from the 
favour which the former had openly testified, and the still greater degree 
which he was suspected of secretly entertaining towards the remonstrants. 
He now induced him to gratify his last wish by consenting to a union with 
Amelie, princess of Solmes. Three weeks after the marriage, April 23rd,‘ 
162^ the prince of Orange died, aged fifty-seven years and five months, 
having filled the office of stadholder for nearly forty years. As he never 
married, he left ftince [Vederick Henry heir to all his possessions, with the 
exception of legacies to his sister, the princess of Portugal, his mistress, 
Anne van Mechelen, and her two sons. 


The character of Maurice has been often produced in bold and marked 
features, in the transactions in which he bore so conspicuous a share. In 
military talent he equalled the most celebrated captains of any age or 
nation. Whether in the attack and defence of cities, in the enforcement of 
discipline or the conduct of an army in rapid and difficult marches, his 
reputation is yet unsurpassed; nor was he less distmguished by his profound 
knowledge of mathematics, and his skill in the invention of military engines 
corEnTOnces for passing rivers and marshes. The Fabius of his country, 
he, with a handful of soldiers, not only defended her frontiers against 


unfertility of their country, which made agriculture impossible and 
compelled its inhabitants to adopt the rude life of shepherds and hunters. 


These aboriginal inhabitants were called Horites, i.e. cave-dwellers. There 
may have been Horite elements even in the Edomite population of southern 
Judah, for we still find cave-dwellings at Beit-Jibrin (Bethogabris) and meet 
with Horite clan-names amongst those of Judah. 


It may also be conjectured that a very primitive state of civilisation had 
survived among them, for a great many of these little clans are called by 
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the names of animals. But neither from this circumstance nor from the form 
of their names can we deduce any conclusion as to the branch of the 
Semitic race to which these Horites belonged. For the names of animals are 
found as tribal names among all Semites, and the form of these names — 
even sujiposing it to have been handed down accurately — would allow of 
their being considered either Hebrew or Arabic. 


In the course of Jewish history the vicissitudes of the fortune of the Edomite 
nation occupy us again and again. Just such a Hebrew tribe, or coalition of 
Hebrew tribes, as they were, amalgamating with the Semitic population 
already in possession to form the nations of the Ammonites, Moabites, and 
Edomites, was the stock from which, by amalgamation with Canaanite and 
other elements, the people of Israel sprang. Israel, Men of Israel, Children 
of Israel, was in historic times the title of honour which it bestowed upon 
itself and its members. But even after its migration and settlement in the 
land west of Jordan, the non-Israelite inhabitants of the country called it by 
the collective name of the Hebrews, and thus it comes about that to this day 
it bears that name in the speech of all nations, and its language is spoken of 
as Hebrew. 


What, then, is the origin of the national name of Israel ? It must have 
become the name of the nation in the same way as the names of other 
nations come into being ; by extension from one tribe to the whole body of 


numero’ amies of veteran troops, commanded by (next to himself) the 
ablest generals m Europe, but carried the war with success into the enemy’s 
temtory. ^ 


In his political capacity he appears to far less adv^tage. His “bition, unlike 
the pure and noble passion which swayed his father, jvas wholly selfish, 
devoted to his individual advancement, and directed quite as much to the 
emoluments as to the dignity of his offices. i aj f 


The escutcheon of Maui ice is bright with the record of many a de6d of 
glory. But there is one dark deep stain on which the eye of posterity, 
unheeding the surrounding radiance, is constantly fixed: it js the blood of 
Barneveld. 


PBOSPEHITY OP THE PERIOD 


The truce, which, as the foundation of the dissension betwnn the he^ of the 
government, was productive of so many evils to the provinces, op\M 


in both oases restored by subsequent treaties I‘ fhouW 


used in tbe courts of both England and Holland, though the methods 
differed. J 
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on the other hand a new field for the rapid advancement of commerce and 
navigation The year preceding it (1608) was signalised by the invention of 
the telescope, by one Zachary Jansen, an optician of Middelbuig. 


In the year 1609 was established the celebiated bank ot ilAsterdam, which 
for a long series of years afforded such immense facilities to commerce, and 
maintained its credit so high that a large portion of the wealth of Europe 
was by degrees dravm into its coffers. 


Alliances of commerce and amity with Dcnmaik, Sweden, Russia, and the 
Hanse towns secured to the Dutch an easy and profitable trade in the 
northern seas, and their frequent voyages thither gave occasion to the 
establishment of a company at Amsterdam (1614), for carrying on the 
whale-fishery from the coast of Nova Zembla to Davis Strait, Spitzbergen, 
and the surrounding islands. The fishery, notwithstanding the opposition of 
the English, who sometimes attacked and rifled the vessels on their return, 
was for several years a source of considerable revenue to the proprietors. 
The charter, granted at first but for three years, was renewed for four more 
in 1617, and the company, uniting in 1622 with another formed in Zealand, 
obtamed a fresh charter for twelve years, which was renewed in 1633. After 
its expiration m 1645, the whales havmg become scarce, and the profits of 
the fishery no longer sufficing for the support of a company, it dissolved 
itself, and the &hery agam became free. 


Shortly after the erection of this company, the states, in order to encourage 
their subjects to undertake distant voyages, granted to the discoverer of a 
new territory the privilege of making four voyages befoie anyone else was 
permitted to trade thither, provided he gave information of such discovery 
to the government within fourteen days of his return. The first who entitled 
himself to the benefit of this regulation was the famous Jacob le Maire, a 
merchant of Amsterdam, who, in the begmmng of the year 1616, sailed 
through the straits to which he gave his name, and completed his voyage 
round the world, havmg discovered on his route the islands of Staten, 
Prince’s Island, and Barneveld, of which he took possession in the name of 
the states. Cape Horn, which received its name from a native of Hoorn 
(Willem Schouten the pilot), was discovered at the same tunc. 


In the year 1609 Henry Hudson, an English pilot in the employ of the East 
India Company of Holland, being sent with a single vlie-boat and twenty 
men to find a northwest passage to China, discovered the river and bay 


which received his name. Instead, however, of returning to Holland, he 
went to England, which he was not permitted to leave. The Dutch 
afterwards planted a colony on that tract of country to which they gave the 
nnmp of New Holland, and about 1624 built the town of New Amsterdam. 


_ The character of the Dutch people, at once energetic and patient, 
enterprising and steady, renders them peculiarly adapted for the formation 
of flourishing and successful colonies. In planting them it is to be remarked 
that they never sought an extension of empire, but meiely an acquisition of 
trade and commerce; and consequently they were always either commercial 
or apcultural, never military. They attempted conquest only when forced by 
the pressure of exterior circumstances — such, for instance, as the 
hostilities of the Portuguese in the East Indies. 


_ To this general rule the formation of the West India Company formed a 
smgular exception. The project had been agitated before the 
commencement of the truce, but steadily opposed by Barneveld, after 
whose death the states gave permission for the establishment of a company, 
which was not however effected till 1621, when a charter was granted for 
the term of twenty- 
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four years, on conditions nearly similar to that of the East India Company, 
with the sole privilege of trade from the tropic of Cancer to the Cape of 
Good Hope m Africa, and in America from the south boundary of 
Newfoundland and the Anian or Bering Straits, to those of Mag^lan and Le 
Maire, As Spam claimed the sovereignty of a vt portion of this tract in 
America, and was in actual possession of the places where the company 
purposed forming their settlements, conquest must be a necessary 


prelimmary; and the colonists, maintaining a hostile possession, must be 
constantly prepared with arms in their hands, if not engaged in actual 
warfare. Accordingly, at the very outset, the company were obliged to incur 
the cost of equipping a large fleet of men-of-war, instead of making an 
essay at first with a few vessels as the projectors of the East India trade had 
done.c 


CHAPTER XII 


CONCLUSION OF THE EIGHTY YEARS’ WAR [ 1625 - 16 ^ A.S.] 


Frederick Henry succeeded to almost all his brother’s titles and em- 
plo3Tnents, and found his new dignities clogged with an accumulation of 
difficulties sufficient to appal the most determmed spirit. Everything 
seemed to justify alarm and despondency. If the affairs of the republic in 
India wore an aspect of prosperity, those in Europe presented a picture of 
past disaster and approaching peril. Disunion and discontent, an almost 
insupportable weight of taxation, and the disputes of which it was the 
fruitful source, formed the subjects of internal ill. Abroad were to be seen 
navigation harassed and trammelled by the pirates of Dunkirk, and the 
almost defenceless frontiers of the republic exposed to the irruptions of the 
enemy. The king of Denmark, who endeavoured to make head against the 
imperialist and Spanish forces, was beaten by Tilly, and made to tremble for 
the safety of his ovm states. England did nothing towards the common 
cause of Protestantism, in consequence of the weakness of the monarch; 
and civil dissensions for a while disabled France from resuming the system 
of Henr)’/ IV for humbling the house of Austria 


Frederick Henry was at this period in his forty-second year. His military 
reputation was well established; he soon proved his political talents. He 
commenced his career by a total change in the tone of government on the 
subject of sectarian differences. He exercised several acts of clemency in 
favour of the imprisoned and exiled Axminians, at the same time that he 
upheld the dominant religion.“ By these measures he conciliated all parties, 
and by degrees the fierce spirit of intolerance became subdued. The foreign 
relations of the United Provinces now presented the anomalous policy of a 
fleet furnished by the French king, manned by rigid Calvinists, and 
commanded by a grandson of Admiral Coligny, for the purpose of 
combating the remainder of the French Huguenots, whom they considered 
as brothers in religion, though political foes: and during the joint expedition 
which was undertaken by the allied French and Dutch troops against 
Rochelle, the stronghold of Protestantism, the preachers of Holland put up 
prayers for the 
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protection of those whom their army was marching to destroy. The states- 
general, ashamed of this unpopular union, recalled their fleet, after some 
severe fighting with that of the Huguenots. Cardinal Richelieu and the king 
of France were for a time furious in their displeasure; but interests of state 
overpowered individual resentments, and no rupture took place. 


Charles I had now succeeded his father on the English throne. He renewed 
the treaty with the republic, who furnished him with twenty ships to assist 
his own formidable fleet in his war against Spain. Frederick Henry had, 
soon after his succession to the chief command, commenced an active 
course of martial operations, and was successful in almost all his 
enterprises.“ 


Maurice had, before his death, made the most strenuous exertions to collect 
troops for the relief of Breda. Nevertheless, every effort on the part of 
Prince Frederick Henry to raise the siege or to introduce supplies into the 
town proved futile; and being reduced to extreme scarcity of provisions, the 
governor, Justin of Nassau, capitulated to Spinola on favourable conditions 
m 1625. But the strength of Spain, so imposing in outward appearance, so 
exhausted in reality, was now put forth only in isolated and convulsive 
efforts, followed by long intervals of prostrate inanition. The conquest of 
Breda reduced the spirit and resources of the Spanish army, as the siege of 
Bergen-op-Zoom had done, to so low an ebb that it was forced to act 
entirely on the defensive; and the summer of the next year passed without 
any event worthy of remark. Taking advantage of the continued inactivity of 
the enemy, the prince of Orange commenced the siege of Groenlo with one 
hundred companies of infantry, fifty-five of cavalry, and ninety pieces of 
artillery. The capture of this strong town, within the space of a inonth, and 
in sight of a hostile army which made strenuous attempts to relieve it, added 
greatly to the reputation of Frederick Henry, more especially as his brother 
had in the year 1606 failed in a similar enterprise, under far more 
favourable circumstances. 


But it was on sea that the Dutch constantly gained such advanta^s M 
brought at once rum and dishonoiu on their enemies. The West India 
Company, having equipped a fleet of twenty-four vessels, placed them mder 
the command of one Pieter Pietersen Heijn, or “Piet Heijn’ of Delfshayen 
— aman who, by his courage and ability, had raised himself from a low 
station to the rank of admiral, and had signalised himself, as weR by the 
share he had taken in the conquest of San Salvador as by the destruction of 
twenty-six Spanish vessels in the last year. He now (1628) reived ordera to 
sail towards America, for the purpose of intercepting the Spanish neei^ 
commonly called the “silver fleet,” on its return from thence laden mth 
specie. On his arrival off the island of Havana, he received mteUigence that 
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the fleet was close at hand and could not escape him; and, in effect, early on 
the followmg morning, he fell in with ten ships, which he captured in a few 
hours. About mid-day eight or nine more galleons were perceived at three 
leagues’ distance, of which the Dutch immediately went in chase under 
press of sail. 


Heijn brought the whole of his booty, except two of the captured vessels, 
safely into the ports of Holland. It was estimated at 12,000,000 florins, a 


portion of it bemg 138,600 Ibs-weight of pure silver On his return the office 
of lieutenant-admiral, vacant by the death of William of Nassau, who was 
killed before Groenlo, was in a manner forced upon him, in spite of his 
modest refusal of a dignity unbefitting, he said, his mean birth and 
unpolished manners. To acquit himself honourably of his charge, he 
resolved to undertake the extirpation of the pirates of Dunkirk. 


On the 17th of June, 1629, he espied three privateers, to which he gave 
chase, and commg up with his single ship, which had left the others far 
behind, he placed himself between two of the enemy’s vessels, and fired a 
broadside into both at the same time. The third discharge of the privateer’s 
guns stretched him dead upon the deck; but his crew, becoming furious at 
the spectacle, attacked with such vigour that they soon captured both 
vessels, putting every man on board to death, m obedience to the barbarous 
custom enjomed by the states. The body of Heijn was interred near that of 
William, prince of Orange, at Delft, and a monument of white marble 
erected to his memory ‘ 


The year 1629 brought three formidable armies at once to the frontiers of 
the republic, and caused a general dismay all through the United Provinces, 
but the immense treasures taken from the Spaniards enabled them to makp 
preparations suitable to the danger; and Frederick Henry, supported by his 
cousin William of Nassau, his natural brother Justin, and other brave and 
experienced officers, defeated every effort of the enemy. He took many 
towns in rapid succession; and finally forced the Spaniards to abandon all 
notion of invading the territoiies of the republic. Deprived of the powerful 
talents of Spmola, who w^as called to command the Spanish troops in Italy, 
the armies of the archduchess, under the count of Berg, were not able to 
cope with the genius of the prince of Orange. The consequence was the 
renewal of negotiations for a second truce. But these were received on the i 
with a burst of opposition. All parties seemed decided 


on that point; and every interest, however opposed on minor questions, 
combined to give a positive negative on this. 


‘T'he gratitude of the country for the services of Frederick Henry induced 
the provmces of which ho was stadholder to grant the reversion in this title 
to his son, a child three years old; and this dignity had every chance of 


becommg as absolute as it was now pronounced almost hereditary bv the 
means of an aimy of 120,000 men devoted to their chief. However few 
military occurrences took place, the sea being still chosen as the element 
best m/nf c present enterprises of the republic. In the widely-distant settle 


W^ Batavia the Dutch were equally successful, and the East and West India 
companies acquired emment power and increasing solidity. 


ihe year 1631 was signalised by an expedition into Flanders consisting 
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of 18,000 men, intended against Dunkirk, but hastily abandoned, in spite of 
every probability of success, by the commissioners of the states-general, 
who accompanied the army and thwarted all the ardour and vigour of the 
prince of Orange. But another great naval victory in the narrow seas of 
Zealand recompensed the disappointments of this inglorious affair. 


ALLIANCE WITH FRANCE BELGLiN EFFORTS FOR FREEDOM 
(1633) 


The splendid victories of Gustavus Adolphus against the imperial arms in 
Germany changed the whole face of European affairs. Protestantism began 
once more to raise its head; and the important conquests by Frederick 
Henry of almost all the strong places on the Maas, including Maestricht, the 
strongest of all, gave the United Provinces their ample share in the glories 
of the war. The death of the archduchess Isabella, which took place at 
Brussels in the year 16.33, added considerably to the difficulties of Spain in 
the Belgian provinces. 


The defection of the count of Berg, the chief general of their armies, who 
was actuated by resentment on the appomtment of the marquis of Sainte- 
Croix over his head, threw everythmg mto confusion, in exposing a 
widespread confederacy among the nobihty of these provinces to erect 
themselves into an independent repubhc, strengthened by a perpetual 
alliance with the United Provinces against the power of Spam. But the plot 
failed, chiefly, it is said, by the imprudence of the king of England, who let 
the secret slip, from some motives vaguely hinted at, but never sufficiently 
explained. After the death of Isabella, the prince of Brabangon was 
aixested. The prince of Epinoi and the duke of Bumonville made their 
escape; and the duke of Aerschot, who was arrested in Spain, was soon 
liberated, in consideration of some discoveries into the nature of the plot. 
An aimistice, published in 1634, threw this whole affair mto complete 
oblivion. 


The kin g of Spain appointed his brother Ferdmand, a cardinal and 
archbishop of Toledo, to the dignity of governor-general of the Netherlands. 
He repaired to Germany at the head of seventeen thousand men, and bore 
his share in the victory of Nordlmgen; after which he hastened to the 
Netherlands, and made his entry into Bruspls m 1634. Richelieu had 
hitherto only combated the house of Austria in these countries by 
negotiation and intrigue; but he now entered warmly into the proposals 
made by Holland, for a treaty offensive and defensive between Louis XIII 
and the republic By a treaty soon after concluded (February 8th, 1635), the 
king of France engaged to invade the Belgian provmces with an army of 
thirty thousand men, m concert with a Dutch force of equal number. It was 
agreed that, if Belgium would consent to break from the Spanish yoke, it 
was to be erected into a free state; if, on the contrary, it would not co- 
operate for its own freedom, France and Holland were to dismember and to 
divide it equally. 


The plan of these combmed measures was soon acted on. The French army 
took the field under the command of the marshals De ChS,tillon and De 
Breze; and defeated the Spaniards m a bloody battle, near Avein, in the 
province of Luxemburg, on the 20th of May, 1635, with the loss of fom 
thousand men. The victors soon made a junction with the prince of Orange; 
and the towns of Tirlemont, St. Trond, and some others, were quickly 


those who belong to the same national coalition. Accordingly, there must 
once have been a tribe of Israel which distinguished itself in some way and 
won fame, and whose name was then assumed by others. Nothing of the 
sort has ever taken place in historic times. But this fact does not affect the 
correctness of the conclusion that tribal names are very liable to alteration 
by the division of old tribes and the rise of new ones. This forgotten tribe of 
Israel, which gave its name to the whole people, may have its dwelling- 
place in the land east of Jordan, on both banks of the Jabbok, and at the spot 
where Mahanaim, a city of the highest importance in the earliest period of 
the monarchy, was situated. For the memories of Israel that survive in 
legend centre about the land east of Jordan, Mahanaim, and Penuel more 
particularly. At Mahanaim Jacob sees the army (machane’) of angels ; or, 
according to another etymological legend, he there divides his army into 
two parts (machanajin); at the Jabbok he wrestles with God, or meets with 
Esau. Tliere he receives the name of Israel. 


The double name of Jacob-Israel may be explained by the identification and 
amalgamation of two mythological figures revered as eponymous heroes. 
Israel is attested as such by his wrestling with God. The figure of Jacob, on 
the other hand, belongs to the west of Jordan. This is proved by the 
association of his name with Bethel. If Jacob-Israel had been a single figure 
from the beginning, we should expect to find reminiscences of Israel west 
of Jordan. 


A hypothesis has recently been started to the effect that this tribe of Israel 
was not Hebrew at all, but Arab, i.e. that it belonged not to the Canaanite 
group of northern Semites, but to the southern Semitic group. 


Two arguments have been advanced in support of this contention with some 
show of reason. One of these is the borrowing of the religion of Jehovah 
from the Kenites ; the other the name of Israel. But religions are equally 
likely to pass from one nation to kindred or alien peoples. The determining 
factor is not the greater or less degree of consanguinity, but the 
circumstance that they are at the same stage of civilisation. Religion, the 
most universal of all phenomena common to the human race, has 
everywhere 


reduced. The former of these places was taken by assault, and pillaged with 
circumstances of cruelty that recall the horrors of the early transactions of 

the The prince of Orange was forced to punish severely the authors of these 
offences. The consequences of this event were highly injurious to the alhes. 
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A spirit of fierce resistance was excited throughout the invaded provinces. 
Louvain set the first example The citizens and students took arms for its 
defence; and the combined forces of France and Holland were repulsed, and 
forced by want of supplies to abandon the siege and rapidly retreat. The 
prince-caidmal, as Ferdinand was called, took advantage of this reverse to 
press the retiring French; recovered several towns; and gained all the 
advantages as well as glory of the campaign. The remains of the French 
army, reduced by continual combats, and still more by sickness, finally 
embarked at Rotterdam to return to France in the ensuing spring, a sad 
contrast to its brilliant appeal ance at the commencement of the campaign. 


The militai’y events for several ensuing years present nothing of sufficient 
interest to induce us to record them in detail. A perpetual succession of 
sieges and skirmishes afford a monotonous picture of isolated courage and 
skill, but we see none of those great conflicts which bring out the genius of 
opposing generals, and show war m its grand results, as the decisive means 
of enslaving or emancipating mankind The prince-cardinal, one of the many 
who on this bloody theatre displayed consummate military talents, 
incessantly employed himself in inclusions into the bordering provinces of 
France, ravaged Picardy, and filled Paris with fear and trembling. _ He, 
however, reaped no new laurels when he came into contact with Frederick 
Henry, who on almost every occasion, particularly that of the siege of Breda 
in 1637, carried his object in spite of all opposition The triumphs of war 


were balanced; but Spain and the Belgian provinces, so long upheld by the 
talent of the governor-general, were gradually become exhausted. The 
revolution m Portugal and the succession of the duke of Braganza, under 
the title of John IV, to the throne of his ancestors, struck a fatal blow to the 
power of Spain. A stnet alliance was concluded between the new monarch 
of France and Holland; and hostilities against the common enemy were on 
all sides vigorously continued “ 


It was in this year that the singular mania, “ tuHpo-mania” as it was 
afterwards termed, the offspring of wealth and luxury, became prevalent 
among the Dutch, especially in the province of Holland. The price of tulips 
suddenly rose to an mcredible height, the most esteemed varying from 
2,600 guilders to 150 for a single root Large fortunes were acquired by 
specula-tions on this article, which, in Amsterdam alone, involved, it is 
said, no less a sum than 10,000,000 guilders. Persons of all ranks, sexes, 
and ages neglected their ordinary avocations to amuse themselves with this 
novel species of gamblmg, but as those who purchased were often of 
slender means and unable to fulfil their engagements, the speculation 
became so unsafe that men lost their confidence in it, and in course of time 
it died away of itselL The Hollanders, though still retaining their passion for 
tulips, have since been able to restrain it within more reasonable bounds. 
However we may condemn this idle traffic, and however well deserved the 
ridicule it has incurred, it is still gratifying to reflect m what a state of ease 
and prosperity, how free from care and light-hearted a people must be, who 
could find opportunity and inclmation to devote their attention to such 
agreeable trifles.’* 


The successes of the republic at sea and in their distant enterprises were 
continual, and in some instances brilliant. Brazil was gradually falling into 
the power of the West India Company. The East India possessions were 
secure. The great victory of Tromp,* known by the name of the battle 


[> He had been made vice-admiral in place of Van Dorp who had in 1637 
not only allowed a Spanish fleet carrying four million florins, to escape 
him, hut had allowed the Dunkirk pirates to capture certain Dutch ships. ] 
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of the Downs, from being fought off the coast of England, on the 21st of 
October, 1639, raised the naval reputation of Holland as high as it could 
well be carried. Fifty ships taken, burned, and sunk were the proofs of their 
admu’al’s triumph; and the Spanish navy never recovered the loss. The 
victory was celebrated throughout Europe, and Tromp was the hero of the 
day. The king of England was, however, highly indignant at the hardihood 
with which the Dutch admiral broke through the etiquette of territorial 
respect, and destroyed his country’s bitter foes under the very sanction of 
English neutrality. But the subjects of Charles I did not partake their 
monarch’s feelings They had no sympathy with arbitrary and tyrannic 
government; and their joy at the misfortune of their old enemies the 
Spaniards gave a fair warning of the spirit which afterwards proved so fatal 
to the infatuated king, who on this occasion would have protected and aided 
them. 


MAREIJAGE OF WILLIAM AND MAEY 


In an unsuccessful enterprise in Flanders, in 1640, Count Henry Easimir of 
Nassau was mortally wounded, adding another to the list of those of that 
illustrious family whose lives were lost in the service of their country. His 
brother, Count William Frederick, succeeded him in his office of stadholder 
of Friesland; but the same dignity in the provinces of Groningen and Drent 
devolved on the prince of Orange. The latter had conceived the desire of a 
royal alliance for his son William. Charles I readily assented to the proposal 
of the statea-general that this young prince should receive the hand of his 
daughter Mary. Embassies were exchanged; the conditions of the contract 
agreed on. The marriage took place at Whitehall, May 1st, 1641; Tromp, 
with an escort of twenty ships, conducted the princess, then twelve years 


old, to the country of her future husband. The republic did not view with an 
eye quite favourable this advancing aggrandisement of the house of Orange. 
Frederick Henry had shortly before been digniffed by the king of France, at 
the suggestion of RicheUeu, with the title of “highness,” instead of the 
inferior one of “excellency”; and the states-general, jealous of this 
distinction granted to their chief magistrate, adopted for themselves the 
sounding appellation of “high and mighty lords.” Die prince of Orange, 
whatever might have been his private views of ambition, had, however, uie 
prudence to silence all suspicion, by the mild and moderate use which he 
made of the power which he might perhaps have wished to increase but 
never attempted to abuse. 


On the 9th of November, 1641, the prince-cardinal Ferdinand died at 
Brussels in his thirty-third year; Don Francisco de Mello, a nobleman of 
highly reputed talents, was the next who obtained this onerous situation. He 
commenced his governorship bj”” a succession of military operations, and 
after taking some towns, and defeating the marshal De Guiche in the battle 
of Honnecourt tarnished all his fame by the great faults which he committed 
m the famous battle of Rocroi. The duke d’Enghien, then twenty-one years 
of age, and subsequently so celebrated as the great Cond6, completely 
defeated De MeUo, and nearly annihilated the Spanish a,nd Walloon 
infantry. The military operations of the Dutch army were this year 
remarkable only by the gallant conduct of Prince William, son of the prince 
of Orange, who, not yet seventeen years of age, defeated near Hulst, in 
1642, imder the eyes of his father, a Spanish detachment in a very warm 
skiimish. 


Considerable changes were now insensibly operating in*the policy of 
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Europe. Cardinal Richelieu had finished his dazzling but tempestuous 
career of government, in which the hand of death arrested him on the 4th of 
December, 1642. Louis XIII soon followed to the grave him who was rather 
his master than his mmister. Anne of Austria was declared regent during the 
minority of her son, Louis XIV, then only five years of age: and Cardinal 
Mazarin succeeded to the station from which death alone had power to 
remove his predecessor. 


The civil wars in England now broke out, and their terrible results seemed 
to promise to the republic the undisturbed sovereignty of the seas. The 
prince of Orange received with great distinction the motherin-law of his 
son, when she came to Holland under pretext of conducting her daughter: 
but her principal purpose was to obtain, by the sale of the crown jewels and 
the assistance of Frederick Henry, funds for the supply of her unfortunate 
husband’s cause. The prince and several private individuals contributed 
largely in money; and several experienced officers passed over to serve in 
the royalist army of England. The provincial states of Holland, however, 
sympathising wholly with the parliament, remonstrated with the stadholder; 
and the Dutch colonists encouraged the hostile efforts of their brethren, the 
Puritans of Scotland, by all the absurd exhortations of fanatic zeal. The 
province of Holland, and some others, leaned towards the parliament; the 
prmce of Orange favoured the king; and the states-general endeavoured to 
maintain a neutrality. 


The struggle was still furiously mamtained in Germany. Everything tended 
to make peace necessary to some of the contending powers, as it was at 
length desirable for all. Among other strong motives to that line of conduct, 
the finances of Holland were in a state perfectly deplorable. Every year 
brought the necessity of a new loan; and the public debt of the provinces 
now amounted to 150,000,000 florins, bearing interest at 6i per cent. 
Considerable alarm was excited at the progress of the French army in the 
Belgian provinces; and escape from the tyranny of Spain seemed only to 
lead to the danpr of submission to a nation too powerful and too close at 
hand not to be dangerous, either as a foe or an ally. These fears were 
increased by the knowledge that Cardinal Mazarin projected a marriage 


between Louis XIV and the infanta of Spam, with the Belgian provinces, or 
Spanish Netherlands as they were now called, for her marriage portion. This 
project was confided to the prince of Orange, imder the seal of secrecy, and 
he was offered the marquisate of Antwerp as the price of his influence 
towards effecting the plan The prince revealed the whole to the states- 
general. Great fermentation w’as excited: the sfadholder himself was 
blamed, and suspected of complicity with the designs of the cardinal. 
Frederick Henry was deeply hurt at this want of confidence, and the 
injurious publications which openly assailed his honour m a point where he 
felt himself entitled to praise instead of suspicion. 


DEATH OP PEEDEmCK HENRY; ACCESSION OF WILLIAM II 


The French laboured to remove the impression which this affair excited in 
the republic* but the states-general felt themselves justified by the 
intriguing policy of Mazarin in entering into a secret negotiation with the 
king of Spain, who offered very favourable conditions. The negotiations 
were considerably advanced b^ the marked disposition evinced by the 
prince of Orange to hasten the establishment of peace. Yet, at this very 
period, and while anxiously wishing this great object, he could not resist the 
desire for another 
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campaign ; one more exploit, to signalise the epoch at which he finally 
placed his sword m the scabbard. Frederick Henry was essentially a soldier, 
with all the spirit of his race, and this evidence of the ruling passion, while 
he touched the verge of the grave, is one of the most striking pomts of his 
character. He accordmgly took the field; but, with a constitution broken by 
a ImgerLng disease, he was little fitted to accomplish any feat worthy of his 


splendid reputation. He failed in an attempt on Venlo, and another on 
Aitwerp, and retired to the Hague, where for some months he rapidly 
declmed. 


On the 14th of March, 1647, he expired, in his sixty-third year; leaving 
behind him a character of unblemidied integrity, prudence, toleration, and 
valour. He was not of that impetuous stamp which leads men to heroic 
deeds, and brings danger to the states whose liberty is compromised by their 
ambition. He was a striking contrast to his brother Maurice, and more 
resembled his father in many of those calmer qualities of the mind, which 
make men more beloved without lessening their claims to admiration. 
Frederick Henry had the honour of completing the glorious task which 
William began and Maurice followed up He saw the oppression they had 
combated now humbled and overthrown, and ho forms the third in a 
sequence of family renown, the most surprising and the least chequered 
afforded by the annals of Europe.* 


William IT succeeded his father in his dignities ; and his ardent spirit longed 
to rival him in war. He turned his endeavours to thwart all the efforts for 
peace. But the mterests of the nation and the dying wishes of Frederick 
Henry were of too powerful influence with the states to be overcome by the 
martial yeammegs of an inexperienced youth. 


Fredehick Hrmrt, Prikce of Obanois 


TREATIES OP MUNSTER AND WESTPHALIA 


The negotiations were pressed forward, and, despite the complaints, the 
murmurs, and the intrigues of France, the treaty of Munster was feally 
signed by the respective ambassadors of the United Provinces and Spain, on 
the 30th of January, 164S. This celebrated tieaty contains seventy-nine 


[» Hia veneration for Ins father, whom he resembled m many points of his 
character, amounted almost to idolatry, a sentiment -winch he evinced by 


his adoption of the motto PatrKBQUB, signifying that his life was devoted 
to Ins country, aiHd to vengean‘ for 


the murder of his father. Without brilliancy of genius, or extraordinary 
power of mind, his clear good sense and sound judgment combined with his 
moderation and integnty to render him one of the beat and most esteemed 
atadholders the provinces ever poss‘ed. By “rtue of the Act of Reversion, 
passed in 1631, his offices devolved immediately on his son vV Uham ; but 
the states of Holland and Zealand, desinng to convince the young prinM 
that the stadholdership was their free gift, and not a right he was entitled to 
claim, allowed the delay of a year to mtervene before they confirmed him in 
the office. — Da Visa.’*] 
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articles. Three points were of main and vital importance to the republic: the 
first aclmowledges an ample and entire recognition of the sovereignty of the 
states-general, and a renunciation forever of all claims on the part of Spain; 
the second confirms the rights of trade and navigation m the East and West 
Indies, with the possession of the various countries and stations then 
actually occupied by the contracting powers; the third guarantees a like 
possession of all the provinces and towns of the Netherlands, as they then 
stood in their respective occupation — a clause highly favourable to 


Th£ Chaslatan , Sbvehteentb Cektury Street Scene (Yom a palatiag bj 
Franz yon Ulerla) 


the republic, which had conquered several considerable places in Brabant 
and Flanders. 


The ratifications of the treaty were exchanged at Munster with great 
solemnity on the 15th of May followmg the signature; the peace was 


published in that town and in Osnabruck on the 19th, and in all the different 
states of the king of Spain and the United Provinces as soon as the joyous 
intelligence could reach such various and widely separated destinations. 
Thus, after eighty years of unjiaralleled warfare, only interrupted by the 
truce of 1609, during which hostilities had not ceased in the Indies, the new 
republic rose from the horrors of civil war and foreign tyranny to its uncon- 
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tested rank as a free and independent state among the most powerful nations 
of Europe. No country had ever done more for glory, and the result of its 
efforts was the irrevocable guarantee of civil and religious liberty, the great 
aim and end of civilisation. 


The internal tranquillity of the republic was secured from all future alarm 
by the conclusion of the general Peace of Westphalia, definitely signed the 
24th of October, 1648. This treaty was long considered not only as the 
fundamental law of the empire, but as the basis of the political system of 
Europe. As numbers of conflicting interests were reconciled, Germanic 
liberty secured, and a just equilibrium established between the Catholics 
and Protestants, France and Sweden obtained great advantages; and the 
various princes of the empire saw their possessions regulated and secured, 
at the same time that the powers of the emperor were strictly defined. 


DAVIES’ REVIEW OF THE WAR AND THE DUTCH CHARACTER 


“Thus ended this long and remarkable war, having continued for a period of 
sixty-eight years, exclusive of the twelve years’ truce — a war which, 
unexampled in the history of nations, had brought commerce, wealth, 
civilisation, learning, and the arts in its train; and which well deserved its 
high exemption from the common lot of humanity, because of the 
nobleness, the purity, and the elevation of the motives from whence it 


originated; a war which had its foundation m justice, and its termination in 
glory,* Often, in the annals of other nations, examples of bold and 
successful struggles for liberty against the oppressor and invader have 
roused the sympathy and inspired the pen of the historian-Athens has had 
her Marathon, Sparta her Thermopylae, Switzerland her Morgarten, and 
Spain her Saragossa; but it was left for Holland alone to present the 
spectacle of the continuance of such a struggle, against power, wealth, 
discipline, numbers — in defiance, it seemed, of fate itself for a long series 
of years: with resolution unwavering, with courage undaunted, with 
patience unwearied, rejecting, proudly and repeatedly, the solicitations for 
peace proffered by their mighty foe, and yieldmg to them at last only when 
she had, as it were, the destiny of that foe in her hands. 


The results of this war, as wonderful as were its commencement and 
progress, are to be attributed chiefly to the moral qualities of the Dutch; to 
their maritime power; to the constitution of their government anterior to the 
revolt; their geographical position; and the rapid increase of their 
po/iulation by the mflux of foreigners of all nations. Among the moral 
qualities which distinguished the Dutch of this period, the most remarkable 
was honesty — a homely virtue, but none the less real, none the less 
efficacious in the circumstances in which they were placed. Of the 
advantage it proved to them m their pecuniary relations with other states, 
their history affords 


[* Grotms,“ indeed, adduces as the sole motive of the mnar the reluctance of 
the Dutch to pay the tenth demanded by Alva, but in this instance he does 
his countrymen a cruel injustice It was not the mere payment of the tax, but 
the mode of its levy (without consent of the states), and the fear of its 
perpetuity, which drove the Hollanders to revolt, as after events most fully 
proved , and he himself makes the observation, a few pages lower down, “ 
Omma daiemt, ne deeimam darent ” [“they gave all, rather than give a 
tenth” , it was because they knew that their forefathers had been 
accustomed to arrest the arbitrary measures of their sovereigns chiefly by 
withholding the supphes , because they knew that, if deprived of this power, 
their only means of redress, except by arms, was gone, and those privileges 
which they might expect to recover when the government became needy or 
impoverished would then be lost forever , because they must then afford 
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something of an international character. The second argument is even less to 
the purpose. It is true that the word Israel is formed like Ishmael, Jerahmeel, 
Abdeel. But on the other hand we find Jiphtah-el as the name of a valley in 
northern Palestine, called after some forgotten nation that was certainly 
Canaanite. Nay, we find identical tribal names among Semitic nations of 
different descent, e.g. anong Edomites, Hebrews, Canaanites and Arabs. 


If the clan which bore the name of Israel was Arab by origin, it must have 
been merged in a Hebrew majority. For the nation of Israel that arose spoke 
a Hebrew language, that is, one that belonged to the north Semitic group, 
nay, actually to the Canaanite division of it. 


From the foregoing considerations it is clear how the second title of honour, 
the name of Jacob, must be explained. This, too, was in the first instance the 
name of a clan and of the eponymous hero from whom it claimed descent. 
He was worshipped in various places west of Jordan, more particularly at 
Bethel. But the use of the name Jacob to denote the whole nation of Israel is 
confined to prophets and poets, no historical document ever apjslies it to 
Israel. Possibly the name of Israel had become the name of the nation 
before the migration west of Jordan. Moreover, we cannot even assert that 
the figure of Jacob is of necessity Hebrew. It may have been associated with 
Bethel before the immigration and transmitted to the Hebrews by the 
original Canaanite inhabitants. 


Even before its migration west of Jordan, Israel was distinguished from all 
other Hebi-ews by the worship of Jehovah as the national divinity. It is a 
right instinct, therefore, which makes the rise of Israelite nationality and the 
rise of the religion of Jehovah coincide in the mythical reminiscences of the 
people of Israel. Legend alone, and no historic document, records the rise of 
this worship. But legend, rightly inten-ogated, gives us hints as to how we 
should suppose it to have come to pass. And legend connects it with the 
immigration into the Holy Land and more particularly with the conquest of 
the land east of Jordan. <= 


their tyrant a constant supply of strength to oppress them : in the words of 
their historian, Bor,-f “everyone feared an eternal davery.”] 
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sufficient evidence. At the time when their affairs were most desperate, 
none ever doubted their national credit; the parsimonious queen of England, 
the cautious William of Orange, the mistrustful German princes, never 
hesitated for a moment to advance them loans, or to trust to their honour for 
the payment of the troops which served under their standards. Carried into 
their commercial transactions, this probity won them the confidence of the 
merchants of foreign countries, and caused them to become in course of 
time the providers and cashiers of nearly the whole civilised world. 
Pervading their political counsels, it produced a spirit of mutual confidence 
which bound together all ranks of men in an indissoluble tie. The 
government, acting in perfect good faith it^lf, never suspected the fidelity 
of the people, nor descended to the mean arts of rousing their passions by 
fictions or misrepresentations; they never deceived them as to their relations 
with foreign powers, as to the exact condition of their strength and 
resources, or as to the true nature of the contest in which they were 
engaged; and the people on their part awarded to the government entire 
reliance and obedience. Thus a state, formed of the most heterogeneous 
parts, was united by the strong bond of mutual fidelity into a firm and 
compact whole, which defied alike the assaults of force from without and 
the undermining of intrigue from within. 


From the effects of this virtue of integrity sprang another, which 
characterised the Dutch no less strongly — that of firmness. Never led 
astray by false rumours or false opmions, they contemplated calmly and 
clearly the object they had in view — security of jierson and property, and 


freedom of religion — and employed with undeviating steadmess of 
purpose the means they conceived calculated to attain it; they desired no 
more, they would be satisfied with no less, the most flattering promises, the 
most advantageous offers of peace, which did not realise that object to the 
full extent, never caused them to waver for a moment, they were exempt 
from that reckless spirit of innovation, that prurient desire of change, 
usually remarkable in the actors in great revolutions. The goal which they 
had determined to reach, therefore, did not change its position from day to 
day, as whim, ambition, or circumstances dictated; in their deepest reverses, 
at their highest elevation of prosperity, it was still the same; they pursued 
their path towards it with slow and measured steps; and when at last they 
attained it, they suffered no disappointment, they experienced no reaction; 
they did not, as it too often happens, in the bitterness of a deceived hope, 
rush back to a condition worse than that they had left, but were content to 
find what they had sought — freedom and secunty; and riches, glory, and 
honour were added to them. 


Not the least among the moral causes which led to the national aggrandise- 
meat of the Dutch may be found in the singular absence of selfishness and 
personal vanity observable in all ranks of men. In the great events which 
occurred during the revolt and subsequent war, and which might easily be 
supposed to call forth stirring and ambitious spirits, each man performed his 
part quietly and unostentatiously, without aiming to draw on himself public 
attention, or to place himself in a prominent light. In other cases it often 
appears as if the revolution were made for the man; in this, the man was 
made for the revolution ° his individuality was lost, if we may so express it, 
m his nationality; the Dutchman was less a man than a Dutchman, less a 
utclman than a Hollander or Zealander; himself and his country were 
Identified — her glory was his glory, her wealth his wealth, her greatness 
his greatness This sentiment it was which rendered the Dutch so universally 
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incorraptible that neither during the war nor the truce, though offers and 
promises were never spared by Spam, do we find a single instance of a 
traitor of that nation bought with gold. 


The reputation of their military officers was little displayed, since the 
stallholders, as captains-general, being constantly in the field, the credit of 
all the successes obtained redounded to them; but very rarely do we find 
their movements embarra^ed, or their plans disordered, by want of capacity 
or promptitude in their inferiors and the results of their operations bear 


Dutch Landscape (F rom the poinUng by Buysdael, ICSO) 


testimony that they must have been as ably carried out as skilfully 
combined. Their naval commanders, as their sphere of action was more 
extensive and independent, so their genius and ability shone out with a 
more marked and brilliant lustre; Heemskerk, Warmont, Heijn, Matelief, 
Coen, and Spil-bergen are names of which any people may justly be proud. 
Nor was it only in profound and practical knowledge of matters relating to 
their profession that these great captains excelled; the admirable treaties 
made with the native sovereigns of India, and the advantageous terms they 
obtained for their merchants and factors m foreign countries, proved them 
no less skilled in the mysteries of political science, and the delicate and 
intricate subject of the commercial interests of their nation. The merchants 
also of Holland were as remarkable for enterprise and judgment as for 
mtegrity in the management of their commerce; nor less so for the dexterity 
with which they secured a footing in foreign countries, and the confidence 
and prudence with which, often in spite of very adverse circumstances, - 
they contrived to retain it. 


But though probity, firmness, courage, patriotism, and wisdom might have 
given the Dutch strength to prolong the contest, and to obtain at the end 


favourable terms of peace, these qualities might yet scarcely have sufficed 
to render them independent and powerful, had they not been favoured by 
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some considerable incidental advantages. Among such may be reckoned, as 
one of the principal, the excellence of their navy. We have shown that, at 
the reign of Philip III (II of Spain) the fleets of the Netherlands were able to 
cope with, if they did not surpass, those of any of the great powers of 
Europe. These fleets consisted for the most part of armed merchant ships, 
and of vessels of war belonging, not to the central government but to the 
municipal governments of the towns by which they were equipped. The 
breaking out of hostilities, therefore, found the Dutch prepared wdth a 
maritime force sufiicient to keep the seas against the enemy. The ships 
merely, which were banished from the ports of England in 1572, were 
twenty-four in number, at that time a considerable armament; and, in the 
next yea,r, the fleet of the towns of North Holland was sufficiently powerful 
to obtain a gipmal victory over that of Alva, which gave them the 
possession of the Zuyder Zee. 


From the very early period of the war, indeed, when they were to all 
appearance a mere feeble band of insurgents, they were rarely worated by 
the enemy in any naval encounter; and the mastery of the seas which they 
thus retained enabled them at all times to supply themselves with amnauni- 
tion, com, and other provisions, and to transport in safety the subsidies in 
money and troops afforded them by England, to prevent the conveyance of 
the armies from Spain by water, forcing them to undergo the tedious and 
difficult journey overland at an immense waste of men and money; and to 
hinder the passage of supplies and oblige the enemy to have recourse to 
themselves, drawing by this means the greater portion of the sums applied 


to the maintenance of the troops into their own hands. While thus benefiting 
by the streams that flowed from the treasury of their enemy, they were often 
able to drain it at its very source, by the capture of the vessels laden with 
the specie on which her sole dependence was placed; while the provinces 
themselves, trading in comparative security, collected from all parts of the 
world the wealth which enabled them to sustain burdens apparently so 
disproportioned to their strength. 


The municipal system of government, which for so many centuries 
prevailed in the United Provinces, has been remarked upon as tending to 
dis-jmion, since, attaching its subjects principally to their own town or 
province, it caused them sometimes to overlook, in their anxiety for its 
interest, the interest of the whole But in circumstances where all were 
bound together by one strong tie, where the same powerful impulse directed 
the movements of all in unison, it went far towards rendering them 
invincible. The oppressor found that he had the Hydra to subdue, and that 
each head was imbued with the strength of the whole body. Every city 
w^as, as it were, a fresh nation to conquer. 


another cause of the rapid increase of Holland has justly been adduced, the 
influx of multitudes of refugees of different nations who sought shelter 
within her boundaries. Fugitives from the Spanish Netherlands, from Spain 
itself, Protestants driven from Germany by the miseries of the Thirty Years’ 
War, Jews from Portugal, and Huguenots from France, found here welcome, 
safety, and employment. Nor was it more in the numbers than in the sort of 
population she thus gained, that Holland found her advantage. The fugitives 
were not criminals escaped from justice, speculators lured by the hope of 
plunder, nor idlers commg thither to enjoy the luxuries which their o^TO 
country did not afford; they were generally men persecuted on account of 
their love of civil liberty, or their devotion to their religious tenets; had they 
been content to sacrifice the one or the other to their present ease and 
interest 
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they had remained unmolested where they were; it was by their activity, 
integrity, and resolution that they rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
tyrannical and bigoted governments which drove them from their native 
land;_ and these virtues they carried with them to their adopted country, 
peopling it not with vagabonds or indolent voluptuaries, but with brave, 
intelligent, and useful citizens. Thus, not only was the waste in the 
population of the provinces consequent on the war rapitlly supplied, but by 
means of the industry and skill of the new-comers their manufactures were 
carried to so high a pitch of perfection that, in a short time, they were able 
to surpass and undersell the traders of every other nation ^ 


To Thorold Rogers, s’ the victory of the Dutch moans even more than t.liia 
material prosperity suggests. “I hold,” he says, “that the revolt of the 
Netherlands and the success of HoUand is the beginning of modern political 
science and of modem civilisation. To the true lover of liberty, Holland is 
the Holy Land of modem Europe, and should be held sacred.” These are 
enthusiastic words, yet perhaps not more enthusiastic than the subject 
warrants. « 


CHAPTER XIII 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Neveh, if we except the ancient Greeks, has a people restricted to so STnnll 
a territory accomplish such great things in a century and a half, or given the 
world such iUustrious examples as the Dutch. From the oldest times the 
struggle with the sea had strengthened the character of the peoples from the 
delta of the Rhine to beyond Friesland. But now, calling on the eternal 
rights of man, they had declared themselves free. As wise as they were 
brave and enduring, they took advantage of every circumstance in Europan 
politics which could be turned to their profit. The new commonwealth 
which they founded suggested new ideas to the statesmen and philos-opWs 
of Europe. They became the creators of a colonial system which we cannot, 
however, place on a par with that of the Hellenes, for it was founded solely 
on egoism. 


The Dutch did not, like the Greeks from Gyrene, Massilia, and numerous 
other seaport towns, spread a beautiful and lofty civilisation from the sea 
inland. And yet the extended sea authority called all forces into the field, 
even the scientific; geography, cartography, astronomy reached a height 
undreamed of. _ The cities grew so rapidly that the Russian ambassadors 
who appeared in Holland in 1615 descnbed the country even then as one 
continuous city. The little land could not shme by natural production: the 
natives, to be sure, boast that certain branches, as horticulture and the 
production of art works, brought large sums into the country; but it was 
chiefly through its industries and through its colonial organisation tWt 
Holland, even after England had begun to be a formidable rival, remained a 
model state until well into the eighteenth century. Even the high taxes were 
held to be only a sign of prosperity. The popular spirit found expression not 
only in festivals but also more worthily in state buildings and public 
institutions.’ In Holland, the democratic idea, which had already been 
proclaimed in single imperial cities and in the Hanse towns, was kept alive 
at just the time that the latter declined; Holland became in the north the 
home of the modem system of institution for the common good. The 


council house at Amsterdam (used as a palace by Louis Bonaparte in 1808) 
was 
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called the eighth wonder of the world , institutions for the insane and 
prisons arose, in which care was taken for the improvement of the inmates. 


Especially creditable, and also advantageous for the states-general, was 
their attitude towards intellectual culture and the sciences. Like every art, so 
also learning and ideas of liberty m then origins were closely associated 
with religion. Discussions concerning subtle doctrines of faith took place in 
Holland at the family table and in the taverns. A translation of the Bible was 
undertaken by Philip van Marnix, lord of Sainte-Aldegonde; but not until 
1637, at the instigation of the synod of Dort (Dordrecht), did the so-called 
state Bible gain official recognition. 


In the year in which the Peace of Westphalia was concluded (1648) 
Holland received its fifth university. 


Harderwijk, the other four were Ley-den, Franeker, Utrecht, and Groningen. 
Ill addition the Athenceum ^llus-tr6, founded at Amsterdam in 1632, had 
almost the rank of a university. Ley-den always held the first place, as well 
in mathematics, jurisprudence, and medicine as especially in philology. 


Holland became the chief seat of poly-history — a new kind of learning 
which may be regarded as the successor of Italian humanism. 


The scholars of Leyden and of other ^ places did indeed start out in their 
investigation of classic authois fiom geraudus johanites vossnrs (16 tt-1649) 
textual correction and from a linguistic tjpical Dutch polybistor. known also 
as “tha per— 


standpoint, but they sought, above feet grammarian “J 


all, the realities; they tried to explain 


the real nature of the so-called antiquities and heaped up an enormous 
amount of erudition for that purpose. 


SPIXOZA 


Holland in its great century attained the highest reputation among posterity 
for the freedom and protection it afforded to thought. It was here that 
Descartes* and Locke developed their systems. In no other country of 
Europe could the gieat thinker Baruch (Benedict) Spinoza have shown to an 
after world the spectacle of an independent scholar who, bound by no 
religious obligations, lived for truth alone. 


Spinoza, born at Amsterdam in 1632, was descended from an immigrant 
Portuguese Jew. He received a rabbmical education and studied ancient 
languages with a Dutch physician. Van den Ende. But his abandonment of 
their idea of God could not long remain hidden to the Jews; the formula of 
the Jewish ban (cherem) was pronounced against him, and he even receive a 
knife wound in front of the s 3 magogue. After that time he kept Tmony 
aloof from the Jewish community, without formally ass um in g any Chrifr 
tian tie. He was, however, in close connection with the Ai miman s and 


[i Tlie celebrated French philosopher spent the Inst twenty yeai 1649, in 
Holland, and did all his important work there John Locke in voluntary exile 
in Holland and there wrote his “ Essay concerning 
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occasionally urged others to attend their preaching services. He earned his 
living by grinding lenses, and refused a call to Heidelberg to avoid giving 


offence to any man. One of his most important works, the Ethics was not 
published imtil after his death. 


The wonderful calm of his style of writing, where everything is proved 
mathematically, has from the first not failed to make a deep impression 
upon simple readers. Since Spmoza recognises only one Being, a single, 
unlimited, self-existing substance, m which all individual existence with its 
opposites is included; since this substance takes the place of God with him, 
there is lackmg m his conception of divmity the personality which seems 
indispensable to most people and the likeness to man which is indispensable 
to mythology Since, moreover, this universal existence moves in time and 
Space according to immutable laws, there is no place for the freedom of 
will. 


Spinoza’s conception of good and evil likewise did not fit into any current 
moral system. If we further take into consideration that in his states, 
doctrine the connection of right and might could easily be misinterpreted 
into an abolition of all moral obligation, we see that there were elements 
enough to make his whole philosophy appear objectionable for long years 
to come. Thus the stigma of atheism remained attached to him, whereas in 
reality the last axioms of his philosophy teach that the highest cognition is 
the knowledge of God; from this springs the highest intellectual bliss, the 
inward repose which comes from reflectmg upon the necessity of all things; 
the release from the fruitless struggle with the finality of our being. The 
highest spiritual virtue according to him is love to God ; who really loves 
God does not expect God to love him in return, his reward consists in the 
blessedness of that higher cognition. 


Among the foreigners who from Holland attacked antiquated doctrines and 
aroused a spirit of doubt and criticism, Pierre Bayle was unquestionably the 
one who exercised the most direct and active influence, especially through 
the tireless energy by means of which he was able to create new forms of 
expression. In Bayle the spirit of investigation and contradiction was ever 
active. In the seventeenth century he was known pre-eminently as the 
doubter, somewhat like Hume in the eighteenth. 


In the Spanish Netherlands, which remained monarchistic and Catholic, 
intellectual activity retreated wholly into the background during the seven- 


-VA(A,_ 


Hebrew Dolmen at Ala-Safax 


CHAPTER II. ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 


It is a matter of some delicacy to speak of the origin of the Hebrews. But 
whatever the historiau’s individual bias, he has no resource but to treat the 
early history of this race exactly as he treats the early history of other races. 
It has already been pointed out again and again, that history knows nothing 
of racial beginnings. 


We have noted that modern historians are disposed to begin their accounts 
of the history of the Israelites with the Egj^tian sojourn. It is impossible, 
however, to avoid questioning as to the home of the people prior to that 
period, and at least a brief reference must be made to the tratlitional 
wanderings of the race in the earlier epoch. Whoever is disposed to feel that 
the modern historian in his iconoclastic treatment of the Hebrew records is 
passing beyond justifiable bounds, may be reminded that some of the 
greatest of living scholars are able to separate their ideas as to it into two 
classes, and to entertain two seemingly antagonistic sets of judgments 
regarding the entire subject of Hebrew history. As archeologists and 
historians they study the Hebrew records as human documents, to be judged 
by ordinary historical standards ; while as theologians, they view the same 
documents through a prism of faith that gives them an altogether altered 
position. Perhaps this attitude of a certain school cannot be better expressed 
than in the words of the Rev. A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyriology at 
Oxford, who is recognised everywhere as one of the highest authorities on 
oriental archeology. 


In the preface to his Uarli/ History of the Mehrews Professor Sayce points 
out that ” There is no infallible history any more than there is infallible 
philology ; and if we are to understand the history of the Hebrews aright, 
we must deal with it as we should with the history of any other ancient 


toenth century The rhetorical chambers had already been suppressed under 
Philip II; the sciences also could not flourish under the absolute dommion 
TAi servitude. Philip’s daughter Isabella and her husband 


Duke Albert had patronised literature to a certain extent and had attended 
lectures by the celebrated philologian Lipsius. During the newly beginning 
pventeenth cratury there is no literary activity of a national character to be 
recorded, in the country now called Belgium; only a few Jesuits like 
Haschms distmguished themselves as Latin poets.6 In Holland however 
there had been a splendid efflorescence. ’ ’ 


Baruch Spinoza (1033-1677) 
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GOLDEN AGE OP DUTCH LITEHATURB 


The first writer who used the Dutch tongue with grace and precision of style 
was a woman and a professed opponent of Lutheranism and reformed 
thought. Modern Dutch literature practically begins with Anna Bijns. 
Against the crowd of rhetoricians and psalm-makers of the early part of the 
sixteenth century, she stands out in relief as the one poet of real genius, liie 
language, oscillating before her time between French and German, 
formless, corrupt, and invertebrate, took shape and comeliness, which none 
of the mnlp. pedants could give it, from the impassioned hands of a woman. 
Anna Bijns, who is believed to have been born at Antwerp in 1494, was a 
schoolmistress at that city in her middle life and in old age she still “ 
instructed youth in the Catholic religion,” She was named “the Sappho of 
Brabant” and the “princess of all rhetoricians.” She bent the powerful 
weapon of her verse against the faith and character of Luther. In Dirk 
VolcWsten Coornhert (1522-1590) Holland for the first time produced a 


writer at once eager to compose in his native tongue and to employ the 
weapons of humanism. 


Towards the end of the period of transition, Amsterdam became the centre 
of all literary enterprise in Holland. In 1585 two of the most important 
chambers of rhetoric in Flanders, the “White Lavender” and the “Fig-Tree,” 
took flight from the south, and settled themselves in Amsterdam by the side 
of the “Eglantine.” The last-named institution had already observed the new 
tendency of the age, and was prepared to encourage intellectual reform of 
every kind, and its influence spread through Holland and Zealand. In 
Flanders, meanwhile, crushed under the yoke of Parma, literature and native 
thought absolutely expired. 


In the chamber of the Eglantine at Amsterdam two men took a very 
prominent place, more by their intelligence and modern spirit than by their 
origmal genius. Heni-ick Laurenssen Spieghel (1549-1612) was a humanist 
of a type more advanced and less polemical than Coornhert. 


Roemer Pieterssen Visscher (1545-1620) proceeded a step further than 
Spieghel in the cultivation of polite letters. He was deeply tmged with a 
spirit of classical learning that was much more genuine and nearer to the 
true antique than any that had previously been Icnown in Holland. His own 
disciples called him the Dutch Martial, but he was at best little more than an 
amateur in poetry, although an amateur whose function it was to perceive 
and encourage the genius of professional writers. 


The Visscher Family 


Roemer Visscher stands at the threshold of the new Renaissance literature, 
himself practismg the faded arts of the rhetoricians, but pomting by his 
counsel and his conversation to the naturalism of the great period. It was in 
the salon at Amsterdam which the beautiful daughters of Roemer Visscher 
formed around their father and themselves that the new school began to 
take form. The republic of the United Provmces, with Amsterdam at its 
head, had suct-denly risen to the first rank among the nations of Euroiie, 
and it was under the influence of so much new emotion and brilliant 
ambition that the country no less suddenly asserted itself in a great school 
of painting and poetry. The intellect of the whole of the Low Countries was 


concentrated in HollAd and Zealand, while the six great universities, 
Leyden, Groningen, Utrecht, Amsterdam, Harderwijk, and Franeker, were 
enriched by a flock of learned exiles from Flanders and Brabant. It had 
occurred, however, to Roemer Visscher only 
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that the path of literary honour lay, not along the utilitarian road cut out by 
Maerlant and Boendale, but in the’study of beauty and antiquity. In this he 
was curiously aided by the school of ripe and enthusiastic scholars who 
began to flourish at Leyden, such as Drusius, Vossius, and Hugo Grotius, 
_who themselves wrote little in Dutch, but who chastened the style of the 
rising generation by insisting on a pure and liberal latinity Out of that 
generation arose the greatest names in the literature of Holland — Vondel, 
Hooft, Cats, Huygens — in whose hands the language, so long left 
barbarous and neglected, took at once its highest finish and melody By the 
side of this serious and aesthetic growth there is to be noticed a quickening 
of the broad and farcical humour which had been characteristic of the Dutch 
nation from its commencement. 


Of the famous daughters of Roemer, two cultivated literature with marked 
success’ Anna (1584-1651) was the author of a descriptive and didactic 
poem, De Roemster van den Aenistel (the Glory of the Aemstel), and of 
various miscellaneous writings, Tesselschade (1594^1649) wrote some 
Isrrics which still place her at the head of the female poets of Holland, and 
she translated the great poem of Tasso They were women of universal 
accomplishment, graceful marmers, and smgular beauty; and their company 
attracted to the house of Roemer Visscher all the most gifted youths of the 


time, several of whom were suitors, but in vain, for the hand of Anna or of 
Tesselschade. 


Hooft and Vondel 


Of this Amsterdam school, the first to emerge into public notice was Pieter 
Cornelissen Hooft (1581-1647). In his poetry, especially in the lyrical and 
pastoral verse of his youth, he is full of Italian reminiscences both of style 
and matter, m his noble prose work he has set himself to be a disciple of 
Tacitus. Mr Motley c has spoken of Hooft as one of the greatest historians, 
not merely of Holland but of Europe. His influence in purifying the 
language of his country and in enlaiging its sphere of experience can hardly 
be overrated. 


_ Very different from the long and prosperous career of Hooft was the brief, 
painful life of the greatest comic dramatist that Holland has produced, Ger- 
brand Adriaanssen Brederoo (1585-1618), the son of an Amsterdam shoe- 
maker 


The greatest of all Dutch writers, Joost van der Vondel, was bom at Cologne 
on the 17th of November, 1587 In 1612 he brought out his first work, Het 
Pascha, a tragedy or tragicomedy on the exodus of the children of Israel, 
written, like all his succeeding dramas, on the recognised Dutch plan, m 
alexandrmes, in five acts, and with choral interludes between the acts. 
There is comparatively little promise m Het Pascha. In 1625 he published 
what seemed an innocent study from the antique, his tragedy of Palamedes, 
or Murdered Innocence All Amsterdam discovered, with smothered delight, 
timt under the name of the hero was thinly concealed the figure of 
Barneveld, whose execution in 1618 had been a triumph of the hated 
Calvinists. Thus at the age of mrty-one, the obscure Vondel became in a 
week the most famous writer in Holland. 


A purely fortuitous circumstance led to the next great triumph in Vondel’s 
slowly developing career. The Dutch Academy, founded in 1617, almost 
wholly as a clramatic guild, had become so inadequately provided with 
stage aCTominodation that in 1638, having coalesced with the two 
chambers of the Eglantme and the White Lavender,” it ventured on the 
erection of a large 
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public theatre, the first in Amsterdam. Vondel, as the greatest poet of the 
day, was invited to write a piece for the first night; on the 3rd of January, 
1638, the theatre was opened with the performance of a new tragedy out of 
early Dutch history, the famous Gysbreght van Aemstd. The next ten years 
were rich in dramatic work from Vondel’s hand. In 1654, having already 
attamed an age at which poetical production is usually discontmued by the 
most energetic of poets, he brought out the most exalted and sublime of all 
his works, the tragedy of Lucifer.* Very late in life, through no fault of his 
own, financial ruin fell on the aged poet, and from 1658 to 1668 — that is, 
from his seventieth to his eightieth year — this venerable and illustrious 
person, the main literary glory of Holland through her whole history, was 
forced to earn his bread as a common clerk in a bank, miserably paid, and 
accused of wasting his masters’ tune by the writing of verses. 


Vondel is the typical example of Dutch intelligence and imagination at their 
highest development. Not merely is he to Holland all that Camoens is to 
Portugal and Mickiewicz to Poland, but he stands on a level with these men 
in the positive value of his writings. 


Cats and Huygens 


While the genius of Holland clustered around the circle of Amsterdam, a 
school of scarcely less brilliance arose m Middelburg, the capital of 
Zealand. The ruling spirit of this school was the famous Jakob Cats (1577- 
1660). In this voluminous writer, to whom modern criticism almost denies 
the name of poet, the genuine Dutch habit of thought, the utilitarian and 
didactic spirit which we have already observed in Houwaert and in 
Boendale, reached its zenith of fluency and popularity. 


A poet of dignified imagination and versatile form was Sir Constantijn 
Huygens (1596-1687) the diplomatist. Though bom and educated at the 
Hague, he threw m his lot with the great school of Amsterdam, and became 
the intimate friend and companion of Vondel, Hooft, and the daughters (rf 
Roemer Visscher. His famous poem in praise of the Hague, Batava Tem/pe, 
appeared in 1621, and was, from a technical point of view the most 
accomplished and elegant poem till that time produced in Holland. Huygens 
represents the direction in which it would have been desirable that Dutch 
literature, now completely founded by Hooft and Vondel, should forthwith 
proceed, while Cats represents the tame and mundane spirit which was 
actually adopted by the nation. Huygens had httle of the sweetness of Hooft 
or of the sublmiity of Vondel, but his genius was eminently bright and 
vivacious, and he was a consummate artist in metrical form The Dutch 
language has never proved so light and supple in any hands as in his, and he 
attempted no class of writing, whether in prose or verse, that he did not 
adorn by his delicate taste and sound judgment 


Three Dutclimen of the seventeenth century distinguished themselves very 
prominently in the movement of learning and philosophic thought, but the 
illustrious names of Hugo Giotius (1583-1645) and of Baruch Spinoza 
(1632-1677) can scarcely be said to belong to Dutch literature, since they 
wrote in Latin. Balthazar Bekker (163441698), on the contrary, was a 
disciple of Descartes, who deserves to be remembered as the greatest 
philosophical writer who has used the Dutch language.*/ 


[* This great work hears so much similaritf to a greater work, Milton’s 
Poradise Lost, thdt it IS frequently stated that Milton must have been 
acquamted with. it. Milton’s poem was bef/un in 1655, and finished m 
1667 | 
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Hugo Grotius 


In the annals of precocious genius there is no greater prodigy on record 
t.lig.n Hugo Grotius [in Dutch, Huig de Groot], who was able to make good 
Latin verses at nine, was ripe for the university at twelve, and at fifteen 
edited the encyclopaedic work of Martianus Capella At Leyden he was 
much noticed by J. J Scaliger, whose habit it was to engage his young 
friends in the editmg of some classical text, less for the sake of the book so 
produced 


than as a valuable educa,- tion for themselves At fifteen Grotius 
accompanied Count Justin of Nassau and the grand pensionary Olden - 
Barneveld on their special embassy to the court of France. After a year 
profitably spent in that country in acquiring the language and making 
acquaintance with the leading men, Grotius returned home. He took the 
degree of doctor of law at Leyden, and entered on practice as an advocate. 


Grotius vied with the latimsts of his day in the composition of Latin verses. 
Some lines on the siege of Ostend were greatly admired, and spread his 
fame beyond the circle of the learned. He wrote three dramas in Latin: 
Chnstus P aliens’, Sophomphaneas, on the story of Joseph and his brethren ; 
and Adamus Exul, a production which is stiU remembered as having given 
hints to Milton. In 1603 the United Provinces, desiring to transmit to 
posterity some account of their struggle with Spain, determined to appomt a 
historiographer. Several candidates appeared, Domimcus Bandius among 
them. But the choice of the states fell upon Grotius, though only twenty 
years of age, and not having offered himself for the post 


His next preferment was that of advocate-general of the fisc for the 
provinces of Holland and Zealand. He had already passed from occupation 
with the classics to studies more immediately connected with his 
profession. In the winter of 1604 he composed a treatise entitled De jure 
jrrceda. This treatise he did not publish, and the MS. of it remained 
unknown to all the biographers of Grotius till 1868, when it was brought to 
light, and printed at the Hague under the auspices of Professor Fruin, Tt 
discovers to us th”t 


Hugo Grotius (1583-16iS) 
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the principles and the plan of the celebrated De jure belli, which was not 
composed till 1625, more than twenty years after, had already been 
conceived by a youth of twenty-one. 


A short treatise which was printed in 1609, Grotius says without his 
permission, under the title of Mare Liberum, is nothing more than a chapter 
(the twelfth) of the De jure prceda. It was necessary to Grotius’s defence of 
Heemskerk that he should show that the Portuguese pretence that Eastern 
waters were their private property was untenable. Grotius maintains that the 
ocean is free to all, and cannot be appropriated by any one nation. Many 
years afterwards the jealousies between England and Holland gave 
importance to the novel doctrine broached in the tract by Grotius, a doctrine 
which Selden set himself to refute in his Mare clausum (1632). 


In June, 1619, Grotius, as we have seen, was immured in the fortress of 
Loevestein, near Gorkum. He had now before him, at thirty-six, no prospect 
but that of a lifelong captivity. He did not abandon himself to despmr, but 
sought refuge in returning to the classical pursuits of his youth. 


The address and ingenuity of Madame Grotius at length devised a mode of 
escape. His first place of refuge was Antwerp, from which he proceeded to 
Pans, where he arrived in April, 1621. In October he was joined by his wife. 
There he was presented to the king, Louis XIII, and a pension of 3,000 
livres conferred upon him French pensions were easily granted, all the more 
so as they were never paid. 


In March, 1625, the printing of the De jure belli, which had taken four 
months, was completed. But though his book brought him no profit it 
brought him reputation, so widely spread and of such Tong endurance as no 
other legal treatise has ever enjoyed. 


As in many other points Grotius inevitably recalls to us Erasmus, so he does 
in his attitude towards the great schism. Grotius was indeed a man of 
profound religious sentiment, whidi Erasmus was not; but he had an 
indifference to dogma equal to that of Erasmik, although his disregard 
sprang from another source. Erasmus felt the contempt of a man of lettere 
for the barbarous dissonance of the monkish wrangle. Grotius was animated 
by an ardent desire for peace and concord. He thought that a basis for 
reconciliation of Protestant and Catholic might be found in a common piety, 
combined with reticence upon discrepancies of doctrinal statement. His De 
ventaie religionts Christianas (1627), a presentment of the evidences, is so 
written as to form a code of common Christianity, irrespective of sect. The 
little treatise diffused itself rapidly over Christendom, gaining rather than 
losing popularity in the eighteenth century. It became the classical manual” 
of apologetics m Protestant colleges, and was translated for missionary 
purposes into Arabic (by Pocock, 1660), Persian, Chinese, etc. 


Grotius was a great jurist, and his De jure belli et pacts (Paris, 1625), 
though not by any means the first attempt in modern times to ascertain the 
principles of jurisprudence, went far more fundamentally into the 
discussion than anyone had done before him. It is in the larger questions to 
which he opened the way that the merit of Grotius consists. His was the first 
attempt to obtain a principle of right, and a basis for society and 
government, outside the church or the Bible. The distinction between rel/on 
on the one hand and law and morality on the other is not indeed clearly 
conceived by Grotius, but he wrestles with it in such a way as to make it for 


those who followed him to seize it: The law of nature is unalterable; God 
himself cannot alter it any more than he can alter a mathematical amom. 
Thi” 1°w h itq source in the nature of man as a social being; it would be 
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valid even were there no God, or if God did not mterfere in the government 
of the world. , ^n i.- x 


These positions, though Grotius’ religious temper did not allow him to rely 
unreservedly upon them, yet, even m the partial application they find in his 
book, entitle hun to the honour of being held the founder of the modern 


science of the law of nature and nations. The De jure exerted little influence 
on the practice of belligerents, yet its publication was an epoch in the 
science. Mackintosh « affirmed that his work is “ perhaps the most 
complete that the world has yet owed, at so early a stage in the progress of 
any science, to the ge-nius and learning of one man.”* 


From 1600 to 1650 was the blossoming time in Dutch literature. During this 
pe-riod the names of greatest genius were first made known to the public, 
and the vigour and grace of hterary expression reached their highest 
development. It happened, however, that three men of particularly 
commandmg tal-ent survived to an extreme old age, and under the shadow 
of Vondel, Cats, and Huygens there sprang up a new generation which 
sustained the great tradition until about 1680, when the final decline set in. 
<^ 


people. The Old Testament writers were human ; and in so far as they were 
historians, their conceptions and manner of writing history were the same as 
those of their oriental contemporaries. They were not Eurojjean historians 
of the nineteenth century, and to treat them as such would be not only to 
pursue a radically false method, but to falsify the history they have 
recorded. No human history is, or can be, inerrant, and to claim inerrancy 
for the history of Israel is to introduce into Christianity the Hindu doctrine 
of the inerrancy of the Veda. For the historian, at any rate, the questions 
involved in a theological treatment of the Old Testament do not exist.” But 
after making these statements. Professor Sayce continues : ” The present 
writer, accordingly, must be understood to speak throughout simply as an 
archeologist and historian. Theologically he accepts unreservedly whatever 
doctrine has been laid down by the Church as an article 6G 
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of the faith. But among these doctrines he fails to find any which forbids a 
free and impartial handling of Old Testament history.” 


If so great an authority finds this attitude justifiable, surely it is open to 
every one to read the history of the Hebrews as interpreted according to 
modern ideas, and then to apply to it whatever prism of faith may suit his 
own fancy.” 


Peter Faue Bubehs 


(1577-1640) 


TAINE ON FLEMISH ART 


There are moments in the history of a nation when it resembles Christ 
transported by Satan to the mountain top, it becomes necessary for it to 
choose between the higher ideal and the lower. In the case of the NetW- 
lands the tempter was Philip II with his army; put to the same test, the 
people of the North and the people of the South difffed decidedly, following 
the slight differences of make-up and character. The choice once made, 
these differences increased, exaggerated by the result of the situation they 
had produced, pie two peoples were tw() almost similar varieties of the 
same species; they became two distinct species. There always exist moral as 
well as physical 
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types; their origin, is the same, but as they develop they vary and this 
variation is the birth of their separate existence. 


After the separation, when the southern provinces became Belgium, the 
predominating idea was a need of peace and well-being, a disposition to 
accept existence comfortably and mirthfully — in a word, the spirit of 
Teniers, the state of mind that can laugh and sing, smoke a good pipe, quaff 
a good beer in a bare tavern, a dilapidated cottage, or on a wooden bench. 
In fact, it was now possible to sleep m beds, to amass provision, to enjoy 
work, travel, converse, live without fear; one had a house, a country: the 
future opened up. All the ordinary affairs of life took on mterest; the people 
felt the resurrection and seemed to live for the first time. It is under such 
conditions that the arts and literature are bom. The great shock undergone 


had broken the uniform glazing that tradition and custom had spread over 
eyerythmg. Man now occupied the centre of things; the essential traits of 
his nature, transformed and renewed, were grasped; the mmd was as 
Adam’s at his awakening. Later was to come the refinmg and weakening; at 
this moment the conception of things was large and simple. Man was 
competent because he was born in a period of dismtegration and raised in 
the midst of naked tragedy, like Victor Hugo and (Jeorge Sand, Rubens as a 
child was in exile, near his imprisoned father, and heard on all sides the din 
of tempests and ruin. 


After the generation of activity which had suffered and created came the 
poetic generation which expressed itself in literature and the arts. It 
explamed and amplified the desires and energies of the world founded by its 
fathers. This was the cause of Flemish art glorifying m heroic types the 
sensual instincts, the coarse enjoyments, the rude energy of the surrounding 
souls, and the finding in the tavern of Teniers the heaven of Rubens. 


Peter Paul Rvbens 


Among the painters was one who stood out from all the others. This was 
Peter Paul Rubens.“ 


Rubens was not an isolated genius, and the resemblance of the works of the 
painters of his period to his, shows that the tree of which he was the most 
splendid shoot was the product of his nation and his epoch. Before him 
came his master Adam van Noort and the master of Jordaens; around him 
his contemporaries educated in other studios, and whose creative faculties 
were as great as his — Jordaens, Grayer, Gerard Zeghers, Rombouts, Abra- 
ham Janssens, Van Roose, after him his pupds — Van Thulden, 
Diepenbeck, Van den Hoecke, Cornelius Schut, Boyermans, Vandyke 
greatest of them all; and Jakob van Oost of Bruges; the great animal and 
still-hfe painters Snyders, Jan Fyt, the Jesuit Seghers. the same sap gave 
sustenance to all these branches, the large and small alike. 


In Belgium as in Italy the religion consisted in rites: Rubens went to mn.qa 
in the mornings and gave a picture to obtain indulgences; after which 


[’ riis father, a legal scholar and lay assessor of Antwerp, had fled to 
Cologne, and it is generally supposed that Ruben s was boi n there, or, as 
has been latterly stated, at Siegen. In his tenth year his mother brought him 
to Antwerp. In 1600 he went to Italy, received from the duke of Mantua the 
title of court equerry, and was sent by him to Madrid After 1608 Antwerp 
became his home , Duke Albert appointed him to be court painter. Yet at 
one time he accepted commissions m Pans for a considerable period, and 
then sold his art collection to the duke of Buclungham for 100,000 guldens 
In 1629 he took part m the peace negotiations between Spam and England, 
for which Charles I gave him a golden chain with his picture, Rubens hved 
the hfe of a great lord, and had many paintings executed after his skehdies 
by 
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he would return to the poetic feeling of his daily existence, and paint in the 
same style a Magdalene overflowing with repentance or a corpulent siren. 
Aside from this his art is truly Flemish; it is harmonious, spontaneous, 
original, in this being distinct from the preceding period, which was but a 
discordant imitation. From Greece to Florence, from Florence to Venice, 
from Venice to Antwerp, one can follow aU the steps of passage. The 
conception of man and life lost in nobleness and gained in breadth. 


Rubens is to Titian what Titian is to Raphael and what Raphael is to 
Phidias. Never has the artistic sympathy grasped nature with so frank and 
general an embrace. The ancient landmarks, already so often pushed back, 
seemed to be entirely destroyed in order to open an infinite course. The 
historic laws were disregarded, he put together allegorical and realistic 


figures, cardinals and a nude Mercury. So with the moral laws ; he 
introduced into the ideal, mythological, and evangelistic heaven brutal or 
malignant figures — a Magdalene who is a nurse, a Ceres who whispers a 
joke into her neighbour’s ear. He did not fear shocking the physical 
sensibilities; he went to the limit of the horrible, through all the tortures of 
suffering flesh and all the thrill of agonised screams. He did not shrink from 
shocking the moral sense; he represents Minerva as a shrew who lashes 
herself into a fury, Judith as a butcher accustomed to blood. Pans as a 
scoffer and an amateur epicure. To describe the impression given by his 
Susannas, Magdalenes, his Saint Sebastians, his graces, his sirens, his great 
kirmesses of Adam Van noobt ( 1357 - 1641 ) divinity and humanity, ideal 
or realistic, 


(Rubens’ first maBtor) Christian or pagan, would require the 
words of a Rabelais. 


With him all the animal instincts enter upon the scene. He fails in nothing 
except the very pure and idealistic; he has under the control of his brush all 
human nature save the highest plane. This is the reason that his creations 
are the most numerous ever seen and that they include all types-Italian 
cardinals, Roman emperors, contemporary nobles, bourgeois, peasants, 
cowherds, with the innumerable variations that the play of nature creates in 
these types; and more than fifteen hundred pictures have failed to exhaust 
his creative faculties. 


For the same reason, in representing the human body, he more than anyoiie 
has understood it; in this he surpasses the Venetians as they surpassed the 
Florentines; he feels even more than they that the flesh is a substance that is 
constantly renewing itself. This is why no one has surpassed him in 
rendering contrasts, or in showing so visibly the destruction and the 
bloommg of life: SO9metimes it is death — heavy, flabby, without blood or 
substance, pale, bluish, drawn with suffermg, a clot of blood at the nioum, 
the eyes glazed, feet and hands corpse-like, swollen, and deformed-at other 
times the freshness of the living flesh tints, the young athlete, blooming and 
radiant, the easy flexibility of his torso acting in a youthful body well 
nourished, the cheeks smooth and rosy; the placi(] frankness of a maiden 


he visited all the great art centres of Italy and studied seriously. While 
studying all the great masters, it was Titian whom ho chose as a model. In 
1633 ho was kmghted by Charles 1, and lived m England as court painter 
till his death in 1641 at London.‘] 
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or indirect, of Rubens, and imagine what is left to these luminous satellites. 
There is always more sentiment, and profound sentiment, in the refined 
Vandyke than in Rubens. Yet is this certain, or is it an affair of differences 
of temperament? Between these two souls, so unequal m other things also, 
there was a femmine influence, first of all a difference of sex. Vandyke 
made slender the statues that Rubens made heavy; he put less muscle, bone, 
and blood. He was more quiet, never brutal; his conceptions were not so 
vulgar; he laughed less, felt compassion often, but did not know the great 
sob of the more passionate temperament. He often corrected the unevenness 
of 


_ his master , he was easy 


it‘? 


in his work because with him his talent was wonderfully natural; he is free, 
active, but never loses himself. 


He was twenty-four years younger than Ru-bens; he belongs not at all to the 
sixteenth century but entirely to the generation of the seventeenth. This one 
feels physically and morally, in the man and in the painter, in his own well- 
cut features and in his choice of beautiful faces; and most of all is this felt 
in his portraits. In this regard he is wonderfully in touch with the world, his 
world and the world of the period. Never having created one set type which 
would blmd him to the truth, he was exact, correct, and saw the right 
likeness Perhaps he put into all his portraits something of his own graceful 


Rubens and His Wife. Afteii His Own Paiutino. show-Personality an/air 
more iKG eahly sevenxeesth Century aiustockatio Cos-noble, a finer 
bearing, more 


beautiful hands; in any case he knew better than his master the proper 
adjustment, the things of his world, and had taste in the painting of silks, 
satins, ribbons, plumes, and swords. 


His were imt chevaliers but cavaliers. The men of war had forsaken their 
armouis and helmets; these were courtiers in unbuttoned doublets, floating 
laces, silk shoes, knee-breeches, all the fashions and customs which were 
tamihar to him and which he better than anyone else knew how to 
reproduce in the perfection of their worldliness. With his manner, in his 
line, by the unique conformity of his nature with his times he occupied a 
high place in the w orld of Mt. His Charles I, in its perfect understanding of 
the model and subject, the easiness of style and its nobUity, the beautv of 
the whole 
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work, the drawing of the face, the colouring, the wonderful technique, bears 
comparison with the highest achievements 


He created in his country an origmal style, and consequently he is a factor 
in the new school of art. He also had a foreign following. Reynolds, 
Lawrence, Gainsborough, m fact almost all the genre painters who were 
faithful to English traditions and the strongest landscape painters, are the 


result of Vandyke, and indirectly of Rubens through Vandyke. Posterity, 
always just in its decisions, has given to Vandyke a place of his own, 
between the greatest and the next rank. After his death, as during his life, he 
seems to have stood near the throne and to have held well his position 
there.* 


David Tenters 


David Teniers the Younger, the son of an able painter of the same name, 
was born at .“twerp in 1610 He is especially noteworthy because in his 
choice of subjects he took the road which led the Dutch to their peculiar 
greatness It is significant that Louis XIV would not hear of him ; but Duke 
Leopold William made him inspector of his picture gallery, which was 
afterwards taken to Vienna 


Teniers even became rich so that at his castle of the Three Towers (Dry 
Toren) at Lerck, not far from Brussels, he gathered the scholars and artists 
of Belgium about him like a princely Maecenas He died at Brussels in 
1685. He liked to paint contented people m modest circumstances, peasant 
dances, card players, bowlers, and fairs, his figures, even those of youths 
and maidens, he reproduces without any idealisation as the national style 
demanded. He has fantastic representations of an alchemist in a room 
crowded full of peculiar apparatus; also St. Anthony tempted with visions 
by the devU. 


DUTCH ART 


In Holland, however, there was developed a new school of art, which cut 
itself loose from all symbolic restnctions and apparently even from all 
idealism; but which in compensation obtained new and unsuspected charm 
and deep sentiment out of human life and external nature It should be 
remembered, on the one hand, that a certam sense of droll humour always 
existed in the Netherlands and that it was there that the fable of Reyn4d was 
developed m which the human traits of animals are shown in their life. On 
the other hand it should not be forgotten that m the seventeenth century 
philosophers and naturalists attempted to investigate objects ^ they actually 
exist without any preconceived opinions and that at the same time the 
Engli/ drama represented the impulses of humanity with living, objective, 


reality and without regard for time, manner, or position. Human existence 
develops its innermost pulsebeats and the external woild its most intimate 
traits, m an environment which in antiquity and in the early Middle Ages 
was seldom handled poetically and even less often artistically .6 


Taine’s estimate of Rembrandt 


One of the greatest merits of the Dutch school is its colouring. This was the 
result of the natural training of the eye. This country, a great alluvial tract of 
land, like that of the Po, with its rivers, canals, and humid atmosphere, 
resembled Venice. Here, as in Venice, nature made colourists of men. In 
Italy a tone remains the same; in the Netherlands it varies 
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incessantly with the variations of the light and ambient mists. At times full 
light strikes an object; it is not usual, and the green stretch of countiy, the 
red roofs, the varnished fagades, the satiny flesh or flush stand out with 
extraordinary distinctness. At other times the light is dull; this is the usual 
condition in Holland, and objects scarcely show, almost losing themselves 
in the shadows. The eye becoming accustomed to this obscure light, the 
painter instead of using his whole sce of colours employs but the 
beginning of that scale; all his picture is in shade save one point. He gives 
us a continuous low-keyed concert broken sometimes by a brilliant burst of 
sound. In this way he discovers unknown harmonies, all those of obscure 
light, all 


those of the soul, harmonies infinite and penetrating; with a daub of dirty 
yellow, of wine dregs, of mixed grey, of vague blacks, in the midst of which 
is placed a dash of ^e, he stirs the farthest depths of our souls. This is the 
last great creation in the art of painting; it is in this style that to-day the 
painter speaks most effectively to the modem soul, and such was the colour 
that the light of Holland furnished to the genius of Rembrandt. 


Among all the Dutch painters Rembrandt Van Rijn (1607-1669) through his 
wonderfully trained eye and an extraordinary al-most savage genius, went 
ahead of his nation and century, and grasped the common instincts which 
unite the Germanic races and lead to modem ideas. This man, collector, 
recluse, drawn along by the development of a mighty power, lived as 
Balzac did, a magician and a visionary, in a world of his own to the door of 
which he alone held the key. Superior to all other painters in the fineness 
and natural acuteness of his impressions, he understood and followed in all 
its (jonsequences the great truth that for the eye all the essence of a visible 
object is in a spot, that the simplest colour is infinitely complex, that all 
visual sensation is the outcome of its own elements and the outside 
surroundings, that every seen object is but a spot modified by other spots, 
and that therefore the principal element of a picture is the coloured 
vibrating atmosphere in which the fi^es are plunged as fish in a sea. He 
rendered this atmosphere palpable, filled with mysterious life; he has put 
into it the light of his country, that light dull and yellowish like that of a 
lamp in the depths of a cave; he felt its pitiful struggle with the shadow, the 
weakness of the rays that died away into the depths, the trembling of the 
reflections that clung to the shin i ng walls and all the vague population of 
the half-shadows, which, invisible to 
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the ordinary observer, seem in his pictures and etchings like a submarine 
world viewed across an abyss of waters. From out of this obscmity, the full 
light for his eyes was a dazzling shower; he felt it as a flash of lightning, a 
magic illumination, or a bundle of arrows. Thus he found in the inanimate 
world the most complete and expressive drama, all the contrasts, all the 
conflicts, all that is most oppressive and most lugubrious in the night, that 


which is most elusive and most melancholy in ambiguous shadows, that 
which is most violent and_ irresistible in the breaking forth of day. This 
done, he had but to pose in the midst of the natural drama, his human 
drama; a theatre so constructed gave birth to its own characters. 


The Greeks and Italians knew man and life in their most correct and highest 
paths, the healthy flower that blossoms in the light; Rembrandt saw far back 
to the source, all that goes down and moulds in the shadows; the obscure 
paupers, the Jews of Amsterdam, the deformed and stunted, the begrimed 
suffering populace of a large city and a bad climate, the crooked, the bald 
head of the old decrepit artisan, faces with the paleness of ill-health, all the 
mass of humanity alive with evil passions and hideous miseries which 
multiply in our civilisation like worms in a rotten tree. 


Once started on this road he was able to understand the religion of sorrow, 
the true Christianity, to interpret the Bible as a Lollard would have done, to 
find again the eternal Christ. He himself as a result was capable of feeling 
pity; in contrast with his conservative and aristocratic contemporaries, he 
was of the people; at least he is the most human of them all: his 
S3mipathies, more broad, embrace nature in its entirety; no ugliness was 
repugnant to him and no appearance of joy or nobility hid from him the 
reality that lay beneath. Thus, untrammeled and guided by his fine 
sensibility, his interpretation of humanity not only includes the general 
framework and the abstract type which suffices for classical art, but also the 
peculiarities and depth of the individual, the infinite complexity and 
indefinable traits of the moral character, all this moving picture which 
concentrates in a human face in a single moment the life history of a soul, 
and which has been seen clearly by only one other man — Shakespeare. In 
this he is the most original of the modern artists and has forged one end of a 
chain the other end of which was made by the Greeks; all the other great 
masters lie between, and when to-day our over-excited sentiment, om* 
insatiable curiosity in the pursuit of fine distinctions, our pitiless search 
after the truth, our divination of the remote characteristics and 
undercurrents of human nature seek for precursors and masters, it is in 
Rembrandt and Shakespeare that Balzac and Delacroix would find them./ 


Fromentin’s Estimate of Frans Hals 


THE AGE OP THE PATEIABCHS 


The age of the patriarchs, according to Max Lohr, belongs to the prehistoric 
period of Israel, to the childhood of the nation ; and nations, in their 
childhood, are like children, colouring everything with the brilliant hues of 
their imaginations and transforming the commonplace events of the 
beginnings of their national existence into marvellous fairy tales, narrating 
the deeds of the founders of the nation. This is as true of Israel as of other 
nations ; and it is in this light that the modern historian reads the accounts 
of the patriarchs as recorded in Genesis, almost our only source of 
information, and endeavours to extract .the small kernels of historic truth, 
which nearly all of them contain, from the surrounding mass of the 
legendary 


Abraham is the central figure in the record of the patriarchs. Some 
historians would take from him his historical personality. They believe that 
he was originally a local deity of Hebron, or other place ; and that in the 
course of time he was transformed, through legendary alchemy, into one of 
the fathers of his race. But the chief value of Abraham’s character is not 
historical ; it is religious. The Old Testament makes him the hero of faith, 
whose confidence in the goodness and justice of God cannot be shaken. The 
words of Goethe, in his fourth book of Poetry and Truth, concerning the 
patriarch can be applied especially to Abraham, and they indicate the source 
of his lofty religion : 


” Their mode of life on the sea, the desert, and the pasture land, gave 
breadth and fi-eedom to their convictions. The star-sown vault of heaven, 
under which they lived, ennobled their emotions ; they were more than 
active and skilful hunters, more than industrious home-loving husbandmen ; 
they believed that God was confiding in them, visiting them, taking an 
interest in them, leading and saving them.” 


Even at the beginning, religion was the motive power in the history of 
Israel. Unshaken faith in God was the characteristic of all the patriarchs ; 


It is at Haarlem that one best sees Frans Hals (1584-1666). Here as 
elsewhere in the French galleries and other Dutch galleries, the idea one 
receives of this brilliant master is that he is unequal although seductive, 
amiable, spiritual, neither true nor equitable. The man loses what the artist 
gains. He astonii4es, amuses. With his quickness, his wonderful good 
nature, his tricks of technique, he separates himself by his joking of mind 
and hand from the severe atmosphere of the painters of his time. _ 
Sometimes he astounds; he gives the impression that he is wise as well as 
highly gifted, and that his irresistible humour is but the happy grace of great 
genius; then almost immediately he compromises himself, discredits 
himself and discourages one. To-day the name of Hals reappears in our 
modem school at the moment when 
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the love of realism enters Mwith great noise and not less excess. His method 
has served as precedent to certain theones in virtue of which the most 
vulgar realism is -wrongly taken for the truth. To invoke in support of this 
the works which he flatly contradicted in his best moods is a mistake and 
but injures him. 


In the large hall of Haarlem which contams many of his works, Frans Hals 
has eight large canvases. These pictures cover the whole period of his work. 
The first (1616) was painted at the age of thirty-two, the last, in 1664, two 
years before his death, at the advanced age of eighty. In these works one 
sees his debut, his growth, and his searching for the way. He arrived at his 
zenith late, toward middle age, even a little later; his strongest work and 
development was in his old age.’ 


Public Paintings 


The most interesting pictures are those which, in expressive groujis, 
represent the public life of the Netherlands as it flourished under the 
influence of cml and religious freedom. Holland has had no poet to 
immortalise its growth, like iEschylus in the Persians or Shakespeare in his 
historical dramas; on the other hand the native cmc life, elevated by culture, 
appears before us strong and cheerful. Pictures were banished from the 
Reformed church, and it cannot be demed that from now on public taste 
was largely influenced by the needs of private ownership. Nevertheless the 
halls of the council houses, of the guilds, also of the universities provided 
exhibition room, although for commemorative pictures of monumental 
importance After the independence of the United Provmces had been 
recognised by the Peace of Westphalia, the festmties which greeted this 
event at home were preserved in animated paintings, some of which are 
groups of portraits. Aimong these is the Banquet at Amsterdam (in the 
museum of that place) by Bartholomeus van der Heist, a work of the first 
rank; the strong, cheerful faces around the richly spread table, in the midst 
the captain with the city banner, show at once that the scene is taken from a 
flourishing state life. By the same painter is the Distribution of Prizes by the 
Amsterdam Rifle Corps (now m the Louvre) . Rembrandt himself repiesents 
the departure of the sharpshooters from Amsterdam under the leadership of 
Captain Kom, in that splendid colour picture which is often incorrectly 
called the Night Wdtck 


In the Hospital for Lepers, Amsterdam had a group picture by Ferdinand 
Bol of Dordrecht, one of Rembrandt’s best pupils, which portrays the five 
directors of the hospital as they are receiving a poor peasant boy. We should 
also mention Rembrandt’s Anatomy, celebrated for its wonderful colourmg, 
which shows Professor Tulp as he explains a dead body to his pupils. 


Terburg and Other Painters of the Dutch School 


Since in such pictures portraits are grouped in one scene or action, they take 
the form of representations of actual life, of so called genre pictures. We use 
the -word without here investigating its origin. Even many a picture mom 
the Old and New Testaments is turned into a family or street scene in the 
Dutch treatment. When Teniers paints the liberation of Peter, our gaze 


lingers m the foreground where the guards who should be watching the 
apostle are playing at dice while he escapes. In the same way in the old 
German or Dutch passion-plays we find scenes introduced where a peddler 
is offering his salves for sale and Mary Magdalene is bargaining with him. 


It IS of great importance, however, that the Dutch painting applies itself to 
the reproduction of actual life with as much skill as affection, that it makes 
a 
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scene of most intimate family associations into a work of art and increases 
its value by the perfection of the style. One paints persons of the lower 
classes in quiet situations, represents a drinker, a soldier smoking, a cook at 
her work, with all the contentment of unaffected existence; another prefers 
animated scenes, disputes, even brawls in a tavern. But the life of the higher 
classes in its more dignified attitude likewise finds perfect expression, 
whereby the highest art is manifested in silken garments, draperies, 
ornaments, just as in the earthen pitchers or the dully lighted-up wooden 
benches of the former class. 


Terburg, Van Ostade, and Steen 


Here we must mention Terburg, who shows us scenes from the higher 
classes of society painted with great delicacy and spirit; his pictures and 
outers like them have not unjustly been called novelistic. Adrian van Os- 
tade, who likes to paint comfortable scenes in peasant homes with 
admirable use of hearth and chimney-fire effects, was born at Lubeck, like 
various other Germans who were either educated in Holland or else 
assimilated the Dutch style by long residence in the country, he is reckoned 
among the painters of the Netherlands, as is also Balthasar Denner of 
Hamburg, who was so opposed to a smooth and elegant style of 
representation that he of a preference pamted old men and women and most 
carefully supplied their faces with all the natural wrinkles, hairs, and warts. 
Caspar fhaxs yas miebis ( 1636 - 1690 ) 


Netscher from Heidelberg is distinguished for his society pictures and is 
unexcelled in the reproduction of costly stuffs (died 1684). 


A real Hollander, however, was Jan Steen of Delft, who was himself an 
innkeeper for a time and reproduces jovial scenes from tavern life as well as 
cozy family pictures, with a masterful gift of observation and splendid 
execution; no painter excels him in the complete unaffectedness with which 
his characters seem to act in the situation he portrays. Steen died in 1679 in 
Ditter poverty Less realistic in his choice of quiet scenes is Gerard Dow 
Douw], who is extremely exact and painstaking in his treatment. Close to 
urn m the minute execution of detail stand his pupils Frans van Mieris and 
Gabriel Metzu of Leyden. 


Landscape, Still Life, and Animal Painters 


Landscape painting first began with the putting of objects like woods, hills, 
towers, and bridges into the background of religious pictures instead of 
painting them on a gold ground. These beginnings mrdly give an inkling of 
the deep importance which this branch of art, as it was developed in the 
Netherlands, was to have in the future. Landscape painting clothes the 
objects of external nature with character and tone; in forest and meadow, on 
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the strand of the sea, by the clear light of day, by twilight and moonlight, it 
coaxes from nature those motives which appeal to human sentiment. 


The greatest Dutch master in this field is Jakob Ruysdael of Holland, whose 
composition is especially happy in the treatment of woods and water and in 
such subjects as impress by a feeling of solitude. During the last decades it 


has become customary to put Meyndert Hobbema, who was formerly little 
known, on a level with him. In this field, as also in that of the genre 
pamting, each painter chooses his own narrow sphere. Only through the 
most extreme care and technical finish could they attain that perfection of 
art which TTiflkfts so-called cabinet pieces of their works, which in our day 
are the joy of art lovers. New schools arise in marine and in animal pictures. 
The monumental demand, consideration of church and council-house, 
retreat into the back ground; the artists work solely for private ownership; 
their works are reviewed and compared. 


Only thus could the branch of still-life painting come into existence, which 
shows lifeless objects, table appointments and goblets, dead game, flowers, 
and fnut; it is effective through its pleasing combination of colour and 
acquires a special life of its own by affording a glimpse into a wealthy or 
luxurious existence. Whereas in the older periods of art, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo, and Albrecht Durer had achieved great things in several 
fields at once and had besides comprehended in spirit the knowledge and 
researches of their times, we now see single masters restrict themselves to 
an extremely narrow sphere in order there to claim complete mastery. The 
number of good pamters brought forth by Holland in the seventeenth 
century is almost incalculable. But one (Schalcken) paints only small 
groups lighted by candle-light; another only the interior of churches; Pieter 
Wouverman, the unsurpassed horse painter, does indeed also paint hunting 
scenes, fairs, and the meeting of cavaliers and is likewise great in 
landscape. In the pictures of Paul Potter, who lived to be only twenty-nine 
years old, the faithfulness to life of his stalled animals, cows, and sheep 
astonishes us. 


Johann Heinrich Roos, who was bom in the Palatinate and died at 
Frankfort, likewise devoted his attention to animals; Frans Snyders of 
Antwerp acquired a reputation for his hunting scenes Art drew nature and 
human life in its most varied scenes within ite realm. It was long before it 
began to be felt that a onesided cultivation of perfection leads to tedium.** 


DECLINE OF DOTCH ABT 


Such a period of bloom is necessarily but temporary, for the sap which 
produced it is expended in the production. Towards 1667, after the naval 


defeats of the English, there were slight indications of a change in the 
customs and feeling which had given rise to the national art. The well-being 
was too great. The Lidia companies paid a dividend of 45 per cent. The 
heroes became bourgeois. They desired enjoyment, and the houses of the 
great, which the Venetian ambassadors in the commencement of the century 
found so simple and bare, became luxurious; in the homes of the prominent 
bourgeois, tapestries, priceless pictures, and vessels of gold and silver were 
to be found. The rich interiors of Terburg and Metzu show us new elegance, 
robes of pale silks, velvet jackets, jewels, pearls, hangings embossed with 
gold, hig h mantels of marble. The old activity relaxed. 


When Louis XIV in 1672 invaded the country he found no resistance. With 
this declining of national energy declmed the arts; taste altered. In 1669, 
Rembrandt died in poverty, forgotten by almost all; the new element of 
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luxury took its models from foreigners in France and Italy. Already, during 
the flourishing period, many painters had gone to Rome to paint figures and 
landscapes; Jan Both, Berghem, Karel Dujardin, twenty others, Wouverman 
himself, formed side by side with the national school a semi-Italian school; 
but this school was natural and spontaneous; among the mountains, the 
ruins, the fabrics,‘ and the rags, from beyond the mountains, the mistiness 
of the air, the well-being of the figures, the softne® of the reds, the gaiety 
and humour of the painter had marked the tenacity of instinct of the 
Hollander. Now on the contrary these national characteristics begin to 
disappear before the invasion of fashion. On the Kaisergracht and on the 
Heeregracht spnmg up great hotels in the Louis XIV style. Gerard de 
Lairesse, a Flemi‘ painter, founder of the Academy, commenced to decorate 
them with his learned allegories and his mythological hybrids. 


True, the national art did not disappear immediately; it survived by a series 
of chefs d’ceuvre until the early years of the eighteenth century; at the same 
time the national sentiment, awakened by its humiliation and danger, 


provoked a popular revolution, heroic sacrifices, the inundation of the 
country, and all the successes which followed. During the war of the 
Succession in Spain, Holland, when the stadholder had beeome king of 
England, was sacrificed to the allies; after the treaty of 1713 she lost her 
supremacy on the sea, fell to the second class, and then still lower; soon 
Frederick the Great was to say of her that she was towed by the English as a 
fishing boat is towed by a liner. France trampled upon her during the war of 
the Austrian Succession; later E ng la nd imposed on her the right of 
visitation and took away from her the Coromandel coast. Finally Prussia 
overwhelmed her republican party and established the stadholderate. 
Following the fate of the weak, she was roughly treated by the strong, and 
after 1789 conquered and reconquered. The result was fatal; she resigned 
herself to her fate and was content to become a good commercial and 
banking country. Herein is the cause of the disappearance of creative art 
with the disappearance of practical energy. 


Ten years after the commencement of the eighteenth century, all the great 
painters are dead. For a century the decadence in art had shown itself hy a 
poorer style, a restrained imagination, and the minute finish found in the 
works of Frans van Mieris, Schalcken, and others One of the last, Adrian 
van der Werf, by his painting cold and polished, by his creamy reds, by his 
weak return to the Italian style, showed that the Dutch had forgotten their 
native taste and their proper genius. His successors resemble the man who 
would speak but has nothing to say; the pupils of the masters or of 
illustrious fathers, Pieter van der Werf, Hendri van Limboech, Philip van 
Dyck, Mieris the son, Mieris the grandson, Nicholas Verkolie, Constantm 
NetscheTj but repeat automatically the phrases they have heard. Talent 
survived only in the genre painting of Jacob de Witt, Rachel Ruysch, and 
Van Huysum, which required but slight creation, and endured but a few 
years, like a tenacious briar clinging to the dry earth where all the great 
trees have died. It in turn died^and the soil rested barren — last proof of the 
bond which links individual origmality to social life and proportions, the 
creative faculties of the artist to the active energy of the nation. / 
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CHAPTER XTV 


THE DE WITTS AND THE WAR WITH ENGLAND 
[1648-1673 A.D.) 


The completion of the Peace of Munster opens a new scene in the history of 
the republic. Its political system experienced considerable cl/ges. Its 
ancient enemies became its most ardent friends, and its old allies loosened 
the bon of long continued amity. The other states of Europe, displeased at 
its imperious conduct or jealous of its success, began to wish its 
humiliation; but it was little thought that the consummation was to be 
effected at the hands of England. While Holland prepared to profit by the 
peace so brilliantly gained, England, tom by civil war, was hurried on in 
crime and misery to the &ial act which has left an indelible stain on her 
annals Cromwell and the parliament had completely subjugated the 
kingdom. The unfortunate kmg, delivered up by the Scotch, was 
condemned to an ignominious death. 


The United Provinces had preserved a strict neutrality while the contest was 
undecided. The prince of Orange warmly strove to obtain a declaration in 
favour of his father-in-law Charles I The prince of Wales and the duke of 
York, his sons, who had taken refuge at the Hague, earnestly joined in the 
entreaty; but all that could be obtamed from the states-general was their 
consent to an embassy. Pauw and Joachimi, the one sixty-four years of age, 
the other eighty-eight, the most able men of the republic, imdertook the task 
of mediation. They were scarcely listened to by the parli‘ent, and the 
bloody sacrifice took place. 


The details of this event and its immediate consequences belong to English 
history ; and we must hurry over the brief, turbid, and inglorious 
stadholderate of William II, to arrive at the more interesting contest 
between the republic and the rival commonwealth. 
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THE AMBITIONS OF WILLIAM H 


William II was now in his twenty-fourth year. He had early evinced that 
heroic disposition which was common to his race He panted for military 
glory. All his pleasures were those usual to ardent and high-spiiited men, 
although his delicate constitution seemed to forbid the indulgence of 
hunting, tennis, and the other violent exercises in which he delighted. He 
was highly accomplished; spoke five different languages with elegance and 
fluency; and had made considerable progress in mathematics and other 
abstract sciences. His ambition knew no bounds. Had he reigned over a 
monarchy as absolute king, he would most probably have gone down to 
posterity a conqueror and a hero. But, unfitted to direct a republic as its first 
citizen, he has left but the name of a rash and unconstitutional magistrate. 
From the moment of his accession to power he was made sensmle of the 
jealousy and suspicion with which his office and his character were 
observed by the provincial states of Holland. 


The province of Holland, arrogatmg to itself the greatest share in the 
reforms of the army, and the financial arrangements called for by the 
transition from war to peace, was soon in fierce opposition to the states- 
generaJ, which supported the prince in his early views. Comelis Bikker, one 
of the burgomasters of Amsterdam, was the leading person in the states of 
Holland; and a circumstance soon occurred which put -him and the 
stadholder in collision, and quickly decided the great question at issue. 


The admiral Cornells de Witt arrived from Brazil ‘ with the remains of his 
fleet, and without the consent of the council of regency established there by 
the states-general. He was arrested in 1650 by order of the prince of 


Orange, in his capacity of high admu-al. The admiralty of Amsterdam was 
at the same time ordered by the states-general to imprison six of the 
captains of this fleet. The states of Holland maintained that this was a 
violation of their provincial rights, and an illegal assumption of power on 
the part of the states-general; and the magistrates of Amsterdam forced the 
prison doors and set the captains at liberty. 


William, backed by the authority of the states-general, now put himself at 
the head of a deputation from that body, and made a rapid tour of visits’ 
tion to the different chief towns of the republic, to sound the depths of 
public opmion on the matters in dispute. The deputation met with varied 
success; but the result proved to the uritated prince that no measures of 
compromise were to be expected, and that force alone was to arbitrate the 
question. The army was to a man devoted to him. The states-general gave 
him their entire and somewhat servile support. He therefore on his own 
authority arrested the six deputies of Holland, in the same way that his 
uncle Maurice had seized on Barneveld, Grotius, and the others; and they 
were immediately conveyed to the castle of Louvestein. 


In adopting this bold and unauthorised measure, he decided on an imme- 


[‘ In 1645 the West India Company had begnn rapidly to lose the conquests 
they had hem acquiring in South America during the last fifteen years. The 
company had, in. the last year, recalled Count ]Mb.urice of Nassau, in order 
to spare the expenses attendant on a governor of his rank and dignity, and 
the same ill-judged parsimony which thus left the colony destitute of any 
chief of ordinary military skill had kept the establishment of troops in a 
condition wholly inefficient for its protection Immediately on the departure 
of Maurice, the Portuguese broke out into open revolt, captured several 
forts, amongst which were Snnnam and Bt. Vincent, and had it not been for 
a timely succour sent by the Company in the next year, the Dutch must have 
been forced to abandon all thrfr possessions in South America. Comelis de 
Witt was a captam in the service of the company. 
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and even if their knowledge of God was crude and imperfect, their faith in 
him was sublime. 


If we consider the patriarchs as nomadic chiefs, at the head of one or more 
pastoral races, who willingly submitted to the command of men of superior 
wealth, courage, and energy, then we must look upon the wanderings of 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, and their successors, as a series of great 
racial migrations, extending over centuries, and resulting in frequent 
changes and reorganisations, with its final culmination into the historic 
nation of Israel. c 
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diate attempt to gain possession of the city of Amsterdam, the central point 
of opposition to his violent designs. William Frederick count of Nassau, 
stadholder of Fiiesland, at the head of a numerous detachment of troops, 
marched secretly and by night to surprise the town, but the darkness and a 
violent thunder storm having caused the greater number to lose their way, 
the count found himself at dawn at the city gates with a very insufficient 
force; and had the farther mortification to see the walls well manned, the 
cannon pointed, the drawbridges raised, and everything in a state of 
defence. The courier from Hamburg, who had passed through the scattered 
bands of soldiers during the night, had given the alarm. The first notion 
was, that a roving band of Swedish or Lorraine troops, attracted by the 
opulence of Amsterdam, had resolved on an attempt to seize and pillage it. 
The magistrates could scarcely credit the evidence of day, which showed 
them the count of Nassau and his force on their hostile mission. A short 
conference with the deputies from the citizens convinced him that a speedy 
retreat was the only measure of safety for himself and his force, as the 
Sluices of the dykes were in part opened, and a threat of submerging the 
intended assailants only required a moment more to be enforced. 


Nothing could exceed the disappointment and irritation of the prince of 
Orange consequent on this transaction. He at first threatened, then 
negotiated, and finally patched up the matter in a manner the least 
mortifying to his wounded pride. Bikker nobly offered himself for a peace- 
offering, and voluntarily resigned his employments in the city he had saved, 
and De Witt and his officers were released. William was m some measure 
consoled for his disgrace by the condolence of the army, the thanks of the 
province of Zealand, and a new treaty with France, strengthened by 
promises of future support from Cardinal Mazaiin; but, before he could 
profit by these encouraging symptoms, domestic and foreign, a premature 
death cut short all his projects of ambition. Over-violent exercises in a 


shooting party in Gelderland brought on a fever, which soon terminated in 
an attack of small-pox. On the first appearance of his illness he was 
removed to the Hague; and he died there on the 6th of November, 1650, 
aged twenty-four years and six months. 


The death of this prince left the state without a stadholder, and the army 
without a chief The whole of Europe shared more or less in the joy or the 
regret it caused. The republican party, both in Holland and in England, 
rejoiced in a circumstance which threw back the sovereign power into the 
hands of the nation,’ the partisans of the house of Orange deeply lamented 
the event. But the birth of a son, of which the widowed princess of Orange 
was delivered within a week of her husband’s death, revived the hopes of 
those who mourned his loss, and offered her the only consolation which 
could assuage her grief. 


This child was, however, the innocent cause of a breach between his inother 
and grandmother, the dowager princess, who had never been cordially 
attached to each other. Each claimed the guardianship of the young prince* 
and the dispute was at length decided by the states, who adjudged the 
important office to the elector of Brandenburg and the two princesses 
jomtly. Ihe states of Holland soon exercised their influ enc e on the other 


deputies from the proyinces, or, as it was termed, the Qreat jS“ rftz January 
18th, 1061, by the pensionarAf HoLid, 


TT “ ^ ® oration, recommended to the assembly the consideration of the 
synod of Itert°?(DordSn’ “ established by the decrees of the 


synoa ot iiort (Uordrecht) and of the militia, in conformity with the 
resolutions at the 


time of the peace * The Union, notwithstanding the complaiX Xly made of 
Sf tiolatioa of It by the states of Holland, was adjudged to exist m its 
mtegrity andV>stine viirour.®! 
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provinces. Many of the prerogatives of the stadholder were now assumed 
by the people; and, with the exception of Zealand, which made an 
ineffectual attempt to name the infant prince to the dignity of his ancestors 
under the title of William ITI, a perfect unanimity seemed to have reconciled 
all opposing interests. The various towns secured the privileges of 
appointing their own magistrates, and the direction of the amiy and navy 
devolved to the statcs-general.J* 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


At the termination of the negotiations at Munster, the United Provinces- 
found themselves on a footing of cordial amity with scarcely any nation of 
Europe, except Spain, their ancient enemy, and Denmark, whom they had 
forced to conclude a disadvantageous treaty with Sweden a few years 
before. Sweden, closely allied with France, shared in some degree the 
resentment of that nation against the states-general, on account of their 
separate treaty with Spain; and was further alienated by the support they 
haa given to the claims of the elector of Brandenburg to the restoration of 
Pomerania. 


The truce with Portugal, so hastily concluded in 1641, had never since been 
observed, either in the East or West Indies; and the revolt of Pernam-buco 
was strongly suspected to have been fomented, if not occasioned, by the 
secret machinations of that court. Hostilities continued in Brazil, untS 
terminated in the manner we shall hereafter have occasion to notice. 


LOSSES OF THE WAR WITH ENGLAND 


The feeling with which the intelligence of the execution of Charles I was 
received by all ranks of men in the United Provinces wm one of unmingled 
detestation. The states-general and states of Holland immediately waited 
upon the prince of Wales, attired in deep mourning, to condole with him for 
his loss; they saluted him with the title of majesty as king of Scotland; but 
Holland and Zealand, whom the interests of their commerce obliged to keep 
some appearance of terms with the new republic, obtained that the title of 
king of Great Britain should be omitted, and no mention made of 
congratulations upon his accession to the throne of his ancestors. But, 
however modified this proceeding, it failed not to give the deepest offence 
to the parliament, more particSarly as not one of the great powers of 
Europe, with the exception of Christina, queen of Sweden, ventured to pay 
the fugitive monarch a similar compliment. The ministers of the churches at 
the Euigue, also, a class of men hitherto the most unfriendly to the royalists 
of England, presented an address of condolence to Charles, in which they 
compared the execution of the deceased king to the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen. But for this they were sharply reprehended by the states of 
Holland, as assuming an interference in political affairs unbecoming their 
character and calling. 


On the other hand, the ambassador of the parliament, Strickland, had been 
constantly refused a public audience by the states-‘neral; and the 
melancholy fate of Isaac Dorislaus, who was now sent over to propose a 
league of amity between the two republics, afforded new matter of 
bitterness and hatred. This man, the son of a minister of Enkhuizen, had 
been m/e professor of history in the university of Cambndge; but 
afterwards espousing warmly the side of the parliament, was nominated one 
of the counsel for conducting the prosecution of the king. 


These circumstances rendered him peculiarly obnoxious to the royalist 
party, of whom great numbers had taken refuge at the Hague, and he was 
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accordingly marked out as the first victim upon whom vengeance was to be 
exercised. The eA’ening after his arrival, as he was sitting with some other 
persons in the room of an inn at the Hague, four men entered in masks, 
leaving several others stationed outside to keep watch. They first mortally 
wounded a gentleman of Gelderland, whom they mistook for Dorislaus. 
The latter endeavoured to make use of the opportunity to escape; but, 
unable in his agitation to open the door, he was seized upon and murdered 
with several wounds The assassins, who proved to be followers of the earl 
of Montrose, then dispersed unmolested; and were subsequently enabled, by 
the aid of their numerous friends, to quit the Hague in safety. 


The court of Holland immediately took Strickland under their special 
protection, and offered a reward of 1,000 guilders for the discovery of the 
criminals; but the parliament of England persisted in believing, or affecting 
to believe, that they were allowed to escape by connivance; and made 
violent complaints of the outrage committed against them in the person of 
their ambassador, to Joachimi, resident of the states in London. Not long 
after, Strickland quitted the provinces without having succeeded in 
procuring an audience of the states-general; and Joachimi, to w’hom they 
refused to send letters of credence to the new government of England, was 
commanded to leave that country. Thus matters appeared ripe for an 
immediate rupture; the only friendly relations between the commonwealths 
being maintained by the states of Holland, who sent a commissioner to 
London with instructions to award to the republican government such style 
and title as might be found most pleasing, and to watch over the 
commercial interests of the province. 


The death of William IT had inspired the parliament with the hope that, 
through the influence of Holland with the other provinces which had now 
no counterpoise, they might be brought to consent to an alliance of close 
and exclusive amity with England. Oliver St. John and Walter Strickland 
were accordmgly sent with this view as ambassadors to the Hague, where 


— so much were affairs changed — they immediately obtained a public 
audience of the great assembly which was then sitting, and commissioners 
were appointed to treat with them concerning the terms of the proposed 
alliance. Never, perhaps, were negotiations opened between two powers to 
both of whom the maintenance of peace with the other was an object of 
more vital importance. 


A war with England was to the United Provinces ever an event to be 
deprecated and dreaded. It must necessarily be maritime, and, even if 
attended with the most signal success, as ruinous to themselves as to her. In 
debasing the power of England, they cast down the bulwark of their own 
religion and liberties against their natural enemies, the Catholic and 
absolute sovereigns of Europe; in destroying her commerce, they 
annihilated the most ready and advantageous market for their own wares; 
while the expense of proteetmg their vessels must m any case swallow up 
the profits of their merchants, and occasion a certain and immense decay of 
trade. In the event of adverse fortune, which, considering the relative 
strength of their antagonist, would appear almost inevitable, the very 
existence of the provinces was endangered. 


Neither was it from motives of national interest alone that the Dutch might 
be supposed to view a war with England with the deepest aversion. They 
could not but reflect in how large a measure she had contributed to their 
own happiness and glory; that all their proudest recollections were 
associated with her; that nearly a century had now elapsed since the Dutch- 
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man had appeared on the field of battle without the Englishman by his side, 
or a drop of his blood been shed but the bravest and noblest of England had 
been mingled with it; that the bones of their fathers had lain whitening 
together on the ramparts of Haarlem and on the strand of Nieuport. Long 
and intimate intercourse had, indeed, so mixed together the population of 


the two countries, that a war between them was scarcely less than 
fratricidal. 


Neither was it less incumbent upon the present government of England to 
keep peace with the provinces, the only foreign power from whence any 
vigorous attempt to restore the ex-iled royal family was to be apprehended. 
The na-tion, exhausted by the civU war she had now waged for so many 
years, filled with discontents, and weary of the extortions of the parliament, 
was ill-prepared to sustain the vast charges which a war with so powerful a 
maritime nation as the Dutch must necessarily bring in its train. In this state 
of affairs, and with no objects of dispute existing between the two nations 
but such as might have been readily arranged, 


it might be sup-Ofiiobb OI the SErEUrCEMn OBHTUBT, 
posed that an alii- . ‘ 


ance would prove a matter of speedy and easy accomplishment. Yet was 
this desirable object frustrated by unforeseen, and, as it would appear, 
wholly madequate causes. , j 


Among other visionary schemes in which the parliament of England 
indulged was that of forming a coalition between the two republics under 
one sovereign, and a council, sitting m England, wherein the states were to 
be represented by a certain number of members. To this end the 
negotiations . of the ambassadors were to be directed; but fearful that if too 
abruptly broached, the proposal would be at once rejected by the states as 
absurf and infeasible, they were instructed to keep it carefully in the 
background, and to pave the way for its introduction by the offer of a close 
and intimate alliance between the two republics. But even this was 
proposed upon terms with which it was utterly impossible for the states to 
comply, had thw been ever so TjeU inclined. The parliament demanded that 
the states should expel 
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those who were declared rebels in England from the United Provinces, or 
any territory belonging to the prince or princess of Orange, and that they 
should not permit the prince or princess to aid or succour such rebels in any 
manner, on pain of forfeiture for life of the estates on which they had been 
harboured. As the English fugitives were protected and warmly favoured by 
the Orange party, any attempt to dislodge them from the boundaries of the 
provinces would be resisted by the whole power of that party. The states 
therefore, unanimously resolved that they would not interfere in any manner 
in the quarrel between the English parliament and Charles II of Scotland 
The negotiations thus made no progress, and were soon terminated by the 
hasty recall of the ambassadors, in consequence of the treatment they had 


experienced at the Hague. , “i 


The Orange party in the United Provmces, strongly attached to the royal 
cause in England, were even desirous of involving their country in a war to 
accomplish the restoration of Charles II. The English ambassadors, 
immediately on their arrival at the Hague, were surrounded, and greeted 
with the cry of “regicides*’ and “executioners/* by a rabble of the lowest 
class, to whom, it is said, a page of the princess royal had distributed 
money; and during the whole period of their stay, neither themselves nor 
any of their household could appear in the streets without being loaded, 
with reproaches and contumely, and even incurring danger of personal 
violence from the populace, encouraged and assisted by the English 
royalists and the chiefs of the Orange party. Prince Edward, son of the 
titular Queen of Bohemia, who had taken a prominent share in these 
outrages, was summoned to appear before the court of Holland, and one of 
his servants was scourged and another banished. But all the efforts of the 
authorities to arrest the petulance of the mob proved futile; and a military 
guard was at length placed over the house where the ambassadors resided. 


THE ACT OF NAVIGATION (1651) 


The insults they had received sank deep into the minds of the ambassadors, 
more especially St. John. On his return to England, he delayed not to 
exhibit his feelings of vengeance by carrying through the parliament the 
celebrated Act of Navigation, the object of which was the ruin of the Dutch 
commerce. By this act it was decreed that no productions of Asia, Africa, or 
America should be brought to England, except in vessels belonging to that 
nation, and of which the greater portion of the crews were English; and that 
no productions of Europe were to be imported into England except in ships 
belonging to the country of which such productions were the growth or 
manufacture. As the United Provinces had little of their own produce to 
export, but maintained an immense carrying trade to England, as well from 
the other nations of Europe as the more distant quarters of the globe, the 
drift of this measure could scarcely be mistaken, even had it not been 
rendered evident by an article declaring that the prohibition did not extend 
to bullion or silk wares brought from Italy; while salted fish, whales, and 
whale oil, commodities of special traflSc with the Dutch, were expressly 
forbidden to be exported or imported except in English bottoms. This step 
was followed by letters of reprisal issued to such persons as conceived 
themselves aggrieved by the inhabitants of the United Provinces; and by the 
equipment of two men-of-war, which inflicted immense injury on the 
Holland and Zealand merchant ships. 
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Regarding these proceedings as equivalent to a declaration of hostility, the 
states-general, while they dispatched an embassy to London to complain to 
the parliament on the subject, and to propose the renewal of a treaty, 
framed, as far as present circumstances permitted, upon the model of that of 


1496, resolved on the immediate equipment of one hundred and fifty ships 
of war to protect their navigation and fishery. The command of the fleet was 
mtrusted to Marten Harpertzoon Tromp, with instructions to cruise in the 
Channel, but to avoid as much as possible the coasts of England; the 
question of striking the flag to the vessels of that nation being left to his 
discretion. 


Tromp, receiving intelligence that seven rich merchantmen from Turkey 
were closely pressed by some English privateers, sailed towards the coast of 
Dover, with forty-two vessels, where he encountered the English admiral, 
Blake, at the head of a squadron fifteen in number. He was preparing for 
lowering his sails to the English flag, when Blake fired two shots into his 
ship. A third, Tromp answered with a shot that went through the English 
admiral’s flag. Blake instantly sent a broadside into the Dutch ship, which 
Tromp was not slow in returning. The English being reinforced with eight 
vessels from the Downs, both fleets then engaged in a fierce contest, which, 
after four hours’ duration, was terminated by the approach of night, with the 
loss of two ships on the side of the Dutch. 


Such is the account given by Tromp, in a letter to the states-general; but 
Blake asserted that Tromp, being warned by three shots to strike to the 
English flag, fired a broadside instead of obeying. Which of the two was to 
blame, is impossible to decide. 


Immediately on information of this engagement, the states, desirous of 
proving that they were not wilfully the aggressors, commissioned Adrian 
Pauw, lately chosen pensionary of Holland on the resignation of Jacob Catz, 
to represent to the parliament that if Tromp had committed the first act of 
hostility, it was entirely in consequence of a nusunderstanding, since no 
instructions of that nature had been given him; and to endeavour to 
terminate the affair by an amicable arrangement. To this the parliament 
showed itself by no means inclined; they demanded a reimbursement of 
their expenses, or satisfaction, as they termed it, and security for the 
pre/rvation of peace in future, by which was meant an immediate 
compliance with their proposal of coalition between the two republics; 
conditions which were of course inad-missible for a moment. The states- 


EARLY MOVEMENTS OP THE ISRAELITES 


The eminent historian, Bernhard Stade, takes a view of Israelitish traditions 
far less confiding than that of Max Lohr. According to the oldest tradition, 
he says, the people of Israel came from northern Mesopotamia; and Kharran 
(Haran), the city of Nachor (the Carrhse of the Greeks 
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and Romans on the south of the Armenian Mountains), was, according to 
the Yahvist and Elohist texts, the home of Abraham. Also Jacob’s two 
wives, Leah and Rachel, i.e. the Hebraic families of those names which 
early became extinct, came out of Kharran. There seems accordingly to 
have been an old tradition that certain Hebraic clans migrated from those 
districts to Palestine. Moreover, one can suppose that they there found 
family connections with whom they amalgamated ; and this would be the 
interpretation of the marriage of Jacob with Leah and Rachel. 


This tradition would not be at all incredible in itself, but another reason also 
can be cited for the emigration of Hebraic tribes from the district lying 
south of the Armenian Mountains. After the Hebrews, the Aramaean tribes 
came from the northwest into Syria, pushing on and absorbing parts of the 
Hebrew population, as the Hebrews drove on the Canaanites. The pressure 
of these Aramtean people may have already burdened the Hebrews and 
have driven them to migrate towards the southwest. But after all there is no 
historical certainty about these things, on account of the fragmentary 
character of the traditions and their complete mixture with mythological 
elements. 


According to the sacred legend, the fathers of Israel (Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob), who were of Mesopotamian origin, dwelt for three generations in 
the country west of Jordan, settling in different places ; but the third 
generation emigrated to Egypt, where Joseph, the great-grandson of 


general, therefore, ordered Tromp to engage with the English ships on every 
opportunity, and the war now commenced in good earnest. 


WAR OPENLY DECLARED 


Blake having attacked the Dutch herring boats, destroyed several, and 
scattered the remainder, Tromp directed his course in searcii of the English 
fleet; but, being overtaken by a violent storm, he was forced to seek refuge, 
with his snips much disabled, in the ports of Holland. This misfortune, 
thou’ wholly beyond his control, brought Tromp into temporary disfavour 
with common people; and many members of the government suspecting 
that, to^ serve the purposes of the house of Orange, of which he was a 
zealous partisan, he had wijpully given rise to the dispute concerning the 
flag, in order to involve 
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his country in a war, he was superseded by Michel de Ruytcr. The new 
admiral, at the head of thirty light vessels and eight fire-ships, fell in with 
Sir George Ayscue, near Plymouth. After a sharp and well-fought 
engagement, Ayscue was forced to retire into the harbour, whither the 
Dutch diips were prevented by a contrary wind from following him. De 
Ruyter having soon after joined another squadron, under the vice-admiral, 
Cornelis de Witt, they were attacked while cruising on the Flemish coast by 
Blake and Ayscue. In this encounter, twenty of the Dutch ships kept out of 


gunshot; and De Ruyter, finding himself considerably weaker tlmn his 
opponent, retired to the haven of Goree. 


The unrivalled skill and experience of Tromp, in maritime affairs, prompted 
the states once more to reinstate him m his post as head of the fleet, De 
Ruyter taking the command of a squadron under him. The coasts of Dover 
and Folkestone were the next scene of combat, when two English ships 
were captured; Blake, being himself wounded, and many of his ships 
disabled, was obliged to retire to the Thames, leaving the sea clear for the 
passage of a large number of merchant ships into the ports of the United 
Provinces. 


Both the belligerents took advantage of the cessation of hostilities during 
the winter months to improve the condition of their naval armaments. The 
states proposed to add another hundred and fifty vessels to the fleet of that 
number they already possessed; but the public finances not admitting of so 
heavy an expense, they were obliged to content themselves with repairing 
and refitting the old ones. Seventy only remained under the immediate 
command of Tromp, the rest being employed m various quarters as 
convoys. With these he received orders to blockade the Thames; but while 
previously escort-mg two hundred merchant ships on their return home, he 
was intercepted by Blake off Portland Point, Feb. 28, 1653 The two fleets 
were equal in number, but vastly disproportioned in strength, from the 
inferior size and equipment of the Dutch vessels, of which a great number 
were merely armed merchant ships, hired by the states in the beginning of 
the war, 


Blake commenced the attack by a distant fire into the ship of the Dutch 
admiral, which Tromp left imanswered till he had come within muskeUhot 
of the enemy, when he gave him a broadside, and rapidly veering round sent 
in aether from the opposite side of his vessel. The lightness of his ship 
enabling hm to sad round his antagonist, he discharged a third fire into her 
opposite side, which was followed by a loud cry, as though several in the 
English ship were wounded. Blake, then retreatmg, kept up only a skir 
mishing fight. De Ruyter at first engaged with the Prosperity, of fifty-four 
guns, his own vessel bemg no more than twenty-eight. Suffering 


considerably from the enemy’s cannon, he ran close up for the purpose of 
boarding, and on the second assault captured the English vessel. But, being 
afterwards surrounded by twenty others he was obliged to abandon it; and 
with difficulty extricated himself from his perilous situation by the aid of 
the vice-admiral, Evertsen. He terwards, with two of his captains, engaged 
seven large vessels of the English. 


5®Mo™ed, prodigies of valour; but, as evening approa’ win^to^es^pe^ 
about six-and-twenty of his ships taking advantage of the 


separated the combatants. Two vessels were sunk on the side of the Enghsh, 
and as many on that of the Dutch; one of the latter was captured and 
burned, another blew up, and that of De Ruyter was grSy 


retired towards the Isle of ^gh^ 
morSnVA ThriatK’ifi renewed the attack the next 


morning. The latter now fired, chiefly from a distance, at the masts and 
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rigging of their opponents, with the view, after having disabled the vessels 
of war, to take possession of the merchantmen, which Tromp was 
endeavouring to protect by ranging the fleet in a semicircle around them. 
The contest was again prolonged, with unflinching courage on both sides, 
until evening, when the fleets separated without any decisive advantage; but 
the Dutch had expended nearly all their ammunition, and De Ruyter’s ship 
was so disabled that she was obliged to be taken in tow. Nevertheless, 
Tromp commanded his captains to show a good face to the enemy, and 
prepared to renew the engagement, which commenced at ten in the 


forenoon of the following day. At the first attack Tromp approached close to 
the ship of the vice-admiral, which he cannonaded so briskly as to force 
him to retire. De Ruyter, though still in tow, was found in the midst of the 
enemy until his ship was so damaged as to become utterly helpless. But 
again a portion of the Dutch captains Med in their duty by retreatmg from 
the fight; some did so in consequence of havmg no more ammunition, 
others had no excuse but their cowardice. 


Mere exhaustion at length compelled both parties to a cessation of 
hostilities; yet, after sunset, Blake made as if he was about to renew the 
attack. Tromp took in his sails to await his approach, when the English 
admiral, changing his purpose, sailed towards the shores of England, and 
the Dutch continued their course homewards without pursuit. The Dutch 
had nine vessels missmg, the English only five or six; but the loss in killed 
among the latter far suipassed that of their antagonists, amounting to two 
thousand, while no more than six hundred perished on the side of the Dutch, 
habpbbtzooh tbomp (isot-ioss) 


The former claimed the victory; but 


the latter reckoned it as an advantage, more than equivalent to a tnumph, 
that they had been able to preserve all their merchant vessels — except 
twenty-four, which fell into the hands of the enemy. The states-general 
testified the highest satisfaction at the conduct of Tromp and De Ruyter, and 
the other commanders who had offered such determined resistance to a fleet 
so vastly more powerful than their own.‘ . 


About the same time the Dutch commander, Jan van Galen, obtamed a 
signal victory over some English vessels under Appleton, near the port of 
Leg-horn. The English had three ships captured, and as many destroyed; but 
their loss was counterbalanced on the side of their enemies by the death of 
Vait 


Galen. ......i.. 


After the event of the last battle the states were active m repairing their fleet 
and putting it in a condition again to take the sea. The command was given 
to Tromp, which he accepted, but with extreme reluctance. 


The English fleet, now commanded by George Monk (the restorer of 


[‘ After the vietory Tromp is said to have placed a broom at his masthead to 
intimate that he would sweep the channel free of English ships Although 
this mcident has bera p^ nounced mytlucal hy some recent Idstonans, it is 
accepted by such antlionties as ween,« BriP*bt,« G%r/ner/ etc.! 
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royalty to his country) and Richard Deane, consisted of ninety-five sail. In 
cruising about the shores of Zealand and Flanders, they at length fell in 
ewith the Dutch vessels under Tromp, at the harbour of Nieuport. The ktter 
Mwere ninety-eight in number, with six fire ships, but incomparably inferior 
in size to the enemy. In spite of this overwhelming disadvantage the contest 
was terrific; and, though several ships were disabled on both sides, and the 
admiral, Deane, was slam, it continued imtil nine at night, and was renewed 
the next day before Dunkirk. The English had now the advantage of the 
wind, and the Dutch were thus precluded from adopting the only mode of 
attack, that of closing and boarding, which could place them on anything 
like an equal footing with their antagonists. Some disorder also occurred in 
the Dutch fleet, by the ships running foul of each other, and seven fell into 
the enemy’s hands. At the close of the day, Tromp found so great a number 
of his ships damaged, and all so deficient in ammunition, that he was forced 
to retire behind the sandbank of the Wielingen, on the coast of Zealand. 


This, the first decided defeat which the Dutch na’vy had sustained, called 
forth grievous complaints from Tromp and the principal commanders to the 
states-general. They urged that it would be impossible for them to carry on 
the war without a powerful reinforcement of good and well equipped 
vessels; since there were in the English fleet more than fifty, of which the 
smallest was larger than the Dutch admiral, and thirty of their o’wn were 
totally unfit for battle. The evice-admiral De Witt, in his address to the 
states, bluntly exclaimed: “I am here before my masters’ but why 
dissemble? The English are in fact our masters, and we are debarred from 
the navigation of the seas till we have better ships”; and De Ruyter declared 
that he would go to sea no more unless some remedy were proidded for the 
present state of things. Though time did not admit of the completion of new 
vessels, the states, con- mvinced of the justice of the remonstrances made by 
their officers, laboured so earnestly to satisfy them, that within six weeks 
TVomp was despatched, with nearly ninety sail.® 


DEATH OF TROMP (1663) 


The English had crossed to Texel with a large fleet, and it was difficult for 
the two Dutch squadrons to meet. Tromp set sail the 6th of Aust swith 
ninety vessels intending to attack the English fleet, cross it, and join De 
Witt, return with him to the enemy, and force them to quit the coast of 
Holland. On the morning of the 8th he discovered the English; and - 
withdrew in order to draw the English after him and away from Texel, 
where De Witt would be able to join him. Several of De Witt’s vessels with 
less sail than his own were engaged by the English, Tromp went to their 
assistance, and the combat commenced at four in the evening. The fight 
continued until an hour after sunset without any advantage being gained by 
the English, although their fleet far out-numbered the Dutch, there being 
about 125 sail, pomp’s venture succeeded and De Witt escaped from Texel 
during the fight, joining him the next day, so increasing his fleet by twenty- 
seven Sail. Tromp, now reinforced, advanced on the English. 


The 10th of August at seven in the morning the opposing fleets met and the 
combat commenced. Tromp commanded right wing, De Ruyter the left, 
Vice-Admiral Evertsen the centre, and De Witt the rear. The Dutch passed 
at first aero® the enemy. Tromp was already in the middle of the English 


fleet; wishing ‘to give an order to the gunners he started to leave the deck, 
but was struck in the breast with a musket-ball. Crying out: It IS over ‘with 
me; but for you, take courage,” he expired. The captain 


THK KAIBARKATIOX OF RmTKR A^fn AVILMA“[ DK AVITT 
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of the vessel signaled the other captains to come and hold council. They 
were overcome with grief on seemg their commander stretched on the deck. 
It is said that De Ruyter, pausing to contemplate his body, said: “Ah! would 
that God had taken me in his place, he was more useful to the country than 
I” 


Orders were immediately given to leave the admiral’s pennant on his vessel 
in order that the enemy and the rest of the Dutch fleet might be kept in 
ignorance of the misfortune. Vice-admiral Evertsen took command and the 
men returned to their posts. The desire to avenge the death of their general 
incited the Dutch to prodigies of valour. De Ruyter, who commanded the 
Agneau, threw himself into the most perilous places, and by the terrific fire 
which he kept up forced his way. this course, however, brought upon him 
all the enemy’s attacks; and, losmg the greater part of his men and failing of 
ammunition, he was forced to go toward the ^as. At four o’clock the two 
fleets were so weary and in such bad condition that they separated ff 


Each side claimed the honour of a victory; both shared the dis/tera of a 
defeat. The English lost eight vessels and eleven himdred men in killed and 
wounded; the Dutch nine or ten vessels, about an equal number of slain, 
with seven hundred prisoners. Neither fleet kept the sea — the Dutch 
retiring into the Texel, and the English towards the Thames. The former 


considered it as a decisive advantage to have freed their coasts from the 
presence of the enemy’s ships, but this was more than counterbalanced by 
the inestimable loss they sustained in the death of their commander Tromp. 
The states evinced their gratitude to his memory by the care they took of his 
widow and posterity, and the erection of a magnificent monument to him in 
the church at Delft. 


Determined to show that they had regained possession of the sea, the states 
despatched the fleet under De Witt to convoy the merchant vessels from the 
north, which arrived, to the number of four hundred, safely in port. No 
further engagement occurred during this season. 


Both the belligerents had now become heartily weary of a war engaged in 
for no valid reason, between parties who had no cause of quarrel except 
such as their mutual pride and obstinacy afforded. Among the Dutch the 
causes of anxiety for the termination of hostilities were increa/d in. tenAld 
proportion. The whole of the eighty y^s’ maritime war with had neiwier 
exhausted their treasury nor inflicted so much injury on their commerce as 
the events of the last two years. The province of Holland alone paid from 
six to seven millions annually as interest for her debt, and while the taxes 
began to press severely on all ranks of the people, their usual sources of 
gain were nearly closed the Greenland fishery was stopped; the herru^ 
fishery, the “gold mine of Holland,” unsafe, and almost worthless, the 
Engh having captured an immense number of the boats; and the decay of 
toade was so gieat that in Amsterdam alone three thousand houses were 


lying 


To these causes were added others peculiar to the province of HoU/d. The 
states of this province, whom the proceedings of the late ste^older hM 
rendered strongly averse to the Orange family, had applied all their elterts to 
prevent the young prince WiUiam from being appomted to that omce,, and 
that of captain and admiral-general. These had hitherto been succe™; but 
the increased influence which his party gained by the coiitinuance of the 
war might soon enable them to carry that measure in spite of all opposition. 
The “amp of the prince of Orange had heretofore been used m raismg 
reenute 
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for the army and navy; and the people readily flew to the conclusion that 
the unwonted disasters of the late mantime encounters were to be attributed 
to the want of the customary head of affairs. The states of Zealand had 
already found themselves obliged, in compliance with the clamours of the 
populace, to propose a resolution that the young prince should be invested 
with the offices enjoyed by his father, and Count William of Nassau 
appointed his lieutenant; and it might be feared that the discontents arising 
from the present state of things would inclme Gelderland, Utrecht, and 
Overyssel, and even some towns of Holland itself, to the same measure for 
which Friesland and Groningen were strenuous advocates. 


.TAN DB WITT 


At the head of the party favourable to peace, and opposed to the prince of 
Orange, or the “ Louvestein faction,” as it was termed, was Jan De Witt, 
chosen in the early part of this year pensionary of Holland, on the death of 
Adrian Pauw. He was the son of Jacob De Witt, pensionary of Dordrecht, 
one of the six deputies who had been thrown into prison by the late 
stadholder; an injury which had implanted in the mind of the young man 
feelmgs of resentment deep, bitter, and implacable.* De Witt obtamed the 
usual act of indemnity, whereby reparation was promised him for all the 
injuries he might sustain in the execution of his office, and that he should be 
bound to give an account of his actions to none but the states of Holland. 

He was at this time not quite eight and twenty; yet had merited and obtained 


so high an esteem for his talents and prudence, that he was often called the 
Wisdom of Holland. The enmity existing between him and the family of 
Orange rendered him, however, always unpopular with the multitude. 


The states of Holland, informed by a spy whom they kept in England of the 
favourable dispositions of that government, had, in the early part of the 
year, secretly dispatched a letter expressive of their desire that the 
parliament would unite with them in termmating a war ruinous to both 
nations and to the Reformed religion which they mutually professed. The 
parliament returned an answer both to the states of Holland and the states- 
general, signifymg their willingness to put an end to the present state of 
affairs. But notwithstanding that secrecy was in the highest degree requisite, 
at the teg/mg at least of the negotiations, they caused the letter of the states 
of HoUand to be printed and published, with the title of The HumbU 
Petitwn otoes of Holland to the PavhainetU of England fov Peax/e, 


TMs display of i/olence had well-nigh frustrated all attempts at 
accommodation. Ihe states-general testified extreme chagrin at the opening 
of a separate negotiation on the part of Holland; Groningen and Gelderland 
strongly urged that it should be pursued no further; and, together with 
Zealand, propped to take advantage of the opportunity to enter mto a strict 
mliance with France agamst England. At the persuasion of the states of 
Holland, however, the states-general ultimately consented to send 
ambassadors to London; the lords Beveming and Nieuport from Holland, 
Van de fdW Jongestal from Friesland; the two former 


OraS Louvestem party, the latter partisans of the house of 
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Abraham, had already reached a high position. But the Hebrew legend tells 
us no more of the history of the emigrants while in Egypt until the time of 
their departure from the country, than do the Egyptian accounts thus far 
found. 


PEACE “WITH ENGLAND (1654) 


The -want of peace was felt throughout the whole country. Chtomwell was 
not averse to grant itj but he insisted on conditions every way 
disadvantageous and humiliating. He had revived his chimerical scheme of 
a total conjunction of government, privileges, and interests between the two 
republics. This was firmly rejected by Jan De Witt and by the states under 
tis influence. But the Dutch consented to a defensive league j to punish the 
survivors of those concerned in the massacre of Amboyna; to pay £9,(KX) 
of mdemnity for vessels seized in the Sound, £5,000 for the affair of 
Amboyna, English East India Company,* to cede to them the island in the 
East, to yield the honour of the national flag to the English; and, finally, that 
neither the young prince of Orange nor any of ms family should ever be 
invested with the dignity of sta\older. These two latter conditions were 
certainly degrading to Holland; and the conditions of the treaty proved that 
an absurd point of honour was the only real cause for the short but bloody 
and ruinous war which plunged the provinces into overwhelming 
difficulties. 


WAR WITH SWEDEN 


The supporters of the house of Orange, and every impartial friend of the 
national honour, were indignant at the Act of Exclusion. Murmurs and 
revolts broke out in several towns; and all was once more tumult, agitation, 
and doubt. No event of considerable importance marks particularly this 
epoch of domestic trouble. A new war was at last pronounced inevitable, 
and was the means of appeasing the distractions of the people, and 
reconciling by degrees contending parties. Denmark, the ancient ally of the 
repi3)lic, was threatened with destruction by Charles Gusta\’us, kmg of 
Sweden, who held Copenhagen in blockade. The interests of Holland were 
m imminent peril should the Swedes gain the passage of the Sound. This 
double motive influenced De Witt, and he persuaded the states-general to 
send Admiral Opdam with a considerable fleet to the Baltic (1658). This 
intrepid successor of the immortal Tromp soon came to blows with a rival 
worthy to meet him-Wrangel the Swedish admiral, with a superior force, 
defended the passage of the Sound; and the two castles of Cronenberg and 


Elsenberg supported his fleet with their tremendous fire. But Opdam 
resolutely advanced: though suffering extreme anguish from an attack of 
gout, he had himself carried on deck, where he gave his orders with the 
most admirable coolness and precision, in the midst of danger and carnage. 
The rival monarchs witnessed the battle; the king of Sweden from the castle 
of Cronenberg, and the king of Denmark from the summit of the highest 
tower in his besieged capital. A brilliant victory crowned the efforts of the 
Dutch admiral, dearly bought by the death of his second in command the 
brave Cornells De Witt, and Peter Florizon another admiral of note. Relief 
was poured mto Copenhagen. Opdam was replaced in the command, too 
arduous for his infinn- 


[‘ The abBorbing events of the Engbsb war, and the previous commotions 
in the provinces, bad prevented the states from afEordmg to the West India 
Company that aid of which they had long stood m the most pressmg need. 
After the revolt of the Portuguese, in 1645, it had so rapidly lost its 
possessions in Brazil, that at the tune of the peace of Miinster they were 
reduced to three forts. In 1654, the fort of the Recif was taken, that of Bio 
Grande onrned, and, by ibe surrender of the thi^ to the Portuguese, they 
became sole and undisputed masters of Brazil.«l 
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ities, by the still celebrated De Ruyter, who was greatly distinguished by his 
valour in several successive affairs: and after some months more of useless 
obstinacy, the king of Sweden, seeing his army perish in the island of 
Funen, by a combmed attack of those of Holland and Denmark, consented 
to a peace highly favourable to the latter power. 


These transactions placed the United Provinces on a still higher pinnacle of 
glory t.hflTi they had ever reached. Intestine disputes were suddenly 
calmed. The Algerines and other pirates were swept from the seas by a 
succession of small but vigorous expeditions. The mediation of the states 
re-established peace in several of the petty states of Germany. England and 
France were both held in check, if not preserved in friendship, by the dread 
of their recovered power. Trade and finance were reorganised. Everythmg 
seemed to promise a long-continued peace and growing greatness, much of 
which was owing to the talents and persevering energy of De iVitt; and, to 
complete the good work of European tranquillity, the French and Spanish 
monarchs concluded in 1659 the treaty known by the name of the Peace of 
the Pyrenees 


Cromwell had now closed his career, and Charles II was restored to the 
throne from which he had so long been excluded. The complimentary 
entertainments rendered to the restored king in Holland were on the 
proudest scale of expense. He left the country which had given him refuge 
in misfortune, and done him honour in his prosperity, with profuse 
expressions of regard and gratitude. Scarcely was he established in his 
recovered kingdom, when a still greater testimony of deference to his 
wishes was paid, by the states-general formally annulling the Act of 
Exclusion against the house of Orange. A variety of motives, however, 
acting on the easy and plastic mind of the monarch, soon effaced whatever 
of gratitude he had at nrst conceived. He readily entered into the views of 
the English nation, which was irritated by the great commercial superiority 
of Holland, and a jealousy excited by its close connection with France at 
this period. 


ENGLAJ£D DECLARES WAR 


It was not till the 22nd of February, 1665, that war was formally declared 
against the Dutch; but many previous acts of hostility had taken place in 
expeditions against their settlements on the coast of Africa and in America, 
which were retaliated by De Ruyter with vigour and success in 1664. The 


Dutch used every possible means of avoiding the last extremities. De Witt 
employed all the powers of his great capacity to avert the evil of war; but 
nothing could finally prevent it* and the sea was once more to witness the 
conflict between those who claimed its sovereignty. 


A great battle was fought on the 31st of June. The duke of York, afterwards 
James II, cormmanded the British fleet, and had under him the earl of 
Sandwich and Prince Rupert. The Dutch were led on by Opdam; and the 
victory was decided in favour of the English by the accidental blowing up 
of that admiral’s ship, with himself and his whole crew. The loss of the 
Dutch was altogether nmeteen ships. De Witt, the pensionary, then took 
Person the command of the fleet, which was soon equipped; and he gave a 
high proof of the adaptation of genius to a pursuit previously unknown, by 
the rapid knowledge and the practical improvements he introduced into 
some of the most mtricate branches of naval tactics. 


T 1 « tie English seized 130 Dutch merchantmen in their ports. 


1 he formal declaration did not follow for some months, March 4, 1666 1 
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Immense efforts were now made by England, but with a very questionable 
policy, to induce Louis XIV to join m the war Charles offered to allow of 
his acquiring the whole of the Spanish Netherlands, provided he would 
leave him without interruption to destroy the Dutch navy (and, 
consequently, their commerce), m the by no means certain expectation that 
its advantages would all fall to the share of England But the king of France 
lesolved’to support the republic. The king of Dcnmaik, too, formefl an 
alliance with them, after a senes of the most strange tergiversations. Spam, 
reduced to feebleness, and menaced with invasion by France, showed no 
alacrity to meet with Charles’ overtures for an offensive treaty Galen, 


bishop of Munster, a restless prelate, was the only ally ho could acquire 
This bishop, at the head of a tumultuous force of twenty thousand men, 
penetrated into Frie.sland , but six thousand French were despatched by 
Louis to the assistance of the republic, and this impotent invasion was 
easily repelled 


The republic, encouraged by all these favourable circumstances, resolved to 
put forward its utmost energies Internal discords were once more appeased, 
the harbours were crowded with merchant ships ; the young prince of 
Orange had put himself under the tuition of the states of Holland and of De 
Witt, who faithfully exe-a suip op de buyteh’s day 


cuted his trust; and De 


Ruyter was ready to lead on the fleet The English, in spite of the dreadftd 
calamity of the great fire of London, the plague nhich desolated the city, 
and a declaration of war on the part of France, prepared boldly for the 
shock.A 


richer’s accouxt of the great four days’ battle (JUNE 11TI1-14TH, 


While Holland was preparing tor war with England, Engknd on her side 
was arming against Holland; eighty-onc vessels stood ready in the Thames 
under the command of Prince Rupert and General iMonk, duke of 
Albemarle. 


De Ruyter left Texel the 8th of June, 1GG6, directing his course toward the 
coast of England, hoping to find the English fleet there and give them 
battle. Arriving at the entrance of the straits of Dover, he gave a signal for 
all the captains to come aboard and addicssed them in the following 
language: “The moment of combat is at hand We have to deal with an 
enemy full of pride, and presumptuous, who seeks our destruction; the 
salva* vation of Holland, the safety and honour of our women, our children, 
oUf’ families, depend this day on our prudence and valour. Let us efface t^ 
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dishonour which we suffered in the defeat of the past year. We shall meet 
with a vigorous defence; the English are good sailors and good soldiers, but 
it is for us to conquer or to die. On our side we have justice and may hope 
for divine protection. Should there be any too cowardly to follow my 
example they will find a shameful death in avoiding a glorious one.” “Ahth 
one voice the captains declared themselves ready to sacrifice themselves for 
the honour of their country, and then returned to their ships. 


The Dutch fleet continued on its way, and cast anchor the 11th of June in 
the mouth of the Thames. Towards two in the morning the advance guard 
made known by a signal that the enemy had been sighted, towards eleven 
the English fleet was seen advancing in order of battle. De Ruyter had 
sought battle; now was the moment to which he had ppired With that 
coolness which always marks the great man, he gave his orders. The 
officers and soldiers, filled with admiration for their commander, resolved 
to conquer or perish; but already their confidence in him gave them the 
premonition of victory The English fleet continued to advance. Vice- 
Admiral Tromp, who was m the advance guard, began fighting an hour after 
mid-day. De Ruyter from his side attacked the enemy with that fierceness 
which was his custom; his example was followed by all the captains. The 
English, having the wind on one side, were unable to use some of their 
guns. The Dutch, on the contrary, made good use of their batteries and 
crushed the enemy. The fight was sustained with equal valour and obstinacy 
on all sides Four hours after noon an English vessel of fifty cannon was 
sunk by a broadside from De Ruyter. The two enemies fought in this 
position until five o’clock, when, the English changmg their position to 
avoid the reefs of Flanders, the squadrons of Lieutenant-Admirals Evertsen 
and De Vries taking advantage of the movement attacked them with such 


impetuosity that they succeeded in separating them and capturing three 
vessels. 


Meanwhile Monk fought with a courage bordering on despair. At six 
o’clock the two armies were still fighting and it was only the coming on of 
night that finally separated the combatants All parties busied themselves in 
repairmg the damage sustained and preparing to resume the fight. At dawn 
the next day De Ruyter signalled his lieutenant-admirals and captams to 
come aboard in order to impress on them the necessity of keeping up with 
the same valour the fight that was about to recommence. Sunrise revealed 
the English fleet a league to windward The two fleets attacked each other 
with equal intrepidity. De Ruyter on approaching the English drew toward 
the south in order to stand upon the same tack with them. The two fleets 
passed one before the other under heavy fire; numbers of vessels were 
disabled. A calm now rendered them mactive, but at ten o’clock, a fresh 
wind coming up, the fight continued 


At noon the Dutch were so close that De Ruyter gave the signal to board. 
This brought on them a terrible fusillade of the English. De Ruyter, fearing 
that some of his vessels were in the midst of the enemy, decided at once to 
succour thern’ and penetrate the enemy’s fleet with his squadron, his 
courage brought him through, and there he found Tromp who, with five 
vessels, had imprudently penetrated to the middle of the English fleet and 
who would have reen inevitably overwhelmed had hot De Ruyter come to 
his assistance. The five vessels were completely disabled, most of the 
sailors and soldiers, together with several officers, killed, and nearly all the 
others wounded. De Ruyter drove off the English, brought back the five 
vessels except one, which had been burned, the other four being useless, he 
had them towed back to Texel. 


The Dutch fleet now gathered round their general and, stimulated by his 
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courage, attacked the enemy with so much impetuosity that six of their 
vessels were sunk and one burned. In this terrible encounter all the attacks 
of the enemy were directed against De Ruyter, his maintopmast was broken, 
and fell on the vessel with its flag and pennant. The latter he sent to Van 
Nes with orders to raise it with his flag and take command until De Ruyter’s 
vessel was repaired. De Ruyter dropped back and Van Nes executed his 
manoeuvres with such prudence and valour that the English gave up the 
fight. The Dutch pursued the English fleet with all possible speed; the latter 
used all their experience in their endeavour to reach the Thames, even 
burning their 


(After a paiotiog by BarUiolomew Van der Heist, 1611-1670) 


poor sailing vessels in order that they might not be seized by the Dutch, 


Pnnee Royal, carrying ninety-two cannon, commanded by the Englda vice- 
admiral George Ayscue, ran aground on a reef called Galloper near the 
Thamra; the admiral used all the accustomed signals calling for aid, but in 
vain: the *Rnglish were too terrified to stop. In an instant he was surrounded 
by the Dutch; recognising the impossibility of defence, he took down his 
colq’. De Ruyter, who in the meantime had repaired his vessel as far as 
possible, now rejoined his fleet. Fearing that the Prince Royal would but 
prove a burden, he set fire to it and sent Ayscue to the Hague 


Hardly was this expedition achieved when the Dutch saw twenty-fiw 
English vessels advancing from the southwest They were commanded by. 
Prince Rupert, who had detached his squadron in order to collect sever’ 
vessels at Portsmouth and Plymouth, and then go to the west to awmt ^ 
fight the French who, it had been rumored, were coming to jom the Dutch. 
Not having met them he came to the rescue of the English fleet. M soon m 
the Dutch saw him they made an attack; he evaded them and jomed the 
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remnant of the English forces on the evening of the 13th of June. Monk 
gave him an account of what had passed during the two preceding days. 
They decided that it would be necessary to fight the next day, and the 
prince, having the freshest vessels, should lead. Tlie English fleet found 
itself m possession of sixty-one vessels of war; the Dutch had sixty-four, 
but they had passed tlirough a conflict of two days and all the crews were 
fatigued. Their other vessels had returned to Holland with the captured 
ships to be repaired. De Iluyter, seeing that the English were ready to 
recommence hostilities, prepared to meet the attack. His courage would not 
allow him to avoid danger. He relied on his example exciting the officers 
and soldiers to their best efforts. 


The fight commenced on the 14th at eight in the morning. The Dutch ships 
penetrated the English fleet in three different directions and dispersed some 
of their vessels. De Ruyter, drawing back, ran to the south; the English 
stood in for the Dutch This manceuvre lasted till three; the confusion was 
terrible and the victory remained balanced during the whole day. A Dutch 
vice-admiral named Liefde, in command of a vessel of sixty pieces, found 
himself at the mercy of the vice-admiral of the squadron of Prince Rupert, 
who commanded a vessel of eighty pieces. De Ruyter, whom noth-mg 
escaped, seeing his danger, dispersed the enemy’s vessels and drew the 
attack upon himself. Still the combat raged on all sides. De Ruyter, looking 
like a lion who had been made furious by the carnage, now made the signal 
to board. Simultaneously the heroes, Tromp, Meppel, Bankert, De Vries 
Van Nes, Liefde, Evertsen, etc , attacked the English, pressing them so 
closely that disorder was created and they were forced to retreat. This was 
at seven in the evening, after a fight of eleven hours. The Dutch pursued 
them, but a heavy fog forced De Ruyter to give the signal to rally and 


retreat. His prudence would not allow him to risk exposing his vessels to 
collision or the danger of the reefs. He conducted his fleet to Wielingen. 


These three encounters have been related in all languages, and all countries 
accord praise to De Ruyter All eulogize his prudence, his ability, and his 
valour, _ He so disposed his force and so chose his position that the English 
triscl ID, vfliin. to penGtrute liis fleet or put it in. disorder, £[is eye wds 
everywhere; no movement of either side escaped him, and his signals to 
change position or board were always given at the right moment. He never 
missed an opportunity to pierce his enemy’s fleet, double on it, or separate 
their vessels and sink them. If, through an excess of courage, some of his 
captains went too far and became the victims of the enemy’s fire, he would 
rescue them with heroic intrepidity he was the soul of his army and worked 
the way to English directed several firebrands against him in the hope that if 
they destroyed their admiral, the Dutch might easily be conquered. 


A°tory was dearly bought by the Dutch. Many of their bravest and about 
eight hundred soldiers and sailors. Ihe number of wounded amounted to 
1,150. The English suffered even greater loss; according to the accounts 
they had 6,000 men killed among 


™ Bf Mey and a Wge number of ihe Dutch had 3,000 prisoners m their 
ports. The English lost 23 vessels 


bylhJ DuSi? as prizes 
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THE ENGLISH WIN A VICTOKT 


THE EGYPTIAN SOJOURN 


Israel comes to Egypt a single famih’, and leaves the country a populous 
nation. Tradition connects the migration from Egypt into the land east of 
Jordan with the Levites, Moses and his brother Aaron, the forerunners and 
founders of the Israelitish priesthood. Moreover, the oldest form of the 
legend, as the Yahvistic text gives it, mentions only Moses. He is in it the 
liberator, leader, and priest of Israel. Neither the residence of the Patriarchs 
in the country west of Jordan, nor the stay of the Israelites in Egypt, have 
been historically proved, and the former is quite improbable. 


Joseph, Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham are heroes of the race, the first two 
being at the same time tribal names. The last three have been revered at 
celebrated sanctuaries ; and it must not be overlooked that the sanctuary of 
the first ancestor is the least important one. Moreover, it is a fact, proved by 
the history of different sanctuaries of the land, that those of Israel were 
considered sacred by the original inhabitants. This is the case at Sichem and 
Gibeon ; Bethel was likewise a Canaanitish town in earlier times. Hebron 
was Edomitish, probably in the first place Horitish, and the very name of 
Beersheba shows its Canaanitish origin. 


If the ancient Israelites took over the sanctuaries from the original 
Canaanitish inhabitants, as we know definitely concerning some and must 
surmise in the case of others, and if they nevertheless maintain that these 
sanctuaries were founded by their fathers, the object of this assertion is 
merely to gain a legal title to the possession of these pre-Israelitic sacred 
spots, and to obliterate the fact of their non-Israelitish origin. We shall have 
to go even farther and say that the Israelites either adopted from the 
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Canaanites the hero that was honoured in those places, or that they there 
localised a certain Hebraic hero. But in both cases there is no evidence of a 


In less than three weeks De Ruyter, with the view of taking the enemy, who 
were not yet ready for sea, by surprise, again set sail towards the English 
coast. De Witt had been inspired by one Samuel Raven, an Engli.sh refugee, 
with the idea that if a landing were inade in England, the number of 
malcontents was so great that the entire overthrow of the present 
government would be easily accomplished; and, in consequence, the 
purport of his orders to De Ruyter was in conformity with these views. But 
the admiral very soon, found that the project appeared far more easy of 
execution at the Hague than at the mouth of the Thames. A fleet of fifty 
vessels stationed at Queen-borough rendered it impossible for the Dutch to 
advance, except at imminent risk of destruction, as well from the enemy’s 
fire-ships as the dangers of a navigation with which, as the English had 
removed the buoys and beacons, their pilots were unacquainted. 


After cruising for more than a month about the coast, De Ruyter was met 
August 4th, between the North Foreland and Ostend, by the English fleet of 
ninety sail under the command of Albemarle, his own being eighty-eight in 
number. The van of the Dutch, under Evertsen, first engaged with the white 
squadron of the English, commanded by Sir Thomas Allen, when, in a short 
but brisk cannonade, Evertsen, whose father, son, and four brothers had 
perished in the service of their country, was killed, with Hiddes de Vries 
and Admiral Michael adhiaahbzoon de Rutteh Bankert. The death of these 
officers ( 160 t-16 T 6 > 


spread such confusion and dismay 


through the whole squadron that it fell into disorder, and began to retreat 
under press of sail. De Ruyter meanwhile had followed the van; but a calm 
(as it was alleged) preventing some of his ships from coming up, himself, 
with a part only of his squadron, had to sustam the vigorous attack of 
Albemarle. Tromp, remaining about two miles in the lear, was engaged with 
Sir Jeremy Smith, when, after a sharp fire, the latter retreated; but, as it was 
supposed, only with the view of separating T^omp still farther from the 
middle squadron. Though strict orders had been issued to the whole of the 
fleet to keep as close as possible to the Admiral’s flag, Tromii continued the 
pursuit, leavmg De Ruyter with a few vessels to contend against the whole 


power of the enemy, whom, however, he kept at bay with incredible 
prowess imML night. 


At the dawn of day, August 5th, he found himself with no more than seven 
ships remaining, which the English, in the fiirm expectation of capturing, 
surrounded, twenty-two in number, in the form of a crescent, and opened 
upon them a terrific fire. Albemarle, determined, if possible, to grace his 
triumph ‘vjith the capture or death of his gallant foe, pursued him with 
unre- 
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mitting ardour. He first sent a fire-ship against his vessel, which De Ruyter 
avoided with admirable skill; when several English ships fired upon him 
together a tremendous broadside which threatened to shiver his vessel to 
atoms. Then, for a moment, this great man lost the equanimity which was 
never, before or after, seen to desert him, and in the bitterness of his anguish 
exclaimed, “Oh, my God! how wretched am I, that among so many 
thousand balls not one will brmg me death.” 


But a proposal from his son-in-law, De Witt, that they should rush in among 
the enemy and sell their lives as dearly as possible, recalled him to himself. 
He felt how much his country yet required of him, and resuming his 
habitual composure, he sustained the fight with unmoved steadiness during 
the whole of his retreat to Walcheren, a retreat more glorious to him, as it 
was considered by his contemporaries, than the most brilliant victory The 
loss was but trifling either on the side of the conquerors or the vanquished; 
many of the Dutch captains having retreated in the early part of the action. 
Of all those who thus misconducted themselves, one only was punished; the 
rest, protected by the magistrates of the towns, their friends and relatives, 
were not even deprived of their command. The most pernicious results felt 
from this defeat were in the open hostility into which it exasperated the 
animosity between the two great admirals, Tromp and De Ruyter, each of 
whom bitterly reproached the other as the cause of the calamity, in the 


divisions it occasioned in the fleet, nearly every individual siding with the 
one or the other; and the consequent loss of the services of the former to his 
country. The circumstance of Tromp’s having, on the morning of the battle, 
held a long interview with the lord of Sommelsdyk, a zealous adherent of 
the Orange and English party, excited a suspicion in the states of Holland 
that the motives of his conduct lay deeper than a personal enmity towards 
the admiral, and they therefore prevailed with the states-general to deprive 
him of his commission; a proceeding, however, unjust in the highest degree 
towards Tromp, if, as his partisans asserted, he was carried away in the 
pursuit of the English by the ardour of combat; a supposition far more 
conformable to his character than that he should have acted from any 
impulse of treachery. 


The states, probably, were the more liable to be impressed with suspicions 
of this nature, m consequence of the discovery, about this time, of a plot 
formed by one Du Buat, together with two magistrates of Rotterdam, Kievit 
pd Van der Horst, the former a member of the council of state, for obtaining 
a peace with England, as the readiest means of procuring the elevation of 
the prince of Orange to the office of captain-general.® 


THE PEACE OF BREDA 


Te king of France hastened forward in this crisis to the assistance of the 
republic; and De Witt, by a deep stroke of policy, amused the English with 
legislation while a powerful fleet was fitted out. It suddenly appeared in the 
Thames under the command of De Ruyter, and all England was thrown mto 
consternation. The Dutch took Sheemess, and burned many ships of war, 
almost insulting the capital itself in their predatory incursion. Had toe rrrach 
power joined that of the provinces at this time, and invaded England, the 
most fatal results to that kingdom might have taken place. But the alarm 
soon subsided with the disappearance of the hostile fleet; 


terrir f ® ” aravesend, and threw London Into great 
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and the signing of the Peace of Breda, on the 10th of July, 1667, extricated 
Charles from his present difficulties The island of Polerone was restored to 
the Dutch, and the point of maritime superiority was, on this occasion, 
undoubtedly theirs. 


While Holland was preparing to indulge in the luxury of national repose, 
the death of Philip IV of Spain and the startling ambition of Louis XTV 
brought war once more to their very doors, and soon even forced it araxiss 
the threshold of the republic. The king of France, setting at nought his 
solemn renunciation at the Peace of the Pyrenees of all claims to any part, 
of the Spanish territories in right of his wife, who was daughter of the late 
king, found excellent reasons (for his own satisfaction) to invade a material 
portion of that declining monarchy. Well prepared by the financial and 
military foresight of Colbert for his great design, he suddenly poured a 
powerful army, under Turenne, into Brabant and Flanders; quickly overran 
and took possession of these provinces, and, in the space of three weeks, 
added Franche-Comte to his conquests. Europe was in universal alarm at 
theae unexpected measures, ancf no state felt more terror than the republic 
of the United Provinces. The interest of all countries seemed now to require 
a coalition against the power which had abandoned the house of Austria 
only to settle on France. The first measure to this effect was the signing of 
the triple league between Holland, Sweden, and England, at the Hague, on 
the 13th of Januarj’, 1668 But this proved to be one of the most futile 
confederations on record. Charles fell in with the designs of his pernicious, 
and on this occasion purchased, cabinet, called the Cabal; and he entered 
into a secret treaty with France, in the very teeth of his other engagements. 
Sweden was dissuaded from the league by the arguments of fee French 
ministers, and Holland in a short time found itself involved m a double war 
with its late allies 


A base and piratical attack on the Dutch Smyrna fleet, by a large force 
under Sir Robert Holmes, on the 13th of March, 1672, was the first overt 


act of treachery on the part of the English government. The attempt 
completely failed, through the prudence and valour of the Dutch admirals; 
and Charles reaped only the double shame of perfidy and defeat. He 
instantly issued a declaration of war against the republic, on reasoning too 
palpably false to require refutation, and too frivolous to merit record to the 
exclusion of more important matter from our narrow limits 


Notwithstanding the secrecy attendmg Louis XIV’s negotiations, De Witt 
had been uneasy; always favourable toward the alliance with France, he had 
sought to calm the latter’s imtation against Holland growing out of her 
belief that Holland was the instigator of the Triple Alliance. Jan De Witt 
had defended his country with haughty modest}’- “ I am not sure,” he said, 
“whether the encounters that latterly have brought the important affairs of 
Europe to be transacted in Holland are to be regarded as a benefit or a 
misfortune But m regard to the partiality toward Spain of which we are 
suspected, it should be said that never can we forget our aversion for that 
nation; an aversion sucked in with our mother’s milk — souvenir of a 
hatred nourished by so much bloodshed, so many protracted struggles. For 
my part, no power could turn my inclinations toward Spain.” 


Hatred against Spain was not, however, so general in Holland as De Witt 
pretended; and the internal dissensions, carefully fostered by France, w^ 
gradually undermining the aristocratic and republican authority, to build up 
the influence of the partisans of the house of Nassau Patriotically far-seeing 
and sagacious, Jan De Witt had long cherished a presentiment of 
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the defeat of his cause; and it was with great care that he had brought up the 
heir of the stadholders, William of Nassau, the natural leader of his 


adversaries. It was this young prince whom the policy of Louis XIV 
ojiposed to De Witt in the councils of the United Provinces, thus 
strengthening m advance the indomitable enemy who was to triumph over 
his glory and 


conquer him by defeats. ^. ,, , xIt was decided to send an envoy to Spam 
for the purpose of negotiating a defensive alliance. Spain at first regarded 
the overtures of Holland with a cold and doubtful eye. The dread of French 
invasion, however, decided 


them. The defensive alliance between Spain and Holland was 
accomplished, and all effort on the part of France had been powerless to 
break it. 


Jan De Witt kept up his negotiations; the treaty of Charles II, with France 
remamed a close secret, and the Dutch believed they could count on the 
good will of England. Charles II, profiting by the necessity of the states to 
serve the cause of his nephew, the prince of Orange, had demanded his 
appointment to the captain-generalship, held hitherto by his ancestors The 
prince had already been recognised as first noble of Zealand, and he had 
obtained entree to the council. Jan De Witt turned against him the votes of 
the state of Holland, still preponderant m the republic. 


“The grand pensionary,” writes De Pomponne,’ “has nearly smothered the 
murmurs Jan De Witt and the Complaints raised against 


1625-1672) him. He prefers any peril to the 


re-establishment of the prince of Orange — his re-establishment on the 
recommendation of the king of England. He believed the republic would 
suffer a double yoke under the control of a leader who, as captain-general, 
would aspire to the acquisition of all the powers of his fathers, and this by 
aid of an ally under suspicion ” 


The grand pensionary was not deceived; in the spring of 1672 all Louis 
XIV’s negotiations were concluded, his army was ready at last he was about 
to crush the little state that so long had stood between him and the f ulfilm 
ent, of his projects.* 


WAR WITH LOUIS XIV (1672) 


Louis soon advanced with his army, and the contingents of Munster and 
Alogne, his allies amounting altogether to nearly 170,000 men, commanded 
by Conde, Turenne, Luxemburg, and others of the greatest generals of 
France. Never was any country less prepared than were the United 
Provinces to 
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resist this formidable aggression. Their army was as naught; their long 
cessation of military operations by land having totally demoralised that 
once invincible branch of their forces. No general existed who knew any 
thing of the practice of war. Their very stores of ammunition had been 
delivered over, in the way of traffic, to the enemy who now prepared to 
overwhelm them. De Witt was severely, and not quite unjustly blamed for 
having suffered the country to be thus taken by surprise, utterly defenceless, 
and apparently without resource Envy of his uncommon merit aggravated 
the just complaints against his error. But, above all things, the popular 
affection to the young prince threatened, in some great convulsion, the 
overthrow of the pensionary, who was considered emmently hostile to the 
illustrious house of Orange ^ 


The prince of Orange possessed neither forces nor authority equal to those 
of his opponent. De Ruyter was hard put to it for ammunition in the struggle 
already entered upon against the French and English fleets. But it was not 
by sea or through his lieutenants that Louis proposed to conquer; he arrived 
m person on the banks of the Rhine, to march straight at the heart of 


Holland. Jan De Witt proposed to evacuate the Hague and carry the seat of 
government to Amsterdam; the prince of Orange abandoned Utrecht, which 
was immediately occupied by the French. 


A deputation was sent, June 22nd, to the king’s headquarters to sue for 
peace. The same day, Jan De Witt was stabbed in the Hague by an assassin, 
while the city of Amsterdam, almost resolved to surrender and ready to 
send her delegates to the French kmg, turned suddenly about and took up 
the r61e of resistance All the sluice-gates were opened and the dikes 
broken: Amsterdam floated on the bosom of the tide. 


Louis’ ambition would not allow of his accepting the propositions of the 
deputies sent him by the states-general; he desired altogether to exterminate 
the Dutch-he exacted m addition the cession of south Gelderland, the island 
of Bommel, twenty-four million francs, the re-establishment of the Catholic 
religion, and an annual envoy charged with thanks to the king for having for 
the second time brought peace to the Low Countries. This was going too 
far; while the deputies pondered, death at their hearts, the Dutch nation 
arose. 


Since the beginning of the war the party of the house of Orange had not 
ceased to gain ground. Jan De Witt had been accused of being the author of 
all the country’s misfortunes The people noisily demanded the re-establish- 
ment of the stadholdership, lately abolished by the presumptuouslj‘ named 
Perpetual Edict. Dordrecht, the home of the De Witts, had given the signal 
for insurrection. Cornelis De Witt, confined to his house bjr illness, had 
been pr^ vailed upon by his family to sign the municipal act which would 
destroy his brother’s work The contagion spread from city to city, from 
province to province; on July 4th, the states-general named William of 
Orange stadholder, captain-general, and admiral of the union-the national 
instinct had fixed upon the saviour of the country and eagerly tendered him 
the reins of state. 


William of Orange was barely twenty-two years old when revolutionary 
fortune set him all at once at the head of an enemy-ridden, devastated, 
nearly overwhelmed country; but his mind and soul were equal to the 
difficult task set tefore him. He haughtily rejected all propositions brought 
in the name of the king by Pieter De Groot. All Holland followed the 


example of Amsterdam; the dikes were broken; the troops of the electors of 
Brandenburg and of Saxony advanced to the aid of the United Provinces, 
and the emperor 
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signed with these two princes a defensive alliance for the maintenance of 
the treaties of Westphalia, the Pyrenees, and Aix-la-Chapelle Louis, recalled 
to France by his interests and his pleasures, left the command of his army to 
Turenne and departed. 


Guizot’s account of the fate op the brothebs de witt 


Like his country melancholy and defeated, Jan De Witt resigned his office 
as pensionary counsellor to Holland. He was immediately replaced bv 
Gaspard Fagel, passionately devoted to the prince of Orange. Comelis 


De Witt, so lately muted with his brother in the public confidence, was now 
dragged to the Hague like a criminal, upon the accusation by a wretched 
barber of having conspired for the assassination of the prince of Orange. In 
vain did the magistrates of Dordiecht claim their right of jurisdiction over 
their citizen* Cornells De Witt was put to the torture to extract a confession. 
“They cannot make me confess what I have never even dreamed of,” he 
answered, while the pul-leys were dislocating his joints. His judges, 
confounded, heard him repeat the ode of Horace: 


Justuvi et tenacem propositi virutn. 


At the end of three hours they carried him, broken but unconquered, back to 
his dungeon. The court condenmed him to banish-Hall op the Ehiobts, heab 
the Death-peace ment. 


OF THE DE Witts His accuser Tichelaer was not 


yet satisfied. Soon, at his instigation, crowds gathered around the prison, 
cursing the judges for their clemency. “They are the real traitors,” cried 
Tichelaer “but let us first be avenged upon those already within our grasp ” 
Jan had been lured to the prison by a message purporting to come from his 
brother. In vain his daughter implored him to ignore it. 


“What do you here?” cried Comells, upon seeing his brother. “Did you not 
send for me?” “Certainly not’” “Then we are lost,” said Jan De Witt calmly. 


The tumult outside increased. So far a body of cavalry had succeeded in 
maintaining order. All at once a rumour was afloat that the peasants of the 
surrounding country were on their way to the Hague to pillage it: the estates 
ordered‘ the count de Tilly to march against them. The brave soldier 
deinanded a ^itten order : “ I obey,” he said ; “ but the brothers are 
doomed.” 


Scarcely had the troops departed when the doors of the prison were forced. 
Ihe ruward, torture-spent, was stretched upon his cot, his brother seated 
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beside him reading aloud from the Bible. The crowd precipitated itself mto 
the room crying, “Traitors, prepare to die’” Both were dragged out. They 
embraced, Cornelis, struck from behmd, fell to the bottom of the stairs. His 
brother, running into the street to defend him, received a blow in the face 


pre-Egyptiau sojourn of Israelitish families in the land west of Jordan. 
Moreover, the comparatively recent origin of the patriarchical tradition 
must be borne in mind. 


It is not quite so bad, though not essentially better, with the question of the 
residence of Israel in Egypt before its migration to the land east of Jor-dan. 
That, in spite of the most anxious search of apologetic Egyptologists and 
theologians, no trace of Moses and the Hebrews has been found in the 
Egyptian records is just as suspicious as the fact that the Hebrew account 
says nothing about all that happened between the time of Joseph and that of 
Moses. 


It seems as if the flight of story-spinning imagination had been sufficient to 
transpose both tlie historical personage of Moses and the eponymous hero, 
Joseph, together with the eponyms of the two tribes descended from him, to 
Egypt, but not to fill out the intervening period. Egypt has, however, been 
too often for longer or shorter periods the residence of Semitic families for 
one to dare to deny the possibility that some Hebrew tribes or families 
stayed in Egypt. But that the Hebrew people, to say nothing of the race of 
Israel, did not do so, follows necessarily from the origin of these terms. 


So it is easily seen why the search of the Egyptologists for traces of the 
residence of the Children of Israel or the Hebrews in Egypt must be 
fruitless. If any Hebrew clan did stay there, its name is unknown, and the 
Egyptologists would not recognise it, even if they understood more of 
Hebraic antiquity. But in any case the search for the Pharaohs, under whom 
Israel entered and left Egypt, is a useless jugglery with dates and names ; 
and it is also useless to attempt to discover the route by which Israel left 


Egypt. 


Tradition makes the institution of the Jewish religion on Mount Sinai 
contemporaneous with the emigration from Egypt; and it has been often 
surmised, especially by Egyptologists, tliat Moses imposed upon Israel 
elements of Egyptian theology. But there is no basis in fact for this theory. It 
is not known what the Hebrews may have borrowed from the Egyptians. 
Part of that which has been put under that category is entirely foreign to the 
old Jewish religion, and was gradually and spontaneously evolved, and the 


from a pick. The ruward was already dead. The assassins flung themselves 
upon Jan, who, losing nothing of his calm and courage, raised his hands to 
heaven and opened his mouth to pray, when a last blow felled him- “The 
Perpetual Edict is down!” shrieked the assassins, heaping insults and 
maledictions upon the two corpses. It was not till nightfall, and after infinite 
trouble in recognising the disfigured countenances of his sons, that the 
unhappy Jacob De Witt was able to cany away the bodies. 


William of Orange arrived the next day at the Hague, too late for his own 
glory and for the punishment of the obscure assassins, whom he allowed to 
escape. The constructors of the plot obtained appointments and rewards. 


During twenty years Jan De Witt had stood for the noblest expression of the 
traditional policy of his country. Long faithful to the French alliance, he 
attempted to arrest Louis XIV m his dangerous succesiress. Conscious of 
the perils to come, he overlooked those at hand. He telieved too much and 
for too long in the influence of negotiations and the possibility of regaining 
the friendship of France. That which he had hoped for his country escaped 
him within and without. Holland was crushed by France, and the 
aristocratic republic was defeated by the democratic monarchy. Between the 
two he was unable to divine that constitutional monarchy, freely chosen, 
which should gain for his countiy the independence, the prosperity, and the 
order for which he had laboured. 


As fearless and far-seeing a politician as Coh/ny, like him twice struck by 
the assassin, Jan De Witt retains his place in history as the unique model of 
a great republican leader, honest and capable, proud and modest, up to the 
time when other “ imited provinces,” struggling like Holland for their 
liberty, furnished him a rival to the purity of his glory in the person of their 
governor. General George Washington. 


In its brutal ingratitude the instinct of the Dutch people clearly divined the 
situation : Jan De Witt would have been anhihilated in the struggle against 
France; William of Orange, prince, politician, and soldier, was able to save 
the necks of Europe and of hie own country from the yoke of Louis XIV.* 


CHAPTER XV 


WILLIAM III AND THE WAR WITH FRANCE [1672-1722 AD] 


The massacre of the De Witts completely destroyed the party of which they 
were the head. All men now united under the only leader left to the country. 
William showed hraiself well worthy of the trust, and of his heroic blood. 
He turned his whole force gainst the enemy. He sought nothing for him/If 
but the glory of saving his country; and taking his ancestors for inodels, in 
the best points of their respective characters, he combined prudence with 
energy, and firmness with moderation. His spirit inspired all ranks of naen. 
The conditions of peace demanded by the partner kings were rejected wth 
scorn. The whole nation was moved by one concentrated principle of 
heroism; and it was even resolved to put the ancient notion of the first 
William into practice, and abandon the country to the waves, sooner than 
A’Abrnit to the political annihilation with which it was threatened. The 
capability of the vessels in their harbours was calculated; and they were 
found sufficient to transport two hundred thousand families to the Indian 
settlements. We must hasten from this sublime picture of national 
desperation. The glorious hero who stands m its foreground was 
inaccessible to every overture of corruption. Buckingham, the English 
ambassador, offered nun, on the part of England and France, the 
independent sovereignty of rtoUand, if he womd abandon the other 
provinces to their grasp; and, urging his consent, asked hm if he did not see 
that the republic was ruined? “ There is one means, rephed the prince of 
Orange, “which will save me from the sight of my country’s rum. I will die 
in the last ditch.” 


Action soon proved the reality of the prince’s profession. He took the f 
punished with death some of the cowardly commanders 


besieged and took Naarden, an important place; and, by a masterly 
movement, formed a junction with Montecuculi, whom 


png 
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the emperor Leopold had at length sent to his assistance with 20,000 men, 
Groningen repulsed the bishop of Munster, the ally of France, with a loss of 
12,000 ren. The king of Spain (such are the strange fluctuations of 
political friendship and enmity) sent the count of Monterey, governor of the 
Belgian provinces, with 10,000 men to support the Dutch army. The elector 
of Brandenburg also lent them aid. 


The whole face of affairs was changed, and Louis was obliged to aba-nHnn 
all his conquests with more rapidity than he had made them. 


ENGLAND WITHDBAWS FROM THE WAR, I 


Two desperate battles at sea, on the 28th of May and the 4th of June,,, in 
which De Ruyter and Prince Rupert again distinguished themselves, only*’ 
proved the valour of the combatants, leaving victory still doubtful. 


England was with one common feeling ashamed of the odious war in which 
the king and his unworthy ministers had engaged the nation. Charles was 
forced to make peace on the conditions proposed by the Dutch. The honour 
of the flag was yielded to the English; a regulation of trade was agreed to; 
all possessions were restored to the same condition as before the war; and 
the states-general agreed to pay the king 800,000 patacoons, or nearly 
£300,000. 


With these encouraging results from the prince of Orange’s influence and 
example, Holland persevered in the contest with France. He, in the first 
place, made head, during a winter campaign in Holland, against Marshal 
Luxemburg, who had succeeded Turenne m the Low Countries, the latter 


being obliged to march against the imperialists in Westphalia. He next 
advanced to oppose the great Cond4, who occupied Bra,bant with an army 
of forty-five thousand men. After much manoeuvring, in which the prince 
of Orange displayed consummate talent, he on one ofly occasion exposed a 
part of his army to a disadvantageous contest. Condi seized on the error; 
and of his own accord gave the battle to which his yoimg opponent could 
not succeed in forcing him. The battle of Seneffe is remarkable not inerely 
for the fury with which it was fought, or for its leaving victory undecided, 
but as being the last combat of one commander and the first of the other. “ 
The prince of Orange,” said the veteran Conde (who had that day exposed 
his person more than on any previous oc/ion), “has acted in everything like 
an old captain, except venturing his life too like a young soldier.” 


The campaign of 1675 offered no remarkable event, the prince of Orange 
with great prudence avoiding the risk of a battle.“ 


THE LAST BATTLE OF DE RUTTER 


On sea, the power of the Dutch nation had, from the time_ of the anoint- 
ment of the prince of Orange as admual-general, gi adually declined, 
‘j\ether that the conduct of the French, during the late war, had inspired him 
with a contempt for the naval prowess of that nation, or from some less 
excusable 


r* As usual there is a difierence of ten days in the dates set for these battles, 
the Dutch dating them June 7th and June 14th. De Ruyter had tried in vain 
to block the mouth of the Thames by rfnking vessels The English hnally 
came out mth a superior force, and the brat encounter was ofE Schoeneveldt 
In the second the Enghsh retired hut the mtch, fea/g a ruse, did not pursue. 
In a third encounter, m the Teiel, August 11th [or aistl, toe i\glfeh were 
repulsed in an efiort to capture the East India fleet. The Enghsh captured the 
isla\ of Tobago W took four merchantmen, but the Dutch fleet, under 


Evertsen, captured New Xork and took or sank sixty-five of the 
Newfoundland ships | 
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motive, William sent De Ruyter to the Mediterranean with an insufficient 
and miserably-equipped fleet of eighteen ships, to make head against an 
enemy whose force consisted of above thirty sail; while the aid of the 
Spaniards, who had already sustamed a severe defeat, was utterly 
inefficient. In vam did De Ruyter remonstrate against the rashness of thus 
wantonly exposing the flag of the states to insult; the only answer he 
received was an imputation that he began to grow timid in his old age; in 
vain, too, did his friends endeavour to persuade this noble-minded patriot to 
refuse 


peremptorily to put to sea with so inadequate a force. It was his duty, he 
said, to obey the commands of the states; and having taken a last farewell of 
his family and friends, to whom he expressed his conviction that he should 
never re-turn, he embarked at Hellevoetsluis, and with the first fair wind set 
sail for his destination. 


He encountered the French fleet under the admiral Duquesne, between the 
islands of Stromboli and Salina, but without any decisive re-sult. Having 
effected a junction with ten Spanish vessels, he came to a sec-ond 
engagement on the coast of Sicily, with Duquesne, who had likewise 
received a reinforcement of twelve men-of-war and four frigates. Almost at 
the commencement of the battle, De Ruyter was 


which carried off the fore part of his left foot and brSwofces of X rAS 

his orders with undiminished activdy, disaster so effectually that neither 
friend nor enemy had the slightest suspicion of the truth. Both parties 
ascribed to themLIves t e ^ctory; the relations on each side diffoimg so 
widely that it is scarcelv 

dr\Xd hlte iS” The most siX] defeat 

wsi thev hiS ^ ! ^ ^ the Dutch than that 

w icn they had to sustain in the loss of their great admiral, whose wounds 
proved fatal a few days after (April 29th, 1676). ‘ 

were ‘f® those characters whose faultless excellence would, 


^ the evidence of the biographer and 


panegiTist, almost create a doubt of its reality, as if beyond the scope of 
human nature to attain. But in hie ease, tbj *hfehest Sml 


A Patient and Doctor — Seventeenth Centory Interior (A/ ter the painting 
bj-Jan Steen, IfiS6-16r9) 
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filmed to the full by the concurring testimony of political opponents, and by 
the dry and impartial records of history. As a commander, valour was his 


least qualification’ his genius, judgment, and foresight were equal to every 
emergency. In situations where temerity was wisdom, none could be more 
reckless and daring ; when prudence dictated caution, none could incur 
more bravely the imputation of timidity. 


During the troubled times of the republic, when he often received orders so 
equivocal or contradictory that whatever course he pursued could scarcely 
escape censure, he never failed to adopt such as both partisans and 
opponents agreed in pronouncing wisest and best. The strict disciplme he 
Tna.int.g.inpd in the navy was softened by his perfect equanimity of temper, 
his strict regard to justice, his humanity and affability. The purest of 
republics, in the purest age of its existence, could never boast of a citizen of 
more incorruptible integrity, disinterestedness, or genuine simplicity of 
manners. The honours and titles of nobility heaped upon him by nearly 
every prince of Europe, the consciousness that he was the object of the 
respect and admiration of the whole civilised world, never in the slightest 
degree overcame his innate modesty. He gratefully refused the numerous 
invitations he received to visit foreign courts, and retained unchanged 
through life the frugal establishment and quiet deportment of a burgher of 
the middling class. He felt not the slightest shame at the obscurity of his 
origin,* but was, on the contrary, accustomed frequently to mention it in the 
presence of the most exalted personages, and to hold up his own example to 
the sailors as an iucentive to honourable exertion. 


The deficiency of his early education was compensated by the quickness of 
his apprehension, the clearness of his ideas, and the capacity and retentive- 
ness of his memory. The latter faculty he possessed in such an extraordinary 
degree that he was able to recall exactly every circumstance, even the most 
minute, that had occurred from the time of his first going to sea, and the 
Christian and surname of every man who had sailed with him. From 
conversation, he rapidly acquired the Spanish, Portuguese, English, and 
French languages, so as to speak them with elegance and fluency. In private 
life, the virtues of a husband, father, friend, and citizen shone out with a 
lustre softer, but not less brilliant, than that which adorned his public career. 


Death, which he had so often looked upon with calmness, came to him 
stripped of its terrors, and terminated, without a pang or a struggle, his 


exalted and blameless career of nearly seventy years. His body was 
embalmed, and, on the return of the fleet, carried to Amsterdam to be 
interred, amidst the tears of his countrymen. 


The suspicion which had insinuated itself among the people, that this 
excellent and esteemed servant of the republic, a staunch and faithful 
adherent of the De Witt party, had been sacrificed to the jealousy of the 
stadholder, contributed to diminish still further the unbounded popularity he 
had at first enjoyed, and which the discovery of his ambitious views upon 
the sovereignty of the provinces, and the constant failure of his military 
enterprises, had already considerably undermined.® 


This year (1676) was doubly occupied in a negotiation for peace and an 
active prosecution of the war. Louis, at the head of his army, took several 
towns in Belgium; William was unsuccessful in an attempt on Maestricht. 
About the beginning of winter, the plenipotentiaries of the several 
belligerents assembled at Nimeguen, where a congress for peace was held. 
The 


> In early youth he -worked in a rope-yard, at the wages of a penny a day, 
and was first ‘ t to sea as a cabm-boy. 
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Hollanders, loaded with debts and taxes, and seeing the weakness and slow- 
ness of their allies the Spaniards and Germans, prognosticated nothing but 
misfortunes. Their commerce languished; while that of England, now 
neutral amidst all these quarrels, flourished extremely. The prince of 


Orange, however, ambitious of glory, urged another campaign, and it 
commenced accordingly. 


In the middle of February, 1677, Louis carried Valenciennes by storm, and 
laid siege to St. Omer and Cambray. William, though full of activity, 
courage, and skill, was nevertheless almost always unsuccessful m the field, 
and never more so than in this campaign. Several towns fell almost in his 
sight.** 


WILLIAM MARRIES THE PRINCESS M.\RY OP ENGLAND (1677) 


WiUiam now resolved upon making one strenuous effort, either to engage 
the kmg of England as principal in the confederacy, or induce him to take a 
more active part as mediator. He had before discovered to the English 
ambassador. Sir William Temple, an inclination to form a matrimonial 
alliance with Mary, eldest daughter of the duke of York, and, taking the 
opportunity of that minister’s temporary return to the court of London, he 
now obtained, through his mediation, permission from the kmg to pay him a 
visit for the purpose of forwarding his suit to the prmcess. He was kindly 
received both by the king and the duke of York; but Charles, who was to the 
full as anxious to gratify France by a peace as the prince to prolong the war, 
desired that this matter should first be taken into consideration. But the 
proposal metwith a direct negative from William, as he feared lest the alhes, 
who had already taken some alarm on the subject of his visit, should accuse 
him of having sacrificed their interests to his own ambition for this alliance; 
and though captivated with the charms of the Lady Mary, he expressed, 
with strong symptoiM of disappointment and vexation, his determination of 
immediately taking his departure, unless the business of the marriage were 
first concluded; observing that it was_ for the king to choose whether they 
were henceforth to live as the greatest friends or the greatest enemies. The 
solicitations of Tem-ple and the lord-treasurer Danby at length induced 
Charles to yield this point, pd withm a few days the marriage was 
celebrated, to the great and universal joy of the nation.** 


THE PE.“ICE OF NUMEGHEN AND THE AUGSBURG LEAGUE 


Charles was at this moment the arbiter of the peace of Europe; and though 
several fluctuations took place in his policy in the course of a few months 
as the urgent wishes of the parliament and the large presents of Louis 
differently actuated him, still the wiser and more just course prevailed, and 
he finally decided the balance by vigorously declarmg his resolution for 
peace; and the weaty was coMequently signed at Nimeguen, on the 10th of 
August, 1678. ine prince of Orange, from private motives of spleen or a 
more unjustifiable desire tor faghtmg, took the extraordinary measure of 
attacking the French troops under Luxemburg, near Mons, on the very day 
after the signincr of this treaty. He must have known it, even though it were 
not officially notified to him, and he certainly had to answer for all the 
blood so wantonly spilt in the sharp thoi‘h undecisive action which ensued. 
Spain, abandoned to her fate, was obliged to “ke the best terms she could; 
and on the 17th of September the fatter°po^r^*^ ^ treaty with France, on 
conditions entirely favourable to 
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A few years passed over after this period, without the occurrence of any 
transaction sufficiently important to require a mention here. Charles of 
England was sufficiently occupied by disputes with parliament, and the 
discovery, fabrication, and punishment of plots, real or pretended. Louis 
XIV, by a stretch of audacious pride hitherto unknown, arrogated to himself 
the supreme power of regulating the rest of Europe, as if all the other 
princes were his vassals He established courts, or chambers of reunion as 
they were called, in Metz and Brisac, 


rest plays no part in it at all. It is especially absurd to attribute the idea of 
the unity of God to Egyptian influences. 


However, the worship of God which the Jews adopted at Sinai certainly was 
originally foreign to them. It is an error to suppose from the story that 
Moses represented himself to Israel as the ambassador of the God of their 
fathers, that he must have found among the people the faith of this one God. 
This theory would lessen the importance of Moses for the Old Testament 
religion. Like all founders of religion he endowed the people with a new 
creative idea which gave a fresh turn to their life, and this new idea was the 
worship of Jehovah as their ancestral God. For if we take away all that the 
worship of Israel gained upon the path it travelled in historical times, then, 
supposing such antiquity for the worship of Jehovah in Israel, there is left 
no fresh idea, from the adoption of which by the people a new epoch could 
date. Moses, then, would in the most favourable light be only a restorer or a 
reformer of the old Israelitish religion, and not the founder of a religion as 
he is rightly considered by priestly tradition. 


Two further points must be noted in this connection. In the first place, we 
know nothing of Israel’s worship before the time of Moses ; not a single 
tradition exists of it. But this cannot be wondered at ; and it may be 


60 THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 
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observed elsewhere also that after the adoption of a higher religion, all 
recollection of an earlier form of worship not only dies out, but is 
designedly destroyed. Secondly, however, it should be noted that the 
worship of Jehovah may have been in a more imperfect and undeveloped 
form among the people from whom Moses borrowed it, than that in which 
he imposed it on his race. 


Many features of the sacred tradition show that the worship of Jehovah was 
originally foreign to Israel. To ancient Israel Jehovah dwells on Sinai, 
which, therefore, is the original seat of his worship. Moreover, confused as 


which cited princes, issued decrees, and authorised spoliation, in the most 
unjust and arbitrary man-ner. Louis chose to award to himself Luxemburg, 
Chiny, and a considerable portion of Brabant and Flanders. He marched a 
considerable army into Belgium, which the Spanish governors were unable 
to op-pose. 


The prince of Orange, who laboured incessantly to excite a confederacy 
among the other powers of Europe against the unwarrantable aggressions of 
France, was unable to arouse his coun- 


trymen to actual A Dutch School (1662) 
Aar, and was (After tlie pamUng b7 Adriaau van Oatade, 1610-1686) 
forced, instead of 


gaming the glory he longed for, to consent to a truce for twenty years, - 
which the states-general, now wholly pacific and not a little cowardly, were 
too happy to obtain from France. The emperor and the king of Spam 
o’laclly enter6d into a like treaty. The fact was that the peace of Nimeguen 
had disjointed the great confederacy which William had so succe^fmy 
brought about; and the various powers were laid utterly prostr/ at the feet of 
the imperious Louis, who for a while held the destinies of Europe m his 


hands. t 


Charles II died most unexpectedly in the year 1685. His successcir, Jamra 
II. seemed, during a reign of not four years’ continuance, to rush wilfully 
headlong to rum. During this period, the prince of Orange had mamtaineil a 
most circumspect and unexceptionable line of conduct: steering clear of all 
mter- 


< ff Ayor ““Ttt J8t 
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ference mth English affairs; giving offence to none of the political factions; 
and observing in every instance the duty and regard which he owed to his 
father-in-law. During Monmouth’s invasion he had despatched to James’ 
assistance six regiments of British troops which were in the Dutch service, 
and he offered to take the command of the king’s forces against the rebels. 


It was from the application of James himself that William took any part in 
English affairs; for he was more widely and much more congenially 
employed in the establishment of a fresh league against Prance. Louis had 
aroused a new feeling throughout Protestant Europe, by the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. The refugees, whom he had driven from their native 
country, inspired in those in which they settled hatred of his persecution as 
well as alarm at his power. Holland now entered into all the views of the 
prince of Orange. By his immense influence he succeeded in forming the 
great confederacy called the League of Augsburg, to which the emperor, 
Spain, and almost every European power but England, became parties. 


James gave the prince reason to believe that he too would join in this great 
project, if William would in return concur in his views of domestic tyranny; 
but William wisely refused. James, much disappointed, expressed his 
displeasure against the prince, and against the Dutch generally, by various 
vexatious acts. 


WILLIAM BECOMES KINO OF ENGLAND (1689) 


William resolved to maintain a high attitude; and many applications were 
made to him by the most considerable persons in England for relief against 
James’ violent measures, which there was but one method of making 


effectual. That method was force. But so long as the princess of Orange was 
certain of succeeding to the crown on her father’s death, William hesitated 
to join in an atteinpt that might possibly have failed and lost her her 
inheritance. But the birth of a son, which, in giving James a male heir, 
destroyed all hope of redress for the kingdom, decided the wavering, and 
rendered the determined desperate. The prince chose the time for his 
enterprise with the sagacity, awanged its plan with the prudence, and put it 
into execution with the vigour, which were habitual qualities of his mind. 


Louis Xiy, menaced by the League of Augsburg, had resolved to strike the 
first blow agamst the allies. He invaded Germany; so that the Dutch 
preparations seemed in the first instance intended as measures of defence 
agamst the progress of the French. But Louis’ envoy at the Hague could not 
be r notice to his master, who in his turn warned James. 


But that Aatuated monarch not only doubted the intelligence, but refused tne 
f rench king s offers of assistance and co-operation. On the 21st of Octo- , 
Orange, with an army of fourteen thousand men, and a fleet 


o five hundred vessels of all kinds, set sail from Hellevoetsluis; and after 
some delays from bad weather he safely landed his army in Torbay, on the 
5th of November, 1688. The desertion of James’ best fnends; his own 
consternation, flight, seizime, and “cond escape; and the solemn act by 
which he was deposed— were the rapid oTOurrences of a few weeks; and 
thus the grandest 


had ever seen was happily consummated, fehout entering here on l^slative 
reasonmgs or party sophisms, it is enough to record 


immediate sSiject, that 
^ Holland and her glonous chief England nught have 


^ purchase liberty bfoceans of blood. By the bill of settlement the crown 
was conveyed jointly to the prince and 


JAMLS 11 K?CKIVIXO TIK NKWS OF IHE LAXDIXi! OF THE 
P?RIXCI’ OF ORAXOE 
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prjncess of Orange, the sole administration of government to remain in the 
prince; and the new ravereigns were proclaimed on the 23rd of February, 
1689. The convention, which had arranged this important point, annexed to 
the settlement a declaration of rights, by which the powers of royal 
prerogative and the extent of popular privilege were defined and 
guaranteed.’ 


The satisfaction which the Dutch experienced at having given a sovereign 
to so great and renowned a nation, an event calculated to add strength to the 
cause of the reformed religion, and permanently secure to themselves the 
English alliance, gave place in a great degree to the not groundless 
apprehension that the king would be tempted to sacrifice the interests of the 
weer state, where his authority was undisputed, to those of the larger and 
more powerful. Many, who considered the office of hereditary stadholder 
incoiB” patible with that of King of England, expected that he would resign 
the former; but this anticipation was disappointed in the receipt of his first 
message to the States, informing them of his elevation to the throne, and 
professing Aat this circumstance would in no wise lessen his care and 
affection for them, but enable him on the contrary to exercise the office he 
held in the United Provinces for their greater service and advantage. But, 
notwithstanding these fair promises, it soon became evident how little they 
had to hope for either from him or the E ngl is h nation, in return for the 
liberal and generous assistance afforded them m the late emergency.*? 


WAB WITH FRANCE 


William now presented the singular instance of a rnonarchy and a republic 
being at the same time governed by the same individual. But whether as a 
king or a citizen, William was actuated by one powerful principle, to which 
every act of private administration was made subservient. Inveterate 
opposition to the power of Louis HV was this all-absorbing motive. 


A sentiment so mighty left William but little time for inferior points of 
government, and everythmg but that seems to have irritated and disgusted 
him. He was soon again on the Continent, the chief theatre of his efforts. He 
put himself in front of the confederacy which resulted from the congress of 
Utrecht in 1690. He took the command of the alhed army; and tiU the hour 
of his death he never ceased his indefatigable course of hostility, whether in 
the camp or the cabinet, at the head of the allied armies, or as the gmding 
spirit of the councils which gave them force and motion. 


Several campaigns were expended and bloody combats fought, almost all to 
the disadvantage of William, whose genius for war was never “conded by 
that good fortune which so often decides the fate of battles in defiwce of all 
the calculations of talent. But no reverse had power to shake the constancy 
and courage of William. He always appeared as fomudable after defeat as 
he was before action. His conquerors gained littte but tlm honour of the day. 
Fleurus, Steenkerke, Neerwinden were successively the scenes of his evil 
fortune, and the sources of his fame. _His retreats were master strokes of 
vigilant activity and profound combinations. Many eminent sieges took 
place during this war. Among other towns, Mons and Namur were taken by 
the French, and Huy by the allies; and the any of Marshm ViUVeroi 
bombarded Brussels during tlu^ days, in August, 1695, with such fury that 
the town-house, fourteen churches, and four thousand housra were reduced 
to ashes. The year following this event saw another undecisive 


engaged Tromp to return to the navy and resume his position 
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as vice-admiral and appointed him in 1691 to the command of the_ English 
and Dutch navy. Both countries hoped much on seeing once more installed 
at the head of the naval foree a man so courageous and able as Tiomp. 


Europe awaited, expectant of great achievements on the sea, the campaign 
of 1691. The French foices were commanded by the count de Tour-ville, 
who had given in numerous engagements striking proof of his ability. The 
arming and equipment of the fleet was carried on assiduously, when the 
death of Tromp occurred. A mortal malady had ended his life on the 29th of 
May, 1691. 


The news of his death spread rapidly through Holland and carried 
consternation everywhere. The great need that the nation had of him made 
his loss felt to the full extent Comells Tromp is placed justly among the 
naval heroes of Holland. He gave new glory to the name already made 
illustrious by his father. His courage was an incentive to his countr)rmen, 
who endeavoured to miitate it. It was alwaj^s he who attacked the enemy. 
Many times did he throw himself in the middle of an English fleet, 
dispersing all w’ho crossed his course, attacking always the vessel which 
seemed most able to resist him 


During the continuance of this war, the naval transactions present no grand 
results. Jean Bart, a celebrated adventurer of Dunkirk, occupies the leading 
place in those affairs, m which he carried on a desultory but active warfare 
against the Dutch and English fleets, and generally with great success. 


PEACE OP EYSWICK 


All the nations which had taken part m so many wars were now becoming 
exhausted by the contest, but none so much so as France. England, though 


with much re.solution voting new supplies, and in every way upholding 
William in his plans for the continuance of war, was rejoiced when Louis 
accepted the mediation of Charles XI, king of Sweden, and agreed to 
concessions which made peace feasible. Everything was finally arranged to 
meet the general views of the parties, and negotiations were opened at 
Ryswick On the 20th of September, 1697, the articles of the treaty were 
subscribed by the Dutch, English, Spanish, and French ambassadors The 
treaty consisted of seven-The French king declaied he would not disturb or 
disquiet me king of Great Britain, whose title he now for the first time 
acknowledged Between France and Holland were declared a general 
armistice, perpetual amity, a mutual restitution of towns, a reciprocal 
renunciation of all pretensions upon each other, and a treaty of commerce 
which was immediately put into execution. Thus, after this long, expensive, 
and sanguinary war, things were established just on the footing they had 
been by the peace of iVimeguen. The peace became general, but 
unfortunately for Europe it was of very short duration 


France, aa if looking forward to the speedy renewal of hostilities, still kept 
her armies uudisbanded. Let the foresight of her politicians have been what 
It might, this negative proof of it was justified by events. The king of bpain, 
a weak prmce, without any direct heir for his possessions, considered 
f\imself authorised to dispose of their succession by will. The leading 
powers riLd otherwise, and took this right upon themselves. Charles 


thp fpsf of November, 1700, and thus put the important question to 
Sn of of Anjou, second 
S thp of Louis XIV, his successor to the whole 


oi the Spanish monarchy. Louis unmediately renounced his adherence to 
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the treaties of partition, executed at the Hague and in London in 1698 and 
1700, and to which he had been a contracting party, and prepared to 
maintain the act by which the last of the descendants of Charles V 
bequeathed the possessions of Spain and the Indies to the family which had 
so long been the inveterate enemy and rival of his own. 


The emperor Leopold, on his part, prepared to defend his claims; and thus 
commenced the new war between him and France, which took its naTna 
from the succession which formed the object of dispute Hostilities were 
commenced in Italy, where Prince Eugene, the conqueror of the Turks, 
commanded for Leopold, and every day made for himself a still more 
brilliaat reputation. Louis sent his grandson to Spain to take possession of 
the inh^- tance for which so hard a fight was yet to be maintained. * 


Louis prepared to act vigorously. Among other measures, he caused’p‘ of 
the Dutch army that was quartered in Luxemburg and Brabant to be 
suddenly made prisoners of war, because they would not own Philip V as 
king of Spain The states-general were dreadfully alarmed, immediately 
made the required acknowledgment, and m consequence had their soldiers 
released. They quickly reinforced their garrisons, purchased supplies, 
solicited foreign aid, and prepared for the worst that might Mppen. They 
wrote to King William, professing the most inviolable attachment to 
England; and he met their application by warm assurances of support, and 
an immediate reinforcement of three regiments. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM III 


William followed up these measures by the formation of the celebrated 
treaty called the Grand Alliance, by which England, the states, and the 
emperor covenanted for the support of the pretensions of the latter to the 


Spanish monarchy. William was preparmg, in spite of his declining health, 
to take his usual lead in the military operations now decided on, and almost 
all Europe was again-looking forward to his guidance, when he died on the 
8th of March, 1701, leaving his great plans to receive their execution from 
still more able adepts in the art of war.& 


DAVIES’ ESTIMATE OF WILLIAM III 


William had to sustain a life of anxiety and fatigue, under the disadvantage 
of a feeble constitution of body; betrayed by his slight and attenuated frame, 
though in no degree in his countenance, which was clear, animated, and 
sparkling. 


In a military point of view, he presents the singular phenomenon of a 
commander indebted for a high reputation solely to reverses and defeats, his 
peculiar constitution of mind being indeed such as to insure for him both 
the reverses and the reputation. Deficient in inventive faculty, slow of 
comprehension, hesitating and unready, without a sufficient degree of 
confidence in his own opinions, and too proud to endure contradiction or 
ademt the suggestions of others, he was unable immediately to perceive the 
skilful combinations of the great generals opposed to him or to cope with 
their rapid and masterly movements; and often allowed the opportunity for 
action to escape, or formed his plans in ignorance of some point which, if 
seized, would have occasioned them to be wholly different 


In the field of battle, on the other hand, the discovery of errors previously 
RoniTnitted caused in him neither vacillation nor apprehension. Roused 
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to animation, full of unwonted fire and energy, he was present everywhere, 
and exposed himself with indifference to the most imminent dangers. In the 
hour of defeat, which too surely arrived, his real greatness displayed itself; 
it was then that his dauntless spirit and unshaken firmness of soul enabled 
him to take advantage of all the resources that were yet available; to give 
Ins orders with the same composure and precision as if advancing to certain 
victory; and to convert the most disastrous rout into a safe and orderly 
retreat. 


Considered as a politician, his capacity for government appeared in a very 
different light in his native country, where he was surrounded by able and 
zealous ministers, and in England, where he was left to depend more upon 
his own resources. In Holland he had merely to express his opinions, 


however crude, and a Fagel, a Beveming, a Dykeveldt, and a Heinsius — 
unquestionably the first statesmen and politicians in Europe — were ready 
to modify, to improve, and to render them suitable to the taste of the nation; 
in England, where he had few or none on whom he could depend for 
information and assistance, and where the slightest influence gained over 
him by one party excited the jealousy and animosity of the other, he betrays 
an extreme deficiency in penetration, dexterity, and temper; and we can 
scarcely recognise, in the peevish monarch, threatening constantly to 
abandon his kingdom, and with it the noble cause he had espoused, the 
steady patriot who delivered his country from the miseries of foreign 
conquest and domestic sedition. Placed by circumstances in the position of 
a restorer and defender of liberty, never was absolute monarch more fond of 
arbitrary power, or more impatient of even the most legitimate control. 


In Holland, where, at the time of his accession to the stadholderate, the 
precarious condition of affairs rendered it necessary that unusual authority 
should be placed m his hands, we have seen him take advantage of it to 
introduce his dependents into every office of government without regard to 
their ability to fill them, and to trample under foot the ancient customs and 
privileges, interwoven in the welfare, almost in the very existence of his 
country. It may, indeed, be truly affirmed that, had he left a son, or 
succeeded m “tling the inheritance on his relative John William Friso, the 
liberties of Holland were gone forever. In England, his anxiety to obtain a 


the accounts may seem in some particulars, the old tradition explicitly states 
that Moses, who imposes the worship of Jehovah upon Israel, is the son-in- 
law of the priest of an Arabian race ; that is, that the priesthood of Moses 
and Levi is connected with an older non-Israelitish Jehovah priesthood. 


This father-in-law of Moses is called in Exodus iii. 1, Jethro the priest of the 
Midianites, and in Exodus ii. 18, Reuel. Exodus xviii. contains a fairly 
authentic account of Jethro by the Elohist, and yet it is questionable whether 
this account really refers to him. It is, however, probable. In Numbers x. 29, 
his name appears as Hobab. And in Judges i. 16, the Kenites are brought 
into connection with the father-in-law of Moses ; Judges iv. 2 likewise calls 
Hobab, Moses’ father-in-law, a Kenite ; he, therefore, should rather have 
been called a priest of the Kenites. 


That the Arabic or nomadic race, from which Moses borrowed the worship 
of Jehovah, was the tribe of the Kenites, is proved by the later history of 
this people, who henceforth are closely interwoven with the worship of 
Jehovah. 


According to Numbers x. 29, and Judges i. 16, the Kenites joined the 
children of Israel in their journey to the land west of Jordan, and according 
to the latter passage ” they went up out of the city of palm trees (Jericho), 
with the children of Judah into the wilderness of Judah.” In the south of the 
district of Judah, we meet in the earliest ages of the Kings a nomadic Kenite 
race, which was in friendly relations with Judah (1 Samuel xxx.), although 
dwelling among the Amalekites (1 Samuel xv. 6). 


It is questionable whether, after such a definite proof as the latter passages, 
it can be maintained that the Kenites were in alliance with the Midianites, 
especially as the land of Midian lies on the east of the Persian Gulf, and the 
Midianites at the time of the birth of the Jewish kingdom lived on the east 
of Jordan. 


In this connection may be cited the fact that a single Kenite clan was 
nomadic in the north, and that Ephraim was, according to Judges v. 14, of . 
partly Amalekitish origin. Nevertheless these are all only surmises. The 
scarcity of the records deprives us of any clear light on the ancient 
ethnological relations. 


larger share of authority than the nation was willing to grant led him to 
appear ungrateful to those who had set him on the throne, and to inflict 
incalculable mjurjr on his affairs by entrusting them to ministers of the tory 
party, whose maxims of government, as more favourable to royal 
prerogative, were more acceptable to him than those of the whigs; but 
whom he 
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never could succeed in reconciling to his person, or engage to serve him 
with fidelity. 


But though his self-will and arbitrary temper might have inclined him to be 
a despot, not even these dispositions could ever have induced him to 
become a_ tyrant. Too magnanimous at once, and too indolent, to commit 
acts of injustice or oppression, he would have obtained absolute power only 
with a view to its upright and beneficial use. His lofty and noble amhit’n , 
exempt from the slightest alloy of vanity, rapacity, or cupidity, was directed 
to none but the most praiseworthy ends; to the glory and happiness of the 
countries he governed, to the preservation of the liberties and ha.1a.Ti<»P 
of Europe, and to the abasement of the overgrown power of France. 


In steadiness of purpose he was unshaken; in scrupulous honour and ‘ 
integrity he was unsurpassed by any prince of the world; and forms, in this 
respect, a striking contrast, as well to the habitual insincerity 
ofhisiff\ecessor Charles II as to the duplicity and faithlessness of his 
contemporary of France; of him it might be truly affirmed, as it was 
erroneously observed of his father-in-law, that his word was never broken. 
So hi gh was the esteem . in which he was universally held on this account, 
that the Spanish minister De L 3 Ta, was accustomed to say his master 
trusted more to the honour ana constancy of the prince of Orange than to 


any treaties. A deep and fervent spirit of piety was in him united, in a 
remarkable manner, with sentiments of unbounded religious toleration. 


Yet with many and great virtues, while he secured the esteem he failed . to 
gain the affections of mankind. Baised to the sovereign power over two 
great nations, by the mere force of popular opinion, and hailed by both as 
their preserver and defender, he died disliked and unlamented by the one 
and rather respected than beloved by the other, a circumstance attributable 
chiefly to his cold and reserved manners and melancholy temperament, 
being but rarely excited to cheerfulness, and then only among a few of his 
most intimate friends 


But if he took no pains to acquire the love of men, he was equally little 
affected by their malice and enmity. The numerous attempts to assasrinate 
him, persisted in during the whole course of his reign, never excited in him 
the slightest emotion of anger, revenge, or fear, firm in the belief of 
predestination instilled in his youth by his Calvmistic teachers, and which 
he carried into every, even the smallest, circumstance of his life, ^d fully 
persu/ed that not all the power and arts of enemies could hasten his destiny 
one single moment, he was literally “not afraid of wffiat man could do unto 
him.”_ But though neither vindictive nor cruel, it may be doubted whether 
he heritated to sacrifice the principles of humanity and justice when they 
stood in the way of the advancement of his interests or the gratification of 
his ambition. The murder of the De Witts and the massacre of Glencoe have 
cast upon his memory a stain wffiich his panegyrists have in vain laboured 
to efface 


In both the instances in question, the impunity that William secured to the 
perpetrators of the crime, and the friendship and countenance with which he 
afterwards treated them, offered almost mcontrovertible evidence of his 
guilty participation; and in the minds of posterity, unhappily, the 
remembrance of the defender of the civil and religious liberty of Europe is 
inseparably interwoven with that of the abettor of the murder of the 
illustrious‘ De Witts and of the slaughter of the confiding Highlanders of 
Glencoe. 


But, however exceptionable in some points the public character of Willi, in 
his domp (tic relations it shines out with a clear and undimmed lustre. His 
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purity of morals and general propriety of conduct contributed much to 
infuse a new tone and spirit mto the society of England 


The consternation which prevailed in the United Provinces on the death of 
William was excessive, since, from the known prejudices of Queen Anne, 
his successor, against the whigs, nothing less was expected than that an 
immediate and entire change of measures in the English court and the 
dissolution of the Grand Alliance would leave them exposed to the whole 
venge/\ce of France. These fears were speedily relieved by the declaration 
of the views of the queen, who, within a week after her accession, 
dispatched the earl of Marlborough to assure the states of her determination 
to preserve all the alliances formed by the late kmg for the maintenance oi 
the liberties of Europe, and the reduction of the power of France within just 
limits, and to regard the interests of her own kingdom and the states as 
inseparable. The states of Holland, on their side, passed a resolution that, 
notwithstanding the lamented death of the king of England, they were 
determined to remain firm to their allies, and prosecute the war with their 
whole strength and vigour, and, appearing in full number in the states- 
general, induced them to adopt a similar resolution. The treaty between 
Great Britain and the states was accordingly renewed, and the plan of the 
campaign projected by William III was concluded with the earl of 
Marlborough, who had been appointed general-in-chief of the English 
forces before the death of that monarch. 


It was in the early part of the war that those dissensions sprang up between 
the duke of Marlborough and the states’ deputies in the camp, which have 


called forth the bitterest invectives against the Dutch from the English 
writers, more especially his biographer, archdeacon Coxe.« Marlborough 
was, for many reasons, anxious to maxe the Netherlands the principal scene 
of hostilities; while the states hoped, by acting chiefly on the defensive, and 
confining themselves to hindering the advance of the French troops, and to 
effecting the reduction of the towns which served best to protect the United 
Provinces against invasion, to impel the king of France to turn the strength 
of his arms to Germany, Italy, and Spam, and thus relieve provinces so near 
their own boundaries, m some measure, from the miseries of war.® 


THE STADHOLDERATE ABOLISHED (1704) 


William was the lEist of that illustrious line which for a century and a hnlf 
had filled Europe with admiration. He never had a child; and being himself 
an only one, his title as prince of Orange passed into another branch of the 
family He left his cousin. Prince John William Friso of Nassau, the 
stadholder of Friesland, his sole and universal heir, and appointed the states- 
general his executors.6 


While the preparations for the ensuing campaign were in progress, animated 
debates arose in the states-general on the subject of the appointment of a 
commander of the troops. The states of Friesland and Groningen insisted 
that their young stadholder, John William Friso, should be created general 
of the infantry; a demand strenuously opposed by the remaining provmces. 
The states of Zealand, accordingly, objected that, in the present condition of 
affairs, it was necessaiy to have a general, not nominal only, such as the 
tender age of the prince would render him, but of mature years and 
experience; and that his advancement would be only the first step to the 
renewal of that form of government which neither themselves nor the other 
states would willingly see restored. A compromise was at length 
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effected, according to which John William Friso was appointed general of 
the infantry, but was not to exercise the duties nor enjoy the emoluments of 
the office till he had completed his twentieth year. / 


The states were probably rendered the more reluctant to adopt any measure 
which might tend to advance Prince John W illia m Friso to the 
stadholdership, from the circumstance of the will, by which Wdliam IT had 
appointed him his sole heir, being disputed by the kmg of Prussia, grand/n 
by the mother’s side of the stadholder Frederick Henry, who had 
bequeathed the inheritance to the heirs of his daughter, in default of the 
issue of his son. In order, therefore, to prevent the indulgence of any hopes 
which the Orange party might conceive from this favour shown to the 
prince, the states of Holland were the first to propose in the states-general 
that those of the individual provinces should take an oath, each deputy 
separately, to preserve the union of the provmces without a stadholder, and 
to maintain steaddy aU the alliances in which they were at present engaged. 


On this occasion the states of Holland, instead of sending theu depafes - as 
usual, appeared in person, and in full number, in the states-genera’ mode to 
which they constantly afterwards adhered, and which procured fof ‘ them a 
weight and influence in the federal government superior even to fiJat 
formerly enjoyed by the stadholders. The senates and councils of thelbbwiis 
resumed the right of nominating their owm members, a change which in 
Holland was effected without disturbance, but in Utrecht, Gelderland, and 
Oveiyssel, where “the regulations” — the terms, that is, on which these 
provinces had been received back into the union after their conquest by the 
king of France — were of such a nature as to give the late stadholder 
opportunities for the exercise of exorbitant power, the struggles between the 
party whom he had sedulously excluded from public offices, and those 
whom lone possession had rendered doubly anxious to retain them, were 
frequent and severe. 


Ultimately, however, the changes in the municipal bodies were almost 
universally favourable to the existmg government, and the constitution of 


the five provinces settled itself on pretty nearly the same basis as after the 
death of William II in 1650. The principal and most difficult duty of the 
stadholder, that of persuading the provinces to agree to the subsidies 
demanded-, by the council of state, was now fulfilled by the states of 
Holland through the medium of their pensionary, whose office thus 
acquired new dignity and importance, while his influence became more 
extensive in the states-general.* The deliberations which, since the death of 
the stadholder, had been tardy and vacillating, now gradually assumed a 
character of greater firmness and vigour; and never, perhaps, were the 
measures of the government more distinguished by wisdom, energy, and 
justice, than during the latter years of the war .<5 


THE TRIUMVIHATB AGAINST FRANCE 


The joy in France at William’s death was proportionate to the grief it 
created in Holland; and the arrogant confidence of Louis seemed to know 
no bounds. “I will punish these audacious merchants,” said he, with an air 
of disdain, when he read the manifesto of Holland; not foreseeing that those 
he affected to despise so much would, ere long, command in a great 


* The inflTiPTina of the states of Holland in the states-geneial -vras 
obtained chiefly by a custom they had of advancing money to the poorer 
provinces, when unable to pay their quo^ to the generality , and, in the same 
way, Amsterdam was accustomed to exercise a preponder ance over the 
smaller towns in the states of Holland. 
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measure the destinies of his crown. Many of the northern princes were 
withheld, by various motives, from entering into the contest with France, 


and its whole brunt devolved on the original members of the grand alliance. 
The generals who carried it on were Marlborough and Prince Eugene. Tlie 
former, at its commencement an earl, and subsequently raised to the dignity 
of duke, was declared generalissimo of the Dutch and English forces. He 
was a man of most powerful genius, both as warrior and politician. A pupil 
of the great Turenne, his exploits left those of his master in the shade. No 
commander ever possessed in a greater degree the faculty of for ming vast 
designs, and of carrying them into effect with consummate skill; no one 
displayed more coolness and courage in action, saw with a keener eye the 
errors of the enemy, or knew better how to profit by success. He never laid 
siege to a town that he did not take, and never fought a battle that he did not 
gam. 


Prince Eugene joined to the highest order of personal bravery a profound 
judgment for the grand movements of war, and a capacity for the most 
minute of the minor details on which their successful issue so often 
depends. United in the same cause, these two great generals pursued their 
course without the least misunderstanding. At the close of each of those 
successive campaigns, in which they reaped such a full harvest of renown, 
they retired together to the Hague, to arrange, in the profoundest secrecy, 
the plans for the next year’s operations, with one other person, who formed 
the great point of union between them, and completed a triumvirate without 
a parallel in the history of political affairs. This third was Heinsius, one of 
those great men produced by the republic whose names are tantamount to 
the most detailed eulogium for talent and patriotism Every enterprise 
projected by the confederates wM deliberately examined, rejected, or 
approved by these three associates, whose strict union of purpose, 
disowning all petty rivalry, formed the centre of counsels and the source of 
circumstances finally so fatal to France. 


The vmr began in 1702 m Italy, and Marlborough opened his first campaign 
in Brabant also in that year. For several succeedmg years the confederates 
pursued a career of brilliant success, the details of which do not properly 
belong to this portion of our history Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, and 
Malplaquet, are names that speak for themselves, and tell their OTO tale of 
glory. The utter humiliation of France was the result of events in which 
England was joined in the strictest union with Holland, and the impetuous 


valour of the successor to the title of prince of Orange was, on many 
oct/ions, particularly at Malplaquet, supported by the devotion and 
gallantry of the Dutch contmgent in the allied armies. The naval affairs of 
Holland nothing very remarkable The states had always a fleet ready to 
support the English m their enterprises; but no eminent admiral arose to 
rival the renown of Rooke, Byng, Benbow, and others of their allies. The 
first M^Mnltar, which has ever since remained in the possession of England 
The great earl of Peterborough carried on the war wdth flPp °A“J,®nccess m 
Portugal and Spain, supported occasionally by the English 


During progress of the war, the haughty and long-time imuerial Louis was 
reduced to a state of humiliation thatUted aS^rS^S 


tle S 
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as to prevent its oto open expression. In the year 17G0 he solicited peace on 
terms of most abject submission. The atatfs-seneral, mner the inflAnce of 
the duke of Marl^rough and Prmce Eugene rejectel ail nu supplieationsf 
retorting unsparmgly the insolent harshness vntn wiuch he had formerly 
received similar proposals from them. In the followma year Lr ins renewed, 
his attempts to obtain some tolerable conditions, offering to renounce his 
grandson, and to comply with aU the former demands ofthe confederates. 
Even th^ overtures were rejected; Holland and England appearing sansfied 
with nothmg short of, what wm after all impracticable, the total destruction 
of the great power which Louis had so long proved to be incompatible with, 
their welfare. & 


TROUBLE WITH EVGLVVD 


Yet events had long been preparing in England which were to change 
entirely the face of affairs on the Continent, and deprive the states, and even 
Great Britain herself, in some measure, of the fruits of their numerous and 
dearly-bought victories. The dismissal of the whig ministers in 1710, 
followed in 1711 by the dismissal of Marlborough, was a measure regarded 
with as much dismay by the allies (of whom the emperor and states 
ventured to petition the queen m earnest terms against it), as with secret 
triumph and exultation by France. Louis, indeed, had everything to hope 
from the new administration, composed entirely of tories, whom all the 
glory of their country’s arms failed to reconcile to the war, and who 
constantly viewed both the Dutch nation itself and the alliance of the states 
with jealousy and aversion. 


The queen of England having sent circulars to the alUed sovereigns, 
invitmg them to the conOTess at Utrecht, ambassadors from nearly all the 
courts of Europe appeared in that city early in the year 1712. The instruc- . 
tions given to those of England, as regarded the United Provinces, seemed 
rather as though directed against enemies than in favour of allies whose 
interests she was bound to maintain equally with her own. 


The Dutch felt still more painfully the effects of the altered sentiments of 
England in the course of the campaign. Secret orders were sent to 
Marlborough’s successor, the duke of Ormonde, to take no part in any siege 
or battle. ^ Thus enfeebled by the desertion of the English, a detachment of 
the allied army sustained a severe defeat at Denain. The truce between 
France and England was renewed and Bolingbroke was sent to France with 
instructions to conclude a separate peace. 


These events — more especially the seizure of Ghent by the Engliah ^ 
which enabled them to stop the supplies to the allied camp — were attends 
with the effect which the ministers anticipated, of reducing the allies to 
submission to such terms as England and France might impose. The 
negotiations at Utrecht were resumed on the basis proposed by the queen in 
her speech to her parliament at the opening of the session. Herein she had 
declared , that the barrier provided for the states should be the same as that 
of the treaty of 1709, with the exception of two or three places at most — a 
point which gave rise to many and animated contests. ” 


At length the queen having obtained from France the addition of Tournay to 
the barrier towns, the states were fain to receive peace upon such other 
conditions as were offered them. They signed a new treaty with England, 
annulling that of 1709, and providing that the emperor Charles should 
sovereign of the Spanish Netherlands, which, neither in the whole nor ih” 
part, should ever be possessed by France. 
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the treaty of ETRECHT (1713) AND THE BARRIER TREATY (1715) 


Difficulties being thus smoothed, the declaration made by the English 
plenipotentiaries of their determination to sign on a certain day, whether 
with or without the allies, hastened the decision of the latter, with the 
exception of the emperor. Portugal, Russia, and, last of all, the states, 
followed the example of England. By the treaty concluded between France 
and the states, it was agreed that the king of France should surrender to 
them the Spanish Netherlands, on behalf of the house of Austria, the elector 
of Bavaria being reinstated in all the territories he possessed before the war. 
The towns of Menin, Tournay, Namur, Ypres, with Warneton, Poperinghe, 
Comines and Wervicq, Fumes, Dixmude, and the fort of Knokke, were to be 
ceded to the states, as a barrier, to be held in such a manner as they should 
afterwards agree upon with the emperor France and the states mutually 


The people of Israel, then, strengthened by Kenitish elements, migrated 
from the Sinaitic peninsula into the land east of Jordan. But we know 
neither by what route they went, the time when it happened, nor how long 
the journey took. To be sure, in Amos v. 25, it is stated that the people were 
in the wilderness for forty years. This round number is, however, not only 
doubtful in itself ; it is still more so because it rests upon the assumption, 
proceeding from theological h)7)otheses, that the whole of the people which 
emigrated from Egypt, with the exception of Moses, Joshua, and Caleb, 
died in the desert for their unbelief and never saw the Holy Land. 


The most ancient source of the Pentateuch probably knows nothing of this 
forty years’ wandering. The accuracy of the mention of the places, 
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which were the stations of the wandering in the desert, cannot, however, be 
brought forward as historical proof of this time in the desert. These places, 
it goes without saying, have all, within historical times, been desert stations. 
But that Israel repaired to them is supported solely by the tradition of later 
times which, on the hypothesis that Israel came from the Sinaitic peninsula 
and, on the other hand, on the basis of its knowledge of the roads through 
the desert, constructed a picture of the way which the Israelites might have 
taken. Moreover, it is evident that the veneration by neighbouring peoples 
of some of the places in the doubtful territory influenced the tradition. 
Hence the choice of Kadesh-Barnea as a chief station, of Mount Horeb as 
the place of Aaron’s death, and of the mountains in the north of Moab, as 
the abode of Moses in his last days. 


It is then of little import for us to verify the route which Israel is said to 
have taken in its journey from the peninsula of Sinai to the land east of 
Jordan. We have already shown that there is no historical tradition 
concerning the conquest of the land east of Jordan, and that what is related 
about tlie conquest of the kingdom of Sichem by the Israelites under Moses 
is based upon conclusions as to the primitive condition of the country which 


bound themselves to do no act which should tend to unite the crowns of 
Spain and 


France on one head. 


The publication of the peace was received by the people in the United 
Provinces with coldness, and even aversion; they declared that the illumina- 
tions and bonfires, with which the states ordered the event to be celebrated, 
ought to be c, 2 iMdL,ri.otfeiiix dejoie,hxyifeuxd’ ‘artiikej and inveighed 
bitterly against the English minist4, whom the corrupt influence of France 
alone, according to the vulgar opinion, had prompted to conclude a war the 
most glorious and successful ever waged in Europe by a degrading and 
injurious peace. 


The effects of the favourable dispositions of the court of England, and the 
altered sentiments of France towards the states, were soon perceptible in the 
negotiations with the emperor concerning the regulation of the barrier, 
which, since the Peace of Utrecht, had given rise to long and angry 
contestations. The emperor had hitherto refused their demand of the 
demolition of Fort Philip and the cession of Dendermonde, but, now that he 
found they had the support of England and France, he yielded so far as to 
consent that the states should keep a joint garrison with himself in that 
town, he abandoned his clmm to Venlo and Stevenswaard, on which he had 
before insisted, and by the Treaty of the Barrier, November 15th, 1715, 
permitted the boundary on the side of Flanders to be fixed in a manner 
highly satisfactory to the states, who sought security rather than extent of 
dominion. By the possession of Namur they commanded the passage of the 
Sambre and Maas; Toumay ensured the navigation of the Schelde, Menin 
and Warneton protected the Lys, while Ypres and the fort of Knokke kept 
open the communication with Fumes, Nieuport, and Dunkirk. Events 
proved the barrier, so earnestly insisted on, to have been wholly insufficient 
as a means of defence to the United Pro-vm/s, and scarcely worth the 
labour and cost of its maintenance. 


Hencefomard, with the exception of a triple alliance concluded with r ranee 
and England in the next year, the states during a considerable period 


interested themselves slightly, or not at all in the numerous treaties which 
the 1 erent powers of Europe, as if seized with the mania of diplomacy, 
were con-tnmally negotiatmg-/ often, it would seem, without any special 
cause or efimte purpose. Neither did they take any share in the wars 
between Spain and France or between Spam and Great Britain — effects of 
the restless ambi-t on of the Spmish minister Cardmal Alberoni — further 
than to furnish such treaty ^ English king, George I, as were expressly 
stipulated by 
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THE DECLINE OF HOLLAND 


It was in some measure in disgust at the treatment they had experienced at 
the hands of their more powerful aUies during the negotiations at Utrecht 
that they thus withdrew themselves fiom the political affairs of Europe, and 
yet more fiom their inability to sustain longer the high position among 
nations which had, by common consent, been awarded them. The efforts 
they had made to carry on the last long and expensive war had been far 
above their strength The province of Holland alone had incurred a debt of 
19,000,000 guilders, and most of the others were wholly unable to furnish 
their quotas to the generality. 


The integrity of the union, appeared threatened by the failure of the 
provinces in the payment of their quotas. As w’ell for this cause as to 


rectify some abuses existing in the constitution, among which those of 
bribery and corruption stood predominant, it was determined to summon an 
extraordinary assembly of the states in the same manner as in the year 1651. 
But on this occasion an mcreasmg supineness in the performance of their 
political duties, a deficiency both of ability and energy for self-government, 
and a decay of mutual confidence, fiist strikingly displayed themselves in 
the Dutch people. 


As even the business of providing funds to meet the present exigencies 
remained unattended to, the states-general found themselves obliged, by the 
exhausted state of their treasury, to make an infringement on public credit, 
comparatively slight indeed, but of ominous portent in a state so 
scrupulously exact on that point, in raising fimds by means of a tax of a 
hundredth penny on the bonds of the generality for three years. The states 
attempted no other answer to the loud and general murmurs of the 
bondholders than the [ilea of urgent and overwhelming necessity. They 
likewise reduced then military establishment to the number of thirty-four 
thousand men. 


In 1720 died the celebrated pensionary of Holland, Antonius Heinsius, 
having served that office for terms of five years consecutively since 1689; a 
man to whom friend and opponent have agreed in awarding the praise of 
consummate wisdom, indefatigable industry, ardent patriotism, and 
incorruptible integrity. It was, perhaps, the loss of this able and influential 
minister which caused, among a portion of the people of the United 
Provinces, a renewed* desire to behold the restoration of the stadholderate. 
There was, however, at this time, no prince of the family of Nassau-Orange 
of an age to aspire to that office, the prince John William Friso having been 
drowned in 1711 in crossing the ferry at Moerdijk. His son, William Charles 
Henry Friso, born a few weeks after his death, was hereditary stadholder of 
Friesland, and had, in 1718, at the age of seven, been created stadholder of 
Groningen, on the same terms as his ancestois had enjoyed that dignity. He 
had scarcely attained his eleventh year when the partisans of the house of 
Orange in Gelderland . made strenuous efforts to procure his elevation to 
the stadholdership of that province, and with so great success that the states 
were summoned to consider the question before the other provinces w/ere 
aware of the existence of any such design. 


The states of Holland and Zealand quickly took the alarm, and, by earnest 
remonstrances and vivid representations of the evil consequences that must 
ensue from their surrendering any portion of their sovere\nty, endeavoured 
to deter the states of Gelderland from their purpose. Their efforts were, 
however, fruitless. 


In all disputes between the several quarters of the province, or between the 
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estates of the nobility and towns, they were, in default of a stadholder, 
obliged to have recourse to the interference of the states-general. Hence that 
body, or rather the states of Holland, whose supremacy was tacitly admitted 
by the rest, took occasion to assume and exercise greater influence in their 
affairs than they were inclined either to admit or endure. Should they 
appoint a stadholder all such differences must be submitted to his decision, 
and thus the states-general be excluded from intermeddling. 


This consideration it was that induced many of the deputies to the 
Gelderland states to accede to a measure they might otherwise have been 
disposed to thwart j and they accordingly elected unanimously the young 
prince stadholder, captain, and admiral-general of Gelderland (1722). Yet 
they plainly evinced their dread lest the stadholderal power should become 
as dangerous as it had before been to the liberties of their country, by the 
narrow limits within which they confined it. Shorn as it was of its lustre, the 
restoration of the stadholderate in Gelderland was hailed with joy by the 
Orange party as the first step towards a return to a similar form of 
government in the remaining four provinces; yet some years elapsed, and a 
vast change of circumstances occurred, before they found themselves in 
sufficient strength to carry that measure.® 
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are drawn from its condition at the time of the early Kings, but which are 
not free from misunderstanding.* 


Before continuing with the critical narrative it may be well to glance over 
the biography of Moses as given in the Bible, Exodus and Deuteronomy. 


BIBLICAL ACCOUNT OF MOSES AND THE EXODUS 


And Pharaoh charged all his people, saying. Every son that is born ye shall 
cast into the river, and every daughter ye shall save alive. — Uxo-dus i. 22. 


And there went a man of the house of Levi, and took to wife a daughter of 
Levi. 


And the woman conceived, and bare a son : and when she saw him that he 
was a goodly child, she hid him three months. 


And when she could not longer hide him, she took for him an ark of 
bulrushes, and daubed it with slime and with pitch, and put the child therein 
; and she laid it in the flags by the river’s brink. 


And his sister stood afar off, to wit what would be done to him. 


And the daughter of Pharaoh came down to wash herself at the river ; and 
her maidens walked along by the river’s side ; and when she saw the ark 
among the flags, she sent her maid to fetch it. 


And when she had opened it, she saw the child : and, behold, the babe wept. 
And she had compassion on him, and said, This is one of the Hebrews’ 
children. 


Then said his sister to Pharaoh’s daughter. Shall I go and call to thee a nurse 
of the Hebrew women, that she may nurse the child for thee ? 


And Pharaoh’s daughter said to her. Go. And the maid went and called the 
child’s mother. 
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And Pharaoh’s daughter said unto her. Take this child away, and nurse it for 
me, and I will give thee thy wages. And the woman took the child, and 
nursed it. 


And the child grew, and she brought him unto Pharaoh’s daughter, and he 
became her son. And she called his name Moses : and she said, Because I 
drew him out of the water. 
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And it came to pass in those days, when Moses was grown, that he went out 
unto his brethren, and looked on their burdens : and he spied an Egyptian 
smiting an Hebrew, one of his brethren. 


And he looked this way and that way, and when he saw that there was no 
man, he slew the Egyptian, and hid him in the sand. 


And when he went out the second day, behold, two men of the Hebrews 
strove together : and he said to him that did the wrong, Wherefore smitest 
thou thy fellow ? 


And he said, Who made thee a prince and a judge over us? intendest thou to 
kill me, as thou killedst the Egyptian ? And Moses feared, and said, Surely 
this thing is known. 


Now when Pharaoh heard this thing, he sought to slay Moses. But Moses 
fled from the face of Pharaoh, and dwelt in the land of Midian : and he sat 
down by a well. — Ezodus ii. 1-15. 


Then Moses called for all the elders of Israel, and said unto them, Draw out 
and take you a lamb according to your families, and kill the passover. 


And ye shall take a bunch of hyssop, and dip it in the blood that is in the 
bason, and strike the lintel and the two side posts with the blood that is in 
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the blood upon the lintel, and on the two side posts, the Lord will pass over 
the door, and will not suffer the destroyer to come in unto your houses to 
smite you. 


And ye shall observe this thing for an ordinance to thee and to thy sons for 
ever. 
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HOLLAND FROM 1722 TO 1815 


During a period of thirty years following the Treaty of Utrecht, the repubhc 
enjoyed the unaccustomed blessing of profound peace. While the 
discontents of the Austrian Netherlands on the subject of the Barrier-Treaty 
were in debate, the quadruple alliance was formed between Holland, 
England, France, and the emperor for reciprocal aid against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic. It was in virtue of this treaty that the pretender to the 
English throne received orders to remove from France; and the states- 
general about the same time arrested the Swedish ambassador, Baron von 
Gortz, whose intrigues excited some suspicion. 


The death of Louis XIV had once more changed the political system of 
Europe; and the commencement of the eighteenth century was fertile in 
negotiations and alliances in which we have at present but little direct 
interest. The rights of the republic were in all instances respected; and 
Holland did not cease to be considered as a power of the first distinction 
and consequence. The establishment of an East India company at Ostend, 
by the emperor Charles VI, in 1722, was the principal cause of disquiet to 
the United Provinces, and the most likely to lead to a rupture. But, by the 
Treaty of Hanover in 1726, the rights of Holland resulting from the Treaty 
of Miinster were guaranteed; and in consequence the emperor abolished the 
company of his creation, by the Treaty of Seville in 1729, and that of 
Vienna in 1731. 


The peace which now reigned in Europe allowed the United Provinces to 
direct their whole efforts towards the reform of those internal abuses 
resulting from feudality and fanaticism. Confiscations were reversed, and 
property was secured throughout the republic. It received into its protection 
the persecuted sectarians of France, Germany, and Hungary; and the 
tolerant wisdom which it exercised in these measures gives the best 
assurance of its justice and prudence in one of a contrary nature, forming a 


solitary exception to them. This was the expulsion of the Jesuits, whose 
dangerous and 
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destructive doctrines had been long a warrant for this salutary example to 
the Protestant states of Europe.’ 


DANGER TO THE DIKES 


About this time the destruction of a large portion, at least, of the wealthy 
and populous provinces of Holland and Zealand, which Louis XIV, in the 
zenith of his power, had been unable to effect, was well nigh brought about 
by a very tiny agent. The dikes, which for three centuries had been formed 
of beams and pile-work, were discovered in 1732 in Walcheren and North 
Holland to be in a state of complete decay, in consequence of the attacks of 
the small marine worm called the Pholas, supposed to have been brought in 
the ships from the East and West Indies. This insect, by means of the horny 
shell of its head, furnished with a sharp edge like a saw, is able to hollow 
out the hardest wood, and even stone, and had been for some time 
committing its destructive ravages unperceived. The dread that the storms 
of winter would arrive while the dikes were thus incapable of resistance, 
and the country be overwhelmed by the sea, w/as so great in the minds of 
all men that public prayers were offered up in the churches to the Almighty 
to avert the evil. Their alarms, however, proved groundless; and the danger 
to which they had been exposed was, by the ingenuity and industry of the 
people, productive of a permanent benefit; since it gave rise to the 
discovery of a mode of covering the pile-work with a facing of earth, and 
flint and granite stones, which not only protected it from the worm, but 
rendered the dike firmer against the assaults of the waves. 


About this time the long-pending suit between the King of Prussia and the 
Prince of Orange-Nassau, concerning the inheritance of William III, was 
compromised; the cession of the principality of Orange made to the King of 
France at the Peace of Utrecht was confirmed, the prince being at liberty to 
give the name of Orange to any one of his estates, and continue to bear the 
title and arms of that principality .^ 


The peace of Europe was once more disturbed in 1733. Poland, Germany, 
France, and Spain were all embarked in the new war. Holland and England 
stood aloof; and another family alliance of great consequence drew still 
closer than ever the bonds of union between them. The young prince of 
Orange, who in 1728 had been elected stadholder of Groningen and 
Gelderland, in addition to that of Friesland which had been enjoyed by his 
father, had in the year 1734 married the princess Anne, daughter of George 
II of England; and by thus adding to the consideration of the house of 
Nassau had opened a field for the recovery of all its old distinctions.“ 


WAR WITH FRANCE 


In 1743 the states joined England in supporting the claims of Maria 
Theresa, queen of Hungary, and fell consequently into complications with 
France, which invaded the barrier country. In 1744 they granted a subsidy 
in money and put twenty thousand men in the field, and became a member 
of the quadruple alliance with Austria, England, and Saxony. In 1745 the 
provinces took their part in the rout of Fontenoy, after which Marshal Saxe 
overran the Austrian Netherlands, while England and Holland were alike 
paralysed by the Jacobite rising in Scotland. The states lost every barrier- 
town, and lay defenceless before the French, who in 1747 entered Dutch 
Flanders and made an easy conquest. 
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WILLIAM IV DECLARED STADHOLDER (1747) 


And now the Orange party, supported by English aid, began to lift its head. 
The provinces had fallen so low that all men began to wish for a dictator. 
Accordingly Prince William Charles Henry Friso was proclaimed 
stadholder, captain and admiral-general of Zealand, at Terveer, under the 
title of William IV. The movement thus begun spread like wildfire; all 
Zealand accepted him with enthusiasm, and Holland was not far behind; 
even at Amsterdam and the Hague the popular feeling was too strong to be 
resisted, and the government had to give way. William IV became captain 
and admiral-general of the whole union, and stadholder of the seven 
provinces ; a little later these offices were declared hereditary in both male 
and female lines.“ 


This change, completed within a week, was unattended by bloodshed; and 
the prince of Orange, having been proclaimed by the towns separately, was 
unanimously declared by the states of Holland, ” in consideration of the 
troubled state of affairs, and in order, by the blessing of God, to deliver the 
country from the difficult and dangerous situation in which it is placed, 
stadholder, captain and admiral-general of the province.” The Orange flag 
was hoisted on all the public buildings in the voting towns, and the event 
was Celebrated with bell-ringing, illuminations, the discharge of artillery, 
and every demonstration of the most extravagant joy. 


The manner in which the prince received the notification of his appointment 
contributed much to confirm the good opinion entertained of him, by a large 
number of the inhabitants of the United Provinces. He declared that he 
congratulated himself on his advancement, which appeared to tend to the 
honour of God, and the welfare of his beloved country; and that it gave him 
the greatest satisfaction to reflect that it had pleased the Almighty to permit 
a work whereon he appeared to have set his seal, to be concluded as it 
began, without being defiled by a single drop of blood. He immediately, on 
the invitation of the states, repaired to the Hague, where, on his arrival, he 
found himself already appointed captain and admiral-general of the union. 
Utrecht and Overyssel quickly followed the example of Holland and 
Zealand; and thus William IV became stadholder of all the seven provinces 
— a dignity never yet enjoyed by any of his predecessors. 


This resolution was followed by the more important one which whofly 
deprived the states of their ancient dignity and lustre, and left the 
constitution of the United Provinces a republic in little else but the name. 
The states of Holland now took the lead in passing the decree that the 
offices of stadholder, captain, and admiral-general should be continued in 
the direct heirs of the prince of Orange forever, in the male and female line, 
professing the reformed religion, as taught in the churches of the United 
Provinces; except in case, as regarded male heirs, they should become 
possessed of royal or electoral dignity. If the succession devolved on a 
female, she was to exercise the oflace of stadholder under the name of 
governess, and to enjoy likewise those of captain and admiral-general, with 
a sitting in the council of state and the colleges of the admiralty, and to be 
empowered to name an efficient commander of the troops in time of war; 
she was bound not to marry but with the consent of the states — otherwise 
her issue was ineligible to inherit. During the minority _ot the stadholder, 
the provinces were to be governed by the mother of the ml ant. The 
hereditary stadholderate was soon after conferred by the states ot the other 
provinces on William, with the same authority as it had been held by 
William 
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IH, except in Friesland and Groningen, where this measure was not carried 
till a subsequent period. 


In this revolution we may remark the effects of the strong natural bias by 
which the populace of Holland, in common with that of every nation in 
every age, has constantly been inclined towards the government of a single 
head. Here, as ever, the advocates of a more liberal constitution were found 
among the wealthy, the educated, and the reflecting portion of the 
community; and it was upon this comparatively small class of persons that 
the states and municipal governments had to rely chiefly for support; the 
majority having been induced to acquiesce in the existing order of things, 
only in proportion as they enjoyed personal ease and happiness under it. No 


sooner, therefore, did the hour of adversity and privation arrive, than the 
municipal governments found numbers and physical strength arrayed 
against them; while their sole arm of defence lay in the schuttery, or 
burgher-guard, which, though nominally under their command, was 
composed, in so large a proportion, of a class of persons favourable to the 
opposite party as to render it, if not hostile, at best little to be depended on. 
Accordingly, on the first appearance of actual force or violence, the 
municipal governments, destitute of all means of resisting such, at once and 
necessarily fell; and this serves to account, as well for the rapidity with 
which changes were affected in Holland as for the absence of bloodshed 
which usually marked their progress. 


We have already had occasion to observe on the anomalies existing in the 
office of stadholder, as combined with those of captain and admiral-general. 
Still more striking did these anomalies become when functions so important 
and multifarious as to be duly fulfilled by none but a man of mature age and 
experience, and possessed of more than common skill in military and 
political affairs, were liable to fall into the hands of a female or an infant : 
and when no provision was made to prevent an authority which, if 
administered unfaithfully, might be used to the destruction of the liberties of 
the nation; and if inefficiently, involved danger to its very existence, from 
coming into the possession of a tyrant, a madman, or an idiot. 


Another capital error into which the states had allowed themselves to be 
hurried by the violence of popular commotion was that, with the virtually 
royal authority they conferred on their minister, they permitted him, also, 
many of the insignia of royalty. As captain-general, he issued the ” patents” 
or orders of march to the troops, and the soldiers took an oath of obedience 
to him, as well as to the states ; in his name were pronomiced the sentences 
of the courts-martial, which he annulled or modified at his pleasure; his 
arms were on the military standards; he alone received the salute; he was 
constantly surrounded by a military guard. The stadholder and his family 
were prayed for in the churches; his birthday was celebrated with public 
rejoicing; he received every morning from the president of the states- 
general an account of the matters to be deliberated in that assembly, and 
from the pensionary of Holland the like, with regard to the states of the 
provinces; and a particular gate at the Hague, leading to the court-house, 


Also take your flocks and your herds, as ye have said, and be gone; and 
bless me also. 


And the Egyptians were urgent upon the people, that they might send them 
out of the land in haste; for they said. We be all dead men. 


And the people took their dough before it was leavened, their kneading- 
troughs being bound up in their clothes upon their shoulders. 
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And the children of Israel did according to the word of Moses ; and they 
borrowed of the Egyptians jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment 


And the Lord gave the people favour in the sight of the Egyptians, so that 
they lent unto them such things as they required. And they spoiled the 
Egyptians. 


And the children of Israel journeyed from Rameses to Succoth, about six 
hundred thousand on foot that were men, beside children. 


And a mixed multitude went up also with them ; and flocks, and herds, even 
very much cattle. 


And they baked unleavened cakes of the dough which they brought forth 
out of Egypt, for it was not leavened ; because they were thrust out of 
Egypt, and could not tarry, neither had they prepared for themselves any 
victual. 


Now the sojourning of the children of Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was four 
hundred and thirty years. 


And it came to pass at the end of the four hundred and thii-ty years, even 
the selfsame day it came to pass, that all the hosts of the Lord went out from 


was reserved for him and his family, through which the members of the 
states themselves never ventured to pass. Thus the name and right of 
sovereignty alone remained with the states; the power and dignities were 
lodged in their subjects. Hence arose a perpetual and dangerous confusion 
in the public mind as to which was, in fact, the sovereign. 


The soldiery, especially the foreign troops, were accustomed to look up to 
him alone as their real master, who had the distribution of offices, and 
rewards and punishments at his disposal, and to whom they saw military 
honours paid ; and were inclined to obey him, rather than the states to 
whom they really 
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belonged. The captain-general had thus the power of turning the forces of 
the state against the state itself, and subjugating it with its own army. The 
populace also readily adopted the error of imagining that he who was 
adorned with the outward trappings enjoyed the reality of sovereignty, and 
were led to consider every instance of its exercise on the part of the states as 
an assumption of powers which did not belong to them, and to resent such 
as an injury committed against their lawful ruler; while foreign nations, 
falling into the same mistake, were apt to look on the attempts made at 
different times to restrain the exorbitant authority of the stadholder not as a 
withdrawal by the sovereign of powers from a subject that had become 
dangerous to the state, but as acts of rebellion and encroachments on a 
legitimate prerogative, royal in everything but the name. On such occasions, 
therefore, the cause of the stadholder became the common cause of kings ; 
and the neighbouring monarchs were always found ready to assist him in 
crushing his opponents, and regaining all the privileges he claimed, no 
matter how unconstitutional, or however glaringly usurped. 


It was the expressed opinion of one of the wisest of their statesmen, the 
pensionary Slingelandt, that the abuses then existing in the constitution 
would, if suffered to continue, tend to give the stadholder absolute power ; 


and that they ought to be reformed either by substituting a majority or two- 
thirds in the states, in place of the unanimity required in public measures; or 
by entering into an amicable treaty with the prince of Orange to con-fer on 
him the stadholderate, with strict limitations for the security of public 
liberty. Had the passions and prejudices of the opponents of the prince been 
less strong, or could they have resolved to sacrifice their party spirit to the 
welfare of their country so far as to follow this advice, they might have 
found in the office of stadholder a source of benefit and a principle of 
stability to the constitution. 


That some such modification of the government had long been absolutely 
requisite to the prosperity and happiness of the United Provinces was a fact 
beyond all question. Selfish, luxurious, and intent upon gain, as the Dutch 
had become, it was impossible to deny that they were no longer fitted for 
the difficult task of sustaining a free constitution; that the labour, 
watchfulness, and self-denial it requires had now grown irksome to them; 
that they no longer considered what kind of government was most 
conducive to virtue, to the strength and glory of their country, or most likely 
to transmit liberty and happiness to their posterity, but what would procure 
for them the largest share of security and ease in the acquisition or 
enjoyment of their wealth. 


[<i »vAr ‘AA2TE*” 
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m\ViLLIAM IV (1702-1751) 


TREATY OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE 


The year 1748 saw the termination of the brilliant campaigns of Louis XV 
during his bloody war of eight years’ continuance. The Treaty of Aix-la- 
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Chapelle (Aachen), definitively signed on the 18th of October, put an end to 
hostilities : Maria Theresa was established in her rights and power ; and 
Europe saw a fair balance of the nations, which gave promise of security 
and peace. But the United Provinces, when scarcely recovering from 
struggles which had so checked their prosperity, were employed in new and 
universal grief and anxiety by the death of their young stadholder, which 
happened at the Hague, October 13th, 1751.4 His son, William V, aged but 
three years and a half, succeeded him, under the guardianship of his mother, 


Anne of England, daughter of George II, a princess represented to be of a 
proud and ambitious temper, who immediately assumed a high tone of 
authority in the state .^ 


THE REGENCIES OF ANNE AND ERNST OF BRUNSWICK 


The princess Anne, daughter of George II of England, retained the dignity 
of hereditary stadholder from the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle till her death hi 
1759; from this period Ludwig Ernst of Brunswick, who had been 
associated with her in the government since 1748 as guardian of her son 
William V, remained by virtue of this guardianship at the head of the war 
department by sea and land. The duties of the stadholder devolved upon the 
states of the separate provinces. By this means the aristocratic republican 
party in Holland, called the patriotic party, obtained a very considerable 
increase of influence, particularly in the province of Holland, where 
Amsterdam exceeded all the other towns in influence, both in the provincial 
parliaments and in the states-general. In Amsterdam public opinion was 
decidedly against the government, for two reasons: the old anti-Orange 
party, called the Louvestein party, still existed there ; and besides, it was 
observed with grief, in Amsterdam as well as elsewhere, that commerce and 
trade, navigation and naval power, were passing from Holland to England, 
and the government was blamed for what was merely the effect of 
circumstances. All ranks, however, were discontented with the prince of 
Brunswick and his partiality towards England. 


Even before the death of the widow of William IV, many discussions had 
arisen between the states and Duke Ludwig Ernst: since 1759 these 
discussions had never ceased. The English, during Anne’s lifetime, had 
taken advantage of that princess’s relation to the king of England, and of the 
neglect of the Dutch navy, which was partly caused by Anne’s confidence 
in the friendship of England and partly by the eternal dissensions with 
particular provinces, to restrict the commerce of Holland, and to extend 
their own power at sea. They even violated the express treaties by which the 
right of the Dutch to neutral trade was recognised, immediately after the 
commencement of the Seven Years’ War between them and the French in 
America. They declared all commerce with the French West Indies illegal, 
ship-timber and other materials for ship-building contraband, and in the 


year 1756 alone captured fifty-six Dutch ships which had violated the laws 
so arbitrarily laid 


[‘ His benevolence, liberality, affability, and placable though choleric 
temper, rendered him greatly beloved ; and it was thought, and perhaps 
justly, that if he had taken all the advantage he might have done of the 
popular feeling in his favour, at the time of his elevation to the 
stadholderate, he would have been able to obtain an absolute authority. But 
he constantly showed himself averse to the adoption of any violent or 
illegal measures to this effect ; and, according to Cerisier, on one of his 
courtiers remarking upon his moderation, and that any other prince would 
seize the opportunity of manifesting his resentment against his opponents, ” 
Resentment ! ” he answered quickly, ” I have none, except against those 
who offer me such counsel.” His zeal for the welfare of his country, though 
not always tempered with judgment, and still more rarely guided by 
penetration in the choice of his ministers, was deep and sincere. 
Accordingly, the memory of none of their stadholders, except Frederick 
Henry and William I was ever cherished by the Dutch with so great or so 
well-deserved affection. <^] 
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dovm. In the year 1758 the Dutch merchants represented to the states- 
general, that during the short period since the commencement of the war 
between the French and Enghsh they had lost upwards of twelve millions of 
florins. 


Duke Ludwig Ernst might certainly have made better preparations and have 
acted with greater energy. This was so much the more the duty of a captain 
and admiral-general, as actual naval combats took place whenever the 
Dutch men-of-war which were conveying the merchant-vessels fell in with 
English cruisers or men-of-war. It was computed that, up to the date of the 
Peace of Paris, at least a dozen Dutch ships in each year were adjudged to 


be fair prizes by the English admiralty court, according to the one-sided 
English law. 


^ After the end of the Seven Years’ War, or rather, since the death of the 
princess Anne (1759), the internal dissensions in the Netherlands had been 
very much increased by the personal character of the duke and his anti- 
republican tendencies. Ludwig Ernst, who was conceited and fond of 
power, increased the natural incapacity of the young prince by the kind of 
education which he caused to be given to him and made him dependent on 
himself by means of a secret and consequently illegal and unconstitutional 
agreement. He was unable indeed to conceal from the knowledge of his 
numerous enemies this act, to which he caused his ward to subscribe on his 
coming of age, although its actual contents were not discovered till a 
considerable time afterwards. 


When the prince attained his majority in 1766 he had a powerful party 
against him, as well in the states-general as in the parliaments of the several 
provinces: the magistrates of the powerful towns had almost all become 
anti-Orange during the administration of Ludwig Ernst; the young prince 
therefore believed himself to be utterly helpless without the assistance of 
the duke, and was confirmed in this opinion by Prussia and England. This 
was the motive for the step which the prince took at the duke’s instigation 
— the entirely imwarrantable step of subjecting himself and his free state to 
a foreign prince in order to retain the latter near his person. He drew up and 
subscribed to an agreement (Ade van Consulentschap) , according to which 
he bound himself to follow the advice of his ex-guardian in all state affairs. 
The only persons who knew of this agreement were the pensionary of the 
council (minister of foreign affairs), the English ambassador, and two chiefs 
of the Orange party: the others only guessed that such a contract might 
exist. 


Under these circumstances the result was such as might have been 
expected; even the wisest and most reasonable propositions of the duke met 
with opposition in the separate states, where the aristocratic party had the 
majority, whilst the lower classes were entirely devoted to the prince. As 
early as 1767 the duke wished to take measures to prevent the increasing 
loss of trade, but was unable to succeed in his attempt; he endeavoured in 


1769, 1770, and 1771 to increase the naval and military force, at least as 
much as might be necessary in order to retain everything in its then 
position, and to strengthen the garrisons in the strongholds on the Belgian 
frontier; but each time he was prevented by the pedlar spirit and little- 
mindedness of the states. 


In 1773, when it was perceived that Spain, as well as France, was not only 
making great preparations at sea, but was even creating an entirely new 
naval force, equal to that of England in the number of ships of the line, the 
province of Holland was desirous that its naval force also should be 
strengthened, but at the same time resisted such a proposal of the 
government. 
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[1773-1779 A.D.] HOLLAND DURING THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Because the English were aware that the Dutch were entirely unable to fit 
out either a land or a sea force, or even to be of the same opinion 
concerning any energetic measure, inasmuch as the Orange party and the 
patriots mutually distrusted each other, they allowed themselves not only to 
disturb the Dutch timber trade, which ought to have been free according to 
the law of nations, but also to violate express treaties with Holland. 
Notwithstanding the advantages allowed to the Dutch over other nations by 
the treaty of 1674, which the Peace of Utrecht had confirmed, the English 
enforced their right of search with violence and by force of arms in the 
midst of peace. 


The government and its partisans, consisting principally of the inhabitants 
of some provinces, such as Zealand and Gelderland, where the prince had 
large possessions, and of the Dutch nobility, were favourable to the English; 
the Dutch towais, on the other hand, and particularly Amsterdam, were 
inclined to a treaty with France and to the support of the American colonies 
then in revolt. The prince in 1767 had married the niece of King Frederick 
II of Prussia and the sister of his successor, Frederick William II ; this 


princess soon began to interfere in public affairs, because the prince was 
phlegmatic, lazy, and helpless, and apparently always looked to England for 
support. The influence of the princess was most felt in the states-general, 
and the governments of several of the cities and provinces acted oftener on 
this account in opposition to the government of the county. 


The English were thus furnished with an opportimity of complaining, that 
the province of Holland had given Paul Jones an asylmn in the Texel, that 
the Dutch island of St. Eustatius [in the West Indies had become a regular 
market for the North American trade, that an English frigate had been taken 


almost under the gims of the island, and that English prizes were sold there. 
A 


When the English coasts were threatened by the French and Spanish fleets, 
the Dutch would not agree to their demand for a loan of the Scotch Guards, 
which the prince would willingly have granted. This refusal particularly 
displeased the English, because the pensionary of the province of Holland 
and the two burgomasters of Amsterdam were kno^\™l to be declared 
republicans and friends of the French. The Amsterdam merchants were also 
at this time intimately connected with the Americans, and however ill the 
democratic Franklin might consider it his duty to speak of the plebeian 
aristocracy of Holland, they had favoured the loans which the Americans 
had raised on French security. The English therefore annoyed the Dutch in 
many ways; they totally destroyed their timber trade, on the pretence that 
timber might be used as building materials for ships of war, and hindered 
their communication with the French West Indies by force. The Dutch, on 
the other hand, to please the French, gave orders to all their ships to avoid 
touching at Gibraltar, in order that the English there might not be provided 
with supplies by means of Dutch vessels. 


Wliilst everything had the appearance of England being at silent feud with 
Amsterdam and the province of Holland, but on the best understanding 


‘ Tt will be seen from Franklin’s letters that whilst he was in Paris his 
official correspondence went by way of St. Eustatius and Holland, as soon 
as war had been declared between France and England. The whole conduct 
of the Dutch and their relation to the other powers is very justly delineated 
by Franklin/ in a few words, in a letter of the 13th of June, 1780 : “Holland, 


offended by fresh insults from England, is arming vigorously. That nation 
has madly brought itself into the greatest distress, and has not a friend in the 
world.” 
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with the hereditary stadholder and the states-general, a circumstance 
happened, the necessary consequence of which was the interruption of the 
friendly relation between the stadholder and the English, although the 
Dutch on account of the bad condition of their fleet and army, could not 
venture to declare war. The Dutch rear-admiral Bylandt {Schoiit by Nacht), 
with three ships of the line and some frigates, was convoying a Dutch 
merchant fleet destined for the Mediterranean; this fleet was joined, without 
Bylandt’s consent however, or any promise of protection on his part, by 
some ships ladenwith building timber, or timber which the English 
considered as such and liable to search, because they were conveying 
materials to the enemy. The English captain. Fielding, with a small 
squadron, was ordered to follow the vessels under Bylandt’s convoy, to 
search them, and to capture all such as should be laden with marine stores 
or with timber for ship-building. 


He came up with the fleet in January, 1780. Bylandt, however, properly 
refused to suffer the vessels to be searched, and only yielded when the 
English, who far exceeded him in numbers, actually fired upon them; he 
then struck his flag, as if he had been captured during a war, and followed 
the English squadron with his whole fleet, as if war had been actually 
declared and commenced by them. He remained in the harbour whither they 
were conducted as a prisoner of war, until he received further commands 
from his government. 


TREATY OF UTRECHT BROKEN 


This circumstance gave rise to a violent diplomatic contest — an 
interchange of notes full of bitter reproaches and complaints on both sides; 


until the English, who would gladly have been long since relieved of the 
treaty of 1674, and of the clause in the Peace of Utrecht which was so 
entirely opposed to their naval law, declared that, if the Dutch did not 
comply with what was required of them within a period of three weeks, 
they (the English) would no longer consider themselves bound by particular 
treaties. When the demands of the English were afterwards discussed in the 
states-general, all the provinces except Zealand voted against compliance, 
and a declaration of war was then expected; this, however, the English 
ministry did not yet consider advisable. They wished merely to gain time; 
they did not wish immediately to have a third war upon their hands, but to 
prevent the states, miserly and vacillating as they knew them to be, from 
adopting the proposal of the stadholder, that preparations should be 
immediately made, and at the same time to prevent the party of the 
stadholder from entering forthwith into the neutral alliance proposed by 
Russia; they therefore gave hopes of the continuance of peace, but in reality 
pursued a hostile course of action. The English first formally declared null 
and void the Treaty of Utrecht with the Netherlands — by means of which 
the latter had a right to particular advantages — in a statement made by 
them to the states-general ; and then issued a proclamation to the English 
people corresponding to the statement. 


The Dutch rightly looked upon this one-sided abolition of marithne rights 
which had existed for more than a hundred years as an act pf injustice, 
proceeding rather from commercial jealousy than from political enmity, the 
intention of which was entirely to suppress the Dutch trade and to deprive 
the United Provinces of all the advantages of their neutrality; they 
determmed, therefore, at least to arm. 


The government required the states to furnish them with means for raising 
the land army to about fifty thousand or sixty thousand men, and for 
building fifty or sixty new ship j of war to strengthen their fleet; and long 
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the land of Egypt. — Exodus xii. 21-41. 


And Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto the mountain of Nebo, to 
the top of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho. And the Lord shewed him all 
the land of Gilead, unto Dan, 


And all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim, and Manasseh, and all the land 
of Judah, unto the utmost sea. 


And the south, and the plain of the valley of Jericho, the city of palm trees, 
unto Zoar. 


And the Lord said unto him. This is the land which I sware unto Abraham, 
unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I will give it unto thy seed : I have 
caused thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou slialt not go over thither. 


So Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the land of Moab, according 
to the word of the Lord. 


And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over against Beth-peor : 
but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day. 


And Moses was an hundred and twenty years old when he died : his eye 
was not dim, nor his natural force abated. 


And the children of Israel wept for Moses in the plains of Moab thirty days 
: so the days of weeping and mourning for Moses were ended. 


And Joshua the son of Nun was full of the spirit of wisdom ; for Moses had 
laid his hands upon him : and the children of Israel hearkened unto him, and 
did as the Lord commanded Moses. 


And there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom-the 
Lord knew face to face. 


In all the signs and the wonders, which the Lord sent him to do in the land 
of Egypt to Pharaoh, and to all his servants, and to all his land. 


discussions and much contention were the consequences of this demand. At 
length, after much squabbUng and a great deal of bargaining, the demand 
was entirely refused as regarded the land army, and only thirty-two ships 
were allowed to be built. The patriotic party was therefore fully as negligent 
and slothful, out of reliance ori the French, as that of the house of Orange 
was from confidence in England. 


It was not until the 20th of November, 1780, that the Dutch resolved to join 
the armed neutrality; the English therefore had time enough to furnish the 
empress with a tolerable pretext for refusing the Dutch signature to her 
treaty, which thus became of very little consequence to them. 


ENGLAND DECLARES WAR (1780) 


According to the extraordinary constitution of the republic, which consisted 
of provinces united but in most things entirely independent of the common 
government, a province or a city could conclude separate treaties with any 
foreign state without communicating with the general government on the 
subject; and this had been done by the city of Amsterdam in 1778. The 
burgomasters of Amsterdam, and particularly the pensionary of the 
province of Holland, were in favour of a very close connection with France. 
In 1778, when the French concluded a treaty with the new republic, the 
pensionary of Amsterdam was also agreed with the congress as to the 
articles of a commercial treaty. We see from Franklin’s letters that other 
cities hastily applied to him in the hope of being enabled to conclude 
similar separate treaties with America. When everything was arranged, the 
American congress committed the duty of formally concluding the treaty 
with the city of Amsterdam to one of its ex-presidents (Laurens) ; his 
departure was however delayed in the year 1779, and took place in 1780. 
The English, however, captured the ship on board of which he was, and 
succeeded in recovering his papers, which he had torn and thrown 
overboard; he and his despatches were brought to England on the 8th of 
October. 


Laurens was treated very severely in England, and his imprisonment in the 
‘Tower was very strict. 


The English ministry communicated to the government of the hereditary 
stadholder the papers which had been found on Laurens. They demanded an 
explanation from the province of Holland and from the city of Amsterdam; 
and, on their attempting to justify their proceeding by appealing to the 
nature of the constitution, plainly signified their dissatisfaction. As the 
English wished for a pretext for declaring war, their ambassador was 
instructed to demand that the pensionary of Holland and the burgomasters 
of the city of Amsterdam should be actually punished ; and this he did in a 
threatening note. According to the constitution of Holland, the satisfaction 
which the English demanded could not be given them. The English then 
declared war against the United Provinces on the 20th of December, 1780. 


The Dutch, in the year 1781, experienced the consequences of their 
divisions, their narrow policy, their cautiousness, and their avarice, which 
had hindered them from affording to their government the means of acting 
with energy immediately after the commencement of the war. The French, 
on the other hand, helped the Dutch again to their property, without being 
bound to them by any treaty, and restored to them what had been taken from 
them by the English. As to the English, in this war also they remained true 
to a custom which had afforded matter for reproach against them in every 
war during the eighteenth century. They gave permission and issued 
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commands to capture the enemy’s ships long before the declaration of war. 
Before the English declaration of war arrived at the Hague, therefore the 
merchant-vessels of the unsuspecting Dutch had been captured wherever 
they were met with; so that, from the 20th of December, 1780, on which 
day war was declared, till the end of January, 1781, two hundred Dutch 
ships were captured, the value of which was estimated at 15,000,000 
florins. 


LOSS OF THE DUTCH COLONIES AND COMMERCE 


The English ministry had long determined to destroy that depot of the 
Dutch in the West Indies which was at the same time the regular port for the 
North American trade, by the capture of St. Eustatius; on the same day, 
therefore, on which war was declared, a swift-sailing frigate was 
despatched to Rodney with orders to put this plan immediately into 
execution. When Rodney received this order he was lying off Barbados, and 
he immediately sailed towards Martinique as if to seek out the French : he 
appeared suddenly before St. Eustatius on the 3rd of February, 1781, where 
the inhabitants had no intimation of the breaking out of the war, and where 
consequently not the slightest preparations for defence had been made by 
the miserable Dutch government, at the head of which was Ludwig Ernst. 
No opposition was even attempted; the island, which resembled one 
immense magazine, was immediately given up. Two hundred and fifty ships 
and a frigate, which were lying in the harbour, were captured ; sixty others 
under the convoy of a frigate attempted to save themselves by flight; but 
Rodney sailed after them and captured them all, together with the ship of 
war which was convoying them. 


The Dutch settlements on the coast of the continent of South America, the 
principal of which was Surinam, which surrendered immediately without 
being summoned so to do, had to thank the unanimous disapprobation 
which had been the consequence of Rodney’s behaviour in St. Eustatius, for 
being treated with more leniency. From this moment, the seven united 
provinces entirely disappeared from the number of those states which had 
any authority or influence in Europe; they became dependent on the favour 
of foreign states, because they were driven out of their East Indian 
possessions after having given up all their West Indian settlements without 
attempting any opposition. In the East Indies, one settlement, one fortress, 
one island after another was taken from them; their merchant-vessels dared 
not show themselves anywhere; their fleet was useless, and even their trade 
with the Baltic was obliged to be given up, because their ports were 
watched by English vessels. 


The Dutch at this time laid the blame of the losses which they had suffered 
in the East Indies, and of the bad condition of their shipping, entirely upon 
their government, and the partiality evinced by it for the English. The 
displeasure against the duke of Brunswick, who, as a stranger, was more 


blamed than he would otherwise have been, was afterwards very much 
increased by the complaints made by the brave commanders of the fleet 
which was opposed to the English at the entrance of the Baltic, in respect to 
the very bad condition of their ships, and to the promotion of officers, not 
according to merit but favour. The trade with the East and West Indies was 
almost entirely annihilated, and even in the Baltic the Dutch were obliged to 
trade under false colours; so that, while in the year 1780, 2,058 Dutch ships 
passed through the Sound — in the year 1782 only six. About the same time 
the East India Company, to which Holland was indebted 
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for much of its splendour, was very much broken up; the Dutch possessions 
on the west coast of Africa were lost, and Ceylon and the Cape of Good 
Hope were only rescued by the French admiral Suffren, who was gaining 
glory in the eastern seas whilst Grasse was being defeated in the West 
Indies by the English admirals. 


PARTY QUARRELS 


The divisions in the Netherlands, which began to show themselves in the 
last years of the war, served as the forerunners of the revolution which 
broke out immediately after the peace, and foreign nations treated the Dutch 
in an indifferent or contemptuous manner, because the latter were too weak 
to be able to resent such treatment; the French alone did everything in their 
power to connect the republican party closely with France. 


The quarrel between the patriots and the party of the prince, which had 
begun before the declaration of war, continued with equal violence after the 
commencement of the war itself. The states had wished before the 
beginning of the war to unite with France; the government did not wish to 
break entirely with England. The stadholder demanded money for the land 
army: the states, on the other hand, required ships to be built; their progress 
was retarded, however, by the machinations of the stadholder. After the 


commencement of the war a complete division was effected. The city of 
Amsterdam in j\lay, 1781, even went so far as publicly to express their want 
of confidence in the prince, and more particularly in Duke Ludwig Ernst, of 
whom the prince said that, notwithstanding the clamours of the opposite 
party, he honoured him as if he were his father. 


From this time forward the two parties, the Orange party and that of the 
patriots, were to be considered as at open war.? 


Almost the whole of those colonies, the remnants of prodigious power 
acquired by such incalculable instances of enterprise and courage, had been 
one by one assailed and taken. But this did not suffice for the satisfaction of 
English objects in the prosecution of the war. It was also resolved to deprive 
Holland of the Baltic trade. A squadron of seven vessels, commanded by 
Sir Hyde Parker, was encountered on the Doggerbank by a squadron of 
Dutch ships of the same force under Admiral Zoutman. An action of four 
hours was maintained with all the ancient courage which made so m.any of 
the memorable sea-fights between Tromp, De Ruyter, Blake, and JMonk 
drawn battles. A storm separated the combatants, and saved the honour of 
each; for both had suffered alike, and victory had belonged to neither. The 
peace of 1784 terminated this short, but, to Holland, fatal war; the two latter 
years of which had been, in the petty warfare of privateering, most 
disastrous to the commerce of the republic. Negapatam on the Coro-mandel 
coast, and the free navigation of the Indian seas, were ceded to England, 
who occupied the other various colonies taken during the war. 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1785-1787 


Opinion was now rapidly opening out to that spirit of intense inquiry which 
arose in France, and threatened to sweep before it not only all that was 
corrupt, but everything that tended to corruption. It is in the very essence of 
all kinds of power to have that tendency, and, if not checked by salutary 
means, to reach that end. But the reformers of the last century, new in the 
desperate practice of revolutions, seeing its necessity, but ignorant of its 
nature, neither did nor could place bounds to the careering whirlwind 
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that they raised. The well-meant but intemperate changes essayed by Joseph 
II in Belgium had a considerable share in the development of free 
principles, although they at first seemed only to excite the resistance of 
bigotry and strengthen the growth of superstition. Holland was always alive 
to those feelings of resistance to established authority which characterise 
republican opinions; and the general discontent at the result of the war with 
England gave a good excuse. The stadholder saw clearly the storm which 
was gathering, and which menaced his power. Anxious for the present, and 
uncertain for the future, he listened to the suggestions of England, and 
resolved to secure and extend by foreign force the rights of which he risked 
the loss from domestic faction. 


In the divisions which were now loudly proclaimed among the states, in 
favour of or opposed to the house of Orange, the people, despising all new 
theories which they did not comprehend, took open part with the family so 
closely connected with every practical feeling of good which their country 
had yet known. The states of Holland soon proceeded to measures of 
violence. Resolved, in 1786, to limit the power of the stadholder, they 
deprived him of the command of the garrison of the Hague, and of all the 
other troops of the province; and, shortly afterwards, declared him removed 
from all his employments. The violent disputes and vehement discussions 
consequent upon this measure, throughout the republic, announced an 
inevitable commotion. The advance of a Prussian army towards the 
frontiers inflamed the passions of one party, and strengthened the 
confidence of the other. 


An incident which now happened brought about the crisis even sooner than 
was expected. The princess of Orange in 1787 left her palace at Loo to 
repair to the Hague; and, travelling with great simplicity and slightly 
attended, she was arrested and (letaincd by a military post on the frontiers 
of the province of Holland. The neighbouring magistrates of the town of 
Woesden refused her permission to continue her journey, and forced her to 
return to Loo under such surveillance as was usual with a prisoner of state. 
The stadholder and the English ambassador loudly complained of this 


outrage. The complaint was answered by the immediate advance of the 
duke of Brunswick, with twenty thousand Prussian soldiers. Some 
demonstrations of resistance were made by the astonished party whose 
outrageous conduct had provoked the measure; but in three weeks’ time the 
whole of the republic was in perfect obedience to the authority of the 
stadholder, who resumed all his functions as chief magistrate, with the 
additional influence which was sure to result from a vain attempt to reduce 
his former power ./ 


There is much political truth in the humorous description given by Burke of 
these events. ” A chivalrous king, hearing that a princess had been 
affronted, takes his lance, assembles his knights, and determines to do her 
justice. He sets out instantly with his knights in quest of adventures, and 
carries all before him, achieving wonders in the cause of the injured 
princess. This reminded him of the ancient story of a princess Latona who, 
haying been insulted by a nation like the Dutch, appealed to Jupiter for 
satisfaction, when the god in revenge for her wrongs turned the nation that 
affronted her into a nation of frogs, and left them to live among dikes and 
waters. Although the king of Prussia had, professedly, set out merely to 
obtain adequate satisfaction for the injury done his sister, his army by 
accident took Utrecht, possessed themselves of Amsterdam, restored the 
stadholder and the former 


[> A commission of the states-general reported that the defences of the 
country had been purposely ruined and the appeals of officers ignored by 
the stadholder, whose first remark after the battle of Doggerbank was : ” I 
hope the English have sustained no loss.” ] 
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government, and all this at a stroke and by the bye.” (Speech in the debate 
on the Hessian subsidy.) Nothing, indeed, but the weakness of Holland — 
her utter inability to attract the attention of other nations to her cause by the 
strenuous defence or reclamation of her rights, could have blinded their 


eyes to the nature of the interference of England and Prussia in the domestic 
affairs of that country. In direct violation of the law of nations and the 
principles of justice, they had forced a sovereign [i.e. the states-general] to 
reinstate a minister [i.e. the stadholder] whom, whether on good grounds or 
not, that sovereign conceived to have betrayed his trust, and had worked out 
the entire destruction of a constitution with which they could have had no 
possible right to meddle. Yet scarce a voice was heard in remonstrance or 
appeal against the aggression. Even the wdiigs of England, dazzled by the 
influence their court had by such means gained over so important an ally, 
forgot their usual zeal for the liberty and independence of nations; and, 
though they fomid some faults in the detail of the measures pursued, united 
in applauding their tendency. 


The revolution had, to all appearance, annihilated the patriots as a party. 
The most considerate members had fled the country;/ and the remainder, 
mistrustful of each other, and fallen into the contempt of the nation at large, 
ventured not to offer the slightest opposition to the proceedings of their 
adversaries. 


An oath to support the constitution as at present established was imposed 
not only on all public officers but even on members of the lowest order of 
guilds. Still further security for the existing order of things was sought in an 
alliance with Prussia and England, whereby both these powers became 
guarantees for the preservation of the stadholderate according to the act of 
1747; these two powers, moreover, by a separate treaty, somewhat novel in 
the history of nations, binding themselves mutually to a similar guarantee. 
So great a change had the public mind undergone that England, whom three 
years before scarcely any dared mention except in terms of animosity, now 
governed the councils of the United Provinces with undisputed sway; the 
ambassador, Sir James Harris, mingled himself in all the affairs of state, and 
on his appearance in public was received with marks of distinction little 
inferior to those paid to the stadholder himself. 


The influence of France, on the other hand, was now wholly annihilated. In 
a late declaration made to the court of England, Louis had disclaimed 
having ever had any intention of mterfering in the affairs of the United 
Provinces. This act, which savoured, it was thought, as much of 


pusillanimity as of infidelity, inspired the patriots in the United Provinces 
with a hatred and contempt of France scarcely less than had formerly 
actuated the Orange-ists. 


Thus deprived of the aid, or even the intercession, of any foreign potentate, 
and exposed defenceless to the vengeance of their adversaries, backed by 
the power of England and Prussia, the unhappy patriots were constrained to 
drink to the very dregs of the bitter cup of humiliation. Not a drop of blood, 
however, was shed on the scaffold, a very few only being condemned to 
death, and in their case the sentence was commuted to that of perpetual 
exile. 


Among the minor vexations to which the patriots had to submit, not the 
least, perhaps, was the necessity of wearing the Orange badge, which no 
person, of whatever sex or country, dared appear without. An Italian officer 


‘ The number of emigrants and exiles who quitted the United Provinces in 
this and the following year was reckoned at 42,394. 
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was actually expelled from Amsterdam for refusing obedience to this 
singular mandate; and a woman was imprisoned for two years, and 
banished, for having indulged in some expression of ridicule on the subject. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


As regarded its foreign politics, the Dutch nation at this period, under the 
entire sway of England and Prussia, made no greater figure than if it had 
been a province of one of those kingdoms. Out of complaisance to the latter 
power, the states secretly assisted the people of the Austrian Netherlands, 
though under constant professions of neutrality, in the formidable revolt 


which the attempts of the emperor Joseph to introduce a more liberal 
system of civil and religious government had raised against him ; and 
became nominally a party to the treaty which, in consequence of a change 
of policy in the Prussian court, was concluded with Leopold II, successor of 
Joseph, and the Netherland provinces, whereby the latter were annexed to 
the hereditary dominions of the house of Austria, under the guarantee of 
Holland, England, and Prussia. 


Further than this the United Provinces appeared to interest themselves little 
in the affairs of neighbouring nations; or even in the course of those mighty 
events which at this time drew towards France the contemplation and 
wonder of Europe. Well pleased to behold the humiliation of a power they 
detested, the Dutch government viewed with indifference the first attacks 
made by the French people on the throne and monarchical institutions of the 
country. They received the notification of the king’s acceptance of the 
constitution forced upon him in 1789, which that unhappy monarch had 
neither the firmness to refuse nor the integrity to abide by. They kept 
studiously aloof from the confederacy entered into at Pillnitz by the 
sovereigns of Austria and Prussia for the purpose of obtaining the 
restoration of the king of France to his rights, and which drew from the 
national assembly of France the declaration of war against the former 
power; they received in silence the invitation of even the king of Prussia 
himself to become a party to the league formed against the present 
administration of France by the sovereigns of Prussia, Austria, Russia, 
Sardinia, Savoy, and the papal see; and beheld with apparent indifference 
the march of the allied army of 180,000 men under the duke of Brunswick 
towards the frontiers of that kingdom. 


But though exempt from participation in these acts, the Dutch were none 
the less sufferers by their pernicious consequences. The king of England 
having withdrawn his ambassador from Paris on the arrest of the king and 
royal family, the states found themselves obliged, however reluctantly, to 
assume a hostile attitude tow/ards France by following his example; while 
the subjugation, soon after, of nearly the whole of the Austrian Netherlands, 
the consequence of the brilliant victory obtained over the Austrian army in 
1792 at Jemmapes by Dumouriez, appeared likely to produce a more 
immediate cause of quarrel. 


And in all that mighty hand, and in all the great terror which Moses shewed 
in the sight of all Israel. — Deuteronomy xxxiv. 


Israel’s early neighbours 


To return to modern analytic accounts, it is noted by Stade that Israel never 
mastered the whole country west of the Jordan. The coast, with the 
exception of a few places, remained in the possession of the Canaanites, 
who, 
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[CO. 1270-1250 B.C.] at the period of the Hebrew immigration, had long 
been organised into the prosperous and powerful commercial states known 
to us under the name of Phoenician. Nay, the influence, intellectual and 
material, of Akko, Sor (Tyre), and Sidon on the inland country was so great 
that it prevented the absorption of the original Canaanite population by the 
immigrant Israelites, and consequently the formation of compact Israelite 
tribes in the north. 


As far as we know, the Israelites were always on a friendly footing with 
these Phoenician states. They could not avoid trading with one another, and 
commerce only thrives in time of peace. The Phoenician cities disposed of 
the produce of Palestine, the wheat of the land west of Jordan, the balsam of 
the Jordan lowlands, the male and female slaves taken in war, and they 
offered an ever ready market for the produce of the flocks. The Israelites, 
on the other hand, procured from tliem, in ancient times, all products of 
handicraft and art which could not be made by the inmates of each farm for 
themselves. Thus it comes about that to the Israelite, Canaanite and trader 
were synonymous terms. 


This commerce, no less than the fact that the Phoenician cities were 
impregnable to tiieir unpretentious strategy, obliged them to keep the peace. 
Furthermore, from the very moment the Philistines embarked on a career of 


On the reduction of the town of .\ntwerp by the French general Labour- 
donnaie, the citadel still holding out, two armed schooners were sent against 
it, with orders from Dumouriez to sail down the Schelde. The emperor, 
anxious to obtain co-operation in opposing the progress of the French arms 
in the Netherlands, exhorted the states to take the speediest and most 
energetic measures to resist so palpable an infraction of treaties and 
violation of their neutrality. Great Britain, unable hitherto to find a pretext 
for the war she was eager to commence, laboured diligently to invite the 
states to hostilities, 
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wherein she might bear a part as their ally, and declared her resolution of 
supporting them in the assertion of their rights when required/ But the death 
of Louis XVI on the scaffold in 1793, the expulsion of the French 
ambassador from the court of London, and the consequent declaration of 
war by the national convention against the king of England and the 
stadholder; the acquiescence of the stadholder in all the measures, and his 
constant deference to the counsels of the court of England, justified the 
national convention in treating him as a dependent of that power. 
Accordingly it was to him, as such, and not to the states — a politic 
distinction of which the convention afterwards found the value — that the 
manif<;sto was addressed, declaring the inhabitants of the United Provinces 
released from the oath they had been forced to take to the stadholderal 
government in 1788, and that all such as pretended to be bound by it were 
enemies of the French people and to be treated with all the rigour :f the laws 
of war. 


The states-general issued at once a counter-declaration, in the form of a 
letter to the states of the provinces, couched in terms of mingled contempt, 
derision, and aversion, both of the persons and principles of the party by 
which France was at that time governed; while the stadholder, nearly at the 
Same moment, published a manifesto calculated to arouse the people to a 


strenuous defence of their country. Preparations were immediately 
commenced with great activity. 


THE FRENCH CONQUEST 


Wliether the Dutch emigrants had possessed the national convention with 
an erroneous idea of the strength and disposition of the malcontents in the 
United Provinces, or whether the result of the Prussian invasion six years 
before had inspired the French wdth a profound and not wholly undeserved 
contempt of the military prow‘ess of the Dutch nation, the army sent under 
the general Dumouriez to achieve the conquest of the provinces appeared 
absolutely inadequate to the occasion. In the proclamation by which his 
approach was preceded, the French commander had declared that he was 
about to enter Holland with sixty thousand men, to assist the Batavians in 
breaking the chains laid upon them by the t3Tanny of the house of Orange. 
But he advanced toward the confines with an army no more than 13,700 
strong, among whom were 2,000 Dutch and Belgian emigrants, and with a 
ridiculously small train of artillery, consisting of only four twelve-pounders, 
and about thirty-six smaller pieces. 


With so small a force at his command, Dumouriez was conscious that his 
only hope of success was in celerity, and in taking advantage of the feeling 
of dismay he had so dexterously inspired. The event justified his sagacity; 
since Breda, though defended on all sides by water and morasses, well 
fortified and provided, surrendered February 24th, 1793, the day after his 
summons. The magazines of Breda supplied Dumouriez v/ith the material 
of which he stood so much in need. 


The loss of Gertruydenberg, follovred by that of Klundert, excited the 


‘ If we call to mind tlie events of a few years before, it affords a striking 
instance liow greatly the ideas of justice among nations are modified by 
considerations of their own interest, to behold the emperor now insisting 
npon the religious observation of a treaty which his predecessor, Joseph II, 
had so unscrupulously set at naught ; France, asserting that the privilege of 
closing the Schelde, which had been preserved to the Dutch at that time 
chiefly by her interference, was contrary to the natural and universal rights 
of mankind ; and England, who then viewed the whole question with the 


most profound indifference, now ready to make it a cause of proclaiLiing 
war on behalf of her ally. 
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most vivid anxiety for the safety of Dordrecht, which was in some degree 
reheved by the appearance of a reinforcement of vessels from England 
together with a body of two thousand fom-hundred troops under the duke of 
York. 


The revolutionary tribimal now governed France in all its terrible strength. 
With the absolute disposal of the lives, the property, and the actions of 
twenty-four millions of men, who submitted in the utter helplessness of fear 
to its sway, it was enabled to bring a mass of force into the field such as had 
never, under the most powerful monarchs, yet been seen, and to oppose an 
army to its enemies on every side. And, while the power of coercion in 
filling the ranks of the defenders of France was unlimited, its exercise was 
scarcely necessary. The French, who at Paris appeared a nation of 
bloodthirsty tyrants or trembling cowards, on the frontier were a people of 
heroes and patriots. Wliile horror and execration rested upon the names of 
Danton, Robespierre, and Marat, honour and victory followed the standards 
of Jourdan, Pichegru, Moreau, and Kleber. Instead of gaining a foot of 
ground on the enemy’s frontier, the allies lost a considerable portion of what 
they had before possessed. 


The Dutch in this campaign lost above eight thousand men in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners and the expenses had been far above what the 
present condition of the Un’tod Provinces was able to bear. The states of 
Holland, in answer to the extraordinary petition of “the state of war,” had 
contributed nearly 3,000,000 guilders, besides 200,000 for the expenses of 
the camp, and 900,000 for the maritime defence of the state. Aii additional 
sum of 3,500,000 was also voted for the equipment of ten ships of the line 
and ten frigates; 600,000 for the supply of the magazines, and 1,200,000 for 
the fortifications. A tax of a fiftieth had been imposed; but this w^as fomid 


so far from sufficient that the states were obliged to have recourse to the 
mischievous and uncertain expedient of a lottery for 1,000,000 guilders. Yet 
it is remarkable that, in the midst of its embarrassments, the province of 
Holland did not cease to supply funds to foreign nations. A loan of 
5,000,000 guilders was this year raised for the king of Prussia, and the 
American congress sold to the Dutch two millions of acres situate in the 
state of New York for 3,750,000 guilders. 


The campaign of 1794 was little less than a series of conquests on the side 
of the French. Moreau took Sluys by siege. Pichegru routed the duke of 
York, and took Crevecoeur and Bois-le-Duc. Maestricht was reduced by 
Kleber. Venlo submitted to Laurens, and the English yielded Nimeguen. _ 


But notwithstanding these successes, the invaders found the most 
formidable obstacles opposed to their further progr ss. The passage of the 
rivers, defended by powerful batteries and large bodies of troops, appeared 
next to an impossibilty. Nearly the wliole country before them was under 
water. The hereditary prince in person superintended the cutting of the 
dikes. 


But, though England did not want for zeal and activity in her behalf, the 
troops she furnished, ill-organised and wretchedly commanded, appeared to 
serve no other purpose than to abandon one by one every position they had 
taken up; and, totally destitute of discipline, were an object of terror to the 
inhabitants and contempt to their enemies. ” Their conduct on their retreat 
from Nimeguen,” says a WTiter in the Nederlandsche Jaarboek, strongly 
favourable to that nation and the Orange party, ” was marked by the most 
lawless pillage, the most odious licentiousness, and detestable cruelties; so 
that the inhabitants of the places they passed through would far rather trust 
to the mercy of the invading enemy than to such allies and defenders.” The 
prohibitions issued by the duke of York were found wholly inefficient to 
restrain 
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these excesses; and even the pensionary Van de Spiegel ^ himself began to 
doubt whether it were not preferable to make a separate peace with France 
upon such conditions as they could obtain, then await an issue dependent 
upon the assistance of such coadjutors. 


The severities exercised by the Orange party after the revolution of 1787 
had effectually awed the patriots into silence; but the progress of the French 
was hailed by them as the approaching era of the realisation of their 
cherished dreams of liberty; and they were inclined rather to welcome them 
as deliverers than repel them as invaders. The policy of the com-t of 
England, moreover, in forcing upon the stadholder measures calculated to 
provoke the hostility of the convention, had unconsciously forwarded their 
views ; since, the tleclara-tion of war being issued against him personally, 
the patriots readily persuaded themselves that they might, without incurring 
the imputation of treason against their country, unite with the invaders, not 
as her enemies but as auxiliaries in the overthrow of her tyrant. 


Accordingly they had for some time begun to assemble in small meetings, 
held under the name of “reading societies.” As these in a short time became 
numerous, there being no less than sixty in Haarlem alone, it was thought 
advisable to organise two central committees, the one to keep up a 
correspondence with their representatives in the French camp, with the 
revolutionary committee at Antwerp, and with the different societies in the 
provinces; while the other undertook to thwart all such plans and measures 
as might contribute to the efficiency of the present government, and to 
adopt every suitable and prudent means of arousing the enthusiasm of the 
people in favour of liberty. The efforts of the first attracted, for a 
considerable interval, but little notice. The results of the agency of the other 
were soon perceived, though the cause as yet lay hidden, in the opposition 
offered to all levies of money voted by the states; in the mistrust inspired of 
the government, and the denunication of its measures as injurious to the 
commonwealth. 


Wliile their deputies were at the French camp, the revolutionary committee 
of Amsterdam continued in full activity. Magazines of arms were collected 
in different places; a small naval force was raised to protect the harbours, 


especially that of Amsterdam ; the Jews to the number of forty thousand 
were bought off with heavy smns from the party of the stadholder, with the 
view of embarrassing the money transactions of the government; and the 
troops in the garrisons were tampered with, not altogether without success. 


The government already entertained suspicions of some lurking mischief, 
and had ceased to quarter any garrisons in the more doubtful places; all 
assemblies, under whatever pretext, were forbidden unless by permission 
previously obtained, and were then to be held with open doors. The arrest of 
some of the members of the revolutionary committee spread consternation 
and dismay through the whole party. They sent pressing invitations to the 
French army to hasten their march, though the communication was now 
become extremely difficult, the states of Holland having issued an edict 
prohibiting any person under penalty of death from passing the boundaries 
without a passport from themselves, the council of state, or the stadholder. 
Ere long, nature herself declared as a champion of the invaders. 


* Writing to the registrar Fagel, in London, Van de Spiegel, in a letter 
quoted by Wagenaer,” observes tbat ” the prince is enraged at what he had 
witnessed, which surpassed the bounds of imagination ; that the English 
were accustomed to answer to the complaints of the inhabitants, that they 
would be sure to be plundered by the Carmagnoles, and it was better they 
should forestall them. ” In a subsequent letter to the ambassadors sent to 
Paris with proposals of peace, he says, ” Be assured that no English 
influence governs here ; and that the nation has obtained in this country so 
bad a reputation that a century will not efface the impression.” 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE STADHOLDER (1794) 

In the month of December, harbingers began to appear of the severity of the 


winter emphatically called by the people of the United Provinces ” the 
French winter.” With anguish and despair, the inhabitants (such at least as 


were not in league with the enemy) behekl the daily increase of ice in the 
rivers and land waters, which soon, instead of a formidable and almost 
insur-mountable barrier, offered to the French, as to the barbarian Franks 
above twelve centuries before, an easy passage into the heart of the country, 
and firm fields of battle for the evolutions of their troops. On this eventful 
change of circumstances Pichegru immediately formed the plan of a general 
attack. Daendels was commanded to resume under new and favouring 
auspices his twice foiled attempt to penetrate into Holland by way of the 
Bommel. The result was now proportionably different. The attacks of the 
other division of the invading army were equally successful. 


The province of Utrecht was abandoned as untenable ; since the inundated 
line of the Greb, before an impenetrable barrier, opposed since the frost not 
the slightest obstacle to the advance of the enemy. The ice, also, afforded a 
smooth and easy passage to Dordrecht, the ancient capital of Holland, 
which was filled with fugitives from different parts of the country; in vain 
were incessant efforts used to keep it broken, the intense cold of the night as 
constantly destroying the labours of the day. Terror, confusion, and despair 
took possession of the city and the whole province. 


The announcement by the stadholder to the states-general and the states of 
Holland of his intention to quit the Hague followed; and, having taken a 
melancholy leave of the states, he set out, accompanied by his sons, for 
Scheveningen, whence the princess and her daughter had already sailed 
some hours before. The fishing smack in which he was to embark being at 
some distance from the shore, he was about to wade into the water, when, 
Bentinck exclaiming to the people, “Will you allow your prince to leave 
you thus?” they immediately hoisted him on their shoulders and bore him to 
the vessel. The next day he landed at Harwich. His departure from the 
Hague was immediately followed by that of the ambassadors from the 
courts of London, Berlin, Madrid, Turin, and Hanover. 


Meanwhile, the general Daendels, impatient at the delay of the long- 
promised and expected revolution at Amsterdam, had, on the day of his 
arrival at Utrecht, sent to admonish the revolutionary committee to all 
possible speed in the accomplishment of that work, in order that they might, 
on his approach, be in a condition to treat with the French as friends and 


brothers, instead of conquerors. Early on the following morning the tree of 
liberty was planted on the Dam; and while the people were performing their 
dance around it, the council were summoned to the guildhall for the last 
time. They were then informed that, ” the sun of freedom having now 
dawned upon the Batavian horizon,” the former government of the city was 
superseded by the revolutionary committee, which would conduct the 
administration of affairs till a regular constitution was established, and 
commanded to return to their homes in the quality of simple burghers. 


On the 22nd of January, 1795, generals Pichegru and Moreau made their 
entry into the Hague, already revolutionised.’ The patriot party every- 


‘On Pichegru’s quitting the Hague, in the month of March ensuing, to take 
the command of the army of the Rhine, an annuity of 10,000 guilders was, 
according to Wagenaar,” settled on him by the states-general as the reward 
of his services. 
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where received the invaders with open arms as friends and dehverers, ” 
frater-nising,” as it was called in the jargon of the day, with the French 
soldiers; public feasts and rejoicings were held to celebrate the event; the 
tree of liberty was planted in nearly every town. 


THE BATAVIAN REPUBLIC 


Immediately on the completion of the revolution in the towns of Holland, 
tliey, in obedience to the summons of the central revolutionary committee, 
senl deputies to the Hague for the purpose of framing a new constitution. At 
this assembly, the sovereignty of the people and the “rights of man” were 
formally acknowledged; and the ancient representative constitution of 
Holland, which had now subsisted with but slight alteration for six hundred 
years, and had withstood the successive shocks of the revolt from Spain, of 
long w^ars, and of civil dissensions, was annihilated at one stroke. 


It was decreed that every individual of the male sex, and of mature age, 
should have a vote in the election of representatives, the states, as formerly 
constituted, being forever abolished; as were likewise the dignities of 
stadholder and captain and admiral-general. The villages of the open 
country, which had formerly been considered as represented in the states by 
the nobles, now obtained the right of sending representatives of their own. 
Thus composed, the assembly took the name of the “provisional 
representatives of the people of Holland.” The council and chamber of 
finance were also abolished, and three committees, of “military affairs,” of 
“general welfare,” and of ” finance,” were formed in their stead. The 
pensionary Van de Spiegel was deprived of his offices, and a few days after 
himself and William van Bentinck were arrested; their papers were seized, 
and they were condemned to imprisonment in the castle of Woerden. 


The first business of the new assembly of representatives of Holland was to 
bring forward a proposal in the states-general that they should acknowledge 
the rights and sovereignty of the people; release the inhabitants of the 
United Provinces from their oath to the stadholder and the old constitution; 
and send ministers to Paris to offer to the convention an alliance on 
reasonable conditions, as between two equal and independent nations. The 
states-general complied with all these demands; they did not, however, 
change their title of “high and mighty lords”; the reformers being content to 
indulge “that whim and prejudice” on account of their relations with foreign 
states; neither did the constitution of the body itself undergo any other 
alteration than that their votes were sometimes taken individually instead 
of by provinces, and that the date of their edicts bore, in addition to the year 
of Christ, that of “Batavian liberty,” and were headed wdth the watch-cry of 
the revolutionists, “equality, liberty, and fraternity.” 


With respect to all the other parts of the constitution of the United 
Provinces, however, the patriots, under the guidance, or rather coercion, of 
the representatives of the French Republic at the Hague, proceeded rapidly 
and unsparingly in the work of demolition. The beneficial provisions, the 
essential principles, and the most valued privileges fell equally with the 
most antiquated abuses and mischievous corruptions beneath the scythe. 


The hereditary nobility was abolished, and their domains were applied to 
the public service; the use of escutcheons and other ornaments of heraldry 
was prohibited, together with the wearing of liveries; all remnants of feudal 


‘ The president was Peter Paulus, who, on the revolution of 1787, had been 
deprived of his office of fiscal advocate to the admiralty of the Maas. 
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customs, where any such remained, were abohshed; and county tolls, staple 
rights, and special commercial privileges were abrogated. The penal laws 
existing against the marriage of political and military officers with 
Catholics were revoked; and the religious ceremony of marriage was 
declared unnecessary. The synods were no longer to be held at the public 
expense; the hatch-ments were removed from the churches; and even the 
pews were not permitted to remain, as being inconsistent with the present 
notions of equality. 


All the gallows and whipping-posts in the country were destroyed, on the 
ground that they were derogatory to the dignity of mankind, and 
monuments of ancient barbarism. Happily, the punishment of torture, which 
still subsisted in some parts of Gelderland, shared in the general 
annihilation. 


This sudden sweeping away of every relic of their constitution, of every 
trace of their nationality, excited grief and dismay among all but the more 
zealous and hot-headed of the patriot party; of whom the great majority had 
never contemplated more than the reformation of the constitution in such a 
manner as might render it suitable, as they thought, to the improved 
condition of society and the more extended and varied necessities of the 
body politic. The entire and fearful awakening from the dream in which 
their own reckless frenzy had steeped their senses rapidly followed. They 
found that those whom they had hailed as deliverers were become their 


conquest in Palestine, the interests of the Phoenician cities had been 
directed towards forming the inhabitants of the southern part of Syria, 
which they exploited commercially, into a strong political structure. For 
against the former the Israelites were the only allies to be had. 


Of all the neighbours of the people of Israel, these Philistines were farthest 
removed from them in manners and customs. However, we must not 
conclude from this circumstance that no intermixture took place between 
the two. The legend of Samson is sufhcient proof to the contrary. In the 
time of the first monarchy, in particular, numerous Philistines came to Israel 
to serve in the army and then continued to dwell in the land. Obed-Edom 
the Gittite, in whose house David left the Ark of the Covenant (1 Samuel vi. 
19 seq.^, was a Philistine. 


According to Amos ix. 7 ; Deuteronomy ii. 23 ; Jeremiah xlvii. 4, the 
Philistines had migrated into Syria from Caphtor. Caphtor has often been 
conjectured to be the island of Crete. This may very well be the case, 
especially as — to judge from 1 Samuel xxx. 14 — part of the territory of 
the Philistines was called the South of the Cretans [Cherethites], to 
distinguish it from the south of Judah and Caleb. In that case we should 
here have to do with a migration of Semites back from Crete, from which 
they may have been ousted by immigrant Hellenes. It is well known that in 
the description of Crete in the Odyssey XIX, 172-177, the statement occurs 
that various Languages were spoken and five different races dwelt there, 
among whom were the Eteoci-etans (real Cretans), as well as Achseans, 
Cydonians, Dorians, and Pelasgians. The presence of Semites among the 
inhabitants of the island is proved by the name of one of its rivers, the 
Jardanus. And the names of the Philistines, their cities and institutions, 
prove them to have been Semites. 


The Philistines dwelt in the tract of country southward from Jaffa to Gaza. 
But their settlements were by no means confined to the coast ; on the 
contrary, the}’ stretched inland to the mountains of Judah on the frontier of 
which Gath and Timnath lie. Only the seaboard population, at most, can 
have been of pure Philistine blood. 


The Philistines, like the Israelites, gradually absorbed the autochthonous 
Canaanite population they found in possession. In the earliest days of the 


oppressors, with a tyranny of which the barbarous times they so severely 
reprobated had given them no idea. 


They dared not make the slightest political movement except at the impulse 
of their new masters, the French representatives; at their bidding they were 
forced to lay an embargo on all the vessels of England in their ports, an act 
of which the consequence was a declaration of war by that country, and the 
loss of all their most valuable colonies, which fell an easy prey to her arms; 
their commerce, and more especially their fisheries, were laid under such 
restrictions as it pleased the invaders to impose; who took possession, 
moreover, of all their harbours, their strong towns and magazines, and 
exacted an oath from the military and naval forces to undertake nothing 
against the republic of France. 


To other vexations was added the burden of the French troops quartered in 
the towns, often of the smallest and poorest provinces, and whose 
inhabitants were, by the severity of the winter, the floods which followed it, 
and the consequent scarcity, left with hardly the means of subsistence. The 
demands of the army for provisions, clothing, horses, forage, and fuel were 
absolutely insatiable ^ ; nor did the consideration that the unhappy 
provinces of Gelderland and Overyssel were already reduced to the 
extremity of misery by the above causes and the pillage of the English army 
on its retreat, produce any mitigation of their treatment. 


But a grievance far more deeply felt than these was the constraint the Dutch 
were under to receive as current the worthless paper money which the 
convention had issued under the name of “assignats,” in the begmnmg of 
the war. This measure, enforced amidst professions of the most profound 
veneration for the rights of property, was accompanied by the seizure and 
appropriation by the French representatives of the effects of the stadholder 
(which, as the states justly remonstrated, he possessed not in the quality of 
stadholder but that of citizen), and, among the rest, his valuable museum 


> The states-general were required, according to Wagenaer,” to deliver in 
one month’ 200.000 quintals of wheat ; 75,000,000 Ibs. of hay ; 2,000,000 
Ibs. of straw ; 50 000,000 lbs of oats ; 150,000 pairs of shoes ; 20,000 pairs 
of stockings ; 20,000 cloth coats and vests ; 4U,UUU pairs of breeches ; 
150,000 shirts ; and 50,000 caps, and, within two months, 14,000 oxen. 
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and gallery of paintings.“ His demesnes were sequestrated by the 
representative assemblies of the provinces where they were situated, in 
order to preserve them from the hands of the French. 


Acts of such a nature inspired the Dutch with no unreasonable doubts as to 
the intention of the national convention really to respect that independence 
which they had on the entrance of the French army into the United 
Provinces solemnly promised to uphold. In order to satisfy themselves on 
this point, they provided the ambassadors (Jacob Blauw and Caspar Meyer) 
sent to Paris for the purpose of concluding the treaty of amity and 
commerce, with instructions to obtain, if possible, an express 
acknowledgment of the independence of the Dutch Republic. The 
ambassadors, on their arrival, were refused admittance in that quality; and 
informed by the abbe Sieyes, member of the “committee of public safety,” 
that the question of indemnity to France, for the expenses she had incurred 
in liberating the United Provinces, must precede that of the 
acknowledgment of their independence. This indemnity, as it was termed, 
amounted to no less than a subsidy of 100,000,000 guilders, with the like 
sum by way of loan at 2^ or 3 per cent. The provinces were in no condition 
to yield any such subsidies. Holland had, since the revolution of 1787, 
furnished 80,000,000 guilders in extraordinary expenses only, and was, 
precisely at this juncture, obliged to have recourse to the expedient of 
requiring all the inhabitants to deliver their gold and silver plate to be 
melted into money. The navigation of the Rhine, Maas, and Schelde was to 
be declared free to both nations. 


In the treaty which the abbe Sieyes now repaired to the Hague for the 
purpose of concluding, May 16th, 1795, France engaged to restore to the 
United Provinces all their territories except Dutch Flanders as far as the 
Hond, Maestricht, and Venlo, with the land south of the latter town. The 
republic was also reinstated in the possession of her naval force and 
arsenals. 


The Dutch received, with festivals and acclamations of joy, a peace which, 
while it recognised in-imposing terms the independence and sovereignty of 
the “Batavian Republic,” rendered the sovereignty a jest and the 
independence an illusion. Deprived of the power of making foreign 
alliances, of the authority over their own troops — since the government 
was obliged to consult the French general on every movement, and the 
army itself, composed of more than half French soldiers, was remodelled in 
a manner analogous to that of the invaders — with a military force ready to 
punish or crush the slightest attempt at opposition to the behests (or 
“admonitions,” as they were termed) of the representatives of the French 
people, who still continued at the Hague, the Dutch Republic was now 
become virtually a province of France. 


The nominal government of the states-general was, in the next year, 
superseded by the equally shadowy authority of a national convention. This 
again gave place in 1798 to the so-called” constituent assembly of the 
Batavian people,” and an executive directory. After a struggling existence 
of scarce four months, the constituent assembly was violently dissolved, 
and substituted by “chambers of representatives.” This government proving 
as 


‘ They restored to tlie states-general, according to Wagenaar,’/ with much 
pomp of circumstance and self-gratulation on their own magnanimity and 
generosity, the sword of De Ruyter, Admiral Tromp’s baton of command, 
the wooden cup in which the ” gueux ” pledged the first health to each 
other, with the wooden bowl in which each of the confederate nobility had, 
on that occasion, driven a nail as a token of their union and firmness in the 
cause ; and a piece of ordnance given by a Javanese sovereign as an 
acknowledgment of fealty to the states. The states, as though they could rise 
from the degradation of the present on the memory of the past, received 
tliese glorious relics with a transport of joy and gratitude. 
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utterly inefficient as its predecessors, it was at length found necessary to 
recur in some measure to the traces of the ancient constitution, by 
instituting new legislative bodies, termed the eight provincial and one 
central commissions, bearing a resemblance to the states of the provinces 
and states-general. These different and quickly succeeding governments 
agreed but in one point, that of laying merciless imposts on the people. 
Commerce, navigation, trade, and manufactures fell into rapid decay. Flood, 
famine, disease, and the invasion of their territory by the hostile troops of 
England and Russia filled up the measure of their woes. The Peace of 
Amiens afforded them but a short respite. Not content with forcing the 
Dutch to take part in the renewed war against England, Napoleon, now the 
first consul of France, manifested at the same time his insolent contempt 
towards them, by investing their own ambassador at his court, 
Schimmelpennick (1805), with the sole government of their state, and a 
power scarcely less than monarchical, under the title of pensionary — a 
suitable preliminary to the species of mock royalty he, in the next year, 
conferred on his brother Louis. 


LOUIS Bonaparte’s account of his accession 


A deputation from Holland arrived in Paris towards the spring of 1806. 
Couriers were despatched and instructions commanded, and after four 
months of negotiation a treaty was concluded, by which royalty was 
established in Holland, and foundetl on constitutional laws. Louis “ was not 
invited to these negotiations. From observations without any character of 
authenticity, which were made to him, he learned that the conferences had 
reference to himself. 


The members of the deputation at length waited on him, informed him of all 
that had taken place, and endeavoured to induce him to accept the dignity. 
They assured him that the nation gave him the preference. He did what he 
could to avoid expatriation; his brother answered that he took the alarm too 
soon; but the Dutch deputies themselves informed him of the progress of 
the negotiations. Seeing the decisive hour approach, he determined on an 
obstinate refusal, when they came to announce to him the death of the old 
stadholder. His brother explained himself more openly, and gave him to 
understand that, if he were not consulted in this affair, it was because a 


subject could not refuse to obey. Louis reflected that he might be 
constrained by force; that, as the emperor was absolutely determined on the 
subject, what had happened to Joseph would in all probability happen to 
himself. Joseph, on account of his having refused the kingdom of Italy, was 
then at Naples. However, Louis made a last attempt. He wrote to his brother 
that he felt the necessity of the removal of the brothers of the emperor from 
France, but begged he would grant him the government of Genoa or 
Piedmont. His brother refused, and in a few days Prince Talleyrand, then 
minister for foreign affairs, repaired to St. Leu, and read aloud to Louis and 
Hortense the treaty and constitution which had just been adopted. This 
interview took place on Tuesday, the 3rd of June, 1806. Prince Talleyrand 
announced that on the Thursday following the king of Holland would be 
proclaimed. 


The existence of Louis in France became every day more insupportable. 
Without domestic comfort; without tranquillity; mute in the council; having 
no military occupation; seeing his functions in this respect confined to the 


[‘ This book, by Louis Bonaparte, is written in the third person. ] 
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introduction of officers, for the purpose of administering the oath to them, 
and visiting the mihtary school from time to time; leaving evident marks of 
disfavour, and few persons daring to visit him — he felt himself in a state of 
constraint and moral excitement which he could not have any longer 
supported if events had not torn him from his position. “In Holland,” he 
said to himself, ” interests of various kinds, matters of necessity, and public 
affairs will wholly occupy me. I shall bestow on my country all the 
affection which I cannot display in my own family. I shall thus perhaps 
gradually recover from my physical and moral depression.” 


The 5th of June, 1806, was the day fixed for the proclamation of Louis as 
king of Holland.*” 


REIGN OF LOUIS BONAPARTE 


The character of Louis Bonaparte was gentle and amiable, his manners easy 
and affable. He entered on his new rank with the best intentions towards the 
country which he was sent to reign over; and though he felt acutely when 
the people refused him marks of respect and applause, which was 
frequently the case, his temper was not soured, and he conceived no 
resentment. He endeavoured to merit popularity; and though his power was 
scanty, his efforts were not wdiolly unsuccessful. He laboured to revive the 
ruined trade which he knew to be the staple of Dutch prosperity: but the 
measures springing from this praiseworthy motive were totally opposed to 
the policy of Napoleon; and in proportion as Louis made friends and 
partisans among his subjects, he excited bitter enmity in his imperial 
brother. 


Louis was so averse to the continental system, or exclusion of British 
manufactures, that during his short reign every facility was given to his 
subjects to elude it, even in defiance of the orders conveyed to him from 
Paris through the medimn of the French ambassador at the Hague. He 
imposed no restraints on public opinion, nor would he establish the odious 
system of espionage cherished by the French police: but he was fickle in his 
purposes, and prodigal in his expenses. The profuseness of his expenditure 
was very Offensive to the Dutch notions of respectability in matters of 
private finance, and injurious to the existing state of the public means. 


The tyranny of Napoleon became soon quite insupportable to him; so much 
so that it is believed that, had the ill-fated English expedition to Walcheren 
in 1809 succeeded, and the army advanced into the country, he would have 
declared war against France. After an ineffectual struggle of more than 
three years, he chose rather to abdicate his throne than retain it under the 
degrading conditions of proconsulate subserviency. This measure excited 
considerable regret, and much esteem for the man who preferred the 
retirement of private life to the meanness of regal slavery. But Louis left a 
galling memento of misplaced magnificence, in an increase of 90,000,000 
florins (about £9,000,000) to the already oppressive amount of the national 
debt of the country. 


ABSORPTION OF HOLLAND IN THE FRENCH EMPIRE 


The annexation of Holland to the French Empire was immediately 
pronounced by Napoleon. Two thirds of the national debt were abolished, 
the conscription law was introduced, and the Berlin and Milan decrees 
against the introduction of British manufactures were rigidly enforced. 


The nature of the evils inflicted on the Dutch people by this annexation 
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and its consequences demands a somewhat minute examination. Previous to 
it all that part of the territory of the former United Provinces had been 
ceded to France. The kingdom of Holland consisted of the departments of 
the Zuyder Zee, the mouths of the Maas, the Upper Yssel, the mouths of the 
Yssel, Friesland, and the Western and Eastern Ems; and the population of 
the whole did not exceed 1,800,000 souls. AVhen Louis abdicated his 
throne, he left a military and naval force of 18,000 men, who were 
immediately taken into the service of France; and in three years and a half 
after that event this number was increased to 50,000, by the operation of the 
French naval and military code: thus about a thirty-sixth part of the whole 
population was employed in arms. 


The conscription laws now began to be executed with the greatest of rigour; 
and though the strictest justice and impartiality were observed in the ballot 
and other details of this most oppressive measure, yet it has been calculated 
that, on an average, nearly one half of the male population of the age of 
twenty years was annually taken off. The conscripts were told that their 
service was not to extend beyond the term of five years; but as few 
instances occurred of a French soldier being discharged without his being 
declared unfit for service, it was always considered in Holland that the 
service of a conscript was tantamount to an obligation during life. 


The various taxes were laid on and levied in the most oppressive manner: 
those on land usually amounting to 25, and those on houses to 30 per cent, 
of the clear annual rent. Other direct taxes were levied on persons and 


movable property, and all were regulated on a scale of almost intolerable 
severity. The whole sum annually obtained from Holland by these means 
amounted to about 30,000,000 florins (or 3,000,000 pounds sterling), being 
at the rate of about £1 13s 4d from every soul inhabiting the country. 


The Continental System 


The operation of what was called the continental system created an excess 
of misery in Holland only to be understood by those who witnessed its 
lamentable results. In other countries, Belgium for instance, where great 
manufactories existed, the loss of maritime communication was 
compensated by the exclusion of English goods. 


The few licenses granted to the Dutch were clogged with duties so 
exorbitant as to make them useless; the duties on one ship which entered the 
Maas, loaded with sugar and coffee, amounting to about £50,000. At the 
same time every means was used to crush the remnant of Dutch commerce 
and sacrifice the country to France. The Dutch troops were clothed and 
armed from French manufactories; the frontiers were opened to the 
introduction of French commodities duty free; and the Dutch manufacturer 
undersold in his own market. 


The population of Amsterdam was reduced from 220,000 souls to 190,000, 
of which a fourth part derived their whole subsistence from charitable 
institutions, whilst another fourth part received partial succour from the 
same sources. At Haarlem, where the population had been chiefly 
emplojed in bleaching and preparing linen made in Brabant, whole streets 
were levelled with the ground, and more than five hundred houses 
destroyed. At the Hague, at Delft, and in other towns, many inhabitants had 
been induced to pull down their houses, from inability to keep them in 
repair or pay the taxes. The preservation of the dikes, requiring an annual 
expense of £600,000, was everywhere neglected. The sea inundated the 
coimtry, and threatened to resume 
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its ancient dominion. No object of ambition, no source of professional 
wealth or distinction, remained to which a Hollander could aspire. None 
could voluntarily enter the army or navy to fight for the worst enemy of 
Holland. The clergy were not provided with a decent competency. The 
ancient laws of the country, so dear to its pride and its prejudices, were 
replaced by the Code Napoleon; so that old practitioners had to 
recommence their studies, and young men were disgusted with the drudgery 
of learning a system which was universally pronounced unfit for a 
commercial country. 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1813 


Those who have considered the events noted in this history for the last two 
hundred years, and followed the fluctuations of public opinion depending 
on prosperity or misfortune, will have anticipated that, in the present 
calamitous state of the country, all eyes were turned towards the family 
whose memory was revived by every pang of slavery, and associated with 
every throb for freedom. The presence of the prince of Orange, William VI, 
who had, on the death of his father in 1806, succeeded to the title, though 
he had lost the revenues of his ancient house, and the re-establisliment of 
the connection with England were now the general desire. 


The empire was attacked at all points after 1812. The French troops in 
Holland were drawn off to reinforce the armies in distant directions ; and 
the whole military force in that country scarcely exceeded 10,000 men. The 
advance of the combined armies towards the frontiers became generally 
known. 


Count Styrum, Repelaer de Jonge, Van Hogendorp, Vander Du^n van 
Maasdam, and Changuion, were the chiefs of the intrepid junta which 
planned and executed the bold measures of enfranchisement, and drew up 
the outlines of the constitution which was afterwards enlarged and ratified. 
Their first movements at the Hague in 1813 were totally unsupported by 
foreign aid. At the head of a force, which courtesy and policy called an 


army, of three hundred national guards badly armed, fifty citizens carrying 
fowling-pieces, fifty soldiers of the old Dutch guard, four hundred auxiliary 
citizens armed with pikes, and a cavalry force of twenty young men, the 
confederates boldly proclaimed the prince of Orange, on the 17th of 
November, 1813, in their open village of the Hague and in the teeth of a 
French force of full ten thousand men, occupying every fortress in the 
country. 


The only hope of the confederates was from the British government, and the 
combined armies then acting in the north of Europe. But many days were to 
be lingered through before troops could be embarked, and make their way 
from England in the teeth of the easterly winds then prevailing ; while a few 
Cossacks, hovering on the confines of Holland, gave the only evidence of 
the proximity of the allied forces. 


In this crisis it was most fortunate that the French prefect at the Hague, 
Stassart, had stolen away on the earliest alarm; and the French garrison, of 
four hundred chasseurs, aided by one hundred well-armed custom-house 
officers, under the command of General Bouvier des Eclats, caught the 
contagious fears of the civil functionary. This force had retired to the okl 
palace — a building in the centre of the town, the depot of all the arms and 
ammunition then at the Hague, and, from its position, capable of some 
defence. But the general and his garrison soon felt a complete panic from 
the bold attitude of Count Styrum, who made the most of his little means, 
and kept up, during the 
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monarchy Judah and the Philistines are not neighbours along the whole 
eastern frontier of the latter, remnants of the Canaanite population lay 
between and were not amalgamated with Judah till later. Nor did the 
frontier afterwards always remain the same, as is well seen in the case of 
Libnah. 


Philistine territory was divided into the territory of the five cities of Gaza, 
Ashdod, Askalon, Gath, and Ekron, the so-called Philistine Pentapolis. 
Each of these districts was ruled by a prince, and these rulers were the five 
princes of the Philistines {same peligchim’). They were the leaders in war. 


The Philistines proved themselves to be a people of great military capacity. 
They possessed an organised army — chariots, horsemen, and foot-soldiers 
— who fought in regular battle array. Hence it came to pass that for a time 
they ruled over Israel. 


In the very earliest times Israel’s neighbours on the northern frontier were 
also Canaanites. Northwards from Hermon stretched the kingdom of the 
Hittites, a Canaanite race, whose capital was Kadesh, situate on an artificial 
lake on the Orontes which is called the lake of Kedesh to this day. This 
kingdom of the Hittites was tributary to David. We find a Hittite in David’s 
bodyguard, Uriah, who had Bathsheba, an Israelite woman of good family, 
to wife. The coniiubium therefore existed between the Hittites and 
Israelites. 


In the age of the XVIIIth, X1Xth, and XXth Egyptian Dynasties tliis 
kingdom of the Hittites (or Kheta, as the Egyptians called them) was the 
mightiest in Anterior Asia. It engaged in fierce warfare with the Pharaohs of 
these dynasties. But the state of affairs in the north was gradually altered by 
the arrival of Aramtean tribes on the scene. 
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night, a prodigious clatter by his twenty horsemen; sentinels challenging, 
amidst incessant singing and shouting; cries of “Oranje boven! Vivat 
Oranje!” and clamorous patrols of the excited citizens. At an early hour on 
the 18th, the French general demanded terms, and obtained permission to 
retire on Gorkum, his garrison being escorted as far as the village of 
Ryswick by the twenty cavaliers who composed the whole mounted force of 
the patriots. 


Unceasing efforts were now made to remedy the want of arms and men. A 
quantity of pikes were rudely made and distributed to the volunteers who 
crowded in; and numerous fishing boats were despatched in different 
directions to inform the British cruisers of the passing events. An individual 
named Pronck, an inhabitant of Schevening, a village of the coast, rendered 
great services in this way, from his influence among the sailors and 
fishermen in the neighbourhood. 


The confederates spared no exertion to increase the confidence of the 
people, under many contradictory ancldisheartening contingencies. An 
officer who had been despatched for advice and information to Baron 
Bentinck, at Zwolle, who was in communication with the allies, returned 
with the discouraging news that General Biilow had orders not to pass the 
Yssel, the allies having decided not to advance into Holland beyond the line 
of that river. A meeting of the ancient regents of the Hague was convoked 
by the proclamation of the confederates, and took place at the house of Van 
Hogendorp, the ancient residence of the De Witts. The wary magistrates 
absolutely refused all co-operation in the daring measures of the 
confederates, who had now the whole responsibility on their heads, with 
little to cheer them on in their perilous career but their own resolute hearts. 


Some days of intense anxiety now elapsed, and various incidents occurred 
to keep up the general excitement. 


The appearance of three hundred Cossacks, detached from the Russian 
armies beyond the Yssel, prevailed over the hesitation of Amsterdam and 
the other towns, and they at length declared for the prince of Orange. 


The Dutch displayed great ability in the transmission of false intelligence to 
the enemy. November 27th, 1813, Fagel arrived from England with a letter 
from the prince of Orange, announcing his immediate coming; and, finally, 
the disembarkation of two hundred English marines, on the 29th, was 
followed the next day by the landing of the prince, whose impatience to 
throw himself into the open arms of his country made him spurn every 
notion of risk and every reproach for rashness. He was received with 
indescribable enthusiasm. As the people everywhere proclaimed William I 
sovereign prince, it was proposed that he should everywhere assume that 
title. 


The 2nd of December, the prince made his entry into Amsterdam. He 
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went forward borne on the enthusiastic greetings of his fellow-countrymen, 
and meeting their confidence by a full measure of magnanimity. 


Within four months, an army of twenty-five thousand men was raised; and 
in the midst of financial, judicial, and commercial arrangements, the grand 
object of the constitution was calmly and seriously debated. A committee, 
consisting of fourteen persons of the first importance in the several 


provinces, furnished the result of three months’ labours in the plan of a 
political code, which was immediately printed and published for the 
consideration of the people at large. Twelve himdred names were next 
chosen from among the most respectable householders in the different 
towns and provinces, including persons of every religious persuasion, 
whether Jews or Christians. A special commission was then formed, who 
selected from this nimiber six hundred names; and every housekeeper was 
called on to give his vote for or against their election. A large majority of 
the six hundred notables thus chosen met at Amsterdam, on the 28th of 
March, 1814. The following day they assembled with an immense 
concourse of people, in the great church, which was splendidly fitted up for 
the occasion; and then and there the prince, in animpress-ive speech, 
solemnly offered the constitution for acceptance or rejection. 


Only one day more elapsed before the new sovereign was solemnly 
inaugurated, and took the oath prescribed by the constitution — “I swear 
that first and above all things I will maintain the constitution of the United 
Netherlands, and that I will promote, to the utmost of my power, the 
independence of the state, and the liberty and prosperity of its inhabitants.” 
In the eloquent simplicity of this pledge, the Dutch nation found an ample 
guarantee for their freedom and happiness. 


While Holland thus resumed its place among free nations, and France was 
restored to the Bourbons by the abdication of Napoleon, the allied armies 
had taken possession of and occupied the remainder of the Low Countries, 
or those provinces distinguished by the name of Belgium (but then still 
forming departments of the French empire). 


HOLLAND AXD BELGIUM UNITED (1814) 


The Treaty of Paris (May 30th, 1814) stipulated by its sixth article that ” 
Holland, placed under the sovereignty of the house of Orange, should 
receive an increase of territory.” In this was explained the primitive notion 
of the creation of the kingdom of the Netherlands, based on the necessity of 
augmenting the power of a nation which was destined to turn the balance 
between France and Germany. The following month witnessed the 
execution of the Treaty of London, which prescribed the precise nature of 
the projected increase. 


It was wholly decided, without subjecting the question to the approbation of 
Belgium, that that country and Holland should form one united state; and 
the rules of government in the chief branches of its administration were 
completely fixed. 


^ The inhabitants of Belgium, accustomed to foreign domination, were little 
shocked by the fact of the allied powers having disposed of their fate 
without consulting their wishes. But they were not so indifferent to the 
double discovery of finding themselves the subjects of a Dutch and a 
Protestant king. The countries had hitherto had but little community of 
interests with each other; and they formed elements so utterly discordant as 
to afford but slight hope that they would speedily coalesce. 


The prince of Orange arrived at Brussels in the month of August, 1814, 
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and his first effort was to gain the hearts and the confidence of the people 
though he saw the nobles and the higher orders of the inferior classes (with 
the exception of the merchants) intriguing all around him for the re- 
establish- ment of the Austrian power. Petitions on this subject were printed 
and distributed. 


As soon as the moment came for promulgating the decision of the sovereign 
powers as to the actual extent of the new kingdom — that is to say, in the 
month of February, 1815 — the whole plan was made public; and a 
commission, consisting of twenty-seven members, Dutch and Belgian, was 
formed, to consider the modifications necessary in the fundamental law of 
Holland, in pursuance of the stipulation of the Treaty of London. After due 
deliberation these modifications were formed, and the great political pact 
was completed for the final acceptance of the king and people. 


The news of the elevation of William I to the throne was received in the 
Dutch provinces with great joy, in as far as it concerned him personally; but 


a joy considerably tempered by doubt and jealousy, as regarded their 
junction with a country sufficiently large to counterbalance Holland, oppose 
interests to interests, and people to people. 


In Belgium the formation of the new monarchy excited the most lively 
sensation. The manufacturers, great and small, saw the ruin of monopoly 
staring them in the face. The whole people took friglit at the weight of the 
Dutch debt, wliich was considerably greater than that of Belgium. 


It was in this state of public feeling that intelligence was received, in 
March, 1815, of the reappearance in Franco of the emperor Napoleon. 


Holland’s part ix the great alll\nce 


The flight of Louis XVIII from Paris was the sure signal to the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, in which he took refuge, that it was about to become the 
scene of another contest for the life or death of despotism. The national 
force was soon in the field, under the command of the prince of Orange, the 
king’s eldest son, and heir apparent to the throne for which he now prepared 
to fight. His brother, Prince Frederick, commanded a division under him. 
The English arni}^, under the duke of Wellington, occupied Brussels and 
the various cantonments in its neighbourhood; and the Prussians, 
commanded by Prince Bliicher, were in readiness to co-operate with their 
allies on the first movements of the invaders. 


Napoleon, hurrying from Paris to strike some rapid and decisive blow, 
passed the Sambre on the 15th of June, at the head of the French army 
150,000 strong, driving the Prussians before him beyond Charleroi and 
back on the plain of Fleurus with some loss. On the 16th was fought the 
bloody battle of Ligny, in which the Prussians sustained a decided defeat. 
On the same day the British advanced position at Quatre-Bras, and the 
corps d’armee commanded bY} the prince of Orange, were fiercely attacked 
by Marshal Ney; a battalion of Belgian infantry and a brigade of horse 
artillery having been engaged in a skirmish the preceding evening at 
Frasnes with the French advanced troops. 


The affair of Quatre-Bras was sustained with admirable firmness by the 
allied English and Netherland forces, against an enemy superior in 


numbers, and commanded by one of the best generals in France. The prince 
of Orange, with only nine thousand men, maintained his position till three 
o’clock in the afternoon, despite the continual attacks of Marshal Ney, who 
commanded the left of the French army, consisting of 43,000 men. 
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We abstain from entering on details of the battle of Waterloo [already 
described in the history of France, Vol. XII]. Various opinions have gone 
forth as to the conduct of the Belgian troops on this memorable occasion. 
Isolated instances were possibly found, among a mass of several thousands, 
of that nervous weakness which neither the noblest incitements nor the 
finest examples can conquer. Raw troops might here and there have shrunk 
from attacks the most tlesperate on record;/ but the official reports of its 
loss, 2,058 men killed and 1,936 wounded, prove indelibly that the troops 
of the Netherlands had share in the honour of the day. 


The victory was cemented by the blood of the prince of Orange, who stood 
the brunt of the fight with his soldiers. His conduct was conformable to the 
character of his whole race, and to his own reputation during a long series 
of service with the British army in the Spanish peninsula. He stood bravely 
at the head of his troops during the murderous conflict; or, like Wellington, 
in whose school he was formed and whose example was beside 


him, rode from rank to 
^ rank and column to col- 
AiMrv^ , , - umn, inspiring his men by 


—=—\’- ‘ - the proofs of his untiring 


courage. 


On the occasion of one peculiarly desperate charge, the prince, hurried on 
by his ardour, was actually in the midst of the French, and was in the 
greatest danger; when a 


The Mound of the Lion, kaised on the Battle-field Belgian battalion rUshed 
OF Waterloo forward, and, after a fierce 


struggle, repulsed the en-emy and disengaged the prince. In the impulse of 
his admiration and gratitude, he tore from his breast one of those 
decorations gained by his own conduct on some preceding occasion, and 
flung it among the battalion, calling out, ” Take it, take it, my lads! you 
have all earned it! ” This decoration was immediately grappled for, and tied 
to the regimental standard, amidst loud shouts of “Long five the prince!” 


A short time afterwards, and just half an hour before that terrible charge of 
the whole line which decided the victory, the prince was struck by a 
musket-ball in the left shoulder. He was carried from the field, and 
conveyed that evening to Brussels, in the same cart with one of his 
wounded aides-de-camp, supported by another, and displaying throughout 
as much indifference to pain as he had previously shown contempt of 
danger. 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE NETHERLANDS 


The battle of Waterloo consolidated the kingdom of the Netherlands. The 
wound of the prince of Orange was, perhaps, one of the most fortunate 


[‘ Alison gives various instances of this unsteadiness, especially tlie 
following incident : “The brigade of Belgians of Perponcher’s division 
formed the first line of infantry; they, however, speedily gave way before 
the enemy were within half musket-shot, at the mere sight of the formidable 
mass of the French columns. Such was the indignation felt in the British 
ranks at this conduct of the Belgians, that they could with difficulty be 
prevented from giving them a volley as they hurried through to the rear.” 


The total Belgian loss, however, of the five days, June 15th-19th, he puts at 
4,038 men (not including officers) killed and wounded. |] 
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that was ever received by an individual, or sympathised in by a nation. To a 
warhke people, wavering in their allegiance, this evidence of the prince’s 
valour acted like a talisman against disaffection. The organisation of the 
kingdom was immediately proceeded on. The commission, charged with the 
revision of the fundamental law, and the modification requiretl by the inci- 
ease of territory, presented its report on the 3Lst of July, 1815. ‘ The 
inauguration of the king took place at Brussels on the 21st of September, in 
presence of the states-general ; and the ceremony received additional 
interest from the appearance of the sovereign, supported by his two sons, 
who had so valiantly fought for the rights he now swore to maintain — the 
heir to the crown yet bearing his wounded arm in a scarf, and showing in 
his countenance the marks of recent suffering.’ 


At this point of the short-lived union of the Low Countries into one state 
under one monarch, it will be well to pause for a brief review of the history 
of the southern provinces, which we have thus far somewhat neglected for 
the sake of the more independent struggles of Holland and the other 
northern provinces.“ 


CHAPTER XVII 


BELGIUM FROM 1648 TO 1815 


The treaty concluded between Spain and Holland at the end of the Eighty 
Years’ War, in 1648, left Belgium no other enemy than France; and the 
struggle seemed less unequal, thanks to the assistance brought by the 
archduke Leopold. Besides a regular army, raised in Germany, he had with 
him a numerous body of Croats who proved themselves as daring as they 
were fierce. Duke Charles of Lorraine, driven out of his estates by France, 
had led into Belgium and sold to the king the experienced troops formerly 
in his service. Fresh soldiers had just arrived over sea from Spain at the 
same time with cavalry from Brandenburg. It was with this imposing force 
that the archduke obtained several advantages over the French in the year 
1647. He recaptured several towns from them and was already threatening 
the frontier when the famous prince of Conde gave him battle at Lens and 
completely defeated him (1648). Ypres had fallen into the hands of the 
French a few months before; Lens and Furnes met the same fate. In the 
following year Leopold retook Ypres, but his troops experienced a fresh 
reverse in the vicinity of Valenciennes. Conde and Leuze were lost. 


Richelieu’s government had raised France to a degree of strength and unity 
that must make her arms in the future almost irresistible, and there was only 
too much reason for the LAnited Provinces to become alarmed at the rapid 
progress of that power. From that moment even the existence of the Spanish 
Netherlands was constantly endangered by the growth of the French 
monarchy, until the whole of Europe took up arms against the conquering 
nation. 


Thus the successes of the archduke did not respond to the expectations he 
had aroused. All of his foreign force raised with great difficulty for the 
protection of Belgium was powerless to defend the country, while its 
pillaging nearly ruined it. The Lorrainers, who had long subsisted on rapine, 
and the Croats, whom Europe regarded as brigands, inspired less terror in 


the enemy than they did in the unhappy country folk. The Spaniards, 
although subject to severe discipline, displayed no less lawlessness when 
they could escape the surveillance of their officers. The Walloon regiments 
alone, braver than they were numerous, were anything but a scourge to the 
country. 


The troubles, however, that overtook France in the war of the Fronde 
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permitted Leopold for a time to regain the upper hand. He made himself 
master of nearly all the places the enemy had captured during the last few 
years. But in 1655 Cardinal Mazarin, who was directing French affairs, 
secured an alliance with England — then under Cromwell’s rule. This put 
an end to the archduke’s career and he returned to Germany a short time 
after (1656). His successor was Don John of Austria, the king of Spain’s 
natural son. 


Don John, young and without experience in war, might have had a guide in 
the prince of Conde, who had taken up arms against his country rather than 
bow the knee to Mazarin. But although this great captain might have saved 
Valenciennes and Cambray, the Spanish generals could not bring 
themselves to take his orders and dissuaded the governor from following his 
advice. They succeeded only too well. The Anglo-French army, having 
arrived under the celebrated Turenne to besiege Dunkirk (1658), the young 
prince marched against them when it was too late, gave battle at an 
inopportune moment, and was completely defeated in spite of Conde’s 
heroic efforts. Dunkirk, Gravelines, Oudenarde, Menin, and Ypres fell in 
succession into the power of the conqueror, whose soldiers ravaged almost 
the whole of Flanders. 


These last seem to have come from the Euphrates and the mountain regions 
of the north, and, like the Israelites, to have been pastoral tribes originally. 
Remnants of this race, speaking a group of northern Semitic dialects closely 
akin to Canaanite languages, are stiU to be found in these parts. They make 
their first apjaearance in Palestine in the north of the land east of Jordan. 
They founded the kingdoms of Damascus, Geshur, Ishtob, Maacah, and 
Zobah, against which David had to fight. They pressed steadily westwards 
rather than southwards. Like the Hebrews, they amalgamated with 
themselves the original Canaanite population they found in possession, and 
thus the Hittite nation was gradually merged into them. 


But the Aramaeans were no more capable of gaining the mastery over the 
emporiums of trade on the coast than the Hebrews had been. To the east of 
Jordan, Gilead was long the frontier province of the Hebrews. Hence arises 
the legend that Jacob and Laban set up a pillar there to witnesf> the peace 
concluded between them (Genesis xxxi). They were the arch-enemies of 
Israel before the rise of the Assyrians. Under Assyrian, Persian, and even 
Greek rule, their language continued to make conquests in Palestine. By the 
time of the birth of Christ it had superseded all Semitic languages there and 
divided the ground with Greek alone. In later days a like fate befell the 
Aramaean language and nationality from the spread of Arabic. 


The space between the southwestern border of Judah and the Philistines and 
the wall of Egypt had been occupied from time immemorial by nomadic 
tribes, which we are accustomed to call “Arabic,” a name that only came 
into use at a comparatively late period. 


These desert tribes were the Amalekites, the Kenites, and the Ishmaelites. 
(jf the Kenites and their relations with the Amalekites and Midianites we 
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have already spoken. The Amalekites seem to have lived in a state of open 
hostility to the Israelites, and to have harassed them by predatory raids. Saul 


FRANCE IN CONTROL (1659) 


Don John left for Madrid in discouragement the following year, while 
Philip IV made overtures of peace to Mazarin. A treaty was signed 
November 7th, 1659, between France and Spain. The young king Louis 
XIV married the Spanish infanta and received, as dowry and indemnity for 
the rights which this princess renounced, abnost the entire county of Artois, 
Gravelines, Bourbourg, and St. Venant in Flanders, Landrecies, Avesnes, 
and Le Quesnoi in Hainault, Philippeville and Mariembourg in the province 
of Namur, and Montmedy in Luxemburg. Dunkirk remained in the hands of 
the English, to whom Turenne had turned it over. Such were the conditions 
of the Peace of the Pyrenees, whose consequences were destined to be 
almost as grave as those of the Peace of Miinster. 


BELGIUM THE BATTLE-GROUND OF EUROPE 


From this moment Belgium, regarded by France as a prey and feebly 
supported by ruined Spain, iDecame the arena of the campaigns of Louis 
XIV. A detailed account of these campaigns belongs more to the history of 
Europe than to that of Belgium, since the Belgians, governed by foreigners, 
and not even having a flag to call their own, seemed only to be spectators of 
their country’s invasion and the struggles of neighbouring powers. Political 
life had ceased for the suffering nation. The towns shut themselves up in the 
interests of internal peace and domestic affairs; but, far from making efforts 
for their defence, they bent under the storm and it might be said that they 
sought now only inaction and immobility. 


Philip IV having died in 1666, Louis XIV claimed that Brabant now 
belonged to him by right of “devolution” (by this name was called a custom 
established in some parts of the province by virtue of which the children of 
a first marriage could not be disinherited in favour of those of a second 
union). Armed with this slight pretext, but having collected sufficient forces 
to inspire terror, Louis caused Hainault and Flanders to be invaded, and 
occupied almost the whole of the latter province (1667). Nor did he stop 
until he saw England, Holland, and Sweden leagued against hun (1668). 
The Treaty 
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of Aix-la-Chapelle, which he then arranged, gave him Charleroi, Binche, 
Ath, Douai, Tournay, Lille, Oudenarde, Courtrai, Fiirnes, and Bergues. 


This haughty prince was nevertheless wounded by the boldness and success 
with which Holland had opposed his plans of conquest. He worked to win 
over England and Sweden, and when he felt sure of their alliance he 
marched against the United Provinces, this time attacked on all sides. The 
invaders encountered scarcely any obstacle but that of the elements. The 
Dutch, seeing themselves too weak, threw open the dikes and inundated a 
portion of their country (1672). But the empire and Spain became uneasy at 
the progress of France; Louis XIV, violating Belgian territory, had covered 
it with troops which had already fallen upon Maestricht (1673). The count 
of Monterey, the governor-general, declared war upon France in the name 
of Charles IT of Spain on the 16th of October, and put himself in 
commimication with the Dutch and imperial forces, which were collected 
opposite Venlo and Bonn. Thereupon Louis XIV quitted the offensive for a 
moment. He had just been abandoned by England and Sweden, but he had 
in his power almost all the strongholds which commanded the Maas, the 
Sambre, and the Schelde. It was in this direction that he established his 
army, and the unhappy Belgian provinces once more became for a long time 
a theatre of battles. 


William III, prince of Orange, was in command of the allied troops; those of 
France had Conde for a leader. After a battle at Seneffe (in the north of 
Hainault), the result of which was uncertain, the French took up positions 
on both sides of the Sambre, covering their o-\m frontier while they 
occupied that of Belgium (1674). False rumours soon spread among the 
allies and paralysed their strength. The enemy took advantage of this to 
seize Huy and Dinant, and Tirlemont and St. Trond shortly afterward 
(1675). Conde, Bouchain, and Aire met the same fate a year later. In 1677 
Valenciennes, Cambray, and St. Omer surrendered one after the other; the 
prince of Orange was defeated at the battle of Cassel by the duke of 


Orleans, and compelled later on to raise the siege of Charleroi. Finally, in 
the following year, the French monarch himself took part in the campaign, 
and besieged and took Ghent and Ypres. By this time England, Denmark, 
and all the German princes were preparing to unite their forces against the 
conqueror, whose progress had become too alarming; Louis, as wll served 
by his diplomats as by his generals, evaded the storm by treating with Spain 
and Holland, 


He laid easy terms before these two powers, and peace was finally 
concluded at Nimeguen on September 17th, 1678 ; but it was rather an 
armistice than a true peace, and the king’s ambition was far from being 
satisfied, although he had torn a few more shreds from Hainault and 
Flanders. 


In truth, as soon as the allies had separated, Louis established at Metz a 
chamhre des reunions which declared, in defiance of the preceding treaty, 
the town of Virton, the county of Chiny in Luxemburg, and some seigniorial 
estates in the province of Namur escheated to the crown of France. These 
harmful decisions were tolerated, in order to avoid a fresh rupture. The 
chamhre des reunions also advanced some pretended claim to the ancient 
county of Alost and imperial Flanders; and French troops, suddenly 
descending upon Belgium, occupied West Flanders, bombarded Oudenarde, 
invaded the whole of the southern frontier and besieged Luxemburg, which 
was compelled to surrender (1684). Such was the weakness of the Spanish 
cabinet that it gave in again and purchased a twenty years’ truce at the price 
of Luxemburg, Beaumont, Bou vines, and Chimay (Treaty of Ratisbon). 
The emperor Leopold, attacked himself by the Turks who were besieging 
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jenna, could not think of lending the Belgians assistance, and Holland 
was still suffering from the disasters of the invasion. 


However, the course of events was changed when William HI ascended the 
throne of England, from which he had driven his father-in-law James II 
(168S-S9). All the smothered hatred against Louis XIV was kindled almost 
at once, and the French monarch saw Germany, Holland, England, Savoy, 
and Spain united against him. It was in Brabant that the main army, 
composed of the Germans, Dutch, English, and some Spanish and Walloon 
regiments, assembled. 


The prince of Wakleck, who commanded it, drove the enemy out of the 
Flemish provinces, but Hainault and the valley of the Sambre underwent all 
the horrors of war. France’s prodigious efforts still assured her the 
superiority in arms. William, who had come himself to take the general 
command, was beaten at Fleurus and later at Steenkerke (near Halle) by 
Marshal Luxemburg, and could relieve neither Mons nor Namur, which 
Louis besieged and captured almost before his eyes (1691-92). But finally 
the resources of France commenced to be exhausted, while her adversaries 
made new Sacrifices. 


Maximilian, the elector of Bavaria, was appointed governor of the Spanish 
Netherlands in 1692. More fortunate than his predecessors, he drew large 
sums of money from the royal treasury and the Belgian provinces. William 
obtained an army of fifty-six thousand men from the English parliament 
(Maximilian had only twenty-eight thousand in all), and the Dutch 
increased their 


forces in like manner. Luxemburg began to lose his advantage, and although 
the victory of Neerwinden (near Landen) and the capture of Charleroi still 
assured him the honours of the campaign, the allies were enabled a little 
later to capture Huy and Namur (1694-95), and Louis felt the necessity of 
making peace. It was at Ryswick near the Hague that the negotiators met, 
and the treaty which they finally signed in 1697 gave Luxemburg back to 
Belgium, together with the county of Chiny, and Charleroi, Ath, Mons, and 
Courtrai. 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY 


It was almost a triumph, but it had cost very dear. More than two hundred 
thousand foreign soldiers had swarmed over Belgium for the past eight 
years, and with the exception of a portion of Brabant all the provinces 
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had been despoiled from 3Tar to year by the enemy. The besieged and 
captured cities were not the only ones that liad suffered. All had been 
threatened and had had to put themselves in a state of defence. In West 
Flanders the country had been flooded; elsewhere the peasants took refuge 
m the fortified towns. The genius of the famous Vauban for multiplying 
methods of destruction had made the war more dreadful than ever for these 
cities hitherto impregnable. His artillery laid them low under a storm of shot 
and shell which nothing could resist. It was thus, in order to force the allies 
to raise the siege of Namur, in 1695, that Marshal de Villeroi went to 
Brussels, and turning his batteries upon the town destroyed four thousanil 
houses in two days. They were riddled wdth cannon ball, burned by red-hot 
bullets, or enveloped in the burning of adjacent buildings. 


The Army 


The bad administration of the Spanish governors paralysed what strength 
and resources still were left to the country. A contemporary writer. Field- 
marshal Merode,’ whose testimony is incontestable, paints the condition of 


the Belgian troops m these words: “We had in the Low Countries eighteen 
wretched infantry regiments and fourteen of cavalry and dragoons, which 
all together did not amount to six thousand beggars or robbers, who had 
never been properly clothed and for whom pay could not be found. These 
troops were very fortunate if in a year they received four months’ pay. 
Under the administration of the elector of Bavaria they secured scarcely 
two. The cavalrymen existed only by acting as higliAvaymen in bands on 
the roads, stopping coaches, public and private vehicles, and foot travellers, 
to rob them, or at least to demand alms, pistol in hand. No one could go 
from one town to another without meeting them.” 


However, these soldiers, so neglected, and reduced to so deplorable a 
condition, performed miracles when brought face to face with the enemy. 
Numerical weakness was the sole cause of their reverses and the small 
honour maintained by their flag. ‘Miatever may have been the 
impoverishment of the country, more able management would still have 
found the means necessary for its defence. For indeed did not the French 
administration, a few years later, raise thirty-nine thousand infantrymen and 
five thousand cavalr}anen ” well clothed, armed, mounted and equipped” in 
Belgium? But the Spanish government, lacking in energy and intelligence, 
did not know how to make use of the people’s money any more than it 
knew how to turn their courage to accomit. 


Besides this, it was due to the incapacity and jealousy of the foreign 
governors that the best Belgian officers were not given any commands. 
Indeed they scarcely deigned to entrust the native nobleman with a few of 
the subordinate posts, and if Belgium may still cite glorious names for this 
period, it is because her children found more appreciation abroad than at 
home. Among those who distinguished themselves in the wars of Germany 
the famous Tserclaes, count of Tilly, who became generalissimo of the 
imperial forces (1630), and for a moment counterbalanced the fortune of 
Gusta\Tis Adolphus, must be mentioned. After him, history still makes 
mention of the celebrated but unfortunate General Ernst von Mansfeld, and 
especially Johami von Werth (Jean de Weert) who from a simple soldier 
raised himself to the command of armies (1640). Thus’ did Belgian genius 
and valour show themselves outside the coimtry’s limits, while within all 
energy seemed crushed under a restless and oppressive dominion. 
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The fine arts themselves were extinguished in tlie midst cf public suffering. 
The great school of Rubens had disappeared. Some genre painters after the 
style of Adrian Brouwer and Teniers the Elder were still sharing their 
masters’ renown, but they left no disciples. Antoine van der Meulen, who 
excelled as a painter of battle scenes, had placed himself at the service of 
Louis XIV, together with the engravers Edelinck and Warin. A host of other 
artists carried their talent to Italy and Germany, for there was no longer any 
career for them in Belgium. 


The elector, Maximilian of Bavaria, invested with the government of the 
Netherlands since 1692, made every attempt after the Peace of Ryswick to 
give to the country a measure of prosperity and to his court a show of 
magnificence. He was a prince of generous character, who loved splendour 
and the arts, and who understood the necessity for reviving trade and 
industry. But scarcely had the nation begun to breathe again after all its 
woes, when a new quarrel between Europe and Louis XIV sprang up. 


The eighteenth century opened gloomily for Belgium. The war had dealt a 
final blow to the country’s prosperity — to her very existence even; but the 
future threatened to develop greater evils. It was not without a sort of 
sinister presentiment that the provincial estates recognised the young heir to 
Charles II. “We have sacrificed to the late king our lives and our property,” 
said those of Brabant and Flanders; “we shall sacrifice them again to his 
successor.” The general government remained with the elector of Bavaria, 
who placed French garrisons in all the towns, while the Dutch soldiers, who 
had remained, up to the present, as allies in the cities of Luxemburg, 
Namur, Charleroi, Mons, Ath, Oudenarde, Courtrai, and Nieuport, 
withdrew to their frontier (February, 1701). But in the following month 
England and Holland advanced claim to occupy eleven fortresses in 
Belgium to serve as a barrier to the second of those powers. (They were 


Nieuport, Ostend, Damme, Dendermonde, Mons, Charleroi, Namur, 
Luxemburg, Stevensweert, Venlo, and Roermond.) Thus the coimtry’s 
strongholds were destined to protect a foreign nation. 


The refusal of Louis XIV armed Germany, Savoy, and Portugal against him 
as well as the two states mentioned above. All these powers united to drive 
Philip of Anjou from the Spanish throne and replace him with a prince of 
the Austrian house. 


William III, who had been the prime mover of this league, died before war 
was declared; but the celebrated John Churchill, duke of Marlborough, took 
the command of the allied forces in the Netherlands, and this great soldier’s 
genius obtained the mastery over the French monarch’s fortune. He was 
able to hold in check the marquis de Boufflers, to whom Louis had assigned 
the defence of the Belgian provinces; and the Dutch obtained possession, 
one after the other, of Venlo, Roermond, and the well-fortified 
Stevensweert, while the English army, which covered the operations of the 
Dutch, made its way into the countrv around Liege, seized that town, and 
took its citadel by assault (1702). Joseph Clement of Bavaria, who then 
occupied the episcopal see, had taken sides with France. He now found 
hini-self deprived of his estates for the whole course of the war, when an 
imperial commission directed the affairs of the principality. 


In the succeeding years the chances of war seemed more equal, ihe French 
had received fresh recruits, and Marshal de Villeroi was following 
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Marlborough’s movements step by step. The latter thereupon turned 
abruptly towards Germany, where the imperial troops were being worsted, 
and joining them on the banks of the Danube he gained a decisive victory 
near Hochstadt (battle of Blenheim) in 1704. Returning to Belgium after 
this great success, he could not, for a long time, entice Villeroi into giving 


him battle; but finally obtained a new triumph on the day of Ramillies (May 
26th, 1706). 


BELGIUM BECOMES “tHE AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS” (1706) 


The battle of Ramillies placed Flanders and Brabant in the hands of the 
allies. These two provinces ceased to recognise Philip of Anjou as 
sovereign and took oath of fidelity to his rival Charles of Austria (called 
Charles III as king of Spain and afterwards Charles VI as emperor). Ostend, 
Dendermonde, Menin, and Ath, which the French garrisons tried to defend, 
were besieged and captured. The Walloons and other Belgians in the service 
of Spain abandoned the army of Louis XIV almost to a man, and passed 
over to the standard of the new king. The government of the Belgian 
provinces was committed to a state council composed of native-born 
citizens. Belgium was lost to the house of France. 


The war, however, continued with great fury. Marlborough was joined by 
Prince Eugene of Savoy at the head of a large body of imperial troops, 
while the French army also received substantial reinforcement. But fortune 
remained faithful to the allies ; they took Lille, Tournay , and Mons, and 
when Marshal Villars tried to regain the latter place they won a bloody 
battle from him at Malplaquet, near St. Guilain (September 11th, 1709). In 
spite of the courage still shown by the French soldiers, each clay found 
them more at a disadvantage. 


Louis XIV sued for peace. His propositions were at first rejected, but in 
1711 there was a change in the English ministry and the new 
administration, actuated by pacific intentions, accepted the monarch’s 
proposals. In this way England detached herself from the alliance and at the 
same time Villars repulsed Prince Eugene, abandoned by Marlborough’s 
successor. On the other hand Charles of Austria had just been called to the 
imperial throne by the death of his elder brother, and after this event the 
occupation of the Spanish throne by this prince would have seriously 
deranged the balance of power in Europe. Negotiations were thereupon 
entered into, and the congress of Utrecht finally re-established general 
peace for a long time (1713). The emperor alone refused at first to agree to 
the conditions devised in the congress, but he did not delay to adopt them 
himself in the Treaty of Rastatt 


(1714). 


The articles of the Peace of Utrecht had for their basis the partition of the 
Spanish monarchy. Philip V (duke of Anjou) retained Spain and her 
colonies. Charles VI (the emperor) received the kingdom of Naples, the 
duchy of Milan, and Belgium. It was an arrangement that lacked neither 
wisdom nor advantage, but as far as Belgium was concerned the articles 
were particularly iniquitous. The Spanish Netherlands had been given to the 
house of Austria only on odious conditions. Of all the conquests of Louis 
XIV only Tournay, Menin, Fumes, Dixmude, and Ypres were restored; 
while in the north, Venlo and a part of Gelderland, of which they had 
always remained in possession, were taken away from them. The stipulation 
of the Treaty of Miinster in regard to the closing of the Schelde was 
renewed. An annual tax of 1,250,000 florins for the benefit of the United 
Provinces was imposed by means of 
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subsidies and under penalty of exaction by military force. But worst of all 
was the obligation to turn over the most important fortresses of the country 
to the Dutch, to serve them as a barrier. England and Holland were to 
remain in possession of the Belgian provinces until the emperor had settled 
this point to their satisfaction. They asked for Namur, Tournay, Menin, 
Furnes, Warneton, and Ypres. Half the garrison of Dendermonde was to be 
composed of troops in the pay of the United Provinces (1715). 


Such was this Barrier Treaty — a work of tyranny and spoliation hitherto 
unexampled. The whole of Belgium was roused to indignation on learning 
to what a state of vassalage she was destined; but her resentment was 
powerless. The fatal decree had been pronounced by Europe; and blame 
could be imputed neither to Spain, which was destitute, nor to the emperor, 
who had obtained the provinces only upon these severe conditions, nor to 


and David both fought against them. One body of the Amalekites appears 
afterwards to have joined itself to Edom ; another to have been absorbed in 
Ephraim (Judges v. 14). The Ishmaelites and Israelites may, on the other 
hand, have been on friendly terms, although the diverg-ence of their 
respective interests would naturally make the ungovernable nomads, who 
acknowledged a political authority, troublesome neighbours to husbandmen. 


Thus the admirable description of her future son given by the angel of the 
Lord to Hagar at the well of Lahai-roi in Genesis xvi. 12, “He will be a wild 
man ; his hand will be against every man, and every man’s hand against him 
; and he shall dwell in the presence of all his brethren,” is djra4vn straight 
from the life. The more friendly relations in which Ishmael and Israel stand 
with one another finds expression in the mythical genealogy which makes 
Ishmael half brother to Isaac and traces his descent from Hagar, the 
Egyptian, Abraham’s concubine. Hagar is, of course, the name of an 
Ishmaelite clan. We meet with another expression of the same relation when 
Keturah is given to Abraham as a concubine. This must likewise be 
understood as the name of an Ishmaelite clan. This mode of expression took 
its rise in the holy places of Beersheba, Beer-lahai-roi, and Hebron, which 
were probably visited by Israelites and Ishmaelites alike. One proof that the 
conmibium existed between Israelites and Ishmaelites is the fact that 
Abigail, a sister of David, had an Ishmaelite husband, Ithra by name. 


The name of Ishmaelite speedily disappears from history. We hear nothing 
of any catastrophe that overwhelmed the nation, and consequently it seems 
possible that Ishmael, like Israel, was in historic times mei-ely the name of 
a confederation of distinct tribes. The confederation dissolved, and the 
name of Ishmael vanished with it, as the name of Israel would have 
vanished after the catastrophe of 722 had it not acquired a spiritual 
significance which rendered its transference to Judah possible. The post- 
Exilic Jews acquired the habit of calling all Arabs by the name of Ishmael. 
From the Jews the name and the idea passed over to the Arabs themselves. 
This explains why the name of Ishmael has been made by Arab 
genealogists the basis of every kind of speculation. The application of the 
term Ishmaelites to the Mohammedans is also to be referred to Jewish 
usage. « 


the powers who had sacrificed in their o/\ti interests those of a foreign 
nation. Complaints were made to Charles VI; he recognised the justice of 
them and declared that he himself had foreseen “the difficulties” of the 
treaty, but that the “very delicate conjunctures and the situation of affairs” 
had compelled him to subscribe to them. The tone of his reply was 
affectionate and his intentions were truly paternal; but his efforts to obtain 
some concession from the Dutch had but indifferent success, and the Barrier 
Treaty was modified only in its less important points. 


SPOLIATION AND RUIN OF BELGIUM 


In the interior, hardships and suffering were extreme. To be sure, there 
existed some trade between Belgium and Spain, and the latter power with 
its vast colonies still obtained from Belgian workshops the cloth and arms 
for the rich inhabitants of the New World; the manufacture of linens, of 
which the country produced both the raw material and the workmen, still 
held its own, and the laces which the large towns supplied to the whole of 
Europe were also a means of livelihood for a numerous class of the 
population. But herewith ended industrial activity. After the Peace of 
Ryswick the governor-general (Maximilian of Bavaria), alarmed at the utter 
ruin of the other branches of commerce, thought that he ought to consult the 
States of all the provinces as to the means of remedy (1699). 


Two only were found: the exclusion of foreign merchandise; and the re- 
establishment of marine navigation, ” by means of a canal to float vessels of 
large tonnage, ” putting Ostend in communication with Brussels, 
Maestricht, and Antwerp, and replacing, so to speak, the Schelde, lost to 
Belgian commerce. Maximilian forbade tke importation of cloth and spun 
wool, as well as cotton and silk material, and seriously studied the project 
of the great canal. But war soon broke out, and the entry of the allies into 
Belgium put an end to these tardy measures. 


The English and Dutch, who had practical control of almost the entire 
country for ten years, used their power in the interest of their own trade and 
manufactures to the detriment of those of the Belgians. They flooded the 
towns with foreign merchants, while the difficulty of existing conditions 
completed the ruin of the Belgian workshops and factories. This last blow 
was so keenly felt that, in spite of the old national antipathies, there was 


formed in the country a large party in favour of France. The harm that Louis 
XIV had done to Belgium, the scorn that his grandson’s ministers had 
exhibited for the rights of the provinces during their short administration by 
levying arbitrary taxes and banishing whomsoever they pleased, the 
inevitable 
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loss of all political independence — none of these TVTongs prevented 
numbers of the inhabitants from believing that French dominion would at 
least put an end to the invasions of foreign armies, reopen perhaps the 
avenues of trade, and protect them against odious rivalries. 


In the majority of the large towms the people showed themselves disposed 
to tumult and riot. This was the result of poverty and humiliation. The very 
splendour of the traditions of the past made the present degradation seem 
more bitter. The absence of a regular system of government, during the 
occupation of the country by troops of the maritime powers, had also 
relaxed all the ties of statehood; for the council assembled at Brussels had 
but a shadow of temporary power, and as a general thing each locality had, 
so to speak, to govern itself. Considering all these causes of disorder and 
social dissolution, all the scourges that war brought in its train, it is perhaps 
astonishing that the national character could have survived this melancholy 
epoch without corruption and disgrace.‘ 


Troubles were excited in the Austrian Netherlands in the year 1716 by the 
exactions of the marquis of Prie, a Piedmontese who represented Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, the governor-general, during his defence of Hungary 
against the Turks. His exactions occasioned tumults in Brussels, Mechlin, 
and other cities, but the inexorable Prie, favoured by the support of the 
emperor Charles MI, crushed the defenders of municipal liberty .</ 


In 1722 a commercial company was formed at Ostend by Charles “"I, but 
this was sacrificed in 1731 to the jealousy of the Dutch, who contended that 


by the treaty of Miinster the inhabitants of the Spanish Netherlands were 
specifically forbidden to engage in the trade with the Indies. Answer was 
made that the Belgians were no longer Spanish and that the restriction was 
contrary to the law of nature and of nations. But England also feared the 
Belgian invasion of the Indian trade, and the disbandment of the company 
was agreed on in a treaty between the emperor and Great Britain signed at 
Vienna 1731, Holland taking no part in the treaty .« 


THE WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION (1731-1748) 


The marquis of Prie had been recalled by the emperor, and the archduchess 
Maria Elizabeth, Charles’ sister, had come to take up the reins of 
government (1725). She was a princess of sweet and benevolent character, 
who succeeded in making the Belgians love her but whose administration 
was entirely lacking in vigour. She collected few taxes, but the finances 
remained in disorder, the towns in debt, and trade in a languishing 
condition. Agriculture alone, thanks to the return of peace, was able to 
reassume its former prosperity. All traces of past misfortune were so well 
effaced in the rural districts, by the labour and intelligence of the farmers, 
that there at least was witnessed the renascence of Belgium’s old-time 
opulence. But Charles VI, who had no son, saw the succession ill-assured to 
his daughter Maria Theresa. 


In vain did he try to forestall all dispute on the subject by a special 
regulation which was called the Pragmatic Sanction. The majority of the 
European powers did indeed consent to recognise the princess’s rights to 
her father’s possessions; but no sooner had the latter breathed his last than 
the storm broke, and the young empress saw herself attacked by the king of 
Prussia (Frederick IT), who took Silesia from her; by the elector of Bavaria, 
who claimed the empire; and by France, which upheld the elector, in the 
hope of weakening the Austrian house. Nevertheless the war did not yet 
extend 


i ore 
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to the Belgian provinces, whose neutrahty France from the first respected in 
order not to offend the maritime powers. It seemed moreover that a single 
campaign would suffice to overwhelm Maria Theresa, who was lacking in 
troops, generals, and money. But the daughter of Charles VI was not to JDe 
discouraged by her first reverses; and, putting her confidence in the justice 
of her cause and the love of her subjects, she succeeded in arming the 
warlike population of Hungary in her behalf. 


England_ and Holland had become interested in the empress’ danger. In the 
Belgian fortresses sixteen thousand English replaced the Dutch troops, 
which were sent to Germany. Thereupon the French changed their careful 
tactics in the Low Countries. Louis XV, at the head of a formidable army, 
entered West Flanders and took Menm and Ypres (1744) ; but he was 
obliged to hasten to the help of Alsace, attacked by the Austrians, and an 
Anglo-Dutch army reinforced by some Belgian troops invaded in its turn 
the frontiers of France. Nev-ertherless, the campaigns that followed were all 
to the advantage of France, whose armies were under the command of the 
celebrated Marshal Saxe. In 1745 they took Tournay and defeated the entire 
allied forces at Fontenoy (near Antoing). A portion of Hainault and the 
whole of Flanders was the price of the victory. 


In 1746 the remainder of the Austrian Netherlands, except Luxemburg, fell 
into the power of France. 


The diocese of Liege now became the principal theatre of war. An imperial 
army which had hastened to the support of the Dutch was beaten at Rocoux 
(near Liege), and the year after the victory of Lawfeld near Tongres 
maintained the French in possession of all their conquests. Bergen-op-Zoom 
was taken and the same fate befell Maestricht in 1748. Abusing the rights 
the strength of their arms had given them, Marshal Saxe and the intendant 
of Sechelles crushed the invaded provinces under heavy contributions; they 
went so far as to demand of the clergy, at one single time, one sixth of the 
value of all their property. 


This accounts for the spontaneous expression of keen joy when, in 1748, 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle restored Belgium to Maria Theresa. The 
French withdrew the following year, and Duke Charles of Lorraine, the 
empress’ brother-in-law, arrived to take control of the government. 


This prince had been appointed governor-general upon the death of Maria 
Elizabeth (1741), but the war detained him a long time in Germany, where 
he distinguished himself in fighting against Frederick II. His noble and 
loyal character, his affability, his frankness, his inexhaustible goodness 
endeared him to the Belgians, among whom he had since resided. The 
affairs of the country were in the greatest disorder, the revenues of the state 
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insufficent for its needs, the provinces in debt; the whole government was 
paralysed. But the skill of the count of Cobenzl, appointed minister 
plenipotentiary and directory of internal affairs, raised resources little by 
little, while the affection of the people levelled the obstacles against wAhich 
the sovereign’s power had broken itself. If the minister’s efforts to 
reorganise the government and reform abuses appeared sometimes to 
exceed the just limits of his authority, and struck at times at honoured 
customs, the empress’s moderation and duke Charles’ conservative spirit 
impressed a character of moderation and slowness upon the execution of his 
plans. Thus the gradual change that took place in the administration from 


this time on was free from all agitation and perturbation, and it was likewise 
by degrees that the young sovereign learned to miderstand the importance 
of this part of her possessions. 


BENEFICIAL KESULT OF MARIA THERESA’s REIGN 


Maria Theresa had thought for a moment of ceding the Netherlands to a 
prince of the Spanish house, the infante-duke of Parma; and there was 
nothing extraordinary in this idea, since up to the present time the 
possession of these provinces had been nothing but a burden to Austria. But 
a new war broke out between the empress and the king of Prussia (1757), 
and the Belgians came forward at once with twelve thousand soldiers and 
16,000,000 florins, independent of the immense sums which the Antwerp 
capitalists lent to the imperial treasury. Sacrifices of every kind were made 
up to the very close of the war (1763), and brought the German ministers to 
realise the great value of a possession which hitherto had not been half 
appreciated. The empress was touched by the marks of devotion which the 
Belgian provinces showered upon her, and from that moment she displayed 
the liveliest solicitude for their prosperity. 


There was much to be done to raise Belgium from the state of depression 
and inertia into which the disasters of the past had plunged her. The nation 
had ceased to be rich; and, while it remained hard-working, while it 
endeavoured to make up by economy for the loss of opulence, it must be 
admitted that the energy that accomplishes great ends seemed extinguished 
together with the intellectual progress that prepares them. Arts and letters 
had almost disappeared. Continued depression had brought about a sort of 
indifference — a lifelessness under the influence of which the nobility and 
vigour of the national character were to some degree effaced. Nations pass 
through phases of torpor that, like moments of sleep, succeed excessive 
fatigue. 


The renascence of Belgium began under Maria Theresa. Not content with 
re-establishing order in the government, with doubling the revenues of the 
country, which soon reached 16,000,000 florins, with encouraging every 
effort in agriculture and industry, she attempted to assure the progress of 
civilisation, established colleges in the principal cities, a military school at 
Antwerp, and an academy at Brussels. She honoured the fine arts, and 


applauded the zeal of Charles of Lorraine in their protection. Severe 
towards some abuses which would have harmed the church and religion, 
she set an example of respect for sacred things and exercised as nuich 
influence over her subjects by her virtues as by her great wisdom. Thus she 
became the object of veneration and boundless love, and the last twenty 
years of her reign have been regarded, with truth, as the happiest period in 
the memory of the Belgians. 


Although separated from the rest of Belgium, the diocese of Liege enjoyed 
the same tranquillity after having experienced the same agitation. John 
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Theodore of Bavaria, who had governed that province from 1744 to 1763 
was the brother of Maria Theresa’s rival for the empire, to whose party ties 
of blood had bomid him; but he proved himself in his internal 
administration a wise and peaceful prince. It was the same with his 
successors, under whom the commerce and industry of the Liegeois 
regained their activity, while the nation rejoiced untroubled in a liberty 
henceforth exempt from all peril. 


Thus the different provinces of the Catholic Low Countries simultaneously 
regained a part of their old-time prosperity. This state of things was 
prolonged during the whole of the reign of the empress, who was able to 
maintain peace in Europe and to make foreign powers respect the sceptre 
which protected her subjects. She attained to an advanced age without 
ceasing to guide the reins of her vast empire, and preserved to her last day 
her zeal for the well-being of her people, and an authority founded on the 
union of power and virtue. This great princess and Charles of Lorraine 
expired the same year (1780), both mourned for by the Belgians, to whom 
this double loss seemed to presage the end of their happiness. 


JOSEPH II AND HIS ATTEMPTS AT REFORM (1780) 


The child that Maria Theresa had brought in her arms before the Hungarian 
diet, in 1741, had become a man; he had been associated with her in the 
government since 1765, and succeeded his mother under the title of Joseph 
II. He visited Belgium in 1781, but he only remained there a short time. He 
appeared to carry away a false idea of the national character, yet he 
nevertheless at that time made projects favourable to the independence of 
the provinces. The Barrier Treaty was still in force, although it had not been 
confirmed by that of Aix-la-Chapelle, but the United Provinces, being 
engaged in a naval war with England, were not in condition to support 
another struggle. The emperor ordered the demolition of all the Belgian 
fortresses, and those occupied by foreign garrisons were the first to suffer; 
the garrisons retired without resistance. He next proclaimed the freedom of 
the Schelde, and by his command a brig, fitted out at Antwerp, sailed do-^m 
to the sea, braving the forts and the Dutch cruisers. But scarcely had the 
ship, which was flying the imperial flag, arrived before Saf tingen, when it 
was stopped by the batteries and fell into the hands of those who were 
guarding the channel (1783). 


Joseph thereupon made mighty threats, which alarmed the whole of Europe. 
A war between the Empire and Holland was anticipated; for the United 
Provinces would have braved everything rather than free Antwerp and let 
Belgian commerce revive. They had already seen in the preceding years 
(1781-1784) the port of Ostend suddenly attain a flourishing condition on 
account of the neutrality and freedom it enjoyed during the naval war. The 
right to use the Schelde might revive Antwerp, and that city’s natural 
advantages excited the jealousy and uneasiness of a trading people. _ But 
Joseph II, as inconstant as he was precipitate, soon ceased to maintain his 
righteous claims and contented himself with the sum of 6,000,000 florins 
which Holland sacrificed in order to retain its privilege. 


After having thus given up the completion of Belgium’s liberation, the 
emperor thought for a time of exchanging the country for the electorate of 
Bavaria, which bordered upon his German possessions. But when the 
project fell through, he directed the impatient activity of his mind to a plan 
of general reorganisation of the countries subject to his sway.</ 


Disgusted by the despotism exercised by the clergy of Belgium, Joseph 
commenced his reign by measures that at once roused a desperate spirit of 
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hostility in the priesthood, and soon spread among the bigoted mass of the 
people. Miscalculating his own power, and undervaluing that of the priests, 
the emperor issued decrees and edicts with a sweeping violence that 
shocked every prejudice and roused every passion perilous to the country. 
Toleration to the Protestants, emancif tion of the clergy from the papal 
yoke, reformation in the system of theological instruction were among the 
wholesale measures of the emperor’s enthusiasm, so imprudently attempted 
and so virulently opposed.’ 


The minds of the people had scarcely recovered from the first sensations of 
surprise when new edicts appeared (January, 1787). One abolished the 
existing tribunals and the seigniorial, ecclesiastical, and academic judges, 
and substituted a judicial organisation based on the principle of unity; the 
other united in one body the various councils connected with the 
government, and submitted to the imperial approval the choice of 
permanent deputations (the colleges of the estates-deputies). Two months 
afterwards a final decree divided the country into nine districts, whose 
administration was confided to intendants who were to replace all the old 
provincial authorities. This was a complete upheaval, for which it would be 
difficult to find a parallel unless we go back to the most violent 
revolutionary crises. 


The Brabantine Revolution of 1787-1789 


The estates complained; the people did more: they armed themselves. If the 
edicts had been put into execution the struggle would have begun at once. 


Maria Christina of Austria, sister of Joseph II, and Duke Albert of Saxe- 
Teschen, whom she had married, had been living in Brussels, in the quality 


of governors-general, since 1781, The popular excitement terrified them, 
and they provisionally suspended the execution of the decrees. The emperor 
at first blamed them for this condescension, but when a deputation of the 
estates presented itself, in obedience to his command, and he realised the 
degree of firmness exhibited by the Belgians, he yielded in the majority of 
the disputed points, and persisted only in the edict relating to the clergy 
(August, 1787). The people rejoiced in this partial victory, and preparations 
for resistance disappeared; but the opening of the general seminary at 
Louvain still kept alive a little flame of discontent. 


This last germ of irritation could not but grow when the diocesan 
seminaries were closed in spite of the bishops, and the University of 
Louvain suspended on account of its opposition to the new institution 
whose doctrines it condemned. In 1788 the Hainault estates refused all 
subsidies ; the emperor broke them, declared their privileges forfeited, and 
caused the arrest of some of the members. In Brabant, the third estate alone 
had made the same refusal; the monarch demanded the provisional 
suppression of the order, the concession of a perpetual subsidy, and the 
establishment of the new judicial organisation. Upon the Assembly’s 
negative response, an imperial diploma broke and annulled the “joyeuse- 
entrce,” that is to say, the fundamental pact which bound the people to the 
sovereign (June, 1789). 


Joseph declared that he could rule the coimtry by force and as a conquest ; 
later he wrote to the general who was directing the movements of the 
military, ” that the more or less of blood shed to settle matters was not a 
matter for consideration and that the soldiers would be recompensed the 
same as if they had fought against the Turks.” Strange blindness in a prince 
who made no scruple of violating the most sacred ideas of justice and 
humanity, not through 
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violence and barbarism, but because he believed himself more enlightened 
than his subjects. 


Resistance was not long in coming. There had been formed at Breda a 
colony of Belgian t’migres tolerated by the Dutch government, and still full 
of resentment towards Joseph IT. This colony soon collected two or three 
thousand volunteers whose command was confided to Colonel van der 
Mersch of Menia, an old officer of proven valour. He entered Brabant with 
his feeble troops, encountered the Austrian division charged with guarding 
the frontier, was able to allure it to the little town of Turnhout, where he 
placed himself advantageously, and seconded by the efforts of the burghers 
he carried off a complete victory (October 26th, 1789). 


This was the signal for insurrection throughout the whole of Belgium. A 
colunm of volunteers arrived at Ghent, and supported by the people, 
attacked the garrison of the towii and soon made themselves masters of the 
citadel. The whole of Flanders drove the Austrians out. The people of 
Brussels attacked them in the streets and forced them to flee. Mons fell into 
the hands of its citizens in the same manner. On the 11th of January, 1789, 
the deputies of all the provinces situated north of the Maas, assembled at 
Brussels, proclaimed the independence of the United Belgian States. 


Joseph II, already ill, did not long survive the news (February 20th). ” It is 
your country that has killed me,” he said to the prince de Ligne; ” what a 
humiliation for me!” The unhappy sovereign had forgotten how he himself 
had wounded the people whose institutions he hoped by one word to 
overthrow. 


Nevertheless the Brabantine Revolution (such is the name that history has 
given it) was not to enjoy a long existence. It was a flash of enthusiasm in a 
nation faithful to its old laws and to the spirit of its ancestors; but in 
following this impulse they returned to a past already become impossible. 
The march of time changes the social order; and, half a century after 
Joseph’s death, the Belgians possessed none of the old institutions for 
which their fathers had fought. Their memory commands respect, but their 
day has passed. 


The movement could not continue, in the sense in which it had been 
conceived. The man whose opinions best represented those of the country 
— Henry van der Noot, formerly an advocate of Brussels, who had put 
himself at the head of the committee at Breda — had been all-powerful in 
overthrowing the emperor; but when he became the chief of the government 
he did nothing. An already powerful party turned its glance towards the 
future, desiring certain innovations, the majority of wiiich are in operation 
to-day. But the advocate Vonck, who wac its leader, and the brave Van der 
Mersch, who supported him, were powerless to overcome the profomid 
antipathy inspired in the nation by the principles and example of the_ 
French Revolution which, then in progress, had already shaken the old 
social order to its very foundations. The house of Austria also had its 
partisans, in whom the memory of Maria Theresa’s virtues inspired a 
sincere attachnient to her sons. These adherents did not succeed in getting 
the people to listen, even when their much-regretted flag was raised. 


The Austrians withdrew to the right bank of the Maas. Van der Mersch took 
up his position opposite to them at Namur, and in the neighbouring 
townships. But his troops, although numerous, had but an imperfect 
organisation. Instead of occupying himself exclusively with instructing and 
disciplining them. Van der Mersch wished to make his army a support to 
Vonck’s party, and his officers soon showed themselves disposed to lay 
down the law 
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to the estates. The latter thereupon gave the command of the force to a 
Prussian officer, General Schonfeld, while Van der Mersch was arrested and 
sent to the citadel at Antwerp. 


But Schonfeld, who seems to have been the agent of a foreign power, made 
no use whatever of the forces under his orders, and moreover he chilled 

their enthusiasm by his coldness. The Maas continued to separate the troops 
of the two nations. The Belgians did not even try to unite with the Liegeois, 


at that moment in revolt against their bishop (1789), because on the 
occasion of the games established at Spa he had refused to extend to the 
new establishments the privilege of taking part in them. 


The congress had flattered itself that it would be able to obtain the support 
of Prussia, of England, and, above all, of Holland. It was a vain hope; but 
Van der Noot and the majority of the estates could not seek elsewhere the 
salvation of their cause: they were unwilling to place their country’s fate in 
the hands of a warlike people, and, on the other hand, they had committed 
the mistake of rejecting the peace propositions of the emperor Leopold II, 
Joseph’s brother. The courts with which they solicited an alliance left them 
in their delusion up to the very moment when an imperial army was on the 
march. Then the congress was advised to submit. 


In the spring of the following year the Austrians, under the leadership of 
Bender, re-entered the provinces from which they had been driven. 
Schonfeld abandoned his soldiers, who managed their retreat towards 
Flanders with less disorder than might have been expected; the members of 
the congress dispersed — some leaving the country, the others returning to 
their houses. The imperial troops re-established, in passing, the bishop of 
Liege in the principality. Of all the great movements which had agitated 
Belgium, nothing remained but disaffection for the imperial house and 
indifference to threatened dangers. 


BELGIUM DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION (1792) 


In fact, while Counts Mercy, Argenteau, and Metternich, named one after 
the other minister plenipotentiary to the Austrian Netherlands, were 
struggling to revive in the provinces their old-time spirit of obedience and 
devotion, the French Revolution reached its height, and prepared Europe for 
a more bloody upheaval than any that had preceded. Leopold, although he 
had foreseen the w^ar, w^as not to witness it, death having removed him at 
the age of forty-five, in 1792; but Francis II, who succeeded him, had 
scarcely mounted the throne when hostilities commenced. Spectators in the 
fight which was to decide their fate, the Belgians took scarcely any part in 
it; and perhaps this neutrality of a people formerly so devoted to Austria 
was a great weight in the balance. For Belgium became the field upon 
which the hostile powers long fought, with chances so nearly equal that the 


support and concurrence of a faithful people might have changed the 
outcome of the war. 


The first actions were of little consequence, and the imperial troops gained 
some advantage. Two divisions of the enemy left Lille and Valenciennes at 
the same time and advanced upon Tournay and Mons (April, 1792). The 
plan of the French was to prevent the union of the Austrian troops, and 
suddenly overpower them; but a panic of terror seized upon their soldiers at 
the sight of the German outposts, and the two columns dispersed without 
fighting. An attempt of General Luckner upon Courtrai was likewise 
repulsed with ease. In the month of October Duke Albert of Saxe-Teschen, 
who had 
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reassmiied the government of Belgium, marched upon Lille with fifteen 
thousand men and bombarded the town during six days. But shortly after 
this empty demonstration the French attacked, on their side, the troops 
which were covering Hainault, Two brave Belgian generals, Clerfayt and 
Beaulieu, commanded this corps, twenty thousand strong. Forty thousand of 
the enemy under Dumouriez attacked them at Jemmapes, near Mons, 
(November 6th,) and forced them to retire after a stubborn fight. 


Then the French army penetrated into the heart of Belgium, while the 
Austrians retired behind the Maas. Dumouriez entered Brussels the 14th, 
and Liege on the 28th of the same month. He was received in the first of 
these cities without opposition; in the second, amid the acclamations of the 
people. 


The Austrian army, which had retreated to the right bank of the Maas, soon 
received large reinforcements there; and, commanded by the prince of 
Coburg, took the offensive in the ensuing campaign, drove the French from 
Limburg and the country around Liege, defeated Dumouriez at Neerwinden 
(near Landen), reconquered the whole of Belgium, and took Valenciennes 


(March-July, 1793). Nothing now stopped the victorious march of the allied 
troops (for the English and Dutch had joined the imperial forces), until the 
duke of York was detached with a considerable army to besiege the towm of 
Dunkirk, which England was desirous of possessing. This mistake, in 
separating the two wings of the army, gave superiority to the enemy, who 
w^as able to make them give way one after the other. They might have been 
cut off by a bold attack of the French upon Menin, had not the brave 
Beaulieu won a decided advantage before the town (September 15th). 


Nevertheless, the duke of York was forced to raise the siege of Dunkirk, and 
the prince of Coburg that of Maubeuge. Thus the career of the victors was 
arrested. The neutrality of the Prussians finally permitted France to place 
new forces on the banks of the Sambre. Charleroi was taken, June 26th, 
1794, and the prince of Coburg, who marched to the assistance of that 
place, was at some disadvantage in a general battle fought the next day on 
the famous plain of Fleurus. Thereupon the allies abandoned Belgium 
again, and it was occupied by the French as a conquered country .c 


The Treaty of Campo-Formio (1797) and the subsequent Treaty of 
Luneville (1801) confirmed the conquerors in the possession of the country, 
and Belgium became an integral part of France, being governed on the same 
footing, receiving the Code Napoleon, and sharing in the fortunes of the 
republic and the empire, as described in an earlier volume. 


After the fall of Napoleon and the conclusion of the first Peace of Paris 
(30th of May, 1814), Belgium was for some months ruled by an Austrian 
governor-general, after which, as we have seen in the last chapter, it was 
united with Holland under Prince William Frederick of Nassau, who took 
the title of king of the Netherlands (March 23rd, 1815). The congress of 
Vienna (May 31st, 1815) determined the relations and fixed the boundaries 
of the new kingdom; and the new constitution was promulgated on the 24th 
of August following, the king taking the oath (September 27th) at Brussels./ 


CHAPTER XVIII 


BELGIUM SINCE 1815 


The influences of the French Revolution of 1830 were first felt in the 
adjoining country of Belgium. For the last decade no Httle inflammable 
material had collected there, and an explosion had long been prophesied. In 
order to have a stronger bulwark against the encroachments of France in the 
north, the congress of Vienna had decreed that southern Belgium should be 
united with northern Holland as an increase of territory under the house of 
Orange. In this way the hegemony of Holland was recognised, while 
Belgium was viewed as a sort of tributary province and treated accordingly; 
this, in spite of the fact that two-thirds of the population belonged to 
Belgium and only one-third to Holland. For more than two centuries each of 
these two countries had been independent of the other, with the exception of 
a few years under the Napoleonic rule. Belgium remained first under 
Spanish, later under Austrian dominion; Holland, while yet a young 
republic, rose to a maritime power of the first rank and ruled over an 
enormous colonial territory. In the humanities and the art of painting she 
had been the rival of Germany and Italy. 


Added to these differences of their past career were other antagonistic 
principles, of religion as well as language. Belgium is Roman Catholic, and 
the language of cultured society as well as of business was French, although 
two-thirds of the population of the north speak Flemish, which is closely 
related to the Dutch language; in Holland, however, Calvinism took root 
very early and the language of the country is a Germanic dialect. In his 
hatred of everything French, King William strove to restrict the use of the 
French language more and more, which was very inconvenient in the 
southern provinces, especially in the law courts and in the army. 


The Belgian clergy was very reluctant to submit to a Protestant government 
and felt its very existence menaced when the king wished to place the 
whole school system, this domain of hierarchy, under the supervision of the 


government. The curriculums of the Belgian schools, colleges, and 
universities were greatly advanced, and in 1825 a college of philosophy was 
established at Louvain, which everyone was obliged to attend who wished 
to enter an episcopal seminary. It was expected that this seasonable 
institution would act as a barrier to the excesses of ultramontanism. The 
challenge was accepted. Although ultramontanism had a great influence 
over the people, the government had nothing to fear if the liberal elements 
were in its favour. But these also were antagonised by abolishment of trial 
by jury, by disci-48 
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plining officers of justice of the opposition, by restricting the Hberty of the 
press/ and by the decided refusal to propose a law for the responsibiUty of 
ministers. 


As neither the clericals nor the liberals could achieve any advantage alone 
the result was the unnatural combination of these two great parties. The 
clericals assisted the liberals in the agitations for freedom of the press; the 
liberals worked with the clericals in their efforts to obtain freedom of 
instruction, by means of which the clergy hoped to regain control of all 
public education. 


BELGIAN DISCONTENT 


These grievances might have been settled in the states-general. But here 
also the Belgians were at a disadvantage; for, in spite of their large majority 
of population, they had no more delegates than the Hollanders — fifty-five 
for each state. While the Dutch delegates stood like a solid phalanx, the 
Belgians, not being so united, and some of them having been drawn to the 
side of the government, could accomplish nothing. 


Another cause for disagreement between the two states was their material 
interests, although the king from self-interest did all he could to further 


industrial enterprises.“ Belgium was made to share the enormous debt of 
Holland, and was burdened with unaccustomed taxes (for instance on bread 
and meat) in order to discharge it. This last-named tax exasperated the 
populace in the highest degree, and in consequence the opposition 
succeeded in 1829 in electing delegates to the states-general, who were 
nearly all liberals. The king on his journey through the Belgian cities, where 
he was joyfully welcomed, allowed himself to be deceived as to the real 
sentiment of the country, just as Charles X did in Alsace. At the reception 
of the civic authorities in Liege he declared that he knew now what to think 
of the ostensible grievances, and that he saw in them only the designs of a 
few who had their own separate interests to advance — ” such behaviour 
was simply infamous ! ” At once an order was formed in Flanders, the 
home of the clericals, whose members wore a medal with the inscription ” 
Fideles jusqu’a I’infamie ” — alluding to the motto of the Genevese of 
1566: ” Faithful unto beggary ! ” The excitement was heightened by a 
message to the states-general of December 11th, 1829, which clearly 
betrayed the absolutism of the king, and by a circular of the minister of 
justice. Van Maanen, and the minister of the interior to all their 
subordinates, ordering them to give at once a formal declaration of their 
assent to the principles of the message. The Dutch were jubilant over the 
blow which had been struck against the Belgians. The latter in the press 
protested against the manifesto of despotism against liberty, and placed Van 


[‘ The newspapers, having reopened their attacks against Dutch supremacy, 
were pitilessly prosecuted in all the provinces at Brussels, Liege, Ghent, 
Tournay, etc. Nothing was spoken of but the lawsuits against the opposition 
papers, both Catholic and liberal. On the other hand, the ministerial papers 
also continued with renewed rage their insults and calurunies against the 
members of the opposition in the states-general and against the unionists. 
— Juste. &] 


[‘ If the political situation was an anxious one, the material prosperity of the 
country on the contrary bore witness to the immense progress made in the 
reign of William I. One might be proud of calling oneself a citizen of this 
truly flourishing kingdom, which was so rich and inspired such noble 
sjTnpathv abroad. The population had increased in 1829 to the number of 
more than six millions of inhabitants (Holland, 2,314,087 ; Belgium, 


3,921,082). When he opened the session of the states-general of 1827-28, 
the king had remarked the flourishmg condition of commerce and industry : 
“Our commerce,” he said, “is increasing prosperously. Our naval 
constructions are developing favourably. Agriculture continues to improve. 
The exploitation of mines is beginning actively. Manufactures achieve 
continual progress and make a successful stand against foreign competition 
both in European markets and in other parts of the world.” — Juste.” ] 
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Maanen, the soul of the ministry, on a par with Pohgnac. There were even 
then hints of a separation of Belgium from Holland and a separate 
constitution and administration of the country. 


What did it avail that the government, in order to curry favour with the 
Belgian opposition, now made a few concessions in regard to the 
grievances of the language and the press, and abolished the college of 
Louvain! Its 


true character had been only too clearly shown and been made more 
unpopular than before by its dismissal of officials and punishment of 
authors; among the latter was De Potter, who had suggested the formation 
of a confederacy in order that all the members thereof might be secure from 
all violent measures. He was arrested and sentenced, in April, 1830, to eight 
years of ex-ile. Hardly arrived in Aix-la-Chapelle on his journey to 
Lausanne, he was informed of the events of the July week in Paris, went to 
France, and, settling in Paris, put himself into communication with his 
friends in Brussels. 


The Plantin-Moret Muse, Antwerp, a Famous Printing tablishment dating 
from 1549, now a museum 


IMITATION OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1830 


The desire to rid Belgium of an antinational government, after the example 
of France, was very obvious, and it was hoped that the July monarchy and 
the enthusiasm of the French people “ might be depended upon. De Potter’s 
most intimate friend, Gendebien, went to Paris, in order to arrange for a 
union of his native country with France and to offer a Belgian contingent in 
the contest for the Rhine boundaries. But Louis Philippe had no desire to 
risk the throne he had just mounted by a war of conquest, and refused the 
offer. Thereupon Gendebien and his friends tried to arouse popular 
demonstration in order to force France to occupy Belgium, in case Prussia 
should aid Holland. They were quite open in their undertaking, even going 
so far as to advertise by posters: “Monday, fireworks; Tuesday, 
illumination; Wednes-day, revolution! “ 


Meanwhile what course did the officials pursue in order to calm the excite- 


[‘ The duke of Wellington said too truly to M. Decazes in 1819: “Sad 
experience has shown you that no nation in the world can be tranquil if 
France is not so ! ” From the authentic testimony of a contemporary, an eye- 
witness, we learn that the news of the revolution against Charles X had 
been received in Brussels with the greatest interest. — Juste. ^] 
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ment? On August 25th, 1830, they permitted the presentation at Brussels of 
the opera La Muette de Portici —which glorifies the rebellion of the 
Neapolitans against Spanish rule, led by the fisherman Masaniello. Every 
allusion to domestic affairs was applauded to the echo; and in the streets 


THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN 


On their departure from Egypt the Israelites might have entered Canaan 
direct by the route that skirted the Mediterranean, but there they would have 
been in danger of attack from the garrisons which occupied the Egyptian 
fortresses or from the Philistines. They therefore chose a much longer route, 
and betook themselves to the desert. The kings of Egypt possessed, or had 
possessed, important metallurgical works in the peninsula of Sinai. Perhaps 
the fugitives wished to seize upon them. The Bible does not say so, but 
some of the legends it relates might well incline us to believe it ; the 
fashioning of the golden calf, the brazen serpent, and the ornaments of the 
tabernacle presuppose a settled position and a command of material ill 
compatible with the wandering life of a caravan, and easier to explain by an 
Israelite occupation of the copper mines of Sinai. 
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The transition from nomadic to sedentary life must of necessity have been 
slow and gradual, and there is nothing that obliges us to say with Goethe 
that the Bible exaggerates the length of the sojourn in the wilderness. Israel 
dreamed of a land flowing with milk and honey, but, pending its arrival 
there, led its flocks where they could find pasture, and settled as best it 
could in the lands of which it could possess itself. It endeavoured to 
conclude alliances with the inhabitants of the desert, who were of the same 
race ; with the Midianites, for example, that they might serve ” as eyes,” 
that is, as guides to the tribes. This alliance with the Midianites is indicated 
in the Bible by the visit of Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, who, when he hears 
of the passage of the Red Sea, proclaims Jehovah the greatest of all gods. 
But alien tribes did not always exhibit the same good will ; witness the 
struggle against Amalek. It is probable that, on leaving Sinai, the Israelites 
bent their steps towards the frontiers of Canaan, and that, repulsed in that 
direction, they once more took the southern road and skirted the mountains 
of the land of the Edomites, so to turn towards the east. In Deuteronomy, 


outside, crowds of the lower classes shouted, ” Hurrah for De Potter, down 
with Van Maanen!” 


At the close of the opera the crowds [crying ” Imitons les Parisiens ! “] 
attacked the residences of the ministerial editor Libri and of Van Maanen. 
One was totally wrecked, the other burned to the ground. During the night 
all shops where weapons were for sale were plundered; the work of 
destruction was continued on the 26th, the tricolour of Brabant raised on the 
city hall, and the royal arms demolished. On the increase of this rioting 
among the lowest classes the citizens arose, formed a civic guard, 
suppressed the anarchy, arranged for a meeting of the most prominent men 
on the 28th of August, and decided to send a deputation to the king asking 
him to change the prevailing system of government, to dismiss his cabinet, 
and to call at once a meeting of the states-general. 


The uprising spread quickly over the whole country, was successful 
everywhere, and only a very few fortresses were able to withstand it. But 
the king, like Charles and Polignac, had no idea of making concessions, 
until Belgium should be subdued once more. He sent his eldest son, the 
prince of Orange, to Brussels, to study the real state of affairs; and his 
second son. Prince Frederick, to Antwerp, to raise troops. At the same time 
he called the states-general to the Hague for an extraordinary session on 
September 13th. His plan was to prolong the situation in this way and 
occupy Brussels in the meantime. He declared to the deputation that he 
could not be driven by force to dismiss Van Maanen. 


On August 31st the two princes, arriving with the troops at Vilvorde, two 
hours’ distance from Brussels, summoned Baron Hoogvorst, commander of 
the citizen guard, to their headquarters, in order to confer with him on the 
restoration of the royal authority. Hoogvorst invited Orange to come to 
Brussels without troops; the latter, however, insisted on the entry of the 
troops and the restoration of the regal emblems. When Hoogvorst brought 
back this answer to Brussels it caused tremendous excitement: a universal 
clamour for weapons arose, women and children took part in the work, 
cartridges were manufactured, missiles placed in the houses, and more than 
fifty barricades erected in the streets. At the same time the prince was 
notified by a second deputation that the acceptance of his terms was out of 


the question. The prince finally yielded, and rode alone on September 1st 
through the densely crowded streets of the city, while the cry of ” Long live 
liberty! Down with Van Maanen! ” saluted his ears. 


He appointed a committee to discuss the best methods as to an arrangement 
for an understanding between the government and the citizens, and this 
committee informed him that the only means was the legislative and 
administrative separation of Belgium from Holland, the establishment of a 
Belgian special ministry, and a personal union of the two countries similar 
to that of Sweden and Norway. 


The prince promised to lay their wishes before his father and to support 
them, and returned to the Hague. The garrison of Brussels also left and 
joined the troops of Prince Frederick. But the king, deluded by the idea that 
the great powers would certainly not allow their own creation to be 
overthrown, and that England above all could not refuse to aid him, would 
not accede to the representations of his son and a few of his ministers; he 
did, to 
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be sure, dismiss Van Maanen, but he tried to pacify the impatient ones by a 
proclamation regarding the probable decisions of the states-general, and 
emphasised again the maintenance of the real union and the continuance of 
legitimate methods. 


The situation was made worse by the attitude of the Dutch, They were more 
royal than the king himself, and thus urged on the quarrel between the two 


nationalities. In the Dutch papers it was said that rebel blood was not 


fraternal blood; the time for negotiations had passed : therefore, ” War to 
rebels and assassins! “ 


The states-general opened on September 13th. The speech from the throne 
was very indefinite about the separation of Belgium and Holland. The 
Dutch delegates had nothing but force of arms to suggest. 


Although it had been possible before the opening of the states-gen- eral to 
establish on September 11th a committe of safety, ” for the preservation of 
the dynasty and public order,” totally different forces assumed control on 
receipt of the news from the Hague. Hordes of revolutionists and 
unemployed labourers came from the other cities of Belgium and from 
Paris, resolved to fight out the old quarrel in the streets of Brussels. On the 
20th of September they took possession of the city hall, disarmed the citizen 
guard, drove out the committee of safety, and restored to the populace the 
power which had passed from them to the citizens on August 27th. Even the 
Belgian representatives now implored the king to employ force of arms 
against this dominion of the working class. Prince Frederick was 
commanded to advance from Vilvorde against Brussels. He issued a 
proclamation in which he promised general amnesty, but threatened ” the 
ringleaders of these much too criminal actions” with heavy punishment. He 
appeared on September 23rd before Brussels with 10,300 troops and 
twenty-six cannon, achieved a few trifling advantages in the beginning, 
entered the city, but encountered such serious obstacles in the barricades 
and the firing from the houses that he withdrew to the park. On the 26th, as 
his greatly fatigued troops were being surrounded and attacked on all sides, 
and as ammunition was giving out also, he was forced to retreat to Vilvorde. 
Among those who led the arrangements for defence in these strenuous days 
may be especially mentioned the brave sub-lieutenant Pletinckx and the 
Spaniard Juan van Halen. 


The object of the revolution was decided with this battle, at the cost of 
much bloodshed. The idea of a personal union did not suffice, the dynasty 
of Orange was no longer possible; only a complete severance of Belgium 
from Holland, only the establishment of an independent state could now 
satisfy 


Flemish Village Girl (1820) 
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the Belgian people, whether of high or low degree. The provisional 
government, in which a seat was given to De Potter, who returned on 
September 20th, laboured with this end in view. With the news of the 
victory, victory itself spread all over Belgium; the Dutch garrisons and 
officials were driven out. The Belgian troops, relieved of their oath by the 
provisional government, went over to the people, only the cities of 
Luxemburg, Venlo, Maestricht, and Antwerp remaining in the power of the 
Dutch, 


The Dutch government now yielded at last. The states-general on 
September 28th declared in favour of a separate administration of Belgium; 
the king gave his sanction on October 4th, and sent the prince of Orange to 
Antwerp. The latter announced the separation of the two countries, 
proclaimed liberty of education and unconditional amnesty, and even 
offered to place himself at the head of the movement and acknowledge the 
resolutions of the Belgian congress. As his father, however, disapproved of 
these arbitrary measures, at the same time seeking to arouse civil war in 
Belgium, the son was also regarded with suspicion, and his proposals were 
rejected; whereupon he went to London, where the delegates of the great 
powers were just then assembling for a conference. 


Not long after this, about eight thousand volunteers under the French 
general Mellinet advanced upon Antwerp. Two officers who had 
distinguished themselves in the park combats, Niellon and Kessels, were 
assigned to him as commanders; the former had lately been the director of a 
children’s theatre, the latter had travelled about the country exhibiting the 
skeleton of a whale. Fortune favoured them in the theatre of war also. The 
Dutch troops were driven out of the city of Antwerp, and General Chasse 


was obliged to withdraw into the citadel. From here, when the Belgians 
were preparing to attack him, he bombarded the city with all his batteries 
for several hours, destroying more than two hundred houses and setting fire 
to merchandise to the value of several millions. Venlo also fell into the 
hands of the Belgians; so that now only Maestricht, Luxemburg, and the 
citadel of Antwerp were in the power of the Dutch. 


THE BELGIANS SECURE INDEPENDENCE 


The independence of Belgium was already an established fact. The truce 
proposed by the London conference * and the boundary line as it existed 
before the union of the two states were accepted by the provisional 
government, and the national congress convened on November 10th 
decreed the perpetual exclusion of the house of Orange. The political 
constellations were favourable to the Belgians; since, of the Eastern powers 
usually so eager to intervene, Russia was wholly occupied with the 
suppression of the Polish revolution, and Austria had to keep watch on 
Italy. From the Western powers, moreover, there was nothing to fear; a 
more liberal tendency prevailed in 


[* Talleyrand said, in reference to this treaty, that “England and France were 
two gen-darmes who forcibly intervened to prevent a duel ” ; political 
consequences, also, of the strangest and most unexpected kind, followed the 
alliance, and the prodigy was presented to the astonished world of an 
English fleet and a French army combining to wrest the great fortress of 
Antwerp, which Napoleon had erected for the subjugation of England, frorn 
its lawful sovereign, and to restore it to revolutionary influence and the 
sway of the tricolour flag. © Antwerp was the point whence, for centuries, 
the independence of Great Britain had been most seriously menaced. It is 
one of the most extraordinary circumstances recorded in history that, } after 
having twice over, as the fruit of the victories of Marlborough and 
Wellington, wrested, this great and menacing fortress from France, and after 
having been fully taught by her inveterate enemy its paramount importance, 
England should have entered into a compact with France for its restoration 
to the dependant of that power, and rendered it again the advanced work of 
the tricolour flag! — Alison.«] 
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England since the fall of Wellington, and Louis Philippe was so little able to 
proceed against Belgium that he declared, on the contrary, that he would 
brook no intervention there. 


Thus the Belgians became masters in their own house. On the question of 
the future form of government, De Potter, who had republican views, 
withdrew from the majority and retired into private life. The congress 
declared itself in favour of a constitutional monarchy by 174 votes; only 
thirteen were in favour of a republic. On February 13th the constitution, 
based on the sovereignty of the people, and establishing a senate and house 
of representatives, was unanimously adopted by the congress. More 
difficulty was encountered on the question of boundaries, which the London 
conference decided against Belgium in its protocol of January 20th, after 
having already, on December 20th, 1830, decided in favour of the 
separation between Belgium and Holland. The grand duchy of Luxemburg, 
which King William had received on relinquishing his hereditary domains, 
was to be left to Holland. Against this decision the Belgians protested, on 
the plea that the people of Luxemburg had risen with them against King 
William, and desired union with Belgium, not Holland. The outcome of this 
dispute depended in a large measure on the selection of the new king. 


The crown was first offered to the second son of Louis Philippe, the count 
of Nemours. His father, rightly foreseeing that the other powers would 
never consent to such an aggrandisement of French influence, declined the 
offer, and now the duke of Leuchtenberg, a son of the former viceroy 
Eugene seemed to have the best prospects. But this grandson of Napoleon 
was such an unwelcome neighbour to Louis Philippe that he strained every 
nerve to defeat his election, and withdrew his objections to the choice of his 
son. On February 13th, the duke de Nemours was elected king by a small 
majority. But Louis Philippe for the second time declined the Belgian 
crown. His principal object had been attained by the defeat of the 
Leuchtenberg prince, and he knew that the London conference had decided 
against his son. 


LEOPOLD I, KING OF THE BELGL\NS (1831-1865) 


A new choice was necessary, and it could not have been a better one. It fell, 
on June 4th, upon Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who had brilliantly 
distinguished himself in the wars for freedom. In 1816 he had married the 
daughter of the prince regent of England; she died the following year, but 
he continued to reside in England.“ Through the marriage of his sister with 
the duke of Kent, he was the uncle of Princess Victoria, the future queen of 
England. He had refused the crown of Greece in 1830, but now accepted 
that of Belgium, after the congress had accepted the new decision of the 
London conference of June 26th (the eighteen articles), that the Luxemburg 
question should remain in statu quo for the present, to be definitely decided 
at some future time. He made his entry into Brussels on July 21st, took the 
oath of fealty to the constitution, and was proclaimed king of the Belgians. 


Hardly had the new king begun a tour of the country when the Dutch 
troops, more than seventy thousand men, entered Belgium on August 2nd, 
defeated the Belgian army at Hasselt and Louvain, and threatened Brussels. 
Leopold called upon England and France for aid. A French army came into 
Belgium, and an English fleet took position on the coast of Holland. The 
Dutch were obliged to retreat; but with the assistance of the Eastern pow- 


[1 August 9tli, 1831, h.e married Princess Louise Marie, the daughter of 
Louis Philippe of France. ] 
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ers, which had remembered the Holy Alliance after the suppression of the 
Polish rebellion, they obtained a revision of the London protocol (October 
6lh) according to which (in the protocol of the twenty-four articles) not the 


whole of Luxemburg was to fall to Belgium; though the western portion 
with 165,000 inhabitants, mostly Walloons, was to be united w/ith 
Belgium, the eastern or German part, with 170,000 inhabitants, was to be 
restored to the king of Holland, who had always retained possession of the 
fortress of Luxemburg. As a compensation he was also to have several 
districts of Limburg, to be taken from Belgium, and also 8,400,000 gulden, 
which Belgium was to pay annually to Holland as her share of the national 
debt of the Netherlands. 


When King William was not yet satisfied and refused to sign his acceptance 
of the terms, an Anglo-French fleet blockaded the Dutch coast, and a 
French army under Marshal Gerard crossed the Belgian frontier, on 
November 15th, 1832, to seize the citadel of Antwerp, It was still occupied 
by the gallant General Chasse with the Dutch garrison. After holding out 
one month, he was obliged to surrender the citadel on December 23rd; it 
was at once occupied by Belgian troops.’ Chasse and the garrison were 
taken to France as prisoners-of-war, and not released until the following 
year, when King William consented at least to the preliminary treaty of May 
21st, 1833. The unedifying quarrel w^as decided, finally, only by the 
London treaty of April 19th, 1839, when William at last accepted the 
twenty-four articles, and permitted the free navigation of the Schelde. 


Belgium was able to develop materially as well as intellectually under the 
government of Leopold I, who married in 1832 Princess Louise of Orleans, 
the oldest daughter of Louis Philippe. The union of the clericals and the 
liberals, having served its purpose, soon changed into decided disunion and 
was dissolved. Both parties sought for the majority in the house of 
representatives, hoping thus to retain control of the ministry. Leopold, the 
model constitutional king, under whom, rather than under his father-in-law, 
the constitution was a reality, left them free to act. He was at the helm 
always, in the most difficult times, even after the February revolution and 
under the Napoleonism so eager for annexation, and guided the ship of state 
with prudence and discretion. On his death, on December 10th, 1865, the 
whole country mourned him truly and deeply.*/ 


[‘ The siege of the citadel of Antwerp, in a military point of view, is one of 
the most memorable of which the annals of Europe make mention. — 


Alison.” | 


Cloth Hall, Ghent (built 1385) 
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LEOPOLD II AND THE SOCP’O.IST ADVANCE (1865) 


A glorious reign was ended; Leopold had not only consolidated the 
independence of Belgium, but he had been the active promoter of her 
prosperity. The country had not attained perfection, but under the reign of 
this, the first national king, enormous and unhoped-for progress had been 
made. 


The inauguration of Leopold II took place December 17th. The 
representatives of the powers were present, and the proceedings were 
marked with a solemnity which took its significance more from the patriotic 
enthusiasm of the people than from the pomp of a court. Saluting the 
assembly, the king pronounced with clear and steady voice the 
constitutional oath: ” I swear to 


observe the constitution and the laws of the Belgians, to maintain the 
national independence and ‘p -^ the integrity of the national terfe/ ritory.“e 


DIVISION IN LIBERAL PARTY — ADVANCE OF SOCIALISM 


The Franco-Prussian War of 1870 caused alarm in both Holland and 
Belgium. Belgium feared again becoming a battle-ground for contending 
nations. This fear was not realised, however, as the powers recognised her 
as neutral, thus leaving Belgium at liberty to resume her internal political 
disputes. 


Miiller< in speaking of this period sums up the condition of Belgium in 
these words: “The principal interest of Belgian history during the years 
1876-81 lies in the battle there waged between liberal ideas and 
ultramontane bigotry.” Constant disputes occurred, and when the liberals, 
after a victory in the two houses, proceeded to introduce measures for free 
education and the exclusion of religious teaching in the schools, the 
bitterness of the Catholic party became so great that the life of the king was 
threatened. Now began again that ever-recurring struggle between 
conservatism and progress. In a country dominated as Belgium had been by 
the clergy, this struggle was necessarily a severe one. For a long time the 
supremacy of the clergy over the masses made the number of scholars in the 
Catholic schools exceed that of the state schools by some two hundred 
thousand. A definite issue to this question was prevented by a division of 
the liberal party; this division was caused by the franchise reform. The 
period from 1884-94 is known as ” the bourgeois regime,” one of the most 
disturbed periods of the nineteenth century. The socialist element now 
comes forward and the next few years are characterised by strikes and 
discord everywhere. March 18th, 1886, a socialist uprising at Liege on the 
anniversary of the Paris commune spread swiftly; and thousands of 
workmen went on strike, demanding higher wages and the power 


Leopold II (1835-) 


Jehovah commands his people not to molest the Edomites, who had already 
been seized with dread of them, and even to pay for the food and water of 
which they should have need, because Jehovah had given Seir to Edom for 
an inheritance. The same admonition is given with regard to the Moabites 
and the Ammonites, for these peoples also bad received their land from 
Jehovah. 


The children of Lot, that is, the Ammonites and Moabites, were settled in 
the country east of the Dead Sea and the Jordan ; but the Amorites, having 
crossed the Jordan, took part of the territory of the Moabites fi-om them. 
The Israelites, who were then wandering in the deserts that lay to the east of 
the land of Moab, defeated the Amorites, probably with the help of the 
Moabites. The tribes of Reuben and Gad, who had doubtless borne the 
brunt of the conflict, occupied the land between the Arnon and the Jabbok, 
promising to co-operate later with the rest of the children of Israel. All the 
cities of the conquered country were ” devoted,” that is to say, all the 
inhabitants were massacred, men, women and children ; ” there was none 
left remaining.” Immediately after this conquest the Bible places that of the 
land of Bashan, whose king, Og, was the last of the race of Giants 
(Rephaim). All the inhabitants of Bashan were likewise massacred, 
according to Deuteronomy, and in the Bible these two wars are placed 
before the death of Moses. There are, however, several passages in the 
Book of Judges from which it must be inferred that the land of Bashan or 
Gilead was not conquered till later. As for the legend of Balaam, related in 
the Book of Numbers immediately after the conquest of Bashan, it is now 
acknowledged that it must have been composed during the last days of the 
kingdom of Israel, probably in the reign of Jeroboam II. It was inspired by 
hatred of Moab and contains allusions to Assyria. At the period of this 
conquest the Israelites had no reason to fear the Assyrians, of whose 
existence they were not even aware, and to them the Moabites, far from 
being enemies, were natural allies and auxiliaries, as were the Ammonites 
and the Edomites. 


The conquest of Canaan is related in the Book of Joshua, which appears to 
have been written at the time of the Babylonian captivity. The thesis of 
political unity guaranteed by religious unity is supported, as in the 
Pentateuch, by a series of miracles. The miracle of the passage of the Red 
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to vote. The insurrection was suppressed by force, but the result was 
increased determination to revise the constitution. 


Years of debate were embittered by inability to construct a majority among 
those agreeing upon enlarged suffrage, but disagreeing as to whether it 
should be qualified or universal. At length, in 1890, an unfavourable vote 
having quashed various reform bills, fifty thousand workmen struck and 
violence reigned at Brussels and elsewhere. Quiet was restored by promise 
of compromise in 1893. The right to vote for representatives to the chamber 
was granted to every man of twenty-five years, and the right to vote for 
senators to every man of thirty, while the Catholics secured the privilege of 
two, sometimes three votes to an individual possessing certain educational 
or property qualifications. This brought the number of votes for 
representatives up from 140,000 to 2,085,000. In 1894 the Catholics 
secured an increased majority over the liberals, though the socialists 
obtained a solid representation; the conditions of the suffrage being most 
vividly shown by the fact that while the Catholics received 900,000 votes, 
the socialists 350,000, and the liberals 450,000, yet their respective 
representation, were ^ 


in the senate, 71 Catholics, 29 liberals, and , / two socialists; in the chamber 
104 Catho- ‘ - lies, 28 socialists, and 20 liberal progress- ^.^ ^^ ists. 
Opposition to such disproportion led “/ 


to constant efforts at reform, culminating in riots in 1899, on the occasion 
of an act still further strengthening the Catholic hold. i >—> q “An, 


The riots led to the government’s —C|AIAIMTJMWV? MAA AUPIA,A-> 


sooneye Ny... AtAS]MsnisnnTHTsrvj S’” f. f^ -^ f^ Veil’s i 


withdrawal of this measure, and a substitu tion by which the Catholics in 
1900 elected to the senate 58 members, the liberals and radicals 39, and the 
socialists 5; while in the chamber there were 85 Catholics, 33 liberals, and 
33 socialists. The system of ” plural universal suffrage,” by which certain 
citizens have more than one vote, is opposed by both liberals and socialists 
and must in time give way before a combination. The chief leaders of the 
Catholic party have been Malou, whose ministry was last in power in 1884, 
and the conservative Beernaert, who has recently found a rival in the 
strongly clerical Woeste. The socialists find their great strength in the 
trades-unions of the working classes, which are in unusually large 
proportion to the total population. 


The Flemish language and influence have been greatly revived. Of the six 
million inhabitants in 1890, two and one-half millions spoke French, which 
had been the official language since the fifteenth century, and two and 
three-quarter millions spoke Flemish, which in 1873 obtained recognition in 
the law courts and has since taken a place of equal official usage with 
French. 


In 1900 the king presented his private estates to the Belgian nation to be 
preserved and used as public parks. The queen’s death occurred in 1902. 
Shortly after that event, King Leopold was shot at by an Italian anarchist 
while driving through Brussels. The present king having three daughters. 


Belfry op Bruges, commenced 1283 and completed a century later 


the inheritance devolves on Prince Albert, second son of the count of Flan- 
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ders, brother of the king. The heir presumptive married the duchess 
Elizabeth of Bavaria, on October 2nd, 1900, and in November, 1901, a son 
was born.« Of the present state of the country its historian Leclere has 
written: Belgium of the present day affords a picture of a rapid and general 
transformation. Politically it is becoming a democracy; economically, 
thanks to the development of enterprise without, it is one of the wealthiest 
and most energetic nations of Europe. Its economic progress has determined 
its political transformation. Situated at the meeting-point of three great 
civilisations, whose influence it at once feels and assimilates, Belgium is 
becoming more and more a microcosm of Europe, an active laboratory of 
political, economic, and social experiences./ 
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CHAPTER XIX 


HOLLAND SINCE 1815 


The final separation of the kingdom of the Netherlands into the kingdoms 
of Holland and of Belgium has already been described. It was not formally 
and entirely consummated until 1839. The next year William I abdicated in 
favour of his eldest son, and three years later his death occurred in Berlin, 
where he had retired. His abdication was not a matter of regret to the Dutch 
people, as, during the nine years pending the treaty of separation, his 
actions, totally lacking as they were in dignity, had put him in disfavour 
both with the Dutch and the Belgians. The accession of his son, who was 
inaugurated as William II, was therefore a happy change for the people. 
This prince, cosmopolitan in his education and having a soldier’s record, 
won the love of his people. He made a decided change for the better in the 
finances of the country, improved the commerce and added to its freedom, 
by his concessions to the revolutionary fever which in 1848 spread from 
France throughout Europe.’ 


When King William IT died at Breda, in March, 1849, a remarkable prince 
of Orange had passed away — a man of singular purpose and force of 
character. A born soldier, he had developed, upon Wellington’s battle-fields 
in the peninsula, in the Pyrenees, and around Waterloo, some rare tactical 
gifts, and a personal valour which commanded the admiration and the 
lifelong friendship of the Iron Duke himself; and he enjoyed a popularity, 
both in Holland and in Belgium, which survived even after the Belgians had 
risen against the unwise and intolerant rule of King William I, which the 
narrow-minded congress of Vienna had imposed upon them. 


But the second King William of Holland was not a politician. He showed 
his lack of political wisdom in acting diametrically against the positive 
instructions of his royal father, who had sent him to the south with a 
mission which he openly ignored by issuing a manifesto to the Belgians in 
which he professed to recognise their independence. The king immediately 


repudiated that manifesto, which, without adding to his son’s popularity in 
the southern Netherlands, seriously jeopardised his prestige and prospects 
in the north. Indeed, the wrath of the Dutch people, then highly incensed at 
what they 
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branded as Belgian treason, became so violent that it was publicly proposed 
to exclude him from the throne. Nor was his conduct in London, whither his 
father sent him on another political mission, which proved as futile as his 
previous errand to obtain the hand of Princess Charlotte had been, 
calculated to regain for him the hold he had lost upon his future Dutch 
subjects. Not even the brilliant military campaign which he undertook in 


Belgium at the head of the Dutch army could, fruitless as it turned out to be, 
entirely restore 


confidence in him. So when King William II ascended the throne of 
Holland on the abdication of his father in 1840, his position could hardly be 
called satisfactory or secure. 


Peace with Belgium had, it is true, at last been made, but that more or less 
beneficial settlement of ^ the Dutch crisis abroad was perhaps more than 1 i 
counterbalanced by threatening internal complica- g//\r, tions. The 
finances had become disordered, if not ”” critical, in consequence of the 
Belgian troubles; taxes had been rapidly increasing, and with them popular 
discontent and disgust against a regime which failed to grasp the fact that 
the flimsy reforms, grudgingly bestowed in 1840, were wholly unavailing 
to stem the current of national feeling which set in stronger and swifter as 
the fateful year 1848 approached. A wise and statesmanlike ruler would not 
have resisted the popular demand for a thorough remodelling of Holland’s 
constitution upon an enlightened basis so long as King William II did. But 
he was a soldier, not a statesman. Married to Anna Paulovna, aRussian 
grand-duchess, he seemed to have abandoned the liberal traditions of his 
predecessors and of his people for the autocratic tendencies of Muscovite 
rule. 


For eight years the king withstood the efforts of the Dutch reform party, 
who in Jan Rudolf Thorbecke, the foremost statesman of Holland in the 
nineteenth century — and ”too great a man for so small a country ” (as a 
British statesman is said to have characterised him) — had found a leader 
and a soul. Already in 1844 Thorbecke, with eight other members of the 
Dutch chamber, had elaborated a reform bill. Thorbecke, a student, 
afterwards a professor in the law faculty of Leyden University, was strongly 
supported by the vast mass of his educated and enlightened countrymen, 
then mostly unrepresented in the legislature. Yet for a time all his 
endeavours were baffled by the powerful court party, and Thorbecke even 
failed to obtain re-election as a member of the second chamber in 1846. His 
time, however, was coming rapidly. In 1847 serious riots occurred at 
various places, even at the Hague, and notably at Groningen. The king at 


last saw the danger of further delay, and, prompted maybe by the warnings 
of coming 
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crisis all over Europe, he promised reforms when opening the states-general 
in the autumn of the same year. 


There is no doubt that this timely resolve warded off from Holland the 
threatening revolution which had broken out in neighbouring states. In 
March, 1848, a royal commission was appointed to elaborate a new 
constitution.“ Of that royal commission Thorbecke was much more than a 
member. The commission was virtually his commission, and the project it 
presented to the king, his life-work. Its main features having been fully 
discussed and accepted beforehand, its progress was swift. In October 
following it became law, and an interim cabinet was appointed to carry out 
its provisions. 


THE MINISTRIES OF THORBECKE 


The preponderance of Thorbecke in Dutch political life during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century was such that the modern history of the 
Netherlands may be safely divided into two periods — the Thorbecke 
period, and the period after Thorbecke’s death. The first Thorbecke 
ministry, formed as the natural outcome of the triumph of his efforts and 
principles, lasted only till 1853, but was marked by extraordinary activity. 
During that, comparatively speaking, brief period many fundamental laws 
were passed for which the constitution had already provided: such as a new 
electoral law; a law to regulate the responsibility of ministers; another, to 
settle the rights and duties of provincial governments and councils, and of 


communal governments and councils, together establishing, in large 
measure, a complete system of decentralisation — thus practically 
introducing a kind of local government in Holland half a century before it 
was attempted in Great Britain, but within well-defined limits and 
safeguards; an act to regulate the rights and duties of Dutch citizenship; 
another, to settle the parliamentary prerogative of inquiry; etc. 


In Van Bosse, Thorbecke had secured the services of an able and energetic 
minister of finance, who raised the state credit, abolished several irksome 
and oppressive taxes, and established free trade, Holland being the only 
continental state that afterwards remained faithful in the main to free-trade 
principles. The postal and telegraph services were reorganised, and the great 
work of draining the Haarlem Lake was completed. The first Thorbecke 
cabinet came to an untimely end in 1853, in consequence of what was 
called “fthe April movement,” because it had originated in that month. 
Article 165 of the constitution had recognised, in a country where there was 
no state church, the equaUty of all religious bodies, subject to governmental 
control. The pope and the militant clerical party in Holland perceived in that 
article an opportunity to re-establish in the Low Countries the ancient 
bishoprics of Utrecht, Haarlem, Bois-le-Duc, Breda, and Roermond, the 
bishop of Utrecht becoming an archbishop. This measure — coupled, it 
must be confessed, with some unfortunate reflections on Dutch 
Protestantism by the pope, in his decree on that occasion — revived all the 
anti-Catholic prejudices of former days. Some political enemies of 
Thorbecke, who could not forgive him his triumphs, were not loth to fan the 
flames, and a veritable no-popery storm 


[‘ By it Holland received all the immunities of a free government, and her 
inhabitants came to enjoy nearly the same rights and liberties as those of 
Great Britain. All traces of the aristocratic privileges retained by the 
constitution of 1815 were swept away. All citizens were, without distinction 
of rank or creed, made eligible to all employments ; the king’s person was 
declared inviolable, but his ministers responsible. The provisions contained 
all the elements of real freedom, and made as large concessions to 
democracy as were consistent with its existence. — Alison. “^j 
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Swept over the country, which Thorbecke resisted but could not withstand, 
he himself being accused of treasonable ” papism.” For several years to 
come Thorbecke was compelled to relinquish the active duties of 
leadership, and not until 1862 did he regain it. The intervening years form a 
sort of interregnum in modern Dutch history. 


Four cabinets followed each other at about equal intervals, the most 
important among them being the ministry of Dr. Justinus van der Brugghen. 
It was during his premiership in 1857 that the Primary Education Law was 
passed, which established neutral (non-sectarian) state schools, and 
afterwards largely became the pattern of similar legislation in foreign 
countries, 


notably of the Education Act of 1870 in England. The Dutch law, however, 
did not as yet provide for compulsory education. 


The subsequent cabinet of Dr. van Hall carried, in 1860, a most important 
law, directing the construction of a vast system of state railways, connecting 
the ^^^, already existing private lines, and 


f?j/\‘K” involving the building of very 


costly bridges over the broad . rivers in the south. That the Dutch chambers 
adopted the principle of state railways in 1860 was largely due to 
Thorbecke’s influential advocacy. By 1872 the whole first network of Dutch 
State railways was at last completed. It is noteworthy that the cost of 
building them was almost entirely furnished by the surplus funds accruing 
annually (up to the year 1877) from the administration of the Dutch East 
Indies under the ” culture system.” Consequently the Dutch state railways 
are the only ones in existence not burdened with debt. The state, however, 


did not undertake their working. This was entrusted to a private company, 
the state merely receiving a share in the net profits. 


Thorbecke came back to power in January, 1862. His second term of office 
was marked by the same reforming energy as the first. In the four years that 
it lasted Thorbecke had the Secondary Education Act passed (1863), 
completing the work of 1857; contributed to the legislation by virtue of 
which the great canalisation works at Amsterdam and Rotterdam were 
sanctioned (1863); carried his bill emancipating upwards of thirty thousand 
slaves in the Dutch West Indies, at the cost of 10,000,000 guilders in 
compensation, paid by the state. 


Heemskerk, the leader of the conservative party, was Thorbecke’s great 
antagonist, the two Dutch statesmen playing in the political arena parts 
somewhat resembling those of Gladstone and Disraeli in England. 
Heemskerk, who died in 1880, and who stood three times at the head of 
affairs, was a politician of talent, though of less calibre and moral fibre than 
Dr. van Hall, his greater predecessor, and his reactionary tendencies and 
views found favour at court. There is little doubt that the king’s proposal, in 
1867, to 
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Sea is repeated at the passage of the Jordan. Joshua then besieges Jericho. ” 
And it came to pass on the seventh day that they rose early at the dawning 
of the day, and compassed the city after the same manner seven times. 
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And it came to pass at the seventh time, when the priests blew with the 
trumpets, Joshua said unto the people. Shout : for Jehovah hath given you 
the city. So the people shouted, and the wall fell down flat, so that the 
people went up into the city, every man straight before him, and they took 
the city. And they devoted all that was in the city, both man and woman, 
both young and old, and ox and sheep, and ass, with the edge of the sword.” 
Only Rahab, the harlot, who had betrayed her country by hiding the spies 
sent out by Joshua, was spared with her family and all her house. ” And 
they burnt the city with fire, and all that was therein.” And Joshua 
pronounced a curse upon the man that should build it again. 


The Israelites then besieged the city of Ai, near Bethel, and, having taken it 
by a stratagem, treated it as they had treated Jericho. ” And all that fell that 
day, both of men and women, were twelve thousand. ... So Joshua burnt Ai, 
and made it an heap for ever, even a desolation, unto this day. And the king 
of Ai he hanged on a tree until the eventide : and at the going down of the 
sun Joshua commanded, and they took his carcase from the tree, and cast it 
at the entering of the gate of the city, and raised thereon a great heap of 
stones, unto this day.” At the news of the destruction of Ai and Jericho, 
Adoni-zedek, king of Jerusalem, forms a coalition with the kings of 
Hebron, of Jarmuth, of Lachish, and of Eglon, and, hearing that Gibeon has 
treated with the enemy, they lay siege to the city which has betrayed their 
common cause. The Gibeonites call Joshua to their aid, and he departs from 
Gilgal with his army and comes up with the allied kings. ” And Jehovah 
discomfited them before Israel, and he slew them with a great slaughter at 
Gibeon, and chased them by the way of the ascent of Beth-horon, and smote 
them unto Azekah and unto Makkedah. And it came to pass, as they fled 
from before Israel, while they were in the going down of Beth-horon, that 
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transfer Luxemburg to France, if it did not emanate from Heemskerk, had 
his warm approval. It was none the less dangerous, especially as it came 
after Koniggratz, which had settled the German question in a manner not 
at all favourable to Napoleonic ambitions. 


Queen Sophie belonged to the most unflinching and ablest opponents of 
Bismarck’s policy. She corresponded much with Napoleon III, and wrote 
articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes against it. In 1871, after the sacking 
of the Tuileries, among many documents discovered were a large number of 
the queen’s letters to Napoleon. Some were subsequently published, and 
demonstrate that she repeatedly warned him against the designs and 
armaments of Prussia. Says Lord Malmesbury” : “The queen was a very 
clever woman, and knew all the affairs of Europe better than most 
ministers.” d 


A picturesque view of court life and relations is given by De Amicis, who 
visited Holland in 1874. 


DE AMICIS ON COURT LIFE IN HOLLAND 


In Holland the king is considered more as a stadholder than as a king ; he 
represents, as has said the duke of Aosta, the smallest possible quantity of 
kingship: the sentiment of the Dutch is less that of devotion to the royal 
family than affection for that house of Orange which partook equally of 
their triumphs and their reverses, and lived during three centuries their 
peculiar life. The country at bottom is republican, and its monarchy is a sort 
of crown-presidency : the king discourses at banquets and public festivals ; 
he rejoices in a certain reputation as orator because he improvises his 
speeches and because he speaks with a clear voice and a soldierly 
eloquence which incites the people to enthusiasm. The hereditary prince, 
William of Orange, a student at the University of Leyden, passed the public 
examination and obtained the degree of doctor of law. Prince Alexander, the 
younger son, studied at the same university; he is a member of a student’s 
club and invites his professors and fellow-students to dine with him. At the 


Hague Prince William frequents the cafes, entertains his neighbours, and 
promenades the streets with the young men of his acquaintance; in the Bois 
the queen seats herself on a bench beside a poor woman. In this people, 
republican by nature and tradition, there is not to be discovered the slightest 
trace of an element desiring a republic. On the contrary, they love and 
venerate their king, and at festivals given in his honour they take the horses 
from his carriage and oblige everyone to wear an orange cockade in 
homage to the narne of Orange ; at ordinary times they occupy themselves 
only with their affairs and their families, e 


LAST YEARS OF WILLIAM III 


The dangers foreshadowed or undergone in 1866-67 were accentuated four 
years later, during the Franco-German complications, ending in the 
downfall of the French empire. The Fock cabinet succeeded in keeping the 
Netherlands outside the w^ar arena. The king sent for Thorbecke again in 
January, 1871, in this instance for the third and last time. He succeeded in 
forming another ministry, but he was no longer the Thorbecke of yore. At 
any rate, before Thorbecke died, in June, 1872, he must have been 
conscious that his death might mean the partial disruption of the party he 
had created, as well as the shattering of the edifice he had been instrumental 
in building up. His cabinet did not survive for long under the leadership of 
his successor, Dr. Geertsema, and finally disappeared in August, 1874, after 
having had its 
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Income Tax Bill rejected. Its most important measures had been the further 
extension of state railways in Holland (1873) and her colonies, the abolition 
of differential import duties in the Dutch East Indies, and the transference 
of the remaining Dutch portion of the Gold Coast to the British government 
for a sum of money and certain British ” concessions ” in the Eastern 
Archipelago. This transaction, which shortly afterwards resulted, on the one 
hand, in the Ashanti expedition, and on the other in the disastrous war of 
the Dutch 


against the Achinese, had been one of the many weapons used by the 
opposition against Thorbecke. 


Queen Sophie died at the Hague in June, 1877. As far as the Dutch royal 
family were concerned, the effect of Queen Sophie’s decease was 
absolutely disastrous. The quarrels between the king and the prince of 
Orange, who had inherited the wit and the mind of his royal mother, and 
who if he had lived might have proved one of the most distinguished of his 
race, became aggravated when the wife and the mother was no longer there 
to conciliate and pacify. Father and son parted, never to see each other 


:a^. 
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The Church of St. Lawrence, or Groote Kerk, Rotterdam, consecrated in 
1477 


agam. 


It is at least probable that the departure of the prince of Orange for Paris, 
and the unlikelihood of his return to Holland during the lifetime of his 
father, may have had as much bearing on the king’s decision to remarry as 
the circumstance that his second son Alexander, who succeeded to the title 
and presumptive rights of the prince of Orange after the decease of his elder 
brother, but who died in 1884, was then in very bad health. The direct 
Nassau line was threatened unless King William were to marry again and 
had further issue. His bride was Princess Emma of Waldeck-Pyrmont, and 
by the 


[> Holland had assumed a protectorate over the whole of Sumatra, and 
taken over England’s claims as well. War was now declared against the 
sultan of the Malayan state of Achin, situated at the northwest extremity of 
the island of Sumatra, under the pretext of putting an end to piracy and the 
slave trade. General van Swieten took command of an expedition of about 
twelve thousand men, landed in Achin in December, 1873, defeating the 
enemy in several encounters, surrounded the fortified palace of the sultan, 
called the Kraton, and opened a bombardment. The sultan fled from the 
palace and withdrew into the interior of the country ; Van Swieten took 
possession of the palace on January 24th, 1874. He forced the tributary 
states of Achin to submit to Dutch supremacy. The state of Achin was 
incorporated with the Dutch colonial possessions, and a strong garrison left 
behind when the expedition returned home. — Muller.-/ 
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marriage King William consolidated his popularity. Popular rejoicings 
greeted the birth, on the last day of August, 1880, of a princess who 
received the name of Wilheknina Sophia Frederika and the title “princess of 
Orange.” 


A NEW constitution; and a regency 


The revision of the old constitution, which had been prepared by a royal 
commission, proved an even more arduous and more laborious task than 
that of the penal code. The new Grondwet, or Fundamental Law, came into 
force in 1887. The oath to be taken by each king or queen on ascending the 
throne is given in the Fundamental Law, and shows that the regal rights in 
Holland are conferred by special contract between the people and the 
crown, and not inherited of divine right. According to the third chapter, the 
states-general represent the whole people, being divided into a first and 
second chamber, the former consisting of fifty, the latter of one hundred 
members — Amsterdam returning nine, Rotterdam five, the Hague three, 
Groningen and Utrecht two each. This was an important addition of 
strength, the old second chamber having had at most eighty members, one 
for every forty-five thousand of the inhabitants. The basis of the franchise 
was at the same time materially altered and much enlarged, the effect being 
to add some two hundred thousand male voters of the age of twenty-three to 
the electorate, the rights of the latter being afterwards settled in a special 
statute. 


The necessity of the new constitution had already been demonstrated early 
in 1889, when the king’s alarming condition, physical and mental, had 
compelled the appointment of a regent. The king growing steadily worse, 
and the end, to all appearances, rapidly approaching, a further bill was 
introduced and passed, appointing Queen Emma regent of the Netherlands 
during the minority of the princess of Orange, a council of guardians for the 
latter being I also nominated. On the 23rd of November, 1890, King 
William died. ‘ Van Houten’s bill, which abolished the scrutiri de liste, 
introduced the I lodger franchise, and virtually made every male citizen 
capable of supporting himself and family a qualified voter, passed the 
second chamber in June, 1896, and the first chamber in the following 
September. It was the most far-reach- , ing electoral reform yet attempted in 


the Low Countries, as it not only largely ! increased the number of voters, 
but extended the suffrage to social strata I hitherto deprived of all franchise 
rights. 


[ In the concluding years of the nineteenth century the ministerial efforts in 
I Holland, under the influence of Dr. N. G. Pierson, formerly president of 
the Netherlands Bank, and a distinguished professor of political economy, 
mainly consisted of financial and labour legislation. I So far as foreign 
relations since 1880 are concerned, these have been cordial : with Germany, 
neither the opinions of some Germans that Holland ought to , be annexed or 
acquired, nor the efforts of isolated Dutchmen to bring about a ‘ federation 
with Germany, finding much favour. The scheme, however, of I many 
enthusiasts for a Zollverein, or even for a political federation, between ‘ 
Holland and Belgium has not yet taken practical shape. With England 
relations were not always of an entirely amicable nature. 


The policy of Holland in support of the policy of the United States, which 
proposed great reforms in maritime law, has always tended towards minimis 


I [* This was due particularly to the attitude of the Netherlands toward the 
South African 


‘ War. Early in 1902 Dr. Kuyper visited London, and subsequently it was 
announced that the 


‘ offer of the Dutch government to facilitate the cessation of hostilities had 
been rejected by 


! Great Britain. ] 
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ing the risks of international strife by substituting the pacific adjustment of 
disputes for the arbitrament of the sword. That poHcy culminated in 1899 in 
the peace conference of the Hague and the formation of a permanent 
international court of arbitration, Holland taking a prominent part in both. 


ACCESSION OF QUEEN WILHELMINA (1898) 


The young queen attained her majority in 1898, and was solemnly 
enthroned in the so-called New Church in Amsterdam, taking her oath of 
fidelity to the constitution in the presence of the states-general on 
September 6th. In October, 1900, the announcement that the young 
sovereign was 


betrothed to Duke Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, a Prussian officer of 
the guard, four years her senior, was well received. The approval of the 
states-general, prescribed by the constitution, was therefore readily 
obtained, and the marriage was solemnised with great pomp in the Great 
Church at the Hague on the 7th of February, 1901, Duke Henry having been 
created a prince and a general in the Dutch army for the occasion, under the 
title of Prince Henry of the Netherlands, thus happily reviving the popular 
title of a popular prince, r King William’s brother, which threatened to be 
extinguished with his demise in 


1879. 


Amongst the last achievements of the Pierson cabinet were the enactment of 
compulsory education (1900) and the introduction of obligatory military 
service consequent upon the reorganisation of the Dutch army (1901). 


The June elections of 1901 resulted in the overthrow of the liberal party, 
which had held almost uninterrupted control of the government for over two 
decades. For some time all the conservative anti-liberal parties, the ultra- 
Protestants (or anti-revolutionists), the Catholics, and the historical 
Christians had been drawing together. In Dr. Abraham Kuyper, the 


recognised head of the ultra-Protestants, they found a leader who could 
unite all factions. At the same time a Serious split in the liberal ranks made 
their success possible. The liberal democrats advocated a revision of the 
constitution with a view to the early adoption of universal suffrage. To this 
programme the moderate liberals objected, refusing all revision on the 
ground that the time for electoral reform was inopportune. The socialists, 
hitherto supporters of the liberal candidates and programme, determined for 
the first time to act by themselves. After a heated campaign, the elections 
both to the second chamber and to the provincial estates, which chose the 
members of the first chamber of the states-general, were carried by the 
conservative coalition. The second chamber was found to be composed of 
58 conservatives and 42 liberals, including with the latter 7 socialist 
members — a clear anti-Hberal majority of 16 votes. After the provincial 
estates had chosen the new members of the upper chamber, an 
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anti-liberal majority of eight was found to exist in that body. The liberal 
ministry of Pierson forthwith resigned, and Kuyper with some difficulty 
succeeded in organising a ministry from the various groups of the anti- 
liberal coalition. 


In spite of its elaborate programme, the legislative changes introduced by 
the conservative governments in 1902 were unimportant.a 


Enormous strides have been made in every direction since 1850. The 
population of the kingdom, which stood at only 3,000,000 in 1849, had 
advanced to over 5,000,000 by January, 1900. In the provinces of North and 
South Holland the population had indeed almost doubled in half a century. 
The population of Amsterdam, the Hague, and Utrecht more than doubled, 
whilst that of Rotterdam shot up from 90,000 to 318,000. The imports for 
consumption, which were valued at £15,052,012 in 1849, had grown to 


£136,241,666 in 1896 ; the exports having increased in the same period 
froni £10,634,128 to £111,708,333. 


Two principal conditions accompanied and dominated the great progress of 
these fifty years — the uninterrupted maintenance of peace, and the 
upholding of the principles of free trade, in which the Low Countries stood 
absolutely alone on the continent of Europe.’ 
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Jehovah cast down great stones from heaven upon them unto Azekah, and 
they died : they were more which died with the hailstones than they whom 
the children of Israel slew with the sword. Then Joshua spake to Jehovah in 
the day when Jehovah delivered up the Amorites before the children of 
Israel ; and he said in the sight of Israel, ‘ Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon 
; and thou. Moon, in the valley of Ajalon.’ And the sun stood still, and the 
moon stayed, until the nation had avenged themselves of their enemies. Is 
not this written in the book of the Upi’ight ? And the sun stayed in the 
midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole day. And there 
was no day like that befoi-e it or after it, that Jehovah hearkened to the 
voice of a man, for Jehovah fought for Israel.” 


The five kings, having taken refuge in a cave at Makkedah, are discovered, 
and when the people return to the camp after the extermination of the 
defeated army, they are brought before Joshua. All the chiefs of the men of 
war that had marched with him put their feet upon the necks of the kings, 
then Joshua causes them to be hanged on five trees, and in the evening their 
corpses are cast into the cave and great stones are rolled to the mouth of it. ” 
And Joshua took “Makkedah on that day and smote it with the edge of the 
sword, and the king thereof he devoted and all the souls that were therein, 
he left none remaining.” The same formula is repeated in the Bible with 
melancholy monotony, in the case of the cities of Libnah and Lachish; the 
king of Gezer having attempted to help Lachish, “Joshua smote him and his 
people, until he had left none remaining.” And the Bible resumes the tale of 
massacres, Eglon, Hebron, and Debir are devoted with all their inhabitants, 
not one of whom is spared. ” So Joshua smote all the land, the hill 
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country, aud the south, and the lowland, and all their kings ; he left none 
remaining, but he devoted all that breathed, as Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
commanded.” Then it is the turn of the kings of the north; the king of Hazor 
and the other Canaanite kings take the field with a large army, ” even as the 
sand that is upon the sea shore in multitude, with hoi’ses and chariots very 
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Amicis, E. de, Holland and Its People (1880). — Annales Mosellani. — 
Annales Rodenses. — Annales Xantenses. — Achery, L. d’, Spicilegium, 
Paris, 1724. — Arend, J. P., Algemeene gescLiedenis der Vaderlands, 
Amsterdam, 1855. — Armstrong, E. A., The Emperor Charles V, London, 
1902. 


Baarlandt (or Barlandus), Adriaan van. Over de Graven van Holland ; Over 
de bisschoppen van Utrecht. — Baerle, K. van, Kerum per octennium in 
Brasilia et alibi nuper gestarum, Amsterdam, 1645. — Bartels, A., Flandres 
et la revolution. — Baudjurt, W., Memorien, Arnhem, 1624, 2 vols. — 
Baudiua, D., De induciis belli Belgici libri III, Amsterdam, 1616. — Bavay, 
C. de, Du regime de la presse sous I’ ancien gouvernment des Pays-Bas. — 
Beka(Becanus), Johannes, Chronicon episcoporum Ultrajectensium et 
comitum Hollandiae, 1393, Utrecht, 1643. 


John de Beka, Flemish chronicler, was born at Bois-le-Duc in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. He entered the abbey of Egmont and there 
consecrated several years to the direction of a’history of the bishops of 
Utrecht, which is still consulted. He was the greatest chronicler of his day. 


Bentivoglio, Guido, Delle guerre di Fiandra, Cologne, 1633, 3 vols.; 
Relationi, Venice, 1633. — Berchem, W. de, De nobili principatu gelrie, 
Hague, 1870. — Bertrand, Alexandre, , Nos Origines, Paris, 1889-1897. — 
Blok, P. J., Eene Hollandsche stad onder de Bourgonisch Oos-tenrijksche 
heerschappij, Hague, 1884; Eene Hollandsche stad in de Middeleeuwen, 
Hague, 1883 ; Geschiedenis van het nederlandsche volk, Groningen, 1892 ; 
History of the People of the Netherlands, translated by Oscar Bierstadt and 
Ruth Putnam, New York, 1898. 


Petrus Johannes Blok, was born in Helder in 1855. After studying in 
Leyden he became professor of history at Groningen in 1884 ; was 
afterwards appointed professor of Dutch history in the University of Leyden 
and instructor in history to Queen Wilhelmina. His writmgs are principally 
studies of the social and political history of the Netherlands during the 
Middle Ages. He is professedly a pupU of Fruin, but his style bears no 
comparison with that of the master, being too frequently colorless, hasty, 
and oblivious of the niceties of the national language. On the other hand his 


conscientious “fairness is particularly refreshing after the deluge of partisan 
literature poured hot from Orange-Klaut, Calvinistic, and “liberal” sources. 


Bomelius, H., Bellum Trajectinum, 1525.— Bor, P. C, Oorsprongk, begin 
ende yervolg der Nederlantscher oorlogen, Amsterdam, 1679. — Brandt, 
G., Histoire der Reformatie Amsterdam, 1660-1704,4 vols. — Brill, W. G., 
Geschiedenis der Nederlanden, Leyden, 1863; Oyer Nederlands herstel, 
Leyden, 1863, — Brink, R. C. B., van den, Het Nederlandsch Rijksarchiet, 
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Hague, 1857. — Bruce, J. , Correspondence of Leycester during his 
Government in the Low Coun. tries, London, 1844. — Bruyssel, E. van, 
Histoire du commerce et de la marine en Belgique. — ° Burgundius, W., 
Historia Belgica, Ingolstadt, 1639. — Butler, C, Life of Grotius, London, 
1826. 


Caesar, J., De bello gallico. — Campana, C, Delia guerra fatta per difesa de 
religione. — ¢ Oarnero, A., Historia de las giierras civiles, 1559-1699, 
1612. — Carolus, J., Commentarii. -^ Ohastellain, G., Chronique, Brussels, 
1883. — Choart, P., Lettres et Negociations, Leyden, 1846. — Ch5rtraeus, 
D., Chronicon Saxonise, Leipsic, 1599; Continuatio historica, Leipsic, 
1599. 


— Conunes, Ph. de, Memoires, 1855. — Cordova, Cabrera de, Felipe 
Segundo, Madrid, 1619. 


Davies, C. M. , History of Holland and the Dutch, London, 1851, 3 vols. — 
Desroches, J. , HiS’ toire ancienne des Pays-Bas, 1787. — Dottin, G., “La 
Eeligion des Gaulois,” in Revue de Vhistoire des Religions, Paris, 1898. — 
Diisseldorf, F. van, “Annales,“in Werken Hist. Gen., 1894. 


— Dynter, E. von, Chronica nobilissimorum ducum Lotharingiae et 
Brabantiae ac regum Fran-corum, 1854. 


Emmius, U., Historia nostri temporis ; Guihehnus Lodovicus Comes 
Nassovius, Groningen, 


1732. 


France, Renon de, Histoire des causes de la desunion, revoltes, et alterations 
des Pays-Bas, 1886. — Fresinga, R., Memorien, 1584. — Frcissart, J., 
Chroniques de Flandres, Paris, 1869. — Fruin, R., Tien Jaren uit den 80 
jarigen oorlog, Hague, 1888 ; Geschiedenis der staats-intellingen in 
Nederland, Hague, 1901 ; Verspreide geschriften, Hague, 1900. 


Robert Fruin, one of the most eminent historical writers of the Netherlands 
and professor of Dutch history at the university of Leyden, was born in 
Rotterdam, November 14th, 1823, and died in January, 1899, after a brief 
illness. Unfortunately none of his works has been translated : this places 
him beyond the reach of the student unfamiliar with the Dutch language; 
and yet a thorough treatment of Dutch history is impossible without some 
knowledge of the 250 monographs left by Fruin on history in all its 
branches — military, political, social, financial, economical, ecclesiastical, 
and religious. ” It is true Professor Fruin founded no school,” says one of 
his biographers ; “he ne\er tried to make others adopt his line. His one aim 
was to arouse love for his subject and to give a worthy example of devotion 
and unselfish performance of the duty in hand. He never urged his own 
opinions, never made propaganda for certain principles of instruction. His 
aim was to present the pros and cons, to collect data whereby we might give 
judgment ; and to this watchword he remained true.” 


Gachard, L. P. (ed,), Actes des Etats Generaux, Brussels, 1849-1866 ; 
Correspondance de Guillaume le Taciturne, Brussels, 1847-1866, 6 vols. ; 
Correspondance de Phillipe II sur les affaires des Pays-Bas, Brussels, 
1848,^5 vols. ; Correspondance de Marguerite d’ Autriche avec Philippe II, 
Brussels, 1864, 3 vols.; Etudes et notices historiques, 3 vols. — Gallucci, 
T., Memoires, 1736. — Geldenhauer, G., Vita Philippi a Burgundia, 1529. 


— Gerbrandsoon, J., Chronicon Egmundanum ; Chronicon HoUandiae, 
Antwerp, 1620. — Gerlache, E. C. de, Histoire du royaume des Pays-Bas, 
Brussels, 1875, 3 vols. — Glay, E. le, Histoire des comtes de Flandres. 


— Grattan, T. C. , History of the Netherlands, London, 1830. — Groot, H. 
de, Annales et Historia de rebus Belgicis, Amsterdam, 1657 ; Historia 
Gothorum, Vandalorum, et Longobardorum, 1654 ; Obsidio Grollae, 
Amsterdam, 1629 ; Parallelon Rerum Publicarum, Haarlem, 1801-1803 ; 
Respublica HoUandiae et urbes, 1630. 


Hugo de Groot (Grotius so called), jurisconsult, diplomat, and Dutch 
historian, was born at Delft, April 10th, 1583, and died at Rostock, August 
28th, 1645. At the age of eight he composed meritorious Latin verses ; at 
twelve he was a student at the university of Leyden. He took the degree of 
doctor of law and entered upon a career as advocate, quitting it in 1608 
when the United Provinces appointed him historigrapher. In 1613 he formed 
one of a deputation to the court of England, where his name became widely 
esteemed. During the religious wrangles in which Olden-Barneveld 
forfeited his life, Grotius was condemned to life imprisonment but was 
enabled by the ingenuity of his wife to escape to Paris, where he put forth 
the remarkable Be jure belli et pads, which established his reputation 
throughout Europe. He was offered the post of Swedish ambassador to 
France, but Richelieu’s ill will prevented his succeeding there, and he 
obtained his recall. After taking leave of the Swedish court he was 
shipwrecked near Dantzic. He never recovered from the exposure, dying 
upon his arrival at Rostock. 


Guise, J. de, Annales Hannoniae, 1390. — Guyon, F. de, Memoires, 1858. 
— Giustiniani, P., Delle guerre di Fiandra, 1609. 
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Chastelains de Lille, 1611. — Heda, Wilhelmus, Chronique, 1642. — 
Heelu, J., Rijmkronijk, Brussels, 1836. — Hemricourt, J. de, Miroir des 
Nobles et Werre d’ Awaus et de Waroux, 1791. — Herberghen, H. van. 
Coup d’oeil sur le royaume des Pays-Bas. — Heuter, P.. Rerum 
burgundicarum libri VI, 1689. — Hocsem, Johannes, Historiae et res gestae 
pontificum Leodiensium. — Holzwarth, 
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Abfall der. Niederlande, Scliaffhausen, 1865.— Hooft, C. P., Memorienen 
Adviezen Utrecht 1871. — Hooft, P. C, Nederlandsche Historien, 
Amsterdam, 1642-1654, 3 vols. — Hoppers J ‘ Kecueil et memorial des 
troubles des Pays-Bas. — Huguerze, M. de la, Memoires. — Huvgens C, 
De terns ccelistibus, earumque ornatu, conjectur£e, Groningen, 1893; 
Memoires Haeue’ 1883.— Huyter, P. de, Rerum Burgundicarum libri sex; 
Rerum Belgicarum libri qu’indecim’ Antwerp, 1598. < 


Isselt, Michael ab, Historia belli civilis Coloniensis ; Historia sui temporis, 
Cologne 1603 * Mercurius Gallo-Belgicus, Cologne, 1593. ‘ < 


Jonckbloet, W. J. A. (ed.), Les romans de la Charrette, Hague, 1850 ; 
Roman van Karel den Grooten, Leyden, 1844. — Jottrand, L., La question 
Flamande, Brussels, 1875. —Juste Theodore, Histoire des Beiges, Paris, 
1894, 3 vols. ; Histoire de la Revolution Pays-Bas Brussels, 1860, 4 vols. ; 
La Revolution Beige, Brussels, 1872, 3 vols. ‘ 


Theodore Juste, Belgian historian, was born at Brussels, January 11th, 1818 
; died at the same place in 1888. In 1859 he was appointed instructor in 
general history to’ the militarv schools. He was the most prolific among the 
historians of his country, but his work, both in matter and manner, is very 
unequal. Here he gives himself up entirely to generalities, there he gets lost 
in infinite details. He makes laudable endeavours to remain impartial, but 
frequently succeeds only in being impassive. Yet it must not be forgotten 
that Juste, more than any other Netherlandish writer, has given enormous 
impetus to the national taste for history in the Netherlands. 


many.” Josliua attacks them near the waters of Merom, pursues them to 
Zidon, and destroys them, ” until he left none remaining”; he houghs their 
horses and burns their chariots with fire. Then he returns upon his footsteps 
and seizes Hazor, the chief city of all these kingdoms, and slays its king 
with the sword. ” And they smote all the souls that were therein with the 
edge of the sword, having devoted them ; there was none left that breathed : 
and he burnt Hazor with fire. And the cities of those kings and all the kings 
of them did Joshua take, and he smote them with the edge of tiie sword and 
devoted them, as Moses the servant of Jehovah commanded. ... So Joshua 
took all that land, the hill country, and all the south, and all the land of 
Goshen, and the lowland, and the plain of Israel, from the bare mountain 
that goeth up unto Seir, even unto Baal-gad in the valley of Lebanon under 
Mount Hermon : and all their kings he took, and smote them and put them 
to death... . For it was of Jehovah to harden their hearts, to come against 
Israel in battle, that he miglit devote them, that they might have no favour, 
but that he might destroy them, as Jehovah commanded Moses.” 


Such is the summary of the legend of the conquest as related in the Book of 
Joshua. The usual way of extracting from it such historical fact as it may 
contain is to suppress the miraculous circumstances, or to explain them, as 
well as may be, by natural causes. Serious criticism cannot rest satisfied 
with this method. Unfortunately, in the case of Jewish history, we have no 
such invaluable aid as the study of inscriptions supplies to the history of 
Egypt and Assyria. We have no other source of information than a book 
compiled several centuries after the event, from popular traditions more or 
less wrested for political ends. Nevertheless Biblical exegesis, by collecting 
a certain amount of scattered testimony, has succeeded in discovering the 
facts of the case. This is not the place to recapitulate this work of analysis, a 
summary of it may be found in the introduction to the Bible written by 
Professor Reuss, of the University of Strassburg. A comparison of all these 
materials for research leads scholars to the conclusion that the surest means 
of gaining a totally false impression of the conquest of Canaan is to abide 
by the view of it conveyed in the Book of Joshua. 


That which this book tells us was accomplished in five years was as a 
matter of fact, very gradually accomplished in the course of two centuries 
and a half, for the conquest of the country and the complete subjugation of 
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Auriacus. — Meyer, Jacob de, Historische Kronijk van Nederlandsche, 
Indie, 1825 ; Rerum Flandricarum Annales, Antwerp, 1561. — Moke, H. 
G., Histoire de la Belgique, Ghent, 1843 ; Moeurs des Beiges, 1849, 3 vols. 
— Mondoucet, C. de,’ Lettres et Negociations, Paris, 1891, 3 vols. — 
Monstrelet, E, de, Chronique, Paris, 1857-1 8634 6 vols. — Monumenta, 
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John Lothrop Motley was born April 15th, 1814, at Dorchester, Mass. ; was 
graduated at Harvard, and after a period of European travel returned to 
study law in America, where he was ultimately admitted to the bar. In 1841 
he was made secretary of legation to the Russian mission ; but resigned in a 
few months, having definitely resolved on a literary career. He spent years 
in the laborious investigation of the archives preserved at Berlin, Dresden, 
Brussels, and the Hague, and his historical works are everywhere 
recognised as painstaking and scholarly ; embodying an enormous amount 
of original research, with full attention to the character of the actors and 


strict fidelity to the details of the stirring scenes which he depicts. From a 
literary point of view Motley is perhaps the most brilliant of American 
historical writers ; but while all acknowledge his superiority as a stylist, and 
his influence in instigating the Dutch scholars to the development of their 
own resources, a number of modern historian consider him more brilliant 
than trustworthy, declaring that he was not without partisanship, and that he 
cultivated his imagination to the detriment of his historical perception. But 
such criticism is made of every great chronicler, and on the whole America 
has no historian of superior dignity. The last volumes of the History of the 
United Netherlands were published in 1868, at which time the author held 
the post of United States minister at Vienna. Ill health interfered seriously 
with the continuation of his literary labors towards the close of his career, 
and on the 29th of May, 1877, he died at Kingston Russell House near 
Dorchester, England. 
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Melis Stohe, a Dutch writer of rhymed chronicles, lived at Utrecht during 
the latter years of the thirteenth century and the beginning of the fourteenth. 
He was a scribe and attache to Count Floris V. Little is known of his history. 
He published a rhymed chronicle treating of events in Holland from 885 to 
1305, which was printed for the first time at Amsterdam, in 1591. Small 
confidence can be placed in the actuality of events recorded in this 
chronicle, and the commentaries added by Huydecoper to his edition of 
1772 are equally open to doubt. The versification, well sustained 
throughout, is musical but devoid of rhetorical ornament, adhering to 
simple narrative. The early part is brief, often obscure ; but with the 
beginning of the reign of Floris V, the details become fuller, and the 
description graphic and vigorous. 
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A CHKONOLOGICAL SUMMAEY OF THE HISTOEY OF THE 
NETHEELAXDS 


PERIOD OF ROMAN, FRANKISH, AND SAXON INVASIONS (28 
B.C.-843 A.D.) 


B.C. 15 Gallia Belgica becomes a separate province under an imperial 
governor. A.D. 28-47 Roman conquest of Frisians. 


70 Claudius Civilis, the ” Mitbridates of the West,” unites Celts and Teutons 
in a vain effort to expel tbe Romans from Gaul. 


280 Tbe Franks (Ripuarians) occupy tbe country. 

358 Tbe Franks are given Toxandria. 

406 Tbe Franks aid Rome to defeat tbe barbarians. 

429 Tbe Salians from Dispargum (or Disiburg) win at Cambray. 
451 Tbe Franks take part in tbe battle of Cbalons against tbe Huns. 
481-511 Clovis in power. Tbe Saxons move in. 

623-32 Dagobert I founds tbe first Christian cburcb. 

693 Pepin of Heristal conquers King Radbod. 

695 Willibrod tbe first bisbop. 

700 Independent dukedoms arise, Brabant the chief. 

719 Radbod dies. 

754 Charles Martel conquers Radbod’s son Poppo. 

755 St. Boniface liilled by tbe Frisians. 


785 Cbarlemagne crushes Frisians and Saxons, 843 Treaty of Verdun 
divides up the Netherlands. 


EARLY HISTORY OF HAINAULT 


During Caesar’s time this county is inhabited by tbe Nervii, and does not 
get its name until the seventh century. In tbe eleventh the Baldwins of 
Flanders are its rulers under the title ” Count of Flanders and Hainault.” 
Hainault continues with Flanders until it falls to the house of Burgundy in 
1436. 


EARLY HISTORY OF BRABANT 


Godfrey the Bearded, first count of Brabant, flourishes in the early part of 
the twelfth century. His great-grandson, Henry (1) the Warrior, 1190 
changes tbe title of count for that of duke. 1235 Henry (IT) the 
Magnanimous succeeds. 1248 Henry (in) the Debonair. 


1261 His heir is set aside by John (I) the Victorious, his brother. 1288 
Henry of Luxemburg killed at the battle of Woeringen. 1404 Brabant is 
united with Flanders. 1430 Tbe duchy passes to the house of Burgundy. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF GELDERLAND 


Batavians and Chamavians, Saxons and Franks, mingle in the original 
population of Gelderland. There seems to be no logical connection between 
the line of counts governing under the Carlovingian kings and that of which 
Count Otto (end of the tenth century) is a representative. 


1096 A charter signed by Gerhard of Gelderland. Gerhard II took to wife 
Ermgard of Zutphen. 


1131 Their son Henry becomes ruler over both inheritances. 
1182 Otto I, his son, succeeds. 

1207 Death of Otto ; succession of Gerhard m. 

1229 Death of Gerhard ; succession of Otto II. 


1271 Reinald I succeeds, and during his reign Limburg is seized by 
Brabant. 


1326 Reinald II follows and is made “duke ” of Gelderland. 

1339 Reinald III succeeds ; quarrels with his brother Edward. 

1371 Death of Reinald. Contest between rival factions. 

1378 A decision in favour of William, nephew of the late duke. 

1402 He dies and is succeeded by his son Reinald IV, who dies childless. 
1423 Arnold, his grand-nephew, succeeds. Civil war between him and his 
son Adolphus. Charles the Bold of Burgundy, purchases the duchy from 
Arnold. 


1473 Arnold dies and Charles of Burgundy is established as duke of 
Gelderland. 


EARLY HISTORY OF FRIESLAND 


The history of the Frisians is largely legendary, until a.d. 28, when we hear 
of them as 


at strife with the Romans. 689 Battle of Dorstadt. Radbod is driven from 
West Friesland ; but returns to defeat 


Charles Martel. He is succeeded by Aldegild II, who is also driven out of 
West 


Friesland by the Franks. 754 Poppo, last independent prince of the Frisians, 
defeated by Charles Martel. Charlemagne grants the Frisians many 
concessions. During his reign their country is divided 


into West, Middle, and East Frisia. 843 Treaty of Verdun again changes the 
boundaries. 880 The whole country is reunited with Germany. 911 Frisia 
adheres to Conrad, king of the East, while Lorraine follows Charles king of 
the 


West. The history of West Frisia is gradually merged with that of Holland, 
Dirk I, 


first count of Holland, being the son of Gerulf, count of Frisia. 


EARLY HISTORY OF FLANDERS 


864 Baldwin Forester or Iron Arm, marries the daughter of Charles the 
Bald, and is 


acknowledged by him as governor of the countship of Flanders ; he dies in 
878 and is succeeded by his son Baldwin the Bald. 918 Death of Baldwin 
and succession of his son Arnold, during whose reign the first weavers 


and fullers of Ghent are estabhshed. 989 Baldwin IV, son of Arnold, 
succeeds and adds to his realm Valenciennes, Walcheren, and the islands of 
Zealand. 


1036 His son, Baldwin V, succeeds. 


1067 Baldwin VI succeeds and brings Hainault into the control of Flanders. 


1093 Succession of Robert II, the crusader. His death and the death of his 
son, Baldwin VII, in 


1119 end the old line of Flemish counts, and the power falls to Charles the 
Good of Denmark, 


1137 He is assassinated by the merchants of Bruges, who are in revenge 
tortured to death y the people. Six claimants dispute the throne, the nobility 
electing William of Nor-mandy. He is opposed by Count Thierry of Alsace, 
who overthrows and kills him and who in 


1128 is acknowledged legitimate ruler. Rise of the Belgium communes. 
1168 Thierry dies, leaving his crown to his son Philip of Alsace. 


1191 His brother-in-law, Baldwin of Hainault, succeeds and yields 
extensive territories to France. 


1195 Succession of Baldwin IX, who leaves the government to his brother 
Philip and goes to found the Latin Empire at Constantinople. 


1214 Battle of Bouvines. 


1279 In default of heirs, Hainault goes to John of Avenues, and Flanders to 
Guy de Dampierre. 
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1288 Battle of Woeringen. 


1297 Pope Boniface VIII called to arbitrate between Guy and tbe French 
king. 


1300 Guy and his sons imprisoned by Philip of France. 


1301 Philip confiscates Flanders. 


1302 The ” Bruges Matins,” during which three thousand two hundred 
French are massacred. 


Battle of Courtrai (battle of the Spurs). 


1305 Death of Guy in prison and release of his son Robert of Bethune upon 
his signing a contract detrimental to Flanders. 


1328 Death of the old count at the age of eighty-two. He is succeeded by 
his grandson, Louis of Nevers or of Orecy. The communes defeated at 
Cassel. 

1385 The peace between France and England broken and the Flemish 
provinces dragged anew into a European war. Jacob van Artevelde puts 
himself at the head of the people. 


1345 He is beset and murdered upon his return from a journey to Bruges. 


1346 Death of Count Louis on the field of Crecy. His sixteen-year-old son 
Louis of Male succeeds. 


1357 The duke of Brabant cedes Antwerp and Mechlin to Louis. 
1369 Lille, Douai, Bethune, Hesdin, and Orchies ceded by France. 
1382 Battle of Roosebeke. 


1384 Death of Louis, last of the house of Dampierre. With Philip of 
Burgundy, his son-in- law, was to begin a new order of things. 


1404 Death of Philip. Succession of John cf Burgundy (the Fearless). 


1431 Assassination of John. Accession of Philip, his son. 


THE COUNTS OF HOLLAND (843-1299) 


the Canaanites were not finally achieved until the reign of Solomon. It is 
precisely the same thing that happened in the conquest of the Peloponnesus 
by the Dorians, and of Roman Gaul by the Franks. From this we may infer, 
for the honour of the Israelites, that the frightful massacres related in the 
Book of Joshua have been greatly exaggerated by the compilers of the 
Bible, who regarded the extermination of the vanquished as among their 
ancestors’ titles to fame, and as a jjroof of their obedience to the commands 
of the national God of Israel. ” We must not,” say the Dutch authors of The 
Family Bible, ” imagine all the children of Israel gathered together in a 
single camp at Gilgal and all acting in concert. It would be much nearer the 
truth to imagine the Israelite tribes indulging in local and intermittent raids 
into the land of the Canaanites, who were perhaps enfeebled in consequence 
of a war with Ramses III, king of Egypt.” 
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The partition of the lands conquered or still to be conquered is given in the 
concluding chapters of the Book of Joshua, which are not by the same hand 
as the narrative of the conquest. The region to the east of the Dead Sea and 
tlie Jordan, afterwards known as Penea, had been occupied ever since the 
time of Moses’ by the tribes of Reuben, Gad and the half-tribe of Manasseh. 
Judah took the southern part of the land of Canaan, west of the Dead Sea. 
The small tribes of Simeon, Dan, and Benjamin grouped themselves about 
Judah, the first-named on the west, the other two on the north. These four 
tribes afterwards constituted the kingdom of Judah. Many portions of the 
territory assigned to them in this partition long remained in the occupation 
of alien peoples. Thus the Jebusites were first subjugated by David, who 
seized upon their city, thereafter called Jerusalem ; the Philistines, whom 
Joshua had not ventured to attack, kept the five cities which they occupied 
on the Mediterranean coast, and these served as a refuge for the Anakim. At 
the period when the monarchy was instituted in Israel the sway of the 
Philistines extended over almost all the territory of Judah. 


Charles the Simple bestows Egmond and its dependencies on Dirk I, who 
dies in or about 923 and is succeeded by his son Dirk n, who is in turn 
succeeded in 988 by his son Arnold. Arnold is killed in battle in 


993 and is succeeded by his twelve-year-old son Dirk HI, with Luitgarde as 
regent. 1010 Last Norman invasion of the Netherlands. 1015 Dirk builds 
and fortifies Dordrecht. 1039 Death of Dirk III and succession of Dirk IV, 
who in 1049 is assassinated. He is succeeded by his brother, Floris L 1061 
Death of Floris. Succeeded by his infant son under guardianship of 
Gertrude of Saxony, 


who in 1063 marries Robert of Flanders and confers on him the government 
of the country during her 


son’s minority. 1091 Death of Dirk V j succession of Floris H, the Fat. 1121 
Death of Floris ; succession of Dirk VI, a child under the guardianship of 
his mother 


Petronella, who continues the struggle against Germany. 1125 End of the 
enmity between the emperors of Germany and the counts of Holland, upon 
the 


election of Lothair to the throne of Germany. 1157 Death of Dirk VI ; 
succession of Floris HI. 1165 Philip of Flanders defeats and captures Count 
Floris. 1167 He is released and reinstated. 1170 Holland swept by a great 
flood. 


1187 Floris departs for the Crusades and dies of a pestilence. 1191 Dirk VH 
succeeds. He engages in disastrous wars. 


THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


1203 Death of Dirk. His daughter Ada succeeds ; William, the dead count’s 
brother, succeeds 


in replacing Ada. 1214 William participates in the defeat at Bouvines. 1217 
He sets sail for the Holy Land, but goes to the assistance of Portugal, 
besieges Damietta, 


and returns to Holland, dying 1224 Floris IV, aged twelve years, succeeds 
his father. 1235 He is slain by the count de Clermont. His son, William II, 
under the governorship of 


his brother Otto III, bishop of Utrecht, succeeds. 1248 William is crowned 
king of Germany. 1256 He is killed in battle against the Frieslanders ; and 
Floris V, then an infant, succeeds 


under the governorship of his uncle Floris. 1296 Floris is murdered, and his 
son John I, a minor, succeeds under a divided regency. 1299 Death of the 
last of the counts of Holland. The count of Hainault recognised as the heir 


under the title of John U. 
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THE HOUSE OF HAINAULT (1299-1356) 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
1303 Zealand ceded to Flanders. 


1304 The count abdicates in favour of liis son William, and dies. His son 
succeeds as William 


ni. 
1323 Flanders releases Holland from homage for the Zealand islands. 
1337 Succession of William IV. 


1345 He declares war against Utrecht, and later against the Frieslanders, by 
whom he is 


defeated and killed. His sister Margaret succeeds. She is recalled to Bavaria 
and 


leaves the administration to her second son William. 1349 Dissensions 
arising between mother and son, two parties are formed, that of William 


being known as the “cods,” that of Margaret as the “hooks.” The struggle 
ends 1354 with an agreement by which William retains Holland, Zealand, 
and Friesland under the 


title of William V, while Margaret receives a pension and the possession of 
Hainault. 1359 Albert, the count’s younger brother, assumes the 
government upon evidence of William’s 


hopeless insanity. 1379 Death of the mad count. 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


1404 Death of Count Albert ; succession of his son William VI ; violent 
altercations between 


the cod and the hook parties. Hollanders lose Friesland. 1417 Death of 
William, and succession of his daughter Jacqueline, whose claim is disputed 


by 


her paternal uncle John of Bavaria until his death by poison. 1425 He 
having named Philip of Burgundy as rightful successor, the latter keeps up 
the war 


against the countess, and succeeds in wresting from her, by the 
Reconciliation of Delft, 1428 the administration of all her states. 1434 
Complete abdication and 1436 death of Jacqueline, leaving her territories to 
the undisputed possession of Philip duke 


of Burgundy. 


THE NETHERLANDS UNDER THE HOUSE OF BURGUNDY (1436- 
1493) 


Philip of Burgundy, after purchasing the title of the duchess of Luxemberg 
to her estate, now governs over an area about equal to that of the existing 
kingdoms of Holland and Belgium. 


1436 Philip declares war against England. 


1440 The Dutch and Flemings capture Hanseatic fleet ; twelve years’ truce 
declared. 


1467 Succession of Charles the Bold, who has already held for some time 
the office of stadholder-general of Holland. 


1468 Alliance with Edward IV of England against France. 
1476 Charles defeated by the Swiss at the battle of Morat. 


1477 Battle of Nancy. Charles loses both the battle and his life, leaving all 
his powers to his 


eighteen-year-old daughter Mary. The congress meets at Ghent, February 
3rd, and the result of its deliberations is the formal grant, on February llth, 
by the duchess Mary, of the ” Great Privilege.” August 18th of the same 
year she marries Maximilian, son of the emperor of Germany, and dies. 
1482 Maximilian is imprisoned at Bruges. 


THE NETHERLANDS UNDER THE EMPIRE (1493-1609) 
1493 Maximilian succeeds to the imperial throne, and in 


1494 appoints his son Philip the Fair to the governorship of the 
Netherlands. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


1506 Death of Philip. Maximilian names his daughter Margaret govemante. 
1510 War with the Hanseatic towns. 
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1515 Charles, having attained his fifteenth year, is inaugurated duke of 
Brabant and count of 


Flanders and Holland. 1519 Election of Charles V to the empire. 


1527 The bishop of Utrecht cedes to the emperor the whole of his temporal 
power. 


1528 The duke of Gelderland lays down his arms. 

1529 Peace of Cambray. 

1540 Ghent severely punished for rebellion. 

1543 Acquisition of Friesland and Gelderland by Charles. 

1555 Charles abdicates at Brussels; Philip U succeeds. 

1559 Philip sails for Spain. Margaret, duchess of Parma, a regent. 


1562 Conspiracy for the overthrow of Granvella, the king’s overseer in the 
Netherlands. The 


regent joins her voice to the protests sent to Philip. Granvella removed. 
1564 Wigele is appointed in his stead. Fresh indignities are perpetrated and 
Philip proclaims 


the furious decree of the council of Trent. 1566 Establishment of the 
Inquisition in the Netherlands. Certain dissenting noblemen meet 


at the baths of Spa, and the foundations for the Compromise of February are 
laid. The 


image-breaking riot and the sack of the Antwerp cathedral follow. 


Alva’s Reign op Terror (1567-1573) 


1567 The prince of Orange retires into Germany, and the confederacy is 
dispersed. Alva sets 


out to conquer by force of arms. Arrest of Egmont and Horn. Philip 
establishes the bloody ” council of Troubles.” 


1568 Philip signs the death-warrant of all the Netherlanders as heretics. 
Execution of Egmont 


and Horn. The prince of Orange opens his campaign. 1573 The Sea Beggars 
take Briel. Nearly all the important cities raise the standard of the 


deliverer. Louis of Nassau takes Mons, which is later recovered by the 
Spaniards. 


The states-general assemble at Dordrecht July 15th. 1573 The siege of 
Haarlem. Decline of Alva’s fortunes. He is recalled December 15th and 


Requesens takes his place. 


William of Orange Triumphant (1574-1584) 


1574 Spanish fleet is defeated off Middelburg by Boisot. Middelburg after 
two years’ siege 


yields to the patriots. Spaniards leave off siege of Leyden. Avila defeats and 
kills Louis of Nassau at Mooker Heath. His soldiers mutiny and take 
Antwerp as security for three years’ back pay. Spaniards resume siege of 
Leyden. Boisot defeats Spanish fleet near Antwerp. Orange has the dikes 
broken to let the sea round Leyden. Boisot appears before Leyden with a 


fleet. Spaniards besiege Zieriksee. Leyden relieved. The dikes are rebuilt. 
The university of Leyden founded in commemoration. 


1575 Holland and Zealand form an alliance. 


1576 Requesens dies. Zieriksee surrenders. Spanish mutineers seize Alost ; 
seize council. 


The patriots hold a congress at Ghent. Spaniards by using women as shields 
take Maestricht. Spanish mutineers sack and destroy Antwerp. ” The 
Spanish Fury,” November 4th. Don John of Austria replaces Requesens. 
The congress signs the ” Pacification of Ghent,” an alliance against Spain ; 
all the provinces accept it. 


1577 Union of Brussels signed. Don John signs ” the Perpetual Edict.” 
WuUliam of Orange 


enters Brussels and is made governor or ruward. 


1578 The states make an alliance with England. Alessandro of Parma 
crushes patriot army at 


Gembloux. Don John dies and is succeeded by Alessandro of Parma. 
1579 Patriots sign the Union of Utrecht. Parma besieges Maestricht. 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE REPUBLIC 


1579 Egmont’s son taken as a traitor. Parma sacks Maestricht. Hembyze 
seizes the government of Ghent. Orange restores order. Renneberg sells 
Mechlin to Spain. 


1580 The provinces declare independence. The states of Holland offer 
sovereignty to Orange. 


Patriots routed at Hardenberg Heath. Philip offers a reward for the 
assassination of William of Orange. 


1581 William of Orange accepts temporarily the sovereignty of the 
provinces. Renneberg’s 


troops defeated. He dies. The act of Abjuration and Declaration of 


Independence published. Five of the provinces elect the duke of Alengon 
and Anjou ; two elect 
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Orange. The seven unite against Spain. Anjou forces Parma to retire from 
Cambray. Parma takes Tournay. 


1582 Anjou is inaugurated at Antwerp. Orange wounded by an assassin. 
Parma takes 


Oudenarde. Orange accepts full sovereignty of Holland under a 
constitution, “The Great Privilege of the Lady Mary.” 


1583 Anjou’s plot to seize Antwerp fails. 


1584 Two attempts made on Orange’s life. Anjou dies. William of Orange 
killed by an 


assassin. 


Paktiai, Independence (1584-1609) 
1584 Maurice of Orange succeeds his father. 


1585 Parma takes Antwerp after a year of siege. Deputies offer sovereignty 
to France and 


England. Elizabeth declines, but sends troops under Leicester. 


1586 Spaniards beaten near Zutphen. Sir Philip Sidney killed. 


1587 Leicester recalled because of his unpopularity. 
1588 The Dutch greatly hamper the Spanish armada. 


1589 English garrison surrenders Gertruydenberg to Parma. 1591 Maurice 
takes Breda, Zutphen, Nimeguen, etc. 


1593 Parma dies. 
1593 Maurice takes Gertruydenberg. 


1594 Maurice takes Groningen, last Spanish stronghold. Archduke Ernest 
succeeds Parma. 


Two attempts on Maurice’s life fail. 


1595 Archduke Ernest dies ; succeeded by Fuentes, who takes Cambray and 
is replaced by 


Archduke Albert, who wins battles against France. The Dutch make 
explorations, and colonise. 


1596 Dutch and English fleet sacks Cadiz. Dutch form the India Company. 
1597 Maurice defeats Spaniards at Turnhout and takes many cities. 


1598 French and Spanish war ended by Treaty of Vervins. Philip IT cedes 
the Netherlands 


and Burgundy to Albert and Isabella. Albert crowned at Brussels. Philip II 
dies. 


1599 Maurice takes Bommel. Spanish troops mutiny. 


1600 Maurice defeats Albert and Mendoza near Nieuport. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


1601 Maurice takes Rheinberg, but fails before Bois-le-Duc. Albert begins 
a three years’ siege of Ostend. 


1604 Maurice takes Sluys. 


1605 A Dutch fleet defeats the Spanish and pursues them into Dover. 
Spinola takes towns in 


Overyssel and defeats Maurice at Ruhrort. The Dutch defeat a Spanish fleet 
off Mala-bar. 


1606 Dutch fleet routed off Cape St. Vincent. 


1607 Dutch fleet under Heemskerk defeat Spaniards at Gibraltar. Spaniards 
make proposals 


of peace. 
1608 Congress at the Hague. 


1609 Twelve-years Treaty of Antwerp signed. Spain recognises Holland’s 
independence. 


Complete Independence (1609-1648) 


1610 War between Cleves and Jiilich. Maurice takes Jiilich and ends the 
war. Arminius dies, leaving fierce religious dissensions, taking shape of two 
parties, Remonstrants and Counter-remonstrants. 


1616 The towns held as security by England bought back. 


1617 Riots at Amsterdam and the Hague. Maurice seizes Briel and 
overthrows 


1618 government of Nimeguen, arrests Barneveld, Grotius, etc. ; deposes 
many town-governments. Synod of Dordrecht meets. 


The powerful tribe of Ephraim, to which Joshua belonged, established itself 
in the middle of the land of Canaan, between the Jordan and the 
Mediterranean. The Ark of the Covenant, first set up at Gilgal, was 
afterwards carried to Shiloh, which became the common sanctuary of all the 
Israelite tribes. The tribe of Issachar settled to the north of the territory of 
Ephraim, along the Jordan, and the half-tribe of Manasseh farther to the 
west. Lastly, the tribes of Asher, Zebulun, and Naphtali settled in the 
northern region, afterwards called Galilee ; Asher spread abroad on the 
seacoast north of Carmel, but was not able to gain possession of the 
Phoenician cities within the border assigned to it ; Zebulun encamped in the 
plain of Jezreel, northwest of Issachar, and Naphtali along the Upper 
Jordan, between the waters of Merom and the lake of Gennesaret. The tribe 
of Levi had no territory of its own, for, as the Bible frequently repeats, 
Jehovah was its inheritance. The Levites received forty-eight cities, 
scattered over the territory of the other tribes. Some of these cities were 
intended to serve as places of shelter for involuntary homicides ; these were 
called cities of refuge. 


The genealogies which take up so much space in the Bible show clearly the 
importance which the tribes of Israel attached to the descent from Abraham 
and Jacob. Nevertheless they were far from being a race of pure blood. 
Before their sojourn in Egypt they had allied themselves with the women of 
the country, as their own legends testify; of the sons of Jacob four are the 
issue of female slaves of whose descent we know nothing. Joseph weds the 
daughter of an Egyptian priest, Moses a Midianitess and an Ethiopian 
woman, and when his sister Miriam upbraids him for this mesalliance, 
Jehovah smites her with leprosy. On their departure from Egypt the 
Children of Israel are accompanied by ” a mixed multitude,” who must have 
been incorporated into the tribes, for there is no subsequent mention of 
them. During the half-century which lies between the going forth out of 
Egypt and the conquest of Canaan there must have been unions with 
Edomites, Ammonites, and Moabites. At the time of the invasion, 
wandering hordes of Arabs, too weak to make their way into Palestine by 
themselves, may have taken advantage of this opportunity to join the 
Israelite tribes ; such were the children of Keni, the father-in-law of Moses, 
who accompanied the Children of Judah as far as the city of palm trees 
(Jericho). These Kenites or Kenizzites settled among the men of Judah 


1619 Expels remonstrants; tries and condemns Barneveld, who is executed. 
Grotius imprisoned 


for life. Thirty Years’ War begins. 
1620 Persecution of remonstrants. 


1621 Grotius escapes from prison. Twelve-years truce ends. War with Spain 
begins. 


1622 Spinola takes Jiilich by siege, but is repulsed at Bergen-op-Zoom. 


1623 Plot to assassinate Maurice fails. 
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1624 Treaty with France and England. Dutch build Xew Amsterdam (New 
York) in America. 


1625 Maurice dies and is succeeded by his brother Frederick Henry. The 
Spaniards take 


Breda. 
1627 Frederick Henry takes Groenlo. Piet Heyn defeats Spanish fleet. 
1628 Piet Heyn takes Spanish treasure fleet near Havana. 


1629 Piet Heyn killed while capturing Dunkirk pirates. Frederick besieges 
Bois-le-Duc, and 


takes it. Part of Holland flooded to frustrate the Spaniards. 
1630 Dutch victories in the West Indies. 


1631 Frederick Henry besieges Dunkirk, but is recalled. Dutch fleet wins 
near Tholen. 


Frederick’s three-year-old son declared his successor as stadholder. Grotius 
returns and is rebanished. 


1633 Frederick besieges Maestricht, and beats off Pappenheim at Meerssen 
; Maestricht and 


Limburg surrender. Spain makes overtures of peace. 
1634 Dutch found colony at Curasao. Alliance made with France. 
1635 French allies win at Avein. 


1637 Spaniards take Venlo and Roermond. Frederick takes Breda. Dutch 
defeat Portuguese 


in Brazil. The era of tulipo-mania. 


1638 Frederick takes Calloo and Verrebroek, but is defeated at 
Liefkenshoek and Geldern. 


1639 Van Tromp defeats the Spaniards in the Downs. 
1640 Dutch win at Nassau. Lose at Moervaert. 


1641 Frederick’s son married to princess royal of England. 1643 Dutch win 
a skirmish at Bergen-op-Zoom. 


1647 Frederick Henry dies ; succeeded by his son William II. 


1648 Peace proclaimed with Spain, which acknowledges complete 
independence of the United 


Provinces, in the Treaty of Miinster. 


Entanglements in European Politics (1648-1715) 


The French overrun Spanish Netherlands. 


1649 English parliament’s ambassador to Holland assassinated. 


1650 Prince William arrests Admiral de Witt, but is forced to release him. 
Contest between 


prince and the states ends in the prince being frustrated at Amsterdam. He 
dies and is succeeded by his son William m. 


1651 The ” great assembly ” meets, English parhament passes the 
Navigation Act and seizes 


Dutch ships. 


1652 War with England begins by an encounter between Blake and Tromp 
off Dover. Tromp 


succeeded by De Ruyter, who defeats Ayscue off Plymouth, and fights 
Blake and Ayscue. Blake fights De Ruyter off Kent. Van Galen defeats the 
English near Leg-horn in Mediterranean. Tromp, reinstated, defeats Blake 
off Goodwin Sands. 


1653 Tromp in three days’ battle with superior force saves his convoy. 
Tromp defeated by 


Monk off Nieupo’rt. Tromp fights drawn battle with Monk off 
Scheveningen. Holland proposes peace, and forms an alliance with 
Denmark. 


1654 Disadvantageous peace made with England and prince of Orange 
excluded from stadholdership. Dutch driven out of Brazil. 


1655 War between Denmark and Sweden. 


1656 Dutch raise siege of Dantzic. Don John of Austria governor of 
Spanish Netherlands. 


Brief naval war with French privateers. 


1657 Sweden and Denmark at war. Dutch defeat Swedish fleet in the 
Sound, 


1659 Dutch aid in capture of Nyborg. Dutch crush Algerine pirates. Treaty 
of the Pyrenees 


gives Louis XIV large parts of Spanish Netherlands. 


1660 Dutch blockade Swedish fleet in Landskrona. Peace arranged. Charles 
II of England 


restored and welcomed in Holland. Act of exclusion against Orange 
repealed. 1662 Treaty with Brazil. Charles I’s judges dehvered to England. 


1664 English take many Dutch possessions. De Ruyter captures English 
ships and forts in 


the West Indies.’ Charles II seizes one hundred and thirty Dutch vessels and 
lays an embargo. 


1665 England declares war. Obdam defeated and killed in naval battle off 
Lowestoft. Tromp 


in command, superseded by De Ruyter. De Witt takes command. Bishop 
Galen of Miinster declares war and invades the United Provinces. Louis 
XIV of France sends troops to aid the Provinces. 


1666 Peace with Miinster arranged. France declares war on England. De 
Ruyter and Tromp 


defeat Monk and Prince Rupert in a great naval battle off the North 
Foreland. Monk defeats De Ruyter near Ostend. English burn 160 Dutch 
merchantmen in the Vlie. 


1667 Peace conference fails. De Ruyter takes Sheerness and burns it. De 
Ruyter burns English war-ships at Chatham. De Ruyter enters the Thames 
and retires. Peace with England. Louis XIV invades the Spanish 
Netherlands, which ask aid of the United Provinces. The Perpetual Edict 
passed. 
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1668 Peace of Aix-la-Cliapelle. 


1669 Charles II treacherously joins France in a plot to crush the United 
Provinces. 1671 Charles tries to force Holland to insult the flag. 


1673 The states-general appoint William, prince of Orange, captain-general. 
English under Holmes attack Dutch Smyrna fleet without warning, and are 
repulsed. England and France declare war on the states-general. French 
army invades Holland and takes various cities. Amsterdam opens the dikes. 
De Ruyter defeats English fleet in the battle of South wold Bay (Solebay). 
Perpetual Edict revoked; Orange made stadholder. The De Witts massacred 
by populace. Elector of Brandenburg and emperor of Germany join the 
United Provinces. Duke of Luxemburg aids the Provinces. 


1673 Bishops of Miinster and Cologne defeated at Groningen and retire. 
Tromp and De Ruyter 


defeat English and French. De Euyter defeats English fleet. De Ruyter 
defeats English and French invading fleet in the Texel. The French take 
Maestricht. Orange recaptures Naarden. 


1674 England makes peace with Holland. Bishops of Miinster and Cologne 
make peace. The 


French capture cities. Orange fights a drawn battle at Seneffe with Conde ; 
then takes Grave and Huy. De Ruyter repulsed at Martinique. Tromp lands 
on Belle-Ile. 


1675 Conde takes Dinant, Huy, and Limburg. 


1676 Orange fails to take Maestricht. De Ruyter fights two naval battles 
with the French and 


is killed in the second. Orange deposes government of Middelburg. 


1677 Orange defeated at St. Omer and Cassel. Orange besieges Charleroi 
but is repulsed. 


Orange marries Mary, daughter of James duke of York (James II of 
England). 


1678 Peace with France signed at Nimeguen. Orange, in spite of peace, 
attacks French at 


Mons. 1681 Louis XIV breaks the peace ; Orange raises a confederacy 
against him. 


1684 The French take Luxembiirg. 

1685 Orange aids in Monmouth’s invasion of England, 
1686 League of Augsburg formed against France. 
1688 William of Orange lands in England. 


1689 William and Mary proclaimed sovereigns of England. Louis XIV 
declares war. 


1690 Dutch under Waldeck defeated at Fleurus. Dutch and English fleets 
beaten at Beachy 


Head. 
1691 Mons taken by the French. Waldeck beaten at Leuze. 


1693 Dutch and English fleets defeat French at La Hogue. Maximilian of 
Bavaria governor of Spanish Netherlands. 


1693 French win at Furnes and Dixmude, Maestricht, Huy, Neerwmden, 
Charleroi ; and lose at 


Landen. Dutch fleets defeated at Cape St. Vincent. 


1694 Dutch and English fleets bombard French coast. 
1695 Queen Mary dies. William takes Namur by siege. 


1697 William takes Ath. French capture Dutch fleet. Treaty of Ryswick 
signed. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
1701 Dutch garrisons made prisoners by the French. William dies. 


1703 War declared against France. Duke of Marlborough commands allied 
troops and gains many victories. 


1703 Marlborough takes Bonn. Obdam loses at Eckeren. Deputies of the 
States-general prevent Marlborough attacking the French in their lines 
between the Mehaigne and Maas. 


1704 Marlborough wins many battles, including Blenheim. Dutch and 
English take Gibraltar. 1706 Marlborough wins at Ramillies. 


1708 French defeated in many battles. Louis XIV’s proposals of peace 
rejected. 


1709 Marlborough takes Tournay, Malplaquet, Mons. Barrier treaty with 
England proposed. 1718 England leaves the alliance. The Dutch take Le 
Quesnoy. The allies are beaten at 


Denain, Douai, Le Quesnoy and Bouchain. 


1713 Treaty of Utrecht provides against French claims on the Spanish (now 
Austrian) Netherlands. 


1715 Satisfactory Barrier Treaty made with France. 


A Republic Again (1715-1794) 


1716-19 Financial panics. 
1718 Mississippi and South Sea bubbles. 
1720 Insurrection in Brussels secures privileges. 


1723 William Charles Henry Friso of Orange-Nassau made stadholder of 
Qelderland. 


1725-7 Treaties of Vienna and Hanover. 
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1731 Ostend Company aboliglied. 

1731-33 Religious disputes. A sea-worm threatens to ruin the dikes. 
1733 Prince of Orange-Nassau marries English princess-royal. 
1735-39 The states involved in English-Spanish war. 

1740 The Dutch massacre Batavians (in East Indies). 

1742 The states involved in English-French war. 


1744 The states join the Quadruple Alliance. French win at Menin and 
Ypres, 


1745 Tournay, Fontenoy, and take many cities. 


1747 French invade the states. William of Orange-Nassau made stadholder 
as William IV. 


French take Bergen-op-Zoom after siege. The states make the 
stadholdership hereditary. 


1748 Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 


1751 William IV dies. Is succeeded by his son William V, a minor, with 
Anne of England as regent. 


1756 The states avow neutrality in Seven Years’ War. 
1757 Austrian Netherlands take part. 
1765 The emperor Joseph IT succeeds Maria Theresa. 


1766 William V of age. Encounters with England, who claims right of 
search. 


1779 Admiral Bylandt humiliated by English commodore. 
1780 England forces war. 


1781 English capture St. Eustatius ; are repulsed in naval battle of 
Doggerbank. 1783 Holland recognises the independence of the United 
States of America. 


1783 The ” Schuttery ” reorganised. Joseph II interferes and takes the 
barrier towns. 


1784 His ship is refused the passage of the Schelde, and he threatens war. 
Duke Ludwig of 


Brunswick, commander of the troops, forced to resign and retire. 
1785 Joseph II proposes peace and a treaty is made. 


1786 The states of Holland remove the stadholder from various military 
offices. 


1787 The free corps displaces members of town-governments favourable to 
Orange. Encounters between troops of the states of Holland and those of the 
stadholder. The princess of Orange arrested on her way to the Hague. 
Joseph II arouses opposition in Belgium by edicts. He also interferes in and 
invades Holland. Various cities surrender or are abandoned. The states of 


Holland restore the stadholder to his office. Amsterdam taken by siege. The 
stadholdership again made hereditary. 


1789 Joseph II annuls the Joyeuse Entree and produces revolution in 
Brabant, where he is 


defeated at Turnhout, Ghent, Brussels, Mons. 
1790 The United States of Belgium declare independence, which they 
maintain for only a year. 1793 The states-general withdraw their 


ambassador from France on account of the arrest of 


Louis XVI. The French invade Belgium. 


Effects of the Fkench Revolution 
1793 The French take Breda and various cities. 


1794 French victory of Fleurus drives Austrians from Netherlands. 
Pichegru takes Sluys by 


siege, also Bois-le-Duc, Maestricht. 


1795 The stadholder abandons Holland. The patriots welcome the French 
and establish a new 


government as the Batavian Republic. 


THE BATAVIAN REPUBLIC (1797-1806) 


1797 English defeat Dutch fleet under De Winter ofE Camperdown. Treaty 
of Campo-Formio 


gives Belgium to the French. 
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and were ultimately merged in them ; it was impossible to hold aloof from 
allies who had contributed their share towards victory. 


After the conquest, unions with the indigenous peoples became very 
numerous. “The Children of Israel,” says the Book of Judges, “dwelt among 
the Canaanites, and the Hittites, and the Amorites, and the Periz-zites, and 
the Hivites, and the Jebusites : and they took their daughters to be their 
wives, and gave their own daughters to their sons, and served their gods. 
And the Children of Israel did that which was evil in the sight of Jehovah, 
and forgot Jehovah their God, and served the Baalim and the Ashtaroth.” It 
was not the first time that they had been unfaithful to Jehovah ; in the 
wilderness, for forty years, according to the prophet Amos, they had borne 
before them the image of Moloch and the star of their idols. 


The position of the Israelites settled in the midst of the Canaanites was not 
everywhere the same ; in some districts the earlier inhabitants had been 
exterminated or reduced to slavery, but in others they had remained in 
possession of the land, and the newcomers had only been able to take up 
their abode there on payment of tribute. Oftenest of all, the old inhabitants 
and the new lived side by side on a footing of armed neutrality, frequently 
disturbed by feuds, each on the watch for an opportunity of subjugating or 
expelling the other. After the Israelites had settled in various parts of the 
country, the Canaanites, the Amorites, and the Philistines took their 
revenge, and made them pay by instalments for the outrages of the invasion. 
The stronger tribes did not succour the weaker, for the tie that bound them 
together was religious, not political, and was growing weaker and weaker ; 
hence the Bible invariably attributes the defeats of the Israelites to their 
neglect of the national religion. 


” And the anger of Jehovah was kindled against Israel, and he delivered 
them into the hand of spoilers that spoiled them, and he sold them into the 
hands of their enemies round about. Whithersoever they went out, the hand 


1798 A constituent assembly organised. 


1799 The Dutch fleet surrenders in the Texel. Allies endeavour to reinstate 
the stadholder, 


but are defeated near Bergen. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
;1801 Treaty of Luneville confirms French possession of Luneville. 


1805 Batavian Republic given a new constitution and Schimmelpenninck 
made grand pensionary. 


1806 Napoleon makes Holland a kingdom under his brother Louis. 


81 THE HISTOEY OF THE XETHEBLANDS 
1809 English fail in effort to invade Walcheren. 


1810 Louis abdicates. Napoleon annexes Holland to his empire. Decay of 
Dutch prosperity 


and Napoleon’s fall prepare public for the plot to restore the house of 
Orange. 1813 Uprising against the French succeeds. The prince of Orange, 
son of William V, lands. William of Orange is proclaimed sovereign prince 
as William I. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS 


1814 A constitution drawn up and accepted. Orange takes the oath. The 
allies establish 


the Austrian baron Vincent, as governor of Belgium. The allies, by treaty of 
Paris, annex Belgium to Holland under William of Orange as governor- 
general. 


1815 Amalgamation of Holland and Belgium completed. Napoleon returns 
to France. English 


and Dutch (under William Prince of Orange, son of William I) defeated at 
Quatre-Bras by Ney. Dutch under Orange take part at Waterloo. 
Commission to reorganise the kingdom reports. William I inaugurated at 
Brussels. Belgium, being Catholic, and of greater population, grows restive 
under Protestants’ and Dutch monopoly of government and suppression of 
priests. 1827 The king signs a concordat with the pope. The king banishes 
malcontents. 


BELGitJii Obtains Independence (1830) 


1830 French Revolution excites the Belgians. Riots in Brussels spread to 
the other cities. 


The heir-apparent promises reforms. States-general at the Hague adopt 
delay, and troops move on Brussels. The Dutch occupy part of Brussels but 
retreat before the opposition. Provisional government declares Belgium 
independent. Congress at Brussels proclaims independence. London 
conference dissevers kingdom of Holland. Dutch troops shut up in Antwerp 
citadel. 


1831 Duke de Nemours (son of French king) chosen king of Belgium ; his 
father declines for 


him. De Chokier chosen regent. Duke Leopold of Saxe-Coburg elected 
king. The Dutch defeat the Belgians at Lou vain. The French send an army, 
and Orange consents to an armistice. Treaty proposed by the powers 
accepted by Belgians, but refused by the Dutch. 


1832 Leopold marries daughter of the French king. England and France 
combine to cow 


Holland. French besiege and take Antwerp. French army returns to France. 
1833 Convention with Holland signed. 


1834 Riots in Brussels against supporters of Orange. 1839 Treaty with 
Holland signed. 


HOLLAND (1839-1900) 
1840 William I abdicates for his son William II. 1843 William I dies. 


1848 French Revolution leads to demand for a new constitution ; granted 
April 17th. 


1849 William IT dies ; is succeeded by William III. 1861 Great flood. 
1863 Slavery ended in Dutch West Indies. 1865 Two canals begun. 


1867 Disputes with Germany over Luxemburg. 1869 International 
exposition at Amsterdam. 


1871 Possessions in Guinea ceded to England. 
1872 Thorbecke dies. 
1873-79 War in Sumatra with sultan of Achin ends successfully, 


1882 Disputes over commercial treaty with France. New war in Sumatra 
ends in victory. 


1887 Revised constitution in force. 


1889 During illness of the king, the queen nominated regent. 


1890 The king recovers ; declared incapacitated, and the queen made 
regent. William III 


dies, and is succeeded by his daughter Wilhelmina under regency. Duke of 
Nassau 


made grand duke of Luxemburg. 1892 Labour riots. 
1894 Insurrection in Dutch East Indies put down. 1896-98 Severe fighting 


in Dutch East Indies. 1898 Conscription bill passed. Queen WUhelmina 
crowned. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 1901 Queen Wilhelmina marries Duke 
Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 


BELGIUM (1842-1901) THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
1842 Educational bill passed over clerical opposition. 
1846 Liberal congress at Brussels. 

1847 Liberals win elections and form cabinet. 


1848 French Revolution causes slight uneasiness. The king’s offer to resign 
declined. Electoral reforms passed. Attempted invasions from France fail. 
Financial panics. 1852-54 Liberals lose power. 


1853 Army increased to one hundred thousand men. 1857 Clerical disputes 
over charities and Liberal gains. 1860 Octrois abolished. 1863 Schelde 
declared open. 


1865 Leopold I dies, and is succeeded by his son Leopold II. 1869 Crown- 
prince dies. Belgium protected from France by England. Political riots force 


resignation of ministry. 1872-76 Religious riots against Catholics. 1874 Van 
de Weyer dies. 1878 Catholics lose at elections. 1880 Liberals win against 
Catholics. Dispute with the Vatican. 


1883 Bill for parliamentary reform passed. 


1884 Clerics win elections, but passing a reactionary education bill are 
defeated. 


1885 The king declared king of the Kongo Free State. Exposition at 
Antwerp. 1885-87 Riots among miners. 


1892 Universal suffrage rejected for household suffrage. Heavy and 
continued strikes and riots. 


1894 Exposition at Antwerp. Electoral reform bill passed. Treaty with 
England concerning Kongo Free State. 


1895 Disputes over educational bills. 1897 Flemish made oflBcial 
language. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 1901 Military bill reduces time of 
compulsory service. 
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BOOK I THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 


CHAPTER I THE HOHENSTAUFENSA 
[1125-1190 A.D.] 


After the extinction of the Franconian dynasty, a moment had again arrived 
when the German princes, if they were desirous of becoming independent 
and sovereign rulers, were not obliged to place a new emperor above 
themselves; but such a thought was foreign to their minds, and they 
preferred paying homage to one whom they had exalted to the highest step 
of honour, rather than behold Germany divided into numerous petty 
kingdoms. 


Accordingly in 1125 the German tribes again encamped on the banks of the 
Rhine, in the vicinity of Mainz, and ten princes selected from each of the 
four principal families, viz. , Saxony, Franconia, Bavaria, and Swabia, 
assembled in Mainz for the first election. Three princes only were 
proposed: Duke Frederick of Swabia (the mighty and courageous 
Hohenstaufen), Lothair of Saxony, and Leopold of Austria. The two latter 
on their knees, and almost in tears, entreated that they might be spared the 
infliction of such a heavy burden, whilst Frederick, in his proud mind, 
ambitiously thought that the crown could be destined for none other but 
himself; and such feeling of pretension indeed was too visibly expressed in 
his countenance. Adalbert, the archbishop of Mainz, however, who was 
himself not well inclined towards the Hohenstaufens, put to all three the 
question: ” Whether each was willing and ready to yield and swear 
allegiance to him that should be elected ? ” The two former answered in the 
affirmative; but Frederick hesitated and left the assembly, under the excuse 
that he must take council of his friends. The princes were all indignant at 
this conduct, and the archbishop persuaded them at length to make choice 
of Lothair of Saxony, although against his own will. 


[‘ We take up tlie story of the Holy Roman Empire where we left it in 
Volume VII. ] 


of Jehovah was against them for evil, as Jehovah had sworn unto them ; and 
they were sore distressed. And Jehovah raised up judges, which saved them 
out of the hand of those that spoiled them. And when Jehovah raised them 
up judges, then Jehovah was with the judge, and saved them out of the hand 
of their enemies all the days of the judge : for it repented Jehovah because 
of their groaning by reason of them that oppressed them and vexed them. 
But it came to pass, when the judge was dead, that they turned back and 
dealt more corruptly than their fathers, in following other gods to serve 
them, and to bow down unto them ; they ceased not from their doings, nor 
from theLr stubborn way.” 


Tiberias, looking toward Hermon 


CHAPTER III. THE JUDGES 


The Bible gives the title of Judges (Sophetini) to those “deliverers” whom 
Jehovah raised up from time to time ; but they were not elective 
magistrates, like the Suffetes of Carthage, who bore the same name ; they 
were valiant chieftains who placed themselves at the head of a band of 
patriots to free their own tribes. Some successful exploit would give them a 
kind of moral authority for the remainder of their lives, but they were not 
invested with regular powers recognised by the whole nation. Though the 
Bible is careful to state the duration of the government of each one, these 
figures cannot serve as the basis of a sound chronology, for it is probable 
that many of the judges were contemporary and belonged to different tribes. 
We are given details concerning three or four of them ; others are merely 
named. The first of whom mention is made is Othniel, the nephew of Caleb, 
who delivers the tribes of the north from the dominion of the king of 
Mesopotamia. Then a king of Moab takes possession of Jericho and 
oppresses Israel for eighteen years ; Ehud the Benjamite slays him by 
treachery and delivers the land. The Bible next names Sharagar, the son of 
Anath, who slew six hundred Philistines with an ox goad. The much longer 
narrative of the expedition of Barak and Deborah seems to be historical in 
character. It tells of the defeat of Sisera and his death at the hands of Jael 
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But hostilities soon broke out between the two powerful Hohenstaufen 
dukes, Frederick of Swabia and Conrad of Franconia; and during nearly the 
entire reign of the new king, the beautiful lands of Swabia, Franconia, and 
Alsace were laid waste and destroyed, until at last both the dukes found 
themselves compelled to bow before the imperial authority. In this dispute 
the emperor Lothair, in order to strengthen his party, had recourse to means 
which produced agitation and dissension, and continued to do so for more 
than a hundred years afterwards. He gave his only daughter Gertrude in 
marriage to Henry the Proud, the powerful duke of Bavaria (of the Guelfs), 
and gave him, besides Bavaria, the duchy of Saxony likewise. This is the 
first instance of two dukedoms being governed by one person. Nay, with the 
acquiescence of the pope, and under the condition that after Henry’s death 
they were to become the property of the Roman church, he even invested 
him with the valuable hereditary possessions of Matilda in Italy, as a fief, so 
that the duke’s authority extended from the Elbe to far beyond the Alps, 
being much more powerful than even that of the emperor himself; for 
besides his patrimonial lands in Swabia and Bavaria, he had likewise 
inherited from his mother the moiety of the great ancestral possessions in 
Saxony, and in addition to all this his consort now brought him the entire 
lands of Suplin-burg, Nordheim, and old Brunswick. 


Thus the foundation was laid at this period for the subsequent jealousy, so 
destructive to Germany and Italy, between the Guelfs and Hohenstaufens — 
the latter being called Waiblingers from their castle Waiblingen on the 
Rems (styled by the Italians Ghibellini) — and the faction-names of the 
Guelfs and Ghibellines henceforward continued for centuries to resound 
from Mount Etna and Vesuvius to the coasts of the North and the Baltic 
seas. Lothair’s reign became so shaken and troubled, partly by the dispute 
of the Hohenstaufens and partly by the Italian campaigns, that but very few, 


if any, of the great hopes he had at first excited by his chivalric, wise, and 
pious character were realised. ^ 


During his second and rather successful campaign in Italy [against Conrad, 
the anti-pope Anacletus, and Roger II of Sicily, resulting in his being 
crowned as emperor by Pope Innocent II], Lothair was seized with an 
illness, and died on his return, in the village of Breitenwang, between the 
rivers Inn and Lech, in the wildest part of the Tyrolese mountains. His body 
was conveyed to and interred in the monastery of Konigslutter, in Saxony, 
founded by himself. 


CONRAD II, VON HOHENSTAUFEN (1138-1152 A.D.) 


The great struggle between church and state, the pope and the emperor, had 
now commenced, and centuries were to pass away before its termination. 
On the one side stood the pope, supported by France and by an un-German 
faction in Germany, which up to this period had been the Saxon one, but, 
since Saxony had fallen to the Bavarian Welf, was denominated the faction 
of the Welfs, or, as they were called in Italy, Guelfs. On the other side stood 
the emperor, who, besides defending the prerogatives of the state against the 
encroachments of the church, sought more especially to 


[‘ On one of his Italian visits he paid homage to the pope in such abject 
manner that the pope had a painting made of the scene, and wrote beneath it 
the words, “The king is made the vassal of the pope” {Bex homo fit papa). 
Frederick Barbarossa later destroyed it. ] 
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uphold the interests and honour of the German nation against the Italians 
and the French, in pursuance of which he was but too often treacherously 
abandoned by his own party in Germany. After the extinction of the Salic 
dynasty and the short reign of Lothair, the Hohenstaufens mounted the 
throne, on which they long sat, and, naming their race after the allod of 


Waiblingen in the Remsthal, which they had inherited from the last of the 
Salic emperors, the name of the Waiblinger, or in Italian, Ghibellini, was 
gradually fixed upon the imperial faction. 


The election of a successor to the throne was appointed to take place at 
Mainz (1138 a.d.); the Waiblinger, however, anticipated the Guelfs, in the 
most unheard of manner, and proclaimed Conrad von Hohenstaufen 
emperor at Coblenz. Handsome in his person, and replete with life and 
vigour, of undaunted and well-tried valour, Conrad stood superior to all the 
princes of his time, and seemed by nature fitted for command. His election 
was, moreover, favoured by the decease of Adalbert of Mainz, and by the 
dread with which the princes of the empire beheld the rising power of the 
Guelfs, which it was Conrad’s first aim to break. His faint-hearted 
opponent, staggered by his unexpected attack, delivered up the crown 
jewels; the Saxons, and even Lothair’s widow, submitted to him; but, on his 
demanding from Henry the cession of Saxony, under pretence of the illegal 
union of two duchies under one chief, the duke rebelled, and was put under 
the ban of the empire, Bavaria was given to Leopold of Austria, and Saxony 
to Albert the Bear. 


The ancient feud was instantly renewed (1139 a.d.). The Guelfs possessed 
numerous allods and fiefs in Swabia and Bavaria, which, supported by 
Welf, Henry’s brother, defended the cause of their liege, whilst Henry 
himself carried on the struggle in Saxony. Conrad von Zahringen, at the 
same time, rose in favour of the Guelfs, and the emperor, sending against 
him his nephew, Frederick Barbarossa (the son of Frederick the One-eyed), 
who succeeded in getting possession of Zurich, took the field in person, and 
invaded the lands of the Guelfs. 


It was in 1141, when besieging Welf in Weinsberg, that the Germans for the 
first time changed their war cry, ” Kyrie eleiso7i,” for the party cries of 
”The Welf f” ”’The Waiblinger/” After enduring a long seige, Welf was 
compelled to surrender, Conrad granting free egress to the women, with 
whatever they were able to carry. The duchess, accordingly, took her 
husband, Welf, on her shoulders, and all the women of the city following 
her example, they proceeded out of the city gates, to the great astonishment 
of the emperor, who, struck with admiration at this act of heroism, 


permitted the garrison to withdraw, exclaiming to those who attempted to 
dissuade him, “An emperor keeps his word I ” ^ The feud was put an end to 
by the deaths of Henry and Leopold, who, amongst other places, had 
destroyed Ratisbon. The son of the former, Henry the Lion, received 
Saxony, which Albrecht was, consequently, compelled to cede; in return for 
which, Brandenburg, which had formerly, like Thuringia, been annexed to 
the duchy of Saxony, was declared independent. Leopold’s brother, Henry 
Jasomirgott, a surname he derived from his motto,’ married the widow of 
Henry the Proud, the mother of Henry the Lion, and became duke of 
Bavaria. Welf, the only malcontent, leagued with Bela, king of Hungary, 
and Roger of Naples, and continued to carry on a petty feud. Leopold was 
defeated (1146 a.d.) by the Hungarians on the Leitha. In the same year, 
Conrad made an unsuc- 


* According to the oldest chroniclers, St. Panteleon (Eccard “) and the 
Chron. Weingart, Leibnitius,d Welf and his duchess were at that time not at 
Weinsberg. 


* Or rather from his common oath, ” Ja so mir Qott helfe. “ 
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cessful inroad into Poland, for the purpose of restoring the duke, Wladislaw, 
who had been expelled by his subjects on account of his German wife, who 
continually incited him against his brothers, and treated the Poles with 
contempt. 


About this time the religious enthusiasm, which the Crusades had so greatly 
tended to rouse, rapidly spread; the German prophets, nevertheless, found a 
greater number of followers in France than in Germany. Ulrich of Ratisbon 
became the reformer of the celebrated monastery of Cluny, the pride of the 
monkish world, and the pattern after which all other monasteries formed, or 
rather reformed themselves. St. Bruno of Cologne founded the severe order 
of the Carthusians, who bound themselves by the strictest vow completely 


to renounce the world; and Norbert of Xanten,’ the equally strict order of 
the Premonstrants, in the wild vale of Premontre. Whilst these pious 
Germans promulgated to the mountaineers of France the doctrine of 
worshipping God in solitude, Count Hugo von Blankenburg, a Saxon, the 
abbot of the convent of St. Victor, in Paris, known as Hugh de St. Victor 
(1140), formed this doctrine into an ingenious philosophical system, and 
invented scientific mysticism, or divine mysteries, which were further 
amplified by Honorius of Augst near Bale (Augustodunensis), and by 
Rupert, abbot of Deutz, near Cologne. With these three fathers of 
mysticism, who gave utterance to the spirit with which the Middle Ages 
were so deeply imbued, was associated Hildegard, countess von Sponheim, 
and abbess of Bingen, who was the oracle of the pope and of the emperor. 
She died at a great age (1198 a.d.). She and her sister Elisabeth had visions, 
during which they appeared to be influenced by a sort of poetical 
inspiration. Whilst the Germans were thus buried in poetical mysticism, the 
French and Italians constructed a new system of scholastic divinity, the 
result of a comparison of the doctrines of the ancient Greek philosophers, 
for instance, those of Aristotle, with the received tenets of the church, all 
whose ordinances were defended by philosophical subtleties, which the 
free-thinkers laboured to confute. Abelard, the freedom of whose opinions 
was quickly adopted by the heretics (Ketzer, Katharer, purifiers) in 
Germany, flourished at this period in France. He was the most celebrated 
among the free-thinkers of his times. 


The Roman church endeavoured from the commencement to divide the 
heretics into different sects, and to give them different names, as if they, in 
opposition to the united church, could merely have confused and 
contradictory notions. But the heretics were, from the commencement, 
extremely simple, and their views aimed at nothing less than the restoration 
of Christianity in its original purity; they exhibited genuine piety, not 
merely the mock devotion of church ceremonies; real brotherly love in 
Christ, not the slavish subordination in which the laity was held by the 
despotic priesthood, whose moral corruption unfitted them for the sacred 
office they filled. This ^ was the doctrine taught by Tanchelin at Antwerp 
and at Bonn, and for which he was put to death, his conversion having been 
vainly attempted by St. 


‘ A knight in the army of the emperor Henry IV, who was converted by a 
stroke of lightning, which struck him from his horse. Other celebrated 
enthusiasts of this age were Eberhard, brother to Count Adolf von Altena, 
and Mark, who was outlawed by Lothair as a partisan of the Hohenstaufen, 
and being struck on the forehead with a battle-axe whilst fighting with the 
count of Limburg, instantly changed his opinions, and fled, disguised as a 
serf, to France, where he was afterwards discevered as a swineherd. In the 
country around Treves, Rochelin the hermit dwelt for fourteen years naked 
in the forest. The countess Ida von Toggenburg attained still greater 
celebrity in Switzerland. A raven flew away >vith her wedding ring, which 
was found and worn by a huntsman. The count, perceiving the ring, 
believed his wife to be unfaithful to him, and cast her from a window down 
a precipice. She escaped unhurt and lived long after in seclusion. 
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(1126). 


This heresy afterwards took a political character in Italy. The Romans, who 
had long struggled against their chains, revolted against Innocentius II, who 
had entered into an offensive alliance against them with their ancient 
enemy, the neighbouring town of TivoH. In the heat of the insurrection, 
Arnold of Brescia, a monk, the disciple of Abelard, promulgated his 
heretical doctrines, which threatened to hurl the tiara from the pontiff’s 
brow. This man preached a universal reform, the reduction of the church to 
its primitive state of simplicity and poverty, and the restoration in the state 
of the freedom and equality of the ancient Grecian and Roman republics, at 
the same time that St. Bernard was raising a crusade, in which the religious 
enthusiasm of the age was carried to its highest pitch; and thus did the 
adverse opinions of so many centuries meet, as it were, in the persons of 


these two men. Arnold expelled the pope from Rome, and restored the 
ancient republican form of government. A Roman, Jordanus, was elected 
consul. 


The pope, Eugenius III, after vainly entreating assistance from Conrad III, 
who was sufficiently acquainted with Italy to be well aware of the futility of 
an expedition to Rome, fled into France, to St. Bernard, in order to aid him 
in the more important scheme of raising a general crusade. He returned to 
Rome, whence he contrived to expel Arnold, in 1149. Heresy also spread 
throughout Switzerland. Arnold of Brescia resided for some time at 
Constance and Zurich. The shepherds of Schwyz carried on a long dispute 
with the insolent abbot of Einsiedeln, who attempted to deprive them of a 
pasturage, the ancient free inheritance of their fathers, in defence of which 
they were aided by the neighbouring herdsmen of Uri and Unterwalden, and 
although, in 1144, excommunicated by the abbot, by the bishop of 
Constance, and put under the ban of the empire by the nobility, they refused 
to yield (being probably infected with Arnold’s free and bold opinions), 
and, for eleven years, asserted their independence, without the priests or 
nobles venturing to attack them in their mountain strongholds; a foretoken 
of the Swiss confederation of more modern times. 


The Crusade of Conrad the Third (1147 a.d.) 


The bad state of affairs in the East, meanwhile, necessitated another 
crusade. The crown of Jerusalem had passed from the house of Lorraine to 
that of Anjou. The settlers in the Holy Land chiefly consisted of French, 
who, merely intent upon plunder and conquest, neglected the cause of 
religion. They had, moreover, married Arabian and Turkish women, and 
their descendants, the Pullanes, devoid of their fathers’ energy, and 
inheriting the soft effeminacy of their mothers, were educated amid the 
intrigues of Eastern harems. 


The fall of Edessa filled the whole of Christendom with consternation, and 
the loss of the Holy Sepulchre was everywhere prognosticated. The pope, 
Eugenius III, a haughty and ambitious man, formed the scheme of 
assembling the emperor, the kings, and princes of Europe beneath the 
banner of the church, and of placing himself as a shepherd at their head. St. 
Bernard travelled through France, emulating his predecessor, Peter the 


Hermit, in the warmth of his appeal to the people. On the Rhine, a priest 
named Radulf again incited the people against the Jews, who were 
assassinated in great numbers in almost all the Rhenish cities. St. Bernard, 
on his arrival in Germany, opposed Radulf, whom he compelled to return to 
his convent, and, 
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aided by St. Hildegard, the Velleda of the times, persuaded multitudes to 
follow the crusade. The people, in their enthusiasm, tore his clothes off, in 
order to sew the pieces on their shoulders in the form of a cross. At 
Frankfort-on-the-Main he was so closely pressed that the emperor was 
obliged to carry him away from his admirers like a child on his arm. At first 
Conrad was unwilling to visit the Holy Land, on account of the unsettled 
state of his authority in Germany, but he was forced to yield to 
circumstances, and, whilst presiding over the diet at Spires, was presented 
with the cross by St. Bernard, the sign of his vow. 


Henry the Lion, Albert the Bear, all the Saxon nobility, and Conrad von 


Zahringen, who had no inclination to accompany the emperor to the Holy 
Land, turned their arms, aided by their Danish allies, against the pagan 
Wends. Henry the Lion, after making peace with the Wendish chief Niclot, 
contented himself with the destruction of the pagan temples at Rhetra and 
Oldenburg. He invested the bishop Vicelin with the latter place, bestowing 
it upon him in fee, as if he united in his own person the prerogatives of both 
the emperor and the pope. He also invested the count Henry with 
Ratzeburg, after compelling Pribislaw, another Wendish prince, who was 


less warlike than Niclot, to surrender his lands. Albert the Bear took 
Brandenburg, which was desperately defended by Jatzco, one of Pribislaw’s 
nephews, by storm; and the whole of the territory beneath his jurisdiction 
took henceforth the name of Brandenburg. 


In the spring of 1147 Conrad III assembled an immense multitude at 
Ratisbon, and marched them along the Danube into Greece, where, 
notwithstanding the friendly reception of the emperor Manuel, many 
untoward events took place. On reaching Asia Minor, the army divided, 
Otto von Freysingen marching to the left along the sea-coast whilst the 
emperor led the main force inland. The scarcity of provisions caused great 
suffering to both armies; the Greeks on their approach fled into the fortified 
towns, and the starving pilgrims were merely able to procure scanty and 
sometimes poisoned food at an enormous price. The Greeks even confess 
that the emperor Manuel permitted them to sell poisoned flour. It was no 
unusual practice for them to take the gold offered in exchange for their 
provisions by the honest Germans, and to run off without giving anything in 
return. Con-rad, nevertheless, continued to push on, but was treacherously 
led by the Greek guides into a Turkish ambuscade. The petty princes of 
Asia Minor combined against the Germans, and Conrad’s army, after 
wandering for three days without food amid the pathless mountains around 
Iconium, was suddenly attacked and routed by the Turks. The horrors of 
this dreadful day, October 26th, 1147, were still further increased by an 
eclipse of the sun. Conrad, who had received two severe arrow wounds, 
now attempted to rescue the remainder of his army from their perilous 
situation by an orderly 
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retreat, but the brave Count Bernard von Pldtzke, who brought up the rear, 
was deprived of the whole of his men by the arrows of their Turkish 
pursuers. 


Otto von Freysingen reached Antioch with the remnant of his weakened 
forces, whilst the Germans who marched under Conrad, and the French 
under Louis, merely found their way to Adalia on the sea-coast, a desolate 
abode, where hunger and pestilence alone awaited them. The leaders went 
by sea to Antioch. The common soldiery were, for the greater part, starved 
to death. 


Edessa being irreparably lost, it was concerted in a council, held by all the 
princes present, that an expedition should be undertaken against Damascus, 
which, it was further agreed, should be bestowed upon Count Thierry of 
Flanders, who had just arrived; and, after paying their devotions at the Holy 
Sepulchre, the whole body of the pilgrims took the field, and a brilliant 
victory was gained at Rabna, Conrad and his Germans forcing their way 
through the retreating French, and falling with irresistible fury on the now 
panic-stricken enemy. Conrad is said to have cut a Turk so completely 
asunder at one blow, that his head, arms, and the upper part of his body fell 
to the ground. The Pullanes, jealous of the fortune of the count of Flanders, 
now prince of Damascus, were easily bribed by the Turks to betray the 
pilgrims, whom they persuaded to abandon their safe position, and then 
broke their plighted word; upon which the emperor Conrad, and Louis of 
France, justly enraged at their treachery, raised the siege of Damascus and 
returned to their respective dominions. And thus was another brilliant 
enterprise doomed to terminate in shame and dishonour. 


Welf, who had hurried home before the rest of the pilgrims, had again 
conspired, with Roger of Naples, against Conrad; and Henry the Lion, 
deeming the moment favourable, on account of the recent discomfiture of 
the emperor, openly claimed Bavaria as his own. Conrad hastened back to 
Germany and Henry held a diet at Speier. His son Henry, who had already 
been crowned king of Germany, reduced Welf to submission, but shortly 
afterwards expired in the bloom of youth. The emperor did not long survive 
him; he died at Bamberg (according to popular report, of poison 
administered to him by Roger), when on the point of invading Poland for 


(Judges iv.). On this occasion Deborah composed a savage and spirited 
canticle, the oldest piece of Hebrew poetry that has come down to us. 


The invasion of Canaan by the Israelites was not an unexampled occurrence 
; in all ages the nomadic Bedouins of the desert had cast covetous glances at 
the fertile cultivated plains of Palestine. When the tribes of Israel had 
succeeded in establishing themselves there, they, in their turn, were forced 
to defend themselves against fresh hordes of invaders. ” Because of Midian 
the Children of Israel made them the dens which are in the mountains, and 
in the caves, and the strongholds. And so it was, when Israel had sown, that 
the Midianites came up, and the Amalekites, and the Children of the East ; 
they came up against them and destroyed the increase of the earth, till thou 
come unto Gaza, and left no sustenance in Israel, neither sheep, nor ox, nor 


33 


ass. 


A peasant of the tribe of Manasseh placed himself at the head of a few 
resolute men and delivered Israel. His name was Jerubbaal, and he was 
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surnamed Gideon, that is, the Sword, just as Judas, the Asmonsean was 
surnamed Maccabseus, that is, the Hammer. The little band, with torches 
and trumpets, made a night attack on the camp of the Midianites, who were 
seized with panic and slew one another. Gideon sent messengers to the men 
of Ephraim who hastened up to cut off the retreat of the fugitives at the ford 
of the Jordan. 


The Children of Israel said to Gideon, ” Rule thou over us, both thou and 
thy son, and thy son’s son also : for thou hast saved us out of the hand of 
Midian.” He answered, “I will not rule over you, neither shall my son rule 
over you, Jehovah shall rule over you.” After his death one of his seventy 
sons, Abimelech, had himself proclaimed king at Shechem, and had himself 


the purpose of replacing Wladislaw on the throne (1152 a.d.). The double 
eagle was introduced by him into the arms of the empire. It was taken from 
those of the Greek emperor, by whom it was borne as the symbol of the 
ancient Eastern and Western Roman Empires. 


ACCESSION OF FREDERICK BARBAROSSA (1152 A.D.) 


The claim of Frederick, Conrad’s nephew, to the crown, was received 
without opposition. The jealous vassals of the empire seemed under the 
influence of a charm. Even the insolent Guelfs bent in lowly submission. 
There was little union between the heads of this inimical and illustrious 
house, Welf the elder of Upper Swabia, and Henry the Lion of Saxony, the 
latter of whom was, moreover, at variance with his stepfather, Henry of 
Babenberg, who withheld from him his paternal inheritance, Bavaria. In 
1152 Frederick was elected emperor at Frankfort-on-the-Main; and crowned 
with ancient solemnity at Aachen. This election was the first that took place 
in the presence of the city delegates. Frederick publicly swore to increase 
justice, to curb wrong, to protect and extend the empire. On quitting the 
cathedral, a vassal threw himself at his feet in the hope of obtaining pardon 
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on this solemn occasion for his guilt, but the emperor, mindful of his oath, 
refused to practise mercy instead of justice. 


Frederick was remarkable for the handsome and manly appearance, and the 
genuine German cast of countenance, which distinguished the whole of the 


Hohenstaufen family, and conduced to their popularit3“ Shortly cropped 
fair hair, curling closely over a broad and massive forehead, blue eyes with 
a quick and penetrating glance, and well-curved lips that lent an expression 
of benevolence to his fine features, a fair white skin, a well-formed and 
muscular 


person, combined with perfect simplicity in dress and manners, present a 
pleasing portrait of this noble chevalier. His beard, that inclined to red, 
gained for him the Italian sobriquet of Barbarossa. Ever mindful of the 
greatness of his destiny, Frederick was at once firm and persevering, a deep 
pohtician and a wise statesman. To guarantee the internal unity and the 
external security of the state, was his preponderating idea; and regardless of 
the animosity with which the German princes secretly sought to undermine 
the imperial authority he directed his principal forces against his most 
dangerous en-emy, the pope, and rightly concluded that he alone could 
overcome him in Italy. Those who charge him with having neglected the 
affairs of Germany, and with having devoted himself entirely to those of 
Italy, on the grounds that he would have acted more wisely had he confined 
himself to Germany, for-get the times in which he lived. The pope would 
never have suffered him to remain at peace in Germany, he would ever have 
stirred up fresh enemies around him, and Frederick had no other choice 
than, as a good general, to carry on the war in his adversary’s territory, and 
to direct his whole force against the enemy’s centre. The peaceful 
government of Germany was alone to be secured by the imposition of 
shackles on the pope. By giving the crown of Denmark in fee to Sweyn, 
Frederick at once terminated the strife between him and his two brothers, 
Canute and Valdemar, and secured the northern frontier of the empire. The 
allegiance of Henry the Lion being confirmed by a promise of the duchy of 
Bavaria in reversion, he unceremoniously dismissed the papal legates, who 
interfered in the election of the bishops, and assembled a powerful army, 
with the intention of quickly following in their footsteps. When he was 
encamped on the Boden-PoLiSH Nobleman, Twelfth Centubv 
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see, the ancient cents or cantons of Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden, marched 
under the banner of the count of Lenzburg, their governor, to do him feudal 
service in the field. 


Whilst the emperor was assembling his forces at Constance, ambassadors 
from the city of Lodi threw themselves at his feet, complaining of the 
oppression of their city by Milan, whose inhabitants affected the papal 
party. Frederick commanded the Milanese to make restitution to their 
neighbours, but they tore his letter in sign of contempt. He afterwards 
crossed the Alps, and, planting the standard of the empire in the vale of 
Roncaglia, near Piacenza (1154 a.d.), summoned all the Italian vassals to do 
their bounden service as royal bodyguard, and declared all who refused to 
appear to have forfeited their fiefs. The Ghibellines obeyed the summons; 
the Guelfs treated it with contempt. Milan sent an open defiance, but 
Frederick, too prudent to attempt by force the subjugation of this well- 
fortified and densely populated city, sought to weaken her by gradually 
occupying the towns with which she was in league. The importance of the 
cities in upper Italy had been greatly increased by the Crusades, by the 
consequent extension of their commercial relations with the East, and also 
by the absence of the ruling family since the reign of the countess Matilda; 
the warlike nobihty of the country had, moreover, assumed the right of 
citizenship in the cities. The richest commercial cities were Venice, Genoa, 
and Pisa, whilst Milan, situated in the heart of Lombardy, was far superior 
to them all in military power, and had become the focus of the papal 
faction. The cities of Rosate, Cairo, Asti fell one after another into the 
hands of the victorious emperor, who, in order to strike terror into his 
opponents, reduced the strongly fortified city of Tortona, which had long 
resisted the siege, to ashes, and levelled the ground on which it had stood. 
At Pavia he seized the iron crown of Lombardy, and entered into a 
negotiation with the pope, Adrian IV, for the performance of the ceremony 
of coronation. Rome was still convulsed by two rival factions, one in favour 
of the pope, the other composed of the heretical repubUcan disciples of 
Arnold of Brescia. 


FREDERICK IN ROME (1155 A.D.) 


The aread with which the success and popularity of Arnold impressed the 
pope, rendered him more docile towards the emperor, who little foresaw of 
what a powerful weapon he voluntarily deprived himself, by persecuting 
Arnold, a man as truly great as he was unfortunate, instead of aiding him to 
the utmost in carrying out his plans for the complete reformation of the 
church. When the ambassadors from the citizens of Rome entered his 
presence, and spoke to him of ancient Roman virtue, he replied to them 
contemptuously, ” Ancient Rome and ancient Roman virtue no longer dwell 
with you, her effeminate and perfidious children, but with us, her hardy and 
true-hearted sons.” The enthusiasm created by Arnold of Brescia appeared 
to him merely an Italian comedy, the contemptible shadow“ of a temporal 
republic, instead of, as m fact it was, the germ of a great ecclesiastical 
reform. He, consequently, permitted Arnold’s execution, and this luckless 
reformer was hanged and then burned at sum*ise before the gates of the 
city, to whose inhabitants he had preached religious and civil liberty (1155). 


Rome trembled before the emperor. The pope solemnly placed the crown 
upon his brow in the church of St. Peter, and the emperor, in return, held his 
stirrup, an action, the symbolical interpretation of which signified that 
spiritual power could not retain its empire without the aid of the tem— 
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poral. Frederick also caused the picture representing Lothair’s acceptance of 
the crown in fee from the pope, which was pubHcly exhibited in the 
Lateran, to be burned, and expressed his displeasure at the artful method by 
which the church falsely sought to extend her authority, in the following 
remarkable words: “God has raised the church by means of the state; the 
church, nevertheless, will overthrow the state. She has commenced by 
painting, and from painting has proceeded to writing. Writing will gain the 
mastery over all, if we permit it. Efface your pictures and retake your 
documents, that peace may be preserved between the state and the church.” 


The Romans, in the meantime, imable to forget their long-hoped-for 
republic, were maddened by rage, and the ceremony of the coronation was 
scarcely over when an insurrection broke out, and Frederick, whose horse 
fell beneath him, was alone saved by the courage of Henry the Lion. A 
horrid tumult, in which multitudes were butchered, ensued, but was finally 
quelled by the Germans. In order to punish the insolence of the Normans, 
Frederick took the field against William, the son of Roger; but his army 
being wasted by pestilence, he was forced to retreat through his enemies, 
who in different places barricaded his path. Spoleto was reduced to ashes 
for refusing the customary contribution (fodrum). The passage of the Etsch 
was defended by the Veronese, whom he evaded by the rapidity of his 
movements, and the pass through the mountains being guarded by a 
fortress, it was carried by storm by Otto von Wittelsbach, his bravest 
adherent, who reached it over almost inaccessible rocks, and the Veronese 
nobles, captured within its walls, were condemned to hang each other. 


On his return (1156 a.d.) the emperor held a diet at Ratisbon, in which he 
rewarded Henry the Lion for the succour he had afforded him during the 
Italian campaign with the duchy of Saxony. Henry Jasomirgott was 
compensated with the duchy of Austria, which remained henceforth 
independent of Bavaria. Welf was confirmed in the duchy of Tuscany ; 
Frederick von Rotenburg was created duke of Swabia, the emperor 
disdaining the title of duke in addition to his own; Berthold von Zahringen 
was compelled to resign the government of Burgundy, which his father 
Conrad had held. This province presented a scene of the direst anarchy. Its 
affairs had been almost entirely neglected by the emperor, and the 
difference between the language spoken by the inhabitants and that of 
Germany, had gradually estranged them from the Germans, a circumstance 
of which the French monarchs took advantage in order to gain over the 
Burgundian nobles, whom they occasionally supported against Germany. 


It was just at this conjuncture that William, count of Burgundy (Franche 
Comt6), imprisoned Beatrice, the only child of his brother, Count Reinhold, 
in a tower, and deprived her of her rich inheritance. The emperor, mindful 
of the fidelity with which her father had served him in a time of need, 
hastened to procure her liberation, and to raise her as his empress to the 
throne, which her beauty, talents, and virtues were well fitted to adorn. The 


marriage was celebrated at Wiirzburg. Five sons were the fruit of their 
happy union. The whole province of Burgundy (of whose fidelity she was 
the pledge, and which is traversed by the Rhone) swore fealty to the 
emperor at Besangon. 


In 1157, assisted by Henry the Lion and by Bohemia, he opened a campaign 
against Poland, and compelled Boleslaw, the king of that country, once 
more to recognise the supremacy of the German Empire, and barefoot, his 
naked sword hanging around his neck, to take the oath of fealty; after 
which, the royal dignity was bestowed by the emperor upon his obedient 
vassal, Wladislaw of Bohemia. 
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The feuds so common throughout Germany were suspended by force; as an 
example to deter others, he condemned the count palatine Hermann, who 
persisted in carrying on a feud with the archbishop of Mainz, to carry a dog, 
a disgrace so bitterly felt by the haughty vassal, that he withdrew into a 
monastery. The Palatinate was bestowed upon Conrad, the emperor’s 
brother. The introduction of the different orders and customs of chivalry, 
and the warlike notions inculcated by the Crusades, had greatly tended to 
foster the natural predilection of the Germans, the love of arms, and there 
were many knights who supported themselves solely by robbery and petty 
feuds, or, as it was called, by the stirrup. Their castles were mere robbers’ 
nests, whence they attacked and carried off their private enemies or wealthy 
travellers, the higher church dignitaries and merchants, whom they 
compelled to pay a ransom. Frederick destroyed a considerable number of 
these strongholds. 


THE SECOND VISIT TO ITALY (1158 A.D.) 


It is about this period that the oppression under which the peasantry 
groaned comes under our notice. The magnificence and luxury introduced 
from the East, and the formation of different orders of nobility, had 


multiplied the necessities of life, and consequently had increased the rent of 
land and feudal taxes. Numbers of the peasants claimed the right of 
burghership in the towns as Ausbilrger, absentees, or Pfahlhurger, citizens 
dwelling in the suburbs; and by thus placing themselves under the 
protection of the cities, occasioned numerous feuds between them and the 
provincial nobility, who refused to give up their serfs. Some of the princes 
protected the peasantry, and became in consequence extremely popular. The 
landgraf Ludwig of Thuringia was long ignorant of the misconduct of his 
nobility. One day having wandered from the track when pursuing the chase, 
he took shelter for the night in the house of a smith at Ruhla, without 
discovering his rank to his host. The next morning the smith set to work at 
his forge, and, as he beat the iron, exclaimed, “Become hard, Luz! Become 
hard, Luz!” and, on being demanded his meaning by the landgraf, replied, 
that “he meant that the landgraf ought to become hard as iron towards the 
nobles.” The hint was not thrown away upon his listener, Ludwig 
henceforward adding to his own power by freeing the peasants from the 
heavy yoke imposed upon them by the nobility. The nobles made a brave 
defence in the battle of Naumburg, but were finally defeated, and yoked in 
turn by fours in a plough, which the landgraf guided with his own hand, and 
with which he ploughed up a field, still known as the Adelacker (the 
nobles’ acre). Ludwig received thence the sobriquet of “the Iron.” His 
corpse was borne from Naumburg to Reinhartsbrunn, a distance of ten 
miles, on the shoulders of the nobility. 


The policy pursued by the emperor was imitated by several of the princes, 
who sought to keep their vassals in check by means of the cities. Henry the 
Lion bestowed great privileges on his provincial towns, Liibeck, 
Brunswick, etc. Berthold von Zahringen, who, in 1113, founded Freiburg 
im-Breisgau, followed his example. Albert the Bear sought to ameliorate 
the condition of his Slavonic frontier, by draining and cultivating the 
marshes, and by bringing numerous colonists from the Netherlands, whence 
came the name of Fleming that is still given to the frontier tracts of country 
filled with dikes and marshes, more especially in the vicinity of Magdeburg. 


Having thus given peace to Germany and extended his empire, the emperor 
was once more at leisure to form his plans upon Italy, where the pope had 
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again ventured to mention the empire as a gift bestowed by him upon the 
emperor, who no sooner menaced him than he declared that he had intended 
to say honum factum not feudujii. In 1158, Frederick crossed the Alps, 
preceded by his zealous adherent, the valiant Otto von Wittelsbach, who 
everywhere spread the terror of his name. The Milanese, who, in revenge, 
had laid the cities of Lodi and Crema in ruins, opposed the emperor at 
Cassano and were defeated. He, nevertheless, treated Milan with great 
lenity, on her surrender in the autumn. 


Frederick, true to his pohcy of legally regulating the affairs of the country 
as a prince of peace, not as a powerful conqueror, convoked a diet of the 
native princes of Lombardy in the fields of Roncaglia, where the great 
feudatories of Italy appeared in person. The cities were each represented by 
two consuls. Frederick, in common with the rest of his contemporaries, 
acted upon the idea of the intimate connection of the German Empire with 
that of Rome, and therefore discovered no hesitation in reviving all the 
ancient privileges, which were, in fact, more conformable wdth his policy, 
no mention being made of hierarchical power in the old Roman law, which 
merely pro-poimded the temporal and unlimited authority of the empe.or, 
and thus provided him with a powerful weapon not only against the pope, 
but also against his unruly vassals, with which he willingly armed himself. 


The new Italian code, delivered by the diet held at Roncaglia, was founded 
partly on the German, partly on the Roman legislation. It was decided that 
all the royal dues usurped by the dukes, markgrafs, and townships should 
relapse to the crown, and that the nomination of all princes and counts, as 
well as city consuls, w/as invalid unless confirmed by the emperor. This 
was an old German prerogative. It was further resolved that the great fiefs 
should be unalienable and indivisible, in order to put an end to the feuds 
caused by their conferment and division. The universities were endowed 


with additional privileges. A general tax, a most unpopular novelty, was 
deduced from the Roman law, and now for the first time imposed. \Vhen 
Otto von Wittelsbach attempted to enforce this tax on the Milanese, an 
insurrection ensued, and he was driven out of the city; and, at the same 
time, the majority of the cities declared against the deputies, their 
representatives at the diet, who had been chiefly induced to vote with the 
emperor by the hope of being confirmed by him in their consulates. Adrian 
IV also protested against the diet. Henry the Lion then attempted to 
negotiate matters; the cardinals sent to him for that purpose being seized 
and imprisoned in the Tyrol by the lawless counts of Eppan, Henry, in his 
right as duke of Bavaria, punished them by destroying their castles. On the 
decease of Adrian, in 1159, there was a schism among the cardinals, the 
Ghibellines electing Victor IV, the Guelfs, Alexander III. [The latter was a 
zealous and ardent prelate of very much the same character as Hildebrand. 
Public opinion supported him in the church, and both England and France 
recognised him. He laid Frederick under the ban, and assisted with every 
means in his powder the Italian cities in their desperate struggle with the 
emperor. | 


WAR AGAINST THE ITALIAN CITIES 


Frederick’s first attack was directed against the cities, his nearest and most 
dangerous foes. After a dreadful siege, such as no German had ever yet 
been doomed to stand, he took Crema, the ally of Milan (1160 a.d.). Four 
times without success did the enraged Milanese secretly attempt his 
assassination. Milan defied him, and, during the winter, when most of the 
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German princes returned as usual to the other side of the Alps, the Milanese 
defeated him during an mroad into the province of Carnaro. In the spring of 
1161, strong reinforcements arrived from Germany, and the siege began 
with increased fury, the emperor swearing that his head should not again 
wear the crown until he had rased Milan to the ground. The contest lasted a 


whole year without intermission, and terminated on the 6th of March, 1162, 
in the capitulation of the proud city, which hunger alone had forced jo 
yield. 


The starved citizens marched out of the city in sackcloth, ropes around their 
necks, tapers in their hands, and the nobles with their naked swords hanging 
around their necks. In this state they remained some time exposed to the 
heavy rain, until the emperor, who was at table, came forth and saw them 
deliver up their weapons and badges of honour, whilst their palladium, a tall 
tree bearing a cross, was cut down with a German axe. He then ordered a 
part of the city wall to be thrown dowm, and rode through the opening into 
the city. He contented himself, notwithstanding, with the total destruction of 
all the walls, towers, and fortifications; the city and the lives of the 
inhabitants were spared. A considerable booty was gained by pillage. 
Frederick henceforth ruled Italy with, a rod of iron. He created Reinhold, 
the austere archbishop of Cologne and count of Dassel, archchancellor and 
regent of Italy, and gave him subordinate officers, who filled the country 
with rapine and oppression. The extortion thus practised was known as little 
as it had been enjoined by the emperor, the intention of whose regulations 
was merely the enforcement of strict justice and the maintenance of order; 
the unhappy results, however, fell upon his head. 


During the absence of the emperor, feuds had broken out anew in Germany. 
These disturbances hastened his return. 


The emperor’s attention was now recalled to Italy. The pope, Victor, expired 
in 1164. The recognition of Alexander III by the emperor remained 
dubious. This pope, a man of energy and cunning, had withdrawn to Genoa, 
and thence to France, where he sought to form a league against the emperor, 
in which he was encouraged by the republics of Venice and Genoa, wAhich 
began to view wdth dread the supremacy of the emperor in Italy. A 
reconciliation W’Ould indubitably have been proposed by Frederick, had 
not Henry, king of England, exactly at that juncture, declared against 
Alexander, with whom he was at variance concerning some ecclesiastical 
affairs, and Henry the Lion, being that monarch’s son-in-law, and the 
alliance with the Guelfs being of greater moment to the emperor than the 
reconciliation with the pope, he recognised the new pope. Paschal III, and 


proclaimed king by the oak of Shechem. Civil war broke out. Shechem was 
destroyed and its ruins sown with salt. Abimelech set fire to the tower of the 
temple of Baal-berith, where the principal inhabitants of the city had taken 
refuge; a thousand souls perished in it. He next besieged the city of Thebez 
; the inhabitants shut themselves up in the citadel ; and as he drew near to 
set it on fire, a woman cast a millstone on his head, and he commanded his 
armour bearer to kill him, that he might not die by the hand of a woman. 


After repulsing the invasion of the Midianites, the tribe of Manasseh, whose 
territory lay on both banks of the Jordan, were desirous of enlarging their 
borders to the east, and completed the conquest of the land of Bashan. The 
Ammonites, however, laid claim to the country, which had formerly 
belonged to them. They gatliered together and encamped at Gilead. ” And it 
was so, that when the children of Ammon made war against Israel, the 
elders of Gilead went to fetch Jephthah out of the land of Tob ; and they 
said unto Jephthah, Come and be our chief, that we may fight with the 
Children of Ammon. And Jephthah vowed a vow unto Jehovah, and said. If 
thou wilt indeed deliver the children of Ammon into mine hand, then shall 
it be, that whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my house to meet me, 
when I return in peace from the children of Ammon, it shall be Jehovah’s, 
and I will offer it up for a burnt offering. So Jephthali passed over unto the 
Children of Ammon to fight against them, and Jehovah delivered them into 
his hand. And Jephthah came to Mizpah unto his house, and, behold, his 
daughter came out to meet him with timbrels and dances ; and she was his 
only child : beside her he had neither son nor daughter. And it came to pass, 
when he saw her, that he rent his clothes, and said, Alas, my daughter ! thou 
hast brought me very low, and thou art one of tliem that trouble me : for I 
have opened my mouth unto Jehovah, and I cannot go back. And she said 
unto him. My father, thou hast opened thy mouth unto Jehovah ; do unto me 
according to that which hath proceeded out of thy mouth ; forasmuch as 
Jehovah hath taken vengeance for thee of thine enemies. And she said unto 
her father, Let this thing be done for me : let me alone two months, that I 
may depart and go down upon the mountains and bewail my virginity, I and 
my companions. And he said. Go. And he sent her away for two months : 
and she departed, she and her companions, and bewailed her virginity upon 
the mountains. And it came to pass at the end of two months, that she 
returned unto her father, who did with her according to his vow which he 


invited him to Germany, where, in 1165, he canonised Charlemagne at 
Aachen. 


THE FORMATION OF THE LOMBARD LEAGUE (1167 A.D.) 


This decision on the part of the emperor put the finishing stroke to 
Alexander’s projects. The insolent behaviour of the Germans had naturally 
excited the hatred of the Italians. Pagano, the governor of Padua, committed 
violence on the beautiful Speronella Dalesmani. The governors w‘ere 
Italians, but the horrors they perpetrated were countenanced by the 
Germans. The confiscated estates were entered by these men in the Book of 
Pain, as it was called. The rape of the beautiful Paduan was the signal for 
open revolt. The Germans, although few in number, successfully defended 
their lives, but were unable to hinder Alexander’s triumphal entry into 
Rome, 1165 A.p., and the interdict laid upon the emperor. Notwithstanding 
this, they mam-102 THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 
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tained their ground and continued their attacks upon the pope. The 
Lombards in upper Italy, meanwhile, remained masters of the field. On the 
7th of April, 1167, the league between the cities of Lombardy was 
established, and Milan was rebuilt on a handsome scale, and more strongly 
fortified, the women giving all their jewels to the churches that had been 
plundered of their decorations by the Germans. 


In the same year, the emperor undertook his third expedition against Rome, 
and invested Paschal with the tiara [being in return crowned at Rome a 
second time as emperor]. But before he could attack the cities, his fine army 
was almost entirely swept away by a pestilence. At Pisa, the emperor threw 
his glove into the air as he pronounced the whole of the Lombard League 
under the ban of the empire. He then retreated with the remainder of his 
army beyond the Alps. On being closely pursued, he ordered the hostages 
that accompanied his retreat to be hanged on the trees on the roadside. In 
Susa he narrowly escaped falling into the hands of the Italians ; the knight 


Hermann von Siebeneichen, who had placed himself in the emperor’s bed, 
whilst the latter fled under cover of the night, being seized in his stead. 


DEFECTION OF HENRY THE LION 


As long as the good understanding between the Ghibellines and the Guelfs 
subsisted, Henry the Lion lent his aid to the emperor during his Italian 
expeditions, and was, in return, allowed the free exercise of his authority in 
the north of Germany, where, although already possessed of Saxony and 
Bavaria, he ceaselessly endeavoured to extend his dominion by the utter 
annihilation of the unfortunate Wends or Slavs. The aged and brave prince, 
Niclot, was treacherously induced to quit his castle of Werle, and 
assassinated. His son, Wratislaw, was granted a petty territory, but 
becoming suspected, was thrown into prison. His second son, Pribislaw, and 
his ally, Kasimir, prince of Pomerania, placed themselves at the head of the 
Wends, who fought with all the energy of despair, and gained a glorious 
victory over the Saxons at Demmin (1164 a.d.); upon which Henry the Lion 
invaded the country, hanged the unfortunate Wratislaw, and was on the 
point of laying the land waste by fire and sword, when a similar attempt 
was made on his northern frontier by the Danes. In order to protect himself 
from their attacks, he concluded peace with the Wends, deeming himself 
more secure in the vicinity of the petty Wendish princes than in that of the 
powerful Danish monarch. 


In Denmark the dispute between the three brothers still continued. Henry 
invaded Denmark, and compelled the proud Waldemar, with whom he held 
a conference on the bridge of the Eider, to give up to him half of the 
treasures gained in the pillage of Ancona, and to accept of him as colleague 
in the government of Riigen. 


The aged Welf died at Memmingen, where surrounded by boon companions 
he held a luxurious court, squandered his revenues, and loadetl himself with 
debt (1169 a.d.). For weeks at a time the whole of the Swabian and 
Bavarian nobility would feast and dance on the Lechfeld near Augsburg, at 
the expense of Welf, who at length became blind. Henry the Lion had never 
assisted him; the emperor’s treasury, on the contrary, was ever open to him, 


and as he left no issue, he bequeathed his Swabian allods and the lands of 
the countess Matilda in Italy to his benefactor. The loss of the Guelfic 
inheritance estranged Henry the Lion from the emperor, and he lost no 
opportunity for seeking for revenge. 
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The Italians treated the election of Calixtus III by the Ghibellines with 
indifference, and remained firm in their allegiance to Alexander III, in 
whose honour they erected the formidable fortress of Alessandria, as a 
bulwark against the Germans. Christian of Mainz, the only imperialist who 
still kept the field in Italy, again vainly besieged Ancona. The emperor, 
whose arrival in Italy was urgently implored, was retained in Germany by 
his mistrust of Henry the Lion, who, in order to furnish himself with a 
pretext for refusing his assistance in the intended campaign without coming 
to an open breach, undertook a pilgrimage to Jerusalem (1171 a.d.) ; 
whence, after performing his devotions at the Holy Sepulchre, without 
unsheathing his sword in its defence, he returned to his native country. 
During his stay in the Holy Land, the papal partisans in the East, who at an 
earlier period had treacherously refused their assistance to Conrad, the 
Ghibelline, loaded Henry with attentions on account of his Guelfic origin. 
This crusade has been adorned in the legends of the time with manifold 
wonders. On his return, he caused a lion, the symbol of power, carved in 
stone, to be placed in the market-place at Brunswick (1172 A.D.); an 
occurrence that gave rise to the fable of the faithful lion, by which he is said 
to have been accompanied during his pilgrimage. 


FREDERICK AGAIN IN ITALY (1174 A.D.) 


At length, in 1174, Frederick Barbarossa persuaded the sullen duke to 
perform his >r| duty in the field, and for the fifth time crossed the Alps. A 


terrible revenge was Italian knight of the twelfth taken upon Susa, which 
was burned to the 


ground. Alessandria withstood the siege. The military science of the age, 
every ruse de guerre, was exhausted by both the besiegers and the besieged, 
and the whole of the winter was fruitlessly expended without any signal 
success on either side. The Lombard League meanwhile assembled an 
immense army in order to oppose Frederick in the open field, whilst treason 
threatened him on another side. 


The Venetians also embraced the papal party, and defeated Ulrich, the 
patriarch of Aquileia, who held Carniola in fee of the emph-e. Henry also at 
length acted with open disloyalty, and declared to the emperor, who lay sick 
at Chiavenna, on the Lake of Como, his intention of abandoning him; and, 
unshaken by Frederick’s exhortation in the name of duty and honour to 
renounce his perfidious plans, ofi”ered to provide him \yith money on 
condition of receiving considerable additions to his power in Germany, and 
the free imperial town of Goslar in gift. These unjust demands were steadily 
refused by Frederick, who, embracing the Guelf’s knees, entreated him, as 
the honour of the empire was at stake, not to abandon him in the hour of 
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need before the eyes of the enemy, with the flower of the army. At this 
scene, Jordanus Truchsess, the Guelf’s vassal, laughed and said, “Duke, the 
crown, which you now behold at your feet, will ere long shine upon your 
brow”; to which one of the emperor’s retainers replied, “I should rather fear 
that the crown might gain the ascendency.” The emperor was at length 
raised by the beautiful empress, Beatrice, who said to him, ” God will help 
you, when at some future time you remember this day, and the Guelf’s 
insolence.” The Guelf withdrew with all his vassals. 


Frederick, reduced to the alternative of either following his insolent vassal, 
or of exposing himself and his weakened forces to total destruction by 


remaining in his present position, courageously resolved to abide the 
hazard, and to await the arrival of fresh reinforcements from Germany; the 
Lombards, however, saw their advantage, and attacked him at Legnano, on 
the 29th of May, 1176. The Swabians (the southern Germans still remaining 
true to their allegiance) fought with all the courage of despair, but Berthold 
von Zahringen was taken prisoner, the emperor’s horse fell in the thickest of 
the fight, his banner was won by the “legion of death,” a chosen Lombard 
troop, and he was given up as dead. He escaped almost by miracle, whilst 
his little army was entirely overwhelmed. 


In this necessity the emperor had recourse to subtlety, and ingeniously 
contrived to produce disunion among his opponents. Evading the Lombard 
League, he opened a negotiation with Venice and with the pope, to whom 
he offered to make atonement; nor were his proposals rejected, the pope 
hoping to turn the momentary distress of the emperor to advantage, by 
negotiating terms before the arrival of the reinforcements, which he foresaw 
would be sent to his assistance from Germany, and Venice being blinded by 
her jealousy of the rising power of the cities of Lombardy. An interview 
took place at Venice, when peace was concluded between Frederick and 
Alexander III (1177 A.D.), Guelfic historiographers relate that on the 
emperor’s kissmg the pope’s feet, the latter placed his foot on Frederick’s 
neck, uttering these words of holy writ, “Thou shalt tread upon the adder 
and the lion”; to which Frederick replied, “Not unto thee, but unto St. Peter 
be this honour!” The letters of the pope that relate to these times are silent 
in regard to this occurrence, whilst there are many proofs, on the other 
hand, that several conversations took place between the pope and the 
emperor, each of whom treated the other with respect and esteem, as the 
most intelligent men of their age. 


It is true, however, that the emperor sacrificed Calixtus, and that he 
bestowed upon the Lombard cities the privilege of electing their own 
consuls ; but it is also true that these concessions on the emperor’s part were 
balanced by those made by the pope, who released the emperor from the 
interdict, and confirmed all the powerful archbishops and bishops, the 
stanch adherents of the emperor, in their dignity, thus relieving him from 
any apprehension on the side of the church, the most dangerous rival of his 
temporal power. The story of the humiliation of Barbarossa by the pope has 


been preserved at Venice by inscriptions and paintings, and another story 
equally fabulous has also been handed down in Italy by means of a popular 
festival. It is said that Otto, the emperor’s son, attacked Venice by sea, but 
was defeated, and brought a prisoner to the city; and that in order to 
perpetuate the memory of this victory, the pope, Alexander, bestowed upon 
the doge the privilege of making an annual excursion into the sea, in a 
magnificently decorated ship, the Bucentaur, solemnly to espouse the sea by 
casting a ring into her bosom, thus metaphorically asserting the rule of the 
city of Venice over the 
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waves. This festival continued for several centuries, but its historical origin 
is unknown. 


Archbishop Wichmann, whose lands he had laid waste, besieged him, 
dammed up the little river Bever, and directed its waters, which had 
collected for several months, into the towm, which was quickly flooded. 
The citizens took refuge beneath the roofs of the houses until the water had 
disappeared, and refused to surrender. Shortly before this, Bernard had set 
fire to the heath on which the archbishop had pitched his camp. 


The death of Albert the Bear, in 1170, and the partition of Brandenburg 
between his sons Otto and Bernard, diminished the number of Henry’s 
dangerous rivals in the north. The insolence with which the neighbouring 
bishops, who relied upon the emperor for aid, opposed him, particularly 
Reinhold, archbishop of Cologne, Wichmann of Magdeburg, and the 
bishops of Halberstadt and Miinster, nevertheless, kept him fully occupied. 
Unin-timidated by the influence and power of these “bald-pates,” as he 
scornfully termed them, he boldly attacked them in return, and gained 


possession of Halberstadt, when Bishop Ulrich died in consequence of the 
ill-treatment he received, and a thousand persons were burned alive in the 
cathedral. 


On the emperor’s return from Italy, he summoned the Lion to appear before 
the supreme tribunal, and on the third public summons being unattended, 
pronounced him under the ban of the empire. The bald-pates triumphed. All 
his ancient foes, all those who hoped to rise by his fall, joined the 
Ghibelline faction against the last of the Guelfs, to whose cause Saxony 
alone adhered. The Lion, driven to bay, proved himself worthy of his name, 
and almost obliterated the stain upon his honour, the treason of which he 
had been guilty, by his valorous feats. Aided by his faithful adherents and 
vassals, he gained a decisive victory on the Halerfeld, 1180 a.d. He 
maintained the contest for three years, but his suspicion and pride at length 
estranged from him the vassals by whom he had been so long upheld, and 
he was closely besieged by the emperor in Stade, where he was abandoned 
by all except Bernard von der Lippe (who, after the remarkable defence of 
Haldersleben had been forced to quit his country and his connections), and 
the city of Liibeck, which refused to surrender to the emperor, until 
commanded to so do by its benefactor, the Lion. 


Henry, seeing that all was lost, sent Ludwig, landgraf of Thuringia, whom 
he had restored to liberty, to sue for peace, and threw himself at the 
emperor’s feet at Erfurt. Frederick no sooner saw his treacherous vassal at 
his feet, than, with a generous recollection of their former days of 
friendship, he raised him from his knees, and affectionately embracing him, 
shed tears of joy at their reconciliation; but, sensible of the danger of 
permitting the existence of the great duchies, he remained inflexible in his 
determination to crush the power of the Guelfs, by treating Bavaria and 
Saxony as he had formerly Franconia and Lorraine. Their partition was 
resolved upon, and Henry was merely permitted to retain Brunswick. 
Bavaria was given to the trusty Otto von Wittelsbach, in whose family it has 
ever since remained. And for the better security of this new order of things, 
Henry the Lion was exiled for three years. On his way to England, 
accompanied merely by a small retinue, the citizens of Bardowiek, his own 
town, closed the gates against him, and treated him with every mark of 
indignity. 


Bohemia met with severe treatment at the hands of the emperor. The aged 
Wenceslaus had secretly intrigued with the Italians, and, without obtaining 
the consent of the emperor, had proclaimed his son, Frederick, his successor 
on the throne. Barbarossa deposed both father and son, and bestowed 
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the crown on one of their relatives, whom he drew for that purpose out of 
prison; but this prince proving equally unruly and hostile, he deprived him 
of his crown, which he restored to Frederick on payment of a sum of money 


(1180 A.D.). 
THE PEACE OF CONSTANCE (1183 A.D.) 


Barbarossa granted the greatest privileges to the cities, with the intention of 
still further diminishing the power of the great vassals; and it is, 
consequently, to him that a number of the most considerable cities are 
indebted for their complete affranchisement, and for their elevation to the 
rank of free imperial cities under the immediate protection of the crown. 


On the death of Pope Alexander, Frederick preserved good relations with 
his successor Urban, and concluded a fresh treaty of peace and amity at 
Constance with Lombardy, to which, although it still remained annexed to 
the empire, he granted the privilege of electing their own governors and of 
forming alliances. 


The Whitsuntide holidays were celebrated at Mainz, in 1184, with 
unwonted magnificence. Forty thousand knights, the most lovely women, 
and the most distinguished bards in the empire here surroimded Frederick 
Barbarossa, who seemed now to have attained the summit of his power; and 
the splendour that was displayed on this occasion was long celebrated in 
song. The emperor’s five sons, Henry his successor on the throne, Frederick 
duke of Swabia, Conrad duke of Franconia, Otto duke oT Burgundy, and 


the youthful Philip were present. A violent storm that arose in the night, and 
overthrew the tents in this encampment of pleasure, was, however, regarded 
as an omen of future ill. 


In the following year the emperor carried a great project into execution. The 
difficulty he had experienced in keeping the cities of Lombardy in check, 
and notwithstanding the endeavours of the archbishop Christian, in 
retaining the papal dominions without the possession of lower Italy, drew 
his attention thither, and he succeeded in obtaining the hand of Constanza, 
the daughter and heiress of Roger the Norman, king of Apulia, and Sicily,’ 
1185 A.D. But scarcely had he crossed the Alps, than Knud, the new king 
of Denmark, infringed the treaty, and, uniting his forces with those of Jari- 
mar of Riigen, gained a naval victory over Boleslaw of Pomerania, whom 
he compelled to do him homage. The princess of Mecklenburg, Niclot, the 
son of Wratislaw, and Borwin, the son of Priczlaw, met with a similar fate. 
The emperor, whom the affairs of Italy fully occupied, deferred his revenge; 
but his son Frederick, Ludwig II of Thuringia and a Thuringian count, 
Siegfried, sent back their brides, the three daughters of Knud, to Denmark. 


BARBAROSSA S CRUSADE AND DEATH 


The situation of the Christians in the East became gradually more 
perplexing. The treachery practised by the Greeks and the Pullanes during 
the last crusade towards the emperors, Conrad III, and Louis VII, gradually 
met with its fitting reward, although the disputes that arose among the 
Mohammedans were at first in their favour. Zenki the Great had been 
succeeded by his son Nurad-din, who was opposed by the Egyptian caliphs, 


> He said, ” Italy, like the eel, even when held fast by the head, the tail, and 
the middle, still threatens to slip from our clutches.” 
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and whose son was deprived of his throne by a new aspirant, named 
Saladin, who, uniting Syria and Egypt beneath his rule, subdued the 
Assassins, the most dangerous enemies of the sultans, and attacked the 
weak and demoralised Christians, whose strength had been spent in 
intestine feuds. 


Henry the Lion, who visited Jerusalem in 1171, might have saved Egypt, 
but merely contented himself with paying his devotions at the sepulchre, 
and returned home without drawing his sword against the infidels. The 
other troops of pilgrims that arrived singly and few in number were utterly 
powerless. Jerusalem was for some time valiantly defended by the queen 
Sibylla, but finally surrendered. A German knight greatly distinguished 
himself during this siege, by the valour with which he resisted the Turks 
when storming the city. The Christians were granted a free exit; Saladin 
beholding them from a lofty throne, as they quitted the city in mournful 
procession, October 30th, 1187. All the churches, that of the Holy 
Sepulchre alone excepted, were reconverted into mosques. And thus was 
Jerusalem lost by the incapacity of her French rulers, and the whole of 
Palestine would inevitably have again fallen a prey to the Turks, had not 
Conrad of Montferrat, the son of the captive marquis, encouraged the 
trembling citizens of Tyre to make head against Saladin. 


William, bishop of Tyre, the most noted of the historians of his times, 
instantly hastened into the west for the purpose of demanding assistance. 
The pious emperor, then in his seventieth year, joyfully took up the cross 
for the second time, and with him his son, Frederick of Swabia, and the 


flower of German chivalry — in all, one hundred thousand men. 
Barbarossa, 


after sending a solemn declaration of war to Saladin, broke up his camp, 


‘1188 A.D., met with a friendly reception from Bela, king of Hungary, held 


had vowed : and she had not known man. And it was a custom in Israel, that 
the daughters of Israel went yearly to lament the daughter of Jephthah the 
Gileadite.” 


There is so great a resemblance between this tradition and the Greek legend 
of the sacrifice of Iphigenia that we may well believe that one was 
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borrowed from the other. It may be that Phoenician mariners, or even 
Israelite prisoners sold into slavery on the coast of Asia Minor, recounted 
the tragic story of a general who gained the victory at the price of the 
sacrifice of his daughter. The very name of Iphigenia seems to be no more 
than a Greek translation of the words ” daughter of Jephthah.” The legend is 
unknown to Homer. Euripides borrowed it from a cyclic poem, the Cypria. 
According to this poem the sacriflce was not consummated ; the goddess 
substituted a hind for the maiden. Some theologians have tried to extenuate 
the sacrifice of Jephthah in the same way, and have maintained that his 
daughter was vowed to perpetual celibacy. This explanation, however, has 
failed to win acceptance. ” The text,” says M. Munk, ” leaves no room to 
doubt that Jephthah did actually offer up his daughter as a burnt offering, 
and Josephus expressly says so ” (AAntiq., V, 7, 10). 


While the tribes of the north were striving with the Canaanites, and those of 
the east with the Midianites and Ammonites, the tribes of the south were 
not always successful in defending their independence against the 
Philistines. The isolated position of the Israelite tribes made it possible for 
the Philistines to subjugate those in their immediate neighbourhood. The 
resistance of Israel to this suppression is personified in Samson, the hero of 
the tribe of Dan, the Israelitish Hercules. 


Samson cannot be considered an historical figure. He appears to bear a 
strong resemblance to Samdan, the Assyrian Hercules, and, generally 
speaking, to all solar divinities. Like Apollo, his hair has never been cut ; 


‘a magnificent tournament at Belgrade, hanged all the Servians, whose 
robber 


bands harassed him on his march, that fell into his hands, as common 
thieves, 


‘ and advanced into the plains of Rumelia. The Greek emperor, Isaac, who 
; was on friendly terms with him, and had promised to furnish his army with 
, provisions, broke his word, and, besides countenancing the hostiUty with 


. which the crusaders were treated by his subjects, threw the count von 
Diez, 


whom Frederick sent to him, into prison. Barbarossa, upon this, gave his 


soldiery license to plunder, and the beautiful country was speedily laid 
waste. 


; The Cumanians, Isaac’s mercenaries, fled before the Germans, who 
revenged 


i the assassination of some pilgrims by destroying the city of Manicava, and 
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by putting four thousand of the inhabitants to the sword. The large city of 
PhiHppopoHs, where the sick and wounded Germans who had been left! 
there had been mercilessly slaughtered by the inhabitants, shared the same , 
fate. These acts of retributive justice performed, Barbarossa advanced I 


against Constantinople, where Isaac, in order to secure his capital fromj 
destruction, placed his whole fleet at his disposal. The crusaders no sooner; 
reached Asia Minor, than the Greeks recommenced their former treacherous 
; practices, and the sultan of Iconium, who, through jealousy of Saladin’s ‘ 
power, had entered into a friendly alhance with the emperor, also attacked! 
him. j 


Barbarossa defeated all their attempts. On one occasion, he concealed the j 
flower of his troops in a large tent, the gift of the Hungarian queen, and pre- 
* tended to fly before the Turks, who no sooner commenced pillaging the 
aban- ; doned camp, than the knights rushed forth and cut them down. A 
Turkish! prisoner who was driven in chains in advance of the army, in order 
to serve | as guide, sacrificed his life for the sake of misleading the 
Christians amid I the pathless mountains, where, starving with hunger, 
tormented by thirst,! foot-weary and faint, they were suddenly attacked on 
every side. Stones! were rolled upon their heads as they advanced through 
the narrow gorge,! and the young duke of Swabia narrowly escaped, his 
helmet being struck off j his head. Peace was now offered by the Turks on 
payment of a large sum! of money; to this the emperor replied by sending 
them a small silver coin,! which they were at liberty to divide amongst 
themselves, and pushing boldly forward beat off the enemy. 


The suffering of the army rapidly increased; water was nowhere to be 
discovered, and they were reduced to the necessity of drinking the blood of 
their horses. The aged emperor encouraged his troops by his words, and 
was answered by the Swabians, who raised their native war-song. His son, 
Frederick, hastened forwards with half of the army, again defeated the’ 
Turks, and fought his way to Iconiimi, entered the city with the retreating 
enemy, put all the inhabitants to the sword, and gained an immense booty. 
Barbarossa was meanwhile surrounded by the sultan’s army. His soldiers 
were almost worn out with fatigue and himger. The aged emperor, believing 
his son lost, burst into tears. All wept around him; when suddenly rising he 
exclaimed, “Christ still lives, Christ conquers!” and heading his chivalry in 
the assault, they attacked the enemy and gained a complete victory. Ten 
thousand Turks were slain. Several fell beneath the hand of Barbarossa 
himself, who emulated in his old age the deeds of his youth. Iconium, 
where plenty awaited them, was at length reached. 


After recruiting here, they continued their march as far as the little river 
Calicadnus (Seleph), in Cilicia, where the road happening to be blocked up 
with beasts of burden, the impatient old emperor, instead of waiting,, 
attempted to cross the stream on horseback,’ and was carried away by the 
current. His body was recovered, and borne by his sorrowing army to 
Antioch, where it was entombed in St. Peter’s church (1190). 


The news of the death of their great emperor was received w/ith incredulity 
by the Germans, whose dreamy hope of being one day ruled by a dynasty of 
mighty sovereigns, who should unite a peaceful world beneath their sway, 
at length almost identified itself with that of Barbarossa’s return and gave 
rise to legendary tales, which still record the popular feeling of the times. In 
a deep rocky cleft, in the Kyffhauser Berg, on the golden meadow ol 


[‘ According to some stories he was bathing in the stream. ] 
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Thiiringia, still sleeps this great and noble emperor: his head resting on his 
arm, he sits by a granite block, through which his red beard has grown in 
the lapse of time; but when the ravens no longer fly around the mountain, 
he will awake and restore the golden age to the expectant world. According 
to another legend, the emperor sits, wrapped in sleep, in the Untersberg, 
near Salzburg; and when the dead pear tree on the Walserfeld, which has 
been cut down three times but ever grows anew, blossoms, he will come 
forth, hang his shield on the tree, and commence a tremendous battle, in 
which the whole world will join, and the good shall overcome the wicked. 
The attachment which the Germans bore to this emperor is apparent in the 
action of one solitary individual, Conrad von Boppard, who bestowed a 
large estate on the monastery of Schonau, on condition of masses being 
read forever for the repose of the soul of his departed sovereign. The little 
church on the Hohenstaufen, to which it was Barbarossa’s custom to 
descend from the castle in order to hear mass, still stands, and over the 
walled-up doors may be read the words, ‘ Hie transidat Ccesar.” Excellent 


portraits of Frederick and Beatrice may still be seen to the right of the door 
of the church at Welzheim, which was founded by their son Philip. But the 
great palace, 710 feet in length, which he built at Gelnhausen, in honour of 
the beautiful Gela, who is said to have been the mistress of his youthful 
affections, and who renounced ‘him against his will and took the veil, in 
order not to be an obstacle in his glorious career, lies in ruins.e 


CHAPTER II 


THE LAST OF THE HOHENSTAUFENS 
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HENRY VI 


Frederick’s eldest son, Henry, who during his father’s Ufe was named his 
successor, and who in his absence had been invested with the government 
of the empire, was not dissimilar from his father in the power of his mind, 
in chivalric bearing, and in grand ideas and plans; but his disposition was 
extremely partial and severe, often cruel; and, in order to execute great 
ambitious projects, he betrayed feelings of a very mercenary nature. This 
was displayed in an occurrence which has not done him much honour. King 
Richard Coeur de Lion, of England, when in Palestine had at the siege of 
Acre a dispute with Duke Leopold of Austria; inasmuch as the Germans, 
after the city was taken, were encamped on one of its quarters, Duke 
Leopold caused the German banner to be raised upon a tower, like those of 
the kings of England and France. But the proud Richard of England caused 
it to be torn down, and it was trampled in the mud by the English. 


This was an affront to the whole German army, and certainly deserved 
immediate and severe punishment. But the revenge which the duke and the 
emperor Henry took afterwards upon the king was of the most treacherous 
and ignoble character. Richard, upon his return from Palestine in 1192, was 
cast by a storm upon the Italian coast near Aquileia, and wished to continue 
his route through Germany; but, although he had disguised himself as a 
pilgrim, he was recognised in Vienna by his expensive style of living and 
by the imprudence of his servant. He was seized and delivered up to Duke 
Leopold, who had previously returned, and by whom he was surrendered to 
the emperor Henry. The noble, chivalric king of England, and brother-in- 
law of Henry the Lion, was now detained at Trifels, in close confinement, 
above a year, until he was formally brought before the assembly of German 


princes at Hagenau, as a criminal, and defended himself; nor was he 
liberated and allowed to return to his kingdom until the English had paid a 
ransom of a million of dollars — for that period an immense sum. In thus 
proceeding against Richard, Henry had, it is true, acted in conformity with 
the ancient 
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rights of the imperial dignity, according to which the emperor was 
authorised to cite before him all the kings of Christendom, and sit in 
judgment over them. But the manner in which he acted in this case was 
degrading, and unworthy of any ruling power. 


The emperor concluded with Henry the Lion, who after his return from 
England had produced fresh wars, a permanent treaty of peace, and by the 
marriage which took place between the duke’s son, Henry the Slender, and 
Agnes, princess palatine and niece of Frederick I, the reconciliation of these 
distinguished houses was confirmed.’ 


V THE WAR IX SICILY (1193 A.D.) 


The departure of the emperor Frederick for the Holy Land had been 
immediately followed by the death of William II, king of Sicily. Henry VI 
laid claim to the kingdom of Sicily, in virtue of his marriage to Constanza; 
but the German name was odious to the people, and the pretensions of a 
bastard prevailed over the right of the legitimate heiress. Tancred, count of 
Lecce, mounted the throne of his grandfather. 


Henry crossed the Alps for the double purpose of obtaining the imperial 
crown and reducing the usurper of Sicily. Henry and Constanza were 


crowned by Pope Celestine III in St. Peter’s (1191). The German forces 
received but little resistance until they arrived at the gates of Naples. Whilst 
that city held out against the invaders, Henry beheld his troops and captains 
swept off by disease; retreat became necessary. The death of the eldest son 
of King Tancred was soon afterwards followed by that of the afflicted 
father. To Tancred succeeded his second son, William III (1193), whose 
tender age invited Henry once more to attempt the reduction of Sicily. With 
the assistance of Pisa and Genoa, he obtained an easy conquest of the 
Italian provinces; and passing over to the island, became master of Messina, 
Palermo, and other principal cities. The widow of Tancred, with the young 
king and princesses, submitted to the conqueror on the promise of obtaining 
for herself the county of Lecce, and for her son the principality of 
Tarentum. The hapless William knelt before the emperor, and resigned the 
sceptre of the Normans to the house of Swabia (1195). 


But no sooner was Henry secure of the prize than he gave way to the 
ferocity of his nature; and signalised the brutality of his mind by violating 
the repose of the dead, and inflicting the most shocking cruelties on the 
living. The sepulchres of Tancred and his son were broken open, their 
bodies stripped of the last trappings of royalty; and under pretence of a 
conspiracy the young Wifliam was arrested and inhumanly mutilated and 
blinded, and with his mother and sisters doomed to hopeless captivity in 
Gennany. The merciless emperor appeared intent upon the destruction of 
the Normans; and the sympathy of Constanza was awakened by the groans 
of her fellow countrymen. Satiated at length with the blood and spoils of his 
new subjects, Henry departed for his native land; and the Sicilians beheld 
with grief and indignation the treasures of the realm transported from the 
island to Germany .<^ , He not only conveyed away the gold and silver, 
together with afl the costly ornaments of the ancient Norman kings, to such 
an extent that 160 animals were loaded therewith and proceeded with them 
to the castle of Trifels on the Rhine, but he caused the eyes of the grandees 
who had rebelled to be ;Put out, and as an insult to their misfortunes and in 
mockery of their efforts ito get possession of the throne and wear the crown, 
he placed them upon 
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seats of red-hot iron, and fastened upon their heads crowns formed equally 
of burning iron. The rest of their accomplices were, it is true, so much 
terrified thereby that they vowed allegiance; but this submission did not 
come from their hearts, and Henry’s successors paid severel}” for his 
cruelties. He meditated the most important plans, which, had they been 
accomplished, would have given to the whole empire a completely different 
form. Among the rest he offered to the German princes to render their fiefs 
hereditary, promised to renounce all imperial claims to the property left by 
bishops and the rest of the clergy; in return for which, however, he desired 
the imperial throne to be made likewise hereditary in his family. He even 
promised to unite Naples and Sicily wholly with the empire. Many princes 
voluntarily agreed to these propositions, which appeared advantageous to 
them; some of the greater ones, however, refused, and as the pope likewise 
withheld his consent, Henry was obliged to defer the execution of his great 
projects to a more convenient time. Affairs now called him again to Sicily, 
and there he suddenly died in 1197, in the thirty-third year of his age, and at 
the moment when he contemplated the conquest of the Greek Empire, by 
which to prepare and secure a successful issue to the Crusades.’ 


CIVIL WARS FOR THE CROWN (1197-1212 A.D.) 


His son Frederick was but just eight years old, and the two parties in 
Germany, the Hohenstaufens and the Guelfs, became again so strongly 
divided that the one side chose as emperor Philip, Henry’s brother, and the 
other Otto, the second son of Henry the Lion, a prince distinguished for his 
strength and valour, and thus Germany had again two sovereigns at once. 


Through this unfortunate division of parties the empire became for the 

space of more than ten years the scene of devastation, robbery, and murder, 
and both princes, who were equally endowed with good qualities, could do 
nothing for the coimtry; on the contrary, in the endeavours made by each to 
gain over the pope to himself, they yielded to the subtle Innocent III, under 


whom the papacy attained its highest grade of power, many of their 
privileges. Otto IV even acknowledged the pope’s claim of authority to 
bestow the empire as he might appoint, and called himself in his letters to 
the pope a Roman king by the grace of God and the pope. For which 
concession, and because he was a Guelf, Innocent protected him with all his 
power; and when Philip, in 1208, was assassinated at Bamberg by Otto of 
Wittelsbach (a nephew of him to whom Frederick I had given the duchy of 
Bavaria), in revenge because he would not give him his daughter in 
marriage as he had promised, Otto IV was universally acknowledged as 
emperor and solemnly crowned at Rome,’ 


But before the pope consented to bestow the imperial crown, he obtained 
from the emperor-elect his signature to a written capitulation, which sliook 
his authority in ecclesiastical affairs to the foundation. Not content with 
extorting an oath of obedience to the holy see and the defence of its 
privileges, Innocent hereby bound the emperor to correct all abuses in the 
choice of the German prelates; to permit the elections to be conducted 
according to the ordinances of the church; and to throw no obstacle in the 
way of appeals to Rome. In this capitulation, the first of its kind, the 
greatest care was taken that all should be general and undefined; so that it 
was 


< Henry’s tomb, at Palermo, was opened after nearly six hundred years, and 
the body found well preserved. 
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admirably adapted to assist the popes in their future encroachments on the 
imperial prerogative. Otto moreover undertook to resign to the church an 
important source of revenue, the property of deceased prelates and the 
income of the see during a vacancy, which had hitherto been claimed by the 
successors of Charlemagne. 


OTTO EXCOMMUNICATED (1210 A.D.) 


Immediately after the coronation, the long-cherished antipathy of the 
Romans to the Germans broke out into open conflict; and the new emperor, 
after the destruction of many of his followers, withdrew in dudgeon from 
Rome. Between the pope and emperor all oaths were forgotten; the 
disturbed state of Apulia invited Otto to its invasion; and he soon became 
master of the greater part of the southern provinces of Italy. But whilst the 
German monarch was lured to these distant conquests, his own ruin was in 
preparation at home. The south was sacred groimd to Innocent; since the 
empress Constanza had, in her last moments, made him the guardian of her 
infant son, Frederick, the heir to the crown of Sicily. He had already 
experienced the greatest difficulties in tranquillising the Sicilian kingdom; 
and finding the emperor deaf to his admonitions, Innocent sent forth his 
thunders, by which Otto was declared to be deposed from the empire, and 
all his subjects absolved from their allegiance. Otto learned with dismay 
that the princes and prelates of Germany were rapidly falling off from a 
monarch whose brow was blasted by the thunderbolt of God’s vicar; and he 
recognised his enemy Philip of France fanning the flame in his dominions. 


Frederick, the son of the emperor Henry VI and of Constanza, princess of 
Sicily, had barely attained his eighteenth year when he was summoned to 
the throne of Germany. He was cordially welcomed by the German princes 
who had invited him; he soon afterwards, in a conference with the dauphin, 
established a league with France, and was crowned with great splendour at 
Aachen, in 1215. 


Meanwhile the affairs of Otto were fast hastening to a crisis. Supported by 
John, king of England, the duke of Brabant, and the count of Flanders, he 
met and engaged with the French army at Bouvines, 1214; and after a 
desperate battle received a complete overthrow. Thus oppressed by the 
spiritual arms of Innocent and the superior fortune of Philip, he withdrew to 
his castle at Hartzburg in Brunswick; where not very long afterwards he 
peacefully terminated his life (1218).’/ 


FREDERICK II (1215 A.D.) 


like Hercules he subdues lions and is himself subdued by women. The 
metamorphosis of an ancient divinity into a local hero is of common 
occurrence in all mythologies. The existence of a city of the sun, Beth- 
shemesh, within the borders of the tribe of Dan, leads us to suppose that tlie 
oldest inhabitants paid peculiar honours to the sun ; it is natural that the 
Israelites, who held a different religion, should graft the legend of a hero on 
the fables current in the locality. 


As a sequel to the legend of Samson, we find two narratives which form, as 
it were, an appendix to the Book of Judges. The first seems to refer to the 
actual period of the conquest, for the tribe of Dan had no territory as yet, 
and sought an inheritance to dwell in. Five men were sent out to explore the 
land. ” And they came unto their brethren to Zorah and Esh-taol ; and said 
unto them, Arise, and let us go up against them ; for we have seen the land, 
and, behold, it is very good : but keep ye silence, be not slothful to go and 
to enter in to possess the land.” 


As they pass through the hill country of Ephraim, their spies inform them 
that, in the house of a certain man named Micah, there is an ephod, 
teraphim, and a graven image, under the charge of a Levite. They represent 
to the Levite that it will be to his advantage to be the priest of a tribe rather 
than the chaplain of a private individual, and carry him off, taking the 
graven image, the ephod, and the teraphim with them. Micah pursues him 
and complains of the theft, they bid him hold his peace or they will set fire 
to his house. Then the Danites come to Laish : “They came unto a people 
quiet and secure, and smote them with the edge of the sword ; and they 
burnt the city with fire... . And the children of Dan set up for themselves 
the graven image : and Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the son of Moses, he 
and his sons were priests to the tribe of the Danites until the day of the 
captivity of the land. So they set them up Micah’s graven image which he 
made, all the time that the house of God was in Shiloh.” If we attribute the 
Decalogue, with its prohibition of graven images, to Moses, we 
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The emperor Frederick II, the grandson of Frederick I, by his heroism, 
firmness of will, and boldness of spirit, and combining with this majesty of 
character both mildness and grace, was worthy of his noble family, so that 
the impression of his personal greatness remained long after his demise. In 
addition to which, he was a friend of art and science, and was himself a 
poet, sentiment, animation, and euphony breathing in all his works. His 
bold and searching glance dwelt especially upon the follies of his age, and 
he frequently lashed them with bitter ridicule; whilst, on the contrary, he 
saw in everyone, whence or of whatsoever faith he might be, merely the 
man, and honoured him as such if he found him so worthy. 
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And yet this emperor executed but little that was great; his best powers 
were consumed in the renewed contest between the imperial and papal 
authority which never had more ruinous consequences than under his reign, 
and Germany in particular found but little reason to rejoice in its sovereign, 
for his views, even beyond all the other Hohenstaufens, were directed to 
Italy. By birth and education more an Italian than a German, he was 
particularly attached to his beautiful inheritance of the Two Sicilies, and in 
Germany, thus neglected, the irresponsible dominion of the vassals took 
still deeper root; whilst, on the other hand, in France the royal power, by 
withdrawing considerable fiefs, commenced preparing its victory over the 
feudal system. 


There were also three grand causes which served to excite the popes against 
Frederick. In the first place, they could not endure that besides northern 
Italy he should possess Sicily and Naples, and was thus enabled to press 
upon their state from two sides; secondly, they were indignant because he 
would not yield to them unconditionally the great privileges which the weak 
Otto IV had ceded to them; but, thirdly, what most excited their anger was 
that, in the heat of their dispute, he frequently turned the sharp-ness of his 


Sarcasm against them and endeavoured to make them both ridiculous and 
contemptible. The story of his rivalry with the popes is more fully told 
under the history of the papacy and of the crusades. 


THE EMPEROR GAINS JERUSALEM (1230 A.D.) 


The commencement of the schism, however, arose from a particular 
circumstance. Frederick, at his coronation in Aachen, had spontaneously 
engaged to undertake a crusade for the deliverance of Jerusalem, and this 
promise he renewed when he was crowned emperor at Rome in 1220.4 But 
he now found in his Italian inheritance, as well as in the opposition shown 
by the Lombard cities, which, after the death of Frederick I had agam 
become arrogant, so much to do that he was continually obliged to require 
from the pope renewed delays. The peaceful and just Honorius III granted 
them to him; and there existed between him and the emperor a friendly 
feeling, and even a mutual feeling of respect. But with the passionate 
Gregory IX the old dispute between the spiritual and temporal power soon 
again broke forth, and Gregory strongly urged the crusade. In the year 1227 
Frederick actually sailed with a fleet, but returned after a few days, under 
the pretext of ilhiess, and the whole expedition ending in nothing, Gregory 
became irritated, and without listening to or admitting even the emperor’s 
excuses, excommunicated him, for he maintained his sickness was a fiction. 


In order to contradict these charges by salient facts, the emperor actually 
went the ensuing year to Palestine. But upon this the pope censured him 
even more strongly than before, declaring anyone under excommunication 
to be an unfit instrument for the service of God. And in order that Frederick 
might accomplish nothing great in the Holy Land, he sent thither commands 
that neither the clergy there nor the orders of knighthood should have 
community with him; nay, he himself even caused his troops to make an 
incursion into Frederick’s Italian lands and conquered a portion of Apulia. i 


[‘ Two years later his son Henry was crowned king of the Romans at 
Aaclien. | 
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But Frederick, in the meantime, speedily brought the war in Palestine to a 
successful termination. The sultan of Egypt, Kameel, partly through the 
great fame which the imperial sovereignty enjoyed in the East, and partly 
from personal esteem for Frederick (but weakened principally by family 
dissensions), concluded with him a truce for ten years, and gave up 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Nazareth. The emperor then entered the Holy 
City and visited the grave, but the patriarchs of Jerusalem and the priests, 
obedient to the commands of the pope, would celebrate no religious service 
in his presence. Notwithstanding this, he performed his devotions, and in 
the presence of his nobles crowned himself with the crowTi of the kings of 
Jerusalem: a right he had acquired by his marriage with Yolande, the 
daughter of King John of Jerusalem; after which he returned quickly to 
Italy. His presence speedily repaired all that was lost, and the pope saw 
himself obliged, in 1230, to conclude a peace and remove the ban of 
excommunication. 


FREDERICK RETURXS TO EUROPE 


A tranquil moment seemed now to present itself in Frederick’s life, but fate 
attacked him from another side. His own son, Henry, whom he had left in 
Germany as imperial viceroy, rebelled against him, excited, probably, by 
ambition and evil counsellors. Frederick returned to Germany, and with a 
bleeding heart he was obliged to overpower his own. son by force, take him 
prisoner, and place him in confinement in Apulia, where, seven years 
afterwards, he died. 


Upon this occasion, Frederick held, in 1235, a grand diet at Mainz, where 
sixty-four princes and about twelve thousand nobles and knights were 
present. Here WTitten laws were made relative to the peace of the country, 
and other regulations adopted, which showed the empire the prudence of its 
emperor. Before the diet assembled, he celebrated at Worms his espousal 
with his second consort, the English princess Isabella. The imperial bride 


was received upon the frontiers by a splendid suite of nobles and knights; in 
all the cities through which she passed the clergy met her, accompanied by 
choirs of sacred music, and the cheerful peals of the church-bells; and in 
Cologne, the streets of which were superbly decorated, she was received by 
ten thousand citizens on horseback, in rich clothing and arms. Carriages 
with organs, their wheels and horses concealed by purple coverings, caused 
an harmonious music to resound, and throughout the whole night choirs of 
maidens serenaded beneath the windows of the emperor’s bride. At the 
marriage in Worms, four kings, eleven dukes, and thirty counts and 
markgrafs were present, Frederick made the most costly presents to the 
English ambassador; and, among the rest, he sent rich gifts of curiosities 
from the East to the king of England, as well as three leopards, the leopards 
being included in the English coat of arms. ^ 


The sister of Frederick II, duke of Austria, had been married to Henry, the 
rebellious son of the emperor, and the young duke participated in the revolt 
of his brother. His delinquency had hitherto remained unpunished; but his 
rapacious disposition and odious excesses rendered hini generally 
obnoxious to the German princes and to his own immediate subjects. The 
emperor was therefore induced to visit Germany; and having vainly 
summoned Duke Frederick to a diet held at Augsburg, declared Ws estates 
forfeited, and immediately took possession of Austria (1237). At Speier the 
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emperor caused his second son, Conrad, to be elected king of the Romans; 
and then again returned to the reduction of Lombardy. ^ 


Frederick speedily, with the assistance of his vahant leader, the knight 
Ezzelino da Romano, conquered several of the allied cities, and so beat the 
Milanese in 1237 at Cortenuova that they would willingly have humbled 
themselves if he had granted only moderate conditions. But, unwarned by 
the example of his grandfather, he required them to submit at discretion; 
whilst the citizens, remembering earlier times, preferred dying under their 
shields, rather, they said, than by the rope, famine, or fire, and from this 
period commenced in reality the misfortunes of Frederick’s life. According 
to the statement made by one of our WTiters, “he lost the favour of many 
men by his implacable severity.” His old enemy also, Gregory IX, again 
rose up against him, joined henceforth the confederation of the cities, and 
excommunicated him a second time. Indeed, the enmity of both parties 
went so far, and degenerated so much into personal animosity, that the pope, 
comparing the emperor, in a letter to the other princes, ” to that apocalyptic 


monster rising from the sea, which was full of blasphemous names, and in 
colour chequered like a leopard,” Frederick immediately replied with 
another passage from Scripture: “Another red horse arose from the sea, and 
he who sat thereon took peace from the earth, so that the living should kill 
each other.” 


But in that age there existed one great authority which operated powerfully 
on the side of the pope, and fought against Frederick — this was the power 
of ” public opinion,” The pope now cast upon the emperor the heavy charge 
that he was a despiser of religion and of the holy church, and was inclined 
to the infidelity of the Saracens (the fact that Frederick had employed, in 
the war with the Lombards, ten thousand Saracens, appeared to justify this 
charge); and although the emperor several tunes, both verbally and in 
WTiting, solemnly declared that he was a true Christian, and as such wished 
to live and die: nay, although he was formally examined in religion by 
several bishops, and caused a testimony of his orthodoxy to be published, 
this accusation of the pope still found belief amongst most men. In addition 
to this, Frederick’s rash and capricious wit had too often thoughtlessly 
attacked sacred subjects; whilst his life also was not pure and blameless, but 
stained with the excesses of sensuality. Accordingly he sank more and more 
in general estimation, and it was this that embit-A KNiCinT IN Thirteenth 
Century Armottr 
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tered the latter period of his Hfe, and at length entirely consumed him with 
vexation, 


Gregory IX, who died in 1241, at the age of nearly one hundred years, was 
succeeded by Innocent IV, who was a still more violent enemy of the 
emperor than even Gregory had been. As Frederick still continued to be 
powerful in Italy, and threatened him even in Rome itself, the pope retired 
to Genoa, and thence to Lyons, in France. There he renewed, in 1245, ina 
large council the ban against the emperor, although the latter offered 
himself in peace and friendship, and was willing to remove all points of 
complaint, whilst, in addition to all this, his ambassador, Thaddeus of 
Suessa, pleaded most powerfully for his lord. Indeed, the pope went so far 
as solemnly to pronounce the deposition of the emperor from all his states 
and dignities. 


RIVAL MONARCHS: HENRY RASPE AXD AVILLIAM OF HOLLAND 


When the excommunication w^as circulated in Germany, many of the 
spiritual princes took advantage of the excitement produced thereby and 
elected, in 1246, at Wiirzburg, the lantlgraf, Henry Raspe of Thuringia, as 
rival emperor. The latter, however, could gain no absolute authority and 
died the following year. As Frederick, however, still remained in Italy, 
entangled in constant wars, the ecclesiastical princes elected another 
sovereign. Count William of Holland, a youth twenty years of age, who, in 
order that he might become the head of the order of knighthood, was 
forthwith solemnly promoted from his inferior rank of squire to that of 
knight. The greatest confusion now existed in Germany as well as in Italy. 
“After the emperor Frederick w^as excommunicated,” says an ancient 
historian, “the robbers congratulated themselves, and rejoiced at the oppoj- 
tunities for pillage now presented to them. The ploughshares were 


transformed into swords, and the scythes into lances. Everyone supplied 
himself with steel and flint in order to be able to produce fire and spread 
incendiarism instantly.” 


In Italy the w^ar continued uninterruptedly and without any decisive result, 
especially with the Lombard cities. The imperial arms were often 
successful, but the spirit of the emperor was bowed down, and at last his 
good fortune occasionally deserted him. In the year 1249 his own son, 
Enzio, whom he had made king of Sardinia, and of all his sons the most 
chivalric and handsome, was taken prisoner by the Bolognese in an 
unsuccessful combat near Fossalta. The irritated citizens refused all offers 
of ransom for the emperor’s son, and condemned him to perpetual 
imprisonment, in which he continued for two-and-twenty years, and 
survived all the sons and grandsons of Frederick, who perished every one 
by poison, the sword, or the axe of the executioner. 


Exclusive of the bitter grief caused by his son’s misfortune, the emperor, in 
his last years, was aflflicted w’ith the additional pain and mortification of 
finding his long-tried friend and chancellor, Petrus de Vinea, to whom he 
had confided the most important affairs of his empire, charged with the 
crime of attempting to take the life of his master by poison. Matthew of 
Paris,<‘ at least, relates as certain that the physician De Vinea handed to the 
emperor a poisonous beverage as a medicine, which the latter, having had 
his suspicions excited, did not drink. The chancellor was thrown into prison 
and deprived of his eyesight, when he committed suicide by dashing his 
head against the wall. Whether De Vinea was guilty, or whether 
appearances which he could not remove, were alone against him is not to be 
decided, 
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owing to the insufficiency of the information handed down to us. The 
emperor, however, did not long survive this painful event; he died in 1250, 


in the arms of his son Manfred, at the castle of Fiorentino, in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age. 


His death produced great confusion in Italy, and still greater dissension in 
Germany. In the latter country two emperors again stood opposed to each 
other, throne against throne; the Hohenstaufen party acknowledging and 
upholding Conrad, Frederick’s son, in opposition to William of Holland, the 
former having already, during his father’s life, been elected king of the 
Romans. 


But before we relate the history of these two rivals emperors, it will be 
useful and interesting to cast our glance at the countries in the east and 
northeastern parts of Germany. 


MINOR “WARS AND THE PRUSSIAN CRUSADE 


Europe was about this time threatened by a terrible enemy from the East, 
equally as dreadful as the Huns wre in earlier times. This enemy consisted 
of the Mongolians, who ever since the year 1206, under Jenghiz Khan, had 
continued to ravage Asia, and led by him had advanced as far as Moravia 
and Silesia. In the year 1241 they gained a great battle near Liegnitz over 
the Silesians, under the command of Henry II of Liegnitz, who himself fell 
chivalrously fighting at the head of his troops ; but by the valour with which 
he disputed the victory with the enemy, he destroyed the desire they had 
previously indulged in of penetrating further westward, as they now turned 
towards Hungary. Thus, by his own death, Henry the Pious saved Europe; 
and upon the same spot (Wahlstatt) where, on the 26th of August, 1813, the 
action called the battle of Katzbach was so victoriously fought. 


In this emergency Frederick well felt what his duty was as first Christian 
prince, and very urgently pressed the other kings for their immediate 
assistance against the common enemy; but at this moment the general 
disorder was too great, and his appeal for aid remained without any effect. 
As regards Silesia and Hungary the incursion of the Mongolians produced 
this result, that many German peasants migrated to the deserted and 
depopulated districts, and henceforward lower Silesia became, indeed, more 


a German than a Slavonic country. Other neighbouring comitries also were 
about this period occupied and populated by the Germans, consisting of the 
coasts of the Baltic, Prussia, Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland. As early as at 
the end of the twelfth century, Meinhard, a canon of the monastery of 
Legeberg, built a church at Exkalle (in the vicinity of the present Riga), 
where, shortly afterwards. Pope Clement III founded a bishopric, and from 
this central point the diffusion of Christianity extended in that district. But 
temporal force soon mixed itself in these spiritual and peaceful exertions; 
the resistance of the heathen Livonians induced Pope Celestine III to cause 
a crusade to be preached against them, and speedily a multitude of men 
from the north of Germany stormed towards these parts. A spiritual order of 
knighthood was formed under the name of the knights of the sword, and 
with the Christian doctrines the dominion of this order was by degrees 
extended over Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland. The natives who remained 
after the sanguinary battles of this exterminating war were reduced to 
oppressive slavery, which was for the first time moderated in our own age 
by the emperor Alexander. 
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In Prussia also the sword established at the same time with Christianity the 
German dominion and superiority. About the year 1208 a monk of the 
monastery of Kolwitz, in Pomerania, of the name of Christian, crossed the 
Vistula, and preached Christianity to the heathen Prussians. But when the 
pope made him a bishop, and wished to establish a formal hierarchal 
government, they rose in contest against him, in which the knights of the 
sword, together with Duke Henry the Bearded of Breslau and ma ay 
warriors of the neighbouring lands, immediately marched forth and gave 
warlike aid to the new bishop. But little was accomplished until the latter, 
upon the advice of Duke Henry, summoned to his assistance the knights of 
the Teutonic order, which had originated in an institution of north Germany. 
Accordingly, in the year 1229, their first grand master, Hermann von Salza, 
with not more than twenty-eight knights and one hundred squires and 
attendants, advanced to Prussia ; he proceeded in his work cautiously by 


establishing fortified places, among which Thorn, on the Vistula, serving, as 
it were, for the entrance gate of the country, was the first; and Kulm, 
Marienwerder, Elbing, Brauns-berg, and others speedily followed. The 
dominion of the Teutonic order was spread even in Livonia, as the knights 
of the sword, after a severe defeat by the Livonians, in 1273, were received 
in it; and in 1255, upon the advice of Ottocar of Bohemia, who had made a 
crusade against the Prussians, in which Rudolf of Habsburg joined, the 
present metropolis of the 


country was founded, and in honour of him was called Konigsberg. The 
cities around soon flourished again, and the peasants found themselves in a 
happier situation than their Livonian neighbours, for their services and 
imposts were rendered more moderate, and absolute slavery was only 
experienced by a few individuals as a pimishment for their defection. 


When we add to this the various emigrations which had commenced much 
earlier, populating the Vandal countries as well as Brandenburg, 
Mecklenburg, and Pomerania, and take into consideration the many 
flourishing cities which were built there by German citizens, we may be 
inclined to style the twelfth and thirteenth centuries as the epoch of the 
migration of the Germans towards the northeast, the same as that of the 
fourth and fifth centuries after Christ is called the period of migration 
towards the west and south. Indeed, if we reckon the hundreds of thousands 
which Germany at the same period sent with the Crusades to the East, 
together with those sent with the Hohenstaufen emperors to Italy, we must 
really feel astonished at the population which that vast country produced, 
and assuredly cannot join with many other historians in calling a period 
presenting, like this, so much vigour and activity of life an epoch of 
absolute misery, servitude, and desolation. 
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must suppose that the precepts of the lawgiver had been very quickly 
forgotten, even in his own family. 


The story of the Levite of Ephraim throws a yet more melancholy light on 
the morals of the Israelites. The wife of this Levite is outraged and 
murdered by a band of men at Gibeah, of the tribe of Benjamin. The 
husband cuts the corjjse into twelve pieces, which he sends to the twelve 
tribes of Israel. And all men, when they saw it, said, ” There was no such 
deed done since the day when the Children of Israel came up out of Egypt.” 
The Benjamites are required to give up the culprits, they refuse and take up 
arms, to the number of twenty-six thousand men. The other tribes put four 
hundred thousand soldiers in the field, according to the Bible, and inquire 
of Jehovah who shall march first to battle. Jehovah appoints the tribe of 
Judah. But twice in succession the Benjamites come forth out of Gibeah and 
gain the advantage over the enormous army of Israel, which loses forty 
thousand men in two days. The people go up to Bethel, where the Ark of 
the Covenant then was ; they fast, they offer burnt offerings, and Jehovah 
promises them the victory. The attacking force surrounds the enemj^ and 
defeats them with such slaughter that only six hundred men escape and take 
refuge in the wilderness. The victors burn all the cities of Benjamin and put 
all their inhabitants to the sword. 


After this vengeance, however, they regret the annihilation of a whole tribe, 
and offer terms of peace to the six hundred survivors of the Benjamites. 


At the beginning and at the end of this narrative the Bible says that in those 
days there was no king in Israel, and that every man did that which was 
right in his own e3’es. The author imagines that thus he can explain the 
atrocities he has related; but there was no king in the Greek cities either, and 
nothing of this kind took place there. 


We may be astonished that a nation which ” rose up as one man to punish a 
crime and blot out a stain from Israel ” should not be able to unite to repulse 
a foreign foe. But this contrast is not enough to cast doubt upon the Bible 
narrative ; it is unhappily true that an age and a country may witness at one 
and the same time the most merciless reprisals in civil war and the most 
deplorable weakness in face of the outside world. The Philistines had 
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Had the emperor Frederick rightly known the strength of Germany, and had 
he miderstood how to avail himself of the means to render it still more 
powerful by union, the whole of the east and north of Europe might then 
have become annexed to that country. But his eyes were turned exclusively 
upon Italy, and there he fruitlessly sacrificed all his strength. 


FREDERICK S EXTRAORDINARY MIND 


If after contemplating the stormy phases which convulsed this emperor’s 
life, we turn our observation to his noble qualities, his acute and sensitive 
feeling for all that was beautiful and grand, and, above all, to what he did 
for science and enlightenment generally in Naples, his hereditary land, we 
feel penetrated with profound regret when we find that all this, like a 
transitory apparition, passed away without any lasting trace; but more 
especially are we pained to witness how he neglected to reign with affection 
and devotion over his German subjects. Since Charlemagne and Alfred of 
England no potentate had existed who loved and promoted civilisation in its 
broadest sense so much as Frederick 11. At his court, the same as at that of 
Charlemagne, were assembled the noblest and most intellectual minds of 
that age; through them he caused a multitude of Greek works, and in 
particular those of Aristotle, to be translated from the Arabic into Latin. 


He collected for that period a very considerable library, partly by researches 
made in his own states, partly during his stay in Syria, and through his 
alliance with the Arab princes. Besides, he did not retain these treasures 
jealously and covetously for himself, but imparted them to others; as, for 
instance, he presented the works of Aristotle to the University of Bologna, 
although that city was inimically disposed towards him, to which he added 
the following address: “Science must go hand in hand with government, 
legislation, and the pursuits of war, because these, otherwise subjected to 
the allurements of the world and to ignorance, either sink into indolence, or 
else, if unchecked, stray beyond all sanctioned limits. “WTierefore, from 
youth upwards we have sought and loved science, whereby the soul of man 
becomes enlightened and strengthened, and without which his life is 


deprived of all regulation and innate freedom. Now that the noble 
possession of science is not diminished by being imparted, but, on the 
contrary, grows thereby still more fruitful, we accordingly will not conceal 
the produce of much exertion, but will only consider our o\ti possessions as 
truly delightful when we shall have imparted so great a benefit to others. 
But none have a greater right to them than those great men who, from the 
original ancient and rich sources, have derived new streams, and thereby 
supply the thirsty with a sweet and healthy refreshment. “Vhe/efore, 
receive these works as a present from your friend, the emperor.” 


A splendid monument of his noble mind and genius is presented in his code 
of laws for his hereditary kingdom of Naples and Sicily, and which he 
caused to be composed chiefly by Petrus de Vinea. According to the plan of 
a truly great legislator, he was not influenced by the idea of creating 
something entirely new, but he built upon the basis of what already existed, 
adapted whatsoever to him appeared good and necessary for his main 
object, and so formed a work which gave him as ruler the necessary power 
to establish a firm foundation for the welfare of his people. Unfortunately 
the convulsions of his later reign and the following periods never allowed 
this grand work fully to develop its results. 
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Frederick himself possessed a knowledge unusual, and .acquired by few 
men of his time. He understood Greek, Latin, Italian, French, German, and 
Arabic. Amongst the sciences he loved chiefly natural history, and proved 
himself a master in that science by a work he composed upon the art of 
hawking; for it not only displays the most perfect and thorough 
investigation into the mode of life, nourishment, diseases, and the whole 
nature of falcons, but dwells also upon their construction generally, both 
internally and externally. This desire after a fundamental knowledge in 
natural science had the happiest influence, especially upon the medical 
sciences. Physicians were obliged to study anatomy before everything else; 
they were referred to the enthusiastic application of Hippocrates and Galen, 


and not allowed to practise their profession until they had received from the 
faculty at Salerno or Naples a satisfactory and honourable certificate ; 
besides which, they were obliged to pass an examination before the 
imperial chamber, formed of a committee of members competent in the 
science. 


The emperor founded the University of Naples in 1224, and he considerably 
improved and enlarged the medical school at Salerno. At both places also, 
through his zeal, were formed the first collections of art, which, 
unfortunately, in the tumults of the following ages, were eventually 
destroyed. 


Of Frederick II it is related, as was already stated of Charlemagne, that the 
eastern princes emulated each other in sending him artistic works as signs 
of friendship. Amongst the rest, the sultan of Egypt presented him with an 
extraordinary tent, in which a sun and moon revolved, moved by invisible 
agents, and showed the hours of the day and night in just and exact relation. 


At the court of the emperor there were often contests in science and art, and 
victorious WTeaths bestowed, in which scenes Frederick shone as a poet, 
and invented and practised many difficult measures of verse. His ^ chief 
judge, Petrus de Vinea, the composer of the code of laws, wrote also the i 
first sonnet extant in Italian. Minds, in fact, developed themselves, and were 
m in full action in the vicinity and presence of the great emperor, and there ‘ 
they commanded full scope for all their powers. 


His own personal merit was so distinguished and universally recognised, 


that he was enabled to collect around him the most celebrated men of the 
age 


‘, without feeling any jealousy towards them — always a proof of true 
great- 


Aness. His most violent enemies even could not withhold from him their 


‘admiration of his great qualities. His exterior also was both commanding 


and prepossessing. Like his grandfather he was fair, but not so tall 

although well and strongly formed, and very skilful in all warlike and cor- 
.poreal exercises. His forehead, nose, and mouth bore the impression of that 
delicate and yet firm character which we admire in the works of the Greeks, 
and name after them; and his eye generally expressed the most serene 


cheerfulness, but on important and serious occasions it indicated gravity 
and 


; severity. Thus, in general, the happy conjunction of mildness with serious- 


‘ness was, throughout his life, the distinguishing feature of this emperor.*/ 


ESTIMATES OF FREDERICK 
James Bryce sums up Frederick as follows: 


“Upon the events of that terrific strife, for which emperor and pope mgirded 
themselves up for the last time, the narrative of Frederick II’s career, mwith 
its romantic adventures, its sad picture of marvellous powers lost on an 
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age not ripe for them, blasted as by a curse in the moment of victory, it is 
not necessary, were it even possible, here to enlarge. That conflict did 
indeed determine the fortunes of the German kingdom no less than of the 
republics of Italy, but it was upon Italian ground that it was fought out and 
it is to Italian history that its details belong. So too of Frederick himself. 
Out of the long array of the Germanic successors of Charles, he is, with 


Otto III, the only one who comes before us with a genius and a frame of 
character that are not those of a Northman or a Teuton. There dwelt in him, 
it is true, all the energy and knightly valour of his father Henry and his 
grandfather Barbarossa. But along with these, and changing their direction, 
were other gifts, inherited perhaps from his Italian mother and fostered by 
his education among the orange-groves of Palermo — a love of luxury and 
beauty, an intellect refined, subtle, philosophical. 


“Through the mist of calimmy and fable it is but dimly that the truth of the 
man can be discerned, and the outlines that appear, serve to quicken rather 
than appease the curiosity with which we regard one of the most 
extraordinary personages in history. A sensualist, yet also a warrior and a 
politician; a profound lawgiver and an impassioned poet; in his youth fired 
by crusading fervour, in latter life persecuting heretics while himself 
accused of blasphemy and unbelief; of winning manners and ardently 
beloved by his followers, but with the stain of more than one cruel deed 
upon his name, he was the marvel of his own generation, and succeeding 
ages looked back with awe, not unmingled with pity, upon the inscrutable 
figure of the last emperor who had braved all the terrors of the church and 
died beneath her ban, the last who had ruled from the sands of the ocean to 
the shores of the Sicilian Sea. But while they pitied they condemned. The 
undying hatred of the papacy threw round his memory a lurid light; him and 
him alone of all the imperial line, Dante, the worshipper of the empire, must 
perforce deliver to the flames of hell.”* 


T. F. Henderson, who calls him “the most remarkable figure of the Middle 
Ages,” gives the following estimate of him: 


The general contemporary opinion regarding Frederick II is expressed in 
the words stupor mundi [the amazement of the world] ; and whatever 
amount either of approbation or censure may be bestowed upon his career, 
wonder and perplexity are the predominant sentiments which its 
contemplation even yet awakens. It was not merely that his mental 
endowments were exceptionally great, but that, owing to his mingled 
German and Italian blood, the various influences to which he was subjected 
in his early years, the strange times in which he lived, and the events with 
which destiny had connected him, his character was exhibited in such 


multiform aspects and in such an individual and peculiar light that in 
history we look in vain for his parallel. As to the nature of his religious 
faith, there are no data for arriving at a certain conclusion. The theory of M. 
Huillard-Breholles S’ that he wished to unite with the functions of emperor 
those of a spiritual pontiff, and aspired to be the founder of a new religion, 
is a conjecture insufficiently supported by the isolated facts and statements 
and the general consideration on which it is made to rest. 


Indeed, the character of Frederick seems to have been widely removed from 
that of a religious enthusiast; and at every critical period of his life he was 
urged to daring and adventurous projects, rather by external circumstances 
than by either the promptings of ambition or the consciousness of 


* Qua entro e lo secondo Federico. — Inferno, Canto X. 
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divine commission. On any theory his enactments in reference to religion 
are, however, somewhat enigmatical. His persecution of heretics may not 
have been entirely due to a desire to vindicate his orthodoxy before his 
Christian subjects; but although his ideas regarding freedom of conscience 
were either inconsistent or hampered in their action by a regard to 
expediency, his toleration of the Jews equally with the Mohammedans 
prevents our ascribing his toleration of the latter either to secret sympathy 
with that form of faith or wholly to political considerations. He was in all 
probability a believer in astrology, and he shared in many of the other 
superstitious ideas of his time. But there is no indication that he dreaded 
any other than temporal consequences from the ban of the church; and if 
certain features of the Christian system had perhaps an attraction for him, 
yet both from his reported jests and serious conversation it is evident that 
his Christian belief, if he possessed one, bore little resemblance to that 
current in his age. 


In the extravagant accusations of cruelty, perfidy, and licentiousness with 
which the church has assailed his memory there is some nucleus of truth; 
but a candid judgment will arrive at the conclusion that few exposed to such 
pernicious influences have shown such a decided preference for goodness 
and truth, and that there have been almost none who against such immense 
difficulties had wrought to such wise purpose in behalf of human progress 
and ‘, enlightenment, or have fought ; such a resolute and advanta- ; geous 
battle in behalf of spiritual freedom. In this contest he ; was not an 
immediate victor; and indeed the dissolution of the imperial power in Italy 
which ‘ followed his death must be chiefly traced to the fact that his policy 
was governed by prin- ;ciples too much in advance of I his age. But 
although the beneficial results of his reign are not at a first glance so 
palpable and undeniable as some of its inju- ‘rious results, yet so far was he 
‘from being a mere untimely pre- ; cursor of the new era which dawned in 
Europe more than two centuries after his death, that, perhaps in a greater 
degree than any other, he was instrumental in hastening its arrival, both by 
sowing the first seeds of the Renais-isance in Italy, and by giving to the old 
system of things a shock which was felt throughout Europe, and continued 
to work silently long after. 


After the death of Frederick the followers of Abbot Joachim continued !to 
assert that he was still alive, and even attempted to personate him. The 
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superstition that the emperor continued to haunt the castle of Kyffhauser, at 
one time thought to refer to Frederick Barbarossa, has now been shown to 
have its origin in the tradition that Frederick II still lived after he had ceased 
to exercise the functions of emperor./ 


The news of the emperor’s death was received with exultation by the 
pontiff: “Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad.” With insolent 
triumph he wrote to the city of Naples, declaring that he took her forthwith 
into his possession, and that she should never again be under the control of 
a temporal sovereign. He also declared the Hohenstaufens to have forfeited 
their right upon Apulia and Sicily, and even upon Swabia. [He offered the 
crown first to Richard, earl of Cornwall, then to Charles of Anjou, but both 
declined.] The Alemannic princes made a lavish use of the freedom from all 
restraint granted to them by the pope. The Alpine nobles became equally 
lawless. 


The imperial cause was sustained in upper Italy by Ezzelino, in lower Italy 
by Manfred. This prince, Enzio’s rival in talent, valour, and beauty, was a 
son of the emperor by his mistress Bianca Lancia, whom he afterwards 
married. Born and educated in Italy, he was the idol of his countrymen, and 
as prince of Tarentimi was by no means a despicable antagonist to the pope, 


CONRAD THE FOURTH (1250-1254 A.D.) 


Conrad IV, Frederick’s eldest son and successor, everywhere driven from 
the field in Germany, took refuge in Italy, and, trusting that his father’s 
death had conciliated the pope, offered in his necessity to submit to any 
conditions he might impose, if he were recognised emperor by him. His 
advances were treated with silent contempt. Manfred, with a truly noble and 
fraternal spirit, ceded the sovereignty of Italy to his brother, whom he aided 
by both word and deed. In 1253 the royal brothers captured Capua and 
Naples, where Conrad placed a bridle in the mouth of an antique colossal 
horse’s head, the emblem of the city. 


The terrible fate that pursued the imperial family was not to be averted by 
success. Their younger brother, Henry, the son of Isabella of England, to 
whom the throne of Sicily had been destined by his father, suddenly 
expired, and in 1254 his fate was shared by Conrad in his twenty-sixth year. 
Their deaths were ascribed to poison, said by the Guelfs to have been 
administered by Conrad to Henry, and by Manfred to Conrad. The crime 
was, nevertheless, indubitably committed by the papal faction, the pope and 
the Guelfs being solely interested in the clestruction of the Hohenstaufens. 


MANFRED (1254-1266 A.D.) 


Manfred’s rule in Italy was certainly secured to him by the death of his 
legitimate brothers, but on the other hand it deprived him of all hope of aid 
from Germany; and his total inability unaided to oppose the pope was 
evident immediately after Conrad’s death, when he made terms with the 
pontiff, to whom he ceded the whole of lower Italy, Tarentum alone 
excepted. 


He was, nevertheless, speedily necessitated again to take up arms against 
the lieutenant of the pope, and was driven by suspicion of a design against 
his life to make a last and desperate defence. The German mercenaries at 
Nocera under the command of the markgraf von Hochberg, and the Moors 
who had served under the emperor Frederick, flocked beneath his banner, 
and on 
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the death of the pontiff (1254), who expired on the anniversary of the death 
of Frederick I, affairs suddenly changed. The cardinals elected Alexander 
IV, who was powerless against Manfred’s party; and the son of Conrad IV, 
the young duke Conradin of Swabia, whose minority was passed in 
obscurity at the court of his uncle of Bavaria, being unable to assert his 
claim to the crown of Apulia, the hopes of the Ghibellines of lower Italy 
naturally centred in Manfred, who was unanimously proclaimed king by his 
faithful vassals, and crowned at Palermo (1258). 


In upper Italy the affairs of the Ghibellines wore a contrary aspect. 
Ezzelino, after making a desperate defence at Cassano, was defeated, 
wounded, and taken prisoner. He died of his wounds (1259), scornfully 
rejecting to the last all spiritual aid. His more gentle brother, Alberich, after 
seeing his wife and children cruelly butchered, was dragged to death at a 
horse’s tail. The rest of the Ghibelline chiefs met with an equally wretched 
fate. These horrible scenes of bloodshed worked so forcibly upon the 
feelings of even the hardened Italians, that numbers arrayed themselves in 
sackcloth, and did penance at the grave of Alberich. This circumstance gave 
rise to the sect of the Flagellants, who ran through the streets lamenting, 
praying, preaching repentance, and wounding themselves and others with 
bloody \ stripes, in order to atone for the sins of the world. 


already subjugated the southern tribes, Dan, Judah, and Zebulun ; they were 
now menacing those of the centre. 


The Israelites remembered that after their coming forth out of Egypt the 
Ark of the Covenant had led them to the conquest of Canaan, and they 
thought that now again it would insure them the victory. The Ark was at 
that time at Shiloh, under the charge of the aged Eli, who combined the 
office of high priest with the title of Judge in Israel. So the Ark was brought 
from thence in charge of the two sons of Eli. But its presence was after all 
of no avail. “Israel was smitten, and they fled every man to his tent: and 
there was a very great slaughter ; for there fell of Israel thirty thousand 
footmen. And the Ark of the God was taken ; and the two sons of Eli, 
Hophni and Phinehas, were slain.” 


Such a blow could not but daunt the spirit of the nation. As a matter of fact, 
the Philistines did not keep the trophy long ; believing that the presence of a 
hostile god would bring misfortune upon them, they sent the Ark of the 
Covenant back to the Israelites. But to prevent any attempt at rebellion, they 
forbade the vanquished to bear arms and carried off all the smiths, so that 
no Israelite could mend his plough unless he went to the Philistines. 


76 THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 
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The reawakening of the national sentiment took the form of a revival of 
religious zeal, as it does among the Arabs of this day. The initiative in this 
religious movement is attributed to Samuel, of the tribe of Ephraim. From 
his childhood he had been dedicated to the service of Jehovah, and he was 
early believed to receive direct communication from God. He was therefore 
what was called a nabi (inspired person). This word is usually translated by 
” prophet,” which signifies soothsayer, because such inspired persons were 
supposed to be gifted with the power of foreseeing the future, and 
themselves believed that they possessed it. 


It was in the course of this year that Manfred solemnised his second 
nuptials, with Helena, the daughter of Michael of ^tolia and Cyprus, who 
was then in her seventeenth year, and famed for her extraordinary 
loveliness. The uncommon beauty of the bridal pair, and the charms of their 
court, which, as in Frederick’s time, was composed of the most 
distinguished bards and the most beautiful women, were such as to justify 
the expression used by a poet of the times, “Paradise has once more 
appeared upon earth.” Manfred, like his father and his brother Enzio, was 
himself a minnesinger. His marriage with Helena had gained for him the 
alliance of Greece, and the miion of Constanza, his daughter by a former 
marriage, with Pedro of : Aragon, confirmed his amity with Spain. He was 
now enabled to send aid , to the distressed Ghibellines in Lombardy (1260). 
They were again victorious at Montaperto, and the gallant Pallavicini 
became his lieutenant in i upper Italy. The pope was compelled to flee from 
Rome to Viterbo. The [ city of Manfredonia, so named after its founder, 
Manfred, was built at this ‘ period. 


The Guelfs, alarmed at Manfred’s increasing power, now sought for foreign 
aid, and raised a Frenchman, Urban IV, to the pontifical throne. This pope 
mduced Charles of Anjou, the brother of the French monarch, ^ who had 
already “fished in troubled waters” in Flanders, to grasp at the | crown of 
Apulia. On the death of Urban (1265), another Frenchman, : Clement IV, 
succeeded to the chair of St. Peter, and greatly contributed ; to hasten the 
projected invasion. Charles was gloomy and priest-ridden; extremely 
miprepossessing in his person, and of an olive complexion; inva- ‘ riably 
cold, silent, and reserved in manner, impatient of gaiety or cheerful- ‘ ness, 
and so cold-blooded and cruel as to be viewed with horror even by his 
bigoted brother, St. Louis. This ill-omened prince at first fixed his residence 
in the Arelat, where the emperor’s rights were without a champion, and then 
sailed with a powerful fleet to Naples (1266). France, until now a listless 
spectator, for the first time opposed her influence to that of Germany in 
Italy, and henceforward pursued the policy of taking advantage of the 


[‘It was reported that lie was dead, but when, after Manfred’s coronation, 
his mother claimed the crown for the child, it was too late. ] 
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disunited state of the German Empire in order to seize one province after 
another. 


Manfred collected his whole strength to oppose the French invader, but the 
clergy tampered with his soldiery and sowed treason in his camp. Charles 
no sooner landed than Riccardo di Caseta abandoned the mountain pass 
intrusted to his defence, and allowed the French to advance unmolested as 
far as Benevento, where, on the 26th of February, 1266, a decisive battle 
was fought, in which Manfred, notwithstanding his gallant efforts, being 
worsted, threw himself in despair in the thickest of the fight, where he fell 
covered with wounds. Charles, on the score of heresy, refused him 
honourable burial, but the French soldiery, touched by his beauty and 
gallantry, cast each of them a stone upon his body, which was by this means 
buried beneath a hillock still known by the natives as the rock of roses./ 


Helena, accompanied by her daughter Beatrice and her three infant sons, 
Henry, Frederick, and Anselino, sought safety in flight, but was betrayed to 
Charles, who threw her and her children into a dungeon, where she shortly 
languished and died. Beatrice was saved from a similar fate by Pedro of 
Aragon, to whom she was delivered in exchange for a son of Charles of 
Anjou, who had fallen into his hands. The three boys were consigned to a 
narrow dungeon, where, loaded with chains, half-naked, ill-fed, and 
untaught, they remained in perfect seclusion for a space of thirty-one years; 
in 1297 they were released from their chains and allowed to be visited by a 
priest and a physician. The eldest, Henry, died in 1309. With fanatical rage 
Charles destroyed every vestige of the reign of the Hohenstaufens in lower 
Italy. 


Italy was forever torn from the empire, from which Burgundy, too long 
neglected for the sake of her classic sister, was also severed. Her southern 
provinces, Provence, Vienne, and Toulouse were annexed to France, whilst 
her more northern ones, the countships of Burgimdy and Savoy, became an 
almost independent state. 


Whilst the name and power of the Hohenstaufen family was being thus 
annihilated in Italy, Germany seemed to have forgotten her ancient fame. 
The princes and vassals, who mainly owed their influence to the 
Hohenstaufens, had ungratefully deprived the orphaned Conradin of his 
inheritance. Swabia was his merely in name, and he would in all probability 
have shared the fate of his Italian relatives had he not found an asylum in 
the court of Ludwig of Bavaria. 


WAILLIAM OF HOLLAND (1247-1256 A.D.) 


William of Holland, with a view of increasing his popularity by an alliance 
with the Guelfs, espoused Elisabeth, the daughter of Otto of Brunswick. 
The faction of the Guelfs had, however, been too long broken ever to regain 
strength, and the circumstance of the destruction of his false crown (the 
genuine one being still in Italy) during a conflagration which burst out on 
the night of the nuptials, and almost proved fatal to him and his bride, 
rendered him an object or fresh ridicule. He disgraced the dignity he had 
assumed by his lavish sale or gift of the imperial prerogatives and lands to 
his adherents, whom he by these means bribed to uphold his cause, and by 
his 


‘ L’ossa del corpo mio sai’ieno ancora In CO del ponte, presso a Benevento, 
Sotto la guardia della grave mora. 


— Dante, Cauto III, del Purgatorio. 
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complete subserviency to the pope. His despicable conduct received its 
fitting reward ; no city, none of the temporal nor even of the spiritual lords 


throughout the empire, tolerated his residence within their demesnes. Con- 
rad, archbishop of Cologne, ordered the roof of the house in which he 
resided at Neuss to be set on fire in order to enforce his departure. At 
Utrecht a stone was cast at him in the church. His wife was seduced by a 
count von Waldeck. This wretched emperor was at length compelled to 
retire into Holland, where he employed himself in attempting to reduce a 
petty na-tion, the West Frisians, beneath his yoke. This expedition 
terminated fatally to himself alone; when crossing a frozen morass on 
horseback, armed cap-a-pie, the ice gave way beneath the weight, and 
whilst in this helpless situation, unable either to extricate or defend himself, 
he was attacked and slain by some Frisian boors, to whom he was 
personally unknown. On discovering his rank, they were filled with terror at 
their own daring, and buried him with the utmost secrecy. The regency of 
Holland was committed to Adelheid, the wife of John d’ Avesnes, during the 
minority of her nephew, Floris V, the son of William. She was expelled by 
the Dutch, who disdained a woman’s control. Floris succeeded to the 
government on attaining his majority. On the death of the emperor, Jolm 

d’ Avesnes was induced by a political motive to conciliate his mother and 
step-brothers, who were supported by France. The departure of Charles of 
Anjou was purchased with large sums of money. Guy de Dampierre 
obtained Flanders; John d’ Avesnes, merely 


Hainault. Namur passed from the hands of Philip, the brother of Baldwin of 
Constantinople, by intermarriage, into those of the French monarch, but was 
sold by Louis to Guy de Dampierre, who bestowed it on one of his sons. 
Artois remained annexed to France. 


On the death of Conrad IV and of William of Holland, fresh competitors for 
the crown appeared, although undemanded by the German princes, each of 
whom strove to protract the confusion that reigned throughout the empire 
and utterly to annihilate the imperial power in order to increase their own. , 
The crown was, in consequence, only claimed by two foreign princes, who 
1 rivalled each other in wealth; and the world beheld the extraordinary 
spec- : tacle of the sale of the shadow crown of Germany to the highest 
bidder. * The electoral princes were even base enough to work upon the 
vanity of the .wealthy count Hermann von Henneberg, who coveted the 
imperial title, in I order to extract from him large sums of money, without 


having the slightest ! intention to perform their promises. Alfonso of Castile 
sent twenty thousand silver marks from Spain, and was in return elected 
emperor by Treves, Bohemia, Saxony, and Brandenburg. Richard, duke of 
Cornwall, however, 


German Piper 
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sent thirty-two tons of gold from England, which purchased for him the 
votes of Cologne, Mainz, and Bavaria; and, to the scandal of all true 
Germans, both competitors, neither of whom was present, were 
simultaneously elected emperor — Alfonso in Frankfort-on-the-Main, and 
Richard outside the walls of the same city (1257). Alfonso, buried in the 
study of astronomy, never visited Germany. Richard claimed the throne, 
without regarding the superior rights of Conradin, in right of his wife, the 
sister of Frederick II, as the heir of the Hohenstaufens, a claim which drew 
upon him the suspicions of the pontiff, who, notwithstanding Richard’s 
apparent humility, delayed his recognition of him as emperor. In Germany, 
where he made his first appearance on the defeat of the citizens of Treves at 
Boppard by his rival Conrad of Cologne, he was merely held in 
consideration as long as his treasury was full. Necessity ere long compelled 
him to return to England. In 1269 he revisited Germany, where, during his 
short stay, he attempted to abolish the customs levied on the Rhine. It was 
during this visit that he became enamoured of Gode von Falkenstein, the 
most beautiful woman of the day, whom he persuaded to accompany him to 
England, where he died in 1271. ^ 


“Two kings when nobody wanted one,” is the motto for that sad time when 
no German prince wore the depreciated crown. Once hotly disputed, it now 
attracted only foreigners to its purchase.’ 


CONRADIX (1267-1268 A.D.) 


Conradin, the last of the Hohenstaufens, resided sometimes in the court of 
Ludwig of Bavaria, at other times under his protection at the castle of 
Ravensburg on the Lake of Constance, an ancient allod of the Guelfs, which 
had formerly been bequeathed by Welf the elder to Barbarossa. In this 
retreat he associated with a young man of his own age, Frederick, the son of 
Hermann, markgraf of Baden. Frederick assumed the surname of ” 
Austria,” on account of his mother, who was a descendant of the house of 
Babenberg; he cherished, moreover, a hope of gaining possession of that 
duchy, on the restoration of the Hohenstaufens. Conrad and Frederick 
became inseparable companions; equally enthusiastic and imaginative, their 
ambitious aspirations found vent in song, and sportive fancy embellished 
the stern features of reality. One of Conradin’s ballads is still extant. 


The seclusion of Conradin’s life and the neglect with which he was treated 
became daily more harassing to him as he grew up, and he gladly accepted 
a proposal on the part of the Italian Ghibellmes, inviting him to place 
himself at their head. In the autumn of 1267 he crossed the Alps at the head 
of ten thousand men, and was welcomed at Verona by the Scala, the chiefs 
of the Ghibelline faction. The meanness of his German relatives and friends 
was here undisguisedly displayed. Ludwig, after persuading him to part 
with his remaining possessions at a low price, quitted hun, and was 
followed by Meinhard and by the greater number of the Germans. This 
desertion reduced his army to three thousand men. 


The Italian Ghibellines remained true to their word. Verona raised an army 
in Lombardy, Pisa equipped a large fleet, the Moors of Luceria took up 
arms, and Rome welcomed the youthful heir of the Hohsnstauf ens by 
forcing the pope once more to retreat to Viterbo. He was also joined by two 
brothers of Alfonso the phantom monarch, Henry and Frederick, and 
marched unopposed to Rome, at whose gates he was met and conducted to 
the capitol by 
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a procession of beautiful girls bearing musical instruments and flowers. The 
Pisans meanwhile gained a signal victory off Messina over the French fleet, 
and burned a great number of the enemy’s ships. Conradin entered lower 
Italy and encountered the French army under Charles, at Tagliacozz, where 
his Germans, after beating the enemy back, deeming the victory their own, 
carelessly dispersed to seek for booty; some among them even refreshed 
themselves by bathing. In this condition they were suddenly attacked by the 
French, who had watched their movements, and were completely put to the 
rout, August 23rd, 1268. Conradin and Frederick owed their escape to the 
fleetness of their steeds, but were basely betrayed into Charles’ hands at 
Astura when crossing the sea to Pisa by Giovanni Frangipani, whose family 
had been laden with benefits by the Hohenstaufens. 


Conradin, whilst playing at chess with his friend in prison, calmly listened 
to the sentence of death pronounced upon him. On the 22nd of October, 
1268, he was conducted, with Frederick and his other companions, to the 
scaffold erected in the market-place at Naples. The French were even 
roused to indignation at this spectacle, and Charles’ son-in-law, Robert, 
count of Flanders, drawing his sword, cut down the officer commissioned to 
read the sentence of death in public, saying, as he dealt the blow, “Wretch! 
how darest thou condemn such a great and excellent knight?” Conradin, in 
his address to the people said, “I cite my judge before the highest tribunal. 
My blood, shed on this spot, shall cry to heaven for vengeance. Nor do I 
esteem my Swabians and Bavarians, my Germans, so low as not to trust that 
this stain on the honour of the German nation will be washed out by them in 
French blood.” He then threw his glove on the ground, charging him who 
raised it to bear it to Pedro, king of Aragon, to whom, as his nearest 
relative, he bequeathed all his claims. The glove was raised by Henry, 
truchsess of Waldburg, who found within it the seal ring of the unfortunate 
prince, and henceforth bore in his arms the three black lions of the Hohen- , 
staufens. 


His last bequests thus made, Conradin knelt fearlessly before the block, 


‘ and the head of the last of the Hohenstaufens rolled on the scaffold.“ A 
cry 


‘ of agony burst from the heart of his friend, whose head also fell; nor was 
Charles’ revenge satiated until almost every Ghibelline had fallen by the 
I hand of the executioner. 


I The Germans, nevertheless, looked on with indifference, and shortly after- 
I wards elected an emperor, Rudolf von Habsburg, who married his 
daughter i to the son of Charles of Anjou, and who was the tool of the pope 
and of the ‘ French monarch. The German muse alone mourned the fall of 
the great Swabian dynasty. Conradin and Frederick were buried side by side 
to the ‘ right of the altar, beneath the marble pavement of the church of 
Santa Maria ‘ del Carmine, in the market-place of Naples, where the 
execution took place. At the end of the seventeenth century the pavement of 
the church was : renewed, and Conradin was found with his head resting on 
his folded hands. ;The remains were left in their original state. The 
(modern) inscription , on the tomb runs thus: “Qui giacciono Corradino di 
Stooffen, ultimo de’ ) duchi deir imperiale casa di Suevia, e Frederico d’ 
Asburgh, ultimo rfe’ duchi ‘ di’ Austria, Anno 1269.” The raiser of this 
monument must have possessed 


‘ Malaspina,” althougti a Guelf and a papal writer, sublimely describes 
Conrad’s wretched fate, his courage and his beauty. ” Non voce querula, sed 
ad cxelum junnehat palmas. Suwn Domino spiritum commendahai, nee 
divertebat caput sed exhibebat se quam victimam et cofsons truces ictus in 
patientia exspectabat. Madet terra pulchro cruore diffusa, tabetque juvemli 
sanguine cruentata. Jacet veluti flos purpureus improvida falce succisus. 


H. W. — VOL. XIV. K 
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more piety than knowledge when he made the luckless Frederick the last of 
the Habsburgs. 


Conradin’s unhappy mother, who had vainly offered a large ransom for his 
life, devoted the money to the erection of the monastery of Stams, in a wild 
valley of the Tyrol. Charles’ next work was the destruction of Luceria, 
where every Moor was put to the sword. Conrad, a son of Frederick of 
Antioch, a natural descendant of Frederick II, alone escaped death. A 
contrary fate awaited Henry, the youthful son of the emperor Richard, the 
kinsman and heir of the Hohenstaufens, who, when tarrying by chance at 
Viterbo on his way to the Holy Land, was, by Charles’ command, 
assassinated (1274). The imfortunate king Enzio was also implicated in 
Conradin’s fate. 


Thus terminated the royal race of the Hohenstaufens, in which the highest 
earthly dignity and power, the most brilliant achievements in arms, 
extraordinary personal beauty, and rich poetical genius were combined, and 
beneath whose rule the Middle Age and its creations, the church, the 
empire, the states, religion, and art, attained a height whence they 
necessarily sank as the Hohenstaufens fell, like flowers that fade at parting 
day. 


Charles of Anjou retained Apulia, but was deprived of Sicily. In the night of 
the 30th of March, 1282, a general conspiracy among the Ghibellines in this 
island broke out, and in this night, known as the Sicilian Vespers, all the 
French were assassinated, and Manfred’s daughter, Constanza, and her 
husband, Pedro of Aragon, were proclaimed the sovereigns of Sicily. 


It is remarkable that about this time the Crusades ended, and all the 
European conquests in the East were lost. Constantinople was delivered in 
1261 by the Greeks from the bad government of the French Pullanes, and in 
1262 Antioch was retaken by the Turks. The last crusade was undertaken in 
1269 by Louis of France, Charles of Anjou, and Edward, prince of Wales, 
who were joined by a Frisian fleet which ought to have been equipped 
instead in Conrad’s aid. After besieging Tunis and enforcing a tribute, the 
French returned home. The English reached the Holy Land (1272), but met 
with such ill success that Tripolis was lost in 1288, and Acre in 1291. On 


the reduction of these cities, the last strongholds of the Christians, Tyre 
voluntarily surrendered and Palestine was entirely deserted by the Franks. 


DISINTEGRATION OF IMPERIAL POWER 


The triumph of the pope over the emperor was complete; but the temporal 
power of which the emperor had been deprived, instead of falling wholly 
into the hands of his antagonist, was scattered among the princes and cities 
of the empire; and, although the loss of the emperor had deprived the 
empire of her head, vitality still remained in her different members. 


The power of the Guelfs had ceased a century before the fall of the 
Hohenstaufens. The princes that remained possessed but mediocre 
authority, no ambition beyond the concentration of their petty states and the 
attainment of individual independence. The limited nature of this policy 
attracted little attention and ensured its success. Equally indifferent to the 
downfall of the Hohenstaufens and to the creation of the mock sovereigns 
placed over them by the pope, they merely sought the advancement of their 
petty interests by the usurpation of every prerogative hitherto enjoyed by 
the crown within their states, and thus transformed the empire, which had 
up to this period been an elective monarchy, into a ducal aristocracy. 
Unsatisfied with releasing themselves from their allegiance to their 
sovereign, they also 
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strove, aitled by their feudal vassals and by the clergy, to crush civil liberty 
by carrying on, as will hereafter be seen, a disastrous warfare against the 
cities, in which they were warmly supported by the pope, whom they had 
assisted in exterminating the imperial house. The power they individually 
possessed was, moreover, too insignificant to rouse the jealousy of the 
pontiff, whom they basely courted and implicitly obeyed. The people, 
meanwhile (at least those among the citizens and knights who still ventured 
freely to express their opinions), bitterly lamented the dissolution of the 


The distinction between priests and prophets is clearly marked, even in the 
legend of Moses ; for the lawgiver, the interpreter of .Jeliovah, reserves the 
sacerdotal office, not for his own descendants, but for those of his brother 
Aaron. This distinction is not peculiar to the Hebrews ; the Greeks also had 
soothsayers, who received inspiration from a god, and priests, or rather 
sacristans, who were charged with the maintenance of the temples and 
superintended the ceremonial of worship. The Hebrew priesthood became 
by degree an exclusive caste ; prophecy which had its origin in personal 
inspiration, could not be hereditary, for the spirit bloweth where it listeth. 
There were no priestesses among the Israelites, though there were prophet- 
esses, like Miriam the sister of Moses, or Deborah. In the same way it was a 
woman, the Pythia, who transmitted the oracles of Apollo at Delphi. 


Samuel tried to make prophecy a permanent institution. After the death of 
Eli he went back to his own home, Ramah, a city of Benjamin, and there 
founded a college or convent of prophets (najotK). There were similar 
schools at Bethel, Gilgal, and Jericho. The members of these brotherhoods 
lived in community, for enthusiasm is contagious. Music was the means 
employed to call down inspiration. With the prophets of Israel, as with the 
Pythia of Delphi, the ecstasy was the result of a morbid excitation, a kind of 
intoxication, an intermittent delirium ; when this phase of exaltation was 
over the prophet became an ordinary man once more. 


But the trait that distinguishes the religious institutions of the Hebrews from 
anything analogous that may have existed at other times and in other 
countries, is their exclusively national character and their attitude of unva- 
rying hostility towards the outer world. The religion of Israel is intolerant 
because it is but the ideal form of a fanatical patriotism. For this reason 
every awakening of public spirit among the Hebrews manifests itself by a 
fresh outbreak of invective against the religions of their neighbours.”* 
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empire, its internal anarchy, the arbitrary rule of the princes, their utter 
disregard of order, public security, and national right, and loudly demanded 
the election of a successor to the imperial throne.’ 


Thus expired the Hohenstaufen family. In lordliness and grace, in personal 
greatness and renown, it stands, perhaps, alone in history. Even the Saxon 
and the Salic emperors fall short of it in these respects. But its ruin was only 
the more frightful ; a fall without a parallel, in which this dynasty, and with 
it the glory of the empire, fell from the highest earthly greatness within a 
generation. In spite of all its splendour, the internal decomposition of the 
empire had become complete under this house. When the Saxon dynasty 
expired, the great fiefs or duchies were hereditary; when the Franconian 
dynasty expired, all fiefs, even the small ones, had become so ; but at the 
end of the Hohenstaufens these fiefs had become independent principalities. 
The emperors had been diligent in splitting up the great duchies, which 
endangered the imperial supremacy, into small districts, under both clerical 
and lay lords. Now this disintegration was general, and as yet without 
immediate evil consequences. In extreme need, as at the Mongol invasion, 
the neighbours likely to be next attacked freely rendered their aid; and the 
valour of its members still protected the union. But the collective strength 
of the German nation no longer existed; and six hundred years were to pass 
before it should again meditate common enterprises, and renew the ancient 
empire./ 
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CHAPTER II A REVIEW OF THE EMPIRE 
[1125-1273 A.D.] THE GERMAN CONSTITUTION 


The period over which we have passed affords ample materials for tracing 
the progress of the Germanic constitution. The first peculiarity regards the 
alarming decline of the imperial authority. (1) From the time of Frederick 
II, the crown no longer possessed the right of deciding even in litigated 


ecclesiastical elections. The popes had found that this privilege, exacted 
from them by the concordat of 1122, had uniformly led to abuse; that it 
enabled the sovereign to exercise his influence as effectually as if he 
possessed the undisputed right of nomination. But to remonstrate with 
princes so powerful as those of the Hohenstaufen dynasty was vain, and 
they were compelled to await a more favourable opportunity of vindicating 
the independence of elections. It was presented by the fall of the second 
Frederick; they refused to favour any candidate who hesitated to surrender 
the obnoxious privilege; and they accordingly succeeded in transferring 
from the crown to themselves the right of deciding whenever there was a 
division among the electors. (2) Again, even Frederick II was compelled to 
publish two pragmatic sanctions, by one of which he renounced, for hunself 
and successors, the right of inheriting the movable effects of deceased 
ecclesiastics, and of demanding other subsidies than those fixed by feudal 
custom; by another he extended a similar indulgence to the secular princes, 
in renouncing all claim to purveyance. (3) The imperial jurisdiction was 
still further circumscribed for the aggrandisement of the states. By the 
ancient laws of Germany, the sovereign was forbidden to revoke any cause 
to a tribunal held beyond the confines of the province where the defendant 
resided. If, therefore, he would exercise his judicial prerogative, he was 
compelled to travel from province to province to hear and decide causes. So 
long as the institution of counts palatine was in its full vigour, much of this 
laborious duty devolved on these deputies ; but these offices gradually fell 
into insignificance, probably because they were too dependent on the local 
dukes to have any power of their own. It is certain that they ceased to be the 
slightest check on those great feudatories; so that in 1231, when Frederick 
abolished 
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the jurisdiction of the royal judges over the vassals of those princes, he 
merely abolished a vain formality. 


Owing to the anarchy of the times, however, it was found that, if the public 
tranquillity were to be maintained, there must be some tribunal to take 
cognisance of the endless private wars and other disorders which rendered 
individual and even social security a mere name. Hence, in 1235, the same 
emperor was authorised to create a new judge, who should sit daily, but 
who, however, should hold no tribunal beyond the precincts of the court, 
and in no degree mterfere with the local jurisdiction of the dukes. Yet he 
took cognisance throughout the empire of all cases which, by the Roman 
law, now spreading its roots widely in the Teutonic soil, were the peculiar 
province of the monarch. Still a vast majority of cases lay within the 
competency of the ducal tribunals, who thus exercised a jurisdiction in 
other countries inherent in the crown, or delegated to royal judges. (4) The 
hnperial revenues were diminished. Of these, the reception of mortuary 
and purveyance fines, considerable in amount, ceased; but the loss was 
small hi comparison with the usurpations of most fiscal and regalian rights 
by the states. The exercise of the judicial functions placed at the disposal of 
the dukes all such fines as were levied by their courts. During three 
centuries they had possessed the privilege — originally a concession from 
the crown, 


— of coining and fixing the value of money; now, by means which no 
contemporary historian condescends to explain, they obtained two thirds of 
the returns from all gold and silver mines. Anciently the Jews were the 
exclusive serfs of the emperor; and as the price of protection they paid him 
a Capitation tax: now, though on the imperial domain they still stood in the 
same relation to him, within the jurisdiction of the dukes they began to be 
regarded as subject to the local treasury. 


Again, several of the imperial cities, which had hitherto paid some annual 
revenue to the emperor, procured, probably in consequence of express 
stipulations to that effect — as the express condition of joining the imperial 
cause 


— exemptions from the obligation, and were henceforth styled free as well 
as imperial. We may add that the Germanic domain, which extended on 


both banks of the Rhine from Cologne to Bale, was invaded by the four 
electors of Franconia, viz., by the three archbishops and the count palatine 
of the Rhine. It is, indeed, manifest that, had not the late emperors 
possessed immense patrimonial domains, they could not have sustained the 
dignity of the station. William of Holland had little patrimony: he was 
consequently so poor as to be compelled to borrow money for his ordinary 
expenses; a necessity which virtually annihilated what little influence the 
constitution had left him. 


At this period, however, neither the jurisdiction nor the revenues of the 
crown were well defined. There was evidently a struggle between it and the 
great dukes — the former to retain, the latter to usurp the rights which had 
hitherto been inherent in the sovereignty. In some cases, too, there appears 
to have been a compromise between the two parties. Thus, though the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction was engrossed and valued by the states, on 
account of the advantage they derived from pecuniary compositions or 
fines, there were some cases in which appeals to him were permitted, and 
some of which he took cognisance even in the first instance. These cases, 
however, were generally decided by the new judge of the court; when the 
parties implicated were of high dignity, the sovereign was expected to 
preside; but even then he was compelled to act with seven assessors of 
equal or higher rank than the parties themselves. It lias been contended by 
some 
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writers that the Swabian emperors conferred vacant duchies and other 
princely fiefs on their own authority. To us this appears a rash assertion; for 
though the chroniclers intimate the mere fact, unaccompanied by any 
observation, the instruments which remain of that period distinctly express 
the consent of the nobles, or of the states. 


In some other respects the dignity rather than the authority of the sovereign 
remamed unimpaired. He convoked and presided over the diets; he rendered 


bastards legitimate; he conferred nobility by letters patent. It has been also 
asserted that he could declare war or make peace at his own pleasure. This 
is very partially true. As king of Lombardy, which was his regnum 
proprium, he could certainly commence hostilities against any potentate; 
but he could not force his ducal and princely vassals to take part in them. 
On such occasions he could summon to his standard the vassals who 
immediately held of him, those who were dispersed over his still 
considerable domains; but he could undertake no war for the general 
interests of the empire without the consent of his states. Thus, though 
Frederick I urged them to join him in declaring war against the Hungarians, 
they refused, and no campaign took place. The wars which that monarch 
undertook were conducted at his own expense. Frederick II had the gold of 
the two Sicilies to assist him. 


Nothing, indeed, was so difficult as to prevail on the states to sanction any 
war: they often regarded the irruptions of the Danes with an apathy which 
seems irreconcilable with patriotism; they left all to the frontier miarkgrafs, 
and the military authorities of the particular district invaded; they saw 
Poland gradually emancipate itself from fealty to the empire, Aries become 
virtually independent, Friesland choose, as its sovereign head, William of 
Holland, the imperial dignity decline so as to become degraded in the eyes 
even of second-rate princes, and the house of Hohenstaufen gradually 
perish in attempting to preserve the connection of Italy with the empire. All 
were eager to aggrandise themselves at the expense of their chief. So 
jealous were they of imperial influence, that the duke whom they elected to 
that dignity they always forced to surrender his hereditary fief to some 
member of his family. In this there was good policy; for had such powerful 
princes as the dukes of Saxony or Bavaria been allowed to retain those 
provinces, in time despotism would assuredly have been established. 


Yet still there was a family interest which was sometmies dangerous, 
always umbrageous, to the states. Thus the Swabian emperors, through their 
connections and their personal qualities, obtained a preponderance which 
we should not have expected to find under such a constitution. To guard 
against the possible consequences of the system, the electors began to select 
as candidates such prmces only as, having no considerable domains — at 
least in Germany — could not give rise to apprehension ; but yet who 


should have gold enough to pay dearly for so sterile an honour. Hence the 
landgraf of Thuringia, William of Holland, Richard of Cornwall, and 
Alfonso of Castile allowed themselves to become the tools of their 
contemporaries, the pity of posterity. 


One privilege, however, the emperors had, which we should not omit. In the 
imperial cities they could marry the children of the chief citizens according 
to their pleasure. When the parties were provided, a herald paraded the 
public places of the city, proclaiming that the kaiser had betrothed the 
daughter of such a citizen to the son of such a one ; and the marriage always 
followed that day twelve months. In 1232, however, the citizens of 
Frankfort obtained an exemption from it. 
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The most remarkable peculiarity during the period before us is the 
conversion of the privilege of pretaxation into the right of election. That 
privilege had existed for many reigns; this right does not appear to have 
been fully established before the reign of Frederick. 


From this right of pretaxation, or of deciding which of the candidates 
should be proposed for the crown, the transition to that of absolute 
nomination was natural and easy; hence we now find them denominated the 


electoral college. Soon after the time of Lothair II these great dignitaries 
were seven, three ecclesiastical and four secular princes: the former being 
the archbishops of Mainz, Cologne, and Treves; the latter, the dukes of 
Franconia, Bavaria, Saxony and Swabia. It is certain that Conrad IV was 
elected by these dignitaries, and that the rest of the princes had no other 
privilege than that of consenting — of suffrage not one word is said. A fifth 
secular prince is said to have been added to the electoral college. Other 
changes followed, the knowledge of which is necessary towards a clear 
conception of the Franconian constitution. The count palatine soon 
succeeded to the duchy of Bavaria; but as in these days no elector was 
allowed to possess two votes, the suffragan privilege of Bavaria was 
transferred to the crown of Bohemia. Again, when one of the great dukes 
was elected to the throne of Germany, he was coi ipelled to confide the right 
of voting inherent in his duchy to some markgraf not already an elector. 
Thus, when Frederick of Hohenstaufen assumed the reins of empire, he 
entrusted the suffragan right of Swabia to the markgraf of Brandenburg, the 
only markgraf not an elector who was not dependent on some one of the 
four duchies. 


By this arrangement, which appears to have been the growth of accident, 
Bavaria and Swabia lost the electoral right — the former being united with 
the palatinate; the latter being lent, never to be revoked, to the aspiring 
house of Brandenburg. The former, indeed, might be consoled with the 
reflection that its suffrage was virtually retained, since it continued to rest in 
its hereditary duke, as count palatine; but the latter was unjustly deprived of 
it, if the term injustice can be applied in a case where the original privilege 
was an usurpation. There is reason enough for this exclusion of the 
Hohenstaufens: they were at once obnoxious to the church and the empire; 
and by both it was agreed that they should never again be permitted to 
obtain their ancient preponderance. 


Nor is this period much less remarkable for another college — that of 
princes. Its formation and history is one of the most interesting 
circumstances relating to Germany during the Middle Ages. The result of 
the 
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proscription of Henry the Lion was the dismemberment of the great duchies 
of Saxony and Bavaria. This called into existence a number of feudatories, 
who, with domains from portions of those great fiefs, assumed the 
designation of princes of the empire, and obtained jurisdictions independent 
of the electors and of each other. Among these were the dukes of Austria, 
Styria, and Pomerania; the markgraf of Meissen; the landgraf of Meiningen; 
and the counts of Mecklenburg and Holstein. The political existence of the 
duchy of Swabia expired on the execution of Conradin, the last male of the 
Hohenstaufen dynasty; and’ the counts of Wiirtemberg, Fiirstenberg, 
Hohenzollern, with several others, made their appearance on the scene of 
German history. By this deprivation of one man of the power of 
withstanding the emperor or diet, the dissolution of these great duchies was 
certainly a good. But not content with the divisions of territory already 
made, these newly created princes, at their deaths, subdivided their 
dominions among their sons, by which means the number of the order was 
much increased. 


The college of princes, thus called into existence, made a thorough 
revolution in the territorial jurisdiction of the country. Before the 
dismemberment of the duchies of Saxony and Bavaria, and the annihilation 
of the imperial influence, the chief princes, though next in rank to the 
sovereign dukes, had exercised a very limited feudal jurisdiction. They 
were themselves vassals of the emperor; and they had no authority over 
either the allodial proprietors, or the inferior vassals who held immediately 
from the same source. But now that the only bulwark which could defend 
the great body of the untitled nobility was thrown down; now that the 
number of princes was augmented so as to form an imposing body in the 
state, they began to usurp the privileges formerly possessed by the dukes, 
and aim at more. We must not forget that the ancient duchies were 
dissolved, some wholly, others, if not nominally, virtually. With the 


Hohenstaufen dynasty, both Swabia and Franconia fell as ducal states; 
never afterwards could they boast of a single chief; they were divided 
among many princes, who aimed at the jurisdiction formerly held by the 
dukes. 


It might, indeed, be expected that the great body of the nobles in each of the 
new states, whether by the disruption of the ties which formerly bound them 
to the dukes, transferred from vassals to allodial proprietors, or allodial 
proprietors as many were from time immemorial, would resist the efforts of 
the princes for their subjugation. In many cases, no doubt, such resistance 
was offered and was successful; but in more the degradation was complete. 
The nobles and abbots not invested with the princely dignity now 
constituted an equestrian body, ranking among the provincial orders, which 
were retained by the princes as a sort of shadow of the ancient local states. 
This subjection of a numerous class to the will of the princes confirmed, in 
process of time, a maxim exceedingly useful to their views — that whatever 
lands are situated in a territory, belong to that territory; that whatever lies 
within a given boundary of jurisdiction, is necessarily subject to that 
jurisdiction. The consolidation of the territorial govermnent in each state 
caused the princes soon to regard it almost as patrimonial; and in their last 
dispositions, acting on an ancient maxim of Germanic law, they divided it 
equally among their sons, and the sons themselves, in the order of things, 
effected similar partitions among their heirs: thus prodigiously increasing 
the number of territorial lords; for we must bear in mind that the individual 
who succeeded to the smallest portion of domain, succeeded also to all the 
rights attached to that domain. He sat in the provincial diets, and 
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exercised all the feudal privileges of his caste. Nor was this custom 
confined to the inferior princes and nobles: it was adopted by the most 
powerful of the reigning houses. 


In time, however, the sovereign houses themselves took the alarm, and 
agreed that principalities should no longer be divided, whatever appanage 
might be awarded to the younger sons. Still the good was to a certain extent 
effected; the great duchies and principalities were consideralDly lessened in 
magnitude, and were no longer dangerous to the rest. In all cases, this 
policy of partition had been approved by the emperors; and though it was 
soon disused in reference to the greater states, it continued to flourish 
among the secondary and still inferior houses. It inevitably reduced the 
greatest families to insignificance; for insignificant and powerless every one 
became, whose members by interminable subdivision were thus reduced to 
poverty. Had the agnates of each family combined in aid of individual 
interests, they would still have been numerically strong; but the separate 
views and the passions of human nature rendered such combination 
impossible — and well for Germany that it was so. 


But in tracing the progress of territorial usurpation, we have omitted to 
mention one important fact, which facilitated the success of the princes 
more than the anarchy of the times or the feebleness of the emperors — on 
the dismemberment of the duchies, the domains which those princes 
acquired were held by the feudal tenure, subject to the usual obligations 
towards the empire and its head; but many of them had also patrimonial 
lands, over which their influence was not circumscribed by law or custom. 
Their object was eventually to place the two descriptions of 


land on the same footing. In fact, a few generations, perhaps even a few 
years, in such times of anarchy, sufficed utterly to confound the distinction 
between feudal and patrimonial possessions. Of the unbounded power 
which was usurped over all, we neetl no other proof than the fact that, when 
there was a family in danger of extinction, females were allowed to inherit: 
a custom derived from France and Italy, and foreign to Germanic 
jurisprudence. We know that the Palatinate of the Rhine passed successively 
by marriage into the house of Saxony and into that of Wittelsbach. 


The condition of the nobles immediately inferior to the princes no less 
deserves attention. On the extinction of the great duchies of Swabia and 


CHAPTER IV. SAMUEL AND SAUL 


We come now to the period when, for the first time, Israel as a nation 
attains sufficient unity to come under the control of a single monarch. 
Samuel, the last of the judges, causes Saul to be elected king of the united 
tribes. Saul is succeeded by David, and he in turn by his son Solomon. The 
three reigns cover a period of about ninety years, from 1020 to 930 B.C. For 
this brief period alone all Israel is united into a somewhat homogeneous 
monarchy. But even at best, it is the powerful hand of David more than any 
national unity of spirit that holds the various tribes together ; and under 
Solomon, dissensions are gathering force, which are to cause the disruption 
of the kingdom immediately after that monarch’s death. 


As the latter day Jew looked back upon this period, across an interval of 
centuries, it seemed to him that the kingdom of Israel, in this its time of 
relative might, had shone as a star of the first magnitude in the oriental 
firmament. But in truth it was only the eye of national prejudice that could 
thus magnify the mild effulgence of Hebrew glory. In reality, the kingdom 
of Israel, even under David, was but a petty state ; and such power as it 
seemed to wield was due largely to the momentary weakness of 
surrounding nations. It chanced that the epoch of Hebrew monarchy was 
contemporary with the XXIst Dynasty of Egypt, during which time that 
land was governed simultaneously by tlie Tanites and high priests, whose 
dissensions so weakened the government that the chief authority gradually 
passed into the hands of the commanders of Libyan mercenaries. Torn thus 
by internal dissensions, Egypt had little time to think of external conquests. 
Meantime a condition of things not altogether dissimilar existed in 
Mesopotamia. Babylonia and Assyria were struggling one against the other, 
and mutual antagonism weakened each principality. 


It was this temporary lull in the warlike activities of the really great oriental 
nations that enabled the Israelites to achieve a momentary position of 
relative consequence, which traditionalists of a later day were able, with 
some slight show of verisimilitude, to magnify into a period of actual glory. 
” Man to console himself for a destiny most frequently leaden,” says Ernest 
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Franconia, the nobles of those duchies who had hitherto been vassals of the 
house of Hohenstaufen became allodial proprietors, and succeeded to a 
territorial jurisdiction within their respective domains. But the ascendency 
of the princes in Bavaria, Austria, Saxony, Brandenburg, Meissen, and other 
provinces w^as the grave of freedom to the vast body of nobles. 


THE CITIES 


Equally mteresting is the progress of the Germanic municipalities, the 
existence of which we have noticed from their origin under Henry the 
Fowler to the extinction of the Franconian dynasty. \Tiile the electors and 
the princes not electors were extending and consolidatmg their power 
undejr the shade of anarchy, the cities were not idle. 


Originally, in each city there was a wide distinction in the condition of the 
inhabitants. The nobles were those to defend the walls, the free citizens to 
assist them, and the slaves to supply the wants of both. By the first two 
classes all the offices of magistracy w^re filled, even after the 
enfranchisement of the last by Henry V. But as the last class was by far the 
most numerous; as their establishment into corporations, subject to their 
heads, gave them organisation, union, and strength, they began to complain 
of the wall of separation between them. That wall was demolished, not, 
indeed, at once, but by degrees; the burgesses gained privilege after 
privilege, access to the highest municipal dignities, until marriages between 
their daughters and the nobles were no longer stigmatised as ill-assorted or 
unequal. The number of imperial cities — of those which, in accordance 
with imperial charters, were governed either by a lieutenant of the emperor 
or by their own chief magistrate — was greatly augmented after the death : 


of Conradin; those in the two escheated duchies of Franconia and Swabia ( 
lost no time in securing their exemption from feudal jurisdiction. The next j 
step in the progress of these imperial cities was confederation, which was ! 
formed, not only for the protection of each other’s rights against either 
feudal or imperial encroachments, but for the attainment of other privileges, 
i which they considered necessary to their prosperity. The league of the j 
Rhine, which was inspired by William of Holland, appears to have been the 
first; it was soon followed by that of the Hanse towns. The latter 
confederation, which ultimately consisted of above fourscore cities, the j 
most flourishing m Germany, had no other object beyond the enjoyment of i 
a commercial monopoly — of their own advantage, to the prejudice of all i 
Europe. I 


Of this confederation, or copartnership, Liibeck set the example before j the 
middle of the thirteenth century: her first allies were the towns on the ‘ 
Baltic, then infested by pirates; and to trade without fear of these pirates 
was the chief motive to the association. So rapidly did the example succeed 
that, on the death of Richard of Cornwall, all the cities between the Rhine 
and the Vistula were thus connected. The association had four chief 
emporia — London, Bruges, Novgorod, and Bergen ; and the direction of 
its affairs was entrusted to four great cities, Liibeck, Cologne, Dantzic, and 
Brunswick. The consequence was, not only a degree of commercial glory 
unrivalled in the annals of the world, but a height of power which no 
commercial emporium, not even Tyre, ever reached. The Hanse towns were 
able, on emergency, not only to equip a considerable number of ships, but to 
hire mercenaries, who, added to their own troops, constituted a 
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formidable army. They were powerful enough to place their royal allies — 


and their alliance might well be sought by kings — on the thrones of 
Sweden and Denmark. 


By degrees many of these communities not merely refused to undertake any 
war for their superior’s sake, but openly struck off his authority, expelled 
his deputies, and elected magistrates of their own. Even in the imperial 
cities which were situated on the domains of the crown, and during the 
glory of the Swabian dynasty, one magistrate only, the advocatus or bailli, 
was nominated by the crown; the rest were chosen by the people; and 
without their concurrence he could undertake nothing of moment. In the 
other cities, those submitted to the bishops appear first to have won their 
enfranchisement. Gradually they withheld all the feudal obligations, and 
annihilated all the vassalitic rights to which they had been subject. In vain 
did the ecclesiastics apply to Frederick II for the suppression of all the 
magistracies created by the people; that emperor knew his own interests too 
well to transform his best friends into enemies. In many cases, however, 
perhaps even in a majority, these municipalities, whether subject to 
temporal or ecclesiastical princes, procured their exemption from feudal 
obligations by purchase rather than by open force. Innumerable are the 
charters in the archives of the German cities, placing this fact beyond 
dispute. 


The increasing dignity of these places, and the encouragement they held out 
to military adventurers, naturally allured the more indigent rural nobles 
wdthin the walls. The members thus admitted knew that the con-fraternity 
contained names as noble as their own; and the prospect of civic dignities, 
those which regarded the administration of the law and the police, was 
always a powerful inducement. Others, again, instead of entering the 
municipality, were contented with obtaining the privileges of citizenship, 
still remaining on their former lands, and connected wath their former lords. 
But this custom of the noble vassals of princes, dukes, or counts, so eagerly 
claiming the privileges in question, would have been fatal to those 
magnates, had not authority intervened to limit it. The men thus received as 
members of the municipalities contended that they were no longer subject 
to the jurisdiction of their lords; and if the latter chose to enforce it, the 
former speedily summoned the aid of their brethren. If one single member 
was in peril, or insulted, it w^as the duty of the rest to fly to his assistance; 
and formidable bands might often be seen issuing from the gates to resist 
some local baron. On the other hand, these Pfahlhurger, or external 
burgesses, were bound to lend their service to the municipality whenever it 


was at war with another power. The territorial lords themselves were 
compelled to combine for the maintenance of their rights, frequently 
defeated their municipal enemies, intercepted their merchandise, and laid 
waste their domains to the very gates of the city. 


Yet, on the whole, the progress of events w^as exceedingly favourable to 
the corporations. If the nobles could combine, so could they; and leagues 
were formed capable of bidding defiance not merely to an elector, but to the 
whole empire. Thus, in 1256, about seventy cities, great and small, entered 
into a league to resist the newly enfranchised nobles of Franconia and 
Swabia, who were so many banditti, and whose attacks were peculiarly 
directed against the carriers of merchandise. As, in a degree almost equal, 
the rural churches suffered, the archbishops, bishops, and abbots were 
induced to join the confederation. After the death of Richard, king of the 
Romans, another was formed, for supporting the electors in the choice of an 
emperor. 
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Descending in the social chain we come to the cultivators of the ground, the 
serfs or peasantry, whose condition, though sufficiently onerous, was yet i 
considerably ameliorated. Corporeal servitude had ceased throughout a 
great part of the empire. This was, doubtless, owing to a variety of causes, 
of which many are apt to elude our observation. Assuredly one of these | 
was not the increased humanity of the lords: the German mind has not j 
been favourable to abstract notions of right, whenever that right has i 
opposed aristocratic preponderancy. I 


In the view of a German noble, liberty meant no more than an emancipation 
from the despotism of the territorial princes; in that of citizen, exemption 
from the jurisdiction of emperor or prince; in that of a prince, perfect 
independence of the emperor. The grades of society below the rank of 
freemen were not thought worth the trouble of legislation; or if their 
condition was noticed, it was only to secure their continued dependence on 


their superiors. But human circumstances are more powerful than 
conventional forms, or the pride of man. Policy and interest demanded that 
the relation of the serfs should undergo considerable modification; that they 
should be placed in situations where their industry should be most 
productive 
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to their masters. But the same industry benefited themselves: it could not be 
provoked without some allurement ; for the galley-slave will drop the oar 
when his taskmaster is not present. The encouragement thus afi/orded 
completely answered its purpose; and as the serfs gained property of their 
own, they became half enfranchised, not by conventional formalities, but by 
j tacit consent, and by the influence of custom. I 


The inevitable effect of this system was the rapid increase of the population 
; and this increase, in its turn, tended to the support and prosperity of , the 
whole order. To such consideration indeed did they arrive, that theyi were 
sometimes furnished with arms to defend the cause of their master. ‘ This 
innovation tended more than all other causes to the enfranchisement of the 
rural population; for whoever is taught to use, and allowed to possess, 
weapons, will soon make himself respected. The class thus favoured was 
certainly not that of the mere cultivators of the ground ; but of the 
mechanics, the tradesmen, the manufacturers, and the chief villeins, who, 
holding land on the condition of a certain return in produce as rental, were 
little below free tenants. The agricultural districts had many gradations of 
society; and in respect to those over whom the generic appellation was the 
same, much would depend on the disposition of the proprietor, — on the 
nature of the obligations which he introduced into the verbal contract 
between him and his vassal. Nor must it be forgotten that, though the great 
aristocratic liody, 
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whether ecclesiastic or secular, were, as a body, indifferent to the welfare of 
their dependents, though they preferred slaves to tenants half free, or 
peasants, or liberti, the benign influence of Christianity on individuals was 
not wholly without effect. The doctrine, that by nature all men are equal, 
and equally entitled to the expectations of another world; that the only 
distinction in a future state will be between those who have exercised, and 
those who have neglected, works of mercy and other social duties — could 
not fail to influence the hearts of some, and dispose them to ameliorate the 
evils of their dependents. We must not, however, omit to state that in certain 
provinces there was no amelioration whatever in the condition of the serfs. 


The progress of the territorial jurisdiction in Germany is one of the most 
remarkable features of its history. Much of the supreme jurisdiction was 
wrested from the emperors; their frequent decease enabled the princes, with 
some show of reason, to arrogate to themselves the cognisance of causes 
within their respective domains; the royal assizes gradually declined in 
proportion as the imperial domains were circumscribed by grant or 
usurpation; the abolition of the provincial palatinian authority left these 
princes undisturbed chiefs of the tribunals within their territorial 
boundaries; and, of all his ancient authority in this respect, the emperor 
retained only a court judge to take cognisance of certain defined cases in the 
first instance. 


This transfer of the judicial power from the emperor to the princes was 
attended with two evils — the one necessary and invariable, the other 
accidental. In the first place, the prince might be tyrannical or corrupt, 
without much fear of punishment; virtually he was subject to no 
responsibility; and we know that the best men, to say nothing of the lawless, 
will transgress the bounds of their authority. But even if the reigning prince 
were disposed to enforce the laws against the everlasting turbulence, the 
bloody strife of the nobles, where was the power by which he was to affect 
the formidable territorial nobles, who, having once been vassals of the 
emperor, were now transferred into allodial proprietors, and who scorned 
submission to the mandates of the dukes and markgrafs? And there were 


many nobles whose possessions, lying beyond the range of the electoral or 
even princely domination, were as much sovereigns as any monarch in 
Europe. These men recognised no authority beyond the general diets; and 
even from them little good was to be expected. 


Violence took the place of order; arms were used both to commit injustice 
and to revenge it; one crime produced retaliation, and retaliation, which in 
reality was seldom, and, in the excited feelings of men, never, confined to 
the due measure, gave birth to new aggressions, until the original subject of 
offence was lost under a mass of injuries. Private wars, which were 
regarded as justifiable in theory, were thus sanctioned by practice, until, in 
certain districts, there was no such thing as social security. 


BARBARISM OF THE PERIOD 


The condition of society, indeed, was so horrible, that states were obliged to 
confederate — to form a league for mutual aid in repressing domestic 
disturbances. Where two states were at variance, the rest were constituted 
arbiters; and if the award were disregarded, an armed force from the 
different states of the confederation was ordered to enforce it. This 
conventional tribunal must, one would suppose, have fallen with the 
cessation of the circumstances which created it; but though it was merely 
intended to meet the 
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anarchy of the period following the death of Frederick II, it continued to 
modern times. The interruption to the ordinary course of justice, involved in 
the irresponsibility of so many princes and nobles, produced another 
innovation well worthy cf our attention, since it casts so clear a light on the 
barbarism of the times — we mean that of hostages. 


The word “hostage” seems, for want of a more precise term, to designate 
two usages essentially distinct from each other. The first usage was founded 
on the right of reprisals; it consisted in arresting, whenever there were the 
right and the power to arrest, any countrymen, or subjects of the adverse 
party, and of retaining them in prison until satisfaction was received. Hence, 
by this whimsical species of jurisprudence, a Swabian — a citizen of Ulm, 
for instance — who had an action against a citizen of Liege, did not give 
himself the trouble to prosecute the cause before the tribunals of Liege; he 
summarily laid his hands on the first citizen he could find, and led him 
away captive to Ulm: in Ulm the cause was tried; nor was the hostage, thus 
involuntarily made, released until the sentence was executed. What strikes 
us as more singular is, that the man who in everything else would have 
derided his own promises, never failed to surrender himself as a hostage; 
nor would he, on any consideration, have quitted the place designed him for 
a prison. 


Much as the Swabian emperors were occupied in the affairs of Italy, in the 
Crusades, and other chimerical projects, we must not be so unjust to their 
memory as to leave on the reader’s mind an impression that they were 
wholly negligent of their imperial duties. In regard to private war, for 
instance, they, as w/ell as their predecessors of the Franconian and Saxon 
dynasties, endeavoured to extirpate the abuse. Thus Frederick I renewed, 
against all disturbances of the public peace, the ancient penalty of the har- 
nessar — by which any one convicted was compelled to carry in public, 
some badge of ignominy for a few hours or miles ; generally in the very 
place where his crime had been committed. Sometimes the badge was a 
saddle, sometimes a dog. Thus, in 1156, the count palatine, with eleven 
other counts and many other nobles, was condemned to the same 
punishment: he and they were compelled to carry, the distance of two 
leagues, in presence of the assembled princes and nobles, a dog on their 
shoulders; but, through consideration for his age and character, the 
archbishop of Mainz, who was equally implicated, escaped the ignominy of 
the exposure. 


Unfortunately, Frederick did not persevere in this salutary severity; for so 
engrossed was he by other objects, that the internal tranquillity was 
perpetually disturbed. In a subsequent instrument, he himself so far 


recognises duels, as to decree that no man should make war on another 
without a previous warning, and defiance of three days. To circumscribe, 
however, the distractions that prevailed on every side, he published another 
decree, in which all incendiaries were placed under the ban of the empire; 
and the power of imposing that ban he delegated to the territorial princes. 
Thus if, in conformity with ancient custom, blood might be shed with 
impunity, as stone houses were yet uncommon, incendiarism, which might 
prove fatal to a whole district, was a capital offence. These provisions were 
perfectly in accordance with the spirit of ancient Germanic jurisprudence; 
which, while it was satisfied with a pecuniary composition for homicide, 
exacted the last penalty for wilful burning. The same punishment was 
decreed against all wiio laid waste orchards and vineyards; but not against 
the destroyers of corn; because, in the latter case, the damage could be 
repaired in a few months; in the former, not for years. 


Under Frederick II, another decree was passed, which gives us the most 
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unfavourable impression of the times. It establishes penalties against the 
son who made war on his father, who wasted that father’s lands, or put him 
in prison. But what, indeed, could be hoped in an age when all restraint was 
removed? The chronicle of Bishop Conrad“ informs us that, after the 
excommunication of Frederick by Gregory IX, the bandits rejoiced; that 
ploughshares were turned into swords, and pruning-hooks into lances; that 
everybody carried flint and steel about him for the purpose of setting fire to 


the property of his enemy. Under William of Holland and Richard of 
Cornwall the public safety was not likely to be much regarded. In the 
expressive language of the chronicle of Thuringia, everybody wished to 
domineer over his followers. During this melancholy period, fortresses 
arose on every side — some for the habitation of bandits, others for 
resistance; the former, however, in greater proportion. And, as in former 
times, though undoubtedly in a degree more fatal, the fortresses which had 
been erected for the defence of the country were converted to its desolation, 
Frederick II had promulgated severe penalties against all who, whether 
advocates or others, should, on any pretext, build fortresses on the domain 
of any church or community; and had ordered the demolition of such as 
were already standing. This is a remarkable illustration of a fact which 
meets us in almost every page — that no estimate whatever is to be formed 
from the unperial edicts, concerning the administration of law, though such 
edicts afford the most incontestable evidence of the state of society. 


The number of castellated ruins which now frown from the summits of the 
Ger-man mountains, and the construction of which may be satisfactorily 
referred to the former half of the thirteenth century, prove how httle the 
decrees of Frederick w^re regarded. Nor were the towns themselves without 
such fortresses. Ostensibly to guard against the turbulence of the 
inhabitants, but really to plunder them with impunity, the princes and 
comits fortified their own houses within the walls. Nothing, at this day, can 
seem more extraordinary than the eagerness with which the bishops, for 
instance, erected such castles. But though many of them were wolves 
instead of shepherds, we have evidence enough to show that the flocks were 
often to be feared. In fact, no authority, temporal or spiritual, moral or 
religious, was respected, unless it had the means necessary to enforce 
respect. Simple knights often united their means for the same purpose, and 
rendered the structure their common abode: they became copartners in the 
honourable iProfession of bandits. Such a state of society as that just 
exhibited could ;3carcely be expected from the institutions of chivalry .’ 


Costume of a German Emperor, Thirteenth Century 


Renan,! speaking of the last great Hebrew monarchs, “is constrained to 
imagine brilliant ages in the past, a kind of fireworks which did not last, but 


1 Hisloire du Peuple d’ Israel, Paris, 1889, p. 175. 
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produced a charming effect. In spite of the anathemas of prophets and the 
disparagements of the northern tribes, Solomon left, amongst a section of 
t^ae people, an admiration that expressed itself, after a lapse of two or three 
hundred years, in the half-legendary history which figures in the Books of 
the Kings. The misfortunes of the nation only served to excite these visions 
of a lost ideal. Solomon became the pivot of the Jewish agada, [the 
legendary element of the Talmud]. To the author of Ecclesiastes he is 
already the richest and most powerful of men. In the Gospels he is the 
embodiment of all human splendour. A luxuriant garden of myths grew up 
around him. Mohammed fed on it ; then on the wings of Islamism this 
shower of fables, variegated with a thousand hues, spread through the 
whole world the magic name of Soleyman. The historic fact concealed 
behind these marvellous stories was roughly this : A thousand years before 
Christ there reigned in a petty acropolis in Syria, a petty sovereign, 
intelligent, and un-encumbered by national prejudices, understanding 
nothing of the true vocation of his race, and wise according to the ideas of 
that time, though it cannot be said that he was superior in morality to the 
average Eastern monarchs of all ages. The intelligence which evidently 
characterised him, early won him a reputation for philosophy and learning. 
Each age understood this learning and philosophy according to the style 
which predominated. Thus Solomon was in turn parabolist, naturalist, 
sceptic, magician, astrologer, alchemist, cabalist.” 


With these corrective views in mind, we may turn to the history of Israel in 
its golden epoch, with less fear of gaining an incorrect historical image. We 
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The climax of the empu-e coincided with the greatest age of German 
hterature until the time of Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe. The splendid 
display of Barbarossa’s knightly assemblies, or the magnificence of 
Frederick II’s solenm entry into Mainz are but examples of a growing love 
of pageantry and artistic awakening that permeated every princely court. 
The spirit of the Renaissance was already touching the perception of men, 
and chivalry replaced monastic ideals with the worship not of women but of 
love. Then, too, the narrow confines of feudal society were broken up, and 
the courts of the north were thrilled with stories of the far-off suimy land of 
their emperor. Cosmopolitanism shows itself in architecture as well as in 
the subjects of song. The influence of the crusades and of that strange court 
of Frederick II, where Moslem culture was favoured to a suspicious 
degree,and the verses of Provengal or Italian poets beguiled the hom’s that 
were stolen from affairs — these worked to open up a new era in German 
culture .« 


The architecture of the tune abandons the Roman and the Byzantine style of 
the period of the Ottos and the Franconian emperors, to borrow from the 
Norman, the French, the oriental, and sometimes from the Moorish. The 
round arch gives way to the ogive; and, in place of solid columns or heavy 
square pillars, there are clusters of slender columns which, with their inter- 
lacing branches, sustain the arches and galleries. The church of St. Gereon 
at Cologne, with its great ten-sided hall, opening by a stairway into the 
elongated rectangular chancel, terminated by a Romanesque apse, flanked 
by two square towers and its dome where the Byzantines, the Moorish, and 
the Gothic mingle, was almost finished in 1227. About that time (1238- 
1264), in the same town, arose the basilica of Saint Kunibert, whose 
enormous square belfry surmounts the fagade and whose choir shows a 
gallery of raised arcades after the Saracen manner. At Treves was built the 
Liebfrauenkirche (about 1227-1242), where a Moorish decoration adorns a 
Byzantine dome. A conflagration destroyed the old cathedral of Cologne in 
1248, with its Romanesque and Byzantine treasures, and the church was 
replaced by the prodigious Gothic monument whose choir was not 


consecrated until 1322, and whose towers with their spires were not 
finished until the present day. 


The subjects and the rhythm, brought by the poets who flocked from every 
part of Germany — even from Italy, Provence, and England — to take part 
in that solemnisation of marriage and the imperial diet under the eyes of 
Frederick II and Isabella, bore witness to quite another sort of inspiration 
and temperament. He who in Italy made amorous verses in the Italian 
idiom, the favola volgare, which soon became the lingua cortigiana of 
Dante, had brought from England a copy of the romance of Palamedes, or 
even more certainly that of Giron le Courtois. Although he took pains that 
his son should speak Latin and German equally well, he preferred, like the 
Frederick II of the eighteenth century, the poetry of the Italians, of the 
French, and even of the English to that of his own country. 


It is at this period that various poetical themes of foreigners, of the poets i 
of the north and south of France or the bards of England, crossed the 
German frontier. Hartmann von Aue and Wirnt von Grafenberg retold in the 
German tongue the tales of the Round Table — Erec and Ivain, Wigamur 
and Wigalois, the knights of the Lion and the Eagle — echoes of Breton 
poetry which passed with the English alliance from Guelfs to Ghibellmes. 
The translator 
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of the Erec of Chretien de Troyes, Hartmann von Aue, shows more 
originahty and hghtness in the poem of Ivain, that knight of the Round 
Table, escaped from the forest of Brochelande, who condemns himself to 
the most romantic in-adventures and the most terrible trials for having 
merely forgotten, not broken, his promise to the lady of the fountain of 
Baranton. German inspiration in its imitations must be given its due, 
although it is everywhere exaggerated, contradictory, and sometimes even 
mocked by poetry itself. 


The singer of the War of Troy, Konrad von Wiirzburg, had already held, 
according to his original way of expressing himself, ” a forge of gold and 
diamonds from which issued thousands of joyous and precious poesies in 
honour of the Virgin Mary,” who had never been so highly honoured as in 
that country where, since the time of Tacitus, men had recognised in women 
a kind of prophetic and divine quality. 


Meanwhile appears the legend of Alexis, who abandons his earthly bride 
Adriatica to woo the bride of Heaven by his pilgrimages, his austerities, his 
sorrows, and who, bent by age and weariness, and without making himself 
known beneath the rags of the mendicant, comes back to die at the door of 
the nuptial chamber which he had quitted young and filled with hope. The 
story which Hartmann von Aue makes of the Poor Henry, that Job of 
German poetry, in his misery and patience, who was abandoned, afflicted 
with leprosy, until a young girl sacrificed herself to marry him and bring 
him back to health, is worthy of a place beside the religious jewel casket of 
Mary. However, in the face of all this poetry of adoration and renunciation, 
satire, already spreading in Germany through the verse of Pretre Amis, 
showed forcibly the influence of the metrical tales of the earliest poetry, and 
of the neighbourhood of those heretics, the patarins of Italy, whom 
Frederick occasionally burned at the stake, without, however, particularly 
detesting them; and of those satirical poems which Frederick and his friends 
readily composed. The same struggle went on between the lyric and erotic 
poetry of the minnesingers. 


Walther von der Vogelweide (Walter of the Bird Meadow) has still the naive 
love of nature and discreet adoration for his lady. He is interested in spring, 
which adorns the earth with verdure; he dares only once to name his 
Hildegonde : his last thought is for the nightingales in whose rhythm he has 
sung. He orders that four cavities shall be cut in his tombstone in the 
convent of St. Laurence in Wiirzburg, and he leaves to the monks a bequest 
providing that nourishment for the winged singers, his friends, may always 
be placed therein; a request which was not long carried out and which has 
given him his sobriquet. But after him the knightly poet Ulrich von 
Liechtenstein, while putting into verse his warlike and gallant adventures, 
in his poem on the Service of Ladies [Frauendienst], already mocks the 
theme of ‘ gallantry. It is not a completely dismterested love which he bears 


for his ‘ duchess of Austria, wife of Frederick ; and she, by no means an 
ideal personage, plays singular tricks upon her knight : one day she 
punishes him for his ‘ timidity by cutting off a lock of his hair; another, 
chastises him for his bold- ;ness by letting him drop from a rope hanging 
from her window. It is true .that the knightly poet gives her a singular proof 
of his devotion by having ; a painful operation performed on his mouth, in 
order that this feature may i please her better. 


FAMOUS TALES 


1 In the heroic style and m narrative Wolfram von Eschenbach and Gott-I 
fried von Strasburg have left the most notable works — the first with his m 
Titurel and his Parzival, the second with his Tristan und Isolde. But despite 
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an original bias each worked on themes borrowed from French poems. It is 
thanks to the good knight of Thm-ingia, Wolfram, the trusty servant of the 
landgraf, that the poem of the Holy Grail, born in the monasteries of Wales, 
treating of that sacred chalice made of most precious stones, in which 
Joseph of Arimathea caught the blood of the Saviour, received in Germany- 
its entirely mystical and sacerdotal form. Wolfram tells us himself that he 
has borrowed it from a Provencal poet. But he certainly accentuates the 
religious inspiration and the sentiment of nature. He could say with reason: 
” He who reads it, or hears it, or copies it — his soul will be raised 
heavenward.” He almost rivals the originals in his picturing of this mystic 


temple of Montsalvat, with its seventy chapels, its thirty-six openwork 
belfries, and its dome spangled with emeralds, carbuncles, and sapphires, 
symbolising as many virtues, but whose splendour pales before the carved 
stone of the Holy Grail — before perfection itself. As for Parzival, the pure 
knight who, without having sought for it, becomes the king of the Holy 
Grail — his is a heart of the German Middle Ages beating beneath the 
breast-plate, and it is a kindred spirit that dreams under his helmet, although 
he was born in the forest of Brochelande and put on his spurs at the Round 
Table of King Arthur. Introduced for the first time into the symbolic temple, 
for the conquest of which he abandons his mother and his lady, he forgets to 
pronounce the sacred words which might relieve the king Amfortas of his 
protracted vigil. He now doubts; he wanders with that painful wound in his 
heart, until a hermit cures him and replaces him on the road to the infinite. 


Let us not forget that the poem of the Holy Grail arrived at its perfection in 
Germany when the enthusiasm of the crusade, at least for the Orient, had 
died out. The gay and wayward Gottfried von Strasburg, a former scholar, 
who takes us from the epic to the romantic tale, from the ideal to the 
sensual, gave animation to the poem which he borrowed from Thomas of 
Brittany. It tells of Tristan and of Isolde the blonde, those two culpable 
lovers, whose peculiar humour, half tender, half playful, half weeping and 
half jesting, corresponded with the manners of those who read of them. 
These two lovers, buried in the solitudes, neither ate nor drank; love, 
preserved with sweet spices, was their food in the depths of the forest. In 
their lovers’ grotto, hollowed out of the mountain-side, whence flowed a 
pure and limpid stream, where no wind but the balmy breath of the zephyrs 
penetrated, they listened to the songs of the birds, they told long tales of the 
unfortunates slain by love ; for the benefit of prying eyes, when they slept 
upon their couch of green boughs, the blade of a sword lay between them, 
as when the valiant Siegfried and the chaste Grimilda dwelt in the 
enchanted castle of the Niebe-lungen. 


Germany has, moreover, interpreters of her poetry as well as of her national 
sentiment, A minnesinger of the period — paying for German faith and 
poetry a veritable heart-debt to the landgraf of Thuringia, Louis, and to his 
holy wife Elizabeth — established at that enlightened and loyal court of the 
fortress of Wartburg, ornamented with brave knights and fair ladies, a sort 


of fantastic concourse of poetry, where figured all the German poets of the 
different epochs and various countries; and he gave the victory to the most 
pious among them over the devil himself, who had entered in the lists. The 
cosmopolitan and politic Frederick II, the friend of the Arabs and the enemy 
of the popes, who himself presided at the removal of the remains of the 
canonised St, Elizabeth, would not have contradicted this judgment at 
Mainz, if he had not had a reward to bestow in the midst of 
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these diverse tendencies. He laid the first stone of that exquisite little 
funeral monument whose harmonious whole, whose graceful columns, and 
whose imposing arches seemed to uplift the faithful to the love of God. 


But it is Walther von der Vogelw/eide — who had seen so many changes, 
before whom had passed in review Henry VI, Otto IV, Philip of Swabia, the 
young Henry, Frederick Il — who best represents his period when he draws 
his inspiration from the spectacle of disorders which, in the mask of a false 
greatness, testify to the peril of the country and announce that decadence of 
the holy empire, against which the mighty Frederick II waged a losing 
battle. In the midst of the quarrels of the Guelfs and Ghibellines, he 
stigmatised the corruption of the clergy and the avarice of those princes 
who, while at the service of the highest bidder, remained faithful to 
themselves through their hatred for the pope and for Rome, whom they 
accused of being the cause of all these wars. 


He often repeated that “justice, honour, and the fear of God no longer reign 
over their hearts,” and regretted the sight of “felony behind the walls of the 
fortresses, violence stalking the highways — war everywhere.” He lifted his 
feeble poet voice against the strife of sovereigns and of popes, who 
compromised the empire and the house of God, ” because a pope had 
crowned two Csesars with the same crown to the ruin of the empire. All 
nature is at war,” said he — “the wild beasts of the forest, the fowls of the 


air, the human beings upon the earth. \Tiat wretchedness is thine, 0 
Germany — what wild disorder!” 


During his latter days, seeing all changed about him, he fell a prey to 
melancholy religious reveries: “Where are they fled,” sang this last of the 
minnesingers, ” whither have they vanished — those beautiful departed 
years? Has my life been a dream or a reality? Was it a slumber or an 
awakening? That which yesterday was as familiar as my own right hand is 
to-day become a world unknown. Were ye then but lies — people and 
fatherland of my infancy? The companions of my youth are old and bent, 
the sands of the desert have overflowed the fields, and scattered clumps 
alone remain where stood the splendid forest. Only the streams flow on 
forever; and mv life will leave no more trace than an oar-stroke in the great 
sea.” 


This poet, however, did not live to witness the greatest event of the period 
— the downfall of Frederick II and of the German empire, which did not 
long survive the brilliant diet of the most powerful among the German 

^ emperors at Mainz in 1235.4 In the anarchy which followed the fall of the 


‘ great Hohenstaufen, the imperial power was all but extinguished.” 


CHAPTER IV 


THE READJUSTMENT OF GERMANY 
[1273-1347 A.D.] 


The inner liistory of Germany during the next two centuries is essentially a 
struggle of the greater nobility among themselves for power, and of the 
lesser nobility and dependents against them, for what they called their 
freedom. — Lewis. ^ 


The fall of the Hohenstaufens marks the end of the mediaeval empire. The 
Alps again become the frontier of Germany, and, amid the uncertainty of a 
disputed sovereignty at home, the German monarchs turn from the high 
dream of world empire to the more substantial practice of using the 
emperor’s office for personal and territorial aggrandisement. Opposed in 
this by their brother princes, to whom their elections were due, they spent 
the energies of the country in countless petty wars, and upon the 
misfortunes of a land of anarchy, laid the basis for their hereditary states. 
The story is not only intricate but it is dreary, and yields no contribution to 
the history of Europe beyond the tumult of its wars and the development of 
one or two great princely houses. For a while there was a veritable 
interregnum, when neither the presence of Richard of Cornwall nor the 
distant schemes of Alfonso of Spain could win for the rival claimants even 
the shadow of power. But this cheerless period past, we come upon more 
national and direct lines of history. Two houses especially rose to 
prominence above the rest and established themselves as natural leaders. If, 
after the interregnum, one keeps an eye upon the two houses of Habsburg 
and Luxemburg, a line of history can be traced through the tangled web of 
civil wars and feuds of rival claimants. With but a slight exception, after the 
great interregnum the unperial dignity alternated between the house of 
Habsburg and the party of Luxemburg. The first Habsburg was scarcely 
more than owner of a single castle, but he gave his family the splendid 
duchy of Austria and the surrounding states. The first Luxemburg came 
from old Lorraine by the borders of France, but through him Bohemia 
became his family’s ‘ hereditary possession, and while the Habsburgs took 


in the lands to the south — Styria and Camiola — the Luxemburgs 
extended their power in the north by the addition of the Mark of 
Brandenburg. Thus, almost from 


‘ Ludwig of Bavaria, although a Wittelsbach, owed his throne to the 
Luxemburgs, who had no strong candidate of their own at the time. 
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the Baltic to the Adriatic, the eastern frontier of\he empire lay in the hands 
of these two imperial families. 


It will be for us now to trace the details of this territorial development, and 
in some measure show its effect upon the empire.’ 


RUDOLF OF HABSBURG 


In that corner of the kingdom of Burgundy comprehended between the 
rivers Aar and Reuss, stood the castle of Habsburg, built early in the 
eleventh century by Werner, bishop of Strasburg; which imparted a 
domicile and a title to the ancient counts of Upper Alsace. Here Rudolf, 
destined to become the founder of the greatness of the Habsburg house, 
w^as born on the first of May, 1218, and was presented at the baptismal 
font by the emperor Frederick II. On the death of his father Albert in 1240, 
Rudolf succeeded to his estates; but the greater portion of these were in the 
hands of his paternal uncle, Rudolf of Laufenburg; and all he could call his 
own lay within sight of the great hall of his castle. 


The early youth of Rudolf of Habsburg was devoted to martial and athletic 
exercises; he was distinguished by his skill in horsemanship, and his great 
strength and activity; and was knighted by Frederick II, whose train he 
joined, and who admired his gallantry and dexterity. But his disposition was 
w/ayward and restless and drew him into repeated contests with his 
neighbours and relations. After his father’s death he attacked his uncle 
Rudolf of Laufenburg, under colour of his having appropriated an undue 
share of the family estates; but his attack w/as vigorously resisted by 
Godfrey, son of the old count, who carried the war into Rudolf’s own 
possessions, and burnt his principal town of Brugg. A similar aggression 
upon his maternal uncle Hartmann, count of Kyburg, induced that nobleman 
to disinherit his refractory 


nephew, and to make a grant of his possessions to the bishop of Strasburg. 
He then entered the service of Ottocar II, king of Bohemia, under whom he 
served in company with the Teutonic Knights, in his wars against the 
Prussian pagans; and afterwards against Bela IV, king of Hungary. He next 
turned his arms against the bishop of Strasburg, who refused to surrender 
the grant of the Kyburg estates; and after the bishop’s death, so intimidated 
his successor that he purchased peace from Rudolf, by surrendering the 
disputed lands. The deaths of his cousin Hartmann, son of Werner, and of 
his uncle Hartmann, soon afterwards, put him in possession of _ the county 
of Kyburg; and he received the homage of many nobles and cities who 
achnired his valour and courted his protection. Even the confederate 
mountaineers of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden chose him as their 
advocate; and the imperial citizens of Zurich elected him their prefect. 


The count of Habsburg had extended his power and spread wide the fame of 
his valour by these and other exploits, which belong rather to his biography 
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Shall be still further guarded if we recall that it is very doubtful whether any 
of the Hebrew writings now extant were in existence in the time of David 
and Solomon. By this it is not meant to deny that the Israelites of that day 
knew how to write. Doubtless the works of that period were drawn upon by 
later compilers. But by far the larger number of records ostensibly dating 
from this time must be ascribed to a much later period. It is held by Renan 
that “the only part of the Hebrew literature now preserved, which might be 
attributed to Solomon, is that portion of the Book of Proverbs which 
extends from verse one of the tenth chapter to the sixteenth verse of the 
twenty-second chapter.” And even this, it is alleged, cannot in all 
probability be the work of Solomon himself. ” Not only have we no work of 
Solomon’s,” says Renan, ” but it is probable that he did not write at all.” 
Even if such iconoclastic views as this are accepted, it does not follow that 
we have no knowledge of the true history of Israel in this period. The fact is 
quite the contrary ; however much tradition may have befogged the view, 
the time of Hebrew monarchy is a truly historical epoch, the main outlines 
of which are clearly preserved. We turn now to the detailed examination of 
this interesting period. o 


SAMUEL ANT> SAUL 


It was not only the Philistines with whom Saul had to contend. The 
Amalekites invaded the country from the south, devastating it as they went. 
Saul defeated them, marched through their territory, and made their king, 
Agag, prisoner. All the Amalekites taken were destroyed with the edge of 
the sword, and the same was done to all such cattle as were useless ; the 
captive Agag and the best of the animals were brought back in triumph to 
Gilgal, through the territory of the tribe of Judah. 
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than to the imperial history’ But now the greatest of all his successes 
awaited him. At the urgent request of the newly elected Pope Gregory X, an 
electoral diet was convened at Frankfort for the election of a Roman king. 
The names of Alfonso X, king of Castile, and Ottocar II, king of Bohemia, 
stood foremost as competitors for the imperial crown. But a new and 
unexpected candidate was proposed by Werner, elector of Mainz. In the 
year 1259 Werner had been invested with that archbishopric, and on his 
way to Rome to receive the pallium was escorted across the Alps by Rudolf 
of Habsburg, and under his protection secured from the robbers who beset 
the passes. Charmed with the affability and frankness of his protector, the 
archbishop conceived a strong regard for Rudolf, and now proposed him as 
a person eminently fitted for the great office in debate. The electors are 
described by a contemporary as desiring an emperor but detesting his 
power. The comparative lowliness of the count of Habsburg recommended 
him as one from whom their authority stood in little jeopardy; but the 
claims of the king of Bohemia were vigorously urged ; and it was at length 
agreed to decide the election by the voice of the duke of Bavaria. Ludwig 
without hesitation nominated Rudolf. 


At the moment of his election Rudolf was encamped before Bale, whither 
he had returned to punish the refractory bishop and citizens. The good 
tidings were announced to him by his nephew Frederick of Hohenzollern, 
burggraf of Nuremberg, but were at first indignantly received by the 
incredulous Rudolf. Being at length satisfied of the reality of his good 
fortune, he made peace with his enemies of Bale, who readily yielded that 
submission to the sovereign of Germany which they had denied to the count 
of Habsburg. He proceeded to Aix-la-Chapelle, where, with his countess, he 
received the royal crowTi; and his two daughters Matilda and Agnes were 
immediately afterwards married, the first to Ludwig II, duke of Bavaria, 
and the other to Albert II, duke of Saxony.’ But his coronation did not 
secure for Rudolf the undisputed control. His disappointed competitor was 
still far more powerful than he. Ottocar of Bohemia had built up a realm 
alone in the east of the empire which was threatening the integrity of the 
empire itself. From Bohemia he had added by marriage Austria, Styria, and 
Carniola — the very possessions destmed to be associated through modern 


history with the name of the Habsburgs. Ottocar was a restless and vigorous 
ruler. The chronicler describes him as ” a fine youth, dark in colour, of 
middle stature, strong-hearted, of comely comitenance ; brave, wise, 
superior to wise men and philosophers in eloquence.” He had been 
oppressive, however, to the German element and , especially to the lesser 
nobility, and the jealousy of the German princes soon found in Ottocar’s 
seizure of Austria, pretext for the war which Rudolf was anxious to wage 
upon this defiant vassal. It was this war which gave Austria . to the 
Habsburgs. Let the naive chronicle of the monks of Kohnar tell the < story 
in detail.” 


THE CHRONICLE OF KOLMAR 


In the year of the Lord 1273, count Rudolf called “of Habsburg” was; 
chosen Roman emperor. The cities accepted him immediately and peace 
spread over all German lands. When the nobles who lived mider the 
sovereignty, or tyranny, of the Bohemian king heard this they were much 
rejoiced, for they hoped now to get free of the sovereignty of the Bohemian 
king. Therefore they sent messengers and letters to the Roman king with the 
humble petition that he would come into their territory; they would submit 
to his 
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sovereignty those lands pertaining to the empire which the king of Bohemia 
had acquired by violence. 


When the king of Bohemia heard this he was sore troubled and called 
together an assembly of the learned powers, that is of the archbishops, the 
bishops, the provosts, the abbots and friars. When they had come into his 
presence he spake as follows: “We have just heard that the count Rudolf of 
Habsburg calls himself a Roman king, and says he will bring under his own 


dominion our lands which ,, 


we hold according to manifold legal titles. As we are not willing to suffer 
this, for we hold these lands on a variety of legal grounds, moreover the 
thing would involve us in most grievous damage, I ask of your loving 
favour that you will strengthen your allegiance to us by an oath and that you 
will drive all my enemies forcibly from the land.” Then all spoke with one 
accord : ” Whatever is the pleasure of the lord king — that we will do.” 
Then the king said: “Swear allegiance to me.” And they all swore it. 
Moreover the burghers of all his cities swore allegiance to him and 
furthermore gave their children as hostages. When king Rudolf had seen the 
letters of the Bohemian nobles he would fain at once have come to their aid, 
if he had been able to leave the neighbourhood of the Rhine. But as at the 
moment it was impossible for him to betake himself in person to Bohemia, 
certain of the nobility came themselves into Alsace to urge their request to 
the king that he would waste no time before hastening into the lands of the 
king of Bohemia. Moved by the requests of these lords the Roman king 
Rudolf at last summoned in person all the knights whom he could approach 
and commanded all his peoples not to tarry but to put on their armour and 
go with him, for that he nmst suddenly hasten to another quarter. Many 
promised him good support but were unable to fulfil their promises. 


So the king left his country with few followers, yet from day to day he 
gathered about him more and more knights. But when he came to Mainz the 
lord of Klingen spake to hun, “Sire, who is your treasurer?” Towhom the 
king replied, ” I have no treasures, and no money except five shillings in 
small com.” Then answered the lord of Klingen, “How then will you 
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provide for your army? ” And the king answered him back, ” As the army 
has always provided for me, so will it be able to provide for me on this 
campaign also.” Then the king moved forward with a light heart though 
with the greatest lack of money. He advanced unresisted, and everything 
pertaining to the empire gave itself up to him freely and fairly. Castles, 
fortresses, lands — it mattered not to whom they belonged — surrendered 
of their own free will, for they could not defend themselves. 


But the king of Bohemia did not think that King Rudolf would seek or 
would be able to devastate the lands of Austria without opposition. For had 
he truly feared the approach of the Roman king he might very easily have 
barricaded the bridges across the rivers and the narrow passes with a few 
people and so have impeded for long, the advance of the king. But when the 
Roman king came to his son-in-law the king of Bavaria, he was received by 
him with reverence, and his followers as well as himself were abundantly 
and willingly supplied with all that was necessary. The king also made 
agreements with different lords that they would suffer him to pass through 
their territories unmolested. When this reached the ears of the king of 
Bohemia he was sore vexed ; he collected an army and confronted the 
German king in the neighbom-hood of Rennes to force him out of his 
territory. But this he was unable to do because the people of the king of 
Bohemia were encamped on one side of the Danube and the army of the 
Roman king on the other. The king of Bohemia had placed all his hopes in 
the city of Klosterneuburg, which seemed to him impregnable. This city is 
situate on a mountain and is surrounded with a strong wall and many 
towers. As a garrison he had placed in it a powerful contingent of 
Bohemians whom he had furnished on the most liberal scale with 
provisions. At the same time he had arranged that in case Vienna was 
attacked by the Roman king, the city of Klosterneuburg should lend its 


close support with everything necessary: in the event of the citizens of 
Vienna surrendering to the Roman king he would harry them mercilessly 
from Klosterneuburg. For the king of Bohemia had hoped by this fortress to 
be able to hold all Austria in check. 


The king of Bohemia had occupied the countries of Bavaria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Styria for many years in undisputed possession. WHien now 
Count Rudolf of Habsburg was elected king of the Romans, the king of 
Bohemia made most diligent inquiries of the Dominican friars, the 
Minorites, and others, of whom it was believed that they were informed of 
his circumstances, A brother of the order of the Dominican frairs by the 
name of Ruediger, a pleasant preacher, who knew Count Rudolf intimately, 
said what follows to the Bohemian king : ” My lord the king, if you will 
grant me freedom and will not be angry I will indeed inform you of the 
condition of his country and of his person.” Then said the king of Bohemia: 
“Say what thou wilt; never from me shalt thou suffer enmity on account of 
thy speech.” Brother Ruediger then observed : ” My lord the king, Count 
Rudolf of Habsburg is a lean, tall man, with long aquiline nose, moderate in 
eating, already in years, but not yet sixty. He has many, that is to say nine, 
children; exposed to the direst need from his youth upwards, he has yet 
been faithful to all his own ; from his boyhood he has passed a life of 
agitation in arms, wars, feuds, endless labours and needs. By cleverness 
more frequently than by force he has been victorious and in all he is 
favoured by good fortune. They say of him that in his awe for the holy 
Virgin Mary he has never done evil on a Saturday nor suffered it to be done 
by his people.” Then the king of Bavaria said : ” Good and evil hast thou 
told me of this count, but above all every enemy of his must fear his good 
fortune.” 
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Then the king of Bohemia began to strengthen by further protections the 
four works which were round the walls of the city. Also he forced the 
burgher-knights, nobles, and barons to give him their children as hostages 


and to deliver up to him their strongest castles besides their arms. Moreover 
he sent many Bohemian knights armed into the cities of Austria and sent 
them provisions in rich abundance, so that in case the Roman king Rudolf 
should attack separate cities, the burghers might have no excuse but could if 
they were willing defend their cities against the attackers. But above all he 
furnished the city of Klosterneuburg with rich stores, because he wanted to 
supply Vienna and the other cities from this centre. Also he forbade anyone 
in his supreme presence to speak of the Roman king Rudolf as sovereign or 
king. And he ordered the Dominican friars not to keep their provincial 
capital in his territory. 


But in the year of the Lord 1276 the Roman king Rudolf with two thousand 
armed horse betook himself to Bavaria and allied himself with the duke of 
Bavaria on condition that the son of the duke should marry a daughter of 
the king. When this had taken place the vast district was given over to the 
king, and a thousand knights on caparisoned horses joined his side. From 
this time his army began to increase in knights. Then the Roman king 
advanced with the said army against Vienna and laid siege to it. So 
narrowly is he supposed to have shut it in that on one side of the city no one 
without his permission could come in or go out without damage. 


But the king of Bohemia collected twenty thousand knights and sent his 
army on the other side of the Danube to confront the Roman king’s and 
forcibly eject the latter from the country. The knights of the king of 
Bohemia, however, would not follow a single command of their king, 
unduly alarmed as they were at the prospect of the battle with the Germans. 
And the king of Bohemia too, did not dare to trust his own men, because for 
a long time he had partly murdered and partly exiled from the land fathers, 
brothers, blood relations and relatives by marriage among the nobility, 
sometimes by mere force, sometimes by cunning. The army of the Roman 
king on the other hand would have been very glad to have fought with the 
army of the Bohemian king if it could have engaged it upon a suitable 
battle-field.</ 


The Bavarians, by a ruse, succeeded in getting possession of 
Klosterneuburg.« After its capture King Rudolf betook himself thither with 


his army, divided the booty, and for fourteen days gave abundant sustenance 
to his army out of what the king of Bohemia had introduced into the city. 


Through this town the city of Vienna was so held in check that neither 
could the burghers well come to the help of the king of Bohemia nor could 
the latter liberate the Viennese from their circumvention by the king of the 
Romans. In their despair the Viennese knew not what to do. So they held a 
council, concluded a treaty with the king of the Romans and handed over 
the city to his dominion; also he was honoured by them with large and 
splendid presents. When the Viennese then had abandoned their old 
sovereign and recognised as sovereign the king of the Romans, they at once 
requested the king of Bohemia to restore their children whom they had 
placed with him as hostages. But the king refused to restore the children. 
Then the Viennese collected an army, fell upon the territory of the king of 
Bohemia, overcame several castles and cities, and so returned home. 
“When, however, : the king of the Bohemians saw that he could not 
withstand the king of the ‘ Romans, he humbled himself, and surrendered 
himself to his mercy. Under the following conditions peace was restored 
between the kingly sovereigns by the princes. The Bohemian king was to 
give his daughter in marriage to 
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king Rudolf’s son, was to receive the regalia from king Rudolf as was 
befitting, and was to place three hundred knights with caparisoned horses at 
the disposition of the army of the king if it should so please the latter. 


The king of Bohemia, with a numerous company of knights and horses, 
glittering in robes decked out with gold and precious stones, prepared at 
once to receive the regalia from the Roman king. When the princes of King 
Rudolf heard of this they told the king of it with joy, saying: “My lord, 
make yourself ready with precious vestments as becomes a king.” 


Then the king spoke, ” The king of Bohemia has more than once made 
merry over my grey jerkin; but now shall my grey jerkin make merry over 
him.” Then he spoke to his notary : ” Give me thy cloak, so that the king of 
Bohemia may deride my poverty.” When the king of Bohemia arrived, the 
Roman king said to his knights, ” Don your armour, arm your chargers, and, 
thus prepared for war as well as you may be, place yourselves in order on 
both sides of the way along which the king is coming, and show the 
barbarian peoples the splendour of the German arms.” When all this had 
been made ready according to the will of the king, the Bohemian king 
appeared with gold-decked robes and in royal splendour; he fell at the feet 
of the Roman king and prayed him humbly for his regalia. Moreover he 
renounced a hundred marks income, as well as forty thousand marks which 
the duke had had from Austria, and the king of Bohemia had owned 
through the Queen Margareta. Then the Roman king gave the kingdom and 
the regalia to the king of Bohemia, and before all those present declared 
him his worthy friend. While the Roman king did thus he appeared lowly 
and ordinary in his grey jerkin and he sat on a stool. 


After a few weeks the king of Bohemia repented of having submitted to the 
Roman king. The king of Bohemia saw that King Rudolf had many 
possessions, it was true, but for all that, was always in the greatest need. On 
these and other grounds he made a nun of his daughter whom he had 
furnished in marriage to king Rudolf’s son, and caused her solemnly to take 
the veil in a convent of the order of the Minorites.</ 


The external appearances of reconciliation and friendship had been 
preserved between the rival sovereigns during their residence in Vienna. 
But Rudolf must have been strangely unacquainted with mankind, if he 
expected a peace thus dictated at the head of an army to be of long duration. 
The degraded Ottocar withdrew to Prague, and strained every nerve to 
gather such a force as might retrieve his late losses of honour and territory. 


Henry of Bavaria again joined his standard; and he was soon provided with 
an army drawn from Bohemia, Moravia, Thuringia, and Poland, which 
promised him complete success over the king of the Romans. Meanwhile 
the levies of Rudolf were slow and scanty; he attempted a new negotiation 
with his 
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antagonist, but Ottocar resumed his haughty tone, and threw the adherents 
of Rudolf into the utmost consternation by a rapid march upon Vienna. 
Nothing, therefore, was left but to hazard a conflict; and Rudolf, being 
joined by a timely reinforcement from Alsace and Swabia, marched out to 
meet the enemy. A desperate battle took place on the Austrian frontier.“ 


THE BATTLE OF MARCHFELD (1278 A.D.) 


Now when the king of Bohemia saw King Rudolf advance towards him 
[says the Chronicle of Kolmar] he plunged recklessly all alone into the 
enemy’s ranks, and wounded many men with his mighty strokes. Thirty 
knights, however, his bodyguard, helped him with all their might. At last 
however the king of Bohemia grew weary; he was captured by a man of 
low origin and robbed of his arms. Thus he was led forth without his 
armour. But a knight followed him crying out: “There is the king who 
foully murdered my brother; now shall he atone for the deed.” So he spake, 
and drawing his sword, gave the king a violent thrust in the face. But 
another knight who followed this one, pierced the king’s body with his 
sword. But the man who had captured the king of Bohemia was sore vexed 
and would fain have protected him if his strength had availed for the 
purpose. 


So fought King Rudolf against his enemies in the bravest fashion. At last 
came a strong man and harried the king with his blows and as he could not 
overcome him, he pierced the king’s charger with his lance. The king and 
the charger fell together; the king lay on the ground destitute of help; he 
placed his shield over himself so as not to meet with a terrible death without 
further ado beneath the hoofs of the horses. When the horses had passed by, 
a man who wished to relieve him of his mortal danger raised him from the 
ground as well as he might. Then said the king: “Quick! equip me a horse!” 
As soon as this was done, he mounted and shouted to his men with lusty 
voice. About fifty of them gathered about him. With these the king fell on 
the Bohemian army in its flank, cut it almost in two, and threw himself 
vigorously upon the rear. The advance section of the Bohemian army cried 
“They flee, they flee” in order thus to mislead King Rudolf. But the more 
they shouted, the more the Germans bore down on them with their blows. 
But King Rudolf fought the rear of the host of the king of Bohemia with 
stubborn audacity, and urged by fear they took to flight. No sooner had they 
turned their backs than the Hungarians pursued them; they fought, these 
still resisting, pursued the fugitives, brought in prisoners, did murder and 
slew. It is generally said that in this battle fourteen thousand men sacrificed 
their lives. 


King Rudolf remained with his men on the battle-field until all had hailed 
him an undoubted victor. The king of Bohemia died on the same day; after 
the bowels had been removed, his body was salted and brought into a 
monastery of the Minorite brothers. He had, to say truth, died under the ban 
of the pope ; therefore he could not be buried in the churchyard. In the army 
of the king of the Romans there were a few people feckless in battle, clerks, 
monks, lay brothers of different orders. These had withdrawn to a hillock to 
await the end of the battle and to intercede with the Lord for their people. 
These men observed that over the army of the Bohemian king lay a 
glittering brilliance and unmitigated heat, while the army of King Rudolf, 
wherever it turned, was always covered bv a cooling cloud. Therefore they 
concluded that the ^rmy of King Rudolf with God’s help must be 
victorious. This battle was fought over against the city of Vienna on the 
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Samuel came from Ramah, where he had lived since the loss of the holy 
Ark, to offer the sacrifice of thanksgiving, and said to Saul : ” What mean- 
eth this bleating of the sheep in mine ears and the lowing of the oxen which 
I hear? Thou hast done evil in the sight of Jehovah.” He was displeased 
because all that lived had not been utterly destroyed, and would not offer 
the sacrifice. The victorious king was submissive enough to confess his 
fault. ” I have sinned,” he said, ” yet honour me now I pray thee before the 
elders of my people, and turn again with me that I may worship the Lord 
thy God.” Then Samuel demanded that the captive king of Amalek should 
be brought before him. This was done, and Samuel said to him, “As thy 
sword has made women childless, so shall thy mother be made childless 
among women.” And “Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord in 
Gilgal.” 


King Saul, so the story continues in summary fashion, performed mighty 
deeds of valour, and when he saw any strong man or any valiant man, he 
took him unto him and fought against all the enemies of Israel on every 
side, against Moab and against Edom and against the kings of Zobah (in the 
north) ; and the war was sore against the Philistines so long as Saul lived, 
and wherever he turned he conquered. His sword never came back empty, 
and the daughters of Israel could clothe themselves in purple from the spoil 
of his victories and adorn their garments with gold. By these long and hard 
struggles, Saul succeeded in destroying the lordship of the Philistines over 
Israel and breaking the power of their arms, and ” delivered Israel out of the 
hands of them that spoiled them.” In Saul’s hands the royal power 
accomplished what the Israelites had expected when they placed it there. 
Supported by his son Jonathan and his cousin Abner, whom as a 
distinguished warrior the king had made the captain of his host, Saul had 
become the saviour of Israel ; but for him the tribes on the hither side of 
Jordan would have been subdued by the Philistines, those beyond Jordan by 
the Ammonites and Moabites, and they would probably have completely 
succumbed to their power. He sought also to improve the state of affairs 
within the country ; it is reported that ” in his zeal for Israel,” he brought the 
Hivites of Gibeon to submission and obedience ; the wizards and the 
conjurors of the dead he had put away out of the country. 


feld in the year of the Lord 1278, about the sixth hour on the day before St. 
Bartholomew, the apostle’s day.</ 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF RUDOLF 


In the first moments of his triumph, Rudolf designed to appropriate the 
dominions of his deceased enemy. But his avidity was restrained by the 
princes of the empire, who interposed on behalf of the son of Ottocar; and 
Wenceslaus was permitted to retain Bohemia and Moravia. The projected 
union of the two families was now renewed : Judith of Habsburg was 
affianced to the young king of Bohemia, whose sister Agnes was married 
to Rudolf, youngest son of the king of the Romans. For Albert and Rudolf, 
his eldest and youngest surviving sons, he designed the duchies of Austria 
and Styria; but his second son Hartmann was his best-beloved, and for this 
darling youth a richer dominion was to be provided. It was the design of the 
king to revive the ancient kingdom of Burgundy in favour of Hartmann, 
whom he had already affianced to a daughter of Edward I king of England ; 
and to bestow upon him that rich territory, which comprehended the 
possessions of his ancestors. A melancholy catastrophe frustrated the fond 
father’s design: the best-beloved, whose valour and goodness justified all 
his father’s affection, embarked upon the Rhine at Breisach, with a train of 
noble dependents; but darkness overtaking them, their bark became 
entangled amidst shoals and islets; and being overset, its precious freight 
were all consigned to an untimely death. The lifeless body of Hartmann was 
discovered near the abbey of Rhinau, and buried at Bale beside his mother, 
Anna of Hohenberg. 


Rudolf was more fortunate in the realisation of his views with respect to his 
Austrian conquests. After satisfying the several claimants to those 
territories by various cessions of lands, he obtained the consent of a diet 
held at Augsburg to the settlement of Austria, Styria, and Carniola upon his 
two surviving sons, who were accordingly jointly invested with those 
duchies with great pomp and solemnity; they are at this hour enjoyed by the 
descendants of Rudolf of Habsburg. 


The remaining exploits of this celebrated prince are comparatively 
insignificant. [He was uniformly successful in a series of petty wars and 
kept in check the arrogant nobility. In this he was at least unhampered by 


the distraction of foreign affairs. Italy did not draw him, even for the 
splendour of a coronation.] He had now attained the age of seventy-three, 
and as his increasing infirmities admonished him of the approach of death, 
he grew anxious to secure to his son Albert the succession to the throne, and 
his nomination by the electors ere the grave closed upon himself. The 
example of Charlemagne, the Ottos, the Henrys, and of most of his 
predecessors, warranted his expectations of compliance; and as no less than 
four of the electors were his sons-in-law, a rejection of his desire was 
scarcely to be anticipated. Accordingly he assembled a diet at Frankfort, 
and proposed to the electors with the utmost earnestness the election of his 
son as king of the Romans. But all his entreaties were unavailing ; he was 
coldly reminded that he himself was still the king, and that the empire was 
too poor to support two kings. Rudolf might now repent his neglect to 
assume the imperial crown; but the character of Albert seems to have been 
the real obstacle to his elevation. With many of the great qualities of his 
father, this prmee was deficient in his milder virtues ; and his personal 
bravery and perseverance were tainted with pride, haughtiness, and avarice. 
This last disappointment hastened the operations of nature; and Rudolf, 
perceiving the hand of death 
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upon him, desired to be carried to Speier, that he might visit the kings his 
predecessors. But his increasing weakness compelled him to halt at 
Germersheim on the Rhine, where he expired on the 15th of July, 1291, in 
the seventy-fourth year of his age, and the eighteenth of his reign. His 
corpse was conveyed to Speier, and deposited amidst the mouldering 
remains of the kings of the Romans. 


PERSONAL TRAITS OF RUDOLF 


That the character of a prince, who from a petty count of a narrow territory 
became the sovereign of a mighty empire, should have been the subject of 
lofty panegyrics by historians, who wrote whilst his descendants reigned, is 


not wonderful; yet his elevation appears rather the result of a combination 
of fortunate events than of any overwhelming merit of his own. That he 
possessed many good and great qualities we may be assured, not merely by 
the voice of his contemporaries, but by the more certain proof of the good 
order which he restored in Germany, and the submission which he enforced 
from the haughty and refractory nobles. He was brave, frank, and affable; 
temperate in his enjoyments, and sincere in his piety. But his eagerness for 
conquest may create a doubt as to his strict love of justice and moderation; 
and his failure in obtaining the dearest object of his desire is at variance 
with the report of his irresistible powers of persuasion. Bred up amidst war 
and tunmlt, he affected no literary propensities ; but he supplied the defect 
of his education by strong practical sense and a vigorous understanding; nor 
does the rustic romance of his life lose any of its charm by his want of 
scholastic learning. ” He was glorious,” says Muratori, ” for his many 
virtues ; but still more glorious for the many emperors who have descended 
from him” ; — a shrewd distinction, which may furnish a palliative to the 
excessive encomiums lavished upon him. He must, however, be esteemed a 
wise and politic prince; unshaken by adversity, and bearing his good fortune 
without insolence; and perhaps no man of his age was so well qualified to 
organise the distracted empire he was called to govern. 


In stature Rudolf was tall and slender, his head small, his hair scanty, his 
nose long and aquiline, his countenance pale, his expression animated, his 
temper gay, his manner simple, his dress homely.’ This last trait is shown in 
the well-known story of the baker’s wife, which we may let the monks of 
Kolmar tell in their own words : « 


When King Rudolf was in Mainz, on a day came a frost at sunrise and the 
cold did outrageously hurt him. Then he looked across from the house in 
which he lay, and saw a bakery which had a superabundance of glowing 
coals. The king now donned his clothing and quickly ran to the glowing 
coals. But the housewife, who knew not the king, rebuked him roundly in 
strong language; it was not right that knights should invade the homes of 
poor women. Then the king spoke humbly to the woman: “Dear lady, be not 
disturbed by my presence; I am an old soldier who has devoted all he has to 
the service of the miserable king Rudolf; in spite of all his fair promises, he 
now lets me starve.” Then spoke the woman: “So you follow King Rudolf 


— the miserable, blind old man, who has made the country desert and has 
swallowed up all the poor? Rightly do these and other ills befall you.” Then 
the king said to the woman, “What evil then has he done you?” But she 
answered him with great bitterness, blaming and ridiculing the king with 
high abuse: “I and all the bakers of the city, with the exception of two, have 
been made poor by him, so that we can no longer 
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enjoy our former well-being in these days.” Then the woman proceeded. 
“Sir, get you gone, you disturb us here in our business.” But the king 
refused to go at the bidding of the woman. Then the woman lost her temper 
and raising a glass of water poured it over the coals and did woefully spoil 
the dress of the old soldier — or rather of the king. Then the king got him 
gone, betaking himself in all haste to his quarters. 


AV len now the king was seated at his table, the high steward placed before 
him a pigshead. Then the king thought of the kindness that the baker 
woman had shown him and wished to pay her his thanks. So he called his 
housekeeper and said to her: “Take this dish with meat and a quart of wine, 
and bear it to your neighbour from the ‘old soldier.’ He sends his thanks for 
the warmth which he had from her coals this morning.” This done, the king 
told how the baker woman had abused and cursed him and provoked in all 
great merriment. But the baker woman perceived that it was the king whom 
she had abused. Then she was sore troubled, came to the king, and earnestly 
besought him to forgive her for the injury she had done him. But the king 
refused to forgive her except on one condition — that she should now 
publicly repeat to him the abuse which she had uttered upon him in private. 
This the woman did: she obeyed the will of the sovereign and thus 
provoked laughter from many.’ 


ADOLPHUS OF NASSAU 


Two consequences of the policy of Rudolf I in Germany remained in 
operation for centuries and continued substantially to affect the destinies of 
that country. The first was the founding of a great Habsburg dominion; the 
second, the supremacy of the prince electors in the affairs of the empire. 
Rudolf did not venture upon the laborious and hazardous attempt to restore 
the splendours of the ancient empire; he set himself the easier and more 
profitable task of keeping the kingdom of Germany on the hither side of the 
Alps and making use of it to increase the powTr of his dynasty. In return he 
let other local sovereigns do as they pleased; and the empire broke up more 
and more into isolated segments, which developed an independent 
existence, and bore many a fair flower of strength and culture. 


So it remained thenceforward. Moreover, at Rudolf’s death his house and 
the prince electors were on a hostile footing. The prince electors would not 
have the too powerful Habsburger for their lord. They elected in preference 
(on May 5th, 1292) a prince of inconsiderable fortune. Count Adolphus of 
Nassau, a valiant knight of noble descent, but scantily supplied with this 
world’s goods, and a vassal of the elector of Treves and of the Rhenish 
count palatine into the bargain. The insignificance of his private property 
was the strongest point in his favour in the eyes of the prince electors, as it 
relieved them of all apprehension that the new king might become 
formidable to them. For the rest, he was elected chiefly at the instigation of 
Gerhard von Eppenstein, archbishop of Mainz, who was his uncle. The 
chosen candidate was compelled to purchase the crown by the sacrifice of 
certain important prerogatives. 


Thus Adolphus of Nassau was invested with the royal dignity ; the authority 
of a king he had yet to wm for himself. To achieve this end he chose the 
same course that his predecessors had taken ; he too was minded to exploit 
the kingship for the aggrandisement of his own house. To procure money 
for his immediate needs he concluded an alliance with King Edward I of 
England against Philip the Fair, king of France, who had seized upon many 
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districts in imperial territory on the western frontier of Germany. For the 
sum of £100,000 Adolphus undertook to furnish the icing of England with 
soldiers for the war against France. He did actually levy a large army of 
mercenaries with the money from England, but used it — as he used 
another large sum which he took from Matteo Visconti, as payment for 
appointing him imperial governor of Milan and several other cities in 
Lombardy — for the conquest of Thuringia. The wretched quarrel between 
Albert, the unjust landgraf of that provmce, and his two sons, Frederick and 
Dietzmann, had broken out again, and Landgraf Albert, enraged at the 
success of his sons, was ready to sell Meissen and Thuringia to King 
Adolphus (reserving the usufruct of the latter for himgelf during his 
lifetime) for 12,000 silver marks, rather than let them enjoy their good 
fortune. 


King Adolphus closed with this dishonourable bargain. He added wrong to 
wrong, for when the two young princes gallantly defended their dominions 
he invaded Thuringia with the brutal mercenary soldiery he had enlisted 
from the lowest of the people. By this means he added fuel to the civil war 
that was raging there, while his soldiers perpetrated such outrages as had 
hardly been laid to the charges of the barbarous Mongols. Most of the 
Thuringian vassals fought with unswerving loyalty for their rightful 
sovereigns, but Adolphus succeeded nevertheless in subduing Osterland and 
the : fortified towm of Freiburg. There he put to death forty vassals of rank, 
who had shovm themselves bravest in the defence, although he had pledged 
his word as a king to spare them. 


By this violent and unjust method of increasing his territory, the king 
incurred the vehement displeasure of the German princes. They were also 
angry that Adolphus entered into close relations with the cities, hoping by 
their assistance to strengthen himself against the higher aristocracy. A 
conspiracy was formed among the princes with the archbishop of Mamz 


; and the duke of Austria at its head. The former had raised his nephew to 


I the throne that he might use him as an instrument for the increase of his 


; Own power, and it was with great displeasure that he presently became 
aware 


‘of his aspirations after independence. Duke Albert had dissembled but 
I never laid aside the grudge he bore against the king, and had zealously 


laboured to augment his own power both by forcible means and by 
alliances. 


\ So greatly did he covet the crown of Germany that after the death of 
Rudolf, 


his father, he had believed that it could not elude his grasp, and had con- 
,fidently aw/aited at Hanau the news of his election. 


I Gerhard of Mainz and Albert now joined hands for Adolphus’ overthrow, 
and won over the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, as well as King 
Wenceslaus II of Bohemia, Albert’s brother-in-law, to theu-side. Albert was 
lavish of promises, which he had no intention of keeping. He then raised the 
standard of rebellion (1298) and marched at the head of a splendid army to 
the Rhine, while the electors of Mainz, Cologne, Saxony, Brandenburg, 
‘and Bohemia assembled at Frankfort and summoned the king to appear 
before them and answ‘er for his misgovernment and for crimes of all sorts, 
\oi which they accused him. Wlien he did not appear, they formally deposed 
ihim and elected Albert of Austria king, under the false and worthless 
pretext that the pope had empowered them to do so. Soon afterwards (on 
July 2nd, 1298) Adolphus and Albert met for the decisive battle at the 
Hasenbiihl near Gollheim, not far from Worms. Adolphus had only his 
knights with ihim, but, eager for the fray, he would not wait for the arrival 
of his troops ifrom the Rhenish cities, which strongly supported him. 
Splendid in his jroyal armour (Albert meanwhile being unrecognisable 
under a shield not his 
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own) he dashed upon the foe and fought in knightly fashion for his crown. 
In falhng from his saddle he lost his helmet, but promptly sprang on a fresh 
charger, recognised his enemy, and dashed forward to meet him. He sank to 
the ground, however, severely wounded, and was slain under Albert’s eyes, 
many say by Albert’s own hand. His death gave his rival the victory and the 
crown, and his mournful end atoned for many evil deeds into which, as 
king, he had allowed himself to be hurried by the force of circumstances.* 


ALBERT I 


To secure a semblance of right for his claim, Albert now referred the 
question of the succession to a fresh election, and he was in fact 
unanimously elected king of Germany, and was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Aachen) on the 24th of August, 1298. To gain his end he had bestowed 
great privileges on the king of Bohemia, to the prejudice of the crowm, and 
no less upon the three spiritual electors, especially the archbishop of Mainz, 
who thereby became an almost independent sovereign. The other electors 
also obtained great concessions from him; in particular, he confirmed their 
exclusive jurisdiction over their subjects, and thus strengthened their 
sovereign power in their own dominions. 


Having achieved his purpose, however, he desired to wrest from the electors 
the prerogatives which unposed restrictions on his own authority; for he 
was passionately ambitious of being an absolute ruler. His will was more to 
him than justice or law, and it was his pride to be feared. At first he 
concealed his designs, fearing the opposition of Pope Boniface VIII, a 
dauntless man who was trying to restore the world-dominion of the papacy. 
Boniface refused to acknowledge Albert as king and summoned him to 
Rome to answer for himself. For Albert was unworthy of the throne because 
through his wife, who was Conradin’s step-sister, he was akin to the 
accursed race of Hohenstaufen. Wlien the king’s ambassadors, who had 
been sent to request the pope to confirm the election, brought this message 


back, Albert flew into a violent rage, and forthwith allied himself with King 
Philip of France, ratifying the alliance by the marriage of his son Rudolf 
with Philip’s daughter Blanche, and by lavish promises made to the French 
king at the expense of the German frontier. 


As in this case, so in others, he proceeded remorselessly to violate the law, 
in the interest of his dynastic power. AVlien the count of Holland and 
Zealand died, he tried to seize upon these provinces as a fief that had 
reverted to the empire, although according to Flemish feudal law they 
devolved upon the female line of Hainault. But Count John of Hainault 
resisted the king, and Count Reinhold of Gelderland, to whom Albert had 
behaved with perfidy 


‘ Joliaun von Victring » gives tlie following dramatic account of the death 
of Adolphus : ” In tempestuous course the chief banners were borne before 
the armies, that of Albert by the count of Leningen, that of Adolphus by the 
lord of Rechberg, a man of good but not free lineage. Everywhere you 
could see brave men making good their strength and their skill as warriors 
and swinging sword and lance in the heat of battle. Adolphus’ progress is 
brave but reckless ; his helmet is torn from his head, he hacks about him 
like a mad she-bear in the mountain forest, who has been robbed of her 
young. His swift charger brings him into the neighbourhood of Albert and 
he challenges him to the fray ; but Albert, seeing his adversary’s uncovered 
head from which the helmet has gone, wounds him straightway at the first 
blow of the sword above the eyebrows. The blood gushes forth and the 
wounded man’s eyes grow dim ; he plunges from his battle-horse to earth. 
Meanwhile both armies show the bravest fight as if a whirlwind agitated 
one against the other. But when Duke Otto of Bavaria and the count 
palatine Rudolf saw the evil fate that had overtaken their king, then they 
turned and fled.” 
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even attempted to assassinate him. Albert narrowly escaped and was finally 
constrained to bestow Holland in fief upon John of Hainault. 


He had better fortmie in another feud with the princes. The Rhenish 
archbishops, who smce the Interregnum had directed the election to the 
throne to their own great profit and held it almost entirely m their own 
hands, msisted upon maintaining the elective character of the German 
monarchy, while Albert was desirous of making the crowTi hereditary in his 
own house. Hence enmity arose between the two parties. Gerhard of Mainz, 
who had made both Adolphus and Albert king, is said one day while he was 
hunting, to have exclaimed in haughty men-ace, ” I can blow other kings 
out of my hunting horn.” 


But Albert knew how to deal with this enemy. He entered into alliance with 
the cities on the Rhine against the archbishops and demanded that the latter 
should give up the Rhine tolls, which he had promised them in order to 
secure the crown, and which he had afterwards granted to them. By this 
demand he won over to his side all the Rhenish cities, whose trade was 
grievously hampered by these tolls, and to gain and cement their affection 
he pretended that he was joining 1 issue with the princes from no selfish 
motives but merely for the protection of the cities, of the lesser nobles, and 
of all others who were oppressed by them. IThe exasperated electors sum- 
inoned him before the tribunal of ;:he count palatine, and prepared ;:0 
institute a second inquiry into ‘.he legality of his election, but ybert, the 
man of violence, JDromptly took up the sword, to decide the question by 
force. The citizens |ind lesser nobles of the Rhine joyfully flocked to his 
standard to fight against heir oppressors, and presently the strong castles on 
the Rhine and the cities ‘)f the count palatine and the electors of Cologne 
and Treves were compelled o_ surrender. Navigation and commerce 
became free, and the haughty ,)rinces were obliged to suppress their rage 
and submit (1302). , At the same time Pope Boniface VHI found himself so 
hard pressed by mhe might of King Philip of France that he resolved to 
reconcile himself with ;dbert and acknowledge him as king; and having 
done this he called upon him ;0 protect the church from Philip of France. 
Albert’s demeanour towards ilie pope now underwent a sudden change; he 
humbled himself before him ‘nd sacrificed to the church of Rome nearly all 


THE RISE OF DAVID 


As king, Saul remained faithful to the simple manners of his early life. 
When not in the field, which was, however, generally the case, he lived on 
his own portion at Gibeah. There was no question of state, dignitaries, 
ceremonial, or a harem. His wife, Ahinoam, had borne Saul three sons 
besides Jonathan: Abinadab, Malchishua, and Ishbosheth [Eshbaal], and 
two daughters, Merab and Michal ; the elder, Merab, was married to Adriel, 
the son of Barzillai. 


It was the ambition, the intrigues, and the rebellion of a man whom Saul 
had himself raised from obscurity, which not only robbed the latter of the 
reward of his deeds and his house of the throne, but also deprived Israel of 
all the fruits of so many and such great efforts, and once more set the fate of 
the nation at stake. 


David, the son of Jesse of Bethlehem, in the tribe of Judah, belonged ” to 
the valiant men whom Saul had taken to himself ” ; he had distinguished 
himself in the struggle against the Philistines, and the king had made him 
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them ; with fortune on his side David’s expeditions succeeded better than 
those of other captains. Thus he was beloved in the eyes of the people and 
of the king’s servants, and Jonatlian, the brave son of Saul, ” made a 
covenant with David, for he loved him as his own soul.” In Saul’s house 
David was trusted and honoured before the other warriors. Saul made him a 
captain of a thousand and gave him the command of the bodyguard. After 
Abner, David was the first of Saul’s followers and ate at his table. Saul even 
went farther ; he gave David his second daughter Michal to wife, because 
she loved him, though David had himself refused to take her. ” What am I,” 
said David, “and what is my life or my father’s family tliat I should be the 
king’s son-in-law? But I am a poor man and lightly esteemed.” 


the real and presumptive ghts which the empire had hitherto claimed in 
opposition to the papacy. 


H. W. — VOII. XTY. M 


Albert I (1250-1308) (After the sixteenth-century woodcut by Burgkmair) 
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This he did to induce the pope to lend the support of the church’s blessing 
to his arbitrary measures for the extension of the power of the Habsburgs. 
But the hopes which he built on Rome were not fulfilled. Boniface VIII was 
taken prisoner by order of the king of France, and died of rage at his fall 
(1303). His successor in the highest of ecclesiastical offices was under 
French influence, and even transferred the papal court from Rome to 
Avignon. 


Imperial Aggressions 


Albert was at that time at feud with his brother-in-law, Wenceslaus II of 
Bohemia, who had received many promises and scant performance from 
him, and who being deeply incensed on that account, had allied himself 
with the king’s enemies. But this was not the only motive for the war. 
Albert, always greedy of territory, was wroth that the young son of 
Wenceslaus, who bore his father’s name, had been chosen king of Hungary 
by a party in that country; he could not endure that the race of Ottocar 
should flourish and enlarge its borders side by side with that of Habsburg. 
There was another party in Hungary which desired to have prince Charles 
Robert of Naples, Albert’s nephew, for their king, and to this candidature 
Albert gave active support, commanded the king of Bohemia to abandon his 
pretensions to Hungary, and, when he refused to do so, pronounced the 
sentence of outlawry upon him and invaded his dominions. Wenceslaus 


died in the following year (1305), and his youthful son, Wenceslaus III, 
renounced his claim to the Hungarian crown. He was murdered at Olmutz 
in 1306, and by his death the male line of Ottocar became extinct. Albert 
then seized upon Bohemia as a fief , lapsed to the crown, in order to bestow 
it upon his son Rudolf; and as the Bohemian estates asserted their right of 
election he contrived by force and fraud to get Rudolf elected king, though 
in the teeth of a strong opposition. 


Albert was also desirous of gaining possession of Thuringia and Meissen on 
the pretext that King Adolphus had not conquered those provinces for 
himself but for the empire. To preserve the semblance of impartiality he 
invited all those who put forward claims to them to appear before him at 
Fulda and have them decided (1306). The two brothers, Frederick and 
Dietzmann, did not come thither, and Albert therefore laid them under the 
ban of the empire and sent a large body of soldiers into Thuringia from 
Swabia and the Rhine. But at Lucka (in Altenburg) his forces were so 
thoroughly beaten (1307) as to give rise to the Thuringian saying: ” You will 
prosper like the Swabians at Lucka.” This took place in May. Soon 
afterwards Albert’s son, King Rudolf of Bohemia, died (July, 1307), and the 
crown of that confederacy was lost to the Habsburgs. The Bohemians would 
not have Rudolf’s brother for their king, and for a money consideration he 
abandoned his claims in favour of Duke Henry of Carinthia, brother-in-law 
to Wenceslaus III, who was preferred by the Bohemian estates. Thus both 
here and in Thuringia Albert’s endeavours to aggrandise the power of his 
house had come to naught, but in another quarter his greed was destined to 
redound to his own perdition. 


When he reconciled himself with Pope Boniface the latter had absolved him 
from all engagements mto which he had entered with other princes. Thus 
confirmed in his disregard of the obligations he had undertaken, the king 
soon proceeded to violate those which he owed to his own kindred. His 
nephew John, who had grown to manhood at his court, begged him in vain 
to give him the portion of the Habsburg hereditary possessions in Swabia 
that had belonged to his father Rudolf, or at least the county of Kyburg 
which -his 
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mother had bequeathed to him. To all the entreaties of the young man, who 
was by this time nineteen years of age, Albert returned evasive answers; at 

one time — he was still too young; at another — let him wait until Meissen 
was conquered, then he should have that. 


Hence John conceived a feeling of sullen resentment against his greedy 
uncle. He conspired with his friends, Walter von Eschenbach, Ulrich von 
Palm, Rudolf von der Wart, and Conrad von Tegernfeld, and watched for an 
opportunity of wreaking sanguinary vengeance for the wrong that had been 
done him. It was soon fomid. 


Cherishing thoughts of his revenge upon the Bohemians and Thuringians 
who had so stubbornly resisted his greed of territory. King Albert departed 
in the spring of 1308 for Swabia and Switzerland. He had considerably 
augmented the dominions of his family, he had acquired the patronage of 
many churches and abbeys for his house — not without great wrong done to 
the rights and liberties of others. Only the three valleys of Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden, which he would gladly have incorporated with his dominions 
in Aargau, manfully defended their ancient freedom and would not become 
subject to the house of Austria. Albert was now preparing to compass the 
downfall of their liberty by force. But vengeance was already dogging his 
own footsteps.’ 


The Chronicle concerning John the Parricide 


John, the son of the king’s brother, whom he kept with his own sons at his 
court, maintained that the strongholds of the lordship of Kyburg belonged to 
him, for that in the past King Rudolf had given them as a dower to his 
mother, and as it was a matter of much import with him to possess them, he 
begged with much insistence that at least some of them should be yielded 
up to him. But because the king was not moved to this, and furthermore 
curtailed many barons in their properties and privileges, while the queen 
often and often besought him to provide well for her children, accusing 
John of wastefulness, therefore the latter finally decided with the barons 


Rudolf von der Wart, Walter von Eschenbach, and Ulrich von Palm to 
murder the king. 


But when the queen drove to Rheinfelden and had reached Little Bale, the 
bishop went out to her, and, stepping near her carriage, implored her ‘ 
favour and that she would reconcile him with the king. Com-ad Monch, ‘ 
however, a knight of Bale, said to the drivers that they would do well to 
urge forward their horses; and when they did so, the bishop was bespattered 
with mud. Another day the bishop of Strasburg begged the king, who 
happened , to be in his palace at Baden, to yield one of his castles to the 
aforementioned \ duke, but the king replied that he would entrust the duke 
with_ a hundred : hehneted men on the expedition of the king of Bohemia, 
and on his return he ‘ would give him one of the castles. This was told by 
the bishop to the duke, whereupon the latter observed that he was a poor 
man and that the commission to equip the men would be a heavy charge on 
him; death and depriva- ‘ tion of what was his seemed a hard lot to him. 


Also Walter von Eschenbach demanded of the king to have back what was 
taken from hun, saying he was a blood relation of the king, that his father 
had fallen in the royal service, and it would do the king no benefit to 
oppress hmi also. Now when they were taking a meal with the king, he 
placed a crown of roses on the heads of the sons of each and all, including 
Duke John, But with tears in his eyes the duke set his down upon the table 
and refused to remain with his people any longer at the board. 
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Now when the king after his meal decided to ride to the queen at 
Rheinfelden and had come to the river Reuss, John and his men were the 
first to sail over in the sole ship that was there. Thereupon the king also 
crossed over and rode through the meadows as was his wont in parley with 
Walter von Castelen; the duke and his men drew nigh to him. First of all 
Rudolf von der Wart cried out: “How much longer shall we suffer this 
carrion crow to ride on?” His servant Rulassingen caught the king’s bridle, 


Duke John plunged a knife into his neck, Rudolf von der Wart pierced him 
with a sword, and Ulrich von Palm cleft his head open; but Walter von 
Eschenbach, though he stood by while the deed was done, did him no 
despite. Thus was murdered in his own land the mighty Roman king Albert, 
the son of King Rudolf, after a reign of ten years, in the year of the Lord 
1308 on the 1st of May at noon. On the spot was built the monastery of 
Konigsfelden of the order of the Minorites, and at first the king was placed 
in it, but was afterwards transported to Speier. In the same monastery 
several of his sons also were buried; here, too, later on, the daughter of the 
king, the former queen of Hungary, spent a holy life of forty years’ 
duration. 


The murderers escaped and came first to the castle of Fribourg; but, 
betrayed by the count of Nidau the lord of the castle, with whom they had 
taken refuge, they dispersed. Von Palm, a brave knight, was for long at 
Bale, concealed in the house of the lay sisters, where he died. Wliile he was 
still living, his castle Altbiiren was taken by Duke Leopold, the king’s son, 
and fifty of the castellans were beheaded. The castle of Schnabelburg and 
other possessions of Walter von Eschenbach were destroyed; he himself 
became a herdsman in the territory of the graf of Wiirtemberg. Thirty-five 
years later he revealed his identity on his deathbed and was honourably 
buried. Von der Wart was fain to make a pilgrimage to the apostolic chair 
after that he had for somewhile lain perdu in his castle of Falkenstein. 
“When he came to Yla, a city of the count Theobald de Blamont, the court 
fool betrayed him to the count and his lady, who was of the house of 
Veringen; and with tears in her eyes she said: “Far be it from my thoughts 
that he should escape who murdered my sovereign, and blood relation.” 
Together with his servant Rulassingen he was taken captive by the count 
and ransomed for gold to Duke Leopold. Hence this count is called “the 
bargainer.” 


Rulassingen was broken on the wheel at Ensisheim, but Von der Wart was 
conducted to the scene of the king’s murder to be there awarded judgment. 
As he was given no legal support, he made his own defence, denied at first 
that he had murdered the king, and offered a challenge to single combat; 
then he added, no crime had been committed against the man who himself 
had incurred the guilt of high treason by killing his sovereign, the Roman 


king,’ But after the murder had been condemned by the proclamation of the 
emperor Henry, it was decided that a further verdict was no longer 
necessary. So he was bound to a horse’s tail, dragged to the place of 
execution, and here, after his limbs had been broken, tied to a wheel. His 
wife, a Von Palm before her marriage, came in the night and threw herself 
upon the ground under the wheel, like the crucified man, and remained 
fixed in prayer. But when he was asked if he desired the presence of his 
wife, he replied that he did not want this, for that her compassion was as 
painful to him as his own suffering. As a widow this woman passed a holy 
life for many years at Bale. But Duke John, after he had concealed himself 
in many places, came at last to Pisa disguised as a Beguin, was taken 
prisoner by the emperor Henry, and remained many 


[‘The Strasburg manuscript adds: “Since Albert himself bad undone 
Adolpbus, bis sovereign.” ] 
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years after the emperor’s death in prison; at last he too died and was 
honourably buried.“ 


But after the death of the king there came a messenger in the twilight, when 
the besieged on the Fiirstenstein were fain to suiTender and he cried up to 
the summit of the mountain: “Lord of Raperg, the king is murdered.” ^ 


KING HENRY VII, THE LUXEMBURGER 


After the murder of King Albert some time elapsed before the crown of 
Germany again fell to his line, for the memory of his imperious rule and the 
dread of the overpowering might of the Habsburgs held the princes in fear; 
moreover many of them aspired to the same splendid position. Least of all 
were the spiritual electors disposed to let the monarchy become hereditary 
in one family; for, as matters stood, every fresh election was a chance of 
bargaining for fresh prizes for themselves. 


Among the candidates who now came forward, Philip the Fair, king of 
France, appeared to urge the claims of his brother, Charles of Valois. The 
danger that Germany would thus fall under the dominion of a foreign ruler 
was by no means chimerical, for two German princes, the archbishop of 
Cologne and the duke of Saxe-Lauenburg, were prepared to vote for 
Charles, and the German nation had no voice in the choice of its king. 
Fortunately for Germany, the pope realised that the dignity and 
independence of the church would be hopelessly forfeited if he 
unconditionally obeyed the king of France in this matter, and that his best 
protection against French omnipotence would be a German king. 


He therefore secretly and urgently admonished the electors of Mainz and 
Treves to hurry on the election, and their country profited by the self- 
interested motives of the two prelates. They both proposed Count Henry of 
Luxemburg; the elector Baldwin of Treves urged his candidature because he 
was his brother, and the elector of Mainz, whose name was Peter 
Aichspalter, because such a choice would exclude the Habsburgs he hated, 
and because, having been intimately connected with the Luxemburgers in 
earlier days, he hoped for great future benefits from Henry. In fact Henry 
had to promise him the confirmation of all the privileges and liberties of the 
archiepiscopal see of Mainz, together with continual support and large sums 
of money. Peter Aichspalter then put forth all his craft and restless energy, 
and so contrived to have his protege elected king of Germany under the title 
of Henry VH, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, on November 27th, 1308. The 
votes were given by ballot, and were therefore secret, a complete departure 
from previous usage. This method of election was due to the influence of 
the archbishop of Mainz, because by its means he could be more certain of 
the successful issue of his wiles. 


King Henry VII’s private dominions were small, but his reputation for 


j 1 This corresponds with the account given by Heinrich the Deaf/ “The 
wandering fugitive, Duke John, murderer of King Albert, wrapped in the 
robes of an Augustine monk, threw ‘ himself before his (the emperor’s) feet 
and begged for mercy. He explained that he was sent 


m by the pope who had decided that his crime must be punished according 
to civil law, but not ° according to the regulations of the church. The 


emperor was no little moved and knew not 


m what to do. He felt it hard to refuse to listen to the weeping man, but to 
permit a crime so ‘ unheard of to go unpunished seemed to him unjust and 
godless. Struggling between mercy and I uprightness he at last found a third 
way out of his difficulty : the criminal should not lose his I life, but should 
be severely punished. So the emperor gave orders to put him in a tower and 
] keep him in strict confinement there till his death, so that thus he might at 
least repent and i obtain God’s pardon.” [The account of Ferreto di Vicenza 
is very similar to this; only he i makes Genoa the scene of the interview 
between the emperor and John. ] 
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courage, wisdom, and justice stood high — and for good reason. To be 
saved from a French king was unquestionably a boon for Germany; if only 
Henry VII had not been infected with so many un-German qualities! In 
education and tastes he was half French, he loved splendour and pomp, 
there was something of the adventurer in his temperament, which was 
chivalrous but over-fantastic. His first appearance as king was both 
gorgeous and significant, for he caused pompous funeral rites to be 
celebrated at the first great diet which he held at Speier. He had the bodies 
of his two predecessors, Adolphus and Albert, carried thither and interred 
with great honour beside the empress, in the cathedral. There those two 
enemies lay side by side in the peace of the grave, while he comforted their 
sorrowing widows (1309). At the same time he laid Albert’s murderers 
under the ban of the empire and abandoned them to the vengeance of the 
Habsburgs. Thus he secured the gratitude of that great princely house. 


On the other hand, he intimidated them by confirming the immediacy of the 
free communes of Switzerland and postponing the enfeofment of Frederick 
the Handsome of Austria, the eldest son of Albert I. Thus he succeeded in 
procuring the assent of the Habsburgs to a project which greatly augmented 
the family dominions of the new king. 


Bohemia, which King Albert had taken much trouble to procure for his own 
house, and for his eldest son Rudolf, had been given up after the death of 
the latter, as has already been mentioned, to Duke Henry of Carinthia. He, 
however, had made himself so unpopular among the Bohemians by the 
preference he exhibited for his countrymen the Carinthians, that one party 
in the country determined to offer the crown to John, son of Henry VII, on 
condition that he should marry Elizabeth, the youngest sister of their former 
king, Wenceslaus III. In return for many concessions, made in part at the 
expense of the empire, the Habsburgs consented that Bohemia should not 
revert to them but pass in the manner aforesaid to the house of Luxemburg. 
The princes of the empire then deposed Henry of Carinthia on the ground 
that he had neglected to do homage for Bohemia as a fief of the German 
Empire, and declared that the country had lapsed to the crown. Thereupon 
Henry bestowed it on his son John and married him to Elizabeth. This took 
place at a general diet of the empire (parlamentum generale, as the 
assembly was styled), held at Frankfort in 1310. Here the king’s peace was 
once more enjoined; for it had been disturbed by many unruly nobles, and 
especially by Eberhard, the haughty count of Wiirtemburg, who had driven 
the Swabian cities of the empire into revolt by his oppressions. The king 
laid him under the ban. On the other hand, Landgraf Frederick (who was 
nicknamed Frederick with the Bitten Cheek ^) was once more 
acknowledged sovereign of Meissen and Thuringia, where his rights had 
been contested by Albert I. 


Henry is Crowned Emperor, and Dies in Italy (1312-1313 A.D.) 


The most urgent affairs of state were hardly disposed of, and Henry had 
only just succeeded in acquiring a considerable extent of territory for his 


[‘ In Meissen and Thuringia, Albert the Degenerate had persecuted his wife, 
Margarete, of the noble house of Hohenstaufen, and his children, with the 
most rancorous hatred, on account of the disappointment of the hopes of 
aggrandisement which had formed the sole motive of his alliance with that 
family. He even despatched one of his servants to the Wartburg for the 
purpose of assassinating her ; but the countess, warned by him of his lord’s 
intention, fled secretly (after biting her eldest son, Frederick, in the cheek, 


in token of the vengeance she intended to take) to Frankfort, where she 
shortly afterwards died of grief. — MENZEL.e] 
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house (a matter which all kings felt imperative, and with good reason, in 
view of the power of other princely families), before he brought forward the 
idea which most strongly stirred his ambitious spirit. He longed to set the 
imperial crown upon his head, to revive the ancient greatness and glory of 
the shattered empire, to add Rome and Italy once more to the imperial 
dominions; and so he turned into the abandoned paths which the 
Hohenstaufens had trodden, and which had led them, in spite of power far 
greater than his, to such an unfortunate end. 


It is true that things in Italy seemed at that time extremely favourable to the 
restoration of the ancient empire. It had been conquered by the papacy, but 
the credit of the papacy itself had suffered a severe shock in the struggle, 
and had soon afterwards succumbed before the French king, who had 
brought it under his own ascendency in the Babylonian Captivity.’ 


The story of Henry’s triimiphal entry into Italy has already been told in 
volume IX of our history. It will be recalled that Henry received the 
imperial crown at Rome on the 29th of June, 1312, and that he died 
suddenly at the convent of Buon Convento on August 24th of the following 
year.« The circumstance that he received the sacrament shortly before his 
death gave rise to the [probably unfounded] assertion that a Dominican friar 
had administered poison to him in the consecrated elements. 


Thus speedily perished this chivalrous emperor and his high-flown projects. 
Rapid and splendid as a meteor, he pursued his course over the ruins of the 
past, and like a meteor vanished suddenly into the night of time, leaving ; 
no trace behind. He pursued a phantom; therefore he lived and strove in 
vain. That which he had founded in Germany — the power of the house of 


After this, Saul was seized with a suspicion of David, fearing lest this man 
whom he had raised so high and had made his son-in-law, and wlio was the 
bosom friend of his son, should conspire against him and his house in 
alliance with Samuel and other priests who had not abandoned their 
unfriendly attitude towards the newly established throne and the man who 
filled it. 


It is related that Saul thrust at David with a spear, but that the latter avoided 
the blow and fled to his house. Then Saul commanded that the house should 
be surrounded, that David might be killed the next day. But Michal let 
David down in the night from a window, and laid the household god in the 
bed in his place, covered it up with a chjth, and placed the fly-net of goat’s 
hair over tlie face of the image. Meantime David fled to Samuel at Kamah 
and hid with him at Naioth until Saul learned his whereabouts. Then David 
escaped to Nob, where the priest Ahimelech inquired of Jehovah for him 
and gave him provisions and a sword, and thence he fled farther to the 
Philistine prince, Achish, king of Gath. 


Saul blamed his daughter for having helped David out of his difficulties, 
and said to Jonathan : ” As long as the son of Jesse liveth, thou shalt not be 
established nor thy kingdom.” Then he held a strict trial of the priests, under 
the tamarisk at Gibeah. When the priests of Nob were brought before him, 
Saul asked Ahimelech : ” Why have ye conspired against me, thou and the 
son of Jesse, that he should rise against me ? Thou shalt surely die. Slay the 
priests,” he cried to his bodyguard ; ” tlieir hand is with David and because 
they knew when he fled and did not shew it to me.” But the servants of the 
king would not put forth their hand to fall upon the priests of the Lord. And 
the king said to Doeg, ” Turn thou and fall upon the priests.” And Doeg the 
Edomite turned and fell upon the priests, and slew on that day fourscore and 
five persons that did wear a linen ephod. 


” And Nob, the city of the priests, smote he with the edge of tlie sword, 
both men and women, children and sucklings, and oxen, and asses, and 
sheep, with the edge of the sword. 


” And one of the sons of Ahimelech the son of Ahitub, named Abiathar, 
escaped and fled after David. And Abiathar shewed David that Saul had 
slain the Lord’s priests.” 


Luxemburg — survived him for a while ; but it brought no blessing to the 
nation and kingdom of Germany. 


CIVIL BROILS 


Henry VII, unmindful of his nearest duties and interests, had gone to Italy 
to restore the ancient glories of the empire. And yet Germany was in 


‘ dire need of a zealous defender, a careful organiser. The empire was filled 
with tumults and feuds waged by the greedy princes, sometimes against 
their 


\ own kin, more often against their weaker neighbours. Ever since the 
Interregnum the various members of the empire had looked in vain for 
effective 


1 and lasting support from the king; they had been driven to learn how to 


j protect themselves, and among the weak the expedient of confederacy had 
proved its value. The cities, above all, had become effective guardians of 
the public peace by means of firm alliances; and it was mainly to their aid 


‘ that the kings owed the victories they sometimes gained over the great 
‘ troublers of the peace. 


Thus it was mainly by the substantial assistance of the Swabian cities of the 
empire that the sentence of outlawry which Henry VII had pronounced 


; upon Count Eberhard of Wiirtemberg before his expedition to Rome could 
I be carried into effect. 


1 It was a harder task to impose tranquillity upon the great princes, whose 
self-interested ambition was perpetually fanning the flame of war to a blaze. 


; The families of Anhalt and Wettin in the north, and of Wittelsbach and 
Habs- 


; burg in the south were seklom at peace among themselves or with their 
neigh— 


I hours. 
1 In Brandenburg the conquests and institutions of Albert the Bear had been 


i continued with skill and success by his descendants, the Anhalt princes. 
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During the thirteenth century they had greatly extended their territory up the 
Havel and Spree and across the Oder, had acquired Barnim, Teltow, Lebus, 
Ukermark, and Neumark by purchase or conquest, and made the country 
German by colonisation. The settlements were usually made in the 
following way : The markgraf sold a Mark, or district, to a German who 
cleared the land and planted a village on it, and then gave it back to the 
markgraf, the lord of the country, receiving in return certain privileges, such 
as a Share of the proceeds of the law-courts, toll from millers and gardeners, 
four hides of land and the office of village-magistrate (Schuh), which 
remained attached to his farm as a feudal privilege {Lehensschulzen) . 
Besides the Lehensschulz the village was inhabited by peasant settlers, who 
paid moderate dues to the lord of the manor and followed the markgraf in 
war; the local jurisdiction was exercised by the markgraf’s bailiff, who was 
assisted by the Schulz in the capacity of sheriff. The cottars (Kossdten) held 
a lower position than the landowning peasants. The larger landowners in the 
new marks soon constituted a kind of aristocracy (consisting largely of the 
military vassals of the markgraf) which imitated the character of the 
German knightly class. Cities were likewise founded in the new marks by 
the Anhalt line, one of them being Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Like the villages, 
they came into being by German colonisation, all the citizens (Ackerbiirger 
— an inhabitant of a town who practises agriculture) were German, and 
were divided into four principal guilds (shoemakers, tailors, butchers, and 
bakers) and applied themselves to husbandry as well as to their trades. The 


Slavonic aborigines had no citizen rights and lived outside the walls in the 
vici slavicales {Kietzen) ; they were for the most part fishermen and 
gardeners. The older cities of the mark, especially Stendal, drove a brisk 
trade, and some of them joined the Hanseatic League. 


Thus fresh German blood was poured into the marks, and its vigour 
enhanced the consequence of the markgraf. He was the military over-lord 
and ruled his marks as his private property, as to the government of which 
the nobles and clergy had little to say, and the king hardly anything at all. 
Good fighters and good managers all, the Anhalt princes created a 
considerable domain in these parts, and strove to augment it by every means 
in their power. They divided their territory in 1266 between the two 
branches of Stendal and Salzwedel, but they nevertheless continued to live 
together in harmony. Markgraf Otto with the Arrow was famous among 
them as a knight and minnesinger (died 1309); but the most famous of them 
all was Markgraf Waldemar, who was the head of the family at the 
beginning o^ the fourteenth century. He was the bravest and most powerful 
prince of his day in north Germany, a successful conqueror and a sagacious 
statesman. He divided Pomerellen (the country between the Stolpe and 
Vistula) with the knights of the Teutonic order, and won large poritions of 
Lusatia and Meissen to the south of his dominions. This brought him into 
conflict with the Wettin princes, whose chief representative, Landgraf 
Frederick of Thuringia was as warlike as he himself. Waldemar defeated 
him at Grossenhain in 1312 and took him prisoner. 


In the north, Waldemar’s reputation steadily rose; all the princes in those 
parts looked on him with envy, and when he presently went to war with 
Witzlaf, prince of Riigen, who had attempted to bring Stralsund under his 
authority, most of the princes of north Germany, together with Poland, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, entered into a league against him. 
Waldemar, however, made head against his enemies valiantly at the battle of 
Gransee in 1316, and the league was dissolved. He died in the year 1319, 
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leaving no issue, and was soon followed to the grave by Landgraf Frederick 
with the Bitten Cheek, whose long life had been an uninterrupted series of 
conflicts and adventures. 


RIVALRY OF HABSBURG AND WITTELSBACH (1314 A.D.) 


Meanwhile in south Germany the two great families of Habsburg and 
Wittelsbach were vying with one another in importance, the one strongly 
established in the Austrian provinces and Switzerland, and ever covetous of 
fresh possessions; the other in Bavaria and the palatinate. The strength of 
the Habsburgs was their unity; five brothers, sons of King Albert, ruled the 
hereditary dominions of their house conjointly, under the superintendence 
of Frederick the Handsome and Leopold — the eldest two. Wittelsbach, on 
the contrary, exhausted its own strength by territorial divisions and family 
quarrels.’ 


Nevertheless Duke Ludwig of Upper Bavaria, of the house of Wittelsbach, 
was able to make headway against Frederick the Handsome of Austria, in a 
petty war which had resulted from a domestic quarrel, and at the death of 
Henry VH he already stood out as the most likely leader of the party that 
opposed the Habsburgs. « 


The choice of the electoral princes was certain not to fall upon Henry VH’s 
son, the young king John of Bohemia, because they were anxious, from 
motives of self-interest, that the monarchy should not become hereditary. 
Some of them favoured Frederick the Handsome : he himself cherished 
confident hopes of obtaining the crown; the Habsburg power was great; he 
had friends in high places, such as the archbishop of Cologne, Rudolf the 
count palatine, and the dukes of Saxe-Wittenberg and Carinthia; above all 
he had strong support in his able brother, Duke Leopold.* 


The latter, ” the flower of chivalry” as he was styled, laboured indefatigably 
and with passionate zeal to procure his brother’s elevation. But the 
Luxemburgers, with John of Bohemia and the elector of Treves at their 
head, were firmly resolved that the cro”w^l should not fall to the 
Habsburgs. They turned their eyes to Ludwig the Bavarian, who had just 


defeated Frederick the Handsome at Gammelsdorf, and made him an offer 
of the crowm. He had scruples about accepting it at first, but ultimately did 
so, when the Luxemburgers gave him assurances of the strongest support 
against Frederick. They brought some other princes over to their side, 
mainly by the exertions of Peter Aichspalter, archbishop of Mainz, the chief 
of whom were the electors of Brandenburg and Saxe-Lauenburg. Like his 
immediate predecessors, ; Ludwig the Bavarian was obliged to promise the 
electors great privileges , and large sums of money in return for their votes. 


LUDWIG OF BAVARIA AND FREDERICK OF AUSTRIA 


When the day of election was at length come the two parties of Habsburg , 
and Luxemburg encamped on the Main outside Frankfort. On the 19th ! of 
October the first named elected Frederick the Handsome by four votes, 


[‘ This Leopold, the son of Albert I, siipported the Habsburg party, and his 
brother, ; Frederick the Handsome, against Ludvig. He should be 
remembered in connection with the i Swiss victory of Morgarten in 1315, at 
which he was beaten in the endeavour to punish the ; Waldstatte for siding 
with Ludwig. He is to be distinguished from his nephew Leopold ; who ; 
attacked the Swiss with equal violence and with an efEect even more 
disastrous to Austria later i on at Sempach in 1886. «] 
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and the following day their opponents elected Ludwig the Bavarian by five. 
The city of Frankfort readily opened its gates to the latter and did him 
homage as the rightful sovereign of the empire, while it refused to admit 
Frederick the Handsome. The latter tried to get to Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) 
with all speed and be crowned there ; but Ludwig the Bavarian was the first 
to arrive, and Frederick consequently had himself crowned at Borm by the 
archbishop of Cologne on November 25th. Ludwig received the crown at 
Aix-la-Chapelle on the following day from the hands of the archbishop of 
Mainz. Thus each of the rivals had something of traditional usage in his 


favour — Frederick that he had been crowned by the archbishop who had 
been wont to perform the ceremony from ancient times, Ludwig that his 
coronation had taken place on the spot which tradition had assigned for it. 
Moreover the elections had hitherto been made by a unanimous vote, and 
the law of election did not provide for the case of a mere majority. 


Thus each of the two adduced precedent for the lawfulness of his election, 
and the decision was referred to the judgment of God in battle, Germany 
was divided into hostile camps and a civil war broke out which lasted for 
years. All noble families and cities took sides, the latter holding mainly 
with Ludwig the Bavarian, the friend of the people. The four cantons 
likewise declared for him. They had been at feud with the abbot of 
Einsiedeln, who was protected by the house of Habsburg, and having 
attacked the abbey had been interdicted and laid under the ban of the empire 
in consequence; Ludwig released them from the ban, and caused the 
archbishop of Mainz to absolve them from the interdict also. 


Meanwhile the contest between the two rival kings lasted for eight years 
without coming to a decisive issue, for the might of the Habsburgs was 
great enough to counterbalance that of any other German prince, and as 
Ludwig the Bavarian gained little substantial support from the 
Luxemburgers, who had elevated him to the throne, he was unable to make 
himself master of the empire. The worst of the suffering fell upon the 
country itself. The electors were not sorry to witness the general confusion, 
as it left them freer to rule as they pleased within their own dominions. 


To the pope, John XXII, the chaotic state of the empire was even more 
welcome. Instead of taking the side of either of the disputants in the name 
of the church, he called them both ” his beloved sons and chosen kings of 
Rome,” at the same time making the quarrel a pretext for declaring himself 
the rightful regent (vicar) of the empire. His motive for this step was self- 
interest, for under this title he purposed to win upper Italy for himself. With 
the same object he used his revenues (which he had enormously increased 
by the institution of a fresh ecclesiastical tax, the annates, i.e. the first year’s 
income of every vacant benefice) to keep an army in his pay, and 
commanded the chiefs of the Lombard cities to resign the imperial 
governorships conferred upon them by the emperor Henry VII. 


On this point his will was most stubbornly withstood by Milan, where the 
family of the Visconti had acquired the supreme power. In vain did the 
papal mercenaries besiege the city; it appealed for aid to King Ludwig, and 
obtained from him a body of auxiliaries who put the papal troops to flight. 
John XXII now openly took his stand against Ludwig, who in the meantime 
had grown too strong for him in Germany. Thus the decision between the 
two rival kings was at length brought about. To put an end to the uncertain 
strife Frederick the Handsome, in the autumn of 1322, made an incursion 
into Bavaria, where his soldiers wrought frightful havoc, while his brother 
Leopold invaded the country from Swabia. 
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Frederick, with a large and well-equipped army, reinforced by auxiliary 
troops from Hungary, was camped at Miihldorf on the Inn, and from thence 
sent couriers to his brother Leopold to join him with all speed. If the 
brothers succeeded in effecting a junction Ludwig was lost, but Leopold 
inopportunely lingered by the way, and, to Ludwig’s great good fortune, the 
messengers who went to and fro between the brothers were caught by the 
Bavarian peasants, so that neither learned anything of the other’s 
movements. Ludwig advanced rapidly to meet the enemy and ranged his 
army in order of battle on Ampfing Heath (no far from Miihldorf). The men 
of the cities formed the main body of his force (as the nobles, of 
Frederick’s), and he had with him the troops supplied by the elector of 
Treves and King John of Bohemia. He placed the burggraf of Nuremberg, 
Frederick III of Zollern, in ambush with four hundred knights who assumed 
Austrian colours and carried Austrian banners to delude the enemy. King 
Ludwig, probably for prudential reasons, wore a plain coat of mail; 
Frederick, on the contrary, rode proudly in the van of his host in royal 
armour, the imperial eagle on his glittering golden mail, the crown upon his 
helmet — never had he been handsomer than on that day. 


The battle began in the early morning of the 22nd of September, 1322. The 
trumpets blared, the drums rattled, and with wild outcries Frederick’s 
Hungarian auxiliaries, the savage Cumanians and Bulgarians, charged the 
left wing of Ludwig’s line. That position was held by the Bohemians under 
King John, and they gave ground before the onslaught; the Bavarian 
horsemen were presently driven back in places. Ludwig himself was in 
danger of being taken prisoner, but the bakers of Munich forced their way 
to him through the press and cut him a way out with sturdy blows; the rest 
of the citizen foot-soldiers also bore themselves bravely. For hours the fight 
surged to and fro. The Bohemians rallied again, and then the burggraf of 
Nuremberg decided the fortune of the day. 


From a wooded valley on the river Isen the Austrians suddenly saw fresh 
troops advancing with their own banners and colours, and thought Duke 
Leopold had come. The new arrivals pressed close upon the fiai ks and rear 
1 of the Austrians, they were eye to eye before the stratagem was 
discovered; I this was no Duke Leopold, but their enemy the burggraf of 
Nuremberg with ‘\ fresh succours. Terror ran through the Austrian ranks. 
Surrounded on I all sides, they took flight to the Isen and across it; 
Frederick with three noble comrades still fought madly in a meadow. At 
length his horse fell , and he was taken prisoner. Ludwig greeted him 
kindly, but profound grief : kept Frederick silent. According to one legend 
Schweppermann’s brother-in-law. Hitter Albrecht von Rindsmaul, was the 
man to whom Frederick , yielded himself prisoner. Schweppermann 
himself, so the story goes, had greatly distinguished himself that day, and at 
the meal on the evening of ; the battle, where the scanty fare consisted of a 
number of eggs, one for each I and one over. King Ludwig honoured him 
by giving him the last, with the I words: “One egg to every man, two to 
honest Schweppermann” (Jedem \ein Ei, dem frommen Schiveppermann 
zwei). The old hero had these words ; inscribed upon his tombstone. In the 
days immediately following, Ludwig [sent his captive rival in honourable 
custody to the castle of Trausnitz on the i Pfreimdt, near Nal/burg. 


i By this great victory Ludwig the Bavarian set the crown securely on his 
ihead and gained power and prestige enough to come forward openly as 
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sovereign of the whole empire. He used his good fortune with prudence and 
courage. The first thing he did was to try and increase his hereditary 
dominions. In the same year, 1323, he held a diet at Nuremberg, 
commanded that the king’s peace should be maintained, and put an end to a 
long quarrel about the mark of Brandenburg, the sovereignty of which had 
fallen vacant by the death of the elector Waldemar (1319) and of his sole 
heir, Henry of Landsberg (1320). He adjudged it to be a fief that had lapsed 
to the empire, and bestowed it upon his son Ludwig, then eighteen years of 
age. Thus the rule of the Wittelsbach line followed upon that of tho Anhalts 
in the mark. 


New Dissensions 


But in spite of the momentary advantage he had gained, King Ludwig had 
by no means entered into peaceful possession of the throne. Duke Leopold 
of Austria had not given up his brother’s cause as lost, but was moving 
heaven and earth to oppose his victorious enemy. Moreover two fresh and 
mighty adversaries arose, the Luxemburgs and the pope ; the former 
because they feared and envied the overweening might of the Wittlesbach 
prince and thought their own services insufficiently rewarded ; the latter 
because Ludwig had kept him from conquering Lombardy and had not 
conferred the imperial governorship of that province upon him. The pope 
had a document affixed to the doors of the cathedral at Avignon, the purport 
of which was that Lud-wig should refrain from all government functions 
and cancel all that he had hitherto done as king, because he had not applied 
for the pope’s sanction to his election. No man was to acknowledge him 
king on pain of excommunication. 


Wlien Ludwig heard of this proceeding he wrote at Nuremberg a solemn 
and indignant defence of the rights of the empire and of the independence 
of the German crown, and appealed to a general council of the church. The 
pope carried his arrogant pretensions a step farther, and made secret 
preparations for depriving Ludwig of the crown and procuring it for King 
Charles IV of France. He excommunicated Ludwig (1324) for failing to 


obey his commands, and laid Germany under an interdict. Substantial 
weight was added to these curses by the fact that King Ludwig’s numerous 
political opponents, especially the Luxemburgers and the Habsburgers, 
made common cause with the pope. 


Ludwig and Germany, however, found weighty supporters in an unexpected 
quarter — the order of Minorites (Franciscans) . This brotherhood 
stubbornly upheld the vow of unconditional poverty, according to which 
they might not possess the slenderest share of this world’s goods, and 
because the pope repudiated this doctrine they boldly opposed him and 
impugned his authority. By sermons and in the confessional they strove 
zealously to open the eyes of the populace to the usurpations of the Roman 
see, to the abuses and vices of the Roman court, and thus tore asunder the 
veil of illusion behind which, in the minds of the people, the pope had 
appeared not merely as the vice regent of God upon earth but almost as 
divine omnipotence itself, in the glory of inconceivable holiness and 
majesty. By this means the dreaded weapon of the interdict was shorn of 
much of its terror even amongst the lower classes of the population. 


The burgher class likewise remained loyal to the king and was no less wroth 
than he at the arrogant pretensions of the papacy, and hence the superior 
clergy, the Dominicans, and many of the bishops gained little by their 
attempts to stir up rebellion against the excommunicated sovereign. 
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The pope endeavoured all the more fiercely to compass his overthrow by 
temporal means. He induced the king of Poland to invade Brandenburg 
(1325) and prompted Duke Leopold of Austria to offer the crown of 
Germany to King Charles IV of France. This the Habsburg prince did, and 
received from the French king in return a promise of the gift of many free 
German cities and counties in the event of the business coming to a 
successful issue. But the other German princes were more conscientious, 
and the election of Charles came to nothing. Count Berthold von Bucheck, 


commander of the 3rder of Teutonic knights at Coblenz, distinguished 
himself by his manful protest against such an ignominious act. 


None the less King Ludwig’s position was insecure enough, in view of the 
snmity or lukewarm friendship of all the electors. Moreover (in 1325) he 
was defeated in the field by Duke Leopold. With a heavy heart he reviewed 
the perils which were gathering about him on every side, and ultimately 
resolved to propose a friendly agreement to his captive rival. He rode 
secretly from Munich to the castle of Trausnitz, and offered Frederick the 
Handsome his liberty. Frederick’s confessor Gottfried, the pious prior of the 
Carthusian monastery of Mauerbach, lent his aid in the work of 
reconciliation. Frederick was willing to come to terms; he abdicated the 
crown and promised on his own. behalf and on that of his brother, to do 
homage to the king and to aid him against all his enemies, undertaking that, 
if he could not accomplish this reconciliation, he would surrender himself 
prisoner again at the solstice on the feast of St. John. The reconciled friends 
devoutly heard mass and received the holy Sacrament together. They then 
embraced and kissed one another with profound emotion. This took place 
on the 13th of March, 1325. 


Frederick returned to Vienna and did his utmost to induce his family to 
recognise the compact. He even tried to bring about a reconciliation 
between Ludwig and the pope. But John X XII would not hear of peace; he 
declared that the oath which Frederick had sworn to the king was void and 
that he was liable to excommunication if he kept it. Even his brother 
Leopold was not to be moved by his arguments, but loaded him with taunts 
for his weak complaisance and would have nothing to say to the agreement. 
The pope encouraged Leopold in his vehement opposition; he went so far as 
to call upon the kings of France and Poland to take up arms against 
Germany, and absolved the people of Brandenburg from the oath they had 
sworn to Ludwig’s son. 


When Frederick found that he could not keep the compact he resolved 
nevertheless to keep his word. At the solstice he came back to Munich and 
voluntarily gave himself into custody. Ludwig clasped him to his heart with 
profound emotion and received him as a friend. For a long while the pope 
could not believe that such loyalty was possible to German nature, but Lud- 


wig placed firm reliance upon it. When he was forced to go to his son’s 
assistance in Brandenburg he left Bavaria under the faithful guardianship of 
Frederick. On the 5th of September, 1325, they entered into a compact to 
rule the empire conjointly, which was opposed by the pope and the electors 
as soon as it became known to them, but was maintained by the two kings 
in spite of opposition. Fortunately Duke Leopold died soon after at 
Strasburg; and Frederick, full of grief and yearnmg for repose, retired into 
the Carthusian monastery of Mauerbach. He did not long survive his 
brother, but died in 


1330. 


THE REIGN OF LUDWIG THE BAVARIAN 


After the death of Leopold, Ludwig’s irreconcilable foe, the energy of his 
opponents in Germany began to flag; the pope alone did not cease from 
setting 
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snares and difficulties in his way. Ludwig, for his part, resolved to clutch at 
his adversary’s crown, to put an end to the scandal of Avignon, and, as 
defender of the church, to set up a pope at Rome once more. With this 
object he went to Italy in the year 1327, there to assume the imperial crown, 
and so acquire a higher and more authoritative standing in ecclesiastical 
matters. He met with a favourable reception at Milan, and also at Rome, 
where the Ghibelline party was for the time in the ascendant ; in the former 
place he had himself crowned with the iron crown of Lombardy, in the 
latter with the crown of the empire (1328). The imperial coronation 
ceremony was not performed in the name of the pope as heretofore, but in 
that of the city of Rome, the ancient mistress of the world. A Roman noble 
of the great house of the Colonna opened the gates of the city to the king 


and handed over the diadem to him in St. Peter’s. Ludwig then deposed the 
pope, on the charge of having profaned his high office by simony and 
heresy, and caused the Romans to elect a Minorite monk, who assumed the 
name of Nicholas V, to be pope in his stead. The emperor himself invested 
him with the papal mantle and placed on his finger the ring which was the 
symbol of papal authority. 


For the moment it seemed as though, after its long struggle, the empire had 
won a final victory over the papacy ; but the victory was a mere illusion and 
this journey to Rome proved no less futile than many before it. For the 
German princes who had accompanied Ludwig returned home soon after 
the coronation, and his powerful supporter Castruccio, a Ghibelline soldier 
who had risen to be master of the city of Lucca, and whom Ludwig had 
elevated to the rank of duke of Lucca, likewise left Rome. 


The soldiers of King Robert of Naples made raids right up to the gates of 
the city; Ludwig could no longer pay his own men, and he was compelled 
by sheer need of money to impose taxes on the Romans. His popularity 
rapidly declined; rebellion and treason grew rife about him; John XXII 
summoned all Italy to arms against him. Ludwig was obliged to leave Rome 
on the 6th of August; the fickle Romans followed him with shouts of ” 
Long live the holy church!” “Death to the heretics!” and made their peace 
with Pope John, Dogged at every step by want and danger, the emperor 
marched through Italy back to Germany, after having brought about a 
family compact at Pavia to ensure the hereditary dominions of the house of 
Wittelsbach against partition. 


It was the king’s constant endeavour to increase and consolidate the power 
of his house by every possible means, and in this matter he went prudently 
and zealously to work. The fear of the Luxemburgs, who were perpetually 
striving to forestall the Wittelsbachs in the race for territory, withheld him 
from arbitrary measures, for which, indeed, he had neither sufficient 
audacity nor substantial might. For although the death of Frederick the 
Handsome, in 1330, left him sole king of Germany, he gained little by it in 
the way of revenue or property; and other great princely families, such as 
the Luxemburgs and Habsburgs, matched, if they did not surpass him in the 
extent of their dynastic possessions. In fact, these two houses soon 


afterwards enriched themselves by a great heritage which they snatched 
from the king’s grasp. The latter would gladly have seized upon at least a 
portion of the lands of old Duke Henry of Carinthia, but was outwitted by 
King John of Bohemia, who married his younger son, John Henry, to the 
duke’s daughter Margarete Maultasch (so called from her birth-place, the 
castle of Maultasch in the Tyrol), and then came to an agreement with the 
Habsburgs, who were collateral relations of the duke of Carinthia, by which 
he took the Tyrol and they Carinthia and Carniola after the death of the 
reigning sovereign (1335). 


Meanwhile the pope continued ceaselessly to stu-up strife against the 
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emperor until, for the sake of peace, the latter made a great effort to come to 
terms with the adversary he had failed to conquer. The pope demanded that 
he should sacrifice the hated Minorites, and Ludwig was weak enough to 
profess his willingness to do so. The pope then went a step farther in his 
demands and required the emperor to abdicate. Ludwig, weary of perpetual 
commotions, was almost inclined to accede even to this, when the murmurs 
of the patriotic party iji Germany, and of the cities in particular, gave him 
courage to assume a more dignified attitude. He continued to negotiate with 
the papal court at Avignon, all the more readily since John X XII was dead 
and had been succeeded by Benedict XII. But the new pope, an upright but 
weak man, was completely under the influence of Philip king of France, 
who hoped to win the imperial crown for himself. 


The Electoral League 


At length the emperor and all the princes of Germany arrived at the 
conclusion that the honour and independence of the whole German nation 
were at stake, and combined to safeguard their native land for evermore 
from the arrogant pretensions of foreigners in general and of the pope in 
particular. Learned men came forward as champions in the great struggle. 


Bonagratia, a Minorite friar, addressed a letter upon the unlawfulness of the 
mterdicts of John XXII to all cathedral chapters and seminaries of learning; 
William of Occam, another Minorite, and an Englishman, wrote upon the 
limits of the temporal and spiritual power, adducing proofs from Roman 
and canon law; and a German, Canon Leopold von Babenberg, deduced 
from history the rights of the Roman Empire and the imperial prerogative.’ 
They all loudly asserted the principle, which had unhappily been forgotten 
for so long, ” that in Germany the sovereignty of a king comes of the 
election of the people, whose rights are delegated to the prince-electors, and 
that the validity of the election depends upon the assent of the people alone 
and not upon the pope ; that the coronation has fallen into the hands of the 
pope by accident, and gives him no right to examine, still less to reject the 
kings and emperors; and that, moreover, the authority of the papacy is not 
superior to that of the empire, for God hath committed the supreme power 
in temporal affairs to the emperor alone, and in spiritual affairs to all 
bishops; that, consequently, the pope is not superior, but inferior to a 
general council of the church; and hence it is an abuse that he should 
excommunicate those who do not recognise his authority in all things as 
supreme and infallible.” 


The emperor proceeded to act in conformity with these principles. In the 
July of the year 1338 he held a great diet at Frankfort-on-the-Main, to 
which he summoned the nobles and freemen of the empire, the cathedral 
chapters, and delegates from the cities, as well as the temporal and spiritual 
princes and lords, so that the greater part of the nation was represented by 
deputies. Ludwig first gave proof of his orthodoxy and rebutted the false 
charge of heresy, and then showed how he had employed every imaginable 
means consistent with the honour of Germany to make his peace with the 
church. Hereupon the estates of the empire declared that, “the unjust 
interdict of John XXII is null and void and is to be abrogated by the 
emperor.” On the 15th 


[‘ Greater tlian these, one of the greatest thinkers of all time, was Marsiglio 
of Padua, whose Defensor Pads had perhaps less direct effect in its day 
because it was so far beyond it. Marsiglio laid down in this work a theory of 
the state which is distinctly modern. He foresaw democracy and analysed 
the basis of sovereignty with the keenness of one of the greatest and most 


prophetic men of genius in the history of human thought. But centuries 
were to elapse before his greatness was discovered. ] 
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of Jiily, Ludwig, accompanied by all the electors, except King John of 
Bohemia, proceeded to Rhense on the Rhine, where the “king’s chair” 
stood. There they bomid themselves by oath that they would protect and 
maintain the Holy Roman Empire with all its rights and liberties against all 
foreign domination or usurpation, by unanimous resolution, or, should 
discord arise, by the votes of the majority; and that he whom they all, or the 
majority of them, should elect king or emperor should so remain, in virtue 
of that election without the sanction of the pope. Ludwig caused this 
resolution of the confederation of electors at Rhense to be openly 
promulgated as a fundamental law of the empire. Thus the majesty of the 
empire was solemnly restored. 


The arrogant claims of the papacy to the disposal of the German crown 
were in this way finally decided and rejected for all time. They had struck 
upon a twofold obstacle, the national sentiment of the German nation, 
which would endure no foreign interference in German affairs, and the 
pride of the electors, who regarded the choice of a king and the highest 
affairs of state in general as their peculiar province, and did, as a matter of 
fact, govern them thenceforward. They were the first to profit by the defeat 
of the papacy. Their claims to be the pillars of the empire, to have the sole 
choice of the emperor and to be his associates in the government, were 
incontrovertibly established by the confederation of electors {Kurverein) as 
against the pope or any other authority. But the assurance of its 
independence abroad at least, and the barrier now erected against the 
baneful influence of a foreign pope upon the government of the empire, was 
a boon to Germany. Papal aggression was by no means at an end, however, 
and Ludwig had only a brief season to enjoy his victory and the advantage 
which his successful appeal to the nation had given him. The princes had 
taken his part from self-interested motives, and the same motives soon Jed 


them to side with his enemy. They were incited to do so by the emperor’s 
successful pursuit of his plans for increasing the Wittelsbach possessions. 
He not only united the whole of Bavaria under his sway on the extinction of 
the lower Bavarian branch of the family, but gained considerable accessions 
of territory by dissolving, in virtue of his imperial authority, the marriage of 
the heiress of the Tyrol, Margarete Maultasch, who had repudiated her 
impotent husband, and marrying her to his son, Ludwig of Brandenburg. 


The acquisition of the Tyrol was of vast importance to him on account of its 
situation between Bavaria and Italy; but by this proceeding he not only 
enraged the new pope, Clement VI, who was inspired by the spirit of John 
XXII, but lowered himself in general esteem, since popular opinion still 
assigned the jurisdiction in matrimonial causes to the papal authority. Worse 
still, he roused afresh the opposition of the whole Luxemburg party. And 
when, after the death of his brother-in-law. Count William of Holland 
(1346), he further took possession of the counties of Holland, Zealand, 
Friesland and Hainault for his own family, by declaring them lapsed fiefs 
and bestowing them upon his wife, the German princes, envious and 
apprehensive of this expansion of the Wittelsbach dominions, rose in open 
revolt against him. The king of France, greedy to gain possession of the 
west German frontier, the pope, instigated by the king and wroth with 
Ludwig, and the Luxemburgs, all combined to compass the emperor’s 
overthrow. 


On the 13th of April, 1346, Clement VI pronounced the sentence of 
excommunication upon him in the following words: “Smite him to the dust. 
Lord God Almighty! Hurl thy lightnings upon his head that the earth may 
open beneath his feet and the abyss swallow him up! Cursed be he in this 
world and the next and cursed be all his race!” Thereupon he absolved the 
people 
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from all their oaths of fealty to the king, deposed Ludwig’s steadfast old 
friend Archbishop Henry of Mainz, directed the electors to proceed to a 
new election without delay, and designated the markgraf of Moravia (a son 
of King John of Bohemia and therefore a Luxemburger), who had made 
him the most disgraceful promises, as the worthiest candidate. Several of 
the princes stooped to be won over by gifts of money, and on July 11th the 
electors — with the exception of Brandenburg and the count palatine — 
met at Rhense, where, eight years before, they had sworn to maintain their 
freedom of election against the pope; there in all haste they elected 
Markgraf Charles king of Germany, When the banner of the empire was 
waved at that election it fell into the Rhine and sank, a symbol of the 
honour and loyalty of the princes. But the cities held manfully with the 
emperor Ludwig in spite of the pope’s curse and the princes’ desertion, and 
neither Frankfort nor Aachen would open their gates to Charles. 


THE DEATH OF LUDWIG j HIS CHARACTER AND POLICY 


When Ludwig hastened to the spot with an army, Charles timorously 
evaded him and went to France with his blind father John. There the latter 
fought against the English at Crecy and met his death in the fray. Charles 
escaped, went to Bonn, had himself crowned, and then fled into Bohemia, 
where he armed against the emperor. Ludwig presently found himself 
menaced and attacked on three sides. Nevertheless he would probably have 
held his own against all comers by the help of the cities and the resources of 
the Wittelsbach hereditary dominions; but he died suddenly on a bear hmit 
at no great distance from the monastery of Fiirstenfeld in Bavaria (October 
11th, 1347). The Augustinians at Munich would not admit his body within 
their walls because he died excommunicate, and it was buried in the church 
of Our Lady (Liebfrauenkirche) in that city. 


Ludwig the Bavarian, or Ludwig IV, as he was styled during his reign as 
emperor, displayed both prudence and courage m many of his public 
actions, and magnanimity in some of the details of his private life, but in 
spite of that he was among the least able of German emperors. His was not 
a strong character, his actions were dictated by the needs of the moment, his 
policy was deficient in large views and lofty purposes; it was petty and 
wavering, often to the point of pusillanimity. Thus he was as much to blame 


as the great nobles for the fact that under him the dissolution of the empire 
into separate principalities proceeded apace and the royal authority steadily 
lost ground. The crown revenues and lands, which had come do\Ti from 
better days, were all but lost in his reign; he sold or pawned them without 
scruple whenever he was short of money ; and that was very often the case, 
for he needed mercenaries for his protracted feuds. In earlier wars the king 
had summoned his vassals to the service of the empire, but now that they 
had risen to the rank of powerful hereditary sovereigns they rendered to the 
crown only such duty as they pleased, and the election capitulations 
deprived the king of the right of demanding more. Nor was the spirit of 
adventure strong enough among the knights to rally many warriors to the 
royal standard of their own free will; and, on the other hand, the love of 
money had waxed stronger. Mercenary armies consequently took the place 
of the old armies of the empire. For money, princes and courts led their own 
or hu-eling troops to the aid of the king, or of anyone else who would pay 
them. 


Under these circumstances the king had no choice but to acquire 
considerable private dominions if he hoped to count for anything. But this 
was not 
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the only expedient at his command; Ludwig himself resorted to another. He 
allied himself with the cities, and to them he mainly owed his successes. It 
is true that he was driven by necessity to do so ; he was far from rightly 
appreciating their importance or from giving the citizen class the solid and 
legitimate foothold in the councils of the nation which was its due. In his 


extremity only, as in the Frankfort Diet of 1338, did he bring the people into 
the foreground. But the population of the cities — the mainstay of the 
nation — made an enormous advance in honour and importance in his reign 
because he let them do as they pleased so long as their action served his 
ends.“ 


CHAPTER V CHARLES IV TO SIGISMUND HI 
[1346-1437 A.D.] 


The reign of Charles IV introduces us to a new chapter in the history of 
Germany. Charles, it is true, simply followed out the now familiar policy of 
using the empire for the aggrandisement of his hereditary estates. But those 
estates were not Germanic; and the resources of Germany were drained, 
German commerce and industry were made to suffer, that the Slavonic 
kingdom of Bohemia might prosper. It is a saying as old as Maximilian that 
Charles was the father of Bohemia, but only stepfather to the empire. 


He aimed at the consolidation of the property of his house into a vast 
Bohemian empire ; in the pursuit of this end he confused the administration 
of imperial affairs with the territorial administration of Bohemia, and, as 
Lam-prechtP has so well said, “To Charles the empire was but an annex of 
his Czech property.” Prague was to be the capital of this great consolidation 
before which the Roman Empire itself was to sink to a position of inferior 
splendour; and to this day the city bears traces of the greatness of the 
design. 


The death of Ludwig, however, did not secure the submission of the whole 
empire to Charles. The party of Bavaria still made headway against him, 
and it determined upon another election.” Three of the electors met at Lahn- 
stein and, declaring the former election of Charles a nullity, fixed upon 
Edward III, king of England, as a monarch worthy their choice. The 
character of Edward had been advantageously displayed whilst vicar- 
general of the empire; and his renown was recently augmented by the 
splendid victory of Crecy and the famous siege of Calais. He was, however, 
too intent upon the conquest of France to hazard a division of his forces: the 


DAVID IN REVOLT AGAINST SAUL 


We do not know exactly how far Saul’s suspicion of David was justified : 
from the story which has been revised and worked up with a view to 
prejudicing us in David’s favour, we can only perceive that the son of Jesse 
actually was in close alliance with the priests, and David’s own actions 
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after he had broken with Saul are evidence of far-reaching and carefully laid 
schemes, the means of whose execution were not too scrupulous. But 
whether Saul had perceived David’s ambitious intentions in good time, or 
had gone too far in his proceedings against him, in either case he had 
committed an error : David was by no means content with escaping from 
the king’s anger ; if wrong had been done him he far outdid it by his own 
acts. The Philistines would neither have received in Gath a dangerous 
enemy like David, who had done them so much injury, nor have spared his 
life, if he had not agreed to support tliem for the future in their struggle 
against Saul. David also entered into relations with other enemies of his 
country. 


His father and mother he took to the king of Moab, to secure them against 
Saul’s vengeance. He then threw himself into the desolate tracts of eastern 
Judea about the Dead Sea, and here he attempted to organise a rising ; he 
probably counted on the adhesion of the tribe of Judah, to which he 
belonged, as he might reckon on their jealousy of the king from the little 
tribe of Benjamin, although the tribe of Judah should have been especially 
grateful to Saul, since it had been the one to suffer longest under the 
Philistine dominion. His father’s house really gathered round him, ” and all 
the oppressed, and whosoever had a creditor and whosoever had a 
grievance.” They were for the most part people of the tribe of Judah, with 
some from Benjamin and others from Gad, beyond Jordan — ° four to six 
hundred men, who assembled round David in the cave of Adullam. This 


example of Richard of Cornwall was before his eyes; and he had the 
wisdom to decline the offer. He merely availed himself of the occasion to 
detach Charles from the French cause; and in consideration of Edward’s 
refusal the king of Bohemia engaged to remain neutral in the contest 
between England and France. 
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The four electors next fixed their choice upon Frederick II, landgraf of 
Thuringia, who had married a daughter of the late emperor. But that 
nobleman preferred a bribe to the imperial cro\Ti, and received from 
Charles 10,000 marks as the price of his refusal. Not disheartened by this 
second rejection, the electors addressed themselves to Gontram, or Giinther, 
count of Schwarzburg, one of the ablest generals of the age, and of no less 
wisdom than valour. Gl’mther readily accepted an offer which promised 
him some warlike pastime; and, having taken possession of Frankfort, he 
was there solemnly enthroned. But his death immediately delivered Charles 
from a formidable rival, though it threw upon him the serious charge of 
having poisonetl Giinther. 


Thus relieved from competition, Charles succeeded in gaining over the 
other electors; and having by his diplomacy secured all the votes, he was 
content to be chosen a second time, and was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle by 
the elector of Cologne.’ At last unquestioned sovereign, Charles set about 
making the most of his office. But the entire country was in a most pitiable 
condition.’ 


In the beginning of his reign Germany was visited by dire afflictions — the 
Jewish massacres, the processions of Flagellants, the plague or Black 
Death, j The long-continued political insecurity, the strife for the crown, 


and the civil ! war were consequently doubly hard to bear. As far as any 
human interfer-j ence which might have stemmed these disturbances was 
concerned, Charles ‘ remained rather indifferent. A self-contained, prosaic 
nature opposed to all daring schemes whose consequences could not with 
certainty be foretold, he, j like his predecessors since the Interregnum, 
refrained from giving the German I kingdom a true significance, either by 
the overthrow or by the peaceable ! reorganisation of existing conditions. 
Like all his foreruimers, with the I exception of the chivalrous and fantastic 
Henry VII, he saw that strict home I rule alone could lend prestige to the 
German kings. But he, more than they, ‘ had consistently followed this 
policy with unceasing activity, and with a j diplomatic skill which rarely 
missed its aim, avoided all entanglements with the German princes and all 
conflict with the papal curia or any of his powerful neighbours. Thus he 
reached a position such as not one of his predecessors had attained — a 
position which enabled him to make his royal prestige successfully felt in 
the majority of cases, and to secure the right of inheritance to his son 
Wenceslaus. The loose conglomeration of political powers, which then 
constituted the realm, now found a central point in the well-established 
possession of the Luxemburg dynasty. 


THE DOMESTIC POLICY OF CHARLES IV 


Charles did not receive all the territories belonging to his father and 
bequeathed to hun by the latter’s will. The principal realm of Bohemia, the 
duchy of Breslau, and the tenure of most of the other principalities of 
Silesia were indeed his; but he was obliged to resign the markgrafschaft of 
Moravia to his brother John Henry, and Luxemburg, the cradle of his race, 
soon to be raised to a duchy, to his youngest brother Wenceslaus, at the 
close of the year 1353. 


King John, his father, had left the hereditary lands in the greatest confusion, 
political as well as economic. If Charles intended to rule in the German 
realm he had first to establish order and prosperity in his own country. It 
was then shown how much he had profited by his sojourn in Italy and 
France-countries so much farther advanced than his native land in the 
development of domestic economy and the culture of the arts and sciences. 
He invited 
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artists and artisans to Bohemia and made Prague a city of palaces. He 
encouraged agriculture, started and developed new trades, assisted 
commerce by opening new routes of travel; he also patronised poetry and 
learning, and created a home for the sciences by founding the University of 
Prague (ADril 7th, 1348). ^ ^ 


He constantly endeavoured to keep his territories in a state of peace by a 
strict suppression of all deeds of violence and a just administration of the 
law. Although he had to abandon his plan to introduce an entirely new code 
of laws, the so-called Majestas Carolina, into Bohemia, on account of the 
opposition of the nobles whose powers were greatly reduced by it, yet he 
did improve the legislation in many ways, and created especially for the 
duchy of Breslau the so-called Silesian Code. Finally he sought to establish 
the legal position of Bohemia in relation to the German Empire. He 
declared the bishopric of Olmiitz, the markgrafschaft of Moravia, and the 
duchy of Troppau Bohemian fiefs; united Bautzen, Gorlitz, and the Silesian 
principalities definitely with Bohemia, and assured to the crown of 
Bohemia the office of cupbearer and the electoral dignity. 


Having thus provided for the welfare of his own land, in its growing 
prosperity he built a strong foundation for his German kingship. At the 
same time — by influencing the episcopal elections, by endeavouring to 
increase the royal prestige, and by encouraging the efforts to establish the 
Landfriede in the empire — he checked to a certain extent the frequent 
feuds and private warfare. As far as possible he also restored peace and 
tranquillity in those regions where there were no powerful territorial 
magnates, and finally decided to have himself crowned with the imperial 
crown in order to strengthen himself both in Germany and abroad. In the 
autumn of 1354 he marched over the Alps, received the Iron Crown January 
6th, 1355, in Milan, and was crowned emperor in Rome, April 5th, 1355. 
He then returned to Germany without attempting any rearrangement of 


Italian conditions, satisfied with the outward recognition alone which he 
had secured. 


Having thus increased the importance of his throne in the eyes of all, he 
now pursued with energy his favourite scheme of assuring the future of the 
house of Luxemburg and his Bohemian heritage. After having announced a, 
formal law of the realm for Bohemia on April 5th, 1355, which gave the 
wearer of the Bohemian crown a position with privileges far greater than 
Ithose of all the other princes of the realm, he determined to undertake a 
regu- .lation of the decisions of the laws of the realm relative to the 
choosing of a king pY the electoral princes, as well as to endeavour to form 
a fixed privileged oosition for these princes. This was done in the Golden 
Bull, which was iccepted on December 11th, 1356, in Metz, by the electoral 
princes after a series of deliberations, and solemnly proclaimed on 
Christmas Day.’ 


THE GOLDEN BULL (1356 A.D.) 


This Golden Bull, so named from the gold imperial seal attached to the 
document, is one of the most important documents of history. Slight as it is. 
It formed almost the only constitution of the empire and fixed the method of 
mperial election until the Peace of Westphalia.” In it, definite regulations 
:;vere made for the election of the king, the rights and duties of the electoral 
orinces were firmly established, and the measures for the public peace were 
arranged. There was no mention in the Golden Bull either of the emperor’s 
„laims on Italy, or of the pope; nay, it was now assumed that by his election 
„he German king had already received the title of “Roman emperor.” 
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Concerning the election of the king and of the emperor, the Golden Bull 
made the following stipulations: 


After the demise of the Crown, the electoral prince of Mainz as primate of 
the empire shall summon the remaining electoral princes within three 
months to an election at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Here they must swear to 
vote without selfish motives, and may not disperse before the election has 
taken place. A majority counts as much as a unanimous vote. The 
coronation will be performed by the archbishop of Cologne at Aix-la- 
Chapelle (Aachen). During the vacancy of the throne the count-palatine on 
the Rhine shall be imperial regent (vicar of the empire) in the lands under 
Frankish law, and the duke of Saxony in those under Saxon law. The 
electoral franchise belongs exclusively to the seven electoral princes. These 
consist of three ecclesiastical members, the archbishops of Mainz, Treves, 
and Cologne, who at the same time are 


lord high chancellors of the empire, and four temporal members, the king of 
Bohemia (chief cupbearer), the count-palatine on the Rhine (lord high 
steward), the duke of Saxe-Witten- berg (lord high marshal), and the 
markgraf of Brandenburg (lord high chamberlain). 


The position of the electoral princes, the seven columns of the empire, was 
very much exalted. They received the first rank amongst the German 
princes with the following rights and duties: 


the electoral dignity as well as the high imperial dignity * was always to go 
with possession of electoral land, which was indivisible and in the temporal 
electorate hereditary, according to the law of primogeniture. Every year, 
four weeks after Easter, the electoral princes were to assemble for an 
electors’ diet, so as to deliberate with the emperor on the affairs of the 
empire. Further, the electoral princes received the “jus de non evocando” — 
that is to say, the important law that their subjects and estates could not 
appeal from their courts of justice to the imperial courts, except when legal 
help was refused them. Thanks to this, the electoral princes now possessed 
an exclusive and conclusive territorial jurisdiction. 


Besides this, the imperial regalia in their lands (mines, the mint, taxes, 
protection-duty from the Jews) belonged to them, and without special per- 


‘ The dignity of elector was enhanced by the Golden Bull as highly as an 
imperial edict could carry it ; they were declared equal to kings, and 
conspiracy against their persons incurred the penalty of high treason. — 
Haxlam.” 


Charles IV (1316-1378) (After a print of about 1356, the date of the Golden 
Bull) 
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mission from the emperor they could acquire land from other princes and 
estates. And as in rank they were set above all other princes of the empire 
and ahnost on an equality with the emperor, so too their persons were to be 
inviolable, and any attacks upon them were to be reckoned high treason. 


By these enactments of the Golden Bull many disputes wre obviated at the 
imperial election, but on the other hand the division of the German Empire 
into distinct German states was legally accomplished. The imperial 
supremacy was only a loose thread for preserving the political unity. 


Moreover, the disintegration of the empire into a German confederacy of 
states went farther and farther; for as the electoral princes were in jealous 
competition with the emperor, so the other princes of the empire were in 
jealous competition with the privileged electors, all endeavouring to build 
up a complete sovereignty and to perfect a special empire of their own. The 
more powerful among them gradually succeeded in making the emperor 
confer rights on them almost equal in extent to those conferred on the 
electoral princes. Others received at least a promotion in titles; thus the 
counts of Luxemburg and Mecklenburg became dukes. The system now 


came into existence by which the emperor conferred titles without their 
corresponding lands. This nobility, obtained by letters patent, a French 
invention, was introduced into Germany by Charles IV, but it was only later 
that its application became extensive. 


By the Golden Bull it was the high aristocracy, especially the electoral 
princes, who scored. The nobility in general received an acknowledgment 
of its special privileges as a class, inasmuch as it was left in possession of 
its old right of private warfare. Otherwise the smaller states were prejudiced 
in favour of the great. But the provision by which the towns and individual 
persons were prohibited from forming any union among themselves, 
without the consent of the sovereigns whom it concerned, was absolutely 
hostile to freedom. Thereby the estates lost a very important means of 
protection against the arbitrary caprice of their sovereigns. In the territories 
the confederacy which yielded such efficient protection to general liberty 
was robbed of its legal basis, although it continued its formal existence for a 
while longer. 


By this prohibition the emperor and the electoral princes partly had in view 
the assurance of public peace, which was endangered by the self-protec- 
tion of the individual members. In the interests of the public peace the 
Golden Bull also enacted that every feud was to be preceded by a three 
days’ announcement. It is true, not much was gained by this.A* 


‘ The conditions of the time are sufficiently outlined in the preamble to the 


Bull : “Every kingdom which is at odds with itself will fall, for its princes 
are the companions of robbers ; 


Noblewoman of the Fourteenth Century 
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This famous Pragmatic Sanction was finally promulgated in the diet of 
Metz in 1356. On that occasion the emperor and the empress feasted, in the 
presence of the dauphin Charles V and the legate of Pope Innocent VI, with 
all the pageantry and ceremonies prescribed by the new ordinances. The 
imperial tables were spread in the grand square of the city; Rudolf, duke of 
Saxe-Wittenberg, attended, with a silver measure of oats, and marshalled 
the order of the company; Ludwig II, markgraf of Brandenburg, presented 
to the emperor the golden basin, with water and fair napkins; Rupert, count 
palatine, placed the first dish upon the table; and the emperor’s brother, 
Wenceslaus, representing the king of Bohemia, officiated as cupbearer. 
Lastly, the princes of Schwarzburg and the deputy-huntsman came with 
three hounds amidst the loud din of horns, and carried up a stag and a boar 
to the table of the emperor.’ 


THE CONDITION OF GERMANY UNDER CHARLES 


The policy of Charles IV failed to win the affection of his German subjects, 
for he sacrificed the national feeling which Ludwig of Bavaria had 
awakened. Yet his character and the results of his policy are important, for 
they mark an epoch in the history of culture. Charles had little of the 
mediseval character. In him there is lacking the rude, disorderly, sometimes 
violent strength of the more talented princes of the Middle Ages; nor does 
there appear in him that unbalanced, romantic, and fantastic spiritual 
development which was the result of the general tendencies of church and 
state. The spirit of the early Renaissance ruled him and left its stamp in his 
statesmanship. He stood at the boundary between two ages: spiritually he 
was the child of the Renaissance thought, which broke with the 
ecclesiastical and political philosophy of the Middle Ages. In advance of 
his time, he took advantage of the decadence in the political and social 
organisation of the period to increase the influence of his family. 


Seldom are the lines which separate epochs so well represented in the 
personalities of men as in the last decade of Charles’ life. In 1377 England 
lost in Edward JII the greatest representative of her mediaeval power; in 
1378, a few months before the death of Charles, Gregory XI died at Rome, 
the last universally recognised pope for years to come. The great division in 


ecclesiastical interests began, the influence of which was felt through all 
Europe. 


While Germany fell into a state of discontent and disorder, new political 
powers arose in the north and east, which threatened the government and 
property of the Germans. There, when the authority and policy of Germany 
had ceased to wield any influence, and the Germans orders and the Hansa 
had represented the honour and industrial interest of Germany, the ancient 
enemies united for common action against Germany. The domination in 
north and east, which had compensated for losses in south and west,’ was 
now questioned; indeed, the superior power found it necessary to act on the 
defensive. The union of Poland and Lithuania, under “Vladislaw (IV) 
Jagello, broke the strength of the German order; the Union of Kalmar in 
1397 threatened to take from Germany her dominion over the Baltic. Not 
long after, the Hussite movement, less ecclesiastical than national, seemed 
to unite the whole Slavonic world in a common rising against German 
leadership. The 


and therefore God hath removed their candlesticks from their place. They 
have become blind leaders of the blind : and with blinded thoughts they 
commit misdeeds.” [‘ The dismemberment of the kingdom of Burgundy. ] 
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critical issues of German policy are no longer in the south and west, but in 
the north and east. Here must Germany’s future be decided. 


The greatness of the mediaeval empire depended on two elements — the 
fight for leadership in the south, and the extension of German culture to the 
north and east. This division of national strength was not without 
disadvantages, which became more apparent as, with the gradual 
dissolution of the empire, it ceased to represent the divergent interests of 
north and south. While the south and west conformed to the old Italian 
influences, the north and east rejected them. This development of diverse 


interests was especially noticeable in the Hohenstaufen period. The union of 
north and south became a purely formal one, lacking all the elements that 
make an alliance of life interests. Also in political development north and 
south were far different. In the south and west the feudal relations, which 
were the foundation of the kingdom, resulted in territorial confusion, and 
the majority of the lower imperial vassals became as good as independent. 
This breaking up of the south into small powers resulted in a variety of 
interests which made a lasting constitution impossible, and produced each 
year new conflicts. In imitation of his stronger neighbour, each territorial 
lord sought to bring under his dominion the free powers in his reach, nobles 
as well as cities. Their endless conflicts characterised south Germany in the 
later half of the fourteenth century; without interest in themselves, they 
illustrate the political development of the age. 


In the north and east conditions were more fortunate. The territory Tom the 
Saale and Elbe to the Oder was not lost to the empire. Certain orave 
princes, intleed whole families of them, had settled in this region, and with 
the help of their feudal retainers had driven back the Slavs and extended the 
German boundaries to the east. It is sufficient to remember what the 
Askanians in the mark of Brandenburg, or the house of Wettin in the middle 
isouth, and above all what the Guelfs, chiefly Henry the Lion, had achieved 
on uhe lower Elbe. These princes organised into states, without the aid of 
the empire the territories they conquered; in them there were no lords 
directly ;ubject to the imperial power. The Guelfs and Askanians placed 
their own ninisterials in the leadership of the new duchies; the bishops also 
were from he beginning vested only with territorial powers and received 
their temporal i’ights from the lords of the land, not from the king. There 
were no imperial ;ities; the burghers and the peasants were subject to the 
lords of the land and ,iad no immediate relation to emperor and empire. In 
political civilisation, jn organisation of administration, through the growth 
of an office-holding ;lass, free from feudal obligations, the north was far 
superior to the south and \\est. The future of Germany rests in these 
territories; for the south and mvest continued to divide into small states 
through the division of territories ‘-nd the decline of princely families. 


Above all, it was important for the future of Germany that the city life of he 
north was protected from the shadow in which the Golden Bull placed mhat 


was no great result, and David found himself compelled to lead a robber 
existence with this band, and by so doing he ran the danger of rousing the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood against him. 


He therefore tried a middle course and sent to a rich man, Nabal of Carmel, 
who possessed three thousand sheep and one thousand goats, and who was 
a descendant of that Caleb who had here once founded a lordship for 
himself with the sword. David sent to say that he had taken nothing from 
Nabal’s flocks, and to a.sk if the latter would not, therefore, send him and 
his the means of .subsistence. But Nabal answered David’s messenger : ” 
Who is David and who is the son of Jesse ; there be many servants 
nowadays that break away every man from his master.” Then David set out, 
by night, to fall on Nabal’s house and flocks. On the way he was met by 
Nabal’s wife Abigail, who, in her dread of the freebooters, had had some 
asses laden with slaughtered sheep, bread, jars of wine, figs, and raisin 
cakes, to take secretly to David’s camp. ” Blessed be thy advice, woman,” 
said David, ” for as the Lord God of Israel liveth, hadst thou not met me, 
surely by the morning light there had been none left of Nabal and his 
house.” Nabal miraculously died ten days after this incident. David 
reflected that so rich a possession in this region could not but be useful. 
Saul’s daughter was lost to him, so he sent some servants to Abigail at 
Carmel. They said : ” David sent us unto thee, to take thee to him to wife. 
And Abigail arose and bowed herself on her face to the earth and said, ‘ 
Behold, let thine handmaid be a servant to wash the feet of the servants of 
my lord.’ Then she arose with five of her maidens, and went after the 
messengers of David and became his wife.” In fact, this marriage seems to 
have been of great assistance to David’s enterprise. The southern towns of 
Judah — Aroer, Hormah, Ramoth, Jattir, Eshtemoa, even Hebron itself, 
declared for him. From here David endeavoured to press forward to the 
north and made himself master of the fortified city of Keilah. 


When Saul was informed of this, he said : ” God hath delivered him into 
mine hand, for he is shut in by entering into a town that hath gates and 


H. W. VOL. II. G 


in the south. There was, indeed, a conflict between princes and cities ,1 the 
north and east, but never such a conflict as in the south since the latter lalf 
of the fourt” nth century. Industrially and politically the princes and iities of 
the north were dependent on each other, on account of their relations ‘? 
their neighbours and the interests which they both had against them. Since 
‘rederick li the Danish kings had no thought of yielding their landed 
interists on the Elbe; the Germans must rely on their strength to take it. 
There le national interests of Germany developed most successfully. Wliile 
the “ever Luxemburgs sought to secure the welfare of Germany and the 
fortunes 
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of their dynasty by shrewd treaties with their neighbours, the cities of the 
north, making alhances with the princes, instituted a national poHcy which 
was fruitful of important results. The same tendency was found in the east. 
It was the mission of the Hansa and the Teutonic orders to protect north and 
east from the Danes and Poles, and at the same time to preserve the honour 
of the German name. 


THE HANSA 


From a simple association for the protection of trade and commerce, the 
Hansa developed into a great industrial power of political importance. The 
country between the lower Elbe and the Trave was the centre of north 
German trade; from Hamburg and Bremen it extended to the cities of the 
Low Countries, thence to England; from Liibeck northward to Sweden and 
Nor-way; then by way of the cities on the south of the Baltic towards 
Pomerania and Prussia, to lower Livonia and Esthonia, while the cities of 
central Germany established the leadership of the Hansa on the territories of 
the lower Rhine and in lower Saxony and Brandenburg. Under the able 
protection of its association, the Hansa developed well-defined rules and 
customs, well represented by the Steel-yard in London, situated between the 
Thames and Thames street. Here were all the elements of a city — 


warehouses, markets, halls, banks, and dwellings. Protected by privileges 
obtained from the English king, it became the storehouse for the foreign 
trade of the German merchants. At the factories in Bruges, products of the 
north were exchanged for those of the south and the far east. For the 
northern trade Wisby was the most advanced protected point. There wares 
were shipped to Livonia, Esthonia, and Russia. At Novgorod the Hansa 
established its influence and won privileges from the native rulers. 
Moreover the Hansa had a national character. From the western boundaries 
of the German language to distant Prussia, to the cities of Dantzic, 
Brandenburg, and Konigsberg, from these to Livonia and Esthonia, where 
Riga and other towns belonged to the Hansa, German people were bound 
together in a common union. In foreign lands the Hansa burghers lived 
according to their own customs, exempt from the law of the land. Also the 
political organisation of the Hanse towns was uniform, based in the old 
aristocratic ideas. 


Hence the number of the cities in the association was so great and the 
influence of certain landed interests so strong that internal conflict could not 
be avoided. There were three classes of cities, later four. The Liibeck-Wend 
class, whose leader was Liibeck, included the Mecklenbm-g cities — 
Wismar, Rostock, Stralsund, Greifswald, Stettin, Kolberg, Riigenwalde, as 
well as certain smaller cities; and the cities of the north, as Salzwedel, 
Stendal, Havelberg, Brandenburg, Berlin-Kolln (Berlin), and Frankfort, A 
second class was composed of the cities of the lower Rhine and of lower 
Saxony, as Cologne, Dortmund, Miinster, Herford, and Minden, certain of 
the neighbouring Netherland cities, and the distant cities of Thorn, Kulm, 
and Dantzic, In the northern territory of the Hansa, Livonia and Esthonia, 
were a nmnber of cities which composed the Jutland group. Later the Saxon 
cities of Gottingen, Halle, Hildesheim, and Liineburg formed a fourth class 
under the leadership of Bremen. The division into classes gave the 
individual the opportunity to develop in harmony with the political 
conditions which surrounded it. The rules of trade and navigation and of 
weights and measures were fixed by the whole association, but each group 
arranged the particular affairs with its neighbours and those with whom it 
entered into commercial 
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relations. The Hansa also developed into a war power. Each city, in case of 
war, had to send a contribution of men and ships. So, in the time when the 
monarchy fell into helplessness, and Charles IV used weak kingly authority 
to build up his dynasty, Germany developed of itself into a strong power in 
the north. ^ 


The strength of the Hansa was, however, soon to be put to the test in a 
struggle with the rising power of Denmark. Valdemar IV had raised the 
Danish realm from insignificance to the rank of a great power. As an ally of 
Ludwig of Bavaria, he had had the ready aid of the cities in putting down 
piracy on the sound and along the Baltic. But having once gained the 
mastery of the sea, he found his former allies to be his most troublesome 
competitors. Their great influence was an obstacle to the fulfilment of his 
great plan, which was to secure the predominance in the north which 
Denmark had once held under Valdemar I.o In a war against Sweden in 
1360 he conquerecl Skane. By this the herring fishery of the Hanseatic 
cities was greatly menaced. The Hanseatic cities demanded therefore from 
Valdemar the ratification of their privilege of fishing off the coast of Skane. 
He, however, went with his fleet over to the island of Gotland and captured 
Wisby in 1361. The commerce of the Hanseatic cities was now in the 
greatest danger. 


They therefore conclufled an alliance with Sweden and Norwegian 
Greifswald in September, 1361. Their fleet, led by the burgomaster of 
Liibeck, John Wittenborg, appeared in the Sound and took Copenhagen. But 
on July 8th, 1362, Valdemar fell upon the Hanseatic fleet at Helsingborg 
and routed it completely. The peace of 1365 left Gotland under Danish 
sovereignty. As Valdemar continued with inconsiderate recklessness to 
trepass on the rights and customs of the cities, fresh hostile entanglements 
naturally ensued, Hakon of Norway also oppressed the Hanseatic League in 
Bergen, and so the Prussian and Netherland cities came to an agreement in 
the summer of 1367 regarding preparations for war. In November, 1367, at 
a great meeting in Cologne, seventy-seven cities declared war against the 
two northern kings. The nobility of Holsteiii and the Swedish king, Albert 


of Mecklenburg, joined with the cities. War began in the spring of 1368. It 
was a brilliant success. Skane, Wisby, Copenhagen, all fell into the hands of 
the cities of the Baltic, Jutland was taken by the counts of Holstein, while 
the North Sea towns turned their arms victoriously against Norway. King 
Valdemar was obliged to flee from his country. 


After lengthy deliberations an agreement was made between the Danish 


parliament and the cities, in consequence of which the cities regained all 
their 


privileges and also the right themselves to manage the revenues from 
Skane. 


On the basis of this agreement peace was definitely concluded at Stralsund, 
‘ May 24th, 1370. The German princes, who had an essential interest in the 


‘ decision, were not consulted at the treaty. Valdemar, who had in vain 
sought 


^ for aid at the hands of his former patrons, saw himself forced to ratify the 
m Peace of Stralsund, December 29th, 1371. ^ 


; The cities had won a great victory, and now Charles IV attempted to share 
, in their prosperity. He desired nothing less than to obtain the leadership of 
> the Hansa, and he had cherished this plan ever since he had come into 
posses- ¢ sion of the mark of Brandenburg. In order to impress the people of 
Liibeck : in its favour, he granted them in 1374 great liberties; then he 
honoured the : city with a visit, and displayed all possible pomp and 
magnificence, so_ as i to show the people of Liibeck how much he was 
attached to them. During 1 his stay he flattered the council outrageously; he 
invited the members to his i table, and addressed them by the title of “lords” 
(a compliment which they 
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modestly declined), and called them his imperial comicillors. But all this 
flattery was of no avail. The burghers of Liibeck showed him all due 
honour, but took care not to enter into any of his proposals, as they knew 
that he thought only of his owti advantage. Meeting with no success, he was 
compelled to retire./ 


THE SWABIAN LEAGUE 


Turning now to south Germany, we find the same story of independence in 
the cities, but with a different setting. There, where foreign politics do not 
intrude, Lamprecht v thinks that we find mirrored a more correct view of 
the social condition of the empire than in the distant north. 


The struggle between the princes and the cities, according to Lamprecht, 
may be said to date from the first half of the thirteenth century, while that 
between the nobility and the cities was of more recent origin. Princes, the 
nobility, and cities still acted in concert when the thirteenth century came to 
a close, but with the first and second decades of the fourteenth century a 
change is visible. There is both an economical and a military decline in the 
condition of the noblemen. In the revolutions of the guilds the separation 
between the burgher and the nobleman becomes marked. The nobility, as 
soon as it ceases to be a compact social unit, ceases to be the main feature 
of the social structure. Unlike the landowner and the burgher, the nobleman 
always lacked individuality. But territories and cities rapidly acquire 
individual existence, so that all men can realise how differently Bale or 
Frankfort would behave from Cologne or Nuremberg under the same 
circumstances. 


Charles’ dealings with the Swabian cities were marked by diplomacy rather 
than by any strict conformance to the constitution which he had drawn up. 
Having satisfied them with his help in the formation of a league, contrary to 
the express provisions of the Golden Bull, in order to have their support 
against Wittelsbach, he now wished to add to it noncity elements and thus 
establish a constitutio pacts or Landfriede} In 1373 Charles carried into 
execution this amalgamation of the cities and the nobility in Swabia, but 
with the count of Wiirtemberg, the most notorious chief of the nobility, as 


president. The peace society and its president were then skilfully utilized by 
the emperor to aid him in raising money for the imperial treasury .« 


THE GROWING POWER OF CITIES 


In order to make sure of the succession to the imperial crown in his own 
house, Charles determined to have his son Wenceslaus crowned during his 
own lifetime, and to carry through this election he needed vast sums of 
money. These the cities were to pay. Consequently they were again very 
highly taxed ; others were mortgaged and pledged ; in particular the 
emperor allowed the count of Wiirtemberg to redeem all the imperial 
mortgages in Swabia, 


[‘ The Landfriede occurs first in the form of Konigsfriede and then of 
Gottesfriede, both of which seem to have been monarchical declarations of 
peace between two parties engaged in feud. The Landfriede was a similar 
declaration proceeding from territorial lords. Thus peace ordinances came 
to be issued in Bohemia, Bavaria, Meissen, and Thuringia. So long as they 
were merely defensive alliances, the emperor could permit them to continue 
without challenging their legality. But when, as we shall soon see, they 
were used for purposes of attack as well as of defence, imperial supremacy 
was endangered. At the bottom of the diflBculty lay the old German 
reluctance to submit to authority. If two men fought, they denied the right of 
anyone, including the emperor himself, to stop them, and the intricate study 
of conflicting legal sanctions of this kind is quite as potent a factor in the 
understanding of modern Germany in its federal aspect as the observance of 
a common desire for union proceeding from a variety of sources, which the 
historians have delighted to trace with greater zeal than accuracy. ] 
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that is, to buy up all magisterial and other offices in the possession of the 


empire. In this way the cities of Swabia, to a considerable extent at least, 
would come into the power of Wiirtemberg. 


To avert this was of vital importance to the cities. They instantly recognised 
that Charles was determined to sacrifice them to the princes with the sole 
object of making his son emperor. Under the circumstances they could 
perceive in WencesTaus nothing but a partisan of the princes. They were 
therefore determined to venture to extremes. Incited by Ulm, fourteen cities 
on the Lake of Constance, joined shortly after by four more, formed a 
league in which they agreed they would stand together against everyone 
who should seek to suppress them from the empire and to injure their 
freedom; also they refused to acknowledge Wenceslaus as king, for fear of 
being taxed again. 


The emperor was extremely provoked by this opposition, which crossed all 
his plans. He wished to crush it by force. Therefore in the year 1376 he 
marched with a large army on Ulm, the originator and leader of the league, 
in order to compel it to submission. In the army of the emperor were his son 
Wenceslaus, Eberhard count of Wiirtemberg, the burggraf of Nuremberg, 
the count of Werteim, the count of Hohenlohe, and many other princes and 
lords. The siege lasted six weeks, but the citizens defended themselves so 
bravely that there could be no thought of taking the town. 


Unrewarded by any success, the emperor had to retire after having agreed to 
an armistice. He wished to clear up the question in dispute at a diet at 
Nuremberg. But the cities did not appear; on the contrary, they attacked the 
count of Wiirtemberg, destroyed some of his citadels, and devastated his 
territories. A large contingent of nobles and princes now forsook the cities: 
among them the dukes of Bavaria, of Teck, the counts of Hohenlohe, and 
the Frankish counts. War broke out simultaneously in Swabia, Bavaria, and 
Franconia. But the cities fought bravely against all their enemies and 
maintained their advantage. The count of Wiirtemberg suffered a most 
bloody defeat at Reutlingen in May, 1377, when almost all the nobility were 
killed, and Eberhard’s son, Ulrich, who commanded the army of the lords, 
narrowly escaped being made prisoner. 


In some respects the battle of Reutlingen formed a turning point. Shortly 
before, negotiations for peace had been initiated; but they were now broken 
off by the count of Wiirtemberg, who wished to avenge th? defeat. On the 


other hand courage and self-reliance were increased in the champions of the 
cities. 


The league of the eighteen cities increased visibly: Nordlmgen, Dinkels- 
biihl, Aalen, Rothenburg-ob-der-Tauber, Weissenburg, Schweinfurt, and 
Halle joined their ranks. The fortune of war remained true to the cities, and 
in the year 1378 they were still maintaining a superiority over all their 
enemies. This development seemed very critical to Charles. He had long 
ago been able to realise on many occasions that the cities were hostile to 
him. In Bale, Worms, Esslingen, and Mainz at various times he had been 
treated by the burghers with anything but respect. In Esslingen and Mainz 
the people mobbed him and his escort: he scarcely escaped personal insult. 
“Wlien we remember the traditional fidelity and adherence of the cities to 
the emperors, such occurrences would seem impossible but for the fact that 
the whole conduct of Charles had justified the deepest mistrust against him 
in the populations of the cities. 


The lower classes of these populations were always scenting treachery from 
him, for he not only pushed the cities into the background but he had 
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also shown himself no friend to democratic administration. His policy was 
rather to favom* the great families where he could, and so mider his reign 
there began a reaction against the victorious democracy of the time of 
Ludwig the Bavarian. This preference of Charles for the time-honoured 
sovereignty of the great families naturally made the guilds mistrustful of 
him, all the more so as it was knoum how he used his interference in the 
internal affairs of the cities for purposes of extortion to the detriment of the 
democracy. Had Charles attached a trifle more value to public opinion, the 
experiences which he had already partly made in the early period of his 
reign would have been sufficient indication to him of what he had to expect 
from the cities. His stock of experience was still further increased shortly 
before the war of the Swabian cities. 


After the death of the archbishop of Mainz in 1373, Charles had thought to 
confer this important archbishopric on Ludwig, who was then bishop of 
Bamberg, and had managed to win the pope for his favourite, although a 
majority of the chapter had chosen Adolphus of Nassau. Both now disputed 
the archbishopric. Thuringia too was a scene of the combat, for here the 
archbishopric of Mainz o/med possessions. At this point in the struggle the 
town of Erfurt took Adolphus’ part, “lat could be more natural? For 
Ludwig, the protege of Charles, was by birth markgraf of Meissen, of the 
house of Wettin, which was constantly on bad terms with the Thuringian 
cities. Erfurt feared to lose its independence under this archbishop, who 
could acquire such powerful support from his brothers; it therefore denied 
the claims of Ludwig and acknowledged Adolphus of Nassau as 
archbishop. For this it was to be punished by Ludwig and his brothers; in 
1375 the city was besieged. Charles, who had already placed the ban on the 
city for its disobedience, also came to the siege, but his presence did not 
improve matters. Erfurt could not be taken. After a siege of five months an 
armistice proved necessary; and, at this, Charles consented to raise the ban, 
naturally in return for a considerable sum of money, which the citizens of 
Erfurt had to pay. 


And now followed the great movement of the Swabian cities. Charles felt 
that he was on the point of raising the whole citizenhood of the empire 
against him, and he had just had ample experience of how much strength 
such a rising was capable of clevelopmg. It was high tmie to lower his tone. 
He saw there was nothing to be done but to yield to the will of the cities. 
Every attempt to mortgage them or to surrender them to the princes under 
any pretext would have met with their strongest opposition. And accordmg 
to his latest experience this opposition was not to be overcome ; on the 
contrary it increased daily, for the league of the cities was visibly gaining 
ground. That this league was also dangerous to his son, if Charles continued 
to show himself hostile to the cities, was evident. Charles decided to 
negotiate a peace which should grant the cities all they demanded. On the 
30th of August, 1378, it came to pass. In consequence of this peace the 
governorship of the province was taken away from the count of 
Wiirtemberg, and all favours which had been granted him to the detriment 
of the cities were recalled. Duke Frederick of Bavaria was entrusted with 
the governorship. 


The conclusion of this peace which announced the victory of the cities in 
such striking fashion was the last important act of Charles IV. A few 
months later, in November 1378, he died at the age of sixty-three. He left 
three sons, Wenceslaus, Sigismund, and John. His lands were divided 
among 


* As Lampreclit p says, the recognition by the emperor of the Swabian 
League at the peace was unquestionably a violation of the Golden Bull. But 
in return for this the cities acknowledged the election of Wenceslaus, which 
before this they had refused to do. 
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them — a remarkable instance of political inconsistency in an emperor 
otherwise so judicious. The power of the house of Luxemburg was superior 
to that of other German princes only so long as it remained united. Divided, 
it shared the lot of all the other German princedoms, where, as we have 
seen, the members of one and the same house were often at variance and 
made the pursuit of a common policy impossible. Thus the fruit of all the 
care and anxiety of this restless emperor for the future of his house seemed 
to have been placed ; in jeopardy by his last will. But this, like the other 
acts of Charles, was the ° result of self-delusion. He had hoped that his 
children as well as all members of his family would keep as close together 
as if they were all inspired by the same spirit. 


Thus Wenceslaus received the kingdom of Bohemia, Sigismund the mark of 
Brandenburg, John a part of Lusatia under the name of the city and dis- . 
trict of Gorlitz. Charles had already yielded Moravia to his brother John, I 
after whose death the mark passed to his sons Jobst and Procop./ 


WENCESLAUS (1378-1400 A.D.) 


82 THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 
[ca. 1020-1010 B.C. ] 


bars.” As Saul approached, David bade Abiathar the priest, who had fled to 
him from Nob with the image of Jehovah, to bring the image. David 
inquired of it : ” Will the men of Keilah deliver me and my men into the 
hands of Saul; O Lord God of Israel, I beseech thee tell thy servant.” And 
Jehovah said, “They will deliver thee up.” Then David despaired of holding 
the town and fled to Ziph and Maon in the wilderness by the Dead Sea. But 
Saul followed and overtook him : nothing but a mountain now divided 
David’s band from the king. David was already surrounded and lost — 
when a message reached Saul: “The Philistines have invaded the land.” 


It was probably an expedition that the Philistines had undertaken in aid of 
the hard-pressed rebels. Saul immediately abandoned the pursuit and 
marched against the foreigner. But David named the rock the Rock of 
Escapes. After the king had beaten the Philistines he took three thousand 
men from the army that he might completely quell the rebellion. David had 
retreated fartlier east, on the border of the Dead Sea in the neighbourhood 
of Engedi, ” upon the rocks of the wild goats,” and here Saul reduced him 
to such straits that he despaired of maintaining himself in Judah and got 
away to the Philistines with his following. The rising was at an end. 


David’s attempt to induce the tribe of Judah to secede from Saul, had 
completely failed. Driven from the soil on which he had raised the standard 
of revolt, he no longer hesitated to formally enter the seryice of the 
Philistines, and the latter welcomed the support of a brave and clever rebel, 
knowing that though once their enemy, he had already given much trouble 
in Judah to the arms of Saul, whose force they had so often felt and who 
had snatched from them their dominion over Israel, and aware that his 
resentment against his benefactor and master might prove of the greatest 
service to them. King Achish of Gath, to whom David had a second time 
fled, declared : ” He hath made his people Israel utterly to abhor him ; 
therefore he shall be my servant forever.” And he gave him and his band of 
freebooters the town of Ziklag as a dwelling-place. David was now 
established at Ziklag as a vassal of Achish. At the latter’s command he had 
to march to battle and also to deliver up a share of the booty taken, and 


The reign of Wenceslaus is one of the most unfortunate in all German 
history. To the disintegrating political and social influences which taxed the 
strength of Charles IV there was added a new problem of international 
impor-1 tance — the great schism of the papacy.“ Wenceslaus, endowed 
with a robust ‘ body and pleasing address, but deficient in the qualities of 
leadership and character, w^as unable to meet successfully the difficulties 
before him, and his reign ended in disgrace and anarchy. 


Events that took place soon after Wenceslaus’ coronation indicate the m 
instability of the system which his father had hoped to establish. Desiring to 
] increase the mfluence of royalty by alliances with European governments, 
, Charles IV had made a contract of marriage for his son Sigismund with 
Prin-i cess Maria, heiress to the thrones of Hungary and Poland. The Poles, 
dis-I satisfied with the prospect of a German ruler, soon after the death of 
Charles chose as their sovereign a younger sister of Maria, who had married 
the duke jof Carinthia. Then the Hungarians, jealous of the growth of the 
house of (Luxemburg, offered the hand of the affianced princess to Charles 
of Naples. ! A compromise was finally arranged by which Sigismund 
received his promised wife, but gained no governmental authority in 
Hungary. Thus both Hungary and Poland were lost to the house of 
Luxemburg. 


The failure of Wenceslaus to take a decisive action in these foreign affairs 
for the interest of his family was followed by failure to reconcile the con- 
iflicting elements in German society. Prejudiced as much as his father 
against the Swabian League, he refused to recognise it officially. The 
members of ;the league then sought allies with the prmces. In 1379 an 
alliance was made iwith the duke of Bavaria, as well as with many minor 
nobles of the Rhine ‘valley. To this hostile attitude of the princes and the 
imperial cities was I added that of the free towns. Harassed by the 
depredations of the knights iof the lower nobility, the inhabitants of a 
number of towns, among them .Strasburg, Worms, Speier, and Frankfort, 
formed in 1381 a union for mutual I protection. The same year the new 
league entered into an alliance with the ; Swabian League which guaranteed 
the independence and organisation of each. The princes were alarmed at this 
federation, which threatened the 


[‘ Gregory XI had died at Rome four months before the death of Charles. ] 
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existence of the knights and the lower nobiUty; and in 1382, under the j 
leadership of Leopold of Austria, the nobles of Swabia signed an agreement 
I to prevent war between towns and knights. j 


Wenceslaus, following the tactics of his father, hoped to conciliate the , 
leagues by persuading them to become a part of the imperial system. In i 
1384 was formed the union of Heidelberg, which united princes and cities 
into * an association of which the emperor was the head and protector. 
However, j none of the parties in this imperial federation were satisfied, and 
armed con-j flict was precipitated by the conduct of Leopold. The Swabian 
League had j increased its membership by a number of towns, among them 
the Swiss city { of Bale. There was enmity of long standing between the 
Swiss and the house j of Austria. By certain offences to Bale, Leopold 
awakened the old hostility, i This led Bern, Zurich, Lucerne, and a few 
other Swiss cities to make an alii-i ance with the federations of the Rhine 
and Swabia to ” preserve peace and j protect our common country” (1385). 
Leopold then began war against the | Swiss cities. The Austrians were 
defeated in the battles of Sempach (1386) ? and Nafels (1388), and the last 
clahns of Germany in Switzerland were lost. | 


The German League did not assist the Swiss in their struggle, on account j 
of the war which broke out in Germany between themselves and the princes 
! of Bavaria in 1388.« The burghers were defeated in a great battle at 
Wiirtem-j burg, and in May, 1389, Wenceslaus commanded the imperial 
cities in Swabia, Franconia, Bavaria, and those on the Rhine to dissolve 
their alliance, of e which he had seen enough to know it was “against God 
himself, the Holy Empire, and the law.” On pain of losing their privileges, 
he ordered them to accept a general peace (Landfriede) which he 
proclaimed for a large part of j the kingdom. For each locality a peace 
tribunal was to be established; its’ members to be chosen by princes and 


cities, and the presiding officer by the emperor. Few definite conclusions 
were expressed in the Landfriede, for’ Wenceslaus knew that he must 
appeal to the honour of the combatants to i have it accepted. But it clearly 
stated that ” the common league of all the cities must dissolve,” exception 
being made in favour of those members of the Nuremberg League which 
had observed the Heidelberg Union, Ratisboii and Nuremberg were willing 
to obey the king, and the remaining cities gradu-, ally accepted the 
Landfriede — first those on the Rhine, then the Swabian,! Bavarian, and 
Franconian cities. 


The city leagues were thus dissolved, and they never again attained the 
power and prominence they lost, although some small unions of 
neighboimng-cities remained and others were established. For example, the 
seven cities on the North Sea maintained their league, and in 1390 a new 
league was’ formed by Ulm and other cities, which lasted until late in the 
next century. Still the significance of the great city league was not lost. The 
imperial cities came out of the great battle without losing any of their rights 
and privileges,; and had attained what the Swabians had primarily striven 
for — the abolitioD of that practice by which they were mortgaged and 
pledged to meet the imperial expenses. But the broader issue, resistance to 
the princes, was lost This was in part the fault of dissimilar interests which 
had led the differeni members into the league, in part the fruit of discussion 
and selfishness, in pari the constitution of the league, which had no unifying 
leader and no commor treasury. The situation, also, of the cities — which 
were scattered over th( empire — made their common object difficult of 
attainment. Finally, then arose a conviction that the movement had 
undertaken more than was neces sary, that the fight was immaterial and 
without a definite end. So the earlie indifferent attitude of princes and cities 
was revived. ? 
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Civil Wars 


In addition to the conflict between princes and cities, Wenceslaus’ reign is 
notable for numerous petty wars among the princes. Jobst, markgraf of 
Moravia, duke of Brandenburg and Luxemburg, was not satisfied with these 
territories; he coveted Bohemia and the empire itself. Supported by the 
nobles of Bohemia, who wished to increase their feudal privileges, and by 
ambitious princes of other states, he defeated Wenceslaus in 1394, at 
Beraun, and forced him to yield the government of Bohemia. « 


This was the signal for a series of civil wars of which Bohemia was the 
subject. Certain German princes demanded and obtained increased 
privileges from Wenceslaus, who acted with his accustomed weakness. At 
war among themselves for Bohemia, the brothers of Wenceslaus, Sigismund 
and John Henry, and his cousins, Jobst and Procop of Moravia, in turn 
combated or supported the king, as they saw opportunity to obtain riches for 
themselves. Often required to diminish his power, twice imprisoned, 
Wenceslaus regained Bohemia in 1403, and held it for some time in peace 
by allowing his brother, John Henry, and upon the latter’s death his cousin 
Procop, to act as regent. Through these obscure conflicts, without interest 
for the history of Germany, Bohemia lost its leadership in the empire and 
Wenceslaus well merited the loss of the imperial crown. “ 


More decisive for the fortune of Wenceslaus was his attitude toward the 
Great Schism. From 1305-1372 the papacy was under French influence; the 
popes resided at Avignon, and each year lost more of the influence they had 
formerly exercised upon European life. In 1377 Gregory XI returned to 
Rome. On his death, two popes were elected: Urban VI and Clement VII, 
who respectively represented Roman and French parties. This double 
election was the beginning of the Great Schism, which lasted for forty years 
and was a problem of international interest. When Urban VI died, Boniface 
IX was elected to succeed him by the Roman party. A movement was then 
inaugurated at the University of Paris to secure the abdication of the two 
popes and to have the Roman and Avignon cardinals unite in a common 
election. Wenceslaus was persuaded to give his sympathy to the 
movement,’ but Germany, though by no means entirely lacking m 
sympathy for the propositions which emanated from Paris, was, in fact, not 
well inclined toward the transaction which took place. Germany regarded 
the pope of Rome as its pope, and did not desire to separate from hun. 


Wenceslaus was therefore accused of betraying the empire. The storm, long 
accumulating, now broke. Many princes had only awaited a pretext to 
dethrone their king, and they seized this opportunity to make known, as 
defenders of Germany, their complaints against Wenceslaus. The electors, 
who formed a kind of permanent council, an oligarchy whose duty was to 
guard the security and greatness of their country, acted first. In avoiding a 
compromise, they demonstrated better than on the day of their election that 
the supreme authority belonged to them and that they were free to resume 
after having delegated it. Each was actuated by his personal ambition. The 
archbishop of Mainz did not wish to have questioned the rights of Boniface 
IX from whom he held his nomination, which the king opposed. 
Wenceslaus had not a friend in the college of electors. He was reproached 
for alienating the domains of the empire, for his alliance with the French, 
and for the political and ecclesiastical anarchy which existed. Yet up to the 
last moment a little activity on the part of Wenceslaus might have sufficed 
to overthrow the 
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plans of his enemies. But, according to a well-known German saying, “he 
lay like a pig in his sty.” The Luxemburgs abandoned their country. The 
electors reduced to five years a peace of ten proclaimed by the emperor. He 
remonstrated. On April 20th, 1400, the archbishop of Mainz appeared 
before the gate of Lohenstein, with the ecclesiastical electors and certain 
princes and lords among them — the duke of Bavaria, the burggraf of 
Nuremberg, and the elector of the Palatinate. A large crowd assembled, 
attracted by the novelty of the occasion. The archbishop of Mainz declared 
Wenceslaus useless, idle, and incapable, unworthy to retain his title of king. 
That evening, the three archbishops met at Rhense and chose, as king of the 
Romans and future emperor, the elector Rupert, count of the Palatinate. 


RUPERT (1400-1410 A.D.) 


The reign of Rupert was no more fortunate than that of Wenceslaus. He was 
not the choice of all the electors; in fact, they were not all present when he 
was honoured with the imperial crown. Moreover, he was not popular with 
the cities, and so he was recognised by only a small part of the empire. 
Conscious of his weakness, Rupert hoped to win popularity and strength for 
his government by accepting an invitation from Florence to aid her in a war 
against Milan and, incidentally, to be crowned emperor in Rome. Florence 
promised a subsidy; the Venetians and other enemies* of Milan offered 
their alliance. But the German princes who had elected him refused to 
support him; the Florentines sent their subsidies very slowly. Rupert arrived 
in Italy in the later months of 1401 and moved against Brescia; but the army 
of Milan barred the way. The Germans and Italians were almost equal in 
number; but the Germans, poorly commanded, without discipline, could not 
sustain the attack of the Milanese mercenaries. The Italians were victorious 
and took a number of prisoners, among them Leopold of Austria. 
Abandoned by a number of his allies, Rupert retreated to Trent, hoping to 
return by way of Friuli, with a subsidy of several thousand Venetian ducats. 
To pay his soldiers, he pledged his jewels, his crown, and, impoverished for 
life, he reappeared in Germany ” without army, without money, without 
cro^vn, and without honour.” During his journey and even in his capital, 
Heidelberg, he was pursued with mocking refrains about his poverty.’ 


For eight years more he attempted to make headway through the anarchy of 
political intrigues and civil wars, but his death in 1410 left the empire 
weaker and more divided than it had been even under Wenceslaus .« Rudolf 
of Saxony and Jobst of Moravia, who was also elector of Brandenburg, still 
recognised Wenceslaus as king of the Romans; but the electors of Cologne 
and Mainz chose Jobst; then the burggraf Frederick of Nuremberg 
championed the son of Rupert, and the archbishop of Tours proclaimed 
Sigismimd. The empire was thus disputed by three pretenders, at the same 
time that Christendom was divided by three popes. The successor of 
Boniface IX, Gregory XII, had promised to resign if Benedict XIII, the 
Avignon pope, would do likewise; but Benedict refused to resign, and the 
cardmals (1409) decided to abandon the two competitors and convoke an 
ecumenical council at Pisa. Much was expected from this movement. The 


council deposed Gregory XII and Benedict XIII, and elected Alexander V. 
But the deposed popes would not accept the decision of the council, and 
there were now three popes instead of two. The two powers which had long 
disputed the leadership of the world were now objects of scandal and 
mockery.’/ 
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We turn now away from the superficial story of emperors rivalling each 
other in powerlessness, to the intense interest that is associated with the 
name of Huss. But the tragedy of Bohemian national history, which here 
opens up before us, is inextricably interwoven with the larger questions of 
European politics, and especially with the politics of the papal government. 
It is hopeless to attempt to understand the part played by Bohemia at this 
most important epoch of her history, unless one first knows what was that 
ecclesiastical system which awakened her national consciousness, and how 
religion and patriotism were combined. 


From the residence at Avignon to the Reformation there was undoubted 
mismanagement at the papal court. The loss of much of the revenue from 
Italian cities forced the Avignon popes to maintain their state by levying 
heavy dues upon the higher officers of the church, who in turn were forced 
to recoup themselves at the expense of the lower clergy and the laity. Then 
too the centralisation of ecclesiastical business, as well as the personal 
motives and political ambitions of the popes, had increased expenditures, 
which were met by means judged by the different countries of Europe — 
where a sense of nationality was well developed — corrupt, unjust, and 
unworthy of the head of the church. 


We have no complete and satisfactory knowledge of the system of papal 


patronage, but from the universal complaints of the time we can reconstruct 


the general impression which it made on the people .« It is well known how 
John XXII made the investiture of bishoprics and benefices into a highly 
profitable business. The bishops were liable to certain taxes: the bishop 

of Miinster, for instance, was assessed 300 gulden; soon other obligations 
were required of episcopal candidates. It was likewise with the small 

I benefices — not only were they sold for gold, there were also expectant 


‘ documents to be had. Boniface IX carried on an extensive trade : he 
revoked 


the favours which had been granted, only to sell them again; and careful 
examinations of the claims of the candidates could not make clear who with 
. money or who by influential recommendations gained precedence at the 

i papal court. It was the general impression that the curia sold offices to 

1 the highest bidder. To such an end had come the Gregorian fight against 

‘ simony : the papacy, having achieved its greatness because it opposed 

i simony in others, fell into disrepute through the same evil. 


The papacy was also a great source of secular law. Numerous controversies 
were carried to Rome, since the lay powers found it convenient to carry 
litigations with clerks to the highest spiritual court. This was always :a 
costly proceeding. On account of the accumulation of business at the I papal 
court, there was always delay before an appealed case could be decided. ‘ 
There was nothing to be done but to begin with the lower officials, who 
were I mediators between the higher officers and the prosecutor. Then, after 
the ‘decision was made, there was always delay before the bull was issued, 
and mto avoid longer residence in Rome the minor officials had again to be 
consulted. There was often much haggling over the sum to be paid the pope. 


A considerable sum was always paid, and the general opinion was that 
without ;gold nothing was decided at Rome. 


The extraordinary demands which the pope made on the church, the tenths, 
subsidies, and other levies of money, were also the cause of great iscandal. 
Closely associated with these was the question of investitures. 
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The king had no influence on elections except as he might use his personal 
influence in the chapter or the curia for a favoured candidate. The 
investiture with regalia was only a form, which no longer gave the secular 
lord influence. But since the election of the chapter required the 
confirmation of the curia, and the pope himself nominated many bishops, 
the highest administrative office of the church was given only to those men 
who could control the secular and spiritual conduct of their subjects. 


The chapters in which electoral rights were vested had little of a spiritual 
character, since they were the foundations of neighbouring noblemen. 
Usually some members were educated clerks — because they were 
necessary; but otherwise members of the nobility and their favourites 
composed the chapter. In elections there were always factions, not 
ecclesiastical but family factions; often two bishops were chosen. Even in 
case of a successful election, the successful candidate was hampered with 
heavy expenses, which he defrayed out of the income of the diocese. In the 
double election of bishops, one of the two candidates must suffer, the 
spiritual or the secular; and usually it was the former. The endoAMnent of 
money and property made bishoprics very desirable offices, and 
consequently no bishop could avoid a certain amount of secular activity .S’ 


These conditions reacted on the lower clergy. The priests imitated their 
bishops.“ The canons which forbade remimeration for religious services 
were long since forgotten. Baptism, marriage, confession, burial of the dead 
were, for the clergy, mexhaustible sources of revenue; penitential alms and 


dispensations which many of the churches and monasteries had received 
were replaced by fines, and a tariff excused all sins (from the church’s 
censure) — from the most trivial to ^ the most enormous. The tithes, 
heavier than ever, were levied with unaccustomed vigour, and at the same 
time the tendency was for the priests to avoid delivery to higher authorities 
of the imposts collected from the parishioners. In many instances the priests 
were familiar only with the advantages of their profession and neglected its 
duties.’ 


But after hearing the evidence for all the varieties of ecclesiastical 
corruption, we should not forget that — as Nicholas Clemenges, himself a 
severe critic of the church, says — the same abuses were found in the 
secular governments of the time; also that the century of greatest corruption 
was also the century of Master Eckhart and Tauler, the fathers of German 
mysticism, and of numerous religious foundations. 


The Great Schism, by increasing the number of popes, multiplied the abuses 
and confusion in the administrative system of the church. In England and 
France, the strong, well-organised monarchies which had developed in the 
thirteenth century were able to modify, to some extent, these abuses. But 
Germany, with a weak and divided central government, was a prey to all 
possible forms of corruption .« 


In 1367 and 1372 the clergy of Mainz formed a league to protect 
themselves against exorbitant tithes; there was a similar association at 
Cologne, and in 1373 the three ecclesiastical electors met to protest against 
the demands of Gregory XL In many villages of north Germany, 
Magdeburg for example, the bishops protested against the usurpations of 
the papal court. Sometimes the conflict resulted in violence. Henry, bishop 
of Hildesheim, caused to be assassinated in 1373 the priests whom the pope 
wished to impose on him. The nims of the convent of Derneberg received 
an order from Avignon to appoint a certain Johann von Mimsted to an 
ecclesiastical office which was dependent on the convent : they aroused 
against hun some lay brothers, and in the combat Johann was killed.’/ 
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from Ziklag in the territory of the Philistines he and his small army, still 
recruited from the discontented of Israel who fled to David across the 
frontier, conducted a guerilla warfare against Saul and his native country. In 
these expeditions David was shrewd enough to spare his former adherents 
in Judah, the towns which had once declared for him, and to direct his 
attacks solely against the followers of Saul ; he even secretly maintained 
relations with his party in Judah, and out of the booty derived from his 
warlike and plundering raids he sent presents to the elders of those towns 
which were well-disposed towards him. 


David had dwelt some time in Ziklag when the Philistines assembled their 
whole force against Saul. When the jirinces of the Philistines reviewed the 
army and made the various sections pass before them, David and his men 
also came amongst the soldiers of Achish. Then said the other princes to 
Achish : ” What do these Hebrews here ? Let David not go down with us to 
battle, lest in the battle he be an adversary to us and go over to his master 
that he might once more gain favour with Saul with our heads.” Achish 
trusted David and said : ” He has already been with me for some time, for 
years. I have found nothing against him up till now.” But the other princes 
insisted. When Achish informed David that he could not accompany the 
army, the latter answered : ” But what have I done and what hast thou found 
in thy servant so long as I have been with thee unto this day, that I 
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may not go fight against the enemies of my king ? ” But in spite of his 
urgent wish David was sent back. 


The army of the Philistines penetrated far into Israel ; but north of the 
territory of the tribe of Ephraim, on the mountain of Gilboa, Saul encamped 
opposite them with the army of the Israelites. The battle was a fierce one. 
Abinadab and Malchishua, the sons of Saul, fell, and Jonathan himself was 
slain. The ranks of the Israelites gave way and the enemies’ archers attained 
the king. 


[1375-1379 A.D.] 


The movement inaugurated by the Parisian theologians, to call a general 
council of Christendom to end the schism and reform the church in head 
and members, naturally found much sympathy in Germany. In fact, besides 
the corruption m ecclesiastical administration, there was in the empire 
another problem, that of heresy, which demanded the careful consideration 
of all who had the interests of the church at heart. 


RACE CONFLICT IN BOHEMIA 


In no country of Europe were the people more dissatisfied with existing 
conditions than in Bohemia. There was, first of all, a conflict of races. The 
indigenous population, the Czechs, found rivals in the Germans who had 
settled among them.o Not only had most of the frontier been occupied by 
German colonists, but in the villages the Germans had obtained control of 
the higher industries and commerce, and, allowing the Slavs to carry on the 
small trades, they became the great burghers and occupied the municipal 
offices. The Czechs fought with energy against absorption. They protested 
against foreign influence by making impassioned and well-directed use of 
their national language. In an age when the German language, in spite of the 
work of the mystics, had hardly passed from its period of formation, the 
Czech literature under Charles IV produced knightly romances, satires, 
lyrics, elegies, chronicles, and attempts at drama, based on the national life, 
which the Germans of Bohemia could hardly imitate or translate.“ The 
conflict in secular affairs extended to religious life. The Bohemian church 
was noted for its wealth. “No kingdom in all Europe has so numerous, 
stately, and ornate churches,” said ^neas Sylvius. But the common law 
vested rights over ecclesiastical property in the crown, not the church. This 
opened the way for simony and the confusion of spiritual and secular duties. 
The archbishop of Prague, we are told, was lord of 329 towns and villages, 
and an examination of the thirty clergymen in 1379 resulted in the 
conviction of sixteen.“ The national opposition against the Germans 
blended with the opposition against the church and so the programme of 
reform, to which John Huss gave his name, had a national character which 
made it suspected in Germany. 


The emperor and king, Charles IV, began reformation in the church, but he 
abandoned the attempt. Then followed a protest of the Czech national 
feeling. A German, Conrad of Waldhausen, began an attack on the monks 
and the superstitious practices which disgraced the church. But the 
movement become entirely Czech. A Moravian, Milicz of Kremsier, 
indicated the papacy as the source of the evils in the church; and one of his 
followers, Mathias of Janow, continued his work, contrasting the customs of 
the primitive church with those of the church of his time. A knight, John of 
Mil-heim, and a certain merchant founded at Prague the chapel of 
Bethlehem for Czech preaching and the reform of morals, and the preachers 
of Bethlehem became the religious directors of the whole Slavonic 
population of Prague. These orators and writers devoted their time to the 
abuses, not the dogmas of the church. But, in passing from the preachers to 
the masters of the University of Prague, the reform movement became more 
important and added a new element of opposition to the church. The work 
of John Huss was to unite and express the protest of nationality, of morality, 
and of dogma, against the German influence in Bohemia and the corruption 
and teachings of the church. ‘i 


The rivalry of nationalities extended to university life, and is well illus- 
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trated by the attitude of the university toward the work of the council of 
Pisa. The Czech students and masters, as well as Wenceslaus, who was still 
king of Bohemia, wished to renounce Benedict XIII and Gregory XII and 
accept a new pontiff to be chosen by the council. The German members, 
however, by their control of the Polish nation, outvoted the Bohemians. A 
movement against the German students began, which was encouraged by 
Wenceslaus, and resulted in an exodus of the Germans. The result was the 
foundation of the first German universities, especially that of Leipsic, by 
the migrating students. The University of Prague lost its cosmopolitan 
character, but was now recognised as the exponent of the national feeling in 
Bohemia. In the meantime, criticism of the nature of the church and its 


doctrines had been active at Prague. The intercourse with students of 
foreign lands which was notable in the early days of the institution and the 
rule that the works of French and English masters might be used in the 
courses of instruction, made possible the introduction of new thought. The 
marriage of Amie, daughter of Charles IV, to Richard II of England, seems 
to have mcreased the intercourse between the universities of Prague and 
Oxford and the introduction into Bohemia of the works of Wycliffe. Many 
of his writings were known in Bohemia before 1385, but they aroused no 
opposition until 1403, when, as the result of the rivalry of Germans and 
Czechs, Johann Hiibner, a Silesian, publicly challenged forty-five theses 
from Wycliffe’s writings. Three years later. Innocent VII ordered the 
archbishop of Prague to suppress the study of Wycliffe’s works. 


Among those charged with fostering Wycliffe’s heretical teachings was 
John Huss, a member of the university and preacher at the Bethlehem 
chapel.« Less coarse in speech than Conrad of Waldhausen, less fantastic in 
his views than Milicz, he made a more profound impression on his hearers 
than his predecessors had done, and the results of his work were much more 
lasting. He appealed to the intelligence of his hearers, aroused their 
reflective faculties, taught and persuaded them, and was not lacking in 
impressive words. He had an earnest character, a devout spirit, and a 
conduct to which his enemies could not find exception; a burning zeal for 
the moral improvement of the people, as well as the reformation of the 
church; also a keenness and tenacity, stolidity and obstinacy, and a 
remarkable desire for popularity, which saw in the martyr’s crown the 
highest end to which man’s life could attain .* 


In 1407 he was made dean of the faculty of arts, and the following year, 
rector of the university. Heresy again became an issue at Prague. 
Wenceslaus, wishing to gain recognition as king of the Romans from the 
council of Pisa, decided to purge the university of false teaching. The 
Bohemian doctors themselves now condemned certain of Wycliffe’s 
doctrines and certain Czech preachers and doctors were imprisoned by the 
archbishop and delivered to the Inquisition. Huss protested and demanded 
that they be released. The archbishop replied by banishing him from the 
diocese. Huss’ break with the ecclesiastical authority had begun. The next 
step was for the Germans to bring before the pope an accusation against the 


Bohemian university on the ground that it was teaching heresy. Alexander 
V, elected at Pisa and endorsed by the Bohemians, issued a bull ordering the 
archbishop of Prague to drive all heretics and false teachers from his 
diocese, and to suppress the writings of Wycliffe. Huss, however, decided to 
appeal against the bull, claiming that it was the result of false pretence on 
the part of his accusers. He next refused to appear at Rome when 
summoned by the new pope, John XXIII, and was therefore 
excommunicated. In 1412 ho 
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denounced the sale of indulgences instituted by John XXIII and boldly- 
questioned the validity of priestly absolution. Reform had extended to 
revolt against the church and its teaching. 


THE DOCTRINES OF HUSS 


The doctrines which led Huss into revolt against the established authorities 
in the church were similar to those of Wycliffe and were doubtless the 
results of study of the English reformer’s works. His starting-point, the 
theory of salvation, was entirely orthodox. ” No is one is saved by the law, 
but only through faith in Christ.” “God’s grace is not acquired through 
service, but is freely given.” These declarations of Huss were not in conflict 
with those of Thomas Aquinas and the later theologians. But conclusions 
drawn from these statements regarding Christ’s relation to salvation caused 
conflict with the church. This revolutionary thought was based on two 
conceptions, the law of Christ, the written word of God, and the true church 
of Christ. Huss many times declares that the law of Christ, that is, the 
sacrifice of God as the New Testament reveals it in the time of Christ and 
the Apostles, is sufficient for Christians, church, and salvation. Not that the 
Scriptures are the only source of truth; indeed, he recognises moral 
revelation or experience and reason or systematised thought to be sources of 
knowledge of the truth. But in matters of faith and salvation. Holy Scripture 
has unconditioned and final authority. Christ is the best teacher and final 


judge. Man must neither add to nor take away from his message. Each 
Christian must believe that truth which the Holy Spirit has concealed in the 
Scripture, and he must give unconditional obedience to the law of Christ. 
The opinions of the factions and the bulls of the popes are not worthy of 
man’s faith — they only express what is clearly in Scripture or what can be 
deduced from Scripture. Indeed, papal bulls cannot be foundations of faith 
for the pope, and his curia can err. It is his gain to err, and he also errs 
without knowledge of it. 


Huss’ second reformatory principle is that of the true church. The germ of 
his conception of the true church is in the sentence, ” The church is the 
assembly of the elect.” The origin of the idea goes back to Augustine, but 
Huss derived it from the writings of Wycliffe. In 1410 he first realised its 
consequences, and he developed it in many of his writings, especially the 
De Ecclesia. Since the church of Christ is the assembly of the elect, those 
do not belong to it who are not destined to salvation by grace. There is 
therefore a difference, which Augustine had indicated, between the true and 
the visible body of Christ. All the justified since the beginning of the world 
are chosen by grace to salvation, are real members of the church. 
Membership in the true body of Christ, the true church, depends on the 
eternal election by grace. Therefore outward membership in the church, 
even office and authority in the same, do not make membership in the true 
church. / 


These conceptions of the law of Christ and the true church made Huss 
accept the nature and authority of the existing ecclesiastical organisation 
only in so far as it conforms to the word of God revealed to him in the Bible 
by the guidance of the Holy Spirit. When neither pope, university, nor king 
could persuade him to modify his views, it remauied for the ecumenical 
council to discipline him. 


SIGISMUND CHOSEN EMPEROR (1411 A.D.) 


In 1411 died Jobst of Moravia, one of the thj-ee emperors elected after the 
death of Rupert. After a reconciliation with Wenceslaus, Sigismund 
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was chosen emperor by five of the electors but was not crowned till four 
years later.</ 


It was long since Germany had had a ruler so wealthy and influential as 
Sigismund, last of the Luxemburgs. He was king of Hungary, heir to 
Bohemia, and his estates extended from the Balkans to the Baltic, from the 
Carpathians to the Rhine. His allies were among the most powerful princes 
of Germany, Albert V of Austria, the burggraf of Nuremberg, and Frederick 
of Hohenzollern. His enemies were also numerous. The Venetians 
threatened the Adriatic coast; the Turks, after years of civil war, had united 
under Muhammed II; the Poles wished to dissolve their union with 
Hungary, while many subjects of the empire were turbulent. 


Sigismund had the advantage of a good education. He spoke Latin, German, 
Czech, French, and Italian. He was generous and affable, enjoyed mingling 
with his people, and his pleasant manner won the good will of all whom he 
met. Large, well proportioned, with light hair and complexion and blue 
eyes, he was conscious of his beauty and strength. Unfortunately, he was a 
king only in appearance, and loved only the show of power. He was 
incapable of perseverance, as easily discouraged as ardent in enterprise. He 
confused excitement with activity, a brusque manner with firmness, 
sensationalism with renown. He was inconstant in friendship, and shocked 
his contemporaries with the unscrupulousness and facility with which he 
forgot his promises and dissolved his alliances. He had that one lasting 
passion, pleasure, and the caprices in which he indulged sometimes 
compromised his honour. 


The task before him was a great one, to re-establish imity in church and 
empire. This, however, was not enough for him. He wished to regain Italy 
for the empire, as well as the kingdoms of Aries and Burgundy. He was in 
Italy when Rupert died. Before accepting the imperial crown, he wished to 
conquer that country, and make his return to Germany a triumphal journey. 
But the German princes would not furnish aid. He was unable to pay his 
Swiss mercenaries, and they deserted him. The Italian princes who caused 


the expedition increased his humiliation and disgrace. Philip of Milan 
defied him, Genoa closed its gates, and at Asti he was almost made 
prisoner. Other princes recognised his authority but gave him no aid. When 
he fmally reached Germany, he called a diet at Coblenz, which no one 
attended.“ 


Such an inauspicious opening of his reign ill corresponded with his high 
hopes and dreams. But Sigismund was yet to play a great role in history — 
if not as restorer of the empire, at least as restorer of the papacy. The ending 
of the schism was even more imperative than the assertion of imperial 
authority, and moreover the task was more within the scope of Sigismund ‘s 
powers. 


AVliile he was yet in Italy, John X XIII, defeated by Ladislaus of Anjou, 
kmg of Naples, decided to trust himself to the emperor and to call the 
council which was universally desired. The pope issued the bull of 
convocation and the emperor chose the meeting place — Constance. This 
news awakened a profound interest and enthusiasm throughout Europe. 
When the council finally met, in October, 1414, the eyes of all Europe were 
turned to it. Rarely to-day, in this age of vast assemblages, is so notable and 
large a body of men gathered together. 


Besides the patriarchs of Constantmople, Grado, and Antioch, there were 
present twenty-nine cardinals, thirty-three archbishops, one hundred and 
fifty bishops, more than a hundred abbots, and fifty priors. But the majority 
of the members were representatives of the universities, which had been the 
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real leaders of the church during the decline of the papacy. There were not 
less than three hundred doctors and masters at Constance. The council was 
also a political congress. All the sovereigns of Europe, save one, sent 
ambassadors. The prelates and princes were accompanied by soldiers. There 
came also merchants, clowns, jugglers, actresses, and curiosity seekers. At 


one time there were m the city three hundred conjurors and musicians, six 
hundred barbers, and seven hundred courtesans. The officials of Constance 
were at first alarmed at the task of feeding and lodging this vast multitude 
of people. ” The Swabians,” wrote Huss, ” say it will take thirty years to 
purify Constance of the sins which it has committed.” ^ 


The programme mapped out was that which the University of Paris had for 
years demanded : first, the termination of the schism; second, correction of 
the abuses in the church; finally, the extirpation of heresy. To end the 
schism it was necessary to depose the three existing popes. A process was 
therefore instituted against John XXIII.« But John had taken precautions 
not to be deposed and had risked too many hazards to give himself up. 
While crossing the Tyrol on his way to Constance he made an ally of 
Sigismund’s enemy, Frederick of Austria. He now promised to abdicate if 
the other two popes would follow his example. Then he proposed to transfer 
the council to another city. When the fathers refused, he left Constance 
disguised as a messenger, while Frederick was entertaining the people at a 
grand festival. The same evening! the duke joined him at Schaffhausen. 


The council now seemed about to dissolve. Sigismund, however, acted the 
part of emperor. He rode through the streets on his horse, revived the 
courage of all, and promised the fathers that he would protect them. The 
council, reassured, on March 30th, 1415, declared that it represented the 
Catholic church, that it held its authority from Christ, that it was superior 


to the pope ; and John XXIII was summoned to appear before it as a heretic 
and promoter of heresy. Sigismund then took vigorous measure against 
Frederick, and the friends of John. He cited the duke to his tribunal, on pain 
of the ban of the empire and forfeiture of his domains to rival clainiants. 
But Frederick was turbulent and quarrelsome. Then four hundred princes, 
lords, knights, and cities of Swabia declared war upon him. After a short 
but decisive campaign, Frederick surrendered to the emperor without 
conditions, placed his possessions at the disposition of Sigismund, and 
promised the return of John XXIII. [The renegade pope attempted to escape 
to Avignon. He was captured at Freiburg by the burggraf Frederick of 
Nuremberg and brought to Constance.] On May 12th, 1415, he was brought 
before the council; he maintained a haughty attitude and after a difficult and 


scandalous procedure was deposed, May 29th. Gregory XII then resigned 
and 


Sigismund (1368-1437) (After an old print) 
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died soon afterwards; Benedict XIII refused all propositions of the council 
with inflexible obstinacy, and from his fortress at Pensicola braved all the 
threats of the fathers until his death. 


THE TRIAL OF HUSS (1414 A.D.) 


[The schism was ended. The council then turned to the revolt against the 
church represented by Huss. All were prejudiced against him.] The ° 
English wished to draw attention, through Huss, to the teaching of Wycliffe: 
i the Germans had not forgotten that he had been in the movement to drive i 
them from Prague. .An innovator in religion, he was reactionary in philos- | 
ophy, professing realistic doctrines, while the Parisian theologians were 
nominalists. The French, indeed, were more anxious for the condemnation 
of Huss than they had been for the deposition of John X XIII. “ The reason 
was that the doctrines of Huss suggested a revolution m the church. Their 
significance was well stated by Gerson, a French scholar: “The most 
dangerous error, destructive of all political order and quiet, is this — that 
one predestined to damnation or living in mortal sin has no rule, 
jurisdiction, or power over others in a Christian people. Against such an 
error it seems to my humility that all power, spiritual and temporal, ought to 
rise, and exterminate it by fire and sword rather than by curious reasoning. 


For political power is not founded on the title of predestination or grace, 
since that would be most uncertain, but is established according to laws 
civil and ecclesiastical.” 


Yet Huss was willing to trust his case to the comicil. He was promised a 
safe conduct and a public hearing at Constance by Sigismund. The 
inquisitor general at Prague declared before witnesses that Huss was a good 
Christian; the archbishop said he knew nothing of his heresy. It seemed to 
the people of Bohemia that there was somewhere a misunderstanding, and 
that a public hearing and trial at Constance would result in adjustment of all 
difficulties. On November 3rd, 1414, with a number of Bohemian friends, 
Huss arrived at Constance. The procedure of the council towards Huss was 
based on that of the Inquisition. He was excommunicate and a heretic; and 
he was therefore outside the law and no promise or contract made with him 
was binding; he was not allowed to defend his teachings; the church alone 
could decide upon their validity; he must recant or suffer death. 


The first step was a formal accusation and imprisonment. On November 
28th [says an old chronicler], the cardinals sent two bishops, a civil 
magistrate of Constance, and a soldier to the house where Master Huss 
resided. They told Master John of Chlum that they had come at the order of 
the cardinals and the mandate of the pope for Master John Huss, and as he 
had wished to speak with them they were ready to hear him. John of Chlum 
replied to them angrily, saying: “Do you know, most reverend fathers, how 
and through whom Master John Huss came here? If you do not, I tell you 
that Master Wenzil of Lestria and I were with the emperor at Friuli and 
spoke of returning to Germany; he commanded us to take in our care 
Master John with his safe conduct, that he might come to the present 
council”, and he said further : ” If Master Huss shall consent to remain at 
Constance with you, say to him that he shall speak nothing of this matter 
except in my presence, when I shall come, God willing, to Constance.” 
Those who had come replied, “We come only for the sake of peace, that 
there may be no tumult.” Then Master John Huss, arising from the table, 
replied, ” I did not come here to see the cardinals nor did I ever desire to 
speak with them : I came to the whole 


THE DEATH OF SAUL AND THE STRUGGLE FOR THE 
SUCCESSION 


Saul was determined not to survive the fall of his sons and his first defeat. 
He called to his armour bearer : ” Draw thy sword and kill me, lest these 
uncircumcised come and thrust me through and abuse me.” But the faithful 
servant refused to lay hands on his lord ; then Saul fell on his own sword, 
and the armour bearer followed the king’s example. The army of the 
Israelites fled in every direction and the inhabitants of many towns escaped 
from the Philistines by retreating across the Jordan. 


The dread which Saul had inspired in the enemies of Israel and how great a 
shield he had been to his own people, was shown after his death. The 
Israelites sang laments for him. 


” The gazelle, oh Israel, is slain upon thy high places : how are the mighty 
fallen. Tell it not in Gath ; publish it not in the streets of Askalon, lest the 
daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters of the uncircumcised 
triumph. Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither let there be 
rain upon you, nor fields of offerings. For there the shield of the mighty is 
vilely cast away, the shield of Saul. From the blood of the slain, from the fat 
of the mighty the bow of Jonathan turned not back and the sword of Saul 
returned not empty. Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, and in their death they were not divided : they were swifter than 
eagles, they were stronger than lions. Ye daughters of Israel, weep over 
Saul, who clothed you in scarlet witli other delights ; who put ornaments of 
gold upon your apparel. How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle 
! ” The Philistines rejoiced when they found the body of Saul on Mount 
Gilboa. They took away the arms of the dead king and sent them round 
through their whole country, to convince all men that the dreaded leader of 
Israel was really dead. Then the arms were hung up in the temple of 
Astarte. The head of the corpse the Philistines hewed from the body, and 
hung it up in the temple of Dagon ; the trunk, and the bodies of Saul’s three 
sons, they placed in the market at Beth-shan, in the territory of the tribe of 
Manasseh. 
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council ; but at the request of the cardinals I am ready to go to them and I 
am willing to be examined concerning anything. I think I should prefer 
death than the denial of truth as revealed to me by the Scriptures or other 
means.” And when he had come to the cardinals and saluted them, they said 
to him, ” Master John, many things are said about you, that you hold many 
errors and dissemmate them in Bohemia; and so we have sent for you 
wishing to ask you if this be true.” He replied: “Most reverend fathers, you 
know that I would rather die than hold an error. I have come to this sacred 
council, and, having been sho^m in what I have erred, I am ready in all 
humility tocorrect 


and amend.” The car dinals said, “Truly those are good words.” Thus they 
departed, leaving Master (Huss) under an armed guard. But Lord John 
(Chlum) remained with them.“ 


A subtle theologian disguised as a friar then came and sought to involve 
Huss in a discussion of the Eucharist. At four o’clock the pope and the 
cardinals met. In true inquisitorial method, charges were preferred against 
Huss in his absence. The accuser was a former priest at Prague and the 
indictment included (1) teaching the necessity of receiving the Eucharist 
under both kinds and attacking transubstantiation ; (2) making the validity 
of the sacraments depend on the moral character of the priest; (3) erroneous 
theories regarding the property, disciples, and organisation of the church.« 


When this was done [continues our chronicler] they sent a messenger to 
Lord John, who said that he might depart, but Master Huss should remain in 
the papal palace. John of Chlum was angered; he went to the pope and 
protested in the name of the emperor’s safe conduct. John’s reply was, “You 
know how matters stand: the cardinals brought Master Huss as a prisoner 
and I am bound to receive him.” The same night at nine o’clock, he (Huss) 
was taken to the home of a canon of Constance where a cardinal was 
staying: there for eight days he was guarded by armed men. Then he was 


taken to the Dominican monastery and was placed in a dark and obscure 
dungeon, near which was a sewer. He was seized with fever; and when his 
life was despaired of, Pope John sent his own physicians to himj/ 
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John of Chlum and the Bohemian nobles drew up a written protest against 
Huss’ imprisonment, but without avail. 


Sigismund arrived on Christmas day. He felt very deeply the insult to his 
authority in the violation of the safe conduct : he feared the bad impression 
it would make in Bohemia, a country he hoped to inherit. The pope excused 
his conduct to the emperor, as he had excused it previously to John of 
Chlum. Sigismund had to settle with the council. When the fathers opposed 
to his right to protect a subject their right to judge a heretic according to the 
established rules of the church, Sigismund several times left the council in 
wrath. As evidence of his earnestness, it appears that he at one time left 
Constance, in the latter days of 1414. A deputation followed him and 
declared that, if he hindered or interfered with the legal authority of the 
council, it would dissolve. Sigismund was not willing to accept the 
responsibility of such an event. Huss was not worth the failure of the long- 
cherished desires of Christendom for the establishment of unity and 
reformation in the church. He also consoled himself with the thought that, 
since no promise to the disadvantage of the Catholic faith is valid in the 
light of divine or human law, he was not under obligation to keep his word 
given to a heretic. He therefore allowed the process against Huss to take its 
course.* 


Renewal of the Trial 


The difficulties occasioned by the conduct of John XXIII for a time 
overshadowed the cause of Huss. Wlien the pope fled from Constance, 
Sigismund was, for a time, the central figure in the council, and Huss’ 
friends hoped he would use his influence for the liberation of the 
imprisoned reformer. But the emperor had identified himself with the 
fathers of the council. On March 24th, he committed Huss to the custody of 
the bishop of Constance, who imprisoned him in a castle near the city. In 
May, Wy cliff e’s writings were condemned and his bones were ordered to 
be exhumed and taken from consecrated ground. The friends of Huss were 
alarmed. They again protested against his imprisonment. The partiarch of 
Constantinople replied, in behalf of the council, that Huss would not be 
released but that he should be given a public hearing. On June 5th, 1415, 
the council assembled at the Franciscan monastery. A committee offered a 
report on the case of Huss, which ended with a condemnation of various 
extracts taken from his writings. He was then brought in, and the articles 
against him and the evidence were read.« When the master wished to 
respond, many cried out; on account of the strength of their voices he could 
not be heard: when he wished to take exception against ambiguous words or 
give interpretations different from those in the articles, they cried out, 
“Dismiss your sophistry and say yes or no”; some laughed at him. When he 
cited the authority of the fathers for certain articles, many exclaimed, “That 
is not true,” or ” It is not to the point.” Seeing that a defence was not 
possible, he was silent on some points. Then they said, “Behold now you 
are silent; that is a sign that you believe these errors.” 


On account of the tumult the hearing was adjourned till June 7th. Sigismund 
was then present and better order prevailed. There was a lengthy discussion 
of the sacrament of the altar. Huss denied that he accepted Wycliffe’s views, 
and was found to be orthodox. Then the nature of the evidence which 
should determine a man’s opinions was examined. One of the cardinals 

said: “Master John, do you know that it is written that in the mouths of two 
or three witnesses every word shall be established? Behold 
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there are twenty witnesses against you — doctors, prelates, and others — 
some of whom have heard, others know by report.” He repHed, “If God and 
my conscience are my witnesses that I never taught what I am accused of 
teaching, the testimony hurts me not.” Cardinal d’ Ailly responded, “We 
cannot judge you according to your conscience, but according to the 
evidence before us.” After other fruitless discussion. Cardinal d’ Ailly 
quoted a remark of Huss, that he had come to Constance of his own will, 
and that not even the king of the Romans or the Bohemians should have 
compelled him. John of Chlum arose and said : ” Indeed that is true, I am a 
poor knight in our country yet I would keep him for a year, whomsoever it 
pleased or displeased, so that he could not be taken. There are many great 
lords who have strong castles who would keep him, even against both 
kings.” This was the critical point. Evidently heresy was revolt against civil 
as well as ecclesiastical authority. The cardinal advised Huss to submit to 
the council, and Sigismund added : ” Hear, John Huss ; I gave you a safe 
conduct before you left Prague and commanded that you should be brought 
here without violence and that a public hearing should be given you. This 
has been done. All say that I cannot give a safe conduct to a heretic or one 
suspected of heresy. Therefore, I advise you to hold nothing obstinately but 
to submit to the mercy of the council. If you continue in your errors, it is for 
the council to determine what it will do. I have said that I will not defend a 
heretic; nay, if anyone remained obstinate in heresy, I would burn him with 
my own hands.” 


The audience, however, was resumed the following day, June 8th. Thirty- 
nine articles against Huss, taken from his writings, were read. Most of them 
were based on his theory of the church as the body of the elect, and the 
dependence of the ecclesiastical authority on the character of the one 
exercising it. When the article which stated that pope, bishop, or priest who 
is in mortal sin is not true pope, bishop, or priest, Huss quoted the words of 
Samuel to Saul, “Because thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, he hath 
rejected thee from being king.” Sigismund replied, “Huss, no one is without 
sin”; and D’ Ailly added, “It is not sufficient that you destroy the spiritual 
power by your teachings; you also wish to drive kings from their state.” 
After all charges had been read and discussed, D’ Ailly advised Huss to 
submit to the mercy of the council and warned him not to attempt further 
defence. “I came here freely,” he replied, “I crave another audience to 


explain my meaning, and if my judgments do not prevail, I am willing to 
submit to the information of the comicil.” On all sides the answer was, “The 
council is not here to inform but to judge.” The final decision of Huss was 
an appeal, “I stand before the judgment seat of God, who will judge both 
you and me as we deserve.” 


So ended the trial of Huss. He was led back to prison to await his sentence. 
A final attempt was made through a private individual to get him to retract. 
Agam his reply was an appeal to Christ. On the sixth of July Huss was led 
to the great church of Constance, where a general session of the council was 
assembled, presided over by Sigismund. Let us watch the last fateful scene 
through the eyes of an onlooker .« 


THE DEATH OF HUSS (1415 A.D.) 


In the middle of the auditorimn stood a platform on which were placed the 
sacerdotal robes for the degradation of Master Huss. Wlien he was led into 
the church, he stepped before the platform, and kneeled in prayer. The 
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bishop of Lodi ascended the pulpit and preached a sermon concerning 
heresy, declaring that heresies do much evil to God and the church and that 
it is the duty of kmgs to extirpate them. Next the procurator of the council 
arose and asked for the sentence on Master John Huss. “When the articles 
against him were read (Huss protesting against some) a certain Italian 
prelate read the sentence against him. And Master John Huss responded, 
against orders, to certain points of the sentence ; specially when he was 
pronounced obstinate in error he responded, ” I never was nor am I 
obstinate, but I have always desired and to-day desire better information 
from the Scriptures.” “\Mien the condemnation was complete, Master Huss 
fell on his knees and prayed, ” Lord Jesus, have mercy, I pray, on all my 
enemies; thou knowest they falsely accuse me, they bring false witnesses, 


and charge me with false articles.” “When he had finished, many laughed at 
him. 


Then seven bishops clothed him with the priestly robes. He said, ” “When 
my Lord Jesus w^as led before Pilate, he wore a white robe.” Then he was 
exhorted by the bishops to recant; sadly he turned to the multitude and 
replied, “The bishops beg me to recant; I fear to do that lest I lie in the sight 
of God and offend my conscience and God’s truth.” The bishops then began 
to degrade him, taking from his hands the chalice and tearing off the 
vestments, pronouncing maledictions against him. They said, “We commit 
your soul to the devil.” And he, folding his hands and turning his eyes to 
heaven replied, “I commit it to our good Lord Jesus.” A paper cap, almost a 
cubit high, on which were painted devils and also an inscripition, ” This is a 
heresiarch,” was placed on his head. The emperor said to Clem of Bavaria, 
“Take him”; and Clem placed him in the hands of the lictors, who led him 
forth to death. 


When they arrived at the place of death, a meadow outside the city, Huss 
kneeled in prayer. He w^as then chained to the stake, made a final refusal to 
recant, and as the flames swept up around him he chanted from the Liturgy, 


O Christ, Son of the living God, have mercy upon us, O Christ, Son of the 
living God, have mercy upon me; Thou who wast born of the Virgin Mary 


“With the last line the voice ceased ; his lips moved a few minutes and then 
he expired. The executioners were careful to burn his body to ashes; his 
clothes were likewise destroyed ; and the dust was throwm into the Rhine 
that his followers might not secure any relics of their hero’s death.“ 


The trial and execution of Huss awaken our sympathy. It is an excellent 
example of the treatment of heresy in the Middle Ages. The church found 
the accused guilty of error; the state then stepped in and administered 
suitable punishment. The whole procedure is revolting to us. Why should 
one suffer death for opinions which he refuses to give up for fear of offence 
to God and his conscience? The answer is found in the nature of mediaeval 
civilisation. The church was not a private institution, but a part of the 
machinery of government. Sin and faith were matters of public importance. 
The position of Huss has been stated by Creighton ^ : “He is charged with 


subverting the existing system of thought; he answers that some 
modification of the existing system is necessary and that his opinions, if 
rightly understood, are not subversive but amendmg. Into this issue his 
judges camiot follow him. It is as though a man accused of high treason 
were to urge that his treason is the noblest patriotism. There may be truth in 
his allegations, but it is a truth which human justice cannot take into 
accomit. The judge is 
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appointed to execute existing laws, and till those laws are altered the best 
attempts to amend them by individual protests must be reckoned as 
rebellion.” 


DISSOLUTION OF THE COUNCIL (1418 A.D.) 


As regards the reformation of the church, the council did not realise the 
dreams of the reformers a The Germans, supported at first by the English, 
desired that the proposed reformation should be taken in hand before the 
election of the new pope. But the cardinals and the rest of the nations were 
so urgent in their opposition to this measure that the council w^as satisfied 
with framing some few reformatory decrees, and with recommending the 
other subjects of reform to the future pontiff. Otto di Colonna was then 
elected pope, November, 1417, under the name of Martin V. The results 
justified the fears of the Germans. The feeble glimmer of the council grew 
pale before the splendour of the new pope, the first who had been 
universally acknowledged for a long time. The papal monarchy was 
immediately elevated above all the limits which the ecclesiastical 
aristocracy meant to have imposed upon it. The rules in chancery prepared 
by Martin V were but slightly different from those of former popes, about 
which there had been so much complaint. Proposals for reformation which 
he set forth did not correspond with expectations. The strength and unity of 
the council were so much broken that the pope was able to adjust the most 
critical points of reformation by concordats with separate nations. The pope 


not only granted ecclesiastical tithes to the emperor Sigismund, 
notwithstanding all the outcries which had been raised against this kind of 
church oppres.- sion, but he even ventured, in direct opposition to Ithe 
expressed principle of the council, to pro-jiounce all appeals from the pope 
to a general council to be inadmissible. Thus the council be-came so unlike 
itself that its dissolution in April, 


1418, was no cause for regret. The old complamts of extortion and church 
oppression, as well as the venality of the curia, began afresh; only the 
Italians were satisfied with the new condition of affairs.” 


A German Soldier op the Fifteenth Century 


SOCIAL DISCONTENT 


! The news of the execution of Huss provoked general exasperation in 
3ohemia. It was regarded as a defiance to the Czech nation — a crime 
which effected the entire Slav race. Sigismund and the Germans had 
thought of hat deed only in reference to one man: they found a whole nation 
involved. Belgians and national questions were confused more than ever.’/ 
I The principal doctrine of the religious revolt that now began was the 
lemand for the administration of the Eucharist in both kinds. Huss did not 
propose this innovation — nor, in fact, any of the extensive changes made 
by is followers in the ecclesiastical system, though they were natural 
conclu- 
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sions indicated in his system of thought. It was while he was in Constance 
that Jacobellus (Jakobek) of Mies began to preach in Bohemia the necessity 


of administermg the wine as well as the bread of the Eucharist to the laity. 
Huss in a letter to Jacobellus spoke favourably of the innovation, but he did 
not regard it as a necessary reform. After his death this was regarded as the 
cardinal doctrine of the conservative Hussites, who were therefore called 
utraquists (from the Latin utraque, “both”) or calixtines (from “chalice,” or 
“cup”). 


Social discontent contributed to the religious and national revolt. The result 
was the formation of a radical party, whose ideals extended beyond reform 
to the abolition of the existing ecclesiastical system.’ 


In the Middle Ages church and society were far removed from their natural 
bases, and were forced to conform even in their most important life- 
fimctions to the prescription of ecclesiastical statutes; therefore it came to 
be believed that an end of all oppression would be made, if the social 
organisation of early Christianity, as revealed in the New Testament, were 
carried over into the degenerate present. As the poor priests and Lollards of 
England, so now the so-called Taborites, led by enthusiastic members of the 
lower nobility, as well as by priests, added to Hussitism a socialistic and 
communistic programme. Besides the church, the state and society should 
be reorganised on the basis of the gospel. These people added to the hatred 
of the Germans and dislike of Sigismmid a fanaticism based on the literal 
interpretation of Scripture, an inspiration, a passion, and a spirit of sacrifice 
which regarded nothing as impossible and transformed the suffering, 
micultured, and impoverished peasants mto an irresistible force. The whole 
development of humanity was to these people a great confusion, a fall from 
God’s law, for whose final restoration there must be a purification of the 
world; and they were the ones chosen of God to carry out that work — a 
conception which two centuries later the English puritans also represented. 
Above all, absolute equality was to be introduced; church, birth, property, 
education should no longer create social classes; likewise there should be 
no separation of the priesthood and the laity. The form of government 
should be republican, for in the people resides the sovereign power. That 
the emancipation of woman was one of their articles of faith shows how 
completely these revolutionary idealists would overthrow all legal and 
moral limitations. Never had the Middle Ages seen any similar movement, 


never was such unmerciful war declared against ecclesiastical, political, and 
social conditions.’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTERFERENCE 


On the ecclesiastical side, the council took energetic measures agamst the 
new schism which threatened the church. It forbade connnimion under j 
both kinds; revoked the charter of the University of Prague and threatened j 
with ecclesiastical penalties King Wenceslaus and the archbishop of Prague 
i if they did not take heresy in hand. The university retaliated by declaring j 
communion under both kinds indispensable to salvation, and designated ‘ 
July 6th as the feast of John Huss, which was observed till the seventeenth 
century. j 


The schism, however, progressed peacefully mitil the dissolution of the 
council in 1418. Martin V, the new pope, wished to see active measures j 
instituted against heresies. He ordered Sigismmid to have all priests 
restored i to the parishes from which they had been driven. Wenceslaus, 
fearing his brother would take advantage of this order to have himself made 
king of 
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Bohemia, willingly complied with the wishes of the pope. This was the 
signal for war. 


When the Catholic priests, re-entering Prague, wished to go in procession to 
the dedication of their churches and threatened with excommunication those 
receiving the Eucharist under both kinds, there was a popular rising. Once 
Wenceslaus was surroimded in the street by a multitude and was requested 
to permit the commimion in both kinds. The king ordered the people to 
deliver their arms to him. John of Zizka, one of the popular leaders, then 
went to the castle where the king resided and said: “Behold us with our 
arms. Where are your enemies?” 


The men of Jabesh in Gilead, which Saul had once saved in its sorest need, 
arose and secretly stole away the corpse of Saul and the corpses of his three 
sons from the market-place of Beth-shan, burnt them at Jabesh and there 
buried them under the tamarisk ; and they fasted and mourned over Saul 
seven days. 


But the other tribes also preserved a faithful memory of the fallen king. 
Saul’s youngest son alone survived ; he had escaped across the Jordan with 
Abner, Saul’s captain of the host. Although a single battle had destroyed all 
that Saul had won in long and painful struggles and although the Philistines 
were again masters of the hither side of Jordan, as in the dreary days before 
the reign of Saul, yet the tribes beyond Jordan recognised Ishbosheth 
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[Eshbaal] as their lawful king. He was, however, obliged to fix his seat at 
Mahanaim, east of Jordan. Abner’s courage and energy succeeded in 
gradually bringing back the fruits of the Philistine victory at Gilboa, and in 
freeing the territory of the northern tribes, including Ephraim and 
Benjamin, from the yoke of the Philistines. 


Whilst Abner was doing his utmost to save the wrecks of Saul’s dominion 
for the king’s son, and to drive the Philistines out of the country, David had 
been looking after his own interests. After the defeat of Gilboa, many had 
hastened to him at Ziklag. David had been a notable warrior, and there was 
a certainty of finding protection from the Philistines’ vassal. Those towns of 
the tribe of Judah which had formally adhered to David, also now for the 
most part went over to him, and indeed the tribe of Judah was more 
accustomed than the others to the Philistines’ rule. David inquired of 
Jehovah whether he should go up from Ziklag to any of the cities of Judah, 
and Jehovah answered: “To Hebron.” He did so, “and the men of Judah 
came and there they anointed David, king over the house of Judah, for only 
the house of Judah followed David.” Thus David had succeeded in 
achieving what he had failed to accomplish in Saul’s lifetime, and had 


The movement spread from Prague to the country. The peasants ceased to 
attend the churches when the Catholic curates were installed. The Hussite 
priests held service in private houses, in barns, even in the open fields. They 
also held meetings on hills to which they gave biblical names: Tabor, from 
which the Taborites received their name, near Aussig on the Elbe; and 
Horeb, near Trebeckovic (Hohenbruck). In July, 1419, the municipal 
council of Prague at the instigation of Wenceslaus imprisoned some 
Hussites. A great procession formed, marched to the town hall, and 
demanded the release of the prisoners. The magistrates refused. In the 
tumult outside a monk who carried the chalice was struck by a stone. Zizka 
and his followers assaulted the building, ascended the stairways, seized the 
judge, the burgomaster, and the councillors, and cast them through the 
windows upon the , lances and pikes of those who were below. This was the 
final humiliation of King Wenceslaus. That ” defenestration, ” as it is called 
in Bohemian history, caused his death. Seized in the midst of the tumult by 
an attack of apo-plexy, he died in August, 1419. 


A political question was now added to the religious issue. Sigismund, the 
heir to Bohemia, was German, he had allowed Huss to be burned, and I was 
a partisan of Martin V. The Germans and Catholics, who belonged to ;the 
feudal nobility and to the wealthy families of the cities, recognised Sigis- 
‘mund as the legitimate heir. Among the dissenters, the calixtines agreed 
‘upon four articles of faith : (1) free preaching of the word of God in the 
popular tongue; (2) communion under both kinds; (3) the suppression of 
eccle-l/iastical domains; (4) the punishment of public sins of the priests by 
temporal ‘penalties. On these conditions they consented to recognise the 
rights of , “sigismund. Much more numerous, however, were the Taborites, 
whose loctrines we have described, and the Adamites, the Nicolites, and 
Horebites, ‘ill of them sects whose teachings were socialistic in character. 
At Prague, -he more ardent Taborites fell upon the churches and 
monasteries, destroyed ‘he images and pictures, burned the robes and 
books. The archbishop and {he cathedral chapter fled; the Germans took 
refuge in the chateaux. With .. little activity and energy, a few concessions, 
and prompt action, Sigismund ‘night have gained a following. But he was 
indolent, and too devoted to ; pleasure. Moreover the Turks were 
threatening Hungary, and the Hunga- ,ian nobles were unwilling that 
Sigismund should leave them. The government of Bohemia was therefore 


entrusted to Sophia, widow of Wenceslaus, {nd Teheiniech, one of the 
wealthiest lords of the country. They were ;ostile to the popular movements, 
and civil war commenced. The Czech :iuse was ably summarised in a 
pamphlet issued at Prague: “The church ias treated us as a stepmother. She 
has raised against us our worst enemies, jie Germans. What cause of war 
have they, save their eternal hatred for jir race? They wish to dominate in 
Bohemia as in Meissen, in Prussia, @ id on the Rhine. Who would not resist 
their hatred? The cross of Christ, 
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the symbol of all kindness and beauty, has become a sign of massacre and 
death. Beloved fellow citizens, you who are devoted to the crown of 
Bohemia, we pray you to unite with us; remember your ancestors, the 
ancient Czechs who passionately loved their country. To arms, to protect 
our country against injustice and oppression! By the aid of God we will 
sustain our cause!” 


sigismund’s invasion of boheml\ 


Sigisraund saw that a war of religion and race was at hand. He made 
preparations to invade Bohemia in Silesia and Moravia, and asked Martin V 
to preach a crusade against his heretical subjects. With an army of eighty 
thousand men he invaded Bohemia in 1420 and captured two fortresses near 
Prague. A decisive battle was fought at the hill of Vitkov, which 
commanded the northeast of Prague, and was held by the Hussites. On July 
14th, while the troops of the fortresses attracted attention by a sortie, 
several thousand cavalry charged the hill. It was almost abandoned by the 
Hussites. A handful of Taborites, among them two women and a girl, 
remained firm. Zizka came to their aid; his troops were inferior in number 
and began to give way, when reinforcements arrived; the Germans were 
then defeated. Vitkov then took the name of the mount of Zizka. The 


fortresses were retaken by the Bohemians, a few months later the German 
army was defeated, and Sigismund evacuated Bohemia. 


We are astonished that Sigismund did not find m Catholicism and German 
patriotism the necessary resources with which to fight advantageously 
against the Hussites and Czechs, who inflicted so much loss on the church 
and German influence. Although the universities and the people in 
Germany were opposed to the Hussite reform because it was Czech, they 
were too dissatisfied with the corruption in the church to defend it with 
niuch ardour. On the other hand, the principalities and towns of Germany 
had become almost autonomous through the decline of imperial authority, 
and were thus incapable of putting forth serious effort in any cause, 
however dear to them. 


Another cause of Bohemian success was the character of their army. The 
German army was feudal in character, each horseman fought independently, 
and a battle was to them a series of duels. Zizka’s army was composed of 
peasants armed with pikes which terminated in hooks and wooden bars 
loaded with iron. In a campaign they were protected by movable walls 
formed by chariots covered with boards and attached to each other by iron 
chains. Wlien they camped, this was a fortified enclosure; in battle they cast 
projectiles from it before attacking the enemy; then they took refuge j if 
necessary. If the land were favourable, or sloping, they rolled against I the 
enemy their chariots loaded with armed men. Before this democratic | 
national army of the Czechs, the German cavalry fell, just as the French ! 
horsemen had gone down at Crecy and Agincourt before the English 
archers. 


After the death of Zizka in 1424, one of the Taborite leaders, Procopius the 
Great, instituted a movement to unite all the Bohemian sects in an offensive 
war against the Germans, who corresponded to the Midianites and 
Amalekites of the Old Testament. Under his leadership, from 1429 to 1434, 
the Bohemians made a number of expeditions into Germany ./’/ In Austria 
the duke fled before them; they also overran Silesia, Lusatia, Saxony, 
Brandenburg, Bavaria, and Hungary. Not since the invasion of the 
Hungarians had Germany suffered so much. ” Such was the terror of the 
Christians,” says a chronicler, ” that, long before the arrival of the heretics, 


they abandoned the fortified villages and the forts. Thanks to the universal 
confusion, the 
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accomplices of the devil reduced the faithful to such misery that they 
burned their homes before taknig flight.” 


In vain Rome appealed to religion for aid to Germany. Cardinal Julian 
Cesarini, one of the more popular and courageous priests of the church, 
preached a crusade at Nuremberg. He assembled 40,000 cavalry and 90,000 
infantry, which crossed the mountains into Bohemia in 1431. Procopius had 
55,000. When the armies were a mile apart, the Germans threw down their 
arms and fled in confusion to the frontier. ” The flight of the Germans could 
not have been more rapid,” says the chronicler, “if they had at their back 
two hundred thousand enemies.” The cardinal barely escaped; he lost his 
mantle, his crucifix, and the pontifical bull. “We have sinned against the 
Saviour,” he said; ” he has put his curse upon us, and the Christian people 
are punished with anathema.” 


Thus heresy became the stamp of Czech nationality. In the villages of 
Bohemia, the domination of the German patricians passed to the Slav 
corporations. The war was notable for the fury and the cruelty characteristic 
of religious conflicts. Villages were usually sacked and burned, and 
prisoners massacred. The Tabor ites were especially violent against 
churches and monasteries. Bohemia lost the admirable religious monuments 
around which the piety of the people had heaped treasures and artistic 
wonders. The German domination in Bohemia, the work of five centuries, 
was completely ; broken. 


CONDITION OF GERMANY DURING SIGISMUND’s REIGN 


Since the death of Charles IV Germany had had no real government. It was 
only an incoherent agglomeration of states, divided in administrations, 


habits, and interests. Princes and bourgeoisie, laymen and ecclesiastics, i 
alienated from each other by their ambitions and traditions, were imited ] in 
hatred and distrust of the central authority. Without permission of the ; king, 
even without his knowledge, provinces were divided, laws of succession ‘ 
were modified, offensive and defensive treaties were signed, and often 
imperial I subjects were found m armies hostile to their emperor and to 
Germany. 


The feudal service fell into decay. The imperial passed with the religious J 
rights into the hands of the princes. The charters of investiture of the period 
igave the lords the right to \e\y at will imposts and aides. There was no ! 
money and therefore there were no regular troops. There was no army ‘ 
except midisciplined masses — numerous, but without cohesion, practice 
‘in arms, or pay. 


Sigismund in vain strove to bring order out of this confusion. At Con-i 
stance, in 1415, he proposed a new city league of which he should be the 
head. iThe cities, however, were cautious of any movement led by the 
emperor, sand the scheme failed. Sigismmid then suggested a new 
Landfriede by ! which cities and principalities should be divided into four 
districts, each iwith a head and a central bureau organised by the emperor. 
This plan ‘was received with favour by the cities, for it recognised them as 
equal to ‘,the feudal powers; but the princes in 1417 pledged themselves 
against it, imd similar negotiations for a reform of the empire in 1434 failed 
on account ;3f the hostility of the territorial princes. ^ 


; The touii chronicles are full of revolutionary movements in which the 
j’evolt against the church was fused with democratic aspirations. At Mainz 
!:he corporations rose against the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie against the 
Ijlergy; Wiirzburg, Ratisbon, and Bamberg were at war with their bishop; ! 
Magdeburg made an alliance with many towns of the north against her 
bishop, 
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defeated his soldiers, and forced him to take refuge at Stettin; at Speier, 
Strasburg, Passau, and Constance there were quarrels between the middle 
classes and the labouring people, and between the mimicipality and the 
ecclesiastics. The discontent spread to the country districts. In 1428 the 
inhabitants of Appenzell were excommunicated because they menaced the 
bishop of Constance, the abbot of St. Gall, and the neighbouring lords. A 
little later several thousand peasants besieged Worms: they had on their 
banner the crucified Christ and demanded that the priests and the Jews 
should be put to death because through them scandals had come into the 
world. ‘A 


These conditions, as well as the failure to suppress heresy in Bohemia, 
revived the old demand for an ecumenical council of the church. 


GERMANY AND THE COUNCIL OF BALE (1431-1443 A.D.) 


Like the council of Constance, that of Bale was also an international 
congress. The question of heresy and the reform of ecclesiastical abuse 
were agam subjects for deliberation. In place of the schism, there was an 
equally absorbing problem — that of the constitutional relation between 
pope and council, which should be the supreme source of ecclesiastical 
authority. 


The struggle between the two powers was precipitated by Pope Eugenius 
IV. Alarmed by the independent and revolutionary tendencies at Bale, he 
made a vain attempt to dissolve the council. The policy of Sigismund was 
naturally important for both parties. He had favoured the meeting of the 
council by taking it under his imperial protection. But, in 1431, he decided 
to make an expedition into Italy for the conquest of Venice and Florence. 
He attempted to play the mediator between pope and council, but failed. 
Wlien his army was unsuccessful, he encouraged the council to give the 
pope the choice of revoking his bull of dissolution and sending a 
representative to Bale or of submitting to a charge of contumacy. The pope 
was now humbled and the work of the council seemed assured. But the first 
step in the revival of papal leadership was an alliance of Eugenius and 
Sigismund. At the pope’s suggestion, the conflicting claims of Florence, 
Venice, Milan, and the emperor were submitted to the arbitration of Niccolo 
of Este, lord of Florence. Sigismund recognised Eugenius IV as a “true and 


undoubted pope,” and promised to act in defence of his holiness “among all 
kmgs and princes — all persons in the world, ecclesiastical as well as 
secular.” The consummation of the alliance was a coronation of Sigismund 
by the pope — an event well described by Eberhard Windecke,’/ a 
contemporary German traveller and chronicler .« 


The Coronation of Sigismund 


On May 12th, St. Pancras’ Day, the Roman king entered Rome, and on 
Whitsuntide he rode to St. Peter’s church. At length pope and emperor went 
and took their seats under their respective tabernacles. They stood while the 
gospel was read and an office of the Holy Trinity was sung. Then he, who 
had been accustomed to crown the emperor (the pope) approached and 
placed the crown on the emperor, so that it slanted to the right. The emperor 
then kneeled before the pope, when the latter straightway raised his right 
foot and removed the crown with it, according to the law and ancient 
custom. Then when they sang the gospel and came to the words, “And I 
will give you a sword,” the pope gave the emperor the sword of a former 
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emperor, according to custom. When the high office was over, the kiss was 
given in Itahan fashion, the pope kissing the emperor on the right cheek and 
hkewise the emperor the pope. Then the emperor took his sword in hand, 
the pope his cross, and the latter gave his blessing to the emperor .« 


The coronation of Sigismmid affected his attitude towards the council. He 
still desired its success in its reformatory work, but looked with little favour 
on the constitutional problem of the relation of pope and council. It was due 
to his influence, as well as to that of other sovereigns of Europe, ‘that the 
council did not depose Eugenius, and that the papal autocracy in the church 
was preserved. The council then turned to the consideration of heresy. The 
invitation to send representatives to Bale was accepted by the calixtines or 
moderate party in Bohemia. After prolonged de-bate, the Four Articles of 


Prague were accepted as the basis of a compromise. The definition of the 
articles and the method by which they should be enforced in Bohemia were 
rele-gated to a diet held at Prague in 


, 1434. 


CIVIL WAR AND BATTLE OF LIPAN (1434 A.D.) 
But Procopius and the Taborites 


were unwilling to be reconciled to I the church. Civil war in Bohemia ; was 
the result; the moderate party i defeated the Taborites at the battle I of Lipan 
in May, 1434, in which 


Procopius and the flower of his army ] perished. Encouraged by these dis- ; 
sensions, the representatives of the j council refused to accept the inter-i 
pretations of the Articles of Prague ‘ offered by the Bohemians. Sigismund ; 
skilfully took advantage of the situa- , tion by offering to concede religious 
( questions at issue in return for the crown of Bohemia. The Bohemians 
then m re-entered the church without surrendering the principles which had 
caused ; their separation. They also gained recognition of their nationality, 
for : Sigismund promised to appoint only native officials in Bohemia. But 
he ‘ made the fatal mistake of encouraging a Catholic reaction. This 
prolonged I the strife between Czech and German. 


Costume of the Late Fifteenth Century 


DEATH OF SIGISMUND (1437 A.D.) 


On Sigismund’s death, Albert the new emperor was endorsed by the : 
Catholic party but rejected by the calixtines; and the religious problem in ‘ 


Bohemia continued to dominate political issues. 
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HOHENZOLLERN AND HABSBURG 


Besides the religious dissensions and neighbourhood wars which 
characterised Sigismund’s reign, his policy is notable for one action which 
was of great importance for the future of Germany, This was the investiture 
of the house of Hohenzollern with Brandenburg, the immediate results of 
which foreshadowed the rise of Prussia, the leading state of the modern 
German Empire. 


Brandenburg included a large stretch of country extending from the Elbe to 
the Oder and Vistula. In the early centuries its inhabitants were Slavs and its 
conquest and conversion to Christianity were as difficult as those of Saxony 
had been. Although the scene of border warfare under the early German 
emperors, it was not until about 1135 that it was finally conquered. The 
conqueror was the famous Albert the Bear, who fomided the Askanian 
house, which with the Wettins and Guelfs ranked among the most powerful 
feudal families of Germany. About the middle of the fourteenth century the 
Askanian house became extinct, however, and the royal house of 
Luxemburg claimed Brandenburg as fief of the empire. Charles IV had 
treated it rather as personal property, however, and willed it to Sigismund. 
But Sigismmid had more land than power or money, and in 1411 he made a 
bargain with the wealthy Frederick of Hohenzollern, burggraf of 
Nuremberg, by which Frederick advanced the needy Sigismund 150,000 
marks, and received in turn the stewardship of Brandenburg, or, as the 
phrase ran, he became ” complete general administrator and highest lord.” 


The knightly house of Hohenzollern has often been mentioned in the 
preceding pages. Originally ow7iers of a single castle on the upper Danube 
not very far from the ancestral seat of the Habsburgs, the Hohenzollerns had 
become influential at the Swabian court, and in 1192 Frederick I became 


burggraf of Nuremberg, where the family was established, with the rich 
territories of Ansbach and Bayreuth spreading on either hand. It was a 
Hohenzollern who had saved the day for the first Habsburg, when the 
troops of Ottocar went down before the valour of Rudolf I and of Frederick 
of Nuremberg. But wealth rather than valour constituted their strength, and 
when in 1415 Sigismund wished to raise more money for his expenses at 
Constance, he borrowed 250,000 marks more from his most helpful 
creditor, and for his whole debt of 400,000 marks gave up Brandenburg and 
its electoral dignity, to the shrewd man of business who was at the head of 
the Hohenzollern house. In this way the Hohenzollerns came to Berlin ! j 


There is a strange contrast in the spirit of the two participants in this ‘ 
transaction. Sigismund needed the money because he was leaving Con-i 
stance for a visit to the kings of Spam, France, and England. It was his 1 
dream that he might thus end the schism by bringing Spain in with the \ 
council; that he might prevent the new outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War 
which was just bringing Henry V over to the battle-field of Agincourt, and 
that then, with a European peace established, he might direct united 
Christendom in one grand crusade against the Turks. ^ Against this 
impracticable but lofty dream one must place the less imaginative but more 
practical j plans of the wealthy count of Nuremberg. Out of the dream of 
Sigismund (i came no result but humiliation and failure; out of the business 
bargain of Frederick of Hohenzollern came the Prussian kingdom. 


‘ Cf. his speech before the council, iu Vou der Hardt, II, 483. 
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Indeed the results of the changed position of the Hohenzollerns were at 
once apparent in the relations between monarch and vassal. Frederick began 
to adopt an mdependent policy. He cast in his sympathies with the Rhine 
princes, who were hostile to Sigismimd, opposed the wars against the 
Hussites, and, in opposition to the wishes of Sigismund, made an alliance 
by marriage with Poland. Thus began that policy of aggrandisement at the 


founded an imiependent sovereignty in the territory of the tribe of Judah. At 
first he ruled there from Hebron in peace, as the vassal of the Philistines so 
long as Abner had to fight with the latter. But when Ishbosheth’s 
government was once more established in the north and centre of the 
country, Abner, to complete the liberation of Israel, was obliged to attack 
David as he had done the Philistines. 


” There was long war between the house of Saul and the house of David,” 
says the tradition. It continued during several years, without any decisive 
issue, when a breach between Abner and Ishbosheth gave David his 
advantage, and finally won him the throne of Saul. Ishbosheth appears to 
have become distrustful of Abner, to whom he owed everything. When 
Abner took to himself Saul’s concubine Rizpah, Ishboshetli imagined that 
he intended by this means to acquire a claim to the throne, in order to be 
able to seize the government himself ; and he did not conceal his 
resentment. Then Aimer turned from the man whom he had raised to 
greatness, and opened secret negotiations with David. David responded 
gladly. 


With characteristic cunning he first demanded the restoration of his wife, 
Michal, Saul’s daughter, whom, after David’s rebellion, Saul had given in 
marriage to another man. David had learnt to know the Israelites’ 
attachment to Saul, and saw that nothing would bring him nearer to the 
throne than a renewal of the union with Saul’s family ; then, if none of 
Saul’s descendants remained except his daughter, he himself would be 
actually the rightful heir. Abner sent-Michal to him, and went himself to 
Hebron, to arrange for hand-ing over the kingdom. An agreement had been 
arrived at. Abner had accomplished his task, and was already on his way 
home to Mahanaim, when Joab, David’s captain, sent to call him back. He 
came, and Joab led him aside under the gate as though he had some private 
words to say to him, instead of which he thrust him through the body with 
his sword. David protested his innocence (Abner must have had many 
friends and followers among the Israelites) and mourned over Abner’s 
death. The corpse was solemnly interred at Heliron and David went in 
sackcloth behind the bier, but Joab was left unpunished. More just was the 
Israelites’ lament for Abner’s death. ” Must Abner die as the godless dieth ? 


expense of the body of the empire which finally resulted in German revolt 
and the formation of an independent kmgdom. 


Sigismund died without male heirs. His daughter, Mary, had married Albert 
of Habsburg, duke of Austria, and his dying wish was that Duke Albert 
should be his successor. But when the college of electors met, there was a 
rival candidate, namely, Frederick of Brandenburg. Here was the prelude of 
the later conflict of Habsburg and Hohenzollern. Albert was elected and 
Frederick resigned his claims. The imperial crown reverted to the house of 
Habsburg, which to-day rules Austria. The worthy policy of Charles IV to 
establish the house of Luxemburg by alliances with various kingdoms of the 
empire and its neighbours, had failed. The Habsburgs replaced the 
Luxemburgs, but Sigismund by exalting the Hohenzollerns did much to 
establish the rival power which later divided the possessions of the 
Habsburgs .« 
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CHAPTER VI 


ALBERT II, FREDERICK II, AND MAXIMILIAN I 
[1438-1519 A.D.] 


At tliis period Germany, as a state, was little more than a cipher in the 
political system of Europe. Full of strength within, it was yet unable to 
apply its power. Its constitution, formed upon prescription, was scarcely 
better than a chaos. Even though the Golden Bull (1356) had sufficiently 
determined the relations between the head of the empire and the chief of its 
princes, who could say what the mutual rights of the emperor and the 
remaining states truly were ? The degree of authority which he should 
possess was thus commonly dependent upon the character and personal 
power of the emperor. Under the long reign of Frederick III, who slumbered 
away above half a century upon the throne (1440-1492), this authority was 
nearly annihilated ; and under that of Maximilian I, notwithstanding the 
new institutions, it was, as regarded its own interests, but little augmented. 


On the other hand, there was not one of the remaining princes of Germany 
whose power was sufficient to command respect. In fact, if the impetuous 
advance of the hereditary foes of Christendom, who had for fifty years been 
securely settled in the east of Europe, had not frequently compelled the 
Germans to make common cause against them, there seems to be no reason 
why the bands of the empire should not have been wholly dissolved. — 
Heeren.’ 


There could hardly be a doubt as to the man upon whom the electors would 
confer the crown after Sigismund’s death. To be sure. Elector Frederick of 
Brandenburg wished to place himself or one of his sons on the throne; but 
fortune did not favour the ambition of the Hohenzollerns, since the north, 
like the Wittelsbachs, had to bear the burden of royal duties and to support 
the Habsburgs, who had entered into the inheritance of the former 
Luxemburg rivals. Albert of Habsburg, who was lord of Upper and Lower 
Austria, and who held the cro-wn of Bohemia and Hungary, was the 


strongest prince of the empire. He did not solicit the crown, but not to elect 
him would have 
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meant the provocation of a new civil war, at least it would have resulted in 
the separation of Bohemia and Austria from the empire. On March 18, 1438 
he was unanimously chosen king by the electors at Frankfort. A brave, 
earnest, and energetic administrator; a bold, valiant soldier, Albert was not 
unworthy of the long line of rulers which his house gave to the German 
throne. 


He strove for the establishment of a new Landfriede, and likewise turned 
his attention to the schism which had broken out between Pope Eugenius IV 
and the council of Bale, with the hope of raising the secular power and of 
ending the misgovernment in the church. Unfortunately the conditions in 
his inherited kingdom were not such as to admit of much activity on his part 
in the empire. The Taborites and the radical calixtines would not accept a 
Catholic duke who had used his sword for Sigismund in the Hussite wars. 
He was indeed recognised king of Bohemia after the reconciliation of 
Sigismund with Catholics and moderate calixtines in 1436, and was 
crowned in 1438 at Iglau, but the anti-Austrian party gave its allegiance to 
Kasimir of Poland. A civil war followed. Before Al-bert’s power in 
Bohemia was fully secured, an attack of Murad II called him into Hungary. 
With determination he undertook the defence of the country but received 
little aid from the Hungarian nobles, who thought more of their privileges 
and the expulsion of the Germans from their land, than the protection of the 
boundaries. From his residence in the swampy, low comitry of the Theiss 
and Danube he contracted a fever, and died in Octo-iber, 1439, in the 
beginnmg of his forty-second year.’ 


1 The reign of Albert is notable not for itself, for in spite of all his splendid 
Isnergy, Albert was unable in the two short years of his reign, to accomplish 
‘tnuch; but it marks a great mile-stone in both Habsburg and imperial 
history. m.From his reign until the empire was dismembered at the dictation 
of Napoleon, |/vith but an insignificant interruption, the throne was in the 
possession of the iHabsburg family. The growth of their power, however, 
was particularly jiccomplished in the reign of the next emperor, Frederick 
III — perhaps the inost unpractical, incompetent, and absurd figure in the 
unperial history, who 


Albert II (1397-1439) (After a woodcut of ca. 1515) 
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by a strange stroke of fate gave his descendants the richest heritage Qf 
Europe o 


FREDERICK III (1439-1493 A.D.) 


The same considerations which had caused the election of Albert II led the 
electors to unite on Duke Frederick of Styria (Steiermark) at their meeting 
at Frankfort on February 2, 1440. Frederick with his brother had possession 
of Inner Austria. As head of the Habsburgs he was guardian of Sigismund, 
the head of the Tyrol and Hither Austria, and, although he did not preserve 
the guardianship of the prospective thrones of Bohemia and Hungary, he 
was the natural representative of the rights which the Habsburgs had 
acquired over those lands. As one of the strongest German princes, he was 
called to assume the cro-/Ti and defend the rights of the empire. 


Frederick was no warrior at heart, he was strongly prejudiced against using 
violent means to enforce his decisions ; but he had the quiet, phlegmatic 
Habsburg faculty for diplomacy. He had strong faith in the future greatness 


of his house. He cast his eye to the hazy distance and was too often an 
inactive spectator of the present. It was natural that such a ruler should do 
nothing toward introducing the reforms needed in the empire. The 
indiscretion with which the German states always followed their ovm. 
interests, and the difficulty of dealing with them, increased during this 
reign. Although Frederick, in spite of all his weakness, never surrendered 
any of the theoretical claims of the imperial authority, yet he never was man 
enough to take practical steps for their defence. 


The first problem before him was that of the church. The neutrality which 
the electors had adopted toward the quarrel of Eugenius IV and the council 
of Bale, had put an end to the worst abuses of papal administration in 
Germany.’ But when Eugenius was deposed and a new pope, Felix \ (Duke 
Amadeus AAIII of Savo}4), was elected by the council, it was impossible 
for the ecclesiastical issue not to become a matter of political importance. If 
a council might depose a pope at will, why might not the nobles or the 
people depose a king? Frederick and the sovereigns of Europe naturally 
refused to recognise Felix V and remained faithful to Eugenius. Through 
the diplomacy of ^Eneas Sylvius the German princes were persuaded to 
remain loyal to Eugenius and a concordat regulating the relations of 
Germany to the papal curia was drawn up (1446). The council of Bale was 
now but a name: it adjourned to Lausanne and dissolved three years later 
(1449). In a few years all the abuses arising from papal administration were 
revived in Germany; the councils of Constance and Bale had failed to 
accomplish the reforms expected of them. 


Frederick’s loyalty to the papal cause was rewarded by coronation at Rome 
in 1452, by Eugenius’ successor, Nicholas V. With meagre equipment, 
without escort of electors or great princes, Frederick journeyed to Italy. 
iEneas Sylvius, his secretary, later Pope Pius II, gives the following account 
of the last imperial coronation at Rome.« 


After all preparations had been made, the Roman bishop took his place 
before the high altar of St. Peter upon a high throne, while the cardinals 
took up their positions on his right and the bishops and the rest of the 
prelates on liis left. Outside the screen were two raised seats, one designed 
for Frederick, the other for Leonora,’ but a free passage was left so that the 


ascent from here to the altar should be open. Leonora, who had betaken 
herself in good time to 


‘ Frederick’s wife, a Portuguese princess, whom he had recently married. 
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her seat iii the company of her maids of honour, drew all eyes upon her; she 
was a winning maid both owmg to her natural charms and her tasteful attire. 
Frederick was conducted by a number of cardmals to the chapel, called 
“twixt the Towers,” and here swore allegiance to St. Peter, Pope Nicholas, 
and his successors, in the form used by Louis the son of Charlemagne, as 
the papal decrees assure us. Here the alb was also put on him, and he was 
adopted as a canon of St. Peter; on this occasion he gave to his confratres, 
the canons, as many of them as were present, a kiss. Without pausing he 
then proceeded in the midst of the cardinals to the main portal of the 
church. When he had reached this a most solemn blessing was spoken over 
him by Cardinal Pietro of San |\larco, a nephew of Eugenius IV. Thereupon 
he entered the chapel of St. Gregory, put on sandals, assumed the tunic, and 
received the imperial cloak. When immediately after this he came into the 
middle aisle of the basilica, the blessing was pronounced upon him by a 
second cardinal. And again a third time he was blessed at the screen of St. 
Peter. Then he was led to the altar of St. Maurice, and, in accordance with 
ancient usage, anointed with the sacred oil between the shoulder blades and 
on the right arm by the cardinal of Porto, the vice-chancellor of that time. In 
the same places his consort Leonora was anointed. After this had been done 
both went to their seats. Then the pope began the high office, and at the 
celebration many solemn usages introduced by the ancient fathers of the 
church were observed. In turn there were handed to him the sceptre, by 
which the fulness of royal power was denoted, the apple of the empire, 
which is the usual representation of world sovereignty, and the sword which 
means the right to make war. Finally, the golden cro/\ai, invested with the 
mitre and studded with precious jewels, was placed upon his imperial head. 
The empress also received, after the emperor, a crown from the pope’s 


hand, from which it was established that she descended from the wife of 
Sigismund. 


But the emperor, although he had bought adornment for himself at an 
incredible price, yet on this solemn occasion had caused to be sent from the 
archives at Nuremberg the cloak, the sword, the sceptre, the apple, and the 
crown of Charlemagne, as tradition describes them, and of these pieces he 
had made use. For this advantage is conceded to antiquity that ancient 
objects command a higher degree of veneration, while new ones lack 
reputation. But if this really was the fuiery of Charlemagne then without 
doubt did the princes and kmgs of the old days look less to the 
magnificence of their dress and more to the glory of their name; then did 
they prefer to do brilliant deeds, rather than wear shining raiments. 


Meanwhile for me, seeing that I examined the separate pieces more 


closely, the impression could not be stifled, as I looked at the sword, that 
this; 


I did not belong to the first Charles (to Charlemagne), but to the fourth 
Charles 


who was the father of Sigismund. For, richly engraved upon it, was the 
; Bohemian lion which the latter bore as king of Bohemia. But among the 


populace the rmiiour prevailed that these were the ornaments of 
Charlemagne. 


I For the great fortune of so famous a man will have it so, that to him shall 
be 


I credited also that which belongs to others called Charles; just as the 
Theban 


; Hercules has collected in his person the heroic feats of the rest of the men 
who 


\ went by his name, and much is told of Julius Caesar which was 
accomplished 


I after him by other ca?sars. So important a thing is it to be first in the field. 


I But if, as I am convinced, those pieces date from the time of Charles IV, 
then 


‘ we must marvel all the more that in so short a time ornaments have made 
such strides, so that the costume of Charles may be regarded as that of a 


peasant, if it is set by the side of the extraordinarily rich and brilliant 
posses- 
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sions of our Frederick. Would that we excelled our old predecessors as pre- 
eminently in virtue as we do in idle frippery. 


But while Nicholas set the crown upon the imperial head, the bishop’s mitre 
all but fell off his own cranium, which some took for an evil omen for the 
pope, saying that from this could be prophesied the attack made later in the 
same year by Stefano Porcaro, who nearly succeeded in murdering the 
pope. Yet by the grace of God was Pope Nicholas saved, and he fortunately 
preserved his position for yet a few years. The mis-creant was seized and 
did penance for the evil de-sign, for an end was put to his life by 
strangulation in the castle of Crescentius.c 


Fredericks Misgovernment in Germany 


Frederick’s reign began with much talk of peace, under the peace-lovmg 
king, who bore such an auspicious name, (Frederick, from Friede, peace). 
But indolence is not a good guarantee of peace, and Germany suffered more 
disasters under his long reign than had been its lot since the Interregnum. In 


the first place he attempted to reduce Switzerland to its ancient dependence 
upon the Habsburgs, and mvited in French assistance. The Swiss heroically 
maintained their independence, and the French troops, defeated in battle, 
turned into bands of robbers who plundered Alsace and Swabia. They were 
the same “free companies,” who during the Hundred Years’ War had 
learned their savage business from captains like Du Guesclin, Their bandit 
life was not the only evil in the south, however. The cities and the princes 
were again at war. Thirty-one cities united against the princes of Baden, 
Austria, Wiirtemberg, and Brandenburg. The same anarchy reigned in the 
north, but worse than all the frontiers were agam attacked, especially upon 
the west, where the great house of Burgundy was at the height of its 

power. «^ 


‘ See volume on France. 


Frederick III (1415-1493) (After the woodcut portrait by Hans Burgkmair) 
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The solidarity of the empire was broken up by neighbouring states. The 
ancient possessions of the Luxemburgs, the duchy of Luxemburg, and the 
Wittelsbach possessions in the Netherlands fell to Burgundy; the Poles 
seized West Prussia, made the land conquered by the Teutonic knights a 
vassal state and reduced the German colonies on the Baltic, while the union 
of Schleswig-Holstein with Denmark extended the Danish boundaries to 
Hamburg and Liibeck. 


Under these circumstances, it is no wonder that the necessity for a stronger 
leadership in the empire was felt. From 1454 an idea developed of deposing 
Frederick or of choosing a Roman king as a fellow administrator of the 
empire. Duke Philip of Burgundy, Albert VI of Austria, and Elector 
Frederick of the Palatinate were suggested for such an office. Even King 


George Podiebrad, who had succeeded Albert IPs son Wladislaw as king of 
Bohemia, hoped to be named king of the Romans with the consent of the 
emperor. But all these attempts failed on account of the resistance of 
Frederick and the lack of unity among the electors. But the desire for a 
reform by the empire became stronger; the negotiations were not given up; 
but they were prolonged by the resistance of the emperor to the curtailment 
of his theoretical sovereignty and the aversion of the princes to the 
limitation of their actual authority. Yet new Landfrieden were proclaimed 
which were no better than those of former years. 


Frederick’s influence in the eastern part of the empire and in his inherited ! 
territory was weakened by his neighbours as well as by domestic 
dissensions. ‘ George Podiebrad of Bohemia threatened Austria, and King 
Matthias, who had succeeded Ladislaus of Hungary, not only increased his 
kingdom by taking Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia from Podiebrad; he also 
conquered Austria, Styria, and Carinthia. He almost brought to pass his 
dream of a powerful kingdom in the heart of Europe, a union of German, 
Slavonic, and I Hungarian provinces, which had also been the dream of 
Ottocar and the first Habsburgs. 


The Revival of Habsburg Power 


But after these humiliations the power of the Habsburgs revived. On I the 
boundary of Germany and France the strong kingdom of Burgundy 
developed. Philip of Burgundy planned to found a new kingdom of 
Lorraine, and perhaps to procure for his house the imperial crown. But the 
obstinacy of Frederick prevented his realising this ambition. He was indeed 
inclined to make the duke king of Brabant, but he would not give up his 
feudal rights over the German provinces belonging to Burgundy. Philip’s 
;plans were also those of his son, Charles the Bold. He wished to be elected 
iking of the Romans with the consent of Frederick III, and offered in return 
the marriage of his daughter Mary to Maximilian, Frederick’s son. In 
December, 1473, Frederick and Charles met at Treves to come to an under- 
; standing in regard to the marriage and the royal authority of Charles. The I 
emperor refused the election of Charles to the Roman kingship, as well as 
the formation of Burgundy into a separate kingdom. Charles was 
disappointed. ‘;He then turned his influence against Frederick on the Rhine, 


” they sang. ” Thy hands were not bound, nor thy feet put into fetters ; as a 
man falleth before the sons of iniquity fellest thou.” 


SAMUEL AND SAUL, 85 
[ca. 1002 B.C. ] 


Wlien the news of Abner’s death came to Mahanaim, Ishbosheth’s “hands 
were feeble, and all the Israelites were troubled.” The pillar of the kingdom 
had fallen. The two captains thought to earn David’s gratitude. While 
Ishbosheth was taking his midday rest on his bed in the sleeping chamber, 
they crept unnoticed into the house, hewed off the head of their king, and 
brought it with all speed to David at Hebron. This murder also must have 
been welcome to David ; it brought him quickly to his goal ; but he would 
not reward the agents — he had them both hanged. 


encouraged the mJonfusion in the archdiocese of Treves, and defended 
Neuss in a rebellion ‘igainst the empire. The outbreak of a war with 
Switzerland, however, jlrew his attention from Germany, and in January, 
1477, he lost his life in an pbscure battle with the Swiss at Nancy. Louis XI 
of France did not hesitate ‘0 take advantage of Charles’ death. He seized 
Picardy, Artois, the duchy !>f Burgundy, and many cities of Flanders. 
Maximilian now went to the 
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Netherlands, and in August, 1477, married Mary of Burgundy. It was 
necessary to take up arms to defend the possessions of his wife against the 
French. His brilhant victory at Gumegate (August 7th, 1479) won for him 
the reputation of a hero, and secured the Netherlands for the house of 
Habsburg. After the death of Mary, he signed the treaty of Arras (1482) by 
which he yielded to the French the duchy of Burgundy and Picardy, while 
Artois, Macon, Franche-Comte, and Auxerre were later given to the 
dauphin as the dowry of his wife, Maxhnilian’s daughter. 


The death of Matthias of Hungary in 1490 opened the way for a further 
realisation of Habsburg ambition. Austria and the Tyrol were again united 
and the acquisition of Hmigary and Bohemia also seemed possible. So the 
old Frederick lived to see his fortunes changed from the deepest humiliation 
to dazzling greatness, a change, indeed, in which he took no active part. 


In the empire, at last, the work of reform reached solid ground for future 
development in the establishment of the Swabian League, which aimed at 
peaceful settlement of old matters of feud. In the different territories there 
was now displayed a growing artistic, scientific, and political activity. At 
the same time the weakness of the imperial constitution was deeply felt, in 
contrast to those in the neighbouring monarchies, which had so suddenly 
reached their prime. Already great hopes were placed upon the young 
Maximilian. Frederick III, however, spent the last years of his life buried in 
the experiments and mysterious sciences of alchemy and astrology. He died 


at Linz on the nmeteenth of August, 1493, after a reign whose fruitless 
inactivity had stretched out for over half a century.’ 


The actual events of Frederick’s reign w/e have passed over quickly and 
with but slight attention. We shall now glance at his character and his 
government through the two most widely different sources that is possible 
to find. The naive Griinbeck, whose simple attachment to his master makes 
his contemporary picture grotesque as it is graphic, and the cold scholarly 
science of the great modern historian Ranke. The one speaks to us of 
Frederick the man, the other of the land he governed.” 


Griinheck’s Description of Frederick’s Old Age 


WrTien he began to be oppressed by the inconveniences of enfeebled health 
he chose as a resting place the castle of Linz, which in consequence of its 
antiquity threatened to fall into ruins. On this he caused to be built a number 
of watch towers, which people at that time were wont to call mouse traps, 
and which faced all the four quarters of heaven, so that he could keep off 
encroachment by strangers and particularly also by his dependents. Hence 
amongst players and gormandisers arose the habit of saying that the 
emperor had become a mouse-killer; he was accustomed to admit none who 
appeared on imperial affairs but granted access to flies and gnats only. But 
evil gossip on all sides was poured upon him by the tongue-wagglers who 
were cut off from the chance of increasing their store of usurious gain. 
Ridicule and contempt of this kind, however, he knew how to shake off 
from his shoulders with ease. Shut off from the outer world the emperor 
devoted himself in the fulness of leisure and repose to mathematical 
science, obtaining from the teachers of this art the most accurate 
information concernmg the movements of the stars, the relations between 
land and sea, the various compositions of the whole world, and he acquired 
such intmiate and marked knowledge of the celestial science, that he 
foresaw from the coincidence of the stars several future events that took 
place. There are also extant prophecies dra\Ti by 
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hi3 own hand with regard to the whole career of his son MaximiUan and of 
his end. One day, the talk falling on the fate of mdividuals, he jestingly 
prophesied for one of his secretaries a terrible and dishonourable death; 
whereupon the man immediately committed suicide by hanging himself. 
Furthermore in the royal libraries may be seen memorials in writing of his 
hand, in which from the hour of nativity he has calculated the natural 
proclivities, and the character of certain kings and even from facial traits 
and from the lines of the hands he has foretold down to all the details events 
that were to happen in the near or in the remote fu-ture in a cunning 


> fashion, and in a way in every respect consonant with the truth. Men there 
are, I make no doubt, 


; who maintain that 
I he fooled himself 


; with idle tricks of magic; yet he used the night more than the day for these 
; occupations of his as ! altogether for a re-lief from imperial ‘affairs. For 
the most part his habit was to watch until ,past midnight, but then as a 
consequence to extend his night’s rest until the I third hour of the day. 


Collections of picked gems and pearls he possessed in great nmnber, and ;of 
immense value too, not so much to appease his zeal for collecting by their ; 
natural colour and the beauty of their form, but much more to make a show 
to |foreign kings and to awake their desire, or rather their envy. For in the 
‘(decoration of the crown and of the imperial cloak he is said to have spent 
three ‘: hundred thousand gold gulden in the purchase of pearls and cut 
stones and to have paid for the gold sewing and the finishers of the crown a 
sum of ten thousand gold gulden apiece. The trustworthiness of this 
statement is confirmed I by the English jewelers, who, when they saw the 
emperor in the glory of his imperial dignity, with the mitre set in jewels, 
estunated his dress and crown mit a million. How great his pleasure in these 
collections was, may be gathered, lowever, from the circumstance that at 
the buying of them he used all kinds 
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of artifice and always established the weight of the pearls with his own 
hands. When it was necessary to take precautions against the deceits of the 
dealers, he did not omit to test the gems and pearls, and when he discovered 
false pieces or pieces of imitation he rescinded the deal and sent the 
swindler about his business. Futhermore he learned great skill in the 
transformation of metals and in their intermixture, and how to make 
orpiment from quicksilver by an admixture of powder, and to produce 
genuine gold from pure orpiment by smelting and bj” the addition of certain 
other ingredients, and how from the shavings of this to make a water that 
healed many diseases. In the pursuit of such occupations he closed his life 
at an advanced age. 


The strictly appointed hours for fulfilling religious duties he observed 
punctually and with warm devotion, whenever his bodily condition 
permitted it ; apart from this he also found time in his leisure hours at night 
as well as by day for directing his prayers to heaven. Such was the piety 
with which he always turned his thoughts to the divinity in heaven that not 
only did he have the houses of worship decorated with purple hangings and 
baldaquins, with golden apparel magnificently elaborated, with 
representations of weapons, pictures of the finest execution, with vestments, 
wax candles, and other ornaments for the sanctuaries, but he also 
constructed a whole number of new chapels from their foundations upward. 


And, for that he devoted especial reverence to St. George, he determined 
that all men should regard him in all the distresses of war as a sacred 
protection and fellow combatant, and as such they should appeal to him. 
Hence it is that the most famous societies and knightly orders m the 
German lands have risen under the name of this saint and under his 
protection have executed all their glorious deeds both at home and in war. 
Certain orders of priests also the emperor inaugurated, which differed from 


the other ecclesiastical converts not so much in their garb, its colour and cut 
— for they wear two long linen bands in which crosses are inserted back 
and front — as in their customs and ceremonies. He also provided them in 
the most sumptuous way with perpetual rents and in the end tacitly allowed 
himself to be publicly described as one of these priests of St. George 
without fuller title. Upon no other enterprise did he ever bring so warm an 
interest to bear as upon the growth and development of this, his new 
foundation. 


It was his habit, as often as he felt an inclination to eat, at every time and in 
every place, even whilst driving in a carriage, to consume sweet pears, 
peaches, or apricots. Sometmies he breakfasted so late in the morning that 
the food which had been brought up cooked had to be cooked all afresh to 
avoid its going bad. Rarely he indulged in great carousals, and when he did 
it was in order partly to make a show with his riches, or partly for imperial 
reasons that he sometimes invited certain princes, entertaining them at the 
board and cajoling them in the most endearing fashion with the choicest 
dainties. On such occasions he would thaw and be full of conversation, 
telling without exaggeration of his experiences and the vicissitudes of 
fortune, and giving a perfectly true account of the history of his ancestors. 
Moreover he had the pleasures of the table seasoned with comic 
presentations by jesters, just as also he would interrupt breakfast, the 
midday meal, or supper in this way and protract the conversation until far 
into the night. All the days of his life it must be admitted he was sober and 
drank no wine; only occasionally he relished the taste of the fresh grape 
juice when it was quite sweet from the wine-press, or the young wine of 
Pucinum. So also he had an especial liking for the grapes of Triest and 
Rsetia, which he seemed not to suck dry but to eat up altogether. When he 
began to be oppressed with sleep, he would sleep as a rule not longer 
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than five hours, and even then not without interruption but in such a way 
that within this space of time he would wake several times. And when he 
could not recapture the sleep that had been broken into, he left his bed, 
seated himself on a stool, and summoned his personal attendant in order to 
hold converse with him. Then he made a fresh attempt to sleep, or 
wandered round the room until fatigue seerned to overmaster him. 
Thereupon he protracted his rest until the fifth or sixth hour of the day, and 
if he caught anybody who waked him he upbraided him roundly, into such 
an irritable mood was he put by staying up until early morning. 


Now because marvels and prophecies usually denote the death of men of 
high degree, I deem it suitable at this place to introduce what marvels befell 
him, my king, before he died. From them he could foresee clearly and 
unmistakably his death and the dangers which threatened the empire in the 
future. First of all there fell a number of stones from heaven, and stones of 
immense weights, but one of them exceeded all the others in size. This one, 
triangular and showing on its surface traces of burning in its colour and in 
the form of the metal, may be seen to this day in the possession of the 
Sebusiani; it came thundering down through the air out of a bright sky and 
had powerfully agitated the minds of all the inhabitants. Then extraordinary 
Stars, such as antiquity was accustomed to describe as comets, had shone m 
the sky. Furthermore the dwellings in which the emperor was wont to pass 
the night were ‘ so frequently struck with lightning and some : of the places 
of preservation for his collections of gems caught fire and burned in such 
won- ‘ drous wise through the flashes, that the em- , peror no longer held 
such happenings for 1 prophecies, but declared them to be the mis-1 
chievous teasing of nature, such as she may . daily be observed to offer. 
Also a number of : household animals, with which the emperor al- m ways 
delighted in busying himself in all times 


; of adversity, having the knack of enlivening himself through them, came 
to an ‘ end before his eyes through wonderful incidents. Thus amongst other 
occur-I rences, an ostrich was hurled over a bridge by a whirlwmd, and to 
the greatest , horror and sorrow of all broke its neck. All this kind of 
marvels the emperor ; had not needed to note any further, had not he fuially 


encountered a prophetic i indication unheard of and unprecedented which 
conveyed to him complete I certainty concerning his end. One of his legs 
had been devoured all over by a 1 continuous suppuration, and so ill luck 
would have it that, in consequence of mthe eating away of the lower thigh 
bone and the lesion of the joint, the whole ;leg had to be completely severed 
with an iron instrument from the sole of the ifoot to right above the knee 
cap.’ This malignant blow of fate the emperor 


i [‘ He had a habit of thrusting back his right foot and closing the doors 
behind him with it ; ‘.but one day, kicking out too violently, he so injured 
his leg that the physicians were obliged to iimputate it. — Bayard Tatlou.’”] 
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bore with far less equanimnity than all the pains which the saw caused him. 
How hardly he bore his ill fortune is clear from the complaints which he 
uttered, under the most excruciating pain, to the surgeons and physicians 
who were attending on him. For instance he said: “Woe to thee. Emperor 
Frederick, that thou must receive the abominable by-name of the Lame 
from all posterity, for that everything which may be set down of thy deeds 
to the last years of thy life will happen under the auspices of this foul title.” 
Finally when the leg had been cut off and he had taken it in his hand he 
observed: ” Now has a foot been taken at once from the emperor and the 


empire. On the whole and hearty condition of the emperor depended the 
welfare of the empire. Now both are robbed of all hope ; both of us now 
have plunged from the summit of our fame into the depths!” That this 
premonition was no erroneous one is clearly proved by the subsequent 
vicissitudes of fortune to which affairs were subjected and the thousand 
dangers which beset him who bore the sovereign power. 


Death of Frederick (1Jt93 A.D.) \ 


After he had governed the empire for fifty-four j years, he died on the 14th 
before the Kalends of Sep-j tember, in his seventy-eighth year, his death 
being almost ‘ milder and gentler than can be imagined, for the flame of life 
in such an old man burns with but feeble glimmer, and as the days go on the 
natural heat of the body is wont to decline gradually. With a marked 
preference he ate fresh fruits. On the said day he was going through the 
festival of the Ascension of the Virgin Mary and so took to himself only 
bread and water, but before partaking of the morning soup he was handed 
melons, and, being accustomed up till now to indulge his inclinations to eat 
when similar tempting fruit was offered him, he immediately conveyed the 
unripe fruit to his empty stomach. Through its cold juice the little warmth 
of vitality that still remained in him was soon completely extinguished. 
Thus I SM without a murmur he breathed forth his soul and left be-ll \w 
hind him, as a legacy, a glorious memory, as it is writ in 


the history books, for that no emperor among the sovereigns from the time 
of Augustus onwards held the reigns of government longer, with greater 
justice, and with equal gentleness. For after he had ruled for fifty-four years 
and restored peace to a great portion of the whole world he quitted this 
world and went up into heaven. 


When he was dead, the bowels were at once taken from the body and the 
body — as is the custom with the corpses of princes — was embalmed. 
Then the bowels were placed upon the chief altar in the church at Linz, but 
the corpse was put in a coffin and conveyed thence by vessel up the Danube 
to Vienna and placed with the customary pomp m the cathedral of St. 
Stephen in the vault of the princes of Austria. Hereupon began the funeral 
rites, and it would have been hardly possible to add to the number of 
bishops and clergy who appeared and sang hymns and said numerous 


masses for the dead, nor to the magnificent aspect of the cathedral in which 
the solemn function took place, nor to the masses of servants who were 
present’ each of whom was 
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dressed in mourning and provided with a torch and could not give enough 
expression to his sorrow, nor finally to the number of candles which burned 
round the hearse. In the meanwhile numerous funeral orations and 
panegyrics were recited in honour of the dead man in which were expressed 
a deep regret, so that of all those thousands you could see no single one, 
into whose eyes the tears were not constantly coming. So great were the 
merits acquired by the emperor Frederick all over the world [concludes 
Griinbeck], that his inevitable death cannot be sufficiently mourned and 
lamented in Germany .</ 


RANKE ON THE ALTERED CHARACTER OF THE EMPIRE 


The most remarkable fact in the history of this century in Germany was that 
the imperial throne was no longer able to afford support and protection. The 
empire had assumed a position analogous to that of the papacy, but 
extremely subordinate in power and authority. 


It is important to recollect that, for more than a century after Charles IV had 
fixed his seat in Bohemia, no emperor appeared endowed with the vigour 
necessary to uphold and govern the empire. The bare fact that Charles’ 
successor, Wenceslaus, was a prisoner in the hands of the Bohemians, 
remained for a long time unknown in Germany; a simple decree of the 
electors sufficed to dethrone him. Rupert the palatine only escaped a similar 
fate by death. When Sigismund of Luxemburg (who after many disputed 


elections kept possession of the field), four years after his election, entered 
the territory of the empire of which he was to be crowned sovereign, he 
found so little sympathy that he was for a moment inclined to return to 
Hungary, without accomplishing the object of his journey. The active part 
he took in the affairs of Bohemia, and of Europe generally, has given him a 
name; but in ; and for the empire he did nothing worthy of note. Between 
the years 1422 and 1430 he never made his appearance beyond Vienna; 
from the autumn ;0f 1431 to that of 1433 he was occupied with his 
coronation journey to Rome; ; and during the three years from 1434 to his 
death he never got beyond Bohe- ,mia and Moravia; nor did Albert I, who 
has been the subject of such lavish eulogy, ever visit the dominions of the 
empire. Frederick III, however, far outdid all his predecessors. During 
seven-and-twenty-years, from 1444 to ‘1471, he was never seen within the 
boundaries of the empire. 


Hence it happened that the central action and the visible manifestation of 
sovereignty, in as far as any such existed in the empire, fell to the share of 
the princes, and more especially of the prince-electors. In the reign of Sigis- 
tniind we find them convoking the diets, and leading the armies into the 
field against the Hussites; the operations against the Bohemians were 
attributed entirely to them. 


‘ In this manner the empire became, like the papacy, a power which acted 
;‘rom a distance, and rested chiefly upon opinion. The throne, fomided on 
ionquest and arms, had now a pacific character and a conservative tendency. 
‘ Yet the emperor was regarded, in the first place, as the supreme feudal 
Jord, who conferred on property its highest and most sacred sanction; as ;he 
supreme fountam of justice, from whom, as the expression was, all the 
Bompulsory force of law emanated. It is very curious to observe how the 
[hoice that had fallen upon him was announced to Frederick III — by no 
jieans the mightiest prince in the empire; how immediately thereupon the 
eatural relations of things were reversed, and “his royal high mightiness” 
‘remised confirmation m their rights and dignities to the very men who had 
‘ist raised him to the throne. All hastened to obtain his recognition of 
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DAVID SECURES THE CROWN 


The throne of Saul was vacant, and David, the husband of his daughter, was 
at the head of no inconsiderable power ; whom else could the tribes of 
Israel, which had obeyed Ishbosheth, now raise to the throne, if the 
melancholy division was to be brought to an end and the people again 
united under one rule ? The elders of the tribes were wise enough to judge 
the situation aright. So the whole people came together at Hebron ; in full 
assembly David was raised to the throne of all Israel, and anointed by the 
elders. All was joy, harmony, and hope, that, after the close of the long, 
fraternal quarrel, better times might now be in store. 


Eight years had gone by since Saul had fallen at Gilboa, and David had at 
last attained the object which he had persistently aimed at through so many 
changes of fortune. But he did not feel secure so long as male descendants 
of Saul were still surviving. Still he would not lay hands on them himself. 
Now the Hivites of Gibeon nourished a deadly hatred against Saul’s family, 
because, ” in his zeal for the children of Israel,” Saul’s hand had lain heavy 
upon them. David offered “to make atonement for the wrong which Saul 
had done them,” and thereupon they demanded : because their land had 
borne no fruit for three years, that seven men of Saul’s family should be 
delivered to them ” to be hanged before Jehovah at Gibeah,” the home of 
Saul. Just seven male descendants of Saul survived, two sons of his 
concubine, Rizpah, and five grandsons, whom Saul’s eldest daughter had 
borne to Adi-iel. These David took and “delivered into the hands of the 
Gibeonites and they hanged them in the hill before Jehovah.” 


Only Mephibosheth, Jonathan’s son, David spared, remembering his oath of 
friendship to Jonathan. Moreover, Mephibosheth was young and lame in 
both feet ; in the night of terror after the battle of Gilboa, his nurse had let 
him fall. David left him his inheritance intact, in so far that he was allowed 
to take possession of Saul’s portion in Gibeah, and the king ordered that the 
bones of Saul and Jonathan should be brought from Jabesh to Zelah near 
Gibeah, where Saul’s father rested. In the tribe of Benjamin, which had 
been Saul’s and, among the friends of his house, David’s deeds were not 
forgotten ; these men hated ” David, the man of blood. ” c 
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their privileges and possessions ; nor did the cities perform their act of 
homage till that had taken place. Upon his supreme guarantee rested that 
feeling of legitimacy, security, and permanence which is necessary to all 
men, and more especially dear to Germans. “Take away from us the rights 
of the emperor,” says a law-book of that time, “and who can say. This house 
is mine, this village belongs to me?” A remark of profound truth; but it 
followed thence that the emperor could not arbitrarily exercise rights of 
which he was deemed the source. He might give them up; but he himself 
must enforce them only within the narrow limits prescribed b} traditional 
usage, and by the superior control of his subjects. Although he was 
regarded 


as the head and source of all temporal jurisdiction, yet no tribunal found 
more doubtful obedience than his own. 


The fact that royalty existed in Germany had almost been suffered to fall 
into oblivion ; even the title had been lost. Henry VH thought it an affront 
to be called king of Germany, and not, as he had a right to be called before 
any ceremony of coronation, king of the Romans. In the fifteenth century 
the emperor was regarded pre-eminently as the successor of the ancient 
Roman csesars, whose rights and dignities had been transferred, first to the 
Greeks, and then to the Germans, m the persons of Charlemagne and Otto 
the Great ; as the true secular head of Christendom. Emperor Sigismund 
commanded that his corpse should be exposed to view for some days; in 
order that every one might see that ” the Lord of all the world was dead and 
departed.” 


“We have chosen your royal grace,” say the electors to Frederick III (1440 
a.d.), “to be the head, protector, and governor of all Christendom.” They go 
on to express the hope that this choice may be profitable to the Roman 


church, to the whole of Christendom, to the holy empire, and to the 
commimity of Christian people. Even a foreign monarch, Wladislaw of 
Poland, extols the felicity of the newly elected emperor, in that he was 
about to receive the diadem of the monarchy of the world. The imperial 
dignity, stripped of all direct executive power, had indeed no other 
significance than that which results from opinion. It gave to law and order 
their living sanction; to justice its highest authority; to the sovereignties of 
Germany their position in the world. It had properties wh’ch, for that 
period, were indispensable and sacred. It had a manifest analogy with the 
papacy, and was bound to it by the most intimate connection. 


Courtier of the Fifteenth Century 


THE DOMINANCE OF PAPAL AUTHORITY 
I 


Hence we see that the German people thought themselves boimd in 
allegiance to the papal, no less than to the imperial authority; but as the 
papal authority had, in all the long struggles of successive ages, invariably 
come off victorious, while the imperial had often succumbed, the pope 
exercised a far stronger and more wide-spread influence, even in temporal 
things, than the emperor. An act of arbitrary power, which no emperor could 
ever 
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have so much as contemplated — the deposition of an electoral prince of 
the empire — was repeatedly attempted, and occasionally even 
accomplished, by the popes. They bestowed on Italian prelates, bishoprics 


as remote as that of Kammin. By then-annates, pallia, and all the manifold 
dues exacted by the curia, they drew a far larger (Maximilian I said, a 
hundred times larger) revenue from the empire than the emperor; their 
vendors of indulgences incessantly traversed the several provmces of the 
empire. Spiritual and temporal principalities and jurisdictions were so 
closely interwoven as to afford them continual opportunities of interfering 
in the civil affairs of Germany. 


Gregory VII’s comparison of the papacy to the sun and of the empire to the 
moon was now verified. The Germans regarded the papal power as in every 
respect the higher. When, for example, the town of Bale founded its high- 
school, it was debated whether, after the receipt of the brief containing the 
pope’s approbation, the confirmation of the emperor was still necessary; 
and it was at length decided that it was not, since the inferior power could 
not confirm the decisions of the superior, and the papal see was the well- 
head of Christendom. The pretender to the Palatinate, Frederick the 
Victorious, whose electoral rank the emperor refused to acknowledge, held 
it sufficient to obtain the pope’s sanction, and received no further 
molestation in the exercise of his privileges as member of the empire. The 
judge of the kings court havmg on some occasion pronounced the ban of the 
empire on the council of Liibeck, the council obtained a cassation of this 
sentence from the pope. 


However great was the devotion of the princes to the see of Rome, they 
felt the oppressiveness of its pecuniary exactions; and more than once the 


spirit of the Bale decrees, or the recollections of the proceedings at 
Constance, 


manifested themselves anew. We find draughts of a league to prevent the 


constitution of Constance, according to which a council should be held 
every 


\ ten years, from falling into utter desuetude. After the death of Nicholas V, 


the princes urged the emperor to seize the favourable moment for asserting 


the freedom of the nation, and at least to take measures for the complete 
execution of the agreement entered into with Eugenius; but Frederick III 
;was deaf to their entreaties. ^Eneas Sylvius persuatled him that it was 
necessary for him to keep well with the pope. He brought forward a few 
commonplaces concerning the instability of the multitude, and then natural 
hatred of their chief — just as if the princes of the empire were a sort of 
democracy; the emperor, said he, stands in need of the pope, and the pope 
of the emperor; it would be ridiculous to offend the man from whom we 
:fvant assistance. He himself was sent, in 1456, to tender miconditional 
iDbedience to Pope Calixtus. This inmiediately revived the old spirit of 


resistance. An outline was drawTi of a pragmatic sanction, m which not 
only 


;ill the charges against the papal see were recapitulated in detail, and redress 
of grievances proposed, but it was also determined what was to be done, in 
‘jase of a refusal; what appeal was to be made, and how the desired end was 
‘30 be attamed. But what result could be anticipated while the einperor, 

:ar from taking part in this plan, did everything he could to thwart it? He 
sincerely regarded himself as the natural ally of the papacy. 

; The mevitable effect of this conduct on his pare was, that the discontent 
l>f the electors, already excited by the inactivity and the absence of the 


fmperor, occasionally burst out violently against him. As early as the year 


‘ 456 they required him to repair on a given day to Nuremberg, because it 
was 


lis office and duty to bear the burden of the empire in an honourable 
manner; 
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if he did not appear, they at any rate, would meet, and do what was 
incumbent on them. As he neither appeared then nor afterwards, in 1460 
they sent him word that it was no longer consistent with their dignity and 
honour to remain without a head. They repeated their summons that he 
should appear on the Tuesday after Epiphany, and accompanied it with still 
more vehement threats. They began seriously to take measures for setting 
up a king of the Romans in opposition to him. 


From the fact that George Podiebrad, king of Bohemia, was the man on 
whom they cast their eyes, it is evident that the opposition was directed 
against both emperor and pope jointly. What must have been the 
consequence of placing a utraquist at the head of the empire? This increased 
the zeal and activity of Pope Pius II (whom we have hitherto known as 
iEneas Sylvius) in consolidatmg the alliance of the see of Rome with the 
emperor, who, on his side, was scarcely less deeply interested. The 
independence of the prmce-electors was odious to both. As one of the 
claims of the emperor had always been that no electoral diet should be held 
without his consent, so Pius II, in like manner, now wanted to bind Diether, 
elector of Mainz, to summon no such assembly without the approbation of 
the papal see, Diether’s refusal to enter into any such engagement was the 
main cause of their quarrel. Pius did not conceal from the emperor that he 
thought his own power endangered by the agitations which prevailed in the 
empire. It was chiefly owing to his influence, and to the valour of Markgraf 
Albert Achilles of Brandenburg, that they ended in nothing. 


From this time we find the imperial and the papal powers, which had come 
to a sense of their common interest and reciprocal utility, more closely 
united than ever. 


The diets of the empire were held under their joint authority; they were 
called royal and papal, papal and royal diets. In the reign of Frederick, as 
formerly in that of Sigismund, we find the papal legates present at the 
meetmgs of the empire, which were not opened till they appeared. The 
spiritual princes took their seats on the right, the temporal on the left, of the 
legates; it was not till a later period that the imperial commissioners were 
introduced, and proposed measures in concert with the papal functionaries. 
It remains for us to inquire how far this very singular form of government 
was fitted to satisfy the wants of the empire. 


STATE OF GERMANY IN THE MIDDLE OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY 


We have seen what a mighty influence had, from the remotest times, been 
exercised by the princes of Germany. First the imperial power and dignity 
had arisen out of their body and by their aid; then they had supported the 
emancipation of the papacy, which involved their own; now they stood 
opposed to both. Although strongly attached to, and deeply imbued with, 
the ideas of empire and papacy, they were resolved to repel the 
encroachments of either; their power was already so independent that the 
emperor and the pope deemed it necessary to combine against them. 


If we proceed to inquire who were these magnates, and upon what their 
power rested, we shall find that the temporal hereditary sovereignty, the 
gemi of which had long existed in secret and grown unperceived, shot up in 
full vigour in the fifteenth century; and, if we may be allowed to continue 
the metaphor, after it had long struck its roots deep into the earth, it now 
began to rear its head into the free air, and to tower above all the 
surroimding plants. 


All the puissant houses which have since held sovereign sway date their 
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establishment from this epoch. In the eastern part of north Germany 
appeared the race of Hohenzollern; and, though the land its prmces had to 
govern and defend was in the last stage of distraction and ruin, they acted 
with such sedate vigour and cautious determination that they soon 
succeeded in driving back their neighbours within their ancient bounds, in 
pacify-ing and restoring the marches, and in re-establishing the very 
peculiar bases of sovereign power which already existed in the country. 


Near this remarkable family arose that of Wettin, which, by the acquisition 
of the electorate of Saxony, soon attained to the highest rank among the 
princes of the empire and to the zenith of its power. It possessed the most 
extensive and at the same time the most flourishing of German 
principalities, as long as the brothers, Ernest and Albert, held their imited 
court at Dresden and shared the government; and even when they separated, 
both lines remained sufficiently important to play a part in the affairs of 
Germany, and indeed of Europe. 


In the Palatinate we find Frederick the Victorious. It is necessary to read the 
long list of castles, jurisdictions, and lands which he won from all his 
neighbours, partly by conquest, partly by purchase or treaty, but which his 
superiority in arms rendered emphatically his own, to form a conception 
what a German prince in that age could achieve, and how widely he could 
Bxtend his sway. 


A similar spirit of extension and fusion was ilso at work m many other 
places. Jiilich and iBerg formed a jimction. Bavarian Landshut ;vas 
strengthened by its union with Ingolstadt; ‘n Bavarian Munich, Albert the 
Wise maintained ‘he unity of the land under the most difficult cir- 
A:umstances — not without violence, but, at least |Q this case, with 
beneficial results. In Wiirtem-lierg, too, a multitude of separate estates were 
Iradually incorporated into one district, and as-iumed the form of a German 
principality. 


Next to these princes were the spiritual lords (whose privileges and internal 
Tganisation were the same as those of the secular but whose rank in the 
‘ierarchy of the empire was higher), among whom nobles of the high or 
even ‘f the inferior aristocracy composed the chapter and filled the principal 
places. ,1 the fifteenth century, indeed, the bishoprics began to be 
commonly conTred on the younger sons of sovereign princes; the court of 
Rome favoured ills practice, from the conviction that the chapters could be 
kept in order aly by the strong hand and the authority of sovereign power; 
but it was not iiiversal, nor was the fundamental principle of the spiritual 
principalities by ly means abandoned in consequence of its adoption. 


. There was also a numerous body of nobles who received their investiture 
lith the banner, like the princes, and had a right to sit in the same tribunal 
‘th them; nay, there were even families or clans, which from all time 
claimed ‘iemption from those general feudal relations that formed the bond 
of the ijite, and held their lands in fee from God and his blessed Son. They 
were 
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overshadowed by the princely order; but they enjoyed perfect independence 
notwithstanding. 


Next to this class came the powerful body of knights of the empire, whose 
castles crowned the hills on the Rhine, in Swabia and Franconia; they lived 
in haughty loneliness amidst the wildest scenes ; girt round by an 
impregnable circle of deep fosses, and within walls four-and-twenty feet 
thick, where they could set all authority at defiance; the bond of fellowship 
among them was but the stricter for their isolation. Another portion of the 
nobility, especially in the eastern and colonised principalities in Pomerania 


and Mecklenburg, Meissen and the marches, were, however, brought into 
undisputed subjection; though this, as we see in the example of the 
Priegnitz, was not brought about without toil and combat. 


The Cities 


Still more completely independent was the attitude assumed by the cities. 
Opposed to all these different classes of nobles, which they regarded as but 
one body, they were founded on a totally different principle, and had 
struggled into importance in the midst of incessant hostility. A curious 
spectacle is afforded by this old enmity pervading all the provinces of 
Germany, yet in each one taking a different form. In Prussia, the opposition 
of the cities gave rise to the great national league against the supreme 
power, which was here in the hands of the Teutonic order. On the Wendish 
coasts was then the centre of the Hansa, by which the Scandinavian kings, 
and still more the surrounding German princes, were overpowered. The 
duke of Pomerania himself was struck with terror when, on coming to 
succour Henry the Elder of Brunswick, he perceived by what powerful and 
closely allied cities his friend was encompassed and enchained on every 
side. On the Rhine we find an unceasing struggle for municipal 
independence, which the chief cities of the ecclesiastical principalities 
claimed, and the electors refused to grant. In Franconia, Nuremberg set 
itself in opposition to the rising power of Brandenburg, which it rivalled in 
successful schemes of aggrandisement. Then followed in Swabia and on the 
upper Danube (the true arena of the struggles and the leagues of imperial 
free cities) the same groups of knights, lords, prelates, and princes, who 
here approached most nearly to each other. Among the Alps, the 
confederacy formed against Austria had already gro^Ti into a regular 
constitutional government, and attained to almost complete independence. 
On every side we find different relations, different claims and disputes, 
different means of carrying on the conflict; but on all, men felt themselves 
surrounded by hostile passions which any moment might blow into a flame, 
and held themselves ready for battle. It seemed not impossible that the 
municipal principle might eventually get the upper hand in all these 
conflicts, and prove as destructive to the aristocratical, as that had been to 
the miperial power. 


In this universal shock of efforts and powers, with a distant and feeble chief 
and inevitable divisions even among those naturally connected and allied, a 
state of things arose which presents a somewhat chaotic aspect; it was the 
age of universal private warfare. The F elide is a middle term between duel 
and war. Every affront or injury led, after certain formalities, to the 
declaration, addressed to the offending party, that the aggrieved party would 
be his foe and that of his helpers and helpers’ helpers. The imperial 
authorities felt themselves so little able to arrest this torrent that they 
endeavoured only to direct its course ; and, while imposing limitations or 
forbidding particular acts, they confirmed the general permission of the 
established practice. 


The right, which the supreme, independent power had hitherto reserved to , 
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itself of resorting to arms when no means of conciliation remained, had 
descended in Germany to the inferior classes, and was claimed by nobles 
and cities against each other; by subjects against then-lords, nay, by private 
persons, as far as their means and connections permitted, against one 
another. In the middle of the fifteenth century this universal tempest of 
contending 


powers was arrested by a conflict of a higher and more important nature 


the opposition of the princes to the emperor and the pope; and it remained 
to be decided from whose hands the world could hope for any restoration to 
order. 


Two princes appeared on the stage, each of them the hero of his nation, each 
at the head of a numerous party, each possessed of personal qualities 
strikingly characteristic of the epoch — Frederick of the Palatinate and 
Albert of Brandenburg. They took opposite courses. Frederick the 
Victorious, distinguished rather for address and agility of body than for size 


JIASZV\f,;, 


JiiWi&H Fountain 


CHAPTER V. DAVID’S REIGN 


The eyes of Israel were now all turned to David. All the tribes of Israel, in 
the persons of their nobles, came to Hebron and said : ” Behold, we are thy 
bone and thy flesh. And moreover, in times past, even when Saul was king, 
thou wast he that leddest out and bi-oughtest in Israel : and the Lord thy 
God said unto thee. Thou shalt feed my people Israel, and thou shalt be 
ruler over my people Israel.” Thereupon the elders of Israel anointed David 
to be their king before Jehovah in Hebron. Nothing denotes more clearly 
than these words of our chronicler, the idea which animated all Israel in 
calling upon David to mount the throne of Saul. He still lived in their 
memory as the renowned leader in the struggle with the Philistines. And the 
memory of the days of Saul must have been all the more vivid, the more 
inglorious and mean the present appeared. 


David could consequently be in no doubt as to his first task as newly 
elected king of Israel. Israel must be again free, and the Philistines tlirown 
back on their coasts. Nothing else was intended when the tribes invited him 
to be their prince. And, like Saul in former days, by this means alone could 
David permanently retain the confidence with which the tribes approached 
him at his anointing. 


In the country of the Philistines also, the significance of what had passed in 
Hebron was quickly perceived. There was probably no need of many words 
and messages to announce that the position of vassal to Philistia, in which 
David had hitherto stood, was at an end. If Saul’s kingdom had jjassed to 
David, between him and the Philistines the cause of Israel still retained the 
same rights as in the days of Saul. In spite of this, David seems to have 


and strength, owed his fame and his success to the forethought and caution 
with which he prepared his battles and sieges. In time of peace he busied 
himself with the study of antiquity, or the mysteries of alchemy ; poets and 
minstrels found ready access to him, as in the spring-time of poetry; he 
lived under the same roof with his friend and songstress, Clara Dettin of 
Augsburg, whose sweetness and sense not only captivated the prince, but 
were the charm and delight of all around him. He had expressly renounced 
the comforts of equal marriage and legitimate heirs; all that he 
accomplished or acquired was for the advantage of his nephew PhiHp. 


The towering and athletic frame of Markgraf Albert of Brandenburg 
(surnamed Achilles), on the contrary, announced, at the first glance, his 
gigantic strength; he had been victor in countless tournaments, and stories 
of his courage and warlike prowess, bordering on the fabulous, were current 
among the people — how, for example, at some siege he had mounted the 
walls alone and leaped down into the midst of the terrified garrison; how, 
hurried on by a slight success over an advanced party of the enemy, he had 
rushed almost unattended into their main body of eight hundred horsemen, 
had forced his way up to their standard, snatched it from its bearer, and, 
after a momentary realisation of the desperateness of his position, rallied his 
courage and defended it, till his people could come up and complete the 
victory. iEneas Sylvius declares that the markgraf himself assured him of 
the fact. His letters breathe a passion for war. Even after a defeat he had 
experienced, he relates to his friends with evident pleasure, how long he 
and four others held out on the field of battle; how he then cut his way 
through with great labour and severe fighting, and how he was determined 
to reappear as soon as possible in 
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the field. In time of peace he busied himself with the affairs of the empire, 
in which he took a more lively and efficient part than the emperor himself. 
We find him sharmg in all the proceedings of the diets, holding a 
magnificent and hospitable court in his Franconian territories, or directing 
his attention to his possessions in the Mark, which were governed by his 
son with all the vigilance dictated by the awe of a grave and austere father. 
Albert was the worthy progenitor of the warlike house of Brandenburg. He 
bequeathed to it not only wise maxims, but, what is of more value, a great 
example. 


About the year 1461 these two princes, as we have said, embraced different 
parties. Frederick, who as yet possessed no distinctly recognised power, and 
in all things obeyed his personal impulses, put himself at the head of the 
opposition. Albert, who always followed the trodden path of existing 
relations, undertook the defence of the emperor and the pope; fortune 
wavered for a time between them. But at last the Jorsika, as George 
Podiebrad was called, abandoned his daring plans. Diether of Isenburg was 
succeeded by his antagonist, Adolf of Nassau; and Frederick the palatine 
consented to give up his prisoners: victory leaned, in the main, to the side of 
Brandenburg. The ancient authorities of the empire and the church were 
once more upheld. 


At Ratisbon, some time later, in the year 1471, the allied powers ventured 
on an important step, for the furtherance of the war against the Turks, which 
they declared themselves at length about to undertake; they attempted to 
impose a sort of property tax on the whole empire, called the “common 
penny,” and actually obtained an edict in its favour. They named in concert 
the officers charged with the collection of it in the archiepiscopal and 
episcopal sees; and the papal legate threatened the refractory with the sum 
of all spiritual punishments — exclusion from the community of the church. 


These measures undoubtedly embraced what was’ most immediately 
necessary to the internal and external mterests of the empire. But how was 
it possible to imagine that they would be executed? The combined powers 
were by no means strong enough to carry through such extensive and 
radical innovations. The diets had not been attended by nearly sufficient 
numbers, and people did not hold themselves bound by the resolutions of a 


party. The opposition to the emperor and the pope had not attained its 
object, but it still subsisted; Frederick the Victorious still lived, and had 
now an influence over the very cities which had formerly opposed him. The 
collection of the “com-mon penny” was, in a short time, not even talked of; 
it was treated as a project of Paul II, to whom it was not deemed expedient 
to grant such extensive powers. 


The proclamation of public peace also produced little or no effect. After 
some time the cities declared that it had occasioned them more annoyance 
and damage than they had endured before. It was contrary to their wishes 
that, in the year 1474, it was renewed with all its actual provisions. The 
private wars went on as before. Soon afterwards one of the most powerful 
imperial cities, Ratisbon, the very place where the public peace was 
proclaimed, fell into the hands of the Bavarians. The combined powers 
gradually lost all their consideration. In the year 1479 the propositions of 
the emperor and the pope were rejected in a mass by the estates of the 
empire, and were answered by a number of complaints. And yet never 
could stringent measures be more imperatively demanded. 


Private Warfare 


It is not necessary to go into an elaborate description of the evils attendant 
on the right of diffidation or private warfare (Fehderecht) ; they were 
probably 
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not SO great as is commonly imagined. Even in the century we are treating 
of, there were Itahans to whom the situation of Germany appeared happy 
and secure in comparison with that of their own. country, where, in all parts 
one faction drove out another. It was only the level country and the 
highroads which were exposed to robbery and devastation. But even so, the 
state of things was disgraceful and insupportable to a great nation. It 


exhibited the strongest contrast to the ideas of law and of religion upon 
which the empire was so peculiarly founded. 


One consequence of it was that, as every man was exclusively occupied 
with the care of his own security and defence, or could at best not extend 
his view beyond the horizon immediately surrounding him, no one had any 
attention to bestow on the common weal; not only were no more great 
enterprises achieved, but even the frontiers were hardly defended. In the 
east, the old conflict between the Germans and the Let-tish and Slavonic 
tribes was decided in favour of the latter. As the king of Poland found allies 
in Prussia itself, he obtained an easy victory over the Teutonic order, and 
compelled the knights to conclude the Peace of Thorn (a.d. 1466), by which 
the greater part of the territories of the order were ‘ ceded to him, and the 
rest were held of him in fee. Neither emperor nor empire stirred to avert this 
incalculable loss. In the west, the idea of obtaining the Rhine as a boundary 
first awoke in the minds of the French, and the attacks of the Dauphin and 
the Armagnacs were foiled only by local resistance. But what the one line 
of the house of \ Valois failed in, the other, that of Burgundy, ac- ; 
complished with brilliant success. As the wars between France and England 
were gradually terminated, and nothing more was to be gained in that field, 
this house, with all its ambition and all its good fortune, threw itself on the 
territory of lower Germany. In direct defiance of the imperial ‘ authority, it 
took possession of Brabant and Holland ; then Philip the Good took 
Luxemburg, placed his natural son in Utrecht, and his nephew on the 
episcopal throne of Liege ; after which an unfortunate , quarrel between 
father and son gave Charles the Bold an opportunity to seize , upon 
Gelderland. A power was formed such as had not arisen since the time of 
the great duchies, and its interests and tendencies were naturally opposed to 
those of the empire. This state the restless Charles resolved to extend, : on 
the one side, towards Friesland, on the other, along the upper Rhine. ‘ When 
at length he fell upon the archbishopric of Cologne and besieged Neuss, ! 
some opposition was made to him, but not in consequence of any concerted 
m scheme or regular armament, but of a sudden levy in the presence of 
imminent danger. The favourable moment for driving him back within his 
own frontiers had been neglected. Shortly after, on his attacking Lorraine, 
Alsace, i and Switzerland, those countries were left to defend themselves. 
Meanwhile, ‘ Italy had in fact completely emancipated herself. If the 


emperor desired to ;be crowned there, he must go unarmed like a mere 
traveller; his ideal power i could be manifested only in acts of grace and 
favour. The king of Bohemia, 
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who also possessed the two Lusatias and Silesia, and an extensive feudal 
dominion within the empire, msisted loudly on his rights, and would hear 
nothing of the corresponding obligations. 


The life of the nation must have been already extinct, had it not, even in the 
midst of all these calamities, and with the prospect of further miminent peril 
before it, taken measures to establish its internal order and to restore its 
external power — objects, however, not to be attained without a revolution 
ia both its spiritual and temporal affairs. 


The attempted reforms of the last part of his reign found a consistent 
opponent in the aged emperor. Frederick IIT had accustomed himself m the 
course of a long life to regard the affairs of the world with perfect serenity 
of mind. His contemporaries have painted him to us — one while weighing 
precious stones in a goldsmith’s scales; another, with a celestial globe in his 
hand, discoursing with learned men on the position of the stars. He loved to 
mix metals, compound healing drugs, and, in important crises, predicted the 
future himself from the aspects of the constellations; he read a man’s 
destiny in his features, or in the lines of his hand. In his youth his 
Portuguese wife, with the violent temper and the habitual opinions of a 
native of the south, urged him in terms of bitter scorn to take vengeance for 
some injury; he answered that everything was rewarded, punished, and 
avenged in time. In 1449, when the cities and princes, on the eve of war, 
refused to accept him as mediator, he was content; he said he would wait till 


they burnt each other’s crops; then they would come to him of their own 
accord, and beg him to bring about a reconciliation between them — which 
shortly after happened. The violences and cruelties which his hereditary 
kingdom of Austria suffered from King Matthias did not even excite his 
pity; he said they deserved it, they would not obey him and therefore they 
must have a stork as king, like the frogs in the fable. His frugality bordered 
on avarice, his slowness on inert-ness, his stubbornness on the most 
determined selfislmess; yet all these faults are rescued from vulgarity by 
high qualities. He had at bottom a sober depth of judgment, a sedate and 
inflexible honour; the aged prince, even when a fugitive imploring succour, 
had a personal bearing which never allowed the majesty of the empire to 
sink.* 


All his pleasures were characteristic. Once when he was in Nuremberg, he 
had all the children in the city, even the infants who could but just walk, 
brought to him; he feasted his eyes on the rising generation, the heirs of the 
f utm-e ; then he ordered cakes to be brought and distributed that the 
children might remember their old master, whom they had seen, as long as 
they lived. Occasionally he gave the princes who were his friends a feast in 
his castle. In proportion to his usual extreme frugality was now the 
magnificence of the entertainment. He kept his guests with him until late in 
the night (always his most vivacious time), when even his wonted 
taciturnity ceased, and he began to relate the history of his past life, 
interspersed with strange mcidents, decent jests, and wise saws. He looked 
then like a patriarch among the princes — all of them so much younger than 
himself .^M 


[‘ Elsewhere Ranke says : “At the very time in wMcli all the monarchies of 
Europe consolidated themselves, the emperor was driven out of his 
hereditary estates, and wandered about the other parts of the empire as a 
fugitive. He was dependent for his daily repast on the bounty of convents, 
or of the burghers of the imperial cities ; his other wants were supplied from 
the slender revenues of his chancery. He might sometimes be seen 
travelling along the roads of his own dominions in a carriage drawn by 
oxen. Never, and this he felt himself, was the majesty of the empire dragged 
about in meaner form. The possessor of a power which, according to the 


received idea, ruled the world, was become an object of contemptuous 
pity.” ] 
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THE REIGN OF MAXIMILIAN I 


Frederick II died in 1493. Maximilian was proclaimed his successor on the 
imperial throne without a dissentient voice, and speedily found himself 
fuUy occupied. 


France at that time cast her eyes upon Italy. Nepotism, the family-interest of 
the popes, 


XIMILIAN¥S- 


who bestowed enormous wealth, and even Italian principalities, on their 
nephews, relatives, and natural children, was the prevalent spirit of the 
court of Rome. The pope’s relations plundered the papal treasury, which he 
filled with the plunder of the whole of Christendom, by raising the church 
taxes, amplifying the ceremonies, and selling absolution. 


France, ever watchful, was not tardy in finding an opportunity for 
interference. Charles VIII unexpectedly entered Italy at the head of an 
immense army, partly composed of Swiss mercenaries, and took Naples. 
Milan, alarmed at the overwhelming strength of her importunate ally, now 
entered into a league with the pope, the emperor, Spain, and Naples, for the 
purpose of driving him out of Italy, and Alexander VI astonished the world 
by leaguing with the arch-foe of Christendom, the Turkish sultan, against 
the “most Christian” king of France. Charles yielded to the storm, and 
voluntarily returned to France (1495 a.d.) Maximilian had been unable, 
from want of money, to come in person to Italy, and three thousand men 
were all he had been able to supply. He had, however, secured himself by a 
marriage with Bianca Maria, the sister of Galeazzo Sforza, and attempted, 
on the withdrawal of the French, to put forward his pretensions as emperor. 
Pisa (1496) imploring his aid against Florence, he undertook a campaign at 
the head of an inconsiderable force, in which he was unsuccessful. 


A still closer alliance was formed with Spain. The marriage of Philip, 
Maximilian’s son, with the Infanta Johanna, and that of his daughter 
Margaret, with the Infant Don Juan 0496) brought this splendid monarchy 
mto 
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the house of Habsburg, the Infant Don Juan expiring shortly afterwards, and 
the whole of Spain falling to Philip in right of his wife.” 


At this point the demands made upon the activity of King Maximilian came 
to the rescue of the imperial idea. As early as 1489 he promised to do all in 
his power to introduce a chamber of justice on the lines proposed, so that he 
had pledged himself morally. But after his father’s death in the year 1493, 


when Europe was again plunged into the greatest agitation, he had to 
reconcile himself to still larger concessions. In this connection particular 
importance attaches to the diet at Worms of 1495. The prevalent idea was, 
after the imperial dignity had lost its significance as the central power, for 
the diet to make an attempt at founding a unity of a different kind. The 
intention of the representatives, particularly of their leader at that time, 
Berthold von Mainz, was to found a federation of all the parts of the empire 
and by this means to base the power of the realm, which could no longer be 
monarchial, on a more aristocratic-republican foundation. Their first idea 
was to form an imperial council to be made up of king, electors, and the 
different deputies from the provinces, who would have had the entire 
control of internal affairs. Maximilian’s purpose, on the contrary, was to 
obtain supplies of money and men; not only the urgent assistance which 
w^as needed for the moment, but what he called a permanent source of 
support, a military constitution of supply. Both parties, as we have seen, 
desired unity, but the former more in the aristocratic, the latter in the 
monarchical sense. Naturally the former preponderated because it was in 
itself much the stronger. Moreover, even the estates proposed to foimd a 
military constitution, not on the basis of the feudal system, however, but on 
that of a general assessment. They had the generosity to make a preliminary 
grant to the king of the money which he demanded for his urgent need, to 
avoid his being placed in pawn as it were (such were the terms of their 
expression). 


The cities, which particularly pressed for a public peace, only contributed at 
the instance of Berthold, and not without a certain amount of resistance. But 
as Maximilian still hesitated, and demanded again and again money and 
troops, and the establishment of “a permanent supply,” they began to refuse 
him everything till peace and order should be reinstated. Coimnittees were 
formed, proposals made and referred to experts. In consequence of the 
opposition, Maximilian was at last compelled to bow to necessity and 
accept them. The four items were the following: (1) The public peace 
(Landfriede), which differed particularly from the former Landfriede in that 
it was not established for a term of years, but was to be perpetual, “general, 
and continual.” The punishment of outlawry was retained. (2) The chamber 
of justice, which was now to be constituted in a manner to which Frederick 
III would never have consented, both at the will and with the advice of the 


assembly and ia final election on the spot; the president himself w^as even 
empowered to pro-noimce the ban of the empire on his own responsibility. 
(3) The ” common penny,” or the permanent main subsidy; a general poll- 
tax which never actually came into operation, but which was intended to 
represent one-tenth per cent, on the value of all property. (4) Not the council 
of regency, but for a month in every year an assembly of the estates of the 
empire, which on urgent occasions was even to be convened by the 
presidents. Obviously the result w^as now in favour of the estates. The 
imperial assembly would have had the control of the money and the 
conduct of foreign affairs, and a share of the judicial power would have 
passed over to a combination springing from the estates, as a consequence 
of the access of dignity bestowed upon the chamber of justice. 
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It is no wonder that Maximilian did not like to further a constitution of this 
kind. He did not appear at the first imperial assembly. The consequence was 
that no executive measures could be carried in accordance with the previous 
resolution concerning the “common penny.” Some princes had the 
generosity to return the money to their subjects; in the second year no one 
would pay it any longer. The further consequence of this was that the 
chamber of justice, which it had been proposed to pay out of this “common 
penny,” could not be maintained, so that the public peace totally lacked 
effective execution. It was evident that the king was mostly at fault. As he 
had at the same time come off a loser in his wars both with Switzerland and 
Italy, he was obliged m the year 1500 at the Augsburg diet to consent to a 
council of the empire — or imperial regency, which he had always refused 
before; each elector was to send one representative, and each of his cities 
two. The chanceUorship was to be filled by the elector of Mainz. The 
estates in return consented to a kind of military levy. Thereupon the newly 
constituted imperial council did in point of fact receive the ambassadors of 
France. But the king, who ought to have presided over this council, did not 
appear. He prevented the complete filling up of the places in the council; 
agam the whole proceedings resulted in nothing. Nor did he summon a new 


been attacked sooner than he could have anticipated ; immediately, on the 
news of his anointing at Hebron, tlie Philistines invaded Judah. David 
seems to have been taken unawares, and Israel’s attempt to make itself 
independent through him, to have been nipped in the bud. Beit-lahm (Bible 
Bethlehem) David’s home, was quickly occupied, and Hebron was 
threatened. David was warned, but having no time to summon the militia, 
was compelled to withdraw hastily to the cave of Adullam, which 
stronghold had long ago been intrusted to him. Here he seems to have 
remained some time, until he had collected his forces, and later he 
succeeded in inflicting a sensible defeat on the Philistines, who had fixed 
their camp in the land of giants, the so-called plain of Rephaim north of 
Jebus, opposite Gibeon. 
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But it must be confessed that the Philistines were not annihilated, or even 
merely reduced to quiescence by this. The struggle was again renewed on 
the occasion of a second invasion of Judah by the enemy. In obedience to 
Jehovah’s oracle, David passed round the Philistines, who had again 
encamped in the land of giants, and attacked them from the north, i.e. from 
behind. He smote them from Gibeon to Gezer. 


For the time the Philistines seemed to have remained quiet after these two 
defeats, which David had inflicted on them within so short a time. But their 
power was not yet broken, and David must have fought many and doubtless 
severe battles before Israel had rest from the Philistines. Many a 
reminiscence of David and his heroes, many a bold feat of his valiant host, 
lived on through subsequent generations and was referred to this very 
struggle. At one time it is David’s own life which is at stake, at another, 
Goli-ath of Gath is slain, the enemy who has also lent his name to the 
unknown Philistine giant whom David had formerly killed. Finally, by a 
decisive battle, David succeeds in winning the Philistine’s capital and with 
it their whole country. From this time forward the power of the Philistines is 
broken. Never afterwards do they appear as the enemies of Israel. From the 


diet. Instead of founding the empire at this time, as he has been so often 
credited with doing, he rather contributed towards its complete dissolution. 
He certainly founded a sort of chamber of justice, but quite of the old kind, 
made up of a few bishops and depending on perquisites; but, as nobody 
acknowledged it, it accomplished nothing. 


In the year 1502, the electors agreed to assemble at least every year, each 
one to deliberate upon the interests of the empire with the estates situated 
nearest him. But Maximilian managed to midermine this intention by 
securing the nomination to the vacancy at Cologne of a prince who was 
absolutely devoted to him. He himself was so indignant that he sometimes 
declared he would throw down his crown at the feet of the representatives 
and trample it to atoms. The representatives, on their side, actually 
conceived the idea in 1503 of deposmg the king. Thereupon he himself 
appeared, as Louis of Bavaria once did, in the assembly to frustrate this 
purpose. He was really, however, not so utterly powerless in the empire; he 
possessed a number of bishoprics and livings. Albert of Saxony and Henry 
of Calenberg were in his service. Furthermore it was a piece of good fortune 
for him that the Landshut quarrel broke out, in which he took a part so 
fruitful of results that he regained his former influence and prestige. This 
happened chiefly through that Swabian League which dates its formation 
from 1488.’ Moreover his son Philip, whose father-m-law Ferdmand the 
Catholic was establishing his authority in Naples, was also victorious in the 
war in Gelderland, and an accommodation had just been made with the 
French. All these fortunate circumstances contributed to the gradual 
extinction of motives for forming a constitution in which the claims of the 
king and the estates of the reahn should be equally balanced. The purely 
“representative” principle could no longer maintain the upper hand, but yet 
it was impossible to suppress it entirely. 


e [* This is known as ‘ ‘ the great ” Swabian League to distinguish it from 
the numerous others ! that are associated with the internal history of Swabia 
from 1376 onwards. The subject of the ‘ conflicting policies of the cities 
and the princes of Swabia and their respective relations with ‘ the emperor 
is yet another illustration of that anarchy which is the main characteristic of 


Ger-man history before the period of the Reformation, and which, it may be 
added, by no means disappeared entirely with the advent of that period. ] 
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THE DIET OF COLOGNE (1505 A.D.) 


[1505-1512 A.D.] 


At the diet at Cologne in 1505, the estates agreed to assist the king against 
Hungary in accordance with former proposals. Every thought of calling in 
the “common penny” was expressly discountenanced. But it was at once 
determined that the assistance granted was to be in money, and a tax was 
settled. The king promised to establish a chamber of justice and to negotiate 
a public peace in the maimer resolved upon at Worms. In the diet at 
Constance in the year 1507 these efforts w^re continued. The power of the 
king was already so consolidated that a French ambassador, who carried 
with him despatches addressed to the imperial estates, was arrested and 
treated pretty roughly. Here the former proposals were renewed and 
directed towards an expedition to Rome. Clearly the cities were drawn upon 
pretty heavily. All the electors together, including Bohemia, had to place in 
the field 760 horsemen, 557 infantry, and pay 16,230 gulden; the cities had 
to provide 632 horsemen, therefore almost as many as the electors, and on 
the other hand 1,335 infantry, two and a half times as many, and to pay 
39,942 gulden. 


Further, a firm foundation was laid for the chamber of justice, the 
nomination of its members divided between the king and the estates, the 
payment to be made out of penal money fines, and, if these were not 
sufficient, an imperial tax was to be raised. The president of the chamber 
was to have the right of pronouncing the ban of the empire. However the 
vote of supply was only granted for half a year, and the council was 
provisionally accepted for six years only. But still it was of the greatest 
importance that it really held sittings, and exercised a regular activity, 
which dates from this time. 


These labours then were continued in the diet at Cologne in 1512. It was 
again agreed to retain the imperial chamber for another six years, and its 
reform was also resolved upon. The only thing wanted now was to provide 
for the execution of its decisions. For this purpose the empire was divided 
into ten circuits. Six circuits, exclusive of the king and the electors, had 
already been sketched out in 1500 at Augsburg. Two new ones were now 
formed out of the Austrian possessions, and two out of the electorates, one 
for the Rhine and one for Upper Saxony. They are called ” circles ” in the 
imperial decree.’ In each circle there was to be a captain with his 
contingent of sub- 


BOURGEOIS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


[° Ranke makes the distinction in the German between Kreis (translated 
Cirkel (translated “circle “).] 


‘circuit”) and 
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ordinates. At every breach of the public peace the captain of the circle in 
which the perpetrators, their helpers and dependents lived, was to summon 
his contingent and consult with them, and take proceedings to maintain the 
public peace. Switzerland was excluded from this constitution of things — 
as she looked after herself. Other plans were also made ; there was talk of a 
new universal tax such as had been resolved upon at Worms; of a scheme of 
appointing eight councillors to the king, above all of a closer union of the 
empire. The emperor expresses this very clearly in the recess : ” We and the 
estates of the holy empire have contracted and pledged our common duty to 
carry out the following articles and intentions as a Christian body and 
assembly to and with each other.” The cities had been for some time 
excluded from the settlement, but now they were readmitted. 


We must guard, however, against concluding that these resolutions were at 
once carried into effective operation. They were ideas and plans, the 
necessity of which was obvious to everyone, but to execute them presented 
the gravest difficulties. The circuits were in all probability not really 
established till about twenty years later; the captains were not appointed, 
neither were the councillors, who were considered of so much importance. 
Maximilian himself was in a perpetual dilemma between respect and 
contempt, fortune and misfortmie, power and weakness. The fact was 
largely due to his foreign relations. In these he accomplished an incredible 
amount for his family and its power chiefly by treaties and marriage 
alliances; how remarkable it is that, on the contrary, when he strove for the 
rights of the empire, with an assiduity greater, though not always so well- 
matured and warlike, he failed in everything.’ 


THE SEPARATION OF SWITZERLAND (1499 A.D.) 


The empire, like the oak whose topmost branches first show symptoms of 
the decay spreading from its roots, first lost the finest of her German 
provinces, and her holy banner was hurled from those glorious natural 
bulwarks, whence, mid ice and snow, our victorious forefathers had looked 
dowa upon the fertile vales of Italy. 


The Swiss confederation had been declared an integral part of the Swabian 
circle, but, influenced by distrust of the Swabian cities, which had ever 
preserved a false neutrality towards them, and of the princes and nobles, 
their hereditary foes, they refused to enter into the league. Their success 
against Burgundy had, moreover, rendered them insolent and presumptuous, 
whilst France incessantly incited them to declare themselves mdependent of 
the empire. France drew her mercenaries from the Alps, was a good 
paymaster, and flattered the rough mountaineers with a semblance of royal 
confidence; whilst the German princes, and even the emperor, thoughtlessly 
treated them with contempt. A dispute concerning landmarks that arose 
between the Orisons peasantry and the Austrian Tyrolese, and occasioned 
their enrolment in the confederation, brought the matter to an issue. The 
enraged emperor declared war (a.d. 1498) against the Swiss, in which he 
was seconded by the Swabian league. In 1499 the Swiss concluded a treaty 
with France, and, quitting their mountams, attacked the approachmg foe on 
every side. Willi-bald Pirkheimer, who was present with four hundred red- 
habited citizens of Nuremberg, has graphically described every incident of 
this war. The imperial remforcements arrived slowly and in separate bodies; 
the princes and nobles fighting in real earnest, the cities with little 
inclination. The Swiss were, consequently, able to defeat each single 
detachment before they could 
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unite, and were in this manner victorious in ten engagements. The emperor 
on his arrival, publicly addressed an angry letter to the Swiss from Freiburg 
in the Breisgau. The Tyrolese failed in an attempt to take the Grisons in the 
rear across Bormio, and four hundred of the imperialists were, on this 
occasion, crushed by an avalanche. Pirkheimer saw a troop of half-starved 
children under the care of two old women seeking for herbs, like cattle, on j 
the mountains, so great was the distress to which the blockade had reduced 
{ the Swiss. They, nevertheless, defended themselves on every side, and 


slew i four thousand Tyrolese near Mais in the Vienstgau, in revenge for 
which four hundred Grisons peasants, detained captive at Meran, were put 
to death. | The emperor went to Constance, where a letter from the 
confederation was j delivered to him by a young girl.“ Peace was, however, 
far from the thoughts i of the emperor, who, dividing his forces, despatched 
the majority of his troops against Bale, under the Count von Fiirstenberg, 
whilst he advanced towards Geneva, and was occupied in crossing the lake 
when the news of Fiirstenberg’s defeat and death, near Dornach, arrived. 
The princes, little desirous of staking their honour against their low-born 
opponents, instantly returned home in great numbers, and the emperor was 
therefore compelled to make peace. The Swiss retained possession of the 
Thurgau and of Bale, and Schaffhausen joined the confederation, which was 
not subject to the imperial chamber, and for the future belonged merely in 
name to the empu”e, and gradually fell under the growing influence of 
France, a.d. 1499. 


OTHER WARS 


Some years after the Swiss war, Maximilian was involved in a petty war’ of 
succession in Bavaria, a.d. 1504. Disturbances had also arisen in the 
Netherlands (a.d. 1494), where the people favoured Charles of Gueldres to: 
the prejudice of the Habsburgs. Maximilian’s son, Philip the Handsome, at! 
length concluded a truce with his opponent, and went into Spain for the 
pur4 pose of taking possession of the kingdom of Castile, whose queen, 
Isabella,! had just expired, in the name of her daughter, his wife, Johanna. 
Ferdinand of Aragon, his father-in-law, however, refused to yield the throne 
of Castile during his lifetime, and, in his old age, married a young 
Frenchwoman, in the hope of raising another heir to the throne of Aragon. 


Maximilian beheld the successes of the French monarch in Italy, and 
Ferdmand of Naples dragged in chains to France, with impotent rage, and 
convoked one diet after another without being able to raise either money or 


troops. At length, in the hope of saving his honour, he invested France with 
the duchy of his brother-in-law, Sforza, and, by the treaty of Blois (a.d. 
1504), ceded Milan to France for the sum of two hundred thousand francs. 
Thej marriage of Charles, Maximilian’s grandson, with Claudia, the 
daughter of Louis, who it was stipulated should bring Milan in dowry to the 
house of Habsburg, also formed one of the articles of this treaty, and in the 
event of any impediment to the marriage being raised by France, Milan was 
to be unconditionally restored to the house of Austria. The marriage of the 
Archduke Ferdinand with Anna, the youthful daughter of Wladislaw of 
Hungary and Bohemia, was more fortunate. Ferdinand of Spain, unable to 


‘On being asked the number of the Swiss, she replied: “There are plenty to 
beat you; you might have counted them during the battle had not fear struck 
you blind”; and on an old soldier, stung by the sarcasm, drawing his sword 
upon her, she said, ” If you are such a hero, seek men to fight with.” G5tz 
von Berlichingen, who was present, thus describes the emperor ; ‘ ‘ He 
wore a little old green coat, and little short green cap, and a great green hat 
over it. (Quite Tyrolean.) i 
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tolerate the Habsburg as his successor on the throne, entered mto a league 
with France, who mstantly infringed the treaty of Blois, and Claudia was 
married to Francis of Anjou, the heir-apparent to the throne of France. 
Maximilian, enraged at Louis’ perfidy, vainly called upon the imperial 
estates of Germany to revenge the insult; he was merely enabled to raise a 
small body of troops, with which he crossed the Alps for the purpose of 
taking possession of Milan and of being finally crowned by the pope. The 
Venetians, however, refused to grant him a free passage, defeated him at 
Catora, and compelled him to retrace his steps. At Trient, Matthaeus Lang, 
archbishop of Salzburg, placed the crown on his brow in the name of the 
pope, a.d. 1508. 


The insolence and grasping policy of Venice had rendered her universally 
obnoxious. Maximilian had been insulted and robbed by her ; Louis 
dreaded her vicinity to his newly-gained duchy of Milan; whilst Ferdinand, 
the pope, and the rest of the Italian powers viewed her with similar enmity. 
These considerations formed the basis of the league of Cambray, a.d. 1508, 
in which all the contending parties ceased their strife to unite against their 
common foe. The French gained a decisive victory at Aguadello. Vicenza 
was taken by the imperial troops, a.d. 1510. The Swiss, who had at first 
aided Venice, being forced to retreat during the severe winter of 1512, 
revenged themselves by laying Lombardy waste. Venice, deprived of their 
aid, humbled herself before the emperor, and the senator Giustiniani fell in 
the name of the republic at his feet, and finally persuaded both him and the 
pope to renounce their alliance with France. The new confederates were, 
however, defeated at I Ravenna by the French under Gaston de Foix. The 
Swiss confederation, gained over by the bishop of Sion, who was rewarded 
with a cardinal’s hat, now took part with the emperor and the pope, and, 
marching into Lombardy, drove out the French and placed Max Sforza on 
the ducal throne of Milan, ; A.D. 1512. 


1 The emperor, although unable to offer much opposition to France in 
, Italy, was more successful in the Netherlands, where, aided by the English, 
. he carried on war against Louis and gained a second battle of spurs at 


1 Terouanne.* He also assembled a troop of lancers under George von 
Frunds— 


berg, who besieged Venice, and fought his way through an overwhelming 
‘ force under the Venetian general, Alviano, at Ceratia. Maxmiilian entered 
\ Lombardy in person (a.d. 1516) with twenty thousand men, ten thousand 
! of whom were Swiss, under the loyal-hearted Stapfer of Zurich, but was 


I compelled to retreat, owing to want of money, and the superior numbers of 


1 Swiss in the service of France. Unable to save Milan, he made a virtue of 
enecessity and ceded that duchy to Francis I, who had succeeded Louis. In 


I his old age, he zealously endeavoured to raise means for carrying on the 
war 


lagamst the Turks. ^ Anticipating the full co-operation of the European 
states 


I he struck a medal, m which he was designated as lord of the West and 
East, 


;and flattered himself with the prospect of again rendering Constantinople 
the 


;3eat of a Christian empire. The pope also entered into his views, sent him a 


‘consecrated hat and sword, declared the kingdom of the East an imperial 
fief, 


Jind appointed him generalissimo of the Christian army, which was to 
consist 


pf Germans and French, while the English, Portuguese, and Spaniards were 
“AQ furnish a naval armament. 


» Peter Daniel says, in his History of France, “because our cavalry made 
more use of their ! purs than of their swords.” The Chevalier Bayard, on 
perceiving the impossibility of escape, iook an English knight, who had just 
dismounted, prisoner, in order instantly to surrender himself to him. 
Maximilian, on being informed of this strange adventure, restored Bayard 
to I herty. 
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He laid his plan before the diet, and appealed to the states with his usual 
eloquence; but he was answered by remonstrances against the exactions of 
the pope; and a considerable sensation was excited by a writing attributed to 
Ulrich von Hutten, which was circulated among the members, describing 
the pope as a more dangerous enemy to Christianity than the Turks, and 
charging the court of Rome with having drained the states of Christendom 
by annates, reserves, tenths, and other exactions; discussion was deferred to 
a future meeting. 


The same ill-success attended his attempts to secure the election of his 
grandson. He had already entered into secret negotiations with several of 
the electors, and Charles had sent into Germany a considerable sum to bribe 
the electoral college. By these means Maximilian secured the votes of 
Mainz, Cologne, the Palatinate, and Brandenburg; but he experienced an 
opposition from Frederick the Wise, elector of Saxony, who, as one of the 
vicars of the empire, wished for an interregnum, and the elector of Treves, 
who was devoted to France. In addition to these obstacles, the nomination 
of Charles was counteracted by Francis I, who aspired to the imperial 
dignity, and by the pope, who was unwilling to see the crowns of the empire 
and Naples united in the same person. In consequence of this opposition, 
the electors declined the proposal of Maximilian, by urging their usual plea 
that, as he had not been actually crowned at Rome, they could not infringe 
the laws of Germany by electing two kings of the Romans, and, having 
failed in all his endeavours to convince the electors of the validity of the 
bull of Alexander VI, which declared him as much emperor as if crowned at 
Rome, Maximilian was obliged to defer his project to a future occasion. 


That occasion never arrived. Although no more than fifty-nine, he had long 
felt his health declining, and for the last four years he never travelled 
without a coffin, which he was occasionally heard to apostrophise. Soon 
after his arrival at Innsbruck, where he purposed to regulate the succession 
to his hereditary dominions, he was seized with a slight fever, which he 
hoped to remove by exercise and change of air. He accordingly descended 
the Inn, disembarked at Passau, and with a view to dissipate his melancholy, 
or to improve his health, proceeded to Wels in Upper Austria, where he 


time of David the relations between the two nations are essentially peaceful. 
Nor, in spite of his victories, did David subjugate Philistia or destroy her 
nationality. lie was content to have won back Israel’s position, defeated the 
enemy, and kept peace with him. It even appears that moderately friendly 
relations were opened between the rivals. Indeed, so little were the 
Philistines now considered as the hereditary foes of Israel, that David 
chooses his bodyguard from amongst them. 


But David was not content with the success he had so far attained. Israel 
was not merely to be free. Israel was to be united, and raised to a position 
commanding respect among the neighbouring states. Step by step, David 
brought this aim nearer fulfilment. He trained the tribes to give new and 
better expression to their cohesion than had formerly been possible ; he 
fitted them to guide their destinies according to his own ideal ; thanks to 
him, for a time, Israel was even able to have a decisive voice in the council 
of the peoples of Anterior Asia, who dwelt west of the Euphrates. No 
wonder, then, that Israel knows no greater king than David, and that his 
name is the expression, to the most remote posterity, of all the magnificence 
and all the splendour which could ever have been imagined in Israel. David 
was and remains the greatest man next to Moses in the history of Israel, and 
is at the same time the most popular. 


It was not David’s work which awakened in the tribes of Israel the 
consciousness that they formed an unit, a single people, nor that for a 
transitory period they acted as one nation. Moses, and again later, Saul, 
even Deborah for some of the tribes, had given expression to this ideal 
unity, and temporarily realised it. The tribes must now long have known 
that they were the limbs of a single nation. But always, as had been lately 
manifested in Saul, the strengtli was lacking to maintain what had been 
momentarily acquired. What was especially wanted even when liberty had 
been won, was a national centre, round which the life of the nation, political 
as well as religious, might gather. Only when this was attained could the 
unification be really complete, and any sort of permanence be guaranteed 
for the liberty won by the sword. Saul, with inconceivable shortsightedness, 
did little or nothing towards this object. The national sanctuary, first lost 
and afterwards again recovered, he had left standing in an obscure corner of 


amused himself with his favourite diversion of hawking and hunting. But 
the fatigues of the chase aggravated his complaint, and the immoderate use 
of melons brought on a dysentery. Being recommended by his physicians to 
fulfil the last duties of a Christian, he replied, ” I have long done so, or it 
would now be too late.” On the arrival of the friar, he sat up in his bed, 
received him with the most joyful expressions and gestures, and said to the 
bystanders, “This man will show me the way to heaven.” After much pious 
conversation, dur-ing which he would not suffer himself to be called 
emperor, but simply Maximilian, he received the holy sacrament according 
to the ordinances of the church. He then summoned his ministers, and 
executed his testament. He ordered that all the officers of state and 
magistrates should continue to exercise their fimctions, until the arrival of 
one of his grandsons. From a principle of extreme modesty, which he 
carried so far that he never put on or took off his shirt before any person, he 
called a short time before his death for clean linen, and strictly forbade that 
it should be changed. He ordered the hair of his head to be cut off, and his 
teeth to be pulled out, broken, and publicly burnt in the chapel of his court. 
As a lesson of mortality, his body was to be exposed to view for a whole 
day, then to be enclosed in a sack filled with quick-lime, covered with white 
silk and damask; to be placed in the coffin already prepared for its 
reception, and to be interred in the church of the palace at 
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Neustadt, under the altar of St. George, in such a situation, that the 
officiating priests might tread upon his head and heart. He expressed his 
hope that by these means his sinful body, after the departure of his soul, 
would be dishonoured and humiliated before the whole world. Having 
finished this business, he stretched out his hand to the bystanders, and gave 
them his benediction. As they were unable to conceal their emotions, and 
burst into tears, he said, “Why do you weep, because you see a mortal die? 
Such tears as these rather become women than men.” To the prayers of the 
Carthusian he made audible responses, and when his voice failed, gave 


signs of his faith with his gestures. He died at three o’clock in the morning, 
on the 11th of January, 1519, in the sixtieth year of his age. ? 


RANKE’s estimate of ISIAXIMILIAN 


Maximilian was a man of schemes but not of achievements, full of talents 
and artistic capacities; a splendid sportsman and shot, a chamois-hunter by 
habit and inclination; indefatigable, mysterious, and withal popular, so that 
his person is associated with pleasant memories — but he never did or 
accomplished a single thing. He was inexhaustible in new ideas; for this 
reason he acquires much significance for the future of the empire, but not in 
virtue of direct institutions. The last years of his government lack a 
commendable orderliness even more egregiously than the first. In the year 
1513 he summoned a diet which did not meet at all; in the year 1517 
another one certainly met in Mainz, and which may be compared to the diet 
in Reineke Fuchs, so many were the grievances that poured in. Even the 
chamber of justice, which had only just been established and in whose 
proceedings Maxmiilian incessantly interfered, met with the most violent 
attacks. 


The empire generally was in a state of ferment. Emperor and princes were 
at variance on every point as regarded their respective rights. Not one 
institution was really carried into effect. It was still not yet known what 
estates were immediate and what mediate. In all districts this was a source 
of many-sided dissatisfaction. The lists * which came into existence were 
for this very reason utterly useless. The nobility, particularly fearful of a 
widening authority especially in the princely jurisdiction, made alliances 
with one another or fought for fame and fortune in isolated groups. The 
cities also were in a state of considerable agitation. Oppression on the part 
of the princely power, the continual restlessness of the provinces, the 
restriction on their trade, which nevertheless increased with magnificent 
rapidity, and a number of internal troubles threw them into commotion. 
Most dangerous of all however was the profound disaffection amongst the 
peasantry. _ Even in the second half of the fifteenth, and almost in every 
year at the beginning of the sixteenth century we hear of insurrections 
amongst the peasantry, which were naturally fostered all the more by the 
fact that the peasants had now learned the art of war; and as they knew as 


well how to fight as the Swiss, they now claimed the same rights as the 
latter. 


A period full of so much internal unrest as that of Maximilian’s reign does 
not reoccur in the whole of German history; even the present tune cannot be 
compared with it. A firm government, which might have stemmed the 
discontent, had not been established. In these circumstances it was really 
the religious movement of the Reformation which, by providing the general 


[‘ “Matrikeln ” iu tlie original ; the assessments being made from the list of 
estates and no one knowing which were mediate and which were immediate 
estates, it is clear that the revenues were imperilled by this state of affairs. ] 
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agitation with a new motive power, at once diverted it from the reign of 
pohtics and absorbed it in itself. 


The glory which surrounds the memory of Maximilian, the high renown 
which he enjoyed even among his contemporaries, were not won by the 
success of his enterprises, but by his personal qualities. Every good gift of 
nature had been lavished upon him in profusion: health up to an advanced 
age, so robust that, when it was deranged, strong exercise and copious 
draughts of water were his sole and sufficient remedy; not beauty indeed, 
but so fine a person, so framed for strength and agility, that he outdid all his 
followers in knightly exercises, outwearied them in exertions and toils; a 
memory to which everything that he had learned or witnessed was ever 
present; so singular a natural acuteness and justness of apprehension, that 
he was never deceived in his servants ; he employed them exactly in the 
services for which they were best suited ; an imagination of imequalled 
richness and brilliancy. He was a man, in short, formed to excite admiration 
and to inspire enthusiastic attachment; formed to be the romantic hero, the 
exhaustless theme of the people. 


What wondrous stories did they tell of his adventures in the chase — how 
in the land beyond the Ens, he had stood his ground alone against an 


enormous bear in the open coppice ; how in a sunken way in Brabant he had 
killed a stag, at the moment it rushed upon him ; how, when surprised by a 
wild boar in the forest of Brussels, he had laid it dead at his feet with his 
boar-spear, without alighting from his horse! But above all, what perilous 
adventures did they recount of his chamois hunts in the high Alps, where it 
was he who sometimes saved from death or danger the practised hunter that 
accompanied him. In all these scenes he showed the same prompt and 
gallant spirit, the same elastic presence of mind. Thus too he appeared in 
the face of the enemy. Within range of the enemy’s fire, we see him alight 
from his horse, form his order of battle, and win the victory; in the skirmish 
attacking four or five enemies single-handed; on the field defending himself 
in a sort of single combat against an enemy who selected him as his 
peculiar object: for he was always to be found in the front of the battle; 
always in the hottest of the fight and the danger. The Venetian ambassador 
cannot find words to express the confidence which the German soldiers of 
every class felt for the chief who never deserted them in the moment of 
peril. He cannot be regarded as a great general ; but he had a singular gift 
for the organisation of a particular body of troops, the improvement of the 
several arms and the constitution of the army generally; the militia of the 
Landsknechts, by which the fame of the German foot soldiers was restored, 
was founded and organised by him. He also put the use of fire-arms on an 
entirely new footing, and his inventive genius displayed itself particularly in 
this department. 


He had a matchless talent for managing men. The princes who were 
offended and injured by his policy could not withstand the charm of his 
personal intercourse. “Never,” says Frederick the Wise of Saxony, “did I 
behold a more courteous man.” The wild, turbulent knights, against whom 
he raised the empire and the league, yet heard such expressions from his 
lips that it was, as Gotz von Berlichingen said, “a joy to their hearts; and 
they could never bear to do anything against his imperial majesty.” He took 
part in the festivals and amusements of the citizens in the towns — their 
dances and their shooting matches, in which he was not unfrequently the 
best shot; and offered prizes, damask for the arquebusiers or a few ells of 
red velvet for the crossbow-men. At the camp before Padua he rode up to a 
sutler and asked for something to eat. John of Landau, who was with him, 
offered to 
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taste the food; the emperor inquired where the woman came from. “From 
Augsbm-g,” was the reply. “Ah!” exclaimed he, “then there is no need of a 
taster, for they of Augsburg are God-fearing people.” In his hereditary 
dominions he often administered justice in person, and if he saw a bashful 
man who kept in the background, called him to a more honourable place. 
He was little dazzled by the splendour of the supreme dignity. “My good 
fellow,” said he to an admiring poet, “thou knowest not me nor other 
princes aright.” All that we read of him shows freshness and clearness of 
apprehension, an open and ingenuous spirit. He was a brave soldier and a 
kind-hearted man; people loved and feared him.’ 


VV 


CHAPTER VII 


CHARLES V AND THE REFORMATION 
[1519-1546 A.D.] 


On one occasion only had the two men stood face to face who split the life 
of Germany into two halves, the two great opponents who are still fighting 
to this day in the spirit of that posterity which has sprung from them, the 
Burgundian Habsburger and the German son of the soil, Emperor and 
Professor ; the one, speaking German only to his horse, the other translator 
of the Bible and creator of the new German written language ; the one, the 
forefather of those who believe in the Jesuits, original founder of the 
dynastic policy of the Habsburgs, the other, the predecessor of Lessing, of 
the great Ger-man poets, historians, and philosophers. 


It was a desperate hour in the history of Germany when the young Emperor, 
heir of half the earth, uttered at Worms the contemptuous words : ” This 
man will never make a heretic of me ! ” for therewith began the struggle 
between his House and the spirit of national Germany : a struggle during 
three centuries, with victories and defeats on both sides and an issue 
predestined. — Gustav Frey— 


TAG. 


The imperial throne, now vacant by the death of Maximilian, requirec a 
successor. The general agitation throughout Europe, as well as the 
confusion prevalent in Germany itself, where the Faustrecht [or “law of 
violence”., appeared immediately after the death of the emperor to resume 
its sway-| demanded a monarch, endowed with energy and consequent 
power, in ordei, to maintain the necessary equilibrium between the internal 
and the externa government. The war still continued between Spain and 
France upon tin subject of Italy, although neither of these powers possessed 
the right of deci sion in the cause of a country which knew not how to 
govern or even helj 
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itself, such decision being vested in the hands of the emperor alone. In the 
east the Turks again threatened to devastate the country; and Hungary, 
reduced by maladministration as well as by the luxury and effeminacy of 
the people, was no longer able to serve as a bulwark against this formidable 
enemy; hence from this quarter likewise the emperor was called upon to 
come forth as the protector of Europe. In Germany itself, and in the very 
heart of the empire, feuds were raging with all their ungovernable fury. 
Duke Ulrich of Wiirtemberg, having cause to revenge himself upon the free 
city of Reutlingen for some offence, fell suddenly upon that place, in the 
winter of 1519; and having made himself master of it, he continued to hold 
it in possession as his own. The Swabian League, however, which had been 
established by the emperor Maximilian, in order to maintain the tranquillity 
of the land, finding the duke paid no respect or attention to their repeated 
summons to surrender the town, advanced at once against him, and by their 
superior force not only regaiiied possession of the place, but pursued the 
duke throughout his own territories so closely that he was compelled to quit 
them for safety. 


Maximilian had, in the course of his reign, gained several voices in favour 
of his grandson Charles, already king of Spain; many princes, however, still 
thought consideration requisite before they could undertake to place the 
imperial power in the hands of a sovereign who already reigned over the 
half of Europe; for, as inheritor of the houses of Spain and Austria, Charles 
possessed, besides Spain and the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, the 
beautiful Austrian provinces, and all the patrimonial territories of Burgundy 
in the Low Countries. If to so much splendid power the additional lustre 
acquired by the possession of the imperial crown were to be added, it was to 
be feared — thus the princes thought — that his house might become too 


powerful, and thence conceive the proud and ambitious project of invading 
and destroying the liberty of the German princes, and seek accordingly to 
render the empire, without limitation, hereditary and independent. 


From another side again, as his competitor for the imperial crown, came 
forth to oppose him the king of France, Francis I. The ambassadors from 
France presented to the assembled princes at Frankfort a document 
laudatory of their royal master, in which they thus alluded to the danger 
threatened by the incursions of the Turks : ” He must indeed be wanting in 
understanding who, at a time when the storm has broken forth, should still 
hesitate to confide the steerage of the vessel to the most skilful helmsman.” 


Nevertheless, in spite of the confidence with which the envoys spoke, the 
princes felt the danger of electing a French king to be emperor of Germany; 
and as the elector of Saxony, Frederick the Wise, to whom they had offered 
the crown, declined it with the magnanimous observation, in excuse, that 
the inferior power of his house was not equal to contend with the 
difficulties of the times, adding even his recommendation to them to elect 
the yomig Spanish king instead, the princes after further consideration 
remembered and admitted that at least he was a German prince, and the 
grandson of their late revered emperor Maximilian; they decided 
accordmgly in his favour, and elected him to the imperial throne on the 28th 
of June, 1519. Before the election, however, his ambassadors were obliged 
by the princes to sign the following conditions; viz., “That the emperor 
shall not make any alliance, nor carry on any war with a foreign nation, 
without the approbation of the princes, neither shall he introduce any 
foreign troops whatever into the empire; that he shall hold no diets beyond 
Germany; that all offices at the imperial court and throughout the empire 
shall be conferred upon native Germans; 
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that in all the affairs of the empire no other language but German or Latin 
shall be employed; that, in conjunction with the estates, he shall put an end 
to all the commercial leagues which, by means of their capital, have 
hitherto held so much sway, and maintained so much independence; that he 
shall not pronounce the imperial ban against any state of the empire without 
urgent reasons nor without a proper form of judgment; and, finally, that he 
shall come to Germany as speedily as possible, and make that country his 
principal seat of residence.” These and other articles being sworn to by the 
ambassadors in the name of their royal master, they proceeded at once to 
hasten his arrival in the Germanic Empire.’ 


The great contest had lasted for a year, and the tension it had evoked in 
Europe was by no means relaxed by its decision; the clash of warring 
interests had penetrated too deeply into the life of the Powers, and the 
discord was 


intensified rather than mitigated by the victory of tlie Catholic King. 


It must be conceded that Charles did everything in his power to soothe the 
apprehen-sions bound up with his triumph. He seems to have learnt the 
certainty of his election as early as the 25th of June, by a letter from the 
elector of Mainz. In the early morning hours of the 6th of July a Flemish 
secretary delivered to Charles the elector’s letters announcing his election. 
As soon as the momentous news was known all the grandees hastened to 
the court to kiss the hand of Charles; the nuncio and the ambassadors of 
England and Venice appeared to congratulate, only the French ambassador 
held conspicuously aloof. Nevertheless in the course of the next few days 
Chievres and Gattinara assured the ambassadors of France and Venice of 
Charles’ desire, now that he had attained so high a dignity, to maintain 
peace in Christendom, to proceed against the infidels as a good Christian 
should, and above all to be on terms of good friendship with their two 
states. ” Our king,” they said, “loves peace and is prepared to do everything 
to maintain it.” To the pope he was even more gracious. No sooner did he 
receive from his plenipotentiary in Germany the news of the result of the 


election than he laid it before the papal legate, and addressed a letter of 
thanks to the pope, in which he completely ignored all that the latter 
previously had done to oppose him and spoke of the resignation exercised 
by the pope at the last moment as a kindness for which he owed him the 
utmost gratitude. He promised ever to cherish such sentiments towards him 
that the pope should never regret the kindness which, in his paternal 
affection, he had shown him./ 


The Spaniards themselves were discontented at beholding their sovereign 
invested with the imperial dignity; they feared they might in consequence 


Frederick the Wise (U63-1525) 
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be reduced to the form of a secondary kingdom, subject to the rule of 
arbitrary governors. ” What else had the empire now become,” they said, ” 
but the mere shadow of an immensely overgrown tree?” In such poor 
estimation was the ancient and, formerly, so venerated imperial crown now 
held in foreign countries. 


The majority of his councillors advised and warned Charles not to abandon 
his hereditary kingdom for the sake of a possession so uncertam, and at 
least difficult to maintain; but his genius saw and acknowledged that this 
very circumstance paved the way for bold and independent action. It was at 
this time, whilst he was on his journey to Germany, there to take possession 
of the crown offered to him, that the important news arrived announcing the 
acquisition made in his name of a second empire, that of Mexico, then just 
discovered in the new world. 


Charles landed in the Netherlands and continued his journey to Germany. 
He was crowned on the 22nd of October, 1520, at Aachen, with great pomp 


Israel, and had fixed his royal abode in his native Benjamite city of Gibeah 
where 
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he had lived as a peasant, and which had neither past nor future — the best 
evidence that Saul lacked the kingly faculty. David saw deeper than Saul. If 
Saul was an able warrior, who, when he had sheathed his sword, returned to 
his cattle at Gibeah, David, on the contrary, was a born ruler. He recognised 
that religion and national life needed a centre, unity a base, national power a 
place of assembly — in short that if the country was to maintain its unity 
and independence, it must have a capital worthy of royalty and fitted to 
secure it. 


Immediately after the conclusion of the first Philistine wars, David 
proceeded to the accomplishment of this object. His choice bears witness to 
his genius. Hebron, lying at the southern end of the country, and being 
moreover the capital of his own tribe, could be suited, neither by its position 
nor its tribal character, to form the centre of the new kingdom, which must 
be superior to the ancient tribal distinctions. Saul’s residence of Gib-eah 
was disqualified on similar grounds, and probably also strategically 
unimportant. On the other hand, the fortress of Jebus answered, as did no 
other place in Israel, to what David sought. Furnished by nature Avith the 
attributes of an almost impregnable stronghold from a strategical point of 
view, Jebus is one of the most important places in the country. At the 
middle point of the traffic between the Mediterranean and the East, as of 
that between Syria and Egypt, it is a natural centre for trade and commerce. 
As it was still in the possession of the Canaanites, it was well qualified to 
remain aloof from the contention for precedence among the tribes. And yet 
again as it lay not far from David’s birthplace, Jebus provided for the 
preservation of David’s kingship and of that connection with the tribe of 
Judah which was to a certain extent indispensable. In fact, David’s choice 
of Jebus — henceforth called Jerusalem in the Old Testament — as capital 
of his kingdom, was an act of incalculably wide-reaching importance. It is 


and magnificence, and he then appointed the 17th of April of the following 
year as the day for holding the first imperial diet at Worms. This diet was 
one of the most briUiant that had ever been held; it was attended by six 
electors and a numerous body of spiritual and temporal princes. The most 
famous transaction that occurred on tliis occasion was the trial of Martin : 
Luther.’ But the diet was important for other reasons as well. The emperor 
was just then in a most critical situation. In Spain there was open rebellion ‘ 
and his viceroy was unable to cope with the commons who were abetting it. 
One of the first tilings to be done at the diet was to appoint a council of 
regency to govern Germany while Charles returned to Spain. At the outset 
the embarrassment of ruling his scattered dominions was apparent, and 
Charles’ chief interest in Germany at the time was in getting from it men 
and money. As to the latter, Charles inherited from his grandfather little but 
debts, and he had to borrow 20,000 gulden from Franz von Sickingen, the 
knight whose Icastle of the Shrenberg threatened the imperial city where the 
diet was ‘meeting. 


But even of greater importance were the negotiations with the pope. 
Francis I, the disappointed rival, was threatening Italy, and Leo X (Gio— 


yanni dei Medici) was only too likely to be favourable. Besides, the pope 
felt 


uncomfortable in the grip of all the Spanish and imperial might which had 
its 


‘lold on the south and the north of Italy. The emperor’s need for the alliance 


of the pope was very great, and not to be influenced by the protest of a 
German 


nonk. On May 8th, 1521, a treaty was signed between Charles and Leo, 
vhich shows where Charles’ interests lay at the moment of the Lutheran 


evolt. Milan and Genoa were to be freed from the French yoke and restored 


‘o the feudal dominions of the emperor, and both pope and emperor were to 
urnish troops and money. The emperor was to send Neapolitan troops to 

id the pope in regaining Bologna; and Parma, Piacenza, and Ferrara were 
0 be recovered for him. The pope was to support Charles in Naples against 
ihe Venetians — they were to have the same friends and enemies; and 
‘istly, “the emperor was to support the pope against those fallen from the 
mlith.” The Edict of Worms against Luther was issued the same day. 

: There are now two cUvergent interests in our story — the history of the 
‘Aperor and his foreign policies, and the narrative of the revolt of Martin 
;Uther. As the latter was destined to influence history far more deeply than 
sie transitory successes of Charles, we leave aside the details of the long 
;orld-struggle of the greatest Habsburg for those of the origins of Protes— 


i\ism. We have already given the main outline of the wars with Francis I 
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in the history of that monarch, and we turn from the path to the great 


victory of Pa via and the Treaty of Madrid, to the more genuinely German 
history of Luther.« 


THE APPEARANCE OF MARTIN LUTHER 


Martin Luther, born at Eisleben on the 10th of November, 1483, became a 
monk in the monastery of the Augustin-Eremites at Erfurt (1505), in 
consequence of pecuHar circumstances; he was early led to Augustinism 
and the study of the Bible by deep rehgious requirements, which could find 
no satisfaction in the mechanism of the church. Removed in 1508 to the 
Augustine monastery at Wittenberg, he laboured there, in the newly 
founded university (1502), first as bachelor, from 1512 as doctor, with 
especial zeal to promote ; the study of the Bible. He met with much success 
as a lecturer; by him and j 


some hke-minded fellow-labourers the | study of theology at Wittenberg 
was [ diverted from Aristotle and the school-i men, to Augustine and Holy 
Scripture; and denying the sanctity of works, it I made its animating central 
point the « doctrine of salvation of man by faith { in Christ alone. Such a 
practical and [ scriptural turn of mind had often ex- ‘* isted silent and still in 
the church be-fore, and so long as it was not directly assailed in its inmost 
sanctuary, holding fast its allegiance to an ideal church instead of to the 
real, it had overlooked the shortcomings of the latter, or ex-1 cused them on 
the plea of human im- ‘ perfectibility. Thus even Luther held fast to the 
church, without considering the internal difference between his point of 
view and that of the church ; but at the same time his inward religious hfc 
and faith attained such rocklike steadfastness that, counting all outward 
things as nought, he was ready to face every danger and every onset in 
defence of the saving truth he had recognised. ^, 


At this time the Dominican Johan Tetzel [Dieze or Diez], as sub-commis- 
sary of Albert, the elector of Mainz, began to preach in the borderlands, as 
it was not allowed him to preach within the Saxon dominions, the 
indulgence, prescribed by the pope for the advancement of the building of 
St. Peter ‘f| church; he sold indulgences wdth unheard-of exaggeration and 
incredible effrontery at Jiiterbog (or Jiiterbock) and Zerbst, not far from 
Wittenberg Luther soon discovered in the confessional the corrupting 
consequences o! this. His own words regarding the affair are worth quoting. 


Martin Lcther 


LUTHER S OWN ACCOUNT OF TETZEL AND HIS INDULGENCES 


It happened in the year 1517 [he tells us] that a preaching friar, Johani 
Tetzel by name, came hither, a noisy fellow, whom Duke Frederick had 
save-from drowning at Innsbruck, for Maximilian had commanded Mm to b 
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drowned in the Inn (you may imagine it was for his great virtue’s sake).* 
Duke Frederick reminded him of it, when he began to trouble us at 
Wittenberg; he acknowledged it freely. The same Tetzel now hawked about 
the indulgence, and sold grace for money, dear or cheap as he best could. At 
the time I was a preacher here in the monastery, and a young doctor fresh 
from the anvil, glowing and bold in Holy Scripture. As many people went 
from Wittenberg to Jiiterbog and Zerbst after the indulgence, I (so truly as 
Christ tny Lord hath redeemed me) not knowdng what the indulgence was 
— as, indeed, at that time no one knew — began to preach mildly that men 
might mdo better, forsooth, than purchase the indulgence. I had before this, 
here at the castle, preached to the same effect against indulgence, and had 
displeased Duke Frederick thereby, for he entertained a great affection for 
this foundation (which possessed a particularly ample indulgence). Now, to 
come to the true cause of the Lutheran teaching, I let all go on as it went. 
However, it comes ;to my mind how that Tetzel had preached loathsome 
and fearful articles, which I will now name, to wit: he had such grace and 
power from the pope that if any man had defiled or impregnated the Virgin 
Mary he could forgive the sin, as soon as a fitting sum was deposited in the 
chest. Item, the red indulgence-cross with the pope’s banner, erected in the 
churches, was as isfiicacious as the cross of Christ. Item, if St. Peter were 
here now, he could have no greater grace or power than he had himself. 
Item, he would not change places in heaven with St. Peter : for he had 
released more souls with ¢.ndulgence than St. Peter by liis preaching. Item, 
when a coin was placed ‘.n the chest for a soul in purgatory, so soon as the 


penny fell ringing upon the ‘bottom, the soul immediately started for 
heaven. Item, the grace of indulgence was the very grace whereby man was 
reconciled to God. Item, there was no need to feel grief, or sorrow, or 
repentance for sin, if a man bought the indulgence, or the letter of 
indulgence. Tetzel also sold the right to sin in future time. He pushed his 
traffic to a fearful extent; every tiling might be lone for money.’ 


^ A MODERN VIEW OF TETZEL (LEA) 


Of course modern apologists have sought to prove that Luther calumniated 
Tetzel and his preachers in his reports of their assertions. We see no reason 
l:o doubt his accuracy. For centuries the qucestuarii had been accustomed to 
iise such arguments and promises; the people were accustomed to them, and 
Tetzel would never have acquired his reputation as a vendor of indulgences 
mlad he not vaunted his wares in the ordinary manner, We have good 
orthodox testimony that Arcemboldi, the papal commissioner for north 
Germany, mms not over nice, committing a thousand knaveries and carrying 
off all the jnoney of the country, and thus assisted in spreading the Lutheran 
revolt. -\See Balan.w) Luther, moreover, was altogether too shrewd to 
conimence !iis assault by basing his case on calumnies; if he used these 
assertions as lirguments it was because they were of common notoriety and 
could not be confuted ; he was not particularly scrupulous in controversy, 
but in this case lie was virtually taking liis life in liis hands, and it would 
have been the ixtreme of folly to depend on lies capable of easy disproof./ 


[‘ Lutlier is alluding to the story that Tetzel had been condemned to death 
for seducing a jQarried woman at Ulm, in 1512, but on the intervention of 
Frederick the Urse, elector and !luke of Saxony, his sentence was 
commuted to life imprisonment, from which he was later ;iardoned. Grone 
in his defence of Tetzel finds the accusation incompatible with Tetzel’s high 
lommission, but Lea.’ thinks rather that ” no one at that time would have 
thought of visiting ‘ 0 heavily so trivial an offence.” 
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[1517-1519 A.D.] LUTHER ROUSES OPPOSITION 


On the 31st of October, 1517, Luther affixed to the door of the castle church 
at Wittenberg ninety-five theses drawn up against the sale of indulgences as 
practised by Tetzel. 


Although in his theses Luther assailed only the Thomist doctrine of mdul- 
gences, and did not pass on to many others of the schoolmen, still they 
produced an effect important in the highest degree, and roused the 
Dominicans especially to oppose them. The spirit of this order was 
particularly sensitive by reason of humiliations but lately undergone in the 
case of Savonarola and Reuchlin; and they considered themselves injured m 
the persons of St. Thomas and Tetzel at the same time. Tetzel at once 
asSailed Luther with counter theses, for the defence of which he obtained 
the degree of doctor at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Sylvester Prierias wrote 
against hun with similar zeal. Dr. Johann von Eck, vice-chancellor of the 
University of Ingolstadt, united himself with them, and wrote Obelisci 
against Luther’s theses. The tenor and the maimer of these attacks could not 
discourage a Luther; they only kindled him into a noble indignation. 


The Dominicans carried their complaints to Rome. Leo X, who regarded the 
whole matter as a mere monkish wrangle, suffered Luther to be summoned 
before him; but he was easily induced, out of consideration for Frederick 
the Wise, elector of Saxony, whom he wished to bend to his views for the 
approaching election of the Roman emperor, to commission his cardmal ‘ 
legate Cajetan at Augsburg to bring the new heretic to submission. “ 
However, this legate, before whom Luther made his appearance at 
Augsburg in October, j 1518, could subdue the humble monk neither by his 
kindness nor by hisj threats. Moreover, the monk appealed, from the pope 
ill-informed to the pope better-informed; and afterwards, when the whole 
doctrine of indulgence, as developed down to this time, was confirmed from 
Rome by a bull, he issued an appeal from the pope to a general council (at 
Wittenberg, the ( 28th of November, 1518). 


Sympathy with the bold champion had long been expressed only in a j tone 
of fear and deprecation; gradually some few voices ventured to encour-i age 
him, especially among the humanists, and his associates and fellow-j 
townsmen at Wittenberg; but in the young Melanchthon, who was won: 
over to the Wittenberg school in 1518, he found his most faithful helper m 


the great work for which he was destined, without as yet knowing it 
himself. , His luminous and edifying works, by means of which he made the 
subject of | controversy intelligible to a larger circle, and contrived to 
awaken the feelings ‘m of the people, with moral and religious addresses in 
the spirit of Augustine’s system, to an inward religion, won for him more 
and more the hearts of the j German nation. _ i 


The elector of Saxony was at this time a person of too great importance to 
the pope, in a political point of view, to be alienated for the sake of an 
insignificant monk. Leo X sent to him his chamberlain, Karl von Miltitz, 
with the golden rose, in order to win him over to his views with regard to 
the election of the Roman emperor, and to come to an understanding with 
him on the subject of Luther. Miltitz quickly saw upon his entrance into 
Ger-j many (December, 1518) that nothing could be effected here by force, 
and^ so much the less when, on the death of Maximilian I which now 
followed (January 12th, 1519), the elector of Saxony became regent in 
northern Germany. He tried with Luther a flattering kindness, and thereby 
actually obtained, not indeed the recantation he wished for, but still the 
promise to 
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be silent if his enemies kept silent, and to declare openly his obedience to 
the see of Rome. Under existing circmnstances Miltitz thought he might 
venture to be satisfied with this result in this troublesome matter. He 
rebuked Johann Tetzel, the real author of the difficulty, at Leipsic, with such 
sternness for his shameless proceedings that he died [so it was said] of fear. 
Luther gave the promised declarations, and the matter seemed to be brought 
to an end.‘ 


LUTHER BECOMES A HERETIC 


The question of indulgences was one that was still open to such university 
disputations as Luther invited in his theses. It had never been settled 


authoritatively by the church beyond the bull Unigenitus of Clement VI, 
which, however, covered but part of the ground. So long as Luther’s attack 
upon abuses was confined to this debatable subject, even so keen an enemy 
of Rome as Hutten saw nothing in it. It was a great sight, he VvTote, to 
watch the monks tearing each other! The humanists cared little about the 
whole matter. 


But an entirely different question arose in 1519, when Luther turned from 
such fairly safe matter of controversy in theology to the ground of church 
history and attacked the primacy of the “bishop of Rome.” When he did 
this, Luther was no longer a theologian, he was a rebel against the 
institution which for a thousand years had administered the sacraments of 
salvation. ! This was the crisis ; the theses, tentative and faltering, were as 
nothing compared to it. It was brought about through a sentence Luther let 
fall in a defence of his thesis, which he sent to the archbishop of 
Brandenburg. There Luther stated that the primacy of the bishop of Rome 
had not existed before St. Gregory’s time. This weak spot was at once 
picked out by Dr. Eck, a ( famous disputant of the time, who had challenged 
Luther’s cause in the person I of his friend Carlstadt. Luther had bound 
himself to Miltitz to remain ‘; silent. He now felt himself absolved from the 
promise by Eck’s attack, and ; set to work to defend his statement. As he 
studied church history, and found I how often the primacy of Rome had 
been ignored in the early history, he came to the rather unwarranted 
conclusion that that primacy had not existed ‘before the great age of 
Hildebrand. This was the decisive moment. All } Luther’s friends wanted 
him to refrain from attack on such grounds. Spalatin, Iwho was the 
intermediary with the elector Frederick, “was in an agony of 
“apprehension.” ^ What was the use of this rebellious attitude? How could 
evils in the selling of indulgences be bettered by imnecessary statements 
about the pope’s early primacy? By entering upon this new field, Luther 
was making himself a heretic; but, once convinced, nothing could stop him. 
,His own heroic mood was the source of Protestantism. He wrote that 
though his friends forsook him, as the disciples forsook Christ, “yet Truth 
left alone ;5vill save itself by its own right hand — not mine, nor yours, nor 
any man’s; out last of all, if I perish, the world will lose nothmg.” I In this 
mood he threw down his defiance to the pope, in De Potestate fa-pce, which 
contamed his point of view for the disputation. The pope’s :)ower was not 


rooted m divine right, he said, but should be accepted as a natter of 
expediency. It was, therefore, only valid in so far as it justified tself. The 
church was not the sacerdotal framework of the sacraments, imt the 
“ecclesia” was the faithful; faith would bring all the rest — keys, 
‘eacraments, and power. ” Last of all, I say that I do not know whether the 
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Christian faith can bear it, that there should be any other head of the 
universal church on earth than Christ himself.” 


AV lien Luther went to Leipsic to uphold such views against Eck, he was 
going to the university which had been founded by those who fled from the 
contamination of Jolin Huss at Prague. The memory of the Hussite wars 
was Still fresh in men’s minds; and the terror of the rumbling wagons of 
Procopius had not yet died out. To go into such a city and openly proclaim 
such doctrines was certainly the act of a brave man, whatever one may 
think of his conclusions. But the students of Wittenberg did not propose to 
let their professor suffer violence. A hundred of them escorted his carriage, 
armed, and with all the state they could display. The cavalcade that entered 
Leipsic was sufficiently imposing to ensure as fair a trial as possible. Eck 
was a Skilful debater. The other points in dispute, questions of grace and the 
Augustinian doctrines of free-will, were comparatively unimportant. The 
primacy of the pope was the main point. Eck managed to bring Luther to a 
declaration that several of Huss’ doctrmes had been unjustly condemned, 
then that the council of Constance had erred. This was sufficient. Luther 
was Clearly a heretic. He had already denied the final authority of the pope. 
Now he was driven to refuse that authority to a general council. What was 
left but individual judgment and its mterpretation of divine revelation? 
Luther stood confessed an anarchist in the church-state. Eck had all he 
wanted. He went to Rome for the bull of excommimication, while Luther 
went back to Wittenberg to write against “the Babylonian : Captivity of the 


church,” and to appeal to the “Christian nobility of the German nation” 
(June, 1520) — a trumpet blast of war. 


The “Address to the German Nobility” summarises the evils which 
Germany has suffered through Roman interference. It points out the 
economic distress that had come through extortions of the papacy for the 
maintenance of the splendour of the pontifical court. It lashes the 
misgovernment of bishops with sinecures or pluralities, the arrogance and 
wealth of the cardinals. It appeals for the abolition of all the economic 
claims of Rome wliich, as he saw them, were responsible for so much 
misery. Tliis stinging attack was not couched in elegant humanistic Latin, 
but written in plain German. No such work had ever appeared in Europe 
before. The “Babylonian Captivity” (October, 1520) was, on the contrary, in 
Latin, though like all of Luther’s works soon translated. It rejected the 
Sacramental system and transubstantiation. Only baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper remained true sacraments in Luther’s eyes, and as to the latter the 
presence of Christ was in the bread as fire in hot iron — the substance cUd 
not change. The great revolt was now begun. It remained to check it or 
watch the overtlirow of the church in Germany .« Luther felt himself 
summoned as the soldier of God to war against the wiles and deceit of the 
de^dl, by which the church was corrupted; and together with this character, 
wliich he maintained immovably, he assumed the unconquerable courage, 
the rocklike trustfulness, and the cheerful confidence with which he 
steadfastly pursued Ms aim from this time forth through every danger. 


LUTHER DEFIES EXCOMMUNICATION, AND PROCEEDS TO 
WORMS (1521 A.D.) 


As soon as the election of Charles V to the empire was decided by th( 
influence of Frederick the Wise, counteracting the pope’s wishes (June 28th 


1519), the curia had no motives of interest to withhold it from proceeding ii 
Luther’s case. Accordingly, when Eck betook himself to Rome in 1520, t<: 
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quite impossible to say what would have become of Judah and the throne of 
David in the centuries which followed Solomon’s death, but for the 
possession of Jerusalem. Of the part played by Jerusalem in the destinies of 
Israel, both before and after the exile, every one who knows the story is 
aware. If David’s successful fight for liberty against the Philistines was the 
first jewel which he added to his newly acquired crown, the second was the 
town of Jerusalem, which he now won and raised to be the royal city of 
Israel. 


Jebus had hitherto been a relic of that large territory forming with Gib-eon, 
Beeroth, Kirjath-jearim and Chephirah, a Canaanitish strip of land, which 
once, in the period of the conquest and for a considerable time after, had 
extended into the possession of Israel. In course of time, most of this land, 
so long beyond the borders of Israel, had been absorbed. Finally Saul had 
exerted himself in the matter by the application of force. Only Jebus, with 
its strong rock-citadel Zion, had obstinately resisted all attacks. Its 
possessors seem to have formed a singular little Canaanitish nation, called, 
from their town, the Jebusites. 


David’s attempt to win the Jebusites and their town for Israel by peaceful 
means, miscarried. Their rocky eyrie, Zion, appeared to the Jebusites so 
strong that the lame and blind would suffice to defend it. Undismayed by 
their scorn, David proceeded to use force, and stormed town and citadel. 
The citadel he took possession of himself and called it David’s citadel (the 
city of David) after having first restored the building for his own purposes. 
Hiram of Tyre, to whom the friendship of his powerful neighbour must have 
been a matter of some importance, is said to have assisted him with 


carry on his work with the help of the Dominicans, Luther might certainly 
foresee a sentence of excommunication. However, Frederick the Wise, 
supported also by Erasmus’ opinion, remained determined to protect the 
most revered teacher of his rising university against unjust violence. But 
Luther had already found in other parts of his German fatherland most 
determined friends; several knights offered him refuge and protection 
against persecution. Thus he was possessed of the outward means for 
expressing in his works his present acquaintance with the state of the 
church and its relation to Christian truth. This he did with the rnost 
umestrained boldness in the work, An den christlichen Adel deutscher 
Nation von des christlichen Standes Besserung (June, 1520), with reference 
to the external constitution of the church, and in the Produdium de 
Captivitate babylonica Ecclesice (October, 1520), with reference to the 
Cathohc doctrine of sacraments. 


The bull of condemnation against Luther, which was prepared in Rome on 
the 15th of June, 1520, appeared yet more the organ of personal hatred, 
fromiKthe fact that Dr. Eck was entrusted with the pubH cation of it, and 
arbitrarily extended its appUcation to several of Luther’s friends, 
distinguished by name. In Germany the bull was received with an almost 
universal antipathy, in some places with resistance. Luther declared it a 
work of anti-christ, renewed his appeal to a general council, and at length, 
on the 10th of December, 1520, formally abjured the papal see, and at the 
same time publicly burned the bull, together with the books of the papal 
law. 


A fresh bull of the 3rd of January, 1521, pronounced upon Luther and his 
adherents sentence of excommunication, with all the penalties enforced 
against heretics, and of interdict upon their place of residence; the papal 
legate Alexandro, at the diet of Worms, called in the secular arm to the 
execution of the decree. But so greatly were circumstances altered by the 
prevailing excitement, that the diet determined first to hear the men 
condemned I by the pope, and at the same time drew up 101 grievances 
against the Roman ; see. Luther proceeded with the emperor’s safe conduct 
to Worms, welcomed ‘everywhere on the way with great respect and 
sympathy; here he testified ‘before the emperor and the empire, April 18th, 
1521, that he could not recant. His courage made a deep impression; but the 


existing constitution was too [powerful; after he had been dismissed in 
safety, the ban of the empire was [passed against him and his adherents on 
the 26th of May, 


LUTHER AT THE WARTBURG (1521-1522 A.D.) 


In order to protect him therefrom, the elector had him seized on his return 
home, and secretly conveyed to the castle of the Wartburg. ‘ Removed 
from the world and from public intercourse with men; protected from the 
pursuit of his enemies and the menacing consequences of the ‘ban of the 
empire, he there under the name of Junker Gorg (Younker George) passed 
ten months, during which he was busied incessantly with the great Work of 
church reform. The governor of the castle with the feehngs and sympathy of 
a friend looked after his maintenance most conscientiously, While at the 
same time he anxiously endeavoured to prevent his _ residence bhere from 
being discovered and so becoming known to the outside world, /-juther was 
consequently obliged to present an appearance in accordance with I he 
name and rank he had assumed. ” I have laid aside the habit of a monk ;ind 
put on the attire of a knight, and let my beard and hair grow, so that you 
evould scarcely recognise me: in fact I no longer recognise myself.” Thus 
‘yrote Luther to Spalatin in the same letter in which he informs him of the 
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experiences and adventures on his homeward journey, and in a letter of the 
26th of May to Melanchthon we read: *‘I have no more to WTite, for I am a 


hermit, an anchorite, a real monk, but not with the tonsure or habit of one; I 
should appear before you as a knight and you would hardly recognise me.” 
Two pages were deputed to serve him; with these exceptions nobody saw 
him during the first months of his concealment ; and even later on he had 
seldom 


intercourse with anyone else. On the other hand, he was soon allowed to 
correspond with his friends, but it appears that the governor at first carefully 
scru-tinised this correspondence. A letter to Amsdorf of the 12th of May 
contains the following communication, “that he had already lately written to 
his friends in Wittenberg but had hstened to bet-ter advice, and torn up all 
letters’ as it had not been safe as yet to write”; and in a later letter to 
Spalatin we read : ” I have scarcely been able to manage to send this letter, 
because there is so much fear that the public will get to know where I am. 
Therefore if you tliink this may be to the honour of Christ let it remain or 
become doubtful whether friend or foe has me in charge, and keep silence, 
for it is not necessary that anybody but yourself and Amsdorf should know 
more than that I am still living.” In all his letters Luther avoids mentioning 
his real abode. He wTites “out of my desert; out of my hermitage; on the 
mountain; in the air-preserves; in the region of the birds; amongst the birds 
who sing on all the trees most sweetly and praise God day and night with all 
their might.” Most of the letters, however, are dated from his ” hermitage ” 
or from ” Patmos,” the name which he preferred later on to give to the 
Wartburg. Once he tried to deceive his adversaries by a trick as to his 
concealed place of abode. In a letter to Spalatin he enclosed another which 
his friend was to lose with intentional carelessness so that it might fall into 
the hands of his opponents. He particularly -\dshed it to get into the hands 
of Duke George in Dresden, for the latter would be certain to deUght in 
reveahng and pubUshing the secret. 


Luther’s sudden disappearance had certainly excited much anxiety and 
astonishment. Many of his supporters were greatly afraid that his crafty 
opponents had made away with him ; others, however, hoped and wished 
that he was being concealed by friends. There was in Eisenach, where all 
sorts of things were told of Luther, a firm beHef and report that he had been 
made a prisoner by friends from Franconia. On the other hand, his enemies 


and persecutors were soon seized with fear and anxiety lest the excitement 
of the 


Knight of the Sixteenth Centtjby 
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people against them should become still more dangerous and violent, and 
they wished him back again in pubUc hfe./ 


Luther’s power increases 


Meanwhile the execution of the sentence of annihilation was crippled by the 
war in which the emperor was immediately afterwards entangled with 
France. Only in the dominions of the emperor, his brother Ferdinand, the 
elector of Brandenburg, the duke of Bavaria, Duke George of Saxony, and 
certain ecclesiastical princes was the Edict of Worms carried into execution, 
so as to furnish martyrs for the new doctrine, and thereby increase the 
enthusiasm in its favour. In the rest of the German dominions the edict was 
not observed, partly because the princes were favourably inclined to 
Luther’s cause, partly because they were withheld through fear of rebellion. 
At Wittenberg the alteration of the constitution of the church according to 
the new principles was forthwith commenced, and Melanchthon supplied 
the new church with the first systematic statement of its doctrines. 


It was no cause for wonder that the new and unaccustomed freedom made 
many men giddy. In Wittenberg a party had existed since the beginning of : 
December, which wished, like the Taborites, to restore suddenly and by 
force the original simplicity of divine worship. A body of students and 
townsmen began to hinder the celebration of mass and the chanting of 
hours, and threat-iened the barefooted friars. Only the reformer himself, in 
whom cHscretion, enthusiasm, and energy were united in such an 


extraordinary manner, could protect his work from sinking into an empty 
fanaticism. He suddenly came forth from his concealment in March, 1522; 
his powerful preaching scared the false prophets, and quieted men’s minds. 
Soon after, he offered to his Ger-man fatherland the precious fruit that had 
grown in his retirement at the iWartburg, his translation of the New 
Testament, which furnished every man :of the people with the means of 
becoming certain of his faith, and of being able to give a reason for it. 


Adrian VI, a pious and earnest man, who mounted the papal throne after 


Leo X (1522), thought that, the more sincerely he acknowledged and 
promised 


i:o redress the errors which had crept into the external constitution of the 
;hurch, so much the more decidedly he might venture to claim the execution 
,)f the existing law of heresy against Luther’s doctrinal errors. But the 
)ublic declarations which he caused to be made with this end in view, at the 
liet of Nuremberg (December, 1522), produced no other effect than a fresh 


.nd importunate claim for the redress of the grievances of the German 
nation 


‘Iready repeated so often before. In return for the earliest efforts for reform 


lt Rome, Adrian VI was rewarded with hatred, resistance, and an early 
death 


September 14th, 1523). His successor, Clement VI, immediately returned 
O the old papal course, and demanded by his cardinal-legate Campeggio, at 
she diet of Nuremberg (January, 1524), the unconditional suppression of 


ieresy. The legate obtained only an unsatisfactory decree to observe as 


Hr as possible the Edict of Worms.’/ 


THE PEASANTS REVOLT 


Meanwhile a political ferment, very different from that produced by the 
;Ospel, had long been at work in the empire. The people, bowed down by 
‘vil and ecclesiastical oppression, bound in manv countries to the 
seigniorial 
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estates, and transferred from hand to hand along with them, threatened to 
rise with fury and at last to break their chains. This agitation had shown 
itself long before the Reformation by many sjniiptoms, and even then the 
religious element was blended with the political; in the sixteenth century it 
was impossible to separate these two principles, so closely associated in the 
existence of nations. In Holland, at the close of the preceding century, the 
peasants had revolted, placing on their banners, by way of arms, a loaf and 
a cheese, the two great blessings of these poor people. ” The alliance of the 
shoes” had shown itself in the neighbourhood of Speier in 1502. In 1513 it 
appeared again in Breisgau, being encouraged by the priests. In 1514 
Wiirtemberg had seen the “league of Poor Conrad,” whose aim was to 
maintain by rebellion “the right of God.” In 1515 Carinthia and Hungary 
had been the theatre of terrible agitations. These seditions had been 
quenched in torrents of blood ; but no relief had been accorded to the 
people. A political reform, therefore, was not less necessary than a religious 
reform. The people were entitled to this; but we must acknowledge that they 
were not ripe for its enjoyment. 


Since the commencement of the Reformation, these popular disturbances 
had not been renewed; men’s minds were occupied by other thoughts. 
Luther, whose piercing glance had discerned the condition of the people, 


had already from the summit of the Wartburg addressed them in serious 
exhortations calculated to restrain their agitated minds: “Rebellion,” he had 
said, “never produces the amelioration we desire, and God condemns it. 
AVhat is it to rebel, if it be not to avenge oneseK? The devil is striving to 
excite to revolt those who embrace the Gospel, in order to cover it with 
opprobrium; but those who have rightly understood my doctrine do not 
revolt.” 


Everything gave cause to fear that the popular agitation could not be 
restrained much longer. The government that Frederick of Saxony had taken 
such pains to form, and which possessed the confidence of the nation, was 
dissolved. The emperor, whose energy might have been an efficient 
substitute for the influence of this national administration, was absent; the 
princes, whose union had always constituted the strength of Germany, were 
divided ; and the new declarations of Charles V against Luther, by 
removing every hope of future harmony, deprived the reformer of part of 
the moral influence by which in 1522 he had succeeded in canning the 
storm. The chief barriers that had hitherto confined the torrent bemg 
broken, nothing could any longer restrain its fury. 


It was not the religious movement that gave birth to political agitations: but 
in many places it was carried away by their impetuous waves. Perhaps we 
should even go farther, and acknowledge that the movement communicated 
to the people by the Reformation gave fresh strength to the discontent 
fermenting in the nation. The violence of Luther’s writings, the intrepidity 
oj; his actions and language, the harsh truths that he spoke, not only to the 
pope and prelates, but also to the princes themselves, must all have 
contributec to inflame minds that were already in a state of excitement. 
Accordingly Erasmus did not fail to tell him : ” We are now reaping the 
fruits that yoi have sown.” The multitude, seeing their desires checked in 
one direction gave vent to them in another. *‘AVhy,” said they, “should 
slavery be per petuated in the state, while the church invites all men to a 
glorious liberty WTiy should governments rule only by force, when the 
Gospel preaches noth ing but gentleness?” Unhappily, at a time when the 
religious reform wa received with equal joy both by princes and people, the 
political reform, oi the contrary, had the most powerful part of the nation 
against it; and whil’ 
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the former had the Gospel for its rule and support, the latter had soon no 
other pruiciples than violence and despotism. 


Luther, who had rejected the warlike enterprises of Sickengen, could not be 
led away by the tumultuous movements of the peasantry. He ever firmly 
maintained the distmction between secular and spiritual things; he 
continually repeated that it was immortal souls which Christ emancipated 
by his Word; and if, with one hand, he attacked the authority of the church, 
with the other he upheld with equal power the authority of princes. “A 
Christian,” said he, “should endure a hundred deaths, rather than meddle in 
the slightest degree with the revolt of the peasants.” He wrote to the elector: 
“Tt causes me especial joy that these enthusiasts themselves boast, to all 
who are willing to listen to them, that they do not belong to us. The Spirit 
urges them on, say they; and I reply, it is an evil spirit, for he bears no other 
fruit than the pillage of convents and churches; the greatest highway 
robbers upon earth might do as much.” 


The insurrection began m. the Black Forest, and near the somces of the 
Danube, so frequently the theatre of popular commotions. On the 19th of 
July, 1524, some peasants of Thurgau rose against the abbot of Reichenau, 
who would not accord them an evangelical preacher. Ere long thousands 
were collected round the small town of Tengen, to liberate an ecclesiastic 
who was there imprisoned. The revolt spread with inconceivable rapidity 
from Swabia as far as the Rhenish provinces, Franconia, Thuringia, and 
Sax-ony, In the month of January, 1525, all these countries were in a state 
of rebellion. 


About the end of this month, the peasants published a declaration in twelve 
articles, in which they claimed the liberty of choosing their own pastors, the 
abolition of small tithes, of slavery, and of fines on inheritance, the right to 
hunt, fish, and cut wood, etc. Each demand was backed by a passage from 


holy writ, and they said in conclusion, ” If we are deceived, let Luther 
correct us by Scripture.” 


[ The opinions of the Wittenberg divmes were consulted. Luther and , 
Melanchthon ^ delivered theirs separately, and they both gave evidence of 
the difference of their characters. Melanchthon, who thought every kind of 
disturbance a crime, oversteps the limits of his usual gentleness, and can- 
‘not find language strong enough to express his indignation. The peasants 
;are criminals, agamst whom he invokes all laws hmnan and divine. If 
‘friendly negotiation is unavailing, the magistrates should himt them down, 
jas if they were robbers and assassins. ” Aiid yet,” adds he (and we require 
iat least one feature to remmd us of Melanchthon), “let them take pity on 
the orphans when having recourse to the penalty of death ! ” Luther’s 
opinion ‘of the revolt was the same as Melanchthon’s; but he had a heart 
that beat 


[‘ Philip Melanchthon (Philip Schwarzerd was his German name), a native 
of Bretten, in the 


m™Rhenish palatinate, was born 16th February, 1497. He was the son of an 
armourer, called 


‘ the locksmith of Heidelberg.” Melanchthon was not only profound and 
thorough in his 


jitudies, but also many-sided. With his extraordinary natural gifts, and in the 
condition in 


mevhich science then was, he found it possible to embrace, in the circuit of 
his learning, the 


‘several faculties of medicine, law, and theology. His decided preference 
was always for the 


iatter, although he never became an ecclesiastic. In this respect 
Melanchthon forms a con— 


lecting link between Erasmus and Luther. He exhibits a more decided 
theological tendency 


ban the one, and possesses, on the other hand, a wider culture and greater 
elegance of style 


han the other. Erasmus himself highly esteemed the learning of 
Melanchthon, and publicly 


lestified his appreciation of it. “Immortal God,” he exclaims with reference 
to the youth who 


liad excited his admiration, ” what promise is there in this young man, this 
hoy ! His attain— 


Qents in both literatures are equally valuable. What ingenuity and acumen, 
what purity of 


inguage, what beauty of expression, what a memory for the most unfamiliar 
things, what a 


“de extent of reading ! ” — Hagenbach./] 
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for the miseries of the people. On this occasion he manifested a dignified 
impartiahty, and spoke the truth frankly to both parties. 


But the revolt, instead of dying away, became more formidable. At 
Weinsberg, Count Ludwig of Helfenstein and the seventy men under his 
orders were condemned to death by the rebels. A body of peasants drew up 
with their pikes lowered, whilst others drove the count and his soldiers 
against this wall of steel. The wife of the wretched Helfenstein, a natural 
daughter of the emperor Maximilian, holding an infant two years old in her 
arms, knelt before them, and with loud cries begged for her husband’s life, 


UAVID SENDING URIAH TO JOAB 
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cedar wood and workmen. The former masters of the town seem, like the 
Philistines after them, not to have been treated according to the usage of 

war, but to have been spared. At least in later times we find the Jebusites 
living with Israel in Jerusalem. 


DAVID’S GREATNESS IN TIME OF PEACE 


But the conquest of Jerusalem by David, and the selection of this town as 
the capital of the country, had yet a further significance. A royal sanctuary 
was a necessary adjunct to the king’s residence and the capital of the 
country. But religion in Israel was a popular institution. No affair which 
touched the whole nation could dispense with it. The national capital, the 
centre of the life of the people, must, if it were to answer its purpose, also 
be the centre of the religious life. In order, therefore, to make Jerusalem, as 
a capital, what it might be and what by David’s means it actually was to 
become for Israel, it must be the centre of Jehovah’s worship. David’s 
greatness is raised to a still higher level by the fact that he thought of this 
also. History is made by the man who recognises the spirit of his time and 
of his country, and is in a position to step forward and act decisively in 
consonance with it. David perceived 


that the spirit of his nation Jewish Kino perfobming a Relioious Rite 


and vainly endeavoured to arrest this march of murder; a boy who had been 
in the count’s service, and had joined the rebels, capered gaily before him, 
and played the dead march upon his fife, as if he had been leading his 
victims in a dance. All perished; the child was wounded in its mother’s 
arms, and she herself thrown upon a dung-cart, and thus conveyed to 
Heilbrunn. 


At the news of these cruelties, a cry of horror was heard from the friends of 
the Reformation, and Luther’s feeling heart underwent a terrible conflict. 
On the one hand the peasants, ridiculing his advice, pretended to receive 
revelations from heaven, made an impious use of the threatenings of the 
Old Testament, proclaimed an equality of ranks and a community of goods, 
defended their cause with fire and sword, and indulged in barbarous 
atrocities. On the other hand, the enemies of the Reformation asked the 
reformer, with a malicious sneer, if he did not know that it was easier to 
kindle a fire than to extinguish it. Shocked at these excesses, alarmed at the 
thought that they might check the progress of the Gospel, Luther hesitated 
no longer, no longer temporised; he mveighed against the insurgents with 
all the energy of his character. 


Neither gentleness nor violence could arrest the popular torrent. The 
church-bells were no longer rimg for divine service ; whenever their deep 
and prolonged sounds were heard in the fields, it was the tocsin, and all ran 
to arms. The people of the Black Forest had rallied round Johann Miiller of 
Bulgenbach. With an imposing aspect, covered with a red cloak, and 
wearing a red cap, this leader boldly advanced from village to village 
followed by the peasantry. Behind him, on a wagon decorated with ribands 
and branches of trees, was raised the tricolour flag, black, red, and white — 
the signal of revolt. A herald, dressed in the same colours, read the twelve 
articles, and invited the people to join in the rebellion. Whoever refused 
was banished from the commmiity. 


Ere long this march, which at first was peaceable, became more disquieting. 
“We must compel the lords to submit to our alliance,” exclaimed they. And 
to induce them to do so, they plundered the granaries, emptied the cellars, 
drew the seigniorial fish-ponds, demolished the castles of the nobles who 
resisted, and burned the convents. Opposition had inflamed the passions of 


those rude men; equality no longer satisfied them; they thirsted for blood, 
and swore to put to death every man who wore a spur. 


At the approach of the peasants, the cities that were unable to resist them 
opened their gates and joined them. In whatever place they entered, they 
pulled down the images and broke the crucifixes ; armed women paraded 
the streets and threatened the monks. If they wre defeated in one quarter, 
they assembled again in another, and braved the most formidable forces. A 
committee of peasants was established at Heilbrunn. The counts of 
Lowenstein were taken prisoners, dressed in smock-frocks, and then, a 
white staff having been placed in their hands, they were compelled to swear 
to the twelve articles. ” Brother George, and thou, brother Albert,” said a 
tinker of Ohringen to the 
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counts of Hohenlohe, who had gone to their camp, “swear to conduct 
yourselves as our brethren; for you also are now peasants; you are no longer 
lords.” Equality of rank, the dream of many democrats, was estabhshed in 
aristocratic Germany. 


Many nobles, some through fear, others from ambition, then joined the 
insurgents. The famous Gotz von Berlichingen, finding his vassals refuse to 
obey him, desired to flee to the elector of Saxony; but his wife, who was 
lying-in, wishing to keep him near her, concealed the elector’s answer. 
Gotz, I being closely pursued, was compelled to put himself at the head of 
the rebel 1 army. On the 7th of May the peasants entered Wiirzburg, where 
the citizens received them with acclamations. The forces of the princes and 
knights of Swabia and Franconia, wliich had assembled in this city, 
evacuated it, and retired in confusion to the citadel, the last bulwark of the 
nobility. 


But the movement had already extended to other parts of Germany. Speier, 
the Palatinate, Alsace, and Hesse accepted the twelve articles, and the 


peasants threatened Bavaria, Westphalia, the Tyrol, Saxony, and Lorraine. 
The markgraf of Baden, having rejected the articles, was compelled to flee. 
The coadjutor of Fulda acceded to them with a smile. The smaller towns 
said they had no lances with which to oppose the insurgents. Mainz, Treves, 
and Frankfort obtained the hberties which they had claimed. 


An immense revolution was preparing in all the empire. The ecclesiastical 
and secular privileges, that bore so heavily on the peasants, were to be sup- 


;: pressed ; the possessions of the clergy were to be secularised, to 
indemnify the 


e princes and provide for the wants of the empire ; taxes were to be 
abolished, 


with the exception of a tribute payable every ten years; the imperial power 


was to subsist alone, as being recognised by the New Testament ; all the 
other 


princes were to cease to reign ; sixty-four free tribunals were to be 
established, 


I in which men of all classes should have a seat ; all ranks were to return to 
their 


; primitive condition ; the clergy were to be henceforward merely the 
pastors 


I of the churches ; princes and knights were to be simply the defenders of 
the 


; weak ; uniformity in weights and measures was to be introduced, and only 
one 


kind of money was to be coined throughout the empire. 


Meanwhile the princes had shaken off their first lethargy, and George 


„Truchsess von Waldburg, commander-in-chief of the imperial army, was 
I advancing on the side of the Lake of Constance. On the 2nd of May he 


1 defeated the peasants at Beblingen, marched on the town of Weinsberg, 
where 


‘the unhappy count of Helfenstein had perished, burned and rased it to the 


ground, giving orders that the ruins should be left as an eternal monument 
of 


the treason of its inhabitants. At Fiirfeld he united with the elector palatine 
and the elector of Treves, and all three moved towards Franconia. 
‘ The Frauenburg, the citadel of Wiirzburg, held out for the princes, and the 


‘main army of the peasants still lay before its walls. As soon as they heard 
of 


,Waldburg’s march, they resolved on an assault, and at nine o’clock at night, 


m the 15th of May, the trumpets sounded, the tricolour flag was unfurled, 
and 


P.he peasants rushed to the attack with horrible shouts. Sebastian von 


iflotenhan, one of the warmest partisans of the Reformation, was governor 
of 


: he castle. He had put the fortress in a formidable state of defence, and 
laving exhorted the garrison to repel the assault with courage, the soldiers, 


elolding up three fingers, had all sworn to do so. A most terrible conflict 
then 


look place. To the vigour and despair of the insurgents the fortress replied 


jrom its walls and towers by petards, showers of sulphur and boiling pitch, 
i-nd the discharges of artillery. The peasants, thus struck by their unseen 


jnemies, were staggered for a moment; but in an instant their fury grew 
more 
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violent. The struggle was prolonged as the night advanced. The fortress, lit 
up by a thousand battle-fires, appeared in the darkness like a towering giant, 
who, vomiting flames, struggled alone amidst the roar of thunder for the 
salvation of the empire against the ferocious valour of these furious hordes. 
Two hours after midnight the peasants withdrew, having failed in all their 
efforts. 


They now tried to enter into negotiations, either with the garrison or with 
the truchsess, who was advancing at the head of his army. But this was 
going out of their path; violence and victory alone could save them. After 
some little hesitation, they resolved to march against the imperial forces, 
but the cavalry and artillery made terrible havoc in their ranks. At 
Konigshofen, and afterwards at Engelstadt, those unfortunate creatures 
were totally defeated. The prisoners were hung on the trees by the wayside. 
The bishop of Wiirzburg, who had run away, now returned, and traversed 
his diocese accompanied by executioners. Gotz von Berlichingen was 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. The markgraf Kasimir of Aiisbach put 
out the eyes of eighty-five insurgents, who had sworn that their eyes should 
never look upon that prince again; and cast this troop of blinded individuals 
upon the world. The wretched boy who had played the dead-march on his 
fife at the murder of Helfenstein was chained to a post; a fire was kindled 
around him, and the knights looked on laughing at his horrible contortions. 


PubHc worsliip was everywhere restored in its ancient forms. The most 
flourishing and populous districts of the empire exhibited to those who 


travelled through them nothing but heaps of dead bodies and smoking ruins. 
Fifty thousand men had perished, and the people lost nearly everjnvhere 
the little liberty they had hitherto enjoyed. Such was the horrible 
termination of this revolt in the south of Germany.* 


Luther’s marriage 


Let us now turn from theological and politico-social disputes to a more 
peaceful picture — namely, that of the family. Luther’s form here appears 
invested with an entirely new greatness. The quondam monk is revealed to 
view as a house father and house priest, as the founder of the German 
parson-age. In June, 1525, amid the storms of the sacramental controversy 
and the Peasant War, Luther was married to Katharine von Bora, Katharine 
von Bora (Bore) belonged to the ancient and noble family of the Von 
Hugewdizes, and in early youth was placed in the noble Cistercian nunnery 
of Minptschen, not far from Grimma, in Saxony, On the night of Good 
Friday, April 4th, 1523, Katharine, and eight other young ladies, to all of 
whom the veil had grown too burdensome, were, not without the knowledge 
of Luther, abducted ; from their convent by Leonard Koppe, a burgher of 
Torgau, assisted by a few j of his friends. From Torgau the fugitives 
proceeded to Wittenberg, where Luther provided for their accommodation, 
Katharine was received into the house of Philip Reichenbach, the 
burgomaster. Luther had at first so little intention of marrying her as to take 
all possible pains to find her a worthy husband, A wooer soon announced 
himself in the person of Hemy Baumgartner, a patrician of Nurem’ berg. 
This individual, however, changed his , mind in the sequel ; and Luther, 
after ha\dng fruitlessly admonished him that j he must make haste if he 
wished to marry Fraulein von Bora, as another j suitor had presented 
himself in the interval, proposed for her hand, through i his friend Amsdorf, 
in behalf of one Glatz, a preacher of Orlamiinde, who had signified his 
desire to make Katharine his wife. But the lady, with perfect 
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frankness, declared that she could not make up her mind to bestow her heart 
and hand upon any save Nicholas Amsdorf or Luther himself. The latter, 
who a year previous to this, in 1524, had laid aside his monkish habit, 
thereby plainly declaring his absolution from the vow of ceHbacy, took the 
matter into consideration and prayed over it. Having, in his own conscience, 
become firmly convinced of the propriety of the step which he 
contemplated, he proceeded without delay to its execution. On the Tuesday 
after Trinity Sunday, June 13th, 1525, accompanied by his friends, Dr. 
Bugenhagen, the painter Lucas Kranach, and a jurisconsult named Apelles, 
he repaired to Reichenbach’s house and there solicited the hand of 
Katharine in marriage. She at first regarded his petition as a jest, but 
speedily betrayed the earnestness of her own desire. Friend Bugenhagen 
then joined the hands of the contracting parties, and thus accompHshed the 
betrothal at once. A fortnight afterwards Luther gave a marriage 
entertainment, at which his parents were present.* The town councillor of 
Wittenberg sent him a wedding gift of fourteen measures of different kinds 
of wine, among which were Malvoisie and Rhine wine. Katharine was 
twenty-six years of age at this time, and Luther forty-two. Judging from her 
portrait by Lucas Kranach (to be found, together with that of Luther, at the 
Museum of Bale), her face must have been not exactly handsome, but 
cheerful, prepossessing, and good-humoured. She impresses one as a good 
German wife and housekeeper. 


Notwithstanding Luther’s small income he was exceedingly hospitable and 
beneficent. He kept a free table for poor students. His house was open to all 
who were oppressed, to every stranger as well as to every friend. He not 
only frequently recommended poor persons to the elector, or to other 
beneficent individuals, but he also himself set an example in affording them 
aid. Upon one occasion when a poor man sought his presence and 
complained of his destitution, Luther’s ready money was exhausted, and his 
wife was confined to her bed. Not wiUing, however, to dismiss the man 
without reUeving his wants, the Reformer procured him some money wliich 
had been presented to his children by their god-parents, and gave this to the 
poor fellow. To his mie, who looked somewhat grave when she discovered 
what her husband had done, he said, “Dear Kate, God is rich. He will give 
us some more.” Wherever he could dry tears, cause joy, create happy faces 
around him, he did so, and did so for the most part in secret, without regard 


for reward or thanks. As he was driving once with Doctor Jonas and a few 
other friends, Luther gave an 


‘ alms and Jonas did the same. “Who knows,” said the latter, “when God 
will return me this.’” But Luther laughed heartily at him, saying, “As if God 
did not give it to you at the first! We ought to give freely, simply, of pure 


^ love, wilhngly.” 


‘i This anecdote leads us to Luther’s circle of friends, concerning one of 
whom we must say a few words more. Melanchthon was married before 
Luther, in November, 1520. The name of his wife also was Katharine. She 
was a daughter of the burgomaster Jerome Krapp, and was born in the same 


‘ year with her husband. His wadding day w^as the only day wiien the con- 


[‘ Melanclitlion expressed himself concerning Luther’s marriage in a 
confidential letter which shows respect neither for Luther nor for Katharine 
von Bore. He puts the chief blame for the marriage on the escaped nun who 
was living with Luther. “Luther,” he wrote to Camerar, “is an exceedingly 
light-minded (leichtfertig) man, and the nuns have pursued him with aU 
sorts of devices. At the same time the frequent living with nuns has 
weakened him, 


‘ although he is a strong man.” Thereby he believes that Luther has fallen 
into an ” inopportune change of life.” He hopes, however, that marriage 
wiU make him more moral. The 


; letter, in Melanchthon’s text, is given in the Sitzungsberichten der 
munchener Akademie der 


i Wissenschaften, 1876, 601-604.— Janssen,/] 
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scientious teacher permitted himself to intermit his lectures. His wife is 
described as simple in her manners, pious, and charitable. Housekeeping 
cares were often a heavy burden to the professor, on account of his 
inadequate salary. The good couple frequently deprived themselves of the 
most necessary articles, in order that they might be able to help the poverty- 
stricken ones who daily applied to them. The happy father was warmly 
attached to his children, of whom he had four — two sons and two 
daughters. Upon one occasion, when a French savant visited the famous 
“teacher of Germany,” he found him with a book in one hand, while he 
rocked the cradle with the other. In hours of spiritual conflict, he, hke 
Luther, found comfort in his children. 


Passing from tliis glimpse of the domestic still-life of the Reformers, we 
must chrect our eyes once more toward the field of conflict, again fixing 
our attention on the cause with, which they were occupied. 


RELIGIOUS LEAGUES AND THE DIET OF SPIRES (1526 A.D.) 


By this time several states of Germany, determined to resist the progress of 
the new opinions, had constituted a religious league. Their example was 
soon followed by negotiations of John the elector of Saxony, and the 
landgraf Philip of Hesse — two of the most powerful princes of the empire, 
and alike devoted to the cause of reformation. The treaty into which they 
entered is commonly called the League of Torgau, where it was ratified, 
May 4th, 1526, although in truth concluded at Gotha in the previous 
February. Other princes, more particularly those of lower Germany, united 
in the compact, and on the 12th of June they all agreed at Magdeburg to 
stand by each other with their utmost might, in case they were violently 
assaulted ” on accoimt of the Word of God or the removal of abuses.” In 
this temper they proceeded to the diet of Speier [also Spires or Speyer], 
which opened a few days afterwards (June 25th), with fresh discussions on 
the state and prospects of the German church. 


But the resolutions of the empire were again defeated by the obstinate 
adherence of Charles V to the established usages of Christendom. His 
failure to comply with the predominating wishes of this diet destroyed, 
perhaps forever, the religious unity of the German states. The emperor had 
been entangled on the one side m a quarrel with Clement VII, which 


terminated in the storming of Rome (May 6th, 1527), and the surrender of 
the pontiff.’ On the other side, the fall of Louis II, king of Hungary and 
Bohemia, in his efforts to withstand the armies of the mighty Ottoman at 
Mohacs (August 29th, 1526), diverted the attention of the archduke 
Ferdinand (brother and representative of Charles). The months consumed m 
gaining his objects proved a breathing-time to the reformers. 


NEW DIET OF SPEIER (1529 A.D.) AND THE NAME 
”PROTESTANTS” 


But the storms of war passed over, leaving Charles and Ferdinand at liberty 
again to vindicate the old opmions. A fresh diet was convoked at Speier, for 
March 15th, 1529. On this occasion the unperial message, breath- 


* The state of feeling in the army is illustrated by the following from von 
Ranke : ” Soldiers dressed as cardinals, mwith one in the midst bearing the 
triple crown on his head and personating the pope, rode in solemn 
procession through the city, surrounded by guards and heralds ; they halted 
before the castle of St. Angelo, where the mock pope, flourishing a huge 
drinking-glass, gave the cardinals his benediction ; they even held a 
consistory, and promised in future to be more faithful servants of the 
Roman Empire : the papal crown they meant to bestow on Luther.” 
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ing anger and intolerance, added to the flames already burning among the 
adversaries of the Reformation, and impelled them to resume more vigorous 
measures. After a sharp struggle the pacific edict of the former diet of 
Speier (1526), by virtue of which important changes had been 
consummated in nimierous provinces of Germany, was absolutely repealed 
(April 5th); and the reformers, pleading that such revocation violated both 
the laws of the empire and the sacred rights of conscience, fearlessly drew 
up the document ^ which has obtained for them and their posterity the name 
of Protestants (April 19th). The resolution which they manifested at this 


and its destiny only worked 


in the close connection of the national with the religious life. He had an eye 
for the most secret inner existence of his nation, according to which it must 
be the people of religion, God’s people. Thus he became at once the 
historical, and what was inseparable from this, the religious hero of Israel. 
We need neither overlook the weakness and despotic whims of David, nor 
transform the man, by nature a hero, into a feeble saint, in order to 
appreciate his deep religious character and his importance for the religion of 
Israel. As David had glorified Israel’s past, so he had done for its future, 
and in days of tribulation his name revived Israel’s sinking hope and faith in 
God. Jehovah, the God of Israel, became through him the chief dweller at 
Jerusalem, the neighbour and almost the household companion, nay more, 
the host and father of its king. Jerusalem, the royal city, is at the same time 
the city of God, the holy city ; David’s 
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Dynasty is Jehovah’s royal house, and its members Jehovah’s sons, and 
even the hero of the last days, who shall save Israel and the world from all 
their woes, can henceforth be pictured in no other way than as a second 
David, the great son and antitype of the glorious founder of the holy city. 


The ancient sanctuary of the time of Moses, the Ark of God, had been 
almost forgotten since the evil days when it fell into the enemy’s hand. The 
Philistines indeed, smitten with a solemn awe, had restored the ark. But 
neither Saul nor the priesthood of Nob, which had succeeded that of Shiloh, 
nor any one else in Israel, had interested himself in it. It might seem that its 
sojourn in the enemies’ country had desecrated it. Or probably the small 
measure of good fortune it had brought to the arms of Israel’s hosts at 
Aphek had shaken the belief in its virtue. 


crisis was indeed remarkable, sufficient even to convince the ministers of 
Charles V that nothing but the convocation of some free council in 
Germany itself was likely to compose the multiplying discords. 


The force, however, of such protests ,was materially abated by contentions 
in ‘the camp of the reformers. The aliena- mtion that grew up between the 
Saxon iitheologians (of northern and middle ‘Germany) and the Swiss 
(including also parts of southern Germany) was peculiarly apparent when 
the landgraf PhiUp of Hesse, anxious either to con-tfirm his own belief 
respecting the 


Eucharist, or to strengthen the defences of the Reformation in its threatened 
.conflict with the emperor, secured a meeting of the Protestant chiefs at 
;Vlarburg (October 1st, 1529). 


Erasmus 


CONFERENCE OF MARBURG (1529 A.D.) 


I These ” princes of the Word,” as a contemporary poet calls them, included 
‘jiuther, (Ecolampadius, Bucer, Zwingli, Melanchthon, Schnepf, Brenz, 
Hedio, ‘)siander, Justus Jonas, Myconius, Johannes Sturm (of Strasburg), 
and thers. Zwingli cleared himself from the suspicions which hung over his 
rthodoxy respecting the Divinity of Jesus Christ; he also professed his 
agree- ;ient with the Wittenbergers on original sm and the effects of 
baptism. It i^as otherwise when the theologians entered on the fifteenth 
article of the Bries before them, that relating to the Eucharist. Both parties 
felt the differ-nce to be fundamental, and they separated, not indeed without 
assurances f mutual charity, but with a firm conviction that then-principles 
would not ‘How them to work together. 


‘, This fruitless conference is on other grounds remarkable, as giving birth 
;) the first series of dogmatic definitions (fifteen in number), on which the 
rticles and other symbolical writings of the Lutherans were generally 


I * It proceeded from the elector of Saxony, the marquis of Brandenburg, 
the duke of Bruns” lick-Liineburg, the landgraf of Hesse, and the count of 
Anhalt. Fourteen of the cities also ‘.inedinthis protest. In answering the 
argument of the imperial party with respect to the iterpretation of the Bible, 
they contended that, so long as the church itself was the subject of Impute, 
the best method of expounding hard texts of Scripture was to call in the 
help of clearer 
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modelled. Subscription to the series, as revised and augmented at the 
convent of Schwabach (October 16th, 1529), was made an indispensable 
condition of membership in the reforming league.’ 


THE TREND OF POLITICAL EVENTS,* THE AUGSBURG 
CONFESSION 


During this time the emperor Charles had not been without occupation 
abroad. He had proceeded from the diet in Worms to the Netherlands and 
thence revisited Spain, where he remained nearly eight years; his 
penetrating glance embraced the whole of Europe. His immediate attention, 
however, was more especially directed to the movements of Francis, king of 
France, who, as a dangerous neighbour and rival, availed himself of every 
opportunity to gain some advantage over him. The story of the rivalry of the 
two monarchs has been told in our histories of Spain and France, and need 
not be repeated here. After the final humiliation of Francis, in 1529, Charles 
was prepared to make his first visit to his Italian states. He landed m 
August, 1529, in Genoa, and continued his progress on to Bologna with the 
pomp worthy of an emperor. Here he had appointed a meeting with Pope 
Clement, which took place in great solemnity. The former enmity was 
altogether forgotten; the emperor, following the example of his ancestors, 
dropped on his knee and kissed the foot of the holy father, and the latter 
solemnly crowned him emperor and king of Lombardy. 


Thus was celebrated the coronation of the greatest and most powerful 
monarch who had borne the crown since Charlemagne, and who was, 
likewise, the last emperor to visit Italy. Charles appeared now to the 
Italians, who had only known him hitherto as a prince to be dreaded, in the 
character of a mild and noble ruler, and their fear was changed into the most 
sincere veneration. The emperor would not even retam Milan for hunself, 
but, before he left Italy, restored it into the hands of Francesco Sforza, who 
received it as a fief of the empire. 


In the following year, 1530, the grand diet was held in Augsburg, to which 
the emperor himself repaired from Italy as he had announced. Even before 
he arrived, he was met on the road by several deputies from both parties, 
who sought to gain his preference ; he referred them, however, to the 
approaching diet itself, without declaring his sentiments on the subject. On 
the 22nd of June, in the evening, he made his entry into the city with great 
pomp, surrounded by the numerous electoral and other princes and nobles. 
No longer now the young and inexperienced prince, as when ten yeas 
before he first appeared in Germany, the emperor at this moment stood 
unrivalled by any contemporary monarch, unsurpassed by his predecessors 
since the dominion of the great Charlemagne, and admired universally for 
his distinguished qualities. In Francis I of France he had humbled one of the 
most hnughty and ambitious of his foreign enemies, and Rome itself had 
not been able to withstand his mighty power. His noble figure and dignified 
carriage produced their imposing effect upon all — whether friends or foes 
— who approached his presence. Melanchthon, who had come to Augsburg 
in the suite of the elector of Saxony, thus expresses himself in a confidential 
letter upon the subject of the emperor: ” But the individual most worthy of 
remark in this assembly is certainly the emperor himself. His uninterrupted 
success has no doubt excited wonder even in your country ; but far more to 
be admired is his great moderation, amidst all this good fortime, which 
seems to come at his bidding, for neither by action nor word does he 
indicate in the slightest degree the effect it may have upon his feelings.” 
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THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION (1530 A.D.) 


In spite, however, of the veneration with which the emperor’s personal 
character was regarded, the preponderance of his own power, and that of the 
Cathohc princes generally, the Protestant princes, who were all present, 
maintained their ground of opposition with so much determination and 
firmness that they succeeded in effectmg their object even in matters of 
merely external ceremonies of worship, and obliged him to revoke several 
of his edicts. Thus when he had ordered that all the princes present should 
join in the celebration of the festival of Corpus-Christi-day (the day after 
his arrival), the whole number of German princes, mounting their horses at 
dawn of day, proceeded in solemn state to the palace, where, demanding an 
audience of the emperor, they firmly declared they would not attend; and he 
found it expedient to abandon his purpose. With equal resolution they 
protested against the ordinance prohibiting their clergy from preaching in 
Augsburg, and withdrew only after he had revoked it and substituted 
another, in which he ordered that no sermon should be preached on either 
side, and that on Sundays the gospel and epistles alone should be read. 


At the head of the rest of the Protestant princes was John, elector of Saxony, 
a man whose remarkable zeal and firmness in the cause of reform acquired 
for him the surname by which posterity has distinguished him. When even 
threatened by the emperor with his refusal to invest him with the 
enfeoffment of the electorate of Saxony, as yet not conferred, he still 
maintained his position. This prince possessed a simple but resolute mind, 
which, when once under the influence of conviction, was impressed by no 
fear, regardful of no sacrifice. At the same time, he did not conceal from 
himself the fact that with his inferior power it must be impossible for him to 
contend against the mighty and preponderating force of the emperor; but the 
ques- ; tion he put to himself was whether he should renounce ” the 
almighty power . of God or the world;” the answer to which removed all 
doubt from his mind m and heart. He was likewise much encouraged and 
confirmed in his conyic- ‘ tion by the letters of Luther, who, on account of 
the ban still in force against him, was able to proceed only as far as Cobm- 
g, from which place he watched ; with the greatest anxiety and expectation 
the important proceedings that were taking place in Augsburg; but, at the 
same time, with an indomitable [ resolution inspired by his faith and zeal in 


the great cause. It is said that at ‘ this time he composed his beautiful hymn 
Fine feste Burg ist unser Gott (A mighty fortress is our God). When now 
the question of the rehgious disputes was at length discussed before the diet 
of Augsburg, the Protestant ! princes laid before the assembly their 
confession of faith, exhibiting in suc-i cinct but comprehensive language all 
the articles in which the new church ‘ differed from the old. This was 
completed by Melanchthon froni the seven- ‘ teen articles prepared by 
Luther at Schwabach, and from other writings which ; the Protestant princes 
had brought with them; thus was produced the Augs- \ burg Confession 
which from that moment has formed the basis of the Protes-I tant church. It 
was read publicly before the diet by Bayer, the chancellor of : Saxony, on 
the 25th of June, and its reading occupied several hours.’ 


The general tone of this confession is humble, modest, and apologetic; yet 
so violent were some of the opponents of the Reformation, who had listened 
to I the reading of it, that they urged the emperor to gird on his sword 
immedi- ; ately and execute the Edict of Worms. Instead of this, however, 
Charles ; adopted the advice of the more moderate members of his party. He 
directed ! a committee of divines, then present at Augsburg, four of whom, 
CochlAus, 
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Eck, Wimpina, and Faber, were among the ablest champions of 
scholasticism, to write a confutation of the Lutheran document. Their 
answer was eventually recited before the diet on the 3rd of August; and 
soon after, on the opening of a conference (August 16th) between the 
leading theologians of each party, many of the serious differences on points 
of doctrine were so far adjusted that the rest appeared to those engaged in it 
no longer incapable of reconciliation. Such hope, however, weakened by the 
opposition of the sterner Lutherans, vanished altogether when Campeggio, 
the papal legate, reasserted all the strongest arguments in favour of the 
jurisdiction of the Roman church. 


Inflamed by his representations, and more conscious as the interviews 
proceeded that real harmony was unattainable, the diet finally issued 
another edict enjoining the reformers, at least until a council could be 
summoned, to appoint no more married priests, to practise auricular 
confession with the same minuteness as in former years, to abstain from 
mutilations of the canon of the mass and from all language tending to dis- 
parage private masses, and even to acknowledge that communion in one 
kind is quite as vahd as in both. A threat was at the same time suspended 
over them, importing that if they continued firm in their resistance after 
May 5th, 1531, the unreforming states would instantly adopt coercive 
measures. 


The necessity of acting still more vigorously in self-defence now led to the 
formation of the Smalkaldic or Smalcaldic League (March 29th, 1531), by 
which the Protestants bound themselves for six years to help each other in 
maintaining the distinctive ground which they had occupied in the 
Augsburg confession. They next endeavoured to fortify their position by 
political aUiances with France, and other powers antagonistic to the house 
of Austria.“ 


FERDINAND CHOSEN KING OF THE ROIMANS 


Warrior of the Sixteenth Century 


Meantime the emperor, on leaving the diet of Augsburg, had proceeded to 
Cologne, where he summoned the electoral princes to meet him. He there 
proposed to them that they should select, as king of the Romans, his brother 
Ferdinand, to whom he had already ceded his hereditary lands in Austria — 
and who since the extinction of the royal house of Bohemia and Hungary, in 
the person of Louis I, who was killed when fighting against Suleiman II, in 
the battle of Mohacs, in 1526, had acquired the crowns of Bohemia and 
Hungary, by the rights founded upon ancient treaties of inheritance — in 


order that he might be enabled to maintain good order throughout the 
empire during the frequent absence of the emperor. The electors consented, 
and Ferdinand was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) ; the elector of 
Saxony, who caused his protestation against this election to be handed in by 
his son, and the dukes of Bavaria, who had for a long time been jealous of 
the power of the Austrian house, and who on this occasion joined in 
alliance with their enemies m 
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matters of religion, the princes of the Smalkaldic League, were the only two 
parties who made any opposition, and refused to acknowledge Ferdinand. 


The new king of the Romans was extremely desirous of preserving tran- 
quiUity in Germany, as his new kingdom of Hungary was at this time hard 
pressed by the Turks, and his chief source of assistance must be derived 
from the German princes. The Protestants, however, refused to give their 
co-oper- ation until peace had been secured to them in their own country, 
and its continuance sworn to be maintained. The emperor accordingly now 
concerted fresh measures, in order to promote a state of union, and at 
length, after the most warm and urgent exhortations from Luther in favour 
thereof, they produced the provisionary religious Peace of Nuremberg, in 
1532. The emperor declared, in contradiction to the opinion of the Cathohc 
majority, that, in virtue of his imperial power, he would establish a general 
peace, according to wliich no person should be attacked or condemned on 
account of his faith, or any other rehgious matter, until the approaching 
assembly of the mcouncil, or the meeting of the estates of the empire. Nay, 
he promised Hkewise to suspend all proceedings taken by liis imperial 
chancellor in matters of faith against the elector of Saxony, until the next 
council. 


The subsidiary troops against the Turks were now collected and formed an 
army of such force as had not been produced for a length of time, the 
Protes- ;tant princes and cities themselves sending very large contributions. 


The danger appeared, indeed, extremely urgent, for the sultan had advanced 
with a force of three hundred thousand men to attack the Austrian territories 
from ifour points; and to oppose him the emperor had only seventy-six 
thousand men at command. However, the first attempts they made very 
soon showed the Turks with what men they had to deal. Ibrahim Pasha, who 
led the vanguard, considered he was bound for honour’s sake to punish the 
little town oi Giins, in Hungary, which to his mortification had closed its 
gates against ;tiim, thinking that it would easily fall into his hands on the 
first assault; but iits brave commandant, Jurischtisch, with his small 
garrison, repulsed all his ;ittacks, and kept him before the walls for the 
space of a fortnight. At this ‘sudden and unexpected check upon his march, 
Suleiman calculated what the ‘^reat city of Vienna might cost him, 
especially as now the emperor had come to ts aid ; and perceiving, in 
addition, that the German princes, whom he thought i:o find in a state of 
dissension, had now become reunited, he resolved at once i-o sound a 
retreat. Thus the whole of Europe, to its great surprise, saw the i^eat 
Suleiman quickly abandon an expedition which it had cost him three (‘sears 
to prepare. 


The emperor was now enabled to turn his attention to other affairs, and 
)roceeded, first of all, to Italy, for the purpose of arranging with the pope 
upon ‘he subject of the convocation of the grand council. But he found that 
the ‘tope was by no means in earnest about the matter, neither was it, at this 
time, t all desired by the papal court; and Charles accordingly departed for 
Spain athout doing anything. 


THE SPREAD OF PROTESTANTISM; THE ANABAPTISTS 


During the absence of the emperor in Spain, and whilst Ferdinand was 
Qgaged in employing all his means to estabhsh his dominion in Hungary, 
the octrine of the reformers spread more and more in Germany, and party 
spirit iaily increased. The Protestants went so far, in the year 1534, as to 
declare ‘;) the imperial chamber that they would no longer obey its decrees; 
because i^ntrary to the conditions of the Treaty of Nuremberg, it 
pronounced 
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judgment against them in cases which referred to the restitution of 
confiscated church propertj’ ; and which proceeding rendered completely 
invaUd the laws for the perpetual peace of the country as established by the 
emperor MaximiUan. 


Another subject of dispute was the territory of Wiirtemberg. Ulrich, duke of 
Wiirtemberg, had, just after the death of Maximilian, and before the 
election of Charles V, been driven out of his country by the Swabian 
League, on account of a feud which had existed between him and the town 
of Reutlingen. The league ceded the land, which was burdened with a heavy 
debt, to the emperor, and the latter transferred it, in 1530, to his brother 
Ferdinand, together with his Austrian states. It appeared now as if that 
country was destined to form forever a portion of the Austrian possessions ; 
but the deposed duke, who was now wandering through the empire a 
fugitive, seeking to enlist his friends in his cause, found at length a 
protector in his relation Philip, landgraf of Hesse. Ulrich had already 
adopted the Lutheran faith, and Philip now formed the determination to re- 
estabhsh him in his possessions even by force of arms. He accordingly 
raised an army of twenty thousand men, marched unexpectedly into the 
very heart of Wiirtemberg, defeated the Austrian governor of the country at 
Lauffen, in 1534, and restored the reconquered duchy to Ulrich, It was 
expected that this bold act would produce a sanguinary war ; but this time 
the storm passed over. Charles and Ferdinand were both too much occupied 
elsewhere to augment their already extensive power by the addition of a 
foreign country; whilst, on the contrary, the other members of the 
Smalkaldic League, who had taken no share in this act of the landgraf, 
endeavoured to bring the matter to a peaceful adjustment. Thence was 
effected, under the mediation of the elector of Saxony, the Peace of Cadan 
in Bohemia, by which Duke LTlrich received back his land as an arriere fief 
of Austria; the religious peace as signed at Nuremberg was confirmed, and 
Ferdinand was formally acknowledged Roman king by the elector of 
Saxony and all his family. And in order to maintain at least the imperial 
sovereignty, it was decided that the landgraf and Duke Ulrich should ask 


pardon of the emperor personally, and of the Roman king by deputy, for 
having disturbed the peace of the land. 


Another circumstance occurred which threatened important and serious 
results, but still did not interrupt definitively the peace of the empire — 
viz., the contentions of the anabaptists in Miinster, in 1534 and 1535. The 
principles of Thomas Miinzer upon Christian liberty and equality, and upon 
the community of possessions, as well as upon his faith in immediate divine 
revelations, were not as yet eradicated, and had still been preserved, 
especially in Holland, among the so-called anabaptists. They demanded that 
mankind should do penance and be baptised anew in order to avert the 
wrath of God. Two of their fanatic preachers, Jan Matthys, a baker of 
Haarlem, and a tailor, Jan Bockhold or Bockelsohn, of Leyden, proceeded, 
in the early part of the year 1534, to Miinster, at the time that an 
ecclesiastic, called Rothmann, had just introduced the doctrine of Luther; 
they gained him over to their sect likewise, and with the aid of the populace 
and other anabaptists from the vicinity, drove out of the city all the wealthy 
citizens, created fresh magistrates, and established a community of 
possessions. Each person was required to deposit in a general treasury all he 
possessed, whether in gold, silver, or other precious articles, whilst the 
churches were despoiled of their ornaments, pictures, and images; and all 
the books they contained, except the Bible, were publicly burned. 

Every//’ here, as in all such scenes of fanaticism, the most licentious acts 
were committed, and passions the most violent and brutal 
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raged throughout the city. Under the sanction of their creed of Christian 
liberty, each man was authorised to take to himself several wives, and their 
chief, John of Leyden, set the example by marrying three at once. Finally, 
one of his partisans, who made a boast of having especially received a 
divine communication, John Dusentschur of Warendorf, saluted him as kmg 
of the whole globe, and as such appointed to restore the throne of David; 
and twenty-eight apostles were selected and sent forth to preach this 


Not so David. The scruples of superstitious Saul and of his age, did not 
terrify him. He saw what the Ark of God was and that it was what he 
needed : the ancient sanctuary of Israel, which assured Jehovah’s presence 
in the desert, and with which great memories were connected. For him the 
fact that it had long, and perhaps in the first instance, had its location with 
the tribe of Joseph, could only be an additional reason for once more 
restoring it to honour. Everything must depend on his winning over to 
himself and Jerusalem that northern group of the tribes. 


Thus the Ark of God was fetched in solemn procession and in the presence 
of the whole people from Baal Jehuda [Bible, Baalah (Kirjath-jearim) in 
Judah] where it stood in the house of a private individual. But an accident 
which befell the driver of the cart upon which it was carried, perplexed 
David. The fancy he had thought dispelled, that Jehovah’s hand of blessing 
was withdrawn from the ark, now appeared to be founded on the truth. He 
did not venture to conduct it to Zion. It was only when even a foreigner, 
Obed Edom of Gath, in whose house the Ark had been left for three 
months, derived blessing from it, that David carried out his intention. With 
rejoicing and the sound of trumpet, the people led Jehovah to Zion. David 
himself executed the motions of dancing before the Ark, clad in the linen 
garment of a priest, and fulfilled as chief the priestly office before Jehovah 
in Zion. Michal, Saul’s proud daughter, was ashamed of her husband for 
degrading himself before his serving men and maids. David was proud of 
having been honoured before Jehovah. There was in him a truly religious 
nature, which did not scrujjle to go even to the verge of what were, even for 
that age, religious eccentricities. 


It must be in the highest degree astonishing that David built no temple for 
the Ark. If he fetched it to his capital and his palace, he must also have 
meant to erect there a fitting resting-place for Jehovah. Since he did not do 
so, he must have been guided by special reasons and considerations. If, as 
the history of Samuel hints, the Ark had already a temple of its own in 
Shiloh, it can be positively said that only a divine oracle conld have 
withheld David from building a fitting temple. Without such a definite 
declaration of Jehovah’s will, it would have been culpable indifference and 
criminal contempt for the Majesty of Jehovah for David to have built no 
temple. There is consequently no real grounds to discredit as a late 


doctrme to the whole world, and to brmg the inhabitants thereof to 
acknowledge the newly appointed king. These agents, however, wherever 
they arrived, were immediately seized as rebels and executed. 


The bishop of Miinster, supported by the landgraf of Hesse, and several 
other princes, advanced, in the year 1534, with a large army against the city. 
In the first assault, however, that they made on the 30th of August, they 
were repulsed most valiantly by the fanatic anabaptists; but the more slow 
and not less fatal attacks of famine, to which the latter were gradually 
reduced by the besiegers, who cut off the supplies, could not be overcome. 
Want increased from clay to day, and diminished more and more the zeal of 
the people. The new king resolved to establish his royal authority more 
firmly by terror, and even beheaded one of his wives with his own hand in 
the public imarket-place, because she gave vent to the expression that she 
could not ‘possibly believe that God had condemned such a mass of people 
to die of hunger, whilst the king himself was livmg in abundance. At 
length, however, ifter a great number had really perished through starvation, 
two citizens led :he bishop’s troops, on the night of the 25th of June, 1535, 
into the city; and after a sangumary battle, John of Leyden, and his 
executioner, Knipper-Jolling, together with his chancellor, Krechting, were 
made prisoners, and [laving been publicly exhibited in several cities of 
Germany as a spectacle, ;they were tortured with burning pincers and put to 
death by having their learts pierced with a red-hot dagger. Their bodies 
were then placed in iron ‘3ages, and suspended from the steeple of the 
church of St. Lambert, in the narket-place of Miinster, and the form of 
Catholic worship and the authority )f the bishop were immediately re- 
established in that city. 


I EXTERNAL AFFAIRS OF CHARLES V 


1 Meantime the emperor had proceeded upon an expedition the results of 
“Vhich crowned him with lasting honour and fame. A pirate, Khair-ed-Din 
3arbarossa, born of obscure parents in the island of Lesbos, but one of the 
nost darmg and extraordinary men of his day, had established himself on the 
.lorth coast of Africa. To join him in his depredations he had gained over a 
|itumerous body of Moors, who, driven out of Spain by King Ferdinand the 
Oatholic, burned with the desire of revenging themselves upon the 


Christians; .nd thus strengthened, this desperate pirate infested the 
Mediterranean seas Q every direction. His cruelty and audacity rendered 
him the terror of all ihe inhabitants along the coasts; whilst in the African 
peninsula he held in His possession Algiers and Timis, and the Turkish 
sultan, Sulehnan himself, mlad confided to his charge the whole of his fleet, 
in order to employ it against he Christians, of whom already some 
thousands languished as captives in he hands of the barbarians, 


1 As protector of entire Christendom, Charles felt he could no longer 
endure :he existence of such outrage and cruelty, especially as the fugitive 
and right- -il kmg of Tunis, Hassan, had come to him for protection. He 
embarked, tierefore, with an army of thirty thousand men, including eight 
thousand 
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German troops, under the command of Count Max of Eberstein, and a fleet 
of five hundred vessels, the latter being under the orders of Doria, and the 
army commanded by the emperor himself in person and the marquis de 
Vaston. They arrived before Tmiis in the summer of 1535, and captured the 
citadel of Goletta, which defended the port, on the first assault; all the 
ammunition was seized, and more than two thousand Turks put to the 
sword. The army of Khair-ed-Dm Barbarossa, which was drawn up ready 
for battle on the plain in front of the city, was attacked at once and 
completely put to rout. The victorious troops now took possession of the 
city, and proceeded immediately to open the prisons of their suffering 
fellow Christians; and Charles, to his inexpressible joy, was enabled to set 
at liberty no less than twenty-two thousand of these objects of severe 
oppression, who now, with tears of joy and gratitude, were restored to their 
relations and friends. The emperor himself declared that glorious day to be 
one of the most happy and delightful of his entire life. His fame spread far 
and wide throughout every country; and this he truly merited by the courage 


and perseverance he had evinced in this perilous but heroic undertaking; 
whilst, at the same time, he proved by his example how easily these 
barbarian corsairs of the African coasts might, with a bold and resolute 
spirit, be overcome. He restored the fugitive king, Hassan, to his throne of 
Tunis; but, at the same time, prohibited him from all capture or 
imprisonment of Christian slaves, and as a pledge of his obedience the 
emperor retained possession of the citadel of Goletta. Khair-ed-Din, after 
his defeat, had fled to Algiers, whither Charles resolved to pursue him in 
the ensuing year. 


A fresh war, however, with the king of France prevented him from 
executing this intention. This prince, on the death of Francesco Sforza, had 
renewed his claims to Milan, and in order to ensure for himself an open 
road to Italy, he unexpectedly attacked and took possession of the duchy of 
Savoy, upon whose duke he also made claims. Charles saw at once the 
necessity for war, and resolved to fix the scene of contest in the south of 
France. Unwarned by the disastrous results which attended his first 
expedition, under the duke de Bourbon, he undertook another in 1536, and 
having advanced as far as Marseilles he once more laid siege to that city. He 
however found that it was much too strongly fortified to hold out any 
chance of success, whilst the whole of the neighbouring comitry was laid 
waste by the French themselves ; whence want of supplies and disease 
forced the emperor, after having remained two months before the place, to 
withdraw his troops and make as good a retreat as he could, but in which he 
nevertheless lost much of his ammunition and luggage. 


By the mediation of the pope, a suspension of arms, during ten years, took 
place in Nice, in the year 1538, and soon afterwards the two monarchs had 
an interview at Aigues-Mortes, on the Rhone. The proposal for this meeting 
was first made by the king of France; and although the imperial council 
considered it unsafe for the emperor to trust himself upon French ground, 
Charles, notwithstanding the doubts they expressed, resolved, were it even 
for the novel and extraordinary nature of the project — to him so pleasing 
— to accept the invitation. When he arrived in the harbour the king himself 
embarked in his state barge to receive him, and conducted hini ashore. Here 
a splendid dinner was prepared and served up, which was followed by a 
grand fete, at which the royal personages presided until midnight. On the 


following morning the dauphin himself attended upon the emperor and 
handed him the water and towel for his toilet, and, mdeed, both sides 
rivalled each other m marks of mutual friendship and civility. And in 
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all this there was no hypocrisy; they were both desirous of a lasting peace, 
and in the following year,’ 1539, Francis gave an additional proof of his 
good intentions and sincere wishes. The city of Ghent, in Flanders, owing to 
some new impost, had risen in revolt against the emperor Charles, and 
offered to place itself under the protection of the king of France; but the 
latter immediately communicated the circumstance to the emperor himself, 
and proposed at the same time, in order to reach the scene of contention in 
Flanders with more expedition, that he should take the shortest route from 
Spain through France. 


This offer was accepted by Charles without any mistrust, and as he 
proceeded on his journey through the kingdom he was everywhere received 
with the greatest honours, and at every city or town he entered the keys of 
each place were presented to him, whilst in Fontainebleau, where the king 
had previously arrived, he was detained by magnificent fetes during the 
space of an entire fortnight, and when he reached Paris he was equally well 
entertained during another week. His presence in Ghent very soon appeased 
the rioters; and whilst he was still there, Charles received the most urgent 
appeals from Germany, hoping that he would quickly reappear in that 
country, where his presence was become more necessary than ever, m order 
to put down the disorders which had daily increased. 


He acceded to their wishes and, in the year 1541, presided at the diet of 
Ratisbon. On this occasion, and subsequently for several years, he 
endeavoured by writings, religious discussions, and his own persuasive 
eloquence to reunite the contending parties; and, at the same time, the 
maintenance of internal peace in Germany was the desire and aim of his 
government, as well as the necessary principle of his reign, threatened as he 
was on the one hand by invasions from the Turks, and forced on the other 
hand to carry on wars with the French. 


Charles quitted the diet at Ratisbon, and proceeded to Italy, whence he set 
out on his expedition to Algiers, as previously determined upon. His 
enterprising mind, ever delighting in new and brilliant exploits, aspired to 
the realisation of a project, at once grand and commensurate with his 
powers — the annihilation of the corsairs of the barbarian states of Africa ; 
the accomplishment of which he now felt himself especially called upon to 
effect, inasmuch as the audacious Barbarossa had again excited general 
indignation by , his recent piracies on the coast of Spain. This new 
expedition, however, commenced under very unfavourable circumstances; 
the season for the navigation of the Mediterranean had already become 
extremely tempestuous, and the experienced admiral Andrea Doria himself 
prognosticated a disastrous m™’ voyage. Charles, however, would not consent 
to its being postponed, and they accordmgly set sail. The fleet arrived on 
the 20th of October, 1541, before Algiers, and the troops were forthwith 
landed. Towards the evening, however, before the artillery, baggage, and 
provisions could be brought on ; shore, a tremendous gale arose, and did 
much damage to the ships, several of .which were wrecked on the coast. 


1 All thoughts of conquering Algiers were of course abandoned, and the 
grand object now was the preservation of the army; for the light cavalry of 
the Turks made their appearance on the following day and pressed hard 
upon the ranks of the jaded troops. In this trying and dangerous momeut, 
however, the emperor’ Charles displayed the energy and perseverance for 
which, as a warrior, he was ever distinguished. During a march of three 
„entire days, through water and mud, he led his troops, amidst the harassing 
attacks of the enemy, along the whole extent of the coast as far as the bay 
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of Metafuz, where the remnant of the dispersed fleet had assembled. 
Without distinction he shared with his common soldiers the most severe 
privations and fatigue, and thence it was that he succeeded in reviving their 
spirits and stimulating their courage, till at length they reached their 
destination and re-embarked. The emperor set sail for Italy, where, having 
arrived safely, he disembarked, and proceeded at once to Spain. 


The king of France had availed himself of Charles’ absence in order to 
renew hostilities. All his experiments of friendly understanding with 
Charles 


would not suffice to banish from his recollection the duchy of Milan; and 
now he thought the moment had arrived when he must succeed in 
reconquering it, and for this purpose he renewed his alliance with the Turks. 
Whilst, therefore, Charles, after his return from Algiers, sought a little 
repose from the fatigues of that sad expedition, Francis forthwith entered 
the field against him; the incapacity of his generals, however, when brought 
to compete with the experience and superiority of the Spanish leaders, 
combined with disease and the scarcity of supplies for the troops, operated 
so much against him that the whole of his five armies could effect nothing 
in the first campaign, and they were forced to return home dis-pirited and 
disappointed. 


In the following year, 1543, Charles set out for Italy, and thence, suddenly 
crossing the Alps, proceeded to the lower Rhine, where the duke of Cleves 
had made an alliance with Francis I ; and this prince, who had recently 
begun to encourage the doctrines of Luther, was selected as the first to feel 
the imperial authority. The appearance of the emperor in this country was 


quite unexpected. It was reported among the people that he had been 
shipwrecked on his return from Algiers and had perished. Believing this 
statement, they treated the news of his arrival in Germany as a mere fable. 
The garrison of the small town of Diiren, on being summoned by Charles to 
surrender, replied : ” They were no longer in dread of the emperor, as he 
had long since become food for the fishes.” When, however, the Spaniards 
scaled the walls, cut down all before them, and set fire to the town, alarm 
and terror spread throughout the whole country. They said the emperor had 
brought with him a species of wild men, half black and half brown, with 
long, sharp nails at their fingers’ ends, which enabled them to climb the 
loftiest walls, together with huge teeth with which they tore everything 
asunder. 


It is unnecessary to say that the beings thus marvellously described were no 
other than the old warriors of Charles, who, by constant exposure to the 
sun, had become dyed completely brown, and reckless of all danger, when 
making an assault on a fortified town, usually fixed their daggers or lances 
in 
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the fissures of the walls, and thus formed for themselves the means of 
ascent to the ramparts. The terror, however, which their appearance created 
very soon brought under subjection the entire country; and the duke of 
Cleves was obliged humbly to sue for pardon on bended knee. This was 
granted to him by the emperor, but under the condition that he should not 
forswear his religion; that whatever changes he had introduced should be 
immediately abolished, and the original regulations re-established, and that 
he should not enter upon any alliance in opposition to the emperor. 


No action or engagement of any importance took place with the French this 
year; but for the ensuing one Charles collected a very large army, and after 
he had held a new diet in Speier, in the winter of 1543, and had secured to 
himself the co-operation of all the German princes, he marched in the 
following spring into the enemy’s country at the head of a numerous body 
of chosen troops. The flower of this army consisted of thirty thousand 
Germans, the result of the good understanding which the emperor had 
established at this last diet between himself and the Protestant princes, and 
more especially the elector of Saxony and the landgraf Philip. The first 
place he took was St. Dizier, whence he marched direct for Paris; and 
having taken possession of Epernay and Chateau-Thierry, he was within a 
march of only two days from the capital, whence the inhabitants, already 
alarmed at his approach, took to flight. Now, however, Francis made 
proposals of peace, which the emperor accepted at once, being anxious for a 
reconciliation with his rival, as affairs in Germany grew more and more 
complicated, and, on the 24th of September, 1544, the Peace of Crespy was 
signed — the last that Charles signed with the king of France. By this treaty 
little alteration was made in the main points of dispute ; as before. 
Burgundy remained in the possession of France, and Milan was retained by 
the emperor. Francis, however, pledged himself this time to support the 


emperor, not only in check-ing the Turks but in restoring the unity of faith. 
A 


INTERNAL CONDITION OF GERMANY 

Although the times were stormy and agitated, and party strife threatened 

to divide the nation against itself, yet industry and commerce still remained 
in a satisfactory condition. The Hansa, it is true, went under because it was 
wanting in public spirit and patriotism; but on the other hand the traffic of 


the south German cities increased considerably, one of their most 
flourishing 


branches of industry being the manufacture and export of linen goods. Not 


only in the cities but also in the rural districts both men and women were 
engaged in this useful industry and earned a bountiful living. The wares 


I found their way into all parts of the world and amongst others over the 
Alps 


into Italy, while through Frankfort they were forwarded northwards. In 


m order that the industry might receive the greatest possible stimulus, 
capitalists 


formed themselves into companies to provide the necessary funds for the 
< manufacture. In the district round the Lake of Constance and in Swabia, 
[ many of the peasants devoted the winter season to the preparation of yarn 


; and to weaving. As, besides this branch of industry, precious metals, dyes 
and 


I hardware were exported, the active commerce remained considerable. 
I Nuremburg and Augsburg displayed the greatest commercial energy, and 


j were the richest of the imperial cities and the centres of industrial life. 
Augs- 


: burg was not only at the head of the trade with Italy, but also exported 
goods 


; on its own account direct to the East Indies. The profits were so great that 


I the emperor Maximilian I was astounded at the prosperity of his free city 
of 
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Augsburg, where amongst others the rich family of the Fuggers rose from 
the position of mere hnen merchants to the rank of princes. In Nuremberg, 
on the other hand, the growth of commerce and industry was accompanied 
by that of the fine arts. Pre-eminent among his compeers towered the 
celebrated painter Albrecht Diirer, who was justly admired in his ovm 
country and abroad, for his works displayed above everything the German 
vigour and exalted dignity of the national artistic genius. At his side stood 
the excellent sculptor Adam Krafft and the master-founder Peter Vischer; 
the 


latter’s masterpiece, the tomb of St. Se-baldus, still exists in Nuremberg, 
while extant works of the former artist testify to the originality of his 
creative genius. The ancient imperial city was proud to include besides 
these the glass painter Veit Hirschvogel and the artists Lindenast and Veit 
Stoss among her citizens. 


In Saxony there was brisk rivalry with the cities of southern Germany, in 
the growth of commerce, industry, and the fine arts, the mainspring of 
which was the productiveness of the mines, which continued to yield 
precious met-als in abundance. While the old mineral veins of Freiberg 
maintained their ancient fame, new ones were started near Marienberg 
which were extraordinarily productive. Even in the Fichtelgebirge the gold 
mine near Kronach was worked, not without profit, while the Mansfeld 
silver mines led to a vigorous trade with Venice. Just as scientific life in 
Saxony was powerfully stimulated by the University of Wittenberg and 
extended its influence thence over all Germany, art was also worthily 
represented by the genius of the painter Lucas Kranach. 


Simultaneously with painting and sculpture, there came a revival of poetry, 
on which the Reformation exercised a remarkable influence. The 


invention the tradition of David’s firm intention to build Jehovah a temple 
on Zion and its prevention by a prophetic saying. The rather late 
compilation of the writings concerning it cannot be taken into 
consideration, in face of such overwhelming inherent grounds for the truth 
of the fact. Nay, it is believe-able that already on this occasion a prophetic 
saying furnished David with the prospect of the continuance of his dynasty. 


DAVID’S REIGN 


[ca. 980-980 B.C. ] 


productions of the Middle Ages stood out as models of excellence in these 
serious times of intellectual struggle, and served to cultivate taste. But while 
the minnelied, full of jest and joyousness, was sung for the social delight of 
the higher classes, now national life expressed itself principally through the 
awakened consciousness of the middle classes. It was in the cities, on the 
minds of thoughtful artisans, that the rousing voice of Dr. Martin Luther 
made the most powerful impression. The purifying of morals, the 
incitement of independent thought in the lower classes, and freedom in the 
pursuit of knowledge were all characteristic of the Reformation, and thus it 
was that the latter awoke the poetical instincts of the middle classes to 
fulness of life. A worthy artisan, Hans Sachs of Nuremberg, stood out as a 
living example of the union of the noble art of poetry with a handicraft. 
Joyfully impressed by the teachmg of Luther, his soul turned to poetry as a 
means of assisting the 
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work of the Reformer. But as the impulse was of a deep, moral character, 
his simple verses became imbued with a solemn earnestness and their effect 
was extraordinary. 


The real significance of the Reformation of the church now became 
outwardly apparent, for the middle classes searched the Holy Scriptures for 
themselves, and strove earnestly by example, speech, and song after moral 
excellency and purity. The intimacy of family life developed more and more 
fully among the German artisan class, and purity of religion and an honest 
life came to be regarded as a stern duty. Even if this tendency did border on 
pedantry and mystic obscurity, its effect was none the less invigorating to 
the middle classes, and subsequently it became the only safeguard which 


preserved the nation, when it fell a prey to ever-growing inward decay, from 
complete dissolution, 


THE NEW PENAL CODE OF 1532 


At the time when religious peace was proclaimed at Nuremberg in 1532, the 
imperial diet at Ratisbon inaugurated an improvement in legislation which 
was of the highest importance for Germany — namely, the introduction of a 
new penal code. When the trials by ordeal, which were in olden times called 
to the assistance of both accusation and defence, fell into disuse, the 
nations, following the example of Roman law, had recourse to the cruelties 
of the torture. As we have already seen, this system was in use from the 
earliest times with serfs; but from the fifteenth century the practice became 
more general. Torture now became a regular test which was also employed 
to extort confession from the freeman. Desire for revenge, hatred and 
superstition, and all the evil passions gained in the torture chamber a fearful 
weapon against their victims, and cruelty very soon became so general and 
horrible that the human soul revolted against it. 


If the mere use of torture was in itself a barbarity, one can gauge the 
magnitude of the evil when one remembers that the courts of justice were 
often guilty of revolting abuses. The punishments meted out in the courts 
both as to life and limb were no less arbitrary than the criminal procedure. 
The sentence of death was pronounced upon the innocent with a truly 
hardened unscrupulousness, and this became such a crying abuse that all 
friends of humanity raised a vehement protest against it. When the imperial 
supreme court was instituted, appeal was made to it against the arbitrary 
sentences of death which were customary in all the courts of justice of the 
separate states, whether of the cities of the empire or of the principalities. 
Thus we see that the unity of the empire was at all times in the history of 
Germany regarded as the only protection and refuge for the oppressed. 


Unfortunately, the imperial court had not sufficient power to check the 
Injustices of the intermediate courts. The supreme court therefore appealed 
“.0 the imperial diet, and urgently implored redress by way of legislation. 
Aheady in the reign of the emperor Maximilian I, this court had represented 
1.0 the imperial diet at Freiburg in 1498 that complamts were being lodged 
ilaily against princes, imperial cities, and other sovereignties because they 


;ondemned men to death without guilt, just cause, or reason. The imperial 
!liet postponed the examination of the matter to some future meeting, and as 
iisual nothing w^as done. When the court reiterated its remonstrance still 
snore urgently at the imperial diet of 1500 held at Augsburg, the reform of 
the :)enal code was at length promised in the decree of dissolution. The 
promise ‘vould probably have remained an empty one, but for the timely 
uiterference 
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of a friend of mankind. Johann, baron of Schwarzenberg, minister of the 
prince-bishop of Bamberg, drew up in 1507 a scheme for a new penal code, 
which, according to the standard of morahty and civihsation then 
prevailing, was distinguished for its discrimination and humanity. This 
excellent man endeavoured to make this code the foundation of the general 
law of the empire ; but, soon convinced that nothing was to be expected 
from the firmly rooted red-tapeism of the imperial diet, he used the whole 
weight of his influence to raise his code temporarily to the force of law in 
the bishopric of Bamberg. This wise determination was carried out and the 
Schwarzenberg code was proclaimed by princely decree to be the law of the 
land in the grand chapter of Bamberg. 


After it had been circulated through the press in 1508 and 1510, it was 
received with such approval that the markgraf of Brandenburg caused the 
same law to be introduced in 1516 into the principalities of Ansbach and 
Bayreuth. From that time the fame of the Schwarzenberg code rose so high 
that in 1521 it was, with a few alterations, made the foundation of the 
deliberations for the revision of the law by the regency of the empire then in 


session at Nuremberg. Finally, there was presented to the imperial diet in 
1529 the draft of a new penal code which in all essentials was identical with 
that of Schwarzenberg, that is to say with the Bamberg and Brandenburg 
codes. After three years more of deliberation, that draft was finally 
proclaimed the law of the empire by the imperial diet at Ratisbon in 1532. 
This bore the title The Criminal or Penal Code of the Emperor Charles V, 
and is known as the Carolina. 


The new code had sprung, not only from deep special knowledge, but also 
from keen discernment into the requirements and possibilities of the time. It 
was a work of slow maturity, and therefore universally beneficial. Fixed 
regulations are prescribed for procedure in penal cases as well as for the 
kind and measure of the penalty, without imduly restrictmg the 
discretionary powers of the judge. Yet the Carolina must appear hard and 
even cruel, judged by the present standard of morality, and nothing testifies 
more convincingly to the progress of civilisation than facts of this order. It 
is clear that the new code was framed with humane intentions, for 
concessions relatively great for those times were made to the accused, in 
order to protect innocence, and compassion with the unfortunate cruninals 
is often expressed — the condemned being alluded to as “the poor one.” 
Nevertheless, even in this comparatively mild penal code, torture is still 
preserved and it seems, as it were, to revel in the great variety of the capital 
punishments. Thus is the erroneous old commonplace about the “good old 
times” refuted. And yet even this Carolina was an important step in 
progressive legislation, as is shown by the circumstance that it remained in 
force for three hundred years.< ‘ 
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THE EMPEROR AND THE SMALKALDIC LEAGUE 


Both the emperor and his brother Ferdinand were strenuous in their 
endeavours to reunite both parties, and for this object they estabhshed from 
time to time successive rehgious conferences: at Hagenau, in 1540; at 
Worms, in 1541, where Melanchthon and Eck stood opposed to each other; 
and in the same year Ukewise at Ratisbon, at which the emperor himself 
presided and took an active part therein. All, however, was m vain; the new 
doctrine was too widely separated from the old, and in it were now involved 
too many interests: on all sides too many worldly considerations were 
brought into operation, and amidst the wild party passions and distractions 
of that period it was impossible to obtain for the subject that calm and 
profomid investigation so necessary and so desirable. 


These attempts at reconciliation producing little or no results, the emperor, 
as usual, had recourse either to a general council, confirming in the interval 
the Treaty of Nuremberg; or, of his own authority, issuing, even against the 
voice of the Catholic majority, decrees by which all the Protestant churches 
in the land were recognised by the state. Thus it occurred at the diet of 
Ratisbon, in 1541, before Charles’ expedition to Algiers; thus likewise at 
Speier, in 1542, by the mediation of Ferdinand and the elector of 
Brandenburg, in order to collect all the forces of the empire against the 
Turks; and finally, in 1544, at the second grand diet in the same city, at 
which the emperor and all the seven electors were present, when he 
prepared his second expedition against Francis I of France. The personal 
relations between the emperor and the two Protestant leaders, John 
Frederick of Saxony and Philip of Hesse, had never been upon a more 
favourable footing; so much so, indeed, that the question of a marriage 
between a son of the elector and a daughter of Ferdinand had already 
formed a subject of discussion, whilst the landgraf received from the 
emperor a promise that in the next campaign against the Turks he should be 
appointed commander-in-chief in lieu of himself. 


And yet, in spite of all this, the Protestants about this time sought to aid 
themselves by force of arms. Duke Henry the younger, of Brmiswick, a 
zealous Catholic, and of mipatient and violent spirit, was at enmity with the 
elector of Saxony and the landgraf of Hesse, more particularly on account 
of their religion ; and each party attacked the other in fierce pamphlets 
abound-ing in passionate invective and furious abuse. In addition to this the 


two towns of Brunswick and Goslar, which formed a part of the league of 
Smalkald, invoked the protection of the Protestant provinces against their 
own duke, who oppressed them in every possible way, and whom the 
emperor himself as well as Kmg Ferdinand had repeatedly, although m 
vain, reproached for his imjust violence against those towTis. At length, in 
1542, the league raised an army, invaded the territory of the duke, 
conquered and drove hmi from the comitry, and held possession thereof. 
The duke appealed to the I emperor for succour; he, however, only referred 
the matter to the consid-I eration of the next diet. 


i Accordingly at the diet of Worms, held in 1545, it was decided that, mitil 
; the affair was equitably adjusted, the emperor should hold the estates of 


‘ Brunswick mider his own immediate dominion. This arrangement, 
however, 


: by no means accorded with the demands of the unpatient and haughty 
duke, 


who would willingly have found himself at the head of the Catholic party: 
to pretend to make use of threats in the name of the emperor was, he said, 


” just like hunting with a dead falcon.” In his zeal he was misled into an act 
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for which he stood committed in the eyes of Francis I, king of France. This 
monarch had confided to his charge a considerable simi of money, for the 
purpose of collecting a body of troops for his service; as soon, however, as 
the duke had succeeded in this object he marched them into his own duchy, 
in the autumn of 1545, in order to regain it from his enemies. The no less 
bold and energetic landgraf Philip, however, was soon on the alert with his 
army, and the elector of Saxony with Duke Maurice having joined him with 


their forces, they surrounded the duke so completely m his camp of Kale- 
feld, near Nordheim, that he was forced to yield himself a prisoner, together 
with his son. The landgraf led them away as captives to the castle of 
Ziegenhain, and the emperor took no further interest in the matter, beyond 
advising him to treat his prisoners with lenity and according to their rank as 
princes. 


Meantime the before-mentioned diet of Worms, although it operated once 
more towards the maintenance of religious peace, presented, nevertheless, 
stronger indications of the growing schism, and the complaints of both 
parties became more and more urgent. The Catholics did not fail to 
complain of the confiscation of their ecclesiastical possessions in the 
Protestant countries, and the Protestants on their side refused to 
acknowledge the decrees pronounced by the imperial chamber in these and 
similar matters, inasmuch as the Catholics would only permit judges of the 
ancient faith to preside there. Distrust had now increased to such an extent 
that but a small number of Protestant princes appeared at all at the diet. The 
grand medium for reconciliation, from which Charles had formerly hoped 
so much, viz. a general comicil of the church, was now ineffectually 
employed ; for it was now too late to resort to it, neither was it regulated in 
a just and equitable form. The court of Rome had eventually given its 
consent to such an assembly, and had convoked the council for the 15th of 
March, 1545, at Trent, in the Tyrol, which was solemnly opened on the 13th 
of December of the same year. The Protestants, however, refused to 
recognise its authority for deciding in their affairs, giving as their reasons 
that the council was convoked on the frontiers of Italy, in a country totally 
unacquainted with the customs of Germany, and which consequently could 
not fail to have an injuriously preponderating influence; and further that the 
pope, who had already condemned them as heretics, or at least had treated 
them as accused of heresy, presided at the said council as their judge. If, 
therefore, this council was to be regarded as an independent one, they must 
enjoy equal rights with the others. 


Some time previously, Frederick, the elector palatine, who had then recently 
gone over to the new church doctrine, made a proposition which might have 
produced advantageous results if everyone had been animated with good 
faith and influenced by pure principles. He proposed ” to convoke a 


national or general council of Germany, and to transmit to Trent the 
convention therein concluded between all parties, as being the opinion of 
the entire body of the German nation.” The same idea had been vainly 
suggested, even prior to this, by John Frederick of Saxony, who proposed 
that the said council should meet in Augsburg. This expedient, free from all 
foreign influence, and by which the nation would have been so represented 
as to express its wants fairly and directly, appeared the only one which must 
have proved beneficial and have led to a conclusion of religious disputes. 


The anxiety felt by the emperor and the Catholics, lest the Protestants 
should acquire a superiority throughout the empire, was not without 
foundation. Three out of the four lay electorate princes in the imperial 
coimcil had already adopted the new doctrine (although the elector palatine 
and the elector of Brandenburg had not as yet joined the league of 
Smalkald), and now 
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even one of the three prelates, Hermann, the venerable elector of Cologne, 
declared himself more and inore decidedly in favour of the new cause. He 
was desirous, with the sanction of his states and a portion of his chapter, to 
introduce into his bishopric the most searching and important reforms, and 
had already entered upon the grand work himself, having invited 
Melanchthon from Wittenberg to aid him therein. The university and the 
corporation of Cologne, however, together with the opposition party of the 
chapter, were against all such reforms, and appealed to the emperor and the 
pope for their authority against these measures. This university had, 
previously to the Reformation, in the time of Jacob Hoogstraten, taken an 
active part in the dispute against the humanists — the professors and 
restorers of the study 3f the ancient languages — and especially against 
Reuchlin; whilst it was me of the first to condemn the dogmas of Luther. 


In this increasing complication of affairs where no longer the least hope )f 
conciliation remained, the emperor, more and more urged to hostile meas- 


iires by Rome and Spain (the duke of Alva having now arrived m Germany 
‘rem the latter country), considered himself at length called upon to employ 
IS a last resource the force of arms, and thus promptly and definitively to 
lecide the question. His chancellor, Granvella, held, therefore, secret 
council Vith the pope’s legate. Cardinal Farnese, on the possibility of 
carrying on a ‘var against the Protestants; he gave him to understand that 
the pope must iiecessarily join in active co-operation, as the emperor 
himself was exhausted, ind the Catholic princes were without energy; and 
the cardinal, m his joy 


0 find the emperor now seriously determmed to proceed to extremities, aade 
the most flattering promises. In order to be unoccupied with any 3reign 
enemy, Charles now concluded a truce with the sultan, and with rancis I he 
likewise made peace. 


1 We are now arrived at a critical period of Charles’ life. In forming the 
|[3Solution to accomplish with the sword that which he had so long 
endeavoured ‘d effect by peaceful means, he fell into a great error, falsely 
imagining that ‘le mighty agitations of the mind could be checked and held 
in chains by rternal power. From that moment, on the contrary, he was 
himself van-uished by that very overwhelming epoch, the course of which 
until then he ad appeared to direct and hold in rein; it was henceforth no 
longer in his bwer to restrain its career. His genius, impaired with 
increasing years, ‘id over which about this time the Jesuits had gained an 
influence not to 13 mistaken, became more and more clouded and 
prejudiced against all that las new and vigorous in life, and thus in his 
gloomy and morose spirit he lought he was able to cut with the sharp edge 
of his sword the knot he found , so difficult to loosen. This mistaken idea of 
the emperor Charles at the psing period of his reign resembles a tragedy, in 
which we find a noble mind ;rced to bend and sink beneath the heavy 
burden to which fate has sub- ,,3ted it. 


I These latter years, it is true, may be included amongst the most brilliant ‘i 
his life, by their external successes produced so rapidly; but it was pre- 
<‘iely this good fortune which made him lose sight of the exact point of 
mod- (@ition which, down to this moment, he had so happily maintained, 
and “lence he was soon laid low by the iron hand of destiny, and all his 


plans, f*med with so much trouble and anxiety, were completely 
annihilated. 1|)thing else now remained for him but to collect his reduced 
powers in order t withdraw in time from the whirlpool before him, and 
whilst he threw aide the shining brilliancy of earthly grandeur, to preserve 
at least the inde-Ridence of his spirit. And, assuredly, by this last resolution 
the emperor 
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Charles secured to himself his dignity as a man, whilst he conciliated the 
voice of posterity. 


THE DEATH OF LUTHER 


Shortly previous to the commencement of the sanguinary war of religion, 
Luther, the founder of the grand struggle, breathed his last’ (February, , 
18th, 1546). We may fitly bring the present chapter to a close by citing a 
few of the multitudinous estimates that have been passed upon the 
personality i of the famous reformer. <^ m 


Luther stands forth [says Schaff] as the great national hero of the German , 
people, and the ideal of German life. Perhaps no other civilised nation has | 
a hero who so completely expresses the national idea. King Arthur comes, I 
perhaps, nearest to Luther amongst the English-speaking race. He was great 
j in his private life, as well as in his public career. His home was the ideal of 
i cheerfulness and song. He was great in thought, and great in action. He| 
was a severe student, and yet skilled in the knowledge of men. He was I 
humble in the recollection of the designs and power of a personal Satan, 
yetj bold and defiant in the midst of all perils. He could beard the papacy 
andj imperial councils, yet he fell trustingly before the cross. He was never! 
weary, and there seemed to be no limit to his creative energy. Thus Luther ( 
stands before the German people as the type of German character. Goethe,! 
Frederick the Great, and all others in this regard pale before the German j 
reformer. He embodies in his smgle person the boldness of the battle-field, i 


FURTHER WARS BREAK OUT 


David was not left to the peaceful enjoyment of what he had already 
acquired. It could scarcely have been otherwise, and David would hardly 
have desired that it should. If Israel were to be master in Syria, if her 
borders were to be secured and the independence so often contested by 
surrounding peoples were to be rendered indisputable, explanations with 
her remaining neighbours must take place. David could not then possibly 
rest content with the acquisition of the kingship over all Israel, and the 
overthrow of the Philistines. The occasion, not undesired by David, came 
from without, from Ammon. The Ammonites soon joined themselves with 
the various Aramaic peoples, so that, when he had conquered them, David 
was master of all the border country to the north and east of Israel. 


It is extremely doubtful whether the Ammonites were permanently 
subdued. At a later period their territory did not belong to Israel, but it 
probably did in David’s time. In any case the marauding eastern tribes 
which had so often threatened Israel, were for the present reduced to 
quiescence. The frontier of David’s kingdom was now secured in the east as 
far as to the desert. In the north his rule extended to Lebanon and Hebron. 
Even the rulers of the territories lying farther to the north and east sought 
his friendship. As for instance. King Toi of Hamath on the Orontes, who 
had lived at feud with Hadad-ezer and consequently could only be grateful 
to David for his overthrow. Also King Talmai of Geshur, a district of 
Hermon, southwest of Damascus. A daughter of his was one of David’s 
wives. She became the mother of Absalom. 


The Phoenicians had even better reason than these northern neighbours to 
keep on good terms with David. Nothing but gain could result to their 
commercial operations from the existence in the interior of Palestine of a 
powerful and well-ordered state, such as David was striving after. Their 
king, Hiram of Tyre, concluded a friendly alliance with David, which 
continued under Solomon. 


the song of the musician, the joy and care of the parent, the skill of the 
writer,! the force of the orator, and the sincerity of rugged manhood with 
the humility of the Christian. 


As there is a constant danger that the Germans will deify Luther, so, oni the 
other hand, for a long time, the English race failed to recognise his true( 
worth, and to appreciate the manliness of his character. Such writers asj 
Coleridge, Julius Hare, and Carlyle have given to us a better and truer con-! 
ception and admiration of him. Carlyle says of him, ” I will call this Luthei 
a true great man — great in intellect, in courage, affection, and mtegrity one 
of our most lovable and precious men ; a right spiritual hero and prophet 
and, more, a true son of nature and fact, for whom these centuries, and 
man} that are to come yet, will be thankful to heaven.” » 


LUTHER S LIMITATIONS j 


Luther had the instincts of a statesman [says Creighton] as well as th, zeal 
of a teacher. He saw the paramount importance of the maintenanc,’ of order 
and was not misled by his sympathies. For himself, he had alway! 
inculcated civil obedience, and had striven against confusion; prophets c 
murder had arisen in spite of his attempts, and none withstood them mor 
diligently than he. But he exliorted the nobles to lay aside their tyrami) to 
deal reasonably with the peasants and consider their demands when the 
were just. To the peasants he spoke with equal force: they took God’s nam 
in vain by making him the author of confusion ; he allowed no man to judg 
and avenge his own cause. He bade them endure, and pray, and trust i God’s 
help. Even as he wrote, the issue of events was doubtful, and Luth( knew 
that his werds would give dire offence to the insurgents. ” I go home,. he 
wrote, “and with God’s help will prepare for death, and await my ne 
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masters, the murderers and robbers. But rather than justify their doings I 
would lose a hundred necks.” 


But Luther was not called upon to suffer martyrdom for his moderation. 
Rebellion was stamped out in blood. Luther rejoiced in the triumph of 
authority, and threw himself unreservedly on the side of repression. His 
denunciations of the “robbing, murdering peasants” lost all sympathy with 
their grievances. They were guilty of every sin, and clothed their sins with 
the pretence of God’s law. Luther, who had exhorted his countrymen to cast 
off the yoke of their ecclesiastical superiors, could find no punishment too 
severe for them when they attempted to diminish the burdens wherewith 
their temporal superiors oppressed them. His utterances caused much 
disappointment and indignation. He was called a hypocrite and a flatterer of 
princes. But he only repeated his general principle: “It is better that all the 
peasants should be slain than the magistrates and princes, because the , 
peasants take the sword without God’s authority.” 


The limits of his principles and of his influence had been painfully mani- ‘ 
fested. His utterances had been harsh and unsympathetic : he had no better 
advice to give than patience under old wrongs, and submission to 
grievances for God’s sake. There was nothing that was new, and little that 
was hopeful, ; in such a message. Still Luther’s attitude encouraged the 
nobles of Germany, and saved the country from disorder, which must have 
proved fatal to the future of the Reformation. Luther carried with him the 
good sense of Germany, and proved that his teaching was free from 
revolutionary fanaticism. But he lost greatly in personal importance, and 
could no longer claim to command the movement which he had originated. 
There was henceforth a difference between the Lutheran movement and 
Luther. The simplicity of an ideal had passed away, and the sternness of 
practical life had been disclosed. Germany was reduced to desolation; on all 
sides were heard the mutterings of discontent. The new ideas were no more 
powerful than the ‘old to bring an immediate remedy to the woes of society. 
With sombre resoluteness men ranged themselves on one side or the other, 
in the conflict , which was now inevitable; and both sides felt that the 
struggle would be long and stubborn.? 


Luther’s personality 


Is it acuteness of perception or inventive genius that we admire in Luther? 
[asks Hagenbach]. He was the inventor of neither gunpowder nor printing, 
Anor did he discover a fresh path across the waters, or a new quarter of the 
iglobe, like Columbus and Vasco da Gama. His telescope searched out no 
mhidden star in the heavens; his microscope descried no previously 
unknowii @plant or insect on the earth; no law of mechanics or physics is 
called by his .name. 


‘May we, then, behold ui him the thinker who, in the mvisible realm of 
Jthe intellect, opened new paths for speculation or led the way to new views 
:of supersensual matters? This last he certainly did, after his own fashion, 
without intending it. But philosophical thought, research, investigation, as 
such, was not his business. If the name of philosopher had been applied jto 
him, he would have protested against it. We know in what estimation he 
held the “old storm-brewer,” Reason, and her priestess. Philosophy, and 
iwhat opinion he entertained of that master of thought, Aristotle; and 
Luther, liudging thus, must be content if the wisdom of this world pass him 
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by unheeded, and if the history of philosophy omit to mention him or notice 
him only as a psychological problem. 


Since, then, it is neither the man of learning, nor the philosopher, nor the 
sage, nor the saint, that we revere in him, in our effort to classify him we 
must perhaps have recourse to the word genius, a convenient category 
which we are wont to employ whenever our ordinary standard for the 
measurement of greatness is insufficient. And it is, in truth, the presence of 
genius which impresses us when we contemplate the character of Luther. In 
whatever sphere of life we meet him, on whatever side we view him, 
flashes of intellect scintillate from him. His style may in some instances be 
ponderous, but he never becomes tedious. We are invariably refreshed if we 
read aught that has flowed from his pen, or hear any anecdote concerning 
him. The most unimportant things are handled by him, in his letters, in such 
a manner as to awaken our interest. We become interested in every 
individual who has once come in contact with Luther. 


It will, perhaps, be said that his was a thoroughly poetic nature. And this is 
true. It is not, however, to Luther as a poet that our thoughts fly as quickly 
as his name is mentioned. Some of his devotional songs — for instance, that 
powerful hymn, Ein’ feste Burg ist vnser Gott, etc. — live, it is true, not 
only in the church but in the nation. But of independent poetical 
productions, of artistic creations in the service of art, Luther neither was nor 
cared to be the author. Profoundly poetical as his whole nature was, as is 
manifest from his charming mingling of jest and earnest, the like of which 
is to be met with in no other man except Shakespeare, Luther was called to 
something else than poetry — we may with propriety say to something 
higher. The poetical vein in his composition was ever in the service of the 
reformer. Yet even as a poet, how superior Luther is to the other poets of his 
time, who either studied in Latin verses, imitated the ancient classics, or, in 
the broad and easy style of Hans Sachs, practised the master-song, giving 
birth to productions that were naively entertaining, but destitute of all 
elevation of sentiment. That which gives elevation to the poetry of Luther 
is, again, the religious element in his character. 


It is, then, a genius presided over by religion and supported by a German 
spirit and nature, which so peculiarly affects us as we gaze upon Luther. He 
is the man of faith and the German, the man of the German people. The two 
characteristics are inseparably intertwined. Divest Luther’s character of 
either its religious or its national impress, and the man becomes but a 
lifeless mask and his whole history a falsehood. Nay, it is not any abstract 
greatness that we reverence in Luther ; it is Luther himself in his whole 
essence, in his complete and solid personality, before whom we 
involuntarily bare our heads./ 


LUTHER AXD HIS PROTESTANT BIOGRAPHERS 


The biographic lacuna, as far as the critical history of Luther is concerned 
[says Gauss], becomes all the more obtrusively potent in view of the fact 
that few, if any, single characters since the close of the Middle Ages afford 
more autobiographic, plastic, dramatic elements and data. Luther was no 
tacitm-n, self-absorbed misanthrope; no solitary, self-commmiing spirit. He 
was not only a man of strong passions, unbending spirit, violent temper, of 


irregular, wayward and undisciplined will, of insurgent, radical originality, 
of half-formed ever changing theories, of continually excited nerves and 
seething blood, but of a most blunt, fearless, brutal frankness. He was 
fearless to the 
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border of irresponsible rashness, blunt to the exclusion of every qualm of 
delicacy, audacious to the scorn of every magnanimous restraint, coarse 
beyond the power of reproducible Anglo-Saxon, lubricous to a degree that 
even pales Rabelaisian foulness. His was a volcanic, torrential personality/ 


CRITICAL VIEWS OF LUTHER 


Luther was ceaselessly engaged [says Janssen] in a struggle with himself 
and his conscience, from which, on his own confession, he tried to escape 
by excessive drinking, by games and amusements, by thinking of a 
beautiful maiden, or by falling into a violent fit of anger. He was 
accustomed always to get into a rage over the church, its doctrines and 
institutions, and especially over the papacy. 


Luther’s language was so intemperate that Wilibald Pirkheimer said of him 
that he seemed to have fallen into absolute madness with his impetuous 
daring tongue or else to be led by an evil spirit. 


“Luther observes no bounds,” wrote Bollinger, one of the most respected 
theologians of the new faith in Switzerland; “yea, his writing is more often 
nothing else than a blustering and scolding so that if God has advised him 
of a good cause, he surrounds it with so many evil and wild words that the 
good is not especially respected. In a flash he gives all to the devil who do 
not submit to him on the spot. Thus in all his attacks there is much of an 
inimical espirit and little of a friendly or fatherly attitude.” 9 


Luther’s genius 


It is evident of itself [says Schlegel] that a man who accomplished so 
Amighty a revolution in the human mind, and in his age, could have been 
lendowed with no common powers of intellect, and no ordinary strength of 
icharacter. Even his writings display an astonishing boldness and energy of 
ithought and language, united with a spirit of impetuous, passionate, and 
convulsive enthusiasm. The latter qualities are not, indeed, very compatible 
vith a prudent, enlightened, and dispassionate judgment. The opinion as to 
he use which was made of those high powers of genius must of course vary 
vith the religious principles of each individual; but the extent of those 
ntellectual endowments themselves, and the strength and perseverance of 
iharacter with which they were united, must be universally admitted. Many 
Aho did not adhere afterwards to the new opinions still thought, at the 
com-aencement of the Reformation, that Luther was the real man for his 
age, v^ho had received a high vocation to accomplish the great work of 
regeneration, the strong necessity of which was then universally felt: for no 
!/ell-thinking man then dreamed of a subversion of the ancient faith. ‘_ If, 
at this great distance of time, we pick out of the writings of this indi-idual 
many very harsh expressions, nay, particular words which are not only 
parse but absolutely gross, nothing of any moment can be proved or deter- 
iiined by such selections. Indeed, the age in general, not only in Germariy 
lut in other very highly civilised countries, was characterised by a certain 
i^arseness in manners and language, and by a total absence of all excessive 
iolish and over-refinement of character. But this coarseness would have l^en 
productive of no very destructive effects; for intelligent men well knew liat 
the wounds of old abuses lay deep, and were ulcerated in their very roots; 
lid no one was therefore shocked if the knife, destined to amputate abuses, 
jit somewhat deep. 
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Luther acquii’ed, too, the respect of princes, even of those opposed to him. 
Thus when, shortly after the commencement of the Reformation, a general 
insurrection of peasants broke out, which renewed all the excesses of the 
Hussites, Luther, so far from exciting the rebels, like some of the new 
gospel-lers, opposed them with all the powers of his commanding 
eloquence, and all the weight of his high authority; for he was by no means 
in politics an advocate for democracy, like Zwingli and Calvin, but he 
asserted the absolute power of princes, though he made his advocacy 
subservient to his own religious views and projects. It was by such conduct 
and the influence which he thereby acquired, as well as by the sanction of 
the civil power, that the Reformation was promoted ancl consolidated. 
Without this, Protestantism would have sunk into the lawless anarchy which 
marked the proceedings of the Hussites, and to which the war of the 
peasants rapidly tended; and it inevitably would have been suppressed, like 
all the earlier popular commotions ; for under the latter form Protestantism 
may be said to have sprung up several centuries before. 


None of the other heads and leaders of the new religious party had the 
power, or were in a situation to uphold the Protestant religion — its present 
existence is solely and entirely the work of the deed of one man, unique in 
his way, and who holds unquestionably a conspicuous place in the history 
of the world. Much was staked on the soul of that man, and this was in 
every respect a mighty and critical moment in the annals of mankind and 
the march of time.’ 


KAAAAAA 


CHAPTER VIII 


A DISSOLVING EMPIRE 


[1546-1618 A.D.] 


‘From the middle of the fifteenth century on, Germany progresses 


rapidly towards a crisis that can only be compared, in its world-wide 
importance, with the crusades and the French Revolution. The Holy Roman 
Empire, as it still was officially called, although it embraced little territory 
that was not German, had come to be scarcely more than a lofty conception. 
— Henderson.” 


Whilst the diet of Ratisbon was still sitting, in 1546, where for the last uime 
the Protestants urged ” a lasting peace and equal rights for the evangelical 
and Catholic estates, together with an equitable council of the German 
lation,” the emperor had already collected an army, and concluded a treaty 
)f alliance with the pope. He determined, in combination with the holy see, 
0 adopt extreme measures against Hermann, the archbishop of Cologne, 
vho was at once formally deposed from his electorate. This and other acts 
,ilarmed the confederates of Smalkald; and they demanded from the 
emperor he object of his mihtary preparations. He replied briefly that all 
those who ;ubmitted to his authority would find him influenced by the same 
gracious, maternal, and good intentions he had hitherto shown; but, on the 
other hand, ill such as acted in opposition to him must expect to be treated 
with the ,Teatest severity. And shortly after this, when the messenger 
returned from lome with the treaty signed by the pope, he issued his 
declaration of the l!6th of June, 1546, that, as hitherto all the diets had 
produced no effect, it i^as his desire that all should await with patience the 
determination he might i’dopt upon the subject of religion, whether for 


peace or war. This declara- ;ion showed evidently that it was the emperor’s 
intention to have recourse to 
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war, and the Smalkaldic League immediately prepared to take up arms in 
their defence. The marked contrast, however, between the two great leaders 
held out but little prospect of brilliant results. 


The elector of Saxony, who adhered to his faith with his whole soul, and 
was but little influenced by anything external beyond it, would not for a 
moment admit any political calculation to connect itself with his cause, but 
rested solely upon his conviction that God would not forsake his gospel. 
Previously, he had already refused the alliance of the kings of England and . 
France, because they both appeared to him unworthy to defend the 
doctrines he held to be the most pure, and he even considered that he was 
bound to refuse the co-operation of the Swiss, because they deviated from 
him in their belief in the doctrine of the Eucharist. The elector, whose ideas 
were extremely circumscribed, had never for a moment suspected the 
existence of the plans so long contemplated by the emperor; on the contrary, 
he always continued to nourish in his heart, even to the last moment, the 
most sincere and genuine veneration for the ancient, sacred name and 
person of the emperor. And, indeed, had it not been for his able chancellor, 
Briick, to whom he confided everything, and who, fortunately, knew better 
than himself how to bring into connection the maxims of state policy with 


the strict principles of religion, so firmly advocated by his master, the 
league would have suffered still more severely. 


Philip of Hesse was not wanting, either, in attachment and zeal for his faith; 
but there were other motives besides of an external character by which he 
was influenced in the part he had chosen. He had from the first been excited 
by the most burning ambition, and had it not so happened that a 
combination of events had cut him off from all friendly connection with the 
imperial throne, he would doubtless have occupied a distinguished position 
amongst the councillors and generals of the emperor. Finding himself, 
however, placed by fate at the head of the opposite party, his bold and 
enterprising genius prompted him to employ every expedient against the 
emperor; for which purpose he was gifted with powers far more 
comprehensive than the elector of Saxony. He would willingly, in several 
cases, have taken up arms where the circumstances were favourable, in 
order to obtain for himself and his co-religionists at once those rights for 
which they were otherwise forced to wait until granted them by the 
emperor. We have seen already how he twice boldly took the field at all 
hazards — at one time in favour of Ulrich of Wiirtemberg, and at another 
against the duke of Brunswick; but whenever he urged the policy of 
undertaking more extensive expeditions, he found himself always checked 
by the elector, who was ever anxious not to infringe the laws; whence it was 
alone the common danger which held in union two minds so different in 
character, and almost wholly opposed to each other. This inequality of 
thought and feeling, however, could not fail to produce necessarily great 
confusion and opposition in moments of decisive action. 


This was the weak side of the Smalkaldic League; but for this, its power 
under good and wisely concerted direction would have been sufficiently 
effective to have obtained complete success in a legitimate defence against 
the emperor. And in such case, to have proceeded upon the principle and 
feeling with which the elector of Saxony acted would have been highly 
praiseworthy and honourable; for thence the Protestant party would have 
been able to defend its liberty of faith with advantage, without the 
interference of foreigners, which was always destructive to Germany; it 
would have preserved the respect and reverence due to the imperial majesty 


Thus David’s kingdom stretched from the Red Sea to Lebanon. It was the 
ruling power in Syria. It stood in uncontested power. It had no longer any 
adversary to fear. Next to David the greatest share in this result was due to 
Joab, his chief general — especially as David did not latterly often take the 
field himself. From beginning to end he remained faithfully devoted to 
David, unshaken through all the storms and vicissitudes of fortune — a 
warrior to whose keen sword success was never denied, but also a man of 
rude violence and unbridled selfishness, to whom no bond seemed sacred, 
no means to be rejected. 


It is obvious that in such quarrels as he had to conduct on all sides, David 
had need of a carefully administered and well-disciplined army. The 
nucleus of his troops, a kind of guard on whom he could implicitly rely, 
consisted of those six hundred men, who, long ago, in the days of his flight 
from Saul, had gathered round him and had remained true to him during his 
persecution. When David became king, they, of course, stayed with him. 
Henceforth they represented his bodyguard, and bore the name of 
Gibborim, the ” Heroes.” In war, special tasks were, as a matter of course, 
assigned to them. The gaps in the circles of these picked troops, which 
resulted from David’s numerous wars, were afterwards filled up after the 
victories over the Philistines — for reasons which are explained by the 
purpose of the force as the king’s bodyguard. The recruits were chiefly 
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foreigners, especially Philistines and Cretan mercenaries of cognate race. 
Thus tliis whole force soon bore the name of Cretans and Philistines. 


Important as this picked body was at all times to David, it could not 
possibly suffice for his great campaigns. David recognised that for wars 
such as he had to conduct, a permanent and reliable military organisation 
was necessary for Israel, even in time of peace, so that even then Israel’s 
troops might be under surveillance and no tribe be able to evade its duty in 
the moment of war. The census of the people undertaken by David’s chief 


— so long, at least, as the latter did not transgress the limits of justice; and 
without having recourse 
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to the dishonest artifices of that poUcy which honours truth in proportion 
inly as it accords with its own interest. But the league was unhappily devoid 
3f unity of action and cordial co-operation, as well as in fixity of purpose in 
:he execution of its plans. A considerable number of princes had refused to 
oin its ranks, and even opposed it by attaching themselves to the emperor’s 
jarty. Maurice, the young duke of Saxony, although himself a Protestant and 
;ousin of the elector, as well as heir to the landgraf Philip, was in secret 
com-nunication with the emperor; whilst the markgraf of Brandenburg, 
John of viistrin, abandoned the league, and Albert of Bayreuth also, openly 
enter-ng the service of the emperor, acted with him in concert against it. 


MAURICE OF SAXONY 


( .Maurice of Saxony was one of the most remarkable and distinguished 
men 


‘if his day. Young, bold, and active, he already possessed the keen glance 
nd quick perception of the more experienced warrior, and had at command 
hat searching, comprehensive view of circumstances which enabled him to 
xecute his purposes with characteristic promptitude. His whole appearance, 
.kewise, displayed the perfect man; and his eye of fire and penetration, 
jogether with the entire expression of his noble, daring countenance, mdi- 


;ated his heroic character. The emperor Charles himself, who always ranked 


;ie Germans far behind his subjects of the southern climes, and accordingly 


‘jeld but few of them in much respect, soon learned to know the young 
duke’s 


laracter, and quickly penetrating into all that was grand and noble in his 
ature he singled him out at once as worthy of especial regard and esteem 
syond all his other courtiers. 


Maurice, whose keen glance penetrated far more deeply into future events 
lan that of his cousin the elector, discovered very soon that the latter could 
,Dt possibly maintain the contest against the superior address and tact of mle 
emperor, and he accordingly formed at once the resolution of making mself 
the chief of the house of Saxony. In doing this, he may, perhaps, ive 
justified himself by the plea that there was no other means of saving it; ill 
his justice and truth were put thereby severely to the test. He would |)t join 
the league of Smalkald, because he wished to attach himself to the laperor 
and preserve his alliance until, by the attainment of his object, he ,ould be at 
liberty to act with independence. 


I On the formation of the league he gave his advice against it, and when 
‘vited to join it he refused and declared that he would only take up arms in ‘ 
fence of his own lands. He was, however, already, at the moment he made 
lis declaration, in secret understanding with the emperor; but to what extent 
jjd how closely he was allied, and under what stipulations, has not been 
Oarly shown; unfortunately, however, there is every probability to suppose 
‘at the reward held out to him was the prospect of receiving the electorate, 
ijich being the case, what an inward struggle must it have cost him, and 
how iinfully must it have agitated his whole soul, when the unsuspecting 
elector, ;)3t before he set out on his expedition against the emperor, 
confided into his 1 nds the whole of his lands, in order to protect and watch 
over them as his fbstitute during his absence, to be faithfully restored to him 
on his return! Jiivertheless, no external sign betrayed this inward 
contention, and wisdom liumphed over truth; and, in order not to betray 
himself, he accepted the liotectorate of the electoral territories. 


j The emperor exerted every effort in order that the approaching war should 
i;t assume the character of a purely religious war. In a proclamation to 
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the principal Protestant cities, Strasburg, Nuremberg, Augsburg, and Ulm, 
printed in Ratisbon, he assures them’ positively that the preparations for 
war made by his imperial majesty were by no means adopted for the 
purpose i of oppressing either rehgion or liberty, but solely in order to bring 
to sub-j mission a few obstinate princes, who, under the cloak of religion, 
sought to I seduce over to their party other members of the holy empire, and 
who had 1 lost all sense of justice and order, as well as respect for the 
imperial dignity, i The straightforward good sense of the German citizens 
told them plainly | that a part of this proclamation was nothing but mere 
empty words, whilst they felt the danger with which they were themselves 
threatened by the overthrow of the princes. They held themselves, therefore, 
firmly attached to their league with the Protestant states. An unexpected 
event which now took place rendered perfectly useless all the pains that 
Charles had taken to 


conceal the object in view. He had scarcely concluded his alliance with the 
pope, the nature of which was exactly the opposite of what he had so lately 
assured the cities in question, when the pope made it publicly known, and 
issued a bull throughout Germany, in which he represented the emperor’s 
expedition as a holy under-i taking for the cause of religion: “The vineyard 
of the Lord,” it says therein, “shall now be purified, by fire and sword, of all 
the | weeds which have been sown by the heretics throughout the Ger-| 
manic Empire.” By the terms of j the compact itself, the pope! promised to 


assist the emperor with twelve thousand Italian foot . soldiers, and fifteen 
hundred light j cavalry troops, which he undertook to maintain at his own 
cost for the space of six months. Besides this, he gave 200,000 crowns 
towards the general outlay of the war, and authorised the emperor to draw 
the moiety of thei revenues from the ecclesiastical possessions in Spain, and 
to dispose of Span-j ish monastic property to the amount of 500,000 scudi. 
In return for which Charles promised that he would compel, by force of 
arms, all the rebels in’ Germany to return to their obedience to the holy 
chair of Rome; that he| would restore the ancient religion, and that, without 
the consent of the holyj father, he would enter into no treaty with those of 
the new heresy, that might? be disadvantageous or injurious to the Romish 
church. 


This manifesto, contrary to the wish of Charles, gave a religious character 
to the war, and such was the pope’s desire. In the Protestant countries, 
however, the most bitter and indescribable exasperation was excited, and if 
the leaders had only known how to avail themselves of that moment, by’ 
directing the entire strength of the mass thus aroused, the emperor, with hisi 
Spaniards and Italians, must have been completely overcome. For the other 
German princes, and even the Catholic princes, held themselves generally 
quiet; dreading lest, after overthrowing the Protestants, the emperor should 
exercise sole dominion over the whole empire. I 


Charles V 
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The army furnished by the cities of upper Germany marched first into the 
field — a well-appointed and select body of troops under the command of a 
man distinguished for his military skill and well-tried experience, Sebastian 
Schertlin, of Burtenbach near Augsburg. This brave officer and knight was 
remarkable for his resolution and firm, undeviating principles of action; he 


would never brook half measures, but always manoeuvred for the total 
defeat and destruction of his enemy. He had served in all the campaigns 
against the Turks and the French, and had shared in the battle of Pavia and 
the storming of Rome under the duke de Bourbon. He was now soon joined 
by the corps of Ulrich, duke of Wiirtemberg, under the command of the 
brave John of Heydeck. Schertlin speedily drew up his plan of the war, 
according to which he commenced operations by at once seeking to 
annihilate the emperor’s forces at the very onset of their formation; for 
Charles, who still remained stationary in Ratisbon, had as yet at the utmost 
only from eight to ten thousand men, whilst he still awaited the troops 
collecting in Germany and those that were marching to his aid from Italy 
and the Netherlands. 


Schertlin advanced against the town of Fiissen on the river Lech, in Swabia, 
one of the principal military depots of the emperor; but the troops on his 
approach evacuated the place, and retired into Bavaria, and just as he was 
about to march in pursuit of them a messenger arrived from the council of 
the city of Augsburg, in whose service he was more especially engaged, 
with instructions not to enter the territory of the duke of Bavaria, who was a 
neutral power. The house of Bavaria had threatened to join the emperor in 
case they did not leave his country unmolested; at the same time it may be 
observed that, if it was resolved to remain entirely neutral, it ought 
assuredly not to have permitted the troops of the emperor to pass through its 
territory. But there was at that moment a secret compact concluded between 
the Bavarian house and the emperor, by which the former agreed to furnish 
at least a certain contribution in money. It was, therefore, with no Uttle pain 
land mortification that Schertlin found himself thus suddenly checked and : 
forced to make a halt on the very banks of the river Lech, without being I 
permitted to cross it and destroy the enemy thus slipping through his 
fingers; especially as his plans embraced far more important and decisive 
results, it ; having been his determination, after having defeated the troops 
now before him, to proceed by forced marches to Ratisbon itself. The army 
there collected being but small, the emperor would have been forced to take 
to flight, ‘ in which case he must have lost the whole of upper Germany. 
Referring to this subject Schertlin wrote that assuredly Hannibal himself 
had not experienced greater regret and mortification, when compelled to 


withdraw from Italy, than he had endured when forced at that moment to 
retire from the Bavarian territory. 


The brave Schertlin now proceeded at once to carry into execution the ;plan 
he had formed immediately after the failure of his first project, which was 
to oppose the march of the pope’s troops across the Tyrolese mountains Into 
Germany. Never had such a well-appointed army been formed in Italy as 
that which now marched forth to join the emperor’s force; the soldiers, 
under chiefs long distinguished for courage and experience, being all united 
in one zealous, enthusiastic feeling against the Protestants. Scherthn, by 
forced marches, soon gained the passes and made himself master of the 
important jdefile of Ehrenberg. Thence he marched against Innsbruck, and 
had he been’ allowed to proceed he would have obtained his object and 
commanded :the whole country; but here he received fresh orders from the 
leaders of the league, by whom he was now instructed to evacuate the land, 
inasmuch as 
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King Ferdinand, to whom it belonged, had not as yet declared war against 
the Smalkaldic League. Thus was evinced already, even at the 
commencement of operations, all that doubt and fear amongst the 
confederates whence might easily be foreseen the most unfortunate and 
disastrous results. For it was the height of folly and madness, after the war 
had become inevitable, to show consideration towards those who, although 
as yet not declared enemies were nevertheless known to be decidedly 
hostile. Nevertheless, the general was obliged again to obey superior orders, 
and was thus unable to avail himself of the advantages he already 
possessed, or might at any future period gain. 


THE SMALKALDIC WAR OPENS (1546 A.D.) 


Meantime, the Saxon and Hessian troops were brought into the field, and 
directed their march towards upper Germany. The two chiefs of the league 


addressed, on the 4th of July, a letter to the emperor stating that they were 
not conscious of having committed any act of disobedience, for which they 
had been accused by the emperor. If, however, they had laid themselves 
open to such reproach, it was only just and equitable that they should be 
heard beforehand; and if this did take place, then they would make it clear 
in the eyes of all that the emperor undertook the war merely at the 
instigation of the pope, in order to oppress and crush the doctrine of the 
evangelists, and the liberty of the Germanic Empire. This last and most 
grave accusation, now made for the first time against the emperor by his 
opponents, was soon eagerly caught at and disseminated throughout the 
world. This one sentence, if it was held to be truly expressed, must have 
produced a startling change even in the Roman Catholics themselves, must 
have subdued all their zeal and rendered them less desirous to behold the 
emperor succeed in overcoming his adversaries. 


Charles, indeed, immediately afterwards, by committing a most rash act, 
appeared to confirm the accusation thus made against him; for when the j 
document from the leaders of the league was laid before him, he would not | 
even touch it, but proceeded at once, on the 20th of July, to reply to it by a 
declaration of the imperial ban against the two princes of Saxony and 
Hesse. ; He therein charged them with disobedience to the imperial 
authority, and a j design to deprive him of his crown, his sceptre, and all 
authority, in order to ‘ invest themselves therewith, and finally to subjugate 
everyone to their tyrannical powder. He called them ” rebels, perjurers, and 
traitors,” and absolved ; their subjects from all obligation of homage and 
obedience to them. Thus i severely did he express himself in reply to their 
address, although quite in j conformity with the excitement and violence of 
that turbulent period. By j this, his last act, however, the emperor violated 
the ancient rights of the j empire, according to which he was not 
empowered to declare the ban against \ any state without the council and 
judgment of the princes. No exact estimate, therefore, can be made of the 
extent to which the emperor might have been carried, had circumstances 
continued favourable; for to minds like his, which subject themselves 
entirely to the dictates and guidance of prudence, circumstances constitute 
the only measure of restriction. They undertake , only what appears to them 
practicable, and Charles accordingly was cautious ‘ in not attempting what 
he could not complete. He held the sway over so , many extensive states, 


and had opposed to him so many powerful adversaries in Europe, that he 
felt it quite impossible to devote that continual and exclusive care to 
Germany which a plan of absolute sovereignty, to be carried out 
successfully, strictly demanded; hence he wisely abstained from the 
attempt. 
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Nevertheless, Charles gave ample evidence of his character as a proud and 
mighty emperor, ruler of half the world, by acting in particular 
circumstances, when everything depended upon prompt measures of 
execution, independent of all forms of law; whence it may be said that the 
violation of the rights and privileges of the empire rested more in his 
intentions than in his plans. 


Meantime he entered upon this opening scene of the Smalkaldic War in 
conscious superiority of mind and true heroic independence. Although hav- 
ing at command but a small body of troops, and threatened by an army of at 
least fifty thousand men, the most complete and formidable force that 
Germany had produced for several years, he only replied to the declaration 
of the princes by the said document of excommunication, and then 
proceeded from Ratisbon to Landshut in order to be more immediately at 
hand to receive the succours marching from Italy. To remove, however, all 
doubt or fear from the minds of his partisans, he declared to them that he 
would never abandon the German soil, but would adhere to it living or 
dead. His best guarantee was the state of dissension existing in the camp of 
the allies. Schertlin with the municipal troops had now joined the army of 
the two disunited princes. The citizen-general now advised that they should 
march with their combined forces against Landshut, and there surround the 
emperor at once; but, as usual, they could come to no determination, and 
the valuable opportunity was lost once more. The emperor, on the contrary, 
lost no time in making the most of these valuable moments; he collected 
around him all the reinforcements as they arrived from Italy and Spain, as 
well as the auxiliary troops from Germany, and when he found himself in 


sufficient strength, he ascended the banks of the Danube as far as 
Ingolstadt. There he encamped, and strongly fortified himself; for as yet he 
could not venture to enter the open field and attack the enemy, preferring to 
await the arrival of Count Buren, who was advancing to join him with a 
considerable body of troops ; from the Netherlands. The allies had followed 
him to his present position, , and now they at length determined to attack 
his camp, as yet not quite secured, with their artillery, and thus force him to 
draw up in line of battle. Accordingly, on the 31st of August, they advanced 
at break of day, and forming themselves into a half circle occupied all the 
heights in the rear of ! the camp with their planted cannon. The allied troops 
were animated with courage and a desire for battle; and at this favourable 
moment a bold and decisive assault, conducted with prompt and energetic 
effect, would have produced for the allies an easy but complete and glorious 
victory. For the emperor was far inferior in force, and his camp was as yet 
only defended by a simple trench. The idea of such an assault was not 
unthought of by the i allies; according to some accounts the landgraf Philip, 
according to others General Schertlin, had suggested it at the very moment 
when the fire from his twelve heavy cannon was dealing destruction 
amongst the emperor’s Span- : ish arquebusiers, and sent them back flying 
into the camp. But again this : time irresolution and disunion among the 
leaders rendered futile the decision I which ought to have been put into 
force immediately. The emperor, who 1 with the grr:.test sang-froid 
encouraged his troops, and himself defied all \ danger, now gained time to 
complete the fortifications of his camp, and was soon enabled to witness in 
perfect security how vain were the efforts of the , enemy to point their 
cannon with any effect against him. From this moment I Schertlin, as he 
himself relates, placed no longer faith in this war, declaring ; that he saw no 
serious efforts being made to render it an honourable and ; legitimate war. I 
The princes continued during five entire days to cannonade the imperial 
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camp, without producing any desired result; and when they heard that 
Count Buren, with his auxihary troops from the Netherlands, had already 


crossed the Rhine, they raised the siege, and suddenly retired with their 
whole army in order to march against him. The emperor could scarcely 
believe his eyes, when he beheld the powerful army of his enemy thus retire 
without having effected anything; and mounting his horse he rode out of his 
camp escorted by the duke of Alva and others of his staff, to observe their 
retreat more closely. 


Meantime, the princes, notwithstanding their rapid march, were unable to 
prevent the junction of Count Buren with the emperor, who, being now so 
much reinforced, proceeded at once to march in advance, taking possession 
of one place after another along the Danube, and making himself complete 
master of that river. When at length he approached and threatened 
Augsburg, the citizens summoned their general, Schertlin, to their aid and 
protection. The allies, however, notwithstanding they had not understood 
properly how to avail themselves of their superiority, maintained the war by 
an obstinate resistance until November, so that the emperor could not bring 
them to a general action; whilst, in the meantime, the Spaniards and Italians 
of his army already suffered greatly from disease and fatigue. 


The allies suffered likewise from the severe weather, to which was added 
the want of supplies, both in provisions and money, and the army now 
began to show signs of discouragement and dejection, because the leaders 
were incapable of inspiring confidence; the Swabian division of the army 
was more especially disgusted with the war, because the whole burden was 
thrown upon its shoulders, whilst the two armies had now been encamped 
face to face for more than six weeks, without doing anything. The princes at 
length sent a despatch to the imperial camp, in which they declared 
themselves ready to negotiate for peace, or at least a suspension of arms. By 
this act, however, they only betrayed and acknowledged at once their 
weakness, and yielded themselves as conquered without striking a blow. 
Rejoicing tri-j umphantly, the emperor commanded the document to be read 
before the ‘ whole army drawn up in order of battle, and for all reply he 
briefly announced to the princes, through the markgraf of Brandenburg, that 
his majesty knew of no other way by which peace was to be restored than 
by the submission of the electors themselves and their adherents to the 
imperial authority, together with their entire army, their lands, and subjects. 


captain, Joab, served this object. It was to secure the supervision of those 
capable of bearing arms in Israel, and to afford a groundwork for that 
organisation. Joab spent three-quarters of a year on the way ; he extended 
his journey to Kadesh on the Orontes, the capital of the once mighty Hittite 
empire, which, consequently, if the statement is correct, had also been 
subdued by David. Soon after this numbering, a destructive pestilence fell 
upon Israel. In this David recognised Jehovah’s avenging hand. We have 
other reasons to assume that David’s remodelling of the army was not the 
cause of his success in the struggle with the neighbouring peoples. It 
appears only to have been taken in hand as a result of the information here 
collected, and as a measure which might be of value at a subsequent period. 


The close of David’s history, so far as it is not dominated by the well- 
known occurrences in his own family, might be said to be comprised in two 
episodes, which concern his relations to the few surviving members of the 
family of his predecessor, Saul. They probably belong to the time before 
David’s foreign wars, but stand in our narrative in no historical sequence, so 
that it is difficult to define their date exactly. The second of them is to be 
judged from the first. 


According to this, David, doubtless some time after the whole of Saul’s 
kingdom has fallen to him, and he had firmly established himself in Zion, 
felt constrained to exercise some grace towards the surviving posterity of 
Saul, in memory of the friendship which had united him to Saul’s son, 
Jonathan. On inquiry it appeared that a son of Jonathan’s, named Meribaal 
(or Mephibosheth) was still alive. He was lame from a child, and lived, as it 
seems, in profound seclusion — probably from fear of David’s vengeance 
— in Lodebar. David had Meribaal brought before him, and presented him 
with his grandfather’s possessions. It would seem, therefore, that for a time 
this had been assumed by David. He was, however, to take up his abode at 
Jerusalem, and Saul’s servant, Ziba, was to cultivate the estate in Gibeah. 
David here joins magnanimity and policy. He magnanimously pardons 
Meribaal, who might regard his life as forfeited, and also makes him royal 
gifts. But he also does not omit to separate the prince from his family and 
Saul’s royal seat, and to keep him under his own eyes in Jerusalem. He, as 
well as the nobles of Benjamin, were to be removed from everything which 
might remind them of the ancient claims of Saul. 


Upon receiving this reply, the allied princes broke up and separated on the 
22nd of November, at Giengen, and each returned to his own territories. , 


The presence of the elector of Saxony had been more especially claimed by 
his country through a message despatched to him in his camp, announcing 
that Duke Maurice had, with the exception of a few small places, taken 
entire : possession of the whole land. For the emperor had authorised his 
brother i Ferdinand, as king of Bohemia, to execute, in conjunction with 
Duke Maurice,- the sentence of the ban adjudged against the elector; and 
such was the position of affairs that it appeared, if Maurice did not himself 
take immediate possession of the electorate, it would most probably be lost 
forever. Such at least was the representation made by Maurice when he 
summoned together the states of the country, in order to obtain their 
sanction for such proceeding; for without that he could not have 
commenced upon such an important undertaking. He employed all his 
powers of speech and argument, in ordei to give his conduct and wishes the 
semblance of right and justice. The sud-den arrival, however, of Ferdinand, 
with his Hungarian light cavalry, which he had brought with him from 
Bohemia, produced a decided effect; their savag( 
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appearance spread universal terror, and it was regarded as a happy relief to 
yield to the Saxon warriors of Maurice. The entire electorate, therefore, 
with the exception of Wittenberg, Eisenach, and Gotha, was speedily in the 
hands of the ambitious duke. The voice of the people, nevertheless, loudly 
condemned his proceedings; he was looked upon by them as a renegade in 
the cause of the new doctrine of faith; and by the clergy, both in the pulpit 
and in their various writings, he was most severely censured and lashed. 


The elector himself now, in December, 1546, returned to Saxony, full of 
sadness and dejection. He soon succeeded, however, in reconquering his 
lands, and in seizing a portion of the duke’s territory, after he had 
overthrown and taken prisoner, in Rochlitz, Albert, markgraf of 


Brandenburg, who had been sent to the aid of his friend, Duke Maurice, by 
the emperor, Maurice was likewise left without any assistance from 
Bohemia, as the estates of that country refused to fight against their co- 
religionists in Sax-ony, referring, at the same time, to a treaty of inheritance 
which existed between the crown of Bohemia and the electoral house of 
Saxony; whilst Ferdinand himself began to feel rather uneasy on account 
of his own kingdom. That country had already ripened into a state of open 
revolt, and the states had even proceeded to collect a considerable army, in 
order, as they pretended, to protect the Bohemian territory against the attack 
of the un-christian Spanish and Italian forces. Whence it resulted that 
Maurice, of his own land, only retained possession of the towns of Dresden, 
Pirna, Zwickau, and Leipsic, and he was reduced to place all his hopes in 
the emperor Charles. 


Musketeer of the Sixteenth Century 


SURRENDER OF THE CITIES 


Meantime Charles was occupied in bringing to subjection the Protestant 
cities in the south of Germany. This, however, was deemed no easy 
undertaking, these places being exceedingly strong and able to resist his 
arms for a length of time; whilst, in the interval, the princes of the north 
could avail 


; themselves of the opportunity, and make their preparations for a fresh 
cam- 


, paign. It seemed, however, as if both courage and resolution had suddenly 
deserted them altogether; for wherever the emperor presented himself the 
cities submitted to him at once without offering any resistance. Bopfingen, 
Nordlingen, Dunkelsbiihl, and Rothenburg threw open their gates without 


‘its being necessary for him to unsheath the sword at all; whilst Ulm itself, 
powerful as that city was, despatched messengers to meet him, who on their 


knees, and in the open field, besought his pardon in the Spanish tongue. 
; This act was especially, and with justice, most severely condemned by the 


I allies. The city was also obliged to pay over to him as a fine 100,000 
florins. 


1 Frankfort paid likewise a sum of 80,000 florins, Memmingen 50,000 
florins, and the smaller towns paid sums in proportion; and now the turn 
came for Augsburg. This city was protected by walls ahnost invulnerable, 
mounted 


I with two hundred pieces of artillery, and provided with a strong garrison, 
and 
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a warlike population; if, therefore, it had only maintained its ground with 
determined bravery, it must thereby have revived once more the sinking 
courage of the entire body of the allied forces. But the rich members of the 
municipality took fright when they found the danger so close to their own 
door; and one of them, Anthony Fugger, proceeded as deputy to wait upon 
the emperor in his camp, and returned with the conditions exacted : the city 
was to pay a sum of 150,000 gold florins, receive a Spanish garrison, and 
banish its brave commandant Schertlin. The latter employed every effort to 
prevail upon them to defend the place, but all his eloquence was in vain : he 
could not infuse courage into them; finally, he reminded them of their 
contract with himself, according to which they had engaged to retain him in 
their service, and could not banish or discharge him. They, however, only 
replied by begging him with tears in their eyes to leave the city; accordingly 
the brave old warrior quitted the place in disgust and indignation, and 
retired to Switzerland — the Spanish troops taking immediate possession. 
The cities, indeed, had reason to congratulate themselves upon having the 
permission granted them to retain the same privileges in respect to religion 


as were enjoyed by Duke Maurice and the house of Brandenburg; although 
this arrangement certainly did not accord with the promise made to the 


pope. 


Besides the cities, two princes in Upper Germany had taken an active part 
in the war: Ulrich, duke of Wtirtemberg, and Frederick, elector of the 
Palatinate. The latter was not a member of the Smalkaldic League, and had 
only, in accordance with an hereditary treaty between himself and Duke 
Ulrich, furnished the latter with a subsidiary force of three hundred cavalry 
and six hundred foot soldiers; added to this, he had been a juvenile 
companion and playmate of the emperor when both were together in 
Brussels as boys; hence he easily obtained a pardon. The duke of 

Wi’ irtemberg, however, was obliged, together with his council, to beg for 
pardon on his knees, and likewise to give up his strongest castles with all 
the cannon, and to pay a fine of 300,000 gold florins, after having sworn to 
obey the emperor in all things. 


Thus the Smalkaldic League in upper Germany was speedily destroyed, and 
the emperor resolved at once not to allow his army any repose, but to ; 
bring matters in the north of Germany to an equally prompt and decisive j 
termination. He himself stood, indeed, much in need of rest; his hair dur- ‘ 
ing this war had become quite gray, his Umbs were completely lamed from 
gout, whilst his countenance was so deathly pale, and his voice so weak and 
tremulous, that he could hardly be recognised or understood. His spirit, , 
however, still reigned with all its original power within that infirm body; 
and j he was now urged on by necessity to obtain his object, inasmuch as he 
was | anxiously expected at Eger by King Ferdinand and Duke Maurice, 
who there j tarried like two fugitives driven from their possessions until he 
came. He I joined them at length, on the 15th of April, and they celebrated 
together i the Easter festival; they then forthwith proceeded on their march, 
and on the 22nd of April Charles found himself already encamped within a 
short distance of the walls of Meissen on the Elbe. 


The elector could not, for a long tmie, believe it possible that Charles was 
marching against him; but now, when to his no small surprise he found he 
was actually within sight and close upon him, he gave hasty orders to 
destroy the bridge near Meissen, and marched with his army along the right 


bank of the Elbe, in order to reach Wittenberg, his capital, where he would 
have at command all the means necessary to maintain a long and vigorous 
resistance. The emperor, on the other hand, held it to be most important that 
an imme-; 
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diate attack should take place, to bring the war to a speedy end; especially 
as his army was four times as strong as that of the elector. Accordingly, he 
lost not a moment, but pursued his march along the opposite shore, almost 
in a line with the elector’s troops, and searched along the river for a spot to 
ford it and get his army safely and expeditiously across. The elector halted 
near the small town of Miihlberg, whilst the emperor, very late at night, 
once more rode with his brother and Duke Maurice along the shore, seeking 
in vain for a favourable spot by which to cross over; for the Elbe here was 
at least three hundred feet wide, and the opposite shore was considerably 
higher than on his side. At length his general, the duke of Alva, brought 
from a neighbouring village a young miller (his name — preserved by 
history — was Strauch), who promised to lead them to a fording-place. He 
was induced to commit this act of treachery by a feeling of revenge towards 
his fellow countrymen, who, as they marched in the course of the day 
through his village, had taken with them two of his horses; this 
circumstance, and the tempting offer of a hundred crowns, made him by 
Duke Maurice, with the promise of two other horses to replace those taken 
from him, determined him to serve the enemies of his country. 


At the dawn of morning, and under favour of a very thick fog, several 
thousands of Spanish arquebusiers now commenced crossing the river, and 
a select troop among them, having cast aside their guns and thrown off their 
armour, placing their swords in their mouths, holding them tight between 
their teeth, plunged into the stream, and swimming to the other side, seized 
the remains of the bridge which had been destroyed by the Saxons. This 
they succeeded in repairing whilst the cavalry forded the river, each 
horseman taking with him on his saddle a foot soldier. Lastly followed the 


emperor, his horse guided by the said miller, King Ferdinand, Duke 
Maurice, and the duke of Alva, wdth the rest of the imperial suite. 


THE BATTLE OF MtJHLBERG (1547 A.D.) 


On the morning of this eventful day — the sabbath — the elector attended 
divine service in Miihlberg, and when in the midst of his devotions a 
messenger arrived in breathless haste and announced to him that the enemy 
had crossed the river and was in full march in pursuit of him he would not 
believe it, but desired the service of God not to be interrupted. When it was 
over he found the news was too true, and he had scarcely time to retire with 
his army. He ordered his infantry to march in all haste for Wittenberg; but 
he directed the cavalry to keep the enemy at bay by skirmishing, the 
artillery having already been sent in advance to Wittenberg. The imperials, 
however, pursued the Saxons with such speed that they overtook them on 
the plain of Lochau; and although his artillery and the greater portion of the 
infantry still remained behind, the emperor, nevertheless, by the advice of 
the duke of Alva, gave orders for an immediate attack. The Spanish and 
Neapolitan I troopers dashed with impetuous force against the Saxons, 
Maurice himself ! leading the attack. 


The elector’s cavalry was soon thrown into confusion, and fell back upon 
the ranks of their own infantry, which was hastily drawn up in battle array 
on the borders of a deep forest. The elector gave his orders from a carriage, 
; his weight of body not permitting him to mount on horseback; the 
emperor, @ on the other hand, in whom the signs of illness were less than 
ever perceptible ; on this day, rode an Andalusian charger, holding in his 
right hand a lance, ‘ and wearing a helmet and a cuirass gorgeously 
decorated with gold, his eye 
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beaming with warlike ardour. The imperial cavalry, with their terrific shout 
of ”Hispaniaf Hispaniaf ” broke now through the ranks of the Saxon 


infantry, which were completely put to rout. All now took to flight; 
everywhere was confusion and terror. As they fled across the plain, the 
fugitives were overtaken and struck down by their pursuers, covering with 
their bodies the whole line of road from Kossdorf to Falkenburg and 
Beiersdorf. One of the elector’s sons was overtaken by some troopers of the 
enemy;’ he defended himself with great courage, and shot one of them dead 
at the moment when, having received two sword-cuts, he was sinking from 
his horse; some of his own men coming up just in time rescued and bore 
him away in safety. But his father was not so successful; he could not 
escape. He had been urgently entreated by his faithful adherents to seek 
safety in flight, and gain a secure asylum in Wittenberg; but his only 
observation was, ” What will become of my faithful infantry ? ” and he 
remained on the field of battle. In the heat of action he had quitted his 
carriage and mounted a powerful Frisian charger; he was, however, very 
soon surrounded by the enemy’s cavalry, and as he valiantly defended 
himself, he received a cut on his left cheek from the sabre of a Hungarian 
trooper. The blood streamed all over his face, but even in this sad condition 
the undaunted warrior would not j yield, until a Saxon knight in the suite of 
Duke Maurice, Thilo of Trodt, penetrated through the Hungarians that 
surrounded him, and called out to him in German to save his life. To him, as 
he was a German, the elector gave himself up a prisoner, and in token 
thereof he drew from his finger two rings which he presented to him; whilst 
to the Hungarian he gave his sword and dagger,, 


The knight conducted his royal prisoner to the duke of Alva, and the latter, 
at the earnest and repeated persuasion of the elector, led him “before the 
emperor, who still continued mounted on his horse in the centre of the 
plain. The elector, as he approached, sighed deeply, and raising his eyes up 
to heaven, said, mournfully, ” Heavenly Father, have pity on me, for behold 
I am a prisoner! ” His sad condition and appearance excited the compassion 
and sympathy of all around — his wounded face still streaming with blood, 
and his cuirass likewise being covered with spots of gore. He was assisted 
to dismount by the duke of Alva, and was about to drop on his knee before 
the emperor, taking off the gauntlet from his right hand, in order, according 
to German custom, to present it to his majesty; but the latter refused to take 
it, and with a stern and haughty look turned from him. The mortified prince 
now addressed him with the words, ” Mighty, gracious emperor! ” ” Ay, now 


^ I am your gracious emperor, am I?” returned Charles, haughtily. “It isj 
long since you styled me thus ! ” The elector continued: ” I am your 
imperiali majesty’s prisoner, and beg to receive the treatment due to me as a 
prince.”< ” You shall receive the respect you merit,” concluded the 
emperor. Thel elector was now conducted to the camp by the duke of Alva, 
together withi Ernest, duke of Brunswick-Liineburg, who had also been 
taken prisoner. Thus was that important day brought to a successful close 
for the emperor. In the style of Csesar, he writes: “I appeared, I fought, and 
God vanquished.” 


THE FATE OF THE ELECTOR OF SAXONY 


After a repose of two days, Charles marched on to Torgau, which 
surrendered forthwith, and thence he proceeded to Wittenberg, the capital of 
the country. The place was defended by a strong fort and a good garrison, : 
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whilst the citizens themselves assisted with determined courage and loyalty; 
had they continued to make resistance for any length of time, the emperor 
would have been forced to withdraw from Saxony without having 
completed his work, as he was not at all prepared for a long campaign. 
Thence, in his impatience, and by the urgent persuasion of his confessor and 
others around him, he had recourse to an expedient which completely 
transgressed the limits of his prerogative, and was contrary to the 
constitutional rights of the empire. He summoned a council of war, and 
pronounced sentence of death upon the unfortunate prince — an act which, 
however just the sentence, could not legitimately take place, except in a diet 
held by the German princes of the empire. Probably he may not seriously 
have contemplated the execution of the sentence, but only sought to use it 
as a means to terrify the friends and faithful adherents of the elector within 
the walls of the city, and thus induce them to surrender the place; but the 
violation of the law was based in the form of the judgment, and in case it 
did not operate in the way, perhaps, originally intended by Charles, there 


was too much reason to fear from his stern nature, which never allowed him 
to waver or recede, that execution would follow. 


The elector, who, when in prosperity, was too often wanting in resolution 
and fixity of purpose, evinced at this moment all the heroic courage of a 
firm and energetic soul founded upon unchanging and indomitable faith. 
The sentence of death pronounced upon him was announced to him at the 
moment he was engaged in a game of chess with his fellow prisoner, Duke 
Ernest of Brunswick-Liineburg. His appearance and manner betrayed 
neither alarm nor despondency, but as he resumed his game he calmly 
replied: “I can never believe that the emperor will proceed to such extremes 
in his treatment of me; if, however, his majesty has truly and definitively 
thus resolved, then I demand to be informed thereof in such positive and 
legitimate form as will allow me to proceed to fix and arrange my affairs in 
regard to my wife and children.” 


It is not known whether Duke Maurice did at all interest himself on this 
occasion with the emperor in favour of the elector; but, on the other hand, it 
is known for certain that the elector Joachim of Brandenburg hastened 
immediately to the imperial camp, where he strenuously exerted all his 
pow-ers of eloquence with the emperor to prevent, by some mediatory 
accommoda- ^ tion, the fulfilment of the sentence. He succeeded at length 
in his object, ; but under conditions most severe and painfully humiliating 
to the elector of ‘ Saxony. He was obliged to renounce for himself and 
descendants all claim to the electoral dignity, as well as the possession of 
the territory, which were , transferred to Duke Maurice. His castles of 
Wittenberg and Gotha were ™ surrendered to the emperor, whilst he himself 
remained his prisoner during imperial pleasure; so that, if deemed proper 
and necessary by Charles, he ‘ might even have been sent to Spain itself, 
and there placed under the immediate charge of the infante Don Phihp. The 
necessary provision for him and \ his family was to be furnished by 
Maurice, produced by the revenues derived ! from the towns of Eisenach, 
Gotha, Weimar, and Jena. In one article of ; the conditions it was proposed 
that the elector should even promise in advance to accept everything that 
might be decreed by the council of Trent and the imperial power in 
religious matters; but to that the resolute prince would by no means be 
brought to agree, and on this point he remained so firm and inmiovable that 


the emperor was obliged to yield : he struck out the passage with his own 
hand, and even the Spaniards themselves acknowledged the firmness of the 
elector to be both honourable and praiseworthy. 
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When it became known in Wittenberg that the city was to be dehvered up to 
the emperor, although in rehgious worship it was guaranteed the free 
exercise of the Augsburg confession, considerable indignation and 
consequent opposition and confusion arose. At first the citizens resolved to 
defend themselves to the last man, because they found it impossible to place 
any confidence in the promise made that they should have their religious 
liberty; particularly after the cruel manner in which the Spaniards had acted 
towards their land. The elector, however, commanded them not to make any 
further resistance, as the emperor would, he assured them, faithfully keep 
the promise he had given; especially as the latter granted them permission 
to receive only German troops as a garrison. Accordingly on the 23rd of 
May, 1547, the Saxon soldiers marched out and the imperials took 
possession of the town. In the course of a very short period an interchange 
of a more peaceful and friendly feeling arose between the camp and the city, 
and mutual distrust disappeared more and more. The Saxons, to their great 
wonderment and admiration, beheld their deposed lord and prince 
comfortably lodged and entertained in the tent of the duke of Alva, where 
he was waited upon and treated with the greatest distinction and reverence 
by the Spaniards. The electress herself and her children, dressed in 
complete mourning, were led before the emperor by the sons of the Roman 
king and paid him their homage; Charles assisted the princess to rise, and 
consoled her in her sorrow and affliction with words of sympathy and 
encouragement, granting permission to the elector to pass an entire week 
with his family in his castle of Wittenberg, and there celebrate with them 
the festival of Whitsuntide. In addition to this, he himself repaired to the 
castle and returned the visit of the princess. The impression produced by his 
noble and exalted spirit, now so much softened, diminished and almost 
extinguished that feeling of antipathy hitherto existing against him 


If David here exercised magnanimity in a manner which no one could have 
expected of him, it is not probable that, in another instance of which we are 
apprised he was influenced by a desire to exterminate the house of Saul. 
The town of Gibeon, which an ancient compact had secured in its 
Canaanitish integrity, had suffered violence from Saul ” in his zeal for 
Israel.” It is to be presumed that he made an attack on Gibeon, and executed 
a sanguinary punishment on a part of the Canaanite population. For this 
breach of faith, the guilt of blood lay on Saul and on Israel and must be 
expiated. Once in David’s time, some time after the above described event, 
the land had been scourged for three years with drought and famine. David 
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questioned Jehovah concerning it, and its cause is named as the bloodguilti- 
ness weighing on the house of Saul, and therefore — for the king represents 
the people — on Israel. The citizens of the injured Gibeon were to decide 
on the atonement. They demanded blood for blood ; seven male 
descendants of Saul were delivered to the Gibeonites and by them ” hanged 
up before Jehovah.” They were Saul’s two sons by his concubine Rizpah, 
who had once caused the breach between Abner and Eshbaal (Ishbosheth), 
besides Saul’s five grandsons from the marriage of Merab (the correct 
reading instead of Michal, Ixx. Luc. Pesh.) with Adriel the son of Barzillai 
of Abel-meholah. Jonathan’s son, Meribaal, was spared for the sake of 
David’s bond of brotherhood with Jonathan. In her profound mother-love 
Rizpah kept watch by her slaughtered sons, scaring wild beasts and birds of 
prey from the corpses, till at last rain fell as a token that Jehovah’s anger 
was appeased. The bodies could now be buried. David collected their bones 
and had them deposited in the liereditary sepulchre of Kish at Gibeah. 


Saul’s house fell, but scarcely with David’s religious belief of the time. 


throughout the country; whilst, on his part, he formed a much more 
favourable opinion of the people of the north of Germany than the enemies 
of the new doctrine had led him to conceive: ”Things and people appear far 
different in this evangelical country to what I fancied and believed them to 
be before I came among them,” was his expression now. And when he 
learned that on his arrival the Lutheran form of divine service had been 
prohibited and had ceased, he exclaimed: ” Whence has that proceeded ? By 
whose authority? If it be in our name that the service of God has been 
interdicted here, then does it incur our high displeasure! We have not 
altered aught touching religious matters in High Germany, why should we 
do so here?” He then visited the royal chapel of the castle and examined the 
tomb of Luther. One or two of his suite advised him ” to have the remains 
of the heretic disinterred and publicly burned “; but Charles replied: ” Let 
him repose in peace, he has already found his judge; I war only with the 
living, not with the dead.” 


Maurice, the new elector, showed himself equally friendly and indulgent 
towards the people of Wittenberg: ” You have been so faithful to my cousin 
that I shall always remember and think well of you,” were his words to the 
corporation as he left them. On the 6th of June the imperials withdrew from 
Wittenberg, and immediately afterwards the soldiers of the new elector 
marched in and took up their quarters in the city. 


On the same day that the emperor Charles entered Wittenberg, his former 
rival, Francis I of France, was borne to the tomb, as if fortune had resolved 
to remove at once from before his path every obstacle to the plans he had 
formed. From Wittenberg he marched on to Halle, in order to attack the 
second leader of the Smalkaldic League, the landgraf of Hesse; and the 
latter, having now no longer any hope of deliverance but through the grace 
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and pardon of the now all-powerful emperor, employed every effort by 
means of his son-in-law, Duke Maurice, and the markgraf of Brandenburg, 


to obtain both. 


Both these princes exerted themselves most actively and zealously for him, 
and at length they succeeded; the emperor declaring, through his chancellor, 
Granvella, that if the landgraf came to him in person, surrendered himself at 
discretion, and signed the conditions which would be submitted to him, he 
promised not to seize his lands, neither would he take his life nor punish 
him with lasting imprisonment. Thus it is expressed in a copy of the 
transactions of that period. The mediators, however, did not well weigh the 
last sentence of the declaration, and imagined it was meant to convey that 
the prince should suffer no imprisonment; and they pledged their word of 
honour with the landgraf to give themselves up prisoners to his sons in case 
the emperor did not give him full liberty to return. Accordingly, on the 18th 
of June, Philip, in full reliance on their word, came to Halle, and on the 
following day he was led before the emperor. 


Charles was seated on his throne, surrounded by a crowd of Spanish 
grandees and Italian and German nobles, and amongst them stood 
conspicuous Henry, duke of Brunswick, lately the landgraf’s prisoner, but 
whom he had been forced to release and who now triumphed in his late 
conqueror’s humiliation. With dejected and mortified mien the landgraf 
humbly knelt at the foot of the throne, whilst his chancellor Giintherode, 
kneeling behind him, read aloud to the emperor the petition for pardon. It 
was expressed in the most humble terms, and an eye-witness relates that, in 
the excess of shame and confusion with which the prince was overwhelmed 
at this moment, in the presence of such a large and august assembly, a slight 
smile played about his mouth, as if produced by an unconscious effort of 
nature to repress the feeling of shame by which he was so painfully tried. 
But this expression did not escape the lynx-eyed monarch; he held up his 
finger menacingly, and said in his Netherland dialect — for he spoke the 
German very badly — ” Wol, ick soil di lachen lehren!” (Ay, ay, I will teach 
you to laugh!) The imperial chancellor, Doctor Seld, then read the 
emperor’s reply — that, although the landgraf, as he himself acknowledged, 
deserved the heaviest punishment, the emperor, nevertheless, in his innate 
goodness, and in consideration of the intercession made in his favour, 
would allow mercy to take the precedence of justice; he therefore removed 
the ban of excommunication pronounced against him, and granted him the 


life he had by his acts forfeited. After this document had been read, the 
landgraf was about to rise as a free prince from his humble posture, but 
waited in vain for the signal from the emperor; finding, « therefore, that this 
was withheld, and that the clear and solemn promise of pardon was likewise 
refused to him, he rose of his own accord and withdrew from the assembly. 


In the evening he supped with the elector Maurice and the markgraf of 
Brandenburg, in the quarters of the duke of Alva; after the meal, he was 
about to retire, when the duke informed him he must consider himself his 
prisoner. He was seized at once with astonishment and indignation, as were 
also the two princes who had guaranteed his liberty. They immediately 
appealed to the emperor and represented to him that they had pledged their 
princely word for the landgraf’s liberty; but Charles denied having 
promised him remission from all imprisonment — as the mediators had 
falsely understood — although he declared at the same time that he would 
not punish him with perpetual captivity. And indeed it is very possible that 
his councillors promised more than he himself intended to grant; or that in 
the ignorance 
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of the chancellor Granvella and his son of the German, and of the two 
electors of the Spanish and French languages, an error may have arisen in 
the correspondence. 


The deposed elector and the landgraf were therefore obliged to follow as 
prisoners the court and camp of the emperor wherever he proceeded. 
Besides this, all the Hessian castles and strongholds, from Cassel to 
Ziegenhain, were rased, all the cannon and ammunition seized and taken 
away, and the states of that country were forced to pay a fine of 150,000 
florins. In his 


treaties with the cities of upper Germany, the duke of Wiirtemberg, the 
elector of Saxony, and the landgraf of Hesse, he gained more than five 


hundred pieces of cannon, which he caused to be conveyed to Italy, Spain, 
and the Netherlands. The Spanish garrisons which he quartered wherever he 
found it possible, and especially in the cities of upper Germany, excited 
everywhere the greatest discontent. The overbearing pride and shameful 
treatment displayed and exercised by these j haughty foreigners, animated 
as they were byf their religious hatred, were insupportable, whilst j it was 
not forgotten that the emperor, in the stipulations of his election, had 
promised not to j bring or introduce any foreign troops into thei empire. j 


THE COUNCIL REMOVES FROM TRENT j 


It now became more and more evident that peace in matters of religion 
would not emanate. from the council of Trent, for as its members j 
consisted altogether of Italians and Spaniards,: they could not possibly be 
regarded as the representatives of the Christian world in the sense of the 
former convocations of the church. The Protestants now, as well as 
previously, refused! not only to acknowledge their authority, but, on| the 
contrary, insisted upon a council ” in which the pope should not have the 
presidency, and where the Protestant theologians should enjoy the privilege 
of voting with and on the side of the bishops, and where the decrees 
recently made should undergo fresh examination and revision.” 


The papal party, on the other hand, would not consent to these demands 
although the princes of Germany, including even the Catholics, urgentl) 
demanded that the states which had assisted at the confession of Augsburg 
should be admitted to join the council. Nay, the cardinals themselvei viewed 
the circumstance of its being held at Trent with a very unfavourablf eye, 
and they strenuously endeavoured to have it transferred to the interio ^ of 
Italy; for they were afraid that, if the aged pope, Paul III, died durinji the 
period of its assembly, the council, supported by Charles, would tab upon 
itself the office of electing a new pope in opposition to the rights en joye( 
by the college of cardinals, and by which the interests of that institution 
mus be materially affected. At length a case of fever came fortunately to 
thei aid and seconded their wishes; and although it was feared that the 
diseas 
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would prove more generally fatal, still one only of the bishops became its 
victim. This, however, was sufficient to produce the accomplishment of 
their object, and on the 9th of March, 1547, the council was removed from 
Trent to Bologna. 


The emperor, on hearing of it, was highly indignant, and flew into a most 
violent passion, whilst the pope approved of the step taken by his legate ; 
hence the division already existing between him and the emperor, owing on 
the one part to the pope’s having withdrawn his troops from Germany 
immediately after the expiration of the agreed term of six months’ service, 
and on the other to the emperor’s not having availed himself of the triumph 
he had obtained in his empire by forthwith extirpating the Protestant party, 
became more confirmed. The emperor told the pope’s nuncio in plain 
language that it could not be expected that the Protestants, who were willing 
to submit to the council, would themselves repair to Bologna, or even pay i 
attention to what might be concluded there; whilst the rest did not require 
this motive for refusing to attend. If, therefore, Rome did not furnish him 
with a council, he himself would speedily have one assembled which 
should be so formed as to satisfy everyone, and produce all the reforms 
required; adding that the pope was an obstinate old man, whose only desire 
was to ruin and demolish the church to its foundation. Such w’ ere the angry 
terms in which Charles, contrary to his usual manner, addressed the prelate, 
and by that we have another proof of his anxiety and zeal to promote the 
peace of the church. The German bishops, on their part, now likewise most 
urgently besought the pope to remove the seat of council to Trent, but their 
efforts remained for a length of time without producing any effect. 


THE “interim” 


In consequence, Charles now proceeded to re-establish of his own accord, 
.at a diet held in Augsburg, in 1548, order and peace in religious matters in 
Germany, and with this view he opened a new conference, to which, on the 
‘side of the Catholics, two moderate men were appointed : the bishop of 
Naumburg, Julius Pflug, and the grand vicar of Mainz, Michael Helding; 
whilst |the court chaplain of the elector of Brandenburg, Johann Agricola of 
Berlin, ,svas selected on the part of the Protestants. They applied 
themselves to the “subject with great industry and zeal, and marked out a 
plan of reunion which ‘they laid before the emperor. Agricola, however, 
from his too great anxiety ;to establish the desired peace, had deviated in 
several essential points from ;the original principles of his faith. He had 
succeeded, it is true, in gaining ifor his own party, the admission of the two 
articles, viz., of the marriage of clergymen, and the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper in both forms, but to continue valid only until the council should 
have given its decision upon the mbject. As to the rest, he recognised the 
authority of the pope, the celebration of mass, and the Catholic church and 
its signs of faith generally; whence |t was easy to foresee that great 
discontent and opposition must arise, i As, however, the elector of 
Brandenburg, and likewise the elector palatine, ‘engaged both to sanction 
and adopt it, Charles considered he should now be ible to compile 
therefrom his code of doctrines, called the Interim. He convoked his states 
on the 15th of May, and then caused to be read to them i^he work in 
question which was entitled ” Declaration of his imperial and :‘oyal 
majesty, which determines how religion shall be exercised and maintained 
vithin the holy empire until the decision of the general council shall be pro- 
lounced.” After the reading, and a short discussion had taken place among 
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a few individual members, but which led to no result, the elector of Mainz 
arose, and in the name of the states returned thanks to the emperor for the 
trouble, labour, industry, and love he had taken and shown for the sake of 


the country; and as none ventured to make any objection, the emperor 
concluded that the sanction of the entire body of the states was given to the 
measure, and regarded it now as the law of the empire. 


Whilst the emperor Charles thus sought on the one hand to make himself 
independent of the proceedings of the pope, and on the other to maintain the 
unity of the German church — by which that of the Germanic Empire 


itself must be rendered still more firm — he was guided by the one grand 
and fundamental principle observed throughout his entire reign — the 
restoration of the importance and dignity of the ancient empire, as had 
formerly been projected and in part effected by the great Charlemagne, the 
Ottos, and other high-minded emperors. His aim was to render the empire 
replete with spiritual and temporal power. The emperor, according to 
Charles’ plan, was to be made in reality the chief authority of entire 
Christendom; with his temporal power he was to unite a material and 
effective influence over the church, and not only protect, as a machine of 
the spiritual power, the order of the church, and assist in enforcing duty to 
its commands, but he was to have an important share and interest in its 
councils and resolutions. Like Charles the Great, who presided at the 
synods of his bishops, and whose decrees were sanctioned by his signature, 
so, likewise, it was the desire of Charles V to partake in the direction of the 
general council, or at least to maintain next to the pope, and as the central 
point of the ecclesiastical order of the Germanic Empire, the dignity with 
which he was invested. 


The emperor was well aware that a grand and important step would be 
gained towards the establishment of his Interim, if the imprisoned elector of 
Saxony, whose spiritual influence in the Saxon territories had recently very 
much increased — he being now regarded as a martyr to his faith — could 
be persuaded to give it his approval. Accordingly, he sent his chancellor, 
Gran- , vella, and his son, the bishop of Arras, together with the vice- 
chancellor Seld, to submit to him the proposals to accept that code of 
doctrines, and likewise to recommend its adoption to his sons. The elector, 
however, in reply to their request, handed over to them a declaration which, 
in anticipation of such a visit, he had already prepared and written with his 
own hand, stating that the education he had received from his youth 


upwards at the hands of the servants of the divine word, together with the 
profound researches he had himself since made in the writings of the 
prophets and apostles, had united to convince him that the true Christian 
doctrine was to be recognised in the Augsburg confession, and his 
conscientious belief therein remained unshaken. If he accepted the Interim 
as a Christian and divine doctrine, he should be forced, against his 
conscience, to deny and condemn the Augsburg confession : 
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in many articles u}:>on which his immortal happiness depended, and 
sanction with his Hps what in his heart he held to be completely contrary to 
the doctrines of the holy scripture; in doing this he should consider he was 
shamelessly abusing and blaspheming the holy name of God, for which sin 
he must severely and bitterly suffer in his soul. His imperial majesty, 
therefore, would not, he hoped, feel ungracious towards him, if he refused 
to accede to the Interim, and persisted in adhering strictly to the Augsburg 
confession. 


The ministers refused to accept this declaration, and reminded the elector 
that the emperor was empowered to make laws and decrees even in 
religious matters, and that several Roman emperors, ancestors of his present 
majesty, had created such, which even to that day were obeyed by all the 
subjects of the Roman Empire. The elector, however, remained immovable; 
and as during the discussion they were interrupted by a loud peal of 
thunder, the elector felt rejoiced and strengthened by the conviction that this 
was sent as an indication from heaven that his conduct met with divine 
approbation, and that he should be guided by the judgment of God alone, 
and not by that of mortals. 


The act committed against the elector, immediately after this interview — 
although it is believed to have been done without the sanction of the 
emperor himself — was both petty and unjustifiable. He was deprived at 
once of the society of his chaplain, Christopher Hoffmann, and a seizure 
was made of all his books, amongst the rest of his own especially treasured 
copy of the Bible, beautifully illuminated; but amidst the painful 
mortification he endured, whilst forced to submit to this trial, his firmness 
did not forsake him, for as the minions quitted the place with these to him 
invaluable treasures, he said, resignedly: ” You may take the books; but that 
which I have learned from them you can never take or even tear from my 
heart.” 


The sons, following the example of their father, refused to introduce the 
Interim into their territory, and in fact the emperor soon found himself 
‘ deceived in his hopes of bringing his code into general use. The Protestant 


; theologians rose in one body against the measure, and many were forced 
to 


^ vacate and abandon their offices, and take up the pilgrim’s staff as 
wanderers, 


as in Augsburg, Nuremberg, Ratisbon, Ulm, Frankfort, and other cities: the 
, number of banished ecclesiastics in the upper countries alone amounted to 


‘ four hundred. What, however, is still more astonishing is that the 
Catholics 


‘ themselves disapproved of this Interim, although it was by no means pre- 
‘ tended that it should be put into practice amongst them. The Catholic 
church would have reaped the greatest advantage therefrom; for if the 


emperor had succeeded in his plan, the reunion of both would have been a 


necessary consequence. Thence their opposition can only be interpreted into 


‘a declaration that they would not regard as valid any regulation in matters 
of 


religion coming from him as a layman. 


Thus, during his sojourn of two years in the Netherlands, whither he had 
repaired after the diet of Augsburg, the emperor was forced to receive con- 
itinual complaints from Germany; his Interim was only acknowledged out- 
‘wardly in a few places, whilst generally, in all parts of the empire, much 
bitter mfeeling was expressed against it, and even the elector Maurice 
himself gave it but a very limited reception in his land. He had 
commissioned several theologians, including Melanchthon, to prepare a 
church formulary for his own ‘.subjects, and with great trouble, and not 
without incurring severe censure ‘.from the more rigid of the Lutheran 
clergymen, they completed what was icalled ” the Leipsic Interim,” and 
which, certainly, deviated in many points (from but as a whole adhered to 
the Protestant faith. It was introduced in 
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several parts of the north of Germany, although here and there with 
considerable alterations; but, on the other hand, in many other parts of the 
country the greatest stand was made against any change whatever. The 
cities of Constance, Bremen, and Magdeburg, especially, declared 
themselves most firmly opposed to it, and refused to submit to the imperial 
order; whereupon the emperor pronounced the ban of the empire against 
them, and the two former places returned to their obedience. But 
Magdeburg continued obstinate, being influenced in a great measure by 
several theologians who had taken refuge there after their banishment from 
Wittenberg on account of the Interim; amongst whom a certain Flacius, 
with the by-name of Illyricus, was the most violent and zealous. The elector 
Maurice received at the new diet of Augsburg, in 1550, orders to execute 


consent — a sacrifice to the 


forthwith the sentence of the ban pronounced against that city. He 
accordingly marched with his army at the commencement of the autumn in 
the same year, and laid siege to the place. 


At this diet Charles sought to gain for his son Philip, whom he had sent for 
from Spain, the title of king of the Romans. However, neither his brother 
Ferdinand, nor the latter’s son, Maximilian, nor, in fact, any of the electors 
or princes, would give their consent; for, besides other causes, the haughty, 
gloomy, repulsive appearance and manner of the prince could not possibly 
operate in his favour among the Germans. His father, therefore, saw himself 
obliged to send him back to Spain, whither Philip, indeed, was too glad to 
return, for he was more attached to that country than to any other. The 
emperor, at the conclusion of the diet, left Augsburg for Innsbruck, as the 
new pope, Julius II, having now removed the seat of the council from 
Bologna to Trent, Charles was anxious to be in its vicinity. 


THE ELECTOR MAURICE DESERTS THE EMPEROR 


Meantime the new elector of Saxony nourished in his heart a most bold and 
determined design against the emperor, the immediate motives for which, 
however, we are not able to define, inasmuch as the whole of this man’s 
thoughts and actions have remained an enigma in all historical research. 
Still there is no doubt he was influenced in his conduct by at least two grand 
causes: (1) the severe and unjust confinement of his father-in-law, the 
landgraf of Hesse, towards whom he considered he was still bound to 
redeem the word and guarantee he had given for his liberty, whilst neither 
the arguments nor prayers resorted to by him had the least effect upon the 
emperor; and (2) the sad condition of the Protestants in Germany. These 
latter felt more and more convinced that the emperor only waited now for 
the resolutions of the council of Trent, in order to establish them as the laws 
of religion throughout the empire, and as he had already commenced 
hostilities against Magdeburg, on accoimt of the Interim, so likewise, as 
soon as he had collected fresh troops, it might be expected that he w’oukl 
force all the states of the land to submit to all those decrees of the church. 
Indeed, at this moment, the whole body of the Protestants w^as in a state of 
anxious expectation and suspense. Those who dreaded the worst results 
condemned the elector Maurice as the most culpable party : inasmuch as he 


had betrayed the league of Smalkald, and it was through him that John 
Frederick of Saxony and the landgraf of Hesse were now suffering 
imprisonment. Those, on the other hand, who still cherished some hope of 
relief, turned their eyes towards him, for to them he appeared the only one 
now left, capable of protecting the new faith. 
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The moment had indeed arrived when with one grand and mighty stroke he 
might expunge all recollection of the past and regain the public confidence. 
Maurice was not long in deciding the course he should take, and he 
determined to put his plan into execution at once. He availed himself of the 
opportunity presented in the expedition against Magdeburg, to collect, 
without exciting suspicion, a numerous body of troops; whilst at the same 
time, in accordance with the object in view, the siege of the city itself was 
conducted as tardily as possible. At length, in September of the following 
year, 1551, he, of his own authority, agreed to a suspension of arms, and in 
the succeeding November he concluded a treaty with the city — the terms 
of which were extremely mild and favourable for the latter — whilst, 
however, he took care not to discharge his troops on this account. He 
secretly despatched his early friend and companion, Albert, markgraf of 
Brandenburg-Kulmbach, to the court of Henry II, king of France, the son of 
Francis I, in order to conclude an alliance with him, and he immediately 
engaged in his service the leader of the Wiirtemberg troops, Jolin of 
Heydeck, who, together with Schertlin, had been previously placed under 
the imperial ban. 


These proceedings, however, had not escaped observation, and were 
communicated to the emperor; but Charles remained deaf to all the 
warnings given to him. He placed the greatest confidence in the man whom 
he thought he had thoroughly tested, and when thus cautioned against him, 
he replied that as he had never, to his knowledge, given cause, either to 
Maurice or the markgraf Albert, to act inimically towards him, but, on the 
contrary, had shown to both great proofs of his favom* and consideration, 


he could not believe it possible that they would be guilty of such 
ingratitude; and he was convinced that with them their acts would go hand 
in hand with their words, and that they would not swerve from that 
honourable line of conduct for which the German nation had ever 
distinguished itself. And thus, whilst on the one hand the emperor placed 
his firm reliance upon German fidelity, his minister, Granvella the younger, 
calculated upon the simplicity of the Germans ; for the observation he made 
in reply was that it was wholly impossible for a phlegmatic German to 
conceive a plan and endeavour secretly to bring it to bear, without its being 
immediately discovered and known in all its details. 


Both the emperor and his minister, however, were struck as it were with a 
clap of thunder, when Maurice, in the month of March, 1552, suddenly 
appeared with his whole army, and invaded Franconia, augmentmg hi? 
forces with those of the landgrafschaft of Hesse and the troops of the mark 
— graf Albert. At the same time both these princes drew up a declaration 
against the emperor, which they made public, wherein they sought to justify 
the war they commenced. They complained of the prolonged imprisonment 
of the landgraf, as likewise of the attacks made by the emperor upon the 
liberty of Germany. They reproached him with having confided the seals of 
the empire to foreigners, who were totally unacquainted both with the 
language and the laws of Germany, so that the Germans themselves were 
actually forced to learn a foreign tongue before they were allowed to make 
known their demands to the imperial government. Contrary to the oath he 
took, he had, they said, mtroduced into the country foreign troops, who 
pillaged and ruined the unfortunate inhabitants, whom they likewise abused 
and ill-treated m every possible way; nay, he had gone to such extremes that 
he had clearly shown he was swayed by no other thought or feeling than 
that of subjecting all and each to the most shameful servitude, whence his 
conduct had been such that if the sweeping torrent of destruction were not 
speedily 
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and effectually checked, posterity itself would have too great reason to 
abomi-nate the negligence and cowardice of the present generation, during 
which the liberty of their fatherland — its greatest and most precious 
treasure — had been allowed to fall a sacrifice. 


The emperor again, whose actions were better than in these declarations 
they were represented to be, in his dignity made no other reply than : ” The 
accusations of the two princes being so childish, unconnected, and absurd, 
they only contain in themselves their own falsehood and want of 
foundation, whilst they lay bare in ample evidence the mischievous 
character of those who have invented them.” 


The enterprise of the two princes, however, very soon lost character in 
public opinion through the conduct of the markgraf himself, who, with his 
people, committed throughout the fiat portions of the country violence and 
devastation equalled only by the most lawless band of freebooters and 
incendiaries. Thence Maurice and the young landgraf William of Hesse, 
both of whom had nobler objects in view, were forced to separate from hmi 
and leave him to act for himself. 


The emperor was now in a State of great embarrassment ; he was in want 
both of troops and money, which latter, to his mortification, the money- 
lenders of Augsburg refused to advance him, and he was reduced to the 
extremity of deputing his brother Ferdinand to open negotiations with 
Maurice. As, however, they led to no result, and Maurice easily perceived 
that the design of Charles was to gain time, he broke up at once from 
Swabia and marched his troops into the Tyrol, in order’ if possible, to fall 
upon him unprepared. His progress was so rapid that he actually preceded 
in person the announcement of his advance; he marched on to Ehrenberg, 
which fell into his hands, and had he not been detained an entire day by a 
mutiny which broke out in one of his regiments, he would have succeeded 
in gaining Innsbruck in time to surprise the emperor there and take him 
prisoner. Charles, however, was thus enabled to escape on the previous 
night (May 19th), during a dreadful thunderstorm, and arrived in safety at 
Trent; he himself was conveyed there upon a litter, being at the time 
extremely ill, and his brother Ferdinand, with the captive elector of Saxony, 
and the rest of the suite followed, some on horseback, others even on foot, 


whilst servants with torches lighted them on their road through the narrow 
passes of the Tyrolese mountains — such had been their haste. But even 
Trent itself was no longer secure, and after a few hours of repose Charles 
was again forced to resume his flight across the most difficult and 
dangerous roads as far as the village of Villach, in Carinthia — the 
assembled council at Trent having also in their alarm broken up and taken 
flight on every side. Maurice, however, on finding that Innsbruck was 
evacuated, turned back again, after he had distributed amongst his troops 
the imperial booty collected, and marched on to Passau, whither an 
assembly of the princes had been convoked. 


Charles now gave the imprisoned elector of Saxony his liberty once more; 
stipulating only that he should remain with the court a short time longer. 
And truly the sight alone of this suffering prince must have produced within 
him bitter and painful feelings ; for it was only five years previously that, 
on the plain of Lochau, the elector, with bleeding form, appealed to him on 
his knees for grace; whilst now the same prince behold him, the former 
conquerer, sick and helpless, traversing almost impassable mountains as a 
fugitive, and pursued, too, by another elector of Saxony, whom he in his 
days of pride and glory had himself promoted and rendered powerful. What, 
however, afflicted the emperor more than anything else was to find himself 
deserted by all his 
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states — not even being aided by the Catholics; whilst they all preferred 
submitting patiently to be plundered by the markgraf Albert rather than 
uniting for the succour and protection of their emperor. Then it was that he 
but too truly felt the conviction at heart — that only in the love of his 
people can a sovereign hope to find a sure protection in the hour of danger. 
In Augsburg, the elector John Frederick took leave of the emperor, who, in 
this parting scene, testified much respect and even emotion towards the 
prince. The latter left Augsburg immediately, and hastened to return to his 
own lands. 


THE TREATY OF PASSAU (1552 A.D.) 


The emperor meantime left it to his brother Ferdinand to negotiate with 
Maurice at Passau. He himself had a great objection to the whole 
transaction, but he was nevertheless very desirous to make peace with 
Maurice, in order to be enabled to turn all the power of his arms against the 
enemy he most hated — the French — who, during this interval, had 
invaded Lorraine and taken one city after another. Under such 
circumstances the Treaty of Passau was concluded, on the 31st of July, 
1552. Therein it was stipulated: that the landgraf Philip of Hesse should at 
once be set at liberty, and that the ban of the empire pronounced against all 
who had joined in the war of Smalkald should be withdrawn; that with 
respect to the other religious grievances, a new diet should be convoked, 
and that until then the imperial chamber of justice should exercise its 
judgment with equal impartiality for both parties, but that the imperial 
council should be composed of Germans only. 


After the conclusion of this peace, Maurice, in order to prove the justice of 
his intentions, disbanded all the foreign troops of his army, and marched 
with his own soldiers to Hungary in aid of King Ferdinand. Philip of Hesse 
was liberated, and returned to his family and country. The long and severe 
imprisonment he had endured had humbled and depressed his independent 
spirit, and destroyed all further inclination for great undertakings; he 
employed the remaining years of his life in the praiseworthy task of healing, 
as far as possible, the wounds inflicted during the previous unhappy period 
of anarchy throughout his dominions. 


The emperor having, in the meantime, collected an army from Italy and 
Hungary, marched against Henry II, king of France, and, sick and enfeebled 
as he was, he followed it in a litter and commanded it at the siege of Metz. 
But it appeared now as if fortune had abandoned him entirely; the city 
defended itself with great obstinacy, and however determined the emperor 
and his army might have been to carry on the siege, they were nevertheless 
compelled to yield to the severe effects of the winter, and to withdraw from 
its walls. Much discontented, Charles returned to the Netherlands, and 
commenced making preparations for the next campaign (1553). This, 
however, as well as the two following expeditions of 1554 and 1555, 


produced nothing decisive for the two nations: the French, when Charles 
sought to bring them to an open engagement in the field, fortified 
themselves in their strongholds, and the entire war limited its operations to 
merely devastating the provinces of the frontiers. Charles was accordingly 
forced to transfer its achievement to his son Philip II. 


The Treaty of Passau had produced in Germany a happy state of repose ; 
one man alone appeared determined not to allow its uninterrupted 
enjoyment—the turbulent markgraf Albert of Brandenburg. He pursued his 
war of pillage and incendiarism against the bishops and several cities in 
Franconia, Swabia, on the Rhine and Moselle, with unheard of impudence 
and 
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daring, and as at length all the warnings given to him were of no avail, 
Duke Maurice, to whom the peace of Germany had now become more and 
more dear, united with Henry duke of Brunswick, and both made a 
combined attack upon the markgraf, in 1553, on the plain of Liineburg, near 
Sievers-hausen; he having by this time extended his depredations even to 
lower Saxony. The battle was severe and bloody; the markgraf, however, 
was completely beaten ; but two sons of the duke of Brunswick, a prince of 
Liineburg, fourteen counts, and nearly three hundred of the nobility besides 
were left dead on the field, whilst Maurice of Saxony himself was mortally 
wounded. He was conveyed to a tent erected close to a hedge, and there he 
received the captured banners and papers of the markgraf ; which latter he 
examined with all the eager curiosity his sinking state would permit. Two 
days afterwards 


he expired, exclaiming with his dying breath: “God will come “; the 


rest of the sentence was unintelligible. 


Although only thirty-two years of age, he had already acquired greater 
authority and commanded more influence in Germany than any one of his 
contemporaries. Hence any further testimony is unnecessary in order to 
prove the preponderating power of his genius. The final efforts he so 
patriotically made for the promotion and establishment of general 
tranquillity and his love for peace and order, which he sealed with his own 
blood, have in a great degree served to throw the mantle of oblivion over 
his earlier proceedings, and conciliated the critical voice of public opinion. 
He was succeeded in the electorate by his brother Augustus. 


Albert, the restless markgraf, in whom the turbulent spirit of the times of 
the Faustrecht was revived in all its destructive form, still continued, in 
spite of the severe defeat he had suffered, to harass the country. Completely 
reduced after this last battle, he, in his extremxity, sought the aid of the king 
of France, and supported by the money he received from that monarch he 
immediately began, in 1556, to collect fresh troops and make arrangements 
for another campaign — or rather series of depredations. Happily, however, 
his death, which occurred suddenly amidst his vvarlike preparations, 
prevented him from committing further devastation. He was likewise a 
prince of extraordinary powers, and resembled very much his ancestor 
Albert, the AchUles of Germany ; but the innate wildness of his disposition 
and character generally, combined with the disordered state of those times, 
which destroyed all principle, however firmly based, had operated to give to 
his energies a direction fatally destructive. 


In the Treaty of Passau it had been fixed that a diet should be held in order 
to regulate the affairs of religion, and to investigate the accusations of the 
elector Maurice against the emperor. Charles himself urged with great zeal 
its assembling, in order that it might not appear as if he stood in any fear of 
the inquiry ; but the affairs of Germany having now become altogether 
equally indifferent to him, nay even odious, he confided their direction to 
his brother Ferdinand, who devoted all his energies with noble and 
praiseworthy zeal to the undertaking. In spite of the lethargy and indolence 
of the German princes, and not discouraged by several vain attempts to 
effect his object, he at length succeeded, in 1554, in forming a diet at 
Augsburg. A committee was immediately named to examine and settle the 
various matters of religious contention, composed of the ambassadors of 


Austria, Bavaria, Brandenburg, Wiirtemberg, Eichstadt, Strasburg, Jiilich, 
Augsburg, and Weingarten, and they all worked with sincere and laudable 
industry in the great cause. The Roman king aided them therein most 
strenuously; he removed every external difficulty presenting itself in the 
progress of their task, and when he 
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earned, amongst other things, as is related by his chancellor, Zasius, that 
several of the spiritual princes were engaged in fruitless disputes, that they 
Nere occupied in strewing the path with every sort of disquisition and 
difficulty, adapted more to destroy altogether, even to the foundation, the 
build-ng they were engaged to reconstruct, whilst such proceedings must 
produce )n the other side bitter and inimical feelings,” he despatched Zasius 
and his yice-chancellor Jonas to them, and warned them in most grave and 
solemn ;erms to desist from such a line of conduct; and in thus acting he 
effected his jbject. 


And by proceeding in another circumstance to act with equal firmness 
owards the Protestants, he caused them likewise to yield to his wishes. The 
Joint was one of great importance, inasmuch as they demanded that the 
ecclesiastical body of Germany should be at liberty to adopt the Augsburg 
!onfession, and retain at the same time their offices and lands; but the 
Catho-ic party rose in strong opposition against it: If this demand, they 
declared, vere conceded, the whole of the ecclesiastical possessions in 
Germany would «ery soon be transferred into the hands of the Protestants. 
Much rather, on .he contrary, ought the law to be that as soon as a spiritual 
prince, in his own i)erson, passed over to the new doctrine, he should be 
forthwith succeeded by a patholic. Eventually the Protestants were obliged 
to cede the point for the jQoment, but they held it in reserve, meantime, to 
be discussed on a future occasion: a subject of dispute which became 
important under the title of the I Ecclesiastical Reservation.” 


‘ Thus was concluded at length, on the 26th of September, 1555, at Augs- 
lurg, the religious peace which for a time put an end to the long contest, 
Aree exercise of religion was granted legally to the Protestants throughout 
the Vhole of Germany, and they retained possession of all the revenues 
hitherto eceived from the ecclesiastical institutions. Neither Protestants nor 
Catho- ‘ OS were allowed to seek proselytes at the expense of either party, 
but every ierson was permitted to follow freely his own faith. And whilst 
every reigning @rince was privileged to fix and establish the religion of his 
dominions, he was iOt at liberty to force any of his subjects to adhere to any 
one church beyond nother; on the contrary, it was left open to anyone, who 
might desire to do J from religious motives, to remove from one territory 
into another. Hence, ¢1 this respect, the progress of reform had not as yet 
attained that degree of itolerance which allowed the subject professing a 
faith different to the estab-shed creed of the country equal rights with those 
enjoyed by all the rest of Is fellow subjects. Another law, however, by 
which the interests of the rotestants were beneficially promoted was that 
their co-religionists became ow likewise members of the imperial chamber 
of justice. I After the conclusion of this religious peace, the subject-matter 
of the i3cusations brought by Prince Maurice against the emperor came on 
for dis-ission in the college of the electoral princes; but, to the satisfaction 
of harles, none of the other states of the empire would join in the 
investigation, ad consequently the whole question was abandoned. 


PAUL IV 


Meanwhile circumstances had arisen which seemed to more than com- 
jromise the English combination. Cardinal Caraffa had become pope under 
Ale name of Paul IV, and seldom did Habsburg have a more violent 
opponent, i” the church a more blindly zealous and perverse leader. He 
hastened to i’nn an alliance with France, being determined to free Italy from 
Spanish 


DAVID AND ABSALOM 


asf ‘if.?? Mi. 


David had gloriously overcome the foes of Israel, but he had not attained to 
winning the mastery over his own unruly passions. The same man who 
could guide his people step by step with strength and dexterity, did not 
possess enough firmness of will to train his own sons. The bitter fruit could 
not fail to appear. Our records tell the story, with a plain objectivity, with an 
unsparing impartiality, and from a high moral standpoint that it would be 
hard to parallel. 


Whilst Joab is with the army be-fore Rabbath-Ammon, David transgresses 
with the wife of a captain who has gone to the war. In order to es-cape the 
responsibility for the consequences which do not fail to follow, David had 
Uriah, the husband, sent home with a message concerning the state of the 
war. But, ostensibly from a feeling of soldierly duty, although he i probably 
knew what had happened, he refuses to visit his wife and hastens back to 
the army. Only one means now rey ” ” mains to hide the king’s fault. David 


Gau, ..1 ,i,.ii 1 ,ii lasu.KM gives Uriah a letter to Joab which disposes of the 
troublesome accuser. Joab 


must place him at a dangerous place in the battle and leave him to his fate. 
The plan succeeds; Uriah’s wife Bathsheba duly bewailed her spouse and 


then became the wife of her seducer. 
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rule and to restore it to the state of independence it had enjoyed in his eariv 
youth. He thwarted an agreement between the emperor and Henry 11. 
Droysen relates: “Foreign and Neapolitan emigrants filled the curia; the 
papal exchequer made against Charles V and King Philip a formal appeal in 


which it was proposed to excommunicate I these princes and to release their 
sub-j jects from the oath of allegiance.” I 


He implored Suleiman to spare Hun-I gary and seize Naples and Sicily 
instead. I Charles had to be careful that the Catho-lie fanaticism of his 
Spaniards played him no pranks. In spite of this the combined i papal and 
French troops were defeated, j and Paul had to submit to terms of peace | 
which only consolidated the Spanish do-I minion in Italy. The duke of 
Tuscany by the annexation of Siena, the French by that of Piacenza, which 
had been won from the Spaniards, were the obedient friends of the 
Spaniards. Although the pope had been unfortunate on this occasion, he far 
surpassed himself elsewhere. Immediately after entering on the pon-tificate 
he sent a violent bull to England in which he demanded the surrender of all 
the estates of the convents. Parliament decided to comply only in the case 
of those possessions which had been handed over to the crown. His 
demands became ever more violent, the persecu-tions ever more ruthless, 
and the results were ever more bloody, one rebellion following another, 
extortions succeeding extortions. There was satisfaction in Eng-j land over 
the fact that Mary had no heirs; the princess Elizabeth obstinately adhered 
to Protestantism. It was hoped that soon an end would come to the whole 
troubled condition. And an end did come. Mary died without heirs (1558); 
Elizabeth succeeded; the Spanish alliance was repudiated after the loss of 
Calais. The: bloody Catholic episode was over. Thus Charles saw his plans 


frustrated even here; Italy alone remained assured to his house in Spain. 
The reckon-j ing of his life work, which during his retirement at San Yuste 
he had leisure to draw up, showed that he had barely escaped bankruptcy, 
full as were his columns of brilliant though bloody numbers. A cold 
calculator, at all times and in all ways, he had no claim to compassion. 


German Lord of the Sixteenth Century 


RUSSIAN AGGRESSIONS 


Whilst negotiations were pending with the Ottomans, terminating with the 
peace of 1562, and when Ferdinand was chosen emperor, in the East the 
czar had already obtained successes which increased his empire, and upon 
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‘hich the future undertakings and the whole power of Russia depended, 
[azan and Astrakhan were subjected, the frontiers extended to the Don nd 
Caucasus; the international market at Astrakhan was Russian, but it ^as 
empty. The differences with Poland and Sweden, the plundering of jthuania 
and Finland, were temporary manifestations, but in Moscow earnest )oks 
were being turned towards the possessions of the German knights of [le 
sword: the question of the Baltic was raised, and Russia armed herself 3 
decide its fate. It was only by these coast possessions that the European 
osition of the great eastern empire was to be created and upheld. The 
ttention of Europe, during the whole of the sixteenth century, was occupied 
y the Baltic question in the East and the Spanish uestion in the West./ 


THE ABDICATION AND DEATH OF CHARLES V 


Charles had beheld all the grand plans created *ithin his comprehensive 
mind either incompletely xecuted or altogether destroyed; and accordingly 
,16 greater his desire to bring them to bear, the Teater was the mortification 
he was forced to ex-erience in the contemplation of their failure, and iiiore 
especially did he feel this in his present ;it!licted state of body. On the other 
hand, the juntry towards which he had ever turned his eye ith pleasurable, 
genial feelings — Spain — had now Dund in his son, Philip, a protector 
who possessed le general confidence of the nation. Accordingly iverything 
now combined to strengthen the mo-ives for the plan determined upon by 
Charles, i’hich, ui imitation of Diocletian, he had some time ‘ad in 
contemplation — to abdicate his throne, and id his days m the retirement of 
a monastic life. 


In the autumn of 1555 he summoned his son ihilip to Brussels, and on the 
25th of October of lie same year he solemnly transferred into his ;ands the 
dominion of the Netherlands. 


On the 15th of January, in the ensuing year, 556, his abdication of the 
crowns of Spain and 


;aly. in favour of his son Philip, took place in Brussels with equal 

solemnity; ad in the following August, that of the Germanic Empire, in 
favour of his rother Ferdinand, was effected by an embassy, at the head of 
which was rince William of Orange. Ferdmand assumed the government 
from that lonient on his owm authority, but was only formally 
acknowledged by the eody of electoral prmces m the beginnmg of the year 
1558, at Frankfort, ,here he swore to the stipulated terms of his election, and 
the imperial rown was solemnly placed on his head by the archchancellor of 
the empire, ae elector Joachim of Brandenburg, which crown, together with 
the sceptre, ad been brought from Brussels, at Charles’ desire, by the 
imperial deputation. < Charles embarked on the 17th of September, 1556, 
for Spam, where he iroceeded to a small building which he had caused to be 
built expressly for iimself, near the convent of San Yeste. There he died on 
the 21st ot leptember, 1558, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. ^ Details of his 
abdica-on-ceremonies and of his life during the years of retirement have 
been 
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given in our histories of Spain and the Netherlands, and need not be 
repeated here. Our present concern is with the affairs of the empire whose 
control Charles had voluntarily relinquished. « 


FERDINAND I (1556-1564 A.D.) \ 


The reign of Ferdinand I offers few political events of a striking character. 1 
In Bohemia there was tranquillity, since he had made himself the absolute j 


master of the kingdom. In Hungary! the war still lingered, with little advan- 
j tage either to him or his rival, Johiij Sigismund. In Austria, his hereditary ! 
possession, he found the number of dis-i sidents so much increased that, 
though I a zealous Catholic, policy induced him I to apply to the Roman 
court for twoj great concessions, the marriage of the? clergy and the use of 
the cup : the latter j he obtained; the former, the pope had* no power — as 
he had, doubtless, no inclination — to grant. And in another respect the 
emperor showed that, if he was a true Catholic, he was no slave to the 
papacy. At the commencement of his reign, having signed the usual 
convention with the electors — a convention which differed from that of his 
brother and predecessor only in so far as it afforded security to the 
Protestant religion — he notified his accession to Paul IV, and at the same 
time expressed his desire to receive the imperial crown from the hands of 
that’ pontiff. 


Never was conduct more impolitic than that of Paul on this occasion. 
Protesting that Ferdinand had never been the lawful king of the Romans,, 
since he had been elected to that dignity without the concurrence of the 
head of the church, he refused to receivej the ambassador; reproached the 


neW’ sovereign for daring to assume the imperial title without his sanction; 
declared that the abdication of Charles was null, since it had been effected 
without the consent of the papal see — the acknowledged superior of the 
empire; and ordered a new election to be made, before Ferdinand should be 
recognised as the temporal head of Christendom. Were not this monstrous 
instance of arrogance too well attested to be doubted, mankind would have 
some difficulty in believing that, at a time when half of Germany, almost 
the whole oi Scandinavia, England, the Netherlands, half of Scotland, and 
part of France had thrown off all obedience to him, the pope could use 
language which would scarcely have been tolerated in the darkest ages. 


In this imexpected crisis, the emperor acted with the spirit becoming hif 


AA 
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station. He ordered his ambassador to quit Rome, unless an audience were 
jnmediately granted him. In alarm, Paul temporised; but, though he was 
uixious to mollify the monarch, death surprised him in the midst of his 
legotiations. Pius IV, who succeeded, was more tractable; and though 
Ferdinand, in the instrument of notification, omitted the word obedientiam, 
,svhich had hitherto been inserted in it by all his predecessors, his title was 
icknowledged. Catholics, no less than Protestants, were irritated at the 
prehensions of the pope: both declared that it was high time to dissever the 
last ,,ies which connected his secular authority with the empire; and that, 
while he Catholic princes and states yielded him in spirituals a ready 
obedience, he nust be openly taught that his temporal claims were no longer 


admissible. m.t was resolved that henceforth no emperor should receive the 
crown from he hands of the pope. That resolution has been wisely observed; 
and from his period not a vestige of dependence is to be discovered in the 
intercourse if the emperors with the popes. Soon afterwards, though Pius 
interposed fiany obstacles, Maximilian, the son of Ferdmand, was elected 
king of the lomans, with the unanimous consent of the electors; and instead 
of an instru-nent containing the obedience of the empire towards the head 
of the church, a bare complimentary epistle was substituted. “Thus 
terminated the long !).ependence of the emperors on the see of Rome, 
which had been established !.i ages of darkness and ignorance ; had been 
continued from respect and habit ; Ind which, in all periods, had involved 
the empire in innumerable embarrass- !ients and calamities, without 
producing a single real advantage.” ‘ In many other respects the duties of 
Ferdinand were sufficiently delicate, lis great object was to preserve 
internal tranquillity, by continuing the good nderstanding between the rival 
parties in religion. He held the scales of jstice so evenly balanced between 
them that no one could accuse him of lartiality. He would not allow the 
Catholics to suppress, in their own states, jtie exercise of the reformed 
religion ; nor, to gratify the Protestants, would ‘e abolish the Ecclesiastical 
Reservation. Nor was outward harmony Jetween them his only aim. With 
the same zeal, and, unfortunately, with fS little success as his predecessor, 
he laboured to effect a union between them. Thile, on the one side, he 
endeavoured to make the Protestants acknowledge ,ie council of Trent, on 
the other he attempted to wring from the pope, ‘mong other concessions, 
that of the two points we have mentioned — the ‘ierical marriages, and the 
use of the cup. But, moderate as was Pius IV, his irejudices could not be 
made to bend; he evaded every request, however iemanded by policy. 


With equal pertinacity, the Protestants refused to recognise the council, 
.nless the pope attended like any other bishop, without the power of presid- 
‘ig, or swaying, or ui the slightest degree directing the proceedings; unless 
:ie reformed theologians should be declared equal in character and dignity ,) 
the Roman Catholic bishops; unless the council were transferred from i’rent 
to some city of the empire. In a subsequent assembly at Naumberg, iiey 
went further. They would not receive the papal ambassador, the cardinal 
‘ommendoni; nor the papal letters, addressing them in the usual style of 
‘FilU;’ since, as they did not acknowledge the bishop of Rome as their 


father, ley would not accept the title which he had given them. At length 
they mdescended to write, but in a tone of the bitterest invective : they 
heaped i^ery abusive epithet on the Romish hierarchy, especially on its 
head, and Isclared that they would never attend any council convoked by 
him, simply Iscause he had not the power of convocation — that being the 
undoubted jrerogative of the emperor. 
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If Ferdinand were disgusted with the savage opposition of these fanatics 
who, without sacrificing one rational point of their creed, might surely have 
used courtesy towards the oldest bishop in the universe, and have shown a 
disposition to be tolerant where forms only were concerned, where the 
essential articles of belief were tacitly laid aside for a season, he had soon 
the gratification to perceive that they were more fierce in their hatred to 
each other than to the common enemy. Three great points, in particular — 
the nature of the Eucharistic sacrament, that of justification, and the extent 
of the divine decrees — continued, and with greater virulence than ever, to 
divide the reformed doctors. In this very assembly of Naumburg, on the 
suggestion that the confession of Augsburg should be received as the 
general exposition of the reformed faith, scenes of violence occurred, which 
had been hitherto miparalleled. 


For the preservation of internal peace, Ferdinand substituted diets of 
deputation for the general diets. They consisted of deputies returned from 
the several electorals and imperial cities, with the elector at their head. As, 
whenever the public peace was menaced, or new regulations were required 
for securing it, they were easily convoked, the innovation was certainly an 
improvement. With the same view, the powers of the military chief or 
colonel in each circle were enlarged ; he was enabled to call out a greater 
levy of troops, in a less time. The aulic council was purged of its foreign 
advocates, and remodelled, so as better to suit the wants and wishes of the 
Germans. 


On the whole, Ferdinand may be regarded as one of the best sovereigns of 
the country. Though attached to his own religion, he tolerated the reformed 
even in his own hereditary dominions of Austria ; and, in his efforts alike 
for the reformation of his owti church and for the union of all religious 
parties, he showed an enlightened zeal for the best interests of society. That 
such a man should be beloved need not surprise us. Hence he had little 
difficulty in procuring the election of his son Maximilian as king of the 
Romans. But the readiness with which the states entered in this respect into 
his wishes must, doubtless, be assigned to his dividing the hereditary 
domains of his house among his children and their posterity, and, 
consequently, to his disarming the jealousy of the empire. That the king of 
Bohemia, the king of Hungary, the archduke of Austria, the duke of Styria, 
Carmthia, Carniola, the Tyrol, and other places, should, when elevated to 
the imperial throne, appear formidable to the patriotic Germans, was 
natural. In his eldest son, indeed, he secured the succession alike to the two 
kingdoms and the archduchy : but then Himgary was half in possession of a 
rival, and neither it nor Bohemia was well affected to the house of Austria. 
To his second son, and the posterity of ‘ that son, he bequeathed the Tyrol, 
with the exterior provinces. The third ; mhad Carinthia, Styria, and Carniola. 
I 


MAXIMILIAN II (1564-1576 A.D.) 


Maximilian II was worthy to succeed his able and patriotic father. In his 
policy as regarded the empire, it was his constant aim to preserve the 
religious peace, which was never more threatened than during his reign. 
Because he I had so much attachment to the Lutheran doctrines as to 
receive the commu-1 nion under both kinds, and detested persecution, 
though he remained in the bosom of the Catholic church, he had great 
personal influence with both parties. Listening with patience to the 
complaints of both, he was able i to show both that they were wrong — the 
Roman Catholics in seeking to | 
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persecute the Lutherans of their states, the Lutherans in clamouring for the 
aboUtion of the Ecclesiastical Reservation/ 


It was the fate of Protestantism not to have many suggestions carried out, 
on account of increasing disputes amongst its supporters. In the first place 
Calvinism forced its way into the country from France and Switzerland. 
This severe and logical form of dogma and constitution, based on the 
fearful doctrine of predestination, was eminently calculated to train men in 
strength of will and resolution ; but it was mi-German — an entirely 
Roman-French representation of Protestantism which never became m 
indigenous in Germany, and which was looked upon by strict Lutherans as 
in no sort a co-religion, but as a violation of the sacraments, and not 
deserving the protection of the religious peace. The conversion to 
Calvinism of the Palatinate, therefore, under Frederick III, caused a great 
rupture between that province and Saxony and Brandenburg. 


On the other hand, in Lutheranism itself there were struggles and disputes 
between the strict Lutherans and a section of moderates, who in their 
teaching about the Eucharist and justification had adopted slightly 
Calvinistic views and who took their name from the gentle Philip 
Melanchthon (1560), but were dubbed heretic crypto-Calvinists by their 
opponents. They were the dominating sect round Wittenberg and the 
electorate of Saxony; the views of their opponents radiated from the newly 
founded University of Jena, 1558, into the Ernestine Thurin- >gia and the 
towns of lower Saxony. So the new op- ;position in the church was closely 
bound up with the ‘old dynastic opposition and both together caused great 
convulsions in central Germany. 


John Frederick’s eldest son of the same name in Gotha, whose feeling of 
deep indignation at the treatment of his family left him no peace and robbed 
him of all clear-headed reflection, made an alliance with the Franconian 
knight of the empire, William von Grumbach, an old companion-at-arms of 
the markgraf Albert; because Wil-iliam, who was engaged in a long and 
unfortunate lawsuit with the bishopric of Wiirzburg, held out to John the 
inducement of being able to restore the lost jglories of his house by a 
general uprising of the nobility, or at least of the knights of the empire, 
against the princes. Harboured in Gotha by John Frederick, Grumbach 


obtained possession of AVurzburg by an unexpected attack in October, 
1563, but fell under the ban of the empu-e on account of his breach of the 
peace; and the same fate befell the duke, because he would inot give up his 
alliance w4th Grunibach, 


I This affair, so small in itself, had much to do with matters of great and 
World-wide importance. In the east loomed threateningly a fresh and 
(rightful war with the Turks; in the north Eric XIV of Sweden, supported by 
Russia, had just begun the struggle for the control of the Baltic against Den- 
imrk, the Hanse towns, and Poland, and had come to an understanding with 
:the Ernestines in order to prevent the interference of the empire m favour 
of ;:he Danes and the Hanseatic League, whilst the elector Augustus of 
Saxony, phe husband of a Danish princess, made an alliance with Denmark. 
Great 
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interests flemanded, therefore, the speedy overthrow of the Ermestines. The 
invasion of Habsburg-Hungary by the Turks came to a standstill through the 
brave defence of the little fortress of Sziget by Niklas Zrinyi in September 
1566, and was completely repulsed after the death of Sultan Suleiman 
(September 4th) by the powerful army of Maximilian II ; though the latter 
certainly did not manage to effect more than an inglorious peace of eight 
years (February, 1568). Meantime the elector Augustus, as the head of the 
circle of upper Saxony, commissioned to execute the ban of the empire, 
forced the fortified town, of Gotha into unconditional surrender, after a 
brave resistance of many months, in April, 1567. Grmnbach was executed, 
the duke kept a prisoner till his death in Menna-Neustadt, and his sons were 
compelled to mortgage the Neustadt circle to the electorate of Saxony as 
reparation for the expenses of the war. But the victory of the Albertines was 


When Bathsheba had given birth to a child, that which Uriah had already 
suspected or discovered could no longer be concealed, and the prophet 
Nathan becomes spokesman for the public conscience. First in a parable, 
and then in plain language, he announces to David the judgment of 
Jehovah. David, thereby showing his true greatness, instead of being 
angered by Nathan, owns his guilt. The child falls sick, and, in spite of 
David’s prayer, dies after seven days. In the child’s death David recognises 
Jehovah’s judgment on his own sin. But he cannot prevent liis example 
from speedily ripening into evil fruit in his grown sons. 


His firstborn, Amnon, is consumed by a passion for his half-sister, Tamar. 
By a stratagem, suggested by an unscrupulous flatterer at the court, he 
manages to get her into his power. A feigned sickness offers an excuse for 
her visit to him. When the deed has been accomplished, he roughly thrusts 
the dishonoured maiden from him with pitiless violence, a sure sign that it 
was not love, but savage desire which had prompted him. 


It is as though we were watching a Greek tragedy of fate, when we follow 
the chronicler’s relation of how the evil deed brought forth evil. Now in 
fatal succession, guilt is heaped on guilt. The father had begun with open 
adultery, and had then sought to veil his guilt by hypocrisy and to cover it 
with blood. He could not, therefore, be surprised if his children did not 
shrink from the violation of honour, or even from incest, and thence 
allowed themselves to pass to murder and rebellion. 


After what he had done himself, David had not the courage to punish 
Amnon’s crime, save with words. So another of his sons, Tamar’s own 
brother Absalom, took it on himself to avenge the outrage on his sister. But 
he knew how to wait till opportunity offered. Two years after the crime had 
been committed, Absalom invited the king’s court to the festival of the 
sheep-shearing at his estate of Baal Hazar. Amnon and the other princes 
attended. During the meal, Amnon was struck down unawares by 
Absalom’s people. The others fled homewards, and Absalom to Geshur to 
his grandfather, Talmai. Three years he remained there in exile, till, by a 
stratagem of Joab, he succeeded in altering the king’s disposition towards 
him. Absalom was permitted to return to Jerusalem, but for two years more 


by no means followed by a victory for the followers of Philip 
Melanchthon’s teaching, which Augustus had only tolerated in his country 
hitherto because he thought that the teaching was purely Lutheran. Puzzled 
and nervous, and believing himself purposely deceived by those around 
him, he put down with an iron hand crypto-Calvinism in Saxony, which 
then became the central fortress of Lutheran orthodoxy; and so there could 
be no further question of a common understanding with the Palatinate. In 
consequence, the proposal of the Palatinate in the diet in 1576 to make a 
confession of faith optional in the cathedral chapters was frustrated, and so 
the suspension of clerical restrictions and the condition of the evangelicals 
remained as insecm-e as before. 


“Wliilst these fruitless disputes distracted the empire, the nation in its 
inactivity was losing one possession after another. Since the old colony of 
Livonia, a combination of lands belonging to some German orders and 
bishops, had gone over to Lutheranism, that league of ecclesiastical states 
had lost all internal authority and stability. Placed between the great Slav 
powers and the ambitious northern kingdoms, and left in the lurch by the 
emphe, Livonia fell under foreign rule. As the Russians even since 1558 
were spreading over the country. Revel and Esthonia in 1561 placed 
themselves under the protection of Sweden; Gotthard Kettler, the last grand 
master of Livonia, took Courland in 1561 as a secular duchy holding of 
Poland; Livonia proper became for centuries an apple of discord between 
Danes and Swedes, Poles and Russians. The last attempt of the Hanse 
towns in alliance with Denmark to secure at least the former trade with 
Russia met with a certain amount of success, after the fall of Eric XIV, in 
the Peace of Stralsund, 1568, but the fate of Livonia was not influenced 
thereby. The outlook for the future, therefore, was very gloomy when 
Maximilian II died at Ratisbon, on the 12th of October, 1576. 


RUDOLF II 


Under the rule of his son and successor, Rudolf I (1576-1612), things grew 
worse. Not that he had ever been a church fanatic, though brought up in 
Spain and originally intended to succeed to the throne there; he was, on the 
contrary, inclined like his predecessor to occupy the position of a mediator 
in the empire and to maintain peace; but midecided, shy, and more devoted 


than is becoming in a ruler to scientific and artistic hobbies, he was by no 
means fit to govern, and he fell gradually into a mania for persecution. 
Almost of themselves things went from bad to worse in the empire. As the 
Ronian church everywhere in France, England, Poland, and Sweden was 
beginning its work of restoration, so was this the case in Germany, first of 
all in the conception by the ecclesiastical prmcedoms of the religious peace, 
according 
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0 which the Lutheran states were to be content with what they had already 
„ron, particularly with the ecclesiastical property, which had become theirs 
ince 1552. The prince-abbot of Fulda began first and was followed by the 
lishops of Treves, Mainz, Hildesheim, Bamberg, Wiirzburg, Paderborn’, 
and liinster. Ever}‘where m these dioceses the Protestant clerg}/ and 
teachers /ere exiled, orthodox Catholic priests were appointed, Jesuitical 
schools were Dunded; congregations which had thus lost their pastors were 
compelled to 


0 over to the Catholics or leave the district: all this was done tlirough the 
Dvereign power in the church of the governors of the country. 


On the other hand, however, the split between the parties grew wider. In ain 
did Jolin Kasimir of the Palatinate, 


1 1577, try to unite for common de- “nce the Protestants of all countries; he 
jund little response. Elector Augustus 3llected eighty-six Lutheran imperial 
states in 1580 round his “formula of Dncord,” in order to establish some 
com-lon basis of agreement; but it only suc-3eded in widenmg the rift with 
the ealvinists. Quite transitory was the con- ‘?ction of the electorate of 
Saxony with le Palatmate; after the death of Au- ‘istus in 15S6, and under 
his successor @ iristian I, the chancellor Nicholas Crell polished the 
obligations of the “formula 


concord” and made an alliance with le Palatinate for the support of Henry [I 
of France. The early death of the lector brought about the fall of the 
liancellor, and again delivered over l^ctoral Saxony to the unconditional 
)mmion of Lutheran orthodox}’. 


Thus the Roman party trenched on ,e department of politics in the sys- 
Amatic restoration of its possessions and 


the endeavour first of all to get the ” tire imperial power into its hands. La ,e 
college of electors in the diet the soldiek of the time of emperor rcdolf 
Motestants were already m a minority, 


T electoral Saxony scarcely ever went with the Palatinate, but with the 
tclesiastical electors; the idea of gaining a majority (1583) by the 
conversion ‘ the elector archbishop of Cologne, Gebhard of Waldburg, was 
rendered ;,ortive by the mstability of the Lutheran estates as well as by the 
decided i”rference of the pope, Gregory XIII, who deposed the archbishop 
and si pointed Ernest of Bavaria m his place. After the loss of his capital, 
Bonn, i’ the March of 1584, Gebhard fled to the Netherlands. m In the 
college of princes the Protestants had a decided majority so long i’ the 
Lutheran ” administrators” kept their seats and votes. Consequently tj 
Roman party disputed their right; and as the Lutherans gave way, for ti sake 
of peace, they were driven out of the imperial diet after 1598, and ti^ 
majoritv in the diet of princes also became Catholic. The imperial diet, iw 
again ‘entirely dominated bv Catholics, inflicted m 1598 the sentence 
Ci3utla\Ty on the imperial town of Aachen, because, contrary to the Peace 
of 
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Augsburg, it had admitted Protestants to the diet; and the sentence was 
carried out in the same year by the neighbouring princes. The hnperial 
courts of justice, too, rejected more often than not the claims of the 
evangelicals, notably the aulic council, the old king’s court, which 
Ferdinand I in 1559 had organised as a permanent authority, and the 
members of which were nominated by the emperor alone. 


Having succeeded in getting the control of the empire into their hands, the 
Roman party found in the young duke of Bavaria, Maximilian I, their 


most determined champion, and a firm support in the Bavarian state, which 
the yomig duke had remodelled through a strictly organised and reliable 
administration, a well-regulated system of finance, and the transformation 
of a small standing army into a power quite prepared for war and capable of 
giving assistance. Maximilian did not desire the annihilation of 
Protestantism in the empire and was most decidedly not in favour of the 
Habsburg Catholic rulers, whom he as a prince of the empire distrusted; but 
he was determined to oppose firmly everything which seemed to him an 
encroachment, on the rights of the Protestants, and for this purpose he 
professed to agree with the interpretations laid dowTi in the Peace of 
Augsburg. At the same time he wished to secure for Bavaria a leading 
position in the empire. 


In face of these increasing dangers, the Palatinate statesmen under 
Frederick IV (1583-IGIO) — especially the Calvinist, Prince Christian von 
Anhalt-Bernburg, who was their head at that time — formed views and 
plans which plunged the empire into great confusion, but which, considered 
from the strictly Protestant point of view of protection against the existing 
condition of things, were ahnost necessary. 


THE PROTESTANT LEAGUE 


Armour of the Sixteenth Century 


In opposition to imperial power exercised entirely by Roman Catholics, it 
seemed an absolute necessity to curtail as far as possible the exercise of this 
power in ecclesiastical questions, to unite the Protestant states into a 
separate league, and, under certain circumstances, to call in the assistance 
of foreign pow-ers, after the old fashion of opposition amongst the princes 
of the empire. The Lutheran states, particularly the two north German 
electorates, would have nothing to do with this; they wanted to maintaui 
peace in the empire, and also their alliance with the emperor, in order that 
they might assist the latter in the war with the Turks which had again 
broken out in 1593. The policy of the Palatinate was bound in the end to 
destroy the constitution of the empire and to invoke the interference of 
foreign powers, but the prospect of the latter in this time of conflicting 
forms of confession and creeds did not seem so very terrible, and it 
certainly set a limit to the progress of reaction in church matters. The 
conservative policy of electoral Saxony avoided both 
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these (langors, but did not hinder the forward pressure of Protestantism 
which it was willmg to protect. It was impossible for anyone to say from the 
point of yie/v of the unperial government of the time how the destruction of 
the constitution could be avoided, while continual efforts were made to 
weaken Protestantism. The Palatinate policy, however, was superior, in that 
it knew what it wanted, whilst the conservatives knew only what they did 
not want. Some tangible result, therefore, sprang from it. It suspended the 
powers of the imperial chamber to decide questions about church property, 
by contesting in 1603 the neglected revision of its sentences, a revision 
which had been proposed by the imperial diet and which naturally rested on 


the supposition that they were legal. For the law had condemned several 
south German states to deliver up four monasteries of which they had held 
possession since 1552; and so a dangerous beginnmg had been made 
towards bringing the whole Catholic question again under consideration./ 


In the year 1604-1606 the policy of the Palatinate, directed by Christian of 
Anhalt, had succeeded in coming to a more definite understanding with 
Ansbach, Kulmbach, Anhalt-Dessau, and the landgraf Maurice; and also in 
bringing Wurtemberg, w/iich had hitherto held aloof on religious grounds 
(even in the diet of 1603) from the Calvinists of the Palatinate, over to the 
side of the Correspondireride (corresponding parties), and in paving the 
way for a Separate treaty with that state. This understanding had been 
started as long before as the year 1600, at an interview between the elector 
palatine and the duke at Pfullingen. Wiirtemberg’s principal motive for the 
present rapprochement lay in the fact that in the meantime the aulic council 
of the empire had interfered in the ecclesiastical affairs of the country. 


But before matters had gone as far as the conclusion of a separate treaty 
between_ the Palatinate and Wurtemberg, the latter had been drawn into 
negotiations with a view to union with the Neuburg palatmate and Baden- 
Hochberg, which likewise realised the necessity of a coalition, but desired 
to esee it confijied to Lutheran princes. Thus there was imminent danger 
that matters might end in the formation of separate Calvinistic and Lutheran 
unions, especially as Neuburg and Baden were trying to gain over the 
elector Df Saxony, who, however, returned an evasive answer. At a meeting 
held at Stuttgart in May, 1605, a separate alliance was actually concluded 
between VViirtemberg, Neuburg, and Baden, with a proviso for the 
admission of other dncere adherents of the Augsburg confession. It was to 
hold good for twelve /ears, durmg the first four of which the very 
considerable sum of fifty Romer-nonate (the contribution of the German 
states to a Common war) was to be oaid down, while in the succeeding 
period an annual contribution of six Romermonate w^as to be made. The 
confederates were not only to render ‘issistance when a member of the 
union w^as unlawfully injured in respect of ! ‘he territory he already 
possessed, but also if territory or rights which he had ustly acquired by 
inheritance or purchase within the limits of the empire mhould be forcibly 
withheld from him. This clause bore special reference to Phe pretensions of 


the Neuburg palatinate to the Jiilich inheritance. A deed ijivmg effect to this 
covenant was signed by the three princes on the 9th of !Aay. Thus a 
foundation was laid, upon which a Protestant league might ‘lereafter arise, 
though it was in the first instance confined to Lutherans, uittle progress was 
made, however, towards the settlement of further details, !>ii account of 
various petty territorial quarrels between Wiirtemberg and leaden; and all 
the less because since the resumption of his connection with he elector 
palatine the duke of Wurtemberg was no longer whole-hearted in he matter 
of this separate Lutheran alliance. Duke Frederick of Wiirtem-324 THE 
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berg was thus the natural intermediary between the two confederacies in 
embryo, the combination of which into a common union was the object 
Prince Christian of Anhalt had most at heart. In August, 1606, the duke of 
Wiirtemberg was at one and the same time treating with Neuburg and 
Baden at Geis-hngen and with the Palatinate at Bretten. In 1607 a separate 
alliance was concluded between the count palatine and the duke of 
Wiirtemberg, who was thenceforth practically a member of both 
confederacies. 


The progress of events in the empire, and the obvious danger with which 
the open discord in the imperial house and the serious conflicts in the diet 
of Ratisbon were fraught for all Protestants, naturally brought about a 
further raip’ prochement of the two separate confederacies, for whose cause, 
as we have seen. Christian of Anhalt had meanwhile secured the active 
assistance of Henry IV of France. At the diet of Ratisbon itself he 
prosecuted his negotiations energetically, and there succeeded in winning 
over the markgraf of Ansbach to the idea of a union. During the session of 
the diet Duke Frederick of Wiirtemberg died (February 8th, 1608). A 
considerable number of Protestant princes gathered at his solemn obsequies 
in Stuttgart, and Christian of Anhalt was promptly busy negotiating with 
them. 


Thus was the final conclusion of the long-planned alliance at length arrived 
at. On the 12th of May, 1608, the duke of Wiirtemberg, the markgrafs of 
Ansbach, Kulmbach, and Baden, Wolfgang William, son of the duke of 


Neuburg, and Christian of Anhalt (as the representative of the elector 
palatine and the soul of the whole union movement) met for this purpose at 
the village of Ahausen in Ansbach. And now that the union was fairly 
resolved upon, the Neuburg palatinate went even beyond the Palatinate 
project. In the latter, mention was made of small contingents of troops to be 
furnished by the members of the union, but the Neuburg proposal provided 
for the levy of contributions to the confederacy and for a common 
confederate army, the strength of which should amount to twenty thousand 
men. For this purpose a military organisation was required; and this also 
was actually agreed upon. The elector palatine took his place at the head of 
the union as its director, and a nmnber of military advisers were appointed 
by the imited powers to assist him. A compact organisation with far- 
reaching aims had thus been created, as we may see, and took its place 
beside the mouldering institutions of the empire; and there can be no 
question that, from the outset, it was i animated by a tendency directly 
opposed to the central government. The i union was founded for the express 
purpose of resisting the coercion which the | Protestants had reason to 
apprehend from the government, on the ground of a | forced interpretation 
of the religious peace. ? Although this league was soon extended by the 
accession of Hesse-Cassel, under the excellent landgraf Maurice, of 
Zweibriicken, Anhalt, and sixteen south German states, yet it was ; 
essentially confined to the southwest of Germany and consisted of a number 
of small states, which could do nothing without the most desperate efforts, j 


i 
THE CATHOLIC LEAGUE ! 


Much stronger was the counter-alliance of the “Catholic League” which 
Maximilian of Bavaria formed with six petty ecclesiastical princes in June, j 
1609, at Munich. This was to endure for nine years and was further 
strength- » ened by the addition of the three ecclesiastical electors; it was 
open, furthermore, to the accession of all the imperial states outside of 
Austria, for Maximilian maintained the supreme and unconditional control 
of it, as being, by far, the most important confederate of the league. 
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The two leagues came into contact with each other for the first time in the 
dispute about the accession to Jiihch and Cleves, after the death of the 
imbecile duke, John William — a very debatable question, which made 
unavoidable the interference of the foreign powers, France, Holland, and 
Spain. In this very much involved question the only important point was 
that John Sigismund of Brandenburg and Philip Ludwig of the Neuburg 
palatinate founded their claims of inheritance on descent from the female 
line, while the elector of Saxony based his on tlxe agency of the emperor. 
The imperial Habsburg policy stepped in between these two heirs-apparent, 
in order to push to one side every claim of succession, and to confiscate as a 
vacant imperial fief the country, which from its position was of the greatest 
importance, and to give at least a portion of it to Spain. Spain, even in 1609, 
had been obliged to acknowledge the actual independence of the , northern 
Netherlands, but she yet held fast to the determination of subjugating them. 
Austria favoured the claims of Sxony only in order to cause disagreement 
between the two north German electors. But Brandenburg and the Palatinate 
at once came to an understanding w’th each other, and, supported by the 
union, the I Netherlands, and France, took joint , possession of the country 
and drove out the archduke Leopold, bishop of iStrasburg and Passau, who, 
commissioned by the emperor, had taken pos- ‘session of Jiilich in 1610. 
But as the strength of the two parties w^as soon exhausted and the 
assassination of ‘Henry IV of France (May 14th, 1610) put an end to the 
hope of succour from the French, the two claimants, after a llong 
contention, agreed to a settlement 


iby which Wolfgang William of the Neuburg palatinate should take 
provisionally under his government Jiilich and Berg, whilst Brandenburg 
should :have Cleves, the Mark, and Ravensberg, without prejudice to a later 
and final iSettlement. 


I In order to keep the assistance of the league and of Spain, Wolfgang Wil- 
‘liam had become a Roman Catholic in November, 1613, and with the zeal 
of a irenegade he at once began romanising his acquisitions on the lower 
Rhine. John Sigismund declared himself a Calvinist at Christmas, 1613. 


But, more broad-minded than Wolfgang, he renounced from principle the 
idea of making |iise, against the strict Lutherans in his province of 
Brandenburg, of the posi- ;tion in the church conferred upon him by law. 
Wliile thus showing the first ‘mixample of ecclesiastical tolerance and 
gaining a firm footing on Geiman soil ‘m the extreme east by the 
inheritance of the duchy of Prussia after the 
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death of Albert Frederick in 1618, and in the west by the acquisition of the 
Cleves provinces on the lower Rhine, he prepared in this severe crisis quite 
unconsciously the part his country was to perform in the future. i 


ij 
THE HOUSE OF HABSBURG j 


In all this confusion the Habsburgs had played no important part; indeed ! 
they had left the leadership of the Catholic states to the Bavarian Wittels-1 
bachs, for internal disorders crippled the power of their large possessions, i 
Since the death of Ferdinand I these had been divided. The Bohemian pes- ! 
sessions and Austria, with the Habsburg part of Hungary, were ruled by the 
i elder branch — first Maximilian II, then Rudolf II; Styria, Carinthia, and; 
Carniola were under the dominion of the younger line, represented immedi- 
j ately by the archduke Charles ; the Tyrol and the provinces of further 
Austria { were the common possession of the whole family and were ruled 
by a younger | archduke as governor. Therefore, as the natural effort of the 


he was forbidden to appear before the king’s eyes. Finally he succeeded, 
again through Joab’s intervention, in obtaining a complete pardon. 


No good came to David from his jDardon of Absalom. To the son’s 
ambitious and imperious spirit, were now joined spite and the desire to 
revenge the wrong which he believed, or professed to believe, had been 
done him. Established in his rights as heir to the throne, lie took advantage 
of his newly acquired position to steal the hearts of the people from the 
king, who was now growing old. And, not content with the prospect of 
eventually becoming his father’s lawful successor, he laid a malicious plan 
for the premature supersession of the king. For the space of four years he 
secretly prepared what he had in mind, winning over the people by royal 
splendour and popular mildness, and obtaining accomplices and comrades 
for his treacherous plans. Fully equipped, he passed to open rebellion 
against the unsuspecting king. 


He desired, with the king’s permission, to make sacrifice in the ancient, 
sacred Hebron, tlie discarded, and consequently discontented, capital of 
Judah. Messengers who left Jerusalem at the same time as he did, 
announced throughout Israel Absalom’s approaching succession. Here in 
Hebron, supported by Jewish tribal chiefs, Absalom unfurled the standard 
of rebellion. Soon a considerable number of the men of Israel rallied round 
him. 


DAVID’S REIGN 95 
[ca. 970 B.C. ] 


To David, the news of Absalom’s rising was a thunderbolt from a clear sky. 
It found him unsuspecting and completely unprepared. Not only in Judah 
but in the remaining portion of Israel, David’s government must have 
aroused discontent. Beyond his six hundred faithful followers, he seems for 
the moment to have been able to count on little support in the country west 
of Jordan. Only the east, which had formerly stood firmly by the house of 
Saul, appears also to have remained true to him. Even in his strong capital 


ruling house was to strengthen the power of the princes of the land, it was 
obliged to break ; up this liberty and Protestantism, Religious reaction set in 
first and most energetically in Carniola. Still the archduke Charles did not 
succeed im founding a Jesuit miiversity in Gratz; his son Ferdinand II 
(1590-1637), who! had been brought up with his cousin Maximilian of 
Bavaria by the Jesuits and| was later entirely in the hands of his father 
confessor, suppressed with unmerci-j ful rigour the evangelical services and 
the Lutheran schools in all the places} belonging to the princely power; only 
the nobility were allowed a certain’ measure of religious freedom. 


Austria, where at first Archduke Ernest, and after 1595 Archduke Matthias,; 
reigned in the name of Rudolf II, Melchior Klesel, the vicar-general of the! 
bishop of Passau, confined Protestantism to the estates of the nobles, by 
doing away with the evangelical form of worship and using his rights of 
patronage as a prince and bishop to appoint Roman Catholic clergy andj 
abbots. Still, in 1603, the states under the leadership of Erasmus of’ 
Tschernembl boimd themselves to a defence of their rights. In Bohemia and 
Moravia utraquism enjoyed a lawful and unassailable position, which 
however did not benefit the Lutherans. The zealous bishop of Olmiitz, 
Francis of Dietrichstein, was able in 1603 to exclude the Lutherans from the 
diets oi a few towns belonging to the reigning prmces and from the 
Moravian courts of law; but by these means he irritated the nobility, whose 
leader was th(: accomplished Charles of Zjerotin, ‘ 


What only half succeeded in these German Slav provinces failed entirely’ in 
Hungary and led to a reaction in the states of the latter in favour of Prot 
estantism, a reaction which afterwards spread to the former. The Turkisli 
war, with the assistance of the empire or rather of the circles of the empu‘e! 
had been, on the whole, successfully carried on by the imperial troops, an( 
had even in 1602 brought under the direct rule of the Habsburgs the much 
quarrelled-over Transylvania. Uplifted by this success, the imperial cour 
conceived the fatal idea of using the strong army of mercenaries which wa 
mostly under the command of Italian officers, not only to suppress the Ubei 
ties of the Magyar Calvinistic nobles, which were incompatible with an 
monarchical government, but also to put down Protestantism. The powerfi 
noble, Stephen Bocskay, rose in resistance at the head of the nobility ( 
eastern Hungary in the autumn of 1604, attracted the flourishing towns ( 


northern Hungary to his side, drove the imperial troops out of the counti’ V 
and in the Peace of Vienna on the 29th of June, 1606, extorted his 
recognitio’ 
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as prince of East Hungary and Transylvania, and also exacted toleration for 
all Christian creeds in the whole of Austrian Hungary. Shortly afterwards, 
on the 11th of _ November, 1606, Turkey concluded the twenty years’ 
Peace of Zsitvatorok in Komarom, on the basis of the existing territorial 
possessions of the contracting parties. This victory of Protestant interests 
had an irresistible influence on Austrian Bohemia. This was furthered by 
the dissensions in the house of Habsburg, whose archdukes, on account of 
the increasing imbecility of Rudolf II, recognised his younger brother 
Matthias as their head. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN RUDOLF AND MATTHIAS 


An alliance was formed in June, 1608, between Hungary, Upper and Lower 
Austria, and Moravia, for the preservation of their national and 
ecclesiastical rights, and they supported the archduke Matthias so 
emphatically that Rudolf II was obliged to give up these four countries to 
his rule. Matthias, of course, bought this help by the renewal of all the 
grants of Maximilian II. The emperor saw himself forced in the Royal 
Charter of the 9th of July, 1609, to grant full liberty of conscience to the 
utraquists and the Lutherans and to the three upper estates, lords, knights, 
and imperial towns, the right to erect evangelical schools on their 
possessions and to appoint consistories and four-and-twenty “protectors” to 
guard their interests. A special agreement between the Catholic and 
evangelical estates extended the right of church-building to the crown lands, 
among which, according to old Bohemian law, the church lands were also 
reckoned. On the 20th of August of the same year Silesia also received its 
charter; negotiations about a charter were carried on with the state of 
Lusatia, which was almost entirely Protestant. 


Deeply embittered at the turn of affairs, Rudolf II attempted an armed 
reaction. Under his authority, his cousin Leopold, bishop of Passau, 
appeared in Prague with the mercenary troops which had been engaged in 
the Cleves campaigns, the famous Passauers; and, after a bloody fight, 
garrisoned the Kleinseite and the Hradschin. But the Bohemian estates 
called Matthias to their assistance and with his help forced Rudolf II to 
renounce the Bohemian crown, and on the 23rd of May offered it to 
Matthias. On the 20th of January, 1612, in the midst of hazy and revengeful 
plans, Rudolf died. The man who had dethroned him, King Matthias, after 
the victory for Protestant interests which had raised him to power, became 
little more than the chief of a confederacy of aristocrats. 


MATTHIAS EMPEROR (1612-1619 A.D.) 


But in the empire conflict was approaching a most disastrous crisis. On the 
13th of June, 1612, Matthias was chosen emperor; Protestant grievances, as 
demanded by Brandenburg and the Palatinate, had not been previously 
removed. The emperor opened his first and last diet in Ratisbon (August 
13th, 1613), under the most unfavourable auspices. For already in March 
the league had resolved to seek the assistance of Lorraine, Savoy, Spain, 
and the pope in order to maintain their standpoint in ecclesiastical matters, 
even at the risk of a war, and the union, supported by treaties with England 
and the Netherlands, was determined to enter into no negotiations before 
the ecclesiastical grievances were redressed. 


The mediatory proposals, therefore, of Klesel, who was now the president 
of the emperor’s privy council, which were to allow the Protestant 
administrators the possession of their institutions, fell to the ground; the 
allied 
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states refused every deliberation about the Turkish war tax, and, for the 
second time, the diet separated without being dismissed. And, to make 


reconcihation still more impossible, the emperor chose that very moment to 
relinquish his position between the parties, which had been formal, though 
neutral, and to go over to the side of the league. 


While Matthias was thus doing his best to make the hostilities in the empke 
still more irreconcilable, he excited the greatest indignation in Bohemia 
because, being childless, he proclaimed as his successor in Hungary and 
Bohemia his cousin Ferdinand of Styria, the merciless exterminator of 
Protestantism in the eastern Alps. This, however, could not take place 
without the consent of Spain, for Philip II of Spain, as the grandson of 
Maximilian II (through his daughter Anna), was a nearer heir to the 
Bohemian lands than Ferdinand. Ferdinand therefore bribed Philip into a 
renunciation by ceding to him (in the Treaty of Gratz, June 21st, 1617) 
upper Alsace, and holding out to him the prospect of a cession of all the 
imperial fiefs in Italy. So, for the second time, was an alliance concluded 
between Spain and Austria and again to the detriment of Germany./ In this 
posture of affairs Matthias died, an event not likely to restore tranquillity, as 
the king of the Romans was perfectly detested by the Protestant party. The 
causes of the Thirty Years’ War, one of the most disastrous that ever 
afflicted a country, were in full operation. A contest of principles no less 
than of personal ambition was about to commence — one which shook 
Europe to its extremities, and must be remembered so long as books remain 
to record it.e 


CHAPTER IX 


THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 
[1618-1648 A.D.] 


It is, strictly speaking, not accurate, in an examination of the Thirty Years’ 
War, to talk of a Catholic and a Protestant point of view ; for these terms 
suggest that the war was a religious one — a conflict between the old faith 
and the new teaching. One of our chief aims must be to efface this notion 
and to secure for the Thirty Years’ War its due measure of purely political 
significance. Attitudes of mind there may be in this stupendous struggle, but 
they are not Protestant and not Catholic ; they are rather national and 
antinational. The simple question is whether one party or the other wished 
to preserve or to shatter the venerable German Empire ; and it is only 
because the destroyers were chiefly recruited from the Protestant ranks that 
we have any right to talk of a Protestant aspect. So too, because’ they were 
mostly Catholic princes whose mission it was to uphold the ancient Roman 
empire of national Germany in this war, we may justify the use of the 
expression ” a Catholic aspect.” We shall find Protestant princes standing 
on the side of empire and Catholic princes bearing arms against it. Not from 
religion did this thirty-three years’ contention spring ; it is on the whole a 
contrivance of politics. — Fraxz Ketm. ^ 


Ferdinand II attained the throne under circumstances the most perplex-ing: 
Bohemia in arms, and threatening Vienna itself with invasion; Silesia and 
Moravia in alliance with them; Austria much disposed to unite with them; 
Hungary by no means firmly attached, and externally menaced by the 
Turks; encountering besides, in every direction, the hatred of the 
Protestants, against whom his zeal was undisguised. But in these 
circumstances Ferdinand manifested his undaunted firmness and courage: 
“Notwithstanding these imminent perils,” says Khevenhiller,/ “this 
illustrious prince never desponded; he stiU retained his religion and 
confidence in God, who took him under his 
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protection and, contrary to all human expectation, brought him in safety | 
through this Red Sea.” d j 


Before we take up the details of this tempestous reign it may be well to say 
a word of qualification regarding the estimate of the causes of the Thirty 
Years’ War which we have just quoted at the head of this chapter. As : 
exhibiting a somewhat different point of view from that of Keym,/ we may 
i quote Gindely,? who says: ” The cause of the murderous war which, for 
thirty years of the seventeenth century, lacerated Central Europe is to be 
sought chiefly in the incompatibility of the religious views which prevailed 
among the peoples of the time. It would be unreasonable to ascribe to one 
of the , religious parties alone the guilt of this fierce struggle; they were 
equally i| guilty. We should judge them by the ability with which they filled 
their ! places and carried out their plans; by the self sacrificing spirit which 
actuated | them in relation to their associates, and should inquire also 
whether they observed, and in what manner they observed, those eternal, 
moral laws which are respected alike by all Christian nations. Led by these 
principles, we can j rightly judge such men as Ferdinand IT, Maximilian of 
Bavaria, and Gus- * tavus Adolphus, and do them justice, although their 
action was so opposite that the approval of the one seems to involve the 
condemnation of the : other.” ^^ I 


This seems wide enough from Keym’s view, but Gindely immediately ‘ 
qualifies his estimate as follows: “But disagreement in religious convictions 
was not the sole cause of the war. The insubordination of the estates in 
Austria, the avidity of the princes to enrich themselves at the cost of the 
church property, the ambition of individual party leaders, who could be 
satisfied only in a general disorder, contributed so largely to the kindling of 
. the confiagration as to make it doubtful to what particular the greater guilt 
I should be ascribed. But whatever may have kindled the strife, it is certain 


that its long duration was caused only by material interests. Though ideal ij 
views may give rise to a war, this once begun, the material questions of 
possession and power advance to the front and become, in contests which 
the party at first defeated would have been glad to end by yielding 
somewhat, j the sole causes of continuance. All the princes and statesmen 
who came sue- > cessively to participate in the Thirty Years’ War wished to 
augment their power by triumph. This is true of Ferdinand IT and 
Maximilian of Bavaria; of Louis XIII, and his minister Cardinal Richelieu; 
of Gustavus Adolphus, and Oxenstierna. Having once drawn the sword, the 
question was the same with all m — increase of territory and people. All the 
words with which they tried to conceal this purpose were empty phrases 
which never deceived those who employed them. We would not, however, 
deny that Ferdinand II and , Gustavus Adolphus, each in his way, regarded 
themselves as chosen instru-j ments of God, and that their efforts were not, 
like those of Louis XIII, governed by mere desire of conquest.” 


Be the exact balance of causes what it may, the war whose history forms the 
chief theme of the period upon which we are entering is a momentous one. 
It will be well to recall, however, that, in the midst of all this tumult, 
German culture did not altogether decline. Almost two centuries had now 
elapsed since Gutenburg and Fust had begun printing books with movable 
type; in the mean time a flood of publications had come from the German 
presses. German culture was also stimulated by the rivalry existing between 
the various rulers. ” Every little prince,” says Gindely,? ” was ambitious to 
have his educational system culminating in a university. Thus has Germany, 
since the great struggle in the opening of the seventeenth century, become 
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the world’s school and its library, though this state of things seemed to work 
against the cause of freedom in that contest.” 


Among the princes who accomplished most in this direction were those 
whose history has furnished the theme of our recent pages. In particular, 


Rudolf II, by bringing Tycho Brahe to Prague, and subsequently by his 
patronage of Johannes Kepler, was instrumental in making Germany the 
centre of scientific progress. It was while working at Prague that Kepler 
discovered and promulgated his famous laws of planetary motion. 
Ferdinand IT continued for a time to patronise Kepler, and the great general 
Wallenstein was peculiarly interested in the astrological studies of the 
astronomer. We shall do well as we follow out the military and political 
history of this epoch to recall that this is the age of Kepler, no less than of 
Wallenstein and Gustavus Adolphus. With this corrective reflection in 
mind, we take up the detailed history of the Thirty Years’ War. In so doing 
we shall first have occasion to turn back to certain events that have been 
referred to in the preceding chapter, for the struggle began while Matthias 
still occupied the imperial throne./ 


OUTBREAK OF THE WAR IN BOHEMIA AND THE PALATINATE 


In Bohemia the exasperation of the Protestants at the consistent repression 
of religious and civil freedom broke out in 1618, the mimediate cause of the 
outbreak being the erection by the Protestants of churches for their use in 
the cities of Kloster-Grab and Braunau, which were under ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. The Catholics would not suffer this, because they asserted that , 
in Bohemia only the nobility and gentry and the royal cities enjoyed 
religious freedom, but not the subjects of ecclesiastical territories; and, in 
fact, nothing definite on this subject was decreed in the royal charter of 
Rudolf II. On I the other hand the Protestants urged that the ecclesiastical 
estate is not ; recognised in Bohemia as an independent one, and, therefore, 
ecclesiastical ‘ territories are really crown possessions. WTien this dispute 
came before the emperor Matthias, he decided in favour of the Catholics, 
and the two Protestant churches w‘ere closed by the Catholic clergy, that of 
Kloster-Grab I even being demolished, while several of the burghers were 
punished with , imprisonment. 


m Thereupon the Protestants met in a convention, according to a right j 
conceded to them by Rudolf II, to elect “defenders” (defensores) for the ‘ 
protection of their common interests. They therefore summoned six men 


of their party from each district in Bohemia to come to Prague, and these i 
defenders sent a petition to the emperor against the violent procedure which 


I they considered an infringement of the royal charter. Matthias, however, ‘ 
returned them a very harsh reply, prohibited for the future all meetings, I 
and instructed his chief magistrate in Prague to dissolve the assembly of ; 
defenders. 


‘, This filled the people wdth great bitterness, and Count Henry Matthias of 
) Thurn, a brave and universally beloved nobleman, who was one of the 
defend- 


E ers, placed himself at the head of the oppressed and led the Protestant 
delegates, all fully armed, to the castle of Prague, where the imperial 
magistrates 


i were to be found, of whom two, William of Slavata and Jaroslav of 
Martinice, ; had long been hated. After a heated discussion these two men 
and their i secretary Fabricius were seized and pitched out of the window, 
which stood ‘ fully sixty feet from the ground. However, the fall did not kill 
them; Mar- ! tinice and the secretary had a narrow escape; Slavata, who was 
wounded in 
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the head, had to leave Bohemia on his recovery. The Protestants continued 
resolutely to act as defenders of their country’s liberty. They seized the 
imperial estates and revenues and drove out the Jesuits as the instigators of 
all oppression and discord. Later on the same fate overtook the members of 
this order in Moravia, Silesia, and Hungary. A commission of thirty 
directors was appointed in Bohemia to manage the affairs of the country, 
and Count Thurn was appointed commander-in-chief and chief burggraf, or 
magistrate; the latter position he had previously held, but lost it through the 
influence of the CathoHcs. 


When these proceedings reached the ears of the emperor, he was at first 
seized with such fear that he did not know which way to turn, and was 


willing to make concessions. But the Jesuits and their pupil and tool, King 
Ferdinand, would not hear of this; they perceived that the rising of the 
Bohemians was directed against them and their statecraft, and they were 
consequently bent upon carrying out their designs by force. They urged the 
emperor to try the fortunes of war. The call to arms soon began to sound all 
over Germany, here for the Catholics, there for the Protestants; it was not 
long before the clank of weapons w^as also heard, and the two parties stood 
face to face impatient to cool in the blood of their antagonists the long- 
repressed fury unremittingly fostered by the clergy on each side. The 
evangehcal states in Austria roused themselves after their long period of 
oppression and refused to give the emperor any assistance; the Silesians, 
Moravians, and Lusatians made common cause with the Bohemians, to 
whose national assembly they sent delegates. The leader of the rebellion. 
Count Thurn, defeated the imperial army. Count Ernst von Mansfeld, 
skilled in all the arts of war as was no one else in his day, was deputed by 
the elector palatine to bring the Bohemians a reinforcement of four 
thousand men. Success apparently favoured the cause of the Protestants and 
of liberty. 


Shortly thereafter the emperor Matthias died suddenly (May 20th, 1619) 
and King Ferdinand ascended the throne under most unfavourable 
circumstances. The Austrian states refused to do homage to him until he 
had redressed religious grievances, and Count Thurn advanced with his 
army mto Austria to their support. On June 5th he was already before 
Vienna, which he besieged. The Protestants in the city rebelled. Ferdinand 
was in sore straits, flight or captivity being apparently his only alternatives. 


But presently Count Thurn received news that Boucquoi had beaten 
Mansfeld and was rushing upon Prague. He then raised the siege of Vienna 
and marched back to Bohemia. In spite of this, Ferdinand’s position was 
desperate. All the hereditary states of the house of Habsburg had forsaken 
him. Prince Bethlen Gabor of Transylvania rose in revolt and conquered 
Hungary with the greatest ease, for these countries, too, were greatly 
embittered by the religious tyranny of the Habsburgs. The delegates from 
the rest of the hereditary states, the Bohemians, Silesians, Moravians, 
Lusatians, Austrians, convened at a great assembly in Prague (July 8th, 
1619), in which they once again asserted their rights and liberties as against 


he did not feel himself safe for an instant from a sudden attack of Absalom, 
and decided to leave it. 


Even now, reduced to the sorest straits ever experienced in his stirring life, 
the trust in God, the courage and wisdom which had so often sustained him, 
did not forsake David. Leaving his harem behind in the palace, he flees 
across the Kidron to Jordan. His bodyguard, his household, and what 
remains to him, accompanies his flight, including the priests Zadok and 
Abiathar with the Ark of God. David bids them return to Jerusalem ; he 
cherishes the hope that Jehovah will not forsake his city. Moreover, the 
priests will be able secretly to inform him through their sons Jonathan and 
Ahimaaz of wliat is passing in the city. With the same object he sends back 
the faithful Hushai, commissioning him to appear as a partisan of Absalom 
and to frustrate the counsels of the crafty Ahitophel, who has gone over to 
Absalom. 


David was now soon to learn that Absalom’s appeal to Israel had also found 
a willing ear in Saul’s house and tribe. He was still at the Mount of Olives 
wlien Meribaal’s steward, Ziba, met him with the message that his master 
had joined Absalom in the hope of recovering the throne of his grandfather. 
Soon afterwards in Bahurin a notable Benjamite, Shimei, comes upon him. 
He receives him with fierce reproaches, which betray plainly enough how 
fresh was the hold retained over many irreconcilables by the memory of 
Saul and his house’s bloody fall, though of this David was guiltless. 


Absalom took possession of the empty capital. He showed the people that 
he had entered upon the succession to David, by appropriating to himself 
the latter’s harem. If Absalom meant to secure his throne, David must first 
be removed. Now, before he had collected an army, this would be an easy 
matter, since Absalom had already considerable force. This, in view of the 
present state of things, was the counsel of Ahitophel. But Absalom’s destiny 
willed it that he should not follow this advice. It flattered the vanity of the 
king’s son to let one of David’s former adherents also speak. Hushai’s 
stratagem succeeded in befooling the deluded man, and his fate was sealed. 
He worked on Absalom’s dread of David’s brave and daring host, and 
induced him to wait till lie should have collected round him the forces of all 


the king, and more especially their right of electing the sovereign, universal 
religious freedom, and the privilege of the states to resort to force in 
defence of the constitution. 


THE POWER OF THE HABSBURGS THREATENED 


Simultaneously with these events the empire seemed doomed to slip from 
the grasp of the house of Habsburg. The most energetic party among the 
Protestants, instigated, pre-eminently by the clever and daring Prince Chris- 
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tian of Anhalt, bestirred itself eagerly to form a great league of all the 
adversaries of the house of Habsburg, with a view to its complete downfall. 
Protestantism and popular freedom were to be established in Germany, the 
ecclesiastical principalities were to be abolished, and at the head of the 
reformed empire a Protestant was to be installed as emperor, in the person 
of Frederick V of the Palatinate. 


But these magnificent projects were doomed to be shattered, mainly 
through unfortunate discords in the Protestant party — more especially 
through the faithlessness of the elector John George of Saxony, who once 
again at the imperial election deserted his co-religionists and went over to 
the side of the Habsburgs and Catholics. The latter thereby gained the 
majority among the electoral princes: Ferdinand II was elected emperor of 
Germany (Frankfort-on-Main, August 28th, 1619) and crowned twelve days 
later. 


This was the first great success won by the cause of the Jesuits. Ferdi- ,nand 
II immediately set about reconquering his hereditary domains. In order to 
effect his purpose, he purchased at a high price the support of Duke 
Maximilan of Bavaria, who amongst other advantages also stipulated that 
the electorate of the Palatinate should be transferred to him. On August 
19th, before the imperial election, the diets of Bohemia, Moravia, and 


Silesia }iad declared that Ferdinand had forfeited the sovereignty of their 
lands; ‘md, in accordance with ancient Bohemian rights, they elected a new 
king, the young elector Frederick V of the Palatinate. The latter, who had 
mar- -ied Elizabeth, daughter of James I of England, imagined that in his 
powerful “atherin-law he would have a strong supporter. Therefore, after 
slight Hesitation, he accepted the proffered dignity which was so flattering 
to his imbitions, and set off for Bohemia. On November 29th he was 
crowned in Prague amidst the great rejoicings of his new subjects. The 
question now kvas whether he would be able to defend the land against the 
emperor, for it |Oon became apparent that he had exaggerated his power. He 
had fondly relieved that all would immediately fly to his assistance, 
whereas neither the Netherlands nor the king of England afforded him any 
appreciable help. 


Bohemia was thrown upon its own resources, and matters were very badly 
nanaged. The nobles would make no sacrifices, but wanted the expenses of 
‘he war to be borne by king and people, although they had been the 
instigators of the rebellion. The king himself was undecided, reckless, and 
ill-idvised; his court offended popular feeling by exhibiting its Reformed 
lean- ‘ ngs, whereas the Bohemians were, for the most part, Lutherans or 
utraquists. [n addition to all this, the military preparations, which had been 
mapped out /ery well by the prince of Anhalt, were but badly and partially 
executed. jiU the more energetically did the enemy act. Duke Maximilian 
proceeded ,/\ith the greatest zeal and vigour to equip one of the armies of 
the league, and ;o march with it into Upper Austria. He had himself 
acknowledged as repre- [jentative of the emperor, and after joining forces 
with Boucquoi advanced on Bohemia. Two Spanish generals, the marquis 
of Spinola and the marquis of Oordova, advanced with thirty thousand men 
upon the king of Bohemia’s liereditary dominion, the Palatinate; and the 
elector of Saxony seized Lusatia, mvhich had promised to assist Bohemia 
but which had been ceded to him by he emperor Ferdinand in recognition of 
the assistance he had given. 


Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, with the armies of the league, now rapidly 
iidvanced into Bohemia, drove back Frederick’s troops, and marched on 
mrague. Frederick’s forces, twenty thousand strong, and led by Prince ; 


christian of Anhalt, were disposed in battle array m a semicircle on the ‘io- 
called Wliite Mountain. Opposed to them was the army of the league, m 
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number almost twice as strong, and commanded by Duke Maximilian, 
Count Boucquoi, and General Tserclaes von Tilly. Tilly was by birth a 
Dutchman, an experienced old warrior, of stern morality. His appearance 
was sinister, his body powerful but lean, the wide brow full of wrinkles, the 
eyes large and gloomy, the cheeks sunken, the nose and chin long, the 
moustaches pointed and uptumed, the grey hair disordered and bristling. He 
usually wore a green satin doublet and a little hat with a tall red feather. 


In the council of war, held by the generals of the league in their camp 
before Prague, Tilly and the duke of Bavaria were in favour of inmiediate 
attack, but Boucquoi suggested rather the surrounding of the enemy. While 
the generals were thus disputing among themselves, a Spanish Carmelite 
[Father Dominicus] kindled their religious ardour by bringing before them 
an image of the Virigin with eyes put out, and calling upon them to go forth 
to battle against those who had profaned the holiest. The command to attack 
was given on the spot; and the army of the league advanced to the war-cry 
of “Holy Mary!” The battle began; it was November 8th, 1620. At first the 
battle was undecided. The Bohemians bravely bore the attack of the 
superior force for jfully half an hour. But then the Hungarian cavalry took 
to flight and bore the Bohemian infantry along with it. Complete panic and 
disorganisation ensued. Comits Thurn and Schlick were the last to maintain 
the field with their Moravians; at last Schlick was made prisoner and Thurn 
had to take to flight. Four thousand Bohemian soldiers were left dead on the 
field; ten guns and one hundred colours were taken by the enemy. Wlien 
King Frederick heard of the disaster, he lost all courage and confidence. He 
fled with his wife, with Thurn, and Christian of Anhalt to Breslau, thence to 
Berlin, and finally to Holland. Maximilian of Bavaria proudly entered the 
capital, and the fate of Prague decided that of Bohemia. Moravia and Silesia 
also made submission to the emperor now that their faint-hearted king had 


forsaken them. In derision the latter was henceforth dubbed the ” winter 
king.” 


RESTORATION OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION 


The emperor Ferdinand II then restored the Catholic religion in Moravia. 
With regard to Bohemia he behaved at first as if he meant to forget the past, 
and he kept up the deception until he had reassured the Bohemians. Then he 
suddenly began to wreak his vengeance with a cruelty which only the 
violence of his religious fanaticism can explain and which has branded for 
all time his memory and that of his spiritual advisers. On February 10th, 
1621, he had all the unsuspecting leaders of the popular movement arrested, 
and on June 21st twenty-seven of the highest nobility were executed. They 
died cheerfully for their faith : the rector of the university had his tongue 
torn out, a celebrated scholar was beaten to death, 728 noblemen had their 
estates confiscated, and many were imprisoned for life. This abominable 
tribunal is called the “bloody diet of Prague.” 


The papal legate had absolved the emperor from the oath he had sworn to 
the Bohemian nation, and now he also abolished all their religious liberties. 
He brought back in triumph the expelled Jesuits and bestowed upon them 
the confiscated estates and the University of Prague. Then the golden age of 
the monks dawned in the once free Bohemia. First the Reformed party and 
then the Lutheran clergy were expelled. With the restoration of the Roman 
Catholic religion a reign of terror began for Bohemia, Ferdinand II 
believing that thus only could Roman Catholicism be firmly established. 
These horrors were perpetrated through the terrible delusion that they were 
done 
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unfortunate fatherland rather than become Roman Catholics, and henceforth 
the country declined both in wealth and culture.’ It was said that Ferdinand 


tore up with his own hand the royal charter of Rudolf II as a sign that 
Bohemia’s freedom was forever at an end. According to another report, the 
emperor tore the seal from the royal charter, and then cut it through the 
middle. ” We are unable to state,” says Gindely,? ” whether this is so or not; 
but as a matter of fact the original of the royal charter has been preserved to 
the present day only in this damaged condition.” « 


The emperor had pledged Upper Austria, a part of his hereditary dominions, 
to Maximilian of Bavaria for his war expenditures, and Maximilian had 
already received a forced homage in 1620, when he mstalled Count 
Herbersdorf as magistrate in Linz on the Danube, Count Herbersdorf was to 
destroy the Reformation in Upper Austria, root and branch, and he 
governed with as much cruelty as the duke of Alva in the Netherlands. Thus 
he drove to desperation the people, as well as the privileged classes, whose 
charters he treated with scorn. In the year 1626 the peasants, eighty 
thousand strong, rebelled, and on their banners was inscribed “God grant us 
heroic courage, for our souls and lives are at stake.” A clever and bold man, 
Stephan Fadinger, by trade a hatter, was chosen leader of the peasants. They 
defeated Count Herbersdorf near Waitzenkirchen and Peuerbach, seized 
several towns, and besieged Linz. Fadinger was shot while laying siege to 
this city, Achaz Wiellmger, a nobleman, took his place. Then the peasants 
suffered several lefeats, but were again victorious over two new armies 
which Maximilian had sent out against them. The duke then placed the 
command of the war against the peasants in the hands of Count Gottfried 
Heinrich von Pappenheim, the stepson of Herbersdorf. Pappenheim (born in 
1594 of a noble and ancient family) was a wild warrior who had from his 
youth loved war beyond everything; his body was so covered with scars 
that his soldiers called him “Jack o° Scars.” Pappenheim brought the 
peasant war in Upper Austria to a rapid close. He defeated the peasants at 
Eferding, Gmunden, yocklabruck, then at the castle of Wolfseck, and finally 
at Peuerbach, They submitted, and in 1627 their leaders were executed. 


> Thus had the emperor, with the help of the league, entirely subjugated ‘ill 
his hereditary dominions (except Hungary and Transylvania) and ruled over 
them more despotically than ever. The duke of Bavaria, however, had not 
won all these successes for the emperor out of mere religious zeal; he ineant 
also to derive profit from them for himself. The war was therefore jarried 


into Germany proper, first of all against the Palatinate, which was ;/o fall to 
Duke Maximilian as his share of the spoils. 


THE OUTLAWED ELECTOR PALATINE AND HIS CHAMPIONS 


Soon after the battle on the “white mountaui” the emperor outlawed the 

I’ lector palatine, Frederick V, and all his followers. This decree was illegal, 
‘or he pronounced it arbitrarily, without summoning a council of princes, 
eklaximilian, who was entrusted with carrying out the ban, at once invaded 
‘he upper Palatinate, while the Spaniards, under Spinola, marched from the 
‘AAalloon Netherlands (Belgium), overran the whole of the lower 
Palatinate, Imd captured all important places, with the exception of the 
cities of Heidel- ;)erg, Mannheim, and Frankenthal. None of the powers 
moved a finger to iielp the unfortunate exile, Frederick V, The union, which 
had watched his ilownfall without attempting anything for his relief, was 
now dissolved 
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(1621); it had, indeed, no skilful leader like the Catholic league, which 
Duke Max bore along with hini to great deeds and conquests; only a few 
dashing partisans took up the cause of the Palatinate and bravely continued 
the war. 


One of these was Count Ernst von Mansfeld, also an outlawed, landless 
nobleman but inexhaustible in bold schemes, dreaded for his methods of 
warfare wherever he appeared with his troops; for, as he could give his 
soldiers no pay, he always supported them at the expense of the country in 
which he happened to be, and when there was nothing more to plunder he 
moved on. This brave partisan fighter had turned from Bohemia to the 
upper Palatinate; driven thence by Tilly, he passed first into the Rhenish 
Palatinate, and, when he could no longer hold out there, into Alsace, 
returning again to the Rhenish Palatmate. 


The second champion of Frederick V’s cause was Duke Christian of 
Brunswick, a brother of the reigning duke Ulrich, and Protestant 
administrator of the bishopric of Halberstadt. Christian was of the same 
stamp as Mansfeld, but his warlike spirit was fantastically chivalric. 
Inspired by the beauty and the misfortunes of the electress Elizabeth, when 
he met her at the Hague with her husband, he fastened her glove to his hat 
and swore that he would win back her throne for her. He lacked Mansfeld’s 
ability as a general; he was only a bold fighter. His wild troops, nineteen 
thousand in number, most of whom were paid with Dutch money, were 
soon feared both far and near, even more than he himself. Wherever he 
went he was the scourge of the Catholics. At Paderborn he carried off the 
golden image of St. Liborius; at Miinster he had the silver statues of the 
Apostles melted dowTi, saying: “Go ye forth into all the world!” He then 
had them coined into thalers with the inscription, “God’s friend, the priests’ 
foe.” 


The third champion of Frederick Y was the markgraf George Frederick of 
Baden-Durlach, also a brave and resolute warrior. He put the reins of 
government into the hands of his son and joined Count Mansfeld with an 
army of fifteen thousand men. 


SUCCESSES OF TILLY 


While some of the smaller princes thus rallied boldly on the field of battle, 
the more powerful Protestant princes still remained discouraged and 
inactive. ^ And yet the Bohemian conflict had now become a general 
German question, and the ascendency which the Catholic party had won 
threatened all Protestants; besides this, the constitution of the empire and 
the freedom of the estates of the realm had become greatly endangered by 
the despotism of the emperor, which grew rapidly with his good fortune. 
But most of the Prot- , estants allowed themselves to be persuaded that the 
matter concerned only | the elector; many were pacified by intimidation, 
others by allurements and : bribes. The three commanders, however, took 
the field in the spring of, 1622 with great confidence; they had collected 
large armies, collectively superior in number to the army of the league. But 
Tilly, its commander-in- chief, made up by his skill for his lack of means. 
He succeeded in separating his adversaries and then defeated each 


individually. First he fell upon the markgraf of Durlach, who had thought to 
conquer without Mansfeld. The battle was fought at Wimpfen on the 
Neckar on May 6th, 1622. Tilly won the victory owing to an accident after a 
bloody battle. Some powder wagons had caught fire among the Protestant 
ranks and exploded, thus throwing the army of the markgraf into disorder; 
taking advantage of this, a Neapolitan 
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cavalry regiment of Tilly’s broke through into the midst of the markgraf’s 
troops, and decided the issue of the battle. The young duke Magnus of 
Wiirtemberg fell on the battle-field after receiving twelve wounds, and 
Duke William of Weimar and the count palatine. Christian von Birkenfeld, 
were also killed. The markgraf hunself was in great danger; and it was 
entirely owing to the bravery and self-sacrificing devotion of one of his 
regiments (which tradition later translated into four hundred burghers of 
Pforzheim) that he escaped with his life and hberty. 


Tilly then directed his forces against Christian of Brunswick, who, on his 
way to effect a junction with Mansfeld, was pillaging and ravaging the 
abbey lands of Fulda and the cathedral lands of Wiirzburg. But when Duke 
Christian reached the Main, conquered the city of Hochst, and constructed a 
bridge, he was attacked by Tilly (June 20th, 1622), and his whole infantry 
annihilated. Christian himself escaped with the cavalry and cut his way 
through to the Palatinate and to Mansfeld, with whom was the elector 
Frederick V. 


England, Denmark, and Saxony were then negotiating with the emperor for 
the restoration of Frederick’s hereditary dominion. Ferdinand II dictated as 
a primary condition that the elector should dismiss his two allies, Christian 
of Brunswick and Mansfeld. The weak, shortsighted elector actually did 
this, although their forces were still sufficiently strong to protect him, and 
he returned to Holland. For some time the two partisan leaders carried on 
the war on their own account — first along the Rhine, then m Lorraine; 


finally they advanced to reinforce the Dutch against the Spaniards, and cut 
their way through the army of the latter. 


At last Tilly had free play in the Palatinate, which was entirely at his mercy. 
He successfully stormed the last three fortified cities of Heidelberg, 
Mannheim, and Frankenthal, and acted with all the arbitrariness of a 
conqueror. Heidelberg lost its celebrated and precious library, where the 
rare ,old manuscripts alone were valued at 80,000 crowns. Maximilian of 
Bavaria presented this library to the pope, and it was removed to Rome, 
where the igreater part of it remains to this day. Under the protection of the 
victorious Tilly, the Jesuits, at Maximilian’s instigation, returned to the 
Rhenish Palatinate over heaps of ruins and dead bodies ; the Protestants lost 
their churches; the work of conversion began. A similar course was 
followed in :he upper Palatinate. 


MAXIMILIAN’S RECORD 


The emperor was now victorious in upper Germany; every enerny had 
,Deen crushed and he made use of this smile of fortune to reorganise the 
affairs of the empire according to his mmd. First he fulfilled his obligations 
0 the duke of Bavaria. The predominant position of this prince, at the lead 
of the league, made him anxious, it is true, and there had always existed, 
;)penly or secretly, a certain jealousy between the houses of Habsburg and 
> Vittelsbach; but Ferdmand had been saved by Maximilian, who, 
moreover, ‘,!Ould not safely be slighted or offended. Therefore the emperor 
fulfilled ;iis original promise and made over the electoral dignity of the 
Palatinate to lim, with the office of lord high steward for life. This was 
decided at an issembly of imperially disposed princes at Ratisbon, 1623. 
This act, too, ivas illegal, for not all the estates of the realm were 
represented. 


The electors of Saxony and Brandenburg vainly opposed this proceeding; 
inally even they recognised the electoral dignity of Bavaria. The emperor 
liowed his despotism in many other ways, and more especially in matters 
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of religion, in which the Protestants suffered greatly. The imperial papist { 
party then attacked lower Germany. At the beginning of 1623 Mansfeld and 
! Duke Christian had made their appearance there again with an army levied 
in | the Netherlands, the former making his incursion into East Friesland, 
and the ! latter into Lower Saxony. The provincial diet of Lower Saxony 
had nomi-i nated Duke Christian to the command of their forces, for they 
were desirous to j protect their faith against the despotic domination of the 
emperor and the j Catholics. But after four weeks Christian resigned this 
position, on account 1 of the sorry discords among the districts. I 


i 
IMPERIAL VICTORIES AND FOREIGN INTERFERENCE j 


He had the intention of forcing his way into Bohemia and of joining hands 
there with Bethlen Gabor, the prince of Transylvania, in order to win back 
the Bohemian crown for the elector. But Tilly advanced to the Weser 
against him with superior forces. The elector of Saxony would not allow the 
Protes-j tant army to cross his dominions. It therefore turned back towards 
Westphalia to effect a junction with Mansfeld, whose troops at that time 
were not numerous enough to enable him to carry out any great plans by 
himself. Near m Stadtlohn in Miinster, Tilly met and defeated Duke 
Christian, annihilating his army (August 6th, 1623). This blow put an end 
for the time being to Mans-, f eld’s hopes. As he perceived that he could do 
nothing with his weak forces against Tilly, he disbanded them temporarily 
and hastened with imcurbedf spirit to London; there he never ceased his 
efforts to move King James I to] lend assistance to the cause of his son-in- 
law. He succeeded at last, col-l lected a new army, and led it to Holland. Yet 
even that did not satisfy him,| and he tried to unite France, England, Venice, 
Savoy, Holland, and part ofi Switzerland in alliance against Austria. The 
interests of all these countries} were prejudiced by the emperor’s great and 
unexpected success. The ascend-| ency of the house of Habsburg in Europe 
seemed to have taken a new lease ofj me.e _ I 


Israel. At the same time he informed David, through the priests, of what he 
had counselled. 


David was now master of the situation, and his decision was immediately 
taken. He crossed the Jordan, went to Eshbaal’s (Ishbosheth) former capital, 
Mahanaira, and employed the time allowed him in gathering an army. 


Meanwhile Absalom had also crossed the Jordan. In the country east of that 
river a battle could not be avoided. David’s army marched in three bodies, 
led by Joab, Abishai, and the Gittite Ittai. Absalom’s commander was 
David’s nephew Amasa, who was the son of an Ishmaelite Ithra and David’s 
sister Abigail. David himself, on the earnest entreaty of his people, 
remained behind in Mahanaim. In the wood of Ephraim — which must 
have 
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been the name of a wooded district east of Jordan — the decisive struggle 
took place. Absalom’s host, though far more numerous, for they stand to the 
narrator for ” all Israel,” made no stand before David’s men. In the hurry of 
the flight Absalom is caught by his long waving hair in the branches of a 
terebinth. The mule gallops on. Swinging thus between heaven and earth, 
he is found by a common soldier who informs Joab of what he has seen. 
That savage warrior knows no mercy. Even David’s special injunction 
which had restrained the soldier meets with no regard from him. He rates 
the man’s weakness and himself thrusts three darts into Absalom’s body. 
Immediately afterwards he causes trumpet-calls to announce the end of the 
pursuit. Absalom’s body is thrown into a pit and covered with stones. 


David, seated at the gate of Mahanaim, awaits the issue. The watch-man 
perceives a man running up from the battle-field, then a second: in the first 
he recognises Zadok’s son, Ahimaaz, who had already done good 
messenger work in Jerusalem. Outrunning Joab’s messenger, he brings 
tidings of David’s victory. The father’s heart thinks only of Absalom. Asked 


Peace was still out of the question. All the bulwarks of the ReformatioHj in 
the south had been destroyed. The north, that fondly deemed herselii secure, 
was next to be attacked. The dread of the general and forcible sup’ pression 
of Protestantism throughout Germany, and shame for their inaction induced 
the circle of Lower Saxony to take up arms and to seek aid from theii 
Protestant brethren in England, Denmark, and Sweden. Richelieu was a this 
time at the head of affairs in France, and, although as a cardinal a zealou;, 
upholder of Catholicism, he was not blind to the opportunity offered, by sup 
porting the German Protestants against the emperor, for weakening the 
powe of that potentate, partitioning Germany, and extending the French 
territor; towards the Rhine. 


The German Lutherans, ensnared by his intrigues, blinded by fear, an(‘ 
driven to this false step by the depotism and perfidy of the emperor, Littl’ 
foresaw the immeasurable misfortmie foreign interference was to bring upoi 
their country. Bellin, the French plenipotentiary, at first wished to place th 
warlike Swedish monarch, Gustavus Adolphus, at the head of the Germai 
Protestants, entered into alliance with England, and gained over the electo 
of Brandenburg, who promised his sister, Catherine, to the Russian czar, i, 
order to keep a check upon Poland, at that period at war with Sweden; bu 
these intrigues were frustrated by Christian IV, king of Denmark, who antic 
pated the Swedes by taking up arms and placing himself at the head of tn 
movement. Gustavus, at that time engaged with Poland, was unable t. 
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interfere. The Russian match was broken off (1625), and the luckless bride 
was given in marriage to Bethlen Gabor. 


THE RISE OF WALLENSTEIN 


War with Denmark no sooner threatened than Ferdinand, to the great 
discontent of Bavaria, raised an army, independent of the league, by the 
assistance of a Bohemian nobleman, Albert von Wallenstein (properly, 


Wald-stein.) This nobleman belonged to a Protestant family, and had been 
bred in that faith. He had acquired but a scanty supply of learning at the 
University of Goldberg in Silesia, which he quitted to enter as a page the 
Catholic court of Burgau. Whilst here he fell, when asleep, out of one of the 
high castle windows without receiving any injury. He afterwards studied the 
dark sciences, more especially astrology, in Italy, and read his future 
destiny, of which he had had a secret presentiment from his early childhood, 
in the stars. He commenced his career in the emperor’s service, by opposing 
the Turks in Hungary, where he narrowly escaped death from swallowing a 
love-potion administered to him by Wiczkowa, an aged but extremely 
wealthy widow, whom he had married, and with whose money he raised a 
regiment of cuirassiers for the emperor. His popularity was so great in 
Bohemia that the Bohemians, on the breaking out of the disturbances in 
Prague, appointed him ‘itheir general. 


i He, nevertheless, remained attached to the imperial service and greatly 
distinguished himself in the field against Mansfeld and Bethlen Gabor. By a 
second and equally rich marriage with the countess Harrach and by the 
favour of the emperor, who bestowed upon him Friedlantl and the dignity of 
30unt of the empire, but chiefly by the purchase of numberless estates, 
which, iDH account of the nmnerous confiscations and emigrations, were 
sold in Bohemia at merely a nominal price, and by the adulteration of coin, 
Wallenstein became possessed of such enormous wealth as to be, next to the 
emperor, the richest proprietor in the empire. The emperor requesting him 
to raise a ‘3ody of ten thousand men, he levied forty thousand, an army of 
that magnitude being solely able to provide itself in every quarter with 
subsistence, and wvas, in return, created duke of Friedland and 
generalissimo of the imperial forces. A few months sufficed for the levy of 
the troops, his fame and the principles on which he acted attracting crowds 
beneath his standard. Every eeligion, but no priest, was tolerated within his 
camp; the strictest discipline vas enforced and the greatest license 
permitted; merit met with a princely seward; the commonest soldier, who 
distinguished himself, was promoted to ‘he highest posts; and around the 
person of the commander was spread the ‘iharm of mystery; he was 
reported to be in league with the powers of dark-less, to be invulnerable, 
and to have enchained victory to his banner. Fortune was his deity and the 
motto of his troops. In his person he was tall and jhin; his countenance was 


sallow and lowering; his eyes were small and pier-I ing, his forehead was 
high and commanding, his hair short and bristling. He Ivas surrounded with 
mystery and silence. 


m Tilly, jealous of Wallenstein’s fame, hastened to anticipate that leader in 
he reduction of the circle of Lower Saxony. The Danish monarch, who held 
ilchleswig and Holstein by right of inheritance, and Dithmarschen by that of 
onquest, whilst his son Frederick governed the bishoprics of Bremen and 


< He purchased property to the amount of 7,290,000 florins, a fifth of its 
real value, and ae com with which he paid for it was, moreover, so bad that 
the emperor was compeDed by a express privilege to secure him against 
enforced restitution. 
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Verden, attempted to encroach still further on the German Empire and long 
carried on a contest with Liibeck and Hamburg. During peace time, in 1619, 
he seized tlie free town of Stade, mider the pretext, customary in those 
times, of protecting the aristocratic council against the rebellious citizens. 
He also built Gliickstadt, and levied high customs on the citizens of 
Hamburg. The avarice and servility of the princes of Wolfenbiittel and 
Liineburg-Celle had also at that period rendered them contemptible and 
deprived them of much of their former power and influence. After the 
defeat of Christian of Brunswick at Stadtlohn, the noble Danish bodyguard, 
that had been sent to Wolfenbiittel, was attacked and driven across the 
frontier by the enraged German peasantry; and the Hanse towns, flattered 
by the emperor and embittered against Denmark by the erection of Stade 
and Gliickstadt, were almost the first to recall their troops and to desist 
from opposition, whilst George of Liineburg, attracted by the report of the 
great arrondissements projected by the emperor, preferred gain to loss and 
formally seceded. 


The Danish monarch now found himself totally unprotected, and, in order 
to guard his German acquisitions in case Brunswick followed the example 
of the Hansa and embraced the imperial party, set himself up as a lib-erator 
of Germany, in which he was countenanced and upheld by England, 
Holland, and Richelieu, the omnipotent minister of France. He nevertheless 
greatly undervalued the simultaneous revolt of the Upper Austrians, to 
whom he impolitically offered no assistance. The German princes remained 
tranquil and left the Dane unaided. The Hessian peasantry rose in Tilly’s 
rear, and 


those of Brunswick, enraged at the desertion of the cause of religion by the 
princes and the nobility, killed nmnbers of his soldiery in the Sollinger 
forest, captured the garrisons of Dassel and Bodenwerder, seized a large 
convoy near Einbeck, destroyed the castles of all the fugitive nobility, and 
hunted George’s consort, the daughter of Ludwig of Darmstadt, from one 
place of refuge to another. The citizens of Hanover, where the magistrate 
was about to capitulate to Tilly, also flew to arms and appointed John Ernest 
of Weimar commandant of their city (1625). 


Tilly, at first worsted at Nienburg by the Danish general Obentraut, who fell 
shortly afterwards at Seelze, spread the terror of his name throughout 
Hesse, Brunswick, and the rest of the Lutheran provinces. In the ensuing 
year, the approach of Wallenstein caused Tilly to bring the Danish 
campaign to a hasty close, and taking advantage of the state of inactivity to 
which the Danish monarch was reduced by a fall from horseback, he seized 
Hameln and j\linden, where the powder magazine blew up during the attack 
and destroyed the whole garrison, consisting of twenty-five hundred men 
(1627). Havelberg, Gottingen, and Hanover next fell into his hands, and a 
pitched battle was fought near Lutter am Barenberge, which terminated in 
the rout of the whole of the Danish forces and the surrender of Holstein. 


Albert von Wallenstein 


(1583-1634) 
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THE DEATH OF MANSFELD 


Mansfeld and John Ernest of Weimar, too weak, notwithstanding the 
reinforcements sent to their aid by England and Holland, to take the field 
against Wallenstein, who, at the head of a wild and undisciplined army of 
sixty thousand men, was advancing upon lower Germany, attempted to 
draw him through Silesia into Hungary and to carry the war into the 
hereditary provinces of the emperor, but were overtaken and defeated on the 
bridge of Dessau. Mansfeld, nevertheless, escaped into Silesia, where his 
popularity was so great that in the course of a few weeks he found himself 
once more at the head of an army consisting of twenty thousand evangelical 
volunteers four thousand Mecklenburgers, and three thousand Scots and 
Danes. Wallenstein pursued him, and the contending armies lay for some 
time in sight of each other on the Waag, without venturing an engagement. 
Wallenstein, meanwhile, gained over the Hungarian king, and Mansfeld, 
once more abandoned, attempted to escape to Venice, but, worn out by 
chagrin and fatigue expired in Uracowicz, in Bosnia, 1626./ 


A popular tradition relates that Mansfeld died standing upright in his 
armour. A more credible account of his death is given by Scharffenberg as 
follows :« As the night (of November 9th, 1626) wore away, the condition 
of Mansfeld became worse; his agony was intense. His loyal followers 
stood speechless round his couch powerless to afford him relief or 
consolation. The day began to dawn. Then, imbued with supernatural 
strength, the dying man raised himself on his sick-bed, called for his 
clothes, his armour, and his trusty sword. Amazed, his followers humored 
him: ” Up, up!” cried Mansfeld, “the parting is at hand ; bear me to the 
open window, my faithful friends, that the morning air may refresh me once 


more : death shall not overtake me on a soft couch — it has always spared 
me on the battle-field. Standing, I will give back my soul to the Lord of 
hosts. Over the rocky heights the rosy dawn approaches, heralding the 
commg day — yours, but mine no longer. Yea, the coming day on which 
you are called upon to take up the struggle once more, while I must 
ignominously succumb!” Supported in the arms of two ofRcers, or rather 
two friends, the dying man was brought to the open window; his 
transfigured gaze, oblivious of all earthly objects, was fixed on the first rays 
of the sun, which had dispelled the last grey mists of da ^^. “Keep together, 
make a brave stand!” were Mansf eld’s last words.? The fallen hero was 
buried at Spalatro. His ally, John Ernest of Weimar, died in Hungary. A 
body of his troops under Colonel Bandis fought their way, although 
opposed even by Brandenburg, to Denmark. Bethlen Gabor died in 1629, 
leaving no issue. 


wallenstein’s power 


The triumph of the Catholics seemed complete. Wallenstein became the 
soul of the intrigues carried on in the camps and in the little courts of 
northern Germany; and had not the Catholics, like the Protestants at an 
earlier period, been blinded by petty jealousies, Europe would have been 
moulded by his quick and comprehensive genius into another form. He 
demanded a thorough reaction, an unconditional restoration of the ancient 
imperial power, a monarchy absolute as that of France and Spain. In order 
to carry out his project for securing the submission of the southern 
provmces of Germany to the imperial rule by the firm and peaceable 
possession of those m the north, the seat of opposition, he invaded Holstein, 
defeated the markgraf of Baden 
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near Aalborg, and made Christian IV tremble in Copenhagen. Tilly, 


meanwhile, garrisoned the coasts of the Baltic and seized Stade, whilst 
Arnheim, with the Saxon troops sent by the elector to Wallenstein’s aid, 


held the island of Riigen. Rostock fell into the hands of Wallenstem, John 
Albert and Adolphus Frederick of IMecklenbiirg were driven out of the 
country, and the people were laid under heavy contributions. Wallenstein 
had already come to an understanding with Poland, and the Hanse towns 
were drawn into his interests by a promise of the annihilation of the Dutch, 
of the traffic of the whole world being diverted from Amsterdam to 
Hamburg, and of the monopoly of the whole of the commerce of Spain. The 
emperor, in order to counterpoise tlie power of the ancient princely families 
which threatened to contravene the schemes laid for his aggrandisement by 
his favourite, bestowed upon him the principality of Sagan, in Silesia, and 
the whole of Mecklenburg, whilst he in his turn proposed to gain the cro^ Ti 
of Denmark for his master, to create Tilly duke of Brunswick-Calenberg 
and Pappenheim duke of Wolf enbiittel ; ancl, in order to evade George’s 
pretensions, that prince was sent to Italy under pretence of securing the 
succession of the petty duchy of Mantua for the emperor. / 


In vain did the inhabitants of Mecklenburg supplicate to have their rightful 
dukes, whose family had reigned in their dominions for nearly a thousand 
years, restored to them. Ferdinand forgot again, this time, the laws of 
moderation in victory, and shamefully violated the constitution of the 
empire in thus banishing these princes from their territories without legally 
impeach-ing them before the electoral princes, and without giving them a 
hearing or pronouncing judgment against them. On the contrary, it was to 
him an object of great importance to secure for himself the presence of a 
Catholic prmce of the empire on the coast of the Baltic Sea, who would thus 
be enabled to keep in check the north of Germany, and form a protective 
power to watch the proceedings of the Protestant kings of Denmark and 
Sweden; whilst from this pomt he confidently hoped to be enabled to re- 
establish the Catholic faith throughout the north. He also appears to have 
contemplated holding complete dominion over the maritime commerce of 
the Baltic from this quarter, for Wallenstein even assumed the title of 
admiral of the north and eastern seas, and it is seen by his letters addressed 
to Arnim, general-in-chief of the army in the north of Germany, during his 
absence, that the desire he had most at heart was to burn all the Swedish 
and Danish vessels that sailed within the range of his dominion, and to 
collect and establish a fleet of his own. 


From Mecklenburg Wallenstein turned his looks towards its neighbouring 
territory, Pomerania. The old duke, Bogislaw, was without any family, and 
after his death his duchy might be very conveniently united with that of 
Mecklenburg. A\\iat, however, was to this ambitious man of the utmost 
importance, was the possession of Stralsund, which, it is true, was in the 
dommion of the duke of Pomerania, but which, at the same time, as forming 
part of the Hanseatic League, enjoyed many privileges, and an independent 
administration in all its internal affairs. This city, as well as the whole 
country, had contributed very large sums towards the maintenance of the 
imperial troops; and now it was intended to furnish it with a garrison. This 
the citizens refused to receive; and in the spring of the year 1628 
Wallenstein gave orders to General Arnim to march against and lay siege to 
the place. The citizens, however, defended their walls with detei-mined 
courage and perseverance, whilst the kings Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden 
anrl Christian of Denmark furnished them with liberal supplies of troops, 
together with ammunition and provisions from the sea-side. Their obstinate 
resistance 
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excited the furious wrath and indignation of the imperious general, and he 
exclaimed : ” Even if this Stralsund be linked by chains to the very heavens 
above, still I swear it shall fall!” He then advanced in person against the 
city, and repeatedly assaulted it; but he now learned to know what the 
heroic courage of citizens can effect under prudent guidance; for after 
having remained before the walls for several weeks, and suffered a loss of 
at least twelve thousand men in the various desperate assaults made, he was 
forced, to his no little mortification, to withdraw without accomplishing his 
object. 


Meantime, the king of Denmark had demanded peace, which, contrary to, 
all expectation, the emperor was advised by Wallenstein to conclude; from 
which it may be presumed that, as he was now himself a prince of the 
empire, he no longer considered it desirable to destroy further the power of 


the Ger-man princes. The king, through the mediation of the general, made 
on the 12th of May, 1629, in Liibeck, a very advantageous peace, and he 
received back all his lands, without paying the expenses of the war. But this 
peace did not add much to the glory of the king, inasmuch as for his own 
preservation he sacrificed in the dukes of Mecklenburg two faithful allies. 
He promised not to take any share in the affairs of Germany, otherwise than 
as a member of the imperial states, and thus resigned the right he possessed 
to protect the two dukes. Wallenstein now received from the emperor the 
investiture of the duchy of Mecklenburg, and was thus confirmed in his 
rank among the princes of the empire. 


THE EDICT OF RESTITUTION 

How rejoiced must the peacefully disposed inhabitants of Germany have 
been, after their long persecution, when they received the happy tidings of 
peace! The contest, indeed, could not now be continued any longer, for no 

, enemy was left to oppose the emperor; whilst the duke of Bavaria had 
obtained quiet possession of the electoral dignity, and that portion of the 

‘ Palatinate which had been promised to him as an indemnification for his 

; expenses in the war. The Protestants were now so completely reduced and 


, subdued that there was no longer cause to dread fresh hostilities on their 
part. 


The war had now reached its twelfth year, and every year had left behind it 
I fresh traces of the ravages produced throughout the whole empire, turning 


‘ flourishing provinces into deserts, and rendering once opulent citizens 
beggars 


‘ and fugitives. The war, indeed, might now have easily been brought to a 


I termination, had the victorious party only known when to fix the just 
limits of 


1 their course, and if the emperor, after having thus completely purified his 


: States of the new doctrines and re-established his authority therein with all 
its 


; original power, had secured religious peace in all its plenitude to all the 
other 


\ independent states of the empire, disbanded his army, and thus have deliv- 
; ered the reduced and miserable country from that especially heavy burden. 
; But nothing is more difficult to the human mind than to restrain itself in its 
i course amidst prosperity. The Catholic party imagined this was a moment 
itoo favourable for them to neglect, and they determined, accordingly, to 


‘ draw all the advantages they could from the fortunate state of 
circumstances 


; in which they were placed. They demanded of the Protestants the 
restitution 


\ of all the ecclesiastical benefices of which they had taken possession since 
the 


”Treaty of Passau, in 1552; being no less than two archbishoprics, Bremen 
and 


i Magdeburg, twelve bishoprics, and a multitude of inferior benefices and 
con- 


! vents. Until this moment, the restitution of what it had been so long the 


concerning him, Ahimaaz evades the question. Meantime the other runner 
has come up and tells bluntly what has happened. The king trembles. 
Deeply moved, he mounts into the upper chamber of the gate-house, 
breaking out into loud lamentations over his son. He remained there a long 
time in his sorrow, not even heeding the victorious armj-which had 
meantime marched up. Joab’s anger at this treatment of his brave and 
faithful troops was not small. It was only his vigorous words which 
succeeded in inducing the king to rouse himself and master his sorrow. 


As was to be expected, the people’s conscience revived after the sword had 
spoken. The revolted tribes, mindful of Israel’s debt of gratitude to David, 
and, perhaps, in obedience to the ancient grudge against Judah, once more 
turned penitently to David. Only Judah still stood defiantly apart. It is 
distinctly apparent that David’s own tribe had been the home of the 
conspiracy. The first thing, as David believed, was to win it over. He 
entered into negotiation with the elders of the tribe of Judah, and even 
offered Amasa Joab’s place in the army. Perhaps an ancient cause of 
Judah’s discontent was by this means removed. 


The men of Judah now brought David across the Jordan with much 
ceremony, the Shimei before mentioned joining them at the head of one 
thousand Benjamites. David magnanimous] } pardoned him. Ziba, too, was 
active in David’s service. Soon the lame Meribaal also appeared to clear 
himself from Ziba’s accusation. David, not wholly trusting in his innocence, 
restored to him only half of his possessions. In Gilgal, the rest of the army 
encountered David’s train. The preeminence accorded by David to the stiff- 
necked men of Judah, breeds very comprehensible ill will. The feud 
between north and south threatens to break out anew. 


Indeed, a portion of the tribe of David could not even now manage to 
restrain its enmity towards him. Sheba-ben-Biehri of Benjamin once more 
sounded the call to arms against the king. A considerable section of Israel 
seems to have again responded to the summons to revolt. But this time 
Judah remained steadfast and conducted David back to Jerusalem. In 
accordance with David’s promise, Amasa was to summon the militia of 
Judah to face the rebels. Joab was not the man to endure patiently a slight 
which he had not wholly deserved. As Amasa delayed, Joab once more 


I acknowledged right of the Protestants to hold possession had never been 
for an 


i instant contemplated; but now, however, urged on by the Catholics, the 
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emperor published a solemn edict, known under the title of the Edict of 
Restitution, dated the 6th of March, 1629. “The Protestants,” says a 
distinguished historian, ” were completely paralysed, whilst the more 
shortsighted portion of their adversaries hailed it with exultation.” The 
cause, however, for such exultation produced eventually unutterable 
calamity all over Germany. 


Under these circumstances, therefore, it was determmed not to disband 
either of the two grand armies at this moment engaged in their devastations 
tlu-oughout the empire; their services were retamed in order to bring into 
effect the execution of the Edict of Restitution, and orders were accordingly 
issued that they should assist, if necessary, with the force of their arms, the 
various imperial deputies authorised by the government to witness the due 
accomplishment of its decrees. Operations were immediately commenced, 
and the south of Germany was selected as the spot to receive the first 
visitation. The city of Augsburg was forced, amongst the rest, to 
acknowledge the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the bishop, and-renounce the 
Protestant form of worship, whilst the duke of Wiirtemberg was obliged to 
restore all his monasteries. In addition to all this, the Catholic league, in a 
meetmg which took place in Heidelberg, made a resolution ” not to restore 
any of the possessions conquered by their arms, whether spiritual or 
temporal, unless they were indemnified beforehand for all their war 
expenses.” Thence the Protestants were threatened with still greater danger 
from the league party than even from the emperor himself. 


But the intolerable tjnranny exercised by Wallenstein’s army produced 
increasing indignation, and excited still more loudly the complaints and 


murmurs of both parties, which attained at length such a degree of 
irresistible power that the emperor could no longer shut his eyes against the 
universal ruin — no respect being shown for either party, friends or foes. 
Catholics or Protestants — caused by those overbearing, ruthless violators 
of right and justice. The emperor’s own brother, Leopold, himself wrote 
him a long letter in which he gave a dreadful and harrowing description of 
the pillage, incendiarisms, murderous outrages, and other shameful 
oppressions inflicted by the imperial troops upon the peaceful inhabitants. 


THE DISMISSAL OF WALLENSTEIN 


While Gustavus Adolphus was embarking for the purpose of brandishing 
the war torch, which was scarcely extinguished in Germany, the emperor 
Ferdinand II left his royal residence in Vienna to open his first diet at 
Ratisbon. The openmg took place on the 3rd of July, 1630. The elector of 
Bavaria and the three ecclesiastical princes were present; Saxony and 
Brandenburg excused themselves. The emperor first dealt with the cause of 
the count palatine, Frederick V, and foreign politics; before all things, the 
electors demanded redress against the Friedland soldiery by the dismissal of 
the general. All present contended against the unlimited power of 
Wallenstein, “who forced everyone to do his will without right, even 
without just pretexts,” and against the unbearable pressure of his warriors. 
The electors did not rest at the dismissal of the over-powerful general. At 
the time that the duchy of Mecklenburg had been given over to him they 
had protested against the act. This matter, which had not troubled the 
emperor, they now brought up for discussion. They demanded’ that the 
empire should become constitutional. This would require that justice should 
be open to the dukes of Mecklenburg, and that defence should be granted 
them. 
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After long opposition Ferdinand II finally declared on August 13th that he 
wished to alter the command of his army. Nevertheless a new difficulty 
arose. The landmg of the Swedish king made the appointment of a new 
commander-m-chief an immediate necessity, and for a long time the 
emperor and the elector could not agree. The emperor’s attention was next 
drawn to Tilly. The ancient hero at first refused the acceptance of the 
imperial command; then, hesitatingly, he took up with the imperial offer. 
The confederate princes urged the emperor to accelerate the dismissal of 
Wallenstein. The emperor entrusted the serious task of informing the 
mighty man of his dismissal to two of the latter’s okl friends, the chancellor 
Von Werdenberg and the war councillor Von Ques-tenberg. It was not 
without fear that they approached him. Wallenstein received them with 
great 


m politeness and entertained them with great splendour. After the 
conversation had for long run on ordmary matters, they took heart and 
began to execute their mission. The duke, who for a long time had already 


I been informed tlirough his 

; adherents and paid friends 

, of everything that had taken place at Ratisbon, 
, immediately interrupted 

; them. ” These papers,” said he, taking a Latin 


‘manuscript off the table, ” contain the horoscope of the emperor and the 
elector 


.of Bavaria. From them 


I you can for yourselves see that I know your mission. The stars show that 
the spirit of the elector dominates the spirit of the emperor. I do not blame 


, the emperor for this. I am truly sony that the emperor espouses my cause 
so little; but I will obey.” 


‘ He dismissed the deputies with rich presents. He thanked the emperor 


J by letter for all the trust he had conferred on him up till now, and begged 
hun 


mto protect him in his possessions. The emperor, yielding to the requests of 
the electors, had decided to institute an investigation of the affairs of the 
duke of Mecklenburg, and ordered Wallenstein to betake himself to his posI 
sessions in Bohemia until it was over. Wallenstein willingly acceded to this: 
I in his banishment he nevertheless thought to carry away the sure hope that 
jthe course of events was preparing a complete triumph for him over his 
isnemies, and that the emperor would be obliged to recall hun./ 


GUSTAVUS Adolphds 


(1594-1633) 
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The power of the Protestant princes had now become much weakened, and 
the Edict of Restitution was carried into effect generally. Those who knew 
the character of Ferdinand might easily foresee what were his designs 
against the new church, and it was scarcely necessary to question whether 
or not his grand object was to annihilate its entire existence, for the 
proceedings adopted throughout the empire clearly showed what its party 
had to expect. But amidst this growing danger, and indeed almost in the 
very moment itself when the minds of the Protestants, as they beheld the 
crisis gradually approaching, had sunk into that state of despondency and 
settled gloom which the sad succession of events must naturally produce, 


they received, most unexpectedly, assistance from a nation hitherto but little 
known and living in uninterrupted seclusion within the frontiers of their 
northern territory. This people, the Swedes, were nevertheless distinguished 
for their bravery, whilst they were steadfast and faithful in their religious 
principles, being the descendants of the Goths, the noblest of all those 
nations most justly entitled to boast of their German origin. In the year 1611 
Gusta\ais Adolphus succeeded to the Swedish throne, and he it was who 
was destined to lead his people upon the grand scene of this eventful period. 
It was this firm conviction, so deeply emplanted in his mind, by which 
Gusta\ais felt inspired to undertake the mighty contest against the powerful 
house of Austria. 


His great plan was immediately demonstrated in the first moment of his 
appearance upon the scene. Previous to the war in Germany he had already 
conquered from the Russians and Poles the provinces along the coast, Inger- 
manland, Karelia, and Livonia, together with a portion of Prussia. Various 
important motives compelled him now to take a share in the affairs of 
Germany. He had been very seriously provoked and mortified by the 
emperor Ferdinand; his mtercession in favour of the Protestants and his 
cousins the dukes of Mecklenburg, as well as his mediation for peace with 
Denmark, had been treated with great contempt, and disdainfully rejected; 
whilst, in addition to this, Wallenstein had even sent ten thousand imperial 
troops to the aid of the Poles against him. Beyond all these causes of 
complaint, however, which might perhaps still have been peacefully 
adjusted by negotiation, his presence was summoned by the danger which 
now hovered over the Protestant church, and the fear he entertained lest, in 
the person of Wallenstein, a fresh power might usurp the coast of the Baltic 
Sea, and thus strengthen and extend the cause of Austria and Catholicism. 


The danger to which the city of Stralsund was exposed had already 
produced his co-operation in favour of that place. He not only yielded to its 
wishes in this respect, but formed an alliance with it, by which it placed 
itself under his protection, and it was indebted to the succour he afforded 
especially for its preservation when besieged by Wallenstein. Now, 
however, when he beheld that the cause of Protestantism was menaced 
more seriously than ever throughout the whole of Germany, he took the 
decisive step, and formally declaring war against the emperor, he on the 


24th of June, 1630, landed on the coast of Pomerania with fifteen thousand 
Swedes. As soon as he stepped upon shore, he dropped on his knees in 
prayer, whilst his example was immediately followed by his whole army. 
Truly he had undertaken, with but small and limited means, a great and 
mighty enterprise ! 


Wlien the emperor was informed of his landing, he, in his feeling of 
confidence, inspired by his continual success, appeared to treat the affair 
with much indifference. All the Catholic party throughout the empire turned 
the 
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fact of the arrival of the petty king of the north, as they termed him, into 
ridicule, and styled him, in contempt, the snow king, who would speedily 
melt beneath the rays of the imperial sun. But these fifteen thousand men 
constituted an army of heroes, a phalanx of hardy warriors, belonging as it 
were to another world; their ranks were regulated by strict discipline and 
religious principles, whilst those opposed to them knew nothing of war but 
barbarism, and that licentious exercise of its worst passions which under no 
circumstances would be curbed or submit to reason. The imperials were a 
mixture of all nations and creeds, and bound together by no other ties but 
those of connnon warfare and pillage; the Swedes, on the other hand, were 
strengthened in the confidence they felt that God fought on their side, and 
to him they offered up their prayers regularly twice a day, each regiment 
possessing its o’v-n chaplain. Besides this, the inventive genius of Gustavus 
had introduced the exercise of some new military tactics into his army. He 
surprised his enemies by the novelty and boldness of his positions and order 
of battle-attacks. Hitherto it had been their practice to form the line of battle 
ten rows deep, but Gustavus reduced it to six in the infantry and four in the 
cavalry; whence his little army gained considerably in extension, and was 
more easy and rapid in its movements when in battle, whilst the balls ; from 
the enemy’s artillery committed less damage among their ranks, thus [. less 
densely crowded. The Swedish troops, especially the foot soldiers, were ; 


likewise less heavily supplied with armour and other accoutrements, by 
which I they were enabled to fire off their muskets with much more ease 
and despatch, they being also constructed of far lighter materials than those 
of the imperials. 


The imperials, whose forces were by no means strong in the vicinity of the 
coast, were soon driven out of Riigen and the smaller islands at the mouth ; 
of the Oder, and Gustavus now marched against Stettin, the capital of the , 
duchy of Pomerania. The duke, who was both old and timid, would not ; 
venture to decide upon joining the king of Sweden, and yet he could not ‘ 
resolve to oppose him. After long hesitation, during which Gustavus used ‘ 
every means of persuasion in firm but mild and consoling language, he at 
length surrendered to him the city, which the king intended at once to con- | 
vert into a principal military depot during the war. 


The Protestant princes of the empire, like the duke of Pomerania, appeared 


^ quite undetermined how to receive their new ally. The king had invited 
them 


all to unite and form one grand alliance; but many felt too much afraid, and 
dreaded the vengeance of the emperor, others were jealous of all foreign 
dominion in case of success, whilst the rest felt disposed rather to remain 

; faithful in their allegiance to the empire and government than to risk any 

‘ change whatever. Gusta\Tis was by no means pleased with the disposition 
thus shown: ”We evangelicals,” he said, in his address to the inhabitants of 
Erfurt, ” are placed in a position similar to a vessel when in a storm. In such 


a moment it does not suffice for a few only to labour with zeal for the 
general 


I safety whilst the rest of the crew look quietly on with their arms folded; 


I all ought to work together, and each ought to assist with all his might m 
the 


! particular part assigned to him.” The Protestants, however, possessed no 
;Such spirit of union, neither did they cherish that conscientiousness of pur- 


, pose so necessary. As usual they were divided among themselves by 
jealousy 


land prejudice. The Palatinate was entirely subjected; and Saxony, which 


‘ for a length of time had kept aloof from the evangelicals, and at times, 
during 


Athe period of the palatine’s influence, had even adhered to_ Austria, was 
now 


‘vacillating between its dread of Austria and a foreign prince. 
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The king of Sweden, now reinforced by a large number of enlisted troops, 
advanced with rapid marches direct through Pomerania, and completely 
beat and put to flight the whole of the imperials before him. The latter in 
their retreat devastated the country, pillaged all the towns, many of which 
they burned, and ill-treated and murdered the inhabitants. This dreadful war 
now resumed all its horrors. The Swedes, so steady and strict in their 
discipline, appeared as protecting angels, and as the king advanced the 
belief spread far and near throughout the land that he was sent from heaven 
as its preserver. 


Gusta\ais desired to march in security step by step, and not to leave any 
fortified place in his rear; after he had carried by assault Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, which contained a garrison of eight thousand imperials, he desired the 


elector of Brandenburg to surrender into his hands the fortified towns of 
Kiistrin and Spandau. The elector, although related by marriage to 
Gustavus, who had married his sister, hesitated; but the king marched on 
towards Berlin, and invited him to a conference on the plain between Berlin 
and Cospenik. Here, however, the prince still continued to hold out, when, 
at length, the king exclaimed with warmth: “/ly roads leads to Magdeburg 
— at this moment closely besieged by Tilly — whither I must hasten, 
although not for my own advantage but solely for that of the evangelicals. If 
none, however, will lend me their aid, I will free myself from all reproach 
and return to Stockholm; but bear in mind, prince, that on the last day of 
judgment you yourself will be condemned for refusing to do aught in the 
cause of the Gospel, and perhaps even in this world you may receive the 
punisliment due from God. For if Magdeburg be taken, and I withdraw, 
imagine what must hap-pen to you!” This appeal produced its effects; the 
elector surrendered Spandau into his hands at once. The distance thence to 
Alagdeburg was but short, and the inhabitants of that hard-pressed city were 
most urgent in their prayers for assistance ; unhappily, however, Gusta\Tis 
found it quite mipossi-ble to cross the Elbe in face of the enemy so as to 
proceed by the direct road. Accordingly he requested permission from the 
elector of Saxony to pass through his territory, his object being to proceed 
to Wittenberg; but the prince refused to grant the accommodation desired. 
Whilst, however, the king was engaged in endeavouring to prevail upon the 
elector to accede to his request, the dreadful, fatal day of conquest arrived, 
and the devoted city was lost. 


The city of Magdeburg, which from the commencement had continued to 
distinguish itself for its zeal in the cause of the Protestant faith, was 
likewise the first in the list to throw itself into the arms of the preserver of 
religious liberty. The people urgently invited him to direct his march 
towards the Elbe, and promised not only to throw open their gates to him, 
but enlisted at once a number of soldiers for his service; whilst Gustavus, 
who perceived the great importance of such a grand depot, accepted their 
offers with eagerness, and lost no tune in endeavouring to meet their 
wishes. Tilly, however, who was equally aware of the advantage to be 
derived by his adversary from the occupation of such an important place, 
used all diligence to make himself master of it before the king’s arrival. He 
commenced the siege in the month of March, 1631, seconded by General 


Pappenheim, a brave and determined officer. In the city itself there were 
only two hundred Swedes, under the command of Melcher of Falkenberg, 
whom Gustavus had shortly before despatched as commandant of the city; 
but the inhabitants, full of courage and religious zeal, united in defending 
the place with determined perseverance. They had even erected two strong 
entrenchments in front of the city walls, 
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which, in testimony of their undaunted resolution, they styled Trutz-Tilly 
(defiance to Tilly), and Trutz-Pappenheim (defiance to Pappenheim).</ 


THE CAPTURE OF MAGDEBURG DESCRIBED BY SCHILLER 


The outworks were soon carried, and Falkenberg, after withdrawing the 
garrisons from the points which he could no longer hold, destroyed the 
bridge over the Elbe. As his troops were barely sufficient to defend the 
extensive fortifications, the suburbs of Sudenburg and Neustadt were 
abandoned to the enemy, who unmediately laid them in ashes. Pappenheim, 
now separated from Tilly, crossed the Elbe at Schonebeck, and attacked the 
town from the opposite side. 


The garrison, reduced by the defence of the outworks, scarcely exceeded 
two thousanfl infantry and a few hundred horse — a small number for so 
extensive and irregular a fortress. To supply this deficiency, the citizens 
were armed — a desperate expedient, which produced more evils than those 
it prevented. The citizens, at best but indifferent soldiers, by their disunion 
threw the town into confusion. The poor complained that they were exposed 
to every hardship and danger, while the rich, by hiring substitutes, remained 
at home in safety. These rmnours broke out at last in an open mutiny; 
indifference succeeded to zeal; weariness and negligence took the place of 
vigilance and foresight. Dissension, combined with growing scarcity, 
gradually produced a feeling of despondency; many began to tremble at the 
desperate nature of their undertaking, and the magnitude of the power to 


contrived to render himself indispensable to the king. Him, also, David sent 
out to battle against Sheba with the bodyguard. At Gibeon they came upon 
Amasa. Like Abner before him, he fell by Joab’s hand. 


DAVID’S EEIGN 97 
[ca. 970 B.C. ] 


The rebels had gone north. Joab pursued and drove them to the utter-most 
borders of the Israelite territory. In Abel-beth-maacha, near Dan and the 
sources of Jordan, Sheba succeeded in making a stand. Joab prepared to 
storm the town. Then, in response to his demand, the rebel’s head was 
thrown to him over the wall. Joab departed, and spared the faithful city. 


With this, David’s control over the course of events comes to an end. What 
followed was scarcely of his doing. For a quiet and undisturbed period 
David may still have held the reins in Israel ; then we find him as a worn- 
out old man, scarcely master of his own will, and in the hands of a court 
and harem not too nice in their aims and methods. As far as history is 
concerned, David had disappeared from the scene. 


The outline of David’s character stands more clearly in the light of history 
than that of Saul. Is-rael’s greatness and Jehovah’s hon-our are David’s first 
precepts, and this fact also secured for him the gratitude of Israel and the 
love and respect of posterity for all time. Nor could they be obscured by the 
truly gigantic shadow of the man of violence. David towers head and 
shoulders above the average human ruler. He also stands out prominently 
beyond both the kings of Israel who followed him and his predecessor Saul, 
in respect of grandeur, magnanimity, wisdom, tenacity, strength, and skill in 
victory as in rule. Even in the extravagance of his personal and despotic 
passions there are few who come up to him. 


But even in his weaknesses David’s greatness of soul always reappears in 
its original beauty. David’s despotic whim seduced Bathsheba and basely 
murdered Uriah — but bowed, in righteous sense of guilt and un-feigned 
repentance, to the judgment of the people and the uncompromising sentence 


which they were opposed. But religious zeal, an ardent love of liberty, an 
invincible hatred to the Austrian yoke, and the expectation of speedy relief, 
banished as yet the idea of a surrender; and divided as they were in 
everything else, they were united in the resolve to defend themselves to the 
last extremity. 


Their hopes of succour were apparently w’ ell founded. They knew that the 
confederacy of Leipsic was arming ; they were aw/are of the near 
approach of Gustavus Adolphus. Both were alike interested in the 
preservation of Magdeburg, and a few days might bring the king of Sweden 
before its walls. All this was also knowm to Tilly, who, therefore, was 
anxious to make himself speedily master of the place. With this view, he 
had despatched a trumpeter with letters to the administrator, the 
commandant, and the magistrates, offering terms of capitulation; but he 
received for answer that they would rather die than surrender. A spirited 
sally of the citizens also convinced him that their courage was as earnest as 
their words, while the king’s arrival at Potsdam, with the incursions of the 
Swedes as far as Zerbst, filled him with. uneasiness, but raised the hopes 
of the garrison. A second trumpeter was now despatched; but the more 
moderate tone of his demands increased the confidence of the besieged, and 
unfortunately their negligence also. 


The besiegers had now pushed their approaches as far as the ditch, and 
vigorously cannonaded the fortifications from the abandoned batteries. One 
tower w^as entirely overthrown, but this did not facilitate an assault, as it 
fell sidewise upon the wall, and not into the ditch. Notwithstanding the 
continual bombardment, the walls had not suffered much; and the fire-balls 
which w^ere intended to set the town in flames were robbed of their effect 
by the excellent precautions adopted against them. But the ammunition of 
the besieged was nearly expended, and the cannon of the town gradually 
ceased to answer the fire of the imperials. Before a new supply could be 
obtained, Magdeburg would be either relieved or taken. The hopes of the 
besieged were on the stretch, and all eyes anxiously directed towards the 
quarter in which 
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the Swedish banners were expected to appear. Gustavus Adolphus was near 
enough to reach Magdeburg within three days; security grew with hope, 
which all things contributed to augment. On the 9th of May, the fire of the 
imperials was suddenly stopped, and the cannon withdrawn from several of 
the batteries. A deathlike stillness reigned in the imperial camp. The 
besieged were convinced that deliverance was at hand. Both citizens and 
soldiers left their posts upon the ramparts early in the morning, to indulge 
themselves, after their long toils, with the refreshment of sleep; but it was 
indeed a costly sleep and a frightful awakening. 


Tilly had abandoned the hope of taking the town, before the arrival of the 
Swedes, by the means which he had hitherto adopted; he therefore 
determined to raise the siege, but first to hazard a general assault. This plan, 
however, was attended with great difficulties, as no breach had been 
effected, and the works were scarcely injured. But the council of war 
assembled on this occasion declared for an assault, citing the example of 
Maestricht, which had been taken early in the morning, while the citizens 
and soldiers were reposing. The attack was to be made simultaneously on 
four points ; the night betwixt the 9th and 10th of May was employed in the 
necessary preparations. Everything was ready and awaiting the signal, 
which was to be given by cannon at five o’clock in the morning. The signal, 
however, was not given until two hours later; during the interval Tilly, who 
was still doubtful of success, again consulted the council of war. 
Pappenheim was ordered to attack the works of the new town, where the 
attempt was favoured by a sloping rampart and a dry ditch of moderate 
depth. The citizens and soldiers had mostly left the walls, and the few who 
remained were overcome with sleep. This general, therefore, found little 
difficulty in mounting the wall at the head of his troops. 


Falkenberg, roused by the report of musketry, hastened from the town- 
house, where he was employed in despatching Tilly’s second trumpeter, and 
hurried with all the force he could hastily assemble towards the gate of the 
new town, which was already in the possession of the enemy. Beaten back, 
this intrepid general flew to another quarter, where a second party of the 
enemy were preparing to scale the walls. After an ineffectual resistance he 


fell in the commencement of the action. The roar of musketry, the pealing 
of the alarm-bells, and the growing tumult apprised the awakening citizens 
of their danger. Hastily arming themselves, they rushed in blind confusion 
against the enemy. Still some hope of repulsing the besiegers remained; but 
the governor being killed, their efforts were without plan and co-operation, 
and at last their ammunition began to fail them. In the meanwhile, two other 
gates, hitherto imattacked, were stripped of their defenders, to meet the 
urgent danger within the town. The enemy quickly availed themselves of 
this confusion to attack these posts. The resistance was nevertheless spirited 
and obstinate, until four imperial regiments at length, masters of the 
ramparts, fell upon the garrison in the rear, and completed their rout. 
Amidst the general tmnult, a brave captain, named Schmidt, who still 
headed a few of the more resolute against the enemy, succeeded in driving 
them to the gates; here he fell mortally wounded, and with him expired the 
hopes of Magdeburg. Before noon all the works were carried, and the town 
was in the enemy’s hands. 


Two gates were now opened by the storming party for the main body, and 
Tilly marched in with part of his infantry. Immediately occupying the 
principal streets, he drove the citizens with pointed cannon into their 
dwellings, there to await their destiny. They were not long held in 
suspense; Tilly’s indifference decided the fate of Magdeburg. Even a more 
humane general 
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would in vain have recommended mercy to such soldiers; but Tilly never 
made the attempt. Left by their general’s silence masters of the lives of all 
the citizens, the soldiery broke into the houses to satiate their most brutal 
appetites. The prayers of innocence excited some compassion in the hearts 
of the Germans, but none in the rude breasts of Pappenheim’s Walloons. 
Scarcely had the savage cruelty commenced, when the other gates were 
thrown open, and the cavalry, with the fearful hordes of Croats, poured in 
upon the devoted inhabitants. 


Here unfolded a scene of horrors for w/iich history has no language — 
poetry no pencil. Neither innocent childhood nor hapless old age, neither 
youth, sex, rank, nor beauty could disarm the fury of the conquerors. Wives 
were abused in the arms of their husbands, daughters at the feet of their 
parents ; and the defenceless sex was exposed to the double sacrifice of 
virtue and life. No situation, however obscure or however sacred, escaped 
the rapacity of the enemy. In a single church fifty-three women were found 
beheaded. The Croats amused themselves with throwing children into the 
flames; Pappenheim’s Walloons, with stabbing infants at their mothers’ 
breasts. Some officers of the league, horror-struck at this dreadful scene, 
ventured to remind Tilly that he had it in his power to stop the carnage. 
“Return in an hour,” was his answer; “I will see what I can do: the soldier 
must have some reward for his danger and toils.” These horrors lasted with. 
unbated fury till at last the smoke and flames proved a check to the plunder- 
ers. To augment the confusion and to divert the resistance of the inhabitants, 
the imperials had, in the commencement of the assault, fired the town in 
several places. The wind rising rapidly spread the flames, till the blaze 
became universal. 


Fearful indeed was the tumult, amid clouds of smoke, heaps of dead bodies, 
the clash of swords, the crash of falling ruins, and streams of blood. The 
atmosphere glowed; and the intolerable heat forced at last even the 
murderers to take refuge in their camp. In less than twelve hours, this 
strong, populous, and flourishing city, one of the finest in Germany, was 
reduced to ashes, w/ith the exception of two churches and a few houses. 
The administrator. Christian William, after receiving several wounds, was 
taken prisoner, w’ith three of the burgomasters; most of the officers and 
magistrates had already met an enviable death. The avarice of the officers 
had saved four hundred of the richest citizens, in the hope of extorting from 
them an exorbitant ransom. But this humanity was confined to the officers 
of the league, wdiom the ruthless barbarity of the miperials caused to be 
regarded as guardian angels. 


Scarcely had the fury of the flames abated, when the imperials returned to 
renew the pillage amid the ruins and ashes of the town. Many were sufTo- 
cated by the smoke; many found rich booty in the cellars, where the citizens 
had concealed their more valuable effects. Horrible and revolting to 


humanity was the scene that presented itself: the living crawling from under 
the dead, children wandering about with heart-rendmg cries, calling for 
their parents; and infants still sucking the breasts of their lifeless mothers. 
More than six thousand bodies were thrown into the Elbe to clear the 
streets; a much greater nmnber had been consumed by the flames. The 
whole number of the slain was reckoned at not less than thirty thousand. 


Tilly himself appeared in the town, after the streets had been cleared of 
ashes and dead bodies. The entrance of the general, which took place on the 
14th, put a stop to the plunder, and saved a few who had hitherto contrived 
to escape. About a thousand people were taken out of the cathedral, where 
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they had remained three days and two nights, without food and in 
momentary fear of death. TiUy promised them quarter, and commanded 
bread to be distributed among them. The next day, a solemn mass was 
performed m the cathedral and Te Deiim sung amidst the discharge of 
artillery. The imperial general rode through the streets, that he might be 
able, as an eye-witness, to inform his master that no such conquest had been 
made since the destruction of Troy and Jerusalem. Nor was this an 
exaggeration, whether we consider the greatness, importance, and 
prosperity of the city rased, or the fury of its ravagers.’/ 


TILLY MEETS GUSTAVUS 


After the conquest of Magdeburg, Tilly was very desirous of having a battle 
with the king of Sweden, for his troops suffered much in that ravaged 
district from want of supplies; Gustavus, however, considered he was not 
yet in sufficient force to risk a meeting, and he continued to keep himself 
entrenched in his camp of Werben, in Altmark. He was, likewise, extremely 
anxious to restore his cousins, the banished dukes of Mecklenburg, to their 
hereditary possessions. Accordingly, he furnished them with the necessary 
troops, with which they reconquered their dominions and made their solemn 


entry into their town of Giistrow, in which Wallenstein had previously 
established his court residence. The king heightened the interest of the 
grand festival given upon the occasion by attending it in person, and he 
ordered that every mother with a suckling child should attend in the open 
square, and that each infant should receive some of the wine there generally 
distributed, in order that the children of their children might forever 
remember the day of the return of their own legitimate princes. 


Tilly, meantime, now turned his eyes towards the rich provinces of Saxony 
which had hitherto escaped the devastation of war, and in the vicinity of 
which he had now taken up his position. At the same time, however, it was 
certainly an act of injustice and ingratitude to inflict the burden of war upon 
the elector of Saxony, who had shown so much fidelity towards the house 
of Austria ; but Tilly very soon found a pretext for the proceeding. He 
referred to the imperial decree which ordered that all the members of the 
Leipsic League should lay down their arms; and, as he found that the 
elector, in spite of this command, still continued on the defensive, he 
immediately marched into Saxony without even making any declaration of 
war; and taking possession of and pillaging the cities of Merseburg, Zeitz, 
Naumburg, and Weissenfels, he advanced to Leipsic itself. This unjust act 
of violence effected more than all the persuasive eloquence of the king 
might have produced, for the elector threw himself immediately and 
without any reserve into his arms, concluded with him a firm and definitive 
alliance, offensive and defensive, and joined him with his army at Diiben on 
the 3rd of September, 


1631. 


On this same day the imperial general made his attack upon Leipsic, which 
had closed its gates against him, and he took possession of it the next day; 
but the king now advanced with his united forces to recover the city, and the 
day had at length arrived on which the decisive trial was to take place 
between the old and hitherto unconquered general of the emperor, and the 
royal and youthful hero of Sweden. Gustavus, who knew how necessary it 
was that he should succeed by a grand action to secure and command the 


confidence of Germany based upon his genius and good fortune, felt deeply 
the importance of this day, and wavered in his determination. He still 
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doubted the prudence of staking the fate of the war upon a single battle; for 
there was too much reason to believe that the loss of this action must put an 
end to all his hopes on that side of the ocean, whilst it would produce the 
ruin of the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, together with the complete 
and final destruction of the Protestant church throughout the whole empire. 
The elector of Saxony, however, who could no longer endure to behold his 
country thus demolished by the hands of a pitiless and ruthless foe, urged 
the kmg in the most forcible language to give battle, and Gustavus 
accordingly yielded and marched on to Leipsic. The two armies met in the 
fields of the village of Breitenfeld, on the 7th of September, 1631, and there 
fought the decisive battle, Gustavus divided the Saxons from the rest of his 
troops, and posted them on his left wing, for as they were only recently 
enlisted he could not put entire trust in them.“ 


BATTLE OF BREITENFELD, OR LEIPSIC (1631) 


Until mid-day between one and two nothing decisive had taken place. Then 
the actual battle began, for the left wing of the enemy advanced against the 
right wing of the Swedes, endeavouring to penetrate its right flank and thus 
gain the wind. In consequence of the displacement of the Swedish front 
farther to the right, the Pappenheim cavalry, which had to left-wheel so as 
to attack the enemy’s wing, lost connection with their centre. Instead of 
restor- ; ing this connection, they committed a new error, in drawing still 
further to the west (calculated from their standpoint) when engaged with the 
Swedish right wing. The king realising this movement strengthened his 
right wing by fresh troops, which were soon broken by the enemy and 
compelled to take to flight. Now the centre of the enemy, the whole 
compact mass of its infantry, flanked on both sides by cavalry, began to 
descend the heights. It was Tilly’s plan to throw himself with all his weight 


on to the newly recruited and inexperienced Saxons, and only after having 
overcome them to deal with the more ‘; terrible enemy. Tilly’s battalions 
held the Saxons for a long time. The ; Saxon cavalry and artillery tried to 
defend themselves, but when their best 1 constable [gunner] had fallen, they 
could no longer be controlled. The artillerymen deserted their guns, the 
infantry retreated in company form, ‘and even the cavalry took to flight. 
The elector himself fled, surrounded by !his bodyguard, and did not halt till 
he reached Eilenburg. As they fled, the Saxons spread the report that they 
were beaten and all was lost. The Swe- |dish troops, who were behind the 
line of battle with the convoy and baggage, ‘With terror heard the cry; they 
immediately turned and hastened in great disorder to Diiben. 


1 Having repulsed the Saxons, Tilly’s infantry attacked the exposed left I 
lank of the Swedes, and the regiment of Fiirstenberg moved out to attack 
‘hem in the rear. It is proof of the progress of the Swedish art of manoeu- 
i\o-ing that Horn was able at this threatening moment to wheel round the 
whole 1 eft wing, by which he fronted the enemy. Out of the second line of 
the ‘centre, Gustavus Adolphus in person led the two brigades which stood 
next to ‘i Horn’s left wing, and opposed them to the superior force of the 
enemy._ m In this place the battle raged long and furiously; on the imperial 
side the “‘iirstenberg cavalry of the right wing especially distinguished 
themselves. The imperial infantry stood as a rock, and bravely repelled all 
attacks of the iiwedish cavalry. Then, at the command of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the East ‘Gothic cavalry came from the right wing. Field- 
Marshal Horn placed him-ielf at their head, divisions of musketeers joined 
them, and thus they advanced 
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for the decisive attack. First of all occurred a couple of furious musketry 
salvos, then a terrible melee with the enemy. Horn’s ranks were broken 
through, the Spanish battalions scattered. The Swedes afterwards retook the 


Saxon cannon, and conquered the enemy’s own battery. When evening 
came, the Swedes were conquerors, the forces of the enemy were all 
destroyed except four regiments, which succeeded in escaping, veiled by 
the thick clouds of dust raised by the melee. The Swedish cavalry pursued 
the fugitives until dark. 


The loss of men on both sides was considerable. The number of wounded 
and dead on the Swedish side was given at twenty-one hundred; that of the 
imperials, in battle and in the pursuit, at from ten to twelve thousand. So 
many prisoners were taken that not only could broken regiments be filled 
up with them, but new regiments were formed. A report mentions seven 
thousand prisoners. In any case, as Gustavus Adolphus wrote, the enemy’s 
infantry was completely destroyed; entire regiments, as that of Holstein, 
had been cut to pieces. Both sides had heavy losses in superior officers.? 


After Breitenfeld the progress of the Protestant army was a triumphal march 
through south Germany. The castle of Wiirzburg was stormed, the Spanish 
garrison of Oppenheim put to the sword; Christmas of 1631 was spent at 
Mainz in feasting and drinking. Louis XIII began to be alarmed at the 
successes of Gustavus. “It is high time,” he observed, “to set a limit to the 
progress of this Goth.” But the “Goth” entered Nuremberg in March, 1632, 
and was idolised as the saviour of the Protestant cause and a descendant of 
the old hereditary burggrafs of tlie town. The imperials were driven out of 
Donauworth on the 5th of April. On the 14th the Swedes encountered Tilly, 
who was guarding the passage of the Lech. The river was crossed in the 
teeth of the enemy, and Tilly was mortally wounded. He was carried to . 
Ingolstadt, only to die. At Augsburg Gustavus even demanded an oath of I 
obedience, as from subject to sovereign. 


Bavaria claimed attention next. With Frederick, the exiled elector palatine, 
at his side, Gustavus rode into Munich. It was not the fault of Gustavus if 
Frederick was not again ruling at Heidelberg. Gustavus had offered him his 
I ancestral territories on the condition that he would allow Swedish 
garrisons J to occupy his fortresses during the war, and that he would give 
equal liberty j to the Lutheran and Calvinist forms of worship. Against this 
latter demand j Frederick’s narrow-hearted Calvinism steeled itself, and 
when, not many months later, he was carried off by a fever at Bacharach, he 


w^as still, through his own fault, a homeless wanderer on the face of the 
earth. 


All Germany, except the hereditary dominions of the house of Austria, was 
‘ at the feet of Gustavus. The position of the emperor was growing 
desperate. ; It was at_ this critical stage that the Spaniards recommended the 
recall of , Wallenstein. The secret hopes of Wallenstein had risen at the 
reluctance j with which John George and the Saxons had forsaken the 
emperor. True, ! they had marched through Bohemia after their disorderly 
flight from Breiten- ‘ feld, and had entered Prague amid almost universal 
enthusiasm; but Wallen-‘ stein hoped they might be won from their new 
allies by sacrificing the Edict of Restitution. All Germany could then resist 
Swedes and Frenchmen, nominally under the sway of Ferdinand but 
practically under that of the gen-; eral who had become indispensable. 


The articles of Znakn, in which Wallenstein agreed to resume conmiand, 
have been called an unparalleled document in history. They were finally 
agreed upon in April, 1632, and provided that no army could be introduced 
into the empire except under Wallenstein’s command. He alone was to 
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possess the right of confiscation and pardon. He could then create a new 
class of princes, who would owe their existence entirely to him. If 
Mecklenburg was not recovered he was to have a princely territory 
elsewhere. The power of Wallenstein, like that of Napoleon the Great, was 
largely due to his military supremacy. Like Napoleon, upon that military 
supremacy he attempted to found an indisputable sovereignty. His power 
for raising armies was truly prodigious. From Italy, from Scotland, from 
Poland, from every German land between the Baltic and the Alps, men 
flocked to his standard. With Wallenstein’s acceptance of the permanent 
command in April, the emperor was practically retiring before the tyranny 
of a dictator. 


of Jehovah’s prophet. David’s paternal weakness was responsible for 
Amnon’s crime and Absalom’s rebellion — but the father’s heart did not 
cease to beat warmly for the son who had sinned so deeply. David’s 
weakness comes home to us in his noble sorrow over Absalom, and is, in 
our eyes, a striking instance of paternal fidelity. David’s magnanimity may 
seem to have degenerated into want of firmness in regard to Joab — though 
we have too little insight into the exact course of events to be able to form a 
conclusive judgment — but as concerns Saul and his house, as well as 
Shimei and Amasa, it is indisputable. Poetic endowment and religious zeal 
are so much the characteristics of his nature, that the possibility of David’s 
having taken an active share in the beginnings of the religious lyric in Israel 
will scarcely be called in question.* 
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Wallenstein began by attacking the Saxons in Bohemia, forcing the garrison 
in Prague to surrender on the 22nd of May, 1632. Soon not a Saxon 
remained in Bohemia. John George was now between two fires of 
negotiation — one from Gustavus, the other from Wallenstein. He knew not 
whether to favour the Swedish king’s Corpus Evangelicorum or 
Wallenstein’s plans for unity of empire. Before John George’s hesitating 
answer could reach Gustavus, the war blazed out afresh ; Wallenstein fell 
upon Nuremberg, into which Gustavus had thrown himself to defend the 
town. Along the Rhine from Alsace to Coblenz, Pappenheim and the 
Spaniards were carrymg on the war.« 


THE SIEGE OF NUREMBERG 


It soon became apparent in which direction the enemy would turn. 
Wallenstein and the allied forces followed him from Eger and reached 
Nuremberg a few days after Gustavus Adolphus. But he had no battle in 
view, although Maximilian of Bavaria urged one upon him. The imperial 
general declared, not without reason, that he could not put the force, of 
which he had only just assumed command and which was not yet 
sufficiently disciplined, to such a test. He preferred to set ten regiments and 
nine companies to work uninterruptedly at a strongly-fortified camp, which 
was ready in three days. It stretched on the left bank of the Rednitz for two 
and a half miles round, from Stein to Fiirth. It was an entrenchment such as 
had never before been seen in Germany. His strongest point was the so- 
called old castle stable, or ” the old fortress,” near which was a forester’s 
house. In this stronghold Wallenstein, with his force of from sixty to eighty 
thousand men, now waited grimly immovable with the intention, no doubt, 
of starving out the Swedes. He declared that he wished to teach the Swedish 
monarch, who until now had boldly and steadily advanced, another aspect 
of warfare ; he was to break his I head against these impregnable 
fortifications. Gustavus Adolphus tried once , more, and again in vain, to 
entice his enemy from his stronghold, and win him to an open encounter in 
the field. 


; For months these two generals, the greatest of their time, faced each other 
before the walls of the old free city, without any serious encounter taking 


‘place. Only now and then there were skirmishes around newly arriving ‘ 
provision-convoys, in one of which the Swedes succeeded m taking 
prisoner : Colonel Sparre, afterwards general and master of the ordnance, 
who was ‘repeatedly employed by Wallenstein in his negotiations with 
Saxony. Considering the enormous number of troops assembled on a 
disproportionately msmall piece of ground, it was inevitable that after a 
tune, first within the town ‘itself, but afterwards in both encampments, there 
should be a very serious ; scarcity of foodstuffs. Soon the resources of the 
whole country for miles ‘iround were completely exhausted. The mortality, 
particularly in the town 
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itself, raj}itlly increased; numbers of horses succumbed, polluting the air of 
the camp with the odour of putrefaction. 


The situation became all the more serious for Gustavus Adolphus, because 
whilst he was condenmed to absolute inactivity his generals in Bavaria and 
along the Rhine were pressed harder and harder by the enemy. In order to 
put an end to this intolerable position, Gustavus Adolphus decided to 
attempt what most of those experienced in warfare considered an 
impossible enterprise, namely an attack upon the entrenchments of 
Wallenstein’s camp. From all sides he drew his detached corps together into 
one central force without Wallenstein’s doing anything to hinder him. Then, 
after making one more fruitless attempt to move the imperial forces to a 
battle, on September 3rd, he ordered the attack to be made. With 
indomitable courage he hurled his Swedish troops, hitherto unvanquished, 
upon those terrible fortifications. A most murderous battle raged round the 
“old fortress.” Three times the valorous Swedes scaled the walls, to be 
repulsed each time by Colalto’s men. Bernhard of Weimar succeeded, it is 
true, in storming a neighbouring hill, from wdiich the main fortress might 
have been commanded by the guns; but as a steady rain set in, which 
thoroughly soaked the ground, it proved an impossibility to drag the cannon 
up into place. In spite of the most admirable bravery the effort w^as 


unsuccessful, and Gustavus Adolphus was compelled, towards evening, to 
withdraw his troops. 


He had suffered no actual defeat. But for the first time he had failed to carry 
out a military enterprise which he had taken in hand. Wallenstein wrote a 
triimiphant report of the successful repulse to Vienna. He had reason to feel 
proud, as it was the first occasion upon which the ”Invincible” had been 
withstood with effect. Gustavus Adolphus determined to try to renew the 
negotiations with Wallenstein, which had formerly been broken off. For this 
purpose he employed the prisoner of war, Sparre, who was first to try and 
arrange a treaty for the exchange of prisoners, and then to propose new 
conditions of peace, over which delegates from both sides would meet to 
consult. If desired, the king also volunteered to meet Wallenstein in person 
— no doubt an attractive proposal. But Wallenstein now maintained a 
persistently firm and irreproachably correct attitude towards the emperor. 
He communicated the offer of Gustavus Adolphus to the elector 
Maximilian, and replied to the king that he could give no answer without 
instructions from Vienna. By this it is evident that the full powers to treat 
for peace, with which Wallenstein had been invested when resuming the 
generalship of the army, referred in the first place only to Saxony and could 
not be applied to Sweden without further endorsement. Wallenstein 
informed the emperor on September 10th of the offer Gustavus Adolphus 
had made. But, as the emperor temporised before replying, the negotiations 
were broken off at this i point. I 


The Withdrawal of Gustavus Adolphus ‘. 


A few days later, on the 18th of September, Gustavus Adolphus, having the 
day before once again failed to draw the adversary to apen combat, at last 
determined to withdraw from Nuremberg, finding as he did that a longer 
stay in a neighbourhood so denuded of supplies was well-nigh impossible. 
The impatient temper of the king had spent itself for the first time in vain 
against the immovable calmness of an enemy very different from himself, 
but his equal in strength.” He marched away past Wallenstein’s 
encampment; but Wallenstein let him go, broke up his camp, and wnt 
northwards, establishing himself firmly in Saxony, where he burned and 
plundered in the 
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hope of at last detaching the elector of Saxony from his alliance with the 
Swedes when he should see how little protection they could give his 
country. Had the imperial commander been able to gain the positions of 
defence he needed, all might have gone well with him. Wallenstein always 
sought to take up an impregnable position of defence. At Nuremberg he had 
succeeded; in Saxony he was destined to fail. Gustavus was upon him 
before he could gain the necessary positions. Erfurt was saved from the 
imperials. At Naumburg Gustavus was welcomed as a saviour, after the 
cruelties of Wallenstein. The Saxon army was at Torgau and Wallenstein at 
Liitzen. Pappenheim obtained permission to attempt a diversion upon the 
Rhenish bishoprics, and accordingly left the main army. The division of 
forces when Gustavus was close upon them was a ruinous policy. On the 
evening of the 15th of November Gustavus came in sight of Wallenstein’s 
position at Lutzen.« 


THE BATTLE OF LUTZEN (NOVEMBER 16TH, 1632) 


The evening being far advanced, the Swedes, fatigued by a long march in 
miry ground and impeded by a morass which was only passable by a single 
bridge, the king deferred his attack, and permitted his troops to repose till 
the morning, although the night was spent in skirmishes between the 
irregulars of both armies. 


Wallenstein, aware that a retreat in the night, before so skilful and vigilant 
an adversary, would be attended with the utmost danger, if not the ruin of 
his army, and that his name would be irretrievably disgraced by giving way 
before a far inferior force, condescended to call a council of war and 
applied to his favourite astrologer, the confidant of all his secrets and the 
director of his plans. His officers unanimously advised him to accept the 
combat, should the Swedes venture to attack a force superior in strength and 
position; but his resolution was more decidedly fixed by the opinion of his 
astrologer, who declared that during the month of November the stars were 


unpropitious to Gustavus. In conformity with this advice, Walleastein 
determined to maintain his position, made the concerted signals for the 
recall of Pappenheim, and employed the remainder of the night in widening 
the trenches on both sides of the highroad in front of his army, throwing up 
redoubts, and taking measures to strengthen his position. On the ensuing 
dawn he drew up his army, and ordered mass to be celebrated throughout 
his whole camp; after encouraging his soldiers, by suggesting every motive 
of hope, honour, and greatness, he quitted his coach, mounted a bay jennet, 
and prepared to receive the attack, which was every moment expected to 
commence. 


Fortunately for Wallenstein the morning of this important day, the 16th of 
November, was lowering and overcast, and an impenetrable fog suspended 
the movements of both parties till an hour before mid-day. When the gloom 
dispersed, the two armies were discovered in order of battle on each side of 
the highroad which skirts the extensive plain of Liitzen. The kiiig, adopting 
the same order as at the battle of Leipsic, drew up his troops in two lines, 
intermixing platoons of musketeers with his cavalry. On the other side, 
Wallenstein appears to have formed his in one line, according to the pre- 


‘Many authors have supposed, after the authority of Khevenhiller, that the 
forces of Wallenstein did not exceed twelve thousand men. Such a 
sup})Osition is disproved by the accounts of other contemporary writers, 
and by the amount of his forces before his retreat from \ eissenfels. From a 
comparison of various authorities, we may justly estimate his force at thirty 
thousand men, exclusive of the corps under Pappenheim. 


* As the country was open, these trenches were dug as fences for the corn 
fields. 
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vailing tactics of the times, the cavalry on the wings, and four ponderous 
squares of infantry in the centre; the trenches in his front were lined with 


musketeers, and flanked with cannon, and the rest of his artillery was 
distributed principally along his centre and on his right flank, to bear 
obliquely on the centre and left of the enemy. The wings of both armies 
were supported on one side on the Flussgraben, and on the other stretched 
to Liitzen, which was occupied by the imperials. 


The cannonade and skirmishing commenced with the dawn, but from the 
darkness of the fog it was eleven before the king could put his army in 
motion. After a public prayer, he gave out the fortieth psalm, ” God is our 
refuge and strength,” which was sung by the whole army, accompanied by 
all the military music, and then led forward his troops. The Swedish 
infantry first advanced against the imperial musketeers posted along the 
trenches, but were received with such a galling fire that they gave way. In 
this extremity the king himself leaped from his horse, flew to their head, 
and seizing a pike encouraged them by his voice and gestures to renew the 
combat ; at the same time Wallenstein advanced to animate his men, fresh 
reinforcements crowded to the point of attack, and the two parties, 
encouraged by their respective chiefs, fought with unparalleled desperation. 
The Swedes, though frequently repulsed, as frequently returned to the 
assault; and at length the imperial infantry were driven from the trench back 
on their own cavalry .» 


The Death of Gustavus Adolphus 


Gustavus Adolphus was already confident that the day was won. But whilst 
he was trying to break and destroy the left wing of the imperial forces an 
unexpected message came — ‘^ The whole of the conquered ground is 
lost!” It was near mid-day. The fog floating overhead came down from time 
to time and settled in dense banks upon the plain. This was the king’s 
undoing. He was at the head of the Smaland cavalry, meaning to come to 
the help of his centre under Nils Brake by attacking the imperial centre on 
the left flank. His impatience carried him forward in advance of the 
regiment, a cloud of fog came down and covered him, he lost the direction, 
wandered a little to the right, and suddenly coming upon an imperial 
regiment of cuirassiers was met by a volley of pistol shots. One bullet hit 
his horse in the neck, a second shattered the king’s left arm. Turning to the 
left to get out of the way — a very small following with him — he was 


overtaken and shot through the back, the shot being fired by Falkenberg of 
the Florentine regiment. The king reeled in the saddle, fell backwards from 
his horse, and still hanging in the stirrups was dragged along, falling at last 
in a dying state upon the ground; his horse galloped away towards the 
trenches and across the road. A cuirassier fired again at the king and shot 
him through the temples, and the page Leubelfing, who tried to conceal the 
king’s identity, was stabbed. The rest of the king’s attendants, including 
Duke Francis Albert of Saxe-Lauenburg, made their escape under cover of 
the fog. 


The duke of Friedland (Wallenstein) knew nothing of this occurrence. He 
had withdrawn from the front as soon as the enemy was driven over the 
trenches, and had retired near his litter. [Wallenstein in this battle had a kind 
of litter drawn by two mules, as his gout prevented his mounting a horse. | 
The physical pain he suffered became unbearable whenever the 
counterbalancing moral tension was relaxed. News was now brought from 
the right wing — and the news was favourable. The assaults on the 
windmill heights had been sternly repulsed by the Colloredos and the 
Piccolomini, and Hagen 
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sent a request to the duke that he would allow an attack to be made by the 
right wing, as he believed such an attack would have a wonderful result. 


Then an officer came galloping up from the left wing; his message was 
encouraging; the enemy was_ driven across the trenches, and had lost its 
leader. It was supposed their leader was the king himself. Wallenstein’s eyes 
flashed like an eagle’s. ”What’s going on there?” he called out to the front, 
where disturbance and shouting could be heard. The reply came : a pair of 
deserters from Nuremberg said they recognised the king’s white horse 
galloping about riderless on the battle-field. 


“Ride to Hagen,” cried Wallenstein with visible excitement; ” tell him to 
hold himself in readiness with the Benninghausen regiment. As soon as 
Pappenheim’s force is seen in the distance, and as soon as he hears us 
attacking here, he must wheel to the right with his own and 
Benninghausen’s regiments, and fall on the enemy’s flank from the other 
side of Liitzen.” 


The messenger hastened away, not noticing that from the imperial front 
came sounds of great tumult and agitation, and officers rode hurriedly up to 
the duke’s litter. They brought him information that the enemy’s line was 
boisterously and clamourously reforming for the attack. And this was 
actually the fact. A chamberlain, or truchsess, of the king’s suite had 
brought the news of the king’s fall to Duke Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar. After 
I the first great shock of dismay, both officers and troops were seized . with 
furious rage, and Duke Bernhard, who assumed the supreme command, 
took i advantage of this temper and at once ordered a general attack. 


The Renewed Attack 


This new attack, threatening destruction to the whole line from the centre ; 
up to the windmill heights, opened the third bloody act of the battle of I 
Liitzen. Meanwhile the conditional orders of the duke of Friedland were ; 
communicated to Hagen. Hagen, a man of sanguine temperament, listened 
to ‘ the condition with only half an ear, but took in with both ears the 
permission ‘ to attack, and hearing the sound of renewed conflict thought 
that Wallenstein was attacking. 


I It was the attack of the Protestant army he heard. With wild cries of 


, vengeance it closed in upon the imperial army, and fatally broke into Fried 


I land’s position. The battery in the centre, which Wallenstein had seized 
;only half an hour earlier, was now taken at the first assault; and Wallen- 


; stein’s whole centre, as well as the whole right wing, was driven inwards 
by 


the enraged Swedes. Duke Bernhard himself led the Swedish and German 
1 troops towards the windmill heights and took the guns by storm. He had 


I anticipated Hagen’s idea of a flank attack and opposed it with superior 
force. 


Protestant regiments, with sharpshooters interspersed in all gaps, were 
press- 


‘ing forward with a rush under the windmills just where Hagen wanted to 
wheel about. Hagen lost his head, and retired in disorder. The enemy shot 


I volley after volley into his midst, and turning to the right imperial flank 
broke 


I into the Tertska. Piccolomini, and Defur regiments stationed there. At that 
‘; moment a terrible explosion was heard. Several powder wagons behind 
them were shot up into the air, a panic of terror spread through Hagen’s and 


J Benninghausen’s troops; neither of the two leaders could pull himself 
together 


jin time to regain command. 
i The duke of Friedland himself and his staff” were completely surprised by 
mthe impetuosity of the attack. As has been already said, the battery of the ! 


centre was taken in a moment, and the violence of the assault threw back 
the 
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centre in such a way that Wallenstein had neither time nor space to get 
himself put on to his horse. He was obhged to content himself with being 
drawn by his mides to a less dangerous spot. He would only allow them to 
take him a very little way back, however; he called on them to halt, crept 
out of the litter, and in spite of excruciating pain got upon his legs and drew 
his sword, stabbing without ado any of the fugitives who came within his 
reach as they fled past him. He even tried to mount his horse unaided, but 
the effort nearly threw him into a swoon. His servants caught hold of him 
and put him on to a small bro-^n horse, spotted like a tiger, whose skin was 
afterwards stuffed, and is preserved to the present day at Prague. 


He was scarcely in the saddle, when he was again engulfed by the seething 
turmoil which became ever more impetuous and close-compacted. From the 
right the new shock came, and with it a cry which rang out high above all 
the din and confusion : ” The windmill heights are taken ! The enemy 
breaks into our right flank!” There was no stopping them, and the 
commander-in- chief was borne powerless along wdth the fleeing troops. 
Niemann, at his side, managed to keep a clear space in front of the duke, by 
slashing about with his sword and by making his horse curvet and prance, 
until they came to Goltz’s infantry, still untouched by the panic, still 
fronting towards the enemy’s lines. He cried out to the officers, ”Pikemen 
forward!” and they, seeing the commander’s litter before them in the midst 
of all the confusion, took up the order and inmiediately executed it. The 
pikemen drew forward their pikes, and divided the stream of fugitives, 
driving them right and left. 


The commander halted again before another regiment, which still kept its 
front to the foe, and he gave orders that the cavalry regiments of Lamboy, 
Lindels, and Drost should be fetched up from the left wing. Scarcely had his 
three officers disappeared through the crowd to execute this order, when 
Pappenheim arrived on the field of battle with seven thousand cuirassiers, 
dragoons, and Croatians. The fourth act of the battle of Liitzen opened. 


The fog had cleared away and the sun shone out. Pappenheim came 
galloping up at the head of his cuirassiers, his thin sharp face with its 
piercing eyes looking as if it were springing upon the enemy from out of the 
black helmet; his own trumpeter, Ehinger, on a white horse close to the 


The Pillar of Absalom 
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David died at the age of about sixty-six years, after a thirty-years’ reign, 
and in his palace of Zion. He was buried close by, in a tomb hollowed in the 
rock, at the foot of the hill on which stood the city of David. All this 
happened about one thousand years before Christ. 


A thousand years before Christ. This fact must not be forgotten in seeking 
to gain an idea of a character so complex as that of David, in endeavouring 
to form a picture of the singularly defective and violent world which has 
just unfolded itself before our eyes. It may be said that religion in the true 
sense was not yet born. The god, Jehovah, who is daily assuming in Israel 
an importance without parallel, is of a revolting partiality. He brings success 
to his servants ; this is what is supposed to have been observed, and this 
makes him very strong. There is as yet no instance of a servant of Jehovah, 
whom Jehovah has abandoned. David’s profession of faith may be summed 
up in one word : ” Jehovah who preserved my life from all danger.” 
Jehovah is a sure refuge, a rock whence one may defy one’s enemy, a 
buckler, a saviour. The servant of Jehovah is in all things a privileged being. 
Oh, it is a wise thing to be a scrupulous servant of Jehovah ! 


It was above all in this sense that the reign of David was of extreme 
religious importance. David’s was the first grand success made in the name 
and by the influence of Jehovah. The success of David, confirmed by the 
fact that his descendants succeeded hira on the throne, was the palpable 
demonstration of Jehovah’s power. The victories of Jehovah’s servants are 
the victories of Jehovah himself ; the strong god is he who wins. This idea 
differs little from that of Islam, whose vindication has scarcely any other 
support than that of success. Islam is true, for God has given it the victory. 
Jehovah is the true God by proof of experience ; he gives the victory to the 
faithful. A brutal realism saw nothing beyond this triumph of material fact. 


black-harnessed leader, sounded the fanfare on the gallop — which was 
repeated by the trumpets behind. Pappenheim drew his sword, tiu-ned to 
look at his cuirassiers, swung the sword over his head and shouted to 
Ehinger, the trumpeter, “To the charge!” Ehinger blew the short vigorous 
notes, the trumpters behind repeated them, and like a thunderstorm the 
seven thousand horsemen burst upon the enemy, overthrowing all before 
them. 


Wallenstein on his part made good use of this favourable turn of affairs. The 
panic was checked. He was riding everywdiere, giving orders; troops had 
been brought up from the left wing, and under cover of Pappenheim’s 
victorious advance he led his own troops forward at the double towards the 
entrenclmients. Within a quarter of an hour all lost ground was won back, 
the artillery again in the hands of the miperial forces, and sixty standards 
and ensigns — among them the king’s own standard — were taken from the 
enemy. The sun, hastening to the west, shed its faint, wintry rays upon the 
scene of Friedland’s victory. m 


THE DEATH OF PAPPENHEIM; WALLENSTEIN RETREATS 


But the last act was still to come ; the battle was not over with the setting of 
the sun. Pappenheim’s spirit was not content with the recapture of lost 
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ground; he pursued the wavering enemy inexorably, heedless of a bullet in 
his hip. “Forward!” he cried to Ehinger. Ehinger again sounded the charge, 
the exhausted horses were again spurred on ; then a falconet ball hit 
Pappenheim. Ehinger caught the horse by the bridle and Pappenheim slid to 
the ground, still shouting with dying voice, “Forward, forward!” But this 
fall at sunset was as momentous an event for the Catholic side as the death 
of Gustavus Adolphus in the morning for the Protestant side — only with a 
totally different result. 


The death of the Swedish king had roused his army to a fury of revenge; the 
death of Pappenheim caused dismay and bewilderment. The wild cavalry 
charge had lost the presence and voice of its leader: it split up, faltered, lost 
sight of its common aim — and on the instant Duke Bernhard was aware of 
it. He collected his stricken troops and rallied the entire force of the 
Protestant army once more to the assault on the entrenchments. It crossed 
them, recaptured the guns, struggled and fought and massacred with 
superhuman energy. 


Such were the last scenes, which exacted the largest sacrifices. The imperial 
army stood its ground with steady endurance, its leaders fighting in the 
midst of the turmoil side by side with the common soldiers and falling like 
heroes. Hieronymos Colloredo fell dead and Colonel Berthold von 
Wallenstein, a cousin of Friedland; General Breuner, of the ordnance, was 
thrown from his horse by a shot in the face, Comit Harrach likewise; and 
Colonel Piccolomini, who had assumed command at the windmill heights, 
became a target for the enemy’s fire. Ball after ball resounded from his 
cuirass; he was bleeding from four wounds, three horses had been shot 
under him, but again and again he appeared high on horseback, leading the 
broken regiments against the enemy over the bodies of the blue and yellow 
regiments of the Swedes which covered the ground like a blue and yellow 
cloth. Friedland himself rode up and down like a ghost amidst the carnage, 
with drawn sword, pointing, urging, commanding — to all appearance 
invulnerable. The bullets pierced through his cloak, but seemed to make no 
impression on him. Just as he disregarded the pain he suffered from gout, so 
he disregarded the pain of his wounds. He was hit in the left hip, and had to 
defend himself against a Swedish captain of horse, bent upon capturing or 
killing him, like a common trooper. Everything was at stake, and he was the 
man to hold on to the very last. 


The sun had set, darkness fell over the plain; but he was resolved not to 
yield, not if high and low — not if he himself should go down in the 
slaughter. The troops could no longer see hun, but they could hear him; they 
could hear his terrible voice, now here, now there: “Jesus Maria! ^ Steady, 
steady, we are winning!” No one won. The darkness was now complete; the 
battle had to come to a standstill, for no one could tell whether he fought 
friend or foe. Deep silence followed the terrible uproar. Night now lay over 


the field of battle, which was as though sown with the bodies of the dead 
and wounded. Nine thousand men lay there, never to rise again./ 


During the night Wallenstein retired, leaving the field to the enemy, with all 
his artillery. The Swedes were deliberating a retreat, when the ensuing 
morning saw them masters of the field. Their victory was dearly purchased 
by the loss of their beloved monarch. His body, which was discovered 
stripped, mangled, and covered with gore, under a heap of slain, was 
conveyed to Naumburg and afterwards to Wolgast, whence it was 
transported to Stock- ; holm.o 


* “Jesus Maria ” was Wallenstein’s battle cry. 
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It now became a question whether or not the Swedes, after the death of their 
king, would continue to carry on the war. If they did not, the Protestant 
alhes had good reason to be apprehensive that Wallenstein would visit them 
with a heavy retribution. The Swedish council, however, to whom the 
guardianship of Christina, the daughter of Gustavus, was entrusted, 
resolved to continue the war which might entitle Sweden to some of the 
provinces of Germany; and the late king’s friend, the chancellor Axel 
Oxenstierna, was determined to fill his place — a man whose 
comprehensive and prudent mind knew how to hold the strength of his 
party together. Nevertheless, he had not the suavity and generous 
magnanimity of his late master. The electoral princes, especially Saxony, 
found it irksome to yield obedience to the dictates of a Swedish nobleman, 
and although he succeeded in uniting the Protestant states of the four upper 
circles, Swabia, Franconia, and the upper and lower Rhine, in the Treaty of 
Heilbronn in the spring of 1633, it was soon manifested, by the indecision 
of some, the opposition of others, and the want of union amongst the 
leaders of the army, that the genius of Gustavus Adolphus no longer 
presided over the whole. 


Wallenstein alone, whose genius surpassed all others, might have availed 
himself of this moment of doubt and hesitation by bringing the war to a 
decision, and making the emperor triumphant; but he was occupied with 
other cares, and remained in a state of incomprehensible inaction. After the 
battle of Liitzen he smnmoned a court-martial, in order to remove from his 
own shoulders all responsibility for the loss of that action, and as he 
possessed the power of life and death over all those under his orders, he 
forthwith condemned several of his generals and superior officers to the 
axe, and adjudged a great number of private soldiers to be hung; finally, he 
ordered more than fifty names of absent officers to be nailed to the gallows 
in Prague, as those of traitors and cowards. He then enlisted fresh troops, 
replaced his artillery by melting down the bells of the churches, and was 
soon in possession of an army as powerful as his former one. Instead, 
however, of directing his march through the imperial states, and advancing 
against the Swedes under Gustavus Horn and Duke Bernhard of Weimar, 
who were masters of the frontiers of Germany, he marched on to Silesia, 
where such a large army was not at all required, and negotiated with the 
Saxons for a length of time upon the subject of a separate treaty of peace, 
after he had already concluded an armistice with General Arnim, in 
command of the Saxon army. At the same time, according to the subsequent 
accusations brought against him, he endeavoured to ascertain what amount 
of mdemnification the enemy would allow him in case he went over to their 
side, for he had long since believed he read in the stars that it was his 
destiny to reign and hold unlimited sway as king. 


Meantime, in order by more active proceedings to prevent the emperor from 
suspecting his intentions, he attacked the Saxons and Swedes, and drove 
them out of Silesia, taking prisoner the old count of Thurn, the originator of 
the war. The whole of A/ienna was in a state of excitement, and fully 
expected that the man they so much hated would be led through their streets 
as the most culpable of all those connected with the dreadful scenes of the 
revolution. Wallenstein, however, to the astonishment of all, gave him his 
liberty, and when he was remonstrated with by the emperor for releasing his 
prisoner he replied: ” What use was I to make of such a fool? I wish the 
Swedes possessed no better generals than this Thurn, for at the head of the 
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Swedes he will do more service for the imperial cause than he could if in 
prison.” 


During this interval Bavaria was very hard pressed by Horn and Bernhard 
of Weimar; and, urged by the elector’s earnest demands for aid, the emperor 
had already repeatedly summoned his general to march to the relief of that 
country. Wallenstein, however, delayed doing so for a considerable time; at 
length he advanced slowly through Bohemia, arrived in the upper Palatinate 
and marched back again into Bohemia, where he fixed his winter quarters. 
He gave strict orders to all his generals, in command of distinct divisions of 
the army, under the most severe penalties, not to obey the orders of the 
emperor; and when the latter caused a Spanish army to march from Italy 
into Germany without placing it under the orders of Wallenstein, and even 
commanded that a portion of the grand army should be detached from the 
main body in order to form a junction with the Spanish division, the 
generalissimo complained loudly and indignantly at this violation of the 
treaty made between himself and the emperor. 


Wearied with these mortifications, and tormented by his attacks of gout to 
such an extent that he was obliged to have pieces of flesh cut out of the 
excoriated foot, he resolved to resign the supreme command; but he was 
determined to do so in such a manner as to place himself in a position to 
command the fulfilment of the promises originally made to him. He 
endeavoured, therefore, to attach the leaders of his army still more closely 
to himself, and to that end summoned them all to assemble, at the 
commencement of the year 1634, at Pilsen. It was by no means difficult for 
him to gain them over to his exclusive interest, for it was upon his promise, 
and in the hope of being completely indemnified through his 
recommendation, that they had all raised and equipped regiments at their 
own expense, and, in some instances, staked their whole fortune. If, 
therefore, he fell, they were in danger of losing all I compensation. 
Consequently, on the 12th of January, 1634, forty superior ; officers, having 
at their head field-marshals Illo and Count Terzka, assembled ‘ at a dinner 
— at which, however, through severe illness, Wallenstein himself could not 


preside — and entered into a solemn compact to adhere faithfully to the 
duke in life and death as long as he should remain in the emperor’s ser- 
jvice, or as long as the latter should require his services in the war; and they 
, at the same time made him promise them to remain with them for some 
time longer, and not to withdraw from the supreme command without their 
privity ‘and consent. Field-marshal Piccolomini, who subsequently betrayed 
his ‘general, attached his signatm-e to this agreement likewise, with the 

rest. 


Wallenstein’s enemies availed themselves of this certainly important cn- 
icumstance to bring him more and more imder the emperor’s suspicion, and 
I carried out their designs to such an extent as to make Ferdinand resolve, at 
length, to divest him of the supreme command, and to transfer it into the : 
hands of Gallas. It is not to be at all doubted that an Italian-Spanish 
conspiracy was firmly established against Wallenstein in the imperial court, 
and I was joined by the elector of Bavaria, who continually complained, in 
most I bitter terms, against the general. The principal agent in these secret 
pro-Iceedings was an Italian, Colonel Caretta, marquis of Grana. . These 
intrigues against Wallenstein were conducted so secretly — the I emperor 
Ferdinand himself being in actual correspondence with him on offi-jcial 
business twenty days subsequently to that of the 24th of January, when ibe 
had issued the instrument for Wallenstein’s dismissal — that the latter ;3nly 
first learned it when Gallas, Piccolomini, and Aldringen published then- ; 
ordinances, in the name of the emperor, in which they interdicted all the 
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leading officers of the army from accepting further orders from Wallenstein, 
Illo, and Terzka. Wallenstein drew up immediately a solemn declaration, 
signed by himself and twenty-nine of his generals and colonels, in Pilsen, in 
which it was stated that the compact entered into between himself and 
officers on the 12th of January contained nothing whatever that was hostile 
to the emperor or the Catholic religion. He also despatched two officers to 
the emperor, with the declaration that he was ready to resign his office of 


generalissimo, and would appear to justify himself before any tribunal the 
emperor might be pleased to appoint. These two officers, however, were 
met and detained on the road by Piccolomini, and the message they bore 
only reached the emperor after the death of Wallenstein. 


e Piccolomini marched with his own troops against Pilsen, and Wallenstein 
was obliged to withdraw to the citadel of Eger, of which the commandant. 
Colonel Gordon, was especially attached to him from motives of gratitude 
for favours he had conferred upon hun. Here, three days previous to his 
death, having too much reason to feel assured of the hostile intentions of his 
enemies, he was impelled by necessity to seek for aid from Duke Bernhard 
of Weimar, who was now encamped in Ratisbon, and whom he urgently 
requested to advance with some of his troops towards the Bohemian 
frontiers. It is historically proved that Wallenstein’s brother-in-law. Count 
Kinsky, banished from Bohemia on account of his Protestant faith, was in 
treaty with the French ambassador, Feuquieres, for the engagement of his 
relative’s services in the cause of France and against the emperor, and that 
Cardinal Richelieu promised Wallenstein the crown of Bohemia as a 
recompense; and, according to the Swedish writers, similar negotiations 
were carried on with their party, j But no written document, nor any direct 
act of Wallenstein himself, cor- ( roborates these statements or proves that 
he did charge Count Kinsky with the execution of such commission, whilst 
both the French and the Swedes remained to the last moment in doubt as to 
whether or not Wallenstein was | merely playing with them in order to gain 
their confidence. At the same time j it is not unlikely that this extraordinary 
and incomprehensible man, anticipating the probable loss of the emperor’s 
favour, was desirous not to refuse | altogether the propositions of the enemy, 
but rather to hold this resource in \ reserve in case of being again 
overturned, as he was before at the diet of | Ratisbon. ! 


WALLENSTEIN MURDERED (1634 A.D.) | 


( 


Wallenstein quitted Pilsen on the morning of the 22nd of February, borne j 
along in a litter, and suffering excruciatingly from the gout. He was accom-j 
panied by only ten followers, including Colonel Butler, by whom he was 
sub-I sequently betrayed; and at the end of the second day’s journey he 


reached j Eger, taking up his quarters in the house of the burgomaster, 
Pechhelbel, in i the market-place. On the following evening, Terzka, Illo, 
and Kinsky, with Wallenstein’s secretary Neimiann, proceeded to the citadel 
to sup with Colonel Gordon, the commandant. Whilst they were dining, 
thirty dragoons, commanded by captains Deveroux and Geraldin, suddenly 
burst into the hall froni the anteroom in which they had been waiting, and 
falling upon their victims, pierced them to death; not, however, before 
Terzka, who bravely defended himself, had killed two of the band of 
assassins. Immediately after this murderous act, Deveroux proceeded with 
six dragoons to complete the sanguinary plot by assassinating Wallenstein 
himself. It was now midnight, and the duke had already retired to rest. 
Having, however, been roused by the shrieks of the countesses Terzka and 
Kinsky, who had just learned the 
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fate of their husbands, he rose, and opening the window asked the sentinel 
what had happened? At the same moment, Deveroux forced open the door 
of the chamber, and rushing upon him exclaimed, as he stood at the 
window, “Death to Wallenstein ! ” The latter, without uttering a word, laid 
bare his breast, and received the fatal blow. 


Thus silent and reserved to the hour of his death, all the profound and 
mysterious thoughts and sentiments of his soul remained hidden from the 
world, and a veil of obscurity was cast over his whole life and actions. He 
was one of those men whose deep-laid plans and motives it is impossible to 
fathom, and of whom little or nothing can be said in explanation of their 
views or ideas. 


After his death his estates were confiscated, and a great portion of them 
were transferred as a reward into the hands of his enemies, and even to 
those by whom he had been murdered. Gallas received the duchy of 
Friedland, Piccolomini had the principality of Nachod, whilst Butler and the 
actual assassins were rewarded with others of his estates and large sums of 


his money. The major part of his possessions, however, was retained by the 
emperor himself. The value of Wallenstein’s landed property alone was 
estimated at 50,000,000 florins. His widow received the principality of 
Neuschloss; and his only surviving child, Maria Elisabeth, became shortly 
afterwards the wife of Count Caunitz.c/ 


“His imperial majesty,” says the chronicler Khevenhiller, “also showed 
compassion for the soul of Friedland [Wallenstein] and had three thousand 
masses said at Vienna for him and the others who were killed, in the hope 
that m their last moments they regretted and repented of their sins.” 


THE BATTLE OF NORDLINGEN (1G34 A.D.) 


Wallenstein’s army, a few regiments excepted, which dispersed or went 
over to the Swedes, remained true to the emperor. The archduke Ferdinand 
was appointed generalissimo of the imperial forces, which were placed 
under the command of Gallas. Another army was conducted across the Alps 
(1634) by the cardinal infante Don Ferdinand, brother to Philip IV of Spain. 
Had Bernard been aided by the Saxons or by Horn, the whole of the 
imperial army might easily have been scattered during the confusion 
consequent on the death of its commander, but the Saxons were engaged in 
securing the possession of Lusatia, and it was not until May that Arnim 
gained a trifling advantage near Liegnitz. Horn laid siege to Ueberlingen on 
the Lake of Constance, with a view of retarding the advance of the 
Spaniards. A small Swedish force under Baner retook Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder and joined the Saxons. The little town of Hoxter was plundered, and 
all the inhabitants were butchered by Geleen, George of Liineburg delaying 
to grant his promised aid in the hope of seizing Hildesheim for himself. 
Hildeshemi capitulated in July. The country swarmed with revolutionary 
peasant bands, whom hunger had converted into robbers. The upper 
Rhenish provinces were equally unquiet. Bernhard remained inactive on the 
Danube, alone disturbed by Johann von Werth, who once more drove him 
from his quarters at Deggendorf. Feuquieres, meanwhile, strenuously 
endeavoured to win the Heilbronn confederation over to the interests of 
France, and to dissolve their alliance with Sweden. Lotiier had abandoned 
the Swedish service for that of France, and his master, the young duke 


Eberhard of Wiirtemberg, was, like William of Hesse, m the pay ot that 
crown. 


The whole of the Protestant forces was thus scattered when the great 
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imperial army broke up its camp in Bohemia and advanced upon Ratisbon, 
with the design of seizing that city and of joining the Spanish army then 
advancing from Italy. Bernhard vainly summoned Horn to his aid; the 
moment for action passed, and, when too late, he was joined by that 
commander at Augsburg, and the confederates were pushed hastily 
forwards to the relief of Ratisbon. Landshut was taken by storm and shared 
the fate of Magdeburg. Aldringer, whilst vainly attempting to save the city, 
perished in the general conflagration. The castle, which had been converted 
into a powder magazine, was blown up (1634). The news of the capitulation 
of Ratisbon, on the 26th of July, reached the victors midway. Arnim and 
Baner appeared on the same day before Prague. The imperials, nevertheless, 
indifferent to the fate of Bohemia, continued to mount the Danube. The 
advanced Croatian guard committed the most horrid excesses. 


At Nordlingen, a junction took place with the Spanish troops. The imperial 
army now amounted to forty-six thousand men under the archduke 
Ferdinand, the cardinal infante, the elector of Bavaria, the duke of Lorraine, 
generals Gallas and Johann von Werth. The Protestants, although reinforced 
by the people of Wiirtemberg, numbered but thirty thousand. Bernhard, too 
confident of success, and impatient to relieve the city of N5rdlingen, at that 
time vigorously besieged by the imperials, rejected Horn’s advice to await 
the arrival of the Rheingraf,’ and resolved to hazard a battle. On the 26_th 
of August, 1634, he made a successful attack and gained a favourable 
position, but was on the following day overwhelmed by numbers. The 
explosion of his powder magazine, by which numbers of his men were 
destroyed, contributed to complete his defeat. Count Thurn the Younger 
vainly endeavoured to turn the battle, and led his men seventeen times to 


But what is to happen on the day when the servant of Jehovah shall be poor, 
dishonoured, persecuted for his fidelity to Jehovah ? The element of the 
grandiose and the extraordinary reserved for that day, may be perceived 
from the struggle of the Israelite conscience up to the present time.c 


TIBBBIAS, LOOKtNO TOWARD LEBANON 


CHAPTER VI. SOLOMON IN HIS GLORY 


The picture of the last period of King David’s life is clouded by the struggle 
for the succession. The true circumstances of Solomon’s accession will 
forever remain to some extent obscure, owing to the incompleteness of our 
information. We give the account as found in the records we possess. 


David had grown old and needed careful attendance. At the court the 
question as to who should succeed him could not remain in abeyance. 
According to order of birth, David’s fourth son, Adonijah, stood next to the 
throne after Absalom’s death. In fact, Adonijah regarded himself as the heir, 
and went so far as to exercise the rights of heir-apparent, even in public, as 
Absalom had done. A part of the court, and an influential portion of the 
people, seem also to have fully recognised Adonijah as the future king. 
David himself, who tenderly loved Adonijah, and had regarded him as tak- 
ing the place of the Absalom whom he still mourned, did not venture to op- 
pose him. Adonijah had the same mother (Haggith) as Absalom. 


But Adonijah’s hopes did not meet with universal acceptance at the court. It 
is true that he succeeded in winning over Joab and the priest Abiathar, to his 
cause. But on the other side stood Bathsheba, who was exerting herself to 
obtain the succession for her son Solomon. Her cause was favoured by the 
priest Zadok, the prophet Nathan, and Benaiah, the captain of the royal 
bodyguard. Thus in the last days of David’s life, two parties stood opposed 
to one another at the court. 


the charge. Horn was taken prisoner, and twelve thousand men fell. 
Bernhard fled. His treasures and papers fell into the hands of the enemy. 
The Rheingraf, who was bringing seven thousand men to his aid, was 
surprised and completely routed by Johann von Werth and Charles of 
Lorraine. Heilbronn was plundered during the retreat by the Swedish 
colonel Senger, who fled out of one gate with his booty as the imperials 
entered at another to complete the pillage. 


The horrors inflicted upon Bavaria were terribly revenged upon Swabia. 
The duke of Wiirtemberg, Eberhard ITI, safe behind the fortifications of 
Strasburg, forgot the misery of his country in the arms of the beautiful 
markgrafin von Salm. Waiblingen, Niirtingen, Kalw, Kirchheim, Boblingen, 
Besigheim, and almost every village throughout the country were 
destroyed; Heilbronn was almost totally burned down; the inhabitants were 
either butchered or cruelly tortured. To pillage and murder succeeded 
famine and pestilence. The population of the duchy of Wiirtemberg was 
reduced from half a million to forty-eight thousand souls. The Jesuits took 
possession of the old Lutheran university of Tiibingen. Osiander, the 
chanceflor of the university, unmoved by the example of his weaker 
brethren, who recanted in order to retain their offices and dignities, bravely 
knocked down a soldier, who attacked him, sword in hand, in the pulpit. 
The Catholic service was in many places re-established by force. 


The whole of Wiirtemberg was either confiscated by the emperor or 
partitioned among his favourites: Trauttmansdorf received Weinsberg; 
Schlick, B5blingen and Tuttlingen; Taupadel, who had been left by 
Bernhard in Schorndorf, was forced to yield. Augsburg was again 
distinguished amid the general misery by the loss of sixty thousand of her 
inhabitants, who were 


[‘ This was Otto Ludwig, count of Rlieingau, who had fought under 
Christian IV of Denmark and in 1623 entered the service of Gustavus 
Adolphus. | 
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Swept away by famine and pestilence. The remaining citizens, whom 
starvation alone compelled to capitulate, were deprived of all their 
possessions, forced to recant, and refused permission to emigrate. 
Wiirzburg, Frankfort’ Speier, Philippsburg, the whole of Rhenish 
Franconia, besides Mainz, Heidelberg, and Coblenz, fell_ into the hands of 
the emperor. The whole of the Palatinate was again laid waste, and the 
inhabitants were butchered in such numbers that two hundred peasants were 
all that remained in the lower country. Isolani devastated the Wetterau with 
fire and sword, and plundered the country as far as Thuringia. The places 
whither the Swedes had fled for refuge also suffered incredibly. The 
fugitive soldiery, without provisions or baggage, clamoured for pay, and 
Oxenstierna, in order to avoid a general pillage, laid the merchants, 
assembled at the fair held at Frankfort-on-the-Main, under contribution. 
Thfe sufferings of the wretched Swabians were avenged by the embittered 
soldiery on the Catholic inhabitants of Mainz. 


The imperial army, although weakened by division, by garrisoning the 
conquered provinces, and by the departure of the infante for the 
Netherlands, still presented too formidable an aspect for attack on the part 
of Bernhard, ‘ who, unwilling to demand the aid he required from France, 
remained peaceably beyond the Rhine. The Heilbronn confederacy had, 
independently of him, cast itself into the arms of France. Loffler, the 
Swedish chancellor and I the chief leader of the confederation, had 
contrived to secure to France, A without Bernhard’s assent, the hereditary 
possession of Alsace, for which he ‘ was deprived of his office and 
banished by Oxenstierna. The celebrated ; Dutchman, Hugo Grotius, 
replaced him as Swedish ambassador in Paris. Wiirtemburg and Hesse had 
long forwarded the interests of France. 


THE PEACE OF PRAGUE (1635 A.D.) 
i 


j The sin committed by the Heilbronn confederation against Germany by 


\ selling themselves to France is alone to be palliated by the desperate 
situation 


! to which they were reduced by the defection of the Protestant electors. 
‘ Saxony and Brandenburg again concluded peace (1635) at Prague with the 


‘ emperor, to whom they abandoned all the Protestants in southern and 
western 


I Germany and the whole of the Heilbronn confederation, under pretext of 
the 


! urgent necessity of peace, of the restoration of the honour of Germany, 
and of 


1 the happiness of the people by the expulsion of the foreigner. Saxony was 
< reinstated in the territory of which she had been deprived by the Edict of 
; Restitution, and received Upper Lusatia as a hereditary fief. Augustus, 


‘ elector of Saxony, was also nominated administrator of the archbishopric 
of 


; Magdeburg in the room of the archduke Leopold. A Saxon princess, the 


‘ daughter of the electoress Magdalena Sibylla, was given in marriage to 
Prince 


I Christian of Denmark as an inducement to that kingdom to take the field 
J against Sweden. Brandenburg received the reversion of Pomerania, whose 


llast duke, Bogislaw, was sick and childless. The princes of Mecklenburg 
and 


lAnhalt, and the cities Erfurt, Augsburg, Nuremberg, and Ulm, also 
conformed 


e to the treaty for the sake of preserving their neutrality, for which they were 
1 bitterly punished. 


‘ Had the emperor taken advantage of the decreasing power of Sweden, of 
the procrastination on the part of France, and of the general desire for peace 
1 manifested throughout Germany, to publish a general amnesty and to 
grant ‘;iihe free exercise of religion throughout the empire, the wounds 
inflicted by his iDlood thirsty policy might yet have been healed, but the 
grey-headed hypo-jirite merely folded his hands, dripping in gore, in prayer, 
and demanded fresh 
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victims from the god of peace. Peace was concluded with part of the 
heretics in order to secure the destruction of the rest. The last opportunity 
that offered for the expulsion of the foreign robber from Germany was lost 
by the exclusion of the Hoilbronn confederation from the Treaty of Prague 
by the emperor; and although they in their despair placed the Empire at the 
mercy of the French, and their country for centuries beneath French 
influence, their crime rests on the head of the sovereign, who by his acts 
placed the empire on the brink of the precipice, and on those of the 
dastardly electors, who, for the sake of securing an enlarged territory to 
their houses, basely betrayed their brethren. The elector of Saxony, for the 
second time unmindful of his plighted faith, abandoned Protestant Silesia to 
the wrath of the Jesuits, and the fate of the remaining Protestant provinces, 
excluded from the Treaty of Prague, may be read in that of the Palatinate 
and of Wiirtemberg. 


Oxenstierna hastened in person to Paris for the purpose of making terms 
with Richelieu, and of thereby counterbalancing the league between the 
emperor, Saxony, and Brandenburg; and Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar was 
compelled passively to behold the dispute between Sweden and France for 
sovereignty over Protestant Germany. The French soldiery were, moreover, 


so undisciplined and cowardly that they deserted in troops. Bernhard was 
consequently far from sufficiently reinforced, but nevertheless succeeded in 
raising the siege of Heidelberg. The death of the energetic and aged rhein- 
graf took place just at this period. 


Whilst matters were thus at a standstill on the upper Rhine, success attended 
the unperial arms in the Netherlands. The French, victorious at Avein, were 
forced to raise the siege of Louvain by the infante and Piccolomini (1635). 
The Dutch were also expelled from the country. Bernhard, fearing to be 
surrounded by Piccolomini, retired from the Rhine into upper Burgundy. 
Heidelberg fell ; two French regiments were cut to pieces at Reichen-weier 
by Johann von Werth; Hatzfeld took Kaiserslautern by storm, and almost 
totally annihilated the celebrated yellow regiment of Gustavus Adolphus. 
Mainz was closely besieged, and France, alarmed at the turn of affairs, sent 
the old cardinal De la Valette to reinforce Bernhard, who advanced to the 
relief of Mainz and succeeded in raising the siege, notwithstanding the 
cowardice of the French, who were forced by threats to cross the Rhine. 
Johann von Werth, meanwhile, invaded Lorraine, and, with Piccolomini and 
the infante, made a feint to cross the French frontier. De la Valette and 
Bernhard instantly returned, pursued by Gallas and already surrounded by 
Colloredo,“ who was defeated by Bernhard at Meisenheim, where he had 
seized the pass. Hotly pursued by Gallas and hard pushed by the Croatians, 
Bernhard escaped across the Saar at Walderfingen on a bridge raised on 
wine-casks, before the arrival of the main body of the imperials, which 
came up with his rearguard at Boulay, but met with a repulse. After a retreat 
of thirteen days, the fugitive army reached Metz, in September, 1635. 
Gallas fixed his headquarters in Lorraine, but the country had been already 
so completely pillaged that he was compelled to return in November, and to 
fix his camp in Alsace-Zabern, where he gave himself up to rioting and 
drunkenness, whilst his army was thinned by famine and pestilence. Mainz 
was Starved out and capitulated, after havmg been plundered by the 
Swedish garrison. ! 


In the commencement of 1636 Bernhard visited Paris, where he was 
courteously received by Louis XIII. The impression made upon his heart 


‘ The CoUoredo are descended from tlie Swabian family of Walsee, wliicb, 
in the fourteenth century, settled in Friuli, and, at a later period, erected the 
castle on the steep {coUo rigido). 
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by the lovely daughter of the duke de Rohan was no sooner perceived than 
a plan was formed by the French court to deprive him of his independence 
as a prince of the empire. Bernhard discovered their project and closed his 
heart against the seductions of the lady. The aid promised by France was 
now withheld. Both parties were deceived. France, unwilling to defray the 
expenses of a war carried on by Bernhard for the sole benefit of Protestant 
Germany, merely aimed at preserving a pretext for interference in the 
political and religious disputes agitating that comitry, and, for that purpose, 
promised Bernhard a sum of 4,000,000 livres for the maintenance of an 
army of eighteen thousand men. 


The reconquest of Alsace followed : at Zabern, which was taken by storm, 
Bernhard lost the forefinger of his left hand, and the bed on which he lay 
was Shattered by a cannon ball. He returned thence to Lorraine, where he 
carried on a petty war with Gallas and took several fortresses. The humanity 
‘. evinced by him at this period, so contrary to the license he had formerly 
allowed his soldiery from a spirit of religious fanaticism, proceeded from a 
desire to please the French queen, the celebrated Anne of Austria, the 
daughter of Philip III of Spain. He surprised Isolani’s Croatians at 
Champlitte, and deprived them of eighteen hundred horses and of the whole 
of the rich booty ,:they had collected (1636). 


THE DEFEAT OF THE FRENCH 


In the beginning of the year, Johann von Werth had, independently of 
‘Gallas, ventured as far as Louvain, where a revolution had broken out. The 
Gallo-Dutch faction, nevertheless, proved victorious, and the imperials 
were gxpelled. Werth, unable to lay siege to the town with his cavalry, 
revenged himself by laying the country in the vicinity waste. In April he 
joined Piccolomini with the view of invading France and of marching full 
upon ; Paris, This project was, however, frustrated by Piccolomini’s 
timidity and ;by the tardy movements of the infantry. This expedition, 
imdertaken in I iefiance of the orders of the elector of Bavaria, forms one of 
the few amusing episodes of this terrible tragedy. 


‘ Werth, advancing rapidly with his cavalry, beat the French on every 
,Doint, forced the passage of the Somme and Oise, and spread terror 
through- ;)ut France. The cities laid their keys at his feet, the nobles begged 
for sen- ‘inels to guard their houses, and paid them enormous sums. Paris 
was ! “educed to despau*. The roads to Chartres and Orleans were crowded 
with fugitives, and the metropolis must inevitably have fallen had Werth, 
instead l)f allowing his men to remain behind plundering the country, 
pushed steadily i’orward. By this delay, Richelieu gained time to levy 
troops and to send ‘;he whole of the disposable force against him. A part of 
the French troops ;vas, nevertheless, cut to pieces during a night-attack at 
Montigny, and it was ;iot until the autumnal rains and floods brought 
disease into his camp that Werth retired. He remained for some time 
afterwards at Cologne, where he Ivedded the countess Spaur (of an ancient 
Tyrolese family). Ehrenbreitstein, ‘;itill garrisoned by the French, who had 
long lost Coblenz, was closely besieged ,)y Werth, and forced by famine to 
capitulate (1637). 


; William of Hesse, instead of joining Bernhard after the battle of Nord- 
iingen, had raised troops with the money received by him from France and 
;iad seized Paderborn, which was retaken by the imperialists in 1636. 
George “on Liineburg, who had, in 1634, become the head of the Guelfic 
house on the ‘leath of Frederick Ulrich of Wolfenbuttel, long hesitated to 
give in his adhe— 
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sion to the Treaty of Prague, but Oxenstierna, on becoming acquainted with 
his intercourse with the emperor, depriving him, by means of Sperreuter, of 
his best regiments, his hesitation ceased and he acceded to the emperor’s 
terms. Sperreuter, who had deserted with the lower Saxon regiments to the 
Swedish general Baner, now went over to the emperor, and Baudis to 
Saxony. A reaction took place in all the German regiments under the 
Swedish standard, of which tlie Prague confederation failed to take 
advantage, and their commanders were bribed by Kniphausen to remain in 
the pay of Sweden. This general fell, in January, 1636, at Haseliinne, during 
an engagement with Geleen, who was beaten off the field. Minden was 
betrayed, in May, by the commandant Ludingshausen, Kniphausen’s son-in- 
law, to the Swedes. 


The remnant of the old Swedish army under Baner found itself exposed to 
the greatest danger by the conclusion of peace at Prague. Baner, together 
with the elector of Saxony, had advanced upon Bohemia, wdience he was 
now compelled to retreat. On the alliance between George von Liineburg 
and Saxony, Baudissin w^as despatched against him, November, 1635, but 
was defeated at Domitz, and Baner, dreading to be cut off by an imperial 
corps under the Bohemian Marzin, who had taken Stargard by storm and 
pillaged that town, withdrew to Pomerania. During this autumn, the French 
ambassador, Avaux, had succeeded in bringing about a reconciliation 
between Wladislaw of Poland and Sweden, and in terminating the long war 
between those countries. The Swedish regiments under Torstenson 
consequently evacuated Livonia and Prussia and united with those under 
Baner; whilst, on the other hand, a wald troop of Polish Cossacks marched 
to the aid of the emperor. 


This cunning policy on the part of France caused the war to rage with 
redoubled fmy. Baner and Torstenson defeated the Saxons in the depth of 
winter at Goldberg and Kiritz, and, in February, Baner again invaded 
Saxony and cruelly visited the defection of the elector on the heads of his 


wretched subjects. The arrival of Hatzfeld at the head of a body of imperials 
compelled him to retire behind Magdeburg, where Baudissin was severely 
wounded and relinquished the command. Each side now confined itself to 
manoeuvring until the arrival of reinforcements. The Swedish troops 
arrived first, and Hatzfeld and the Saxons, being drawn into an engagement 
at Wittstock, before Gotz was able to join them, were totally defeated. 
Hatzfeld was wounded, and the elector lost the whole of his baggage and 
treasure. Saxony was again laid waste by Bauer’s infuriated troops. The 
gallant defence of Leipsic increased their rage. All the towns and villages in 
the vicinity were reduced to ashes. A similar fate befell Meissen, Wurzen, 
Oschatz, Colditz, Liebenwerda, and several smaller towns. The peasants 
fled in crowds to the fortified cities and to the mountains, and, to complete 
the general misery, famine and pestilence succeeded to sword and firebrand. 
A bloody revenge was taken by Derflinger with a Brandenburg squadron on 
a thousand Swedish horse that ventured into the province of Mansfeld./ 


DEATH OF FERDINAND II (1637 A.D.) 


In the midst of these military operations all things proclaimed the return- ‘ 
ing ascendency of Ferdinand in Germany and proved the advantage which 
he had derived from his reconciliation with the two chief Protestant princes, 
the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg. An electoral diet was assembled at 
Ratisbon, by the emperor in person, on the 15th of September, 1636, for the 
ostensible purpose of restoring peace, for which some vague negotiations 
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had been opened under the mediation of the pope and the king of Denmark, 
and congresses appointed at Hamburg and Cologne, but with the real view 
of procuring the election of his son Ferdinand as king of the Romans. Some 
attempts were made by the Protestants to hasten the negotiations, by 
requiring that Ferdinand, _ though elected, should not be crowned till after 
the termination of hostilities, and by the English ambassador in favour of 
the unfortunate princes of the palatine house. But the superior influence of 


the emperor overruled all opposition; the benefits of the armistice were 
offered only to the duke of Wiirtemberg, on the most rigorous terms, and 
the instances for the restoration of the prince palatine evaded by requiring 
impracticable conditions. The alarms of the diet were excited by an artful 
rumour that the king of France fostered designs on the imperial crown, in 
case of an interregnum, which from the declining health of the emperor was 
soon likely to happen, and Ferdinand was elected with only the fruitless 
protest of the palatine family and the dissenting voice of the elector of 
Treves, who was still in custody at Vienna. His capitulation contained no 
stipulation of importance except a few temporary regulations occasioned by 
the war, with the declaration that the exclusion of the elector of Treves 
should not operate on any future occasion. He was accordingly 
acknowledged by all the powers of Europe, except France and Sweden. 


The emperor did not long survive this happy event. He died on the 15th of 
February, 1637, soon after his return to Vienna, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age, of a decline, derived from incessant anxiety and continual fatigues of 
body and mind. 


When we review the awful period of his reign, pregnant with such 
extraordinary events and stupendous revolutions, we cannot but admire, in 
Ferdinand II, the great qualities which have distinguished the greatest men 
of every , age and nation : penetration and sagacity, unbroken perseverance, 
irresistible 1 energy of character, resignation and fortitude in adversity, and 
a mind never ; enervated by success. But these great qualities were sullied 
and disgraced ‘by the most puerile superstition, inveterate bigotry, and 
unbounded ambition. ‘In many features of his public character, Ferdinand 
resembled his relative Philip II — in his talents for the cabinet no less than 
in his incapacity for the I field; in elevation of mind as weU as in bigotry, 
persecution, and cruelty; in 1 fortitude in adverse, and arrogance in 
prosperous circumstances. But it is a .satisfaction to record that in his 
private character he differed essentially from ithe gloomy tyrant of Spain. 
He was a good and affectionate father, a faithful ‘.md tender husband, an 
affable and indulgent master; he was easy of access to ;bhe meanest of his 
subjects, compassionate and forgiving, where his religious ‘orejudices were 
not concerned. From a principle of superstitious humility, he lidmitted into 
his presence the poor of all descriptions; and even beggars who ,.vere 


One day Adonijah gave a banquet to his followers at the serpent-stone (En- 
rogel), a sacrificial stone in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. Nathan, who 
was, as it appears, the spiritual head of the opposition, feared lest the 
banquet should end, like that of Absalom in Hebron, with the hailing of 
Adonijah as king. This would mean the ruin of Solomon’s cause. It was 
therefore an occasion for prompt measures. Bathsheba must at once inform 
the king of what was happening at the serpent-stone ; she must remind 
David of a former promise that gave a prospect of Solomon’s succession, 
and obtain its immediate confirmation. 


Bathsheba did what she was told. According to agreement, Nathan, after a 
short interval, follows her to the king’s presence, to lend her words 
emphasis. He even professes to have already heard the cry of the 
conspirators, ” Long live King Adonijah.” The two succeed in arousing the 
king’s suspicions. He is convinced that again in his old age he is to be 
deprived of the throne and become the victim of a conspiracy of one of his 
sons. At once he solemnly adjudges the succession to Solomon. By David’s 
command the latter is conducted on the king’s own mule to Gihon, a sacred 
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spring near Jerusalem, anointed by Zadok and Nathan, hailed as king, and 
solemnly enthroned. The joyful acclamations of the people and the noise of 
the trumpets, reach the ears of the banqueters, who are not far off. They 
have scarcely time to ask tiie cause, when Jonathan, Abiathar’s son, brings 
tidings of what has occurred. Solomon is king. Adonijah has no resource 
but the altar, at whose horns he implores bare life from his more fortunate 
brother. He does homage to the latter and is granted his life. 


Solomon is thereupon proclaimed King, and now before David bows his 
head in death he lays on his successor a charge which he has closely at 
heart. He reminds him that Joab’s deeds of blood against Abner and Amasa 
have not yet been expiated, and puts him in mind of the services rendered to 
him by Barzillai, and of Shimei’s curses upon his house. Barzillai he is to 


suspected of being infected with the plague were not repulsed. He pur- 
‘hased the liberty of many Christian slaves from their Asiatic_ or African 
;nasters, gave public entertaimnents to the needy, at which he assisted in 
periion, and appointed advocates, at his own expense, to plead the cause of 
the indigent and the helpless in the courts of justice. 


As the virtues of his amiable predecessor and uncle, Maximilian II, were 
principally derived from early habits and education, so the failings of 
Ferdinand may be attributed to the early impressions which he received 
froni his iaother and his uncle William of Bavaria, and to the prejudices 
instilled into i im by the Jesuits, which strengthened with his years and 
grew with his irowth. Had he not been influenced by the narrow and 
jaundiced views of muperstition and bigotry, he might have maintained the 
peace and happiness 
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of his hereditary dominions; might have ruled the empire — not as the head 
of a sect or the chief of a party, but as the sovereign and friend of all; and 
might have saved Germany and Europe from thirty years of anarchy, 
persecution, and terror, devastation and carnage. In fine, the defects of 
education and erroneous principles rendered hun the misfortune of his 
family, the enemy of his country, and the scourge of his age. 


A prince of so superstitious a character as Ferdinand was not likely to be 
sparing in his benefactions to the clergy. He endowed many religious 
establishments, and enriched others: for the Jesuits he founded sixteen 
colleges, and convents for the Barnabites, Capuchins, Camaladunes, 
Paulines, barefooted Carmelites, reformed Augustins, Benedictines of 
Montferrat, Servites, and Irish Franciscans. He settled an annual pension of 
24,000 florins on the archbishopric of Prague, the twenty-eighth part of the 
produce of the gold and silver mines in Hungary on the archbishopric of 
Gran, and 40,000 florins annually on the Austrian prelates. He founded also 
four bishoprics in Bohemia, many schools for the education of the clergy, 


nmnerous hospitals and almshouses, and gave great presents to the secular 
clergy of the hereditary countries. 


When we consider that his ordinary revenue did not exceed 5,400,000 
florins, and reflect on the enormous expenses of his wars and the charges of 
his splendid establishment, it is scarcely necessary to observe that 
notwithstanding the sums he drew from the confiscated property of his 
adversaries and rebel subjects, these benefactions contributed to exhaust his 
resources, to load him with pecuniary embarrassments, and often to retard 
or prevent the success of his military operations.’ 


ACCESSION OF FERDINAND III (1637 A.D.) 


Ferdinand II was succeeded by his son, Ferdinand Ernest of Hungary, as 
Ferdinand III. Soon afterwards the last duke of Pomerania died, on March 
20th, 1637. The elector of Brandenburg issued a patent of seizure {Besitzer- 
greifungspatent) and demanded the homage of the Pomeranian estates, 
which they, however, were unable to render, as the greater part of the 
country was in the hands of the Swedes. To enter into effective possession 
of his inheritance the elector had first to conquer it for hmiself ; and he was 
therefore obliged to put forth all his strength in the struggle with Sweden 
and to throw himself completely into the arms of the emperor, Ferdinand 
III. To this end (proceeding along the road marked out by Schwarzenberg) 
he concluded a treaty with the emperor at Prague, by which he obtained the 
right of enlisting , soldiers to the number of six thousand foot and one 
thousand horse for the purpose of gaining possession of Pomerania. These 
men took the oath of fealty to both the emperor and the elector, and thus 
occupied an anomalous position, which soon proved fraught with ominous 
consequence for the electorate ; for the officers, most of whom were ill- 
disciplined and strong adherents of the Habsburgs, and General Klitzing 
more than any of them, appealed perpetually from the authority of the 
elector to the oath they had sworn to the emperor, and established in the 
mark of Brandenburg a military anarchy, which Schwarzenberg did nothing 
to prevent and which brought the country to the verge of ruin. Brandenburg 
had finally returned into the channel of Habsburg influence, which was 
equally prejudicial to her territorial and religious interests. The prospect of 


winning lower Germany back to the cause of Sweden and the Gospel had 
been dissipated utterly; Baner was once more completely isolated. i 
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Nevertheless he would probably have succeeded m maintaining the 
commanding position on the lower Elbe, which was the advantage the battle 
of Wittstock had given him, if he had been able to work hand in hand with 
Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, as the latter most earnestly desired; that is to say 
if Bernhard could have returned to the right bank of the Rhine and stayed 
there thus arresting the imperial troops stationed in the west. Instead of so 
doing he was constrained by the French first to clear Franche-Comte of the 
enemy in concert with the duke de Longueville, so that it was August 
before he could appear on the right bank of the Rhine, and then only for a 
short time. This made it possible for Gallas to advance against Baner from 
the Rhine; and as Hatzfeld and Gotz were also marching against him from 
Westphalia and Hesse, he very soon found himself more and more closely 
hemmed in at Torgau by a force of more than double the strength of his 
own, and could see no way of escape except to retire into Pomerania and 
there join hands with Wrangel’s troops. Even this was in the highest degree 
difficult, and was only effected by an operation carried out with masterly 
skill for the purpose of misleading the enemy. Baner artfully spread the 
report that he was planning an attempt to cut his way through at Erfurt. The 
enemy’s attention being thus diverted to this quarter and part of his troops 
detained on the left bank of the Elbe, Baner suddenly turned eastwards, 
passed through Lusatia to the Oder in forced marches, crossed it at a 
shallow jDJace near Fiirstenberg, and then marched to Landsberg-an-der- 
Warthe, that by means of this important passage of the Warthe he might 
secure his junction with Wrangel, who wished to press forward to Kiistrin 
by the right bank of the Oder. 


But when he reached Landsberg on the 4th of July he found that the enemy 
had promptly marched after him, had outstripped him by taking a shorter 
way through Jiiterbog, Baruth, and Kiistrin, and was already posted in 


complete order of battle on the heights behind the town. Being too weak to 
cope with them in the field, he hurriedly returned to the Oder; crossed it 
again at a place called Goritz, repulsed the Brandenburg troops under 
Klitzing after a stubborn engagement, and joined hands with Wrangel 
behind the Finow. By the masterly strategy of .this retreat he had evaded the 
superior force of the enemy; but he was nevertheless obliged to give ground 
before them and to retreat to the strongly fortified town of Stettin. The 
greater part of Pomerania fell into the hands of the imperials. 


After these reverses, what did it signify that, in the face of the intrigues of 
the French and in spite of their lukewarm support, Bernhard — after 
gaining some advantage over the duke of Lorraine — contrived to cross the 
Rhine at Rheinau, exactly halfway between Breisach and Strasburg, on the 
6th of August? The project of concerted action with the Swedes, which he 
had most at heart, was now entirely out of the question, for they had been 
driven back to the Baltic coast; while on the other hand, himself isolated, he 
found his position so menaced by the numerical superiority of the enemy 
under Johann von Werth that, although he successfully repulsed several 
attacks upon his entrenchments on the Rhine, he was ultimately compelled 
to retreat to the left bank of the river (in September) and to take up his 
winter quarters in the territory of the see of Bale, during which process he 
was forced upon many unfriendly and vexatious explanations with the 
Swiss confederates. 


THE TREATY OF HAMBURG (1638 A.D.) 


On the whole, at the end of 1637, the imperials had gained a very decided ‘ 
advantage, m spite of the victory won by the Swedes at the beginning of the 
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year. Up to this time the intervention of the French had not affected the 
progress of the war to any material extent. Marshals La Valette and La 
Meilleraie had indeed succeeded in taking up a series of positions on the 


lower Rhine, at the end of September Prince Frederick Henry of Orange had 
taken Breda after a long siege, and the duke de Schomberg had defeated the 
Spaniards at Leucate in Languedoc. But all these advantages gained over 
the Spaniards could not be placed in the balance against the unfavourable 
state of affairs in Germany, the principal theatre of war. Here the imperials 
appeared to have finally attained a crushing superiority. They had even 
succeeded in expelling from his own dominions the gallant landgraf 
William of Hesse — the only German prince beside Bernhard of Saxe- 
Weimar who had manfully maintained the struggle against the emperor — 
and forcing him to flee into East Friesland, where he succumbed to the 
agitations and exertions of a harassing military career in the year 1637. 
There w\as not the shadow of a doubt that great efforts would be required of 
the powers still in arms against the emperor if they w’ ere to carry their 
resistance to any successful issue. 


The two foreign powers which were implicated in the war WTre by no 
means blind to this fact. Although during the previous year Oxenstierna had 
repeatedly entered into negotiations for peace with the imperials at 
Hamburg, yet now that both were in danger of succumbing they concluded, 
on the 6th of March, 1638, a new treaty of alliance, by wdiich both pledged 
themselves to persevere in the common cause, and not to make peace with 
the emperor except conjointly. 


VICTORIES OF BERNHARD OF SAXE-WAEIMAR 


But at the very time when the forces arrayed against the emperor’s 
supremacy entered into closer political union by this treaty, a complete 
reversal of the military situation in favour of the Protestant and anti-Habs- 
burg cause was brought about by the only prince who, throughout the war, 
held the banner of that cause aloft under the most arduous circumstances 
from motives of the loftiest idealism and patriotism, Duke Bernhard of 
Saxe-Weimar. 


Devoted as he w-as with ecjual fervour to his country and his religion, the 
valiant duke had felt it bitterly that in the previous year he had been able to 
do so little to support Bauer’s gallant exertions. His loyal devotion to the 
wdiole of his beloved native land of Germany was, he protested, at all times 
the purpose and guide of all his midertakings. Thus he had written at 


Strasburg in November of 1636. But in order to continue his resistance to 
the emperor’s policy, which he believed to be prejudicial to the interests of 
his country, this prince, inspired by sentiments so truly German, had been 
obliged to take the pay of a foreign power. This fact sets in a strong light all 
the perversity of circumstances which had been brought about by this 
unhappy war. And France, wdiich furnished the pay for him and his army, i 
insisted that his first duty was to protect the French frontier, and did little or 
nothing to provide him with an opportunity of taking effective part in the 
war within the empire. Tardily, and without even approximate fulness, she 
met the obligations which she had undertaken towards the duke. The ^ 
promised French auxiliaries came in driblets and in nothing like the prom-j 
ised strength ; and, wdiat was even w’orse, they were extremely loth to 
carry ‘ the war over to the right bank of the Rhine. 


What did the war m the empire yonder matter to France or to Richelieu? 
The anny which they subsidised was to serve, in the first instance, for the 
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maintenance of the positions on the left bank of the Rhine which the 
cardinal hoped to gain for France. The new alliance with Sweden made no 
difference to this state of things ; it was merely intended to keep the war 
going, because the private aims of France were only to be attained by that 
means. What Richelieu desired was to extend French dominion on the left 
bank of the Rhine while Sweden conducted the war within the empire. He 
could with difficulty be induced to furnish French troops for the campaign 
on the right bank, and when he did so they were not placed under 
Bernhard’s command, as the latter wished, but remained independent and 
were conmianded by French marshals. 


Capture of Laujenburg (1638 A.D.) 


Then Bernhard, who had been waiting in his winter quarters in vain for the 
French succours, determined to do what he could by himself. On January 


28th, 1638, in the middle of winter, he started from Zwingen with his little 
army of barely eight thousand men all told, marched along the upper Rhine, 
past the important fortress of Rheinfelden, to a place called Stein, which lay 
on the left bank of the river opposite Siickingen, where they crossed in a 
couple of small boats on the 30th of January, The imperials, who thought 
that the fortress of Rheinfelden gave them the command of the whole upper 
course of the Rhine, had for some incomprehensible reason left Sackingen 
without a garrison. The town consequently opened its gates to Bernhard 
immediately, Laufenburg was taken by a coup de main on the 31st, and a 
fine covered bridge thus secured. “Wlien Waldshut also had fallen, 
Bernhard resolved to make an attack upon Rheinfelden itself, which was 
strongly fortified and held by Major Rodel, a gallant commander. The siege 
commenced on the 2nd of February, the bombardment on the 10th. But in 
spite of the best progress the besiegers could make with their mines and 
parallels the brave garrison held out. Bernhard then determined to carry it 
by storm, and fixed the 28th of February for the assault. 


On that very day, however, a hostile force advanced to the relief of the 
fortress, the value and importance of the command of the Rhine which it 
gave being fully appreciated by the imperials. For this reason the emperor 
had summoned Savelli from Lorraine and requested the elector of Bavaria 
to despatch that gallant cavalry leader, Johann von Werth, in support of the 
relief expedition. The united forces of the two arrived before Rheinfelden 
on the 28 th of February. A hot engagement ensued, in which Bernhard, 
whose forces were not only the weaker but were split up by the Rhine into 
two divisions, though not actually defeated, suffered such losses that he was 
obliged to retire and leave the way to the fortress open to the enemy. While 
he withdrew to Laufenburg they supplied the fortress with provisions and 
ammunition; and, fancying that they had put it out of Bernhard’s power to 
harm them, they disposed their forces in widely scattered positions without 
the slightest apprehension as to the result. In addition to this, no real 
concord prevailed between the two commanders. Bernhard turned these 
circumstances to his own profit; two days later he ventured to leave 
Laufenburg once more, and march against the imperial and Bavarian forces. 
On March the 3rd he succeeded in taking them completely by surprise and 
inflictmg a cnishmg defeat upon them. The most obstinate resistance was 
made by Johann von Werth, but ultimately he and Savelli, together with all 


the other generals and most of the colonels of their army, were taken 
prisoners by . Bernhard. The army itself was utterly annihilated, scattered 
remnants were 
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all that found refuge in Bale. In spite of this disaster the brave garrison of 
Rheinfelden held out for fully three weeks longer, ultimately capitulating on 
the 23rd of March, on condition that they were allowed to retire with the 
honours of war to Breisach. 


By this victory Bernhard had made himself master of the upper Rhine all 
the way to Breisach. His position was already such that he could venture to 
detach Taupadel with the bulk of the cavalry to the upper Danube, to oppose 
the new imperial army which was being collected there and prevent it from 
coming down through the Black Forest to the Rhine valley to relieve 
Breisach. For the task which Bernhard now set himself was to take this very 
strongly fortified town, which was considered the most important 
stronghold in the empire and was the point of greatest strategic importance 
to the imperials. 


Siege of Breisach (1638 A.D.) 


Breisach, with its substantial bridge over the Rhine, was as a matter of fact 
the point in the whole valley of the Rhine which, in the case of war between 
the emperor and France, it was of the utmost consequence for either side to 
possess. For the emperor it constituted the main bulwark of the provinces of 
anterior Austria and the best approach for the invasion of Lorraine; for the 
French it was the best crossing-place for an attack upon the empire. The 
emperor declared that the holding of Breisach was the most important 
undertaking of the whole war, and sent orders to Reinach, the commandant, 
to defend it to the last drop of his blood. The imperial leaders had 
instructions to try and relieve it, should it be invested, though the whole 
army should perish in the attempt. Even Gotz, who was in Westphalia, 


received orders to hasten thither. It was a foregone conclusion that the most 
stubborn fights of the campaign would be fought around this fortress. 
Therefore, when Bernhard marched down the Rhine after the taking of 
Rheinfelden, he addressed an urgent petition to Richelieu to send him an 
auxiliary force under Guebriant and to pay at least a portion of the subsidy 
that was due to him. For he could not venture to cherish the hope of 
discharging a task of such extreme difficulty with his little army, which, 
small as it was, he had to divide in order simultaneously to undertake the 
siege and ward off the attempts at relief which were sure to be made from 
all quarters. 


Relying on the anticipation of the French reinforcements, Bernhard’s first 
endeavour was to isolate Breisach. He took the strong castle of Rotteln in 
the early days of April, and then proceeded to take Neuenburg and Freiburg. 
But a strong relieving force was already assembling about Nordlingen, and 
Taupadel, who had fixed his quarters in Wiirtemberg, in the valley of the 
upper Neckar, became involved in diflftculties, from which he was forced to 
appeal to Bernhard to extricate hmi. To this request the latter could not 
respond until he had received the promised reinforcements from France. 
When they did reach Neuenburg on the Rhine, under the command of 
Guebriant on |\lay the 2nd — not indeed in the promised strength, but only 
to the number of three thousand men — Bernhard sped into the 
mountainous country of the Black Forest to effect a junction with Taupadel 
and repulse the hnperial army under Gotz. The latter evaded him and made 
a wide detour to reach the Rhine through the valley of the Kinzig. 


As a matter of fact, although Bernhard also returned in hot haste to the 
Rhine, Gotz succeeded in reaching Offenburg and sending a fresh supply of 
provisions into Breisach. The situation thus underwent a change very much 
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to Berrihard’s disadvantage, for he was obliged at one and the same time to 
keep his front towards the imperial relieving force and to blockade the 


fortress, before which he sat down at the beginning of June. For this his 
forces were wholly inadequate. On the 18th of June he was again compelled 
to raise the blockade and to beg for additional help from France. He had to 
send a special embassy to Richelieu — the conduct of which he entrusted to 
the Swiss colonel Hans Ludwig von Erbach, who had entered his service as 
a major-general — before he could attain his end; but at length Turenne was 
despatched to his assistance, though with only two thousand men, and 
arrived at Kolmar on the 27th of July. 


No sooner had he obtained these succours than Bernhard set his army in 
motion to attack Gotz, who had meanwhile brought reinforcements to 
General Savelli (who had escaped from captivity) and was about to throw a 
fresh convoy of provisions into Breisach. On August 9th, a sanguinary 
battle was fought at Wittenweier, in which the imperial troops, though 
surprised on the march by Bernhard in an awkward defile, offered a most 
vigorous resistance but were nevertheless thoroughly beaten. Only two or 
three thousand men escaped from the field. 


Now (by the middle of August) Bernhard was able for the first time to 
devote himself seriously to the siege of Breisach. He made his engineer, 
Thomas Kluge, girdle the fortress with a row of strong entrenchments. On 
the night between the 6th and 7th of October he succeeded in occupying the 
Island Redoubt, the outermost defence of the fortress. Breisach was now 
completely cut off from the outer world, and all that remained to do was to 
starve out the garrison, who refused to discuss terms of capitulation. But the 
enormous importance ascribed by the imperials to the possession of this 
fortress urged them on to fresh attempts to relieve it, in spite of their 
previous defeats. Its relief was to have been undertaken simultaneously in 
the middle of October by the duke of Lorraine from the west and Gotz from 
the east. Bernhard would then have been reduced to a position of the utmost 
difficulty. But Gotz, whose incapacity became daily more apparent, 
hesitated too long, and Bernhard succeeded in inflicting a severe defeat 
upon the duke of Lorraine, who was first in the field, at Sennheim (Cernay) 
in Alsace, on the 15th of October, and then hurried back to the right bank of 
the Rhine, where Gotz had appeared before Breisach on the 22nd. On the 
24th an extremely fierce engagement was fought in the lines round the 
fortress, and ultimately resulted in the defeat of Gotz. This sealed the fate of 


reward loyally ; the other two he shall not let go down to sheol (i.e. the 
Hebrew hades) in peace. 


THE EARLY YEARS OF SOLOMON S REIGN 


David had scarcely closed his eyes when the desire for the throne was again 
roused in Adonijah, whom Solomon had pardoned. Through Bathsheba’s 
intervention he requested Solomon to give him David’s nurse, Abishag, to 
wife. What this wish meant, according to the conception of the period, we 
know from Absalom’s behaviour towards David’s harem. Solomon saw 
through Adonijah’s daring plans, and the latter paid with his life. The fate of 
Adonijah’s most distinguished partisans was also decided. Abiathar was 
relieved of his priestly office, but his life was spared in consideration of the 
services he had rendered to David in trouble and prosperity. He was 
banished to Anathoth, and his former colleague, Zadok, took his place. 
Joab, foreboding, evil, fled to the altar of Jehovah, but there was no mercy 
for him. Appealing to his ancient bloodguiltiness, Solomon had him hewn 
down. Finally Shimei, who had not shared in Adonijah’s attempts, was for 
tlie time being confined to Jerusalem, and, soon after, when in opposition to 
the king’s command he left the city, he was executed. 


This is the account contained in 1 Kings i.-ii. Many have recently taken the 
view that the first part distinctly contains the story of a palace intrigue, set 
on foot by Nathan and Bathsheba in favour of Solomon against Adonijah’s 
succession ; while the second part of the narrative has been recognised as an 
only partially veiled attempt to .avert from Solomon the responsibility for 
the bloody deeds with which he thought to establish his newly acquired 
throne. 


The fact that there hitherto had been no word of Solomon’s succession 
seems to be decidedly in favour of this view. If Adonijah was the innocent 
victim of a court intrigue, it must be assumed that Bathsheba and Nathan 
persuaded the weak old king into acknowledging a promise he had never 
given, but which he now gladly adopted in his anxiety for the peace of his 
last days. This conception seems also to be favoured by the additional 
circumstance, that the narrator, obviously in an access of intentional irony, 


the fortress, for it could now no longer count upon relief from any quarter. 
At the beginning of November the last outworks were taken, and the ring of 
besiegers drew closer and closer. It was absolutely impossible to get 
provisions into the town. A famine ensued among the inhabitants and the 
garrison, and gradually assumed more and more hideous proportions. When 
all the provisions had been consumed . the unfortunate people had recourse 
to the most unnatural and loathsome articles of diet. Rats and mice became 
costly luxuries. The cup of anguish i inseparable from a siege was emptied 
to the dregs, and still the commandant ‘showed no disposition to accept the 
terms of capitulation which Bernhard ¢ offered. He held his post as long as 
it was humanly possible, and beyond the m limit imposed by the laws of 
humanity. Not until the last horrible extrenuty was reached and repeated 
cases of cannibalism had occurred among a populace driven by hunger to 
madness and despair, did Reinach resolve (on December ; 20th) to accede to 
terms by which the garrison marched out with the honours ;0f war. But 
those who left the fortress were mere shadows of humanity, i broken down 
in body and mind. It was not without good reason that Duke 
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Bernhard wrathfully reproached Reinach for having let matters come to this 
pass. 


Bernhard, now at the zenith of his military reputation, was regarded by the 
Protestants of Germany as their saviour and deliverer hi time of utmost 
need, and was lauded in extravagant encomiums as a second Gustavus 
Adolphus. The forces ranged against the emperor were every’‘here on the 
alert, drawing fresh life and vigour from the amazing successes of the hero 
of Weimar. The decisive effects of the victories of Wittenweier and 
Rheinfelden had been felt even in the north; the imperial forces had been 
withdrawn from Westphalia, Hesse, and Thuringia to go to the relief of 
Breisach, and the road was thus left open to Baner, who drove the 
emperor’s forces back from Mecklenburg and Pomerania, and once more 
menaced Brandenburg. The imperial troops, which were few in number, had 


to retire into Silesia and Bohemia. In tlie following year (1639) Baner was 
able to venture far on the way towards Bohemia after gaining a victory over 
the imperials at Chemnitz. Both he and Bernhard indulged in the boldest 
plans for the campaign of 1639, in which they were at last to act in concert 
and to subdue the emperor by tremendous blows from the north and west; 
after which they might hope to compel him to conclude the universal peace 
so long desired, upon the basis of true religious liberty. 


THE TREACHERY OF FRANCE 


From one quarter alone Bernhard was confronted with difficulties and 
attempts to withhold from him the fruits of his victories, and that was from 
France, the very power in whose service he had gained them. By the 
agreement of October, 1635, Richelieu had pledged himself to hand Alsace 
and the government of Hanau over to him with all the rights which the 
house of Austria had enjoyed in those territories. On the flimsiest pretexts 
he now raised objection after objection to the carrying out of this compact, 
and more particularly to the surrender of the fortress of Breisach which had 
just been conquered with such difficulty. After dropping his original 
contention that Breisach did not belong to Alsace, as too perverse and 
repugnant to the facts of the case, Richelieu proceeded to argue that this 
important stronghold could never be maintained by so small a force as 
Bernhard would have at his disposal as landgraf of Alsace. The troops 
which he had commanded had been in the service of the king of France, the 
king of France had paid him, and the king was therefore entitled to share in 
the fruits of victory. 


Bernhard, who had promptly set to work to construct a properly organised i 
government in Alsace, vainly endeavoured by means of repeated embassies 
to bring the French to recognise the contract of 1635. In consequence of the 
I warnings of his friends in Paris he refrained from going thither in person. 
But when Guebriant, acting on instructions from Richelieu, conveyed to 
him the suggestion that he should hold Alsace ” under the suzerainty of the 
king of France,” i.e. that he should become that king’s vassal, he flew into a 
violent i rage and declared that he would not be the first to dismember his 
country. His relations with France grew more and more strained and 
unfriendly as the perversity of their nature became more and more apparent. 


What might not this prince have accomplished, with his high military 
abilities and his ardent patriotism, if his victories had been achieved by the 
help of his German co-religionists and not by the subsidies of France! To 
the German nation he would have become what Wallenstein might have 
become had he not been a general in the emperor’s sei-vice. 


Meanwhile on the imperial side there was no lack of tempting offers, by 
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which it was hoped that he might be won over and induced to give in his 
adherence to the Peace of Prague. But in spite of his dismal experience of 
the French, Bernhard indignantly rejected all such overtures, the acceptance 
of which would have brought him into conflict with the whole tenor of his 
past career.. From first to last he believed that the chief task of his life was 
to bring the emperor to terms in a lasting peace, based upon sound 
principles and satisfying the just demands of his co-religionists. With all the 
vehement optimism of his character he clung to the hope that now that he 
had done such great things he would find adherents and supporters among 
his Protestant compatriots. He had already entered into an alliance with the 
high-spirited landgrafin Amalia Elizabeth of Hesse, and had tried to win her 
over to take part again in the war from which, by the agreement of Mainz of 
1638, she had withdrawn in her capacity of guardian to her infant son 
William VI, at the urgent request of the estates of her dominions. 


THE DEATH OF BERNHARD (1639 A.D.) 


The valiant duke w^as making preparations for transferring the theatre of 
war once more to the right bank of the Rhine and joining hands with Baner 
for concerted operations; his troops had even crossed the Rhine at 
Neuenburg, when he fell a victim to a malady of the nature of plague at that 
place, on the 18th of July, 1639. His death happened so opportunely for the 
French, who had long been jealous of his proud independence, as to give 


rise among his contemporaries to a wholly unfounded rumour that he had 
been poisoned at the instigation of France.“ 


In these days of the fatherland’s deepest need and degradation Duke 
Bernhard of Weimar had alone stood forth as truly great and honourable, 
and above all a German at heart. 


LAST TEN YEARS OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 


With the successive deaths of Gustavus Adolphus, Wallenstein, and 
Bernhard of Weimar there w^as an end of the generals who were at the 
same time statesmen, and whose military operations were conceived on a 
large scale, commensurate with the magnitude of their political conceptions. 
From now on the hordes of soldiers marched to and fro, from one end of 
Germany to the other — without any coherent plan, but merely with a view 
to small advantages and plunder. Germany, already exhausted, was now 
completely devastated. The foreign powers, France and Sweden, sent gold 
and generals to Germany. There they organised armies of their own which 
should subsist on plunder; and with these armies as support they were able 
to play the master in the realm. The emperor and the states which upheld 
him were the enemy, and it was their lands which were to be ravaged in 
such a barbarous manner. The emperor’s forces, on the other hand, attacked 
with equal fury the states allied to France and Sweden. For the rest the 
soldiery treated friend and foe alike; they robbed and pillaged everywhere 
without license. During the long-continued war, with its numerous 
vicissitudes, numberless places were plundered and laid waste by Swedes, 
French, and imperial troops until they became a wilderness. The wretched, 
impoverished people became stupid and brutal under so much misery. All 
escaped who could and cAn-icealed themselves in the woods or in caves; 
many joined the soldiery, while still others became thieves and murderers, i 
All cried for peace: but no power was grer.t enough to overcome the 
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others, nor would any abate a bit of its own self-seeking. Foreigners 
demanded indemnification; the Germans were still in controversy over 
religious questions. The emperor and the Catholics, even the obstinate 
Lutherans, would hear nothing of universal, religious freedoni ; the 
reformed church should forever remain outside the pale. This solution was 
not of a nature to please the reform party, while the emperor and the 
Catholics were willing neither completely to raise the unfortunate 
restitution edict, nor to grant a general amnesty. 


Bavaria had no desire to give back the electorate and Palatinate : and the 
emperor would not listen to any proposals of indemnification to Bavaria, 
Sweden, or France. Many princes of the empire expected largely to increase 
their territorial possessions of land by a continuance of the war. All 
negotiations for peace were, therefore, fruitless, and the German people was 
compelled to continue to pay the foreign invader and the domestic destroyer 
with its goods and its blood, with the sacrifice of its power and its honour, 
its freedom and its rights. 


While the French entrenched themselves in the southwestern part of the 
empire, the Swedish general Baner fought bravely in northern Germany 
againstJ the forces of the emperor, which in the beginning were led by 
Gallas, and afterwards were commanded by the brother of the emperor. 
Archduke Leopold William. The latter drove Baner, who had been ravaging 
Bohemia with fire and sword (1640), into Meissen and Thuringia, which he 
mercilessly devastated because of the desertion of the elector of Saxony. It 
was the unhappy people of those princes who had upheld the peace 
negotiations at Prague who must now atone most fearfully: for what had 
been left undisturbed by the imperial allies, the Swedes now overran and 
destroyed. Then Baner joined forces with the French general Guebriant; and 
while the emperor was at Ratisbon, discussing in the diet the best means of 
driving foreigners from the empire, he drew near by forced marches and 
came unexpectedly upon the imperial army, from behind, wishing to take 
the emperor prisoner. Fortunately for the latter, a thaw suddenly set in 
which broke the ice in the Danube and swelled the waters to such a height 
that it was impossible to construct a bridge of boats, and the Swede was 
obliged to retreat, thus leaving the emperor untouched. At the same time 
Guebriant became separated from Baner, and the imperial army now 


followed on the latter’s retreat through the Palatinate, Yet he fought his way 
bravely through Bohemia to Saxony, where Guebriant again joined him. 
Baner died suddenly on the 20uh of May, 1641, at Halberstadt. He was a 
brave soldier; but overin-dulgent in eating and drinking. It was his 
debauchery that carried him to the grave. 


Torstenson Succeeds Baner 


General Lennart Torstenson now took the chief command of the Swedish 
army. Torstenson was frail in body and could scarcely stand upon his legs 
because of the gout. However, his spirit was vigorous and healthy and not 
to be broken by any reverses; he passed his days and nights conceiving 
daring plans for war. Torstenson immediately marched fresh troops out of 
Sweden into Germany, restoring military discipline first of all. In 1642 he 
suddenly carried the war into the emperor’s land — Silesia and Moravia. 
From there the archduke William and the imperial general Piccolomini 
drove him back to Saxony, and on the 2nd of November, 1642, a decisive 
battle was fought on the plain before Breitenfeld, not far from Leipsic. The 
Swedes were again victorious, after the bravest resistance by the imperial 
troops. 
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Suddenly Torstensgn, who despite liis gout was like a flash of lightning in 
his military operations, opened a campaign in Bohemia and Moravia, and 
penetrated even to the gates of Vienna. This daring exploit would have 
decided the war in favour of the Swedes, if at the same time Guebriant had 
advanced on Bavaria. However, Guebriant was killed at Rottweil and 
another general of the French army, Rosen, was defeated by General Johann 
von Werth, at Tuttlingen, on the 24th of November, 1643. 


Meanwhile, negotiations for peace had been going on for a long time 
between the emperor and Sweden, and Denmark had interfered as a 
mediatory power. Prompted wholly by her jealousy of Sweden, it was her 


secret intention to weaken the political power of that state. As soon as the 
bold and vigilant Torstenson realised this, he marched, straight as an arrow, 
out of Moravia into Holstein. He then occupied Jutland, and held Denmark 
in terror. The emperor then sent an army under Gallas to the relief of the 
Danes. However, Torstenson by a dexterous manoeuvre hastened past the 
imperials near Rendsburg, and when the latter followed him, he 
overwhelmed Gallas’ force in a severe battle at Jiiterbog; afterwards, in 
1644, he swept back swiftly with sixteen thousand men to Bohemia. There, 
in 1645, he won a decisive victory over the imperial army at Jankau, and 
then marched upon Vienna, in the hope that Prince Rakoczy of Transylvania 
would support him while the French army was marching through Swabia to 
Franken and advancing on Bavaria. By this move Emperor Ferdinand III 
was placed in great danger; but his courage remained unaltered, and soon 
the luck of war turned in his favour. Rakoczy made peace with him, and the 
French army, although victorious over the imperial in an important battle 
near Allersheim, was nevertheless so wAeakened by its great losses that it 
was compelled again to return to the Rhine. At this point Torstenson, who 
had beleaguered the city of Brlinn in Moravia was forced to raise the siege, 
by which he suffered the loss of many brave soldiers. 


Wrangel Succeeds Torstenson 


Denmark, on the other hand, and the elector of Saxony decided to make 
peace with Sweden, the latter for the reason that the Swedes had so 
fearfully ravaged his lands. About the same time Torstenson relinquished 
his command of the Swedish army, his frail body being no longer able to 
withstand the hardships of war. The chief command of the Swedish army 
then devolved upon the brave Karl Gustaf Wrangel. In 1646 he joined 
forces with the French general Turenne, and both armies now occupied 
Bavaria; and in 1647 the elector Maximilian, who for twenty-nine years, 
during innumerable changes of fortune, had upheld the cause of the 
emperor and the Catholics, was compelled to accede to an armistice until 
the consummation of peace. It was out of anxiety for his territories, which 
he wished to save from ruin, that the aged prince thus held himself neutral. 


The outlook for the emperor was very dark about that time. He had only 
twelve thousand men remaining in his army, and after the death of Gallas he 


appointed for commander-in-chief a Protestant, Peter Holzapfel, called 
Melander — a Hessian by birth. It was the jealousy which France bore 
towards Sweden which saved the emperor. The French suddenly marched 
their troops back to the Rhine, while Wrangel remained firm before Eger. 
When Bavaria saw that the tide of war had turned, the truce with Sweden 
was broken, and the Bavarian forces rejoined those of the emperor. Soon 
after, Wrangel was forced back to the Weser, and the imperials and the 
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Bavarians followed. France now feared that the emperor might retrieve 
some of his past ill-fortmie and the command was given to General Turenne 
to unite again with the Swedes. This reunion did in fact take place at 
Gelnhausen. 


Then Wrangel determined to scourge Bavaria for its defection. He crossed 
the Danube at Lauingen and defeated the imperial forces, which were 
commanded by General Melander, on the 17th of May, 1648, at 
Zusmarshausen. |\Ielander himself fell in the battle. Wrangel then crossed 
the Lech with the intention of carrying the war through Bavaria into 
Austria. The Swedes now devastated poor Bavaria, while the old elector 
fled to Salzburg. Wrangel, however, could not maintain himself in the 
wasted land, where moreover Johann von Werth successfully attacked him; 
so he returned to Swabia. 


Meanwhile the Swedish general Konigsmark had entered Bohemia, 
advanced towards Prague, and mastered a portion of the city. The count 
palatine of Zweibriicken, Charles Gustavus [afterwards Charles X of 
Sweden], who had brought fresh troops from Sweden, joined him, and 
Prague was now besieged by the united Swedish armies. Eight thousand 
imperial troops came to its relief ; but in their wake flew messengers from 
Westphalia (October, 1648), bearing the glad tidings that peace was 
proclaimed. Thus after thirty years of continuous, prolonged misery, and 
after Germany had lost by it two thirds of its population, the war terminated 


on precisely the same spot which in 1618 had been the scene of the original 
outbreak. « 


Peace was proclaimed throughout the empire to all the armies, to all the 
besieged cities, to the trembling princes, to the wailing people. The wild 
soldiery was roused to fury at the news. At Feuchtwangen, Wrangel dashed 
his cocked hat to the ground and gave orders to let loose all the furies of 
war during the retreat. The beautiful city of Liegnitz in Silesia was 
wantonly set on fire by one of his men. The neighbouring city of Jauer was 
similarly treated by the imperial troops, who, shortly before the peace, had 
attacked the Swedes in that place. Turenne, the idol of France, acted in the 
Same manner. Neresheim was sacked, and Weil was laid in ashes by his 
soldiery. This robber band at length disappeared behind the Vosges (1649). 
Had the disputes between the royalists and cardinalists in France been 
turned to advantage, a peace more favourable for Germany might have been 
concluded; but no one — with the exception of the indefatigable Charles of 
Lorraine, who joined the French princes, carried on the war at his own cost, 
and, in 1649, defeated Mazarin’s troops at Cambray — appeared conscious 
of the fact. 


THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA (1643-1648 A.D.) 


Plenipotentiaries from the belligerent powers had, since 1643, been 
assembled at Osnabriick and Miinster in Westphalia, for the purpose of 
concluding peace._ The hatred subsisting between the different parties in 
Germany had insensibly diminished, and each now merely aimed at saving 
the little remaining in its_ possession. Misery and suffering had cooled the 
religious zeal of the people, license that of the troops, and diplomacy that of 
the princes. The thirst for blood had been satiated, and passion, worn out by 
excess, Slumbered. Gerrnany had long sighed for the termination of a 
struggle solely carried on within her bosom by the stranger. The Swedes 
and French had, however, triumphed, and were now in a position to dictate 
terms of peace favourable for themselves, and a long period elapsed before 
the jealous pretensions of all the parties mterested in the conclusion of 
peace were satisfied. The procras-THE THIRTY YEAES’ WAR ^83 
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tination of the emperor, who allowed three quarters of a year to elapse 
before givmg his assent to the treaty of peace, the tardiness of the French 
and Swedish ambassadors in appearing at the congress, the disputes 
between the members about titles, right of precedence, etc., carried on for 
months and years, are to be ascribed not so much to the pedantry of the age, 
to Spanish punctilio, and to German tedium, as to the policy of the 
belligerent powers, who, whenever they expected a fresh result from the 
manoeuvres of their generals, often made use of these means for the sole 
purpose of prolonging the negotiations. 


The fate of the great German fatherland, the prospects of the immense 
empire over which Charlemagne and Barbarossa had reigned, lay in the 
hands of Avaux, the shameless French ambassador, who cited the non- 
occupation of the left bank of the Rhine by France as an extraordinary 
instance of generosity, and of Salvius, the Swedish envoy, who, ever 
dreading to be outwitted by his principal antagonist, Avaux, vied with him 
in impudence. At the side of the former stood Servien, at that of the latter 
John Oxenstierna, the son of the great chancellor, Trauttmansdorf, the 
imperial envoy, a tall, ugly, but grave and dignified man, alone offered to 
them a long and steady resistance, and compelled them to relinquish their 
grossest demands. By him stood the wily Volmar of Wiirtemberg, a 
recanted Catholic. The Dutch ambassador, Paw, vigilantly watched over the 
interests of his country, in which he was imitated by the rest of the envoys, 
who, indifferent to the weal of Germany as a whole, were solely occupied 
in preserving or gaining small portions of territory from the great booty. 
Barnbiihler of Wiirtemberg, whose spirit and perseverance remedied his 
want of power, and the celebrated natural philosopher. Otto von Guericke, 
the inventor of the air-pump, burgomaster of ruined Magdeburg, might also 
be perceived in the background of the assembly, which had met to 
deliberate over the state of the empire under the presidency of foreigners 
and brigands. 


The misery caused by the war was, if possible, surpassed by the shame 
brought upon the country by this treaty of peace. In the same province, 
where Arminius had once routed the legions of Rome, Germany bent 
servilely beneath a foreign yoke. At Miinster, Spain concluded peace with 
Holland. The independence of Holland and her separation from the empire 


does not give an account of his own respecting Adonijah’s criminal 
intentions at the sacrificial feast, but makes Nathan give his detailed version 
in the king’s presence. Finally, as regards the second part of the narrative, in 
the passage concerning David’s last dispositions, the traces of a later hand 
are distinctly visible, suggesting the idea that the whole passage is of late 
origin. This also lends support to the notion that, both according to 
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the original account and also in reality, Solomon at least removed Joab from 
his path, not on account of his earlier but by reason of his later conduct, and 
uot in compliance with David’s wish, but for being a partisan of Adonijah. 


But the literary basis of this last conception is not sufficiently secure. It is 
just those portions of David’s last words which refer to Joab and Shimei, 
which are indisputably old, while the whole passage comes from our most 
authentic sources. Besides, as a matter of fact, such a wish on David’s part 
does not in itself awaken such grave doubts as might appear. Only we must 
guard against trying to measure the distant past by our own moral feelings, 
and we must bear in mind what David, following the cruel faith of his time, 
did to the house of Saul, in order to blot out the stain of an ancient deed of 
blood which still lay on it. Thus it cannot really appear strange that he 
should have been tormented by an uneasy fear at the guilt and curse of a 
past, which, one day, when he was gone, might strike his house as that guilt 
of blood had chastised the house of Saul. 


With Abiathar’s removal from the priesthood, an act of the highest 
importance for the history of religion in Israel was accomplished. In place 
of the house of Eli, which had already been severely threatened in the time 
of Saul, but had finally recovered itself under David’s favour, a new 
priesthood appeared on the scene. How significant the change was is shown 
by the circumstance that a prophetic reference to it is already made in the 
story of Eli. Eli derived his priesthood and that of his family from Egypt 
and probably from the father of the priesthood, Aaron. In what Zadok’s 


were recognised, and Germany was deprived of her finest provinces and of 
the free navigation of the Rhine — a fatal stroke to the prosperity of all the 
Rhenish cities. The independence of Switzerland was also solemnly 
guaranteed. Peace was concluded between France and the empire. France 
was confirmed in the possession of Metz, Toul, Verdun, and the whole of 
Alsace, with the exception of Strasburg, of the unperial cities, and of the 
lands of the nobility ‘ of the empire situated in that province, in 
consideration of which Breisach and the fortress of Philippsburg, the keys 
to upper Germany, were ceded to_ her, ‘ by which means Germany was 
deprived of one of her finest frontier provinces ; and left open to the French 
invader, against whom the petty princes of south- , ern Germany, being 
consequently unprotected, they fell, in course of time, I under the influence 
of their powerful neighbour. At Osnabriick, peace was ° concluded with 
Sweden, which was indemnified for the expenses of the war by the payment 
of $5,000,000 and by the cession of the bishoprics of Bremen and Verden, 
the objects of Danish jealousy, of the city of Wismar, the island of iRiJgen, 
Stralsund, consequently of all the important posts on the Baltic and ;the 
North Sea. 


‘“: One portion after another of the Holy German Empire was thus ceded to 
her foes. The remaining provinces still retained theu-ancient form, but hung 
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too loosely together to withstand another storm. The ancient empire existed 
merely in name; the more powerful princes vu-tually possessed the power 
and rendered themselves completely independent, and the supremacy of the 
emperor, and with it the unity of the body of the state, sank to a mere 
shadow. Each member of the empire exercised the right of making war, of 
concluding peace, and of making treaties with every European power, the 
emperor alone excluded. Each of the princes possessed almost unlimited 
authority over his subjects, wdiilst the emperor solely retained some 
inconsiderable prerogatives or reservations. The petty princes, the counts, 
knights, and cities, however, still supported the emperor, who, in return, 


guarded them against the encroachments of the great princes. The petty 
members of the empire in western Germany would, nevertheless, have 
preferred throwing themselves into the arms of France. 


Every religious sect was placed on an equal footing, their power during the 
long war having been found equal, and their mutual antipathy having 
gradually become more moderate. The imperial chamber was composed of 
equal numbers of Catholics and Protestants, and, in order to equalize the 
power of the electoral princes, the Rhenish Palatinate, together with the 
electoral office, was again restored to its lawful possessor. Bavaria, 
nevertheless, retained both the electoral dignity and the upper Palatinate, 
notwithstanding the protest made by Charles Louis, the son of the ex-king 
of Bohemia, against this usurpation. All church property, seized or 
secularised by the Protestants, remained in their hands, or was, by the 
favour of the princes, divided among them. The emperor and the Catholic 
princes yielded, partly from inability to refuse their assent, and partly 
because they began to perceive the great advantage gained thereby by the 
temporal princes; nor was it long before they imitated the example. The 
pope naturally made a violent protest against the secularisation of chm’ch 
property. Innocent X published a bull against the Peace of Westphalia. The 
religious zeal of the Catholics had also cooled, notwithstanding the 
admonitions of the Jesuits; the princes, consequently, were solely governed 
by political ideas, which proved as detrimental to the papal cause after, as 
religious enthusiasm had been during the Reformation. The authority of the 
pope, like that of the igmperor, had faded to a shadow. 


All secularised property reclaimed by the Catholics since the Normal year, 
1624, consequently since the publication of the Edict of Restitution, was 
restored to the Protestants, and all Protestant subjects of Catholic princes 
were granted the free exercise of the religion professed by them in the said 
year, which, happening to have been that immediately after the battle on the 
White Mountain, and the emperor declaring that, at that period, his 
Reformed subjects no longer enjoyed liberty of conscience, the protests 
made by the emigrated Austrian Protestants remained without effect. The 
Silesian princes, still remaining in Liegnitz, Brieg, Wohlau, 01s, 
Miinsterberg, and the city of Breslau, w\ere aUow’ ed to remain Lutheran, 
and three privileged churches were, moreover, permitted at Glogau, Jauer, 


and Schw“eidnitz. The ancient system was strictly enforced throughout the 
rest of the hereditary provinces. The sole favour shown towards the 
Protestants was their transportation to Transylvania, where they wTre 
allowed the free exercise of their rehgion. The Jesuits were invested with 
unlimited authority in that portion of the German empire which remained 
Catholic after the Peace of Westphalia. In 1652 an imperial edict enforced 
the profession of Catholicism, under pain of death, by every individual 
within the hereditary provinces. 


The disputes between the Lutherans and the Reformed church were also 
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brought to a close, and the senseless law by means of which the faith 
professed by the prince was imposed upon his subjects was repealed. The 
violence with which the doctors of theology defended then-opinions, 
nevertheless, remained unabated. 


Germany is reckoned by some to have lost one half, by others, two thirds of 
her entire population during the thirty years’ war. In Saxony, nine hundred 
thousand men had fallen within two years; in Bohemia, the nmnber of 
inhabitants at the demise of Ferdinand II, before the last deplorable inroads 
made by Baner and Torstenson, had sunk to one fourth. Augsburg, instead 
of eighty, had eighteen thousand inhabitants. Every province, every town 
throughout the empire had suffered at an equal ratio, with the exception of 
the Tyrol, which had repulsed the enemy from her frontiers and had enjoyed 
the deepest peace during this period of horror. The country was completely 
impoverished. The working class had almost totally disappeared. The 
manufactories had been destroyed by fire; industry and commerce had 
passed into other hands. The products of upper Germany were far inferior to 
those of Italy and Switzerland, those of lower Germany to those of Holland 
and England. Immense provinces, once flourishing and populous, lay 
entirely waste and uninhabited, andw ere only by slow degrees repeopled 
by foreign emigrants or by soldiery. The original character and language of 


the inhabitants were, by this means, completely altered. In Franconia, 
which, owing to her central position, had been traversed by every party 
during the war, the misery and depopulation had reached to such a pitch that 
the Franconian estates, with the assent of the ecclesiastical princes, 
abolished (1650) the celibacy of the Catholic clergy, and permitted each 
man to marry two wives, on account of the numerical superiority of the 
women over the men. The last remains of political liberty had, during the 
war, also been snatched from the people; each of the estates had been 
deprived of the whole of its material power. The nobility were compelled by 
necessity to enter the service of the princes, the citizens were impoverished 
and powerless, the peasantry had been utterly demoralised by military rule 
and reduced to servitude. The provincial estates, weakly guarded by the 
crown against the encroachments of the petty princes, were completely at 
the mercy of the more powerful of the petty sovereigns of Germany and had 
universally sunk in importance. Science and art had fled from Germany, and 
pedantic ignorance had replaced the deep learning of her universities. The 
mother tongue had become adulterated by an incredible variety of Spanish, 
Italian, and French words, and the use of foreign words with German 
terminations was considered the highest mark of elegance. Various foreign 
modes of dress were also as generally adopted. Germany had lost all save 
her hopes for the future. / 
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CHAPTER X 


NEITHER HOLY, NOR ROMAN, NOR EMPIREA 
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To the empire, as a great political body, tlie Peace of Westphalia can appear 
scarcely in any other light than as a fatal blow to its strength and influence. 
To a few of the greater states this peace became the foundation of 
independence ; but to the smaller it was the ultimate cause of weakness and 
degradation, and led to the subjugation of most of the imperial towns, once 
the chief seats of German wealth, prosperity, and commerce. — CoxE.3 


It will not require many words, nor will it prove a task of much difficulty to 
represent the sadly depressed state of the country after a war of such 
devastation. Two thirds‘ of the population had perished, not so much by the 
sword itself as by those more lingering and painful sufferings which such a 
dreadful war brings in its train: contagion, plague, famine, and all the other 
attendant horrors. For death on the field of battle itself is not the evil of war; 
such a death, on the contrary, is often the most glorious, inasmuch as the 
individual is taken off in a moment of enthusiastic ardour, and whilst he is 
inspired with the whole force of his vital power ; thus he is relieved from 
the anxious and painful contemplation of the gradual approach of his last 
moments. But the true curse of war is based in the horrors and miseries it 
spreads among and with which it overwhelms those who can take no active 
share in it — women, children, and aged men, from whom it snatches all 
the enjoyments, all the hopes of life; thence the germ of a new generation 
becomes poisoned in its very principle, and can only unfold itself with 
struggling pain and sorrow, without strength or courage. 


Nevertheless, in Germany the natural energy of the people speedily aroused 


E’ It is perhaps hardly necessary to remind the reader that the famous 
phrase is Voltaire’s.] ‘ According to Sime” from one half to two thirds. ] 
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itself among them, and a life of activity and serious application very soon 
succeeded in a proportionate degree to that which had so long been 
characterised by disorder and negligence ; and it is thus that the two 
extremes often meet. The demoralisation so generally existing — produced 
on the one hand by the warriors who, on their return home from the camp, 
introduced there much of the licentiousness they had previously indulged 
in, and, on the other hand, through the juvenile classes having grown up and 
become matured without education, and being by force of example in 
almost a savage state — obliged the princes now to devote all their attention 
and care towards re-establishing the exercise of religious worship, and 
restoring the schools and ecclesiastical institutions — measures which 
never fail to produce beneficial results. But it was agriculture which more 
especially made rapid strides in the improvements introduced, and which 
was pursued with an activity hitherto unexampled. As a great number of the 
landowners had perished during the war, m land generally became 
materially reduced in price, and the population accordingly showed 
everywhere the most active industry in the cultivation of the soil; so that 
wdthin a short space of time the barren fields were replaced by fertile 
meadows, and fruitful gardens amidst smiling villages greeted the eye ,in 
every part. The moment had now arrived, likewise, when the claims of ;the 
peasantry to the rights of freeborn men were acknowledged more and more, 
and the chains by which they had been hitherto bound were gradually 
@relaxed, until at length the final link which held them fell to the ground. 
Thus Germany might have become more flourishing than ever by the 
prosperous state of its agriculture, for it is from the maternal earth that a 
nation draws its source and strength of life, when it devotes its powers to 
that object; ,“but essential and general causes interfered, unhappily, to 
prevent the fulfil-nent of this desirable object. 


; In the first place, the declining state of the cities operated in a special 


jiegree to destroy the beneficial results of agriculture. The prosperity of the 
iities had received a vital blow, by the complete change which had been 
‘ntroduced into the whole system of commerce; its decline, however, was 
only partial until the period of the Thirty Years’ War. Shortly previous to 
he commencement of the war, a foreign writer placed Germany still at the 


I lead of every other country, in respect to the extent and number of its 
cities, 


i-nd the genius, talent, and activity of its artists and artisans. They were sent 
or from every part of Europe. At Venice, for instance, the most ingenious 
‘oldsmiths, clockmakers, carpenters, as well as even the most distinguished 
‘ainters, sculptors, and engravers, were at the end of the sixteenth century 
,11 natives of Germany. But it will suffice to mention the names of such 
islebrated artists as Albrecht Diirer, Hans Holbein, and Lucas Kranach, to 
orm an idea of the prosperous state of the arts in the cities of Germany at 

le commencement of the sixteenth century. This terrible war, however, 


live them their mortal blow; numerous free cities, previously in a 
flourishing 


;ate, were completely reduced to ashes, others nearly depopulated 
altogether, 


I id all those extensive factories and institutions which gave to Germany the 


aperiority over other nations were through loss of the workmen, completely 


‘serted and left in a state of inactivity. 


Thence, at a meeting of the Hanseatic League in Liibeck, in 1630, those ,w 
cities which still remained in existence declared they were no longer able ” 
contribute towards the expenses of the league. Economy and strict indus-Y 
might perhaps have raised them gradually from the state of misery mto lich 
they had thus fallen, but their ancient prosperity and importance were ‘/th 
forever gone; and, as is stated by an early writer, on the foreheads ot 
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these once wealtliy citizens might be traced in characters too clearly 
expressed how fallen was their state, reduced as they now were to endure a 
painful and laborious existence. Many of the cities, some voluntarily, others 
through the necessity of the times, saw themselves compelled to submit to 
the power of the princes, as, for instance. Bishop Christoph Bernhard von 
Galen made himself master of Miinster, in 1661 ; the elector of Mainz, of 
the city of Erfurt, in 1664; the elector of Brandenburg, of the city of 
Magdeburg, in 1666; and the duke of Brunswick, of the city of Brunswick, 
in 1671; whilst those which retained the title of free cities — how poor and 
miserably did they drag on their existence, until at length, in more recent 
times, they likewise lost their privilege altogether. 


The nobility had likewise lost much of their ancient dignity and lustre. Ever 
since they had ceased to form more especially the military state of the 
empire, and their noble cavaliers no longer conferred exclusively glory 
upon the nation; ever since they had abandoned their independence, by 
attaching themselves to the court, or wasted all their strength in a life spent 
in indolence and without any noble object in view; and, finally, ever since 
they had commenced imitating and adopting the manners, customs, and 
languages of foreign nations, and substituted their effeminacy and 
refinement for the ancient energy and sincerity for which Germany had ever 
been so renowned — ever since these changes and innovations had been 
introduced, the nobles of the empire had gradually degenerated and lost all 


their consequence and dignity. Thus were eclipsed two of the most 
important and essentia) orders of the empire, the two which, in spite of all 
their other defects, had above every other contributed to give to the “liddle 
Ages the grand and vigorous character for which that period w^as so much 
distinguished. 


It is true that during the last few centuries changes of a similar nature had 
taken place in other countries of Europe, which, by thus substituting a new 
order of things, obliterated all that had characterised the Middle Ages. But 
with all this, ample compensation was found in the wealth and prosperity 
commanded by commerce, whilst in this respect Germany was now 
deprived of aU such resource. The share which a few of the cities still took 
in the commerce of the world could not establish or effect a balance of the 
whole ; whilst, on the other hand, instead of restricting themselves to that 
simple order of life so especially necessary among an agricultural people, 
and thus trying to avert the coming indigence, they launciied out more and 
more into a luxurious state of living; and accordingly, in exchange for 
precious and exotic articles of merchandise, they gave up to foreign nations 
all the rich fruits of agriculture and industry produced at home at the 
expense of so much toU and anxiety. For however fertile the soil of their 
country, and however j varied its produce, it could not possibly equal in 
value the rich wares imported j from all parts of the world. When, however, 
the love of luxury and sensual ‘ pleasure has gained the upper hand, nothing 
can restrict or check its extravagant and insatiable demands. 


This evil, however, was not one originally implanted in the nature of the 
German: it was communicated by those foreigners whom they sought to 
imitate in everything — even in their degeneracy. The excursions now made 
beyond Germany, and especially to France, and its metropolis ; the 
imitation more and more indulged in of the fashions and manners of the 
French, and even of theu-unmorality itself; the introduction and reception of 
French professors and governesses into various German families for the 
education of the juvenile members; the contempt more and more shown and 
felt for their own native language; the enthusiasm indulged in for that 
French 
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philosophy, so superficial, and yet at the same time so easily adapted to 
render the individual wholly indifferent to his religious, moral, and social 
duties — all these causes had operated more and more injuriously amongst 
the higher, as well as the middle classes of society, and thence, at the 
present period, their influence presented the most baneful effects. 


On the other hand, however, it is not to be denied that relations with foreign 
countries have materially promoted the civilisation of Germany; and it is 
impossible not to recognise in the course of modern history a tendency to 
render more and more firm and durable the bond of union between all the 
nations of Christendom. Placed as the German Empire is, in the centre of 
the principal nations of Europe, it has ever warmly sympathised with, and 
the forms of its political constitution have ever encouraged the movement 
of moral and intellectual progress. For in most other countries, each of 
which was constituted into one homogeneous kingdom, the chief city was 
the first to set the example in the adoption of all that it might judge w/orthy 
of patronage and dissemination, and thence it established the rule or law for 
the co-optation thereof generally throughout the provinces : by this means, 
however, the progress made became gradually subjected to certain fixed 
forms, whence it could not be exempt from partiality. In Germany, on the 
contrary, science and art have marched together full of activity and 
independence as in a free dominion. The superior, equally with the lesser 
States rivalled each other in their patronage; no single town, no particular 
individual, was empowered to impose laws ; and, finally, no favouritism, no 
exception of person, was shown, but everything bearing within it essential 
and sterling merit was sure sooner or later to meet with due 
acknowledgment and appreciation; and thence it is that the German nation 
has made such progress in all the sciences. 


Nevertheless, this moment must be regarded as teeming with dangerous 
error. Nothing is more difficult for human nature than to maintam the one 


direct and central path without diverging to one side or the other — nothing 


claim consisted we do not know. He can hardly have been the first of an 
entirely new line, and thus not even a Levite. Solomon would have guarded 
against putting in Abiathar’s stead a priest of quite unpriestly blood. 
Henceforth the ” Bene- (sons of) Zadok ” hold possession of the priesthood 
at Jerusalem. And after the erection of the temple they succeeded in 
bringing this priesthood, and with it their own house, to high prosperity and 
power. 


Solomon’s task as king was clear. As David’s successor he was heir to great 
wealth ; he had only to preserve what David had created and to confirm 
himself in its possession. Abroad he had to maintain the extraordinary 
prestige which Israel had acquired ; at home to make the unity of the tribes, 
which David had completed, a permanent thing, and to chain Israel to the 
house of the great king. 


In the last Solomon did not succeed. For himself, as far as we can see, he 
seems to have been possessed of sufficient force and skill. As long as he 
lived, David’s kingdom remained in his hands, if not undisputed, still in the 
main undiminished. And if he did not contrive, or did not care, to make the 
tribes of Israel contented under his sway, yet, during his reign, matters did 
not come to an open breach. The single attempt at a rising of which we hear, 
that of Jeroboam, he put down by force. Eager as the northern tribes may 
have been to renounce the house of David, they did not dare to wrest from 
Solomon the sceptre he wielded with so much power. This, which mainly 
concerns internal relations, shows that Solomon was not the weak, inactive 
king whom many have represented him to be. But abroad also Solomon 
showed himself equal to his task, at least in all questions of importance. 


Difficulties were not wanting. The death of the great David was an event 
which many of Israel’s adversaries had doubtless long been looking for. 
When to this was added the disappearance from the scene of his bravest 
soldier, Joab, the opportunity for attacking Israel could not have 
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more difficult than to combme civilisation and enlightenment with religious 


\ and moral strictness, to unite an acute sensibility for all that is really good 
and 


valuable in genius, wherever found, with honesty and constancy of 
principle, 


, and to conjoin independence of spirit with self-denial and submission. The 


period we are about to trace will show us in what degree this object was 
alter— 


inately approached or receded from by the German nation; whilst, at the 
I same time, it will present us with all those vicissitudes to which mankind 
m is subject. 


‘ This series of good and bad fortunes is, we shall find, more especially ” 
shown in external relations. Days of prosperity and peace were succeedet 
Iby those of distress; but the latter down to and during this period continued 
; in their degree to outweigh the former. In no period of German history do I 
we find iAresented such melancholy pictures as during the long reign of 
Louis iXIV of France, nor has German state policy ever shown so much 
weakness 
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and pusillanimity as when suffering from his ambitious designs. During the 
short interval of tranquillity from the time of his death to the war of the 


Austrian succession, the arts of peace once more revived a little, but the 
progress of their development was again checked by the storms of that 
contest, and more especially by the still more ruinous Seven Years’ War 
which immediately succeeded. The interval of twenty-five years, from the 
con-‘ elusion of this war to the commencement of the French Revolution, 
was the longest period of tranquillity Germany had hitherto enjoyed; and 
during this space of time art and science once more came into activity, and 
made such flourishing progress that, in spite of the war of twenty-five years 
by which the French Revolution was succeeded, their development, 
although much checked, was not altogether destroyed. 


DEATH OF FERDIXAXD III (1657 A.D.) 


The emperor Ferdinand III lived nine years after the Peace of Westphalia; 
he reigned with moderation and wisdom, and until his death the peace of 
Germany remained undisturbed. He had already procured the decision of 
the princes in favour of his son Ferdinand as his successor to the imperial 
throne, when unfortunatel}/ that young man, who had excited the most 
sanguine hopes, and towards whom all eyes were turned with confidence, 
died in 1654 of the smallpox. Ferdinand was, therefore, forced to resume 
his efforts with the princes in favour of his second son, Leopold — although 
he was far from possessing the capacity of his deceased brother — but he 
himself died on the 2nd of April, 1657, before the desired object was fully 
obtained. 


The election of the new emperor met with considerable difficulty, because 
the government of France was anxious to avail itself of this moment to 
obtain possession of the imperial dignity, to which it had long aspired. It 
had in fact already succeeded in gaining over the electoral princes of the 
Rhine; but all the rest of the German princes felt the shame and disgrace 
such a choice must bring upon the nation, and decided at once in favour of 
Leopold, archduke of Austria, although this prince was only eighteen years 
of age; and he was accordingly elected at Frankfort on the 18th of July, 
1658. i 


Meantime Cardinal Mazarin, the prime minister of France, had already ‘ 
formed an alliance which, under the name of the Rhenish Alliance, had for 
its ‘ object the total annihilation of the house of Austria, although ostensibly 
its ° only aim was the conservation of the Peace of Westphalia. The parties j 
included in the alliance were France, Sweden, the electors of Mainz, 
Cologne, ! and Treves, the bishop of j\[unster, the palatine of Neuburg, the 
elector of ‘ Hesse-Cassel, and the tliree dukes of Brunswick-Liineburg : a 
singularly mixed , alliance of Catholic spiritual and lay princes with the 
Protestant princes and j Swedes, who had only so recently before stood 
opposed to each other in open i warfare. A learned historian of that period 
unfolds to us what were the real i intentions of France in forming this 
alliance, as well as the motives by which she was guided throughout her 
proceedings against Germany: “Instead of resorting to open force, as in the 
Thirty Years’ War, it appeared more expedient’ to France to hold attached 
to her side a few of the German princes, and espe-| ciall}/ those along the 
Rhine, by a bond of union — and, as it is said, by the. additional obligation 
of an amiual subsidy — and, above all things, to appear ‘ to take great 
interest in the affairs of Germany; thus the princes might be brought to 
believe that the protection of France would be more secure than‘ that of the 
emperor and the laws of the empire. This means of paving the. 
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way for the destruction of all liberty in Germany was, as may be easily 
judffed by no means badly conceived.” ^“ 


France very soon showed that she only waited for an opportunity of seizinc’ 
her prey with the same hand which she had so recently held out in 
friendshir? The long reign of Leopold I was almost wholly filled up with 
wars against France and her arrogant prince, Louis XIV; and unhappy 
Germany was again made the scene of sanguinary violence and devastation. 
Leopold, who was a prince of a mild and religious disposition, but, on the 
other hand, of an equally inactive and pusillanimous character, was by no 
means fitted to enter the field against the French king, in whom were united 


great cunning, unlimited ambition, and insolent pride. France now pursued 
with persevering determination the grand object she had in view, of making 
the Rhine her frontier and of gaining possession of the Spanish Netherlands 
— which, under the name of the Burgundian circle, belonged to the 
Germanic Empire — Lorraine, the remaining portion of Alsace, not yet in 
its occupation, together with all the lands of the German princes situated on 
the left bank of the Rhine. This spirit of aggrandisement was shared equally 
by king and people. Already, during the reign of Louis XIV, the French 
authors began to write in strong and forcible language upon the subject of 
conquest, and one among them, a certain D’ Aubry, even went so far as to 
express in a pamplilet his opinions founded on the theory — at that moment 
a novel one, but which afterwards became of serious consideration, and was 
nearly carried into execution — that the Roman-Germanic Empire, such as 
it was possessed by Charlemagne, belonged to his king and his descendants 
; and the abbe Colbert, in an address to the king, in the name of the clergy, 
adds the words: “0 king, who giveth laws to the seas as well as to all lands; 
who sendeth thy lightning wherever it pleaseth thee, even to the shores of 
Africa itself; who subjecteth the pride of nations, and forceth their 
sovereigns to bend the knee in all humility before thee in acknowledgment 
of the power of thy sceptre, and to implore thy mercy,” and so forth. 


Accordingly, Louis now commenced operations by conquering the 
Netherlands, pleading his ancient hereditary right to the possession of that 
country. The Spaniards appealed for aid to the other circles of the Germanic 
Empire, but not one of the princes came forward to assist them — some 
through indifference, others from fear, and the rest again from being 
disgracefully bought over by French money: such were the results of the 
Rhenish Alliance. Abandoned thus by all, the Netherlands fell into the 
hands of the king, and at the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen), in 1688, 
the Spaniards saw themselves forced to surrender a whole line of frontier 
towns to France, in order to save a portion only of the country. 


THE GREAT ELECTOR 
In addition to this, in the year 1672, France with equal injustice invaded 


, Holland itself, and had she succeeded in her plans she would very soon 
have 


been in a condition to hold dominion over the European seas. This new 


, danger, however, produced as little effect upon the princes of Germany as 
the 


preceding one; they paid little or no attention to it; nay, the elector of 
Cologne and the warlike bishop of Munster, Cristoph Bernhard von Galen, 


ione of the most distinguished men of his day, actually concluded an 
alliance 


;with France. One only of the princes of Germany, the elector Frederick 


i William of Brandenburg, known likewise under the title of the Great 
Elector 


! acted with the energy so necessary; and, completely aware of the exact 
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condition of the nation, felt the necessity of preventing the total subversion 
of the equilibrium of Europe. Accordingly, he made immediate preparations 
for placing his territories of Westphalia in a state of defence, exposed as 
they were in the immediate vicinity of the scene of action; for by the 
definitive arrangement of the inheritance of Jiilich, in 1656, he had received 
the duchy of Cleves and the provinces of Mark and Ravensberg, whilst to 
the count palatine of Neuburg had been allotted the duchies of Jiilich and 
Berg. 


Frederick William likewise induced the emperor Leopold to adopt measures 
for opposing the further progress of the French invaders, and both together 
raised an army which they placed under the orders of the imperial general, 
Montecuculi; but the co-operation of the Austrians became almost nullified 
through the influence of Prince Lobkowitz, the emperor’s privy councillor, 


who, gained over by France, opposed all the plans of the imperial general. 
Thence the elector beheld his fine army harassed and worn out by hunger 
and sickness, and in order to prevent the French from completely destroying 
his territories in Westphalia, in 1673, he concluded with them a peace in 
their camp of Vossem near Louvain. His possessions were restored to him, 
with the exception of the castles of Wesel and Rees, which the enemy 
resolved to retain until a general pacification w^as permanently established. 


Now, however, the emperor, after having lost his best allies, determined to 
pursue the war with more vigour. Montecuculi gained some advantages 
along the lower Rhine, and, amongst the rest, he succeeded in making 
himself master of Bonn ; but all along the upper Rhine and in Franconia, the 
French redoubled their ravages, and more especially in the Palatinate, 
which was now made the most sanguinary scene of the whole war, as it was 
subsequently, and where the French have left eternal monuments of their 
cruel proceedings. As they thus continued to invade even the very empire 
itself, the princes now united to resist them, and the elector of Brandenburg 
renewed his alliance with the emperor. On this occasion Austria was 
distinguished especially for her energy and activity. At the diet of Ratisbon, 
long discussions were held upon the subject of the w^ar, but nothing was 
concluded; and Austria, having discovered that this delay was produced by 
the French ambassador, who there , endeavoured by every means to deceive 
first one and then another of the i princes, that power immediately 
commanded him, without waiting for any | other formality, to quit Ratisbon 
within three days, and on his departure a declaration of war was forthwith 
made by the emperor against the king of France. 


The war was carried on with varied success and loss, but altogether the 
advantage was on the side of the French, whose generals were completely 
successful in their object of making the German soil alone the field for their 
opera-1 tions; whilst, on the other hand, the leaders of the allied forces were 
without activity or union. In order to furnish occupation in his own land for 
the most powerful of the German princes, namely the elector of 
Brandenburg, Louis XIV concluded an alliance with the Swedes, in 1674, 
showing them the great advantage they would derive by the invasion of that 
territory. This they accordingly did, severely handling the country; 
nevertheless, the elector would not abandon the Rhine, but contributed his 


assistance, and remained as long as his presence was necessary; and it was 
only in the follovvdng year, 1675, that he at length did withdraw from that 
seat of war, and hastened to the aid of his suffering country. 


To the astonishment of both friends and foes, the elector suddenly arrived 
before the city of Magdeburg, and passing through it continued his march, 
until he came right in front of the Swedes, who believed him to be still in 
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Franconia. They immediately retired, and sought to form themselves into 
one body; but he pursued them, and came up with them on the 28th of June, 
1675, at Fehrbellin. He had only his cavalry with him, his infantry not 
having been able to follow quickly enough; nevertheless he determined to 
attack the enemy at once. His generals advised him to await the arrival of 
his foot soldiers before he gave battle ; but every moment of delay appeared 
to him as lost, and the action began forthwith. It was attended with the most 
brilliant success; the Swedes, who ever since the Thirty Years’ War had 
been regarded as invincible, were now completely overthrown and put to 
flight, directing their course towards their own Pomerania. Thither they 
were pursued by the elector, who conquered the greater portion of the 
province. This elector may be regarded as the founder of the Prussian 
monarchy,’ and his successors only built upon the basis he laid down./ 


ILL-TREATMENT OF THE IMPERIAL CITIES 


Louis XIV, while carrying on his attacks externally against the empire, 
exerted every effort for the destruction of the remaining internal liberties of 
Germany. His invasion of Holland had been undertaken under the plausible 
pretext (intended as a blind to the princes) of defending the monarchical 
principle, and, whilst secretly planning the seizure of Strasburg, he sought 
to indispose the princes towards the free imperial cities. He accordingly 
flattered Bavaria with the conquest of Nuremberg, Ratisbon, Augsburg, and 
Ulm ; Bavaria was, however, still apprehensive of the emperor and 


contented herself with retaining possession of the old imperial city of 
Donauworth, notwithstanding the Peace of Westphalia, by which the 
freedom of that city had been guaranteed. 


In 1661 French troops aided the bishop, Von Galen, in subjugating the 
provincial town of Minister and in depriving her of all her ancient 
privileges. In 1664 French troops, in a similar manner, aided the electoral 
prince of Mainz to place the city of Erfurt under subjection. Erfurt belonged 
originally to Mainz, but had long been free’ and Protestant, and stood under 
the especial protection of Saxony. The demand made by the elector of being 
included in the prayers of the church being refused by the Protestant 
citizens, the emperor, who beheld the affair in a Catholic light, put the city 
under the ban of the empire, which was executed by Mainz, backed by a 
French army, whilst Saxony was pacified with a sum of money. The 
unfortunate citizens opposed the Mainz faction within the city with extreme 
fury, assassinated iCniephof, the president of the council, and beheaded 
Limprecht, one of the chief magistrates, but were, after a gallant defence, 
compelled to capitulate. 


In 1665 Louis reduced the imperial cities of Alsace, Strasburg excepted, to 
submission. In 1666 the Swedes, under Wrangel, made a predatory attack 
upon Bremen and bombarded the town, but withdrew on a protest being 
made by the emperor and the empire. In the same year, Frederick William 
of Brandenburg annihilated the liberties of the city of Magdeburg, the 
archbishopric having, on the death of Augustus of Saxony, fallen, in 
consequence of the Peace of Westphalia, under the administration of 
Brandenburg. In 1671 the ancient city of Brunswick had been seized by 
Rudolf Augustus, duke of Wolfenbiittel, and robbed of all her privileges. 
Most of the merchants emigrated. In 1672 Cologne was subjugated by the 
elector, the city having, at an earlier period, favoured the Dutch. The 
citizens, 


[‘ See volume XV. 1 
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tyrannised over by the council dependent on the elector, revolted, but were 
reduced to submission (1689). The rebellious citizens of Liege were also 
reduced, by the aid of the elector of Cologne, and deprived of their ancient 
privileges (1684). A similar insurrection caused (1685) at Brussels by the 
heavy imposts was suppressed by force. 


Hamburg had been a scene of disturbance since 1671, on account of the 
narrow-minded despotism of the aristocratic council, which, in 1673, 
fraudu-lently obtained a decision, the Windischgratz Convention, from the 
emperor, who rebuked the complaining citizens and recommended them to 
submit. The syndic, Garmer, who had been principally implicated in the 
affair of the convention, intriguing wdth Denmark, became suspected by the 
emperor and was compelled to fly from Hamburg (1678). The burgomaster, 
Meurer, was also expelled. The convention w-as repealed, and Meurer was 
replaced by Schliiter, who w^as assisted by two honest citizens, Schnitger 
and Jastram. The Danes, on the failure of Garmer’s intrigues, sought to 
seize Hamburg by surprise and to annex that city, under pretence of its 
having formerly appertained to Holstein, to Denmark. The citizens were, 
however, on the watch; Brandenburg hastened to their aid, and the Danes 
were repulsed. The ancient aristocratic faction now rose and falsely accused 
Schnitger, Jastram, and Schliiter of a design to betray the city to Denmark ; 
the two former were quartered, the third was poisoned in prison; Meurer 
was reinstated in his office, and the Windischgratz Convention reinforced. 
The ancient pride of the Hansa had forever fallen. In 1667 the Dutch 
pursued the English merchantmen up to the walls of Hamburg, captured 
them, and injured the city, which, in order to escape war with England, 
compensated the English merchants for their losses. 


THE LOSS OF STRASBURG (1681 A.D.) 


Strasburg, -the ancient bulwark of Germany, was, however, destined to a 
still more wretched fate, and, deserted by the German princes, was greedily 
grasped by France. The insolence of the French monarch had greatly 
increased since the Treaty of Nimeguen. In 1680 he miexpectedly declared 
his intention to hold, besides the territory torn from the empire, all the 
lands, cities, estates, and privileges that had thereto appertained, such as, for 


instance, all Cierman monasteries, which, a thousand years before the 
present period, had been founded by the Merovingians and Carlovingians, 
all the districts which had, at any time, been held in fee by, or been annexed 
by right of inheritance to, Alsace, Burgundy, or the Breisgau, and for this 
purpose established four chambers of reunion at Besan/on, Breisach, Metz, 
and Tournay, composed of paid literati and lawyers, commissioned to 
search for the said dependencies amid the dust of the ancient archives. The 
first idea of these chauibers of reunion had been given by a certain Ravaulx 
to Colbert, the French minister, and the execution of their decrees was 
committed to bands of incendiaries, who, in Alsace, the Netherlands, and 
the Palatinate, tore down the ancient escutcheons and replaced them with 
that of France, garrisoned the towns, and exacted enormous contributions 
from the citizens, with W’hich Louis purchased three hundred pieces of 
artillery for the defence of the territory thus arbitrarily seized. 


The whole of the empire was agitated, but, whilst a tedious discussion was 
as usual being carried on at Ratisbon, the French carried their schemes into 
execution and suddenly seized Strasburg by treachery. This city, according 
to her historian Friese, had made every effort to maintain her liberty against 
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France, The citizens, since the Thirty Years’ War, had lived in a state of 
continual apprehension, maintained and strengthened their fortifications 
kept a body of regular troops, and, in their turn, every third day had 
mounted guard. For sixty years they had been continually on the defensive, 
and immense sums had been swallowed up in the necessary outlay. Trade 
and commerce declined. The bishop of Speier levied a high duty on the 
goods of the Strasburg merchants when on their way through Lauterburg 
and Philippsburg to the Frankfort fairs, whilst France beheld the sinking 
credit of the city with delight, exercised every system of oppression in her 
power, and promoted disunion among the citizens. There were also traitors 
among the Lutheran clergy. The loyalty of the citizens was, however, proof 
against every attempt, and Louis expended $300,000 in the creation of a 


been more favourable. A scion of that ancient royal house of lulom which 
David had overthrown, Hadad by name, had fled to Egypt. He had 
succeeded, like Solomon himself, in obtaining in marriage a princess of the 
house of Pharaoh, the sister of Queen Tahpenes. Immediately after David’s 
death he returned to his own country and seems to have wrenched at least a 
part of Edom from Solomon. But either his dominion was insignificant and 
not dangerous to Solomon, or the latter afterwards succeeded in regaining 
possession of Edom, for the approach to the Red Sea by Ezion-geber 
remained open to Solomon. 


A second adversary is said to have risen against Solomon in the north. One 
of the captains of that Hadad-ezer of the Aramaean state of Zobah whom 
David had conquered, Rezon-ben-Eliadah, separated himself from his 
master. After a long life of adventure, he founded a dominion of his own, 
and made the ancient Damascus its capital. He drove out the governor 
whom David had placed there, and Solomon did not succeed in recovering 
the city. Here, then, if the tale be historical, Solomon suffered a real and, as 
it seems, a permanent loss. Still it would be hard to say whether, at the time, 
it was much felt ; for probably neither David nor Solomon had ever been in 
possession of Damascus and Aram-Damascus. Here, too, as in Solomon’s 
home government, the most serious question would seem to be the outlook 
for the future. For in course of time the kingdom of Damascus was to 
become one of Israel’s most dangerous opponents. 


If, therefore, in this way Solomon had received in the south, and perhaps 
also in the north, certain, though probably not very important checks, still 
he appears to have done a considerable amount for the preservation and 
strengthening of Israel’s prestige. It is possible that he did not attach so 
much importance to those of David’s conquests which lay on the outskirts 
of the kingdom as to the preservation of Israel itself. It is a fact that he 
protected it by founding strong fortresses against hostile invasions — an 
undertaking whose high utility cannot possibly be called in question. Thus 
in the north he fortified Hazor and Megiddo ; in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem Beth-horon and the royal Canaanitish city, Gezer ; to the south, 
for the protection of the border as the caravan route from Hebron to Eloth, 
he fortified the city of Tadmor. The Egyptian Pharaoh, whose daughter 
Solomon married, had conquered Gezer for him. A town named Baalath 


small party. Terror and surprise did the rest. The city was secretly 
surrounded with French troops at a time when numbers of the citizens were 
absent at the Frankfort and other fairs, September, 1681, and the traitors had 
taken care that the means of defence should be in a bad condition. The 
citizens, deluded by promises or shaken by threats, yielded, and Strasburg, 
the principal key to Germany, the seat of German learning and the centre of 
German industry, capitulated, on the 13th of October, to the empire’s most 
implacable foe. Louis made a triumphal entry into the city he had won by 
perfidy and was welcomed by Franz Egon von Fiirstenberg, the traitorous 
bishop, in the words of Suneon, ”Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for I mine eyes have seen thy salvation!” 


The city was strongly garrisoned by the French, and the fortifications were 

rapidly improved to such a degree as to render it one of the strongest places 
in Europe. The great cathedral, belonging to the Protestants, was reclaimed 

by the bishop, and the free exercise of religion was, contrary to the terms of 
capitulation, restricted. All the Lutheran officials were removed, the clergy 

driven into the country. The Protestants emigrated in crowds. The chief 


I magistrate, the venerable Dominicus Dietrich, fell a victim to private 
enmity 


; and was cited to appear before Louis at Paris, where he was long detained 
I prisoner. Louvois, on his steady refusal to recant, sent him into the interior 
of France, where he was long imprisoned. He was, towards the close of his 
dife, allowed to return to Strasburg, where he expired (1794). His memory 
‘has been basely calumniated by many German historians. Numbers of 


‘French were sent to colonise Strasburg, Alsace, and Lorraine. Many of the 


I towns and districts received fresh names; the German costume was 
prohibited, 


land the adoption of French modes enforced. 
; A DISGRACEFUL PEACE 


‘ The elector of Brandenburg, influenced by his wife, entering into alliance 
uvith France, and the Turks, at Louis’ instigation, invading Austria, that 
.nonarch found himself without an opponent, and, after conquering Luxem- 
ourg, destroyed Genoa, which still remained faithful to the empire, by bom- 
|)arding her from the sea (1684). The emperor, harassed by the Turks and 
libandoned by the princes, was again compelled (1684) to sign a disgraceful 
peace, [which arranged a truce of twenty years and] by which France 
retained |ier newly acquired territory, besides Strasburg and Luxemburg. 
Among all ihe losses suffered by the empire, that of Strasburg was the most 
deeply felt. I ”or almost two centuries the possession of that powerful 
fortress by France i eutralised the whole of upper Germany or forced her 
princes into an alliance lath their natural and hereditary foe. 
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Louis, whilst thus actively employed in the west, incessantly incited the 
sultan, by means of his ambassadors at Constantinople, to fall upon the rear 
of the empire. In Hungary, the popular disaffection excited by the despotic 
rule of the emperor had risen to such a height that the Hungr.rian Christians 
demanded aid from the Turk against their German oppressors. A conspiracy 
among the nobility was discovered in 1671, and the chiefs, Frankopan, 
Nadasdy, Zrinyi, and Tattenbach, suffered death as traitors at Neustadt. 
Zrinyi was the grandson of the hero of Sziget. His wife died mad. No mercy 
was extended to the heretics by the triumphant Jesuits and by the soldiers of 
fortune educated in their school. The magnates were induced by fear or by 
bribery to recant. The people and their preachers, however, resisted every 
effort made for their conversion, and a coup d’etat was the result. 


In 1674 the whole of the Lutheran clergy was convoked to Pressburg, was 
falsely accused of conspiracy, and two hundred and fifty of their number 
were thrown into prison. These clergjanen were afterwards sold, at the rate 
of fifty crowns per head, to Naples, were sent on board the galleys, and 
chained to the oar. Part of them were set at liberty at Naples, the rest at 
Palermo, by the gallant admiral De Ruyter shortly before his death. The 
defenceless communes in Hungary were now consigned to the Jesuits. The 
German soldiery were quartered on them, and the excesses committed by 
them were countenanced, as a means of breaking the spirit of the people. 
The banner of revolt was at length raised by the Lutheran Count Tokoly, but 
the unfortunate Hungarians looked around in vain for an ally to aid them in 
struggling for their rights. The only one at hand was the Turk, who offered 
chains in exchange for chains. The emperor, alarmed at the impending 
danger, yielded, and (1681) granted freedom of conscience to Hungary; but 
it was already too late. 


Louis XIV redoubled his efforts at the Turkish court and at length sue-i 
ceeded in persuading the sultan to send two hundred and eighty thousand I 
men under the grand vizir, Kara Mustapha, into Hungary, whilst he invaded 
\ the western frontier of the empire in person. Terror marched in the Turkish 
j van. The retreat of the weak imperial army under Duke Charles of Lor-I 
raine, under whom the markgraf Ludwig of Baden, who afterwards 
acquired ij such fame, served, became a disorderly flight. The Turks 
reached the gates i of Vienna unopposed. The emperor fled, leaving the city 
under the com- | mand of Ernst Riidiger, count von Starhemberg, who for 
two months steadily | resisted the furious attacks of the besiegers, by whom 
the country in the j vicinity was converted into a desert and eighty-seven 
thousand of the inhabi-1 tants were dragged into slavery. j 


Starhemberg, although severely wounded, was daily carried round the 
works, gave orders, and cheered his men. The Turkish miners blew up the ; 
strongest part of the walls, and the whole city was surrounded with ruins 
and I heaps of rubbish; still the Viennese, unshaken by the wild cries, the 
furious attacks, and immense numbers of the enemy, gallantly resisted 
every attempt. The wounded were tended by the bishop Kolonits, who so 
zealously fulfilled his j duty as to draw a threat from the grand vizir that he 
would deprive him of his head.“ The numbers of the garrison, meanwhile, 


rapidly diminished, and the strength of the citizens was worn out by 
incessant duty. Starhemberg 


‘ Kara Mustaplia was subsequently strangled on account of his defeat, and 
liis head, found on the taking of Belgrade, was sent to the bishop, who 
sullied his fame by his cruelty towards the Hungarian Protestants. 
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was compelled to punish the sleepy sentinels with death. Famine now began 
to add to the other miseries endured by the wretched Viennese, who, 
reduced to the last extremity, fired, during a dark night, a radius of rockets 
‘from the tower of St. Stephen’s, as a signal of distress to the auxiliary 
forces supposed to be advancing behind the Leopold and Kahlenberg. The 
aid so long awaited was, fortunately, close at hand. The vicinity and 
greatness of the danger had caused an imperial army to be assembled in an 
unusually short space of time; the emperor had 20,000 men under Charles, 
duke of Lorraine; the electors of Bavaria and Saxony came in person at the 
head of 12,000 men each. Swabia and Franconia sent 9,000 into the field. 
John Sobieski, the chivalrous king of Poland, brought an auxiliary troop of 
18,000 picked men from the north. The German princes ceded to him the 
command of their united forces, and on Saturday, the 11th of September 
(1683), he climbed the Kahlenberg, whence he fired three cannon as a 
signal to the Viennese of their approaching deliverance; and on the 
following morning fell upon the camp of the Turks, who had thoughtlessly 
omitted taking the precautionary measure of occupying the heights, and 
who, confident in their numerical strength, continued to carry on the siege 
whilst they sent too weak a force against the advancing enemy. 


The Germans, consequently, succeeded in pushing on ; the imperial troops 
on the left wdng, the Saxons and Bavarians in the centre, leaving the right 
wing, composed of Poles, behind. The Germans halted and were joined at 
Dornbach by the Poles. A troop of 20,000 Turkish cavalry, the indecision of 
whose movements betrayed their want of a leader, was routed by Sobieski’s 


sudden attack, and the Germans, inspirited by this success, fell upon the 
Turkish camp ; 30,000 Christian prisoners were instantly murdered by 
command of the enraged vizir, who, instead of turning his whole force 
against the new assailants, poured a shower of bombs and balls upon 
Vienna. The Turks, already discontented at the contradictory orders, refused 
to obey and were easily routed. The grand vizir’s tent and an immense 
treasure fell into the hands of the Poles, the wdiole of the Turkish artillery 
into those of the Germans. The secret correspondence between Louis XIV 
and the Porte was discovered among the grand vizir’s papers. Forty-eight 
thousand Turks fell during the siege; 20,000 in the battle. 


On the following day, the Polish king entered Vienna on horseback and was 
greeted by crowds of people, who thronged around him to kiss his stimip. 
The emperor, who had taken into deep consideration the mode in which a 
meeting with Sobieski could be arranged without wounding his own 
dignity, had at length resolved to come to his rencounter mounted on 
horseback, and, after bestowing an amicable greeting upon his deliverer, 
remained stiffly seated in his saddle, nor even raised his hat, on his hand 
being kissed by Sobieski’s son or on the presentation of some of the Polish 
nobles. The Polish army w^as also ill provided for, and the Poles evinced an 
inclination to return; Sobieski, however, declared his intention to remain, 
even if abandoned to a man, until the enemy had been entirely driven out of 
the country, and unweariedly pursued the Turks, 20,000 of whom again fell 
at Parkany, until they had completely evacuated the country, when he 
returned to Poland. 


Charles of Lorraine, aided by Ludwig of Baden, carried on the war during 
the ensuing year and attempted to recover Hungary. Still, notwithstanding 
the fate of Kara Mustapha, who had, at the sultan’s command, been 
strangled at Belgrade, and the inability of his successors, who were either 
too deeply absorbed in the intrigues of the seraglio or too unskilled in war 
to take the command of a second expedition, the Turkish commandants and 
garrisons 
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retained possession of the Hungarian fortresses and offered a brave and 
obstinate resistance. Every attempt against Buda failed, notwithstanding the 
defeat of the reheving army at Handzabek by Duke Charles. Ibrahim, 
surnamed Satan, maintained the city during a protracted siege, which cost 
the Germans twenty-three thousand men (1684). In the ensuing campaign, 
Caprara, field-marshal of the imperial forces, besieged the fortress of Neu- 
hliusel, which, after being desperately defended by Zarub, a Bohemian 
nobleman, who had embraced Islamism and been created a pasha, was 
finally taken by storm. The whole of the garrison, the pasha included, fell. 
The whole of upper Hungary fell into Caprara’s hands. The unfortunate 
count Tokoly was carried off in chains by the Turks, and his valiant wife, a 
daughter of the decapitated Zrinyi and the widow of a Rakoczy, long 
defended her treasures in the rocky fastness of Munkacs. Most of her 
husband’s partisans, however went over to the triumphant imperials, and the 
greater part of the fortified towns capitulated (1685). 


Buda, defended by Abdurrahman Pasha and by a garrison, ten thousand 
strong, who were favoured by the inhabitants, all of whom were Turks, was 
again besieged by the elector of Bavaria, whilst Charles of Lorraine 
marched against the Turkish army advancing to its relief. The contest was 
carried on with equal fury on both sides. The Germans were repulsed with a 
loss of three to four thousand men. The grand vizir was, meanwhile, kept in 
check by Duke Charles, and Buda, after a terrific struggle, was finally taken 
by storm, September the 2nd, 1686, without an effort being made on the 
part of the terror-stricken vizir. The Turks defended themselves even in the 
courts and apartments of the ancient castle, where they were slain together 
with their women and children. The brave Abdurrahman fell. Two thousand 
men, who had taken refuge in one of the castle squares, alone received 
quarter. The grand vizir fled. A fearful revenge was taken by the emperor 
upon Hungary. A tribunal, known as the slaughter-house of Eperies, was 
held by General Caraffa. Every Hungarian suspected of having sided with 
Tokoly was thrown into prison and cruelly tortured, and a great number 
were executed. Vengeance fell upon all who refused implicit obedience to 
Austria; the national right of election was annulled, and the hereditary right 
of the house of Habsburg proclaimed throughout Hungary. Charles of 


Lorraine was again victorious over the Turks at Mohilcs, 1687. He was 
succeeded in the command by Ludwig, markgraf of Baden, who, in 1691, 
again beat the Turks at Slankamen, but who was compelled to yield his post 
to Frederick Augustus, elector of Saxony (Peace of Karlowitz, 1699 a.d.). 
The incapacity of this prince induced the emperor to bestow the command 
on Eugene, prince of Savoy. In the battle of Zenta, Eugene entirely broke 
the power of the Turks; he took Belgrade, and, by the Peace of Karlowitz, 
confirmed Austria in the possession of the whole of Hungary. Rakoczy 
(1699) again set up the standard of rebellion in Hungary, but was reduced to 
submission, and the next emperor, Joseph I, sought to conciliate the people 
by a great show of lenity. 


FRENCH DEPREDATIONS 


The revocation of the Edict of Nantes, published by Louis XIV in 1685, had 
driven eight hundred thousand of the Reformed out of France. ServUe 
Switzerland repulsed them from her inhospitable frontiers, and they 
emigrated to Holland, England, and, more particularly, to Brandenburg, 
where they were permitted by the great elector to settle at Berlin (1685). 
Their gradual inter-mixtm-e with the natives produced the peculiarly 
boastful and shrewd character 
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for which the people of Berlin are proverbial. Louis, at the same time, 
continued his encroachments, seized Treves, harassed Lorraine and Alsace, 
and erected the fortress of Hiiningen, opposite to Bale. The Swiss 
murmured, but, ever mercenary, furnished him with all the contingents he 
required, and during the subsequent war their number amounted to 28,700 
men. Valckenier, the Dutch envoy to Switzerland, at the same time 
succeeded in raising 8,500’men from the Reformed cantons. 


The possession of the Palatinate had long been the principal object of 
Louis’ ambition The count palatine, Charles Ludwig, who had been 


deprived of his inheritance by French intrigue, laboured throughout the 
whole of his life to reconcile the various religious sects. At Friedrichsburg 
he built a church, named by him the Temple of Concord, in which he had 
the service successively performed according to the three Christian forms of 
worship, the Catholic, the Lutheran, and the Calvinistic. He also abolished 
the severe laws against the anabaptists. His toleration drew colonists from 
every part of Germany, who again cultivated his wasted lands and rapidly 
restored Mannheim, in particular, to a state of prosperity. The capricious 
conduct of his 2onsort, Charlotte of Hesse-Cassel, provoked a divorce, and 
he married Loysa wn Degenfeld, by whom he had thirteen children, who, 
on account of the inequality of their mother’s birth, were excluded from the 
succession. Of his ;;wo children by his former wife, the prince died early, 
and his daughter, Elizabeth Charlotte, he was in 1671 persuaded by Louis 
XIV to bestow upon Philip ;)f Orleans, as security against all further attacks 
on the part of France, ‘.ijouis’ insolence was, however, thereby increased, 
and, under pretext of Jharles Ludwig’s having aided in again depriving him 
of Philippsburg, he lemanded 150,000 florins by way of reparation and sent 
troops to Neustadt n order to enforce payment. Germersheim was declared 
dependent upon i‘‘rance, and the unfortunate elector, unsupported by the 
empire, died of iihagrin (1685). 


I THE LEAGUE OF AUGSBURG (1686 A.D.) 
Louis instantly claimed the inheritance for Philip, Charlotte’s husband, 


‘ nthout regard to the right of the house of Wittelsbach. The German 
princes, 


/ho had unscrupulously deserted the imperial free towns and the nobility of 


I he empire in Alsace, and the Dutch Republic were, at length, roused by 
this 


Usolent attack on their hereditary rights, and, entering into a close confed- 


racy, formed (1686) the great league of Augsburg against France. Even 


llaximilian of Bavaria, who, under the guidance of Marshal Villars and of 
his 


‘listresses, imitated all the vices of the French court, saw his family 
interests 


adangered by the destruction of the Palatinate, ranged himself on the 
‘uperor’s side, and dismissed Villars, who, on quitting him, loaded him with 
‘buse. The pope also, terrified at the audacity of the French monarch, once 
lore pronounced in favour of Germany. Each side vied with the other in 


iplomatic wiles and intrigue. On the demise of Maximilian Henry of 
Cologne, 


/illiam von Furstenberg, who had, by Louis’ influence, been presented with 


, cardinal’s hat, had been elected archbishop of Cologne by the bribed 
chapter 


lid resided at Bonn under the protection of French troops. The citizens of 


; ‘Over the gateway stood the following inscription: ” Ludovicus Magnus, 
rex Chris- ‘inissimus, Belgicus, Sequanicus, Oerrnanicus, pace Europce 
concessd, Euningam arcem, sociis \klam, hostibus terrorem, exstruxit.” 
[Louis the Great the most Christian king, conqueror of i Igium, the Sequani 
and Germany, having given peace to Europe, erected the citadel of iningen 
as a guardian to his allies, a terror to his foes.] Louis carried his contempt of 
the lois so far as to have a cannon founded for this fortress, with the 
inscription, ” M tu te m.mes, Bdle,Je te tue.” [Bile, if thou stirrest, I will 
slay thee.] 
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Cologne, however, closed the gates against him and were aided by 
Brandenburg troops from Cleves and by the Bavarians. The election was 
abrogated by the emperor, the empire, and the pope, by whom Prince 
Joseph Clement of Bavaria was installed as archbishop of Cologne instead 
of the cardinal. The great league was (1688) considerably strengthened by 
the accession of William of Orange to the throne of England in the place of 
his Catholic father-in-law, James II, who took refuge in France. 


Louis XIV, foreseeing the coimnencement of a fresh and great struggle, 
hastened to anticipate the league, and, in the autumn of 1688, sent fifty 
thousand men, under General Montclar, into the Palatinate, which was left 
totally unprotected by the empire. The cities were easily taken; Treves, 
Speier, Worms, Offenburg, Mainz, and the fortress of Philippsburg, which 
offered but a short resistance, also fell. The electorates of Treves and Mainz 
were overrun and plundered. Coblenz and the castle of Heidelberg alone 
withstood the siege. Louis, meanwhile, unsatisfied with occupying and 
plundering these countries, followed the advice of his minister, Louvois, 
and as far as was in his power laid w^ aste the Palatinate and the rest of the 
Rhenish and Swabian frontier provinces, partly to avenge his non- 
acquisition of these i fertile territories, partly w/ith a view of hindering 
their occupation by a Ger-I man army. Montclar and Melac, the latter of 
whom boasted that he would I fight for his king against all the powders of 
heaven and of hell, zealously exe-1 cuted their master’s commands. Worms, 
Speier, Frankenthal, Alzei, Ober- ‘ wesel, Andernach, Kochheim, and 
Kreuznach wre reduced to ashes, the | inhabitants murdered or dragged 
into France and compelled to recant. In .; Speier, the imperial vaults were 
broken open, and the remains of the emper- \ ors desecrated. Similar scenes 
were enacted on the right bank of the Rhine, j Mannheim, Oppenheim, 
Ladenburg, Weinheim, Heppenheun, Durlach, j Bruchsal, Rastatt, 
Germsheim, Baden, Bretten, Pforzheim, w’ere burned to | the ground. 
Heidelberg greatly suffered; the castle held out. j 


The French advanced thence up the Neckar, plundered Heilbronn, Ess-s 
lingen, Swabian Hall, took the Asberg and plundered the arsenal, but were | 
repulsed from Goppingen and Schorndorf, where the women inspirited thei 
men by their example. Wiirzburg, Bamberg, Nuremberg, etc., were 
threatened j wdth destruction and heavily mulcted. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 


whose site is uncertain but perhaps lay near Gezer, is also mentioned among 
Solomon’s fortified places. He also bestowed great attention on increasing 
the war material and cavalry which were distributed through a series of 
garrison towns and in keeping them ready for use. Though the figures 
concerning these are somewhat doubtful, the fact itself cannot be called in 
question. All this shows that we can scarcely speak of a decline in the 
power of Israel under Solomon, even if he abandoned certain outlying 
posts. 


Yet, nevertheless, Solomon did not attain to his father’s greatness. He had 
grown up as a king’s son, without occasion and necessity to steel his will in 
the hard school of danger and privation, and he did not possess his father’s 
energy and initiative. He thought more of the rights and pleasures of 
kingship than of his high duties and tasks. The father’s despotic tendencies, 
in him only showing at intervals and immediately restrained and overcome, 
are in the son the groundwork of his character. His favourite amusements 
are costly buildings, strange women, rich display. 


But he also insisted on the regular execution of justice, and his chief 
strength lay in the orderly administration of his country. Side by side with 
this went the final removal and absorption of the Canaauites. Both prob- 


SOLOMON IN HIS GLORY 103 
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ably served the same object. Solomon required a great deal of money and 
labour for his costly buildings. His subjects must supply them. He made no 
distinctions amongst the population, no one escaped the common burdens. 
To him all Israel formed one unit and was partitioned, without regard to the 
differences between the tribes or the distinction between Israelite and 
Canaanite, into twelve zones, each of which was administered by a 
governor. Some of their names have been lost. The amount to be paid in 
taxes was regulated on the basis of this division. The compulsory service 
which Solomon required for his mighty structures for war and peace, were 
doubtless arranged in a similar manner. In Lebanon alone he is said to have 


Rothenburg-j ob-der-Tauber, the latter of wdiich was surrounded by 
seventeen villages inj flames, made a valiant defence. Feuquieres was 
routed before Ulm, and, numbers of the fugitive French were slain by the 
enraged peasantry. EhingenJ was, in retaliation, burned to the ground. 
Tiibingen was taken and sacked! by Montclar, who was, in his turn, 
deprived of his booty before Freudenstadt! by the peasants of the Black 
Forest. The authorities of Stuttgart, struckj with terror, opened the gates to 
the French against the wishes of the people,; who loudly demanded arms. 
Melac attempted to fire the city, but wasj expelled by the infuriated 
peasantry and by the Swabian Landwehr, underj Charles, duke of Baden, 
and succeeded with difficulty in carrying off his booty’ and the hostages he 
had taken as security for the pajmient of the fine imposed! by him upon the 
city. The French also penetrated into upper Swabia and-burned VUlingen. 
They overran the lower Rhine, laid the territories of Liege Jiilich, etc., 
waste, and burned Siegburg, where they practised every atrocity A list of 
twelve hundred cities and villages, that still remained to be burned was 
exhibited by these brigand bands. In the spring, the Bohemian citief 
Trautenau, Braunau, Klattau, wre completely destroyed, and on the 21st o 
June four hundred houses w/ere burned in Prague. Five of the incendiarie 
were taken, and before their execution confessed that the authors of the con 
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flagration, one hundred and fifty in number, were accompanied by a 
Bohemian captain and by a merchant, the secret emissaries of France, With 
such tools did Louis work. He attempted the life of William of Orange, the 
newly elected monarch of England (1689). 


The phlegmatic emperor was at length roused and hurried the long-delayed 
levy of imperial troops. The great elector was dead, and his son Frederick, 
unable to cause his will, by which his possessions were divided among his 
other children, to be invalidated without the concurrence of the emperor, 
openly declared against France and ceded the district of Schwiebus to the 
emperor. The petty princes, alarmed for their ancient privileges, now 


threatened to be trodden under foot by the despotic French monarch, also 
followed the general impulse for defence, and hence originated the decree 
of the Ratisbon diet, which, with unusual energy, expelled (1689) every 
French agent from Germany and prohibited the reception of French servants 
and intercourse of any description with France, the emperor adding these 
words: ” Because France is to be regarded not only as the empire’s most 
inveterate foe, but as that of the whole of Christendom, nay, as even worse 
than the Turk.” Leopold, for the sake of promoting the unity of Germany, 
even laid aside his ancient religious prejudices and bestowed the eighth 
electoral dignity upon Ernest Augustus, duke of Brunswick-Hanover, which 
placed the Protestant electors on an equal footing with their Catholic 
brethren — Saxony, Brandenburg, Hanover — Bohemia, Bavaria, and the 
Palatinate, the new elector of the Palatinate, Philip, belonging to the 
Catholic branch of Neuburg. Wolfenbiittel, actuated by fraternal jealousy, 
protested against the elevation of Hanover to the electoral dignity. The 
emperor also turned to Switzerland and revived the memory of her former 
connection with the empire ; how easily might she not have prevented the 
devastation of the Rhenish province by falling upon the enemy’s flank! But 
she no longer sympathised with her German kindred and even threatened 
the emperor in case he refused to draw his troops off her frontiers to the 
upper Rhine, whilst she continued to furnish the French king with his most 
valuable soldiery. Dr. Fatio, who (1691) raised a rebellion against the bribed 
and tyrannical government of Bale, was arrested, cruelly tortured, and 
executed with two of his companions. 


The war commenced; but the dulness and disunion of the great league 

I threw every advantage on the side of Louis. William of Orange, occupied 
.n confirming his possession of the English crown, neglected Holland with a 
]^iew of flattering his new subjects. The states-general remained devoted to 
iiim both under their president Fagel, who died 1688, and his successor, 


Heinsius; these men were, however, no military leaders, nor was the 
princely 


;3ount of Waldeck, the Dutch commander-in-chief; and the emperor, intent 
|jpon following up his success in Hungary, had sent thither his best generals 
ind troops. Caprara, whom he despatched into Holland, fell into a dispute 
.vith Schoning, the Brandenburg marshal, and they were, consequently, 
nerely in each other’s way. The elector of Bavaria, insincere in his profes— 


liions, held back, and even when elected governor of the Spanish 
Netherlands 


;liscovered equal indifference. The elector of Saxony regained Mamz but 
mlied in camp, and Mainz fell under the command of General Thungen, the 
‘greatest patriot of the day, who, in order to strike terror into the French 
‘missaries, condemned the first French incendiaries who fell mto his hands 
jo be burned alive. Schoning, in conjunction with Saxony, drove the French 


:)ut of Heilbronn; and Frederick, elector of Brandenburg, aided by the 
Dutch, 


i’Ook Bonn (1689), that had been ceded by the archbishop of Cologne to 
j^rance. Waldeck was, nevertheless, defeated (1690) at Fleurus, by a French 
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force, his superior in number, under Marshal de Luxemburg; and CorneHus 
Evertsen was also beaten off Bevesier by a superior French fleet under 
Tour-ville, who was, in his turn, defeated (1691) by the English under 
Almonde; notwithstanding which, the French took Namur and bombarded 
Liege. 


In 1692 the Dutch gained a brilliant victory at La Hogue, but William, who 
had returned from England, was defeated by Marshal de Luxemburg at 
Steenkerke, and the French under Catinat were at the same time victorious 
in Savoy and again penetrated into and devastated Swabia, turning their 
chief rage upon Heidelberg and the splendid castle commanding that city, 
the residence of the count palatine, whose mighty towers were blown up 
and converted into the ruin now the delight of the traveller. The incendiary 
bands then mounted the Neckar. The duke, Charles Frederick, the 
administrator of Wiirtemberg, was taken captive; his ransom was fixed at 
half a million livres. The mother of the infant duke, Eberhard, was 
threatened in Stuttgart, which mainly owed its preservation to the courage 
of the peasantry; the whole of the country was plundered; the magnificent 
monastery of Hirschau, the cities of Kalw, Marbach, Vaihingen, etc., were 
laid in ashes, and numbers of hostages, taken as security for the payment of 
the enormous sums levied upon the inhabitants, were starved to death on 
account of the delay in the payment of the money. These predatory 
incursions were renewed in the ensuing year, and Wmnenden and Baknang 
were burned. Rheinfels, nobly defended by the Hessians, was long and 
fruitlessly besieged. Numbers of the French fell. Ludwig, markgraf of 
Baden, was now sent by the emperor from Hungary to the Rhine, and that 
general instantly invaded Alsace; but on his attempting to penetrate into the 
heart of France (1693), the imperial troops, more particularly the Saxons, 
refused to follow, and he i was compelled to return. William of Orange also 
suffered a second defeat j in the Netherlands, near Neerwinden, Villeroi 
followed in the steps of Lux-j emburg, who had bombarded Brussels. The 
allies regained Namur, 1694, I but gradually displayed less energy. j 


THE PEACE OF RYSWICK (1697 A.D.) j 


} 


The French, on the other hand, made considerable progress in Spain, where, 
notwithstanding the gallant defence made by George, landgraf of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, they took Barcelona. Savoy was also compelled to sue for 
peace. Mainz was again attacked, and a popular insurrection, caused by i 
the heavy war-taxes, took place simultaneously at Amsterdam (1696). A j 
disgraceful peace was, consequently, concluded at Ryswick, 1697, by which 
1 Louis XIV, besides Lorraine, the Palatinate, Breisach, Freiburg, and 
Philippsburg, retained all his conquests, among others Strasburg. The 
French j language was, at this period, made use of in transacting all 
diplomatic affairs, I the French ambassadors no longer tolerating the use of 
Latin. 


Philip of the Palatinate instantly enforced the maxim, “Cujus regio, ejus 
religio/’ throughout his new possessions and emulated Louis XIV in 
tyranny towards the Protestants, who emigrated in great numbers; and 
Louis, notwithstanding the peace, marched troops into the Wiirtemberg 
county of Montbeliard, where he established the Catholic form of service, 
(1699). The Jesuits, at the same time, recommenced the persecution of the 
heretics in the imperial provinces, and numbers of Silesians abandoned their 
native soil. The complete neglect of the imperial fortresses on the upper 
Rhine was, after such cruel experience, perfectly in accordance with the 
spirit of the age. 
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Whilst Germany was thus a prey to external foes, a number of the reigning 
families in Europe became extinct, and, by a strange whim of fate, 
bequeathed their thrones to German princes. This circumstance, however, 
far from proving beneficial to the German Empire, greatly contributed to 
estrange her native princes and to render their hereditary provinces 
dependent upon their new possessions. 


The house of Oldenburg had long reigned in Denmark and directed its 
policy against the empire. Schleswig and Holstein were, as provinces 
subordinate to Denmark, governed by a prince of this house in the Danish 
interest similarly with Oldenburg, when, in 1666, the elder branch became 
extinct. In Sweden, the Palatine dynasty, raised (1654) to the throne, also 
pursued an anti-German system, that of Oxenstierna, for the 
aggrandisement of the north. The house of Orange was no sooner seated 
(1688) on the throne of England, than the interests of Germany were 
sacrificed to those of Great Britain. 


Frederick Augustus, brother to John George IV, elector of Saxony, travelled 
over the half of Europe during his youth. A giant in size and strength, ; he 
took delight in the dangers and pleasures pursued by the French gallants jl 
of that period. On his arrival at Madrid, he mingled with the combatants in ; 
a bull-fight, seized the most savage of the bulls by the horns, and dashed 
him to the ground. No woman withstood his seductions, and, after escaping 
all the dangers with which he was threatened by the jealous Southerns, he 
returned to Saxony, where (1694) he succeeded his brother on the electoral ; 
throne. Louis XIV was his model, and, aided by his favourite, Flemming, 
on whom he had bestowed the title of count, he began to subvert Saxony. 
The extravagance of his predecessor was economy when compared with 
his. , One mistress supplanted another; all cost incredible sums. His 
household ; was placed upon an hnmense footing: palaces, churches, 
retreats (as, for * instance, Moritzburg, the Saxon Versailles, notorious for 
its wanton fetes) ) were erected; the most costly chef-d’oeuvres w/ere 
purchased with tons of gold; the “green vaults,” a collection of useless 
treasures, was swelled with I fresh valuables and curiosities of every 
description. And for all this his little I territory paid. Not a murmur escaped 
the people until the elector, instead ; of raising his numerous army as usual 
from volunteers, levied recruits by I force, and a revolt ensued (1696). The 
rebellion was quelled, and the recruits ‘, were forced by the infliction of 
torture to swear fealty to the colours. 


The ensuing year found the elector at the smnmit of his ambition. He 


iwas elected, by means of bribing the ivaiwodes and gaining Russia and the 


I emperor of Germany over to his interests, king of Poland. Russia was at 
that 


” period under the rule of Peter the Great, w-ho raised her power to a height 
‘destined at a future period to endanger Europe. Sweden was at that time 

J Russia’s most formidable opponent, and Peter, with the view of paralysing 
I the influence of that monarchy over Poland, favoured the elevation of the 


(elector of Saxony. The emperor was won over by the recantation of the 
new 


i sovereign. The reception of the successor of John Frederick, the sturdy 
opponent to Catholicism, into the bosom of the ancient church was indeeda 
! triumph. Shortly previous to this event, Augustus had been involved in 


isome intrigues at Vienna, where he is said to have watched unseen the 
raising 


;3f an apparition intended to work upon the imagination of the archduke, 
ifterwards the emperor, Joseph I and to have thrown the priest who pei— 


! donated the ghost out of the window into the palace court. He also gained 
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over the Jesuits by favouring their estabhshments in Poland. The elevation 
of the house of Saxony, on the other hand, deprived it of its station as the 
head of the Protestant princes and of all the advantages it had thereby 


gained since the Reformation, and Brandenburg became henceforward the 
champion of Protestantism and the first Protestant power in Germany. 


The frustration of the schemes of Louis XIV upon Poland and the 
ignominious retreat of the prince of Conti, the French competitor for that 
throne, after the expulsion of his fleet under Jean Bart from the harbour of 
Dantzic, were the sole advantages gained on this occasion by Germany. 
Augustus was (1697) elected king of Poland. Still, notwithstanding his knee 
being kissed in token of homage by the whole of the Polish nobility, and the 
magnificence of his state (his royal robes alone cost a million dollars), he 
was compelled to swear to some extremely humiliating yacta conventa and 
to refrain from bringing his consort, who steadily refused to embrace the 
Catholic faith, into the country. The privileges of the Poles were secured; 
Sax-ony was taxed to meet the expenses incurred by her sovereign and was 
compelled to furnish Poland with money and troops, whilst the Catholic 
prince, Egon von Fiirstenberg, the governor during the absence of her 
sovereign, drained the coffers of the Protestants; and, these sources proving 
insufficient, some of the hereditary demesnes were sold, among others the 
ancestral castle of Wettin. Augustus was finally reduced to the necessity of 
issuing a debased coinage. Alchemists were also had recourse to. One, 
named Klettenberg, was beheadea for failing in the discovery of gold; 
another, Bottger, whilst imprisoned at Konigstein, invented porcelain, by 
the fabrication of which the elector realised immense sums. 


The loss of the inheritance of Saxe-Lauenburg, whose last duke, Julius 
Franz, expired 1689, was severely felt by Saxony. The house of Anhalt, a 
branch of that of Lauenburg, had the first claim, but was too weak to 
compete for its right. That of Saxony had been confirmed by the emperor 
Maximilian I, but John George, neglecting to take possession of it, was 
superseded by George William of Brunswick-Celle, who occupied the 
duchy with his troops, and Augustus, too much occupied with Poland to 
assert his claim, consented to receive an indemnity of 1,100,000 florins. 


On the death of the great elector of Brandenburg (1688) his will was 
declared invalid by his son Frederick, who maintained the indivisibility of 
the territory of Brandenburg against the claims of the children of his 
stepmother, Dorothea, on whom he bitterly avenged himself. Frederick’s 


mean and misshapen person, the consequence of an accident in his infancy, 
gained for him the sobriquet of the royal “sop. His government was at first 
highly popular. Danckelmann, his prime minister, who had formerly saved 
his life, was severe but just. The elector had, however, a taste for pomp and 
luxury, in which he was encouraged by his favourite, Von Kolbe, who 
placed his wife in his master’s arms. This notorious person was the 
daughter of a publican at Emmerich, and, notwithstanding the t^e of 
Countess von Wartenberg, bestowed upon her by the elector, often cansec’ 
him extreme embarrassment by the coarseness of her manners. It w/,s by 
her means that her husband succeeded in his base machinations. Dn-nc!:o!/ 
lann was suddenly arrested and thrown into a dungeon at Spandau, f.m\ 
Kvlhe succeeded him as minister, with unlimited authority, under the name 
of Count von Wartenberg. Ignorant and mean, he solely retained his office 
by flattering the weak vanity and ambition of the elector. The elevation of 
William of Orange to the throne of England, and of Augustus of Saxony to 
that of Poland, roused Frederick’s jealousy, of which Kolbe took advantage 
to inspire him with a desire for the 
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possession of a crown; and the transformation of the duchy of Prussia, then 
no longer a Pohsh fief, into a kingdom was resolved upon, and its 
recognition was effected by means of 6,000,000 dollars. The Jesuits in 
Vienna received 200,000 dollars. They treated the petty kingdom with 
ridicule, but Prince Eugene, who foresaw that the successors of this new 
monarch would increase in power and arrogance, said, ” Those ministers by 
whom the king of Prussia has been recognised deserve to be hanged.” The 
pope also strongly protested against the weak concession made by the 
emperor. A solemn coronation and the creation of the order of the Black 
Eagle took place (1701) at Konigsberg. Frederick placed the crown on his 
own brow, and then on that of his consort./ 


OUTBREAK OF THE WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 


Two sovereign families, at that period, had the government of the greater 
part of Europe — the houses of Austria and Bourbon. The former had 
separated into two branches, the Austrian proper and the Austro-Spanish 
branch; but the moment had now arrived when both could again blend 
together in one. Louis XIV had, it is true, married the eldest sister of the 
deceased king of Spain, but she had by a solemn covenant renounced her 
right to the Spanish succession. The second sister was married to the 
emperor Leopold; she had made no such renunciation; her daughter, 
however, consort of Maximilian Emmanuel, elector of Bavaria, was obliged 
before her marriage, like her aunt, to renounce all her hereditary claims to 
Spain. The emperor Leopold, however, by a second marriage with a 
princess of the palatine house of Neuburg, had two sons, Joseph and 
Charles ; Leopold demanded the crown of Spain on behalf of the latter, on 
the ground that Leopold’s mother was an aunt of Charles II. France, 
however, as well as Bavaria refused to allow that the renunciations of these 
princesses affected their families, because they had given up only their own 
claims, and had no power to renounce the rights of their posterity. Each of 
these powers now endeavoured, through their ambassadors, to induce King 
Charles II of Spain, during his lifetime, to make a will in their favour; and 
Charles, with the view of maintaining the independence of Spain as much 
as possiple, named Joseph Ferdinand, electoral prince of Bavaria, the son of 
Maximilian Ennnanuel, his successor. This child, however, died of the 
smallpox, even before the king, in the year 1699, and the contest between 
the houses of Bourbon and Austria commenced afresh. 


Leopold could easily have obtained the victory if he had been represented 
by a more able envoy at Madrid, and if he himself had possessed more 
decision of character; for both the Spanish queen and Cardinal Portocarrero, 
archbishop of Toledo, the most influential man at the court, were favourably 
disposed towards Austria. But Leopold’s ambassador. Count von Harrach, ; 
a haughty, avaricious blunderer, left the fie’d quite clear for the adroitness ‘ 
and cunning of the French agent, the m-/rquis d’ Harcourt; this man gained 
‘, over the most considerable of the Spaniards one after another, and, at last, 
, even the cardinal, and through him the king himself. Charles made a secret 
will, and when he died, on the 1st of November, 1700, it was discovered 
that , he had named therein the grandson of Louis XIV, Philip, duke of 
Anjou, ; heir to the whole Spanish monarchy. The emperor was thoroughly 


kept ten thousand men who rendered such service, constantly occupied 
under Adoniram. The distinction between Israelites and Canaanites was 
continued only to a certain extent, in that what had formerly been the 
Canaanitish zones were considerably smaller than the others. Thus, when it 
came to their turn to serve, the Canaanites were more affected ; the forcible 
incorijoration in Israel, indeed, made them liable to be called on. 


Such burdens were unknown to the simple courts of David and Saul, and 
they must now, therefore, have weighed all the more heavily. Freedom, as 
the possession of the subject, was little regarded. No wonder, then, that in 
course of time the discontent, probably long nourished in secret, broke out 
into fierce rebellion. It was no accident that it started in the house of Joseph, 
that is, from Ephraim, still less that it proceeded from one of Solomon’s 
overseers. From two sources, the ancient dislike of the northern tribes to the 
hovise of Jesse, and the discontent with the present harsh government, the 
waters flowed into the same channel. 


An Ephraimite of Zereda, Jeroboam-ben-Nebat, placed himself at its head. 
He seems to have been a young man of low rank, the son of a poor widow. 
The king came to know and value him amongst his workmen when, towards 
the end of his reign, he was building mills and thus ” repaired the breaches 
of the city of David.” Soon the oversight ” of the charge of the house of 
Joseph ” was laid on him : the best opportunity to make himself acquainted 
with the people’s grievances and to utilise them for his own benefit. At 
some time or other Jeroboam made up his mind to raise the standard of 
rebellion. But without success : either the conspiracy was prematurely 
discovered or Jeroboam’s rising was put down. He himself escaped, and 
found a welcome with Pharaoh Shishak (Shashanq) the founder of the 
XXIInd Dynasty (Manethan). It is worthy of note that a prophet of Shiloh, 
Ahijah by name, supported the action of Jeroboam. The discontent with 
Solomon’s rule had already taken hold of all classes of the population. 


Tradition represents Solomon as a king rich in wisdom and justice and in 
gold and treasures. That he was so, is shown by his measures for securing 
his frontier, and for regulating the administration, as well as by the famous 
and certainly historical judgment of Solomon, respecting which posterity 
may indeed ask itself, for which did the great king deserve the palm: 


con- ‘ founded by this unexpected blow; but he had to thank himself alone 
for it, for previously, during the former war with France, when the Spanish 
court had repeatedly pressed him to let his son, the archduke Charles, come 
into 
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[iroo A.D.] Spain with a small army, the emperor, owmg to his want of 
resolution, refused to give his consent, 


LOUIS XIV AND PRINCE EUGENE 


Louis XIV knew well that, notwithstanding the will of the late king, to take 
possession of Spain for his grandson without war was not possible; for 
Austria had been too severely injured, whilst the other States of Europe 
likewise viewed with great jealousy the excessive power of the house of 
Bourbon. 


William IT, king of Eng- 


land and stadholder of the Netherlands, an ac-tive and very able man, who 
considered it his province to preserve the due balance of the powers of 
Europe, and therefore had always been the en-emy of Louis, concluded an 
alliance between both of his dominions and Austria; this was the more 
important as England and Holland were the wealthiest and most powerful 
rulers of the sea. Hence Louis considered a while whether he should accept 
the Spanish king’s will; he then called his council together, and as they 
unanimously concurred, he resolved to do so; accordingly, he proclaimed 
his grandson king of Spain and of both the Indies, in the presence of a 
brilliant assembly of his court. 


This was the signal for a new and direful struggle , in Europe. Germany 
was, alas! divided in itself; Prussia, Hanover, the Palatinate, and a few other 
states were, from the beginning, for the emperor. Maximilian Emmanuel, 


elector of Bavaria and also governor of the Spanish Netherlands, was on the 
side of the French, and Louis, in consideration of his claims to the Spanish 
succession, had already made a secret promise to him of the Netherlands; 
whether seriously or not is difficult to say. The brother of Maximilian, the 
elector of Cologne, followed his example and received French troops into 
his territory, “for the good of the Germanic Empire and the preservation of 
its peace,” as it is expressed in the official declarations. 


Maximilian (II) Emmanuel Maria 


(1063-1726) 
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The emperor Leopold determined without delay on sending an army into 
Italy, to take possession of the Spanish territories in that country, Milan and 
Naples. He placed at its head Francis Eugene, prince of Savoy,’ one of the 
first of the warriors and statesmen of his time, as well as of all history. He 
sprang from a collateral branch of the house of Savoy, and was intended in 
his youth for the clerical profession; but his genius led him to the study of 
history and its great examples, and this again impelled him into the rapid 
current of active life, where the skill of such as aspire to glory is put to the 
test in sight of waving laurels. When in his twentieth year, he offered his 
services to Louis XIV. The latter, not deeming him worthy of notice on 
account of his diminutiveness, treated his offer with ridicule, and advised 
him to continue in the clerical profession, Eugene immediately turned to 
Austria, where the Turkish war seemed to favour his wishes, and he soon 
distinguished himself so greatly that, after the deliverance of Vienna, in 
1683, on which occasion he fought gallantly, the emperor gave him the 
command of a cavalry regiment. Charles, duke of Lorraine, already 
recognised him as a hero, and predicted what he would one day become in 
relation to the imperial house; and in 1693 Leopold appointed him field- 


marshal. Louis would now gladly have gained him over to himself, and for 
which object he sent to him an offer of the governorship of Champagne, and 
the dignity of a marshal of France; but Eugene answered the envoy : ” Tell 
your king that I am an imperial field-marshal, which is worth quite as much 
as the staff of a French marshal.” 


Eugene was in every respect a great general; his mind embraced at once the 
most important enterprise, together with all its details, and whilst engaged 
in forming his plan of battle, and all its accompanying operations, he never 
neglected to provide for the most minute wants of his army, which 
consequently placed the greatest confidence in its commander. His eagle 
eye eagerly seized with the greatest promptitude the advantages of the 
moment, and the errors of his adversary were speedily caught at and made 
available for his own object. He was, however, not less distinguished in his 
private character as a man; for his spirit rose superior to the religious and 
political prejudices of his day, and he esteemed more highly the arts of 
peace than the dazzling glories of war : whilst, at the same time, he was so 
modest and unpre-tendmg, and estimated his o\mi qualifications with so 
much moderation, that he not only regarded the promotion of others without 
envy, but, on the contrary, he willingly occupied a subordinate post, if by so 
doing he could promote the general good. In person Prince Eugene was 
under the middle size, and as he walked amidst the tents of his camp, 
enveloped m his gray military cloak, it may be supposed that few would 
recognise in his small figiire the renowned leader of armies, except those to 
whom the brilliant fire of his dark ‘ eye betrayed his presence. 


In the month of March, 1701, Eugene marched against Italy with the , 
imperial army, together with ten thousand auxiliary troops from Prussia, 
and a division of Hanoverians. The forces assembled at Roveredo, and 
ascended ‘ the mountain chain; but all the passes on the other side were 
already occupied ‘ by the French, so that it appeared impossible to descend. 
The imperial gen- ;eral, however, ordered his men, who always obeyed him 
with enthusiastic m ardour and alacrity, to cut a passage over the rocks and 
precipices to the ° extent of thirty miles, in which they m.arched, and thus, 
before the eneniy ; could be at all aware of it, his army poured forth from 
the terrific passes of the ‘; mountains, and encamped on the plains of 


Verona. By two victories gained iat Carpi and Chiari, Eugene drove the 
French from a part of upper Italy, and i established his winter quarters there. 
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[1701-1702 A.D.] THE ALLIANCE OF ENGLAND, HOLLAND, AND 
AUSTRIA (1701 A.D.) 


As early as the autumn of 1701, an alliance was formed between England, 
Holland, and Austria. The maritime powers stipulated that they should 
retain possession of aU the conquests they might rnake in the Spanish 
Indies; and in return they promised the emperor to assist him in conquering 
the Spanish Netherlands, Milan, Naples, and Sicily. The English would not 
have taken so active a part in the war if Louis XIV himself had not foolishly 
and impudently provoked their exasperation. England had just succeeded in 
driving from the throne the family of the Stuarts, on account of their zeal 
for the Catholic religion, and had transferred it to William of Orange. Louis 
received the exiled family and gave them his protection, and in 1701, on the 
death of James II (who died at St. Germain), he recognised his son as James 
III, king of Great Britain; and it was even reported that the prince was about 
to effect a landing in England at the head of a French army. The English 
were so incensed that a stranger should thus presume to dispose of their 
throne, that King William, instead of ten thousand men, now obtained from 
parliament a vote for forty thousand. 


William placed at the head of this army the earl of Marlborough, created 
afterwards a duke. He had not deceived himself in making this selection of 
his commander-in-chief; Marlborough had learned the art of war in the 
school of the great Turenne, and as a general stood second to none of his 
day. Nature had formed him for a martial leader, he being taU, handsome, 
energetic, and of such noble deportment and superior genius that the most 
elevated in rank and distinguished men of every country involuntarily did 
homage to him. In individual feeling he stood inferior to Eugene; he did not 
possess that integrity and nobleness of mind which in the contemplation of 
grand objects loses sight of self, whilst he is also accused of an immoderate 
thirst for gain. 


In March, 1702, Marlborough landed in the Netherlands and placed himself 
at the head of the Anglo-Dutch army; his immediate object was to drive the 
French out of the electorate of Cologne. King William III died the same 
month in consequence of a violent fall from his horse whilst hunting, but 
his successor. Queen Anne, implicitly adhered to all his plans, and the war 
was continued. 


With this firm determination shown on the part of foreigners, the states of 
the Germanic Empire resolved upon taking a decisive part in this war of 
vengeance against their hereditary enemy. The declaration of war followed 
on the 6th of October, 1702, and it concluded thus: “France has done 
everything in her power to humble and crush the German nation, in order 
that she might the more easily effect what she has so long and zealously 
been aiming at — the establishment of a universal monarchy.” The conduct 
of the elector of Bavaria had likewise provoked the decision of the other 
members of the empire in favour of the same cause ; for, obstinately 
adhering to France, he had collected a considerable force, with which he 
suddenly attacked and took possession of the free, imperial city of Ulm, on 
the 3rd of September — an act severely condemned by the other states. 


The dukes of Brunswick also, in consequence of their continued indignation 
against the elector of Hanover, forgot themselves so far as to raise troops 
for the service of France ; and as they paid no regard to the reiterated 
warnings given to them, they were forcibly disarmed, in 1702, by the 
elector of Hanover, and thenceforth compelled to submit to the will of the 
emperor and the nation. 
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The fortress of Landau on the Rhine was also this year besieged and 
captured by the imperial general, Ludwig of Baden. The Roman king, 
Joseph came himself into the camp, and evinced great courage and 
resolution. In Italy, Eugene was as yet too weak to attempt anything of 
importance °’ and it appeared as though the hostile parties had determmed 


to test each other’s strength merely in skirmishes. The following year was 
one more rich in exploits. Marlborough employed it in the conquest of 
several fortified places on the borders of the Netherlands, and captured 
Bonn, Tongres, Huy, Limburg, and Gelderland. 


In southern Germany affairs were not so prosperous, for the emperor was 
obliged to withdraw a considerable part of his army from the Rhine, in 
order to suppress the dangerous insurrection headed by Count Rakoczy, 
which had been raised in Hungary by French influence. The protracted 
struggle in that country had the effect generally of greatly hindering the 
Austrian powers from making anything like a demonstration against France. 
In the year 1703 the French marshal Villars succeeded in crossing the Rhine 
and uniting with the elector of Bavaria. The latter now devised the plan of 
making an incursion into the Tyrol, and possessing himself of that country, 
situated for him so conveniently. He marched thither with about sixteen 
thousand of the flower of his army, and the French marshal remained 
behind to cover Bavaria. Owing to a fire which unfortunately broke out in 
Kufstein, that strong mountain fortress fell immediately into the hands of 
the elector, and in their first terror several other places surrendered, and 
amongst the rest even Innsbruck itself. Thence the Bavarians ascended the 
Brenner pass to make their way into Italy. Here, however, they were 
anticipated by the brave Tyrolese, a people ever ready to lay down their 
lives and their aU in the cause of their beloved country, who on the present 
occasion were strengthened by a large reinforcement of Austrian soldiers, 
under the leadership of the gallant Atnt-mann, Martin Sterzing. They 
climbed up the rugged heights on the sides of the passes, and hurled trees 
and rocks down upon their foes, as they defiled beneath them, who, finding 
it impossible to continue their march, retreated in all haste. A Tyrolese 
sharpshooter in a ravine lay in ambuscade for the elector himself, but 
deceived by a rich uniform he shot the count of Arco in his stead. The 
Bavarian army suffered still greater loss on its retreat, and after two months 
the elector returned to his territory with only half the forces he had taken 
with him. As a sort of indemnification he succeeded, during the winter of 
the same year, in taking possession of the opulent town of Augsburg, as 
well as of that of Passau, the frontier fortress of Austria, and on the Rhine 
the French had in the meantime conquered the strong fortresses of Breisach 
and Landau. 


BATTLES OF DONAUWORTH AND BLENHEIM (1704 A.D.) 


To counterbalance these losses, the allies proposed the following year to try 
with all their forces united for better success, and according to the plan laid 
down it was determined that the three generals, Marlborough, Eugene, and 
Ludwig of Baden, should fight in conjunction in southern Germany, and 
that General Starhemberg should remain in Italy to carry on a defensive 
war. The three generals met at Heilbronn on the Neckar, and Marlborough, 
with the markgraf of Baden, directed his course to the Danube, and Eugene 
marched along the Rhine. The Bavarians had stationed a part of their army 
in an advantageous position on the Schellen mountain, near Donauworth, to 
dispute the passage of the imperials over the Danube; but they were 
attacked 
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there themselves, and after a brave defence compelled to fly, their entire 
camp falling into the hands of the enemy. 


After this engagement the united powers made overtures of peace to the 
elector, and promised him considerable advantages if he would withdraw 
from the alliance of France. He began to waver, and was on the point of 
signing the articles of peace, when a messenger informed him that Marshal 
Tallard was advancing with a fresh army to his assistance. On receiving this 
news, the elector threw the pen out of his hand and refused to sign the 
treaty. The marshal came, but with him came likewise Prince Eugene, who 
had followed at his heels and now jomed Marlborough. They sent the old, 
unyielding prince of Baden away to the siege of Ingolstadt, lest he should 
derange their plans of battle; and the English general cordially fought hand- 
in-hand with the unpretending Eugene, as the latter was ever ready to 
sacrifice his own personal renown for the success of the common cause. 


On the 12th of October both generals took up their position immediately in 
front of the French, and the Bavarians near the small town of Hochstadt; 


and on the 13th they began the battle. The enemy was far superior in 
numbers, and commanded a highly advantageous situation, whilst they were 
well defended by morasses. Marlborough led the right wing, composed of 
the English, Dutch, and Hessians, against the French; Eugene with the left 
advanced against the Bavarians. The battle was most fierce, and the 
assailants were several times driven back by a most terrible fire from the 
enemy’s artillery. The contest was most severe on the left wing, where 
Maximilan fought with the utmost bravery, skilfully availing himself of his 
covered position in the bog. 


Eugene perceived that something extraordinary must be hazarded; careless 
of his own life, he rushed forward, animating his men, when a Bavarian 
dragoon close by levelled his piece at him; but one of the prince’s orderlies 
cut him down. At that moment Prince Leopold of Dessau, with a number of 
Prussian infantry, pressed forward to his aid, and to him Eugene himself 
ascribes the determination of the contest in favour of this wing. Meanwhile 
]\larlborough likevrise had with his wing routed the French, and when the 
elector saw them flying from the field, he also retreated with his di/dsion. 
Twenty-eight battalions and twelve squadrons of French still sought to 
defend themselves in the village of Blenheim, but they were surrounded and 
forced to yield themselves prisoners. Thus a great and decisive victory was 
gained by the allies; 20,000 French and Bavarians lay on the field of battle, 
15,200 were taken prisoners, amongst whom was Marshal Tallard himself, 
vnth. his son and 818 officers. As to boot) the victors had won a rich 
military chest, 117 cannon, 24 mortars, and 300 stand of colours; and 
besides this, 5,(X)0 wagons, 3,600 tents, and two pontoon bridges. From 
this day the name of Marlborough became the theme of heroic song 
throughout Germany, and the emperor created him a prince of the empire. 


The elector of Bavaria saw himself compelled to cross the Rhine with the 
French, and take up his position in Brussels; his territory was occupied by 
the imperials, and his consort retained for her support only the town and 
revenue of Munich. Thus, unhappily for him, terminated the campaign of 
1704. 


DEATH OF LEOPOLD I ; ACCESSION OF JOSEPH I (1705 A.D.) 


In the following year, 1705, the emperor Leopold I died of dropsy on the 
chest, in the sixty-fifth year of his age; few of his subjects mourned for him, 
for he by no means possessed that affability with which princes so easily 
win 
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the hearts of those who surround them; and what rendered him still more 
unpopular was that he was too fond of intrenching himself behind the 
bulwark of the severest Spanish court etiquette, then still in practice. His 
dress was always black, whilst the colour of his stockings and the plume of 
his hat were of scarlet, and on his head he wore a peruke with long 
descending ringlets. His form was insignificant, his deportment serious and 
frequently gloomy’ whilst his countenance was disfigured by a large 
projecting under lip. The most marked trait in his character was a severe, 
austere tone of piety, but it was of such a nature that it placed him 
completely under the direction and sway of the will of his clergy. In other 
respects he was conscientious, good-natured, and very charitable to the 
poor, but from want of judgment his liberality was severely imposed upon. 
Leopold I was not a sovereign equal to the times in which he lived, neither 
was he at all a match for an antagonist like Louis XIV. Leopold I was 
succeeded by his eldest son Joseph, who was in his twenty-seventh year and 
was endowed with an energetic and aspiring mind. During a short period it 
was doubtful whether or not the new emperor would continue the war with 
equal energy in favour of his brother Charles, who had proceeded to Spain 
in 1704, where he had since continued, and had been actually 
acknowledged as king in Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia. Joseph, however, 
declared his determination to prosecute the war with vigour, and he kept his 
word. 


MARLBOROUGH IN THE NETHERLANDS ; EUGENE IN ITALY 


Nevertheless, there was nothing of importance accomplished anywhere 


during the campaign of 1705. Eugene was sent to Italy, in order to 
reorganise 


the army there, which had fallen into great disorder; but more than this he 
was not able to do this year. Marlborough had returned to the Netherlands, 


! where he was obliged to collect fresh forces. In Bavaria, meantime, a 
violent 


I tumult broke out, in consequence of the oppressive measures adopted by 
the 


‘; Austrian officers and garrisons. They forced the youth of the country into 


, the Austrian service, and this outrage led to a revolt on the part of the 
sturdy 


and independent Bavarians. They took up arms, liberated the young men 


, who had been pressed into the service, attacked several bodies of the 
Austrian 


‘ troops, and, encouraged by their first success, they collected-about twenty- 


\ thousand of the bold peasantry under the orders of a young and fiery 
student 


‘named Mainl. They proceeded at once to make an assault upon the 
fortresses 


[ of Braunau and Scharding, and forced the small garrisons to surrender. 
The 


Austrians were obliged to negotiate with them and to conclude an armistice 
, not as with rebels, but as with men defending their independence. 


I They however availed themselves of this circumstance by collecting a 


wisdom or justice? It is certain that many sayings of practical worldly 
wisdom have also come down from him. It is also probably credible that, at 
the very beginning of his reign, a vision indicated to him the path he was to 
follow and Jehovah’s will as well. That rich treasures should have passed 
through his hands cannot seem strange, when we consider the heavy taxes - 
he exacted and how many profitable enterprises he conducted besides. 


It is beyond all doubt that Solomon was the first who imported the horse 
into Israel, at least to any great extent and especially for purposes of war. 
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More remarkable is it that all accounts concerning this, agree with later 
notices respecting Solomon’s splendour and magnificence. Nor can this 
prevent them from being regarded — at least so far as concerns the fact as 
worthy of credit. If Egypt was, as it appears, the country from which Syria 
obtained its horses, and Solomon the son-in-law of the ruling Piiaraoh, we 
can find little objection to the statement that Solomon managed to derive 
considerable profit from the import of Egyptian horses. The visit to 
Solomon of the queen of the ancient kingdom of Sheba, may probably have 
been connected in the first instance with commercial relations. This, too, I 
am not inclined to relegate at once into the domain of fable. For even if 
later stories have considerably exaggerated Solomon’s splendour, they 
would not have arisen without some foundation in fact. The voyages of 
Solomon’s ships to the Arabian gold country of Ophir are, it seems to us, 
particularly well authenticated. The account speaks of a single ship, which 
Hiram of Tyre managed with his skilled seamen and which is said to have 
brought the products and articles of merchandise of the favoured Arabia 
direct to Israel and Tyre. 


That, in spite of all this, Solomon’s coffers were often empty, finally to such 
a serious extent that he was obliged to pledge twenty towns in Galilee to 
Hiram, cannot be denied in face of the last-named fact : the marriage with a 


small imperial army from the neighbouring districts, and with this 
assistance 


rthey routed the peasants, recovered from them one town after another, and 
lin some measure re-established order. This, however, was attended with 
imany acts of severity, and the feeling of bitter animosity between the two 


‘parties increased more and more. The elector himself, being looked upon 
as 


the first mover in the insurrection and an enemy of the empire, was, 
together 


with his brother, the elector of Cologne, now formally declared an outlaw, 
and his territory escheated as a fief of the empire. At the urgent request of 


I the elector palatine, the emperor restored to him the upper Palatinate, 
which his 


‘family had lost in the Thirty Years’ War, and which had been transferred to 
: Bavaria, together with its ancient seat in the assembly of electors. About 


i:his time also the princes, who had hitherto disputed the electoral dignity of 
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Hanover, at length yielded; it was universally acknowledged, and the 
elector palatine resigned to the new elector of Hanover the office of grand 
treasurer. 


France had determined to turn her chief force in the succeeding campaign 
against the Netherlands, in order that she might, if possible, obtain in 
wealthy Holland the means of continuing the war. Accordingly she sent into 
the field the finest army that had as yet appeared in this war; but its general. 
Marshal Yilleroi, was no match for the daring jNlIarlborough. Actuated by 
vain confidence, he left his strong position at Louvain on the 22nd of May, 
in order to attack the enemy on the plains of Ramillies.“ This was exactly 
what Marlborough desired; his position was excellently defended by a 
morass and some ditches filled with water, so that when the enemy 
advanced to the attack, it was impossible for them to approach the weaker 
and more exposed points in his order of battle, protected as they were by a 
natural defence; whilst he, on the other hand, could turn his whole force 
upon their separate points and break through them. Before the battle, a 
French officer declared their army to be so superior that if they did not 
conquer that day they ought never again to show their faces before the 
enemy. Nevertheless they were defeated; for no bravery can atone for the 
faults of a general. |\lore than twenty thousand men were lost, and eighty 
standards, together with the drums and colours of the royal guard itself; and 
two months elapsed before the French army was able to repair its losses. 
The conqueror marched through Brabant and Flanders, took possession of 
all the towns, made them swear allegiance to Charles III as their rightful 
sovereign, and a council of state was established at Brussels in the name of 
the new king. 


Prince Eugene on his part would not allow this year to pass without some 
great action in Italy. He undertook one of the most daring expeditions to be 
found in the annals of war. With not more than twenty-four thousand 
German troops he completed a march of more than two hundred miles, 
ascending mountains and crossing rivers, through a country wholly 
occupied by the enemy, in order to effect a junction with the duke of Savoy, 
who was Closely pressed, and whose capital city, Turin, was at that moment 
besieged by the enemy. To the astonishment of everyone the expedition 
succeeded. Eugene arrived in time to aid the duke, and hastened to the relief 
of Turin. Although his army was much inferior in strength, and only 
indifferently equipped, he nevertheless ventured an attack upon the French 
lines on the 7th of September at four o’clock in the morning. He was 
received by a terrific cannonade, which, however, did not prevent his men 


from bravely rushing forward. Prince Leopold of Dessau, subsequently 
known by the name of the old Dessauer, led the Prussians on the left wing 
against the intrenchments, followed in the centre by the Wiirtemburgers and 
the troops of the Palatinate, and those of Gotha on the right wing; at the 
same time Count Daun made a sally with his men from the citadel. The 
battle was extremely obstinate; two assaults made by the Germans were 
repulsed, when at length, after two hours’ fighting, the Prussians ^ 
succeeded in mounting the ramparts first, and were soon followed by the 
others. 


The confusion of the enemy was greatly increased through their rear line 


‘ This field is almost identical with that on which the great battle of La 
Belle Alliance and Waterloo was fought, and the latter name was employed 
to designate the engagement above referred to more than a century ago. 


‘In a letter to Count Singendorf, Prince Eugene himself says: “The prince 
of Anhalt has once more done wonders with his troops at Turin. I met him 
twice in the thickest fire, and in the very front of it, and I cannot conceal it 
that in bravery and especially in discipline his troops have far surpassed 
mine.” The emperor Joseph himself wrote to Prince Leopold, as well as to 
Prince William of Saxe-Gotha, letters of thanks. 
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being attacked by the garrison of Turin, and the loss of both their chief 
generals, the duke of Orleans and Count Marsin, who were severely 
wounded and obliged to leave the field of battle. Marsin was taken prisoner 
and died next day at Turin; 5,000 dead, and a yet greater number of 
wounded covered the field of battle, and the rest fled in such disorder over 
the mountains into France that of the whole army, originally 80,000 strong, 
scarcely 16,000 men escaped. All the immense supplies they had brought 
with them, 213 pieces of cannon, 80,000 barrels of gunpowder, together 
with a vast quantity of ammunition, fell into the hands of the victors. The 


results of the battle, however, presented still greater advantages than all this 
booty, for the French lost rapidly one place after another in Italy, and were 
forced to conclude a general capitulation, according to the terms of which 
they evacuated Italy entirely, and engaged to send no more troops there 
during the whole war. The heroic conduct of Prince Eugene during this 
memorable campaign had ; produced such glorious results that his fame 
resounded from one end of Europe to the other, and in token of his high 
regard for his great and distinguished merits, the emperor presented him 
with a valuable sword and appointed him governor-general of Milan. 


In the year 1707 France lost a third portion of the Spanish inheritance, , 
which fell into the hands of the emperor; Lombardy and the Netherlands 
had already been secured to him by the two great battles of the preceding 
year. ; Naples, where only a small body of Spanish troops was quartered, 
was taken -possession of without any difficulty, and thus France lost its last 
hold in Italy; whilst in the Netherlands not a single place was now left for 
Marlborough to take. The only compensation left to Louis XIV was in the 
upper Rhine, where he availed himself of the slow progress made by the 
imperials in their operations. The old general, Ludwig of Baden, who died 
in 1707, mwas succeeded by the markgraf of Bayreuth, who was as inactive 
in his moAT-Iments as his predecessor and who by his irresolution allowed 
the French to ; cross the Rhine at Strasburg and to resume their whole 
system of relentless ;clevastation in Franconia and Swabia. It has been 
calculated that, in the ?pace of only two months, they levied contributions 
to the amount of 9,000,000 florins. The markgraf, to the satisfaction of all, 
did not long delay giving in ‘his resignation as commander-in-chief, and he 
was replaced by a more active J leader, George Ludwig, elector of Hanover. 
The ill condition of the imperial larmy, however, prevented him from 
undertaking anything important; he 3 was obliged to content himself with 
forcing the French, through want of sup-i plies, to recross the Rhine and 
with opposing their passage a second time in the following year. 


; An expedition which Prince Eugene had to make, by desire of the mari- 
itime powers, in the same year, 1707, from Italy to the south of France, in 
Drder to take possession of Toulon, succeeded no better than those 
previously (undertaken by Charles V in the same quarter, whilst King Louis 
had the ; satisfaction to see his grandson Philip V once more master of 


nearly the whole bf Spain. The archduke Charles had been, it is true, 
extremely fortunate in Shis operations in Spain the preceding year: his 
army, which consisted chiefly :Df Portuguese auxiliaries, had succeeded in 
taking the capital, Madrid, and :he had there been proclaimed king of Spain; 
but his own natural indolence, Ihe dissension existing amongst his generals, 
the hatred of the Castilians 1 towards him and the Aragonese, as well as 
towards the English and Portu- m/ese, together with other causes, assisted 
gradually to deprive him of his : conquests, so that in the year 1707 he 
retained nothing more beyond Catalonia, i Meantime Louis XIV had 
already suffered such severe losses in this war, 
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and his country was so exhausted, that he most anxiously longed for peace, 
and by controlling his innate feeling of pride, he made attempts to purchase 
it even at great sacrifices. His adversaries, however, determined to punish 
him severely this time for all his former arrogance; Eugene and 
Marlborough especially, being hostilely disposed to the vain monarch, used 
all their influence equally both in Austria and England to prevent any 
pacificatory measures, being resolved to reduce him to the most hmniliating 
condition, in which object they succeeded. 


FURTHER SUCCESSES OF EUGENE AND aiARLBOROUGH 


These two generals, after Eugene had regulated affairs in Italy, formed a 
junction once more in the Netherlands; and thus united, they gave battle to 
and completely defeated the dukes of Burgundy and Vendome — between 
whom there was great disunion — on the 11th of June, 1708, at Oudenarde, 
After this victory, Eugene boldly attacked the citadel of Lille, which was 
regarded as impregnable, and of which he made himself master. 


The ill success experienced by France in this campaign was made still more 
grievous by its being followed by an unparalleled, severely cold winter, 
1708, and the consequently serious injury produced thereby. The cold was 


so intense that the very animals in the forests and the birds in the air were 
frozen to death, and the vines and fruit-trees completely destroyed; whilst 
the inhabitants themselves, already suffering so acutely from the war, were 
driven completely to despair by this terrible visitation of nature; their 
lamentations were heartrending, and all resources for the supplies of the 
army in the next campaign were entirely destroyed. Thence the king, being 
now completely discouraged and crestfallen, was obliged to hmnble himseS 
once more, and make overtures of peace; he declared, accordingly, that he 
was willing to renounce Spain, India, Milan, and the Netherlands, if they 
would leave to Philip V Naples and Sicily. But the two generals, who 
appeared at the Hague, in the midst of these negotiations, declared briefly 
that the house’ of Austria shoidd not lose even a single village of the 
Spanish monarchy, and when this severe exaction was at length agreed to, 
they demanded still further concessions from the territory of France itself: 
“Alsace,” they said, ” must be given up, and an entire line of strong places 
in the Netherlands, as well as in Savoy, must be surrendered, to secure these 
countries for the future against the crafty proceedings of France.” All this 
the French envoys successively conceded; they only refused their consent to 
one proposal of their enemies, and which was in truth of a character highly 
derogatory and dishonourable : that, in case his grandson, Philip, would not 
resign Spain of his own accord, Louis should himself assist in expelling him 
therefrom by force of arms. To such an indignity the French monarch would 
not submit, and the war was commenced again. 


Part of the summer of 1709 had already passed away in these negotiations 
and Eugene and Marlborough hastened to avail themselves of the remaining 
portion of the season. They took possession of Tournay, and marched 
against Mons. This place Marshal Villars wished to protect, and had 
accordingly taken up a strong position at Malplaquet, in front of the city. 
The two victorious generals, however, attacked him in his intrenchments 
without delay, on the 1 1th of September, and after a battle, the most 
obstinate and sanguinary during the whole war, victory declared in favour 
of the allies. Eugene himself, at the very outset of the action, was grazed on 
the head by a shot; but he very calmly folded his handkerchief round his 
head, and led on his troops into 
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the very hottest fire. Mons was now closely besieged, and shortly 
afterwards taken. 


Another campaign was now lost, and Louis XIV was again forced to renew 
his offers of peace. He agreed to everything that was demanded, excepting 
that in order not to be obliged to send an army to assist in the expulsion of 
his grandson from Spain, he promised to furnish the allied powers with a 
sum of money instead for that purpose. But Louis was now to experience in 
his own person what others had but too often felt through him — how 
acutely severely the haughty insolence of the conqueror pierces the heart of 
him whom misfortune has laid prostrate at his feet. He was now forced to 
witness what was but too clearly manifested — how by the duplicity he had 
hunself formerly practised in all his negotiations he had alienated from him 
the confidence of all the other European nations. He was answered that, as 
long as Philip V remained in Spain, they could put no trust in the promises 
of his cabinet; and if he seriously desired peace, he must commence by 
satisfying all the demands made by the allied powers, and fulfil all the 
conditions of the treaty within the period of two months. 


After such a declaration expressed in terms so haughty and overbearing 
the humbled monarch was forced to recommence war, at whatever sacrifice, 


1.1 and Eugene and Marlborough succeeded without much difficulty in 
capturing 


ji one town after the other on the frontiers of France ; whilst in addition to 
this 


i the news now arrived from Spain that Count Starhemberg, Charles’s 
general, 


!; had completely defeated the army of Philip V, and that on the 28th of 
Septeni- 


‘m ber, 1710, Charles had made his triumphal entry into Madrid. Louis XIV, 
already old and feeble, was now reduced to the last extremity, and was left 


without one resource. After so many wars, and the consequent sacrifice of 
SO 


many thousands of lives, together with such large sums of money, he was 


; forced to behold the destruction of the whole of the fabric built to 
perpetuate 


1 the grandeur of his name and government, and he was even called upon to 
‘ offer up a portion of his own ancient patrimonial realm. 


‘RECALL OF MARLBOROUGH; ACCESSION OF CHARLES VI (1711 
A.D.) 


Never did fate appear to have dealt more hardly with one who felt secure ‘ 
in the conviction that he had elevated himself to the highest pinnacle of 
mon- ; archical greatness and imperial glory. But his adversaries had 
themselves ‘ now lost sight of moderation in the moment when its influence 
would have , saved them ; they had likewise become arrogant through their 
good fortune, : whence they lost a great portion of the fruits of their 
victories. Three favour- ‘, able circumstances at once rescued France from 
the great extremity to which \ she was reduced, and gained for her more 
liberal conditions of peace. These ; fortunate events were the recall and 
dismissal of the duke of Marlborough, the I triumph of the French partisans 
in Spain, and the death of the emperor \ Joseph I. 


i In England, where the friends of Marlborough had hitherto governed the ‘ 
State, an opposite party had, during his absence, gradually and secretly 
formed ; itself into a powerful body, and adopted the term tories or 
royalists, in con- ‘ trast to the other, the Marlborough party, which 
represented the whigs or friends of the people. The efforts made by 
Marlborough in the war were now : regarded as suspicious by Queen Anne, 
and his wife, who liad hitherto held m great sway over her mind, was now 


supplanted by another influential person, iLady Masham. A new parliament 
was elected in 1710, of which the tories (formed the majority, and thence 
measures for peace were loudly advocated in 
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substitution for those of war. Marlborough was allowed to hold command 
for a short time longer, but with such restrictions that he almost 
immediately afterwards resigned it altogether. 


The death of the emperor Joseph I, on the 17th of April 1711, contributed 
not a little to establish a peace. He died of the smallpox, in his thirty-third 
year, and is represented in history as a prince of an active and prompt 
character, and far superior to his father and brother. His mind was capable 
of entertaining the most noble and enlarged ideas, and thence it was that his 
penetrating eye selected Eugene, with his extraordinary genius, as worthy 
of his entire confidence. 


As the emperor died without heirs, he was succeeded on the throne by his 
brother, the archduke Charles. The question now arose respecting the 
equilibrium of the powers of Europe, as in the time of Charles V: whether 
or not it were advisable that the present Charles, if elected by the Germans 
as their emperor, under the title of Charles VI, should be allowed to preside 
over the half of Europe, and the power of the house of Austria thus become 
SO preponderating? For Charles VI would possess the same domination as 
Charles V, if he united the whole of Austria to the Spanish monarchy. Such 
a predominance appeared dangerous to the other states, especially to the 
maritime pow-ers, and they accordingly promoted the election of Charles as 
emperor, with the view of afterwards depriving him of a portion of the 
Spanish succession. He was therefore crowned at Frankfort, on the 22nd of 
December, 1711. Charles, however, had in the meantime lost all he had 
gained in Spain. Defeated several times by the able French general, the 
duke of Vendome, all his possessions there were reconquered, and Philip V 
was re-established in his i kingdom. j 


THE PEACE OF UTRECHT (1713 A.D.) ‘ 


During this interval the English ministers had been secretly negotiating i 
with France, and the preliminary conditions of peace were already signed; 
so that the allies found themselves forced to agree to stipulations by no 
means j advantageous to them — so little honourable had been the conduct 
of England } in her proceedings with regard to her confederates. The 
conferences for a general peace now commenced, and Utrecht was chosen 
as the place of assem- | bly. Upon the subject of the main point to be 
discussed, the Spanish inheritance, they were soon agreed, notwithstanding 
the protestations of the emperor. Philip V was to have Spain and the Indies, 
and Charles the remainder ; at the same time Philip was to renounce all 
claim to the throne of France, so that the two crowns of Spain and France 
could never be placed upon the same head. 


France ceded to England Hudson’s Bay and Newfoundland, and moreover, , 
by desire of that power, she demolished the whole of the fortified works of | 
Dunkirk. To Portugal she gave up likewise various territories in South 
America; to Prussia the possession af Spanish Gelderland, and the 
sovereignty of Neuchatel and Valengin, and she acknowledged its prince as 
king of Prussia. Savoy obtained important fortresses on the French 
frontiers, and as that country could also lay claim to the Spanish crown the 
island of Sicily was resigned to her as an indemnification. Holland, which 
had adhered to the league more faithfully than all the others, and had 
always refused the advantages offered by a separate peace with France, 
received but very poor amends, whilst she was forced to relinquish the 
strongest fortresses she had conquered, being allowed to retain a few only 
of the weaker places, to her of little service. Spain eventually surrendered to 
England the stronghold of Gibraltar and the 
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island of Minorca, and thus England reaped the greatest benefit from this 
treaty of pacification. 


daughter of Pharaoh made his household costly, and the castles and 
fortifications must have swallowed enormous sums. 


In Solomon’s government there was one weak point which might easily 
produce a rupture. There was no need for it to come now ; but if a fit and 
determined man were forthcoming the crisis was ready. For opinion in 
Israel was sufficiently prepared. 


The transition from an elective monarchy to a rigidly despotic government, 
had been too rapidly completed. The tribes of Israel, of their own free 
choice, had set the crown on David’s head as formerly on that of Saul. 
Israel had been a purely elective kingdom. But David’s sons played each in 
turn the role of heir-apparent. Neither Absalom, Adonijah, nor Solomon had 
thought of first obtaining election by the tribes. As David’s sons, the 
succession to their father belonged to them. Israel had become an hereditary 
monarchy. This development lay indeed in the nature of the case. It would 
have been already completed in the house of Saul had Jonathan lived or 
Eshbaal been abler or more fortunate ; nevertheless, it was now in all the 
greater danger, for the exclusion of the house of Saul had a second time 
brought home to the consciousness of the tribes, the independence of the 
people’s will. 


The change, however, could only have worked beneficially if in the 
meantime the binding of the tribes of Israel to the house of David could 
really have been effected. Even David had not entirely accomplished this 
task, so difficult under existing conditions. The northern tribes and 
Benjamin always eyed his rule with distrust. Still less was Solomon equal to 
the task. It was impossible that his despotic inclinations, and especially the 
severe pressure of the taxes, could serve to make the tribes forget that only 
a short time ago, not birth, but the people’s will, had raised the king to his 
throne. 


How far the ferment had gone in the northern tribes, even in Solomon’s 
own day, we see clearly enough from the circumstance that the rebellion 
broke out during his lifetime. It was only by force that it was suppressed, 
and the secession of the northern tribes from Solomon was averted. It was 
Jeroboam, one of the overseers of the king’s workmen, who had prepared it. 


The emperor and the imperial states, deserted now by their allies, found 
themselves obliged either to negotiate a peace or prosecute the war alone. 
The stipulations made by the French were of the most shameful and 
humiliating nature ; inasmuch as Louis, in order no doubt to prove himself 
extremely generous towards his ally, the elector of Bavaria, demanded that 
all the estates of that prince should be restored to him, and that the 
territories of Burgau and Nollenburg, together with the island of Sardinia, 
as a kingdom, should likewise be ceded to him — a truly royal recompense 
for him who had been the faithful ally of the empire’s foe. To have agreed 
to such conditions would have been too dishonourable ; accordingly the war 
was resumed — but with what chances of success? Eugene with his forces, 
now reduced to a mere handful of imperials, was not in a condition to face 
the entire French army under the command of Villars, nor even to maintain 
his ground in defence of the banks of the Rhine; whence the adjacent circles 
of that territory were again devastated, and the important fortresses of 
Landau and Freiburg again fell into the hands of the French. 


In this state of things, Eugene and Villars, in November, 1713, met in the 
castle of Rastatt, and recommenced negotiations. These two great generals, 
who had already more than once confronted each other on the field of 
battle, were now equally desirous of being distinguished as the promoters of 
peace, and after overcoming the difficulties thrown in their way they at 
length signed the treaty of peace, on the 7th of March, 1714. ^ 


The Treaty of Ryswick was made the basis of the peace. Charles was also 
guaranteed in the possession of Naples, Milan, Mantua, Sardinia, and the 
Low Countries, under the condition of ratifying the Barrier Treaty; he 
obtained the restoration of Breisach, Freiburg, and Kehl; in return he 
reinstated the electors of Bavaria and Cologne in their dominions and 
dignities ; he agreed to leave the princes of Italy in the peaceable enjoyment 
of the territories which they actually possessed, and permitted the important 
fortress of Landau to be retained by France. 


“Thus,” justly exclaims marshal Villars, “after a war of fourteen years, I 
during which the emperor and the king of France had nearly quitted their 
respective capitals, Spain had seen two rival kings in Madrid, and almost all 
‘the petty states of Italy had changed their sovereigns; a war which had 


desolated the greater part of Europe was concluded almost on the very 
terms which might have been procured at the commencement of hostilities.” 


THE BARRIER TREATY (1715) 


Among the most difficult points which remained for future adjustment was 
the transfer of the Netherlands in the possession of the Dutch to the 
emperor, i ind the final ratification of a barrier treaty. 


] The pretensions of the two parties were so opposite and contradictory, )ind 
the mediation of England was so lukewarm, that all compromise seemed 
Impracticable; even the death of Anne during these negotiations, though it 
changed the conduct of England, did not overcome the reluctance of the 
,imperor, and George I in vain despatched generals Stanhope and Cadogan 
to iVienna, the first from his personal credit with the emperor, and the other 
from ;“iis friendship with Prince Eugene, who had the greatest 
preponderance in the ‘Austrian cabinet..., 


Many motives influenced the conduct of the emperor in declining to ratity 
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this treaty. Towards the close of the reign of Anne he had entertained an 
opinion that the party of the pretender was paramount in England, and had 
affected to listen to overtures for a match between the exiled prince and one 
of his nieces. Even the accession of George I did not wholly dissipate this 
illusion; Charles imagined that his establishment on the British throne 
would be of but temporary duration, and was unwilhng to involve himself 
in an engagement to guarantee the Protestant succession. He therefore 
dismissed Stanhope with great marks of personal regard, but without 
gratifying him in the object of his mission. 


Both the emperor and his ministers treated Lord Cobham, who succeeded 
General Stanhope, with studied neglect; and Prince Eugene testified the 
utmost reserve and indifference to his friend and fellow soldier, General 
Cadogan, who repaired to Vienna in the character of ambassador. In various 
conferences he bitterly inveighed against the harsh and degrading 
conditions which the maritime powers attempted to impose on his imperial 
master, and declared that the revenues of the Netherlands would be 
inadequate to the support of the civil establishment, after the payment of the 
subsidies to the Dutch. 


Charles, aware of the weakness of the Dutch government, and of the 
embarrassments of England by the rebellion of 1715, which was magnified 
almost into a new revolution, and encouraged by the secret overtures of 
France, delivered an ultimatmn by his minister. Count Konigsegg, to the 
congress at Antwerp, and threatened to march his troops into the 
Netherlands, unless in six weeks his demands were complied with. These 
disputes delayed the conclusion of the treaty until the total defeat of the 
rebels in England, the death of Louis XIV, and the dread of a Turkish war 
changed the politics of the emperor; while Prince Eugene suddenly 
promoted the ratification, from a jealousy of the Spanish council, who 
obstructed the treaty, and from resentment against the deputies of the 
Netherlands, who desired an archduchess for their governess. The treaty 
was accordingly concluded on the 15th of November, 1715. Prince Eugene 
was appointed governor, and the Dutch, on the 4th of February, 1716, 
delivered the Netherlands to Count Konigsegg, as plenipotentiary of the 
emperor. 


By the Barrier Treaty the States agreed to yield to the emperor the 
provinces possessed by Charles II, as well as those ceded by France at the 
Peace of Utrecht. A corps of from thirty thousand to thirty-five thousand 
men was to be maintained in those countries, of which the emperor agreed 
to furnish three fifths, the states the remainder; and in case of war a further 
augmentation was to be arranged by the two parties. The emperor allowed 
the states the sole right of garrison in Namur, Tournay, Menin, Furnes, 
Warneton, Ypres, and the fort of Knocque; but the garrison of Dendermonde 
was to be furnished jointly, the governor to be nominated by the emperor, 
and to take an oath that he would do nothing to the prejudice of the states. 


In like manner, in the garrisons belonging to the states, their officers were to 
preserve to the house of Austria the sovereignty of the places committed to 
their care, and not to intermeddle in civil affairs. The Dutch troops were 
also allowed the free exercise of their religion in the different garrisons; but 
were to establish no churches, nor annex any exterior distinctions to their 
places of worship. 


The states were permitted to repair the fortifications of the different towns, 
but not to erect new works without previous notice to the governor-general, 
nor to charge the emperor with the expenses without his consent. Different 
cessions also were made to the states for the security of their fron- 
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tiers; ami the emperor engaged to pay the annual sum of 500,000 crowns 
for the maintenance of the Dutch troops, and charged himself with the debts 
of Charles II to the United Provinces. Their rights and privileges of 
commerce were to remain on the same footing as established by the Treaty 
of Miinster in 1648, and the ships, commodities, and merchandises from 
Great Britain to the Netherlands, or from the Netherlands to Great Britain, 
were to pay the same duties of export and import as were established at the 
conclusion of the treaty, till new regulations should be made by the three 
powers in a treaty of commerce which was to be arranged as early as 
possible. The emperor also engaged that these provinces should never be 
transferred to a prince of the house of Bourbon by marriage, sale, or 
otherwise. England guaranteed this treaty, and engaged, should the 
Netherlands be attacked, to furnish ten thousand men, with twenty ships of 
war, if necessary, or to act with her whole force. 


But notwithstanding the signature of the treaty, the mutual jealousy of the 
emperor and the Dutch did not subside; the emperor deemed the conditions 
on his part too severe, and exhibited evident signs of a resolution not to 
fulfil the articles; while the Dutch, on theirs, retained possession of the 
districts which were restored by France. 


A general consternation also prevailed among the natives of the 
Netherlands, who complained that the Dutch, jealous of their prosperity, 
wished to .exclude them from all commerce. The states of Brabant and 
Flanders made istrong remonstrances by deputies sent to Vienna; they 
represented the ‘ treaty as derogatory to the emperor’s dignity, and fatal to 
the dearest interests of his subjects. They stated the impossibility of 
executing the treaty without annihilating their immunities, because 
subsidies were granted to the Dutch as a fixed revenue, whereas, according 
to their constitution, no subsidies could be granted without the consent of 
the states. \ Hence the scruples of the emperor returned, and he opened new 
conferences with the states-general, in the hope of obtaining a modification 
of the conditions; but the negotiation was protracted by the discussions 
relating ito the appointment of the magistracy in several of the towns 
garrisoned by the Dutch troops, the toleration of religion, the extension of 
the limits, the [arrears of the subsidies; and the convention which finally 
settled these and ,1 few other contested points was not concluded till the 
22nd of December, 1718, by the imperial and Dutch plenipotentiaries at the 
Hague. 


Eugene’s campaign against the turks (1715-1718 a.d.) 


, During the negotiations for the Barrier Treaty, several events occurred |)f 
great importance to the house of Austria. Among those the most remark- 
eible was the Peace of Passarowitz, which terminated the war with the 
Porte, imd by the acquisition of Belgrade secured the frontiers of Hungary 
from .Turkish invasion. 


\ The good effects of the fortunate change which had taken place in the 
Ininds of the Hungarians, from the pacification of Szatmar, were displayed 
;n this war; when the native troops had no inconsiderable share in driving 
he Turks beyond the Danube, and in conquering the Banat of Temesvar ,-nd 
the territory of Belgrade. 


1 In 1715 the Turks broke the Peace of Karlowitz, declared war against the 
/Venetians, conquered the Morea, and laid siege to Corfu. These rapid suc-i 
esses, which recalled to recollection the former preponderance of the Otto- 
‘lan power, spread general alarm among the princes of Europe; and the 
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king of Sardinia projected a confederacy of the Italian states under the 
protection and guidance of France. But Charles, jealous lest this 
confederacy should give pre-eminence to the house of Bourbon and Savoy, 
counteracted the league; and when the Venetians appealed to him as a 
giiarantee of the Treaty of Karlowitz, made preparations for immediate 
hostilities. After an offer of mediation, which the Porte rejected with 
disdain, he despatched Prince Eugene into Hungary at the head of a small, 
but well-disciplined army, flushed with victories in the Netherlands and on 
the banks of the Rhine. Eugene passed the Danube in sight of the Ottoman 
army of 150,000 men, and encamped near Peterwardein behind the very 
intrenchments which he had occupied in his former campaign, and which, 
by an unaccountable negligence, the Turks had not destroyed. Without 
delay he led his troops against the enemy, routed their numerous and 
undisciplined forces, who could only oppose to the military skill of Eugene, 
and the deliberate courage of the imperial army, a blind and imj/otent 
valour, killed the grand vizir and 30,000 Turks, took 50 standards, 250 
pieces of heavy artillery, and an immense booty. This action was fought on 
the 5th of August, 1716, near Karlowitz, in the very camp wherein, 
seventeen years before, the Turks had signed the truce of twenty years, 
which, by attacking the Venetians, they now broke. The capture of 
Temesvar, the last of the ancient dependencies of Hungary retained by the 
Turks, secured the possession of the Banat and the conquest of Wallachia. 


These conquests, which distinguished the campaign of 1716, were followed 
by still greater successes in the ensumg year. In the month of June, 1717, 
Eugene invested Belgrade, the key of the Ottoman dominions on the side of 
Hungary, The place, which contained a garrison of 30,000 men, was 
vigorously defended, and supported a blockade of two months, till the 
arrival of an immense army under the command of a new grand vizir, gave 
hopes to the besieged, and alarmed the besiegers. The Turkish troops 
advancing, intrenched themselves in the form of a semicircle, stretching 


from the Dan-ube to the Save, and thus confined the imperial army in the 
marshy grounds between those two rivers. 


In this exposed and unwholesome situation, numbers of the imperials daily 
perished from the fire of the enemy, and more fell victims to the ravages of 
a contagious disorder. Yet the troops supported these accumulated evils with 
the most exemplary patience, anxiously expecting that the Turks would be 
compelled, for want of provisions and forage, to break up their camp; but 
these hopes were frustrated by the perseverance of the enemy, who pushed 
their lines and batteries to an eminence commanding the bridge over the 
Save. Eugene now found himself in a critical situation; the enemy by 
destroying the bridge might prevent his retreat, or might send a corps across 
the Save to surprise the detachments intrenched at Semlin, and cut off the 
parties employed in bombarding the lower town of Belgrade. The imperial 
troops also, daily diminishing in number, would be soon unable to guard the 
lines; and the emperor and empire, exhausted by the war which they had 
just concluded with France, could not support the enormous expense of 
another campaign. The danger was still further increased as the enemy had 
advanced their trenches and raised batteries within musket-shot, and were 
even preparing to storm the lines. Eugene was therefore aware that a 
decisive victory alone could relieve the army from their dangerous 
situation, and preserve Hungary and Transylvania. 


Under these circumstances Eugene summoned a council of war, and being 
unanimously supported ui his opinion, issued orders for a general 
engagement. 
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During the anxious night preceding this action he visited the posts, 
instructed the officers, exhorted the soldiers, and distributed with his own 
hands refresh-ments to fortify them against the fatigues of the ensuing fight, 
and as he passed from post to post, cries of exultation resounded from every 
quarter. ” Lead us,” they exclaimed, “against the enemy! Eugene 


commands! thesafety of our country and the interests of our religion are at 
stake: we will conauer or die!” ^ 


Capture of Belgrade ; Peace of Passaromtz 


The imperial army consisted of 60,000 men ; but as 20,000 were stationed 
to keep in check the garrison of Belgrade; and as several detachments were 
posted on the opposite bank of the Save, not 40,000 could be brought into 
action, to storm intrencliments mounted with a numerous artillery, and . 
defended by not less than 200,000 men, the most complete army which the 
Porte had ever sent into the field since the siege of Vienna. 


Before midnight Eugene was on horseback; three bombs were discharged m 
as a signal, and the whole army was instantly in motion. About two, the 
right wing, advancing in order and silence under cover of the darkness, 
burst ‘, upon the enemy’s works, and surprised the guard, who were 
reposing in ‘ negligent security. But the same darkness which had at first 
favoured their ; attack, was so much increased by a thick fog, that part of 
the right wing fell by i mistake upon some intrenchments which the enemy 
had raised that night, and ‘ meeting with a desperate resistance were thrown 
into confusion. As long as ‘ the fog lasted this confusion was irreparable, 
and the imperials, ignorant of the ground, and harassed by the impetuous 
assaults of the enemy, suffered extremely. At length the sun rose and 
dispelled the mist; Eugene discovered part of the right wing separated from 
the centre, taken in flank and rear, and exposed to imminent danger. To see 
and remove the danger was the ‘, effort of a moment. Placing himself at the 
head of the second line, and fol- , lowed by a corps of volunteers, he 
charged the enemy sword in hand, and I though wounded, forced his way 
through their ranks, mowing down all before him. The troops, alarmed for 
the safety of their intrepid leader, pressed for- ‘ ward, redoubled their 
efforts, and drove the Turks back to their intrenchments. ! At this moment, 
Eugene surveyed the lines with awful apprehension. Aware that the spirit of 
the army had led them to be too precipitate in the attack, he \ endeavoured 
to curb their impetuosity, and to give a more certain and solid ‘ direction to 
their force. But his own example overbore a deference even to his orders. 
The impulse was given, and nothing could restrain the ardour of the , 
troops. The infantry made the attack with irresistible violence, forced the , 


intrenchments, carried the batteries, and turned the Turkish cannon against 
‘m the banners of the crescent. From that moment all was rout and dismay; ‘ 
before midday the imperialists were in possession of the intrenchments 
artil- : lery, and camp; and the enemy fled with such disorder and 
precipitation that ‘ those who were in the rear killed those who impeded 
their flight. I The immediate consequence of this defeat was the surrender 
of Belgrade, ‘; which was followed the next year by the Peace of 
Passarowitz, so called from a ‘ small town in Servia, where Eugene and the 
grand vizir opened the conferences, and signed the preliminaries, on the 
21st of July, 1718, under the media-i tion of Great Britain and the United 
Provinces. This treaty established a ™ truce of twenty-five years, and 
secured to the house of Austria the Banat of : Temesvar, and the Banat or 
western part of Wallachia and Servia, together i with the town and territory 
of Belgrade and part of Bosnia.? 
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THE HOLY EOMAN EMPIRE 


[1713-1733 A.D.] CHARLES VI AND THE NEW POLITICAL 
EQUILIBRIUM 


In the important war concluded by the Peace of Utrecht, France lost her 
ascendency; whilst for Austria and Germany in general it produced that 
favourable moment by which they were enabled to occupy, once more, their 
ancient honourable position in the world’s history. As it “was to be feared 
since Louis XIV had manifested such desire for conquest, that if left to 
itself a single state must be too weak to resist the preponderating power of 
France, King William II of England strenuously laboured, single-handed to 
oppose 


The 


Belvedere, erected by Prince Eugene of Savoy, 1724 ; now the Imperial Art 


Museum 


by means of a convention of several states a barrier to that ambition, so that 
in future the laws of justice and equity should alone govern nations among 
themselves. Thence he was the founder of the new system of political 
equilibrium, and merits the appreciation due to a great man; for he effected 
great things with small means, and was, in truth, the shield of Europe. 
Beyond everything else, however, he founded his hopes for the maintenance 
of lasting peace and security upon the union of England with Austria — an 
alliance, to use the expression of that period, of the most independent 
Protestantism with the most legitimate Catholicism. This union, in fact, 
produced an entire new form in the development of all the relations of the 
different European states. But one of its most important results has been to 
render the principles of tolerance, reciprocal esteem, and moral dignity 
more prevalent among nations; and it is in this respect especially that the 
first moiety of the eighteenth century distinguished itself, in spite of its 
many imperfections. Thence, by this means, Austria was placed once again 
in the centre of Europe, as the power destined to establish relationship 
among all other nations, and to maintain 
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amongst them order and union; whilst with respect to Germany itself she 
was Called upon to defend, with still greater power, the pristine dignity and 
the ancient constitution of that empire. The glory and the acquisitions that 
had fallen to her share through the late war appeared indeed as an indication 


He was compelled to flee to Egypt, and was there, as it seems, received 
with 
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open arms. But Solomon’s rule was strong enough to make it impossible for 
him and his to think of a repetition of the rising, so long as Solomon 
possessed the throne. It may excite surprise that an Israelite rebel should 
have received protection in Egypt whose Pharaoh was the father of one of 
Solomon’s wives. The explanation is to be found in the fact that Shishak, 
the Egyptian Shashangq I, was the founder of a new dynasty and 
consequently knew not Solomon. 


After Solomon’s death, which we may place about the year 930 B.C., the 
succession of his son Rehoboam at first appeared to be a matter of course. 
What it was which secured to him the precedence over Solomon’s other 
sons we do not know. As a fact he seems to have mounted the throne and 
occupied it for a time. But the seething discontent with Solomon’s 
government which the northern tribes had so long restrained, broke out, if 
not immediately on his accession, at any rate soon after. There may have 
been many negotiations and attempts to smooth things over, until finally 
Rehoboam determined himself to make terms with the discontented in 
Shechem. Meanwhile Jeroboam had also had time to return from Egypt, and 
take the guidance of the movement into his own hand. 6 


Exterior of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem 


CHAPTER VII. DECAY AND CAPTIVITY 


of the favour of divine providence, and as a ratification of the rank she was 
to hold in order to bring into operation the objects she was destined to 
realise. She was, in fact, more powerful now than even if she had 
succeeeded in uniting the Spanish crown with that of Austria; for the reign 
of Charles V himself had already shown that such an extension of dominion 
is anything but real augmentation of power. Austria was chiefly indebted 
for her present state of elevation to the great genius of Prince Eugene, and 
to the sovereign she lost too soon, the emperor Joseph I, who entered 
completely into the exalted ideas of that distinguished man. 


Had the emperor Charles VI possessed sufficient penetration of mind to 


perceive the position he was called upon to secure to Austria and Germany 
in 


the history of European policy, and of which he might have made himself 
master forthwith, he would have been enabled to establish the greatness and 


renown not only of his own portion of the empire, but of the whole of 
Germany, 


and have laid the foundation for a long and glorious peace throughout 
Europe, 


But Charles’ genius, as well as that of the age he lived in, was not capable 
of 


> comprehending, much less executing such an important plan. The idea of 
the 


1 equilibrium of the states became more and more materialised into a 
careful 


estimation of the physical powers, a measurement of the produce of 
countries, 


and an exact census of their subjects and soldiers. Thence one of the 
greatest 


evils originating in the reign of Louis XIV became now more universally 


adopted, inasmuch as sovereigns sought for the security of their 
independence 


not in the love of their subjects, where alone it rests, but in the great number 
; of their soldiers, ever ready to strike the blow. Wlienever one state aug— 
I mented its mercenaries, its neighbour followed the example, and this was 


\ almost the only scale of proportion between nations; whilst, at the same 
time, 


; all moral and intellectual power was accounted as nothing, because it 
could 


1 not be reduced to measurement. Such a state of things must bring with it a 
heavy judgment; intellect thus misprised, abandoned altogether the struc— 


i ture, the formation of which had cost so much labour and pain, and which 
it 


1 alone could uphold, and thence this system of equipoise, after a short 
duration 


I of splendour in the time of Eugene and William, and an extended period of 


‘ doubtful existence, finally fell its own sacrifice at the end of the same 
century 


in which it took its rise. 


In consequence of this system, and the position therein occupied by the I 
house of Austria, Germany found itself implicated in the wars of that 
domin- |ion; besides which, it was forced to share m all the commotions of 
Europe, : without reaping any advantage by them, until the venerable and 
tottermg [fabric of the empire, completely overcome by continual 


concussion, fell to \ pieces. For m the existence of nations, as m that of 
individuals, there is no i pause; if they do not press onwards they retrograde 
incessantly, and Ger- ‘many had just shown itself frigidly indifferent and 
unwilling to embrace a ; favourable opportunity for its elevation. 


‘Meantime, the last twenty years of the reign of Charles VI were, with 
trifling exceptions, a period of peace. He more especially devoted himself 
to [the internal administration of his extensive and beautiful provinces; and 
this, : after an epoch of so much suffering and calamity, operated gratefully 
and i beneficially. As he had no male issue he had drawn up a solemn law, 
called (the Pragmatic Sanction, according to which he transferred to his 
daughter, 
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Maria Theresa, the peaceful possession of his hereditary lands. This he was 
extremely anxious to have confirmed by the leading states of Europe, and in 
this object, after many abortive endeavours, he succeeded; but this sanction, 
nevertheless, did not serve to secure his daughter, after his death, from the 
attacks of a host of enemies, who hoped to make good their pretensions by 
force of arms. 


The emperor himself carried on a war from the year 1733 to 1735, on behalf 
of Augustus III of Saxony, who had been elected king of Poland, against the 
French, who were desirous of dethroning him, and substituting in his place 
Stanislaus Leszczynsky, father-in-law to the French monarch, Louis XV. 
Tliis war, however, was not favourable to Austria and Germany; Augustus 
III continued, indeed, by the subsequent treaty of peace, king of Poland, but 
in return for this Germany was obliged to sacrifice to its rapacious 
neighbour a new province — Lorraine being ceded to Stanislaus, and 
through him it came into the hands of France; Francis Stephen, then duke of 
Lorraine, being made grand duke of Tuscany, whilst the Spanish infante, 
Don Charles, was indemnified for Tuscany by the cession of Naples and 
Sicily. The Austrian army was equally unsuccessful against the Turks, and 


at the conclusion of peace in 1739 the government was forced to give back 
the important fortress of Belgrade, which Prince Eugene had conquered, 
and which had served as a frontier stronghold in that quarter. 


DEATH OF CHARLES VI ; ACCESSION OF MARIA THERESA (1740 
A.D.) 


The emperor Charles VI died October 26, 1740, and his daughter, Maria 
Theresa, by virtue of the Pragmatic Sanction, took possession of the 
government in all his dominions. But immediately after the decease of the 
emperor an envoy of the elector of Bavaria arrived, furnished with a 
declaration from his master, in which he said he could not acknowledge the 
young queen as the inheritress and successor of her father, because the 
house of Bavaria had legitimate claims to the hereditary Austrian provinces. 
These pretensions the elector founded upon his descent from the eldest 
daughter of the emperor Ferdinand I, whose posterity ought to insist upon 
their title to those possessions, seeing that the male line of the house of 
Austria was now extinct. This claim, however, it was evident could only be 
made valid in case the late emperor had not left a daughter; but, as he had 
done so, she must take precedence of all collateral female relations. The law 
advisers of the elector attempted to justify the claims of their sovereign, 
upon several grounds; but what, however, influenced the elector in his 
proceedings beyond everything else was the encouragement he received 
from France, who secretly promised him her aid in the dismemberment of 
the Austrian inheritance.’ 


Basing herself on the above-mentioned law, which had been accepted by all 
Austrian realms and states, sanctioned by the German Empire, and 
guaranteed by the European powers in special treaties bought at 
considerable sacrifice, Maria Theresa, as rightful heiress to her imperial 
father, immediately after his death took possession of all the Austrian lands 
with the title of queen of Hungary and Bohemia. The rich heritage consisted 
of the kingdom of Hungary and the lands united to it, namely Transylvania, 
the banat of Temesvar, Slavonia, Croatia, and Dalmatia; the kingdom of 
Bohemia with the markgrafschaft of Moravia and all the Silesian duchies; 
the grand duchy of Upper and Lower Austria; the inner Austrian lands, 
namely the duchies of Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, the countship of Gorz 


and Gradiska, and the lands on the coast; the Tyrol and the anterior Austrian 
provinces; the 
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Italian duchies of Milan, Mantua, Parma, and Piacenza; finally the Austrian 
Netherlands. 


After Maria Theresa had been proclaimed sole ruler of all these lands on the 
28th of October, 1740, the usual succession ceremony followed in Vienna 
on November 22nd, accompanied by the same solemnities which had been 
usually observed at the succession of a male ruler, except that the queen 
was carried in a litter, whereas the former as a rule appeared on horseback 
or in a carriage. Her beauty, her youthful grace (she was then in her twenty- 
fourth year), and her _ fascinating affability drew all hearts to her, and from 
all the states and provinces whose ruler she now was there reached her, 
through deputations, one voice of love and devotion. Within the next four 
years Maria Theresa received the homage of the remaining states and 
provinces, according as the affairs of state permitted. On the 25th of June, 
1741, the coronation in Hungary took place; on the 12th of May, 1743, that 
in Bohemia; on the 20th of April, 1744, the homage of the Austrian 
Netherlands was solemnised. On the 21st of November, 1740, the queen 
conferred upon her husband, the grand duke Francis Stephen of Tuscany, 
the electoral vote of Bohemia and appointed him co-ruler in all her states, 
thereby preparing for him the w^ay to the imperial throne; she did not, 
however, thereby place a limit on her owm plenitude of power, nor did she 
abrogate any of the provisions of the Pragmatic’ Sanction. 


THE ATTACK ON MARIA THERESA’s HERITAGE 


The young princess, in spite of her great determination and strength, 
required a male protector; for on all sides covetous demands were raised 
against her, with menacing hints on the arbitrament of the sword. Her good 
right alone could give the queen courage to repel these unjust claims, and 


only courage could save her. The demands of Charles Albert, the elector of 
Bavaria, aimed at nothing less than the whole of the inheritance, although 
on his marriage with the daughter of the emperor Joseph I, the archduchess 
Maria Amalia, he had expressly renounced all claims. He based his claims 
on a will of Ferdinand I of the 1st of June, 1543, by which the latter, in the 
event of the extinction of all male heirs, reserved the succession for his 
daughters, and especially for the eldest. (Ferdinand’s daughter, Anna, in 
1546, married Albert V, duke of Bavaria, one of Charles Albert’s 
forefathers.) His second claim he derived from his wife, and the third from 
the alleged former connection of Austria with Bavaria, which in fact had 
only existed with regard to the lands above the Enns and had been put an 
end to by the emperor Frederick Barbarossa whose Golden Bull of 1156 
excluded female successors, excepting the daughter of the last possessor. 


The Bavarian ambassador in Vienna, Count Torring-Seefeld, had the 
audacity immediately after Charles VI’s burial to issue decrees calling upon 
all the heads of the court officers to report to hmi, and to demand obedience 
from them as the representative of his master, who was now the ruler of 
Austria. But his letters were returned to him unopened, and he was advised 
to leave Vienna wathin six hours, which he did all the more willingly as the 
opinion of the people, who were enthusiastic for their new ruler, began to 
express itself in menacing form against him. 


France, believing that the moment had now come for carrying out her old 
plan, perseveringly fostered for the destruction of Austria, showed herself 
extremely active in encouraging the other powers to lay claim to Maria 
Theresa’s inheritance, and spared neither eloquence nor promises. 
Assuming 
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the mien of a mediator or arbitrator, Louis XV of France hoped to divide the 
inheritance between Spain and Bavaria, out of which business he himself 
would not come empty-handed, as the marriages of his predecessors Louis 


XIII and XIV with Spanish and Habsburg princesses easily offered a pretext 
on this side. Influenced by France, King Philip V — as representative of the 
3xtinct Spanish-Austrian line from which he descended on the maternal 
side from Anna, Philip IPs wife and Emperor Maximilian II’s daughter — 
also raised a claim to the entire Austrian inheritance; for his ministry had 
planned to obtain the remaining Spanish-Austrian heritage in Italy, namely 
Milan, Mantua, Parma, and Piacenza, for the second infante (the eldest 
Charles was already king of the Two Sicilies), 


Count Henry von Briihl, the all-powerful minister of Augustus III, king of 
Poland and elector of Saxony, seemed disposed at first to maintain his 
promise inviolate, and even brought about an alliance with Russia for the 
support of the Pragmatic Sanction. But as Maria Theresa’s affairs became 
more and more troubled, Briihl also changed his policy, and the claims 
which Augustus’ wife. Queen Maria Josepha, the emperor Joseph I’s eldest 
daughter, had renounced at her marriage were suddenly brought to the fore ; 
although Augustus had not only acknowledged the renunciation of his wife, 
but had also, for the sake of the Polish crown, which he had obtained by the 
assistance of the emperor Charles VI, given up all the claims of his wife, in 
the most formal and solemn manner, and without reservation. Finally 
Charles Emmanuel III of Sardinia also demanded the duchy of Milan, 
because he was descended from a daughter of King Philip II of Spain, the 
infanta Catherine, who had married Charles Emmanuel I, duke of Savoy, in 
1585. 


The War of the Austri.\n Succession (1740-1748 a.d.) 


But the greatest danger w^as threatening from quite another side. After 
King Frederick William’s death (March 31st, 1740) Frederick II — whose 
life, when he was yet crown prince, Austria’s intercession had once saved 
from his infuriated father — ascended the throne of Prussia. Unexpectedly 
Frederick again took up the ancient claims of the house of Brandenburg to 
the Silesian principalities of Liegnitz, Wohlau, Brieg, and Jagerndorf, which 
his predecessors had expressly renounced in 1688 and 1694. Well aware 
that such an unjust claim must be supported by the force of arms and that he 
could only win his case by the sword, Frederick began at once to make 
military preparations. These armaments were effected with all possible 


precaution and secrecy, but were not hidden from the observant eye of the 
Austrian ambassador, Damrath, at Berlin. But trusting in the guarantee 
which Prussia had assumed, they would not for a long time believe in 
Vieima in the hostile intentions of the king, until all doubt was dispelled by 
the proposal which he made in Vienna, through his ambassador Gotter, and 
the invasion of the Prussian army into Silesia, which took place two days 
before Getter’s arrival in Vienna. 


In his king’s name Gotter promised a close alliance with Austria, Prussia, 
England, and Holland to ensure Maria Theresa in the possession of her 
inherited lands; further, the pajonent of 2,000,000 gulden, to facilitate and 
hasten the Austrian armaments, and the employment of the whole weight of 
his authority and army to help place the archduke Francis Stephen on the 
imperial throne of Germany. In return for this Frederick demanded lower 
Silesia, on account of the alleged rights of Brandenburg, and, in addition, 
the remainder of Silesia as compensation for the expense of his armaments. 
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The queen was advised on many sides to enter into this proposal and thus to 
assure herself the support of a brave and influential prince against the 
enemies of the Pragmatic Sanction, especially since Frederick subsequently 
declared himself satisfied with lower Silesia. But, however threatening the 
moment may have seemed, Maria Theresa considered her father’s legacy 
too sacred to allow any of it to be torn away without a struggle. The 
substance of Maria Theresa’s earnest and dignified reply was to the effect 
that the king of Prussia’s invasion of Silesia with an armed force was not 
the way to uphold the Pragmatic Sanction, but rather to destroy it. The 
king’s friendship was valuable to her, and she had done nothing to lose it ; 
his offer of help was already stipulated for in the guarantee of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, which he had assumed together with all Europe. The alliance with 
Russia, England, and Holland had already existed before the invasion of 
Silesia, and certainly it had never occurred to those pov/ers to expect the 
queen to lose part of her states in order to fortify the alliance,which ought 


rather to contribute towards keeping these states undivided. War had never 
yet been undertaken in order to compel a power to accept proffered money; 
the sums which Frederick had already drawn from Silesia far exceeded the 
two millions, to the payment of which he offered to bind himself. The 
queen acknowledged with gratitude the good opinion the king had of her 
husband; but the choice of an emperor must take place freely and without 
compulsion, and nothing could hinder it more than these agitations caused 
in the midst of the empire. On no account would she begin her reign with 
the dividing up of her states; therefore she could not consent to the cession 
of all of Silesia or a part of it, and before a settlement could be arrived at, 
the army of the king must evacuate Silesia. 


Frederick made the same declaration to the marquis of Botta that Gotter had 
to make in Vienna. The marquis entreated him to desist from this plan, and 
when Frederick would not hear of it, he concluded with the words, ” I grant 
that your majesty’s troops are fine; but the Austrians have seen the wolf [the 
Turks].” Gotter was ordered to leave Vienna within twenty-four hours, and 
war was declared. 


THE FIRST SILESIAN WAR (1740-1742 A.D.) 


Austria was not ready for war, but preparations were hurriedly carried 
forward, and the following spring the army under Marshal Neipperg entered 
the field against the Prussian forces. The troops came in contact on the 10th 
of April, 1741, at Mollwitz, and a memorable and decisive battle was 
fought — a battle which was fraught with important consequences to 
Austria, and which served also to introduce into the arena of war the great 
captain who was to be known in future as Frederick the Great of Prussia. 
We shall have occasion to treat the incidents of this battle in detail in our 
history of Frederick the Great ; here we shall be concerned chiefly with the 
internal consequences to Austria of the war now under consideration and of 
the so-called Second Silesian War that followed it a little later. These two 
wars served as stepping stones by which Frederick II rose to power, and 
their history forms an integral part of the story of his life. In the course of 
that story we shall learn how the Prussian king succeeded, soon after the 
battle of Mollwitz, in effecting an alliance with France. We are told that 
there was consternation in Austria when the news of this alliance reached 


that capital. We must now learn how Maria Theresa rose to the occasion ; 
we must witness the heroic but futile efforts by which she strove to resist 
the Prussian encroachments.o 


< See volume XV. 
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Maria Theresa Calls the Hungarians to Arms 


It had long been one of the fundamental principles of the domestic policy of 
the house of Austria not to put into the hands of the Hungarians weapons 
which they might sooner or later be induced to turn against the crown; a 
very real danger in view of their national tendency to tumult. The many 
insurrections which had taken place in the course of centuries might have 
stood for a warning example, the fierce and intemperate speeches heard at 
Pressburg only a few weeks before proved clearly that the old refractory 
temper was still alive and ready to break out in revolutionary movements on 
the slightest provocation. Many therefore shrank from the hazardous 
experiment of calling the Hungarians to arms en masse; one person only 
had no fear, and that was the queen. 


On the morning of the 7th of September, 1741, Maria Theresa summoned 
the chief magnates of Hungary to a consultation in the imperial castle. She 
herself explained to them the perilous situation, lamenting her subjects’ 
misfortunes, not her own. She told them that the defence of the crown, of 
the empire — nay, possibly of all the dominions of the house of Austria 
rested with the Hungarians alone. With incomparable eloquence she called 
upon them to take up arms. Carried away by the flood of the queen’s 
emotion, they all declared unanimously that they would devote themselves, 
their sons, and their revenues to the service of Maria Theresa. It was 
determined to enrol an army of forty thousand Hungarians, and the 
necessary orders were issued to the comitat [administrative districts] that 


Rehoboam could easily have made himself popular by a few insignificant 
concessions. He had come to Shechem in Ephraim to be acknowledged by 
the assembled tribes. Jeroboam spoke in the name of the people, praying the 
king to lighten the burdens that Solomon had put upon them. Rehoboam 
demanded three days in which to reflect and consult his courtiers. The old 
men advised him to submit, the young men counselled him to resist pub-lic 
opinion. He followed this latter advice and gave an insolent and rough 
answer : ” My father hath chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you 
with scorpions.” Then the people answered : ” What portion have we in 
David ? To your tents, Israel.” 


THE SCHISM OF THE TEN TRIBES 


Upon signs of open rebellion Rehoboam hastily returned to Jerusalem. The 
weak bond which had united the tribes of the north to those of the south was 
severed forever. The Judeans alone remained faithful to David’s race, 
including Jerusalem, wliich had an interest in keeping its place as a ro} ‘al 
city. A part of the land of Benjamin, forming the outskirts of Jerusalem, and 
the towns of Simeon enclosed in the land of Judah remained united to the 
little Judean kingdom, which also retained Idumsea under its sovereignty. 
All the rest of the land on both sides of Jordan kept the name of the 
kingdom of Israel, with an uncertain suzerainty over the territory of Moab 
and Ammon. Syria had already made itself independent of the Jewish 
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same day. They entreated the queen to go to Raab, and to trust herself and 
her son to the Hungarians without reserve. 


Without refusing this offer, Maria Theresa postponed the acceptance of it 
till she should be constrained by necessity. For she realised how essential it 
was to oppose a bold front to danger and to buoy up the courage of others 
by her own. It was also necessary to give to the movement to which the 
leaders of the nation had so joyfully pledged themselves the impetus and 
scope by which alone a decisive result could be achieved. The whole of 
Hungary was to be called upon for the insurredio (general levy of the 
militia) decreed by the laws of the land in the last extremity. The queen’s 
German counsellors still raised a thousand objections to this course, but the 
queen set them all boldly aside; she felt in herself a spirit capable of 
electrifying and inspiring a whole people. 


She did indeed act upon the happy inspiration of her own heart when she 
summoned the members of both tables “ to meet her on the 11th of 
September. At eleven o’clock in the morning they streamed towards the 
royal castle, full of eager expectation. When they were assembled in the 
hall of audience Maria Theresa entered, robed in mourning garments and 
wearing the crown of St. Stephen. Her mein was grave and melancholy as 
she slowly and majesti-cally passed through the ranks of the Hungarians, 
ascended the steps of the throne, and took her place there. In accordance 
with the legal procedure observed in laying royal propositions before the 
diet, the Hungarian chancellor. Count Louis Batthyc4nyi, first addressed the 
members assembled. He described the unlawful attacks of foreign princes, 
their invasion of the queen’s hereditary dominions, the danger of the capital, 
the menace to Hungary itself. He proclaimed Maria Theresa’s intention of 
confiding her person, her house, and her crown, to the care of the 
Hungarians. He expressed the queen’s con- 


[‘ The tables are the two divisions of the Hungarian diet, the magnates and 
the deputies. ] 
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j&dent hope that the members of the diet would without delay address their 
energies to setting up a strong barrier against the unjust attempts of greedy- 
foes, in order that by such a deed the fame of the Hungarian nation should 
shine forth with its ancient lustre before the eyes of the world. When the 
chancellor had finished Maria Theresa herself spoke from the throne. 


“The distress of our situation,” she said in a voice full of feeling, ”has 
moved us to lay before the loyal estates of our well-beloved kingdom of 
Hungary written information concerning the invasion of our hereditary 
dominions of Austria by the enemy, the danger which menaces Hungary 
itself, and the measures to be taken to meet it. The matter concerns the 
kingdom of Hungary, our person, our children, the crown itself. Deserted by 
all, we rely wholly and solely upon the loyalty of the Hungarians and the 
valour for which they are famed of old. We entreat the estates, in this 
extremity of peril, to care zealously for our person, our children, the crown, 
and the empire. ‘ We ourselves will do all that in us lies to restore the 
former happy state of 1 Hungary and its people and the glory of its name. In 
all things the loyal estates shall feel the effects of our favour,” 


Towards the end of this speech, and especially when she referred to her m 
children, Maria Theresa, overcome by profound emotion, burst into tears. ! 
Weeping she held her kerchief to her eyes ; but quickly regaining self- 
control ;i she listened to the words in which the primas (primate) answered 
her in the I name of the assembly. He assured the queen of the joyful 
support of the J whole nation and of their firm determination to devote their 
lives and prop- ‘ erty to her cause. An indescribable emotion took 
possession of the Hungarians, whose pride was not a little flattered by the 
thought that Maria Theresa should take refuge with them. Compassion for 
the queen’s grief and the I charm of her presence filled all who were there 
with enthusiasm, and from j many hundred throats the unanimous acclaim 
thundered through the hall — ‘ “Vitam nostram et sanguinem consecramiis” 
(we dedicate our lives and our ‘ blood). 


I The whole proceeding strikingly illustrates the extraordinary ease with 
which the Hungarians can be excited to love or hate. For while some, their , 
utterance choked by tears, exhausted themselves in outcries of devotion and 


! homage to Maria Theresa, others broke out into loud maledictions upon 
her 1 German counsellors. The members of the diet listened in joint session 
to the i royal declaration, which set forth first of all the danger which 
menaced not the 1 queen alone but Hungary itself from the seizure of 
Silesia by the king of m Prussia and the advance of a Franco-Bavarian army 
upon Vienna. The bulk : of the Austrian army being in Silesia, in the field 
against King Frederick, there : was no adequate force to oppose the French 
and Bavarians. Therefore it was ! that Maria Theresa had recourse to the 
valorous spirit of which the Hungarian , nation had for centuries given 
proof. That nation, Maria Theresa as their I lawfully crowned sovereign was 
convinced, would reject by force of arms the 1 claim upon Hungary set up 
by the elector of Bavaria, and would repel his ‘ threatened invasion of the 
realm. Therefore, in accordance with the law to ! that effect, she summoned 
them to the insurredio in their own defence. ‘ Mindful of the nation’s 
ancient fame, the diet should determine without ‘ delay the number of 
troops to be levied, and should take such other measures 1 as were 
necessary to prevent an invasion of Hungary by the enemy. Till this i had 
been done Maria Theresa would remain in Hungary and contribute to the ; 
fullest extent of her powers towards the desired end. 


i When the prothonotary, Pecsy, had finished reading the declaration, the 
primate, and after him the palatme, took up the word. They produced the 
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letters which the elector of Bavaria had addressed to them and in which he 
laid claim to the crown of Hungary. The judex curicT, the personal (deputy) 
Grassalkovics, and the two Erdodys spoke to their countrymen, all 
supporting the queen’s request in vehement terms. Not a single dissentient 
voice was raised, and the diet unanimously determined to appoint a 
deputation, which should forthwith propose the measures to be taken to 
save the country and the queen. 


Another sitting was held in the afternoon of the 11th of September, and the 
answer of the diet to the royal declaration (which had been drawn up in the 
interval) w^as unanimously adopted. It expressed unqualified acquiescence, 
and flatly rejected any claim upon Hungar}/ on the part of the elector of 
Bavaria. Unanimous, too, was the acceptance of the proposals submitted to 
the diet by the deputation on the 13th of September, by the mouth of its 
president, the palatine. It was decided to levy thirty thousand foot, to be 
divided into thirteen regiments. Every member of the nobility who was 
under the obligation of taking part in the insurrecHo was either to take 
horse in person or to send a substitute. It was estimated that by this means 
15,000 horsemen could be put in the field by Hungary alone, 14,000 by 
Croatia and Slavonia, and 6,000 by Transylvania. Counting the troops 
expected from the banat of Temesvar and from the Jazygian, Cumanian, and 
Haiduk districts, they could reckon upon 100,000 men. 


With regard to the resolution of the diet of the 11th of September, the 
extraordinary expectations of success which had been indulged in were very 
imperfectly realised. In various quarters the plea was raised that the number 
originally fixed was too large. The infantry sank from 30,000 to 21,600, the 
number of regiments from 13 to 6. Tedious negotiations on the subject of 
the le'y of troops ensued, not only with the diet but with the separate 
comitats, and frequently led to no result. To such an extent were they 
carried that up to the end of the year 1741 — that is, nearly three months 
later — only a few hundreds of the soldiers promised by the diet had been 
sent from Hungary to join the Austrians who were fighting the enemy. And 
(with the exception of the hussars) those who were fuially got together left 
much to be desired in the way of efficiency, as the Hungarian troops who 
took the field before the resolution of the diet had done. The bodies of 
volunteers from the southern Slavonic provinces, in particular, were alike a 
terror to the neighbourhood they approached and a torment to their officers. 
Towards the inhabitants of the former they allowed themselves the most 
unbridled license, towards the latter they showed neither discipline nor 
subordination. Cruel to the defenceless country-folk even in Maria 
Theresa’s own states, they were of small service in the open field, and the 
reports of the Austrian generals are full of complaints of the sort of 
reinforcements with which their commands had been supplemented. Only 
by degrees did exceptionally gifted leaders, like Trenck and Menzel, 


succeed in bringing some order into these undisciplined hordes, and thus 
making them more efficient; though Trenck himself was once put under 
arrest by Neipperg for insubordination and tried by court-martial. 


If, in addition to this, we bear in mind that the levy of even small sums of 
money for the equipment of the forces was accompanied by far greater 
difficulties than the levy of the troops themselves, no one will venture to 
deny that the material result of the resolution which seemed so satisfactory 
must be confessed to be trifling. The more sagacious Austrian statesmen 
were by no means blind to the fact, nor can we say that from this time 
forward they looked to the future with less anxious eyes. Even Maria 
Theresa could not 
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steel herself for long against the recognition of the fact, and the subsequent 
transactions of the diet were of a character to fill her with the most 
melancholy anticipations for the time to come.« 


The Peace of Breslau (m^ A.D.y 


Early in 1742 the Bavarian ejector was chosen emperor, under the title of 
Charles VII. On the very day of his election the Austrian troops, under 
Charles of Lorraine, suffered defeat at Chotusitz, near Czaslau, at the hands 
of Frederick ; and nothing remained to Maria Theresa but to negotiate terms 
of peace. The resulting Peace of Breslau (ratified later at Berlin) gave to 
Prussia Upper Silesia and Lower Silesia and the principality of Glatz — 
“jewels from the crowTi” of Maria Theresa, to the loss of which she was 
never fully reconciled. « 


THE GENERAL WAR CONTINUES 


The Austrians had so long been accustomed to consider the imperial crown 
an appanage of the house of Austria, that they looked upon the election of 


Charles VII as a species of rebellion on the part of the German Empire, and 
turned with all the more energy to their warlike preparations. The 
sympathies of England had been greatly stirred on behalf of the heroic and 
hard-pressed Maria Theresa. Enormous sums were subscribed for her, the 
ladies of London alone contributing 1,500,000 gulden. But with a spirit 
truly royal Maria Theresa declared that she would accept no subsidies 
except from parhament. The movement in her favour was so strong that for 
the second time George II determined to defend the Pragmatic Sanction by 
force of arms. Parliament granted the distressed princess a subsidy of 
£300,000, and King George collected an army in the Netherlands and 
another in Ger- ‘many to go to the succour of Maria Theresa. The states- 
general of Holland mcontributed money, and presently themselves took up 
arms. The Hungarians had kept their word. Two new imperial armies had 
taken the field; one was led into Bohemia by Maria Theresa’s husband, and 
“with the other General Barenklau reconquered Upper Austria, invaded 
Bavaria, and occupied Munich, where only a few days before the elector 
had been solemnly chosen bmperor. In Bavaria Trenck’s pandours and other 
bodies of freebooters ‘ATOught frightful havoc./ 


1 The next step was the expulsion of the French from Prague. Belle-Isle vas 
closely shut up. A fresh French army under Harcourt approached to ills 
relief and drove the Austrians out of Bavaria, but fell a prey to cold and , 
amine. A third army imder Maillebois penetrated as far as Bohemia, but 
etraced its steps, being forbidden by the miserable petticoat-government 
mder Louis XV to hazard an engagement. Belle-Isle, driven desperate by 1 
amine, at length made a vigorous sally and fought his way through the Aus- 
irians, but almost all his men fell victims during the retreat to the severity ‘ 
f the winter. The Bavarians under Seckendorf and twenty thousand French 
:nder Broglio, who attempted to come to his relief, were defeated by 
lOieven-iiller at Braunau. 


Fortune declared still more decidedly during the campaign of 1743 in ;Iaria 
Theresa’s favour, George II, king of England (who, not long before, ;irough 
fear of losing Hanover, had yielded to the counsels of France and ,‘nissia 
and had voted in favour of Charles VII), actuated by a double jeal-i-isy, on 
account of England against France and on account of Hanover 
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against Prussia, bringing a pragmatic army levied in northern Germany to 
her aid. Notwithstanding his bad generalship, he was victorious at 
Dettingen not far from Aschaffenburg, over the French, who were still 
worse conmianded by Noailles. In the ensuing year, Charles of Lorraine 
crossed the Rhine at the head of the whole Austrian army and laid waste 
Alsace and Lorraine. 


THE SECOND SILESIAN WAR 


These successes were beheld with impatience by Frederick, who plainly 
foresaw the inevitable loss of Silesia, should fortune continue to favour 
Maria Theresa. In Austria, public opinion was decidedly opposed to the 
cession of that province. In order to obviate the danger with which he was 
threatened, he once more unexpectedly took up arms. 


Frederick exerted his genius for command to the full and successfully. The 
Prussians won the battles of Habelschwerdt and Hohenfriedberg, and then 
once more invaded Bohemia. They gained victories at Soor, Henners-dorf, 
and Kesselsdorf ; but all these battles, the protests of Brandenburg and the 
Palatinate, and the victory of the French over the duke of Cumberland at 
Fontenoy did not suffice to keep the duke of Lorraine from being elected 
and crowned emperor of Germany. It was one of the happiest moments of 
Maria Theresa’s life when she watched the coronation procession from a 
balcony in Frankfort and was the first to greet with plaudits the beloved 
husband whom her energy had raised to the imperial throne. 


After the battle of Kesselsdorf the Austrian, Prussian, and Saxon 
ambassadors met at Dresden and peace was quickly concluded. The 
conditions were the same as those of the Peace of Breslau and Berlin. In a 
special document the king of Prussia expressed his concurrence in the 
election of Francis I to the imperial purple. 


THE ALLIES IN ITALY 


Both in Germany and Italy the war with France lasted for three years 
longer; but the most important engagements were fought at sea, where the 
English were generally victorious. But the issue w^as finally decided in the 
Netherlands, and a brief summary of the events of the Italian campaign will 
therefore be sufficient. 


The pope and the republic of Venice remained unconcerned spectators of 
the struggle, though it was frequently waged on papal or Venetian soil ; the i 
grand duchy of Tuscany was declared neutral ground by both belligerents, i 
The king of Sardinia seemed at first disposed to jom Maria Theresa’s 
enemies, but presently became apprehensive lest the victory of the French 
and Span-i iards should give these two powers a supremacy dangerous to 
himself; and upon Maria Theresa’s promise to give him certain Milanese 
districts and to resign her claims upon Finale (then held by the Genoese) in 
his favour, he came over to her side and was subsidised by the English. The 
cession of Finale, however, flung Genoa into the arms of the opposite party. 
The king of Naples, being a Spanish Bourbon, was also opposed to Maria 
Theresa. 


The Italian campaign was opened by the Spaniards, who had sent 
Montemar, the victor of Bitonto, to Italy with an army; but its results were 
not worthy of his previous reputation. The king of Naples would willingly 
have joined the Spaniards, but an English fleet appeared off Naples and 
coerced him into neutrality by threatening to bombard the town. Montemar 
was recalled, and Gages, his successor, was defeated at Montesanto in 
Modena by Marshal Traun. Then Don Philip crossed the Alps, took Savoy, 
and pressed 
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forward into the heart of Piedmont. The Austro-Sardinian army tried in vain 
to reheve Coni ; Prince Lobkowitz was defeated by Gages at Rimini ; at 


Alessandria the Sardinians suffered serious losses at the hands of the 
French, and a great part of Piedmont, Milan, Parma, Piacenza, and 
Montferrat fell into the hands of the French and Spaniards. 


The fortune of war changed when Austria made peace with Prussia and was 
thereby enabled to send reinforcements to the army in Italy. Maillebois was 
routed at Piacenza by Prince Wenzel Lichtenstein; Browne, master of the 
ordnance, repulsed the marquis of Castelar at Guastalla; Don Philip was 
defeated at Rottofrede by generals Botta and Barenklau. The French and 
Spaniards were forced to evacuate the whole of Italy. Browne occupied the 
Bocchetta ; the republic of Genoa paid the penalty of the support it had 
given to Maria Theresa’s enemies. Beset by the English at sea and the 
imperials on land, it was forced to capitulate; all the artillery and munitions 
of war fell a prey to the imperials, four senators were given as hostages for 
the execution of the terms of surrender, and the doge and six senators went 
to Vienna to implore mercy of Maria Theresa. 


After these brilliant successes, however, dissensions arose among the allies. 
The Austrians wished to attack Naples, which had allied itself with Spain, 
but this project was opposed by the king of Sardinia, who dreaded lest 
Austrian supremacy in Italy should be assured by victories in Neapolitan 
territory. The English propounded their favourite scheme of an invasion of 
the south of France; and after protracted negotiations this proposal was 
adopted. An attack was made upon Provence, but in this, as in the earlier 
instance during the war of the Spanish Succession, the attempt on the 
meridional provinces of France led to no good result. 


The revolt of the Genoese contributed not a little to the unfavourable issue 
of the enterprise. Maria Theresa sent orders to General Browne, who was 
before Antibes, in Provence, with twenty-five thousand men, to return at 
once and recapture Genoa; but the united forces of Austria and Sardinia 
besieged the city in vain, and were forced to retire when the French and 
Spaniards advanced to its relief. Marshal Belle-Isle held Nice, Montauban, 
Villa-franca, and Ventimiglia. The most brilliant action of the Austrians 
during this campaign was the battle between Fenestrelle and Exilles, where, 
under General Colloredo, they successfully held their intrenchments against 
the French and Piedmontese. The sieur de Belle-Isle, one of the firebrands 


of the war, was left dead on the field. This was the last engagement of any 
importance in Italy, for Ferdinand VI, the new king of Spain, had not 
expressed his sentiments concerning the continuance of the war ; his 
generals did not know how far he was prepared to sacrifice himself on 
behalf of his half-brother Don Philip, but they did know that he was averse 
to the French and that both his wife and his favourite, Farinelli, were 
favourably inclined towards Austria and England. 


THE FRENCH IN GERMANY AND BELGIUM 


In Germany and Belgium the issue of the campaign was, on the whole, 
favourable to the French. Louis XV joined the army; he was present at the 
taking of Freiburg in the Breisgau and when Marshal Saxe defeated the 
English at Fontenoy and conquered Flanders and Brabant. The French 
forces spread farther and farther over Belgium, Brussels fell into their 
hands, they \ took Mons and Namur, and Charles of Lorraine lost the battle 
of Rocoux in : Liege to them. Count Lowendahl, a Swede in the French 
service, within a jivery short time took Sluys, Sas van Gent, and Hulst. 
These losses occasioned 
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a revolt in Holland, by which the existing government was overthrown, and 
Prince William of Orange was made stadholder. But the stadholder, general 
and admiral, was not able to hold the French in check, and (1747) the 
fortress of Bergen-op-Zoom, which had been thought impregnable, fell into 
Lowendahl’s hands. In the same year the duke of Cumberland was defeated 
at Lawfeld by Marshal Saxe. Louis XV was present at the battle, but he was 
eager to be gone from the army; he longed for peace, as did the empress 
also. Negotiations were therefore set on foot that same winter, but before 
they could be concluded hostilities recommenced. “The peace is in 
Maestricht,” said Marshal Saxe, and commenced the siege of that city. The 


Jewish Shrine 
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empire. Thus the empire which had had a moment of brilliancy under the 
reigns of David and Solomon, was replaced by two kingdoms, nearly 
always at war with one another. The schism is placed about the year 975 
B.c.A 


Jeroboam, who was at the head of the separatist movement, had no trouble 
in having himself proclaimed king by the dissenting tribes. But he feared 
the attraction which the temple of Jerusalem already had for the Israelites. 
Wishing to prevent pilgrimages dangerous to his authority, and to 
consecrate the political secession by a religious one, he established the 
worship of the golden calf. 


The history of the kingdom of Israel is only a succession of violent 
usurpations nearly always provoked by the prophets, who intervened in 
everything in the name of Jehovah, and made all manner of government 
impossible by their perpetual opposition. In Judea, on the contrary, the 
undying remembrance of David assured the regular succession of royal 
power in his family. 


The only important event in the reign of Rehoboam, is the expedition of 
Shashangq I, king of Egypt, called Shishak in the Bible, who took Jerusalem 
and pillaged the treasures of the temple and of the palace, amongst others 
the golden shield Solomon had had made. The end of Rehoboam’s reign 
and that of his son, Abijam, and his grandson, Asa, were filled by wars of 
no importance against the kingdom of Israel. 


Jeroboam did not succeed in founding a dynasty in Israel. He died after a 
reign of twenty-two years, and his son Nadab was massacred with all his 
family, by his lieutenant, Baasha. The same event was reproduced after an 


empress Maria Theresa, for her part, had concluded an alliance with Russia 
; forty thousand Russians were on the march through Germany to the 
Netherlands, and Maestricht was reduced to the last extremity, when the 
preliminaries of peace were signed at Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle). 


THE PEACE OF AACHEN; CHANGES WTIOUGHT BY THE WAR 


Maria Theresa ceded some districts in Milan to Sardinia ; Parma, Piacenza, 
and Guastalla fell to the share of Don Philip, but with remainder to heirs 
male only, Austria retained the reversion of Parma and Sardinia, stipulating 
for that of Piacenza if Don Philip’s male descendants should die out or if 
the crown of Naples should devolve on him or his heirs. 


Such was the end of the war of the Austrian Succession. It had been begun 
by Maria Theresa’s enemies in the hope of dividing the Austrian monarchy 
among themselves, but Maria Theresa had defended it sucessfully and their 
object had not been attained. The loss of Silesia was serious, but it bore no 
proportion whatever to the disasters which had menaced Maria Theresa at 
the beginning of the war. In these tempestuous times the Austrian monarchy 
had once more given proof of its power of resistance./ 


With the exception of Austria, none of the states which took part in the war 
of the Austrian Succession had to lament loss of territory or subjects, while 
to some of them it brought important gains. Foremost among these was 
Prussia. By the acquisition of the greater part of Silesia and the countship of 
Glatz she obtained an accession so considerable that, in the place of one of 
the smallest of European kingdoms, there arose a mighty state whose ‘ 
decision henceforth frequently determined the turn of the scale. 


Next to Prussia, the kingdom of Sardinia gained the most important i 
increase of territory, by the districts ceded to it under the Treaty of Worms, | 
Spain was enabled to realise, in part at least, the idea for which she had 
taken up arms, the creation of a new Bourbon state in Italy; England did 
actually obtain the commercial advantages for the sake of which she had 
allowed her-i self to be dragged into a naval war. As for the rest, they 
withdrew from thd struggle without any loss of territory, although in other 
respects the war had entailed many evil consequences upon them. 


Austria alone emerged from the struggle with considerable loss. To Prussia 
she had forfeited the great part of Silesia and the countship of Glatz to 
Sardinia, the whole region west of the Ticino; to the infante, Don Philip 
Parma and Piacenza. Hence her power was impaired to what we must admit 
to be a very considerable extent, by loss of territory and subjects as well as 
ol revenue ; and yet, compared with the programme which the enemies of 
Austria had begun the war to accomplish, these losses appear almost 
insignificant 


The truth of this assertion will hardly be contested if we recall the far 
reaching projects for the realisation of which a whole congeries of Europeai 
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States waged war upon the daughter of Charles VI. The Austrian 
Netherlands and Luxemburg were destined for France, Lombardy, Parma, 
and Piacenza were to fall to the lot of the infante of Spain; the Tyrol, the 
“Vor-lande ” (Austrian provinces in Swabia), the archduchy of Austria and 
Bohemia, to that of the elector of Bavaria. Saxony was to be extended by 
the addition of Moravia, Prussia by that of Silesia. Indeed, it is by no means 
certain that Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola were not already, in imagination, 
annexed to Bavaria. Nothing was to be left to Maria Theresa except the 
Hungarian provinces, and it was held as a matter of course that the imperial 
crown had passed away from the house of Austria forever. In fact, there was 
no longer to be any house of Austria, and the word all too prematurely 
spoken by Cardinal Fleury, the aged director of French policy, “The house 
of Austria has already ceased to be,” was to be fulfilled. 


If we further take into consideration the advantage given to the enemies of 
Maria Theresa by the immense numerical superiority of the forces at their 


disposal for the furtherance of their schemes, we can understand that the 
wreck of these schemes w^as looked upon almost as a miracle. This 
consideration also helps to explain the attitude of Maria Theresa’s allies. 
For while the empress could hardly bring herself to brook the loss of such 
considerable portions of her dominions as Silesia and the parts of Italy she 
had been compelled to cede, such losses did not seem to the maritime 
powers hard to endure, when compared with the ruin that had threatened 
Maria Theresa in the first ; two years of the war. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE LATER YEARS OF MARIA THERESA 


[1748-1780 A.D.] 


Few periods in European history have been so variously judged as that 
which preceded the Seven Years’ War. To the initial difficulty of finding a 
path through the chaos of diplomatic activity, the diverse attitudes of 
Prussian and Austrian historians have added the confusion of national 
prejudices. Certain it is that the new idea in Austrian policy developed 
slowly, and that the alliance with France, which was definitely concluded at 
Versailles in 1756 (May 11th), had been recommended as early as March, 
1749, by Count von Kaunitz, the youngest member of the council 
summoned by the empress to consider Austria’s policy. The Peace of 
Aachen had provided Austria with more than one occasion for displeasure 
with her traditional ally England, and the rapprochement between Austria 
and France began in earnest j when Kaunitz became ambassador at 
Versailles (1751). He was recalled to ‘ Vienna to carry through the new 
policy upon which the empress was determined alike in home and in 
foreign affairs, and became chancellor in May, 1753. In 1754 England, 
preparing to go to war with France on the question of Acadia and the Ohio 
Valley, pressed Austria for a more effective maintenance of the Barrier 
(against France) in the Low Countries, and i expected to find in her a 
willing ally. Kaunitz replied with a note demanding whether Austria might 
rely on English support in the event of an attack from Prussia.’ 


If Kaunitz were, as a matter of fact, already weighing the chances of an 
appeal to France in the event of England refusing the Austrian proposals, 
his project was not yet ripe; and at that time the idea of regaining Silesia 
and. 
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Glatz through an alHance with England seemed far more within the range 
of practical politics than the doubtful experiment of substituting an entirely 
new policy from that hitherto pursued.“ The idea that Austria might look 
upon her alliance with England as directed against Prussia no less than 
against France roused much astonishment in England, and an answer was 
returned refusing to consider the question of Prussia at all, and reminding 
Austria of her duty of defending the Belgian provinces and Hanover if 
attacked by France. Kaunitz, in reply, openly told the English ambassador, 
Keith, that hostility to Prussia was a necessary factor in the alliance. To his 
note which suggested, without actually expressing, the same opinion, 
England returned no answer. Yet at this time Austria had made no definite 
treaty with France; indeed, as late as the autumn of this year (1755) Kaunitz 
had to recognise that France still clung to her Prussian alliance, although the 
Austrian ambassador, Starhemberg, had been graciously received by that 
influential poHtician ;and great enemy of Frederick, Madame Pompadour. 


THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES (1756 A.D.) 


, It was not until England’s Westminster Treaty with Prussia (concluded 
;fanuary 16th, 1756) was known, that France eagerly welcomed the 
Austrian idvances. The treaty between the two countries was signed at 
Versailles in -he May of 1756, and by the first of its two secret articles the 
empress-queen ‘;vas guaranteed French help against an attack from 
Prussia.’ The treaty las many points of resemblance with the Treaty of 
Cateau-Cambresis, in the ixteenth century, and with the intimate 
understanding between Maria ,le’ Medici and the Spanish house of Austria 
in the seventeenth century. 


People in a position to know the facts assert confidently that Louis XV 


ntended to do the Catholic church a service by overpowering the king of 


Prussia; the feeling of their common Catholic faith contributed to remove 
the 


;ntipathy which had grown up between Versailles and the court of Vienna 
‘1 the course of a struggle more than a century old. To aid this, the idea 
nee more sprang up of a union between the Bourbons and the Austrian 
ouse. Princess Isabella of Parma, granddaughter of Louis XV and daughter 
if that marriage which had already exercised great political influence, had 


list reached her fifteenth year, and was now destined to become the wife of 
the 


srchduke Joseph, the future emperor. The king, who was not wanting in 
itherly tenderness for his daughter, was flattered at the notion of her 
lecoming empress. The marchioness was encouraged and favoured this 
Ian, thereby strengthening her position in the king’s favour; she was the 
litermediary for both sides of these alliances, the religious and the dynastic. 
I’Ut thereby a way was cleared for a turn of events which filled the world 
ith astonishment, and appeared to be of the utmost importance. ‘ All the 
great events of the last historical epoch depended on the antago-jism 
between Bourbon and Austria; the most important relations in Europe lid 
sprung from it, the policy of both cardinals, of Louis XIV, the war of !ie 


Spanish Succession, and the establishment of the house of Bourbon in 


luthern Europe; that this world-embracing antagonism should now be 


llowed by an alliance between these two mighty houses was bound to alter 
:1 other existing relations. 


i The decision of April 19th, 1756, in which the French government recog- 
|sed and accepted in principle the pending negotiations, still enveloped in 
jiep mystery, must be reckoned one of the great turning points of modern 


story. In the two treaties which were now concluded and are known in 
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history as the Alliance of Versailles, there is still no complete agreement 
between the two persons; nevertheless their contents have great 
significance, and we have the less right to abstain from discussing them 
since we have before us an authentic discussion from the Austrian chancery 
of state concerning them. They were concluded on May 1st, not actually in 
Versailles, whence they are dated, but in Jouy, the neighbouring villa of the 
minister Rouille, with whom the other two plenipotentiaries, Starhemberg 
and Bernis, were quartered, for the negotiations still bore the character of a 
private discussion. 


The first treaty was a convention of neutrality, the second a defensive 
alliance. In the first, the court of Vienna promises to take no share, direct or 
indirect, in the struggle between France and England, which further means 
that the imperial power was not to be employed for the advantage of the 
king of England as elector of Hanover; otherwise the German Empire 
would have been excepted from the operations of the treaty. In return, the 
king of France agreed not to attack the empress-queen either in the 
Netherlands or in any other of her dominions — an imitation of the Treaty 
of Westminster, and, at the same time, its direct contradiction; for whilst 
that shielded Germany from the attacks of France, this left it open to them. 
Every word was weighed with the utmost care, WTien the king declared 
therein that he would involve no other government in his war with England, 


it was by the request of Vienna, so that it should not appear as if Austria 
desired to rid herself of other obligations. 


So also in the second treaty, a deed of union and friendship for mutual 
defence, it was expressly stated that this had no offensive purpose against 
any power whatever; and a very moderate number of troops was named to 
be furnished on either side for this purpose — only twenty-four thousand 
men. j Austria further expressly stipulated that she should not be expected 
on her : side to furnish this help in the present war, because that would not 
be in i accordance with her obligations of neutrality. But France was not 
only j without such an exception to her responsibilities — they were so all- 
embracing that they even held good in the event of attack by the Turks. The 
French statesmen had long striven against this, but Count Starhemberg 
insisted on ! his point and knew how to carry it. 


So far the treaty was divulged to the public. Understood literally, it could 
give no offence. Far less innocent is the tenor of the secret articles which 
were added to the defensive treaty. The true purpose of the alliance did not 
appear even here, but nevertheless some of the stipulations involved point 
to it. 


Austria had demanded an especial guarantee, in case she should be attacked 
by Prussia during the war between the two western states. The i French 
ministers did not see fit to specify the king by name, but were ‘ ready for a 
clause in which he was included. According to the reciprocal nature of the 
arrangement, however, it could not be constructed without tending also to 
the further advantage of France. In consideration of this, an article was 
added in which Austria finally promised that if, in consequence of the 
present war, France should be assailed by another power, Austria would aid 
her, and France undertook the same if Austria should be assailed in a 
similar way. The expressions are general, but the meaning is especially to 
insure for Austria the help of France in case of attack from Prussia. 


In the second article, it is noticeable that among the powers which were to 
be invited to join this agreement only the Bourbons in Spain and Italy and 
the emperor, as archduke of Tuscany, are named. The x\ustrians would 
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have wished that the empress of Russia, their closest ally in this affair, 
should be included, but on the French side it was argued that then the allies 
of France, that is, Sweden, Denmark, and even the king of Prussia, would 
have to be named. This was the reason why only the very nearest blood 
relations on both sides were mentioned by name; and when it was further 
agreed that wider invitations should be extended only after mutual 
agreement, one to the Russian empress was at once decided upon. Another 
clause of the articles had reference to the privileges reserved in the cession 
of Parma. 


We are aware of the reluctance with which Maria Theresa accepted the 
confirmation by the Treaty of Aachen of her territorial concessions, 
particularly the renewed guarantee of the surrender of Silesia; she must 
therefore have felt all the greater satisfaction at the third secret article of 
this treaty, in which the prospect was held out of a revision of the Treaty of 
Aachen in respect to the question of territory. She hoped by French aid to 
free herself from the onerous conditions imposed upon her by England, In a 
fourth secret article the two parties promised not only to undertake no new 
responsibiUties towards other powers, but also not to renew old 
understandings, without first consulting with each other and coming to an 
agreement thereon. The court of Vienna had proposed a similar 
arrangement, in order to do away with the suspicion that its alliance with 
England had not yet been completely severed; but an even more important 
reason was that by this means all apprehension lest the understanding 
between Prussia and France should be renewed on any fresh basis was 
removed. 


In the communication to the Russian court in which these articles were 
elucidated, there was even expressed the hope that the king of Prussia might 
be led by this treaty to take steps which would finally embroil him with the 
crown of France. As before shown, even here the final aims of the alliance 
were not expressed; even this understanding was only to be the precursor of 
one still more comprehensive. 


The treaty was laid before a conference of the privy council in Vienna by 
Kaunitz. The emperor and the empress as well as the council of ministers 
took part in it. Kaunitz remarked that he did not expect the court of France 
to accept it so readily; there was now good ground for hoping that the secret 
convention would be brought about before long. Already France was 
compelled by the existing agreement to stand by Austria, which need not on 
that account be thrown into dependence upon her, as had admittedly been 
the case with Spain, though for all that France must be the first 
consideration in imperial policy. There was also no ground for objecting to 
the fact that mention was made in this treaty of the French guarantee of the 
Peace of Westphalia, for as far as the German Empire was concemed this 
guarantee ‘ was far more necessary for the Catholics than for the 
Protestants. Kaunitz ; pointed out as the greatest advantage to Austria that 
the aid of France against the Porte had been secured. 


If we recollect that at the first council after the Treaty of Aachen it was 1 
agreed on all sides that Austria had three dangerous enemies — Prussia, the 
‘ Porte, and France — it will now be seen that by this defensive alliance 
with ! France Austria had neutralised all three. What had, at that time, 
appeared ‘ desirable, but scarcely to be hoped for, had now, at the right 
moment, been accomplished by the chancellor. There were some among the 
Austrian states- ; men who inclined to the contrary views as long as there 
seemed any chance ; of upholding the old alliance; but now they gave way 
before the accomplished i fact, and there was not one dissentient voice. The 
empress expressed her-i self to the effect that she had never in the course of 
her reign signed any 
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convention with so much pleasure; she was congratulated on the conclusion 
of a transaction which would redound to the welfare of her country and also 
of her faith. Ratifications were exchanged on the 28th of May, and the two 

conventions were then communicated to all courts where there were French 


equal interval. Baasha reigned twenty-two years, and his son Elah and all 
his family were assassinated by Zimri. But the army which was then in the 
land of the Philistines, proclaimed Omri general, and marched against the 
usurper, who burnt himself in his palace after a reign of seven days. 


The kingdom of the north had not the advantage of possessing a strong and 
well-situated capital like that of the south, and on a height in the territory of 
Ejihraim, Omri built the city of Samaria, which by its strong position could 
become a centre of resistance for Israel, as Jerusalem was for Judah. In 
Assyrian inscriptions, Samaria and even the kingdom of Israel are always 
called the house of Omri. Besides this important foundation to which his 
name was to remain attached, Omri showed proof of his ability by securing 
himself an ally against the ever-increasing danger of a struggle with Syria. 
He asked and obtained the hand of Jezebel, daughter of Ithobaal (Ethbaal), 
king of Tyre, for his son Ahab. 


Ahab is generally represented as a type of impiety ; to assert this is entirely 
to misunderstand the character of this epoch. No one was impious ; each 
people had its god and thought him stronger than the others. Ahab heard his 
wife boasting of the power of Baal ; he thought it clever to make sure of 
two divine protectors instead of one, and leaving Jehovah his sanctuaries at 
Dan and Bethel, he built a temple to Baal at Samaria. There was no 
intention of abolishing the worship of Jehovah. The worship of Baal had 
existed in Israel at tlie time of Gideon, and even in the time of Saul ; it had 
been abolished since the reign of David. When Ahab wished to re-establish 
it, he stumbled against the unyielding patriotism of the prophets, who would 
acknowledge no other god but the national one. 


They made a desperate fight against Baal. The people, persuaded like the 
king, that two religions are better than one, looked on at these quarrels 


[} That is according to the Usher chronology. The probable real date is 
about 930 b.c] 
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and Austrian ambassadors, the two ambassadors, in most cases, acting 
simultaneously. 


The Alliance of Versailles gave to France this advantage: that all opposition 
from the Netherlands and from Spain, from Italy and Russia was ended by 
it, and the far-reaching influence of the Catholic church was bound up with 
her political interest. The concessions granted to the house of Austria were 
the price of the dissolution of her old bond of alliance with England. Whilst 
seeking to hold fast all the threads of the old alliance and to inter-weave 
them with the new understanding, Austria was forced, by the reaction 


of the later agreement, out of the existing system into dependency on the 
new ally, in whom confidence could hardly yet be placed with certainty. 
But, on the other hand, France lost by the Treaty of Versailles the federal 
position for which she had formerly striven — a change which was to lead 
to the gravest results. 


Wliat was asserted in reference to Germany was not less true in regard to 
the north and the east. There the opposition against Russia, in which France 
was united with Prussia and Sweden, had to be given up; the relations to 
Poland, so long at least as Austria and Russia were united, were completely 
deranged; it might well be declared that, without this alliance, France could 
not have assented to the passive part she played during the first partition of 
Poland. And whereas, since the time of King Francis I, it had been a leading 
feature of French policy to support the Turks against Austria, this was now 
quite at an end. France did not actually connect herself with the principal 
tendency which bound the two imperial courts, but she connived at it, and 
allowed for it. The political relations of the powers were in this way 
completely changed. The balance of European power had to seek another 
basis. Although in itself this bond between France and Austria was not 
against the natural order of things, seeing that it held, to the great advantage 
of Austria, more than a generation, still with regard to universal relations 
there lay in it even for Austria a new departure of the most questionable 
kind. It had been found necessary for a long time to form defensive 
alliances against the greed of new conquests which France was always 
manifesting. Even the transactions of that time showed that these were by 
no means given up; Austria decided not only to let them run their course, 


but even to support them. And how was this to be accomplished if France 
were once more to be actuated by this greed against Austria herself? The 
outbreak of the revolutionary wars begins with a popular reaction against 
the Treaty of Versailles, and coincides with its abrogation. But the powers 
of reaction were then divided among them- 
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selves. From this point of view, the Treaty of Versailles appeared pregnant 
with consequences for Europe.c 


THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR (1756-1761 A.D.) 


The rupture of peace between Austria and Prussia towards which events had 
been trending, came about in 1756. The war that ensued was the famous 
Seven Years’ War, through which Frederick II of Prussia won a place 
among the great captains of all time. The details of this war will of course 
be given in the history of Frederick (in Vol. XV); it will suffice here to give 
the barest synopsis of events, after which we shall deal more at length with 
the consequences to Austria of the great conflict.“ 


The Campaign of 1756 


The war commenced with the sudden invasion of Saxony by Frederick. The 
Saxon army, too weak for resistance, withdrew to the fortified camp at 
Pirna in September. The king decided to starve out the Saxons. General 
Browne of the imperial army advanced to their relief. The king met him 


with thirty thousand men, and a battle was fought at Lobositz on the Saxon 
ii’rontier (October 1st). Frederick asserted his position, and therefore won 
ohe battle. He could not follow up the Austrians, as he required his troops 
;-,0 subdue the Saxon camp. Browne made yet another attempt to support ‘i 
sortie of the Saxons; but this also failed, and the Saxons, seventeen thou- 
;and strong, had to surrender (October 14th). Thus ended the first cam- 
)aign. The Prussians took up winter quarters in Saxony. 


In the winter the king made preparations for the next campaign. He ilealt 
with Saxony as conquered land; he placed the common soldiers taken \X 
Pirna in the Prussian regiments: this was small gain, for they deserted 
‘Mholesale. His strongest ally was the king of England; he raised a 
consider- !ble army in Hanover, and the duke of Cumberland was to be at 
its head. 


Austria extended its alliance with France. Louis XV promised to place 
00,000 men in the field, to take 10,000 Bavarians and Wiirtembergers into I 
is pay and place them at the disposal of Austria, to contribute 2,000,000 
lulden as subsidy to the war, and finally not to lay down arms before the 
lonquest of Silesia and Glatz. Sweden promised to place 20,000 men in’the 
jeld. The German Empire declared the invasion of Saxony to be a breach jf 
the imperial peace, and declared w^ar with Prussia. Of these allies, the 
Wiirtembergers were reluctant, for they thought it wrong to fight against le 
Protestant king for the Catholic empress; they thought the entire war ‘as 
directed against Protest? ntism. They felt that the imperial army was 
iicomplete and badly put together, as many imperial princes preferred to iire 
out their troops to the English than to place them at the disposal of the 
Inpress at their own cost. The Russians furnished 60,000 and the Austrians 
1)0,000 men. These masses were to fight in the next campaign. 


e King Frederick came before the enemy. He advanced from Silesia and 
lixony with four army corps, and on the appointed day the main forces !ok 
their stand not far from Prague (May 4th). To save Prague, Prince iiarles of 
Lorraine had to give battle. He lost it, and with 50,000 men fell jLck on 
Prague, which the king immediately besieged. General Daun, who 
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with 29,000 men was only at the distance of a day’s march from Prague, 
took up the defeated right wing of the main army, 14,000 strong, and retired 
to Moravia. Reinforcements advanced from all sides, whilst Prague was 
hard pressed by the king. Five hundred houses had already been destroyed 
in the bombardment, horse flesh was consumed, tin money was coined, the 
powder ran out. To save the town a battle had to be fought. With 50,000 
men, Daun advanced to Kolin. He had thought of everything and even made 
previous arrangements for retreat, whence the erroneous tradition has arisen 
that he gave up the battle as lost and wished to withdraw. 


The king had advanced to meet and attack him with 34,000 combatants 
(June 18th). For the first time Frederick was beaten; he lost 13,000 men, 45 
cannon, and 22 banners. The imperial losses amounted to 8,000 men. Daun 
himself had two horses shot under him, received two wounds, but did not 
desert the battle-field. 


The king immediately raised the siege of Prague and retired to Dresden. 
Luck seemed to have deserted him. The duke of Cumberland — who with 
an army consisting of troops from Hanover, Brandenburg, Hesse, Gotha, 
Lippe, Biikeburg, and a small Prussian force, was to cover north Germany 
— was beaten at Hastenbeck by Marshal d’Estrees (July 26th), and had to 
sign a convention at Closter-Seven in accordance with which the auxiliaries 
were dismissed to their homes, but the Hanoverians removed to the other 
side of the Elbe. Hereupon, the French occupied Hanover and threatened 
Magdeburg. The Swedes had invaded Prussian Pomerania. The Russians 
had conquered Memel, and beaten General Lehwald at Jiigerndorf. The 
imperial general, Hadik, had successfully led an expedition to Berlin, and 
exacted 350,000 reichsthalers in war taxes and 25,000 thalers for the troops 
from the town. 


The king rose up, marched against the French, and defeated them at 
Rossbach (November 5th). Then he turned to Silesia, which had been 
invaded by the Austrians under Prince Charles and Daun. Nadasti 
conquered Schweidnitz (November 11th). The prince of Bavaria, who was 


against the Austrians, was beaten and taken, and Breslau surrendered to the 
imperials (November 24th). 


The king restored his fortunes by the battle of Leuthen. The Austrians, 
about 66,000 strong, were totally defeated (December 5th). They lost 
20,000 men and 66 cannon. The result of this victory for the Prussians was 
the conquest of Liegnitz and of Breslau. Two other circumstances were 
favourable to the king. The king of England did not ratify the Convention of 
Closter-Seven : he recalled the duke of Cumberland, who was replaced by 
the able Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. The Russians suddenly withdrew, ‘ 
for the empress was very ill; General Apraxin was awaiting her end, and as 
i her successor was in favour of the king of Prussia, Apraxin hoped to win j 
approbation by withdrawal. The empress Elizabeth recovered, and Apraxin 
was Cashiered, but the king was exempted by the Russians from blame in 
this campaign. 


The Campaigji of 1758 


The fight between the French and Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick led to no 
important results. The Russians had conquered Konigsberg and almost all 
Prussia, and besieged Kiistrin. The king defeated them at Zorndorf; they 
lost 20,000 men, and retired to the Polish frontier (August 25th). 


The king had opened the campaign against the Austrians by the invasion of 
Moravia. He invested Olmiitz. The maintenance of the Prussian army 
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by Moravia itself, which the king had intended, was impossible; as the 
imperials easily cut off all communications, provisions had to be brought 
from Silesia. The king sent for a large convoy of 4,000 wagons from 
Silesia; 10,000 men formed the escort, but Daun, receiving intelligence of 
this, sent generals Laudon and Ziskovitz to break it up. They completely 
succeeded. The convoy was attacked in the pass of Domstadl (July 30th); 


all wagons were seized. The Prussians lost 3,000 men. The king now raised 
the siege of Obniitz. The town had bravely defended itself for six weeks. As 
already stated, the king beat the Russians at Zorndorf and returned to 
Silesia. 


The king encamped at Hochkirchen with 40,000 men. It was an 
unfavourable position. Before day-break Daun surprised him (October 
14th). The Prussians resisted heroically, but succumbed to the well-ordered 
attack of the Austrians. They lost 10,000 men, 100 guns, 70 ammunition 
wagons, and 28 banners. Among the dead were the king’s brother-in-law. 
Prince Francis of Brunswick, and Field-marshal Keith. The Austrian loss 
amounted to 7,000 men. The victory did not lead to the results which it 
might have had, for Daun did not attack the king again in the day-time. This 
was the greatest feat of arms in this campaign. 


The Campaign of 1759 


The French successfully opened the campaign. They repulsed the attack of 
Prince Ferdinand on Bergen near Frankfort, occupied the see of Miinster, 
and conquered Hesse; but on the same day were beaten at Minden by Prince 
Ferdinand (August 1st), and at Gohfeld by the hereditary prince Charles 
William Ferdinand of Brunswick, and thus all advantages were lost. 


The Russians advanced in the field with 70,000 men. When General Wedel 
was beaten by them at Ziillichau (July 23rd), they marched to Frankfort on 
the Oder, where they were joined by the imperial general, Laudon, with 
18,000 men. Meanwhile the king had arrived. He fought the Russians near 
Kunersdorf (August 12th). He had thrown the right wing of the Russians 
into confusion, had already taken over 100 cannon, had already written to 
the queen, ” Before two hours elapse, we shall have gained a complete 
victory.” Meanwhile Laudon had advanced; the Prussians could not JDreak 
through his ranks, the Russians rallied; the Prussians were defeated: it was 
their greatest defeat throughout the whole war; 20,000 men and all the 
artillery were lost. If the Russians, as Laudon advised, had followed the 
king, Prussia would have been lost; but Soltikov replied, ”I have received 
no order to destroy the king of Prussia.” 


Soltikov had the same motive in this as had Apraxin when he suddenly 
withdrew from the first campaign — namely, the failing health of the 
empress and the preference of her heir for the king of Prussia. 


The Austrian and imperial armies took Dresden, after a siege of twenty- 
seven days. As the king drew near, Daun dealt a vigorous blow. General 
Finck was at Maxen with 15,000 men. Daun unexpectedly burst upon him, 
surrounded him, and Finck was obliged to surrender with the whole force 
(November 21st). 


The Campaign of 1760 


In this campaign the Austrians were the aggressors. Laudon who now 
coromanded an independent force of 36,000 men, fell upon General Fouque 
at Landeshut, stormed the fortified camp, and took Fouqu6 and two other 
generals prisoners (June 23rd). The Prussians lost 8,000 men, 67 cannon, 38 
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ammunition wagons. Laudon just as eagerly attacked the fortress of Glatz 
(July) and took it by storm. A combined attack on the king by Daun, 
Laudon, and Soltikov was now to take place, but the king frustrated this by 
suddenly attacking Laudon and defeating him at Lignitz. The imperials lost 
10,000 men, 80 cannon, 23 banners. 


In this campaign, the capital of Prussia was invested by the Austrians under 
Lacy and the Russians under Chernichev. When the king hastened to deliver 
Berlin, they drew back. A decisive battle was fought at Torgau in Saxony 
(November 3rd). At first the advantage was with the Austrians, but when in 
the evening Daun left the field wounded, the Prussians triumphed. The 
Austrians withdrew to Dresden. They had lost 20,000 men, and the 
Prussians 13,000. The king himself was slightly wounded. 


The Last Campaign (1761-1762) 


This campaign was less rich in deeds than the preceding. On the 1st of 
October Laudon surprised the stronghold of Schweidnitz and took it by 
storm; this was the only great feat of the Austrians in the campaign. The 
king of Prussia was so exhausted that he could no longer take the 
aggressive, but had to limit himself to the defensive. He would certainly 
have been defeated, except for the death of Elizabeth, the empress of Russia 
(5th of January, 1762). Her successor, Peter III, was an active admirer of 
Frederick’s. He immediately concluded peace with him, returned all 
conquests, and allowed Chernichev to join the Prussian army with 20,000 
men. The Austrians now felt how mistaken they had acted in dismissing 
20,000 worthy soldiers, and among them 500 officers, in the expectancy 
that the king would suffer defeat through want of means and men. 


Suddenly affairs took an unexpected turn. Peter III was overthrown by his 
wife Catherine, and the new empress recalled her troops. The king 
attempted to call them out. The Austrians, who were as yet unaware of the 
order received by Chernichev, had to oppose the Russian troops, and thus 
the king succeeded in displacing the Austrians from their entrenchments at 
Burkersdorf. Thereupon, he besieged Schweidnitz and conquered it after 
sixty-nine days. This was the last exploit of the war. At Fontainebleau peace 
was concluded between France, England, Spain, and Portugal.*/ 


THE RESULT AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 


France renounced her intention of standing in the way of Anglo-American 
development beyond the ocean; and although England undoubtedly gained 
the maritime ascendancy in North America, she nevertheless refrained from 
accomplishing what she could certainly have achieved at that time — the 
simultaneous ruin of the French and the Spanish colonial power. Austria 
also relinquished her purpose of freeing her ancient authority in Germany 
from the restrictions which Prussian power had imposed upon it. She 
decided to grant to the king of Prussia that security the imperilment of 
which had caused him to take up arms. Although there might have been 
moments in which Frederick thought he could dictate laws to the Austrian 
power or overthrow it, he nevertheless seems never to have adopted such a 
plan, which certainly could not have been realised. During the years of the 
war Austria had developed its own fighting forces and remained intact. The 


provinces of the monarchy were still more closely united by the dangers 
and the strain of the war. 
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It is a notable fact that the independence of North America from France and 
the undiminished existence of the Prussian state were not only achieved at 
the same time but stood in very close relations to each other. The former 
opened out an immense future; the eyes of contemporaries were directed 
mainly to the latter. It was a success of eminent historical significance. All 
life must prove itself in strife and struggle. The Prussian state, based on 
ancient foundations which corresponded to those of the other states, 
although they were not exactly similar, had obtained a position of actual 
independence which represented a characteristic principle. But it had been 
attacked by overwhelmingly powerful opponents, and threatened with an 
amputation which would have destroyed it. For its power was its existence. 
This immense danger was now victoriously overcome by Frederick; the 
possession of that province by the acquisition of which the rank of a 
European power had been attained could now be considered to be 
maintained in perpetuity. 


Such was the general state of affairs; but there were still questions of detail 
of a certain importance which awaited a decision. One of these concerned 
the Westphalian-Rhenish provinces of the house of Brandenburg, which had 
so often been the subject of general differences. In consequence of former 
transactions the intention of France was to concede them temporarily to the 
emperor, in his capacity as head of the empire. The Austrians only lacked 
troops which they could employ for seizing these provinces. To provide for 
all cases Starhemberg took care that in the preliminary articles which 
concerned the evacuation of the provinces, the restrictive clause ” as soon 
as possible” should be admitted. The English consented to this eventual 
delay, but at the same time they intended to bring about a definite 
pacification between Prussia and Austria. The point in dispute, which might 
otherwise have caused new difficulties and complications, was finally 


settled by an independent declaration of the two leading powers. In order to 
protect these provinces and also the Austrian Netherlands against attack, the 
plan had been entertained of declaring them neutral territory. But in a 
conference of the 15th of January, 1763, the powers flatly ordained that the 
provinces were to be given back to Prussia. 


Maria Theresa showed some displeasure at this, for it seemed as if an effort 
were being made to conclude the peace over her head, but she raised no 
serious objections, for she herself was determined to have peace. Her chief 
motive for this lay in her relations with the Ottomans. Although they had 
not entered into the proposals of the king of Prussia, they brought to mind 
that the Peace of Belgrade would shortly expire, and seemed ready to renew 
the war. The uncertainty of peace with the Turks made peace with Prussia 
doubly necessary. 


France had already given her consent to direct negotiations between Austria 
and Prussia. The Viennese court, nevertheless, had some misgivings in 
opening them, as the king was not to be strengthened in the opinion that 
peace was indispensable to Austria; it was first desirable to find out whether 
he was disposed for it. Just at the right time an old Saxon councillor to the 
legation, of the name of Saul, well known from a former mission, arrived at 
Vienna; he came from Paris and was going to Warsaw. In conferences with 
him and the Saxon ambassador Flemming, Kaunitz requested the Saxons to 
ascertain whether the king of Prussia was in favour of peace. Kaunitz made 
use of the mediation of the Saxons in preference to any other, as they could 
not then put forward special demands on their own part, and also because 
their position made the speedy conclusion of peace an absolute necessity for 
them. 
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The king of Poland, Augustus III, who was still in Warsaw, consented to the 


proposal, and by the intervention of the crown prince the councillor Fritsch, 
a high Saxon official for whom Frederick had a certain esteem, was 
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without taking part in them. Elijah, the prophet, reproaches them with being 
lame in both feet. The legend of Elijah and the priests of Baal (2 Kings 
xviii.) in its theatrical setting sums up the struggle between the national 
worship of Jehovah and the PhcEnician worship of Baal, a struggle which 
was prolonged for half a century. 


Elijah, the Tishbite, is probably an historical personage, but it is difficult to 
discern his real personality in the midst of the fables accumulated about 
him. The massacre of the priests of Baal really took place under Jehu, after 
the extermination of the princes of the house of Omri. Elijah’s mysterious 
life, his sojourn in the desert where he was fed by ravens, his visions and 
miracles, the power attributed to him of making rain fall at his word, have 
made him the model and patron of ascetics of the succeeding ages. The last 
passage of the legend has not a Hebrew character ; he is taken up to heaven 
in a chariot of fire. The resemblance of the name Elijah with the Greek 
name of sun, ” Helios,” might lead one to believe in some mythological 
infiltration. 


The legends of Elijah and Elisha show us the extent of the admiration of the 
people for the prophets, and by that we can judge of the influence they must 
have had on the politics of their time. This influence was not limited to the 
kingdom of Israel, and was not always beneficial. Thus Jehovah orders 
Elijah to anoint Elisha as prophet, Jehu as king of Israel, and Hazael as king 
of Syria, and the Bible adds : ” that him that escapeth the sword of Hazael 
shall Jehu slay ; and him that escapeth from the sword of Jehu shall Elisha 
slay. Yet I have left seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which have not 
bowed unto Baal and every mouth which has not kissed him.” Foreign war 
was added to religious dissensions. Ben-Hadad, king of Damascus, “having 
thirty-two kings as his auxiliaries,” assembled his army and laid siege to 
Samaria. The Children of Israel slew of the Syrians an hundred thousand 
footmen in one day. But the rest fled to Aphek, into the city and there a wall 
fell upon seven and twenty thousand of the men that were left. And Ben- 
Hadad fled and came into the city into an inner chamber. Ahab spared Ben- 
Hadad upon his promise to restore the cities of Israel that were in 
possession of the Syrians. This clemency, which reminds one of that shown 


delegated to him. The king was then at Meissen; after a short interview he 
declared that he was ready to offer his hand to all that could lead to a lasting 
and fair peace. But he demanded that the Viennese court should make a 
declaration as to his claims. 


The first overture on both sides gave little hope for an understanding. Maria 
Theresa demanded the cession of Glatz and the indemnification of Saxony. 
The king declared that, if he did not receive back all his states, there could 
be no peace, nor would he contribute a penny or a village towards the 
indemnification of Saxony. But these differences of opinion did not put an 
end to the conferences, which now almost by chance were transferred to 
Hubertusburg. We learn that the Austrian plenipotentiary Collenbach had 
some misgiving at seeking peace at the headquarters of the king, and while 
on the road to Leipsic, where these were, revealed his scruples to the Saxon 
ambassador, and caused the negotiations to be transferred to that hunting- 
seat. In Leipsic he would have to negotiate with Finckenstein; at 
Hubertusburg the king sent to him one of the ministry, the privy councillor 
of legation Hertzberg, who first gained some renown by this mission. In 
Hubertusburg there was again some talk of the cession of Glatz; Hertzberg 
urged, as Daun himself allowed, that in the hands of Austria it had some 
importance for the offensive, while for Prussia it had only a defensive 
value. The Austrians demanded the demolition of the fortress, but this was 
opposed by the same argument. On the 2nd of February, 1763, the court of 
Mienna consented to the restoration of Glatz. 


The Austrians, with a view to the approaching settlement of the Franconian 
markgrafsc hafts, proposed the establishment of a Brandenburg secun- 
dogeniture, but this was quite contrary to the dynastical ideas of Frederick. 
He replied that this concerned his house exclusively and could not be made 
the subject of a treaty. On the other hand he interposed no objections to 
Austria’s requests with regard to Modena; and as to the main point, the 
raising of the archduke Joseph to the Roman kingship, he had no further 
objections. The negotiations also concerned the demanded indemnification 
of Saxony. But the Saxon statesmen did not formulate their demands clearly 
and precisely; and it was observed that they were not on good terms with 
the Austrians. The crown prince let the matter drop. 


The other states and estates of the German Empire which had held to the 
court of Vienna also longed for settlement. In his repeated invasions of the 
autonomous states of the empire, Frederick declared that his proceedings 
only concerned those whose contingents were still amongst the troops of the 
empress and that they would cease as soon as they withdrew their troops. 
The estates of the realm now found protection neither with France in 
consequence of the preliminaries, nor with Austria; and the emperor and 
empress released the estates from the promise given by them in 1757. After 
some individual treaties had been made, then followed the neutral 
declaration at the diet of Ratisbon on the 11th of February. 


After manifold disputes, which however never compromised the main 
point, it finally came to the act of signing the articles agreed upon, which 
were no longer to constitute the preliminaries, as was the intention in the 
beginning, but a definitive treaty. Collenbach was again seized with anxiety, 
which arose as much from his subordinate position as from his personal 
characteristics; he went from the Prussian plenipotentiary to the Saxon, 
from one to the 
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other; he even asked his secretar}/ what he would do in his place; at last he 
signed. 


In Vienna itself no doubt prevailed. In consequence of the decision of the 
Anglo-French conference, Maria Theresa was still more decided to urge on 
the peace. Deserted by Russia, threatened by the Turks, in the face of the 
impending superiority of Frederick, which might assert itself at any 
moment, she had no alternative. She had prepared for war, caused its 
outbreak, and with aknost passionate energy directed the military operations 
and the negotiations. It was from her that the system of alliances proceeded, 
from which it was expected with certainty that Silesia would be 
reconquered. She had rejected all proposals of settlement and of peace, but 
her two great allies had been compelled by their own positions to conclude 


peace independently. The most important moment of her political life, 
considered as a whole, was that in which she had to consent and agree to 
the peace. 


The events on both sides are at the same time personal and the greatest 
affairs of state: in Maria Theresa are represented the politics of Austria, 
which dominated Germany and occasionally the world; in Frederick II the 
independence and power of the Prussian state, to the acquisition of which 
he was the chief contributor. 


To sum up, the peace amounted to this: the empress restored the Peace of 
Breslau, which in taking up arms it had been her purpose to destroy; she 
evacuated the provinces which at the outbreak of the war had belonged to 
Prussia; and the king in return withdrew his troops from Saxony.« 


JOSEPH II AS CO-REGENT 


Joseph, the eldest son, and the fourth child, of Maria Theresa, born March 
13th, 1741, married in October, 1760, Isabella of Parma; to Joseph’s great 
grief she died shortly after the birth of her second daughter (November, 
,1763), and he made, for state reasons, a second, and unfortunate marriage 
with Josepha, daughter of the emperor Charles VII (January, 1765). In the 
interval between the two events he was elected king of the Romans (March 
27th, 1764), and crowned in Frankfort (April 3rd). His father, the emperor 
Francis I, died in August of the next year, a husband to whom Maria 
Theresa iwas deeply attached (her first words to her rival. Countess 
Auersperg, after his death were, ” How much have both of us lost! “), a 
passionate huntsman and gambler, not without some quaUties as a collector 
and a financier; a man whose extreme good nature did not always save him 
from the discomforts of his position — as husband of Maria Theresa — as 
he showed espe-i3ially in his jealousy of the all-powerful and trusted 
Kaunitz.« I These family affairs, as is the case in all monarchical states, had 
a many-Bided effect on the public life of the country; but the most 
important and ;iiost telling event was the co-regency of Joseph. 
Immediately after his ‘ather’s death he styled himself German emperor, and 
assumed the govern- ‘nent of the German Empire, so far as there was any 
government at all. Alaria Theresa transferred to him all personal dignities 
and privileges to !Ahich, as the heir and male head of the dynasty, he could 


be entitled. On December 8th, 1765, only a few months after the death of 
her husband, she \ lamed hun co-regent of Austria, without, as she 
expressed herself, relinquishing any portion of the rule which she possessed 
“over the perpetually inseparable Austrian states.” She left him the 
arrangement of the imperial #lousehold, the direction of the military and 
finance departments; but she ‘emained the reigning sovereign, and 
prescribed from time to time wider or 
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narrower limits to his activity as co-regent according to her own judgment 
and the advice of her ministers. A relation of this kind can subsist only 
when one or the other of the two parties possesses a wholly passive, 
acquiescent disposition; and this was the case neither with Maria Theresa 
nor her son. Conflicts between them were, therefore, unavoidable; all the 
more so since their views on religious and political matters differed widely. 


First of all, the emperor broke through the bounds of the old stiff court 
ceremonial. He struck out of the court calendar all the gala days, the 
pilgrimages and processions, the Eastertide custom of washing the feet of 
the poor, and all ceremonious audiences. He dismissed the pages and the 
Swiss guards employed since 1745. He united his court household with that 
of the empress, and he did away with the old Spanish court dress. It is said 
that, the first time Joseph appeared at court in his military uniform, he 
remarked to those standing near him, ” What will my lord steward say to 
this? ” He drew tighter the strings of the ” court purse,” setting a limit to the 
distribution of gifts and pensions. He struck the item of hunting expenses 
out of his household budget. It was at his suggestion that in 1766 the Prater 
in Vienna, which up to that time had been reserved as a hunting ground for 
the court, was thrown open for the free use of the entire public; likewise the 
Augarten in 1765. 


A new spirit was also noticeable in political and social life. Joseph’s ideas : 
of monarchical rule were quite different from his mother’s. Maria Theresa, 


notwithstanding all reforms, represented the old Austrian governmental sys- 
tem with its provincial and feudal tendencies. Joseph longed to sweep away 
completely the remains of the Middle Ages which still lay like a rubbish 
heap on Austria, Maria Theresa dispensed favours to an extravagant degree; 
Joseph sought to accord honour only to merit. Maria Theresa set a great 
value upon ancient families and inherited privileges; Joseph estimated the 
value of a man by his work. Maria Theresa disliked to disturb the existing 
order of things; Joseph wanted to see the forces of the state refreshed and 
infused with new vigour. 


The courtiers who dreaded his innovations accused him of violence, harsh-1 
ness, and rapid changes in his reforms; but those of his letters and opinions 
about his period in our possession prove how deeply the young emperor had 
thought on matters of state and government. He did not regard the state ‘ as 
a patrimony, but as Rechtsstaat — that is, a state where all administration is 
based on law. His whole being was penetrated by a consciousness of his 
responsibilities and by thoughts making for the good and the honour of 
Austria. The private fortune, amounting to about 8,000,000 florins, which 
he inherited from his father, over which he had a little disagreement with 
his brother Leopold, he surrendered to the state for the reduction of the 
public j debt. In 1768 he wrote to his brother: ” Love of the fatherland, the 
good of the monarchy, this is the only passion which I feel — it guides my 
every action. I am so penetrated by it that my soul is at peace only when I 
am convinced of the usefulness of our course of action. Nothing appears too 
trivial to me, everything interests me.” His youthful spirit demanded work 
and activity, but he was early compelled to recognise the force that habit 
and inertia lend to existing institutions. His co-regency resolved itself into a 
consulting rather than an active office; so that he was often compelled to 
give his sanction to what he disapproved. He found himself often in 
contention even with Kaunitz, and as a rule the empress sided with the 
latter. In the first years Joseph was completely under his mother’s rule; he 
carried submission to a degree of self-obliteration and personal humiliation; 
but as 
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time went on he could not bring himself to continue playing the part his 
father had played. As early as 1769 he desired that his signature might have 
an independent significance, and in 1773 and 1775 he openly requested to 
be permitted to withdraw from participation in the government. 


As his mother was against both alternatives, he went more and more his 
own way; he expressed his real opinions with more decision in the council 
chamber, but was always inclined to yield. In 1773 and 1775 he wrote to his 
mother, ” I love nothing on earth but you and the state. I have the will and 
strength to be obedient, but not to change my convictions and principles.” 
The antagonism of principles continued to exist, but this did not prevent 
Maria Theresa from arriving at an understanding with her son and agreeing 
to “good and useful” innovations. From the retarding and accelerating 
movements, as represented respectively by Maria Theresa and Joseph, there 
issued the reform period of 1770-1780, which laid the foundation of the 
Josephinian system. This system discarded feudalism, and the hierarchy in 
favour of the power of the state, remoulded the legal and military 
administration, created a new code, established the public school, freed the 
peasants from the crushing burden laid upon them by their landowners, and 
transformed not only the political structure but also the nation itself in its 
social organisation, its customs, and its habits of thought. 


The portrait of Joseph II is well known — that open face with the blue eyes, 
now so mild and again so determined, the high forehead, the little mouth 
and soft lips, the full, rather sensuous chin, the powdered hair rolled into 
curls on the temples and worn in a bag behind. At that time, between 1770 
and 1780, he was in the prime of life, strong and healthy, no work being too 
hard for him, no effort too great. He walked quickly, his gestures and action 
were rapid. On his journeys he always pressed forward with the speed of 
the wind, through night and mist, across torrents and over wild mountain 
passes. He was always ready to learn and delighted to enter into , the 
minutest details. He paid far too little attention to the advice given him by 
the great Frederick at Neisse, not to let himself be oppressed by trifles, 
which wearied the spirit and hindered it from considering great matters. His 
household and his way of life were quite simple. He liked to affect ‘ 


independence of anyone’s service. He was accustomed to command — 
strict, unsparing, often violent and crushing; and then again gentle and 
kindly, full of pity and sympathy for every kind of suffering, particularly for 
the sighs of the poor and oppressed. He w^as the first prince of his race in 
centuries who stepped forth into the common hfe, the first prince who spoke 
and wrote intelligible German. Wherever he appeared he charmed 
everyone, high and low, with his frank, friendly manner; he was during 
those years the most ipopular prince in all Germany, the joy and the hope of 
the new generation. 


JOSEPH II ATTEMPTS REFORMS 


14 As German emperor, Joseph IT attempted to shake at least the highest 
Functionaries of the administration out of their rigidity; but how was it ; 
possible to introduce the germs of progress into the dead mass of imperial 
.‘ederation? The German king had long been denuded of all actual rights, 
smd real influence he possessed only through the aulic council of the 
empire, imd even here it was difficult to accomplish anything actually 
affecting the power and the rights of the territorial sovereignties. The 
imperial law court jvas moreover overladen with business, and the members 
had little inclination or any continuous activity. They looked upon their 
position, as a State 
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councillor once expressed it, as on a farm, upon which time and labour are j 
spent only in proportion to the yield. 


Joseph had the honest intention to get rid of the glaring abuses. After he had 
assumed the direction of affairs in 1776, he plainly expressed to the 
members of the council his dissatisfaction with their manner of working. A 
decree dated October 21st, 1767, ordered four weekly meetings of the 


council and the settlement of all disputes within, at most, two years; in 
particular he denounced the evil of receiving and demanding presents. 


” The slightest evasion or violation of my earnest command,” ran the 
imperial decree, ” I will punish — for the benefit of the honest and the 
terror of the selfish — in the severest way, even by dismissal, and this 
without regard to services rendered with no matter how great ability.” In the 
same way Joseph endeavoured to check the corruption of the imperial 
supreme court | in Wetzlar. In this court of highest instance, however, the 
administration of justice was not possible; the small numbers of the workers 
could not compass the amount of business, and those suits which were 
settled were not always decided according to equity. There had been no 
inspection of its work since 1588. Under Joseph I, one was planned but 
never carried out. j Joseph II attacked the question once more, in order to 
make an end of the-selling of justice and of general corruption. On the 11th 
of May, 1767, a! commission of inquiry began its work. Prince Fiirstenberg 
acted as principal, the old chancellor of Treves, Spangenberg, was 
commissioner, Baron Erthal, canon of Mainz, afterwards taking the latter’s 
place. j 


The commission was active, but nothing was accomplished. In thef imperial 
supreme court, as in the aulic council, everything remained in itsi former 
condition. The number of lawsuits in arrear in 1772 was not less] than 
61,233; one lawsuit, concerning the property of an imperial count, j lasted 
188 years. 1 


Joseph II experienced here in matters of detail what he was to encounter! 
later in his policy as a whole. The mass of stagnation was too enormous fori 
him to be able to infuse the breath of life into it. The decay of the chief} 
offices of the empire, of the military, financial, and law departments, was 
not, to be attributed only to individual negligent councillors and corrupt 
agents;] it lay deeper, in the complete collapse of the federation of the 
empire and in’ the utter absence of municipal character. In earlier 
generations there had still existed a communion of outward interests 
through the disposition ofi the German princes. At the end of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen-| turies in particular, the combined action of 
Austria and Prussia had led to a| new development of strength, and had 


revived the importance of the empire! in the eyes of Europe. This union was 
destroyed by the enmity of Frederick! II to Austria and by the new position 
which he had won for Prussia; andj it was not evident how the federal 
arrangement of the empire could evolve £| new order of things from its 
native strength. 


In domestic matters the co-regent’s reforming activity was directed, ir the 
first place, to the affairs that were admitted to be his province — the 
military and the financial. After the death of Daun (1765) Joseph for a 
moment contemplated taking over the supreme direction of military affairs, 
but thai the German emperor should at the same time appear as Austrian 
minister o war was impossible. 


Laudon, in the opinion of Frederick II the only really capable Austriai 
general, was not elected as president of the council of war, but instead Coun 
Maurice Lacy, a foreigner of low birth, who at the beginning of the Sevei 
Years’ War was one of the youngest colonels in the army, and who was nov 
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raised over the heads of thirty generals into the foremost position. Daun had 
recommended him and the choice appeareil, in fact, a fortunate one, for 
Lacy was a magnificent organiser. He provided a better dress, better 
weapons, and an improved equipment for the army; introduced improved 
exercises for the cavalry; united the commissariat administration to the 
ministry of war; founded the general staff; caused the fortresses of the 
empire to be restored, etc. His administration brought new life into the 
army, but caused great opposition in the civil administration. Lacy even got 
into slight differences with the emperor, and resigned in 1774. His 
successor was, again, not Laudon, but the cavalry general. Count Andrew 
Hadik. 


Joseph had taken the liveliest interest in the military reforms, but seemed 
nevertheless dissatisfied. He complained to his mother that the army budget 


was only 17,500,000 and that scarcely half the men were fit for war. When 
the army took the field, in 1778, it was neither so large nor so well 
equipped, nor so prepared for war as Maria Theresa and Joseph had 
expected. Neither was Joseph II satisfied with the financial-economic 
condition of the state. He condemned with sharp words the shortsightedness 
of the state officials, who had no grip on the situation as a whole, and who 
could not draw their conclusions as to what was necessary for the state from 
their own private household and business experience. 


Joseph II was an extreme protectionist, with physiocratic leanings. In a 
memorial written in 1765 he had already pronounced against the 
importation of all foreign goods, with the exception of spices and groceries. 
It is known that he once had many thousand gulden worth of foreign 
watches destroyed, and the foreign wines in his house were sent away to the 
hospital. ” Agriculture and industry are of more importance than 
commerce,” he wrote. Austria, he considered, having so little sea-frontage, 
would never drive a very brisk foreign trade, and the balance of trade would 
always remain a passive one, as in former times. 


From year to year he laid before his mother comprehensive schemes of 
reform which he had drawn up, and which showed great keenness of insight 
and knowledge of details. In these he always laid stress on the general good 
and the necessity of thoroughgoing measures. ” My ardour,” he wrote to 
Maria Theresa, ”for our fatherland and for your majesty will never cool; but 
to succeed in great things one must examine thoroughly and act in a 
determined manner, penetrating into the heart of things, else it will be, as 
we see, all patchwork that yields no results; consideration for too many 
special interests renders unavaiUng the efforts of the best intentioned.” 


But bold measures were not to the taste of the empress, especially in her 1 
later years. Joseph’s reforms appeared rash to such an unheard-of degree I 
that the courtiers who belonged to the good old times shook their heads ° 
doubtfully, and the empress herself shrank from them. One of the courtiers I 
said to her that an effort was being made to disgust her with the 
government, ; to draw her away still further from business of state, and to 
wrest the sceptre ‘wholly from her grasp; she should rouse herself to defend 
her rights with Christian strength, 


by Saul to the king of the Amalekites, could not please the prophets. One of 
them said to Ahab : ” Thus saith the Lord, Because thou hast let go out of 
thy hand a man whom I appointed to utter destruction, therefore shall thy 
life go for his life, and thy people for his people.” 


Ahab had played a fine part ; unfortunately he soon furnished a legitimate 
grievance to his enemies : he wanted a vineyard adjoining bis house, and 
the proprietor refused to sell it. On the advice of Jezebel, he had the owner 
accused of treason, and when the judges condemned him he confiscated his 
goods. No doubt it was a crime, but no greater than that of David, who had 
caused the death of one of his officers so as to obtain the batter’s wife ; and 
that had not prevented David from being a king after the Lord’s heart : 
whilst the death of Naboth served as a pretext to justify the plots of those 
jealous of Ahab’s family. 


It is remarkable that there should have been proofs of friendships between 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah only under the kings of the house of Omri 
; and singularly enough, this alliance was concluded mth one of the kings of 
Judah, who found grace in the sight of the writers of the Bible, because of 
their fervour for the worship of Jehovah. 


Asa, grandson of Rehoboam, died after a reign of forty-two years. His son 
Jehoshaphat surpassed him in piety ; the only reproach made against him 
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in the Book of Kings, is with regard to his having tolerated sacrifices ” in 
the high places,” and this reproach is without import, as this custom was not 
considered heretic until the reign of Hezekiah. Jehoshaphat made his son 
Jehoram (or Joram) marry a daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, called Athaliah. 
The king of Israel, wishing to retake Ramoth in Gilead, which had not been 
included among the towns restituted by Ben-Hadad, demanded tlie 
assistance of the king of Judah as his ally : Jehoshaphat consented to follow 
him ; but not until he had consulted Jehovah on the issue of the battle. Ahab 


Maria Theresa had no real intention of abdicating, and when the first mood 
had passed she took the reins of government into her hands again; but ,the 
old liveliness and inner cheerfulness did not return. From this time the 
|Aomplaint comes to us — “am no longer en vigueur, am alone and 
forsaken, ‘;T(iy courage begins to fail me,” etc. 


; Those whose strength had served her of old gradually died out, and she 
I’Ould not understand the new men. In the ideas and personalities of the 
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day, the contrast between the old time and the new mirrored itself; and this 
contrast made itself felt in the state council, in the ministerial bureaus, and 
in the relations of the provinces and the different classes of people. The 
peculiar relations existing between the royal mistress and the co-regent did 
not, indeed, bring divided councils into the centre of government, but 
certain essential reforms halted and foreign policy became uncertain and 
hesitating. 


Although the empress often sanctioned the proposals made by Joseph, in all 
those where tolerance and the relation of church and state were in question, 
an understanding between them was impossible. Maria Theresa not only 
regarded the Catholic church as the only one which brought salvation with 
it, but also as the only one that had a right to exist. She hated tolerance, 
enlightenment, philosophy, and indifferentism. She lamented the corruption 
of manners, the spread of irreligion, the striving after universal freedom, 
and most of all the scholars and philosophers of the enlightenment, ! who in 
her opinion were immoral and made bad fathers, bad sons and i husbands, 
bad ministers and citizens. j 


When Joseph II was travelling through Switzerland, and in one of hisj 
letters made use of the world “tolerance,” she answered him: ” Nothing is’ 
so wholesome or so necessary as religion. Would you have everyone form-; 
a religion after his own fancy — no prescribed cult, no submission? Peace! 


and contentment would be at end, the right of might and other terrible 
effects:’ would once more be among us. I desire no spirit of persecution, but 
still, less one of indifference and tolerance. I wish to be gathered to my 
fathers/ with the knowledge to comfort me that my son thinks in religious 
matters-as his ancestors did, that he has given up his false logic and his bad 
books;; that he is not as those who sacrifice all that is holy and venerable so 
that their mere intellect may shine, and who desire an imaginary freedom 
whichi could only lead to unbridled license and confusion.” But in these 
respectsi Joseph could not bring himself to alter his views. 


When in Inner Austria in 1773, and in Moravia in 1777, many burghera and 
peasants confessed themselves Protestants, Joseph demanded freedoirl for 
all religions, and condemned in severe terms the proceedings of the 
government, which desired to take the harshest steps provided by the 
existing-law for the punishment of the recalcitrants. ” The orders of the 
government,’ he wrote to his mother, ” against the Protestants in Moravia 
are against th( principles of our religion and of good government- — even 
against commoi sense. In order to convert the people the government would 
make soldier of them, send them to the mines and to the public works. That 
was no done even when the Lutherans were first persecuted. I declare 
positive!; that whoever has written this order is unworthy to serve the 
governmeni and has, as a man, my contempt.” As Kaunitz also advised 
moderation, Mari| Theresa in 1779 and 1780 let herself be persuaded to 
milder measures; th’ leaders of the apostasy were to be exiled to Hungary or 
Transylvania; publi worship was to be forbidden them, but the government 
was to endeavour t! correct the people only by mild teaching and 
persuasion. 9 


I 
THE FIRST PARTITION OF POLAND (1772 A.D.) 


On October 5th, 1763, Augustus III king of Poland died, and on the sU’ 
cession of the Russian candidate, Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski (Septen 
ber 6th, 1764), a civil war broke out between the Russian and the nation 
parties, in which Catherine participated by sending troops into Poland ‘ 
defend the Greek Christians (1767). The situation was further complieatr 
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in the following year by a declaration of war from Turkey, whose territory 
had been invaded by Russian troops. In order to secure the strict observance 
of her neutrality, Austria marked out the Polish border, and in doing so 
(June 1769) included the Zips district (which had once belonged to 
Hungary), and a little more of Polish territory. As early as 1771 Frederick 
had persuaded Catherine to favour his plan for enlarging their territories 
from Poland, rather than from Turkey, and desired Austria to participate. 
Maria Theresa, hostile to Frederick, resisted the idea. Joseph, who had met 
Frederick twice in 1769, was from the first for a forward policy in Poland 
and the East, and Kaunitz came round to his opinion. The situation which 
presented itself to Maria Theresa was indeed difficult. Her neighbours, 
Frederick and Catherine, were about to enlarge their borders at the expense 
of Poland, and self-interest, championed by her chancellor and her son, 
suggested that she should claim a corresponding increase of territory from 
one quarter or another — from Prussia, if Frederick would permit it — from 
Poland, which she shrank from robbing, or from Turkey, which trusted in 
Austria, and whose cause Joseph had taken up against Russia.” 


Complaisant as Kaunitz usually proved w’hen it was a question of acting 
upon the clearly expressed wishes of the empress, he could not make up his 
mind to yield in this instance. As Maria Theresa herself not merely 
acknowledged but averred with mournful insistence, for more than a year it 
had not been her opinion but Joseph’s that decided the foreign policy of 
Austria. Joseph alone was answerable for the occupation of districts on the 
Polish ‘ border, for the levy of forces in Hungary, and for the convention 
with the Porte. Maria Theresa had strenuously opposed and strongly 
disapproved of all these measures ; but Joseph had nevertheless carried his 
point. This being so, it was difficult, if not impossible, to take a 
diametrically opposite course at ; this stage of the proceedings. Kaunitz 
w^as glad that Joseph had at least ‘ desisted from his demand that the Porte 
should be forced to continue the war, ‘, and had assented to the proposal 
that Thugut should exert himself at Con- ; stantinople to gain acceptance for 


an armistice and permission to convene a 1 peace congress. Maria Theresa, 
whose most earnest desire from beginning to end had been a speedy 
conclusion of peace, W’ as of the same mind, and Kaunitz ‘ hastened to 
issue a commission to Thugut to that effect. I It was otherwise with the 
instructions which were to be sent to Van Swieten in Berlin ; and the 
negotiations with the court of St. Petersburg were ‘ continued through the 
agency of Galitzin. At Potsdam, on February 4th, 1772, the audience took 
place in which Van Swieten discharged his mission to the king of Prussia. 
Frederick readily agreed in principle to the idea that 1 Austria ought to gain 
an accession of territory proportionate to the acquisi-I tions of Russia and 
Prussia. But he gave a start when Van Swieten remarked ° that the equality 
must not be confined to the extent and inherent value of the ; districts to be 
annexed, but must extend to their political importance, and that ; there was 
hardly any part of Poland that would be of the same importance to ‘ Austria 
as Polish Prussia was to Frederick. And when at length Van Swieten ‘, came 
to the point and proposed that the king should take all Polish territory ; that 
fell to Austria and indemnify the imperial house by the cession of Glatz and 
Silesia, Frederick rejected the idea with vigour. 


I 
! Belgrade, Bosnia, and Servia 


\ So decided and unmistakable was the king’s determination, that Van I 
Swieten was soon convinced that there was not the slightest prospect of 
indu- 
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cing him to change his mind on the point. He therefore brought forward the 
second proposal, that which referred to the acquisition of Belgrade and part 
of Bosnia and Servia by Austria. In the chancehor’s opinion, the way to 
make the Porte accede to this was by the return of Russia — secure in her 
acquisitions in Poland — to the conditions of peace first proposed between 


her and Turkey, and by the evacuation of Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
Bessarabia to induce the Porte to make the concessions desired by Austria. 
Frederick received this proposal very favourably. He declared that he was 
ready to give it his warmest support at the Russian court; and Van Swieten, 
naturally, refrained from proceeding to the other alternatives. 


The king of Prussia’s letters to his brother show the duplicity of his conduct 
towards Austria. At the very time that he promised Van Swieten to employ 
all his influence at St. Petersburg in favour of the demands of the imperial 
court, he was writing to Prince Henry to the opposite effect. He called it a 
breach of trust on the part of Austria that she should propose to take from 
the Porte (a power which had confided in her and begged her mediation) a 
district the loss of which would weaken it on the Hungarian frontier to the 
same extent that it had already been weakened by the Russian occupation of 
the Crimea. He was convinced, he said, that Austria was afraid of war and 
would accept anything that was offered in order to avoid it. 


Reprehensible as this proceeding on the part of the king of Prussia may be 
from the point of view of political honesty, it cannot be denied that the 
reflections in which he indulged and the accusations which he launched 
against Austria were not wholly without warrant. The opinion, wdiich had 
always been professed by Maria Theresa, that it w’as impossible to take the 
course desired by Joseph and Kaunitz without being guilty of a breach of 
trust, steadily gained ground in Vienna. The chief credit for this must 
doubtless be attributed to the empress. In vigorous terms she once more 
repudiated the notion that Austria should enrich herself at the expense of 
the Porte, which had trusted her and with which she had just entered into a 
convention. Maria Theresa even went further and contested the justice of 
the principle which had been laid down — that if two states were in the act 
of enriching themselves by dishonest means a third must necessarily be 
driven, for weighty political reasons, to do the same. For this cause she 
declared afresh that she W’Ould take no part of the Polish dominions. If, 
however, this was not to be avoided, she could only assent on condition that 
Poland should receive Moldavia and Wallachia as compensation for the loss 
thus inflicted. 


” I confess,” she says, ” that it costs me something to come to a decision in 
a matter of the justice of which I am by no means convinced, even if it were 
advantageous. But in all the three alternatives amongst which we have to 
choose I cannot discover the advantage. The easiest way would be to agree 
to the proposed partition of Poland. But what right have we to rob the 
innocent, whom we have always prided ourselves upon protecting and 
defending? To what end all these great and costly preparations, to what end 
so many blustering threats to maintain the balance in the north of Europe? 
The only motive — the advantage of not being left alone between the other 
two powers without gaining any advantage for ourselves — does not seem 
to me sufficient, does not seem even an honourable pretext for associating 
ourselves with two unjust usurpers in the design of still further injuring a 
third party without the slightest legal right. “^ 


Since it was clear that Prussia and Russia would carry out their partition 
treaty whatever Austria might do, Maria Theresa submitted, though always 
with misgivings, and Austria chose as her share of the spoil Galicia and 
various 
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other districts in Poland which had once belonged to the Hungarian crown. 
The announcement of Austria’s occupation of the country was not 
published till September 26th, 1772, by which time she was already in 
possession. No protests were raised anywhere either at home or abroad. 
Poland lost to the three powers 3,925 square miles of her best land out of a 
total of 13,500. Rus-sia, having waged a successful war against Turkey 
(1768-1774), refused all intervention, and in spite of Austrian threats made 
her own peace at Kutchuk-Kainardji (July 16th, 1774). Austria, however, 
succeeded in getting from the Porte a little territory of 181 square miles, 
Bukowina, which she had occupied on Turkey’s behalf against Russia while 
the preliminaries to peace were being settled.” 


Provisions Made by the Treaty of Partition 


According to the letter of this treaty, Austria should have taken possession 
of all the Polish territory that fell within the new boundary line, which was 
to run from Silesia along the right bank of the Vistula as far as Sandomir 
and the junction of the river San, thence in a straight line to Zamoste, and 
on through Hubieszow to the Bug, then along the course of that river and 
the frontier of Borussia to the environs of Sbrysh and from thence to the 
Dniester. Finally, Pocutia as far as the border of Moldavia was to fall to 
Austria. 


The fifth article provided that the three powers should proceed in complete 
accord to bring about an agreement with the kingdom of Poland concerning 
the territories severally acquired by them, and to restore tranquillity and 
order in the interior of the kingdom. For the attainment of this end it 
appeared necessary to agree upon both the date and method of taking 
possession. 


The question of issuing a manifesto now came into the foreground. Panin 
had sent the rough draft of such a manifesto to Vienna with his first 
proposals for a treaty of partition, but the idea had been vehemently 
opposed, especially by the empress. In spite of Kaunitz’ advice to waive 
what was after all a minor consideration, she could not bring herself to do 
so. Kaunitz was therefore obliged to draw up a counter-project, in which 
Maria Theresa ultimately acquiesced, subject to certain alterations. At a 
later period she herself speaks of it as ’very successful.” It was also 
sanctioned by Russia and \ Prussia. 


We are probably right in assuming that the great political triumph he had 
gained by getting his scheme accepted as it stood, both in Berlin and St. 
Petersburg, gave the chancellor the most lively satisfaction. But in the brief 
reports in which he announces to the emperor and empress the conclu-1 
sion of the Treaty of Partition there is not a word of the impression it made I 
upon himself. And while Joseph acknowledges the information in the 
words, “I am much obliged for this agreeable news,” the empress, who was 
wont to be so communicative, refrains from any observation. On the report 
which Kaunitz sent her with the deeds of ratification for signature she only 
put the “laconic words, ” Have signed.” 


! ^ But we should be wrong in assuming that, in her grief for what she con- 
‘ceived the injustice done by the partition of Poland, Maria Theresa was 
blind to the advantages which would accrue to her own country from it. _ A 
short but remarkable note from the empress to Lacy bears testimony to this 
ambiguous mood, if we may so call it. And her words are of great interest 
also as proving that it was Lacy who had incited Joseph to such ambitious 
desires. “The courier from St. Petersburg,” Maria Theresa writes to the 
field-marshal ivith her own hand, ” has brought the wretched partition 
signed. I have you 
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to thank for this great advantage, if such it really is. One thing is certain — 
that it was you who sketched the plan of it, who dared to demand so much, 
and thus did the state this service, without entering upon the question of 
whether it were just or not.” In such wise did the treaty for the partition of 
Poland become an accomplished fact. 


MARIA THERESA AND RELIGION 


The spirit of monarchical absolutism guided Maria Theresa in the measures 
in which she dealt with the ecclesiastical affairs of her subjects. In the first 
years of her reign she was anxious to banish all Jews from the kingdom at 
six months’ notice, and nothing but the intercession of the elector of Mainz, 
the kings of Poland and England, and the pope, who himself spoke on 
behalf of the unfortunate race, diverted her from this intention. She was not 
tolerant by nature, and she could not rise to the idea that tolerance is not a 
religious but a political measure, which becomes indispensable when a state 
includes professors of different creeds. Protestantism was kept in 
subjection; she ignored many private misdemeanours committed against 
Protestants, and often herself interfered in domestic concerns when it was a 
question of religion. 


Although a strict Catholic, she maintained towards the pope the principle of 
absolute sovereign authority, and the last time the Roman curia was applied 
to for an indulgence to allow the clergy to be taxed was during the Seven 
Years’ War. She prohibited the visitations of the apostolic nuncios in her 
dominions, and the publication of any papal bull without the royal warrant; 
many holy days were abolished as detrimental to agriculture and trade, the 
abuse of exorcism was strictly forbidden, trial for witchcraft might not be so 
much as mentioned, a limit was fixed to the fortunes which might be taken 
into monasteries and nunneries, binding vows were not to be taken before 
the age of twenty-four. She revived the old amortisation laws for religious 
committees; a special edict was issued on the subject of the absorption of 
money by the monasteries, their prodigality, and their investment of capital 
in foreign countries; restrictions were placed upon the use of prisons by the 
superiors of monastic establishments; a special edict dealt with the 
influence of the clergy upon wills and final dispositions, the right of 
sanctuary was abolished, and all correspondence with the Roman curia had 
to be conducted through the bureau for foreign affairs. With the pope’s 
consent she revived the ancient title of “apostolic” which had been 
conferred on St. Stephen, the first king of Hungary, by Pope Silvester II, but 
which had fallen into desuetude by the lapse of time. In virtue of this title 
and the rights derived therefrom, she divided the large dioceses into smaller 
ones, and erected new bishoprics; she took from the Hungarian bishops the 
privilege of appointing prebendaries and vested it in the Crown. 


The Dissolution of the Jesuits 


The most important action of the empress in matters ecclesiastical was the 
dissolution of the Jesuits. The order had been gradually introduced into 
Austria under the emperors Rudolf II and Ferdinand, to maintain there, as 
everywhere in Europe, the struggle against the spread of Protestantism. The 
Protestants rightly recognised in the society their most serious and strongest 
opponent, and tried by every means in their power to check its prosperity. 
The Jesuits were repeatedly driven out of their colleges by the victorious , 
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Protestants, but they always came back again, sometimes in singular 
fashion. Thus, when the archduke Charles, father of Ferdinand II, wished to 
introduce them into Gratz they could only get into the town in disguise ; the 
day fixed for their coming was known, the Protestants sounded the alarm, 
the cry, “The Black Sow is coming!” rang through the streets; the carriage 
suspected of containing the Jesuits was stopped, and the Protestants were 
not a little surprised to see only two men in knightly garb inside. Somewhat 
out of countenance, they let the carriage pass — with the Jesuits in it. A 
life-and- death struggle was maintained between them and the Protestants, 
and the fact that Austria is in the main Catholic to this day must be largely 
ascribed to the activity of the Jesuits. Their influence upon the empire was 
due in great measure to the schools, which they gradually monopolised until 
not only the grammar schools (Gymnasien) but most of the higher 
educational institutions were in their hands. The universities of Prague, 
Vienna, and Tirnova were under their direction. They tried to enlist the 
ablest on their side and to inspire all their pupils with a strong affection for 
the order, and they usually succeeded in both objects. 


The first traces of a spirit of opposition to the Jesuits are to be found in the 
reign of Joseph I. It sprang from many causes, first and foremost the 
jealousy of other religious orders, who either vied with them in learning, 
like the Benedictines, in proselytising zeal, like the Dominicans, or envied 
them their wealth and consequence. An antipathy also arose against them 
among the secular clergy on account of the lax morality they taught and 
allowed to the laity, for the Jesuits were only strict with themselves, not 
with others. Rummel, the emperor’s religious instructor and afterwards 
bishop of Neustadt, was their avowed antagonist, and the emperor’s 
confessor was no longer a Jesuit; which made a great difference in the 
position occupied by the order. Their Protestant adversaries were no longer 
dangerous; more formidable enemies had arisen among Catholics. 


Thus matters stood when Maria Theresa came to the throne. By that time a 
glimmer of the philosophical principles of England and France had begun to 
penetrate to the Austrian empire ; men began to find fault with the Jesuit 
system of education, and not without just cause, for in the grammar schools 


gathered together four hundred prophets : all announced the success of the 
expedition. Micaiah, however, when urged to speak the truth, prophesied 
the defeat and death of Ahab. 


Thereupon Ahab ordered him to be seized and kept until his return. ” If thou 
certainly return in peace,” says the prophet, ” then hath not the Lord spoken 
by me.” Ahab left and Jehoshaphat accompanied him according to his 
promise. The Syrians had received the order to direct their attack against the 
king of Israel. He disguised himself so as to mingle with the soldiers. 
Jehoshaphat, who had retained his royal robes, ran great danger, and only 
escaped death by making himself known thi-ough his war-cry. But a chance 
arrow smote Ahab between the joints of his armour. He had himself 
supported in his chariot, with his face turned toward the Syrians, and died in 
the evening. His courage did not prevent the loss of the battle ; at sunset the 
cry went forth : ” Every man to his city and to his own country.” 


The dead king was brought back to Samaria and buried there. He had 
reigned twenty-two years, during which he had checked the invading power 
of the Syrian kings, and contracted useful alliances with Tyre and the 
kingdom of Judah. He had built several towns and protected the arts and 
industry. Although he raised a temple to Baal, it is difficult to admit that he 
proscribed the worship of Jehovah, as he consulted the prophets in all 
circumstances, and before his last campaign found four hundred prophets to 
reply to his appeal. 


At the news of Ahab’s death, the Moabites, who for forty years had paid a 
tribute to Israel, hastened to shake off their yoke. This event has been 
unexpectedly enlightened in recent times, by the discovery of a stele erected 
at Dibon by Mesha, king of Moab. This stele, covered with characters 
similar to those of the most ancient Phoenician inscriptions, was with great 
difficulty taken away l)y j\I. Clermont-Ganneau, vice-consul of France, who 
offered it to the museum of the Louvre. 


Latin was taught well, Greek hardly at all, and of other subjects there was 
practically nothing: religious instruction was directed rather to external 
form than to spiritual religion, and in the higher branches of study the 
Jesuits were biased. They had among them countless scholars in every 
department of knowledge, but they were unable to rise to the perception that 
no knowledge can be hurtful to the Catholic faith, but every fresh discovery 
must redound to its glory. They thought to serve religion by suppressing 
science, they had enlarged the bounds of knowledge up to a certain point, 
and suffered under the delusion that they could confine the spirit of inquiry 
within these limits. Thus they had ranged against them their old enemies the 
Protestants, the aversion of a section of the Catholic clergy, and the 
estrangement of the ruling powers; and were exposed to the attacks of 
unbelief on the one hand and of science on the other. One of the most 
eminent members of the order reproached it with having met the new 
demands of science with nothing but defiance and rigid adherence to old 
traditions; and he was right. 


It is impossible to judge how subsequent circumstances might have shaped 
themselves for the Jesuits in the Austrian Empire under these conditions, if 
only they had stood alone. This they could not do, and they were 
consequently involved in the ruin which overwhelmed the society in other 
countries. In Spain, Portugal, and France it was compulsorily dissolved ; the 


pope 
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continued to protect it, and inquired of Maria Theresa how she was 
disposed towards the Jesuits. She answered that she was not called upon to 
criticise the proceedings of other courts, but that she could give nothing but 
praise to the Jesuits in her dominions for their conduct, their zeal, and their 
labours, and was determined to maintain the existence of the order as 
serviceable to religion and the welfare of her people. But the Bourbon 
courts to which she was bound by ties of friendship, and where she had 
married two of her daughters, pressed her to consent to the dissolution of 


the Jesuit order; her son Joseph, as Roman emperor, and her minister 
Kaunitz were both in favour of the dissolution, and she yielded, though 
reluctantly. Thereupon Pope Clement issued the brief of abrogation, and the 
Jesuit order in the Austrian Empire was dissolved, its members were 
pensioned, and its property was formed into a fund for the endowment of 
learning. 


The dissolution of the Jesuits made an entirely nev/ system of education 


necessary. The details of the new ^^m;^M>y scheme were arranged by Van 
Swieten, 


<ArC VA physician in ordinary to Maria The- 
‘4t^/. m •, Put? resa ; but learning had been so com- 


‘m‘iL^m’^ riy pletely in their hands that the authorities found themselves 
constrained to fill up many professorial appointments with ex-Jesuits.* 


Maximilian Joseph III 


(1745-1777) 


AUSTRIA AND THE BAVARIAN SUCCESSION 

As we turn back into the strictly 

political channel of events, only one 

important chapter of the history of 

i \ V ‘Map’Ayy >A//-v Maria Theresa remains to be told. 


M-A “MBp’ Y’ [m€ This has to do with the Bavarian 


— ‘ Succession .« As we know, England 


and Prussia (the latter especially) were on no friendly footing with Austria. 
Prussia, suspiciously on the watch ever since the second war she had waged 
with Austria, regarded every acquisition of territory by that country as an 
injury inflicted upon herself. This feeling was most conspicuous in 
connection with the relations between Austria and Bavaria which led to the 
last Austro-Prussian War. 


Maximilian Joseph, the elector of Bavaria, was childless, and had neither 
brothers nor collateral descendants. His next heir was the elector Charles 
Theodore of the Palatinate, by right of descent from Rudolf, eldest son of 
Ludwig the Stern, who had taken the Palatinate for his own share in the 
division with his brother Ludwig, leaving the dukedom of Bavaria to the 
latter. But Charles Theodore himself had no lawful issue, and the imperial 
court therefore entered into negotiations with a view to inducing him, after 
the death of Maximilian Joseph, to concede part of Bavaria to the house of 
Austria in compliance with ancient claims. Austria’s claim was as follows: 


When, in the reign of the emperor Sigismund, the duke of Bavaria died 
without issue, the emperor gave his son-in-law, Duke Albert of Austria, a 
deed of enfeoffment upon lower Bavaria for himself and his heirs in the 
male and female line. This mortgage was never carried into effect; on the 
contrary, the emperor himself withdrew it in favour of the dukes of upper 
Bavaria. 
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Austria nevertheless argued that it was valid, for the reason that the 
withdrawal was made out of special favour to the dukes of Bavaria, and so 
did not hold good for the Palatinate line. She also laid claim to the 
principality of Mindelheim in Swabia, in virtue of a reversion bestowed 
upon the house of Austria by the emperor Matthias. Finally she demanded 
that all Bohemian fiefs in the Palatinate should be restored to the crown of 


Bohemia, the family of the feoffee being extinct. In these various ways 
Austria laid claim to nearly half of Bavaria. 


Against these pretensions it might be argued that on the same day on which 
he conferred the fief of lower Bavaria on Duke Albert, the emperor also 
conferred it on three Bavarian dukes of the other line ; that by a formal 
sentence he refuted the legal objections and defects of title advanced against 
the Bavarian dukes, and confirmed the partition of lower Bavaria made by 
them ; and, finally, that Duke Albert himself executed a deed of 
renunciation in favour of these dukes, in which he resigned for himself and 
his heirs all claims that might be raised on the ground either of his maternal 
relationship to the house of Bavaria or of the aforesaid enfeoffment of the 
emperor. 


The elector palatine, Charles Theodore, either felt the arguments of Austria 
unanswerable, or was afraid of being involved in tedious disputes by a 
refusal, or found sufficient temptation in the prospect which was held out of 
providing for his numerous illegitimate offspring by peaceful settlement; in 
any case, he agreed to the partition proposals. 


Maximilian Joseph, elector of Bavaria, was much incensed by these 
negotiations, but he could do nothing to stop them, for he suddenly died of 
smallpox. Four days later the compact respecting the cession of lower 
Bavaria and Mindelheim and the lapse of the Bohemian fiefs in the 
Palatinate, with a clause providing for the exchange of the latter as suited 
the convenience of both contracting parties, was signed at Vienna by Prince 
Kaunitz and Freiherr von Ritter. The palatine ambassador at Munich, in 
ignorance of this compact, had the elector Charles Theodore proclaimed 
sovereign throughout the whole of Bavaria. But Charles Theodore himself, 
on his arrival at Munich, declared this proclamation premature, and 
confirmed the aforesaid agreement. The districts named in the compact 
were promptly occupied by Austrian troops, some in the name of Maria 
Theresa, and some in the name of the emperor Joseph. Whereupon 
antagonistic forces arose in various quarters. 


The first of these was the Bavarian nation, which desired loyally to adhere 
to its ancient dynasty. This feeling was fanned by the courageous and gifted 
Duchess Maria Anna ; she felt, however, that Bavaria alone was too weak 


for resistance, and therefore called upon the duke of Zweibriicken, heir-at- 
law if Charles Theodore died without lawful issue, to defend his rights and 
to appeal for protection to the king of Prussia. 


The Potato War 


I The king of Prussia promised assistance and prepared for war. He was ! 
joined by Frederick Augustus, elector of Saxony. For this last proceeding ; 
Austria had herself to thank; for when Frederick Augustus also put in a 
claim upon Bavaria, Maria Theresa had vouchsafed him no answer. The 
emperor , Joseph had suggested that the matter should be referred to the law 
courts and 1 to amicable composition, and, when Frederick Augustus 
declared his wish to ; remain neutral, had coupled his consent with the 
condition that the fortress ; of Konigstein should be occupied by Austrian 
troops for two years, that the t imperial army should have free passage 
through Saxony and free navigation 
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of the Elbe, and that the Saxon army should be reduced to four thousand 
men. The Austrians had set two armies in the field: one hundred thousand 
men under the emperor Joseph and Lacy were encamped in a strong 
position at Koniggratz ; the second army, on the borders of Saxony, was 
commanded by Laudon. All Europe was in expectation of great military 
developments, but the event proved otherwise. Maria Theresa, who had 
never believed that it would actually come to fighting, exerted herself to 
prevent bloodshed. Without informing her son the emperor, or her 
chancellor. Prince Kaunitz, she sent Freiherr Thugut, in the guise of a 
Russian secretary, to the king of Prussia with an autograph letter, to set on 
foot peace negotiations. She told the king that she was filled with dismay to 
see the two of them in act to tear out each other’s grey hairs. 


The king returned a friendly answer, but the negotiations came to nothing, 
frustrated by the emperor’s opposition. On hearing of them he wrote to his 


mother that if she made peace he would never come back to Vienna, but 
would set up his capital at Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) or some other place. 
But the result of the empress’ attempt at pacification was that the war was 
very languidly conducted. No decisive blow was ever struck. The most 
important occurrences were that the Prussians pressed forward to Briix and 
Braunau and captured large quantities of military stores, and that the 
imperial general Wurmser surprised the prince of Hesse-Philippsthal at 
Habelschwerdt, in the countship of Glatz, and took him and all his little 
force prisoners. In Austria and Prussia men mocked at this method of 
making war; the Austrians dubbed it the Zwetschkenrummel (a game 
played for points of no value), the Prussians the Kartoffelkrieg (potato war). 


The Peace of Teschen 


Both belligerents had deceived themselves in their hopes of being supported 
by their allies. The French made every kind of pretext to refuse Austria the 
substantial assistance to which they were pledged by treaty, and offered to 
mediate. The empress of Russia demanded an enormous sum of money 
from the king of Prussia in return for the prospect of slight assistance. 
Maria Theresa made use of the czarina’s mood to bring about peace through 
her mediation. She wrote her an autograph letter ending with the assurance 
that, apart from any consideration but the pleasure she had in complying 
with the wishes of her imperial majesty, she left to her the sole choice of the 
measures of pacification which she, in concert with his most Christian 
majesty, thought fittest for the restoration of peace, being convinced that 
she could place her welfare and dignity in no better hands. 


At Teschen the Russian prince Repnin and the French ambassador Bre-teuil 
met to treat of conditions of peace, and their terms were accepted by the 
Austrian ambassador Cobenzl, the Prussian ambassador Riedesel, the Saxon 
ambassador Zinzendorf, Toringsfeld representing the elector palatine, and 
Hohenfeld the duke of Zweibriicken. Austria received a small part of 
Bavaria, the present Irmviertel, renounced all designs against the lapse of 
the two Franconian principalities of Ansbach and Bayreuth to Prussia, and 
the claims of Saxony were settled with six millions. The emperor Joseph 
wrote to one of his intimates that he had assented to the peace in order not 
to distress the empress, that, like Charles V after his disastrous campaign in 


Africa, he was the last to go on board, and that he felt like a Venetian 
general, who was pensioned off after a campaign. 


Frederick was annoyed too; the war had cost him 29,000,000 thalers and 
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twenty thousand men, and had jeopardised his mihtary reputation. Maria 
Theresa alone was overjoyed. She thus expresses herself: “I have no liking 
for Frederick, but I must do him the justice to say that he has acted nobly. 
He promised to make peace on reasonable terms, and he has kept his word. 
It is an unspeakable pleasure to me to think that I have prevented further 
bloodshed.”* 


THE CLOSE OF MARIA THERESA’s REIGN 


To the end of her reign the old opposition between Maria Theresa and 
Frederick continued to show itself. Desiring an establishment for her 
youngest son, and feeling the necessity also, perhaps, of strengthening 
Austria’s vote in the empire, she put forward the archduke Maximilian, who 
was then only twenty-four years old, for election as coadjutor to the 
archbishop of Cologne and bishop of Miinster, and consequently as 
successor to the electoral dignity. He was elected in preference to 
Frederick’s candidate. Prince Joseph Hohenlohe, in August, 1780. The wish 
to compete with Frederick for Catherine’s favour was also among the 
motives of Joseph’s visit to Russia (June and July). Although politics were 
scarcely mentioned, the visit was the beginning of a Russian alliance which 
came about next year, in spite of Frederick’s efforts to keep the first place in 
Catherine’s sympathies for Prussia. 


On the 29th of November Maria Theresa died, in the forty-first year of her 
reign and the sixty-fourth of her life. During the first twenty-five years of 
her reign she acted on her own judgment in all important decisions. A 
change came with the death of her husband — not that he had influenced 


her policy, but because Joseph won pow“r immediately as co-regent. 
Thenceforward Maria Theresa was always wavering between her great love 
for this son — whom she ever valued above his brothers and sisters, for all 
the anxiety he caused her — between her deep-seated admiration for the 
extraordinary qualities he certainly possessed, and her no less lively 
disapproval of his point of view, a point of view which he championed to 
success often with a complete neglect of the feelings of those who thought 
differently. For the establishment of Austria as a great power she worked 
chiefly in two directions — centralisation of the very various lands over 
which she ruled, and increased effectiveness of the army. By her 
personality, as well as by her measures, she gave her subjects the feeling of 
belonging together in a common cause. In the first year of her reign 
Neipperg brought a force of 15,000 men into the field against Frederick: 
within two years of her death Austria could meet the same foe with an army 
of 170,000. 


One of Joseph’s first preoccupations after his mother’s death was to pay out 
of his private fortune her legacy to the army, a very great expense which she 
obviously had intended should be defrayed not from her personal estate, 
which was far too small, but from state moneys.’ 


ESTIMATES OF MARIA THERESA 


Very few sovereign women [says Wolf] have awakened so much devotion, 
love, and trust as Maria Theresa. The foreign ambassadors, Venetian, 
Prussian, and Dutch, soon began to carry reports of her mind and character, 
of her courage, and swift, sure judgment in public affairs. At the beginning 
of her reign she was looked upon as a weak young woman, but she soon 
taught the world its mistake. She grasped the helm of state with the strength 
of a man, and guided it firmly through times of weal and woe. She had not 
coveted her empire. “With joy,” she wrote in a pamphlet, “had I been 
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insignificant and had remained simply grand duchess of Tuscany, if I could 
have beheved that God so willed it; but as he has chosen me to bear the 


great burden of government, I hold it on principle and consider it my duty 
to apply all my resources to the task.” 


This sense of duty, the power of pious belief, proud self-consciousness, and 
reliance on the strength of their dynasty, are traits of the Habsburgs; and 
Maria Theresa excelled most of her predecessors in her power of 
endurance, her open mind, and her skill in dealing with mankind. She never 
succumbed to unnerving and fruitless discouragement, even when the cast 
of fate was most heavily against her. The tears she shed in the Presburg 
parliament were tears of emotion and excitement, not of meek despair. In 
her first war she inclined, even when forsaken by her allies, to continue the 
contest. Her great wish at that time was that she could take the field herself. 
Those sad years taught her to hate and to love, as well as the difficult task 
of dissimulation and negotiation. In foreign policy, when all treaties and 
guarantees failed, she took her stand upon “her good right.” She then lost all 
confidence in the Areopagus of European powers, and her faith in the good 
of united action was only restored by her alliance with France and Russia, 
which gave her a renewed sense of confidence and security. 


Her conception of royalty and monarchical power was formed from the 
blended ideas of two periods. She had inherited the sense of absolute power 
from her forefathers, but this absolutism was neither the capricious 
despotism of Louis XV, nor the military despotism of an autocrat like 
Frederick II. She combined her domestic interests with the interests of the 
state. ” Dearly as I love my family and my children,” she wrote, ”so dearly 
that I grudge them no labour, care, grief, or anxiety, yet I preferred the good 
of my lands to theirs whenever my conscience told me that the welfare of 
the country demanded this; for of all these lands I am the common mother.” 


She herself had no liking for reforms, but did not disguise from herself the 
necessity of many alterations and improvements. She was the first of the 
Habsburgs to consider the empire before the provinces, the state before the 
estates, the whole before its parts. She centralised the administration rather 
than the constitution, and this only in order to strengthen the military and 
economic power of the state. It was she that made it possible to regard 
Austria as a monarchy which had the common interest of all the Austrian 
peoples at heart. The provinces gave their adherence to the authority of the 


new state. The new government, which had been at first considered a 
burdensome innovation, was looked upon as an achievement working for 
the public weal and for universal freedom. Even in Hungary, where Maria 
Theresa had acted since 1765 as a queen with absolute power, the feeling 
prevailed of a common interest and willing submission to authority. In 
German Austria, particularly, the estates and the nobility submitted 
unconditionally to the will of the sovereign. Her known love for military 
affairs made her popular with the army, the clergy appreciated her piety and 
reverence for the power of the church, the people were full of enthusiasm, 
love, and awe. Her reign was attended externally and internally with 
success. In 1775 the Prussian chancellor Fiirst WTote : ” “Vhen Maria 
Theresa ascended the throne she found everything in complete disorder, and 
the exchequer was embarrassed with an eight years’ war. What other 
sovereign would have been able to bring the affairs of the realm to their 
present condition? Far into posterity mankind will recognise Maria Theresa 
as one of the greatest sovereigns the world has ever seen: the Austrian 
house has not produced her equal.” 


A great part of this success was due to the charm of her essentially human 
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personality. The portraits which Moller, Meytens, and Matthaus Donner 
have painted of her are still regarded with interest and admiration. The 
finest are by Meytens and his school of the period between 1747 and 1760. 
They show a round face with charming expression, light grey eyes, a finely 
chiselled mouth, a smooth forehead, and a rounded chin. A veil is thrown 
back over the wavy, slightly-powdered hair. The skin of the throat shows 
rosy-white. In one picture she wears a blue dress with gold embroideries 
and lace sleeves; one hand is extended in a gesture of command, the other 
rests on a table near the Hungarian crown. Her pose is full of a noble 
dignity, and the liveliness of earlier years is subdued. The later pictures, 
after 1765, represent her as a widow in black dress, with a gauze cap on her 
smoothly brushed hair. She has become stouter, the features are almost 
masculine, the eye cold and penetrating. Age and illness, many childbirths, 


THE MOABITE STONK 


The Arabs, perceiving the importance which Europeans attached to this 
monument, had blown it up ; but nearly all the pieces were put together 
again, and those missing supplemented by the help of an impression, which 
fortunately had been taken when the inscription was whole. Here is a 
translation of the principal passages : ” I am Mesha, son of Nadab 
(Chemosh-melesh), king of Moab. My father reigned over Moab thirty 
years, and I reigned after my father. I have erected this stone to Chemosh, 
the stone of deliverance, for he has delivered me from my enemies, he has 
avenged those that hate me. Omri was king of Israel and oppressed Moab 
for a long time because Chemosh was angered against his people. The son 
of Omri succeeded him and said: ‘ I will also oppress Moab.’ But in my day 


the disappointments and experiences of life have obliterated the charm of 
youth, but up to her last days she could be irresistibly amiable. 


In her early years she had very lively manners and used much gesture; when 
she was angry, irritated, or scornful her words came like a torrent in broken 
sentences. Her temper rose, if her ideas were not quickly carried out, or at 
the sight of injustice; but she was easily pacified. Whilst her father and 
grandfather withdrew from all publicity and surrounded themselves with a 
cloud of etiquette and ceremonial, Maria Theresa often broke through all 
forms and behaved according to her natural disposition; _ in Presburg, for 
instance, in 1741, when she took off the heavy Hungarian crown and put it 
on the table by her; and in Frankfort, in 1745, when she called out to the 
people, “Long live Emperor Francis!”; or in 1768, when she came into her 
box at the Burg theatre and called to the people in the pit : “Leopold has a 
boy.” This hearty candour, this homely, wholesome tone is also to be found 
in her letters. Ideality, everything that tended to abstract thought, found no 
mercy at her hands. The delights of deep research were utterly unknown to 
her, to science and art she gave only a condescending attention. The 
homage paid to her by the poets of her own country was graciously received 
by her, but the poetry of the ideal was not to her taste. Philosophy and free- 
thought was disgusting to her; she would have nothing to do with it; ina 
letter written in 1779 she displays the temper of quite another century. Her 
religion was a genuine, firm, inward faith ; it had supported her through 
many a heavy hour, and on this account she believed herself under the 
especial protection of the Almighty. “When the strong arm of God began to 
make itself felt on my side,” she once wrote in reminiscence of the year 
1742. All religious duties she fulfilled with the most scrupulous care. She 
even took part in the toilsome processions and pilgrimages introduced by 
her predecessors. She submitted to papal control in most cases, and 
assumed the title, “apostolic queen of Hungary.” She supported monks and 
Jesuits; but she no longer had a Jesuit for her confessor, and did not allow 
them access to her children. The Catholic faith was for her the only one 
which brought salvation with it, and the true state religion for Austria. 


From this conviction sprang her churchly zeal and her mtolerance towards 
Protestants and Jews. In 1744 she ordered all Jews to be driven out of 
Prague and Bohemia, and only with great difficulty was she persuaded to 


withdraw this order. In 1754 a former ordmance of Charles VI was 
renewed, which ordained that renegades from the church should be 
rigorously punished. The transmigrations, that is to say the enforced 
removal of Protestants to Hungary and Transylvania, were continued. The 
religious committee in 
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Inner Austria took from the Protestants their books and put hinderances in 
the way of Protestant worship. It was only in the last years of her reign that 
she abated this spirit of persecution, and ordered milder measures. 


With all this there was in her disposition a fine sympathy with everything 
moral and refined. She guarded the peace and honour of the home and 
demanded discipline and decency in all families. She even went too far in 
this direction. Her commissions of purity were ill spoken of and the 
innumerable marriages which they brought about were not always a 
success. Books she did not read, but hundreds of political documents which 
were often quite as voluminous. She found time for everything, great and 
small. The foreign ambassadors were often astounded at this. She wrote an 
enormous amount — letters, notes, short orders to her ministers and to her 
children, even to men and women not personally known to her. Many have 
been printed ; they fill whole volumes. Their contents are the mirror of her 
soul, the account of her mental life. The orders to her ministers she 
generally wrote on little, insignificant pieces of paper; upon a proposal by a 
minister she would write her “placet” with some remarks on the method of 
carrying it out. Her sentences were half French, half German, badly spelled 
out, but always clear, decided, and to the point. Most of her letters are in 
French, but the thought is German. In her younger years she was very fond 
of fine toilettes, vivacious company, cards, and the theatre. She was a 
connoisseur in music and in her own domestic circle sang little Italian 
songs, especially after 1743, when the first dangers of the war were over. 
Until 1756 and even 1760 there were many festivities at court: balls and 
skating parties, merry-go-rounds, mythological plays, operas, and little 
comedies played by the children of the house. Metas-tasio composed the 


words, Gluck the music; and it was considered an extraordinary mark of 
favour to be bidden to one of these festivities. 


The Vienna court was still the pre-eminent German court : the aristocracy 
was rich; much that had been irksome in the etiquette had been modified, 
and the style of the whole was magnificent and luxurious in the extreme. 
The court household was still organised and modelled after the traditional 
manner, a combination of Old-German and Austrian styles. Every archduke 
and archduchess received, on attaining majority, a separate retinue for 
exclusive service. From 1755 each one was given the title of Konigliche 
Hoheit (royal highness). The crowd of courtiers, court officials, and court 
servants was very numerous. After the death of the emperor, the great 
festivals only took place on very special occasions, as at the New Year, at 
Carnival time, at the weddings of the imperial children, or on the reception 
of a prince. 


The empress liked giving presents; swindlers and traitors took advantage of 
this. She never went anywhere without a handful of gold coins to give away 
among beggars and soldiers. The consequence was that the empress yearly 
spent about 6,000,000 florins, while the economical king of Prussia was 
satisfied with 340,000 thalers-S/ 


That in which Maria Theresa stood alone [says Ameth], and in which she 
perhaps never had her equal, is the rich emotional life of this wonderful 
woman. Nor was this displayed, as has often been the case in princely 
families, only in her intercourse with her own kindred ; it extended to her 
subjects, rich and poor, of high and low degree. There had been kindly men 
among her forefathers, and none of the race could be called cruel or 
tyrannical._ But to none of them had it occurred to step beyond the family 
and social circle, beyond the nobles and courtiers, and to go down, in 
thought if not in person, to the people, and out of pure human pity to 
sympathise with their sufferings and distresses, and to strive without 
intermission to improve 
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their lot and their surroundings as far as was possible under existing 
circumstances. Of Maria Theresa it must be said that she did this to the 
utmost of her power, and hardly ever, in Austria or elsewhere, have such 
friendly and natural relations been seen to subsist between the head of the 
state and the people. 


We will bring this retrospect of Maria Theresa’s rule to a close with a brief 
summary of what she did for her army. And it may well be said that the 
immeasureable difference between things as she found them and as she left 
them is nowhere more conspicuous than in military affairs. The little force 
of about 15,000 men, in itself hardly worthy to rank as a single corps, with 
which Neipperg opposed the Prussians at Mollwitz, bears no proportion to 
the army of 170,000 men which met the same foes thirty-seven years later. 
Nor is this difference confined to its numerical strength ; it is equally 
manifest in its equipment and efficiency. It was under and through her that a 
corps of officers in the modern sense of the term came into existence, and 
we know how zealously and successfully she laboured to arouse and elevate 
the professional spirit among them. But she was affable to the soldiers as 
well as the officers, and was most careful of their welfare. We need only 
recall that conversation with an old soldier about Lacy, of which she boasts 
to the field-marshal himself; and she was indefatigable in thinking and 
doing all that was practicable to ameliorate the soldier’s lot. 


Such was the work that Maria Theresa, the sovereign, did for her people. 
The high place which is her right as woman and mother is known to all 
men. In her solicitude for her children she was without peer, and the wise 
counsels she gave them in her letters when they left her sheltering care are, 
in their ripe wisdom and homely simplicity, among the most beautiful 
things that have ever been written in such a case and from such a station. 
And from her correspondence with the queen of France we know that Maria 
Theresa’s ; watchfulness over her children did not cease with the moment of 
parting, but followed them through life with an unchangeable devotion.’ 
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CHAPTER XII 


JOSEPH THE ENLIGHTENED 
[1780-1790 A. D.] 


Altliougli there have formerly been Neros and a Dionvsius. although there 
have been tyrants who abused the power delivered to them by fate, is it on 
that account just, under pretence of guarding a nation’s rights for the future, 
to place every imaginable obstacle in the way of a prince, the measures of 
whose government solely aim at the welfare of his subjects ‘? I know my 
own heart ; I am convinced of the sincerity of my intentions, of the 
uprightness of my motives, and I trust that, when I shall no longer exist, 
posterity will judge more justly and more impartially of my exertions for 
the welfare of my people. — Joseph II. 


THE TOLERANCE EDICT (1781 A.D.) 


The moderating influence of Maria Theresa being removed, Joseph plunged 
into the full tide of reform. The ten years during which he reigned alone 
witnessed the most sweeping changes in every department of the 
administration, and the unfortunate consequences of their precipitate 
introduction were fully manifested during his lifetime.’ 


Joseph’s clerical reforms were an outcome of increased govermnent 
activity, but they were more comprehensive and thoroughgoing than those 
in Maria Theresa’s time. They gave to his reign a stamp and to Austrian 
policy a basis, which remained unchanged till the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Not all these reforms were directly of the emperor’s ordering; most 
of them were set in motion by the council of state, and, after 1782, by the 
clerical court commission; and others, but only a few, by the ministers. 


The two persons actually concerned in working out the details of the laws 
altering clerical matters were Freiherr (or Baron) von Kressel, president 
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of the clerical court commission, and the court councillor Heinke, the first 
referendary of the commission. They were supported by Kaunitz, by the 
vice-chancellor Greiner, by Gebler, by the abbot Rautenstrauch, by the 
younger Van Swieten, and by the freethinking professors of the Vienna 
University, particularly by Sonnenfels. Among the princes of the church, 
the following showed themselves friendly to the reforms — the cardinal 
Count Herzan, the bishops of Laibach, Gratz, and Koniggratz, the counts 
Herberstein, Ario, and Leopold Hay; besides the archbishop of Salzburg, 
Count Hieronymus Colloredo, with many abbots and prelates. 


In opposition to these were the archbishops of Vienna, Olmiitz, and Gran, 
Count Migazzi, Rudolf Colloredo, Joseph Batthyanyi, and particularly the 
papal nuncios in Brussels and in Vienna; all these declared themselves 
openly opposed to Joseph’s policy. The nuncio in Vienna, Monseigneur 
Garampi, in 1781 complained of the renovations in the church and added: 
”Till now no regent of Austria has laid a finger on the laws of the church or 
interfered with rights which concerned the pope only; but we received a 
short and sharp answer from the chancellor of state that the sovereign of the 
country alone had the right to command the state ; that the emperor had no 
intention of depriving the holy chair and the church of their lawgiving 
rights, so far as dogma and the soul were concerned, but that he would not 
permit foreign interposition in matters which belonged to the imperial 
power, and that these embraced all questions which, although of the church, 
proceeded from man and not from God, as for instance the direction of the 
outward discipline of the clergy, particularly the spiritual orders, and 
others.” 


It must be remembered that at this time the movement against the 


old state of the church was in force throughout Europe, and was part of 

the effort of humanity in the direction of enlightenment, characteristic of the 
time. Even in Rome the clergy, who feared nothing so much as schism, 

, seemed inclined to concessions. The pope, Pius VI, yielded every point if 

i it was put to him earnestly and with confidence. The state secretary was 


‘ timid and half deaf, the cardinals Borromeo and Zelada were on the 
Austrian 


‘ side. It was only after 1786 that the Romish opposition became more 
definite 


and energetic. 


The introduction of religious tolerance is the crowning point of these 
clerical reforms, because it conquered the old Catholic Austria and because 
, through it Austria took the lead of most of the German states, of England, 
and of France. In Maria Theresa’s time, recognition of Protestants and Jews 
was not yet possible; the first were subjects “liable to notice,” for, according 
to the laws passed in 1752, 1758, and 1778, they could at any moment be 
mexpelled; and Jews appear to have been completely without rights or claim 
ifor protection. 


On Von Kressel’s instigation, at the end of 1781, Joseph forbade missions 
‘md the whole pursuit of heresy; and when the court chancery advocated 
;naerely mitigating the severity of the old laws, the emperor insisted that the 
msenseless ’religious patent” of 1778 should be abolished, and that from 
this pime, with the exception of public practice of religion, no difference 
should iixist between Catholics and Protestants. The court chancery and the 
najority of the state council expressed doubts, whilst Kaunitz and Gebler 
ilefended the abolition of all difference between Catholics and Protestants 
ivithout reserve, on the score of humanity and justice. The emperor joined 
ihem and informed his ministers that his intention was to insist upon 
religious ;olerance throughout his dom/inions. 


The editing of the law and the form of the proclamation gave the state 
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council occupation for some time longer, until on the 20th of October the 
“patent” or Edict of Tolerance was established; and on the 23rd of October 
it was imparted to the court chancery ” for observance in future.” The same 
edict guaranteed to the Augsburg and Helvetian religions, and to the unat- 
tached Greeks, the right of privately practising their religious observances; 
the Catholic religion retained the prerogative of public forms of worship; 
the non-Catholic subjects might, wherever one hundred families were 
together in a community, build a scliool and a house of prayer, but without a 
tower, a bell, or public entrance on the street — ” that the building might 
not be mistaken for a church.” They might install their own schoolmasters 
and pastors, the right of wearing a surplice being reserved for the orthodox 
priest. 


In mixed marriages all children of a Catholic father were to be Catholic, 
but, should the father be Protestant and the mother Catholic, the children 
followed then according to sex. The old bond to educate all children as 
Catholics was annulled. The non-Catholics received the right of admission 
to the rights of citizenship and to become masters, admission to academical 
honours and to civil and military service. 


All statutes, charters of guilds, or paragraphs of general ordinances, which 
conflicted with these preceding, were annulled. The non-Catholics could be 
summoned to take an oath only if it were consonant with their professed 
religion, and they could not be compelled to take part in any procession or 
function of the “dominating religion.” Special points were provided for by 
special conditions ; as, for instance, in the case of the Protestants in Asch 
and in Silesia, who kept their ancient privileges, in the case of the question 
of surplices and with regard to the actions of clerical officials. 


These efforts made by the emperor in the cause of tolerance met with much 
misunderstanding and opposition. The court chancellor entreated the 
emperor not to make the edict public in Bohemia: emissaries from Saxony 
and Russia would pervert the people to Protestantism and a religious war 
would ensue. Count Hatzfeld, too, president of the state council, expressed 
his misgivings; but Kaimitz and Gebler did not consider them cogent. The 
emperor was obliged to visit the excesses of the clerics in Bohemia with 
especial severity. 


Protestantism in Bohemia 


In Bohemia there were a few disturbances here and there; the peasants 
declared they would not be Catholic any longer, they wanted to belong to 
the faith the emperor held or prescribed. Because reports were spread that 
the emperor favoured recantation, an open letter was issued on the advice of 
the state council (April 16th, 1782), to the effect that his majesty held fast to 
the Catholic faith, but that, on grounds of humanity, and with the soundest 
intentions for the good of the subjects, he conceded to those of them who 
were not yet incorporated with the holy church the right to follow then* 
own religion. 


The authorities, who had to register the Protestants, were not a little 
astonished at their great number, and at the continued recantation of 
Catholicism. In 1781, in German Austria, they numbered 73,722 
Protestants, ; and 28 houses of prayer; in 1785, already 107,454 Protestants; 
and in 1787, 156,865 Protestants with 154 houses of prayer. In Carinthia 
heresies had already commenced in 1782. The bishop of Gurk attributed the 
blame to a few fanatical priests, and recommended good schools, less 
severe fasts, the distribution of the communion in both kinds, and a term to 
be set for recantations. In Bohemia, Bishop Hay adopted educational means 
and mild per- 
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no THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 
[ca. 850-840 B.C.] 


Chemosh said : ‘ I will cast my eyes on him and over his house and Israel 
shall perish forever.’ “ 


He then enumerates the towns which he has taken from the king of Israel : ” 
I attacked the town of Ataroth and I took it and killed all the people in 
honour of Chemosh god of Moab. And I carried away the arel of Dodah “ 
and I dragged it along the ground before the face of Chemosh at Kerioth. 
And Chemosh said unto me : Go and take Nebo from Israel. And I went at 
night and fought against the town from daybreak until noon, and I took it, 
and killed all, seven thousand men, for they had been interdicted in honour 
of Ashtar-Chemosh. And I carried away the arels of Jehovah, and I dragged 
them along the ground before Chemosh.” Mesha then speaks of the town of 
Korkhar which he had built, and where wells and canals were dug by the 
captives of Israel. 


This inscription, which is the most ancient monument of Semitic epig- 
rapliy, clearly shows us the purely national character of the religions of 
Palestine. In it, Chemosh plays the part attributed to Jehovah in the books of 
the Hebrews. If Moab was oppressed by Israel, it was because Chemosh 
was angered against his people, in the same way as Israel explains its 
servitude by the anger of Jehovah. If [Mesha undertook a war, it was in 
obedience with the orders of Chemosh : he placed an interdict over the 
towns and massacred the inhabitants in honour of Chemosh, as Joshua or 
David did in honour of Jehovah. These are the same ideas and the same 
expressions. The stele of Mesha concerns political history as well as the 
religious. The war between Israel and Moab is described in the Bible, and 
the two versions can be compared. The Moabite version is an official bul- 
letin, that of the Book of Kings bears a legendary character, and the prophet 
Elisha plays in it the most important part. 


Under the reign of Jehoshaphat’s son, called Jehoram or Joram, like the 
king of Israel, the Edomites made themselves independent of the kingdom 
of Judah. The Chronicles also mention an invasion of the Philistines and the 


suasion. The court chancery blamed him; the emperor and the state council 
praised him. 


In Moravia the recantations lasted till 1784; 8,553 new Protestants were 
enumerated, mostly newly arrived citizens and peasants. To prevent the 
spread of heresy, the government forbade the acceptance of any names after 
January 1st, 1783. Whoever should avow heresy after that date would not 
indeed be considered guilty of crime, but would be compelled to submit to 
six weeks’ instruction in the Catholic faith; if after that he still persisted, he 
would be entered in the non-Catholic lists as “admitted after date.” The 
Protestant clergy were charged not to proselytise, and the Catholics were 
enjoined to use only tenderness and loving persuasion in their care of souls. 


The government sought also to adjust the internal affairs of the church, and 
the entire evangelical methods ; but they met with much opposition. In 1789 
first appeared a general mandate, which was ratified by Leopold in 1792. 
Under Joseph it was forbidden to confiscate Protestant books; the old hymn 
books and hymns were still used; in mixed marriages the parties must also 
be blessed by a Catholic priest according to the observance of the 
“dominant religion.” The cemeteries remained open to all, if the 
communities did not desire a special piece of ground. The emperor desired 
also a common liturgy and that the Protestants should have the right to build 
churches. He had clone everything to make his system of tolerance a 
practised reality, but his intentions were not properly recognised by the 
government. The court chancery, as well as the state council, haggled over 
every ordinance which dealt with tolerance. The Protestant population 
received them with joy and thanksgiving, and Catholics of penetration, lay 
as well as clerical, hastened to exhort all the members of their church to 
brotherly love and patience. Whilst the archbishops of Vienna, Olmiitz, 
Gorz, and Gran neglected and postponed the publication of the edict, the 
bishops of Laibach, , Gurk, and of the metropolis of Salzburg eagerly 
welcomed it. In the Tyrol, too, the edict was published in an unassailable 
manner. 


The pastoral letter from the bishop of Laibach not only gave to the land- 
lords of the Tyrol supervision of the religious observances, but also invested 
the bishop in his diocese with the same authority as the Roman bishop had 


in his. He fell into such disfavour over this in Rome that he resigned his 
bishopric and went into a cloister. Next to the Protestants, the hitherto 
despised Jews also received a private right of equality. 


The Jews 


Neither the state council nor the government was friendly to the Jews, the 
idesire of both being to expel or at least to segregate them. In the Tyrol, as 
late as 1781, they were still excluded from the right of colonisation, and the 
Instates of Inner Austria had instituted protective measures against the 
introduction of Jews into the towns. The emperor regarded the 
emancipation of I the Jews from the economic point of view. He wished to 
protect Jewish I’reedom and to raise the Jews to a better social position, 
only in order that he i:night turn the Jewry of the country to greater use. The 
baptism of Jewish .children; the distinguishing mark, i.e. the yellow patches 
which the Jews were iDound to exhibit on some part of their clothing; the 
body duty, a sort of per-jsonal tax levied on the Jews — all these disabilities 
were removed. The dews were permitted to attend all schools and were 
made eligible for academic iionours, } A universal edict concerning Jews 
was not at once issued. There was an 
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edict for Lower Austria, for Silesia, for Bohemia, for Gorz and Gradiska, 
where the Jews still enjoyed most consideration. The Jews in Lower Austria 
were tolerated in Vienna; in the country, only admitted when they sought 
employment in factories. The Jewish ordinance of Maria Theresa in 1774 
had already established an exception. The Bohemian Jewish edict of 
November 19th, 1781, charged the Jews within two years ”to discontinue 
their national language”; all law documents were to be drawn up in the 
language of the country. They were permitted to practise agriculture, but not 
to hold land as tenants; they might become artisans, painters, wholesale 
dealers, and manufacturers. In Hungary they were allowed to lease small 
holdings and to practise crafts outside the towns, but they were not allowed 


to wear beards. In Galicia the Jewish question was not decided till 1789. 
The provincial government had proposed in 1786 that all who were not 
engaged in agriculture or trade should be united into 241 communities and 
all declared liable to soccage, that they might grow accustomed to work in 
the fields. But the emperor assured them the right of colonisation and 
equality of taxation with the rest of the community, with the exception of 
protection duties, which in their case were heavily increased. 


The introduction of Jews into the recognised life of the state resulted in the 
adoption of new family names, which were dictated to them wholesale by 
the authorities. The question of other Cliristian sects was not touched upon 
in the tolerance edict. The emperor ordered, in 1782, that all such sects 
should be treated as Catholics ; for example the Hussites, who were 
numerous in Czech Bohemia. According to Kressel’s proposal, in 1784, the 
Hussites and the Mennonites in Galicia were reckoned as Protestants. Other 
sects had a less pleasant fate, as the Abrahamites in Bohemia and the deists 
in Moravia. They professed belief in God and immortality, but not in the 
Trinity and not m the penalties of hell. Bishop Hay declared them to be 
Israelites; others denounced them as Socinians. The government would 
have nothing to do with them on the ground that it was absurd to think of I 
God without religion, or of a religion without a God. The emperor ordered 1 
them off to Transylvania (October 10th, 1781). As nevertheless the sect 
increased by considerable numbers (they were reckoned, in 1784, 424 adult 
deists), the government issued a second order to the effect that they were to 
be released from the necessity of transmigration, and that they were to be 
left . alone to follow their own religion, “although mistaken.” « ( 


JOSEPH THE MAN 


Joseph was twice married. His first wife was Elizabeth Maria, daughter of 
Philip duke of Parma, a princess of great beauty and accomplishments, j 
She died in November, 1763, in the prime of youth, of the smallpox, and 
left a ‘ daughter who survived her only seven years. Joseph was long 
inconsolable for her loss, and always cherished the warmest affection for 
her memory. 


His second wife was Maria Josepha, prmcess of Bavaria, daughter of the 
emperor Charles MII, whom he espoused in 1765. Joseph was reluctantly 


induced to conclude this marriage by the importunities of his parents, and 
‘m the prospect of obtaining the allodial inheritance of her brother. But as 
the prmcess was deficient in personal charms and mental accomplishments, 
she never acquired his affection, and he treated her with coldness and 
neglect. Death dissolved this ill-assorted union before the close of the 
second year, and in May, 1767, the young empress fell a sacrifice to the 
same disorder which had proved fatal to her predecessor. Joseph did not 
again enter into the bonds ot 
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wedlock.“ Thus amidst all the stir and activity of public life he found 
hmiself not less alone than his great opponent Frederick II, who lived 
separated from his wife and who had lost most of his friends by death. 


Joseph had not even dogs, in which old Fritz could always take pleasure; 
but he showed the same partiality to beautiful and high-bred horses. He 
often visited the riding-school in the morning and looked on while horses 
were being broken in and trained. He was himself a bold, a magnificent 
horseman. Frederick II had indeed given up flute-playing, so that he no 
longer enjoyed the recreation of music, but Joseph continued his house- 
concerts, at which he played both violin and violoncello. He was a thorough 
musician, skilled in orchestration. His intercourse with composers, singers, 
and musicians, with Mozart, Dittersdorf, with the singers Kelly and 
Madame Storace, reveal the rarely poetical and lovable side of his character. 
He understood how to encourage creative talent of many kinds ; four of 
Mozart’s operas are due to his inspiration. 


Joseph was brought up in the traditions of Italian music, and remained 
faithful to this taste. But he raised the tone of both ballet and Italian opera, 
and with his ” German national song productions” founded in fact the 
national opera of Germany. To the theatre Joseph gave earnest and constant 
attention. The Imperial House-Theatre, since 1776, the date from which 
Joseph had commanded it to be known as the “Imperial Court and National 


Theatre,” had been dignified by really splendid acting. The best German 
plays were given there : Minna von Barnhelm, by Herr Justizrath Lessing; 
and, in 1786, Die Geschwister , by Clavigo; moreover in 1787 the emperor 
himself directed the performance of Fiesco. 

the great court box but in the third box from the stage. When he returned 
from a journey the public welcomed him with enthusiastic applause, and he 
would bow graciously in acknowledgment from his box. 

I There is no doubt that, with all Joseph’s roughness and inconsiderateness, 
he possessed an irresistible charm. Whoever came into contact with him 

: became his slave; in prose and poetry he was celebrated as the “crowned 


m friend of men.” He was pugnacious, witty, often harsh, but gentle to the 


I poor and oppressed. The riddle of the mystical side of life, scientific 
research, 


) tender poetry, the dreams of the idealist, were to him a closed book. Only 


: what was practical, what could be of use to the multitude found favour in 
his 


eyes. His letters were like his character, neither philosophical nor wordy, 
ibut simple, homely, and decided. His French is not always correct, but he 
i spoke fluently and intelligibly both French and Italian; it is a pity that so 


;few of the letters we have are genuine. But his restless ardour for the good 
of 


jhis people, his stoical severity as well as his mild sarcasms, are preserved 
in 


numberless utterances. A few quotations follow: 


Joseph ii 


The emperor usually sat, not in 
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” I want to feel the immediate effect of everything I midertake. When I had 
the Prater and Augarten planted, I did not choose young plants which would 
give pleasure only to posterity; I chose trees, under whose shade I and my 
contemporaries could find pleasure and protection. 


” The sovereign should not display partiality to the few, but rather feel 
towards all men alike; I owe to all, justice without respect of persons. 


“Every representation that is made to me, must prove itself to have 
emanated from common sense, if it has the pretension to alter my mind 
upon a matter I have already considered. 


” One should proceed on one’s own conviction and in one’s actions have no 
other aim than towards that which is best and most useful for the greatest 
number. He who cannot feel love for his fatherland and his fellow citizens, 
who is not moved by a burning desire for the upholding of what is good, he 
is not born for the business of the state, and is not worthy to possess an 
honourable title or to be chosen for an appointment. 


“German is the universal language of my kingdom; why should I allow the 
public business of a province to be carried on in the language which is 
peculiar to it? I am emperor of the German Empire; accordingly, the 
remaining states which I possess are provinces which united to the whole 
kingdom form one body, and of that body I am the head. 


” My watchmen are my subjects, upon their love rests my security. 


” A death sentence has never the same effect as a lasting heavy punishment 
carries with it; for the first is quickly over and forgotten, but the other is 
long before the public eye. 


“That which is best for the many must always take precedence of the 
convenience of the few. If the service of the state demands something, all 
other considerations must give way. 


“With one’s friends one cannot be too candid; I hold this as a duty, but to 
me it is nature and habit. 


“Agriculture and industrialism are more important than commerce. 


“Cause and reason: from these two all things come, to them all things 
return, which serve mankind for sustenance. The ebb and flow of time 
changes this in nothing. 


“The idea that the subject classes have received their bits of land from the 
higher classes as a voluntary gift is as absurd as if a sovereign should 
persuade himself that the sovereignty of his kingdom belongs to him, 
instead of far more to the country, or that these millions of human beings 
were created for him, and not he for them, that he may serve them. 


“The privileges and liberties of a nobility or a nation do not consist in 
exemption from the duty of bearing their share of the human burden. 


“T admit that my suffering remains the same, but I shall not cease to i labour 
with what physical and moral strength I may possess, to do that I which the 
service and the welfare of my fatherland require of me, without counting 
the possible cost which may have to be paid out of my length and strength 
of days.” 


JOSEPH THE ADMINISTRATOR ^ 


Joseph II was the first of the race of Habsburg-Lorraine who reigned in 
Austria. As a political power, he stands higher than the last Habsburgs, even 


higher than Maria Theresa, who paid far too superstitious a homage to the 
old ideals. With all his habit of rapid thought Joseph gave time for the 
execution of his projects, listened to his ministers, and, like his 
predecessors, showed great skill in adjustment and compromise; but he had 
not that : 
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tough power of endurance which had won for the old Habsburgs so much 
success and achievement. He thought and worked only for the state, for 
increasing its power and greatness. In home politics he went the same road 
as Maria Theresa, only with freer and less precedent-haunted steps, and 
with a more definite aim. 


In early days he made for himself a “system” as they were so fond of 
calling it then. In a memorandum in 1770 he describes the weaknesses of 
the state government and discusses means of improvement, which in fact 
afterwards formed the programme of his future work. He had grown up in 
the period of enlightenment and his whole self seemed filled by it; all the 
excellencies and weaknesses of the time seem mirrored in his way of 
thinking. His up-bringing, his personality, his race, all fitted him, not to be a 
champion of philosophy but to be a state reformer — an enthusiast in the 
political sphere. Everything old he condemned; the existing order was not 
held to be just, but the advent of a new justice was announced. 


The main lines of Joseph’s principles for directing the state are known to us. 
Out of this many-peopled, strangely various Austria was to arise a 
homogeneous state, in which all provinces, all classes should work together 
without exception for the common good. Whilst in Austrian society, the 
nobility and clergy still clung to the old customs of the old monarchy as 
under Louis XIV, Joseph used his absolute power over the council to 
support the equality of all ; classes, protecting the spirit of freedom, and 
showing special care for the i commonalty. The power of the state should 
work like a machine, perfected into simplicity, following certain fixed laws 


; it should stir the people to their depths, and gather all kinds of strength for 
the one great aim, the good of the people. 


He had faith in the good will of his subjects, and in the compelling might of 
success. Throughout Europe so-called enlightened despotism prevailed, I 
causing the old organic institutions of the state to die out and confining the 
idea of universal freedom to private life. The Josephinian system 
corresponded to this “enlightened despotism.” He said, like Frederick II, 
“The sovereign is the chief servant, the administrator of the state.” Leopold 
II also wrote in 1789: “I believe that the sovereign, evon when he is one by 
inheritance, is only the delegated official of the nation.” But between i 
theory and practice there remained a great gulf. Woe to him who should 
‘seek to dispute the sovereign power of the monarch? To his r.utocratic will 
‘all must bow! Joseph desired that the governmeno should govern, the 
administration administer, the police keep watch, the justices punish and 
avenge ; — but always within the law as nature had conceived and ordained 
it. 1 It was the greatest error of Joseph’s life that he did not recognise the 1 
necessity of a formal constitution; that he trusted the giving and carrying- 
out of the law to one and the same person. It must be borne in mind that :in 
the eighteenth century all political constitutions were dissolved. In ; Prussia 
control was military; in France an absolute despotism prevailed; in 
‘England the feudal system was abrogated and the old constitution 
discovered ito be notably corrupt in many ways. In Austria Maria Theresa 
had broken !the back of the feudal monarchy; but everywhere lingered the 
remainder of the mediaeval government, dead and disintegrated as it was. 
These remains Joseph wished to destroy to the last shreds. He was an 
enemy neither of ; religion nor of the nobility, but only an enemy of the 
privileges of individual ; power and corruption. The power of the state was 
” to work not only on the different corporate institutions, but on the entire 
mass of the people.” ‘ The pillars of the state were no longer to be the 
nobility and clergy, but 
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a ready and self-sacrificing staff of servants. Perhaps in no country was the 
government so oddly parcelled out, and the administration of justice so 
dependent on officialdom as in Austria. It could not take the place of the 
representation of the nation, but it must be admitted that in Joseph’s time 
the bureaucracy manifested an extraordinarily quiet and far-reaching 
activity, and that, influenced as it was by the ideas of the day, supported as 
it was by the powerful will of the emperor, it helped to build a new state 
upon the ruins of the old. It is however an old saying that a state whose 
weal and woe lie only in bureaucracy bears within itself the seeds of decay. 
Joseph learned soon enough that in this bureaucracy the spirit of sacrifice, 
the intelligence, the power of work, and the love of w^ork which he 
demanded were not inherent. Already in 1783 he complains of this ” 
meanly perfunctory manner of doing business” — of the idleness and the 
opposition to be met with in all, from the mere official up to the ministry. 
He wrote to the chancellor: *‘If, after acquiring a conviction on any subject, 
I lay a charge on my officers, their duty is to make my ideas their own, to 
show zeal, and to think of every means whereby they can be carried out; 
they should refer to me in, any difficulty, and not regard the command as 
something to which they can apply their wits in order to make a lawyer-like 
reply, in justification of the status quo ante.” 


Joseph’s Ecclesiastical Policy 


The laws concerning the church promulgated under Joseph II are well 
known and have been represented from many points of view. Their object 
was to limit the clergy’s power of law-making, to strengthen the hands of 
the bishops against the primate, to procure protection and tolerance for 
Protestants, to reduce the monasteries, to bring about a merely secular state 
education and a strict right of rigid state inspection. The emperor dealt 
boldly with the disputed boundary line between ecclesiastical and secular 
power, and in so doing engaged in a conflict in which many proud heads 
were brought low, and in which he himself did not escape without wounds. 
To this very day he is described by priestly authors as an enemy of the 
Catholic church — even as an atheist. Neither was Philip II a good Catholic 
in their eyes, and his Spanish-Catholic policy w^as denounced by the pope. 


Arabs, in which all the children of Jehoram perished, excepting Ahaziah 
who succeeded him. The intrigues of the prophets were then preparing 
bloody revolutions in Syria and the kingdom of Israel. 


Joram, king of Israel, and Ahaziah, king of Judah, son of Jehoram’s sister 
Athaliah, renewed the attack of Ahab and Jehoshaphat against Ramotb of 
Gilead, and had no better success. Joram, wounded by the Syrians, returned 
to Jezreel to establish himself, and his nephew Ahaziah came to see him. 


A new revolt was now raised by Jehu, who, having been anointed by the 
prophets, slew the kings of Israel and Judah, Jehoram and Ahaziah, Jezebel 
and ” all that remained of the house of Ahab in Jezreel, and all his great 
men, and his kinsfolk and his priests, until he left him none remaining.” 


The priests of Baal, assembled by treachery, were all killed, the temple was 
overthrown and made into a draught house. These butcheries had an 
unexpected counterblow in Jerusalem. Of all Ahab’s family there remained 
only Athaliah, Joram’s widow, and Ahaziah’s mother. She occupied the 
throne after her son’s death, and as a singular result of Jehu’s crime, the 
worship of Baal, proscribed in the kingdom of Israel, found a refuge in the 
kingdom of Judah. 


[ 1 Professor Sayce says : “Dodah must have been a deity who received 
divine honours in the northern kingdom of Lsrael by the side of the national 
god.” Arel signifies a hero. So probably there were certain ” heroes ” who 
acted as champions of the deity to whom they were attached.! 


Joseph was a believer; he thought and declared himself a Catholic. He 
recognised all the dogmas of the church and submitted himself to her 
doctrines; he was neither a freethinker nor a Voltairian, for he held fast to 
the creed of Christianity. The intention in his church politics had its source 
far more in the ever-increasing recognition of what the state should be, than 
in the philosophy of the day. In striving to emancipate the state from the 
church, he felt himself to be within his rights, and he would have 
succeeded; none the less, he supported aU departments of priestly power, 
communicated all his orders through the clergy, and endeavoured to procure 
their consent and co-operation. 


Like Maria Theresa’s measures of reform, those introduced by Joseph rather 
affected administration than the mass of the people ; they were rather 
financial than economic. The leading idea of the govermnent is always the 
power of the state, but it would be a crime to doubt that Joseph had the 
welfare of his subjects at heart. The very first laws, the edict of censure, the 
abolition of soccage, and the Tolerance Edict have regard to freedom of 
thought and belief, as well as the release of humanity from its bonds of 
servitude, from serfdom. In a lecture in 1782 Sonnenf els said: “The first 
year of his reign was productive of more remarkable laws than the whole 
lifetime 
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of other rulers. He has liberated the conscience from thraldom, he has given 
freedom to the pen and the press, he has conceded to his people full rights 
of appeal, he has recognised the right of the subject classes to the original 
privileges of mankind. All Joseph’s subjects are citizens; Joseph is an 
Austrian — he is one of us, our fellow citizen.” 


Wliatever stories were invented about him and whatever failures he may- 
have made, the Josephinian laws, the tendency towards enlightenment, and 
the spirit of German culture planted an indestructible germ of appreciation 


of freedom in Austria. George Forster said of Joseph II, ” A spark from the 
torch of his genius fell upon Austria, which will never die out.” 


In the earlier years everything gave way to the government. The clergy, 
including some of the bishops, were content with the reforms in the church; 
the younger clergy were reconciled to them, and the word of the pope alone 
was not sufficient to check the tide of revolution. A large part of the 
influential nobility evinced a certain sympathy with the ideas of the 
emperor. But he did not depend upon them, and indeed through his 
harshness and rigour alienated their friendly inclinations, so that they 
harboured a steadily growing mistrust of him. The letters of contemporaries 
show the constant conflict between the old order and the new, the egoistic 
attitude of the aristocracy, the power and influence of the church, and the 
stupidity and inertia of the people. Moreover, Joseph was not the autocrat 
that he has sometimes been described. Like Maria Theresa he could yield 
his own opinion and even change his point of view if the men he trusted 
opposed him. Frederick II was a monarch in reality ; every event was in his 
hand. In Austria the personality of the minister counted in the balance. For 
instance, Hatzfeld often gave decisions which should really have come from 
the emperor. It happened, sometimes, that between the highest authorities 
there was strife and opposition. In foreign policies Kaunitz had almost 
unlimited authority .c 


THE RESISTANCE OF THE AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS 


In no part of Joseph’s dominions did his centralising efforts and his hostility 
to Rome rouse stronger dislike than in the Netherlands, and nowhere else 
was resistance to his measures carried so far — to the point, that is to say, 
of complete independence. The picture presented by the Belgian opposition 
and rebellion, confused at first sight, and apparently contradictory’ 
becomes clear in its fundamental character if we understand that in this 
quarter Joseph’s reforms met with a double hostility : that of a proud 
priesthood and that of ancient corporations clinging to their liberties. Before 
the important resistance began, however, Joseph’s popularity had already 
suffered from his failure to obtain from Holland the opening of that 
highroad of Belgian commerce, the Schelde. There were indeed two 
Belgian questions on which Joseph felt very strongly at the outset, and 


during his journey in the Netherlands in 1781. He objected, first, to the 
expense of keeping up the border fortresses created by the Barrier Treaty, 
and to the indignity of having to share the occupation of these fortresses 
with Dutch troops. In this matter Kaunitz was entirely agreed with the 
emperor; and in May, 1782, wrote to his personal friend, the Dutch 
ambassador, that the Barrier Treaty had been concluded against France, and 
that Austrian relations with that country-were now become of such a sort as 
to make the Barrier an anachronism, since the Franco-Austrian alliance 
provided a far better safeguard for Holland. 


The efforts of emperor and chancellor were successful, and Holland, 
engaged in a war with its ancient ally England, evacuated the Barrier. 
Joseph 
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was thereby encouraged to proceed vigorously in the second matter which 
he had at heart, namely the opening of the Schelde. Holland, tenacious of 
the monopoly of colonial trade, held, by the Peace of Miinster, the right of 
closing the Schelde and thereby cutting off the trade of Antwerp, whose 
beautiful harbour remained closed, and whose access to the sea was 
guarded by a Dutch fort on the border of Flanders. In demanding the 
freedom of the Schelde with threat of war, Joseph was as sanguine of 
success as he had been in the matter of the Barrier; but events came to pass 
as Kaunitz had prophesied. The sharp tone of the Austrian notes and the 
encouragement of France combined to rouse patriotic enthusiasm in 
Holland. The emperor’s demands were refused, and on October 8th, 1784, a 
brigantine flying the imperial flag was shot at and held up on its way down 
the Schelde from Antwerp. The casus belli was there, and for a time war 
seemed certain. Three considerations, however, were potent in holding 
Joseph back — the hostility of France, the Eastern question, and above all 
the idea of exchanging the Netherlands for Bavaria. One by one he gave up 
his demands, including the freedom of the Schelde, and even to a 
considerable extent the indemnity; and on November 8th, 1785, he signed 


the Peace of Fontainebleau, which practically reinforced the Treaty of 
Miinster. The disillusion was bitter for the Belgians, and the secret reason 
for Joseph’s action did not make Belgian opinion more favourable to him. 


For he had hoped to use the quarrel to forward his plan of exchanging 
Belgium for Bavaria — to wit, by offering France to come to terms with the 
Dutch if she would support his plan with the Bavarian heir presumptive, the 
duke of Zweibriicken. Kaunitz was in favour of the plan, and the heirless 
Charles Theodore of Bavaria showed no dislike to it. The duke of 
Zweibriicken, however, supported by Frederick, declared he would ”rather 
be buried under the ruins of Bavaria than agree to the proposal” (January, 
1785). He was followed by the elector of Bavaria, who publicly denied the 
rumours of an exchange, and Joseph gave up hope. 


As a matter of fact Germany would probably have interfered if the plan had 
been carried through, for Frederick, feeling himself isolated in his old age, 
had eagerly headed a federation of German princes, both spiritual and 
temporal. Catholic as well as Protestant, which from fear of Joseph or 
offence at his violent entry on the scene, expanded until only Wiirtemberg, 
Oldenburg, Hesse-Darmstadt, Cologne, and Treves remained faithful to 
Austria. Building on France and Russia, Joseph lost sight of the power 
through which Austria had in the past won her best victories — the support 
of Germany. Frederick died August 17th, 1786, and Joseph, imagining there 
might now be an end of the old rivalry, wrote generously to Kaunitz of the 
advantage attainable by an understanding between Prussia and Austria. The 
chancellor in reply convinced him that the rivalry could never end until one 
had so completely reduced the other as to deprive it of all power to harm. 


Joseph’s first reforms in Belgium (1782) were accepted more quietly than 
the government had expected. The suppression of certain monasteries, the 
introduction of religious tolerance, the submission of the bishops’ pastoral 
letter to imperial approval, the forbidding of pilgrimages, hardly roused any 
opposition except from the rich and influential clergy led by the Belgian 
primate, Count Frankenberg, a Silesian by birth, who had been made 
archbishop of Mechlin by Maria Theresa in 1759. 


The submissiveness of the people encouraged Joseph to take a further step 
for the regeneration of a country in which he found “bigotry triumphant, 


education neglected, and the clergy itself ignorant.” On the 15th of March, 
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1786, the bishops were informed of his intention of creating a universal 
seminary for all students of theology in Louvain, and in spite of protests the 
edict was published on the 16 th of October. The Belgian estates declared 
that the articles of the edict violated the constitution of the country as well 
as the rights of the church and bishops, and that the nation was especially 
hurt because the preface to the edict justified the innovation on the plea of 
the dissolute state of manners in their country. The unfortunate institution, 
which opened, November 16th, to the three himdred students who had been 
gathered from all the various episcopal seminaries, was further damned by 
the choice of professors whose antipapal and Jansenist doctrines created a 
revolt of the pupils (December 8th) in which several panes of glass and 
some benches were broken. The students’ demands included the 
reinstitution of episcopal supremacy, a somewhat later breakfast, and beer 
for supper. The rector of the institute asked for government support, and the 
minister, Count Belgiojoso, replied by sending dragoons. The spiritual 
commission, sitting in Brussels, followed with measures which made the 
recalcitrant students something very like outlaws, and sent the papal nuncio 
and other leaders out of the country. The estates of Brabant and Flanders as 
well as the magistrates of Brussels, Ghent, and other towns, petitioned the 
emperor. 


Before the country had recovered from its ferment about the seminary at 
Louvain, new edicts appeared (January 1st, 1787) affecting the constitution. 
The various councils at the head of affairs were replaced by a single 
“council of the general government of the Netherlands.” The old provincial 
divisions were destroyed, the Netherlands were declared one province of 
the Austrian dominion, and were divided into nine circles governed by an 
intendant and commissaries; the old courts of justice, which varied in every 
district and city, and gave employment to some six thousand men, were 
swept away. Even the first tribunal in the land w^as abolished — the high 


court of Brabant, without whose approval the edicts of the sovereign 
himself had no validity, whose powers were minutely detailed in the 
“Joyous Entry,” the charter of ancient rights granted by former dukes of 
Brabant and sworn to at Joseph’s inauguration. 


The reforms were doubtless good in many particulars, and after years of 
suffering and of foreign dominion the Belgian people has given itself a 
government which is built on the same principles and in the same form as 
the Josephinian institutions against which it revolted. But to a people 
accustomed as the Belgians were to self-government and a feudal system of 
privileges, Joseph’s absolute enlightenment seemed merely tyranny. It has 
been suggested that Joseph should have employed the existing corporations 
as vehicles for reforms. So far as the character of Joseph’s political 
conception is concerned, the question whether the feudal bodies of that 
country were fit to carry out the work of reform needs hardly to be 
discussed ; for it is certain that the idea did not enter Joseph’s head, and that 
no opposition among his peoples, nor any failure among his officials, could 
suggest to him the convenience, at least, of representative government. 


The ”Joyous Entry” 

As, shortly after, ordinances appeared which upset the organization of the 
crafts and trades, especially in the life of the third estate (that of the 
citizens), an outbreak of indignation took place such as had never been 


witnessed since the accession of Joseph. All classes of the population now 
cried out at the public breach of the administration which the emperor had 
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acknowledged and granted on his accession. The agitation spread itself like 
lightning over the entire land; everywhere the old deeds of administration 
and charters of the classes, towns, and trade were brought forward. The 
deed of the “Joyous Entry,” especially Article 59, was in all mouths. The 
passage 


of the Joyous Entry, sworn at the inauguration of Joseph n, reads : 


”Should his majesty, his offspring, or successors violate the rights and 
privileges, either themselves or through others, on all or individual points, 
no matter in wAhat manner, in the name of his majesty, we give our consent 
that the named prelates, barons, nobles, towns, and republics, and all other 
persons, in this case, are not bound to render any service to his majesty, his 
heirs, or successors, nor to be obedient no matter in what cause his majesty 
might de-mand, or desu”e it, until his majesty desists from the above-named 
undertakings, and returns to his former ways.” 


The estates of the individual provinces now placed themselves at the head 
of the agitation, and declared the innovations to be open violation of rights 
and administration. The councillor of Brabant refused to publish the 
imperial edict; the Brabantine states threatened the stoppage of subsidies. 
Distinguishing himself by special zeal, the advocate Van der Noot soon 
appeared as a powerful supporter of the opposition. The two to be pitied 
under these circumstances were the governors of the Netherlands, Joseph’s 
sister, Maria Christina, and her husband, Duke Albert of Saxe-Teschen, 
both distinguished by their goodness of heart and piety, but inexperienced, 
and not made for relations such as were now arising in 
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Belgium. They found themselves as it were between the haimner and the 
anvil. 


From the beginning of the reform, the emperor Joseph had exacted 
earnestness and force, firm politics, and refusal of every concession from 
them; on the other side they had bound their hands by a chance and well- 
meant action. In order to make themselves popular, they had shortly before 
bought property in Belgium, and sought to become naturalised as citizens of 
the country. The estates of the realm now exacted that the governors should 
fulfil their duties as citizens, and defend the rights and privileges of the 
country. The oppression increased daily; companies of volunteers were 
formed with the avowed intention of opposing the carrying out of the 
imperial commands with force; anarchical scenes were already taking place 
here and there. 


Under these circumstances, as there were no means for a powerful 
opposition, the governors found it more advisable partly to give in. On the 
new and urgent representation of the estates, May 5th, 1787, the 
introduction of the new administration was prorogued with the further 
declaration of the governors that they had really sent the representation of 
the estates to the emperor, and that until his return (Joseph was then with 
Catherine II in the Crimea) nothing was to be done with regard to the 
administration; they had anticipated the full and just consent of the emperor. 
Nevertheless Maria Christina and Albert were soon compelled to make 
further concessions; for after the first one they were regularly besieged with 
appeals. The clergy of Bruges took the first step in a meeting on the 22nd of 
May; they requested the estates to support their just wishes. This was done 
on the 23rd of May by the estates of Flanders, the magistrate of Bruges, the 
University of Louvain, the magistrates and clergy of West Flanders. 
Together they presented memorials to the emperor with specified demands: 
the recall of all decrees, edicts, and despatches of the imperial highnesses 
issued to the detriment of the church and its rights ; the reinstatement of all 
bishops in full rights such as tliey had exercised before 1781; the restoration 
of all liberties, privileges, and exemptions to the cathedral chapter, abbeys, 
and cloisters; the reconcession of the former rights of the bishops for the 
maintenance of the diocesan seminaries, and the granting of this right to the 
abbeys and convents under the supervision of the bishops; and the entire 


suppression of the ecclesiastical commission at Brussels. They further 
demanded that the lands taken away from the brotherhoods founded by the 
parish churches should be given back to them. 


The political claims concerned the abolition of the innovations introduced 
into the civil and legal administration; they entreated the emperor to desist 
from these, as their execution could only be fatal. They referred to the oath 
which he had solemnly taken to uphold the sacred rights of the Belgians, 
rights which the Austrian rulers had over and over again confirmed and 
which were now acknowledged by the foreign powers. To these appeals of 
the clergy and estates of the named episcopates and provinces, the estates of 
Brabant, the duchy of Luxemburg, and the countships of Hainault, as ; well 
as the metropoUtan capital of Mechlin, now joined theirs. 


The power of these joint representations, which moreover alluded to the 
imminent dangers which were already threatening the public peace of the ; 
land, were yielded to by the governors, who granted all requests without ; 
restrictions. They declared their firm resolve to persuade the emperor that ‘ 
in future all innovations must be stopped and obviated ; and in the mean- ‘ 
time, to give proof of the sincerity of their promises, they permitted the 
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return to the old ordinances in ecclesiastical as well as political relations. 
Now joy and triumph prevailed in Brussels. On the 31st of May, the 
governors were drawn in their state carriages to the theatre by six hundred 
young Brabantines; the town was illuminated, the cannon thundered forth 
on the ramparts, all bells rang out joyously, and innumerable addresses 
came from the provinces. But by this the emperor Joseph had learned to 
what must lead, sooner or later, the thoughtless overthrow of institutions 
considered by the people inviolable and sacred. There was an end to the 
authority of his government in the Austrian Netherlands. The victory 
obtained was immediately made use of by the Belgians also; for the states 
began to take the government into their own hands. 


The first thing they undertook was the closing of the general seminary at 
Louvain; besides this, the formation of patriotic volunteer companies, the 
bearing of other emblems than the Austrian, and the organisation of those 
elements of opposition which soon pressed farther on the path once entered, 
continued their course uninterrupted. 


The Emperor Returns from the Crimea 


At the first news of the turn which things had taken in Belgium, the 
emperor Joseph hastened from the Crimea to Vienna. On the 13th of June, 
he had taken leave of the empress Catherine; on the evening of the 30th of 
June, he entered Vienna. The four days spent in retirement and the 
vehemence with which all, especially Kaunitz, had to contend, clearly 
showed how much he had taken the Belgian event to heart. The idea of 
gaining time decided Joseph to adopt the following measures. The Belgian 
provinces were notified to send to Vienna deputies from the nobles, the 
clergy, and the third estate. The governors and the emperor’s authorised 
minister received the order to come to Vienna. A propitious letter, not from 
Joseph but from the government, in which all events were attributed to 
misunderstanding, acquainted the Belgian estates with the promised 
suspension of all innovations. 


All these ordinances were issued on the 3rd of July. On the same day i the 
emperor appointed Count Joseph Murray, who had been at the head of the 
imperial troops in the Netherlands since 1781, to be governor-general with 
full power, and accountable to none save the emperor. The instructions 
which this general received included the command to suppress the agitation 
in Belgium at any price. At the same time fifty thousand men received 
marching orders, ancl for the present were to advance to the extreme 
frontier of Austria. On the 6th of July, Brussels received the above- 
mentioned ordinances. The recall of the archduchess and her husband 
caused a most dis- | agreeable impression m Belgium, as in it a kind of 
declaration of war by j the emperor against the provinces was perceived. 
The estates opposed the departure and also refused to send deputies. It was 
only when the emperor peremptorily sunnnoned them for the 15th of 
August, and otherwise threatened to treat them as rebels, that they allowed 
the governors to go, and thirty-three deputies followed them. 


THE MOABITE STOXE 


DECAY AND CAPTIVITY 111 
[ca. 840-815 B.C. ] 


Tlius is this event described in the Book of Kings : ” And when Athaliah, 
the mother of Ahaziah, saw that her son was dead, she arose and destroyed 
all the seed royal. Jehosheba, the daughter of king Joram, sister of Ahaziah, 
took Joash, the son of Ahaziah, and stole him from among the king’s sons 
which were slain ; and they hid him, even him and his nurse, in the bed 
chamber, from Athaliah, so that he was not slain. And he was with her hid 
in the house of the Lord six years. And Athaliah did reign over the land.” 


This story, which furnishes the subject of one of Racine’s masterworks, is 
more dramatic than probable. The Bible does not tell us of whom this royal 
family, exterminated by Athaliah, was composed. The brothers and 
nephews of Ahaziah had been assassinated by Jehu on the road to Samaria ; 
there is no reason why Athaliah should have completed the massacre by 
killing her grandchildren. If some of the king’s sons remained at Jerusalem 
safe from the rage of Jehu, no one had more interest in keeping them than 
the queen mother, as she was their guardian and could legalise her power by 
reigning in their name. All we know is that six years later the high priest 
Jehoiada presented a child to the soldiers, telling them that he was 
Ahaziah’s son, and the last branch of David’s race. 


This child was proclaimed king under the name of Jehoash ; Athaliah heard 
acclamations and rushed out of the palace and was slain by order of the 
high priest. The temple of Baal was invaded, and the high priest Mattan 
slain before the altar. Jehoiada appointed himself guardian of the new king, 
who was only seven years old : it was a government ruled by the priests. 


The kingdom of Israel was divided for the first time in Jehu’s reign, for it is 
easier to deal with disarmed people than to cope with strange invasions. 
Hazael, the usurper, raised, like Jehu, by the prophet Elisha, conquered all 


Meanwhile, on the 24th of July, Count |\Iurray received notice from the 
emperor to restore everything to the condition in which it had been before 
the 1st of April. From the 27th to the 30th of July, the command followed to 
concentrate the troops in certain places so as with one blow to compel the 
Belgians to withdraw all the ordinances decreed by them. 


The Belgian deputies entered Vienna before the 15th of August, and on , 
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that day they were received in audience by the emperor. Little that is 
trustworthy is known concerning the negotiations; the result of the whole 
personal interview seems to have been that the deputies were not treated in 
an unfriendly manner by Joseph, and were appeased by promises, but with 
regard to the maui point they were dismissed without any fixed declaration. 
Joseph promised them to send away Count Belgiojoso, who had made 
himself hated, and to meet the wishes of the bishops with regard to the plan 
for enlarging the general seminary, which the deputies joyfully reported at 
home on the 22nd of August. Concerning the main point he gave them the 
indefinite explanation that they would receive his further orders through the 
governor-general. The deputies probably had greater hopes from these 
expressions than they afterwards saw realised at home; for shortly after 
their return the governor notified that the emperor would only come to an 
understanding with the states under the following conditions: 


(1) Everything in the provinces was to be placed on the same footing as 
before the 1st of April. (2) The university and seminary at Louvain were 
both to be restored to the condition in which they were before the 1st of 
April, or in which they ought to have been according to the emperor’s 
wishes. The same thing was to take place with regard to the seminary at 
Luxemburg. (3) All taxes in arrears and the current ones were to be paid 
without delay. (4) All officials dismissed from their posts by the desire of 
the estates were to be reinstated. (5) The volunteer companies to be 
disbanded, the inflammatory cockades and other signs to be set aside. (6) 


All convents suppressed before the 1st of April were to remain suppressed, 
and all appointments to the abbacies in abeyance since that date to be void. 
(7) The general seminary at Louvain must be opened before the 1st of 
November. 


The notification of these conditions raised a terrible fermentation; they were 
found to be in contradiction not only with the fundamental laws of the land, 
but also to the promises which the emperor had given on the 3rd of July, 
and again to the deputies. Therefore the estates of Brabant on the 30th of 
August handed to the governor-general the declaration that they could not 
accept the emperor’s demanded return to the situation as it had existed 
before the 1st of April. 


When Murray published the imperial decree and adopted military measures 
to carry it through, as well as for the collection of taxes and other subsidies 
which the government required, Brussels rose up in arms and was supported 
by more than fifty thousand men, who came partly from the country and 
partly from other towns. 


From the 17 th to the 20th of September there were such demonstrations 
that the government could have attained nothing without great bloodshed. 
Under these circumstances Murray began to negotiate with the rebels, being 
either intimidated or misled by a despatch of Prince Kaunitz which on the 
10th of September notified him that the emperor had completely retracted 
the former decree, and exhorted him to act in this manner; for it cannot be 
denied that the governor-general received orders from the government, and 
others again immediately from the imperial cabinet. He issued a 
proclamation which was qualified completely to restore peace. He declared: 
”The constitutions, privileges, liberties such as the Joyous Entry, in 
accordance with the acts of inauguration of his majesty, are, and will be 
upheld and remain inviolate in ecclesiastical and civil affairs. With regard 
to the violation of the Joyous Entry and the attack on the same, the estates 
will be dealt with as desired; accordingly their proposals will be accepted, 
and then in 
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equity and justice his majesty will take the necessary steps according to the 
fundamental law of the land.” 


Joy and jubilation were as great now as had been formerly the agitation. 
The Belgians now gave vent to their feelings in addresses of gratitude. For 
example, that of the estates of Flanders began with the words: “Sire! The 
ever-memorable day in our annals has now come (September 21st) in which 
your majesty has restored to us our administration — this day on which the 
fundamental law, the liberties and privileges of a faithful nation have been 
forever assured ; the day on which the estates of all provinces have found 
an end to their anxieties. What a noble example your majesty sets to your 
contemporaries and those who will ascend the throne after you! You teach 
them, sire! how careful they must be of overreaching and of abusing the 
plans of the alleged reformers who surround the throne, and by their 
ambitious plans cast a happy nation from the summit of its happiness to the 
deepest abyss of its humiliation and misery.” 


But matters were not looked on in this light at the imperial court. The 
emperor censured the governor-general for the weakness and transgressions 
of his plenipotentiaries, and disapproved of his conduct. On the 8th of 
October Kaunitz had to inform him of his dismissal. In his stead the 
emperor determined to appoint two men from whom he anticipated quite 
other results, and the suppression of the agitation if necessary by military 
force — Count Ferdinand von Trauttmansdorff as imperial minister, and 
Count D ‘Alton, a dauntless warrior, as military governor of the 
Netherlands. At home he gave himself up to philosophical and melancholy 
lamentations, which he imparted to Trauttmansdorff and others in letters 
concerning the mistaking of his good intentions and the spirit of opposition 
which for some time past had been spreading itself over Europe. 


Count Trauttmansdorff remained passive and unobserved after his arrival in 
Brussels, until December, 1787; as, on account of the war with the Porte, a 
cessation of the Belgian negotiations had taken place. ^ 


THE RESISTANCE OF HUNGARY 


Joseph’s Hungarian measures were conceived in the same spirit as the 
reforms he introduced into Belgium, and they met with similar opposition. 
The feudal and independent kingdom refused to be made into an Austrian 
province. His first change, dealing with religion, gave perhaps as much 
satisfaction as displeasure. True, the bishops protested against the measures 
as oppressive to the church in which alone salvation is, but they did not 
question the sovereign’s right. The Hungarian clergy had never been 
ultramontane and were treated with great consideration by Joseph: this 
circumstance may go some way to explain why it was that the opposition in 
this country did not come from the church, as in Belgium. 


It was not indeed until 1783, 1784, and 1785, when the conviction grew that 
Joseph would neither be crowned nor call a parliament; it was not until the 
Hungarian crown was removed from Presburg to be placed as a curiosity in 
the Viennese treasury along with the Bohemian crown and the ducal coronet 
of Austria, not until the introduction of the German language and the 
abolishment of serfdom — that Hungary began to grow uneasy. The 
language ordinances were not intended, as the emperor explained, to oust 
the national tongue, only in so mixed a country as Hungary a simple 
business speech must be recognised, and in all enlightened lands Latin was 
looked on as a dead language. The fear that the emperor therefore wished 
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to employ oiily Gcrnian officials does not seem to be at all supported by 
facts, for in the official ranks we meet almost exclusively names belonging 
to the Hungarian aristocracy — Batthyanyi, Esterhdzy, Palffy, Almasy, 
Karolyi, Nadasdy, Majlath, Teleki, Zichy, Wesselenyi. The measures 
concerning serfdom were not carried out, and the peasants waited till 1827, 
1832, and 1836 before their position was regulated in the spirit of the 
Josephinian reforms.’ 


In his aversion to any class or corporate institutions the emperor decided to 
introduce administration proceeding from the government, managed and 
controlled by officials. His legislation was especially directed against the 
comitia of the comitat or departmental councils of the nobility, which had a 
right either to protest against the injunctions of the government or to stop 
them. The autonomy of these comitia was done away with, their 
correspondence prohibited, the office of supreme count ceased to exist, the 
deputy counts became royal officials without ”presidential authority.” The 
comitat councils should, with the permission of the government, assemble 
only once a year, and limit their scope of action to elections and taxes. 


‘< By a writ dated March 18th, 1785, the whole country was divided into 
ten departments, at the head 


I of which was placed a royal commissioner who had to look after the 
public peace, recruiting, levying of taxes, and the safety of the people. The 
commissioner had to exercise his influence upon the deputy count, the 
deputy count upon the president of the tribunal (judge), and the latter 


‘upon the country judge. The greatest part of 


: the commissioners were taken from among the supreme counts, were well 
paid, and had the title 


‘< “Drivy-councillor.” 


The idea and the form of this institution were the same as in Austria, in 
Belgium since 1787, and later on in France. Modern governments know 


. nothing of these assemblies of the nobility. Hungary, too, had fought 
against them for a long time, and only in 1867 was this mediseval 
institution abolished. At that time, however, the comitat councils were 
considered the bulwark of Hungarian liberty and the autonomous ad- 


‘ ministration. It was from these comitat councils, as from the higher and 
lower nobility, that the opposition against the government of Joseph issued, 


, whilst in Belgium it was chiefly the third estate that spoke and acted 
against the orders of the government. The suffrage of the towns had no 
weight 


; in Hungary, whilst the representation of the civic estate appeared to be an 
affront rather than a privilege, as all the towns together had only one voice 
in the imperial diet. 


A writ issued on December 12th, 1786, which was to take effect on March 
1st in the succeeding year, valid for the 1st of March, 1787, announced the 
new administration from the court of chancery down to the country judge ‘ 
and the lord of the soil. Just as the financial management was handed over 
to the Hungarian court of chancery, the provincial boards were 
amalgamated I with the lieutenancy, and new financial administrators and 
tax-gatherers were appointed for the ten provinces. The sixteen Zips towns, 
too, like all 
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privileged districts, lost their autonomous administration. The 
administration of justice was divided into three resorts: the “septemviral 
table” as supreme court of judicature, the “royal table” as court of appeals, 
and thirty-eight county courts as tribunals of first resort. All exemptions 
ceased, but for differences of the nobility five district tables remained. 


For Transylvania the writ of July 3rd was valid, which had dissolved a few 
years ago the former comitat and municipal government, and especially the 
union of the three nations in the country, in order, as Joseph remarked, to 
exterminate the national hatred. In 1786 the Transylvanian court of 
chancery ought also to have been united with that of Austria ; this, however, 


was not achieved on account of the war with Turkey. With the 1st of 
November the new government should enter upon its functions. 


Just as these reforms were intended to extend the supreme power as far as 
the people, the emperor also endeavoured to strengthen the power of the 
government by the introduction of a general defence and tax duty. That is 
what was intended by the laws of 1785 relating to the popular census or the 
conscription; and those of 1786 relating to the ground-rent conscription 
existed already in Hungary, but not for the nobility nor for the estates. With 
the 1st of November the new popular census and the numbering of the 
houses would begin under the supervision of the national boards, assisted 
by military persons who had already acquired experience and skill in this 
occupation. A paragraph annexed to the law expressly declared that the 
conscription was not ordered with a view to the levying of recruits but for 
the common weal; by the people, however, it was generally considered the 
first step towards an introduction of the German military system in 
opposition to the insurrectio of the nobility. The distribution of troops over 
the country added to the strengthening of this belief. 


The Hungarian imperial diet had always opposed the idea of a standing 
army, and this measure, therefore, met with a unanimous general protest. 
All remonstrances and representations of the comitat councils more or less 
sharply expressed this view. The emperor, they pretended, had promised in 
his letter of November 30th, 1780, the maintenance of the old privileges; 
conscription, they further complained, was against the constitution — the 
employment of military persons in civil administrations had already been 
interdicted in 1741 and was consequently illegal. The equalisation of the 
nobility with the subjects, added the comitat council of Temes, was an 
outrage upon their privileges. “We cannot but infer from it,” they said, “that 
even we who have been born within the circle of inestimable liberty shall be 
reduced to the miserable condition of slavery and submitted to the 
unconstitutional system of government employed in the German 
provinces.” 


“This conscription,” said the comitat council of Neutra, “has hitherto been 
possible only in the outlying provinces and has always brought an 
insupportable slavery over the people ; the Hungarian people has never 


been forced to military service; we would rather sacrifice our lives and 
property than lose our liberty and lead a miserable life in tears and 
lamentations.” 


In spite of these complaints the emperor remained firm in his decision; the 
secular authorities and the clergy had only to enlighten the people with 
regard to such a peaceable measure, which was intended for the common 
welfare and would in no way weaken their lawful rights. The comitat 
councils, however, made new remonstrances and even defiantly prevented, 
here and there, the execution of the preliminary measures. Only when the 
government declared that the popular census would take place in any case, 
some comitat councils silently submitted; others, however, like those of 
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Presburg, Vasvar, and Neutra, still resisted. Several supreme counts were 
consequently dismissed, troops were again called together, the census took 
a quiet course and was completed in the autumn of 1785. The authorities 
recorded 6,935,376 inhabitants outside of the nobility. 


The reform of the tax system, especially the abolition of the immunity from 
taxation of the nobility and clergy, had already been planned during the 
reign of Maria Theresa, and was taken up again during the reign of Joseph 
in 1783, in the letter addressed to Count Palffy. In a second letter, dated 
December 10th, 1785, he touched this question again and explained also his 
reasons for the tax reforms, which were in accordance with the physiocratic 
views. The ground-rent was the cheapest and therefore the least oppressive ; 
the ground should therefore be measured and equally taxed in accordance 
with the revenue, the produce prepared by nature or culture would be free 
from duty as products of industry — for these the consumers in towns 
would only pay a duty. The community had to superintond the measuring 
and the distribution of the taxes ; the allodial estates of the nobility could 
not be exempted from measuring and evaluation; the estates of the nobility 
and of the peasantry, those of the crown and of the clergy, had therefore the 


same rent duty. A writ dated February 10th, 1786, ordered that the new 
system should be carried out; after its completion an imperial diet should be 
convoked and asked to fix the extent of the ground-rent, the discharge of the 
insurrectio, and the abolition of the line of custom houses. 


By these and other innovations Joseph touched the core of the social and 
political life in Hungary. General excitement pervaded the country. The ten 
commissioners, among them being Joseph von Ma j lath, spoke in favour of 
the reform as the former tax system was deficient and erroneous. The other 
party, led by the Hungarian chancery court, declared the reform to be 
contrary to the constitution. They thought that the emperor should put the 
idea of measuring and evaluation as a suggestion of the government before 
the imperial diet. The two privy councillors Izdenczy and Eger emphatically 
opposed the summoning of the diet. The emperor according to old 
Hungarian custom was supreme in military and financial matters, and it 
would be sufficient if the court of chancery wre not overlooked in these I 
innovations. It was due to Izdenczy ‘s influence that the diet was not called 
I together and the emperor remained firm in his decision to carry out the tax 
jsystem. Resistance could not be thought of: there were too many troops jin 
the country, seventy thousand men before Buda-Pest. The emperor I 
recognised the difficulty of evaluation but wished to have it finished in 
October. In fact, the preliminary measures were completed in August and 
the .whole work towards the end of the year 1787, though it was deficient 
and isrroneous in many respects. The emperor appointed a commission for 
the introduction of the new system. His instructions, however, to this body 
!fvere his last work in this affair; the war with Turkey soon compelled him 
;Lo postpone and finally to recall everything. 


Joseph’s visit to Catherine 


In 1780, while Maria Theresa still lived, Joseph had paid a visit to Russia 
— a stroke directed against Prussia as a political power. Joseph had sent 0 
the czarina to know if he might meet her somewhere on her journey to 
White Russia, and make her personal acquaintance. The czarina accepted 
:‘he overture with cordiality, and fixed the town of Mohileff in Lithuania as 
he meeting place. The emperor had ordered it to be made clear that this 
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visit had no political significance; but nobody believed him, and he himself 
owned to the wish that Austria and Russia should once more be close allies. 


The French court believed the emperor had in his mind the dissolution of 
the alliance ; the king of Prussia supposed that Joseph wished to combine 
with Russia and seize a Turkish province; and Prince Potemkin already saw 
in Joseph a welcome comrade in view of another war against the Turks. The 
chancellor advised the emperor to explain to the czarina that Austria had no 
intention of going to war with Germany and still less contemplated any 
independent action against Poland, the principal motive for the journey, he 
should state, being his desire that he, the future ruler of Austria, should be 
rightly understood by the czarina; and that, if possible, the old friendship 
between the tw/o countries should be revived. But Joseph did not follow 
the programme laid down for him, preferring to follow his own bent. He left 
Vienna on the 26th of April, and travelling by way of Galicia passed 
through Kieff on the 2nd of June on his way to Mohileff. The czarina 
arrived there on June 7th, and remained four days. The greeting was most 
cordial on both sides, but in the matter of politics the czarina evinced a 
determined reserve, merely throwing out the suggestion that Italy, and more 
particularly Rome, might be a desirable acquisition to Joseph’s dominions. 
To this Joseph merely replied by a jest. About the Prussian monarch she 
only remarked that he had grown old and morose, allowing all kinds of 
“small people” to carry tales to him. 


When the czarina invited Joseph to follow her to St. Petersburg, the 
emperor first made a visit to Moscow, and on the 28th of June went to St. 
Petersburg, where he remained for three weeks. Joseph was especially 
anxious to win over the minister Panin, but i’n political affairs he adopted 
the same reserve and non-committal attitude as the czarina herself. Upon 
her again referring to Italy and the Turks, Potemkin said the emperor might 
at least engage himself to form no alliance with the Ottomans against 
Russia. Joseph declared himself willing, provided only that Russia would 


the region to the east of the Jordan : ” the land of Gilead, the territories of 
Gath, Reuben and Manasseh, from Aroer on the torrent Arnon to Gilead 
and Bashan.” The time was not far distant when the kingdoms of Israel and 
Damascus were to be absorbed by the powerful Assyrian Empire. Hazael, 
twice beaten by Shalmaneser II, acknowledges his supremacy, Jehu sent 
him a tribute of gold and silver bars. 


These facts, which the Bible does not mention, are contained in two 
Assyrian inscriptions, one of which is found on the obelisk of Nimrud, and 
the other on a tablet in the British Museum. In these inscriptions Jehu is 
called the son of Omri, which proves that the Syrians knew little about the 
genealogy of the kings of Israel. A bas-relief on the Nimrud obelisk 
represents persons of Jewish or Aramaean types, wearing turbans with 
pointed tops, bringing presents, and one of them is prostrating himself 
before Shalmaneser. It is supposed that this bas-relief, twice repeated, 
represents the submission of Hazael and Jehu. If Jehu, in declaring himself 
vassal to the king of Assyria, hoped for protection against Hazael, he was 
mistaken. Shalmaneser did not intervene in the quarrels of his vassals and 
Jehu left his son Jehoahaz a weakened and mutilated kingdom in 815 B.C. 


Hazael, and his son, Ben-Hadad III, who succeeded him, reduced the 
Israelite army to ten thousand footmen, fifty horsemen, and ten chariots. 
Israel did not begin to recover itself until the reign of the son of Jehoahaz, 
named Joash like the king of Judah; the two kingdoms of the north and 
south were once more governed by kings of the same name. At Jerusalem 
the priests, who had governed without control since Athaliah’s death, 
appropriated to themselves the revenues destined for the maintenance of the 
temple. At the 
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end of twenty-three 3’ears, as these repairs were not made, Jehoash, who 
was then thirty, wished to put an end to this scandal and withdrew from 
them the free disposal of money. The discontent of the priests only broke 


engage never to take part in any war against Austria. It did not come to any 
definite exchange of pledges, but Joseph had, as the English envoy said, 
won a place for himself in the czarina’s heart. 


Maria Theresa noted the result in a letter to the queen of France. ” Nothing 
definite was said, but it appears he has had the good fortune to be able to 
destroy the false, deeply-rooted prejudice against us.” After his return, 
Joseph carried on a lively correspondence with the czarina, in which each 
addressed the other with exaggerated compliment. The task of turning this 
friendship to political account w^as undertaken by the ambassador Cobenzl, 
and it resulted finally in the Austro-Russian alliance of 1781. <= 


In competing successfully with Frederick for Catherine’s favour, Joseph 
was acting entirely in accordance with the views of Kaunitz, the “Austrian 
vice-vizir,” as Frederick called him. From the correspondence between the 
two sovereigns we learn that Joseph agreed to Catherine’s oriental projects 
of creating a new ” Dacia ” under a ruler of the Greek faith, and founding in 
the place of Turkey, whence the Turks were to be expelled, an independent 
state under her grandson Constantino, on the understanding that Austria 
should be allowed to strengthen and enlarge her borders on the southeast, 
and obtain the Dalmatian seaboard. Upon so extensive a project Joseph 
shrank froni entering at once (February, 1783) for fear that his ally, France, 
should join Prussia. When, however, Catherine contented herself with a 
smaller beginning, and determined to possess herself of the Crimea, Austria 
marched troops to the Turkish frontier and declared through her internuncio 
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nople that the two courts were acting in concord. For these services Joseph i 
claimed Russia’s help in the matter of the Bavarian exchange. With Bavaria 
‘ instead of Belgium, Kaunitz argued, Austria would have nothing to fear 


from France, could force back Prussia, and thus strengthened take up with 


Russia Catherine’s great oriental scheme. 


In the course of another three years the czarina collected a new list of i 
charges against the Turks, of which she notified Joseph while informing 
him ! of her proposed journey to the Crimea. At first Joseph was disinclined 
to m accept the invitation to accompany her — this ” Catherinised princess 
of I Anhalt-Zerbst” as he called her — but towards the end of the year 
Kaunitz i was all for his going: ”Who knows what advantages we may get 
from it if I time and circumstances _ are favourable to us.” The superb stage 
manage-I ment of Potemkin has given to Catherine’s journey a world-wide 
fame (May, 


1787). It does not appear that immediately warlike schemes were arranged 
‘. during the visit, and Joseph hurried back to Vienna at the end of June, 
uneasy ; about the opposition of the estates of Brabant. However, when 
Turkey : declared war on Catherine two months later, Joseph, under the 
advice of \ Kaunitz, supported her with a despatch of a strength that 
astonished her ‘ — 245,000 infantry, 36,000 cavalry, and 9,000 guns were 
to be in the field I by the next year.« 


i A personal interview took place between the two powers at Cherson. The ; 
partition of Turkey, like that of Poland, formed the subject of their delibera- 
[ tions. A diversion made to their rear by Gustavus III of Sweden, however, 
I compelled Catherine to recall the greater portion of her troops. Russia, 
since ° the days of Peter the Great, had been a field of speculation for 
Germans, who, ; to the extreme detriment of their native country, increased 
the power of 


Russia by filling the highest civil and military posts. A prince Charles of ‘ 
Nassau-Siegen, who served at this period as Russian admiral, was 
shamefully j defeated by the Swedes, lost fifty-five ships and twelve 
thousand men, and i was forced to fly for his life in a little boat. The 
Turkish campaign was, ; owing to these disadvantageous circumstances, far 
from brilliant. The Rus-i sians merely took Oczakow by storm and fixed 
themselves, as the Austrians 


should have done in their stead, close to the mouths of the Danube. Joseph J 
was even less successful. The extreme heat of the summer of 1788 
produced , a pestilence which carried off thirty-three thousand Austrians. 
The bad I inclination generated among the lower class by the nobility and 


clergy had 1 crept into the army. At Caransebes, the troops were seized with 
a sudden ; panic and took to flight, carrying the emperor along with them, 
without an m; enemy being in sight. The Turks, commanded by French 
officers, were [several times victorious. Sick and chagrined, the emperor 
returned to I Vienna.‘ 


VICTORIES OVER THE TURKS 


Then, following the popular voice, he replaced Lacy by his old opponent 
|Laudon, in command of the independent Austrian army (August, 1789). I 
After successful actions by Hohenlohe and Clerfayt, Laudon moved 
forward land after three weeks’ siege took Belgrade (September 15th to 
October 8th). : Meanwhile, on August 1st and September 22nd, the 
combined Russian and i Austrian armies under Suvarov and Prince Josias of 
Coburg gained the (Splendid victories of Fokshani and Rimnik. These 
successes were followed jby others until the allies became masters of the 
whole line of fortresses cov-I Bring the Turkish frontier, and their three 
grand armies converged as if to ;the complete overthrow of the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe. 
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Again the activity of Prussia interfered to rob Austria of the fruits of her 
victories and prevent the triumphant third campaign which seemed so 
Ukely. During the campaigns of 1788 and 1789 Joseph had quite well 
foreseen the gathering hostility of Prussia, and in 1790 he wrote to the 
czarina that Prussia and Poland would certainly attack her in the spring. The 
Russian chancellor, Ostermann, like Kaunitz himself, refused to take so 
serious a view. Russia wished to continue the war so as to dictate terms; 
Prussia worked against peace in Constantinople and concluded an offensive 
and defensive treaty with the Porte, January 30th, 1790. The Prussian court 
even welcomed the beginning of the French revolution as depriving Austria 
of the one ally to whom she might have turned in her distress. Joseph had 
already commanded Laudon to arrange a plan of campaign against Prussia 


and Poland. The news of the loss of Belgium, which Joseph described as the 
culminating point of misfortune and shame, came to weaken Russia’s not 
very eager desire to support Austria against Prussia. 


REVOLT OF THE AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS (1789 A.D.) 


The calm which followed in Belgium upon the appointment of 
Trauttmansdorff and D’ Alton (October, 1787) was not of long duration. The 
Austrian authorities imagined that they had found the secret of success in 
the employment of force, and D’ Alton occupied with soldiery the palace 
where the comicil of Brabant was in session over the decree for the 
reopening of the unfortunate seminary. Thus threatened, the council signed 
the order to publish the decree (January, 1788), while in the streets the first 
blood was spilt between the military and the citizens. The opposition, 
suppressed for the moment, burst out again when the government had to 
summon the estates of the provinces in order to raise taxes. True, the clergy 
and nobility of Brabant at last declared their w/illingness to grant subsidies, 
but the third estate held out. Joseph, who at this time was lately returned 
from the Turkish war, decided upon stronger measures, such as the 
suppression of the third estate ; but the democratic and revolutionary party 
had got the upper hand. Bonck’s secret patriotic association numbered 
seventy thousand in October, and by that time insurgents had gathered over 
the border at Breda to the number of twelve thousand. Edicts and threats 
were useless, and on October 24th Ysm der Mcrsch marched the insurgents 
into Belgium and won an engagement with the imperial troops at Turnhout, 
When the patriot army was already threatening Brussels, Trauttmansdorff 
began to withdraw the obnoxious measure, finally gave up everything, and 
offered an amnesty into the bargain. It was too late — his action was 
interpreted as fear. Flanders declared the emperor deprived of all his rights 
in the duchy (November 25th, 1789). Brussels was evacuated by the 
Austrians (December 12th). Brabant declared the independence of the 
Netherlands. In January of 1790 a scheme of Belgian federation was 
accepted and proclaimed. The Netherlands had torn themselves free of 
Austria. 


CONCESSIONS TO HUNGARY 


There were those who believed that Hungary was well started on the same 
road. We last saw that country at the moment when Joseph was successfully 
carrying out his new land valuation. Opposition was already stirring, and 
late in the summer of 1788, when the government asked the comitat 
assemblies for recruits, they supplied only 1,184 out of 15,000, and 
demanded 
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the summoning of the diet with the restoration of former institutions. Joseph 
seemed incHned to take the advice of the Hungarian chancery, which was 
for calHng the diet; but his personal advisers persuaded him to refuse 
(December, 1788). No brilhant success of the Turkish war had yet occurred 
to appeal to the imagination; next year recruits, corn supplies, and the 
additional war tax were again refused. National songs grew popular and the 
national dress ousted the German. “The Belgian story over again,” Kaunitz 
said, and as in Belgium so in Hungary, Prussian influence was at work.« 


In the midst of public distresses, the declining spirit of Joseph was troubled 
with domestic feuds. He had offended his brother Leopold by an imprudent 
partiality for his nephew the archduke Francis, who had been brought up 
under his auspices, and by an unjustifiable attempt to secure for him the 
reversion of the imperial crown. This impolitic attempt to raise the son 
above the father created an incurable jealousy between the two brothers; 
and Leopold not only censured every part of his conduct, both in internal 
and external policy, but sedulously avoided even an interview or any 
species of communication which might implicate him in the transactions or 
embarrassments of his brother. 


Joseph sank under the struggle of contending passions, the weight of 
accumulated calamities, and the effects of disease. The same languor which 
prevailed in the chamber of the sick monarch was, for a time, diffused 
through every department of state: although a war with Prussia seemed 
inevitable, he neither formed magazines nor made the necessary 


augmentations of the army; equally unable to avert and unwilling to 
encounter the danger, he displayed the extremes of anxiety, alarm, and 
irresolution. But as the storm approached, his mind regained a portion of its 
pristine activity, and, in the commencement of February, 1790, he ordered 
the requisite preparations for impending hostilities. He felt also the 
necessity of conciliating his subjects to frustrate the designs of Prussia, 
which were founded on their growing disaffection, and accordingly revoked 
many of his unpopular edicts and prepared to rescind many others. He 
received the haughty demands of the Hungarians with condescension and 
complacency, restored their constitution as it existed at his accession, 
promised speedily to solemnise the ceremony of his coronation, and as an 
earnest of his intentions sent back the crown of St. Stephen. 


The rapture with which the crown was received proved the precipitation and 
folly of wantonly choking the feelings of a people so susceptible to national 
prejudice and so awake to national honour. Triumphal arches were erected 
in its passage; every town was a scene of festivity; numbers flocking from 
all quarters swelled the cavalcade, and at Buda exulting multitudes 
crowding to the cathedral welcomed the precious palladium of their 
national splendour and freedom. 


At night the crown was removed into the chapel of the palace, and guarded 
by two magistrates with drawn sabres. The whole city was illuminated, the 
streets resounded with songs of joy and exultation, and on every side was 
heard the exclamation, ”Long live the liberties of the Hungarian people!” 


DEATH OF JOSEPH II (1790 A.D.) 
But Joseph did not live to experience the good effects of this change of 
conduct; for at this awful crisis his reign and his life were hastening to a 


close. Though naturally robust and hardy, his incessant exertions of body 
and mind had worn down his frame; and his last campaign accelerated his 
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decay. He exposed himself to the sultry heats of the summer, and to the 
noxious air which exhaled from the marshes in the vicinity of the Danube, 
where he often slept on the bare ground. He was his own minister and 
general; by day he encountered the fatigues of a common soldier, and 
regulated the complicated affairs of the army ; at night he scarcely allowed 
himself more than five hours for repose, conducting with his own hand the 
extensive correspondence relative to all the affairs of his vast empire. 


In December, 1788, a fever, derived from anxiety, hardship, and fatigue, 
compelled him to retire to Vienna. During several months he was in 
considerable danger, and was afterwards long confined by an asthmatic 
complaint. With extreme care and attention he seemed to recover gradually; 
but his incessant restlessness and the fatal revolution in the Netherlands 
occasioned a relapse, and he finally sank under accumulated disorders of 
body and mind. 


Enfeebled by incessant sufferings, his dissolution was accelerated by the 
unexpected death of his beloved niece, the archduchess Elizabeth, a 
princess of the house of Wiirtemberg, and sister to the grand duchess of 
Russia. He had himself chosen this amiable princess to be the consort of his 
favourite nephew Francis, and loved her with paternal fondness, wdiile she 
looked up to him with filial reverence and affection. On receiving the 
melancholy intelligence, the emperor smote his forehead with his hands, 
remained for some time absorbed in grief, and at length exclaimed, “O God, 
thy will be done!” 


In the midst of his agony he had the courage to support an interview of 
three hours with his nephew ; but although his firmness of mind did not 
give way, his bodily strength could not resist so awful a shock. Feeling the 
approach of death, he summoned his confessor at three in the morning, and 
devoutly heard the prayers ordered by the church for persons in the last 
agonies. Though his sight failed, his senses remained unimpaired tUl the 
last moment, and he expired on the 20th of February, 1790, with perfect 
composure, and almost without a groan, in the forty-ninth year of his age 
and the tenth of his reign.S’ 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE FALL OF THE EMPIRE 
[1790-1806 A.D.] 


At the end of the eighteenth century there were in Germany no less than 
three hundred independent sovereignties, ecclesiastical states, or free cities ; 
not to speak of fifteen hundred imperial knights with jurisdiction over their 
subjects. The territory of modern Wtirtemberg alone was divided among 
seventy-eight different rulers, under the almost nominal headship of the 
emperor. Some of these principalities were infinitesimally small, even when 
compared with domains like those of a modern prince of Waldeck, which 
one can traverse in the course of a morning’s stroll. The abbess of Gutenzell 
was down in the Reiclismatrikel, or military schedule of the empire, for 
one-third of a horseman and three and one-third foot soldiers ; the barony of 
Sickingen for two-thirds of a horseman and five and one-third foot. The 
burgravate of Reineck could boast of one castle, twelve poor subjects, one 
Jew, and a couple of farms and millwheels. The rulers of these petty states 
wasted little thought on problems of good government. The bishoprics and 
abbacies, not being hereditary, were subject to a total change in the methods 
of administration with 1 every change of incumbent. A whole string of 
these bishoprics — 


1 Mainz, Cologne, Treves, Worms, Speier, and others — extended along 


the Rhine, forming the boundary against France : a weak bulwark they were 
now to form when the waves of the French Revolution came surging into 
Germany. — Henderson.” 


Leopold, the third son of Maria Theresa, was forty-three years old when he 
succeeded Joseph. His wise and hberal administration of the archduchy of 
Tuscany (1765-1790) remains to this day an almost unique phenomenon 
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in the history of Italian governments. With the help of his minister, Pompeo 
Neri, a native of Florence, he made land-tenure free, restored autonomy to 
parish councils, simplified taxation, abolished torture and the Inquisition, 


liberated trade and industry, destroyed guilds and monopolies, instituted the 
system of hereditary tene-ments, and founded an untrammelled education.a 
His future right to the Habsburg monarchy and to the imperial crown had 
influenced Leopold but little in his way of life; he judged the character of 
his imperial brother correctly and with innate tact avoided all interference in 
Viennese affairs, although during the lifetime of Joseph’s second wife he 
might have considered himself the successor, and was in fact so regarded by 
his family. He appeared wrapt up in ac-tive care for his grand duchy, and by 
his peculiar position had grown to love it to such a degree that the idea of 
its being united to the superior home power — to which in 1784 Joseph 
persuaded him to consent — was anything but agreeable to him. 


Leopold II (1747-1793) 


THE TREATY OF REICHENBACH (1790 A.D.) 


out after Jehoiada’s death, perhaps because thenceforth Jehoash took less 
caution. According to the Book of Chronicles, he had the son of his 
benefactor, who was remonstrating with him, stoned by the people, and it is 
to avenge this death that he was assassinated on his return from a war with 
the Syrians, in which he was wounded. The Book of Kings does not 
mention this war, and on the contrary saj’s that Jehoash diverted Hazael by 
giving him the treasures of the temple. The Book of Kings does not mention 
the murder of Jehoiada’s son, neither does it explain the reason of Jehoash’s 
assassination. His son, Amaziah, succeeded him and punished his 
murderers, “but the children of the murderers he slew not,” which indicated 
an improvement in the ideas and morals of the country (797 B.C.). 


The kingdom of Israel, so weakened in the reigns of Jehu and Jehoahaz, 
was raised by three victories of Jehoash over Ben-Hadad, son of Hazael. It 
is said that they were predicted by Elisha on his death-bed. 


Joash regained the towns taken from his father, Jehoahaz. At the same time 
Amaziah, king of Judah, beat the Edomites in the valley of Salt, and took 
from them the town of Sela, afterwards called Petra. Proud of this success 
he provoked the king of Israel. An encounter took place at Beth-shemesh ; 
Amaziah was beaten and taken prisoner. Joash entered Jerusalem, destroyed 
the walls for four hundred cubits, pillaged the temple and the royal treasure, 
and took hostages back to Samaria. According to Josephus, Joash had given 
life and liberty to Amaziah on condition that he should open the gates of the 
city to him. Joash, who survived his victory only a short time, had as 
successor his son Jeroboam II. The kingdom of Judah remained under the 
dependence of the kingdom of Israel until the end of the reign of Amaziah, 
who died like his father, by an assassin’s hand, the result of conspiracy. The 
Book of Chronicles says he had turned away from the Lord, which might 
lead one to believe that this conspiracy was headed by the priests. 


The second Book of Chronicles entirely omits the name of Jeroboam, son of 
Joash, whose name is mentioned only once in the first book in connection 
with an enumeration. This is a curious omission, for in this reign the 
kingdom of Israel seems to have attained a certain amount of power and 
brillianc}’. According to the Book of Kings : ” He restored the coast of 
Israel from the entering of Hamath unto the sea of the plain, according to 


During the first hours of his presence in Vienna, Leopold recognised that he 
must transact all serious business himself. No initiative was to be looked for 
from his brother’s ministers. They were one and all useless for purposes of 
advice, offering him no suggestions for a programme, and showing him no 
confidence. Indeed, they, as well as the members of the state council, settled 
at their posts though they were, had not the slightest idea of what Leopold’s 
views really were. The new emperor started by endeavouring to inform 
himself thoroughly of the general state of affairs; he worked from ten to 
twelve hours a day without interruption; not even pausing, as he wrote to 
Maria Christina, to take a breath of fresh air. Foreign affairs became the 
principal political question. Peace must be obtained, fresh conflict of any 
kind must be avoided if the Austrian provinces were to be quieted. This end 
once attained, it would be possible to restore to Austria her prestige in the 
eyes of the other European powers. Kaunitz considered Austria’s greatest 
danger to be in the attitude of Prussia, from which he expected the worst 
consequences. He advocated forcing the Turks to make peace by an out- 
burst of military energy, to be accompanied by so strong and definite a 
demonstration in Berlin as should defer the Prussian court from showing . 
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Turkey open support. Leopold on the other hand was of opinion that peace 
with Germany was Austria’s first necessity; a settlement with the Turks did 
not to his mind present very great difficulties, because he did not consider 
any advantage he could gain in the East worth holding out for, but would 
have been content to allow affairs to resume the state in which they found 
themselves before the war. 


It is astonishing that in this matter Leopold’s judgment should have been 
sounder than that of Kaunitz. A war with Prussia at that moment would no 
doubt have placed Austria in the gravest situation. Prussia could at any 
minute send 160,000 able-bodied men into the field, and even if one takes 
the most optimistic view of the Austrian troops — the view for instance of a 
military author who ascribes to the Austrian army a force of 300,000 


combatants — one must still admit that, on both fields of war, widely 
separated as they were, so that mutual help was out of the question, Austria 
would appear to be the inferior force. In such a case Austria must at least 
expect to lose the Netherlands; and in Hungary the party already inclined 
towards Prussia would make difficulties, the further consequences of which 
could not be ignored. As an instance it is only necessary to consider the 
possibility of a revolutionary movement, even a transient one, by which the 
troops engaged against Turkey might be cut off from the centre of the 
kingdom, and from the only dominions which could be depended upon in 
all cases of war, or from which they might be threatened in their rear. The 
policy conceived by Prince Kaunitz, of attacking Prussia and so 
circumventing the Prussian scheme for a coalition against Austria, and of 
rendering Russia’s aggressive oriental policy inoperative by diplomacy, had 
proved itself a mere illusion. 


Prussia had concluded an offensive alliance with both Turkey and Poland, 
the aim of which was to protect Turkey against the slightest violation of her 
territory, and moreover to restore Galicia to Poland; England had received 
the project of an Austrian alliance with the greatest coolness, and France 
was out of the running in all foreign politics; Sweden was already at issue 
with Russia, and the German central provinces were unanimously inclined 
towards Prussia, whilst Prussia itself showed at present no signs whatever 
of the collapse of its parvenu power, which Kaunitz expected and so 
intensely desired: so that the decision of the old chancellor, once more to 1 
try the luck of arms in battle with the detested Prussia, can only be called 
the 1 idea of a sick dreamer, an adventurer. 


The moment in which the change of rule took place, allowing for the 
circumstances of foreign and domestic policy, is described by Ranke as one 
of the most dangerous for the existence of Austria which the world’s history 
‘can show. It would seem that matters needed but a touch to bring about a 

! completely new order of affairs. Leopold understood the situation and did 


, hot hesitate to break with a policy which had become a tradition. Over the 


‘ heads of the two chief ministers, Hertzberg and Kaunitz, he hastened to try 
to 


; establish a better understanding with the dreaded rival. He addressed him 


I self in an autograph letter (written March 25th) direct to King Frederick 
! William, in order to persuade him to a peaceful settlement of the various 
‘ difficulties. This step achieved at least one result — it caused the king to 


forsake the line previously arranged for him by Hertzberg, and so 
occasioned 


1 his minister’s policy to waver, just when, in the spring of 1790, it would 
have 


I had every chance of resulting in effective activity. 


; Leopold’s action received unexpected support through a sudden change, i 
at that very time, in the attitude of England. To the Berlin cabinet England 
declared herself fully satisfied that a situation should have been restored in 
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which the powers in possession retained the status quo ante ; she would not 
strain the weakness of Austria further, and she would only undertake to 
support Prussia. Prussia had to suffer hostilities in consequence of 
maintaining her present course of action. With this, disappeared Hertzberg’s 
expectation of being able to force Austria to part with Galicia and, in the 
same way, possibly to win Dantzic and Thorn for Prussia. 


When Prince Kaunitz perceived that he was at issue with his new emperor 
on a principal question of foreign politics, he decided to offer Leopold his 


resignation. It was not accepted, and in this matter, too, Leopold showed 
great insight. He could not have replaced Kaunitz from the younger 
Austrian diplomatists. Cobenzl and Colloredo were insignificant. Stadion 
and Thugut were not yet in the foreground. If Kaunitz would but agree to 
this change of front and set himself to carry out Leopold’s ideas, he would 
still be the most useful as the most skilled actor on Austria’s political stage. 


Leopold took care to make the transition as easy as possible to the old man; 
he was able to give him the assurance that the advances to Prussia would 
not be made in every case, but on the contrary that he would only make 
them to obtain a free hand to secure peace with the Porte; and that he would 
be ready, when the eastern affairs should be in order, and Russia showed 
itself ready to support him, to let the issue be a war with Prussia. In any 
case Leopold would not disturb the existing relations with Russia. Under 
such auspices the chancellor of state let himself be persuaded on the 27th of 
April to recall his resignation. 


The two influences, the influence of the emperor and the influence of 
Kaunitz, are from this point easily traceable in their exact effect on Austrian 
policy : the two opinions often amounting to hot dispute, giving some 
colour to the belief that Leopold himself was vague and unsettled in his 
decisions. This was, however, not the case; it was simply that the emperor 
could not silence this opposition, because he could not do without Kaunitz. 
He would certainly not have hesitated to place the helm of state in other 
hands, could he have found anyone able to cope with the difficulties which 
had grown out of the situation. Statesmen in Austria were few and far 
between, and Kaunitz was head and shoulders above any of the younger 
heads of that day. 


The Porte 


The understanding with Prussia was still a long time in the making. 
Frederick William’s answer to Leopold’s advances was still quite in 
Hertzberg’s manner: adjustment of affairs as before the war, or an 
interchange of territory between Austria, Prussia, Poland, and Turkey, by 
means of which the common interests of those states would be alike 
protected. In this event, however, Austria would suffer, for in consequence 
of obligations too hastily incurred by Diez, the Prussian envoy in 


Constantinople, Prussia as an ally of the Porte could not allow Turkey, 
which would be expected to trim the balance of power, to act towards 
Austria in a manner sufficiently generous to recompense that country for 
returning Galicia to Poland. Yet upon this condition hinged for Prussia the 
possibility of demanding Dantzic and Thorn from Poland. 


At the court of Vienna the reply of the Prussian monarch was considered 
almost tantamount to a refusal of the proposed understanding, and Russia 
was again urged to definite agreement in the event of a breach with Prussia. 
A second communication from Leopold to the king (April 28th) stated quite 
clearly that Austria would only be in a position to give a settled answer to 
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the proposal from Prussia when the basis of peace with the Porte should 
have been agreed upon with Russia. Prince Reuss in BerHn had to amplify 
this by word of mouth, and he explained to Prussia that objections to this 
could hardly exist, since, if Prussia could declare its action to be dependent 
on that of England, Austria could not be blamed for first consulting an ally. 
Upon this the king demanded (May 9th) the quickest possible decisive 
reply. He had responsibilities which would suffer no postponement, and 
found himself in a situation more resembling an armed truce than a peace. 
To this statement he added a sketch of the proposed adjustment of territory, 
which gave to Austria that part of Servia and Wallachia which she had 
gained through the Peace of Passarowitz. 


The efforts of Austria in St. Petersburg were not followed by the desired 
success. Russia would not be in any way bound in treating for peace with 
Turkey. If Turkey would evacuate the territory between the Danube and the 
Dniester belonging to Russia, the war should end; if not, Russia was 
determined to pursue her advantage at the point of the sword. A decided 
consent to support Austria in war against Prussia was not expressed: this 
would also depend on the result of dealings with Turkey; Austria should, 


however, endeavour to continue diplomatic relations with Prussia for the 
purpose of gaining time. 


So Austria really stood alone in the event of an attack from Prussia. ,rhe 
probability of this event was more and more apparent, especially since ;he 
arrival of a third letter from Frederick William (June 2nd) which treated . 
recent proposal, a propos of Austria’s relinquishing Galicia, as an ultima- 
tum, and demanded decisively hostile advances on the part of Austria 
towards Turkey. Simultaneously began the concentration of Prussian troops 
n Silesia, whence the king, accompanied by Hertzberg, betook himself. He 
bitched his camp in Schonwald, near the Bohemian border, and ordered his 
;nvoys in Vienna to make it known that he was determined to go to war, if 
jeopold did not agree to his demands. 


This momentarily more pressing decision was dealt with in Vienna by 
mjeopold himself, who in pursuance of a former resolution, and against the 
dvice of the chancellor, gave the preference to accepting the Prussian pro- 
‘osals for war. Kaunitz convened a council to deal with this resolution, 

snd on the 16th of June the endeavour to meet Prussia had been already 
pproved — several objections, however, being pointed out. Leopold replied 
D these in writing on the 16th of June as follows: ” Iam much bound to you 
)r the communication of your good opinion. Our home affairs are unfor— 
inately in such a condition that we must use all possible decent means to 
yoid breaking with Prussia.” Field-marshal Laudon also assisted at this 
inference. He had been placed at the head of that part of the army which 

as held in readiness to oppose Prussia. 


< When the first news of the Prusso-Turkish Alliance reached Vienna, the 


nperor had already despatched 37 battalions and 66 squadrons, which were 
winter quarters in Hungary, to the borders of Silesia and Galicia; during 

.e following spring these troops were reinforced, so that 20 battahons and 
‘t squadrons could take the field against Poland, and 91 battalions and 120 
uadrons were in readiness to meet Prussia. Whether the two together 


3uld really have formed a force of 150,000 strong, as has been often 
asserted, 


i notwithstanding somewhat doubtful. Laudon’s chief command resulted 
ready from his position as highest in command over the entire Austrian 
‘Oiy, which Leopold had given to him when he came to the throne. 


Laudon had drawn a cordon along the Silesian frontier in May, but his 
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main force he concentrated at Neutitschein. Prince Hohenlohe commanded 
a force in Moravia. Laudon seems to have had a thoroughly miUtary grip of 
the situation, but for all that he should not have spoken of the hopeful 
results as though they were already achievements. This does not, however, 
appear to have influenced Leopold. The treaties with Prussia were 
conducted by the state referendary. Baron Spielmann, who went to Breslau 
on the 25th of June and took the king a letter from Leopold, which insisted 
on the peacefully minded dispositions prevailing in Austria, and which 
apostrophised Frederick William’s rectitude in the most flattering terms. I 


The consultation with Hertzberg first attacked the question of compensa-i 
tion in Galicia, which, according to the Prussian estimate, ought to equal 


the; value of Dantzic and Thorn, plus some of the border districts, which 
Hertz-; berg apprised as possessing 120,000 inhabitants and yielding 
revenues to the amount of 600,000 thalers. Austria offered some Galician 
territory, divided,! not en bloc, having 300,000 inhabitants, and revenue to 
the amount of! 343,000 gulden. It was demanded that Brody and the 
saltworks of Wie-j liczka should be withdrawn, but to this Spielmann would 
not consent withouti further instructions from Vienna. Whilst these were 
pending, several impor-{ tant facts worked upon the mind of the king of 
Prussia, causing him toj modify his determinations quite unexpectedly. 


Lucchesini, the Prussian envoy in Warsaw, who had been summoned tc! 
Reichenbach, the place chosen for the treaty, to report upon the public 
mood: in Poland and to replace Hertzberg who was ill, declared his 
conviction thai‘ Poland would scarcely be attainable in exchange for the 
two Galician townsi The envoys from England and Holland also appeared 
at the same time iij Reichenbach and declared that they could only agree to 
such an exchange? of territory as should place matters on the same footing 
on which they wenj previous to the Turkish wars. England had only just 
escaped the danger oj being seriously embroiled with Spain on account of 
the right of possession oil the Nootka Sound in California, whilst the 
national assembly in Paris ha(j borrowed support from Spain. A change in 
French policy was not, how’ ever, out of the question, and in this case 
England, for the sake of its interest in the New World, must hold itself free 
from any quarrel with a Europea: power. For the increase of Prussian 
dominions and Prussian power on th Baltic, England saw itself in no way 
called upon actively to interfere. 


Frederick William was much discouraged by these disclosures, and as a the 
same time his trust in Hertzberg, who had been privately accused c 
supporting revolutionary views, was rudely shaken, he now disclaimed th 
leading policy of his ministers, and commissioned them to bring the negotii 
tions with Austria to as speedy a close as possible, without endeavouring t 
obtain further concessions to Prussia. ” Do not let yourselves be put oj any 
longer by Prince Kaunitz,” he wrote to Hertzberg on July 14th. ”’ for the 
moment I resign Dantzic and Thorn, it will at least compel the Vienr court 
to speak plainly, and it will put an end to their thousand evasions; 1’ obtain 
this, one must propose a strict status quo, as I have clearly chargf you.” 


Great was Spielmann’s astonishment when he was informed of this chan{‘ 
in the Prussian propositions. The status quo was not calculated to me 
Austrian desires, and the court of Vienna could scarcely be expected rejoice 
over it. Austria was no doubt convinced by this time of the slig advantage 
which the possession of Galicia gave her; this conclusion moi over masked 
a complete readjustment of territory, which would mean resig ing all 
advantages that had been wrung from the Turks. 
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Laudon’s death (July 14th, 1790), however, rendered more obvious than 
before to the Vienna poUticians the necessity of moderation. Even if the 
hopes which had been placed in him were admitted to have been 
extravagant, his influence over the troops could not be gainsaid; they had 
for long years placed great confidence in him. Really to replace him as 
commander was at the moment hopeless, and this made the event of any 
war doubtful. ” Unpleasant as it is,” so wrote Philip Cobenzl to Spielmann, 
” to let ourselves be dictated to by the Berlin court, our home affairs are in 
such a state, particularly now we have lost the great Laudon, that we must 
put up with everything, only to get out of the slough.” 


The status quo was according accepted. Austria engaged herself to return to 
the Sublime Porte all acquisitions derived from the late war; only Chotin for 
the time being was to remain garrisoned, and the Bosnian frontier was to be 
protected. Prussia, in return, made herself responsible for several stipulated 
compensations. In a declaration commenting upon the arrangement, the 
expectation was expressed that during the continuance of the Russo-Turkish 
war Austria would hold herself aloof from any interference, and would 
refrain from giving direct or indirect assistance to Russia against the Porte. 
As to Belgian affairs, she declared that in the direction of subjugation as 
well as constitution she would be willing to throw in her lot with the 
maritime powers. 


This Treaty of Reichenbach, signed July 27th, 1790, is a great and most 
diplomatic victory for Austria, which is due to Leopold’s skill and 
moderation. With one stroke the situation was adjusted, the respect for 
Leopold among foreign powers strengthened, action in relation to the 
Netherlands and Hungary freed from all outside restraints, and the way 
cleared for concentrating all Austria’s strength on establishing conditions of 
peace throughout the country itself. That, moreover, Prussia was compelled 
to withdraw from her wide-reaching plans, and obliged to give up the idea 
of turning Austria’s embarassment to her own profit, was a very decided 
advantage, obvious to all observers.’ 


PACIFICATION OF HUNGARY AND BELGIUM 


One of the consequences of the Reichenbach Convention was the election 
of Leopold as emperor. He was crowned October 9th, 1790. Leopold had 
been very careful in his correspondence with his elder brother. Only in the 
matter of Joseph’s antipapal church reforms were Leopold’s letters of 
agreement entirely frank. Joseph no doubt thought he had his brother’s 
sympathy for his Hungarian and Belgian measures, and yet we know from 
the correspondI ence with his sister, the archduchess Maria Christina, that 
Leopold did not ‘ approve and thought that submission would be more 
politic. : Three days after his arrival in Vienna, Leopold started upon the 
pacification of Hungary by confirming his brother’s recantation, promising 
a diet for the coronation and for the discussion of measures for the 
happiness of the ! country. The Hungarians, however, had gone very far in 
their discontent, and I like a swollen river the people was bursting its dams 
and overflowing on every side. In the stormy diet which opened July 10th, 
1790, the most extreme views were expressed : the question was asked, for 
instance, whether the suc- : cession had not been broken by the ten years’ 
rule of an uncrowned king; and it needed all the skill of able leaders, Joseph 
Batthydnyi, cardinal-archbishop of Gran, Count Carl Zichy, judex curiae 
and president of the assembly of magnates, and the personal, Joseph 
Unnenyi, president of the assembly of estates, 


H. W. — VOL. XIV. 2K 


the word of the Lord God of Israel, which he spake by the hand of his 
servant Jonah, the son of Amittai the prophet, which was of Gath-hepher.” 


Jonah’s prophecy has not descended to us. The legend which says he was 
swallowed by a whale, was written at a much later date. A German 
theologist thought he could attribute to him the oracle against Moab, cited 
in the Book of Isaiah as belonging to a more ancient prophet, and concluded 
that Jeroboam had subjugated the Moabites, but Munk rejects this opinion. 
The conquest of Syria has also been attributed to Jeroboam by explaining, 
in an arbitrary manner, the very obscure sentence in the Book of Kings : ” 
He recovered Damascus and Hamath, which belonged to Judah, to Israel.” 
To complete this scanty information concerning the long reign of Jeroboam, 
which lasted more than forty years, we are reduced to gathering details from 
prophetic writings. 


Thus, through Joel and Amos, we know that at about this time there was an 
earthquake and a plague of locusts. Historical allusions are rarely made by 
the prophets, and their predictions bear a general character which 
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does not allow of fixing dates. This incertitude does not exist for Amos, 
who himself relates that he was denounced by the high priest of Bethel for 
having predicted the approaching fall of Jeroboam. As he was of Judah, he 
was requested to go and prophesy in his own country. Since Jehu’s 
accession, it became known that the declamations of the prophets were not 
without danger to the dynasties. 


Prophecy was developed later in Judah than in Israel, perhaps because the 
priests were more powerful there. A passage in Jeremiah (xxix. 26) tells us 
that the high priest Jehoiada had established officers in the house of the 
Lord, who were to put ” every man that is mad and maketh himself a 
prophet,” in prison with chains around their necks. But these restrictive 
measures could not entirely prevent the development of prophecy, which 
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to moderate the passion roused. ” The French constitution has got into 
Hungary’s head,” was the remark of the Prussian ambassador in Vienna. 
Leopold tvas firm in refusing all the new restrictions which a committee of 
the Hungarian diet was busy putting into the inaugural coronation diploma. 
The victory of the moderate party was forwarded not only by Leopold’s tact 
and the skill of his advisers, but by two outside circumstances: the Austrian 
understanding with Prussia, which deprived the disaffected Hungarians of 
an ally, and the anti-magyar attitude of the Serbs in Hungary who offered 
Leopold forty thousand soldiers in return for his gracious proclamation to 
the ” Illyrian nation.” Leopold was crowned amid great enthusiasm at 
Presburg, November 15th. 


Already on February 17th Leopold had prepared a liberal manifesto which 
was to be laid before the Belgian estates directly Joseph died. The 
manifesto was left unanswered by the Belgian congress, which had come 
into the power of a clerical-revolutionary party led by Van der Noot. 
Meanwhile a number of the democratic party were in favour of accepting 
the Austrian proposals. Leopold recognised that force only could regain him 
the Netherlands, and he threatened war if the estates did not submit before 
November 21st. At eleven > o’clock on the previous evening, the congress 
decided that they would accept Leopold’s third son, Charles, as hereditary 
archduke, on the understanding that the new state should never be united 
with Austria. The decision was not listened to. Field-marshal Bender in 
command of thirty-three thousand i Austrian troops started the march to 
Brussels, which he reached in ten days. . On December 2nd the Austrians 
entered the city, welcomed by a people tired < of congress and revolution. 
The whole of Belgium submitted to the emperor’s i proposals and on 
December 12th Cardinal Frankenberg celebrated a thanks-i giving. By the 
Treaty of the Hague, England, Holland, and Prussia guaran-1 teed the 
Belgian provinces to Austria, and Austria promised to retain the ancient 
constitution as confirmed by Charles VI and Maria Theresa. Exactly I one 
year after Joseph had been declared deprived of his rights in Belgium, i 
memorial services were held for him in Brussels and Antwerp. Quiet was 


not I to endure for long. Indeed Leopold had already felt the force of the 
revolu- \ tion which was stirring in France./ i 


POLITICAL STATE OF AUSTRIAN DOMINIONS ON LEOPOLD S 
ACCESSION 


The wishes and requests of the corporations of the estates of the empire m 
the years 1790 and 1791 give a faithful and anim.ated picture of the circum- 
1 stances and temper of the time. When, in March, 1790, Leopold II 
assumed’ the reins of government, he found the various estates in a ferment 
all overi Austria. ” Internal affairs,” writes this able and judicious prince in 
1790, ” are ¢ in the utmost confusion, I have no capable men about me ; all 
the provinces ° are in a Stir; provinces and cities, nobles and merchants, 
bishops and monks ^ are all demanding rights and privileges, referring back 
to the times of Charle-ij magne and requiring everything directly.” * 


In Tuscany Leopold had favoured the principles of an enlightened absolu-| 
tism, in Austria he seemed inclined to recognise the old provincial 
constitution,! and possibly to combine the provincial bodies into a states- 
general in which thej middle class should be well represented. The imperial 
briefs of May and June, 1791, convoked the diets of the several provinces. 
They were required to set forth the history of their constitution and 
functions, and to submit their requests to the central government by the 
hand of delegates. In accordance 
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with local customs the nobles and ecclesiastical dignitaries appeared with a 
modest and dejected accompaniment of mmiicipal representatives and free 
peasants of the Tyrol. The arrangement, the presentation, and even the garb 
of these delegations were of the ancient fashion; the temper displayed in 

their assemblies seemed to be that of the days of Leopold I and Charles IV: 


but neither government nor estates, neither nobles nor burghers had any 
certain knowledge or right understanding of the spirit of the old social 
system. The most contradictory opinions were expressed by members of the 
government commission appointed to confer upon the constitution. Some of 
them demanded that the peasantry and the burgher class should be 
summoned; others maintained that the peasantry were represented by the 
lords of the manor and that equality of rights w^as dangerous and contrary 
to historic precedent. The estates themselves confused the new legal system 
of the state wdth their own ancient institutions. The estates of Bohemia 
talked of a compact between prince and people, and of participation of 
authority; those of Styria went so far as to take, in rationalistic fashion, the 
” origin of society” for their starting-point. The right of the sovereign to 
reform the ” representation” was questioned by none. “From thee, beloved 
father of so many nations, whose million hearts yearn towards thee — from 
thee we look for our happiness,” is the phrase of one of the addresses. 


Federalism took precedence of centralisation; the interests of the privileged 
classes, of those of the nation at large. The Bohemians talked of their king, 
the Styrians and Carinthians of their duke. Not a single state demanded a 
homogeneous system of government, nor the general representation of the 
burgher and peasant classes; not one advocated the abolition of the Robot 
(villein or compulsory labour, the labour-rent by which the peasants held 
their land), nor the complete personal enfranchisement of the peasantry: and 
this at the time when, by the constitution of 1790, France had finally broken 
with the ancien regime, and had proclaimed the right of all to citizenship, to 
a share in the franchise. 


The official instructions (cahiers) given by the various sections of the 
estates to their deputies at Vienna are among the remarkable documents of 
Austrian constitutional history. The restoration of the constitution of the 
estates and of local government as it was before the days of Maria Theresa 
and Joseph II is universally demanded — annual diets, the old organisation 
of the estates, a share in legislation, the right of granting contributions, the 
election ‘ of committees and commissioners of the estates, the right of free 
assembly and discussion, the right of naturalisation, the abrogation of all 
Josephinian laws affecting the common and equal administration of the law, 
the relations , between landowmers and peasantry, and national education. 


The clerical I estates demanded the recognition of the Catholic church as 
the state church, the abolition of public seminaries, episcopal censorship of 
the press, the appointment of professors of theology at the universities, the 
restoration of monastic property, administration of the fund for religious 
purposes by the ‘estates, ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and the reform of the 
marriage laws by ‘, the bishops. 


; The second and third estates, those of the nobility and gentry, demanded 
precedence among the estates, a privileged position before the law, the 
restoration of provincial offices, and the reappointment of the functionaries 
and ; servants of the estates, down to the Landschaftstrompeter (district 
trunipeter), the halberdiers, and grooms; also exemption from tolls, the 
ancient rights of the chase, the maintenance of entail, the abolition of 
peasant rights of succes- ‘sion, the restriction of remainder in the female 
line, the reversion of lapsed 
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estates, the monopoly of brewing and selling beer, and, above all, the 
restoration of the ancient privileges of the lords of the manor. 


LEOPOLD II CONCILIATES THE PROVINCES 


The Bohemian nobles insisted on the recognition of the local ordinances of 
1627 as a fundamental law, and the restoration of the Bohemian Hofkanzlei 
(chancery) ; the Moravian nobles, upon the limitation of the number of 
attor-neys by statute, and upon the expulsion of the Jews; the estate of 
Styria wished for a provincial minister chosen from among themselves. The 
estates of the Tyrol brought forward two thousand grievances in the diet of 
1792. They demanded the ratification of their privileges as in 1712, the 
administration of property according to the statutes of 1720, the abrogation 
of all Josephinian laws concerning toleration, the reduction of monasteries, 
the marriage laws, the new civil and criminal laws, and recruiting. The 
nobility wished to establish the claims of noblemen to civil and military 


appointments, to obtain exemption from tolls and customs dues, the title to 
large fees and mortgages, and a distinctive uniform of knighthood. One 
nobleman exclaimed in the open diet: “What does it matter to the Tyrolese 
what may happen in Bohemia, Moravia, or other provinces? The Tyrolese 
have their own sovereign, their own laws, and their own constitution.” 


The fourth, or burgher estate was no less forward in complaining of the 
Josephinian reforms, of the new judicial system, of the dissolution of 
monasteries, the equalisation of city and suburban trades, of municipal and 
peasant property, of the extension of the freedom of the guilds, the 
inhibition of the Meilrecht (mile right) — that is of the right to sell beer 
within a mile of the city. Some towns formulated grievances respecting the 
prohibition of hawking wares, the turnpike charges, the highways, and the 
maintenance of paupers, and even respecting the prohibition of the official 
dress of municipal functionaries. Neither in Bohemia nor Moravia did the 
burghers put in a claim to political rights. The admission of a representative 
of the University of Vienna to the status of a member of the estates was 
regarded as a special concession. Only in Styria did the burgher estate 
demand, over and above the antiquated privileges of exemption from toll 
and rights of the chase, the franchise for the thirty-one burgher communes 
and the admission of their deputies into the diet. The nobility and clergy, 
however, maintained that this claim was presumptuous, and even in Styria 
the local government came to the conclusion that a larger representation of 
the burgher element had no legal justification and would be expensive and 
superfluoiL/i. Taken in the aggregate these documents exhibit the 
boundless pretensions of the privileged classes, the weakness of the middle 
class, and the absolute immaturity of the people in political affairs. I 


The government conferred with the deputies who brought to Vienna the 
wishes and claims of the various estates; but in view of the particularism of 
the provinces, and the feudal aspirations of the nobles and clergy, no 
effective reform of the constitution appeared feasible. Leopold II yielded to 
pressure, and re-established the provincial system of government, but only 
in the form and scope settled in the time of Maria Theresa, and more 
particularly in the year 1764. He coerced the estates into submission, and at 
the same time propitiated them by formal concessions. The absolute 
authority of the crown remained intact, the question of taxation was to be 


decided by long-established custom, and if larger contributions were 
required in time of war the estates were allowed to confer, not concerning 
the “whether?” but the 
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“how ?” The emperor Leopold restored the committees of the estates: he 
granted them the local posts of honour, the ancient ceremonial, special 
functionaries, the management of the property of the estate, though all 
under government supervision; and the privy councillors and privy 
chamberlains regained their seats and votes in the diet. He refused the right 
of free assembly and discussion, the exemption from toll, and the ancient 
rights of the chase, the institution of a special tribunal, and (more 
particularly) of a special minister of the province. The Landeshauptmann 
remained in Inner 


\ 


Monument of the Emperor Francis II in the Franzens-Platz 


, Austria and the Tyrol, the Landesmarschall in Austria proper, and in 
Bohemia ; the head of the administration was at the same time president of 
the estates. ; Political power remained vested in a central authority which 
represented the I state to the outer world. 


Leopold II gave up only the unpopular financial enactments’ of 1789; he 
maintained unconditionally the agrarian, judicial, and administrative 
statutes of Joseph II. He sacrificed the public seminaries to the clergy, and 
left religious instruction and authority in matters of faith and discipline once 
imore in the hands of the bishops; but he refused to abrogate the Tolerance ; 
Edict, to restore the monasteries, or to hand over to the church the revenue 


jfor religious purposes. Leopold II was a friend to the cities and the burgher 
class, as Joseph II had been to the peasantry. He restored to them the right 
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of electing magistrates, the concession of trades, and the admmistration of 
their own property. He could not give the fourth estate its rightful weight in 
the constitution; in Styria alone each district was allowed in future to send 
two burgher deputies to the diet, but even there the committee of the estates 
remained closed to them. 


What Leopold accomplished was a restoration rather than a reform, and 
even this he did not bring about by enactments of general application but by 
separate resolutions addressed to the estates of the provinces (April, May, 
and June, 1791). This restored constitution subsisted with but slight 
alterations till the year 1848. 


It would be a great mistake to suppose that the documents of 1790 and 1791 
convey a just impression of the whole body of public opinion in Austria. 
The Josephinian laws, the more enlightened tendencies of the age, and the 
spirit of German culture had created a nucleus of liberal opinion which 
could not be extirpated. In opposition to the current of federalistic and 
aristocratic feeling in 1790, Leopold II enunciated the principle that one 
system of law and equity should prevail throughout Austro-Germany. Only 
one statute (novella) of 1791 takes account of provincial differences. In 
1792 the principle of a uniform system of law for all the German provinces 
of Austria was reasserted by the emperor Francis 11. In the struggle 
between the estates and the bureaucracy, the people, the one permanent 
element in the state, tranquilly pursued its avocations, its culture, its 
enjo}mients. It was estranged from the estates and it feared the government. 
From neither the one nor the other did it expect to derive benefit or 
advantage ; only the peasant hoped for the abolition of the Robot, the 
burgher for the unrestricted rights of industry, for representation and self- 


govermnent under a constitutional system of equitable political 
administration. 


Since the Thirty Years’ War a distinctive national character had sprung up 
in Austria; since the reign of Maria Theresa had arisen a new patriotism. In 
spite of varying conditions of nationality the Austrian people remained true 
to the conviction that it was essential for every provmce and every race to 
abide as a member of the whole, and for this unity to be maintained and 
furthered. For a long time the people found its satisfaction in the 
conveniences of an assured legal position and the zealous pursuit of 
material interests. But the sanguinary revolutionary wars of 1797 and 1809 
sufficiently proved that common activity, common energy, and common 
enthusiasm were not extinct.“ 


LEOPOLD AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


The difficult picture presented by Leopold’s attitude towards the Revolution 
in France corresponds to the difficult position in which the state of French 
and European politics placed the brother of Marie Antoinette, the head of 
the empire, the sovereign of a great European power — neither secure from 
the hostility of her old rival Prussia, nor supported by the interested policy 
of her recent ally Russia, His first move (1790) was at the instigation of the 
German princes (the electors of Mainz, Treves, and Cologne, the prince- 
bishops of Strasburg, Speier, and Bale, the dukes of Wiirtemberg and 
Zweibriicken, the landgraf of Hesse-Darmstadt, the markgraf of Baden, the 
princes of Nassau, Leiningen, Lowenstein, and others), who had suffered 
financially by the French national assembly’s decrees abolishing 
ecclesiastical and territorial rights within the limits of France : for the 
decrees affected the German states in Alsace and Lorraine, which had been 
ceded to Louis XIV 
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on the understanding that these German rights should be respected. The 
emperor’s protests, which, by a clause inserted in the coronation oath he 
was bound to make, were ineffectual. The German complaints were soon 
answered by French complaints of favom’ shown in the Rhenish courts to 
emigres, and in the spring of 1791 both Austria and Prussia determined to 
make no change in their attitude towards France. 


In June Leopold, naturally afraid of compromising his brother-in-law with 
the French nation, was yet ready to support Louis in his plan of escaping 
from Paris to the troops which still remained loyal; that is to say he was 
ready, not to lend troops to the comit d’ Artois nor to any other French 
officer, but to march an army from Luxemburg as an ally, if Louis himself 
requested it. It was not until he received news of the failure of the king’s 
attempted flight, and of his imprisonment, that Leopold sent (July 6th) an 
identical note to the empress of Russia, to the chancellor of the German 
empire, to the kings of England, Prussia, Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia, 
suggesting combined action on the king’s behalf. A httle later (July-25th) 
the preliminaries of an alliance with Prussia were signed, m which the two 
parties were to stand together in their attitude towards France, and neither 
was to , attempt any enlargement of territory from Polish domains. No 
power but I Prussia responded warmly to Austria’s suggestion of combined 
action, and i Leopold himself relinquished thoughts of intervention 
(August) when he ; heard that the majority of the French assembly had 
preferred a constitutional monarch}‘ to a republic. He was the more 
inclined to hold back from intervention since England had declared her 
intention of remaining strictly neutral, while the czarina’s enthusiasm for 
the cause of the French , king looked as if it sprang chiefly from a desire to 
embroil Prussia and Austria with France so as to be left undisturbed to work 
her will with Poland. 


The chief importance of the meeting at Pillnitz (August 25th, 1791), , 
between Leopold and Frederick William, lies in the decided coldness 
shown, @ especially b}’ Leopold, to the count d’ Artois, who arrived at 
Pillnitz with burning schemes for intervention, and in the firm decision to 
take no steps against the Revolution without a European concert. By the 
14th of December, the Girondists had pressed the king to threaten the 
elector of Treves with [war if he did not dissolve the army of emigres 


within his borders, and thereby igave Louis the occasion of collecting an 
army which he might use for his own ends. This double game (the 
agreement with the republicans and the gathering of an army) was the 
suggestion of j\larie Antoinette. The forward ‘policy of the Girondists 
brought Prussia and Austria still closer; but their definite alliance-treaty of 
February 7th, 1792, was purely conservative and I defensive — indeed 
Kaunitz especially remarks the emperor’s unwillingness I to take part m any 
counter-revolution promoted in France by a foreign court. 


The Revolution, Leopold’s sincere desire for peace, and his own clear sight 
Thad turned the imcompromising enemy of everything connected with 
Prussia mto a warm champion of the new friendship. In answer to the king’s 
decree Jof December 14th, Leopold declared that he would support the 
elector if he [Were attacked, but that at the same tune he would send an 
envoy into Treves Ito see that the scarcely less dangerous question of the 
emigre army (which gnumbered four thousand) should be set at rest. The 
Girondists however I were determined on war, and put the question whether 
the emperor, who by |his alliance with Prussia had broken the alliance with 
France of 1756, would icontinue in peace with France and refuse to join any 
combination against her [independence. No answer, or an unsatisfactory 
answer, would be taken as la declaration of war. Kaunitz’s answer (February 
17th) was dignified but 
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not without hope of peace, nor did the emperor despair. The king of Prussia 
was more convinced of the necessity of war, and despatched 
Bischoffwerder to Vienna to come to decided conclusions with Leopold. He 
arrived February 28th. On the 29th Leopold was taken with a sudden cold, 
developed rheumatic fever, and died on March Ist.a 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF LEOPOLD II (1790-1792) 


answered to a public necessity as the press does to-day. Without the 
opposition maintained among the people by the prophets, the Hebrews 
would have been a race of slaves, bowing the knee to their masters like 
other eastern nations. The attachment of the Judeans to the house of David, 
explains why the part of the prophet was different in the two kingdoms. 
Instead of stirring up plots like tliose of Israel, the prophets of Judah 
attacked the morals of their fellow-citizens. They announced to them that in 
punishment of their vices, and above all of their impiety, Jehovah would 
deliver them into the hands of strange conquerors. 


Their preachings were written, and were addressed to the educated portion 
of the population. The collections of prophecies in the Bible form one of the 
most imjjortant parts of Hebrew literature, and contain pieces of great 
beauty. There is a difference of temperament and style among them, but that 
which is common to all, is an ardent patriotism blending itself with religion. 
As patriotism is an exclusive sentiment, religion had to bear the same 
character. It was not sufficient to say that the national god was the most 
powerful of all gods ; it was believed that he was the only God. The 
prophets did not doubt that after having chastised His people. He would 
place them at the head of all nations under a new David. The brilliant future 
they dreamt of corrected the bitterness of their complaints of the present. 
But the hopes of the Messiah, ever adjourned, were not realised. They were 
given a mystical meaning, and this change of sense pi-epared the way for a 
new religion. 


ME? AMAA? A Mf: 


According to a former general impression, the emperor Leopold had been 
the first and most active opponent of the French Revolution. Having just 
escaped the danger of a war in the east, he made use of the understanding 
he had arrived at with Prussia to preach a crusade against the Revolution; he 
had been incited by the French emigres at Pillnitz to bring about the 
notorious alliance with Prussia and had endeavoured with eager solicitude 
to win to it both Russia and England. Then, in order to make France incur 
more deeply the odium of a formal attack, he had delayed the declaration of 
war, but at the same time had irritated and threatened the revolutionary 
party by exciting against it the emigres and the German princes. At last the 
national assembly brought the unworthy performance to an end with 
violence. 


As regards Poland, Prussia, which had formerly been on bad terms with 
Austria and Russia, is said since 1790 to have incited the patriotic party to a 
reform of the constitution. In consequence of this the coup d/etat of the 
third of May, 1791, had taken place there, to the great mortification of the 
two imperial courts, which would have hated nothing more bitterly than the 
rise of Poland out of its hitherto shattered condition into a liberal and well- 
regulated monarchy. 


Whilst then Poland had fixed all its hopes on the further support of Prussia, 
the latter, seduced by Leopold’s bugbear of French Jacobinism to join the 
Pillnitz convention, had gone over bag and baggage from the liberal into the 
despotic camp. The war with France having been decided upon, there was 
neither will nor strength available for the east of Em’ope, and consequently 
Poland was abandoned to the violence of Russia. In the summer, therefore, 
of 1792, the German army had broken out upon the Paris democrats, and 
simultaneously, that of Russia on the Warsaw liberals; and, after the victory 
of the Russians, Prussia first and then Austria had not been ashamed to take 
part of the booty as a reward for their infamous concurrence. This opinion 
will not stand the test of an examination of the state papers; but rather, 
according to them, the policy of the emperor Leopold moved in quite 
different, incomparably purer and freer paths. 


Far from being swayed in any respect by the French emigres, the emperor 
thought only of the fate of the royal couple, Louis XVI and Marie 


Antoinette. In order to support their attempt at flight, in June, 1791, he 
made some military demonstrations and to relieve their captivity in July he 
took diplomatic measures. In this respect the conference at Pillnitz had no 
further import. When the former immediate purpose had been accomplished 
and Louis was reconciled to the national assembly, the emperor placed his 
army on a peace footing and in the autumn of 1791 made a public 
recognition to all the European powers of the new French state. He had no 
keener wish than that his already sufficiently heavy troubles should not be 
increased by an entanglement with France. He was just as angry with 
Russia and Sweden, who were egging on the emigres to an attack on 
France, as with the Paris agitators who were striving to carry into the 
neighbouring countries the revolutionary disturbance. But as the agitation 
of the two extreme parties in the winter of 
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1791-1792 continued to increase, he made a special point of consolidating 
his new friendship with Prussia and succeeded in February in concluding an 
alliance for mutual defence against all attacks. Here also his whole ambition 
as regarded France was to maintain the status quo and in the same 
conservative spirit he made a motion in Berlin at the same time for the 
security of Poland and its new constitution of the 3rd of May, 


At the time when Joseph II with his restless aspirations had made an 
unconditional alliance with Russia and had commended to the latter Turkey 
and Poland, in order to receive in return Bavaria and Servia, Leopold had 
always been of the opinion that in this way Austria’s own strength would be 
much less increased than Russia’s oppressive superiority. He therefore 
willingly renounced every aggrandisement of his own power and actually 
separated himself as early as 1790 from the Russian schemes. Nevertheless 
he had not intended for that reason, without further consideration, to adopt 
as yet the attitude of Prussia towards Russia. Rather was it his opinion that, 
besides the Russian and Prussian, there was a possible third position, well 
adapted to promote the particular interests of Austria between and in spite 


of the two powers. He saw the means to this in the efforts of the Polish 
patriots to render their nation again strong and capable of defence by a 
thorough reform of the constitution. 


Poland and Austria in olden times had always been good friends and 
comrades, with kindred ideas. Of late certainly the Warsaw patriots had 
leaned towards Prussia, but now they and their king had fallen into ruin and 
were freshly embittered against her. If it were possible now to win them 
over to Austria and then to erect on the banks of the Vistula a strongly allied 
kingdom — perhaps in favour of the elector of Saxony, whose ancestors 
had reigned there for three generations, and who himself cherished the 
warmest feelings towards the Austrian empire — then by this means the 
most powerful advan- ,tages for Austria would have been reached with one 
stroke, and the imperial influence, forcibly pressing forward between 
Russia and Prussia, would reign from Wittenberg and Dresden to Dantzic 
and Riga. Leopold, therefore, did everything he possibly could to further 
the regeneration of Poland, and when the constitution of the 3rd of May, 
with the succession to the throne of the I elector of Saxony, was announced 
there, he tried on every occasion to induce Prussia to guarantee it, without, 
to be sure, betraying in any way in Berlin his project for the amalgamation 
of Saxony and Poland into one state. Even is it was, a strong Poland seemed 
dangerous enough to the Prussian court, ind Leopold was at last obliged to 
be satisfied with the promise of Prussia to protect the freedom of Poland, 
though not its constitution. ‘ We see how completely all parts of this 
imperial system correspond to one mother. The uniform and exclusive aim 
of all is to defend the country taken possession of in the summer of 1791, to 
prevent the encroachment of any third oerson, to protect the Rhine against 
France as well as Poland against Russia. jo offensive act is purposed by 
the emperor, because he is aware that the ,naintenance of that position gives 
him a preponderating position in Germany, un esteemed one in Europe; 
whereas every agitation may have immeasurable iionsequences./ 


ACCESSION OF FKANCIS II (1792 A.D.) 


Francis, the eldest of the ten sons who outlived Leopold, had at the age of 
ixteen left his father’s Tuscan court for Vienna and the guardianship of his 


ncle. Joseph’s first impression of his nephew showed him a spoilt mother’s 
arling, selfish and apathetic, moderated with time. Krones says of him: 
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” A young man without passion or spirit, reserved and practical-minded, a 
cool and dry observer of men and the world, who, with a passive and 
tenacious power of endurance, held his ground and let come what was to 
come — Francis possessed the fundamental characteristics of industry, an 
understanding of the business routine of government, firmness of character, 
a most exacting love of order, and a supreme mistrust which never closed 
its eyes, and which was to grow with the bitter reality of heavy and 
troublous years.” Characteristic of the bourgeois simplicity of his life was 
the Viennese dialect in which he liked best to clothe his dry humour. His 
full consciousness of patriarchal sovereignty made him a natural enemy of 
revolution, and as a statesman, if he had little power of looking forward, he 
had an eye for what could be done at the moment. 


When Francis came to the throne at the age of twenty-four, Kaunitz, ” the 
driver of the European coach,” was still at the head of affairs, though his 
influence had waned. The chancellor had forwarded Leopold’s 
understanding with Prussia as a necessary evil. In the matter of the 
European concert for which Leopold had hoped, Kaunitz saw that the 
alliance between Austria and Prussia would be a stumbling block to 
England, and that Russia wished to embroil both her neighbours in a w^ar 
with France. Moreover the Austrian entente with Prussia lacked the only 
true basis for an alliance, namely a clear calculation of what advantages 
each partner was to assure the other in their common action. The vice- 
chancellor, Philip Cobenzl, Joseph’s favourite, was for suiting Austrian 
policy to Prussian interests, and the victory of this opinion finally moved 
Kaunitz, in August, 1792, to resign. 


If the selfish policy of Russia and the ravings of the emigres did much to 
make war inevitable, the most potent persuasive was in France itself, in the 


mad jingoism of the followers of Brissot among the Girondists, who could 
do what they would with Dumouriez and his Jacobin ministry. 


FRANCE DECLARES WAAR ON AUSTRIA 


Dumouriez strongly urged the king to declare war on Austria ; her alliance 
with Prussia w’as formed with no other purpose than to keep France down, 
and her reply to the French demand that she should separate from Prussia 
was an impertinence: for the chancellor’s declaration, that the alliance was 
dissoluble only when those dangers were gone against which it was formed, 
was practically a declaration that France must change her constitution 
according to the fancy of the boy who was king of Hungary and Bohemia, It 
was Condorcet who threw the final glamour upon a war which should move 
the nations of the earth to claim their rights and liberties. There was also a 
less ideal motive at work to favour war : the new king would probably have 
difficulties in Hungary, certainly in Belgium — a country easily detachable 
from the house of Austria, And, as a matter of fact, it was the French 
invasion of Brabant (April 29th) which let loose a war that was to last 
twenty-three years. Louis showed a certain indifference in declaring war. 
He may well have argued that if the French wre beaten, as seemed the 
more likely event, the victors would set him more securely on the throne, 
and if, on the other hand, the French conquered, he might reap popularity. 


The first move of the French was a ridiculous failure. The troops which 
invaded the Netherlands (April 29th) fled at the first sight of the Austrians. 
But th3 duke of Brunswick, who was put in command of the combined 
Prussian and Austrian Moselle army, was no friend of the Austro-Prussian 
alliance and in little sympathy with the cause he was to fight. His first act 
was to 
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issue from Coblenz, greatly against his will, “the deplorable manifesto” of 
July 25th, which threatened to rase Paris to the ground unless the French 


submitted to their sovereign. The manifesto, the production of an emigre 
was answered by the sacking of the Tuileries (August 10th) and the 
deposition and imprisonment of the king. The duke of Brunswick spent ten 
days reaching the French frontier, and thus lost the chance of catching the 
French troops and generals, disunited upon the question of republic or 
constitutional monarchy. He took the fortress of Longwy after a two days’ 
bombardment ; (August 23rd), made his connection with the two auxiliary 
Austrian forces under Clerfayt and Hohenlohe, and proceeded to Verdun, 
which capitulated September 2nd. Wishing to halt and wait for a dryer 
season, he was nevertheless unwillingly urged forward by the king of 
Prussia. At Valmy (September 20th) he encountered Dumouriez, who 
refused to retreat before his cannonade, and he accordingly drew off his 
troops. 


Dumouriez, diplomat as well as tactician, succeeded in stirring Prussia’s 
jealousy of her new ally; an armistice was offered by Prussia, accepted by 
France, and the invaders evacuated France, having given up the fortresses 
they had captured, and lost a quarter of their men by fever and dysentery. , 
The Prussian retreat left Dumouriez free to hasten north and defeat the arch- 
I duke Albert, who had hitherto successfully commanded a Belgian army, at 
: Jemmapes (November 6th). Belgium fell immediately into the hands of 
the . French; indeed by the middle of December Dumouriez had Aachen in 
his possession. The alliance between Austria and Prussia held, in 
appearance, for some time longer. But the rift between the two countries 
was already sufficiently large at the end of the Champagne campaign. 


Next year the Austrians under Prince Josias of Coburg, who commanded 
jthe Belgian army, defeated Dumouriez at Aldenhoven (March 1st), chiefly 
i owing to the brilliant generalship of the young archduke Charles. 
Seventeen ,days later they won another victory at Neerwinden, and 
Dumouriez, long dissatisfied with the convention, deserted to the Austrians 
(April 5th). Coburg went on slowly to take the fortress of Conde and 
Valenciennes, Only their lack of unity prevented the allies from marching 
upon Paris — unity, however, was farther off than ever. International 
jealousy had sharpened; !the secret desire for self-aggrandisement, with 
which every party had indi-yidually entered upon the war, began to show its 
head openly. Austria ;claimed Conde and Valenciennes as a perpetual 


possession, the duke of York marched away with his English and fifteen 
thousand Austrians from the main army to take Dunkirk, Prussia looked 
upon success in the war as more dangerous — seeing that her rival gained 
territory by it — than defeat; and smeanwhile the Terror and Carnot’s 
genius organised an undreamed-of host against the selfish enemies of 
France. Jourdan drove the Austrians off the Seld at Wattignies (October) 
and forced the allies to winter not in France but in West Flanders. 


They fared little better on the Rhine. The Prussians were already sick ,)f the 
war and had found their booty in the second partition of Poland with 
iRussia (April 16th, 1793). Wurmser, successful against the French at the 
mines of Weissenburg (October), could not persuade Brunswick to attack 
Alsace. In November two new French generals were ready to meet the lilies 
— Hoche with a Moselle army and Pichegru with a Rhine army. Hoche 
iittacked Brunswick and was beaten at Kaiserslautern (November 29th, 
;!Oth), but joined forces unhindered with Pichegru. Hoche, in sole 
command i)f both armies, beat the allied troops badly at Froschweiler and at 
Worth December 22nd), and thus freed the left bank of the Rhine. 
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So ended a campaign, gloriously begun, under the patronage of almost the 
whole of Europe, by the bravest and best disciplined troops in the world, 
against a state on the brink of ruin, with an army knowing nothing of 
discipline or fighting. 


thugut’s policy of expansion 


At this time Cobenzl was no longer the director of Austria’s policy. In 
March of that year his place had been taken by Franz Thugut, as general 
director of foreign affairs, aman whose talents had raised him from the 
burgher class, a pupil of Kaunitz. During the first year of office his desire 
was to wage an aggressive war on France for the extension of the Austro- 
Belgian borders to the Somme, and the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine for 


the formation of a dependent state under an archduke. The difficulties of 
carrying on the war for the preservation of an untenable Netherlands, 
however, suggested another possible enlargement for Austria, in the shape 
of those Venetian possessions on the mainland which the emperor Joseph 
had desired. An alliance with Russia and England was also an aim of 
Thugut’s for the isolation of Prussia and for the assurance that Austria 
should not be left out at the third and last partition of Poland, but should 
march into Poland with Russia and the other powers against Kosciuszko’s 
final attempt to save that ancient kingdom (March-November, 1794). 


CAMPAIGNS of 1794 


The outlook for 1794 was not cheerful. The German princes were not for 
fighting, and, led by Prussia, they would not hear of the emperor’s 
revolutionary plan of proclaiming a universal arming of the people against 
France, at any rate in the threatened districts. Prussia preferred to agree to 
contribute a certain number of troops to the allied army under the archduke 
Albert of Saxe-Teschen. But these 62,400 men under Mollendorf, an old 
and active intriguer, were, by the contract of the Hague, to be paid for by 
England and Holland. Whatever Thugut’s policy may have been in the 
spring of this year, the emperor showed that he at least was still in earnest 
about holding the Netherlands, for he appeared in person at headquarters in 
Valenciennes (April 14th). The Austrians were successful at first; but, 
despairing of adequate assistance from his allies, the emperor despondingly 
returned to Vienna (June 2nd): for Mollendorf refused to send his 
auxiliaries, and England was in communication with Prussian diplomats. 
The French won Ypres and Charleroi and got the victory in the battle of 
Fleurus (June 26th). From that moment the Austrians could do nothing but 
fall back, and at the end of July, when the two French armies had joined 
hands at Brussels, and Mollendorf still persisted in refusing his aid, Coburg 
retreated across the Maas and gave over his command to Clerfayt (August 
29th). Meanwhile Archduke Albert had been forced to cross the Rhine (July 
15th), and he was followed by Clerfayt on October 5th and 6th. Cologne 
fell into the hands of the French. All this while Mollendorf was promising 
aid and refusing it. Unattached by the French, Mollendorf left his 
unpregnable position and also crossed the Rhine (Octobe’r 22nd) “for 
political reasons.” This retreat made Coblenz untenable and a day later saw 


the allies in possession only of Luxemburg, Mainz, and Mannheim on the 
left bank of the Rhine. Massena and Napoleon had been equally successful 
in the Alpine campaign against Italy and Austria.” 
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Thus, in 1794 France had driven all her enemies out beyond her ” natural 
frontiers,” so called, had restored tranquillity within, and thus given 
evidence of her vigour and vitality. The government had been purged of the 
worst and vilest scum of humanity, and all Europe stood in amaze at the 
might of an enemy who had boldly and dauntlessly performed feats so 
gigantic. Any man who was not whole-heartedly devoted to the alliance 
against such a country from profound conviction might well lose courage. 
Of such was the grand duke Ferdinand of Tuscany, brother of the emperor 
Francis, and the first to withdraw from the alliance and make his peace with 
the republic. In itself this peace was of very slight importance; its 
significance lay in the fact that it demonstrated to the world the possibility 
of coming to terms with the French Republic. The example had been set; 
Prussia followed suit, and Spain was not slow to do likewise. 


The Prussians, as we know, had gone to the left bank of the Rhine, and from 
thence had despatched twenty thousand men to the Polish theatre of war. 
The imperial field-marshal was now unable even to hold the Rhenish 
fortifications at Mannheim, which fell into the hands of the French on 
December 25th, 1794. They were now in possession of the whole of the left 
bank of the Rhine with the exception of Mainz and Luxemburg, for the 
duke of York had steadily retreated before them. Pichegru actually 
conquered the whole of Holland in a winter’s campaign, and transformed it 
into a Bavarian republic. 


As early as December, Prussia had sent Goltz, her minister, to Bale, there to 
negotiate on neutral soil for peace with the French Republic, which was 


represented by Barthelemy. After the death of Goltz the work he had begun 
! was carried on by Hardenberg, who succeeded in effecting a peace on 
April 5th, I 1795. In virtue of it the French were to remain in possession of 
the king of ‘ Prussia’s dominions on the left bank of the Rhine until the 
question of the , possession of the whole bank should be settled by a 
definitive treaty with the I empire. By a secret article it was settled that if, 
under the said treaty with the empire, the left bank of the Rhine were 
handed over to the republic in ‘ its entirety, Prussia should be indemnified 
for her loss; the proposed means of j indemnification being the 
secularisation of the bishopric of Miinster. At the 1 same time a line of 
demarcation was laid down, embracing the whole of north I Germany down 
to the Palatinate, Bavarian, and Bohemian frontiers, with i the express 
purpose of permitting any prince of the German Empire within \ that limit 
to make his peace with France either directly or through the media- ; tion of 
Prussia — three months’ grace being allowed him for the purpose. , By this 
disgraceful peace Prussia not only renounced her connection with the 
German Empire, but usurped the prerogative of the emperor himself, who 
alone was competent and entitled to be the instrument of mediation between 
; the Holy Roman Empire and its enemies. Moreover, Prussia had 
purchased ‘peace by a breach of faith with her allies and had shamefully left 
them in the ! lurch. But her pretensions to the role of mediatrix were no less 
than flat .rebellion against the emperor and the empire; they amounted to 
the formation [of a separate faction and a seditious attempt to stir up the 
estates of the empire ‘against its head. If Germany had not already been 
wholly impotent as jregards her internal organisation, the defection of 
Prussia and the consequent split between north and south Germany would 
have brought about her destruction; as it was, nothing but vis inertice kept 
her from falling asunder altogether. As far as the emperor was concerned, 
he was more patriotic than his rivals 
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and did not abandon the hope of winning by arms a peace that should be 
honourable to the empire, even though deserted by the majority of the 


DESTRUCTION OP THE TWO KINGDOMS 


Judah had become vassal to Israel ; probably for a time the kingdom of the 
south had been annexed to that of the north, for the Book of Kings places an 
interval of twelve years between the assassination of Amaziah and the 
accession of his son Azariah, also called Uzziah. If there was no 
interregnum, then the text is faulty. The death of Jeroboam II was followed 
by an epoch full of troubles, in which Judah seized the opportunity to raise 
itself. 
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Azariah took and rebuilt the port of Elath on the Red Sea. According to the 
Book of Chronicles he conquered Gath and even Ashdod from the 
Philistines, he exacted tributes from the Ammonites, fortified all the towns 
of Judah, and made agriculture prosperous. Elated at his success, he 
ventured to offer incense in the temple, thus usurping the privileges of the 
priests, and was instantly struck with leprosy. The Book of Kings, a little 
less impregnated with sacerdotal ideas than the Chronicles, limits itself to 
saying, that the Lord afflicted him with a disease, and that he remained in a 
house for lepers until his death, whilst his son Jotham reigned in his stead. 


During this time Israel had fallen a prey to anarchy. Jeroboam II had died 
after a reign of forty-one to fifty years, unless here also there was an 
interregnum, for the figures of the Bible do not agree. His son Zechariah 
was assassinated by Shallum at the end of six months. At the end of a 
month the murderer of Zechariah was assassinated by Menahem, who, 
according to Josephus, commanded the army. This was a repetition of the 
events which had taken place at the fall of the house of Baasha. Menahem 
reigned ten years, and left the throne to his son Pekahiah, who two years 
later was assassinated at Samaria by one of his captains named Pekah, the 
son of Remaliah. 


princes for whose interests he had drawn the sword. 
THE THIRD PARTITION OF POLAND (1795 A.D.) 


Prussia hoped that by the Peace of Bale she had purchased the undisturbed 
possession of Poland. Austria had permitted the second partition of that 
country without interfering; in the patent of February 14th, 1793, she had 
even admonished the inhabitants of Galicia to submit peaceably, in spite of 
the obvious danger of letting her two neighbours, Russia and Prussia, grow 
even more powerful than they were already. But when a fresh conflict broke 
out in Poland, when the king was thrust aside and Kosciuszko appointed 
dictator, Austria could no longer look on indifferently at the loosing of the 
republican elements in the east, for she could not but fear that the very 
elements she was combating on the Rhine might force their way into her 
own territory. 


As a matter of fact the Viennese police had actually got on the trail of a 
revolutionary conspiracy in Hungary which seemed dangerous enough to 
justify intervention in Poland. The leader of this conspiracy was Ignatius 
Joseph Martinovics, mitred abbot of Szathmar and imperial councillor, a 
man who had been overwhelmed with favours and benefits by Leopold II, 
but who was possessed by unbridled ambition and insatiable greed, which 
led him into all kinds of evil courses. He had begun life as a Franciscan, but 
contrived to leave the order, and in the capacity of a secular priest was 
appointed professor of natural science at the University of Lemberg, and 
afterwards at Vienna. The ideas of liberty and equality soon found in him an 
enthusiastic disciple and made him a political fanatic. He sought and found 
accomplices and with them founded a league with the express object of 
stirring up the populace by speeches and writings and of overthrowing the 
monarchy. 


The police soon came on the trail of this treasonable agitation; members of 
the society were arrested at various places, and all sent to Pest, as it was the 
emperors’ intention to withdraw no man from the jurisdiction of his rightful 
judges. The office of judge in this momentous affair fell to the youthful 
archduke Alexander Leopold, the emperor’s third brother (who had been 
appointed palatine of Hungary in 1790 at the request of the Hungarians 
themselves), as president (Prases) of the septemviral board. Six of the 


conspirators were condemned to death, eleven to miprisonment, and the 
rest were pardoned. On January 20th, 1795, Martinovics was beheaded, 
with four others, Szigray, Laczkovics, Szentmariay, and John Hajnoczy, 
who had acted as directors of the league; and on the 13th of February the 
punishment of death was also inflicted on Alexander Szolarczik, notary, and 
Paul Oetz, advocate. Not long after the last act of this shocking catastrophe 
the archduke went to Austria for the benefit of his health, where, on July 
12th, an unfortunate experiment in the laboratory at Laxenburg brought his 
promising career to an untimely end. 


A few days before the execution of the abbot of Szathmar a certain 
Lieutenant Franz von Hebenstreit was put to death at Vienna for ha'ing 
supplied some newly invented war-machines to Poland and France, for 
having written and disseminated seditious songs and endeavoured to 
subvert the tranquillity and order of the country. His accomplices. Professor 
Billek von Billenberg of the Vienna Neustadt Academy, and other 
conspirators, such as the councillor (Regierungsrath) Gotthardi, the head 
commissioner of police (Polizei 
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Oher commissar) Franz von Troll, a merchant named Hakel, the comicillor 
of magistracy (Magistratrath) Prandstatter, a schoolmaster named Jeline, 
Baron Riedl, and others were condemned to longer or shorter terms of 
imprisonment. The populace was indifferent; they looked upon these 
aberrations as the monstrous births of an inflamed and diseased 
imagination. 


None the less the Austrian government felt itself bound to take energetic 
action against Poland, the seat of the revolution, and despatched troops to 
occupy Little Poland. ^ Meanwhile Prussia and Russia had suppressed the 
rebellion and were thinking of putting an end to all the supposititious 
dangers to which they were exposed by the existence of Poland as a 
perpetual focus and rendezvous of all turbulent elements, by a third and 


complete partition of the country. The question of what course Austria 
should take in the matter was one of no small importance. She might allow 
Russia and Prussia to effect the partition without any interference from her, 
as she had done in 1793, but then her neighbours would have aggrandised 
themselves at the very moment when Austria had lost the Netherlands and 
sacrificed enormous quantities of men and money in the long struggle. Or 
Austria might draw the sword against Russia and Prussia in order to prevent 
the partition, a plan of all others least fit to be considered just at this time. 
There remained therefore only the last course, which was to take advantage 
of the partition of Poland for her own profit. Prussia had latterly manifested 
such hostile sentiments that Austria had reason to fear a recurrence of the 
days of Frederick II, especially if she were strengthened by the acquisition 
of Poland. East Galicia, which had fallen to Austria’s share in the first 
partition, lay defenceless; Prussia had only to march her troops into it, 
unless Austria kept a large force perpetually under arms to guard the 
frontier. Accordingly the threatening attitude of the northern power seemed 
to argue the imperative necessity of rounding off ; and securing Austrian 
territory in this direction. 


For this reason Austria intervened in the negotiations which had long been 
pending between Russia and Prussia, and demanded the four southern 
palatinates of the republic of Poland, Lublin, Chelm, Cracow and Sandomir, 
for herself. Thus she obtained a frontier protected by rivers and secured two 
strategic points in the towns of Cracow and Sandomir. The negotiations 
were ,spun out for nearly a whole year, and did not lead to a complete 
agreement ‘between the three interested powers until October. 


‘; On October 24th, 1795, the deed of partition was signed by all three, and 


lin virtue of it Austria gained possession of all the region between the 
Vistula 


land the Bug as far as Brest-Litowski, as well as of Cracow and Sandomir 
on 


:the left bank of the Vistula. The Pilica, Vistula, and Bug thus formed the 


;t)oundary of the new territory, which consisted of an area of 843 square 
miles 


|vvith about a million inhabitants. The newly acquired province was united 


;ivith the portion of Poland which had fallen to Austria in 1773, under the 
name 


)f West Galicia, and constituted a single administrative district with two 


capitals, Lemberg and Cracow. The oath of fealty was received in the 
foUow- 


“ng year by Charles, prince of the empire and count of Auersperg, whom 
the 


mperor deputed to represent him. The clergy and nobles sent plenipoten- 


m iaries to Cracow, and the commons and peasantry took the oath in the dis 


rict courts.4 
i CAMPAIGNS OF 1795 AND 1796 


I The first success gained by the French on the west was the taking of l- 
iuxemburg (June 7th, 1795), after Bender had stood a siege of eight months. 
It was not until September that the French made a forward move, crossed 
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the Rhine, and forced the Austrians to retire. Mannheim was treacherously 
given up (September 20th), after Austrian reinforcements for the town had 
been refused. The French could thus separate the two Austrian corps under 
Clerfayt and Wurmser. Clerfayt, however, unfolded an energy and a skill 


that astonished Europe. He hunted Jourdan back over the Rhine, after a 
night march appeared before Mannheim (October 29th), which the French 
believed they had made impregnable, and in six hours, with a loss of fifteen 
hundred men, took the fortification by storm. Pichegru was forced back, 
Kaiserslautern, Homburg, and Zweibriicken fell once more into Austrian 
hands, and on November 21st the French garrison of Mannheim, consisting 
of ten thousand men, submitted. An armistice was signed on January 1st, 
1796, for five months. The Austrians now held the right bank from Bale to 
the Sieg and a considerable piece on the left from Speier to Oberdiebach. 


In Italy the Austrian command was given to Beaulieu, a distinguished 
cavalry leader, but not the equal of Bonaparte, whose services to the 
convention had been rewarded by the lately instituted Directory with the 
command in Italy. The Austrian plan was spoiled at the beginning by the 
skirmish of Montenotte (April 12th), where Bonaparte separated 
Argenteau’s troops from the main body under Beaulieu. Provera with nine 
hundred men was overcome by an overwhelming French force at Millesimo 
(April 14th), and with equally overwhelming numbers Napoleon stormed 
Dego. The next day (April 15th) it was taken back from Massena by a 
brilliant stroke of Major Bukassovich and his Croatians. At two o’clock on 
the morrow, Massena returned with reinforcements from Napoleon, 
attacked Dego from three sides, and practically annihilated the Austrian 
troops there. 


Beaulieu still hoped to make his connection with the Sardinian army, but 
Bonaparte manoeuvred Colli still further back towards Turin (April ‘17th), 
and the Sardinian king sent to ask the Austrian general what forces he had 
at his disposal and what plans he had made. Perceiving that Victor Amadeus 
was wavering in his alliance, Beaulieu determined to sacrifice his own line 
of retreat in order to reinforce Colli; but, after a further move of 
Napoleon’s, the king requested an armistice (April 22nd), which Napoleon 
granted (April 24th), on the conditions fixed at Cherasco that the French 
should occupy Ceva, Tortona, and Coni, fortified places of which Sardinia 
had refused the occupation to her ally. 


The defection of Sardinia changed the face of affairs. Napoleon, hitherto i 
maintaining poorly supplied troops in a hostile country, and threatened in i 


his rear, could turn the whole of an army, maintained at Sardinian cost, 
against i this single enemy, who awaited his attack behind the Po. Napoleon 
was enabled to win Lombardy, to occupy Milan, and to make peace with 
most of the Italian states, after he had stormed the bridge at Lodi and 
crossed the Adda (May 10th). Parma, Modena, Naples, and the papal states 
bought an expensive and fragile armistice, Venice pretended an unarmed 
neutrality, and secretly paid subsidies. The Austrians withdrew slowly to 
the T}to1, keeping in their hands only Mantua. 


Thugut did all he could to save the fall of Mantua. Wurmser was ordered 
from the Rhine with twenty-five thousand men to succeed Beaulieu and a 
good deal against his will, for his dream was the liberation of Alsace, his 
home, he arrived in a month’s time at Trent; at the end of June he relieved 
Mantua, but, beaten at Castiglione (August 3rd), he had to withdraw into 
the Tyrol and leave Mantua to the besiegers. 


Now, it was Bonaparte’s plan to join Moreau — who had been opposed to 
Wurmser on the Rhine when the latter was called to Italy, and who had 
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marched clown to the Danube — and to direct the combined army on 
Vienna. To do this Wurmser had first to be incapacitated. After three weeks’ 
restj therefore, he moved up to find Wurmser; but at the same time the 
Austrian general was moving down to make a second attempt to relieve 
Mantua. Bonaparte reached Trent before he heard of Wurmser’s march, and 
there was nothing for it but to follow by forced marches. He caught him up 
on September 8th, but Wurmser continued to march to Mantua, overcame 
the opposing French forces, and no decisive fighting occurred till 
September 15th when Bonaparte had the advantage and forced Wurmser to 
take refuge with 


m his troops in Mantua. This uncalled for addition to the numbers shut up in 
Mantua was a weakness rather than a strength, and the Spanish commander, 


m Canto d’Yrles, was persuaded only by Wurmser’s extreme danger to 
receive the new-comers. 


Thugut and Wallis made another effort and despatched a third army, chiefly 
of Croatians, under General Alvinzi, who had distinguished himself in the 
Seven Years’ War, in Turkey, and in the Netherlands. In the neighbourhood 
of Verona, Alvinzi successfully opposed Bonaparte’s attacks at . Bassano 
(November 6th) and at Caldiero (November 12th), and on the 13th: 
Bonaparte withdrew to Verona. The next night he left Verona secretly, i 
crossed the Adige at Ronco, and threatened the Austrian flank and rear. ! 
For three days (15th, 16th, and 17th), the bridge over the stream Alpone at 
Areola was the centre of desperate fighting which ended in a complete 
defeat of the Austrians. ‘ In January a new army of sixty thousand men, 
chiefly recruits, was sent over snow and mountain paths to strengthen 
Alvinzi for a fourth attack. If he was to reach Mantua, it w^as first 
necessary to dislodge Joubert from his ‘ strong position on the heights of 
Rivoli. Skirmishing began on January 9th, i 1797, and on the 14th 
Bonaparte arrived, reopened the decisive battle, which, I at first favourable 
to the Austrians, ended in their entire defeat. Bonaparte ‘ pressed on from 
the victory to Mantua with what troops he could, and arrived m there on the 
15th, to reinforce Serurier and the besieging army against a ^ combined 
attack from Mantua under Wurmser, and from without by an Austrian 
division under Provera. Wurmser was flung back into Mantua and ; 
Provera’s small force, surrounded on all sides, was forced to submit. 


The troops in Mantua, sixteen thousand out of the original thirty thou— 
I sand, had long been existing on quarter rations of salt horse. All hope of 
‘ relief was over, and the key to the Austrian possessions in Italy was given 


up on February 2nd, 1797. Five hundred cannon fell into the enemy’s 
hands; 


the garrison was allowed to withdraw to Austria under a promise to serve 
no 


more in the war. As an especial honour Wurmser — contrary to the comI 
mands of the Directory — was allowed by Bonaparte a free march back 
with 


I five hundred men and six light cannon. He died seven months later in 
Vienna 


with the word “Alsace” upon his lips. 
I THE FIRST CAMPAIGN OF THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES (1797 A.D.) 


I _ We must now return to the Rhine and to the achievements of the most ‘ 
interesting Austrian figure during the wars against Napoleon — the 
archduke ‘Charles. At the beginning of the year 1796 the successful 
Clerfayt, owing to j disagreements with the war office and with Thugut, had 
resigned his com-Imand, and the archduke Charles — the third son of 
Leopold and twenty-five ! years old at this time — took over the direction 
of the lower Rhine army of ‘70,000 infantry and 20,000 cavalry, against 
Jourdan with his Maas-Sambre 
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army of 65,000 infantry and 11,000 cavalry; while Wurmser commanded 
the upper Rhine army of 60,000 infantry and 20,000 cavalry, against 
Moreau with a Rhine and Moselle army of 70,000. Before the campaign 
was opened, however, Wurmser, as we have seen, was summoned to Italy. 


The Rhine campaign of 1796 began after the expiration of the armistice, on 
June 1st. Jourdan and Kleber successfully crossed the Rhine; but their 
engagements with Kray and the archduke Charles necessitated withdrawal, 
and by June 21st the French were in their old positions. Archduke Charles, 
leaving Wartensleben behind, marched into the upper Rhine valley to 


oppose Moreau, but he failed to stop the enemy’s march against Swabia in 
the engagement at Malsch (July 9th), and withdrew to Pforzheim in order to 
hold the passage of the upper Neckar at Cannstatt and Esslingen. 


The archduke now conceived the plan of contesting every point with the 
advancing |\loreau without letting himself into a decisive battle, falling 
back step by step until occasion arose to make a junction with 
Wartensleben, who was to retreat in the same manner before Jourdan with 
his Maas-Sambre army. Wartensleben, an officer of the old school, in whose 
eyes the loss of magazines or the failure to cover a bit of territory was the 
worst possible offence against military art, clung to the notion of covering 
Bohemia, and was forced only by Jourdan’s blunders to carry out, 
unintentionally, his, part in the archduke’s plan. Having retreated, fighting, 
as far as Donauworth, Charles forced the enemy’s right wing under 
Bernadotte to fall back (August 22nd), and fell upon Jourdan’s centre while 
Wartensleben attacked it from the Raab (August 24th). Jourdan retreated, 
followed by Charles, who refused to lessen his strength by supporting 
Latour on the Danube, and at Wiirzburg Jourdan was well beaten by 
Charles, Wartensleben, and Kray (September 3rd). 


On the 16th he was forced back from Limburg, and by the end of the month 
the French were almost entirely on the left bank again, and Charles, j 
leaving Jourdan, could march to the upper Rhine whither Moreau had 
withdrawn: for Moreau, whom Latour had failed to hold up at Friedberg, 
found j his advance impossible, now that Jourdan was out of the way, 
although he j had got far into Bavaria and made with that kingdom the 
armistice of Pfaff- ? enhofen, by which he had the whole country and a 
subsidy of 10,000 livres at his disposal. He therefore determined to 
withdraw, and aided by Saint-Cyr made a splendid retreat, opposed not very 
brilliantly by Latour and Naundorff. Arrived in the Breisgau, however, 
Moreau did not at once cross to the left bank, but turned to Kehl against 
Charles, who was coming back from the pursuit of Jourdan. Moreau was 
beaten at Emmendingen (October 20th), and by the 25th his forces were all 
on the left bank. On the right bank, the French now had only Kehl and 
Hiiningen commanding the passage of the . Rhine, and in order to retain 
these positions, which they could have rendered | impregnable, they offered 


an armistice. It was not accepted and DesaLx delivered up Kelil on January 
9th, 1797, and Hiiningen capitulated February 2nd. 


Such was the first campaign made by the archduke Charles as commander- 
in-chief, at a time when Baden, Wiirtemberg, and the Swabian and 
Franconian circles were concluding an armistice with Moreau, paying a 
subsidy between them of 31,000,000 li\Tes and withdrawing some ten 
thousand men from Charles’ army. The money paid amounted to five times 
the amount which they had been unable to contribute for the defence of the 
empire. Meanwhile Prussia fell upon the imperial city of Nuremberg, which 
she would gladly have devoured; and on August 5th was signed a new 
treaty with France./ 
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The young emperor Francis had not a firm enough will to reconcile and 
arrange the extremely diverse elements at work. The emperor, indeed, felt 
throughout the necessity of a guiding hand, and leaned upon his tutor, 
Thugut’s friend CoUoredo, as his brother, the grand duke of Tuscany, 
leaned on Manfredini, At the same time the emperor did not hesitate to 
consult men of the most opposite opinions. He let himself be easily 
confused, swayed in resolve, and diverted from his purpose. Indeed he was 
even accustomed in such cases unconsciously to make statements opposed 
to the policy of his ministers, and naturally exploited by his enemies for 
their own purposes. Colloredo would then at all costs smooth matters over, 
and, generally speaking, Francis would abide by a system once adopted. 
But such a state of affairs had most prejudicial effects. Endless talk and 
argument ensued that only served to bewilder everybody concerned; 
everyone was encouraged in intrigue, a hundred trifles happened which 
stultified intentions of the government and which often had far-reaching 
consequences; everyone believed that the ministers, particularly Thugut, 


The kingdom of Judah had continued to improve under the reign of Jotham, 
son of Azariah, who like his father imposed a tribute on the Ammonites. 
But Jotham died after a reign of sixteen years, and his son Ahaz, from the 
time of his accession, had to fight a coalition of Rezin, king of Damascus 
and Pekah, king of Israel. According to the prophet Isaiah, they wished to 
place a son of Tabeal on the throne of Judah ; he was a man from among 
them. Ahaz was beaten by the king of Syria, who took the port of Elath 
from the Judeans, and by the king of Israel, who killed one hundred and 
twenty thousand of his men, and made two hundred thousand prisoners, 
according to the author of Chronicles. Ahaz, frightened at the coalition of 
the Syrians and Israelites, placed himself under the protection of the king of 
Assyria, Tiglathpileser III ; he declared himself his vassal, and sent him all 
the treasures of the temple and of the royal house. Tiglathpileser marched 
against Syria, took Damascus and carried away its inhabitants to Kir, and 
Slew Rezin. He also invaded the kingdom of Israel : ” and took Ijon and 
Abel-beth-maacha and Janoah, and Kadesh and Hazor and Gilead and 
Galilee, all the land of Napthali, and carried them captive to Assyria.” 


Pekah did not survive his defeat for long. Like most of his predecessors he 
was Slain. His murderer, Hoshea, took possession of the throne and was the 
last king of Israel. His authority only extended over the territory of 
Ephraim, and he paid a tribute to the king of Assyria. Too weak to free 
himself from this subjection, he tried to obtain help from outside, and sent 
messages to a king of Egypt whom the Bible calls So, and who is probably 
Shabak, an Ethiopian king of the XX Vth Dynasty. 


Hoshea did not pay the annual tribute regularly, which the king of Assyria 
had imposed upon him, either because his resources were insufficient or 
because he counted on the assistance he had asked of Egypt. Shalmaneser 
had him seized and put in prison, then attacked Samaria, which resisted 
bravely, in vain awaiting help. The king of Egypt did not wish to risk the 
chances of war for the support of a lost cause. The king of Judah, Hezekiah, 
son of Ahaz, was afraid of bringing wrath on his head and prudently stayed 
at home, occupying himself solely in preparing a religious reform. The 
siege of Samaria had already lasted ten years when Shahnaneser died. It 


could be trifled with, and that he could presume unpunished on the 
goodness and clemency of the emperor. 


If the youth of the emperor Francis had fallen in quiet times, or if it had 
shown good results, a government possessing authority at least to a certain 
degree would soon have been established. The exact reverse of this 
happened. Great excitement had already been produced by the second 
partition of Poland and the change in the ministry of 1793. Wurmser’s 
defeat in the late autumn of 1793 raised a great storm of opposition to this 
good man, and, indirectly, to his patron, Thugut. 


The loss of Belgium threw everything into a ferment. Waldeck was blamed 
and still more was Thugut. The numerous nobility of the Netherlands, 
particularly those who were in Austrian pay, had, ever since their country 
was lost to Austria, organised an opposition to Thugut and now threw the 
responsibility of everything on him. Those families among the Austrian 
nobility, who were nearly connected by relationship or otherwise ‘ with the 
Netherlands, as for instance the Starhemberg and Trauttmansdorft’ families, 
joined them. At the head of them aU stood that Trauttmansdorff , who had 
won so few laurels in the Netherlands in Joseph’s time, and who, ; now that 
he was chancellor of the Netherlands, could not forget that Thugut ! had 
desired to do away with the Netherland chancellorship, and not even to 
pension its ex-officials. 


At the same time, incomprehensible as it sounds, there was a fairly wide- ‘ 
spread Prussian party. Lacy, Mack, and later Rosenberg all belonged to it. 
Without being aware of it, this party was constantly attacked and slandered 
and bribes were dangled before its members by Lucchesini. They allowed m 
themselves to be led by the Sardinian ambassador, consulting the interests 
of , Sardinia far more than those of Austria. Besides, they were intimately 
con- : nected with Manfredini, and Lucchesini was not far distant. 


Finally, and more important than all else, there was a party of 
revolutionaries whose ranks were steadily being swelled by the country’s 
want of success and who would not hear of war against France, or of the 
new ideas. This party was recruited in great measure from the illuminati and 
freemasons, ; people who hated Thugut, because he was an enemy to these 
societies. The iyoung count Perger, son of the minister of police, who was 


sent to England on business connected with the loan, said quite openly 
when he was there that 
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the emperor iiuist he compelled to put an end to a war which was 
condemned by freemasons all over the world. To these insurgents belonged 
also the more opinionated followers of Joseph’s reform measures, the 
school educated by him; and, with these, the Prussian party naturally went 
hand in hand. In most cases, as in Germany, the friends of Prussia w^ere at 
that time also the friends of France. Still there remained elements which 
were in closer and more direct relationship to France and French ideas than 
the Josephites and Fredericians, and there was not the least doubt that with 
these, too, bribery had been busy. During the Belgian campaign of 1794 it 
had always been recognised that there were traitors in the imperial army, 
who betrayed plans to the French, and endeavoured to make use of their 
knowledge in other ways. 


Thugut shared these suspicions, and even Witzleben joined in them. 
General Fischer of the imperial force was especially suspected, but he was 
not the only one. In 1794, even before the defeat, there was already talk of a 
Jacobin clique in the camp ; and it is certain that a revolutionary temper or 
something akin to it was to be discovered spasmodically in all classes. 


Thoroughly to explain the position in which poor Thugut stood in relation 
to all these inimical elements, one must again remind oneself that he was a 
man risen from the ranks and quite without the pale of the reigning 
aristocracy. He lived, indeed, in too constricted an environment. As near 
relations, the old bachelor had only a brother, a young subaltern, whom he 
dared not even promote; the office in the chancery was his home, his whole 
existence — he was accustomed to remain there every evening till quite 
late. Even in the imperial family Thugut had no support. The older 
members like the archduchess Maria Christina and her husband, the elector 
of Cologne, and the archduke Ferdinand, installed in Milan as viceroy, all 


found themselves in a Fronde-like attitude towards the young court. Thugut 
had no liking for them, finding them, in contrast to their great mother, 
narrow-minded and narrow-hearted; moreover he found himself constantly 
thwarted by their influence, and, as he maintained, by their intrigues. 


Most of the emperor’s brothers were too young to have any weight. The 
grand duke of Tuscany, as we have seen, worked against Thugut in the most 
aggressive fashion. The archduke Charles, as conquering hero and adopted 
son of the archduchess Maria Christina, was the only one of any great 
importance, but the relations between him and Thugut had become very 
strained. He belonged to Lacy’s peace-party, and wanted to subject the 
army, in the first place, and the state subsequently, to something like a 
radical reformation before he could regard Austria as being ready to try 
conclusions with the Revolution. As the archduke Charles had command of 
the army in Germany in 1795, we must pause a moment to consider his 
position. 


PERSONAL TRAITS OF ARCHDUKE CHARLES 


In the first place he was a thorough Habsburg. Let us see what Varn-hagen 
von Ense says of the personal impression which the archduke made upon 
him thirteen years later, in camp, in the year 1809 : ” I heard hmi that first 
morning,” said he, “from my window, devoting an hour to the muses, 
improvising on a piano, upon which instrument he was a master of 
technique. Shortly afterwards he went out, mounted his horse, made the 
round of the camp, and on returning took exercise on foot. His appearance 
was pleasant and prepossessing. He looked like a brave and honest man of 
kindly disposition, who inspired confidence but who could also make 
himself both feared 
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and respected; for his glance in the field was instinct with power and the 
habit of command, whilst his usually friendly expression denoted 
earnestness and dignity. 


” His small, delicate figure was not lacking in the necessary strength and 
muscularity ; warfare with its attendant strain and rude manner of life had 
not been able to deprive his movements of a certain refinement and grace. 
The most striking characteristic in the archduke was, however, the entire 
simplicity and naturalness of his manner and the complete absence of 
anything artificial or constrained; from the lassitude of many of his 
movements one would have suspected, at times, a want of force ; but the 
heroic fire of his eyes flashed forth a refutation of that idea. His unshaken 
courage, which always showed the example of self-denial and self-sacrifice, 
his kindly solicitude, his just and steadfast mind, as well as the reputation of 
his earlier feats and victories, had earned him the devoted love of his 
soldiers; the officers were ardently attached to him, the men thoroughly 
devoted; wherever he appeared, he was greeted with enthusiastic cheers.” 


There is no doubt that the archduke was a great and influential personage, 
gentle and benevolent as was ever a Habsburg, mentally gifted and 
possessing a serious and noble nature. Duke Albert of Saxe-Teschen and the 
archduchess Maria Christina adopted him, and the education these excellent 
people afforded him developed his qualities in a singularly happy manner. 
His ;^ whole character was imbued with fitting earnestness. Unfortunately, 
however, the dark side of the Habsburg nature was not wanting, was even 
unusually marked in his case. Like his father he was physically delicate and 
often ailing. He possessed almost no power of initiative. As Perthes 
remarked, it is extraordinary that in the first paragraphs of the Laws of 
Military Science he should declare war to be the greatest misfortune that 
can befall a state. 


Niebuhr says of him: ”He felt none of the actual joys of battle; he [regarded 
it as a game of chess and enjoyed arranging the figures, but on the ! day of 
action he had no pleasure in fighting, although he had courage enough. ‘; A 
great general should go into the field as to a dance ; all his faculties ought to 
, be multiplied from sheer delight in fighting ; but Archduke Charles 
remained calm and would always have preferred to settle matters by 


manoeuvres @ rather than by blows ; he attempted to win the day in the 
Same manner as one ‘solves a difficult problem; that being solved, he would 
turn to another: the ‘; practice of following up a victory with all his might 
was repugnant to his ‘; nature.” 


i Suvarov called him “general of the defensive.” Clausewitz describes him 
;as a “geographical general.” “He has not,” said Clausewitz, “the quick I 
courage and prompt pleasure of the soldier — he never seizes his sword in 
‘both hands and rushes upon the enemy, and he never makes an attack into 
a festivity; he is lacking in the spirit of enterprise and thirst for conquest.” 


All professional soldiers are of the same opinion — that the archduke 
Charles lacked resolution, and so fell short of being a general of the first 
rank, if he had possessed this, he would perhaps have been second to none; 
but, Jas it was, he is to be ranked only among those who come next in 
history to ;the very first. This is the fate of his house, the fate tjiat has 
dogged the msteps of all Habsburgs. In 1800 his conduct was most 
remarkable. Later DH the archduke tried to postpone the war. In 1805 he 
had to be set on one jside, when war was decided upon. At that time Gentz 
was his most violent ppponent, and imputed to him the meanest of motives, 
the most corrupt resolutions. How he conducted himself in 1794 we have 
already seen. Want !)f confidence in himself and in Austria hampered him 
at every important 
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crisis. What he said, in one of his mihtary memoranda, of the German 
generals — that they were inactive because they were puzzled — was true 
of himself. He lived in a perpetual state of feud with Thugut. To submit 
himself to the latter’s strategical plans was all the more distasteful to him in 
that he, the oldest of the emperor’s brothers now living in Germany, held so 
brilliant a position in Austria, and was idolised by all the younger 
generation in the army. By the mere fact of his youth he was necessarily 
placed in a natural antagonism to almost all the generals. Besides, he had, 


even then, the desire to reorganise the army completely, before it again 
departed upon active service. 


It is obvious how everything combined to drive the great soldiers possessed 
by Austria into the arms of the peace party. A certain liberalism weighed 
even with the archduke as with his father. As he had admired Napoleon 
more than he hated hun, just so he felt no real enmity toward the Jacobins. 
He regarded his kingdom and its old formulas with a certain distaste. The 
decisive years of his youth he had spent in the Netherlands and in camp ; 
the army was home to him and, to the German way of thinking, he appeared 
far more Austrian, far more a soldier than a German. The loss of the 
Netherlands also produced a certain effect. This struggle for a conservative 
Europe, as Thugut designed it, did not chime in with the tone of his ideas. 
His thoughts were predominantly military and, curiously enough, this very 
military cast of his mind was his chief deterrent from action. The difference 
between him and Stadion w^as perfectly evident in 1809. Only when in 
actual battle was he stirred by the joy of fighting. Like all his race he was 
distinguished for a mixture of high courage and cold-bloodedness. 


Riihle von Lilienstern writes of him: “The archduke hurried to the position 
of greatest danger, exposed himself recklessly, and immediately engaged in 
a single-handed conflict.” Another says of him: “One saw on the battle-field 
that he cared nothing for death and dangers; his whole personality became 
more impressive, and his soldiers looked up to him with pride and 
confidence. If, after long survey, he called, ‘My horse!’ (he used, when 
obliged to stand still for long, generally to dismount) one might be quite 
certain that things were going badly, and could make sure that he would 
rush to where an accession of strength was needed, in order to restore the 
balance and compel good fortune. Not his the ruling principle that a 
commander-in-chief ought at least to avoid the whirlpool of the conflict, 
and not to expose himself to gun-shots. To seize a flag and show the 
disheartened or wavering troops the road to glory, or to drive back isolated 
deserters at the sword’s point when he saw them influencing the masses, 
were actions which, performed by him on occasion, did not fail of their 
effect. His presence had a visible effect on the courage of the troops, whose 
confidence he possessed in a high degree.” If we may compare the warrior 
with the statesman, the archduke reminds us again in such moments of 


Thugut, opposed as the two were in all else. But we are reminded most 
vividly of Charles V, who always gave his enemies an advantage; who, 
prostrate with gout, followed his troops on a stretcher, but who, on critical 
days, seemed to be cased in steel and iron and to be quite a different 
creature; almost trembling with war-fever, he was a knightly hero in the old 
sense of the word. 


In the second half of the campaign of 1796, the archduke proved himself a 
hero. But at its commencement he had certainly done his best to give the 
enemy every advantage, with unusual success. That he seldom managed to 
gather about him the right people — Gentz and Thugut are agreed as to this 
— and that this immediate circle had considerable influence over him (it is 
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l;rue the doughty Bellegarde was one of his nearest advisers) must also be 
:aken into consideration.’ 


“From childhood until now,” Charles said of himself at a later period, ‘in 
my education, and in my far-reaching environment I have striven for )ne 
unattained ideal of perfection in the fulfilment of duty; and in this course [ 
have continued uninterruptedly. I have found it absolutely necessary to ;;ive 
precedence and true rights to my undivided heart, allowing it free room I 
“or action, and in its decisions with regard to myself and others honouring 
its /erdict in everything which is its prerogative, and abiding in all things by 
I ts decisions. The elevation of good feeling to moral strength is more 
important than the deepest insight into the essence of virtue.” 


To this conception of his own character may be added two estimates of 
Irchduke Charles from another quarter. ” Archduke Charles,” Napoleon ;aid, 
” would doubtless have been the first general of his time, had not fate )ut in 
his way hinderances which with all his talent he was unable to over-i;ome.” 
And again Napoleon said of him: ” Here is one who will never bring L 
word of blame upon his head. The man has a spirit of heroic cast, and a 


leart from the golden age. He is a moral being; applied to a prince that 
pithet embraces all things.” Such an estimate, from such a source, is not to 
Je taken lightly. We shall have some opportunities presently to estimate its 
i’orrectness, for the archduke in a sense holds the destinies of Austria in his 
lands. But before we take up again the narrative of military events, we must 
liiake further study of the temper of the times, that we may understand the 
Austrian attitude towards the French on the one hand, and towards the asso- 
iated German principalities on the other .« 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT IN AUSTRIA 


I There were numerous German patriots in the army, who served the 
jmperor because he was the emperor. It would none the less be difficult to . 
rove that in the nineties there was a genuine imperial party either in Ger- 
lany or in the German army. And circumstances fell out so unfortunately 
„tiat even the imperial party, as far as such a thing existed, could scarcely 
‘enture to support Thugut. The imperials desired an understanding between 
@rermany and Austria at any cost, and, therefore, were always inclined to 
‘lake too light of any obstacles in its way. Men such as Duke Albert and the 
jrince of Coburg quarrelled with Thugut on this point : for, as above 
mentioned, :™ is undeniable that Thugut was a thoroughgoing Austrian, as 
the phrase ,“as understood in Maria Theresa’s time, and yet he found 
himself supported ‘mill less by the Austrian particularists. 


Gradually, people grew tired of the war as it dragged its weary length ,long, 
and they had had more than enough of losses and defeats. Already I ley 
were sullen and disheartened in relation to the Dutch, calling them 
iDgrateful and unworthy of such sacrifice. A similar way of thinking 
affected ‘lem towards the empire when Austria was forsaken by every ally 
and ; specially by Prussia. This was the sorrowful reaction after what had 
taken iiace within the empire. Austria must not sacrifice itself, it was felt, 
for this Stithankful empire. In fact no allies of importance remained, with 
the excep-jon of England. It could not go on its knees to England’s gold, 
pull Eng-ind’s chestnuts out of the fire. It was clear that speeches and 
opinions such 1 5 these were rife, and that there were elements inimical to 


Austria in Ger-jany, out of which the Germans manufactured their sharpest 
weapons, and 
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in this course they were confirmed by their own inaUenable belief that 
Austria would do the same as Prussia. 


The particularists in Germanj‘ as in Austria overlooked or wished to 
overlook the fact that Austria had become so intimately bound up with the 
Ger-man Empire that it could not oppose that empire’s interests without 
deadly danger to itself. Thugut’s greatest support was still in the people, the 
real people of the German provinces. The antipathy towards France was 
deep-rooted and instinctive there, whilst in Hungary there existed strong 
French sympathies. The people of the German crown lands had rushed to 
the universal armament in 1797 with touching readiness for self-sacrifice. 
Still, in 1798 there was no mistaking the national hatred shown by the 
people of Vienna toward France.* ^ 


THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES IN ITALY 


Thus much understood as to the internal conditions at the heart of the 
empire, we are prepared to take up once more the trend of military events. 
The loss of Italy and the pacification in his rear made Bonaparte’s march on 
Vienna seem imminent. Archduke Charles was called from the Rhine to 
oppose him, but the Italian forces of which Charles became generalissimo 
were but the wreck of an army depressed by constant defeat, so that 
Bonaparte cried: “Hitherto I have had troops without a general to oppose 
me; now I have a general without troops.” ^ 


After the fall of Mantua the archduke was called away to take over the 
command in Italy. But it was all too late and the time had gone by for 
winning great laurels here. It is nevertheless clear that in this decisive 
moment the archduke behaved in an extraordinary manner. He regarded the 


whole situation as hopeless, delayed doing anything, and, to the horror of 
Thugut, came back to Vienna, to ask for orders from the emperor in person. 
Much time was lost by all this, and the new differences between Thugut and 
the archduke had a paralysing effect. Thugut was much displeased at the 
archduke’s desire to abandon the Tyrol, and later on he cast it in his face 
that his hesitation was alone responsible for the misfortune which followed. 


Only far to the east, at Tagliamento, were operations again resumed. As is 
well known, Bonaparte was victorious (March 16th, 1797). The imperial 
forces now marched back through the mountains to Carinthia. Thugut 
asserted that the disorder was truly colossal. He repeated his eternal 
complaint that everyone did as he pleased. At Tarvis another battle was 
fought (March 3rd), and no doubt with much glory; but still the French 
were not to be stopped. The archduke appears to have done little to avert 
misfortune. At heart he was in favour of a peace, or at least of an armistice. 
The only bright spot in this period is the people’s rising in the Tyrol. Even 
the neighbourhood of the Lake of Garda was invaded. It was not certain 
whether the French line of retreat might not be threatened; Bonaparte was 
in any case a long way from his own country. In Italy, too, there were many 
elements which were prepared for a rising. Though the French were now 
again pressing on into Germany they were nevertheless divided from the 
Italian army by wide tracts of country, and — which was the main point — 
Bonaparte had not forty thousand men with him. If the organisation of the 
militia in the archduchy and the lower Austrian provinces succeeded, it was 
still not impos- 


‘When the French ambassador, Bernadotte, hung the French tricolour out 
of his “yindo“y, the people regarded it as an insult, rushed into the hotel, 


and tore down the flag ; and this action led to endless discussions with the 
French government, and finally to the breach in 1799. 
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was actively carried on by his successor, who took the town and carried 
away its inhabitants to Assyria and Media to the number of about twenty- 
seven thousand, according to the inscription of Khorsabad. They were 
gradually absorbed by the populations in the midst of which they had been 
placed. The Israelites of the northern tribes transported by Tiglathpileser, 
and those which Sargon had taken from Samaria, were replaced by colonies 
taken from diverse provinces of the Assyrian Empire, who likewise mingled 
with those who remained of the old Israelite and Canaanite inhabitants. 
There arose a mixed race for whom the Judeans always had a great 
aversion. These new Samaritans had nevertheless adopted the worship of 
Jehovah without abandoning the religion of the country they had left. 
Among the Israelites who had been left in the country, there were great 
numbers who migrated into the kingdom of Judah and even into Egypt. The 
prophets of Judah have not a word of pity for their brethren of Israel. The 
autlior of Chronicles does not mention the fall of Samaria. This event seems 
to him less worthy of the attention of posterity than the details of the ritual, 
the choirs of the Levites, the burnt offerings and purifications. (722 B.C.) 


The piety of Hezekiah is represented in the Book of Chronicles as forming 
an absolute contrast to the impiety of his father Ahaz. The changes he 
introduces into the national worship were far more serious than those his 
father was accused of having made, only they conformed to the interest of 
the sacerdotal caste. Ahaz had limited himself to renewing parts of the 
accessories of the temple which dated from Solomon’s time, and did not 
seem of such good taste to him, as what he had seen in Damascus. Hezekiah 
destroyed all the high places in his kingdom, that is to say, local sanctuaries, 
chapels, private altars, groves, and all material symbols of religion, notably 
” the brazen serpent that Moses had made : for unto those days the Children 
of Israel did burn incense unto it : and he called it Nehushtan.” The temple 
of Jerusalem thenceforth became the only sanctuary where sacrifices could 
be made to the national God. The jiriests who offered sacrifices and tlie 
Levites charged with the keeping of the temple, thus saw the increase of 
their importance and their revenues. 


sible that the French might find themselves in serious danger, and as 
factions had now arisen in France a discomfiture would have cost Napoleon 
probably his life and certainly his career. 


Thugut therefore did not yet give up the cause as lost. In Austria the militia 
was organised, in Hungary the insurrecHo. At the same time Thugut again 
turned his eyes towards Russia where the emperor Paul had been reigning 
since the autumn of 1796. There exists the draft of a letter from the emperor 
Francis to the emperor Paul, the humble expressions of which leave no 
room to doubt the earnestness of the meaning. Neither at the embassy in 
Berlin nor in Petersburg was there any information of an impending change 
in Austrian policy. ’Thugut’s triumph over the cabal,” says Prince Reuss 
(the ambassador at Berlin), ”means the same thing as the triumph of the 
good cause over the French. May God,” he added, “grant him the victory.” 
Thugut carried out the fulfilment of the imperial decision to quit Vienna, 
but at the last moment a change for the worse took place. 


Bonaparte again made offers of peace and on apparently very favourable 
conditions; Austria was to receive compensation for the Netherlands and 
eventually for Lombardy, at the expense of Venice. The Rhine was 
demanded only in case Austria insisted on the retention of Milan. The 
whole was couched in rather ambiguous terms, and at first Bonaparte’s 
authority was distrusted. Besides Thugut was unwilling to enter upon the 
negotiation because under no circumstances did he wish to break with 
England and conclude a separate peace. Had Thugut been emperor matters 
would have been allowed to come to extremes. But the court now lost 
courage. It was above all the Neapolitan influence which made itself felt in 
this decisive crisis. The empress was a princess of Naples and moreover the 
queen of Naples was the emperor’s aunt. In order to cover her own 
defection it was the desire at Naples to win Austria to a peace. ” It is with it 
as with women,” said Thugut once in reference to this Italian court; > when 
one has fallen she tries to make the others trip.” In the year 1796 the 
ambassador Gallo had gone to Bale to conclude a definite peace. He 
requested leave from Vienna to sound the French governm.ent on its 
intentions in behalf of Austria. The empress favoured the plan. The emperor 
thought the matter of no consequence and gave permission; Gallo was now 


again in Vienna and labouring for an understanding between Austria and 
France. 


It cannot now be denied that the Austrian government had for a long time 
had various designs on Dalmatia and Istria, over which it asserted ancient 
rights of the crown of Hungary. Further, in order to win the favour of the 
empress Catherine for the third partition of Poland, Austria had on the first 
of January, 1795, concluded with her a secret treaty which became known 
only in our day and by which prospects were opened up to her of 
acquisitions in the Balkan Peninsula and in Istria, at the expense of the 
Porte on the one hand and of Venice on the other. And these plans had 
drawn her eyes ever more and more in the direction of Italy, to which 
Frederick the Great had already wished to turn Austria’s attention. Besides 
this, the restitution of the western border of Piedmont in exchange for a 
French conquest had long formed part of Thugut’s plans, and since the 
legations had fallen into the hands of France he had also striven after their 
acquisition; it was then only a step further to meditate ceding them to 
Venice in exchange for a possession on the mainland. The luckless republic 
came more and more into the foreground of the design. There was some 
sense of right in the last century, but it gradually became more and more 
perverted into a sense of dynastic rights. Tuscany, Modena, Parma, Naples, 
and even Sardinia Thugut would not have 
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taken by force. But Venice was a republic, and the Polish Republic afforded 
a recent precedent for the seizure of a commonwealth which was not the 
hereditary property of a dynasty. Indeed it cannot be doubted that Thugut 
was never opposed to compensation at the expense of Venice. He only 
shrank from a complete annihilation of the republic and wished to surround 
the whole business with the forms of legality. But he did not oppose the 
transaction and he had now given up the idea of adding to the number of 
Austrian subjects. But it was quite another question as to whether things of 
this kind should be received from the hands of France or from these allies. 


It would be quite another matter, moreover, if France were at the same time 
to derive from it an enormous increase of territory and power. It would be 
quite another matter if Austria were completely to relinquish the object of 
the war and abandon her allies. Finally, it would be quite another matter if 
the left bank of the Rhine also were actually to be delivered over to France. 
In order to present the then existing situation in the right light, stress must 
be laid on the fact that in the year 1796 Prussia too had taken a decided 
step. A new treaty had been brought about between her and France wherein 
were defined the spiritual principalities, which Prussia and the king’s near 
relative and ally, the hereditary stadholder of Holland, were to receive, if by 
the terms of a general peace the dismemberment of the left bank of the 
Rhine and consequently secularisation should be taken in hand. By this 
means Prussia would be once more considerably extended. In Austria, 
however, some apprehension was excited lest the prince of Orange should 
receive the south German bishoprics of Wiirzburg and Bamberg, and the 
Prussian influence thus again be established and increased within the sphere 
of Austrian power. 


Although we are only very imperfectly informed as to the details of what 
took place at the court of Vienna in April, 1797, and even Vivenot’s letters 
for this period are very unsatisfactory and deficient, still it seems fairly 
clear that at this decisive moment the emperor consulted others rather than 
those who had hitherto been his chief advisers, and especially lent an ear to 
the empress and to Gallo. Colloredo, a man of much consideration, declared 
that it was no part of his business to undertake the responsibility for such 
matters. He was too little informed on the question for that. Thugut received 
an express command to draw up instructions for the negotiations with 
Bonaparte. He submitted. How little it lay in his intention to bring about 
what now took place is shown by the words which he wrote to his friend 
Dietrichstein a short time afterwards: “What do you say to our famous 
peace? I have kept out of it and still think the same as ever.” When Hiiffer 
says that Thugut ought to have given in his resignation, he has modern 
conditions too much before his eyes, and forgets that it was open to Thugut 
to hope to restore matters to their former footing at some future date. 


In direct demonstration of the direction from which the wind blew for 
peace, it was not an Austrian diplomat who was despatched to Bonaparte 


but the Neapolitan Gallo, with whom an Austrian general was associated. It 
was really this man who took matters out of the hands of Thugut and the 
court. Gallo had handled the whole question of peace in the most 
superficial, feeble, and hasty manner. And before all, as Thugut had all 
along feared, he had at the same time worked for the cause of Naples and 
represented her interests. 


Thus it happened that the preliminary Peace of Leoben (April 18th, 1797) 
was brought to a conclusion at a moment when the French were only 
eighteen miles from Vienna. Notwithstanding, the left bank of the Rhine 
had not been sacrificed at Leoben. It is to Hiiffer that we are indebted for 
having pointed this out; Gallo had certainly permitted a very bad wording to 
be employed. 
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But the sense, as Hiiffer indicates, can be only that Belgium and the 
neighbouring territories may indeed be comprehended under the 
constitutional borders, but not the left bank of the Rhine. Besides the 
Netherlands, Austria also abandoned Lombardy with the exception of 
Mantua, and was to be compensated at the expense of Venice. The town of 
Venice itself, with the islands, was to remain intact for the present. The 
emperor, to whom Thugut referred everything, ratified the treaty. Austria, 
he declared at the same time, must before all things gain time to collect her 
forces for the prosecution of the war, and this was attained by this 
preliminary arrangement. Thus before the actual peace was concluded, on 
the 17th of October, much time was suffered to elapse. 


THE PEACE OF CAMPO-FORMIO (OCTOBER 17TH, 1797) 


Thugut was distracted about the peace. He became quite ill with excitement. 
But it was the same as with the peace of 1809. Having once gone so far it 
was difficult to stop short and recommence hostilities. This time, also, the 
emperor confirmed the proceedings. Amongst the Vienna public, 


unfortunately, there was now great rejoicing. Men congratulated one 
another in boisterous fashion on the peace, of whose more regrettable 
provisions it must be confessed that they were ignorant. “What completes 
my despair,” Thugut exclaims, “is the disgraceful debasement of our 
Viennese, who are wild with joy at the word ‘peace’ without once asking 
whether the conditions are good or bad. No one troubles himself over the 
honour of the monarchy, no one thinks what will have become of the 
monarchy in ten years’ time, if only he can rush about to masquerades to- 
day and eat his roast fowl in peace. What can be one with such characters to 
make a stand against the energy of a Bonaparte who defies all dangers with 
a smiling face? Peace — peace! But where is it? I see no security for it in 
the treaty. If I have not been deceived in my hasty perusal of it, I find in it 
no sort of safety for us; and its execution which is hanging over us will 
perhaps bring about a new chain of preliminaries — I have only glanced at 
the different articles in a superficial way, and we shall have time enough to 
consider them and bitterly to lament them. Meantime I know enough to put 
me into a fever.” ‘^ 


By the Peace of Campo-Foraiio Austria lost 780 square miles in Belgium, 
Lombardy, and the Breisgau, and gained 865 in Venice, Istria, and 
Dalmatia. Francis suffered by it, therefore, not as Austrian sovereign but in 
his honour as emperor. For in the secret articles he promised to use his 
influence, at the approaching congress, that the left Rhine bank from Bale 
to Andernach should be French. Damages for losses thus sustained were to 
be got from the right bank, or by secularisation, and a secret article arranged 
that Austria was to begin by having the archbishopric of Salzburg. As it was 
exactly upon such ecclesiastical foundations that the existence of the empire 
really depended, the emperor was hereby overturning the constitution, as he 
was, in the matter ‘ of the Rhine provinces, straitening the boundaries of the 
confederate state of ! which he was the head and defender. The Austrian 
Peace of Campo-Formio : was, in fact, a sort of rejoinder to Prussia’s Treaty 
of Bale : the king of Prussia was the first to betray the empire for the 
interests of his own state ; in making the Peace of Campo-Formio the head 
of the empire himself followed suit. The i pressure and the shock from 
outside brought each of them to balance the weight of the empire against 
their positions as great European powers; in either case the scale of empire 
flew into the air. The Peace of Campo-Formio and the Treaty of Bale go 
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erly understood until it is looked upon in the light of the rivalry between 
Austria and Prussia. For instance, it was declared by one of the secret 
articles that as the French Republic had no objection to giving Prussia back 
her possessions on the left bank, there was no new territory to be gained by 
the king of Prussia in Germany. 


Istria and Dalmatia submitted to Austrian rule in May, 1797, and thus was 
fulfilled an old dream of Austrian policy. In Venice itself there was first 
played the comedy of a plebiscite (May 12th); on January 18th, 1798, the 
French cleared out with a rich booty, and the Austrians entered to receive 
the oath of submission from the last of the doges, Lodovico Manin. 


THE PEACE CONGRESS AT R AST ATT (1798-1799 A.D.) 


Before the articles of the Treaty of Campo-Formio were known, the 
emperor sent (November 1st) a decree to all the states of the empire to send 
delegates to Rastatt to settle the terms of a lasting peace, ” on the basis of 
the integrity of the empire.” Napoleon appeared at Rastatt on November 
26th and left again directly he had arranged for the taking over of Mainz 
and of other fortresses (December 1st). The complaints of the elector of 
Mainz on the withdrawal of imperial troops were of course unavailing; on 
December 8th the city w^as formally given over to France by Austria, and 
on January 8th, 1798, the diet at Ratisbon confirmed the transfer. That was 
the first achievement of the congress. The second was the giving over of the 
whole of the left Rhine bank (March 9th, 1798), and the third was the 
approval (April 4th) of a comprehensive plan of secularisation. The whole 
procedure was consummately characterised in a pamphlet entitled The 
Passion: “And it came to pass that, as Bonaparte had finished, there 
gathered together the high priests, the scribes, and Pharisees, in a city which 
was Called Rastatt, and held council how the} might take the empire by 
deceit and kill it. And the empire saw that its hour was come and said: ‘My 
soul is sad unto death.’ And the ecclesiastical princedom was sore troubled 
and said in the congress: ‘ Verily, verily, woe unto you, there is one among 


you will betray me.’ And behold the Prussian court whispered in the ear of 
France, < What will you give me that I betray it to you? ‘ Bonaparte gave 
sentence on the empire: ‘We have a law, and according to the law must it 
die.’ The Palatinate and Hesse-Darmstadt answered: ‘What has it done? I 
find no fault in it.’ But the emperor said, ‘ It is better that one die than that 
the whole people be ruined.’ And he gave it over to be scourged and 
crucified.” Of the imperial army it is said in the pamphlet: ” They beat their 
breasts and turned back again.” 


The peace congress lasted on at Rastatt weeks after war had again broken 
out. Lehrbach, representative of Francis as archduke, left March 11th, 
without giving notice; on April 13th, the plenipotentiary of the emperor as 
emperor. Count Franz Georg Karl Metternich, father of the more celebrated 
chancellor, left, declaring only in general terms that the armistice was 
broken and the place of meeting dangerous. The three French delegates 
were warned by no official announcement, nor did the archduke Charles, as 
head of the army, see that they were dismissed, although it was clear that 
their dealings in south Germany could not be suffered in war time. The 
delegates themselves asked Talleyrand for permission to withdraw. The 
answer was that they were to hold out at Rastatt as long as possible and 
leave only under protest. Close to Rastatt was stationed a Szekler regiment 
of hussars under Colonel Barbaczy. Barbae zy held his command from 
General Gorger, Gorger held his from Baron Kospoth, and Kospoth from 
the archduke Charles at headquarters.’ 
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On the 22nd of April Barbaczy sent one of his officers with an escort of 
three privates and a bugler to ride straight into the courtyard of the castle of 
Rastatt and hand to the ” directorial ” freiherr von Albini a letter to say that, 
under existing military conditions, when for the sake of their own safety the 
military were compelled to patrol the town and its environs, he could not 


give any consolatory assurances with regard to the safety of the corps 
dij)lomatique ; because, after the recall of the imperial plenipotentiary, 
Rastatt was no longer regarded as a place of congress. For the rest, unless 
prevented by the exigencies of warfare, the Austrian soldiery would 
continue to respect their personal inviolability. To the Germans the tone of 
this letter appeared so unmistakable that on April 23rd, in spite of their 
friendly sentiments towards the French, such members of the peace 
commission as were still there resolved, on Albini’s motion to that effect, to 
terminate the session and prepare to return home. 


The French, however, still doubted whether the ” extremity ” which would 
justify their departure had actually come, and it was the 25th before they 
issued a note to the members of the commission still presen t, in which they 
protested against what they stigmatised as a breach of international law, and 
fixed the 28th of April for their departure. On the morning of that day their 
eight travelling coaches stood in the courtyard of the castle laden with 
baggage. They were persuaded by Albini’s representations to defer their 
departure until Barbaczy sent the assurances of the safety of the 
ambassadors for which he had been asked the day before. Hour after hour 
elapsed and no answer came from Gernsbach, and the officer who at length 
made his appearance at Rastatt, at seven o’clock at night, brought a letter 
from the colonel giving the ambassadors twenty-four hours to get out of the 
town and to pass through the lines of the army, and expressing his regret 
that they had displayed such lack of confidence in the respect that would be 
paid to their personal inviolability. The colonel’s letter was drawn up in 
accordance with the archduke’s commands of April 25th, which imposed on 
him the duty of expelling French subjects in general, and these same 


I ambassadors in particular, from the sphere of the army. 
But Barbaczy had secret orders besides these. Among the records of 


„the Austrian military archives, which Herr von Sybel was the first to 
investigate, two remarkable documents have come to light. One of them is 
the resume of a report from Colonel Barbaczy and runs: 


April 18th. i Colonel Barbaczy to General GOrger : 


I Reports arrangements made and still to be made in consequence of secret 
orders concerning ! tte French ambassadors now preparing to take leave. At 
the same time inquires whether the , escort of these ambassadors, consisting 
of Baden troops, is to receive hostile treatment. 


The second is an autograph postscript appended by Major-General von ° 
Marveldt to a report made to the lieutenant-general (Austrian lieutenant-1 
field-marshal) Kospoth under date of this same 18th of April, and runs: 


With reference to the letter of Lieutenant-Colonel Mayer received yesterday 
by courier, General von Gorger has made such arrangements that if the 
Szekler hussars do not find the ; nest empty the business can hardly 
miscarry. If only this wish had been expressed a few ! days sooner ! 


I Late in the evening of the 28th of April proceedings were taken against 
the French ambassadors in accordance with the secret orders hmted at m 
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these words. A detachment of sixty Szekler hussars under Captain Burk- 
hard appeared before the gates of the town at the same time as the bearer of 
Colonel Barbaczy’s letter, armed with orders to let no person connected 
with the congress pass out or in. According to Barbaczy’s letter the day of 
grace for the ambassadors’ departure lasted till the evening of the 29th. 
Debry, however, insisted that they should leave within the time appointed 
by the ambassadors themselves, and the start was consequently made before 
eight o’clock. At the gate, however, they found their exit barred by hussars, 
and it was nearly ten before this obstacle was removed, and the procession 
of carriages, escorted by torches, at length passed out of the town by the 
Rheinau gate. 


They had barely gone two hundred paces before about sixty Szekler 
hussars, who had lain in ambush by the Murg canal, galloped up to the 
carriages, stopped them, and inquired after the French ministers. To the 


question of whom he was driving and in which carriage Bonnier (the 
French minister) was riding, the postilion of the first carriage replied that 
Bonnier was in that immediately behind him, and that Jean Debry and the 
ladies of his party were in his owm. The carriage was surrounded in a 
moment. Debry handed his passport through the window, the paper w^as 
torn up, he himself was dragged out of the carriage, robbed of his watch and 
money, and, on answering the question “Are you Jean Debry?” in the 
affirmative, was struck down by several sabre-thrusts. He rolled into the 
ditch by the roadside and was left there for dead. Bonnier and Roberjot 
were next interrogated in the same manner, dragged out of their carriages 
and cut down, and both the carriages and corpses were plundered. No one 
was ill-treated except the ambassadors; on the contrary, the coachmen and 
servants were told that no harm would be done them, only Roberjot’s valet 
declared that his watch and money had been taken. The first news of the 
massacre was brought to the Casino at Rastatt, where the diplomatists were 
still assembled, a quarter of an hour later by Boccardi, the Ligurian 
ambassador, . who had been in one of the hindmost carriages. The carriages 
were brought j back to Rastatt that same night, and in the morning Jean 
Debry appeared, ‘ covered with blood, having crept out of the ditch and 
taken refuge in a ! wood, where he had saved himself by climbing a tree. 
On the afternoon of i the 29th he, with his family and those of the tw^o 
murdered men, was driven ij to Plittersdorf with a guard of Baden and 
imperial hussars and was not ij left by his escort until he was on board the 
boat that was to take him across Jj the Rhine. I 


The certain and conclusive results at which investigators of the most j 
diverse party views have unanimously arrived of late may be stated as fol-I 
lows. The Szekler hussars had orders to stop the French ministers and to i 
rob them of their papers. In the report which Dohm made and published J in 
the name of the German ambassadors, there is no mention of the robbery. 
We learn why not, from a letter WTitten by Count Solms-Laubach and 
dated May 18th, 1799. In it he says : ” It was a knotty and much debated 
question whether we should mention the seizure of the papers or not. I was 
one of those who wished to have this circumstance, which was undeniably 
important, included in the narrative for the sake of having a complete record 
of the matter; the omission of any mention of the fact was due to excess of 
caution and the apprehension that the persons referred to in the papers 


After Sargon’s death there had been a general revolt among the vassals of 
Assyria. Hezekiah did as the others ; he refused to pay the tribute and 
sought the aid of Egypt, in spite of the advice of the prophet Isaiah, who 
would have liked all human aid disdained and divine protection alone 
reckoned on. Sennacherib, Sargon’s successor, after having punished the 
Babylonian revolt, invaded Palestine. ” Hezekiah remained shut up in 
Jerusalem like a bird in a cage,” says the Assyrian inscription. The towns 
and strongholds were taken, two hundred thousand captives were sent to 
Assyria. Then Hezekiah sent to the king of Assyria at Lachish, to say : ” I 
have offended, return from me, that which thou puttest on me I will bear. 
And the king appointed unto Hezekiah three hundred talents of silver and 
thirty talents of gold, and Hezekiah gave him all the treasure that was found 
in the temple and in the treasures of the king’s house. At that time did 
Hezekiah cut off the gold from the doors of the temple of the Lord and from 
the pillars which Hezekiah king of Judah had overlaid, and gave it to the 
king of Assyria.” 


Sennacherib was not appeased ; he had just heard that a new Egyptian army 
was being formed at Pelusium and he thought Hezekiah was trying to gain 
time. He remained before Lachish, which he was besieging, and sent part of 
his army towards Jerusalem. Having heard that Tirhaga, king of 
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Ethiopia, was advancing against him at the head of an army, Sennacherib 
made a fresh attempt to obtain the surrender of Jerusalem. 


The prophet Isaiah then reassures Hezekiah on the issue of the war ; he 
promises him that in a year’s time his subjects will be able to cultivate their 
fields and gather the fruits. ” And it came to pass that the Angel qi the Lord 
went out, and smote in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred four score and 
five thousand : and when they arose in the morning, behold they were all 
dead corpses. So Sennacherib, king of Assyria, departed and returned and 
dwelt at Nineveh.” 


might be regarded with suspicion, as though compromised by such 
reference.” They certainly were not ordered to rob the ambassadors, still 
less to kill them, but they cannot have been forbidden to do so, otherwise 
they could 
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not have openly boasted of the deed, openly sold their booty, and 
nevertheless have got off without any punishment whatever. 


The mere fact that an attack was made with intent to seize the ambassadors’ 
papers constituted a breach of international law, and to this offence the 
perpetrators added a heinous and murderous crime by letting loose the 
passions of a barbarous soldiery; and it presently appeared that the whole 
proceeding had been absolutely futile, for when they ransacked the 
intercepted archives of the embassy they found nothing that could be used 
against Bavaria or could serve in any other way as a tardy justification of 
the murder. The clamorous cry for vengeance which the Directory raised 
over the crime of the 28th of April was drowned in the brazen clang of the 
great war then raging in Switzerland and Italy. It was not reserved for the 
most despicable government France has ever known to exploit the national 
indignation for its own ends, and in after days the first consul had more 
serious work to do than to demand satisfaction for the blood of the 
murdered Jacobins of Rastatt. 


RHINE AXD ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS OF 1798 AND 1799 


When the emperor informed the German Empire of the Peace of Campo- 
Formio, his hearers had been profoundly touched by the declaration in the 
articles of peace that the integrity of the German Empire was to form the 
basis of the negotiations now inaugurated between that empire and France. 
The deputies of the empire who assembled at Rastatt for the peace congress 
were therefore not a little surprised when the imperial forces evacuated 
Mainz, Phihppsburg, Konigstein, Ulm, Mannheim, Ingolstadt, and Wtirz- 


burg, and when French troops surrounded Mainz and forced the few 
electoral and imperial soldiers left there to capitulate. The evacuation of 
these fortresses by the Austrians was the outcome of a secret convention 
concluded by Napoleon with Count Cobenzl. The French deputies at Rastatt 
declared that in consideration of the long duration of the war, and of the 
expense entailed upon her to repel an unjustifiable attack, France required 
that the negotiations should proceed on the basis of taking the Rhine for the 
boundary between the two nations. It was clear that this claim could not in 
the long run be resisted, but the question then arose as to how to indemnify 
the princes of the empire who would lose by the cession of the left bank of 
the Rhine. 


Austria, with an eye to Prussia, to whom she had owed a grudge since the 
Peace of Bale, made an agreement with France, to the effect that the latter 
should restore to Prussia all her-possessions on the left bank of the Rhine, 
thus leaving her without any claim to indemnification. Prussia, on hearing 
of this arrangement, declared herself willing to resign all claim to 
indemnification if Austria would likewise claim none for her losses on the 
farther side of the Rhine. This meant, in other words, that Austria should 
resign the Venetian Republic of which she had already taken possession. 
Austria naturally refused to entertain this suggestion. At length the French 
emissaries at Rastatt spoke the magic word ” secularisation.” They said in 
io many words that the ecclesiastical property on the right bank of the 
Rhine must be used to indemnify the princes of the empire who suffered ; 
esses on the left. The word had scarcely been spoken before the temporal 
Drinces who had hitherto talked big about the integrity of the empire ceased 
:0 concern themselves about it altogether, and only strove to snatch, each 
“or himself, as much church property as he could. The negotiations which 
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ensued lasted until the beginning of the next war, which presently broke out 
between France and Austria. The French had beleaguered Ehrenbreitstein 
all through the time, and had forced the stronghold into surrender by 


starving the imperial garrison. They blockaded Philippsburg and levied 
contributions in money and in kind on the right bank of the Rhine exactly as 
if they had been in an enemy’s country. 


Every thinking man must have felt assured that the Peace of Campo-Formio 
was no more than a truce. The early renewal of hostilities was due to 
various measures taken by the French Directory. The republic of Genoa had 
been transformed by the Directory into the Ligurian Republic and made 
entirely dependent upon France; Tuscany had been incorporated into the 
Cisalpine Republic; so had Modena; and the states of the church had ceased 
to exist. During a riot in Rome a French general, Duphot, was shot; 
whereupon the French ambassador quitted the city and it was occupied by a 
body of French soldiers under Berthier. Pope Pius VI was obliged to resign 
the temporal sovereignty; he was carried off to Savona, and the states of the 
church were transformed into the Roman Republic. The king of Sardinia, 
under French coercion, resigned Piedmont, which was then united to 
France. The king withdrew to Sardinia. Thus the whole of Italy with the 
exception of Naples and the state of Venice was under the direct or indirect 
control of the French. In Switzerland the Directory was likewise stirring up 
strife, the existing form of government was overthrown, the Helvetic 
Republic was organised and drawn into the French alliance. 


Bernadottes Tricolour (1799 A.D.) 


After the revolutionary attempts in Italy and Switzerland had proved 
successful, Bernadotte, the French ambassador at Vienna, ventured upon a 
step which contributed not a little to the breach between Austria and France. 
He ran up the tricolour on the balcony of his hotel in the Wal- , beerstrasse. 
Crowds upon crowds immediately gathered in front of the house. I Vienna 
was in a ferment; the flag was interpreted as an incentive to revolu-I tion on 
the part of the ambassador, but Vienna had no motive for a revolution, li 
When the throng increased and loud menacing cries rang out on all sides, 
Bernadotte sent a note to Thugut and demanded protection. Sentries 
promptly appeared and mounted guard at the gates of the palace. Count ij 
Perger, chief of police, and a certain Count Dietrichstein, went to the 
ambassador and requested him to take down the flag; and on his obstinate 
refusal to do so Dietrichstein and Perger merely exhorted the mob to be 


quiet, and then withdrew. The mob, however, was not quiet; stones flew in 
at the i windows, and one determined fellow — Kappelbub by name, said to 
be aj cobbler’s apprentice — climbed up to the balcony and boldly hauled 
down < the flag. The court, anxious to save the ambassador from actual ill- 
usage, i now called out the military. With clamorous outcries of ”God save 
thelj emperor! ” the crowd dispersed and the tumult was at an end. The 
ambassador haughtily demanded his passports, nor could he be induced to 
stay by any expostulations. Thereupon the emperor had the whole 
proceeding put on record and signed by his ministers, and gave information 
of it to all the foreign ambassadors, who unanimously declared that the 
scene had been caused by Bernadotte’s own imprudence and that the 
Austrian government had done its duty. This explanation was forwarded to 
Paris. Bernadotte took his departure. 


These occurrences were more than enough to make Austria determine 
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upon war, and the emperor could no longer be an indifferent spectator of the 
revolutionary aspirations of the Directory, which were a menace to the 
whole of Europe. Moreover the occasion was more favourable than ever 
before, for the Directory had sent forty thousand picked men to Egypt under 
Napoleon, their ablest general, to conquer that country. Napoleon had 
landed safely in Egypt; but the French fleet under Admiral Brueys, which 
had accompanied him and was to keep communication open between 
France and Egypt, had been completely destroyed by the English admiral, 
Nelson, in the roadstead of Abukir, and Napoleon was consequently cut off 
from his base. This defeat seemed a signal for a fresh outbreak of hostilities. 
The Turks declared war against the French Republic, Austria concluded two 
alliances, one with Naples, the other with Russia and England. The king of 
Naples had appointed the Austrian general Mack to the command of his 
troops, and began the war before Austria was ready, or the Russians had 
arrived. The Neapolitans occupied Rome, but were soon afterwards twice 
defeated by the French under Championnet. Mack retreated upon Naples, 


the king took ship with his family for Palermo in Sicily; the viceroy, Prince 
Pignatelli, was forced by a mutiny among the Neapolitan troops to conclude 
an armistice with the French. Aggrieved at this, the lazzaroni of Naples 
stirred up a general riot, which was directed in the first instance against 
Mack. To escape the mob he was obliged to flee with his whole staff to the 
French, who sent him to France as a prisoner of war. The French were 
victorious over the lazzaroni; they occupied Naples and converted the 
kingdom into the Parthenopean Republic — one ephemeral republic the 
more. 


The Russians had already got as far as Moravia when the French republic 
declared that it would regard their entrance into Germany as a declaration 
of war. The emperor returned no answer and hostilities broke out. The 
belligerent parties acted upon the principle that the possession of mountain 
ranges carried with it that of the adjacent plains, and that south Germany 
md Italy must therefore be conquered in Switzerland. The armies were 
accordingly disposed as follows: 


The archduke Charles was in Bavaria with 54 battalions and 138 squad- 
:“ons, that is with 54,000 foot and 24,000 horse. Hotze with 24,000 men 
protected the frontiers of the Grisons and Vorarlberg, to the inviolability of 
which the court of Vienna attached great importance; 44,000 foot and 2,600 
liorse were posted in the Inn valley and southern Tyrol, under the command 
i)f Lieutenant-General Count Bellegarde. A third army of 82 battalions and 
^6 squadrons (64,000 foot and 11,000 horse) assembled on the Adige. 
Pending the arrival of Suvarov, Lieutenant-General Baron Kray was at the 
,lead of the whole army. The French were not nearly so numerous. The irmy 
of the Danube, under Jourdan, amounted to 46,000 men; an army of 
;)bservation, 48,000 strong, under Bernadotte, was to blockade Mannheim 
.nd Philippsburg and to assist Jourdan by creating diversions. Massena ‘?ith 
30,000 men was told off to conquer the Grisons and the Tyrol. There ji^ere 
also 50,000 men in Italy under Scherer, and 36,000 under Macdonald ;i 
Neapolitan territory. 


The Austrians were attacked before they were ready. The Russians /ere still 
on the march, the Italian army had not yet assembled, when the i^ar in 
Switzerland began. Massena conquered the Grisons, advanced to Ihe 


frontier of the Tyrol, and even penetrated through some of the passes iito 
the province itself. But the defeat of Jourdan left his line of retreat 
Inprotected, and he withdrew. The Austrians, glad to feel that the enemy 
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was gone from the Tyrol, let him alone. Both armies awaited developments 
in Germany and Italy. 


Jourdan had marched across the Rhine, the archduke Charles had marched 
to meet him. When the armies met Jourdan was defeated in a decisive battle 
at Stockach (25th of March, 1799), of which defeat his retreat across the 
Rhine was the consequence. The pursuit of the enemy brought the Austrians 
close to Rastatt, where the peace congress was still sitting. 


The Tyrol and Italy 


Many things conspired to prevent the Austrians from following up their 
victory./ Clausewitz ascribes their failure to do so to the personal character 
of the archduke Charles.“ The situation does not call for much elucidation 
[he says]. The archduke had it in his power to crush his opponent at any 
moment, and did not do so, and the reason for this is to be found in himself 
and, more particularly, in two characteristics. In the first place he was 
deficient in enterprise and thirst for victory. In the second, though in other 
respects a man of excellent judgment, he had, as has been said, in the main, 
a radically false conception of strategy: he took the means for the end and 
the end for the means. The destruction of the fighting-power of the enemy, 
for which no effort is too great in war, had no place in his mind as an object 
in itself — to him it existed only as a means for driving the enemy from this 
point or that; while on the other hand he estimated success wholly and 
solely as a matter of gaining certain lines and districts, which, after all, can 


never be more than a means towards victory, that is, towards the 
annihilation of the physical and moral strength of the enemy.? 


It must be recalled, however, that the archduke fell ill, and was obliged to 
give over the chief command temporarily to General Wallis; moreover, the 
transport system was slow, clumsy, and ill-adapted to modern methods of 
warfare, a circumstance which hampered the movements of the army. The 
court of \\ienna judged an attack upon Switzerland below the Lake of 
Constance too desperate an enterprise, and expressly stated that the main 
operations were to be directed towards the Grisons with the Tyrol as a base, 
( and, finally, Austria lacked the advantage of a single leader in command. ‘ 
The archduke, who was responsible for the defence of Swabia, Hotze, who 
was responsible for that of Vorarlberg, and Bellegarde, who was responsible 
for that of the Tyrol, pursued each his allotted task, but combined 
movements could only be brought about by correspondence, which 
involved an . enormous waste of time. 


Ultimately operations began with the Tyrol as base. Bellegarde occupied | 
the Engadine. Proclamations were scattered broadcast through Switzerland, 
j stating that the Austrians had no other desire than to restore the ancient 
constitution. The Austrians subsequently conquered the Grisons, and Mas- ¢ 
sena was driven back across the Glatt. The archduke advanced upon Zurich. 
The French were worsted and took up a position beyond the Aar and the 
Limmat. The archduke took up a strong position opposite, and both armies 
lapsed into inaction. The key to this proceeding is to be found in the sub- 
joined note, sent by the emperor to the archduke: 


” Since I purpose in the course of a few days to provide your dilection 
{Euer Liebden) with more detailed instructions respecting the present 
situation and the measures hereafter to be taken, I will at present only 
briefly signify to you that from this time forward until the arrival of the 
Russian imperial corjps d\armee, under the command of General Korsakov, 
at the 
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Rhine, every iindertaking which your dilection may propose to engage with 
my army connnitted to your charge, which does not combine the certain 
prospect of success with the no less certain absence of danger to my forces, 
is for the presert quite opposed to the best interests of my service. Your 
dilection will therefore have to confine yourself to maintaining the 
advantages already gained, and only under the aforesaid double condition 
avail yourself of the opportunities offered by favourable circumstances, or 
by grave mistakes on the part of the enemy, and your dilection must before 
all things turn your attention to the matters herein prescribed, and to the 
maintenance of the army at its present strength.” This note bore reference to 
the events in Italy, to which we must now return. 


Scherer, the French commander-in-chief, attacked without giving notice of 
the commencement of hostilities, but was repulsed at Legnago by 
Lieutenant-General Kray. At Verona the French were severely defeated, and 
beat a retreat across the Mincio. Suvarov, whom the emperor Francis had 
made an Austrian field-marshal, now entered Italy with his Russians and 
took over the chief command. Mantua, Peschiera, and Ferrara were 
invested; Mirandola fell. Scherer crossed the Adda and gave over his 
command to General Moreau. The latter lost the battle of Cassano, in 
consequence of which defeat Serurier’s division was forced to surrender on 
the battle-field. Suvarov entered Milan. Moreau crossed the Po, hoping to 
effect a junction with Macdonald, who had hastened by forced marches 
from Naples. Pizzighettone and Ferrara, the citadels of Milan and Peschiera, 
surrendered to the Austrians; in many places the country-folk rose in arms 
against the French, whose situation became more and more critical. Their 
safety depended upon the junction of Moreau and Macdonald, and to 
prevent this from taking place Suvarov marched against the latter and 
defeated him in a three days’ fight on the Trebbia. 


The French were in an evil plight, Mantua surrendered to General Kray, the 
citadel of Alessandria did likewise, and a Russo-Turkish fleet bombarded 
A.ncona. No sooner had Mantua fallen than Suvarov continued his advance, 
loubert had taken over the command, and a battle was fought at Novi; 
loubert fell early in the fight; Moreau, who had left that morning, was 


liastily recalled, but could not save the day. The sequel of this battle was :he 
conquest of Tortona. 


I Dissension among the Allies 


Brilliant as were the results of this campaign, many dissensions had ilready 
arisen among the allies. England, whose subsidies gave her the ight to a 
voice in the discussion of military operations, was afraid lest the lussians 
should effect a permanent occupation of some Italian port, and “vas 
therefore anxious that they should retire from the peninsula. Austria et a 
high value on her conquests in Italy, and desired to enjoy undivided 
possession of them and to secure for herself as large a share as possible in 
he future. To this the presence of the Russians was an obstacle, for the zar 
Paul was bent on restoring the old state of things in Italy, a wish incom- 
latible with the designs of the court of Vienna. He also felt affronted 
lecause, at the capitulation of Ancona, the French had surrendered to the 
Lustrian general Frohlich only, with the remark that ” the surrender was 
lade to him and not to the barbarians “— an observation which Frohlich ad 
let pass without comment. ! The Russians themselves did not care to remain 
in Italy, for not only 
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was there constant friction between them and the Austrians, but Suvarovi 
himself had many reasons for dissatisfaction. He had stipulated that he’ 
should take orders from none but the emperor Francis, and the whole of the 
j Austrian army was under his command; nevertheless he found that the 
emperor ! sent to the Austrian generals orders at variance with those he 
himself gave. I He was desirous of retiring from the command altogether, 
and was therefore i glad when a scheme was propounded and found 
acceptance, by which the; Austrians were to operate in Germany and Italy 
and the Russians in Switz-j erland. The corps now advancing through 
Germany was destined for the) Swiss operations, as well as the Russians in 
Italy. j 


The archduke received orders to evacuate Switzerland, to leave one corps \ 
for the protection of south Germany, to go down the Rhine with the main! 
body of his force, and there to take the offensive in support of the 
operations of an English and Russian army in Holland. Pending the coming 
of Suvarov i he left twenty-five thousand men under General Hotze with 
Korsakov in; Switzerland, and started for Germany in conformity with his 
orders. He, relieved Philippsburg, which the French had invested, and took 
Mannheim j at the point of the sword. On this occasion the Austrians gave a 
rare proofs of discipline. At their entry into Mannheim not a single soldier 
fell out ofi. the ranks, nor was a single act of violence perpetrated. These 
exploits werel brilliant indeed, but of no service to the Dutch expedition. 
This enterprise : had nothing but ill-luck; twenty-six thousand English and 
seventeen thou-i sand Russians had landed, but being defeated at Bergen- 
op-Zoom by Brunei (September, 1799), after a series of purposeless 
engagements, they embarked m again and definitely abandoned the 
undertaking. 


The issue of the campaign in Switzerland was equally unfortunate. Kor-i; 
sakov was defeated by Massena at Zurich (this was the second battle of;’ 
Zurich), and the Austrians were driven out of the Linth valley; and this at 
the very moment when Suvarov was marching out of Italy to join 
Korsakov.] With lion-like courage he fought his way through and arrived 
safely ini Germany. The Russians then evacuated Switzerland. Then began 
a series > of bickerings; Suvarov refused a personal interview with the 
archduke, the. Russians accused their allies of bad faith, and the czar Paul, 
exasperated by; the disasters to his forces in Holland and Switzerland, sent 
his Russians’ home. The coaUtion was broken up. / 


At the beginning of October we find the archduke Charles between the.; 
Rhine and the sources of the Danube, at Donaueschingen, having left 
Mann-i; heim on receipt of the news of Korsakov’s defeat at Zurich. He 
made no, effort to join the beaten Korsakov, although with him he might 
have dealtj a decisive blow at Massena, and thus have put some enthusiasm 
into a cani-l paign whose flatness, whose nightmare ineffectuality weighed 
heavy on this\ young man’s conscience — for it must not be forgotten that 
the archdukeii was at this time only twenty-five years old.« 


There is an Egyptian legend concerning Sennacherib’s hasty departure. 
According to this legend, told to Herodotus by the priests, the god Ptah, so 
as to reward the piety of Sethos, king of Egypt, who favoured the sacerdotal 
caste, had sent a multitude of rats into the Assyrian camp. In one night they 
gnawed all the strings of the bows and of the shields ; the enemy being 
unable to fight, were obliged to flee, and the greater number perished in the 
panic. Herodotus adds that in his time there was a statue in the temple of 
Ptah, representing the king holding a rat in hand, with the following 
inscription : ” Whoever thou art, on seeing me, learn to respect the gods.” 


According to a Dutch work. The Family Bible, which we have already 
mentioned, the Egyptian priests who related this legend to Herodotus did 
not know much about the symbols of their own religion. ” Generally the rat 
is asymbol of destruction, particularly of the plague. The invasion of rats 
spoken of in our fable is no other than a false interpretation of the rat found 
in the hands of statues. This rat really represents the plague. As the 
Israelites attributed the cause of this illness to the angel of the Lord, the 
Egyptian story would agree with what the Bible says of the retreat of 
Sennacherib, were it not that Herodotus gives Pharaoh the name of Sethos, 
whilst the Bible calls him Tirhakah. At any rate, Sennacherib was obliged to 
interrupt his wars on account of infectious diseases. Of course his 
inscription does not state this : at the end of it he boasts of having brought 
back to Nineveh, not a greatly reduced army, but great treasures conquered 
partly in the land of Judah, and of having received from Hezekiah, not only 
the offer of a heavy ransom, but also that of submission. This point was 
only realised in the imagination of the vain monarch. Hezekiah maintained 
his independence.” 


The Assyrians had left the land in a deplorable state. The fields had been 
ravaged, the towns burnt, the strongholds destroyed, and their inhabitants 
reduced to slavery. The people ascribed all these evils to the theocratical 
side which was all-powerful in the reign of Hezekiah. This side had always 
preached war to the death ; it is true that the national independence had 
been saved, but it was at the cost of material interests, and prompt 
submission might have prevented terrible disasters. The destruction of local 
sanctuaries, to the benefit of the temple at Jerusalem, had also upset all 
religious customs, especially in the provinces. 


In the following year, 1800, Bonaparte made preparations for a fresh 
campaign against Austria, under circumstances similar to those of the first. 
But this time he was more rapid in his movements and performed more 
astonishing feats. Suddenly crossing the St. Bernard, he fell upon the Aus-j 
trian flank. Genoa, garrisoned by Massena, had just been forced by famine’ 
to capitulate. Ten days afterwards, on the 14th of June, Bonaparte gained 
such a decisive victory over Melas, the Austrian general, at Marengo that he 
and the remainder of his army capitulated on the ensuing day. The whok of 
Italy fell once more into the hands of the French. Moreau had, at the same 
time, invaded Germany and defeated the Austrians under Kray ii 
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several engagements, principally at Stockach and Meskireh, and again at 
Biberach and Hochstadt, laid Swabia and Bavaria under contribution, and 
taken Ratisbon, the seat of the diet. An armistice, negotiated by Kray, was 
not recognised by the emperor, and he was replaced in his command by the 
archduke John (not Charles), who was, on the 3rd of December, totally 
routed by Moreau’s manoeuvres during a violent snow-storm, at Hohen- 
linden. A second Austrian army, despatched into Italy, was also defeated by 
Brune on the Mincio. These disasters once more inclined Austria to peace, 
which was concluded at Luneville, on the 9th of February, 1801. The 
archduke Charles seized this opportunity to propose the most beneficial 
reforms in the war administration, but was again treated with contempt. In 
the ensuing year, 1802, England also concluded peace at Amiens. 


The whole of the left bank of the Rhine was, on this occasion, ceded to the 
French Republic. The petty republics, formerly established by France in 
Italy, Switzerland, and Holland, were also renewed and were recognised by 
the allied powers. The Cisalpine Republic was enlarged by the possessions 
of the grand duke of Tuscany and of the duke of Modena, to whom 
compensation in Germany was guaranteed. Suvarov’s victories had, in the 
autumn of 1799, rendered a conclave, on the death of the captive pope, Pius 


VI, in France, possible, for the purpose of electing his successor, Pius VII, 
who was acknowledged as such by Bonaparte, whose favour he pur- 


, chased by expressing his approbation of the seizure of the property of the 


; church during the French Revolution, and by declaring his readiness to 
agree to the secularisation of church property, already determined upon, in 
Germany, / 


In May, 1803, war broke out between England and France, and France 
occupied Hanover. In April, 1804, the duke d’Enghien was taken prisoner 
in Baden, and shot by Bonaparte’s orders at Vincennes. Although Russia 


; suggested a protest in the imperial diet against the trespass upon the 
territory of Baden, neither Austria nor Baden would take the initiative. 
Early in May, Talleyrand informed the Austrian ambassador, Cobenzl, that 
Bonaparte was about to declare himself emperor of the French. There was 
no feeling against this move in Vienna, only it raised the question of the 


I relative importance of the Austrian sovereign.” 


TWAO IMPERLIL TITLES 


The purport of the overtures which Cobenzl was commissioned to make 
was most friendly and accommodating. The conversion of the first 
magistracy .into a hereditary office, so ran the despatch, was only the 
coping-stone of ‘the great work which the first consul had consummated 
when with energetic hands he destroyed the anarchistic and revolutionary 
ideas which, starting in France, had threatened to subvert all Europe; and 
everyone must now confess that to the man who accomplished this work 
must be confided also ‘the preservation and strengthening of the new order 
of things. Only as iregards the title to be assumed some objections were 
raised, and it was intimated that no change in the equality of Austria and 
France could be suffered. Cobenzl received at the same time the order to 


discover whether any exception would be taken in Paris to the conversion 
of the iniperial idignity into a hereditary title. It was indeed recognised that 
great difficul- mties would attend the execution of such a design, since the 
German diet would Icertainly not lightly give its consent, or else would 
couple it with heavy con- ‘ditions; whilst if Francis confined himself to 
assuming the title of emperor 
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of Austria no one had a right to make an objection, for the court of Vienna 
must be at hberty to follow the example of Russia and France. 


The objections which were raised in Vienna about the question of the title, 
with regard to etiquette and ceremonial, Talleyrand silenced with a 
reference to a circular directed to the diplomatic representatives in which it 
was Said that the title of emperor would introduce no change into the 
ancient diplomatic forms. Philip Cobenzl was of opinion that titles could 
not be of secondary importance in matters of ceremonial and etiquette; it 
could not be a matter of indifference to Austria if the rulers of France 
exchanged the title of king for that of emperor. When Talleyrand responded 
that Francis also was an emperor and Napoleon did not dispute the 
precedence with him, Cobenzl had his answer in readiness that indeed this 
was the case, but as a ruler of Austria he was only king of Hungary and 
Bohemia; as emperor he bore the title only for himself and was not in a 
position to bequeath it to his successors. And to the observation that the 
house of Austria would always remain in possession of the imperial dignity, 
the Austrian representative replied that if that were so all difficulties would 
be removed, but it was doubtful if, in view of the recent changes in 
Germany which had procured such preponderance for the Protestants on the 
occasion of a new election, the majority of votes would be secured to the 
house of Austria. ” What does it matter,” caid Talleyrand, “what title the 
chief of the government bears? One names himself emperor, another king; 
in America he is called president. The nation has chosen the title of 


emperor, which is the most appropriate to the power and greatness of 
France; Napoleon has assumed it and cannot give it up.” 


Cobenzl at last admitted that it was now very difficult to find a way out of 
the labyrinth; it would have been easy to come to an agreement if the matter 
had been privately discussed earlier: still, Talleyrand might think it over; he, 
Cobenzl, would do the same and perhaps they would yet find a solution. 
Talleyrand asked what he meant and why he did not speak out if there were 
anything concerning the matter in his despatch. Cobenzl denied having 
received any instructions on this point; it had not yet been possible to 
consider the whole affair thoroughly, but merely to give a hurried consent to 
the conversion of the first magistracy into a hereditary office. Talleyrand 
said in reply: “This will be a protracted business; time presses, Napoleon 
will be displeased with this delay; he wishes everything to be settled as 
quickly as possible. Every nation is justified in choosing for its chief the 
title which it wishes to grant him.” 


Cobenzl continued to play his role in a masterly manner. He remarked, as 
though the idea had only just been suggested to him by this speech, that 
either Bonaparte must relinquish the name of emperor or else the house of 
Austria also must make a permanent claim to the title. Talleyrand raised no 
objection. “Good!” he said; “assume the title of emperor quite 
independently of the empire. Bonaparte will have no objection to that.” 
Cobenzl, not content with this, demanded Napoleon’s formal assent; two 
days later he received it. ” If Austria,” so ran Napoleon’s reply, ” thinks 
good either now or at any future time to assume the title of emperor, France 
will not only make no opposition to this, but will even exert her influence to 
obtain its recognition from the other powers; only the other relations, 
between the king of Bohemia and Hungary and the king of France, must 
remain the same as they were before.” Champagny received orders to 
conclude a convention, only it was not to appear as though France had lent 
herself to a bargain in order to obtain recognition on the part of Austria. 
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In Vienna there was every reason to be pleased with the diplomatic talent of 
the ambassador; nevertheless ,_ difficulties arose in the way of completing 
the transaction. Champagny viewed the matter in a different light. At first 
he would not concede that any grounds existed for refusing recognition, 
since the precedence of the emperor was guaranteed by the most solemn 
engagements. Afterwards he went one step further. In case, he said, the 
imperial throne of Germany should no longer belong to the ruler of Austria, 
and the latter should assume the title of emperor of his hereditary states, 
then the French government would recognise the new title, but until then 
the engagements undertaken by the two courts ought to remain secret. But 
in Vienna there was great dissatisfaction at this suggestion, and it was urged 
that the recognition should be simultaneous, that Austria was now in a 
position to demand from all the courts what they were conceding to France. 
Champagny ‘s propositions were easily overruled; he contended that it 
would be well if the number of emperors were limited to three; against 
which it was pointed out that if, in the election of a new Roman emperor, 
the choice did not fall on a member of the house of Lorraine and the latter 
had taken on itself the imperial title independently of the German Empire, 
there would then necessarily be four emperors. 


As a matter of fact the circumstance that the instructions received by 
Champagny were not in harmony with the sense of the statements made by 
Talleyrand to Count Philip Cobenzl was regarded at Vienna as a cause for 
rejoicing; time was thus gained in which to ascertain the views of the court 
of St. Petersburg, and it was not necessary to come to a definite 
arrangement before these had been received. It was not expected that Russia 
would make any difficulties at the assumption of the imperial title by the 
ruler of the Austrian house, but rather that the authorities at St. Petersburg 
would demand, in return for the recognition of Napoleon’s title, a price 
which it I would be hard to grant. Three stipulations were expected: the 
evacuation by the French troops of Hanover and Naples, and the provision 
of a suitable province for Sardinia. From the beginning it was determined 
not to make common cause with Russia in this. There was one point which 
the Austrian statesmen had at heart: that was Italy, and they intended above 
all things ;to demand definite securities in this direction before the 
recognition of ithe imperial title; they wished that the Russian statesmen 
might also be , active in the same direction. 


Meanwhile, Napoleon was already impatient at the long delay, and when 
the Austrian reply was received in Paris Talleyrand did not dissemble his ill 
liumor. ” Count Ludwig Cobenzl,” he said to the latter’s nephew, the Aus- 
‘trian ambassador, ” does not show his usual amount of amiability and his 
3ustomary conciliatory spirit in negotiating. By what act will the German 
emperor assume the title of emperor of Austria? Bonaparte has done this 
because the nation has conferred it upon him; it was the result of a com- 
mon wish and embodied in a law by the resolutions of the senate.” I ‘ Oh,” 
said Philip Cobenzl, ” we also have constitutional forms, we have corporate 
bodies which represent the nation.” However, when Talleyrand /*eported 
to Napoleon the decided wishes of the court of Vienna, Napoleon iiade no 
difficulties and declared himself ready to recognise the emperor at Dnce, 
and Talleyrand did not let slip the opportunity to mock at the ‘double- 
emperor” Francis. 


, On the 7th of August Champagny submitted a secret declaration, which 
bontained the promise of an immediate recognition, so soon as Francis 
chose ‘:o assume the title of emperor of his hereditary provinces; three days 
after- 
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wards a great council was called in which the ministers, the archduke 
Charles, the palatine of Hungary, Starhemberg, and several other great 
dignitaries were assembled and in their presence Francis announced that he 
had assumed the title of emperor of Austria. On the 11th of August he was 
proclaimed in Austria, on the 15th day of the month the change was 
announced to the diplomatic corps. At the same time Philip Cobenzl 
received two new credentials. The 14th of August was the day on which 
Philip Cobenzl received the despatches which apprised him of the 
assumption of the imperial title. He had now to endeavour to arrange that 
the mutual recognition should take place at once. In an official note he 
informed the foreign minister, Talleyrand, of the event, which was already 
published in all the newspapers and had been announced at all the courts; 


according to this Francis now actually bore the title of emperor of Austria 
and was ready on his part to recognise Napoleon’s imperial title. In Paris 
the fact of the recognition of the French Empire was published with all 
speed, and the business world received the news so favourably that paper 
rose two per cent. The Spanish ambassador called on Philip Cobenzl, and 
declared to him that his king also would now adorn himself with the title of 
emperor of Spain and Mexico, to which the Austrian ambassador raised no 
objection. Talleyrand delayed his reply to Cobenzl’s note until immediately 
before the departure of Napoleon for Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen), and the 
tenor of this answer, which had been previously communicated to him 
privately, was to the effect that he should immediately present himself at 
Aachen to deliver his new credentials did not arouse the least misgiving in 
the mind of the representative of Austria. That Napoleon should choose the 
old German imperial city for his reception did not at all surprise him. He 
hastened to pack his trunks in order to make his entry on the appointed 
day.* 


THE THIRD COALITION AGAINST FRANCE (1805 A.D.) 


When Thugut retired from office in September, 1800, his last word was of 
the hopelessness of the Austrian situation. But even more hopeless than the 
financial and military ruin with which Austria emerged from the war was 
the attitude of a government that could imagine salvation only in foreign 
politics and cast no eye inward. Francis himself, as minister of the interior 
(for there was no other), showed that with all his industry and good 
intentions he possessed none of the qualities which fit a man to rule a great 
state. Only one man concerned himself with reform, and it can hardly be 
said that the archduke Charles, as president of the council of war, improved 
either the finances or the fighting strength of the empire. Peace at any price 
— that was the only Austrian policy. It is true that Stadion, Austrian 
ambassador to Russia, signed an agreement with Russia against France; but 
he meant only to make sure of Russian and English help in case of an attack 
from France. England and Russia, however, without consulting Austria, 
made a compact (1805) against France which compromised Austria and 
brought the near prospect of war, like a sudden thunder cloud, upon 
astonished Vienna. Cobenzl, following the advice of archduke Charles, 
declared that Austria could not possibly declare war till the spring of 1806. 


The fighting force numbered at the moment forty thousand, and not a single 
battery was complete. And behold, there appeared in that dark hour a 
general who showed the troubled minister that in two months Austria could 
put 235,000 into the field — his name was Mack. Archduke Charles fought 
long against the proposal to place Mack at the head of the army; but on 
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April 22nd, 1805, Cobenzl got his way. Mack was given the post, and the 
war was thereby decided. 


Mack marched into Bavaria (September 8th), to find that the elector was an 
ally, not of Austria but of Napoleon. He chose a remarkably strong 
defensive position at Ulm. Well-informed of the enemy’s movements, he 
mis-read them all, feared for Bohemia when he should have feared for 
himself, imagined that Bernadotte’s movements were intended to draw him 
away from Ulm, and that Napoleon’s march in his rear (October 13th) was 
the beginning of a general retreat. On the 14th, however, every general but 
Mack saw that the cause was lost if an attempt was not made immediately 
to break out to the left bank of the Danube before they were completely 
surrounded. On the 15th, Mack received the first summons to submit, which 
he answered by declaring the other generals traitors, for there were still 
horses to eat. But on the morrow he condescended to treat, and on October 
20th, at three in the afternoon, the Austrians laid down their arms, to the 
number of twenty thousand infantry, and three thousand cavalry. The 
catastrophe at Ulm summoned Charles quickly out of Italy, and kept 
Prussia’s sword sheathed. 


THE BATTLE OF AUSTERLITZ (DECEMBER 2ND, 1805) 


j Archduke Charles had been successful at Caldiero against Massena 
(October 30th and 31st), when the news of Ulm necessitated a retreat into 
Austria. Napoleon entered Vienna November 13th and 14th. Meanwhile 
forces were gathering against him.« 


The great Russian army under Kutusov appeared at this conjuncture in 
Moravia. The czar Alexander I accompanied it in person, and the emperor 
Francis II joined him with his remaining forces. A bloody engagement took 
iplace between Kutusov and the French at Diirrenstein on the Danube, but, 
,on the loss of Vienna, the Russians retired to Moravia. The sovereigns of 
Austria and Russia loudly called upon Prussia to renounce her alliance with 
France, and, in this decisive moment, to aid in the annihilation of a foe for 
A^hose false friendship she would one day dearly pay. The violation of the 
jPrussian territory by Bernadotte had furnished the Prussian king with a pre- 
;:ext for suddenly declaring against Napoleon. The Prussian army was also I 
n full force. The British and the Hanoverian legion had landed at Bremen 
‘md twenty thousand Russians on Riigen; ten thousand Swedes entered 
lanover; electoral Hesse was also ready for action. The king of Prussia, 
levertheless, merely confined himself to threats, in the hope of selling his 
neutrality to Napoleon for Hanover and deceived the coalition. The emperor 
Alexander visited Berlin in person for the purpose of rousing Prussia to 
war, )ut had no sooner returned to Austria in order to rejoin his army than 
Count :Iaugwitz, the Prussian minister, was despatched to Napoleon’s camp 
with iixpress instructions not to declare war. The famous battle in which the 
|hree emperors of Christendom were present took place, meanwhile, at Aus- 
icrlitz, not far from Briinn, on the 2nd of December, 1805, and terminated 
in ;ine of Napoleon’s most glorious victories. This battle decided the policy 
of Russia, and Haugwitz confirmed her alliance with France by a treaty, by 
yhich Prussia ceded Cleves, Ansbach, and Neuchatel to France in exchange 
lor Hanover. This treaty was published with a precipitation equalling that 
j/ith which it had been concluded, and seven hundred Prussian vessels, 
whose eaptains were ignorant o^ 1/* event, were seized by the enraged 
English either \i British harbours or on the So.:. 
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[1805-1806 A.D.] THE PEACE OF PRESBURG (DECEMBER 26TH, 
1805) 


The peace concluded by Austria, on the 26th of December, at Presburg, was 
purchased by her at an enormous sacrifice. Napoleon had, in the opening of 


the campaign, when pressing onwards towards Austria, compelled Charles 
Frederick, elector of Baden, Frederick, elector of Wiirtemberg, and 
Maximilian Joseph, elector of Bavaria, to enter into his alliance, to which 
they remained zealously true on account of the immense private advantages 
thereby gained by them, and of the dread of being deprived by the haughty 
victor of the whole of their possessions on the first symptom of opposition 
on their part. Napoleon, with a view of binding them still more closely to 
his interests by motives of gratitude, gave them on the present occasion an 
ample share in the booty. Bavaria was erected into a kingdom, and received 
from Prussia, Ansbach and Bayreuth; from Austria, the whole of the Tyrol, 
Vorarlberg, and Lindau, the markgrafschaf t of Burgau, the dioceses of 
Passau, Eichstadt, Trent, and Brixen, besides several petty lordships. 
Wiirtemberg was raised to a monarchy and enriched with the bordering 
Austrian lordships in Swabia. Baden was rewarded with the Breisgau, the 
Ortenau, Constance, and the title of grand duke. Venice was included by 
Napoleon in his kingdom of Italy, and, for all these losses, Austria was 
merely indemnified by the possession of Salzburg. Ferdinand, elector of 
Salzburg, the former grand duke of Tuscany, was transferred to Wiirzburg. 
Ferdinand of Modena lost the whole of his possessions. 


FRANCIS II ABDICATES THE IMPERIAL CROWN 


On the 12th of July, 1806, sixteen princes of western Germany concluded, 
under Napoleon’s direction, a treaty, according to which they separated 
themselves from the German Empire and founded the so-called 
confederation of the Rhine, which it was their intention to render subject to 
the supremacy of the emperor of the French. On the 1st of August, 
Napoleon declared that he no longer recognised the empire of Germany. No 
one ventured to oppose his omnipotent voice. On the 6th of August, 1806, 
the emperor, Francis I, abdicated the imperial crown of Germany and 
announced the dissolution of the empire in a touching address, full of calm 
dignity and sorrow. The last of the German emperors had shown himself, 
throughout the contest, worthy of his great ancestors, and had, almost alone, 
sacrificed all in order to preserve the honour of Germany, until, abandoned 
by the greater part of the German princes, he was compelled to yield to a 
power superior to his. The fall of the empire that had stood the storms of a 
thousand years, was, however, not without dignity. A meaner hand might 


Rabshakeh knew that this radical step was impiety in the eyes of 
conservatives, and it was not without reason that he wished to speak to the 
people in the Hebrew language. It is thus that one can account for the 
violent reaction which took place against the reforms of Hezekiah in the 
reign of his son Manasseh. The Bible attributes all to the king, but the 
invectives of the prophets against what they call “the hardening of the 
people,” suffice to prove that the government more or less unconsciously 
followed the course of public opinion. 
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The reaction raised continual opposition on the vanquished side, as is 
always the case after bloody repressions ; for the Book of Kings tells us that 
Manasseh (2 Kings xxi. 22) “shed innocent blood very much, till he had 
filled Jerusalem from one end to the other.” The tradition referred to in the 
Talmud, according to which Isaiah was sawn between two planks, is 
rejected generally ; a detail of such importance would not have been 
omitted in the Bible. The account in Chronicles of another Assyrian 
invasion, of the captivity of Manasseh and his repentance, is likewise 
rejected; the prayer he is said to have made after his conversion makes part 
of what is Called the Apocrypha of the Old Testament, and is comparatively 
of recent origin. 


The Assyrian documents do not mention any invasion into Judea by the 
successors of Sennacherib. Jeremiah and the Book of Kings represent the 
ruin of the kingdom of Judah as the punishment for the idolatry of 
Manasseh without alluding to his repentance. M. Munk says : ” Therefore 
we believe in giving no value to the deeds which the Chronicles assign to 
Manasseh. We will say as much of the Apocryphal history of Judith. The 
book of Judith must be considered as an edifying story, but fabulous, 
composed by an author little versed in history and geography. Thus we do 
not know of any important historical event of the long reign of Manasseh, 
excepting the reaction which took place among the priests and prophets. It 


have levelled the decayed fabric with the dust, but fate, that seemed to 
honour even the faded majesty of the ancient csesars, selected Napoleon as 
the executioner of her decrees. The standard of Charlemagne, the greatest 
hero of the first Christian age, was to be profaned by no hand save that of 
the greatest hero of modern times. 


Ancient names, long venerated, now disappeared. The head of the Holy 
Roman Empire w^as converted into an emperor of Austria, the electors into 
kings or grand dukes, all of wAhom enjoyed unlimited sovereign power and 
were free from subjection to the supremacy of the emperor. Every bond of 
union was dissolved with the diet of the empire and with the imperial 
chamber. The barons and counts of the empire and the petty princes were 
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mediatised; the princes of Hohenlohe, Ottingen, Schwarzenberg, Thurn and 
Taxis, the Truchsess von Waldburg, Fiirstenberg, Fugger, Leiningen, 
Lowenstein, Solms, Hesse-Homburg, Wied-Runkel, and Orange-Fulda 
became subject to the neighbouring Rhemish confederated princes. Of the 
remaining six imperial free cities, Augsburg and Nuremburg fell to Bavaria; 
Frankfort, under the title of grand duchy, to the former elector of Mainz, 
who was again transferred thither from Ratisbon. The ancient Hanse towns, 
Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen, alone retained their freedom. 


The Confederation of the Rhine now began its wretched existence. It was 
established on the basis of the Helvetic Republic. The sixteen confederated 
princes were to be completely independent and to exercise sovereign power 
over the internal affairs of their states, like the Swiss cantons, but were, in 
all foreign affairs, dependent upon Napoleon as their protector. The whole 
Confederation of the Rhine became a part of the French Empire. The 
federal assembly was to sit at Frankfort, and Dalberg, the former elector of 
Mainz, now grand duke of Frankfort, was nominated by Napoleon, under 
the title of prince primate, president. Napoleon’s uncle, and afterwards his 
stepson, Eugene Beauharnais, were his destined successors, by which 


means the control was placed entirely in the hands of France. To i this 
confederation there belonged two kings, those of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, 
five grand dukes, those of Frankfort, Wiirzburg, Baden, Darmstadt, and 
Berg, and ten princes, two of Nassau, two of Hohenzollern, two of Salm, 
besides those of Arenberg, Isenburg, Lichtenstein, and Leyen. Every trace 
of the ancient free constitution of Germany, her provincial estates, was 
studiously annihilated. The Wiirtemberg estates, with a spirit worthy of 
their ancient fame, alone made an energetic protest, by which they merely 
succeeded in saving their honour, the king Frederick dissolving them by 
force and closing their chamber. An absolute, despotic form of government, 
‘similar to that existing in France under Napoleon, was established in all the 
confederated states. The murder of the unfortunate bookseller. Palm of 
Nuremberg, who was, on the 25th of August, 1806, shot by Napoleon’s 
order, at Braunau, for nobly refusing to give up the author of a patriotic 
work .published by him, directed against the rule of France, and entitled 
Germany in her Deepest Degradation, furnished convincing proof, were any 
wanting, of Napoleon’s supremacy./ 
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BOOK II THE EMPIRE OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


INTRODUCTION 


In the final chapter of the preceding book we witnessed the nominal 
overthrow of the Holy Roman Empire. On August 6th, 1806, as we saw, 
Francis II, acting under the mandate of Napoleon, formally resigned the 
imperial crown. We have seen that for a long time the empire occupied a 
somewhat anomalous position, yet the traditions associated with the name 
had a certain power to the last. We shall see that efforts were made at a later 
day to revive the imperial title, but that these efforts never culminated in 
success. The abdication of Francis II, then, marked the final overthrow of 
the old empire. Francis retained the title ” emperor of Austria.” As we 
know, the house of Austria had long been dominant in the empire, and it is 
natural that in a sense the modern empire of Austria-Hungary should be 
regarded as the lineal descendant of the old empire. 


Yet there were certain conditions prevalent that made the interests of 
Austria divergent from those of the other principalities of the empire, and 
some of these must now command our attention before we take up again the 
story of Germanic development. Let us then consider very briefly an outline 
of the Austrian retrospect, and, with equal briefness consider the 
conglomerate nations that, combined with the Austrians, make up the latter- 
day Austro-Hungarian Empire.” 


THE AUSTRIAN RETROSPECT 


There was a time when it was the fashion to write Austrian history and to 
draw the map of Austria without the slightest reference to the relations 
between that country and neighbouring states. Austria was in a manner cut 
out of the panorama of Europe, and gummed by itself upon a blank 
background. The folly of this proceeding avenged itself in two ways: m the 
first place, being unnatural, it led to false conceptions of the development 
and character (historical and geographical) of the country ; and in the 
second, it was no less harmful for practical purposes, since it severed the 
countless threads, the rich network of arteries, which secure Austria in her 
place as a living member of Europe as a political organism, just as her 


physical config-uration forms an important feature of the varied surface of 
the European continent. 


In history-as ui map-making the contrary spirit is now increasingly and 
rightly prevalent. We take more and more careful account of states con- 
tiguous to Austria and organically connected with her; we strive to establish 
links where former historians were quick to mark a cleavage. In dealing 
with a state which presents so many frontiers for contact with others, ours is 
the wiser method. 
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From an historical point of view the nucleus of the Austro-Hungarian state 
is a steadily growing conglomeration of German provinces of the empire, 
which, remote from the centre of imperial authority, and obeymg the 
general tendency towards the formation of dynastic territories, attained 
political autonomy relatively early, as compared with the electoral 
provinces in Germany itself. The bulk of the population was of the main 
German stock, the Bavarians being most largely represented, and next to 
them the Swabians; the several provinces were originally portions of the 
great Boyar dukedom, and the oldest territorial rights in the Austrian 
highlands bring them into relation with the whole of south Germany and 
even with the region beyond. The first founders of the dynasties of the 
princes of the empire are of middle and (for the most part) of south German 
origin. Such were the ancestors of the house of Babenberg in Austria, of 
Traungau in Styria, of Eppenstein and Sponheim-Ortenburg in Carmthia. 
The dynasty which welded the Austrian empire together, the Austrian house 
of Habsburg, had its roots among the Alamanni of Switzerland and held 
hereditary estates in Switzerland and in south and west Germany. For 
centuries rulers of this house wore the imperial crown, and, as the fount of 
imperial authority and the possessors of vast feudal dominions, occupied a 
curious double position, fraught with far-reaching consequences. The old 


German tribal or popular law obtained in the Austrian highlands; Austrian 
legal procedure during the Middle Ages was but a part of that common to 
all Germany, and Austrian development in all departments of social life, 
however tinged with local peculiarity, was merely a provincial form of the 
development (in its main outlines the same) proceeding throughout 
Germany. Thus in mediaeval history the group of Austrian provinces is 
inseparably connected with Germany, and in modern times the connection 
is, if possible, even more strongly marked in the questions, great and small, 
which agitated successive periods. For the Reformation in Germany, the 
Thirty Years’ War, and the struggle with France in the reign of Louis XIV, 
may be set to the score of German no less than of Austrian history, and the 
events from 1740 onwards are equally momentous for Germany and 
Austria, so that here the line of division almost disappears. 


But, over and above all this, there is a noteworthy analogy in the 
development of the power of the two houses which were destined 
alternately to sway the fortunes of Germany, and for long periods to stand 
together as allies or strive with one another for predominance. The cradles 
of Habsburg and Hohenzollern are hard by each other, and both may be 
reckoned Swabians in the widest sense of the word. Both houses laid the 
foundations of their dominion in foreign soil, the Habsburgs in the 
highlands of the Danube, the Hohenzollerns in the region about the Elbe, 
Oder, and Vistula, in north Germany, and in both cases this new territory 
included a region that had to be won for the German race by wholesale 
colonisation on what had originally been Slavonic soil. And it was natural 
that, in the one region and in the other, this German population on the 
outermost confines of the empire should develop and retain a strongly 
marked individual character. 


Stockpreusse and StockoesterreicJier (out-and-out Prussian or Austrian) are 
more than nicknames; taken seriously, they define the fundamental 
characteristics of the two. In the organisation of the eastern and western 
possessions of Habsburg and Hohenzollern we find the same conditions at 
work as we may see by comparing the Habsburg provinces in Swabia with 
the Hohenzollern territory on the lower Rhine, and the east German 
dominions of the latter family with the southwestern conglomerate of 
provinces ruled by the latter. 


is probable that Judah was troubled by no outside enemies during this 
reign.” 


Manasseh died after a reign of fifty-five years (641 B.C.) and his son 
Amon, who had also shown himself hostile to the theocratic party, was 
assassinated two years later. It is not known whether there were religious or 
political motives for this murder : but the people were very wroth about it, 
and killed the conspirators and placed Josiah, son of Amon, aged eight 
years, on the throne (639 B.C.). 


In the eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign, whilst the carpenters, architects, 
and masons were doing some repairs in the temple, the high priest Hilkiah 
presented himself before the scribe and said that he had found the Book of 
the Law in the temple. The Book was brought to the king, who had it read 
to him. At the reading of the terrible threats it contained, he rent his 
garments : ” Go ye, inquire of the Lord for me and for the people and for all 
Judah concerning the words of the Book that is found : for great is the wrath 
of the Lord that is kindled against us, because our fathers have not 
hearkened unto the words of this Book to do according unto all that which 
is written concerning us.” 


It is believed that this Book found in the temple comprised the principal 
parts of Deuteronomy, especially the commandments contained in the iv. 
chapter, the curses pronounced in the xxviii. chapter against those who 
would tuf-n away from the terms of the alliance ; and in the intermediate 
chapters all that related to the proscribing of strange religions and the 
worshipping of images, the privileges of the tribe of Levi, and the 
establishment of one sanctuary alone in the town chosen by the Lord. 


Judaism, that is to say, exclusive theocratic and iconoclastic monotheism, 
was under the patronage of Moses, the legendary hero who had brought 
Israel out of Egypt. To change the religious customs of the nation, they 
opposed to the conservative tradition another represented as being more 
ancient and which was connected to a venerated name. King Josiah, armed 
with a version which he did not think necessary to authenticate, set himself 
to the task of executing all its prescriptions. The sanctuaries of Judah 
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Hand in hand with the analogy, however, goes a significant contrast, more 
distinctly marked after the year 1526, the date at which Habsburg acquired 
her vast accession of territory m Hungary and Bohemia. However 
contemporary opinion may regard and interpret the present state of affairs 
in Austria and the political mission of that country, the historian cannot shut 
his eyes to the fact that an accession of territory three times as large as the 
original German provinces of Austria and consisting of two distinct districts 
in which the bulk of the population was not of German blood, must 
materially alter the centre of gravity in a state thus constituted, and give its 
policy quite another tendency from that which it had when the boundaries 
of the Habsburg dominions coincided with those of the Danubian highlands. 


By the acquisition of East Prussia, and still more by the annexation of 
Poland, the Hohenzollerns, too, were thrust more and more into the vortex 
of east European politics; but they had at the same time made a series of 
purely German acquisitions, while the conquest of Silesia had given them a 
predominant position in east Germany. 


The inevitable result of this contrast between the component elements of the 
provinces and races under Austrian and Prussian sovereignty was a political 
opposition between the two and a reversal of their relative position in 
Germany. This did not come to pass without a severe struggle, for the 
German element in Austria was sufficiently strong to assert her claim to 
predominance in the empire, while, on the other hand, Prussia’s private 
interests, and, above all, her position with regard to Russia, withheld her 
even more decidedly than Austria from pursuing anything of the nature of 
an imperial policy. Out of the history of the German Empire we have to dig, 
so to speak, the mediaeval history of Austria, as a member of that empire 
steadily advancing towards independence by a process of expansion. 


The history of the other two groups of provinces before their union with 
German Austria is bound up with that of Germany by intimate reciprocal 
relations. Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia show this, both in their alliances 
and their national association with Germany; the history of Hungary- 


Transylvania offers quite as many points of contact with the policy of its 
German neighbour, and its colonisation is a no less significant memorial of 
a similar association.’ 


Early in the eighteenth century Austria had united a portion of the Ger-man 
people with its interests to the peoples and interests of the East, and bound 
the German world in a union with one completely foreign. Within the wide 
boundaries of this kingdom, the Bohemians dreamed over the graves of 
their fallen heroes of a bygone happier day, and idly suffered the maimed 
life of the nation to drift at will under a foreign guidance. There, too, the 
noble nature of the Magyars strove restlessly for the favour of the 
government, whilst their persistence in half-barbaric lawlessness constantly 
destroyed every new start they succeeded in making. Germany had nothing 
in com-mon with that extraordinary medley of Hungarians and Germans, of 
Wallachians and the most various Slav races, due to the immigration of 
different peoples from Asia, to the Turkish wars, to inward factions, and to 
later subjugations and incursions. 


This state of things, in which several hundreds of thousands of straggling 
Wallachians and Servians, without any bond of cohesion other than the 
merely military, protected the borders against pestilence and against the 
murderous attacks and rapacity of the neighbouring Mohammedans, 
accepting land instead of pay — this state of things to the people of 
Brandenburg and Westphalia, of Swabia and Bavaria, seemed like tales of 
the Thousand and 
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One Nights. It is true that at the heart of the realm there was a genuine 
German brotherhood, in which all these contradictions, all these 
nationalities and conditions were harmonised. But the circumstances in 
which and through which Austria had become great, were not of German 
but of European origin. The Thirty Years War, which ruined Germany, re- 
established Austria as a Power and the reconquest of Hungary made this 


secure. From that time Austria took part in all European developments as a 
self-sufficing power. Such a kingdom as Austria had become, could not 
draw its impulse for political life from Germany, like Bavaria or 
Mecklenburg, but must feel the moving spirit within itself. History had 
cleared the way for this long ago. When, in the middle of the twelfth 
century, Austria separated from Bavaria and became a self-supporting 
dukedom, it assumed as one of its political duties an outward independence. 
The privilege acquired in 1156 by Heinrich Jasomirgott made Austria, the 
shield and heart of the Holy Roman Empire, a united dukedom, which 
descended according to the rules of primogeniture. Within these riiles the 
duke is absolute liege lord, subject only to the necessary laws which even 
the emperor must not alter. It is true the duke is a vassal of the empire, 
taking rank immediately after the elector, having all rights of other princes 
of the realm, and being entitled in any danger to demand help from the 
empire; but he receives his fief only on Austrian territory, he is not subject 
to the jurisdiction of the supreme court of the empire, and is not compelled 
to furnish soldiers or aid in money, or to attend the imperial diet. All parts 
of the country were to share equally in any privileges which might in future 
accrue to the dukedom. This arrangement, which procured every advantage 
to be gained by union with the empire, without encumbering it with a single 
duty or burden of any kind, has been preserved by Austria through all times. 
Even at the end of the fifteenth century, when by a new measure the 
restoration of political union for all Germans was attempted, Austria 
remained exempt, not only from all powers exercised by the imperial 
chamber of justice, but once more received from Charles V the assurance of 
its privileges. 


It was so self-supporting and so independent of the empire that Charles V, 
immediately after the election of his brother Ferdinand as Roman emperor, 
proposed to relinquish to him the five dukedoms of Lower Austria and to 
make him king of Austria. Nothing happened in the following centuries to 
draw Austria and Germany nearer together. Neither the jurisdiction nor the 
legislation of the empire discloses any application to Austria. Austria’s 
contributions to the maintenance of the imperial chamber were in arrears, 
but this position had become legalised; in wars of the empire, the Austrian 
troops went into the field separate from the imperial forces and led by their 
own generals. Consequently the apparent union of Austria with the empire 


had its only real ground in the fact that the ruler of Austria wore at the same 
time the crown of Germany; should this crown at any time pass to another 
house, Austria would then, as Puffendorf had already pointed out, exist no 
more within the realm, but would stand by the side of it. As long as Charles 
VII was emperor, there was open strife between him and Austria. 


Corresponding to Austria’s political division from Germany was its 
increasing divergence in matters of spiritual development. The attempt 
made during the century preceding the revolution, to win the people to a 
newer and freer-spirited life, found no echo in Austria. The Reformation 
certainly took great effect in Austria, as it did wherever the German tongue 
was spoken. The nobility, the towns, the lowlands in Steiermark and in both 
Austrias, turned towards the newer doctrines, which even told in the 
kingdom of Ferdinand I, 
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though that was not German. In Bohemia, up to the time of Rudolf IT almost 
all scholars of note sprang from the Reformation, and the well-ordered 
schools, to be found even in the smallest towns, were almost without 
exception evangelical. The Hungarians streamed in great numbers to the 
German universities and brought back with them German culture as well as 
evangelical doctrines, to which by far the most and the best of the numerous 
schools owed their existence. 


In Austria, as in all Germany, Protestants and Catholics lived together in a 
mixed community, and here, as everywhere, the Reformation gave birth to 
new interest in science and revived the care for education of the people. It 
seemed as though from this time the Austrian Germans developed in the 
deepest and most important relations a living union with the entire German 
nation, and Magyars and Bohemians wei-e swept along the same road. 


Nevertheless Ferdinand I took steps to hinder this inward advance towards 
union between the Austrian powers and Germany, and these steps had a 
distinct effect that made itself felt for centuries. Determined to keep his 
country in the Roman Catholic faith, he sought to destroy the power by 


which the Reformation gained its mastery over the minds of the people. 
Because, wherever the Reformation was felt, science was reborn and 
schools were multiplied, Ferdinand contended that it was the scientific 
culture of Protestantism which attracted the people. Therefore he sought in 
these facts the roots of the undeniable strength of the Reformation, and, in 
order to deprive these roots of their sustenance he and his adherents turned 
their attention to placing a Roman Catholic system of education in 
opposition to the progress encouraged by the Protestants. 


Bold and far-seeing as the scheme was, these great observers of mankind 
had not reckoned correctly. They did not realise that the sense of nationality 
is only to be destroyed with life, and that the national spirit, denied one 
form of life, would be capable of winning for itself another sphere of 
activity. The national strength of the Austrian Germans, hindered from 
seeking eminence in science and in culture, sought expansion in matters of 
the family, of the home, of the life of the community, in the creation and 
preservation of national songs and sagas, in the genuine German confidence 
and loyal submission to the imperial house. In these spheres the strength of 
the nation was preserved with childlike naivete, not perhaps applied to the 
larger uses of life, but unwasted, unspoilt by the desolating winds, which, 
blowing over Germany from this side and that, threatened to dry up the 
earnestness and truth of the national spirit. 


The political life of the German people in the preceding century was 
certainly indescribably small; but, unknown to the people, the inward force 
of things pressed forward a new development, towards a building up of the 
government of the more important territories, and towards a united 
confederacy, in order to find in that the needed complement. If now, with 
knowledge and consent, Austria should be led, by an unsuspected principle 
of life peculiar to itself, to a similar political goal, it nevertheless seemed to 
be united with Germany in the deepest relations of political life, from which 
it was debarred by its privileges and its Jesuits. In German territories and in 
Austria equally strong and unconscious powers of statecraft, granted that 
they existed in both countries, must soon awaken to the knowledge of their 
time, and then oyer-come the separation which kept Austria and Germany 
apart. But it is a question whether Austria’s life principle could really 
follow the same road as Germany. 


Peculiar powers of conquest, the weakness of the opponent, the greatness 
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of its generals, and the good fortune attending Austrian arms, European 
relationships and marriages of state — all these causes had given unity to 
the most foreign elements under the grand ducal house. But those peoples 
and territories brought together in this way were necessarily superior to a 
kingdom of barbarians founded by force on mere chance and hazard, 
because they were united by an inward principle which consecrated their 
policy. Longing for personal and political education, the Hungarians, the 
Wallachians, and all Slavonic races hung on the skirts of eastern culture. 
Unable to beget from themselves the gifts they desired, or to win them from 
the Russians, Poles, or Turks, they depended solely on Austria. Austria 
alone, for nearly a century, had been in a position to provide the desired 
spiritual aid, and in return demanded that loyalty and self-sacrificing 
courage which the children of nature with their fresh, invincible strength of 
life could give, and with this Austria, even without the added strength and 
power of Germany, could strike fresh roots in foreign soil. Seeking and 
giving culture, seeking and giving strength, the widely differing elements 
grew Steadily to a union which had inward reahty as well as outward form. 


It is true that until the death of Charles VI the political federation of the 
united peoples and lands was evinced only in the persons of their princes, 
but with Maria Theresa awoke the endeavour to let it be felt also in 
jurisdiction and administration, in finance and in government. Austria 
appeared since the preceding century to have set herself, as one of the tasks 
of her political life, the business of getting free from the great German 
territories ; but this was only in appearance. 


Afterwards, as before, it remained an impossibility that in Austria from one 
political heart should pulse the life through all the various component 
elements and work them to a common political result. The king of Hungary 
was a different man from the grand duke of Austria, and from the lord of 
the Ruthenians and Croatians. An equal law and an equal cultivation for the 
widely differing cultures and the foreign nationalities was not to be. 


Already the slight attempt made by Joseph II had brought Austria to the 
verge of ruin. Entirely senseless however had been the attempt to make the 
ruler of Austria in all his countries appear as a German prince, and to 
acclimatise German officers, German diets, German government in the 
steppes of Hungary, in the wooded mountains of Siebenbiirgen, and in the 
rocky fastnesses of Croatia. Austria could not be constituted as a state, but 
must be regarded as an empire; her ruler could not be king, and must be 
emperor. It was soon evident that even the German lands of this empire 
could not be conformable to the national German spirit which would 
accentuate their difference from the lands which were not German, and 
would therefore enhance the difficulties of that which Austria demanded 
and for which Maria Theresa had consciously striven — a united empire 
which should hold sway over all the differing nationalities.*/ 


THE HUNGARIAN RETROSPECT 


Before we take up the story of the developments through which this 
unification was brought about, we must again turn back, and take a 
retrospective glance at the history of the most important of the non-German 
nationalities in question. The retrospect carries us back to the year 893 of 
our reckoning./* In that year a strange and small nation, numbering 
scarcely half a million men, entered the east of Europe. They were the 
Magyars, called Hungarians by the Germans. They belonged to the Ural 
race of the Mongolians and Tatars; as the remainder of Europe was and is 
peopled only by Indo-Germanic 
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races, the Hungarians were without relations with regard to their race and 
language; sine matre et sororibus, as is still said of their language. The land 
they entered was the Pannonia of the Romans, the Hungary of to-day, which 
showed a great majority of primitive inhabitants and colonists of the 
Roman, Slavonic, and Germanic races, who because they were European 
nations already enjoyed higher culture. 


And now, on this territory, the small strange nation of horsemen 
accomplished during 634 years a series of wonders which must have 
astonished the objective historical philosopher, offering as it does an 
example of the inborn rulership of individual races, and of the inborn power 
of subordination of others scarcely to be paralleled in general history. Little 
by little these Magyars conquered an empire of almost six thousand square 
miles, almost two thirds as great as the present European France, in any 
case greater than the German confederacies of Austria, than Prussia, Great 
Britain in its triplicity, and the new kingdom of Italy, They subjected the 
tenfold greater number of primitive inhabitants. But in spite of the greatness 
of the territory and the majority of the subjected, the victorious little nation 
of horsemen did not introduce a military dictatorship : but before it crossed 
the threshold of the new empire it immediately founded a free constitution, 
all for one, and one for all, with the fundamental principle that all power 
and right lay exclusively in the people, and that the prince was only the first 
among them. And for 634 years the Hungarians developed this constitution 
so that all, even the subjected, without distinction of race or concession, had 
equal rights in it, and in 1222 as the written fundamental law it became the 
basis of Hungarian political life. 


England and Hungary are the only two countries of the world in which a 
constitution has lasted historically and unbroken for six centuries; for the 
English Magna Charta dates from 1217, the Hungarian Bulla aurea from 
1222. 


All nations of the Hungarian crown have submitted for 634 years without 
opposition to the Hungarian hegemony, and had merged in the state and 


politically into Hungarianism. This was organised by the whole empire in 
the colossal building up of the constitutional principle. The base was 
formed by the free communities ; every village was an independent state in 
the state as far as its internal affairs were concerned — it elected its own 
magistrates, controlled and paid them. In great missions the individual 
communities centralised themselves in counties. Fifty-six completely 
sovereign counties, their functionaries likewise chosen by themselves, 
maintained at their own expense, were still more independent than for 
instance the cantons of Switzerland, than the individual states of North 
America in relation to the government of the United States. For the 
communities elected the representatives of the county, the whole population 
of the county their representatives at the diets, and those only bound 
representatives who could decide nothing at the diet according to their 
individual opinions, but had to keep to the precepts of their primary 
electors. 


The diets grasped and formed the resolutions prescribed to them, which the 
king never thwarted and to which he could only deny his sanction to a 
certain extent. For in Hungary the king was nothing more than the executor 
of the resolutions made by the nation, and the nation never swore fidelity to 
him; the king had to swear fidelity to the nation, and must still do so at the 
present day if he really wishes to be acknowledged as king. But the counties 
as chief guardians of the constitution were not content with the guarantee 
that resolutions could only be taken according to their will; they also 
reserved to themselves the highest sovereign right to be able to 
acknowledge, carry out or reject as they pleased, all resolutions raised to 
laws, made by their represen-550 THE HISTOEY OF AUSTEIA- 
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tatives, and sanctioned by the king. As this kind of constitutional Hfe of the 
state with the exception of very few interruptions — from 1780 to 1790, 
and from 1849 to 1859 — existed for 960 years and exists still, it can be 
conceived that the constitutional consciousness of the Hungarian people 
was not artificially produced, but of necessity self-made, in transient flesh 
and blood. 


This already created state was raised by the Magyars to a European power. 
From St. Stephen to the great Louis of Anjou, and to the still greater 
Matthias Corvinus, Hungary ruled at times from Poland to Naples, from the 
Adriatic to the gates of Constantinople. 


By the alliance with the fourth Wladislaw the first Habsburg overthrew the 
powerful Ottocar and great Bohemia; and King Matthias Corvinus on his 
side resided in Vienna, which he had conquered. During the Middle Ages 
the kingdom of Austria was that great power on the Danube, the true “East 
Empire.” 


The ambitious Habsburgs as small neighbouring dynasties knew the 
importance of their geographical position and early learned to value the 
historical development which Hungary had already completed. The first 
Habsburg, Rudolf, won the victory over Ottocar only with the help of the 
allied Hungarians in 1278. After Matthias Corvinus’ death, the emperor 
Maximilian I in 1507 formed the secret settlement of succession with 
tVladislaw Dobre, the Bohemian king on the Hungarian throne, which was 
invalid, as no king of Hungary had any personal rights to dispose of and 
least of all the crown. The same emperor then married his granddaughter 
Mary to the last Hungarian king, the unfortunate youth Louis II, and when 
the latter fell in the decisive battle at Mohacs, with two archbishops, three 
bishops, five hundred nobles, and nine thousand men — some writers 
always maintain the accusation that Austria had a hand in it as also 
immediately after in the murder of Cardinal Martenizzi — the cAueen 
dowager Mary had already won over the palatine Bathori for the scheme of 
procuring the election of her brother Ferdinand I as king of Hungary. In 
consequence of these intrigues the people formed into two camps, two 
different diets met. One, under the palatine Bathori, assembled at Presburg, 
and against the fundamental law of the diet of 1505 that henceforth no 
foreign prince should bear the crown of St. Stephen, Ferdinand I, brother of 
the emperor Charles V, was elected king of Hungary; the other diet was 
opened at Stechlweissenburg, and the count of Zips, John Zapolya, was 
proclaimed king as John I. For thirteen whole years there were two actual 
and legitimate kings of Hungary, who not only divided the empire, but 
acknowledged one another, and made the personal treaty that the dynasty of 
the survivor should in the future become the legitimate one for the whole of 
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were destroyed, the priests were maintained, but they had no function in the 
temple. The king then went to Bethel and destroyed the sanctuary raised by 
Jeroboam. He did likewise in all the towns of Samaria : ” And he slew all 
the priests of the high places upon the altars and burned men’s bones.” 


After this invasion into the ancient kingdom of Israel, to which it would 
seem that the Assyrians, then in their decline, opposed no obstacle, the king 
of Judah entered Jerusalem, where he ordered a solemn celebration of the 
Passover : ” According as it was written in the Book of this Covenant. 
Surely there was not holden such a passover from the days of the judges 
that judged Israel, nor in all the days of the kings of Israel, nor of the kings 
of Judah : but in the eighteenth year of King Josiah, wherein this passover 
was holden to the Lord in Jerusalem.” 


The enthusiasm of the theocratic party is shown by the unlimited praises of 
the Book of Kings : ” And like unto Josiah was there no king before him, 
that turned to the Lord with all his heart, and with all his soul, and with all 
his might, according to all the law of Moses, neither after him arose there 
any like him.” 


All the promises of the prophets could not fail to be realised under the reign 
of such a prince ; he could consider himself certain of the protection of the 
Lord, whose worship i-eigned entirely throughout all the land of Judah and 
even of Israel. These hopes were cruelly crushed by the disastrous events 
which marked the end of the reign of Josiah. Neku, king of Egypt, wishing 
to take advantage of the fall of the Assyrian Empire, was directing an army 
towards the Euphrates to fight against Nabopolassar, king of Babylon. 
Judah was in no wise threatened, and the Book of Kings does not explain 
the motives which may have decided Josiah to take part in an uneven 
struggle. He came to meet the Egyptian army at Megiddo in the plains of 
Jezreel. According to the Book of Chronicles, Neku sent ambassadors to 
him, saying, ” What have I to do with thee, thou King of Judah ? I come not 
against thee this day, but against the house wherewith I have war : for God 
commanded me to make haste : forbear thee from meddling with God, who 


Hungary. Zapolya died unexpectedly in 1540 and thus Habsburg won the 
great stake; for as Zapolya’s son was childless he was soon done with. In 
1547 the first Habsburg on the Hungarian throne, Ferdinand I, became sole 
monarch of the empire, and the succession of his dynasty in the male line 
was granted by the states.“ How the two nationalities got on together 
during the ensuing two centuries we have already seen, at least through 
occasional glimpses. How they were to fare in the sequel, after the 
overthrow of the Holy Roman Empire, will be set forth in the present book 
of our history.” 
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CHAPTER I 


SHAKING OFF THE NAPOLEONIC YOKE 
[1806-1815 A.D.] 


We have already learned that Francis II, the last emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire, was the first sovereign to bear the title of Emperor of ! 
Austria. The present chapter, dealing with the history of Ferdinand and his 
people after the fall of the old empire will, therefore, take up the thread . of 
the narrative where the final chapter of the preceding book left it. Indeed, 
for a long time we have been concerned primarily with the affairs of 
Austria, so our present narrative proceeds with scarcely even a change in 
the point I of view. 


1 The old empire had been so loosely organised as to be susceptible of 
toler- mably easy disintegration, and no doubt many of the principalities that 
it comprised were glad to be freed from their position of subordination to 
the house of Austria. But, on the other hand, the house of Austria itself 
naturally retained a desire for supremacy among the German states — a 
desire ! that was sure to lead ultimately to disastrous complications, for a 
new influence centred about the kingdom of Prussia at the north, and the 
rivalry thus engendered must one day be put to a conclusive test. The final 
test was not made, as we shall see, till 1866, when, as everyone knows, the 
last hopes of the remnants of the old Habsburg tradition were shattered. We 
shall follow, ‘in due course, the details of this rivalry, through which the 
German princi-ipalities were finally to be aggregated into two important 
empires. 


But for the present our concern is rather with the contest between Ger- 
Jmany as a whole and the autocrat of France. We shall in the present 
chapter deal with such phases of this contest as had to do more particularly 
with Austria; and in succeeding chapters we shall follow the story of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, leaving for subsequent treatment the history of 
the north ; German principalities. It will be understood of course that, since 
we have 
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treated in great detail the history of the Napoleonic wars, we shall not dupli- 
cate that history here. Some repetitions will be unavoidable, but, in the 
main, an attempt will be made to treat the subject from an Austrian 
standpoint. We have first to note what manner of effort was made to regain 
the prestige which had been lost in recent conflicts with Napoleon.« 


THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES AND ARMY REFORM 


Wlien the archduke Charles assumed supreme control of the army system in 
1806, he did everything in his power to strengthen and increase Austria’s 
military resources. After the conclusion of peace a clearance was made in 
the army as in the civil service. Five-and-twenty generals were pensioned, 
and the ablest commanders were brought to the front. The archduke 
simplified the mechanism of the supreme department, and divided the army, 
according to the French model, into separate corps, each one complete in 
itself. Drill was simplified, the artillery was increased, chasseur battalions, 
and depots for recruits and horses were established. Much was done to raise 
the status of the officers, and the self-respect of the men. The regulations of 
1808 forbade brutal treatment of soldiers in the ranks, “because it destroys 
the self-respect which should be the soul of the military calling.” In 1806 
the archduke began his two famous works, Grundsatze der hoheren 
Kriegskunst (advanced principles of strategy) and Beitrdge zum praktischen 
Unterricht (contributions to practical instruction), which became a repertory 
for intelligent officers. A new system of fortification was adopted. The line 
of the Inn and the town of Bruck in Styria were to be fortified, the valley 
was to be blocked at Altenmarkt; Olmiitz and Komarom were more 
strongly fortified. Unfortunately very little of this project was 
accomplished. 


The archduke created a national militia (Heerbann) for the defence of the 
country, and thus supplied the army with a standing reserve and placed war 
once more on the old national basis. A patent of May 12th decreed the 
formation of a militia force as a permanent reserve for the active army. Two 
reserve battalions were to be levied in each regimental district, to be trained 
to arms for two months and then to return to their callings ; and from this 
reserve the regiments were to be recruited. Another regulation, dated June 
9th, 1808, ordered that all men between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, 
capable of bearing arms and not at present serving in the army, should be 
organised according to provinces and districts into a ” militia (Landwehr) 
for the defence of our native soil.” The task of carrying out this truly 
national undertaking was committed to the archduke John. Commissioners 
were appointed for the provinces. In every district the able-bodied men 
were selected by lot. The men drilled on Sundays and holidays, and once a 
month they formed into larger divisions. The government supplied rifles, 
captains were appointed by the commissioners, and the commanders of the 
battalions by the emperor. “The uniform was a grey tunic with red facings 
and a round cocked hat with a brass badge. The members of the militia 
remained amen-able to civil law. All men from forty-five to sixty years, of 
age were to be available for guard and transport duty. Old soldiers and those 
who were alarmed at any popular movement whatever might inveigh as 
they pleased against the “national armament” as they called it: but no 
government regulation was ever hailed by the country at large with greater 
enthusiasm and delight, or met by a readier spirit of self-sacrifice than this 
militia levy. It appealed to the manliness of the nation, to their love of their 
own country, and their hatred of France. 
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Everywhere in Austria there was such hfe and stir as had not been known 
since the days of Maria Theresa. The Hungarian diets, which were held at 
Budapest and Presburg in 1807 and 1808, gave evidence of the unanimity 
of sovereign and people. Fiery speeches were made in the first diet (April 
9th to December 15th, 1807), and the inclination to enforce hmitations upon 
the royal prerogative was more manifest than ever; but the estates voted a 
levy of twelve thousand men to complete the establishment and assigned 
200,000 florins for the recruiting of volunteers. The second diet (August 
31st to November 5th, 1808) passed straight from the coronation of the 
empress Maria Louisa to the consideration of national defence. Without 
once mentioning their grievances the estates voted a levy of twenty 
thousand men for the standing army and granted the government for three 
years the privilege of calling out the insurredio. The king was rignt when in 
his closing speech he said, ” We were united — we are united; and we shall 
remain united till death us do part.” In the Bohemian diet of 1808 the 
estates unanimously voted a million and a half for the equipment of the 
militia (October 31st); and those of Lower Austria undertook the clothing 
and provisioning of milia-men in that province.’ 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1809 BEGINS 


Archduke Charles was named commander-in-chief in February, 1809, and 
commanded 170,000 men in Bohemia. The French and mediatised German 
troops in south Germany numbered perhaps 156,000; but they were 
scattered from Ulm to Ratisbon. Charles would not attack them at once, but 
spent four weeks in dividing his assembled army so as to attack from two 
sides. He began the great operations on April 8th, while a successful revolt 
in the Tyrol kept a large portion of Bavarian troops engaged. Eight days 
later, Napoleon appeared, and like lightning was between the divided 
Austrians with his whole army, and, thus outnumbering the individual 
divisions, he beat Prince Hohenzollern at Hansen (April 19th), General 
Rosenberg at Eckmiihl (22nd), and flung Charles himself over the Danube 
near Ratisbon (24th). The effect of these reverses, in which the archduke 
had lost in all ‘ 50,000 men, was deplorable. The Tyrol was brought under 
by Lefebvre and Wrede; a rising in Hesse, and the Prussian major Schill’s 


independent raid on Magdeburg, were checked; Prussia stopped arming; 
Archduke John was recalled on his way to Verona with 60,000 men and 
Archduke Ferdinand from Warsaw with 35,000.« 


THE BATTLE OF ESSLING, OR GROSS-ASPERN (MAY 21ST, 22ND, 
1809) 


Napoleon followed up his victory with the same rapidity and vehemence 

m as in 1805; while the archduke Charles with the greater part of his army 
marched from Ratisbon through Bohemia, Napoleon pressed after General 

‘ Hiller down the right bank of the Danube. Vienna was reached on the 13th 
! of May, and after a short bombardment compelled to capitulate. In the 

; meantime the archduke Charles had come up from Bohemia and arrived 

, opposite Vienna on the left bank of the Danube in the wide plain of the 

; Marchfeld with an army of about eighty thousand strong. Napoleon, who 


; had now assembled about ninety thousand men in Vienna, and was 
impatient 


to decide the issue, elected to cross the river as quickly as possible and to 
end 


the war in a pitched battle. For this purpose he chose a place where the 


Danube washes the large island of Lobau and the latter affords a favourable 
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spot for a crossing, with the broadest arm behind it and only divided from 
the eastern bank by a narrow channel. Here he established himself and 
began a bridge, although the river, swollen by the spring rains, was as rough 
as a Mountain torrent and as wide as an arm of the sea. By the evening of 
the 20th the first Frenchmen were across, and occupied the two nearest 
towns on the river, Gross-Aspern and Essling. The archduke had purposely 
permitted this, in the hope of falling upon them when divided by the river 
and annihilating them in the dangerous retreat across the bridge. All in his 
host, down to the lowest soldier, were imbued with the feeling that the 
struggle was for house and home, for wife and child, for Germany and 
Europe; at midday on the 21st they attacked the two towns with terrible 
fury; Gross-Aspern was six times taken and lost and finally retained by the 
Austrians, while the French kept Essling. All night long Napoleon was 
hurrying the rest of his troops across, so that on the 22nd about seventy 
thousand men on either side were drawn up in order of battle. 


The deadly struggle began with the first dawn of the summer morning. The 
French took the outlying streets of Aspern; the Austrians tried in vain to 
storm Esslingen, on whose possession depended the French line of retreat; 
attacks followed one another on this side and that: it is impossible to 
enumerate them. The efforts made, the losses sustained, were enormous; 
towards mid-day Napoleon collected in the centre a powerful attacking 
column with one hundred cannon, gained some ground, and hoped that he 
had broken through the Austrian lines; but the archduke Charles in person 
flung himself into the breach, charging against the thick hail of bullets at the 
head of the Zach regiment, and once more restored the balance. From this 
moment the day was decided, and the French gave way at every point. At 
the same time Napoleon received an urgent message that the force of the 
constantly increasing river was threatening the stability of the great bridge, 
and immediately afterwards that it had been broken by means of Austrian 
fireships and rafts. A part of his reserve was thus divided from the fighting 
army, and what was still worse the ammunition, which was gradually giving 
out, could not be replenished. A retreat to the island had become 
imavoidable. Only it could not well be done before dark and they dared not 
begin it in flight under pain of annihilation, for the only way of safety was 
across the narrow bridge of Lobau. The emperor himself went back over the 


river to make the necessary arrangements there, and entrusted Massena with 
the continuation of the fight till nightfall. 


And now a singularly terrible drama was enacted. Massena disposed his 
troops round Esslingen and in the plain of Aspern that he might contest the 
ground, step by step, to the Austrians, who, pressing forward with ever- 
increas- ing successes, grew still more impetuous in their contempt of death 
; an officer called to a troop of grenadiers who were charging alone to know 
where their battalion was. “We are the battalion” — the rest were all lying 
dead, with their faces to the enemy. A trooper had his arm torn away by a 
cannon ball and another asked him: “How is it, comrade?” “It is well. The 
French are fleeing across the Danube.” Against this glow of patriotic 
enthusiasm military prestige had to justify itself. The French, unable to 
return the enemy’s fire, were mown down in ranks by the showers of 
Austrian grape; they could not advance and dared not go back. They stood 
firm, closing up over the dead bodies, whenever a gap appeared, and at least 
staved off utter destruction till at length the longed-for darkness fell, and 
Massena gave the order to march away. Their loss was appalling — twelve 
thousand dead and twenty thousand wounded ; the survivors crowded 
together on the island, disordered, hungry, and thirsty : Napoleon himself, 
completely exhausted, lay for twenty 
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hours in a dead sleep at Ebersdorf, and could not be awakened, though the 
soldiers were plundering the town all round him. The marshals consulted in 
low whispers as to how the Rhine was to be reached if he should never 
wake again. 


But so much the more triumphant was the rejoicing in the German camp 
over the victory. There too the day had been purchased at the enormous 
price of twenty-four thousand men ; but the victory was won — face to face 
they had contended with the unconquered and had forced him to give 
ground. The beaten, exhausted troops, labouring under all the disadvantages 


of a rapid retreat, had met the haughty adversary in readiness for the fray 
and had mastered him in the open field. The archduke, but now under the 
shadow of the disaster of Ratisbon, stood once more in the brave light of 
victory; to the gallant and upright man to whom fate had assigned the 
struggle with a far superior enemy, a moment had come which might well 
repay him for all the hardship and disappointment of a sorely tried 
existence. The time had at last arrived in which the greatest things seemed 
possible. For the thunder of Aspern reached throughout Europe as that of 
Ratisbon had done. Tyrol and Vorarlberg once more rose ; from Bohemia, 
Duke Frederick William of Brunswick broke with his Black Legion into 
Saxony, and occupied half the country ; , a small Austrian corps pressed 
over the Fichtelgebirge into Franconia, where a patriotic rising started at the 
same time; Wiirtemberg was in a ferment; there were new disturbances in 
Hesse. What a chance it would have been had a I Prussian army, 150,000 
strong, risen in the common cause, setting all Germany ‘ on fire around it, 
whilst the archduke maintained the great struggle on the Marchfeld with the 
same energy as at Aspern, and held the Gallic emperor in an iron grip until 
the waves of a rising sea of the nations broke behind him. 


Humanly speaking this was at that time possible. That it did not happen was 
mainly due to two things. In Berlin there was no one with stern authority 
who could have decided the king and urged him forward and in face of the \ 
stupendous danger he took no decisive action, but, to the great indignation 
of ; Napoleon, gave orders for a new armament and then did not dare to 
make the , venture. But in Austria, where, during several weeks’ suspension 
of hostilities, the two opponents vied with one another in supplying their 
losses, bringing up reinforcements and collecting new strength, neither the 
government’s resources nor the archduke’s talent were a match for 
Napoleon. In the beginning of July the French emperor had a superior force 
of 180,000 against ‘ 120,000 men on the spot, and decided the issue of the 
war by the great battle of Wagram fought on the 5th and 6th of July. 


Austria emerged from the heroic struggle against half Europe with new ; 
forfeits of territory, but with a lasting accession of honour. Germany had 
still three years in which to endure the foreign yoke, and then, when she did 
rise, irresistible and conquering, she had to pay the full penalty for the 


mistakes and neglect of 1809. For in fortune and suffering, glory and 
disaster, 


a nation always receives exactly what she deserves.’ 
I 
BATTLE OF WAGRAM (JULY 5TH-6TH, 1809) 


On July 4th, a stormy night. Napoleon took unopposed possession of a 
position on the left bank of the Danube. The first day of Wagram (July 5th) 
was not unfavourable to the Austrians, a powerful blow might have 
overthrown the French, but Charles projected a new plan for the battle, 
excellent iin theory but difficult to carry out with effect, since it depended 
on precise jmanoeuvring of separate bodies. Already by midday on July 6th, 
the 
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victory of the French was determined. On the 12th of July the armistice of 
Znaim was agreed to. 


The defeat gave rise to bitter recriminations; but it was as unjust to | accuse 
Charles’ favourite, Count Griinne, of treachery, as it was to make the ‘ 
slowness of Archduke John in appearing on the battle-field responsible for 
the ‘ disaster. The moral effect on the Austrians themselves was sad enough, 
j The hope, the enthusiastic spirit of self-sacrifice with which the country 
started j another campaign, was replaced by a bitter and trivial spirit of 
unbelief and j discontent. Stories of the emperor’s indifference went from 
mouth to mouth; j it was believed that, when the decisive moment came in 
the battle of Wagram, | which he was watching from a hill, he turned his 
back with the chilling remark, “Now we will go home!” The educated 
classes who saw the gross faults of the ruling political system were apt to 
shrug their shoulders and shake off responsibility with a witticism. The 


is with me, that he destroy thee not.” Josiah paid no heed to this warning; he 
fought and was killed. ” And all Judah and Jerusalem mourned for Josiah. 
And Jeremiah lamented for Josiah ; and all the singing men and the singing 
women spake of Josiah in their lamentations to this day.” 


The Bible contains only a very dry account of the events which followed 
the death of Josiah, which has been a little further completed by the help of 
some passages taken from Jeremiah. The defeat of Megiddo seems to have 
dealt a fatal blow to the reforms of Josiah, for the Book of Kings accuses all 
his successors of having “done evil in the sight of the Lord.” The people 
had placed Jehoahaz, son of Josiah, called Shallum by Jeremiah, on the 
throne. Three months later Neku made him go to Riblah and sent him as 
prisoner to Egypt and replaced him by another son of Josiah’s named 
Eliakim, and changed his name into Jehoiakim, exacting from Judea a 
tribute of one hundred talents of silver and one talent of gold. 


following account which we give from Springer of the negotiations 
regarding the peace which followed Wagram is not sparing in strictures on 
the imperial house.” 


THE DECAY OF PATRIOTISM IN AUSTRIA (OCTOBER, 1809) 


The sudden decline of earnest patriotism [Springer says] and the torpidity of 
political life can be most vividly studied at Vienna, where a French 
occupation of several months’ duration had called more amicable relations 
with the enemy into being and had given the city itself an air half French. 
The lower classes, so sullen and resolutely hostile at first, gradually 
acquired the conviction that since — and, as they imagined, through — the 
French occupation their material prosperity had undergone a perceptible 
change for the better. Nothing could be more preposterous, nothing more 
provocative of ridicule, than the arrangements for the provisioning of the 
capital under the old Austrian system. Even in the course of the preceding 
war the perversity of the storehouse restrictions upon the baking trade had 
become clearly evident. The shutting off of Hungary had stopped the 
supplies, and a severe bread-famine ensued. The hungry populace stormed 
the bakers’ shops, where of course they found nothing; and in the 
storehouses, which were at length thrown open by the paternal magistrate, 
nothing but mouldy flour was discovered. Immediately after their entry the 
French had suspended the storehouse regulations (Magazinirung), seen to 
the procuring of adequate supplies, and, I with characteristic rapidity, had 
reformed the wliole system of provisioning, i to the high satisfaction of the 
inhabitants. Moreover the foreign troops, laden with booty, brought 
animation into the retail trade ; they spent freely , in gay soldierly fashion, 
and, as the paper currency actually rose somewhat in i value, it was by no 
means with feelings of rage and abhorrence that the lower classes looked 
back upon the period of occupation, especially in the lean years that 
followed. 


The educated classes availed themselves of the interregnum to regale 
themselves with all speed upon the forbidden fruits withheld from them by 
the Austrian censorship and, under the protection of the tolerant French 
police, to retrieve the loss of what their own German government had 
resolutely kept from them. The dusty productions of the days of Josephinian 


enlightenment were brought forth from their hidden corners, while at the 
same time the works of the greatest German thinkers and poets were made 
accessible to the people. The mythical “vicedoms” vanished from the stage, 
yielding place to living presidents; Franz and Karl Moor [in Schiller’s play 
Die Rduber] recovered their father, who had hitherto been merely a distant 
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relation ; the marquis Posa [in Schiller’s Don Carlos] was allowed to plead 
for freedom of thought; the Swiss were permitted to laugh at Gesslcr’s hat 
— though this was subsequently prohibited as improper and illegal. The 
advertisements in the Vienna papers of all the books which might not be 
read under the Austrian censorship and were now openly offered for sale, 
presents a picture, instructive in many respects but infinitely sad, of the 
intellectual condition of the times. We are amazed at the things which 
earned liberal praise and charmed the popular taste, still more amazed at the 
narrow-mindedness of the government, at the number and character of the 
books it fancied dangerous, at the way in which it sniffed out poison 
everywhere. Literary piracy also began to flourish during the occupation; it 
devoted its attention particularly to classic German poetry, and sad as the 
confession may be, the fact remains that the credit of having diffused the 
German classics, with Schiller at their head, among the educated classes of 
Austria, is due to these thievish pirates and the police of the national enemy. 


Matters in Vienna looked less hopeful ; there was no confidence in a 
happier future, no strength to follow the dictates of sound judgment; 
everywhere men shut themselves up in the narrow circle of private life and 
turned passing events to account for personal and selfish ends. Wholly 
wretched is the spectacle presented by the court at Totis, near Komarom, 
whither the emperor Francis had withdrawn after the battle of Wagram. The 
enormous difficulties of the situation cannot be denied. The enemy 
occupied the third part of the monarchy and ruled in the capital of the 
empire; the German provinces, where the clearest understanding of the ideal 
aims of the war prevailed and the spirit of self-sacrifice was strongest, had 


been left in the hands of the French by the hard conditions of the armistice, 
and the Austrian government was reduced to relying upon the enthusiasm of 
Slavonic and Magyar tribes, which had nearly touched freezing-point, and 
on the material resources of Hungary, of which the most fertile districts, 
including Presburg, Raab, and Odenburg, had also the enemy to feed. The 
bloody fields of Aspern and Wagram had cruelly thinned the ranks of 
seasoned and efficient soldiers. If a new army was to be called to arms the 
great gaps must be filled by raw recruits or by a militia intimidated by 
Napoleon’s threats and disheartened by many defeats. And even if the ranks 
of the army had been completely full, where were leaders to be found to 
inspire that army with confidence and offer some guarantee for at least the 
possibility of victory? The archduke Charles was out of the question. By 
squandering his troops and making preposterous dispositions he had done 
aU that lay in his power to render the prosecution of the war impossible ; 
and even if the chief respon-sibihty for the disastrous issue of the war had 
not been laid at his door in military circles, his own resolve was fixed to 
take no farther active part in the struggle. 


All the other archdukes, however, appeared even less capable of assuming 
the supreme command, and in the case of the other generals the doubt of 
their capacity was complicated by the question as to whether they would 
meet with willing obedience on the part of their immediate subordinates. 
And in truth there was not one of them who coveted the responsibility of 
supreme command: no, not Johann Liechtenstein, nor Bellegarde; they all 
expressed without disguise their opinion of the necessity of concluding 
peace. But how could serious negotiations for peace be set on foot, 
complaisant as the Austrian government might be, while Napoleon 
demanded conditions which must of necessity end in the complete 
disintegration of the empire and the absolute annihilation of the power of 
Austria? 
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Unfortunately, to meet difficulties so undeniably great, Austria had none but 
petty measures and pitiful expedients. The emperor, ill-informed, as! usual, 
concerning the course of events and ignorant of the state of his own 
resources, pronounced in favour of the prosecution of the war, as did the 
empress, who had by this time changed her mind; but not in favour of such 
a method of warfare as Stein and Gentz already had in mind, the only one 
that offered the remotest prospect of a favourable result. If they had 
vigorously and without reservation set themselves to accomplish wAhat had 
been feebly and half-heartedly begun at the commencement of the war, if 
they had kindled a German national war, for which the stubborn resistance 
of the Tyrolese and the bold raid of the duke of Brunswick constituted a 
most promising introduction, and which the long-prepared but ill-conducted 
Eng-i lish expedition was intended to assist; then, for all his material 
advantages, Napoleon’s position would have been gravely compromised. 
Instead of so doing the Austrian court came to the following decision. The 
emperor Franci? was to be nominally in chief command of the army, the 
despised Duca was tc undertake the office of quartermaster-general, 
Bellegarde to remain ad Mm to the emperor, Johann Liechtenstein was 
actually to wield the baton oil commander-in-chief, but the plans of the 
campaign were to worked out by aj committee upon which Bubna, 
Radetsky, and Mayer were to sit. These; preposterous schemes and 
senseless arrangements could not possibly proceed from genuine martial 
ardour; yet if peace was unavoidable, as became evident, during the course 
of the month of September, what irresponsibility was dis-j played by the 
disjointed and contradictory doings at court. i 


The emperor Francis, with his adjutants Wrbna and Kutschera {les dev’ 
animaux, as Gentz maliciously nicknamed them) always by his side, 
accessiblej to the influence of inferior persons, suspicious of the sagacious 
and well-‘ intentioned, could arrive at no definite resolution; he had no 
feeling for tht| miseries of war, but was all the more sensitive on the subject 
of the sum of money which the enemy would demand as an indenmity on 
the conclusion of peace. Averse from peace, he nevertheless lacked strength 
of purpose tcj declare resolutely in favour of the prosecution of the war. He 
was a mar of whom it was to be expected that he would thrust upon others 
the responsi’ bility of the most momentous political transactions, that he 
might be ablfi afterwards to complain of the defective obedience rendered 


by his servantsi and there was no one at hand to take such responsibility 
upon himself for th(l public good. Stadion kept aloof from all official 
business; he had lost noj only the confidence of the court but his confidence 
in himself and felt tbi ground insecure beneath his feet; Count Metternich 
had neither the knowledgij nor the authority required to bring about the 
decision; and lastly, Thugut to whose advice the emperor had also given ear, 
seems, first and last, to have preferred the semi-obscurity of his position in 
relation to the emperor to opei’ action and the responsibility it involved. 


Thus it came about that Austrian statesmen, like Austrian generals 
themselves destitute of definite ideas and independent force, invariably too)| 
the course prescribed by Napoleon, and delivered themselves over, bouni’ 
hand and foot, to the power of that astute individual. While the official 
agents, Metternich and Nugent, were labouring to no purpose at Altenbur to 
settle the basis of a peaceful arrangement with Champagny, a militar 
embassy was despatched direct to Napoleon and a new kind of negotiatio 
attempted in this manner, without the slightest reference to what was goin 
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on at Altenburg. It was never known in Austrian diplomatic circles, who 
had drawn up the instructions for the military ambassadors, Bubna and 
Johann Liechtenstein. It is possible that they had no instructions, that all 
they had to do was to bargain and haggle over the exorbitant demands made 
of them. The cession of territory and subjects was at length agreed to by the 
emperor Francis, after it had been reduced to more moderate compass; but 
on the question of the amount of the war indemnity he proved obdurate, and 
refused to go beyond the sum of 50,000,000 francs, the French demand 


being 100,000,000. Of earnest intercession for the unhappy Tyrolese, of a 
clear understanding with them, there was not a single word. What a change 
had taken place in public feeling in the course of a few months! When war 
was declared the national spirit had been invoked in eloquent phrases to 
enforce the summons to arms, and now the government acted as though 
there had never been independent nationalities in the /” world, and 
completely ‘ forgot the poor Tyrolese, who had obeyed the summons and 
set their trust upon the oath of the Austrian emperor. Austria had ventured 
upon the struggle with none but the loftiest aims — to protect the liberties 
of Europe and to restore the independence of Germany; and now the 
emperor Francis had no 


thought but for the money question. As a matter of fact the newly knit bond 
of peace was near to being severed by his obstinate determination to pay no 
more than 50,000,000 francs. At length Bubna, prevailed upon by the most 
influential personages about the court, ignored the emperor’s prohibition 
and came to terms with Napoleon for a contribution of 85,000,000. The 
emperor made no protest when the document with this condition was 
presented to him for signature, but revenged himself upon the “disobedient” 
Bubna by petty slights. This gallant and highly cultured general was 
appointed to superintend the stud. 


On October 14th, 1809, the roar of cannon proclaimed the conclusion of 
peace. Austria lost nearly two thousand square miles of territory and more 
than three million inhabitants, and her annual revenue was curtailed by 
about 11,000,000 gulden. Every province, with the exception of little 
Moravia, 
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suffered a loss of territory, and heavy blows were inflicted upon the 
commerce, industry, and wealth of the empire by the cession to Russia of 
the salt works of Wieliczka (to the extent of one-half) and to France of the 
productive quicksilver mines of Idria and the great iron and steel forges in 


the Villach district. [An entire new state, that of the Illyrian Provinces was 
formed by Napoleon from the cessions on the Adriatic and included Triest, 
Carniola, parts of Carinthia and Croatia and the maritime territories of 
Hungary. The districts of Upper Austria known as the Innviertel and 
Hausruckviertel, together with Salzburg and Berchtesgaden were handed 
over to the confederation of the Rhine. Russia received part of east Galicia, 
and the duchy of Warsaw west Galicia. Austria was also compelled to 
accede to the continental system and to recognise the territorial changes in 
the Spanish peninsula and in Italy.] 


The moral consequences went even deeper. In the war of 1809 for the last 
time the whole of Germany stood by Austria, and for the last time the 
empire was conscious of its German character and alive to its purely 
German destiny. To all men — and the thought found most energetic 
utterance among the north Germans — it seemed a matter of course that 
Austria existed in and for Germany, and in like manner thinking men in 
Austria were aware of no political spirit except the spirit of Germany 
dominant in themselves. By the unhappy issue of the contest these hopes 
were destroyed and these convictions rendered frustrate; the Germans 
learned to conceive projects for a happier future without reference to their 
connection with Austria, while in Austria the leading men (and by degrees a 
still larger circle) accustomed themselves to regard German interests as 
alien from their own and Germany itself as an indifferent body, which 
might be made useful indeed, but with which they were by no means 
indissolubly united. 


Externally Austria renounced her connection with Germany on the 6th of 
August, 1806, when the emperor Francis abdicated the crown of the 
German Empire; but the internal rupture was not consummated until the 
Peace of | Schonbrunn, on October 14th, 1809. From thenceforth the 
German nation went its own way, and an independent Austrian policy was 
inaugurated at Vienna.</ 


METTERNICH AND THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PEACE OF 
SCHONBRUNN 


There is no doubt that, had the war broken out again, Alexander of Russia 
and his army would have been on Napoleon’s side. This being so Francis 


did well to make peace, especially as such important results followed. The 
treaty added but another leaf to the history of Napoleon’s fame and at the 
same time prepared the way to an alliance with a Habsburg archduchess, 
with one of the oldest ruling families of Europe, which it was intended 
should give just the desired touch of nobility to his dynasty. No matter what 
important and successful results this peace may have had for Napoleon 
personally, he kept them strictly to himself from the very beginning of the 
disputes which later on became fatal to this favourite of fortune. If at that 
time a contemporary expressed a by no means unfounded fear that with this 
treaty disappeared the last hope of freeing Germany, we can now safely 
affirm that the same Peace of, Schonbrunn was the first step to Napoleon’s 
downfaU. Owing to the affair of the duchy of Warsaw, enmity between the 
French emperor and the Russian czar was finally determined forever. The 
events which followed, up to the war of 1812, and the subsequent rising of 
Europe were but the natural consequences of the disputes which arose 
between Alexander and Napoleon immediately after the peace of 1809. 
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The Treaty of Schonbrunn was the turning pohit in French and universal 
history, and also in that of the Austrian monarchy. Its importance, however, 
does not lie in the great losses sustained by the Austrians but in the fact 
that, with the defeat in 1809, the spirit of free judgment, which the archduke 
Charles and Stadion maintained throughout, was opposed as a dangerous 
sentiment. One of the chief advocates of this new course was Metternich, 
and this is therefore the place to note the rise of the man who originally 
provoked the war, at the conclusion of which he received, unopposed by 


Napoleon, the post of minister of foreign affairs as his due. The actual 
circumstances under which he became minister are still unknown. 


It is said that when Stadion first retired, the emperor in a weak moment 
promised the post to Metternich. It was whispered, even amongst those who 
might be supposed to know, that Metternich would never be the successor 
of Stadion, who was forced to retire from office at the beginning of 
October, while many said that, though Metternich had been the cause of 
Stadion’s disgrace, he (Metternich) had declared that it would be much 
against his will to accept the control of foreign affairs. This and all like 
statements which he made sounded distinctly unnatural and did not carry 
conviction with them. 


According to his own account he was not ambitious and it needed a great 
deal of persuasion, almost force, before he could be made to accept any 
public post. It was thus when he entered his diplomatic career and remained 
so even when he became ambassador, first in Dresden and then in Paris. But 
had Metternich’s been a retiring nature it would have been extremely 
difficult for him constantly to declare, as he did, that had he but been given 
absolute control of the negotiations for peace, far different provisions to 
those obtained by Liechtenstein and Bubna would have resulted. Whether 
he became minister without any personal effort or through deep intriguing 
does not alter the importance of the fact that to give him the control of a 
monarchy was to 1 hand it over to a man under whose directing influence 
the destiny of the nation I would begin to unfold itself. Yet half the honour 
should be his of having raised Austria, at least outwardly, to the position of 
a power of the first rank. : But the neglecting of the inner needs of the 
country was a fault of which even ‘. this mighty minister felt the 
consequences in his later days. Had he but fol-I lowed the path so plainly 
marked out by the archduke Charles and Stadion ihis fame would have been 
everlasting. As the bad luck of the monarchy ; would have it, there were no 
like successors to these two noble men, who had ithe whole interests and 
needs of the people at heart.« 


Metternich 


NAPOLEON MARRIES AN AUSTRIAN ARCHDUCHESS (1810 A.D.) 


e Like the princes of the confederation of the Rhine, Metternich now 
believed t to be more to the advantage of Austria to procure friendship with 
France, 
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and Napoleon was therefore able to accomplish his long-cherished plan of 
allying himself by marriage with one of the ancient dynasties of Europe. In 
December, 1809, he divorced his first wife, Josephine, who had borne him 
no heir, and at the end of the following January he began negotiating for the 
hand of the emperor’s daughter, Marie Louise; the betrothal followed as 
early as February, 1810, and in April of the same year the marriage took 
place. With the Peace of Schonbrunn the hopes of Germany had perished, 
and despair was in every heart. It was even to be feared from the evidence 
of frustrated, or timely discovered attempts on Napoleon’s life that the 
prolonged servitude to France was undermining the old, honourable 
German spirit ; and that fanaticism, secret conspiracy, and political murder 
were striking root in Germany. 


THE STRUGGLE IN THE TYROL (1809) 


The general awakening of patriotism was evidenced in 1809 by fairer 
tokens than such abortive attempts of criminal folly. The subsidiary events 
of the great Austrian war are almost as important as that war itself, since 
they show the change of temper and the beginnings of the revival of the 
German nation. By the Peace of Presburg in 1805, the Tyrol, which for 
centuries had been united to the house of Austria, had been severed from it 
and handed over to Bavaria. The Bavarians introduced many innovations 


THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY 


At the end of three years Neku was beaten at Carchemish by 
Nebuchadrezzar, son of the king of Babylon. The little kingdom of Judah 
was situated between two great empires, Egypt and Chaldea, and pressed on 
all sides. Jehoiakim, although vassal to the king of Egypt, to whom he owed 
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the throne, so as to keep it, submitted to the suzerainty of the king of 
Babylon. But as he always preferred Egypt, he revolted. Nebuchadrezzar 
sent some troops, and scattered bands of Moabites and Ammonites in Judea, 
who only wanted an oj/portunity to avenge their long oppression. The king 
shut himself up in Jerusalem, awaiting from Egypt help which never came. 
The prophets did not agree, and accused one another of imposture. Jeremiah 
discouraged resistance by his sinister predictions. The people were more 
and more irritated, and several times his life was threatened. But he had 
partisans, for at least his was a free voice protesting against public misery. 
If he was severe towards the people, he was far more so towards the king, 
whom he accused of foolish expenditures and tyranny. ” He said, ‘thus saith 
the Lord concerning Jelioiakim, the son of Josiah, king of Judah : He shall 
be buried with the burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the gates of 
Jerusalem.’” The king burnt his prophecies and had him pursued ; but as 
Jeremiah belonged to the sacerdotal caste, being the son of Hilkiah, they 
helped to hide him. One of his disciples was not so fortunate ; he had taken 
refuge in Egypt, and was brought back and put to death. 


According to the Book of Chronicles, Jehoiakim was sent to Babylon laden 
with chains. Josephus pretends that Nebuchadrezzar, having entered 

Jerusalem promising to do no harm to the king, made him die in spite of his 
promise, and deprived him of burial according to the projjhecy of Jeremiah. 
The Book of Kings merely says that Jehoiakim ” slept with his fathers.” His 


after the French pattern, some good, some evil, but all alike opposed by this 
mountain people in their attachment to the past. The Bavarian government 
was displeasing, both because it was foreign and because it had been 
imposed on them, but they especially detested the conscription, for under 
Austria the province had hitherto been exempted from military service. The 
priests, who exercised great and indeed almost unlimited power over the 
minds of these staunch; Catholics, detested the Bavarians as innovators’ 
and allies of the revolutionary French, the enemies of the church. Thus, 
with silent indignation, the country endured the yoke of the confederation 
of the Rhine until the spring of 1809. Secret understandings were 
continually entertained with Austria, and even with the archduke John, and 
the hope of returning to their native rulers was never abandoned. 


When the great war of 1809 began, the emperor Francis summoned all his 
people to arms. The Tyrolese joined in the response to his call. True to the 
father of their country as to their faith, simple and unused to foreign ways, 
they lived and moved only in the idea of the independence and liberty of 
primaeval Germany. There the boy soon learns to stand alone ; with him the 
youth and the man climb the steep Alpine wall to the line of eternal snow, 
in the pursuit of the flying chamois. Thus, the warlike spirit, coolness in 
danger, above all an inward confidence in the sacred mountains and ravines, 
is found in every child of the country. Since Austria could calculate on the 
fidelity of the Tyrol, she hastened to occupy the province at the beginning 
of the war. Scarcely were her first troops visil3le in the border passes than 
the population rose and expelled the Bavarian garrisons. Soon the tocsin 
rang through the farthest clefts of the mountains, every commune, every 
valley took arms and chose itself leaders, in the ancient German fashion, 
from the most determined and proved men. Hunters, inn-keepers, priests led 
the hosts; the ex-poacher Joseph Speckbacher, the inn-keeper Martin 
Teimer, the Capuchin Haspinger, and many such. But at the head of all 
appeared a man who, like Saul of old, towered a full head above the crowd, 
whose magnificent black beard descended to his belt, Andreas Hofer, the 
Sandwirt, of Passeier [so called from his father’s tavern the Sandhof], a 
pious, simple, hmnble man but, in his single-hearted 
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fidelity, a true type of the people he led to the war — a holy war, for his 
religion and his emperor, for his mountains and his liberty. As in Spain, 
small bands soon appeared throughout the country, all of which pressed 
towards the centre, Innsbruck, which was compelled to surrender with all its 
Bavarian garrison (April 12th, 1809). The same day a Franco-Bavarian 
army marched up. Though fired at by the peasants from every ravine and 
every height it had nevertheless crossed the Brenner and now stood on the 
Iselberg, close before Innsbruck. But here it found itself surrounded on all 
sides and it likewise had to surrender itself prisoner. Then, amidst the 
ringing of bells and huge rejoicings, the first Austrian soldiers under 
General Chasteler again entered the town. No cruelties had stained this fair 
struggle for liberty; in the frenzy of their rejoicing it now seemed to the 
victorious Tyrolese “as though the sun shone by day and night,” as though 
heavenly angels and saints had fought in front of their ranks. 


Then, like a thunderbolt came the news of the disaster of Ratisbon. In the 
retreat of the Austrian main army which followed, the Tyrol was left 
without support or stay. Napoleon, to his dishonour, regarded the war as a 
rebellion and set a price on the head of Chasteler as on that of a robber. 
Neither the latter, nor the army of his fellow Austrian commanders, knew 
how to value the peasant struggle, and the Tyrolese were already left almost 
entirely alone. Nevertheless, they determined to defend their mountains, but 
the Bavarians under Wrede again advanced from Salzburg. On Ascen-sion 
Day (May 11th), they took the Strub Pass on the borders of the Tyrol, and 
Salzburg after a hard struggle, and then descended by St. Johann into the 
valley of the Inn, Their way was everywhere marked by traces of a cruel 
vengeance. At Schwarz there was a sanguinary struggle; the Bavarians 
burned the town and pressed on to Innsbruck ; Chasteler retreated, and 
Wrede, with his Bavarians, Lefebvre, with his French, marched into the 
capital. The province seemed to be again subdued ; but the cruelty shown 
had enraged the people, and when Wrede and his corps were sunmioned 
away by Napoleon, Hofer and his southern Tyrolese again crossed the 
Brenner. Once more the alarm bell called, the leaders summoned the people 


to arms, and again every pass, every rocky wall, every narrow road was 
alive. Again the struggle commenced round the Iselberg (May 29th). The 
enemy, seven thousand Bavarians, at last gave ground with heavy losses. 
Then for several months, so long as the military operations at Vienna lasted, 
the Tyrol remained unmolested. 


After the fight at the Iselberg and after the battle of Aspern, an imperial 
autograph letter had solemnly promised the Tyrolese that their country 
should never again be separated from the Austrian empire, and that no 
peace should be signed which did not provide for the indissoluble union of 
the Tyrol with the monarchy. In confident reliance on the imperial word the 
Tyrolese lived peacefully until the armistice of Znaim. In this armistice the 
Tyrol was not considered and now the enemy mustered his forces to punish 
the faithful and abandoned province. Lefebvre again marched into it with 
French, Saxons, and Bavarians, and took the capital without resistance. But 
for the third time, and more furiously than before, the Tyrolese people rose 
(August, 1809). A body of troops approaching from the north, and 
consisting chiefly of Saxons, was almost buried in the narrow gorges of 
Eisack, beneath the rocks and tree-trunks that were rolled down upon it; ”it 
might seem to those struck as though the mountains had fallen together over 
them.” Another column was annihilated in a similar fashion in the upper Inn 
valley, above Landeck, and the French marshal himself only escaped with 
difficulty 
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from ” the accursed land” after yet another fight at the Isel mountain 
(August 13th). Hofer, as “chief commander in the Tyrol” entered the citadel 
of Innsbruck. 


But now came the Peace of Schonbrunn, which sacrificed the faitliful 

province. Napoleon sent fifty thousand men to the mountains. Hitherto the 
imperial court had rather encouraged than calmed the rebellion; now these 
brave men were suddenly called upon to submit voluntarily and the greater 


part of the people did actually bow to stern necessity. Even Hofer had at 
first abdicated his command and bidden the people go home and lay down 
their weapons. But, deceived in his honest heart by foolish dreamers and 
roused to a fresh struggle, he once more took arms. The country, however, 
was already subdued. Only around the Passeier valley, attack and defence 
stiU went on (end of November, 1809). Excited to the highest pitch, 
bewOdered and despairing, Hofer had let the time go by in which he, like 
others of his comrades, might have found safety in flight or by voluntary 
submission. Even the most faithful dispersed. Speckbacher lay all the 
winter through, hidden in a cow-shed under straw and manure, until he 
found an opportunity for flight. Haspinger got away and as late as 1839 was 
able to join in celebrating the dedication of Hofer’s monument in the 
cathedral of Innsbruck. Hofer himself had escaped to the mountains, where 
he took up his abode in a herdsman’s cottage which had been deserted for 
the winter. But unhappily a traitor was forthcoming. In January of the 
following year a troop of soldiers mounted the snowy slopes and brought 
down the hero, bound. They treated him with brutal harshness, made him go 
barefoot through the ice and snow, and tugged at his beard so that the blood 
flowed; he bore it all with smiling patience. At Mantua a court-martial 
passed on him the death sentence, and on the city walls, by the bullets of the 
soldiers, he met his death — ” the death he had so many times sent forth 
from the Iselberg into the valley” — and which he faced with unbandaged 
eyes; on the 20th of February, 1810, a few weeks before the marriage of the 
emperor’s daughter with the haughty enemy, this deed of blood took place. 
The Tyrol was again subdued; but the martyr’s blood had not flowed in 
vain. 


STATE BANKRUPTCY 


The struggle of 1809 had also culminated in Napoleon’s victory. The first 
uprising of the German nation had ended in destruction, and the general 
feeling was one of sadness and hopelessness. Since Metternich had taken 
Stadion’s place Austria seemed to prefer the old diplomatic craft to 
enthusiastic patriotism and to have no other desire than to show anxiety to 
please Napoleon. It is true that in spite of the matrimonial alliance neither 
the emperor nor the higher nobility had any leanings towards the arrogant 
parvenu. But, even if there had been, as the most zealous patriots wished, a 


dispofeition to sustain a new contest with Napoleon, the shattered state of 
the finances would have prevented any great undertaking: for just at this 
time embarrassments were rapidly accumulating towards state bankruptcy./ 
The continuous war had so impoverished the land that the government 
could but look forward to the future with anxiety and dread. From 1793 to 
1810 the national debt mounted from 377,000,000 to 658,000,000 gulden, 
with more than 39,000,000 gulden interest: 1805 added 30,000,000 to the 
deficit, 1807, 66,000,000, and the preparations for the war of 1809 alone 
cost 60,000,000 gulden. Year after year everything possible was tried in 
order to get a little real money in the army. From 1792 to 1795 receipts 
were negotiated and 
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from 1794 to 1797 the war loan was contracted by the intervention of some 
provincial deputies. From 1798 to 1809 fief and lottery loans were raised. 
The government increased the rates and taxes, introduced a class tax, put up 
the rates of interest, and even made use of the people’s savings. In 1806 all 
gold and silver had to be recoined. The so-called delivery patent of 
December 19th ordered that all gold and silver should be called in. That 
which was not privately sold was soon melted, weighed up and made good 
by state shares and winnings in lotteries. The chief thing which helped the 
government out of the difficulty, at least for the time being, was the regular 
issue of paper money. 


During 1785 to 1792 to 300,- 000,000 gulden in coin there were but 
20,000,000 in bank-notes. In 1805 there were, however, 675,- 000,000, in 
1807 over 700,000,000, 1809, 900,000,000, and in 1810 there were more 
than 1,000,- 000,000 cheques in circulation. On the introduction of this 
money silver soon disappeared, as also did the small coinage of 1801, and 
the government was forced to coin 300,000,000 gulden in 30 and 15 
kreutzer pieces (a kreutzer = Jd or one cent). Owing to the sud-den increase 
in paper money its value decreased, for in 1799 one received for 100 florins 
in silver 103 in cheques; in 1803, 130; 


1805, 133; 1806, 147; 1807, 190; 1808, 204; 1809, 221; 1810, 469, 


so that 4 florins in notes only valued 1 of silver. Only after the battle of 
Aspern and the marriage of the archduchess with Napoleon did the 
premium fall somewhat. The quantity of bank-notes which streamed into 
Austria from the deserted provinces lowered their 


value still more. The natural consequence of this overflow of paper money 
was that all provisions went up in price, the capital became raised, and that 
usury and swindle of all kinds were openly practised. 


In France, Prussia, and throughout the whole of Germany with the 
exception of Saxony things were no better. To those who beheld the 
prosperity of the people, and knew of the economical management at court 
and of the abundant resources of the country this state of things was a 
veritable mystery. Although the ruin of the finances was brought about by 
the threatened political position, bad management and the mistaken 
financial policy did much to help it. The finance ministers or presidents of 
the exchequer, as they were then called, were in 1796 Count Lazansky, 
1797 Count Saurau, 1802 Count Karl Zichy, 1808 Count Joseph O’ Donnell, 
1810 Count Joseph Wallis. They all individually tried to relieve the 
financial 
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difficulties of the country, but could make only superficial amendment laws 
against the practice of usury and stock-broking; the committee of economy, 
the raising of postage rates, and the edicts forbidding the exportation of 
grain and colonial products all did but little to check the evil. Neither the 
government nor the people had a very clear idea of the actual importance of 


paper money nor of its retrospective effect on the credit and welfare of the 
country. During Count Zichy’s term of office there was the least worry with 
the paper money, and coinage was at its highest value. Count O’ Donnell 
tried hard to bring about a payment of at least a portion of the notes, but an 
equalisation of value could be obtained only by a lasting peace and the 
greatest economy. The patent of September 14th proclaimed that the 
government had decided to hold cheques at their proper value. A fresh loan 
was to establish a sinking fund for the redemption of the bank-notes, but the 
war of 1809 soon put an end to it all. 


In order to pay the contribution of 85,000,000 francs the most beautiful 
church ornaments were melted down and the families of Schwarzenberg, 
Jobkowitz, Liechtenstein, Harrach, and others handed all their family silver 
over to citizens and peasants. Wliole bars of solid gold and silver were sent 
to France. The real gold had no sooner disappeared than the depreciation of 
paper money began again with alarming rapidity. From October to 
December, 1809, the nominal value increased from 320 to 463. The amount 
of bank-notes was given out as 950,000,000 gulden worth but in reality they 
equalled 1,060,000,000. Count O’Donnell called a committee which 
assembled and united with him in working out a fresh plan. The patent of 
February 26th, 1810, announced a new system of finance: ”Bank-notes 
shall all be gradually withdrawn in exchange for bills of payment, 300 
florins in cheques valuing a bill of 100 florins. This will represent 
convention money. Until redeemed, bank-notes will be accepted at all banks 
and offices. In order to pay off the national debt a fund will be founded for 
which a tenth part of all properties and the landed estates of the clergy will 
be claimed.” The patent, however, was never properly carried out. Goods of 
the church were not taken nor other properties taxed. The future was 
doubtful and the government trembled. As the premium was fixed at 300, 
though it stood really at 360, travellers and agents in the surrounding 
districts bought up all bank-notes, and the stock-jobbing increased more 
than ever. O’Donnell with his steadfastness of purpose might have 
eventually attained his object had he not died in May, 1810. His successor. 
Count Wallis, formerly chief burggraf of Bohemia, made minister of the 
exchequer on July 15th, 1810, was a powerful and much feared man, but 
one knowing little of matters concerning credit and the paper trouble. In the 
beginning he carried on O’Donnell’s system. The redemption committee 


assembled and* on September 8th, new laws appeared for the execution of 
the February patent. The liquidation tax on all movable and landed estates 
was imposed and a month later many public properties were put up for sale. 
A board of court commissioners was to draw up a land register and tax 
reform. The scarcity of money became so great that the government was 
forced to issue a respite for all payments then due. The tax of 10 per cent, 
on all estates ruined the value of landed property and especially that of the 
small landowners, who composed 90 per cent, of the proprietors and who 
cultivated 80 per cent, of the ground. 


Even after the charter of 1810 the realisations fell one third, the credit was 
amortised, and the welfare of the people greatly impaired. On the 4th of 
December, 1810, the premium stood at 1240 and the people fully expected a 
complete depreciation of the paper money. With the produce of their lands 
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peasants bought gold chains and rings in order to possess something, and 
many lit their pipes with cheques. The scarcity of provisions was appalling. 
A peck of corn cost 50 florins and a cord of wood 90. In consequence of the 
continental blockade there was no trade in coffee, sugar, cotton, wool, silk, 
or foreign wines, and their substitutes were not satisfactory. This brought 
privation of every description, discontent increased among the people and 
their confidence and trust were broken. The redemption committee 
announced on February 23rd, 1811, that the value of bank-notes then 
existing was 1,060,- 798,753 florins. The government declared itself 
bankrupt. On February 20th was signed and sealed the finance patent which 
with one mighty blow was to put an end to all difficulties with the paper 
money. A copy was sent out to all the provinces and on March 15th on the 
same day and same hour it was to be proclaimed in every town and village. 
The first words gave out that the circumstances demanded great sacrifices. 
Bank-notes would be reduced to one fifth their nominal value and be 
exchanged for bills of payment. By February, 1812, cheques were out of 
circulation and the bills of payment were decreased to 212,159,750 florins. 


Henceforth this rate was to be considered as the Vienna valuation and all 
contracts were to be made accordingly. Engagements entered upon before 
1799 were to be fulfilled at the same rate and contracts of 1799 were to be 
reckoned according to the exchange of the day on which they were made. 
To help in the carrying out of this plan a scale was given with the fixed 
circulation from year to year and from month to month; for a loan of 100 
florins in February, 1803, the debtor paid 129 florins in paper; in 1806, 148 
florins; in 1809, 234 florins; in 1810, 398 florins, and in 1811 a cheque of 
500 florins. After March 1st all drafts on banks or offices were paid in bills 
of payment or in bank-notes at the five-fold rate of value as declared. 
Copper coinage realised one fifth its nominal value; 30 kreutzer pieces 
equalled 6 kreutzers and pieces of 15 kreutzers equalled 3 kreutzers. 
Interest on all notes of hand was reduced by one half, but in September all 
fixed property taxes were done away with. 


During the winter of 1810-1811 it had certainly been rumoured that the 
government was making a reform, but such severe and sweeping measures 
had not been expected. The ministers of finance explained the need and 
justice of the steps they were taking and asserted that the actual properties 
and possessions of the nation were not lessening, but that they were only 
being differently divided. Nevertheless the finance patent was universally 
condemned. Its system was primitive and unsound and made no provision 
for the future. It had no special object and was both unjust and unnecessary. 
It confiscated the fruits of work and industry, upset all codes of debit and 
credit, and sanctioned a complete change in the relationship with one’s own 
property. They who had 5 florins possessed now but one, whoever had 
bought an estate for 10,000 florins on the 14th of March now had 2,000 
florins, 60,000 florins’ worth of inherited property fell to 12,000 florins, 
and he who had mortgaged one fifth of his estate was now a beggar. 
Troubles and complications quickly arose, families were ruined, and many 
put an end to their lives. 


In Hungary the greatest confusion reigned, because the patent had not yet 
been accepted and debtors wanted to pay but creditors would not accept and 
nobody gave credit. The government wanted the state assembly, opened by 
Emperor Francis on August 31st, 1811, to grant a guarantee for 
100,000,000 gulden in bills of payment, a yearly contribution of 12,000,000 


for the sinking fund and the introduction of the scale. After a hard fight the 
assembly granted the yearly contribution but the scale was rejected. The 
consultation 
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lasted ten months until May 20th, when the government closed the 
assembly, and on September 1st they introduced the scale as a provisional 
law of justice. The Austrians had shown their patriotism throughout the 
war, had paid every tax imposed, suffered the depreciation in interest and 
the losses caused by the fluctuating standard, but they would not submit to 
the finance patent as they saw it had no definite end. The national debt was 
not lessened and the deficit, the famine, and the scarcity of money 
remained. Then, as a change in the affairs of Russia disturbed Austria again, 
back came the paper trouble with all its fearful consequences. Count Wallis 
was dismissed from office. His successor Count Ugarte circulated a new 
paper money consisting of bills of advance to the value of 45,000,000 
gulden. The sum was soon doubled and this system remained until Count 
Stadion, in 1816, brought order into the finances of the country and re- 
established them on a secure basis, without proclaiming a bankruptcy. 


INCREASING AGGRESSIONS OF NAPOLEON 


On the occasion of Napoleon’s second marriage the court of Vienna had 
been not a little astounded at his absolute refusal to allow the archduchess 
Marie Louise to give that pledge which was required of every archduchess 
on her marriage, and without which, according to an Austrian family law, 
the marriage could be dissolved — we mean the pledge by which the bride 
resigns all her claims to the monarchy. Some hidden design was suspected ; 
it was feared lest, in the event of a still possible conflict between Austria 
and France, Napoleon might found claims on this marriage. To this fear, 
affecting Austria alone, was soon joined another which freed the world 
from any delusion that Napoleon would halt on the path he had hitherto 
foflowed. Up till now he had bestowed more care on his family than was 


son Jehoiachin, called Jeconiah or Coniah by Jeremiah, reigned only three 
months. 


Nebuchadrezzar established as king in Jerusalem the last of the sons of 
Josiah, who changed his name, Mattaniah, to Zedekiah. As to Jeconiah, he 
remained prisoner in Babylon for thirty years. Evil-Merodach, successor to 
Nebuchadrezzar, freed him. Had Zedekiah contented himself with being 
satrap to the king of Babylon, he could have governed the remainder of the 
Jews in peace ; but he was drawn in different ways by the current of public 
opinion, then represented by the prophets as it is to-day by the newspapers. 
Those who announced an approaching deliverance were more eagerly 
listened to than those who, like Jeremiah, preached submission to the cpn- 
queror, for they could not believe that the Lord had abandoned his people. 
Zedekiah had received messages from Tyre and Sidon, Ammon and Moab; 
no doubt it was concerning a general rebellion. Jeremiah sent each of the 
ambassadors, and even the king, a wooden yoke, announcing that all people 
who resented the Babylonian yoke would be punished by the sword, 
famine, and plague. He himself appeared in the temple with a yoke on his 
shoulders. A prophet who was for war tore it off and broke it before the 
people, saying, ” Thus saith the Lord : Even so will I break the yoke of 
Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon from the neck of all nations within the 
space of two full years.” 


The king was greatly embarrassed, for it was only by the fulfillment that a 
true prophecy could be distinguished from a false. He began negotiations 
with Egyjat ; the king of Egypt, Hophra (Apries, Uah-ab-Ra), having 
promised him lielp, he refused to pay the tribute he had been subjected to 
for eight years. Nebuchadrezzar decided to settle the Jews, and came to 
attack Jerusalem. Zedekiah assembled the people, and to obtain the Lord’s 
favour it was decided that those who had Jewish slaves should free them, 
conform-ing with a law attributed to Moses, but which had never been 
carried out. The oath was taken with the ancient custom of cutting an ox in 
two and 
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consonant with equity, but now dissensions broke out; his brother Louis, 
king of Holland, seeing the ruin of his country, refused to enforce the 
continental system to the extent which Napoleon regarded as necessary for 
the overthrow of England ; unable to withstand Napoleon’s power. King 
Louis resigned the crown of Holland, which he had worn uneasily for four 
years, in favour of his eldest son Louis Napoleon, handed over the regency 
to his consort, Hortense, and returned to Gratz in Austria. But Napoleon did 
not recognise the transfer. Holland was declared to be an alluvial deposit 
which had been formed from the French rivers, and was incorporated with 
France. Soon followed other accessions of territory for France. Not only the 
Valais, but the Hanse towns also, were annexed to France, princes expelled 
from the confederation of the Rhine, and their lands united to France; thus 
the duke of Oldenburg, yielding to Napoleon’s might, went over to 
Alexander, the emperor of Russia; a considerable portion of the grand 
duchy of Berg, the provinces which had been handed over to Westphalia 
only in the beginning of this year, 1810, the domains of the duke of 
Arenberg, were incorporated with France. Thus the central and southern 
parts of Germany were cut off from Denmark and the North Sea, and the 
frontier of France was advanced to the Elbe. 


All this must have caused the greatest anxiety to the Russian emperor, since 
the Prussian fortresses on the Oder were still occupied by French troops, 
and the duchy of Warsaw, erected after the Peace of Tilsit (July, 1807), 
increased by a part of Galicia after the Peace of Schonbrunn, and obedient 
to Napoleon’s most faithful ally the king of Saxony, afforded a fruitful 
source of disturbance for Russian Poland as well as a dangerous point of 
attack, a most dangerous basis for military operations; besides this the 
emperor Alex- 
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ander refused to enforce the continental system ^ in his dominions to the 
extent that Napoleon wished. There were also other causes of quarrel 
between Russia and France, and war between them threatened. 


AUSTRIA IN THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1812 


The two courts of Vienna and Berlin at last perceived that their interests 
were the same ; that their policies must go hand in hand. Both now 
endeavoured to preserve neutrality; but to remain neutral in the full sense of 
the term was impossible. When Napoleon went to Dresden, the emperor 
Francis also repaired thither, but neither he nor the king of Prussia managed 
to hold aloof from the war. Neutrality for the imperial state of Austria 
Napoleon did indeed concede, but Austria, like Prussia, had to put in the 
field an auxiliary corps of thirty thousand men for the Franco-Russian war; 
the Prussians formed the extreme right wing of the gigantic French army, 
the Austrian corps was under the leadership of Prince Schwarzenberg and 
had one privilege ov^ the rest of the ahies, namely that Prince 
Schwarzenberg had to take orders from no one but Napoleon himself. 


Napoleon led 400,000 infantry, 80,000 cavalry, and 1,700 cannon across the 
Russian borders. Never had the world seen such an army since the time of 
the Persian king Xerxes. Napoleon’s victorious advance to Moscow, the 
firing of that city, the retreat of the French, their defeat at the Beresina, the 
annihilation of the huge army by the treble forces of the pursuer, hunger, 
and cold, belong to the history of Russia and of France. The Austrian 
auxiliary corps fought unwillingly for France, but from discipline it fought 
with that courage and that submission to the command of its emperor which 
has ever distinguished the Austrian army. 


Prince Schwarzenberg rescued the Saxon corps under the French general 
Reynier, whereupon it was placed by Napoleon under Schwarzenberg ‘s 
command. When the French began the retreat from Moscow, which was the 
destruction of their army, a Russian official appeared before Prince 
Schwarzenberg with full powers to conclude a three months’ armistice ; he 
demanded the surrender of Warsaw and instanced, as an example, the 
Prussian general York, who, with his corps, had forsaken the French, and in 
exchange he offered the house of Austria west Galicia, which had been lost 
at the Peace of Schonbrunn. Prince Schwarzenberg answered that he did not 


indeed doubt that there was not a single man amongst his troops who had 
not entered against his will into the war for the cause of France, but he was 
convinced that, if he were capable of taking such a step as York had taken, 
even those who had been most dissatisfied with the outbreak of the war 
with Russia would be the first to condemn him. The Austrian was 
accustomed to obey the orders of his monarch and not negotiate on his own 
responsibility. But, acting on the principles of his emperor, he was prepared, 
in order to avoid further bloodshed, not to advance again in a hostile 
fashion, but he would declare that his emperor’s protection must extend to 
Saxony, and that he could in no wise sacrifice Reynier. 


To this the Russians would not agree and the armistice was not concluded, 
but the Russians showed themselves no longer hostile to the Austrians, so 
that when soon afterwards the Saxons were attacked by the Russians, and 
Schwarzenberg had the Saxons relieved by Austrians during the night, the 


[‘ In accordance with the continental system, instituted by Napoleon’s 
decrees issued from Berlin in 1806, all trade and intercourse with the 
British Isles was forbidden to France and her allies. | 
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Russians abandoned the fight the next day when they perceived that the 
Austrians were opposed to them. The Austrian auxihary corps left the seat 
of war when the Russians had penetrated to Prussia. In accordance with 
Napoleon’s wish the emperor Francis made Prince Schwarzenberg a field- 
marshal; certain persons who had especially distinguished themselves in the 
campaign were rewarded by Emperor Francis at Schwarzenberg’s request. 
The decorations which Napoleon had intended for the Austrian army corps 
had been declined by Schwarzenberg in the course of the campaign with the 
declaration, ” The emperor of Austria will know how to reward his 
servants.” This promise was now fulfilled. 


THE WAR OF LIBERATION, AND AUSTRIA’S ARMED 
INTERVENTION (1813 A.D.) 


With the annihilation of the French army in the ice-fields of Russia the first 
act of the war was ended; the second began when the Russians set foot on 
German soil. All Prussia rose in arms against France; for six years she had 
felt the yoke of French arbitrary rule. The king had gone to Breslau and 
concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with Russia; the 
confederation of the Rhine was declared dissolved, the return of German 
liberty proclaimed. But Napoleon had hurried to Paris to rouse the might of 
France to the continuation of the struggle. With marvellous rapidity he 
raised a new army, to which only cavalry were wanting, for, though all 
France was Called on to supply volmiteer horsemen, and though the call was 
responded to with alacrity, yet the number of riders was still too small in 
relation to those of the allies. In infantry he was superior to the allied 
Russians and Prussians. In the spring of 1813 the armies stood opposed to 
one another in Saxony, ready for a fresh contest. 


In the meantime Austria had offered her intervention.“ The French 
ambassador wanted to ascertain the condition of the Austrian auxiliary 
corps. So his master declared that to this corps as a component part of his 
army he would despatch special orders. Metternich replied that the auxiliary 
corps would be too weak, compared with the Russian force, to engage in 
fresh battle. ” So then,” persisted Narbonne, “in spite of the alliance and of 
the responsibilities upon which you have entered, you will not fight?” 


When Narbonne brought this fact before Emperor Francis at an audience, “I 
cannot allow my troops to be extirpated,” said the emperor. ” Your majesty 
then regards the alliance as at an end?” “It is your master who annuls it, and 
forces me to propose an armed intervention. I will assemble two hundred 
thousand men, that they may co-operate with the French army.” “You have 
then decided to go with us?” “Yes, on condition that your master listens to 
reason, as I hope he will. I am responsible to my subjects for all the blood 
that I cause them to shed and I shall not alter my decision. My conscience 
demands this of me. If I acted otherwise I should have to bear the blame 
before God.” Emperor Francis had already determined to take up an 
independent position, so that he might act in accordance with his own 


judgment. To do this it was necessary in the first place to annul the treaty of 
March 14th, 1812, the provisions of which were no longer adapted to 
circumstances so completely altered. 


Meanwhile it was really France that facilitated Austria’s transition from its 
fettered position to one of greater independence. Even before 
Schwarzenberg’s arrival in Paris, Count Bubna had proposed that the 
existing treaty of alliance should be altered so that Austria might be able to 
“mediate” with greater effect; there being no longer any question of a mere 
” intervention” — 
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Russia and Prussia could never believe in the impartiality of Austria as long 
as intimate relations continued between the mediator and one of the hostile 
parties. To Metternich’s great satisfaction, Maret fell in with this proposal : 
“Austria may play the principal part,” he wrote on April 9th, to Vienna. “As 
they wish for peace, let them equip themselves with the means of imposing 
it upon the enemies of France; let them threaten Russia and Prussia with the 
despatch of one hundred thousand men upon their flanks.” 


Metternich declared his acquiescence; only desiring Narbonne to inform 
him what the basis of this peace was to be. As Narbonne could give him no 
information, Metternich decided to make a beginning himself, and first of 
all to make clear Austria’s new position in relation to France. “The march 
of events” so it appeared in a verbal note which Schwarzenberg, on the 21st 
of April, 1813, gave to the French minister of foreign affairs,” the advance 
of the theatre of war from Czernowitz to Eger, the most important point, 
throughout a distance of more than four hundred hours, on the Austrian 
border, no longer admits of his majesty the emperor taking part in the war 
merely as an auxiliary power. In the situation now approaching, Austria 
finds her only course to be armed intercession. The emperor of Austria 
desires peace. He will propose this to all the courts of Europe and will not 
fail to give it its full weight. In this course he will not confine himself to 


mere words of peace; if exaggerated views should triumph over sense and 
moderation, he will without hesitation throw a deciding weight on the side 
of that power which he recognises as his natural ally.” 


At this time Napoleon was no longer in France. Immediately after his 
departure, the empress granted an audience to Schwarzenberg, who tried to 
show her the seriousness of the situation. Marie Louise’s eyes were still full 
of the tears she had shed at the separation from her husband; she begged 
they would treat her position in France with consideration. As regards 
Napoleon and his minister, it did not occur to them, that Emperor Francis 
might desire to break off his alliance with France. The duke of Bassano 
(Maret), in his negotiations with Schwarzenberg constantly spoke of “the 
alliance” and “the marriage” till at last the prince said: “The marriage, 
always and always the marriage! It was made by policy and policy could 
unmake it” (La politique Va faite, la politique pourrait la defaire). 


Schwarzenberg’s warnings were not without grounds. At the seat of war 
Napoleon’s cause looked in more than one respect, anything but favourable. 
Since his absence the French arms had suffered one reverse after another. 
On April 2nd, General Morand had been defeated by a skirmishing party 
under Cerniseu; on the 5th [of April, 1813], Prince Eugene had fought, and 
lost, against the united Russians and Prussians at Mockern; Czenstochowa, 
Thorn, and Spandau had already fallen. Moreover even the old allies 
seemed to be on the eve of a schism. Mecklenburg had already withdrawn 
from the confederation of the Rhine. The conduct of King Frederick 
Augustus of Saxony, appeared equally remarkable, although on the 23rd he 
had again given an assurance, ” that he would faithfully abide by the French 
system, to which alone Saxony owed its recovery and advancement.” 


Between the 19th and 20th of April he suddenly forsook Ratisbon, in dread 
lest he should be taken prisoner while on the road with his money and 
treasures. The gunners with lighted lunts, the cavalry with drawn sabres, 
marched in this fashion on a journey which resembled a war-march, first to 
Linz and then to Prague, whence on the 27th of April Frederick Augustus 
sent General Langenau to Vienna to arrange general rules of conduct, at the 
same time informing the king of Prussia, that he had quite agreed to the 
armed 
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intervention of Austria. When in Vienna Narbonne requested an explanation 
of the king of Saxony’s appearance, Metternich feigned astonishment: “He 
appeared in Bohemia Hke a flash of lightning.” “Yes, like lightning.” 
Narbonne answered sarcastically, “but it seems that you have had the skill 
of Franklin to turn the lightning in the direction you desired.” At this time 
Austria also tried to draw Bavaria into a share in the armed intervention; j 
but the negotiations were terminated by the demand of Austria for the res-I 
toration of that part of Bavaria which she had lost in 1809, without being 
able to offer Bavaria any equivalent. 


On the 15th of April Napoleon had left St. Cloud, in order to take com- \ 
mand of his newly gathered army. It was no longer the ” grand army ” of 
the ‘ year before, but not inconsiderable for all that; in fact a force fit to 
make head against all his enemies. It was certainly formed, for the most 
part, of young men, inexperienced in warfare; but Russia, too, had been 
compelled to fill up the frightful gaps which the campaign of 1812 had 
made in the ranks of veteran soldiers, with young men, while the Prussian 
troops, too, consisted of a very large majority indeed of almost untried 
recruits. So, as far as the heart of the army was concerned, things were 
about equally balanced on each side; the majority in numbers and the 
advantage in the genius of its leaders were, however, unquestionably on the 
side of the French. 


Russians and Prussians together scarcely mustered 90,000 men. Against 
these till now the viceroy of Italy with his 30,000 had been worsted. But 
now Napoleon brought fresh troops to the number of 120,000 men, so that 
his adversary was considerably outnumbered. On April 26th Napoleon was 
in Erfurt. Here he was met by despatches from Paris and Vienna, the 
contents of which greatly enraged him. It was the idea of the armed 
intervention of Austria, now once more in an independent position, which 
so infuriated him. He felt that the Austrian policy was drawing closer and 
closer around him a circle through which his arrogance struggled in vain to 


break. Wishing to ascertain how far the autocracy of his former ally had 
prospered, he communicated to the Austrian auxiliary force the order to 
proceed against the Russians, jointly with Poniatowski. Precisely the 
reverse of this, however, happened. The auxiliary corps, which, now that 
Frimont was ill, was under the leadership of Major-General Bianchi, had, 
since the 23rd of April proceeded entirely to withdraw from the left bank of 
the Vistula. 


The Poles, however, feU into a state of the greatest excitement over this 
command from the French headquarters; they dreamed of reconquering 
Warsaw. But, as the Austrians continued their work of withdrawal 
undisturbed, Poniatowski, whose force could not possibly make head 
against the Russians, was also obliged to evacuate Cracow. The Poles, with 
the united remnants of the Regnier corps and a battalion of French light 
horse, were sent over the Austrian territory after disarmament, in order to 
meet on the other side with the French army which now under Napoleon’s 
personal generalship was making rapid progress. 


THE DEFEAT OF THE ALLIES AT LIJTZEN (1813 A.D.) 


On May 2nd the Russo-Prussian army under Wittgenstein — Kutusov was 
killed on the 28th of April — fought at Liitzen and Grossgorschen, but after 
a sanguinary contest they had to abandon the field. On the 8th, Alexander 
and Frederick William forsook the capital of Saxony, which Napoleon 
presently entered in triumph. For King Frederick Augustus there was now 
no possibility of staying longer in Prague. On the 3rd of May Napoleon had 
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akeady sent him word through the duke of Weimar: ” If he is against me, he 
will lose everything he possesses! ” On the 5th and 6th of May, news came 
to Prague of the victory at Liitzen; and close upon that, came Minister 
Serra, despatched thither direct by Napoleon, to demand, with the threat of 
returning the same evening in case of a refusal, that the king should 


immediately go back to Dresden, Frederick Augustus, intimidated, 
weakened in health, and naturally plastic, dared not resist such pointed 
instructions. He broke off negotiations with Austria, and under cover of the 
night, on the stone bridge of Prague, Langenau destroyed all papers bearing 
upon them. On the morning of the 10th tiie king travelled by way of Teplitz 
to Dresden, whilst the queen and other members of his family remained 
behind in Prague. Napoleon, however, insisted further that they should 
follow with the treasure, and accordingly they left Prague on the 20th, a part 
of the transport carrying the treasure having started for Saxony two days 
earlier. Langenau, who could no longer remain with the king, went to 
Vienna and entered the Austrian service. 


The tone the Austrian cabinet had adopted towards the French during the 
last few weeks was clear and decided; there was no longer any doubt as to 
Austria’s position and firm resolve. But it was not yet the custom of the 
time to print the foreign news of one day in the newspapers of the next; 
indeed it was a part of the statecraft of that day carefully to avoid premature 
hints of any matter which was not absolutely settled. So the great public 
still in doubt as to the views of the Austrian government, continued to 
blame Metternich for weakness and indecision. In hot heads alternated the 
most extraordinary schemes — now of ways to get rid of him, now of ways 
to use him against Napoleon. There was an organised conspiracy of the 
anti-Bonapartists within and without the imperial state, formed with the 
intention of furthering what they called “making Austria honest.” On the 
other hand the imperial government did its utmost to destroy Napoleon’s 
suspicion that it was fostering fresh negotiations for an alliance with his 
opponents, its efforts naturally inspiring the opponents of France with 
renewed bitterness and doubt. 


England’s diplomatic agents, King, and Alexander Horn, were obliged to 
quit Vienna. General Scharnhorst, wounded at Liitzen, had accepted a 
commission from his king, to endeavour to persuade Emperor Francis to 
join the Russo-Prussian alliance. But two post stations before Vienna he 
was met by the news that neither the emperor nor Count Metternich could 
receive him, and consequently he had to return to Prague, where he soon 
afterwards succumbed to the effects of his wounds. In Vienna it was 
intended by the authorities to keep a free hand, and not to allow themselves 


to be hampered or diverted from their self-imposed task of independent 
intervention.“ 


Nevertheless the army was strengthened by recruiting and by the militia 


ilandwehr) battalions. The emperor Francis had calculated on eight 
thousand 


horse, but so keenly was the need of great efforts felt throughout the 
country, 


and so ready was the country to meet the emperor’s wishes, that within a 
month sixteen thousand horsemen were offered. They received the name of 


Veliten, and were divided amongst the regiments of Hussars ; the strength 
of 


; the Hussar regiment was thus raised to twelve squadrons, two Hussar 
regiments — the imperial and palatine Hussars — even counted fourteen 
squadrons; the strength of these regiments reached two thousand horse. 

; Napoleon now concluded a six weeks’ armistice with the allies. He needed 


: it to complete his armament, for it was now clear to him that Austria 
would 


: sooner or later join his enemies. The situation of Europe was in the highest 


‘ degree difficult. An offer which Napoleon had made to hand over Silesia 
to 
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passing between the portions of meat. But the news came that an Egyptian 
army was arriving in Judea; the Chaldeans went to meet it. They thought 
that all was won, that there was no necessity to mind, and each one took 
back his slaves. Jeremiah, indignant at this, announced that the town should 
be burned, and that the land should become a desert. Then, as he tried to 
leave Jerusalem, he was accused of wanting to pass over to the enemy. They 
had become very suspicious of him. ” Let him be put to death,” said they, 
“for he unnerves the hands of the fighting men.” The king was obliged to 
have the prophet put in prison. 


According to Josephus, the Egyptian army was beaten in a great battle. 
Jeremiah alone says it returned to Egypt. The Chaldeans continued the siege 
of Jerusalem, which lasted for nearly ten years : ” The famine prevailed in 
the city, and there was no bread for the people of the land. And the city was 
broken up, and all the men of war fled by night by the way of the gate 
between two walls, which is by the king’s garden. Now, the Chaldeans were 
against the city round about : and the king went the way toward the plain. 
And the army of the Chaldeans pursued after the king, and overtook him in 
the plains of Jericho : and all his army were scattered from him. So they 
took the king and brought him up to the king of Babylon at Riblah.” The 
walls of Jerusalem were destroyed, the city was devastated by fire, and 
great numbers of prisoners were carried off to Babylon. 


The king of Babylon confided the government of the land to a Jew called 
Gedaliah, a friend of Jeremiah, and probably, like him, a partisan of peace 
and submission. Gedaliah established his residence at Mizpah, and 
announced to the Jews that they had nought to fear in remaining faithful to 
Nebuchadrezzar. The officers and soldiers who had hidden themselves in 
the provinces at the time of the taking of Jerusalem, returned in large 
numbers. A great number of Jews emigrated to Egypt, in spite of the 
prophecies of Jeremiah, announcing to them that they would be pursued by 
the vengeance of the king of Babylon, and that Egypt would be conquered. 
The prophet Ezekiel, one of those transported in Jehoiachin’s time, also 
prophesied the conquest of Egypt by the Chaldeans. According to Josephus, 
these predictions were fulfilled. Nebuchadrezzar had beaten and killed 


Austria, and his angry declaration that the house of Brandenburg-llohenzol- 
lern must be expelled, was entirely opposed to the views of tlie emperor 
Francis, for he regarded tlie preservation of the Prussian monarchy in its 
previous extent as necessary for the good of Europe, It was also plain, from 
the latest events of the war, that Russia and Prussia in spite of all their 
heroism, were not equal to conquering Napoleon. If the present moment 
were lost, Napoleon’s solitary rule would be established, and the 
opportunity to win the liberty of Europe would be lost forever. If Austria 
watched the struggle without taking part, she must expect that she (would 
subsequently be dismembered and perish. Emperor Francis therefore 
pursued his armaments with redoubled effort, but in order to try one more 
attempt at an agreement Count Bubna was sent to Napoleon, Count Stadion 
to the allies. Emperor Francis himself left Vienna and went to Gitschin in 
Bohemia to be nearer the seat of war. 


THE CONGRESS OF PRAGUE (1813 A.D.) 


To keep his opponents occupied Napoleon had announced through the 
French newspapers, soon after the battle of Liitzen, that he had proposed a 
peace congress at Prague, in which plenipotentiaries of France, Spain, 
Denmark, and the other friends of France would appear on the one side, and 
those of England, Russia, Prussia, and the rest of the allies on the other, to 
determine the principles of a long peace. 


The suggestion had not been submitted by Napoleon to a single court; but 
the glamour which surrounded him was now so great that this journalistic 
notice sufficed to bring the congress into existence. It was actually opened 
at Prague. It was, however, soon evident that Napoleon was not in earnest 
about the peace negotiations. The passports promised to the English 
deputies were first kept back, then refused altogether, and the French 
plenipotentiaries did not arrive in Prague till sixteen days after the opening 
of the congress and then without full powers; over this and over the forms 
of the negotiations time was lost and the armistice prolonged to some 
weeks. The allies would have left France her Rhine frontier, but have 
restored Prussia and abolished Napoleon’s influence in Germany and Italy. 
In order to get at Napoleon’s views in the shortest way, Metternich himself 
went to Dresden. A heated discussion ensued between him and Napoleon 


during which the angry emperor threw the hat which he held in his hand on 
the ground. On any other occasion any other foreign ambassador or minister 
would have picked up the hat, but Metternich did not and went on speaking 
in a determined manner. The result of the interview was the knowledge that 
peace was impossible. At midnight, on the last day of the prolonged 
armistice, war was declared by Austria also (August 10th). An ably written 
manifesto gave an account of the reasons which had determined the 
emperor to this step. Soon after Austria formally entered the confederation 
of the northern powers. 


The Allies under Austrian Leadership 


Already during the armistice, when the hope of a peaceful accommodation 
had disappeared, the three great powers at Trachenberg in Silesia, had 
determined the plan of operations. The entire conduct of the war and the 
supreme command over all the armies was given to the Austrian field- 
marshal. Prince Karl Schwarzenberg. He also held immediate command of 
the main army, composed of Austrians, Russians, and Prussians, which was 
stationed in Bohemia on the Eger. It was 230,000 strong; in Silesia, Bliicher 
commanded 
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95,000 Prussians and Russians on the Katzbach; on the Hamel and Spree 
the ex-French marshal Bernadotte, now crown prince of Sweden, led 
150,000 men. According to the plan, whichever army Napoleon should 
march against was to avoid a battle, whilst the other two were to overpower 
the divisions sent against them and march against Napoleon in flank and 
rear. An Austrian army stood opposed to the Bavarians on the Austro- 
Bavarian border. On the Italian frontier an Austrian army under Hiller lay 
opposite the Franco-Italian army of the viceroy. 


Napoleon’s forces between the Oder and the Elbe and in Franconia were 
360,000 men, that is 100,000 less than those of the allies, but he had a 


concentric position, had to consider no one in command, and what general 
could show such military experience, so many astounding campaigns, so 
many brilliant victories? In calculating the opposing forces an inspired 
general like Napoleon counted for 100,000 men. The war was therefore by 
no means so easy a matter, the victory by no means so sure as it was then 
represented to the nations, and as they, partly in the frenzy of enthusiasm, 
partly in the hatred of the French, believed. 


As soon as war was declared Napoleon started for Silesia with a superior 
force to annihilate Bliicher, but the latter retreated before him in order to 
avoid the battle which Napoleon desired. 


THE BATTLE OF DRESDEN (AUGUST 26-27TH, 1813) 


In accordance with the general plan the main army of the allies under 
Schwarzenberg now marched on Dresden. On the fourth day (August 25th) 
it stood before Dresden. Owing to exhaustion, and because all the troops 
had not yet come up, the attack was deferred till the next day. This caused 
its failure, for in the night Napoleon came back from Silesia with a great 
part of the troops. All attacks of the allied arm failed; the weather was bad 
and added to this the news arrived that the French general, Vandamme, had 
reached the main line of retreat. This compelled the main army to a retreat 
which had to be executed in disjointed masses in the face of the enemy. The 
army had lost several thousand in prisoners and slain, amongst the last 
being the French general Moreau, who had come from America to fight 
against Napoleon, Only the long marches and the heroic courage with 
which the Russian general Ostermann made head against the wild fury of 
Vandamme averted the ruinous consequences which might have resulted 
from the mishap of Dresden. 


A whole day long (August 29th) had Ostermann ofTered resistance to the 
superior forces of the French at Kulm, not far from Teplitz. This gave the 
troops who fought unsuccessfully at Dresden time to come up. Vandamme 
had calculated that Napoleon would hasten to his support and therefore 
continued the contest on the following day. But Napoleon came not, and so 
the day ended with the complete defeat and the capture of Vandamme 


(August 30th). For a long time it was not known why Napoleon had not 
himself made haste to cut off the retreat of the allied army. He himself at 
last solved the riddle. He had meant to, but at Pirna he had been attacked 
with sickness which made him fancy he had been poisoned. By this means 
all operations were brought to a standstill, Vandamme was lost, and the 
main army of the allies was out of danger. The Prussians meantime had won 
the victories of Katzbach and Grossbeeren and the French defeats at Denne- 
witz and other places soon followed. 
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[1813-1811 A.D.] BATTLE OF LEIPSIC, OR BATTLE OF THE NATIONS 
(1813 A.D.) 


Napoleon marched in person against the main army in Bohemia and here 
several brilliant skirmishes were fought, but no great battle. By the partial 
defeats which Napoleon’s marshals had suffered, his army had been 
weakened in numbers and shaken in morale; Schwarzenberg now appeared 
in time to deal a decisive blow. Bliicher had joined the northern army, the 
main army advanced from the Erzgebirge, and Napoleon was threatened in 
flank and rear. The king of Westphalia had been expelled from Cassel by 
Chernicheff. Napoleon had to make up his mind to abandon his position at 
Dresden. He hurried to Leipsic; Schwarzenberg despatched Bliicher and 
Bernadotte thither. Never since the encounter of Attila and the Roman 
general Aetius, had such masses been led to the fight as in the battle of the 
Nations at Leipsic. It lasted four days [October 16th-19th, 1813] and ended 
with Napoleon’s complete defeat; 300 cannon, 1,000 ammunition carts, 
3,000 waggons, 15,000 prisoners including 13 generals and 23,000 
wounded fell into the hands of the allies. With the relics of the army 
Napoleon hastened to the Rhine; but had once again to fight during his 
retreat. Bavaria had joined the allies, the Bavarians and the Austrians 
opposed to them had united and under Wrede had occupied Hanau in order 
to stop Napoleon. After a fierce contest the French broke through and 
crossed the Rhine without further opposition. 


Soon the allied army also came in sight of the river. They stood on the 
frontiers of that kingdom whence during many years victorious armies had 
so often marched; now it was its turn to cross, in the triumph of victory, that 
stream which Germany would no longer regard as her frontier but her river. 
Wherever they turned their eyes mighty images arose. Looking back they 
saw Germany liberated, before them the land, where, to their glory or death, 
further contests awaited them. They were to seek the lion in his den. 


Schwarzenberg wished to cross the Rhine at once, but the negotiations of 
the cabinets prevented the execution of this plan. From Frankfort the allied 
monarchs declared that it was their wish to see France great, strong, and 
successful, and that the greatness and strength of France was a fundamental 
principle of the European state system. They assured France an extension 
which she had never possessed under her kings, but Napoleon refused their 
offers and prepared himself for a despairing resistance. He could not believe 
that fortune and victory had forever turned their backs on him. The war had 
to begin again. The allies decided not to observe the neutrality of 
Switzerland which would have been solely to the advantage of Napoleon, 
and determined to cross the Rhine through Switzerland. 


AUSTRIAN SUCCESSES IN ITALY; THE OVERTHROW OF 
NAPOLEON (1814 A.D.) 


Meantime the fortresses in Germany had capitulated one after the other 
though not without a brave resistance. In Italy Hiller had driven the viceroy 
back on the Adige, and Laibach, Triest, and the Tyrol as well as Dalmatia 
had been occupied. Bellegarde now took command in Hiller’s place and 
there was a short suspension of hostilities. Murat occupied Rome (January 
14) and concluded an alliance with Austria against his brother-in-law and 
benefactor. The viceroy Eugene, resisted so long as Napoleon held his own; 
with his fall Eugene also abandoned the struggle and left Italy. 


[‘ See volume xii, p. 607, for other estimates of the losses. ] 
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The allied army, disregarding the neutrality of Switzerland, crossed the 
Rhine, and a month later 120,000 men under Schwarzenberg stood on the 
heights of Langres; Bliicher was on the Maas with 50,000 men, 30,000 
Austrians threatened Lyons, Napoleon assembled his forces at Chalons-sur- 
Marne to the number of 120,000. The campaign which he now began was 
one of the finest in his life, but the momentary advantages gained were his 
ruin, for they induced him not to enter frankly into the peace proposals of 
Chatillon. 


In this town the allies had met Napoleon’s ambassadors to negotiate a peace 
(February 5th to March 19th, 1814). The advantages gained by the French 
induced Schwarzenberg to offer Napoleon an armistice. But he refused it. 
He hoped to divide Austria from the northern alliance by a separate 
agreement.’ But in this he was unable to succeed, because the allies had 
already concluded at Chaumont an offensive and defensive alliance aimed 
directly at Napoleon in case the congress of Chatillon should lead to no 
results. Each power pledged itself to place 150,000 men in the field and 
England undertook in addition to pay £5,000,000 in annual subsidies. Her 
only privilege was that instead of her own army she might send foreign 
troops or pay increased subsidies instead of sending any forces; should one 
of the contracting powers be attacked the other powers must come to her aid 
with 60,000 men each. In view of such an alliance Napoleon’s hope of 
winning over Austria by herself was necessarily futile and since he was 
determined not to agree to the allies’ conditions the congress dissolved 
itself. Napoleon appealed to the sword, but twelve days later he had to lay it 
aside, vanquished. 


The course of the campaign in France is in brief as follows: Napoleon lost 
the battle of Brienne to Bliicher (February 1st) ; then he turned against the 
main army. When he failed to break through he once more faced round on 
the Prussians who did not on this occasion advance with the circumspection 
they had hitherto shown. He flung the individual corps apart. They drew 
back and joined the northern army which was advancing under Billow. 
Whilst this was being effected Napoleon again marched against 
Schwarzenberg. After the indecisive battle of Bar-sur-Aube, he threw 


himself by a bold manoeuvre on the allies’ line of communication and 
thought by this means to make sure of victory. But the allies paid no heed, 
and, marching on Paris, defeated the French division which had been 
stationed to guard the city. Paris capitulated and the allied army with the 
emperor of Russia and the king of Prussia marched in. The emperor Francis 
followed later. Louis XVIII was proclaimed king. Napoleon abdicated and 
was taken to the isle of Elba, (April 11th). Louis XVIII concluded with the 
allies a preliminary treaty by which France was confined to the frontiers she 
had possessed before the Revolution, Treaties of peace with the allied 
powers were concluded with each separately (May 30th). 


Emperor Francis returned to his own dominions and made a brilliant entry 
into Vienna. Thousands and thousands surged through the streets, drunk 
with joy and rejoicing in the wildest ecstacy; victory at last, after twenty 
years of war. The happiness of the world seemed founded. 


THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA (1814 A.D.) 


The allies had completed the great work of conquering Napoleon with 
extraordinary harmony and constancy. It now remained to regulate the 
conditions of Europe with a view to a permanent peace, and to this end a 
great congress had been summoned to Vienna; in the autumn it met. Almost 
all the monarchs appeared there in person while those absent were repreP^ 
W. — VOL. XIV. 3p 
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sented by their most trusted servants. The splendour and state which then 
reigned in Vienna, the joyous excited Ufe and movement cannot be 
described. Those who did not see, who did not share it, can form for 
themselves no satisfactory picture. A hundred thousand foreigners streamed 
thither; the tales of the Thousand and One Nights seemed to have become 
truth. 


The negotiations themselves offered many difficulties, for the allied 
monarchs had bound themselves by promises during the course of the war. 
The emperor of Russia had promised Poland an independent kingdom under 
his protection; Austria had undertaken to secure Murat in the possession of 
Naples, and, in the Treaty of Ried by which Bavaria declared against 
France, had promised the king of Bavaria complete compensation for 
everything which he might have to resign in favour of Austria. Finally the 
king of Prussia was justified in expecting the restoration of his former 
power. 


The congress of Vienna fell into a series of negotiations between the powers 
according to the measure in which this or that dominion was affected by the 
subject in hand. The main subjects of negotiation were Italy, the 
Netherlands, Poland, and Germany. 


In Italy, where Austria was chiefly interested, everything was easily 
arranged. The Austrian Netherlands devolved on the king of Holland, 
though even at this time there were voices which called attention to the 
differences of nationality and religion in the two countries and prophesied 
that no good would come of this unnatural alliance; but no attention was 
paid to them and it was thought that by this union a bulwark had been raised 
against France, all the more so since the duchy of Luxemburg also served to 
strengthen Holland. Great Britain was especially active in bringing about 
this enlargement of Holland in order to compensate for the loss of the cape 
of Good Hope which England was unwilling to return, but this arrangement 
deprived the congress of a great source of compensation and made the 
solution of the critical question more difficult. 


In Germany the kingdom of Westphalia had fallen to pieces of itself and the 
old rulers had everywhere returned to their former rights and possessions; 
on this occasion the king of England also received the title of king of 
Hanover. The question of the restoration of the old imperial dignity was 
agitated, but Emperor Francis did not respond to the idea, and it would have 
been a mere playing with forms since the ancient might of the German 
emperors could never be restored. The difficulties of effecting an 
arrangement in Germany lay in the claims of Bavaria and Prussia. The 
difficulties with Bavaria were such that the question was raised of handing 


the whole of Bavaria over to Austria, in exchange for which the house of 
Wittelsbach would receive the kingdom of Italy. But the exchange was not 
effected. Finally, Austria received from Bavaria, besides the Tyrol in the 
possession of which she had established herself, Salzburg, the Innviertel 
and Hausrukviertel, which had been resigned to Bavaria in the last unhappy 
war. Bavaria was indemnified with her old palatine territories, Wiirzburg, 
Aschaffenburg, and the present Rhenish Bavaria. 


The greatest complication lay in the indemnification of Prussia. If it had 
been possible to give her her former territories all would have been easy; 
but this was impossible, for a great part of the old Prussia had been 
incorporated after the Peace of Tilsit with the grand duchy of Warsaw, and 
the emperor of Russia had, as we have seen, promised Poland the 
restoration of the kingdom under his protectorate. Prussia, therefore, wanted 
the whole of Saxony as compensation. Austria was not in favour of either 
the restoration of Poland or the dethronement of the Saxon house. Prince 
Metternich (the emperor 
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Francis had raised him to the princely rank during the war of hberation,) did 
his utmost to induce the two powers, Russia and Prussia, to change their 
minds. France maintained that the restoration of legitimate government was 
a main task of the congress and that one of the most legitimate of rulers, the 
king of Saxony, could not be declared to have forfeited his throne merely 
because in the general upheaval of Europe he had lost his kingdom. 
England, Austria, and France, stood on one side; Russia and Prussia on the 
other. A new European war seemed on the point of breaking out but finally 
both parties gave way. The emperor of Russia resigned the duchy of Posen 
to Prussia, to Austria the salt-mines of Wieliczka, and those districts which 
in Austria’s last unhappy war had been torn from Galicia and handed over 
to the Russians. The town of Cracow with a territory of nineteen square 
miles was recognised as a free city. On the other hand Austria agreed to a 
sort of partition of Saxony. The Prussians had already occupied a part of the 


country but were not satisfied with this; they wanted the w/iole. War 
appeared imminent. Hanover, Bavaria, Holland, and Sardinia also joined 
with Austria, England, and France. Finally the Prussians abatecl their 
demands. About a third of Saxony and the present Rhenish Prussia formed 
the Prussian compensation. If we add Posen, Prussia was now quite as 
powerful as before the last unsuccessful war with France. 


THE WAR WITB. NAPOLEON IS RENEWED (1815 A.D.) 


Thus the main difficulties had been partly overcome, partly evaded, when 
suddenly, during a court festivity, the news came that Napoleon had quitted 
the isle of Elba, and had landed in France. The congress now came to a 
hasty conclusion. The German Confederation was brought into existence, 
the out-standing matters were hastily disposed of, the final act prepared. 
The powers armed for a fresh war. 


The first step of the allied great powers was to declare the outlawry of 
Napoleon. They announced that he had deprived himself of all claim to the 
protection of the law by entering French territory with arms in his hands. 
They added that with him there could be neither armistice nor peace. All 
available forces were called into play for the struggle with Napoleon. He 
might say with truth that his eagles were flying throughout France, from 
tower to tower to settle on that of Notre Dame. 


The prelude to the war took place in Italy. So soon as Murat received news 
of the acclamation with which Napoleon had been received in France, he 
came forward as his champion and, breaking through the papal territories, 
fell on the Austrians. The pope protested and left Rome. The outposts had 
already begun skirmishing when Murat sent to Vienna to declare that his 
intentions were wholly peaceful. But Austria concluded an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Ferdinand IV, who had been expelled from Naples 
ten years before, and was now living in Sicily. Murat had advanced to the 
Po before he encountered serious resistance but the Neapolitans were 
overthrown in every fight and at last defeated at Tolentino (May 2nd) ; ten 
thousand Austrians had beaten Murat’s army which then numbered thirty- 
four thousand fighting men. The NeapoH tan army was broken up; there 
was no further question of resistance ; the Austrians pressed on unchecked 
to Naples. Before they arrived the queen had been compelled by an English 


Hophra (Apries, Uah-ab-Ra), and had taken away into Chaldea the Jews 
established in the Delta. But M. Maspero says, ” Egyptian accounts do not 
allow of admitting the authenticity of this tradition ; on the contrary, they 
prove that Nebuchadrezzar met with a serious reverse.” 


An appendix to the Book of Jeremiah talks of 745 Jews carried away to 
Babylon five years after the fall of Jerusalem ; but it is probable that they 
were taken from among those who had remained in Judea after the mur-der 
of Gedaliah. According to these passages, the total number of those 
transported thrice in the reign of Nebuchadrezzar would be forty-six 
hundred souls. This number is so weak that one might think the author had 
counted only the heads of the family. The Lamentations attributed to 
Jeremiah offer us a poetical picture of the misery of Jerusalem and Judea 
after the Chaldean conquest: 


” How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of people ; how is she become 
as a widow, she that was great among the nations, and princess among the 
provinces ; how is she become tributary ? She weepeth sore in the night, 
and her tears are on her cheeks : among all her lovers she hath none to 
comfort her : all her friends have dealt treacherously with her, they are 
become her enemies. Our inheritance is turned to strangers, our houses 


fleet to deliver up the whole Neapolitan sea power (May 11th). Murat fled 
to the isle of Ischia and from thence to France. The queen, Murat’s wife, 
was, at her own request granted permission to live in the Austrian 
monarchy. When the 
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Austrians had entered Naples, Ferdinand IV, appeared in the capital and 
again mounted the tlirone of his fathers. 


THE FINAL OVERTHROW OF NAPOLEON 


It was not till after the Neapolitan conquest that the greater and more 
serious struggle began with Napoleon. The armaments on both sides were 
extraordinary. According to the general plan of operations the English and 
Prussians were to advance from the Netherlands, and the Austrians through 
the south of France. But before the latter could undertake anything of 
importance the whole war had been decided in a three days’ fight in the 
Low Countries. Napoleon had attacked the Prussians at Ligny (June 16th) 
and after a brave resistance had overthrown them, whereupon he turned on 
the English and fought against the duke of Wellington, the world-renowned 
battle of Waterloo (June 18th) which Napoleon lost because the Prussians, 
whom he believed to be in full flight, had collected and attacked him in rear 
and flank. The results of this extraordinary defeat were first that Napoleon, 
seeing his way of flight to America barred by English ships, surrendered to 
the English and, in accordance with the unanimous decree of the allies, was 
taken as a prisoner to the island of St. Helena; secondly the return of the 
Bourbons; and lastly the second Peace of Paris. 


The second Peace of Paris changed the frontiers of France only on the side 
of the Netherlands, and not to a considerable extent; but the works of art 
which during the revolutionary wars and under Napoleon had been gathered 
together from all quarters of the world and carried to Paris had now to be 
given back. A war tax of 700,000,000 francs was imposed on the country, 


and, in order to secure the tranquillity of France, 150,000 men of the armies 
of the allied powers were left in France under the supreme command of the 

duke of Wellington ; his army occupied several fortresses. The period for its 
retention in France was fixed at five years.? 


THE NEW AUSTRL\, AND THE GERMAN CONFEDERATION (1815 
A.D.) 


On the 9th of June the document was signed which contained all the 
agreements relative to the reconstruction of Europe, the final act (ade final) 
of the congress of Vienna. At this point we may insert a brief smrimary of 
its provisions as they affected Italy. The king of Sardinia, received all the 
territory of the whilom republic of Genoa, while Austria got (besides the 
kingdom of Lombardy and Venice) firstly, Modena, Reggio and Mirandola 
for the archduke Francis of Este ; secondly, Massa and Carrara for the 
archduchess Maria Beatrix of Este; thirdly, Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla 
for the empress Marie Louise; and fourthly, the grand duchy of Tuscany for 
the archduke Ferdinand of Austria. The infanta Maria Louisa, widow of the 
king of Etruria, received the principality of Lucca. The states of the chm’ch 
were restored, contrary to the wishes of Austria and by the instrumentality 
of Russia and Prussia, who were anxious to please their Roman Catholic 
subjects. The Marches, with Camerino and its dependencies, the duchy of 
Benevento, the principality of Pontecorvo, the legations of Ravenna, 
Bologna, and Ferrara (exclusive of the portion left of the Po) returned to the 
dominion of the papal see. The emperor of Austria, however, retained the 
right of garrisoning Ferrara and Comacchio. Finally, after King Murat had 
forfeited every claim on the forbearance of the powers by his wanton 
breach of the peace on March 22nd, and had staked and lost crown and 
kingdom in a hope-SHAKIN’G OFF THE NAPOLEONIC YOKE 581 
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less struggle with Austria and England, the whole kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies was restored to King Ferdinand IV. 


By this arrangement Austria became the one great power dominant 
throughout the Apennine peninsula, and the autocratic rule of Austria was 


the lot of the Italians so long as the territorial distribution of the 9th of June 
remained in force. 


In this new trans-Alpine Austria, which included, according to the original 
scheme, the three legations of Ravenna, Bologna and Ferrara, Metternich 
sought compensation and more than compensation for all that he sacrificed 
or resigned without remonstrance and without regret on the hither side of 
the Alps; thus abandoning the traditions of Maria Theresa and Joseph II, of 
Kaunitz and Thugut. Metternich’s Austria finally renounced her claim to 
Silesia and Bavaria, to anterior Austria and Belgium, to the crown of the 
Roman emperor and the status of the Roman empire. The Austria thus 
reconstructed was a southern Austria, which had cast the anchors of her 
sovereignty on the lower Danube and to right and left of the Adriatic, and 
had thus voluntarily withdrawn from a multitude of arduous duties and 
irksome complications which were bound up with her former frontiers and 
prerogatives. The emperor Francis decisively refused to assume the crown 
of Roman emperor which he had once worn, because he had neither the 
wish to fulfil imperial duties nor the power to exact imperial rights. But in 
this renunciation he gave up nothing but a mockery of valueless privileges 
and void possession. It did not by any means imply that he withdrew from 
German politics or surrendered the management of them to other powers. 
Quite the reverse. At the very moment when Austria laid her iron hand on 
Italy she instituted the German Confederation, in order to maintain in 
Germany an influence by which her ancient sovereignty should be revived 
in a modern form, and to prevent Russia from taking the place she desired. 
For this the German Confederation was her guarantee, and for this sole 
purpose she instituted it. But it was a triumph of diplomacy that this motive 
was never laid bare, that others worked for her without being aware of it, 
and that she was never forced into any utterance that must have betrayed it. 


The nature of the body which the act of confederation was meant to create 
is tellingly expressed by a single phrase at the beginning of that document : 
” The sovereign princes and free towns of Germany have agreed to unite in 
a permanent confederacy.” The word sovereign says all there is to say. It 
implies the denial of any federal authority, of any power of coercion on the 
one hand or obligation of obedience on the other, in a word, the denial of 
every kind of unity involved in the conception of a federal state. This word 


is enough to stamp the creation of the 8th of June, 1815, as a mere 
confederation of states, and when it was superseded — in 1866 for the north 
and in 1870 for the whole of Germany — by a federal state, the word sov-I 
ereign dropped out of the vocabulary of German state law. As long as it i 
stood, two points were incontestable — equality of privilege amongst all ‘ 
members of the Confederation, and the impossibility of deciding questions 
‘, that involved alterations in these privileges by the vote of the majority. I 
But, obvious as they are, these two consequences are nevertheless specially 
, emphasised in Articles 3 and 4. In the one it is stated, that ” all members ‘ 
of the confederation have equal rights,” and in the other, that “when it is ; a 
question of accepting or altering the fundamental laws of the confederate ; 
body, of jura smgulorum, or religious affairs, no decision can be arrived at, 
! either in select committee or in pleno (in the diet) by a majority of votes.” 
i The object of the confederation is stated as well as its character. 
Concerning 
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this point Article 2 says : ” The aim thereof is the maintenance of the 
external and internal security of Germany and the independence and 
inviolability of the several German states,” which means, as far as it refers 
to internal concerns, the maintenance of equal rights and protection against 
decisions of the majority, by which they might be imperilled. 


In Article 5 it is baldly stated that ” Austria presides in the assemblies of the 
confederation.” Nothing is said of the privileges accruing to this presidency, 
one duty only is mentioned. Austria must ” submit the proposals of 
members of the confederation for general consideration within a period 
hereafter to be determined.” But she had other duties of which the act of 
confederation says nothing and needed to say nothing; in particular that of 
using the military resources of the confederation in general and of Prussia 
in particular for the benefit of Austria as far as might be, while at the same 
time preventing Prussia from taking a leading place in the confederation. 
Briefly, the whole was an instrument for exalting Austria and keeping 


Prussia down, a confederation of states with Austria at its head, created to 
prevent the rise of a federal state with Prussia at its head. So we judge to- 
day, arguing back from the result that we know, to the purpose which was 
not realised at the time. But is this conclusion correct? Is it necessary to 
suppose that the subsequent occurences were desired, known, and 
calculated beforehand? 


Metternich’s Policy 


That is the question to which we have to find an answer in Metternich’s 
words and actions. We will start from an avowal made by him in the 
strictest confidence at Smalkald to Lord Aberdeen, the English ambassador, 
on the 30th of October, 1813, as they were travelling from Leipsic to 
Frankfort. As a corollary to the declaration that the emperor Francis would 
never consent to the complete incorporation of Saxony with Prussia and that 
a division was the utmost he would allow, he said, referring to the future of 
Germany in general, that the emperor knew it would be easy for him to 
proclaim himself emperor of Germany without more ado, and that such a 
step would probably be received with no great astonishment. But it would 
not bring the German Empire back to life, and the practical difficulties that 
must inevitably ensue might perhaps irreparably prejudice the advancement 
of the common cause. His imperial majesty desired to unite the states of 
Germany in the bond of mutual independence, and thus to establish a kind 
of union in which the strong should protect the interests of the weak, a sort 
of jcFclus perpetuum, in which his rank would assure to him to a certain 
extent the position of suzerain, but without the grave drawbacks of an 
unworkable system. This question, however, was one which the emperor 
wished to have left quite out of consideration for the nonce. The future 
organisation of German} was not necessarily bound up with the immediate 
object of the present struggle. His majesty was of opinion that if all the 
German states were actuated by the powerful motive of maintaining their 
individual independence no other incentive to the exercise of all their 
powers would be needed. He desired to see release from the domination of 
France put in the foremost place, and regarded the discussion of any other 
question as premature. 


Here we find at the outset an acknowledgement of the design wAhich we 
have subsequently learned to know by its fruits. To accomplish this purpose 
Metternich employed various methods, one of which is here mentioned, to 
wit, his abstention from touching upon the German question while the war 
was yet in progress, and in particular the avoidance of any explanation with 
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Prussia, who must not be displeased or set on her guard so long as there was 
such need of her incomparable army. On April 11th, 1813, Count 
Hardenberg urgently entreated an interview with Metternich, that he might 
come to a verbal understanding with him concerning German and Polish 
affairs. Metternich declined the interview and put Hardenberg off with 
references to the instructions he was going to send with Count Stadion to 
the headquarters of the allies. Stadion’s instructions, however, contained no 
mention of the German question, any more than of the Polish. Thus, even 
when he was at headquarters with Hardenberg, Metternich contrived to 
wrap his own views throughout the war in impenetrable obscurity as far as 
Prussia was concerned, and meanwhile by his actions to frustrate the 
Prussian schemes, which were frankly communicated to him, at all points. 
Hardenberg’s project, which he never attempted to conceal, was to raise 
Prussia to the position of the sovereign power of north Germany, first by 
rounding off her territory east of the Elbe (extending it if possible to the 
Weser), and secondly by a constitution which should bring the minor north 
German states, great and small, under her influence in matters political and 
military. In exchange Prussia was prepared to yield to Austria a similar 
position in south Germany. Such was the project which Knesebeck 
conveyed to Vienna on January 4th, 1813, and to the Russian headquarters 
on February 8th. 


This Prussian project completely traversed the scheme of Metternich, who 
repudiated the notion of any such partition of Germany, not because he 
wished to save the body of the German nation from dismemberment — in 
his eyes the German nation had no more existence than had national rights, 


when they ran counter to the good pleasure of the cabinet — but because he 
wished to secure for the Austrian cabinet an undivided ascendancy in 
Germany. To maintain this ascendancy intact he had recourse to an 
infalliable expedient. He set up the magic word “sovereignty” as a formula 
for the rights of German states, and made Austria the patron of the minor 
States, great and small, which prized this sovereignty above all things. On 
March 23rd, 1813, he commissioned Ritter von Lebzeltern to advise the 
emperor Alexander, then at Kalish, to proclaim openly to the princes of the 
confederation of the Rhine that they should forfeit nothing of their present 
status but should be allowed to enjoy “all sovereign rights in absolute 
independence.” Nothing came of this advice, for the Kalish proclamation 
dated March 25th, contained threats only and no promises at all. But the 
emperor Alexander privately authorised Count Metternich to come to an 
agreement with the princes of the South German Confederation of the 
Rhine on what terms he pleased, undertaking to sign whatever contract 
Metternich presented to him ready for signature. Prussia abandoned south 
German affairs to her Austrian friend, but it was in the south that the fate of 
all Germany was decided. By the treaties of Ried (October 8th) and Fulda 
(November 2nd) Metternich granted the kings of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg 
respectively not only the full and entire independence stipulated for in the 
Treaty of Teplitz, but the “sovereignty,” concerning which (so far from 
coming to an agreement with I Prussia) he had purposely avoided giving 
any sort of explanation. And ; with this word the whole German question 
was settled. 


The word sovereignty implies the right of repudiating every kind of 
subordination. To confer this right upon princes who may possibly have 
ruled i tyrannically because they themselves were subject to a ruthless 
tyranny, ™ now past away, was not to pardon but to reward them. And if this 
reward 1 were granted to princes who, to say the least, had rendered no 
service to ! the ahied cause, how could it be withheld from others who had 
been the 
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victims of tjrranny and whose cause was one with that of the alhes? Even 
had the elector of Hanover not held an exceptional position as king of Great 
Britain, he and the elector of Hesse, who had just returned from exile, could 
not rightfully be put in a lower place than the kings of Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg. In short, by the spell of the word sovereignty Metternich 
determined beforehand that Germany was to have, not a constitution, but a 
mere treaty of confederation, that she should be neither state nor empire, 
but a confederation of states, in which there existed neither lawful 
predominance nor legal subordination, but only the practical suzerainty of 
the emperor of Austria. The employment of this spell of sovereignty was 
the chief instrument of Metternich’s German policy. With it he destroyed 
Prussia’s federal state of north Germany even before the first steps could be 
taken to establish it. Another instrument was the prevention of the 
incorporation of Saxony, which would certainly have turned the balance in 
north Germany in favour of Prussia, and he thus saved a minor state of 
north Germany which was in no case to be gained for the north German 
confederation. And, lastly, another was to give a show of support to 
Prussia’s project of a federal state, which was foredoomed to failure but 
which issued in negotiations that stirred up ill-will in all the minor states 
against Prussia and Prussia alone, because as a matter of fact it was she who 
was the deadly opponent of what was described in Bismarck’s notorious 
phrase as “the godless and lawless sovereignty-dodge.” This last expedient 
Metternich employed at the congress of Vienna so skilfully as to deceive 
not only his contemporaries but posterity also. The emperor Francis 
expressed his objection to resuming the imperial dignity in the words: “To 
no German emperor will I submit, nor am I made for a new emperor 
myself. Such an emperor would have the princes, and the people devoted to 
them, against him, and the political humbugs on his side. I do not feel 
capable of managing such a crew.” Every sentence of this sort was 
interpreted as a token of absolute unselfishness on the part of the emperor, 
and in the transactions of the German commission at the congress the 


minister posed as equally unselfish, seemingly demanding everything for 
Germany and nothing for Austria. Bavaria and Wiirtemberg were alone to 
blame if no good came of it. Metternich had fought for the good cause 
shoulder to shoulder with Hardenberg, Humboldt, Miinster, and Stein. Such 
[concludes Oncken] was the impression he conveyed at the time, and by 
this view we have continued to abide to this day, and have consequently 
misconstrued the vital facts of the situation.’ 


CHAPTER II FROM THE PEACE OF PARIS TO THE MARCH 
REVOLUTION 


[1815-1848 A.D.] 


The wars, which with Uttle intermission filled the first three-and-twenty 
years of the reign of the emperor Francis, were in the main a struggle for 
national independence. On their first invasion of France, Austria and her 
allies declared their intention to quell the revolutionary spirit, and to uphold 
the cause of hereditary monarchy; but, having failed in the attempt, they 
soon abandoned, tacitly at first, and afterwards in express terms, all 
pretensions to interfere in the domestic concerns of an independent state, or 
to prescribe its form of government. They fought against French aggression, 
not for abstract ideas, but in defence of their own rights and territories. 
After the last fall of Napoleon, however, the great powers of the continent 
reverted to their original policy, and constituted themselves the champions 
of the principle of absolute monarchy. The maintenance of that principle 
ultimately became the chief object of the so-called Holy Alliance 
established in 1816 between Russia, Austria, and Prussia, and was pursued 
with remarkable steadfastness by the emperor Francis and his minister, 
Prince Metternich. 


The determination to resist all demands for constitutional rights, both in 
their own dominions and in every continental state, was then an after- 
thought of the allied sovereigns, who had previously made very liberal 
professions, and apparently with perfect sincerity. The treaty of alliance 
concluded at Chaumont in 1814 between Austria, Russia, England, and 
Prussia, contained the following declaration: 


” The sovereigns recognise as the fundamental principle of the high 
compact now existing between them the unalterable resolution, neither in 
their own reciprocal concerns, nor in their relations with other powers, to 
depart 
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from the strictest obedience to the maxims of popular right; because the 
constant apphcation of these maxims to a permanent state of peace affords 
the only effectual guarantee for the independence of each separate power, 
and the security of the whole confederation.” In the early part of the first 
congress of Vienna, Austria, had declared that ” the subjects of every 
German state under the ancient empire possessed rights against their 
sovereign which had of late been disregarded, but that such disregard must 
be rendered impossible for the future.” Prussia deliberately proposed a 
scheme of almost the same constitution, which, thirty-two years after, was 
revived by Frederick William IV; and Austria, Prussia, and Hanover 
concurred in placing on record a note (November 16th, 1814), in wAhich 
was maintained the necessity of introducing universally constitutional 
estates, and giving them a voice in questions of ” taxation, public 
expenditures, the redress of public grievances, and general legislation.” 


Such was the disposition of the leading members of the German 
Confederation immediately after the first Treaty of Paris; but the events of 
the Hundred Days appear to have produced a total change in their views. 
When the congress of Vienna resumed its sittings after that period, the 
question of constitutional rights underwent a discussion of four weeks, and 
the result, effected chiefly through the influence of Austria, was the concise 
expression of the thirteenth article of the Act of Confederation, viz., ”A 
representative constitution shall be adopted in all the federative states” — a 
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to aliens. We are orphans and fatherless, our mothers are as widows. But 
thou, O Lord, remainest for ever, thy throne from generation to generation. 
Wherefore dost thou forget us for ever, and forsake us for so long time.” 


At the same time the exiled, in the remembrance of their country, gave vent 
to accents of a depth which even Dante has never surpassed, and in which 
the hope of vengeance was displayed with a fierce energy. 


” By the waters of Babylon, we sat down and wept, when we remembered 
Zion. We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof. If I forget 
thee, O Jei’usalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. If I do not 
remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth : if I prefer 
not Jerusalem .above my chief joy.” 


That which has given life to the Jewish people is the feeling of patriotism 
carried to the extreme, the hatred for the stranger. The native land is not 
alone the corner of the earth in which one is born, it is the moral link 
uniting the members of a society in common thought so as to form one 
family. This small nation, surrounded and then subjugated by more 
numerous and stronger neighbours, from which it differed neither in race 
nor language, was distinguished from them by religion. This religion is tlie 
ideal form of patriotism ; it dominates and fills its history. If they regret 
Jerusalem, it is on account of the temple. The intolerant fanaticism of the 
prophets, the narrow formalism of the priests, raised around the people of 
the Lord an invisible rampart, more insurmountable than the great wall of 


phrase which committed its authors to no very definite issue, and of which 
the true meaning has been to this day a subject of dispute. It became the 
avowed policy of the chief sovereigns of Germany to maintain the rights of 
dynasties in an adverse sense to those of their subjects. The people, on the 
other hand, deeply resented the breach of those promises which had been so 
lavishly made to them on the general summons to the war of liberation. 
Disaffection took the place of that enthusiastic loyalty with which they had 
bled and suffered for their native princes; the secret societies, formed with 
the concurrence of their rulers, for the purpose of throwing off the yoke of 
the foreigner, became ready instruments of sedition; and Germany became 
possessed by a revolutionary spirit, working through hidden ways 
inscrutable to the police, compressible only by an enormous preponderance 
of military force, and always ready to break forth with devastating violence 
whenever that pressure w^as removed. 


The antagonism thus briefly indicated constitutes the dominant fact in the 
history of Austria, and of every German state, in the succeeding years. Its 
nature is thus portrayed by the philosophical historian Niebuhr, as reported 
by the chevalier Bunsen: 


” Europe is threatened with great dangers, and with the loss of aU that is 
noble and great, by two opposite but conspiring elements of destruction — 
despotism and revolution; both in their most mischievous forms. As to the 
former, the modern state despotism, established by Louis XIV, promoted by 
the French Revolution, and carried out to memorable perfection by 
Napoleon, and those governments which have adopted his system, after 
having combated its author, is more enslaving and deadening than any 
preceding form; for it is civilised and systematised, and besides the military 
force, has two engines unknown to the ancient world or to the Middle Ages. 
These are, first, the modern state-government, founded upon a police force, 
which has degenerated into a gigantic spy system; and secondly, a 
thoroughly organised and centralised bureaucracy, which allows of no 
independent will and action in the country. So likewise modern revolution 
is more destruc-FEOM THE PEACE OF PARIS TO THE MARCH 
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tive of political life and the elements of liberty, than similar movements in 
former ages; for it is a merely negative, and at the same time systematic 
reaction against the ancient regime, of which it made the despotic part 
universal by carrying out uniformity, and by autocratic interference in the 
name of the state; whereas it gives no equivalent for the real, although 
imperfect liberties, which the old system contained in the form of 
privileges; and in condemning such privileges under the sanction of 
democracy, it destroyed the basis of liberty under the pretext of 
sovereignty.” b 


THE NEAPOLITAN AND SARDINIAN REVOLTS (1820 A.D.) 


As regards the Italian provinces constituting the Lombardo-Venetian 
Kingdom which had been assigned to Austria by the congress of 1815, 
while the Vienna government remained deaf to the well-grounded 
complaints of the people, let even the proposals of its own adherents pass 
unheeded, and only deigned to get through the scantiest routine of 
necessary work in the most important branches of administration, it lent ear 
all the more readily to the whispers of the police, and fancied that by 
perfecting this instrument it could ensure lasting quiet in the Italian 
provinces. But although the police took all possible pains to get copies of 
the rules of the various secret associations and to guess at the members who 
belonged to them, conspiracies continued to flourish rankly. Nor was any 
remedy supplied by the severe measures taken by a government which 
invariably lacked full and timely information. The increased rigour of the 
censorship availed nothing, nor the prohibition of attendance at foreign 
seminaries, nor the menaces of penal measures against the carbonari which 
were issued by the express command of the emperor — during his journey 
through Italy in 1819 — nor impressive warnings against the pernicious 
political doctrines of the secret societies. The tales of horror told by 
officials and official journals concerning the doings of “the sects which 
walk in the darkness” and their programme to murder all kings, to extort 
agrarian laws, to build human society up again on a new basis, heated the 
imagination of immature youth and constantly brought fresh auxiliaries to 
the conspirators. The ferment and agitation waxed day by day till it 
discharged itself in the year 1820 in the Neapolitan and Sardinian 
revolution. 


Grievous was the disappointment of the ease-loving Austrian minister. 
Coming home from the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle (October, 1818) in the 
secure hope that ” now everyone might go and grow his cabbages in peace 
for a long while to come, and that if the ambassadors could be forbidden to 
report to their governments the only cause of differences would be 
removed,” he suddenly and unexpectedly saw‘ the public order, which he 
claimed as his own work, in peril, and the commonwealth of Europe a prey 
to violent agitations. The Spanish revolution of 1820 did not directly affect 
Austrian interests; the cabinet of Vienna was content for the moment to 
launch against it the doctrinnaire opinions of a spectator. The doctrine of 
spurious equality — so it said — was the worm that was eating into the 
heart of Europe, true peace and safety were no longer to be found upon 
earth; no, nor morality, nor religion, nor patriarchal customs; and it could 
never be required of princes that they should give way to every caprice of 
armed representation and transfer to the political system of Europe the 
forms of government that obtained in Tunis and Algiers. But when the 
movement spread to Italy, and in Naples the old system crashed down at a 
breath; when the revolution was begun and the constitution resolved upon 
within 
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four daj’‘s, then Austria could no longer look on with folded arms. 
Revolution in its worst form of military revolt here stared the emperor in 
the face; the ascendancy of Austria in Italy was broken down, her power 
there, possibly her possession, imperilled. The Neapolitan revolution took 
the cabinet of Vienna by surprise; when it broke out there was no great 
body of troops in Italy at Austria’s disposal, nor could she, with her slow 
and clumsy military system, collect such a body quickly enough. The 
struggle was consequently delayed. But from the outset the cabinet of 
Vienna, ” the natural guardian of order in Italy,” was firmly determined to 
present a resolute front to the revolution.c 


THE EVENTS OF 1821-1832 


Prince Metternich immediately convoked a congress at Troppau. The czar 
Alexander, who had views upon the East and was no stranger to the designs 
of the party who were preparing a revolution in Greece against the Turks, 
was at first unwilling to give his consent unconditionally to the interference 
of Austria; but in 1821, on being informed to his great surprise by Prince 
Metternich of the existence of a revolutionary spirit in one of the regiments 
of the Russian guard, he freely assented to all the measures proposed by 
that minister. The new congress, held at Laibach in 1821, was followed by 
the entrance of the Austrians under Frimont into Italy. The Neapolitans fled 
without firing a shot, and the Piedmontese, who unexpectedly revolted in 
Frimont’s rear, were, after a short encounter with the Austrians under Bubna 
at Novara, defeated and reduced to submission. Meanwhile, the Greeks had 
risen in open insurrection against the long and cruel tryanny of the Turks; 
but Russia now no longer ventured openly to uphold them, and the 
influence of Austria was successfully exerted against them at the congress 
of Verona in 1822. Notwithstanding the professedly Christian spirit of the 
Holy Alliance, and the political advantages which would accrue to one at 
least of its members from the subversion of the Turkish Empire, the revolt 
of the Greeks was treated as rebellion against the legitimate authority of the 
Porte, and was strongly discouraged. On the same grounds, it was decided 
that a French army should be despatched into Spain to reinstate Ferdinand 
in his legitimate tyranny, and this was accomplished in 1823. The duke of 
Wellington, who represented England at the congress of Verona, protested, 
in the name of his government, against this violation of the constitutional 
rights of Spain; the protest was disregarded, aruil Portugal would have been 
likewise coerced, but for the landing of a protecting English force upon its 
shores.” In 1825 the czar of Russia died and, after a short struggle with his 
next brother, Constantine, the third brother, Nicholas, succeeded in 
establishing himself on the throne. The duke of Wellington was deputed by 
the English government to present its congratulations to the new sovereign 
and it was on this occasion (April, 1826) that an agreement known as the St. 
Petersburg protocol was made between Russia and England by which the 
two powers entered into a mutual engagement to mediate a reconciliation 
between the Porte and the revolted Greeks. 


A year later, July, 1827, a triple alliance based on this protocol was formed 
between England, Russia, and France, and led to the battle of Navarino, in 


which the allied fleets defeated that of the Porte (October, 1827). The result 
was a the establishment of the kingdom of Greece under the protection of 
England, France, and Russia, which was regarded with no favourable eye 
by Austria; but she did not interfere with the proceedings of the other 
powers, nor was the harmony between her and Russia disturbed 
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until the invasion of Turkey by the latter had excited her alarm. In 1828 
England and Austria peremptorily intervened to prevent the impending fall 
of Constantinople. France expressed her readiness to unite with Russia, and 
to fall upon the Austrian rear in case troops were sent against the Russians. 
Prussia, however, presented herself as a mediator, and a treaty was 
concluded at Adrianople in 1829, by which Russia, though compelled for 
the time to restore the booty already seized, gained some considerable 
advantages, being granted possession of several of the most important 
mountain fastnesse’s and passes of Asia Minor, a right to occupy and fortify 
the mouths of the Danube, so important to Austria, and a protectoral 
authority over Moldavia and Wallachia. 


The piratical seizure of an Austrian trading brig in 1828, occasioned a petty 
war with Morocco and the appearance of an Austrian fleet in the 
Mediterranean. Satisfaction was obtained, and peace was concluded at 
Gibraltar in 1830. 


The commotions that pervaded Europe after the French revolution of 1830 
affected Austria only in her Italian dominions, and there but indirectly, for 
the imperial authority remained undisputed in the Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom. But the duke of Modena and the duke of Parma were obliged to 
quit those states, and a formidable insurrection broke out in the territory of 
the church. An Austrian army of eighteen thousand men quickly put down 
the insurgents, who rose again, however, as soon as it was withdrawn. The 
pope again invoked the aid of Austria, whose troops entered Bologna in 
January, 1832, and established themselves there in garrison. Upon this the 


French immediately sent a force to occupy Ancona and for a while a 
renewal of the oft-repeated conflict between Austria and France on Italian 
ground seemed inevitable; but it soon appeared that France was not 
prepared to support the revolutionary party in the pope’s dominions, and 
that danger passed away. The French remained for some years in Ancona, 
and the Austrians in Bologna and other towns of Romagna. 


THE FATE OF ” NAPOLEON II “ 


The July revolution of 1830 by expelling the Bourbons from the throne of 
France had not failed to revive a party whose interests were bound up with 
the Napoleonic dynasty represented by Napoleon’s young son, once king of 
Rome, now duke of Reichstadt, who had been brought up at the court of his 
grandfather the Austrian emperor. The Bonapartist schemes increased in 
cunning in proportion to the condemnation with which they were viewed by 
public opinion and in official circles. As the direct and more open way did 
not lead to the desired goal, the schemers engaged in the devious and 
intriguing ways of secrecy. The Austrian cabinet having refused to 
surrender the duke of Reichstadt to the apostles of the Empire, they 
endeavoured more boldly and imprudently to allure him away and abduct 
him. He was constantly found surrounded by prowling individuals who had 
never belonged to his entourage before; he was ever more and more 
urgently pressed to escape to France or Italy with the help of the agents and 
to place himself at the head of an adventurous enterprise. 


There is no doubt that ambitious and daring members of the Bonaparte 
family secretly held the threads of this intrigue. The most venturesome was 
the countess Napoleone Camerata, niece of the emperor Napoleon, daughter 
of his eldest sister, the princess Elisa Bacciochi. She, of all the relations of 
the emperor, most resembled him in features and in her whole nature. She 
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possessed the most fabulously lively fancy, she was energy itself; she was 
also a past mistress of manly accomplishments, such as riding and the hand- 
Ung of weapons. 


Weary of her weak and sanctimonious husband, for a long time she led a 
restless, wandering life until the July revolution, reviving dynastic hopes, 
induced her to go to Vienna. There she took up her quarters for several 
weeks in the Karnthner Strasse, and endeavoured by means of a secret 
correspondence to rouse her cousin, the duke of Reichstadt. She begged him 
not to act as ” an Austrian archduke,” but rather ” as a French prince and a 
man.” She adjured him ” in memory of the terrible torments to which the 
European sovereigns had condemned his father, in consideration of the long 
death agony of the exile, by which he was made to expiate the crime of 
having acted too magnanimously towards them, to bear in mind that he was 
his son, and that his father’s dying gaze had been fixed upon his portrait.” 
The letter containing these words, the third of the series, bears the date of 
November 17th, and reached its destination on the 24th. 


The duke of Reichstadt did not enter into all these challenges, on the 
contrary he kept to the following statement: ” I cannot return to France as 
an adventurer! Let the nation elect me and I will find means to succeed.” 
But in his soul he suffered real torture, the outward signs of which were 
visible to all his entourage, but the nature of which was only partially 
revealed to two persons, the prince of Dietrichstein and Prokesch von 
Osten. To the former the duke turned of his own free will in order to take 
counsel with him, the well-known, unbounded admirer of Napoleon, and to 
receive comfort from him in his heart’s distress. 


The written account of these conversations, set down by the prince of 
Dietrichstein himself for the duke, forms the foundation of Montbel’s « 
communications. The prince took great pains to demonstrate that the party 
in France which aspired to the restoration of the empire was a very weak 
one; that it was evident, besides, that on account of the heterogeneous 
nature of its constituents it was instinctively striving towards its downfall, it 
was in fact daily dwindling and would soon quite disappear; and that finally 
if the duke placed any dependence on this party he would have but little 
chance of success. On the other hand he did not fail to recommend to the 


youth, so eager to achieve great deeds, to emulate the great career of 
Eugene of Savoy. 


Prokesch von Osten found the duke at this time, “sad, thoughtful, and 
distrait.” He often noticed in the middle of a conversation ” that under the 
appearance of outward calm he was a prey to a continual inward agitation 
of extraordinary violence. The inclination to seclude himself from 
everyone, and to treat the outer world ” with distrust and bitter prejudice” 
became more and more apparent in the duke. He conversed often exhaust- 
ively with Prokesch concerning the future of France; and expressed his 
conviction that ”’ she would henceforth be subjected to great changes which 
would powerfully affect Europe.” His lurking distrust on one of those 
occasions was very plainly expressed thus: “General Belliard has requested 
to see me since he arrived in Vienna,” he said, ” his request has been 
refused and this was very wise. Wliat could Louise Philippe’s envoy 
extraordinary have to do with me? Did he by any chance wish to obtain my 
assent to what has occured in France?” It is hardly necessary to recall 
Beiliard’s loyalty to Napoleon, nor how he suffered on that account at the 
restoration, in order to point out the ambiguity of the suspicion as well as 
the curiosity evinced by his words. 


The warlike preparations occasioned in Austria as well as everywhere else 
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by the July revolution, formed another topic of conversation. The duke 
betrayed a passionate desire, should war really break out, to take an active 
part in it. “But,” he said to Prokesch, “to take part in an offensive war 
against France! How could I do it, what would everyone think of me? ” He 
added, with evident pain, ” I would take up arms only should France attack 
Austria.” But immediately after seized by fresh doubts he continued in a 
troubled voice, “And yet no! my father’s will clearly lays down my duty, 
and this command shall guide my actions throughout my life.” He was 
referring to the words of the testament of April 15, 1821: ” I command my 


son never to forget that he was born a French prince, he shall never fight 
against France in any way or do her an injury.” 


In the meanwhile the outward condition of the prince reached a crisis. Since 
the July revolution, he had had no more ardent wish, than to be able to 
rejoin his regiment in Prague. Did he then find Vienna such a gloomy 
place? Was he more oppressed than ever by the feeling of unbearable 
dependence at a time of such powerful excitement? And did he really 
believe, as he frankly confessed to Baron Prokesch, that in that desired 
change lay the way to his ” emancipation,” the means of attaining at last the 
” complete exercise of his will ? ” ” It is necessary,” he said, ” that I should 
accustom myself to see and to be seen.” Not only Prokesch, however, but 
Metternich and even the emperor, looked upon such a change of condition 
in those disturbed times “as a false kind of emancipation,” Even if at first 
they had hesitated to carry out the earlier plan, it was certain that at the 
beginning of September, since Louis Philippe had been recognised, it had 
already been determined that Napoleon’s son should not return to his 
garrison, but should spend the next winter and perhaps longer still in 
Vienna. In order to compensate him for his disappointed hopes, he was in 
November raised to the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the infantry regiment 
of Nassau. 


At the same time efforts were made to win him from his brooding by means 
of all kinds of distractions. He was allowed to witness in the second half of 
September the brilliant ceremonies and festivities in Presburg, which 
accompanied the coronation of the heir to the Austrian throne as king of 
Hungary. He was purposely drawn into all the pleasures, assemblies and 
balls at court, w\here he was — especially among the fair sex — the object 
of universal attention and sympathy, and where his wit, his facility in 
expressing himself, the vivacity of his repartees, the elegance of his dress 
and manners, the charm of his tall person and the beauty of his features 
insured him considerable success. Judging from contemporary portraits, his 
face was rather round than oval, with a very prominent nose and pouting 
underlip; the forehead was open and high, the cheeks somewhat hollow, 
thoughtful eyes looked out from beneath the curly, carefully parted hair, and 
increased the interest awakened by his appearance. 


At last he was given the entree into diplomatic circles, for the first time on 
January 25th, 1831, when he appeared at a social gathering at the residence 
of Lord Cowley the English ambassador. This was for him a kind of turning 
point in his life. It is true that no distraction had the power to dispel his 
sadness. In spite of the good will with which he was welcomed in 
diplomatic circles, and the charm this intercourse possessed for him, it 
nevertheless left him depressed. He railed at the parties as being ” dreary 
and painful.” He made the most bitter remarks upon the singular contrasts 
to be found there; here the exiled heir to the Swedish throne and the very 
minister who procured his exile; there the former ambassador of Charles X, 
and the actual ambassador of Louis Philippe; finally he himself, in such 
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China. At the same time, when national independence was giving way to 
strength, the resolute energy of the theocratical party was preparing its 
revival. This is one of the greatest marvels of history, and all the miracles 
with which this nation filled its legends are not worth those which they 
themselves performed by the sole power of their faith.” 


- - A\?ei,;.V’ 


Convent of Terra Santa, Nazareth 


CHAPTER VII. THE RETURN FROM CAPTIVITY 


close intercourse with two Bourbons. One circumstance, however, 
compensated for all this. ” It does me good,” he asserted ” to feel that I am 
keeping in touch with Frenchmen; I did not wish to remain quite unknown 
in France.” 


His meeting with Marshal Marmont was evidently very beneficial to him; 
the former had sought a refuge in Vienna after his sad defence of Charles X 
in the streets of Paris and had been there since November. They first met at 
that gathering at Lord Cowley’s and out of this grew more intimate 
intercourse. Metternich sanctioned this in the name of the emperor on one 
condition: that the marshal should tell the duke the whole truth without 
concealing either “good or evil” from him. Marshal Maison, the accredited 
ambassador of Louis Philippe, obtained an introduction to the duke who 
tactfully received him with these words: “You were a distinguished general 
under my father, that is at the present moment the only circumstance which 
is at present in my mind.” It is evident that the duke was and consciously 
remained, in spite of all attacks, only the son and heir of Napoleon. 


The Destruction of the Government of Parma (1831 A.D.J 


Another excitement, the most powerful of all, was in store for him; when in 
February, 1831, the revolutionary movement in Italy came to a head and in 
the first rush his mother’s government in Parma was swept away. His 
cousins. Napoleon Louis and Louis Napoleon, unconcerned about this 
Austrian archduchess threw themselves into the movement in that 
adventurous way which was so repugnant to him, grew enthusiastic over 
liberty, in order to make capital out of it as a power, and to dare everything 
in order to turn popedom upside down, convinced that the ruins of 
overturned worlds was the surest cement of Napoleonic throne building — 
the duke of Reichstadt, however, was impelled by quite opposite feelings 
and convictions. In Marie Louise he only saw his mother, and the wife of 
Napoleon; and in the duchy of Parma the last remnant of Napoleonic 
dominion, which ought not to be allowed to perish. He felt impelled on this 
account to take the field in defence of his mother and against the Italian 
revolution, not as the leader of a troop, however, but at the head of a 
European army. 


The idea seized him like an electric shock. He hurried to the emperor 
Francis in order to win his consent. He besought him with prayers, he 
conjured him with tears; but in vain, his request was denied. Protesch 
testifies that the prince had never been more excited; his imagination 
revelled in a thirst for war; he seemed tortured by an ever increasing fever, 
and incapable of settling down to any work. When he gave vent to his 
torments in words, in moments of greater confidence, it was always to 
complain that the ” first opportunity ” of distinguishing himself had been 
taken from him; that nothing could have been more honourable for him than 
to draw his sword for the first time in the interest of his mother and to 
punish those who had dared to insult and threaten her.” Full of anguish, he 
wrote to his mother: “For the first time it has been painful to me to obey the 
emperor.” And as Prokesch cheerily advised him to perfect himself first by 
further studies, he exclaimed angrily: “Time is too short! it marches forward 
too rapidly to waste it on a work of preparations! Has not the moment for 
action evidently come? “ 


Austria’s intervention damped the feverish ardour of Italy and that of the 
duke of Reichstadt. But two sparks glimmered among the ashes in the latter. 
The result of one of these was a constant vehemence and want of 
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consideration in speech which aimed at making an impression and gloried 
in it; the result of the other was a thirst for achievement which led him to 
take up the military career with a zeal that would brook no curb. The first 
we take more particularly from a description by a foreign diplomat: “The 
duke of Reichstadt, who lives at the court of his grandfather and in the 
bosom of the imperial family, as soon as he had completed his twentieth 
year took up a more and more independent and public position. Endowed 
with a very favourable outward appearance, full of spirit and fire, filled 
with the military glory of his father, rather lively than thoughtful or 
circumspect, he seems to regard the impression he makes, especially on 
strangers, with anything but displeasure.” 


The emperor was very willing to encourage the military ardour of the duke. 
But the idea of allowing him to live elsewhere than in Vienna was now 
entirely given up. When he entered his twenty-first year he was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel of the Hungarian infantry regiment, Ignaz Ginlay, on 
garrison duty in Vienna. On June 14th, he entered active military service 
and at the same time he was drawn into a military circle. By this 
circumstance the whole of his entourage was changed; his head tutor. Count 
Dietrichstein, and his former tutors left him; and General Count Hartmann 
von Klarstein, a man of science and culture and a deserving ojfficer, and 
captains von Moll and Standeiski were appointed in their place. 


The duke had now obtained what he longed for: standing on the threshold 
of a career whose vastness seemed incalculable, he did not dream that he 
was really at the entrance of the valley of shadows. It would lead us too far, 
were we to attempt to describe all the conflicts into which he was drawn by 
his passionate devotion to the duties of his calling, and by the state of his 
health. According to the reports of Doctor Malfatti, who had been appointed 
his doctor in May, 1830, disquieting symptoms of a consumptive tendency 
were already then apparent, which had been increased by his alarmingly 
rapid growth; at the age of seventeen, he was already five feet eight inches 
tall. For this reason his entering active service was postponed, and later on 
he was repeatedly prohibited from attending military duties. The more 
decided the doctor’s advice became, the more he feared it in the interests of 
his military passion, and the more violently he began to repel it and the 
more obstinately he endeavoured to conceal from the doctor the progress of 
the disease. More than once he exclaimed “I abhor medicine!” and to all 
inquiries he would reply: “I feel perfectly well!” 


But repeated attacks of complete exhaustion actually revealed what he 
refused to put into words. He was then for the time being condemned to 
inactivity by a command of the emperor based on the doctor’s report, or 
rather, as he expressed it in his bitterness “placed under arrest by the doctor; 
” he fell back again in consequence into brooding fancies, which at times 
were of a scarcely less exhausting nature than the exertions of military 
service. It was while he was in this condition that he wrote to Prokesch on 
October 2nd, 1831, as follows: “So many thoughts run riot through my 
brain concerning my position, politics, history, and our great science of 


strategy which destroys or maintains kingdoms.” On the same occasion he 
gave his attention for the first time to Lamartine’s poems. One meditation 
he considered more especially beautiful; he was never tired of studying it, 
he read it aloud with delight to Doctor Malfatti. But it was evident that one 
passage had above all electrified him, because it appeared as though it had 
been specially addressed to him; with a voice trembling with emotion he 
recited the following lines: 


H. W. — VOL. XIV. 2q 
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ton front ta celeste origine. Tout homme en ie voyant, reconnaU dans tes 
yeux Un rayon eclipse de la splendeur des cieux. 


The state of the sufferer grew worse from month to month. He began 
himself to be conscious of its gravity, but no complaint ever crossed his 
lips, a settled sadness took possession of his soul. 


Little joys and great illusions lightened it momentarily, as for instance when 
the emperor raised him in the spring of 1832 to the rank of colonel, and 
when a journey to Italy for his health was proposed. But he felt himself so 
dependent. He was filled with anxiety at the thought that perhaps 
Metternich — the emperor was absent — would not consent to the journey. 
How great was his joy when he received the desired sanction. 


But his end was approaching rapidly; he helped to hasten it himself by the 
imprudent risks he ran as soon as he seemed a little better, so that Malfatti 
exclaimed in despair, that a fatal impulse was at work within him urging 
and driving him to murder himself. On July 21st, when the last agony had 
begun he acknowledged to the doctor for the first time that he was 
suffering. He was weary of life. ” When will my life of torture be at an end? 
” he exclaimed. Early the next day, he breathed his last in the presence of 
his mother who had hurried to his bed-side, and in the very room of the 


castle of Schonbrunn, where his father, at the zenith of his power, had 
dictated terms of peace to the world. 


Hardly any personality in the nineteenth century has been the subject of so 
many arbitrary assertions as the duke of Reichstadt. On the one hand they 
culminated in the accusation, that the Austrian cabinet had purposely driven 
him to his doom. On the other they took the form that Austria had reserved 
him as a pretender with whom to threaten first this party then that according 
to circumstances. It is evident that these assertions contradict and neutralise 
each other./ 


PROGRESS UNDER FRANCIS I 


On the 2nd of March, 1835, the emperor Francis I died, after a reign of 
forty-three years, and was succeeded by his son, Ferdinand I. During the 
last twenty years of Francis I, and the whole reign of his successor, the care 
of the government w^as directed with assiduity, and with no inconsiderable 
success towards improvements in the industrial resources of the empire. 
Two great companies were formed for the conduct of steam navigation, the 
one operating from Linz on the Danube to the Black Sea, the other, the 
Austrian Lloyds, effecting comimmication between Trieste and Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and Constantinople. The state planned a network of railways, 
extending over the whole empire, and undertook the construction of a 
railway from Trieste to the Saxon and Prussian frontiers. A private 
company began the railway from Milan to Venice, and being favoured with 
extraordinary aid from the government, was enabled to complete the 
colossal viaduct across the lagunes, connecting Venice with the main land. 
Other important undertakings, supported by private capital, are the railway 
from Debreczen to Pest, and the noble chain-bridge over the Danube 
between Pest and Buda. But the solicitude of the Austrian government for 
the material welfare of the people was in a great degree neutralised by the 
erroneous policy which almost prohibited commercial intercourse with 
foreign countries, and even between Austria and Hungary, In 1838, 
however, a commercial treaty was concluded between 
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Austria and England, by which the Danube was freely opened to British 
vessels as far as Galatz, and all British ports, including Malta and Gibraltar, 
as freely to Austrian vessels. 


[The principal axiom of the government in the days of the emperor Francis, 
a principle which was still upheld by Metternich under Ferdinand was the 
maintenance of the exclusive authority of the sovereign and the refusal of 
any share in it to the representatives of the people. ] 


If the principal effect of the system of government was that it fostered the 
private egotism of individuals by giving no scope to any wide conception of 
political life antl thus excluded the possibility of genuine national 
sentiment, we may see another and yet more disastrous effect of the same 
cause in the fact that the several nationalities within the empire wrapped 
themselves up in a similar egotism, and lived and laboured for separate 
aims and a separate development instead of for the interest of a common 
fatherland. And, as the government closed the dual monarchy against 
external influences, so in like manner did it allow the several races to 
isolate themselves one from another; thus strengthening the diversity of 
their national elements, aggravating their differences, and ending by making 
the parts, formidable enemies to the whole. This perilous state of things had 
its root in conditions for which the present government was not to blame, 
but which it failed to understand and manipu-lated without due 
consideration. 


Since the decaying Turkish empire had ceased to be a menace to Europe, 
the first and principal cause which had conduced to unite the most diverse 
ancl discordant national elements into a single Austrian Empire had passed 
away. Joseph II, meditating upon these altered circumstances, seems to have 
been seized with a presentiment of the dismemberment of the empire, when, 
by means of enlightenment and education, liberty and progress, he 
endeavoured to substitute for the previous external unity an internal bond of 
union in which the various races might prosper together as a harmonious 
whole. But he made a mistake in the means which he employed to this end, 
aiming too eagerly at a mark which, had it been set farther off, might have 
been attained with fuller certainty and without prejudice to the nationalities. 


The consequence of his centralistic extravagances was the rise of a national 
opposition, which showed itself first in the Slavonic and Magyar provinces. 
They were seized with a fresh enthusiasm for the revival of the Hungarian 
and Bohemian languages, though at the time those who knew the latter best, 
classed it with dead tongues. 


The government of Francis I, on the one hand averse from all independence 
of action, and therefore ill disposed towards nationalist pretensions, and on 
the other inspired with a natural opposition to all Josephinian aspirations, 
slipped in this matter of the treatment of the nationalities, the most difficult 
of all Austrian political problems, into just the same slack and 
indeterminate policy which it pursued towards the estates. It gave with one 
hand and took away with the other. It abandoned Joseph’s arbitrary attempts 
at centralisation — a tribute to nationality, the credit of which has 
sometimes been given to the emperor himself and sometimes to Metternich. 
The government imagined that it could obviate all danger by suppressing 
the temper of political inquiry, and it therefore reduced corporate 
representation to an unsubstantial phantom; or by lulling national sentiment 
to sleep, and it therefore forbade the teaching of national history in the 
schools. It mixed up the various portions of the army and transferred troops 
from station to station, it resisted the encroachments of the Germans and 
balanced one party against another, believing all the while that it was ruling 
most securely by dividing. 
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It watched with indifference the Hnguistic and literary exercises, the 
harmless mUk on which the dangerous political temper waxed strong, and 


even assisted them by various enactments for their benefit, meanwhile 
excluding the teaching of the German language from the curriculum of 
German schools. The conservative system, which based the most frequent 
argument for the necessity of its continuance in Austria, on the combination 
of such diverse nation-elements within the empire, erred in the most 
important of all respects when it deviated from the path of logical 
consistency and, by permitting the disengagement of its component 
elements, lapsed into the very innovation of all others most characteristic of 
that spirit of the age which it desired most carefully to exclude. 


The Growth of Nationalities 


Thus it came about that in the apparent torpor of Austria there grew up in 
certain non-German races a self-confidence wdiich gradually overtopped 


that of the Germans. In 1818, at the 

very time when the Bohemian diet was 

opened in the Bohemian language, 

the first steps were taken (mainly 

through the agency of the nobility) 

for founding the national museum 

which was opened in 1822, and which 

y-r<!-A5£\“f-/,, exercised the most far-reaching in- 

1??? MKAKAANTAXTA fluence upon the scientific and na- 

Am?” Am -\i>S!NAt<< V. ‘-c/-v— . tional temper of Bohemia, and gave 


an impulse to the foundation of other polytechnic, agricultural, and 
industrial institutions, and to the study of Slav literature throughout the 
monarchy. Thoughtless frivolity there gave place to strenuous intellectual 
activity, and Prague was the sole spot where the German, in the midst of the 


full tide of Bohemian tendencies, felt somewhat in touch with the Ger-man 
spirit; just as in the transactions of the Society of the National i\lu-seum of 
Bohemia we meet with more virile capacity and scientific earnestness than 
in most intellectual productions of contemporary Austria. This energetic 
action on the part of the Bohemian nobles was imitated in a few instances in 
the German provinces, but in no case with the like success. On the other 
hand it found a rival in Hungary, where (although Metternich imagined that 
he had sent the whole country to sleep) a storm was slowly gathering and 
where the particularist party in the opposition soon grew so strong that 
concessions had to be made to it at the expense of the Slavs and Germans. 
In Italy the national literature continued to flourish in defiance of tyranny; 
and the Italians began to assume more and more definitely that attitude of 
proud aversion which rendered it hopeless for the government to attempt to 
form a party and provoked the nobility to hold aloof from the public 
service, to withhold its sons from the army and refuse its daughters to 
German suitors, which induced the upper ranks of society to close their 
doors completely to Austrian officers and officials’ 


V 


Maximilian Joseph II 


(1811-1864) 
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and which Metternich himself characterised as one of the most baneful evils 
of the empire. Prejudice here stepped in to consummate so much of the 


rupture as had been left incomplete by divergent interests and inclinations; 
jealousy grew into sheer incompatibility, diversity into the extreme of 
hostile opposition. Foreign domination, which Foscolo had called a hateful 
but indispensable necessity for Italy, seemed gradually to work the 
beneficent miracle of stanching ancient feuds. This slowly growing 
opposition, and the self-confidence of the various nationalities that kept 
pace with it, reacted by arousing the self-consciousness of the Germans 
themselves, who began to realise with shame that they lagged behind. Was 
not the German forced to pass on the humiliating tale of how the emperor 
had himself confessed that he could not impose upon the Italians the 
corporal punishment to which no one objected at home? And even in the 
twenties was not the English traveller struck with the proud, self-confident 
bearing of the Hungarian as compared with the listless Austrian, with the 
loftier sentiments and nobler intellectual endeavours of the Bohemians, and 
with the many historical reminiscences that were vivid amongst both races, 
while in Austria the people were wholly lifeless in this respect? 


This feeling of humiliation, together with the apprehension of a 
dismemberment of the empire, spurred on Austro-German patriots to an 
opposition, unanimous in this, that it made the strengthening of the idea of 
unity, that is of Teutonism, the pivot of their reform proposals. For they 
fully realised the disadvantage at which this sudden rise of the nationalities 
would place the Germans, who were in the minority and dispersed in 
various provinces, possessing no political centre like the Hungarians, nor 
any such close connection with German literature as that which linked the 
Lombard to Italy, and who found no parallel to the national ambition of the 
Bohemian nobility amongst their own nobles, many of whom spoke French 
more readily and better than Ger-man. The trend towards political unity, 
however, brought the German reformers back to the Josephinian point of 
view, to which the course of events ultimately led the government likewise; 
they became more strongly absolutist on this great national question, while 
becoming increasingly compliant in the details of the administrative system. 
And yet even in Joseph’s reign experience had proved how vigorously, even 
in this state, the very stronghold of conservatism, the new impulse of the 
age made itself felt, tending perpetually toward the substitution of organic 
for mechanical form and relations in states. 


THE PROPHECY OF THE RETURN 
Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. 


Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, that her warfare is 
accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned : for she hath received of the 
Lord’s hand double for all her sins. 


The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for our God. 


Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be made 
low : and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places plain. 


And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it 
together: for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. — Isaiah xl. 


1-5. 


Who gave Jacob for a spoil, and Israel to the robbers ? did not the Lord, he 
against whom we have sinned ? for they would not walk in his ways, 
neither were they obedient unto his law. 


Therefore he hath poured upon him the fury of his anger, and the strength of 
battle : and it hath set him on fire round about, yet he knew not; and it 
burned him, yet he laid it not to heart. — Isaiah xlii. 24-25. 


But now thus saith the Lord that created thee, O Jacob, and he that formed 
thee, O Israel, Fear not : for I have redeemed thee, I have called thee by thy 
name ; thou art mine. 


For I am the Lord thy God, tlie Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour : I gave 
Egypt for thy ransom, Ethiopia and Seba for thee. 


Fear not : for I am with tliee : 1 will bring thy seed from the east, and gather 
thee from the west ; 


So clearly manifest was this characteristic that even in 1810, Gentz had 
expressed the conviction that “language and nationality are the only true 1 
frontiers of political division,” and that ”an organisation on this basis will I 
yet take place.” If this verdict contains a truth, it is to be feared that the ‘m 
antidote against dissolution may prove as questionable and dangerous as the 
! evil which it is intended to cure, that this innate tendency of the age will 
give ; permanent efficacy to the nationalist opposition to efforts at 
unification, and I will finally drive the unifying power in its extremity to 
proceedings against all 1 the nationalities similar to those that were taken in 
the single case of Italy, if ‘, not more arbitrary. But even at the congress of 
Verona, at the earliest stage of these proceedings and long before their 
consequence had become apparent, , they were recognised as futile and 
dangerous, not by the hostile opponents of I the would-be infallible system, 
but by its own creatures, who charged the ! central administration of Italy 
on an Austrian basis and as an Austrian pro- ; vince with having made her ” 
the object of the calculations of all revolution- ‘aries.”/ 
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After the death of Francis, Metternich obtained possession of the power 
which Kolowrat disputed with him. In order to win over the dowager 
empress, Carohne Augusta, and her sister Sophie, wife of the emperor’s 
brother, archduke Francis Charles, the Jesuits were granted toleration in 
1836. The struggle for the rule was finally terminated by the appointment of 
the Staatskonferenz, the members of which were the emperor, his brothers 
(both were figureheads), Archduke Ludwig, the emperor’s uncle, 
Metternich, and Kolowrat.4 


THE OLD MACHINE AND THE NEWA TIMES 


[Under the reign of Ferdinand] the old engine of the state puffed along in 
the old beaten track, guided by no one, unchecked by any restraining power, 
and impelled by nothing but its own force according to the law of 
indolence. Metternich, Kolowrat, and many other statesmen recognised how 


rickety it was, but from recognition they did not proceed to action; and as 
Count Hartig says, ” What is wanted is not executed, partly owing to the 
power of custom, partly from indecision and want of unity.” And Count 
Ficquelmont traces the continuation of the evil to similar causes. ” I do not 
know the shoulders,” he declares, ” which with the strength of Atlas could 
carry the Austrian state structure. I do not know the man who w’ ould have 
presumed to wish it. Many hands were summoned to raise and hold this 
structure aloft, it was owing more to the want of unity than to the weakness 
of these hands that it fell to the ground.” He reproaches those on whom "it 
devolved to take thought for the preservation of the existing state of things,” 
with ”want of foresight,” they had ”not chosen to see what was already 
visible to all,” that “it had long been impossible to avoid a change,” but 
“possible enough to give it shape.” And at last he goes so far as to declare 
that “the whole state edifice is finally doomed to destruction.”/ 


WAAR IN THE LEVANT (1839 A.D.) 


Once only during the reign of the empejor Ferdinand did the foreign 
relations of Austria assume a threatening appearance. War had broken out, 
in 1839, between the sultan of Turkey and his powerful vassal, the pasha of 
Egypt, whose son, Ibrahim Pasha, wrested Syria from the Porte, overrran 
Asia Minor, and threatened the very existence of the empire. In 1840 the 
five powers — England, France, Russia, Prussia, and Austria — interfered. 
While their envoys consulted in London, the French and English fleets 
cruised in the Levant to keep the truce. The case was now much perplexed 
by the Turkish admiral having carried his ships to Alexandria, and put them 
into the power of the pasha. A strong suspicion was entertained that the 
French government encouraged the pasha to retain this fleet, when he 
would otherwise have given it up. The four other powers demanded its 
surrender by a certain day, and this not having been done, they signed a 
convention on the 15th of July, to the exclusion of France. That power was 
jealous, and remonstrated through her minister, Guizot; and war seemed 
imminent in Europe. The only way to prevent it was to extinguish the war 
in the Levant by a sudden blow before the conflagration spread farther; and 
this was done by the British fleet, aided by a few Austrian ships. They 
blockaded Alexandria and the Syrian ports; and in September they 


bombarded Beirut. The Egyptians lost ground everywhere; and in 
November Acre fell before 
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the attacks of the alhed squadrons. Jerusalem returned to its allegiance to 
the Porte, and the Egyptians had no other hope than that of getting back to 
the Nile with the remnant of their force; Mehemet Ali delivered up the 
Turkish fleet, resigned his pretensions to Syria, and in return received the 
firman which gave the dominion of Egypt to himself and his heirs. A 
change of ministry took place in France, and peace was preserved.‘ 


metternich’s oriental policy 


The oriental policy of the Austrian statesman has found many admirers, and 
quite recently he has again been applauded for having scented the designs 
of Russia at the time of the Greek revolt. It may fairly be questioned 
whether he deserves great credit for so doing; persons who had not his 
opportunities for looking over Russia’s political cards arrived at the same 
conclusion. The real question in debate is, whether Prince Metternich 
succeeded in setting bounds to the commanding influence of the northern 
empire in the East and in securing a pre-eminent position for Austria. It can 
hardly be answered in the affirmative. The opinion, which he himself 
frequently expressed, that he had succeeded in bringing over the Russian 
cabinet to his views on the necessary permanence of the Ottoman empire, 
was Sheer self-deception. The pursuit of Eastern schemes was never for an 
instant abandoned on the Neva, though, with marvellous sagacity, their 
accomplishment was delayed till a favourable opportunity should present 
itself, and the fiction of having no other object in view than the 
maintenance of the status quo was kept up in the meanwhile. 


By Russia’s exertions the rudiments of fresh political organisms had been 
called into existence in the Balkan Peninsula. Servia, Moldavia, and 
Wallachia had obtained an autonomous administration, Greece had become 


absolutely independent. It must have been evident to all men that the 
relation of these organisms to the Porte was in the long run untenable, and 
that Greece was confined within all too narrow limits. A well-considered 
policy should have taken these facts into account, and assumed an attitude 
of good will towards the aspirations which began to make themselves 
manifest in these provinces, in order to counterbalance Russian influence. 
Even from the material point of view, Austria’s interests were very 
seriously involved. 


Metternich applied to oriental affairs the standard that was valid for the 
West. The thing that was was justified in his eyes, he had no comprehension 
of that which was to be. Metternich is largely to blame for the facts that 
habits of thought hostile to Austria effected a lodgment on the Timok and 
the Morava, at Bukharest and Jassy, and that Russia took and kept the 
position of chosen adviser in all important questions, while the Vienna 
cabinet was regarded with profound distrust. Neither did Austria make any 
friends at Athens, although Vienna statesmen cannot have been blind to the 
fact, that by means of diplomatic relations they had the opportunity of 
promoting traffic and opening an important market to Austrian trade and 
industry in that kingdom, small though it was. It is easy enough to 
understand that Austria should have opposed the expansive tendencies of 
the Greeks, because she wished to avoid everything that might provoke a 
fresh conflict in the East. But even their endeavours to obtain a share in 
legislation and administration found no sympathy in Vienna, and Austria 
supported the king, Otho, and his environment in their determination to 
retain absolute power. As long as Otho gave ear to the counsels of 
Metternich, the latter’s prejudice against the young state appeared to give 
place to more amicable sentiments. 
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There were moments when he opened before Greece a significant prospect. 
”I have made my plans,” he said to Prokesch in December, 1839, 
“Constantinople must not be anything but Greek.” “And all the country 


between Athens and Constantinople?” asked the Austrian ambassador for 
the time being. “All of it,” was the answer, “as far as the Greek language 
prevails; Athens must be transferred to Constantinople.” So the king hoped, 
observed Prokesch, and he pinned his hopes upon Austria — hopes that he, 
Prokesch, had never wished to destroy or diminish. And Prokesch was 
perfectly right when he insisted that in the nature of things the Austrian 
minister had the most advantageous position in the country, if only he 
would avail himself of its advantages. 


Metternich recommended “a sensible Greek policy” to the king, and 
elucidated this advice by saying that such a policy would keep itself remote 
from all extremes, would be Greek conservative and not aggressive, that it 
would hold aloof from the diplomatic game and never offer an opening, 
never deviate from the paths of reason. He flattered himself that the French 
cabinet was acting in harmony with the views that obtained at Vienna, and 
that the czar was of one mind with him respecting the ” English 
constitutional and French political doings.” He urgently warned the king to 
keep aloof from the “Candiote doings.” The Greek kingdom was 
revolutionary by origin, and had received the baptism of legitimation by the 
force of circumstances; it was therefore the interest of the king as of every 
enlightened Greek to hold by the baptism rather than the birth. The claim of 
birth was the sovereignty of the people with all its brainless applications, 
that of baptism was the monarchical principle. 


A complete justification for Metternich’s oriental policy might be put 
forward if he himself had believed in the possibility of a regeneration of the 
Porte. But in this respect he differs from the English statesman to whom he 
was diametrically opposed on almost every question. Palmerston justified 
his attitude towards Mehemet Ali by the remark that all the assertions 
concerning the inevitable and permanent break-up of the Ottoman Empire 
were purely visionary ; no empire, he thought, would fall to pieces so 
readily if let alone, the foundations, at least, of a better state of things had 
been laid during the last few years, and intercourse with other countries 
would bring progress in many respects to light. 


The Austrian chancellor’s views with regard to the Porte are set forth in a 
note to Meysenburg, dated May 14th, 1841 : The Ottoman Empire is a body 


politic in a state of decay, which has its origin in the radical evil of Islam, a 
system devoid of all creative energy, in the conglomeration of 
heterogeneous races, in the defects inherent in the oriental mind, and in the 
defeats which Turkey has suffered in every war for the past hundred years, 
but the measure of this evil has been filled up by reforms undertaken after 
European models without any other basis than absolute ignorance and a vast 
multitude of illusions. The Austrian cabinet has resolved to give the Porte 
the following advice : Base your rule upon respect for religious institutions, 
which constitute the foundations of the existence of your empire and the 
principal bond between the sultan and his Mussulman subjects; give ear to 
the times and take counsel with the needs they bring; remain Turks; give the 
fullest protection to your Christian subjects, exercise genuine toleration 
towards them, do not allow them to be molested by pashas or subordinate 
officials, do not meddle with their religious concerns, but, on the other 
hand, be the strictest guardians of their religious privileges; and observe the 
pledge you have given in the Edict of Giilhane. 
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Metternich appeared to be convinced that he had done the right thing when 
a complete agreement with the principles thus set forth was expressed on 
the part of the czar and the sequence of ideas contained in the Metternich 
document was repeated in the instructions issued to Count Medem on June 
24th, 1841. But to those who were in his confidence he made no secret of 
his conviction that the prevention of the fall of the whole political structure 
by acts of reform was merely a temporary expedient, and that the problem 
was solved for the moment only. In his opinion Turkey was like one of 
those people who are never well, for Islam does not admit of a sound 
political organism. Inflammatory diseases break out from time to time, and 
if they are cured the condition that ensues is not health but the old chronic 
malady.’ 


THE REVOLT IN GALICIA (1846 A.D.) 


The province of Galicia began early in the new reign to occasion uneasiness 
to the government. The congress of Vienna had constituted the city of 
Cracow an independent republic — a futile representative of that Polish 
nationality wdiich had once extended from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
After the failure of the Polish insurrection of 1831 against Russia, Cracow 
became the focus of fresh conspiracies, to put an end to which the city was 
occupied by a mixed force of Russians, Prussians, and Austrians ; the two 
former were soon withdrawn, but the latter remained until 1840. “Vlien 
they also had retired, the Polish propaganda was renewed with considerable 
effect. An insurrection broke out in Galicia in 1846, when the scantiness of 
the Austrian military force in the province seemed to promise it success. It 
failed, however, as all previous efforts of the Polish patriots had failed, 
because it rested on no basis of popular sympathy. The nationality for which 
they contended had ever been of an oligarchial pattern, hostile to the 
freedom of the middle and lower classes. The Galician peasants had no 
mind to exchange the yoke of Austria, which pressed lightly upon them, for 
the feudal oppression of the Polish nobles. They turned upon the insurgents, 
and slew or took them prisoners, the police inciting them to the work, by 
publicly offering a reward of five florins for every suspected person 
delivered up by them alive or dead. Thus the agents of a civilised 
government became the avowed instigators of an inhuman jacquerie. The 
houses of the landed proprietors were sacked by the peasants, their inmates 
were tortured and murdered, and bloody anarchy raged throughout the land 
in the prostituted name of loyalty. The Austrian troops at last restored order; 
but Szela, the leader of the sanguinary maraud-ers, was thanked and highly 
rewarded in the name of his sovereign. 


In the same year the three protecting powers, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
took possession of Cracow, and, ignoring the rights of the other parties to 
the Treaty of Vienna to concern themselves about the fate of the republic, 
they announced that its independence was annulled, and that the city and 
territory of Cracow were annexed to, and for ever incorporated with, the 
Austrian monarchy. 


From this time forth the political atmosphere of Europe became more and 
more loaded with the presages of the storm that burst in 1848. It was the 
Italian quarter of the horizon that first attracted the anxious gaze of 


statesmen. For more than thirty years after the final settlement of Europe by 
the Treaty of Vienna, Austria exercised a peremptory control over the 
affairs of all Italy. From every sovereign of that country she exacted the 
strictest maintenance of the established order of things in his own 
dominions ; and hence she became for all Italian malcontents the object of 
their supreme enmity, the 
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common cause to which they ascribed all their political and social 
grievances. Agreeing in little else, they were unanimous in hating their 
northern masters; and gradually this communion in hatred led them to fix 
their desires also upon one common object, the achievement of Italian 
nationality. But they looked upon Austria with no less dread than aversion, 
and plainly acknowledged to themselves the impossibility of coping with 
her in arms. They busied themselves only with conspiracies to harass and 
annoy the Italian sovereigns, her subordinates. “During these last thirty 
years,” says a judicious Italian writer,‘ ” the Italians had only been feeling 
their way. They cared very little, and understood even less, about the 
representative forms of Transalpine freedom. The thorn in their side was 
plainly the foreigner. They tried him by indirect attacks, by a feint upon the 
Bourbon, or the pope, at Naples, at Rome, at Turin. Before they were fairly 
on their guard, down he came upon them; and this ubiquity of the Austrian, 
this promptness and decision of his movements, this omnipresence and 
omnipotence, ought, if anything, to have, as it actually had, the effect of 
simplifying the question and identifying Italian interests.” 


Ever preluding a levy of bucklers against Austria, but ever indefinitely 
postponing the moment of action, Italy was prematurely overtaken in the 
midst of her preparations by the fair-seeming but fallacious opportunity of 
1848. Shortly before that period, the Italians had become conscious from 
fatal experience of the total inefficiency of secret conspiracies and violent 
measures, and they had adopted a more cautious and discreet policy, the 
watchword of which was ” conciliation, union, and moral force.” This 


change of conduct led to concessions on the part of the princes, the first 
example of which was given by Charles Albert of Sardinia, to whom the 
foreign yoke was even more galling than to the meanest of his subjects. 
Some trivial differences with the imperial government in 1846, on the 
subject of railways, and about some matters of custom and finance, afforded 
him a pretext for repudiating the dictation of Austria, and assuming the tone 
and attitude of an independent sovereign. This beginning was dexterously 
improved by the leaders of the national party, and three more of the 
principal Italian monarchs — the grand duke of Tuscany, the pope, and the 
king of the Two Sicilies — were brought by clever management to adopt, 
with more or less reluctance, a course opposed to the wishes of their 
imperial protector. 


Italy was now fairly launched in what was vaguely called ”the way of 
progress,” and which simply meant, rebellion against Austria. A peculiar 
significance was attached to the mustering of the Italians in literary and 
scientific associations. A trade and customs’ union was largely discussed, 
and was finally concluded at Turin on the 3rd of November, 1847. After the 
accession of Naples, it seemed an easy step to convert that merely 
commercial agreement into a political compact, an offensive and defensive 
alliance; but this was not attempted until after the declaration of war in 
April and May, 1848, when it was too late. 


Austria was by no means indifferent to these tokens; she resolved to 
surprise the Italians in the midst of their too-leisurely deliberations; but in 
the execution of that purpose, she forget her usual discretion, and made a 
false move, which she was constrained to retract with discredit. She struck 
the first blow and failed. Upon the publication of the pope’s decree of July 
6th, 1847, for the organisation of a civic guard, the Austrian garrison in the 
citadel of Ferrara marched into the town, and took possession of it. Against 
this violation of his territory, the pope protested in what the friends of 
Austria called at the time “unusual and intemperate language,” but the act 
which 
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had provoked it was condemned by the whole civiHsed world, and Austria 
felt the expediency of amicably revoking the step she had taken, and 
withdrawing her troops within the citadel. She had put herself so palpably 
in the wrong on her first aggression, as to make it difficult for her to venture 
soon upon another attempt of the same kind ; and so conscious was she of 
her false position, that she tacitly abdicated the high protectorate she had 
been used to exercise over the minor Italian states, and even refused the 
benefit of her advice to the sovereigns of Lucca and Tuscany in their 
perplexities. It was fortunate for her that she had not to do with a pope like 
Julius II to head a national crusade, which would have leagued all Italy 
against her. As it was, she was compelled to endure, at the hands of Pius IX 
and his minister, Cardinal Ferretti, a flat and harsh refusal of a free passage 
to the troops she contemplated sending to the succour of her Neapolitan 
ally. Never was Austrian influence in Italian afl” airs at a lower ebb since the 
coronation of Charles V in 1530. Modena and Parma alone adhered to her 
unreservedly; even Naples was wavering in its attachment. 


Everything favoured the hopes of the Italians and tended to make Austria’s 
position in the peninsula increasingly precarious. But that condition of 
things was reversed in a most unexpected manner. Events, which por-tended 
nothing less than the dissolution of the Austrian monarchy, proved the 
means of consolidating its power and restoring its lost influence. ” All the 
Italians wanted was time, and this was not given them. The success of their 
enterprise rested on their consciousness of the magnitude of its difficulties, 
and fortune made it appear portentously easy.” The temptation offered by 
the Vienna catastrophe of March, 1848, lured the Italian patriots to their 
ruin.A 


THE PRELUDE TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1848 


Already in the last years of the emperor Francis it had been the conviction 
of a majority of Viennese politicians that Austria must unavoidably pass 
through a tremendous crisis in the immediate future. When, on the 
accession of the emperor Ferdinand, that large circle which had built 
expectations of timely reforms on the change of ruler found itself 


I will say to the north, Give up ; and to the south. Keep not back : bring my 
sons from far, and my daughters from the ends of the earth. 


— Isaiah xliii. 1, 3, 5, 6. 


Thus saith the Lord, thy redeemer, and he that formed thee from the womb, 
I am the Lord that maketh all things ; that stretcheth forth the heavens alone 
; that spreadeth abroad the earth by myself ; 


That frustrateth the tokens of the liars, and maketh diviners mad ; that 
tumeth wise men backward, and maketh their knowledge foolish. 


That confirmeth the word of his servant, and performeth the counsel of his 
messengers ; that .saith to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be inhabited ; and to the 
cities of Judah, Ye shall be built, and I will raise up the decayed places 
thereof : 


That saith to the deep, Be dry, and I will dry up thy rivers : 

That saith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasure : 
even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built ; and to the temple, Thy 
foundation shall be laid. — Isaiah xliv. 24-28. 


Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I have 
holden, to subdue nations before him ; and I will loose the loins of kings, to 
open before him the two-leaved gates ; and the gates shall not be shut ; 


I will go before thee, and make the crooked places straight : I will break in 
pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron. 


— Isaiah xlv. 1-2. 
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completely deceived, the indignation which already existed increased with 
truly dreadful rapidity. 


Only the prevailing discontent was now more loudly expressed. The 
obstinate, unbending will, which would have suppressed and maimed in its 
first stages the political movement that was slowly preparing, was now 
missing from the throne, and, since the frequent dissensions and lack of 
cohesion amongst the members of the Staatskonferenz were no secret, men 
soon ceased to be afraid to let their discontent likewise be no secret. The 
views and temper of the educated classes became daily more unfavourable 
to the government, and the latter had absolutely no following, no party, 
amongst the people. A stigma was cast upon every attempt to speak in its 
favour, and it became the prevailing fashion, amongst all who considered 
themselves in harmony with the spirit of the times, to honour every enemy 
of the government as a friend of enlightenment, progress, and humanity, 
and to afford encouraging support, both publicly and privately, to every 
opponent of the existing order; for expressly or tacitly the principle was 
accepted, that truth and independent thought were to be found only in the 
ranks of the government’s adversaries. 


Down to the middle of the forties there was indeed little evidence in the 
external life and movement of Vienna of the revolution in the national 
spirit. With the exception of the Wiener-zeitung and the Beobachter, neither 
of which interested anyone, and of the Augsburger allgemeine Zeitung, 
which had a fair 
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circulation, regular political journals did not exist, and the public and secret 
police also took care that the public should not feel disposed to discuss 
politics to any great extent. But in the early forties the government itself 
roused eager discussions in the whole world of trade, industry, and 
commerce by the negotiations concerning the question of the accession of 
Austria to the Ger-man ZoUVerein. A sudden animation was now infused 


into the trades-unions; and in industrial circles large and small assemblies 
now took place in which the commercial policy of the government was 
discussed, so that it became quite impossible to entirely avoid treading on 
the domain of pure politics. 


The issue of the negotiations carried on within the heart of the 
Staatskonferenz was notoriously extremely unfortunate for Austria. The 
accession to the customs system of Germany, which would at that time have 
demanded little sacrifice from Austria, was not effected, although it was 
warmly championed by Prince Metternich, Kiibeck, (a man who had raised 
himself from the hum-blest circumstances to be freiherr and finance 
minister) and by other influential statesmen. It was not effected, for one 
thing, because some, like the archduke Ludwig, nourished a dread lest the 
economical union with Germany might introduce a change of system into 
Austria by which the statesmen at the helm would find themselves ousted, 
and which it was desired to avoid at any price as generally dangerous to the 
existence of the state; and for another thing because it was thought needful 
to yield to the agitation of a large section of the trading and industrial 
classes, who were never weary of assuring the government that they would 
be completely ruined by an accession to the customs union, and who were 
supported with the utmost fervour and zeal by Count Kolowrat, less indeed 
from conviction than from rivalry with Prince Metternich. 


The movement for and against accession to the customs-union kept the 
industrial classes more than four years in suspense. This movement reached 
its zenith in the last months of 1844, when List, the memorable ZoUverein 
agitator came to Vienna, in order to work on the government, as well as on 
the industrial classes in favour of accession to the customs-union. List put 
the German national side of the tariff question in the foreground, so that 
now the united intelligence took part in the debate espousing the cause of 
accession. At this time, the 23rd of December, 1844, the trades-union 
arranged in the Casino on the Holier Markt a banquet in honour of List, 
which for contemporaries was of the utmost significance, as it was the first 
political meeting in Austria. 


At this banquet, Professor Kudler highly praised List’s efforts to raise the 
science of political economy into a ” really national doctrine,” and extolled 


his work as having proved that raising the activity of a nation was not really 
a question of improving some isolated economic matters, but of perfecting 
the social condition as a whole, of ”developing all its social institutions,” 
and of encom-aging moral and spiritual culture in all their branches. 


List himself, in a speech whose closing sentence roused a storm of applause 
seldom heard in Vienna outside a theatre or a concert hall, proposed ” 
Germany” as a toast, “Germany in art and science, literature and 
civilisation, a star of the first magnitude among the nations of the earth — 
Germany destined by its natural resources, by the ability of its people and 
by a wise commercial policy to be the richest country on the continent of 
Europe — Germany, whose solidarity and domestic development have won 
the high position of one of the principal guarantors of European peace — 
Germany, our great and glorious Germany, the Fatherland common to us all, 
and beloved by us ail — long live united Germany!” 
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At this banquet (as we are told in L. A. Frankl’s interesting notes on the 
Austria of the time previous to the March revolution of 1848) a toast, 
proposed by the then Ainerican consul in Vienna, in honour of Prince 
Metternich, was received with expressive silence. We in the present can 
form no approximate idea of the extraordinary sensation the after dinner 
speeches of that day produced throughout Austria. It should not moreover 
surprise us, that after List had given the ” tariff question” its national 
German character, it should have been taken up and debated with a certain 
amount of passion among all the educated classes. At that time throughout 
Vienna, and not merely at the List banquet, there was an extraordinary 
prevalence of patriotic German sentiment. 


In 1842, at the laying of the foundation stone in Cologne, the toast which 
Archduke John is said to have proposed, “No Prussia, No Austria! One 
great united Germany, fixed as its mountains,” to which toast he owed his 
position at the head of Germany six years later, roused in Austria itself, 


especially in Vienna, an enthusiasm, which once more proved that the 
existing state of affairs was not approved by the majority of the people. The 
wave of patriotic feeling, which had pervaded Germany for two years past, 
and which through the instrumentality of Becker’s song: ”They shall not 
have it, our free German Rhine!” had penetrated to all classes of the people, 
received a mighty impetus from Archduke John’s toast. New hopes 
animated every patriotic circle and the work of those who laboured for 
union proceeded with new ardour. 


The Legal and Political Literary Club 


It is certainly significant that in Vienna new societies sprang into existence 
at this period, which acquired no little influence over the development of 
the political life of the state and the formation of Viennese public opinion. 
Of the various societies thus formed the Legal and Political Literary Club, 
founded in 1842, was in every way the most important. This club, which 
Count Sedlnitzky was fond of describing as the “crucible of the revolution,” 
and about which he prophesied, that its members would “read themselves 
into crime” was, as related in L. A. Frankl’s notes, founded in the year 1842 
by Eugen von Miihlfeld, Baron von Sommaruga, Dr. Alexander Bach, Dr. 
Von Wiirth, Dr. Wildner von Maithstein and Professors Von Stubenrauch 
and Hye. 


In order to get leave to inaugurate this society, its purpose was declared to 
be, to give the educated, and more especially the legal public an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the progress of literature in all its branches, by 
means of the publication of the most important pamphlets and of the best 
scientific and artistic works. The young men who founded the club used the 
name of Baron von Sommaruga, one of the former tutors of the emperor, 
court councillor and chairman of the state council, a man held by all circles 
of society in high esteem; they employed his name as a banner of loyalty to 
be displayed in the foreground and Von Sommaruga utilised the time during 
which Prince Metternich was away for his health to personally urge Count 
Sedlnitzky for his consent to the mcorporation of the club. This 
recommendation furnished the count with the surest guarantee of the 
innocent character of the club, and shortly afterwards the imperial sanction 
was obtained; the club announced its birthday by an invitation to join it, 


published in the imperial Wiener Zeitung, whose daring tone, sounding like 
high treason or a signal of revolution, amazed the whole reading world. 


“The club,” remarks L. A. Frankl, “drew its members chiefly from 
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amongst the high legal officials, and the military set. Authors from all 
circles, doctors, and theologians were also enrolled. Such a happily 
combined society must arrive at further results than the mere reading of 
books and papers. Each member contributed lively information in the shape 
of thought, events, and experience ; and every man who thought and who 
struggled was thoroughly convinced that a new and different order of things 
was approaching. Those who were over-strained in mind and character were 
also to be found cherishing other hopes in their hearts. The members 
divided themselves into groups for the livelier debate of different subjects. 
The longing after free speech found its outlet first of all in smaller circles. 
Even the club’s book of suggestions bore many traces of a yearning for 
participation in politics. Such intellectual activity was not without its effect, 
and attracted people in outlying circles, individually and in groups. Electric 
sparks flashed here and there, and there awoke a more curious impulse, 
even a noble ambition to belong to a society which had the courage, though 
that was coupled with caution, to give expression to the discontent which 
was everywhere simmering. 


The club became the home of almost all the intellectual life of the capital. 
Here correspondents for foreign newspapers drew their material from the 
best sources. As the exchange was the thermometer for politics, so, if in less 
undisguised a manner, was the club for the public humour in Vienna. First 
and foremost, however, it was intended to have free lectures on current 
questions of common interest. Having contrived to evade the police, 
application for permission was made at the student’s ’court of commission” 
and the permission obtained. Dr. Joseph von Wiirth led off with lectures on 
the state of the prisons, which were attended by all the notabilities of high 


officialdom, by excellencies, directors of police, nobles, diplomatists. These 
lectures resounded in all parts of the capital, and were discussed with 
avidity in foreign journals. This, and more particularly the fact that Count 
Sedlnitzky had been cajoled, ensured these lectures being the last, as well as 
the first. 


The club intended to publish a collection of laws belonging to the 
eighteenth century, edited by an official, named Polivka. The government 
had given permission for printing them ; the minister of finance, or as he 
was then called, the president of the imperial and royal court chamber, 
Freiherr von Kiibeck, had promised that they should be printed free of 
charge by the state press; Count Sedlnitzky stopped the printing, in spite of 
the clear verdict of the law, to which the club appealed. Such arbitrary 
measures as these, inspired by hatred, could only breed bitterness and win 
warmer sympathy for the club. 


The Concordia did not become so important an organisation as the Literary 
Club. It was a club of authors and artists, which, in order to avoid the 
required sanction by the police, which certainly would not have been given, 
posed as a perfectly commonplace social club; but the discussions had so 
decided a tendency toward freethinking politics that the police found it 
necessary to keep them under strict surveillance. In many Concordia even- 
ings, the lecturers and speakers who addressed the meetings, both in prose 
and verse, struck so radical a note, that List, who on one occasion was 
present as a guest, said, ” You fellows, if you celebrate a few more suppers 
like this, there will be only one course open to you — Revolution.” 


The Vienna’s Men’s Choral Society founded just about this time, played an 
essential part in fostering the steady flow of German patriotism in Vienna. 
The political movement, spreading so cautiously and increasing so steadily, 
was felt not merely in intellectual circles; the petty bourgeoisie and the 
smaller citizens also began to feel conscious of a constant discontent. At 
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any rate it is very significant, that on the 28th of December, 1841, the full 
court of magistrates felt itself constrained to raise the question of 
establishing a select committee of townsmen, a measure which had been 
proposed as early as 1838, by Burgomaster Czapka. Walter, a municipal 
councillor, who was in the chair, moved the adoption of the proposal as it 
would have a favourable effect on the humour of the citizens; the committee 
of townsmen, he suggested, should number one hundred members, should 
take part in discussing and fixing the year’s estimates, should be convened 
on extraordinary occasions, and should be elected by means of voting 
papers, by the municipality and some four hundred other citizens. A single 
municipal councillor, Kiisswetter, was in favour of giving a wider sphere of 
activity to such a committee; all the rest declared themselves more or less 
against the chairman. Nevertheless, the majority of the municipal council 
decided to apply to the government for permission to form a select 
committee of townsmen consisting of sixty members. 


The request of the municipal councillors was warmly recommended by 
Count Kolowrat, received by Prince Metternich on the contrary somewhat 
unfavourably, and by Archduke Ludwig, before whom it finally came, it 
was shelved with the note, “The Czapka at his crazy tricks again.” That is 
the account given in the journal of a municipal official of that time. There 
was no more question of a committee of townsmen, until in March it 
suddenly came into existence. 


Baron Andrian’s Pamphlet 


In the year 1843 appeared an anonymous pamphlet, published by HofT- 
mann and Campe in Hamburg and entitled Austria and Her Future. 
Although, or perhaps because, it was strictly prohibited in Austria, 
immediately after its appearance, this book, whose author was subsequently 
known to be Baron Andrian, a government official, made an immense 
sensation. The severe prohibition did not prevent the booksellers from 
distributing thousands of copies of the pamphlet throughout Austria, and its 
contents were for weeks the talk of the cultivated classes. Not merely in the 
political literature but also in the political life of Austria this pamphlet 
marks a new epoch. Austria and Her Future contained an oratorical appeal 
to the class feeling of the Austrian aristocracy, and brought home to them 


the fact that their position in Austria was one of little honour, and that it 
must depend on themselves to rise from their fallen condition and press 
toward the restoration of their ancient constitutional rights. Baron Andrian 
was not a feudalist in the sense that he desired the fall of absolutism only to 
erect in its place aristocratic supremacy in Austria, by which the people, 
hitherto kept in leading strings by the bureaucracy, would henceforth be 
under the tutelage of the aristocracy. Rather did he appeal to the nobility in 
the conviction that the latter, by its past, its wealth, and its powerful interest 
was pre-eminently qualified to reform conditions in Austria, peacefully, and 
in the least dangerous way. Baron Andrian would have liked to see all the ” 
estates” of the nation taking a share in public affairs, and called on the 
nobility to make it its object to obtain that the popular element should 
receive a sufficient sphere of activity and its due place in the state, through 
the representation of all classes in the provincial estates and in the future 
imperial estates, through the liberty of the press and the publicity of judicial 
proceedings, but above all through the freedom of communal life. This 
appeal to the noble order, whose institutions had been pitifully crippled 
during the last decades was not without effect; the estates, especially in 
Bohemia and Lower 
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Austria awoke to new life and prepared the way for that Hberal opposition 
by which in the course of three days the system of the days before the 
March revolution was completely abolished for all time. 


The Estates of Bohemia and Lower Austria in the Forties 


In Bohemia the movement in the diet was most vehement, but it was less 
dangerous to the government than that in Lower Austria, because it was, for 
the most part, of a markedly aristocratic character, although it must be 
admitted that in the Bohemian diet, during the forties, many important 
matters of democratic interest were openly debated. The Bohemian diet, in 
the ardour of its opposition, went in the teeth of the government, to the very 


last extremes of legal defiance. It was bold enough to remind the emperor 
of the terms of his Bohemian coronation oath, by which in 1836 he had 
sworn to uphold the privileges of the estates. They did not think twice in 
1847 about refusing their consent to a tax that the government desired to 
impose; and if 1848 had not arrived, it might perhaps have come to pass 
that the Bohemian estates would have called upon the German 
Confederation to help them in their administration of justice and in 
protecting the constitution of their country. Indeed the German Act of 
Confederation declared that in all countries included in the union, the 
existing constitution provided by the diet was to be upheld, and personal 
freedom respected ; and where these did not exist at the date of the act 
(1815), they were to be introduced and placed under the protection and 
support of the confederation. 


The movement of the estates in Lower Austria was more concerned with 
asserting the general well-being of the people, and was therefore a greater 
danger to the government, for whereas in Bohemia, many members of the 
provincial diet were lulled into serenity in the conviction that the pressure 
of centuries had long ago burst the paper fetters of treaties, concessions, and 
reservations, that most of the old charters had become impossible, and that 
the world could not return to the chaos of the Middle Ages, the opposition 
in the estates of Lower Austria believed that their constitutional right and 
duty enjoined them to guard the well-being of their country by word and 
deed. In acting thus they did not for a moment blind themselves to the fact, 
that in order to give effect to this right and adequately to perform this duty, 
the institution of the provincial estates required the assistance of a new 
organisation, a comprehensive strengthening by means of the “fourth” 
(citizen) estate. Their efforts were all the more disquieting to the 
government, in that it was impossible to foist upon them the view that their 
business was, after all, mainly to look after their private interests. 


The estates, therefore, displayed courage, endurance and determination in a 
high degree, when they refused to allow odious attacks of the government 
to frighten them, but continued their work in a liberal fashion. Several of 
their measures admitted of no misrepresentation or misconstruction, as, for 
example, their motions for the institution of a bank for farmers (1846), their 
petition for the reduction of the tax on food, the alteration of the starnp tax ” 


which in its then existing condition was for the poorer classes a particularly 
hard measure, whilst the upper classes scarcely felt it,” for the introduction 
of a general income tax (1846), for the improvement of national education 
and teaching, and for the introduction of autonomous municipal regulations 
in Lower Austria (1847). It was in the end the government itself which fell 
into the difficult position it had prepared for the estates. 


Many of these manifestations were greeted with so loud an echo in wider 
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circles, that the government could not risk the consequences of directly 
refusing all the demands of the estates; instead, they neglected to answer the 
proposals for measures of reform laid before them. Well meant and greatly 
to the interest of the public as these measures were, they had not the 
slightest practical consequence, because it did not please the government, 
until the days of March, 1848, to take a single one of them into 
consideration. A deputation from the estates which was sent to present an 
address of thanks for the reduction of the period appointed for military 
service, and which desired to place the address upon the steps of the throne, 
was not admitted, because to permit this address of thanks might justify the 
estates in presenting, in other circumstances, an expression of censure; 
another deputation, arriving to present to the emperor an appeal to consider 
their right of being asked for an opinion in any matter of importance for the 
province, was also refused admittance. In fact, the government 
systematically proceeded to oppose a stiff-necked resistance to any and 
every measure proposed by the estates. But, although in every journal at 
their disposal in Germany and other foreign countries they might 
misrepresent the estates as ” that nuisance of the Mid-dle Ages,” public 
opinion was very soon enlightened as to the truth of the matter. This 
enlightenment was due to Kuranda’s Grenzhoten (border-mes- senger), 
which described the action of the estates throughout Austria, and thereby 
aroused the liveliest attention, and which never tired of encouraging the 
estates to stand firm, and of reminding them that their vocation was not 
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Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth, their idois were upon the beasts, and 
upon the cattle ; your carriages were heavy loaden ; they are a burden to the 
weary beast. 


They stoop, they bow down together ; they could not deliver the burden, but 
themselves are gone into captivity. — Isaiah xlvi. 1-2. 


Come down, and sit in the dust, O virgin daughter of Babylon, sit on the 
ground : there is no throne, O daughter of the Chaldeans : for thou Shalt no 
more be called tender and delicate. — Isaiah xlvii. 1. 


Sit thou silent, and get thee into darkness, O daughter of the Chaldeans : for 
thou shalt no more be called, The lady of kingdoms. 


I was wroth with my people, I have polluted mine inheritance, and given 
them into thine hand : thou didst shew them no mercy ; upon the ancient 
hast thou very heavily laid thy yoke. 


And thou saidst, I shall be a lady for ever : so that thou didst not lay these 
things to thy heart, neither didst remember the latter end of it. 


Therefore hear now this, thou that art given to pleasures, that dwellest 
carelessly, that sayest in thine heart, I am, and none else beside me ; I shall 
not sit as a widow, neither shall I know the loss of children : 


But these two things shall come to thee in a moment in one day, the loss of 
children, and widowhood : they shall come upon thee in their perfection for 
the multitude of thy sorceries, and for the great abundance of thine 
enchantments. — Isaiah xlvii. 5-9. 


Thou art wearied in the multitude of thy counsels. Let now the astrologers, 
the stargazers, the monthly prognosticators, stand up, and save thee from 
these things that shall come upon thee. 


Behold, they shall be as stubble ; the fire shall burn them ; they shall not 
deliver themselves from the power of the flame : there shall not be a coal to 


merely to establish their own constitutional rights, in these struggles with 
the government, but effectively to assert the general interests of the 
community.? 


The Growth of Opposition in Hungary 


Meantime in Hungary the opposition which had grown up in previous diets 
under the emperor Francis had made itself conspicuous only as the 
champion of the privileges of the estates and the opponent of 
encroachments on the part of the government. The first reference to 
nationality came from a young orator, Vagy Pal by name. ” Privileges may 
perish,” he said ” nations never!” The principle thus enunciated powerfully 
affected the minds of the younger generation, and indicated a fresh phase in 
the history of the opposition, but the first opposition party of any 
importance came into existence during the diet held after the Wallis state- 
bankruptcy. The government wished to impose its scale upon Hungary by 
law, but the diet was distrustful of the paper money and wished to take the 
currency as the basis of the scale. Thus it came about that no law was 
enacted. The emperor, however, gave his scale to the courts of justice, 
commanding them to judge according to it. This proceeding aroused great 
dissatisfaction and was the first thing that called forth the wrath of the 
opposition which grew to such great proportions later. The emperor, 
apprehensive that the next diet would attack this patent, postponed it from 
year to year. He was fortified in his views upon the postponement by the 
fact that during the Franco-Russian war he had received voluntary subsidies 
in response to a mere imperial rescript. In fact, during the war of liberation 
the country went beyond the emperor’s expectations, for when he called 
upon the comities and towns by a rescript to furnish a voluntary levy of 
light horse, the utmost the government expected to get was eight thousand 
cavalry, but in a little more than a month the country raised sixteen 
thousand, or twice as many. The Emperor’s absolutist principles made him 
think it easier, as it was in his opinion better, to give laws by rescript than 
through the diet. 
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After the second Peace of Paris, however, signs of growing opposition 
began to be manifest in the comities. The increasing strength of this 
opposition was due, to some extent, to the fact that the Hungarian coast had 
not been restored to Hungary but was now governed as German territory, 
and to the tenor of the royal edicts, which were not always in harmony with 
the laws of the land, but it was also due to a certain extent to the action of 
the archduke palatine, who frequently recommended men from the the 
opposition party in the comities for advancement and distinction, and of the 
government which acted upon his recommendations. The archduke palatine 
was actuated partly by a desire to enhance his own popularity, partly by the 
belief that at the decisive moment his extraordinary ability would ensure 
him the victory over the opposition in spite of all. But he did not consider 
that an individual grows old, while his method was calculated to keep the 
oppoation perpetually young. The government thought that it could weaken 
the opposition by promoting its opponents. It was mistaken, for no sooner 
did the Magyars (whose besetting sin is greed of titles and offices) perceive 
that the way to office and honours lay here, than members of the opposition 
sprang out of the ground like mushrooms. 


But the government made a mistake even greater than this in its treatment 
of the opposition, for it broke down one of the strongest barriers by which it 
had been confronted ever since the house of Austria bore sway in Hungary. 
The Catholic clergy were legally recognised as the first estate. Wealthy, 
well-disciplined, and dispersed over the whole country, represented in the 
diet by deputies in the chamber of estates and by the bishops in the chamber 
of magnates, they exercised a great and often decisive influence in political 
affairs. The emperor Francis did not realise this political aspect of the 
Magyar ecclesiastical establishment, and said bluntly that ”he liked the 
cleric best who troubled himself least about politics.” The Catholic clergy 
no sooner became aware of this than they began to withdraw by degrees 
from the political arena, and thus it came to pass that in the course of the 
first thirty years of the reign of the emperor Francis their influence on 
politics fell to zero. The efforts they made afterwards to regain the political 


power they had formerly wielded failed to accomphsh the desired result, the 
barrier, once broken down, was not to be restored. 


Another element, too, came into existence in the comities, where it worked 
indescribable confusion later. This was the small squirearchy, the owners of 
inconsiderable landed estates, or of none. At the time with which we are at 
present concerned this inferior squirearchy, which was called the cortes 
(why no man knows), was admitted into the assemblies of the comity, at 
first only at the election of the officers of the comity, afterwards at all 
elections, then to deliberations upon political matters, and finally even to 
the decision of private affairs. The cortes was venal, its vote went to the 
highest bidder; it was easily worked upon by political machinations, a prey 
to the richest or most audacious agitator. 


Thus the state of politics was not auspicious for the government when the 
emperor, deceived by the apparent tranquillity of Hungary, promulgated two 
royal edicts, which, if successfully carried out, would have suspended the 
Hungarian constitution. By one of them it was decreed that taxes should be 
paid in currency instead of paper money, by the other a le\y of recruits was 
enjoined. Now, as it happened, the right of levying taxes and recruits was 
one of the chief privileges of the Hungarian diet, upon which the two edicts 
were consequently a direct encroachment. Several comities yielded none 
the less, safeguarding their national privileges by protests addressed to the 
emperor. 
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When, however, the comity of Varasd refused compHance and declared 
openly that it would not carry out these commands, its example was 
followed by the comities of Neutra, Trencsen, and others. Then those 
comities which had limited their opposition to protests likewise refused to 
carry out the imperial command. Soldiers were despatched to the refractory 
comities, and they submitted, but the excitement of the country was intense. 
To smooth matters over the emperor Francis restored Fiume to Hungary and 


convoked the diet to Presburg for the coronation of the empress Caroline. 
The general opinion in Menna was that the diet would be appeased without 
much trouble. Count Karl Zichy, the minister, a very able man, thought that 
” a few gracious expressions from the throne would set everything right.” 
But in the diet it was evident that a distinction was drawn between the 
king’s person and the government. He and the uncrowned queen received 
profuse demonstrations of affection and respect, but a furious campaign was 
organised against the system. Then were heard the first references to the 
German ministers who exercised a baleful influence over Hungarian affairs, 
the first allusions to the lack of Hungarian advisers of the crown. The result 
of this stormy diet, which sat for over a year, was the enactment of fresh 
laws to protect and safeguard the Hungarian constitution. That it closed in 
peace was due chiefly to Count Adam Reviczki, to whom (first as vice- 
chancellor and then as chancellor) the emperor transferred the direction of 
the Hungarian chancellerie after the sudden death of Prince Kohary, the 
Hungarian chancellor, during the session. This man, the most gifted 
chancellor Hungary ever had, soon convinced both emperor and opposition 
that it was in the interest of the dual monarchy that the Hungarian 
constitution should be maintained. “The king must be the first Hungarian ; 
and the constitution can only be altered if, under a strict administration of 
the laws, it should demonstrate its inade-quacy.” These were his words, 
which were accepted as expressing the fact; and nearly all the opposition in 
the diet went over to the government. They had desired to maintain the 
constitution and had succeeded in doing so ; and they no longer felt called 
upon to put obstacles in the way of the government. On the contrary, it was 
their duty to support it in all constitutional action. 


The Transformation of the Hungarian Opposition (1825 A.D.J 


In this diet a young magnate. Count Stephen Szechenyi, first came into 
prominence. He devoted a whole year’s income — which he estimated in 
round numbers at 40,000 florins — to the foundation of a Hungarian 
academy. He immediately became the most popular man in the country. 
When the session of the diet was over, this same count published a work 
written in Magyar and entitled Credit. In this book the author lays the axe to 
the root of the Hungarian constitution, and from its publication dates the 
first transformation of the Hungarian opposition. The former opposition had 


fought for the maintenance of the constitution, that which now began to 
take shape aimed at its subversion, and the subsequent struggle between 
opposition and government turns merely upon the manner and form of the 
remodelling. 


Diets should be held in Hungary every three years, and when this interval 
had elapsed the diet was again convoked. At the very end of the previous 
stormy session, Count Reviczki had conceived the idea of having the heir to 
the throne crowned in Hungary during the emperor’s lifetime. The far- 
sighted statesman saw clouds gathering on the horizon and was_ anxious to 
keep the tempest from breaking. The emperor had acquiesced in the idea, 
but the matter had been kept so secret since then that no one had the least 
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suspicion of it until the writs convoking the diet declared the purpose for 
which it was called together. The coronation was held with pomp and 
splendour, but in the transactions that immediately followed, the first 
separatist leanings of one party in Hungary made themselves apparent. The 
expulsion of the Bourbons from Paris, the elevation of Louis Philippe to the 
throne of France, and the consequent commotions which had taken place 
and were expected to take place in Europe, rendered an increase of the army 
desirable. The diet voted the levy of forty-eight thousand recruits, but 
demanded that the officers of the Hungarian regiments should all be 
Hungarians. It was the first attempt to create a Hungarian army. It came to 
nothing, but from that time forward the separatist agitation gathered 
strength, sometimes fermenting below the surface, sometimes dimly 
manifest above it. The democratic tendency of the Magyar movement, 
fostered by the works of Count Szechenyi, lasted for about ten years. He 
was the most popular man in the country. The leader of the opposition in the 
diet was Francis Dec4k. Incontestably neither of them desired the 
separation of Hungary from the dual monarchy; they held firmly by the 
union, and the Pragmatic Sanction was sacred in their eyes. Szechenyi 
repeatedly compared the connection between Hungary and Austria to an 


indissoluable marriage. He desired above all things to promote the material 
prosperity of his country by means of steam navigation, railroads, etc. In 
order to rouse public spirit in this direction he founded a casino in Pest, 
which soon had imitators in all parts of the country, but these casinos 
became centres of opposition. Szechenyi himself was a member of the 
opposition, but was blind to his position in it, for he imagined that he could 
hold it in check whenever he thought fit in the future. The loss of this 
illusion was bitter to him. Deak desired enactments for the taxation of the 
nobility, oral procedure, publicity of the law-courts, and trial by jury. The 
only difference between him and the enlightened conservatives was that he 
wished to base all changes on broadly democratic lines, while they aimed at 
making the increased power of the crown keep pace with the alterations. In 
Hungary the power of the crown was by no means strong, for not only had 
the jurisdictions {Juris-dictionen) the right of refusing to fulfil the royal 
commands if they considered them contrary to law, but they usurped the 
privilege of ignoring them if fulfilment were not convenient. The 
enlightened conservatives therefore wished to see the power of the crown 
strengthened, so as to ensure the administration of law and the maintenance 
of order. The opposition maintained that all ” that was needed was to lift the 
coach out of the ruts, it would make a new road for itself.” And by an ill- 
considered measure the Government itself joined hands with the opposition. 


A singularity of the position of the presidents of the Hungarian diet and 
assemblies of the comities was that the votes were not counted but ” 
weighed,” as it was phrased in the law on the subject, by the president, who 
was thus able to give out the vote of the minority as the decision of the 
assembly if it seemed to him — again in the phrase of the law — ”more 
reasonable.” On the other hand, neither the relation of the supreme count 
(Ohergespan) to the comities, nor that of the palatine to the diet was defined 
by the law. Such a state of things could exist only in a country where social 
relations were to a certain extent patriarchal and presupposed reverence 
towards superiors and towards the government; and the position was 
already insecure when the government imprudently broke it down. In 
consequence of a few untoward occurrences in some of the comities, the 
fiat went forth that in future the votes were to be counted. The result was 
that the cortes gained incalculably 
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in importance. The government soon realised what a mistake it had made, 
but it could not draw back, nor did it take the only measure to counteract it 
that still lay in its power. The relation of the president to the diet was not 
legally determined, and the government allowed the diet to reduce the 
voting power of all clerical deputies in the chamber of estates to a single 
collective vote, and to do the same with those of the representatives of 
forty-seven free royal boroughs; thus giving an enormous preponderance to 
the opposition, which was mainly drawn from the comities. The clergy and 
the towns, ready for any bold venture, appealed in vain to the government 
for help, it had not the courage to enter upon a struggle with the opposition 
for the sake of these two bodies which were still loyal to it. The coach of 
the state was lifted out of the ruts, but the government had not resolution 
enough to settle what new ruts it was to run in. Dissensions then arose in 
the opposition itself. There were some members who had the vision of an 
independent Hungary more or less clearly in view; and this fraction of the 
party was anxious to go much farther than its leaders. Its aspirations took 
shape and found expression through the medium of a person who was at 
that time wholly insignificant. 


Louis Kossuth 
In that diet of the Em-pire which sat for forty 


Louis Kossuth 


(1803-1894) 


months, a young and handsome advocate was observed among the 
audience. His name was Louis Kossuth. He published lithographed reports 
of the proceedings, radical in tone and marked by a veiled separatist 
tendency. The government confiscated his lithographic press, he continued 
his reports in manuscript; they were circulated all over the country and met 
with a favourable reception in many quarters. 
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Proceedings for high treason were instituted against certain persons, those 
which attracted most attention being the trial of Nicholas Wesselenyi for a 
speech made in the comity of Szathmar and the imprisonment of Louis 
Kossuth for continuing to issue his manuscript newspaper. 


Wesselanyi was sentenced to a term of imprisonment. The country was in a 
ferment of excitement, and the proceedings of the ensuing diet turned 
almost exclusively upon this treason trial. The end of it was that the 
government quashed all the legal proceedings for treason and pardoned all 
the prisoners. During this session of the diet the government had again been 
vainly warned of the separatist tendencies of the fraction of the opposition 
before mentioned. It felt itself all the more secure because the diet had 
closed amidst general rejoicing and a show of satisfaction amongst all 
parties. Tranquillity was restored! It was soon to be awakened from this 
delusion. 


Kossuth, now pardoned, took a leading position as editor on the staff of a 
Magyar newspaper. The tone of the paper was radical, and it met with an 
extraordinarily sympathetic response. From that tune forward the separatist 
tendency came more and more plainly to light. The opposition outstripped 
its former leaders; new leaders arose. Count Louis Batthyanyi was the head 
of the opposition among the magnates, Kossuth led the party in the 
comities. Magyarism and independence were the catchwords of the 
opposition, which strained every nerve to keep the country in a perpetual 
ferment, and succeeded only too well. 


Any and all means were made to serve this purpose, and for three whole 
years the excitement was kept up over the question of mixed marriages. 
Every measure of the government, good or bad, was impunged. When it 
inaugurated a trade in tobacco there was an uproar in all the comities. The 
object of the agitators was to make government impossible. This end was 
served in the comities by the cortes, which decided questions of the utmost 
moment without comprehending them in the least. When soberminded men 
protested that the government would ultimately be constrained to curb the 
licence of the comities by force, and that it would therefore be better for 
them to keep within bounds, the opposition’s invariable reply was, ”In the 
independence of the comities lies the salvation of Magyar liberty,” and, 
“these excesses must be endured for the sake of saving liberty,” whereupon 
the excesses of the comities rose to a fabulous height. Thus, the legal 
decisions of the septemvirate, which the king himself had no power to alter, 
were disregarded in the comity of Bihar because they were given in favour 
of persons obnoxious to the opposition. Kossuth organised a league for the 
protection of Hungarian industries, no one was to wear any textile fabrics or 
use any manufactured goods that were not made in Hungarj’-, the customs 
dues between Hungary and Austria, which had been the subject of Magyar 
grievance for a hundred years and more, were now taken under the 
patronage of Kossuth and Co., and when the question of abolishing them 
and allowing free trade between Austria and Hungary was discussed, the 
proposal was violently opposed by Kossuth and his followers because it 
would have meant the loss of a means of severance. Everything was done, 
nevertheless, under the motto “No separation!” Wesselenyi declared in 
print, “Hungary’s connection with Austria is so advantageous to her that the 
Hungarians would be forced to set the house of Austria on the throne to-day 
if it had not been done three hundred years ago.” Kossuth repeated this 
phrase in speech and writing, and to it the whole opposition pointed when 
reproached with wanting to tear Hungary away from the union. It could say 
” Trust to my word, not to my works.” 
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The wretched confusion of the country was worse confounded by the 
language question. The exertions of the Czechs in this matter, were child’s 
play to what took place in Hungary. By the programme six million 
inhabitants wno did not speak Magyar were to be translated by magic into 
Hungarians. When disputes arose over accounts which were not drawn up 
in Hungarian the comities refused to decide them. Petitions in German and 
Slavonic were often returned to the petitioners, the official letters of the 
Croat comities were sent back if the address was -vsTitten in Latin, The 
Croat deputies could not get a hearing in the diet because they spoke Latin. 
Registers of births, marriages, and deaths had to be written in Magyar, even 
in communities wholly unacquainted with the language, and extracts from 
such documents were sent abroad, and were not translated even at the 
request of the foreign authorities. The Protestant clergy received orders to 
preach in Hungarian one Sunday out of three, even if there w^as not a 
creature in the congregation who understood a word of it. Religious 
instruction was to be given in Hungarian, the children were to learn the 
Hungarian catechism by heart, even if they happened to be Slovaks. Magyar 
ministers were set over Slovak congregations, and if the congregations 
objected they were brought to reason by hard knocks, ” because the dignity 
of the nation requires it.” The Slovaks were naturally furious, the rather 
because nobody took their part. Two magnates, and two only, raised their 
voices against this tyranny of language, Count Stephen Szechenyi and 
Count John MajMth, but all they said or wTote was lost in the general 
uproar, the storm that was then raging. 


Opposition had become the fashion, the dullest could be sure of the 
applause of the gallery and the acclamations of the cortes if only he abused 
the government. Men who were absolutely ignorant of the Hungarian 
language were cheered if they brought out the laboriously conned phrase, ” 
I vote with the opposition.” 


Society poured contempt upon the adherents of the government, and here 
women played a great part. Some towns, weary of the vain expectation of 
help from the government, had thrown in their lot with the opposition. 
Opposition principles were inculcated in the minds of the boys in the public 
schools {Gymnasialschulen) , Kossuth’s newspaper was supplied gratis to 
influential village notaries and schoolmasters. The opposition started a fund 


warm at, nor fire to sit before it. 


Thus shall they be unto thee with whom thou hast laboured, even thy 
merchants, from thy youth : they shall wander every one to his quarter ; 
none shall save thee. — Isaiah xlvii. 1.3-1.5. 


Hear ye this, O house of Jacob, which are called by the name of Israel, and 
are come forth out of the waters of Judah, which swear by the name of the 
Lord, and make mention of the God of Israel. — Isaiah xlviii. 1. 


After hearing this sonorous prophecy of Isaiah, in which, at worst, the wish 
was father to the thought, we may hear what so critical a student of Jewish 
history as Ernest Renan had to say of the prophets in general. 


“As much as half a century before the capture of Samaria,” he says, ” 
almost all the activity of the Hebrew genius had been concentrated in Judah. 
Prophetism had arrived at its main conclusions — namely, monotheism, 
God (or Jehovah) being the sole cause of the phenomena of the universe ; 
the justice of Jehovah and the necessity that that justice should be carried 
into effect on eai-th and for each individual within the limits of his own 
existence ; a democratic puritanism in manners, hatred of luxury, of secular 
civilisation, of the obligations resulting from complicated civil organisation 
; absolute trust in Jehovah ; the worship of Jehovah, consisting above all in 
purity of heart. The immensity of such a revolution astounds us, and when 
we reflect on it we find that the moment when the creation took place is the 
most fertile in the whole history of religion. Even the initial movement of 
Christianity in the first century of our era, gives place to this extraordinary 
movement of Jewish prophetism in the eighth century before Christ. All of 
Jesus is contained in Isaiah. The humanitarian destiny of Israel is as clearly 
written towards 720 as that of Greece will be two hundred years later. 


” Down to the time of Elijah and Elisha, Israel is not essentially 
distinguished from the neighbouring peoples ; there is no mark on her 
forehead. From the moment now reached, her vocation is absolutely laid 
down for her. After a very favourable reign (that of Hezekiah), prophetism 
will traverse 


for the promotion of its objects. No small courage was required to take the 
part of the government in the comities, which in many places had bidden 
farewell to all order, discipline, and discretion. 


The government now resolved to combat the excesses of the comities by a 
measure which, had it been taken when first proposed, might have proved 
successful, but which now merely poured oil upon the flames. It directed 
that the supreme counts and administrators should reside in the comities in 
which they held office and exercise a stricter supervision over the 
government of the comity. Their stipends were raised, and more than thirty 
appointments of this sort were made at once. The opposition set up a 
tremendous clamour. Hitherto they had reviled the government for its 
inaction, now this step was described as a violation of the law and an 
attempt to coerce the electors for the next diet. 


There was a split in the conservative party itself. Some members considered 
that the liberties of Hungary were bound up with the exemption of nobles 
from taxation, and these were dissatisfied with the government because it 
would no longer defend this privilege. The frequent changes in the 
chancellorship also had a bad effect upon the party. Each chancellor had 
formed a party of his own, distinguished from the rest by niceties of 
opinion. The 
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strict Catholic party complained of the neglect of its interests, and, in one 
instance, conservative as it was in other matters, voted with the opposition 
and against the government upon an ecclesiastical question. Such was the 
state of affairs when the archdvUie palatine died. 


The Death of the Archduke Joseph 


Archduke Joseph, the palatine, had filled this high office for half a century, 
and had amassed a rich store of experience. He commanded the respect of 


all parties, though the conservatives deplored in him the lack of the resolute 
spirit demanded in many matters of importance. But for this very reason he 
was popular with the opposition, and he cared much for popularity. The 
opposition had made great strides under him, but his extraordinary good 
sense, his wide knowledge of men and affairs, his cunning (we may use the 
word now without offence), had always supplied him at anxious moments 
with the means of preventing the attacks upon the main pillars of the throne 
from coming to a climax. The throne did not stand as firm as it had done 
fifty years ago, but it had not begun to totter when, in a happy hour for his 
reputation, the archduke passed away. 


His obsequies were not over before his son. Archduke Stephen, was 
nominated locum tenens, i.e. proxy; and the nomination was received with 
great approbation by the whole country. In a tour which the archduke made 
through Hungary his personal charm won all hearts, and there was not the 
slightest doubt that he would be elected palatine. In the next diet, therefore, 
the government reckoned upon the archduke’s personal influence, upon the 
attainments of the chancellor. Count Gyorgy Apponyi, and the talents, 
energy, and resolution of his younger followers. The Transylvanian 
chancellor had brought the Transylvanian diet to a successful conclusion, 
and a similar result in Hungary was hoped for. 


The parties which were to try their strength in the diet were extremely 
energetic in their preparations for the struggle. It was ominous of the event 
that Kossuth was elected deputy in the comity of Pest. The prudent 
members of the opposition did not want him, they dreaded his extravagant 
schemes, and only allowed him to be nominated as a concession to the 
eager wishes of Count Batthyanyi. Batthyanyi favoured Kossuth because to 
do so added to the perplexities of the government, and he cherished the vain 
hope that he should be able to guide him. When the diet assembled, 
however, not only was Kossuth the leader of the opposition in the estates, 
but Batthyanyi was forced to obey the impulse given by Kossuth. 


It may well be asked by what means Kossuth acquired such an 
extraordinary ascendancy in Hungary. The answer is that it was by his 
intellectual abilities, which were in many respects remarkable; he was an 
extraordinarily gifted orator, a born tribune of the people, and with the 


exception of Mirabeau and O’Connell, no other man of recent times was 
able so to sway the masses by the magic of words. As a martyr for the cause 
of liberty, for as such he was regarded, he inspired sympathy in generous 
minds. His very weaknesses — lack of deliberate reflection, unbridled 
imagination, boundless self-esteem — were effective, for they were the 
weaknesses of Magyar character, and were carried to an extreme point in 
him. He laid hold of the Magyars by their national pride and the notion of 
independence. He concealed from himself and from others the dangers that 
lurked upon the road to independence, and only exhibited the glorious end 
afar off. His active spirit lighted upon days when the general disaffection of 
the country weighed heavily upon the raon-FEOM THE PEACE OF PARIS 
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archy, and thus produced the readier effect. Besides this, he was attractive 
and adaptable, and gained over by roundabout methods those whom he 
could not win to direct assent to his schemes. For the fact that his talents 
were wholly destructive, that nothing which he built up could bear the test, 
that it all came to nought in his hands, he cast the blame upon the 
government, and was believed. His attainments were superficial, but on 
knotty questions he used to get his friends to collect data for him, which he 
put together himself, whether rightly or wrongly was all one to him, so long 
as the result was brilliant, and the brilliancy was guaranteed by his 
eloquence. In a word — he found the country disaffected, with rare talent 
he exploited the weaknesses and the generous qualities of the Magyars, and 
he carried his audience away by the charm of his oratory. He was that 
(happily) rare phenomenon, a consummate revolutionary. 


The diet had sat but a few months, before the government arrived at the 
conclusion that no good thing was to be expected from it, and that it must 
be dissolved. But ere the intention could be carried out monarchical 
government was overthrown in France, and the days of March with their 
consequences were upon the Austrian monarchy.’ 


THE STORM DRAWS NEAR 


And now the Viennese government found itself in a condition of diplomatic 
isolation, England and France were both opposed to Metternich’s Italian 
policy and the relations of the Staatskonferenz with most of the Italian 
governments had become strained. Offensive and defensive treaties 
concluded with Modena on the 24th of December, 1847, and with Parma on 
the 4th of February, 1848, brought no accession of strength to the Austrian 
government, and, threatened by the daily increasing agitation in the home 
provinces, the Viennese cabinet lost the power to control the situation and 
to take united decisions. 


The uneasy feeling in the ranks of the government increased daily and, in 
proportion, the hope of a timely escape from the approaching storm grew 
less. Here, better than anywhere else, it was known that no firm hand 
guided the administration, that no energetic decision would be taken by the 
cabinet, that helplessness and unwillingness to act were increasing with the 
perils and difficulties of the situation. It is true that Metternich, according to 
his custom, indulged in soothing commonplaces, and delighted in calming 
himself and others by directing attention to the inexhaustible resources of 
the empire and to the possibility of permitting the introduction of political 
reforms into Austria ” at the right time.” When the beginnings of a 
constitutional existence had been created in Prussia, Metternich had 
declared himself to be well disposed towards the states and let it be 
understood that he desired an extension of privileges for the Austrian 
estates also. But neither he nor the other members of the Staatskonferenz 
thought for a moment seriously of making real concessions to the people; 
the guides of the state never thought of an essential change in a system 
whose existence was closely bound up with the duration of their personal 
power. The government was roused to take action only in a single instance. 
The clamours raised on all sides against the unworthy oppressiveness of the 
censorship were last to win a hearing. A control of the censorship and a 
superior censor college came into existence on the 1st of February, 1848. 
Intended to provide the author with greater freedom and to protect him in 
his rights, it 
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actually received such a direction that everyone regarded it as a further 
tightening of the existing restraints of the censorship. 


As neither considerations of foreign policy nor the warning afforded by the 
efforts towards progress on the part of Germany and Prussia had any power 
to bring about a reform of the prevailing system, so neither could the needs 
of the exchequer suffice to break the unconquerable disinclination for any 
change. When the condition of the state finances came under discussion, 
criticism was wholly pessimistic in tone. Except amongst those connected 
with the money market it was generally believed that a state bankruptcy 
was imminent, that neither the government nor the national bank, which 
was unfortunately only too closely connected with it, possessed the means 
to meet the demands that would be made on it in a time of excitement. This 
was doubtless a great exaggeration. If it had been possible to obtain a 
complete insight into the budget the true sources of the financial distress 
would have been recognised. The constantly recurring embarrassments of 
the exchequer were not due to an over-straining of the national resources, 
but to an irrational consideration for individual interests, a reprehensible 
dread of leaving the beaten paths and raising the receipts, whose amount 
was no relation to the capacity of the country. But the budget remained a 
sealed book, locked with seven keys, and all that the citizens knew was that 
the government, as soon as it perceived a dark cloud on the political 
horizon, had recourse to extraordinary measures and trembled helplessly. 


A lasting improvement in the Austrian treasury could be attained only if a 
reform of the budget was undertaken, and, above all, if the people’s horrible 
distrust of the good faith and solvency of the state could be broken. The 
recollection of the ill-omened finance patent would not fade from the 
memory of the people, the fear of a repetition of like arbitrary measures 
would not disappear. To get rid of these was the most pressing task for the 
president of the exchequer, a task to the performance of which he diligently 
turned his attention; having grown gray in bureaucratic traditions, however, 
he was no longer susceptible of being moved to a rapid change of front and 
was not capable of finding the right ways and means. 


In the year 1810, in the midst of the severest pressure of the earlier financial 
difficulties, a resolution had been taken at Vienna to summon deputies of 
the estates to the control of the court, and from this measure — which of 
course was not carried out — an improvement of credit had been expected. 
Kiibeck now gave a similar counsel. Representatives of the provincial 
estates should assemble in Vienna and there ” receive the fullest 
documentary explanation of the condition of the finances.” He was also 
willing to listen to their opinion as to the means by which the balance 
between receipts and expenditure might be restored. This suggestion was 
not disapproved by the Staatskonferenz, but it was not carried to a 
resolution, not executed. It was the same with other propositions which 
reached the members of the cabinet from one side and another. The feeling 
of general insecurity and the dread of the approaching political storm had 
such an effect that the strict, deliberate opposition to all innovations was 
gradually silenced, while pious wishes and whispered hopes as to whether 
the privileges of the estates could be increased and the condition of the 
peasants be definitively settled, expressed themselves here and there. But as 
to passing from these to serious action or even to a formal promise, this was 
never aimed at. Completely unprepared, without fixed plan or clear aim, 
only tormented by a fear which merely strengthened it in its indecision — 
this was the situation in which the revolution of February found the 
government. 
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THE REVOLUTION OF FEBRUARY AND THE VIENNESE 
STATESMEN 


At Vienna, as everywhere else, the first tidings of the fall of Guizot, of the 
flight of Louis Philippe, and of the erection of the republic produced 
complete stupefaction. Men were unable to form a clear idea of the course 
which events had taken, or to descry the faintest light which might shed a 
glimmer on the immediate future. When the power of thought returned, the 
Staatskonferenz made no attempt by extensive concessions to hasten the 


removal of all fuel for the spirit of unrest. Even reforms which had been 
recognised as useful and permissible were again put off, because they 
would now have drawn on the government the suspicion of giving way to 
the pressure of external coercion.c In this, in spite of their occupying totally 
different standpoints after the 29th of February, the archduke Ludwig and 
Metternich were completely agreed. 


A group of other statesmen, with whom Metternich had hitherto been 
essentially in agreement with regard to the principle of reform, had by no 
means come to the same conclusion, but under the changed and urgent 
circumstances were rather in favour of greater promptitude, and in part even 
for a still further extension of concession, since in principle they were less 
opposed than Metternich to the appearance of moral compulsion, or did not 
consider it so dangerous as he did. To this group belonged especially 
Kolowrat and Kiibeck, and the archduke John hastened to join himself to 
them, or rather to place himself at their head. 


Altogether in these critical days, the strangest schisms and alliances took 
place in the leading circles. Notably a third and most remarkable group was 
formed by the most prominent and influential personages of that court 
party, which had already often proved adverse to Metternich in matters 
connected with the church. The members of this group, most of whom 
belonged to the imperial house, had hitherto adhered to the archduke Lud- 
wig in matters of politics, and had consequently gone far beyond even the 
conservative principles of Metternich in their conception of absolutism, so 
that they felt so little sympathy for the latter’s reforming notions that these 
had even proved a new source of discord. It was just these men, however, 
upon whom events in Paris made so powerful and alarming an impression 
that — whilst Metternich was rendered all the more rigidly determined and 
impelled towards an alliance with the archduke Ludwig — they, on the 
other hand, suddenly deserted Ludwig and showed that they were prepared 
to make concessions which would lead to the triumph of principles 
diametrically opposed to those of Metternich. The immediate result was the 
unexpected alhance of this third group with the second, that is with those 
statesmen who were eager for the immediate introduction and extension of 
reforms, from whom it had hitherto been completely divided on questions 
of principle. But the result most noteworthy and fruitful in consequences 


was this : that whereas before, the court party had been estranged from 
Metternich because he had set his face against the ecclesiastical reaction for 
which it was labouring; it now broke with him completely because he set 
himself to work to moderate, restrain, and check the political liberalism 
which its leaders suddenly came to represent. Hence from that hour it toiled 
with every means that could be devised to effect his overthrow. 


The metamorphosis of the reactionary church party of the court into a party 
of political progress had important consequences. Henceforward this court 
coterie was the principle pivot of action; but with the desirable came also 
the undesired. The archduchess Sophie was again at its head. On the 
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very day after the arrival of the bad news from Paris, where these processes 
of transformation and schism were still in their first ferment, Effinger wrote 
: “They say that the archduchess Sophie, who never enjoyed greater 
popularity in Austria, and whose conservative sentiments are security that 
she is governed only by a conviction of the absolute necessity of certain 
innovations, will succeed in winning over the archduke Ludwig to favour 
changes. As president of the Staatskonferenz it is with him that the decision 
rests, and he has always shown that he was not disinclined to them. The 
views of Count Kolowrat on this point are well known. As to Prince 
Metternich, he is too great a statesman to refuse his consent to 
constitutional reforms and improvements in internal administration, when 
they have become urgently necessary if Austria is to preserve her 
importance as a great European power.” 


Respecting the private intentions of the archduchess Sophie, only 
mysterious glimpses were and still are obtainable. According to these we 
must conclude that she, like other members of the imperial house, feared 
the fate of the ” royal family of Orleans,” for her own dynasty, and in the 
hope of being able to avoid it by a bold and startling movement, aimed at 
and demanded nothing less than (1) the immediate abdication of the 


emperor Ferdinand and the elevation to the throne of either her husband, the 
emperor’s next brother, or her son Francis Joseph; (2) the removal of the 
archduke Ludwig and, more especially, of Metternich; (3) and finally the 
convention of an imperial assembly, which assembly might easily be again 
abolished when the storm and fury had spent themselves. 


From this time the indignant court party, under the leadership of the 
archduchess Sophie, made alliance with the leaders of the opposition in the 
estates. This was evidently done in the belief, that, with the help of the 
Lower Austrian estates whose meeting was to be opened on the 13th of 
March, the revolution might be brought under, while at the same time a 
change in the government might be effected. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CONCESSION (1848 A.D.) 


On the 12th of March Professor Endlicher, who had close and constant 
intercourse with the emperor and was one of the two deputies from the 
university, first ventured to demand in plain terms from the archduke Lud- 
wig, the dismissal of Metternich. In spite of some handshaking, the 
deputation was dismissed with evident displeasure, and without an answer. 
But in the evening secret influence opened the door to the chamber of the 
emperor himself. Ferdinand,, indeed, merely promised to consider the mat- 
ter; it was still a hard thing for him to permit the overthrow of the man 
whom — without liking him — he had accustomed himself to regard as the 
main prop of the throne. 


At the same moment that shocks from without, and from above even more 
than from below, were endangering Metternich’s position it was also 
beginning to be shaken from within. For, on that same 12th of March, 
Metternich himself began to have doubts of his system. As he saw the tide 
mount, and the universal agitation and storm increase around him, he too 
was no longer himself. He, in whose system only willingly accorded 
reforms had a place, allowed himself to be impelled into forced 
concessions. On the day mentioned the Landesmarschall, Count 
Montecuccoli, had a long and secret interview with him, no doubt with the 


intention of convincing him‘ of the necessity of quieting the estates and of 
restoring the general satisfaction 
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by offering a concession at the approaching opening of the provincial diet 
on the following day. The facts show his success. In the afternoon was the 
sitting of the Staatskonferenz. The summoning of a ” joint committee of the 
estates,” which had already been agreed to “in accordance with the spirit of 
the law,” but which had afterwards been laid on one side, was to be 
considered and decided on anew. For again on the evening of the 12th, 
notes in the emperor’s own writing were sent to the LandesmarschaU, 
Count Montecuccoli, promising the “speedy summons” of that committee. 


But this tardy reform, now regarded, as under the circumstances it must be, 
in the light of an extorted concession, appeared as so extraordinary a 
compromise that it would have been more prudent to omit it altogether. For 
it was all done in such a way as to challenge rather than to silence, rather to 
fan the flame than to extinguish it. It has justly been described as a bad 
beginning, ” thrilling almost defiantly the dying song ” of the expiring 
Staatskonferenz. At the same time there can be no doubt that it was neither 
Metternich nor Kolowrat, but solely the obstinate and invincible absolutism 
of the archduke Ludwig which decided in favour of this monstrously 
shortsighted grant. In accordance with it members of the estates were 
indeed to be summoned to Vienna from all the provinces whose 
representative privileges were founded “on ancient and long unaltered 
constitutions”; but only “one from each estate.” These deputies were to be 
“brought into touch” with a “committee appointed for the purpose,” that 
they might deliberate on their position as estates. It would seem to have 
been a partial victory for Metternich and Kolowrat that at least the 
“reservation” was added that ” the measures demanded by the necessities of 
the moment should be indicated ” to these deputies, ” in order that the 
declaration concerning them, of the views of the deputies, and, necessarily 
also of the united body of their estates, might be received as soon as 
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a long period of trial (the reigns of Manasseh and Amon), and will then 
completely triumph under Josiah. The history of Judah will henceforth be 
the history of a religion, first confined during long centuries to her own 
limits, then mingling by the victory of Christianity in the general movement 
of mankind. The ancient prophets’ cry of justice will not be stifled. Greece 
will lay the foundations of lay society, free in the sense in which the 
economists understand it, without heeding the sufferings of the weak which 
result from the greatness of the social work. Prophetism will accentuate the 
just claims of the poor ; it will undermine the position of the army and of 
royalty in Israel ; but it will found the synagogue, the Church, societies for 
the poor, which, from the time of Theodosius, will become all powerful and 
will govern the world. During the Middle Ages the thundering voice of the 
prophets, interpreted by Saint Jerome, will awe the rich and powerful, and, 
for the benefit of the poor, or those who pretend to be such, will prevent 
every sort of industrial, scientific, or worldly progress. 


” Germanic laicism repulsed the thrusts of this oppressive ebionism. The 
warrior, Frank, Lombard, Saxon, Frisian, took his revenge on the man of 
God. The warrior of the Middle Ages was so simple-minded that his 
credulity soon brought him again under the yoke of theocracy, but the 
Renais-sance and Protestantism emancipated him ; the Church could not 
recover her hold on her prey. In fact, the barbarian, the most brutal of lay 
princes, was a deliverer compared with the Christian priest with the secular 
arm at his disposal. The hardest oppression is that exercised in the name of 
a spiritual principle ; lay tyranny contents itself with the homage of the 
body ; the community which has the power to enforce its opinions is the 
worst of scourges. 


” The work of the prophets has thus remained one of the essential elements 
of the world. The motion of the world is the resultant of the paral-lelogram 
of two forces — liberalism on the one side, and socialism on the other ; 
liberalism of Greek origin, socialism of Hebrew origin ; liberalism making 
for the greatest human development, socialism paying attention first of all 
to justice, understood in a strict sense, and to the happiness of the greatest 


possible.” It was obvious that this concession fell far short of those intended 
by the estate’s address, which demanded the summons of a central 
committee of all the provincial estates, reinforced by special delegates from 
the corporations and in the nature of an assembly representative of the 
whole people, the scheme for which had been already submitted. 


Amid these strange shocks of the reform convulsion, the 12th of March 
drew to a close, to give place, with the dawn of the 13th, to the critical 
phases of the fever of Revolution. At the Hofburg the Staatskonferenz held 
its permanent sitting; beset by a threatening mob of the people, assailed by 
vehement deputations and agitated by its own impotent fancies, its life was 
flickering out like a dying lamp. But once more the proud vitality of the old 
system blazed up in self defence; when the estates actually met they were 
put off with the meaningless phrase: “that a committee shall inquire into 
and the emperor decide what is expedient to be done.” But when, like 
spring floods, revolutionary demands came rolling up, when watchwords 
like “National Guard!” “Liberty of the press!” ” Metternich’s resignation!” 
” Constitution! ” came thundering though the doors of the audience 
chamber like whistling shot: then the rising spirit sank again, and the blaze 
became a small flame which, growing ever weaker and weaker, at last 
dwindled to the faint glimmer of a spark. 


It was to no purpose that while the grants were conceded, a struggle was 
still maintained; this was only damaging and it came to the same thing, if 
instead of a national guard a ” citizen militia ” was granted; instead of 
liberty of the press the ” removal of the censorship ” ; instead of a 
constitution the ” constitutionaUsing of the fatherland.” Only one demand 
seemed capable 
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of no emendation — Metternich’s resignation. And yet it was; instead of the 
dismissal of the old Metternich they granted the dismissal of the new./ 


THE MARCH REVOLUTION (1848 A.D.) 


The ministerial rescript, in which the emperor declared that he had 
determined to ” summon to Vienna members of the estates of all the 
provinces, from each estate one member, there to bring them into contact 
with a government committee that they might confer together concerning 
the affairs of the estates,” was communicated to the estates on the morning 
of March 13th, but never came to the knowledge of any wider circle. For 
while the moderates among the members of the estates were vainly striving 
to prevail with the government and while the Staatskonferenz was making 
this pitiable venture upon the semblance of reform, another disturbing 
element came upon the scene — the Vienna students. 


For some time the temper of the students had given cause for disquiet. The 
superficiality of most of their teachers and the crying insufficiency of the 
whole scholastic system rendered a profound absorption in academic 
studies the exception amongst them, while every ebullition of the turbulent 
spirits of youth or of the Self-confidence of lads at the university, which, 
though perhaps presumptuous in form is at bottom perfectly harmless, was 
repressed with nervous precaution. The students were not only thwarted in 
their natural tendencies, but felt themselves wilfully forced into a false 
position. A blind terror was writ large on the attitude of the government 
towards them, and it was no wonder that they acquired a belief in their own 
peculiar importance and cheated themselves with the illusion that they were 
a power in the state. In the chorus of complaints they heard raised against 
the government, the first place was assigned to its insolent neglect of 
learning, its hatred of any kind of culture. The students seized upon this as a 
personal grievance, they felt themselves the victims of a direct affront on 
the part of the cabinet and consequently justified in offering a particularly 
vigorous resistance to the old system. 


The Students’ Petition 


The idea of a students’ petition was started in a tavern in the Alser suburb 
on the 7th of March, and, the most unusual and extraordinary proceedings 
appearing in those days a mere matter of course, was unanimously 
approved by the students there assembled. When they met again two days 
later to compare the schemes drawn up in the meantime and to consult upon 
the final drafting of the petition, the wiser heads amongst them could not 
disguise the extent of their perplexity. No state can be saved by literary 
exercises, no government brought to naught by borrowed phrases. Nothing 
but the fact that the enterprise was already too widely known to be dropped 
and that ”the honour of the whole body of students was involved” 
determined them to proceed. By the evening of the 11th of March the 
petition had been put into shape. It informed the emperor that ” a great 
event sets the public peace at stake,” it assured him of ” the readiness of the 
students to defend their common fatherland against all enemies, whether 
they menace it from west or east,” of liberty it averred that “it renders men 
capable of great actions and disposes them to endure sore trials with 
fortitude,” and 
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expressed the opinion of the students that “the actuahsation of hberty is a 
pressing need in so critical a condition of the world.” Buttressed by these 
arguments the students demanded liberty of the press, of speech, of 
instruction, of study and conscience, and universal suffrage, and ended with 
a vague sentence that referred to the reform of the German Confederation. 


There was no real reason for attaching great importance either to the 
contents of the petition or to the character of the petitioners. Nevertheless 
this seemed to the government more serious than any other political 
demonstration. They had allowed the petition of the Juridisch-Politischen 
Lese-verein (Juridical and Political Reading Union) to be circulated without 
hindrance, they had opposed to the projects of the estates the barrier of 
invincible indolence, nothing but the prospect of a students’ petition was 
capable of stirring them to energy. On March 12th the professors were 


summoned to the university by command of the chancellor. The tutors, who 
had hitherto been intentionally kept apart from the students, were to exert 
their influence to prevent the presentation of the petition. They did their 
duty by warning and dissuading them. When the dry observations of the 
Studiendiredor Kremer failed of effect on the growing excitement of the 
vast concourse of young men, Hye and Endlicher, both popular professors 
and men of note among the liberals, endeavoured to turn them from their 
purpose. Had they been able to address each man individually they would 
have carried their point, but in the dense throng every one drew courage 
from his neighbour. One concession only could they obtain — that when the 
students had signed the petition they should leave it to be presented by Hye 
and Endlicher. That same morning the two professors hurried to the castle 
to beg for admittance to the presence of the emperor. They knocked at many 
doors, were received by Kolowrat with hollow phrases of condolence, had 
to listen to solemn exhortations from the archduke Ludwig, but were unable 
to accomplish their mission. Not till evening, when a meeting of the privy 
council had been held and had recognised the necessity of at least a 
semblance of compliance, were they granted audience of the emperor, and 
then by the backstairs. He received them with courtesy and kindness, it was 
not in his gentle nature to do otherwise; but even he could not give them a 
plain answer or a definite explanation. 


The Thirteenth of March 


Thus the 13th of March, the day awaited by many with dread, by all with 
intense curiosity, the day appointed for the assembly of the estates, dawned 
without the least attempt having been made to avert the threatening storm. 
The first black clouds gathered from the quarter of the university. Hye and 
Endlicher had promised to report to the students upon the result of their 
mission, and early in the morning they found an immense crowd awaiting 
them. Their words awoke a feebler response to-day than yesterday. The 
students’ excitement had gathered strength during the night, their 
pretensions had waxed with it, their political demands began to take 
tangible shape. Denunciations of Metternich and Sedlnitzky as ” traitors and 
thieves ” grew audible, together with outcries for their prompt dismissal. 


Who could suppose that such a tumult could be allayed by assurances of 
imperial favour and good will couched in general terms? While Hye was 
vaunting this day as “the greatest in the history of Austria,” declaring that 
“the eyes of Europe were bent upon the university,” and entreating his 
hearers to seek 
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progress by the ways of order and punctual attendance at lectiu-e, in the 
lecture-rooms and quadrangle the procession was making ready to start for 
the Landhaus, where, in defiance of traditional usage, the estates were 
assembling without ceremony, furtively, and as it were by stealth. Tokens 
were gathering on all sides to show that the programme devised by the 
liberal party in the estates — the accomplishment of reform by peaceful 
means — could not be adhered to. 


Thousands of people, most of them of the better class, thronged the streets 
near the Landhaus and presently surged into the open courtyard. The mood 
of manifest perplexity which at first prevailed in the crowd forbids the 
assumption — which was afterwards mooted — that the events of the day 
had been deliberately planned and were inaugurated by old revolutionary 
hands. This mood would have lasted longer, for each man was anxious to 
play the part of spectator and hoped that some one else would put an end to 
the painful period of waiting and suspense, but for the heated imagination 
of a young physician, Fischhof by name, well known as a sentimental 
enthusiast. With a cheer for liberty he began, with a cheer for the 
Hungarians and Italians he ended a speech which, though distinctly audible 
to only few of those about him, incited others to speak in their turn and 
brought life and movement into the crowd. But it was not until, amidst 
general applause, a student began to read aloud Kossuth’s speech of March 
3rd, that political passion really began to rise and revolutionary desires to 
stir in the breasts of the multitude. Now they, too, were provided with a 
programme, and it therefore seemed all the more imperative to take steps to 
realise the same, and to find a means of communication with the ruling 


powers, or, as one of the orators phrased it, ” to convert into a dialogue the 
monologue which had hitherto been recited from the well-roof in the 
courtyard of the Landhaus.” 


A crowd of people, squeezed by the pressure of the throng into the entrance 
hall, stairway, and anterooms of the Landhaus, were already busy with 
preparations to this end. A moment more, and the intruders, with an ever- 
increasing mob at their heels, would have been in the room where the 
estates were assembled, and a motley intermingling of the representatives of 
the estates and the populace would have rendered further deliberations 
impossible. To obviate such disorder the Landesmarschall made an 
agreement with Fischhof, who was the leading spokesman in the anteroom, 
as he had been in the courtyard, by which a certain number of delegates — 
six citizens and six students — were to be present at the session to assure 
themselves of the honest intentions of the estates. So far nothing had 
occurred to disturb the concord between the estates and the populace. The 
crowd in the courtyard repeatedly called for popular individuals among the 
members of the estates — Montecuccoli, Dobblhof , Colloredo, Schmerling 
— greeted them with applause when they appeared at the window, and 
listened quietly to their speeches. It was reserved for one of those historic 
misunderstandings which seem to have been epidemic in the year 1848 to 
sow the seeds of hostility and to propagate a fierce lust of battle in the mob. 
At an earlier hour, while Fischhof was negotiating with Montecuccoli, the 
crowd below had been seized with nervous anxiety for the safety of its 
friends, and had been appeased only by the appearance of Fischhof at the 
window, hand in hand with the Landesmarschall. Suspicion was again 
aroused by a note dropped from the upper story, and the reading of 
Kossuth’s speech was interrupted that its contents might be made known. It 
contained the request of the estates that the budget should be published and 
a committee of estates 
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summoned from all the provinces. The limited scope of the aspirations of 
the estates could not have become known at a less opportune moment than 
when Kossuth’s speech had set the minds of men aflame and made them 
ripe for the widest and loftiest demands. The sheet of paper was caught by a 
student, who then declared in the name of the people that the petition of the 
estates left the wishes of the nation unfulfilled, and tore it up. In the midst 
of the ensuing excitement a cry was raised that the delegates of the people 
were being kept prisoners in the chamber of the estates, while from the 
other side an alarm was started that the Landhaus was being surrounded by 
soldiers. The agitated crowd leapt to the conclusion that they had been 
treacherously betrayed. Blind passion cast off all restraints and broke all 
bounds. The staircase and the rooms were stormed in one furious rush, and 
the mob vented its fury on window-panes, benches, chairs and tables. The 
members of the estates were seized with consternation and panic. Impelled 
by the desire to make good their escape from the disquieting atmosphere of 
the Landhaus they declared their willingness to petition the emperor in 
person to comply with the wishes of the people. The revolution pressed 
hard on their heels and they put themselves at its head. And, in the train of 
the estates, panic and irresolution entered into the castle likewise. 


The members of the Staatskonferenz, supported by Prince Windischgratz 
and several privy councillors, had been in session for several hours without 
coming to any definite conclusion. They had looked forward to the Ides of 
March with doleful misgivings, but had made no provision whatever for 
any particular occurrence. Even the most ordinary precautions had been 
neglected; such as the timely posting of soldiers at dangerous points, the 
concentration of the executive power in the hands of a single individual, the 
issuing of summonses to the Regierungsprdsident (president of the 
administration), to the chief of the police, and to the mayor. The 
Staatskonferenz learned no more of the late proceedings than the thronging 
petitioners thought good to tell, nor could it communicate with the people 
except through their means. To all these evils was added the disastrous 
irresolution of the emperor himself. He was and remained inaccessible the 
whole day long, and there was no other person who had authority to give a 
final decision in his name. The Staatskonferenz as a corporate body had no 
legal functions, not one of its members could take absolute responsibility 
upon himself nor wield the whole authority of the government. Such w^as 


the constitution of the body which was called upon to display energy and 
wisdom if a strong curb was to be imposed upon the revolution. The 
deputies of the estates naturally met with no vigorous opposition, but they 
were as little able to congratulate themselves upon getting a definite answer 
to their petition. After a long discussion, in which the isolated position of 
Metternich, the only one who advised strong measures, was made plainly 
apparent, the Staatskonferenz agreed upon the following concession : ” the 
measures called for by the present condition of affairs shall be inquired into 
by a special commission appointed for the purpose and submitted to his 
imperial majesty (Allerhoch-sten) for decision; and his imperial majesty 
(Allerhdchstdieselben) will thereupon with all speed decree whatsoever 
shall serve the common welfare of his beloved subjects.” 


The Mob 


While those in the castle drew breath more freely after having accomplished 
this bold deed, events went their way careless of them in the streets 
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of Vienna. After the departure of the estates a considerable crowd stayed 
behind in the courtyard of the Landhaus, paying homage to an improvised 
revolutionary committee — composed of students under age — and 
otherwise content to relieve its feelings by noisy expressions of impatience. 
The space in front of the Landhaus and the streets in its immediate 
neighbourhood wore a more disturbed aspect. Youthful orators heated the 
popular imagination and furnished popular fury with a definite object by 
such catchwords as ”Pereat Metternich:” “Down with Sedlnitsky ! ” The 
clamour grew steadily louder and more general on the tennis ground in 
front of the Chancellerie (Staatskanzlei) , in the Herrengasse, and in the 
Freimig. In the intervals might be heard the screams of those who were 
borne down or crushed in the throng, and adjurations to the soldiers to keep 


the peace; for soldiers at last began to emerge from different points to purge 
the Landhaus and to clear the streets between it and the castle, and as they 
advanced they came upon a dense and immoveable mass of people 
everywhere, and themselves became involved in the press. The military had 
no thought of resorting to violence, the unarmed mob was not prepared to 
fight, and yet a collision was in the long run inevitable. The soldiers, 
pushed to and fro in the surging mass, ended by losing patience; their 
hesitating indecision in the early hours of the morning and their incapacity 
now to obey the word of command, roused the mocking laughter of the 
populace and gave a handle to the impudence of a set of pert lads. The 
closely packed crowd behind, ignorant of the way events were tending, 
were principally concerned for their personal safety; they tried to get 
breathing-space by pushing and shoving, and rent the air with hideous din. 
In the turmoil discretion went to the winds. Every hasty word was caught 
up and repeated by a thousand throats, every action found a thousand 
imitators. When some engineers advanced to take the place of a grenadier 
division which had been driven back step by step before the mob, some 
voices raised the cry of treason, while others whistled, hissed and cursed. 
One part of the throng penetrated into the upper rooms of the Landhaus, 
wrecked the furniture, and threw it out of the windows on the heads of the 
soldiers, who replied by a volley. In a few seconds the Landhaus was 
cleared, but on the other hand the riot spread into remoter streets and 
extended its sphere to an element which had hitherto held aloof from it, the 
citizen class proper. 


The report that innocent and defenceless persons were being fired upon 
decided the sympathies of citizens who already felt aggrieved at seeing the 
loyal Viennese treated as if they were rebels. The citizen militia {Bilrger- 
corps) assembled in uniform, men of reputation from patrician families, 
such as Arthaber, Hornbostl, and Bach, urged the mayor, who had not gone 
outside his private residence all day, to exert his influence to obtain the 
withdrawal of troops from the city; militia officers, relying on their 
privilege of free access to the castle, joined the deputation of the estates 
which had been besieging the Staatskonferenz since noon. They had no 
better success than the deputation itself in extorting definite concessions 
from the government, but their appearance contributed not a little to shake 
the resolution of the ministers. When Metternich persisted in talking of a 


rabble misguided by French, Polish, and Swiss emissaries they contradicted 
him sharply, and when he called upon them to put an end to the ”street row” 
they answered in a loud voice that ” it was not a row but a revolution.” The 
members of the Staatskonferenz were driven to credit their words, for even 
the rector ma,gnificus, the over-timorous Jenull, who had once been made 
to tremble by a visit from Rotteck, came on the scene with an outrageous 
demand, no less than that the 
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students should be provided with arms. The latter had assembled again in 
the Aula that afternoon, had again listened with applause to Hye’s 
temperate speeches on liberty and order and on the obstinacy of the 
government; and on the sacrifices which he, “though the father of four 
children,” was making for the good cause; but when the rumour reached 
them of the slaughter in front of the Landhaus they had demanded arms and 
threatened to storm the armory. Fortunately one of those present called to 
mind the rectorial privilege of entering the imperial presence at all times 
unannounced. The venerable Jenull was sent for, and willingly undertook 
the office of applying to the government for arms for the students. He met 
with a kindly reception from the archduke Francis Charles; ”as a man of 
honour” the latter could assure him that “concessions” were in process of 
being made. The archduke Lud-wig offered a stouter resistance. Not until 
the old man flung himself upon his knees and set forth the dire 
consequences of a refusal could he obtain so much as a promise that the 
Staatskonferenz ” would promptly take the matter into consideration.” With 
a heart but little lightened the rector returned to the university, whence the 
students in their impatience had already despatched another deputation after 
him, composed this time of members of the medical faculty. 


By the time the latter reached the castle the excitement there had come to a 
cHmax. The rumour that citizens in uniform had actually been fired upon 
from the police buildings set the blood of most of the deputies in a ferment 
and caused them to forget the attitude of loyalty they had hitherto 


number in practice, so often sacrificed to the needs of civilisation and the 
state. The socialist of our time who declaims against the abuses inevitable 
in a great organised state, greatly resembles Amos, representing as 
monstrous the most obvious necessities of society, such as the payment of 
debts, loans on security, and taxes. 


” Before venturing to say which of these two opposing tendencies is the 
right one, we must know what is the goal of humanity. Is it the well-being 
of the individuals who compose it, or is it the attainment of certain abstract, 
objective aims, as they are called, which require hecatombs of individuals 
as sacrifices ? Each will answer according to his moral temperament, and 
that is enough. The universe, which never ceases to make revelations, 
reaches its end by an infinite variety of ways. What Jehovah wills always 
comes to pass. Let us be calm ; if we are of those who are mistaken, who 
work against the tide of the supreme will, it is of little consequence. 
Humanity is one of the innumerable ant-hills where reason gains her 
experience in space ; if we miss our part, others will gain it.” 


Accepting the prophets and prophecy, then, in whatsoever spirit one 
individually will, it is interesting to note in what manner and to what degree 
the prophecy is fulfilled, for the Jews return to rebuild the temple and the 
walls, only to remain obscure, and helplessly to pass from master to 
master.” 
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maintained, nay, to forget civility itself. Even the Staatskonferenz perceived 
that the moment had come for abating something of its stubborn 
determmation. Of all popular grievances the censorship of the press was the 
oldest, the most general, and the best grounded. They would begin by 
redressing it. It was just possible that they might lay the storm by this 
means, or at least divert the educated classes from taking part in the 
commotion. Had the boon of liberty of the press been granted a few days 
earlier it might have called forth some gratitude, though it could hardly 
have averted the catastrophe from old Austria. Now it merely whetted the 
appetites of men for further concession. 


The Retirement of Mettemich 


Prince [Metternich withdrew from the archduke Ludwig’s presence 
chamber to an adjoining room to draw up with his own hand the scheme of 
a press law on the model of the Prussian press regulations of March 8th. 
The chancellor had scarcely left the room before the cry for his dismissal 
was raised from the deputation of the estates, in the first instance by a 
member of the Grajenhank (bench of counts). It was caught up with ever 
increasing violence, and the noise drew [Metternich back from the next 
apartment. Not a voice was raised in his favour, not only were the intruders 
eager for his fall but he felt himself abandoned by his colleagues in office, 
and, realising that all was lost, he himself took the lead, saying, not without 
dignity — ” It has been the business of my life to labour for the welfare of 
the monarchy as I understand it; if it is thought that I imperil its welfare by 
remaining at my post, it can be no sacrifice to me to leave it.” Not a voice 
was raised in protest, no one begged him to retract this declaration; nay, he 
had to listen to an old militia officer who answered: “Your serene highness, 
we have no objection to your person but every objection to your system, 
and we must therefore repeat that the throne and monarchy can be saved 
only by your resignation.” He had no option but to consummate the 
sacrifice. 
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The old system did not perish with Metternich, as had been imagined, but it 
lost its most brilliant exponent and its most typical representative. Hence 
the people might well sum up the news of his resignation in the sentence, ” 
Everything is conceded.” The first concession was arms for the people. No 
remaining member of the Staatskonferenz was strong enough to defy the 
persistence of the university deputation. The archduke Ludwig ratified the 
decree that “for the maintenance of tranquillity and order arms should be 
supplied to the students, foreigners only excepted.” And when a member of 
the estates added a corollary to the effect that all citizens should be required 
to enrol themselves in the standing militia of the city the Staatskonferenz 
again acquiesced. The deputies hurried into the streets to proclaim the 
triumphs of the day, only to be met, before they could reach the university, 
by bands of students whom the regierungspriisident, terrified at the 
disorderly conduct of the proletariate in the suburbs, had authorized to take 
arms on his own responsibility, and who were now marching with a lighted 
torch for their banner to the town armory, there to provide themselves with 
the panoply of liberty — rusty sabres and muskets without locks.“ 


The Grant of a Constitution 


The next morning the improvised Stadtwehr (town guard) assembled. It 
must be acknowledged to the credit of the students and toA\Tismen that 
they mamtained peace and order. The citizen militia acquired and retained 
the name of “national guard,” and Comit Hoyos was appointed to the 
command. The spokesmen of the revolt now thronged into the emperor’s 
anti-chamber in order to annomice their farther \\ishes; it had, however, 
been determined not to allow the emperor to treat immediately with these 
boisterous petitioners and aclmonishers. The chamberlain, a wealthy 
Hungarian magnate, therefore refused to announce them; they determined 
to take no notice of the refusal and to penetrate to the emperor’s apartment. 
The chamberlain — mmdful of his duty and his oath — placed himself 
before the door, laid his hand on the hilt of his sword, and declared that so 
long as he stood on that spot no one should cross the threshold. The 
impetuous intruders drew back, but on searchmg found a back door which 
brought them to the emperor. A short time after it was announced in the 


streets: “The emperor has been pleased to decide on the removal of the 
censorship and the immediate publication of a press law.” The general 
rejoicing had scarcely begim when a cry for a constitution was raised in the 
streets. In the evening, at the motion of the archduke Francis Charles, the 
Staatskonferenz held a meetmg wliich was also attended by Francis 
Charles’ son, the archduke Francis Joseph, now emperor of Austria. At this 
meeting it was decided that it would be ad\dsable for the emperor to 
anticipate the wishes of the people by granting a constitution on his own 
iniative. 


\Y\ien Viemia awoke the next morning it w\as surprised by the information 
that the emperor had decided to assemble the estates of the Gennan and 
Slav kingdoms, as well as deputies from Italy, at latest by the 3rd of July, 
in order to secure for himself their advice on legislative and administrative 
questions. Thus the constitution was granted without the utterance of the 
word constitution. The jubilation was extraordinary and when, in the 
afternoon, the emperor drove out, the enthusiastic people wanted to take out 
the horses and drag the carriage themselves. 


The same evening a deputation of the Hungarian diet, with the palatine 
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archduke Stephen at its head, appeared, to submit to the emperor the wishes 
of the diet. Here we must go back to see what had been happening in the 
meantime at Presburg. 


A Separate Government Granted to Hungary (ISJAS A.D.) 


So soon as the news of the events in Paris had reached Presburg, the table of 
the estates held a meeting and passed the following resolutions: “Hungary 
shall receive an independent ministry, responsible to the diet. \Vhen the 
king is not hi the country the palatme, the archduke Stephen, takes the 
king’s place as his alter ego. He is irresponsible. All decrees must be 


countersigned by a minister. The Hungarian ministry has its seat at 
Budapest. All business which has been hitherto carried on by courts at 
Vienna shall be exclusively the affair of the Hungarian ministry. The king, 
or his representative, appoints only the prime mmister, who then nominates 
the other ministers.” The following phrase was added: “without prejudice to 
the maintenance of the unity of the crowai and the connection of the 
monarchies and having consideration to the relations of Hungary to the 
hereditary domains.” 


At the time of this decision the palatine was in Vienna. For ten days the 
Judex curiw, George Majhith, refused to permit a sitting of the table of 
magnates to be held. The table of estates was already anxious to impeach 
him when the palatine at last returned. The hall of the magnates and the 
galleries were filled with a fearfully excited crowd of young men. No one 
ventured to speak, and so the decision of the table of estates was made into 
a resolution of the diet and the deputation already mentioned proceeded to 
Vienna. The enormous demands which it brought, and which threatened to 
burst the bonds of the monarchy excited profound misgivings in the 
government, but the Magyar deputation persisted in its demands; the 
archduke Stephen declared that he would lay down the office of palatine if 
the royal sanction was not given. The pressure was great; the emperor gave 
his consent. 


The Flight of Metternich f1848 A.D.J 


In the general commotion which had taken place throughout the monarchy, 
our attention is primarily attracted by the fate of one individual, namely, the 
man who for nine-and-thirty years had guided the fate of the Austrian 
monarchy. It is probably unnecessary to say that we mean Prince 
Metternich. It has been already told how he withdrew from his exalted 
position. On the evening of the same day he discussed the event with his 
entourage with as much calm as though he had no share in it. To the remark 
of some friends that his retirement was not yet final, since the emperor had 
not yet approved it, he answered that he could not remain in that way 
because then his resignation would appear to be merely done for effect, and 
only the petition of those who had brought it about could determine him to 
withdraw it. He went quietly to bed. 


In the morning he was warned of a rabble approaching the chancellery. Two 
friends appeared and conducted him and the princess across the Bastei to 
the dwelling of one of the said friends. Here he remained till evening. A 
hackney coach was provided and brought there secretly. One of the prince’s 
friends wished to take his seat on the coachbox, but the driver said “no, that 
will attract attention. Rely on me, I will get the prince away.” 
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With extraordinary speed the man drove off, the prince, the princess, and 
one friend in the carriage. The gate of the Rothethurm was barred; the 
driver spoke into the carriage, *‘do not be alarmed, I will get you out.” Four 
or five other hackney carriages were there and the gate was finally opened 
to their insistence; the driver drove swiftly through. He brought the prince 
to another friend in the lines of the Jdger. There a carriage was already 
prepared and into this the fugitives and their companions stepped. They 
came safely through the lines. The prince remained five days with a friend 
and continued his journey. At Olmiitz he was refused admittance into the 
town. He took a circuitous route to the railway, while a report was 
intentionally spread which credited him with having taken another road. 
The friend who accompanied the fugitives gave out that the carriage was 
empty; the blinds were drawn so that no one could see in, and it therefore 
passed for a luggage van. Seventeen hours the prince and princess spent 
shut up in that carriage. Overcome with thirst, the prince said: “to die of 
thirst or another way, is all one; I must drink.” He demanded a glass of 
water. The passengers were thus informed that the carriage was not empty 
and immediately the word was passed round; “they are suspects.” At this 
critical moment the friend initiated the conductor into the secret and the 
man gave the signal to start; several passengers who had alighted were left 
behind, but the prince was saved. 


Once more the prince was in great danger. It happened at an inn, that the 
pretended Englishman and his wife continually spoke French, and their 
linen looked suspicious on account of the embroidered initial, and was finer 


than that usually belonging to persons of the condition of which they 
declared themselves to be. It was whispered ” it might be Prince 
Metternich.” AMiere-upon some one said, “If I knew that I would kill him 
with my oti hand.” The journey was immediately continued and the 
prince again eluded the danger. He encountered no further perils till he 
reached Holland and England, where he was received with that 
consideration which misfortune merits. The affectionate care of the friend 
who had rescued the prince had saved the population of Vienna from a 
crime which would probably have occurred if he had fallen into the hands 
of the excited crowd. ^ 


While England afforded Metternich the shelter of her hospitality a severe 
judgment was passed on him by her minister for foreign affairs. On June 
15th Lord Palmerston wTote to Leopold, king of the Belgians :« 


” As to poor Austria, every person who attaches value to the maintenance of 
a balance of power in Europe must lament her present helpless condition; 
and every man gifted with ever so little foresight must have seen, for a long 
time past, that feebleness and decay were the inevitable consequences of 
Prince Metternich’s system of government; though certainly no one could 
have expected that the rottenness within would so soon and so completely 
have shown itself without. Lord Bacon says that a man who aims at being 
the only figure among ciphers is the ruin of an age; and so it has been with 
Metternich. He has been jealous of eanything like talent or attainment in 
individuals, and of anything like life in communities and nations. He 
succeeded for a time in damming up and arresting the stream of human 
progress. The wonder is, not that the accumulated pressure should at last 
have broken the barrier and have deluged the country, but that his artificial 
impediments should have produced stagnation so long.” I 


One after another the high state officials withdrew from their posts. A new 


ministry was formed. Ficquelmont for foreign affairs, Pillersdorf for the 
interior, Taafe for justice, Sommaruga for education, Kiibeck for finance, 
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Zanini was soon after added as minister of war. But a partial change in the 
ministry quickly followed. Kraus took Kiibeck’s place, Latour Zanini’s, and 
Sommaruga provisionally took over the ministry of justice as well. By the 
addition of Doblhoff as minister of commerce and agriculture, and of 
Baumgartner as minister of public works, the number of ministers was 
increased to eight.“ 


CHAKACTER AND END OF THE MARCH REVOLUTION 


We have now finished with the description of the occurences of the 13th, 
14th, and 15th of March, 1848, in Vienna, and of the causes which led to 
them. The reaction, which later triumphed over the Austrian upheaval, has 
chosen to represent even the March revolution as the logical outcome of a 
propaganda set going by French, Italian, Polish, or Hungarian emissaries. 
There is, for any thing the wTiter has been able to discover, no trace of this. 
As evidence against it, it is known that even before the days of March there 
was a strong party at court which attempted to compass the downfall of the 
Staatskonferenz, which was dominated by Archduke Ludwig and Prince 
Metternich, because the domination which these two statesmen especially 
had managed to secure had become unendurable to it. 


This party, which was not concerned with the reforms in favour of freedom, 
but only with the possession of the power, in which the archduke and Prince 
Metternich woulcl not allow it a share, supported the efforts of the liberals 
in so far as these were directed to the downfall of the all-powerful 
chancellor. But the liberals, who desired not a mere change of officials but a 
radical alteration of the whole system of government, were not content with 
Metternich’s withdrawal. The revolution, far from ceasing to grow, struck 
deeper and deeper root, and the constitution had to be proclaimed in order 
to put an end to the revolution. That court party which by the downfall of 
the chancellor, had attained their utmost wishes, would not have hesitated to 
annihilate the revolution in Vienna by means of bombs and grape shot, if 
they had been possessed of the necessary power. It was indeed their 
weakness which compelled them to submit to the people, who at this time 


possessed but one mind, one soul, as though all differences of class and 
fortune had suddenly ceased to exist. 


A Contemporary Estimate 


The Wiener Zeitung, shortly after the days of March, published an article 
dealing with the causes of the Vienna movement, part of which we here 
quote : 


” The movement was twofold : the sincere and peaceable, but now urgent 
entreaty of the well-disposed for the improvement of the state organisation 
was the movement of the great majority of the people of Vienna. But 
besides that a comparatively small number of the proletariat in the suburbs 
and outside of the town had risen, with the idea of making use of this 
opportunity to perpetrate atrocities. This was the seamy side, the second 
part of the movement. 


” The man who possesses insight into the deeds of his Fatherland is day and 
night in company with the idea, and so acquires a conviction of what is 
required. The severest censure and denunciation cannot stifle this first germ 
of all wishes of the people. The friends of the Fatherland, who have 
acquired a common conviction, exchange their views, for mutual 
instruction, and the 
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supplying of one another’s defects. This is the second step in formulating 
the wishes of the people. Intercourse with business colleagues of men of all 
classes, one with another, extends the acquirements of the mind in all 
sections of the state-family; and so the desires of the people become 
general. 


For years this was the course of public opinion in Vienna; and m the whole 
empire it formed itself and spread, in spite of espionage : and the censorship 


had no other effect than to prevent the rulers from becoming acquainted 
with the desires of the governed. A shock, a chance occurrence suffices to 
make a long-disregarded public feeling burst into action; and so it was in 
Vienna: the training, extending over long years, of the public mind to an 
understanding of what it really wanted, the events in western Europe, the 
example of Germany, the students’ agitation — these are the true causes of 
the single-hearted uprising of the people. No other need be sought. There 
were no secret societies organised; there was no encitement, no pamphlets 
were distributed; nor were any of those means employed, of whatever sort, 
which some have thought to discover. It was not a manufactured thing; it 
was like the sun, rising by force of the ever-inscrutable natural laws of the 
world’s history. It was a peaceable reversal of conditions, not a revolution. 
Simultaneous pillagings on the part of individual bands of the mob did, it is 
true, take place ; but they had no union, no cohesion. The strongest proof of 
this lies in the fact that the pillagers did not betake themselves to the 
imperial palace nor to the mansions of the nobility and statesmen, but to 
just those places where the legitimate desires of the people could obtain no 
satisfaction — to the factories and the dwelling houses of their employers.” 


Lohner’s Estimate 


A particularly exact estimate of the political importance of the events of 
March has been arrived at by Lohner. He writes: ”Into the time that 
separates the commencement from the close, a number of alterations were 
compressed, which in the ordinary course of events would need a lifetime 
for their accomplishment. Therefore in their rapid transition the different 
stages through which the revolution passed, from the few isolated reforms 
to the foundation of a completely new order of government, are, though 
faintly accentuated, recognisable. Almost all the parties who took part in the 
movement found themselves in quite a different position at its conclusion 
from that which they had occupied at its commencement. 


“The new Austria which had replaced the old was, as regards both its 
domestic and its foreign relations, in the condition of a state whose radically 
altered conditions of existence had nothing in common with the old. These 
very circumstances later involved various consequences, in aU directions, 
whose results already forced themselves on the notice of the quiet spectator 


as concrete subjects of observation, even as early as the joyous evening 
upon which the constitution was celebrated. 


”The most important of these results were as follows: At the conclusion of 
me popular insurrection by the grant of the constitution, the court party had 
at first supported it and later, though against their will, actually joined it; 
they now seceded from this confederacy and adopted an opposite policy. 
They had supported the movement as long as a common objective was in 
question. This was quite sharply defined and restricted to the removal of 
Metternich. From the time this was accomplished their friendly or 
unfriendly attitude was decided entirely by the measure of reform, in no 
direction to be exceeded, that they considered necessary. The farthest 
formal limit of this 
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was, in fact, a representative constitution. From the moment that was 
conceded, the original dynastic interests would naturally reappear in their 
full determination, as a jealous endeavour to keep the consequences of that 
constitution down to their minimum. 


” The reform party of the estates was in a similar position. At first 
supported by the people, then outstripped by them, it feared lest, in the 
natural course of things, when the division of power came to be arranged, it 
would be more neglected than before. 


“A constitution can become a gain to a body consisting of nobility only 
when it is an aristocratic one. The Austrian estates had gone hand in hand 
with the people in the cause of freedom; arrived at equality, they would be 
forced to join the one stable party — namely, that which continually seeks 
to hold in steady condensation the steamlike capacity for expansion of a 
political relation. 


THE CONDITION OF THE EXILES 


The history of the Hebrews is divided into two distinct periods. The first, 
purely legendary until the time of Samuel, only becomes a true history 
under the kings ; it ceases abruptly for Israel at the siege of Samaria by 
Shalmane.ser IV [and Sargon II] and for Judah about a century later at the 
siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar. 


The ruin of Israel was complete ; the tribes, transported to the other side of 
the Euphrates, by degrees forgot their former recollections, customs, 
language, even their religion, and became confounded with the nations of 
Higher Asia. When and how, it is not known. Colonists brought into Canaan 
by Esarhaddon, replaced them by mingling themselves with the remains of 
the Israelite population. Such was not the case with the Judeans taken to 
Babylon ; although not so numerous, they kept to their national life during 
exile. When the occasion arose, they returned to their own country, 
surrounded themselves by the rural population left by the conqueror to 
cultivate the land, and became the centre of a new nation. 


The Jews transported by Nebuchadrezzar had been established in different 
provinces of the Chaldean Empire, in which they dwelt together. Their 
condition was infinitely better than that of political exiles in Siberia, Cay- 
enne, or Numea at the present time. Jeremiah advised his compatriots to 
cultivate and build, which proves that they were given land and that they 
formed colonies. 


They were governed by their elders who judged without appeal even in 
extreme cases, as is seen by the story of Susanna in the addition to the Book 
of Daniel. Nothing prevented them from carrying on their religion freely. It 
is true that as sacrifices could be offered regularly only at Jerusalem, the 
sacrificers had no employment : but the prophets maintained their influence, 
and Ezekiel speaks several times of the visits paid to them so as to consult 
the Lord. M. Munk says : ” There were probably meetings where prayer 
was offered up in common, and perhaps the origin of synagogues dates 
back to this time. A tradition referred to in the Talmud of Babylon, 
Meghilla, fol. 28, a, attributes the foundation of a synagogue built of stones 
from the Holy Land, to the exiles who had accompanied Jehoiakim.” 


” Valuable and full of results as the events of the three days had been, they 
none the less bear in their effects the same relation to a true revolution as an 
armed demonstration bears to a battle of annihilation. What is properly 
called government, the exercise of state functions, was, even if only 
nominally, still in the hands of those officials who had been previously 
intrusted with it. The fundamental guarantee of the new state of affairs — 
the promise of a constitution — had, so to speak, come into effect by 
agreement. The effective pillars of the absolutist system, the official, the 
military, the clerical clergy, were transferred in uninterrupted power to the 
new order, so that the safety of the constitution was left in the keeping of 
the very people in the teeth of whose opposition and interests it had come 
into being. Principles, however, cannot be divided from the parties which 
hold them ; and whereas the French Revolution triumphed because it 
brought into power a government of its own school, the Austrian 
constitution presented the fantastic picture of a fortress whose strong posts 
had been entrusted to its enemies. 


” Tf already the existence of political parties presents itself in the light of a 
succession of violent transitions, so those which could be forseen in Austria 
were further complicated by the parties of the nationalities. The principle of 
liberty and equality, when put to the test of practice, is simply government 
by the majority. But this only holds good within the confines of the 
individual nationality; beyond that it becomes just the reverse — servitude 
and hegemony. The movement which broke the iron ring of benevolent 
despotism, which had maintained the totality of things and conditions in 
some kind of confused co-existence, prepared the way for calling in 
question everything which had hitherto existed, as purely artificial; and so 
its break-up was a signal for the nationalities, after shaking themselves free 
from the former laws of gravitation, to choose a common centre. This 
principle once decided, claim now opposed claim, independence was 
confronted by independence; and this was manifestly true of the whole 
empire to its extremest borders without distinction or exception. As in the 
Greek myth the iron men who threatened Cadmus fought one another when 
he threw a stone into their midst, so now for the people of Austria the 
constitution played the part of the stone. 


” Finally, as regards foreign affairs, while political sympathies for Russia 
had, until now, held the scales of conflicting material interests in the East, 
so now constitutional Austria must have appeared as the direct enemy of 
Russia. Along a large extent of its boundary the related peoples of Austria 
would be the most dangerous vehicle for propaganda of political and social 
changes amongst those of Russia. In Austria revolution and imperialism 
met face to 
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face; only one could leave the battle-field victorious. Therefore Russia had 
to try all means to ensure the ultimate decision. For the present the 
conclusion of the whole matter may be expressed in a single sentence : On 
the 15th of March the Austrian revolution ended; on the 16th the reaction 
began!”/ 


CHAPTER III 


REACTION AND REVOLT 
[1848-1850 A.D.] 


Abruptly as the shock of revokition had come, both Frankfort and Berlin 
retained self-command enough to link the new state of things with the old, 
even if by nothing more than a slender thread of legal continuity, by means 
of the united diet in the one case and the confederation diet in the other. In 
Austria it was not so. The country passed at a bound from the coercive 
measures of absolutism to a constitutional government, which (with the 
levity of political immaturity) it fancied that it had already attained, 
together with all the attributes of constitutional liberty, because most of the 
towns had improvised a to\Ti militia in imitation of Vienna and had 
abolished the censorship, and because nobody obeyed the authorities unless 
he pleased. The ministry, which had taken the place of the defunct 
Staatskonferenz, went so far as to dub itself responsible. At first it was 
under the presidency of Count Kolowrat, after the 3rd of April under Count 
Ficquelmont, who himself was succeeded after the 4th of May by Baron 
von Pillersdorf, a well-known opponent of the old system, but a man who, 
enfeebled by the burden of years and bureaucratic habit, thought he had 
done all that was necessary if only outward tranquillity was maintained, and 
in all other matters held himself in subordmation to the powers that were, 
and they — the archduke Ludwig and the archduchess Sophie — were none 
other than those who had occupied that position before the 13th of March. 
And the sole concern of them both was to get through this turbulent period 
as creditably as might be, and with the least possible injury to the 
government and the dynasty. The free state of the future could have been 
built on no more rotten foundation. 


THE REVOLUTION AT ITS HEIGHT (1848) 


But the fall of absolutism dragged the unity of the imperial monarchy down 
with it. In Germany the desire for freedom and the desire for unity 
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blended together and strengthened each other reciprocally; the effect of the 
revolution in Austria was “like the pouring of a hot liquid into a cold glass 
— it shattered it.” The antagonism of diverse nationalities, hitherto kept in 
check with difficulty, broke ungovernably forth. As matters stood in 
Hungary, nothing but this shock was required to allow the radical party to 
out-flank the old opposition party, which took its stand upon the ancient 
constitution. And the radicals had inscribed upon their banner the 
unconditional autonomy of Hungary, and thus forced the constituted 
authorities into a struggle for the unity of the empire and all non-Magyars 
into a struggle for their nationality. 


The chamber of magnates, though it now hastened to concur in the 
representation of the estates of the 3rd of i\larch, had found itself thrust 
aside by the chamber of estates, which, carried away by the eloquence of 
Kossuth, decreed absolute liberty of the press, universal liability to taxation, 
and the relief of urbarial burdens. AVhen the monster deputation of the diet, 
which Vienna, drunk with liberty and eager for fraternity, received with 
acclamation, brought back the concession of a responsible ministry, Count 
Louis Batthyanyi formed that ministry out of the spokesmen of the 
nationalist opposition — Kossuth, Eotvos, Francis Deak, Francis Esterhazy, 
and Szechenyi, who self-denyingly joined his former rivals. The Austrian 
colours and the imperial eagles disappeared; but the diet had barely time to 
enjoy its victory before it fell under the yoke of the sovereign will of the 
people as represented by the Pest committee of security; and when Kossuth 
extorted from it the abolition of the Urbarium and Herrenstuhle by the 
bugbear of a peasants’ war, he won the peasantry over to his side, 
constrained the nobles to assume a more friendly tone, and the clergy to 
resign the tithe. 


The language used by the diet towards the government at Mienna became 
all the more haughty. The conditions under which the latter (after dallying 
as long as possible) acceded to the Hungarian claims — namely, the 
retention of the supreme authority over the combined imperial and 
Hungarian armies, the civil list for the king, the contributions towards 
imperial national burdens and the imperial national debt, and the 
maintenance of the imperial troops quartered in the country — were 
promptly rejected. In order that Batthyanyi should not make good his threat 
of resigning, the palatine had been obliged to promise to hand in his ova\ 
resignation if his personal representations at Vienna proved ineffectual ; and 
these representations the diet backed iDy the declaration that they awaited 
the result of his voluntary intervention in the resolute spirit demanded by 
their country’s peril. The Hofburg was only too well aware that refusal 
meant revolution; and therefore all and more than all for which Hungary 
had fought so long was granted at a single stroke: the right of the palatine to 
exercise royal prerogatives in the absence of the kmg, annual diets at Pest, a 
democratic law of elections, the abolition of robot (forced labour) and 
tithes, of manorial jurisdiction and Aviticitdt, reform of the assemblies of 
the comities, equal privileges for all religious bodies, distinct national 
colours, and the abolition of the censorship and the Hungarian chancellerie. 
The relation of Hungary to the dual monarchy hardly amounted to a 
common sovereignty (Personahmion) . The commanders of Hungarian 
troops were forbidden’ to take orders from Vienna. 


On April 14th the emperor Francis went to Presburg to close the diet and 
confirm the laws it had passed, and the government was transferred to Pest. 
But the real ruler of Hungary was Kossuth, the tribune of national rights, 
the idol of not only his ovm people but of the Austro-Germans. “I am a 
plain citizen,” he could say in the diet, “strong only in the might of 
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truth; and yet providence has so ordered it that by the turn of my hand I can 
decide the existence or non-existence of the house of Habsburg.” 


But these very successes sowed the evil dragon-seed of future conflicts. 
They were so great that the Austrian government could but strive with 
every fresh accession of power to withdraw concessions extorted from its 
weakness, and they incited other nationalities to imitate the Magyars. The 
latter had barely begun to enjoy the sensation of having shaken off the old 
bureaucratic administration of Vienna, before the demands of the Slavonic 
nationalities of the south began to grow audible with new insistence. In 
spite of their common hatred for the fallen system, these claims clashed 
irreconcilably with the aspirations of Pest to a Magyar autocracy over all 
other national elements under the dominion of the cro4Mi of St. Stephen. 
The national committee of Agram demanded complete severance of the 
three kingdoms from Hungary, and their combination into an Illyrian state 
in which Dalmatia and the military frontier were also to be incorporated, the 
revindication of districts that had been incorporated with Hungary, and a 
separate Croat ministry. On receivmg these proposals the Vienna 
government obediently appointed Colonel Jellachich, Ban of Croatia, 
without the concurrence of Pest; and his first official acts were to proclaim 
martial law over the peasantry, who had been deluded into revolt by the 
Magyars, and to issue to the tribunals a prohibition of direct intercourse 
with Hungarian officials. The hatred that the Servians bore the Magyars 
broke out with even greater violence, being complicated by religious 
differences. The rude rejection of their demands led to a convocation of the 
national assembly at Karlowitz by the metropolitan, Rajacic, the election of 
Colonel Suplicac to the voivodeship, and the proclamation of the liberty 
and independence of the Servian nation under the Austrian sceptre and the 
dual crown of Hungary. 


In Transylvania alone did the Magyars gain their end. Suspicious, 
apprehensive for their charter and the possession of the royal demesnes 
(Konigs-hoden), the Saxons endeavoured to withstand their flattering 
allurements and their promises of liberty; but, terrorised, left unsupported 
by Vienna, anil in dread of the Wallachians, whom they hated no less than 
the Magyars and who had likewise put forth a claim for equal rights in a 
great national assembly at Blasentlorf, the diet of Klausenburg let itself be 
coerced on May 30th into sanctioning the union of Transylvania with 
Hungary, little dreaming that it was thereby signing the death-warrant of 
Saxon nationality. 


Among the Czechs matters took the same course as in Hungary; there was 
the same out-flanking of the okl liberals by the democrats, the same 
conversion of a democratic into a nationalist movement. In Prague the lead 
was taken by a national committee created by combining the committee of 
safety with the Guhernial-commissioii appointed by the estates; deputations 
brought from Vierma the imperial ratification of the claims of the Bohemian 
nation, a separate Bohemian ministry and the indissoluble union of all 
Bohemian provinces appertaining to the crowTi — in a word, the 
transformation of Bohemia into just such another state as Hungary, united 
by very loose ties with the rest of the monarchy. The imperial proclamation 
of the new Bohemian constitution, dated April 8th, went so far as to declare 
the commg Bohemian diet a constituent assembly, to assert that the 
constitution of the state was dependent upon its decrees, and to place the 
German and Czech languages on an equal footing. The institution of a 
Czech militia and the newly invented Czech national costume were 
indications of the attack upon Teutonism which was beginning under the 
leadership of the Slowanska 
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Lipa; Palacky’s refusal of the invitation to join the committee of Fifty was 
the bill of divorce between the Czechs and German Bohemia, and in the 
greater part of the country the national committee frustrated the elections to 
the parliament at Frankfort. 


Moravia and upper Silesia offered no footholds to the separatist aspirations 
of the Czechs; Galicia and the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, on the other 
hand, went so far as to make an attempt at absolute severance. In the latter 
the struggle grew into a war for Italian unity. The Polish nobility had a 
forcible admonition to an attitude of cautious reserve in the memory of the 
bloody year of 1846 and the unquenched animosity of their peasantry, but 
when the amnesty of the 20th of March brought a swarm of political 
refugees back from France the bridle of prudence gave way. But the 
insurrection which broke out at Cracow on April 26th came to the common 


end of all Polish rebellions on the same day. The town w^as laid under 
martial law, and thenceforth the allegiance of Galicia was secured by the 
vigilance of its governor, Count Francis Stadion. 


The “Fundamental Law of the Empire” 


With the Italians in open rebellion, the Poles always ready for the same, the 
Magyars, Czechs, and southern Slavs dubiously loyal and cherishing 
aspirations after national autonomy, which left no room for doubt; with the 
Austro-Germans, rudely awakened from their torpor, a prey to the wildest 
revolutionary extravagances on the one hand and shamefully subservient to 
radical demagogues on the other; with, to boot, a financial depression, an 
absolute lack of ready money which drove the minister of finance, Kraus, to 
embrace the most desperate remedies in order to avoid pronouncing the 
hideous word “bankruptcy” — in face of this situation, as it presented itself 
after four weeks of civil con\ailsion, was it to be wondered at that faith in 
the integrity and permanence of the empire grew dim, that the voluntary 
abdication of the Polish and Italian provinces seemed almost a matter of 
course? For even in the Centre itself confusion became ever worse 
confounded. The absolute uselessness of the patent of March 15th, with its 
pedantic adherence to the old formulae of the estates, w^as obvious to all 
the world; and therefore on April 25th a “fundamental law of the empire” 
was promulgated, which was nothing whatever but another toy to quiet 
political babes : for it left untouched the main question at issue — wliether 
Austria should contmue to be a federal state or should adopt a centralised 
form of government; and in like manner said nothing of imperial relations 
with the Hungarian crown lands and the Italian provinces, because, as 
Ficquelmont confessed with the utmost naivete, “they were merely of a 
transitory nature.” 


The whole of this great act was received with indifference or rejection in all 
quarters. The Czechs and Poles repudiated any interference with the 
autonomy which they claimed as their due; the Germans distrusted a 
ministry which carried its complaisance towards the Slavs to the pitch of 
offering the education department to Palacky; the democratic party was 
indignant at the two-chamber system and the composition of the senate; the 
mob expressed its dissatisfaction by nightly caterwauling, and on the 3rd of 


May extorted Ficquelmont’s resignation. Whereupon the Aula, the 
organised association of students, combined with the representatives of the 
national guard to form a political central committee for the protection of the 
rights of the people, which proceeded to usurp government prerogatives 
without 
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more ado. In the same Austria where, Httle more than two months ago, no 
breath of pohtical agitation penetrated the silence of an all-powerful 
bureaucracy, a handful of raw boys, in concert with the rabble, gave itself 
the airs of a sole and supreme authority. When the ministers, who had not 
felt it beneath their dignity to remain in office after the insult offered to 
their president, summoned up enough courage to forbid the national guard 
to take part in the committee, the enraged Aula extorted by the help of the 
mob a retraction of the unheard-of affront. Helpless as it wag, the 
government submitted to an5Srthing. For, with a just perception of the fact 
that the fate of Austria would be decided on the battle-fields of Italy, the 
war minister, Latour, had despatched all the available troops thither. It was 
obliged not only to concede the joint garrisoning of the gates and the citadel 
by the military and the national guard, but to consent to an electoral law that 
abolished the censorship, and to the convocation of a constituent assembly 
of the empire — that is to say, to the abandonment of the constitutional 
charter of April 25th.& 


The Flight of the Emperor (May, I8J1B) 


The continuous tumults and the dread of still more threatening scenes 
determined those about the emperor to persuade him to a flight to 
Innsbruck, which was effected on the 17th of May. This was soon followed 
by a change in the public humour. The emperor’s departure was altogether 
too much for the loyal Viennese, who besieged him with petitions to return 
to his capital. But instead of utilising at once this favourable turn of affairs, 
to take energetic measures, the ministers, who had made the disbandment of 


the students’ legion the condition of the emperor’s return, and had already 
published the decree of disbandment, on the 26th of May, let themselves be 
driven by a third rising and fresh barricades to concede the revocation of the 
decree and the return of the troops to the barracks. More than this, the 
minister of the interior, Freiherr von Pillersdorf, actually handed over the 
restoration of order to its former disturbers, and permitted the installation of 
a committee of security which was composed of municipal councillors, 
national guards, and students. This was nothing but a popular dictatorship, 
by which not only was the effectiveness of the ministry thrust aside but the 
educated and moderate section of the population was driven from the 
dangerous channel of the agitation. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE PRAGUE REVOLUTION (JUNE, 1848) 


To complete the measure of the embarrassments — as though the rising in 
Italy which had begun on the 18th of March, the independent dreams of the 
Magyars, even now clinking their spurs, the committee of security in 
Vienna were not enough — Prague also entered the ranks of the 
revolutionary cities. There the Czechs declared their hostility to the German 
population and were determined no longer to remain a member of Germany, 
but to form a separate Slav kingdom with Moravia and Silesia, which 
should have an independent government. 


In order to organise themselves as a powerful party, on the 2nd of June they 
instituted a general Slav congress at Prague, under the presidency of 
Palacky, established a provisional government in opposition to the unfree 
ministry at Vienna, and caused a Czech constitution to be drawn up by 
Rieger. Here also the students pursued high politics. There was no lack of 
conflict with the Germans, menaced by the Czechs, and with the military, 
who 
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The legends of Daniel in the lions’ den, and of the three men in the fur- 
nace, do not suffice to make one believe in a religious persecution, which 
the contemporary prophets would not fail to have mentioned ; all that can 
be concluded from these popular traditions, gathered very much later, is that 
some Jews, doubtless eunuchs or diviners, were able to play a part at the 
court of the Babylonian kings. The natural wrath of the Jews against the 
destroyer of Jerusalem, gave rise to a legend according to which, 
Nebuchadrezzar, in punishment of his arrogance, was driven from amongst 
men for seven years and reduced to being a beast. ” And he did eat grass as 
oxen, and his body was wet with the dew of heaven, till his hairs were 
grown like eagles’ feathers and his nails like birds’ claws.” It is probable 
that the Jewish captives in Babylon took the large winged bulls with human 
heads at the gates of the Assyrian palaces, for images of the kings. The 
historical books of the Bible do not mention this legend, which is only 
quoted in the Book of Daniel, written in the time of Antiochus Epijjhanes. 
A song of triumph on the death of Nebuchadrezzar is written in the Book of 
Isaiah. 


126 THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 
[538 B.C.] THE COMING OF CYRUS 


In the reign of Nabonidus, called Belshazzar in the Book of Daniel, 
Babylon was besieged by Cyrus, king of the Persians. The town was well 
supplied with provisions, and relied on the strength and height of its walls : 
but Cyrus turned aside the waters of the Euphrates, and made his army enter 
the dried-up bed of the river. Had the Babylonians suspected his intentions 
they might have caught the enemy in a trap by closing the doors leading to 
the Euphrates : but they were occupied in celebrating a feast. This 
circumstance gave rise to the legend of Belshazzar, related in the Book of 
Daniel. 


Cyrus is not even mentioned in this account, a strange omission, 
considering it was he who gave the Jews back their country. M. Munk 
identifies the Median Darius of Daniel with the Xerxes of Xenophon ; but 
the Cyropaedia is a romance bearing no more authority than the Book of 


had, in Prince Alfred Windischgratz, a determined but very aristocratic 
commander. It is to him that is attributed the historic piece of naivete, “Man 
begins with the baron.” He refused the demand of the Czech students that 
he should hand over to them a battery and sixty thousand cartridges; for it 
was easy to see that these cartridges were intended for no one but the prince 
and his soldiers, and that it was designed to establish here, as at Vienna, a 
popular government and one composed of Czechs. On the 12th of June a 
sanguinjyy encounter took place before the prince’s palace between the 
Czechs and the mihtary, when the prince’s wife, who was watching from a 
window, was mortally wounded by a ball. On this and the following day a 
few cannon shots quelled the rebelHon, the situation was made clear to the 
vainglorious Czechs, the Slav congress was dispersed, and, after a long 
pause, the fact was made manifest that the military power of Austria had no 
desire to abdicate .c 


The richest fruits of the revolt of Prague were garnered by the army. All 
other consequences, such as the break-up of the Pan-Slavic party and the 
indirect strengthening of the system of centralisation, were of minor 
importance compared to the fact that, for the first time since the revolution, 
the military were exalted in their own eyes and the soldiers stood forth, not 
merely as the strongest bulwark of order but also as the true pillars of 
Austrian power and unity. Up to this time it had been the fashion to 
conciliate the radicals at the expense of military pride; the army had been 
condemned to play a very subordinate part, constrained first to share its 
privileges with carpet-soldiers, students, and artisans, and then (in May) 
compelled to the deeper degradation of flight at the command of its 
superiors. Despite these measures, peace and tranquillity had not been 
restored; on the contrary, the pretensions of the radical party had waxed 
more arrogant. At Prague the general in command had neither been 
intimidated nor cajoled into retreating before the authority of the people, 
and he had subdued the rioters and suppressed the revolution. From this 
time forth the conservatives began to cherish the idea that the army was 
destined to be the salvation of the state, and to many the fate of Austria 
seemed wholly dependent on the attitude of the military. The greatest of 
Austrian poets, Grillparzer, once the idol of Vienna, became the most 
zealous apostle of this soldier-worship. He lauded the army in enthusiastic 
verse as the most deserving member of the body politic, in which wisdom 


was combined with strength, and true patriotism was alone to be found. 
Another poet, himself a soldier, was not satisfied with depicting the contrast 
between anarchic Vienna and the patriotic army; according to him the latter 
had the right to exercise judicial functions and had received authority to 
punish rebels and enemies of Austria. Grillparzer ^ 


‘ Grillparzer’s poem to Field-Marslial Radetzky was first published in tlie 
constitutional Donauzeitung. The following verses passed into a motto 
among the conservatives : 


In Deinem Lager ist Oesterreich, Wir andern sind einzelne Trmnmer. Aus 
Tragheit mid aus Eitelktit Sind wir in U7is zerf alien. In denen die du fuhrst 
zum Streit Leht noch ein Oeist in Allen. Dort ist kein Jungling, der sich 
vermissi Us besser als Du zu Jcennen, Der ivas er trdumet und nirgends ist 
Als Weisheit wagt zu henennen. 


(In thy camp is Austria, we others are scattered fragments. By indolence 
and vanity we have fallen into decay. Amongst those thou leadest to battle 
one spirit still lives in all. There 
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laments that Austria, once so great and mighty, is now to be met with only 
in the soldiers’ camp, while Marsano converts the lament into a threat 
against Vienna and the Aula. 


The mere fact that a poet here and there should ascribe a mission of such 
significance to the army was not in itself enough to have aroused the 
apprehension of fresh political complications; but this belief did not exist 
only in the imagination of poets : after the events of June the army itself 
was inspired with a like proud conviction. The lengths to which thi^ feeling 
went are best seen from the address of Prince Windischgratz to the 
Bohemian nation when (on June 20th) he abrogated the state of siege. In 
this he declared that the least attempt at a fresh revolt would restore the 


military dictatorship, and the first cannon shot re-establish martial law, 
under which every rebel would be executed without mercy. The concluding 
words of this imperious proclamation run: “I hereby solemnly guarantee to 
every well-affected person protection and the maintenance of his just rights, 
life, and property; but to the wrong-doer who shall dare to disturb the public 
peace let it serve as a final warning.” Such language had been unknown 
since the days of March; and, in spite of his victory over the Czechs, Prince 
Windischgratz would hardly have ventured upon using it at this juncture if 
the favourable turn of events in the Italian theatre of war had not furnished 
a powerful reserve upon which he could fall back. 


RADETZKY SAVES LOMBARDO-VENETIA (1848 A.D.) 


The news of the events of March had scarcely reached Milan, when the 
viceroy, Archduke Rainer, foreseeing the storm, set off by Verona for the 
Tyrol (March 17th). Soon after, the struggle began; it had already lasted 
three days when Count Radetzky, the commander-in-chief in Italy, received 
the news that the Sardinian king, Charles Albert, in spite of the most solemn 
assurances of peace, only recently repeated, had crossed the frontier with a 
well-equipped army. There was but one means of defying the storm and the 
way to do it was ” backwards.” It was, as the old general himself says, “a 
terrible resolution, but it had to be taken.” 


It is only in reverses that man is great; and no hero ever encountered greater 
reverses than those which in these days fell, blow on blow, on Radetzky, an 
old man in his eighty-third year.: the unexpected, energetic rising, the 
treacherous attack from without, the scattering of his resources, the 


is no youth who dares to boast that he knows better than thou, who dares to 
put forth as wisdom what he dreams and what has no existence.) 


In Marsano’s soldier-song the most outspoken verse ran : 


Thr Burger Wieiis, wir warnen euch, Ihr mogVs auf der Aula erzdhlen ; 
Bedenket dass Wien nicht Oesterreich Uyid dass ihr ims nichts zu befehlen. 


Dock horf ihr die ivarnende Stiinme nicht, Die das Heer aus Italien sendet. 
So setzen ivir seller uns zu Gericht Wenn hier unsere Sendung vollendet. 


(Citizens of Vienna, we warn you, you may tell it forth in Aula. Remember 
that Vienna is not Austria and that you have no commands for us. But if you 
hear not the warning voice that the army sends from Italy, we will take our 
place on the judgment seat when we have accomplished our mission here.) 


H. W. — VOL. XIV. 2T 
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desertion and treachery in his own army, the confusion and helplessness at 
home, the fall of so many fortresses, losses of so formidable a character as 
that of Venice. That he immediately perceived the point at which a rein 
might be put upon misfortune, and afterwards clung to it with the firm 
resolve of succumbing there or again conquering, is an achievement to be 
placed on a level with the greatest of its kind and is greater than the 
subsequent victory. 


The Austrians left Milan and withdrew to their reinforcements. The little 
town of Melignano refused them a passage ; it was taken by storm and 
partially plundered. At Lodi Radetzky learned the situation of the army and 
of Lombardy. At the first news of revolt, General d’ Aspre had collected his 
army corps and had marched straight to Verona. He had left everything else 
in order to maintain this decisive point or march thence to meet the field- 
marshal. Mantua had been preserved to the emperor by the steadfastness 
and penetration of General Gorzkowski. The little fortress of Peschiera was 
in the power of the imperials; these were the most favourable tidings. The 
unfavourable news outweighed them. Charles Albert had passed the border 
on the same day on which the Austrians had left Milan. Of twenty Italian 
battalions, seventeen had deserted en masse or in part; and hence the towns 
of Udine, Treviso, Padua, Cremona, and Brescia had fallen into the hands of 
the revolutionaries. The same was the case with Osopo and Palmanova; in 


the last-named place alone thirty cannon and fifteen thousand rifles fell into 
the hands of the insurgents. 


More grievous than all was the loss of Venice. The first tumults there had 
been quickly suppressed by the troops. The next morning the governor. 
Count Aloys Palffy and the commandant, Count Zichy, allowed themselves 
to be persuaded, in order to avoid bloodshed, not to permit the troops to 
march out; and they sanctioned the arming of the citizen guard for the 
purpose of preserving order. All seemed quiet; but, when the news of the 
proceedings in Milan arrived, the revolt broke out (21st of March). The 
revolutionaries calculated on the weakness and incapacity of the heads of 
the imperial party. When the rising began, the governor made over all his 
powers to Count Zichy, but the latter was entirely helpless; he was 
separated from his troops, roughly treated, intimidated, and agreed to a 
compromise which delivered the fortifications, the precious, irreplaceable 
navy, and the Italian soldiery to the rebellion. The loyal troops marched out 
and the republic was proclaimed. The loss was immeasurable — far more 
than a lost battle. 


The fall of Venice determined Radetzky to withdraw to the Adige and 
Verona. Here the fate of Italy must be decided. His headquarters were in 
Verona. Charles Albert marched after him and began the siege of Peschiera, 
where there was a lack of provisions. Here it became manifest that the pre- 
March government had made many mistakes in regard to the defence of 
Italy. The army was neither so strong as Radetzky colild have desired, nor 
was it composed of wholly reliable troops. Twenty battalions of Italian 
troops had been left in Italy: it had been thought that they could be relied on 
because they had remained faithful in previous wars ; but in this supposition 
the fact was lost sight of that for years they had been exposed to seduction. 
Seventeen battalions had, as already said, gone over wholly or in part to the 
enemy, but very few took service with the latter; they left their officers in 
the Austrian army and went back to their homes. Each withdrawing 
battalion left the Austrian army the weaker by a thousand men. 


Lombardy and the Venetian mainland were in rebellion, the imperial army 
occupied only Mantua, Peschiera, Legnano, and Verona, and the district 
commanded by those fortresses. The salvation of the monarchy lay in the 
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Italian army, and it had at least one of the finest defensive positions that 
could be imagined ; but Radetzky could not advance to the attack till he had 
received sufficient reinforcements ; for, if the imperial troops in Italy were 
to suffer a crushing defeat, the Austrian army would be practically 
overthrown. 


The minister of war, Count Latour, made every effort to strengthen the 
army; he formed a reserve corps under Count Nugent, the master of the 
ordnance; it was seventeen thousand strong and was intended to subdue the 
Venetian mainland. Before this was done Radetzky could hardly advance to 
the attack. Charles Albert was well aware of this and he attacked an 
Austrian division at Pastrengo, but the fight was insignificant; the Austrian 
division attacked withdrew to the main army. Thereupon he attacked the 
imperial main army at Santa Lucia (May 6th). The Piedmontese were 
effectually beaten, but on the side of the Austrians it was merely a defensive 
battle. They had only taught Charles Albert that it was not so easy to dictate 
peace in Vienna as he had boastfully averred. Charles Albert received 
important auxiliaries from the revolted Modena, Tuscany, and, above all, 
from the states of the church. Here a regular crusade against the Austrians 
was preached. The able general Durando led the Ro-mans ; the pope 
disapproved of the attack on Austria, but could not prevent it ; the reins of 
government had already been torn from his hands. 


In a moment of discouragement the Austrian government proposed to the 
Lombards to sever their connection with the monarchy on condition of their 
taking over a considerable portion of the state debt, and granting a 


favourable commercial treaty. The vainglorious Lombards did not accept 
this offer; they disputed among themselves as to whether Lombardy should 
become a republic or whether Charles Albert should be chosen king ; but 
they neglected the means to secure the success of their plans. Charles Albert 
was only sparingly assisted with money and still more sparingly with 
troops. They reckoned on France and England, who had offered their 
mediation. Wliilst the cabinets were discussing as to how and where the 
negotiations should take place, the efforts of Radetzky gave the situation a 
turn very different from that which the ItaHans expected. Radetzky 
assumed the offensive. 


The forces which Charles Albert had at his disposal could not be computed 
at less than eighty thousand men. The Austrian army, on the other hand, in 
addition to the seventeen thousand men whom Nugent had brought up, and 


Radetzky 
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the garrisons at Mantua, Peschiera, and Verona, consisted of forty-three 
battahons, forty-four squadrons, and one hundred and fifty cannon. They 
were divided into three corps under generals Wratislaw, D’ Aspre, and 
Wocher. The forces which Radetzky could lead to the attack might then be 
reckoned at more than forty thousand. General Hess was the chief of the 
staff. The troops were animated with the best spirit and full of trust in their 
leaders. By a march prepared with as much boldness as foresight, the field- 
marshal appeared before the enemy’s entrenchments at Curtatone ; he 
wished to take it and then to compel the enemy to give battle along the line 
of the Mincio or to abandon that river. A victory would have had the 
greatest results. Hindrances due to the elements were the cause that the 


success was only partial. The skilfully constructed entrenchments were 
stormed, and 2,000 prisoners with five cannon fell into the hands of the 
Austrians (May 29th). _ The army advanced, but a tremendous rain 
suspended further movements, in addition to which came the news that, 
after a gallant resistance, Peschiera had been compelled by famine to 
capitulate. iMoreover, the enemy had found time to assemble his whole 
power, and the field-marshal therefore desisted from attacks on this side; he 
sent a part of the troops back to Verona and with the rest directed his way to 
Vicenza. 


The town was well fortified and provided with a numerous garrison, and in 
Charles Albert’s camp it was believed that it could hold out for fourteen 
days against an army of one hundred thousand men. Radetzky appeared 
before the walls with forty thousand men and took it in one day. The 
entrenchment on Monte Berico, which was regarded as impregnable, v/as 
stormed by the tenth Jdger battalion under Colonel Kopal. The regiments of 
Latour and Reising followed suit ; the other entrenchments were also taken 
by storm, and the same evening the town was fired on from Monte Berico. 
General Durando capitulated (11th of June). The fall of Vicenza was 
followed by that of Padua ; General Welden took Treviso, Nugent had 
already won Udine. Thus the whole Venetian Mainland had been again 
subdued and free communication with the monarchy established. The corps 
of Count Thurn, who had taken over Nugent’s command on the latter’s/ 
falling ill, joined the main army. A great result had been attained with 
relatively small sacrifices. The field-marshal returned to Verona. 


THE BATTLE OF CUSTOZZA (JULY, 1848) 


Charles Albert prepared to besiege Mantua, but Radetzky determined to 
break the enemy’s lines. Tliree days of brilliant fighting (22nd, 23rd, and 
24th of July), in which General Simbschen’s brigade was alone unfortunate, 
led to the battle of Custozza (July 25th), in which the Piedmontese were 
totally defeated and with extraordinary speed and in boundless disorder the 
Piedmontese army fled to Milan. There the greatest confusion prevailed. 
The mob rose against the Piedmontese; the palace where the king was 
lodged was fired on and he was kept in a species of captivity. It was only by 
the steadfast fidelity of a part of his troops that he escaped the rage of the 


people. The Piedmontese evacuated Milan and a municipal deputation 
requested Radetzky to march in with the imperial troops as quickly as 
possible, because only thus could murder and destructionbe prevented and 
the fury of the people be tamed. The Austrians marched in; Charles Albert 
concluded an armistice; Lombardy was again subdued. But the Piedmontese 
admiral, who lay before Venice with his fleet, refused under various 
pretexts to withdraw. It was long before he left the waters of the Adriatic. 
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THE VIENNESE REVOLUTION SUPPRESSED (1848 A.D.) 


Meantime the constituent imperial diet had assembled at Vienna and had 
been opened on the 22nd of July by Archduke John, the Reichsverweser 
[imperial vicar of the German Empire]. There was a confusion of tongues as 
at Babel and little in the way of a constitution could be expected from it, 
especially since foreign affairs furnished continual material for the most 
lively 
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Cathedral of St. Stephen (Foundation laid by Duke Rudolf IV in 1359) 


debates; the return of the emperor, which followed at the special request of 
the diet, on the 12th of August, contributed nothing towards calming men’s 
minds. A motion for the removal of all obligations connected with the 
Rohot, or compulsory labour, and with servitude — that is, the shaking jDff 
of all feudal burdens as had been done during the French Revolution of 
1789 on the famous night of the 4th of August — was carried, with the 
stipulation that an equitable indemnity should be given by the state to those 
entitled to it. 


The diet soon found itself in an untenable position between the ministry and 
the workingmen’s unions, and daily lost influence; for through the general 
desertion of the Slav members it had already shrunk into a rump parliament. 
Matters could not fail to come to an open struggle. Conditions 
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conformed themselves more and more to a copy of those prevailing among 
the Parisian workmen. Trade and barter were at a standstill. The wealthy 
families sought more idyllic abodes. The proletariat became thereby more 
nmnerous and enhanced their claims. Public works, Parisian national 
workshops, had to be inaugurated by the government, and the already 
languishing exchequer must pay the company of loungers a fair day’s 
salary. 


The Wessenberg ministry, which had succeeded that of Pillersdorf, finally 
took courage, began by reducing the wages to five kreutzers, and 
suppressed the rebellion of the refractory workmen by the help of the 
national guard (August 23rd). Then came a fresh development. The breach 
with the Hungarians was determined on. A portion of the Vienna garrison 
was to march against Hungary on the 6th of October. A grenadier battalion 
refused obedience, and when the cavalry attempted to compel it to set out, a 
struggle took place in which the grenadiers were supported by the students, 


Daniel. After the accession of Cyrus, the Jews had followed the rapid 
progress of the New Persian Empire with interest. The siege of Babylon 
seemed to them the vengeance of their God on those who had oppressed his 
people. They considered the Persians as deliverers, for the enemies of our 
enemies are always our friends. This sympathy and hope are vividly 
expressed by the second Isaiah. He calls Cyrus, ” the Shepherd of Jehovah, 
who performeth his pleasure even in saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be 
built, and to the temple. Thy foundations shall be laid.” 


He is so persuaded that Cyrus is the instrument of the God of the Jews, 
chosen especially to deliver them, that he gives him the name of Messiah 
like to a true king of Israel : ” Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus 
whose right hand I have holden, to subdue nations before him, to open 
before him the gates. I will go before thee, and make the crooked places 
straight : I will break in pieces the gates of brass and cut in sunder the bars 
of iron. ... I am the Lord and there is none else. I form the light, and create 
darkness : I make peace, and create evil : I the Lord do all these things.” 
The last sentence is an allusion to the Mazdean doctrine of the two 
principles. The Persians attribute the good to a good god named Ormuzd, 
and evil to a wicked god named Ahriman. The prophet on the contrary 
proclaims one only god, iiuthor alike of good and evil, which proves that at 
this time the belief in the devil had not yet been accepted by the Jews. 


Nevertheless, there was a great connection between the Jewish and Iranian 
religions : both were iconoclastic, and the Bible never accuses the Persians 
of idolatry, as it does other nations. The kindness Cyrus showed to the Jews 
is generally attributed to these religious affinities. It can also be accounted 
for by political reasons. The facility with which he had taken Babylon 
seems to indicate that he had accomplices in the place. In favouring the 
Jews he was acquitting himself of a great obligation. It may be that he 
proposed from thence to conquer Egypt, and that he thought it would be 
advantageous to place on the Egyptian frontier, an energetic people whose 
fidelity was assured to him. According to the Bible, from the first year of 
his reign, or rather in the year following the siege of Babylon, he allowed 
the Jews to return to Jerusalem and build their temple. He even gave the 
chief priest all the sacred vessels that had been taken from the temple at 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar. This chief priest, grandson to King 


the national guard, and the workingmen. General Bredy was shot and 
several cannon were made spoil by the people. Barricades were set up in all 
directions, the alarm bell tolled from the St. Stephen’s Tower; an infuriated 
mob hurried to the ministry of war in search of the minister Latour, whose 
measures with regard to Hungary were not in agreement with the views of 
the Viennese democracy. Dragged from his hiding-place, he was hauled into 
the courtyard, and murdered in the most cruel fashion with sword thrusts 
and blows from hammmers, after which the body, bleeding from forty-three 
wounds, was suspended from a gas-lamp. Thereupon the arsenal was 
stormed and its rich contents, consisting in part of rare and costly weapons, 
were divided among the crowd. The diet declared itself permanent, and in 
an address to the emperor demanded the formation of a new ministry, the 
dismissal of General Jellachich, ban of Croatia, and similar concessions. 
This time the Viennese democracy had conquered but it was nevertheless 
lost. 


Under such conditions the emperor could no longer remain in Schonbrunn. 
On the 7th of October he fled with a strong escort to Olmiitz in Moravia, 
and ordered Prince Windischgratz to reduce Vienna. The prince, who was 
appointed commander-in-chief of all the troops except those in Italy, set out 
from Prague with his army, arrived before Vienna on the 20th of October, 
joined the troops of the ban Jellachich from Croatia, and the A’ienna 
garrison which Count Auersperg had conducted out of the city, and on the 
23rd demanded unconditional surrender.’ 


Meanwhile, preparations had been made for defence of Vienna, with much 
bustle but little practical ability. Bodies of fighting men had flocked in from 
the country round ; barricades and fortifications had been raised, and 
mounted with cannon; the command of the national guard had been given to 
Messenhauser, formerly an officer in the Austrian army, and that of the 
mobile guard to General Bem, a Pole, and a man of remarkable military 
talent. The forty-eight hours allowed by Prince Windischgratz having 
expired, the attack began on the morning of the 26th; and, after twelve 
hours’ fighting, the exterior line of the Leopoldstadt faubourg was taken, 
but the interior remained in the hands of its defenders. The next day was 
spent in unavailing negotiations. On the 28th, the attack was renewed on all 
sides with great vigour, especially on the east and south. The city was set on 


fire in many places, and the contest was continued all night in the 
Leopoldstadt and Wieden faubourgs. On the 29th, the Viennese sent a 
deputation to Prince Windischgratz with proposals of surrender. The prince 
refused to abate his previous demand for disarming the workmen and the 
students, but agreed to suspend hostilitiea for twelve hours, while the 
besieged held a last deliberation. 
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The deputation returned, and summoned a meeting of the town council, 
which was attended by Messenhauser, the commander of the academic 
legion, and some members of the diet. Messenhauser declared that he and 
the officers under him were ready to hold out, if the council decided to do 
so ; but the situation was nearly desperate. The troops were in possession of 
the suburbs to the foot of the glacis, and the walls were incapable of general 
defence against escalade. On the question being put to the vote, it was 
resolved by three-fourths of the town councillors that the defence should 
cease. This resolution was announced to Prince Windischgratz, and the 
disarming was actually commenced; but, on the 30th, a brisk cannonade 
was heard in the direction of Hungary, the sentinels on St. Stephen’s Tower 
announced the long-expected approach of the Hungarian army, and the 
citizens were again summoned to arms, notwithstanding their engagements 
to surrender. To punish this breach of faith, Windischgratz recommenced 
the bombardment of some of the faubourgs known as the most rebellious, 
and the firing was continued until nightfall. 


The Battle of Schwechat (ISJtS A.D.) 


The cannonade which had so raised the hopes of the Viennese in the 
morning was that of an engagement which took place at Schwechat, twelve 
miles from Vienna, between a Hungarian army of twenty-two thousand 
men, com-ing to the aid of the city, and twenty-eight thousand imperial 
troops despatched against them under Auersperg and Jellachich. The 
Hungarians had been awaiting on the frontier for many days the call of the 


Austrian diet. At last, on the 28th of October, Kossuth himself joined the 
army. The twenty columns of fire that rose that night from amid the palaces 
of Vienna showed but too fearfully the need there was of speedy aid for the 
devoted city; and without waiting longer on the Austrian diet, Kossuth gave 
the order to advance. It was too late, for on that very day had the fatal blow 
been struck. On the 30th the Hungarians came up with the scattered 
detachments of the imperials, drove them out of Fischamend and Alber, 
carried Mannsworth by storm, and pushed on toward Vienna, whilst 
Jellachich and Auersperg awaited their approach in most secure and 
advantageous positions. 


The main body of the Hungarians was between the Danube and the 
Schwartzen Lachen, a sluggish arm of that river, as broad and deep as the 
Danube itself. At the head of this botly of water the Austrians, with a park 
of sixty guns, stood ready to receive them; while ten regiments, principally 
cavalry, had been sent out to gain their rear and enclose them in the defile. 
So gross a blunder could not escape the military eye of Gorgey, who was at 
that time invested with but an unimportant command; he directed Kossuth’s 
attention to the fact, and by an immediate retreat they narrowly escaped the 
trap and avoided a total defeat, in which an hour’s advance would 
inevitably have involved them. They were pursued by the victorious 
Austrians both that day and the following, and driven back into Hungary. 
This was the battle of Schwechat, in which Colonel Gorgey, for the efficient 
service rendered in saving the Hungarian army from the cul de sac, was 
promoted on the ground to the rank of general. 


In consequence of the bombardment of the 30th, the city, on the following 
morning, declared, for a second time, its unconditional submission. A 
deputation from the municipality communicated to the field-marshal the 
fact that the greater part of the citizens were willing to surrender without 
reserve; but 
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that they were too feeble to carry their determination into effect in 
opposition to the radical club, the committee of students, and the armed 
mob, who threatened to set the city on fire, and bury themselves beneath its 
ruins. After receiving the deputation, the imperial general ordered large 
bodies of troops into the faubourgs, the unconditional surrender of which 
was betokened by the white flags hanging from the bastions and the 
adjoining houses; but no sooner had the unsuspecting troops made their 
appearance on the open glacis, than their ranks were torn by a murderous 
fire of grape and musketry, poured upon them from the ramparts. 


Incensed by this treacherous act, Prince Windischgratz ordered a 
bombardment of the inner city, and an attack by storm on three of the 
eastern and southeastern gates. The imperial library, several public 
buildings, and two churches were set on fire. The burg Thor was carried by 
the troops, and a short but bloody fight began in the streets. The defenders 
being still, as on the 29th and 30th, divided among themselves — some 
only of them for fighting, more for yielding — the success of the besiegers 
was rapid; and before midnight the greater part of the capital was subdued. 
The contest, however, was continued at detached points on the following 
day, and the north-westerly parts of the city were not mastered until dawn 
on the 2nd of November. The fire in the imperial library was extinguished 
without much injury to its valuable contents, but the Augustin church was 
nearly destroyed. Prince Windischgratz proclaimed that, in consequence of 
the breach of capitulation, the conditions which he had at first agreed to 
were null and void; he declared Vienna in a state of siege; the academic 
legion dissolved forever, and the national guard for an indefinite time ; all 
newspapers and political associations suspended; domiciliary visits to be 
made for the discovery of concealed arms, etc. 


The loss of property occasioned by the siege of the Austrian capital has 
been estimated at about a million and a quarter sterling. The loss of life was 
much less than might have been expected after so protracted and desperate 
a struggle. Of the 1,600 persons arrested, nine only were punished with 
death, nine sentenced to imprisonment for a term of years, 996 discharged, 
and the remainder were tried by civil tribunal. Many of the most influential 
participators in the revolt escaped by flight before the troops entered the 
city. General Bem made his way into Hungary in disguise. Among the 


prisoners tried by court-martial were two members of the diet of Frankfort, 
sent thence by the deputies of the extreme Left to aid by their counsels the 
insurrection in Vienna. One of them, Robert Blum, member for Leipsic, 
being condemned, “on his own confession of having made revolutionary 
speeches, and opposed armed resistance to the imperial troops,” was shot on 
the 9th of November. The other deputy, Frobel, was sentenced to be hanged, 
but afterwards received a free pardon on the score of “extenuating 
circumstances.” Messenhauser, the commander of the national guard, was 
shot./ 


THE REHABILITATION 


Even as Old Austria had passed away during the days of March, so in these 
terrible October days the old jovial Vienna passed away for evermore. The 
subjugation of Lemberg by General von Hammerstein on November 2nd 
formed an after-piece to that of the capital itself; with them the revolution 
was stamped out in the Polish-German half of the imperial dominions. But 
the question of the method and principles on which the reconstruction of the 
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empire was to be accomplished became the subject of lively controversy, 
not only between constitutionalists and absolutists, but in an even greater 
degree between the petty jealousies of bureaucratic and military authorities. 
The whilom president of the exchequer, Von Kiibeck, advocated as the 
simplest method the dissolution of the diet, the proclamation of martial law 
throughout the empire, and the appointment of Windischgratz as dictator — 
that, having subdued the rebellion, he should proceed to take in hand the 
requisite “rejuvenation” of the political system. Stadion, however, backed 
by the Czech renitents of the diet, succeeded in convincing the court of the 
necessity of retaining the diet, though in an innocuous form. After the 
resolutions passed by the diet previous to the 6th of October had been 


confirmed by a patent dated the 19th of the same month which guaranteed 
the unimpaired enjoyment of all the rights and liberties conceded, the diet 
itself was prorogued, but summoned to meet again on November 22nd in 
the country town of Kremsier in the Hannak district, suggested by Palacky. 


The ultimate decision rested nevertheless with the army, which had saved 
the tottering unity of the empire and had still to fight for it in Italy and 
Hungary. Windischgratz had prudently stipulated when he assumed the 
chief command that no step should be taken nor any enactments 
promulgated that dealt with organisation, without his previous concurrence. 
But the real leader of the military party was not even Windischgratz, but 
Prince Felix Schwarzenberg, a dissipated man of fashion who had held 
various diplomatic appointments and had recently fought with some 
distinction in Italy. This man, in whom pri’de of rank took the place of 
moral earnestness, whose attainments were represented by a coarse 
contempt for everything unmilitary, and in whom heedless audacity stood 
for statesmanlike insight, assumed the premiership of the new cabinet as 
minister for foreign affairs. Stadion became minister of the interior; Bruck, 
the gifted creator of the Austrian Lloyd, minister of commerce; while a 
mockery of the constitutional system of the late cabinet was preserved by 
the inclusion of Kraus and the converted democrat Bach, who had still a 
further process of conversion to undergo, as ministers of finance and justice 
respectively. The ministerial programme of November 27th contained the 
principal liberal demands, a liberal municipal law (Gemeindegesetz) , and 
the reform of the administrative and judicial system. 


But for Austria the true solution of the vital problem lay not so much in a 
greater or less degree of liberty as in the adjustment of her relations with 
Hungary and the Italian provinces on the one hand, and on the other with 
the new Germany which was still in process of formation. The programme, 
while passing lightly over the one subject, was all the more explicit on the 
other: “Not until rejuvenated Austria and rejuvenated Germany have 
attained to new and stable form will it be possible to define politically their 
reciprocal relations. Until that time Austria will continue faithfully to 
discharge her obligations towards the German Confederation.” 


The diet, which had assembled in full force in its place of exile, received 
this programme with loud applause. After which the dominant powers 
willingly allowed it the pleasure of immersing itself in vague discussions of 
fundamental rights or equally barren disquisitions upon federalism and 
centralisation, or spending its time in spiteful Czech attacks upon the 
German Left, while they themselves strode unfalteringly to their goal. In 
accordance with their political code, which did not treat pledges given by 
one ruler as binding on his successor, they had long since settled upon the 
expedient by which they would remove the insuperable barrier placed in the 
way of reaction 
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by the solemn promises the emperor Ferdinand had made to his subjects in 
general and to the Hungarians in particular. On the 2nd of December the 
emperor, heartily weary of the burden of rule, abdicated in favour of his 
nephew, Francis Joseph. He died at Prague, June 29th, 1875. A 
proclamation put into the mouth of the new eighteen-year-old emperor 
expressed the hope that he would ” be able to weld all the countries and 
races of the monarchy into a great united body politic.” 


The confident expectation of an easy subjugation of Hungary, and 
particularly the exaggerated importance attached to the victory of Kdpolna, 
inspired the government to delay no longer the stroke of policy demanded 
with increasing vehemence by the court, the aristocracy, the military, and 
the clergy, but to put an end to the farce of the diet. On March 6th Stadion 
submitted to a meeting of Deputies from the Right and Centre the scheme 
of a chartered constitution. The consternation with which they received it, 
the open opposition of even the rigid conservatives among them, appeared 
to make some impression on him, and he promised to exert his influence in 
the ministerial council to procure delay. Nevertheless, on the following 
morning the deputies found the hall of session barred by soldiers and an 
imperial manifesto posted at the street corners to announce the closing of 
the diet, ” which by its debates had placed itself in conflict with the existing 


conditions of the monarchy,” and the grant of a constitutional charter to the 
whole of Austria. 


In this bungled patchwork, made up of shreds of all the constitutions in 
existence, the one thing that was meant to be taken seriously (apart from the 
restrictions placed upon religious liberty) was the abolition of all 
distinctions between the various dominions of the Crown and the reduction 
of all to the status of mere administrative districts. By this means, to 
outward seeming at least, the finishing touch was put to the tedious process 
which for a century had been at work on the transformation of the 
conglomerated states of the pragmatic union into a centralised political unit 
modelled upon the army. The maintenance of the constitution which was 
promised to Hungary, (though coupled with the separation of the 
voivodeship of Servia, of Transylvania, Croatia, and the military frontier) 
amounted in practice to the same thing as its abrogation. The definition of 
the relation of the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom to the empire was left to be 
dealt with by special statute. 


The dissolved diet vanished and left no trace behind; a ”justification” from 
certain charges made against it, which was issued by thirty-three deputies, 
is the last we hear of it. Of those who a short while ago had spoken so 
loudly in the cause of freedom and justice, the majority submitted tamely to 
the newly constituted authority. Amongst the people at large the chartered 
constitution was received with the indifference it merited, but from the 
dragon-seed of equal rights, which found its fullest expression in the 
Allgemeine Reichsgesetz-und Regierungsblatt, printed in ten languages, 
sprang the armed nationalities which the government had next to dispose of 
one by one. 


The Czechs found themselves dismissed with base ingratitude when once 
their duty was done; the revolutionary aspirations of the radical young 
Czech party, which was in touch with the German democrats, were soon 
brought within bounds by arrests and martial law. The Servians and Croats 
had a like experience. There was no question that the Hungarians would not 
voluntarily submit to have the yoke of a universal constitution laid upon 
their necks, but the government relied upon its ability to enforce it at the 
point of the sword. 
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After a final and fruitless summons to the Hungarians to return to their 
allegiance, an imperial manifesto dated November 6th proclaimed the 
commencement of armed intervention in all the provinces under the 
dominion of the crown of St. Stephen, and at the same time quashed all 
such decrees of the diet of Pest as had not already received the imperial 
sanction. Kossuth and his faction were denounced as traitors to their king 
and country, and all Hungarian officials were placed under the authority of 
Prince Windischgratz. On the other hand the loyal [Transylvanian] Saxons 
were promised the restoration of their ancient privileges in the repeal of the 
union of Transylvania with Hungary. The Ruthenians of Galicia were 
assured of the imperial protection against Polish coercion, and Bulcowina 
was raised to the rank of a distinct administrative province. 


The situation of the Magyars was bad enough, indeed it was almost 
hopeless. The fiction to which the diet of Pest steadfastly held — that the 
succession which had been accomplished without their concurrence was 
invalid, that Ferdinand V was and remained their rightful king, that Francis 
Joseph was a usurper, and that Windischgriitz, not Hungciry, was in 
rebellion — had, it is true, a certain amount of effect upon the army; but the 
latter, one half of which consisted of the debris of the old army and the 
other of the raw material of the new, could hardly be considered fit to take 
the field. The battle of Schwechat had severed the connection between the 
German and Hungarian revolutions, and the Magyars had their own 
intolerance to thank for the fact that from the island of Mur on the borders 
of Styria to Kronstadt in Burzenland the whole south was in arms against 
them. The national tricolour floated only over the region north of this line 
and up to the Carpathians. 


The Servians, though torn by party dissensions, still held the entrenchments 
of Szent Tomasch against the repeated assaults of Kiss and Mezaros, and 


thereby helped to divide the forces of Hungary; while both the Servian 
voivodeship, granted “in recognition of Servia’s heroic resistance to the 
enemies of the throne,” and the restoration of the Greek patriarchate at 
Karlowitz, imparted to the national revolt of Servia more and more of the 
character of a struggle to maintain legitimate authority. After the sudden 
death of Suplicac, the newly-appointed voivode, on December 27th, the 
imperial authority was the only one recognised by the Servian race; and in 
January, 1849, the Bacska and the Banat were finally evacuated by the 
Hungarians. In Transylvania, as in Servia, the imperials were forced by 
their numerical weakness to rest satisfied with opposing revolution to 
revolution. After Magyar terrorism had proved of no avail to prevent either 
the mutiny of the Wallachian border regiments or the confirmation and 
amplification of the Blasendorf decrees, the local commanders, Puchner and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Urban, acting on direct orders from Vienna, openly 
renounced their allegiance to the Pest government and helped to organise 
the Romaic militia which fell upon the Magyar towns with bestial fury. 
Klausenburg had to buy them off with a ransom of two millions, and by the 
middle of November nearly the whole of Transylvania was again under 
imperial domination. 


On the west, however, from the Drave to the Carpathians, the castigator of 
Vienna girdled the rebellious land in overwhelming force. His first army 
corps, under Jellachich, was to operate on the right of the Drave; the 
second, under Wrbna, on the left; Nugent was collecting a force of six 
thousand men 
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in the island of Mur, Simunich was posted on the March, Count Schlick at 
Dukla in Gahcia: making altogether a force of 110,000 men, inclusive of the 
divisions in Transylvania and the Banat. In spite of the stupid pedantry of 
the commander-in-chief, by which far more time was lost over the military 
preparations than need have been, the success of the plan devised by Latour 
seemed to admit of no doubt. 


Jehoiachin, bore the characteristic name of Zerubbabel, that is to say, “born 
at Babel.” In other passages he is designated under the name of 
Sheshbazzar, which seems to be more of a title than of a proper name. 


According to this plan, a concentric advance from this periphery was to 
drive revolution out of the third capital of Hungary, as it had been driven 
out of Prague and Alenna. So convinced was Gorgey, the Hungarian 
general, of the impossibility of holding this long line against a force so far 
superior, that he advised the transfer of the defensive frontier, as well as of 
the seat of government and the diet, to beyond the Theiss ; thus to gain time 
to complete the equipment of an army which was still in embryo. But 
Kossuth, the president of the committee of national defence, who saw part 
of the nation fall away from him with every lost hand’s breadth of the soil, 
insisted on maintaining the positions already taken. 


The first blow in the Austrian advance was struck by Schlick, who 
dispersed the militia levies that barred his way, took Eperies and Kaschau; 
sent Mezaros, who had hurried to the rescue of the latter place, home with 
his wounded pride (January 4th, 1849) ; and thus seriously threatened the 
Hungarian right. Gorgey’s troops were also scattered at their first contact 
with Jellachich as he crossed the Leitha. Presburg and the fortified positions 
at Raab were occupied by the Austrians almost without a blow, Gorgey’s 
rear guard only was reached and routed at Babolna on December 28th, and 
at the same time Simunich crossed the Lesser Carpathians and on the 16th 
defeated Guyon, who was to cover Tyrnau. From Raab Windischgriitz 
issued a proclamation threatening to hang anyone who abetted the 
revolutionary authorities, to rase every hostile town, and to confiscate the 
property of all rebels. At Kossuth’s instance Perczel did indeed turn, in 
order to counteract the demoralising elTect of perpetual retreat; but he also 
suffered defeat at Moor on December 31st, while trying to keep a far 
superior force of the enemy from breaking through from the Bakony Forest. 


AVhen it was no longer possible to conceal the danger by lying reports, the 
principal towns were seized with consternation. A deputation consisting of 
persons of the highest consideration, which was sent to meet Prince 
Windischgriitz, brought back nothing but a demand for unconditional 
submission; the field-marshal had refused to receive even its head. Count 
Louis Batthyanyi. Necessity now drove the council of war to decide upon 
abandoning the capital and retreating, according to Gorgey’s original 
proposal, beyond the Theiss, where climate and soil would fight for the 
Hungarians. The diet and the committee of national defence fled to 


Debreczen, taking with them the insignia of royalty and the press for 
issuing bank-notes. Perczel, at Szolnok, covered the retreat, Gorgey with 
sixteen thousand men took up a position at Waitzen, partly with a view to 
diverting Windischgriitz ‘s attention and partly to relieve Leopoldstadt, 
which was being besieged by Simunich. 


On the 5th of January the Austrians marched into Buda-Pest. The official 
Wiener Zeitung announced ”the glorious conclusion of the campaign.” 
Everyone praised the saviour of the monarchy, the only cause for 
dissatisfaction being that victory had been so easy. ‘ The army gave itself 
up to the delights of a new Capua, no one was hard-worked except the court 
martial and executioners. Louis Batthydnyi, his brother-in-law Count 
Karolyi, D. Pazmandy, and generals Hrabowsky, Lazar, and Moga were 
among the persons arrested; ” even individuals who had taken the least part 
or no part at all 
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in the revolution” were required to exculpate themselves before a special 
commission. So desperate did the case of the Hungarians seem that most of 
their older officers withdrew from the army. 


Deliverance came to them through Gorgey; through him, too, came 
perdition, in the shape of discord between the* military party and the 
government. The ambitious and quarrelsome leader hated Kossuth in his 
character of superior no less than in that of demagogue; in an address to his 
troops at Waitzen he passed the most acrimonious censures upon the 
government and the diet, coupled with the express declaration that the army 
was only defending the constitution sanctioned by King Ferdinand, and the 
diet was obliged meekly to overlook the insubordination of an 
indispensable officer. Gorgey’s real object, after he had been obliged to 
abandon the relief of Leopoldstadt, was to join the army of the Theiss; but 
the superior strength of the enemy who encompassed him compelled him to 


take refuge in the inhospitable and snow-clad mountain region between 
Schemnitz, Kremnitz, and Neusohl. 


In this lurking-place he conceived the project of throwing himself upon 
Schlick’s rear, which, flushed with victory, was preparing to drive the 
troops collected at Tokay, under the young and gifted George Klapka, 
across the Theiss, and to repeat in Debreczen the havoc wrought by 
Windischgratz at Pest. Twice Schlick had attacked the encampment at 
Tokay in vain, when Gorgey unexpectedly appeared upon the scene, and, 
Guyon having provided him with means of egress from the Zips by 
storming the Braniczko Pass on February 5th, reached Eperies on the 
following day, joined hands with Klapka, and forced Schlick to quit 
Kaschau with all speed and, relinquishing his connection with Galicia, to 
fall back in fugitive haste upon the main army. Even thus he would have run 
straight into the arms of Perczel, who was marching to intercept him from 
the south after a successful engagement with the Ottinger brigade of cavalry 
at Szolnok, if the dissensions between his adversaries and the supreme 
military authority had not proved his salvation. 


The Hungarian Defeat at Kdpolna (ISJf9 A.D.J 


The committee of national defence fancied that it had at last found its long- 
sought commander-in-chief in old Dembinski, one of those Poles who in 
every revolution fought for their native land alone. Hence — over and 
above his military experience — he brought with him a political 
programme, according to which Hungary, together with the autonomous 
states of the Croats and Serbs, was to form a federal state to act as a barrier 
to Russia, and which palliated every act of military insubordination by the 
excuse of resistance to aims utterly irrelevant to the Hungarian revolution 
and repugnant to the majority of the nation. Coupled with his rough and 
quarrelsome disposition, this dis-crepancy fanned the flame of discord to a 
blaze. Perczel sent in his resignation, Gorgey and Klabka gnashed their 
teeth with rage at the contradictori-ness which had frustrated their plans and 
allowed Schlick to slip away. 


Under these unfavourable auspices Dembinski attempted an offensive 
movement against Pest, in which Gorgey and Klapka were to co-operate 
from Erlau, Repasy from Szolnok, and Damjanics, now on the march from 
the south, by way of Cybakhaza. Just at this juncture, however, 
Windischgratz had been shaken out of his sluggish inaction by Sclilick, who 
was on fire with impatience to wipe out his score with Gorgey. Before 
Dembinski could reach Gyongyos he fell in with the main body of the 
hostile army at Kapolna, on February 27th, 1849. The battle was still 
undecided 
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when Schlick’s vigorous attack on his right flank determined Dembinski to 
rehnquish the struggle and retreat. 


The battle of Kapolna, unimportant from a military point of view inasmuch 
as it left the situation as it was, had important consequences for the 
Hungarian side, for it brought the exasperation against Dembinski to a head. 
All the divisonal commanders, Gorgey, Aulich, Repasy, and Ivlapka, 
refused to serve under him any longer. Kossuth was forced to sacrifice his 
protege to them; but he appointed Vetter, not the senior general the 
suspected Gorgey, in his place. Vetter, however, fell ill, and the chief 
command soon passed to Gorgey. Shortsighted and arrogant, the tyrants of 
Olmiitz did not think it worth their while to inquire minutely into the state 
of things on the Hungarian side — still less to win over those who were 
inclined to an amicable settlement, or to take advantage of the aversion the 
majority in the Debreczen diet bore to Kossuth. But in the midst of their 
triumph the incapable handling of the army beyond the Leitha transformed 
victory into shameful defeat. 


Hungarian Successes (February-June, 181/49) 


The dire transformation was ushered in by Bem — on whom Kossuth had 
bestowed the chief command of the Transylvanian army which had 


practically almost ceased to exist — more with the object of removing an 
adversary of the democratic party than in the expectation of important 
achievements, Bem however displayed such a mastery of the art of guerrilla 
warfare and such marvellous celerity of movement that within a week he 
had wrested the greater part of Transylvania from Puchner, a brave man but 
dull. In the open, indeed, at the battles of Hermannstadt and Mediach, the 
bold factionary lost the advantages he had won and the towms of 
Klausenburg and Vasiirhely which he had taken; but when all thought him 
lost he fell suddenly upon Urban’s division, drove it back into Bukowina, 
and gave Puchner such a fright that he could think of nothing better to do 
than to call the Russian troops quartered in Wallachia under Liiders to his 
assistance. For the emperor Nicholas had taken advantage of the confusion 
of the rest of Europe to re-establish, by garrisoning the Danubian 
principalities, that tutelary control which he bitterly repented having 
resigned by giving up the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi. 


On February 2nd the Russians marched into Hermannstadt and Kronstadt, 
and Puchner, under cover of the Russian force, obliged Bem to flee to 
Schassburg. He nevertheless reappeared, took Hermannstadt again on 
March 11th, and drove the Russians, together with Puchner and his whole 
division, through the Rothenthurm Pass and across the frontier. By the end 
of March the whole of Transylvania, with the exception of the little fortress 
of Karlsburg, was in Bem’s hands, and he was able to join hands with 
Perczel, who had meanwhile been successfully fighting the Serbs, had 
WTested Szent Tomasch and the Romerschanze from them, relieved 
Peterwardein, and now, in conjunction with Bem, made himself master of 
the whole Banat. 


Meanwhile Windischgriitz stayed as if spell-bound in Pest, vainly waiting 
for the fall of the besieged town of Komarom, wearing his troops out by 
useless marches to and fro, and doubly nervous since the discomfiture of his 
advanced guard by Damjanics at Szolnok on March 5th. His inaction 
allowed Gorgey to concentrate the main body of the Hungarian army, now 
amounting to 50,000 men with 182 guns, on the line from Kapolna to 
Poroszlo. The operations were opened by Gaspar and Poltenberg, who flung 
Schlick back from Hatvan upon Godollo on the 2nd of April; and on the 4th 
the 
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engagement at Tapio Bicske put Aulich, Klapka, and Damjanics in 
possession of all the roads leading from the Thiess to the capital. Menaced 
thus on the right flank and again repulsed at Isaszeg by Aulich’s opportune 
arrival, the field-marshal continued his retreat to the very walls of Pest, “in 
order” as his bulletin phrases it, ” to draw nearer to his reserves — a 
movement which the enemy followed up with the utmost rapidity.” 
Damjanics took Waitzen on the 10th, and the fight at Nagy Salo on the 19th 
drove the Austrians beyond the Waag and completed the relief of Kamarom. 


Loth as the government was to take any action adverse to the much vaunted 
saviour of the monarchy, and thereby to aim a blow at the foundations of 
the reactionary system, the prince’s political and military incompetence 
made it imperative to recall him at once, though with the greatest possible 
show of consideration. His place was taken by the aged Welden as a 
temporary makeshift, and the equally incapable Jellachich was transferred 
to Essek as commander of an army destined to keep the southern Slav under 
control. The new commander-in-chief promptly arrived at the conviction 
that his task must be limited to the extrication of the army, decimated as it 
was by war, cholera, and typhus, and that the main objective of defence was 
no longer Pest but Vienna. Committing the charge of the citadel of Buda to 
General Hentzy, with instructions to hold out as long as possible, he himself 
set out on his retreat to the frontier, and the war had to be begun over again 
from where it had started four months before. 


Kossuth Proclaims Hungary Independent (April lUh, 18Jt9) 


Much of the advantage of these brilliant successes was, however, lost to the 
Hungarians, not merely through the dissensions of their leaders but through 
the headlong violence of political passions. In the intoxication of joy at a 
turn of fortune so far beyond their hopes, the laboriously fostered chimera 
of a lawful struggle for a rightful king faded away, the party of 
reconciliation left the radicals masters of the field, and Kossuth swept the 


diet along to the irreparable breach. On April 14th he proclaimed from the 
pulpit of the Reformed church at Debreczen the independence of Hungary 
and the deposition of the house of Habsburg-Lorraine, and therewith a life- 
and-death struggle in place of peace for which most men yearned. Though 
not expressly christened a republic, the new state was virtually a republic 
with Kossuth for its president. 


The consequences of this extreme measure were not what its author had 
anticipated. The rendering of ties hallowed by time robbed both nation and 
army of their unquestioning confidence in the justice of their cause, begot 
confusions and divisions, and deprived the Magyars of the sympathy which 
their gallant resistance to a brutal reaction had won at home and abroad. 
The storming of Buda, which Hentzy defended to the death, and the 
triumphal entry of Kossuth into liberated Pest, seemed at first fresh pledges 
of ultimate victory; but the fact that— to the amazement of the Austrians — 
the pursuit of Welden was neglected for the sake of the tedious reduction of 
Buda was perhaps the turning-point of the war. 


The independence of Hungary was only possible on two assumptions: (1) 
that she would never have to assert herself against any enemy except 
Austria, and (2) that the flower of the Austrian army would continue to be 
locked up in Italy. Both were fallacious. The victorious conclusion of the 
war with Sardinia allowed Austria to place generals of the school of 
Radetzky in the field, and by that means to restore to her troops that 
confidence in 
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their leaders which they had lost. From Italy, invested with absolute 
authority, came the new commander-in-chief, Haynau, an illegitimate son of 
the first elector of Hesse, a man of fierce and pitiless energy, who had 
gained a terrible reputation as commandant of Verona and by the cruel 
chastisement he had inflicted on rebellious Brescia. In like manner, while 


the Hungarian Republic was vainly striving to gain recognition abroad, the 
young emperor found a foreign ally. 


The Russians aid Austria (ISJAQ A.D.J 


The rebuff, with which a confidential inquiry relative to an occupation of 
Galicia by Russian troops had met, had not stood in the way of their co- 
operation in Transylvania. Now, under the hourly apprehension of seeing 
the Hungarians before the gates of Vienna, Schwarzenberg bowed his proud 
neck to the deepest of humiliations and entreated the help of Austria’s 
ancient rival in subjugating them. The emperor Nicholas, that heaven-born 
defender of the common interests of all governments against the 
international propaganda of the revolution, who had a Polish revolution to 
ward off in Hungary into the bargain, saw with supreme delight that same 
Austria which had so often proved intractable now at his feet, and no 
magnanimity mitigated the manner in which he granted the boon. He would 
not give his consent to the levy of an auxiliary corps, and Austria was 
obliged to acquiesce in an arrangement by which the Russian army under 
Paskevitch (the strength of which the czar reserved to himself the right of 
determining) was to pose as the real main army; and the Austrians, who 
were joined by special request by the Panjutine division, were to take the 
position of subordinates. Moreover, at an interview between the two 
emperors at Warsaw, the commencement of their joint operations was 
deferred to the middle of June. 


Paskevitch came down with four columns through the passes of the 
Carpathians to the lowlands of Hungary, and at the same time Liiders made 
a fresh invasion into Transylvania, their combined forces amounting to 
150,000 men. The Hungarians had been seized with the wildest 
consternation at the announcement of Russian assistance. Kossuth urged 
that the invasion should be rendered impossible by laying the country waste 
and destroying all dwellings and provisions; but the people, exhausted, 
sobered, and impoverished by the lavish issue of paper money, could not 
rise to such desperate measures. The magnitude of the danger, instead of 
enforcing concord, merely inflamed the mutual jealousies of the generals 
and their exasperation against the president; Gorgey in particular made an 
open exhibition of his opposition to Kossuth whenever he could. After a 


long period of indecision he threw himself upon the left bank of the Danube 
to prevent the junction of his opponents, without a suspicion that Haynau 
had decided to take the offensive independently on the right in order to 
avoid direct contact with his haughty ally. Hence, while Gorgey was 
repulsed at Pered on the 21st and 22nd of June with considerable loss as he 
attempted to carry the right bank of the Waag, Haynau wrested the poorly 
garrisoned town of Raab from the Hungarians on the 28th, under the eyes of 
his emperor. These two mishaps brought the council of war to the 
determination to concentrate the army on the Theiss and Marosch wnth. the 
Banat as its base, leaving only a strong garrison in Komarom, and to make 
separate attacks upon the enemy as occasion offered. 


For the second time the government and the diet fled to Szegedin. To the 
prevaDing misery Kossuth added the blunder of taking the chief command 
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away from Gorgey and giving it to Mezaros, who was invariably unlucky in 
the field. The outspoken opposition of the corps of officers obliged him, 
however, to keep Gorgey at the head of the army on the Danube. Gorgey 
showed all the less inclination to fall back upon the Theiss, and not until he 
had made two futile attacks on the Austrians at Acs (July 3rd and 11th), did 
he set out, at the risk of having his retreat cut off by the Russians on the left 
bank of the Danube, or by the Austrians on the right. Klapka stayed behind 
at Komarom with eighteen thousand men. Moving in a wide circle, by 
Miskolcz and Nyiregyhaza, Gorgey reached Grosswardein after some 
successful engagements with the Russians. If the Austrians had fastened 
upon his retreating heels, according to their agreement with the Russians, he 
could hardly have escaped annihilation, but Haynau was in a hurry to be 
beforehand with the Russians in occupying the capital. Concerned above all 
things to maintain the glory of the Austrian arms by stamping out the 
revolution in the south by his single and unaided exertions, he intended next 
to relieve the hard-pressed garrison of Temesvar and to join hands with the 
ban, who had been repulsed on the 14th of July by Vetter and Guyon, but 


was still holding his own within his main ramparts on the Tittel plateau. 
Haynau reached Szegedin on August 3rd, before the Hungarians could 
effect the proposed concentration of their forces at that place. What was left 
of the diet migrated to Arad, which had fallen on the first of July after a 
three months’ siege, and had been selected as the final point d’appui. But 
Haynau forced the passage of the Theiss, and by a successful engagement at 
Szored on August 5th drove the enemy from the Arad road to that which led 
to Temesvar. On the same day Bem’s army, which had defended itself 
against overwhelming numbers with the courage of despair, was dispersed 
by Liiders at Gross-Scheuren. He himself arrived wounded under the walls 
of Temesvar just in time to take over from the unskilful Dembinski the 
direction of the battle by which Haynau relieved that fortress on August 9th. 


Gorgey Surrenders at Vildgos { August, 1849) 


Gorgey had reached Arad too late to save it. All was lost. Reluctantly, at the 
urgent request of the council of war, Kossuth resigned his dignity and 
authority to Gorgey on the 11th and took flight for Turkey. Nothing was left 
for the army but unconditional surrender. On the 13th of August more than 
23,000 men with 144 guns laid down their arms on the field of Vilagos 
before the Russians, with whom Gorgey had been negotiating for some time 
previously with the cognisance of his government. “Hungary,” Paskevitch 
wrote to the emperor Nicholas, ” lies at your majesty’s feet. I have the * 
satisfaction of announcing that the only condition stipulated for was 
permission to surrender to your majesty’s army.” The remaining divisions 
surrendered one after another. After a last stand at Lugos on August 15th 
Bem sought safety in flight, also to Turkish soil. Komarom held out till 
September 27th, when Klapka capitulated on honourable terms. 


The imputation of treason has been cast upon Gorgey, but unjustly. Yet he 
laid an even greater burden of guilt upon himself by ignoring the Austrians 
out of sheer animosity and surrendering to the Russians; for the course he 
thus took was the exact opposite of the one that might have served to 
alleviate the lot of the vanquished and those who had nothing but punish- 
rnent to anticipate, and by which he might have contributed to the 
preservation of the national rights of Hungary. 
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Exasperation and the thirst for revenge had now free play. Haynau, 
according to Radetzky’s verdict ‘^ sharp as a razor, that should be put into 
the sheath directly it is done with,” was a stranger to the impulse and the art 
of forgiveness, and no higher hand bridled his cruelty. The victor was 
converted into the executioner, punishment became vengeance. At Arad 
thirteen Hungarian officers of high rank were executed, nine of them by the 
halter; Gorgey escaped a like fate by the intercession of Russia, and was 
interned at Klagenfurt. Louis Batthyanyi met his doom at Pest by powder 
and shot, a self-inflicted wound in the neck making the use of the rope 
impracticable. There were incarcerations, degradations of Honved officers 
to the ranks, and other punishments without number, and the depreciation of 
Kossuth notes reduced thousands of families to poverty. Things came to 
such a pass that Palmerston conveyed to the Austrian government in the 
strongest terms the indignation felt by the English people at the reign of 
terror set up in its name. 


The Hungarian constitution was treated as forfeit; the country remained 
under martial law ; even the idea of breaking it up into several crown 
provinces was discussed. The blindness of this hatred even induced Austria 
to lend a hand in browbeating the Sublime Porte, which in April Russia had 
forced to consent, by the Treaty of Balta Limani, to her protectorate of the 
Danubian principalities for a period of seven years. Both powers demanded 
with threats the surrender of the fugitive ringleaders, but an English fleet at 
anchor in the Dardanelles and the encouragement of the other ambassadors 
gave the Divan courage to refuse the demand, in the name of humanity; and 
the two powers were forced to be content with the internment of the 
fugitives. ^ 


radetzky’s campaign against SARDINIA (1849 A.D.) 


Meantime in the spring of 1849 hostilities were renewed in Italy. The 
Piedmontese minister Gioberti had desired to delay the resumption of the 
contest till the army should have been reorganised; but on the 20th of 
February, 1849, he was forced to resign, and on the 12th of March Charles 
Albert urged on by the radical party, declared the armistice at an end. « 


The auspices under which Sardinia re-entered the arena were by no means 
calculated to inspire lively confidence. Forced to rely in this struggle upon 
her own unassisted exertions, she looked in vain among Gioberti’s 
successors in office for the man of genius whose breath should be able to 
inspire the state, the nation, and the army. With the last-named body the war 
was unpopular. Of the 120,000 men who composed it, 85,000 only could be 
put in the field, the staff was of inferior quality, and the equipment left 
much to be desired. There was great difficulty in obtaining a competent 
commander-in- chief after Bava, the only man fit for the post, had been 
sacrificed to the animosity of certain officers of high rank. As no 
Frenchman was to be had, the Pole Chrzanowsky was sent for at Bugeaud’s 
suggestion — a man of mean appearance, a perfect stranger to the army, 
and ignorant even of its language. But the worst evil was the right of 
interference which, in spite of his sorry qualifications as a general, the king 
reserved to himself under the title of the supreme command. On the other 
side, Radetzky had only seventy thousand men, but most of these were 
seasoned veterans, each one proudly 
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conscious of superiority in everything that conduces to victory. His artillery 
was also the stronger by a third. The second reserve corps, under Hay-nau, 
stayed behind in Venetian territory. 


The field-marshal shrouded his plans in profound secrecy. While doing 
everything to confirm the enemy in the belief that he intended to confine 
himself to acting on the defensive, merely holding fortified places and 
thinking of nothing but his retreat across the Adda, he quietly made 


preparations to take them unawares by a flank attack of astonishing vigour 
and celerity. Under cover of a close line of outposts along the Ticino, he 
succeeded in entirely concealing his strategic dispositions from the enemy 
up to the actual commencement of the decisive struggle. In order to 
complete the deception he chose to march from Milan, on March 18th, by 
the road that led eastwards to Lodi, but turned sharply to the right towards 
St. Angelo; and on the morning of the 20th arrived, to the amazement of his 
own troops, at Pavia. Thither, too, came by forced marches the troops 
posted along the right bank of the Po as far as Piacenza and north of the line 
of the Adda up to Brescia. 


On the stroke of the hour that proclaimed the expiration of the armistice, the 
Austrians crossed the river frontier. This movement took the enemy so 
completely by surprise that their counter evolutions fell into confusion 
before they could be fairly developed. Ramorino, who had occupied the 
strong position at La Cava with the Lombard legion, evacuated it after a 
short struggle, and by retreating across the Po left the passage of the 
Gravelonne open. Meanwhile the king and Chrzanowsky had crossed the 
Ticino at the head of their army at Buffalora, and then, amazed at finding no 
enemy, returned to Trecate. The news of Radetzky’s invasion did not arrive 
from Pavia till nine o’clock in the evening, and it brought all the Sardianian 
plans for offensive action to nought. Chrzanowsky resolved to divide his 
army; Durando and the duke of Genoa were to detain the Austrians before 
Mortara until he himself could come up with the rest of his forces; General 
Bes was to march by way of Vigevano, cut off their communications with 
Pavia, and drive them to the Po. 


Radetzky, unaware of these dispositions on the part of the enemy, met with 
determined resistance at both these places on the 21st; but by evening 
Durando was obliged to abandon Mortara with heavy loss to the storming 
party under D’ Aspre, after an engagement in which Colonel Benedek 
greatly distinguished himself. At Vigevano the opportune arrival of 
Wohlgemuth, who had crossed the Ticino at Bereguardo, decided the day in 
favour of the Austrians. Strategically the campaign was lost to the 
Sardinians after these two battles, their line of retreat to Alessandria was cut 
off, that by Vercelli to Turin was seriously threatened. 


Battle of Novara (m9 A.D.) 


Radetzky assumed that as a matter of course they would withdraw behind 
the Sesia, and accordingly ordered Thurn’s and Wratislaw’s divisions to the 
Vercelli road; but this assumption was falsified by Chrzanowsky, who 
collected his whole force (which still amounted to 54,000 men, with 122 
pieces of artillery — 22,000 men being isolated on the far side of the Po) in 
a very advantageous position for a defensive battle at Novara, with his 
flanks resting on two brooks, the Agogna and the Terdoppio. Even D’ Aspre, 
falling in with the enemy at Olengo on the 23rd, imagined that he had 
merely conie up with the rearguard of the retreating force, and incautiously 
attacked with his fifteen thousand men. 
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Becoming aware of his mistake, he sent in hot haste for reinforcements. By 
the time that the other corps, guided by the roar of cannon, arrived on the 
scene of action, his troops had been reduced to the last stage of exhaustion 
in the struggle with a superior force of the enemy. Thurn took the right wing 
of the enemy in the rear, and towards evening the key of the position, in the 
centre, at the hamlet of Bicocca, was carried by assault after an obstinate 
resistance. Wherever the balls rained thickest Charles Albert was to be 
found, rigid and immoveable ; but death disdained a self-devoted victim, 
and in the end he was dragged away almost by force. 


A night of horror followed for the city, where the beaten and utterly 
demoralised army gave itself up to the grossest excesses. The king sent to 
beg for an armistice ; but, receiving no answer except bitter reproaches for 
his breach of faith from the mouth of the chief of the staff. Von Hess, he 
abdicated that same evening in favour of his son, that his person might not 
serve as an obstacle to the conclusion of peace. Passing unrecognised 
through the Austrian outposts, he left Nice for Oporto, where he died 
broken-hearted on July 29th, atoning for many faults in the past by 
martyrdom for the independence of his country. In so doing he gave a 


nobler and loftier consecration to monarchy in his kingdom than could have 
been conferred by the most brilliant victory, and a vital force without which 
it might have been uprooted before it had firmly established itself by the 
prevalence of republican ideas. 


On the morning of the 24th Radetzky granted the desired armistice in a 
personal interview with the young king Victor Emmanuel at the farmhouse 
of Vignale. He turned a deaf ear to the murmurs of his army, which was 
eager to dictate terms of peace at Turin. Consideration for the situation in 
Hungary, which was steadily becoming more critical, and the wish to avoid 
interference from the western powers to whom Sardinia had appealed, 
induced him to rest satisfied with stipulating that she should place her army 
on a peace footing, disband the corps which were composed of Austrian 
subjects, and leave the district between Alessandria and the Sesia in his 
hands as security for peace. 


Such was the end of the six days’ campaign, which was lauded as a 
masterpiece of strategy. Brescia, which had revolted on the day of the battle 
of Novara, deluded with false hopes by the Mazzinists, was stormed by 
Haynau on the 31st of March and subjected to most frightful punishment. 
On the Sardinian side, the fanatics flung themselves upon Genoa, recruited 
a host of criminals, adventurers, and dock-labourers, and proclaimed the 
republic; but surrendered to General La Marmora without a blow on April 
oth. Ramorino was tried by court-martial and shot, because the army and 
the populace clamoured for a victim. But the patriots held with unabated 
fervour the faith that so much blood had not been shed for their country in 
vain. 


Radetzky was eager for peace — he wanted a free hand to deal with central 
Italy; but Schwarzenberg desired to reduce the vanquished to quiescence for 
a long time to come. On one condition the young king could have secured 
more lenient terms — he could have altered the constitution and given in 
his adherence to the policy for Austria; for a constitutional Sardinia was a 
thorn in the side of Austrian dominion in Italy. But Victor Emmanuel 
withstood the temptation. He nominated D’ Azeglio, who had been wounded 
at Vicenza, his prime minister, and D’ Azeglio’s name was warrant that 
Sardinia, though vanquished, would not strike the flag of national liberty. 


More than once negotiations were on the point of being broken off; and 
although Austria, anxious not to raise the tension to breaking-point, reduced 
the war-indemnity to 75,000,000 francs, a third of the sum originally 
demanded, the Turin 
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chamber refused to ratify the peace because it included no indemnity for the 
Lombard fugitives. As Austria remained inexorable upon this point, 

D’ Azeglio, careless of the clamour of the radicals, dissolved the chamber, 
the king himself addressed an exhortation to discretion to his subjects, and 
in January, 1850, the new chamber granted the desired ratification. 


The fate of Venice had likewise been decided on the field of Novara. On the 
26th Fort Maghere was evacuated after an obstinate but unavailing defence, 
and at the news of Vilagos the city itself capitulated, stipulating only that 
the leaders should be allowed to depart unmolested.“ 
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THE RETURN TO JERUSALEM 


The decree of Cyrus appeared in 536 B.C., fifty-two years after the fall of 
Jerusalem, and sixty-three years after the exile of King Jehoiachin. 
Ineffectual efforts have been made so that these figures should correspond 
to the seventy years of captivity prophesied by Jeremiah, which only 
represents a round and undetermined number in the mind of the prophet. 
The greater part of the Hebrew captives had followed the advice of 
Jeremiah, and built houses and cultivated their fields. In the land of their 
exile they had developed that aptitude for commerce which to-day 
distinguishes the Jewish race. It was hard for them to sacrifice their interests 
to begin a new life in a ruined country. Those who, having taken advantage 
of the decree of Cyrus, had left Babylon under Zerubbabel, numbered about 
forty thousand without counting the slaves according to Ezra, who also 
gives a list of the families ; this list is reproduced with variations in the 
Book of Nehemiah and in the Third Book of Esdras. 


” In adding up the detailed numbers,” says M. Munk, ” there are scarcely 
thirty thousand. According to the Jewish doctors one must take into 
consideration the surplus of the Israelites of the ten tribes.” 


In spite of this explanation made to conciliate the figures, it is generally 
acknowledged that the emigrants all, or nearly all, belonged to the ancient 
tribe of Judah. The name Jehoudin, Judeans, corrupted into that of Jews, 
must henceforth be used to designate the new political and religious society 
which established itself in Palestine. 


It was, thanks to the unceasing efforts and exclusive patriotism of the 
theocratic party, that the Jews had gone through the long years of exile 
without ceasing to be a nation, without mixing with strange people. Among 
the families who returned to Judea, those of the priests formed at least one- 
eighth of the total. Some, not having their genealogies, were excluded from 
the priesthood. 
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128 THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 
[536-515 B.C. ] 


After the return to Jerusalem, the first care of Zerubbabel and the high 
priest Jeshua was to raise the altar for the sacrifices, and to gather together 
the offerings of the chiefs of the fathers for the reconstruction of the temple. 


” They gave money also unto the masons, and to the carpenters ; and meat 
and drink, and oil, unto them of Sidon and to thcra of Tyre, to bring cedar 
trees from Lebanon to the sea of Joppa, according to the grant that’ they had 
of Cyrus, king of Persia. Now in the second year of their coming into the 
house of God at Jerusalem, in the second month, began Zerubbabel, son of 
Shealtiel, and Jeshua, the son of Jozadak, and the remnant of their brethren 
the priests and the Levites, and all they that were come out of the captivity 
unto Jerusalem ; and appointed the Levites from twenty years old and 
upward, to set forward the work of the house of the Lord... . And when the 
builders laid the foundation of the temple of the Lord, they set priests in 
their apparel with trumpets, and the Levites the sons of Asaph with 
cymbals, to praise the Lord, after the ordinance of David, king of Israel ” 
(AEzra iii. 8, 10). 


In this, the Hook of Ezra describes an event which Josephus places in the 
time of Darius, and which shows that in the narrow zeal of the sacerdotal 
aristocracy, the pride of race had as large a share as religious intolerance. 
We remember that after the destruction of the kingdom of Israel, 
populations from Media and Chaldea, principally Kutheans, had been 
established by Esarhaddon in the land of Samaria, so as to replace the 
Israelites transported over the Euphrates. According to the Book of Kings, 
these strange colonists adopted the God of their new country. They feared 
the Lord and served their own gods after the manner of the nations out of 
which they had been brought to Samaria. 


The descendants of these colonists having mingled themselves more and 
more Avith the remains of the former Israelite population, the custom of 
strange worship diminished. The reform of Josiah spread itself over the 
land, and in the Book of Jeremiah we read that after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the people of Shiloh, Shechem, and Samaria came and wept over 
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CHAPTER IV ABSOLUTISM AND DISASTER 
[1848-1860 A.I).] 


Two men decided the fate of Austria after the revohition â€” Prince Felix 
Schwarzeuberg and Alexander Bach. When Prince Schwarzenberg on the 


24th of November, 1818, took over thA«! ministry of foreign allairs and 
thus at the same time tlie supreme direction of tiie bu.siness of state, he was 
yet in the prime of life. Hut his i)hysical .strength had long ])een 
considerably shaken. The ordinaiy enjoyments of lile no longer tempted 
him, a (|Uiet uniform line of action .seemed to him insupjiortable. (iradually 
a stronger and .stronger means was needed to draw him from his apathy, llis 
pa.s.sion, now almost extinguished, only rekindled when the liighest stake 
was involved; ouly wheu his bohU-st throw was to be ma(h> did his 
nature seem to revive. 


I\h)st likely but for the re\ 
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anyoiK^ to enter the house. These ;ictioiis let it be seen that the luiiiistry, 
with Prince Schwarzeuberj; at its head, would carry on the government with 
a strong hand. 


The events which quickly followed fully realised these expectations; he 
cleared away all the barriers to absolute power, scattered the diet, and 
abolished the constitution; for in these institutions he perceived the 
weakening of the state. Austria, wliich in the year 1849 was shaking to her 
very foundations, and resembled a helmless wreck which almost excited the 
sympathy of the other states, should again become great and powerful. The 
more diflicult the task, the more it attracted him. A diplomat to the core, he 
had ne\er troubled himself about home politics, and for the last ten years 
had had only flying glimpses of his own country, so that he looked for the 
strength and greatness of Austria in her position with regard to foreign 
powers. What was needed was to obtain for Austria the place of most 
consideration in the European con- cert, and to extend her dominating 
influence over the widest possible area. 


His imagination was caught by the impossible ideal of a “state of sixty 
millions ” composed of Austria and Germany, and in which the government 


of the imperial state would take the prominent part. All other interests were 
sacrificed by him to this dream. The inner organisation of the state troubled 
him only in so far as it must afford him the means required for his bold for- 
ward policy a€” namely, money and soldieis. How could a statesman who 
in- tended to make foreign powers bend unconditionally to his will, and 
who repaid any opp’ osition to it with relentless animosity, endure 
institutions whose devel- opment might have compelled him to confine his 
plans within reasonable bounds? The methods he adopted for their 
fulfilment, more even than the aims themselves, presupposed an absolute 
rule. And besides, there was in Prince Schwarzenberg a strong element of 
military pride. He was rightly called the army diplomatist. Unfortunately, 
circiunstances had so ordained that the army regarded Austria as a newly 
conquered country and her peoples as stubborn enemies to order, whom 
only force could constrain to obedience. Neither from this side was there a 
grant of the smallest privilege to the people to be hoped for. 


It was otherwise as regards the second leadiiig minister, Alexander Bach. In 
opposition to Prince Schwarzenlierg, he was not at all imbued with feelings 
hostile to the conferring of a few limited constitutional rights. It was with 
no hypocrisy that he had in the first years of his power brought forward one 
organic law after another, with almost too much haste, and had issued the 
regulations of the provincial diet. His political insight, which was by no 
means insignificant, told him that the state would gain in vigour and 
internal strength by these measures. But it must be owned that no sooner 
did he think the introduction of even a modified form of constitution would 
endanger his own position, than he turned round. And therein he was not 
wrong. The concession to the people of a personal share in the government 
would have brought the great landed proprietors, the aristocracy, into the 
foreground. 


But tlic latter pursued Bach with the bitterest hatred. The great German and 
Slav nobility could not pardon him for having riseu by the revolution; 
moreover, they recognised in him the chief instrument that had harmed 
theii- material interests. Bach had followed the legitimate course of 
insisting on the fact that, notwithstanding tlie change in the system of 
go\ernment, the great achievement of the revolution, namely, the 
emancipation of the peasantry from territorial burdens, should hold good. 


As to the Hungarian aristocracy, they remembered only too well that it was 
Bach who, in September, 1848, had most warmly defended the Pragmatic 
Sanction and most sharply attacked the separation of Hungary. Though the 
old nobility dared not insult the minister in public, as they did” the 
defenceless Pillersdorf, yet they sought every imag- 
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iiiable mouiis to annoy him ami show liini tlicir coniciniit. Tlioy discovered 
or oximt/erati’d every toucli of vanity wiiieh wius sujjposed to leloii{; to 
the minister; they malieiously described his embarrassments, and were con- 
stantly bnsy announcinfi his approachinj; fall. In the soul of Bacli political 
insifAht st iii,i;i,ded witii the instinct of self a—i)reser\at ion. In accordance 
with human natuic, the latter was victorious! Instead of ])re])arint; for his 
adver- siiries the ground whence liiey miMlit ha\e attacked him, he 
|ircferred to cut the ground from under their feet. In fine, lie found it nioic 
convenient to govern without the interference of impertinent and arrogant 
representatives of the people a€” not to bind himself by organic laws, but to 
announce liis inten- tion from lime to time and just as it suited him. 


The consequences of the al)solute government which had lasted for so 
many years made themselves felt long befoi’c that government itself 
ce;i.sed to exist. The ])olitical i)arties, ;i.s yet scarcely foiined, were 
destroyed in the bud. The Just iiiable liope of the political j)arties thwarting 
the national ones and thus destroying the rigid isolation of the latter was 
abandoned forever. On the other hand the national antagonisms revived, 
more strongly accen- tuated than they had ever been before, the hatred of 
the riiCferent races, the estrangement of the provinces, and the stujiid 
indilVercnce to their common interests grew and tlourislu>d. Towards the 
vwd of the revcilution a hard school of jjolitics had taught the national 
parties reciprocal tolerance, had to a great extent banished envy and 
jealousy, and placed confidence in their ]>lace. 


The higher the value which the leaders of national parties learned to place 
on constitutional rights, the more willingly did they relinquish tlie 
privileges set apart in small circles. The non-German deputies to the 


imjierial diet even went so far as to concede the use of the German 
language in the public life of the state, and admitted that every educated 
man in Austria should sjieak German. Czech .spokesmen gave iissurances 
that from henceforth men of their race would study German more diligently 
than before. The ten years of absolute rule again transformed these 
conciliatory dispositions into bitter hatred. The various laces, siiut out from 
all participation in j)olitical life, retired into their national seclusion, 
incensed at the withdrawal of the conces- sions already made, and 
det<'rmuned to consider henceforth only the most nar- row national interests 
as the guiding star of their actions. The national agi- tation in the year of the 
re\()lution had been, conipai'at i\fly speaking, innocent and harndess as 
compared with the jiassion and acrimony With which, from that moment, 
the most extensive claim.s, all under the guise of inalienable rights forcibly 
withdrawn, were put forward. The very secrecy imposed on the movement 
was its best nourishment. Like a band of freemasons, those in the difTerent 
provinces who wen> of the same opinion dung to one another. Each was 
known to the others, and found support in them; strictly secluded from 
outside inlluences, they formed a brotherhood among themselves which 
was founded upon common hati’cd and defiance. ” 


The German race suffered most. The system of absolute centralis;ition 
required thous;inds of officials who could write German; only a minority of 
the.se belonged to the German race. Most of them nusused the German lan- 
guage in an unheardof manner. The non-German peo])Icsdid not distinguish 
well. They considei-ed all tiiese peo])le as “Swabians” â€” as 
representatives of Grerman nationality. They expended their hatred upon 
Germans, generally speaking, and believed themselves to be doubly entitled 
to do ,so, on account of the o])pression they had In-en subjected to by the 
officials who murdei-ed tlu> German language. When (Jermans and non- 
Germans were living together in one province the former discovered 
quickly enough the daily incrciisiug antipathy to them. All nationalities 
were united in hatred of the Germans 
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aud all considered them their most dangerous opponents. Such was the 
chief fruit of the ten years’ rule of absolutism.” 


The policy of these ten years but left Austria weakened, disorganised, 
ruined, and i:)Owerless in face of the disasters of 1.SJi) and IM(iO, witli tlic 
race hatreds more alive than ever, and her diverse nationalities completely 
alien- ated by the deceptions which followed 1840. When we peruse the 
writings and reactionary newspapers of the period we find in them the most 
hyperbolical eulogies for the policy of Schwarzenberg, the saviour of 
Austria within and without. In France the Eemie des deux Mondes 
published hymns of admiration to the “restorer of the empire of the 
Habsburgs,” to the man of iron who had conquered demagogy : and the 
work of the man of iron fell to pieces at the first shock. <* 


HAYNAU IN HUNGAEY 


Force of arms had won back Hungary for the dynasty, and for the time the 
land was governed by force of arms. The dreaded representative of the most 
inflexible army discipline, General Haynau, remained at the head of affairs 
there as the imperial representative, free from all subordination to the 
Vienna ministry. The whole country was divided into military districts, and 
officers of high position were put in charge of them. Military courts 
administered justice; at headquarters, questions of finance and 
administi’ation replaced the plans of action and irojects of siege of some 
few months ago. It was only later, when affairs were in extremest 
confusion, that the discarded civil officials succeeded in gaining greater 
effect for their works, and were allowed, to some extent, to represent 
administrative discipline. 


The difficulties which arose in the path of the restoration of law and order 
were enormous. The masses still held to the revolution, and carelessly 
hoped that in a short time there would be a complete change of 
circumstances. Magyar was the only language they knew ; but those who 
could speak Magyar were generally disposed rather to rail against the 
government than to expound their views and hojies in peaceful and 
moderate fashion. In filling up the minor government appointments there 
was little other choice than to give them to men who were strangers to the 
fjcoijle of the country and could not make themselves understood, or to fall 


back upon the Magyar element, which was friendly to the revolution; and, 
greatly to the astonishment of loyal spirits, this was in fact done in many 
cases. To this ol)stinacy of the con- quered element was now added the 
highly impolitic conduct of Haynau and his advisers. So that confusion was 
increased, hate perpetuated, and misery made irrecoverable. Moreover, the 
conquest was followed up to the uttermost possibility by incessant arrests 
and condemnations. Even if the bloody day of Arad were not repeated, the 
sentences to long years of imiirisonmeut were never ending. More than 
forty-five ex-officers were condemned by the mili- tary tribunal of Arad on 
December 20th, 1849; twelve other sentences followed on January 16th, 
1850 ; forty-two in February, etc. ; and besides the Arad tribunal there were 
others in Pest, Pressburg, Hermaunstadt, and other places, which acted with 
the same rigour. The consciousness that the power of a military court can 
reach everyone, tlie aspect of innumerable arrests upon the most superficial 
grounds for suspicion a€” these ensured throughout the land at least 
outward tranquillity. 


There was no attempt at opposition, no overt force opposed to the measures 
of the authorities ; but the inner feeling of the people was anything but 
peace- ful. The i)roof of this is the foolish credulity with which the most 
senseless reports were received, provided they favoured the national cause. 
Invisible hands distributed Kossuth’s farewell speech in Orsova and other 
revolutionary writings. The German theatre in Pest was interdicted, whilst 
on the con- 
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trary the Hnncjarian National Theati-e showed uuinterrnptpdly full houses. 
In order to be ivveiiued iiimn this intangible spirit of opposition, the 
military authorities allowed tlienisehes to l)e seduced iuto disciplinary 

be turned into a desert. The suppression of Kossuth-notes, it is true, may be 
said to have been justified by political necessity. As long as these notes 
were in circulation in the country the revolution to all appearances was not 
yet subdued, so that their confiscation was an act of necessity, no matter 
what private interests were hurt thereby. On the other hand, the order to 


draft into the army as a punishment all the Hungarian national guards who 
had taken up arms against the Austrians, was a senseless one. Literally 
cariied out, it would have exiled the entire male population of Hungary, as 
there was scai’cely a Magyar who at some time or other had not been in the 
national guards, and taken part in the stiuggle. Had they then no need of an 
army of their own, in order to watch this force of armed malcontents? And 
even if this were not the case, who could have tilled the ground and cared 
for the families left behind? This measure was no sooner announced than it 
aroused such universal resentment, and promised so many obvious 
ditficulties in its execution, that its repeal im- mediately followed. First it 
was confined to those individuals who had used arms after Januaiy 5th, 
1849 ; later on the whole national guard was amnestied, and those men 
already removed were restored to their families. Only the Honveds 
remained subject to this enforced conscriiDtion. 


Still stranger was the campaign ordered by Haynau against the shekels of 
the Hungarian Jews. A contribution of 8,000,000 gulden was demanded 
from them as a punishment for their revolutionary sympathies, and all the 
Jewish communities were included without excejjtion in the levy. This en- 
tirely arbitrary measure was equivalent to a confiscation of property, and of 
course bore far more heavily upon the innocent than upon the real 
revolution- aries, who for the most i^art had no fortune to surrender. Here, 
too, after the government had iiselessly incurred the indignation of an 
influential class of people, it was forced to yield to the necessity of the case 
and repeal the decree. 


A decree of Haynau dated March the i2th, 1850, enacted that all Je-wish 
communities and families which could not be proved to have directly or 
indi- rectly taken part in the revolutiou were to be exemjit from the penalty. 
Di- vided among a smaller number of individuals, the sum demanded was 
still less attainable ; as, moreover, the new administration delayed these 
odious denun- ciations and thus innumerable lawsuits were kept hanging 
over the people’s heads, a few months later, in July, 1850, the decree was 
repealed. Simply for the sake of avoiding the expression of public opinion 
upon this complete retreat, the government ordered one million to be used 
for starting a fund for teachers and seminaries for rabbis, but clothed even 
this order in the form of a wish. 


The Vienna ministry had no share whatever in all these political sins. In 
both the cases quoted it had sent a representation to dissuade General 
Haynau, had appointed Baron von Gehringer to co-operate as a civil 
commissioner ; he was to settle purely administrative matters, and urged 
upon the general the extreme advisability of not compromising the 
government by premature actions and impractical regulations. Haynau, 
however, regarded himself as the emperor’s proxy, and as consequently 
endowed with unlimited power; and despised the wishes and warnings of 
the civil administration. He obsti- nately waved aside every interference, 
and continued by his metisures sorely to injure the common interest of the 
kingdom. The battle had by degrees be- come a personal matter a4€” Haynau 
desired to show the world that he would suffer no minister, least of all 
Bach, in authority over him ; to this purpose he sacrificed every essential 
interest. In those days Bach’s position was not yet 
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fully assured, and if Haynau had pursued his aim with calculating coolness, 
he might perhaps have attained it ; but in his passion he precipitated matters 
aud suffered defeat. 


There were still a large number of deputies of the Hungarian national 
assembly, mostly under heavy accusations, languishing in the prisons under 
sentence. As the inquiry seemed to drag on unjustifiably, the ministry 
ordered all inquiries into the cases of deputies still under constraint to be 
com- pleted, and the documents sent to Vienna. These orders were repeated 
more than once, and still Haynau took no notice. Again urged and 
admonished, he summoned the subordinate ministers into his presence, 
informed them of the command of the ministry, which, as he said, interfered 
with his full power, and recommended them to disregard these messages 
and close the inquiries, pass sentences, and report them to him, for him to 
carry out. Thus indeed it happened, after the judges had protected 
themselves from all responsibility by an order in black and white. In the 
cases of the twenty-four ex-deputies of the Debreczen assembly the 
sentence of death by hanging was passed. Haynau however unconditionally 
pardoned them all, with one exception. Already he had often interpreted 


the ruins of the temple. Thus, in spite of their strange origin, the Samaritans 
had the same religion as the Jews, and although the Book of Ezra calls them 
the enemies of Judah and Benjamin, the step they took with regard to the 
emigrants of Babylon showed the most brotherly dispositions. 


” Now when the adversaries of Judah and Benjamin heard that the Children 
of the Captivity builded the temple unto the Lord God of Israel ; then they 
came to Zerubbabel, and to the chief of the fathers and said unto them : Let 
us build with you : for we seek your God, as ye do ; and we do sacrifice 
unto him since the days of Esarhaddon king of Asshur, which brought us up 
hither. But Zerubbabel and Jeshua and the rest of the chief of the fathers of 
Israel said unto them : Ye have nothing to do with us to build an house unto 
our God ; but we ourselves together will build unto the Lord God of Israel, 
as king Cyrus the king of Persia hath commanded us. Then the people of the 
land weakened the hands of the people of Judah, and troubled them in 
building. And hired counsellors against them, to frustrate their purpose all 
the days of Cyrus king of Persia, even until the reign of Darius king of 
Persia.” 


But the temple was built in spite of the intrigues of the Samaritans, and the 
dedication took place in the sixth year of the reign of Darius (515 B.C.). 
According to the Book of Ezra, Darius found the decree of Cyrus among 
the records at Ecbatana and ordered it to be carried out. We know nothing 
of the fate of the Jewish colony during the last thirty years of the reign 
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of Darius and during tlie twenty years of the reign of Xerxes. The Book of 
Ezra contains no fact relating to this period for more than half a century. 


In the seventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus (458 B.C.), more 
than half a century after the establishment of the temple, a new colony of 
Jews left Babylon for Jerusalem under the leadership of Ezra, grandson of 
the priest Seraiah who had been put to death by Nebuchadrezzar at the fall 


orders of the government at his own discre- tion, executing them late, 
partially, aud at last not at aU. But as until now he had only infringed upon 
the prerogative of the ministry, his disobedience had been unpunished. 


Haynau Discharged 


This time he had not only compromised the government and compelled it to 
an involuntary leniency ; he had infringed upon the prerogative of the 
Crown, in whose exclusive gift were all acts of mercy. Immediately after 
the news of Haynau’s action had reached Vienna the council of ministers 
assem- bled aud unanimously demanded the dismissal of the general, the 
emperor himself being also convinced that this was essential. The wording 
of the im- perial decision, which appeared in the Wiener Zeifung on the 8th 
of July, was as follows: “In accordance with the suggestion of the ministers 
of state, his imperial majesty is pleased to deprive Inspector-General 
Haynau of his post as commander-in-chief of the third army and of the full 
powers which accom- pany it ” ; and on the following day appeared an 
announcement of the pension allotted to the general, together with an article 
in the ministerial Correspond- ence formally accusing General Haynau of 
disobedience. 


The effect of this unexpected sentence on the hitherto omnipotent general 
needs no description. Though he dared not vent his immediate anger on the 
ministry he could not remain entirely silent. An article of the Vienna 
Reichszeitung, from an official source, was used by the infuriated general 
as an opening for airing his wrath. In a reply inserted in one of the Pest 
papers he protested against the reproach of disobedience. He had used his 
right of pardon only in the emperor’s name, and within the limits of the 
power assigned to him ; and therefore in casting suspicion on the obedience 
of a man like himself, who had destroyed the revolution at its roots, he 
could see only the attempt to play into the hands of the democracy 
(demagogues, as it reads in the correction iu Haynau’s own hand), and once 
again to call into question the footing of the monarch throughout the 
country. 


The close of this explanation was significant of Haynaii’s character and of 
the facts of the situation : ” The author of this shameful article represents 
me as a second Belisarius, without however having the power to deprive me 


of my eyesight, and without his being favoured with the spectacle of me in 
misery, leaning on my beggar’s staff and guided by my only daughter.” 
Significant also are two other facts : the garrison at Pest parted from their 
general with 
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ceieuiouy, as though they wished to show him that the army took a different 
view of his behaviour from that adojited by the ministry ; the military 
journal moreover, the Soldaten-freund, published a violent article attacking 
the govern- ment, and cojnparing Haynau’s dismissal to the fate of 
Wallenstein. Neither was Haynau’s disi’harge wolconu’d by the Magyar 
iAopulation of Pest and other towns ; on the contrary, there were many signs 
of sympathy with the grim despot, shortly before so deejily hated. Many 
attributed this change of feel- ing to the last great act of clemency which 
Haynau had performed while yet in office. Further, the report that Haynau 
had learned gradually to think more and more favourably of the Magyar 
country and people, and had repre- sented their interests with partiality in 
Vienna, may have had something to do with the homage shown him on the 
e'e of departure by the whole popula- tion of Pest. But, above all, the root of 
this changed feeling lay in the con- viction that under Haynau’s rule there 
would have been no change in the policy of the government toward 
Hungary, but that in all essential relations it would have continued as it was. 


HUNGARY UNDER ARCHDUKE ALBERT 


In fact, no new regidation was resolved upon, even by the ministry. On the 
16th of September, 1850, Archduke Albert took General Haynau’s place as 
civil and military governor ; but neither then nor at any time was there any 
alteration in the method of governing. Martial law still held sway. Sympa- 
thisers with the Hungarian revolution were persecuted, and all anti-govern- 
mental appeals on the part of the people suppressed. The only difference 
was that there was no more wholesale condemnation ; and when sentences 
of death by hanging were still passed, as on September 22nd, 1850, upon 
Kossuth and his thirty-five most important adherents, they only concerned 
men who were outside the pale of military jurisdiction. A very long time 


elapsed before the national spirit of Hungary was weaned from its ancient 
but, on the whole, rather obsolescent national institutions and customs, and 
persuaded to adopt the modern bureaucratic methods; bounties had 
absolutely to be presented before registers of laud could be established upon 
Huugarian soil ; while to ensure the uninterrupted course of justice, there 
remained no other way than to transplant whole colonies of officials into 
Hungary ; and even these model officials, unacquainted with the language 
and customs of the country, without influence over the people, and without 
the respect of the national aristocracy, were not always able to carry out 
their instructions and preserve outward order. Above all, the new system of 
taxation and the introduction of the to- bacco monopoly bri.stled with 
difficulties and were not established in Hungary until the rod and the prison 
had been called upon to support authority. Even more irritating thau the 
prohibition of free trade in tobacco was the annoy- ance to which the 
tobacco cultivators were subjected, and the burdensome superintendence of 
the revenue officers, who of necessity had to be always pottering about in 
the exercise of their office, and who were odious wardens to the peasant in 
kitchen and bar and field. 


Still, the government was right to pay no heed to the momentary unpopu- 
larity of this economic measure, and to break down all barriers to 
intercourse, all material differences in the economic treatment of Hungary 
and the rest of the crown lauds. The destruction of the customs line on the 
Hungarian border is indeed the only, but at the same time a most important, 
positive regulation, which, in the years immediately following the 
revolution, was made a means of forcibly drawing Hungary into closer 
connection with the main country. It had the best results, and promised well 
for other reforms made in the spirit of centralisation and in the interests of 
state unity.” 
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The Lombardo- Venetian kingdom was subjected to a yoke of iron under 
the governor-general, old Eadetzky. Its history during these execrated years 
is that of councils of war pronouncing sentences on sentences against those 
who ventured to protest. A proclamation of Eadetzky ‘s, dated .July 2liiid, 


1851, further aggravated the state of siege. The jirisons were filled, and on 
the 4th of November the priest Don Giovanni Grioli, guilty of publishing 
national books, was shot at Milan. This whole monotonous and heart- 
rending series of arrests directed against the patriots must be read in the 
newspapers of the time. 


Moreover, the system of terror reigned from one end of the monarchy to the 
other. On the least susiiiciou the most illustrious men were thrown into the 
cells: witness Count Adam Potocky arrested on the 27th of September, 
1851, at Cracow, to the immense consternation of his fellow citizens. On 
the 22ud of August of the same year a decree had disbanded all the national 
guards of the empire. At Prague the siege redoubled in vigoiu-. The reac- 
tion, not having enough victims within the limit of the empire, endeavoured 
to find some abroad among the refugees ; it threatened Turkey and Switzer- 
land, both guilty of giving too generous an exercise to the right of asylum, 
and the first care of the Austrian chiefs in occupying neighbouring countries 
was to seize the subjects of their emperor ; witness the Hungarian, Michael 
Perringer, arrested in Schleswig, and the Galician, Patacki, arrested at Ham- 
burg, both of whom were hanged at Vienna on the 5th of February, 1852. 
The Catholic clergy resumed their mischievous and persecuting supremacy 
; the war on thought redoubled in rigour. One minister of Francis Joseph 
even had for an instant the idea of requiring the catalogues of all private 
libraries, in order to banish from them “bad books.” The ex-liberal Bach 
was asso- ciated with all these measures. 


AUSTRIAN FINANCE (184AE/-1859) 


The financial situation was deplorable. Austria had only held her own in 
face of the events of 1848-1819, thanks to the co-operation of the Bank of 
Vienna ; towards the end of 1850 her debt to this bank had reached the 
enor- mous total of 2.31,000,000 florins, and from 1851 to 1853 it remained 
at a figure varving from 144,000,000 to 125,000,000 florins, to increase 
again dur- ing the Crimean War (1854-1856) to 326,000,000 and 
371,000,000 florins. Besides this she incessantly had recourse to credit by 
means of multiplied loans, under every imaginable form, now giving the 
concession of the loan to some great banking house, now appealing to the 
public by way of a national subscription, now promising interest in 


fiduciary moneys, there promising to pay the interest in coin, etc. To ail this 
we have to add the debt contracted in 1848 for the liberation of the soil. The 
law of the 7th of September, 1848, had abolished feudal rights, some 
gratuitously, others under certain condi- tions. The sum representing the 
revenue and profit of these burdens and ser- vices had been capitalised; it 
had then been reduced by one-third, regarded as equivalent to the charges 
which those interested had formerly had to sup- port ; and the two 
remaining thirds formed the amount due to the former lords as purchase and 
just indemnity. The peasants, formerly the vassals, were to pay the two- 
thirds of the purchase and a third of the indemnity, a payment which was 
made by an addition to the land taxes. The provinces and the state were to 
pay the rest, and this was done through special funds by the mechanism of 
the provincial treasuries. In 1859 this debt for the libera- tion of the soil still 
amounted to 279,172,456 florins in Austrian money (the florin of 100 
kreutzers). 
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Ou the 21st of August, 1851, an article of the Wiener Zeitung (the ofReial 
journal) gave notice of the abolition of the constitution of March, 1849, 
which was the more frank since this constitution was already abolished in 
fact. This article said : ” The final solution of the question of the 
constitution must be referred to the Throne, it must be placed in the august 
hands of his majesty. Everything must depend on the mainteuauce of the 
full and entire power of the emperor. Austi’ia has been saved from the 
revolution by the people’s attachment to the monarchical principle.” In 
effect, ou the 1st of January, 1852, the august hands of his majesty did sign 
letters patent abolishing the constitution of the 4th of March and the 
fundamental rights, reducing all the provinces of the monarchy to crowu 
states divided into bailiwicks and circles (whose authmit ics were assisted 
by consultative commissions composed of mem- bers of the lu’ifditaiy 
noliility, landowners, and commercial magnates), facili- tating the 
establishment of entails and the leaving of property in trust, sup- pressing 
the jury, etc. It is to be understood that there was no question of a 


parliameut; the proviucial diets sufficed under the control of the imperial 
council, whose members were nominated by the emijeror. This regime was 
to last until 1861. 


THE CONCORDAT (1855) 


The theocracy must also be restored iu all the plenitude of its domina- 
tion.” Ever since the year 1830, it had beeu no secret that between the 
Vienna cabinet and Eome existed close and intimate relations ; that as a 
result a new clerical era must sooner or later arise for Austria ; that from the 
Danube were being offered, with the ardour of voluntary servitude, 
conditions that would blossom on the shores of the Tiber into results which, 
by their astounding magnitude and radiant splendour, would prove to the 
world that the rulers of the Eternal City still retained their authority over the 
magnates of the earth. 


At last, August ISth, 1855, the work was completed â€” the work which has 
cemented the bond between Eome and Austria until this day, the work 
which was intended by its founders to cement it till the end of all days. 


Whatever papistically minded canons could invent; whatever claims to 
ecclesiastical power they could enforce; with whatever superstitions and 
creeds they could flatter credulous souls ; w-hatever conditions they could 
im- pose as operative in the Catholic Church, or only exj/ress in the form of 
pious wishes for the fruits of their Christian teachings ; whatever they could 
claim as constant inalienable rights of the church and of its visible head, or 
as only the outflow of that authority in the exercise of which one must show 
oneself a time-server a€” in the concordat all is either conceded with the 
greatest genei’os- ity, or, if withheld, withheld only because of the 
necessities of the times ; and all is set forth so clearly as a system, and 
acknowledged to be so binding in theory, that the right of further 
concessions, indeed to the complete fulfilment of the ultramontane 
programme, comes into force and can be employed when considerations of 
expediency shall no longer exist. 


In the concordat we find papistical jurisdiction in conjugal matters handed 
over to the ecclesiastical judge, and submitted to the canonical legislative 
power; we find an extension of the bishops’ right of jurisdiction over the 


inferior clergy, which allows the bishops full power of puuishment by 
means of the law of the state, and which changes the personal freedom of 
the lower clergy to a condition of ecclesiastical discipline; we find a formal 
exemption of the bishops from the jurisdiction of the courts, the 
practicability and bind- ing power of which, in the cases of the bishops, 
according to the concordat. Article 14 dejure, is very questionable; we find 
further the whole educational 
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system made subordinate to the church under conditions so loosely defined 
that, in view of the extremely elastic nature of Article 5 of the concordat, it 
is practically unconditional subjection. The censorship of the church is in- 
troduced, and the power of the state is impressed, not only to respect its 
decisions, but, “with the aid of every means useful for the purpose,” to en- 
force them ; and all laws cease, or are suppressed, which were framed to 
hold within bounds the increase of property in mortmain, and other laws 
which regulated the miscarriage of property to the church ; also a complete 
solution of the question, so many-sided in Austria, of patronage, a solution 
acting, as was afterwards shown, to the prejudice of the patrons who 
suffered damage to their privileges with undiminished continuance in their 
responsibilities. 


With sucli concessions to Kome, Austria bought the favour of the clergy 
and sowed discontent among her own people. For the Vienna cabinet this 
concordat had no other result than to win the favour of members of the holy 
college at Eome ; if that were any gain, the pledges given were clearly 
advan- tageous to the country. The interests of Eome and Austi’ia in Italy 
were, apart from this, identical, and where the interests of both sides are 
engaged, there is no question of concessions fiom either. It is therefore 
unjust to reproach Austria with having picjudiced aims of high policy with 
this con- coi-dat; these aims were alreaily reached and realised before the 
conclusion of the treaty. Eome is forced to further Austrian policy with the 
utmost ardour, for every weakness of Austria is at the same time a weakness 
of the allies of Austria among the clergy. 


It is not clear why the statesmen of Vienna should have paid a price for the 
support of the Eomaus and for the favour of these gentlemen of the Vati- 
can, as, in so doing, they were purchasing that which they already 
jiossessed for nothing. They may have imagined that in so doing they were 
fulfilling a pious duty, restoring to the church something which it could 
claim by moral right ; or they may have had some other motive. Sentiment 
may have turned the scale in favour of this understanding ; sober 
considerations of a political nature certainly were not consulted. Politics 
have nothing to do with the variable moods of the feelings; an injudicious 
action remains injudicious, no matter how fine the feelings of the heart 
which have influenced the doer.A« 


SCHWAKZENBERG AND GEEMANY 


At the commencement of the period of reaction Austria’s poverty had not 
prevented her from making a fairly good figure abroad. In Germany 
Schwar- zenberg had succeeded in securing the maintenance of the federal 
compact which secured to Austria the preponderance in the Germanic 
world. Prussia had been held in check by a coalition of princes skilfully 
grouped round the emperor Francis Joseph. On the occasion of an 
insurrectiou in Hesse the elector had implored the support of the diet whilst 
his subjects demanded that of Prussia. The emperor of Austria had met the 
kings of Bavaria and Wiir- temberg at Bregenz. A few days later he had had 
an interview at “Warsaw with the emperor Nicholas. 


A conflict broke out between Austria, whose troops were occupying Hanau, 
and the Prussians, who occupied Cassel ; and Austria assembled a formida- 
ble army on the frontiers of Hesse. On the 26th of November, 1850, she 
summoned Prussia to evacuate that province within twenty-four hours. 
Prussia gave way. Manteuffel came to Olmiitz (November 29th, 1850) and 
humiliated his king before the demands of Schwarzenberg. Prussia engaged 
to co-operate in the re-establishment of the elector, not to act in Holstein 
save with the concurrence of Austria, and to take part in the conferences 
opened at Dresden to prepare the future organisation of Germany. The 
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Prussian statesmen lonjj; preserved the nienioiy of (lie Iminiliation of 
Oliniitz, while Sc’ iiwarzenbeig migiit consider himseli’ Metternich’s 
sueeessor and the arbiter of Europe.‘ 


After the convention of Ohniitz, the re-establislmient of the Gernian Con- 
hiborious eonfereuees of Dresden. As before 1848 the (jot hie assend)ly 
held its sittings at Frankfort with its two species of meetings a€” the 
Plenum, and the Engcre- Hath, or i-estricted council; here Austria 
dominated, seeking to realise the idea she had brought forward at Dresden 
of entering with all her Italian and Slav provinces into the German 
Confederation, au idea which was not only combated by Prussia, but which 
in 1851 excited vigorous j)rot(A»sts from Fi’aiice and England. Prussia 
even declared, through her envoy, in October, 1851, that she renounced the 
incorporation of her Polish provinces (Posen and E;ist Prussia), iu order to 
compel Austria to do the same. The diet, ren- dered sterile by the covert but 
perj)etual contest between the two great states, cousumed itself in impotent 
and tedious debates on the unitary idea, failing in all the measures which 
might have been the symbol of that unity â€” such as the establishment of a 
general law relating to the press and to a federal police; but rushing on 
reactionary measures, such as the sui)i)ressiou (August, 1851) of the 
fundamental laws of the German people decreed by the parliament of 1848, 
and the revision in a conservative direction of the coustitutions of indi- 
vidual states. It succeeded iu scarcely anything but the organisation of a 
federal army, which it concentrated in the Rhenish provinces, although wel- 
coming with sympathy the Napoleonic coup d’etat of the 2nd of December, 
a eulogy on which might be read as early as the 4th of December in the 
Wiener Zeitung. The unitary idea appeared to be more and more 
compromised. “German unity,” an Austrian pamphlet ironically said, “is the 
squaring of the circle; when one thinks one has it, that is just the moment 
when one recog- nises its impossibility. It resembles our cathedrals a€” 
there is not one finished.” 


Schwarzenberg died on the 5th of April, 1852. Count von Buol-Schauen- 
stein succeeded him as minister of foreign affairs; but the emperor 
supy)ressed the presidency of the council of ministers, which Alexander 
Bach, who was only minister of the interior, bad hoped for, and announced 


that he would continue in person the absolutist, centralising, and Germanic 
policy of Schwarzenberg. The latter had failed in the task of obtaining the 
admission into the confedera- t:ion of Austria with all her provinces. lie had 
also failed in another task, which was one side of the same question a€” that 
of winning her admission into the Zollverein, or customs union, which had 
been formed in 1834, and was to be renewed iu 1854. But here Prussia 
opposed an invincible resistance, into the details of which it would be 
tedious to enter. Schwarzenberg had per- fectly understood that, if the 
political form of tlie confederation was the diet, its commercial form was 
the Zollverein, and that in order to lead Gei-many it was necessary to be in 
both. Prus.sia, however, having the same comprehen- sion of the situation, 
defended the connnercial position, since she had betMi dislodged from the 
other at Olmiitz; and only consented to a simple alliance between the 
Zollverein on the one hand and Austria on the other, but by no means to an 
incorporation. 


Schwarzenbeig’s iiulicy was really continued everywhere. Austria pressed 
her yoke on Italy, seeking besides to bind the destinies of that country to her 
own by cu.stoms treaties with the sovereigns bowed beneath her influence, 
and by knitting the railways of the peninsula with her own. Fioni their 
capital, Verona, her generals and ])olice nuiltii)li(‘d executions and trials, 
supported the court of Rome against Fi-ench intluence, created 
end)arrassinent on embarrass- ment for the Piedmontese cabinets, bathed 
the Romagna in blood by execu- tions, and provoked an insurrection in 
Milan which, breaking out on the 6th 
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of February, 1853, was suppressed in terrible fashion and followed by the 
sequestration of all the property of Lombardo- Venetian emigrants. In Hun- 
gary existed the same system of rule a€” executions and Germanisation. 
Francis Joseph made frequent journeys in his states, in the midst of ofiicial 
transports, acclaimed by the Italian nobles or the [Magyar magnates, who, 
like Paul Ester- hazy, displayed at the receptions at Pest jewelry valued at a 
fabulous sum. Ou the 24th of April, 1854, the young sovereign married 
Elisabetli Amelie Eugenie, daughter of jMaximilian Joseph, duke iu 


of Jerusalem. Ezra had taken the title of ” sophar,” that is to say, scribe or 
doctor of the law : ” he had prepared his heart to seek the law of the Lord, 
and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and judgments.” The firman he 
had obtained from Artaxerxes has come to us travestied by the Jews, and 
the terms are even more suspicious than those of the decree of Cyrus. It is 
possible that the king may have helped the emigrants with money or 
provisions and even exempted the priests from taxes ; but it is not likely 
that he would have condemned to death, as the Book of Ezra says, those 
who would not submit to the religious law which the leader of the 
expedition was going to enforce. This law, wrought during the captivity 
under the influence of tlie prophet Ezekiel, answered to the authoritative 
inspirations of the sacerdotal party of whom Ezra was the chief. All 
privileges were reserved for the priests, of whom the Levites were only the 
servants. This explains why among the fifteen chiefs of families, who 
answered to Ezra’s appeal, there was not one Levite. Nevertheless, there 
was a great number of them in Babylonia. Ezra, with a great deal of trouble, 
succeeded in recruiting a few of them. 


The first colony led by Zerubbabel, arrived in Judea under very trying 
circumstances. The land had not remained unoccupied during the captivity 
at Babylon. Besides the poor people whom Nebuchadrezzar left there, 
because they were not woi-th taking away, Idumajans, Moabites, and other 
strangers had come and settled themselves. A place had to be found among 
them, for the newcomers were not powerful enough to expel them. The 
emigrants had to consider themselves lucky in forming alliances with the 
families who were in possession of the territory, without ascertaining 
whether these families were of pure Israelite blood. But when Ezra arrived 
at the head of a new colony, the difficulties of the first installation no longer 
existed. The marriages contracted by his predecessors with strange women 
seemed to him abominable and ungodly. He prayed, fasted, rent his 
garments, assembled the people, and begged that these wretched beings 
should be sent away with their children. It was, as the authors of The 
Family Bible remark, like a new form of sacrifice of children to Moloch. 
But without seeking examples in the Canaanite religions, Ezra could remind 
them of Abraham sending his servant Hagar into the desert accompanied by 
her child. 


Havaria; Francis Joseph was twenty-four years old and the new empress 
seventeen. 


AUSTRIA’S ATTITUDE DURING THE CRIMEAN WAR (1853-1856 
A.D.) 


It was under these circumstances that war in the East broke out between 
Russia ou the one hand and France, England, Piedmont, and Turkey ou the 
other. The question of the places at Jerusalem was for Russia simply a pre- 
text to try to get hold of the succession of the Sick Man. She counted ou the 
co-operation of Austria, which she had saved in 1849 and which had herself 
just forbidden the Turkish army, led by Omar Pasha, to attack the Monte- 
negrins. Nicholas had a lively affection for the young Francis Joseph and 
looked on him as almost a ward and pupil. Only i-ecently, at the grand ma- 
noeuvres of Olmiitz, he had desired to parade before his beloved Habsburg 
at the head of the regiment of Austrian lancers which belonged to him, and 
had afterwards pressed the Austrian emperor iu his arms, weeping. He li"ed 
on terms of comradeship with the Austrian generals. How then could he 
expect that Francis Joseph would take part against him, for that England 
which had so enthusiastically received the rebel Kossuth, and for that 
France which was governed by a reiiresentative of Napoleon I ! 


It was therefore without hesitation that he gave Prince Menshikoff that 
celebrated mission of May, 1853, by which he claimed the protectorate over 
all the Greek Catholics throughout the Ottoman Empire, which amounted to 
demanding of Turkey the abdication pure and simple of her sovereignty. 


Schwarzenberg, a great composer of mot’i, had said after the Russian inter- 
vention that Austria would one day astonish the world by her ingratitude. 
That day had come. Austria was forced for the sake of her Slav jirovinces to 
maintain the statu quo on the Danube, and consequently the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire. Order at Belgrade, at Mostar in IJulgaiia, was, for her, 
order at Agram, Karlowitz, Prague, etc. Her part was to resist the attraction 
of Slavism. She therefore at first contented herself with jiroposing a coufer- 
euce in virtue of the treaty of 1841, which placed the existence of Turkey 
under the guarantee of the five powers; and with sending a note which 
Turkey refused to accept as exorbitant, and which Prussia interpreted in the 
most abusive sense. Francis Joseph wrote to the czar. The latter answered 


by the publication of a mauifesto to the Greek Christians, which breathed 
the piu-est Panslavism, and sent Count Orloff to Vienna (January 29th, 
1854) to demand the neutrality of Austria towards England and France. 
Buol de- manded in return that Russia should at least pledge herself to 
respect the integrity of the Ottoman Empire and to abandon the Danubian 
provinces. Orloff refused; Buol remained firm, and the Russian diplomatist 
quitted Vienna saying, bitterly: “Since you make war impossible to us you 
might as well declare it against us.” The czar was furious at this check and 
Austria concentrated a corps of troops on the Danube; on the 20th of April 
she signed a convention with Prussia by which the two mutually guaranteed 
each otlier’s possessions, German or non-German. All the small states of 
the confederation adhered to this convention, with the exception of 
Mecklenburg. 
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After the destnutiou of the Tiu-kish fleet at Siiiope, Austria sent Ivussia a 
fresh note (Aujjust Sth, [Sot), in which she deniantU’d tliat the protection 
hitherto exercised by Kussia over I[Mokhivia, WaUaeliia, and Servia should 
bo iei)Iaeed by tliat of tiie fi\e powers; that tlie navigation of tlie |)arml)e 
from its estuary shouhl lie freed from all restrictions; that Uu\ treaty of the 
I’Mh of July, 1541, should be levised by the hif‘h eontractinj; j)owers in 
concert, and that Kussia should cease to claim the rijiht of exercisinjj an 
otlicial i)roteeto- rate over the subjects of the Sublime Porte, whatever the 
creed to which they might belong. Prussia and the diet api)roved; Kussia 
refused.” 


There were dangers ahead, whichever side Austria might decide to ii])liold. 
The western jiowers might at any time inllucncc alfairs in Italy, to the 
extent of engaging the lull strength of the Austiian |Ompire; Turkey had a 
sufli- ciently i)owerful military foice to be cai)able of sustaining an 
obstinate light; and finally, came the consideration that Germany would 
actively oppose Austria, directly she declared herself to be in alliance with 
the powers hostile to Kussia, on account of her unquestionable friendshii) 
with that country. It was, however, assuredly to the interests of tlit/ 


kingdom that peace should be speedily restored, as the conditions of 
warfaie were paralysing everything. 


In fact, what Austria had to consider was that an alliance with Russia might 
draw down on her an attack from three sides ; that neutrality and the 
maintenance of a passive attitude would mean the continuance of an unen- 
durable situation, whereas she was in a position to bring strong pressure to 
bear upon Kussia with a \iew to restoring peace. These considerations were 
decisive for Austria when, on December 2ud, IS’A, England and France 
con- cluded a treaty which at once came into operation. That it was 
intended to bring about peace is shown by the subsequent i)roceedings ; the 
proposals agreed upon at the Vienna congress were once more laid before 
the Russian ambassador in Vienna, who declared the readiness of the czar to 
treat for peace on their lasis. 


How ditlicult the whole situation was for the Austrian monarchy is clearly 
shown by the two following circumstances: Sardinia now hastened to 
conclude a treaty with tlie western powers, and sent auxiliary troops to take 
an active part in the struggle; whilst Germany on the other hand declined 
the proposal to mobilise the allied forces and appoint a commander-in- 
chief. It was only agi’eed that the forces .shoulil be kei)t in ’eadiness for 
active fighting a€” but this measure was aiiiK’d not only against Kussia, 
Dut also against the western ])owei-s. This last condition was introduced at 
the desire of I’russia, which had now reassumed a friendly attitude towards 
Kussia. The motives for Sar- dinia’s action wen‘ easily rec()gnis;ibl(4; she 
had held herself in readiness for an attack upon Austria, should that country 
join issue with Kussia, and now sought not only to oblige the western 
powers by this active sympathy in a great European question, but also to 
win for hei-self a place in the “council of the greater powers ” and in all 
circumstances to have tlie opportunity of ojiposing the policy of Austria. 
The attitude of I’russia is ecpially comjjre- hensibl(% making use as she did 
of the situation in order to declare herself the friend of Kussia. 


The death of the czar Xicholas seemed to be a favourable turning point in 
the effort to .secure peace, and the conference of the different states 
convened at Vienna in 18.”)5 was expected to make use of it; but the 
negotiations proved fruitless, and Austria fell back u])on the policy of 


neutrality. The army was once more reduced, and the scheme of a war of 
aggression ujion Kussia finally abandoned. liotli i)arties in the strife desired 
the end of this hojx-less strug- gle, and it only remained to find an occasion 
upon which it could be resigned without abatement of “military honour.” 
The storming of Sebastopol by the 
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allies and the conqwest of the Armenian fortress of Kars by the Russians 
offered a suitable occasion, since both armies had scored a victory. The 
Aus- trian government accordingly once more sent proposals for peace to 
St. Peters- burg in December, 1855 ; they were treated with consideration, 
but the peace conference was convened in Paris, instead of in Vienna. 


In accordance with the peace concluded in 185G Russia had to resign her 
“protectorate” over the Christians in Turkey and to give up the mouths of 
the Danube ; the navigation of the Danube was declared free, and the Black 
Sea “closed”; that is to say, no war ships of foreign powers should be per- 
mitted to make the voyage of the Bosphorus and tlie Dardanelles. The con- 
ference at Paris had given the new French emperor, Napoleon III, the 
oppor- ^ s tunity of successfully assuming the role 


~- =!" of the arbiter of Europe, of joining ^ sasaa”, M with the 
opponents of Austria, and of 


“- MA , AJAjiAj*?A crippling the latter’s iufluence.0 
THE WAR OF ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE (1859 A.D.) 


At the sitting of the Congress at Paris, on the 8th of April, Walewski, the 
French minister of foreign affairs, suddenly called attention to the situa- 
tion of the States of the Church and of the kingdom of Naples, and to the 
dangers attendant on the occupation of a great part of Italy by the Austrian 
armies. The plenipotentiaries of Aus- tria, Buol-Schauenstein and Hiibner, 
de- clared that they had no answer to make on these subjects, which were 
foreign to the congress. Cavour asked to be heard, and drew a very striking 


picture of the occupation of the Roman states by Aus- tria, an occupation 
which had endured for the last seven years. “The presence of the Austrian 
troops in the legations and in the duchy of Parma,” he added, “destroys the 
political equilibrium in Italy and constitutes a veritable danger for Sardinia. 
It is our duty to point out to Europe the existence of a state of things so 
abnormal as that which results iu the indefinite occupation by Austria of a 
great part of Italy.” Baron von Hiibner made a vehement reply. The Russian 
plenipotentiary, Count Orloff, could but rejoice to see ungrateful Austria 
called to account in her turn. This was only an exchange of ideas, but the 
Italiau questiou had been brought forward and Cavour could write to one of 
his friends, “In three years we shall have war.” 


We may pass rapidly over the years 1857 and 1858, which saw the 

the signing of the convention for the free navigation of tlie Daimbe, and the 
death of old Badetzky, who was i-eplaced by the archduke Maximilian 
(January 5th, 1858). 
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These two years were, properly speakinjj, a preparation for the war of Italy, 
a diplomatic struggle with Piodnioiit preceding the armed struggle. Europe 
felt a presentimeut of it. After liie t’lituean ^'ar, France had approached 
sensibly nearer to Russia, who was herself drawing Prussia into her orbit, 
and in all the conferences of these two years we <‘onstantly see Ivussia, 
France, and Prussia voting against Austria and England. Tlie Stuttgart 
interview between Napoleon III aud Alexander II in 18.57 still further 
accentuated this situation. Cavour was advancing to his goal with au 
unheard-of |>ersistency, preparing lleets, armies, finances, alliances, 
lancing against .Vustria the col- lection (if the letters of Joseph de Maistre, 
in which the emjjire of the Habs- burgs is treated as the enemy of the 
human race, making every effort to con- ciliate France, even to obtaining 
the vote, after the Orsini crime, of a disgraceful law against refugees. In 
July, 1858, he had that famous inter- view with Napoleon III at Plom- bieres 


in which war was decided on, and on the 1st of January, 1859, at a New 
Year’s reception, the emperor said to Barou von Hiibner, the am- biissador 
of Austria: “I regret that our relations with your government are not so good 
as they were. I beg you to tell the emperor that my per- ^ soual sentiments 
for him are un- v 


changed. ” 


Russia intended to leave Austria to her fate, England sent Lord Cowley to 
Vienna to try to prevent a rupture be- tween Austria aud Piedmont by 
conces- sions from the former. Buol-Schaueustein asked if these 
concessions guarauteed Aus- tria her possessions in Italy. Cavour, sounded 
by Lord Cowley, answered that the dangers of war could only be averted by 
the creation of a separate national gov- ernment for Lombardo-Venetia, the 
cessa- tion of the occupation of Romagua, and the establishment of 
constitutional institutions at Parma, Modena, and Florence. Russia then 
proposed a congress, which was ac- cepted on the 22nd of March by 
Austria, on the condition that it should be i)recedA»’(i by disarmament on 
the part of Piedinoiit. Nai)oleon III had, or feigned (o have, some 
inclinations towards peace, which entirely 


deceived Hiibnei-. Buol-Schauenstein, dcH’eived by Hiibner, asvsumed the 
most arrogant tone towards Piedmont; and finally, on the 10th of April, 
addressed to her a haughty ultimatum, requiring disarmament within three 
days.’/ 


Nai)oleon’s New Year’s greeting was immediately appreciated at its right 
value by the military party in Vienna, whilst the Austrian diplomacy 
remained on the wrong track till almost the last moment. The immediate 
victim of imperial brusquerie. Baron von IIiii)ner, to whom in Paris 
everyone gave the cold shoulder, lived .so entirely without the circles of 
impending events, was so thoroughly o\it of touch with thost! who initiated 
the various nujvement.s, that 
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he wrote to Vieuna that the address was a cordial effusion of the heart, such 
as might well occur among friends, whereof the brusque and outspoken 
manner need cause no uneasiness. This exjjosition of the famous words, “I 
much regret that our relations with your govenuuent are no longer as 
friendly as formerly,” was quite in accordance with the acumen which 
caused the ambas- sador to persuade a secret emissary of the military party 
that the colossal prep- arations for warfare, of which the latter collected 
constant iAroofs during his tour through France, were of no consequence, as 
the emperor of the French was suffering from softening of the brain. Buol, 
too, thought that i)eace might yet be possible, until he was ordered to 
despatch the ultimatum to Turin. The existing contradictions pointed to war 
as sooner or later the only issue of the situation. At bottom Buol was also 
right in his conviction that the existence of constitutional Piedmont was in 
itself apart from all else an invincible threat against the reign of Austrian 
absolutism in Italy, and not less right in his proclamation : ” Austria has 
carried the matter to such lengths that it is now an alternative of Austria 
supreme as far as the Alps, or Italy free as far as the Adriatic. ” 


This was discovered by the Vienna military party, but, startled at them- 
selves and their own rashness, they equalised the profits by frittering the 
precious time in disconsolate hesitation, after they had precipitated the 
decision. For there was a moment when in all earnest Najjoleon faltered 
from following his first step by his second ; Oavour had to compel him to 
hold by his resolution, just as in the coup d’etat his companions, Morny and 
St. Aruaud, had been obliged to do. To accomilish this the Piedmontese 
minister used as a haudle the ultimatum from Vienna, the peremptory nature 
of which gave him the opportunity to represent Austria in the light of the 
peace-breaker, and thus declare existent the casus foederis for which France 
had pledged her aid. As a preliminary condition to a peace congress 
England had projiosed the inhibition of the mobilisation of the volunteer 
corps. 


On the 20th of April Napoleon telegraphed to Cavour, “Accept at once; 
answer by telegraph,” and the Moniteur accepted in the name of France. 
Cavour was iu despair, when he received news through Naples that the 


ultima- tum dated the 19th, which was to give him breathing time, was on 
its way from Vienna. On the 23d Baron Kellersperz handed it in at Turin ; it 
con- tained the peremptory interpellation: “Will Piedmont, within the space 
of three days, promise to place its army on the footing of peace and dismiss 
the volunteer corps ? â€” yes or no. ” With this declaration of war, which 
left the London proposal formally out of the question, Austria had burned 
her boats; it now remained only to let the action follow the threat, as 
thunder follows lightning. The Piedmontese army should have been 
scattered, before a Frenchman put his foot on Italian soil ; the French corps 
could then have been annihilated as they landed in troops or came down 
through the mountain passes. Instead of this, Gyidai let three days beyond 
the term assigned to Piedmont elapse before, on the 29th of April, he 
crossed the Ticiuo. Mean- while the first French soldiers came into Turin 
and Genoa, but only in quit* small divisions; their debouchment troubled 
Gyulai as little as seven years later the Prussians pushing through the 
Bohemian mountains disturbed Beuedek. In this case strong rainfalls and 
swollen rivers played the same part as the mists of Chlum played at 
Kouiggratz. Gyulai, without in the least concerning himself about the 
matter, allowed the allies to concentrate their forces, although it was not till 
May 30th, at the great reconnaissance at Monte- bello, that a division of the 
French under Forey came under fire. On the 30th, at Palestro, there was still 
only one Zouave regiment to support the Italians. Then on the 4th of June 
the battle of Magenta was followed by the over-hasty evacuation of 
Lombardy, and the battle of Solferino on the 24th of 
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.ruiio led to the meotiug of the two eiuixTors at Vinafnuicii, where, on July 
11th, the preliminaries of peace, iiicludiny the loss of Lombardy to Austria, 
were signed. 


TnE AVALANCHE 


This hurried submission of Austria was in fact due, not so much to tlie 
result of the battles d€” of which Magenta at any rate cannot be considered 
iis decisive, and even Solferino can hardly pass as an overwhelming defeat, 


since the French had not won a foot of ground a€” as to the anxiety ai-ising 
from a just appreciation of the spirit of the country, in addition to the 
suspicion, care- fully fostered liy the French, that Prussia would use the 
continuance of the war to undermine Austria’s position in Fi’ankfoit. The 
fear of the dis])osi- tiou of the people took the greater hold, because, with 
the landing of the French at Lussin-Piccolo in the Quarnero Gulf on the 3rd 
and the bombard- ment of Zaras, the war had approached that 
neighbourhood where from Fiumo onwards along the magnificent ]|\Iarie- 
Louise road it could draw to it the Croatiaus and the other southern Slavs. 
Kossuth, Tiirr, and other <;migr6s were in Najjoleon's headquarters; an 
army ready to descend on the enemy's coast would assuredly meet with no 
opposition from the Croatians and Ser- vians, who were much disaffected, 
and in Hungary would certainly light the flames of insurrection. The 
universal misery during a decade had for the moment stilled the fierce race- 
hatred of the Magyars and the southern Slavs, which had reigned in 1849. 
That the reflections of the head(|uarters were not without grounds is shown 
by the remarkable article in the iiiclimiiuuies, which assured to all those 
who had been compromised a general amnesty. As it was certain that (i per 
cent, of the imperial Austrian troops which had been under fire a€” that is, 
15,000 out of 250,000 menhad been taken prisoners, and that these were 
almost without exception Hungarians, Croatians, or Italians, we may find 
not only this decision but many others taken by Austria easily 
comprehensible. 


The temper in the hereditary lands disclosed a higher degree of resignation, 
but a bitterness no less intense. The manifesto of Laxenburg brought little 
improvement. At an unfortunate moment the preamble greatly irritated 
diplomatic sensibilities in foreign countries by the words: “Our oldest and 
most natural allies have obstinately refused to recognise the fact that 
Austria should face the coming events, the significance of which increases 
daily, in full and undivided strength. ” The conclusion set forth a promise 
which was too indefinite to inspire new life into the general apathy: “The 
blessings of peace are doubly precious to me, because they will give me the 
necessary leisure to turn my attention and care more than ever to the 
successful discharge of the duties I have imposed upon myself, of de- 
‘eloping the riches, material and spiritual, of the kingdom, and so increasing 
its well-being within and its power without, as well as of ensuring the 


continuance of peace by timely im- provements in its laws and 
government.” 


But week after week ran by and nothing was done. At the end of July the 
Linz chamber of commerce addressed the following warning in its annual 
report to Bruck: “The cham])er has repeatedly declared that it confronts a 
grave and by no means smiling future with confidence, because it relies 
upon the strength of the nation. These words are doubly true to-day. Day 
after day it grows plainer and events emphatically prove that the free 
development of intelligence, of public opinion, of association, of industry in 
trade, of unions of the people, and of agricultural interests will be given 
every possible open- ing. The nation feels the need of a wider, more self- 
reliant development of its powers ; without this it will liardly be able to 
keep its place in competition with other nations. Upper Austria, because it 
loves its fatherland, struggles 
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for progress; for true progress in all directions it will have the necessary 
spirit of self-sacrifice. ” 


Again, on the 7th of August a semi-official article written in Vienna 
lamented in the Augsbiu-g AUf/cmeiiic Zeitung : “The temper in Vienna is 
both depressed and irritable. Between the emperor and his people a coterie 
has intruded itself. After all, where are the followers of the concordat policy 
and its consequences? How wofully in error are those who believe the con- 
cordat will be greeted with unanimous joy by the whole body of clergy! 
There are a€” apart from the inferior clergy who are delivered by the 
concordat into the hands of the ambitious and therefore hated bishopsa€” 
many bishops who shake their heads whenever tlie concordat is mentioned. 
Nevertheless all possible efforts are being made to bi’ing about a change of 
perstins in the pi-incipal offices, and unhappily not without success a€” 
hence the ever-increas- ing despondency. There must be a change; the 
sound feeling of Vienna pro- tests with too much energy against the present 


The authority of a priest and the national pride stifled all family feeling : ” 
All the congregation answered and said with a loud voice, As thou hast 
said, so must we do. But the people are many and it is a time of much rain, 
and we are not able to stand without, neither is this a woi-k of one day or 
two : for we are many that have transgressed in this thing.” 


An assembly, presided over by Ezra, held a severe investigation. The Bible 
gives us the names of one hundred and thirteen individuals who had 
married strange women, and who had to send them away with their 
children. Those belonging to the priesthood offered a ram in expiation of 
their sin. The number of children is unknown, also whether each mother 
was able to take away the bread and water such as Abraham had given to 
Hagar in 
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sending her into the desert. In the following year great events took place, 
the counterblow of which must have been felt in Judea, although the Bible 
does not mention it. 


state of things, and public dis- pleasure manifests itself too unmistakably to 
remain much longer unattended with result. In this fact lies at the moment 
the (unhappily) sole hope of improvement. ” 


At last on August 22nd the Wiener Zeitung announced the longed-for dis- 
missal of Bach and Kempen. The latter was simply pensioned ; the former 
may have regarded his nomination as ambassador in Rome as an 
advancement, for this over-salaried post passed as the first in Austrian 
diplomacy after that of minister of foreign affairs. Bruck’s restless but 
somewhat fruitless ambi- tion accomplished the dismissal of Toggcnburg at 
the same time, and demanded the unwarrantable suspension of the ministry 
of commerce, whose agenda were distributed among the different 
departments of finance, foreign and do- mestic. The avalanche came with a 
rush, after the first impetus had once been given ; but who would have 
believed that, fully twelve years later, no- body would yet have an idea 
which direction, once set in motion, it was likely to take?” 


THE OCTOBER DIPLOMA (1860 A.D.) ; THE FEBEUARY PATENT 
(1861 A.D.) 


After some hesitation the emperor undertook a series of reforms tending 
gradually to introduce the constitutional regime into his states. He first 
created a strengthened Reichsrath, or imperial council (March 6th, 1860) 
a€” that is to say, he added to his ordinary council thirty-eight members 
taken from among the notables, and representing the different countries of 
the em- pire ; they were to employ themselves with the finances and general 
legislation. This assembly, which was purely consultative, had no right of 
initiative. It was but a small concession in face of the hofjes and demands of 
the peoples. Finally, these were listened to. Goluchowski, a Galician 
nobleman, and con- sequently a stranger to the quarrels between Germans 
and Hungarians, was summoned to the ministry, and with his help the 
diploma of the 20th of Octo- ber (OQMoberdiplom) was elaborated. This was 
the charter of the new liberties. The following is a summary of it : 


Henceforth the sovereign exercised the legislative power in concert with the 
diet and with a Rrichfsrath composed of dclctiates from the diets. The com- 
petence of the Reichsrath extended to legislation concerning interests 
common to all the countries of the empire â€” finance, commerce, 


communication, and war. Other matters were the province of the diets. All 
citizens were equal before the law as regards religious creed, financial 
burdens, and military service. The number of members of the Reichsrath 
reached about one hundred ; the ministries of the interior, of justice, and 
worship were suppressed. The diets still remained organised on the 
principle of privileged castes. 
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The task of applying and dcvelopinn; the princijjles t-oniprised in the 
(liph)nia of the 20th of October was confided to the minister Sclinierling; 
he completed it by the patent of the 2tith of February, 1861. Like Bach or 
Metternich, his first object was to maintain the preponderance of tlu; 
(Jernianic element; he aimed at applying to Austria the parliamentary 
theories which are suitable only to homogeneous states. He created two 
chambers. That of the lords comprised princes, great land owners, piclates, 
and eminent men appointed by the sovereign. The chamber of deputies 
comprised ‘M’.i mem- bers elected by the provincial diets and distributed 
thus: Hungary, 85; Tran- sylvania, 20; Croatia-Slavonia, 9; Dalmatia, 5; 
Bohemia, 5i; Moravia, 22; Silesia, 6; Lower and Upper Austria, 28; 
Salzburg, 3; Styria, 13; Carinthia, 5; Caruiola, 6; 6 for Lstria and Trieste, 38 
for Galicia, 5 for Bukowina, 12 for the Tyrol and Vorarlberg. The 
suppressed ministries were restored and the attributes of the central 
parliament enlarged at the expense of the provincial diets. 


The hopes to which the October diploma had given rise among the federal- 
ists were reduced to nothing. Yet it could not be imagined that the Hunga- 
rians would sell tlieir autonomy so cheaply and consent to deliberate on the 
interests of their kingdom with the Venetians, the Slovenes, and the Poles. 
Their deputies were only to sit when the common interests of the whole 
mon- archy were in question; their presence constituted the full Reichsrath; 
in their absence there was a restricted parliament in which the other groups 
occupied themselves with questions beyond the competency of their own 
diets. Thus the centralist minister managed to get rid of the principle of a 
dual government. On the other hand, he organised all the provincial diets on 
a uniform model, but with an electoral system scientifically constructed to 


stifle the Slav majorities under the German minorities. This system replaced 
the representation of the estates by that of interests ; it admitted three ciu- 
iiB of electors : the great land owners, the citizens of the towns, and the 
peasants of the country districts. The large properties belonging to 
aristocratic families which held them in fee from the dynasty; the towns 
where, even in non-Ger- man districts, there are numerous Germanic 
colonies, were especially favoured. 


The elective circles were distributed in the most arbitrary fashion: in 
Bohemia, for example, the Slav towns had a deputy for every 12,020 
electors, whilst the German towns had one for e\ery 10,315. In the rural 
circles the Slavs had a deputy for every 53,200 inliabitants, whilst the 
German circles had one for every 40,800 electors. The German town of 
Reichenberg, with 19,000 inhabitants, had three deputies, whilst the Slav 
town of Prague, with 150, 000 inhabitants, had only ten. Certain German 
towns were constituted as veritable rotten boi’oughs. The German borough 
of Parchen, Avith 500 inhabitants, had a deputy; the Slav town of Kladno, 
with 8,000 inhabitants, had not a single one. In short, this electoral system 
was a veritable deception. 


After the constitution of February the peoples of the empire were divided as 
to whether or not they should accept it by sending deputies to the new 
Reichsrath. Venetia, Hungary, Transylvania, and Croatia refused to let 
them- selves be represented there ; 140 deputies (more than a third) were 
missing out of 343 ; ” We can wait,” said Schmerling, proudly. But all his 
diplomacy was unavailing against the obstinacy of the Hungarians. 


“I know only the Hungarian constitution, I can treat only on the basis of the 
Hungarian constitution, “De;‘ik invariably answered to all the proposals of 
the Viennese statesmen, even when Schmerling had succeeded in attracting 
the Transylvania deputies to Vienna. The Hungarian diet, convoked at Pest 
in April, 1861, refused all compromises; some of the rigorous lawj’ers even 
affected not to recognise Francis Joseph, because he had never been 
crowned. In countries possessing historic rights the coronation is not merely 
a religious 
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ceremony; it is a mutuui contract in which the sovereign makes an oath 
acknowledging the historic rights of the kingdom ; hence the importance 
which the Czechs and Magyars attach to it. The h’ gists, not recognising the 
un- crowned king, wished to vote only a resolution; Dedk persuaded them 
to di’aw up an address. In this document, remarkable for its lucidity and its 
logic, he appeals to the historic rights of the kingdom. 


“The fundamental condition of our political life and of our national inde- 
pendence,” it said, “is the legal autonomy and the independence of our 
coun- try. Our first duty is to consecrate all our faculties to obtaining that 
Hungary shall remain Hungary and keep her constitutional rights. We 
solemnly declare that we can sacrifice to no consideration, to no interest, 
the rights de- rived from treaties, laws, royal letters, and coronation oaths. ” 
It claimed the execution of the laws of 1848 and of the engagements 
undertaken in the Prag- matic Sanction. The government of Vienna thought 
it could daunt the Hun- garians by force. The diet was dissolved (August 
22nd). The assemblies of the comitats were forbidden, royal commissioners 
were substituted for the refractory Ohergespanne ; but the Magyars 
persisted in their I’esistance, even when Schmerling had succeeded in 
attracting to Vienna the deputies of Tran- sylvania. 


Bohemia was scarcely more satisfied than Hungary. She complained with 
reason of the iniquity of the electoral system granted by Schmerling ; she 
sent her deputies to the Eeichsrath, but only with the reservation of all the 
rights of the kingdom. After 1863 they ceased to take part in the debates of 
this assembly. The only liberty for which thanks were due to Schmerling 
was that of the press ; but the Slavs profited little by it. In Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, within the space of three years, fom-teen Czech journals shared 
between them sixty-one months of imprisonment, simple or severe (with 
fasting and irons), and 21,500 florins in fines. 


THE POLISH INSURRECTION (1863-1866 A.D.) 


The insurrection of Russian Poland in 1863 provoked an intense ferment iu 
Galicia and i\lunged the Vienna cabinet into serious embarrassments. Its 
attitude was very ambiguous. Whilst Prussia concluded a military 


couvention with Russia against the insurgents, Rechberg, then minister of 
foreign afi’airs, preserved Macchiavellian cautiou towards both parties. 
Napoleon III, in sympathy with the Poles, had reckoned ou Austria for a 
campaign against Russia and Prussia. He wished to help the Vienna cabinet 
to resume Silesia and secure to Austria the Dauubian Principalities in 
exchange for Venetia. These jirojects were neither understood nor liked at 
Vienna. The government of the emperor Francis confined itself to 
addressing diplomatic notes to St. Petersburg and finally placed Galicia in a 
state of siege. This ambiguous con- duct irritated to a singular degree not 
only the Poles but also their congeners of Bohemia and Moravia, who were 
more inclined to sympathise with the Polish revolution than with the 
Muscovite autocracy. 


The work of Schmerling was not of the kind which is destined to endure. In 
1865 the emperor undertook a journey to Pest in order to come to an 
understanding with the Hungarians ; he gave them a uew chancellor and 
dis- missed Schmerling. The partisans of parliamentary Germanism 
lamented, but in the provinces the joy was immense. Prague, Pest, and 
Lemberg were illiuniuated. Schmerling was replaced by Belcredi, a 
Moravian by origin and far less enthusiastic than his predecessor for the 
hegemony of the German nationality. The diets of the great Slav countries, 
Bohemia and Galicia, showed themselves grateful for the change of 
ministry and hastened to react 
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iig;iiiist the uornianisinjj measures of the jirecediiip; cabinet; in Galicia, for 
iustance, the J’olish hinnuane was iutrodiieeil into all tlie schools/ 


On the 20th ot Sei)tenil)er the eini)eioi- itublished a manifesto suspending 
the constitution of the 2(jth of Febiuary, 18G1, in order to arrive at a new 
or- ganisation which niiij’ht satisfy all the nationalities. The imperial 
council, or Heichsrath, was indelinitely proi-ojiued. C’ount Belcredi’s plan 
was to };roup the countries accordini;- to tlieir lanjiiuifie aixl origin in 
several states, to give them complete autonomy for their internal alfairs, and 


to reserve such matters as were of coninion interest to a central parliament; 
but if the Czechs and roles applauded this plan the Germans and the 
Hungarians would not hear of it. The Germans wished to preserve 
Schmerliug’s system while perfecting it in the direction of liberty. The 
Hungarians, in the name of the “continuity of the law,” demanded the 
preliminary re-establishment of the constitution of 154S, with a responsible 
nunistry ; then only would the Deiikists consent to a revision of the 
fundamental laws for the purpose of finding out liow they might be made to 
agree with Belcredi’s plan. This amounted to dualism already designed, 
prepared, and superposing itself on the equality of the races in a liberal 
confederation. 


Tlie Hungarian diet met on the 5th of December, 1865. In it Deiik had an 
enormous majority. He obtained the vote of an address demanding the 
nomi- nation of a responsible Hungarian ministry which should alone be 
ciualifled to propose such modifications as were deemed necessary. It was 
impossible to come to an agreement. Count Belcredi recoiled before the 
certainty of dis- |>leasiug the Slavs by accepting the jiroposed dualism. 
After long debates, which lasted till Februarj/, 1866, the diet was 
adjourned. DeAk repeated Schmerliug’s phrase, “We can wait.” The terrible 
year of Koniggratz was to abridge this effort, and the Belcredi miuistry 
simply bears in history the name, “ministry of the susi\eusiou ” 
(Sistintnr/).”’ 


THE SCHLESWICi-HOLSTEIN QUESTION (1863-1866) 


Prussia had not lost the memory of the humiliation of Olmiitz ; she aspired 
only to take her revenge and to place herself at the head of Germany. It 
must be acknowledged that this role suited her better than it did her rival ; 
for, except in the dnchy of Posen and in some parts of Silesia, the Prussian 
State is purely German. King William, crowned 1861, had found in 
Bismarck the minister of that policy which was to bring Prussia to the 
apogee of her power. Prussia and Austria both endeavoured to range 
Germany under their domina- tion, whilst at Dresden Beust was imagining 
a triad in which the little king- doms would have formed a counterpoise to 
the two great empires. 


Without here going into all the efforts of Austria to secure the hegemony, let 
us only remember that she proposed the drawing up of a uniform code of 
ci\il procedure for all Germany; this project fell to the ground. In August, 
1863, the emperor Francis Joseph convoked the German i)rinces at 
Frankfort to elaborate a j)lan of federal reform ; the German sovereigns met 
in the hall of the Romer; the king of Prussia alone refused to appear. Francis 
Joseph wished to secure for his dyniusty the perpetual presidency of the 
directory of the German Confederation ; he wished to obtain that in case of 
war Germany should intervene to guarantee him in his i)ossessions situated 
outside the con- federation. This is not the place to relate how the question 
of Schleswig-Hol- steiu developed. Germany has always coveted this half 
Danish, half German province, the possession of which secures large outlets 
for her navy. In 186.’? the king of Denmark thought the time had come in 
which Schleswig, which had hitherto formed a part of Holstein, might be 
definitely incorporated with 
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his kingdom. The diet protested and caused Holstein to be occupied by the 
federal troops. liechberg was at this time Austria’s minister of foreign 
affairs, and in 18G3 he had declared that it w;us not his intention to raise 
the question of nationalities d€” a question to be dreaded by Austria more 
than any other power. However, he allowed himself to be drawn by 
Bismarck into under- taking the seizure iu the name of the coufedeiation 
and in concert with Prus- sia. Twenty thousand Austriaus, co-operating with 
the Prussian army, attacked the Danes (January 27th, 1864). The two 
armies, in spite of the heroism of the Danes, gained an easy victory. Eear- 
Admiral Tegetthoff flew the Austrian flag with honour in the North Sea, 
and by the Peace of Vienna, on the 30th of October, 1864, King Christian 
IX yielded all his rights over Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg to the 
conquerors. 


But if it had been easy to win this booty it was less easy to divide it. It was 
evident that the duchies were too remote from Austria to admit of her 
usefully possessing them either wholly or in part. Prussia offered to buy her 
right of possession. Ou the 14th of August, 1865, the Convention of Gasteiu 


was signed. Austria ceded the duchy of Lauenburg to Prussia for 
12,500,000 francs. It has been calculated that this was about 149 francs for 
each inhab- itant. Austria kcjit Jbilstein while Prussia reserved Schleswig 
for herself. The small states protested in vain against this immoral 
convention, which com- pletely disregarded the rights of Germany. A little 
later Prussia offered 300,000,000 francs for the cession of the duchies; 
Austria refused, but sub- jects for chicanery were not lacking to the 
statesmen of Berlin : they com- plained of the over-liberal administration of 
Austria iu Holstein, they raised claims to intervene in that administration.“ 
Friedrich GiehneHhus describes the situation at this time : ” 


G-iehne’s View of the Situation 


After the war cloud in the uorth seemed for the time to have blown over, 
one finds oneself again face to face with the Schleswig-Holstein question, 
which lay behind the cloud, and again one is driven to wonder at the 
innocence which allowed itself to become responsible for this complication. 
If the mat- ter be regarded without prejudice, it will appear far simpler. Let 
us, for example, suppose that some one from the far west of America came 
over to Europe, some one who had heard absolutely nothing about the 
matter, and that he was appointed arbitrator; he would put a number of 
questions, in order to learn how the matter stood, and there would be some 
such dialogue as the following : 


” Has the war against Denmark then been conducted in the name of Prus- 
sian claims to Schleswig-Holstein ? ” 


” No ; there has been uo thought of such a thing ; nor indeed in that case 
would Austria have had any possible reason for participating in the war.” 


“What then was the actual cause of the war? ” 


“Well, for one thing, the right of the German Confederation to Holstein; for 
another, the separation of the Danish succession from that of Schleswig- 
Holstein, which descends to the duke of Augustenburg. ” 


“So then it appears this claim has been renounced â€” ^or is it handed over 
to Prussia?” 


“Neither; but Count Bismarck now declares that the king of Denmark has 
been the one and only lawful duke of Schleswig-Holstein.” 


“So then Count Bismarck will, by right of succession, reinstate him in the 
dukedom ? ” 


“Not so much that, so they seem to say in Berlin; we will rather draw the 
other conclusion a€” that rightfully Denmark should retire from the 
dukedom. 
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;uh1 consequently endorse by means of Ibis registration t\w, one \ali(I and 
just Coui’se.” 


a€-a€™(.)h, then Denmark has resigned the dukedom to Prussia?” 


“Not so, hut to Prussia and Austria joiutly; only, Prussia now desires that, in 
a spirit of benevolent eomradeship, Austria should resign her part of the 
claim and so leave the whole.” 


“Then Austria’s joint claim is not denied by Prussia? ” 
“By no meaus; Prussia’s claim would in that case also lu’ invalid.” 
“Good; but where are they then at issue?” 


“Why, because Austria A«‘an see no reason for blindly giving up lier right 
to Prussia, and Pru.ssia makes this a cause of offence.” 


“And how has Count Bismarck sought to persuade Austiia to i’ enounc(> 
her right in favour of Prussia? ” 


“Until now, only bj’ attacks in the pa])ers, threats of war, of joining forces 
with Austria’s euemies, besides denying Austria entrance to the German 
ZoUverein.” 


“Mell, that- is cei’tainly a strange kind of ctiptatio benevolentiw. Count Bis- 
marck has taken a radically wrong road for his purpose. He should read the 

fable of the storm wind, which ti’ies to tear the traveller’s mantle from him: 
the more violently the wind blows, the closer the wanderer wraps his cloak 

around him. Count Bismarck would in his place do the same ; how comes it 
then that he expects anything else in another? ”’ 


THE SEVEX weeks’ WAIi Ol— 1SA«(i 


If Bismarck heard such admonitions as this, he did not heed them. The real 
point at issue was far more vital than any (juestion as to the rulership, or 
other affairs, of Schleswig-IIolstein ; it had to do with the leadership of the 
Germanic nations. Should Austi-ia still aspire to her old-time supremacy, or 
could Prussia challenge that snprcnuiey and make good the challenge? That 
was really the question that underlay all the trivialities of the Schleswig- 
IIolstein dispute; and it was a question that could never be definitely settled 
except by the verdict of wai’. Each ])arty felt this, and each prepai’cd for 
the contest. ‘1 Austria armed, but Pi-ussia was far superior to her in military 
organisation; she had besides a .seeuri’ alliance with the young kingdom of 
Italy, impatient to ac((uire Venetia, to whom she i)romised a larger subsidy. 
In vain did Napoleon III attempt to settle the question of tht; duchies and 
that of Venetia by means of a congress. He was no more successful than he 
had been in the affairs of Poland. 


Thr Battlr of Koniggvdtz {1S66) 


AiLStria felt both Tier honour and her military pride to be at stake. Gen- eral 
Gablenz was commissioned to convoke the diet of Holstein in order to learn 
the wishes of the country on its futuic fate. Bismarck declared that the 
Convention of Gastein had been violated; he occn])i(‘d Ilolsleiu and 
mobilised the Prussian ai’my. The small states of (Jermany declared against 
Prussia, but she rapidly occupied Hesse, Saxony, and Hanover (June, 
18(50). Baden, Bavaria, and Wiirtembergheld their own, but struggled 
feebly; Italy sent her fleet to the Adriatic and her troojis to the 
Quadrilateral. The Prussians entered Bohemia. It was a lightning campaign. 
Benedek, the commander of the Austrian forces, instead of occu])ying 
Saxony, had awaited the enemy beyond the defiles of Bohemia; his 
lienlenants, Clam-Galalz and (Jablenz, were successively defeated at Jicin 


THE WALIiLS UPRAISED AGAIN 


Egypt raised itself against Persia and took as king the Libyan Inarus. The 
armies of the land and sea, destined to crush this rebellion, assembled in 
Syria and Phoenicia. Inarus having been put to death with fifty Greek 
prisoners in spite of the conventions sworn, the satrap of Syria, Megabyses, 
indignant at this treachery, in his turn revolted. It is not known whether the 
Jews took the part of the king or of the satrap. It is supposed that on this 
occasion the walls of Jerusalem were again destroyed, but the Book of Ezra 
does not say so ; it ends abruptly after the account of the expulsion of the 
strange women, and we only find Ezra again, thirteen years later, in the 
Book of Nehemiah, which also bears the title of The Second Book of Ezra. 
Nehemiah, whose recollections helped to compose this work, was a zealous 
Jew, cupbearer to king Artaxerxes. He obtained his master’s permission to 
go to Jerusalem and raise the walls, and started as a pasha of Judea with an 
escort of cavalry, and royal letters to the keeper of the forests who was to 
supply the timber for construction. In spite of his official position, and the 
prestige which the favour of the king was to give him, he had to fight 
against adversaries who were sufficiently powerful to raise serious 
difficulties for him. He names three of them : Sanballat, the Horonite ; 
Tobiah, a royal servant in the land of the Ammonites ; and Geshem, the 
Arab. 


The pride of the Jews began to bear its fruit ; the Samaritans whose 
disinterested help they had refused, the strange families whose daughters 
they had repudiated, were not anxious to see Jerusalem a stronghold once 
more : those who were for peace feared the dreams of independence 
pertaining to the Messiah, and useless rebellions followed by bloodshed : 
the country people feared the concentration of political and religious 
authority in the capital. 


At first they mocked at the fortifications begun, then threatened the 
workmen ; Nehemiah made them work with their swords at their sides ; at 
night there were sentinels. They tried to intimidate him, and told him that he 
was accused of wishing to be proclaimed King of the Jews, they wanted to 
draw him to meetings, but by prudence he refused to go. He was even 
suspicious of his friends ; prophets told him his life was in danger, and 


and Nacliod on the 2()th and 2i)th of June; he himself concentrated 
histioops near Kouiggriitz (Knilove-Hradec) and the 
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[1866 A.n.] village of Sadowa. A great battle was fought on the 3rd of July 
; it cost the Austrians 20,000 prisouers, IGO canuon, 18,000 dead and 
wounded; Prague and a great part of Bohemia were occupied by the 
Prussians, whose officers, disguised as photogi-aphers and peddlers, had 
carefully studied the topography the year before. The road to Vienna lay 
open and the enemy marched on that capital by way of Moravia./ 


On the day of the battle itself the most contradictory reports were received 
and discussed with feverish excitement. It was felt that the destiny of Aus- 
tria was at stake ; men were preparing for bad news ; but the dreadful 
tidings received on the morning of the 4th of July a€” ” the army of the 
north no longer exists ” â€” surpassed all that had been feared. But to yield, 
to sue for peace, was out of the question, at least with the Prussians ; it was 
preferable, if Aus- tria’s own strength were not suflicieut, to continue the 
tight with foreign assist- ance, even at the price of the greatest sacrifices. 


Where this might be looked for and in what direction the sacrifices had to 
be made was not far to seek. Italy must be appeased by the abandonment of 
Venice and an attempt made to involve Najjoleon in the war. To give way as 
regarded Italy was, from the military standpoint, quite possible, since, on 
the battlefields between the Adagio and the Mincio, the ancient renown of 
the Austrian arms had been upheld and even a great victory gained with an 
inferior force. It is true that, according to the agreement of the 8th of April, 
Victor Emmanuel could not conclude peace without the consent of Prussia ; 
but if Napoleon demanded it, would it be possible to refuse him? If one 
looked closely at the manner in which the Italians conducted the war, were 
there not observable distinct traces of disinclination, discord, and a longing 
for peace ? South of the Alps there were at any rate no visible signs of the 
powerful energy and unity which governed the Prussian plan of campaign. 
If Moltke’s proposals had been listened to, the Italians would have crossed 
the fortresses of the Quadrilateral which stood in their way or gone round 
them and directed their advance on German Austria with the utmost speed. 
Be- sides this, volunteers under Garibaldi ought, in accordance with the 


iAroposal which Usedom addressed to La Marmora on the 17th of June, to 
have landed on the Dalmatian shores to penetrate into Hungary and entice 
that country to rebel, a task to which a corps of refugees formed by Klapka 
in Prussian Silesia would have contributed from the north. 


As Usedom rightly stated, blows like those would have struck not merely at 
the limbs but at the heart of the Austrian monarchy, and would have made 
the victory of Italy and its result, the acquisition of Venetia, final and 
irrevocable. However, La Marmora would not listen to those counsels ; he 
thought them dangerous, and besides felt it an insult that he should 
recei\a€-e orders from Berlin. He was no longer in Florence when he 
received Usedom’s note and no longer prime minister. He had surrendered 
that office to Eicasoli and the ministry of foreign affairs to Visconti 
Venosta, who, up to that time, had been ambassador at Constantinople a€” 
that he might himself take command of the army. The important document 
followed him to the headquarters at Cremona and he received it on the 19th, 
just as he was on the point of sending the declaration of war to Mantua. 
However, instead of seriously considering the matter, he put it aside in a 
bad temper, and even after a second demand he did not consider it worth a 
reply. He had his own plan of campaign, and saw no occasion to let himself 
be diverted from it. 


However, even in the Italian camp, the voices worthy of note were not at 
one with him. Whilst he adhered to the opinion that the Austrians must be 
first enclosed in their foitresses and that then only could further operations 
with the remaining forces be considered, Cialdini, in conformity with the 
Prussian plan, wished to press forward over the nether Po, to the east of the 
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fortresses. The consideration which the hitter {general enjoyed was so great 
and his nuyieliling nature so well known that La Marmora thonf/ht it best 
to lea\e him a free hand; thns he gave him the leadership over one of the 
four divisions which wei’e to take the iield, assigned to him his position on 
the nether I’o close to Fei’rara, and settled with him that they should 
mutually sni>port each other hy a strong tlemoust ration if (“ialdini crossed 


the ]‘o or La Marmora the |Miucio. |>ut they came to no agreement as to 
what each was to acc()mi)lish and who was to be first to attempt the 
crossing of the river. Each privately i’eser\ed the honour for himself. 


La Marmora himself commanded three divisions, which were composed of 
at least one hundred and twenty thousand men, under the leadership of 
Durando, Cuccliiari, and Rocca. Cialdiiii’s one division was at least as 
strong as two of the others put together; so that the Italian armj’ consisted 
of more than twi) hundred thousand men. To these the Anstrians under the 
archdidie Albert could not oppose half the number; although the whok; 
army of the south amouut(>d on paper to one hundred and ninety thousand 
men, less than half of them, perhaps seventy-live or eighty-five thousand, 
had remained to take the field. Were it only on account of the smallness of 
this iuind)er, La Marmora believed that he had no reason to fear an attack ; 
besides. Nigra announced from Paris on the 15th of July that the Austrians, 
as he knew on the best authority, would shun a battle. Notwithstanding the 
vigorous i)ro- test of the kiug, who was keenly sensible of the danger of this 
supposition, on the 23rd he resolved to cross the Mincio and to leave 
Cncchiari to ot)serve Mantua on his right, to push with the left wing, 
Durando’s, between Peschiera and Verona, and to advance the centre (under 
Rocca) towards the west and across the Adige, that he might there Join 
hands with Cialdiui, who intended to cross the Po during the night of the 
25th. 


The Battle of Citniozza 


Those in the Italian camp had no idea that at this moment Archduke Albert, 
with the whole of his army, was already on the uplands eastward from 
Peschiera to Verona, and ready for the battle. The preparations to convey 
the army quickly across the Adige into this position had been all made with 
the greatest secrecy, and the measures had sueceed(HI jierfectly. The edge 
of the chain of hills reaches from Valeggio on tlie ;\lineio northeastward to 
Som- macanipagna and thence northward to Bussolenga on the Adige, just 
at the south of Sommacampagna. Villafranca lies in the plain; midway 
between Sommacampagna and Vallegio is Custozza, on the Tione, a rivulet 
which here cuts through the upland and runs onward into the plain. Durando 
and his division had marched north from Valeggio into the upland and were 


having a fight with the Austrians which somewhat scattered his forces. 
They did not allow him to cross the Tione, and finally threw him back on 
the Mincio. The most important and hottest light and that in which success 
varied most took place at Custozza, which was several times taken and lost. 
Whilst the fight at this place was at its fiercest, the greater part of Rocca’s 
corps was Close by to the southeast, near Villafranca, wliich it had reached 
early in the morning on its way from Goito. However, after having 
sustained a tremendous charge of the Austrian cavalry, it remained idle the 
whole day, in spite of the press- ing entreaties of Bixio, who commanded 
one of the divisions, and of the crown prince Humbert, that they might be 
permitted to strike a blow. 


Towards evening, and after tlui Anstiians had taken Custozza by storm, a 
second attack upon Villafranca was attempted. The Italians repulsed it, but 
were now compelled to abandon their position and with drums beating 
marched back to the Mincio. In the afternoon La Marmora himself had 
entuely lost 
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[1806 A.D.] his head ; he left the battlefield and went to Goito, two miles 
and a half from Custozza. It is said that the king had opposed his orders and 
was perhaps even responsible for Rocca’s inaction. 


Painful iis this defeat must have been to Italian pride, the loss was not great. 
One only of the four corps was beaten ; the three others were entirely or 
almost entirely unweakened. The enemy’s loss amounted to scarcely two 
hundred â€” less than that of the Italians. In a total of some eight thousand 
this is not saying much ; besides, the Austrians would feel the diminution 
much more than their opponents. There was no reason whatever for La 
Marmora to retire farther than the western bank of the Mincio, and if he 
gave orders to withdi-aw behind the Po he was chieflj’ induced to do so by 
auger. Cialdiui had announced that, after the unfortunate issue of the battle 
at Custozza, he, for his part, would remain on the southern bank of the Po, 
and that he had begun to effect the return of the troops which had crossed. 
On more mature consideration, and when it was known that the archduke 
Albert was not ad- vancing, the retreat was suspended and the army 
remained at Oglio. Cial- diui, who had gone back to Modena, also returned 


to his former position ; and at Parma, on the 29th of July, he personally 
promised the general in com- mand that he would once more do all in his 
power to cross. 


Notwithstanding this, La Marmora refused to retain command of the army, 
whilst neither would Cialdiui accept it. Thus dissension and confusion 
reigned in the Italian camp and the Austrians were at liberty to withdraw 
their troops from Venetia unmolested and unobserved by the enemy, and to 
lead them to join the army of the north. When, after the battle of Konig- 
griitz, the command to do this was issued from Vienna, the Italians were so 
far away from the enemy that with the best will in the world they would no 
longer have been able materially to hinder it. 


NapoleoiVs Intervention {1866 A.D.) 


Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the retreat of the army of the south 
naturally implied the renunciation of Venice ; for it was to be expected that 
the Italians, when informed of it, would follow after and even cross the 
fron- tiers of German Austria. There was only one means of preventing this, 
and Francis Joseph availed himself of it. On the 5th of July he ceded his 
Italian possessions to the emperor Napoleon, and asked him to mediate a 
peace be- tween liini and Victor Emmanuel, not meaning peace with Prussia 
too; on the contrary, he now intended to fall upon this enemy with all his 
force and hoped that Napoleon would be on his side in the struggle. But the 
French emperor was neither prepared nor disjiosed for war. Thus he only 
accelited the Aus- trian invitation under the cDndit ion that his mediation 
sin mid also extend to Prussia. He took as a basis the propositions which he 
had biought forward in his letter of the 11th of July, and since in these the 
maintenance of Aus- trian influence in Germany and (excluding Venice) the 
integrity of the Aus- trian monarchy were declared for, Francis Joseph 
consented, well persuaded that Prussia would refuse to submit to those 
conditions and thus still force the emperor into a war. 


The rejoicing- which broke out in Paris in consequence of the turn affairs 
had taken was on a vast scale. The streets were resplendent with decorations 
in tricolour. The emperor’s triumph was celebrated by a brilliant illumina- 
tion of the capital a€” the servile newspapers boasted of the glory and 
power of France in the most extravagant tone. Napoleon himself hastened 
to inform Victor Emmanuel of the event. Thus on the 5th he telegraphed : ’ 
The Italian army has had an opportunity of showing its valour; therefore 
further blood- shed is useless, and by agreement with me Italy can easily 
obtain Venice. I 
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aui writing; to tlie kiug of Prussia to propose to hini, as woll as to your maj 


esty, au armistice which may serve as a preliminary to uej^otiatious lor 
peace.” This uewswas like a thuiulerbolt to th(^ seuse of honour of all 


patriotically disposed Italians. Venice was to hv united to the mother 
country, not as havint; been won by her own strenutli, lut as a ])resent at 
the hands of a powerful protector; peace was to be couchided, noti at the 
Drice of her own blood, but by the betiayal of Prussia. To La Jlarmora 
himself it was ex- tremely painful that Napoleon should prevent the 

to receive Venice as a present from France, and fearcid that by this step tlie 
army would lose all prestige and Italians would iMH’ome ungovernable. 
Even on the .5th itself, Visconti Venosta had it ])laiuly declared in P;uis that 
Italy would not suspend hostilities without the consent of Tiussia, and 
skilfully took advantage of the opportunity to add that the surrender of 
southern Tyrol was also required. Eicasoli, burning with shame at the 
thought of the part he was being asked to play, was e'eu determined on war 
with Frauce, if, as the Fnmch diplomats were tlireatening, the latter were to 
regard Venice as her own property and forbid the entrance of the Italians; 
for which purpose, as the French ambas- sador is said to have scornfully 
declared, all that was needed was the despatch of one corporal and four 
men. 


In honourable fashion expression was at once given to these resolutions. On 
the 5th of July itself, Cialdiui was ordered to attack the tefe de pont at 
Borgoforte on the south bank of the Po, and the following night compelled 
its evacuation. During the night of the 8th three bridges were thrown across 
the river, and early in the morning began the crossing of eighty thousand 
men. The despatch of Garibaldi to Hungary was also resolved in the council 
of min- isters, though this plan was never executed. Cialdini had now to 
endeavour at any cost to overtake the retreating Austrians ; but this was a 
difficult task, and with the utmost efforts it could only be fulfilled in so far 
that ]\ledici came up with the enemy on the 21st of July to the north of 
Bassano, and hurled him back in triumphant battle. At the same time 
Garibaldi with his volunteers invaded the Tyrol from the western side of the 
lake of Garda, and the two generals hoped to join hands in Trent. 


The Nea-Jiffhf at Lissa {1866) 


The fleet also was tested to the utmost; within eight days, so Ricasoli de- 
manded of Admiral Persauo, the enemy’s fleet must be destroyed and Istria 


occupied. Not without reason did he calculate on a brilliant victory over the 
Austrians by sea. Enormous sums, about 300,000,000 fi-ancs, had been 
expended on the fleet during the last five years, and twenty-four ironclads 
could be opposed to the enemy’s seven. The Italian fleet was also superior 
to that of their adversaries in wooden steamboats ; only in regard to sailing 
ves- sels did the latter have the advantage. But in these triumphant 
calculations they forgot that uund)cr is of much less consequence ou sea 
than on land. They were ignorant of the unpardonable carelessness with 
which the equi])- ment of their own fleet had been carried out; they did not 
know tlie indefati- gable attention with which Tegettlioff, tlie ojiposing 
admiral, liad studied tli(> lessons of the American war, and liow he had 
ti’ained his men to the resulting new style of warfare. From admiral to 
sailor, from captain to engineer, eacli individual man in the Austrian navy 
was drilled in a fashion quite different from that followed in the Italian, and 
tiie superior mobility and adaptability of the ships which was thus 
accpiii’cd practically doubled their number. Thus Tegetthoff was full of 
bold self-confidence; as early as the end of June he had appeared before 
Ancona and vainly challenged Persano, who lay there. 
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to fight. Now he was watching from Polat for the moment when the enemy 
should give him an opportunity to fight. Persano did not dare to attack him 
there. When ordered l)y Iticasoli to put an end to his inaction, lie turned 
towards the island of Lissa, attacked its fortresses on the 18th and 19th of 
July, and endeavoured, though without success, to land troops there. On the 
20tli, when he had thus spent the greater part of his coal, he received the 
news that Tegetthoff was approaching. 


In three ” wedges ” a€” first the seven iron-clads with the flagship the Max 
at their head, then the large wooden ships led by the Kaiser, and last of all 
the smaller vessels a€” the Austriaus advanced towards the enemy’s fleet, 
which was drawn up in two long lines. In the first row there were twelve 
ironclads, forming three groups, separated by large spaces; the second, at a 
considerable distance, was comiDosed of the wooden ships. The middle 
group was led by the Be (V Italia, Persano’s flagship, but the admiral 


himself was not on it ; he sailed on board the smaller Affondatore towards 
the hindmost wedge of the Austrian ships, though without accomplishing 
anything there. Tegetthoff, on the other hand, broke through one of the 
intervening spaces and attacked the centre group from behind. He threw 
himself with four ironclads upon the Re (V Italia, to whose assistance came 
only the PaJestro, whilst the wooden ships of the Italians timidly held back 
and the other ironclads were wholly occupied with the Austrian wooden 
vessels. When he had thus surrounded the enemy’s ship on all sides he 
suddenly bore down broadside against her with his Max and made a huge 
rent in her side. In a few minutes the sea rushed in and the proud vessel 
sank with her whole crcM’. 


The Palestro did indeed manage to get away, but a shell had set her bunkers 
on fire ; the flames spread and reached the powder magazine. In vain did 
the captain order his men to leave the vessel in time ; like himself, the 
sailors chose to perish with their ship. A terrific explosion announced the 
moment at which brave men met an heroic death. Though the Kaiser caught 
fire and â- nas compelled to retire, no sliij) was lost on the Austrian side. 
Tegettholf biiiught Ills \(‘ss(‘Is safely tliidugli the enemy’s ranks and took 
up his position with Lissa behind him. I’ersauo, however, hastened, as fast 
as his coal sup- ply permitted, to return to Aiicona, and in the harbour lost 
even his Affondatore, which was sunk under very suspicious circumstances. 
Thus the battle of Lissa was a much more distressing defeat than that of 
Custozza, and the disap- pointment reacted in so discouraging a manner, 
whilst the state of the fleet was besides so deplorable, that the ministers 
could find no admiral who would venture a second attack at sea. 


Preliminaries at Nikolsburg 


The Prussians, in the mean time, had duly profited by their victory. On the 
5th of July, after an armistice which Gablenz had requested on the 4th had 
been abruiitly refused, the advance began which, on the 6th and 7th, 
brought the victorious armies across the Elbe. The Sileslan corps under 
Mutius alone remained behind to watch Koniggratz and Josephstadt. The 
occupation of Prague and the north of Bohemia was assigned to the Miilbe 
reserve corps, which was coming up from Saxony. The crown prince 
inarched on Olmiitz, Frederick Charles on Briinn, Herwarth on Iglau. These 


move- ments were not interrupted by Napoleon’s offer of mediation. By the 
night of the 5th of July it had reached the king ; and, like that addressed to 
Victor Emmanuel, it included a proposal for an armistice. If France was not 
to be driven straight into the Austrian camp, there could be no question of 
au abrupt refusal. The king therefore immediately replied that he himself 
had no real objection to offer to the French jiroposal, but that he must first 
be 
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assmeil of tlic iisseiit of Italy and ol’ Austria’s approval of tlii’ piinoipal 
Prus- sian dcniands.-‘ 


Till’ kin.n of Prussia nevertheless coutiuued to march on Vienna by 
Olmiitz, Briinii, and |Alau. The army of Italy had been recalled with the 
conqueror of C’ustuz/.a, th<' archduke Albert, who had been a])p(inted 
generalissimo; and it was concentrating ou the left bank of the Danube. On 
the ISth of July the headquarters of the king of Prussia were transported to 
Nikolsburg, ten miles from Vienna. Eesistance was ditficidt; Albert had 
only twenty thousand men, partly organised, to 0])pose to the Prussian 
armies, increased by reinforcements to two hundicd and forty-six thousand. 
Ou the 2Gth the pi-eliminaries of peace were signed at Is'ikolsburg." 


AUSTRIA AFTER KONIGGEATZ 


The day of Koniggriitz was a turning point in the history of Austria. On it 
not merely the Austrian army, but also Belcredi’s suspension policy, had 
suffered a decisi'e defeat. ” Away with this system ! ” was the general cry of 
the German press, which would no longer allow itself to be silenced, even 
by the state of siege. The government’s demands for the straining of every 
nerve for the fatherland met only passive resistance or defiant disobedience. 
The agitation in favour of the constitution began in the hereditary conntries 
on the 7th of July with an address of the Salzburg municipal council 
request- ing the summons of the Eeichsrath. Vienna answered the imperial 
manifesto of the 10th with the petition that the capital might not be exjwsed 
to the dan- gers of a contest, but that in regard to governmental and political 


advised him to hide in the temple ; he thought a trap was being laid for him, 
and that they were trying to make him violate the law which forbids the 
laity to enter the temple; and he answered, “Should such a man as I flee?” 
Thanks to his energy and activity, the work was finished at the end of fifty- 
two days. 


After having raised the walls of Jerusalem, Nehemiah resolved to quiet the 
discord which was beginning to show itself among the classes. The poor 
complained of the rich. Many people had to borrow money to pay the taxes 
; they had hired out their fields and vineyards, and then sold their sons and 
daughters so as to have bread. 


Nehemiah, instead of preaching resignation and patience to the poor, made 
the rich ashamed of their hardness. He reminded them that at Babylon, 
according to his means he had redeemed those Jews who had become slaves 
to strangers : ” And will ye even sell your brethren ? or shall they be sold 
unto us? Then held they their peace, and found nothing to 
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answer. And I said : It is not good that ye do : ought ye not to walk in the 
fear of our God because of the reproach of the heathen our enemies? I 
likewise, and my brethren and my servants might exact of them money and 
corn. I pray you let us leave off this usury. Restore, I pray you, to them, 
even this day, their lands, their vineyards, their olive yards, and their 
houses. Then said they We will do as thou sayest.” Nehemiah made them 
take the oath before the priests and shook his garment, saying: ” So God 
shake out every man from his house, and from his labour, that performeth 
not this promise, even thus he be shaken out, and emptied. And all the 
congregation said Amen.” 


With its walls and gates Jerusalem was a town and not a city ; there were no 
inhabitants. The Jews preferred living in the country, where they cultivated 
their fields, to shutting themselves up in this town witliout any resources, 


conditions those changes might be introduced which would be calculated to 
give men’s minds security for the future. But Belcredi would not give way 
so easily. An address of the Viennese municipal council in favour of a 
change of minis- try received a sufficiently ungracious answer. Indignation 
increased the more. Above all, it was evident that there was no way out of 
the situation without a reconciliation with Hungary.” 


But it was in vain that Dedk wrote on the 17th of July in NapJo: “Hun- 
gary’s desire is immediate peace; the perilous position of the monarchy 
brooks no delay. A considerable part of the emjiire is overrun with 
unfriendly forces; only Hungary has remained free. But Hungary is dead. 
With Hungary everything, or at least much, may be done. But Hungary can 
do nothing for herself; her hands are tied. To untie them, and once more to 
reinvest the land with life, a constitutional government is needed, and 
nothing else. If Hungary is still to be of real use to the monarchy, it can only 
be by having at her head a government which shall be the outcome of the 
national will and in which the nation shall have a guarantee of its rights. ” 


The day after, the old man himself travelled to Vienna, to consult with 
Belcredi as to the advisability of appointing a responsible ministry. All in 
vain! The originator of the September patent stood like Archimedes in 
besieged Syracuse, face to face with the imjM’ nding catastrophe, beneath 
which the foundations of the monarchy were loosening and the whole 
structure giv- ing way in every straining point ; none the less full of delight 
that, peace being concluded, no one under the protection of the state of 
siege could disturb the circle of his doctrines of suspension. 


Ou Septeml)er 23rd the Peace of Prague with Prussia had not only regis- 
tered the surrender of Venice, but also, in direct op])osition to Bismarclc’s 
proposals at Briinn, had proclaimed the complete exclnsion of Austria [Yom 
Germany and stipulated for a war indemnity of 40,(>Q(>,0(MI thalers, of 
which the half at least would be reckoned for Austria’s claim on Sclilcswig- 
Holsteiu and for the fi-ee maintenance of the Prussian army until its 
departure. Ac- 
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cording to Article 4, Austria was obliged to give her consent to a new con- 
struction of Germany without taking into account the imperial state; to 
recog- nise the northern alliance, and acquiesce in the agreement that the 
states south of the Main should join in an alliance a€” further explanation of 
the national connection of the latter with the northern alliance to be 
reserved between the two parties. 


Ten days later, on the 3rd of October, tlu; “union of the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom with the kingdom of Italy ” was sanctioned by the Peace of 
Vienna, Austria thus publicly declaring her official recognition of the fact. 
According to Article 5, Italy assumed the whole remainder of the debt of 
Monte Lombardo-Veneto, as it stood, which had been left to Austria at the 
Peace of Zurich, as well as the payment of 35,000,000 gulden of silver 
accord- ing to the reckoning of the Venetian share of the national loan of 
1854. Count Belcredi, however, found that from these two treaties of peace 
nothing had resulted save that there was one province less. 


Like Benedek’s world-historic “plan” during the war, the minister’s plan for 
the reorganisation of the monarchy now faced biting ridicule with despair- 
ing resignation. Easy though it was for the count to wrap in impenetrable 
mystery a plan amounting in the end to an utter want of plan, nevertheless 
two points shone like stars from out the darkness of the night. Belcredi be- 
lieved that he had finally rid himself on the flat plain of Koniggriitz of the 
suspended constitution, and, according to his own reckoning, he now 
needed less than ever to trouble himself about the German burghers. TIi(> 
oflicial paper took a high tone : “Whilst the centralists hold by the const idit 
ion of February, no one will deal with them ; should they give it up, they 
would still have no right to demand that they should be met.” 


The Germans recommended to the generosity, the tender mercies, of the 
Czechs and Slavs ! The Germans represented as the sole victims of the day 
at Koniggriitz a€” they who had, on the contrary, brought to the Slavs and 
the reigning clique dominion over the monarchy as a princely post-nuptial 
gift ! The conclusion of the preliminaries of peace and the proclamation of 
the state of siege in Vienna had scarcely been allowed by the govermnent to 
get abroad, and the tongues of the German Anstriaus were scarcely gagged, 
wheu minis- try and Slavs both prepared to cook their own soup at the 


devastating fire which had run through the empire. From the 9th to the 11th 
of August a meeting arranged by the leaders of the Czechs took place in 
Vienna in the hotel Zur Stadt Frankfort a€” a meeting that chose pompously 
to christen itself a “Slav congress”; but, to Belcredi’s great vexation, it only 
demonstrated the utter impossibility of getting the Slav races under one hat, 
to say nothing of throwing them into the scales as a make weight in favour 
of a united state, as against the pretensions of the Magyars.”’ 


00 
CHAPTER V THE DUAL MONARCHY SINCE 18A«6 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF DXIALISM (1866-1868 A.D.) 


The whole world believed that the decree had been passed for the final 
dissolution of the Austrian Empire, the complete effacement of what was, 
far more than Italy, a geographical expression. The Jhiis Austria; was 
echoed in all api/reciations, even the most indulgent. Nationalities detesting 
one an- other and aspiring in the chaos towards autonomy ; an alarming 
financial and commercial crisis ; Germanism and Panslavism begging, each 
on its own ac- count, for the spoils of the vanquished of Kouiggriitz; the 
army humiliated; discouragement; the small sympathy of the modern world, 
which saw in the crown of the Habsburgs the symbol of absolutism, of 
clericalism, and the op- pression of the peoples, a€” all seemed to be 
conjured up to render Felix Austria the most unhappy of countries. All the 
constitutional forms which had been applied to her had successively failed. 
Their enumeration was a long one: constitution granted by the emperor 
Ferdinand, April 2.5th, 1848; constitu- tion granted by Francis Joseph in 
May, 1849, and revoked by the patent of the 31st of December, 1851 ; 
absolutism of Schwarzenberg and Bach ; dijiloma of the 20th of October, 
1860, returning to the constitutional regime; timid federalism of 
Goluchowski ; centralist liberal constitution of Schmerling of the 26th of 
February, 1861, suspended by the manifesto of the 20th of Sep- tember, 
1865 ; federalist essays of Belcredi repulsed by Hungary and contem- 
porary with the crisis of Koniggriitz. What was there left to try? There 
remained only the dualism desired by the Hungarians, who had become the 
arbiters of the empire’s destiny and were well aware of the fact.” 


On the 30th of October a new man, the Saxon minister Von Beust, who had 
become more than dispensable at Dresden, entered the anti-German 
“count’s ministry” (Cri-afenministerium). 


The first thing to do was to satisfy the more important half of the realm, 
namely, Hungary. On the 19th of November the provincial diets, with the 
exception of that of Transylvania, were opened; but the Hungarian provin- 
cial diet of Hungary was informed by an imperial rescript of the main idea 
of the government in the understanding which was to be arrived at. “The 
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country now stands on the threshold of the fulfilment of its vrishes,” the 
rescript ran ; it offered the appointment of a responsible ministry for 
Hungary and the establishment of the municipal self-government of the 
country ; the unity of the imperial army, of the customs system, of the 
indirect taxation were to be preserved ; concerning the state debts and the 
finances a compro- mise was to be effected. It was announced that in the 
other provinces also â€” they were comprehended after the name of the 
little river which at one place forms the boundary between Hungary and the 
duchy of Austria, under the designation Cisleithania â€” the “system of 
responsible government” must come into force, which was indeed a 
necessity. In the December of that year Beust himself went to Pest in order 
to come to an understanding with the leaders of the Dcilk party. That the 
government at Vienna, where it was the custom to do everything either too 
soon or too late, should have wished to grant by an ordinance of the 31st of 
December, before the reconciliation of Hungary, a general obligation to 
bear arms, was a folly for which Beust was not responsi- ble and which at 
once proved itself impracticable. 


The ministers persuaded the emperor to summon an extraordinary Eeichs- 
rath to conclude the negotiations with Hungary, but Beust’s influence 
induced 


^M 
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Von Beust (1809-1886) 


him to abandon this policy ; on the 4th of February Belcredi was dismissed, 
Beust became minister-president, and the February constitution was 
restored with the narrow Eeichsrath. Hungary now received a responsible 
ministry, with Count Julius Andrdssy as the first prime minister. 


The Eeichsrath met at Vienna on the 22ud of May, 1867. In the beginning of 
June it presented to the Crown an address demanding a revision of the 
February constitution and the completion of the reconciliation with 
Hungary. On the 8th of June the ceremony to which the Hungarians 
attached so much 
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importauce took place at Biula, aud amidst all the pomp Francis Joseph was 
crowned with the crowu of iSt. Stephen. The reconciliation was sealed by 
the grant of a general amnesty. Kossuth alone refusc^d to take advantage of 
this act of grace ; he protested against the attitude of the Deak party with 
which the agreement had been made, and preferred to remain in exile till his 
death, which took place at Turin in 1894.”?^ 


The I\(‘i(lisrath at Vienna developed an energetic legislative activity. The 
double task of the year, the establishment and completion of the February 
con- stitution and the conclusion of the Ausgleich with Hungary, was 
successfully accomplished. Before the close of the year, on December 21st, 
the emperor sanctioned the “fundamental law of the state,” which dealt with 
the representation of the kingdom, the rights of the citizens of the state 
generally, the establishment of a supreme imiierial court of justice, the 
exercise of governmental and execu- tive power, and the treatment of the 
affairs affecting all the provinces of the Austrian mon- archy, which 
completed the February constitu- tion in a liberal spirit; and at the same 


time the difficult and tedious Ausgleich negotiations with Hungary were 
brought to a conclusion in specific laws. The two hah-es of the empire were 
to have common in- terests as to foreign affairs, war, aud, to some extent, 
finance; aud accord- ingly for these affairs three “common ” ministers were 
appointed (December 24th) : Beust, as imperial chancellor for foreign 
affairs, John, as minister of war, and as finance minister. Von Becke. The 
four parliamentary bodies of the two halves of the empire ap- pointed 
Hungary forty and Austria forty delegates, and these delegations were to 
meet annually, now in Vienna, now in Buda, to control the conduct of 
common affairs in parliamentary fashion, and to grant the necessary funds. 
The Ausgleich laws were accepted by the representative bodies in Vienna 
aud Buda. Sanctioned by the emperor the same day as the four ” 
fundamental state laws ” of Cisleithania, they formed with them a whole, 
aud accordingly we have now to distinguish in the Habsburg monarchy 
between Hungarian, Cisleithanian, and common affairs. 


By the Ausgleich Hungary had received the lion’s share. The country had 
obtained everything that it could reasonably desire a€” more, pei-haps than 
it could bear : amongst other things it was at liberty to create a debt of its 
own ; but the first attempt in this direction was not to be au entire success, 
when the Hungarian minister of finance, ignoring the great money centre, 
Vienna, addressed himself immediately to the foreign exchanges ; not half 
of the intended railway loan was subscribed for. Trausylvania, abandoned 
by Vienna, was entirely incorporated with the crown of St. Stephen. The 
Ger- man population of the couulry buldly continued the difficult struggle 
for their own peculiar civilisation against the j;Magyar supremacy, the 
Eumanians were dreaming of their own uatiouality and future, as were the 
Poles, the Serbs, etc. 


With Croatia au Ausgleich after the pattern of that of Austria-Hungary was 
concluded in November, 186S ; by its terms the Croatian deputies joined 
the Hungarian diet ; but the question of the j)Ositiou of the coast towu of 
Pi- 
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nine, concerniug which no agreement could be arrived at, was reserved. The 
reconciliation once eifected, the relation of the king remained undisturbed 
in accordance with the chivalrous and loyal character of the nation ; the 
Hunga- rians were especially gratified to find that the “queen” felt more at 
home in their country than in Vienna. The majority of the returned refugees 
also attached themsehes honestly and zealously to the king. They could do 
so the more easily wlicu I’lancis Joseph, at the end of that year (1868), 
sanctioned the law which gave the country its own Ilonvcd or militia army 
with an archduke, Joseph, as commander-in-chief. The speech from the 
throne, with which Francis Joseph in person closed the diet, extolled the 
integrity of the realm of St. Stephen, and the official designations a€” 
Austro-Hnngariau mon- archy, Francis Joseph, emperor of Austria, king of 
Hungary â€” left no doubt of the recovered independence. 


It was the party of DeAk which had won this victory and continued to 
dominate the situation. On the 17th of December their leader, the most 
influ- ential of the Hungarian statesmen, gave utterance to a phrase which 
gained double weight from the fact that he from whose lips it came had 
never voiced a different language : ” The existence of Austria is as 
important to us as ours is to Austria ” ; and in an election speech in the 
beginning of 1869 Count Audrdssy pointed out with still more emphatic 
eloquence how advantageous to Hungary the Ansgleich was. The elections 
of March, 1869, were also in favour of this party. In the new parliament 
they had a majority of 90 votes, 30 of them Croatian. Nevertheless, the 
opposition, which still con- sidered the connection with Vienna too close, 
had increased from 120 to 170 votes, and the increase had come mainly 
from the Magyar comitats them- selves. On the 23rd of April the king 
opened the new diet Math a speech in which, with much justice, stress was 
laid on the necessity of internal reforms. With such reforms, school laws, 
interdenominational laws, abolition of cor- poral punishment, judicial 
reform, municipal laws, the now pacified country busied itself ; iu 1870 a 
loan of fifteen millions was granted for the pm-pose of beautifying the 


capital so that it might not be inferior to Vienna. In a cer- tain sense the 
centre of the empire was now in Buda.”” 


THE EEVOCATION OF THE CONCORDAT (1868 A.D.) 


On New Year’s Day, 1868, the Blirgerministerium, the first parliamentary 
ministry of Cisleithauia, came into office under the iAresidency of 
Auersperg. Its first task was to alter the condition of subservience to the 
Eoman church produced by the concoidat of 1855. By May it had won the 
passing of three laws: restoring the civil laws concerning marriage, in place 
of those of the Catholic church; circumscribing the influence of the clergy 
in educational matters ; and regulating to the disadvantage of the Eoman 
church questions concerning the religion in M’hich the children of mixed 
marriages were to be educated, conversions to other denominations, etc. 
These laws, which virtu- ally abolished the concordat, evoked an indignant 
protest from Eome, and the higher clergy in Austria itself exhorted their 
flocks to resistance ; but this action, far from resulting in an abolition of the 
laws, roused a strong counter- agitation, and in 1870 the government 
formally repudiated the concordat.””’ 


STRUGGLES OF NATIONALITIES WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


The ill-will and malice of the higher clergy was only one hindrance among 
many, and was so formidable only liecause it was partly united, partly in 
alli- ance with the resistance which the separate nationalities opposed to the 
con- stitutional state of Cisleithania. 
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It was only in the few purely fierniaii provinces that the Biii’ genniniste- 
riuni jiossessed a firm support. E-en ot’tiiesi/ the Tyiuil ofl’ered resistance, 
for here the (h)niinant ecclesiastical iiithuMice was joined to narrow 
})rovincial patriotism. The officials and the small liberal party, which 
counted for some- thing only in the few towns of the province, did not form 
an effectual coun- terbalance to the sheer weight of ignorance and 
superstition which burdenc/d the masses. In Galicia, where, in the last case, 


the Eutheuian population could be counted on against the Polish, 
conclusions were once more tri(!d in September, 1868, when a visit of the 
emperor M’ith a great following had just been announced. The provincial 
diet adopted an address and a “resolution,” which declared against the 
revised constitution and against the fundamental law of December, 1867, 
and advanced a claim for a very comprehensive autonomy for the ” 
kingdom of Galicia and Lodomeria and the grand duchy of Cracow.” Tiie 
imperial governor, Count Goluchowski, offered oidy a luke- warm 
opposition: a telegraph message was sent to the effect that under these 
circumstances the emperor, whom here also they affected to call the “king,” 
had given up his visit to the country. 


Far more serious was the state of affairs in the provinces of the crown of 
Wenceslaus, especially in Bohemia.. Here the hatred of the Czechs was 
aroused by the assurance that the one and a half million Germans were far 
superior in prosperity and culture to the two and a half million Czechs. A 
characteristic token of this national hatred, which drove into the background 
all other feelings, even those of religion, was the pilgrimage which in July 
of that year a company of Czechs made to Constance, in order to celebrate 
in that city the anniversary of the death of Huss, the great heretic, in whom 
they honoured, not the forerunner of the Eeformation and the first martyr in 
the struggle against a false church, but the enemy of the Germans. As a rule 
their demonstrations were not so harmless. Already in January, 1868, on the 
occasion of a visit of the new minister, Herbst, to Prague, the most excited 
tumults had arisen, and the Germans had had to be jirotected by an appeal 
to arms. Every opportunity, as for instance the laying of the foundation 
stone of a Czech national theatre, had been the signal for similar 
demonstrations. 


It was a graver matter when the over-polite Baron von Beust in a moment of 
weakness allowed himself to be drawn, on the occasion of a journey of the 
emperor to Prague, into negotiations with the Czech leaders, behind the 
back of the minister-president. The views of the Czech party found their 
sharpest expression in what is known as the Declaration, which the Czech 
mcuiliers of the provincial diet caused to be handed to the German majority 
by I luce of their number and which bore eighty-one signatures. They set 
forward under ten heads the view that the relation of Bohemia to its 


“hereditary king ” was a mutually binding legal relation, whicli could not be 
altered by one side (as had been done in the February constitution) ; that no 
representative body out- side Bohemia (as the Viennese Eeichsrath) had the 
right to dispose of Bohe- mia’s rights in her name; that therefore they, 
before committing themselves to any sort of recognition of the situation 
created by the Ausglcich with Hun- gary, demanded an agreement between 
the king and what was, politically and historically, the Bohemian nation ; 
their conviction was that of the Bohemian- Slav nation throughout the 
provinces of the Bohemian crown, a nation which counted five million 
souls. The corresponding pai’ty in Moravia made the same declaration to 
the Moravian provincial diet under date of August 25th, asserting the rights 
of this marquisate ; against which claims Silesia, the third province 
belonging to the “historical “crown of Wenceslaus, protested (19th of 
September ).<“ j 


The following exposition of the aims of the Slavs, set forth by one of their 
own writers, shows how wide-reaching their projects were;” 
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It would be really too absurd seriously to impute it to these people as a 
crime that they should feel themselves to be Slavs and that they should wish 
to be thus recognised. The Slav finds himself and his future only in 
Slavism, exactly as the Saxou and the Prussian find theirs only in 
Germanism. I’here- fore the Slavs have made it a dogma that whatever the 
idiom to which they may happen to belong they will never deny their Slav 
parentage. 


Panslavism, regarded as an idea of our epoch, was never, as a matter of fact, 
anything but a problem against which the idealogues of all the Slav tribes 
will break their heads, with perhaps as little success as that of the learned 
men of old in the search for the squaring of the circle or the philosopher’s 
stone. Nevertheless, these problems of the Middle Ages have gi^â€“en a 
salutary im- pulse to men’s minds, and therein consists the essential moral 
value of this idea, nowadays turned into a heresy and almost impossible to 
realise. 


which in the time of the monarchy owed its riches only to the presence of 
the court. Nehemiah and the chiefs of the people agreed that one-eighth of 
the population of Judea should establish itself at Jerusalem, and they cast 
lots for the families who had to transfer, nolens volens, their dwellings 
thither. They established a sort of police ; sentinels were placed at the gates, 
which were shut at night, and only opened in the morning after sunrise. But 
the new Jewish state could only be constituted by the promulgation of the 
law. Standing on a platform facing the people, solemnly assembled for the 
autumn feast, Ezra read the Law called by the name of Moses. 


If Josephus can be relied on, tlie public reading of the Law took place 
several years sooner, and Ezra had died before the arrival of Nehemiaii in 
Jerusalem : but the Bible attests the presence of Nehemiah beside Ezra. The 
congregation indulged in oriental demonstrations, there were fasts, prayers, 
loud confessions ; they smote their breasts, clad themselves in sackcloth, 
and jjut dust on their heads, after which they signed the agreement to 
conform to the Law. The Bible gives the names of those who signed in the 
name of all the people. There were twenty priests, almost as many Levites, 
and forty-four laymen. Ezra’s name is not on the list ; it is supposed that he 
had died before the act was drawn up. 


Those who signed undertook to repudiate all strange marriages, to buy 
nothing on the Sabbath day, to observe the sabbatical year, to pay one-third 
of a shekel (about twenty cents) yearly for the divine service, to supply the 
wood for the sacrifices, to offer the firstborn of men and animals and the 
first fruits of the earth, and to pay tithes for the maintenance of the priests 
and Levites. As they had to live in Jerusalem they had to be kept : but the 
precepts which appeal to peoples’ purses are not readily received. Mala-chi, 
the last of the prophets, complains of the negligence in the paying of the 
tithes. At the same time he accuses the priests of failing to do their duty and 
making themselves despised by the people. 


After a sojourn of twenty-two years in Jerusalem, Nehemiah had resumed 
his duties at the court of Artaxerxes. He soon heard that his constitution had 
difficulty in establishing itself, and he obtained fresh leave from tlie king. 
He found his work compromised : buying and selling took place on the 
Sabbath as on other days ; the Levites not being paid, had left their posts ; 


As a political question this word designates to us Slavs a problem whose 
solution the most idealogical and ardent among us reserves for the most 
distant future. The work of literary Panslavism is, liowever, a work of 
preparation, which is still wholly indirect and which will not fail to turn to 
the advantage of the whole aggregate of civilisation. There is an endeavour 
to take advan- tage of everything which is healthy in the national elements 
in order to com- bat the heterogeneous, woru-out, and corrupt elements. An 
attempt is being made to annul from the literature the divorce which exists 
between nature and intellect, and to struggle with united forces against the 
social misery which native and foreign desjiots have managed to spread 
amongst the uunierous Slav tribes. By a purely scientific necessity, and 
partly against their will, the Slav philologists have opened for themselves a 
way to a mutual under- standing. Antiquarians and historians have of 
necessity met and saluted one another half way. The consecration of poetry 
could not be wanting to this fraternisation, and, as elsewhere, the poets have 
been followed by philosophers rich in ideas a€” philosophers who, iu 
harmony with the past and present of the Slavs, each one, be it understood, 
in accordance with his own jjersOnal point of view, have endeavoured to 
construct for them a new future. 


In this manner there has come into existence quite naturally a phalanx of 
energetic and sympathetic men, who nevertheless exist in Slavism only as a 
party. Doubtless we cannot refuse to the meu of this party a merit which 
permits them to outstrip others in the field of science ; but they are pure 
theo- rists only, and the Slavs are careful not to recognise in them more than 
a mediocre influence on politics and social life. It is only in a domain 
entirely ideal that their activity is of any importance. 


But Slavism, as a political lever, has, above all, the merit of being a means 
of defence against individual interests. Each section of the Slav peoples has 
passed through important historic periods. Mighty branches have been sepa- 
rated from the trunk under the pressure of the centuries, and even for 
science the question of how far the ancient frontiers of the Slav domain 
once extended is still one on which little light has been thrown. Whatever 
the past, the residue of the Slav nation is still sufiiciently great and 
sufBciently important ; and as there are, even at this hour, branches of that 
family which are com- pelled to wrestle for their existence with foreign and 


hostile elements, it is natural that they should endeavour to escape the fate 
of those of their broth- ers who are already lost, and to try all that is 
possible to safeguard their nationality. Their position, which is entirely 
defensive, merits, then, the more esteem as they do not endeavour to enrich 
and aggrandise themselves by spoliation. 
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Hitherto the efforts of Shivism have had an essentially civilising character. 
The western Slavs are even the natural intcrniediarics and int(‘ri)ref ers who 
are to initiate their eastern brothers into the (ndightennienl and the ideas of 
the epoch. Then only will Europe be able to contiratnlale herself on having 
escaped the dangers of the new stagnation with which she is evidently men- 
aced. So long as we had not entered on this path we were reproaclied with 
being in a lethargy, and treated as barbarians. But since these barbarians 
have been endeavouring ccini])l(‘tely to divest themselves of such remains 
of barbarism as they may still retain, the alarm is sounded throughout the 
camp, and the cry is everywhere raised â€” “To arms! ” 


That such a proceeding endangers only the outposts of Slavism is an evi- 
dent fact. But the progress of civilisation will none the less continue its 
march in all the Slav countries; and when a certain maturity shall have been 
reached, the emancipation of the Slavs through the whole extent of their 
coun- try will meet with uo further obstacles. And for this the Slavs need 
neither tutelage nor advice. Where there is something for us to take in the 
domain of foreign civilisations we are the first to appropriate it, and we are 
only fulfill- ing our duty if in this natural process we cousider our needs and 
our social relations. 


But since it is acknowledged that it is uothiug but the dread of a great Slav 
state which makes the Sla\ s appear dangerous, we on our part will not hide 
our frank conviction on this head. With a Slav empire ou the one side, 
France on the other, what will become of Germany? cry the wise prophets. 
She will remain what slie is, we reply without irony ; she will remain the 
fair empire of central Europe, the refuge of speculative scieuce, the 
rendezvous for the literature of the world ; only she will be more 


concentrated politically, more elastic in her social advance, and her free 
people will place itself in more friendly relations with other free peoples 
than it has been able to do to this present day when, servile itself, it cau awe 
only those who are still more servile.* 


4, PARLIAMENTARY ACTIVITY 


In face of difficulties like these, and of other difficulties, to describe whose 
details uo human peu possesses sufficient endurance, the new constitutional 
machine laboured under every sort of hindrance and obstacle. Already in 
the year 1868 the discussiou of the budget had almost produced a 
ministerial cri- sis ; but finally the fiuancial law was accepted. Thus while 
the Reichsrath was wasting its breath the seventeen provincial diets 
deliberated from August to October. An excess of parliamentary tumult 
echoed through the empire, once so still; and on the 17th of October the 
Eeichsrath resumed its labours in a difficult debate ou the military law 
which settled the war strength of the army at eight hundred thousand men 
for the next ten years. The ministers had to bring all their intluence to bear 
to pass this measure, and Von Beust especially displayed as a deputy all his 
ai’ts to show how reassuring was the situation, which was at the same time 
so little reassuring that it called impera- tively for such an army ; the 
minister Berger summed up this political posi- tion by saying that at this 
moment Prance was struggling to cross the Khine, Prussia the Main, and 
Russia the Pruth ; while Italy desired to have a piece of Trentino, and even 
Rumania had an eye on a convenient bit of Austria.”” 


The pressure of a strong Left party in the house of deputies, the federalistic 
opposition of the provincial diets, the struggle with the bishojis and their 

fol- lowers, proved too much for the governnu>nt. Anersperg resigned and 
was replaced by Taaffe. After this change had been effected, the Reichsrath 
was Closed (May 15th). But the difficulties with the natioualities continued. 
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The new law concerning military service required the inhabitants of 
southern Dalmatia, who had hitherto been exempted from that duty, to serve 


iu the militia. The Bocchese, or inhabitants of the district round the Bocche 
di Cat- taro, rose in rebellion, and, the lirst attempt to quell the rising having 
failed, quiet was restored only by an agreement which granted all their 
demands. But Taatfe’s proposal for a conciliatory policy towards the 
nationalities gen- erally was rejected by the emperor. Taaffe withdrew from 
the ministry and the measures taken by his successors only rendered the 
situation worse. 


The protest of the Polish deputies against the attempts to curb their inde- 
pendence took the form of a simple refusal any longer to attend the delib- 
erations of the diet ; and in this they were imitated by the Slovenes and the 
deputies from Gorz, Trieste, Istria, and Bukowina, so that the rump parlia- 
ment which they left was now almost wholly German. It was now decided 
to adopt a conciliatory policy, and a ministry under Count Potocki was ap- 
pointed to execute it.<"^ 


The Potocki cabinet, whilst pressing the constitution of December, 1867, 
tried to elaborate a project which might prove satisfactory to federalism. 
The upper chamber was to be comjiosed of members elected by the diets, 
the Eeichsrath of members nominated by direct election ; the nationalities 
would have received some satisfaction. These good intentions remained 
without re- sult. The advent of the Franco-German War still further 
complicated the situation. Austria was not, from the military point of view, 
in any condition to afford aid to France and demand of Prussia satisfaction 
for Koniggriitz ; she left the preponderance in her go'ernment to the 
Germans, who applauded the success of their Prussian compatriots and 
celebrated the glory of the new Germany through the medium of journals 
inspired from Berlin. The Mag- yars for the most part rejoiced over the 
victories of Prussia; let the absorp- tion of Cisleithania into a greater 
Germany be once accomplished, and they would have their hands free to i- 
ealise all the dreams of Hungarian ambition. It was under these 
circumstances that the emperor thought himself called upon to summon 
(February, 1871) to the head of affairs a cabinet designed to assert a federal 
policy. 


Bohemia and the Fundamental Articles 


Count Charles Hohenwart, governor of Upper Austria, introduced into this 
cabinet two Czechs, Jii’ecek in the department of education and Habetinek 
in that of justice. This fact alone indicated the spirit which was to animate 
the new ministry ; it was evident that the iirst thing was to satisfy Bohemia. 
But the task of the Hohenwart ministry was a very difticult one ; the 
Germans had to be deprived of the sux^remacy which the existing 
organisation of the electoral system incontestably assured them. A struggle 
must be begun with the Teutons within and without. One of the chiefs of the 
German party ex- claimed in the Eeichsrath itself: “To concede to Bohemia 
what is granted to Galicia would be to reduce two millions of Germans to 
the position of the Euthenians. But it must not be forgotten that these 
Germans are the blood relatives of a great neighbouring people.” Another 
orator said, “We have not conquered at Sedan to become the helots of the 
Czechs.” Certain news- papers compared Bohemia to Schleswig, and made 
very plain allusions to Prussia’s role of liberator. 


Nevertheless the minister set to work valiantly: he opened negotiations with 
Rieger and Palacky, the political chiefs of Bohemia, and laid before the 
Eeichsrath a new law which enlarged the powers of the provincial diets and 
granted them the initiative in matters of legislation. This bill was of course 
rejected. A little later he presented a special bill concerning Galicia which 
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siiiK’tionod llic fhicf points of the Rosoliitioii (of ISdS). Qncstionod jus to 


JBoheiiiia eouhl rest sjitis- lied witli tlie ooncessioiis which liA« w:is 
prepariug for Galicia he woukl not iiesitate an instant to oiler them to her. 


This was tlie sijinal for a j\eneral ontbreak. The (Jcrniaiis in the Rd by 
}rorof;nin}4 tlie two Viennese ehamliers. On the iL’th of AuAnst tlie 
Keiclisrath was dissolved and the provincial diets were convoked for the 
llthof Septend)er |’t)llowinfr. On the other hand, ollicial negotiations were 
ojjcned between Vienna and Piague. Kieger, wliose role in Bohemia was 
analogons to that of Deak in Hnngarj’, A»‘laborated, in agi’eeinent with 


Count Clani!\lartinitz, tlie programme on which the detinili\<' 
reconciliation of llolieniia with the constitutional regime was to be 
conclnded. The sovereign and the minister showed themselves to be pre- 
pared for the most imjjortant concessions. On the 14th of September the 
diet of Bohemia was opened by a message or royal rescript; this time the 
Czechs, who had been absent for several years, again put in an ajijiearance, 
and a€” thanks to the new elections, in which for the first time tlu; 
government had not tampered with the suffrages a€” even in si)ite of the 
Schmerling electoi'al sys- tem, they had a majority. Theresciii)t of the 14th 
of Se]itember piomised the recognition of the rights of the kingdom of 
Bohenua with tlie coronation of the sovereign, and in\ited the diet to make 
it known by what means an accord might be established between the 
kingdom and the rest of the monarchy, "liecognising the political 
inijiortaiice of the crown of Bohemia," said the em- peror, "mindful of the 
s])leii(lour and gloi\- which that crown has lent to our predecessors, and full 
of gratitude for the fidelity with which the Bohemian nation has supported 
our thione, we ai-e ready to recognise the riglits of the kingdom and to 
review that recognition by the coronation oath." 


The diets of Bohemia, “Moravia, and Carniola welcomed this declaration 
with enthusiasm, while it excited violent indignation on the i)art of the 
Germans. A bill establishing a new electoral system and a law concerning 
the nationali- ties were ]M-csA«<'veiiheless a commission was appointed to 
elaborate the final programme on which to base the relations of the 
kingdom of Bohemia with the rest of the Austro- Hungarian states. This 
programme was epitomised in the Fuiidanieiital Articles, which the diet 
voted nnanimously ; it sent them to Vienna and adjourned to await the 
sovereign's answer. 


According to the Fundamental Articles Bohenua, like Hungary, was to be 
represented for all the common all’airs of the empire by a delegation 
nominated by the diet of Prague and no longer by the Eeichsrath. She Ava.s 
to treat with the other Cisleithanian states only by the intermediary of her 
delegates. She obtained complete antoiiomy and 7’ecognised as afTairs 
common to the whole monarchy only wai-, dijilomacy, and commerce. A 
senate composed of mem- bers appointed by the emperor was to adjust the 
disputes which might arise between the dilTeicnt kingdoms or pi’ ovinccs. 


Finally the representation of the towns and rural communes was to le 
considerably augmented â€” an arrangement which would have assured to 
the Czech nation the preponderance which belongs to it in th(^ kingdom in 
virtue of history and statistics. The diet of |\loravia gave its aiiprobation to 
the I’Auiidaiiiental Articles and demanded the institution, or rather the re- 
establishment, of a special chancel- lor for the countries of the crown of St. 
Wenceslans. The Slavs of the mon- archy ardently desired the success of a 
policy which, by drawing Austria towards federalism, would put an end to 
the fJerman and Magyar hegemony. 


On the other hand the programme of Kieger and ClamJIartinitz excited 
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to the highest degree the self-love of the Germans and Hungarians. The 
Hungarians dread Slavism, for they know that the emancipation of the Slavs 
of Bohemia, Cariuthia, and Carniola would give the Serbs and Slovaks a 
moral strength which might at any moment be turned against the Magyar 
domina- tors; as to the Germans of Austria, it is a very small number of 
them which desires to put into practice the celebrated axiom of Francis II : 
Justitia erga omnes nationcs est fundamentum Austrice. Many of them look 
for a greater Ger- many, and ask nothing better than the annihilation of that 
Czech nation which obstinately rears its head between Vienna and Berlin, 
and which is, as has often been said, a thorn in German flesh (ein Pfahl in 
deutschen Fleisch).</ 


AUSTRIA’S FOEEIGN POLICY 


For the first four years, while Beust was chancellor, the foreign policy was 
still influenced by the feelings left by the war of 1S66. We do not know 
how far there was a real intention to revenge Koniggriitz and recover the 
position lost in Germany. This would be at least a possible policy, and one 
to which Beust by his previous history would be inclined. There were sharp 
passages of arms with the Prussian government regarding the position of the 
south German states ; a close friendship was maintained with France ; there 
were meetings of the emperor and of Napoleon at Salzburg in 1868, and the 


next year at Paris ; the death of Maximilian in Mexico cast a shadow over 
the friendship, but did not destroy it. The opposition of the Hungarians, 
together with financial difSculties, probably prevented a warlike policy. In 
1870 there were discussions preparatory to a formal alliance with France 
against the North German Confederation, but nothing was signed. The war 
of 1870 put an end to all ideas of this kind ; the German successes were so 
rapid that Austria was not exposed to the temptation of intervening a€” a 
temptation that could hardly have been resisted had the result been doubtful 
or the struggle prolonged. The absorption of south Germany in the German 
Empire took away the chief cause for friction ; and from that time warm 
friendship, based on the maintenance of the established order, has existed 
between the two em- pires. Austria gave up all hope of regaining her 
position in Germany ; Ger- many disclaimed all intention of acquiring the 
German provinces of Austria.“ 


Numerous.interviews, of which the Gastein baths were most frequently the 
pretext, afforded an opportunity for exchange of ideas. It was observed that, 
in the summer of 1871, these interviews had been very numerous at Ischl, 
Salzburg, and Gastein. There on several occasions the emperor of Austria 
had met the German emperor, and Bismarck had iuter\a€"iewed Andriissy. 
Thus all the German and Magyar influences were united to bafSe the hopes 
of Bo- hemia ; the emperor Francis Joseph thought himself obliged to give 
way before this coalition. The ministry made a fii-st backward step by 
declaring that the Fundamental Articles would be submitted to the next 
Reichsrath ; for those who know how that assembly was composed the 
result of such an expedient could not appear doubtful. Rieger, on a journey 
to Vienna, put forth a supreme effort to secure the execution of the 
engagements undertaken by the sovereign. Less fortunate than Dedk, he 
failed. On his return to Prague he was the object of a warm ovation. A 
singular spectacle was then offered to the world: the Hohenwart ministry 
resigned (November, 1871); Von Beust, for reasons still not fully known, 
was relieved of his functions as chancellor, and charged with the 
ambassadorship in London; Andnissy, the leader of the Hungarian cabinet, 
was aj/pointed in his place, and thus the Magyar prepon- derance in the 
councils of the monarchy was secured. ‘^ The following sketch of 
Andrdssy’s policy shows to how great an extent this was so.” 
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Count Julius Andra.ssy had taken an active share in the re-establishment of 
Austria in that i)Qsitioa as a f;reat power which was closely connected with 
tlie dualism; and, in det’endinj; tliis work l)y the advici‘ lie {^ave to the 
kiiij/, had tilled the ])art of a factor of the lirst I’ank. But since the Franco- 
Gennan ‘ar the conlidence which he iuspired in tlie kinj; of llunj/ary hail 
j^iven him the decisive word; from tliat time lie had been the true rulei- of 
Austria-Hun- gary. It was on the 1-lth of November, 1871, that ai)])eared 
the royal auto- graph which removed Julius Andrassy from the 
i)remiershii), and a])pointed him ministi’r of tlie ruling hous(^ and of 
“common” foreign allairs. The title of chancellor, which does not apjicar in 
the Ausgleich, lu^ did not assume, and with this title \anislu’d the last traces 
of Austria’s traditional i)olicy; a new period began, where already bri’ athed 
the spirit of constitutionalism in which, when the barriers hitherto existing 
should have been torn down, the union of Hungary’s interests with those of 
Austria as a great power might result. 


This hai’inoiiy of interests was of great, assistance to Count Julius 
Andi’assy in the realisation of the great jilan whicli he had ali’cady 
announced during his premiershi]) ; he wished to convince the monarch that 
it was not in tlie West but in the East that Austria had to guard her interests, 
and in the service of these interests he sought to bring about a permanent 
alliance with Germany and thus to put an end to the isolated position of 
Austria-Hungary. Already before this he ha^ been able to take the first step 
towards the execution of his plan. 


Prince Bismarck was well aware that it was not to Beust but to Julius 
Andnlssy that he owed the neutrality of Austria-Hungary. Emperor William 
and his chancellor were anxious to make the iiersoual acquaintance of the 
Hungarian statesman; conse(piently,when, in August, 1871, Emperor 
William had completed his cure at Gastcin, he r(>(|iu’sted Francis ,T(isc])h 
to jiresent Audnissy to him. The pri’seiilation took jjlaceat Salzburg. It was 
here that Andrilssy first met Bismarck and here that he began to weave the 
first threads of the friendship which the efforts of these two great minds 
towards a common aim afterwards rendered so firm and lasting. The 


situation of Europe, but also the circumstance that Austria-Hungary 
perceived her interests in the East, made an alliance with this state, whose 
interests did not clash with those of the German Empire, very desirable for 
Germany. It was just at this point that the interests of the two states met, 
and, since neither of them was ])laiining conquests, but each was merely 
anxious to confirm the existing state of atTairs and secure her own 
iutercvSts, both made their aim the preservation of peace. 


With this object, in order to attain to an alliance with Germany, Audrdssy 
endeavoured first of all to arons(/ conlidence in the neighbouring courts. 
Ger- many’s confidence was already won, but Ku.ssia showed a certain 
aversion for Austria-Hungary : this aversion must be overcome. Then, too, 
it was a ques- tion of awakening confidence, and the more since Andnlssy 
was well aware that the friend.sliip of Germany could only be obtained if he 
were successful in winning Russia’s confidence. Already tln^ latter had 
rendered Germany great services on two occasions; she could not lightly 
turn her back on so use- ful an ally. But if Austria-Hungary could bring 
Ilussia’s confidence to the point at which she herself stood in her relations 
to Germany, then the conclu- sion of an alliance between Germany and 
Austria- Hungary would be only a question of time; for between two 
equally friendly powers Germany must jirefer as an ally Austria-Hungary 
â€” who, likc^ herself, wished only to secure exi.stiiig conditions and 
iirotect hei’ own interests; whilst Kussia w;i.s bent ou acquisitions in the 
East, and 1).- her eagerness for conquest might easily bring about a 
European coalition against hcr.self, which it was not, however, to the 
interests of Germany to forward, since the latter was only anxious to 
preserve peace.-”’ 
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On the Sth of October, 18C7, Hungary opened the subscription list for her 
first national loan of 150,000,000 francs for the purpose of extending her 
net- work of railways. On the 1st of February, 1868, for the first time, the 
new mechanism of the delegations entered on its functions. The Hungarian 
dele- gation sat at Vienna, side by side with the Cisleithauian delegation, 


mixed marriages had become so frequent that the children spoke a mixture 
of Hebrew and strange dialects. The ruling class set the bad example, as is 
nearly always the case. The high priest, Eliashib, had given a lodging in the 
temple to Tobiah, one of his relations, and had married one of his sons to a 
daughter of Sanballat ; these two men were adversaries of 
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Nehemiah. He showed himself very severe ; he sent away the son-in-law of 
Sanballat, turned Tobiah out of his apartment, closed the gates of the town 
during the whole Sabbath, and forbade the merchants of Tyre to approach 
the walls on that day. He entirely shared the ideas of Esdras on the subject 
of mixed marriages. Had not strange women been the fall of the wise king 
Solomon? Israel must be purified from this contamination. He struck those 
who were refractory and pulled out their hair. They had to submit, willingly 
or unwillingly. The payment of the tithes was assured to the Levites and 
priests, and regular order was established in the administration of the 
revenues of the temple. That was the chief point, and Nehemiah had the 
right to consider himself the benefactor of the Jewish theocracy : ” 
Remember me, O my God, concerning this, and wipe not out my good 
deeds that I have done for the house of my God, and for the offices 
thereof.” 


[1 It should perhaps be mentioned that some critics and liistorians are not 


inclined to accept the statements of the writers of Ezra and Nehemiah eii 
masse. } 


CHAPTER IX. FROM NEHEMIAH TO ANTIOCHUS 


and proved, especially in the discussion of the Army law, very tempestuous 
and very sensitive. 


In Hungary itself party strife was very keen. To the Detlkist party, whose 
chief role was that of conciliator, and which had the majority, three 
vigorous parties were opposed: (1) the Left, under the leadership of 
Keglivicz and Jokai, having for its organ the newspaper called the Hon (the 
” Country “) ; (2) the left Centre, more constitutional, led by Tisza and 
Ghyczy, and with the Hazunk (the “Fatherland”) for its organ; (.3) the 
extreme republican Left, having at its head Bceszcermenyi and Madaraz, 
and for newspaper the Magyar TJjsag (“Magyar News”). On the 25th of 
March, 1868, the Left and left Centre signed an agreement to afford each 
other mutual assistance, with the object of obtaining the triumph, by 
constitutional means, of a programme including the suppression of the 
delegations and the common ministry and the separation of the army. Great 
excitement was raised by the election of Kos- suth by the electors of 
Fiinfkirchen ; Bceszcermenyi was condemned to a year’s imprisonment for 
having published a letter of the celebrated outlaw. Not- withstanding this, 
the diet ratified his election on the 4th of April ; but he did not come to take 
his seat. 


The dream of the ultra-Magyars was that the Hungarian army shoiild be 
separated from the Austrian army and commanded in Magyar exclusively 
by Magyar officers. The Army law was therefoi-e discussed with animation, 
and DeAk and Andrdssy had constantly to remain at the breach in order to 
procure its vote on the Sth of August, 1868, by the table of deputies, and on 
the 11th of August by the table of magnates. On the 23rd of June a law 
dealing with public education took teaching completely out of the hands of 
the clergy. The financial laws and a law concerning the comitats were also 
voted, and on the 9th of December, 1868, the diet separated after having 
accomplished a truly enormous mass of legislative work. The second 
meeting of the delega- tion took place, this time at Pest, from the 10th of 
November to the 4th of December. During this time Francis Joseph had 
resided at Buda. The end of the year saw the Ghyczy party drawing near to 
the Dedkists and the Tisza party to that of Jokai. 


The elections for 1869 were made with an incredible ardour mingled with 
corruption and violence; there were sanguinary struggles, arrests, murders. 
Generals Klapka and Tiirr, exiles who had profited by the amnesty of 1867, 
protested against such disgraceful proceedings. The Deiikists carried the 
day, though they lost about thirty votes ; there were 270 of them in the 
parlia- ment which opened on the 2.3rd of April, whilst the Left had 110 
votes and the extreme Left 60. The strife of parties was reproduced in the 
discussion of the address ; each brought forward one of its own, but that of 
the Deiikists was voted on the 3id of June. A judicial organisation was then 
voted. The delegations met for the third time, and at Vienna. The Hungarian 
parlia- ment adjourned on the 22nd of December till the 14th of January, 
1870.” 


The Magyars displayed a savage energy against the nationalities sacrificed 
by the Ausgleich. “The Hungarians, ” M. Laveleye has remarked, “perceive 
little besides what is conformable to their desires ; towards what is 
contradic- tory to them they are blind. ” The Croats were far from being 
satisfied with 
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the ooiulitioiis it \v;is iiitciulcd to iiii])QSC on tlicni; in ISOO their diot had 
voted various rcsolnlioiis dcelaiini;- tiiat Croatia had abandoned nothinj; of 
her autonomy, tliat siie had no int(>ntion ot sendinj;’ representatiNcs to the 
Hun- garian diet, but wouhl treat directly with the sovereij‘n. Ttiey liad 
refused to send their deputies to tlie i)arlianient of Pest; the Magyar 
contpurors liad CO7ni)elled the diet of Agrani to dissolve a tirst time in 
Januai-y, ISGT â€” a sec- ond time in !May, 1SG7. This diet refused to vote 
the ])ro])osals drawn up at Pesti and proti’sted against the annexation to 
Hungary of the i)()rt of Fiume, which was disputed between the two 
kingdoms. J’.isliop Sirossmayei-, ‘ the soul of the opposition, who 
afti’rwards so distinguished himself at the 'atieau council [where he 
opposed the doctrine of pa])al infallibility], had been exiled. A doubtful 
personage, eom])romised in shady speculations, had i)een imposed on 
Croiiii;i;i4 lonnii triirnx hdiialis. The Hungarian goveiMunent had reeouise 
to a means which recalls the ])i’oceedings of Sclimeiling: it mo(li(ie(1 the 


electoral system of the diet and thus obtained a soit of rump parliament with 
a major- ity favourable to its designs. 


This artificial majority concluded with the Magyars a treaty which could 
have only a jirovisional character and which had afterwards (1S73) to be re- 
vised. The Croats sent thirty-one deputies to the ])arlianient of Pest â€” they 
had no resijousible minister at l’est; at Agram the ban exercised the 
executive power; the finances of Croatia, with the exception of a sum of 
2,200,000 florins reserved for the needs of the couutry, had to be rt/turned 
to the Huu- gariau treasury. Doubtless Croatia enjoyed a certain autonomy; 
but she was sensible of the deep injury she had received by the manner in 
which the diet had been modified, l)y the pei’sonality of the ban that had 
been imposed upou her, by the iiersecutions inflicted on all the organs of 
llu^ national party. Such was the terrorism which reigned at Agram that the 
independent news- papers had to appear at Vienna. In 187,‘5 Croatia 
obtained a more equitable arrangement and a responsible minister at Pest. 


Whilst the Magyars were thus crushing the Slav or I[vumanian nationali- 
ties, they allowed the Germans a free course. On the morrow of the Prussian 
victories, in 1871, thei’e appeared at Pressburg a review whose tendencies 
were in favour of the German Emijiire. It bore the proud title of J)ie 
Deutsche WacM an der Donau (the German guard on the Danube) ; it wiis 
the counter- part of the Wacht am Rliein. As a residt of the agreement 
concluded in 1S()7, the Serb voivodeshix) was suppressed and the Serb 
counti’ies wer(> reincorpor- ated with the kingdom of St. Stephen ; the 
Hungarians spared no jiains in the magyarisation of the country and 
alTected to recognise the Serbs only as a religions sect; they imposed on 
them 3lagyar schools and unremittingly per- secuted the Serb press. 


The Umladina, a literary society of Serb students, the Matica, another 
society for the publication of Serb books, were the objects of severe 
measures. Amongst the Slovaks the siiectacle was offered of gymnasiums 
closed, the Matica suppressed; Panslavisni was the pretext generally 
advanced to justify these measures, which left Ijehind them a profound 
irritation. The Ruman- ians were not more fortunate’ than the Slavs; on the 
15th of Jlay, IS(iS, they held, near Blasieu, the anniversary of the meeting 
which they had held for twenty years in the same place. They renewed the 


demand to be recognised as a nation, side by side with the Szeklers, the 
Saxons, and the ‘Magyars [who form with them the population of 
Transyhania, but whose aggregate number is not ecfual to theirs]. The diet 
of Pest replied by an annexation pure and simple of Transylvania to 
Hungary.*’ 


‘ [In Csuda3“‘s Hutnr;/ of Ilnnrfary Strossmayer is characterised as 
distincuislied by pro- found insight, wide knowledge, and eminent talent for 
oratory, Ijut, above all, by boundless ambition. ] 
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But discord was everywhere â€” amongst the Magyars themselves, where 
the Dedk party and the Left could not agree ; and between the Magyars and 
their subjects, the Serbs, the Croats, and the Rumanians. The Desik party 
had proposed that general elections should take place only once in five 
years, instead of once in three. It calculated that, as the dualistic compact, 
the Ausgleich, had to be renewed in 1877, it would then be master of the 
situation; whilst if the Left were to triumph at the general elections of 1875, 
it would be that party which would be in power at the time of the renewal. 
Au attempt was made to eflect a compromise between the two parties, but it 
failed. The Dcuk ]):iity maintained itself in power only by the vote of the 
thirty-one Croat (I())iiti(‘s, as at Vienna the constitutional party only 
prevailed in the Eeichsratji, thanks to the Galician vote. 


When Lonyay, the head of the Hungarian cabinet, saw that the Croat 
nationalist party had won the day in the Croatian diet elected in 1871, he 
hastened to dissolve that diet at its first sitting and to direct fresh elections, 
with the inteution of either seducing the national Croat party by concessions 
or, if he failed, of obtaining at Pest the vote of au electoral reform depriving 
more than one hundred thousand electors of the right to vote and extending 
the duration of the mandate from three to five years. The Left manoeuvred 
to prevent these two bills from coming under discussion, by causing each of 
its members to make a long speech on each of the one hundred and four 


articles of the bill, so as to prolong the discussion till the 19th of April â€” 
the date at which the last sitting of the Hungarian diet must take place. 
Count Lonyay was a manipulator provided with a giddy speed. He had 
attained to the min- istry in spite of Dedk and never had any consideration 
in the parliament, but he was agreeable to the court. 


His hand weighed heavily on the Serbs and Croats. He decreed the dis- 
solutiou of the Serb congress (July, 1872), and appointed Griijic, bishop of 
Pakracz, metropolitan. A new congress was convoked, to which General 
Molinary was dcsitatclied as royal commissioner, and on the 21st of August 
he in his turn dissolved the assembly. 


During this time the elections to the Hungarian parliament had taken place 
(July), and the result was the return of 245 Dedkist members and 145 for 
the Left. Miletitch now protested, in the name of the Serbs, against the auto- 
cratic proceeding of the Hungarian government. The Croatian diet, in 
which, in spite of the same proceedings on the pa? t of the Magyars, the 
national party had got the better of the unionists, sent deputies to Vienna to 
demand the revision, by agreement with the Hungarian deputies, of Article I 
of the com- promise of 1868 ; to which request the emperor consented. 


On the 6th of September, 1872, took place that famous interview of the 
three cinperors at Berlin, which was the subject of so many comments in 
the Euro])can i)i(ss and drew the three courts close together in that alliance 
which the Eastern Question so much disturbed. Hungary only manifested 
through the delegations the more resistance to the increase of the war 
budget, so greatly did she fear lest Austria should allow herself to be 
temjited into interference in European affairs, which Transleithania, 
occupied only with her own con- cerns, did not admit. On the 18th of 
November an unprecedented scandal was produced in the diet : a member 
of the Left, Csernatonyi, denounced with so much energy as well as 
evidence the financial jobbery carried on by Lonyay, that the latter had to 
hand in his resignation. 


He was replaced by Joseph Szldvy, the son of an Austrian major, and, like 
Andrdssy, a participant in the insurrection of 1848, which had cost him five 
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years in prison. But the system pnrsued with regard to the non-Magyar 
peoples was in no way altered by this event. In the first months of 1873 the 
diet of Agram, moved by the internal snfi’erings of the country, constinted 
to conclude with the Hungarians a fresh couiproniisc, which gave the 
Croats only very imperfect satisfaction, and the result of which wius to 
deprive the Serbs and RumaniaTis of the assistance of (ji-oatia during 
several years. The new compromise was voted on the 5th of September, by 
nineteen voices to ten.J’ 


Szliivy carried on the affairs of government for a short time only. The bad 
years [which followed on his accession to power], whose effect was still 
further heightened by wastA«‘fal management of the finances, plunged the 
country into a position of liiiancial embarrassment, and sowed the seeds of 
the discontent which the ojiposition, divided into two factions, the left 
Centre and the extreme Left, vigorously fanned with their speeches. The 
attack from this quarter induced Joseph Szhlvy to hand in his resignation, 
where- upon the king intrusted the former minister of justice, Stephen [Jltto, 
with the formation of a cabinet (March 21st, 1874). Bitto succeeded in 
persuading one of the leaders of the left Centre, Koloman Ghiczj-, to accept 
the financial portfolio. The new minister took up with great energy the task 
of regulating the financial conditions, and introduced numerous reforms in 
direct and indi- rect taxes on land, houses, incomes, business profits, 
stamps, salaries, sugar, wine, meat, and the dues on tobacco; but with all 
this he could not win the left Centre for the government. The left Centre, 
now under the sole leader ship of Koloman Tisza, continued its attacks on 
the government ; the |)e;ik party, which was still in the majority, could not 
shut itself away from tin; conviction that it must make concessions to the 
left Centre for the welfare of the country, whilst the latter party perceived 
the necessity of abandoning the policy it had hitherto pursued and uniting 
with the Dedk party. Thus was brought about what is known as the ” fusion, 
” by which the greater part of the Deilk party was amalgamated with the left 
Centre into one as the liberal party, the consequence of which was Bitto’s 
resignation (February 14th, 1875). The king now commissioned Baron 
B61a Wenkheim to form a cabinet, and the ministry of the interior was 
taken over by Koloman Tisza (March 3rd, 


1875)./ 


Four months later the restraining hand of the great Hungarian statesman, 
Francis Dedk, was removed by death. Hungary was at this time face to face 
with a deficit of 35,000,000 gulden, and the new ministry made every effort 
to tiu-n to the best accoimt the resources of Hungary herself. A new loan 
was raised and the income tax increased. The renewal of the financial 
Ausgleich with Austria was to take place at the end of 1877, and Tisza 
endeavoured to take advantage of the occasion to obtain better terms for his 
own country. After a long struggle a compromise was agreed upon, which 
satisfied neither party, but was nevertheless accepted again in 1887 when 
the decennial renewal again fell due. 


DIRECT ELECTION FOR THE REICHSRATH 


When in 1871 German influence had called the Magyar Andrdssy with his 
dualistic policy to take charge of the highest ministerial office in the 
Austro- Hungariau Empire, the formation of the new Cisleithanian ministry 
was in- trusted to the Carinthian nobleman. Count Adolf Auersperg. The 
federalistic policy was at once abandoned ; the circulation of the manifesto 
which the em- peror himself had signed, recognising the claims of 
Bohemia, was forbidden, and copies exposed in the streets were seized by 
the police. In the following spi’ing the provincial diet of Bohemia was 
dissolved and the exertions of the 
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Boliemiau Germans, backed by the govei-nment, which did not scruple to 
gag the press, resulted in the return of a German majority at the ensuing 
elections. The indignant Czech minority refused to share in deliberations 
whose results must necessarily be contrary to their wishes, and the Germans 
consequently had it all their own way. 


The Auersperg ministry now undertook a scheme designed to do away with 
the inconvenience of the constant struggles witli the provincial diets. This 
was to deprive those diets of the right to elect the members of the 


Reichsrath, who were to be chosen in future through direct election by the 
people, the right of voting being vested in the electors for the provincial 
diets. The Poles headed the opposition to this measure, which was sharply 
contested; and when it was finally carried both they and the Czechs refused 
to vote. The Reichsrath was now dissolved, and a new one, elected on the 
new system, gave the administration a majority of 113. 


Before these elections took place Austria’s political troubles had been cast 
into the shade by a violent ilisturbance in the financial world.” 


THE VIENNA KRACH (1873 A.D.) 


In consequence of the war of 1866 Austrian paper had suffered a consider- 
able depreciation, though it was happily of short duration, thanks to the 
excellent harvest of 1867, which gave rise to a prodigious export of articles 
of food and in consequence a return of specie to the country, which soon 
recov- ered itself. 


Moreover, the grant to the Hungarians of an independent constitution and 
the peace which had thus been made between Austria and Hungary, after 
the long centuries of social war between them, produced an era of 
commercial confidence and an extension of speculation which only served 
to corroborate the happy effect of the good harvest of 1867. Unfortunately, 
this period of prosperity was not to be of long duration ; the exaggeration of 
the good hopes of the future which the Austriaus had conceived and which 
was also a conse- quence of the satisfaction which they felt at having 
obtained a parliamentary constitution, engendered a perfect fever of 
speculation, culminating in the financial crisis or Krach of Vienna in 1873 
a€” a crisis whose memory has been preserved in the minds of the Austrians 
under the name of the “epoch of foundations, ” because the whole activity 
of f he speculators consisted in found- ing new financial establishments and 
inundating the market with their shares. 


At first these operations were carried on seriously enough. Thus several 
great lines of railway were built which had a certain practical purpose and 
have rendered useful services to the country. But in a moment the founda- 
tions became wholly dangerous, for speculation was directed to the 
creations of banks, each of which set to work in its turn to form new 


establishments and factitious enterprises of e/‘ery description. Now we 
learn from a report published in 1888, on the Austrian economical 
movement since 1848, that during the period from 1867 to 1873 there were 
founded at Vienna and in the provinces 1,005 stock comiiauies, most of 
which failed in 1873. In this num- ber are reckoned more than seven 
hundred banks. There were at Vienna at this time so many companies for 
the construction of business houses, and they had acquired so much ground, 
that in order to carry out their programme to the letter the Austrian capital 
would have had to increase its size to propor- tions surpassing the extent of 
London and Paris together. The frenzy reached its height at the moment of 
the preparations for the universal exhibition at Vienna in 1873. 


A few days after the 1st of May, the date of the inauguration of the ex- 
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liihitioii, all (his beautiful dream vanished. As everyone wished to enter into 
the pro(li<;iQns bonolits promised, all bejjun to sell the securities for â- 
which there were no lon<;:er any l)uyers. Stocks fell at a frifihtful rate, and 
on the 9th of i\lay, 187;?, a day distinguished in the ecoiioniical history of 
Anstiia under the nauu“ of Illaek Friday, the factitious edilici' of her new 
Juos])eiity fell to pieces, buryinj; under its ruins innunicrable fortunes 
which had been honestly acquired. On that day the largest comptoir de 
bourse in Vienna, whose clien- tele Avas composed of the wealthiest aiul 
most conspicuous Austrian aristo- crats, faile(1. Two thous;ind other failures 
soon followed. At the exchange the market came to a complete standstill ; 
no one wished to receive the stocks purchased the day before, and there was 
a chaos, a confusion, a general dis- order, a despondency beside which the 
financial disiisters which had occurred elsewhere were as notliing. 


The same day the largest banks of Vienna formed themselves into a syn- 
dicate to constitute a grand committee of succour. Nevertheless, not one of 
the comjianies which sut/‘cred shipwreck on this occasion managed to 
recon- struct itself. In 1S7S there were thirty-two at N’icnna which had not 
yet finished the li({uidation of their accounts. However, the new 
establishments were not all of a doubtful character: a few great banks 


created at this period survived the catastrophe, Avhich had, as it were, 
merely giveu them the bap- tism of fire from which they were to enu’rge 
only more finnly established. 


The exten.sion of speculation has liad one advantage â€” that of bringing 
into Austria’s financial transactions a little modern life, activity, and 
impulse. In this point of view the Krach of 1873 was for that country a 
period of puri- fication, and consecpiently a cause of new life. Since the 
establishment of the parliamentary system, the Austrian legislative body in 
concert with the gov- ernment has made it its object to efface the evil 
effects of the crisis of 1873, to restore the equilibrium in the budget, and to 
raise the economic resources and the credit of the country. For this purpose 
the events of 1873 were the cause of a series of measures being undertaken 
with regard to the Exchange, with a view of preventing their recurrence a€” 
measures which, though they may have somewhat hampered speculation 
and the market, have been not the less salutary, ff 


NEW CHURCH REGULATIONS (1874 A.D.) 


The first months of the year 1874 were employed in grave discussion of 
bills presented by the Cisleithanian government and intended to deternune 
the regulations of church and state in accordance with modern ideas and, it 
may be said, according to the principles which inspired at the same time the 
famous ecclesiastical laws at Berlin. These billswere i>resente(| to the 
Keichs- rath on the 9th of |\larch ; the question in hand was the mode of 
regulating the nomination of ecclesiastical functionaries. Already, on the 
2nd of Febru- ary, Pius IX had addressed to the Austrian bishops an 
encyclical in which he condemned the denominational laws. Certain 
archbishops, tho.se of Vienna, Breslau, and Salzburg among others, openly 
declared that they would not obey the new laws. Prince Auersperg on his 
side publicly aniKmuced that the government would know how to make 
it.self obeyed, and returned a firm an- swer to the Vatican. The law, which 
the chamber voted by a majority of three-fourths, was adopted on the 11th 
of April by the upper clumiber with- out modifications. Let it be noted that 
these laws were very moderate. They were submitted to. Pius IX even 
si)eciall.- autliori.sed the bishop of Linz to accept them; he had enough of 


“C? We have very little information from trustworthy sources concerning 
the subsequent events of the period of Persian dominion. The list of high 
priests during this interval of some two centuries is — reckoning from 
father to son, with the approximate date at which they flourished — Jeshua, 
the son of Jozadak, 463 ; Josakim, 449 ; Eliashib, the contemporary of 
Nehemiah, 415; Joiada, 413 ; Johanan or Jonathan, 373 ; Jad-dua, 341. Into 
their hands, it appears, the direction of the commonwealth passed by 
degrees, unless some other person were appointed by the king of Persia ; 
the Persian governors retaining certain prerogatives not more fully 
particularised, but probably the collection of the king’s taxes and the levy of 
recruits for military service. 


tlie religions struggle in Prussia again.st Bismarck and Falk. The emperor 
sanctioned the new laws on the Sth of May. 
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This same year saw the Yonng Czechs resolutely break with the policy of 
abstentiou, which, ever since 1867, had proved of such little use to the Old 
Czechs, without iu any way abating the autonomist claims of Bohemia, but 
without giving up the hope of obtaining for the kingdom of Premysl a com- 
promise, or Ausgleich, like that which the kingdom of St. Stephen had ob- 
tained. They declared in September, 187-1, that they would take their seats 
in the provincial diet of Prague, that they would recognise the constitution 
of December, and that they would go to the Vienna Eeichsrath to endeavour 
to win there a triumph for their ideas ; this to the great scandal of the 
feudal- ists, like Thun, Belcredi, and Clam-Martiuitz. The same month, on 
the occa- sion of the great military manoeuvres of Brandeis, FrancLs Joseph 
made a journey to Prague, where he was received with enthusiasm, but 
where he refused to hear any autonomistic address. Already the Czechs of 
Moravia had taken their seats in the Eeichsrath in the hope of bringing 
about a recon- ciliation on the basis of existing institutions. This did not 
mean a reconcilia- tion with that German party which, while adorning itself 
with the title of Yerfassungstreu (faithful to the constitution), looked to 
Berlin alone, aspired to lose it.self in German unity, and considered Austria 
only as a refuge for the time being, in default of anything better. 


The Serbs also received some satisfaction ; their ecclesiastical congress was 
held in July at Karlowitz. This congress is the only national instrument 
which the Serbs possess; and it may be regarded as a large diocesan council, 
at which clergy and laymen take part together, which appoints the members 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and administers the considerable funds of the 
churches, the foundations, and the schools.” 


ArSTEIAN* OCCTJPATIOX OF BOSNIA AND HEEZEGOTINA 


In 1874 an insurrection broke out between the Slav peoples, Serbs and 
Croats, of Bosnia and Herzegovina. For the causes of this revolt we need 


not look further than the disorders and excesses of the Ottoman administra- 
tion. Austria, instead of wholly taking the side of the Christians and playing 
towards them the part of liberator, was paralysed by her internal dissensions 
and by the pressure brought to bear on her by her two powerful neighbours, 
Eussia and Prussia. The Triple Alliance, which has its origin in the parti- 
tion of Poland, was renewed and drawn closer on the occasion of the 
probable dismemberment of Turkey. In September, 1872, the three 
emperors had an interview at Berlin, and from that time the oriental policy 
of the three chan- cellors, Bismarck, Andrdssy, and Gortchakoff, remained 
more or less uniform. Everyone knows that in this Triple Alliance the chief 
part was played by Eussia and the third part by Austria. When in 1874 the 
cabinet of Vienna concluded directly with Eumania a treaty of commerce 
and a convention rela- tive to the railway of the two states, the Porte 
thought itself called upon to protest against this violation of its sovereign 
rights. The three chancellors came to an understanding to refuse its claims. 
“The day will come,” cried Arifi Pasha sorrowfully, “when it will be 
impossible for any human will to curb the torrent which the long series of 
violated treaties will unchain.” 


From the first the insurrection of Bosnia and Herzegovina was the cause of 
serious embarrassment to Austria ; she had to propitiate at once the ill will 
of the Magyars and the anxious jealousy of her own allies. The Hungarians 
felt that the Slav race was already too numerous in the empire, and had 
small anx- iety to see a new annexation increase the element which must 
one day sub- merge them. It was by no means to the interest of Eussia and 
Prussia to 
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jwrniit their ally to wideu her frontiers and increase her army of warlike 
pop- ulations. After 1S74 Austria was observed alternately takinf; the most 
con- tradictory measures: at one time she permitted the Turks to violate her 
terri- tory with imi)unity and ravage the frontiers of Croatia ; at another she 
forbade them to disembark arms and troops in the territory of Klek. At 
Constantino- ple her ambassador, in conjunction with General Ignatiev, 
called on the Porte to accomplish those famous reforms which it is forever 


promising and never executes. The diplomatists who recommended them 
kne^i perfectly well that they were not realisable. 


In Jauuary, 1876, a note from .cVndrdssy summed up the wishes of ci\ilised 
Europe. The conference which met at Con.stantinople (December 23rd, 
1876) only served to demonstrate anew the impotence of diplomacy and the 
incorri- gible obstinacy of the Porte. It was evident that the existing 
ditiiculties could be settled only by the sword. The declaration of war made 
to Turkey by the principalities of Servia and Montenegro still further 
increased the embarrass- ment of Austria-Hungary. The Slavs demanded 
that the government should take the field, and foUowetl with feverish 
attention the phases of a heroic but fatally unequal struggle. The 
Hungarians neglected no opportunity to give vent to their hatred of the 
Servians and their sympathy with the Ottoman.s. A subscription was 
opened at Pe.st to offer a sword of honour to Abdul-Kerim Piisha, who had 
just won the victory of Djunis over the Servians. A ‘Magyar deputation 
presented itself at Con.stantinople to exchange manifestations of an 
enthusiastic frieudshij) with the officials and the softas (Mu-ssulman stu- 
dents). General Klapka. the famous defender of Komarom, the same who 
not long before had ofiered his sword to Prussia against Au.stria, jmt his 
mili- tary experience at the service of the Porte. A little later the softas came 
to Pest to return their Magyar brothers the visit they had received from 
them. The sultan, to evidence his gratitude towards the Hungarians, sent the 
empe- ror-king some fragments of the Corvina library, which had fallen as 
spoil to the Ottomans. These manifestations, puerile enough after all, were 
especially directed against Russia, whom the Hungarians could not forgive 
for the part played by Nicholas in 1849; but they deeply angered the Slavs, 
who identify their cause with that of the Servians and Biilgarians. 


At Pest Andr;issy endeavoured in vain to restrain his fiery compatriots and 
make them understand that street demonstrations could not bring about a 
modification of the external policy of the monarchy. The Hungarian minis- 
try, far from calming popular passions, associated itself with them. 
Andrdssy caused the arrest of the Servian Stratimirovitch, one of the heroes 
of the insur- rection of 1848, who had offered his sword to Prince Milan 
Obreuovitch ; he threw into prison the journalist deputy Miletitch, who was 
accxused of having desired the victory of his compatriots and negotiated a 


loan for their cause. To justify these strange measures old laws were 
appealed to, which declared guilty of high treason those who fuinished arms 
to the Ottomans and other infidels! 


Thus the monarchy, divided at home, dragged itself painfully along in the 
wake of its two powerful allies ; in spite of the enthusiasm of the Slavs and 
the indignation of the Magyars, it had to look on quietly at the successes of 
the Russians, who, after the fall of Plevna, led their victorious troops to the 
gates of Constantinople. The Treaty of San Stefano, afterwards modified in 
some of its clauses by the congress of Berlin, proclaimed the independence 
of Rumania, Servia, and “Slontenegro, and increa.sed the territory of those 
princi- palities. Bulgaria was erected into an autonomous principality, 
subject to the nominal suzerainty of the sultan and the effective tutelage of 
Russia.” 


Powerless as Au.stria might be to pui-sue an independent policy, she never- 
theless contrived to di-aw considerable advantage from the situation.” 


H. W. â€” VOL. XV. E 
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The Treaty of Berlin (1S7S A.D.) 


In accordance witli seci-et arrangements made before the war, Austria was 
to receive a compensation in exchange for her benevolent neutrality. This 
compensation was the mandate which was given her at the Treaty of Berlin 
(July, 1878) to occupy the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina “to restore 
order. ” It was from these provinces that had proceeded the signal of the 
insur- rection which had” set the whole Balkan Peninsula in llames and 
which had provoked the victorious iutervention of Russia; they might fancy 
that, the Porte once conquered, they, like Bulgaria, would be erected into 
autonomous provinces, or jierhaps annexed to the congeneric principality of 
Ser\ia or of Montenegro. They had no suspicion of the fate which was 
reserved for them. The preliminary Treaty of San Stefano, signed the 3rd of 
March, 1878, between Russia and Servia, simply decided the application to 


them of “the ameliora- tions proposed by the conference of Constantinople 
with the mod iticat ions to be decided in agreement between the Porte, 
Russia, and Austria- Hungary.” The Treaty of Berlin, which was signed the 
13th of July following, by the repre- sentatives of all the great powers in 
congress, promulgated another decision. 


“The provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina,” ran Article 29, “shall be 
occupied and administered by Austria-Hungary. The government of Aus- 
tria-Hungary not wishing to undertake the administration of the sanjak of 
Novibazar, which extends between Servia and Montenegro iu a 
southeasterly direction and to beyond Mitrovitza, the Ottoman 
administration will there continue to exercise its functions. Nevertheless, in 
order to secure the main- tenance of the new political situation as well as 
the freedom and safety of the routes of communication, Austria-Hungary 
reserves to herself the right of keeping a garrison and having military and 
commercial roads throughout this part of the old vilayet of Bosnia.” 


This last clause of the article was very imiDortant. The sanjak of Noviba- 
zar is that part of Bosnia which divides Servia from the principality of Mon- 
tenegro. Now the government of Vienna was deeply interested iu the isola- 
tion of the two Servian principalities, both enlarged by the Treaty of Berlin, 
and which at a given moment might intend to joiu hands in order to act 
together against the Osmanli. Henceforth, common action, whether against 
the Turks or against so powerful a neighbour as Austria-Hungary, was 
mani- festly impossible. Austria holds Montenegro by the Bocche di 
Cattaro, Ser- via by the Danube. 


On the other hand the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina uttei’ly anni- 
hilated the hopes of the patriot Servians or Montenegrins, who had dreamed 
of reconstituting the empire of Czar Douchan for the benefit of a Slav 
sover- eign. This empire might have become a centre of attraction for the 
Slav provinces of Dalmatia and Croatia and for the Serbs of Novi-Sad and 
Temes- vilr. Austria, therefore, in stifling in their germ these hopes of the 
great Servian party, was exorcising a serious danger. The disappointment at 
Bel- grade and Cettinje was profound. Many patriots would willingly have 
sacri- ficed the aggrandisements granted to the two principalities by the 
Treaty of Berlin on the sole condition of seeing the staiu quo ante hrUioii 


pure and simple re-established iu Bosnia and Herzegovina. So long as the 
two provinces remained iu the possession of Turkey it was possible to apply 
to them the prin- ciple Advcrsus Iwsirm aierna anclorltas. Pretexts to 
intervene for the deliver- ance of their Slav brothers had not been wanting 
to the Servians and Monte- negrins, but they failed from the moment that 
Austria took it upon herself to introduce the principles of religious 
toleration, equality of races, and Euro- pean administratiou. 
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The Austrian gONonimeiit was no sooner invested with the mandate whieh 
it had induced the Bei’lin conjxre.ss to conlide to it, than it prepared to 
execute tiie mission. On the .’?Ist of July and the 1st of Seiitemher, ISTS, 
llie troops commanded hy Field-marsiial .losei)li JMiili])i)ovitch crossed 
the Save and ])en- etrated into tlie new domain of tlie emi)ire. It was 
expected tiiat tiie occupa- tion could be accomplished without a blow ; but 
unexpected diflicuUies were encountered. It was not without regret tliat the 
Bosnian JIussulinans who were the feudatories of the country had .seen the 
severance of the ties which liound tliem to their co-religionists of 
Constantinople; they could not with a lii::ht heart give up the conditions by 
which tliey had profited for centuries, nor reform the abuses to whieh they 
owed their i)rosperity. The orthodox Christians regretted their delayed or 
lost hopes of union with the Serb coun- tries ; the Catholics alone could 
weleonu; the Austrian occupation with real sym- pathy. 


For the jiurpose of occupying the two provinces, a complete army corps and 
one division of infantry were set in juotion. The Turkish government coidd 
not ollicially refuse to obey the commands of Europe, but it i)rivately sent 
arms, ammunition, and provisions to the Mussidmans of the two prov- 
inces. Bauds were organised under an intrepid and fanatical chief, Hadji 
Loja. All able-bodied men between (ifteen and sixty-two years of age were 
enrolled. A revolution broke out at Sarajevo ; a provisional government was 
formed to resist the foreign occupation. Its leader was Hadji Loja, who took 
the title of “first patriot of the country.” The Austrians had crossed the Save 
without meeting with any resistance; but as soon as they reached the first 
defiles they encountered well-armed troops who showed great skill in 


taking advantage of the natural obstacles with which the country is 
bristling. They saw themselves repulsed at I\laglaj, at Cradaf’ac. They 
ascertained that they had in front of them not only ini])rovised militia but 
also twenty-six bat- talions of the Turkish army, and that it was no question 
of a military prome- nade. The Bosnians were even iu possession of 
artillery. 


There were moments when the Austrians found themselves in a very crit- 
ical situation. In most cases the native i abandoned the towns, which would 
not have held out against the hostile cannon, and took shelter behind natural 
defences, whence they infiicted considerable losses on the armj- of 
occupation. The latter left more than five thousand men on the field and 
was obliged to send for reinforcements before advancing. Sarajevo was not 
reached till the 19th of August. But the fall of the capital of Bo.snia did not 
bring with it the cessation of hostilities. The war continued iu the 
mountains. Herzego- vina was not finally occupied till the end of 
September, and Bosnia only by the end of October. To secure its i)ossession 
three army corps had been .sent and 02,000,000 florins expended. 


The occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, although it seems to have only 
a provisional character, is evidently considered by Austria-Hungary as a 
definitive conquest. If the sultan remains vii’tnally the sovereign of the two 
lro\inces, it is Austria-Ilungaiy who administers them, and she certainly 
has no desii-e to restore them to their foi-mer mast 


It was evident that the new])rovince could not be adjudged to either Hun- 
gary or Cisleithania; it had no right to send i(>|)resentatives to the 
parliament of Vienna or to that of Pest. It is therefoic goxcrned in the name 
of the emperor-king, by the minister of the common ILnauces.” 
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In 1885 a war broke out between Serviaand Bulgaria, when Austria, which 
had acquired a paramount influence in Servian politics, interfered to stop 
the victorious advance of the Bulgarian troops. Nevertheless, when Russia 
sub- sequently forced the resignation of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, the 


strong sympathy manifested in Hungary for the Bulgarian cause compelled 
the Aus- trian government to announce that it would not permit Russia to 
interfere with the independence of Bulgaria; and when a successor to 
Alexander had at last been found in Ferdinand of Coburg, then a lieutenant 
in the Austrian army, the favourable attitude assumed towards him by 
Austria at one time (1886-1887) seemed to threaten to lead to an invasion of 
Galicia on the part of Russia. This danger was, however, happily averted by 
the action of Ger- many. Andrdssy’s dream of an alliance with the German 
Empire had been realised in 1879 in a treaty negotiated by him, but riot 
actually signed till after his resignation. In this agreement the two powers 
agreed to unite to maintain the status quo as established by the Treaty of 
Berlin, Germany also undertaking to assist Austria in case of an attack by 
Russia, while Austria pledged herself to render tlie same service to 
Germany in case of her being attacked by France and Russia togeUier. Italy 
had acceded to the treaty in 1883, and this Triple Alliance was now (1887) 
resumed and its terms were published. In 1891 it was again renewed for 
twelve years.” 


The accession of Italy to the [Triple] Alliance increased the isolation of 
Russia, to whom but one ally now remained â€” the French Republic, 
which was inspired by a boundless hatred for Germany and which 
meditated a war of revenge. In politics the idea of revenge was identified 
with Gambetta, in the army with the future commander in the war, Geneial 
Chanzy ; but after the death of Gambetta on the 31st of December, 1882, 
and of Chanzy on the 4th of January, 1883, more peaceful days began in 
France also. The idea of revenge has not indeed even yet been entirely 
abandoned, offensive action has only been delayed because European 
conditions are not yet fa\onral)le to it; but RiLSsia is fully determined not 
to submit to the existing state of affairs, and, partly for the sake of winning 
back the advantages once already ob- tained in the East, partly with the 
object of directing abroad the attention of the nihilists who are daily 
becoming more dangerous, she has several times been on the verge of 
declaring war.’ 


AUTONOMY 


The strenuous opposition of the Hungarians to the oriental policy of the 
central government was a main cause of the fall of the liberal ministry of 
Auersperg, who handed in his resignation in February, 1879. The 
presidency of the cabinet was now assumed by Stremayr ; but the ruling 
spirit was Count Taafife, the minister of the interior. The liberal party was 
defeated at the elections, and Count Taafife formed a ministry of members 
of all parties, which was known as the “ministry of conciliation.” It failed of 
itseifect. The lib- erals’ unwise opposition to an armj? bill ended in their 
defeat, and this dealt the final blow to the constitutional party. Taaffe was 
obliged to rely on the support of the clerical party and on the Poles and 
Czechs, and consequently he was unable to avoid making concessions in 
the direction of that federalism which was their cherished object. In 1880 an 
ordinance was passed which obliged officials in Bohemia and Moravia to 
transact government and law busi- ness in the language of those with whom 
they had to deal ; and the result was 
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the resignation of many German oiVu/ials. The attacliniont to their own 
nationality of the different sections of th(; population in lioheniia and 
Jloravia increased, and with it the bitterness between Germans and ( ‘zechs. 
Within the hist two decades the proportion of Czechs to Germans in the city 
population hud greatly increased. At riagne, a city in whose popnhition tlie 
German ek’ Uient had once preponderated but in wliich tlie Czechs had now 
won an increasing majority, the Germans found tliemselves exposed to acts 
of violence against which the authorities alfordt 1 them little protection. 


lu 1883, on the dissolution of llie provincial diet of Bohemia, the Czechs 
hoped to secure a two-thirds nuijority which might bring about a leadjust- 
inentofthe electoranaw in their favour; but this design came to nothing. 
Jlore successful Mas the pjojectof reconstituting the cliand)eis of commerce 
at Prague, Budweis, and Pilsen so as to give the Czechs the pi-eponderance 
a€” a measure which deri\ ed its importance from the fact that the chambers 
sent several members to the provincial diet ; but when the minister of 
commerce was proceeding to follow this up by similar measures iu regard 
to the Briinu chamber of commerce, he was met by such protests, both in 


the house of dep- uties and from the Hungarian picss, that he had to give 


way.” 

The same course which was pursued in Bohemia and Jloravia was also fol- 
lowed iu all the other provinces of the crown where Germans and Slavs 
dwelt side by side. In the provincial diet of Carinthia the Slovenes acquired 
a ma- jority; even iu the purely German provinces, like Upper and Lower 
Aus- tria, Slav elements began to appear. A spirit of gloom and bitterness 
took possession of the German Austriaus. Nevertheless, they also roused 
them- sehes to resistance. Since their adversaries had especially attacked the 
Ger- man schools, they founded, in 1880, the German School Union, with 
the object of preserving the scattered German islands of their nationality, 
and opposing the further retreat of Germanism by founding and preserviug 
German schools in the endangered communities. Supported from the 
German Empire by con- siderable supi)lies of money, the union succeeded 
iu stopping in many jilaces the further downfall of Germanism, in spite of 
every imaginable hindrance which the Slavs, generally supported by the 
authorities, sought to put in their way. In the parliaments also the German 
Austrians bestirred themstdves. The two clubs of the constitutional party, 
that of the liberals and the Progress Club, let their party differences rest, 
constituted themselves, one hundred and fifty strong, as the “united Left,” 
and declared it to be their task to rally round the banner of Germanism and 
to persist in legal resistauce to the Taaffe ministry. For that it was 
impossible in Austria to form parties according to political views, and that 
the whole party grouping could only follow national tendeucies, was taught 
by the small success of Count Coroniui’s attempt to found a club of the left 
Centre, which declared its good will towards all the nationalities and its 
independence of the government without regular opposi- tion. 


It was with the object of opposing a dam to the rising Slavonic flood that 
Count Wurmbrand iutroduced into the house of deputies in January, 1884, a 
motion to request the government to bring forward a law by which, while 
German was to be retained as the state language, the employment in ottice, 
school, and public life of the language in common use in the province 
(Land.fi- iihliclii) should b(> ordained. Tlu; motion aroused an extremely 
excited debate, which lasted fivt/ days, and it was finally rejected by 186 to 
15.5 votes. The whole Kight, including the five ministers, voted against it. 


UNDER PERSIAN RULE 


Generally speaking, the Jews enjoyed humane treatment under Persian rule, 
only alloyed now and again by extortionate taxation. Bagoses, governor 
under Artaxerxes II, imposed on the country a tax of fifty drachmas for 
every lamb of the daily sacrifice for seven years, in consequence of a 
quarrel between Johanan the high priest and Joshua his brother. Concerning 
a rebellion against Artaxerxes III (Ochus, 362-338), which ended in the 
destruction of Jericho and the carrying away captive of many Jews to 
Hyrcania, we have but vague reports. 


In the north the extent of the restored state was hardly greater than that of 
the former kingdom of Judah, while in the south, where Edomite tribes had 
forced their way into the country, it was hardly so great. From the dense 
population which appears to have dwelt in the land by the end of the 
Persian supremacy, we may conclude that other immigrations had taken 
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A like fate awaited the motion of Herbst for the revocation of the language 
oi-dinance of the 19th of April, 1880. In co)ise(|uence of these two 
rejections the nu’nd)ers of the united Left considered tiie (inestion of their 
withdrawal fioin the house of deputies. What finally decided them not to 
quit the scene of the coutest 
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was the circumstance that Vienna and its environs had been laid under 
excep- tional laws in consequence of the anarchist crimes ; for so profound 
was the distrust of the Taaffe ministry that they feared lest this measure 
might be turned not merely against anarchists but also against obnoxious 
political ten- dencies, which would then have field for free speech only in 
this house. 


But the harmony amongst the Germans did not last long. They split up 
again into a German- Austrian club and a German club representing a 
“more rigid shade of opinion, ” the chief spokesman of which was the 
deputy Knotz ; from this again fifteen deputies under SAeinwender 
separated themselves, d propos of the Jewish question, under the name of 
the German National Union, and it was not till 1888 that they all found 
themselves together again as the united German Left. In Bohemia the 
insui/portable character of the national feud â€” which had recently been 
manifested, at one time in what is known as the Lesc Kvicala, a bill to 
forbid the attendance at German schools of Czech children; at another, in a 
new language ordinance of the minister of justice, Pracak, dated the 23rd of 
September, 188C, in accordance with which the supreme court of justice at 
Prague was ordered to despatch all causes handed in in Czechish without 
translation â€” led the Germans to believe that the only solution was the 
administrative division of Bohemia into two parts according to 
nationalities.” 


However, two motions introduced into the provincial diet, one for the for- 
mation of German administrative and judicial circles, and another to give 
the Czech language an official equality with German, even in German 
Bohemia, were alike rejected ; whereupon the German deputies left the hall 


and refused to take any further part in the proceedings of the diet. In the 
Viennese house of deputies an attempt to secme the recognition of German 
as the state lan- guage was frustrated.””’ 


Matters had already gone so far that in 1885 the address from the house of 
deputies, in reply to the sj)eech from the throne, indicated ” the organic 
devel- opment of the autonomy of the provinces of the crown ” as the object 
to be desired. Gregr, the leader of the Young Czechs, did not hesitate to 
declare frankly that ” the future of the Czechs lies on the Volga.” But these 
centrifu- gal tendencies were most strongly exj/ressed at the two opposite 
jioles a€” in Galicia and amongst the Italians. Since 1848 the Austrian Poles 
had laljoured to make Galicia the kernel to which the Prussian and Eussian 
Poles might in some sort attach themselves, and from which insuri-ection 
might spread to Posen and Warsaw ; and the authoritative favour which they 
enjoyed facili- tated their endeavours to form a Polish state within the state, 
from which even the German official language was to be ousted and in 
which the three millions of non-Polish Euthenians were to count for 
nothing. Even in the matter of material advantages they allowed themselves 
to reckon on the sup- port afforded them by the Taaffe ministry, and 
meditated a preference in their own favour and at the expense of the 
German provinces in the new regulation of the territorial taxes. Less than 
ever did the Poles of Galicia feel them- selves to be Austrians. 


Italia Irredenta 


On the opposite side, in the south, the brntality with which the Slavs 
laboured for the opjiression of the Italian element daily supplied the Italia 
irredenta with fresh nourishment and an appearance of justification.” 


The term Italia irredenta, or unredeemed Italy, was used to designate those 
Italian populations which were even now not included in the kingdom of 
Italy, and hence also the party which was in fiivour of their union under the 
government of the Italian peninsula. In Italy itself this party was very 
strong, and its opinions found an echo not only amongst the Italian- 
speaking subjects 
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of Austria in Tyrol, Gorz, Istriti, Trieste, aud Dalmatia, but also in the Swiss 
Ticiuo, the Freuch Ni(‘e and Corsica, and iu the British island of Malta. The 
congress of Berlin, while it had conceded to Austria the acciuisitious of 1 
lerzego- vina and Bosnia, had apportioned no corresponding advantages to 
Italy, and the irredentists, now headed hy Garibaldi, began an agitation with 
the object of inducing the Italian goverujuent to permit: the occupation of 
the Austiian provinces of Welsch-Tyrol aud Trieste. There were riots in the 
districts in question and the Austrian government set troojis in motion; but 
the occnj)a- tion did not take place. For some time the Italian government 
made no attempt to suppress or eveu discourage the movement, but iu 1881 
the French occupation of Tunis made clear to the Italians the advantage of 
friendshij) with Austria ; the government set its face against irredeutism and 
eventually joined the two imperial powers of Germany in the Triple 
Alliance* 


The efforts of the Slavs towards decentralisation and federalisation were 
gradually striking at the nerve centres of the imperial state. The Poles grew 
louder iu their demand that the direction of the Galician railway should be 
transferred to Lemberg, whilst it was the opinion of the Czechs that it 
should follow that of the Bohemian railways to Prague. Vienna threatened 
more and more to sink into a pro'incial town, aud, what was far worse, the 
unity of the army seemed likely to be destroyed. Iu the year 1885 the 
minister of war. Count Bylandt, could not hide from the delegations his 
patriotic anxiety lest the process, going on in so many of the provinces of 
the crown, by which the schools were losing their German character, might 
be injurious to tlie army; for in case of war a knowledge of the German 
language was an untjuali- fied necessity for the non-commissioned otBcei’s, 
and the unity of the army was essentially connected with the unity of the 
Gei-man word of command. A memorial of the deputy Von Dumreicher 
pointed out that of the volunteers serving for one year about 60 per cent, 
failed to reach the rank of an officer, chiefly for lack of a knowledge of the 
language, aud that even of those 40 per cent, who passed many had not 
sufQcieutly mastered the language of the service to understand and execute 
a simple order. In face of such conditions the Czechs could not, at the 


discussion of the Army law of 1888, avoid giving their votes to the 
provisions w’hich made a kuowledge of German compulsory for officers. 


But if the German Anstrians of Cisleithania had to sustain in defence of 
their nationality a struggle which was fertile in defeats and losses, the Ger- 
mans beyond the Leitha saw themselves a prey to the fanatic hatred of the 
Magyars. In Hungary the whole school system was mercilessly magyarised 
; the German school union was opjiosed by a Magyar one whose tendency 
was not protecting but conquering. In the year 1869 there were in Hungary, 
according to a statement of the minister of education, Trefort, ,5,819 
popular schools in which the Magyar language was employed, and 1,232 
where Ger- man was si/oken ; in 1SS4 the former had increased to 7,933; 
of the latter 676 were left. The prosperity of the German secondary schools 
of Transylvania was stunted and depressed in every possible way ; Saxon 
land was deprived of its self-government and of the rights which dated 
centuries back ; the acad- emy of law at Hermannstadt was first diligently 
degraded and in 1887 wholly abolished. Eveu the higher Magyar nobility 
abandoned Vienna aud took up its permanent residence at Pest. The 
Germaus of Hungary retained only the poor consolation that, like them, the 
Eumauians and Slavs must resign them- selves to acquiesce, willy-nilly, iu 
being absorbed into the dominant race. When, in 1875, the Serb leader, 
Miletitch, jjrotested in the lower house against making the other 
nationalities share the burden of the 300,000 gulden demanded by the 
government for the Hungarian national theatre, on the ground that Hungary 
was not a State of the Magyar nation, but a state of 
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uationalities iu which the non-Magyars formed the majority, Tisza poured 
forth his indignation : it was fortunate for the speaker that the privilege of 
the house protected him ; outside it he would find that the Magyar state was 
strong enough to cripple its enemies ! Whei-eupon Serbs, Croats, 
Eumanians, and Saxons left the hall in wild tumult. 


REFORM IN THE HUNGARIAN HOUSE OF MAGNATES (1885 A.D.) 


A progressive step was marked in the year 1885 by the refoim of the upper 
house, the table of magnates, which considerably diminished its numbers by 
the provision that no one could sit in it by right of his noble descent who 
did not pay at least 3,000 gulden in annual taxes. The king was given the 
right to appoint a third of the members of the upper house from the citizen 
class, according to merit and capacity. A new Ausgleich with Croatia was 
agreed upon, iu place of that of 1873, which lapsed iu 1879 ; and in 1881 
the incor- poration of the former Croatian-Slav military frontier into the 
kingdom of Croatia was effected. Since this almost doubled the jjopulation 
of the king- dom, the Croats requested a corresponding increase iu their 
representation iu the Hungarian diet ; but any increase of the Slav element 
iu this being obnox- ious to the Magyars, the latter compelled the Croats to 
a comiiromise extremely unfavourable to them, by which the number of 
Croatian repi’esentatives iu the lower house was only increased from thirty- 
four to forty and in the upper house from two to thj-ee. This only added 
fresh fuel to the hatred of the Croats. Iu Zagorje the oppressive conduct of 
the Magyar officials caused a revolt of armed peasants, and when the 
financial deputation in Agram adorned its arms with inscriiitious in Magyar 
as well as Croatian, the angry mob tore them down. The extreme section of 
the Croat national party under Starce- witch was openly struggling for 
separation from Hungary ; fifteen of them were the cause of such excesses 
in the Agram provincial diet that it was resolved to exclude them from it, 
and as they refused to su\)mit they were forcibly removed.” 


But the agitations did not cease. In 1893 the Eumanians drew up a formal 
statement of their grievances ; and although the instigators of the movement 
were punished, their severe treatment was one of the causes which led to 
the fall of the Wekerle ministry in 1894. The contest concerning the renewal 
of the Ausgleich was fought out under Bdnflfy and his successor, Kolomau 
Szell. The desire of the Magyars for the possession of a separate army in 
which the Magyar language only should be employed has recently been the 
cause of active parliamentary obstruction over tlie Recruiting bill ; during 
the dispute it was found necessary to refuse their discharge to soldiers 
entitled to it and riots were the result. On March 10th, 1894, however, the 
opposition suddenly abandoned its tactics, and the reconciliation of the 
combatants took place in a sensational scene in the lower house. *A» 


When iu 1888 the two clubs, the German Austrians and the Germans, 
joined once more under the name of the united German Left into a new club 
with eighty-seven members, so as the better to guard against the common 
dan- ger and to defeat the educational demands of the clericals, tlie national 
Ger- mans remained apart with seveuteeu members. They were also 
infected by the growing spirit of anti-Semitism. The German parties had 
originally been the party of the capitalists, and comprised a large number of 
Jews ; this new German party committed itself to violent attacks upon the 
Jews, and for this reason alone any real harmony between the different 
branches would have been impossible. 
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Notwithstaiuling tlio concessions about langnage, llio Czechs liad, 
liowever, made no iulvance towards tlieir real object â€” the recognition of 
the Bohemian t;ingdoni. Perhaps (he leaders of the party, who were now 
growing old, would have been Cduleiit Milli the iiilluenee they had already 
atlaincil, but they were hard pressed at JKinie by the Young Czechs, who 
were more impa- tient. “'‘Ileu Count Tliun wasapiiointed go\ernor of 
lioliemia their hopes ran high, for he w^as sup])osed to faxour the 
coronation of the emperor at Prague. In ISftO, however, instead of procfu- 
ding to the coronation as was expected, TaalTeattemjited to bring aliout a 
reconciliation between the opposing parties. The intlueiice 1>y which his 
J)olicy was directed is not (juite clear, l)ut the Czechs had been of recent 
years less easy to deal with, and Taalfe had never really shown any wish to 
alter the constitution; his ])olicy always was to destroy the inlluence of 
})arlianient- by playing off one party against the other, and so to win a clear 
field for tlu; government. During the month of January confei’ences were 
held at Vienna, with Taaffc in the chair, to whidi were invited 
rcpresentatixcs of the thiee groujjs into which tlu; P.ohcniian lepre- 
sentatives wcie ili\ idcd, th(> Cerman i)arty, the Czechs, and the feudal 
|>arty. After: I fortnight’s discussion an agreement was made on the basis of 
a sepa- ration between the German and the Czechish districts, and a revision 
of the electoral law. A protocol enumerating the points agreed on was 


signed by all who had taken part in the conference, and in May bills were 
laicl before the provincial diet incorporating the chief Jioints in the 
agreement. But they were not carried ; the chief reason being that the Young 
Czechs had not been asked to take part in the conference, and did not 
consider themselves bound by its decisions; they 0])])osed the measures 
and had recourse to obstructiou, and a certain number of the Old Czechs 
gradually came over to them. 


Their chief ground of criticising the proposed measures was that they would 
threaten the unity of the Bohemian country. At the elections in 1891 a great 
struggle took place between the Old and the Young Czechs. The latter were 
completely victorious; Pieger, who hail led the party for thirty years, 
disappeared from the Reichsrath. The first result was that the proposed 
Ansgleich with Bohemia came to an end. But the disappearance of the Old 
Czechs made the parliamentary situation very insecure. The Young Czechs 
could not take their place; their radical and anti-clerical tendencies alarmed 
the feudalists and clericals who formed so large a part of the Right ; they 
attacked the alliance with Germany; they madc‘ ])ublic demonstiation of 
their French sympathies; they entered into communication with other Slav 
races, especially the Serbs of Hungary and Bosnia ; they d(;manded 
univers;il suffrage and occasionally supported the German radicals in their 
opposition to the clerical parties, esJiecially in educational matters; under 
their influence dis- order increased in Bohemia, a secret society called the 
I’ InlmliiKi (in imitation of the Servian society of that name) was 
discovered, and stringent measures had to be taken to preserve order. The 
government therefore veered round towards the German liberals; some of 
the ministers most obnoxious to the Germans resigned, and their places 
were taken by Germans. For two years the government seemed to wa'er, 
looking now to the Left, now to Flohenwart and his friends ; for a time 
TaafTe really had the support of all parties except the Young Czechs. 


ELECTOEAL REFORM 


After two years he gave up his cautious policy and took a bold move. In 
October, 1893, he introduced a reform bill. Universal suffi-age had long 
been demanded by the working men and the socialists ; the Young Czechs 
also had 
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[1893-1896 A.D.] put it Oil their programme, and many of the Christian 
socialists and anti- Semites desired an alteration of the franchise. Taaffe’s 
bill, while keeping the curiae of the feudal proprietors and the chambers of 
commerce as they were, and making no change in the number of members, 
proposed to give the franchise in both towns and rural districts to everyone 
who could read and write and had resided six mouths in one place. This was 
opposed by the liberals, for with the growth of socialism and anti-Semitism 
they knew that the extension of the franchise would destroy their influence. 
On this Taaffe had probably calculated, but he had omitted to inquire what 
the other parties would do. He had not even consulted Hohenwart, to whose 
assistance he owed his long tenure of power. Not even the pleasure of 
ruiniug the liberals was sufficient to persuade the conservatives to vote for a 
measure v.hich would transfer the power from the well-to-do to the 
indigent, and Hohenv.art justly complained that they ought to have been 
secure against surprises of this kind. The Poles also were against a measure 
which would give more iufluence to the Ruthenians. The position of the 
government was hopeless, and, without wait- ing for a division Taafife 
resigned. 


The eveut to which for fourteen years the Left had looked forward had now 
happened. Once more they could have a share in the government, which 
they always believed belouged to them by nature. Taught by experience and 
adversity, they did not scruple to enter into an alliance with their old 
enemies, and a coalition ministry was formed from the Left, the clericals, 
and the Poles. The president was Prince Alfred Windischgratz, grandson of 
the cele- brated general, one of Hohenwart’s ablest lieutenants ; Hohenwart 
himself did not take office. Of course an administration of this kind could 
not take a definite line on auy coutroversial question, but during 1894 it 
carried through the commercial treaty with Russia and the laws for the 
continuance of the currency reform. On the 12th of June, 1895, it resigned. 


BADENIS MINISTRY 


After a short interval the emperor appointed as minister-president Count 
Badeui, who had earned a great reputation as governor of Galicia. He 
formed an administration, the merit of which, as of so many others, was that 


it was to belong to no party and to have no programme. He hoped to be able 
to work in harmony with the moderate elements of the Left; his mission was 
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ined but a , fifth curia was added, in ‘hich almost anyone might vote who 
had resided six mouths in one place and was not in domestic service ; in this 
way seventy-two would be added to the existing members. This matter 
having been settled, parliament was dissolved. The result of the elections of 
1897 was the return of a house so constituted as to make auy stroug 
government im- possible. On both sides the anti-Semitic parties 
representing the extreme demagogic elements were present in considerable 
numbers. The united Ger- man Left had almost disappeared ; it was 
represented only by a few members chosen by the great proprietors ; in its 
place there were the three parties a4€” the German popular party, the German 
nationalists, and the German radicals â€” who all put questions of 
nationality first and had deserted the old standpoint of the constitution. 
Then there were the fourteen social democrats who had won their seats 
under the new franchise. The old party of the Right was, however, also 
broken up; side by side with forty-one clericals there were twenty-eight 
Christian socialists led by Doctor Lueger, a man of great oratori- 
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cal )OWw(r, wlio had won a predominant, inflnonpo in Vienna, so lonj; tlie 
Prince Lieclitensiein. As among tlit (ieiiuan national party, tlieie were 
stronj:; na- tionalist elements in his pio<;ramme, but they were eliieliy 
dire(;ted against Jews and Hungarians; Lueger had already distinguished 
himself by his vio- lent attaeks on JTungary, whieh had eaused some 
embarrassment to the gov- ernment at a time when the negotiations for the 
Ausgleieh were in progress. Like anti-Semites elsewhere, the C'hiistian 
socialists were reckless and irre- sponsible, appealing directly to the 
})assions and pi-ejndices of the most ignorant. There were altogether two 
hundred German members of the [Jeichs- rath, but they were divided into 


eight parties, and nowliere did there seem to be the elements on M'hich a 
govei'nmeut could be built up. 


The most remarkable result of the elections was the disa]>Jiearance of the 
liberals in Vienna. In 1870, out of ;>7 mend)ers returned in Lower Austria, 
3a were liberals. Nt)w the Christian socialists were lirst with 2S, then the 
socialists with 14, and the few remaining seats were divided between the 
ua- tionalists and the radicals. It was impossible to maintain a strong party 
of moderate oouvstitutionalists on whom the government could deixMid, 
unless there was a large nucleus from Lower Austi-ia. The inlluence of 
laieger was very embarriussing; he had now a majority of two-thirds in the 
town council, and had been elected burgomaster. The emperor had refused 
to conlirm the election; he had been re-elected, and then the emi)eroi’, in a 
jicrsonal inter- view, appealed to him to withdraw. He consented to do so ; 
but, after the election of 1897 had given him so many followers in the 
Keichsrath, Badeni advised that his election as burgomaster should be 
confirnuHl. There was violent antipathy between the Christian socialists 
and the German nationalists, and the transference of their quarrels fi’om the 
Viennese council chamber to the Eeichsrath was very detrimental to the 
orderly conduct of debate. 


The limited suifrage had hitherto prevented socialism from becoming a 
political force in Austria as it had in Germany, and the national divisions 
have always impeded the creation of a centralised socialist party. The first 
object of the working classes necessarily was the attainment of ])olitical 
power ; in 1867 there had been mass demonstrations and petitions (o the 
government for universal suffrage. During the next years there was the 
beginning of a real socialist movement in Vienna and in Styria, where there 
is a considerable industrial population ; after 1879, however, the growth of 
the party was inter- rupted by the introduction of anarchical doctrines. 
Host’s paper, the Ftrihcit, was introduced through Swilzeiland. and had a 
large circulation. The anarchists, under the leadership of I’eukcrt, seem to 
have attained consid- erable numbers. In 1883-1884 there were a number of 
serious strikes, colli- sions between the police and the workmen, followed 
by assassinations; it was a peculiarity of Austriau anarchists that in some 
cases they united robbery to murder. The government, which was seriously 
alarmed, introduced severe repressive measures; the leading anarchists were 


Jewish Priest and Ai 
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place besides those recorded in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Tliere 
were, moreover, numerous Jewisli communities, not only in the regions 
about the Euphrates, but in the countries round Palestine, and even in Asia 
Minor and Egypt, which remained in touch with the mother country, and 
provided sacrifices and other gifts for the temple. 


expelled or tied the country. In 1887, under the leadershi]) of Doctor Adler, 
the socialist ])arty b<'gan to revive (the party of violence having died 
away), ;ind since then it has steadily gained in numbers; iu the; forefront of 
the political programme is put the de- mand for universal suffrage. In no 
country is the 1st of May, as the festival of Labour, celebrated so generally. 


THK LANGUAGE ORDINANCES OF 1897 


Badeni after the election sent in his resignation, but the emperor refused to 
accept it, and he had therefore to do the best he could and tui-n for support 
to the other nationalities. The strongest of them were the fifty-nine Poles 
and 
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[1897 A.D.] sixty Youug Czechs ; he therefore attempted, as Taaffe had 
done, to come to some agreement with them. The Poles were always ready 
to support thegov- erumeut ; among the Young Czechs the more moderate 
had already attempted to restrain the wilder spirits of the party, and they 
were quite prepared to enter into negotiations. They did not wish to lose the 
opportunity which now was open to them of winning influence over the 
administration. “NVliat they required was further concession as to the 
language in Bohemia. In May, 1897, Badeni therefore published his 
celebrated ordinances. They determined (1) that all corresijondence and 
documents regarding every matter brought before the government officials 
should be conducted in the language in which it was first introduced: this 
applied to the whole of Bohemia, and meant the introduction of Czech into 
the government offices throughoiit the whole of the kingdom; (2) after 1903 
no one was to be appointed to a post under the government in Bohemia 
until he had passed an examination in Czech. These ordinances fulfilled the 
worst fears of the Germans. The German nationalists and radicals declared 
that no business should be done till they were repealed and Badeni 
dismissed. 


They resorted to obstniction. They brought in repeated motions to impeach 
the ministers, and jjarliament had to be prorogued in June, although no 
busi- ness of any kind had been transacted. Badeni had not anticipated the 
effect his ordinances would have ; as a Pole he had little experience in the 


western part of the empire. During the recess he tried to open negotiations, 
but the Germans refused even to enter into a discussion until the ordinances 
had been withdrawn. The agitation spread throughout the country; great 
meetings were held at Eger and Aussig, which were attended by Germans 
from across the frontier and led to serious disturbances ; the cornflower, 
which had be- come the symbol of German nationality and union with 
Germany, was freely worn, and the language used was in many cases 
treasonable. The emperor insisted that the Eeichsrath should again be 
summoned to pass the necessary meavsures for the Ausgleich ; scenes then 
took place which have no parallel in parliamentary history. To meet the 
obstruction it was determined to sit at night, but this was unsuccessful. On 
one occasion Doctor Lecher, one of the representatives of Moravia, spoke 
for twelve hours, from 9 p.m. till 9 a.m., against the Ausgleich. The 
opposition was not always limited to feats of eudiu-ance of this kind. On 
the 3rd of November there was a free fight in the house ; it arose from a 
quarrel between Doctor Lueger and the Christian socialists on the one side 
(for the Christian socialists had supported the government since the 
confirmation of Lueger as burgomaster) and the German nationalists on the 
other under Doctor Wolff, a German from Bohemia, the violence of whose 
language had already caused Badeni to challenge him to a duel. 


The nationalists refused to allow Lueger to speak, clapping their desks, 
hissing, and making other noises, till at last the Youug Czechs attempted to 
prevent the disorder by violence. On the 24th of November the scenes of 
disturbance were renewed. The president, Herr vou Abramovitch, an Arme- 
nian from Galicia, refused to call on Schoenerer to speak. The nationalists 
therefore stormed the platform, and the president and the ministers had to 
fly into their private rooms to escape personal violence, until the Czechs 
came to their rescue and by superiority in numbers and physical strength 
severely punished Herr Wolff and his friends. The rules of the house giving 
the president no authority for maintaining order, he determined, Avith the 
assent of the ministers, to propose alterations in procedure. The next day, 
when the sitting began, one of the ministers, Count Falkenhayn, a clerical 
who was very unpopular, moved that “any member who continued to 
disturb a sitting after being twice called to order could be suspendeda€” for 
three days by the 
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president, and for thirly days by (lie lioiise.” Tlie din and nproai- was such 
tliat not a word could be heard, but at a pre-arranroeedui’e of tlie House 
r({ui red tliat it should be submitted to a connuittee. Tlic next day, at tlu bej ‘iiininf:- of the 
siltinj;;, the socialists rushed on the idatforni, toic U]Ji and destroyed all Die 
})ai)crs lyinji there, .seized the i)resi 


The excitement sjjread to the street. Serious disorders took jilace in Vienna 
anil iu (iratz; the fierman opjjosition had the suppoit of the ])eoi)le, and 
Lueger warned the nnnisters that as buri;(iMiaster he would Ix; uiial>I(! to 
nuiintaiu order in Vienna; even the clerical Ciernians showed signs of 
desert- ing the goveniment. The emperor, hastily summoned to Vieuua, 
accepted Badeni’s resignation, the Germans having thus by obstruction 
attained part of their wishes. Th(( new minister, Gautseh, a man popular 
with all ]>arties, held otlice for three months; he proclaimed the l)udgetand 
the Ausgleich, and in February replaced the language ordinances by others, 
under which Uohemia was to be divided into three districts â€” cue 
Czechish, one German, and one mixed. The Germans, however, were not 
satisfied with this ; they demanded absolute repeal. The Czechs also were 
offended; they arranged riots at Prague ; the professors in the university 
refused to lecture unless the German students were defended from violence 
; Gautseh resigned, aud Thun, who had been governor of Bohemia, was 
appointed minister. Martial law was pro- claimed iu Bohemia aud strictly 
euforced. Thuu then arranged with the Hungarian ministers a compromise 
about the Ausgleich. 


RENEWED CONFLICT BETWEEN GERMANS AND CZECHS 


The Reichsrath was again summoned, and the meetings were less disturbed 
than in the former year, but the Germans still prevented any business from 
being done. The Germans now had a new cause of complaint. Paragraph 14 
of the law of 1867 provided that, in cases of pressing necessity, orders for 
which the assent of the Keichsrath was required might, if the Reichsrath 
were not iu session, be proclaimed by the emperor ; they bad to be signed 
by the whole ministry, and if they were not laid before the Reichsrath 


within four months of its meeting, or if they did not receive the approval of 
both Houses, they ceased to be valid. The Germans contended that the 
application of this clause to the Ausgleich was inv/alid, and demanded that 
it should be repealed. Thun had in consequence to retire, in September, 
1899. His suc- cessor. Count Clary, Itegan by withdrawing the ordinances 
which had been the cause of so much trouble, but it was now too late to 
restore ijeace. The Germans were not sufficiently strong and united to keep 
in jjower a minister who had brought them the relief for whi<;h they had 
been clamouring for two years. The Czechs, of course, went into 
opposition, and used obstruction. The extreme German party, however, took 
the occasion to demand that para- graph 14 should be repealed. Clary 
explained that this was impossible, but he gave a formal pledge that he 
would not use it. The Czechs, liowever, prevented him i)assing a law on 
excise which was a necessary part of the agreements with Hungary; it was 
therefore impossible for hiui to carry on the government without breaking 
his word ; there was therefore nothing left for him to do but to resign, after 
holding office for less than three months. The emperor then ajqioiiited a 
ministry of ollicials who were not bound by his pledge, and used paragraph 
14 for the necessary jjiirposes of state. They then made way for a ministry 
under Herr von Korber. 
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Diiriu};- tlio early months of 1900 matters were more peaceful, and Korber 
hoped to he able to ai’range a compromise ; but the Czechs now demanded 
the restoration of their language in the internal service of Bohemia, and on 
the 8th of June, by noise and disturbance, obliged the president! to suspend 
the sitting. The Reichsrath was immediately dissolved, the emperor having 
determined to make a final attempt to get together a parliament with which 
it would be possible to govern. The new elections on which so mucli was to 
depend did not take place till January. They resulted in a great increase of 
the extreme German nationalist parties. Schoeuerer and the German radicals 
a€” the fanatical German party who iu their new programme advocated 
union of Geiinan Austria with the German Empire a€” now inunbered 
twenty-one, who chiclly came from Bohemia. They were able for the first 


time to procure the election of one of their party in the Austrian delegation, 
and threatened to in- troduce into the assembly scenes of disorder similar to 
those which they had made common in the Reichsrath. All those parties 
which did not ijrimarily appeal to national feeling suffered loss ; especially 
was this the case with the two sections of the clericals, the Christian 
socialists and the ultramoutanes ; and the increasing enmity between the 
German nationalists (who refused even the name German to a Roman 
Catholic) and the church became one of the most conspicuous features in 
the political situation. The loss of seats by the social- ists showed that even 
among the working men the national agitation was gain- ing ground; the 
diminished influence of the anti-Semites was the most encouraging sign. 


Notwithstanding the result of the elections, the first months of the new 
parliament passed in comparative peace. There was a truce between the na- 
tionalities. The Germans were more occupied with their opposition to the 
clericals than with their feud with the Slavs. The Czechs refrained from ob- 
struction, for they did not wish to forfeit the alliance with the Poles and 
con- servatives, on which their parliamentary strength depended, and the 
Germans used the opportunity to pass measures for promoting the material 
prosperity of the country, especially for an important system (if canals 
which would bring additional prosperity to the coal-fields and maiuifactines 
of Jjohemia. It is, however, impossible permanently to postpone the more 
contentious questions. <= 


CHAPTER VI 


A REVIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRIA IX THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURA 


WRrrrEN Specially for the Puesent Wokk 
By FRANZ X. VON KUOXKS, 


Professor iu the University of Gruz 


THE EI[PEROR FRANCIS I AND AUSTRIA BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION OF MARCH, ISM8 


The emperor Frauds I ended his days on the L’lid (if Marcli, 18.35, at the 
age o' sixty-seven years, duriiifi t’orty-three of wiiich he had exereised his 
he- leditaiy rule, fourteen years over the (ieriiian and twenty-nine over the 
Aus- trian Empire. In inorganic fasliion and under many vieis.sit tides this 
exten- sive state seems to have been htiilt uj) in the eour.se of centuries out 
of old Habsburg lordships, German imperial territories, dominions of tlie 
Boliemiau and Hungarian crowns, out of tlie possessions of the Habsburg- 
Siiani.sh ])ower on the soil of Italy and the Xetherlands, with ea.steru 
Galicia (Halicz-Whidi- mir), and the north Carpathian districts of the old 
kingdom of Poland, that is, from elements and nationalities fundamentally 
difterent both historically and politically. 


The emperor Francis I wore the German iiuJierial crown more or less as an 
heirloom which had belonged for many centuries to the house of llab.sburg- 
Austria, until the end of the ” Holy Roman Empire of the German iiatiou” 
(ISOfi), after he had already a,s.sumed the title of a hereditary emperor of 
AiLstria (1S04). 


In his time falls the permanent lo.ss of Belgium and the old Habsburg lord- 
ships in the west of south Germany, and on tlie other hand the gain of 
western Galit’ia (Little Poland), at the third ))artitioii of Poland, and the 
acquisition of the heritable of the Venetian Ke])ublic on tlie Adriatic. After 
the second fall of Xapoleou, the inheritor of the ])ower of the French 
Republic, the great territorial robberies of the years ISOi; and ISO!) had 
lieen made good by the “Restoration ” of Europe as a result of the congress 
of Vienna, and the Aus- trian supremacy iu the confederacy a.ssuined tlie 
place in Germany of the Habsbiug empire. The emperor’s decliuiug years 
were darkened by the rec- 
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oguition of the painful truth that his first-born and heir, Ferdinand, was 
incapable of i-ule, and that consequently a regency, a” cabinet government, 
” in his name, was necessary. But other grave circumstances accompanied 
this one. 


Austria, the chief member of the so-called “Holy Alliance,” saw herself 
outstripped in the Grseco-Eastern question by one ally, Russia, and in the 
German question by the other, Prussia. Emperor Francis, the embodiment of 
patriarchal absolutism, and his trusted adviser, the chancellor Metternich, 
lived to see that their obstinate fight against the liberal and constitutional 
movement in southern and western Europe remained without any assured 
results, and that the nationalistic efforts after freedom and separate 
existence were becoming dangerously strong, mainly in Austrian Italy by 
means of Carbonarism and Mazzinism’, but that they had also long had a 
fruitful soil and a sphere of activity in the heart of the Austrian monarchy 
with its many races and languages. As regards foreign countries, an 
ominous isolation of Austria and an unmistakable waning of her political 
credit are visible. 


But above all there was a strange dualism in the empire. On this side, in 
Cisleithania, the western half of the empire belonging to the German 
Confed- eration, the emperor ruled as an absolute sovereign ; on that side, 
in Translei- thania, as a constitutional “king of Hungary,” represented by his 
brother, the archduke palatine, Joseph, to whom it had been granted to fulfil 
his difficult office for a full half century (1796-1847) with a keen eye anda 
firm hand and yet to remain popular. In this contrast between the German 
Austrian “bureaucratic and police rule” {Beamten und FoKzeistaate), as the 
enemies of the system of administration designated it, and the Hungarian 
“constitutional government, ” was concealed the chief danger for the policy 
of Metternich, the guiding spirit of the i-egency (Staaiscovfcrenz) in the 
days of the emperor Fer- dinand the “good” (1835-1848), who made yet 
another territorial acquisition by the incorpoi-ation of the free state of 
Cracow (1847), after the speedy sup- l^ressiou of the reljellion of Galician 
Poland in 1846. Metternich did not fail to recognise this danger, without 
howe‘er being able to overcome it, for the conservatives of Hungary 
(Aarel Dezsewffy and his circle) also set themselves against any 
encroachment by the Vienna cabinet on the Transleithanian con- stitution. 


The question of Hungarian reform, hand in hand with the preponderance of 
the Magyar population in public life, a preponderance which had beeo on 
the increase ever since 1830, collected round its banner not only its leader 
Count Stephen Sz^ch^nyi, who had given utterance to the significant 
phrase, “Hungary was not, it will be, “and the brilliant liberal aristocrat, the 
freiherr von Eotvos, but also the strict autonomists Niklas Freiherr von 
WesselAnyi and the two comitat deputies Francis Dedk and Louis Kossuth. 
Of these the first remained the most persevering advocate of the 
constitution in the consti- tutional “conscience” of Hungary, whilst the 
second, a man of demoniac force with word and pen, was worshipped as its 
idol by the radical Magyar youth. In this variable circle, which only too 
soon became inimical to Sz/- chAnyi’s influence and authority, the 
watchword was the national and political Magyarisation of Hungary, and 
the dominions of its crown, while on the other hand, as a challenge to this, 
voices in favour of the ideal of a Croat, Slavonian, and Dalmatian kingdom 
were raised louder and louder by the instinct of self-preservation in the 
Transylvaniau Saxons, the Rumanians, the Slovaks of upper Hungary, the 
Hungaro-Serbs or Raizeu, the Croats, and, especially, in “Illyrism,” here 
represented by Ludwig Gaj. 


In Galicia the Polish question had been agitated ever since 1846, though, on 
‘ Gioviue Italia. 
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the other hand, the ciust Galiciaii Ivufhcnians, as opponents of the Polish 
supremacy, remained the {government’s natural ally. Hut even in tlu’ heart 
of the hereditary lands of Bohemia and (ierman Austria, thei-e was a crisis 
pre- paring, serious both from a political and from a national standj)oint. In 
the struggle which the aristocratic or feudal jiarty in Uolicmia (of which 
Palacky was and remained the historical and polilical ad\ iscr) had been 
carrying on ever since 18-43 with ever increasing vigour against the 
measures of the N’icnna cabinet and in favour of a “Bohemian 
constitutional law,” the liberal Czech party with its nationalistic a.si)irations 


came to the aid of the aristocracy lis a tem])orary ally, determined to extend 
its intiueuce into the ueighbomiug l)ro\incp of Jloravia. 


Amongst the (lerman Austrians, especially in Vienna, there arose incrcivs- 
ing dissatisfaction with the uneasy Jiosition of Austria both at home and 
abroad, and with the symptoms of her linancial and economical maladies, 
and the discontent showed it.self in numerous pamphlets, all printed abroad. 
Above all, here also was prepared an attack by the privileged orders, on the 
bureaucratic regime, whicii was soon, however, as we shall see, thrust into 
the background and ontlxdanced by theCernian liberal and democratic 
movement in the form of a struggle for a constitution. 


But before ancient Austria fell to pieces, the summer lightning of non-Ger- 
man nationalist agitations manifested itself on the soil of the ea.st Alpine 
districts, as, for example, among.stthe Slovenes, at that time indeed still 
com- paratively harmless, and, more particularly, amongst the 
M’ehchtirolern or Ital- ians of the Tyrol, in the “Trentino” question, which 
was already of long standing, and as a solution of which tlie southern part 
of the Tj’rol was to acquire a separate national and political standing. 


THE EEVOLUTION AND CONSTITUTIONAL AUSTKIA-HXTNGARY 
AFTER MARCH, 1848 


The February revolution of 1S4S in France, making itself felt in the Aus- 
trian Empire, loosed in the whole range of the emperor’s dominions a storm 
which it had become impossible to oppose. The month of March is 
associated with the breakup of ancient Austria, for which Metternich’s 
enforced retire- ment, after thirty-eight years of oflice, had paved the way. 
On the other hand the movement in favour of German unity, with its 
endeavour immedi- ately to create a constitutional Germany by means of a 
national |)arliament, got the better of the vain attempt of the confederate 
government to forestall it, and at once drew the confederate territories of 
Cisleithania into its sphere. Side by side with the white cockade, the token 
of young constitutional Austria, speedily appeared the German tri-colonr, 
whilst the old imin’iial colours, the Schicarzgdh (black and yellow), were 
atfected by the “reactionaries” as a token of enmity to the constitution. 


As an immediate danger to the existence of the state government, signs at 
once appeaiiMI of a nationalist revolution on the verge of breaking out in 
Austrian Italy, with which countiy the commander of the forces there. 
Count Joseph Wenzel Radetzky, had long been familial’; he did not fail to 
recognise the signs of the times. The, desertion of the Milanese to the 
Sardinian king Charles Albert, the “sword of Italy,” wiis soon after effected. 
Radetzky had provisionally to abandon the conntry Ix’tween the Ticino and 
the Miucio, and within the (piadrilateral of fortresses with Verona as his 
base to assemble the forces for new attacks. At the suiu’ tim(> Daniel 
Manin, as national dictator, proclaimed (March 23rd) a rej)ublic of X’enice 
anil Venetian Austria. 


The young, immature constitution of Au.stria postijoued its houeymoon, 
H. W.a€” VOL. XV. K 
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and the first constitutional ministry of Cisleithauia (that of Freiherr Franz 
von Pillersdorf) was hurried ever swifter and swifter in the democratic cur- 
rent, a significant token of which was the removal of the imperial court 
from Vienna to Innsbruck in Tyrol; meantime, beyond the Leitha, matters 
were drawing to a crisis. In Hungary the newly establislied constitution had 
insti- tuted a responsible ministry similar in kind to the Cisleithanian, in 
place of the old Hungarian court authoiities and central administrative 
oflices. The advance of the ratlical Magyar party towards a jjersonal union 
with Austria hastened the rising of the non-Magyar nationalities of the 
kingdom of Hun- gary against the hegemony of the Magyars. Upon this was 
founded the pop- ularity of the ban of Croatia, Jellachich, who soon went 
into opposition against the Hungarian ministry as insubordinate and thus 
found himself for a time in a false position relative to the imperial court. 


The Slav party also made an attempt to bring about a common understand- 
ing, though the Slav congress of Prague was able to do little to bring such 
an understanding into effect. Similiu’ly in Moravia the feeling in favour of 
pro- vincial independence or autonomy showed itself to be stronger 


PERSIAN INFLUENCES ON JEWISH RELIGION 


It is true that the hopes of the complete restoration of their former miglit 
and independence cherished at the time of the return from captivity had not 
been fulfilled. The splendid promises of the prophets withdrew from the 
mean and narrow sphere of the present into an ideal and remote future. If 
any expectations of political power still existed, they had to be abandoned 
perforce. The pressure of the times taught and compelled tlie people to turn 
their eyes to internal and spiritual conditions, by no means to the deti’iment 
of the community. The period of the Babylonian exile, comparatively short 
though it was, had wrought a complete change in the religious views of the 
nation. The leaning towards heathen cults, which had been so strongly 
manifest in earlier times, had completely disappeared ; the prophets and 
psalms of this date employ no weapon but ridicule against idolatry. The 
sufferings they had endured, the infliction of the long-threat- ened 
chastisement, had brought about a purification of religious feeling. The 
adherents of heathen cults had withdrawn from the Jewish society in time of 
oppression, and the result had been a tightening of the bond that held them 
together, and a stern abhorrence of intermixture with foreigners, born of a 
keen instinct of self-preservation and strengthened by the memory of old 
and mournful experience. Contact with the Magian religion, which 
predominated in the Persian Empire and permitted no image-worship, may 
have done something towards this end ; at least an acquaintance with 
eastern Asiatic conceptions is evident in the writings of the prophets of the 
exile (Ezekiel and Zechariah). The belief in the personal existence of 
angels, and of evil spirits likewise, the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead in the enlightened aspect of the immortality of the soul, a greater 
accuracy of chronological statement, etc., are intellectual acquire-ments 
which the Jews brought with them from exile and developed further under 
the same influences. 


amongst the Slav inhabitants than the desire to go hand in hand with the 
Czechs who were thirsting for the pre-eminence. The Poles pursued their 
own way, but in face of the friendly attitude adopted towards the 
government by the Rutheni;ins, the Galician revolution had first no prospect 
of success, all the less since in Russian and Prussian Poland an impulse 
towards national movement had no room for free play. For the Whitsuntide 
rising in the capital of Bohemia a speedy end was prepared by the 
commandant, Prince Alfred Windischgriitz. 


On the other hand, several circumstances seemed likely to renew the his- 
torical coherence of Cisleithauia with Germany and to strengthen it 
nationally and politically. These were the strong representation of German 
Austria in the imperial parliament at Frankfort, and especially the choice 
(July 29th) as administrator of the German empire of Archduke John, who 
since 1809 had been the most popular prince of the house of Habsburg- 
Lorraine, and, in addi- tion, the election of a German imperial government 
with Anton, Ritter von Schmerling, a constitutional centralist from Austria, 
as imperial minister of the interior (August) ; but when it came to the 
question how effect was to be given to this coherence, insurmoimtable 
difficulties had soon to be encountered. 


The Austrian diet in Vienna, freshly created in the time of the new Aus- 
trian ministry (Wesseuberg-Dobblhoff-Bach), as the parliamentatry 
represen- tation of the collective non-Hungarian provinces of the imperial 
state (July 22nd), was opened by Archduke John shortly after the retirement 
of the Pillersdorf ministry (July 8th), and here too its three hundred and 
thirty-eight members soon showed signs of antagonistic principles in 
questions of national- ity and party politics. Here we find first of all the 
attacks of the Slavs on the political leadership of the Germans, and, on the 
other hand, the strife between the conservative Right and the liberal and 
democratic Left. Amid such feuds between nationalities and jiolitical 
]);iiti(‘s, amid dogmatic and doctrinarian squabbles, the young jiarliamcnt 
of (“islcithania could show only one jicrina- nent constitutional 
achievement a€” the ahulitioii, on the motion of Hanus Kud- lich, of the 
subjection to the soil {Grundioiti-rlhiinigheit) and its burdens, by which the 
peasant class were to be immediately won over to the political movement 
for freedom. Meantime, Radetzky, the vigorous field marshal, who had 


reached his eighty-third year, had energetically begun an offensive war 
against Sardinia on the soil of Austrian Italy. By the end of July, 1848, the 
Milanese was again in his hands. Only Venice persisted in her secession. 


The sitiiation in Hungary, however, soon took an ominous turn, as was 
shown by the imperial rehabilitation of the ban Jellachich, by the retirement 
from his untenable position of the archduke palatine Stephen, who had been 
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wavering between the revolution anil the Court of Vienna; l)y the aeliial 
iliela toishi]) of Kossutli, the “siiviour of the nation,” sui)))orte(i by the 
national militia {llonred), anil also by the radical ii’constnu’tion of the 
Ilunjjariau ministry. The niuiiler of the inii)eiial coinniissary, Count 
Lambei};, already exhibited the climax of national and political passions 
and gave a foresight of tlie secession of Hungary. 


Quite as gloomy was the aspect of aflfairs in Ci.sleithania when the fatal 
October days of Vienna opened and the war minister, (‘ount Latonr, was 
mur- dered by a raging mob; whei’eui)on the imperial court (which had 
returned iu August from lunsbiucl’ ) tied from the revolution to the fortified 
Moravian city of Olmiitz (October IStli), and the Viemia diet became 
helpless before demagogy. Nevertiieless, tlii^ go\ei’unuMit, thanks to the 
strengthening of the Austrian dominicui in upper Italy by Kadetzky, soon 
felt itself strong enough to take iu liatul the siege of Vienna under the 
superiutendeucc of i’riuce Win- dischgriitz and the ban Jellachich, to 
prevent its attemi)ted succoiu’ by the Magyar.s, to l;ike the city, and, by 
trausferring the diet from Vienna to the small Moravian town of Kremsier 
near Olmiitz, to pave the way for a new order of affairs. Tlie installation of 
the new ministiy with Prince Felix Schwarzeuberg, bi-other-in-law of Field- 
marshal Windischgratz, at its head (November 20th) forms the decisive 
turning point; for the key-note of his circular letter or prograuune was a 
“strong ciuitral government” and the “in- tegrity ” of Austria, against the 
evident desire for secession ou the part of the Magyars. 


The change of system now being prepared reciuired fii\st of all a new ruling 
persouality. Emperor Ferdinand the “good ” abdicated the throne and bis 
eighteeu -year-old nephew, Francis Josejih, introduced with his accession 
(De- cember 2nd) the period of the ” restoration ” of monarchy. The winter 
cam- paign against Magyarian Hungary began, for here the change of rulers 
and the manifesto of the new’ sovereign were answered with a pi’ofest 
(Dec(>mber 7th) and an appeal to arms, whilst Slovaks, Serbs, Croats, 
Ivumauians, and Tran- sylvauiau Saxons saw the i)ledge of their own future 
in the imperial cami). 


But iu the German ipiestion also the breach of the national parliameut at 
Frankfort with the new Austrian system of government was imminent. 
Wheu the formation of Germany into a ” narrow ” confederation without 
Austria, the union with her in a “wider” confederation, and tinally the 
imperial scheme with the Prussian kiug as successor to the Gernuin Emiiire 
were brought for- ward, Schwarzenberg’s note to Prussia (December I.‘Jth) 
set forth as an ulti- matum the reception of the whole monarchy into the 
(iei-man confederacy and into the German customs uuion (Zollvercin) â€” 
and the Austrian premier’s dec- laration of the 28th of December 
culminated iu theworiLs, “Austria will know how to maintain her ])osition 
iu the newly foruied state of Gernuiuy.” The year IS I!) foinis iu a way the 
epilogue of tlu’ liberal and national nu)vement for liberty, marks the 
Jiassage to the conceded constitutinn of Austi’ia, and so introduces the 
second stage of Austria’s appi’enticesliip, the founding and con- tiunance of 
the absolutist and unified state. 


It is true that the war in Hungary got beyond the new government. Here the 
national diet had lirsf efrected its removal to Debreczen (January), then, by 
the declaiation of independence (A])ril 14th) and Kossuth’s governorship, 
completed with the dynasty a breach that had numy con.sequeuces. Soon 
after Budapest too was wrested from the imperials. But this wsus the high- 
water mark of the success of the radical “Magyar jiarty, at a time when the 
Sardinian king had already long ago been beaten on his own soil at the 
battle of Novara (March 2.’)rd), and Venice was face to face with the pi- 
ospect of resubjection. Since the meeting at Warsaw between th(> czar 
Nicholas I and the em])eror Francis Joseph (May 15th), Austria was .secure 
of the alliance of Russia, and 
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the offer of her armed assistance was the more readily seized upon as it 
became more and more evident that the nie;ins of bringing the war witli 
Hungary to a speedy end were very inadequately supplied by the forces 
which Austria had at her disposal, and which had formerly been under the 
supreme command of Prince Windischgriitz, then of the ifreiherr von 
Welden, and were now under the orders of Eadetzky’s resolute brother- 
inarms, the freiherr von Haynau. 


Russia’s military columns soon invaded Hungary, and, five weeks after the 
flight of the disunited revolutionary government from Budai)est to Szeged, 
followed the sm-render at Vihigos of the military “dictator,” Aithur Gorgey, 
and with it the end of the dream of independence and of the civil war of 
Hun- gary. Kossuth and his chief followers fled out of the country. 


On the 6th of August the western powers had expedited the conclusion of 
peace between Austria and the Sardinian king Victor Emmanuel, aud on the 
27th of the month Venice yielded to the arms of Radetzky. Tlius the ques- 
tions concerning the authority of the government were successfully 
disposed of. But the newly strengthened empire, with Russia to support her, 
was now able to interfere decisively in the solution of the German question, 
and on the 9th of March she again emphasised her claim for the admission 
of the whole of Austria into Germany, while, on the other hand, she rejected 
the German plan for a constitution as inadmissible. The stone was soon set 
in motion. 


The resolution to transfer to Prussia the hereditary empire of Germany, 
which was passed at Frankfort by a narrow majority on the 2Sth of March, 
1849, was answered by Schwarzenberg with the recall of the Austrian 
deputies to the national ijarliament (April 6th) and he soon beheld King 
Frederick William IV give way on the question of the empire. In the course 
of the fruitless negotiations between the German powers concerning the 
reconstruc- tion of Germany â€” as at the Pillnitz interview of the Emperor 
of Austria with the kings of Prussia and Saxony (September 8th) a€” the old 
German confedera- tion and the Frankfort confederate diet {Bundestag), 


uuder the presidency of Austria, soon again appeared as the only possible 
solution, and on the 20th of December the archduke John, whom orders 
from Vienna had constrained to remain at his disagreeable post, resigned his 
thankless task of administrator of the empire. Meantime the situation of 
internal politics in Austria had also undergone a decided change. 


The diet at Kremsier, in which German centralists and Slav federalists 
(under the leadership of Palacky and Ladislaus Rieger) were soon engaged 
in a violent cpiarrel, did indeed just contrive to complete the work of consti- 
tution-making which had been begun at Vienna; but the new “strong” gov- 
ernment preferred the grant of a constitution dictated by the crown to the 
parliamentary creation of one, and by a co/ip d/etat dissolved the diet 
which had long been a source of embarrassment (March 7th). This “granted 
” constitu- tion was nevertheless only an expedient of the moment, and was 
to prepare the way for the institution of the absolutist unified state. 


TEN YEARS OF THE UNIFIED STATE WITHOUT A CONSTITUTION 
(1850-1860) 


It was the aim of the newly strengthened authorities, and also in harmony 
with the general tendencies of the age in Europe, as quickly as possible to 
combine the mastering of the liberal, democratic, and nationalist revolution 
and the revival of the idea of the state as embodied in the dynasty, with a 
transformation of the monarchy into a single uniformly administrated 
empire, without popular representation or provincial autonomy and with an 
absolute form of government ; and at the same time it was intended to get 
rid of the 
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(luiilism as existiufj before March, IStS. as well as of all llic historical 
claims of the provinces and estates â€” a mt’asuie I’oi- which the 
rcMihition had alieady paved the way a€” and from henceforward to place 
all the strenj‘th of the nation at the service of the monarchial idea and thus 
to realise the motto of the uew emperor: ” ViribH,ji tinitix.” 


The phiise of transition to this “new birth” of Austria is formed by the years 
1850-1851. The uew year’s gift (1>S50) of the Cisleithanian ])rovincial 
constitution is (lesi obnoxious, had left the cabinet, wheic the lcadcrshi|> 
wiis now in the hands of the two nuui in the younj; nu)narch’s confidence, 
the ])re- niier Schwarzenberg and Alexander Uach. The latter was now 
minister of the interior a,s successor to Count Franz Stadion and was 
endowed with abili- ties of the first rank. With them was associated Count 
Leo Thuni, a Kohe- miau uobleman who as minister of public worship and 
education had entered on the inheritance of the liberal reform of 1848, and 
as a friend of scieiu-e and learning, advised by able nu‘n, adhered to its 
principles; but in churcli mat- ters and denominational questions was 
beginning to show more an 


The 20th of August, 1851, nuuks the conimeucement of the actual trans- 
formation of the constituticuial state into tlu^ unified state without a 
constitu- tion, by the abolition of the i-esponsibility (if nunistei-s, and in 
another direction by the abrogation of Stadion’s communal law and the jury. 
Thus the abro- gation at the end of the year of th(> constitution granted ou 
the 4th of March, 1849, appeared merely as the culmination of the reaction 
for M-hich the way had been long since smoothed. 


The twenty-one crown i)rovinces of Austria, loosed from all the historical 
ties which had formed them into groujis, without representation by 
provincial assemblies, without privileged ordei’s and ])atiiin<)nial 
territorial government, henceforth appear under a rule emanating from 
Vienna and conducted in uni- form fashion according to the principles of 
unification through the agency of superior and inferior officials appointed 
aiul paid by the government. Ger- man |:)ecouu'S the state, oflicial, and 
ediu-ational language (except in Austrian Italy), and tlie copious volumes of 
the Tii'ifli.si/fs<1:lil 


As Prince Schwarzenberg, the thorough -pac/d aristocrat and absolutist in 
mind and will-power, died as early as Api’il, 1852, the whole epoch, 
iKunely 1850-1S50, is generally called tlie’ Kach” epoch, for the lion’s 
share of its creations falls to that proud, many-sided man. 


Thongh in more than oncMlirection the internal history of Austria from 
1850-1860 exhibits nuiny similarities with that of the state reform of the 


em- peror Joseph IT C17SO-1700), yet it ditfei-s from this in one ])articular 
es])e- cially. Wliilst the so-called “.fosei)liism ” liad in view aiul elTect<'d 
the union of church and state, now the o])])osing stream asserted itself moic 
and nioie, and the crown yielded to it and to the wishes of Kouu- by the 
c(uiclusion of a concordat, negotiated by the Vieiniese archbishop, Othmar 
Kauscher, in which the advantages were exclusively on tlie side of the 
Catholic church, henceforth free in the state. It w:us tliis concordat with the 
paj)al chair that threw the gloomiest shadows of "reaction " over "New 
Austria," for it enraged lil)eral- 
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ism, iujured the. peace of the deuoniiuations, and was necessarily injurious 
to education. 


But the absolutist system, and more particularly its exponent Bach, the 
statesman who had gone over from the i-evolutionary party, did not find 
foes only in the camps of the German liberals as friends of the constitution 
and anloiKiniists. The feudalists, osi/‘cially those of Bohemia, cheated out 
of their teriitorial Jurisdiction, also lioic a grudge against the absolute 
system; and in Hungary Bach was the best hated man, not only amongst the 
nationalist liberals of 1848-1849, but also with the conservatives who stood 
forward for the Hungary of the days before March and for her “historic 
lights.” As for their right wing, the “old conservatives” or “notables,” in 
Ajnil, 1850, they had still set their hopes on a memorandum to the crown. 
And even yet, in 1856, this paity ventured once more to make an attack on 
Bach, but again without success, although the “address” which they oitVicd 
to the crown (printed 1S57) o\erHowed with protestations of loyal 
submissiveness and of sorrow at the “errors” of Hungary (1848). 


It even came to a trial of strength, which the new system had to abandon in 
face of the growing discontent on the hither side of the Leitha and the pas- 
sive resistance beyond it. Here, as always and everywhere, all depended on 
the vanquishing power of success and this again was conditional on the 
situa- tion in regard to external politics. 


Until the year 1852 Austria, in close alliance with Eussia, had the upper 
hand in the German question. Prussia’s humiliation at Olmiitz (November 
20th, 1850), the results of her withdrawal from the affair of the Hessian 
elec- torate and the Danish question, the decline of her political credit in 
Germany, the Dresden conference ( December, 1850) â€” fruitless as far as 
Prussia was con- cerneda€” all this Schwarzeii]>eTg had lived to see. His 
successor was Count Karl Buol-Schauenstein, who could not command the 
same restless energy and weight as his predecessor. 


Czar Nicholas I believed that in consequence of his assistance in the put- 
ting down of the Hungarian rebellion, and the aid he had rendered in the 
Prussian question, he might reckon on the unlimited gratitude of Austria ; 
and her effective interference with Turkey in favour of the menaced state of 
Mon- tenegro api‘eared to him as a further pledge of the politial co- 
operation of Austria iu case of Russia’s taking up arms against the Porte. 
The fatal half- heartedness of Austria’s foreign ijolicy in the Crimean War 
(1853-1854), her wavering between neutrality and partisanship, in the 
course of which matters went as far as the conclusion of a coiufiition with 
the Porte and the tempo- rary but costly occupation of Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and Dobrudscha, earned her the lasting emnity of Eussia, without being able 
to win for her the friend- ship of the western powers, at whose head, since 
the coup d’etat (December 2nd, 1853), stood the new empire of France with 
Napoleon III. 


The so-called Holy Alliance was therefore finally dissolved. Prussia, since 
1857 under the prince-regent William (soon King William I), again won the 
ascendant in the German question, and from 1852 possessed in Bismarck 
the best of advocates for her cause at the confederate diet of Fiunkfort. 


Napoleon III now took up the idea of nationality, the most dangerous for a 
monarchical state composed of different peoples as Austria was, and he be- 
came tlie active supporter of the policy of the Italian minister, Cavonr, 
which aiiiird at Italy’s unity and erection into a great power. Soon (1859) 
Austria stood alone in a war with Sardinia and the tatter’s ally. Napoleon 
III. The immense requirements of the war essentially aggravated the 
financial situation, to improve which Freiherr von Bruck, finance minister 
since 1855, had laboured in every direction; the minister of foreign affairs, 


Buol-Schaueustein, soon retired ‘(14th May). His successor was Count 
Eechberg (previously presiden- 
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li;il envoy at Frankfort). Austria’s defeats in Poland, at Mafienta, and Sol — 
feriiid, were followed (lltii of July ) by the preliminary I’ eaee of 
Villafrauca, wliieli sealed the loss of Ijoinbaicly to Sardinia, and conlirined 
the hopes en- tertained by the nationalists in Venetia of shakinj;- o(f tlie 
Austrian rule. 


This war had not only led the Magyar enn<;rat ion nndei- the banners of 
Sar- dinia and alienated the synii)athies of the \Nlaj/yars from tiie royal 
standard of Austria, but in its results it reacted in the gravest inannei' on tlie 
existing .sys- tem of go\-ei'nment, against whoso further eontinuance in 
t'isleithania Germau liberals, feudalist.s, and Slav federalist.s in their 
various ways engaged iu a unitt'd struggle; whilst beyond the Leitha the old 
eonservatives and tlie a 


Each’s dismissal (August 21st, 1859) iutroduces the transformatiou of the 
absolute monarchy into a scmi-con.stitutional state. 


The formation of the new cabinet, at whose head now .stood the Polish 
count, Agenor Goluehowski, was inimedialely fullowcd by negotiations 
with the old con.servatives of Hungary, and with tlu; feudalists of 
Cisleithania, and by the strengthening of the Reichsrath (March, 18G0) 
through appointraeut by the crown, ^hereby the autagouism between liberal 
minority and conserva- tive majority immediately became apparent and 
soon led to the dismissal of the Reichsrath (September 29th). 


On the other hand, we see (July 1st) the way prepared for the reorganisa- 
tion of Hungary on the basis of her con.stitution as it existed before 1848, 
which amounted to a renewal of the dualism existing previous to the revolu- 
tion of March. The old conservatives of Hungary endeavoured (July 80th), 
by means of a compromi.se with the Germau feudalists and with the Slav 
fed- eralists of Cisleithania, to bring about a common action foi- the 
maintenance of their interests. This explains the fact that the original draft 
for the “Oc- tober Di])lonia” a.s the charter of a new constitution came fiom 
the pen of a Hungarian old conservative (Count Emit Dezsewtfy), and that 
its contents, as well as the accompanying provincial statute, display a 
tendency to federalism and decentralisation. The Germany liberals of 
Cisleithania, the ceutrali.stvS, and autonomi.sts now hastened to raise 
powerful objections to it, and so pre- cipitated Goluchowski’s retirement 
(December llith). In his ])lace Schmer- ling, the representative of the 
constitution and centralism, comes forward as the new confidential .servant 
of the crown, and steers the ship of state along the lines of a centrali.sed 
constitutional government. 


THE NEW STAGE OF APPRENTICESHIP OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
AUSTRIA AND THE SOLUTION OK THE GERMAN QUESTION 
(1801-1806) 


It is significant that Sehmerling’s fundamental creation of the year 1861, the 
so-ealle(| “February ])atent,” had to b(; introduced in a way as a “supple- 
ment “to the October (liploma, and that the new parliamentary 
i’e|)resentation of the empire â€” originating as the hon.se of dei)Uties from 
indirect election, that is, election by the provincial diets, and as the “house 
of peers” from nomination by the crown â€” bears the name of Rrichsrafh, a 
name given in the absolutist era to a council of the crown which was very 
far removed from a pailiament; whilst the assembly of magnates and 
deputies, summoned to Ofen (Bnda) on the 14th of February, felt itself to be 
indeed a Hungaiian diet, and the dominant party (DeiLkists) announced 
their fixed adherence to the consti- 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


In the year 334 Alexander of Macedon entered upon that campaign of 
conquest against Persia which speedily brought about the fall of the great 
empire. After the battle of Issus (November 333) Syria and Phoenicia were 
subjugated. Tyre alone offered a stubborn resistance, and was not taken 
until August 332, after a seven months’ siege. It is said that at the beginning 
of the siege Alexander called upon the high priest of Jerusalem to rebel 
against Darius. But, unlike the Samaritans, who promptly brought an 
auxiliary army to Alexander’s assistance, the Jews refused to renounce the 
allegiance they owed to the king of Persia. In order to punish this 
disobedience, Alexander marched upon Jerusalem after the fall of Tyre, 
which was soon followed by that of Gaza. The high priest came to meet him 
at the head of the assembled priesthood, marching in solemn procession in 
their sacred vestments. At this spectacle Alexander dismounted and bowed 
reverently 
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before the venerable high priest, because — as he declared to the astonished 
Parmenio — just such an august figure had once appeared to him in a 
dream. He made a peaceful entry into Jerusalem, caused sacrifices to be 
offered for him in the temple, and permitted the Jews to live according to 
their laws, granting them, among other privileges, exemption from taxation 
during the Sabbath year. Many Jews thereupon determined to enter his 
army. 


The authenticity of this story of Alexander’s march to Jerusalem, which is 
told by Josephus and the Talmud but by no Greek historian, has been 
impugned with good reason. ^ The high priest in question is called Jadus 
(Jaddua) by Josephus, and Simon the Just by the Talmud. Later amplifi- 
cations of these stories declare that, as a token of gratitude for Alexander’s 
favour, the high priest promised him that all sons born to high priests that 


tution of the year 1848 a€” that is to say, to the dualism of the period 
followiug the March revolutiou. 


Add to this that the “broader” Reichsrath, in which Transleithania, the 
proviuces of the Huugariau crown, were likewise to be represented, became 
a pure fiction; that the Reichsrath remained in fact a” narrow ” 
Cisleithanian assembly, faced by the Bohemian federalists and the Czech 
nationalists, who were mistrustful and full of indignation at the pre- 
eminence and supremacy of the German liberal centralists ; and that in 
Hungary the old conservatives, now thrust into the background, had also a 
grudge against the new system, while on the other hand the Dedkists 
remained n-suh cd to use all the stub- born force of passive resistance to 
place obstacles iu the way of Schmerling’s centralism. 


That statesman’s well-known expression, “We can wait,” here failed iu its 
effect, and even in his own camp soon encountered vigorous opposition. 
For however valuable the gains of the new era might be, Schmerling’s 
centralism had still certain hardships even for the German liberals, the 
gloomy asjiect of foi<'ign atlairs distmicted them, the Hungarian question 
weighed on them like a nightmare, and tlie dread of Slavism and federalism 
in Cisleithania in itself drew them closer to the Magyare as to natural allies 
whose confident demeanour and skilful tactics made more and more 
impression on the hither side of the Leitha. 


In the diet (March 31st, 1865) Moritz von Kaiserfeld, the Styrian liberal and 
autonomist, made a sharp attack on Schmerling’s policy of inertia 
(ZmvartungspoUtik), which at most could cite no better evidence of its 
success than the entry of the Transylvaniau deputies into the ” broader ” 
Reichsrath (1863) at a time when the old conservatives of Hungary and the 
feudalists of Cisleithania were conspiring against the minister, and a 
confidential servant of the crown from that camp. Count Maurice 
Esterhdzy, an Austrian minis- ter without portfolio, was successfully 
undermining the political credit and influence of the minister-president with 
the court. 


Only too soon (June 26th, 1865) the fatal resignation of Schmerliug was 
brought about, and his successor, the Moravian nobleman Count Richard 
Belcredi, guided Transleithania back into a federalist current, in much the 


same chaimel as that of the year 1860, without of course being able to bring 
about any rotation of the Hungarian question and the “pacification” of 
Hungary. 


For beyond the Leitha there was an obstinate adherence to the funda- 
mental idea of the address drawn uiJ by DeAk (April, 1861), according to 
which Hungary was not in a position to recognise either the October 
diploma or the February patent, and would only “enter into relations and 
union with the other constitutional provincial territories of Austria iu 
constitutional inde- pendence and liberty.” 


In Bohemia, where Old and Young Czechs as conservative and progressive 
parties were at feud with one another, Belcredi again failed to overcome the 
opposition. But above all he encountered the natural enmity of the German 
liberals and centralists, who could not but see in the suspension of the 
Reichs- rath brought about by Belcredi (September 20th, 1865) a stroke 
aimed at the February constitution, while in his scheme to resolve the 
monarchy into five territorial groups and orders they beheld a forecast of 
the disintegration of Austria by way of federation and feudalism, and this at 
a time when the Ger- man question appeared on the scene with 
complications involving grave con- sequences to the state. 


Ever since Bismarck had succeeded to the ofSce of minister-i/resideut in 
Prussia (September, 1862), he had been determined to make amends for the 
political defeat of Prussia in 1850 and gradually to sap Austria’s influence 
in 
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(iornuuiy. Tho most sip;iiificant token of lliis was the absence of tlie 
Prussian kiiij;, “'illialll I, from th(> Fraiikfi)rt iliet of princes of Auf/ust 
17th, 18G3, at which the emperor Francis Joseph I i)iesi(U’ (l. Altht)U}, ‘li 
the lehitions be- tween the two powers jircw moie strained as the result of a 
clever move of Bismarck by which he brouj,‘ht the Austrian minister of 
forei{,‘n affairs, Count Hechbcrt;’, in his train, we lind (ISCt) the two states 
side by side in the war against Denmark as i-e]iresentati\(‘s of the eniiure, 


and after lis t<-rmination in condumindf. that is, in joint administration, of 
8ciileswi}i;-llolsteiii. 15y this Austria injured her credit with the central 
states and still more witli the national liberals in Germany. 


But the division between the two powers was immediately ai)i)arent in the 
Schleswiji-llolstein question, and on the other hand JJisniarck souj^lit (as 
early as July, IStJo) to bring about the armed “neutrality ” of the German 
central states in case of a war with Austria, tliough in this he was 
unsuccess- ful. He contrived to assure himself of a friendly attitude on tlu; 
part of Napoleon lit, and, above all, to conclude (April 8th, 1805) a military 
alliance with Sardinia, which, sure of the favour of the French emperor and 
on the way to the annexation of all Italy, was now aiming at the conquest of 
Venice. This alliance had for its oliject the complete overthrow of Austria’s 
dominion in Poland. Napoleon II [ was here reckoning on the mutual 
weakening of the two chief German i)owers, whilst Austria was prepared to 
resign Venice ou the outbreak of war, but found the proposed Franco-Italian 
comi)romise inadmissible. Of Russia, Prussia Wiis suie in any case, for 
Czar Alexander II had entered into his father’s grudge against the Viennese 
court as an inheri- tance, and the fact that on the occasion of the rebellion in 
Russian Poland (18(52-1863) Austria remained unmolested in Galicia, 
further increased the distrust of the cabinet of St. Petei-sburg. 


Now came AiLstria’s double war with Prussia and Sardinia in the summer 
of 1866. It is true that the German central states a€” in especial the 
kingdoms of Hanover, Saxony, Bavaria, Wiirteniberg â€” stood by- Austria 
when the breacli between the two great poweis was followed (June) by “the 
fratricidal war” (BnulfrJcricg), as in the general indignation against Prussia 
it was designated by public opinion in South Germany; and, besides this, at 
the seat of war in Upper Italy the Austrian southern army under Archduke 
Albert and his chief -of -the-staff, Franz von John, won tli(> decisive 
victory of Cus- tozza (June 24th), to which was soon added (July 20th) the 
dazzling success of Wilhelm von Tegetthoff a€” the defeat of the Italian 
fleet, under Admiral Persauo, in the waters of the Adriatic, near the island 
of Lis.sa. 


But Prussia overthrew tlu; fJerman allies of Austria, one after another, and 
Saxony shared the ill success of Austria on the battleground of Bohemia. 


The comnmud of the Austrian northern army had lieeu forced on the most 
poj)ular general, the master of the ordnance, Ludwig R. von Benedek, in 
spite of his express lefnsal ; and in the “seven days’ battle,“after a series of 
unfor- tunate skirmishes a€” in which, besides Prussia’s superiority in the 
needle-gun of the infantry, strategical mistakes and insul)ordination on tlie 
part of indi- vidual Austrian commanders weie revealed a€” the Austrians 
suffered the great defeat of Koniggriitz-Sa 


The resolution of the emperor I’raticis .Toseph to deliver up Venice to 
Napo- leon 111 and make usc“ of him as an inteiinediary for the negotiation 
of apeace with Italy, then push the southern army n()rthwards and so 
continue the struggle with Prussia even if h(! had to summon the Landsturm 
(general levy of the ])eople), soon gave way to sober recognition of the fact 
that peace must be made with the victor. On tlie other liand, Bismarck’s 
wisdom and fore- sight in face of the formidable attitude of France and in 
the interest of the main object of his policj-, were successful in restraining 
the Prussian king 
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from making anuexations at the expense of Austria and Saxony. The for- 
mation of the North German confederation and Prussia’s treaties of alliance 
with the conquered states of South Germany preceded (July 5th-25th) the 
Nikolsburg negotiations (July 26th) and the definite Peace of Prague vrtth 
Austria (August 23rd). 


Austria withdrew from Italy and from Germany, with which she had been in 
close historical and political connection for more than a thousand years ; 
and thus the German qxiestion was finally solved in favour of the 
predominance of Prussia and the idea of German unity. 


THE A USOLEICH WITH HUNGARY AND THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
DUALISM OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY DOWN TO THE NEW 
INTERNAL CRISIS OF CISLEI- THANIA (1867-1878) 


The entry of the whilom Saxon prime-minister, Ferdinand Freiherr von 
Beust, who had hitherto represented the anti-Prussian policy of the central 
states, into the service of Austria as conductor of foreign affairs (October 
30th, 1866), opens an era of transition which briugs with it the retirement of 
the minister of the interior, Belcredi, aud an Ausgleich (agreement) with 
Hungary. 


When, on the 6th of January, 1867, Belcredi dissolved the provincial diets 
of the Alpine districts aud also those of the Bohemian group of terri- tories 
and of Galicia, because there his federalistic system seemed to be com- 
batted, while, on the other hand, in Prague and LemlxTg the strife between 
the various nationalities was raging furiously; and when writs for elections 


to provincial diets neretherissted-forthe purpese of securing trom the eww 


eralist majority with a refusal of the elections, aud at the same time issued a 
declaration signifying that they would only depute an “ordinary” “constitu- 
tional ” Reichsrath. 


In this they could at least count on the support of Beust, whose removal the 
federalists were endeavouring to obtain; and Beust hastened Belcredi ‘s 
dismissal, which involved a i-econstruction of the ministry (February 7th, 
1867). Beust was placed at its head, and soon (March) we also find a trusted 
follower and old friend of the emperor. Count Eduard Taafife, included iu it 
as minister of the interior. Ten years later, under the same conditions, he 
was destined to provoke a fresh state crisis. 


Beust, new to the state of affairs in Austria, and rather au acute diploma- tist 
than a solid statesman, had soon made up his mind to make an Ausgleich 
with Hungary according to Deilk’s scheme or Forrtiel â€”? a course which 
was indeed unavoidable; on the other hand, he was resolved to maintain for 
Gisleithauia the “narrow” Reichsrath as the only representative body 
possible for the western half of the empire. Thus the imperial i-escript of 
the 27th of February addressed to the Hungarian diet, by its recognition of 
“statutory continuity” {Rrrhtsconthiidfaf) in Hungary and of her 
coustitutiou of 1848 a€” implying the final ahaiidimment of the ceutralistic 
idea of unification which Schmerling’s constitutionalism had still 


maintained a€” opened a new era in the existence of the Austrian state ; and 
nothing is more significant of the change of the times and of the state policy 
than the fact that the formation of the new responsible ministry of Hungary 
fell to Count Julius Andriissy, who from 1849 to 1850 had been counted 
amongst those condemned aud exiled by the government. 


On the 8th of June the corouatiou of the emperor Francis Joseph took 
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Dl;i¢C@ in Iluiipiry -with histoii<;il disiilay. Tninslcitliaiiia wa.slioiifoforth 
only iinilt'd with Ci.slcilliania (lyna.slically ami tiii-ou;/li llic niini.stric.s of 
lurcij^n alVaiis lor war and fill’ inii)i'i-ial (inancc, and inatlcis concerning; 
tlic common afl'airs reproscntt'd by these three departments were arranjjjed 
tlin)iit;h llu^ niedinm of delej^ations selected on eithei' si(l(> in the diet and 
the Heiclisrath. For Transleithaiiia there was henceforth only a “kinj;” of 
IInntjary, and hen-. tlii’i’e was a conlident |)iescntinient that the <'eiilie of 
Mra\ity of the divided monarchy would be moved evt'r farther and farther 
eiust â€” a view in which Bismarck also re<;arded the future of Austria. 


The trernian liberals of Austria s;iw in Hungary an ally against Slav fed- 
eralism, and the latter found consolation in the hasty manner in which the 
Ausgleich had been i)repared, esjM’ cially in the decideil ineiiuality in the 
a])- pi)rtioninent of the mutual disbursements or (piota for common 
aO’airs; for, in accordance \ilh it, 70 percent, fell on Austria and .‘50 
Jercent. on” lInngary.” This condition, .settled at lii-st foi’ ten years, 
henceforth forms the chief linan- cial crux of the Au.sgleich, and in it, apart 
from the question of how to bring about a profitable customs- and 
commercial-union between the two powers and adjust the economical 
rivalry of Austria and Hungary, originates the lasting dillicnlty of the 
renewal of the Austro-IIJungarian Ausgleich from dec- ade to decade. 


Transleithania had now become a i)olitical body in which Transylvania was 
absorbed and the old Serbian ‘“‘Wojwodina” disai)peared. Ooatia, also, 

which had been excluded from the negotiations concerning the Ausgleich in 
consequence of it.s efforts for separate existence, had to accommodate itself 


to th(^ jNlIagyar jji-e-eminence in spite of the separate position accorded to 
it with its ban and thre(“ i)rovincial ministers. Its Ausgleich with Hungary 
stipu- lat<'S for 55 ])er cent, of iho rciveuues of the province, for the 
expenses of common ati'airs, and the despatch of forty-three deputies to the 
Hungaiian diet. That historic heirloom, the old Austrian military frontier, is 
also on th(A way to abolition and i)artition. 


In his .struggle for national and political self-preservation the Magyar was 
designedly and recklessly centralist, in oi)j)osition to the historical 
autonomy of Transylvanian Saxonland and all efforts after separate 
exi.stence on the part of other non-I\lagyar elements of the population ; he 
introduced his tongue as the legal language of the state, an 


In contrast to this, an essential and deplorable delect is shown by the 
development of the Austrian constitution, which hail been interrupted in 
1S50, again attem])ted by Schm(>rling in 1.561 though on other lines, 
stopped by Belcredi from 186.5-1S()7, and onc(“ more taken in hand under 
Beu.st in the four fundamental laws of the 21st of December. 1867 ; the 
firm establishment of a single state language, the (Jerman, as an es.sential 
pl(>dge of the predomi- nance of the feeling for the states in compensation 
for all failings, was want- ing and was never to be attained. 


So on the 1st of December, 1867, the new ministry of Cisleithania, usually 
called the Burgermimstcrium â€” in which we find a Pole, Count Alfred 
Potocki â€” comes on the scenic under the presidency of Prince Carlos 
Auersjierg, who was replaced by t’onnt TaatTe, provisionally on the 26th of 
September, 1867, and definitively after the 1 7th of April, 1869. Besides 
these there were the three above-mentioned An.stro-Hungarian “imperial 
ministers” (Rcichsminin- tcr) for common affairs, foreign finance, and war. 
There now begins an epoch of ministerial activity and |>arliamentari.sm in 
Austria which was calculated and destined to produce much that was 
durable and fruitful. 


The three denominational laws (May 2.5th, 1868) made a beginning, after 
which Austria finally abandoned the concordat of the year 1855 and 
prepared 
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for its formal abolition. Thereupon followed the new political organisation 
(Giskra, minister of the interior; Herbst, minister of justice), with its separa- 
tion of the judicial machinery from the political or administrative govern- 
ment, the funding of the public debt (imperial minister of finance first Von 
Becke, then Melchior Lonyay, and Austrian minister of finance, Brestl), and 
also (October) the reform of the joint Austro-Hungarian army by the law 
concerning universal conscription with a period of three years’ service in 
the line (imperial war minister Freiherr von Kuhn), the formation of the 
Aus- trian militia (Landwehr) with its own minister (the counterpart to this 
is found in Hungary in the institution of the Honveds or “defenders of the 
coun- try,” established in 1848), as well as the reintroduction of juries and 
the new general law concerning national schools. 


For the foreign policy of the monarchy the “tragedy “in Mexico â€” the vio- 
lent end at Queretaro (June 19th, 1867) of the archduke Maximilian, whom 
a visionary longing for great achievements and the interested policy of 
Napo- leon III had enticed from Austria into a hazardous position as elected 
” em- peror ” of the Mexicans, and whom at the decisive moment France 
had aban- doned to his destruction a€” was only of some significance in that 
the emperor of the French, irritated at Prussia’s rapid and unforeseen 
accession of power, was desirous of paving the way to an understanding 
with the court of Vienna, and under the name of a visit of condolence 
effected a meeting with the emperor Francis Joseph at Salzburg (August 
18th-23rd). 


If the Austrian imperial chancellor, Count Beust, veiled all thoughts of 
vengeance on Prussia, and, on the other hand, the ditliculty of putting down 
the rebellion of the Dalmatian Kriwoschtjie diverted the attention of Austria 
from the great political question of the threatening collision between France 
and Germany and fixed it for a time on the south, yet the relations between 
Vienna and Paris continued and French diplomacy spared no efforts to 
secure Austria’s alliance for the war against Prussia. 


But the sympathies of the German Austrians ranged themselves decidedly 
on the side of Prussia as the pre-eminent power of Germany and her 
national protector; and in this they were in accord with the view represented 


by the Hungarian minister-president Count Julius Andrdssy, that, for the 
sake of the dualism and, above all, of the security of Hungaiy, it was 
imperative to adhere unswervingly to the position of 1866 and the 
arrangement between Austria and Prussia as the peace concluded at Prague 
had established it. 


But the main point was that Prussia was certain of the friendly alliance of 
Eussia in the case of Austria’s taking arms in favour of France. Thus in 
July, 1870, the policy of the Vienna cabinet was confined to the path of a 
Strict neutrality, although a military preparedness against Russia, in any 
case for the protection of Galicia, was kept in view ; and soon the world 
beheld the downfall of Napoleon’s empire and the appearance of the 
German Empire of Prussia, whose recognition by Austria could meet with 
no difficulties. 


But meantime a new crisis in the internal politics of Austria was prepar- ing 
and bringing a serious danger to the constitutional gains of the years 1867- 
1868, to centralism, and consequently to the preponderance of the Ger- man 
liberals in the Reichsrath. Already in August, 1868, the Czech federalists 
and nationalists, encouraged by the successes of Hungary, had announced, 
in a declaration drawn up independently of the provincial diet of Prague, 
that they were resolved to win the same kind of separate position for the 
territory of the “Bohemian crown”; the Galician Poles had brought forward 
a similar claim in their “resolution “in the provincial diet of Lemberg, and 
the federal- ists and clericals of German Austria sided with them in the 
struggle with the German liberal Burgerministerium. Unfortunately, the 
latter fell to pieces of itself through personal enmities and political 
differences ; so that it was sub- 
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jec’tod (Jamiiiry-Mareh, 1870) to a new reconstruction, and this was soon 


ac- companied by a secession in the Reichsrath, whicli inllicted a l)h)W on 
ijarlia- mentarisni, and by the dissolntion of the refractory i)rovincial diet. 


The reconstructed ministry h)st all credit even with its own Ciernian liberal 
party, and also the conlidence of the Crown, nowfallinjj; more and more 
under the inlUience of its enemies. Thus it came a.LCain to tin- perilous 
attem])t to solve the knotty internal prol)lem of Cisleithania by way of 
federalism, as Belcredi had jtreviously suj;<;ested. The first to enter on this 
iath (April, 1870), but hesitatinfly, as one who was only lialf a federalist 
and anxious to restore internal jieace, was the new minister-])resident Count 
Alfred Potoeki, a Galician inaf;nate; but when he, desj)airing of any 
success, retired, February 7th, 1871, it was followed with much decision by 
his successor, CJonnt Karl Hohenwart, a strict federalist, a champion of the 
October dii)lonia, and a nobleman of feudalist and clerical views, iu whose 
cabinet two Czechs and a Pole took their seats. 


When, on the 12th of September, the new ministry of Cif’ eithania empha- 
sised the “legal position of the Crown of Bohemia” by a “royal rescript” to 
the provincial diet of Bohemia, this was immediately followed by the so- 
called “fundamental articles” of Slavonian Bohemia, of the 9th of October, 
as an embodiment of its demands and at the same time a protest against the 
continu- ance of Cisleithania as a ” newly created state structure.” Then 
came PrazAk’s motion in the provincial diet of [Moravia for the union of 
Moravia and Aus- trian Silesia with Bohemia. The government wished by 
means of new elec- tions to 0])pose the German liberals as centralists anil 
adherents of the consti- tution with a federalistic majority ; but encountered 
such a vigorous resistance in the camp of the opposing party and also in 
Hungary, who saw her interests threatened by the federalist experiment, that 
the imperial chancellor, Count Beust, and Count Andrassy, succeeded in 
persuading the emperor against the project and brought about the dismissal 
of the Hohenwart cabinet. 


Before this (August), the importaiit interview of the Austro-Hnngarian 
monarch, Emperor Francis Joseph, with the German emperor, William I, 
had taken place at Wels-Ischl and Gastein, at which the two imperial 
chancellors, Bismarck and Beust, are said to have come to an agreement as 
to the bases of a friendly relation. Beust had then no idea that Hohenwart ‘s 
resignation would be closely followed by his own dismissal (tith of 
November), and the falling into abeyance of the imperial chancellorship. 
Count Julius Audrilssy, previously minister-president of Hungary, took his 


year should be called Alexander. Although certain books of the Bible are 
later than the dissolution of the Persian Empire, Alexander’s name is not 
mentioned in any ; he is only referred to under various figures in the dreams 
and visions of the book of Daniel. Thus the great figure which 
Nebuchadrezzar beholds in a dream, the iron thighs (Daniel ii. 32—40), the 
fourth terrible beast in Daniel’s dream (vii. 7, 19), the goat coming from the 
west in the following vision (viii. 5 seq.’), and, lastly, the great king (xi. 3), 
stand for the Macedonian kingdom or Alexander the Great. 


The dissolution of the Persian Empire at first brought about no substantial 
change in the political and religious condition of the Jews, and the 
influences bred of the diffusion of Greek civilisation in Anterior Asia were 
not felt by them till much later. But, generally speaking, the state of the 
Jewish commonwealth during this period and down to the wars of the 
Maccabees is wrapped in a certain amount of obscurity, since the lack of 
Biblical records throws us back almost entirely on the narrative of 
Josephus, who himself drew from somewhat turbid sources and did not sift 
his material with sufficient care. After the rapid decline of the Macedonian 
kingdom and during the conflict of Alexander’s generals among 
themselves, Palestine, together with Phoenicia and Coele-Syria, became the 
apple of discord between the rulers of the Syrian and Egyptian kingdoms. 
Ptolemy I (Lagi or Soter reigned until 283) seized Jerusalem in the year 320 
by a sudden attack on the Sabbath (on which day no resistance was 
ofl^ered) and carried away a large number of Jews to Egypt, where some of 
them were sold as slaves and some enrolled in tlie royal army. Ptolemy, 
however, did not gain permanent possession of the country until the battle 
of Gaza, in 312, after which he again marched into Jerusalem, but acted 
with great clemency, so much so that many Jews of consequence migrated 
with him to Egypt, one of them being a learned man of the name of Ezekias 
(Hizkiah). The high priests at the time were Onias I, in 330, and his son 
Simon I, in 310. 


place as minister of for- eign affairs for both sections of the empire. He 
became the main pillar of the dualism, the protector of [Magyar interests, 
and, as the possessor of Bis- marck’s confidence in international politics, 
also the advocate of a good under- standing with Prussia. 


Thus in Cisleithania German liberal centralism once more took the helm. 
The new ministry (Nov(>mber 2.5th, 1871), usually called the 
BoMorenministe- rium, with Prince Adolf Auersperg at its head, was to a 
certain extent a con- tinuation of the Biirgcrministerium of the years 1867- 
1870, worked in the .same direction, and hoped l)y the elective reform bill 
of the’|.‘tth of February, 187,3 (minister of the interior. Doctor Las.ser), to 
make an advance towards the establi.shment of a federalistic majority 
througli the elections to the Reichsrath. The.se had hitherto been made 
through the provincial diets; but now direct Reichsrath elections were 
introduced indei)endently of the provin- cial diets â€” a measure which at a 
previous time it had been attempted to carry out in individual cases, as, for 
instance, for Bohemia, but which was now ad(>i)ted by both hon.ses, peers 
and deputies, and sanctioned by the Crown as a law (A))ril .3rd). At the 
same time was accomplished an increase of the number of deputies from 
203 to 3’y.i, and they were henceforth chosen in the 
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“A «lective circles” of the province from curia or groups representing the 
various interests: great land owners (^5), towns, chambers of commerce 
(137 together), and four country districts (131). 


This reform was followed in January, 1874 a€” in the time of the new 
admin- istration of the office of minister of education and public worship by 
Karl von Stremayr a€” by the “denominational laws,” which culminated in 
the tinal aboli- tion of the concordat (1868) and brought about a second 
passionate protest on the part of the Roman curia. This attitude of Rome, 
the resolutions in con- tiadiction to history and the spirit of the times, the 
new dogmas of the papacy, prepared in Austria as elsewhere the way for the 
Old Catholic {altkathoUschen) movement. 


But the greatest difttculty was immediately i)repared for tlie new ministry 
by the renewal of the financial Ausgleich with Hungary, where Deilk’s 
party (Jauuai-y, 1876) blended with the left centre into the liberal 
“government party” supported the new minister-president, Koloman Tisza 
(October, 1875), and succeeded in procuring the conversion of the Austrian 
national bank into an “Austro- Hungarian bank” (June 27th, 1878), as a 
logical con- sequence of the state dualism. 


When the new phase of the eastern question came up, when the Christian 
rajahs in Herzegovina and Bosnia rose in rebellion (1875), when Russia ap- 
peared in favour of the principalities of the Balkan Peninsula which had 
become insubordinate to the Porte, and when finally the war of Czar 
Alexan- der II with Turkey broke out and the Peace of San Stefano (March 
3rd, 1878) was forced on the Russians a€” the Berlin congress (June) 
assigned to the Austro-Hungarian monarchy the occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the hinterlands of Dalmatia and Croatia, and this “occupation 
” was effected after a tough contest with the predominant Turkish 
population in those i)rovinces (18th of August). But now the German liberal 
party committed the fatal mistake of pushing their adherence to principles 
to an extreme, when they raised a most ill-timed outcry against the 
occupation, and in this way gave oifence to the Crown and cut the ground 
from under the feet of the ministry of their own party, which had been 
tottering ever since 1876. The result was that in July, 1878, Prince 
Auersperg and his colleagues had to request the Crown’s permission to 
resign. 


THE ERA OF THE CISLEITHANIAN AUSGLEICH (1879-1898) 


The Aneis]“ierg German liberal ministry, the DoMorrmnuji.“ferium, was 
soon to vanish from liic scene. The imperial minister of finance, Dcinctis, 
failed to form a new cabinet, and so, ou the 16th of February, |.s7i), tiic 
celebrated Count Taaffe assumed the diificult task. Taaffe, who possessed 
the emperor’s confidence, was a political empiric, a scorner of fixed 
principles and of parlia- mentarism, a coustaut opportunist, and accustomed 
to find himself at home in every situation. Recently, from 1871 to 1878, he 
had been governor of the Tyrol. The Auersperg cabinet had been dissolved 
on the 6th of October, 1878, but had continued to manage the affairs of the 


state until the 16th of February, 1879. Taaffe had first to construct a new 
transition ministry with individual members of the previous one, and after 
the 13th of August he had, as minister-president, to provide for the 
composition of a government which, as a coalition ministry (including the 
Old Czech Prazdk), should achieve the ” reconciliation ” of the various nat 
ionalities on the basis of the constitution â€” that is, eft’ect an Ausgleich in 
Cisleithania. 


Since this could be brought about only at the expense of the German con- 
stitutional party, the so-caUed Left, and as the latter set itself against 
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Tiuiffo’s programme, he emleavouretl lo secure the adherence of the 
Galiciaii I’oh’s a€” who were constantly ntore and more favouied 
politically in tlu^ matter (>r their autonomy; of the Old and Young Czechs, 
and of (he federalistic clcri cal party under Hohenwart’s Icaderslii]) 3€” the 
so-called Kiglit Centrea€” wlio now joined together as the Right, and found 
themselves in the majority with KiS votes agiunst 145 of the Jjeffr (forty 
deputies renuiined free lances, not siiliug with either party). The Right now 
became flie governmeut party. 


This decided alteration in iuternal conditions, so threatening to German 
liber.Uism in Cisleithania, somewhat counterbahinced the important agree- 
ment concluded between Bismarck and Andnlssy. In this the object of the 
t’oinier was to secure Germany against schemes of reprisal on the part of 
France and the Russian Empire, whose alliance the republic was courting, 
while Andrassy had in view the protection of the dualism of Austria- 
Hungary and of the Magyar element against the idea of Slav unity 
(September 21st- October Ttli, 1S7!>). This agi’ cement acconii)lislied 
thealliance of Austria and Germany in the inteiests of peace and mutual 
defence. 


This was Andrassy “s last jjolitical achievement. He resigned immediately ; 
his successor at the foreign office was Ileinrich Freiherr von Haymerle 
(.since 1877 Austrian and)as.sador to the royal Italian court in Rome), who 


continued in the course of policy marked out by Andrdssy ; and on his 
death, soon after (October 10th, 1881), he was followed in his turn by 
Count Gustav Kalnoky, who did the .same, and in unison with Bismarck 
arranged the expansion of thA«/ German and Austrian alliance into a trii)le 
alliance a€” Austria, Germany, and Italy as opposed to France and Russia 
(1883). From this time forward the triple alliance of central Europe 
remained the guiding line of continental politics and the point of attack for 
the Slav world of Austria, as was lepeat- edly the case even in Hungary 
with the ojiposition party. 


Tivaffe’s attempt at an Ausgleich liad to begin with concessions to the 
Czechs (language ordinance of the 10th of April, 1880) and to the clei-icals 
(new school ordinance of the 2nd of May, 1883, as an amendment of some 
})rovisions of the school law of 1869), and he was soon embarrassed by 
com- prehensive demands. 


On the other hand, the opposition of the Germans in Bohemia to the grow- 
ing a.scendency of the Czechs was increasing in vigour. The government 
was anxious to silence it, and in January, 1890, opened the Vienna 
Ausgleich- confereuce, intended, amongst other things, to investigate the 
question of the nationalistic delimitation of the judicial circuits, which had 
been the crying one on the German side since 188(i. Besides this, Tiuiffe 
had also to iiupiire into the juactical neccssily of insisting on German as the 
.statt^ language, which was repeatedly cmi)hasised, in especial by the 
military party and its leader Archduke Albeit as <'liief inspector of the 
forces. But the German liberal motion (by Wnrnibrand) mad(^ in the 
Reichsrath in 1880 and 1884 had against it the main forces of the whole 
Right as well as the Gernum feudal- ists and clericals, and was laid iuside. 


Thus the Ausgleich ministry remained in an uncertain attitude, wavering 
between the German constitutional |>arty, the united Left, and its 
o]>Jionent, the united Right. In February, ISiU, the place of the minister of 
tinanc(>, Dnna jewski, a Pole, was taken by the fJerman Austrian, Doctor 
StA«‘inl)ach. In Ilungarj’ also the government’s difliculties increased, for 
their i)arty had against it a growing o]Jiposition, which was composed of the 
so-calle 
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which the opposition would have already claimed for his father iu 1889, this 
independence party possesses iu him a leader, though one of moderate 
abilities. 


Meantime, in view of the growing opposition, the minister-president Tisza 
had given in his resignation; he was followed (March, 1890) by Count 
Julius Szapdry, who was compelled to retire by the opposition of the clergy 
in the Protestant question (November, 1892), after which the new minister- 
president Wekerle became all the more urgent for civil marriage, the 
regulation of mixed marriages, the legal acceptation of the Jewish faith, and 
the freedom of religious worship. But Wekerle fell into disgrace with the 
Crown through the intrigues of the “Kossuth party,” and iu December, 
1894, resigned his post to Freiherr Desiderius Bdnfl’y. 


Shortly after this (1895, May) occurred the dispute on the question of ju- 
risdiction between BdnfiFy and the imperial minister of foreign affairs, 
Kdlnoky, in the affair of the nuncio Agliardi and his attempt to summon the 
episcopate of Hungary to resist the new church laws. The circumstance that 
this dispute ended in the retirement of Kdlnoky shows that in such trials of 
strength Hun- garya€” as both before and after â€” retained the advantage. 
Kdlnoky’s successor was the Polish nobleman, Count Agenor Goluchowski, 
son of the minister of that name who held ofiBce in the year 1860. 


It is significant that the last months of the “conciliatory ministry” (Ver- 
sbhmingsministerium) were accompanied by the refractoiy conduct of the 
Young Czechs, who in the provincial diet of Prague (May) resorted for the 
first time to a method of opposition hitherto unheard of â€” that of riotous ” 
obstruction ” â€” and by a rising of the Slav mob in Prague (September) 
which resulted in a state of siege. On the other hand, Steinbach’s 
proposition, brought forward on October 10th a€” a new method of election 
to the Eeichsrath for the curia of the towns and country districts a€” was 
destined to make the government i>opu- lar with the social democrat party, 
the advocates of the working class a€” the “small man ” {der Ideine Mann). 
This party had been gradually increasing in strength, and by its means the 
opposition of the Left was to be reduced to a yet smaller minority. But as 
not only the Left but also the German con- servative feudalists (the 


Hohenwart party) and the Poles as agrarians made a decided stand against 
this bill, the Taaffe ministry suffered a parliamentary defeat and resigned 
(November 11th, 1893). 


The cabinet now appeared as a continiiation of that of Taaffe, again under 
the guise of a coalition ministry, but by means of a compromise with the 
Left it was far better balanced than the retiring one and composed of Ger- 
man liberals, Poles, and German conservative liberals. At its head was 
placed Prince Alfred Windischgriitz, the younger, without a portfolio. He 
also had as little success in pushing tliroiigh the election reform as in 
advanc- ing the cause of the nationalist Ausgleich in Cisleithania, and 
finally came to grief over the opposition of the Left to the bill for a Slav 
gymnasium in the Styrian town of Cilli. This measure was forced on the 
government by the Slovenes of Inner Austria and their allies in the 
Eeichsrath, when the Left immediately threatened to secede from the 
coalition. The Windischgriitz cabinet at once (June 19th, 1895) gave place 
to a “transition “or bureaucratic ministry formed by the governor of Lower 
Austria, Erich von Kielmannsegg, which was immediately followed 
(October 2nd) by a new conciliatory coalition ministry, of mainly German 
complexion. Its president was the Polish count, Kasimir Badeni, previously 
governor of Galicia, the man of a “strong hand.” 


In his brief programme emphasis is indeed laid on “a powerful, patriotic 
Austria, advancing with solidaiity,” as the goal to work for, but the govern- 
ment adhered to the Eight as the government party and consequently was 
only too soon compelled to engage in a sharp encounter with the German 
Left in the Eeichsrath. Still, the new government was successful in passing 
(Febru- 
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ary, 1S96) the elective reform of TaafTe ami Stcinbach, in accordance with 
which every citizen of twenty-four years of iiye was eufrancliised under 


certain conditions; and conse(iuently the five curiie or “general elective 
chusses” were brought into existence, and seventy-two new members were 


added to the three hundred and fifty-three of which the house of deputies 
had hitherto consisted. 


The elections in ([uestion not only resulted in nian_- ilislaiiccs in the hu- 
miliation of the tierman liberals, who were already greatly di\i(led among 
themselves and outstripped in influence and political credit by the younger 
groups on the Left (popular parly, German progressive party, free Germau 
union. Old (Jernian or Scluinen-r i)arty), but the icsulls also strengthened 
the social democrats (lil’ leen deputies) and their oijponcnts, the Christian 
socialists, a group which was connected with the clericals and the Catholic 
J)opular party (it had its origin in anti-Semitism), and which, since the 
ap])earance of Karl Lueger as a candidate for the office of burgonuister in 
Vienna, had acquired for itself the pre-eminence in the municipal council of 
the inii)erial capital. They (tweufy-seveu deputies) became in a certain 
sense the pointer in the balance of the i)arliament’s resolutions, since the 
united Rigiit, as the govern- ment party, counted without them two hundred 
and fifteen de])Uties, aud stood facing an opposition of one hundred and 
seventy-eight deputies of the united Left, exclusive of tlie social democrats. 


Badeui published a new language ordinance for the transaction of official 
business iu Bohemia (April, 1S97), in which his chief aim was to win over 
the Young Czechs; and he also attempted, by a provisional measure 
(jA»uvisoriuin) to get over the difficulties in the way of renewing the A 
ustro- Hungarian Ausgleich. These proceedings at once precipitated a 
tumultuous outburst of indignation in the form of the “Germau obstruction,’ 
and from the 2-lth to the 2()th of October there were fresh tunudfs in the 
house of dei)uties, till matters came to such a pass that the Badeni ministry 
had no course left to it but to resign (November 2Sth, ]897). 


3 


The Crown now made an attempt at the formation of a ” Bureaucratic min- 
istry,” of Germau complexion, through the agency of Freiherr I’aul von 
Gautsch, who had pre\iously bt^n minister of public worship and education 
; but this was followed, as early as the 7th of March, 1898, by a new cabinet 
presided over by the ex-governor of Bohemia, Count Francis Tlium, a 
feudal- ist. In this “reconstruction ” a Young Czech, Doctor Kaizl, for the 
first tinu/ took his place as finance minister, aud soon a nu’mi)er of the 


Catholic people’s party, the Tyrolese Freiherr von Dipaidi, became finance 
minister. 


In Hungary, which in 1897 celebrated with much pomp and stir the festival 
of the thous;indth anniversary of her existence, the so-called independence 
party and the pojmlar party com])elled the resignation of the premier 
Banffy (February, 1898), when Kolonian Szell took his place and had to 
accept as a legacy the difficult work of the financial Ausgleich. 


On the 2nd of December, 1898, amid these intestiue conflicts, closed the 
fiftieth year of rule of the emperor Francis Joseph, who was now sixty-eight 
years old, and whose reign had been fraught with severe trials and abrujjt 
changes of political system. The violent death of his son and heir, Rudolf, 
ou the 30th of January, 1889, the murder of the empress Ejiizabelh in 
Geneva, September 10th, 1898, by the mad act of aTi anarchist, are the 
tiagic incidents in his personal life as a ruler before his jubilee. A successor 
to his throne was appointed iu Francis Ferdinand, the eldest son of his 
deceased brother, Archduke Karl Ludwig, heir of the house of the dukes of 
3rodena-Este, which had, however, been dispossessed in Italy a€” a hous(! 
closely connected with that of Habsburg-Lorraine. This affair, as well as the 
nuirriage of the archduke Ferdinand with the countess Chotek, was a much 
agitated state question, especially in Hungary. 
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The years 1899-1902 afl’ord by no meaiis a cheerful view of the internal 
affairs of Cisleithania. In 1899 (September 23r(i) the Thixin ministry had to 
yield to the attack of the German opposition. It was followed by a “bureau- 
cratic ministry ” got together at command of the Crown by the ex-governor 
of Styria, Count Manfred Clary Aldringen, who was honestly anxious for a 
political and nationalistic Ausgleich in Cisleithania, as is shown by the 
abroga- tion of Badeni’s language ordinance. 


He failed in his mission, and so within a few weeks it became necessary 
(December 21st, 1899) to reorganise the new ” bureaucratic ministry ” 
under the presidency of the minister of railways, Heiurich von Wittel, that 
at least the provisional arrangement for the Ausgleich with Hungary might 
be dis- posed of. But in January, 1900, Ernst von Korber took Wittel’s place 
as president and minister of the interior in the newly constructed 
bureaucratic ministry, where besides the ” native minister ” for Poland room 
was also found for one for Czech Bohemia. 


Yet skilfully as the premier of this latest ministry manages his tactics and 
labours to weaken the growing pressure of the Slav demands, it is only with 
difBculty that he maintains his footing, in momentary expectation of a slip, 
on a steep incline which Taafife’s “Ausgleich policy ” created, and the 
renewal of the financial Ausgleich with Hungary remains a grievous task 
which he was compelled to undertake, a point round which there revolves 
again and again the question of a Cisleithauian ministry in its i-elations to a 
Hungarian one. For on the one hand the influential parties demand with 
increasing clamour a revision of the Ausgleich which shall be more in 
favoiu- of the western half of the emjiire; while on the other an obstinate 
resistance is offered to any further burdening of Hungary. 


Besides this, the Welsch Tyrolese or Trentiuo question, the pressure of the 
Italians iu Tyrol for complete administrative separation from German Tyrol, 
imperatively demands a decision. The foundation of Slav and Italian high 
schools appears merely as a consequence of natioualistic struggles, whilst 
on the other hand the plan of again calling into existence a university at 
Salzburg seems only a necessity of clerical party tactics. The movement in 
Cisleithania in favour of a so-called “break with Eome, ” the ostentatious 
conversions to the Protestant faith amongst the German population, spring 
from sentiments of German nationalism and from indignation at the attitude 
of the German Austrian clerics iu discounting those sentiments; whilst in 
the Austrian clergy the Slav agitation possesses an important ally, and 
amongst the southern Slavs of Austria efforts are being made in favour of 
the introduc- tion of the old Slav litiu-gy. 


On both sides of the Leitha the advance of the extreme and radical party ia 
constantly becoming more perceptible; only in Hungary, where, moreover, 


the clerics remain nationalist in their views, has the government still a 
strong, coherent liberal party at its disposal, whilst in Cisleithania this is not 
the case. Especially deplorable is the division into parties and the disunion 
among themselves which has been increasing in the ranks of the German 
population ever since 1879, and their intestine war to the damage of their 
Own great cause and of the German leadership in the parliamentary life of 
the empire. 


The oriental question is moving towards a new and formidable crisis. Any 
moment may lead to the advance of the Austrians f rom Novi-Bazar, and 
bring in its train complications of incalculable extent, either over Albanian 
affairs with Italy, or in the Montenegrin, Servian, and Bulgarian question 
with 
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Russia. For tin’ prosoiit iiolliiiit; is iiioic desirable than llie iiiclusioii in the 
monarchy proi)er of IJusnia and Herzegovina, not only in Pael, lul also in 
name, as ” New Austiia,” and the abi‘0};ation of tiie ticaly with tin- i’ orte, 
dated the 21st of April, 1S7!(, in accordance wilii which Au.stria-IInn}i;ary 
administers thosi’ countries as a trust, while the sultan remains their 
sovereign . â€” a relation which was and remains a fiction. 


The unha[)py consequences of the costly changes of political system, of 


unfortunate wars and occu]>ations, of heavy financial and economical 
crises, and â€” as tlirQn;!iont iMiiope in th<' last decades â€” the niiliniited increase of the 


demands of the military administration for the maintenance of tlu armed peace, find their 


retlection in the history of Austro-Hungarian finance, of the national debt, 
of the debit and credit in the state accounts a€” a history full of pathological 
interest. The machineiy of state and communal taxation works on 
unceasing, without being able to find many new points of attack or contriv- 
ing to adjust itself to the ability of the taxi)ayer. 


The most ominous phenomenon for an agrarian state as Austria-Htingary 
was and is a€” the decline of the class of peasant farmers, the crowding of 
the country population into the great and ever-growing cities a€” is by no 


UNDER THE SELEUCIDS 


With the battle of Gaza in 312 is associated, among the Jews as among 
other oriental nations, the ” era of the Seleucids ” (also called Minjan 
Shtarot — cera contractuum — and, probably, “[the years] of the rule of the 
Hellenes “) which remained in use during the Middle Ages and even later. 
When afterwards the era of the creation of the world also came into use ! 


among the Jews, most Jewish chronologists, in order to reduce the two to a 
[‘ See also the chapter in the later books devoted to Greece and Alexander. ] 
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common standard, assumed that the era of the Seleucids had begun in the 
year 3448 after the creation of the world, and one thousand after tlie coming 
forth out of Egypt. They accordingly reduced any given date of the Seleucid 
era to the corresponding date after the creation of tlie world by adding 3447 
to it, and to the corresponding date of tlie Christian era (with precision only 
for the first nine months of the year, as the Seleucid year begins in autumn) 
by deducting the Seleucid date from 312 to find the year B.C., or deducting 
312 from it to find the year A.D. Asarja de’ Rossi, in the twenty-third 
chapter of Meor Utiajim, enlarges upon the error of Jewish chronologists, 
who identify the beginning of the Seleucid era with the beginning of Greek 
dominion in Asia. 


For more than a century Judea remained under the rule of the Greek kings 
of Egypt, and on the whole enjoyed, with slight interruptions, a period of 
happy tranquillity and benevolent treatment. The relation of the kings of 
Egypt to the country cannot have been widely different from that of the 
kings of Persia, the commonwealth was represented abroad by the high 
priest, whose first business it was to see to the levying of the taxes. After 


means counterbalanced by a remunerative expansion of trath’ and 
commerce by land and sea. The state idea, which in the new generation that 
1ms grown u]) since 1866 no longer posses.ses its essential hold in jxiwer 
and success, is ominously declining l)efore the disintegrating nationalist 
movement in the direction of federalism on the i)art of the polyglot 
population of the empire; and although this movement appears to be still far 
enough from its aim, and the ceuti’e of union and gravity still remains in the 
dynasty, and though the vitality and innate force in the life of the state must 
not be underestimated, while the power of self-interest, the instinct of self- 
preservation, still holds together the people of the dual state, even in spitt; 
of themselves, yet nevertheless the foundations of its existence will soou 
have to be defended against a final and far-reaching shock. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF HUNGARY IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Wkitten Specially for the Present Work 

By H. MARNALI 

Professor in the University of Budapest 


“The greatest of the Hungarians, ” Count Stephen Sz6ch6nyi, wrote in 1822 
as a motto for the diary which he kept in German: La Hong He n’ est 
presquepas comptee parmi les nations! (Hungary is hardly reckoned among 
the nations. ) Shortly before, his father had descended to the tomb, 
despairing of the f utui-e of his native country. Herder believed that he 
foresaw the extinc- tion of the Hungarian language. And now Hungary is an 
important element in the political life of Europe, and her people have also 
demonstrated their ability and determination to progress both economically 
and intellectually. This change, at a period which nevertheless was not 
favourable to the devel- opment of the smaller nations, I will now briefly 
describe in its causes and progress. 


Down to the end of the seventeenth century Hungary was in constant and 
active contact with the political and intellectual movements of the West. But 
when the house of Austria and Catholicism acquired the ascendant, they did 
their utmost to prevent this contact from which Protestantism, then very 
powerful in Hungary, derived its force. Under Maria Theresa and Joseph H 
the government did indeed endeavour to do a good deal for the 
improvement of the country, which, owing to the Turkish wars and internal 
anarchy, had remained in a very backward state ; but their best intentions 
were laid open to suspicion and rendered fruitless because they attacked not 
only noble-privi- lege, but also the nationality and self-dependence of the 
realm. Joseph II, by introducing German as the oflBcial language, gave the 
very impulse that was needed to seciu-e a better cultivation and an 
improvement of the Hungarian speech, which had hitherto been somewhat 
neglected in favour of Latin. The diet of 1790, which confirmed the 
constitution, was the first to prescribe the study of the Himgarian language 
in the higher educational institutions. The 
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iiiitaj^onism to the dynasty ceased. The i)rivileged chisses of IlunfAary had 
indeed a common interest with the throne in opposing tlie French revolution 
and its teaching, but the nationalist movement did not cease to work. It is 
just t’i’om this opoch that the continuity of our literature begiu.s. 


Of all this nothing was known in Euroj)e. It was known only that Hun- gary 
was a country of great natural resources, l)ut neglected; it was known that 
its troo])s had fought bravely in all countiies, but still it was regarded 
merely as a province of the Austrian Enijiire erected in 1504. As a fact the 
governmeut of Hungary, albeit independent according to the letter of the 
laws, was merely a dependence of the Vienna administration. After the 
downfall of Xajiolron, in the general exhaustion following on enormous 
elforts, the court thought to clear from its path the last obstacles to absolute 
rule. An attempt was made to raise recruits and demand taxes without con- 
sulting the diet. All this was opposed by the organs of autonomy, the comi- 


tdt.s a€” that is, the assemblies of nobles. This induced the king (emperor) 
Francis I to summon the diet once more in the year IcS25. 


The Hungarian constitution, in the anticpiated form it presented at this time, 
appears rather as a hindrance to progress than as a security for freedom. 
Nevertheless it had a real value, as is fully manifested by the enthusiasm 
with which men fought for it and the sacrifices made for it. With all its 
defects and weaknesses, it not only maintains the privileges of the nobles, 
but also embraces all the remains of the political independence of Hungary 
which the conflicts of centuries had left intact. Briefly : it wiis the legal 
l>ulwaik against absolutism and against the endeavours of the Vienna court 
to gei’manise Hun- gary and incorporate her with the empire. Every attack 
from Vienna made the constitution still dearer to every patriot, and even 
caused the abandonment of abuses to appear as a betrayal. Effectual reform 
was to be thought of only when the natiou itself should undertake it on a 
legislative basis. 


This basis had now be(m won ; from 1848 the constitutional work suffered 
no iuterruiitiou and this epoch was the most fruitful and in many respects 
the most glorious of our modern history. At first the diet merely confined 
itself to seeming the constitution and to the endeavour to add clauses 
making abso- lutism with the illegal recruiting and collection of taxes 
impossible. But soon a much higher and better andiition was awakened â€” 
that of developing the nation’s own forces, and bi-iiigiiig the institutions 
and civilisation of Hun- gary nearer to those of the most advanced states 
a€” in a word, the ambition to convert her into a free modern state. 


In so far as great movements can be the work of an individual, the merit of 
this change is due to Count Stei)hcn S/,<5ch<"nyi. A man full of intellect 
and fire, and yet always with an eye to the practical, a perhaps unique 
nii.xtuic of warm feeling and cold calculation, of imagination and the calm 
understanding of things present, Szechenyi was at this time in the prime of 
manhood. ( He was born in 1791. ) His education had been almost 
exclusively foreign ; it was only as an ofiQcer in Hungarian garrisons that 
he had made a closer ac- quaintance with his own country. As a captain of 
hussars he had distin- guished himself in the Napoleonic wars, and had 
employed the years of peace ill extensive travels, beholding with his own 


eyes the progress of Euro])e and the stagnation of his own nation. Me had 
even thought of emigrating (o America in order to sati.sfy his restless desire 
for achievement. But his patri- otism conquered. The whole of his 
tremendous ambition was devoted to one aim: that of arousing his nation 
from its slumber, and making it free, culti- vatA«>d, and rich, England 
es])ecially serving him as a model. 


A great sensation was made when, in the sitting of the Siundetafel, on the 
3rd of December, 182.5, during the discussion of the erection of the Magyar 
Acaidemy, the magnate in uniform said shortly, ” if such a society comes 
into 
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existence I offer it my auuual incomea€” 60,000 gulden.” For him 
intellectual development stood in the first rank. For if Hungary advanced in 
this direc- tion, not only was her language preserved, but her independence 
was better secured, as though by laws and formulas. His example found 
imitators ; the fund increased, and in 1830 the academy was able to begin 
its labours. 


There was no lack of patriotism, and even in the first decades of the cen- 
tury disinterested men had been found who erected institutions of iiublic 
util- ity. Thus in 1832 Sz6chenyi’s father founded the national museum, and 
his uncle Count George Festetich, the first school of agriculture at 
Keszthely. Sz6ch6uyi’s ofSce was to guide this public spirit into the right 
channels, and not merely to make the necessary reforms welcome to all, not 
only to indicate their logical sequence, but also to arouse the enthusiasm of 
the ruling classes to the point of action and sacrifice. Socially indefatigable, 
he still found time to sketch the picture of the new Hungary in a whole 
series of works which begins with the Credit (1830). To preserve a nation 
for mankind was his aim, and that nation should remain true to its word, its 
king, and its father- land. It was a great step, when Sz/chenyi dared to 
declare in a society wholly feudal that the value of a people consists in the 
number of its scientifi- cally constituted bodies. Universal liability to 
taxation, the emancipation of the serfs, the removal of noble-privilege on 


landed properties were his most important demands. Only by these means 
could a free state be developed. To enhance the commercial strength of the 
country he took part in the start- ing of the steamship service on the 
Danube, blew up the rocks of the Iron Gate, and laid the foundations of the 
Ketteu bridge which was to unite Budapest and make of it a true metropolis. 
This uiidcrtakiug had also a po- litical iniiA»()it;nice, for the nobility, 
hitherto exempt fnmi all customs and taxes, had here to renounce their 
privileges and take the bridge-toll on “their maiden shoulders. ” Hungary 
was to be drawn into the commerce of the world, her products were to 
appear in the world’s market. Intellectual and economical progress was the 
more needful in order that the foreign notions concerning capitalists and 
workmen, which were then invading the country unhindered, might not 
endanger the independence and efforts of the nation. “We cannot command 
history to stand still. The past is gone by; let us go forward!” is the essence 
of his teaching. 


The success of this energy shows that public spirit existed in the country 
and only needed a leader to enable it to take effect. From 1830 the diet fol- 
lowed the path of reform unceasingly ; the resistance of the government and 
of the upper house was overcome. Only in 1837 came a counter blow, when 
the government attacked the freedom of the press and of sjeech. At that 
time Louis Kossuth, the editor of the first parliamentary gazette, and Baron 
Nicho- las Wesselenyi, a f P’iend and travelling companion of Sz6chenyi 
and an impet- uous champion of peasant emancipation, were thrown into 
prison. The diet of 1839-1840 took cognisance of the matter and the 
government had to release the prisoners. This was mainly owing to Francis 
Dedk, the leader of the Stdndetafel. The burdens of the peasants were 
regulated and diminished, the grievances of the Protestants adjusted, the 
Magyar tongue was recognised and introduced as the state language. 


Up till this epoch the national movement had followed a uniform course. 
The diet occupied itself mainly with political questions ; in it the opposition 
was pre-eminent, whilst Sz^ch^nyi turned his attention to social and 
economi- cal matters and carefully avoided any encounter with the 
government. But although by diverse paths, both aimed at the same goal. 
This unity had its fruit. Hungarian literature then matured her first 
masterpieces. The idea that Hungary is once more to win for herself a place 


among the nations is the main theme; and Vorosmarty’s poem Szozat, the 
appropriate national anthem 
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of Huugary, is the poetical expression of the hope and fear which filled 
men’s niinds at the time. [Meu began to belie^â- e in the future of Hungary, 
and even foreign countries began to give symijiatlietic attention lo this 
movement. But in proportion as the movement grew, as its results and 
objects became evi- dent, the dangers which threatened it multiplied. 


Will not a free Hungary, intellectually and economically independent and 
devoted to progress, endeavour to loose the bonds which attach her to 
Austria and which are in many respects so oppressive and even degrading? 
Will she not, reviving her ancient traditions, set herself against the dynasty? 
Sz6- chenyi, loyal and devoted to his king from the crown of his head to the 
sole of his foot, attemjjted to banish this doubt by saying that the interests 
of Hun- gary and her king were in reality the same, and that her close union 
with the whole monarchy and her political position were the first 
considerations. But centuries of struggle had accumulated so much distrust 
in government and people alike, that even a Szechenyi could not entirely 
dissipate it. 


The other dangers wei-e still nearer and more threatening. As is well 
known, Hungary is inhabited not by Hungarians alone. Hitherto property, 
intelligence, and political rights had been almost exclusively in the hands of 
the Magyars, and the best strength of the rest of the population had joined 
with them in order to acquire some influence. The emancipation of the 
peas- ants, the representation of the peojle must change all this. Croats, 
Germans, Slovaks, and Rumanians together were superior in point of 
numbers. Would not these peoples regard the supremacy of the Magyar 
language as an oppres- sion, would they not endeavour to develop their own 
nationalities indepen- dently ? The Croats were already stirring ; amongst 
both northern and south- ern Slavs signs of Panslavism appeared; in a word, 
simultaneously “vith the acquisition of freedom, the problem of 
nationalities rose into prominence. This Szechenyi foresaw, and he also 


indicated the way to meet it. Avoidance of all violence and oppression, and 
on the other hand the de'elopment of Hungary both intellectually and 
economically, in order to preserve and in- crease her traditional 
preponderance, mnst, in his opinion, lead to the calming of antagonisms and 
reconcile the other inhabitants with the dominant nation. ” Every better 
Hungarian helps the cause a€” every worse one repels and makes enemies, 
” was his watchword. He also hoped for magyarisation, but in the most 
ideal fashion, throngli intellectual and material and liberal labour, un- 
ceasingly continued. 


It is easy to sketch the faii-est jjlans ; to execute and give legal form to the 
idea is harder ; but the hardest of all is to transform and guide the world of 
ideas, the whole being of a nation. This Szi’clu’iiyi had to learn by experi- 
ence. After the first successes, after the liigh-soai-ing expectations, his fore- 
sight, his carefully considei-ed schemes appearetl at fault. That clear under- 
standing could not master the passions rooted in the deepest recesses of the 
soul, the impulse towards immediate possession of the object aimed at. And 
this impulse found a powerful leader in Louis Kossuth. After his release 
from prison, Kossuth founded a newspaper and preached the gospel of 
reform with glowing enthusiasm, with all the ornaments of his language and 
all the methods of a])p(‘aliiig to the imagination which his rhetoric 
commanded. Sze- chenyi found himself obliged to stand forward, not 
against the policy, but against the tactics of the tribune of the people. The 
first champion of democ- racy, the poor advocate and newspaper writer 
continued to bold his own in the literary contest against the high-born 
aristocrat, the great man whom he him- self called the “greatest of the 
Hungarians.” 


It was, however, something more than a personal antagonism, than the 
difference of position and temperament, which separated the two founders 
of modern Hungary fi-om each other. Szechenyi, who had seen his country 
SO 
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weak and had watched every sign of life with such anxious affection, 
looked upon internal peace as the first necessity, “in order that the tiny seed 
might unfold itself into a mighty oak.” It was for this reason that he so 
jealously guarded the public opinion which he had created, for this that he 
sought to avoid any collision with the dynasty. Kossuth, on the contrary, in 
whom the traditions of the old struggle for liberty were revived, beheld with 
confidence the progress of his nation and was convinced that it must lay 
hold on every source of jiower which the constitution offered. If the 
exercise of legal rights should meet with resistance, he relied on the good 
cause, on the enthusiasm, on the patriotic sentiment of Hungary. Sz/chenyi 
declared with prophetic discernment that this course would only leap to 
revolution, to the endangering of all that had been won, to inevitable defeat 
; but his Cassandra cries were lost in air. It was not only the youth and the 
women who applauded Kos- suth ; the most earnest men of the opposition, 
Dedk and Wesselenyi amongst them, took part with him. Sz6ch6nyi was 
left alone, and as the young aris- tocracy were uniting to form a new party, 
that of cautious progress, and the government, under the influence of the 
chancellor. Count George Apponyi, showed itself well disposed towards 
economical reforms, he approached the government, undertook the 
nianaycmcnt of the department of communication, and devoted his energies 
to the gieat work of regulating the course of the Theiss and its tributaries. 


Economical questions still further embittered the antagonism on either side. 
Sz6ch6uyi desired to make the development of agriculture and cattle-raising 
the first consideration ; Kossuth, to render assistance to trade and industry, 
which had hitherto been neglected and stifled by the Austrian system of 
customs. We see that in this Sz6ch6nyi was still conservative, in keeping 
landed prop- erty in view and going out of the way of a collision with 
Austria; while Kos- suth attacked the customs tarifi”, and through it the 
supremacy of Austrian industries, and at the same time wished to acquire 
influence for the democratic sections of the population who dwelt in the 
cities. Under his guidance, the “protective union” came into existence in 
1844, its members pledging them- selves to employ only articles of home 
manufacture. 


The opposition, united against the government, was however divided on the 
important question of the future form of the administration. Kossuth wished 


to preserve the comitat as the best support of the constitution, while the 
young energies, the doctrinaires, including Baron Joseph Eotvos and the 
great writer. Baron Sigmund Kem6ny, saw the abuses of the old self 
adminis tration, and thought to secure the power of the state and with it the 
future of the nation by means of centralisation after a French pattern and by 
a responsi- ble parliamentary government. The attacks which, in order to 
give a major- ity in the diet, the Apponyi government made on self- 
administration endeared the latter still more to the opposition. In the diet of 
1847, which King Ferdi- nand V opened in the Hungarian language, the 
opposition had a majority; Kossuth, deputy for the Pest comitat, was its 
recognised leader. The debates for the most part turned on the illegal 
influence of the government on the comitat, an influence which the 
opposition wished by all means to make im- possible. 


It was, then, an active, rich political life which had developed here, where a 
few decades before a complete intellectual marasmus prevailed. And, into 
the midst of this eager progressive movement, fell like a bombshell the 
news of the February revolution in Paris, of the rising in Italy, of the 
awakening of the nations. The system of the Holy Alliance, and with it the 
narrow bureaucracy and Metternich’s absolutism, was nearing its end. 


Kossuth seized the moment. On the 3rd of March he moved that the diet 
should solicit the king to appoint a parliamentary government, but at the 
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same time to give Austria also a constitution. The future of the dynasty 
might rest on the most secure basis a€” that of liberty. By this Kossuth 
wished to put an end to the contrast between absolutist Austria and 
constitutional Hungary, the relation which Sz6chenyi denominated “the 
mixed marriage”; he wished to secure Hungary’s statutory independence, 
but in no case to sever the tie which bound Hungary to the dynasty and 
Austria. The estates ac- cepted the motion iinanimously, the magnates hung 
back, the government meditated dismissing the diet. The rising in Vienna on 
March 13th, in con- sequence of which INIetternich was forced to fly, the 
commotion in Pest on March 15th, and the revolution in Milan, soon put an 


end to hesitations. Austria received a constitution and Hungary her first 
independent ministry. 


The new government, headed by Count Louis Batthyiluyi, included the best 
names iu the country : Szechenjd, Dedk, Kossuth, Eotvos. Prince Paul 
Ester- hilzy, the first nobleman of the I’ealm, was appointed as minister at 
the court to manage the relations with Austria. The diet at once hurried 
through the most pressing reforms â€” the union with Transylvania, popular 
representation, uni- versal liability to taxation, the abolition of serfdom with 
compensation to the landowners, the abolition of ecclesiastical tithes, 
equality of rights for all Christian deuominations, state control of the 
universities, and a national guard. The programme of the patriots was 
carried out to a great extent as Szechnyi had always dreamed, the greatest 
change had been peacefully completed with- out a drop of blood being 
shed. Universal rejoicing greeted the king when he came to Pressburg to 
confirm the new laws on the 11th of April, which was now to be celebrated 
as the national festival. The nobility, which of its own accord joined with 
the nation, had renounced great privileges, and assumed great burdens, 
deserves the gratitude of everj’ friend of mankind. 


Thus the Hungarian renascence had attained its goal ; the nation’s unwea- 
ried labour had borne fruit. Hungary, by her own efforts, without and in 
spite of her government, had become a free, independent, progressive state. 
The new blossoming of her literature, the interest iu art and science, the 
sym- pathy with the 1) re vailing ideas of the century gave hope of a fair 
future, when fresh complications again hazarded everything. 


The Vienna court had indeed yielded to the pressure of circumstances, but it 
was not willing permanently to resign the influence it had hitherto exer- 
cised on the finances and army of Hungary. The refusal of the Hungarian 
government to take over a part of the national debt further strengthened the 
antagonism. It was not possible to come forward openly, it was eiidugli to 
stir up nationalist feeling. The Croats under their new ban Freiherr Jella- 
chich, the Serbs under the patriarch Rajachich, and later on the Rumanians 
in Transylvania refused to acknowledge the new government. The benefits 
of the new laws were not considered ; a racial war with all its horrors was 
on the point of breaking out. On the 10th of June King Ferdinand did indeed 


Simon I, mentioned above, the office was held by his brother Eleazar (his 
son Onias being too young), who was succeeded by his uncle Manasseh 
(276), and then by Onias II (250). 


An old ti’adition associates with the name of the second Ptolemy 
(Philadelphus) the origin of a literary undertaking in some respects unique 
in the literature of antiquity, the translation of the Holy Scriptures into the 
Greek language. 


The high priest, Onias II, mentioned above, who is depicted as a morose 
and avaricious man, brought down upon himself the wrath of Ptolemy III, 
surnamed Euergetes, his Egyptian suzerain, by refusing to pay the annual 
tribute of twenty talents, and would have involved his country in a great 
calamity had not Joseph ben Tobiah, his sister’s son, stepped into the 
breach. With his uncle’s permission he undertook to go as ambassador to 
the Egyptian court, where by wise liberality he contrived first to win the 
favour of the courtiers, and then of the king himself. At the farming out of 
the taxes of Ccble-Syria, Phoinicia, and Judea, for which jjurpose many 
nobles from those countries had come to the Egyptian court, Josejjh, 
without moi-e ado, offered twice as much as any of them, and, being 
provided by the king with adequate forces, was able by well-directed 
severity not only to levy the sura agreed upon but to gain great wealth and 
reputation for himself. For two and twenty years he filled the office of tax- 
farmer for the whole region known as Syria. 


Josephus relates «with great satisfaction that Ptolemy Euergetes, passing 
through Jerusalem on his way back from a victorious struggle with Seleucus 
Callinicus, king of Syria (245) offered sacrifices in the temple and bestowed 
great gifts on it ; but Judea had nevertheless suffered from the perpetual 
friction between Egypt and Syria. She also endured many evils at the hands 
of the Samaritans under the administration of Onias. 


These quarrels between the two great kingdoms between which Judea was 
wedged, did not cease in the reign of the fourth Ptolemy (Philopator, 221- 
204). Antiochus (the Great) of Syria had occupied Galilee and the land east 
of Jordan when Philopator took the field against him, defeated him at 
Raphia, and forced him to conclude peace. Among those who congratulated 
Philopator on this victory were ambassadors from the Jews, whom he 


condemn the attitude of the ban and summoned the Croats to acknowledge 
the Hungarian ministry, but the intrigues did not cease, and Hungary had to 
pre- pare to defend herself against internal foes. It was at this time that the 

first ten Honv6d battalions were organised. 


The ministry remained loyal and hoped to persuade the king to come in 
person to his faithful country of Hungary. But the conviction that the rebels 
were receiving support from the government, and even from certain 
members of the dynasty, continually gained ground. On the 11th of July the 
diet, after a great speech by Kossuth, granted two hundred thousand men 
and 42,000,000 gulden for the defence of the country. Negotiations were 
entered into, it was hoped that peace might yet be preserved on the basis of 
the laws; but when the king dismissed the deputation from the diet without 
any satis- faction, when, on the 9th of September, Jellachich crossed the 
Drave at the 
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head of a great army, when the Reichsrath in Vienna, in which the Slavs 
were in the majority, refused to receive the Hungarians â€” then even the 
most peace- ably disposed wei’e forced to realise that the only choice lay 
between the cow- ardly abandonment of their privileges and armed 
resistance. 


Never perhaps in the course of history was a thoroughly loyal people driven 
into revolution in such a way as was now the Hungarian nation. Sz6- 
chenyi’s powerful mind gave way under the strain of this breach between 
king and people. He was taken, a living ruin, to the lunatic asylum at 
Dobling, where he survived during twelve years of insanity. In September 
the minis- try resigned ; the king’s I’epreseutative, the palatine archduke 
Stephen, quitted the country ; Jellachich advanced on Budapest. Then the 
diet appointed a commission of which Kossuth was the soul, and the death 
struggle of Hunga- rian liberty began. 


In these gloomy days Kossuth’s fiery eloquence, his conviction of the just 
cause of Hungary, his ceaseless activity, the charm of his person supported 


the self-reliance and courage of the people. The country became a military 
camj). Jellachich driven back (September 29th) marched on Vienna. The 
October rising in Vienna assisted Hungary to gain time. Then followed the 
abdication of the emperor Ferdinand and the accession of Francis Joseph I 
(December 2ud, 1848) whom the Hungarian diet, however, did not 
recognise as king. Every loophole for reaching an understanding was 
refused and in the middle of December the main army of Austria under 
Prince VVindischgratz marched to subject Hungary. The HonvM army 
suffered reverses; in the beginning of 1849 Budapest fell into the power of 
the enemy. The diet fled to Debreczen. To its envoys, who endeavoured to 
treat, the prince gave the famous answer that he did not treat with rebels. 
Windischgriitz deemed the campaign ended and occupied himself with the 
new organisation of the country. 


But Gorgey had led his army northward to the mountains ; the valiant Bern, 
in whose forces the poet Petof was fighting, maintained himself in 
Transylvania, in the south Damjanics defeated the Serbs, and beyond the 
Theiss Kossuth urgaiiist’d tlic army of the people. From March the Hunga- 
rians, under thf Icadcrsliii) ut’ (ioigey, Damjanics, and Klapka, took the 
offen- sive. In April “'indischgratz “vas driven back to Pressburg, and at the 
same time Bem in Transylvania defeated the Austriaus, and the Russians 
who had come to their assistance. Besides the fortresses of Budiv Temesvdr, 
Arad, and D6va, only the western borders were now in the power of 
Austria. Under the impression made by Windischgriitz ‘s advance, the court 
had dissolved the Reichsrath in Kremsier and had announced the grant of a 
constitution in which Hungary appears merely as a crown domain. Under 
the impression of the Hungarian victories the assembly at Debreczen, on 
Kossuth’s motion, declared the dethronement of the Habsburg-Lorraine 
dynasty (April 14th, 1849). Kossuth, who apfteared as the incarnation of the 
revolution, was elected governor. The form of government was not 
determined, but a strong republican party was esteiblished. The capture of 
Budapest by Gorgey (May 21st, 1849) placed the cause of Hungary at its 
zenith. 


It had thus been shown that even with the help of the nationalities Aus- tria 
could not master the Hungarian movement. This induced the emperor 
Francis Joseph to accept Russian intervention, which had already been 


offered. One hundred and sixty thousand Russians under Prince Paskevitch 
crossed the Carpathian passes; from the east another Russian army under 
Liiders broke into Transylvania, and from the west, Haynan, tlie master of 
the ordnance, led the main Austrian army against the great fortress of 
Komdrom. Hungary would scarcely have been able to resist such 
overwhelming odds even under the most favourable conditions, but now in 
addition the disunion be- 
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tweeu Kossuth and Gorgey crippled her forces. Gorgey withdrew from the 
line of the Waag towards Komdrom, and after several battles turned to meet 
the Eussians. Haynau pressed impetuously forward, occui)ied Jkidapest and 
Szeged, and at TemesvAr defeated Beni, who was hunying up from 
Transyl- vania. The diet had fled to Arad ; thither Gorgey also betook 
himself. Here Kossuth laid down the government, and Gorgey became 
dictator with the de- sigu of surrendering to the Eussians. The capitulation 
followed at ViLigos on the 13th of August. At the end of Septemhci- K 
lapka surrendered Koniiirom : the war was at an end; Hungary lay 
vancpiislied at the feet of the czar. 


Into the soldier’s place stepped the hangman. On the (ith of October the 
execution of thirteen Houved generals took place at Arad and that of Count 
Batthyanyi in Pest. Gorgey was pardoned at the instance of the czar, and 
spent eighteen years in confinement in Carinthia. He lost more than his life: 
the complaint of treachery was made against him, clouding the memory of 
his earlier heroism, and it was reserved for a later generation to demonstrate 
the truth of the verdict which even then Bismarck passed on him, that not 
brib- ery, but the perception that it would be useless to prolong the struggle 
had induced him to lay down his arms. Kossuth, Bem, and most of the 
ministers found an asylum in Turkey, while officers and officials were 
thrown into pris- on by hundreds or enrolled as common soldiers. Haynau, 
as the emperor’s alter ego, went to work with a savagery which recalls the 
Eussiau doings in Poland. There seems to have been no idea that the 
Hungarian nation would yet have to be :eckoned with. 


Hungary seemed to be lost : according to the views of the Viennese states- 
men, she was to become a mere name, to sink into a province of the great 
unified Austria. A dumb, deathly stillness brooded on the banks of the 
Danube and the Theiss, and with restrained fury in its heart the nation en- 
dured its fate. And yet the victims had not fallen in vain. The great world to 
which Szechenyi and Vorosmarty had appealed followed the events of the 
war with the closest attention. The people that could fight thus for freedom 
and life seemed worthy of independence. Kossuth was hailed in England 
and America, not only as a great orator, but also as the representative of 
liberty and modern ideas. 


As at an earlier time Kiusky had followed Caraffa, so now after Haynau’s 
reign of terror came the system of Bach, the Austrian minister, who was 
anx- ious by any means to incorporate Hungary with Austria. The whole 
admin- istration was germanised, the constitution destroyed, several 
provinces were cut off from the kingdom. In the time of the emperor Joseph 
centralisation under the banner of humanity and jirogress advanced against 
the antiquated Hungarian constitution. But now the constitution of |.sts 
might content even the most liberal, whilst absolutism not only oppressed 
the nation but was also an enemy to all intellectual culture. And when Bach 
ventured to point to the results of his sy.stem, it was Szechenyi who, from 
his solitude at Dobling, in his View, which appeai-ed anonymously in 
London, laid bare the weak- nesses and illusions of the bureaucracy 
supported by gendarmes. The em- peror of Austria, he wrote, can no more 
be ruler of Hungary both by right and might than a man can be at once the 
father and spouse of the same female. 


In these years of trial our nation was animated by the memory of the great 
struggle, and literature made the nourishing of patriotism its chief object. At 
this time Jduos Arauy wrote his epics on Attila and the Huns and on the 
brilliant and chivalric epoch of Louis the Great. Maurice Jokai by his ro- 
mances depicting all the beautiful traits of Hungarian life made their own 
country dear and valued by all. As liberty had once united the whole peo- 
ple, so now did the common oppression. Parties, orders, denominations, and 
even nationalities were welded together far more than they had ever been 
be- 
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[1849-1865 A.D.] fore. “Our nation, our language, shows fairer blossom 
from day to day,” one wrote in 1859. The great work of the laws of 1848, 
the release of the serfs, the universal liability to taxation, was maintained by 
the alien rule. The removal of the customs in regard to Austria was turned 
to the advantage of material interests. The regulation of the course of the 
Theiss was also con- tinued. The population, the prosperity, increased 
apace. Neither the san- guinary nor the peaceful woik of the Vienna cabinet 
could cripple the vitality of Hungary. Only one safeguard seemed lost a€” 
trust in the ruler, loyalty. Men placed their hopes in Kossuth, and every 
political complication was con- sidered from the standpoint of whether it 
might not call forth the outbreak of a new and successf id revolution. When 
the Austrian army was defeated in Italy, in 1859, the court feared a general 
rising with the support of Napoleon II and Victor Emmanuel. Besides, 
there was no more popular name in Hungary than that of Garibaldi. Many 
patriots kept up close relation with Kossuth and the emigration. 


In these circumstances and under the pressure of great financial difficulties, 
the emperor Francis Joseph, who had meantime ripened into manhood, set 
about the heavy task of remodeling the monarchy. The October diploma of 
1860 had at least restored the old comitat constitution, and the coronation 
diet, was summoned for the spring of 1861. In it two parties stood facing 
each other : the one did not acknowledge the change of riders effected in 
1848 ; the other, under the leadership of Francis Dedk, desired, first of all, 
the restoration of the statutory continuity {Eechtscontinuilat) before it 
would nego- tiate. The February patent of 1861, which again proclaimed a 
unified Aus- tria, made the union yet more onerous. lu that gloomy time, 
when many looked for the recovery of freedom by armed force and foreign 
assistance, this great man appeared as the incarnation of law, of the national 
conscience. When the negotiations failed in their object and in July the diet 
was dis- solved, he declared the nation was ready to endure a little longer 
rather than give up its rights; “for what violence seizes can be won back at a 
favourable opportunity, but when a nation itself smrenders anything for the 
sake of avoiding trouble its recovery is always difficult and doubtful. ” 
Thus Schmer- ling’s endeavour to incorporate Hungary under constitutional 


forms once more suffered shipwreck. Even in the Vienna Reichsrath itself 
influential voices were raised in favour of Hungary’s rights. 


After thepronisormm and the fall of Schmerling, the emperor, acting under 
the influence of Dedk’s famous ” Easter letter, ” again summoned the diet in 
the autumn of 1865, in order to prepare the Ausgleich. Francis Joseph was 
determined to conciliate the nation ; besides the lessons of history, the great 
interest of his noble consort, the empress Elizabeth, had an immense 
influence on his decision. But the complete restoration of the constitution of 
1848 encountered great obstacles. Neither the position of the monarchy as a 
great power nor the rule of the dynasty was held to be secure if Hungary, 
united with Austria merely by a personal union, was to have her army at her 
own disposal. The commission of the diet discussed with great earnest- ness 
the question of how the foreign affairs and military forces of the mon- archy 
might be ordered in common without touching the self-government of 
Hungary. In this discussion Dedk’s knowledge and judgment gave him great 
weight, and the report which served for the groundwork of the Ausgleich is 
chiefly his work. But before the diet could discuss this report there broke 
out tiie great war against Prussia and Italy, in which Hungary, not yet 
conciliated, could not participate in a whole-hearted fashion. 


The intimate connection between the development of Hungary and that of 
the general situation of Europe, but especially between Hungary and 
German unity, is unmistakable. So long as Austria stood at the head of 
Germany, so 
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long as the house of Ilabsburg possessed the hif;liest title of Ohristeiidom, it 
was almost inevitable that the idea of the empire should ])lay the chief role 
in all political calculations, that Ilungaiy should be subordinated to this idea, 
and that everything possible should be done to geiuuinise her. But wlien iu 
1848 the union of Germany under the Prussian hegemony began, this idea 
lost much of its foi-ee. The thought that the dynasty driven out of Germany 
must seek for its sux)port in Hungary undoubtedly played a great pait in 
Kossuth’s policy. The idea was not yet ripe. Austria recovered her influence 


in Ger- many, and iu connection with this the germanisation of Hungary 
under Schwarzeuberg, Bach, and Schmerliug began anew. 


But now, wheu the battle of Koniggriitz jmt an end to aU the dreams of 
Austrian supremacy, wheu Venice, the last remains of the Austrian 
possessions iu Italy, had to be given up, wheu the aucieut imperial idea with 
all its claims on world-rule was borue to the grave a€” the future of the 
dynasty and the position of the monarchy as a power rested on the 
conciliation of Hungary and the development of her strength. Austria 
having again become consti- tutional, free Hungary could renew her 
alliance with her. The Ausgleich was eifected, and it “was a great turning 
point, the end of evil days and the pledge of a better future, when Francis 
Joseph and Elizabeth were crowned with all the solemnities of ancient 
ceremonial on the 8th of Juue, 1867. 


A few months before this a responsible ministry had been appointed for 
Hungary. At its head stood Count Julius Audrassy, who had taken part in 
the revolution, emigrated, and, returning, had joined with Deilk, who called 
him a provideutial statesmau. He had soou wou and justified the monarch’s 
full conlidence without sacrificing his poijulai’ity. In 1868 an arrangement 
was made with Croatia, by which the iuterual administration, the judicial 
and educational departments of the neighbouring districts were placed 
under the autonomous government of that province. The main tasks for the 
govern- ment and the Dedk party were and loug remained the defence of the 
Ausgleich against the very uiunerous oi/position which saw iu it a 
restriction of the rights of Hungary, and the revision of the financial and 
military institutions which were the outcome of the Ausgleich. The new 
burdens, the necessity of set- ting aside money for the construction of 
railways, as well as a certain want of sound judgment in public economy, 
soon made it necessary to raise loans and brought the state finances into 
disorder. To cure this the leader of the oppo- sition, Kolomau Tisza, went 
over with the greater part of his followers to the government party, which 
uow (1874) assumed the name of the “liberal” party, which it still bears. 
Tisza succeeded in remaining fifteen years at the helm and iu bringing the 
finances into oi-der, in which task the finance minis- ters Szell and Wekerle 
rendered good service. 


Count Andrdssy had also made his influence felt in the domain of foreign 
policy. In the time of the Franco-German war he was in favour of the pres- 
ervation of neutrality. When in Austria, under the goverimient of Count 
Hohenwart, the Slavs attained to rule and the Czechs came forward with 
great demands, he contended against federalism as endangering the 
Ausgleich, and obtained the dismissal of Hohenwart. In 1871 he himself 
assumed the conduct of foreign affairs. He it was who gave the policy of the 
mon- archy its eastern direction, carried out the occupation of Bosnia and 
Herze- govina, and iu 1879 concluded the alliance with Germany agaiiisl 
]\nssia which has ever since subsisted. Since the Bosnian campaign nothing 
has disturbed the external peace of the monarchy. The relations of the 
nation to its truly constitutional ruler have remained untroubled, and the 
love of the people for its king has been exhibited on every occasion â€” in a 
particularly affecting manner on the sudden death of the heir to the throne, 
Rudolf, and at the mur- der of Queen Elizabeth. The increasing confusion in 
Austria has scarcely 
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been able to iJioduce any eflcct ou Hungary ; it has merely rendered more 
difficult the renewal of the Ausgleich aud the commercial treaty. 


First the political struggle and then the linancial situation hindered reform, 
and Tisza’s motto was Quieta non movcir. Ne'ertheless, the ever- increasing 
difficulties in the sphere of legislation concerning marriage finally 
necessitated a radical reform of church policy, which was carried out under 
the Wekerle ministry (1892-189-4), after a severe contest. Under the 
succeeding Bdnffy ministry the Hungarian state made great j)rogress, but 
the parliamentary absolutism which he exercised brought on a 
parliamentary revolution, to which he succumbed. His successor, Kolomaii 
Szell, made a compact with the party of the minority, and in accordance 
with this introduced purity of elections and the jurisdiction of the curia 
(supreme court of justice) in electoral ques- tions. The many necessary 
reforms of the administration, as well as the heal- ing of the evils in the 
economical situation, are probably the chief task of the internal government 
of Hungary in the near future. 


Hungary is a state with thoroughly modern institutions, but with partly 
medifeval economical conditions. The work of Kossuth and Deiik has borne 
fruit ; that of Sz6ch4nyi towards the social development of the nation still 
waits for its continuator. Equality of political rights has been obtained, but a 
wide gulf still divides the ruling and lower sections of society ; for a great, 
prosperous, cultured burgher class, which may constitute the kernel of the 
nation, has not yet been entirely developed. It is upon this a€” upon how it 
may be brought into existence, upon the extent to which, besides the great 
political capacity aud the historically developed virtues of the nation, the 
value of its intellectual and material labours may also make itself felt a€” 
that the development and progress of the Magyar state probably depend. 
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received graciously, and desired to show his favour towards them by 
coming to Jerusalem and sacrificing in the temple. On this occasion he 
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was inspired with a wish to enter the Holy of Holies, nor would he be 
restrained by the urgent remonstrances of the priests and the tumult of the 
whole city. But as he was about to set his foot within the hallowed space he 
was seized with sudden faintness and had to be carried away senseless. 


Thirsting for vengeance, he departed, and promulgated harsh measures 
against the Jews, and, when they did not produce the effect he anticipated, 
he collected all the Jews in Egypt together on his return home, and shut 
them up in a circus, where they were to be trodden to death by elephants 
excited by intoxicating liquors for the purpose. At the decisive moment, 
however, the elephants turned against their drivers and wrought hideous 
havoc among the assembled crowds of Egyptians. This cruel act of 
Philopator and the miraculous deliverance of the Jews forms the subject of 
the third Book of the Maccabees and lacks historic confirmation. According 
to Josephus, the event took place in the reign of Ptolemy Physcon (146- 
117), the motive being revenge because the Jews had supported the claims 
of Cleopatra, widow of Ptolemy Philometor. 


After the death of Philopator (204), and the accession of his son, a child of 
five, Antiochus succeeded in conquering Palestine, and it never again fell 
under the sway of Egypt. 


Onias II was succeeded by his son, Simon IJ, who proved more worthy of 
his high office than his father had been. It is on this Simon that the name of 
“the Just” (ha-Zaddik) was bestowed, and in the Mishnah he is styled one of 
the last of the men of the Great Assembly. His motto as there given, ” The 
world rests upon three thing.s, doctrine, the service of God, and 
benevolence,” is in sharp contrast to the views that dominated the world in 
his day, and is characteristic of the aspirations of the spiritual leaders of the 


Chelard, |’ Atitrie!iAE, mntemporaine. â€” ‘a€~H. T. Flatue, Oeschichte der 
neuesten Zeit (in Allgemeine Weltgeschichte by Flatlie and others). â€” ‘ C. 
Sabina, Article on Slavimi and Panslammn in Pricz and Leger’s La Boheme 
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INTRODUCTION THE DEVELOPMENT OP GERMANY FROM 1740 
to 1840 


Written Specially for the Present Work 
By REINHOLD KOSER 
Professor in the University of Berlin 


The century of German history which lies between the years 1740 and 1840 
and is covered by the reigns of three kings of Prussia (Frederick II, 
Frederick William I, and Frederick William III), and the Austrian sover- 
eigns (Maria Theresa, her sons, Joseph II and Leopold II, and her grandson, 
Francis), owes its political character to the dualism which existed from 
1740 onwards between Austria, the old leading power, and the rising 
kingdom of Prussia, which had rapidly grown into a state of European 
importance. The century is further characterised by the development and 
intensification of Ger- man national feeling, which, after the collapse of 
outward forms that had sub- sisted for a thousand years, till finally they lost 
all significance, aimed at and demanded the establishment of a 
homogeneous state, a new German empire. Lastly, for Germany this was 
the century during which liberal ideas, heralded by the philosophy of 
enlightenment and triumphantly vindicated in France earlier than elsewhere 
by the Eevolution of 1789, gathered new force in Ger- many likewise and 
brought about the transformaton of the absolutist regime and the 
din’t’icnliation of society according to estates into the modern type of 
political organisation. 


The dualism between Austria and Prussia began as a struggle for the pos- 
session of a province â€” the possession, in fact, of Silesia, passing 
gradually into an acuter and more compnhensive phase, until it became a 
contest for supremacy in Germany. The conquest of Silesia by the youthful 
king, Fred- 
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erick IT, established a balance of power between Austria and Prussia, and 
definitely removed the latter from the ranks of middle states of Germany. 
Saxony and Hanover, her north German neiKhboui’S and hitherto her 
rivals, and Bavaria, whose ruler had reaclu’d out his hand towards the 
inijierial crown, withdrew without territorial gain from the struggle for the 
dominions left by the last of the Habsburgs; the thoughts of aggrandisement 
these mid- dle states had cherished were all alike frustrated, whether their 
greedy eyes had been cast on the Austrian or on the Prussian frontier. 
Except for the loss of Silesia, Maria Theresa maintained possession of her 
ancestral heritage ; and, after the episode of the Wittelsbach Empire, she 
won back the highest temporid dignity in Christendom for her husband, 
Francis of Lorraine. But without Silesia, she said, the imperial crown was 
not worth wearing; for Austria, once thrust forth from Silesia, had 
thenceforth but one foot in Germany. 


The desire of regaining Silesia and restoring Austria’s unquestioned supe- 
riority to a dangerous rival was the motive which actuated Kaunitz, the 
Austrian chancellor, in his project of overthrowing Prussia by means of a 
coalition of the great continental powers and reducing her territory to the 
Brandenburg possessions, which were all she had owned at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. The attempt proved abortive. In the Seven Years’ 
War, Frederick the Great, allied with England and the neighboiuung 
electorate of Hanover, then subject to the British crown, warded off the 
attacks of the Austrians, French, and Russians, of the Swedes and the 


imperialist forces. He issued from the great struggle without loss of 
territory, and with his power and prestige in Europe so greatly enhanced 
that nine years later he was able to win a fresh province for his kingdom by 
diplomatic action alone, with- out recourse to arms. Through the 
instrumentality of Prussia the dissensions between Russia and Austria, 
which appeared as if they must lead to a fresh outbreak of war, were 
adjusted in 1772 by an agreement at the expense of Poland, in spite of the 
fact that Russia would fain have kept Poland undivided under her own 
hegemony. West Prussia, the district about the lower Vistula and the ancient 
colony of the knights of the Teutonic order, which Frederick II thus 
withdrew from the Russian sphere of influence, was inhabited by a 
population in which the German element preponderated ; while Galicia, 
which fell to Austria as her share in the partition, had a population of Poles 
and Rutheniaus. Thus again the dominion of the Habsburgs lost its hold 
upon Germany, while the realm of the HohenzoUerns forfeited nothing of 
its purely German character. 


Frederick II did not aim at obtaining a commanding position in Germany 
nor at wearing the imperial crown. The extension of his territory seemed to 
him a more important matter than the acquisition of an empty title ; for to 
such insignificance had the imijerial dignity sunk in the ancient empire. His 
Fursienbund (league of princes) of 178.5, an association which he formed 
with a number of estates of the empire, had not the reform of the empire for 
its object, but was designed (in view of the renewal of the old alliance 
between Austria and Russia) to act as a check on the policy of Joseph II, 
which aimed at territorial expansion in Germany and at the enhancement of 
the authority of the imperial government. Thus, as early as 1778, Frederick 
had success- fully combated, sword in hand, the intention of the court of 
Vienna to annex Bavaria. The union of Bavaria and Austria a€” which 
Maria Theresa had tried to effect in 1743, during the war with Charles VII, 
the emperor of the Wittels- bach line a€” would not only have amply 
indemnified Austria for the loss of Silesia, but would have furnished her 
with a compact territorial sovereignty in south Germany. This would 
inevitably have rendered the differences be- tween north and south, and in 
most cases the differences between religious 
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coufessious, more marked than ever; tlie dualism of Germany would have 
been perpetuated, and the aeccssion of the coninionwealths of southwest 
Germany to the fedcraU’d stales of the iioith, whit’h actually took place iu 
1871, would in all likeliliood ha\(^ been f(jie\er beyond h(i])e. 


A fresh outburst of hostilities between the two great German powers, which 
seemed imminent after the death of Frederick the Great and Josei)h II, was 
prevented by the Convention of Reichenbach (1790). And presently, for the 
first time in half a c:;utury, an alliance was concluded between the two 
ancient adversaries. Their common opposition to the Fiencli lievolution led 
the armies of the emjieror Francis and King Frederick William II across the 
Rhine. The disastrous result of tlie militai-y operations against 
revolutionary France resulted in a \ehement outburst of the quarrel they had 
so lately laid aside; and at the Peace of Bale (1795) Frederick William II 
broke with his ally. Prussia found ample compensation for the cession of 
her far from exten- sive possessions on the left bank of the Rhine in the 
seculaiisation of spiritual principalities and (to the great detriment of the 
national cliaracter of the Ger- man state) in the larger Slavonic domains, 
inclusi\e of \‘arsaw, the cajiital, which fell to her share in the second and 
third partitions of Poland. At the Peace of Lun(iville Austria again received 
none but non-German provinces a€” Venice, Istria, and Dalmatia a€” in 
indemnification for the loss of Belgium and Lombardy. 


Inspired with inexpugnable mutual distrust, Austria and Prussia entered 
upon a fresh struggle with France independently of one another, while the 
crumbling Holy R(jmaii Empire of the German nation, thoroughly 
subjugated by the conqueror and heir of the French Revolution, gave place 
to a Rhenish confederation under the protection of France. By the Peace of 
Tilsit Freder- ick William ITI of Prussia lost all his dominions west of the 
Elbe and the greater part of the Polish acquisitions of his two predecessors, 
and in two wars the house of Austria lost the Tyrol, its possessions in 
Swabia, Venice, and the whole seaboard of |Uyria and Istria, together with 
part of Carinthia and Carniola. 


The comradeship of Austrians and Prussians in the war of Liberation waged 
by all Europe against Napoleon, and the memory of the evils that had 


accrued to both nations from their long quarrel, threw the antagonism be- 
tween them into the background during the epoch of peace inaugurated by 
the Vienna Congress of 1815. Prussia’s policy turned aside (as we all know) 
from the traditions of Frederick the Great. On more than one notable occa- 
sion, Frederick William III, Hardenberg the chancellor, and (to an even 
greater extent) his successors in office, made Prussia’s line of action in the 
affaiis of Germany subservient to the point of view of Austrian policy. At 
the instigation of Austria, who scorned to resume the imperial dignity 
offered her, the Congress of Vienna, instead of accepting the Prussian 
proposals, which aimed at the establishment of a strong executive 
government, gave the new Germany the form of a very loose confederation. 
In this arrangement the interests of the middle states, who would have liked 
best to combine iu a separate confederation and so form a “third Germany 
“independent of the two gicat jtowcrs, were at one with tlie policy of the 
Ilofburg at Vienna. Prus- sia ultimately assented (as Wilhelm von 
Uumboldt, the Prussian plenipoten- tiary, said) in a solution which did not 
answer to her expectations, rather than forego the creation of a national 
Germany in any form. On the other hand. Prince Metternich, the Austrian 
chancellor, regarding the matter from bis own point of view, even after the 
lapse of forty years (iu a memoir written in 1855) speaks of the solution of 
the German question provided by the Bimdesacte (act of confederation) as 
“the oulyoue at anytime coiiceivablo in principle or feasible in practice.” 
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The courts of Vienna and Bejlin were strengthened in the conviction of the 
solidarity of their mutual interests by their joint chamiiionshii:) of the xirin- 
ciple of legitimacy, which was at that time reduced to a set theory to oppose 
the ideas of the Freuch Revolution and the sovereignty of the people. The 
two now coalesced with Russia a€” Mho in the eighteenth century had been 
the ally now of one and now of the other a€” in the system of the Holy 
Alliance, which was based upon the principle of legitimacy. This alliance, 
created by the czar Alexander on September 26th, 1815, repeatedly 
endangered by differ- ences that arose between Austria and Russia out of 


their dissimilar attitude toward the oriental question, was nevertheless 
adhered to and respected in theory by all three courts for many decades. 


The presidency of the diet of the German Confederation which sat at 
Frankfort had fallen to the lot of Austria as a legacy and result of her 
ancient historic position in Germany. But even then the economic 
leadership of the nation had jiassod from the elder to the younger power, by 
the establishment of the Gcriium customs union {Zollverein). The Prussian 
custoins law {Zollge- setz) of May 2Uth, 1818, “based ou free-trade 
principles as compaied with the tariffs of all great powers at that period, 
protective in character comjiared with those of the petty states,” was at its 
first promulgation accompanied by the declaration that all neighboui-ing 
States were at liberty to join the Prussian system. A treaty concluded in 
1828 between Prussia and Hesse-Darmstadt contained in mice the 
constitution of the German customs union to be ; which was completed 
when in 1834 the customs union concluded between Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg in 1828, and a large number of the members of the so- called 
“middle-German trades union,” became parties to the Prusso-Hessian 
agreement. 


Austria, which had consolidated her Mauth Sjistoa on a prohibitive basis, 
aud whose immature industries needed protection af/aiiist foreign 
competition, was not in a position even to contemplate joining the customs 
union, much as Metternich would have liked to wrest this confederation 
within the confed- eration, this status in statu, from the guiding hand of 
Prussia. One of the fathers of the customs union, Motz, the Prussian 
minister, regarded this economic organisation as ” the real united 
Germany,” in contradistinction to the pseudo-union of the German 
Confederation, and pointed out the possible poll’ ical signiticance which 
this iiuiou of customs might acquire ” in the event of a dissolution of the 
German Confederation in its present form and its recon- stitutiou by the 
exclusion of all heterogeneous elements.” Dahlmann, the historian and 
professor of civil law, called the customs union “Germany’s sole success 
since the war of Liberation.” 


The establishment of the German Confederation was a bitter 
disappointment to such Germans as had looked for the political 


regeneration of Germany and the creation of a living national entity as the 
outcome of the patriotic ris- ing of the year 1813. And what this same 
confederation did, no less than what it left iindone, increased the grief and 
indignation of the nationalist opposition, and brought home to the reigning 
monarchs, more and more vividly as time went on, the conviction that the 
existing state of affairs was rotten, undignified, and intolerable. 


Even in the worst period of political decadence the Germans had never 
wholly lost their national self-esteem (which had been kept alive in the age 
of Louis XIV by perpetual wars with France), in spite of the accessibility of 
the Germany of the period to the influences of French culture and its 
subservience to every turn of Freuch fashion. About the middle of the 
eighti-enth century the feats of valour performed by the Prussians and their 
north German allies in the Seven Years’ War were realised and celebrated as 
a national triumph throughout the length aud breadth of Germany. Presently 
German literature 
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and German philosophy began to set up a new ideal of culture in opposition 
to the doctrines of the French ccJaircisHcmcnt. Klopstock when in his 
poems he substituted Teutonic mythology for the mythology of classic 
anti(|uity, Lessing when he impugned the authority of the Fi’ encii 
classicisls, Ileriier and the youthful Goethe when tiiey entered the lists for 
“(iernian met hod and ait,” Schiller when he put forth ins jiroud motto, ” 
llerc’ no strange gods are served henceforth,” and stigmatised tll(‘ nation 
as base that “did not joyfidly stake its alitor honour’s sake” â€” were all 
animated by the same spirit. It is true that, hand in hand with this 
development of national sentinuMit and national pride, there went at first 
the sentimental adoration of the rising generation for Jean -Jacques Ho 
usseau, and afterwards an entluisiastic admiration of the new liberty of 
France and the hero-worship with which the jjersouality of Napoleon 
inspired even a section of the German people. But in the days of Germany’s 
lowest humiliation, after the collapse of the old state of Prussia and the 
formation of the confederation of the Rhine, when the last icmnaiits of 
German manhood gathered about the Prussian flag, the heroic spirit of 


Stein, Gneisenau, Scharnhorst, and Bliicher laid hold upon the best thinkers 
and poets likewise. This spirit of patriotism, this faith in the fatherland, 
found its loftiest expression in Fichte’s Addresses to the Genmm Nation ; 
the inspired preacher of political idealism admonished his fellow 
countrymen that they, being the nation of ideas and the guardians of a 
prime\al treasure of living tradition, were under a greater obligation than 
any other people to see to the maintenance of their own existence; and 
iiroclainied propheti- cally that the vivifying breath of the siiirit-world 
would lay hold upon the dead bones of the body of the German nation and 
join them together, bone to bone, “that they might arise glorious in a new 
and transfigured life.” Kleist, Koruer, Arudt, and Schenkendortf struck in 
poetry the notes suited to that iron time. When Arndt returned home from 
Russia with Freiherr vom Stein in January of 1813, he found a nation 
“transformed to the very depths of its being, an ocean full of movement and 
life,” a loftier spirit of “God’s grace and God’s blessing.” 


Even during the days of foreign domination, Jahn, the “father of gym- 
nastics,” had publishedhis book On German NationaUty (1810) against the 
outlandish coxcombry and love of foreign fashions which had l)rought mat- 
ters to such a pass that no man would now recognise the “proud Germans” 
spoken of in the days of Charles Y. After the expulsion of the French from 
Germany Arndt put in a plea for the foundation of German associations to 
cherish national customs, German feeling, and the sense of national unity, 
as distinct from particularism or the spirit of exclusive provincialism. Such 
associations iiourished for a time in several towns in southwest Germany, 
while the “German Bursehensehaft” (a patriotic association of German stu- 
dents) spread from Jena to all the universities after 1815 a€” “based upon 
the relation of the younger generation in Germany to the growih of German 
unity,” and intended to promote the development of every power in a Chris- 
tian and patriotic siiirit for the ser\ice of the fatherland. The outrages com- 
mitted by individual members of the Bursehensehaft led to the dissolution 
of these societies by the confederate governments and to the Karlsha 
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The yearuiug for uatioual unity was accompanied by the demand for con- 
stitutional government. The nationalist movement and the liberal movement 
acted and reacted upon each other. In the opinion of the champions of the 
idea of unity, united Germany was likewise to be a free and constitutional 
Germany. 


The century that lies between the years 1740 and 1840 witnessed at its 
commencement the utmost extension of absolute sovereignty in the 
territorial states of Germany. Frederick II entered upon the heritage of the 
absolute monarchy which his father before him had established like “a i-ock 
of bronze.” After her first war Maria Theresa abrogated a large proportion 
of the privi- leges still pertaining to the estates of her hereditary dominions, 
with the declaration that at her accession she had only ratified the privileges 
handed down for good, not those handed down for evil. Her son, Joseph II, 
abol- ished the last remains of representative government left to the estates. 
In Bavaria, Baden, and other states a representative constitution was equally 
a thing of the past; in the electorate of Saxony and the principalities which 
were combined to form the electorate of Hanover it was seriously curtailed. 
In Wiirtemberg and Mecklenburg alone did the opposition that represented 
the estates of the realm still make head against the absolutist aspirations of 
the sovereign power. Absolutism trampled privileges and private interests 
under foot in the name of the sal us publica; its reforms represented the 
princi- ple of progress as then understood. But this “enlightened 
despotism,” with its maxim, “Everything for the people and nothing by the 
people,” was soon subjected to the sharp criticism of a new political thesis. 
One of the spokes- men of the physiocratic school, the elder Mirabeau, 
enunciated the proposition that the true constitutional principle consisted in 
resistance “against the gov- erning fever a€” the most deplorable malady of 
modern governments.” Even in Germany eulighteiicd despotism of the old 
school paled before this ideal. It is true that the republican propagandism 
which took its rise in France gained less firm foothold on the right bank of 
the Rhine than it might other- wise have done, by reason of the sjieedy 
collapse of the democratic French republic ; but Napoleon’s enlightened 
despotism â€” of which the states of the Rhenish confederation and, above 
all, the kingdom of Westphalia, the api^an- age of the junior branch of the 
Bonaparte line, served as an example â€” differed materially from the older 
enlightened despotism, inasmuch as it was based on the abrogation of the 


prerogatives of the heretofore pri\ileged classes, and kept in view the 
iArinciple and aim of the French Revolution â€” namely, the remodelling of 
the historically developed but degenerate state of things on the principles of 
reason and natural law. 


The statesmanship of the German courts found itself face to face with the 
question of the attitude it shoidd take up toward these demands and results 
of the French Revolution. In Prussia the ground was already prepared. For 
decades the government officials of the school of Frederick the Great had 
passed beyond the qualified liberalism of enlightened despotism, and 
absorbed ideas which tended to the establishment of political equality. We 
see the effluence of these tendencies as early as 1795, in the Preussische 
allgemeine Landrecht (Prussian common law). The catastrophe of 1806 
opened the way for reforms long contemplated though hitherto delayed by 
vis rncrtiw, and a vigorous determination, like that of Freiherr vom Stein, 
insured their success. The fundamental idea of these reforms was to give 
both magistrates and peo- ple a larger measure of independence than either 
had enjoyed under the old system, in which the magistrates were held in 
tutelage by the king and cabi- net, and the people by the magistrates. Thus 
uniformity, promptitude, and energy were to be infused into the clumsy and 
rusty mechanism of govern- ment, and the subjects of the realm, set free by 
the emancipation of the peas- 
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aiits ami by liberal public inslitutions, wore to be jAranted a shnni in public 
life aud so inspired with a sense of indi\idnal lespDiisibilily. And, finally, 
Steiu planned iu liis perfected j)olitical structure a participation of tlie Prus- 
sian people in imperial legislation and administration by means of the 
estates of the empire and the provincial estates, and a representation of the 
various interests aud professional classes. 


After Stein’s resinuation |-‘rederick William III again and again promised 
his people national representation, most solemnly of all by the manifesto of 
May 22ud, 1815. Moreover, at the begimiing of the German war of Libera- 
tion the emjieror of Eussia aud the king of Prussia had declared, in the Proc- 


time. The list of the Tannaim (teachers of the MishnaK) usually opens with 
his name. Joshua ben Sirach, a younger contemporary of his, lavishes 
encomiums on him, and he has been glorified even more by later legend. He 
embellished and fortified the temple, constructed aqueducts, and rebuilt the 
walls of Jerusalem wliich Ptolemy Lagi had broken down and left in a state 
of demolition. The means for this expenditure were promptly and liberally 
supplied by the numerous and valuable gifts and contributions which were 
bestowed on the temple from all quarters, and not by Jews only ; and which 
served likewise to attract the envy and covetousness of many foreign rulers. 
Onias III, the son and successor of Simon the Just, iilled the office of high 
priest no less worthily. 


The labours of the Sofrim seem to have been unaffected by any of these 
political events ; the storm which raged throughout the whole of Anterior 
Asia after the death of Alexander had only made the Jews, who had no 
political power whatever, devote themselves the more diligently to the 
consolidation of their religious inheritance, and in this occupation they 
found compensation for the loss of external splendour and constancy at the 
approach of their enemies. The 119th Psalm, that ” hundred-fold echo of the 
excellence and needfulness of the Law,” is typical of this spirit. The 
completion of the Book of Psalms and the composition of Chronicles, and 
the Book of Esther must be assigned to the first century of Greek dominion, 
i.e. to about 200 B.C. The language of these books leads us to infer a 
flagging of the primitive spirit of Jewish nationality ; as a result of close 
intercourse with Syria, Aramaic gained ground, especially as the speech of 
the common people. 
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On the disintegration of the Macedonian Empire, Syria fell first to 
Antigonus, and then (after the battle of Ipsus in 301) to Seleucus I, 
surnamed Nicator, who was assassinated in 281. His successors were — his 
son, Antiochus I, surnamed Soter (281-261), Antiochus II, surnamed Theos 
(261-247), Seleucus II, surnamed Callinicus (246-227), Seleucus III, 


lamation of Kalish, that Germany should receive “a constitution iu harmony 
with her primitive national spirit.” The act of confederation of 1815 did not 
give popular representation to the German confederation, but Article XIII of 
that document stated, at least as regarded the several German i/roviuces, 
that there was to be a representative coustitutiou iu all states of the confed- 
eration. 


These promises were made the startiug-point and juridical basis for the 
constitutional propaganda of the ensuing decades. The army regulations and 
the conversion of the old mercenary army into a sj’stem of national defence, 
based on the principle of the universal obligation to bear arms, were tiu’ued 
to account for the advancement of the cause of constitutionalism. At the 
triumphal celebration at the University of Kiel after the war of Liberation, 
Dahlmann said, “Peace and joy cannot securely return to earth until, even as 
wars have become national aud thereby victorious, times of peace likewise 
become so, iiutil at such times also tlie national spirit is consulted and held 
in honour, until the light of good const iliil ions shines forth aud eclipses the 
wretched lamps of cabinets.” What Dahlmann described as a liberal 
political programme was “the endeavour to gain the victory for moderate 
opiuions,” but the theoretical preceptor of the advanced ” liberals ” â€” for 
so they styled themselves, adopting a ])arty designation which had flrst 
come into vogue in the constitutionalist contest in Spain â€” was Eotteck, 
professor of civil law at Freiburg. In his Idea.s concci-niiuj ConsUtutional 
Esla’cs (1819) in which he takes Landstdnde to mean a representative 
committee of the whole body of subjects of the realm, Eotteck throughout 
takes his stand upon the doctrine of natural law aud regards the people as 
the natural depositary of political authority, and the government as merely 
the artificial organ to express the mandates of the popular will, though he 
proceeds to modify these Eousseau- like tenets by concessions to the 
monarchical principle. 


The spread of libeialism, however, met with a barrier in an opposite ten- 
dency of the spirit of the age â€” iu romanticism. Even as in the sphere of 
art and learning the romantic school loved to steep itself iu the temper of 
past times, as it sought out aud held up to admiration medijeval works of 
architec- ture aud painting aud monuments of language aud history, 
showing how they had played their part in the sphere of religion, in the 


revival of faith in the Middle Ages, and the strengthening of the empire, so 
in the domain of politics they waxed enthusiastic over the patriarchal 
Germania of the old order of government aud society. Hitherto the theory of 
politics had been pursued almost exclusively by the disciples of the doctrine 
of natural law, but now (1816) Haller published his Politlca] Annicc. 
IxrhahiJitafrd, in which he chal- lenged the ideas of the sovereignty of the 
Je(ijilf and the oiigin (if the state by “social contract”; ideas against which 
Haller advanced the thesis that the state came into being by inherent right, 
aud rested on natural merit or on the grace of God. The word “constitution ” 
he styled “the poison of monarchies,” since it implied an authority in the 
democracy. Haller’s theories were destined long to rule political education 
in such circles as dubbed themselves 
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the “conservative ” party, after the example of the French ; and the 
Rcstaura- tion der Staatnuissemchaften made its most illustrious disciple in 
the person of the crown prince of Prussia, afterwards Kiuu Frederick 
William IV. Thus the liberal and conservative priiici])les were consolidated. 


The Austria of Metteriiich, the leading state of tJermany, borrowed from 
this discussion of the theoretical principles of constitutional order such 
argu- ments as suited the views of its own policy. The politicians of Vienna, 
using the term IaniScliJussacte (final act), which they jointly concocted, an 
article which was notoriously aimed against the modern doctrines of the 
division of power and the sovereignty of the peoi^le, for it determined that 
all political power was necessarily vested in the head of the state and that 
the sovereign was only bound to call in the co-operation of a constitutional 
representative body in the exercise of certain definite rights. lu order to 
fulfil the letter of the act of confederation the emperor Francis tolerated 
provincial diets of no political importance whatever in such of his provinces 
as belonged to the German confederation; and, apart from any doctrinary 
considerations, a glance at the confused medley of nationalities ou the map 
was enough to negative the idea of popular representation in Austria. For 
this reason Mt’tternicli was all the more concerned to (icrsuade the other 
German great power, Ix’hind which Austria could not atford to seem (in the 


eyes of public opinion) to fall in the matter of national institutions, that for 
Prussia also the introduction of popular representation was ” incompatible 
with the geographical and internal conditions of the empire.” As a matter of 
fact Frederick Sv/illiam III rested satisfied with establishing, in 1823, 
provin- cial diets in whicla representatives of the great landowners and 
peasant pro- prietors and of the cities likewise were allowed an advisory 
voice. On the other hand, the south German states of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, 
and Baden obtained in 1818 and 1819 constitutions M’hich occupied an 
intermediate posi- tioji between the old system of estates and the modern 
representative system. In the north German states of Hanover, Saxony, 
Brunswick, and the electo- rate of Hesse the forms of the constitution of 
estates were not modified until 1830, and then under pressure of 
levolutiouary agitation. 


This agitation of 1830, which spread to Germany from France and Bel- 
gium, was here essentially constitutionalist in its demands, the impulse to- 
wards nationality receded into the background before the claims of 
liberalism ; the constitutional states of the south and the dominions of the 
two great abso- lutist monarchies, Prussia and Austria, were untouched by 
the irradiation of the revolution of July. After the success of the 
constitutionalist cause in the middle states of north Germany, the liberal 
movement was followed by a wave of radicalism, which iilunged the 
governments of the southwest into fresh alarms by the great demonstration 
at the Hamback festival in 1832, the first German mass nicotiiig, and by 
revolutionary attempts here and there. Within tlie liiirsfhciischiift, which 
again began to come to the fore, liberal and revolu- tionary tendencies now 
prepoudeiated over the nationalist and romantic ten- dencies of the older 
generation, and among the band of “young German” poets much was said 
concerning the harm wrought to lilterty by the narrow- minded principle of 
nationality. The excesses of the radicals gave the parlia- mentary leaders of 
the constitutionalist party occasion for a new pronounce- ment (1832) 
against the employment of violent measures; and from that time forward the 
forces of German liberalism were divided into a constitutionalist and a 
radical wing. 
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In Prussia Tho desire for a coiistitiilioii did not find ojx^n (‘xi)r(‘ssion dur- 
ing; the old kiufi’s lifetime. Meanwhile a jxilitical work franj;iiti with 


conse- quenees of tlie hi;j;hest iin])ortanee to the weifai’e of tiie 0vemiveiit and 
jx’oplo was beiuf;’ noiseh’ssly acconiplisiicd, l)y the or<;'anisation of a well ref;ul;itcd sjstem of 


administration, by a frnj;'al and prudent inanaj;ement of tlic public revenues which restored i)ublic 


credit and the l)alan<;e intlu; national finances, by a sagacious and far-seeing; economic ])olicy 


which culminated in tn founda- tion of the customs union already referred to, by 
the culti\ atiou of the old militaiy spirit in tht; new army system created by 
Scharnhorst and Uoyen, ])y the patronage of art and science in the huge and 
lil)eral spirit in which the university of Berlin was founded in the very houi- 
of the new birth of Prus- sia. Had Frederick Mâ- illiam III been able to 
bring himself to giveliis peojile the representation he had promised them, 
the government might have been spared the revolution. And in that case it is 
certain that Prussia would long since have made the “moral couquests” in 
Germany which the man who was destined to be tlu/ first em]>cror of the 
new empire spoke of as worthy to be striven for as early as the year 1831. 


A contemporary French observer, Edgar Quinet, in an essay on Germany 
and the Kevolutiou published in the Retnie des Deux Mondcs in 1832, 
i>redicted truly the further course of the nationalist movement in Germany: 
the unifica- tiou of the German nation by the agency of Prussia, the rise of a 
great man, who should see and know his star iii the full light of day. But 
Quinet was mistaken if he thought that there existed between the king and 
people of Prussia a tacit agreement to postjioue the triumph of the cause of 
liberty in order first to work together for the extension of the dominions of 
Frederick the Great. Neither king nor people was guided by any such 
tactics. The fact was rather that the leaders of the German liberal party were 
only waiting for the accession of the next sovereign to lay their wishes and 
claims before the throne, while the king was so far from conceiving of 
himself as the heir to the policy of Frederick the Great that he overlooked 
and blinded himself to the natural antagonism between his own kingdom 
and Austria, and to the German dualism which still lurked latent in the 
existing state of things, and believed that the salvation of Germany lay in a 
firm conjunction with Austria and in the leactionary system of Metternich. 


Another generation had to pass away before the change foreseen by Edgar 
Quinet set in â€” when the great man whose coming he had prophesied 
arose, and clearly realised that the conditions of German dualism on either 
side could be definitely settled only by a great war; and when, in the 
struggle for the hegemony of Germany, the policy of Prussia accepted the 
alliance of liberal and iiatioualist ideas. 


CHAPTER I 
THE RISE OF BRANDENBURG 
[TO 1640 A.D,] 


Our chief concern in the present chapter, as Professor Koser’s introduc- tion 
would imply, is with affairs that date from the accession of Frederick the 
Great. It was only from this time that Prussia was able definitely to chal- 
lenge the supremacy of Austria in the German hierarchy. Until this time the 
elector of Braudeniiurg was only one of several great German princes, even 
though latterly he had borne also the title of King in Prussia. The early his- 
tory of Brandenburg has received incidental treatment in the general story 
of the Holy Roman Empire. But in view of the important future to which 
this principality was destined it will be of interest to take a retrospective 
glance and, through a somewhat more detailed study of Brandenburg, to 
trace the stream of the great modern empire of Germany to its source. 


In explanation of the title of the present chapter we must bear in mind that 
Prussia did not originally bear the same relation to the other principali- ties 
of Germany which its later dominance might lead one to infer. The term 
“Prussia” was originally applied to the dukedom of what is now called East 
Prussia, and it was only in 1701, wlion this dukedom was converted into a 
kingdom, that the term spread its signilicaiuc so as to include the whole 
state of the previous electoral princes of BrandciUjurg. Moreover, it was not 
until 1806, when the Holy Roman Empire was finally dissolved, that 
Prussia became an independent kingdom; until then it had always been 
feudally dependent on the emperor. Brandenburg, the electoral princedom, 
begins to assume its political supremacy in Germany with the Great Elector; 
and the territorial possessions of the Brandenburg Hohenzollern included 
Brandenburg, East Prus- sia, Gleves, Mark, and Ravensburg, to which the 


Peace of Westphalia added hither Pomerania with Kammin, Magdeburg, 
Halberstadt, and Mindeu. 


The early history of Brandenburg can be traced from the foundation of the 
North Mark in the reign of Henry I {circa 930), after successfid conflicts 
with 
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the Slavs, from wlioiii tlii.s mark scem.s io havo been (lesi.c;iietl to protect 
the SaxoDS. Theup])ositiQ)ii of Saxon and Slav, Cliristian and ])a^an, made 
intri- cate by innnmerable combinations of one territorial unit witli another, 
is the characteristic of more than two ceutiu’ies â€” from the reij^u of the 
lirst to that of the fourth Henry. At the beginuiug of the twelfth centiu’y 
Henry IV and the empire are united with the Slavs and Wends to suppress 
the Saxon. The victories of W’efesholz and Kotheu marked the rise of the 
Saxon cause, with a— which is identified the glory of the house of 
Balleustedt and the humiliation of the last Saliau emperor, Henry V. But the 
final triumph was reserved for Albert of Balleu- stedt, the Bear, as he was 
called, who continued the war against the emperor, won possession of the 
markgrafschaft of Lusatia, and became master of the whole territory that 
had once be- longed to his maternal ancestors. Lothair, the ally of Albert, 
now became emperor, depri'ed his frieud of the markgrafschaft (for it had 
been acquired without ecclesiastical sanction), and invested him in 
compensatiou with the North Mark. 


Of Albert the Bear Von Ranke says: “He succeeded in his design of 
crushing together the races that had contended violently with one an- other 
from time immemorial, so that they were merged into the Slav and German 
elements, under the predominating influence of the latter. He was always a 
close ally of church institu- tions, without the help of which his ambition 
could not have been fulfilled ; he united the two greatest impulses of the 
time, that of religious incentive and that of teiritorial acquisition. So the 
country became part and parcel of general and of German civilisation. 


Albert is a great and worthy figure to head this history â€” a mau of strong 
characteristics.” 


The element of religious dissension, the con- trast between the pagan and 
the Christian ele- ments in the people of Germany, is still further illustrated 
in the conquest of Prussia by the Teutonic order (1230-1283). Originally the 
order consisted of a few knights who were band- ed together for the 
cultivation of obedience, 


poverty, and chastity, and for the destruction of the infidel. Hermann of 
Salza, the first great grand master of the order, conceived the idea of 
transferring the centre of activity from Syria to eastern Europe. His first 
attempt was made in Transylvania in 1225, but met with no success. The 
knights of the order were then summoned to the aid of the Polish duke Con- 
rad of Masovia in his conflict with the Prussians. In 1231 they constructed a 
fortress ring which they gradually iiuslied farther and farther. In the same 
year Landnii’isttT Hermann Balko crossed the Vistula. The order founded 
Tliorn in 1231 ; Marienwerder in 1233 after the battle of Sirguna; and 
Elbiog in 1237. A great rising, supported by the duke Swautopolk of 
Pomerellen (1242-1245), was at last subdued, and justice was shown to the 
converted Prussians. The country was divided into four bishoprics a€” 
Pomeranien, Lobau, Ermland, and Samland. The order then made a bold 
stroke in the northeast, and founded 


Albert, SCKNAsrED Achilles, Elector of Brandenburg 
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Memelburg, the modern Memel, in 1252; in 1255 many of them joined a 
cru- sading army under Ottocar II of Bohemia and Otto III of Brandenburg, 
which defeated the heathen Prussians, destroyed their idols, and baptised 
the van- quished by the score. Ottocar then founded the city of Konigsberg. 


Another desperate rising of the Prussians took place in 1260, by which all 
that had been won was again placed in jeopardy. Once again the fierce zeal 
of mediseval Christianity contended against the heathen. Mitau was 
founded in 12G5; Senigallen reduced in 1273; Samland fell in 1265; 
Burtenland sub- mitted in 1270, the Natangen in 1277. Landmeister Conrad 
Thicsbei-j; Jiutthe finishing touch to the struggle by the subjection of the 
Lithuanian territory of Sudauen, which until 1283 had remained still free. 
The conquered people was reduced to utter slavery ; but freedom was given 
to the faithful, and they provided the nucleus of a German aristocracy. 


THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLERN 


The period from 1134-1319 was that of the Ascanian line, which Albert the 
Bear had founded. Thus, during nearly two centuries, one dynasty had 
governed the mark, which had rejoiced in vast territorial exi)ansious. In 
1210 Berlin had become a fortified post of the mark, and it soon took the 
place of Brandenburg as a political centre of the markgrafschaft. With 
Waldemar’s death in 1319 the Ascanian line became extinct. The history of 
Brandenburg now becomes merged into that of Bavaria and of Luxemburg, 
and a period of anarchy, lasting nearly a century, reduced both the territorial 
and internal conditions of the mark to a state far less prosjjerous than it had 
enjoyed in the height of the Ascanian period; it is at this point that we must 
look to the liousc of Holicnzollern for any ideas of state development. In 
1192 it had recei\ed Nuremberg from the emperor Henry VI, and its area 
had gradually increased. In 1363 the dignity of imperial prince was added to 
this house. Finally, in 1411, Frederick VI, burggraf of Nuremberg, was 
given control of the mark of Brandenburg l)y the emperor Sigismund. On 
the 30th of April, 1415, he was formally invested with the office and the 
dignity of elector. (The recognition of Brandenburg as an electorate had 
been formally granted in the papal bull of 1356. ) 


Three points in the reign of Frederick should be noted: (1) his successful 
control of the lawless Quitzows and other robber barons; (2) the mildness of 
his policy towards the adherents of Huss; (3) the candidature for the impe- 
rial throne in 1438, when the houses of Hohenzollen and of Habsburg came 
into competition for the first time. 


Frederick II, the son and successor of the elector (1440-1470), had to 
struggle with the large towns, which resented interference in their national 
affairs. He subdued Berlin, howcA’ er, and built a royal castle within its 
walls ; and also gained possession of Neumark, which had been given in 
pledge by the Teutonic order in 1402. 


Albert Achilles, the brother and successor of Frederick II, reunited the 
Frauconian lands to Brandeubiu-g. The Prussian historian cannot claim that 
his policy was purely Prussian, for it was coloured by his devotion to the 
em- peror. His Dispositio Achillea provides the first instance of the legal 
establish- ment of primogeniture ; this was a family ordinance securing the 
future sepa- ration of Brandenburg and Ansbach-Bayreuth, and establishing 
the custom of primogeniture in each. John Cicero, the next elector (1486- 
1499), did com- paratively little to extend the importance of Brandenburg ; 
but Joachim Nes- tor, who succeeded him, introduced Roman law to secure 
a uniformity of pro- cedure and to establish a fixed and central court of final 
jurisdiction in Berlin, 
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instead of the travellinj;; court tliat used (o atl<'ntl the, sovereign on all his 
journeys. In spite of llie growing i)re(IQininance of Protestantism, Joachim 
I remained a Roman Catholic. lie left the Js'eumark to his younger son 
Jolin, in violation of the family law; and so Joachim II (ir).'{.5-ir)71) 
succeeded to only part of the electorate. Both brothers became Protestants 
and played an interesting part in the development of the Reformation. 


John George (1571-1598) permanently reunited the Neumark with Bran- 
denburg, and proved a valuable state financier. The prosperity of Biaiiden- 
burg grew rapidly, and the population was augmented by Protestant 
refugees from France and Holland. The reign of Joachim Frederick (159S- 
1G0S) is memorable for the foundation of a state council {Stuatsrath), from 
which the bureaucracy of modern Prussia was ultimately evolved. John 
Sigismund (1608-1619) inherited the duchy of Prussia, and the territories of 
this elector were more than doubled in extent during his reign, covering at 
his death an area of thirty-one thousand square miles. His administration is 


of sufficient importance to justify us in pausing to consider it somewhat 
more in detail.’* 


JOHN SIGISMUND (1608-1619 AD.) 


It was certainly a most difficult and responsible heritage which the elec- tor 
John Sigismund received upon the sudden death of his father. John Sig- 
ismund was born November 8th, 1572, on the Moritzburg at Halle, and as- 
cended the throne in his thirtieth year, so that a long reign was expected. 
Under the care of their good and pioiLS mother â€” the markgriifiu 
Catherine of Kiistriu, daughter of John Kiistrin, celebrated as being the 
brother of the elector Joachim II a€” he and his younger brother John 
George together received a most liberal and thorough education. Simple- 
minded, of a con- templative rather than a practical disposition, easily 
moved, he early showed a want of con- centration and a decided lack of 
perception. In the hard battles which he had to fight from the very 
commencement of his reign a€” for the pos- session of the duchy of Prussia 
on the one side and the inheritance of Cleves on the other, as well as against 
the malicious intrigues of a frau- dulent government a€” he often showed 
himself wanting in real capability and energy. But he possessed one virtue 
which inspired him with strength and determination in the most trying 
circumstances a€” he obeyed his conscience: “God help me to fill the high 
but difficult position,” he once wrote, “so that I can account for it with a 
clear conscience to God and my fellow creatures, both now and in the 
hereafter. I am his servant.” With this as his standard he fid- filled his duty. 


Contrary to the exaggerated zeal of the strict Lutheran court chaplain and 
cathedral 


provost, Simon Gedicke, who instructed him in religion, he showed from 
the beginning distinct broad-mindedness regarding the religious questions 
raised by the disputes between the Lutherans and the Cahinists. Already 
German Notary 
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surnamed Ceraunus (227-224), then the brother of the last-named monarch, 
Antiochus III, surnamed the Great (224-187), Seleucus IV, surnamed 
Philopator (187-176), Antiochus IV, surnamed Epiphanes (175-163). The 
son of Antiochus IV, Antiochus Eupator, who was only thirteen years of age 
at the time of his father’s death, was assassinated, together with his 
guardian, Lysias, by Demetrius, the son of his father’s brother Seleucus, in 
the year 161. 


The Greek language and literature, Greek ideas and habits, which had been 
making an abiding conquest of Anterior Asia since the days of Alexander 
the Great, had not failed to make their influence felt at length by the Jews. 
First, indeed, by those who lived away from Judea, remote from the centre 
of Jewish thought and Jewish life. We have already seen how, as a result of 
these conditions, the need of a Greek translation of the sacred books arose 
among the Egyptian Jews ; to what kind of literature this translation itself 
gave rise we shall presently show. But while in Egypt, Asia Minor, and 
elsewhere, the Jewish and Greek spirit contrived to establish some sort of 
accord, a very different state of things prevailed in Palestine. Here the 
contrast of the Jewish and Greek conceptions of the universe was manifest 
in its full strength and bitterness. In Judea, in place of the conditions which 
had facilitated reciprocal approximation and partial amalgamation in Egypt, 
such as a preponderant Greek majority, brisk intercourse in civil life, and 
general culture on the part of the Jews, the situation was reversed. 
Jerusalem was the original seat of Jewish life, which constantly derived 
fresh strength from perpetual and minute study of the national scriptures 
and zealous practice of the divine precepts. This life, grave, strict, based on 
the inviolable ground of morality, tending always towards austerity and 
self-sacrifice, contrasted vividly with the blithe and sensuous mode of life 
of the Greeks, with its ready enjoyment of the moment and what it offered. 
The clear intellect of the Jewish thinker plainly perceived that this alluring 
existence hid the most shameful vices under an artificial veil. 


The relations of the Syrian Empire with the Jews were at first of an 
amicable character. Seleucus Nicator had given Jews equal privileges with 
Macedonians and Greeks in the cities he founded in Asia Minor and Syria 
and in Antioch itself, and his example was followed by his grandson 
Antiochus Theos. After the death of Ptolemy Philopator the Jews gave a 


as a youth he had taken the oath, possibly at the instigation of his iu- 
stnictor Gedicke, and affirmed by writing that he would profess and follow 
the then avowed and recognisedly true religion of God’s word in which he 
had been brought up â€” which was contained in the Bible, in the 
prophetical and apostolic Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, in the 
three es- tablished symbols of the Augsburg creed submitted to the emperor 
Charles V in 1530, and iu the same apology for Christianity of the 
Smalkaldic Articles, the Longer and Shorter Lutheran Catechism, and the 
Formula Concordia; and that he would remain true and steadfast, swayed by 
no man. He also had to promise that he would make no further changes; that 
he would neither hinder nor prosecute any servants or teachers of this creed 
in the schools and churches, nor let any one of the above mentioned 
doctrines be altered in any way. But perhaps it was just the exaggerated zeal 
of Gedicke and his Lu- theran companion which caused or at least helped 
the young markgraf, after- wards elector, to acquire a strong aversion to the 
intolerance of the denomina- tional Lutheranism, and as we shall see later to 
espouse the Eeformed creed. 


The dark storm clouds of the Thirty Years’ War stood threateningly in the 
sky as John Sigismund’s reign drew to a close. In the spring of 1C18 the 
dangerous state of Duke Albert Frederick of Prussia, who had long been 
suf- fering from a mental disease, called the elector and his wife [Albert 
Freder- ick’s daughter] to Konigsberg. The electoral prince was also 
summoned. On the 26th of August the duke died, and the elector John 
Sigismuud had to thank the king Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, who had 
been victorious in Po- land, that neither the king of Poland nor those 
Prussians who preferred the Brandenbiu-g rule opposed his inheritance of 
Prussia. Gustavus Adolphus had been implicated iu the war with Poland, 
which broke out from the quar- rels and claims to the throne arising upou 
the extinction of the house of Eurik in Eussia. 


Sweden Seeks an Alliance with Brandenburg 


Both powers, Poland and Sweden, tried to profit by the situation in Eussia 
to advance the extension of their rule on the Baltic Sea; and Gustavus Adol- 
phus, with a view to the invasion of Poland, entered Livonia and penetrated 
as far as the Diina. The possession of the provinces of Karelia and 


lugermau- land was the result of his victory. In the autumn of 1618 he 
concluded a treaty of peace for twenty-one years with the Polish army ; but 
the fresh outburst of enmity which occurred soon after was evidently 
anticipated, for in Warsaw the treaty was not even confirmed. King 
Sigismund III, nephew of Gustavus Adolphus, not only laid claim to the 
Swedish throne â€” though he and his de- scendants were greatly disliked, 
chiefly on account of their Catholic religion a€” but he also, like Sweden, 
endeavoured to obtain control of the Baltic Sea. Here, as everywhere, 
discussions were rife as to whether the Catholic or the Protestant religion 
should have supremacy in northern Europe. 


Under these circumstances it was important for Gustavus Adolphus to 
obtain a treaty with the electorate of Brandenburg. With this object in view, 
he had made several overtures in 1617, and had pointed out that the king of 
Poland would never renounce the idea of conquering Prussia, and that the 
concessions in favour of Brandenburg were dictated by necessity, not by 
good will ; an agreement between Brandenburg and Sweden would be 
advantageous to both sides. He commissioned the landgraf Maurice of 
Hesse to facilitate such a treaty. During John Sigismund’s stay in Prussia 
the treaty between Sweden and Brandenburg seemed agreed upon. To 
strengthen his position Gustavus solicited the hand of the second daughter 
of John Sigismuud, the 
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beautiful Marie Elenore, theu in the full attracti/-eness of youth, whom he 
had met on a secret visit to Berlin. But the settlement of a formal 
enj^a^ement was reiieatedly deferred. The electoral prince George William 
<)i)post!d the union and favoured the suit of Prince Wladyslaw, of Poland, 
ekiest son of Sigismund III, hoping thereby to gain the support of the Polish 
court in the trouble which threatened him from the Catholic League of 
Brandenburg. Marie Elenore herself was adverse to a marriage with the 
Polish prince, as she knew she would be forced to become a Catholic. When 
Gustavus Adolphus went to Berlin to make a last definite settlement for his 
marriage, the electress Anna liesonght him to postpone it again, as her 


husband was very ill and bis mind was so weak that the union would bring 
great trouble to both him and the country. 


Towards the end of 1618 John Sigismund was struck down by an apoplectic 
fit, after having just reco\ered from a seizure of two years before, whicli had 
warned him of his approaching death. Maimed and broken in spirit and 
body, he returned to Berlin in June, 1619. Overwhelmed with all his cares 
and the disturbed state of Bohemia, which boded the outbreak of a general 
war, and jircniaturcly aged by all the hard battles and struggles which had 
filled his trt)ul)U’ (I life, he now longed for peace and rest; he had often 
confessed to those around him that he was tired of life, and that if it should 
please God to free him he was ready to go. In the autumn the electoral 
prince was sent for, and John Sigismund, being no longer able to carry on 
his work, formally gave over to his sou, on November 12th, 1610, “the hard 
and diflicult position of ruler of his country.” In order to be completely 
removed from all the noise and disturbances of the court, and to prepare 
himself in quiet seclusion for the end of his eai’thly cai’eer, he was 
removed from the castle in a litter to the house of his valet Antonio 
Fre>i:ag. Here his illness made such rapid strides that on December 23rd, 
attended by his wife, his heir, his three daughters, and many councillors and 
servants, his weary and troubled life came to a peaceful end.” 


The Thirty Years’ War In Relation To Brandenburg 


The territories of John Sigismund were inherited by George William (1619- 
1640), whose want of decision was pitifully exhibited in the long strug- gle 
of the Thirty Years’ War. Carlyle has said of him, ” When the Titans were 
bowling rocks at each other, George William hoped by dexterous skip- ping 
to escape share of the game.” His vacillation is all the more glaring when 
viewed in direct contrast with the firm and creative will of his successor. 


We have already had occasion to tell the story of the Thirty Years’ War 
from the standpoint of Austria, and we shall revert to it when we come to 
the history of the Swedish warrior Gustavus Adolphus. But here we must 
view the contest from another standpoint ; we must note its influence upon 
the principality of Brandenburg, a€” the nucleus of the future German 
Empire. The great Prussian historian Von Ranke has left us a masterly 
treatment of the subject, which we quote at length. Clearness of 


presentation will of course necessitate some repetition as to matters of fact; 
but chief interest will centre on the consequences rather than on the 
incidents of the great struggle.” 


It was the internal conditions of Austria [Ranke says] which led to the 
outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War. In Bohemia and Austria themselves the 
two tendencies in politics and religion which divided the world came into 
immediate conflict. The government, which aimed at a compromise, was 
upset ; another filled its place, which, in accordance with its nature, 
followed 
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[1620 A.D.) a strong Catholic Hue of iutentiou. After the death of the 
emperor Matthias the succession to the imperial throne fell to the lot of the 
most distinguished representative of this line of thought, Archduke 
Ferdinand of the younger branch of the German line of the house. He it was 
who strengthened the hitherto loose tie with Spain. Brandenburg acquiesced 
in this election be- cause it could not be prevented. Nevertheless the 
Bohemians, both those of Czech and those of German origin, had fallen into 
a state of open rebellion. Things went so far that they even thought of 
withdrawing their crown from the house of Austria. 


So it was now a step of universal historical importance when the leader of 
the union, Frederick V of the Palatinate, determined after some 
consideration to take up the cause of that union ; in him was reflected the 
Protestant prin- ciple in its present state of advancement. It can easily be 
understood that this principle depended for its chief furtherance and a most 
far-reaching de- velopment upon the step taken by Frederick V. What a fair 
prospect, if only other considerations of high importance had not been put 
on one side ! Up till now it had always been made a sticking point in 
general German policy not to allow the claim of the Bohemians to exercise 
free j)ower of election. Only once, under George Podiebrad, had this power 
been fully exercised, but not without disadvantage and danger for Germany. 
Since then, the claim by heredity, corresponding as it did with the 
circiimstances of Europe and Ger- many, had again come to enjoy a 
jireponderating validity. In accepting the choice that had fallen upon him, 
Frederick V of the Palatinate put himself in conflict with the prevailing 


dynastic ideas. It strengthened Bohemia in her national tendencies, but it 
weakened the connection in which her teri’itories were involved with 
Germany. Those who had up till now been his friends and allies could not 
and dared not support him. The most respected Protestant electoral prince in 
Germany, John George of Saxony, went over to his ene- mies. Even his 
step-father, the first Stuart on the throne of England, with- drew his 
sympathy from him. 


The exclusi‘‘e principle of Catholicism, on the other hand, acquired fi’esh 
leverage, in that it figured as the prop of the title by heredity, ou which 
secu- lar jjower in Europe from time immemorial had almost wholly rested. 
The emperor was still in a helpless plight, but Maximilian of Bavaria, the 
best armed prince of the empire, came to his side, and as the king of Spain, 
in pursuance of an agreement entered into with Ferdinand, espied his own 
inter- est in the deal and did not fail to provide continuous co-operation, an 
army was brought into the field by which the Bohemian forces which could 
not suc- ceed in consolidating themselves in an organised military form 
were routed and annihilated in the first serious onslaiight, as well as the 
allied troops of Tiansylvania and the German auxiliaries. The battle of the 
White Mountain decided the ultimate fate of Bohemia. A bloody reaction 
followed, almost unparalleled in the extent and gravity of its effect : at one 
blow utraquism, the Lutheran faith, and the Reformed confession were 
suppressed or abol- ished. Only in the neighbouring territories, whose 
overthrow had been deter- mined by co-operation from the elector of 
Saxony, did the Lutheran confes- sion still survive. 


Brandenburg sirffered its share of this blow in so far as it belonged on the 
whole to tlic system which was doomed in the struggle. But the a\ eight of 
the event recoiled at once upon her peculiar position as a power. Twice 
already had the evil growing from the investment of the house of Austria 
with the crown of Bohemia been stifled by the Hohenzollern princes. The 
first time, in the fifteenth century, the question had been waived â€” 
otherwise a Polish prince would have come to the throne ; and, as it was, 
there was no reason to suspect that this acquisition, in view of elements of 
opposition in the countiy. 
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would entail any threatening increase of Austrian militaiy power. These ele- 
meuts were still powerful when, in the sixteenth century, Bohemia became 
definitely incorporated with the house of Austria. Moreo'ei’, at tliat time the 
younger line in this house, in opposition to the older, joined tlie Geiinan 
princes. Now, however, the emperor was unrestricted master in [Joheiiiia. 
From that time Bohemia formed a real base for the power of Aiistiia, which 
rapidly fell back into her earlier association with Spain and P’ ouud 
powerl’ul support in strong Catholicism. 


BEANDENBUEG RECEDES BEFORE AUSTRIA 


At the first glance we see to what au extent this caused Brandenburg to 
recede as a power, both at that period and for the future, befoie the power of 
Austria. Moreover, from the Bohemian affairs rose a great territorial 
struggle between the two houses. The house of Brandenburg still held the 
dukedom of Jiigerndorf for its lawful jiossession. John George of 
Jiigerndorf , who was not regularly recognised by Austria and who was 
from top to toe a zealous Calvinist, had joined the opjiosition formed by the 
estates against the emperor. He appears as lieutenant-general in upper and 
lower Silesia, and accordingly lield to the king of the palatine house, whose 
cause, so to speak, was his own ; nor did he consider that cause lost e'en 
after the battle on the White Mountain. His troops occupied Neisse and 
Glatz, and would not allow themselves to be dispersed e'en after the 
agreement with the elector of Saxony concerning Silesia. His patents 
exacted of the Silesian estates that they should remain faithful to the old 
confederation, and take wai-ning by the ex- ample afforded by the terrible 
execution in Prague. But already the emperor Ferdinand had published a 
ban against him which was executed by the impe- rials aud Saxons. Their 
power was far in excess of his: he saw himself com- pelled to leave the 
country and to tiee to Transylvania. This involved for the house of 
Brandenburg not only the loss of the country but also of a great posi- tion, 
the influence of which extended over Bohemia and Silesia. 


Brandenburg was also not a little affected by the consequences which the 
Bohemian affair had brought upon ujjper Germany. Ferdinand did not scru- 
ple to avenge with the full weight of his imperial authority the insult which 


had been inflicted upon him as king of Bohemia: he published the imperial 
ban against his unfortunate competitor. From various directions the armies 
of Spain and the Netherlands on the one hand aud Ba\aria on the other 
o/a€"er-ran the unfortunate man’s hereditary territories. The union was far 
too feeble to offer any resistance. Its disintegration and the course of events 
entirely robbed Brandenburg of its influence in upper Germany, but there 
was a partic- ular necessity for submitting to this loss. The disintegration of 
the union formed part of the conditions necessary to enable the elector 
George William and his cousin in Franconia to receive the investiture of the 
emperor. At this moment these circumstances were complicated by the fresh 
outbreak of war between the Spaniards and the United Netherlands. It so 
happened that the site of their engagement was the territory of Cleves and 
Jiilich. Spinola and Prince Maurice were face to face, each in his hostile 
encampment. The elector George William made a treaty Mith the republic 
by whicli his rights were secured. He himself could contribute practically 
nothing to the situa- tion ; the manner of its determination depended on far 
other powers than those at his command. 


Of all the consequences of the battle on the White Mountain the most im- 
portant, for Brandenburg as well as for the empire, was tlie emperor’s 
under- taking to accomplish, together with the suppression of his opponent 
in the 
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[iiiai A.D.] Palatinate, a chau<;e iu the concerns of the empire; this being 
efTected by the transference of the electoral dignity of the Palatinate to his 
friend and snp- porter, the duke of Bavaria, to wlioni fell also a considerable 
poition of the confiscated lanil. A similar transaction had been etfected iu 
the war of Smal- kald by the transference of the Saxon electorate from the 
Ernestines to the Albertines ; at that time, howe\er, such a transference had 
less significance because it did not alter the relations of the conflicting 
confessions. But under Ferdinand II this was exactly what was intended. An 
effort was made to found, in the council of electors, a Catholic majority 
such as already existed in the college of princes; by this majority the 
Catholic reaction would become supreme. 


THE CONGRESS OF EATISBON 


At the imperial congress held for this pirrpose at Ratisbon in the begin- ning 
of the year 1623, Saxony and Brandenburg opposed a scheme which 
threatened to rob them of that consideration in the empire which they 
derived from the electoral dignity ; for, iu the teeth of a Catholic majority, 
of what avail would be their votes in the college? With one accord they 
emphatically declared that the pronouncement of the ban had been irregular, 
that it was at variance with the electoral charter agreed to by the emperor, 
and that to rec- ognise such a ban must imperil the position of all the other 
States, especially the smaller ones. The Brandenburg ambassadors further 
dwelt upon two points iu the negotiations: in the first place, they said, the 
conduct of the em- peror was liable to misinterpretation, because it was 
calculated to benefit his own interests ; and, furthermore, it was most 
improper of him to rob of their hereditary portions the children of the count 
palatine and the agnates who were not concerned. But these representations 
did not impinge upon the res- olutions already adopted by the spiritual 
electors. The emperor appeared to be less inaccessible than they were ; in 
order to dissuade him, the Spaniards brought to bear considerations which 
concerned their position iu Euroiie ; but iu the end he refused to break with 
the papacy, which was all in favour of the policy declared. Moreover, the 
duke of Bavaria was already far too power- ful for the emperor to risk 
offending him. As the Brandenburg ambassadors foresaw the issue of the 
deliberation, they considered it necessary to secure for their elector the right 
of repudiating all share in and obligation under the decisions about to be 
taken. By the will of the majority the emjieror thought himself authorised to 
proceed to distribute the feudal land. Saxony and Brandenburg signified 
their disapproval of such a coui’se by refusing to allow their ambassadors to 
be present at the ceremony. But it appeared all at once that Maximilian of 
Bavaria was in close harmony with the spiritual electors, and was to 
become one of the most powerful members of this college, iu which from 
henceforward Brandenburg and Saxony were of little account. 


THE ALLIANCE AGAINST AUSTRIA 


Ruinous for Frederick of the Palatinate as had been the consequences of 
accepting the crown of Bohemia (for it involved him in uni\ersal 


disapproba- tion), a fate no less ruinous was now to overtake the emperor; 
for the jnibli- cation of the ban was regarded as illegal, and the house of the 
count palatine had numerous and influential friends. A great alliance was 
sealed iu its fa- vour; starting with England, this was to embrace on the one 
side France and Holland, on the other Denmark and Sweden. Bethlen Gdbor 
was drawn into the understanding. The great question for Brandenburg now 
was whether or 
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not it should join this allianco. A fleetiii}; idea arose that it would be well to 
give to the elector hiuiselt’ the personal direction of the war to be 
undertaken by Denmark in the I’nipire and by Sweden in tlie territory of 
Poland; tliis would have been eonsonant with the fjeograpliieal i)osiliQn, 
witli the situation in general, and with (iernian interests. JSut the t’lecloi-, 
who possessed uo armed force worthy of the name, was far too feeble. 


True, he had one party round him which was in favour of entry into this 
alliance. This consisted “chiefly of men of Calvinistic counsel, who, abo\e 
all, kept iu view the concerns of religion in its relation to Europe, and who 
thought to coutiiuu’ the policy of John Sigismund. Opposed to these, how- 
ever, were the estates of the couutry, who saw tlieir salvation only in 
associa- tion with the empeior; moreover, they did not wish to contribute to 
a war which might turn out to the advantage of the Calvinists. The elector 
com- plained bitterly that the thought and bearing of the inhabitants were 
solely directed to peace and enjoyment ; his appeals and warnings were not 
listened to. The estates reproached him for leaving them without proper 
guidance. The danger was increasing, yet they thought it sufiicieut to 
occupy the for- tresses in which the best property had been put for safety. 
Moreover, even at the beginuiug, they were willing to provide ouly three 
thousand men ; and later on, as their enthusiasm diminished, the number 
dwindled to nine hundred. Itwasiu their view sutticientif they maintained an 
attitude of respect towaids the imperial majesty. How indeed could they 
have confidence when Count Schwarzeuberg, the chief minister of the 
elector, was of the Catholic confes- sion and meant to avoid a breach with 
the emperor uuder all circumstances? In this way the court and the couutry 


were torn by conflicting sentiments which did not admit of solution ; the 
people could not even nerve themselves to maintain a strong neutrality. The 
necessary result of this was that the position of Brandenl)nrg was made to 
depend on the issue of the war between the two great world ijowers, iu 
which it did not dare to take part. 


WALLENSTEIN’S IMPERIAL AEMY 


What unparalleled vicissitudes were presented by this world-struggle! The 
first great spectacle was that of an imperial army, an army at last truly 
imperial, although led by an independent general who himself had mustered 
it, pressing into north Germany under Wallenstein with the intention of op- 
posing that great alliance which had for its object the restoration of the ex- 
pelled king of Bohemia. 


It was a piece of good fortune for Brandenburg uot to have taken part in the 
alliance ; had it done so it would probably have been routed on the spot. 
The victory of the army of the league and the emperor over the king of Den- 
mark now transferred the balance of power to the authority of the emperor 
and of the league in north Germany. The electors of Brandenburg and 
Saxony found themselves t’ompelled to recognise Maximilian of Bavaiia as 
a fellow elector with them. Brandenburg was ready to make every other 
possible con- cession, if it could only preserve the claims of the palatine 
house. And by the second campaign the mark was directly affected. When 
Wallenstein, who iu the mean while had secured a free hand by resting in 
Hungary, came fi-om Silesia and turned to a decisive attack on Denmark, he 
occupied the passes of the Havel, regardless of the electors; the Danes, too, 
were entering the country on the other side. But it was not in the territory of 
Brandenburg that the battle was to be fought. Nowhere could the Danes 
offer serious re- sistance ; the imperial general completely mastered them 
by a successful move- ment to the peninsula. 
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wallenstein’s policy 


cordial welcome to Antiochus the Great, who had defeated Scopas, the 
Egyptian general, and Antiochus readily acknowledged their good will. He 
helped them to repair the damage done by the war, gave liberal gifts in 
money and natural objects for the service of the temple, permitted and 
advanced the completion of the temple buildings begun before his time, and 
granted the members of the senate, the priests, and other temple officers 
entire immunity from taxation. To increase the population of the capital, he 
granted exemption from taxation for three years to its inhabitants and to any 
who would remove thither within a fixed period, and remission of one-third 
of the taxes after that ; any who were sold as slaves were to have their 
liberty and property restored. He gave evidence of the great confidence he 
reposed in the loyalty of the Jews by transplanting two thousand of them 
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from Mesopotamia and Babylonia to the provinces of Lydia and Phrygia, 
which were on the verge of rebellion, and granting them fields and 
vineyards, together with ten years exemption from taxation. He also 
guaranteed to all Jews within his empire, without restriction, the right of 
living according to the law of their forefathers. 


Seleucus IV, surnamed Philopator, the son and successor of Antiochus the 
Great, was a man of humane and pacific temper, and yet during his reign a 
cloud, the presage of the storm that was so soon to burst, gathered over 
Judea. The Syrian court was constantly involved in great financial straits 
because of the contribution which had yet to be paid to the Romans. Under 
these circumstances Simon, the overseer of the temple, who had had a 
quarrel with the high priest, drew the attention of ApoUonius, commander 
of the Syrian forces in Coele-Sj’ria, to the riches of the temple treasury. The 
hint was eagerly taken, and Seleucus despatched his servant Heliodorus 
with orders to inspect the temple treasury. In vain did the pious and 
conscientious Onias expostulate with him, in vain did he protest that a great 
part of the treasure consisted of deposits made by widows and orphans, and 
that the sum total amounted to no more than four hundred talents of silver 


For himself he thus secured iiii unpaiallelcd position in the empire ; the 
emperor rewarded his services with tlie dukedom of Mecklenburg. In order 
to maintain this dignity Wallenstein thought it well to bend before the 
hostil- ity of Brandenburg and to win that electorate over to the imperial 
party. Of considerable importance was the territorial aggrandisement of 
which he held out a prospect to Brandenburg. In the elector he encouraged 
the hope of a favourable decision of the matter of Jiilich and Cleves, and of 
indemnity for Jagerndorf. Above all, he promised his most active interest in 
the reversion of Pomerania, where there seemed to be a near prospect of a 
long-foreseen occurrence, namely the death of the last duke of old 
Pomeranian origin, by which Brandenburg was to acquire possession of the 
country. To this he added an indication that Mecklenburg should become 
the property of Bran- denburg on the failure of its own line. Hereto he 
imposed only one condi- tion, which was that Brandenburg should make 
common cause with him in his hostility to the Swedes. 


The elector, who was the vassal of Poland, to which country he owed his 
investiture as duke of Prussia, offended by King Gustavus, who had taken 
ar- bitrary ijossession of Pillau, was indeed moved to consent. He sent a 
small body of troops to the help of the Poles; but this was just the occasion 
on which the power of Brandenburg was submitted to the deepest 
humiliation. When the troops of the elector caught sight of the Swedes, who 
were led by the notorious Bohemian fugitive, Count von Thuru, and who 
were their supe- riors both in numbers and strategical position, they threw 
down their arms ; they were then for the most part incorporated with the 
Swedish army. The sense of their own weakness had combiued with their 
religious sympathies to bring about this result. King Gustavus Adolphus 
had adopted an attitude in which he figured as the sole rallying point of the 
Protestant cause. The suc- cour which the imperials sent to the Poles, still 
more the att<'nii)t \\ Inch became visible at that time on the political 
horizon to establish a maritime connection betweeu the powers of Spain and 
Poland, had wounded him in the nearest interests of his family and of his 
empire ; for as king of Sweden he was still not recognised by the Poles. It 
was to counteract these plans that he sought to master the Prussian coasts 
for himself. If we regard the events of centu- ries in combination with one 
another we shall be unable to deny that his great and victorious policy 
brought about the first disaster which the Poles had sitf- fered since the 


perpetual peace of 1466, by which the Prussian domains were made 
subordinate. Thus far Gustavus was considerably more the ally of the 
elector than his opponent ; and the elector himself very soon recognised that 
the policy to which he was compelled to yield iu Germany would be his 
ruin in Prussia ; his own minister, Schwarzenberg, heard rumours in Vienna 
of an intention again to establish Catholicism iu the territory of the Teutonic 
order and to restore it to the church. 


But it was owing to the great progress of Catholic restoration by which this 
idea had been called forth, that Protestantism in Germany and the elec- tor 
himself in person were immediately threatened. At the instance of the 
princes of the league the Edict of Restitution had been promulgated, 
announc- ing the intention of renewing the hierarchy in the full range of its 
influence. This step, while it threatened the existence of the Protestants, 
also roused every Protestant feeling. Even in the mark a respectful attitude 
towards the imperial majesty could not go so far as to run the risk of that 
ruin which now- threatened. George “William could not blind himself to the 
fact that this meant his ultimate downfall. Halberstadt had already gone 
over to an impe- 
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rial prince, Majjdeburjj to a Saxou prince; tliere was a prospect, too, that the 
bishoprics of the mark would be re-established and ecclesiastical property 
restored; on the top of this was to come the reduction of Prussia. This was 
the final aim of Catholic policy; an elector of Brandenburg could not 
possibly look on in silence and see this accomplished. The depcnidence of 
(ieorge William on the ruling jiowers in the empire was not so absolute as 
to pre- vent him from feeling most keenly the injustice that was inllicted 
ujjon him. With sentiments of tliis nature he now turned his gaze toward 
(iustavus Adol- phus, the husband of his sister, who, alhough he combated 
Poland, had never ceased to declare that in doing this he was striving to ])ut 
a check upon the grasping policy of the house of Austria. As from a 
religious point of view he opposed the league and the elector Maximilian, 
so from a political point of view he opposed General Walleustein. 


RESISTANCE AGAINST AUSTRIA 


The ruling spirits of the time were Maximilian and Wallenstein, witli Gus- 
tavus Adolphus in opposition to them; but a fourth ruling spirit rallied to the 
side of Gustavus in the person of Cardinal Richelieu, whose life and soul 
were absorbed in anti-Austrian interests, and who wished for nothing better 
than to obtain for the king of Sweden a free hand against Austria, for the 
accomplishment of which it was above all necessary to bring about an 
agree- ment of Austria with Poland. England played in with France, with 
whom, it is true, but a short while ago it had once more been at 
loggerheads. In view of all these great influences George William had now 
also to make a decision ; true, his immediate I’egard had to be centred upon 
the preservation of the dukedom of Prussia, but it was to his advantage that 
the Polish mag- nates were themselves opposed to restoring Prussia to her 
ancient condition, more particularly because they feared that King 
Sigismund would receive as a fee from the emperor a portion of the land for 
one of his sons. 


The sharp edge of the differences between the elector-duke and the king of 
Sweden, as well as between the latter and Poland, would be remo\ed if they 
all found a common opportunity of resisting the tendencies encouraged by 
the hol^se of Austria. There was one interest for the elector which ran 
counter to such a combination of political aims. The great reversion which 
Walleu- stein had raised to life would become of doubtful consequence the 
moment that the Swedes became masters of the Baltic ; remote as such a 
contingency was, yet another disadvantage lay close at hand ; in the first 
place the elector had to submit to the occupation of the Prussian coast-lines. 
To set this off he made one important condition against which Gustavus 
Adoljjhus struggled for a long time, but in which he at last acquiesced at the 
instance of the for- eign ambassadors: this was the temporary occupation of 
Marienburg and Hoeft, by which the connection of the dukedom with the 
electorate was facili- tated. The nuiin point is that the elector, in defiance of 
the considerations militating against such a course of conduct, decided to 
enter into a friendly relation with Sweden, in which decision he was 
steadfsist during a number of years, iu spite of all that it cost him. True, it 
was only a standstill that was at this time effected ; but it was destined to 
last six years â€” an invaluable res- pite iu this crisis. 


For such a space of time the king obtained a free baud against Austria. If lie 
now determined to undertake the great work, it was not at the instiga- tion 
of Brandenburg or other distinguished German princes, but above all under 
the iutiuence of Cardinal Richelieu, who, although a prince of the Cath- olic 
Church, was driven by his owu personal situation to save Protestantism in 
Germany. 
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[1630 A.D.] What is Protestantism, if not the form taken by affairs -which 
have diverged from the papacy and all that the papacy bore inevitably in its 
train ? Gustavus Adolphus knew that the north German towns, especially 
the north German agricultural districts, wished to preserve their present 
position ; for them, too, the independent position of the church which had 
been won was the essence of existence. What might become of them, asked 
he on one occasion, if a second Maurice of Saxony were to place himself at 
the head of them? The German princes of the time were too comfortably 
situated, too much restricted by traditional limitations, to undertake 
anything on their own responsibility. It 


Tower of Niederlahnstkin 


is just this which makes of the man a figure in the history of the world â€” 
that in the contest of his day he perceives and grasps the moments 
governing the crisis, the relative disparity of ideas. Thus Gustavus 
Adolphus appeared in Germany in the summer of 1630 ; he disembarked in 
Pomerania, territory on which it must have given the elector of 
Brandenburg no satisfaction to see him ; here he took up a firm position. By 
the side of Cardinal Richelieu, Gus- tavus Adolphus took up an attitude of 
singular greatness, in so far as he su- perimposed upon political motives 
that religious inspiration which had the truest and liveliest existence for 
himself. Together they formed a new combi- nation of universal 
significance to confront the superior weight acquired by Spain and Austria 
in their alliance with the Catholic restoration. It was in- evitablea€” 
fatalistic, that they should meet in Germany. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 


Immediately upon his first appearance in Germany Gustavus Adolphus took 
up a Situation territorially and politically destined to be of the most last- ing 
importance for the empire in general, and particularly for Brandenburg. As 
has been alioady mentioned, the hereditary succession in Pomerania, the 
chief object of the political ambitions entertained by the ancestors of the 
elec- tor of Brandenburg, was nearing its solution. It was obvious that in a 
little 
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while Bogislaw XIV would die without issue entitled to inherit. Already 
homage had been done to the elector in anticipation of this event. In the 
treaty which Bogislaw could not now refuse to make withGustavus 
Adoli)Ini8, although there had been much preliminary hesitation, this claim 
had been con- sidered without being expressed throughout iu unequivocal 
terms. The main point established was that as presumptive successor to the 
duke the elector should accept the duke’s tieaty with the king of Sweden ; 
and that in the event of the anticipated contingencies, he should provide the 
king with nu)ney to cover the accumulated cost of the war from his own 
pocket, and not from the treasury of the country. No doubt it was this point 
that caused the Branden- burg ambassador, who came upon the scene after 
the day on which the agree- ment had been made, to demand of the king a 
promise that the restoration of Pomerauia should be gratis. The king 
expressed himself in very generous terms; he had come to support his 
friends, not to rob them. But for all this he would uot have rested content 
with the restoration of the former condition of affairs. At the very outset he 
demanded a security for himself, which as he said could uot depend on 
words a€” paper and ink a€” but must depend on real guarantees. With 
these conditions â€” that the costs of war should be provided, that he shoidd 
remain master of Pomerauia until they were paid, and that he should have 
real security a€” the king set foot on German ground. 


It is perfectly obvious that it could not be easy for the elector of Branden- 
burg, from whom these stipulations were not iu the slightest concealed, to 
re- gard the king as au ally iu Germany. He would have preferred forthwith 
to give his adherence to the emperor and the empire ; but all attempts made 
by the Saxon and Brandenburg plenipotentiaiies at the college diet of 
Ratisbon to effect a withdrawal of the Edict of Restitution, or such a 
modification of it as would enable the constitution of their states to remain 
intact, were fruitless; a majority of the college stuck firmly to the edict. 
Wallenstein had once promised the Brandenburg minister that an exception 
would be made in fa- vour of his master; but Wallenstein himself was 
compelled, by the majority which adhered to the Edict of Restitution, to 


resign. It was thought possible to repel the king of Sweden even without 
him, and some thoughts were enter- tained of inflicting new confiscation on 
those who should adhere to his side : such designs would have to be 
thwarted immediately. In Ratisbon there was an idea of forming for this 
purpose a union of all the evangelicals under the presidency of the two 
electors. The deliberations wavered long between loyalty and opposition ; at 
the assembly at Leipsic the latter was determined upon. 


Without reflecting, we may easily assume that the rising of Gustavus 
Adolphus and his victorious advance along the Oder lent the necessary 
enthu- siasm. But as yet no agreement with the king had been arrived at; the 
prob- ability that such au agreement was imminent was certainly taken into 
consid- eration. Already people began to talk of the conditions to which the 
king would have to acquiesce. Chief among these were the restoration of 
every- thing which he had conquered or should conquer, without indemnity, 
and the stipulation that he should conclude no peace iu which the 
evangelicals received no satisfaction. We see that this is not altogether in 
agreement with what Gustavus Adolphus had allowed himself to promise iu 
Pomerania. Moreover, he confronted Brandenburg with two further 
demands ; for his security he demanded that the fortresses of Kiistrin and 
Spandau should be open to him. The elector jileaded iu his distress that by 
doing so he would offend emperor and empire. The king’s reply was that as 
the emperor himself did not adhere to the imperial law, but acted as it suited 
his caprice, it was not likely that an elector could fail to be justified in doing 
what his situation demanded. It is easy indeed to understand that George 
William fought obstinately. The Swedes had possession of the Prussian 
coastlands ; they established themselves 
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in Pomerauia, aud they now demanded the evacuation of his most important 
fortresses. What weighty consequences were involved in consenting to all 
this! But it could uo longer be evaded ; either they must join the side of the 
foreign king, or expect the most disastrous effects from the party which 
ruled emperor and empire. Several negotiations and meetings were broken 


up ; for a long time they resulted in nothing â€” what seemed to be 
determined upon on one day was revoked on the next. 


BRANDENBURG ALLIES ITSELF WITH THE SWEDES 


The eyes of all were directed to Magdeburg, which was besieged by Tilly 
a€” a venture by which the fate of both electors must at one blow be 
decided if they did not secure for themselves a iirm support in the king of 
Sweden. At last, afraid that even the Swedes would regard him in a hostile 
light, George William determined to provide them with the right of 
occupation of Spandau and, in a limited form, even of that of Kiistrin. 
Gustavus Adolphus prom- ised to defend these places against all enemies 
aud at the conclusion of peace to restore them. We see to what a 
dependence upon the king Brandenburg had sunk ; and yet as circumstances 
of extremity also comjirise within them mo- ments of salvation, so iu this 
act lay the germ of a returning independence. The imperial party had 
stopped the elector from taking any active part in the defence of the country 
: they would not under any circumstances consent to his withdi-awing 
troops from Prussia ; permission to do this was granted by Gustavus 
Adolphus. The elector was to be enabled to make military prepa- rations 
similar to those for which the Protestants had received instruc- tions in the 
decree of Leipsic. In these armaments we may see one of the first 
foundations of the Brandenburg army, which began its formation at that 
time in a Protestant spirit, in alliance with the Swedes. 


Magdeburg meanwhile had fallen ; the elector of Saxony was beaten in his 
own territory and punished with measures of violence. Even he no longer 
hesitated to open his passes to the Swedes, aud to conclude an alliance of 
which the main condition was that neither party could make peace without 
the other, or even enter into negotiations for this object with the enemy. So 
a Coalition of the two electors with the king was effected, which now 
actually succeeded in making a stand against the powerful foe aud 
overthrowing him. 


The result of the victory of Breiteufeld was, above all, that a permanent end 
was put to the restitution of ecclesiastical property â€” a gain for Branden- 
burg that cannot be too highly estimated. The king maintained, aud with 
some truth, that he had saved Braudenburg from total destruction, though it 


cannot be denied that he inflicted upon the country a depressing 
subordination and proved a formidable bar to the house in the realisation of 
its greatest pros- pect. 


The character that these relations were to assume in their further develop- 
ment depended less upon the resources and efforts of Brandenburg, which 
did not make much weight in the scale, than on the trend of affairs 
illustrated in the great episodes of the world’s history. As long as the king 
lived a sound relationship was maintaiued. Gustavus Adolphus did not 
disguise the fact that he wished to retain the sea coast, especially the greater 
part of Pomera- uia : he contended that Brandenburg might be indemnified 
by secularisation, and that the spiritual authorities were the less entitled to 
oppose such a course since they were the source of the whole war trouble. 
Prom all that transpired later we may assume that there was some talk of an 
equalisation of the inter- ests on both sides by the marriage of the electoral 
prince of Brandenburg with the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus. 
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But ueitlier in the lifA»‘tiiiic of the kinj^ nor iil’lor his death was any 
dcliiiitc arraugement made. Allied with Wwedeii, but again oversha(h)we(i 
Dy lier; saved by her, but again sul>Jeeted to her oppression a€” 
Braudcuburg incurred the risk of losing through the Swedes tliat great 

ii’ oviQce the acquisition of which emperor and empire had assured to lier. 


In the marks the position Wiis similar to that in i’russia. Here, as well as 
there, it was Brandenburg’s interest to withstand the eiuiroachnu’nts of the 
Swedes, and yet at the same time a greater inteicst was eonsultt-d by 
submitting to them. For without till? Swedes a re-eutiy of the Teutonic older 
into tiio marks must luivc been looketl for, and in Prussia the church 
})roiierty must have beeu takcu back. The position in the territory of Jiilich 
and (“leves Wiis in accordance with this; without the help of Holland and 
the advantages which Holland at that time gained over the S])aniards in 
Wesel and Bois-le- Duc, the imjierial setiuestration i)ionounced by Tilly 
would have been niaiu- taiued and the elector possibly deprived of his title. 


It was the states-general that prevented this; but in return they disposed of 
the country, of which they possessed the gi-eater part, without much regard 
for the allies. The immediate interests of those concerned were thus far 
from simple. In certain aspects the allies again appeared as enemies. Owing 
to the relations of Jiilich and Cleves and Pomerania with the German 
Empire, there was a constant need of having regard to the emperor, even 
after a cer- tain balance had been restored in Germany to the contending 
parties by the battle of Liitzen, in which the Swedes maintained the field 
but lost the greatest king and general that they had ever had. The relations 
of Brandenburg to the great European powers took a similar form of 
de\elopment. Again the in- tention was stirred in the Spaniards, who at that 
time had no longer anything to fear from England, of renewing the war 
against France with full vigour. 


THE SECRET COUNCIL 


It may be easily understood that under circumstances like this the policy of 
Brandenburg remained undecisive and wavering. The elector George 
William possessed enviable social qualities ; he was humane, polite, 
bounteous ; but, after the manner of the princes of his day, inclined to seek 
comfort in the small pleasures of life: a fine horse, a fleet greyhound could 
make him forget the cares of government. His intellectual endo’ WTuents 
were not below the average standard; but in such tempestuous times it 
required extraordinary capacity to steer a safe course. Geoi’ ge William was 
not without ambition : his thoughts dwelt on what history would one day 
say of him ; and he wished above all to figure befoi-e his contemporaries as 
an honourable and trustworthy man. In the complexity of affairs which 
characterised the epoch, however, the careful control of one matter or of 
another fell chiefly to his secret coun- cil. But in this council two 
conflicting tendencies were to b(^ observed : one was represented by the 
members who had come to him from the governments of his father and of 
his grandfather, among whom the chancellor Goetze en- joyed the most 
prominent regard; to his side rallied Kuesebeck, Leuchtmar, and Pfuel, who 
formed a close bond of association among themselves on ac- count of the 
distaste they conceived for the colleague wlioni George William had given 
them in Adam of Schwarzenberg, who was ])articularly favoured with his 
confidence. Schwarzenberg had made himself indispensable to the elector 


and two hundred talents of gold. Heliodorus was obstinate ; but was 
prevented by a supernatural appearance, when he was actually within the 
treasury, from carrying his sacrilegious purpose into effect. It seemed to 
him that a gorgeously clad horseman trampled him under foot, while at the 
same time two youths appeared, glorious to behold, and scourged him 
unremittingly, so that he was carried thence in a swoon. The intercessions 
and expiatory sacrifices of the high priest restoi-ed him to life, and nothing 
would induce him to repeat the attempt. Onias himself repaired to the court 
of Seleucus to defend himself against the charges brought by his violent 
adversary Simon, with what result is uncertain. Seleucus was soon 
afterwards poisoned by this same Heliodorus, but the latter’s purpose of 
placing himself on the throne was frustrated. 


in the intiicacii’s of the Jiilich and Cleves affair; Catholic as he was, he held 
firm to Brandenburg. And so it happened that the univei-sal conflict which 
split up the world penetrated to the secret council of the elector and 
disintegrated it. The older councillors were for Sweden, Schwarzenberg for 
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the emperor ; nevertheless they all wished to have credit for keeping in 
view only the interests of their master. That such was the intention of the 
older councillors had never been questioned ; they had a support in Luise 
Juliane, the mother of the electress, who belonged to both houses, the house 
of Orange and the house of the Palatinate, and who kept the elector, who 
was accustomed to listen to her, mindful of their interests. With opposing 
tendencies like these at coiu-t, how could ineu expect firm and energetic 
decisions? This coiu-t itself was invaded and reut asunder by the war-tossed 
elements dividing the world. Happily the association in imperial concerns 
with Saxony, to which Brandenburg had clung for a decade without 
intermission, exercised a certain check which George William would under 
no circumstances consent to abol- ish. 


In the sununer of 1633 the French ambassador Feuquieres appeared in 
Berlin to urge the elector to enter the Treaty of Heilbronn. As an offset he 
promised him the support of France, especially in the matter of Jiilich. The 
elector gratefully took up this guarantee and entreated Louis XHI for his 
im- mediate intercession in the points of disagreement with the Netherlands, 
as well as for his support in the concerns of Prussia and Pomerania, 
especially if matters ever came to really serious negotiations for peace ; 
with regard to the immediate alliance with him, however, which would have 
been sealed by entry into the Treaty of Heilbronn, he postponed a decision 
until the outcome of communications to be held with the court of Saxony. 
From this court he could not alienate himself, for Saxony was his 
neighbour, and in similar cir- cumstances would be expected to act in a 
similar way towards himself. 


Meanwhile everything took on a new colour from the fact that Wallenstein, 
who had again given a check to the emperor’s cause before and after the 


bat- tle of Liitzen, and who acquired a still more independent position on 
the sec- ond assumption of his command than he had done on the first, 
proposed terms of peace in which the chief interests of the Protestant 
princes were assured ; not only should they not be compelled to restore the 
property of the church, but also the joint constitution of the empire should 
be established on the liues of their scheme of government â€” either with or 
against the will of the emperor. More than once George William came into 
touch with the arms and designs of Wallenstein, in whom he placed little 
confidence. 


THE MISSION OF AENIM 


When the plans of Wallenstein were matured, in the first weeks of the year 
1634, Hans George von Arnim of Dresden (where there was a great 
tendency to favour the view of Wallenstein) was sent to Berlin in order to 
win the ap- proval of the elector of Brandenburg. The majority of the 
elector’s council- lors met the envoy in an attitude of disinclination and 
contrariety, although the general plans for reform were chiefly their own ; 
they insisted on first coming to terms with the Swedes, whom they still 
continued to regard as their allies. Schwarzenberg alone listened to Arnim, 
who then tried to win the elector himself to his side. The prince was at that 
time compelled by illness to keep his bed â€” a circumstance, however, 
which did not deter him from grant- ing an audience to Arnim ; the 
uncertain character of George William’s policy is illastiatc(I liy this 
interview. He could not declare for Sweden, because he had been told that if 
he remained in alliance with this power he must cease forever to reckon 
upon the acquisition of Pomerania. But he had great scruples about entering 
into a closer union with Wallenstein on account of his unreliable nature ; the 
man’s policy in the end, said he, would be an alliance with France and 
Sweden ; otherwise, if he fell out with the emperor, the em- 
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peror iiiipht gain the vii)pei’ Iiaiul and apain heconie nuuster of Germany. 
For hiniselt’, tlic one result was as insiippoitabli’ as tlic other â€” the 
eoniplete su- premacy of the French and Swedes as intolerable as the retnrn 


of imperial tyranny. To one thiuj; alone he adhereda€” to his determination 
that the asso- ciation with Saxony must be preserved. “No,” lie exclaimed, 
“from Saxony I will not divorce myself I” The issni? proved that (Jeorge 
William, in spite of all his weak-kneed complaisance, had not judgeil 
wr()nf;ly. What he liad probably foreseen actually took place: when the split 
cauu’ between Wallen- stein and the emperor, it wa.s the emperor who 
maintained the authority. 


And herewith took place, as George William had prophesied, a general 
reversal of the situation. The army of Wallenstein joined the emperor; and 
so the imperial policy, ably su])port 


THE PEACE OP PRAGUE 


The elector of Saxony, in consequence of this change, felt himself moved to 
conclude the Peace of Prague, in which, it is true, the emperor now allowed 
the Edict of Eestitution to lapse ; in religious matters a condition was to be 
restored similar to that existing before the issue of the edict in the year 
1627. The accession of IJrandenbnrg was reckoned upon, which at the same 
time comprehended a separation from Sweden, inasmuch as the association 
of the two princes with Sweden had been the outcome of the opposition to 
the edict. But was Brandenburg in this also to follow the example of Saxony 
? It is obvious that by the Peace of Prague no satisfaction was aiforded to 
the just demands and claims of Protestantism which had begun to be 
oppressed long before 1627. But amongst other ideas the provisions of this 
treaty contained one of the most difficult questions which have ever been 
put to the policy of Brandenburg; they embraced the condition of the state 
and the essential quality of its being at that time, and they seemed to decide 
its future. 


In the narrative of his journey Feuquieres observes that George William 
would be the mightiest prince in Germany if his territories had not been 
taken possession of by others ; Jiilich and Cleves, so far as his claims to 
possession prevailed against those of the count palatine of Neuburg, were in 
point of fact withheld from him by the Dutch ; he could draw no revenues 
from them. The same was the case in Prussia, held by the Swedes ; in the 
chief territory, the mark, nijon which the title of elector rested, several 
strongholds had been evacuated in favour of the Swedes: the elector was 


directing his whole atten- tion to Pomerania, to which, in the e\ent of the 
death of the frail old duke, his right of succession could not be disputed ; he 
wished to live only long enough to conclude a treaty with Sweden. Instead 
of the Peace of Prague George William might have wished for another 
peace, which should have made possible a peaceable understanding with 
France and Sweden ; he was terrified at the thought that he had to go o-er 
from one side to the other â€” that he had to fight against those with whom 
lie had previously been in alliance. But the general circumstances did not 
mnke for peace, but most decidedly for war. As a result of the battle of 
Xiirdlingen the Spaniards were powerful enough to penetrate into France, 
where they teri-ified everybody, with the exception of the great cardinal and 
his trustetl Father Joseph, who then succeeded in making Prance capable of 
i-esistance. In this war Europe was divided even more than before into two 
parties. Between them the elector of Brandenburg 
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had to choose ; the consideration of his situation drove him to the imperial 
side. It was still not possible to hope that Holland, in Jiilich, or Sweden, in 
Pomerauia, would renounce their claim to the position they had taken up ; 
and from France in its present plight no successful interposition with regard 
to these two powers could be expected. The authority of emperor and 
empire was too deeply rooted to admit of being dispensed with. The estates 
of the mark were partly, at all events, sound partisans of the emperor; 
moreover, did not the claim to Pomerania rest upon a share in the reversion 
of the em- peror and the empire? Only with their help could it be carried to 
a succes- ful conclusion. By union with the emperor a tolerable situation in 
general German affairs might be expected. And what would happen if the 
demand 
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for agreement were repudiated and a breach opened with the emperor? The 
elector was told tliat Sweden could lay waste his country ; the emperor 


could rob him of it : he was reminded of the events of the Palatinate a€” the 
destruc- tion of the elector palatine, whom no foreign interposition had 
succeeded in restoring to his position. 


So it happened that Schwarzenberg maintained the preponderating in- 
fluence over the other members of the secret council who i-emained faithful 
to their Protestant sympathies. Undoubtedly the most important question 
was embodied in the article of the Peace of Prague which provided that if 
the elector of Brandeubiu-g would enter the agreement he should be assured 
of the reversion especially of Pomerania and the feudal possessions going 
with it, and should receive the protA«ction of the emperor. What ofl’er had 
Sweden to set against this promise? Moreover, whatever might be said in 
the course of the negotiations, there was no doubt of the intention of this 
power which had established itself on the German coastlauds. Its policy ran 
precisely 
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counter to tlie claims of liiaiideiibm};. It sccmcil an advantage, of tlie 
peace, which could not be \iiUu’d too hiji’lily, that the oldest and greatest 
reversion of the house shouUl be taken under the protection of the emperor 
and the empire. 


Brandenburg did not intend to make the interest of Austria cutirely and 
absolutely her own. On entering the peace she added certain limitations, 
especially the repetition of the favourable i-eservation of the rights of the 
pal- atine family, as well as of the college of electors, and the pi’ oviso that 
she should not herself be compelled to contribute to the carrying on of war 
against those who were excluded from the amnesty. 


In his I’eply, the enij)eror neither expressly repudiated these limitations nor 
expressly acquiesced in them. But from the demand itself we see that Bran- 
denburg was not altogether iuclined completely to abandon her own i)olicy. 
The same intention was evident when it was deternuned, according to the 
empei’or’s wish, to raise his son, the king of Hungary, to be king of the Ro- 
mans. In the charter which was drawn up and set before him, no opi)ortu- 


nity was lost of guarding against encroachments similar to those; i)urposed 
by Ferdinand II. Publications of bans, such as the recent one, were 
expressly forbidden if unaccompanied by the consent of the council of the 
electors, even in the case where there should have been a good excuse for 
them â€” that is, where the crime was notorious and undoubted. Also in the 
Pomeranian affair the assembled electors took sides for Brandenburg. They 
rejected the claim of Sweden to occupy a portiou of Pomerania as secuiity 
for the jiay- ment of the indemnity money; they condemned the treaty made 
by Gustavus Adolphus with BogislawXIV; they would hear nothing of 
satisfaction for Sweden : there was no ground for it ; what Sweden herself 
had spent was very trifiiug. 


GEORGE WILLIAM AN ALLY OF THE EMPEEOR 


Ou this basis George William joined sides with the emperor. His whole zeal 
was directed to the acquisition of Pomerania for his house in alliance with 
the emperor and the empire: to eti’ect this he suffered himself to be 
seriously prejudiced in his territorial independence; he agreed to the 
demand that the troops which he had in the field should be immediately 
taken into the service of the emperor and the empire. But the results of the 
war which w;us under- taken under these auspices were far from 
satisfactory. The Swedes main- tained themselves not only in Pomerania 
against the attacks of the imperial troops and of the Saxons, but they also 
penetrated into the mark itself. And here were evidenced the ruinous 
consequences which a change of political sys- tem always involves when it 
has not the sujiport of the populace. While Schwarzeuberg brought the 
elector over to the side of the emperor, the Swedes retained the sympathies 
of the inhabitants; this could be seen at the first mili- tary engagement, 
when Wrangel j)enetrated into the mark. Not 
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As a result of the first treaty the Swedes immediately laid claim to Pome- 
rania. The elector of Braudeuburg, who had never agreed to this treaty, pub- 
lished patents which assured the right of occupation, and raised recruits 
with which, iu conjunction with the then advancing imperial army, to take 


imme- diate possession of the dukedom, where his claim had long been 
recognised. This time the star of good fortune rose upon the enterprise. The 
Swedes were repelled from the borders of the mark in every direction ; they 
lost Havelberg, the Werbeuer, and Schwedt. In the spring of 1638, Klitzing 
appeared at the head of the Brandenburgers with a foi-ce of considerable 
magnitude for these times, two thousand infantry and four hundred 
dragoons ; and succeeded in taking in a rapid assault the town of Garz, to 
the possession of which consid- erable value had always attached, and in 
carrying off the Swedish command- ers as captives. In upper Pomerania the 
Swedes wei-e confined to a few coast occupations, Stralsund, Auklam, and 
Greifswald : it looked as if there were still some likelihood of the country 
being acquired for the empire and Brandenburg. We are assured that it must 
have been possible at this juncture to bring about a treaty suitable to the 
interests of the two parties in Sweden. 


But once more it became evident that the war, which had arisen from a 
general European combination, could not be terminated by provincial and 
local efforts. In the conflict of Spain aud France, which governed the whole 
crisis, a moment was reached iu which France would not have been averse 
to a suspension of hostilities : in that case she would possibly have 
abandoned Sweden to her fate. But when the conditions proposed by both 
sides came to be discussed, the impossibility of coming to terms was made 
clear. In order to satisfy Spain, the cardinal would have had to forego the 
most important results of his foreign policy ; so far from doing this, he 
determined once more to rally all the forces at his command and to give a 
new impulse to the old alliances which had become slack. Most important 
of all was that with Swe- den, by means of which, eight years ago, the 
supremacy of Austria in Ger- many had been shattered : it was not to be 
permitted that they should be chased from Germany. Thanks to the 
subsidies ofl’ered by France, the Swedish impe- rial council, which 
believed it had a right to maintain what had been won, was then also 
enabled to make fresh armaments. 


It was of no slight advantage that Sweden, in consequence of the Treaty of 
Stuhmsdorf , had nothing to fear from the Poles. [This treaty between 
Sweden and Poland had been uegotiated by the French diplomatist Count 
d’ Avaux, and was concluded iu September, 16.35. By it the contracting 


parties agreed to an armistice for twenty years; the dukedom of Prussia was 
assigned to Po- land and Sweden’s right to Livonia recognised, the Catholic 
inhabitants being granted trt’edom of worship.] The treaty was so far 
favourable to Branden- burg, inasmuch as possession of the Prussian coasts 
was restored to the elector in exchange for the evacuation of Marienburg. 
But another great disadvan- tage was associated with this: the twenty years’ 
suspension of hostilities was chiefly due to the efforts of France, which 
realised her ambition iu enabling the Swedes to direct their forces to 
Germany. Thus Brandenburg, while seeking to remove the Swedes from 
Germany, in alliance with the emperor and the empire, committed the 
political blunder that enabled this very people by the treaty sealed in Prussia 
to concentrate their forces in that coimtry. The Swedish general could then 
raise a superior force in Stettin (iu the summer of 1638). He left the newly 
arrived troops iu the fortified towns. With the veterans he plunged into the 
field ; without much trouble he again took Garz and demolished it. It was of 
no use to think of reconquering Pomerania for 
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Brandenburg at suoh a moment: the Swedes were more formidable to the 
imperial troops than the imperial troops to the Swedes. 


Once more the late of Pomerania depended on the vicissitudes in the war 
that broke out between France and Spain and invohcd the world. The Bran- 
denburg forces were completely disorganised when the elector sought 
safety for himself and his son in Piussia. Schwai’zeuberg, who remained 
hcliind as governor, now had the task of canying to a conclusion the 
proxincial wai- which had been undertaken at his instigation. On him 
depended the admin- istration of the country and the organisiition of the 
militia. The commanders in the fortresses, who foi’tunately still held out, 
weie mostly his personal de- pendents. Yet he had IK) thoughtof yielding; 
from time to timi^ thei’e was talk of extensive operations with the co- 
operation of Saxony. The Hranden- bm-gers made raids into the Swedish 
Cpiaiters in romerailia ; the Swedes retali- ated by making plundering 
inroads upon the mark. In short, a bitter, devas- tating, desperate war was 
going on when George William died. 


THE RESULTS OF GEORGE WILLIAM S VACILLATION 


Up till now the conflict, though of a universal nature, had broken out more 
in petty opposing tendencies in which but a small exhibition of force had 
played a determining part. Brandenburg had acijuiied the foundations for its 
power, united considerable territories in east and west, and entered u\Hm 
the course of its own peculiar policy. In the Thirty Years’ War, however, 
everything assumed larger proi/ortions; a state like Brandenburg, composed 
of different portions i-emote one from another, could accjuire no 
consistency, still less any practical influence upon the world : it was enough 
that it was not then and there annihilated. George William took his impulses 
fiom the dan- gers which threatened him. In the first years of his 
government he ran a risk of being involved in the ruin of the palatine house. 
His fear of coming under the ban of the empire, which at that time had 
again acquired fruitful authority, was not so ill founded as had been 
assiuued. In avoiding everything which could provoke the publication of the 
ban, he was exposed to the misfortune of seeing the existence of his 
electorate and of his dukedom placed in jeopardy by the Edict of 
Restitution. Hereupon, not without a sense of the disaster which might 
result from his conduct, but under pi-essui-e of extreme danger, he went 
step by step to the opposite side, and joined the king of Sweden. 


No doubt this was the only condition under which Brandenburg could con- 
tinue in that singular configuration which it had acquired. But the Swedes 
were indeed a grievous burden â€” for none more grievous than for the 
house of Brandenburg, whose greatest prospects they blighted. It was 
cooped up between two powers which, like the Oyanean rocks in tlH> old 
sea legend that continually crushed everything between them, threatened it 
with ex- tinction. 


At last George William, satisfied with the added prospect of safety, liaving 
obtained from the emperor an assurance for the subsistence of his territories 
and their Protestant character, entered into alliance with him against the 
Swedes and proceeded to indicate his chief territorial claim. It is not weak- 
ness, nor an undue servility to the emperor that are the vices ascribed to him 
by the Brandenburg statesmen of that time, but rather a reckless ambition : 
he wanted to win fame for himself by association with others, and by the 


rais- ing of troops in person ; but how littk/ did the issue of events 
correspond with his estimate. His allies devastated his territory before his 
very eyes; he, the elector himself, had Itarcly enough left to live upon and 
liad to flee to F’rnssia. In the contest against the Swedes in Pomerania, 
which he accordingly under- 
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took, he was struck by the blow dealt by its opponents to the allies of the 
house of Austria. 


Ou the whole this mishap was due to the variety of his provinces and their 
remoteness one from another; the dissensions of his councils which he had 
not the personal capacity to overcome ; but above all to the superiority of 
the great world-elements embodied in the struggle, and to dclicicncics 
inherent in his own resources. Amid the storms and tempests in which the 
times were plunged George William saved at least the dynastic possession 
of his territo- ries, not, it is true, without serious damage ; he left them in 
extreme danger and misery. But in such a condition of affairs the state of 
Brandenburg was of little use to the world. These territories, peaceably and 
cautiously gath- ered together by the meu of the past, offered no warrant 
that they would rise to a peculiar and fateful significance ; the successor to 
them would have to be fashioned of harder metal, informed by genius, and 
favoured with a larger share of fortune. <^ 


CHAPTER II THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF A KINGDOM 
[1640-1740 A.D.] 


At a terrible crisis the German nation had sacrificed her position in the 
world and utterly ruined her old political unity. But the seeds of new life 
wei-e iu her and in the independence of those fractions which had now a 
national guarantee confirmed by imperial law. The pedantic imperial jurists 
might continue to see in this imperial constitution a marvellously wi.se mix- 
ture of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy; they might continue to prize 
the emperor as the legal successor of the Eoman Caesars: clear-sighted 


ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES 


On hearing the news of the death of Seleucus, his brother Antiochus, 
surnamed Epiphanes, who was in Rome at the time as a hostage, hastened 
home and assumed the reins of government. He is the Antiochus who won a 
melancholy celebrity in the annals of the Jews, and gave occasion for a 
glorious episode in their history, which ended with the attainment of 
political independence. Nevertheless, the imputations cast upon his 
character are to some extent baseless or exaggerated. In spite of the 
luxurious and licentious life he led, he was not worse than the majority of 
Syrian and Egyptian monarchs of the period. He was good-natured and 
liberal, though accessible to the arts of flatterers and evil counsellors, and 
irritable under the restraints imposed upon him by the Romans. Ancient 
Greece was incapable of comprehending the existence of religious 
conviction or the capacity for making such sacrifices on its behalf as were 
made by the Jews ; to Antiochus the question was merely that of reducing 
rebellious subjects to submission, the rather because certain of them 
compelled him to have recourse to measures of ever-increasing severity. 


The first seed of the growing complications was sown by the Jews 
themselves. Soon after the accession of Antiochus, Joshua (Greek Jason) 
the brother of the high priest, visited him and purchased the office of high 
priest for a large annual payment, Onias being compelled to retire into 
private life. 
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Jason took advantage of his exalted position to introduce Greek customs 
into Jerusalem, and among other things instituted a gymnasium (a place for 
the practice of physical exercises). A large number of the priests took great 
pleasure in it, so much so that the regularity of the temple services suffered; 
while to the devout it seemed an abomination and a desecration of the holy 
city. Hand in hand with these practices went the violation of the precepts for 


minds could see deeper. A Swedish publicist of Pomeranian origin, 
Bogislaw Chem- nitz (Hippolithus a Lapide), sought as early as 1640 to 
establish the unlimited independence of the imperial estates on a historical 
basis, in the contention that these were oi’igiual and that the empire rested 
upon usurpation ; and the Saxon, Samuel Pufendorf, indicated as early as 
10(57, sis the best aim for the political development of Germany, separation 
from Austria, annihilation of the spiritual princedoms, and a purely secular 
confederacy of states. As a matter of fact, all living forces were directed to 
the single states â€” upon them rested the fate of the nation. Certainly no 
one could as yet say how a new imperial constitution was to be developed 
from these contingent independent states, which were all guided by the 
reckless pursuit of their separate inter- ests, by what they called the 
Staatsmison. But the fate of the imperial consti- tution, which still 
maintained a formal existence, overtook the organisation of the single 
States, based upon estates and confessions a€” it outlived itself. In the crisis 
of the great war their incapacity had received actual iUustration. A general 
with absolute command on the field had won the greatest successes for the 
emperor, and he had trodden under foot all the rights that belonged to the 
estates. The evangelical estates had been saved from this dominion of force 
by a foreign king, whose authority was unlimited in the field as well as in 
his cabinet. 


THE IDEAL STATE 


In this way a new ideal state rose into existence â€” the state with a 
supreme prince at its head, based upon the concenlration of all the ]K)weis 
of the state in the hand of the monarch, upon the subordination of the 
estates to his will, 
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and upon the economic isolation of the country, after the manner of the 
French mercantile system. In opposition to the close confessional system of 
the Jjdndcskirche was the fundamental doctrine of the equal justilication of 


all (Jhristiau confessions; that is to say, the doctrine of personal freedom of 
be- lief, which found strong support in the liberation of science from 
theological tutelage. True, this spiritual transformation took its rise entirely 
in the mid- dle classes, but their lack of understanding, and so of acti\e co- 
operation, made them none thi‘ less the natiu’al opponents oi’ the new 
absolute state. Its guid- ance was transferred to the nobility, which absorbed 
the iiuin-of-the-world cul- ture of the French. As a rule, these changes were 
chiefly effected in the Protestant states, especially in the greater ones, for 
here the inmost force of the nation was best preserved ; whereas in most of 
the Catholic territories it had suffered heavily by the violence of re- 
catholicism. The small imperial estates, on the other hand, spiritual 
princedoms as well as imperial towns, were altogether incapable of solving 
the problems of the modern state. 


So it came about that the political and economic pre-eminence, aud soon 
also the superior guidance in spiritual matters, passed to the colonial east. It 
was on the border-land between upper Saxony and Thmingia, the old and 
the new Germany, that the reforms of Luther had already sprung into exist- 
ence; but the southwest still weighed heavily in the balance, and at the 
begin- ing of the Thirty Years’ War the politics of Kurpfalz had exercised a 
decisive influence. The south German imperial towns, however, had played 
out their political role since the war of Schmalkald ; the whole of the 
southwest had taken little more than a merely passive part in the later 
progress of the great war, and the battle, so far as it was not conducted by 
foreign powers, had been fought out by east German powers, including 
Bavaria. Now the whole of the west had fallen into a number of impotent 
small states ; it had lost its old economical significance by the removal of 
the trade routes of the world ; the possibility for the formation of larger 
economic units was nowhere pres- ent ; besides, the political supremacy of 
foreign powers was nowhere so narrow- ing and so oppi-essive, the national 
self-consciousness nowhere so small, as in these oldest German centres of 
civilisation. It was only towards the end of the seventeenth century that a 
considerable secular state was formed in the northwest a€” that of electoral 
Hanover; but this succimibed rapidly to for- eign influence, owing to the 
personal irnion with England, which dates from 


1714. 


Considerable secular state organisations existed therefore only in the east. 
Side by side in the northeast were the lower Saxon Fhuringtar-eetentatprev 
inces of Brandenburg and electoral Saxony ; in the southeast, Bavaria and 
Austria a€” that is to say, actually the countries of Bavarian origin. Of these 
four state organisations, two, Bavaria and electoral Saxony, were purely 
inland territories â€” that is, without any immediate interest in the great 
foreign prob- lems of German policy, and so without any compulsion to 
gather all their powers tightly together. Only Austria and Brandenburg- 
Prussia were border states. But Austria’s main stream, the vein of her life, 
the Danube, flowed out of Grermany into an inland sea then almost 
inaccessible in view of its remoteness ; it was connected with the north, it is 
true, by the Elbe and the Oder, but Bohemia was the site of a population 
that was foreign, although at that time half crushed ; and only Silesia was in 
the main German territory. Furthermore, the border-lands in the east were 
under the same sway as Aus- tria, so that a feeling of strong national pride 
was not allowed to rise into prominence, and the only great national 
ambition in the pursuit of which the Habsburgers were immediately 
occupied was the expulsion of the Turks from Hungary; they were 
interested in relationships with France only in so far as their remote western 
possessions extending up to the upjier Ehiue were con- 
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cerued. Finally, the reaction in the, dliurch had disturbed the mark of tlu^ 
Habsbui-g nations and interrupted their spiritual associatiou with German 
culture, the nature of which Wius esseutially Protestant. 


THE TERRITORIES OF THE HOHENZOLLERN 


It was otherwise in Brandenburg. In strips of laud still tei-ritorially sepa- 
rated but of considerable dimension, the lands of the Hohenzollern stretched 
right across the whole breadth of north Germany and farther away, from the 
lower Rhine to the Memel ; in their hands was the territory between the 
Elbe and the Oder, that is to say, the connectiou between the German 
interior and the coast ; they had a share in the Weser as well as in the Rhine, 
and commanded portions therefore of the great streams which were the 


conduits of conveyance to the North Sea â€” now the most important of 
German seas a€” and by establishing a connection be- tween the Elbe and 
the Oder they could acquire a great trade route from the south- east to the 
northwest, from Silesia to the mouth of the Elbe. And the Siime vital 
interests brought the states into immediate opposition to Poland, to whose 
feudal su- periority the dukedom of Prussia was still subordinate; to 
Sweden, which separated the mouth of the Oder from the Hinter- land ; and 
to France, which threatened the ill-couditioned west of Germany. So the 
Hoheuzollern were confronted with the greatest problems of German 
politics. 


Finally, there existed in these prepon- derating lower Saxon races, 
accustomed for centuries to hard work on poor soil, a strong self- 
cdiisciousuess; and the attitude of the reformed reigning house to its 
subjects, of whom the great majority were Lutheran, begat a measure of 
tolerance that was far in excess of what the imperial law enjoined. Thus the 
Hoheuzollern, by working for their state, unsuspectingly created the basis 
for the new unity of the nation â€” first a strong middle state, then a 
Grossmachf. At 


the same time the Habsburgers, by conquering Hungar/y, founded an 
indepen- dent power of the first rank, half of which, however, lay outside 
Germany. 


By the relation existing between these units of power a€” the north German 
and lower Saxon Protestant and the south German Bavarian Catholic 

a€” was the fate of the nation for two centuries immeasurably more 
determined than by its imperial constitution in its process of stagnation. 
Great as was the evil that their competition brought upon Germany, it was 
only the rise of great independent states which could insure the political 
endurauce of a German nation and save it from foreign supremacy. For it 
was a time of the keenest struggles for supremacy. True, Spain as a leading 
power soon disap- peared from the contest, but Bourbou France, under its 
unlimited monarchy, 
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was a. neighbour far more to be feared ; Euglaud was ou the asceut, forcing 
back the Netherlands into a secondary position a€” iu trade and colonial 
enter- prise she became supreme; in the whole of the north, Sweden 
exercised a powerful military influence ; and Russia, with her czar, was 
slowly pressing towards the west behind a Poland that was sinking into 
hopeless ruin through the conduct of a sovereign nobility that had no one to 
lead it. 


The Great Elector (1640-1688 a.d.) 


A succession of great or at all events considerable rulers raised Branden- 
burg-Prussia from the depths of her former weakness. The first, Frederick 
William (1(>40-1688), who even in his own time was called the Great 
Elector (born 1620), owed far less to his weak father, George William, than 
to his witty and energetic mother, Elizabeth Charlotte of the Palatinate. It 
was she who gave him his decided leaning towards the line of opposition 
adopted by evangelical princes of the empire, while Count Schwarzenberg, 
the Catholic minister of his father, with much assiduity kept Brandenburg 
after 1635 ou the side of Austria. The accession of the youthful elector to 
the throne, in December of 1640, marks an important political crisis.-” 


The situation of the young elector, at this time only twenty years old, was 
suificiently gloomy. Of the countries of which he was lord by birth (Bran- 
denburg, Cleves, and Prussia), he jjossessed only the legal title. He had not 
yet been invested with Prussia; Brandenburg and Cleves were in great part 
in the hands of foreign powers, and the hope of winning his hereditary 
Pomerania from the Swedes seemed almost unattainable. And even if he 
could establish himself in possession of his state â€” if we may apply the 
term state to territories dwelling under totally different conditions and only 
by chance under the same head â€” was it to be hoped he would guide it 
successfully through all the dangers which surrounded it? Yet Frederick 
William showed himself equal to the difiBcult task, young as he still was. 


The perils of war, before which the elector’s children had often been 
compelled to flee from castle to castle, had beat around Frederick Wil- 
liam’s earliest youth. When he was approaching manhood his father had 


sent him to the Dutch court to be under the care of the great soldier and 
statesman, Frederick Henry, son of William of Orange. He was already 
strong enough to flee from the allurements and pleasures of the Hague with 
as courageous decision as he sought the dan- gers of war a€” for instance, in 
the siege of Breda. But it was not only his character that he steeled while in 
this distant country. Here he saw, under his own eyes, a little state which yet 
was at that time in- contestably one of the first on the earth ; he saw that this 
state had become so powerful by means of religious and political liberty, 
order and law at home, and, above all, through trade and navigation. To the 
keen, wide-open eyes of the young man this lesson was not lost. On the 
coast of his Prussia, also, 
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beat the sea which unites the countries, and Pomeraiiia with the mouths of 
the Oder must, according to an ancient treaty, soon be hia hereditary posses- 
sion ; for his marks too â€” sandy, swampy, desert as they appeared, and 
indeed furnished with but scanty natural resources a€” prosperity and power 
might be won by strenuous diligence and the skilful utilisation of all 

Oleves and then to Berlin; theu he accompanied his father to Prussia, where 
the latter died in 


1640. 


The young elector soon perceived what, in the deplorable condition of the 
country, was his first task: the erection of a standing armyd€” the miles pi r- 
petiiHs, as they said in those days â€” by means of which Sweden and 
Austria had become powerful. To possess such an army was the object of all 
the consid- erable powers of the time. The first beginnings were small and 
insignificant. At first he was usefully served by Colonel von Burgsdorf, 
theu by General von Sparr ; but the true hero and leader of his continually 
increasing army was Field-Marshal von Derffliuger, a man of unknown 
origin who had risen from the ranks and had served his apprenticeship, first 


under [Matthias von Tburn, theu in the Saxon, and, most important of all, in 
the Swedish army. To promote his work Frederick William needed peace 
with tlie Swedes; in 1641 he concluded a peace with them, regardless of the 
emjieror’s indignation. Thus he maintained himself till the end of the great 
war. 


By this peace the Swedes received Hither Pomerania with the islands and 
the mouths of the Oder, and he obtained only the greater part of Farther 
Pomerania, although, since old Bogislaw XIV had died in 1637, Frederick 
William should have inherited the whole of Pomerania. In compensation he 
received the archbishopric of Magdeburg with Halberstadt and the bishop- 
rics of Minden and K;immin, beautiful, fertile districts, the first three of 
which were of great ^â€~“alue for communication between Brandenburg and 
the Rhenish pi-oviuces ; but yet they seemed to him no true equivalent for 
Stettin, the mouths of the Oder, and the sea-coasts, for he knew how to 
value the importance of a sea power. But the elector was a man who 
calculated on existing conditions. Hither Pomerania was lost for the present 
and it was of no use to lament ; it was better to establish himself in the 
districts which he had, and to restore the wasted territories to prosperity. 
The elector accom- plished this by means of a (for that iieriod) wise method 
of taxation; instead of the old land tax he imj^osed the excise, that is, a 
percentage on articles of consumption, both native and foreign â€” a tax 
which was easier to collect and to which, of course, all classes contributed. 
By this means he gradually in- creiised the revenues of his state (which at 
his accession had amounted to only 400,000 thalers) to 2, .500, 000 thalers, 
and yet the country quickly recovered itself. The elector, economical and 
prudent in the employment of all resources, soon had sufficient money to 
add to his army, which at the close of his reign amounted to twenty-seven 
thousand men. Soon the first laurels beckoned to the new army, the first 
important gain to the elector. 


PRUSSIA CEASES TO BE A VASSAL OF POLAND 


In Sweden, Queen Christina, the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, laid aside 
the crown (1654). Her cousin, Charles (X) Gustavus, had followed her, but 
was not recognised by King John Kasimir of Poland, in whom a scion of the 
house of Vasa still survived. Frederick William stood exactly between the 


two kingdoms, which now made war on each other. The elector had at first 
attempted to mediate a peace, but the Swedes, with the haughtiness of 
veteran conquerors, marched through his territories of Pomerania and Neu- 
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mark into Poland, quickly occupied flic whole Polish kiufjdom, and then 
beset the I’ lector (who had at first only attcnii)ted to protect his dukedom of 
Prussia) in his second capital, at K6ni};sl)erg. J }ut soon Charles Gustavus 
offered him peace, and even au alliance ; for John Kasimir, with imperial 
assistance, had meantime won back his country. The elector now saw an 
opportunity to shake off the Polish suzerainty, which was exceedingly 
oppressive.’ 


The king of Sweden (Charles (X) Gustavus), had taken Warsaw; the king of 
Poland had fled to n])per Silesia; a large section of magnates did homage to 
the king of Sweden and joined his ranks. Facing him with his army and the 
estates of both count lies a€” for West Prussia made with him common 
cause a€” Frederick William assumed an imposing attitude. At the same 
time, however, he did not consider it his duty, nor did he believe himself to 
be strong enough, to interfere in favour of the king of Poland and to try the 
fortune of battle against the “-ictorious Swedes. Charles GustaA’us, also, 
had scruples as to whether he should undertake to overpower him by force 
of arms. His own inclinations, apart from other considerations, would have 
counselled such a course of conduct. It may be easily imagined that since 
the Swedes had taken Finland centuries ago, Esthonia and Livonia in the 
reign of the last king. Hither Pomerania and Wismar by the Peace of 
Westphalia, they now thought to complete their supremacy over the 
coastland of the Baltic. They had a grie\aiice in flic a-urceniciit at 
Stuhmsdorf l>y which they had surrendered the harbours that had alieady 
lieen taken ; Charles Gustavus held it to be almost a point of honour to 
regain them. His suggestion to the elector was to occupy Prussia forthwith, 
as the vassal of Sweden. Under the stress of the political situation and the 
immediate danger which threatened, Frederick William after much 
hesitation (he refused an extension of the country which was offered to him) 
agreed to this proposal; but he did so with the greatest reluctance â€” he had 


never before looked so melancholy. He had to surrender the coasts to the 
Swedes, to give up his alliances. Nevertheless, there was one considera- 
tion which made this agreement acceptable. The feudal duties exacted by 
Sweden were not so mercilessly definite as those formerly exacted by the 
Poles; certain other characteristics give this feudal agreement the appear- 
ance of au alliance; but the stupendous importance of the matter is signified 
in a moment of what may almost be called universal histoi’ical meaning; it 
rests on the common interests of the Germanic and Protestant powers in 
oppo- sition to the supremacy of the Poles. 


The common nature of their cause became all the more insistent when the 
fugitive king returned to awaken all national and relitjious feelings to the 
value of his aims. Charles Gustavus was not entirely wrong when he said 
that if the Poles were to win, both he and the elector were lost. In order to 
bind him permanently to his side, he offered to make him archduke, even 
king of the best-situated palatinates, which had for the most part been 
reduced to subjection. The elector did not refuse this, because in greater 
Poland he thereby acquired that independence which was denied to him in 
Prussia. However 1 he negotiations and intentions of those concerned might 
shape them- sehes at different moments, the main result was the common 
reaction against that great Catholic power which had formerly reigned in 
the north. Wal- deck, in opposition to the other councillors of the elector, 
continued a policy of Catholic supremacy. In this combination, which 
threatened a revival of the Polish and Cat liolic system to overpower the 
alliance of Protestant and German forces, liraudenburg, Prussia, and 
Sweden joined arms in order to bid defiance to the Poles, who in the mean 
while had again taken their capital. 


Such is the historical significance of the three days’ fight at Warsaw in 
which the Poles were defeated and dispersed. Since the Teutouic order had 
been overwhelmed by the Poles in the battle of Tannenberg, the Poles had 
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iiiaiuhiined tlie upper hand in German colonial territory on both sides of the 
Vistula; the tirst signs of the jirevalenee of an opi)osite tendency are to be 


observed, as we have shown, in the advaiita<;es maintained by (1Ustavus 
at first with great success, which subsequently however became dubious 
again, it was of the greatest importance that the duke of I'russia, who had 
now acijuired a supreme [lusit ion of his own, should join tlie other side. It 
was from the very centre of the order that he gathered the uecessiiry power 
and stimulus. The change in the tinu'S is apparent in the difl'erence of the 
military organisa- tion: the kuighthoiid had not been cajiabk' of 
withstanding tlie fighting forces of eiustcrn JOuroiic, which the king of 
l'oland at that day gathered round him; uow, howevei'’, a dill'ercnt military 
system liad arisen, befoie the rei)resenta- tives of which the masses of 
undeveloped disorderly I'olish troops w'eie bound to fall back. The military 
organisation, under which the natives of the terri- tory belonging to tho. 
order joined foi'ceswith the fighting material of the Ger- man ])rovinces, is 
the basis, no longer of the Jhandcnliurg army alone, which numbered only 
a. few regiments outvSide these, but“ also of the Brandenburg- Prussian 
army, as it was to exist henceforward. It is to be regarded as a re- markable 
ac]lie\a€-euu'nt that this army, which first stood its ground against the 
encroachments of Charles Gustavus, inflicted iu alliance with him a 
crushing defeat on the Poles. Not only by the interchange of diphnnacy but 
also by these master strokes was the independence of Prussia founded: it is 
the first great military accoinplishment of tiu/ lirandenburg-Prussian army. 
AV lat a tritiing role it had played but a shoit time ago, when Swedish forces 
were united with a Protestant army! 


Frederick William stooil now on an equal footing with the king of Sweden. 
True he was his vassiil, but only for one province, which was far from 
including the power that was his in virtue of the development of Germany. 
It is less important to consider to what degree he thought at the beginning of 
these disturbances to raise himself/to the rank of an independent sovereign 
prince â€” than to reflect that iu factr he acquired an independent position: 
in virtue of his fighting jjower, he was actually an independent prince 
before he was so called. But the name was to be his, too, as soon as the 
general circum- stances had reached the point of de\elopment which could 
lead to this end. The first decisive turn iu the affaii’s of the north was the 
attack of the Rus- sians on Sweden. For it was even more diflicult for the 
Russians than for other powers to acquiesce in the Baltic’s becoming 


the regulation of Jewish life, and among other things the artificial 
obliteration of the traces of circumcision. 


Meanwhile the friendly relations between Egypt and Syria had once more 
been disturbed by the refusal of Antiochus to give up Coele-Syria, which 
his father had promised as the dowry of Cleopatra on her marriage with 
Ptolemy Philopator. In a progress which he made through his western 
dominions while war with Egypt was impending, Antiochus came to 
Jerusalem, where he met with a magnificent reception, and made his entry 
by torchlight amid the joyful acclamations of the people. 6 


There was a sharp contrast between the welcome of his entry and the mood 
imposed by his stay. Under Antiochus Epiphanes the Jews suffered such 
outrages as finally steeled even their unwarlike hearts to battle. The 
character and cruelties of Antiochus deserve some further detail, as do also 
the deeds of his native lieutenant, who tormented the conservative Jewish 
conscience more exquisitely perhaps than the foreign master ; for to the 
people Jason was a renegade who began his Hellenising, it was said, on his 
own name, which was originally Joshua or Jesus. In the following account 
of Antiochus’ conduct towards the Jews, George Smith does not take so 
kindly a view of the Syrian king as has been given above. « 


JASON AND ANTIOCHUS TORMENT THE PEOPLE 


Antiochus Epiphanes was mean in his spirit, low in his habits, covetous in 
disposition, and exceedingly cruel in temper. The evil tendency of his bad 
character was, however, rather elicited by the corrupt state of Jewish 
morals, than voluntarily directed against this people. But the result was 
terrible beyond description. Soon after his accession, Jason, the brother of 
the high priest, proceeded to the king at Antioch, and offered a great 
increase of tribute, if he would appoint him high priest, and confine his 
deposed brother Onias in his capital. The necessities of the king, occasioned 
by the great tribute which he had to pay to Rome, acting upon an 
unprincipled and covetous mind, induced him to yield a ready compliance 
with this infamous propo.sal. The pious and venerable Onias therefore was 


definitely, so to speak, a Swedish lake ; and at this moment their entry into 
Livonia did not hurt the Poles at all. It made little impression upon them 
that the czar even brought himself to demand the feudal supremacy over 
Prussia; they saw in him at once a new ally, and proceeded with reuewed 
zeal to oppose the Swedes and the elector. 


THE TREATY OF LABIAU (16.56 A.D.) 


Worried by the claim of three poweis at once to superior feudal relations, 
and depeuding on none of these in his actual position, the elector-duke most 
naturally hit upon the thought of dispensing altogether with a subordinate 
relation of that kind; this object, however, could not be forthwith accom- 
plished iu so far as the Poles were concerned ; for, siuce the Russians had 
broken loose, they had again obtained the upper hand and made powerful 
ad- vances in West Prus.sia; they already held the king of Sweden to be a 
man defeated and abandoned. The Prussian estates had wished for an 
armistice at least; but the Poles lefused it. They would enter into a definitive 
agreement with the elector only if he would retui-n to the old feudal 
dependence ; bis 
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[1656-1667 A.D.] alliance with the Swedes was regarded by them as felony 
in the sense of the feudal law, to say nothinfj; of tlie ]>eculiar jiosition 
whieli lie oecupied. If the elector would not abandon this alliance and 
snbniit again to the supremacy of the Poles, whom after all he had defeated, 
there was uothiug left for him but to continue an alliance with Charles 
Gustavus, and once more to face the Poles with all the might at his 
command. King Charles X, oppressed on all sides, saw his salvation in a 
renewed combination with Brandenburg, and so agreed to the i)roposals 
which the elector made to him in favour of the sover- eignty of his 
dukedom. The subject had already been mooted before ; the king had never 
wished to enter upon it: now, however, he saw himself com- pelled by his 
plight to do so. The feudal relation enforced upon the elector had less 
significance for him now than formerly, inasmuch as his great plan Wiis 
ruined by the invasion of the Russians; his thoughts turned ou peace with 
Russia, and to effect this he reckoned upon the co-operation of Branden- 


burg. In the Treaty of Labiau (November 10th, 1656), he consented to aban- 
don the feudal counection and to substitute a league of alUance in its place. 


PRUSSIAN ALLIANCE WITH SWEDEN 


This agreement has not a very prominent place in the confusing whirl of 
episodes of which the times are composed ; for the establishmeut of 
Prussian political relations it is of high importance for all ages: for not alone 
did the king reuouuce all his own claims, but it was established that Prussia 
should be made separate from Poland forever. The elector and his 
successors were never again to enter into a similar relationship with Poland 
or any other power: they were to be supreme, absolute, and sovereign 
princes, and to enjoy all the rights of sovereign princes. Once again, the 
elector linked his fate with the decision of the war between Sweden and 
Poland, by which yet another wide prospect was opened up to him. Great 
Poland signified its desire to be under his i)r(itection henceforward. No 
hope seemed to be too extravagant, for at this moment the Trausylvauian 
troops broke into Poland under Prince R^- k6czy: it was as if the old 
Bethleu Gbor, who had once belonged to the European coalition against 
Austria, had come to life again. Like Bethlen, George Rilkoczy eutA«red 
Huugary as the champion of the Protestants a€” as the restorer of this 
country’s old-time freedom ; the products of his mines made him a rich man 
: he is known as one of the greatest opponents the order of the Jesuits has 
ever had. A successful expedition of Transylvanians and Swedes would 
have exercised a crushing and retrogressive effect upon Poland, as well as 
upon the stability of Austrian power. Brandenburg-Prussia also belonged to 
this combination at the time. 


Waldeck, whose sole efforts were always directed against the two powers, 
Austria and Poland, accompanied the king on the expedition. All-embracing 
as were the expectations based upon the campaign of 1667, the main results 
were of trifling significance. Certainly the alliance with Rilkoczy was con- 
cluded ; but it led to no decision, for the Poles evaded every serious attempt 
to briug about a meeting. Rdkoczy was not so easily satisfied as people as- 
sumed; he was not for the king, and still less for the elector: on the contrary, 
when Brzesc had been taken, he appeared to be very much inclined to con- 
clude an agreement with the Poles, especially as his country was threatened 


with a Tatar invasion; he offered King John Kasimir an alliance against 
Charles X, with whom he came to loggerheads. Not only had the Poles 
noth- ing to fear from the alliance of Sweden and Transylvania, but it was 
of ser- vice to them in that Austria was thereby moved to make common 
cause with them ; at the same time they found a new ally in Denmark. 


[Hwr A.D.] 

THE BIKTI] AND CKOWTH OF A KINGDOM 
THE TRIUMVIRATE 
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Impatient to revenge the loss suffered at the hist peaee, and encouraged by 
the liostile intentions evidenced against the Swedes in every iliiection by 
the aj;ency of the lumse of Austria and its inlhienci’, tiie Danes rose to a 
fresh attack upon tliis jjower. The participation of Denmark and Austria in 
the Polisli alVair may he regarded as tlie second great e])is()(I(‘ in tliis war. 
Cliarles Gustavus was compelled on the spot to turn his weajjons from 
Poland to Den- mark; but he saw no misfortune in doing so. All over the 
world, jx^ople be- gan to regard him moieand more:uanes would offer any 
opposition. It w;us even thought he would ac(iuire jjossession of the Sound, 
and would be put in a position to set new armies in the held by raising 
duties sc) as to gain tlie mastery over norlliern Europe; he was in league 
with Jlazarin and with Cromwell. This triunniratc threatened the existing 
dyuiistic relations of Europe; an intention was formed of establishing in 
tiermany an emperor who should not come frcuu the house of Austria, to 
supply the new vacancy. The elector of Brandenburg was still re- garded a,s 
one of her allies; should they ])revail, he might hope to retain Great Poland, 
and even to con(|uer Silesia. But think of the consequences that might ensue 
from this! The king w;us far away a€” he already saw himself ex])osed 
without aid to the hos- tilities of his enemies; under stress of this danger he 
had no sciuples, abandoned ius he was by the kiug, against abandoning his 


cause. It was impos- sible for him to suffer Denmark to be completely de- 
feated, or Sweden’s aspirations of supremacy in the Baltic (doubly 
oppressive at this juncture) to be re- alised. Still less could he brook that 
France and Sweden should control the German throne. The great march of 
general politics and the jirospects to which they led drove him e\ery day 
more and more on to the other side : it would naturally 1x3 more agreeable 
to him to see the imperial authority continue unbroken in the house of 
Austria than to see raised to this dignity one of his opi)onents, even his 
neighbour iu Jiilich and Berg, the count palatine of Neuburg who was the 
competit(u- next favoured. That Sweden should dominate Poland had 
eciually little interest for him, inasmuch as this jiower herself dispensed 
with his former dependence on her. All his presenti efforts were directed 
towards securing the recogni- tion of the independence of his dukedom 
from Po- land and from the other powers. At no cost would he any longer 
remain involved in the unstable internal concerns of Poland: besides, who 
could guarantee that the czar or theemi)eror would not take possession of 
the Polish throne? What would become of him thenf The considerable army 
which he possessed in the field gave weight and effec- tiveness to his 
representations. Nobody did such justice to his ideas as the leading men iu 
the states-general, especially Jan de Witt, iu other respects 
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an opponent of the house of Oiiinge a€” which wius so closely allied with 
Braiulenbur}:j 3€” but a man of sulliciently wide iierceptions not to regard 
the great political issues from this point of view. The interests of his own re- 
public demanded the independence of the Prussian coastlands from Sweden 
as well as from Poland, in older to secure the safety of her trade in the 
Baltic and her connection with Russia. 


Less determined w;is the declai-ation of the Danes; at first they were op- 
posed to the whole suggestion â€” it would not be well regarded by the 
subjects in Prussia, and in the future the protectorate of Poland would 


always put a certain check upon the elector; the points of grievance in the 
relations hith- erto subsisting might be redressed. The Brandenburg 
ambassador replied that Poland had abused her rights in an unbearable 
fashion, and made it impossi- ble to return to a subordinate relation which, 
once for all, with good reason, had been broken : the elector observed that 
he had rendered a service to Po- land ; for it wiis owing to the resistance 
which at the beginning he offered to the Swedes, and which secured for him 
independence from them, that the Poles had been enabled to gather together 
and re-establish themselves in some measure. By this means the Danes 
were emboldened to tender their good ser- vices to the elector. Without 
doubt the favourable view of this policy en- tertained by Lisola, the 
ambassador of the house of Austria, contributed much to its success; 
because for this power everything depended on â- with- drawing the elector 
from the opposite side and from the alliance with an enemy. With the united 
co-operation of the allied powers, by which the Poles could hope to be 
defended from Sweden, it was brought about that the latter acquiesced in 
the condition which the elector made for his concurrence. 


THE TREATY OF WEHLAU (1657 A. D.) 


After long negotiations, shrouded in the deepest secrecy, no suspicion of 
which reached the ears of the French ambassador at the court, the Poles 
agreed at Wehlau on the 19th of September, 1657, that the elector, who on 
his part agreed to ally himself with them, should possess Prussia with its old 
boundaries, but with the right of supremacy under his absolute control and 
free from all burdens hitherto imposed upon it. The agreement applied both 
to himself and to his male descendents. These were practically the same 
stipu- lations as those accepted by the king of Sweden. But what a different 
signifi- cance it acquired by being acquiesced in by the Poles! The Swedish 
feudal supremacy had been imposed only latterly upon Prussia, while that 
of Poland was centuries old, and had been recognised by Europe as an 
unquestionable relation based upon constitutional law. At the personal 
meeting at Bromberg which took place between the king and the elector, 
who now withdrew to the marks, we are confronted with an unexpected 
internal relation. Without doubt it was the work of the queen of Poland, 
Lndovica Gonzaga, and of the electress Lnise : they were both peaceably 
iutentioned, and had come to an understanding with each other. A few 


points of minor importance had still to be settled here, and new diflBculties 
did not fail to arise ; but the main ob- jecta€” the recognition of the 
sovereignty â€” was established by form of oath in the open air. Such was 
the consequence of the change in the relative position of the world-powers. 
The feudal dependency which, after severe defeat, had been inflicted upon 
the masters of the order, and had been recognised by the last of them 
[Albert of Brandenburg, 1490-1.568], who secularised himself and the 
country, was again thrown off, after the Poles on their side had not only 
suffered defeats, but had also fallen into difBculties out of which they could 
be extricated only by this admission. The abolition of the feudal relation 
had 
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liccii ilcmaiuli’d by the ihiko of Prussia, wlio iiiifMht still li:ivo provi-d 
very for- niidablc, as lie was at the head of a cousitlerable army aiul in 
alliaiu’e with the most distiiijiuislit’d enemy ; it was the pi-iee ])aid for his 
transference from this enemy to tiie Miiiopean ])owers, which had come to 
an aj/icemeiit with the Poles. Truly an achievement of far reach inj/ 
histoiical sijnificance! The fjreat German colony in the east, which owed 
its foumlation to the lonj; con- tinued efforts of the German nation, was 
thereby established in it.s oi-if^inal independenct’ of the neiirhlioni’in<:; 
J)owers â€” at all events, in so far that it acknowledged the elector of 
15ranih'ubnr<;-, duke of I'russia, as its liead. For this inince himself, and for 
his house, what incalculable ineaninj; lay in this achievement! In the midst 
of the larj^-e kinj\doms which until now liad im- posed their will uptju 
them, and thwarted the development of a j)olic,y pecul- iar to their interest, 
the prince and his country now appear on an equal foot- ing, with equal 
i'i<:;hts, owing d(>pendeuce to no one but themselves. It Wiis the work of 
an abb’ i)ilo1 who, in the jiolitical storm that rose around him, more tlian 
once changed his couiseand at last ariivecl safi’ly in poit. I‘‘or the structure 
of the state, the \ ahie of what had been gained is immeasuiable, iu that it 
freed the elector from all consideration 1\)r the political future of Po- land: 
henceforward he could i)ursue his own objects.” 


Charles X, now attacked by both Holland and Denmark, tlu; latter of which 
had designs on IJremen and Verden, dis])layed indeed the most brilliant 
mili- tary (pialities, drove the Danes from Holstein, Schleswig, and .Jutland, 
even tiaversed the fiozen belt to F’iinen, then by Langeland, Laaland, and 
Fakster to Zealand, and compelled his opponents to the; unfavouiai)le Peace 
of Roes- kilde (iu Zealand) in ItJoS; but when, immediately afterwards, he 
broke this peace and attempted to conquer Denmark and Copenhagen, 
Frederick Wil- liam, with auxiliaries, marched against him into Holstein 
and even into Jut- land and Fiineii, where the ti’oops of Brandenburg 
j)layed a decisive ])art in the battle of Nyborg (Kir)!*). Charles X, relying 
on the a.ssistance of France, was still unbent when, in February, 1660, he 
was overtaken by an ciirly death. The regency which governed for his 
young son hastened to conclude at Oliva, a monastery near Dantzic, on the 
3i’(1 of May, 1660, the i)eace which had already been initiated. The \‘ehlau 
Treaty with Poland wa.s confirmed and guaranteed by the great powers. 
Ueuceforth, Frederick William was sov- ereign prince in Prussia. 


OPPOSITIOX OF THE ESTATES 


Now, for the first time, Frederick William might turn his attention to 
amalgamating into one st:ite the different provinces over which he ruled. It 
was the estates of the various districts which set themselves again.st the 
unity of the .state. By it their *’ liberty,” that is the unrestrained freedom 
with which they held sway in their circles, w:is endangered. Insti’ad of 
ruling by the aid of the sovereign estates, the elector att<'mi)ted to do .so by 
means of his olficials, and he chose these ofQcials not merely from the 
narrow districts in which they were to labour a€” he also took them from 
"the stranger." The es- tates vehemently op])osed him; but their day had 
gone by. Only those in Cleves maintained their gen(>ral position, after they 
had abandoned to the elector the right to raise and maintain troops in the 
country and to appoint officials; the estates of Bnindenburg and Prussia lost 
this right almost entirely. The prerogatives of the estates in P.randenbui-g 
were obsolete, tlieii- administra- tion was chunsy, and since, thanks to the 
new tax on commodities, the elector had little need of the grants of money 
from the estates, henceforth he seldom called them together, until gradually 
they fell into oblivion. 
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The struggle in Prussia w;is more severe. The Prussian estates were ac- 
customed to a certain share in the governnient, and showed themselves ill- 
dis- posed towards the severe order and discipline of Brandenburg. The 
example of the unbridled freedom of the Polish estates had a demoralising 
efl’ect upon them. They had from the lirst maintained in the face of the 
(Jreat Elector that Poland had not the power to hand over the sovereignty to 
him without their acquiescence; and they therefore persisted in a detiant 
attitude towards him ; the most eager party among them even entered into 
treacherous negotia- tions with Poland, and Poland wius not disinclined to 
utilise the insubordina- tion of the Prussian estates for her own ends. At the 
head of the elector’s opponents stood the Hch’ &ppenvuiiiter of Konigsberg, 
Hieronymous Roth, and Colonel von Kalckstein. But when the elector had 
failed to attain his object, either by mildness or by threats, he took his 
measures with an iron hand. Koth was accused of high treason and 
condemned to lifelong imprisonment (1()(i2), during which he died 
unsubdued (1678). Kalckstein, who had ut- tered tlireats against the 
elector’s life, and had been imprisoned, but after- wards pardoned, fled to 
Poland, in detiance of his plighted word. In War- Siiw he gave himself out 
as a representative of the Prussian estates, and in their name and with 
vehement abuse of the elector demanded that Poland should resume her 
ancient rights. On this, Frederick William, through his ambassador, caused 
him to be secretly seized and conveyed out of the town ; when he was 
brought wrapped in carpet to Prussia, and his head struck off at Memel 
(1672). Henceforth, all resistance in the estates was broken, and Frederick 
William was absolute monarch in his own state. If in this reckless method 
of procedure he resembled the type of the age, Louis XIV, yet the 
difference between the Prussian absolute rule and the French lay in this: it 
served the state, but did not sacrifice it to its own vanity and selfishness; 
and thus it was a blessing to the state whose unity it founded and which it 
freed from petty influences. 


WAR WITH FRANCE AND SWEDEN 


For twelve years Brandenburg enjoyed peace. It was not until 1672 that the 
Great Elector entered into the European struggle against Louis XIV, when, 
deaf to all enticements and promises of money on the part of the con- 
queror, he was the first of all the princes to hasten to the assistance of Hol- 
land, whose value for the liberty of Europe and the preservation of the 
Gospel he recognised. Hampered by the envy and disfavour of Austria, and 
attacked in Cleves and Westphalia by Louis XIV in fidl force, he found 
himself, in 1673, under the necessity of concluding with France the Peace 
of Vossem (near Brussels) ; but when, in 1674, the German empire entered 
into the war, he was speedily again on the Rhine, and this time with many 
more troops than he was pledged to put into the field 3€” twenty thousand 
men. Then Louis XIV, by means of his influence in Sweden, roused a new 
enemy in the elector’s rear. In the winter of 1674, the Swedes from Hither 
Pomerania fell upon Further Pomerania and Neumark, as well as upon 
Ukermark, Priegnitz, and Havel- land. At first they behaved with 
moderation, but soon went about plunder- ing, burning, and wasting, as in 
the worst days of the Thirty Years’ War, and prepared to cross the Elbe and 
even to break into Altmark itself. 


The elector had gone into winter quarters on the Main. As soon as he was 
sufficiently prepared he started with the army, soon left the infantry, with 
the exception of a small, picked body, behind him, and appeared in Magde- 
burg on the 21st of June, 167.5. Here he had the gates closed, that no news 
might precede him, and rested two days. Then, with only six thousand horse 
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ami twelve hundred foot, forwarded on carts, he hurried on. On the 2oth he 
took Kathenow, anil thus divided the hostile army, which wius posted from 
Havelberg to Braniieuburg. Tiie left wing of the Swedes made hiiste to 
cross the Rhine, which foinis the old boundary of Havelland and the 
countshij) of Ruppin and leaves only a few fordaltlt; i)laces. At one of 
these, near Fehr- belliu in the province of Bellin, a s;indy plateau full of lir 


woods, tiie elector compelled them to give battle, June 2.Sth, 1075. Witli 5, 
O(K) horse, which alone had followed his lightning speed, and 13 cannon, 
lu’ attacked the Swedes, 11,000 strong (4,000 on horseback, 7,000 on foot, 
and ;38 cannon). At the very beginning he espied, with the keen eye of a 
general, an unoccu- pied hill, which commanded the battle-field; thither he 
hastened with the cannon. It was here that the tight wius hottt’sl ; here his 
fait iiful horsemeu had to cut out a way for the elector himself from tlie 
midst of the foes who surrounded him; here his master of the horse, 
PAmanud Froben, fell at his master’s side, and here the fate of the day wius 
gloriously decided for the Brandenburgers. 


The young power had couquered the Swedes, whose wai-like renown had 
subsisted unshaken since the days of Gustavus Adolphus; the elector had 
per- formed the most glorious task which can fall to the lot of a soldier a€” 
he had freed his fatherland from foreign violence. Seven days later not a foe 
remained on the soil of tlie uuirk. The empire now declared war against 
Swe- deu, while Denmark, covetous of Bremen and V’erden, which indeed 
were also Swedish, entered into an alliance with the (ireat Elector, ius his 
contempora- ries already called him. 


Thus supported, Frederick William proceeded to an attack ou the German 
provinces of Sweden, lu KiTG almost all Pomerania, in 1677 Stettin, and in 
1078 Stralsund itself had been con(iucred. In order to bring tlie last-named 
town to surrender, tin- Brandenl)nrg troops had been transported by Danish 
assistance to Kiigen, being suppiuted at tlie sanu’ time l)y the little tleet 
which the elector already had ou the Baltic. Soou Greifswald also fell. Not a 
foot 
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of Gorman land now renuiincd to Sweden. Then, whilst Frederick William 
himself was in Westphalia for the purpose of pi’otecting Cleves against the 
advancing French, ctune the news that the Swedes had invaded Prussia 
from Livonia (November, 1678). With all speed, and in the bitterest winter 
weather, he set the army iu Pomei’ania in motion, journeyed thither himself, 
although he Wiis ill, and in January, 1(579, held at Marienwerder a muster 


forthwith deposed and banished, and Jason invested with the high- 
priesthood. 


Finding how availing money was with the young monarch, Jason gave a 
further sum for liberty to erect a gymnasium at Jerusalem, for the 
celebration of Grecian games in the holy city ; and to build an academy for 
teaching youth the sciences, after the manner of Greece ; and for power to 
make such Jews as he thought fit free of the city of Antioch. The effect of 
these licenses tended to strengthen the party of the usurper, and at the same 
time to inflict a terrible blow on the great cause of Jewish nationality and 
religion. The academies were erected, and Grecian learning cultivated. His 
gymnasium was so much frequented, that priests neglected their duties at 
the altar to contend in the games. As these exercises were performed naked, 
it induced a general desire to avoid the distingui.shing mark of Judaism. ” 
The only avowed purpose of these athletic exercises was the strengthening 
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of the body ; but the real design went to the gradual changing of Judaism 
for Heathenism, as was clearly indicated by the pains wliicli many took to 
efface the mark of circumcision. Tlie games, besides, were closely 
connected with idolatry ; for they were generally celebrated in honour of 
some pagan god. The innovations of Jason were therefore extremely odious 
to the more pious part of the nation, and even his own adherents did not 
enter fully into all his views.” 


So extensively did this impious priest carry out his irreligious and dena- 
tionalising plans, that he actually sent Jews to contend in the games which 
were celebrated at Tyre before Antiochus, although they were avowedly in 
honour of Hercules ; transmitting by them, at the same time, a large sum to 
be presented as a votive offering to the god. The persons entrusted with the 
present had, however, so much more sound principle than their master, tliat 
they presented the money to the Tyrians for building ships of war. 


of his troops, which were nine thousand strong. The Swedes were already in 
retreat. The elector had sledges collected from the whole neighbourhood, 
and on these he sent forward his infantry, hastened after the enemy, cut off 
his retreat by risking the direct way aci-oss the ice of the Frisches and the 
Kur- isches Haff, but overtook only the fragments of their flying army. Of 
sixteen thousand Swedes scarcely a tithe escaped the fearful cold and the 
eager pur- suit of the Brandenburg troops, which penetrated as far as the 
neighbourhood of Riga. 


Thus the war had been brought to an end in all quarters. But the elec- tor’s 
allies had already, independently of him, concluded a peace with Louis XIV 
(at Nimeguen). Envy had induced Austria to leave her ally in the lurch. The 
fear to which expression is so well given in the so-called “Stra- lendorf 
judgment” (Straleudorf was imperial vice-chancellor iu the days of John 
Sigismund) â€” “It is to be feared that the Brandenburger will now be- 
come him whom the Calvinist and Lutheran mob yearn for ” a€” grew with 
every success of the Great Elector, and entirely governed the Habsburg 
policy. Thus left alone against Louis XIV, who tminediately occupied first 
Cleves, then Mark aud Ravensberg, and laid siege to Mindeu, Frederick 
William could do uothiug, and Louis demanded the restoration of all that 
had been taken from Sweden. Mournfully the elector at last acquiesced, 
uttering the wish that from him might descend the avengers who should 
repay the outrage to his faithful allies. In the Peace of St. Germain, in 1679, 
he gave back to the Swedes all the conquered country with the exception of 
the strip on the right bank of the Oder, and thus Sweden continued to 
preserve her German territories. 


THE GREAT ELECTOR AND AUSTRIA AND SPAIN 


In addition to this mortification the elector received another. In the year of 
his victory of Fehrbelliu (1675), the ducal house of Lieguitz, Brieg, and 
Wohlau had become extinct, and iu accordance with the old treaty of 1537 
these provinces also should have fallen to Brandenburg. But Austria de- 
manded them for herself as Bohemian fiefs, and marched into them without 
pajing any heed to the legal claims of Brandenburg. It was openly said in 
Vienna, “It is not pleasing to the imi>erial majesty that a new Vandal 
empire should raise its flag on the Baltic.” More than this, the aid against 


the Turks several times offered by the elector in the distress of Austria 
which now en- sued, was rejected because it was feared that the opportunity 
might be taken for a military occupation of those provinces. Full of anger 
with his allies, Frederick William directly after the Peace of St. Germain 
had allied himself with Louis XIV a€” an unnatural relation which did not 
long subsist. Spain, which still owed him a subsidy for the last war, he 
attacked by sea with his little fleet. Even before the war, Frederick William, 
who well knew the im- portance of a naval force, had begun to create 
himself a fleet with the aid of Dutch shipbuilders ; it then consisted of ten 
frigates which had already given the Swedes plenty of trouble. With this 
fleet he made prize of various mer- chant vessels, but, on the other hand, it 
had failed to capture the plate fleet, which annually carried to Spain the 
treasures of the American mines, and the 
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sliijjs of |>r:uulciil)iirf;, diiveii |>y storms iiiul pressed by ;i superior 
euemy, had to SCI- k rcl’iific ill :i P ortuiAiR’.si- liarhoiir. 


liiit wlu’ii ill the Turkisli wars tlic emperor liad need of aid from Branden- 
the elector llie cirele of Seliwiebns (ill the e:ust of the province of JJraiideu- 
burg) ;us an indemnity for tlie Silesiaii chiinis (1G>S(!), ami also resigned 
to him a claim he liad on East Friesland, wliereby Frederick William came 
into pos- session of Kiiidcii and (irelsyl as ])ledges. From here his shij)s 
went out to liis colonics, fur as early as KJS.S he had occupied a strij) on 
tli(^ (Juki Coast of Africa, and had there erected the fort 
GrossFriedrichsbnig ; besides this, he had actpiircd from the Danes a port of 
the island of St. Thomas in the West Indies. But these colonies, founded in 
unfavourable places and soon threat- ened by the jealousy of the Dutch, had 
no future, and Averc iilready aban- doned by his second successor iu 1721. 


WORK AND f’HAKACTER OF THE GREAT ELECTOR 


Thus Frederick William was ceaselessly active, even where circumstances 
proved too strong for his small forces. From Louis XIV, who was cast in 


such a different mould, he soon again fell off. In \i>S~> Louis had 
abrogated the Edict of Nantes, whiih secured toleration to the Huguenots, 
and had ojipressed them in every possible way, iu order to lead them back 
to the Catholic Church ; for as he knew only one royal will, so he 
recognised only one faith iu France. Far different was the Great Elector: 
“He firet calls iu the healing word into the disputes of the church and 
demands a general amnesty for all three con- fessions.” How could he have 
looked with indifferent eyes ou the necessities of his co-religioni.sts in 
France? By his Potsdam Edict he opened his territo- ries to the fugitives, 
who brought their iudustry and skill with them. Louis was already angered 
at this; but now the elector offered a helping hand to his wife’s nephew, 
William III of Orange, in the acquisition of the English throne, from which 
William, iu collusion with the great nobles of England, w;is preparing to 
hurl his fathci’-in-law, the Catholic James II. Louis XIV, who kept James IT 
in his pay and in subjection, drew from tliese traiLsactions fresh hatred 
against Frederick William, who bequeathed the execution of his plans, from 
which he was himself prevented by death, to his son, Frederick III. 


The Great Elector stands forth as the only really great ruler that Germany 
produced in the .seventeenth century. It was by him that the melancholy 
Peace of Westphalia was first made to yield blessings to Germany. For 
when this peace dissolved the imperial form of government in Germany and 
made sovereign rulers of the princes, Frederick William was the first who iu 
this capacity laboured for the good of Prussia and Germany ; to him Prussia 
owes it that the provincial distinctions vanished before the sense of 
belonging to one state, .so that every man, whether he were of Cleves or of 
Brandenburg, of Pomerauia or of Eiist Prussia, felt himself to be a member 
of one whole, and thus he built up for Germany the new power which was 
to take the phice of the decaying empire. By means of the alliances which 
he concluded iu and beyond Germany, he, with his insignificant forces, 
opposed tlie overwhelming power of Louis XIV, and was thus enabled to 
prevent the preponderance of one realm in Europe. He was the first who 
stood forth against Louis in 1672 ; the last to retire from the battlefield 
before him in 1G79. Well-versed iu the often faithless and \iolent 
stateci’aft- of his time, lie understood how to make his influence felt on all 
occasions. He was no less great as a soldier; with slight materials he 
founded a great state. 
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But the heroic figure of the (ireat Elector changes into that of the careful 
economist, when we consider his internal administration. I’rudent and 
econo- nomical, he strengthened the resources of his country, and although 
he put a severe strain on the tax-paying forces of the population, yet their 
prosperity increased. For the cultivation of the soil, settlers were attracted 
into the de- populated villages, especially Dutch peasants, who might be 
regarded sis the best teachers for the marks. By the reception of the French 
refugees, whom his sou subsequently installed as a regular colony in Berlin, 
he advanced in- dustry, which was still in its infancy. By means of a regular 
jmstal service, and especially by the construction of roads and canals, he 
increased commu- nication and rendered it more easy. His principal work in 
this direction is the Friedrich-Wilhelms or Miillroser canal, which united 
the Oder and the Spree and, consequently, the Oder and the Elbe. And this 
man, whose mind embraced the greatest conceptions, whose ambassadors 
and court appeared on 


ceremonial occasions in all the dazzling splendour consonant with the 
custom of the age, at home was simple, unpretending, bourgeois, and 
childlike. In Potsdam he fished in the carp ponds, in the pleasure- grounds 
of Berlin he watered his tulip- biilhs, raised the first cauliflowers in the 
marks, and himself carried home in cages the singing birds he had bought in 
the market. Though, as a political character he, like Gustavus Adolphus, 
was not always free from reproach, in his home life he was full of a deep, 
genuine piety. In worthy, amiable fashion, he was seconded by the wife of 
his youth, Luise HenriettA« of Orange ; his second wife, Dorothea, also de- 
voted to him her careful solicitude. Wlien he died (April 29th, 1G88) he left 
behind him in north Germany a political power which, though not cohesive, 
was still so con- siderablea€” greater than modern Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, 
and Baden together â€” that to be a kingdom it lacked only the name. 


Prussia Becomes a Kingdom 


The Great Elector was succeeded by his son Frederick II. His father had 
rated his abilities as small, as even less than they were, and the two had not 


always been on the best of terms. Austria had contrived to use this disunion 
to the best advantage. In his distrust of his father, and because he regarded 
an adherence to Austria as abso- lutely necessary, the electoral prince had 
let himself be beguiled into promising Austria the restoration of the circle 
of Schwiebus as soon as he should enter on his reign. In accoi’dance with 
this agreement, when he became elector he actually did give back the circle 
of Schwiebus (1695), but refused to make at the same time a formal 
resignation 
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of the Silesian dukedoms, as was demanded of him. In his foreign policy he 
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at first I’ollowod in the track ot” his jiicat futhor. In a<'cor(hin(‘i' witli thei 
bit- ter's intention he suiiptnted William III at his landinj; in ICnj^laiul, and 
it was the troops of HrandenUnrj; wiiich condnct*-!! this (a€onsolif 
jMi;;lisli lib- erty and power to his jjalace of SI. .lauics. M’hcn Louis XI V 
bi’/;an his third ])i’edatory war, that ol’tlie Palatinate (KISS), and the 
cnipcior Ix’opoid, oecu- ])ied with the Turkish war, was at a loss how to 
(blend the enijiire, l-‘rederick III [iroved hiniself worthy of his father; and 
iinitinj; Saxony, Hanover, and Hesse-Cassel in an allianee, like the (}|-eat 
Elector in former days, he ap- jieared in person on the Khine and condneted 
the takinj; of Bonn, into which the French had thrown themselves. 


Like his predeccs,s(irs, he also cared for the enlarf;ement of liis state. ]!ut 
his most imjiortaut acliie\ement was the elevation of the electors of 
Itraiidcii- hnrjj to be kiiifrs in Prussia. In this century of Louis XIV, an 
impulse towards .splendour was, as has been said, manifested both at the 
greater and les-stM- courts, and to this no ruler was moie susce])tible than 


Fi’ ederick. It was only recently and, indeed, with Fredeiick’s a.ssistaiice, 
that "illiam IH of Orange and Frederick Augustus of Saxony had ac(|uiied kingly crowns, and the 


house of Hano-er had a prospect of being raised to the Fnglish throne. Frederick desired a similar 
splendour for his own connti-y, which, siiu-e the time of his father, whoiu Louis XIV is said to have 


urged to mak(; himself king, was already equal in power to at least the lesser kingdoms of Europe. 


Circumstances were just now peculiarly favoui-able to this long-jirejjared and mucli-desiri’d step. 


About the year 1700 Eurojic was shaken by two mighty wars. In the north, Ku.ssia 


under Petei- tlie (ireat, Poland under Augustus n, and Denmark undei- Fi- 
ederick IV liad concluded an alliance against the young, heroically minded 
Charles XI 1 of Sweden, who, witli theinipetutousmil- itai-y spiiit of his 
ancestors, anticipating his enemies in the .so-called Xorthern W’ aifl 700-1 
721 ), Papidly humiliated one opponent after another. But in the south the 
war of the Spanish Succes.sion was preparing. The elector w;i.s therefore in 
the fortunate position of seeing himself the object of universal solicitation; 
and since Austria was especially zealous in her efforts to obtain his 
friendship and his help, Frederick .seized the occasion to obtain, in 
exchange for the promise of supporting the emperor in the .struggle for 
Spain, the consent of Leopold to his own assumption of the I’oyal title â€” 
not indeed in liis German territories, as that seemed out of the ((nestion, but 
in his extra- German, .sovereign province, Prussia. Piiuce JOugene, who 
was not well dis- posed towards the Prussian.s, did indeed declai’e that the 
ministers who ad- \ised his impei’ial majesty to accede to the assumption of 
the royal crown of Pru.ssia were worthy of the hangman, but in Vienna the 
momentary advan- tage jirevailed. And so at Konigsbeig, on tln/ [Sth of 
January, 1701, Fred- erick set the royal crown on the heads of himself and 
his consort in the mid.st of the most tremendous pomp, and henceforth 
styled himself Frederick I, king in Prussia. It was only from the future that 
this .step received its sig- nificance. ” It was,“siiid Frederick the Great, “as 
though l)y it he said to his successors, ‘ I have won for you a title ; make 
yourselves woithy of it. I have laid a foundation for your greatness; you 
must comi)h-te the work.’ ” 


It was in accordance with the king’s temper to surround the kingly crowri 
with royal magnificence. He made Berlin his capital, which Mas laid out 
ac- cording to the measure of the future. Schliiter’s S]ilen(lid buildings rose 
a€” the royal Ciustle, the arsenal, Charloltenburg; the long biidge was 
adomed with the .statue of the Great Elector fi-om the hand of the same 
artist. The town was extended by a whole new (piarter, the Fiietlrichsstadt, 
;ind the fine street “Unter den Linden” came into existence. The king’s 
consort, the clever, accomplishetl Sojihie Charlotte of Hanover, the friend 
of the great scholar Leibnitz, vied with her husband iu the eucouragcmeut 
of science aud 
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art. The academy of science was founded in Berlin in 1711. But institu- 
tious of immediate benefit also came to life in Prussia; such was the Uuiver- 
sity of Halle (1694) beside which rose in the same place that pious work of 
Hermann August Francke, the orphan asylum. In accordance with his 
father’s grand conceptions, Frederick I also continued to permit religions 
liberty to prevail, and to be e^â€“ery^vhere a protector of the Protestants. It 
must be confessed that in his l<)\a€"e of display he foi-got the old wise 
economy which had characterised almost all the Hohenzollerns: the country 
groaned under a heavy iA»rcssur(' al' taxation, and whilst until 1697 
Brandenburg had owed much to Eberliard \ on Dauckelmann, who had 
ingratitude for his re- ward, Frederick's fiuauces, under the influence of the 
clever but light-minded Kolb von Wartenburg, were brought to the verge of 
ruiu. The king's last years were also clouded by sickness and other severe 
dispensations. Fortu- nately, he had in his son a successor who was master 
in those very depart- ments of finance and administration which the father 
had neglected. 


The Fathee of Frederick the Great 


Frederick William I (1713-1740) was the counterpart of his father: strictly 
simjile, soldierly, economical, and devoted only to the practical, he 
disdained the si\lendour which was then held necessary for a prince. In op- 
position to the immorality which prevailed in almost all courts, he desired 
to be a good, strict, generous housefather both in his own family and in his 
country ; not fashionable French trumpery and magnificence, but pious Ger- 
man morality should rule with him. In the mere force of character with 
which he set himself in opposition to the tendency of his age Frederick Wil- 
liam I showed himself great’ â€” greater still in the method and spirit in 
which he ordered the administration of his state. In 1723 he united all the 
different depai’tments (supreme, finance, war, and demesne), into the 
General Direc- tory ; like a great landowner he superintended everything 
himself ; he incul- cated economy in everything. ” QuMquid vult, 


vehevienter vult [whatever he desires he desires intensely] ; he sees all, 
concerns himself with all ; he is sterner than Charles XII and Czar Peter ” 
a€” so ran the reports of the foreign ambassadors at his court even in the 
early days of his government. Accord- ing to a design of his own, he 
created a bureaucracy which, simple, severe, but conscientious, like the 
king himself, formed the system of wheels in the machinery of state 
administration in which Frederick William’s great son himself found little 
to be altered. He simplified the judicial administration, stood forward for 
the rapid disposal of lawsuits, and made preparations to replace the “Roman 
law which is confused and partly unsuitable to our own country,” by a 
special national code. Science, in so far as it was not, like medicine, directly 
useful, he did not promote; but, on the other hand, he spared neither trouble 
nor expense to improve the education of the people. Each of his subjects 
should be able to read the holy Scriptures, write what was required, and 
calculate. Thousands of village schools were opened, and the compulsory 
attendance which the king introduced furnished them with scholars. The 
foundation was laid for the regular system of popular instruc- tion in 
Prussia. 


In accordance with the views of his age, he sought to increase the industries 
and productiveness of his own country by strict exclusion and high taxation 
of foreign products. For instance, he forbade the wearing of garments made 
of fabrics which had not been prepared in the country, and with his family 
set a good example. He also improved agriculture, and, like his 
predecessors, invited foreigners into his land a€” for example, many 
Bohemians, who had been 
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comiH’ llod to loavi- tlii’ii? own country (111 iu’coniit of rclifjion ; Itiit lie 
diTived a {HH ’iiliar advaiitafii- from tlio ri’i-optioii of scvciili’cii 

had just Im’cii dcsolalcil by a frijilitfnl iiost. Xot as serfs, hut as fivi- 
]M’asaiits, tlu-y cstalilishcd themselves in the newly founded villaf/es; tlie 
kinj; was well aware “how noble a thing it is for suhjeets to flory in their 
liberty.” Uut his endea\(>iirs to abolish tlie existiiifj serfdom eaiiie to 


nothing,’, and he had to content himself with at le;ust. protect iiifx the 


ojiiJiession. 


What he accoinplished, he accomplished in a coiiscionsness of the su])rem- 
acy of the royal will, which eiidure(I no opposition. The absolute form of 
Movernment, as the (iieat Elector Icul established it, in coiitnust to the 
dreiul- fiil confusion of the estates, \v:us broufAht liy him into full play; he 
gave sta- bility (accordiiifj to Ids own expres.sion) to the .sovereifAnty, and 
settled the crowu firm “as a rock of bronze.” For relax- ation he had recoui- 
se to huntiii{;, of which he was iia.ssionately fond, paint- ing;, turuiiif;, and 
tlie unrestrained simple evening society which is known by the name of the 
Tobacco College. Eager in his jiatriotism and terrible in his sudden bursts of 
anger, he made many a one feel the weight of his Spanish cane; Init in his 
liealthy mind he generally dis- cerned the just and useful, although he was 
not wanting in singularities. In his dealing with foreign ])owers he had little 
success. lie attached himself to Austria with a zeal directed by au in- tention 
to keep faith and liy patriotism towards the empire, and here his field- 
marshal Von Griimbkow and the crafty Au.strian amba.ssador Von 
Heckeudorf knew thoroughly well how to direct liini, so that his .sense of 
honour was oft<'n misused by the diplomatic arts of the time. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM I AND HIS ARMY 


His whole, often one-sided preference turned him to the army. His father, 
Frederick I, had also remained true to the examijile of tlie great founder of 
the state, in that \w had unremittingly strengthened, improved, and drilled 
the army. Prince Leopold of Dessau, sur- viving in the pojnilar recollection 
under the name of the “old I)es.s;iuer,” Wius the king’s most faithful 
assistant in tln^ ])erfecting of the army. ruder his leadership the Prussians 
had rendered 


decisive assistance at the battles of Blenheim and Turin, and had lir.st made 
the name of the new kingdom respected. Frederick “William I lived and 
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luovotl ill his soldir ” U)iiji knaves,” in his lo\e lor \ lioiii he I’ orjjot even 
his eeoiioiuy, was won- derful ; but it was a very just idea that llie little state 
could enforce its claiius on the future only by means of a superior army. Wo 
he increased the army to eighty-three thousiind men a€” a great parade for 
tlie little country, as many said mockingly; but later on, in his son’s hands, 
this became the; effectual means to the greatest ends. The J’russian otticers, 
all appointed by the king himself, and treatetl by him as comrades, formed a 
body of men who had not their equals for their devotion to their military 
superiors, for ability, ti’aining, and capacity for sacrifice. The nobility of the 
marks, hitherto so intractable, now, when educated in the king’s cadet 
school and accustomed to a sti’ict obe- dience, became the first prop of the 
army, and consequently of the state. The Prussian soldieis M(â€™^e looked 
uljon as a pattern for Europe; Leopold of Des- sau, a military .i;cniiis, 
iiitroduced the bayonet, gave the infantry the disposi- tion in three 
members, which was generally adopted, and especially accustomed them, 
by continuous drilling and by the use of the iron ramrod, to the greatest 
rapidity in loading and firing, and so made them troops of inestimable value 
iu deciding a battle. The training indeed was barbarous, and necessarily so, 
for only the smaller half of the army was composed of children of the 
country who were taken from the enlistment circles (cantons) set apart for 
the differ- ent regiments; the majority were foreigners, collected from the 
countries of all princes. Only an iron discipline could hold together this 
motley crowd, in which there was plenty of barbarism. 


Frederick William I did not often engage in war. When he came to the 
throne the war of the SJiaiiish Succession was just ending, and iu the Peace 
of Utrecht to which he acceded he icceixed from the Orange inheritance a 
part of the duchy of Gelderland. Twice alter this he made use of his army. 
First it was against the Swedes. Charles XII had made a brilliant beginning 
to his career in the Northern War; he had iu iiarticular made King Augustus 
II of Poland feel the weight of his auger, and had forced unhappy Saxony to 
pay for the ambition of her elector. In the year 1706 he had iii\ aded Saxony, 
had fearfully bled it, and here in the heart of Germany had forced from 


About this time Antiochus, aware that the king of Egypt intended to attempt 
the recovery of Judea and Phoenicia, in making a tour of these provinces, 
went to Jerusalem, where he was received by Jason with great splendour. 


This apostate high priest had now laboured for three years to destroy the 
Jewish constitution and religion, when he found himself the victim of 
villainy similar to that which he had himself practised. It being the time to 
remit the an-nual tribute to Antioch, he sent it by the hand of his younger 
brother, Onias, who, carrying out in his own case the prevailing desire to 
merge all Hebrew distinctions in an accommodation to Greek customs and 
manners, had taken the name of 


Menelaus. This person, in his intercourse with the Syrian king, instead of 
discussing those subjects with which he had been charged by his brother, 
availed him.self of every opportunity of insinuating himself into the good 
graces of the king ; and having to some extent succeeded, he ventured to bid 
a much larger sum than Jason had paid as tribute, and was accordingly 
invested with the high-priesthood. Thus did the unworthy descendants of 
Israel barter away the interests of their country ; and, instead of uniting their 
energies to make Judea strong and respectable in the eyes of surrounding 
states, they looked at nothing but the gratification of their own low and 
sordid passions. 


Menelaus returned to Jerusalem with his commission, where, as he was 
supported by the powerful sons of Tobias, he soon found himself at the head 
of a formidable party. But, notwithstanding this, Jason had sufficient 


Augustus IT the Peace of Altraustiidt (not far from Leipsic). Incidentally, 
faithful to the example of his great predecessor Gustavus Adolphus, he had 
interfered powerfully and successfully in behalf of the heavily oppressed 
Protestants in Silesia and Austria. Thereupon he had plunged into the 
deserts of Russia, had been beaten at Pultowa by Peter the Great (1709), 
and had then wasted five valuable years among the Turks, whilst his 
enemies, Russia, I*oland, and Denmark, attacked his country on all sides. 
In 1713, as Hither Pomerania was threatened by Russia and Denmark, the 
Swedish regency iu the absence of Charles XII had itself requested King 
Frederick William, as a neutral power, to occupy the country. But as the 
commandant at Stettin would not hand over the town without a special 
order from his king, Saxons and Rus- sians had conquered it by force of 
arms; but had afterwards resigned it to Frederick William for 400,000 
thalers, to defray war expenses. \Mien finally Charles XII returned from the 
Turks (1714), he would hear nothing of this whole transaction, nor of the 
repayment of that sum. Frederick Wil- liam, therefore, went over to the 
enemies of the Swedish king, though he had a high respect for him 
Slialsuiid and took the city. Charles himself escaped with difficulty. Even 
before he met his end at the Norwegian border fortress of Frederikshald, iu 
1718, the power of Sweden had fallen to pieces. The Prussians once more 
occupied Hither Pomerania, with Riigen and Stral- suud. 


George I, who since 1714 had been king of England, but was still in his 
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lieart a far iiioiv zoalous Ilaiiovoriaii, Ixnij/lit for liis hereditary territories 
the Swedish distriets of Hreiiien and W’rdeii, wliieh liad In/eii occii])ie(1 
Dy Deii- maik and whicli lie ae(Hiired pei-nianently liy tlie ’eaee of 
Stoekiiolni in 171i). On tile othei liaiid Denniaik oiilained for heiself tjie 
portion of Sehieswif;- iloistein whieii 1)elonj;ed to tlie honse of llolstein- 
tiottor]), to wliieii (“harle.s XII was related by inarriaj;e.’ In aceordanee 
with tlu; I’eaee, of Stoekhohn of ITI’ O, Hither Tonierania as far as the 
Peene fell to Prnssia; only the farthest point of the pioxinee, with 
(Ireifswald, Stralsnnd, and the island of Kiifjen (afterwards called Mew 


Ponv’rania), still remained Swedish (nntil LS14). Frederick William 
especially rejoiced over the aciinisitiun of Stettin, for throujih this maritime 
city ho had obtained a footinj;; on the sea which would allow of 
paitici])ation in the commerce of the whole woild. Thus, then, the tine 
power whicli had intruded itself into the Thirty Yeai-s’ \’:u-, was if not 
entirely exiielled from (ierman territory at least lendeied harmless, and this 
had been accomiilislied chielly by the Prussian arms. On the other hand, it 
was an undeniable fact that nudei’ the bold rule of I’ eter the (ireat a decided 
advance had been jiained by Jinssia, who had received most of the T5altic 
Drov- inces â€” Livonia, Esthonia, Karelia, and Inj;ermauland â€” resigned 
by Sweden in the Peace of Nystadt (1721) ; she was moreover already 
jjrepariufj the way for dominion in Courlaud: Russia was now a j/reat 
J)ower, and was aciinirin}; in Sweden’s jilace a threatening i)re])oiiderance 
in the north of Eurojie. They were for the uu)st part (iermans a€” often mere 
desperate adventurers who, as generals and statesmen, assisted to found the 
new great state. 


THE WAR OI-‘ TUK POLISH SUCCESSION (1T33-17a5 A.D.) 


The second war in which Frederick William I engaged was the war of the 
Polish Succession (173;S-17:}5; tinal peace not till 173S). After the death 
of Augustus II (17.3;)), Cardinal I*‘leury, the inini.stei- of France, 
endeavoured to recover the Polish crown for the father-in-law of his young 
sovereign, Louis XV, Stanislaus Jjcszcynski, whom (‘harles XII had on a 
former occasion caused to be elected king of Poland. The electois of ‘lainz, 
Cologne, the Palatinate, and Bavaria wei-e on his side. Ou the other hand, 
Austria and Kussia sup- ported Frederick Augustus II of Saxony, the former 
on condition that Saxony should recognise the I’ragmatic Sanction, the 
latter with the proviso that Courlaud, hitherto a Polish fief, should be 
handed o\ei’ to Itussia on the ex- tinction, then imminent, of the (ierman 
ducal honse of Kettlcr. A Kussiau army advanced on Dantzic, which at this 
time belonged to Poland, and com- pelled it to capitulate ; later on twelve 
thousand men marched through Silesia, Bohemia, and Frauconia, as far as 
the Rhine. Thus the new great i)ower began to play a ])art on (Jeiinan .soil. 
Once again the veteran Eugene of Sa- voy ])rocceded to the ujiper Rhine 
with an army to which the Prussian king sent an auxiliary corjjs. Ilis old 
opponent, N’illars, led the Fi’cnch. How- ever, no sanguiuary encounter 


took place; France withdrew her demauds: but Stanislaus Leszcynski 
received as compensation the duchy of Lorraine, which subse(pu’ntly, at his 
death (170 


‘ The eldest sister of Charles XII had married Fredericlt IV of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Gottorp. Slie (lied l)efore her brother, leaving a son, Charles 
Frederick. On the death of Charles XII. Charles Frederick’s claims to the 
Swedish throne were set aside in favour of Charles XII’s younger sister, 
Ulrica Eleonora, who became queen of Sweden (1718). 
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King Frederick William, who in this instance as on previous occasions had 
adhered faithfully to the emperor, and had shown more patriotism than any 
other prince, had previously been encouraged to hope for the acquisition of 
the duchy of Berg, soon to become vacant by the expected extinction of the 
pala- tine house of Neuburg. But the emperor obtained its preservation to 
the l^alatine electorate and the palatine house of Sulzbach, which was next 
in suc- cession to the Palatinate, and at the end of the j’ war Frederick 
William saw himself deceived in 


his hopes, nay, more, wilfully and insultingly passed over. Like the Great 
Elector he too hoped for an avenger, and looked for one in his son, the 
crown prince Frederick.*: 


THE KING AND THE CEOWN PEINCE FEEDEKICK 


The king’s relations with his son at an earlier day had been anything but 
cordial. Indeed, there is scarcely a more singular chapter in history than the 
story of old Frederick William’s treatment of his prospective heir. At least 
one of the tales that have found currency must be retold here; namely, the 
famous incident through which the life of a comrade of the prince was 
sacrificed and the life of Frederick himself endangered. This incident will 
bring out in strong relief the dom- ineering, despotic character of the king, 
a€” who nevertheless always acted, when not under stress of temper, on 
what he conceived to be the dictates of conscience and a love of jiistice. It 


appears that Frederick William had so exasperated his son that the future 
hero of the Seven Years’ War determined to forfeit his inheritance and 
escape secretly to England, where, it was rumoured, he intended to espouse 
Anne, the princess royal.” 


The greatest circumspection had been used to conceal the correspondence 
with England ; and in fact the letters from London were forwarded by a 
commercial house in that city, under cover, to a magistrate held in high 
esteem, and a man the least calculated to meddle with political intrigues ; 
but he had been assured that the correspondence related purely to private 
affairs and commercial subjects. The magistrate put the letters he received, 
and which were addressed to a merchant at Berlin, into the post-office; the 
merchant opened his cover, and found enclosures to the address of one of 
the aides-de- camp of the prince, both of whom were also confidants and 
favourites. These last had nothing further to do but to take off a cover, and 
deliver the letters to their intended destination. The despatches from Berlin 
to London were forwarded in an inverse order, so that the merchant at 
Berlin supposed these letters to relate to the pecuniary concerns of some of 
the young prince’s house- hold in Franconia, and believed the 
correspondence to be pursued agreeably to the advice of the magistrate of 
Nuremberg. 


The magistrate at length, however, conceived some uneasiness on the sub- 
ject, and became somewhat scrupulous : he was at a loss to imagine why 
two commercial houses should choose so circuitous a route for the 
discussion of fair and honourable proceedings, which for the most part must 
be supposed to 
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require despatch. His scrupU’s sunn Ivociune siisjiii-iolis, next 
:ii)|)iclu’nsions, and at lent;tli ondi’d in a breaoli of trust. He opened a 


packet tliat came from Berlin, and by a sinjiular fatality it containeil the 
]>hin for tin- j)i-ini’c’s e.sca])e, and the slejjs that had bei’u taken to ensiiic 


its success. II wonld 1m’ dillicult to describe ttic alarm of lli(> merchant on 
lindin^ himself implicated in so serious an afVair. It appeared to him that 
the most efl’ectual way of .securinj’ his own safety was to send tla‘ letter 
to the kinj; of J’ru.ssia, accompanied with the disclosure of all that had 
pas.sed between himself and the two commercial houses. 


Frederick William observed the most profound secrecy respecting this dis- 
covery, but took efl’ectual mea.sui-es for seizing the priuee at the moment 
of his escape. The king went once a year, on fixed days, into the jirovinces, 
for the purpose of reviewing his troops. During his jt>urney into 
AVestpllalia, he slept one uight with his suite in a small village a .short 
league distant fioiu the froutiers of Saxony. In this village the young prince 
and his atteiulants slept in a barn on some .sti-aw; and from this \illage he 
was to make his escape, about midnight, in a cart that was to come from 
Saxony and meet them at that time near a certain tree in a lield. As on these 
occlusions it was customary for the king to set out early, he naturally went 
early to bed ; and the fatigues of the day gave rea.sou to liope that every eye 
would l)e clos sentinels made as if they did not i)ercei\ e him ; and he 
arri\ed a— without accident at the fatal tree: but luae no cart appt’ ared, 

diU’ erent patrols having stopped and detained nearly half an hour the man 
mlio conducted it; and when it at length arrived, and the prince was getting 
into it, the same patrols again made their a]>iiearanee and .stopi)ed him. 
Frederick, perceiving himself surrounded, leanecl upon his hand agaiUvSt 
the tree, and sufl’ered his per- son to be seized and conducted back to the 
village without pronouncing a sin- gle syllable. Frederick \‘illiam 
ctmducted his son to lierlin as a stale i)risoner, and liad him confined in the 
p:ilace of the i)rince of Prussia, while Katie [one of his attendants] was 
thrown info a dungeon. Different circumstances con- vinced the king that 
his eldest daughter was concerned in the intended escape; and he punished 
her by beating her with his .stick, and kicking her .so violently that .she 
would ha\(> been i)recipilated from the window to the pavement if lier 
mother had not held her by the i)etticoats. 

Frederick William resolved that his son .should iierish on the seattet+—“He 
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perplexity to the ministers, since they knew not wliaf means to de\ise to 
.sine the heir to the throne. One of them found at least a j)i-elence that 
exem])led him from being one of the judges in this affair: he represented to 
his majesty that, the prince being an oflicer, his crime was consequently 
aggravated, and that he ought to be tried by a council of war; and the rather 
a.s the empire iu that case would have no right of interference, the laws of 
the empire not ex- tending to the discipline of the army. 


Frederick \‘illiam, unable to reply to these suggestions, but irritated by the 
occurrence of obstacles and suspecting his ministers of tlie desire to defeat 
his purpose, told them they were a pack of scoundrels; that lie understood 
their project ; but that, in desjjite of them, his son should suffer death, and 
that he should have no diOiculty in finding among his ollicers men who 
were more attached to the true ])rinciples of the government. He 
accordingly ap- pointed a council of war, composed of a certain number of 
generals, under the presidency of the prince of .\nhalt-I)essau, known by the 
name of Anhalt with the Mustaches, the .same who is often mentioned in 
the wars of Freder- 
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irk, and who in 17;3;3 at the head of six thonsaiid Prussians, succeeded in 
com- j)cllin 


8<'cken(I()rf now perceived the jirince's fate to be inevitable, without 
immed- iate assist a lice; and persuaded himself that, having rendered one 
essential ser- vice to the house of Austria in preventing a dangerous 
alliance, he should render it a second of no smaller importance if in the 
name of that house he should save the future king of Prussia, and thus 
attach himself to his em- ployers by the bonds of affectiou and gratitude. To 
this effect, he undertook to suppose orders which had not had time to reach 
him, and in the name and on the part of the emperor demanded a private 
audience that Frederick Wil- liam did not dare refuse. In this audience he 
announced, in the name of chief of the empire, that it was to the empire 
itself Prince Frederick belonged, and that he in consequence made 
requisition of the maintenance of the rights and laws of tlie Germanic body 


: he insisted that the accused should have been delivered up, together with 
the official charges existing against him, to this body; and finally declared 
that the person of his royal highness Prince Fred- erick, heir to the throne of 
Prussia, was under the safeguard of the Germanic empire. This was a teri- 
ible stroke for Frederick William: he dared not bring on himself the 
resentment of all the states of the empire at once, and thus invohe himself 
in a destructive war. He was, therefore, obliged to yield, uotwithstauding his 
ferocious choler and unrelenting temper. 


The life of the prince was saved, but he was still detained a state prisoner 
for au indefinite period. He had been previously stripped of his uuiform and 
dressed in a grey coat, such as is worn by the councillors of war. In this at- 
tire he was conducted to the fortress of Kiistrin, in Pomerania.* 


Meantime Frederick W/illiam was obliged to content himself with exacting 
what he called justice from a minor offender. The couucil had decreed that 
Katte should be imprisoned for two years (or, as some authorities say, for 
life) ; but the king overruled this finding, and imposed the death penalty. 
The curious moralising with which he accompanied this verdict is worth 
quot- ing, as throwing a striking sidelight on the character of the man. The 
shrewd commentary of Carlyle will appropriately finish the picture.” 


Frederick William asserts, then : 


That Katte’s crime amounts to high-treason (crimen loesmmajestatis); that 
the rule is, Fiat juatitia, et pereat immdus; â€” and that, in brief, Katte’s 
doom is, and is hereby declared to be. Death. Death by the gallows and hot 
pincers is the usual doom of Traitors ; but his Majesty will say in this case, 
Death by the sword and headsman simply; certain circumstances moving 
the royal clemency to go so far, no farther. And the Court-Martial has 
straightway to appiise Katte of this same: and so doing, “shall say, That his 
Majesty is sorry for Katte; but that it is better he die than that justice depart 
out of the world.” 


Priedrich Wilelei.m. (Wusterhausen, 1st November, 1730.) 


This [says Carlyle] is the iron doom of Katte; which no prayer or influ- 
ence of mortal will avail to alter, a€” lest justice depart out of the world. 


Katte’s Father is a General of rank, Commandant of Konigsberg at this 
moment; Katte’s Grandfather by the Mother’s side, old Fieldmarshal 
Warteusleben, is 


THH RIKTir AXT) OKOWTII OF A KIXCDOM I.V? 
[1t:A«) a.d.) 


a mail in Aood |”a-\H)iir with I’ lvilcrich Willu’lm, and of lii;;li csU-cin and 
mark in his country fur lialf a ri’iiliiry past. JJut all tiiis can cll’cct nolhinj;. 
Old Waitonslcbcn thinks of th(> DaiijihtiT he lost; for happily Kattc’s 
.Motlicr is dead lonjj since. Old W’artensleben writes to I’Arederich 
Wilhelm; liis mound” iil IjOtter, and Frederich M’ilhelm’s mournful but 
inexorable answer, can be read in the Histories; but show only what we 
already know. 


Katie’s Mother. I’ Meldniarshal ‘arteIlslebena— s Daujihter, diinl in 1706; leavinj.; Katte 
2 
only two years old. lie is now twenty-six; very youuR for such };rave issues; and his fate is certainly 


very hard. Poor youn) soul, he did not resist farther, or quarrel with the inevitable 
and inexorable. He lis- tened tol’ liajthiin Miiller of the Gens-d’ Annes; 
admitted jirofoundly, after his fashion, that the ^rcat (!od was just, and the 
i)oor Katte sinful, foolish, only to be saveil by miracle of mercy; and 
piously ))rei)ared himself to die ou these terms. There are three Letters of 
his to his (iraudfather, -which can still [hj read, one of them in 
W’ilhelmina’s Hook, the sound of it. like that of dirjes btirne ou the wind. 
Wilhelmina e\idently pities Katte very tenderly; in lier heart she has a fine 
royal-maiden kind of feeliufj; to the jioor youth. He did heartily rei)ent and 
submit ; left with (“haplaiu Miiller a I’aper of i)ious cou- siilerations, 
admonishinj; the I’rince to submit. These are Katte’s last eui- ploymeuts in 
his prison at Berlin, after seulenee had gone forth. 


r.VRI.YLE DESCRIBES KATTE’S END (NOVEMBER Cth, 17.30) 


Ou Sunday e-euin}j, oth November, it is intimated to him, unexpectedly at 
the moment. that helms to ° t° Ciistrin, and there die; a€” carriage uow waiting at the gate. 


Katte iua.sters the sudden ilurry ; signifies that all is ready, then ; and so, under charge of his old 


Jlajor ami two brother Ollicers, who, and rha])laiu Miiller, are in the carriage with him, a troop of his 


own old (‘a\alry Eegiment escorting, lu Jea'es Berlin (rather on sudden sumnu)ns) ; 
drives all night, towards Ciistrin and immediate death. Words of sympathy 
were uot wanting, to which Katte answered cheerily; grim faces were-@ 
etewc-efser row for the poor youth that inghl. Chaplain ]\liiller’s 
exhortatious were fer- vent and continual; and, from time to time, there 
were heard, hoansely melo- dious through the damp darkness and the uoise 
of wheels, snatches of “(lexotional singing,” led by IMiiller. 


It was in the grey of tlu; winter morning, 6th November 1730, that Katte 
arrived in (jiistrin Garrison. He took kind leave of Major and men: Adieu, 
my brothers; good be with yon evermore! a€” And, about nine o’clock, he 
is ou the road towards the Eain])art of the Castle, where a scafl’ old stands. 
Katte wore, by order, a brown dress exactly like the Prince’s; the Prince is 
already brought down into a lower room, to see Katte as he passes (to “.see 
Katte die,” had been the royal order; but they smuggled that into abeyance) 
; and Katte knows he shall see him. Faithful Miiller was in the death-car 
along with Katte; and he had adjoined to himself one Bes.serer, the 
Chaplain of the Garrison, in this sad function, since arriving. Here is a 
glimjjse from Bes- .serer, which we may take as better than nothing: 


“His (Katte’s) eyes were mostly directed to God; and we (Miiller and I), on 
our i)art, strove to hold his heart up heavenwards, by presenting the exam- 
ples of those who had died in the Lord, a€” a.s of God’s Sou him.self, and 
Ste- phen, and the Thief ou the Cross, a€” till, under such discoursing, we 
ai)proached the Castle. Here, after long wistful looking about, he did get 
sight of his be- loved Jonathan, “Royal Highness the Crown-Prince,” at a 
window in the cas- tle; from whom he, with the politest and most tender 
expression, spoken in French, took leave, with no little emotion of sorrow.” 
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President Miiuchow and the Commandant were with the Prince; whose 
emotions one may fancy, but not describe. Seldom did any Prince or man 
stand in such a predicament. Vain to say, and again say : ” In the name of 
God, I ask you, stop the execution till I write to the King!” Impossible that; 
as easily stop the course of the stars. And so here Katte comes; cheer- ful 


loyalty still beaming on his face, death now nigh. ” Fardoniiez-moi, mon 
cher Katie ! ” cried Frederich in a tone : ” Pardon me, dear Katte ; O, that 
this should be what I have done for you! ” â€” “Death is sweet for a prince I 
love so well,” sjiid Katte, ” La mort est doueejmtir un si aimahle Prince “; 
and fared on, a€” round some angle of the Fortress, it ajipcais; not in sight 
of Frederich; who sank into a faint, and had seen his last glimpse of Katte in 
this world. 


The body lay all day upon the scaffold, by royal order ; and was buried at 
night obscurely in commou churchyard ; friends, in silence, took mark of 
the place against better times, â€” and Katte’s dust now lies elsewhere, 
among that of his own kindred. 


“Never was such a transaction before or since, in Modern History,” cries the 
angry reader: “cruel, like the grinding of human hearts under millstones, 
like a€” ” Or indeed like the doings of the gods, which are cruel, though not 
that alone ?6 


KECONCILIATION ; THE END OF FREDERICK WILLIAM 


Frederick was for a time kept under strict watch, but gradually this was 
relaxed, and ultimately the prince was released, and father and sou were 
fully reconciled.” 


The marriage of Frederick in a short time succeeded his liberation ; his 
sister, the duchess of Brunswick, by dint of reasoning, and the most atfec- 
tiouate entreaty, having at length prevailed on him to gratify the king in a 
favourite project. He accordingly espoused Elizabeth Christina, daughter to 
Duke Ferdinand Albert, of Brunswick Wolfenbiittel.’* The marriage was 
entered into much against the inclinations of the prince, and it brought noth- 
ing but unhappiness to the future king. But the domineering father had had 
his way.” 


When, broken in his powerful physical and mental forces, Frederick Wil- 
liam died, on the 31st of May, 1740, he left his heir an efficient army of 
83,000 men, a state treasure (not counting uncoined silver) of 9,000,000 
thalers, and a state of some 2,250,000 inhabitants. Frederick William had 


BOBES OF THE HiGH PrIEST 
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sti-eiigth to resist his pretensions ; and the people being disgusted with his 
infamous treachery, he was obliged to return to Antioch. Here, the further to 
commend himself to the favour of the king, he and his friends solemnly 
abjured the Jewish religion, and engaged to bring the whole Hebrew people 
to take the same course, and to assimilate their manners and institutions in 
all respects to the model of the Greeks. On making these ])romises, he 
obtained a military force, wliich being unable to resist, Jason fled to the 
country of the Ammonites, leaving to the still more apostate Menelaus the 
government of Jerusalem. He proceeded to carry out his engagement with 
the imperial court in all but one particular — he neglected to send the 
tribute which he had promised to pay. After having been repeatedly 
reminded of his obligation in vain, he was summoned to Antioch, where he 
soon found that the amount must at once be paid ; but the temporary 
absence of the king at the moment of his arrival gave him time to send 
orders back to Lysimachus, his deputy at Jerusalem, to abstract as many of 
the golden vessels from the temple as would suffice to raise the money. By 
these means he realised enough to pay his debt, and, besides, to make large 
presents to Andronicus, to whom Antiochus had entrusted the direction of 
affairs in his absence. But this fact coming to the knowledge of Onias, the 
deposed high priest, who resided in exile at Antioch, he complained so 
severely of this conduct, that an insurrection of the Jews residing in the 
capital was seriously apprehended, in consequence of their anger against 
Menelaus. At his instance, therefore, Andronicus murdered the pious ex- 
high-priest under circumstances of the greatest baseness and atrocity. This 
sacrilegious conduct was equally fruitful of mischief at Jerusalem ; for 
although Lysimachus had three thousand men under his command, so 
enraged were the populace when they heard what had been done, that they 
attacked him and his guards, and, having slain many, pursued him into the 
temple, where he was destroyed. 


brought the revenues of the state from 3,500,000 to 7,000,000 thalers. 
Berlin had at this time about 100,000 inhabitants. A« 


\AAFA 
CHAPTER in. THE EARLY YEARS OF FREDERICK II 
[1740-1750 A.i>.] 


At the death of Frederick William I iu May, 1740, Frederick was only 
twenty-eight years of age; his essentially active mind, excited still more by 
incessant application to the sciences, and by constant communication with 
learned mi;n, waA« adajited for the most profound subjects of research. The 
study of liistory had transported his thoughts far beyond flie narrow 
confines of liis own times, and hail instilled witiiiu him the most elevated 
ideas of the dignity of kings, of which his lii-st acts a.s sovereign gave 
immediate evidence. It was soon shown that he Wius resolved to be his own 
ruler; hisactivity in the administration of afl’airs, the attention he devoted to 
all .subjects, from those of the most grave inqtort down to those of the most 
trivial nature, his .s;icrifice of rest and ])leasure, thestiict distribution of his 
hours, so that not one should be lost in inactivity â€” all this excited tli(> 
greatest astonishment in those of liis court, who iiad nevei’ heard of, or 
been accustomed to witness their .sovei’cigns imjjosing ui)()n themselves 
so many sacriticesfor thegoverujiient of their domin- ions. The 
extraordinary effect thus ])roduced is very aptly descril)ed by a resident 
ambassador when writing to liis own court. “In order to give you a correct 
idea of the new reign,” he says, “it is oidy neces,sary to states that the king 
iositivcly does all the work himself, whil.st his prime minister has noth- 
ing to do but to is.sue forth immediately from the Ciibinet the commands he 
receives, without ever being consulted upon the subject. Unfortunately, 
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[1T40 A.n.] there is not one at the king’s conrt who possesses his 
confidence, and of whose inliiience one niiiAht avail onescll’ in order to 
follow np with success the neces- s;iry pielinunaiies; consequently, an 


anibass;ulor is nioi-e embarrassed here than at any other coiu’t.” In truth, 
the policy introduced by France into Europe, which consisted in 
envenoming all relations of sovereigns between each other, by employing 
every art of cunning and espionage in order to dis- cover the projects of 
foreign courts, even |>efore they had been matured by thost> courts 
themselves, could not be brought to bear against Frederick II; for he 
weighed over every plan within the silence of his own breast, and it was 
only in the moment of its execution that his resolution wius made known.’* 


CAELTLE ox THE OPENING OF FKEDEKICK’S EEIGX 


The idea of building up the Academy of Sciences to its pristine height, or 
far higher, is evidently one of those that have long lain in the Crown 
I’rince’s mind, eager to realise themselves. Immortal Wolf, exiled but safe 
at Marbiu-g, and refusing to return in Friedrich ^M‘ilheln^s time, had lately 
dedicated a Book to the Crown Prince; indicating that jierhaiis. under a new 
Eeign, he might be more persuadable. Frederick makes haste to persuade; 
instructs the jiroper pei”Son, Eeverend Ilerr Eeinlvck. Head of the 
Consistorium at Berlin, to write and negotiate. ” All reasonable conditions 
shall be granted” the immortal Wolf. â€” and Frederick adds with his own 
hand as Postscript: 


“I request you [ihA»] to use iill dili- gence about Wolf. 


“A man that seeks truth and loves it. must be reckoned precious in any 
human society; and I think you will make a conquest in the realm of truth if 
you persuade Wolf hither ag;iin.” 


This is of date June tJth: not yet a week since Frederick came to be King. 
The Eeiubeck-Wolf negotia- tion which ensued can be ivad in Busching by 
the curious. It repre- sents to us a creaiy, thrifty, long- headed old Herr 
Professor, in no haste to quit \larburg except for something lietter: “obliged 
to wear woollen shoes and leggings”; “bad at mounting stairs ” ; and 
otherwise needing soft treatment. Willing, though with caution, to work at 
an Academy of Sciences; â€” but dubious if the French are so admirable as 
they seem to themselves in such operations. Veteran Wolf, one dimly begins 
to learn, could himself build a German Academy of Sciences, to some pur- 
pose, if eucoiu-aged. This latter was probably the stone of stumbling in that 


direction. Veteran Wolf did not get to be President in the new Academy of 
Sciences; but was brought back, “streets all in triumph.” to his old place at 
Halle; and there, with little other work that was heard of. but we hope in 
warm shoes and without much mounting of stairs, he lived peaceably victo- 
rious the rest of his days. 


Frederick’s thoughts are not of a German home-built Academy, but of a 
French one: and for this he already knows a builder; has silently had him 


Frkuerick the Gkeat (ITli-ITSO A.D/i 
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ill liis eyo, tlioc two vcais \>:isl, â€”? Voltaire >,Mviiij; liiiil, in a L 
To MoxsiEUR DE Jlaupebtuis at Paris: 


[No date :a€” dateable June, 1740.] My heart and my inclination excited in 
me. from tlie moment I luouiiled tlie tliroue, tlie desire of liaving you here, 
that you might put our lierlin Academy into the shape you aloue are capable 
of giving it. Come then, come and insert into this wild crabtree the graft of 
the Sciences, that it may bear fruit. You have shown the Figure of the Earth 
to mankind; show also to a King how sweet it is to possess such a man as 
you. 


Monsieur de Maupertuis, a€” Votre trh-affectionne, 
Frederic. 


This Letter, â€”? how could Maupertuis prevent some accident in such a 
case! a€” got into the Newspapers; glorious for Frederick, glorious for 
Maupertuis; and raised matters to a still higher pitch. Maupertuis is ou the 
road, and we shall see him before long. 


And Every One shaU get to Heaven in his own Way 


Here is another little fact which had immense renown at home and abroad, 
in tho.se summer mouths and long afterward.s. 


June 22nd, 1740, the Gristliche Dcpartcment (Board of Religion, we may 
term it) reports that the Homan-Catholic Schools, wliich have beeu in u.se 
these eight years past, for children of soldiers belonging to that persuasion, 
“are, especially in Berlin, perverted directly in the teeth of Royal 
Ordinance, 1732, to .seducing Protestants into Catholicism”: anne.xed, or 
ready for an- nexing, “is the sjiecific Report of FiscalGeut’ral to this 
effect”: a€” upon which, what would it ])Iease his Majesty to direct us to 
do? 


His Majesty writes on the margin these words, rough and ready, which we 
give with all their grammatical blotches on them; indicating a mind made 
up on one subject, which was much more dubious then, to most other 
minds, than it now is: 


“Die Eeligionen Musen {mmsen’] alle ToUerirt [tolerirt’ ] werden und Mm 
[miMs] der Fiscal nuhr [A«A«/] das Auge darauf haben, das [dass”] keine 
der andern abrug Tuhe \_Abbruch thurli den [denn’] hier mtis [A»imA«A«] 
ein jeder nach seiner Fasson Selich \\Faron selig’] werden.” 


Which in English might run as follows: 


“All Religions must be tolerated [Tollerated], and the Fiscal must have an 
eye that none of them make unjust encroachment on the other; for in this 
Cotmtry every man must get to Heaven in his own way.” 
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Wonderful words; precious to the then leading spirits, and which (the 
spelling and grammar being mended) flew abroad over all the world; the 
en- lightened Public everywhere answering his Majesty, once more, with its 
loudest “Bravissinio” on this occasion. With what enthusiasm of admiring 
wonder, it is now difficult to fancy, after the lapse of sixscore years. And 
indeed, in regard to all these worthy acts of Human Improvement which we 


are now concerned with, account should be held (were it possible) on 
Frederick’s be- half, how extremely original, and bright with the splendour 
of new gold, they then were ; and how extremely they ai‘e fallen dim, by 
general circulation, since that. Account should be held ; and yet it is not 
possible, no human imagination is adequate to it, in the times we are now 
got into. 


Free Press, and New“apers the best Instructors 


Toleration, in Friedrich’s spiritual circumstances, was perhaps no great feat 
to Frederick ; but what the reader hardly expected of him was Freedom of 
the Press, or an attempt that way. From England, from Holland, Fried- rich 
had heard of Free Press, of Newspapers the best Instructors : it is a fact that 
he hastens to plant a seed of that kind at Berlin ; sets about it “on the second 
day of his reign,” so eager is he. Berlin had already some meagre Intel! 
igenz-Blatt (Weekly or Thrice-Weekly Advertiser), perhaps two; but it is 
real Newspaper, frondent with genial leafy speculation, and food for the 
mind, that Frederick is intent upon: a “Literary-Political Newspaper,” or 
were it even two Newspapers, one French, one German ; and he rapidly 
makes the arrangements for it ; despatches Jordan, on the second day, to 
seek some fit Frenchman. Arrangements are soon made ; a Bookselling 
Printer, Haude, Bookseller once to the Priuce-Royal, is encouraged to 
iiroceed with the im- proved German article. Mercury or whatever they 
called it ; vapid Formey, a facile pen, but not a forcible, is the Editor sought 
out by Jordan for the French one. And, in short. No. 1 of Formey shows 
itself in print within a month ; and Haude and he, Haude picking ui> some 
grand Editor in Hamburg, do their best for the instruction of mankind. 


In not many months, Formey, a facile and learned but rather vapid gentle- 
man, demitted or was dismissed ; and the Journals coalesced into one, or 
split into two again; and went I know not what road, or roads in time 
coming, a€” none that led to results worth naming. Freedom of the Press, in 
the case of these Journals was never violated, nor was any need for 
violating it. Gen- eral Freedom of the Press Friedrich did not grant, in any 
quite Official or steady way ; but in practice, under him, it always had a 
kind of real existence, though a fluctuating, ambiguous one. And we have to 
note, through Freder- ick’s whole reign, a marked disinclination to concern 


himself with Censor- ship, or the shackling of men’s poor tongues and pens; 
nothing but some offi- cious report that there was offence to Foreign 
Courts, or the chance of offence, in a poor man’s pamphlet, could induce 
Frederick to interfere with him or it, â€” and indeed his interference was 
generally against his Ministers for having wrong informed him and in 
fAivour of the poor Pamphleteer appealing at the fountain-head. To the end 
of his life, disgusting Satires against him. Vie Privee by Voltaire, Matinees 
du Boi de Preusse, and still worse Lies and Non- sense, were freely sold at 
Berlin, and even bore to be printed there, Freder- ick saying nothing, caring 
nothing. He has been known to burn Pamphlets publicly, â€” one Pamphlet 
we Shall ourselves see on fire yet: a€” but it was with- out the least hatred to 
them, and for official reasons merely. To the last he would answer his 
reporting Ministers, “Lapresse est Kbre (Free press, you must consider) ! ” 
a€” grandly reluctant to meddle with the press, or go down upon the . dogs 
barking at his door. Those ill effects of Free Press (first stage of the ill 
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effects) he eiiduii’d iu this iiuunier; but the good effects st>em to have 
fall[A«!U below his expectation. Frederick’s enthusiasm lor freedom of the 
press, prompt enough, sis we see, never rose to the extreme pitch, and it 
rather sjink than iucreiused as he continued his (‘X])ericnces of men and 
things. This of Forniey and the two |S’ewspai)ers was the only express 
attempt he made in that direction; and it proved a rather disappointing one. 
The two Newspa- pers went their way thenceforth, Frederick sometimes 
making use of them for small purjjoses, once or twice Mriting an article 
himself of wildly (piizzical nature, perhaps to be noticed by us when the 
time comes; but are otherwise, except for chronological jiurposes, of the 
last degree of insignificance to gods or men. 


“Freedom of the Press,” says my melancholic Friend, “is a noble thing; and 
in certain Nations, at certain epochs, produces gloi-ious effects, a€” chiefly 
in the revolutionary line, where that has grown indisjensable. Freedom of 
the Press, is possible, where everybody dis;ipproves the lesist abuse of it ; 
where the ” Censoi-ship ” is, as iti were, exercised by all in the world. 
When the world (as, even in the freest countries, it almost irresistibly tends 


to become), is no longer in a case to exercise that salutary function, and 
cannot keepdowu loud unwise speaking, loud unwise persuasion, and 
rebuke it into silence whenever printed. Freedom of the Press will not 
answer very long, among .sane creatures and indeed, iu Nations not in an 
exceptional case, it becomes impossible amazingly .soon ! ” a€” 


All these are plienomena of Fredrick’s first week. Let these sufiBce as 
sample, in that first kind. Splendid indications surely; and shot forth in swift 
enough succession, Hash follo\‘ing flash, upon an attentive world. Be- 
tokening, shall we say, what internal sea of splendour, struggling to disclose 
itself, probably lies in this young King, and how high his hopes go for man- 
kind and himself? Yes, surely: â€” and introducing, we remark withal, the 
“New Era,” of Philanthropy, Enlightenment and so much else; with French 
Revolution, and a “world well suicided ” hanging in the rear ! Clearly 
enough, to this young ardent Frederick, foremost man of his Time, and 
capable of doing its inarticulate or dumb aspirings, belongs that 
questionable honour; and a very singular one it would have seemed to 
Frederick, had he lived to see what it meant. 


Frederick’s rapidity and activity, in the first months of his reign, were 
wonderful to mankind ; as indeed, through life he continued to be a most 
rapid and active King. He flies about ; mustering Troops, Ministerial 
Boards, passing Edicts, inspecting, accepting Homages of Provinces: a€” 
decides and does, every day that passes, an amazing number of things. 
Writes many Let- ters too; finds moments even for some verses; and 
occasionally draws a snatch of melody from his flute. ‘^ 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION AS FREDEEIOK SAW IT 


At that time the belief in a system of balance, as inculcated by William III 
of Orange, was still uppermost iu people’s minds, and fully prevailed iu the 
conventions adhered to by the diplomatic world : namely, that the peace of 
Europe and the security of the different kingdoms rested on the recognition 
of France and Austria as the two great continental kingdoms, whilst the two 
sea powers, England and Holland, by inclining first to one, then to the 
other, maintained the balance. Frederick II rejected this view as now 
completely unsound ; he discerned the true state of the powers, and evolved 
a very differ- ent system. 


“The two chief powers,” said he, “are France and England. I give 
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elements of power in the highest degree; she is superior to all others by 
reason of the number of her soldiers, and of the inexhaustible resources 
which she has at command through the clever liaudliug of the finances, 
through her commerce and the opulence of her private citizens. England is 
perhaps even richer, has an iufLuitely larger commei-ce, has a greater naval 
power; but the insular position, which serves her for protection, is at the 
same time a hindrance to her infiueuce on the outer world, and her 
jiopulation hardly reaches the half of the poiJulation of France. Both 
powers are contending for the position of univei’sal arbitrator. France seeks 
conquest and supremacy, to be law-giver to the nations. England seeks not 
conquests, but, by ever-increasing trade, to stifle other nations, to 
monojiolize the traffic of the world, and to use the treasures so accjuired as 
instrunionts for her ambition. France seeks to sub- due, through force of 
arms, England by bribery and gold to purchase slaves. England,” he adds, 
“has not yet the rank which she means to claim among the powers.” 


Besides these two a€” the only great powers, because they alone are able to 
follow an independent policy â€” are four others, who, as the king says, are 
fairly equal among themselves, but who aie to a certain extent dependent on 
the first two : Spain, Holland, Austria, Prussia. He explains in what way, 
and for what reason each of these can move independently only to a limited 
degree. 


Of Austria, he says: ” It is stronger in population than Sjiain and Hol- land ; 
but weaker than they through its faulty finances, and takes a lower place 
than either because it has no navy. By dint of taxes and loans it can raise the 
means for a few campaigns ; but then again, suddenly breathless and 
exhausted in the midst of battle, it requires foreign suijplies to enable it to 
mobolize its forces, and so becomes dependent. Paradox though it seems, 
Austria will hold its own longer in warfare if it is waged in its own territory, 
because while on the defensive strength may be derived from the invading 


army, but it is not possible without actual cash to carry war into an enemy’s 
country. Enmity between the house of Austria and the Bourbons is peren- 
nial, because the finest conquests of the Bourbons have been provinces torn 
from Austria, because France woiks unceasingly for the humiliation of the 
Austrian House, and because France upholds the Germans in their stand for 
freedom against the emperor, so long as they are not strong enough to take 
the emperor’s crown for themselves.” 


The characterisation of Prussia is no less remarkable: “Prussia is less for- 
midable than the Austrian house, but strong enough to sustain alone the cost 
of a war that is not too heavy and does uot last too long. The extension and 
intersection of its territory multiply its neighbours innumeralily. Its policy 
iu finance and trade permits it to use a situation and, if iArompt ly handled, 
to snatch advantage from opportunity ; but wisdom should counsel it to 
beware of becoming too deeply involved. On account of its numerous 
neighbours and the scattered nature of its possessions, Prussia cannot act 
except allied with France or England.” 


Then the others are represented as powers of the third rank, who cannot 
take action without the aid of foreign subsidy. . They are, says the king, as it 
were machines, which France and England set in motion when they have 
need of them. He then continues: “It appears from this survey, that the two 
chief roles in the drama of European politics will be played 1by France and 
England; that the four powers can only act on occasion, within limits, with a 
skilled use of circumstances, and that those princes who seek 
:it;i;inn(lisenient will, on a given opportunity, ally themselves with France; 
those who seek prosperity and well-being rather thau glory, will hold to 
England.” 
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“Such,” he concludes, ” is the system which arises out of the actual state of 
affairs; it may no doubt fall out otherwise in isolated instances, or api)ear to 
fail through bad jiolicy, through jirejudice, thiough T’aulty logic, through 
cor- rupt ministers ; but the system itself will in a short time always readjust 


itself, just as water and oil, poured together and shaken, will soon after 
separate themselves again.” 


Thus Frederick II had iu his mind(iuite anotlier system from that founded 
on the accei)ted balance, a system which, based as it was on real facts, 
proved valuable. On this system he grounded his policy.” 


FALEDERICK’S REASONS FOR THE FIRST SILESIAN WAR 


Frederick early resolved to reclaim the princi])alities of Silesia, the rights of 
his house to which were incontestable: and he prejjared, at the same time, to 
support these pretensions, if necessary, by arms. This i)roject accomplished 
all his political views: it afforded the means of acquiring rei)Utation, of 
aug- menting the power of the state, and of terminating what related to the 
liti- gious successiou of the duchy of Berg. Before however he would come 
to a fixed resolution, he weighed the dangers he had to encounter, in 
undertaking such a war, and the ad/‘autages he had to hope. 


On one hand stood the powerful house of Austria; which, possessed of ad- 
vantages so various, could uot but procure resources. The daughter of an 
emperor was to be attacked, who would find allies iu the king of Englaud, 
the republic of Holland, and the iirinces of the empire, by whom the 
Pragmatic Sanction had been guaranteed. Biron, duke of Courlaud, who 
then governed Russia, was iu the pay of the court of Vienna, and the young 
queen of Hun- gary might incline Saxony to her interest, by the session of 
some circles of Bohemia. The sterility of the year 1740 might well inspire a 
dread of want- ing supplies, to form magazines and to furnish the troops 
with provisions. These were great risks. The fortune of war was also to be 
feared ; one lost battle might be decisive. The king had no allies, and had 
only raw soldiers to oppose to the veterans of Austria, grown grey in arms 
and by so many campaigns inured to war. 


On the other part, a multitude of reflections animated the hopes of the king. 
The state of the court of Vienna, after the death of the emperor, was 
deplorable. The finances were in disorder; the army was ruined, and dis- 
couraged by ill success in its wars with the Turks ; the ministry disunited, 
and a youthful, inexperienced princess at the head of the government, who 
was to defend the succession from all claimants. The result was that the 


On the return of Antiochus to Antioch, he was informed of the death of 
Onias by the hand of Andronicus ; and, wicked as he was, he was so 
affected at the enormity of this crime, that he ordered that ofBcer to be 
taken to the spot where he had committed the murder, and there to suffer the 
penalty of death. 


These collisions and murders had brought Jerusalem into great trouble and 
difficult3s and rendered the rule of Menelaus hateful to the people. While 
the Jewish capital was in this distracted condition, Antiochus visited Tyre. 
The Jewish sanhedrim took advantage of the proximity of the king to 
Jerusalem to send three persons thither, for the purpose of explaining the 
unhappy circumstances of the Jewish people, and of showing that this was 
attributable to the conduct of the high priest. They acquitted themselves so 
well in this duty, that Menelaus, unable to defend himself, had recourse to 
his usual weapon, bribery : by this means he gained over the king’s 
favourite, Ptolemy Macron, who not only induced the monarch to acquit the 
high priest, but also to put the deputies to death. 


This afforded Menelaus a complete victory ; so he henceforth proceeded on 
in his career of impiety and cruelty, unchecked by inward principle or 
external power. During this time, while Antiochus was engaged in an 
expedition to Egypt, on a report being spread that he was killed before 
Alexandria, Jason, who had been long sheltered among the Ammonites, 
suddenly appeared before Jerusalem with a band of one thousand resolute 
men. With this force, by the aid of his friends within the city, he easily 
obtained admission, and forced Menelaus to retire into the citadel. Being 
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thus in possession of the metropolis, he vented his rage against all those 
whom he suspected to belong to the party of his brother : this led to the 
most shocking barbarity, which, however, was soon terminated by the 
approach of Antiochus. 


govern- ment could not ajipcar foi-midable. It was besides impossible that 
the king should be destitute of allies. The subsisting rivalry between France 
and Eng- laud necessarily presupposed the aid of one of those powers; and 
all the pre- tenders to the succession of the house of Austria would 
inevitably unite their interests to those of Prussia. The king might dispose of 
his voice for the imperial election; he might adjust his pretensions to the 
duchy of Berg in the best manner, either with France or with Austria. The 
war which he might undertake in Silesia was the only offensive war that 
could be favoured by the situation of his states, for it would be carried on 
upon his frontiers, and the Oder would always furnish him with a sure 
communication. 


The death of Anna, empress of Russia, which soon followed that of the 
emperor, finally determined the king in favour of this enterprise. By her 
decease the crown descended to young Ivan, grand duke of Russia, son of 
prince Anthony Ulrich of Brunswick, brother-in-law to the king, and of the 
princess of Mecklenburg. Probabilities were that, during the minority of the 
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younj; onipcror, Russia would be more occupied in maintaining tranquillity 
at home than in support of tlie ’raf\matic Sanction, concerning which 
Germany could not but be subject to troubles. Add to these reasons an army 
fit to march, a treasury ready prepared, and, perhaps, the ambition of 
acquiring renown. Such were the cau.ses of the war which the king 
declared.” 


The first important engagement of the war took place at Mollwitz on the 
10th and 11th of April, 1741. This fii-st effort of the Prussian king in a field 
where he was to become pre-eminent merits detailed attention.” 


THE BATTLE OF MOLLWITZ (APRIL 10-11, 1741) 


Connt Neipperg and his staff [says Oncken] were at dinner, his men were 
busy with their cookery, when at noon signal -rockets were seen to go up 
from the fortress of Brieg. Neipperg sent out some hussar skirmishers to see 
what was the iinitter, and befoie they had gone far they came upon the 
hussars of the Prussian \ anguaid under Kotlieuburg, and returned with the 
news that the whole of the enemy’s army was advancing in order of battle 
to the attack. If the said attack had ensued immediately, Romer’s regiments 
would not have had time to saddle their horses, to say nothing of moving 
into line ; they must have been scattered and the village taken before 
Berlichingen and the infantry were across the brook. 


But it did not. Rothenburg had been sent out to reconnoitre, not to at- tack ; 
he turned back in conformity with his orders, and the king deliber- ately and 
methodically formed his columns in order of battle with the village of 
Pampitz on his left. The infantry was drawn up in two divisions, the first 
under Schwerin, the second under the hereditary prince Leopold of Anhalt- 
Dessau ; the cavalry was on both wings and the sixty pieces of artillery at 
the head of the whole array. The left wing seemed to be sufficiently covered 
by the swamp of Pampitz, and Frederick had made a two-fold provision for 
the covering of the right wing, where the first cavalry division was to 
deploy and surround the left wing of the Austrian army ; he had drawn two 
battalions of grenadiers up in line between the squadrons of the first 
division and had placed three more in perpendicular column between the 
two divisions. Thus the order in which his infantry was ranged resembled 
an elongated quadrangle, closed by the swamp on the left and the three 
battalions on the right. 


The ranging of the troops took until two o’clock, and then, with beating 
drums and flying colours, the men advanced to the attack. The sixty guns 
opened a rapid fire on Mollwitz and the shells dropped with deadly effect in 
the midst of General Romer’s half- formed squadrons. 


Bdmer‘‘s Defence 


These thirty-six squadrons dashed in a furious charge upon Schulenberg’s 
dragoons, who were in the act of wheeling to the left, and now found them- 
selves seized as by a tornado, driven back, flung into disorder, and scattered 
in every direction. The carabineers, whom the king sent to their assistance, 


were routed ; some of the fugitives galloped across the front with the enemy 
in pursuit ; others rushed into the gap between the two divisions and carried 
the king’s gendarmes and the king himself along with them ; others, again, 
sought shelter behind the second division. The cavalry on the right wing 
seemed to have been annihilated, the infantry was encompassed by dense 
swarms of horsemen, who charged them again and again ; while on the right 
wing Count Berlichingen’s cavalry had put Colonel Posadowsky’s eight 
squad- 
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rons to flight and evcu made a broach in tlie lino of infantry. In tlic liideous 
tumult whicli rajxed along tho whole line of battle, to right and left, in front 
and liehind, within the ranks and without them, even brave men lost, not 
cour- age, but eontidcnce in their ultimate victory. 


“Most of the gciuTals, “says Frederick, “thought that all was lost,” and it 
was inesumably at this moment that he himself yielded to the urgent 
entreat- ies of t\)unt Schweriu and rode hurriedly away from the field. 
Caught in the whirlwind of his own routed cavalry, he little thought that the 
grenadier bat- talions on the right wing, which lu; fancied had l)een borne 
down like the rest, had lu’ld their ground like a wall, and that their 
iiillcxible lirmness and the flight ful ett’ect of tiieir rajiid lire had been to 
bailie the charge which the ene- my li\e times reiH’atfd in vain. Like 
impregnable foitresses tlu^ two grenadier battalions on the light of the first 
division and the three on The flank had lield their ground in the midmo.st 
tumult of the cavalry fight, had closed their ranks to resist the shock of the 
fugitives, had met and broken the onset of the pur- suers with ba-onet and 
quick musketry lire, .\gain and again CJeneral Kii- mer’s s(juadrons hurled 
thems(>l\es upon this hedge of steel in the hope of making a lireach in it ; 
they caiiu/ within bayonet range and every tinui a cr.ushing quick fire flung 
them back upon the plain in a torrent of blood. The gallant General Kiimer 
fell in the attemjits to carry the position, and wlieii tliey ceased the battle 
was decided. 


Advance of the Injuntfy. 


The Austrian infantry had not supported these heroic cavalry charges. When 
the cavalry came back, repulsed, shattA«‘red, in wild disorder, they were 
still on the spot where they had been ranged at the beginning of the bat- tle. 
Austria had nothing but raw young recruits, who were filhid with inde- 
scribable consternation at the cpiick fire of the Prussians, and abandoned 
themselves to despair when their wooden ramrods broke, making it 
impossible for numbers of them to shoot at all. They heaped their 
knapsiicks on the ground to afford them co\er from the fearful fusillade ; 
each sought to shelter himself behind his comrades, the battalion gathered 
into a dense and disor- derly mass. Nothing would induce this mob to go 
forward, but neither did they give ground until Count Schwerin, who took 
the chief command after the king had left, ordered the whole body of his 
infantry to fix bayonets and advance to the attack with drums beating. 


An Austrian officer testifies to the impressive eflfeet of such a spectacle on 
the heart of a true soldier, even when it is rent by the thought that the enemy 
offers it. A splendid parade march across a battlefield drenched with blood, 
not in sport but in grim earnest, yet carried out with the same strict order, 
with the same mechanical precision, the same attention to detail, as on the 
parade ground â€” such was the final act of the lOtli of April. The Austrian 
battalions did not wait for the encounter, though the dreaded grenadiers had 
soon shot away all their cartridges and had nothing but their bayonets left. 
A couple of regiments in the first division wheeled round, one from the sec- 
ond took to flight. In vain did Neipperg and his generals endeavour to in- 
duce their men at least to stand ; there was no stopping them, and a general 
retreat became inevitable. Neipperg began it at seven o’clock, got back to 
Mollwitz unpursued under cover of the darkness and Berlichingen’s 
cavalry, and marched past the Prussian left, below St rehlen, to Grottkau 
and thence to NeLsse, where he arrived in safety on the 11th. There were 
eight thousand men at Strehlen under the duke of Holstein, whose 
misfortune it was that his sovereign’s commands never reached him at the 
critical moment, and who 
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Oil the lOtli liad lu’eii deaf to tho audible thunder of the cannon of 
Molhvitz, wliich would iiave iu’cn more than a (a€oiiuiiand to any other 
man. Just us he had let (ieueral I.eiit ulus reach Neisse without impediment 
when he Wiis sta- tioned at Frankenstein, so he let Neipperj; {;et back there 
under his very eyes, and even an Austrian who tells the tale juiiges tliis an 
unpardonable military ofl’ euee. 


In spite of this unmolested retreat the Austrian loss was very considera- ble; 
the cavalry loss numbered A«3S killed, .SO of whom were otiicers; 1,017 
horses were killed and G!)!> wounded. Of the infantry, 392 men (2(J 
officers) had fallen, 2,. S2S (100 officers) were wounded, and 1,448 
missinj?. The vic- tors” loss was e(|ually j;reat if not greater. Frederick 
himself estimates it at 2,.W0 killed, anioiijr whom were Markijjraf 
Frederick, the king’s cousin, and tJeneral Schulenberg, and more than 3,000 
wounded. Unless these figures are exaggerati’d we must ex])lain the 
proportion by the fact that by their rapid and unmolested retreat the 
Austrian cavalry escaped losses which would have more than 
counterbalanced those suffered by the Prussians from the defeat of their 
cavalry. But the true measure of victory was not the comparison of losses, 
nor the seven cannons and three standards which the victors captured; it 
must be judged by the enormous moral effect of the issue of this first pas- 
sage of arms between Austrians and Prussians. 


None of the incalculable elements which come into play in warfare and so 
often frustrate the best-laid plan, no accident of any sort, and a€” what is 
more remarkable â€” no brilliant generalshi]) decided the fortune of the 
day; the ex- cellence of Frederick’s inconiiiarablc infantry alone turned the 
scale of a bat- tle already lost, and wrested from the sui^ei ior strength of 
the enemy’s cavalry the victory they had practically won. The secret of the 
denouement is told by the same Austrian officer, who, his mind still full of 
the sight of the final advance of the Prussian grenadiers, says after 
describing it : ” Then our army lost heart altogether, the infantry could not 
be prevailed upon to stand, the cavalry would not face the enemy again.” 


The much-derided machine of the old prince of Dessau had seen its first 
glorious day. When Frederick speaks of these “living batteries,” these 
“walking b;istious,” he is merely extolling the precision of mechanism 
which answered to the hand of its commander as a ship answers to the 
helm. At Mollwitz there was neither effective command nor definite ])lan of 
action left when these ” animated machines “did their work, untiincliing in 
defence, irresistible in attack, an offensive and defensive weapon which tlid 
not fail of its effect even when left to itself, and drew out of the wealth of its 
own jjower of resistance the means of compensating for the worst of 
strategical errors. 


By the most whimsical of all accidents Frederick did not witness his grena- 
diers’ baptism of fire. He had ridden away from the battlefield to Oppelu 
with a few attendants, and arrived there about midnight. The town had just 
Decn occupied by the enemy’s cavalry, Frederick was driven back by their 
musketry fire ; some of his suite, anong whom was Maupertuis, were taken 
prisoner by the Austrians. He himself galloped away, crying, “Farewell, 
friends, I am better mounted than any of you ! ” When he reached Lowen 
early next morning he was met by an adjutant of Prince Leopold’s with the 
news of victory. In his memoirs he i)asscs over the whole incident without a 
word, and he never forgave Field-Marshal Schwerin for the precipitate 
retreat into which he had been beguiled. 


” One should never despair too soon, ” was one of the lessons he carried 
away from Mollwitz. ” Mollwitz, ” he says in his Ristori/ of m>/ oioi 
Times, ” ” was my school; I reflected seriously upon my mistakes and 
i^rotited by them later.” It is worth while to set down here the ruthless 
criticism which Fred- erick himself passed upon his first campaign. ” From 
the recital of these 
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events it is evident that Herr vou Neipperg and I vied with e;i( li olk r to 
see whieh of US couhl luako tlie worst mistake. The Anstriaii seems to ha\e 
out- done us in the plan of (a€~ami)aij,‘n, we outdid him in its execution. 
Neipperfj’s Dlan was Judicious and well thouj;ht out ; he invades Silesia, 


divides our (piar- ti’i-s, relieves Neis.se, and is on the point of gettiufj 
ijos.se.ssion of our artillery (at Ohlau). lie could liave seized me at 
Jap’rndorf and thus have ended (ho war at a blow ; when he arri\ed at \eisse 
he miudit ha\e captui’e(1 (he duke of Ilolstein’s coips which was encamped 
half a mile away from tlieic; with a little vif^ilanee he could have made it 
impossible lor us to cross tlie Neisse at Michelau : or he mij;lit have 
nmrched day and night to cut nu“. ofV from lires- lau ; and instead of doing 
any of these things he lets himself be surpri.sed through his unpardonable 
negligence and is beaten by his own fault. 


“My mode of action was far more blameworthy than his: I am informed of 
the i)lans of the enemy in good time and take no measures to o]i])ose them; 
I disjierse my troops in ([uarters too far apait to admit of rapid concentra- 
tion; I let myself be cut olT from the duke of Ilol.stein, and exjjo.se myself 
to the risk of having to fight in a position where I had no line of retreat open 


to me in ca.se of defeat and the whole army must have been irretrievably 
lo.st: when I reach lollwit/,, where the enemy is in cantoinnents, I neglect to make an 


immediatt attack \hich would lia\i’ .sei)aratcd thecpiarters of theii’army and 
sjjlit it in two; I waste two hours getting into methodical fornnition in front 
of a village where there is not a single Austrian to be seen. If I hiid made 
that promjit attack the whole of the Austrian infantry would have beeu 
caught in the villages about “lollwitz as the twenty-four French battailous 
were caught in the village of Ulenheim. Hut then’ was no experienced 
general in the army i’xcei)t Field-Marshal Schwerin ; the others groped 
about in the dark and fancied that all was lost if they deviated from ancient 
u.sage. AVhat saved us in spite of everything was tin; rapidity of our 
resolutions and the extraordinary precision with which they wei-e carried 
out by the troop.s.” And in a later edition he says even more decidedly, ” 
What really saved the Prussians was their own valour and discipline.”/ 


EUROPE IN LE.\GUE AGAINST AUSTRIA 


For Frederick’s cau.se the consequences of the l)attle of Mollwitz were sur- 
prising; for the noble princess whosat oil thethi’one of Hungary and 
Bohemia they were huuentable. The news of the victory of I*russia and the 


At Ver.Siiilles the (}eriuan (piestion was the .subject of very serious discus- 
sion, it w^as kuown that INlaria Theresa wished to .secure the imperial 
crown for her hu.sband. King Augustus of Poland, small though his mental 
gifts were, nevertheless considered his head worthy of the crown of 
Charlemagne, and he sent to Paris and iladrid for sujiport. But it was the 
elector of Bavaria who was most urgent in suing for the helj) of the Fi-eneh 
cabinet to obtain the im- perial crown. “I threw myself into his majesty’s 
arms,” he wrote to Fleury, “and .shall always regard the Fren<'li king as my 
only support and helj)." 


Thus Versailles was called upon to occupy itself with tli(> (lerman question 
and did .so with the proud feeling that the (lecisiou was indeed in its hands, 
since Frederick’s advance reduced its dr(>ad of Austria. At lirst the 
Pru.s.sian king wa.s not in favour; on the arrival of the news of his invasion 
of .Silesia, 
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the king said, “Frederick is a fool, Floury ; he is a knave.” But gradually his 
advance began to give pleius\ire. Ainelot, Jlaurepas, and Belle-Isle, actually 
spoke in the king’s council in favour of an alliance with Frederick and a war 
against Austria. 


Belle-Isle, who was looked upon a.s the upholder of gallantry and military 
discipline in the army, w:is a lean man, hot-blooded still, in spite of his 
fifty- seven years. Cherishing the most audacious plans, and confident of 
his ability to perform the most difficult ta.sks in statecraft and war, he 
handed to the king at this time a treatise on the political situation of Europe. 
Certain ideas recur from time to time in the life of nations, and Belle-Isle’s 
plan in this trea- tise is not something quite new, but merely the repetition 
of ideas already entertained by Henry IV and Richelieu a€” namely, to 
dismember Austria and make France the dominant power in Europe. 


FLEURY’S TEEACHEEY 


Fleury handed in an opposition report pointing out the poverty, the de- 
population of France. In vain ! The king was ruled by his mistress and she 
wished for war as a means of covering up the disgrace of her relations with 
the king and of winning over the nation, which hated and despised her, by a 
glorious war. When Fleury saw that his opposition to the war was being 
made use of as a lever to overthrow him in the king’s favour, he gradually 
altered his course. His letters to Maria Theresa at first overflowed with prot- 
estations of devotion and with assurances that France would be faithful to 
the treaties. Now he excused himself on the ground of the necessity of his 
position ; he would guarantee to Maria Theresa Tuscany only ; he protested 
that the king must help an old friend, the elector of Bavaria ; that the guar- 
antee of the Pragmatic Sanction which Louis XIV had given to the late em- 
peror could bind him to nothing by reason of the restricting clause: “without 
detriment to the rights of a third person. ” Thus at its close Fleury 
besmirched his meritorious and hitherto spotless career by falsehood and 
violation of faith, and laid the burden of a terrible war on his conscience, 
merely for the sake of retaining the power that had become so dear to him. 


belle-isle’s policy 


Belle-Isle was despatched to Germany as ambassador extraordinary of his 
most Christian majesty, with unheard-of powers and a sum of 8,000,000 
livres. Received everywhere with royal honours, he made a triumphal 
progress through that country in order to weave the net in which that noble 
quarry, Austria, was to be snared and done to death. 


In the beginning of March, 1741, Belle-Isle left Paris, proceeeded up the 
Moselle to Cologne, Treves, and Mainz, then to Dresden, finally to the 
camp at Mollwitz, where Frederick remained for two months after the 
battle, to re- model his cavalry and render it fit to withstand the Austrian. 
The French- man came with an escort of a hundred and twenty horse, 
instead of a parade of troops. Frederick instituted in his honour an eight 
days’ bombardment of Brieg, as the result of which the commandant, 
Piccolomini, was compelled, on May 4th, to surrender the town ; the 
garrison was allowed, on a pledge not to serve against Prussia for two years, 
to depart with arms and baggage. The imaginative Belle-Isle was already 
quite certain of the dismemberment of Austria. Frederick II himself says 


scornfully: “To hear him you might have thought that all the lands of the 
queen of Hungary were under the hammer. ” 
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Olio (lay wluMi lu> wiia with the king, lio had a mow incditutivo iiiul 
iiiixioiis look than nsual, and tho kinj; ask(‘ had ivcfivod unwclconio news. 
“Not, at all,” the marshal answered, “1 am only l)er])lexed i)eeanse 1 do not 
know what we are to ilo with the Mark‘ci-al’sehal’t of .“Moi-.ivia. ” ‘Plie 
kinj; sn}i;ie.st<'d that it should be {^iven to Saxony, so as to draw 
Aujjustns into tiie allianee by this bit of the booty. The marshal thonf/ht 
this nn exeellent idea and in fact tried later on to carry it out. H(>lle Isle 
wils o\t’?i whelmed with <'ouite.sie.s, but an allianet‘ was only discussed, 
not sifAned. 'T'lie sliarp sij;hled kinj; of Prussia luckily sjiw throuj;ii the 
Freneli plan, for, if llieie ai'o.se out of the {jreat state of Au.stria a little 
IJavaria, a little Saxony, a little llunt,'ary, and Prns.sia, tlien France would 
bo lord in (iermany and Frederick would be do IH'udent on her. She need 
only .sow dissension amonj‘ the little slates and they would always ha\ e to 
ai)i)eal to hoi’ for lieli). Hut Fredeiick hail no in- tention of wc)rkinj/ for 
France or Saxony or Havaria, but meant to keep a free hand for hi.s own 
advantaf/e and, when the otliers had fonj 


From Jlollwitz Belle-Isle departed to Dresden, where his reception was 
equally brilliant. Opinion at court veered like the weathercock in varying 
winds; Augustus ID w.is very ambitious, the should have the vote of 
Saxony at the election of an emperor, but Maria Theresa mu.st iu return pay 
within eighte dom ; in the event of Francis Stephen’s election as emperor ho 
must i-ai.se Sax- ony to the rank of a kingdom and designate the <"lectoral 
jirince king of Rome, if there w;is no heir of the Austrian house. But this 
wavs too much for Maria Theresa; the elevation of Saxony into a kingdom 
would, she thought, bring about the subversion of the imperial constitution, 
for other electors also would have to 1kA» created kings. This refus;il 
wounded the sensiti\e feelings of the Saxon and it was at this moment thai 
Belle Isle and the Sitanish amba.s.sador came to Dresden, and the tempting 
bait of 31oravia was oil'ered him. Belle- Isle believed that he should .soon 
clinch the matter and betook himself to Munich, where, political adventurer 


The king, having invaded Egypt with every encouragement and prospect of 
success, was suddenly arrested in his progress by the presence of Roman 
ambassadors, who insisted on his immediate retreat, on pain of being 
declared an enemy to Rome. Not daring to meet the arms of the republic, he 
sullenly relinquished his prey ; and, returning, heard that the Jews had 
rejoiced at the rumour respecting his deatli, and were now in a state of 
insurrection against his authority : he therefore marched directly to 
Jerusalem. The Jews, aware of his wrath, closed their gates, and defended 
their city with great vigour ; but in vain ; they could not resist his army : 
Jerusalem was taken by storm, and subjected to the most horrid barbarities. 
The carnage lasted for three days; and it is said forty thousand persons were 
killed, and an equal number taken for captives and sold as slaves into the 
neighbouring countries. Elated with his success, he caused Menelaus the 
high priest to lead him into the temple, even into the most holy place. Here 
he defiled the sacred vesseLs, and removed all the gold, valuables, and 
treasure which had been laid up there, even to the vail of the sanctuary. By 
these means he obtained one thousand eight hundred talents of gold and 
silver, besides the gold and vessels which he took from the temple ; and 
with this booty he marched in triumph to Antioch. And as if this butchery 
and robbery was not a sufficient infliction on the unhappy Jews, he 
confirmed Menelaus in the high-priesthood, and appointed one Philip, a 
Phrygian, a most barbarous man, to be governor of the country. 


These measures were the commencement of a regular system of tyranny 
and slaughter. After two years from the spoiling of the temple by 
Antiochus, he sent Apollonius to Jerusalem, with an army of twenty-two 
thousand men. He came in a peaceable way, and took up his quarters in the 
city, until the first Sabbath day, when he sallied out with his troops, ordering 
them to massacre the men, and make captives of all the women and 
children. This cruel and unexpected attack on an unarmed population, amid 
the sanctities of the Sabbath, filled Jerusalem with blood, and was followed 
by universal rapine ; the houses were plundered and demolished, the walls 
of the city broken down, and a castle built on Mount Zion, which 
commanded the entrance of the temple ; by which means Apollonius 
obtained entire control over the celebration of worship. 


that he Wius, he was received as a ])ro- tector. He was ac("ed royal honours, 
and was granted a private house in th( city for his suite and apartments for himself iu 
the elector’s palace at Nymphenburg. 
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It was in this c;ustlo that on the 22nd of May wius concluded the celebrated 
Treaty of Kyinphcninirg between Bavaria, France, and Spain, in which the 
othenvise kind-hearted and amiable elector, infatuated by a fatal ambition, 
signed away his honour and brought disaster on himself and his country and 
on Germany at large. France ])ronnsed money and an army to support 
iJava- ria’s so-called Just claims to the Austrian succession, and Charles 
Albert’s election as cnipci-or; the elector undertook, if he became emperor, 
never to demand the restitution of the cities and lauds occu])ied by the 
French army. Now since France intended to take Belgium and Luxemburg, 
the Bavarian would gain the imperial crown by treason against his 
fatherland. The chan- cellor ilnertel had gone through the Spanish War of 
Succession and well re- membered all the misfortuue the alliance with 
France had brought upon that country and dynasty. 


He received no summons to the council at Nymphenburg but, having a 
shrewd suspicion of what was in hand there and determined to save his 
prince e\en at the last, moment, lie tried to force his way into the chamber, 
but found the doors closed and adinittauce denied him. So he had a ladder 
set up against the wall of the council chamber, mounted it, broke a pane of 
the win- dow “-ith his hat, aud putting his head through the opening cried 
with all the force of his lungs: “For God’s sake, your highness, no war with 
Austria, no alliance with France, remember your illustrious father ! ” But 
Count Torring drawing his dagger cried, “War! war!” and the weak prince 
concluded the alliance ; a few days later, on the 28th of May, he signed one 
equally disgrace- ful with Spaiu. Spain offered money for twelve thousand 
men, but demanded in return Milan aud Tyrol. When the latter was refused, 
she demanded at least Trent and Friuli to round off the new kingdom of 
Milan she purposed founding. Six thousand Bavarians were at once to press 


forward through Tyrol agaiust Milan. The Spanish envoy Portocarrero, 
Count of Montijo, paid down forthwith a inilliou gulden. 


DANGER CLOSES IN ON AUSTRIA 


From Munich Belle-Isle betook himself to Versailles, where he was 
received in triumph and the treaty was ratified. Fleury absented himself 
from this sitting of the cabinet, so as not to be obliged to agree to the treaty. 
From Versailles Belle-Isle went to Frankfort, where he played the part of 
emperor- maker and claimed precedence over all German princes. He 
delivered his despatches in French, not, as had hitherto been customary, in 
Latin. The part he played cost France enormous sums, not only on account 
of the money he spent, the magnificence with which he staged his 
performance, but also on account of the banquets to which he issued 
invitations. “The Germans set a high value on good eating,” he informed 
Paris, “and dainties are one of the best means of winning over aud pleasing 
them. ” The Fi-ench government established at this date a private postal 
service from Paris to Frankfort, by which every week during the years 1741 
and 1742 the greatest delicacies were sent from Paris to the capital of the 
German empire. The negotiations be- tween Saxony and Bavaria caused 
Belle-Isle many anxieties, for Saxony de- manded in return for its adhesion, 
not only Moravia, but the northern half of Bohemia, and promised on its 
side to add twenty thousand men to the Franco- Bavarian army of conquest. 
The French cabinet finally decided that Saxony should have Moravia and a 
narrow strip of northern Bohemia from the Saxon 
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to the Polish Iroiilicr. On liu- IT li of .linii> Frcilerick II also joined the 
Icafliio oil conditioii that the ])iisscssiuii ol” lower Silt’sia was to be 


J-‘reneh biibei’y ami |)er- siia.sioii iiulueed the” liats,” at that time the 
stroiij;er party in Sweden, to briiifj; Corward a inolion for war in the 


declared at the end of .June. In this way it was made impossible lor the 


j,‘rand ducliess Anna to f/ive (he hard- j)resseil dauj;hler of Charles "1 the 
help wliicii was hers by ri;;ht of treaty. 


Thus in an ever-narrowing eirele the daiif/er elosi’d in on unhappy Austria. 
Everywhere the die had Iwcn east for her destruetion. France, Spain, 
already established with his vii’torions ainiy in Sil(>sia; one 
disai)])ointment followed another, messentjers of misfortune trod on one 
another’s heels; when the news of Frederick’s alliance with France arrived 
in Vii’una, JIaria Theresa’s minis- ters sank back in their seats like men 
who had received their death-blow.” 


We have already learned (in volume XIV. ) how the Ilungarian (lueen rose 
to the occasion, and how unavailinji; were her etVorts; but we must here 
follow out the story in greater detail, as its events marked stejjs of 
jiri>gr(>ss in the ca- reer of Frederick, and jircpared the way for the fntui-e 
gicatness of Prussia.” 


By one of those a€a€™ miracles of the house of llabsburg” of which 
Freilcrick so often complained, the Kiiglish subsidiary funds to the amount 
of .C’U)0,00(), which for many months liad been delayed by reason of the 
diniculties of trans- ])ort, at last arrived in Vienna, and their arrival put an 
end to the more jiress- iiig finaucial needs. 


CHARLES OF LORR.MXE 


The Hungarian contingent was at last raised and equipped, the reappear- 
ance of Fiederick in the field having had a very accelerating eflect uJMm 
the preparations. Thus the army in Pohemia recefved from Bavaria and 
Hun- gary reinforcements, which ga'e it an o\(‘rwhelmiiig advantage over 
each of the three foes, and at its head thei-e was now a general from who.se 
youthful force and hie Maria Thercsji hoped for a fresh impulse and a new 
turn in the whole conduct of the war. This general was her brother-in-law, 
the stately Charles of Lorraine, who certainly showed in the first days of his 
command that one might be very young in years and temperament without 
having a spark of the gifts of a general. 


The youthful general who wi-ote .such fine military disquisitions showed a 
pitiful vacillation in the field. “Which .shall I attack a€” the French, the 
Saxons, or the Pru.ssians? ” he iuces.siiiitly inquired of Vienna, and 
regularly he received the only appropriate answer: “The general on the .spot 
must decide that point; not to question but to strike is his duty.” The prince 
a.sseinbled a council of war on the ttli of jNIarch, and it was there decided 
that the strongest foe.s, namely the Prussians and the Saxons, were to be 
attacked first. 


But the prince was not yet at ease and sent to Count Browne, whom illness 
had Saxons will retire of their own :iccoid and the Piussians will follow 
their lead.” “What was to be done?” thought the unhapi)y i)rince. In this 
Strait, he applied again to Vienna, and there, in opposition to Bartenstein, 
who was for attacking the French, (‘ount Konigsegg decided with Maria 
Theresa’s concurrence that the Saxons and Prussians should be attacked 
fir.st. 


But the courier bringing this command fell into the hands of the Prussians. 
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Prom his papers Frederick learned that the plan of the enemy was to attack 
him with the main force from Bohemia, whilst the Hungarian troops were to 
take him in the flank. As there w;us no reliance to be placed in the Saxons, 
there remained nothing lor him but to quit Moravia and repair to Bohemia. 
This he did, while the Austriaus slowly followed him. In the meantime an- 
other change had taken place in the command of the Bohemian army. Prince 
Charles had hurried off to Vienna to beg for a strategical mentor, and this he 
obtained in the person of Count Konigsegg, who by his proverbial caution 
was to temper the fiery nature of the old prince Lobkowitz, and with the 
treasure of his experience was to counterbalance the inexperience of the 
prince. Thus three field-marshals shared a post which from its very nature 
can be filled by only one. 


On May 10th, 1742, the three generals decided at a council of war held in 
the cloister of Saar, close to the Bohemian boundary, to march without 


delay to Prague and to retake that city. They knew that Frederick was 
already in Chrudim and concluded that he would retire across the Elbe, and 
thus leave the way open to them ; contrariwise they were determined to 
fight with him a decisive battle. This battle took place on the 17th of May in 
the plain be- tween Chotusitz and Czaslau, north of the great road which 
leads from Saar past Chotieborz, Willimow, Czaslau, and Kuttenberg, to 
Prague. It was the first battle which Frederick directed to the end and 
decided in person ; the first in which the cavalry of the Prussians proved 
itself equal to their infantry and superior to the Austrian cavalry. Herein lay 
the importance of the battle, and herein alone. In its results it was far behind 
that of MoUwitz ; for both sides were already bent on peace, and disagreed 
only as to the conditions. 


With thirty thousand men of the best troops of Austria, Prince Charles 
advanced to the attack on the morning of the 17th of May, on the gently un- 
dulating plains north of Czaslau. The infantry was in two divisions with the 
cavalry right and left, one side under General Count Batthydnyi, the other 
under General Count Hohenembs. 


With eighteen thousand men. Prince Leopold ‘ reached in the night the 
village of Chotusitz ; and in the morning, hearing of the advance of the 
Aus- trians, he straightway began to range his troops in the line of battle. 
The village formed his centre, the pond of Czirkwitz covered his right, and 
the park of Schusitsch his left wing./ 


THE BATTLE OF CHOTUSITZ (CZASLAU) DESCEIEED BY 
CARLYLE 


Kuttenberg, Czaslau, Chotusitz, and all these other places lie in what is 
called the Valley of the Elbe, but what to the eye has not the least appear- 
ance of a hollow, but of an extensive plain rather, dimpled here and there ; 
and, if anything, rather sloping from the Elbe, â€” were it not that dull bush- 
less brooks, one or two, sauntering to northward, not southward, warn you 
of the contrary. Conceive a flat tract of this kind, some three or four miles 
square, with Czaslau on its southern border, Chotusitz on its northern ; 
flanked, on the west, by a straggle of Lakelets, ponds, and quagmires 
(which in our time are drained away, all but a tenth part or so of remainder) 
; flanked, on the east, by a considerable puddle of a Stream called the 


Dobrowa ; and cut in the middle by a nameless poor Brook (“Brtlinka” 
some write it, if anybody could pronounce), running parallel and 
independent, a€” which latter, of more concernment to us here, springs 
beyond Czaslau, and is got to be of some size, 
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and more intricate tliaii usual, witli ” islands ” and the like, its it piusst-s 
Chotu- sitz (u littk’ to cast ol” Cliotusitz) :a€” this is our Field of lialtle. 


Frederiek’s t)riiers, whieh 1A’ opold is studyill,4 weic: “Hold l>y Chotusitz 
foreontre: your left winj;, sw you lean it on sonietliint;, towards Dobrowii 
side, â€” on that iutrieate Hrook (Hitlinka) or I’ ark-wall of Schuschitz, 
wliicli I think is tlu-re; then your right wiuj; westwards, till yo\i lean apiin 
on sonie- thinp: two lines, leave roo:n for nie anil my foree, on the corner 
iiciirest here. I will start at four; be with you In’tween seven and oi};ht, a€” 
and even bring a l)roportionof Austrian bread (hot from these ovens of 
Kutteid)erg) to refresh part of you.” Leopold of .\nlialt. a niuchcomfortcd 
man, waits only for llie earliest gray of the morning, to be up and doing. 
Fiom Chotusitz he spreiuls out leftwards towards the Hrllinka Hrook, a€” 
ditVicult ground tliat, unlit for cav- alry, with its bogholes, islands, gullies, 
and broken surface; iH’tfer liave gone across the Hrllinka with mere 
infantry, and leant on the wall of that Deer- park of Schuschitz with 
ierhai)s only one thon.sand horse to supi)ort, well rearward of the infantry 
antl this ditlicult giound? 80 men think, a€” after the action is over. And 
indeed there was certainly some niisarningement there (done by Leopold’s 
suboidinates), which had its efl’ects shortly. 


I>‘opold was not there in person, arranging that left wing; I>eopold is look- 
ing after centre and right. He perceives the light wing will be best chance; 
knows that, in genei-al, cavalry must be on both wings. On a little eminence 
in front of his right, he sees how the Enemy comes on ; Czaslan, lately on 
their left, is now getting to rear of them: a€” “And you, stout old (ieneral 
Hudden- brock, spread yourself out to rigid a little, hidden behind this 


rising ground; I think we may outliank their left wing by a few squadrons, 
which will Ixi an advantage.” 


Huddenbrock spreads himself out, as bidden : had Buddcnbrock been rein- 
forced by most of the hoi-se that could do no good on our left wing, it is 
thought the battle had gone better. Buddcnbrock in this way, secretly, out- 
flanks the Austriaus; to his right all forward, he ha.s that .string of marshy 
pools (Lakes of Czirkwitz .so-called, outtiowings fiom the Hrook of 
Neuhof), and cannot Ix’ taken in flank by any means. Hrook of Xeuhof, 
which his Maj- esty cro.sst/d yesterday, farther north; â€” and ought to 
have recrossed by tliis time? a€” said Brook, hereabouts a mere fringe of 
(luagmires and marshy pools, is our extreme boundary on the west or right; 
lii-ook of Hrtlinka (unluckily not wall of the Deerpark) bounds us eastward, 
or on our left. Prince Karl, drawn up by this time, is in two lines, cavalry on 
right and left but rather in bent order; bent towards us at both ends (being 
dainty of his ground, I sup- pose) ; and comes on in hoUow-cre.sccnt form: 
a€” which is not reckoned orthodox by military men. \‘hat all these 
Villages, human individuals and teriified deer, are thinking, I never can 
conjecture! Thick-soled pe;usant>s, terrified nursing mothers: Better to run 
and hide, I should Siiy; mount your garron ])lough-horse.s, hide your 
butter-pots, meal-barrels; run at least ten miles or so! 


It is now past seven, a hot May morning, the Austrians very near; â€” and 
yonder, of a surety, is his Majesty coming. Majesty has marched since four; 
and is here at his time, loaves and all. His men rank at once in the corner 
left for them; one of his horse generals, Lehwald, is sent to the left, to put 
straight what may be awry there (cannot quite do it, he either) : a€” and the 
attack by Buddcnbrock, who secretly outflanks here on the right, this shall 
at once take effect. No sooner has his Majesty got upon the little eminence 
or rising ground, and .scanned the .\ustriau lines for an instant or two, than 
his cannon-batteries awaken here; give the Austrian horse a good blast, by 
way of morning salutation and overture to the concert of the day. And 
Budden- brock, deploying under cover of that, charges, “first at a trot, then 
at a gal- 
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lop,” to see what can be done upon them with the white weapon. Old Bud- 
deubiock, surely, did not himself ride in the charge! He is an old man of stn- 
euty; has fought at Ourciiarde, [VIalplaquet, nay at Steenkirk, and been run 
through the body, under Dutch William; is an old acquaintance of t’liarlt’S 
XIl’seven; and sat solemnly by ““‘rcderick Wilhclm’s cofliu, after so much 
attcudance during life. The special leader of the charge was Bredow; also a 
veteran gentleman, but still in the fifties: he, I conclude, made the charge; 
first at a trot, then at a gallop, a€” with swords flashing hideous, and 
eyebrows knit. 


The Dust Tempest 


” The dust was prodigious, ” says Frederick, weather being dry and ground 
sandy ; for a space of time you could see nothing but one huge whirlpool of 
dust, with the gleam of steel flickering madly in it: however, Buddenbrock, 
outflanking the Austrian first line of horse, did hurl them from their place; 
by and by you see the dust -tern j)est lunning south, faster and faster south, 
a€” that is to say, the Austrian horse in flight ; for Buddenbrock, 
outflanking them by three squadrons, has tumbled their first Hue topsy- 
turvy, and they rush to rearward, he following away and away. Now were 
the time for a fresh force of Prussian ca\alry, a€” for example, those you 
have standing useless be- hind the gullies and ((uagmires on your left wing 
(says Stille, after the event) ; a€”due support to Buddenbrock, and all that 
Austrian cavalry were gone, and their infantry left bare. 


But now again, see, do not the dust-clouds pause? They pause, mounting 
higher and higher ; they dance wildly, then roll back towards us ; too evi- 
dently back. Buddenbrock has come upon the second line of Austrian horse 
; in too loose order Buddenbrock, by this time, and they have broken him : 
â€” 3€“ and it is a mutual defeat of horse on this wing, the Prussian rather 
the worse of the two. And might have been serious, a€” had not Rothenburg 
plunged furiously in, at this crisis, quite through to the Austrian infantry, 
and restored mattens, or more. Making a confused result of it in this quarter. 
Austrian horse-regiments there now were that fled quite away ; as did even 
oue or two foot-regiments, while the Prussian infantry dashed forward on 
them, escorted by Rothenburg in this manner, a€” who got badly wounded 
in the business ; and was long an object of solicitude to Frederick. And 


contrari- wise certain Prussian horse also, it was too visible, did not 
compose themselves till fairly arear of our foot. This is Shock First in the 
Battle ; there are Three Shocks in all. 


Partial charging, fencing, and flourishing went on ; but nothing very effec- 
tual was done by the horse in this quarter farther. Nor did the fire or effort 
of the Prussian infantry in this their right wing continue ; Austrian fury and 
chief effort having, by this time, broken out in an opposite quarter. So that 
the strain of the Fight lies now in the other wing over about Chotusitz and 
the Brtlinka Brook; and thither I perceive his Majesty has galloped, being 
“al- ways in the thickest of the danger ” this day. Shock Second is now on. 
The Austrians have attacked at Chotusitz ; and are threatening to do 
wonders there. 


Prince Leopold’s Left Wing, as we said, was entirely defective in the eye of 
tacticians (after the event). Far from leaning on the wall of the Deer- park, 
he did not even reach the Brook, a€” or had to weaken his force in Chotu- 
sitz Village for that object. So that when the Austrian foot comes storming 
upon Chotusitz, there is but “half a regiment ” to defend it. And as for cav- 
alry, what is to become of cavalry, slowly threading, under cannonshot and 
musketry, these intricate quagmires and gullias, and dangerously breaking 
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into (ik’S ;iiul strings, Ix^foro over it fan liml “rdiiiid to cluir;;*’? 
A(‘C(iriliii;;1.\ , the Austriau foot took t’hotusitz, after obstinate resistance; 
and ohi Konifjs- I’ek, very ill of gont, got seated in one of the lints there; 
and llie I’russiaii cavalry, iMnbair.issed to get through tiie gullies, could not 
charge e\ce])I jiiece- nieal, and then, though in some cases, with desperate 
\aloui-, yet in all with- out elVectual result. Ivcinigseck sits in C’hotusitz; 
a€” and yet withal the Prus- sians ai-e not out of it, will not be driven out of 
it, but cling obstinately; whereupon the Austrians set fire to the pliMA«; its 
dry thatch goes nj) in llauie, and poor old Konigseck, quite lame of gout, 
naiTOwly escaped burning, thej’ s;iy. 


And. .see, the Austrian horse have got across the I’rtliid4a, are sjjroad 
almost to the Hccrpark, and strive hard to take us in (lank, a€” did not the 
lirook, the bad ground, and the i)latoon tiring (feaifuily swill, trom 
discipline and the iron ramrods) liold them back in some ineitsure. They 
make a vio- lent attempt or two; but the pi’oblem is ^â- ery rugged. Nor can 
the Au.strian infantry, behind or to the west of burning Chotusitz, make an 
imjiression. though they try it, with levelled bayonets, and deadly energy, 
again and again : the Pru.ssian ranks are as if built of rock, and their tire is 
.so sure and swift. Here is one Austrian ivgiment, came rushing on like 
lions; would not let go, death or no-death: a€” and here it lies, shot down in 
ranks; whole swaths of dead men, and their muskets by them, â€” as if they 
had got the word to tjike that po.sturc, and hail done it liurriedly! A small 
transitory gleam of ])roud rage is visible, de(>i> down, in the soul of 
Frederick as he records this fact. Shock Second was very violent. 


The Austrian hor.se, after such experimenting in the Brtlinka (juarter, gal- 
lop off to try to charge the Prussians in the rear; â€” ” pleasanter by far,” 
judge many of them, “to plunder the Prussian camp,” which they descry in 
those regions; whither accordingly they I’ush. Too many of them ; and the 
Hn.s.sars as one man. To the sorrowful indignation of F’iinc(> Kail whos(> 
right arm (or wing) is fallen paralytic in this manner. After the light, they 
repented in dust and ashes; and went to say so, a.s if with the rope about 
their neck; upon which he i)ardoned them. 


Shock Third 


Nor is Prince Karl’s left wing gaining garlands just at this moment. Shock 
Third is awakening: â€” and will l)e decisive on Prince Karl. Chotusitz, set 


ntisketryevet since, being left to its own infi’rior luck, which is beginning 
to produce impression on it. And, lo, on the sudden (what brought linis to 
the business), Frederick, .seizing tlu; niomeid, commands a united charge 
on tliis left wing: Frederick’s right wing dashes foi’ ward on it, double- 
cinick, takes it furiously, on front and fiank ; fifteen ficldpii’ces preceding, 


These preparations appear to have been made with the design of carrying 
out a preconceived purpose of the king. Soon afterwards an edict was 
published at Antioch, and proclaimed in all the provinces of Syria, 
commanding the people, throughout the whole empire, to worship the gods 
of the king, and to acknowledge no religion but his. An old Greek was sent 
to Judea to enforce this law. Henceforth all the services of the temple were 
prohibited ; circumcision, the keeping of the Sabbath, and every observance 
of the law, were now made capital offences ; all the copies of the sacred 
books that could be found were destroyed. Idolatrous altars were erected in 
every city, and the people were commanded to offer sacrifices to the gods, 
and to eat swine’s flesh every month on the birthday of the king. The temple 
at Jerusalem was altered and profaned, in accordance with this infamous 
policy. The sacred building was dedicated to Jupiter Olympus ; an image of 
this heathen deity set up ; and, on the altar of Jehovah, another smaller one 
was erected, on which to sacrifice to Jupiter. 
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The Jews had never before been subjected to a persecution so directly 
levelled against all their institutions, and enforced with such diligent and 
persevering malignity. The execution of these laws was as execrable as their 
object. Two women, having circumcised their infants with their own hands, 
being detected, were led through the streets of Jerusalem, with their infants 
hung about their necks, and then cast from the highest part of the walls of 
the city, and dashed to pieces. On another occasion a thousand men, 
women, and children were discovered secretly observing tlie Sabbath in a 
cave, and all barbarously put to death by the inhuman Philio. 


and intolerable musketry behind them. So that the Austrian left wing cannot 
.Stand it at all. 


The Au.strian left wing, stormed in upon in this manner, swags and sways, 
threatening to tumble i)ellmell ui)on tlu4 right wing; which latter has its 
own hands full. No Chotusitz or ])oint of defence to hold by, Prince Karl is 
emi- nently ill ofl’, and will be hurled wholly into the Brtlinka, and the 
islands and gullies, unless he mind! Prince Karl, â€” what a moment for 
him! â€” noticing this undeniable ])henomenon, ra])idly gives the word for 
retreat, to avoid worsi’. It is near U])on Noon; four liours of battle; very 
fierce on both the wings together or alternately ; in the centre (westward of 
Chotu.sitz) mo.stly insiguificant: “more than half the Prussians” standing 
with arms shouldered. 
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Prince Karl rolls rai)i(lly awiiy, through (“za.slaii towards south-west again; 
loses guns in (V.iLslau; g 


This is the battle of C’hotusitz, called also of Czaslau: Thursday, 17th May 
1742. Vehemently fought on both sides; a€” calculated, one may hope, to 
end this Silesiau matter? The results, in killed and wounded, were not very 
far from e(}ual. Nay, in killed the Prussians suffered considerably the worse 
; the exact Austrian cipher of killed being 1,052, while that of the Prussians 
was 1,90.’)a€” owing chietly to those tierce ineffectual horse-charges and 
bickerings, on the right wing and left; “above 1,200 Prussian cavalry were 
destroyed in these.” But, in fine, the general loss, including wounded and 
missing, amounted on the Austrian side (prisoners being many, and 
deserters very many) to near seven thousand, and on the Prus.sian to 
between four and ti\e. Two Generals Frederick had lost, who are not 
specially of our acquaintance ; and several younger friends whom he loved. 
Rothenburg, who was in that first charge of horse with Buddenbrock, or in 
rescue of Buddenbrock, and did exploits, got badly hurt, as we saw, â€” 
badly, not fatally, as Frederick’s first terror was, â€” and wore his arm ina 
sling for a long while afterwards.’/ 


THE TREATY OF BKE8LAU AND FREDERICK’S COMMENT 


After this decisive battle, a peace was quickly negotiated. We give the terms 
of this so-called Treaty of Breslau in the words of the conqueror.” 


1. The queen of Hungary ceded to the king of Prussia Upper and Lower 
Silesia, with the principality of Glatz ; except the towns of Troppau, 
Jaegern- dorf, and the high mountains situated beyond the Oppa. 


2. The Prussians undertook to repay the English one million seven hun- 
dred thousand crowns ; which sum was a mortgage loan on Silesia. 


The remaining articles related to a suspension of arms, an exchange of 
prisoners, and the freedom of religion and trade. 


Thus [continues Frederick] was Silesia united to the Prussian states. Two 
years were sufficient for the conquest of that important province. The treas- 
ures which the late king had left were almost expended ; but provinces that 
do not cost more than seven or eight millions are cheaply purchased. 
Circum- stances particularly favoured this achievement. It was necessary 
that France should suffer herself to become a party in the war ; that Russia 
should be at- tacked by Sweden ; that timidity should cause the 
Hanoverians and Saxons to remain Inactive ; that success should be 
unintfirrupted ; and that the king of England, though an enemy of the 
Prussians, should, in his own despite, be- come an instrument of their 
aggrandisement. What most contributed to this conquest was an army that 
had for two and twenty years been forming, and by its admirable discipline 
rendered superior to all the soldiers of Europe. Add to this, generals that 
were true citizens ; wise and incorruptible minis- ters ; and, finally, a 
species of good fortune which often accompanies youth, and deserts age. 


Had the undertaking failed, the king would have been deemed a rash prince, 
enterprising beyond his strength. Success made him siipposed happy. In 
reality, fortune only bestows fame ; and he whom fortune favours is 
applauded, while he on whom she frowns is blamed. After the ratifications 
were exchanged, the king withdrew his troops out of Bohemia ; some of 
them marched through Saxony to return to their native country, others were 
sent into Silesia, being destined to guard this new conquest. A« 
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It was in Xovembor of ISO,”* that a Froiifh statosinan jiassod tho follow- 
iiifj notcwoitliy judjAnieiit on the |>oli(y of FrediTick tliciiicat. ” 
l-‘rediMick’s siUH’i’Ssors failed to urasp the spirit and fAnidinj; i)rini’ii)lcs 
uf his rt-it^n. This jirini’O was piT]Vetly well aware that, with his army and 
his trexsury, he would always be in a position to nuiintainthe power that he 
had created and the nmk that he had attained in Enro])e. Knt lie was also 
aware that nothinj/ could happen on the (‘(Uitini’ iit that did not concern 
him, and that ho conld not jx;r- luit any ])olitical e\ent of a certain 
majAnitndt/ to tak(? ])lace without his con- currence; that the existinj; 
balance of power wonld certainly bo altered to Ills detriment unless lu^ took 
enerjjetic a<'tion towards tlu^ establishment of a fresh equilibrium. He 
knew that if other states enlarMed their borders while his own obtained no 
correspondinj‘ accession of territory the latter would be rele- gated by the 
chanjio to a subordinatA«' rank ; lie know that if all the other armies of 
Europi^ coUet'tcd their fmccs, foujht, and thronf^h victory and defeat 
f\rew more and more hij^hly elVicicnt he must not enfeeble liis own by 
slothful inac- tion; in other words, lie could not suffer his military strength 
to bt^ reduced by a fallingoff in experience, valour, or conlidence. 
Doubtless there was no one of these truths to which the great Frederick did 
not give its due weight, and I fancy that he wonld have smiled if any 
minister of his had undertaken to instruct him by exi)oundiiig them." 


Unquestionably for a state which lays claim to the rank of a European 
power, and which is affected by every variation of relative strength through- 
out the Continent, neutrality in the midst of a struggle of each against all is 
a shackle which may almost foice it to resign the position of a great power. 
For the rising power of Prussia, in particular, the role of spectator, which it 
thought to acquiesce in at the Peace of Breslau, was all the more difficult to 
play since the war in which it was to take no further part had to be fought 
on German soil, with German countries, and the very crown of the empire 
at stake. 


At the commencement of his tirst war the king had aimed at nothing more 
than the rounding-olf of the Prussian dominions. In return for the cession of 
Silesia he had been ready to give his voice in the election to the imjierial 
crown in favour of the husband of the lieiress of the house of Habsburg, 
daughter of the late emperor; that is to siiy, he had been prepared to counte- 
nance the continuance of tlu^ Austrian hegemony in Germany. As crown 
prince, Voltaire had indeed Ilattored him with the prospect of succession to 
the empire, and, on the death of the hist male Habsburg, had greeted the 
king of Prns.sia as the man who would be an emperor or make one. At that 
time Prince Leopold of Dess;iu also wrote to his chief without 
circumlocution, ex- pressing the heartiest good wishes for his elevation to 
the imperial dignity, since in Europe there was no man living who deserved 
it more or was |>etter able to maintain it. And the idea of claiming for 
Prussia a leading position in the empire wius not strange to Frederick’s 
minister, Podewils, at the end of 1740, though the realisation of it api>eared 
to him absolutely unattainable. The envy of Prussia’s neighbours within the 
empire, the most distinguished of whom held sway over kingdoms in the 
rest of Europe, would always i)resent insurmountable obstacles. 80 thought 
Podewils. 


Then came a moment when, quite unexpectedly, Prussia practically held the 
fate of (iermany in lier hands. The elevation of the elector of Bavaria to the 
imperial purple was in the main the doing of Prussia. Thus Bavaria was 
bound to eternal gratitude towards her benefactor, while, after the elector of 
Saxony had joined the coalition, the Saxon ambassjidor pathetically 
bewailed 
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biiiisclf to Podewils, that now his court wouhl throw itself blindly into the 
:irnis of Prussia. Podewils, reportinj/ these; words to his kinji, joyfully 
exjiressed the hojK’ that “in fiiture your inajesty will he looked upon as the 
only great jxiwer in (ierniany, a };ood understanding with whom is to be 
preferi-ed to any other allianee.” During the [Moravian eanipaign Frederick 
strove to make Saxony (which had been used by France to counterbalance 
Prussia within the coalition) dependent upon himself, so that, quit of French 


influence, he might arrange; the ail’ airs of (ierniany according to his own 
ideas. In the same spirit ho recoiaiiuMHlcd tin’ new cinperor to increase the 
Bavarian forces “so as to cut a ligiire among the allies,” the meaning of 
which was that he should with- draw by degrees from a position of 
dependence upon France. And when Frederick passed in re'iew the reasons 
in favour of a prosecution of the war against the queen of Hungary, it did 
not escape hini that after the complete overthrow of Austria, and after the 
conclusion of a general peace under the arbitration of Prussia, the whole 
empire would enter upon a close connection with that country, and “the 
king of Prussia would then have the authority of emperor, and the elector of 
Bavaria the burden of empire.” 


These brilliant prospects Frederick had resigned at the Peace of Breslau. 
But his policy soon resumed the course it had abandoned, for he could not 
be blind to the consideration that the degradation of the emperor involved a 
moral humiliation for the king of Prussia who had set the emperor on the 
throne. 


The pitiable insufficiency of the resources of the hoiLse of Wittelsbach to 
meet the demands of the imperial station to which it had been elevated by 
the result of the election of 1742 clearly demonstrated the emptiness of the 
im- |erial title apart from a powerful ruling family. King Ferdinand 
perfectly understood why, after the battle of Miihlberg, he had dissuaded 
the emperor his brother from exacting a “fixed revenue,” which would have 
inaugurated a system of permanent public contributions to the expenses of 
the empire : a secure financial endowment of the imperial position (he 
warned him) would have made it possible for other princes besides the 
Habsburgs to undertake the charge of empire, which now their poverty 
prevented them from doing. And, as a matter of fact, it had been so, and as 
long as a male of the house of Habsburg survived the elective crown had 
never passed out of that one family. The empire had counted for something 
only when it was an appanage of the power of Austria. 


As the heir to the Habsburg dominions in Bohemia, and as the ruler of an 
extensive and self-contained territory in south Germany, stretching from the 
Sudetic Mountains to the Alps, Charles Albert too might have wielded the 
im- perial authority, but an emperor humbly dependent upon the French was 


to the members of the empire an object of pity or scorn, as the case might 
be, or a mere jest. 


For if there was one point on which sentiment in Germany was unanimous, 
it was dislike of France. The king of Prussia, one of the few friends of his 
Gallic neighbours to be found among his countrymen, was astounded and 
ab- solutely nonplussed when, on his journey to the baths of Aachen in the 
mid- summer of 1742, he found fierce hatred of the French everywhere 
rampant. He declared that he could not comprehend this “frenzy,” which 
went beyond the madness of Roland. And yet Frederick himself had had 
experience of the obstinacy with which his own advisers â€” Podewils 
above all â€” had opposed the conclusion of the French alliance. Less than 
seventy years had passed since the days of Mazarin’s Rhenish Alliance. At 
that time the young Louis stood at the head of a confederacy of German 
princes, which his minister Lionne might well style the great driving-wheel 
of the Germanic policy of France. No man would then have inveighed 
against France as the enemy of the em- 
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pire, or stit;iiisitiscil it as tlic hfit’ditary foo; at that time fJiTiiiaii lil)orty 
seemeii a niiicli innrt’ (nu’slioiialilf factor in the sitiiatitui tliaii tlic French 
king, oven to tiic emperor of (.ierniany. Tlien Lonis XIV’s policy of 
eontiueat had thrown olV the nuusk, and the Khcnish Alliance’ luul fallen 
to ijiece8. Again and again the empire declared war against Fr.mce, and 
matters soon came to such a pass that, instead of a well-organised body at 
the heck and call of France, there arose a distinct confedeiacy in faxonr of 
the Ilahsljnrg em- peror and under his leadership. All the little states, t<- 
niporal and s])irilual, within the circles of the upper Kliine and the 
Palatinate, of Swabia and l-'ran- conia, each by itself so insignilicant that its 
military ri'sources were not worth the trouble of a summons ov a bargain, 
together amounted to a Ixxiy that had at least the semblance of power. It 
niu.st be confessed that the leading states in these local leagues â€” tlu' 
Palatinate, \\'iirtenil)erg, IlesscCasscl, and in Frauconia the .Markgrafs of 
Hi'andciiburg â€” could not forego the chance of carrying out a policy of 
their own, suited to their various circumstances, and of setting up or 


i)rei)aring the way for an independent system of defence within the bounds 
of the local organis;it ion; but nevertheless thi.s sissociation was as valuable 
to the emperor Leoi)old and his two sons as the Swabian lit'ague of former 
times had been to the emperor Maximilian. Put by the very law of its beiug 
this confederacy, formed to repel French invasions, could ha\e notli- ing in 
common with the ally of Fi-ance, the empire of the house of Wittels- bach. 


THE COUNCIL OF PRINCES 


Similarly the representative of the new dynasty soon became painfully 
aware that he had not that substantial majority in the diet on which the last 
empei-ore of the Habsburg line had always been able to reckon. In the elec- 
tion of January 24th, 1742, the unanimity of the electoral college had l)een 
mainly due to fear, and now that this constraint was removed the adherents 
of Austria ventured to raise tlu’ir heads in the highest council of the land. 
The motley elementsof this many-headed college shaped uuitters within the 
council of princes after a fashion very inauspicious for the newly-elected 
e!ni)eror. 


In this as-sembly Austria, though shorn of her imperial state, could rely on 
the unconditional devotion of two .separate groups, and on eveiy division in 
a body of ninety-six voters these foi-med the solid nucleus of an Austrian 
major- ity. In the first place there were the so-called “pensioners” of the 
court of Vienna, who gave their \otes in accordance with the notorious 
formula, /;( oiii- nibitu iiti Aiistriti, the small tempoial jirincipalities which 
owed their admission into the council of princes of the em])ire to the favour 
of the Habsburg em- perors, families whose scions had been for generations 
courtiers or soldiers of the rulinghou.se: Lobkowitz, Salm, Dietrichstein, 
Auersberg, Schwartzenstein, Aremberg, Hohenzollern, Fiirstenberg, and 
Liechtenstein. The nine heredi- tary votes of these hou.ses were generally 
reinforced by four representative votes from the “Grafenverbiinde” of the 
Wetterau, Swabia, Franconia, and Westphalia. The second mighty stay, 
when it was necessary to .secure a de- cision in Austria’s favour, was to be 
found in the com})ac( body of ” Germania Sacra,” at least as far as the 
institutions entitled to a vote were not in the gift of the Wittelsbach princes. 
The archbi.shop of Salzburg, co-director with Austria of the council of 
]>rinces, th(^ l)isho})s of Bamberg and Wiirzburg, of Eichstiidt and 


Pas.sau, of Ansgburg, (Aon.stance, Coire and BAle, of Brixen and Trent, of 
Stra.sburg, Worms and Speier, the prince-bishops and abbots of Fulda, 
Kempten, Ellwangen, Berchtesgaden, Weissenburg, Stavelot, Priini and 
Corvei, the Grand blaster of the knights of St. John, and the two curia- of 
Swabian and Rheni.sh prelates, were all only waiting for the signal to cast 
their 
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house, the guardian nf Catholic truth in the realm. If the Viennese court 
added its own two \i)t(‘s ( for Ansti’ia and iJui’ gnndy) together with the 
vote for the niarUgiafschaft of Xoineny which tlic’ husl)and of Maria 
Theresa had retained ;us a hust leniiniscence of his jiossessious in Lorraine, 
there were vei’y few votes needed to make tlie forty-oue who were thus iu 
accord into an abso- lute majority, e'eu when the benches of the council 
were full. 


The house of Wittelsbach, on the other hand, had only fifteen votes abso- 
lutely at its disposal ; live for the much-ramiiied Palatinate line, two in the 
Bavarian line, one for the? dukedom, and one for the laudgrafschaft of 
Leuch- tenberg, and eight clerical votes. The elector Clement Augustus of 
Cologne, a brother of the emperor, voted for the bishoprics of Miinster, 
Osnabriick, Hildesheim, and Paderborn, and for the Teutonic Order; another 
brother, Bishop Theodore, voted for Ratisbon, Freisingen, and (since 1T43) 
for Liege. The king of Prussia miglit come to the rescue with the five votes 
of Magde- burg, Ilallicrstadt. Minden, Kammin, and Farther Pomerania, but 
every other ally had to be laboriously gained. And the chances that the 
emperor could successfully cope with his rival in securing the votes of the 
thirty or forty states whose attitude was still undetermined, were small 
indeed. Even with the Protestant courts the Hofburg maintained political 
and personal relations of various kinds, for the majority of them had steered 
a middle course amidst the clashing interests of the brief reign of Charles 
VII : the Ernestine line with a total of five or six votes, the Mecklenburg 


line with four, the houses of Brandenburg in Franconia and of Wiirtemberg 
with two apiece, the house of Brabant with three â€” for Cassel, Darmstadt, 
and Hersfeld, and the houses of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, Anhalt, and 
Cirksena each with one. 


Among these Protestant families, however, there was one, possessed of 
fully six votes in the council of princes, which was actually allied to the em- 
peror’s great rival, and was assiduously and successfully striving to bring 
over a further accession from the Protestant camp. That was the royal and 
elec- toral house of Hanover, with the whole power of Great Britain behind 
it.h 


THE SECOND SILESIAN WAE (1744-1745 A.D.) 


Frederick had made good use of these two years, fortifying his new terri- 
tory, and repairing the evils inflicted upon it by the war. By the death of the 
prince of East Friesland without heirs, he also gained possession of that 
coun- try. He knew well that Maria Theresa would not, if she could help it, 
allow him to remain in Silesia; accordingly, in 1744, alarmed by her 
victories, he arrived at a secret understanding with France, and pledged 
himself, with Hesse-Cassel and the Palatinate, to maintain the imperial 
rights of Charles VII, and to defend his hereditary Bavarian lands. Frederick 
began the Sec- ond Silesian War by entering Bohemia in August, 1744, and 
taking Prague. By this brilliant but rash venture he put himself in great 
danger, and soon had to retreat.* 


Battle of Hohenfriedberg 


In 1745 another master-stroke was executed by General von Zieten, when, 
in order to carry an important message which had come by way of Franken- 
stein from Frederick to his cousin Markgraf Charles at Jagerndorf, he made 
his way through the Austrian lines, unsuspected in the new winter uniform. 
And what of the chief of these skilled and heroic commanders? The king 
gave the alarm, and sent, under General du Moulin, only the vanguard from 
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a— laiieriiik towards Strioj;au a};aiiist tlu- (hike of Lorraine, who had jn- 
ossed t’oiward as far as Holkcnhaiii. Tliis iiiaiiiuuvre drew I lie Ok- down 
from liis nuuuitains into tli(> jilains; they encamped on the e-enin{/ of the 
.‘inl of .hine, lesohed to sniliri.si- Dw .‘Mi>iilin at daw n ami eontinne liieir 
march upnn Hres- laii. Hut I’Arederick stole in the nijAht to Strief/aii, and, 
j;uided liy the e\cninf;‘8 camp tires, drew u]) his army in readiness for 
hattle. This enabled 1 A»u Moulin to remain in ambush at the foot of the 
Spit/hertr, the summit of w lii left winj; by the 8tricj;au Ri\er, his (piickness 
and the diflieidties of the {ijround throwin }^ the enemy into disorder; ])u 
Moulin succeeded, and tlu left winj^ under [’riuco t’harles and the Saxons 
retreated. The Prussian cavalry of the left wing marched ujion tlie enemy, 
and after six indecisive encounters drove them ba^-k as far as 
HohenfriikKlberi;; the kiufr’s infantry jiushed their adversaries i-ight anil left 
with such impetus that the confusion became general; a cavalry charge of 
dragoons tVom liayreuth made an end of the fight. Prince Charles withdrew 
to his old canij) near Kiiniggratz, I)u Moulin i)nrsued him over the border, 
and the king i)ushed forward to C’hliim in Bohemia. Upj)er Silesia and 
Kosel were released. 


In this s])lendi(i light, which was won in five hours of one morning, l>e- 
tween .Tauer and Landshut, the infantry did wonders, the artillery distin- 
guishe7 tiags and 4 cannon. As a proof of la.sting giatitude, Frederick 
b<>stowed on this heroic regiment a letter of grace and a diploma and 
i)resented them with a new seal with a i-enuirkable (Migraving. The 
dragoons were given the right to have a grenade in Ilanu’S on their 
cartridge-boxes, to beat the grenadier march on their drums, and to sound 
the cuirassier march on their trumpets. Colonel von Schwerin, the head of 
the regiment, was promoted to the rank of general, (Jessler was made a 
count, and both he and .Major de Cha.sot, who had brought the news of 
xictoi’v, were gi'en heraldic insignia of honour. On Gesslcr’s helmet red and 
green ensigns were added with the num- bers 20 and 67, on the lower part 
of Ids escutcheon a Roman shield resting on other weapons, on which 
JIarcus Curtius is seen on his horse leaping into the ojien gulf, with the 
words, ” It is sweet to die for the fatheiland.” Chasot had the Prussian 
eagk added to his arms, and two flags with JI. V. and (iO; to his mothei- 
Frederick wrote a very jubilant letter, accom]|>anied by a costly casket. 


Altar for making Sacrifices 


Antiochus was enraged to find that so many of the Jews resisted his will ; 
and his wrath was perhaps rendered more intense because the Samaritans 
had readily submitted to his edict, and allowed their temple to be dedicated 
to Jupiter Xenios, or, “the protector of strangers.”’ He therefore came in 
person to Jerusalem, to enforce the law, or extirpate the people. His first 
victim was Eleazar, a very aged scribe, who, when commanded to eat 
swine’s flesh, positively refused, and, although ninety j-ears of age, up-held 
the religion of his God with sterling energy ; and, at last, exhorting others to 
follow his example, died under the lash of the tyrant. A mother and her 
seven sons, all grown up, acted in the same heroic manner. The young men, 
refusing to transgress the law, were subjected, in succession, to the most 
horrid tortures, until every one of them, and, lastly, the mother also, died 
martyrs for the cause of truth and righteousness. 


These atrocities produced the results which alwaj-s follow such deeds, 
where any manly spirit or nobility of soul remains. Men who had a 
conscientious regard for the law of their God and the religion of their 
fathers, and whose minds were not so debased by slavery as to have lost 
every noble attribute of human nature, would prefer dying in a patriotic 
resistance to such tyranny, rather than to perish tamely under the power of 
the tyrant. The man who first dared to adopt this course was an aged priest, 
named Mattathias, the father of five sons, all distinguished for bodily 
strength and nobility of mind. When the king’s officers came to the city of 
Modin, where this family resided, to make the Jews sacrifice to the heathen 
gods, they invited Mattathias to bring his sons and brethren first to the 
sacrifice, that the influence of his character and office, as a ruler, might 
induce others to follow his example ; that he might thus be regarded as one 
of ” the king’s friends.” The aged priest indignantly refused compliance, 
protesting 
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In the History of My Own Timcn Frederick” speaks of the event at Hohen- 
friedberg as being so rare, so woi-fhy of fame, that it should be inscribed in 
the Prussian annals in golden letters. He adds of the whole army present on 
that day, “the world i-esting on the shoulders of Atlas is not safer than Prus- 
sia uy)held by such an army.” 


Frederick wrote to the king of France in less flattering terms; he had 
changed the order of things at Friedberg; the battle of Fontenoy and the tak- 
ing of Tournay were honourable to him and advantageous to France; but for 
Prussia’s immediate advantage a battle won on the banks of the Scamauder, 
or the taking of Pekin, would have been equally useful. 


Battle at Soar {Se})tember 30th, 174S) 


The want of means drove the king from one camj) to another. The enor- 
mous numlHT of troops needed for the transport from Silesia reduced his 
foi-ce to 2G,000 men. Prince Charles siiw in his own superior numbers this 
advan- 
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tae. He pushed on frojii Jaroniioiz towards Kiiniginhof, and concealed his 
strength so well behind the clouds of light infantry, that General von Katzler 
came back to the king’s canijt on the night of Ht/ptcinlx’r liitth without 
having seen tlic main body of the enemy’s force. The next morning 


Up to now the king had held the cavalry of the left wing in reserve ; now he 
brought up that of the right wing to reinforce it, and with these two at- 
tacked the foe. The Austrian infantry held their position near Prausnitz for 
some time, but finally the flight became general and the victor encamped at 
Soor. 


Nadasdi had intended attacking the Prussians, in face, in the rear and on 
their left, whilst Prince Charles simultaneously engaged them on their right. 
But his light infantry pDlaged the camp and baggage, and so assisted the 
king to defeat them. “Just imagine, ” wrote Frederick to Fredersdorf, “how 


we fought’ â€” eighteen against fifty, my whole transport in confusion. In 
all my life I have never been in such straits as on the 30th ; and for all that, I 
emerged â€” you see no bullet hurts me. ” The camp library was also lost at 
Soor, and Duhan ‘ had to make haste and send Cicero, Horace, Lucian, 
Voltaire, Bossuet, Rousseau, and Gresset, so that the study of the muses 
could continue. The same friend was also commanded to have a fine edition 
of Racine in readiness for the return. 


Victory of Hennersdorf {November 23d, 1745 A.D.) 


The advanced season necessitated the journey into Silesia by the difiBcidt 
pass near Schatzlar. Frederick divided his army, which Prince Leopold was 
to command, between Schweidnitz and Striegau ; and on the 28th of 
October, the day when his convention with EnglaTid was arranged in 
Hanover, he went to Berlin, where, on the 8th of November he heard from 
Wiilfwenstierna, Swedish minister to the Dresden court, of a scheme on 
foot, projected by Count Briihl, for the invasion of Berlin, which should 
force him to yield Silesia up to Austria; and .Alagdchurg, Halberstadt, 
together with Halle and the sur- rounding districts, to Saxony. 


The court of Dresden had long hankered after its neighbour on the Spree, 
for Berlin, thanks to a new system of government, began to be of 
importance. Prussia, steadily growing in moral strength, was at last 
becoming a power of the first rank in Europe, and could hold her own 
against the house of Habs- burg in matters both of church and state. With 
whom then should Saxony side? The Second Silesian War had made her 
hateful to Prussia, as she had been an adherent of Austria, and Frederick, 
during his progress through her territory, had not kept his troops under the 
strictest discipline ; even at Hohen- friedberg the bitterest animosity had 
been shown towards Saxony. 


The prince von Griinne led 10,000 Austrians through Saxony and marched 
on to Berlin; Prince Charles pushed forward with 40,000 men into upper 
Lusatia, joined issue with the allies, and intended carrying on the war in the 


‘ The King’s tutor. 
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mark of DraiukMibiiig. Tlu’ii rriiicc Icoiiohl with .!.”), ((A»( men liuirictl 
to Naumberg on the (Aueis; Fri’iicrick advanci’d to him from IVrliii, aiitl on 
tho 23rd of NovomluT at tlic Catlioiic Ilcnnersdorf dotVati-d foiii- Saxon 
ciiinissier irtrinuMils and oiio rc<;imfnt of infantry iiuder General von 
liiichner, all takeu {;ri'all.\' abuck at his appcaranoo. 


Uf further took possession of the preat powder inapazi no in Gorlitz, and 
eommamied theeoniit von (Iriinne to reti-ace hissti-ps and unite with thl/ 
Saxon main budy \inder (‘mint Kntowsky near Dresden. Zieten be;;j;cd for 
his regi- ment the silver drnnis whieh hatl been ])illa’jed in the tij,dit at 
lTenners 


Tlie hai)i>y residt of this victory was seen in the line ])nblie S])irit created 
in Fredeiiek’s peDjile. A candidate for the fciicsl ri;;lits in Ibeslan, and Pro- 
I’essor Stisser in Stettin, sanj; such stirring; odes in honour of P’rederick iu 
the viett>ries of lloiieufriedberji and of Soor that they sounded (piile stalely, 
even comi)ared with (Heim’s rjrenadier sonj/s, when in their tni’n they 
resounded in the Herlin jiatriotic journals. Th(>kinj;‘stown was changing, 
asCount (Jriinne had tlire:itened, into a fortilied cam]), and in.stead of a gay 
ieo]})le, 1(>,000 citi- zens went aimed. A'hen the danger was over and 
Berlin was illnminat<'d, the peojde indulged themselves in all kinds of 
witficisnus a€” one design showed Criiniie with iiiauy Austrian generals 
mounted on crabs, and Berlin in the dis- tance inscribed 


General Grllnne Will to Berlin. 


Another showed many eoaehes drawn by four and six horses, also calashes 
and carts racing away from Berlin; in the middle was a hare in full light, 
with under all the inscription â€” “In company.” 


The Battle of KesseMorf (November 29th, 171(5) 


The Saxon troops were already quartered for the winter round Tjeipsic 
when the king wrote, after the victory of Hennersdorf, to the old prince of 
Des-sau, “I have beaten them in Lusatia, do you beat them at Leipsic; then 
we shall meet at Dresden.” Then Ix>opold started out with his corps from 


Halle, captured Leipsic on the2!Mh of November, joined General von 
Lehwald on the 13tli of December at Meissen, and marched on Dresden, 
whence Augus- tus had tied to Prague. 


Kntowsky found himself in the most favourable position near Kcsselsdorf 
a€” the clun’alier de Saxe, his brother, commanded tlie cavalry; here they 
awaited Prince Leoijold. I\esselsd(>rl’ lay at the foot of a hill, occui)ieerg, 
fell, and the prince drew the grenadiers to the rear. Then the Saxons came 
out into the open iield topui-siie them in their retreat. But now Von Bonin’s 
regiineiit of dragoons nished njioii the seven Saxon battalions, so that they 
were instantly scalterc(l aii 


The Pomeranian infantry under Teet/, took Kcsselsdorf, with 20 cannon, 4 
mortars, a flag and a pair of drums, and earned for themselves a new seal of 
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honour ; all officers received the order of merit. Prince Leopold celebrated a 
splendid jubilee here, :us it was in the spring; of lOit.”) that he started his 
mili- tary career mider the Brandenburg arms in the Ketherlauds. 


The Peace of Dresden {1145 A.D.) 


The defeated enemy joined in itvS fliffht with the prince of Lorraine who, 
the decisive moment over, was quite calmly betaking himself to Bohemia 
for safety. Fredejick had been in Meissen during the fight ; he inspected the 
bat- tle ground, and on the 18th entered Dresden where he consoled the 
forsaken household of the prince and received Count von Harrach, who, 
delegated by Maria Theresa, began to negotiate with the Prussian, English, 
and Saxon plenipotentiaries for peace, which was concluded on the 25th; 
the Berlin Peace and division of territory were renewed; Prussia recognised 
Maria Theresa’s husband as J’rancis I, emperor and head of the empire ; 
Austria guaranteed to the king all his states, as also those privileges 
otherwise assured to him by Charles VII ; Frederick agreed not to disturb 
the house of Axistria in any of its German possessions ; Saxony, 
Brunswick, Cassel, the Palatinate are all included in the Dresden Treaty of 


peace. The electorate of Saxony made a special treaty with Pnissia ; it paid 
to Frederick one million thalers, renounciug, as heir contingent to the house 
of Austria, all claim on Silesia, and agreeing to keep aloof from all 
differences and dissensions, such as there had been between Prussia and 
Saxony with regard to the customs at Fiirsten- berg on the Oder, and along 
the road to Schildau. In return for an equiva- lent to the country and its 
inhabitants, the town of Fiirstenberg and its cus- toms, together with the 
village of Schildau and lower Lusatia and all land in the electorate of 
Saxony on the right bank of the Oder, was to be abandoned to the Berlin 
court, so that the river with both its shores might be entirely Prussian. But 
so many difficulties were made by Saxony that this article of the Treaty of 
Dresden could not be arranged. 


In this treaty of peace. Great Britain, warring with the Pretender, was again 
very useful to the king. The duke of Newcastle and his brother Pel- ham, 
who had replaced the friend of Austria, Lord Carteret, offered him in the 
Hanover agreement of August 26th, 1745, every security for Silesia, and 
persuaded the Vienna court to peace â€” a peace to which King George and 
later the emperor, as such, and the empire gave their especial guarantees. 


Frederick was present iu the Kreuzkirche in Dresden on the 26th of Decem- 
ber when the peace sermon was preached ; on the 28th, at midday, he drove 
iu an open carriage, accompanied by his two brothers, back to Berlin in full 
state. The town was intoxicated with delight, and Frederick drove between 
double rows of citizens. The people called him ” father of the fatherland ” 
and ” the great king.” At the castle he was received on alighting from the 
carriage by Prince Ferdinand and the other princes, by the generals of the 
army and the nobles of the court. ” Upstairs in the king’s apartments there 
was the tender- est and most loving welcome from their two majesties, the 
queens. ” On this evening, in the midst of the shouts of triumph, the king 
left the joyful tumult of the illuminated city, to visit Duhan, who was dying 
in the Adlerstrasse ! 


The war had cost millions, without extending the coufines of the country ; 
the triumph was purely ideal. The pope sent congratulations to the king, and 
once more recommended to his protection those inhabitants of Silesia who 
stiU held the Catholic faith. The Catholic president of the head district in 


Oppelu, Count Henckel von Dounersmarck, freiherr zu Beuthen, was 
declared a for- sworn traitor, and to have forfeited all honours and dignities, 
as well as the order of the Black Eagle : his hereditary sword was publicly 
broken by tie executioner in Breslau. 
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France contiuued the \;ir of tlio Austriiin Succes-sioii with nw.it cneif/y, 
and with tio small iueasurA«’ ot” succi’ss. ‘ 


recon- cile the three powers, wilich was accomi)lisiieil oidy by the Treaty 
t)f Aachen, which fave back all coniiueied territory ;iii(1 once more 
assnred Silesia and Glatz to the king of Prussia. J 


THE FKEDERIC-IAN SPIRIT IN C.EKMANY 


Diirinj;; the period which intervened between the end of the Silesian and 
the l)e whole of Europe, was nu)re and more clearly manifest<'d. At this 
lime he maile his tirst tentative measures for the reform of justice and legis- 
lation, which make Prussia's exam[)le in this held a guide not merely for the 
other German states, but even for many foreign ones. 


\Ve may mention as belonging to this time most of those remarkable deci- 
sions by which Frederick witli one stroke of the jieii now overthrew some 
fragment of medi;T?val intolerance, now gave wings to the administration 
for the benefit of some subject sntl’eriug under it; and again uidiesitatingly 
made his own kingly prerogative bow to the higher autlioiity of a uniformly 
impar- tial justice. To this time also belongs the revival of the .Vcademy of 
Science, which under his father’s i-eign had decayed and, worsi>, had fallen 
into cou- temjit. Though under Frederick this institution wi^s organised too 
much iifter the French fiushion and was in great ])art tilled with Frenchmen, 
yet it also assembled many (Jerman celebrities within its precincts and 
advanced cou- .siderably many sciences, especially the exact ones. Now for 
the fii-st time Germany perceived what she pos.ses.scd in this king, and 
with conscious pride named as her own the man whom foreign countries to 


the very borders of civili- s;ition had admiringly praised. The operation of 
Frederick’s personality and method of governing now began gradually to 
extend and manifest itself in wider circles. 


The lesult was kindred to the operating cause. It was not merely that cer- 
tain d(>(ined branches of intellectual life were advanced and strengthened 
by Frederick’s power and intluence, but it w.us above all the whole being, 
the very life of the nation it.self, which underwent a favourable change and 
won new vigour and strengtli. As to those whose ollicial occu])ations were 
per- foiined immediately under the eyes and the control of the great king, 
who had to fear his uncompi-omising look, which notiiiug escaped, tlu-y 
soon saw them.selves compelled to fulfil their oflices in a more .strict and 
faithful man- ner than had generally been the habit in the.se circles, and this 
partly by force, partly by the exciting influence of example given from .so 
high a place. And yet they were no longer the mere machines of an often 
capricious and despotic will, as had been the case under the far too one- 
sided government of J’rederick William I. They might on occasion iis.sert 
their own indcjiendent views V)efore a king who respected ideas and 
princi])les, and knew how to ap- preciate them because he him.self 
governed according to them; and under the government of a monarch, who 
by a writ under his own liand had exhorted the Knmmergerkht. the highest 
court of judicatuic in the land, never to pro- ceed exceitt accoi’diug to the 
law aiul their convictions as judges, and not to respect oniers even from 
him, if they were in opposition to this legal attitude. The judicial calling in 
particular acquired a spirit of independence and devo- 
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tion to duty which did not fail when the king did actually, as in the 
notorious lawsuit of Miiller, let himself be beguiled into the mistake of 
interrupting the independent course of justice, though it had been done with 
the very best intentions. 


Thus from Frederick’s school there proceeded a host of officials who were 
objects of admiration and en'y to tlie wliole of Germany, compared as they 
were with the venal, inert, lazy, and ignorant men, who formed the same 
class in all the other states. It wns they who withstood, and in a great 
metusure suc- cessfully, the corruption of the government which followed, 
and preserved for later days the traditions of a conscientious and punctilious 
administrative and judicial body, operating for the public benefit, and 
possessed of intellectual culture and thoroughness, which produced a rich 
harvest for the regeneration of the Prussian state.” 


The period of eight years which had been allowed to the different states of 
PiUrope from the Peace of Aachen until a new war broke out, did not 
produce iu them the dcsire 


PEUSSIA, ENGLAND, AND THE NEW PROVINCES OF FEIESLAND 
(1751-1753) 


England lost an ally in the fresh conflict with France which loomed, a per- 
petual menace, on the horizon, while the relations between the English 
royal family and their near kin of the royal house of Prussia grew more and 
more 
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strained. Besides the personal infliienco of themonarchs and llie unfortunate 


ehoii’o i>f a British aml)ass;idor, tliore was another cireunislancc whicli 
embit- tiMcd tiic rehitions between th(> two countries. |On‘‘land, jt-aliius 
of her un- contested supremacy at .sea, claimed the ri}, ‘lit to conli.scate 
contraliand of war iTi neutral ship.s. But the question as to what fell under 
this de.si/ription was no It\ss diflicult to determine then than now. To 
Prussia the whole subject had been of small imiiortance aslonj/ lusher 
maritime trade was conlined to the few scalioilsuf the iSaitic. But in the 
course of the ^'ar of the .\ustrian Sue- cession Frederick had jjained 
pos.se.ssion of Fast Fiiesland. And as he planted his foot for the lirst time 
on tiie shoresof the North .Sea he had a vision of tlie whole maritime trade 


of north CJermany in his hands. To his eager zeal it seemed a simple matter 
to divert the whole transatlantic traflie into new chan- nels. The Enj/li.sh 
riuht of search in merchant vessels was therefore extremely annoying to 
him, the moie so as it was exercised harshly and without consid- eration. In 
17tS. tile last year of the war, two I’ lussiau vessels laden with jilanks and 
liemj) had been captured. The British otlicials sim])ly declai’ed the.se 
articles contraband of war, and laid an eud)argo on the ship.s. Fred- crick 
made representations and demanded comj)ens;ition, but to no purpose. 
Meanwhile ]>eace was concluded, but the end)argo was not taken off. It 
availed nothing that the king called together a court of arbitration which 
unanimously affirmed that planks and hemp were not contraband of war. 
The English government, for its part, referred tlie matter to a prize court and 
a special commission. Yeai-s pa.sst’d and they came to no decision, while 
Fred- erick continued to make more and more urgent demands for his 
ship.s. 


Thus matters stood when, in July of 17.”)1, the young king of Prussia paid 
his first visit to his new province. The welcome which greeted him gave 
profound offence to (leorge II, who considered himself the I’ightful heii’ to 
the territory of which (as he thought) his nephew had viol(>n11y de])iived 
him. And now he learned, into the bargain, that the latter was attaching his 
new subjects to his per.son by a series of far-reaching enterpri.ses for the 
public good, and rousing in them a spirit which astonished themselves. One 
under- taking, in paiticular, on which Frederick built great holies was the 
expansion of Prussian traile with eastern Asia. Ib‘ declared Fmden a free 
port, and the “Asiatic Trading (\)mpany” and the “Bengal Trading 
(“ompany” came into existence there under his protection. In the following 
years each of these companies sent out two ships. But they hail no luck, and 


they could not keep the field in face of the rivalry of the Dutch. Moreover, one 
of the ships had an affray with an English man-of-war in the Channel. The naval officers who 


searched it discovered and claimed some British snl)jects among the crew. Despite vigorous protests 
they were carried olf and (in virtue of an Act of Parliament, it was .said) pres.sed into the lleet. Thus 


on all sides obstacles arose in the way of these new ventures, and the outbreak of the Scan Years’ 


AVar shortly after put a final end to them. Nothing remained to bear witness 
of the unfortunate attemjit to di\eit the commerce of Asia to F:ist Friesland 
excejit the numerous specimens of oldChine.se ])orcelain which were .still 
to be found there forty years ago. At that time costly red va.ses with quaint 


raised gilt figures, precious dinner .services of transparent ware, and little 
cups deco- rated with intricate and inimitable arabesque, might be .seen 
among the pos- se.s.sions of rich Frisian farmers in the fen land, even in 
outlying “places.” The.se tre;isures have now grown extremely rare, and 
china lovers have to pay exorbitant prices for the few remaining pieces left 
by collectors and Jew dealers. 


It was natural that the East Frieslanders should never forget the brief 
blo.ssonung time of their commerce and prosperity which followed upon 
the union with Prussia. For the vigorous life which throbbed through all 
circles 
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of society when, in place of a degenerate line of princes and after centuries 
of internal dissensions, a young and able monarch seized the reins of power, 
car- ried everything before it. The inhabitants suddenly felt themselves 
members of a mighty state, nor was this feeling troubled by the imposition 
of new and onerous burdens. With a wise caution Frederick refrained from 
exacting the annual quota of recruits from the new province, foreseeing that 
such a meas- ure would be regarded with peculiar abhorrence by the “free 
Frisians.” He therefore contented himself with the annual payment of a 
money contribution. 


Nevertheless the impartial historian is bound to confess that the I’easons 
why the tide of wealth did not flow back into the old channels, nor the 
flour- ishing times of the Hanseatic League return, lay deeper than either 
king or people supposed. The gorgeous chambers of the Guildhall at Emden 
remain as empty as ever, and through the great rooms, which in past 
centuries were thronged with merchants of every land and clime, flows only 
the yearly tide of tourists who flock in summer to the health resorts of the 
North Sea, admir- ing the curious mediieval weapons and richly inlaid suits 
of armour so taste- fully arranged on the walls. The harbour has been 
choked vrith mud, and in the islands of East Friesland cuiious fences made 
of monster ribs are all that testifies to the many merchantmen that once put 
out hence for the northern seas. It is unjust to make the war, which turned 


[167-166 B.C.] ° 


that, if himself and hi.s sons stood alone, they would adhere to the law and 
ordinances of God. While he was thus declaring his determination, he saw 
one of the apostate Jews come forth to the altar to offer sacrifice. This 
flagrant act roused the spirit of the priest : inflamed with zeal, he ran 
towards the culprit, and, in the sight of all the people, inflicted on him the 
punishment which the law denounced against idolatry — he slew him upon 
the altar. He also killed the king’s commissioner, who had been sent to 
compel the people to sacrifice, and pulled down the altar ; then, running 
through the city, crying, with a loud voice, ” Whosoever is zealous of the 
law, and maintaineth the covenant, let him follow me,” he, with his sons, 
abandoned all the property they had in the city, and went out into the 
wilderness. They were quickly followed by many others ; and, as soon as it 
was noised abroad, great numbers crowded to their retreat, until Mattathias 
found himself at the head of a considerable body of men. 


Having placed himself and his friends in this position, the venerable priest 
addressed himself to the arduous duty which he had undertaken with 
becoming gravity and zeal. The first point which appears to have engaged 
his attention was, the proper line of conduct which they were bound to 
pursue with respect to the Sabbath. Hitherto the Jews had always regarded 
themselves as under a religious obligation to avoid all warlike operations on 
that holy day. To such an extent had this been carried, that they would not 
defend themselves, even wlien attacked. Their heathen foes, therefore, 
generally selected the sacred day for their assaults, that they might secure 
their object without resistance. But Mattathias, having considered the 
subject with his friends, and consulted such learned scribes as he had access 
to, decided that, although it was not right to provoke a combat on the 
Sabbath day, it was, nevertheless, their duty, if attacked on that day, to 
defend themselves, and resist the aggression. This was a most important 
decision, and had a mighty influence upon the results of the ensuing war. 


The general course of proceeding adopted by the aged chief seems, also, to 
merit particular attention. He did not shrink from engaging any of the 
Syrian forces that came in his way ; but his principal object, or, at least, his 
immediate design, does not appear to have been the expulsion of the 


Frederick’s energies into another direction, solely answerable for this 
mournful issue. It was not this circumstance alone which brought his 
masterly projects to such pitiable wreck. And it is peculiarly unjust to 
reproach the succeeding Hanoverian govern- ment because the commercial 
enterprises of the first period of Prussian rule developed no farther. Both 
Frederick and the East Frieslanders overesti- mated the effect which the 
long-desired harbour was likely to exert from afar upon Prussia. They both 
overlooked the fact that the existing means of com- munication were 
inadequate to ensure a sulficient market for their wares in- land. Moreover, 
ever since the discovery of the ocean route to the East Indies, the two 
maritime powers, England and Holland, had held almost abso- lute control 
over the trade with the East. Hamburg and Bremen had long since 
monopolised the small traffic of Germany beyond seas. A long time would 
therefore necessarily have elapsed before the great mercantile houses of the 
Continent made up their minds to import their wares from other sources or 
distribute them through other channels. And again, the royal interference 
with the existing conditions, though the inspiration of a master mind, was 
too precipitate and too much bound up with the king’s personality to 
produce lasting results. The Hanoverian government, practical and 
thorough, though systematically deliberate and far less showy, did much 
more for the real good of East Friesland than the first period of Prussian 
administration. It turned its attention to immediate needs, and to it the 
province is indebted for its net- work of roads, its new Emden ship canal, its 
railway, the fostering of the trade of Leer and Papenburg, and the revived 
prosperity of the merchant- service. And the ci-edit of bringing the bog land 
into cultivation by the sys- tem of dikes is solely due to the Hanoverian 
government. 


One of the improvements, however, and that perhaps the most beneficial of 
all, is unquestionably the work of King Frederick. He was the first to teach 
the people how wide stretches of fertile land could be recovered from the 
sea by means of embankments against the floods which had formerly swept 
the soil away. The many flourishing “swamps ” along the shores of the 
Dollart and the North Sea are speaking memorials of his activity. With the 
same zeal, though not with the same success, he undertook the cultivation 
of the exten- sive areas of marsh land which he had passed on his progress 
to Aurich. But if in the execution of this project he made many mistakes, 


who shall take him to task for them ? He had before his eyes no examples 
of marshes profit- 
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ably pltiuted, such as we uow see iu tlie district of Stade and other parts of 
East Frieskiud. For one thing, the lots which he gave to the colonists to cul- 
tivate were too small. The proceeds of agriculture iu this niggardly soil 
were not sufficient to maintain a family, and hence the descendants of the 
unfor- tunate peasants whom he transported hither from remote provinces 
form to this day a dem/nerate jnoletariate, eking out a miserable 
subsistence by beg- ging on the highway. But when we read of the stimulus 
given to improve- ments in agricultui-e, home administration, and even 
domestic life, by Fred- erick’s brief visit, we cannot but marvel at the 
insight and the indefatigable energy of the man, and at his constant thought 
for his subjects. Through the medley of official receptions his keen eye 
noted what was amiss, and the few hours of leisure left him were devoted to 
the consideration and invention of remedies. 


ENGLISH COMPLICATIONS 


In England this energy was looked upon with suspicion, and the sudden 
expansion of the trade of Emden roused envy and aiiincliciision. King 
George w;is not alone iu his wrath when a province he had intended to win 
for himself flung itself with enthusiasm into the arms of his nephew ; the 
whole British nation shared his exasperation. Frederick’s care for the 
prosperity of this part of his dominions was interpreted as a link in a long 
chain of hos- tile demonstrations against England. The unfortunate affair of 
the captured ships was still pending, and added to the discord. The 
communications ex- changed between the two cabinets steadily assumed a 
more acrimonious and insulting tone. Finally, in the year 1V52, Frederick 
determined to bring the matter to an issue. He declared through his agents 
that it seemed to him that the English courts were maliciously determined to 
postpone their decision in- definitely, but that he neither could nor would 
wait any longer, and would at- tempt to compensate his subjects by other 
means. After the lapse of three months (April 23rd, 175.3) he should cease 


to pay interest on the Silesian loan, the securities for which were mainly in 
English hands. 


A perfect tempest of indignation broke forth in England. The duke of 
Newcastle could not have yielded if he would. In a fresh note (April 12th) 
couched in the mildest terms, Frederick tried in vain to justify the step he 
had taken. The temper of the London populace rendered a reconciliation 
impossible. The coercive measure he had used as a threat was actually put 
into force. Then there arose throughout Great Britain a clamour against the 
“unjust,” “obstinate,” and ” malicious ” king of Prussia. No meanness was 
too base to be imputed to him. His object was to ruin England ; he had a 
secret understanding with France and with the Jacobite plotters. The ap- 
pointment of Keith to the Prussian embassy in Paris, the summons of 
Tyrcon- nel to Berlin, were evidence enough. In the general excitement it 
was even thought not unlikely that he might land fifteen thousand men in 
Scotland to restore the exiled dynasty. The unfortunate Dr. Archibald 
Cameron, brother of the famous Lochiel, being captured about this time on 
the lands of the laird of Glenbucket, was taken for a Jacobite emissary of 
Frederick’s, and six yeara after the rising under Charles Edw/ard this noble- 
hearted man perished on the gallows amidst the rejoicings of the mob. 
Caricatures and lampoons of the king of Prussia were circulated in England, 
and even persons of position and influence gave credence to tales of the 
most extravagant political projects on the part of Frederick. The idea was 
very natural and excusable. For it was impossible that his contemiioiaries 
should know that a wise moderation in his aims was the king’s greatest 
quality, togf^fher with a singular faculty for dis- tinguishing between the 
near and attainable and the visionary in politics. On 
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tho contrary, from his earliest performances it seemed not improbable that 
he might develop into a ruthless and insatiable conqueror, such as Napoleon 
gradually became. And even the soberest politicians were convinced that in 
his alliance with France he contemplated the seizure of Hanoverian 
territory. When, about the same time, a project for the election of a king of 
the Romans came to nothing, the failure was regarded as a result of 


Prussian intrigues, and in tho summer of 175;? matters had come to such a 
pass that hardly anyone doubted that there would be a speedy outbreak of 
hostilities between England and Pru.ssia. 


The fact made George II realise all the more keenly the necessity of knit- 
ting closer the ancient alliance with Austria. But, to his surprise and disap- 
pointment, he found that the overtures of his ambassador were received 
with increasing coolness at the court of Vienna. Maria Theresa did not even 
seem particularly interested in securing the election of her own son as king 
of the Romans. King George was clearly more “imperial” than the empress 
and mother herself. This indifference on the part of his “natural” ally stirred 
the ready choler of the British monarch. He felt his consequence as an elec- 
tor and his greatness as king of England deeply wounded. To those about 
him he let fall angry words concerning this ” vagabond stranger whom he 
had helped to the throne.” 


Meantime Frederick, taking quick advantage of the situation, formed and 
put into immediate execution a plan no less unexpected than extraordinary. 
Abiiiuloning (he lukewarm aid of France, which lay, as it were, in a state of 
J) OlitiGil h’lharjiv, and had afforded him but very trifling assistance in his 
two Sile.siau Mâ- ars, he suddenly turned to England, now so much 
increasing in power and enterprising boldness, and claimed her alliance ; 
and the English nation acceded to his proposal. Both nations needed this 
reciprocal aid against other adversaries ; and, at the same lime, required the 
confidence of each other in order that England might be at ease with regard 
to Hanover. Hence the alliance between England and Prussia, which based 
its security in the sympathy of both nations, might be truly termed a natural 
alliance, and was founded upon firmer grounds than those of mere state 
policy. 


By this single turn the relations which had hitherto existed between the 
different states of Europe were altogether changed. Prussia had declared 
her- self indejK’ndent of France, and England of Austria; and through a 
singular cnpricidiis spdit (if fdrlunc, I’ laiice ;ui(l Austria, who had been 
enemies for three hundred years, now found themselves, to their own 
astonishment, placed in close proximity, and called upon to give each other 
their hands ; and all the rules of political calculation hitherto held as 


immutable were at one blow demolished. Luckily for Austria, she possessed 
in her prime minister. Prince Kaunitz, and in the empress Maria Theresa 
herself, two whose power of mind enabled them at once to perceive and 
avail themselves of the altered position of affairs, and who did not suffer 
themselves to be held in check by ancient custom. They sought for an 
alliance with France, and obtained it. On the 1st of May, 1756, the Treaty of 
Versailles was drawn up, after that between England and Prussia had been 
already concluded at Westminster in the month of January of the same 
year.*” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 
[175&-17G3 A.D.] 


To me it apprars evident, that a private person ouglit to be scrupulously 
touacious of his promise, though be should have made it inconsideratelj’. If 
lie is injured lie can have recourse to the protection of laws, and, be the 
issue what it maj’, an individual only suffers. But where is the tribunal that 
can redress a monarch’s wrongs, should another monarch forfeit 
hisengagement? The word of a sovereign may draw down caliimitii’S on 
nations. Must the people perish or must the monarch infrinj;e a treaty V 
And where is the man weak enough to hesitate a moment concerning his an- 
swer?a€” FUEDKIUCK II! 


The iiuion of thehoiLse of Austria iiiul Bourbon, so lately formed, began to 
make it suspected thattheTreaty of Loudon could not maintain the 
tranciuillity of Germany. Peace might be said to be susjieiided only by a 
hair; some pre- text wa.s but wanting; and, when that is the sole thing 
necessary, war is as if declared. It soon appeared iue\itable; for information 
was obtained that the politicians had all \ieen deceived iu their dependence 
on Russia. That power, over which the intrigues of the Austrian ministers 
prevailed, broke with Eng- land because of the alliance which the king of 
Great Britain had concluded with the king of Prussia. Count Bestnschef for 
a moment remained undecided between his passion for English guineas an 
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coui-t of VieiiiKi piofiti’d l)v tlit> jjassions of .sovereigns and their 
ministers, to attract them to itself, and f;o\ein tlieni according to the 
i)urpose proposed. 


Dnring tiiese suilden and iin(‘\])ected cliangcs of system the English ships 
no longer kept any measures with those of France. The vexatious and 
infrac- tions they committed enforced the king of France, in his own 
despite, to de- clare war. The Fiench ostentatiously announced that they 
were preparing to make a descent on England. They lined the coasts of 
Brittany and Norman- dy with trooj)s. built Hat-bottomed boats for tht’ ir 
transport at icni, and assem- bled some ships of war at Brest. These 
appearances terrified the English, and there were UK)ments during which 
this nation, which has the character of so much wisdom, imagined its 
destruction near. To remove these fears, King CJeorge had recourse to 
Hanoverian and Hessian troops, that were brought into England. 


The lirst thing necessary, at the commencement of the war, was to deprive 
the Saxons of the means of making themselves parties in it and of 
disturbing Prussia. Tlie electorate of Saxony must be traversed to carry the 
war into Bohemia. If Saxony were not conquered, an enemy would be left 
behind; who, depriving the Prussians of the free navigation of the Elbe, 
would oblige them to quit Bohemia, whenever the king of Poland should 
please.’ 


In the autumn of 1756, therefoi-e, Frederick, unexpectedly and without 
previously declaring war, invaded Saxony, of which he speedily took 
posses- sion, and shut up the little Saxon army, thus taken unawares, on the 
Elbe at Pirna. A corps of Austrians, who were also equally unprepared to 
take the field, hastened, under the command of Browne, to their relief, but 
were, on the 1st of October, defeated at Lobositz, and the fourteen thousand 
Saxons under Rutowsky at Pirna were in consequence compelled to lay 
down their arms, the want to which they were reduced by the failure of their 
supplies having already driven them to the necessity of eating hair-powder 
mixed with gunpowder.‘ 


THE DEFEAT OF THE SAXONS AT PIRNA (17.56 A.D.) 


Whilst the chill October rain descended without intermission upon the 
wretched Saxon soldiers, their leader sat warm and dry in the impregnable 
fortress of Konigstein. Through the floods that poured across the window- 
panes of the commandant’s quarters he saw the long columns of his 
battalions cross the bridge and struggle painfully up the slippery footpath 
which led from the hamlet of Halbestadt to Ebenheit, above the precipitous 
river bank ; he saw the exhausted horses toiling vainly to draw the light 
guns up to the plateau, the cavalry crowding in the narrow space between 
the declivity and the stream till their turn came to defile. 


And when he turned his eyes from the dreadful throng, the hopeless con- 
fusion by the river, towards the spot whence, in fair weather, the domes and 
towers of his capital could be seen gleaming, he saw, to his dismay, the 
Prus- sian hussars already on the table-land where his own camp had stood 
during the past weeks. He saw the bold horsemen climb down the pass by 
which his own troops had just come, he saw his own men in terror cut the 
cables of the bridge and let it drift down-stream. Nor did the darkness draw 
a merci- ful veil over the mournful scenes at his feet. His camp had no rest. 
Far into the night he could not choose but hear, in angry grief, the shouts of 
the triumphant enemy, busy over the plunder of the abandoned tents and 
baggage wagons, and searching his own late headquarters at Struppen for 
spoil. But one ray of hope was still left to the unhappy elector. When the 
day dawned he fancied that he should see his army cut its way through the 
ranks of the enemy. 
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A messii};c from Fioki;\l;irslial Kutowsky (hislicd liis liu])crul 


on tiie phiteau of Ebenlieit, but lialf of tlie artiUery liad stuck fast in tiie 
rivei’. Tiu- cavalry, too, was incapable of reaching:; the top. To add to these 
misfortunes, he h:ul no news fn)m Urowne; the niessen};er who had 


undeitaken, for a larj^e sum of money, to convey a messjif^e to him by 
secret paths tluough the foi-est had in all like- lihood been taken prisoner, 
and it wa.s vain to count on the co-operation of the Austrians. Tender these 
circumst\mces he was of opinion that notliing but useless bloodshed could 
result from an attempt to storm the Prussian jiosi- tions ahnie. 


Tliis was too much even for the feeble Auji;ustus III. His desperate plif^ht 
did not, it is true, inspire him with the energy which of old hurled the hist 
Pala/ologus out of the gorgeous halls of the palace of the ciesars and from 
the luxury of an oriental despot, to die unrecognised among his warriors in 
the breach. He did not embrace the manly resolution of inspiring his 
soldiers by his presence in person, and of perishing with them if needs must 
De, but he sent strict orders to his tield-marshal to cut his way out at all 
hazards. 


It was two o’clock on the morning of Thursday, the 14th of October, when 
he despatched these orders. At the same time he sent down to the river one 
hundred and fifty horses from his own stable, plentifully fed with oats and 
hay, while the beasts in the camp were dying of starvation. These powerful 
animals were meant to draw the guns up the slope, but even their exertions 
a— were of no avail. The grey drawn was rising as they splashed and swam 
across the river. At the ssime time (about seven in the morning) Kutowsky 
received the message from Browne which he had almost ceased to look for. 
It had been given to the, messenger at ten o’clock on the previous evening, 
but he had taken the whole of the stormy October night in getting back 
uncanght from Lichteuhain. The contents of the i)api’i’ destroyed the hist 
ho])e. The Austrian general wrote that since Tuesday he had been waiting 
in vain for the Saxon signal guns, and had therefore concluded that the 
enterprise had failed. His own position was one of (extreme i)eril, as the 
Prussians were opposed to him in greatly superior numbers. The utmost he 
could do was to wait till nine o’clock Thursday morning; if then he had no 
news he must withdraw. 


The hour he named was almost ])ast alicady. To be ready to attack by that 
time was impossible, moic; especially as the Prussian force on the Lilien- 
stein had been increased to eleven battalions, with twenty-two guns. Rutow- 
sky sent again to the elector and begged permission to capitulate, and again 


he received an answer in the negative. Then the cannon of Konigstein began 
to thunder, to stay the Austrians if possible; but wind and weather were un- 
propitious, and no sound of them reached Browne. He marched away as he 
had said he should. Kutowsky listened in vain for the rattle of musketry 
announcing the Austrian attack. Silence was over all. 


That was the end. He summoned his generals to a council of war, and in one 
of the little huts of tin; hamlet of Ebenlieit a brief consultation took place. 
All were agreed that escai)e was impossible. To lead the soldiers as they 
were, exhausted by unprecedented exertions and chilled by sev(>nty-two 
hours of rain, against the enemy’s entrenchments, was obviously to sacrifice 
them to no purpose. They had eaten nothing since the day before; for 
months they had been living on meagre rations. The ammunition was 
spoiled by the wet. There was nothing to be done but ca]>itulate. Now at 
last Augustus III bowed to the inevitable, and a i)reliniinary convention 
with (ieneral \‘int<'r- field, who was in command on the right bank of the 
Elbe, procured the first of necessaries, bread, for the miserable invested 
army. 
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Next day (Friday, October 15th) Count Rutowsky went over to Struppen to 
arraiie the details of the surrender with King Frederick, who had hastened 
thither from Bohemia. He found the monarch, to whom he submitted a draft 
of the terms of eapituhition, in tlie worst of tempers. The unexpected delay 
which tlie obstinate resistance of the Saxons had imposed upon his military 
operations had embittered him. He would hear of no terms and demanded 
an unconditional surrender. In vain did Rutowsky try to save at least the Po- 
lish body-guard of the king and the Household Grenadiers from the general 
dissolution that menaced the army. Nay, even the status of prisoners of war 
was not assured to them iu plain terms. Ou the contrary, Frederick with his 
own hand wrote on the margin of the document: “If the king will give them 
to me they need not become prisoners of war.” Nor was it possible to obtain 
a promise that no one should be forced to serve Prussia. Arms, cannon, 


tents, and all military stores naturally fell to the victors. The small conces- 
sion that officers might retain their swords and that the drums, flags, and 
standards should be placed in .safe keeping at Kouigstein was obtained with 
difficulty. In a postscript to the deed of capitulation Rutowsky stated that he 
was empowered to let the troops lay down their arms, but not to absolve 
them from their oath. The elector, too, refused to yield this last point. But 
they could not hinder the king of Prussia from dealing as he pleased with 
the unfortunate soldiery. And Frederick feared that such a large number of 
prisoners of war, whom he could hardly expect to exchange, would be a 
great anxiety to him personally and an enormous drain on his military 
resources. These reasons impelled him to a course of conduct 
unprecedented in history and opposed to every law of civilised nations. 


No one who has not experienced it can form any conception of the bitter- 
ness of feeling which such a dire catastrojihe stirs in the breast of the 
soldier. To his last hour he is haunted by the painful memory of the fatal day 
that witnessed the destruction of the army to which he had devoted his life’s 
ser- vice and dissolved forever more the bonds of comradeship which had 
grown dear to him ; and every year that goes by makes the thought of the 
past more grievous. In proportion as the darker features and the little 
drawbacks of the old state of things recede from memory, the advantages of 
what is now lost to him shine forth more brightly. But the capitulation 
which annihilated the Saxon army took place under circumstances so 
peculiarly galling that they left a sting even to succeeding generations. It 
dated its fame from the earli- est days of standing armies; it had fought with 
distinction against the terrible Charles XII, and even against its present 
opponent. Its present evil case was not the fault of its leaders, but of the 
wrong-headed policy of its master and (to a still greater extent) of his 
notdrious minister, Biiihl. And in spite of all, the soldiers had borne the 
disasteis of the last weeks with exemplary dis- cipline and unmurmuring 
subordination. 


And for their reward they were spared none of the humiliating formalities 
which an ancient and barbarous custom imposes on the vanquished. The 
victors could not deny themselves the pleasure of seeing the captured army 
march past them ou Sunday, the 17tli of October. On that march there were 
only about twelve thousand left to give up their weapons. It is easier to im- 


Syrians. As a patriotic soldier, this might have been expected; but as a 
patriotic priest, he thought it wiser to act differently. He appears to have 
viewed the humbled and prostrate condition of Israel as the result of the 
infidelity of the people ; and therefore directed his energies to the 
restoration of the Jewish faith. With this object he marched from town to 
town, destroying all idolatrous altars, punishing with death, or driving into 
other lands, those that had apostatised from the faith, recovering the sacred 
books which had been concealed, and restoring again the law, the worship, 
and the authority of Jehovah. In these efforts he was eminently successful. 
Those who had not been circumcised submitted to that rite ; and not only 
was the religious aspect of the country soon greatly improved, but some 
important advantages were gained over the enemy. When tlie venerable 
Mattathias found his end approaching, he exhorted his sons to devote their 
lives to the holy cause in which they had been engaged, reminding them of 
the noblest examples in He-brew history. He then advised them to regard 
their brother Simon as their counsellor, on account of his wisdom ; and 
Judas he appointed the captain, because of his strength and bravery : him he 
surnamed Maccabeus, or, ” the hammerer.” “ Thus Mattathias blessed his 
sons, and died in a good old age. 


[^ A similar appellation was given to Charles of France, who was sumamed 
Martel, or, ” the hammer.” | 
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On the death of his father, Judas took the command of the band which had 
been gathered together, about six thousand men (2 Maccabees viii. 1) ; and, 
as soon as the days of mourning had expired, jsroceeded to carry on the 
war. This may be called the war of Jewish independence. From the time of 
their return from captivity the Jews had been always in entire subjection to 
Gentile powers. At first they were a part of the Persian Empire ; they then 
passed under the dominion of Alexander ; on the division of his kingdom 


agine than to describe the sensations with which the disarmed warriors must 
have gone down the Elbe by the craggy valley (now the resort of thousands 
of tourists) which leads from Waltersdorf to Niederrathen. At the point 
where now the motley swarm of visitors to the Bastei flows to and fro 
through the summer weather, they found the bridge which was to have led 
them to 
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liberty only a fpw days iK foro; llio Prussians liad lislicd uj) tlic pontoons, 
and now it boiv thoni not to ])risoH but to a worsf r;ii<’. 


At Obeiratlu’n, now a station dh the lldlicniian line, llic olFicers and men 
wert st’paratt’il. Of tlie rornuT, li\o linndivd and sixly-(‘i;;lit were let Ro on 
givinji tlii’ir |)arole not to lijjlit aj;ainst Prussia; only liltylliree took stirviee 
with Frederick. Tiie iioneonnnissioni’d otlieei’s and the rank and lilo were 
handed over to Prussian superiors. The kin 


King Augustus, the jn-inces Xavier and Charles, Briihl the minister, and a 
numerous suite of tile hundred persons started on their journey to Warsaw 
on the 20lh of October. Xever again was the king to see Dresden, where the 
queen and the electoral prince had been left ; he died in the Polish capital 
in the last year of the war. 


The Saxon drama was at an end. In seven weeks Frederick had made 
himself master of that rich country. lie now exploited its resources ruthlessly 
for his war, ju.st as he had endeavoured to reinforce his army with its sons. 
His ofiicials treated the people with extreme hai’shnc.ss; and Frederick 
wreaked on the palaces and gardens of Briihl, the minister, the personal 
grudge which he bore that statesman. To this day some of these properties 
bear traces of the ignoble -engeance which the Prussian monarch took in 
his own per.son upon his political adversary. 


The king of Prussia was far less concerned about the justice than about the 
utility of his dealings with Saxony. To him the advantages resulting from the 
occupation of the country seemed greatly to outweigh the disadvantages 


that migiit ensue fi-om leaving it in an altitude of doubtful neutrality in his 
rear. But he now realised with solicitude that liis jieisonal animosity had led 
his political sagacity astray. The resistance of Saxony had cheated him of 
six precious weeks. He had been unable to j)rofit by the opportunity of 
winning great successes in Bohemia while the Au.strians were .still 
unprepared. The advanced season now put a sto]) to all military operations. 
Snowy and tem- pestuous weather set in unusually early; it was impossil)le 
to keep the troops nnder canvas. At the end of October, therefore, the 
Prussian army at Lobo- sitz started on the march back to Saxony, and 
Field-Marshal Schwerin, who had pressed forward from Silesia as far :us 
K(>niggraf/,, retreated across the frontier. The king himself remained at 
fJross-Sedlitz till the 14th of Novem- ber, and then removed his 
headquarters to Dresden. <= 


THE BATTLE OF PRAGUE (1757 A.D.) 


The preparations made for the ensuing campaign presented to the eyes of 
Frederick an aspect in prospective affairs of a charaeter anything but 
encour- aging. The great powers of Europe, infuriated by the stand he 
made, had 
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HOW bi‘couie moi’o firmly nnitod than ever in their detemiination to 
destroy him, and cond)in(‘d together with all their armies to overwhelm 
him. Austria eame forth with all the troops, together with all the wealth and 
resourees fur- nished by her extensive territories; Russia contributed no 
fewer than 100,000 men ; France supplied even a greater number, Sweden 
came forward with 20,000 men; whilst the Germanic p]inpire generally, 
regai-ding the invasion of Saxony by Frederick as a violation of Ihe peace 
of the country, offered to the imperial court an additional aid of ((O.0OO 


men. Thus a combined army of at least „00-000 men stood under ai’ms ready to 
march against the king of Prus- .sia; whilst he, on the other hand, could oppose to this mighty and 


overwhelm- ing force but ‘200,000 men, colh ted only at the sacrifice of every resource 


at Ills command. As allies he possessed only England, the landgraf of 
Hesse, and the dukes of Brunswick and Gotha, and he was obliged to leave 
them alone to carry on the war with France ; with respect to the other 
powers, he hoped to make up for his inferior force by the ability of his great 
generals and by doubliug his strength by rapid marches, thus swiftly 
passing with the same army from one point to another, to be enabled to fight 
his enemies one after the other. Thence, he resolved to direct his first and 
principal effort against Austria, whom he regarded as his chief enemy, 
whilst in the mean-time he left behind 14,000 men under the command of 
his old field-marshal Lehwald, for the defence of Prussia itself against the 
attack of the Russians, leaving only 4,000 men for the protection of Berlin 
against the Swedes; fortunately, how- ever, for Prussia, the Swedish portion 
of the allies took no very serious share in the war. 


Maria Theresa, influenced by an extraordinary predilection for her hus- 
band’s brother. Prince Charles of Lorraine, appointed him, although he had 
already been twice beaten by Frederick, commander-in-chief of the imperial 
army ; whilst under his orders she placed the talented and experienced 
soldier, General Browne. This arrangement proved of great service to the 
king. Browne, with his usual prudence and forethought, advised Prince 
Charles to anticipate the quick movements of the Prussians in the attack 
they contem- plated, and penetrating into Saxony and Silesia, thus remove 
the seat of war from the hereditary states of Austria ; Charles of Lorraine, 
however, although on other occasions too precipitate, resolved in this case 
to be the very oppo- site, preferring to adopt the defensive, and was anxious 
to wait until he had drawn around him all the forces he could collect. This 
was exactly what Frederick most anxiously desired, and he contrived to 
strengthen the prince in the belief that he himself, overmatched by so many 
powerful enemies, thought it most prudent to assume the defensive likewise. 
Suddenly, however, and whilst the Austrians imagined themselves in perfect 
security, the Prus- sians broke up ; dividing themselves into four divisions, 
they poured forth in rapid marches across the mountains into Bohemia, and, 
like so many mighty and impetuous mountain rivers, swept all before them, 
taking possession of all the supplies of the imperials, which served to 
furnish them with provisions during several months, and reunited their 
forces at a certain hour on the morning of the 6th of May, at the appointed 
quarters in the vicinity of Prague. 


The prince of Lorraine, hastily collecting together all his troops, had now 
taken a strong, intrenched position in the mountains, near Prague, where he 
considered himself secured against every attack. Frederick, however, to 
whom every hour which delayed the execution of the final blow appeared 
lost, resolved to give battle at once now that the enemy was within sight, 
and in this di’tcniiination he was cordially seconded by his favourite officer, 
General WintiM-fcld, a bold and undaunted warrior. Accordingly the latter 
received orders to reconnoitre the enemy’s position, and he reported that 
their right 
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will}! mijiht he easily atlackcil, as iu I’miit of it woic scveial t;n’cii 
meadows which would I’acilitate tlie advaiiw of the troops. Hut what lie 
tlioU{ ;lit to be meadows were uothiiij,’ [jut deep driedup ponds, with slimy 
bottoms, wliieh had been sown with oats, and after tlie harveslwere aj‘ain 
to serve a.s (isli ponds. This error served ultimately to jjroduce mueh injury 
to tiie I’russians iu their attack. Tlu’ venerable field uiarshal Schweriu, who 
had ai-rived at headquarters only that morniuf,’ with iiis fatij, ‘ued trQoi)S, 
and was altoj’etlu-r unac(iuainted witli the sjjot chosen foi- the scene of 
action, sufij/ested that they should postpone operations until the following; 
day; but the kin}i, whose iiu- jjctuosity was nut to be restrained, and who, 
havinj; now completely formed iu his mind the plan of a jNorions battle, 
Mas impatient to lint it into execution, would not listen foi- a moment to any 
further delay. V]H>n this the old war- rior, who, iu his seventy-third year, 
still lelained a j^reat portion of his youth- ful tire, exclainu’d, as he pres.sed 
his hat over his eyes, “Well, then, if the bat- tle shall and must be fought 
this day, I will attack the euemy there on the spot where I see him! ” 


The battle commenced only at ten o’clock in the morning, so much time 
having been taken up iu makiug the necessary preparations, as the ground 
turned out to be generally swampy and hilly. As the Prussians worked their 
way through and aiiproached the enemy, they were received with a terrific 
cannonade; the carnage wa.s dreadful, and whole rauks were levelled with 
the ground; indeed, it seemed impossible for hunuiu courage to hold out 
against such tremendously destructive odds. Each attack made was 


unsuccessful, and the ranks of the Prussians began to water. At this moment 
the bra\e old marshal, Schwerin, seized an ensign, and calling uixtn his 
troops to follow him ru.shed into the thickest of the fire, where, pierced with 
four balls, the veteran warrior fell and died tlu’ death of a hero, (ieneral 
Manteufel released the gory standard from the firm griusp of the dead 
veteran and led on the troops, now burning with revenge at the loss of their 
bra\ c commander. The king’s l)rother. Prince Henry, sjirang from his horse, 
and led on his men against a battery, which he captured; and Duke 
Ferdinand of Brunswick attacked and overthrew with the greatest courage 
the left wing of the Austriaus, jjursuing the euemy from hill to hill, and 
captured seven intrenchmeuts. 


Xevertheless, the victory- renuiined undecided as long as Field-Marshal 
Browne wius able, by his influence anil command, to maintain order among 
the rauks of the Austriaus; at length, however, he fell, mortally wounded, 
and with his fall vauished all fortune from tlu/ Austrian side. King Fi- 
ederick, who with his keen eye surveyed the field of battle, quickly perceived 
that the euemy had begun to give way ; seeing a large gap iu the centre of 
their ranks, he at once advanced, with some of his chosen tioo|)s, and, 
dashing into if, com- pletely destroyed all communication between them, 
])ulling them entirely to rout. Thus the victory wa.s gained ; tlu^ Austriaus 
lied iu e\ery diri’ction, the greater portion of the fugitives throwing 
themselves into Prague, and the rest hastening to joiu Marshal Dami, who 
was posted in Kiittenberg with an army of reserves. 


Dearly, however, was this victory purchased ! Twelve thousand five hun- 
dred Prussians lay dead or wounded on the battle-field, and among them 
was included one precious corpse â€” that of Field-Marshal Schweriu; but 
the re- membrauce of his heroic death, and the blood-stained fiag he bore in 
his ner- vous grasp, were regarded liy the Prussian army as the most sacred 
legacy, serv- ing them a.s a continual incitement to follow in the .same path 
of glory. The Austriaus, likewise, suffered an irreparable loss in the death of 
I> ‘ield-iVrarshal Browne; he had grown grey in the wais of his countiy, and 
the exjierieuce he had gained rendered him the most distinguished general 
of his day. 


The struggle iu Bohemia was by no means decided by this battle, although 
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tho actual position of tlio parties was such that the campaign bade fair to 
tA«rmi- luitc j;lorioiisly in tavoiir of Krcdciick ; lor lie now kept the prince 
of Lor- raine a ijiisoncr in I’ragnc, tojictiii’r with forty six thousand men, 
without any resources left to enable them to hold out for any length of time. 
ey oy tes of man ree in F Field Lice one ee 


spon o Eae sired ie more onan what lie sbinined at tthe end 
of the war â€” the retention of Silesia. Fate, however, Lad not decreed that 
he should obtain this object so easily, and it was decided that bis career of 
success should receive a check, whilst his spirit was doomed to undergo 
bitter and painful trials. 


THE BATTLE OF KOLIN (1757 A.D.) 


He determined not to wait for the attack of Daun, but to anticipate it ; and 
after he had lemained five weeks before Prague he withdrew, with twelve 
thousand men, in order to join Prince Bevern, who had kept the army of 
Daun in observation, which army Frederick forthwith attacked, uearKoliu, 
on the ISth of June. The plan of the order of battle adopted by the king was 
excellent ; and had it been followed out entirely it would have given him the 
victory. Frederick decided upou this occasion to employ the same order of 
battle as that used in ancient times by Epaminondas, by which he overcame 
the invincible Spartans ; this was termed the oblique line of battle. By this 
plan the weaker force, by promjititude of action, was enabled to operate 
with ad- vantage over a superior body. If the general iu command has 
recourse to such a bold manoeuvre it is very seldom that lie fails, but to 
ensure victory he must be certain of the perfect co-operation of his army, so 
that by the celerity and exactitude of its movements the enemy may be 
completely deceived and vanquished before he has even had time to 
perceive the plan of attack by which it has been accomplished. 


Such was the manoeuvre practised by the Prussians at Kolin, and the first 
onset made by generals Zieten and Hulsen uijon the right wing of the Aus- 
trians put them entirely to rout. The centre and the other wing of the 
Prussian army had now only to follow it up forthwith, by falling upon the 
enemy’s flank, battalion after battalion in succession, and thus complete its 
entire annihilation. Whilst, however, everything was thus operating in the 
right direction, the king himself, as if the usual clearness of his mind 
became suddenly clouded iu impenetrable gloom, gave orders for the rest of 
the army to make a halt! In truth, throughout the whole of this important 
day, Fred- erick presented in his own person and manner something so 
unaccountably gloomy aiul ie)mlsive that it rendered him totally incapable 
of attending to the ideas and observations suggested by those around him; 
he rejected every- thing they advised, and his sinister look, together with his 
bitter remarks, made them shun his presence. 


When, at the most important and decisive moment. Prince Maurice of 
Dessau ventured to represent to the monarch the serious consequences that 
must result from the change he had commanded to take place in the plan of 
the order of battle, and reiterated his observations and arguments in the 
most urgent manner possible, Frederick rode up close to his side, and with 
uplifted sword demanded, in a loud and threatening tone of voice, whether 
he would or would not obey orders. The prince at once desisted and 
withdrew ; but from that moment the fate of the day was decided. Through 
the ill-timed halt thus made the Prussian lines found themselves right in 
front of the position 
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held by the Austrians, which position they had strongly intrenched and 
made 


ius- sault, the rejiniciils wci’e swept away one after the otlier liy tlie 
ilestruetive tire of the Austrian artillery. Xo exertion, no desjierate efTort, 
eoukl now obtain the victory; fortune had changed sides. General Daun, 
already de- spairing of success at the commencement of the battle, had 


marked down with a }encil the order to sound a ri’t rent, when, just at that 
moment, the colonel of a 8axon reu’iment of caNalry having ])eicei\ed that 
the lanks of the i’russians changed their ortler of battle, resolved to delay 
execution of orders, and ])laced the otlicial ])ai)er in his pocket. The 
Austrians now- renewed tlieir attack, and the Saxon regiments of horse 
were more esi)ecially distinguished for the desperate charges they made, as 
if determined to i-evenge themselves for the injuries endured by their 
country. In order that all might not be sacrificed, orders were i.ssueil to 
make a retreat, and Daun, too well pleased to gain this, his first victory, 
over Frederick the (Ireat, did not follow in jmrsuit. The Prussians lost on 
this day 14,000 men, in killed, wounded, and jtrisoners, and 4.5 pieces of 
artillery. This formed nearly the moiety of the Prussian army, for in this 
battle 32,000 Prussians had fought against GO, 000 Austrians. ’* 


FREDERICK AFTER PRAGUE AXD KOLIX 


An interesting account of the battles of Prague and Kolin is given by Sir 
Andrew lyiitehell who was ambassador from England and w’as in 
Frederick’s camp. Ilis letters are worth riuoting in some detail liecau.se of 
the interesting light thrown upon the personality of Frederick. Whether as 
victor or sus van(|uished, he appeals an heroic figure.” 


On the (Jth of .Alay, the day of the battle of Prague, Mitchell A« writes: 
“The whole of t\w. Pru.ssian army is in tears for the loss of jMarshal 
Schwerin, one of the greatA«‘st officers this or perhaps any other country 
has produced, and one of the best of men.” 

“T had the honour” (continues litchell on the 10th) “to congratulate the king. He 
a])pi’ared in high s])irils, but nn)derate at the same time, in the midst of his gieat successes, lie said 


his brother Henry did extremely well on the right G€” that to him the success was owing there; that 


Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick also, who was on the left, w-ent afterwards and flanked the Aus- 


trians, whik they were engaged at our right; that I’rince Frank (?) of 
Brunswick had gi-eatly distinguished himself, and that he would make a 
great oflicer. The i)rince of Wiirtemberg also distinguished himself. In 
conver- sation, the king gave the preference to Prince Charles of Lorraine 
as a gen- eral, before Mar.shal Browne. At Friedbcrg, he .said. Prince 
Charles did ill, but his disposition at Torr was admirable, though liis orders 


were not obeyed. Prince Charles did not appro\e the dis])ositiou of Browne, 
and told him he would be flanked, which actually happened.” 


In another despatch of tlu^ llthof May, Mitchell repeats his praise of the 
king’s modeiation: “The king appears unflushed with victory, and moderate 
in th(^ midst of success. He highly commended to me the bcha\ioui- and 
conduct of Prince Henry, his brother, in the late battle, adding, ‘ I woidd 
say more if he were not my brother. ‘ lie likewise said that the i)rinces 
Ferdinand and Francis of Brunswick had greatly distinguished themselves; 
and every- body is full of the prai.ses of Lieutenant -(J<-neial Zietcn. 


“The number of the wounded is very considerable on both sides, and soon 
after the battle, as there was a scarcity of surgeons and wagons, the king of 
Prussia sent to Prague, to desire they would .send surgeons and wagons for 
the relief of the Austrian wounded, which was refu.sed. So they remained 
several diiys on the field of battle without dressings; but they have since 
been brought 
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to this side of the liver, and are treated in the same manner as the Prussian 
soldiers are.” 


After receipt of the despatches relative to the battle of Prague, Lord Hol- 
dcrness writes: “Tlie admiration we already had for his Prussian majesty is 
raised to the hifhest pitch. Men, women, and children are singing his 
praises. The most frantic marks of joy appear in the streets.” 


Mere admiration, however, did not licli) the king out of his dinicuUie.s. He 
therefore siiid to ]\IitchelI: “I see I have nothing to expect from England. 
The English are no longer the same people. Your want of union and steadi- 
ness has dissii)ated the natural strength of your nation, and, if the same 
con- duct is continued, England will no longer ha considered of that great 
imjior- tance in Europe.” 


Six days after these expressions (18th of June) the battle of Kolin was lost. 
“Tiic morning after the battle, ” Mitchell writes, “the Pru.ssian army 
retired to Nimburg, in perfect good order, with their baggage and artillery, 
having left behind them only some few cannon whose carriages had been 
dam- aged in the action. It is the unanimous opinion of all the officers I 
have talked with that, had the cavalry done their duty, victory was certain.” 


In a second letter of the same day he says: “The desire of the king to give 
immediate succours in lower Silesia, his impetuosity of temper, and, above 
all, the contempt he has conceived for the enemy, have been the causes of 
this defeat. He might have had more infantry with him, and there was no 
neces- sity to attack the enemy so posted. ” 


On the 29th of June, Mitchell continues: “On Monday the 27th, the king of 
Prussia arrived at Leitmeritz with fourteen battalions ; so we have here an 
army of fifty battalions and seventy-five squadrons, all in perfect good order 
and in great spirits. When the king rode along the front of the camp, the 
soldiers of themselves turned out of their tents, and said, ‘ Give us but an 
op- portunity, we will revenge what has happened. ‘ An Austrian officer 
said, ‘ We have re]Milsed the attack, but have not gained the battle. ‘ The 
king bears his misfortune greatly, though it is the first of the kind he has 
ever met with. Since his arrival here he was pleased to describe to me the 
whole action of the 18th. He says the posts the Austrians occupied were 
indeed too strong, but he does not think them stronger than those he drove 
them from in the bat- tle of Prague. He had too few infantry, and it was not 
the enemies’ soldiers, but their artillery (upwards of two hundred and fifty 
cannon), well posted, that made his men retire. 


“He imputes the loss of this battle to the ardour of his soldiers, who at- 
tacked the enemy in front, contrary to his orders ; for by the disposition he 
had made his left wing only was to have attacked the right of the Austrians 
in flank. This they did with great success, took several batteries, advanced 
two hundred paces beyond them, and, having gained the flank of the enemy, 
put- them in great confusion. From this riglit wing he had intended to di-aw 
troops to support the attack on the left, if there should be occasion; and by 
remaining in the position he had placed it in, the left of the enemy would 
have been kept in respect, and could not have acted. But the good eifects of 


they were subjected to Egypt ; and, lastly, had been attached to the Greek 
kingdom of Syria. Nor is it probable that the Jews would have made any 
vigorous efforts to obtain freedom and self-government, if they had been 
ruled with tolerance and moderation. But the boundless cruelty and insane 
impiety of Antiochus were too much for endurance, by men of such energy 
and intellect as the Jews. Besides, the time was peculiarly appropriate for 
such an attempt. The disjointed fragments of the Macedo-Grecian Empire 
were becoming daily more feeble and disorganised; while the mighty power 
of Rome was steadily advancing, giving constant evidence of her great 
purpose and destiny — to govern the world. It was, therefore, the manifest 
policy of Rome to encourage, rather than to suppress, efforts made by 
states, subject to the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, for the purpose of 
obtaining independence. Under such circumstances Judas commenced his 
martial career. £» 


Sepulchbe at Siloam, the so-called Monolith 


CHAPTER X. THE MACCABAAN WAR 


The Hebrews had not only their Exodus but also their War of Independence. 
Their Garibaldi bore the name of Judas, from which his memory should 
take some of the stain. To this name was added the epithet of “Hammer” or 
” Maccabseus.” The ancient Hebrew valour was at last aroused from its 
deathlike slumber. Those Jews who would rather endure wrong from man 
than do wrong in the sight of God, were not all willing nor in the long run 
able to maintain an attitude of patient suffering. They saw that war was not 
always one-sided, and that when their escape was cut off they must at last 
be brought by despair to defend themselves. So the sluggish mass gradually 
became thoroughly leavened, until even cowards took heart, and the 
national spirit was stirred to its very depths. 


this dis]iositiou were entirely defeated by the too gieat ardour of his 
soldiers towiirds tlie centre, who, uuhapi)ily seeing the ])rogiess the left 
wingwas mak- ing, and eager to share in the victory which they began to 
think certain, at- tacked first a village, which lay a little to the centre of the 
Austrian army, which they took, and then the whole Prussian wing engaged, 
and was by that means exposed to the dreadful fire of the Austrian battery 
and lines, whose artillei-y were all charged with cartridge shot. 


“The cause of these misfortunes is chiefly owing to the great success the 
king of Prussia’s army has had in eight successive battles against the 
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Austrians, and particularly at tin- victory of I’ lafiiic. wliich mado liis 
Prussian majesty sauj/uiiic that he could force tlieui from the most 
advaiitajjeous jiosi- tion, and, indeed, one must W more thau mau to he so 
absolutely free from jiresumption after such a series of successes. Iam 
infornu’d that the king, unaccustomed to ilis;ii)j)oiutinent, was a {iootl deal 
dejected after the battle. He has now recovered his spiiits, and applies 
him.self as usual to business. I had yestei’day a very long convor.sation 
with him. lie talks very rea.sonably and with great coolness upon the 
unha])py event. He sees, in the full extent, what may be the conse(|\uences to 
him, to his family, and to all Euro])e; but he feais them not, and has taken 
his party. He thinks another battle lost must end in his luin, and therefore 
will be cautious of venturing; but he will not lose a faM)urable opportunity. 
What ehietly distresses him is the; number of his enemies, and the attacks 
they are threateuing iu the dilTereut i)arts of his very extended dominions. 


“Tlie king .said, G€~ I will now speak to yoii as a private man. You know my 
aversion to all subsidies G€” that I ever refuse them. I thought, and I think 
still, it is too mean a footing for nu’ to put myself ujion. Considering the 
great progress of my enemies, 1 wi.sh, however, to know wh(!ther 1 nuiy 
depend upon assistance, and how far, on the loss of my revenues. I have still 
good hopes to be able to do without any pecuniary a.ssi,stanco ; and I give 
you my word that nothing but absolute and irresistible necessity shall 
makc^ me beany bunh’u to my allies; and the kinder their dispositions are, I 


will be the more cautious of abusing them. ‘ For uiue months together, ” 
adds Mitchell, ” in con- sequence of the internal dissension of England, the 
king has been answered with fair words. But in the situation his afl’airs are 
now in, there is no time to be lost ; if England will not endeavour to save 
hiiu, he must sa'e himself as he can.” 


THE DEATH OF .SOPHIK DOROTHEA 


On the 2Sth of June, ten days after the battle of Kolin, died Sophie Doro- 
thea, th(> mother of King F’rederick. Mitehell speaks in several despatches 
of Frederick’s unfeigned and ])r(> found sorrow. 


“The king” (he writes on the 2nd of July) “h;x,s seen nobody since he has 
received this news, and I hear he is deeply alllicted. His grief, I am sure, is 
sincere; for never did any man give stronger marks of duty and afiection 
than he has done on every occasion to his mother ; and no mother ever 
deserved better of all her children t haii she did. Yesterday, ” he continues 
on the 4th of July, “the king sent for me, which was the first time he had 
seeu anybody since he received the news of the death of his mother. 1 had 
the honour to remain with him some hours in his closet: I must own to your 
lordship I was most sincerely affVct<>d to see him indulging his grief, and 
giving way to the warmest filial artections by recalling to mind the many 
obligations he had to his late mother, and repeating to me her .sufferings, 
and the manner in which she bore them, the good she did to everybody, and 
the comfort he had to have coutrihuted to make the latter [)art of hei’ lif(^ 
easy and agreeable. 


“The king was pleased to tell me a great di’al of the ])rivate history of his 
family, and the manner in which he had been educated: owning, at the 
Siime time, the loss he felt for the want of proper education ; blaming his 
father, but with great candour and gentleness, and acknowledging that in 
his youth he had been rtonrdi, and deser\cd his father’s indignation, which, 
however, the late king, from the impetuosity of his tem])er, had carried too 
far. He told nu^ that, by his mother’s persuasion and that of his sister of 
Uayreuth, he had given a writing, under his hand, declaring he never would 
marry any other person than the princess Emilia of England ; that this wa.s 
very wrong 
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and liacl provoked his father. He said he could not excuse it, but from his 
youth and want of experience. That this promise unhappily was discovered 
by the late Queen Caroline, to whom it was intrusted, having shown or 
spoken of it to the late General Diemar. He had betrayed the secret to 
Seckendorf, who told it to the king of Prussia. Upon this discovery, and his 
scheme of making his escape, his misfortunes followed. 


” He told me, with regard to making his escape, that he had long been un- 
happy, and hardly used by his father. But what made him resolve upon it 
was that one day his father struck him, and pulled him by the hair, and in 
this dishevelled condition he was obliged to pass the parade ; that, from 
that moment, he was resolved, cost wluit it might, to venture it; that during 
his imprisonment at Kiisti-in he had been treated in the harshest manner, 
and brought to the window to see Katte beheaded, and that he had fainted 
away ; 


that ‘ might have made his escape and saved himself, the Danish minister 


having given him notice; but he loitered, he believed, on account of some 
girl he was fond of. 


“The king said the happiest years of his life were those he spent at ,” 


a house he had given to his brother. Prince Henry. There he retired after his 
imprisonment, and remained till the death of the late king. His chief 
amusement was study, and making up for the want of education by reading, 
making extracts, and conversing with sensible people and men of taste. The 
king talked much of the obligation he had to the queen his mother, and of 
his affection to his sister, the princess of Bayreuth, with whom he had been 
bred. He observed that the harmony which had been maintained in his 
family was greatly owing to the education they had had, which, though 
imperfect and defective in many things, was good in this: that all the 
children had been brought up, not as princes, but as the children of private 
persons. ”/ 


FREDERICK ASSAILED ON ALL SIDES 


What a change of fortune was this to Frederick! After having been on the 
point of capturing an entire army in the very capital of the country, and thus 
extinguishing, at the first moment of its commencement, and in the short 
space of eight months, the most dreadful war, he found himself forced to 
raise the siege of Prague, and abandon Bohemia altogether. The allies of 
Austria, after this unexpected victory, resumed operations with greater 
activity than ever. The Russians invaded the kingdom of Prussia, the Swedes 
pursued their preparations more vigorously, and two French ar- mies 
crossed the Rhine in order to attack the territories of Hesse and Hanover, 
and thence to march against the hereditary states of Prussia. 


One of these armies, under the command of Prince Soubise, advanced tow- 
ards Thuringia, in order to form a junction with the imperial forces under 
the orders of the prince of Saxe Hildburghausen ; whilst Marshal d’Estrees, 
who commanded the leading French army, on entering Hanover, fought and 
beat the duke of Cumberland at the head of the Anglo-Germanic troops, on 
the 26th of July, near Hastenbeck, on the Weser. This defeat was produced 
through the inexperience of the English general ; for his army, although 
limited in force, had, nevertheless, obtained considerable advantages 
through the cour- age and good generalship of the hereditary prince of 
Brunswick, and had forced the French general to sound a retreat, when the 
duke, to the no little surprise and indignation of everyone, abandoned the 
field of battle, nor halted in his shameful retreat until he reached the Elbe 
near Stade. Nay, to complete 


[‘ The space for the name is left blank in the MS., but M. von Raumer thinks 
it may be Katte. ] 


‘ Without doubt, Rheinsberg. 
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the disgiiico, ho was foici’d shortly |U’terwards to conclude at (“loslor 
.Seven, on the i>tli of September, a convention by which he enjia}j;cd to 


disband his troops, and jjive np to the French Hanover, Hesse, the duchy of 
Hrunswiek, and the wlioU” of the country situateil between the \‘eser and 
the Khiue. 


The duke of Kichelieu, who succeeded D’lOstn’es in tlu; connuand of tiie 
French troojis, drained the country by e\ery ])ossible means. The bad repu- 
tation of the French army contributed not a little to gain over the hearts of 
the majority of the people throughout Geiinany in favour of tiie cause of 
Fred- erick. Indeed, it was almost inconceivable ‘ ii what joy the jteo])!*’ generally 
received tiie news of the victories he gained, altiiongh jx-rhaps at th( same moment their own 
princes, as members of the imperial states, weie in arms against him. Jiut 
much t>f this feeling was produced, likewise, through be- holding how 
Fr(>derick, with the aid only of his own ]*russians, had to contend against 
hordes of barbarians from the east, a.s well as the hated and most for- 
midable enemy from the west; Avhilst in the interior he had to face the Aus- 
trian armies comjiosed of soldiers all differing in language, customs, and 
man- ners, but all ccpiaily eager after ])illage, including Hungarians, 
Croatians, and pandours. Had Frederick carried on the war merely against 
the Austrians and other Germans, true patriots would only have de])lored 
iho, blindness of the hostile parties in thus contending against each other 
when they ought, on the contrary, to have sheathed the sword and held out 
to each other the hand of fraternal peace and friendship. The north of 
Germany was more especially attached to Frederick, ranking itself on the 
side of his own people, and partici- pating iu their joys and sorrows; for as 
that was the seat of war against the French, the cause of Frederick was 
regarded as that of Germany. 


The convention of Clo.ster Seven paved the way for the French as far as the 
Elbe and ‘Magdeburg itself; and their second army, now united with the 
imperial troops, was already in Thuringia, and made preparations for 
depriv- ing the Prussians of the whole of Saxony, whence the latter received 
their stores and supplies of provisions. 


THE BATTLE OF GROSS JAGERNDORF (AUGUST 30TH, 17.57) 


This was not the only side by which Frederick wavS hard pressed. The 
Swedes spread themselves throughout the whole of Pomerauia and 


ITkermark, and laid those countries under heavy contributions, whilst they 
had only to avail themselves of their whole force in order to advance direct 
upon Berlin itself, and make themselves, with scarcely any opposition, 
masters of that city. The Eussian general, Apraxin, had already entered 
Prussia with one hundred thousand men, and to oppose him Field-Marshal 
Lehwald had only twenty- four thousand men; nevertheless, he was forced 
to give th<^ Russians battle, however great the Siicrifice, as Frederick sent 
him strict orders to drive out these barbarians and put an end to their 
devastations. Accordingly the action took place at Gross Jiigerndorf, near 
Wehlau ; but the most tindauuted and desperate courage displayed by the 
Prussians Mas employed in vain against a force .so overwhelming." The 
Prussians advanced in three columns through the forests against the left 
flank of the Ku.ssians. They threw back the Russian cavalry and the lir.st 
line of infantry and captured three batteries. The ]{ussian artillery (he, 
however, l)roke (he lanks of (he assailant, and they yieldc(I wlirn (ienei;>I 
Ivoinanzov biouglit into action twenty fresh battalions on the threatened 
Russian left.” Ij<'hwald was forced to retreat, after a loss of several 
thou.sand men, and thus J'russia now appeared irretrievably lost G€” when, 
to the astonishment of all, Apraxin, instead of advancing, withdrew to the 
Rus.sian frontiers ten days after the battle he had gained. 
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Thus we linil, from time to time, the troubled path of Frederick illumiued by 
a glimmering ray of hoi)e, whieh appeiu’ed to lead him on to better for- 
tune. This time it originated in the serious illness of the empress Elizabeth 
of Riissia ; and the grand ehancellor Hestuschef, believing her death close 
at hand, and having his eye directed to her successor, Peter G€” son of the 
duke of Holstein and an admirer and friend of the Prussian hero â€” lost 
not a moment in commanding General Apraxin to withdraw his troops from 
the Prussian dominions. This enabled the army under Lehwald to march 
against the Swedes, who, on the approach of the Prussians, evacuated the 
entire country and retreated as far as Stralsund and Riigeu.” 


BATTLES OF EOSSBACH AND LEUTHEN (1757 A.D.) 


Autumn fell, and Frederick’s fortune seemed fading with the leaves of 
summer. He had, however, merely sought to gain time in order to recruit his 
diminished army; and Daun having, with his usual tardiness, neglected to 
pursue him, he suddenly took the field against the imperials under the duke 
of Saxe-Hildburghausen and the French under Soubise. The two armies met 
on the 5th of November, 1757, on the broad plain arouud Leipsic, near the 
vil- lage of Rossbach, not far from the scene of the famous encounters of 
earlier times. The enemy, three times superior in number to the Prussians, 
lay in a half-circle with a view of surrounding the little Prussian camp, and, 
certain of victory, had encumbered themselves with a numerous train of 
women, wig- makers, barbers, and modistes from Paris. The French camp 
was one scene of confusion and gaiety. On a sudden, Frederick sent 
General Seidlitz with his cavalry amongst them, and an instant dispersion 
took place, the troops flying In every direction without attempting to defend 
themselves G€” some Swiss, who refused to yield, alone excepted. The 
Germans on both sides showed their delight at the discomfiture of the 
French. An Austrian coming to the rescue of a Frenchman, who had just 
been captured by a Prussian, “Brother German, ” exclaimed the latter, “let 
me have this French rascal!” “Take him and keep him ! ” replied the 
Austrian, riding off. The scene more resembled a chase than a battle. The 
imperial army (Eeichmrmee) was thence nicknamed the runaway (Reissaus) 
army. Ten thousand French were taken prisoners. The loss on the side of the 
Prussians amounted to merely one hun- dred and sixty men. The booty 
consisted chiefly in objects of gallantry be- longing rather to a boudoir than 
to acamp. The French army perfectly re- sembled its mistress, the marquise 
de Pompadour. ‘ 


The Austrians had, meanwhile, gained great advantages to the rear of the 
Prussian army, had beaten the king’s favourite, General Winterfeld, at Moys 
in Silesia, had taken the important fortress of Schweidnitz and the 
metropolis, Breslau, whose commandant, the duke of Bevern (a collateral 
branch of the house of Brunswick), had fallen into their hands whilst on a 
reconnoitring expedition. Frederick, immediately after the battle of 
Rossbach, hastened into Silesia, and, on his march thither, fell in with a 
body of two thousand young Silesians, who had been captured in 
Schweidnitz, but, on the news of the victory gained at Rossbach, had found 


means to regain their liberty and had set off to his rencontre. The king, 
inspirited by this reinforcement, hur- 


‘ Seidlitz, who covered himself with glory on this occasion, was the best 
horseman of the day. He is said to have once ridden iinder the sails of a 
windmill when in motion. One day, when standing on the bridge over the 
Oder at Frankfort, being asked l)y Frederick what he would do if blocked 
up on both sides by the enemy, he leaped, without replying, into the deep 
current and swam to shore. The Black Hussars with the death’s head on 
their caps chiefly distinguished themselves during this war. 
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riod onwards, and, at Ixnitlien, near Rioslaii, j\aincd diic of the most 
brilliant victoriA«\s ovor the Anstrians durinj; this wai-. Makin;:: a false 
attaek nixm the rifjlit wini;. he suddenly tui’iied Ujion the left. “Here are 
the Wiuteniherfiers, Siiid he; “they will le the (irst to make way for us! ” 
He trusted to the incli- nation of these troops, who were ztnilous 
Protestants, in his favour. They instantly pive way and Daun’s line t)f battlt^ 
was destroyed. Dnrinj; the niicht, he threw two battalions of {jrenadiers 
into Lissa, and, aceomjjanied by some of his staff, entered the castle, wlicre, 
mectinj^ with a number of Aus- trian generals and olheers, he civilly 
saluted them and a.sked, “Can one get a lod<;inc; here too? " The 
Austriansmijjht have seized tlie whol(> party, but were so thnndeist ruik 
that they yielded their swoids, the king treating them with extreme civility. 
Charles of Lori’aine, weary of his unvarying ill luck, re- signed the 
command and w;us nominated governor of the Netherlands, where he 
gained great ])opularity. At Ijtnithen twenty-one thousand Anstrians fell 
into Frederick’s hands; in Breslau, which shortly afterwards capitulated, he 
took seventeen thousand more, so that his prisoners exceeded his army in 
niuuber.” 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


Four grand battles and numerous actions more or less important had com- 
bined to make the year 17.57 one of the most sanguinary to be found in 


historj’. Eoth parties had sutlicit-ntly tested their strength against each 
other; and Frederick now olVered at the court of Vienna terms of peace, 
manifesting by this the principles of ancient Eome â€” not to propose peace 
until after he had gained a victoi-y. But the em]>ress Maria Theresa still 
continued too much embittered against the con([neror of Silesia to admit of 
the acceptance of his projjosals; and, in addition to this, every care had 
been taken to conceal from her the heavy lo.sses sustained by her army at 
the battle of Lenthen, as well as the distressed condition to which the war 
had reduced her .states. She was likewise influenced in her resolution by 
France who insisted upon the continu- ation of the war in (Jermany, 
otherwise that power would be obliged to con- tend alone against England. 
PI(!nce the offers of Frederick were rejected, and preparations for a fresh 
cam] )aign renewed on a. more extensive scale than ever. Prince Charles of 
[jorraine, who had lost tlie eon tide nee both of the army and of tli(^ 
country, was forced to resign the chief command. It was found, however, 
extremely difficult to meet with his substitute, for the brave field- mar.shal 
Xada.sti, owing to the jealou.sy and intrigue excited again.st him, was 
com] )letely sujiplanted; and eventually the choice was fixed upon Field- 
Mar- shal Dann, for whose reputation the victoiy of Kolin had effectc’d far 
more than his otherwi.se natural tardine. ‘vs of action and irresolution 
merited. 


The French armies were likewise reinforced, and another general-in-chief, 
Count Clermont, was appointed instead of the duke of ]{ichelieu. The latter, 
accordingly, returned to France with all the millions he had exacted, during 
the period of liis .service, U])on which he lived iu the most extravagiint, 
gor- gr-ons style, in the face of the whole world, and in defiance of all 
shame and disgust. ]{ussia also joined in the desiie for a continuation of the 
war, and the chancellor B(>stusclief, who had in the previous year I’ccalled 
the army from Prussia, was removed from offic(>, and another leader. 
General Fermor, was placed at the head of the Knssian troops; he, in fact, 
lo.st not a moment, hut inaiclied at once against Pi’ussia, in the month of 
Januaiy. and con(|uered the kingdom without any icsistaiu’c, owing to the 
absence of (Jeneral Lehwald, who with the army was then in Pomei’ania, 
contending against the Swedes. 


In order to oi)])ose and make a .stand against such .serious and 
overwhelm- ing danger, Frederick was forced to summon together the entire 
and extreme 
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resources of liis own (loiuinioiis, as well as those of the Saxon territories. 
Levies iu money and trciops were forthwith made with equal activity and 
rigour, and the king found liiuiself reduced to the necessity of coining 
counter- feit money for the payment of liis troops G€” a measure which such 
a case of ex- treme necessity alone can justify or excuse. He knew, liowever, 
too well that, since the feudal system of war had been succeeded by that of 
modern times, the grand i)iiiici])le u\Mn which war nuist now be carried on 
was founded upon the employment of its intInential agent â€” money. For 
as regarded allies ujion whom he might place dependence, he possessed 
only England and a few princes in the north of Germany, aud these were 
already paralysetl by the dis- graceful Convention of Closter Seven. 


Fortune, however, served him very favourably at this momeut iu England; 
the [Jritish uation, always ready to acknowledge and appreciate patriotic 
achievements in every quarter, was inspired by the battle of Eossbach with 
the greatest enthusiasm for Frederick, whilst the most complete disgust was 
generally excited against the shameful Convention of Closter Seven. In ac- 
cordance w’ ith these feelings, the celebrated William Pitt, who had j ust 
been appointed prime minister, caused this treaty, which had not as yet been 
con- firmed, to be at once disavowed, and determined to continue the war 
with renewed vigour. The army was forthwith augmented, and the 
appointment of its leader was intrusted to Frederick himself. His eagle eye 
soon fixed upon the genius best adapted for its extraordinary powers to be 
chosen to co- operate with himself, and he accordingly furnished the allied 
army with a truly distinguished chief, Ferdinand, duke of Bruuswick, who 
by his good generalship so well justified Frederick’s choice that his name 
will ever con- tinue to maintain its brilliant position on thfe side of that of 
the great king, in the records of this sanguinary war. 


This was not to be a war for independence, distorted by priests into a war of 
faith; but Israel from the start was fighting for its religion, the root of its 
national existence. This origin of the war ennobled it also in its 
continuation, when it aimed at and gained political freedom. 


The beginning of resistance to the oppression of conscience, the first active 
opposition to violence, was made by Mattathias, a priest who, to avoid 
unreasonable demands and persecution, had retired to his birthplace, 

Modin. But hither came also the servants of the king. When commanded to 
sacrifice to the heathen gods and thus set a good example to others, 
Mattathias steadfastly refused. When a Jew prepared to make such a 
sacrifice before his eyes, he struck him down at the altar, and also slew the 
Syrian captain. Then he escaped to the mountains with his five sons and his 
followers. His flight was the signal for many orthodox families to flee to the 
desert and take up their abode in the caverns of the mountains. 


An armed force was sent out against them from Jerusalem. As they would 
not lift their hands in self-defence on the Sabbath, about one thousand, 
including women and children, were slaughtered. Then Mattathias took 
counsel with his followers, and it was decided that henceforth, though they 
would themselves make no attack on the Sabbath, they would nevertheless, 
if attacked, defend themselves. As the forces of Mattathias grew, raids were 
undertaken in all directions, altars were overthrown, newborn 


147 


According to a plan agreed upon between Frederick and himself, the duke 
opened the campaign in the month of February, and, marching at the head 
of his small army, he surjorised the French in their winter quartei-s, where 
they were living iu abundance aud luxury at the expense of the Ilauovciians 
and Hessians; the odds between the two armies were great, for the duke had 
only 30,000 men against their 100,000. But with him all his measui-es were 
so well calculated, whilst on the part of his adversaries so much negligence 
and frivol- ity existed, in combination with the incapacity of their general, 
that in a very few weeks the duke completely succeeded in driving them out 
of the entire country situated between the Aller and Weser, aud the Weser 
and the Rhine, their haste being so great that they abandoned all their 
provisions and am- munition, and more than 11,000 were taken prisoners by 
the allied army. They recrossed the Rhine near Diisseldorf, hoping there to 
be secure; iu this, however, they deceived themselves. Duke Ferdinand 
pursued them to the other side of the Rhine, attacked them at Crefeld, aud, 
in spite of their superiority in numbers, he put them completely to rout, 
causing them a loss of 7,000 slain. After this battle the city of Diisseldorf 
surreudered to the duke, and his light cavalry scoured the country 
throughout the Austrian Netherlands, even to the very gates of Brussels 
itself. 


Frederick, during this interval, had not been idle. He commenced with 
laying siege to Schweidnitz, which strong and important place still 
remained in the hands of the Austrians, aud carried it by assault on the 18th 
of April. Field-Marshal Daun meantime remained stationary in Bohemia, 
and used every exertion to cut off the march of Frederick into that country, 
for he fully expected to be attacked there by the king. But whilst he 
imagined himself perfectly secure, Frederick suddenly broke camp with his 
army, and instead of proceeding to Bohemia, advanced, by forced marches, 
to Moravia, aud laid siege to Olmiitz. In this expedition was shown the 
peculiarity of Frederick’s 
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genius, which hnl him to undertaken (lie iiiosl hold, exd-aoidinaty, and in- 
iiloiis enterprises, whilst his constant aim and j;lory were to lake his enemy 


Dy sur- prise; and ou tliis occasion he was more es] )ecially inllnenced by 
the idea that, if he once became master of tUmiitz, lie would then have the 
command of the most important position in an Austrian territory hitherto 
jierfeclly undis- turbed, and thus be enabled to threaten the immediate 
\icinity o( 'ienua itself. Fortune, however, did not this time second his bold 
design; the place defended itself with the greatest bravery; the inhabitants 
of the country, faithful to their empress, ones the Prussians as far as 


Their nio-enieiits. By this means Daun was enabled to intercei)t and seize 
upon a convoy of three thous;ind wagons, ui)ou the arrival of which the 
entire success of the siege depended; whence it was obliged to be given up. 
But now the retreat into Silesia w;vs blocked up; and Daun, having taken 
jiossession of every road, felt certain that he had caught the enemy within 
his own net. Frederick, however, suddenly turned back, and marching 
across ue mountains, riven iu Pone; wiete mne USENET AT 


ee e sieeve aeacoue a so soon again had not idie invasion 


of the Kiissians recalled him to Pome- rania and Neimiark. Accordingly he 
recrossed the mountains from Bohemia into Silesia, and leaving JIarshal 
Keith behind to protect the country he hastened with fourteen thoiLsaud 
men to attack the Kussians. ” 


THE E.VITLE OF ZOENDORF (1758 A.D.) 


Claiisewitz” describes the battle as the most interesting of the whole war. 
And he is right : it is one of the most interesting in all history. We know of 
no other instance where two opposing forces have revolved about each 
other in such a vortex. 


As it was impossible to outflank the right wing of the Russian army which 
had the Zabern hollow iu rear, King Frtiderick determined to make a frontal 
attack. He liad long recognised that lu^ must not, as in his liist war, rely so 
exclusively on liis solid infantry, drilled by the old Dessauer ; that, 
contending with the great numerical .strength iu artillery of the .Vnstrians 
and Bu-ssians, he mu.st overwhelm one point by multiplying his attacks in 
that direction. We .see him here bringing up masses of artillery, and in the 


first place direct- ing a continued tire of sixty heavy cannon against the spot 
he desired to attack. 


In every account the effect of this terrible fire in the very heart of the Rus- 
sian position is mentioned. The left Prussian wing was to lead the attack. 
According to custom, thtn king placed a vanguard of eight grenadier 
battalions in front of the two divisions of this wing, so that in the actual 
attack three divisions were there to support each other. Only here, as at 
Kolin, the in- structions of the royal g(>neial were very indif! ‘erently 
carried out. It often happens in war that things easy in conceiitioii are 
exticniely dillicult to exe- cute. The eight battalions of the vanguard 
remainetl as described with their left wing in the Zabern hollow, but the 
leader of the first division thought he ought to remain on the right with the 
reserved right wing. The battalion marched right and closed in. The second 
division followed the sjune direc- tion, and remained far behind. The fir.st 
ranged itself close to the right of the vanguard, and remained inexact line 
with it, and so eventually came upon the enemy, not in three divisions but in 
one thin line, with no reserve. After a brief fire on both sides, the whole left 
wing of the Prussian divisiou was driven back in great disoi-der. 
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It hiis been remarked that it was here King Frederick realised for the first 
time tliat his ohi and trusted infantry from Prague and Kolin was uo longer 
adequate to his needs. This remark, however, hardly seems to apply just 
here, for it was tlic East Prussian regiments that gave way and fled â€” that 
is to say, those regiments that till this moment liad suHVrcd least, 
sustaining rela- tively iusiguitieant losses and eounting only a few roeruits 
among their almost untouehed ranks of seasoned men. It is indeed said that 
the king never for- gave this regiment for its flight at Zorndorf. 


It is known that the right wing of the Russians, probably without receiv- ing 
any decisive word of command, started olf amidst loud hurrahs to follow 
the flying Prussians, and seemed able to mo\e forward only some few 
hundred paces without falling into disorder. Seidlitz, whose fame rests on 
this day above all others, used the moment, dashed with his squadrons 


across the Za- beru valley, repulsed the Russian cavalry, who themselves 
were in pursuit, and so utterly routed the Russian infantry that those of their 
men who escaped the Prussian swords were not able to form again or to 
reappear on the field that day. 


The left wing of the Russians stood on the farther side, in the east of the 
Galgen (Gallows) hollow, and so protected against a flank attack from the 
cav- alry under Seidlitz was quite undisturbed; but it was obliged, after the 
defeat of the right wing, to await quietly, or rather inactively, any further 
events, since there was no possibility of turning the now doubtful result of 
the fight by means of an attack in the rear. Seidlitz, who could not start out 
with his cavalry on any further enterprise from the field of victory, led them 
back to Zorndorf, there to reorganise them and let the horses rest. An at- 
tempt was also made to reorganise the infantry of the left wing, and this ap- 
parently succeeded G€” but only apparently. In consequence occurred a 
pause of two hoiu-s’ duration in the battle, which was occupied by a 
cannonade. During this, the king ordered the right wing of his infantry to 
press forward a little, so as to engage the enemy’s attention. 


About three o’clock began what may be called a second battle. This again 
came near being lost to the Prussians, and again it was Seidlitz who with 
his cavalry rode to the rescue and changed into victory what might have 
been de- feat. This time it was the right wing of the Prussians which was to 
attack the extreme left of the Russians at Doppel (double) valley. The 
Prussian left wing, formed from those battalions which had suffered defeat 
earlier in the day, was held in reserve. The Russians made an unexpected 
rush, partly between the Zabern and Galgen hollows, partly between the 
latter and Doppel hollow. Those in this latter direction pursued, and after 
some initial success came to grief in attacking the Prussian infantry ; the 
other division once more chased the Prussian battalions of the left wing till 
they fled in wild disorder as far as Wilkersdorf. 


But Seidlitz closed with his cavalry the breach once more made in the order 
of battle and drove back the Russian cavalry, which was partly de- stroyed, 
into the swamps near Quartschen, and then fell upon the Russian infantry. 
The right wing of the Prussian infantry broke at the same time into the 
ranks of the Russians, and the end was a complete rout of all that re- 
mained of the Russian force which had taken the field that day. This was 
preceded by a final struggle with naked weapons, a mode of combat which 
has scarcely ever been resorted to in modern warfare. It was about ten 


thousand cavalry and nine battalions numbering not more than five 
thousand men, which defeated the entire Russian military force. 


Late in the evening, the Prussian generals succeeded in getting their troops 
drawn up in line in fair order, in a position where the right wiag had the 
river Miitzel on its rear, whilst the left extended to Zorndorf. The Russians 
also. 
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diielly through the endoavonrs of General Deiuikov, or Deinicomle ius this 
':uukA»is should really he called, sought to get soiue of their trooi)s iuto 
order, and to muster them l)ehiud Gallows hollow. It is siiid that at lirst he 
could get together only about two tliousand infantry and nearly one 
tliousand cav- alry; hut these must luive been ([uiekly augmented. Fo7- the 
dispersed sol- diers must soon ha\(‘ be<'n impressed with tii<' fa(-t that 
their only .siifety from the embittered jjcasantry lay in holding together in 
force. 


A liist attack on the ijositioii, wliich live Prussian battalions were to under- 
take, failed, as the king himself relates, because the Prussian soldiers, 
finding the Russian war-chest in Gallows hollow, remained to plunder it, 
and laden with booty retraced their steps instead of pressing forward. The 
wounded general, afterwards Field-Marshal Psmin, met with some troops 
which had been cut otF from the main body, on the Drewitz heath. These 
troo])s used the night for the reeo\ery of the baggage which had been taken 
along the Laudberg road nesu-ly as far as Great Kamiu. Already in the 
morning, on the defeat of the right wing, General Fermor had been 
compelled with many other generals to flee before the Prussian cavalry. 
Wliere he had been wan- dering through the day is not known ; it is certain 
only that it was late in the evening before he rejoined his troops. 


The loss of the Russians was officially estimated at 21,529 men, among 
whom were about 2,000 prisoners. But when it is remembered that the four 
infantry regiments under Panin, which numbered before the battle 4, 595 
men, suffered a loss, according to this general’s special report, of 3,120 men 


(1,389 dead and 1,725 wounded), and that after the fight there remained 
only 1,475 rank and file, one is temjitedto believe that the entire loss was no 
doubt some- what greater. The Prussians had also lost one third of their 
men, and the result of the battle had not quite answered the king’s 
expectations, in spite of greater sacrifices than had been anticipated. 


RUSSIAN TACTICS 


The king had certainly not reckoned on so obstinate a resistance as he had 
here encountered. He had had no personal experience of the bravery and 
powers of endurance of the Russians, and here their staying power, on 
which he had not reckoned, was increased by many ])eculiar external 
circumstances. That with all their bravery excn liiissiaii infantry might in 
certain circum- stances take refuge in flight was proved a year later at the 
battle of Kuners- dorf, though in this case complete dispersal was as good 
as impossible. The tightly packed condition of the Russians was in itself 
sufiScient hindrance, and still more the impassable swamp almost 
immediately in the rear of the army. The destruction of an enemy’s army on 
the field itself is practically possible only in case of an enormous number of 
prisoners being taken. But the Russians would not submit ; they carried 
resistance to the farthest po.ssibh point G€” not certainly out of principle 
or “Roman pride “: their obstinacy had other reasons more peculiar to 
themselves ; for instance, European war was new to them, and the soldier, 
not knowing that he could surrender himself prisoner, understood only 
fighting with the Turks, where men were simply mown down as soon as tliey 
ccused to defend themselves. In the Prus.sian officer’s account of the 
plundering of tlie war-chest, it is plainly shown that the Russian resistance 
was no mere question of tactics, carried out under a tactician, but the 
resistance of desperate men who had no ho])e of rescue and who wished to 
sell their lives as dearly as they might. Finally, in tlie Russian reports, it 
was stated that ])art of the troojis, having plundered the stores of brandy in 
the baggage, raged about the battle-field in the madness of iutoxica- 
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tiou; that the men shot at each other bliucUy aud struck down their own 
otlicers. 


At daybreak on the 26th of August the Russians from their position on the 
Zabern ground opened a lively cannonade, and went through some 
manoeuvres as if tliey intended attacking G€” no doubt merely to impose on 
their enemy and Siive thenisehes from an assault, so that they might get 
safely through the day without further mishap, and under cover of the 
sheltering darkness venture on the dangerous retreat rouud the left wing of 
the Prussian force. 


lu order to attain this end, Fermor had recourse to another plan, which was 
really stupidly conceived, as it betrayed in what great danger he felt him- 
self to be ; he proposed a truce, ostensibly for the purpose of burying the 
dead. The truce was refused by the Prussians, but nevertheless King 
Frederick could not decide upon making a fresh attack. The Prussian army, 
drawn up in line as it now was between the Miitzel swamps and the laud 
surrounding Zorn- dorf, was to all appearances, compared with the forces 
the Russian generals had at the same time drawn up in line upon the 
Zabern ground, the superior in numbers ; but still the king might have very 
good reasons for not renewing the fight. 


After the enormous expenditui-e of ammunition the day before, his troops 
were no longer lavishly supplied, aud this alone was an all-suificient reason 
for not pushing matters to extremities. But besides this, the Prussian army 
being now ou the march and in readiness for battle, a few hours of the night 
for rest under arms could be afforded. The men had so far eaten nothing, or 
as good as nothing, aud were completely exhausted. It is natural enough 
that King Frederick, after his experience of the preceding day, should uot be 
inclined under these circumstances to place great confidence in his infantry. 
Then, no doubt, the king reasoned with himself that the Russian army, even 
as things stood, was sufficiently disabled for the rest of the campaign, aud 
scarcely yet in condition to hazard a decisive move ; that it would therefore 
be unwise to place again in jeopardy the success of the previous day. 


The Russians set against their unwilling detention in the Zabern hollow the 
advantage that the greater part of their troops, wandering desultorily in the 
neighbourhood, would be enabled to find their way back to their flag. Only 


about two thousand of these scattered men fell prisoners into the hands of 
the Prussians. During the following night the Russians marched back to 
their barricade of wagons near Great and Lil:tle Kamiu, and intrenching 
them- selves in this position had nevertheless already forsaken it on the 
evening of the 31st, in order to unite themselves on the 1st of September, at 
Landsberg on the Warthe, with the cavalry brought there by Rumiintzow von 
Schwedt. Here they remained till the 19th of September.! ? 


THE BATTLE OF HOCHKIRCH (17.58 A.D.) 


The four weeks from September 12th to October 14th in Lusatia, where 
Frederick the Great opposed Field-Marshal Daun, chiefly in his camp at 
Stol- pen, have a sort of strategical reputation, because of the skill in 
manoeuvring shown by both generals. The whole case was reduced to very 
simple elements. Frederick the Great advanced aud took up a position near 
Dresden, where he could easily replenish his commissariat. Daun had 
several advance posts on the Bautzen road, the principal one being near 
Radeberg, under Laudon. Frederick the Great advanced upon him ; Laudon 
retreated half a mile and took up his position. This he also yielded some 
days after, and so came to Bischofswerda. Thereupon the king encamped 
near Bischof swerda opposite Daun’s right wing. 
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In this way ho kept open the road lo Haut/.(>n and sliglitly threatened 
Daun’s conueetioii in llie Zittau. Tliis, however, did not henelil him; Daun, 
whom he would have liked to see manceiivrinf; towai’ds I>olieniia, stood 
fast; so the king now niarehedto Bautzeu and desi)ati’he(I Ketzaii asl’ar as 
W’eissen- berg. This was again. Daun set out and eneainped at Lobau ; the 
king supposed Daun to be behind Liibau, and eneampeil at Hochkireh, with 
the avowed intention of better eoucealnient, wishing to unite with Ketzau 
and fall upon the prince of Durlach. Probably the intention of obtaining 
more com- mand over the Gorlitz road was his chief reikson for this ste]). 
There was nothing very intricate, very finely conceived or artistic in all 
this; and so it is with most of the strategical measures employed, which at 
best consisted in a scuffle for posts, where often obstinacy rather than 


actual necessity was the motive power. Fredei’ick the Great had few 
outposts at this time. Retzau’s corps, which he had detached to the left upon 
theGoi’litz road, was almost the only one, although the distance from 
Dresden and the constant transportation of bread and meal thenc*/ was a 
great responsibility. He preferred this to losing six or eight of his battalions. 
Frederick the Great was almost always without an advance guard, and he 
acquired the habit of always pressing close to his enemy or his enemy’s 
outposts, which answered so badly at Hochkireh. Daun, on the contrary, 
was never without four or tive outposts. ‘“d€~ 


On the approach of the king, he retired to a strong position he had selected 
in Lusatia. His object was to cut off the passage of the king into Silesia, in 
order that his general, Harsch, might have time to conquer the fortress of 
Neisse. Frederick, however, who perceived his aim, hastened to occupy the 
route to Silesia through Bautzen and Gorlitz, and marched close past the 
lines of the Austrian army, in order to encamp upon an open plain situated 
between the villages of Hochkireh and Kotitz. This plan was anything but 
wise, al- though it showed great contempt for the enemy. Marwitz, his 
quarter-mas- ter, and at the same time a confidential favourite, represented 
to him the great danger to which he exposed himself by taking up this 
position, and, hesitating at first, he finally refused to pitch the camp there, 
in spite of the king’s com- mands. He was, however, forthwith placed under 
arrest, and his duties were transferred into the hands of another. The army 
continued encamiied here three days, coinjilctely exposed to the attacks of 
the enemy, so mneli superior in numbers; whilst Frederick remained 
obstinately deaf to all the repiesenta- tionsof his generals. He considered 
that, as the Austrians had never attacked him first, he might easily calculate 
that Field-Marshal Daun would never think of such a bold step, and that he 
was quite incapable of accomplishing it ; whilst, in addition to this self- 
deception, he was betrayed by an Austrian spy, whom the enemy had bought 
over, and who accordingly furnished him with false reports of their plans 
and proceedings. 


On the morning of the 14th of October, before the dawn of day, the Prus- 
sian army was aroused by a discharge of artillery; the Austrians having, 
dur- ing the night, silently advanced to the village of Hochkireh, exactly as 
the church-clock chimed the hour of five, they fell upon the Prussian 


Hebrew Warrior 


(After Bsrdon) 
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boys were circumcised, and apostates and heathen -without distinction were 
punished with the sword. 


Within a year Mattathias died (166 B.C.), leaving the leadership to his third 
son Judas, with his elder brother Simon as adviser. 


The conduct of tlie war could not but gain in rapidity and reckless 
determination under Judas, who was a man of great personal bravery and 
had already shown great qualities of leadership. He was very skilful in 
choosing time and place of battle. He made much use of the night for 
sudden surprises, setting fire to the enemy’s camp and intimidating the 
masses of the Syrians. His surname Maqqabi, “the hammer,” was long 
afterwards applied to the whole famil}-, who at this time were called 
Asmomeans. Their party called themselves Assideans or Chasidees (tlie 
pious). 


Apollonius was sent against Judas with a large force, among them 
auxiliaries from Samaria, which had made peace with Antiochus. He was 
probably over-confident of his superiority and advanced incautiously, for he 
was defeated and killed. Judas gained a second victory immediately 
afterwards. Seron, commander of the Syrian militia, thinking he saw an 
opportunity to gain honour by suppression of the rebellion, now marched 
against Judas. Near the pass of Beth-horon he was suddenly attacked on the 
march by Judas. As he was unable to manage his forces properly they 
became disordered, were driven down the mountain-side, and fled with 
great loss to Philistia. 


advanced posts, took possession of tlu; strong intrenchment at the entrance 
of the vil- lage, turned the muzzles of the cannon against their adversaries, 
and by a murderous fire destroyed all the Prussians that attempted to make 
a stand in its defence. The slaughter committed was dreadful, for the troojis 
poured forth in thousands to assemble in the principal street of th(> village 
as head- quarters. The generals and princijial officers endeavoured in vain, 
amidst the darkness, to form them in regular line of battle; the brave 
Jirince, Francis of Brunswick, had his head carried away l)y a cannon-Inill, 
in the very moment he was about to attack the enemy on tiie heights of 
Hochkireh ; Field-Marshal Keith, a venerable but e(iually bra\e and well- 
tried warrior, fell iNerced 
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with two bullets, and Prince Maurice of Dessau was likewise dangerously 
wounded. 


Generals Seidlitz and Zieteu formed their squadrons of cavalry on the open 
i)lain, and threw themselves with all their usual bravery upon the Aus- 
triaus; but the advantages they gained could not compensate for the serious 
loss already sustained. Ilochkirch, the camp, together with all the baggage 
and ainmuiiition fell into the hands of the enemy. The dawn of day brought 
with it no aiivantage, for an impenetrable fog prevented the king from 
recon- noitring the enemy’s position as well as his own, otherwise he might 
perhaps have been able by a prompt movement to bring back to his colours 
that good fortune! which had thus so unexpectedly abandoned him. 
Nc'ertheloss, his regiments had now, through that discipline which was 
themselves into regular order, and when towards nine o’clock the sun made 
its appearance, he perceived that the Austrian army had already nearly 
surrounded him on every side, and he accordingly gave orders for a retreat. 
This took place in such good order that the Austrian general, taken by 
surprise, found it impossible to attempt to oppose it, and returned to his old 
quarters. The king, however, had suf- fered the loss of .several of his best 


generals, nine thousand good soldiers, and more than one hundred pieces 
of cannon ; and, as he had lost all his baggage, nothing was left wherewith 
to supply his troops with clothing for the ap- proaching winter. 


Meantime, the king maintained the iitmost tranquillity and firmness of mind 
throughout this period of trial, and his appearance inspired his troops with 
the same feeling. And in truth, if Frederick ever .showed himself great in 
misfortune, he did so after this serious loss ; for, although defeated, al- 
though deprived of all the necessary provisions and supplies for his army, 
he nevertheless was not less successful iu accomplishing by hasty marches 
and masterly manoeuvres his original plan : thus, deceiving the enemy, and 
circuit- ing his position, he forced General Harsch iu all haste to raise the 
siege of Neisse. Silesia was now entirely freed from the enemy ; whilst 
Daun, con- queror as he was, after being unable to prevent Frederick from 
entering Sile- sia, and obtaining, by his attack upon Dresden, no other 
result but that of forcing the Prussian general. Count Schmettaii, in his 
defence to set fire to the beautiful sulnirbs of that capital, returned in 
mortification to Bohemia, where he established his winter quarters. Thus 
superiority of genius produced those results for the conquered which 
otherwise might have fallen to the share of the conqueror. 


THE CONDITION OF THE AKMIES 


At the end of this year Frederick found himself, in spite of the vicissitudes 
he had undergone, in possession of the same countries as in the preceding 
year, in addition to which he now had Schweidnitz which was not previously 
in his hands ; whilst in Westphalia all his provinces, which had been 
captured by the French, were now reconquered by the valour of Prince 
Ferdinand. The latter had not certainly been able to maintain, with his 
small army, his posi- tion on the other side of the Rhine ; but, at the end of 
the campaign, he forced the French to abandon the whole of the right bank 
of that river, and to estab- lish their winter quarters between the Rhine and 
the Maas. 


The following year, however, in spite of the perils he had already under- 
gone and battled against, the heroic king found himself destined to 
encounter vicissitudes which rendered this period of the war more trying 
perhaps than any other. The hope of being at length enabled to crush him 


excited his ene- mies to strain every effort in order to efifect this object. The 
Austrian army 
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ij:;witli the hardy ])easantry of the heieditary hnids, who were well drilled, 
an 


Thus, although the Prussian army was soon completed in all its numbers 
and apj)ointments, it fell far short when com]iared with th<; Austi'ians iu 
internal organisation and united stn-ngth.' iSesides this, Fredeiick's own 
estates, ;us well as those of Saxony and Mecklenburg, sufiered so much by 
op- pressive taxation and the continual conscrii)tion, which thus 
sA«!riously dimin- ished the male population, that it seemed as if they could 
never recover from the sad effects. The duke of Mecklenburg, indeecl, in his 
indignation, acted with such imprudence at the diet of Ratisbon as to j)lace 
himself at the head of those princes who were most loud and hitter in their 
complaints against Frederick, and demanded nothing less than that the ban 
of the emjiire should at once be pronounced against him; for which act the 
(hike's land was sub- jected to the most extreme severity of treatment, and, 
in fact, dealt with rather as that of au enemy than of an ally. The imperial 
ban, however, was not a 


Maria Theresa, however, by her urgent appeals to the sovereigns of France 
and Russia to carry on the war, endeavoured to effect the destiuction of 
Fred- erick with far more certainty than could have been accomplished by 
all the bans pronounced against him by the imperial diet. The empress of 
Russia, 


‘A foreigner of rank and great, wcaltli having requested to lie permitted to 
serve in the campiiign of 1757, as a vohinUcr, Frcdi-rick granted liis wish, 
and the noble recruit arrived in a splendid carriage, attended by several 
servants â€” in fact, displajdng an unusual lavishnient of expense and 
luxury. He received, however, no mark of distinction, and, indeed, very lit- 


tle or no attention, being generally stationed in the wagon-train. He bore no 
part in any en- gagement, mucli less in any general battle, and hud to 
experience the mortification of not shar- ing in tlie victorious action of 
Hossbach. He had often sent a written complaint to tlie king, but witliout 
any effect ; at length, however, he had an opportunity of addressing tlie king 
in person, when, in reply to his representations upon the subject, Frederick 
said. “Your style of living, sir, is not the fashion in my army; in fact, it is 
higldy objectionable and offen- sive. Without the greatest moderation, it is 
impossible to learn to bear tlie fatigues whicli accompany every war, and if 
you cannot determine to submit to the strict discipline my officers and 
troops are forced to undergo, I would advise you, in a friendly way, to 
return to your own country.” â€” MClcukk. 
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in Older to oblitciato tlic stain of tlio battle of Zorndorf, sent fresh troops 
un- der the oouiniiind of General Soltikov, a brave and active oflBcer. In 
Paris, the duke de Choiseul, hitherto French ambassador at Vienna, and the 
chief promoter of the war against Frederick, was now chosen prime 
minister, and he determined to employ all the forces at command, in order 
to reconquer Westphalia, Hanover, and Hesse. Had this desigu been 
brought into execu- tion, these countries would have experienced the most 
dreadful persecution, and Hanover iiuire especially would have beeu 
singled out by France as the object upon which to wreak her vengeance for 
the losses she had sustained both at sea and on her coasts, from the naval 
expeditiou of Great Britain. For the glorious victories obtained by the 
British men-of-war had greatly diminished the maritime force of I-‘rance, 
whilst both in North America and the East In- dies all her settlements and 
possessions were reduced or captiu-ed. Prince Ferdinand with his small 
army was, however, the only disposable power at command to oppose the 
enemy in his designs from this quarter against Ger- many. 


Ferdinand was menaced upon two sides : on that of the Maine by the army 
of the didve de Broglio, whose headquarters were at Frankfort, which he 
had taken by surprise G€” for, in spite of its being an imperial free city, and 
although it had accordingly furnished, without hesitation, its quota of 


contributions to the confederation in men and money for the war against 
Frederick, it was not the less exposed to attack ; and from the lower Rhine, 
Marshal de Coutades advanced with the main body of the army, to invade 
and overrun Hanover. Ferdinand hoped to be able, like Fi-ederick, to make 
a successful stand against both armies through the celerity of his 
movements, and marching at once against the duke de Broglio at the 
opening of the campaign, came up with him on the 12th of April at Bergfin, 
near Frankfort. He immediately attacked him with his brave Hessians ; but 
the position occupied by the French was too strong : they were enabled to 
replace the troops they lost by continual fresh supplies, while the Hessians 
were lepulsed in three attacks. Ferdinand now prudently resolved not to 
expose his army to the chances of a total defeat, and accordingly made a 
retreat iu good order. It required, however, the ex- ercise of all the genius 
and experience he possessed to enable him to protect lower Saxony against 
the attack of Marshal de Contades. This general had succeeded iu crossing 
the Rhine near Diisseldorf, and, marching thi-ough the Westerwald towards 
Giessen, formed a junction with Broglio, and look Cassel, Paderborn, 
Miinster, and Minden, on the Weser. In all his opeiations thus far he had 
been equally prompt and successful, and Ferdinand found himself forced to 
withdraw as far back as the mouth of the Weser near Bremen, whilst the 
French general now regarded Hanover as already within his grasp. 


BATTLE OF MINDEN (1759 A.D.) 


In Paris all were in high glee at this glorious beginning, but the German 
hero soon changed that exultation into the opposite feelings of sorrow and 
de- pression by gaining a brilliant victory. Ferdinand, placing full 
confidence in his resources, marched to meet the French army, and found it, 
on the 1st of August, near Minden, occupying a position the nature of which 
ofl’ered him every advantage for the attack. Contades was forced to fight, 
inasmuch as his supplies were cut off, but he calculated upon his 
superiority in numbers ; he however gave very few proofs on this day of his 
talent and experience, although at other times he had not shown himself 
wanting in ability. Con- trary to all military practice hitherto, he placed his 
cavalry in the centre, and this very error in his tactics, which, no doubt, he 
expected must operate to 
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the IJritish and HaMo\ciiaii infaiitiy, wiiose steady lirnnicss lie liad already 
tested, to advance and ciiaiui’ tlie enemy’s ea\aliy G€” a hold and liappy 
idea, \Nliicli l)y the results elVeeted was througli its realisation an 
adiUtional evidence of Ferdi- nand’s supeiior f:;enius, wvhtet-at-steh-e 


Ferdinand now gave orders tot ieneral Sackvilleto dash through the lioUow 
space thus left in the centre of the French line, with his ilritish ca\alrv, and 
to pursue the flying enemy ; by obeying which orders he would have 
completely di\ided the two wings of the French army, and tluis overpowered 
by the allies, its entire destruction must inevitably have followed. JJnt 
whether it was through jealousy or cowardice â€” for his unaccountabl<> 
behaviour lias never been clearly explained G€” the English general turned 
traitor, disobeyed the order given by the duke, and thus allowed the French 
time to reassemble and make good their retreat. As it was, however, they 
lost eight thousand men and thirty pieces of cannon. But tlie results of this 
battle were still mor<> impor- tant. Contades being now continiuilly 
pursued, withdrew- along the Weser to Cassel, and thence continued his 
retreat southwards to Giessen; whilst the army of Ferdinand ca]itured 
successively JIarburg, Fulda, and Miinster, in NN’estphalia. so that, by the 
end of the year, this distiugiushed general found himself once more in 
po.ssession of the same territories he occupied at its com- mencement. 


King Frederick had not shown his usual eagerness to open the campaign 
this year, inasmuch iis his advantage did not now’, so much as at the com- 


mencement of the war, depend upon the results of prompt measures, but the 
main object of his plans at this moment was rather if possibhi to prevent the 
junction of the Russian and Austrian armies. He encamiied himself in a 
strong position near Laiidshut, whence, In’ sudden incursions directed 
ecjually against the Ru.ssians in Poland and the Austrians in Bohemia, he 
wrested from them their most valuable magazines, and thus prevented both 
armies, for a considerable time, from undertaking any important enterprise; 
for when, according to the system pursued by the iielligerent i)aities at this 
period, the armies remained quartered in a country for any length of time, 
they abstained as much as possible from depriving the inhabitants of all 
their provisions; whence much greater supiilies were rendered necessary 
for the troops. 


THE BATTLE OF KUNERSDORF (1159 A.D.) 


At leng-fh, however, the Rus.sians, consisting of 40,000 men, crossed the 
Oder, and Laudon was waiting ready to join them with his 20,000 
Austrians. Frederick, in such an extremity, resolved in order to save himself 
to have re- course to extraorilinaiy measures. Amongst his generals he had 
one, young it is true, t)ut at the same time distinguished lieyond any other 
for his daring courage in dillicult circumstances: this was GeneraMN’edel. 
Him he held as best (pialilied to be intrusted with the command against the 
liussians; but he was d(jul>tful whether or not the .senior generals would 
submit to his orders. The king, however, decided at once to adopt the idaii 
of the Romans, who in 
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extreme daiitror made it a rule to place tlie whole authority and direction of 
affairs in the hands of one man, whom they styled their dictator, and 
accord- i’l.uly appointed General Wedel dictator over the army opposed to 
the Rus- sians. According to the royal iustruc- _ ^ tious he received, he was 
to attack the 


enemy wherever he came up with them. These instructions the young dic- 
tator obeyed to the letter, but without leflecting upon what such orders pre- 


s>ippQsed. Accordingly he attacked the ivussians on the 23rd of June, at 
the \illage of Kay, near Ziillichau, but planned his attack so badly that, in 
order to make it, his army was forced to cross a bridge and march over a 
long narrow road, in single files, so that the battalions were able to reach 
the field of battle only in successive bodies; where, as they arrived, they 
were re- ceived by a murderous discharge of grapeshot, and were thus 
destroyed iu detail by the Russians. The Prussians lost more than five 
thousand men, and the euemy being thus no longer opposed, eS”ected a 
junction with Laudou with- out any further delay. 


It was necessary now that Frederick N V, > “,,\“’ ^— -^— vA himself 
should hasten with his forty- 


Amn! <A @_ SA, - ‘m -— three thousand meu to meet the com- 
“A “A bined forces of the enemy. He knew 


and felt the great danger to which he was about to expose himself 
personally, and summoning his brother Henry from his camp at 
Schmottseiffeu, gave him strict charge to watcli the movements of Field- 
Marshal Daun, and besides this appointed him regent of the Prussian 
dominions, in case he himself should German Tower either be killed or be 
taken prisoner 


in this expedition. At the same time, however, in the event of such a 
misfortune, he demanded from him the most solemn promise never to submit 
to a peace which iu the slightest degree might bring shame or disgrace 
upon the house of Prussia. Frederick well knew how to live and die as a 
king, and he would willingly have lost his life rather than be made a 
prisoner; for he was too well aware what great sacrifices his ene- mies 
would have demanded for his ransom. On the 12th of August he found the 
united forces of the Russians and Austrians, amounting to sixty thousand 
men, strongly intrenched upon the heights of Kunersdorf, near Frankfort- 
on- the-Oder.t* 


This time King Frederick abandoned his tactics of drawing his army up in 
line to be used as one instrument. A special corps under General Finck, 
formed of twenty-eight stpiadions and eight battalions â€” not the best 


infantry G€” was to advance independently, face the left flank of the Russian 
force, dis- mount, and cover the flank movement of the army. As the king 
knew next to nothing of the front of the Russian army and its condition, or 
rather knew 
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for attack, l)ut everytliiu}; must he left to be decided on the spot. 


However, as the priHloniinatinj;: idea was tliat, in order to attack the right 
winij the left must remain ” refused,” as the technical expression is, we may 
Well suppose that if the army were A«lrawn up in line southward of the 
enemy, the rif\ht winj; would, after Frederick’s usiial custom, have been 
{guarded in face by eight grenadier battalions, and Finck’s infantry would 
have been ordered to make a simultaneous attack on the Middberg. If this 
were all car- ried out it might well have been expected, seeing Frankfort 
also was lield by Prussia, that the roads towards Ciiissen and Re]A»i)en 
would be <'ut olV by the attack itself, and so a large piul of the enemy's 
force woukl have been com- pelled to surreuder. 


At two o’clock in the morning the king oidered his army to march under 
cover of Finck’s corps, hoping to engage the enemy about smcn o’clock. But 
the difficulties entailed by every movement in acti\(‘ warfare, and for which 
it is imi)Ossible to allow even api)roximately, made themselves felt heie in 
an extreme degree. The march through the sandy forests was slow ; the day 
was well advanced when they were still far fiom their goal, and then the 
moving column came upon an obstacle to their progreA»ss of which they 
had known nothing G€” a break in the ground, which stretched out of the 
Neuendorf forest from south to noith, as far as the village of Kuneisdorf. In 
the boggy soil of this break sexcral small lakes formed a chain, with t)nly 
one road across â€” a ridge of earth between the Doi-f See and the Blankeii 
See, in the immediate neighbourhood of Kunei-sdorf, sometimes only half 
the widtJi of the squadron, passable by artillery oidy with the utmost 
difficulty and great wiuste of time, if indeed passable at all. How much time 
uuist be lost if the army or even a considerable part of it was, according to 


arrangement, to be drawn up on the western side of this cleft ! Another 
thought may also have made the king pause â€” namely, that his force must 
then be cut in halves and that one half would be of small support to the 
other. But nothing of all this is known. In any case the king altered his 
plans, ordered the army to form between the brook named Hiinerfliess and 
the recently discovered hollow, and decided to make the attack solely on the 
Hank of the Russian army, directing it up the Miihl- berg. 


The march through the forest, the advance to its borders â€” all this again 
demanded time, was difficult, and could not be done without great fatigues 
to the men, the artillery teams being also exhausted. The attack on the 
Miihl- berg was commenced by the artillery opening tire from all sides, 
partly firing downwards from commanding ])ositions and so succeeding 
wMthout any too great fatigue to th(^ I’russiau infantry. The Russian foot 
regiments complete- ly broke up their lines and lied over a wide area, aud 
eighty pieces of cannon fell into the hands of the Prussians. 


Nevertheleas, the Russian battalion of the line could not be “rolled up, “as 
the tacticians of that time used to express it, from the left to the right wing. 
Within the Russian position there were several trenches lying parallel to the 
conquered flank, in the light corner touching the front line. These were suit- 
able for defence and conUI be occupied efficiently without miu’h loss of 
time. Just such a trench was the Kuhgrund (“cow-hollow “) ; farther 
westward was another on the so-called ” Decj) way “and a third at 
Laudon’s hollow [as it was afterwards called] . 


Thanks to this disposition of the ground and to the direction of the attack, 
the length of this cover was equalled by its depth, and the right wing of the 
Russian horse became a complete reserve. Here, guided by cii-cumstauces, 
one troop after another defended these natural trenches as though 
automatically, for no tactician of that time would ha-e been equal to 
arranging such a movement, 
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Such tidings from Judea were not calculated to put the king in a good 
humoui-, especially as the whole affair came at a most inopportune time for 
him. An instalment of his war debt to Rome was due ; but his treasury had 
been exhausted by the equipment of his great army, and his income was 
inadequate, owing to the difficulty of collecting taxes in the remote 
provinces of the east and to the disruption he had rashly provoked among 
the Jews. So with half of his army he set out for Persia to collect tribute and 
raise money by any means possible. The rest of the army was left in 
command of Lysias, who received peremptory orders to make an end of the 
Jews, bring foreign settlers into the country, and divide the lands among 
them by lot. (166 B.C.) 


Since the defeat of Seron there had been no force in Judea able to cope with 
Judas’ little armj-of six thousand men, and he had remained undisputed 
master of the country. Philip, the governor, finding himself confined in 
Jerusalem under the protection of the garrison of the citadel, appealed in 
distress to Ptolemteus, governor of Coele-Sj’ria and Phcenicia. The latter 
perhaps at the same time received orders from Lysias. He sent out an army 
under Nicanor and Gorgias, which was augmented by Syrian and Philistine 
militia to a strength of perhaps twenty thousand men. Nicanor, confident of 
victorj% had proclaimed in the coast cities that he would sell Jewish slaves 
at one talent each ; so there were many traders with money and chains in the 
train of the army which encamped at Emmaus, fifteen Roman miles from 
Jerusalem. 


Judas and his followers saw that there would be a decisive battle. Unable to 
implore divine help in the temple at Jerusalem, they assembled in an old 
sanctuary at Mizpah, fulfilled their religious duties as far as possible, and 
opening the ” Book of the Law ” for a prophecy, obtained the watchword 
“Eleazar,” “God hath stood by.” Judas organised his army and purged it of 
its weak elements in accordance with the Law, his force being thus reduced 
to only about three thousand men. 


Meanwhile the enemy had approached the foot of the mountain south of 
Emmaus. Gorgias set out by night with foot and horse to surprise Judas. 


or would intentionally have directed it. To these successive struggles with 
continual fresh relays of troops the Prussian attack at last succiunbed. It its 
only in later times that a sharp military eye has recognised the utility of the 
earth trenches, with which Laudon at the head of the Russian and Austrian 
infantry first gave check to the I’russiaus. 


The Prussian attacks on the SjNit‘berg were of no avail. Gteneral Seidlitz 
led cavalry between the Dorf See and the Blanken See down through the 
plain to the foot of the Spitzberg, but these attacks, ordered by the king 
when the fate of the day became doubtful, came to grief finally at the 
fortifications by the ” Wolf pits” at the foot of the hill (Spitzberg). 


The Prussian artillery had not followed the foot regiments to support the 
attack; so that the Russian artillery, numbering at least four hundred and 
fifty guns, made all the greater impression. Because of the succession of 
forces engaged, the superiority in numbers told, as hardly ever before in 
any 1);itth’ (if any time; it became apparent that the disproportion in the 
number of the infantry told against the Prussians more than their general 
inferiority. In the Prussian infantry, at most thirty-one thousand men were 
opposed to the Austrians, without reckoning the Croatian.s. Virtually, 
however, the Prus- sian attack doubtless failed through the exhaustion of 
the men. The Prussian army had marched the whole night of the 10th to the 
11th, on the 11th had forded a river and endured a considerable march ; 
passed the night of the Ilth-12th under arms, and had now on the 12th for 
fifteen hours, mostly under a burning sun, marched along ditficult sandy 
ground and fought with- out interruption, without having strengthened 
themselves by breaking their fast since the day before. Such exertion was 
too much. When strength is exhausted resolution also wavers. 


Laudon recognised this moment of exhaustion and knew how to use it with 
sure tact. He sent his Austrian cavalry to chase the Prussian infantry down 
the “Deep way”; the Prussian foot regiments wavered, broke up, and fled; 
the battle was lost and turned into a complete defeat such as the Prussian 
army had never before sustained. Completely routed, scattered, 
discouraged, unfit at the moment for any further effort at carrying on the 
war, they all fled, bewildered, across the bridge of the Oder near Goritz. 


LOSSES AND KEOEGANISATION 


The Prussian losses were relatively enormous; they amounted to 18,500 (85 
officers, 5,963 men killed; 425 officers, 10,676 men wounded; 38 officers, 
1,316 men missing; altogether 548 officers, 17,955 men). The small number 
of the missing is noticeable. As the infantry regiment of Diericke was sur- 
rounded and “almost all “taken, the entire army can have lost hardly any 
unwounded men â€” a proof that neither Russians nor Austrians were very 
ener- getic in pursuit, or else one would suppose it would have been easy to 
take many prisoners among the over-exhausted Prussians, who could 
hardly have fled far. 


It is said that Laudon called upon the Russian generals to follow up the 
pursuit immediately, but they one and all, having by no means through all 
the pba.ses of battle felt sure of a victory, so lost their heads with joy that 
they were no longer to be depended upon. It is almost surprising, such 
being the case, that the fiery Laudou did not himself start off in pursuit with 
his own Austrians ; ten thousand men of the line and six thousand Croats, 
whom he commanded, would no doubt have sufficed hopelessly to rout all 
the Prus- sians who had got together in the night by the Oetscher bridge. 


The Prussian army had also lost many trophies ; the greater part of its 
artillery, not less than 172 cannon, 26 flags, and 4 standards. The loss of 
the 
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Austriaus and Kiissiaus was also very considerable ; it amounted in dead 
and wounded to nearly Ui.OOO men (13,480 Russians, including; 55!) 
oflicers, and 2,216 Anstrians, including 118 oflicers; 15,G9(i in all). As tlie 
Russian army could not exactly boast of very great tactical ability, it might 
well for the next few days not be in proper condition â€” in consequence of 
its loss in oflicers G€” to undertake in energetic style quick and decided 
operations. 


FREDERICK’S DESPAIR 


It is well known what dangei-s to liis own person Frederick the Great in- 
curred towards the close of this eventful day, and how (crushed he felt at 
first after such unheard-of defeat. He believed tlie cause of Prussia to be 
lost; in a letter written on the evening of that unhap])y day he bade 
“Farewell for- ever” to Minister Finckeusteiu, declared his brother Henry 
governor-general of the ai-niy of Prussia, and left the special charge of the 
defeated force in the hands of Lientenant-General Finck. 


Tlie orders which the general received the following day are noteworthy, 
because the king, in the very moment when he resigns tlu; command, not 
knowing wliat next to advise, yet indicates what in his mind shoidd next be 
done, and whilst he renounces all hojx’ still appeals to oi)en a way for liope 
to come. The king says, in these instructions issued on the 13th: “The 
unhappy army, as I leave it, is in no condition to tight longer with the 
Russians; Hadik will hurry to Berlin, perhaps so Landon will also; if 
General Finck follows them both up, the Russians will fall on Jiisrear; if he 
remains stationary by the Oder, he will get Hadik on this side: ne-ertheless, 
I believe, should Lau- don go for Berlin, he nught attack him on the way, 
and try to beat him. If that went well it would make a stand against 
misfortune, and hold matters stationary; time won is much in such 
desperate circumstances. ” 


The conclusion of the document â€” “This is the only advice which in these 
unhappy circumstances I can give; if I had had any resources I should have 
held on ” G€” seems certainly again to abandon hope. But, as a fact, the 
king gave up neither hope nor the command of the army Already during the 
night of the 12th-13th he had considered how he might bring such troops as 
were in any way within reach to the help of the defeated army. This night he 
even despatched an order to Count Hordt, who, returned from his skirmish- 
ing on the Vistula, was waiting with a small division on the Warthe, to join 
the army at Reitwein. On the Kith repoi’ts came in from Hordt and from tlu/ 
country round Meissen; the king ceitainly sent them to General Finck, but 
with the remark that he would like to speak with him on the subject. 


During the morning hours the PriLssian generals and officers succeeded in 
bringing about twelve thous;ind men into tolerable order at Oetscher. These 


flocked back across the Odei- to Reitwein, where they were joined by the 
bat- talion under Wuusch, and the king saw himself once more at the head 
of a force of eightecH thousand. The day before he had already named 
Reitwein to Count Hordt as a place of meeting â€” a proof that he hoped to 
keep his divi- sion here for some days. The bridge across the Oder was of 
course destroyed; the scrap of an army which confronted the Swedes was 
brought over it. Ou the 14th the king formally resumed the post of 
command, and held it undaunt- edly with as firm a hand as ever. 


On the day after the battle the Russian generals had not yet recovered from 
their fever of triumph; they held a solemn thanksgiving service and there 
was no question of practical activity. Nothing of all that the king had 
foreseen and dreaded in s] )iiit came to pass, chiefly because what Frederick 
the Great from his point of view regarded as the inevitable ‘ )nsequence of a 
lost battle lay quite outside the ken of most of the strategists of liis tii/e.o 
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THE VICTORY OF LIEGNITZ (1760 A.D.) 


This event led to Frederick’s going in person to Silesia under very dis- 
couraging circumstances. On the 29th of June, 1760, he wrote to Prince 
Ferdinand not to be surprised if he should soon hear bad news. But on the 
17th of August, he was able to report to the prince that ” Thanks be to 
heaven ! ” he had gained a great advantage over the enemy. Since his 
arrival in Silesia he had done his very best to reach Schweiduitz or Breslau; 
“but all efforts,” he said, “were fruitless, all my plans were wrecked by 
reason of the position of the Austrians, and the alertness of Lacy and 
Laudon. Pi-essed by the Russians, who refused to advance into Silesia 
unless the Austrians first gained a battle, Daun de- termined to attack me. 
Laudon was to take up his position on the heights of Liegnitz on my left, 
whilst Daun was to attack me in front. Informed of this plan, I took the 
heights of Pfaffendorf which Lau- don wished to take.” We simply repeat 
the report which Frederick gave the ducal ally. To compre- hend vividly the 


incidents of the conflict, one must mount the church tower of Liegnitz. 
Frederick then encountered Laudou, who was at that moment approaching. 
Whilst the king took the necessary steps to keep Daun where he was, he 
attacked Lau- don, completely defeating him; Laudon had left under arms 
only six thousand men of the thirty thousand under his command. 


The king could not sufiiciently praise the courage of his troops ; the whole 
matter was settled in two hours. “We have given a companion to 
Rossbach.” The Russians had only waited for success to attend the 
Austrians in order to make common cause with them. After the battle they 
retired across the Oder, and the king was able to re-establish his connec- 
tion with Breslau. But it would be quite false to attribute to him the feelings 
of a conqueror who is certain of his cause and its triumph. All his letters 
show that his situation was not at all improved by the victory. He had 
counted on an agreement between France and Eng- land, and he was now 
convinced that this was out of the question. The affairs of France were so 
closely connected with those of Austria and Russia that a peace which 
would have reconciled England to France and Prussia to Austria was 
impossible. He had confidently expected a movement of the Turks against 
Austria, for they had actually spoken of an alliance with England and 
Prussia, but Laudon’s advance into Silesia showed him that Austria no 
longer feared the Turk’s movements. And if the Danes once betrayed any 
intention to unite with England and Prussia so that with their help the 
Swedes might be expelled from Pomerania and the Russians from Prussia, 
this hope also failed, as it was impossible for Denmark to break at the same 
time with both France and Russia. 


Frederick said there remained nothing for him to do but to attack the foe 
that first appeared, beat him, and then hasten to the spot where the next 
danger threatened. To project and execute his own plans was to him 
impracticable. His movements always depended upon circumstances. “One 
does not know 
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which w;i.v to turn ; I meet, everywhere the same hindrances, the same 
difficul- ties, (he s;iiiie siijM’iiority. I\I:iy lieavou support us, for human 
forosijNit is not siiHicieiit lor such a cruel and ih’sperate condition as ours. 
” When Frederick turni’d to Silesia he I’elt how much his position in 
Saxony and his own hered- itary donunions was thereby imperilled. “I 
could never justify myself were I to deliver all my lands to the violence of 
the enemy. We shall destroy our- selves in our own midst Milhont a battle.” 


He conjured Prince Heniy, win) showed some indecision, to take strong 
measures and not to waver â€” a bad decision being better than none. With 
all his activity and zeal Prince Henry in his letter had betrayed that he felt 
too weak to fulhl his duties under these conditions. lu his answer the king 
drew his attention to the fact that it waA« easy to serve the state in bright 
days, but a good citizen dc/voted his services to the community in times of 
misfortune. ” We fight for hononi- and our fatherland undismayed by the 
superiority of our enemies. Jly (rlieeifulness and my good humour are 
buried w ilh the beloved and honoured persons to whom I was attached. I 
have a great machine to con- trol and am moreoG- er without assistance ; 
I tremble when I think of it. No wonder the trouble and disquiet which I 
have gone through in these two years have undermined my constitution ” 
(he suffered tluui from nervous at- tacks). “My motto is ‘Die or con- quer ‘ ; 
in other cases there is a middle course; in mine there is uoue. ” 


“You set a value upon life as a sybarite,” he wrote to D’Argeus; “I regard 
death as a stoic. I will never consent to sign a dislionoiu’able peace. I will 
be buried under the ruins of my fatherland, or, if fate presses me too hard, I 
shall know how to put an end to my misfortune when it becomes 
unendurable. ” 


It is, as we know, not the first time that he gave expres.sion to this thought. 
His nou-fidfllmeut of it w:is due to the fact that events never took such a 
turn as to exclude all 


l>ossiblc outlet. It was only in the case of the state being completely ruined 
that lie thought of jjutting an end to his existence. We do not doubt that he 
would have done it. 


Prince Henry op Prussia (1726-1803 A.D.) 


THE BATTLE OF TARGAU (1700 A.D.) 


In striking contrast to tliis despaii-ing state of mind of the king was that of 
the empress-queen, who in spite of the misfortune of Liegnitz urged with 
growing courage a decisive ste]> against him. In her, as we have already 
said, was centred the direction of military affairs, and the supreme military 
council met under her presidency. Occasionally Daun would send his 
generals’ opin- ions to Vienna, without adding any of his own, waiting for a 
decision, and the answers of the empress were decisive for thi; policy 
followed in the field. She wished above all things to have another action 
against (ilogau, at which place the union with the Russians could really 
become an accomplished fact, and moreover the latter were not disinclined 
to co-operate in such an action. 
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But Laudon, the general of the orduancc, usually so enterprising, declared 
against it because the transport of the necfssary sicit^ material offered an 
in- superable difficulty. Intact, the Anstriaiis tln’inschcs would not have 
been jjleased to see an effecti\e union of the two ariiiies in Wilesia, for the 
Russians, by reason of their small pay, were almost compelled to resort to 
plunder, and their commissariat would have involved great inconvenience. 
The empress also thought of taking Schweiduitz, as only by its possession 
could she be in- sured against further invasions of the king. She demanded 
this undertaking even in the case of its causing a battle, of which she herself 
would take the full rcsiionsiliility. To this Daun replied that it was 
impossible to carry on the siege and at tlie same time be protected from the 
attacks of the king. 


In the mean while Frederick had effected a junction with Prince Henry’s 
army, and taken up a strong position. Maria Theresa thought her troops 
strong enough to attack it ; it was intolerable to her that the campaign 
should end without resulting in any important victory for her. And as far as 
we can see Daun actually decided one day on suih an attack, but the king 
exchanged his position for a still stronger one, in which he was 
unassailable. As noth- ing could now be accomplished in Silesia, Laudon 


advised the removal of the scene of war to Saxony. Lacy conceived the plan 
of making an incursion in conjunction with the Russians into Brandenburg, 

he himself taking command of the enterprise. It was not his intention to take 
Dossession of the country, but ratliiT to plunder it chiefly for the benefit of 

the Russians. 


This niovement as well as the critical position of alfaiis in Saxony deter- 
mined the king to leave Silesia and to meet his foes elsewhere in person. 
For the sake of Brandenburg such a move was necessary, as it had already 
been vacated by the invaders. The empress felt it was of the greatest 
importance for the Austrian army to follow up the king to Saxony, and she 
ordered her field-marshal especially to hold Leipsic and Torgau, and if 
necessary to ven- ture a battle for this. And so it happened. Daun had taken 
up a strong po- sition on the heights of Siiptitz near Torgau, and had 
fortified it with numer- ous cannon. The king attacked it forthwith 
(November 3rd). It was here that Zieten gained his fame. Zieten still 
represented the sentiments and char- acter of the times of Frederick William 
I. He had gained his reputation as leader of the hussars who so successfully 
encountcic(l Kachisdi’s Croatians. His undertakings met with such success 
that everyone’ wished to serve under “Father Zieten” (as they called him), 
and the highest military posts came within his reach. The half of the army 
which Daun was to encounter was intrusted to him. It is not known whether 
the king attacked prematurely or whether Zieten tarried longer than was 
expected. At last he appeared. Then victory was assured to the Prussians. 
Attack and resistance were wor- thy of each other. “It was,” says Frederick, 
who never lost his literary vein, “as if two thunderstorms driven by 
contrary winds came into concussion. ” 


The Austrians retreated to Dresden. The king defeated them once more, but 
he did not thereby bring about any notable change in the situation. “I 
must,” he said, “expel the Russians from the Neumark, Laudon from 
Silesia, and Daun from Saxony. I shall be in a no better position after the 
battle than in the preceding year.” Thus he entered on the year 1761. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1761 


It was felt in Austria, and during the winter the feeling was confirmed, that 
nothing could be done against the Prussian power, which had the best 


positions in Saxony and occupied the fortresses in Silesia ; but yet the 
contin- uation of the war was desired as the country was sure of Russian 
support. 
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Tho Kussiaii court, li;i\ iiii; its own fireat interests ;it stiiko, also agrocd to 
war. It (lid not much sifnil’y that the chief command had passed from 
Soltikoff to Hutnrlin, as Fermor was and remained the soul of the 
undertakin};. 


The Russians’ attention Mâ- as now immediately directed to Kolherj;. But 
they also wislied to take part in the canipaij; ‘n of the Aiistrians in Silesia. 
Let J)aun, said they, kcej) the kiu}; bu.sy in Saxony, and they wouhl co- 
ojjerate with Laudou, who commanded almost independently of the iield- 
marshal in Silesia. Hence th(> kini‘ intiusted the army in Saxony to his 
brother, in order that luA« mifNht meet the {‘reatei- danj’er in his own 
Derson. The Kussians moved forward slowly. In the middle of July, 1701, 
they ciossed the boundary of Silesia and struck their camp at Jlilitisch. 
I\audon, streuf‘thened very con- siderably from lyU.satia, was jjrejiariufi to 
join them. .Mthouf^h the union of the foes was at tirst pievented, it could not 
lonj/ be deferred. In the second half of Aujiust both armies came in direct 
touch in the vicinity of Liegnitz. Frederick then took up a stronj:; position at 
Bunzelwitz, which, however, they could not decide to attack, ‘hen both the 
ai’Uiies se])arateil ayain, Frederick hoped by threati’uinj; ]\Ioravia to 
foice Laudou to xacate Silesia. But Lau- dou, on the contrary, profiled by 
the lirst withdrawal of the kinj;’ from Buuzel- witz to deal a bold stroke at 
the badly fortified Schweidnitz, and to take the place on the 1st of October, 
1761. So Frederick was poweiless; he had to allow the Austrians and the 
Ru.ssian corps that had remained with Laudon to take up their winter 
([uarters in Silesia. 


In Saxony the Austrians, united with the imperial army, maintained good 

jositions on the Elbe, in the inde])en(lent portion of Saxony (Vogtland) and 
on the Siiale. The campaign in lower Saxony was of great im] )ortance. The 
French had made fresh efforts to concjucr Hanover. It has been maintained 


that an army as great as that now put into the field by them had never been 
collected in this wai-. The French had already gained possession of Cassel 
and Gottingeu, places of little iin]>ortance, but which were rendered 
tenable by the French with their capacity for rapid fortification. But Duke 
Ferdi- nand knew how to meet them with the cleverest manoeuvres, even 
after they had crossed the Weser. By incessant small engagements he Siived 
Hanover ; they had pushed on even as far as Einbeck, but he obliged them 
to evacuate the place. Nevertheless the French held their own in Hesse; 
from Miihlhau- sen, which they held, they were in touch with the imperial 
army, which had advanced as far as Siialfeld. It was tIn\ common fate of the 
Prussian armies in Silesia, Saxony, and in the west of (Jermany to be 
attacked by a very su- perior power, against which each held its own in 
ever-renewed danger. 


The three generals at the head of these armies formed a triumvirate of de- 
fence; they vied with each othei- in talent, a])i)lication, and military 
capacity. For the Saxon lands intTiisled to him Prince Ileniy had formed a 
defensive system which he brought into nse both prudently and pcrsi.steutly, 
making the most of the smallest advantages ofi’ered by the topography of 
the country. Duke Ferdinand succeeded in uniting the Hanoverian interest 
with the Prus- sian and in opposing it to the Fiench because it was north 
German. He was a pupil of Frederick, whos(> stiategic principles he 
adopted. The defensive role which he was compelled to adopt he carried out 
by a sy.stem of continual attack. He also knew how to unite for a great aim 
the various divisions of his army advancing under ditferent colours. By his 
tactful cond)iuations he deceived the enemy, even though superior in 
number, and finally repulsed him. 


Frederick was occu]iied with continual sti’ategie encounters, ever appear- 
ing at tin- ])oint where the dangei’ was gi’catest, ever ready and ah’rt, 
never broken l)y misfortune, summoning ficsh courage after every defeat, 
inexhaust- ible in bold design.s, showing equal skill in taking advantage of 
small oppor- 
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But tlie latter got news of the movement, and Gorgias found the camp 
empty. At daybreak Judas stood face to face with the main army, now 
weakened by the absence of Gorgias’ division. Without hesitation he began 
the attack. The Syrians were utterly defeated, and driven to the south and 
west. When Gorgias returned, he saw the camp burning from afar, and the 
Jews, whom their leader had forbidden premature plundering, drawn up in 
battle array against him. At this sight, the courage of his men deserted them, 
and they took to flight. The Syrian general hastened directly across country 
to Antioch to report the wretched outcome of the camjiaign. The Jews, 
returning from pursuit, found immeasurable booty in the enemy’s camp. 


For this year the war was at an end. In the following year (165 B.C.), 
however, Lysias himself, at the head of a much greater force, crossed to the 
east of Jordan, and marched around the Dead Sea into Idumtea, in order to 
attack and crush his opponent from the rear. But on the boundary near 
Bethzur he found his way barred by Judas with an army of ten thousand 
men. The resistance offered by the Jews was so stubborn that Lysias was 
obliged to give up the whole undertaking as hopeless. He set out on his 
return to Antioch, with the intention of raising a still larger army and again 
trying his luck. He took the same route by which he had come. Judas, 
following closely, and harassing him continually, was victorious in a 
number of battles, and after taking the city of Jaser returned to Judea. 


Judas now proceeded with all his forces to Jerusalem, in order to restore the 
temple and the orthodox worship of God. The garrison in the citadel was 
harassed and worried by incessant attacks. All traces of heathen worship 
were wiped out, the great altar was rebuilt with new stones, and new sacred 
vessels were procured. On the anniversary of the day when, three years 
before, the altar had first been desecrated by heathen sacrifice, the first 
orthodox worship was held again as the beginning of an eight days’ 
dedication festival. 6 


This ceremonial has been enthusiastically described by the patriotic 
Josephus : ” When, therefore, the generals of Antiochus’ armies had been 


tiinitios and in soiziii};; tho great, decisive inomeiits. His particular 
character- istif was tlu^ eoinbiiiatioii ot politics witli war, both uuiting in 
maintaining the jmsition wliicli lie held, (iicat men are not made by luck 
alone. JJattles can be won by cliancc or l)y a one sided talent. The hero is 
formed l)y main- taining a gi’cat cause under misfortunes and dangers. 
Frederick is fiequently compared with Napoleon. Tin; chief difference 
between them is that Napo- leon was against all the world, but all the world 
was against Frederick ; Na- l)oleon wished to found a new empire, 
Frederick, during the Seven Years’ War, only wished to defi’iid himself. 
Napoleon set enormous forces in motion, Frederick wa,s master of very 
limited resources. Napoleon fought for an authority embracing the whole 
continent, Frederick for his very existence. I’\rederick we see contending 
for long years with stronger enemies, always on the edge of the abyss which 
threatened to engulf him ; Napoleon also passed long years in continual 
struggle, but always in view of a definite triumph, until the superior world 
powers overthrew the ambitious man at one blow. Napoleon’s bequest was 
the military glory of the French; Frederick’s bequest to his state was the 
salvation of its existence. 


THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH OF RUSSIA (1762 A.D.) 


When one considers the position of affairs G€” the still indissoluble alliance 
of France with Austria, the insuperable enmity of Maria Theresa, and the 
importance of the assistance which she expected from Russia for the next 
campaign â€” there was only one event which could materially change 
Freder- ick’s position, and that event occurred: the empress Elizabeth died 
on the 5th of January, 1762. Although far-reaching political plans in Russia 
were con- nected with the war, the origin of tiie i>arl icii)ation of Russia in 
the plans of Austria was of a very personal character, and the empress 
Elizabeth had an- other faction at her side, which only waited for her death 
to put an end to the war. 


At the first news Frederick still doubted what the outcome of the matter 
would be. But on the 5th of February he wrote to Duke Ferdinand that he 
hoped in a few weeks to be at peace with Russia. The greatest danger with 
which he had to contend was the union of a Russian force with an Austrian 
corps. Oil the 5th of February he was able to announce that Chernichev, the 


leader of the Russians, would separate from the Austrians the following 
day. 


The new czar, Peter III, was enthusiastically attracted to Frederick by the 
fame of his martial deeds. “All the news I receive of him,” writes King 
Frederick, “show me that he is well inclined towards me; I hope that the 
differences which I have with Russia will soon be settled and that the 
Russian troops will return home.” Another prospect, for which he had long 
hoped, became more than ever probable. For he learned that an attack of 
the Turks was feared in Poland as well as in the Austrian domains. In the 
Divan there was, in fact, a party headed by the mufti and the grand vizier 
who desired an alliance M’ith Russia. But the influence of Austria and 
France was exerted against this. The king still hoped to forestall a decision 
in favour of Austria by bringing about an alliance with himself; he had also 
some reason to count upon the support of the Tatars. 


But these eventualities were, as subsequent events showed, very uncertain ; 
and far transcending them in importance was the change in the relations 
with Russia. Strong assurances of friendship were exchanged between 
Frederick and Peter III ; and Frederick considered it a good omen that the 
czar asked him to grant him the highest Prussian order. A truce was 
concluded, and peace negotiations set in seriously. Frederick, who regarded 
the matter pri- 
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inarily Proiii tlic military luiiiil of \ lew, roniarkcd in liis Idtrislo P’riiicc 
Hen- ry lliat now the I’liissiaii ai’uiy liad its hack tree. 


It is ill the nature of political alliances not only to allect the relation of one 
state to another, hnt also to he conditioned hy llie inner clianj;es in the 
ditVer- ent stiites. Frederick had just exnerienced similar elVects in 
PaifNand, wheii the ministry which was friendly to liim was followed hy a 
faction which mani- fested an aversion to him. That which in Knglaiid \v;us 
tlu^ result of parlia- mentary division was in Kussia the consecnionce of a 


palace revolution which I)recipitatA«-d IVt<'r Til from his Ihione and put 
liis wife in liis place. 


That which had been commenced in tlie year IT.’”)” was carried out in the 
summer of 17t)2. The t/ranil duchess had always had a i)arty of lier own, 
which would unite neither with the em])ress Kli/.ai)etii nor with IVter III. 
Soon after the accession of tlie latter to the throne, foreijn and)assador8 
soufht to estahlish connections with the f^rand duchess, who j/ave 
utterance to what she would have done had she not been destitute of all 
influence. The foolish actions of her husband which ecinally affected the 
Ivussian chui’ch and the Russian army, led to the catastrophe, (“atherine 
placed herself at the head of a movement which had a national complexion. 
But those in Vicuna who ex|iected that she would revert to the system of the 
empress Elizabeth were doomed to dis ;ippointmeut. 


Catherine recojMmised the peace which her jiredecessor and con.sort had 
con- cluded with the kinj; of Prussiai. Prussia and Pomerania, which were 
still in her hands, .she returned to Frederick without enforcing upon him 
conditions in favour of .Vustria. She desisted only from rendering the aid 
which had been promised to the king, and she gave orders to her army to 
return to Rus- sia. The old .system of the emjiress Elizabeth wa>s 
jiermanently abandoned. It was at the commencement of her reign that 
Catherine conceived the idea, to which she ailhei-ed to the end of her life, 
of taking up a jw.sition between Austria and Prussia. Hut this also led to a 
further cliang(Mn tlie relation of the belligei’cnt jiowers. Fredci’ick 
profited by th(^ la.st moment, in which it at least seemed as if the KiLs.sians 
were on his .side, to take from the Aus- trians their position at Uurkersdorf, 
which tnight have been menacing to him; and after some time Schweidnitz 
fell into his hands, on the Oth of October. A few weeks later Prince Henry 
suc/-eeded in surjjrising the Austrian and the imperial troops at Freiberg 
and expelling them on the 2IHh of October from their .strong po.sitiou; so 
that the Pru.ssians in the war with Austria, towards the end of the year 3 
762, were ungne.stionably in the iuscendant. In the mean while Duke 
Ferdinand had unexjiectedly attacked the French, and in a cam- paign full 
of vicissitudes he, nuinaged to besiege Ca.ssel, the mo.st important place 
still held by the French, and to force it to capitidate on the 1st of No- 
vember. But this did not in any way conclude the great struggle. Au.stria 


and France still remained armed, and it was not evident how their alliance 
against Prussia would be broken. An unexpected change of affairs was then 
imminent. 


PACIFICATIONS 


Tlie peace negotiations between France and England that had been often 
commenced and always interrupted were now formally entered upon. It 
can- not b( as.s(!rted that England quite overlooked her obligations 
towards Prus- sia, for more than once reference was made to the Treaty of 
Westminster in the negotiations concerning the return of Wesel, Gelderland, 
and the We.st- phalian possessions of the king of Prussia. George III 
declared that he could not conclude the matter without the assent of 
Frederick. But far more de- cided was the consideration shown bv France 
to Austria. Choiseul let the 
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empress know that he was ready to droj) the negotiations with England if 
Austria dill not approve of them. \‘e do not venture to deny the truth of this 
utteraiKc. Foi’ if Russia had dci’lin(>d further participation in the war, it 
fact it was continued. But at that nionient a crisis came which made the 
pos- sibility of continuing the war extremely doubtful for both powers. 


The declaration of the going-o-er of the emperor Peter to the enemies of 
Austria had just been made known. Galitzin had given ofiicial information 
of it to Prince Kaunitz on the 2nd of June. It was the moment in which 
England, if the peace were not concluded, could have taken a Russian army 
to Germany, and would thereby have dealt a decisive blow in favour of the 
Prusso- English and to the detriment of the Franco-Austrian interests. And 
it seemed always possible that Bute would be overthrown and the Great 
Com- moner would again hold the rudder of England, an eventuality which 
the king of Prussia desired, but one which the French, who were now at one 
with the English ministry, regarded with horror. 


At the moment of this all-threatening crisis it was thought in Vienna that 
above all things the good understanding of the French ministry with the 
Eng- lish should be utilised in order to assure the peaceful settlement which 
was now attainable. The oriental complication had also advanced so far 
that the war in Germany could not be continued without imijerilling 
Austria. It was iinder this pressure that Maria Theresa dropped the idea 
with which she had undertaken the war, and to which she had hitherto 
clung. She excuses her- self for abstaining from showing the king of Prussia 
his proper place, neces- sary as this was for the welfare of her house, of the 
Catholic I’eligiou, and of Germany. She now abandoned her original idea 
of bringing about a state of affairs in which all danger from the Prussian 
side would be put an end to. She had no objection to a peace between 
France and England, provided the county of Glatz were given her and an 
indemnity to the elector of Saxony. It was this declaration, which was cjuite 
opposed to the purposes for which the alliance had been concluded with 
France, that rendered peace possible. The French accepted it with 
satisfaction, albeit not with the warmth which Maria Theresa had expected 
; moreover they attached to the proviso concerning Glatz the condition that 
indemnification should be given them on the Nether- lauds border, which 
caused astonishment and anger in Vienna. 


A certain transatlantic event also placed difficulties in the way of a set- 
tlement of peace. The negotiations were powerless to prevent the blow 
already waiting to descend: Havana fell into the hands of the English. This 
event, like the entire naval war, was to the detriment of France and her 
allies. However, the conclusion of the peace was not thereby hindered; 
France gained some advantages from its stipulations, owing to the 
compliance of the English ministry. The preliminaries were signed on the 
3rd of November, 


1762. 


In the above-niontioncd declaration of Maria Theresa, and the conclusion 
of the preliniinarifs l)ctwtM’ii France and England, lay the peace of the 
world. Both together manifest the signilication and the result of the Seven 
Years’ War. France abandoned the idea of staying the power of the Anglo- 
Ameri- can development on the other side of the ocean, and although 


England had undoubtedly gained the maritime preponderance in North 
America, she aban- doned the idea of destroying the French and Spanish 
colonial power, in which, as affairs stood at the moment, she might have 
succeeded. Austria also re- nounced the idea of freeing her old authority in 
Germany from the limitations imposed on it by the Prussian power. 


She determined to grant the king of Prussia that safety the imperilling of 
which had led him to take up arms. If there were moments in which Fred- 
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eriik could h.ive trusted himself to impose laws upon the Austrian power or 
to overthrow it, such a plan wjus perhajjs not even formed, much less would 
it have been lU’acticable. Austria had in (he years of the war developed her 
own military forces, and was unbroken in power. The countries of the mon- 
archy were bound together closer thau ever by the danger and strain of the 
war. 


The fact of iniJiortance in the history of the world is that North American 
in- dependenci’ of Fraiu’c and liic uiuiiminishcd existence of the i’russian 
state were not only ci)nteniporaneous, but tluTc was a \ery close connt’ction 
between the struggles attending them. The first opened n[) a measureless 
future, but the eyes of contemporaries were directed mostly to the latter. Jl 
was an event of eminently historical inipt>rtance. All life is preserved by 
struggle. Th(! Prus- sian stat<' had been evolved upon ancient jiriniijiles 
corresponding with thost! of the other jiowers, although not (piite like them; 
and it had gained a i)osi- tion of real indei)endence which I'cpreseuted a 
peculiar i)rinci])le. But it was attacked by superior foes, and threatened 
with limitations which would have annihilated it. For its existence lay in its 
jjower. This immense danger was now victoriously withstood by Frederick; 
for the province, by the accjuisition of which the rank of a Kurojiean i)owcr 
had been attained, could be regarded as permanently .secured. This wa.s 
the ])osition of affairs in the main; in de- tail there were still questions of a 
certain importance to be decided.’ 


THE PE.\CE OF HUBERTUSBUEG (1763 A.D.) 


The exchange of ratitications of the treaty was accomplished by the three 
ambassadors at Hubertusburg, on the Ist of March, 1763. On that occasion 
Fritsch deli\ered a protest again.st Article XVIII of the Austro-Prussian 
treaty of }Jeace, touching the Jiilich succession, which was accepted by 
Hertz- burg and Von Collenbach with a counter-protest. This was the last 
time that Saxony disputed about the successiiin of Jiilich. 


King Frederick thereupon received the ])lenipotentiaries at Dahlen. Col- 
lenbach could not sufficiently i)raise the great consideration which the king 
had manifested for the empress at this conference. He sincerely wished to 
live hencefoi’th at peace with JIaria Theresa. At the Austrian court, also, 
there prevailed a conciliatory mood. Kaunitz felt com])elled lo speak highly 
of the attitiule of the king throughout the peace negotiations. The 
evacuation of conquered territory, usually connected with so many 
disiigreeable features, was soon accomplished, and the generals in charge 
easily came to an agree- ment with regard to the exchange of the prisoners 
of war. 


The document relating to the inclusion of the allies was signed later, by 
Hertzberg at Berlin on the iL’th of March, by Collenbach at Dresden on the 
20th of the month. The delay sprang from the desire of tlu’ .\ustrian govern- 
ment to obtain the assent of the French court, which was givi-n only reluc- 
tantly; the latter evinced some surprise at the readiness with which the 
imperial court had yielded to the Prussian demand in respect to the empress 
of RiLssia. 


As soon as his presence in Saxony was no longei- needed, Frederick de- 
part<'d for Silesia, in order t(i give alTaii's in that ])rovince his jiersonal 
super- vision. On the .'jOth of .March he returned to the capital, which he 
had not entered since the 12th of January, 1757. The queen had returned 
from Mag- deburg on the 17th of February, and wa.s received with lively 
demonstrations of joy. The public rejoicing reached its height, when, one 
half hour after her arrival a courier fi-om Leipsic brought the news that the 
peace was con- summated. 
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[1763 A.D.] EUROPE AT THE CLOSE OF THE AVAK 


King Frederick avoided a solemn reception ; he arrived in Berlin at a late 
hour, towards nine in the evening. At his side was Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
who had journeyed to meet him. The king was not iu a happy state of mind. 
On the 25th of February he had written to D’xVrgeus: “As for me, poor 
grey- headed man, I go back to a chy wher(^ I know only the walls, where 1 
find none of my old acquaintances; wlicrc! immeasurable labour awaits me, 
and where my old boues will soou find a refuge that will be disturbed 
neither by war, uor by misfortune, uor by man’s baseuess.” 


The tiisk which awaited Frederick he himself describes with sharp strokes. 
” The Prussiau state is like a man covered with wounds, weak from loss of 
blood, and about to succumb to the weight of his sutferings; he needs fresh 
nourishment to raise him up, a touic to strengthen him, balsam to heal his 


+” 


scars. 


The nobility were exhausted, the lower classes ruined, a multitude of vil- 
lages had been burned down, many cities laid waste, partly through sieges, 
partly by incendiaries in the service of the enemy. A complete anarchy had 
overthrown the administrative and police regulations, monetary conditions 
were deranged ; in short, the deviistatiou was universal. The army was in 
no better condition than the rest of the country. Seventeen battles had 
snatched off the flower of officers and soldiers. The regiments were ruined, 
and con- sisted, in part, of deserters and prisoners. Order had almost 
vanished, aud dis- cipline had become so lax that the old infantry regiments 
were no better than a raw militia. It was necessary to fill up the regiments 
to restore order and discipline, aud, above all, to reanimate the young 
officers with the spur of fame in order to restore to this degenerate mass its 
former energy. 


Great Britain, also, had heavy burdens to bear as a result of a war waged 
on three continents. The national debt was almost doubled and reached the 
height of nearly 150,000,000?. But the public credit remained unshaken, in- 
dustry and commerce received a fresh start, the vahie of imports and 
exports during the war had increased by millions, and the new conquests 
more than compens;ited for the large expenditures of money. That the 
English people did not garner the fruit of its glorious achievements was the 


fault of its un- wise and unjust government. It is true that Lord Bute was 
obliged to give way to the unileisal hatred: he gave up his office on the 8th 
of April, 1763, and stepped luhiud the curtain; but the narrow-minded and 
short-sighted governmental system of George III aud his ministers was not 
thereby changed. The final result was that England stood alone among the 
European powers, without a friend, that the grievances of the colonies 
against illegal treatment and oppression rose higher from year to year, until 
the climax was reached in the open breach and the declaration of the 
independence of the American col- onies of the mother country. However, 
even af ler the dissension and separa- tion there still remained as a result of 
the Seven Years’ War the prize of vic- torya€” not the least among those 
striven for on the German battlefields G€” that the future of America 
belonged to the Germanic race. 


Wholly otherwise was it with the powers that were mainly responsible for 
the war â€” France and Austria. Louis XV had abandoned the most loyal 
colo- nies for the German war, shaken to its foundations the maritime 
position of France, aud utterly exhausted the finances. True, Choiseid’s 
diplomatic skill had isolated England, while France maintained her 
alliance with Spain and Austria. Charles IIT of Spain counted on France for 
a future reckoning with England, and as far as Germany was concerned, the 
French court directed its aim after, as before the war, to “binding the 
cabinet of Vieuna to itself by the 
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fear of Prussia.” Hut llu’ iiiucr roltciiiicss w idcmd and dccijciicd as llic 
result of a war (G€-undurtA«‘d iu oppositiou to every inteivst of Franee, 
aiiarliaineiit of Paris at their head, declared t lie statutes of the order to be 
incoinpat ilile with the laws of the realm, and i)ronounced the di.ssolutiou 
of the oriler. The {ioverunu’ut readily a.sseuted to the exeeutiou of the 
dccisiou. This was a step iu the di- reetiou of reforui, but the ruiu had 
spread so far that even C’hoiseiil now foresaw a eouvulsiou, yea, even a 
revolutiou of the existiug political order. 


By the dissolution and disniembernient of Prussia, Maria Theresa had 
ImjH’d to make her house, and also the Catholic cluiicli, su])i-eme iu 
(iermany. The wisdom and pers(>vt>rauce of Kauuit/. enabled him to j)ress 
foi’ this pur- Dose into the service of the empress the };old and the ai-med 
power of France, as well as the armies of Russia and the coutinj;ents of 
Sweden and the i)rinee.s of the em])ire. But the system of the Austrian 
alliances was too artificially fashioned, and the mutually re])ellent pco])Ics 
ne\cr \or] than e-er was weakened, and the states of the empire that had 
remained true to the iuijierial house, abo\(> all Sax- ony, were estranged 
from it by theii- bitter ex])eriences, and were completely exhausted. The 
Catholic i)owers had weakened, while the Protestant peoples had 
strengtheiu’d antl matuied. 


Prussia had sunk low at the close of the Seven Years’ M’ar, yet her heart 
was sound. T’nder the heroic leadership of liei- gieat king her existence 
w;us saved, and the bajitism of tire and blood which the Prussians received 
enabled them to rise to new ])ower and prosperity. This was a blessing for 
the entire C;ermau race. As Goethe says: ” Fi-ederick sjived the honour of 
a part of the Germans against a united world, and every member of the 
nation was al- lowed to share in the victories of this great prince by 
api)lauding and admir- ing him. lie was the brilliant ])olar star around 
whom Germany, Europe, yea, the whole world seeuu’d to icxolve.” When 
lalei’ Prussia was again crushed down, it was out of this glorious past that 
she drew the strength to steel herself for the great conflict, to demonstrate 
to all the world her moral and intellectual energy, and to apjirove herself 
the shield of the German name and honour. In the victories aud iu the 
perseverance of Frederick the Great lav the future of the German 
fatherland.” 


THE STRATEGY OF FEEDEEICK AND NAPOLEON’ 
The difference, partly essential, partly the result of circumstance, between 


the armies of Frederick aud Napoleon, lies in the fact that Frederick’s army 
was much smallei-, had no skirmishers, and was not an ai’iuy of 
conscriiition. None of these characti-iistics is |)eculiar to Fiederick alone, 
but all have their aualogy iu the armies of his ojiponents. Conse(iuently a 
battle undei- the new 


beaten so often, Judas assembled the people together, and told them that 
after these many victories which God had given them, they ought to go up 
to Jerusalem, and purify the temple, and offer the appointed sacrifices. But 
as soon as he, with the whole multitude, was come to Jerusalem, and found 
the temple deserted, and its gates burnt down, and plants growing in the 
temple of their own accord, on account of its desertion, he and those that 
were with him began to lament, and were quite confounded at the sight of 
the temple ; so he chose out some of his soldiers, and gave them order to 
fight against those guards that were in the citadel, until he should have 
purified the temple. When therefore he had carefully purged it, and had 
brought in new vessels, the candlestick, the table (of shew-bread), and the 
altar (of incense), which were made of gold, he hung up the veils at the 
gates, and added doors to them. He also took down the altar (of burnt- 
offering), and built a new one of stones that he gathered together, and not of 
such as were hewn with iron tools. So on the five and twentieth day of the 
month Kislev, which the Macedonians call Apelleus, they lighted the lamps 
that were on the candlestick, and offered incense upon the altar (of incense), 
and laid the loaves upon the table (of shew-bread), and offered burnt- 
offerings upon the new altar (of burnt-offering). Now it so fell out, that 
these things were done on the very same day on which their divine worship 
had fallen off, and was reduced to a profane and common use, after 
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three years’ time ; for so it was, that the temple was made desolate by 
Antiochus, and so continued for three years. This desolation happened to 
the temple in the hundred forty and fifth year, on the twenty-fifth day of the 
month Apelleus, and on the hundred and fifty-third olympiad : but it was 
dedicated anew, on the same day, the twenty-fifth of the month Apelleus, in 
the hundred and forty-eighth year, and on the hundred and fifty-fourth 
olympiad. And this desolation came to pass according to the prophecy of 
Daniel, which was given four hundred and eight years before ; for he 
declared that the Macedonians would dissolve that worship (for some time). 
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rulos of war was cousidered from quite a dilTereut standpoint than a battle 
uudiT tilt’ old lult’S. 


Battle is the most efficient means for deciding the issues of war. It seems ius 
though almost any mistake that can be made in strategy can be retrieved by 
a victorious engagement; and a general who decides upon a pitched battle, 
and in it comes oil” conqueror, appears, in no matter what circumstances, 
to have done well in war. Accordingly one might suppose that, at any rate, 
the stronger of two adversaries in war could have no other intention from 
beginning to cud than to force an encounter, and by repeated victories con- 
vince his opponent that he has no resource but complete submission. 


But this is not always unconditionally the case. There are also Pyrrhus 
victories. It may happen that the advantage to be gained by victory is so 
small that it disappears when compared with the losses involved and the 
dan- gera€” never entirely to be overlooked â€” that even after a battle is 
won there may come a reverse ; and the general may count with safety upon 
serving the purpose of war better in some other way. A general with such a 
force as Na- poleon or a general of our time in such a position and in such 
circumstances cannot act rightly in this way. 


The number of his forces enabled Napoleon invariably to follow his victo- 
ries to the utmost extent and to occupy whole countries. For his swift volti- 
geurs no position was impregnable, and if the enemy once in a way did find 
such a position, it w^as still easy for Napoleon, hampered by no anxious 
fears for his commissariat, to find a way round ; and even if the enemy did 
not then come within fighting range, his army was so numerous that he 
could march past the force of the enemy and occupy so much of his territory 
that the latter was compelled to follow lest he should lose the whole. 


Frederick could do nothing of this kind. The advantages which he might 
have expected from a victory were far fewer. For instance, it happened to 
him that, after his brilliant victory at Soor, in Bohemia, he had to go back to 
Silesia over the mountains. He could neither pursue in Napoleon’s fashion, 
nor, owing to the smallness of his army, could he occupy the enemy’s 
country as Napoleon did. And eventually he found the enemy collected in 


bands un- assailable by the rigid lines of his infantry. He must feel the loss 
of a bat- tle far more heavily than Napoleon. According to the nature of 
linear tac- tics, a battle for him was a much bloodier business than for 
Napoleon ; he often lost a third, and more than a third of his force ; for 
Frederick, also, losses were far more difficidt to replace than for Napoleon. 


For these reasons Frederick’s strategic system, and not his only but the 
system of his epoch, of Turenue, of Eugene, of Marlborough, of Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, necessarily differed from Napoleon’s. Let us next examine the 
leading features of the Napoleonic strategy, without personal reference to 
Frederick. 


To call it “methodical warfare” is not a happy expression, nor is the 
meaning very clearly defined. It is an unfortunate phrase, for, after all, 
every war waged according to a plan, whether Napoleon’s or Moltke’s, is 
me- thodical ; the method is only different from that of the eighteenth 
century. The idea is, besides, not sufficiently defined, because it is often 
used merely for a system which has become stereotyped. We have therefore 
called it the sy.stem of the old monarchy, which lasted from the Thirty 
Years’ War and Louis XIV up to the time of the Revolution. The train of 
thought underly- ing this system is as follows : 


The weapons of war at one’s disposal are not sufficient completely to defeat 
the opposing power. We should not, even after the very greatest victory, be 
in a position completely to destroy his fighting strength, to take his capital, 
and occupy the greatest part of his possessions. Therefore he must be 
reduced 
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to submission and jioiici- not so much by I’onciucst ;is by bi’lufc worn out. 
If wo tiiko one of liis boi’dcr i)i-o\iiK’es and sc\i’ral Portrosscs, ami 
choose a stronj‘ jiosition Iroiu whicli he caniiol liopc to drive us, ho will, 
when the ten- sion ha.s busted sometime, and his linances are exhausted, 
(luielly submit to our conditions of peace. The nuist direct way of obtaiuiiifj 
such an iLscendeucy is of course a battle; but it is also i)ossible in some 
circumstances to maiio’U- vre back the enemy by skilful marchini::. One 
must try to win a ])osition where one can protect both uuij;azine and 


C(Hnmissariat fnim the enemy, and at the s;ime time try for a position so 
una.s.sailablc that tlie enemy will not venture to attack there. 


It wa-s in this manner tluit in the year 1741 the Austrian iiehl marshal 
Traun manienvred Frederick out of Bohemia, without, so to S])eak, lirinj; a 
single shot, and yet causinj‘ the Prussians terrible losses tlirou};h hardship, 
want, and desertions. A very common and successful move in warfare was 
to lay siege to an enemy’ position, and, with the force used for this siege, to 
cover an encamped post which the enemy would not venture to attack. If 
such a situation wore successfully arranged, and thoroughly |n-epare(I with 
cunning and celerity, strategy con(\uered without either the clanger (U’ the 
loss caused by an encivunter. All moNcineuts, aime 


Manwm-ring and the Pitched Battle 


The strategical system of the old monarchy has therefore two opposite poles 
â€” mauanivring and the pitched battle. In the Napoleonic system, ma- 
nojuvring, in the abo\e souse, plaj-ed scarcely any ])art, and was only 
rarely employed. On the other hand, two theorists of the eighteenth century, 
Lloyd and Billow, went so far as to declare pitched battles to be (piite 
superfluous. They brought “methods ” to bear on the (\uesti(m; for 
exainjile, substituted for the fact that tiie nearer you keep to your 
commissariat the safer it is, the “rule” that the army must be separated 
from its “ba.se” (the di.strict from G€-which the commissariat is supplied), 
onlj in so far that, joined to the termi- nus of the “base,” it should form a 
right angle; and declared, “skilful generals will always make knowledge of 
the country, science of position, encanipments, and marching, the 
grountlwork of their regulations, rather than let the matt<>r rest upon the 
uncertain issue of a battle.” Tho.se who understand such nnit- ters can 
direct campaigns with geometrical exactness, and conduct a long war 
without over finding it neces.sary to come to a “pitched battle.” Here we 
have the point of departure of Frederick the Great from his contemiioraries. 


The natural warlike instinct ])rompts a general to let battle (lecide the 
is.sue. A victory â€” a ^â- ictold€‘y in a great battle â€” lives forever; it 
not only de- stroys the materialfighting i)o\ver of the enemy, but desti-oys 
his coutideiu’e and energy. The changes in human fate which mark 
universal history move between the lines of battle. Xo truly great general 


can be imagined without the temperament to feel himself driven by a sort of 
passion to challenge the great issues of fate, to measnic his own strength 
against the gi-eatest that humanity can do, to crown himself and his cause; 
with victory. This was the line followed by Charles XII, one of nature’s great 
generals; and it led him to Pultowa. But Frederick was greater than Chailes 
XII, because he did not abandon himself to this iin] >nlse, bocau.se he knew 
not only the .strength of his power and his army, but also the limits of that 
strength; bocauso he could control his own pa.ssion and abide by the 
strategical system of his time. But it was within the limits of this strategical 
system that his superiority to all bis 
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conteiuiiorarics showed itscU’, because lie so iuinieasurably excelled in the 
tjrcat military quality of boldness; and by virtue of this quality, to keep to 
our metaphor, stretched as far towards the i)ole of battle that, on the other 
hand, he closely embraced the opposite pole of manceuvriug. It is clear that 
a ficncial with such a griusp of miud might in practice easily make use of a 
stratagi’m whose diflerence from the Napoleonic is not to be recognised at 
first sight. 


The system of the old monarchy demands battle not for its own, for mere 
destruction’s sake; but there must be a still nu)re particular, a still more 
defi- nite reason. So fai-, good. Now if, during a lengthy period of war, such 
special reasons for battle are continually shown, and the general is 
determined on this account continually to strive for battles, he practically 
turns for the timi! in the direction of the Napoleonic strategy. Frederick the 
Great often turned in this direction, and this fact is responsible for a 
widespread histori- cal misundcistandiug. When Napoleon threw the rules 
and the system of war of the old Europe to the winds, it was not the least of 
his advantages that the gtmerals oppo.sed to him were still in the toils of the 
old strategy, which had become stereotyped as “method.” They still 
believed in the “magical power of manoeuvre,” and before they saw their 
mistake the enemy was upon them and they were defeated. The archduke 
Charles, too, clung to the old principles: and in the camiiaigus of 1814, in 
his headquarters particularly, these princiiilos caused the one general 
amongst all others who had most out- grown tlitiii, Chailcs’ ally, Gneiseuau 


(with Bliicher) the greatest difliculties. The mistake Wellington made in 
1815, entailing not only upon himself but also upon the Prussians the defeat 
of Ligny, also sprang from the old, now rather obsolete, strategical point of 
view taken by this otherwise great general. 


It was in the first instance through Clausewitz’s teachings that the old 
leaven was entirely worked out of the minds of the Prussian olliccrs. But it 
was only actually adopted when a new view crowded out the old â€” 
namely, that battle must be understood as absolute, not relative. The 
disciples of the new did not say to those of the old, “You were in the right 
formerly, but times have changed ” ; but they said, ” You spoiled it through 
folly and blundering.” To us it now looks different. We regard the warfare of 
the eighteenth cen- tury as something historically authorised and inevitable. 


This in no way teaches us that all salvation lies exclusively in tactical deci- 
sion and therefore battle must always be striven for. It gave other means of 
the art of war into our hands. And it is not difficult for anyone to under- 
stand that even men who are fouud worthy to stand at the head of an army 
should, in the face of immeasurable responsibility and danger, evince a cer- 
tain preference for the gentler way; and that even in moments when only the 
“proud law of battle” ought to have been invoked, even in moments when 
fate showed itself most favoiu-ably inclined to them, they should not always 
have known, like Frederick, how to snatch a fleeting opportunity. 


We have even seen how Frederick’s own greatness begins to lose its gloss, if 
we take him out of his owu and measure him by the rule of the nineteenth 
century. Why had he not begun the war already in July, 17.56 ? Why did he 
not storm the camp at Pirna? Why did he not continue the war in Octo- 
ber? Why did he only let himself be persuaded to take the offensive by Win- 
terfeld and Schwerin in 1757? Why did he avoid battle at Olmiitz? Why did 
he not fight it out to the end at Zorndorf ? WTiy, after he had beaten the 
army under Laudon at Liegnitz, did he not straightway fall upon Daun and 
his troops’? “Why, in 1761, did he not attack Laudon at Nossen? Why, in 
1762, did he fight no decisive battle? Why did he, through the whole of 
1778, never once go to battle ? 


A hundred such questions one could jiut from the standpoint of doctrinary 
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stratofry, and by caili tlic kill}; would apju-ar k’ss {icat. It is as if one 
looked iit him (iu’oufih (lie wroiifj oiid ol” a field };lass. But it is otherwise, 
and it is truer, if wo succeed in i)icturiii}; tin- natural stnitejiic. system of 
tlie old mon- archy as Frederick’s systoni ; and G€” ajiainst the monotonous 
lack}, ‘roniid of the web of maiKi’UN res that he spun year after year â€” 
we see standiiij; out the \ic- tories of Prajiue and Ijcutheii, liossbacli, 
Zoriidorf, and Torf^au, and linally, only to enhance the };lories of these 
\ictories still more, the dark shadows of defeat in Kolin and Kunersdorf. 
TIkmi only, placinfj him where he lived, in his own century, you see that the 
liRurc of this great monarch towers, not above a host of Ji\ i;mies, but even 
above a host of those we reckon iu the firet rank of the world’s heroes.J 


CHAPTER V 
THE LATER YEARS OF FREDERICK THE GREAT 
[1763-1786 A. D.] 


Frederick was a ruler in the noblest sense of the word. What- ever be the 
final word of investigation concerning him, one thing is certain : Frederick 
not only raised his country to the rank of a great European power, but he 
also lighted for it a torch of truth so pow- erful that the way to further light 
and glory can be missed only by the most reckless carelessness. But King 
Frederick is a historical giant not only to the Prussians: all nations, all 
princes, all philos- ophers can strengthen and edify themselves by the study 
of his life, of which even the small spots, like the spots of the sun, arc 
instruc- tive.d€” PREnss.b 


KEPAIEING A EUINED PEUSSIA 


That story of Frederick’s sitting wrapt in a cloud of reflections Olympian- 
Abysmal, in the music chapel at Charlottenburg, while he had the 
Ambrosian Song executed for him there, as the preliminary step, was a 
loose myth ; but the fact lying under it is abundantly certain. Few sons of 


Adam had more reason for a piously-thankful feeling towards the Past, a 
piously-valiant towards the Future. “What king or man had seeu himself 
delivered from such strangling imbroglios of destruction, such devouring 
rages of a ho.stile world! And the ruin worked by them lay mon.strous and 
appalling all round. Fred- erick is now fifty-one gone ; unusually old for his 
age ; feels himself an old man, broken with years and toils ; and here lies 
his kingdom in haggard slashed 
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Poiulitioii, worn to skin and bone: Ionv is tin’ kinj;, n'(‘nuii};ly 
iini)ossil>Ic problem. ” Hof/in it, â€” tlu’ivby iUoiie will it ever ceaso to 
bo impossible I ” Fit’dorick bofiins, we may say, on tlic first morrow 
morning. Laboursat liis i)rol)I(‘iu as he did in the march to Ivcii- then; finds 
it to beeome more possible, liay alter day, month after month, the farther he 
Strives with it.” 


AUSTKIA AND TUK EMPIRE 
Frederick had wrested Silesia from the house of Austria, but he did not 


fullil his second intention, which was to detach the empire from this house 
and to re establish the highest authoiity in the em])iie on a wider ba,sis. The 
fa- mous jtiineess who lost Silesia conipiered the empire by the force of her 
arms; she handed it over to her husband of the bousA«.> of Lorraine, and, 
after his death, to her son. In truth she was the emperor: tlie empire was 
and re- mained a constituent })art of the power of Austria. The .seat of the 
aulic council was at hei’ I’oyal residence; the supi’ome imperial court was 
directed from ‘ienna, and the majority of votes at the diet of Katisbon 
belonj^ed to Au.stria. As of old, the ecclesiiustical princes and Catholicism 
in general joined themselves to Austria; the conqueror of Silesia played in 
the empire only the part that liis rank as one of the lii-st princes of the 
empire allotted to him, although he wa.s raised beyond all comparison by 
his military power and his fame. 


But as the less and gain on both sides resulted not only from a German but 
also a European war, and as both powers were not only German but also 
Euro- ])ean, their opposition formed one of the most important moments in 
interna- tional relations. 


Under all the disputes, especially tliose in regard to P/uropean affairs, the 
necessity and desire for an understanding became ajiparenl. Xothing had 
ever made a greater impression on the young emperor, Joseph II, who in 
17(i.5 succeeded his father Francis I, than the fact that the prince of a 
territorial state should not only have been able to withstand the great 
powers who had hitherto only needed to threaten to lind oledience, but 
should also have suc- cessfully resisted them when in unison they turned 
their arms again.st him, and compelled them to seek a disiidvantageous 
peace with him ; he was convinced by this that Austiia reqnirecl an innei- 
regeneration before it would again Ix’ abh‘ to measure itself with him. He 
participated in the general admiration which the king aroused in the world, 
but at the same time he perceived in him an enemy who would at all times 
be dangerous. From his example he thought to boirow tlu^ means and ways 
to fight again.st him. 


Eager to see the woild :ind to instruct himself by ti-avcl, in the year 1766 
Joseph visited the battle-field of Torgau, on which Frederick had compelled 
the Austrian armj% far .superior to liis in number, to evacuate the strongest 
positions. When on the spot he was seized by the desire to know the power- 
ful cai)tain who had succe(> 
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pressed his wish, which was still very active, to learn to know the admired 
ruler. On eoutinuin the journey which led to upper Silesia he sorrowfully 
perceived from a height tlic lost provinces which he was uoti to enter. 


In the year 17G8, on the outbreak of war between Russia and Turkey, by 
which Austria was very closely affected, it seemed advisable to thi’ empress 
and to the leading statesman himself to concede to the desires of Joseph. 
Austria w:i.s then arming, in oider to intervene, if necessary, in favour of 


Turkey. It seemed worth while to ascertain the attitude which King Fred- 
erick, the ally of Russia, expected to :i.ssnme in this contlict. The Austrian 
general, Nugent, who officiated as ambassador in Berlin, made OAcrtures 
toward this end. Frederick would have liked first to have certain questions 
answered with regard to Poland and the Franco-English relations ; that this 
was refused in Vienna did not nevertheless prevent him from acceding to the 
proposal. The meeting was arranged for the last days of August, at which 
time the king would be in Silesia, where it could take place most easily. The 
emperor, who had just returned from a journey in Italy, expressed himself to 
the effect that nothing he had seen till now could compare with the acquain- 
tance which he expected to make on this occasion. But whilst he looked for- 
ward to the gratification of his wishes, in which curiosity, admiration, and 
irrepressiby hostile feelings were strangely mixed, a political task also fell 
to his share: he was to inspire the king with confidence, to remove from his 
mind any anxiety about further hostile intentions on the part of Austria, and 
at the same time to show him that there was no jealousy felt on account of 
his alliance with Russia. 


JOSEPH II VISITS FREDEEICK 


On the 25th of August Joseph entered Neisse. He had stipulated to re- main 
under the incognito of Count von Palkenstein, under which he chiefly 
travelled, and to take u^ his residence at an inn (the Three Crowns). On his 
arrival, however, he drove straight to the residence of the king, who awaited 
him at the steps and immediately led him to the dinner table; the meal 
lasted long enough to form a first gcncial acquaintance. The emperor was 
astonished that the princes present â€” tlie brother of the king, who was 
remarkable for his external insignificance, and his nephew, who excited 
notice by his tall figure and manly beauty â€” willingly observed a 
respectful silence towards the king. The latter spoke almost alone ; but 
Joseph was by no means silent. 


Soon after the dinner the king visited him at the inn, and they had a long 
interview, which extended over the next two days, occasionally interrupted 
and enlivened by military manoeuvres. These pleased the emperor the most 
; the conversation gave him a feeling of embarrassment and discomfort. It 
must have been a curious sight, these two princes â€” the grey weather- 


beaten hero with a glorious past, and the young, aspiring emperor facing a 
brilliant future G€” on intimate terms with each other. The conversation 
touched upon everything, including the events of the late war. Joseph was 
astonished at the modesty with which the king spoke of his warlike deeds. 
Both in speak- ing and writing he was just to his opponents. Literature was 
lightly passed over; the principal object of both was political discussion. lu 
the strongest terms Joseph many times repeated that Austria had no longer 
any thought of Silesia. The king was not completely convinced as to this; 
but it was of the greatest importance that the two princes should promise 
one another that, no matter what might happen under the prevailing 
uncertainty of European relations, they would always observe the peace 
restored between them. In this Frederick rightly saw a confirmation and 
strengthening of the treaties of Dresden and Hubertusburg. 
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The Franco-English complexities which affected the ascendency at sea 
r.iised no dillicnities, the relations with Hussia were Par iiidih’ insidious. 
Joseph, ttion>^h still the adversjiry of Catiieriiie, jjraised her talent, 
sjiyinj‘that she had till’ fienius of a Doi’n ruler. P’rfdcrick, her iilly, did not 
fail to oliscrvi^ that the inerea.- 


Frederick’s remarks were open enough in themselves, but they betrayed a 
greater interest iu the welfare of Au.stria tlian he was given credit for. As he 
had once felt in regard to the French, so he now wished to see Austria hold 
lierself ereit against Knssia: of course without disturbing his relations with 
that power. Informed by his ministers that the Viennese court wiis only 
seeking to undermine his ticaty relations with Knssia, he avoided everything 
that might further their aim. But the interview reached a point wliere both 
princes jtromised each other that they would not be carried away by the 
Kus- sian war into any ho.stilities against e:u-li other. Tlie king considered 
this quite consistent with his Kussian alliance; he had no misgivings in 
promising it in writing to the empei’oi-, who in like manner gave him tlie 
same a.ssurance. Tlie meeting at Neisse forms an impoi’tant moment in 
(ierman history, as the two most prominent juinces jiromist’d each other to 
maintain the neutrality of Germany in the impending genei-al end)roilments 


“Now Judas celebrated the festival of the restoration of the sacrifices of the 
temple for eight days ; and omitted no sort of pleasures thereon : but he 
feasted them upon very rich and splendid sacrifices ; and he honoured God, 
and delighted them, by hymns and psalms. Nay, they were so very glad at 
the revival of their customs, when after a long time of intermission, they 
unexpectedly had regained the freedom of their worship, that they made it a 
law for their posterity, that they should keep a festival, on account of the 
restoration of their temple worship, for eight days. And from that time to 
this we celebrate this festival, and call it Lights. I suppose the reason was, 
because this libei’ty beyond our hopes appeared to us ; and that thence was 
the name given to that festival. Judas also rebuilt the walls round about the 
city, and reared towers of great height against the incursions of enemies, 
and set guards therein. He also fortified the city Beth-sura, that it might 
serve as a Citadel against any distresses that might come from our 
enemies.”” 


The news of the Jews’ military successes had been received by their 
enemies with fierce wrath ; those who had been so lately scourged by Judas 
were breathing revenge ; and now the report of the restoration of the Jewish 
religion made their cup full. The heathen peoples all about fell uj^on their 
Jewish neighbours, so that defence had continually to be made on all sides, 
and Judas was unable to lay down arms at all. 


Finally the Assideans decided in council to divide their army into three 
parts. Simon with three thousand men was sent into Galilee to drive out the 
enemies there. Judas and his brother Jonathan with the main army were to 
cross the Jordan to the aid of the besieged garrison in Gilead, while the 
remaining force was to defend Judea from attack. Simon completed his task 
first. Victorious in numerous battles, he drove the forces of the heathen out 
of the district and brought the Jewish population of Galilee in safety to 
Judea. 


Judas, with his usual rapidity of movement and promptness in availing 
himself of opportunities, overran the whole district of Gilead, winning 
battle after battle and siege after siege, and destroying temples and altars as 
well as fortifications. With regard to the Jews of Gilead he pursued the 
same policy that Simon had carried out in Galilee, leading them across into 


in tiie ea.st as well as iu the west. Even under the altered cireiinistances a 
common policy seemed possi- ble: common int<>rests were s])oken of and 
also the i)eace which was to be maintained within the emi)ire and the world 
by both ])owers. 


It is to be regretted that these inclinations were not more firmly established 
and of a nature to endure. Frederick never doubted tliat Joseph meant hon- 
ourably by his promise not to attack him; nevertheless, the hitter ’s personal- 
ity did not inspire him witii conlidence. lie was, said he, a young man full of 
aspirations, still held in check by his mother, whose yoke he bore with impa- 
tience. His mind was full of ambitions schemes. Wlien once he came into 
jiower he would 1h’ sure to undertake something â€” jierliajis against 
Venice or Sile.sia: “\\Neu he becomes master, Europe will be in flames.” 


Joseph, also, on whom the intellectual superiority of Frederick and his 
wliole jiersonality had made a deei) impression, :is can b(‘ seen l)y the 
letter which he afterwards wiote to him, distrusted his fiiendly feelings. To 
his mother he writes: “He talks a great deal, but there is some purpose 
hidden in every word which he says. He may desire jieace, but not out of 
love, for it â€” only because he sees that at the present he could not carry 
on war with ad- vantage. ” 


Thus did the two princes meet with an upright desire for mutual under- 
standing, which attained an expression quite important in itself; but their 
mutii;il mistrust, which arose from the i)osition and nature of both states, 
was not destroyed : ou the contrary, it w;us rather strengthened by the 
personal ac- quainUmce. 
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In September, 1770, they met once more: King Frederick paid the empe- ror 
a return visit at his camp at Neustadt in Moravia. The danger of a rup- ture 
Det\veen England and France still hung over â- western Europe; on the 
other hand the East w;us convulsed by the i)rogress of Russians into the 


Turk- ish provinces. They had gained decisive victories on land and sea, 
and left no doubt that they intended to use their advantage for the 
establishment of their ascendency in the East. They roundly demanded of 
the Porte the inde- pendence of the Crimea and of the principalities of the 
Danube. The chan- cellor-priuce Kaunitz therefore thought it proper, 
thereby meeting the wishes of the king, to accom])auy the emperor to the 
new meeting. 


In Neustadt Joseph was treated with all the personal regard due to his high 
rank and his qualities. The king rejoiced in his advanced knowledge of 
French and Italian poetry: thus, he said, should one begin, then philosophy 
should follow. Joseph had already raised himself above the superstition of 
the bigoted court ; he made fun of the narrow-mindedness of the Viennese 
censorship, but at the same time was modest. Towards Kaunitz he behaved 
more like a son than a ruler. 


The whole importance of the meeting lay in the conference between the king 
of Prussia and the Austrian chancellor. One day Kaunitz, in a long dis- 
course in which he would not be interrupted, unfolded to the king the politi- 
cal system of his court as he had organised it after the peace : the alliance 
be- tween Prussia and Russia formed a counterpoise to the alliance of 
Austria with France ; and this balance suited Europe. He repeated that 
Silesia was now a healed-up wound, which must not be reopened. He 
added, however, that it was impossible for Austria to allow Moldavia and 
Wallachia to pass to Russia G€” such a neighbour would be intolerable to 
Hungary â€” or to stand by and see Russia unsettle Poland and seek to rule 
it. Kaunitz believed that he had made a great impression on the king by his 
“bold and candid” discourse, as he himself designated it. But Frederick 
was not exactly edified by the doc- trinarian and self-satisfied tone which 
the prince adopted; later he often enough stated this. Nevertheless he 
remarked that with all his eccentricity and presumption Kaunitz was a man 
of good understanding, even of intellect: he certainly knew it himself and 
demanded that it should be acknowledged by all. In his main purposes he, 
the king, was quite at one with him, and these aimed at the maintenance of 
good feelings on both sides throughout the orien- tal embroilments and at 
the settlement of the Russo-Turkish War.<* 


THE TREATY OF ALLIANCE WITH EUSSIA (1764 A.D.) 


Looking ahead after the Seven Years’ War, Frederick saw no means of 
securing himself so effectually as by cultivating the good will of Russia. In 
1764 he consequently concluded a treaty of alliance with the empress 
Cathe- rine for eight years. ‘ 


A comparison between that treaty, finally signed on the 11th of April, 1764, 
with a draft Frederick had sent to Petersburg in August, 1763, makes it 
especially clear what concessions Frederick had to make if he wished to 
bring about any kind of alliance between Prussia and Russia. A first glance 
will show that whereas Frederick’s draft contained only eight articles, the 
definite treaty consisted of fourteen ; and in addition to these there were 
some secret separate articles and a secret convention. 


A more thorough examination shows that the difference is still more 
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ckisc with no oilier propositi which in any way coni ladictcil this alliance. 
Quite another state ofthinj‘s is shown in the actual conliai’t. The t’reedoni 
to make treaties with other countries is exi)ressly rt’ser\e(l, certainly under 
the declaration that the al’ores;iid <'outr.ict would in this way suiter no 
breach, but on the contrary would appear to gain in strength and 
practicability. It is even agi-eed that (tther court.s, too, which were ol' the 
siinie mind, should 1m> invited to Join. At that time the stutesnien of 
Petersburg were already occu- pied with that ])rojccl the i’ealis;itiou of 
which Russian Poland so often de- sireda€” 1<‘) form an alliance of all the 
uoithei-n i>owers. Whilst it was insisted that this jioint should be acceiited 
in JVtersburg, not only was com))lete free- dom reserved with regard to 
forming new bonds, but a liaudle was obtained which might eventually 
enable Russia to claim the participation ol’ Trussia in the furthering of her 
northern i)olicy. 


Both contracting ])arties guaianteed the integrity of their countries to each 
other, and promised each other mutual assistance, in the ca.se of either 
l>ciug attacked by any power, and, if it should be possible, the support of 
infautry, ten thousand .strong, and cavalry, twenty thousjind. Should this 
support be insuflicient, the amount of any further help wa.s reserved for 
future agree- nu-nt. In case of need the iissistance of the entire army of 
either country could be claimed. Each party undertook to conclude no 
peace with enemies unless after mutual agreement, and to endjark on no 
enter ])rise without the knowledge of the other. Should one of the two 
powers, whilst giving the sup- port agreed upon, be itself attacked, it should 
be able to recall its troops two mouths after notice, but if it was itself 
engaged in war, it was free from all liability to gi'e help. Joined to this chief 
contract were four secret aiticles, aiul two separate secret articles, which 
contained the most int linsically impor- tant point.s. The first secret article 
set forth the conditions under which mili- tary help might be exchanged for 
a sum of money. If Ru.ssia had rea.sou to expect an attack on the provinces 
along the Turkish or Crimean border, or if Pruivsia expected the s;xnie from 
Gelderland, Cleves, Ea.st I’‘riesland, or from anywhere on that side of the 
Weser, they should be answerable for suj)i)ort, not in troops but in money. 
And a yearly sum of 400,000 roubles should be an eqiuvalent for the ten 
thousand infantry and the twenty thoiLsand cavalry. 


Pru.ssia undertook to assist in upholding the present constitution of Swe- 
den, and e% ‘en if, for the moment, this agreement should be confined to 
insur- ing concerted action of the Prussian and Russian envoys at 
Stockholm, there was a flirt lier ari-angcnient for ])rovisional measures of 
greater etVect, should this arrangement be inellicient to deter from their 
jJurijose those working to render the kingly power more absolute. Frederick 
a.ssured to the grand duke, as duke of Holstein, his present po.s.sessions in 
(Jermany, and promised in the event of negotiations with Denmark for the 
ecjuali.sation of certain differ- ences respecting Schleswig, to use his good 
offices to obtain for the grand duke full .satisfaction of his just claims. 
Further, the two contracting jjarties bound Ihem.selves to uphold the right 
of free election in Poland, in such away that no one should be ])ermifted to 
make the dignity of royally hereditary in his family, or to acquire ab.solute 
power ; any intentions in that direction were to be bitterly opposed, even by 
force of arms, so as to protect the re])ublic from the overthrow of its 


constitution and of its fundamental laws. In what sense this general 
decision about Poland was meant, and what ideas underlay it, were 
explained in a secret couveutiou and in the two separate secret arti- cles. 


Prussia and Russia were agreed as to the manner of choosing a king. Even 
the name, to place it beyond doubt, was mentioned in a second separate 
arti- 
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cle. And, as the empress had already a certain understanding with those of 
the nation who were favourably disposed, the king of Prussia promised to 
use every means in his power to snpport her ia attaining her desires. 
Further, as Russia had already assembled a body of troops ou the borders 
of Poland in case of emergenoy, the king of Trussia pledged himself to do 
likewise on the Prussian-Polish frontier. The envoys had already 
iustruetions to make pub- lic, immediately the choice was known, the name 
of the candidate recommend- ed by the contracting parties, and to declaie 
that in the event of any one’s daring to disturb the peace of the republic, 
and to conspire against the legally chosen king, Prussian and Russian 
troops would instantly march into Poland and subject the inhabitants and 
their property, without exception, to martial law. Should this declaration be 
ineffectual to quell all opposition, Russia undertook to march alone to the 
subjugation of the confederates, whilst Prus- sia was to assist merely by 
concentrating troops on the border and by other movements. If, however, 
any foreign power should send troops to Poland, to assist the confederates, 
the king promised to despatch twenty thousand men to Poland to help the 
Russian force. In the event of this proceeding leading to any attack against 
either of the contracting parties, they mutually engaged to supply a further 
assistance of twenty thousand men. 


Finally a decision was also agreed upon with regard to the dissenters. 
Russia and Poland undertook to protect the Greek (church) Lutherans, and 
reformers known as dissenters in Poland and Lithuania, by decisive though 
friendly representations to the king and the republic. They were to try to 
obtain for them the enjoyment of the rights, privileges, and freedom which 


they had formerly possessed in both spiritual and secular matters. Should 
these representations fail for the moment, they were to await a more 
favoura- ble opportunity, but in the mean-time the dissenters were to be 
secured from all injustice and oppression. 


Russia got all she wanted by the conclusion of this treaty. Frederick’s utter 
isolation forced him finally to agree to all the conditions which in the 
beginning he had struggled against with all his might. As far as Sweden and 
the grand duke were concerned, the concessions were fairly innocuous. 
They imposed no obligation upon Frederick to involve himself in war. 
Therefore the article regarding Poland fell all the heavier ou him. 


It assuredly did not escape the keen penetration of the king that, whilst 
France and Austria certainly used fair words, they were slow to back their 
words with deeds. In the spring, the reports from Poland wei-e tolerably fa- 
vourable. Notwithstanding their great oppositiou to the Russian candidate 
for the throne, the anti-Russian party showed far too little inner coherence, 
and a great want of fertility in their plans. But the result could not be safely 
guaranteed. France and Austria, even at the eleventh hour, might wake to 
energetic action, or feel themselves, by Russia’s sudden step, compelled 
against their wills to take to the sword. Then all the king of Prussia’s hopes 
for peace would be at an end. Frederick could not even get one of the many 
far too hard conditions made more easy. There was always the cry, ” The 
contract is difficult enough as it is, ” or they doubted in Petersburg whether 
the king ever seriously intended to help to bring Poland into order. 


And when Frederick pointed out, and with justice, that throughout the 
contract Russia had taken the lion’s share, the conclusive answer was 
always ready â€” that the new alliance was possible only if a belief could 
be aroused in Russia that it was for the good of the empire, because 
otherwise those who opposed it would all raise a cry of reproach that 
Prussia’s assistance had been far too dearly bought. 


All articles concerning Poland were formulated in Russia, giving the empire 
in their construction a handle for the government of Poland. Russia, 
unham- 
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IH’i-ed, would now fiiroicf tlu- iin|i(ii:il aullidiils iii W’arsiu ; llic 


1’iiis.sia wa.s Settled. 


llowo'er f^reat l’iederick”’s lehictaiice, iiiidei- .such <'ondit ions, li> 
cutisenl to (he eoutniet, lie Pelt the value of an alliance witli Uu.s.sia to he 
.sullicient to justify him in at last aecoiiting it. Only one claii.se, that 
protectinj; tho dis- .senters, was of his jnomptiiif;. Ho had no arri(‘ri’ 
pni.src in this. ut only yielded to the entreaties of his couirade.s in (he 
faith, who ini])l<>i’ed him to j^ivi- theiu bis support.” 


FIKST P.\RTITION OF POI,.\NII 


The conditions which Catherine II cau-sed to be put before the kinfj of 
Prussia as the price of hei’ pi’ace with the Turk compelled him entirel- to 
al)an(ion the busini’ss of medialioii. Mis jiid;,‘nient foretold the immediate 
outbreak of war In’tween Ku.ssia and Au.stria. This alTecteil him.self only 
in so far as tlie disruption between the Kussiaus ami Au.strians also 
recoiled on Poland. Stanislaus Poniatowski, whom he wii>s bound to 
uphold, w:us threat- ened by France and the confederates; .\ustria was 
more on the side of the confederates. And Austria h;id already taken 
pos.se.ssiou of a ]>art of Polish territory which she rej^arded as an ancient 
intef/ral ])art of Iliiiif\ary: but also oil the Russian siNinning of the first 
partition of Poland; thus the ba,sis of it was the conviction that the 
organisation made by the empress of liussia could not be maintained if 
Poland remained in its former condition. Frederick IT, however, had not 
entered into this view. 


From the Austrian side had already been made a plan to win over the king 
by oH’ering an acquisition of territory at the cost of Poland; there were 
thoughts of offering him Courland and S*‘mgallen, but this oiler was never 
actu- ally made to him, for it was .seen from the stai’t that he would not 
entertain it. \Vitlioiil himself taking any action he fell into a situation in 
which he had to decide between Ku.ssia and Austria; for neither the one 
nor the other of these two powers would have daied to (>xpose itself to the 
hostility of Pru.ssia. And if .Vustria had not Prussia on her side, she could 


not daic to -bsststthe-fartewith-arnted-foree-Putnere titan this what 
eoutit-Firkey-offertheAust ans! They would have liked to have Belgrade 


and Widdin, that is to say, Servia. But at the tir.st mention of such a jiroject 
the Turkish jilenipoteutiary begged the emperor Joseph not to disturb this 
string of the jiolitical lyre ; it miglit cost tlu! gi’and .seignior his head if he 
entertained a thought of it. (Qu their side, too, the Turks at that time urged 
the court of 'ienna rather to a J)olicy of indemnity in Poland; they actually 
])ropo,sed a partition of the Po- lish kingdom in the tir.st in.stance between 
Au.stria and the Porte. 


Such an ius.sociation, however, was impossible. Austria would have had 
Rus.sia and Pru.ssia at once against herself, and the help of the Turks 
wonld have been of little avail in their position at that time. It was at tliis 
con- juncture of affairs that Fredeiiek II really dealt with the i)lan for the 
iartial partition of Poland. He did n 
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bo lostored if only the three powers couUl come to an agreement in the 
Polish alVair. It caniuit be denied that the occupation of the Zips and of 
certain neighbouring starostas l)y tlie Austrians, who at once introduced an 
adminis- tration into the incorporated provinces, gave the liist impulse to 
the serious treatment of the idea of partition. Catherine intimated that what 
was permis- sible to Austria must also be i)ermissible to others, and who 
could not show similar claims to those produced by Austria? 


Frederick II reckoned the increase in territory acquired by Austria in these 
reunions as of great importance ; he saw in it a shifting of the balance of 
power between the two monarchies; to set off Austria’s increase of strength 
he claimed an increased strength for Prussia. But it wtis not an equal extent 
in territorial possession that he coveted, but an actual expansion of his 
power. It seemed to him that the moment had come in which to push to its 
conclusion a policy of agjNiandiscnicut, wliicli was made particularly 
desirable to him by the untenable geographical position in which he now 
found himself. He took up the idea which had already been conceived in the 
fourteenth century by the rulers of the Teutonic order â€” i.e., to establish 


an immediate connection be- tween the territory of the order, that is to say 
East Prussia, with Silesia by the acquisition of Polish districts, a project the 
execution of which at that time would have been of great importance to 
advance the German element in opposition to the purely Polish element. At 
that time the plan had been a complete failure ; by joining with the 
Lithuanians the Poles had on the con- trary become masters of the Teutonic 
order, and had repelled the German ele- ment. Without taking his lead 
literally from these ancient designs, which were altogether buried in 
obscurity, Frederick II, as sovereign of Prussia and now also of Silesia, 
saw, in the cementing of the two by the acquisition of strips of Polish 
territory, a sort of geographical necessity. 


The Acquisition of West Prussia (1772 A.D.) 


Already as crown prince he had declared it highly desirable from a Bran- 
denburg-Prussian point of view to acquire West Prussia, which in former 
days had already been wholly under German influence; it was one of those 
thoughts that seemed to Prince Eugene, when he heard of it, to be a notable 
sign of the soaring geniios in the young prince. But since then Frederick II 
had not seriously thought of this plan. He entertained no hope of carrying it 
through ; he hesitated to raise a general storm. In the political testament of 
1768 he describes this intention as a valuable policy for his successor. But 
now Euro- pean complications set in, which tempted him to stretch out his 
hand towards the possession of this territory. 


Very precise were the expressions of the empress Catherine on this occa- 
sion. ” Why, ” she asked Prince Henry of Prussia, who happened to be pay- 
ing a visit to St. Petersburg, “does not the king of Prussia also appropriate 
for himself the territory of Ermland ? ” At the mention of this there awoke 
in the king his old geographical and political reflections; Ermland, which 
the empress offered him, was too insignificant to be worth a rupture with 
public opinion on its account ; but to take a large province by which East 
Prussia might be connected with Brandenburg and Silesia â€” this was a 
design which he now seriously entertained. 


Of dynastic claims there was no question here, and the argument employed 
was not very far-reaching. The act was a purely political one ; Frederick 
sought for his justification in the fact that it was the only means of avoiding 


a war between Russia and Austria, in which he would have had to take part 
himself and which might have become a general war, more especially as a 
new quarrel between France and England threatened to break out. For 
himself 
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he claimed those torritoi-ies which (he Teutonic ordor and tlic (icnuau 

of lliis that the old electors of the race of the burfi‘rafs had won tlicir cliief 
title to merit. King Frederick \v;us now in a position to make headway for a 
stream of the opposite tendencies; he wanted at once to win frontiers which 
he might possi- bly utilise as lines of defence against Russia and to preclude 
tlie danger of be- ing overwhehucil by a I'olish kingdom of the present 
consider- able dimensions which might at some future date acquire an ener- 
getic sovereign. 


He would have put up with a Polish kingdom of moderate ex- tent. If the 
two great powers would concede him the territory which he regarded as 
indispens- able to the consolidation of his country, he would have no ob- 
jection to Russia’s acquiring ter- ritory five times as large, and Austria 
acquiring territory three times as large. His .sole aim was to .strengthen his 
state geograph- ically and to consolidate it. He knew well that this too must 
co.st him much inconvenience and trouble, but it was his fundament- al 
belief that man was born to work, and that there could be no better work 
than such as contrib- uted to the w-elfare of the father- land. 


For the Prussian .state the ac- quisition of West Prussia, which became an 
accomplished fa(;t in S<'ptemler, 1772, was a condition on which 
depended its political existence in the future.’ 


On August nth the treaty of partition w;is signed at St. Peters- burg. By tliis 
act Ru.ssia ob- tained the largest share â€” about 87,500 square miles, with 
1,800,- 000 iuhabitants; Au.stria took the most fertile and populous dis- 
tricts, Galicia and Lodtnnira, in all 62,500 square miles, with nearly 
3,000,000 inhabitants; and Prussia received only the bishopric of Ermland, 


Judea, where he could the more easily defend them from the raids of the 
heathen. The Jewish armies returned home crowned with victory, and the 
country was left in peace for a short time, unmolested by the Syrian 
government, which had its hands full with its own affairs after the death of 
King Antiochus on his Persian campaign. (164 B.C.) 


The warrior Judas was now in such honour among his people that he could 
assume the leadership in time of ijeace. He had now to consider the 
reorganisation of the unsettled commonwealth. Support had to be provided 
for the families brought from Galilee and Gilead, not an easy task, as the 
following year was a sabbatical one. Furthermore, the hostile citadel beside 
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the temple remained a thorn in the side of Israel. At first Judas had only 
time to attend to the collection of the scattered sacred books. 


In 163 he began the siege of the citadel. Some of the garrison escaped and 
were joined by recreant Jews, who went to Antioch to make complaint 
against their own people. On the death of Antiochus Epiphaues his son, the 
child Antiochus, surnamed Eupator, had succeeded to the throne. The 
regency, to which the father had appointed Philip, had been seized by 
Lysias. In him the messengers from Jerusalem found a willing listener, for 
he was not likely to forget how he had been put to shame two years before. 
Besides, the new kingdom could not allow itself to be defied. & 


The death of the relentless Antiochus Epiphanes could not but seem to the 
Israelites a divine dispensation. So we find Josephus exjalaining it and 
declaring tliat it was not because of iiis sacrilege towards the Persian Diana, 
but towards the Hebrew Yahveh. His account of this event and his stirring 
picture of the following conflicts we quote at some length. a 


” About this time it was that King Antiochus, as he was going over the 
upper countries, heard that there was a very rich city in Persia, called 


AVcst or Polish Prussia, and the Xet/.e district, witliout the cities of 
Dant/.ic and Thorn, in all !A»,4(i.”) scpiare miles, with a i)oi)ulation of 
about ()00,Q0O. P.ut this terri- tory lay between Brandenburg and E;ust 
Prus.sia, and its acciuisition tilled up a dangerous gap in P’rederick’s 
dominions; .so that Pru.ssia was probably more strengthened than either of 
her confederate.s. Poland was deprived in all of one third of her area and 
one half of lier population, but the remaining territory was “guaranteed” 
by the powei^s. 


The land thus acquired by Frederick was waste and ruined, with a poor, 
H. W. â€” VOL. XV. R 
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proud, and uncontrolled nobility, and a savage peasantry. There was 
scarcely anything like a city ; and whatever there Wius of trade or 
manufacturing indus- try was in the hands of the Jews. Fred(!i-ick gave 
careful attention to the improvement of the country. He constructed a canal 
from the Hrahe to the Netze, connecting the waters of the Vistula and the 
Oder, and built up iJrom- berg, from a wretched little town of five hundred 
inhabitants into a tlourish- ing city, which now contains sixteen thousand 
people. Other cities, too, grew up with suri)risiiig rajjidity. He sent faithful 
officers to the province, trade was inad(! liouest and trustworthy, and even 
the peasants began to have some- thing to live for. Before Frederick’s death 
there was a new creation of Ger- man thought and labour in this region.”’ 


THE SILESIAN MINES 


There has never been a ruler who was better informed as to the resources of 
very little abt)ut the treasures contained in the Silesian mines, and it hap- 
pened fortunately to be Minister Heiuitz whom he despatched thither. He 
was accompanied by Gerhard, counsellor of mines, Rosenstiel, secretary to 


the mines, and Baron von Reden, who had been made chief counsellor of 
mines the preceding year, and appointed to the mining works and foundry 
depart- ment. Their sojourn in Tarnowitz was of the utmost importance. 
Here there were silver and lead mines which in the sixteenth century had 
proved ex- tremely productive ; but since 1598 the yield had been less, and 
in 1631 it had completely given out, chiefly iu consequence of the miners’ 
and working guilds having been driven from Tarnowitz by the intolerance of 
Ferdinand II. Since that time the Tarnowitz mining industry had never 
reached its former impor- tance, and from 1754 it may be considered to 
have been practically at an end. The dread of the anti-i’eformation faded iu 
time out of the minds of the peo- ple, and now if inquiry were made as to the 
reason of the falling-off in the mines the answer would be that the industry 
was too severely taxed. Tithes were claimed by the state, and, in addition, 
the ninth miilde and three Silesian thalers out of every silver mark had to be 
paid to Baron Heuckel von Don- uersmarck and Neudeck. 


The visit paid by Minister Heiuitz to the province of Silesia was fraught 
with important consequences. The greatest benefit he conferred on this 
coun- try, so rich in minerals, was in giving the mining industry such a 
leader as Baron von Reden, who was not only an aristocrat but a 
thoroughly capable manager, devoted to the business from his youth, who 
had increased his knowledge by travel in England, France, Germany, and 
Poland. To the three mining deputies, established in 1778 in Giehren, 
Waldenburg, and Rei- chenstein, there was added later a fourth at 
Tarnowitz, all four receiving on the proposition of Von Reden the title of 
“mining officers.” 


It appears that Von Reden made a sjiecial examination of the state of affairs 
at Tarnowitz ; and on the 4th of January, 1780, he delivered a report in 
Berlin, setting forth proposals for reopening the working of the Tarnowitz 
mines, and showing why the enterprise, if undertaken, would have good 
chances of success. At the time this report appeared to have been set aside, 
but some years later it led to important results. Heiuitz no doubt took this 
opportunity of satisfying himself of the extent of the Silesian iron works. 
This metal was not iu good repute. In consequence Frederick had taken an 
unusual way to dispose of the manufactures of the royal foundries to his 
sub- jects, introducing them gradually and under restrictions, endeavouring 


thus to wean them from their manifold prejudices and to encourage in some 
measure the principal works, and so increase the revenues derived from 
them. 
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these stateineiits. we tiiid later {\ns iinici’cdiiif; ol’ I‘ “icilfri(k”.s (Icsciilicd 
a.s “eoereioii tor the s;ile and .settled distribution.” What are we to 
nndeisland by this? Another ullieial document (April L’Oth, ITST), 
Jiolial)ly issued hy Von Reden, is entitled, ” I’ro Memoria, eoneerninj; tlie 
estahlishnient ol” the Silesian niininj; works, jiroduets of the fonndries, and 
their uianaj.cenient.” This document gives us tlie t'oUowin;; informatimi: 


The Silesians cherished a ])rejiidiee aj^ainst the copper found in their 
coun- try and apiinst black and white lead, ])reterring, as they did under 
the Aus- trian rule, the minerals of foreijjn couiitiit’s. After the .Se\eii Years’ 
ar the kinj hail taken into the state manafement the important cop])er 
foundries of Rothenburg on Count Mansfeld’s territories, so that the 
workmen mi{;ht not bo left to starve, and that the usual standard of livin;; 
mi;j;ht be maintained. Tin for}j;es wei(> started in Neumark and amon‘ the 
llarz Mountains, and as the conviction urew that foreign coi)])er and lead 
were n(A»t needed theii- imjior- tation was forbidden on tiie 24tli of 
January, ITtiK, and a{;ain on the oth of January and the 2tith of Ai)ril, 
17G9. 


In order to evade this prohibition, the province undertook to use up a cer- 
tain ([uantity of these metals annually, and the merchant conij)any of 
Bre.slau were oblii‘ed to Join in j;uaranteein<; this sale, l)ut they ilid no 
more. All that was further needed was brouf{ ;ht into the country from 
JIuufiary and Saxony. Such a Jm)ceeding could not but be detrimental to 
the growth and pro.sperity of the home works. The manufacturers in 
Slawetzitz were allowed to sell no lead in the Breslau district, but were 
forced to seek a foreign market. 


How could this be stopjjcd? Heinitz decided ujjou introducing a new 
mea.sure. He had .seen how I’ichly ujtper Sile.sia was stocked with iron ore 
and the wood necessary to its working; and he became further convinced 
that it would be jxissible to jjrovide all iron and lead re([uired for the 
provinces on that side of the Elbe. Thus in 1789 the im])ortatiou of Swedish 
iron was forbidden; but, on the other liand, this would-be coercive measure 
was not enforced; delivery contracts aimed against it weie formed witli the 
owners of foundries in upier Silesia, with lilankenburg anil W’ernigerode; 
several (lei)6ts were started in the j)roviuce.s, and in connection with thi’, 
many places of busi- ness to which the increased commerce was leading. A 
special “head iron bureau ” was started in Berlin. The Breslau district 
resigned the management of the upper Silesian royal foundries and iron 
commerce into the hands of the chief mining council, which then 
endeavoured not only to iucreiise the trade but also to raise the value of the 
products.” 


PKUSSI.\N KUI.E IN SILESIA 


If we compare Silesia as it was wlien Frederick the Great conquered it with 
the Silesia he left behind at his death, we are t’orced to confess an aston- 
ishing progiess of ilevelopment. The mimber of jjlaces of worshij) and of 
schools had remarkably increased, the fullest religious freedom had taken 
the place of narrow-minded intolerance; education in botli the higher and 
the popular schools was noticeably im])roved ; the jn’ople icjoiced in a 
sense of security which under the Austiian rule was undreamed of, even the 
jioore.st and meanest having grounds for hop(‘ that in a just cau.se he 
would gain his rights from ju.stice, though his opjtonent should be a jwrson 
of the highest rank. The situation of the lower clas.ses among.st the 
agricultural i)oi)ula- tion had been especially improved. Th(^ munici]>al 
commercial legislation protected them from extortionate demands on the 
art of the landowners. A network of pledges depending on rccii)rocily 
assured the whole country of 
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assistance in cases of misfortune, whilst for the hndowners the model 
institutes upheld the credit of the province. In limes when the ci-ops failed, 
when prices were high, the kinj;- (i])enc(I liis storehouse, and he was not 
spariufj of sujiport when there were j;i-eat tires. In si)ite of the many wants 
])rodueed by war and the not entirely favourable condition of trade, the 
average welfare was greater, the number of inhabitants had risen more than 
half a million, the land was better cultivated, the towns had a more 
prosperous ii.si)ect, the num- ber of solid houses with tiled roofs had 
everywhere increased. 


As to trade, there is no doubt that since the beginuiug of Prussian rule 
Silesia had suffered no inconsiderable losses; more especially because the 
tarilf was rendered more and more prohib- M^ ^ itive by the neighbouring 
imperial state. 


King Frederick’s system of imposts had made many restrictions and 
difficulties, particularly in Breslau, where the transit and carrying business 
had till then played a great part ; but there were many compensations for 
these losses. The old jjillars of the commercial and industrial life, the 
Silesian linen goods and the products of Silesian wool weevitg-sttt 


industries-i-the-differ ent provinces played an active part in busi- ness, 
thanks to the protection of the state. In short, we have no right to speak of 
retro- gression, but have to call attention to a con- tinual though gradual 
rise. 


The decrease of dependence on foreign countries, for which Frederick 
successfully strove, was not bought too dearly with an average lessening of 
commercial gains; and if formerly it was easier for individuals to amass a 
considerable fortune, there were now beyond computation more people who 
by in- dustry and knowledge of trade, even if not without strenuous effort, 
could make a tol- erable livelihood. This must surely be con- sidered an 
economic gain. With all this the country was conducted from a G€Z\G€Z_ 
condition of patriarchal government in- to the methods of a modern state, 
such as enlightened despotism creates. All that was done for the country 
came from above. All innovations were made by the king himself with his 
all-seeing eye, his never-resting providence as father of his country. The 


constitution of politics which he found existing had to give way before his 
word of author- ity, Mithout anybody in the country being the worse, or 
having a desire that the old order might return. But there could hardly be a 
doubt that the in- stitutions of a civilised state, such as Frederick dictated to 
Silesia, must be of incomparably greater value to a sound political 
development, even with the final end of political freedom in view, than the 
maintenance and ampli- fication of the Silesian constitution could be as it 
before existed. It is quite natural that the happy results of the king’s active 
administration in this province, added to the popularity which he had 
obtained by his victories, led to his being idoUzed by a grateful people.” 


Tomb of the Three Kingsa€” Cologne 
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TIIK WAR OF THE BAVARIAN SUCCESSION (177S, 1779 A.D.) 


Joseph II w;us oajjor to aKJniiidisi’ Austria, and at loivst to obtain an 
ogniv- alout lor SiU’sia. For a lonj; tinn’ Austria had hwn K>nj, ‘iu}; to 
aiM|uiit’ Hava- na, and there now seemed to be st)nie reason to liojje lor 
success. The ancient line of electors of the house of Wittelsbach died out in 
L777 with Naxiniilian Joseph (‘December .‘JOtli). The next heir was the 
elector palatine, Charles Theodore, also duke of Jiilieh and Herg, who was 
not eager to obtain Bavaria, since, by the Peace of Westphalia, he must then 
forfeit the electorate of the Palatinate, and must also remove to Munich 
from his favourite residence at Nannheim. Ilcsidcs, Charles Theodore had 
dukedom ; so that he was eager to exchange some of his dignities for 
possessions which hi’ could dispose of by will. Under the.se circumstances 
Joseph IT made au unfoundeil claim to lower Bavaria, tinder a iiretended 
grant of the emperor Sigismund in 1 12(i. A secret treaty was made by him 
with Charles Theodore, by which he was to pay that prince a large sum of 
money for lower Bavaria ; and .soon after ]\IaximiJiau Jo.seph‘8 death 
Joseph II occupied the laud with troops. Frederick II, who was ever jealous 
of the growth of Austria, resolved to jjrevent this acquisition. He in- stigated 
Charles of Zweibriickcn, the next heii- to Bavaria after Charles Theo- dore, 


to protest against the bargain, and pledged himself to defend Charles’ 
rights. Jo.seph II oft’ered to eompromi.se, but Frederick wonld have no 
terms which enlarged Au.stria; and thus the war of the Bavarian Succession 
broke out (1778-1779). 


Again the Austrian and Prussian armies marched to the borders of Bohe- 
mia and Silesia. Ko deci.sive battles took place in this war, and no memora- 
ble deeds of heroism are recorded. Fi-ederick had a line army, but held it 
back, and refused to take Austria by surprise, even when the opi)ortnnity 
seemed most tempting. The war is ever since known in the I’ru.ssian army 
jus the Potato War, the only achievement in it being Frederick’s .stay of 
some months in Bohemia, living on the country. Xeither lu; nor [Maria 
Theresii wi.shed to renew their useless conflicts; and sh(> opened 
negotiations with him in 1778, keeping them secret from her .son. They 
failed, but on May 1.3th, 1779, peace was concluded at Te.schen, through 
the mediation of Hn.ssia and France; the empress Catherine declaring that, 
unless the Austrian claims were abandoned, she would supjiort Frederick 
11 witli lifty thousand men. Austria gave up all claim to the Bavarian 
inheritance; but received the small di.strict between the Danube, the Inn, 
and the Salzach, known as the Innvier- tel, containing about eight hundi-ed 
square miles and a po])ulation of sixty thousand. .“Mecklenburg and 
Saxony received compensation in money and lands for their claims on 
Uavaria ; and Au.stria agreed not to oppo.se the future union of Anspach 
and Baireuth with Prussia. But the inheritance of Bavaria, upon the death 
of Charles Theodore without legitimate sons, was secured to the 
Zweibriicken-F.irkenfeld branch of the house of Wittelsbach, which suc- 
ceeded to the dukedom of 1799, in the per.son of Maximilian (IV) Joseph, 
ancestor of the present king. By inviting the interference of Russia in this 
case, Frederick gave that power a new opportunity to interfere in German 
affairs. °” 


The year after the settlement of the Bavarian dispute Maria Theresa died 
and was succeeded by her son, Joseph II. When news of this event was 
brought to Fredeiick, he exclaimed, “Now there will be a new order of 
things!” But, contrai-yto these expectatations, Josejih maintained |)eace, 
and the years following the Potato War were for Frederick and all Europe 


yeara of quiet and of democratic progress. Therefore we may now take 
leave of 
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Frederick the warrior, and eonsidor at some length the personality and 
influ- ence of J’lederick the reformer, the philosopher, the dilettante, the 
patron of science and of letters.” 


feedekick’s influence on the age 


The favourable influence of the great transformation which Frederick the 
Great, by his example and rule, effected on the whole life of his time 
supplies subjects extending far beyond his immediate sphere. Everyone in 
his states, and even in ot lier German countries, felt himself spurred 
forward by the sight of a monarch who stood there an examjile of the most 
marvellous enei’gy, per- se\erance, and versatility of thought and action. 
Everyone felt st ronger at the thought of being recognised or praised by this 
monarch, perhaps even being called upon to assist in his lofty work. A new 
life seemed to breathe through the wliole nation and showed itself by many 
uumistalcable signs. 


It was as natural as it was advantageous, in the light of the de\elopment of 
the German nation, that this thoroughness and striving, called forth in large 
circles by the examijle of Frederick, should first turn towards the positive 
and practical spheres of life. The Germans were then pursuing the very 
opposite of what Frederick qualified as the natural mode in the 
development of nations. They were striving after the highest aims in the arts 
and sciences, before they had accomplished the “necessary and needful,” 
before they had taken a firm hold on the practical life of real and positive 
interests, and had acted accord- ingly. The example of Frederick drew, in a 
certain degree at least, the atten- tion of the nation back to these neglected 
fields. It was a positive, realistic nation through and through ; Carlyle calls 
Frederick in the highest sense of the words, “a crowned reality.” He went 
straight up to his aim without any sign of romance or sentimentality. In him 
there lay no exaggeration, there was no soaring too high, nothing 
unrealised or unfulfilled. He knew at aU times precisely what he wished, 
what he was able to perform. Familiar, even intimate with the most 


advanced ideas of enlightenment and humanity, he always put those ideas 
immediately into practice, fitting them into the circum- stances of the 
moment and making them a part of everyday life. From his early days the 
watching of events and of people had been his favourite study. The useful, in 
the highest sense of the word â€” the amelioration of the material, civic, 
and public conditions of the people G€” was the field which he once again 
raised to honour, after it had been so long neglected by a great as well as 
by an intelleftual jioople. 


Theeftccts of such a course upon the intellectual life of the nation were not 
lost. The political sciences encouraged by the toleration and support which 
the great king granted to them, strengthened by the practical spirit which 
breathed in all the public acts, rose to an activity which hitherto had not 
been known in Germany and had scarcely been contemplated. The 
gathering of statistics carried on by a government of the nature of 
Frederick’s became a science most closely related to practical life and 
proceeding according to prin- ciple. The publicity which first relieved the 
iiublic life of the German nation from thraldom, and thus lent a higher 
flight to the spirit of nationality, dates from those days. History, after having 
busied itself with the doings of the princes and the court, turns towards 
public life, aud, in a more elevated sense, to the life of the nation itself. 


This instinct for the practical and positive was also a useful corrective to 
the minds of the Germans, who were too much inclined towards the ideal. 
There was yet a second element which was aroused in the nation by the 
man- ner of thought and action of Frederick ; or, if not aroused, it at least 
began to 
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dovelop moro slroii‘‘ly or was ciu-ouraged to gi-eater participation, having 
until tiieii iiKiuitVstcd itself only in tiniiil cmloavours. We refer (o that truly 
livic trait of the (Jennan mind to whith we iiwe the i-e\i\al of art in tlie 
fatherland, of its seienees ami enstoins duiinj;the last century: the truly 
eivic spirit or the manly, earnest, stdf-eonseious disposition which 
gradually de- veloped among the citizen chiss who in Germany are the real 


rejiresentatives of national culture. This came about under the direct and 
unrestricted intlu- ence of the personality and goveinnient of ]<'rederick the 
(ireat. It put a sto]) to that servile submission wherewith the jieople of the 
rank of burghers had submitted, not merely in politics but also in social 
matters and intellectual (piestions, to the ])retensions of the leailing ehisses 
of society. It further showed its beneficial intiuence upon the lields of 
science and art, and above all on tho.se most lofty ones of philosophy and 
poetry. 'J 


FREDERICK AT S.4NS SOUCI 


It is, perhaps, le.ss as a victorious general or the wise administrator of his 
country, than as the philosopher of Sans iSouci, the monarch of the flute, 
the tolerant friend of Voltaire, that the present genei*ation delights to 
conceive of Frederick the Great.” 


The cause of rai>prochement between Frederick and Voltaire was simjile 
enoTigh. Frederick had learn(>d to hate in his father e\erything that 
wastruly German ; French literature commanded the civilised world and 
Voltaire com- 


Sans Souci, Potsdam 


manded French literature; hene^\t is not surprising that the prince, when 
but twenty-four years of age, .should have entered into a correspondence 
with the celebrated jioet of fifty. In his very first letter he writes: “I feel that 
the advantages of birth, and those, clouds of grandeur with which \anity 
sur- rounds us, are of little or no service. How much ought talent and 
service to be preferred to them ! ” 


Frederick’s income, however, was so small at this time that he could not 
entertain his corre.spondent. The j-ear of his accession, on Novemlxir 12th, 
Frederick met the poet at the eji.stle of Moyland, and he describes in a 
letter to Jourdan the feeling this interview producA«‘d on him: “I have 
.seen Voltaire, whose personal acquaintance I was anxious to make. He is 
eloquent a.s Cicero, pleasant as Pliny, wise as Agrippa. I have seen the two 
things nearest my 


Elymais ; and therein a very rich temple of Diana, and that it was full of all 
sorts of donations dedicated to it ; as also weapons and breastplates, which, 
upon inquiry, he found had been left there by Alexander, the son of Philip, 
king of Macedonia ; and being incited by these motives, he went in haste to 
Elymais, and assaulted it, and besieged it. But as those that were in it were 
not terrified at his assault, nor at his siege, but opposed him very 
courageously, he was beaten off his hopes ; for they drove him away from 
tlie city, and went out and pursued after him, insomuch that he fied away as 
far as Babylon, and lost a great many of his army ; and when he was 
grieving for tills disappointment, some persons told him of the defeat of his 
commanders whom he had left behind him to fight against Judea, and what 
strength the Jews had already gotten. When this concern about these affairs 
was added to the former, he was confounded, and, by the anxiety he was in, 
fell into a distemper, which, as it lasted a great while, and as his pains 
increased upon him, so he at length perceived he should die in a little time ; 
so he called his friends to him, and told them that his distemper was severe 
upon him, and confessed withal, that this calamity was sent upon him for 
tlie miseries he had brought upon the Jewish nation, while he plundered 
their temple and contemned their God ; and when he had said this, he gave 
up the ghost. Whence one may wonder at Polybius of Megaloijolis, who, 
though otherwise a good man, yet saith that ‘ Antiochus died, because he 
had a purpose to plunder the temple of Diana in Persia ‘ ; for the purposing 
to do a thing, but not actually doing it, is not worthy of punishment. But if 
Polybius could think that Antiochus thus lost his life on that account, it is 
much more probable that this king died on account of his sacrilegious 
plundering of tlie temple at Jerusalem. But we will not contend about this 
matter with those who may think that the cause assigned by this Polybius of 
Megalopolis is nearer the truth than that assigned by us. 


” However, Antiochus, before he died, called for Philip, who was one of his 
companions, and made him the guardian of his kingdom ; and gave him his 
diadem, and his garment, and his ring, and charged him to carry them, and 
deliver them to his son Antiochus ; and desired him to take care of his 
education, and to preserve the kingdom for him. This Antiochus died in the 
hundred forty and ninth year ; but it was Lysias that declared his death to 
the multitude, and appointed his son Antiochus to be king (of whom at 
present he had the care), and called him Eupator. 


[‘ Dr. Franz Mehring.n in his Lemng-Legends, opposes the current view of 
Frederick’s 


influence on German literature] 
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hearti G€” Voltaire and the Frendi troops.” Under this impression the king 
iuvited the French poet to Sans Souci.” 


Situated within a stone’s tluow of Potsdam, Sans Souci, according to the 
original designs of Frederick, Wi\s to l)e only a place of repose, a resting 
place in a delicious spot. It is picturesquely situated on the top of a hill, at 
the foot of which flows a river. The main building is unostentatious and is 
but one story in height. The Italian roof is surmounted by a dome. The two 
wings are united to the main part by a colonnaded gallery, which suggests 
St. Peter’s, at Rome. The elevation of the terrace and the isolation of the 
castle produce a unique impression. 


From the court one passes into a vestibule and thence into a round room 
lined with antique marbles and ornamented with two niches, one of which 
gives shelter to a figure representing Pleasure, the other to a poetical 
presen- tation of Epicurus â€” both by Adam. Columns of Carrara marble 
encircle this room, which is dominated and illumined by that gilded dome 
which is its ceil- ing. On the left is the dining-hall, adorned with pictures. 
Presently one comes upon a little room where there is a piano ; this is 
where the king used to take his coffee and spend moments of solitude. 
Beyond is the large sleep- ing apartment, ornate and covered with gilding, 
upholstered in blue. The alcove and balustrading, rich as they are, are yet 
useless, for it is in a little bed hidden by a screen and drawn close to the 
chimney that the king slept â€” a modest bed, covered with old crimson silk 
on which his dogs were free to romp ! For Frederick had a passion for 
dogs, and when travelling, or even on his campaigns, he kept a tiny levrette 
buttoned into his vest. This sanctuary has been preserved as it was at the 
time that Frederick’s great spirit passed away. One is shown the armchair 
where he died ; the little clock which he used to wind himself, and which, 
according to tradition, stopped at the mo- ment of his death, is still on the 
chest, sleeping its last sleep. 


His library, round like the drawing-room, is at one of the extremities of the 
building. It is adorned with a bookcase of cedar, trimmed with garlands and 
festoons of gilded bronze, and surmounted by antiquities of white marblei 
The ceiling, done by Frederick’s famous painter, De Pesne, represents 
Apollo. The only pieces of furniture are a revolving desk, on which still lies 
open the Art of War, and a cabinet on which stand two glass cubes, one an 
inkstand, the other a powder box, and a pair of large scissors. If one may 
judge a man by the inspection of his library, these cases, which hold not 
only favourite books but practically the entire intellectual i^abuliun of the 
philosopher of Sans Souci, are a revelation. At the house of this German 
prince, not one Crcrman book ! The collection is composed almost entirely 
of French classics, at the head of which stand the works of the illustrious 
author of the Menriade. 


As one comes out the view is enchanting â€” at the left Potsdam, at the 
right a forest of oaks and maples. In front the garden descends by six 
terraces to the river ; below is a great plain with fountains, lakes, cascades, 
columns, obelisks, pavUions, labyrinths â€” the troublous, perturbed 
architecture of princely gardens in the eighteenth century. Such as it was. 
Sans Souci was loved by Frederick with partiality and tenderness ; here he 
came as to an asy- lum of peace, whenever he had a moment of leisure ; 
and its portals opened only to the key of philosophy in the hands of 
disciples. 


“It is sometimes Caesar with whom I dine, “said Voltaire, “sometimes Mar- 
cus Aurelius or Julian. Here is all the charm of seclusion, the freedom of the 
fields together with all those luxuries of life which the lord of a castle, who 
is a king, can procure for his humble guests. ” 


The flavour of the king’s suppers can hardly be given again. Delicious they 
were and one can fancy the brilliancy, the sparkle of the conversation. 
Frederick knew how to kindle the fire of controversy by opposition. ” He 
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loved,” saysFormey,’‘“to take the negative, when others took the 
affirmative, and vice versix.” 


Frederick was a tease and somewhat malicious; lie took plciusnic in ])ri(‘k- 
inp; and fjoadiiij: his f;iiests. To these faults he joined other and graver de- 
fectsa€” a monstrous ej;oI ism, and absolute though disguised iuditl’ereuce 
to all which did not directly concern him. 


In order to gain an idea of the intimate society wliich surrounded Fred- 
erick, of that little kernel of free-thinkers grouped round tlie philosojilu-r of 
Sans Souci, it would 1h> necessary to study biographies. Tiu’ live or six 
faith- ful friends, Pollnitz, Chacot, D’Argen.s, Algarotti, MauixTtuis, La 
Mcttric, Lord Tjrconnel. are original spirits worth studying G€” nujst of 
them with a grain of folly and weakness, surjirising in sages, in strong and 


.sceptical minds. Moreover, we are in France â€” we lind its u.sages, its 
fashions, its language, its quality of thought, its scholars, and its poets. At 
the intimate dinners of the king, it is true, a few Germans were allowed to 
slip in, on the condition that they lea'e everytliing German behind them. 
Such was the little group of dis- ciples with whom Frederick was 
surrounded wiieii ‘‘oltai’e, his sails full, arrived in Berlin, and was 
received by his master with a ceremony, a devotion whose style was copied 
and exaggerated by a court disciplined like a regi- ment.’ 


3966 


“The evenings,” says Sophie ‘Willeniine de Prusse,” “are consecrated to 
music. The prince holds his concerts in his own apartments, where nobody 


M 
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may go who is not invited, and indeed such an invitation is a great favour. 
He generally executes a sonata and a concerto for the flute, an instrument 
which he plays with utmost perfection. He mouths it admirably, and his 
lingers are agile and his soul full of music. He composes sonatas hinist^Nf. I 
have more than once had the honour to find myself beside him while he 
played and I was enchanted with his taste, specially for his skill in the 
Adagio. It is a con- tinuous creation of new ideas.” ” 


FREDERICK, D’ALEMBERT, AND VOLTAIRE 


One mu.st read Fouque’s McmoircH to learn the details of the deeply tender 
and reverent friend.ship the great monarch felt for Voltaire and for that 
other great Frenchman, D’AJembert â€” two friends of his youtii: but to 
uiuierstand 
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how great wa.s the value he set upou friendship and interchange of thought 
we must turn to the famous letters left by these two men and observe in what 
fashion Frederick honoured their memory. D’Alembert died in 1783; Vol- 
taire ended his long life, marked as by milestones with many works, at the 
age of eighty-four; he died in the capital of his own country, which he had 


so often been compelled to flee, on the 30th of May, 1778. No one can boast 
of a longer continued or more lively correspondence with the king than 
these two literati, who are as distini/uished in their Avay as Frederick is in 
his; he held them both in liigl\est estccin, although in point of character the 
jioet was great- ly the inferior of the philosopher. D’Alembert enjoyed 
Frederick’s great re- spect as a thinker and an honest friend of truth ; he 
never misunderstood his own or the king’s value, never presumed on the 
bond in which inquiry and knowledge had united him and the king. If his 
distinguished countrj-man, whose pre-eminence as poet, whose wit, whose 
bold and free spirit Frederick always admired and loved, had but possessed 
the same wisdom, he would have ended his days at Potsdam giving and 
receiving the greatest delight ; and even at a distance he would have 
escaped many scourgings from Sans Souci. In- disputably both men gained 
immeasurably through this noble and spirited communion with the king. 


The relations between Frederick and D’Alembert remained unshadowed; 
therefore we may belie\e that his death caused the king much sorrow. Vol- 
taire, on the contrary, inseparable as he also was from Frederick, 
constantly gave rise to misunderstandings, which for a time would interrupt 
the harmony of their relations. Still all these little quarrels were so transient 
that they scarcely had any lasting effect on the feeling Frederick cherished 
for Voltaire in his heart. The tone which underlies all superficial vexations 
is one of deep admiration, and this colours all that Frederick says, even in 
moments of bit- terest indignation. 


We can imagine what a loss Voltaire’s death was for Frederick the Great. 
For twenty-seven years France had banished her greatest writer, on 
account of the tendency of his writings. At last Necker, early in the year 
1778, ob- tained from Louis XVI a consent, though but tacitly expressed, to 
his return to Paris. Voltaire wished to see his latest tragedy, Alexius 
Comnenus, on the stage. The inhabitants of the capital were ready to idolise 
the long-exiled man ; he was crowned on the representation of his Irene and 
died amidst the homage of the people ; but the church refused him 
consecrated burial. Fred- erick was at that time in Bohemia, and amid the 
noise and stir of the camp he found time to write a eulogy of the dead man 
for the Academy of Science iu Berlin : 


“However your theological brood may strive to dishonour Voltaire now he 
is dead,” so ran the king’s letter to D’Alembert on May 11th, 1780, “I can 
see nothing in the attempt but the impotent struggle of envious rage which 
merely covers its authors with disgrace. Equipped with all the documents 
you have furnished me for the purpose, I now begin in Berlin the extraor- 
dinary negotiation for Voltaire’ reqmem ; and although I have no 
convictions as to the immortality of the soul, we will nevertheless have a 
mass sung for his. ” So it was. On the anniversary of his death in 1780, the 
Catholic church in Berlin with all possible pomp and magnificence 
celebrated the mourning service which France had refused Voltaire ; and 
through Thiebault Frederick had an article on the subject not only in the 
Berlin paper, but in every other important European newspaper. The Berlin 
library received a fine clay bust of Voltaire by the celebrated Parisian 
sculptor Houdon, from whom the king also ordered a bust of him in marble 
for the collection in the Academy of Sciences. An engraving. The Apotheosis 
of Voltaire, was further sent to his friends in Paris.* 
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FREDERICK THE AGNOSTIC 


The time at which Frederick bcp:aii to question tlie teachiiip.s of lii.s 
chnrcli and the inthience tliese doubts had over liini are not so 
aiilheiitically known to us as we eouhi wish. Tliose discussions wliieli, in 
obedience to 1 lie coninnind ol” Frederick’s I’atiier, Pastor r\liiller lield 
witli him durinjjhis imprisonment iu Kiistrin, and wliieli were to convince 
liim ol’ the couii)leteness of (rod’s mercy, never ovei’st<'i)|)ed tlie bounds 
of traditional doj\ma. J}ut still, as the i)rince evidently desired to be 
in.stilicted (liii)Ui;li his reason, and was not ready to accept unexplained 
.statements merely because they aie in the Bible, these conferences would 
seem to have been rather endeavours to clear up (juestions of so-called 
natuial theology than concerned with the deductions of the chni'ch's 
teaching. 


During the next few years, too, expressions are not wanting to show the 
warm interest taken by the subsequent free-thinker in nratlers of religion, 


and I>articnlarly in Protestantism, without, however, making any statement 
so definite as to betray how far the religious sentiment, undoubtedly earnest 
iu him, and the I’rote.stant fi’clings, which later he did not deny, were 

linked in tho.se early days with belief in the positive liogmas of Christianity. 


On the other hand, in the years during which we know him to have been 
Occnpit>d in jihilosojthical studies, Fredeiick showed liimself in his letters 
an 


In any case, the wi-itings of Voltaire, of Bayle, and Lucretius, and of the 
various English free-thinkers, must have influenced this turn in the young 
Jiliilosopher’s thoughts. As Frederick, in March, 1736, already opposed ob- 
jections to the belief in immortality, it is evident that tho.se teachings which 
differ more widely from the pantheistic ( Wcltaimchi) point of view, and 
which in most cases take belief for granted, had e'en before then ai)peared 
doubtful to him; and in fact he acknowledges some few weeks later tliat his 
faith was very weak, and proves it to be so by questions that clearly show he 
had ceased to believe in supernatural re\elation, in the Old Testament 
teachings, and in .s;ilvation through the death of Christ ; and that he 
l)elieved the Apo.stles to have Iwen merely enthusiast.s. In a letter written 
in the following year, he ex])re.s.ses himself even nuire ])laiidy. lie even 
blames his idolised Voltaire because on one occasion he used the 
ex])ression tli<^" ]\Ian-(iod," and in liis pamphlet again.st Jlacchiavi'lli 
Frederick reckons the introduction of Chris- tianity ius a factor in medijeval 
barbarism. In short, in everything that goes beyond his own dei.stic belief 
he can see only error and superstition. The historical part of the Christian 
religion consists, as he says, "of fables which â€” less poetical, more 
absurd, more ridiculous than the most monstrous inven- tions of 
heathendom" â€” only a "facile and foolish credulity "coidd accept. In his 
idea of religion, he .seems not to differ from Voltaire and Bolingbroke. 


“The belief in miracles,” he writes to D’Ahunbert in 1770, “.sc/ems just 
made for the people. One gets rid of a ridiculous religion, and in its pla*-* 
introduces one still more dubious. One sees opinions change, but new ones 
come in the train of every cult. I feel enlightennn’ut to l)e good and u.sefid 
for mankind. He who fights t’anaticism disjirnis the most cruel, most blood- 
thirsty monster. Philo.sophy luis found more exj)ression, has l)cen attacked 


with more courage in the eighteenth century than ever before, but what has 
l>een the result ?” Ten yeai”s later he writes: “I found the world steeped iu 
superstition at my birth ; at my death I leave it just the same.” ” 
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[1736-1770 A.D.] THE COLOUR OF FREDEEICK’S OPINIONS 


A complete system of j)hilQsophy is not to be deduced from Frederick’s 
works, writteu amougst and coloured by the events of his time. He had not 
yet mastered many of tlie most remarkable works of classical and modern 
literature; influenced by what lie read, by the people he met, and by life in 
general, he wrote poems in which he often sought to forget the weariness of 
state affairs, or to subdue some painful impression. To regard him as an 
author, writing for the benefit or pleasure of his public, would be to mistake 
him utterly; his writings are entirely determined by the jjassing fancy G€” 
the individual impulse of the occasion and the moment. 


No one was ever more imbued than Frederick with contempt for the inane 
life of courts and large cities. He was thoroughly content in his loneliness, 
for he fonnd his only happiness in mental activity; in energetically 
perfecting the qualities nature had given him. He once confessed to his 
sister that he liad a double philosophy : in peace and happiness he was an 
adherent of Epi- curus, but in times of trouble he clung to the Stoic 
philosophy, which only means that he qualified or justified pleasure by 
reflection, and supported him- self in trouble by leaning on his higher 
nature. In his letters and conversa- tions, as in his poems, Frederick 
incessantly occupied himself with the gravest questions that men can set 
themselves G€” questions of freedom and necessity (which he declares to be 
the finest theme in “divine” metaphysics), of fate or providence, materiality 
or immortality of the soul ; to which last he always returned. 


Self-control, especially for one in his position, he considered one of the first 
duties of man ; and he laboured unceasingly to perfect it. He admitted to his 
trusted friends that whenever he had an unpleasant, a disturbing 
experience, he endeavoured by reflection to master the first impulse, which 
was very strong ; sometimes he succeeded, at other times he failed, and he 


would then be guilty of imprudent actions, for which he found it difficult to 
forgive himself. 


He elaborated a system for personal happiness, which consisted in not tak- 
ing life too seriously, being content with the present, without caring over 
much for the future. We must rejoice at misfortune escaped, enjoy the good 
that comes to us, and not permit sadness or hypochondria to embitter our 
pleasures. “I have rid myself of this passion of ambition, leaving cunjiiug, 
misconception, vanity to those who wish to be their dupes, and only ask to 
enjoy the time heaven has granted me, to relish pleasure without debauch, 
and to do what good I can.” / 


FEEDEEICK AND HIS FLUTE 


Incidental reference has been made to Frederick’s musical taste. “We are 
told that, in early life, he applied himself in earnest to his flute playing, and 
had in Quautz a teacher who would not allow his illustrious pupil to pass 
over anything. Before the Seven Years’ War he practised daily four or five 
times ; after rising, during the morning after the lectures, after the mid-day 
meal, and in the evening. In the morning he practised steadily scales and 
solfeggios as arranged for him by Quantz, that is to say di-y but 
indispensable exercises. A written copy of these was in every music-room ; 
in one the king has filled the blank pages with solfeggios of his own, which 
require a long breath and great facility of execution whilst they furnish the 
best proof of his cultivated taste. 


His flute was, indeed, the means by which he eased the mental tension and 
gave himself spiritual freedom. Quantz declared he could tell even from the 
quicker passages whether the king was cheerful and peacefully disposed or 
not. In the morning, before the cabinet ministers came to him, Frederick 
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used to walk u\> and down his lonin, ctiiisidering many thinps, and at the 


.s;iin(; time playing;, as t lie fancy took liini, on hisliute; and it w;us in 
thes*i hours, so he wrote to D’ Alenibert, Il\at his hapj^iest inspirations 


came to him, even about matters of stati’. E\en in camp and in winter 
quarters the ilute played an ini])urtant j)art in the kin\‘s life. 


Flutes and an unpretendinj; lookinj; travelling; piano followed Frederick 
the Great into Silesia, Saxony, Bohemia, and Moravia. Hut in the Seven 
Years’ War it was ditTerent, even with music, from the fir.st two Silcsian 
wars. How huMiorously he Jokes in a letter from Ureslau (1742) over a 
“broken- down piano ” on which he had i)layed ; how merrily the 
conijueror of Soor writes to I’rcdcrsdorf tliat he must send him a new flute 
because the Austrians had taken his old one with the whole cA«iui] Jat;e, 
and how cheerily he describes the operas and festivities in Dresden at 
C’hristnuus time (1745). His mood could not l)e otherwise â€” for “the 
commando is off and will bring back flags, drums, and standards enough ! 
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After Kolin there was a difference. In Kiistrin the flute is the confidante of 
his miseries and his comforter in misfortiine. And in Sans Sonci from 
earliest dawn the care-laden king is heard improvising on his flute till the 
horse is .saddletl or the carriage ready. And when, in his memory, Sans 
Souci, “of which he knew little more than that it was somewhere in the 
world,” rose in his uund; when he in spirit heard the beeches in Kheiusberg 
and the old lindens in (.‘harlottenbnrg rustling, and sighed “like the Jews 
when they thought on Zion, and by the waters of Babylon sat down and 
wept,” then he would catch uj) his flute and try to forget all the dreariness 
of his present. No mortal can tell what music and his liute were to the hero 
king in those years. 


In winter quarters Frederick made music as usual, if in a more constrained 
manner. He played the old beloved sonatas, seldom concerted pieces. He 
would often send to lierlin for a pianist to come to headcjuarters and 
accom- jtany him, as in I7ti0-17()1 he commanded Fa.sch to Leipsic. The 
good man’s account is a sad one: he found “an old man, shrunk into himself 
â€” the five years of war, tumult, tear, grief, and hard work having given a 
character of melancholy and sad gravity to his face, which was remarkably 
striking con- trasted with what he was formerly, and which seemed hardly 
in accordance with his age. It has become dillicult for him to blow his 
flute.” 
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” At this time it was that the garrison in the citadel at Jerusalem, with the 
Jewish runagates, did a great deal of harm to the Jews : for the soldiers that 
were in that garrison rushed out upon the sudden, and destroyed such as 
were going up to the temple in order to offer their sacrifices, for this citadel 
adjoined to and overlooked the temple. When these misfortunes had often 
happened to them, Judas resolved to destroy that garrison ; whereupon he 
got all the people together, and vigorously besieged those that were in the 
citadel. This was in the hundred and fiftieth year of the dominion of the 
Seleucidse. So he made engines of war, and erected bulwarks, and very 
zealously pressed on to take the citadel. But there were not a few of the 
runagates who were in the place, that went out by night into the country, 
and got together some other wicked men like themselves, and went to 
Antiochus the king, and desired of him that he would not suffer them to be 
neglected, under the great hardships that lay upon them from those of their 
own nation ; and this because their sufferings were occasioned on his 
father’s account, while they left the religious worship of their fathers, and 
preferred that which he had commanded them to follow : that there was 
danger lest the citadel, and those appointed to garrison it by the king, should 
be taken by Judas and those that were with him, unless he would send them 
succours. When Antiochus, who was but a child, heard this, he was angry, 
and sent for his captains and his friends, and gave order that they should get 
an army of mercenaries together, with such men also of his own kingdom as 
were of an age fit for war. Accordingly an army was collected of about a 
hundred thousand footmen, and twenty thousand hor.semen, and thirty-two 
elephants. 


” So the king took this army, and marched hastily out of Antioch, with 
Lysias, who had the command of the whole, and came to Idumeea, and 
thence went up to the city Bethzur, a city that was strong, and not to be 
taken without great diificulty. He set about this city, and besieged it ; and 
while the inhabitants of Bethzur courageously opposed him, and sallied out 
upon him, and burnt his engines of war, a great deal of time was spent in the 


In the last campaign the wliole quartette was ordered to Ureslau. Scarcely 
had the artists got out of the carriage, before they had to appear at a 
concert. The king played a piece and exclaimed enthusiastically, “That 
tiustes like sugar! ” But a great difference was noticeable in his playing. He 
had lost a tooth, and his fingers had become stiff. Once more, in 177.S, the 
old hero took the field, and again his beloved flute accompanied him. It was 
on its hust service, for gout crippled his fingers incrciusingly. In winter 
quarters he tried it for the last time G€” in vain! SVhen he returned to 
Pot.sdam in the spring of 1779 he ordered all his flutes to be packed away 
forever, and said to Franz Beuda, “My dear Benda, I have lost my best 
friend.” ‘ 


THE DEATH OF FEEDEKICK 


Let us turn at once from this picture to the closing .scene of the artist-mon- 
arch’s life, as narrated by his nuuster biographer, Carlyle.” 


Friedrich to the Duchat-Doicager of lininsicick. 
Sa.n8-Souci, lOtli August, 1786. My adorable Sister: 


Tlie Hanover Doctor has wished to make himself important with you, my 
good Sister; but the truth is, he has been of no use to me (m’a He inutile). 
The old must give place to the 
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[1786 A.D.] young, that each goncration may find room clear for it; and 
Life, if we examine strictly what its course is, consists iu seeing oni“s 
fellow-creatures die and be born. In the meanwhile, I have felt myself a 
little easier for the last day or two. M3' heart remains inviolably attached to 
you, my good Sister. With the highest consideration, “My adorable Sister, 
â€” Your faithful Brother and Servant, Fiuedkich. 


This [says Carlyle] is Fiicdrich’s last Letter: â€” his last to a friend. There 
is one to his Qneen, which Preuss’s Index seems to regard as later, though 

without apparent likelihood ; there being no date whatever, and only these 
words: 


Madam: I am much obliged by the wishes you deign to form: but a heavy 
fever I have taken (grosse fiivre que fai prise) hinders me from answering 
you. 


On common current matters of business, and even on uncommon, there con- 
tinue yet for four days to be Letters expressly dictated by Friedrich ; some 
about military matters (vacancies to be filled, new Free-Corps to be levied). 
Two or three of them are on so small a subject as the purchase of new books 
by his Librarians at Berlin. One, and it has been preceded by examining, is, 
Order to the Potsdam Magistrates to grant “the Baker Schroder, in terms of 
his petition, a Free-Pass out of Preiisseu hither, for 100 bushels of rye and 
50 of wheat, though Schroder will not find the prices much cheaper there 
than here.” His last, of August 14th, is toDeLaunay, Head of the Excise: 
“Your Account of Receipts and Expenditures came to hand yesterday, 13th ; 
but is too much in small: I require one more detailed,” â€” and explains, 
with brief clearness, on what points and how. Neglects nothing, great or 
small, while life j’et is. 


Tuesday, August 15th, 1786. Contrary to all wont, the King did not awaken 
till 11 o’clock. On first looking up, he seemed iu a confused state, but soon 
recovered himself; called in his Generals and Secretaries, who had been in 
waiting so long, and gave, with his own precision, the Orders wanted, â€” 
one to Rohdich, Commandant of Potsdam, about a Review of the troops 
there next day ; Order minutely perfect, in knowledge of the ground, in 
foresight of what and how the evolutions were to be ; which was 
accordingly performed on the morrow. The Cabinet work he went through 
with like possession of him- self, giving, on every point, his Three Clerks, 
their directions, in a weak voice, yet with the old power of spirit, â€” 
dictated to one of them, among other things, an “Instruction” for some 
Ambassador just leaving; “four quarto pages, which,” says Herzberg, 
“would have done honour to the most expe- rienced Minister : ” and, in the 
evening, he signed his Missives as usual. This evening still, â&€” but â€” no 
evening more. We are now at the last scene of aU, which ends this strange 
eventful History. 


Wednesday morning. General -Adjutants, Secretaries, Commandant, were 
there at their old hours; but a word came out, “Secretaries are to wait: ” 


King is in a kind of sleep, of stertorous ominous character, as if it were the 
death-sleep ; seems not to recollect himself, when he does at intervals open 
his eyes. After hours of this, on a ray of consciousness, the King bethought 
him of Rohdich, the Commandant ; tried to give Rohdich the Parole as 
usual ; tried twice, perhaps three times ; but found he could not speak : â€” 
and with a glance of sorrow, which seemed to say, “It is impossible, then” 
turned his head, and sank back into the corner of his chair. Rohdich burst 
into tears ; the King again lay slumberous; â€” the rattle of death 
beginning soon after, which lasted at intervals all day. Selle, in Berlin, was 
sent for by express; he arrived about 3 of the afternoon : King seemed a 
little more conscious, knew those about him, “his face red rather than pale, 
in his eyes still something of their old fire.” Towards evening the 
feverishness abated (to Selle, I suppose, a 


THE LATKK YEARS OK FKKDKKKK HII; CKICAT LTr. 
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fatal symptom): Ilu> Kiiij; IVU into a suit .sloc]), witli warm iicisjiiialinn ; 
but on awakoniii};, coiaplaincd of cold, r(‘])(‘atc’dly of voM, di’inandiiig 
wrappadfjo aftt’i” wnijipaiic (” Kisson,” soft’ quilt of the old fashion) :G€” 
and on examining feet and lejjs, one of the Doctors made si>nstliat tiicy 
were in fact cold, nj) nearly to the knee. “\‘hat said he of the feet ;” 
murmured the Kinj,’ some time afterwards, the Doctor having now stopped 
out of sight. “Much the same as before, ” answered some attendant. The 
King shook his head, incredu- lous. 


He drank once, grasping the gi>blet with both hands, a draught of fennel- 
water, his customary drink ; and .seemed relieved by it ; G€” his last 
refection iu this world. Towards!) in the evening, there had come on a 
continual short cough, and a lattling in the breast, breath moi-e and more 
dillicult. \‘hy coutiuue ? Friedrich is making exit, on the common terms; you 
may hear the curtain ru.stling down. For mo.st part lie was unconscious, 
never more than half-consciou.s. As the wall-clock above hishead struck 11, 
he asked: “What o’clock?” “Eleven,” :inswercd they. “At 1,” murmured 
he, “Twill rise.” One of his dogs sat on its stool near him ; about midnight 
her noticed it shiver- ing for cold; “Throw a quilt over it,” .said or 
beckoned he; that, I think, was his last completA« ‘ly-conscious utterance. 


Afterward.s, in a severe choking fit, getting at last rid of the phlegm, he 
s;ud, “La montagne est i)ass6e, nous irons mieux, We are over the hill, we 
.Shall go better now.” 


Attendants, Herzberg, Sclle and one or two others, were in the outer room; 
none in Friedrich’s but Strut/.ki, his Kammerliussar, one of Three who are 
his sole valets and nurses; a faithful ingenious m;in, as they all S(H’m to 
be, and excellently chosen for the object. 8trul/,ki, to save the King from 
hustling down, ius he always did, into the corner of his chair, where, with 
neck and chest bent forward, breathing was impossible,a€” at last took the 
King on his knee; kneeling on the ground with his otiier knee for th(^ 
])ur])ose, â€” King’s right arm round Strut/.ki’s neck, Strut/.ki’s left arm 
round tlie King’s back, and .supj)orting his oth(>r shoulder, in which 
Josture the faithful creature, for above two hours, .s;it motionless, till the 
end came. Within doons, all is silence, except this lireatliing; round it the 
dark earth silent, above it the silent .stars. At 20 minutes past ‘2 the 
breathing paused, G€” wavered; cesused. Friedrich’s Life-battle is fought 
out; instca 


SOME BRIEF ESTLAt. VTES OF FREDERICK 


In view [says Curtius] of the unqualified superiority of Frederick’s intel- 
lect and activity, which embraced the great :us well as the small, he could 
say, with greater right than any other princes of the eighteenth century: 
“The state rests on me; I am the state.” But it was just iu this respect that he 
emanci- pated himself most decisively from the influence of Latin 
(uvilisiition; not in the theory of the state, for in this he followed Kousseau, 
but in his activity, which was ba.scd on the ojiinion of the ancient 
i)liiloso])hers that the state is an original and indivisii)le whole, to which 
the individual, as part and mem- ber thereof, must subordinate and adjiist 
himself; and indeed he was, like that old king of Athens, prepared every 
moment to sjicritice his life for his country.” 


The terrible .school of extremes through which liis youth passed [siiys 
Wiegand], stamped his nature with ineradicable, contradictory features. His 
eye found pleasure in bright figures and gay colours, but the world 
ajjpcared to 
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hiiu gloomy, the fate of man cheerless and black. He believed in the con- 
quering power of free thought, yet he despaired of the extension of the 
bound- aries of human knowledge and of the enlightenment of the masses. 
He was an enthusiast of thought, but not less so, lus Voltaire has remarked, 
an enthu- siast of action. He delighted in pretty externals, in the elegant 
phrase, in the graceful play of French culture, yet he descended to the 
bottom of things with German thoroughness. In contriust with his friend 
D’Alembert, he answered with a remorseless Yes the bold question whether 
it can be useful to deceive the people. Foremost and beyond his hiunan 
consciousness was his royal con- sciousness, even though he himself, 
following the spirit of his age, may have confessed to the opposite. All the 
abysmal ruggedness of his nature was tirnily enclosed by the consciousness 
of his royalty and his royal duty. The pure metallic voice of this imperative 
sounds above all the disharmonies of his nature. This is the sovereign 
feature of his character: the boundless, passionate devotion to the state, 
with the tendencies and interests of which he entirely identifies himself, and 
to which he means to be only the foremost ser- vant. He puts his great 
kingly capacities in the service of his state and breathes his spirit into it: his 
iron will, which masters a world of difficulties; his penetrating intellect, 
which sees through men and things and knows the governmental machine 
even to its tiniest wheels; his belief in fate, which he shares with all heroes 
of action and which gives him the courage to lead his country proudly 
against the most menacing dangers. And in addition to all this there is the 
ever-present consciousness of his royal responsibility, which urges him to 
pay as much attention to the least important of daily administra- tive tasks 
as to the great decisions of critical moments, and restrains the im- petuous 
impulses of his fiery temperament. For the age of enlightenment Frederick 
was the royal representative ; for enlightened absolutism he created the 
completed model and perfect type. i 


(rustav Freytag’s Churacterisation of Frederick 


In the flower of life Frederick set forth spurred on by ambition. All the high 
and splendid wreaths of life he wrested from fate : the prince of poets and 


philosophers, the historian, the general. But no triumph sated him. All 
earthly fame he came to regard as accidental, unstable, vain ; only the iron, 
ever-present sense of duty remained for him. His mind had grown up amidst 
the dangerous alternations of warm enthusiasm and cold analysis, and 
while he had poetically transfigured a few arbitrarily chosen individuals, he 
had despised the crowd. But in the struggles of his life he lost his egotism, 
lost almost everything that was dear to him, and finally he came to regard 
the individual as of no weight, while the need of living for the whole became 
ever stronger with him. With a most refined selfishness he had desired for 
himself the attainment of the highest, and he finally came to devote himself 
unselfishly to the common weal and the welfare of the weak. He had entered 
life as an idealist, and despite the most terrible experiences his ideals were 
not de- stroyed, but were refined, elevated, purified. He sacrificed many to 
the state, but none more than himself. 


Great and extraordinary he was to his contemporaries, but he is even 
greater to us, who can follow the traces of his activity in the character of 
our people, our political life, our art and literature, even down to our own 
day.*” 
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CHAPTER VI THE KEVOLUTIONARY EPOCH 
[1780-18ir. A.D.] FREDERICK WILIJAM II 


Frederick the Great was succeeded by his nephew, Frederick William n. The 
new khv^ (born 1744) was the son of P lince Aut;ustus William, who durin<; 
the Seven Years' war was treated liarshly anil perliaps unjustly l)y his royal 
brother, left the camp, and died at an early age in Oranienburg in June, 
175S, during tlie most critical period of the war. This younger son of Fred- 
erick William I appears to liavc been of milder and more fragile spirit than 


the other scions of the strong and virile generations born to tlu^ house of 
llo- henzollern, from the time of the Great Elector to the time of thi- (iieat 
King. Perhaps the recollection of this dissension, perhaps the idea that the 
weak spirit of the father had descended to the son, was the reason wiiy 
I'Ncclcrick 11 Wiis so long in treating his young ne])hew with kindness and 
Darlialily, why he scarcely admitted liim to a share in the business of the 
state, and why it was only after the Bavarian War of Succession that he 
accorded liim friendly recognition. 


An unliai)i>y marriage, the faults of which may be laid to both sides, had a 
devitstating elfect on the life of the young prince, whilst the unfortunate 
relation of the prince with a cunning woman of light cliaracter made tlie 
breach incurable. The daughter of the court musician Enke, who w;us first 
married to the chamberlain Kitz, then created counte.ss of Ijiclilenau, ruled 
with all the arts at the command of an unscrui)ulous courtesan over the 
yield- ing disposition of the crown prince. The open connection with an 
acknowl- 
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edged mistress, a sciuidal wliicli li:ul hitherto been uukiiowii to the 
Prussian eourt, was now forced uixm it liy the ])riiiee witli sueli i)id)lieity 
lliat in tills severely ordered and hitherto modest state one was reminded of 
the example of the Freueh court. Frederick II’s youth had also been full of 
errors; but the unluippiness of his early life had discipliued him, the 
association with dis- tinguished minds had given him an impetus towards a 
noble ambitiou which obliterated the .s;id rememl)ranees of his earlier 
days. 


The weak, malleable nature of Frederick William succumbed to the bad 
influences which association with frivolous Avonien and effeminate men 
exer- cised overliim; and these influences prevented liis better qualities 
from devel- oping. Frederick William had a noble disposition: in spite of his 
ebullitious of violent temper he was naturally mild and full of benevolence, 


he was ac- cessibh‘ to noble impulses, and was chivalrous and brave like 
his ancestors; but witli a strong body, nature had given him so powerful a 
bias towards sen- sual desires that in their gratiiication the nobler traits of 
his character easily suffered shipwreck. Accustomed during an erratic youth 
to waste his kind- ness on women and favourites, thrown back in his 
isolation on the society of self-seeking and mediocre persons, liis good- 
nature endlessly abused, now pushed into sensual excesses, now exploited 
by the pious hypocrisy of specu- hiti-e mystics â€” Frederick W\illiam 
especially lacked the manly severity, discipline, and resistance by which the 
rule of his predecessors had been distinguished. A rule exercised by such a 
personality must have had an euer- A-atiug effect on any state, but for 
Prussia in the situation of 1786 it was a calamity. 


The public mood, however, showed itself ready to hope for the best from the 
new ruler. From the gentleness of the kindly and good-natured king, it was 
expected that the strictness which Frederick II had adopted more from 
necessity than from clioice would be replaced by leniency ; people looked 
for a government whose cheerful and free-handed indulgence should 
successfully outshine the results of the Great King’s strict and meagre 
methods. Seldom has a new ruler been received with such acclaim, seldom 
has praise and flat- tery been so lavished on any successor; the ” much- 
beloved ” was the surname by which the public voice hailed him. Even 
contemporaries lamented the flood of flattery that gushed forth in the first 
moments of the new reign ; and we can well conceive that Frederick 
WAilliam did not escape the deadening effect which is too often the fruit of 
such arts. 


The rapidity with which this mood of extreme praise and rejoicing changed 
into its complete opposite is significant; under the influence of disai)] 
(ointment there was born a literature of abuse which is scarcely to be 
suipasse 


In these rejoicings which greeted the new ruler there was usually mingled a 
very strong element of Prussian self-assertion. In this mood, the admoni- 
tions of Mirabeau sounded almost like a false note. Although expressing 
much admiration for Frederick II, he disclosed the shady side of his 
political system, and insisted, in order to avert a great catastrophe, upon a 


peaceable reform of the entire machinery of government. According to 
Mirabeau’s advice, “military slavery ” was to be abolished; the mercantile 
system, with the disadvantages it entailed, done away with ; the feudal 
division of classes made less sharp ; the exclusive privileges of the nobility 
in civil and military offices abrogated, privileges and monopolies abolished 
; the whole system of taxation altered ; the burdens which interfered with 
the freedom of the people in production removed; government, the 
administration of justice, and the 
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eduKitioiKil systom to be i-eorgauiscd ; the ceiisorebip to be abolished; 
and, in general, a fresh impulse in political and intellectual life to he 
imparted to the old military-bureaucratic state. Jlore furcibh’ lessons had 
to be ^i\en before the imi)ort of such advice could be understond. It was 
full twenty yeai-s later that the pcuduluin uf state reform swunj; in this 
direction ; the reform laws of 1SQ(Q)7-1.S(IS coiiccriiinfi the abulition of 
serfdom, the ” f ivt? use of land- ed pro] erty,” the abolition of feudal 
distinctions, the municijial rcj/nlatious, tlie new army orj/anisjition, and so 
on, were in elfect in harmony with Mira- beau’s suj;j;estions, given at the 
commencemeut of Frederick William’s reign. At that time such counsels 
were not listened to; the feeling of security was still too great for such 
advice not to be considered annoying â€” given, as it was, unasked. 


For a moment it might indeed have appeared as though the uew govern- 
ment might be moulded on the lines iudicated by the French publicist, but 
scarcely because of his advice. It Wiis merely the inclination of every fre.sh 
go\(Mnnient to gain iiublic favour by doing away with irksome restrictions 
which had lucn laid downliy the prt’ccding one, and tills inclination 


naturally found fa\our with the easy good nature inlierent in J’Tcarick William. 
So, first of all, the hated French regulations, together with the tobacco and coO’ee monopolies, fell 


to the ground ; the French othcials were dismis.sed and a new board, chosen from Prussian officials, 
was set to supervise the excise and cus- toms and other kindred matters. But the oi)pres.sive taxes 
were more easily abolished than rei)laced; it w;ls neces.sary to liavereeourse to other fiscal de- 


vices, partly to the taxation of the necessaries of life, in order to cover the deficit creati’d (.ranuary, 


1787). It is easily understood that the ijoj)ularity of the tirst of these proceedings suffered through 
this later measure. Further alterations in this direction â€” for instance, the facilitating of traffic and 
the lightening of the transit duties G€” were confined to timid alterations, which naturally failed l)y 


their results to meet either the hojies oi- tiie needs of the people. If abuses were to be remedied, a 


comijlete readjustment of tlu eco- nomic conditions throughout Prussia was 
ne(cs.Siiry; such isolated measures, springing from short-sighted although 
well-intentioned benevolence, did not do away with the defects of the 
sy.stem its a whole, but simply attenuated the results of Frederick’s 
ingeniously contrived .system. The new devices em- plo\ t’d to hide the 
shortcomings were at times felt to be more irksome than the” old. 


The other reforms initiated by the new government were of similar char- 
acter; concessions were made to the transient eagerness to remove certain 
par- ticular grievances, only to suffer matters soon to relapse into their 
former con- dition. In this way a judicious innovation was introduced in the 
shape of a military council, the direction of which was gi\en into the hands 
of the duke of IJrunswick and > biilen(lorf; this expedient being all the more 
necessary since until now everything had depended entirely on the personal 
supervision of the king, and Frederick, sup])orted by a few inspectors and 
adjutants, had himself directt’d the whole concluct of military affairs. TIk’ 
method of recruit- ing in foreign countries was also i)etter arranged, the 
foi’cible im])ressment of recruits w;us forbidden ; many new rules were 
made for the division of dis- tricts; officers, both commissioned and non- 
commissioned, were increased in number and their external equipment was 
improved. Moreover, the cruel and barbarous treatment of soldiers was to 
be checked, soldiers were to be treated like human beings, and the cunning 
self-.seeking with which the supe- rior officers took advantage of their 
control over the recruiting anil enrolling of fresh men was jnit an end to. 
Thit none of these reforms, well intent ioned as every one must admit them 
to have been, went to the root of the evil, which Frederick himself had 
perceived with misgiving; they touched it only on the 
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siege ; but when Judas heard of the king’s coming, he raised the siege of the 
citadel, and met the king, and pitched his camp in certain straits, at a place 
called Bethzachariah, at the distance of seventy furlongs from the enemy ; 
but the king soon drew his forces from Bethzur, and brought them to those 
Straits ; and as soon as it was day, he put his men in battle-array, and made 
his elephants follow one another through the narrow passes, because they 
could not be set sideways by one another. Now round about every elephant 
there were a thousand footmen and five hundred horsemen. The elephants 
also had high towers (upon their backs), and archers (in them) ; and he also 
made the rest of his army to go up the mountains, and put his friends before 
the rest ; and gave orders for the army to shout aloud, and so he attacked the 
enemy. He also exposed to sight their golden and brazen shields, so that a 
glorious splendour was sent from them ; and when they shouted, the 
mountains echoed again. When Judas saw this, he was not terrified, but 
received the enemy with great courage, and slew about six hundred of the 
first ranks. But when his brother Eleazar, whom they called Auran, saw the 
tallest of all the elephants armed with royal breastplates, and supposed that 
the king was upon him, he attacked him with great quick-ness and bravery. 
He also slew many of those that were about the elephant, and scattered the 
rest, and then went under the belly of the elephant, and smote him, and slew 
him ; so the elephant fell upon Eleazar, and by his weight crushed him to 
death. And thus did this man come to his end, when he had first 
courageously destroyed many of his enemies. 


THE MACCABAAN WAE 153 
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” But Judas, seeing the strength of the enemy, retired to Jerusalem, and 
prepared to endure a siege. As for Antiochus, he sent part of his army to 
Bethzur, to besiege it, and with the rest of his army he came against 
Jerusalem ; but the inhabitants of Bethzur were terrified at his strength ; and 
seeing that their provisions grew scarce, they delivered themselves up on 
the security of oaths that they should suffer no hard treatment from the king. 
And when Antiochus had thus taken the city, he did them no other harm 
than sending them out naked. He also placed a garrison of his own in the 


surface, aud eveu withiu their own narrow scope demanded, if they were to 
be efl’ective, more energy and watchfulness than pertained to the character 
of the new government. 


The example which Frederick had left of observing attentively the public 
needs, of encouraging and supporting those whose business it was to meet 
them, seemed not to have been lost on his successor. The administration of 
law and order was supported by contributions from the state, industry was 
encouraged by subsidies, and the maintenance of the cavalry, that 
oppressive burden on the country, was paid for from the state cofi’ers. The 
sum spent by the treasury during the lirst year of the new reign for these 
and similar purposes, such as building fortresses, laying out highways, 
erecting public buildings, provincial and local aids, amounted according to 
Hertzberg’s esti- mate to 3,160,000 thsders. Public education was also more 
lii)erally endowed than under Frederick. The hope, indeed, that Frederick 
William would take an active interest in national culture and weutd-fester 


sition at the head of the collective system 
seemed a guarantee that the direction taken by Frederick in these matters 
would still be followed in all essentials. 


EEACTION AGAINST FEENCH INFLUENCES 


The dismissal of Zedlitz, and, more significant still, the nomination of his 
successor (July, 1788), taken in coujuuction with all that it implied, proved 
the turning-point of this department of home policy. Even before Freder- 


ick’s death the belief had been voiced that his successor was more inclined 
to strictness of dogma than to his uncle’s point of view. The enlightenment 
or free thought {AufMdrung) of the day had, thanks to its latest exponents, 
taken a shape which easily explained a reaction in favour of orthodoxy; 
even a man like Lessiug, who since the publication of the Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments had been hailed as the leader of the whole heterodox party, felt 
himself alien- ated and sickened by the repulsi\e mixture of platitude aud 
trivialitj’ which, more especially in Berlin itself, claimed to be the true 
enlightened free thought. Hence a reaction to strict dogma was in the air ; 
and if it had only found the way to combating the lax, “frenchified ” tone of 
the capital, and to reawakening a spirit of earnestness and moral restraint, 
such a reaction would have been of great benefit to the whole life of 
Prussia. A homely generation, strong in simple faith, taking their religion in 
earnest and making a stand again.st the growing laxity of morals G€” was it 
not through this that Prussia, in contrast with the other German countries 
infected by foreign ways, had become great? 


The life of Frederick William II and his surroundings led to quite another 
conclusion. The strict earnestness of old-time orthodoxy was not congenial 
to him, but he was rather attracted by that effeminate and affected piety 
which 
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t’itlior goes liaiul in liaiul wilh weakness and seiisualily, or lollows closely 
ui)Qn llieni. Ill faet, tlie iiisisteiiee on strietei- orthodoxy eliinicd in Just at 
the time when the king followi’d by a ” h’ft handed ” marriage with 
I“raidein von Vo&s his older eonneetion with the Kitz woman, not to speak 
of Ilir other little scan- dals by aiding in which the liitz woman lio]icd to 
make herself indisjx’ns‘ible. Such proceedings could give but a poor 
ojiinion of the suiklen efl’ort to revive the old simplicity of bt’lief and 
sincere piety. 


If we understand the mood of that time ariglit, the lively opposition which 
was aroused by the new tendency was aimed exactly at that contradiction 
1m’- tween the morality and the religiousness enjoined from high (|uarters; 


it did not spring, as has In-en assumed, from a mere rooted distaste to all 
orthodoxy. People re[)udiated the new devotion, because in practice ojien 
scorn w;i.s habit- ually shown for it, because no one could credit the 
counsellors and friends of FrecU’rick William wilh any true religious 
fervour. Among these advisere, contemporaries remarked in especial two 
men as supporters of the new move- menta€” ]\Iajor ^â- on 
IJischofrwerdcr and the pri\v councillor of linauce, Von W’ollner. 


Hans Kudolf von Bischofifwerder, born in ‘riiuringiau Saxony about the 
year 1741 and having served in the armies and courts of several masters, 
biul Irh’ii admitted to intimacy by the prince of Prussia ever since the 
Bavarian War of Succession, and by degrees had grown to be his 
inseparable compan- ion and adviser. Of an intriguing mind and an 
imix’netrabh reseiNC, gifted with the courtier’s talent for appearing 
insignilicant, and yet capabh of im- jiressing jteople by means of a 
secretive, mysteriously solemn exterior, full of ambition for rule but never 
allowing it to manifest itself, this man had com- pletely im])osed upon 
Frederick William’s unsuspecting and open nature, and it was only the 
inlinenee of the Pitz woman that had a chance of even tempo- rarily 
tliwarting his mastery o\er the king. 


Johann Christoph von Wollner, born in 1732 at Diibcritz near Spandaii, 
theologian by education and, since 17.55, rector at Behnitz, had resigned 
his calling in 175!) and become the comij)anion of Itz(>n])litz, a nobleman 
of Bran- denburg, formerly liis puj)il ; .soon the oomi)anion became joint 
farmer of the Hehnitz proiiei'ty; later tlie brother-in-law of young Itzenjjlitz. 
Formerly known only as an author through some of his jiublished sermons, 
A‘oll "lne now threw himself heart and soul into the management of land 
and jxilitical economy, his literary attempts in this field even causing liim to 
become col- laborator in Xicolai’s Uniff’rsdl German TJbrarij. Since 
17S2heliad been in- structing the successor to the throne in these matters, 
and in 17S(Q) was one of llie many on whom th(> king lavished titli’s of 
nobility, and iK’sides receiving the olHce of chi(’¥ j)iivy councillor in 
linance, he was crealeil intendant of the royal buildings, and was made 
overseer of the so-called “treasury of distribu- tion.” This man’s varied 
career proved him equal to Bischoffwerder in the art of managing and 
exploiting men and circumstances; but in Von Wollner the ehaiacler of an 


intriguer w;us further complicated by pious cant and a juiestly ilesire to 
rule. 


I’.ischolfwerder and Von Wollner had long been allie.s, each having to 
thank the other for certain advancements in his career, both entangled in 
the mystic .societies, whose .secret meetings, spirit seances, and what else 
of uncan- Illness {ircsent such a curious contra.st. to the enliglitenm(Mit- 
fad of those days. It will always be difficult to discover to w hat extent these 
men and their com- jianions tricked tlie gentle mind and impressionable 
fancy of the king with ilieir Rosicrucian imposture; among contemporaries 
there was much talk of criminal Juggleries of the .sort, and they were siiid 
to have assured by these means their power over Frederick William’s mind. 
A chief source of this talk was doubtless tin; Pitz woman, wlio strove with 
the mystic C(nn])any for 
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the monopoly of influence over the king. That these two men were capable 
of such practices is highly probable, and there is no doubt their 
contempora- ries believed them to be so capable. But criticism of the 
measures taken for the lestoration of the church, and the moral impression 
produced, must have dei)endcd chiefly upon the view taken of the moral 
worth of the originators of these measures. 


THE EDICT AGAINST “ENLIGHTENMENT” (1T88 A.D.) 


On the 3rd of July, 1788, Von Wollner was appointed minister of justice, and 
the conduct of spiritual matters was intrusted to him ; Zedlitz was the first 
of the ministers under Frederick the Great who had to give way. Some days 
later, ou the 9th of July, an edict upon religious matters appeared, which 
might be taken as a manifesto of the new system of government. In this re- 
markable docnment, from which people derived but moderate opinions of 
the new statesmen, full freedom of conscience was indeed granted to 
individ- uals “so long as each one quietly fulfils his duties as a good citizen 
of the state, keeping any peculiar opinions he may hold to himself, and 
carefully avoiding any propagation of the same ” ; but this extraordinary 


promise was accompa- nied by invectives against “unrestricted freedom,” 
against the tone of the teachings of the day, and the innovators were 
accused of reviving the misera- ble long-exploded errors of Socinians, 
deists, naturalists, and other sects, and spreading the same with much 
audaciousness and shamelessness under the ridiculous name of 
“enlightenment” among the people. “To spread such errors either secretly 
or openly will in the case of pastors and teachers be pun- ished by certain 
loss of position and, according to discretion, by still severer puuishment ; 
for there must be one rule for all, and this till now has been the Christian 
religion in its three chief divisions, under which the Prussian mon- archy 
luis till now prospered so well. Even from political motives the king could 
not intend that through the untimely crotchets of the eulighteners alter- 
ations should be allowed.” Individuals were then repeatedly assured of 
their continued freedom of conscience ; indeed, thanks to the ” i)art ialit y 
of the king in favour of freedom of conscience,” those ministers whose 
inclination towards the new errors was matter of notoriety were still to 
continue in their ofiice, provided that in the exercise of the same they 
adhered strictly to the old dog- masâ€” that is to say, they were to preach 
doctrines with which their conscience was in complete contradiction. A 
strict supervision of teachers and preach- ers, together with the rejection of 
all candidates who were professors of other principles would, it was hoped, 
effectually check the new doctrines. 


Few measures were ever taken which so completely failed of their purpose 
as this extraordinary edict. If it be always an unfortunate beginning to 
desire to support, by oirtward means and police regulations, a creed that 
has reached a period of decadence, still more hopeless was the moral 
influence here, owing to the examiilc i^i^eu by the zealous government. A 
coiart where a Ritz and a Bischoff werder strove for pre-eminence was 
hardly fitted to introduce a new period of religious renascence ; its belated 
pietism bore only too great a re- semblance to the fruit of a nervous state, 
induced by sensual excesses. 


And what an exposure was the edict in itself ! How it lay open to attack and 
to gibes ! How obvious the retort G€” that with such means true piety could 
never be awakened, but the most that could be effected would be to add a 
new evil to the general corruption, namely, the hypocrisy of Pharisaic 


formulas! The originators of these measures themselves could not but feel 
their futility; and this only pushed them to further extremes. The arrogant 
security, the indifference to criticism and attack which Frederick II 
manifested throughout 
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fovernnicnt, they exhibitml a sousitivfrn-ss wliich ThkIcil ill for tlu’ 
ctintinucd Crt’cdoni <dG€™!' discus- sion. Now tlio odict of censorshii) of 
Deccihlht littli, ITSS, followed; this put an end to that freedom of the press 
which had aelnally siunii/ up in the later days of Fredeiit-k, more, it is true, 
in literary and religit)us than in political niattei’s. 


With the usual jjlib excuse of misuse, always advanced in explanation of the 
suppression of the liberty of the press, the enforcement of the censorship 
was now re-introduced; it paid equal attention to current lif^ht literature 
and to the more imjiortant scientilic utterances, and in no way fulfilled the 
iur- lose it i)roposed to itsell”. Frivolous and useless literature 
everywhcic found loopholes from which it escaped to i>eiiiu’ate J/russia, 
and whilst l)onds were laid on the free-spirited and beneliccnt discussion of 
iniblic atTairs, the years which followed the edict were far from poor in 
jiroductious of the foulest kind ; to s;iy nothing of the criminal chicaneries 
which were everywhere perijetrated against the book and publishing trade. 


NEW .VBUSES ADDKD TO TKE OLD 


\‘hilst debate was tluis ])ut an end to, the sources of discontent were, of 
course, not choked up; on the contrary, they tlowed through many 
pami)hlets to which the charm of the forbidden lussured a wide circulation, 
in these, the carelessness and extravagance of the government were 
especially blamed; the hope of lighter taxes, .so it was complained, 
remained unfulfilled, various tinancial operations had been attempted 
without the right solutiou being found. On the other hand, in the coronation 
year there had been a n.seless incre;tse of the nobility. The warehouse still 


exercised the same oppressive monopoly as formerly. The incre;used tax (ui 
wheaten Hour oi>prc.s.sed every- one; from one and the same piece of land 
was takayment of indemiiitication money. Protection against the arbitrary 
methods of oflicials; simplification of the agricultural and village police, so 
that the poor peasi\nt should not fall from the hands of tlu^ oflicials of 
agriculture and justice into the hands of the merciless clerks of the board of 
works, dike inspectors, and gendarmes; the earnest continuation of the i- 
egulation of feudal tribute in order to stoj) wanton opjiression; tlu; 
lightening of the hunting restrictions G€” such and numerous similar 
demands surged towards publicity: the censor could scarcely check the 
forbidden dis- cussion, to say nothing of the discontent itself. 


We have already hinted how far even a strong and far-seeing rule like 
Frederick’s fell short of the goal it set before itself ; one may, therefore, 
imag- ine how it must have been with a weak rule such as this. For 
example, Fred- erick II laboui-ed unceasingly to fix a limit to the 
oppression of the peasants; among other things he had already decreed in 
the seventies that the services to Ik’ required of those in a servile state 
should Ik? decided by ])roper regulations of service and ti’ibute books â€” 
a task which, when the great kingdied, was .still unfinished. An ordinance of 
Ficileiick William II ])idvi(led tliat the regi.stry of tributes .should be 
continued only where there were disi)utes and litigation, so that cue of the 
most beneficent provisions for the control of manorial 
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despot ism was dofcaled. ” If we had a village history, ” says an oflieial of 
high posilioii uf that time, “we should see that compulsory labour had for 
years caused the greatest distress, tha^ it was always rendered with the 
greatest re- pugnance by the peasants, and was the means of stifling all 
invention and desire for improvement.” 


Examined more closely, it will be found that the rendering of compulsoiy la- 
bonr cost the villages immeasurably more t han its equivalent in money ; in 
many instances they were compelled to tra\el a mile or further, and should 
the weatiier be iiiifa\onrable to its performance they had to return from a 


fiuitless journey without receiving compensation. Compulsory labour made 
the peas- ants’ property of no value, and was of little use to those entitled to 
it, because it is inefficient by its verj’ nature. Thus old abuses remained in 
force, whilst new material for discontent was added to them. 


THE TRANSITION 


In foreign politics the period from 1786 to 1790 was a critical one. The old 
traditions of Prussian politics, particularly Frederick II’s, were still by no 
means obliterated, but they were no longer adhered to with the firmness and 
steadfastness of the great king ; many personal and dynastic motives, 
notably in regard to Holland, carried great weight, and dissipated the 
power of the state in fruitless undertakings. Ideas which Frederick II had 
started, but the complete realisation of which was a legacy to his successor 
a€” for example, the League of Princes (Fiirsienhund) G€” were neglected 
and died a slow death. In the cabinet, so long at least as Hertzl>erg 
ictained a guiding hand, the anti- Austrian policy of Frederick IT’s last 
years preponderated, and in fact seemed ill the Eastern Question about to 
lead to a pecidiarly bold course ; but with the failure of this attempt a 
complete reaction set in. The traditional Prussian policy suddenly veered 
round towards an Austrian alliance, in which Austria and Russia had the 
main advantage ; and so began the alternations of self-dis- trust which 
drove Prussia backwards and forwards between eastern and west- ern 
alliances, between opposition to the Revolution and alliance with it, till they 
led to the final catastrophe â€” the destruction of the old Prussian mon- 
archy. We will examine the details of the most important moments of this 
time of transition, from the death of Frederick II till the convention of 
Reichenbach (July, 1790). 


The confusion in Holland, which first gave occasion for Frederick Wil- liam 
IT’s government to make its d(?but in foreign policy, dates from the time of 
Frederick II. The old quarrel between the two elements, republican and 
monarchical, which in the constitution of Holland existed, unreconciled, 
side by side, had, under the stadholdership of William V, who was married 
to Frederick William II’s sister, revived with fresh force. This revival may be 
attributed partly to the wrong-headedness of the stadholder himself, but 
also to the influence of the events of that day, more particularly to the 


eflfect pro- duced by the American War of Independence. So for years 
individual prov- inces, powers, and classes had stood in opposition to each 
other. The bour- geois magistrates derived their support from some of the 
towns and ijrovinces, whilst the house of Orange depended upon the 
nobility, the military, and a portion of the lower classes. Euro]i(>;in 
i)olitics in general entered largely into these complications, the Orange 
paity being traditionally allied with England, whilst their adversaries 
sought and found support from France. Since the passionate action of 
Joseph IT again.st the republic, the influence of France, who bore the 
expense of mediation and peace, had made a remarkable ad- vance, and the 
states-general seemed permanently bound to the interests of 
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Frauce by a clo.’/or alliauco, whilst at the Siinie liiiio and in a correspond 


Prns.st@-+ by : espe a 
ship was bonnd to follow clo.scly l)utch de-elopnicnts, had taken up a 
jjosiliou of observation nnder Fretlerick II ; the old kin^c was little likely to 
disturb, by lit;htin<; for the house of Orange, a peace which he had 
unceasingly striven to preserve by his jiolicy since 17()4. He admonished 
both sides, warning them atjainst nnconsidei-ed action and striving to 
awaken a spiiit of greatA«"r niodei'ation; but his ad\ ice gained more 
weight from the nunal ])ower of his name than from any idea that he would 
int<'rfere with material force. Mean- while iu Holland small disputes and 
unfriendly demonstrations gave rise to 
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Thb Fortress of Hohkn-Salzbuko (Founded In ttie elevcntb cvntui? and now 
used as barracks) 


increasing enmity, and there were frays resulting in bloodshed, the 

precnrsors of the civil war. The republican party .sought to encroach upon 
the so-called rUglementa of I(i74, which William HI had formerly wrested 
for the house of Orange under the influence of the bloody catasti-oi)he of 


1()72; on the other hand the Orange party, where they had power, did not 
fail to resort to pro- vocative and violent me:isures. 


The hereditary .stadholder himself, since the command over the troops at 
the H:igue had been taken from him, had forsaken llie i)ro\ince of Ilolhuid 
and withdrawn to a ])ari of the country where the nobles had the ui)j)er 
hand and the favouralile disi)(sitiou of tlu^ inhabitants guaranteed him 
siijiport, namely, Gelderland. But even in this ]>rovince, on which the 
house of ()raugo half felt, es])ecially on tlic borders of the districts inclineil 
to rc])uDlicanism, as for exan>])le Overyssel. Two northern towns, Hatten 
and IClhurg, dechired them.seh-es ojienly against the old order; Hatten 
would not recognise a member sent there by the stad- holder, becau.se he 
was iu the service of the i)rince; and Klijiirg refused to admit the 
publication of an edict i.s,sued by the .states-general. It .seemed as though 
the struggles of the sixteenth century were about to be renewed ; the two 
town.s, when threatened with the cmpInymi nt of force, declarc 
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selves ready to defend themselves to a man G€” even, in case of necessity, to 
burn tlie town; and from Overyssel and Holland, the anti-Orange provinces, 
bauds of voluuteers came, ready to support tlie threatened towns. It is true 
the result proved that times were changed since the sixteenth century ; in 
spite of boasts and threats both towus were occupied in September, 1786, 
almost with- out resistance, whilst a largo number of the discontented 
inhabitants sought shelter in the provinces which favoured republicanism. 
Isolated cases of excess on the part of the soldiers, and still more the 
emigrants themselves, furnished a violent means of agitation against the 
Orange interest. Every- thing wore more and more the aspect of a civil war 
; the province of Holland deprived the stadholder of his post of captain- 
general, levied troops, and made preparations to defend the threatened 
cause of the republicans or “patriots” at the poiut of the sword. 


FEEDEEIOK WILLIAM AND HOLLAND 


city ; but as for the temple of Jerusalem, he lay at its siege a long time, 
while they within bravely defended it ; for what engines soever the king set 
against them, they set other engines again to oppose them. But then their 
ijrovisions failed them ; what fruits of the ground they had laid up were 
spent, and the land being not ploughed that year, continued unsowed, 
because it was the seventh year, on which, by our laws, we are obliged to let 
it lie uncultivated. And withal, so many of the besieged ran away for want 
of necessaries, that but a few only were left in the temple. 


” And these happened to be the circumstances of such as were besieged in 
the temple. But then, because Lysias, the general of the army, and 
Antiochus, the king, were informed that Philip was coming upon them out 
of Persia, and was endeavouring to get the management of public affairs to 
himself, they came into these sentiments, to leave the siege, and to make 
haste to go against Philip ; yet did they resolve not to let this be known to 
the soldiers or the officers ; but the king commanded Lysias to speak openly 
to the soldiers and the officers, without saying a word about the business of 
Philip ; and to intimate to them that the siege would be very long ; that the 
place was very strong ; that they were already in want of provisions ; that 
many affairs of the kingdom wanted regulation ; and that it was much better 
to make a league with the besieged, and to become friends to their whole 
nation, by permitting them to observe the laws of their fathers, while they 
broke out into this war only because they were deprived of them, and so to 
depart home. When Lysias had discoursed thus with them, both the army 
and the officers were pleased with this resolution. 


” Accordingly the king sent to Judas, and to those that were besieged with 
him, and promised to give them peace, and to permit them to make use of 
and live according to the laws of their fathers ; and they gladly received his 
proposals ; and when they had gained security upon oath for their 
performance, they went out of the temple : but when Antiochus came into 
it, and saw how strong the place was, he broke his oaths, and ordered his 
army that was there to pluck down the walls to the ground ; and when he 
had so done, he returned to Antioch.”*’ 


The defenders of the temple had, however, possessed no authority to make a 
treaty for others. Judas and the Assideans were not bound by it nor included 


It was about this time that Frederick William ascended the throne. No doubt 
he was influenced, more strongly than Frederick II, by personal inter- est in 
the fate of his sister, a i\owerful, almost masculine personality, full of 
decision and ambition for rule, who did not fail to represent the situation to 
him in its darkest aspect; but in the main the king was determined to pursue 
the policy of his predecessor, and not to be drawn into a war which would 
di- vert Prussia’s attention from its interests in the east. Even the important 
consideration that France, although herself on the eve of a revolution, 
secretly encouraged the revolutionists in the states of Holland and 
cherished an under- standing with them could not alter the conviction in 
Berlin that an interces- sion without any menace of armed intervention 
would sufiBce. The mission of Count Gortz, a diplomatist who had formerly 
been employed in the Bavarian Succession affair, and later at the 
Petersburg court (in the autumn of 1786), had al)i>ve all the intention to 
smooth the way for this peaceful result by mu- tual agreement. The 
plenipotentiary extraordinary arrived, indeed, at the critical moment, when 
the proceedings in Hatten and Elburg had raised the fer- ment to its height, 
when Holland armed herself and uttered the threat of sepa- rating from the 
union; he first visited the Orange couit at Loo in Gelderland, and there was 


Despite this, the line of moderate policy and of mediation chosen by Fred- 
erick II was not yet abandoned in Berlin. A candid attempt was made to 
smooth over the difiSculties by an understanding with Prance, and the 
propo- sals which were made all bear the marks of moderation. Rather, the 
endeav- our wiis unmistakable on the part of France to regard the 
stadholder as bound to English interests and to push him entirely aside, and 
by favouring the anti- Orange movement to bind the republic still more 
closely to the French inter- est. Frederick William II was still so far from 
contemplating an armed intervention that on the 19th of September he 
wrotA« with his own hand to his ambassador: “The emperor would gladly 
see his rival enfeebled, if it cost him nothing, and awaits a favourable 
moment to attack him in a weak spot. I cannot commence a war merely in 
the intcicsts of the family of the stad- holder, and if I confined myself to 
mere demonstrations France and the oppo- sition would know how to rate 
them at their real worth, and I should only injure myself if I first made 
demonstrations and then did nothing.” In the same way the king expressed 


himself two months later. “My interests,” he wrote on the 26th of December, 
” will not allow me in the present state of things to send arms to the support 
of the prince. ” It certainly did not escape him that the stadholder was 
partly to blame, and the obstinacy with which the 
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court at Loo also waived aside all reasouablo means of udjustmoiit 
Ma€“isiDly aniioyt’d the kinj;. At the end of December he commissioned his 
ambassador to persuailc tlic jirinee and his wife t 


The violent representations made by the princess would not have; worked a 
change so easily in Frederick William’s nniid, but for two events which 
happened in the mean-time and materially changed the situation. Finst, in 
January, 174S, the I’rnssian attemi)t at mediation in concurrences with 
Fiance CJime to nothing; Count tiiirtz left, and the ])arty blazed hiitter than 
ever. From i)reiiar.itions it had already come to \i()lent measures on both 
sides and to a bloody affiay between citizens and soldiers (May). Secondly, 
in this moment of violent excitement the princess undertook a possibly well- 
inten- tioned journey to the Hague (June), ostensibly for tlie jjurpose of 
jiersonally interceding; she w:us stopped on the borders of Holland and 
comi)elled to re- turn. That which all former representations of the 
stadholdei- and his wife and tins counsels of tJiirtz and Ilert/lierg had 
failed to do, the coui’t of Orange now succeeded in obtaining by the 
behaviour, clumsy rather than intentionally offensive, of (he citizeu uulitia 
towards the princess. With extraordinary skill, this incident, insignificant in 
itself, was exploited by the Orange party, and it wa.s rei)iesented to the 
foreign courts as an injury and iusult, though, in fact, such was neither 
intended nor given. 


British diplomacy, represented by the astute Harris (Lord Malnmsbury), 
found this chance incident of use for its own purpose, and Frederick 
William, till now inuuovable, however imjiatiently urged, allowed himself to 
be swayc^d by a feeling which, though in itself not blameworthy, was 
politically unfortu- nate. His kingly and kinghtly honour seemed to him to 
demand that he should not forsake his olTended sister. He rejieatedly 


demanded satisfaction, and when it was refused him. a |>ody of Prussian 
troops, undei’ the command of the duke of IJrunswick, ass<'mbled on the 
borders of Holland. Tins "patri- ots" held to the fixed oi)inion that Prussia 
would not venture upon war, and they relied on the miserable and helpless 
iiolicy of France; that support proved, in fact, just as worthless as their own 
military preparations were in- efficienta€” their fortresses, troops, and 
geuerals unlit for any serious purpose. 


THE INSURRECTION OF 1787 


On the 9th of September, 1787, the Prussian ambassadOlI- presented to the 
states-general the ultimatum of the king: it received no satisfactory answer, 
and four days later the Prus.sian troops, some twenty thousand strong, 
crossed the border near Nimeguen and Arnhem. France playetl the 
shameful part of first inciting the “patriots” to resistance and then 
deserting them ; this sur- prise, the long abstention fiom war, and the; 
natural unfitness of citizens and volunteer troops to coiie with trained 
soldiers i)rocured foi- the Prussian force an a.st(Qnishingly chea]) success, 
(iorkuin fell without resistance. I’trecht was abandoned; by the 20111 of 
Sei)tember the stadliolder had returned to the Hague, and before the middle 
of October Am.sterdam, too, was garrisoned by the Prussians, the whole 
insurrection being suppre.s.sed with incredible speed and correspondingly 
slight bloodslu’d. 


The declaration of the king, that he liad i-ecourse to arms only on account 
of the oflFence to his sister, was faithfully adhered to throughout the war. 
With more generosity than is advantageous in politics, he renounced all 
claims to an indemnity for his war expenditures, and demanded neitiier 
i)olitical nor commercial advantages. Still, the advantage gained seemed 
commensurate 
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with the sacrifice which Prussia had inado in the war. The reputatiou of 
Prussia was increased, that of Frauce lowered, and the way paved for a 
more friendly relation with England than that which had prevailed under 


Frederick. In Germany, Prussia had won precedence of Austria through the 
league of 


Piinees, and once more Prussia appeared as the arbiter of Europe, and the 
force of Prussian arms seemed invincible. The im- mediate result of the 
tiiumphal procession was a closer alliance with Holland and England, 
which was ratified by the treaties of April and August, 1788. The hope of 
these alliances had been Hertzberg’s chief inducement for allowing himself 
to be drawn into the affairs of Holland, and we shall soon see what far- 
reaching combina- tions he built upon them. 


The result certainly showed that these new alliances were of little use to 
Prussia. They did not even compensate her for the pecuniary outlay caused 
by the campaign, to say nothing of the moral prejudice to which the cheap 
advantage of 1787 led. In the republic of Holland no faithful ally was 
acquired; there the experiences of 1787 were the germ of an anti-Orange 
revolution. It was under the impressions left by an armed restoration, deeds 
of vio- lence and revenge, that was fostered the spirit which seven years 
later won an easy victory for the Revolution. Prussia itself, through this 
bloodless victory over the Dutch ” patriots, ” was lulled into too dangerous 
a sense of security. Instead of learning the faults of the existing military 
organisation, the triumphal processiou in Holland sooth- ed generals and 
army into that self-sufii- ^ â- ~ rerio‘r- ciency which later proved so 
disastrous. 


Church of the Franciscan Cloister For not Only was the Sense of their own 
in- AT Bonn viucibility increased by it, but the con- 


tempt for all civil and revolutionary move- ments was also fed by it. The 
revolution of 1789 was later compared in men’s minds with the Dutch 
“patriots” of 1787, and in 1792 they invaded France with the impressions 
which the easily victorious march from Arnhem to Amsterdam had left upon 
their minds.” 


PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA LEAGUED AGAINST FRANCE (1791 A.D.) 


Prussia was, in her foreign policy, peculiarly inimical to Joseph II. Be- 
sides supporting the Dutch insurgents, she instigated the Hungarians to 


rebel- lion and even concluded an alliance with Turkey, which compelled 
Joseph’s successor, the emperor Leopold, by the Peace of Szistowa (1791), 
to restore Belgrade to the Porte. The revolt of the people of Liege (1789) 
against their bishop, Constantine Francis, also gave Prussia an opportunity 
to throw a gar- rison into that city under pretext of aiding the really 
oppressed citizens, but 
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in reality on :urouiit of” tiif inclination of tlic liisiioi) to favour Austria. 
Wlu’n, not lon.u; al’tiT this, Piiissia nnilcd witli Austria ivgiiiust Frauce, 
the restoration of the bisiioj) was (juietly tolerated. 


A conferonee took plaee at Pillnitz in Sa.xony, in 1791, between the empe- 
ror LeoiH)kl and Kinji Frederick William, at which the count d’Artois, the 
youngest brother of INmis X^- I, was piesent and a league was fornu-d 
against, the Kevolution. The old uiinistersstrongl.- opi)osed it. In Prussia, 
lleit/.berg drew n]>on himself the displea.sure of liis .sovereign by 
zealously advising a union with France against Austria. In Austria, Kaunitz 
recommended peace, and .said that were he allowed to act he would defeat 
the imi)etuous French by his “patience”; that, instead of attacking France, 
he would cahnly watch the event and allow her, like a volcano, to bring 
destruction upon herself. Ferdinand of Brunswick, tield marshal of Piussia, 
was ecpuiUy oppo.sed to war. His fame as the greatest geneial of his time 
had been too easily gained, more by his mana’uvres tiian by his victories, 
not to indiU’e a fear on his side; of being as easily dejirived of it in a fresh 
war; but the ])ropos;il of the levolu- tionai-y party in France, within whose 
minds the memory of Rossbach was still fresh, mistiustful of French skill, to 
nominate liiin genei-alissimo of the iroo])s of the republic, consjiired with 
the incessant enliealies of the emigres to reanimate his courage ; and he 
linally declared that, followed by the famous troops of the great Frederick, 
he would put a speedy termination to the French Revohitioii. 


Leopold 11 was, as brother to Narie Antoinette, greatly embittered against 
the French. The disinclination of the Au.sti’ians to the reforms of Josej)!! 11 
ai>])eais to have chietiy confirmed him in the conviction of finding a sure; 


sup- \H)v\ in th(2old .system. Ilec<>nsef|!iently strictly prohibited the 
slightest inno- vation and placed a power hithei’to unknown in the hands of 
the police, more particularly iu those of its secret fuuctiouaries, who 
li.steued to every word and consigned the su.spected to the oblivion of a 
dungeon. This mute terror- ism found many a \ictim. This .sy.stem was, on 
the death of Leopold II in 17!t2, ])ublie!y altolislied by his son and 
successor, Francis II, but was ere long again carried on in secret. 


Catherine II, with the view of seizing the rest of Poland, employed every art 
in order to instigate Austria and Prussia to a war with France, and by these 
nieaiLS fully to occu]\v them in the west. The Pi’ussian king, although 
aware of her project.s, deemed the French an easy conquest, and thought 
that in case of necessity his armies could without dilliculty be thrown into 
Poland. He mean while secured the ])oj)ular feeling in Poland in his favour 
by conclud- ing (1790) an alliance with Stanislaus and giving his consent to 
the im- ])roved constitution established in Poland, 1791. Hertzberg had 
even coun- Selled an alliance with France and Poland ; the latter was to be 
bribed with a promise of the annexation of Galicia, against Austria and 
Russia; this plan was however merely whispered about for the purpose of 
blinding the Poles and of alarming Russia. 


FERDINAND OF BEUNSAV‘CK INVADES FRANCE (1792 A.D.) 


The bursting storm was anticipated on the part of tlie Fi-ench by a declara- 
tion of war, 1792, and whil.st Au.stria still remained behind foi- the i)urpose 
of watching Russia, Poland, and Turkey, and the unwieldy emjjire was 
engaged in raising troojjs, Ferdinand of Brunswick had already led the 
Prus.sians across the Rhine. He was joined by the ^â- migr(‘‘s under 
Cond*’-, whose army consisted almost entirely of officers. The well-known 
manifesto, published by the duke of Brunswick on his entrance into France, 
in which he declared 
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[1792 A.D.] bis iutentiou to level Paris witli the grouiul should the Fieueh 
refuse to sub- mit to the authority of their sovereign, w;is eoiiiposed by 
Renfner, the coun- sellor of the embassy at Berlin.’ The emperor and 
Frederick William, per- suaded that fear would reduce the French to 


obedience, had approved of this manifesto, which was, on the contrary, 
disapproved of by the duke of Bruns- wick, on account of its barbarity and 
its ill-accordance with the rules of war. He did not, however, withdraw his 
signature on its publication. The effect of this manifesto was that the 
French, instead of being struck with terror, were maddened with rage, 
deposed their king, proclaimed a republic, and Hew to arms in order to 
defend their cities against the barbarians threatening them with destruction. 
The national jiride of the troops hastily levied and sent against the 
invaders, effected wonders. 


The delusion of the Prussians was so complete that Biscliofswerder said to 
the officers, “Do not purchase too many liurscs, the aff” air will soon be 
over”; and the duke of Brunswick remaikcd, “(U’litlemen, not too much 
baggage, this is merely a military trip.” The Prussians, it is true, wondered 
that the inhabitants did not, as the 6migr6s had alleged they would, crowd 
to meet and greet them as their saviours and liberators, but at flrst they met 
with no opposition. 


Ferdinand of Brunswick became the dupe of Dumouriez, as lie had for- 
merly been that of the 6migr(3S. In the hope of a counter-revolution in 
Paris, he procrastinated his advance and lost his most valuable time in the 
siege of fortresses. [Longwy and Verduu were besieged and taken. “] 
Ferdiuaud, not- withstanding this success, still delayed his advance in the 
hope of gaining over the wily French commander and of thus securing 
beforehand his triumjih in a contest in which his ancient fame might 
otherwise be at stake. The impatient king, who had accoiiii>anicd the army, 
spurred him on, but was, owing to his ignorance of military matters, again 
pacified by the reasons alleged by the cautious duke. Dumouriez, 
consequently, gained time to collect considerable reinforcements and to 
unite his forces with those under Kellermann of Alsace. 


The two armies came within sight of each other at Valmy ; the king gave 
orders for battle, and the Prussians were in the act of advancing against the 
heights occupied by Kellermann, when the duke suddenly gave orders to 
halt and drew off the troops under a loud vivat from the French, who beheld 
this movement with astonishment. The king was at first greatly enraged, but 
was afterwards persuaded by the duke of the prudence of this extraordinary 


step. Negotiations were now carried on with increased spirit. Dumouriez, 
who, like Kaunitz, said that the French, if left to themselves, would 
inevitably fall a prey to intestine dissensions, also contrived to accustom the 
king to the idea of a futuie alliance with France. The result of these 
intrigues was an armistice and the retreat of the Prussian army, a retreat 
which dysentery, bad weather, and bad roads rendered extremely 
destructive. 


FRENCH IDEAS IN GERMAN SOIL 


The people in Germany too little understood the real motives and object of 
the French Revolution, and were too soon provoked by the predatory 
incursions of the French troops, to be infected with revolutionary 
principles. These merely fermented among tlie literati ; the Utopian idea of 
universal fra- ternity was spread by freemasonry ; numbers at first 
cherished a hope that the Revolution would preserve a pure moral 
character, and were not a little astonished on beholding the monstrous 
crimes to which it gave birth. Others 


[‘ For other opinions as to the aulliorship of the manifesto, see volume xii, 
p. 278.] 
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inorely rcjoiccil :it the full (it”tlic old und iiisuiA»ii, the pliildsoplicr, also 
jmblislu’d an auoiiyiiioiis work in l’a\our of tli(\ Kevolu- tioii. OtluTS 

s<'t tlifiiisclvcs up as infoniuMS. and di'iiounccd evfry liln'ialiiiindeil man 
to tlic i)riticfs as a dangerous Jai'ohiii. A .sea re li was made An- ("rypto- 
Jivcobins, and every honest man was exposed lo the calumny of tlie servile 
newspaper editors. French republicanism \v:us denounced as criminal, uot- 
withstandini; the favour in which the French lanj;uat,M' and I'‘rciich ideas 
were held at all llie courtsof ( iermany. Liberal opinions were denounced as 
<'rimi- nal, notwithstanding the example first set by the courts in ridiculing 
religion, ill mocking all that was venerable and siicred. Nor was this 
reaction by any means occasioned by a bui"st of German patriotism against 


the (yraiiny of Fiance, for the Treaty of Bale speedily reconciled the self 


itvemedtabte-re sults in regard to Germany, besides Gentz, Rehberg, and the 
baron von (Jagern, who ])nblishcd an Adilri sn to liis (‘ountri/moi, in which 
lu; started the ])ainful (piestion, “Why are we Germans disunited? ” Most 
of the contending opin- ions of the learned were, however, equally 
erroneous. It was as little pos- sible to preserve the Revolution from blood 
and immorality, and to extend the boon of liberty to the whole world, as it 
was to sup])ress it by force, and, as far as (iermany was concerned, her 
affairs were too comjilieated and her interests too .scattered for any attempt 
of the kind to succeed. A Doctor Faust, at Biickeburg, sent a learned 
treatise upon the origin of trousers to the national convention at Paris, by 
which >ian.i-culotii.sm had been introduced G€” an incident alone 
suflicieiit to show the state of feeling in Germany at that time. The 
revolutionary Jirincii)les of France merely infected the pe(jple in those, 
l)arts of Germany where their snf! ‘erings had e\A»‘r been the greatest: a.s, 
for instance, in Saxony, where the ])e;usantiy, oi)])res.sed by the game-laws 
and the rights of the nobility, rose, after a dry summer, by which their 
nii.sery had been greatly increased, to the number of eighteen thous; ind, 
and sent one of their class to lay their comjilaints befoi-e the elector ( ] 
790). The unfortunate messenger was instantly consigned to a madhouse, 
where he remained until ISOit. and the iJeasaiitry were dis])eisc(I by the 
military. A similar rex’olt of the peasiiutry against the tyrannical nuns of 
Wormelen, in Westphalia, merely de.serves mention as being characteristic 
of the time.s. A revolt of the peas- antry, of equal unimportance, also took 
place in Biickeburg, on account of the expulsion of three revolutionary 
priests, Frorieji, [\leyer, and Rau.scheubusch. In Bre.slau, a great riot, 
which was put down by means of artillery, was occa- sioued by the 
exjnilsion of a tailor’s apprentice (170.S). It may l)e recorded as a matter of 
curiosity that, during the bloodstained year of ]7!);5, the jM‘tty ])rince of 
Schwar/.burg-Rudolstadt lield, as though in a time of j)eace, a mag- nificent 
tournament, and the fetes customary on such an occasion. 


POL.iND AND THE POWERS 


The object of the Pms.siau king was either to extend his conquests west- 
wards or, at all events, to ])revent the advance of Austria. The war with 

France claimed his utmost attention, and, in order to guanl his rear, he 

again attempted to convert Poland into a bulwark against Russia. 
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His ambassador, Lucchesini, drove Stackelberg, the Russian envoy, out of 
Warsaw, and promised mountains of gold to the Poles, who dissolved the 
per- petual council associated by Russia with the sovereign ; freed 
themselves fi’om the Russian guarantee; aided by Prussia, compelled the 
Russian troops to evacuate the country; devised a constitution, wliicli they 
laid before the cabi- nets of Loudon and Berlin ; coni’luded an oH’ cusive 
and defensive alliance with Prussia on the 2!)th of March, 1790, and, on the 
3rd of May, 1791, carried into effect the new constitution rat ilied by 
England and Prussia, and approved of by the emperor Leopold. During the 
conference held at Pillnitz, the indivisibil- ity of Poland was expressly 
mentioned. The constitution was monarchical. Poland was, for the future, to 
be a hereditary instead of an electi'e monai’chy, and, on the death of 
Poniatowski, the crown was to fall to Saxony. The modification of the 
peasants’ dues and the power conceded to the serf of mak- ing a private 
agreement with his lord also gave the monarchy a support against the 
aristocracy. 


Catherine of Russia, however, no sooner beheld Prussia and Austria 
engaged in a war with France, than she commenced her operations against 
Poland, de- clared the new Polish constitution French and Jacobinical, 
notwitlistanding its abolition of the Uberiun veto and its extension of the 
prerogatives of the crown, and, taking advantage of the king’s absence from 
Prussia, speedily re- gained possession of the coimtry. What was Frederick 
William’s policy in this (lih-ninia! He was strongly advised to make peace 
with France, to throw himself at the head of the whole of his forces into 
Poland, and to set a limit to the insolence of the autocrat ; but he feared, 
should he abandon the Rhine, the extension of the power of Austria in that 


in it. So negotiations had to be continued after the withdrawal of the hostile 
army. The principal in these negotiations seems to have been the notorious 
Menelaus, who had been made high priest by Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
whose shameless plundering and desecration of the temple had been one of 
the main causes of the popular uprising. During the progress of the 
negotiations, Lysias, apparently fearing that Menelaus might undermine his 
influence with the king, accused him of being the cause of all the mischief 
and had him put to death. As the execution of this wretch seemed to give 
proof that Lysias and the king sincerely desired peace, an agreement was 
soon arrived at. 
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Demetrius, the uncle of Eupator, who had for years been held as a hostage 
at Rome, now managed to make his escape. Landing at Tripolis with a 
small force, lie soon got control of the army, and was thus easily enabled to 
take possession of the government. He had tlie young king and Lysias put to 
death, and assumed the royal title (162 B.C.). Immediately Jews of the 
Hellenistic party under the leadership of Alcimus, an aspirant for the high- 
priesthood, approached the new king with complaints of the Assideans. As 
Alcimus had been guilty of heathen excesses, Judas and his followers had 
denied him access to the altar which they had restored. Demetrius listened 
to his complaint, appointed him high priest, and sent a considerable force 
under Bacchides to establish him in office by violent means. The learned 
aristocracy were disposed to come to terms with Alcimus ; and as the 
services of the temple were no longer interfered with by the soldiers of the 
citadel and religion was not threatened with any disturbance, Judas could 
not reckon upon sufficient support to resist the command of the king in 
violation of the treaty. 


So Bacchides led Alcimus without opposition to Jerusalem, transferred the 
government of the country to him, and left a body of troops for his 
protection. Alcimus sought to strengthen his hold on his position ; but 
proving faithless to the learned caste, sixty of whom he caused to be put to 


quarter ; and, calculating that Catherine, in order to retain his friendship, 
would cede to him a portion of her booty, unhesitatingly broke the faith he 
had just plighted with the Poles, suddenly took up Catherine’s tone, 
declared Jacobinical the constitution he had so lately ratified, and 
desitatclicd a force under Mollendorf into Poland in order to secure 
possession of his stipulated prey. By the second partition of Poland, which 
took place as rapidly, as violently, and, on account of the assur- ances of 
the Prussian monarch, far more unexpectedly than the first, Russia received 
the whole of Lithuania, Podolia, and the Ukraine, and Pru.s.sia ob- tained 
Thorn and Dantzic, besides southern Prussia (Posen and Kalish). Austria, 
at that time fully occupied with France, had no participation iu this 
robbery, which was, as it were, committed behind her back. 


THE FIRST COALITION AGAINST FRANCE (1793 A.D.) 


The sovereigns of Europe prepared for war, and (1793) formed the first 
great coalition, at whose head stood England, intent upon the destruction of 
the French navy. The English, aided by a large portion of the French popu- 
lation, devoted to the ancient monarchy, attacked France by sea, and made 
a simultaneous descent on the northern and southern coasts. The Spanish 
and Portuguese troops crossed the Pyrenees ; the Italian princes invach’d 1 
he Alpine boundary; Austria, Prussia, Holland, and the German Empire 
tlireatened the Rhenish frontier, whilst Sweden and Russia stood frowning in 
the back- ground. The whole of Christian Europe took up arms against 
France, and enormous armies hovered, like vultures, around their prey. 


Mainz was, during the first six months of this year, besieged by the main 
body of the Prussian army under the command of Ferdinand, duke of 
Bruns- wick. The Austrians, when on their way past Mainz to Valenciennes 
with a quantity of heavy artillery destined for the reduction of the latter 
place (which they afterwards compelled to do homage to the emperor), 
refusing the 
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riHiiiest of tlio kiiij; of Prussia for its use eri passant for Iho rodnctioii of 
]Maiiiz, <;iA» 'itly (iispleasiMI that iiioiiairli, who ( Icarly pciccix cd the 
Fraiici- to tho i-xchisiun of Prussia, and i’ouse(|uoully reviMif;ed liiniself 
by irivatoly i>arlitit)Min‘ P’ohiud with Kussia, and lefusiu}; his 
a.ssistance to (icncral \‘uiMiiser in the Vosj^cs coinitiy. Tile dissensions 
hctwi^Mi the allies aicain rondoicd thcii- successes null. The Prussians, 
after the eai)tuie of i\lainz (17!1.’{), adxaneed and lieat the fresh iuassc>s 
led aj,‘ainsl them by Moreau at Pirni;useus; but Frederick “‘illianl, 
disgusted witli Austria and .secretly far from disinclined to peace with 
France, quitted the army (which he maintained in the lield, merely from 
nioti\es of honour, but allowed to remain in a .state of iuactivity) iu order to 
visit his newly ac(\uired tA«‘rritory iu Poland. 


The duke of Pruuswiek, who liad received no orders to retreat, xvas com- 
]H’lled, Iwn f/rc ludl gre, to hazard another enfjaftement with the French, 
who rushed to the attack. He was once more victorious, at Ivaiserslautern, 
over Iloche, whose untrained masses were unable to with.stand the superior 
di.sci- l)liue of the Prussian troops. Wurmser took advantajje of the moment 
when succes.s seemed to restore the good liumour of tin; allies to coalesce 
with the Prussiaus, dragging the unwilling Bavarians in his train. This 
junction, however, had merely the elVect of disclosing the jealou.sy rankling 
on every side. The greatest military blunders were committed, and each 
blamed the other. Landau ought to and might have been rescued from the 
French, but this step was proera.stinated until the convention had charged 
generals Hoche and Pichegru, “Landau or death.” These two generals 
brought a fresh and numerous army into the tield, and, iu the very tirst 
engagements, at Worth and Froschweiler, the Bavarians ran away and the 
Austrians and Prussians were signally defeated. The retreat of Wurmser, in 
high disj)leasurc, across the Rhine afforded a welcome pretext to the duke 
of Brunswick to follow his example and even to resigu the command of tlw’ 
iwmy to ISlollendorf. In this shamiM°ul manner was the left bank of the 
Rhine hist to Germany. 


The disasters sutfei’ed by the Austrians seem at that time to have tlatteicil 
theamlitiQn of the Prussians, for loUendorf suddenly recro.s.sed the 
Rhine and gained an ad-autage at Kaisei-slautern, but was, in July, 1794, 


again repulsed at Trippstadt, not\vithstanding wliich he once more crossed 
the Rhine iu Sep- tembei’, and a battle was won by the prince von 
Hoheulolie-Ingellingen at Pischbach, but, on the coalition of Jourdaii with 
Hoche, who had until then singly oppos<'d him, Mtillendorf again, and for 
the hist time, retreatA«'d across the Rhine. The whole of the left bank of the 
Rhine, Luxemburg and Mainz alone excepted, were now iu the hands of the 
French. Resiu.s, the Hessian general, abandoned the Rheinfels with the 
whole garrison, witliout striking a blow in its defence. He was, in reward, 
condemned to jierpetnal imprison- ment. Jouidan converted the fortress into 
a mined heap. All the fortih- cafions on the Rhine were yielded for the sake 
of saving Mannheim from bombardment. 


THE THIRD PARTITION OF POLAND (1795 A.D.) 


Fi-ederick William’s advi.sers, who imagined the violation of every prin- 
ciple of justice and truth to be an indubitable ])roof of instinctive and 
consum- mate prudence, unwittingly played a high and hazardous game. 
Theii- diplo- matic absurdity, which weighed the fate of nations against a 
dinner, found a confusion of all the solid ])rinciples on which .states rest ius 
stimulating a.s the piquant ragouts of the great TTde. Luccliesini, with his 
almost intolerable airs of sapience, as aitfully veiled liis inc\ipacity in the 
cabinet as Ferdinand of Brunswick did his in the field, and to this may be 
ascribed the mea.sures which 
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but moinciitaiily and seemingly aggrandised Prussia and prepared her 
deeper fall. Each petty advantage gained by Prussia but served to raise 
against her some powerful foe, and finally, when placed by her policy at 
enmity with every sovereign of Europe, she was induced to trust to the 
shallow friendship of the French Republic. 


The Poles, taken unawares by the second partition of their country, speed- 
ily recovered fiom their surprise and collected all their strength for an ener- 


getic opposition. Kosciuszko, who had, together with La Fayette, fought in 
North America in the cause of liberty, armed his countiymen with scythes, 
put every Russian who fell into his hands to death, and attempted the 
restora- tion of ancient Poland. How easily might not Prussia, backed by 
the enthu- siasm of the patriotic Poles, have repelled the Russian colossus, 
already threat- ening Euro])e! But the Berlin diplomatists had yet to learn 
the homely truth that ” honesty is the best policy. ” They aided in the 
aggrandisement of Russia, and drew down a nation’s curse upon their 
heads for the sake of an addition to the territory of Prussia, the 
maintenance of which cost more than its revenue. 


The king led his troops in person into Poland, and in June, 1794, defeated 
Kosciuszko’s scythemen at Szczekociny, but met with such strenuous opposi- 
tion in his attack upon Warsaw as to be compelled to retire in September. 
On the retreat of the Prussian troops, the Russians, who had purposely 
awaited their departure in order to secure the triumph for themselves, 
invaded the country in great force under their bold general, Suvarov, who 
defeated Kosciuszko, took him prisoner, and besieged Warsaw, which he 
carried by storm. On this occasion, termed by Reichard “a peaceful and 
merciful entry of the clement victor,” eighteen thousand of the inhabitants 
of every age and sex were cruelly put to the sword. The result of this success 
was the third partition or utter annihilation of Poland. Russia took 
possession of the whole of Lithuania and Volhynia, as far as the Riemen and 
the Bug ; Prussia, of the whole country west of the Riemen, including 
Warsaw ; Austria, of the whole country south of the Bug (1795). An army of 
German officials, who earned for themselves not the best of reputations, 
settled in the Prussian division. They were ignorant of the language of the 
country, and enriched themselves by tyranny and oppression. Von 
Treibenfeld, the counsellor to the forest-board, one of Bischofswerder’s 
friends, bestowed a number of con- fiscated lands upon his adherents.” 


NEGOTIATIONS LEADING UP TO THE TREATY OF BALE 


Both at Berlin and Vienna there had long been a desire to get rid of the 
burden of the French war. The Austrian Thugut refused to listen to any of 
Pitt’s offers, Haugwitz and Lucchesini were out of humour with the British 
cabinet, and Mollendorf suggested negotiations with the French Republic ; 


at first, indeed, Frederick William II would not hear of negotiations with the 
regicides, and rejected the idea of concluding a separate peace without 
refer- ence to his allies as disloyal: but as early as July, 1794, Mollendorf, 
who commanded the Prussian army on the Rhine, had begun to treat for 
peace with BarthNlemy, the French envoy in Switzerland. A« 


France had another agent in Switzerland, the Alsatian Bacher, who had 
been born in the year 1748 at Thann, had spent his youth in Berlin, and 
been through his training as an officer. Hence originated his enthusiasm for 
Fred- erick the Great, and his acquaintance with Prince Henry and many 
other emi- nent men who were destined later to be of such use to him. From 
1777 until the arrival of BarthNemy, he had been an envoy in Switzerland, 
and in 1793 had 
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biH’ii jNivt’ii the post of first socrotary iiiid inlcrijiclrr nf the ifijiiltlic in 
tlio iiiove- uitMitsot’ liostik- aniiii’S, to siii)i)ly tlu- P^ioiicli y;(‘iu’i’als 
witli news, and to main- tain an active oonvspondiMice with the secret. 
a{;enf,s wlio served tlie republic. ill Germany. Tlironf^h this Bacher the 
committi’e of public. Siifety received the most nnvaniislit’d disciosuies 
conceininj; the internal jiroceedinp* of the coalition, and the constant 
friction of its P’olisli with its I’Niciuii ]>olicy; also conceniiiit; the conllict 
bt’tween the i)caceal)le attitude of the I’lussiau uimis- ters in };eneial and 
the warlike attitude of King Fred- erick William ; and concerning the 
im])ossilility, which was gi-owing clearer and clearer, of Frederick 
Nilliam’s avoiding the conclnsion of a peace which would deliver him from 
\inbearable pressure on two sides. 


It was to this Bacher that IMtillendorf, been lield-marshal for se\en yeais, 
dared, with unexampled iiresumption, to make behind the back of his king 
proposids for jteace. This will show, in an example of astounding 

significance, what a J’riissian general at that time dared to consider jjcr- 


missible wheu relying on the undisguised opposition of the army to the war. 
It is known by what construction of the Treaty of the Hague .Miillendorf 
succeeded in es- tablishing tlIn‘ exemption of tlu; Prussian army from those 
services as Ldudsliicrhtc to the English, for which the English be- lieved 
they had purchased them. lie al- lowed the .secret engagement with France 
to follow upon the breach with England herein imohed, and consciously 
involved. At his Older a wine merchant from Kreuz- nach, one Hehmeiz by 
name, visited Bar- thelemyattheend of July, 17!)4, in Ba- 
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den, and Ba<‘her at the end of August in Bale, to let Bartiiclemy know by 
letter, and Bacher by wonl of month, that "the Pru.ssians" were ready to 
enter upon peace negotiations with France as soou as they could reckon on 
France's complai.s;ince. Ochs, the 


burgomaster of BAle, had taken i)art in the conference, and from that time 
he assumed the role of a go-lx-tween. As early as the Ititli of September, 
1794, Bacher was able to convey to Paris the news that “Field-Marshal 
3lolleiidorf has just sent me his confidential agent, who informs me that in 
a council of war tlu; Au.striaiis determined to throw tliem.selves into Treves 
on the IA« Vendcmiaire (.September 22n(l) in order to reconquer this ])lace 
by a vig- orous oiisianght. The Prussian generals were invited to co-operate 
in this undertaking. They were not able entirely to refuse the invitation: but 
their envoy wiis instructed to recpie.st me to inform General Midland, 
commander- iu-ehief of the Rhine army, that the role of the Prns.sians 
would ))e contined to ob.servation only. According to the view of the 
Prussians the attack ou Treves would lie a coinj)lete failure, while the 
Fr(>nch are strong enough to oceu]jy the most important posts which they 
have to defend. So far as the Prussians are concerned they would not stir: 
this could be reckoned upon; 
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[1794 A.D.] but tlioy hope tli;it tlii-y will not be foreed to tuke up armsâ€” 
the Prussians will only tit;ht in order to defend themselves if they are 
attacked.” The brilliant ])art taken by the Prussian corps of Prince 
Hohenlolie on tln^ 2()th of September in the victorious battle of 
Kaiserslauteru was entirely opposed to the profirannne of I[Miillendorf. 


The dissension hitherlo iciNiiing; between the king and his whole 
entonyage cciised in October. |Mij,Nan(I anil Austria vied with each other 
in justifying the predictions of the peace i)arty at court. On behalf of 
England Lord Malmesbury declared, t)n the 11th of October, that the 
subsidies due would not be paid; on behalf of Austria Prince Reuss 
declared that the auxiliary corps of twenty thousand men, demanded by the 
king for the wai’ in Poland, would not be formed. It was impossible to 
oppose with any self-delusion the language of facts like these. On the IGth 
of October Frederick “\‘illiam gave orders to Field-Marshal Mollendorf to 
lead the army back to Prussia, espe- cially the twenty thousand men who, in 
virtue of the treaty of alliance in February, 1792, were stationed on the 
Ehine. At the same time the English were informed of the subsidy treaty; 
and with the departure of Mollendorf to the right bank of the Rhine was 
completed the withdrawal of Prussia from the war./ 


The Empire and the Feace Negotiatmis 


Henceforward Prussia considered her task to be the preservation of her 
own individuality and her union with the estates of the empire, many of 
which had already turned their thoughts to peace with France. In the 
electoral col- lege Charles Theodore of the Palatinate and Bavaria was 
especially in favour of peace, and the elector of Mainz, Frederick Charles 
Joseph von Erthal, in collusion with Mollendorf, was also working for it.” 


The smooth-tongued Karl von Dalberg, coadjutor of Mainz, who had al- 
ways hitherto given expression to his faithful adherence to the supreme 
head of the empire in the most touching words^he being prince primate of 
the German Empire, a French duke, creature and tool of the French 
emperor â€” was one of the first to urge the elector of Mainz, the ex-officio 
arch-chancellor of the emjjire, to deal the most decisive of blows to German 
patriotism. The Prussian ministers, Hardenberg, Schulenburg, Albini, the 
chancellor of Mainz, and Mollendorf, suijported him. The senile and 


characterless elector of Mainz succumbed to the intiuence of these five 
men.w 


In spite, therefore, of the opposition of Austria and of Hanover, the diet of 
Ratisbon agreed to the opening of peace negotiations, and the imperial de- 
cree to that effect was passed with iinwonted promptitude on the 22nd of 
De- cember. Already in January, 1794, Hesse-Cassel had made offers of 
peace to France, and Hesse-Darmstadt, Zweibriickeu, Leiningen, and 
Treves hoped to obtain peace with France through Prussia. The conquest of 
Holland by Pichegru had ojiened to the French a door through which they 
might invade lower Germany, and strengthened the desire for peace in 
Berlin. <= 


The Attitude of Prussia 


On the 4th of December, 1794, Merlin (of Douai) made a speech in the 
convention, in which he said of Prussia that it was undoubtedly the only one 
of all the states that in its own interest must hail /vith delight the erection of 
a great republic o)i the Puins of a monarchy, which through ” the shameful 
treaty” of 17.56 had exercised such a powerful check on the pei’fidions 
house of Austria ; doubtless Prussia would soon see that in order to 
countei-act the voracious ambition of Russia it could find a sound balance 
only “in a lasting 
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peace with Franco, and in :i close alliance with the northern |)owers which 
are her neij^hhours. ” Concerninjj the attitude to he adopted towards tho 
states whii’h were inclined towards peace, he s;iid: “While the i’‘reiieh 
nation with triumphant and withal f/enerous htiiid draws the boundaries 
witilin whicli it is lier pleasure to hi> eonlined, she will I’eject no olVeis 
that aic coin])atil)lo with her interests and her dijnily, with her 
trancpiillity and with her .security. Sucli is her iiolicy, which rejoices in its 
nake(incss. She will treat with her enemies, even as slu’ has foufNht with 
them before the eyes of the world, which is witness of lier just int<'utions as 
it has been made wit ness of liei- victories. To sum up all in a word: at the 


jtoint where the French nation shall lind war no lou}j;er necessjiry to 
avenge insults to her difjnity, or to protect hcT'.self from fresh 
a<;,i;ressious dictated by cnuninjj;, there alone will she impose bounds on 
hei- victorious career, there alone will she enjoin ])eace." 


The language of this ihH’laration was inflated, but it was uneiiuivocal, and 
consistent with the jiower which France uudeiHably possessed. The 
invitation to Prussia was iierfectly conii)reheusible. lint so was the 
announcement that nosacrilice of possessions was to be expected from a 
power which no one could restrain G€” to put it roundly, that to .secure 
iJeacc there wavS no other way than to make a voluntary renunciation of 
claims to new victories and acquisi- tions. 


And so if Prussia determined to make])eaco with this power, the main and 
es-scTitial question was simply â€” What was to be done if, in.stead of 
relinquishing the German territory on the left of the Khine, which was now 
occupied by her troops, France decided to cling to itT But it was on this 
very (luestion that the Prussian ministry was silent when on the Sth of 
December it drew uj) in- structions with which Major-General Count 
Gf”)!!/,, the former ambassador in Pari.s, was to jiroceed to the opening of 
peace negotiations. Only when these were .settled did th(> cabinet minister 
Von Alvensleben introduce this {juestion for debate (on the 9th of 
December), when he proposed to embrace two con- ditions as an offset to 
the unavoidable consent to this unavoidable demand of France: (1) 
aguarantee of the Polish territory in occupation, and (2) indem- nity for the 
Prussian tA«MTitory on the left side of the Rhine by removal of the 
spJTitual bishoprics. The reply of the nunister Count Finekenstein to this 
was, “Such a course would be certain to iid’uriate the king, jiossibly to 
.such an extent that lie would refuse to hear any more of tlie emb;vs.sy of 
Count Goltz.” And this objection had its effect, as it was bound to liave. The 
whole document of tlie Sth of December wa,s apparently intended less for 
Count (loll/, than for the king himself, whose aiiprohalion of the whole 
thing, ina.smuch as it conllicted immeasuiably with his personal 
inclination, could be won only if at h’a.st at the beginning he rested in the 
belief that he could have peace not only without .sjicrifice but even with a 
great increase of honour and reputation. 


Before (Joltz arrived at BAle, news had been received by the ministry 
through Ilarnier, secretary at the emba.s,sy, that the committee of public 
safety wished to ha'e an immediate exi)lanation of the king’s intentions, and 
hail determined that these sInudd icach Paris through Ilarnier himself. The 
isth of I)ecend)er, the day of his arrival in Berlin, had not pa.s.sed when he 
was already provided with in.structions for Paris; lie reached Paris on the 
Gth of .Tannary, 170.5, and at the very first conferences in the committee 
their majority confronted him with an unwavering demand; this w:is for the 
whole territory left of the Khine together with 2Nainz. 


Any excitement, however, that might have been rai.sed in Berlin by this 
demand would have been suppre.s,sed by the overwhelming news of the 
con- â€“ piest of Holland by General Pichegru. Tht‘ reaction was at once 
illustrated. 


On the ;}Oth of January, th(! amba.ssador Bois.sy d’Anglas informed the 
as- 
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sembly of the peaceable intentions of the committee of public safety, and 
jjave still sharper expression to the projiranime developed by Merlin on the 
4th of December, in these words: “Our previous dangers, the necessity for 
making it impossible for them to recur, the A«\uty which we feel to 
compensate orir fel- low citizens for their sacrifice, our honest wish to make 
the peace solid and permanent- â€” all this compels us to extend our 
frontiers, to compose them of great ri'ers, mountains, and the ocean, in 
order thus to protect ourselves from the beginning and for a long succession 
of centuries against every aggression and every attack.” 


Language of this kind could surprise nobody ; as a matter of fact it 
contained nothing new, and the increased sharpness of emphasis with which 
what had long been known was here reiterated was easily explained in view 
of the triumph in Holland. Neveitheless the Prussian ministers were quite 
clear as to the sac- rifi(‘(\ which must lie made if they were n(A»t iircjiaicd 
to abandon peace, which Prussia was simply neither in a position to do 


death, he soon began to lose influence, and the Assideans again got the 
upper hand. Alcimus finally found his position quite untenable and 
journeyed to Antioch a second time. 


It was probably during this time that Judas sent an embassy to Rome to 
propose a protective alliance (1 Maccabees viii. 17). This proposal of 
course had particularly in view jDrotection against Demetrius, for Judas 
certainly must have known that the Senate was not favourably disposed 
towards the king. The embassy brought home a treaty which left it to the 
judgment of each of the two parties as to whether circumstances required 
the performance of military service. But the assistance of the Jews could not 
be of much use to Rome at this time ; and as the treaty did not bind Rome 
strongly enough, it was of but little benefit to the Jews. However, the 
alliance had at least the appearance of reality, and it is likely that the Senate 
sent Demetrius a warning. 


In response to the complaint of Alcimus, the king sent a strong force under 
Nicanor, former master of elephants, to Judea. Although a bitter hater of the 
Jews, this leader first tried the way of friendly negotiation. Judas consented 
to a meeting after his brother Simon had suffered a defeat. But Nicanor 
could not retreat from the demand that Alcimus be acknowledged, and 
Judas suspecting treachery, withdrew. Soon after this, Nicanor, defeated in a 
first skirmish, vented his ill-humour on the priests, whom he suspected of 
Assidean sympathies. In spite of their burnt-offerings for the king, he 
derided and insulted them, and threatened to destroy the temple upon his 
return. 


A battle took place at Adasa, not far from Guphna. Nicanor was reinforced 
by Syrian militia and impressed Jews, but neither could have been a very 
reliable kind of troops, so that it was probably necessary for the general to 
set an example of great bravery. After a severe conflict, Nicanor fell 
fighting gloriously ; his troops turned in flight, and were pursued a day’s 
journey with great slaughter. (161 B.C.) The head and arm were cut from 
Nicanor’s body and exposed in Jerusalem; and that day was long annually 
celebrated as the ” day of Nicanor ” (2 Maccabees xv.). 


without nor to impose. Only in their attitude towards the king was any 
change to be observed in them, in- asmuch as the catastrophe in Holland 
ju.stitied them in exhibiting a frankness which had not been timely on the 
8th of December. Determined at bottom to sacrifice the Rhine territory, they 
now sought only the most gentle means of winning the king to their side, 
and of saving as much of the honour of the state as yet remained to be 
saved. Before the end of January two points were agreed upon at Potsdam: 
first of all, the negotiations were not to be broken off on account of the 
Rhine territory ; and secondly, there was to be no surrender before the 
general peace, and even then only at the price of indem- nity. 


THE TREATY OF DAIE (1795 A.D.) 


Bdle was selected as the place for the negotiations ; here Goltz came on the 
28th of December and Barth\lemy on the 12th of January. The negotiations 
were first officially opened on the 22nd of January ; they suffered 
unexpected interruption owing to the illness of Count Goltz, who died on 
the 6th of Feb- ruary : his place was taken by Harnier, who carried on the 
conference. On the 15th of February a despatch from the king was handed t 
o Harnier, in which he was requested to demand of BarthNemy a proposal 
for a draft treaty, which he was to follow up at once with a counter draft in 
case the earlier one should be unacceptable. He did not conceal his 
astonishment over the contradiction which was involved by the committee 
of public safety’s giv- ing him assurances for the authority of the king under 
the solemn assertion of its good will, assurances which it could not fulfil 
without losing its own au- thority ; but this is what would happen if, by 
assigning a portion of his prov- inces, he were to afford the precedent for 
mutilating the territory of the empire. The Prussian territory on the left 
bank of the Rhine could have no value for France unless France extended 
its frontiers altogether to the Rhine. But as this general question could be 
decided only at the general peace, so the decision concerning the special 
ciuestion of the Prussian territory must remain also undecided for the 
present. To this wish, which was emphasised very loudly on the side of the 
Prussians, the committee of public safety acceded, attempting to solve the 
difficulty in a draft treaty received by Barthelemy on the 11th of March, and 
constructed as follows: “Article 6. The French re- public will continue to 
occupy the territories of Mors, Cleves, and Gelderland on the left bank of 


the Rhine, and these territories will ultimately share the lot of the other 
states of the empire on the left bank of the Rhine, at the con- clusion of a 
general peace between the French Republic and the rest of Ger- many. ” In 
order to comply with the wish of the king that a mediator for 
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De;u’( . Heh duly lioiiouied, it was rurlhcr added in a ninth article: 
“Tlu! Freneli Wepublic will aeeept the j/ood services of tlio kiiij; of J’l- 
iissia in favour of tiio jiiinces and estatos of the empire which should desire 
to A«‘iiter iiuinc- diatoly into nejotiation with her.” 


The text and conti’nts of thesti two articles now formed the main subject of 
the decisive nejrotiations with which FiXMhorr Karl August von HardenlM- 
rfj was oecnpicMI from the L’Sth of P Vbruary, I)UI which in conse(\|uence 
of the lal*— ness of his arrival in Hale wore not conunenced before tln> 
l!>th of March. The di’lay to the conclusion of uefjotiations now incurred, 
in s]>itA« of tlie fact that Hardi’nbertr was instruct 


In the original draft treaty which was signed by botli i)lenipotentiaries on 
the 5th r of April, 17!t,”), the main cout<'utiou on the subject of the Khine 
lauds Wius solved by giving another construction to the clause mentioned 
above an the Article 5 of the public treaty, and adding to it an important 
sub-clause in a secret article contiguous with it. 


In the first ])art of the sentence the words “the French liepublic will,” were 
replaced by “the troops of the French Rei)ublic will hold in occupation, ” 
and this change de- noted that the occupation which before had been ])ni- 
ely militarj’ should .still continue to maintain its military character until the 
imperial peace was settled. In place of the second part of the sentence, 
another sentence wa.s introduced which ran: “Every final decision 
regarding these provinces is postponed to the general determination of 
peace between France and the German Empire.” Furthermore, in the 
second of six secret contiguous articles, came the following provision: “If at 
the general determi- nation of peace with the empire France keeps the left 
bank of the lihin(>, the king will agree with the rei)ublic o\er the indemnity 


which he shall receive, and will accept the guarantee which the rci)ublic 
shall ofl’ei- to him for the indemnity.” 


Such were the provisions of the treaty witli regai’d to the left bank of tlu’ 
Rhine; a public and a .seciet article dealt with the jiosition of the king of 
Prussia in legaid to the imperial states, which were everywhere solicitous 
for peace. This article (the 10th), after expres.sing reiuliness to accept the 
good services of the king in the above-mentioned form, went on to promise 
“a three 
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months’ armistice to those states on the right of the Ehine, for whicli the 
king of I’rnssia should use his interest.” And the third of the contiguous 
secret articles expressed “the neutrality of north Germany under the 
guarantee! of tlie king of Pnissia, and under the provision that the states 
lying within the line of demarcation should withdraw their contingents, and 
should in no way incur the obligation of ])roviding trooi)s against France.” 
Both states prom- ised to maintain suflicient forces to protect this neutrality. 


One “inestion only remained open, of which the committee of public safety 
was reminded as soon as it received the draft treaty â€” What would 
happen if the king of England in his position as elector of Hanover refused 
to enter the agreement for neutrality arranged for north Germany’? To this 
question Jiardenberg subsequently replied by a note of the loth of Ajjril, in 
which lie declared that in this case “the king of Prussia would make it his 
duty to take the electorate into his safe keeping {prendre en depot) in order 
to effect execu- tion of the afore-mentioned conditions.” Already on the 14th 
of April the convention had received the public treaty with loud enthusiasm 
for the repub- lic, on the 15th the committee accepted the secret articles ; 
no less was the satisfaction on the Prussian side. Hardenberg in his 
despatch to the king particularly described the peace as “safe, honourable, 
and advantageous.” 


The peace with Prussia had been preceded on the 9th of February by that 
with Tuscanj’; and in this same Bale there followed, on the 17th of May, a 
treaty concerning the neutrality of one portion of the German Empire under 
the guarantee of Prussia, and on the 22nd of July, a peace treaty with 
Spain. The committee of public safety and the convention thus met the 
general wishes of the French nation with this peace policy, but this was the 
only ground on which they had the country with them./ 


THE ARROGANCE OF FRANCE. 


During the conferences of peace with Prussia, and even afterwards, in the 
summer of 179.5, as Austria and the Germanic empire appeared equally 
desir- oiLs for a pacification, both parties agreed to a cessation of arms, 
and the two armies retained their position in front of each other on the 
opposite banks of the Rhine, separated only by the waters of that noble 
river. This short repose “was of great benefit to France, for the general 
scarcity of provisions which pre- vailed throughout this year G€” producing 
almost a state of famine â€” would other- wise have completely prevented 
the army from accomplishing any extraor- dinary operations. But as the 
harvest was now safely gathered in, Jourdan, on the night of the 6th of 
September, crossed the Rhine Ix’twcen Duisburg and Diisseldorf, which 
latter town he forthwith in\cste(l, and pursuing his im- petuous course of 
victory, drove the Austrians from the banks of the rivers Wupper â€” the 
commencement of the Prussian line of demarcation â€” the Sieg and the 
Lahn over the Main. Field-Marshal Clerfayt, however, had reas- seml)led 
his troops behind the latter river, and he now attacked the French at 
Hochst, near Frankfort, completely routed them, and sent them back over 
the Rhine with the same expedition that they had used in advancing across 
it; thus Mainz was delivered from its state of siege, and Mannheim retaken. 
The summer armistice had reduced the strength and spirit of the republican 
armies, and their zeal had become considerably diminished. A war 
conducted on the opposite bank of the Rhine was no longer regarded as a 
war in the cause of liberty, and many volunteers of the higher classes had 
now returned to their homes. 


Wlien, in 1796, the new order of things had become gradually consolidated 
in France, the directory resolved to force Austria and the Germanic Empire 
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was de- termined tliat the ai’niies should, in the ensninp; S[)rinj;, cross to 
the otlier side of the Khine and the Alps, and ])enetrate from e\erv point 
into the lieait ot Germany. Moieau was to mareh thronf‘h Swabia, Jourdan 
through Frau- conia, and a tliird army was to overrun Italy. In the lattei- 
country, tlu^ Ans- trian troops were commanded by the old jieneral, 
TJeaulieu; in th(\ upper Khini’, the old veltMan, W’nrnisei’, held tiie chief 
command; aiid in tiic lower Khine, the general-iu-cliief was the archduke 
Charles of Austria; to the two hitter armies were uniird the troojis of the 
imix’rial states. The war com- menced in Italy. Kui t lure the old and 
experienced general found liimself (4€“onfroMt(‘d with a yi>uug, d;iring 
leader, tilled with the most gigantic, projects, who now on this occasion first 
came forth to develoi) his marvellous jiowers and indomitable ])erse\ 
erance befort’ the eyes of astonished lOurojie.’/ 


The principal object of the jiolicy of IJonajiarte and of the French Direc- 
tory, at that i)eriod, was, by rousing the ancient feelings of ennuty between 
Austria and Prussia, to eternali.se the disunion bt-tweeu these two 
monarchies, ininaiiarte, after ell’ectuating the peace by means of terror, 
loaded Austria with llattery. lie llattereil her religions feelings by the 
moderation of his conduct in Italy towards the i)o])e, notwithstanding tiie 
disMiiinobation manifested by the genuine Fiench rei)ublicans ; and her 
intei-ests, by the oll’ei’ of Venice in compensation for the loss of the 
Xetherlands, and, making a sliglit side move- ment against that once 
powerful and still wealthy republic, I’ednccd it at the lii’st blow, nay, by 
mere threats, to submission; so deejjly was tlie ancient aristocracy here 
also fallen. The cession of Venice to tlu’ emperor was dis- jileasing to the 
French i’ei)ublicaiis. They were, however, jjacified by the delivery of La 
Fayette, who had been .still detained a prisoner in Au.stria after t he Treaty 
of Bale. Napoleon .said in vindication of his policy, ” I have merely lent 
‘(> ince to the emperor; he will not keep her long.” He moreover grati- fied 
Austria by the extension of her western fi’ontier, so long the object of lier 


ambition, by ilw possession of the archbishopric of Salzburg and of a i)art 
of Bavaria with the town of \Va.ss<"rburg. 


The sole object of tliese concessions was provisionally to dispose Austria in 
favour of France, and to render Prussia’s ancient jealon.sy of Austria 
implac- able. Hence the .secret articles of peace by which France and 
Austria bound th.mselves not to grant any compensation to Prussia. Prussia 
was on her jKH t, however, resolved not to be the loser, and in the summer 
of 17!)7 took forcible possession of the imperial fi’ee town of Nurend)erg, 
notwith.standing her declaration made just three years previously through 
fount Soden to the Franconiau circle, that the king had never harboured the 
design of seeking a compensation at the expense of the empire, whose 
constitution had ever been sacred in his eyes! G€” and to the emjjire, that 
he deemed it biMicath his dignity to refute the reports concerning Prussia’s 
schemes of aggrandisement, <)pi)res- sion, and secularisation. Pni.ssia 
also extended her |)ossessions in l'"'ranconia and Westphalia, and Hesse- 
Cas.sel imitated her example by the .sei/.uie of a part of Schaundiurg- 
Lippe. Tlu^diet energetically remonstrated, but in vain. Pamphlets spoke of 
tlu; Prn.ssian reunion-chambers opened by Hardcnberg in Franconia. An 
attem])t was, however, niad(> to console the circle of Fran- couia by 
deijicling the far woi’se snlVei-iiigs of that of Swabia under the im- perial 
contrilutions. The l>etty estates of the empire stumbled, under the.se 
circumstances, upon the unfortunate idea that the intercession of the 
Kn.ssian court should be requested for tlie maint<'nance of the integrity of 
the German Em] )ire an 


Shortly aftA«‘i’ this (1797) Frederick William II, who had, on his accession 
to the throne, found $72,000,000 in the treasury, expiied, leaving 
$28,000,000 
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of debts. His son, Frederick William III, abolished the unpopular monopoly 


in tobacco, but retained his fatlici’s ministers and continued the alliance, so 
pregnant with mischief, with Fi-ance. This monarch, well-meaning and 


destined to the severest trials, educated by a peevish valetudinarian and 
ignorant of 


Frederick William III 
(1770-1840) 


afTairs, was first taught by bitter experience the uttA«r incapacity of the 
men at that time at the head of the government, and after, as will be seen, 
completely reforming tlio court, the government, and the army, surrounded 
himself with meo who gloridusly delivered Prussia and Germany from all 
the miseries and avenged all the disgrace wliich it is the historian’s sad 
office to record. 


Austria, as Prussia had already done by the Treaty of Bale, also sacrificed, 
by the Peace of Campo-Formio, the whole of the left bank of the Rhine and 
abandoned it to France, the loss thereby suifered by the estates of the 
empire being indemnified by the secularisation of the ecclesiastical 
property in the interior of Germany and by the prospect of the seizure of the 
imperial free towns. Mainz was ceded without a blow to France. Holland 
was forgotten. The English, under pretext of opposing France, destroyed 
(1797) the last Dutch fleet, iu the Texel, though not without a heroic and 
determined resist- ance on the part of the admirals De WintA«r and 
Reintjes, both of whom were severely wounded, the latter dying in captivity 
in England. Holland was formed into a Batavian, Genoa into a Ligurian, 
Milan with the Veltlin (from which the Grisons was severed) into a 
Cisalpine Republic. Intrigues were, moreover, set on foot for the formation 
of a Roman and Neapolitan Republic 
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in Italy and of a Kliciiisli ami Swahian one in Ceniiaiiy, all of \vlii<'li wcro 
to lie siibtiidinalt’ Icillic nidi her r<-|tulilic in France. The piocianial inn of 
a still- lioin Cisrhenisli Kepublie (it not luninj; as yet been constituted when 
it was swallowed up in the great French Kepublie), in the ma.sterless Lower 
Khenish provinces in the territory of Treves, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Cologne, 


uniler the inlluence of the I-'reuch Jacobins and soldiery, was, however, all 
that coidd at first be ojienly done. 


At’ Ka.stadt, near Kaden, where the compensation mentioned in the Treaty 
of Campo-Forniio was to betaken into consideration, the territieil estates of 
the empire a.ssenibled for the i)urpo.’;e of suing the French ambassailors 
for the lenity they had not met with at the hands of Austria and Piii.ssia. 
The events that took ])lace at Ka.stadt are of a description little calcnlated 
to Hatter the patriotic feelings of the German historian. The sonl of the 
congress wii.s Charles 3lauiiee Tallcyrand-Perigoid. at one time a bisli 


The petty princes, moreover, who had been deprived of their territory on the 
other side of the Rhine, demanded lands on this side in conii)ensation; all 
the petty ]>rinces on this side consequently trembled lest they should be 
called u])on to make compensation, and each endeavoured, by bribing the 
members of the congress, Talleyrand in particular, to render himself an 
exce])tion. The French minister Wius bribed not by gold alone; a 
considerable number of ladies gained great notoriety by their liaison with 
the insolent republican, from whom they recei\ed nothing, the ol)ject for 
which they sued being sold by him sometimes even two or three times. 
Momux, a satirical ])roducfion of this ])eriod, relates numerous instances 
of crime and folly that are perfectly incredible. The avarice manifested by 
the French throughout the whole of the negotiations w;us only surpassed by 
the brutality of their language aud behaviour. Kolieit, Bonnier, and Jean de 
Bry, the dregs of the French na- tion, treated the whole of the Cierman 
Empire on this occasion en cnnaille, and, whilst picking the pockets of the 
Germans, were studiously coarse and brutal; still, the trifling opjMisilion 
they eneounteicd and the total want of s])irit in the representati\es of the 
great (iermaii Kmiiire, whom it must, in fact, have struck them as ridiculous 
to see thus lunnbled at their feel, forms an ample excuse for their 
demeanour. 


The weakness disjilayed by the eni])ire and the incicasing disunion between 
Austria and Prussia encouraged the I-‘rencli to further insolence. Not satis- 
tied with garris(Hiing every fortification on the left bank of the Kliine, they 
Ixildly attacked, starved to submission, and razed to the ground, during 
peace time, the once impregnable fortress of pjhrenbreitstein, on the light 


bank of the RhiTie, opposite Coblentz. Not content with completely laying 
Wiuste the Xetlieilands and Holland, they compelled the Hanse towns to 
grant them a loan of 1S,Q00,Q00 livres. Liibeck refused, but Hamburg and 
Hn’men, more nearly threatened and hopeless of aid from Prussia, weic 
constrained tosjiti.sfy the demands of the French brigands. In the 
Netherlands, the (Jerman faction once more rose in open insurrection; in 
ITOS, the young men, infuriated 1)V the conscription and by their 
enrolment into French regiments, flew to arms, and torrent.s of blood were 
shed in the struggle, in which they were unaidcfl by their German brethren, 
before they were again reduced to submission. 
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The English also landed at Ostcnd, but for the sole purpose of destroying 
the sluices of the eanal at Briigge. 


The French divided the beautiful Rhenish provinces, yielded to them al- 
most without a blow by Germany, into four departments. Each individual 
was ii citizen, free and equal. All ecclesiastical establishments were aban- 
doned to plunder, the ehurelies alone excejjted, they being still gianted as 
])laees (tf worslii]) to belie-ers, notwillistanding the contempt and ridicule 
into which the clergy had fallen. The nuniasteries were closed. The 
easantry, more particularly in Treves, ne'ertheless still manifested great 
attachment to popery. Guilds and corporations were also abolished. The, 
intioduction of the ancient Gei’maii oral law formerly in use throughout the 
empire, the insti- tution of trial by Jury, Mhich, to the disgrace of Germany, 
the Khenish princes, after tlu; lapse of a thousand years, learned from their 
Gallic foe, were great and signal benefits. 


Liberty, e(iuality, and justice were, at that period, iu all other respects, mere 
fictions. The most arbitrary rule iu reality existed, and the new prov- inces 
were systematically drained by taxes of every descrii‘tiou, as, for in- 
stance, register, stamp, i\atent, window, door, and land taxes : there was 
also a tax upon furniture and upon luxuries of every sort; a poll-tax, a 
percentage ou the whole assessment, etc. ; besides extortion, confiscation, 
and forced sales. And woe to the new citizen of the great French Eepublic if 


he failed in pay- ing more servile homage to its officers, from the prefect 
down to the lowest underling, than had ever been exacted by the princes! 
Such was the liberty bestowed by republican France! Thus were her 
promises fulfilled! The Ger- man illuminati were fearfully undeceived, 
particularly on perceiving how completely their hopes of universally 
revolutionising Germany were frustrated by the Treaty of BAle. The French, 
who had proclaimed liberty to all the nations of the earth, now offered it for 
sale. The French character was in every respect the same as during the 
reign of Louis XIV. The only principle to which they remained ever faithful 
was that of robbery. Switzerland was now in her turn attacked, and 
vengeance thus overtook every province that had severed itself from the 
empire, and every part of the once magnificent empire of Germany was 
miserably punished for its want of unity.’* 


NEW PHASES OF PRUSSIAN NEUTRALITY 


Let us now review the change produced in the general position of the Prus- 
sian state by the French occupation of Hanover. Prussia had some years 
before opposed the advance of the French both in the Nethej’lands and on 
the Ehine by the principle of neuti-ality and demarcation ; and by 
preventing further invasions, notwithstanding her friendly relations with the 
French, had thus succeeded iu gaining for herself a high reputation. Under 
the leadership of Prussia a new system was formed, by means of which the 
north of Germany was not only made secure, but also united internally 
more than ever before. An armed power, at the head of which stood the duke 
of Brunswick, was formed out of the contingents of the north German states, 
and standing as it did in the midst of the contending armies, this power 
iNossessed no small weight and maintained the authority of the Prussian 
crown. At the same time the continual strife of the other powers had a 
favourable effect on north German commerce and on the prosperity of the 
Prussian people. This system included Poland, the coasts of the Baltic Sea, 
and especially those of the North Sea, and contributed to the formation of a 
certain unity Iietween foreign territories and the Prussian state. The 
temptation which had existed for a moment to take an active part iu the 
conflicts of the second coalition was due to a desire to 
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But the land was not to enjoy peace long. Such a triumph of rebellious 
subjects was not easily overlooked. The king once more placed his reliance 
in the faithful Bacchides, who was now sent a second time with Alcimus. 
Passing through Galilee to Jerusalem without opposition, he reinstalled 
Alcimus and then marched to Berea in search of Judas. The latter was 
encamped at Elasa, a place which, like Berea, appears to be situated in the 
mountain wastes of southern Judea. Judas, then, had chosen a position in a 
wild mountainous region, and there he was attacked. The sight of the hostile 
army disheartened Judas’ followers, and only eight hundred remained by 
him. Nevertheless, Judas would not yield to the superior force but inspired 
his handful of men to desperate battle. The position was favourable to 
defence, and flight was probably impossible except to individuals.* 


For the account of the last brave fight of Judas we turn again to the pages of 
his countryman, Josephus. 


” Now when Judas was deserted by his own soldiers, and the enemy 
jjressed upon him, and gave him no time to gather his army together, he was 
disposed to fight with Bacchides’ army, though he had but eight hundred 
men with him ; so he exhorted these men to undergo the danger 
courageously, and encouraged them to attack the enemy. And when they 
said they were not a body sulHcient to fight so great an army, and advised 
that they should retire now and save themselves, and that when he had 
gathered his own men together, then he should fall upon the enemy 
afterwards, his answer was this : ‘ Let not the sun ever see such a thing, that 
I should show my back to the enemy ; and although this be the time that 
will bring me to my end, and I must die in this battle, I will rather stand to it 
courageously, and bear whatsoever comes upon me, than by now running 
away, bring reproach upon my former great actions, or tarnish their glory.’ 
This was the speech he made to those that remained with him, and whereby 
he encouraged them to attack the enemy. 


” But Bacchides drew his army out of their camp, and put them in array for 
the battle. He set the horsemen on both the wings, and the light soldiers and 


(iriis A.D.) 


secure tlie positimi iilrcady .uaiiifd tliiou-h tl;c liln-ratiini of llolhuid and n 
consecnu’iil alViliati.m witli it; llicic was no tlioiij, ‘lil, liowcviT, of 
iiiliMlVring ill the dflonuiiiation of tlio gw-.H lairopcaii (iiicst ions, and the 
daii‘cr of being entiuij;k’d in hostilities, the issue of wliieh eould not be 
foreseen, acted ns a restraint from even that very limited bejrinninj;. 
Prussia remained true, totho system of jjcace and neutrality. This, however, 
was possible only so long iis a certain e(iuilil)riuui was maintained 
anu)n<,Mhe belligerent powers and tho prospect of i)eace between them 
still remained. 


iJut thin>;s were bound totakea dill’erent course after the peace 
uegotiatious at Amiens had proved unsuccessful and the war between 
England and France assumed a position so prominent as to put every other 
question into the shade, and after the friendly relations that had for some 
time existed between Alex- ander and Bonaparte had also ceased. Then 
came the occupation of Hanover by the French, w hich was an act of 
liostility directed against England, but 


Ehrenbkeitstein (Froquently Assailed In tlie Seventeenth and Elebtecntb 
Centuries) 


from which Germany, and especially Prussia, suffered most. Those old 
coali- tions directed against France had lost their value in conse(|uenceof 
the Treaty of Luneville, wliich had given jjromise of a uni\ersal peace; but 
at the same moment the French had, under another pretext, taken the most 
violent meas- ure conceivable against Prussia a€” the military occupation 
of a considerable ter- ritory in north Germany. xVt the same time the naval 
war between the two ])Owers reacted on the foreign commerce of I’russia ; 
the whole system adopted for the last ten years was shaken in its 
foundations. 


For some time it seemed that it wouhl be possible to conclude with Franc* 
an alliance, which would safeguard the interests of Prussia. Bonaparte him- 
self had been the first to create this imi)ression by offering Prussia his 
alliance. This Wius certainly no hypocritical pretence on his part. He has 
himself .stated his reasons for it: England might possibly again form a 


coalition with Aus- tria, and he therefore wished to be allied with Prussia 
against Austria and England. But the (piestion whether I’rnssia could enter 
into such an alliance was one demanding the most serious consideration. 
The minister Lombard wius sent to Brussels, where Bonaparte was at that 
tinu^ with (he view of as- certaining from the sovereign himself, and not 
from one of his ministers, how far h( was serious in consenting to i>eace 
and friend.sliiii ; anil it was no inten- tional decept ion on the ])ait of 
Bonaparte, when he t lied his best to convince LombaKI of his peaceful and 
friendly intentions towards i’rnssia. In this he succeeded only too well. His 
intentions towards Prussia were dictated by the 
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general political ooiulitions, and were part of a general plan for the 
conduct of the war against England, which had caused Bonaparte to 
disregard all pre- vious alliances. 


The idea of an alliance with France had once more called forth the feeling 
of independence. The hope of a possible resistance of the empire had not 
been given up in Germany, however limited the chief of the empire might 
be. The opinion existed that federalism was not at all a bad constitution for 
inter- nal peace and development; both aristocracy and anarchy might be 
thus re- sisted and the free cities might become happy republics. 
Publications were issued and conferences held where these ideas weie more 
precisely defined. 


It was precisely in the first consul that Hardeuberg perceived the most 
dangerous opponent. While accepting the federalist system, Hardenberg 
had in view the possibility of giving to the German Empire a suitable 
constitution. Bixsed u])oii a fetlerative system, this constitutiou would leaVe 
every prince and every proprietor in possession of his property and outward 
splendour, while everything pertaining to the general defence and external 
relations would have to depend solely iipon the initiative of the two chiefs of 
the fed- eration, who would be invested with the necessary authority and 
pro-ided with the means for its executiou in accordance with the laws and 
aims of the fed- eration. It was the greatest German question that had now 


come more to the surface: whether room should be made for the influence 
of France, who now, more than ever, had taken up the old idea of control 
over Germany, or whether it would still be possible to bring about the union 
of the states of the empire with the two chief German powers and thus 
uphold German indepen- dence. The question, however, was not considered 
in all its comprehensive- ness. 


Before anything else was done those negotiations between Prussia and 
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i ceded the breach of 
the Peace of Amiens, misunderstandings had also arisen between Russia 
and France. 


In accordance with his plan of attacking England wherever he could, the 
first consul had taken possession of Hanover and of the Weser and the Elbe 
; it was also for the same reason that he extended his arbitrary rule over the 
Abruzzi Mountains and Calabria, for he thought that otherwise he would 
have to fear the influence of England by way of Malta. But this occupation 
stood in direct opposition to the last agreements with Russia, which took 
Naples under her protection. Russia refused to allow the further existence of 
the ambiguity concerning Sardinia contained in the article of the 

agreement, since Bonaparte had refused the English any consideration on 


that island. Not only did Russia now demand the integrity of Naples, but 
also the recou- 
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stitiition and iiult’in’mlfiu-i’of Sardinia. Tlit’clianci’llor 
WoronzoiTdcclaifd, in contradict inn cmmi to an cxpii’ssiun of the iMuixTor. 
thai the allaiis of tin- republic of the yc\(‘n Pnitcd Ishinds [the Ionian 
Ishmds] were properly an aflair of Russia. Russian trooi/s and ships were 
kept there. Tlielii-st consul, on the other liaud, laid claim to the douiiniou of 
the coasts of Naples aud Sicily. 


THE PORTE 


An important element in the diplomacy of the times was foi-med by the 
relations to the Porti’, which gradually began to side M’ith France, 
although the latter had visited the Porte with such hostilities lus migiit liave 
caused her destruction. It is necessary for us to refer briefly to thesis 
relations, since they entered, in spite t)f their remoteness, within the 
purview of Prus-sian jiolitics to a eonsiilerable extent. The first consul had 
succeeded in conclud- ing a separatt’ treaty with the Port(A» (June 12.”)th, 
1S02), whilst the impres.sion prevailed that the Turkish peace .should form 
only a part of the general i)aci- lication. This caused ill-feeling in England 
and increased the strain in her relations with France. In the treaty the two 
])Owei’s, France and Turkey, guaranteed eacli other their respective 
jjossessious. The Porte consented, not liecause she was sure of France but 
because she distrusted the other pow’ers more. 


The king of Prussia, who had acted the part of conciliator between France 
and the Porte to the sjitisfaction of both parties, was now invited hj’ 
Honaparte to guarantee on liis part the integrity of the Porte. The Prussian 
court per- ceived in this a demonstration against those ])owers by which 
Turkey could be threatened: Fiighnid, Austria, and es])eeially Russia. The 
Prussian court therefore refused to accede to this guarantee. 


The home and foreign interests of the Ottoman Empire were now inter- 
twined. Tlie English took the part of the mamelukes in Egypt, whom the 
Porte wished to destroy. The Russians maintained active commercial rela- 
tions witii the (ireeks ol’ the ..icliij)elago. (ireat sensation Wiis caused when 
Sel)a.sto])ol was declared a military i)ort, and a military connection was 
estab- lished Ix‘tween the Crimea and the Ionian Islands, where the 
Russian ileet con- tinually remained. The French ambassador at 
Coustantino])le called the attention of the Pru.ssian ambas.s;idor to the 
fact that the growing inlluence of R\issia might easily lead to territorial 
extension of its power. It was supposed that Alexander [who had succeeded 
the em])eior Paul in ISO! and had clear- ly stated tliat he would follow in 
the footsteps of Catherine 11] also meant to follow her policy with legard to 
Turkey and the establishment of Russian empire in the Orient. Tlie position 
taken up by Rus.sia was pointed out to the Prussian ambassador as 
threatening the integrity of tlie Turkish Emijiire. 


When, therefore, Prussia was now invited to guarantee this integrity, it was 
not a (piestion of mere formality; she was required to declare herself for 
France also in the decisive points of general policy. As matters stood, it 
would in fact have meant a demonstration against Russia, an action which 
was beyond the intentions of tlu^ Prussian cabinet. Far from being drawn 
upon such a course, Hangwitz gave his attention only to the regulation of 
affairs in nortli (iermany, which the jn-esenee of the French in Hanover had 
brought to consideralile tension, lie wished, as he said, to jtrevent injury to 
the prosperity of Piussia and the security of her neigliboui-s to result from 
this occupation. It was with the same intention that Lombard had asked in 
Krus- .sels for the evacuation of fJuxhaven and for the re-establishnu’ut of 
free navi- gation at the mouths of tlie German river.s. The first consul had 
refu.sed to grant this request: he demanded a closer alliance with Pru.ssia 
for that pur- 
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pose, as he wished to have a free hand on the Continent in his enteiprises 
ajjainsl England. Count Haugwitz thought he could not accept this 
i)roposal without the participation of Russia. 


What he wanted was an alliance with Russia on the one side and with 
France on the other. Then he would be in a position to put a stop to all 
future usurpations of Bonaparte. Rus.sia, however, refused, and accordingly 
nothing remained for I’russia but to initiate separate negotiations with 
France. She then proposed to limit her guarantee to the maintenance of 
peace in the German Emi)iie, [jrovidcd that the French troops were 
withdrawn from Ger- many. Tlie tirst consul would not hear of a guarantee 
limited to Germany, for that would only ser\e to guard Austria in case she 
attacked him. He discussed this point with Lucchesini for two hours; he 
wanted Prussia’s gen- eral guarantee, no matter whether this were called 
alliance or not: France would be content to leave an army of oidy six 
thousand men in Hanover, the sole object of her occupation being to be 
able, in the event of ijeace, to offer that country as a compensation. In his 
conversation with Lucchesini he made some more intimations, in 
consequence of which Prussia proposed a conven- tion, in which she would 
consent to a general guarantee, while France must promise not to overstep 
the boundaries fixed at Lun/ville; should one of the two powers be attacked 
by a third they would assist each other. France would also have to limit her 
troops in Hanover to six thousand men and evacuate Cuxhaven and the 
river mouths. 


Prussia thought she had made the last step towards an understanding by 
this proposition, and was the more sure of its acceptance as the conditions 
had all been previously ])r(posed by Bona])arte himself. The answer soon 
showed how completely mistaken this \ icw was. The first consul now 
accepted noth- ing more than the evacuation of Cuxhaven. He renewed 
however the propo- sition of an alliance, by which Austria would be 
immediately threatened. He next demanded the immediate execution of the 
territorial guarantees, which had not yet been acknowledged by Austria. 
Prussia replied that stipulations of this kind would involve her in a war 
which she was trying to avoid, espe- cially since France herself had been 
silent a whole year in presence of the attitude assumed by Austria. To 
proceed against her, the participation of the other mediator was also 
necessary. The first consul would not yield a step. He demanded that the 
guarantees should also include the military occu- pations which had been 
executed in Italy since the breach with England. With regard to the north, 
the first consul stipulated that he should have in Hanover an army of 


twenty-five thousand men, which might be increased in case of necessity to 
fifty thousand. 


It is hardly probable that he counted upon the acceptance of these condi- 
tions, by which Prussia would have yielded to his plans in every possible re- 
spect, as concerned both southern Europe and the Orient. Moreover, 
Prussia alone would have to participate in the execution of the German 
territorial changes, and would be at the same time threatened by an 
increased army in Hanover. The origin of the differences between France 
and Prussia must be sought in these demands, since all other causes had 
beeu overcome. It must not be supposed that the attitude adopted by 
Bonaparte was in compliance Avith the ideas of the French nation. The 
latter had supported the first con- sul with all its power and helped him to 
establish at the Channel such an army as had pei-haps never before been 
seen. It is certainly a mistake to ascribe these exertions to the influence of 
the government, which thought only of de- fending a personal cause. Tlie 
enthusiasm was, on the contrary, natural and well grounded; the bishops, 
just re-established, encouraged it; the revolu- tionary and the clerical 
parties were united in this great purpose. It was a rivalry of voluntary 
efforts and offers for the war against England. But when 
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it luul jioiio so Par tliat IJimaparte saw round his banner half a million 
soldici’s, anionf- whom he had tinu’ to establish a mililaiy discipliuo 
according to his own idetis, he considered himself the master of Europe. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM IS PUZZLED 


Bonaparte had IxNievcd that lio needed tlie assistance of others; now ho 
thoujiht he coidd dispense with it. His negotiations were of a threatening 
nature and he brooked no contradiction. It had been said that Prussia ought 
til have joined this supeiior jjower and shared with it the dominalion of the 
W(irld. But then slie would ha\e arrayed heiself not only a/ainsl l|Ongland 
but al.so against Itussia and Austria. A daring ad\entuivr could ])erhai)s 
have entered upon such a. scheme with the resolve to withdraw when a 


suitable occasion arose; but a king, and esjjecially such a king as 
Ei’ederick William III, could not have; acted thus. He had identitied himself 
with the system of neutrality and jjcace. He w;us far from aiming at^ a 
nstii’pation of power in Germany oi’ fi’om falling out with Austria, much 
less with Russia G€” to whose emixM-or he felt himself attached by the 
bonds of jw’rsonal friendship. Al- though little authentic information has 
come down to us aliout his meeting with the Russian emperor at Jlemel in 
June, 1S02, there is not the least doubt that a jiersonal relation of mutual 
contidence, which assumed the character of a frieutlshij), was established 
between them â€” an unusual thing with indepen- dent rulers. 


At this moment everything depended upon the identity of the relations of 
Russia and Prussia towards France. The agreement arrived at between 
Franco and Prussia concerning Prussian compensation M-as at that time 
accepted by Alexander, who had himself participated in the system adopted 
in Germany. In Berlin the continued understanding of the three powers had 
been dreamed of. How dift’erent were the circumstances now! To the 
Prussian cabinet France made propositions which were directed against 
Ru.ssia as well as against Austria, and which at the s;vme time were 
entirely opposed to the sys- tem of maintaining the balance of power 
adopted by the king. Yet Frederick ^ʻillianl III did not feel himself strong 
enough to break oft” the negotiations; he considered it necessary to assure 
himself beforehand of the consent at least of tile Russian emjicroi’. 


Alexantler had once; said to the king tliat ho might always count upon him 
in ciise of necessity. The king wrote now that he wanted his good advice, 
adding that it was liis wish that he should never have to ask more than that: 
he fores;iw however the case when he would liave to do it, as the words 
clearly indicate. To drive the French out of Hanover would now be an 
undertaking that would lead to still greater misfortunes. However, should 
P>onaparte, d(>ceived in his hopesof tying the politicsof Prus.sia to his 
own, try to revenge himself directly or indirectly on Pru.ssia, how far could 
he, th(^ king, count in such an emergency upon the iissi stance of Russia 
and her allies? He would have no misgivings as to the destinies of Prussia, 
if he knew they were united with those of Russia; he could rely more upon 
the word of the emperor than upon solemn treaties. 


The emperor re])lied to this on the IGth of March. He made no conceal- 
ment in his letf(;r of the fact that he did not approve of the policy which 
Prus- sia had hitheito adopted. He avoided, however, giving proper advice. 
It was a case in which each could take counsel only with himself. He 
rcmia’k.s, howe\er, that the honour and the true interests of Prussia were on 
the one side, on the other was the reproach, which she would have to make 
against herself, of having furthered the universal mouarchy of a man who 
was not at 
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all worthy of it, and of having caused her own ruin â€” the ruin of the 
Prussian monarchy. He does not promise unconditional assistance; but he 
says that should the king take up the cause of Europe and her 
independence, he would immediately place himself on the side of Pruissia. 
In such a noble struggle Russia could not leave Prussia lUone. 


NEGOTIATIONS ARE BEOKEN OFF 


It was thereupon definitely decided in Berlin to break off the negotiations 
hitherto conducted with France, and to be satisfied with a general friendly 
relation. This wtis notified by way of a formal declaration to the French am- 
bassador, Laforest (April 3rd, 1801). Lucchesiui was blamed for having 
ever accepted the French propositions. The king emphasised his 
expectations, which his consistent attitude and the former declarations of 
Bonaparte en- titled him to entertain, that France would neither increase 
her troops in Han- over nor molest those princes who took no part in the 
present war. The king on his part pledged his word not to listen to proposals 
nor to form any plans by which France could be troubled. 


Thus ended the negotiations about a Franco-Prussian alliance. Bona- 

parte’s intentions became evident; for the purposes which he had in view he 
wished the alliance to be permanent and free from any limitation. If Prussia 
refused the alliance, it was not only out of consideration for Russia but also 


for the sake of Austria and Germany, and the interests of Prussia in particu- 
lar. The king declared that if he accepted it he could not justify it before his 
own subjects. On the 8th of April this transaction with the French ambassa- 
dor, which amounted to a complete rupture of all negotiations hitherto 
enter- tained, was made known to Russia.” 


THE THIED COALITION, AND PEUSSIAN NEUTEALITY 


On May 18th, 1804, Napoleon Bonaparte was elected emperor of the 
French, and thus, in the eleventh year of the republic, his imperial throne 
was erected upon the ruins of the royal and legitimate dynasty ; 
nevertheless, his ambition was not yet satisfied. Inimediatfly afterwards, he 
changed the Cisalpine Re- public into a kingdom, and created himself king 
of Italy ; and as a proof of his moderation, as he said, he appointed his 
stepson, Eugene de Beauharnais, viceroy of Italy. Parma, Piacenza, and 
Guastalla were now altogether united with France, as was the Ligurian 
Republic. All these changes were contrary to the treaty of peace concluded 
at Lun6ville, and gave great offence to Aus- tria, who found sympathy in the 
emperor Alexander of Russia, now so much exasperated by the execution of 
the duke d’Enghien G€” shortly before effected by the cruelty of Bonaparte 
a€” and feeling himself called upon to aid in the protec- tion of Europe. 
Accordingly these two powers now came forward and made known to 
William Pitt, the prime minister, their ‘ish â€” by him long desired â€” to 
renew their alliance with England against France. A coalition was im- 
mediately entered into by these three governments, to which Sweden was 
added ; and, according to their plan of war, the French power was to be at- 
tacked at every point â€” in Italy, Switzerland, Holland, and in France 
itself. Napoleon, however, overthrew this design, in his usual way, and by 
the celerity of his movements was enabled to anticipate the allies in all their 
oper- ations, and was already in advance of them when and where least 
expected. Since 1803 he had stationed nearly the whole of his army along 
the northern coasts of France, in order to operate as a check upon England, 
where, indeed, 
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the archers he placed before the whole army, but was himself on the right 
wing. And when he had thus put his army in order of battle, and was going 
to join battle with the enemy, he commanded the trumpeter to give a signal 
of battle, and the army to make a shout, and to fall on the enemy. 


” And when Judas had done the same, he joined battle with them ; and as 
both sides fought valiantly, and the battle continued till sunset, Judas saw 
that Bacchides and the strongest part of the army was in the right wing, and 
thereujion took the most courageous men with him, and ran upon that part 
of the army, and fell upon those that were there, and broke their ranks, and 
drove them into the middle, and forced them to run away, and pursued them 
as far as to a mountain called Aza : but when those of the left wing saw that 
the right wing was put to flight, they encompassed Judas, and pursued him, 
and came behind him, and took him into the middle of their army ; so not 
being able to fly, but encompassed round about with enemies, he stood still, 
and he and those that were with him fought ; and when he had slain a great 
many of those that came against him, he at last was himself wounded, and 
fell, and gave up the ghost, and died in a way like to his former famous 
actions. When Judas was dead, those that were with him had no one whom 
they could regard (as their commander) ; but when they saw themselves 
deprived of such a general, they fled. But Simon and Jonathan, Judas’ 
brethren, received his dead body by a treaty from the enemy, and carried it 
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to the village Modin, where their father had been buried, and there buried 
him ; while the multitude lamented him many days, and performed the 
usual solemn rites of a funeral to him. 


” And this was the end that Judas came to. He had been a man of valour and 
a great warrior, and mindful of all the commands of their father Mattathias ; 
and had undergone all difficulties, both in doing and suffering, for the 
liberty of his countrymen. And when his character was so excellent (while 
he was alive), he left behind him a glorious reputation and memorial, by 


lie wiit(‘tiii)latt’(1 making a landing. Now, liowcx cr-, the trcxips icccixcd 


and foicfd the princes of south Ctermaiiy to form an alliance with France: 
whilst the Aus- trian army, now under the command of General Mack, 
remained completely inactive in its ((uartei-s near Ulm. 


( Jencral lack, otherwise an eflicient leatler, was on this occasion entirely deserted by his j;ood 


I\)rtune, and evinced a total want of resolution and judg- ment ; for, ini;i<;iniiifi the enemy would 


advance uijon him direct from the side of Swabia, he quietly awaited his cominj’. 
On his ri>;ht Hank he had at com- mand tiie Fninconian territories 
belonjjjinj‘ to the kinj; of Prussia, who took no share in the war; and he 
accordingly considered himsi’If completely cov- ered in that tiiiartcr. Such a 
bulwark, however, furnished but a ])Oor nu-aus of ilefenee in front of an 
army led on by Xa[)oleoM. Bernatlotte, Marmont, and the Jiavarians, 
disregarding the neutrality of Prussia, very soon advanced direct througli 
Frauconia towards the Danube, and attacking the Austrian general in the 
rear cut him ofT f rom all communication with Austria. Sur- prised and 
stupefied, he, after a sjinguiiuiry battle, threw himself into TUm, wheie, 
instead of forcing I\)r himself a passage with his sword through the \ery 
centre of his enemies, as any other brave and determined spirit would have 
done, he surrendered himself prisoner, together with the wlaole of his army, 
on the 17th of October, 1805. Napoleon, after this first part of the 
campaign, during which he had almost annihilated eighty thousand men, 
sent to the senate in Paris forty standards he had taken, saying that they 
were a present from the children to their fathers. 


The French army marched on without any obstacle to the capital of Aus- 


tria, and took possession of it on the llth of November 1805. The Russians and 
Austrians had retreated to Jloravia, and on the 2nd of December the allied and the French armies 


stood front to front near Austerlitz, resolved to hazard a decisive engagement. The battle, called by 
Xapoleon the “three em- perors’ battle,” commenced on a Neautifully sunbiight, frosty morning. The 
allies, however, were not well supplied with leaders, and their movements, therefore, were not made 
in the best order ; in addition to which they were unacquainted with the strength and position of the 
French army, whence the Ku.ssian line of battle was very soon broken thiough, and, in spite of all 


their bravery, the troops were put to rout. The left wing sought to s;ive themselves by crossing a 


frozen lake, but Napoleon ordered the artillery to play upon the ice, which speedily dissoh cd and 


immersed all the fugitives within the deep waters of the lake, wher< they pA»-rished 


Nevertheless this victory was not so easily gained, nor would its results 
have been so decisive had not the emperor Francis, in his anxiety for his 
sub- jects, hivstened to conclude a ])eaee. He demanded, for this iiurjio.se, 
a lather l)i(‘mature conference with Napoleon in the mill of Saiosehit/, for 
on the fol- lowing day a body of twelve thousand Russians arrived to 
reinforce the army, w.iich had now rallied. In tuldition to this the archduke 
Ferdinand had col- lected an army of twenty thousiind men in Bohemia and 
completely routed the Bavarians, taking jjossession of the whole country; 
Hungai-y was arming everywhere; Archduke Charles was now marching 
from Italy with his victo- rious army to the aid of his country, and would 
arrive in a few days to deliv- er Vienna and hara.ss the enemy’s rear; whilst 
the Russians and Fnglisii lia;elves for the violation of their territory of 
An.sbiich. Nevertheless the em peror of Austria, in his anxiety for peace, 
signed a treaty for a suspension of 
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arms. The misfortunes of his country were a source of great jjain to him, 
and he flattered himself with the hope that a peace, purchased as it must be 
from such au enemy at such heavy sacrifices, might still be rendered 
permanent ; as if sacrifices, however great, could ever satiate Napoleon’s 
inordinate love of conquest ! 


The Prussian ambassador. Count von Haugwitz, who had been deputed by 
his government to prescribe either the terms of peace or to declare war, 
found himself placed in a very embarrassing position after the resolution 
expressed by Austria, and, under the circumstances, he deemed it most 
prudent, instead of giving vent to menaces as instructed by his sovereign, to 
adopt a more moderate and pacific style of language. The Prench, when 
they discovered this, declared that they could not but praise the wisdom 
shown by the Prus- sian government, which had never possessed a more 
faithful and disinterested friend than Prance, although at the same time the 
French nation was wholly independent of every other, and that fifty 


thousand enemies more in the war would have tended only to prolong it a 
little longer. 


The Prussian ambassador ought to have given the right interpretation to 
this language, and, feeling the dignity of his country wounded thereby, he 
was bound forthwith and on the spot to make known the resolution he 
conveyed from his government, especially as Austria had not yet signed the 
treaty G€” a resolution which, six mouths afterwards, his king was forced to 
carry into execution. Austria, had she seen that Prussia was really in 
earnest, would without doubt have preferred even a continuation of the war 
to a disgraceful peace. Instead of this, however, Hangwite, without even 
possessing the nec- essary power, signed the Treaty of Vienna by which 
Prussia gave up the prov- ince of Ausbach to Bavaria, Cleves and 
Neuchdtel to Prance, receiving in exchange Hanover, to which England by 
no means renounced her claim. Thus Napoleon strewed the seeds of division 
between Prussia and England, well knowing that if united those two powers 
must be too formidable for him. 


Five days after the drawing up of the treaty it was signed by Austria, at 
Pressburg, on the 25th of December, 1805 ; and by this peace, the terms of 
which were more severe than any hitherto made, Austria lost one thousand 
square miles of territory and three millions of subjects, constituting her 
most valuable possessions. The Tyrol, â€” ever faithful, and having 
especially shown its attachment to the house of Austria in the last war, â€” 
Burgau, Eichstadt, a portion of Passau, Vorarlberg, together with other 
lands in eastern Austria, were ceded to Bavaria ; what Austria possessed in 
Swabia was given up to Wiirtemberg and Baden, and the Venetian states 
were yielded to Italy. In compensation for all this Austria received but a 
trifling indemnification G€” Salz- burg ; the electoral prince of Salzburg 
being forced to leave that territory, which he had only recently received, 
and accept Wiirzburg, which Bavaria renounced. All these countries with 
their inhabitants were treated like so much merchandise, passing from the 
hands of one into those of another, ac- cording to the state of the market. 
Such were the principles of the despotic conqueror, by which he sought to 
eradicate all love and attachment towards the ancient hereditary princes of 
the empire, and thus, by destroying all na- tional patriotic feeling, to reduce 
the subject to a complete state of submis- sion, alive only to the mortifying 
conviction of the service he had to render to whatever master he was placed 


under â€” whether native or foreign, of to-day or yesterday â€” whom he 
was born only to obey. 


In order to complete the ruin of the Germanic Empire the electors of Ba- 
varia and Wurtemberg were created kings, and they as well as the elector of 
Baden were granted the uncontrolled government, or rather G€” to use the 
fa- vourite expression of that period’ â€” the sovereignty of their lands. The 
em- peror himself renounced all claim to the exercise of supreme power 
over their 
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states, and thus the empire by this act ])av(MI the way for its eventual 
dissohi- tioii; and the storm <;alhered more and jnore liereely, until it 
liiially burst forth in all its fury, produeiug those sad elfects which seak>d 
th( doom of Germany. The brother-in-law of the emperor, Joachim IVIurat, 
received the duchies of Cleves and Berg on the Rhine, the formei- having 
been ceded by Prussia, and the latter by Bavaria for Ausbach ; and to 
Alexandei- lierthier, who was the emperor’s confidential adviser, was 
allotted the principality of Westphalia. 


THE CONFEDERATION OF THE RHINE (ISOC A.D.) 


It was in the middle of this eventful year that the last blow was inflicted 
upon the coustitutiou of the Germanic Empire; its dissolution, which 
already existed in fact, was now clearly and definitely conhrmed. On the 
llitli of July a Rhenish league was formed, by which the kings of Ba-aria 
and Wiii- temberg, the arch-chancellor of the empire (the elector of Mainz), 
the elector of Baden, the landgraf of Hesse-Darmstadt, and the duke of 


Berg (the hist four as grand dukes), together with the princes of Nassau and 
Hohenzollern and other petty princes and nobles, separated themsehes from 
the imperial alliance and acknowledged the emperor of France as the 
protector of their confederation. He commanded the right of naming the 
prince primate of the league, who presided at the assembly ; of deciding 
upon the question of war and peace, and fixing the contingent to be 
furnished, so that each war of Prance must become a war of the 
Confederation of tlie Rhine, its members thus being forced to take up arms 
in her cause, even against their comjiatriots of Germany. By such 
sacrifices, the princes obtained unlimited authority without being dependent 
ujion any tribunal to which their subjects in case of necessity might appeal, 
and without being bound to adopt any ameliorated measiu-es of 
government. On all these points, the resolutions of the confed- eration were 
clear and precise; but in all the rest, everything was obscure and equivocal, 
in order that the protector’s will might operate with all the effect of a law. 


The emperor of Germany, laying aside the degraded crown of the ancient 
empire, more than a thousand years after Charlemagne had placed it upon 
his own head, declared himself, on the 6th of August, 1806, hereditary 
emperor of Austria. What protection, however, Germany had to expect from 
her new self-made guardian, when compared with that afforded her by the 
house of Austria, was immediately shown. For, at the very moment when the 
French envoy, Bacher, renewed the assurance that France would never 
extend her frontiers beyond the Rhine, the fortress of Wesel was arbitrarily 
taken posses- sion of by the French and chosen as the headquarters of the 
75th division of their army. 


PRUSSIA MAKES “WAR ON NAPOLEON (1806 A.D.) 


The hostile designs contemplated by the formation of the Confederation of 
the Rhine were directed against Prussia as well as Austria ; for both powers 
beheld those who had remained their natural allies during the existence of 
the imperial government, now changed into enemies, ready to declare their 
hostil- ity towards them at the first outbreak with France. Napoleon had up 
to this moment tantalised the king of Prussia with the prospect of being able 
to form, under his protection, a confederation in the north, embracing the 
whole of that portion of Germany, after the model of that of the Rhine; now, 


however, such a confederation was completely repudiated, and even the 
restoration of Hanover to England was not withheld by France. Everything, 
indeed, was 
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done to mortify Prussia and to make it evident that the French emperor was 
resolved not to endure the existence of any independent nation other than 
his own. At length the indignant king felt himself called upon to protect his 
country against further insult and humiliation from the hands of the insolent 
invader, and in this determination he was supported by the voice of his 
army and the nation throughout. Accordingly he demanded that Prance 
should withdraw her troops from Germany, that she shonld no longer 
oppose the for- mation of a northern confederation, and that Wesel shoiild 
at once be evacu- ated by the French troojis. Compliance with these 
demands having been re- fused, Prussia forthwith declared war. 


When he received this declaration Napoleon said that his heart grieved to 
see that the genius of evil swayed continually, and ever frustrated his plans 
for the promotion of the peace of Europe and the happiness of his 
contempo- raries. He now assembled his armies, which were all ready for 
action, in France and Swabia, and he advanced with rapid marches 
towards the Thurin- gian forest. On the north side of this forest was posted 
the grand Prussian army under the orders of the duke of Brunswick, an 
intrepid but old soldier of seventy-two years of age, whose principal officers 
were in a State of disun- ion. Only a very small portion of the Prussian army 
had taken any share in the war of the Eevolution, and thus been enabled to 
make themselves ac- quainted with the lightning-like celerity of movement 
now practised by the French armies in all their operations; the majority 
had abandoned them- selves to ease and indifference during the long peace 
of three and forty years, and the fact that the outward form of the 
institutions of Frederick the Great still existed made their continued 
reliance upon themselves the more danger- ous. Not that either courage or 
capacity was wanting in many individuals, but they were altogether without 
that energetic genius so necessary to unite the whole. Thence they were 
forced to realise, what indeed the most pusil- lanimous among them could 


never have thought possible, that, as in the wars of the ancient world, one 
unlucky day may decide the fate of a kingdom. 


On the 10th of October, Prince Ludwig of Prussia, the king’s cousin, in his 
imj)etuous, warlike ardour imprudently engaged the enemy in an unequal 
contest near Saalfeld, and was mortally wounded on the spot. This unfortu- 
nate affair laid open for the French the entire route of the Saale, and 
advanc- ing now with a superior force they surrounded the left flank of the 
Prussian army and cut off all communication with Saxony ; hence, on the 
13th of Octo- ber, Davout was already in possession of Naumburg. The 
supplies of the Prussians were lost, reducing the whole army to a state of 
the greatest want and unavoidably producing depression and 
disorganisation ; and in this condi- tion the troops were called upon to 
fight, with the Saale and the Elbe in front of them : thus the army was 
vanquished even before the battle. 


From Jena to Tilsit {1806-1807 A. D.) 


A portion of the Prussian army was at Auerstadt, under the command of the 
duke of Brunswick ; and the other, under the orders of the prince of Ho- 
henlohe, was stationed at Jena and Vierzehnheiligen ; but thoy acted 
entirely independently of each other ; and they were accordingly attacked 
and defeated on the same day. Mai’shal Davout fought at Auerstadt and 
Napoleon at Jeua. The duke of Brunswick, at the very commencement of the 
battle, was killed by a cannon-ball ; his death disarranged the plan of the 
battle and threw the army into confusion. The desperate courage of a few 
scattered regiments could neither compensate for the want of the co- 
operation of the army as a whole nor effect a general restoration of 
confidence. Being surrounded, the Prussians retreated in the direction of 
Weimar, where they hoped to find 
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themselves reinforced by the corps under the command of the prince of 
Hohen- lohe, uoti being aware that his army bad met a similar fate at the 
same mo- ment. They were, however, very soon undeceived; for the disorder 


w:us so general in both armies that in the course of the night, wliilst the one 
army was retreating in all hastA« from Auei’stadt to Weimar, it met a 
portion of the other which w;is in full flight from “Weimar to Aueistadt. 


Ten days aft<'r the battle of Jena Napoleon marched into Berlin itself; and 
in less than six weeks from the commencement of the war he had already 
ad- vanced as far as the Vistula and made himself master of nearly the 
entire king- 


On the Pegnitz, Nuremberg 


dom, containing nearly nine millions of inhabitants and numerous fortified 
towns â€” the fruits of a single battle in which an army which had hitherto 
main- tained its character as the most distinguished body of troops in 
Europe was completely annihilated. 


This speedy conquest of the Prussian states G€” a conquest far beyond the 
expectations even of the emperor himself G€” had completely banished from 
the heart of the conqueror every feeling of moderation, and only served to 
excite within his ambitious soul a greater desire for unlimited dominion. 
Encour- aged by his success, he declared in Berlin that he would never give 
up that city until he had conquered a general peace ; and it was from the 
same city that he issued the decree of the 21st of November, 1806, against 
the English, by which the British Isles were declared in a state of blockade, 
British manu- factures were excluded from all the continental ports, all 
British j‘roperty on the Continent and vessels tliat had only even touched 
on the shores of Albion were to be seized. Tliis uiilKMrd-of system [known 
as the contincMital system] might have crushed th(> comineicial 
]>rosperity of England; but the results, as it turned out, were more 
injurious to the Continent. For England, now tak- ing possession of all the 
colonies of Europe, cultivated their soil with gresit care and industry, and 
instead of importing the timber for the construction of her ships from the 
north of Europe, supplied herself therewith from Canada 
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[1807 A.D.] and Ireland ; whilst Europe itself found its commerce languish 
and sink, and although its industry furnished many articles which it would 


otherwise have imported from England, it could not compensate for the loss 
of its commerce on the seas. 


The remains of the Prussian army under Kalkreuth and Lestocq, ren- dered 
wiser by the bitter experience of the last few months and made into a more 
select and organised body of troops, formed a junction with the Rus- sians, 
who now entered once more the field of battle. After several skir- mishes in 
Poland, all without any important results, the two armies, amount- ing to 
nearly two hundred thousand men, again met in Prussia, and on the 7th and 
8th of February, 1807, during the most severe frost and amidst a contin- 
uous fall of snow, they fought another sanguinary battle at Eylau, near K6- 
nigsberg. The elite of the French guard were here completely annihilated 
and the battle still remained undecided. The Russians fought with the most 
de- termined and unshaken courage, and the Prussians under the orders of 
Le- stocq, arriving just in time to the aid of the right wing which was hard 
pressed, bravely repulsed the final attack of the French with complete 
success. Both armies maintained the field, each claiming the victoi\y ; the 
advantage, how- ever, was on the side of the allies, and it was generally 
believed that a fresh attack on the third day must force the French to make a 
retreat. But Bennig- sen, the Russian general, did not hold himself bound to 
exact from his army, already so much fatigued, such superhuman efforts, 
and he therefore retired to Kouigsberg. The French likewise withdrew to 
their old position on the Passarge, and an uninterrupted cessation of 
hostilities was preserved for the space of four mouths, during which the two 
armies strengthened their forces as much as possible ; whilst, meantime, 
this overwhelming burden of several hundred thousand foreign troops 
dispersed all over her kingdom inflicted upon ill-fated Prussia incalculable 
suffering and distress. 


Napoleon, during this interval, hastened, with all possible activity, to lay 
siege to Dantzic ; this strong fortification was commanded by General 
Kalk- reuth, and was bravely defended by him, until, finding all 
communication with the sea cut off, by which he was deprived of all hopes 
of relief, he was forced to a surrender on the 24th of May, although upon 
honourable terms of capitulation. The Russiaus and Prussians, after having 
neglected to avail themselves of the former favourable and decisive 
moment, now advanced and attacked the French intrenchments on the 


gaining freedom for his nation, and delivering them from slavery under the 
Macedonians. And when he had retained the high-priesthood three years, he 
died.”” 


Passarge. They fought with the greatest bravery, but the enemy having been 
reinforced by the thirty thousand men who had just returned from the siege 
of Danizic, and being likewise well protected by their strong intrenchments, 
they repulsed the allies, and were now, in their turn, enabled to act upon the 
offensive. A succession of severe and obstinate fights took place from the 
5th to the 12th of June, on which day the decisive battle of Friedland was 
fought. This hard-contested action lasted from the dawn of day to the 
middle of night. The Russians fought with great bravery, and the advantage 
was decidedly on their side ; but in their elation they neglected to exercise 
that caution which shoidd always be observed, even by a conqueror. Thus, 
towards the afternoon, the divisions under Ney and Victor, together with 
Bonaparte’s guard, marched into the field, and the fate of this sanguinary 
day was at once decided ; the Russians were overthrown on all sides, and 
retreating across the river Alle they fell back upon their own fron- tiers and 
gained the river Niemen. On the 19th of June Napoleon took and entered 
Tilsit, the last of the Prussian towns, and on the 16th of the same month his 
army took possession of Konigsberg. 


A conference now took place between the emperors of France and Russia, 
on a raft erected on the river Niemen, at which a peace was speedily agreed 
upon, the dismemberment of Prussia was decided, and a compact for 
mutual 
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support in the relations of Europe was concluded for a fixed period. Napo- 
leon, always so hapi)y in the employment of cunning and specious 
language, of which he was a ])erfect master, succeeded this time, likewise, 
in persuading the emperor Alexander that his sole object was the 
pacification of the Conti- nent; whilst all his plans were uniquely directed 
towards protecting the coasts against the insolent arrogance of the English 
nation and to secure eventually the free dominion of the seas. II(( then 
pretended that his chief desire was to form a bond of lasting friendship with 
Russia, in order that, both united, they might be enabled to establish the 
prosperity and happiness of Europe, inas- much as then, without their 
concurrence, no war could arise. 


Accordingly, in this peace, Cattaro, Ragusa, and the Seven Islands (of the 
Ionian seas) were given up to France by Russia, who received in return, as 
compensation, large tracts of land, together with four hundred thousand 
sub- jects belonging to Prussian Poland; whilst Frederick William, who was 
scarcely able to call any part of his kingdom his own, was forced to submit 
to the most degrading and painful sacrifices, and ceded eventually the 
moiety of his possessions with fixe million subjects, including, amongst the 
rest, the city of Dantzic, which was now declared a free city, and the Polish 
territory, which was changed into a grand duchy of Warsaw, of which the 
king of Sax- ony was chosen grand duke. Thus Frederick Augustus, who had 
declared himself a neutral power three days after the battle of Jena, and 
soon after- wards joined in alliance with France, was now king of Saxony 
and a member of the confederation of the Rhine. 


In addition to all this, Prussia lost the whole of her territories between the 
Elbe and the Rhine, the greater part of which Bonaparte converted into a 
new kingdom, Westphalia, which he gave to his youngest brother, Jerome ; 
to which he added a portion of Hanover, the duchy of Brunswick, because 
its duke had been leader of the Prussian army, and the principality of 
Hesse- Cassel. Thus the terrible ban was now at once pronounced and 
executed against the iiouse of Hesse, namely, that it should cease to reign, 
for having, as he said, always shown itself inimical to France, and for 
having further, in this war with Prussia, maintained so equivocal a 
position. Such was termed the neutrality” which Hesse had so strictly 
observed of her own accord through the war. The entire country was 
forthwith invaded and conquered, and the elector driven from his capital 
and made a fugitive ; whilst the new king, a complete stranger, entered its 
gates in triumph followed by a train of French officials, and, to the shame 
of Germany, mounted the throne of this ancient princely family, the 
descendants of the Saxons and Chatti. 


King Frederick William wiis now left with only a small portion of his states 
and his subjects, yet in the latter ho found himself surrounded by a firm and 
devoted body of men ; whilst he had the additional gratification of know- 
ing that at least three of his fortified cities in Prussia, Kolborg, Graudenz, 
and Pillau, bravely refused to accept terms of surrender from the enoniy, 
and that two others in Silesia, Kosel and Glatz, likewise nuiintained a 


suc<'es,sful de- fence. Graudenz was commanded by a veteran. General 
Courbii/ve, who, when summoned to surrender by the French who 
represented to him that the king had now lost his kingdom and had crossed 
the Niemen, replied : " Well, then, I wiU be king in Graudenz." 


The king had placed Kolberg under the command of Colonel Gneisenau, 
well assured beforehand that in him he sent a pillar of strength to that city. 
In addition to this, a free corps of light hussars had been fonned in the 
neigh- bourhood, under the sanction of tlie king, by a heroic young officer, 
Lieutenant Schill, assisted by others of equally daring character, which 
continually har- assed and fell upon the enemy’s troops everywhere 
around.* Slight balm this, however, for the wounds of humiliated, almost 
annihilated, Prussia. 


298 THE HISTOET OF MODEEN GEEMAJSTY 
[1776-1793 A.D.] QUEEN LtriSE 


In this dark hour of Prussian history no one showed greater steadfastness 
and devotion than the beautiful queen Luise who had taken a prominent 
part in the negotiations for peace, and had endeavoured, though in vain, to 
induce Napoleon to moderate his demands. Even now, almost a century 
after her death, the enthusiasm of the admiration she roused in her 
contemporaries still survives to an extraordinary degree, and with a 
freshness of which the hosts of spring flowers annually displayed around 
her statue in the Thiergartea of Berlin, on the anni'ersary of her birth, are 
alike the type and the witness.” 


The princess Luise of Mecklenburg was the daughter of the duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, who was governor for the king of England in Hanover ; 
and in Hanover Luise was born in 1776. She was only in her sixth year 
(1782) when she lost her mother. Later on her father quitted the English 
service and went to Darmstadt, where Luise was handed over for further 
education and instruction to her grandmother, Marie Luise Albertine, 
widow of Prince George William of Darmstadt. In the spring of the year 
1793 Luise and her sister Friederike on their way back to Darmstadt from 
Hildburghausen came to Frankfort, which King Frederick William II with 
the crown prince and Prince Ludwig had made their winter quarters diu- 


ing the French campaign. The sisters, in accordance with their own desire, 
were presented to the Prussian king and in the evening wished to continue 
their journey to Darmstadt, but remained because the king had invited them 
to dinner. At the moment of Luise’s entrance Frederick William III, without 
suspecting that this was his first meeting with his future wife, was 
enchanted with her beauty. This im- pression was increased on a nearer 
acquaintance, and on the 24th of April, 1793, the betrothal of the two 
princesses to the two Prussian princes took place. The marriage ceremony 
was performed at Berlin on the following Christmas Eve. 


Concerning the extraordinary beauty of Queen Luise there is but one opin- 
ion amongst her contemporaries. It was a beauty of expression, which is 
more enchanting than that of the features. She had speaking eyes, which 
betrayed the keenest feeling and the most susceptible imagination. This live- 
liness of feeling and fancy lent her her whole charm. She was one of those 
women by whom all other women as well as all men are irresistibly 
bewitched. Goethe, master in the description of female beauty and grace, 
saw the two princesses in the train of the grand duke of Weimar on the 29th 
of May, 1703, in the camp at the siege of Mainz, and records the following 
recollection : “Penned in my tent, I could watch the ladies closely and 
unseen as they went up and down, passing close by, and truly these two 
young princesses must be regarded as heavenly appearances whose 
impression on me as well as on others will never fade.” 


In Queen Luise, the purely human was blended with the noble and the 
princely to an extent which is rare ; she was not only a woman who won all 
hearts by the graciousness of her nature, but she was also complete mistress 
of the art of representation [or of impressing others by a royal demeanour] 
and in this was most successful in aiding the king. The king cared little for 
effect G€” it was opposed to his natural inclination ; he was sparing of 
words, generally expressing himself as shortly as possible, and employed a 
disjointed manner of speech, using only the most necessary syllables. The 
queen was conse- quently left to do the honours of the coiu’t, and she knew 
how to fulfil this duty in the most dignified fashion. 


On a clear, fresh winter morning, Simday the 22nd of December, 1793, the 
queen, then seventeen years old, made as crown princess her formal entry 


into 
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Berlin with full display. The impression which Luise made, from the mo- 
ment when she was drawn through the crowds of people surging through 
tlie gaily decorated streets of the capital, surpassed all expectations; it was 
in- creased at the nuptial ceremony where, in the spacious apartments near 
the Eittersaal, all classes of the people were admitted; and it was 
maintained iu its full strength until her death in the year 1810. Queen Luise 
won for her- self a popularity such as has been the portion of few queens. 
Everyt hing wsis a source of happiness to her ingenuous and artless nature, 
and it won for her a sympathy and love which ever remained fresh in the 
hearts of all classes. It was her happy family life which especially brought 
her near to the people and its family life. 


Queen Luise as a Political Influence 


In the war of 1806 the most energetic person in the Prussian headquarters 
was Queen Luise. At Eifurt, Gentz had a conversation with her which lasted 
three quarters of an liour. She said to him: “God knows I have never been 
cousidted on public affairs nor have ever striven to that end. If I had been 
asked I would â€” I confess it openly â€” have voted for war, for I believed 
that it was necessary. But I was firmly convinced that the great means of 
salvation lay only in the closest union of all those who can be found who 
boast of the German name. I always regarded the aid of EuvSsia as a last 
resource.” The queen spoke with a precision, independence, and energy 
which would have been marvellous in a man ; and yet through all she 
showed herself so full of deep feeling that no one could forget for a moment 
that it was a woman’s courage to which admiration was to be paid. 


Until the day before the battle of Jena, Luise remained at the king’s side 
both in the headquarters at Erfurt and during his stay in Weimar. She drove 
with him in a closed carriage followed by twenty others, amongst the 
troops, cannon, and gun-carriages. Not until the battle day did she quit the 
army. During the negotiations at Tilsit (June, 1S07) Luise presented herself 


in that town that she might if possible ameliorate the fate of Prussia. 
Talleyrand had dreaded her arrival and had endfa\oured to prevent it. Even 
Napoleon was affected by the queen’s graciousncss and hastened the 
conclusion of the peace in order that the regard with which Luise inspired 
him might not induce him, in spite of himself, to show a leniency which he 
judged to be impolitic. 


Again at Erfurt (in 1808) Luise made an attempt to persuade Napoleon to 
restore at least Magdeburg. She appeared before Napoleon in Erfurt, peti- 
tioning him, so she said, not as queen but as the mother of her people. 
Napo- leon sent her by way of an unfavom-able answer the map of Silesia 
encircled by a golden chain to which was attached a golden heart. 


The cruel misfortune which Prussia passed through was the bridge to a 
glorious revival ; the royal family, crushed by the blows of fate, learned to 
see with their own eyes. By bitter experience they won the conviction that 
the foundations on which the Prussian state had su]i])Qrl(‘d itself were 
rotten to the core, and that a thorough renovation had licruijii- 
indisiiciisable. 


Queen Luise wrote from Konigsberg to her father : ” It becomes clearer 
and clearer to me that evei-ything must have happened as it did. The divine 
fore- sight is unmistakably introducing new conditions into the world, and a 
new order of things is to be brought about, for the old has outlived its day. 
We have reposed on the laurels of Frederick the Great, who, the master of a 
new century, created a new epoch. We have not progressed with it, and it 
has consequently outstripped us. We can learn much from him. It were a 
crime to say, God is with the French emperor ; but he is manifestly an inst 
ru- ment in the hand of the Almighty to bury out of sight the old order, 
which has no further purpose. I do not believe that the emperor Napoleon 
Bona- 
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parte is firm and secure on what at present is so dazzling a throne. Only 
truth and justice are steadfast and at rest; he is politic, that is cunning, and 


he guides himself, not according to the eternal laws but according to cir- 
cumstances as they are just now. Consequently he stains his rule with much 
injustice. He is blinded by his good fortune and he thinks he can do any- 
thing. Thus he is wholly without moderation, and he who cannot observe 
self-restraint loses his balance and falls. I believe steadfastly in God and 
therefore also in a moral ordering of the world. This I do not see in the 
reigu of violence, and so I entertain the hope that better days will succeed 
the present evil ones. ” 


Queen Lniso died without having seen the morning of freedom. On a visit to 
her falluT at Strelitz she was suddenly seized with an illness, and died at the 
castle of Jlohenzieritz on the 19th of July, 1810, at the early age of thirty- 
five years. The corpse was taken for burial to the cathedral of Berlin and 
theu to Charlottenburg, on the 23rd of December, the sixteenth anniversary 
of her entry into Berlin. But this melancholy death was also to contribute to 
the restoration of Prussia. The hatred against Napoleon, “the evil princi- 
ple ” as the queen had called him, and against the French domination was 
aug- mented by this event to an incredible degree. The people firmly 
believed that grief over that domination had broken the queen’s heart, and 
pilgrimages were made to her grave at Charlottenburg as to the grave of a 
saint.” 


SCHAENHORST AND HIS COLLABORATORS 


Scharnhorst had long been recognised as the first writer on military topics 
and the best scholar among German officers, and in addition to this he had 
acquired, during a lifetime of vicissitudes, a vast fund of practical 
experience. He had been through every branch of the service ; he had held 
appointments on the staff and in institutions for military training. At the 
outset of his professional studies, in the military academy at Wilhelmstein, 
he had made the acquaintance of the famous little model corps which that 
able old com- mander. Count WUhelm of Biickeburg, had formed of all the 
young men ca- pable of bearing arms in his little dominions. Afterwards, as 
a Hanoverian officer on the Netherlands theatre of war, he had become 
intimately acquaint- ed with the English army, which retained more of the 
old mercenary character than any other European force. 


He had taken the field against the raw levies of the republic and against the 
well-drilled conscript army of Napoleon, and in the war of 1806 he had 
been near enough to the chief command to perceive clearly the defects of 
the army Frederick had created and the ultimate causes of its overthrow. 
The stiff, soldierly bearing which the king liked to see in his officers was 
foreign to the temperament of the simple low-Saxon. He used to go about 
plainly, almost carelessly dressed, his head bent, his dreamy vision turned 
inwards upon his own thoughts. His hair fell in disorder over his forehead, 
his speech was soft and slow. In Hanover he might ofteu be seen tapping in 
per- son at the bakers’ doors, and then contentedly sitting down with his 
wife and children to an out-door supper under the trees of the Elleuriede. 
Such he was all his life, simple and unostentatious in all things. The simple 
direct- ness of thought and expression in his private correspondence recall 
the men of antiquity ; in his writings the substance is everything, the form 
nothing to him. And yet the superiority of a powerful, creative, and 
absolutely inde- pendent intellect, and the nobility of a moral character free 
from any taint of selfishness, invested this homely man with a charm of 
natural majesty, which repelled base souls and slowly and surely attracted 
the noble. His daughter, 
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Couutess Julie Dohua, owed everythiuR to her early-widowed father, and 
she was styled a queen amoug women and received into the highest society 
as into her rightful sphere. 


The general’s calm temper made him more acceptable to the king than Stein 
with liis exciting and excitable spirit; he admitted no other counsellor to so 
close an intimacy. And Scharuhorst repaid the confidence of his royal friend 
with an unbounded devotion ; he would have felt it base to remember past 
errors at such a time; he admired the unhappy monarch’s fortitude, nor did 
his loyalty ever falter, even when the impatient patriotism of many of his 
friends made them distrustful of so discreet a prince. A genuine low- 
German in spirit, nature had made him modest, silent, and reserved, so 
much so that praise seemed to him almost an affront, and an endearing 
epithet a desecration of friendship. Then experience had brought him by a 
rough road, ever through hostile ranks: in Hanover the plebeian had to 
combat the jealousy of the nobles; in Prussia the progressive leader had to 
wrestle with the opinion- ativenoss of the generals of the old school. And 
now, when the confidence of the king and the unanimous voice of the army 
had ])laced him at the head of military affairs, for live long years he had to 
ply the plotter’s darkling trade, and arm for the struggle for liberty under 
the eyes of the foe. Thus he learned to command every word and look, and 
the simple-minded man who disdained to resort to artifice for his own 
advantage became for his country’s sake a master of the arts of 
dissimulation, skilled in the ways of men, subtle, inscru- table. His rapid 
searching glance read the new-comer’s thoughts in his eyes, and if it were a 
question of keeping the king’s counsel he would lure friend and foe by 
shadowy hints on a false scent. Among the officers the saying went that his 
mind was as full of wrinkles as his face ; he put them in mind of that 
William of Orange, who, in like case, had warily and silently made ready 
for war with the empire of Spain. Like the prince of Orange, too, 
Scharnhorst carried deep in his inmost soul the hero’s strong passion and 
de- light in battle, and by these qualities he had won in the late war the 
friendship of Bliicher, himself a man of deeds. He did not know what fear 
was; he would not know how madly panic may work after a defeat ; in 
courts-martial his sentence was ever the sternest; he was merciless to 
cowardice and treach- ery. Probably no one tasted the bitterness of the 
times with such fiery keen- ness as did this silent man ; day and night he 
was tortured by the thought of his country’s shame. All men approached him 
with deference, for they in- stinctively felt that he carried the future of the 
army in his brain. 


Of the men who seconded him in the work of army reorganisation, four 
became, as it were, his spiritual heirs, each receiving a portion of the great 
endowments of their chief G€” the heaven-born commanders, Gneisenau 
and Grolman, Boyen the organiser, and Clausewitz the scholar ; four men 
of one spirit with Scharnhorst, poor, simple, hardy, serving the cause 
without a thought of self; for all their outspokenness genuinely modest at 
heart, as is natural to able soldiers. For the solitary labours of the artist or 
scholar may easily lead a man away into vanity, while the soldier acts only 
as a member of a vast whole, and has no power to show what is in him 
unless inscrutable destiny lead him at the right hour to the right spot. 
Gneisenau, over-modest, speaks of himself as a pygmy in comparison with 
the giant Scharnhorst. He lacked the solid erudition of his chief, and, like 
many men of action, he felt the gaps in his knowledge as defects in his 
intelligence. On the other hand, he possessed a far greater measure of the 
inspiring confidence of lieroic na- tures, the joyous fatalism which makes a 
great general. How proudly and confidently did he spread his sails when, 
after the \ agarics of a passionate youth and the protracted dreary calm of 
subaltern employment, he reached the high seas of life. He set about any 
task that fortune designed him, with a 
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happy levity ; as an infantry officer he unhesitatingly undertook the 
command of engineers and the superintendence of fortifications. While 
Scharnhorst was deliberately weighing the perils of the coming day, 
Gneisenau’s soul was on fire with eager anticipation of the hour of revolt, 
and he made even fools gladly welcome if only they would lend a hand in 
the great conspiracy. 


Grolmau was a kindred spirit, high-souled, clear-headed, and joyous ; 
made to delight in the din of battle and boldly to seize the advantage of the 
Ileeting moment, but destined to undergo the hardship of a soldier’s lot and 
never to take the foremost place. 


The one who in manner bore most resemblance to his chief was Boyen, a 
grave, reserved man from east Prussia, who had sat at the feet of Kant and 


IKDEPENDENCE 


If ever praise was deserved by any soldier-patriot, it was earned by the 
noble-minded Judas Maccabteus. His sphere of action did not place nations 
at his feet, or give him an opportunity of marshalling myriads ; yet, mak-ing 
a proper estimate of his small resources and his great achievements, the 
Hebrew hero, during the six years of his martial career, will not be 
disparaged, when placed in comparison with any warrior whose deeds have 
been heralded by history, or formed the theme of poetic inspiration. 


After the death of Judas, the apostate Jews, under the protection of the 
Syrians, again recovered strength, and were placed by the Syrian general in 
possession of all offices of trust throughout the country ; while, at the same 
time, no mercy was shown by Bacchides to any one who was known to 
have been a follower of Judas. In this crisis those who still adhered to the 
worship of Jehovah, and were willing to hazard their lives in his cause, 
gathered themselves together, and made Jonathan, the youngest brother of 
Judas, their captain. Under his command they withdrew to the wilderness. 
Bacchides retired to Antioch, and the Jews had two years of tranquillity. 


Jonathan and his friends did their utmost during this interval to strengthen 
their cause and increase their numbers, until they had become so 
formidable, that the apostate Jews sent to inform Demetrius, king of Syria, 
of their growing strength, and to invite him to cut them off. Bacchides was 
accordingly sent again into Judea with his army ; but Jonathan, having 
discovered the design of the apostate Jews to seize his person, and deliver 
him up to the Syrian general, had fifty of the principal conspirators put to 
death. This prevented the others from attempting anything. The forces of 
Jonathan did not enable him to meet Bacchides in the field. He therefore 
retired to Bethbasi, a fortified place in the wilderness, which he repaired, 
and put into such a posture of defence, that the utmost efforts of the Syrians 
could not reduce it. Bacchides, enraged at his failure, raised the siege, and 
in his wrath put to death many of those Jews who had invited him to 
undertake this disastrous campaign. On his retiring from Bethbasi, Jonathan 
sent an embassy after him, with proposals of peace, which were accepted, 
and sworn to by both parties. 


Krause, and as a poet had i/articipated eagerly in the literary activity of the 
new age. Fiery eyes under bushy brows alone betrayed the impetuous 
daring that slumbered in the breast of the simple, taciturn man. In his quiet 
fashion he worked out and perfected Scharuhorst’s ideas of organisation, 
and after the wars it was he who gave the new national army its permanent 
constitu- tion. 


Lastly, Carl von Clausewitz, the youngest of this group of friends, was 
beyond the rest Scharuhorst’s intimate and disciple, profoundly versed in 
the modern scientific theories of warfare with which the latter occupied 
himself. These Von Clausewitz substMinently olaboi’ated on his own 
account, and insured for the art of war a place aiinMii;’ jiolitical scicnct’s 
by a series of works which in literary style far surpass Sclianiliojst’s own 
writings. A man of powerfid scientific mind, a master of historical analysis, 
he was perhaps too critical and reflective to grasp the flying chance of 
battle as boldly as Gneisenau ; yet he was by no means a mere bookworm, 
but a callable and valiant soldier, mark- ing the turmoil of life with 
intelligent obsei’vation. He had been a prisoner of war, and at this time had 
just returned from sharing the captivity of Prince Augustus. In France his 
love for the youthful sincerity and vigour of the German race had risen to 
the pitch of enthusiasm, and he had brought home the fii-ni conviction that 
at bottom the French were as unwarlike a people as in the old times of the 
Huguenot wars, when they had trembled before the German Landsquencts 
and Beitres. How should the ingrained character of a people change in ten 
years â€” or how should the vanquished of a hundred fights rule 
permanently over an armed Germany ? 


THE REOEGANISATION OF THE ARMY 


Such were the resources with which the king undertook the work of resto- 
ration. The whole army was reconstructed. Of the old army of Frederick 
there remained ouly six brigades â€” two from Silesia, two from east 
Prussia, one apiece from Pomerauia and Brandenburg. And this was the 
sheet-anchor of the hopes of Germany. The cue was dropped ; the troops 
were supplied with more suitable weajions and clothing ; evolutions on 
parade gave place to the strenuous labour of service in the field. Fresh 
stores of all sorts had to belaid in, for Napoleon’s marshals had carried out 


the work of plunder so thoroughly that at one time the gunnery practice of 
the Silesian artillery had to be postponed for months for lack of 
ammunition. A commission was ap- pointed to inquire into the conduct of 
each individual officer, and the guilty and the suspect were ruthlessly 
dismissed. 


The fundamental idea of all the reforms was that henceforth the army 
should be the nation in arms, a national force to which every man capable 
of bearing arms should belong. Recruiting was abolished, the enlistment of 
for- eigners forbidden, and ouly a few volunteers of German blood were 
admitted. 
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b(gaii with the statement tiiat in future all German subjects, even young 
men of the ui)per classes, were to serve as private soldiers, and based on 
this dec- laration the necessity for milder treatment of the rank and file. All 
thinking ofiBcers were at one on the iindesirability of the old exemptions 
from military service. The principle of a nniversiil obligation to act on the 
defensive had been advocated, e\en before the war, by IJoyen, Lossau, and 
other officers, and maturely consid(U-ed by the king; during the ill-starred 
campaign it had silently gained ground, and by this time it w:is jdain to all 
intelligent soldiers that if the nnetjual struggle were to be resumed it could 
be done only by call- ing the whole si length of the nation to arms. 


Imnicdiutcly alter the conclnsiou of peace Bliicher had begged his friend 
Scharnhorst to “take thought for a national army; no one must be exempted 
â€” it mnst be a disgrace to a man not to have served.” From his cai)tivity 
Prince Augustus sent a project for the reconstruction of the army, in which 
the universal duty of acting on the defensive stood forth conspicuously as 
the guiding principle. But Scharnhorst knew what most of his 
contemporaries had quite forgotten, namely, that this woidd be a mere 
revival of the ancient Prussian principle. He reminded the king that his 
ancestor, Frederick Wil- liam I, had been the lirst European ruler to 
introduce universal conscription, that in old times this principle had made 


Prussia great, and that it had been merely borrowed by Prance and Austria. 
Now it seemed desirable to return to the old Prussian system and make 
short work of the abuse of exemption ; by this means alone was it possible 
to create a standing army and to maintain it permanently at the same level. 
Scharnhorst began his draught scheme for the formation of an army reserve 
in almost the exact words of the old soldier- king: “All dwellers in the state 
are born defenders of the same.” * 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF STEIN; THE EMANCIPATING EDICT. 


But the reforms did not stop with the efforts of Scharnhorst. About the king 
gathered other ‘G€“aliant, loyal, and great-souled men, Humboldt, Niebuhr, 
Stagemann, Boyen, Morgenbesser, Schou G€” who can tell all their names? 
Well may we say of them what was said of the soldiers of the Prussian army 
of liberation by a gallant cont(‘m])orary : “It was a grand time, when a 
hand- ful of noble men joined in nolile fellowship by God’s good providence 
and the inspiration of their own hearts, for the purpose of saving and 
liberating their country. ” 


By these virtues of lofty self-denial and patriotism the new Prussia was built 
up. They tirst gave room for the active exercise of that knowledge, which, 
but for them, would have served only to nourish disaffection and acri- 
monious strife ; they employed the progressive impulses of the young men, 
so long kept in check by the dead weight of circumstances and the 
mechanical traditions of jinblic life, in behalf of that devotion to duty which 
had been aroused by the teaching of Kant, and stirred that moral 
indignation against abuses taught by Fichte. A saviour was found in 
Freiherr vom Stein ; those who gathered about him found in him their 
leader, their centre of agreement. His fearless hand at the helm set the 
drifting ship of Prussia on a new (course ; his aim was, through Prussia to 
save Germany. He first taught Prussia, then at the lowest point of 
humiliation, to look far beyond the old dynastic and cabinet policy, to one 
that should be national and German. Annihilated as a power, she began to 
lay afresh her foundations as a state. He first taught the people of Prussia 
to feel that they were a nsition G€” that they were German. With him began 
that great metamorphosis of all the internal affairs of tJie state which we 
may style the first attempt to combine civil liberty, such lib- 
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erty as Englaud had preserved, with the political energy geuerated by the 
French Revolution, or, to speak more exactly, to supplement the sovereign 
authority of the throne by the political enfranchisement of the people ; to 
con- ceive and outwardly realise the state in the truth of its moral function, 
and 


upon this foundation to base its historic significance.^ 


The name of Stein will forever be most closely linked in the public mind 
with the publication on October 9th, 1807 â€” five days after he had been 
intrusted by Fred- erick William with the post of chief min- isterâ€” of the 
edict of emancipation, of which Seeley,” Stein’s great biographer, truly says 
that it was “the most compre- hensive measure ever jiassed in Prussia, 
affectiug every class and the whole frame- work of society.” As a matter of 
fact, as Seeley points out, the edict was not the work of Stein, nor was he 
even the origina- tor of the reforms therein enacted. ” The G—s ‘ popular 
mind, ” says Seeley, ” attributes to 


/ â- -^the unassisted intelligence and will of a 


single author what was necessarily the joint work of many. Stein has 
obtained a popular fame to which he has little right, but which partly 
compensates for much unjust neglect. While his leal life and actions have 
been little known, he has gained a sort of legen- dary reputation, and has 
been credited with all the judgment, technical skill, and wisdom implied in 
the framing of a law which has revolutionised a country. His admirers need 
not hesitate for a moment to disown for him all such ungrounded 
pretensions. Before the emancipation edict reached his hands it was almost 
complete, and we may distinguish two agents by which it had been made 
so.” These two agents were first, the Zeitgeist (The Spirit of the Age), by 


which Seeley designates the sum of iutlueuce of the humanitarian and 
economic writers of the eighteenth century ; and secondly, and more 
directly, the Immediate Commission of state counsellors appointed in the pi- 
e- ceding April, and including such eminent statesmen and jurists as Schon, 
Stagemauu, and Niebuhr. But although the edict as published was largely 
the result of their deliberations. Stein’s part in the actual achievement of the 
reforms was certainly not less than theirs. In addition to an important 
alteration in the phraseology of the edict, which extended its provisions to 
all the provinces of Prussia, Stein more than any other man was responsible 
for its actual promulgation. Seeley compares his share in the passage of the 
edict to that of Lord Grey in England in the passage of the Reform Bill, for 
just as Lord Grey had to convince a parliament and a people, so StA«in had 
to inspire with courage a king and his counsellors.” When Hardenberg and 
Altensteiu and the commission recommended these reforms, they did so with 
the knowl- edge that Stein was at hand to carry them out. Hardenberg’s 
recommenda- tion proceeded avowedly upon the assumption that Stein was 
to be minister, and we cannot even be sure that he would himself have had 
the courage to attempt what he felt sure Stein would not shrink from. Much 
more may we doubt whether the king would have borne the weight of such 
responsibility unsupported, or supported by a common minister.” In a word, 
says Seeley, this is peculiarly an instance where we must not confound the 
re- forming legislator with the jurist aud parliamentary draughtsman. In 
this 
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transition of Prussia the inventiveness, or originality, or technical skill of 
Schou and his colleagues is not so much to be honoured as the “massive 
cour- age” of a man like Stein, “that moves freely under responsibility and 
lightens the burden of responsibility for all around.” 


But the edict of October 9th, 1807, was far more than an emancipating 
edict. Its aim was indeed threefold. Not only did it abolish personal seif- 
dom iu the Prussian monarchy, but it removed the princii)al restrictions that 
interfered with the free traffic in land, ” the abolition of caste iu land,” as 
Seeley calls it, and furthermore, and not by any means of least importance, 


it granlied to every noble, citizen, and peasant, the right of free choice of 
occu- pation. These last two provisions, Seeley says without exaggeration, 
were a sort of Magna Charta to the Prussians. 


Stein’s ministry lasted little more than a year. In this period, he co- operated 
zealously with Scharnhorst in the reconstruction of the army, iusti- tuted 
extensive financial and administrative reforms, and i‘repared the way for a 
complete reorganisatiou of the political framework of the Pi’ussiau states 
on a largely representative basis.” 


In August, ISOS, an article on the text of an intercepted letter written by 
Stein to Prince vou Wittgenstein â€” in which he spoke of the disaffection 
that grew from day to day iu Germany, of combinations iu Hesse and 
Westphalia, and of the plans of 1807, which might now be revived â€” 
appeared in the Moiii- teur and concluded with the words: “The king of 
Prussia is to be pitied for having ministers distinguished equally for 
clumsiuess and perversity.” By the end of November, and before Napoleon’s 
notorious proscription appeared with the phrase, ‘Lenomme Stein voulant 
exciter dcs troubles en Allemagne,” Stein had sent in his resignation, after 
publishing a statement of the main principles of his political administration 
iu the Sendschreibung an die oherde Vcrwultungshelwrde Preussrns vom SIf 
November, 1S08 [Letter addressed to the supreme administiative body of 
Prussia ou November 24th, 1808], which became famous under the title of 
his “political testament.” An interval of a year and a half elapsed before 
Napoleon, after once more con- quering Austria, assented to the 
appointment of Hardenberg to the office of chancellor, and on the 6th of 
June, 1810, the latter undertook the direction of the state. 


HARDENBERG AS CHANCELLOR (1810 A.D.) 


Men may say that he continued to guide it in the spirit of Stein, but how 
should he, a skilful diplomatist of the old school, a master of finance and 
ad- ministration, a cultivated and fastidious man of the world, walk in the 
same ways as the harsh, energetic, intellectual giant, filled with the i)ride 
and wrath of patriotism’? Both of these men, if we may trust those who 
knew them well, exercised a singular fascination over those about them â€” 
Steiu by the force of a strong character of moral grandeur and beauty 
together Avith the insijiring power of great ideas ; Hardenberg by the 


charm of real kindliness, the tran- quillity and gentleness of his cheerful 
glance, his confidence in the best possi- ble management, the greatest 
possible advancement. No doubt many of their measures presented a certain 
analogy, but they arose from completely difl’ercnt views of human affairs, of 
principles, and of purposes. Hardenberg, we may freely confess, was iu all 
things inclined to the purely rationalistic and ad- ministrative conception of 
the state, which was the source of so many con- temporary experiments 
both iu Germany and beyond it; ouly, being of a less imperious temper than 
Moutgekis for instance, and by nature cautious and forbearing, he gave 
way to anything that did not run directly counter to him and respected 
everything which could be made to serve his own schemes, or more 
correctly speaking to meet the demands of circumstances as they arose. 
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He never set himself iu sharp opposition to the spirit which Stein had 
awakened iu Prussia, and of which he was the representative ; on the con- 
trary he kept on good terms with it and made use of it. And on the other 
hand it might be argued that all the divergencies from Stein’s policy intro- 
duced by Hardenberg were concessions to the needs of the moment, 
sacrifices for the sake of speedier attainment of the great end all meu had in 
\aew ; that the salvation of the Prussian name was due to Hardenberg’s 
superior prudence, while Stein’s inconsiderate violence might possibly have 
hurried it to irre- trievable ruin ; that Hardenberg rather supplemented 
than superseded Stein, by resolutely enlarging on the forms of civil liberty 
and administrative or- ganisation for which Stein had prepared the way. But 
what he accomplished in this respect, though of great and vital importance, 
was merely an imitation of what had already been accomplished elsewhere ; 
while something quite dif- ferent, new, and prophetic was involved in the 
very elements of Stein’s policy G€” nothing less indeed than the first lucid 
glimpse of the great vocation in which Prussia was to find scope for her 
energies and aims for her future ; a lesson she will never unlearn nor need 
to learn again. 


The thing to be done was to bring the civil liberty of England and the po- 
litical energy to which the Revolution had given birth into positive 
combina- tion. Of the peoples of the British Empire, how few had a share iu 
the gov- ernment, how many “in pitiable dissonance” were the subjects of 
joint-stock companies, oppressed on account of their religious opinions G€” 
mere slaves! Again, the Revolution had pronounced sentence of death on 
class differences, had fused the people into a homogeneous mass, and 
proclaimed its sovereign- ty ; but while the French imagined that the 
character of the state and the guarantee of its political soundness were to 
be sought for mechanically by the division of power, France had merely 
shaken off the autocracy of the legisla- tive authority to fall under that of 
the executive, and under the one as under the other remained destitute of 
civil liberty and of any moral existence apart from the state. 


How should it be with Prussia? “The thing to be done,” says the Letter, ” is 
to put an end to the discord which prevails amongst the people, to abolish 
the internecine strife of class against class which is the source of our 
unhap- piness, and to secure by law the possibility that every man may 
freely devel- op his powers in a moral direction, and in this fashion compel 
the people to love their king and country with a love which will gladly 
sacrifice life and living for their sake.” J 


THE EFFORTS OF SCHILL AND BRUNSWICK (1809 A.D.) 


Although Prussia had left Austria unsuccoured during the war of 1809, 
many of her subjects were animated with a desire to aid their Austrian 
breth- ren. Schill, unable to restrain his impetuosity, quitted Berlin on the 
28th of April for that purpose, with his regiment of hussars. His conduct, 
although condemned by a sentence of the com-t-martial, was universally 
applauded. Dornberg, an officer of the guard of Jerome, king of Westphalia, 
revolted simultaneously in Hesse, but was betrayed by a false friend at the 
moment in which Jerome’s person was to have been seized, and was 
compelled to fly for his life. Schill merely advanced as far as Wittenberg 
and Halberstadt, was again driven northwards to Wismar, and finally to 
Stralsund, by the superior forces of Westphalia and Holland. In a bloody 
street fight at Stralsund he split the head of General Carteret, the Dutch 
commander, and was himself killed by a cannon-ball. Thus fell this young 


hero, true to his motto, “Better a terrible end than endless terror.” The 
Dutch cut off his head, preserved it 
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in spirits of wine, iuul plat’od it piihlic-ly in tlic Leydcn library, where it re- 
mained until 1S.S7, when it was hnrieil at Brniiswick in the jj-ravt’ ol’ his 
faith- ful followers. Five hundred of his men, under Lieutenant Brunow, 
escaped by forcing their way thi(jut;h the enemy. 


Of the prisoners taken on this occasion, eleven officers were, by Napoleon’s 
command. shot at Vesel, fourteen subalterns and soldiei’s at Brunswick ; the rest, about six 
3 


hundred in number, were sent in chains to Touhm and con- demned to tlu < alleys Dornberjj x 
; ; : 


lied to England. Katt, another ])atriot, assembled a nund)erof veterans at 
Stendal and advanced as far as Magdeburg, but was compelled to llee to 
the Brunswickcrs in Bohenna. 


Frederick William, A«luke of Brunswick, the son of the hapless duke Fer- 
dinand, had quitted Ols, his sole possession, for Bohemia, where he had 
col- lected a force two thousand strong G€” known as the black 
Brunswickers on account of the colour of their uniform and the death’s head 
on their helmets G€” with which he resolved to revenge his father’s death. 
Victorious in petty engagements over the Saxons at Zittau and over the 
French uiidei- Junot at Berueck, he refused to recognise the armistice 
between Austria and France, and, fighting his way through the enemy, 
surprised Leipsic by night and there provided himself with ammunition and 
stores. He was awaited at Hal- berstadt by the Westphalians under 
Wellingerode, whom, notwithstanding their numerical superiority, he 
completely defeated during the night of the 30th of July. Two days later he 
was attacked in Brunswick by an enemy three times his superior, the 
Westphalians under Eeubel, who advanced from Celle whilst the Saxons 
and Dutch pursued him from Erfurt. Aided by his brave citizens, many of 
whom followed his fortunes, he was again victorious and was enabled by a 
speedy retreat, in which he broke down all the bridges to his rear, to escape 
to Elsfleth, whence he sailed to England. 


In 1810 Naxjoleon annexed Holland and East Friesland “as alluvial lands” 
to France. His brother Louis, who had vainly laboured for the welfare of 
Holland, selected a foreign residence and scornfully refused to accept the 
jx’n- siou settled upon him by Napoleon. Lower Saxony, as far as the Baltic, 
the principalities of Oldenburg, Salm, and Arenberg, the Hanse towns, 
Ham- burg, Bremen, and Liibeck, were, together with a portion of the 
kingdom of Westphalia, also incorporated by Napoleon with France, under 
pretext of putting a stop to the contraband trade carried on along those 
coasts, more par- ticularly from the island of Helgoland. He openly aimed 
at converting the Germans â€” and they certainly discovered little 
disinclination to the metamor- phosisâ€” into Frenchmen. 


GERMAN TROOPS AID IN NAPOLEON’S RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN (1812 
A.D.) 


In the spring of 1812 Napoleon, after leaving a sufficient force to prose- 
cute the war with activity in Spain and to guard France, Italy, and 
Germany, led half a million men to the Russian frontiers. Before taking the 
field he convoked all the princes of Germany to Diesdeu, where he tieated 
them with such extreme insolence as even to revolt h’s most favoui’ed and 
warmest par- tisans. Tears were seen to start in ladies’ eyes, whilst men bit 
their lips with rage at the petty humiliations and affronts heaped on them by 
their i)jowerfnl but momentary lord. The empress of Austria and the kiiig of 
Prussia ai)])ear, on this occasion, to have felt these affronts the most 
acutely. Segur relates that the king was received politely, but with distant 
coolness by Napoleon. There is said to have been (juestion between them 
conceiiiing the marriage of the crown iJi’ince of Prussia with one of 
Napoleon’s nieces, and of an incorpora- tion of the still uucouquered 
Russian provinces on the Baltic, Livonia, Coui’- 
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hoped by the rapidity of his successes to constraiu the emperor of Russia to 
couclude not only peace but a still closer alliance with France, in which 


The affairs of Syria now afforded some prospect of good for the Jewish 
people. Demetrius Soter having made himself obnoxious to the surrounding 
states, and given himself up to luxury, a young man of obscure birth was 
put forward, who pretended to be the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, and as 
such laid claim to the Syrian throne. Having, by means of this external 
support, raised an army and made himself formidable under the title of 
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Alexander Balas, Demetrius was aroused from his sloth. In those 
circumstances, the rival parties saw the importance of winning over the 
Jews. Demetrius therefore sent to Jonathan, offering to make him governor 
of Judea, and ordering all the hostages detained in the citadel of Jerusalem 
to be released, giving him at the same time full power to levy troops. By 
using this letter, Jonathan obtained the release of the hostages, and the 
retirement from Judea of all Syrian garrisons, except that of Bethzur, and 
the citadel of Zion, which were still held for the Syrians, but which were 
occupied chiefly by apostate Jews. 


Alexander Balas was not behind his rival in his offers. He called Jonathan 
his friend and brother, sent him a golden crown and a purple robe, and 
appointed him to the high-priesthood. Jonathan accepted these presents, and 
entered upon his office as high priest ; he did not, however, openly commit 
himself to either party. 


Demetrius, ujjon hearing of this, became still more extravagantin his offers 
; and in an epistle which has been preserved by Josephus, he endeavoured 
to outdo Balas in the extravagance of his promises. All this was vain : the 
Jews could not forget what they had suffered, and ultimately gave their 
hearty support to Balas, who, having defeated and slain his rival, ascended 
the throne. The affairs of Syria, however, were at this time too uncertain 
and troubled to allow an occupant of the throne repose : a short time 
sufficed to dispossess Balas, and place Demetrius Nicator, son of the 
preceding king, at the head of the government. 


case it was as far from his intention to concede the above-mentioned 
provinces to Prussia as to emancipate the Poles. 


For the first time the whole of Germany was reduced to submission â€” an 
event unknown before in the history of the world. Napoleon, greater than 
conquering Attila, who took the field at the head of one half of Germany 
against the other, dragged the whole of Germany in his train. The army led 
by him to the steppes of Russia was principally composed of German 
troops, who were so skilfully mixed up with the French as not to be 
themselves aware of their uumerical superiority. The right wing, composed 
of thirty thou- sand Austrians under Schwarzenberg, was destined for the 
invasion of Volhi- uia ; whilst the left wing, consisting of twenty thousand 
Prussians under York and several thousand French under the command of 
Marshal Macdonald, was ordered to advance upon the coasts of the Baltic 
and without loss of time to besiege Riga. The centre or main body consisted 
of the troops of the confed- eration of the Rhine, more or less mixed up with 
French ; of thirty-eight thou- sand Bavarians under Wrede and commanded 
by Saint Cyr ; of sixteen thou- sand Wiirtembergers under Scheeler, over 
which Marshal Ney was allotted the chief command â€” single regiments, 
principally cavalry, were drawn off in order more thoroughly to intermix the 
Germans with the French ; of seventeen thou- sand Saxons under Reynier ; 
of eighteen thousand Westphalians under Van- damme; also of Hessians, 
Badeners, Frankforters, \‘iirzlnirj,rers, Nassauers: in short, of contingents 
furnished by each of the confederated states. Tbe Swiss were mostly 
concentrated under Oudiuot. The Dutch, Hanseatic, Flemish, in fine, all the 
Germans on the left bank of the Rhine, were at that time crammed amongst 
the French troops. Upwards of two hundred thousand Germans, at the 
lowest computation, marched against Russia, a number far superior to that 
of the French in the army, the remainder of which was made up by several 
thousand Italians, Portuguese, and Spaniards, who had been pressed into 
the service. 


The Prussians found themselves in the most degraded position. Their army, 
weak as it was in numbers, was placed under the command of a French 
general. The Prussian fortresses, with the exception of Kolberg, Graudenz, 
Schweidnitz, Neisse, and Glatz, were already garrisoned with French troops 
or, like Pillau near Kouigsberg, newly occupied by them. In Berlin the 


French had unlimited sway. Marshal Augereau was stationed with sixty 
thousand men in northern Germany for the purpose of keeping that part of 
the country, and more pai'ticularly Prussia, in check to Napoleon’ rear; the 
Danish forces also stood in readiness to support him in case of necessity. 
Na- poleon’s entire army moreover marched through Prussia and 
completely drained that country of its last resources. 


The deep conviction harboured by Napoleon of his irresistible power led 
him to repay every service and to regard every antagonist with contempt. 
Confident of victory, he deviated from the strict military discipline he had at 
one time enforced and of which he had given an example in his own person 
; dragged in his train a multitude of useless attendants fitted but for pomp 
and luxury, permitted his marshals and generals to do the same, and 
allowed an Incredible number of private carriages, servants, women, etc., 
to follow in the rear of the army, to hamper its movements, to create 
confusion, and to aid in consuming the army stores, which being, moreover, 
merely provided for a short campaign, speedily became insufiacient for the 
maintenance of the enor- mous mass. Even in East Prussia numbers of the 
soldiery were constrained by want to plunder the villages. On the 24th of 
June, 1812, Napoleon crossed 
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the Niemeii, the Russian frontier, not far from Kovno.” Tlio details of the 
dis- astrous campaign which followed and gave so fatal a blow to 
Napoleon’s pres- tige and empire belong to the history of Russia and of 
France.” 


On the 5t\ of December, Napoleon, placing himself in a sledge, hurried in 
advance of his army, nay, preceded the news of his disaster, in order at all 
events to insure his personal safety and to pass through Germany before 
meas- 
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ures could be taken for his capture. His fugitive army shortly afterwards 
reached Vilna, but was too exhausted to maintain that position. Enormous 
magazines, several prisoners, and the rest of the booty, besides (;,000,000 
francs in silver money, fell here into the hands of the Russians. Part of the 
fugitives escaped to Dantzic, but few crossed the Oder; the Saxons under 
Rey- uier were routed and dispersed in a last engagement at Kalisli ; 
Poniatowski and the Poles retired to Cracow on the Austrian frontier, as it 
were, protected by Schwarzenberg, who remained unassailed by the 
Russians, and whose neu- trality was, not long afterwards, formally 
recognised. 


The Prussians G€” who had been, meanwhile, occupied with the 
unsuccessful siege of Riga, and who, like the Austriaus, had comparatively 
hnslianded their strength G€” were now the only hope of the fugitive 
French. The troops under Macdonald, accordingly, received orders to cover 
the retreat of the grand army, but York, instead of obeying, concluded a 
neutral treaty with the Rus- sians commanded by Diebitsch of Silesia and 
leiiiained stationary in I’\a.st Prussia. The king of Prussia, at that time still 
at Perlin and in the ])ower of the French, publicly disapproved of the step 
taken by his general, who was, on the evacuation of Berlin by the French, 
as publicly rewarded. The im- mense army of the conqueror of the world 
was totally annihilated. Nearly half a million of men had crossed the 
Russian frontier; of these, .scarcely twenty thousand returned. ’* 


The War of Liberation (1813-I81.5 a.d.) 


By the war of Liberation the Germans mean those three memorable years in 
which, for the first time after the lapse of centuries, the whole German peo- 
ple fought and conquered in a conuiion cause, animated b\ the lot’ty 
insjiira- tion of a common sentiment of unity. It is too true that the count ly 
did not at once rise up restored from its ruins as the united German nation 
intended and expected it to do ; nevertheless, thwarted, repudiated, and 
contemned as 
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the people were, bound and repressed by fresh ordinances â€” the great 
impulses which had led them to victory did not die ; they stUl lived and 
grew, silent but mighty, irresistibly expanding in all directions.’ 


Already in 1812 Napoleon felt that the foundations of his empire were los- 
ing solidity. The seat of war was transferred to the mark ; in January of 
1813 headquarters were at Berlin; General Scharnhorst, who had 
withdrawn to Silesia, now again stepped into prominence and api‘eared as 
the first councillor of the king in matters of war. Tliis was the time at which 
was drafted that organisation which forms the basis of the present army. It 
was not solely the work of Scharnhorst ; the king had sent him an 
anonymous essay in another’s hand, and it is this which served Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau as a basis for the new organisation. Reserve battalions were 
formed which were now to be provided with arms. The king was in Berlin 
between Magdeburg and Kii- strin ; in Berlin were the headquarters of 
Marshal Augereau. The king boldly determined to declare himself openly ; 
he informed the French ambassador of his decision to move with his court 
to Breslau January 25th, as it was not in accordance with his dignity to 
remain in Berlin. The French were so im- pressed with the audacity of this 
announcement that they offered no opposition. Armaments were now made 
with that activity and determination indispensable to their execution ; the 
French wei-e so astounded that they dared not inter- pose. 


The general appeal to the volunteers (Freiwillige) followed February 3rd, 
1813 ; in Berlin seven thousand men of ages varying from youth to more 
than middle age took up arms under the eyes of the French. This was the 
state of public enthusiasm when on the 20th of February the Cossacks 
api‘eared before Berlin and made a marauding expedition into the town ; 
they received numer- ous challenges from the town to penetrate into it ; no 
one was afraid of the shooting that took place in the street. Confidence ran 
so high that it ignored the most threatening danger ; the general sense of 
security made everything go well. Troops were formed in Silesia; the 
reserve battalions marched through Berlin. York’s corps ajiproached Berlin. 
In the beginning of March the French evacuated the town and crossed the 
Elbe. 


Throughout all Germany, now, men of sound understanding worked to bring 
about a general rising. In Saxony especially generals Thielmann and Aster 
endeavoured to move the king to break with Fiance. Dazed by his good 
luck, however, and blinded by conscientious scruples, the king left Dres- 
den, went to Prague, and met all proposals with the sternest reprobation. 
The chief blame attaches to his miserable councillor, Herr von Senfft- 
Pilsach, for whom a favourable word from Napoleon was everything ; he 
now looked forward to a French ducal title. But the king also lacked 
character. Many arguments were tried to convince him, but they met with 
his determined oppo- sition. Had Saxony moved a step, it would have 
involved negotiations with Bavaria. 


PRUSSIA ARMS HERSELF 


In Prussia a general arming was set in motion, which exceeds anything that 
has been witnessed in recent history ; in the process most provinces were 
plunged into confusion and ruined. After the Peace of Tilsit the country 
numbered only four and a half million men and was in a condition of 
abysmal poverty ; the year 1812 had reduced East Prussia to complete 
beggary. The interest of the national debt could not be paid. The state had 
no money and no credit; but every single person who had anything to bring, 
brought it in order to equip himself or others: every man became a hero. A 
shepherd in the neighbourhood of Anclam sold his flock, bought a kit with 
the money, and 
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went, soldieriiip; himself. Men set forward in the name of God. This senti- 
ment extench’d thionjW tlic whole of north Germany; in Hanovei’, 
Hrunswick â€” everywhere the same readiness was manifest; but the same 
provision could not be made, l)eeause there was no {government to lead the 
movement. 


But as the best cause has unwort hy champions, Herr 'on Tettenborn now 
set out on an unholy raid against Hamburg:. He was earnestly entreated not 
to make the exi)edition: not to ])lunge a well-intentioned but uuwarlike and 


unprotected town into dtistruction by rousing a rebellion with his ftiw 
troops which would compromise the town. Tettenborn laughed: such an 
expedition, said he, might be a source of income. He brought about a 
sudden and general rising; it was resolved to proceed to extreme measures, 
but Tettenborn played the pasha; no preparations had been made when the 
die was cast; there was no centre of stability; the government refused to 
endanger its existence. Agitations for the saving of a fatherland are easiest 
excited in monarchical states. Hamburg might have been provided with 
another source of salvation, if the sentiment of Denmark, which was at the 
time favourable, had been utilised. Denmark was not only very shabbily 
treated by England ; a treaty had also been sealed in August, 1812, between 
Russia and Sweden, at a meeting of Alexander with the king of Sweden, 
whereby Norway wius promised to the king of Sweden if he would declare 
himself against France. England had not taken part in this treaty 
immediately, and Denmark might have averted her catastrophe if she had 
made a de- cisive resolution in the winter of 1812. But the advice of those 
who recommended such wholesome policy was not listened to. The Danes 
offered Hamburg help, if the peace were so concluded as to preserve 
Norway to them. But this conflicted with the designs of the crown jirince of 
Sweden, Marshal Bernadotte, and a little while before England had con- 
firmed the treaty Mith Sweden by her entry into it. The Swedish troops were 
in the neighbourhood, but did not enter the town ; and so Hamburg again 
fell a victim to French supremacy and to the terrors of tyranny (May 30th). 


The movement extended to the Dutch frontiers. On the Oldenburg border a 
popular movement introduced a provisional government ; the people 
demanded their beloved duke. Two very respectable men. Von Falke and 
Von Berger, led the movement and inspired an uncommon degree of 
confidence in the in- habitants. Vandamme soon marched upon the place 
and had both of 1 hem shot. The Russian army had made a very slow 
advance. Already in A])ril, 1813, the Prussian troops had fought several 
successful engagements in the neigh- bourhood of Magdeburg; the army 
crossed the Elbe at Dessau and nuivcd slowly forward through Thuringia. 
Tht; feebleness of the Russian army w:us now regarded with terror. True, 
this did not diminish the confidence of Prus- sia; but things wore a very 
grave aspect. Thielmann and his friends strained every nerve to induce the 


king of Saxony to side with Prussia, but they re- ceived express commands 
to do nothing. 


Nkuthorgrabkn, Nurkmbero 
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THE BATTLE OF LTJTZEN OR GKOSSGORSCHEN (MAY 2ND, 1813) 


Meanwhile Napoleon had considerably advanced his armaments. All the 
old troops in France, all that could be spared in Spain, were collected, and 
Napoleon again crossed the Rhine with a very large army ; it pursued its 
way partly through Cassel and Fulda, partly through Wiirzburg. York’s 
corps was already reinforced by new recruits and united with a Russian 
detachment, but the French were incomparably stronger; the Russians were 
not so numer- ous as had been supposed. On the 1st of May heavy 
cannonading took place at Weissenlels; it was really a reconnaissance. On 
the 2nd of May opponents of the French determined to attack, but the 
necessary preparations were not completed. The smalluess of numbers and 
the narrowness of the bridges had not been calculated, and so it happened 
that ground which the Germans ex- pected to reach at eight o’clock in the 
morning was not reached until twelve. This decided the day. Napoleon had 
detached the viceroy of Italy with a strong corps and sent him to Halle ; 
apparently he expected no attack that day. If the allies had not arrived too 
late, it might have been possible to dis- lodge the French from the whole 
position before the viceroy came up. This is what Scharuhorst wanted ; the 
blame belongs neither to the troops nor to anyone else ; the only mistake 
was in underrating the difficulties. The allied troops attacked the French, 
who were greatly superior in numbers, with in- describable courage and 
heroism ; but the French had withdrawn into four rather massively built 
villages, which they defended with uncommon skill. The villages were twice 
taken and lost by the Prussians, and finally retaken. The superiority of the 
Russian cavalry could not turn the scale. 


The battle, however, appeared to be won at two o’clock ; great confusion 
had fallen upon the retreating French troops ; at Kosen they had lost their 


way with their baggage in the pass ; fugitives appeared here and there, so 
that the news was circulated that the French army was dispersed. At midday 
the viceroy returned from Halle. The allies could no longer think of victory ; 
towards evening, however, they undertook an attack without any likelihood 
of success : many brave men were sacrificed without any result. The cavalry 
showed the courage of lions. In the matter of bravery they occupy a unique 
place in the battles of late years. Young men who had never been in action 
before fought like old soldiers ; not less than three hundred and seventy 
volun- teers from the schools of Berlin fought in the Prussian ranks. The 
Prussians did not lose a single trophy â€” not a flag, not an ammunition 
wagon, not one unwounded prisoner. The battle was lost, but not a battalion 
left the field in disorder ; the withdrawal took place in compact masses. The 
army retired upon Meissen. 


The French followed; but no engagement worth mentioning took place 
before the Elbe was reached. It is singular how little the French dared to 
harass the allied army in this retreat. Even the wounded were brought away, 
chiefly with the help of Saxon peasants and land-owners ; this was in sharp 
contrast with the behaviour of the government. Thus the army reached 
Dres- den and Meissen and crossed the Elbe (May 8th). It would have been 
possible and it should have been attempted to make some sort of defense at 
the passage of this river ; that this was not done was due to a Russian 
commander who left his post at Meissen. In the battle the Russians had 
fought bravely, but had had the smallest share : many regiments were not 
engaged at all. Napoleon was in Dresden ; the king of Saxony returned ; 
and Thielmann received instruc- tions to hand over Torgau and Wittenberg 
to the French. Thielmann, Aster, Carlowitz, and a few other brave souls 
now left the Saxon service and came over to the Prussians. In the 
meanwhile Russian reinforcements came up. 
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and constantly formed reserves were added to the allied army; a position 
was taken up behind Bautzen. General Billow moved constantly up and 
down the Berlin route. The French army was still on the increase. 


THE BATTLE OF BAUTZEN (MAY 20TH-218T, 1813) 


The battle of Bautzen, on the 20th and 21st of May, demands description in 
detail. The French described a semicircle; the line of the allies covered a 
much narrower segment, and their formation was very weak ; it looked as if 
they were a mere handful against the enormous mass of French troops. Ou 
the 20th of May, thanks to their superiority, the French took several posts, 
but there was determined fighting; the Prussian army was full of d;ush and 
spirit, and the Russians, too, fought admirably, with far more decision than 
at Grossgorschen, for here they were on the defensi\G€e. On the 21st, the 
bat- tle was decided by the French repulsion of the left Russian wing, which 
was so pushed out of place that it formed an angle with the Prus.sian army. 
The line of retreat on the great route over Reichenbach and Gorlitz wivs 
now open to the French. This was at three o’clock in the afternoon; nothing 
now re- mained but to retreat, and the situation was very grave. The main 
road was fortunately won and a quiet retreat commenced under a heavy 
cannonade. It was a hot day ; at noon, when Barclay de Tolly withdrew and 
Ney pressed forward, a short but sharp storm burst overhead. General Ney 
halted ; it was as if he felt that he was fighting against a higher power. This 
halt was the salvation of the allied army, which otherwise must have been 
annihilated. On this day also not a gun-carriage was lost ; a few prisoners 
were taken ; the losses were about equal on both sides. 


At Loweuberg was the Austrian, Count Stadion, who now appeared as 
mediator and brought about the discussion of an armistice. His personal in- 
clinations lay in favour of the allies, and by his influence an armistice was 
now settled which was to be succeeded by peace. Austria wished to have 
peace; this wiis no cunning pretence: she wished to improve her situation in 
peace and to be withdrawn from the necessity of a war. So neutral was her 
attitude that she allowed Polish troops under Prince Poniatowski, who had 
separated from the French and moved from Warsaw upon Cracow, a free 
passage to Saxony ; they were disarmed on entering and reinvested with 
their arms on leaving the country. Thorn andSpaudau had surrendered to 
Prussia. As a consequence of tiie suspension of hostilities Lusatia and a 
part of lower Silesia were evacuated to the French for cantonment. The 
plight of the allied army was thereby rendered very serious ; but they had 
gained time, and that was everything. 


An immense loss at the battle of Liitzen was sustained in the death of 
Scharn- horst. He had been wountled in the battle; no one thought there w 


THE AEMISTICE 


During the armistice negotiations were commenced in Prague through the 
connivance of Austria. It had been thought desirable that England shouhl 
also take part in them, but it was idle to think of this. Austria had imposed 
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a limit within which the peace must be settled, declaring that if Napoleon 
did not by that time comply with the conditions offered, she would join the 
allies. Napoleon did not in the least take this seriously. The nature of the 
peace was such that Prussia would not have acciuired much, and Napoleon 
would have lost, very little. ]Mafi;dc’burg and the old mark were to be 
restored to Prus- sia; the fortresses on the Oder and Danizic were to be 
evacuated; Dantzic and Thorn were to become Prussian. France was to 
renounce her supremacy over Poland ; what w:us to become of Poland was 
not clearly defined. 


This was the price of peace with Napoleon. So few points were touched 
upon that for the Prussians the peace would have beeu a miserable one ; it 
was apjiarent how little the Germans promised themselves success. But 
Napoleon reluscd this peace which involved no actual loss for him. The 
duke of Bas- sano (.Marct), who guided negotiations in Prague, a man of 
very good qualities but horiibly timid when face to face with his master, told 
the story after the battle of Waterloo of how he and many others, wlio in 
every other circum- stance were the living echoes of Napoleon’s will, 
implored him to accept the terms. The time limit had been fixed at midnight; 
if by that time the French had not accepted terms the Austrian 
plenipotentiary was to close negotiations and declare his secession to the 
allies. Napoleon asked Maret: “Do you be- lieve that the Austrians have the 
courage’? If they do not carry out their threats they make themselves 
ridiculous. ” Maret assured him they would do it. Finally Napoleon signed 
the peace warrant ; but the courier was detained by him so that he arrived 


While these changes were taking place in Syria, Jonathan again invested the 
citadel of Zion. Notice of this being sent to Nicator, he summoned Jonathan 
to meet him at Ptolemais. The Jewish chief obeyed the mandate ; and not 
only succeeded in justifying his conduct, but so pleased the Syrian king that 
he placed under the government of Jonathan several districts which had 
previously belonged to Samaria. Jonathan, having returned to Jerusalem, 
pressed the siege of the citadel ; but finding it impregnable, he petitioned 
Demetrius that the garrison might be withdrawn. The king happened to be 
at this time in great distress : the citizens of Antioch having raised an 
insurrection against him, he solicited aid from the Jewish chief. Jonathan 
complied, and sent three thousand chosen men, who restored the city to 
obedience ; when the faithless king, freed from danger, not only refused to 
withdraw the garrison, but insisted upon the payment of the tribute which 
he had previously remitted. By this conduct he completely alienated the 
Jews from his cause ; nor did much time elapse before an opportunity 
offered for manifesting this alienation. 


Trypho, who had administered the affairs of Syria under Alexander Balas, 
managed to obtain the custody of a son of his, who had been consigned to 
the care of an Arab chief. With this powerful element of rebellion, he soon 
collected an army, and appeared against Demetrius. So readily was his 
cause espoused, that Demetrius was defeated, and compelled to retire into 
Seleucia. The young prince then assumed the government, under the 
profane title of Antiochus Theos, “the God.” 


As Jonathan had great cause to be dissatisfied with Demetrius, he joined 
Antiochus, who, in return, confirmed him in possession of all his dignities 
and privileges. In consequence of this arrangement, Jonathan fought several 
battles with the soldiers of Demetrius, with varying success. At this time, 
however, he sent another embassy to Rome, which was kindly received, and 
dismissed with marks of friendship. The two brothers, Jonathan and Simon, 
exerted themselves, in this season of comparative tranquillity, to put the 
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at five o’clock in the morning. Napoleon thought he knew with whom he 
had to deal; his reflections were : “If they have not broken off negotiations 
they have given themselves away ; if they have broken them off, they will be 
only too delighted that I have set my hand to the war- rant, and will revoke 
all that they have done.” In this way he wanted to procure for himself a 
triumph before the eyes of the world from the weak compliance of his 
opponent. But at midnight Austria had actually declared her secession, and 
Napoleon received an answer of refusal: it may possibly have been given 
reluctantly. The armistice was prolonged another twelve days. 


The army was set in motion. From the beginning of June to August it was 
materially increased by i-einforcements. At first there had not been enough 
powder for one battle with Napoleon ; sufficient stores had now beeu 
obtained. A number of English muskets had arrived ; fresh strength from 
Russia, the Austrian army G€” everything came together. But Napoleon had 
not slumbered: some hundred thousand conscripts had been raised; every- 
where the French armies were very numerous. The campaign was 
commenced with very varying expectations; great hope sustained the allies; 
the French were in low spirits, which were still further depressed by events 
in Spain. 


During the armistice news of the great battle of Vitoria (June 21st), in 
which the French were completely defeated, reached Germany ; in this 
engage- ment Joseph Bonaparte had commanded. The French artillery to 
the very last piece was taken. After this glorious battle Wellington 
undertook the siege of Pamplona and San Sebastian. Before this, however, 
the campaign in Germany had begun. 


THE BATTLE OF DRESDEN 


A Prussian army was situated in the mark under Billow ; a considerable 
corps under Bliicher, made up of Prussians under York and of Russians, 
was in Silesia ; the great allied army was in Bohemia ; here were the 
Austrian army, the main army of the Russians, and the Prussian Kleist 
corps. General 
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Moreau had boon importod from America as a sort of talisman to the allies. 
All this did, howo\cr, was to excite some rancour in them and to make no 
im- pression upon the French. Their atdlnde of mind was misnnch’rsInud ; 
tliey had to repaid him as an enemy. Ilcsides, there wei-e j;ciieials uf 
siitlicient dis- tinction in the (,iei-man ai’my, and not much wisdom was to 
he expected from Moreau: he was an indoh’nt man, and had been quite 
inactive since 1800; moreover, he liad lost, throutch want of i)ractice, all 
aptitude for leading an army. The fj;reat blunder, however, consisted in 
chanNiu}; (he ])lan of cam- Dai 


Naijoleon now turned from the road to Silesia, ])erforming rai)id marches 
with his guard, and crossed the bridge at :;G€~ Dresden August 26th, at the 
mo- 


ment when tlie allies opened a can- nonade on Dresden, instead of at- 
tacking the town \\h a. bayonet charge. Nothing wasaccoini)lished. The 
following day the weather was much worse ; an attack ^as decided upon, 
which could not have been nmre madly conceived. General iVlesko’s di- 
vision was cut oil’ in the valley known asthe Planenscher (irund; the 
fiicarms refused to go oif on account t)f the weather; the whole left wing of 
the Aus- trians was taken ])risoner; the battle was entirely lost. The French 
had every reason to triumph. The losses were incredible; the whole army 
withdrew again to Hohemia in the most pitiable condition. Had tlie French 
i)ursued with all their forces they would doulitlesshave reached Prague, 
and lh<' whole allied army would have been annihilated. Luckily for them, 
f)n tiie 2.'?rd of August, Xa])oleon obtained n(>ws of the los.ses sustained 
at the engagement of Crossbeeren. This made him -erv pensive; he leained 
that a violent engag(>ment was taking place at the Katzbach in Silesia, and 
just as he wiis about to set out news was conveyed to him of the defeat 
(2Gth of August). 


T 1) r\ 
Fountain in Nuremberg 
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He uow foolishly halted aud made a denioustration against Silesia in order 
to pick up the conquered troops. Here the elements had been of use to the 
allies in Hooding the mountain streams ; the French were defeated, it is 
true, by the bravery of their enemies’ troops ; but the extraordinary 
material losses sustained by them were due to the elements. General 
Vandamme now came to Bohemia and encountered the Russians, who 
formed the rear guard (August 29th). The confusion was very great; the 
Russians were about to carry off the cannon, when the Prussian king 
appeared : his arrival had a great effect upon the Russians ; he commanded 
the artillery to withdraw. It returned, and he suspended the battle on the 
heights of Kulni until the Kleist corps came up. The French were now 
totally defeated and Vandamme wiis taken prisoner. This again robbed the 
French of the whole triumph of Dresden. The fate of the allies was decided 
by this victory. 


THE BATTLE OF JUTERBOG 


The month of September was passed on the Bohemian frontier and in 
Lusiitia without events of any importance ; numerous movements aud 
counter movements were made. Napoleon wished now to attempt a great 
onslaught on Berlin. The supreme command here was in the hands of 
Bernadotte, who was regarded as an ally. On the 6th of St’iitcnibi-r the 
battle of Deunewitz or Jiiterbog took place, in which Ney was defeated by 
the Prussians, for the Swedes did nothing. It was ou this occasion that an 
ofi&cer turned to Berna- 


dotte with the words: 
He counts his loved ones liead by head, And lo! no head is missing. 


This omen foreshadowed the issue of the war. Ney was clumsy and un- lucky 
above all other marshals; Napoleon’s patience with him is inexplicable. Ney 
was a sort of evil demon for him ; he had already brought him ill-luck in the 
Spanish campaign aud in East Prussia, and continued to bring him ill-luck 
until the last iiioniciit. Napoleon was well aware of it, but Ney clung to him 
like a fate from which he could not detach himself. 


The battle of Jiiterbog was a source of extreme glory for the allies, aud 
particularly again for the young volunteers. At Mockeru (April 5th) the 
Prussian Landwehr (militia) bore itself with excellent fortitude. Men who 
had never carried arms killed veteran soldiers on the church walls with 
clubbed muskets. After the battle of Jiiterbog the Prussian troops dispersed 
in all directions. The Cossacks and other light troops made marauding 
expe- ditions as far as Cassel. In Mecklenburg Davout’s troops were 
pursued as far as Lauenbiirg ; the Elbe was crossed and Hanover 
penetrated. The heart- iest good will prevailed everywhere ; but only too 
often there was a lack of power to impose laws and to establish a point of 
concentration with its accru- ing advantages. The prevailing sentiment was 
such that, from the neighbour- hoods occupied by the French during the 
armistice, many volunteers secretly came over to the allies. 


General York, attended with much glory, crossed the Elbe at Wartenburg 
and moved upon Leipsic. An advance was now also made upon Leipsic from 
the other side by Marieuberg, on the same road which should ha'e been 
already utilised for an advance at the end of August. The Swedes followed 
General York; Biilow also crossed the Elbe and joined York: so the heart of 
the allied army, with an excellent Russian corps, stood in a northerly 
position before Leipsic. Napoleon poured from twenty to thirty thousand 
men under 
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(touviou Suiiit-Cyr into Divsdoii, and moved with the rest of the iiruiy \>y u 
Ponc’entrif iiio\(‘nu’iit a\Minst I‘iiisic. Tin- allies wcic nn(\nestionat)ly at 
tliis luonient suiierior in miuibiMS to him. In the French rani/s were many 
who iiad been recruited wiien little more than children, and the rate of 
mortality ainonjist them wius incredible, provisions beiiif; very inade(|uate; 
the Saxons gave iiothing of their own free will; tlu-y concealed everything; 
in order to be able to <;ive it to the allies. Dy.seiitery reigned in the French 
army, tyJihus already l)egan to break out ; a terrible loss of courage 
accompanied these signs. The fate of the armies was soon to be decided. 


Worthy of admiration is the manner in which Napolcou had resuscitated his 
cavalry; he had considerable numbers under I\Inrat, who was noted as an 
excellent cavalry officer. On the 14th of O(‘tober the great cavalry engage- 
ment at Liebertwolkwitz took place, in wliicli the French cavalry 
maintained the adxantajie under the superior guidance of Murat. This, 
ho\le\ er, did not iiiterfei’c with a further advance, nor did it stop the French 
from becoming more ami more narrowly shut in. 


B.VITLE OF THE NATIONS (OCTOBER ItJTH-UtTH, 1813) 


On the 16th began the great battle which really falls into three battles: one 
at Mockern in the north, one at Wachau on the right wing of the gr(^at 
allied army, and one along the banks of the Pleisse. The position of the 
great allied army was singularly faulty. The left Austrian wing wa.s 
sejiarated by the river and low ground through which the wetness of the 
weather made it al- most impossible to make way; the etl’ect upon this 
wing, from which no verj’ grave opposition was maintained against the 
Fi’ench, was decidetUy unfavour- able. At Wachau, on the right wing of the 
great allied ai’my, the I’russian troops (the Kleist corps) scored distinct 
success, took guns and prisoners, but as a whole did not maintain their 
position. T\w Sw(>dish troops did abso- lutely nothing and part of the 
Kiussians were lield in reserve; the trooi)s en- gaged were too weak to press 
forward, for Napoleon directed iiis whole force to Wachau. At Mockern the 
corps of I\Iarmont was beaten sus badly as it is possible for anything to be 
beaten. But the gi’ound on the banks of the Pleisse afforded a check, and at 
Wachau Napoleon maintained the victory. 


The allies were coming nearer and nearer. Napoleon was now obliged to 
direct a corps against I>liicher, who was within an ace of laying hands 
uj)on Leipsic. On the Prussian side the reser-es mo\cd into line. Peace 
reigned on the 17th. On the ISth, early in the morning, the great battle 
began. The main blunder consisted in Napoleon’s accejiting battle; for he 
could not have been doubtful that he must lose the day. The troops pressed 
forward, and in a few hours some leagues of territory wer<^ won. Tlien the 
German troops ou Napoleon's side went o\er. One might have s;iid to them 
what the Duke de Berri said to Bourmont when he went over: ^ Munsicur, 
c'rxt trap iard ou trop tot." They ought to have gone over on the Kith or to 


have accepted their humiliation with tlie others. The allies would have 
gained a complete \'ictory whatever they did; the order to retreat had been 
given earlier in the proceed- ings. The Bavarian troops had been ordered to 
withdraw. On the Sth of October had been sealed the Treaty of Hied 
between Bavaria and Austria; otherwise the Bavarians would lia\e ad\ 
anced as far as \'ienna. It was im- po.ssible at that time to considei' what 
the consetiuences might be. 


On the ISth of October everything was determined at Leii)sic. The first 
troops of the French retreated, still in good order; hut disorder soon 
ensued. The artillery had to remain where they were. H;ul Napoleon not 
accepted battle on the 18th, he would have been able to take up a position 
farther iu 
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the rear, aud the artillery would have been saved. From day to day the 
French army dispersed more aud more ; the retreat was covered, but only 
by the most disorgaiiLsed hordes; thus they arri'cd at Hauau. Here the Ba- 
varians under Wrede opposed tlie French t() jircvent them from reaching 
the Rhine. But Napoleon broke throiisli and rcaclu-d Mainz (October 30th) 
; many of the Bavarians fell. But, as tlie bridge of Mainz was in the rear, the 
whole army was disix-rsed; even the old troops, which had hitherto 
remained together with irresistible solidity, scattered like guerrilla hordes. 
\AAhile they were resting a fearful pestilence broke loose. 


NEGOTIATIONS ARE DELAYED 


The crown prince of Sweden soon turned iu a northerly direction. The main 
army followed the French with no considerable rapidity: a halt was made at 
the Rhine. One party was distinctly iu favour of making peace here; 
Napoleon immediately sent anil)ass;Klors to enter upon negotiations. In 
Frankfort was published (December 1st) that unlucky proclamation in 
which a just peace was announced to the French and a readiness to 
guarantee France to ‘Napoleon ” dans un sens phis et-endu que jamais 


99 5 


sous vos rois” â€” which meant the Rhine frontier with Belgium. Had 


Napoleon been willing to make peace then, he would have been able to 
conclude a very satisfactory agreement, for England would have been 
perfectly prepared to take her part in the nego- tiations as well; Spain 
would have been restored, and England’s honour saved. But Napoleon 
would not hear of renouncing Holland. 


He had left only five thousand men of mixed nationalities, troops and 
douaniers. Against these the Dutch were in revolt, without making any con- 
siderable efforts. The prince of Oraiigt was summoned to be sovereign 
prince and he came from England. This disliiilicd the plans of several 
cabinets. Some had wished to indemnify Deumarlc \ ith Holland, others to 
unite Hol- land with all Westphalia and Hanover into one great kingdom. 
All this was now made impossible. The French withdrew to two fortresses iu 
Holland, Naarden and Gorkum ; they had small garrisons at sevei-al 
points. General Billow, the victor of Dennewitz, suddenly appeared and 
took the fortresses by a series of bold coiips de main, and battered in the 
gates. Gorkiun was very bravely defended, but was compelled to surrender 
; only iu Naarden, a har- bour of Amsterdam, did the French succeed in 
maintaining themselves. 


Meanwhile much time was wasted on the Rhine without entering upon 
negotiations; notes were exchanged, until at last the patience of the parties 
fortunately gave out. Many trembled at the idea of trusting themselves be- 
hind the Rhine fortresses: but the counsel of the daring prevailed. The 
Rhine was crossed, Switzerland entered, Alsace and France were 
approached (December 30th and 31st). Napoleon’s armaments were still 
considerably in arrears. The allies advanced through Lorraine â€” the 
right wing upon the route of ChAlons, the left wing through Langres. At 
Brienne the French were encountered, and here the Bavarians distinguished 
themselves: the main glory of the victory is to be attributed to them. The 
French withdrew much disheartened. 


Two corps now moved along the Aube and the Marne upon Paris; all went 
well until there followed a series of engagements in which Napoleon proved 
himself to be a greater general than ever. He drew all his forces to- gether, 
but bis power was small ; he first overwhelmed one corps, then sur- prised 
a second, then wheeled round and encountered the corps of York and 


Sacken : through Sacken’s blunders he inflicted a severe loss on them. In the 
midst of the engagement General Kleist drew up with his corps on the great 
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route to (“lialons. Napoleon Uircw liiinsclf upon this coi’iis on llic 
Pollowin;^ (lay; Klcist liad liaidly had time to learn that aietieal hail taken 
place in both wins. Hut the eorps of Kleist inaintained itself on this day, 
tlie lltli of February, IS14, a}:;ainst an overwlu’Iniinf;; superiority in 
nuinliers and artil- lery, and withdrew to Quarrecs; in hrillianee of 
aeliievenieiils this enf\a’e- ment is on a par with the battle of Liitzen. Kut 
sus soon as the allies united their forces Xai)oleoii experienced the 
disadvantage of bis weakness. He followed the allies as far as Chauniont. 
Ifere exerything was in confiLsion ;. once nioie it was the jicrsonality of tiie 
Prussian king which saved everything. [Many of the eoniniandei’s thought 
oidy of retreat; it was he who brought dis- cipline into the army, made the 
Aus- tiiaiis anil Russians vi’er round, and directed a se\ ere blow at the 
French, t’onhdence on the Prussian side wiis again to some extent i- 
estored. 


The six weeks from the middle of February to the end of March are the most 
brilliant in the military history of Napoleon. Even in those defeats which he 
sulVered his initiative was right. Kut the last blow miscarried; it was the 
ruin of everything. 


Meanwhile Eliicher had joined the corps of Ivleist and ]>rocccded through 
Clifdons to 31cry in orih-r to reint’orce Schwarzeuberg ; he .scored a 
brilliant success at Mery ; but the want of spirit in his troops was 
considerable â€” it amounted to despair at Austrian head- (piarters. The 
king was the lir.st to turn the scale of depression at Bar-sur 


Aube; he nscd his ])ersonality in order to impress them. All of the troops 
were much the worse for sickness and fatigue; the army of Schwarzenlwrg 
was quite broken up. Bliicher had again retired over the ]\Iarne in order to 
cover the loss, while Schwarzenberg was thoroughly in favour of their 
retiring over the Rhine. r>liiclier succcedeil in forcing the Prussian corps 


under Billow, and the Russian under “illtzingerode, to abandon the crown 
])iinee of Sweden who, with treasonous designs, held them fast in the 
Netherlands. They broke away and joined Bliicher in JMcardy. A line game 
of tactics was now played: Napoleon continued to be kept from pres.sing 
ychwarzenberg. The coips of Kleist held the communications. Once liliicher 
was Close upon Paris; he fought a number of engagements with varying 
success. At Laou (March 9th) he was attacked and maintained his ground 
superbly; York re- plied to the attack in the night and took aitillery. The 
French fell back on Rheim.s, but they did not despair. The heatlquarters of 
the great allied army were now again in Troyes. 


Already, at the 1)(>ginning of Februarj’, general uegotiations for peace had 
beenbeguii at Chatillon. Even England ofTered no obstacles to tlie 
recognition of Napoleon as emperor. P>ut Napoleon’s proposals were a 
monstrous joke : he demanded the Rhine frontier for France, indemnities 
for his brothers Joseph and Jerome, and a principality for Eugene 
Beauharnais. On a biisis like this there onght to have been no negotiation at 
all; but there Wius. There was very little agreement amongst the allies. 
Determination was to be found only in the council of the king; but Prussia 
was entirely without support, and 
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Napoleon would have obtained a very favourable peace if he had not been 
too obstinate. England was very lukewarm in her attitude towards Germany 
; what did the Rhine frontier matter to her ? Alexander had difficulties with 
his people because, with the Russians, war in such remote territory was un- 
popular. Had the pejice been concluded Napoleon would have reopened 
war a year later. But he was obdurate, to his own ruin ; the negotiations fell 
to the ground (March 15th). 


THE MARCH ON PAEIS (1814 A. D.) 


Operations were accordingly continued. Napoleon was now misled through 
information concerning a movement that had never been made ; he believed 
that the whole allied army was marching upon Paris, and so he made one 


last misdirected march in which everything was lost. The courier had 
arrived with despatches announcing that the crown prince of Wiirtemberg, 
afterwards King William I, with the advance guard of the grand army, was 
marching upon Paris â€” which was a complete falsehood. To outflank 
Prince Schwarzen- berg Napoleon now held to be impossible, for he 
calculated that even by forced marches he could no longer reach Paris, so 
he wished to make a demon- stration in order to compel his enemy to turn 
back. His position was such that he could touch the army of Schwarzenberg 
on its lines of commimication, and, as he believed that it would not fail to 
answer his diversion by a retro- gressive movement, he directed his march 
in order to set this in motion. The French peasants in his rear were 
everywhere in a state of rebellion and had already done the army great 
harm. The mistake of the allies was a different one ; they believed that he 
intended to cross the Rhine and invade Germany. At first there was a desire 
on the part of the invaders to break up their camps and leturn. It was 
represented, however, that this would lead to nothing; Napoleon would have 
been everywhere before them, everything would be for him and against 
them. So it was determined to march on Paris. 


This decision was really taken, as we may see, because it was not known 
what else to do. Wintzingerode was despatched on its execution ; the great 
army moved forward. Meanwhile Bliicher had remained north of the Marne 
; on receiving the news of the advance he went to Meaux. Napoleon had 
issued instructions to two army corps between Aube and Marne to follow 
him and to accompany him to Lorraine. But these corps were for the most 
part newly formed troops; they encountered the Russian corps of 
Wintzingerode at La Fere Champenoise (March 25th) and were totally 
defeated; Marmont’s corps alone escaped for the most part and plunged 
towards Paris. There was no doubt now that a march must be made on 
Paris. 


The national guard in Paris was armed ; a few outworks were raised and 
Montmartre was easy to hold. The French adopted the proper and worthy 
decision of defending their capital. Public sentiment was already much in- 
flamed against Napoleon. As his luck turned, all abandoned him ; his own 
creatures had but one thoughts â€” to extricate themselves and to secure 
peace. Already, at Erfurt, Talleyrand had caused secret revelations to be 


fortresses of the country in the best condition, and to prepare for any future 
circumstances. Nor was it long before dark reverses crossed their way. 
Trypho had used Antiochus only as a means to work out his own personal 
and ambitious views. But he now found the way so opened, that Jonathan, 
the Jewish high priest, was the only apparent obstacle to his views. He 
accordingly devised a plan for getting this hero into his power, and, under 
pretence of adding Ptolemais to his dominions, Jonathan was induced to go 
there with only one thousand men. But immediately on their entering the 
gates, his men were cut in pieces, and he thrown into chains. 


This was a terrible stroke to the rising cause of Jewish liberty. But Simon, 
the remaining brother, broke its force by taking on himself the command of 
the army and the direction of affairs ; so that, when Trypho, immediately on 
the capture of Jonathan, marched into Judea, he was met by Simon with 
such an imposing force, that the Syrian general durst not hazard a battle. 
Trypho then pretended that his object in seizing Jonathan was to obtain the 
payment of one hundi-ed talents, due for tribute ; and that if this sum was 
sent him, and Jonathan’s two sons as hostages, the chief should be released. 
Although Simon distrusted these statements, he sent the money and the 
young men. The perfidious Syrian received the hundred talents, and 
retained both Jonathan and his sons in captivity ; and being compelled to 
retire into Gilead, he there put the noble Jonathan to death. 


Simon now formally assumed the command of the army, and the high- 
priesthood, and sent ambassadors to inform the Senate of Rome of his 
accession, and of the fate of his brother. They were received with every 
demonstration of honour, and returned with a treaty between Rome and the 
Jewish priest. During this time Demetrius had still maintained the war with 
Trypho ; and Simon and the Jewish people, being greatly incensed against 
the murderer of Jonathan, thought the friendship of Demetrius preferable to 
intercourse with such a perfidious person. They accordingly sent a present 
of a golden crown to Demetrius, with overtures of peace. 


This measure was the means of restoring the Jews to political 
independence. Demetrius at this moment so greatly needed the aid of the 
Jews in his war with Trypho, and was so pleased with their voluntary 
adhesion to him, that he accepted their jDi-esent, consented to bury in 


made to the emperor Alexander, in which was apparent a desire that 
Napoleon’s ambition should be pacified. The discontent that prevailed was 
extraordinary. In the year 1811 there had been a famine in France, and 
prices rose in 1812. Taxes were very high ; the public treasury, hitherto a 
model of punctual payment, was in debt ; there was a rush on the bank, 
which could not continue payment. The feeling of bitterness against 
Napoleon ran particularly high in Paris. A general ill will was felt towards 
him; he was constantly alluded to as “erf homme.” This had already been 
the state of affairs in 1812 ; in the beginning 
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of ISlo tllcie had U-i’ii a sli;,‘lit rally, hut cvi’ii iK-t’oic the hattio of 
Ivt’ipsic tlio (liscontoiit had returned, liefore, there liad been parties for 
and a;;ailist ; now, all were apiinst iiiin. Yet the French, a l)ra\e nation, 
would not aliandoii their eapital without a struggle, and to defend Paris 
could lie no sudi diflicult matter. Of coiii-so it nnght be destroyed; but no 
one would have wi.shed to do this. 


I’nhappiiy Joseph, who had the command in Paris, wa.s an ineajiable man, 
and there w:us trcixson on more sides than one: Jlonsieur (h^ “S’itrolles 
liad already appeared at Talleyrand’s suggestion in the headciuarters of the 
allies. Napoleon’s operations were certainly admirably conducted ; he 
informed him- self concerning the foices of the allies, but he neglected all 
oi)portunity of in- liuencing the temper of the French. Certainly his words 
would ha'e been all- ])owerful ; had he rou.sed in the Parisians their 
feeling Gf honour, they would liave defended thenisA« ‘Ives as licrcely a.s 
th(> men of fAaragossa. But he treated everything as a subject for command 
; resembling intliisthe earliei- “legiti- mate” i)rinces, a.s they were called, 
lie had sacrificed all the weight of nioial intluence, or else w:it; afraid to 
exercise it. 


So it came to jjass that on th(> .‘iOth of March the heights of Paiis wen- 
taken, after some loss had been sustained; IMonlmartre was stormed to the 
healing of drums and the sounding of trumpets. The national guard drew 
liack, and the town would have been immediately entei’cd (for it liad 


erected no regular defences), had it not been deemed preferable to conclude 
a treaty, \ liich in the <'ase of a town of .seven hundreil Ihonsind 
inhabitants was a wise proceeding. This was the work of the army of the 
north; the southern army had no share in it. The allies were now mastei-s of 
Paris, but what to do w;iij a problem involved in a growing obscurity. 


Napoleon again showed to what a pitiful extent he had lost his sanity. He 
had to turn southward towards Lyons; here he wa.s able to attach to him- 
self the corps of Augereau, and then he had again to cro.ssthe Alps. In Italy 
the army of the viceroy Wiis intact, and all Lombardy declared in his favour. 
He was more popular iu Italy than in France; the Italians were (juit<' 
trans- formed ; their constant cry was, " JVou ii Frnncesr, i nontro." In 
Carinthia and Carniola the Austrians had certainly performed admirable 
movements under Hiller; they had driven the viceroy across the [Mincio; 
but here he maintained his ground. Had Napoleon made for Italy he would 
ha\e pursued a wild game, but he could not have cut a woise figure than he 
did ; he had nothing to lose and everything to win. Had he known how to 
work ujxm the sentiment of the peo])le he would still have got through the 
spring. Hut it w:is as if his genius had absolutely forsaken him ; he had 
become a dreamer. 


He had reckoned that Paris would resi.st until he appeared, and so he pro- 
ceeded to Paris. His soldiers were terribly harassed by these forced 
marches; they lay strewn on the roaNs by the hundreds, and this time he 
allowed him- self to be driv(>n, instead of riding on horseback at their 
head G€” an omission which cost him incredible loss of prestige with his 
soldiers, who did every- thing only for his sake. He returned too late; at 
Fontainebleau he learned that Paris was in the power of the allies; and he 
remained with his shattered army in Fontainebleau with that incredible 
folly which characteiised his con- duct in adversity: l)ecause good a 
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throue of Sweden. At Versailles Marmont agreed upon a convention with the 
allies, and stationed himself behind the allied army. It may be a hard thing 
to say of the adherents of Napoleon, but it is the right thing: he was 
despised by those who surrounded him in Fontainebleau G€” a natural fate 
for the man who abandons himself. In this way it became possible for the 
most devoted marshals whom he had promoted to honour, to end by 
themselves turning away from him and forcing him to resign. That he should 
have been given such favourable conditions defies explanation : he was 
allowed to retire to Elba with a large pension and promises concerning his 
family. People might well have supposed that this was a snare, that the 
result had been fore- seen and intentionally provided for, were it not that 
such a supposition is in- compatible with the incredible ruin in which 
everything was plunged on his reappearance. 


The Count d’ Artois now came to Paris ; he became head of a provisional 
government committee (4th of May), acting as lieutenant of the kingdom. 
On the 4th of May, twenty-four years after the opening of the states-general, 
Louis XVIII came to Paris. But how changed was everything! The limit was 
fixed within which the charter had to be submitted ; but it had already been 
perfected, and Louis did not submit it to discussion and offer it for ac- 
ceptance, but presented it from the fulness of his supreme majesty.” 


THE FIRST PEACE OF PAEIS (1814 A.D.) 


On the 30th of May, 1814, peace was concluded at Paris. France was re- 
duced to her limits of 1792, and consequently retained the provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine, of which she had, at an earlier period, deprived 
Germany. Not a farthing was paid by way of compensation for the ravages 
suffered by Ger- many, nay, the French prisoners of war were, on their 
release, maintained on their way home at the expense of the German 
population. None of the chefs- cfcnivres of which Europe had been 
plundered were restored, with the sole ex- ception of the group of horses 
taken by Napoleon from the Brandenburg gate at BerUn. The allied troops 
instantly evacuated the country. France was allowed to regulate her 
internal affairs without the interference of any of the foreign powers, whilst 
paragraphs concerning the Internal economy of Ger- many were not only 
admitted into the Treaty of Paris, and France was on that account not only 


called upon to guarantee and to participate in the internal affairs of 
Germany, but also afterwards sent to the great Congress of Vienna an 
ambassador destined to play an important part in the definitive settlement 
of the affairs of Europe, and more particularly, of those of Germany. 


The patriots, of whom the governments had made use both before and after 
the war, unable to comprehend that the result of such immense exertions 
and of such a complete triumph should be to bring greater profit and glory 
to France than to Germany, and that their patriotism was, on the 
conclusion of the war, to be renounced, were loud in their complaints. But 
the revival of the Ger- man Empire, with which the individual interests of so 
many princely houses were plainly incompatible, was far from entering into 
the plans of the allied powers. An attempt made by any one among the 
princes to place himself at the head of the whole of Germany would have 
been frustrated by the rest. The policy of the foreign allies was moreover 
antipathetic to such a scheme. England opposed and sought to hinder unity 
in Germany, not only for the sake of retaining possession of Hanover and of 
exercising an influence over the disunited German princes similar to that 
exercised by her over the princes of India, but more particularly for that of 
ruling the commerce of Germany. Russia reverted to her Erfurt policy. Her 
interests, like those of France, led 
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her to pronuito disunion auionj; tlu? Gennan I)O\vims, wliosc woakucss, the 
re- sult of want of ( iiniliination, ])la(A«’(1 thcni at tlu’ mercy of 1” “‘iance, 
anil left I’olaiul, Sweden, and the JO:ust o])en to hei- ambition. A close 
alliance was in consequence iustantly formed between the emperor 
Alexander and Louis XVIII, the former nej*otiating as tlie lirst condition of 
peace the cuntinuance of Lorraine and Alsace beneath the sovereignty of 
France. 


Austria as-sented on condition of Italy |>eing placed exclusively beneath 
her control. Austria united too many and too diverse nations beneath her 
sceptre to be able to pursue a policy pre-eminently (iernian, and found it 
more con\G€enient to round olT her territory by the annexation of ujjjjcr 


Italy tlian by that of distant Lorraine, at all times a possession dilhcult to 
maintain. Prussia was too closely connected with Eussia, and Jlardenberg, 
unlike Bliicher at the head of the Prussian army, was |>oweiless at the head 
of Prus- sian ilijiloinacy. The lesser states also exercised no inlluence upon 
(iermany iis a whole, and were merely intent upon preser\ inj; their 
individual integrity or upou gaining some petty advantage. The Germans, 
some few discontented patriots alone exce])ted, were more than ever 
devoted to their ancient princA»’.s, both to those who had retained their 
station anil to those who retuined to their respeeti\(‘ territoiies on the fall of 
Najioleon ; and the victoiious soldiery, adorned with ribbons, medals, and 
oi’ders(the Prussians, for instance, with the iron cro.s.s), evinced the same 
unreserved attachment to their prince and zeal for his individual interest. 
This comjtlication of circumstances can alone explain the fact of Germany, 
although triumphant, having made greater cou- cessious to Fi-aiice by the 
Treaty of Paris than, when humbled, by that of Westphalia. 


From Paris the sovereigns of Prussia and Eussia and the victorious field- 
marshals proceeded, in June, to Loudon, wheie they, Bliicher most particu- 
larly, were received with every demonstration of delight and lespect by the 
English, their oldest and most faithful allies. From Loudon, Frederick Wil- 
liam went to Switzerland and took ])os.session of his ancient hereditary ter- 
ritory, Wiilsch-Neueuburg or Neuch, ’\tel, visited the beautiful Jiei’uese 
Oberland, and then returned to Berlin, where, on the 7th of x\_ugnst, he 
jiassed ill triumph through the Brandenburg gate, which was again 
adorniMI Nâ- ith the car of victory and the line group of horses, and rode 
through the lime trees to an altar, around wdiieh the clergy belonging to 
every religious sect were a.s.sem- bled. Here public thanks were given and 
the whole of the citizens present fell upon their knees. On the 17th of 
September, the pie])aration of a new liturgy was announced in a mini- 
sterial imiclamation by which the solemnity of the church service was to be 
increasi’d, the present one being too little cal- culated to excite or strike the 
imagination. 


THE CONGKESS OF VIENNA 


Towards autumn a great European congress, to wliicli the settlement of 
every point in dispute and the restoration of order throughout Europe were 


to be committed, was convoked at Vienna. At this congress, which, in No- 
vember of 1814 was opened at Vienna, the emperors of Au.stria and 
Eu,s.sia, the kings of Prussia, Denmark, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and the 
greater |)art of the petty princes of Germany were present in person ; the 
other i)owers were represented by ambiLSSiidors extraordinary. The 
greatest stat<'smeii of that period were here iissembled; amongst others, 
Metternich, tlie Austrian minis- ter, Hardenberg and Humboldt, the 
Prussian ministei-s, Castlereagh, the Eng- lish plenipoti'utiary, Ne.sselrode, 
the Eu.ssian envoy, Talleyrand and Dalberg, Gageru, Bernstorfl", and 
Wrede, the ambassadors of France, Holland, Den- 
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mark, and Bavaria. Tho negotiations were of the utmost importance, for, 
although one of the most difficult points, the new regulation of affairs in 
Prance, was alreiidy settled, many extremely difficult questions still 
remained to be solved.”* 


The congress was probably the most brilliant assembly that had ever gath- 
ered within the walls of Vienna ; emperors, kings, and princes were so 
plenti- ful that Talleyrand wiis of opinion that the nimbus of monarchy 
would be dissipated. The mediatised princes also came, in the hope of 
restoration. In spite of his financial embarrassment, the emperor Francis 
was the most de- lightful of hosts; tlif cdnfiiess cost him sixteen million 
gulden, and there were so many entertainments that the prince de Ligue 
said that the congress danced, but made no way. The order of business was 
settled on the 16th of Septem- ber, 1814. Talleyrand dissolved the alliance 
between Russia, Great Britain, Austria, and Prussia without difficulty and 
secured a brilliant part for France to play. The czar favoured Prussia’s 
desire for Saxony, that he might get Poland for himself ; Talleyrand 
frustrated the plans of both and did all he could to create a feeble federal 
Germany. Ou March 7th, 1815, the news of Napoleon’s escape from Elba 
fell upon the congress like a bomb ; the allied princes stopped the 
withdrawal of their troops from France at once and armed for a fresh 
struggle ; on the 13th of the same month Talleyrand drew up the blunt 
proscription launched by the eight powers against “Napoleon Bona- parte 


” ; on the 25th the alliance of Chaumont, concluded between Austria, Great 
Britain, Prussia, and Russia on March 9th, 1814, was again renewed, and 
diplomacy grew more intent than ever on concluding the work of the 
congress. 


Metternieh sought to secure the vital interests of Austria by the dismem- 
berment of Germany and by checking German particularism, but he would 
never involve himself so deeply in German affairs as to oblige Austria to 
un- dertake hazardous duties or to expose her to German influence. 
Although he had talked to Miiuster about the imperial idea in December, 
1814, he was equally averse to the notion of a German empire and of a 
Germany under the hegemony of Prussia ; he held that the German states 
ought rather to coexist in complete autonomy, but nevertheless gave his 
assent to the views of his sovereign, which differed from his own, and 
favoured the formation of a con- federation of independent and coequal 
German sovereigns under the presi- dency of Austria. Russia and Great 
Britain, like Austria, were ill-disposed to a strong Prussia, the minor 
German states were her natural enemies, and cared for nothing but their 
selfish interests. Nevertheless the prospect of a Euro- pean war induced 
them to urge the long-delayed establishment of a German constitution, as 
Humboldt, Hardenberg, and Miinster had ever done. There- upon the 
remodelling of Europe was accomplished, and the final clauses of the 
Treaty of Vienna, preceded by the Act of Confederation, summed up the sub- 
stance of all the other treaties. 


PINAL CLAUSES OF THE TREATY OF VIENNA OF JUNE 9TH, 1815 


These were signed by Metternieh and Wessenberg, Labrador, Talleyrand, 
Dalberg, Labour-du-Pin and Noailles, Castlereagh, Wellington, Cathcart 
and Stewart, Palmella, Saldanha and Silveira, Hardenberg and Humboldt, 
Razu- mowsky, Stackelberg and Nesselrode, and Lowenhielm. The greater 
part of Warsaw fell to Russia, and the czar assumed the title of king of 
Poland ; but the grand duchy of Poseu passed to Prussia and Wieliczka to 
Austria ; the Poles in all three were promised a representative system of 
government and national institutions. Cracow became a republic under the 
protection of the 
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three powers. Russia restored to Austria the portions of eastern Galieia she 
had conquered in ISO!). Saxony made tlie siierifiees nientionA«‘d already. 
Prussia got baek nearly all lu’r old ixtssessions Ih’I ween the J{liine and l- 
Nhe, with the addition of the duchy of \Vestj>halia, the major part of llu’ 
eleeloi-ate of Cologne, tlie Xass;iu ])rinciiialities of Die/,, Siegen, Iladamar 
anil Dillen- burg, Nâ- elzlar and (he department of l“ulda, and some 
(Ic})artnients un the I\Ioselle ami Maas; she received iSwi’dish Pomerania 
from Denmark in ex- change for L;iuenburg; but ceded the see of 
Hildesheim, Goslar, East Fries- laud, inclusive of Harlingerland, the 
cimntshi]) of lower Lingen and part of the see of ]\Iiinster to Hanover, 
receiving in return jiart of the duchy of Lauen- burg and a few 
administrative districts; and gave a district containing live thousand souls 
to Oldenburg. Oldenburg, the two |\Ieckleid)nrgs, and ‘‘ei- mar assumed 
the style of grand duchies, Hanover becauu’ a kingdom. I’rus- sia promised 
several districts to Weimar. Bavaria obtained the grand dneliy of Wiirzliurg 
and the iirincipality of Aschaflenburg. Frankfort-on-tlie-i\lain became a 
free city with the .sanu> territory that it had held in 1S0;{, and a member of 
the German Confeileiation ; Jlesse-Darmstadt gained one hundred and 
forty thousand subjects on the left Ijank of the Ivliine; Hesse llond)urg 
regained everything that had been taktMi fiom it by the Act of the Khenish 
Confederation; Coburg, Oldenburg, Strelitz, and Homburg each olituined 
ten thousand subjects in what had formerly been the dei)artment of the 
8aar; Iseuburg came under the sovereignty of Austria, who ceded it to 
Darmstadt. In virtue of articles 5:5-57 the princes and free cities of 
(ieiniany, inclusive of Austria and Prussia as far ius the dominions which 
hail foiineily been ])art of the German Empire were concerned, Denmark as 
far as Holsteiu, and the Netherlands as far as Luxemburg were concerned, 
established the “German Confederation ” in per]>etuity, under tlu; 
i)residency of Austria, “for the pur- pose of maintaining the external and 
internal security of Gernumy and the independence and inviolability of the 
confederate states,” which w(>re all to eujoy equal rights within the 
confederation. The affairs of the confederation were to be directed by a 
Confederation Diet in which the plenipotentiaries G— were to vote singly 
touching the fundiinumtal laws, the Act of Confederation {Bundenacte) , 
etc., the diet was to meet in full session, and there Austria and the five 


German kingdoms were to have four votes apiece: Baden, the elec- torate of 
He.sse, Darmstadt, Holsteiu, and Luxemburg three; Brunswick, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and Nas.Siiu two; and e\erv other state of the 
confed- eration one; making sixty-nine in all (articles 4, 5, G, 7 of the Final 
Act). This distribution of votes was aftei’wards taken as the standard for the 
iireseut federal council (Bundesrath). The diet of the confederation was 
thus a per- manent congress of ambassiidors like the old diet of the empire. 
It was to sit at Frankfort from the 1st of Sejitember, 1S15, onwards. By 
Article “^ the states pledged themselves to defend Germany against all 
attacks, guaranteed mutual assistance, and promised to enter into uo 
negotiations with the enemy when once war had been declared. They also 
pledged themselves not to nuike war upon one anothei-, but to refer their 
disi)utes to the diet of the confedera- tion. Holland and Belgium were 
handed over to the house of Orange, as being the reigning dynasty of the 
Netherlands, ami Luxemburg and Lind)urg were likewise added to its 
dominions; the integrity of Switzerland was guar- anteed, the new cantons 
of Valais, Geneva, and NeuchAtel were added toil; the see of Bfile and the 
town of Biel fell to the canton of Bern ; Sardinia ob- tained Genoa, 
Capraja, and the so-called imperial fiefs. Austria i-eassnmed possession of 
Istria, Dalmatia, the islands of tlu’ Adriatic which had formerly belonged to 
Venice, tlie Gulf of Cattaro, Venice, the lagoons, the trna Jinita of the 
ancient republic of Venice, the duchies of jMilan and Mantua, the prin- 
cipality of Trent, the Tyrol, Vorarlberg, Friuli, Monlefalcoue, Trieste, Car- 
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niola, upper Cariuthia, Croatia on the right bank of the Save, Fiume, the 
Hungarian littoral, and Castua, and added the Valtelline, Bormio, 
Chiaveuna, and the former republic of Ragusa to her dominions between 
the Ticino, the Po, and the Adriatic. The emperor Francis esta;blished the 
kingdoms of niyria and Lombardy and Venice. The Austrian house of Este 
obtained Modena, Eeggio, Miraudola, Massa, Carrara, and the imperials 
fiefs in Luni- giana; Tuscany fell to the archduke Ferdinand; Parma, 
Piaceuza, and Gua- stalla to Napoleon’s consort; Lucca to the Bourbons of 
” Etruria ” ; the pope and the king of the Two Sicilies regained their former 


possessions. Naviga- tion was to be free along the various rivers which 
intersected all these coun- tries and the slave-trade was to be abolished. 


All other schemes for the remodelling of Germany were thrown overboard ; 
Austria had conquered and rivetted the fetters of the German Confederation 
on the German people. It was a league, an international union of sovereign 
states, an alliance of governments independent of the participation of the 
people, an instrument of Austria for repressing Prussia; and it mediatised 
the German nation. The secondary states which Napoleon had created 
would have preferred at first not to enter into it, but to remain in the 
position of iudepeudent European powers ; they flatly repudiated any 
limitiition of their sovereign prerogatives, and resolved rather to bestow 
constitutions on their subjects out of pure magnanimity than to be 
compelled to do so by the confed- eration. The people regarded the result of 
the protracted negotiations with chill indifference or outspoken indignation 
; most of the German governments were ill content. A few “special 
cQspositions ” were added to those mentioned in the Final Act of Vienna, 
the most important of them being paragraph 13 : “There shall be 
assemblies of estates in all countries belonging to the confed- eration. 
The circumstance that the first eleven articles of the Act of Confed- eration 
{Bundesacte) were guaranteed by the Final Act (ScMussacfe) of Vienna 
subsequently gave rise to unjustifiable pretensions on the part of foreign 
powers to a European right of wardship over the confederation.’ 
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THE HOLT ALLIANCE (1815 A.D.) 


Besides the territorial regulations, the general interests of the peoples were 
assigned but a modest sphere. The rulers themselves seem to have felt that 
these bald dispositions concerning restored thrones and exchanged 
provinces were out of proportion to the sacrifices made, and that too sharp 
a contrast existed between the enthusiastic spirit with which the struggle 
had opened and the disillusionment which all must feel at the results of the 
Vienna Con- gress. It was as though something must be done to give to the 
idealistic im- pulse of the period just past â€” and which was still affecting 
men’s minds â€” if not good deeds, at least good words, and to nourish the 
first hopes with new ones. This spirit gave birth to that wonderful politico- 
religious alliance or programme, which, on the 26th of September, 1815, as 


oblivion all past differences, recognised Simon as high priest and prince of 
the Jews, and relinquished all future claims on the Jewish people ; and these 
grants were published as a royal edict. Thus did Judea again take its place 
among the independent nations of the earth. <* 


the treaty of the Holy Alliance, was signed by the monarchs of Eussia, 
Austria, and Prussia, without consultation with any minister. 


The preamble to this document says that the three monarchs would scrupu- 
lously practise, both in the government of their states and in their foreign 
policy, the Christian principles of justice, clemency, and peace ; the tenor of 
the three following articles was that the three monarchs would accordingly 
act towards and support one another as brothers, and would also rule their 
peoples â€” their peoples and armies is the extraordinary expression used 
â€” paternally in the same spirit of brotherhood ; that accordingly they 
exhorted their peoples likewise to confirm themselves daily in the exercise 
of the Christian duties, in 
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harmony with the one Christian religion, which they, the monarchs, repre- 
sentatives of its three chief forms, exju-essly reconnis(Mi as tlie one true 
relig- ion. At the same time they summoned to join this Holy Alliance all 
sover- eigns who were of the same mind as tlicmsehcs, with the e.\ce])tioii 
of the sultan, who it coidd not be sui)i)osed would profess the Cluistian 
religion, and of the pope, who could not well join with schismatic and 
heretic princes in an alliance whose theological basis was of doubtful 
orthodoxy and would not entirely agree with the teaching of the one 
infallible church, of which he be- lieved himself to be the head. Jlost of the 
princes joined: the ]<;nglish gov- ernment acquiesced in the principles 
enunciated, in which, indeed, if they Mere adhered to, there was not much 
to object; but a formal accession to a treaty which w;is no treaty it refused. 


In the times of dejection and disappointment which now followed, this Holy 
Alliance wa.s treated lus a secret, absolutist cons ])iiacy against the secur- 
ing to the people of constitutional right.s, and it has hein allirnied that it 
was meant from the very tirst in this spiiit ; similarly malicious voices have 
referred to the good intentions with which, accoiding to the jiroverb, the 
road to hell is said to be paved. This condemnation on the part of an 
embittered age is just neither to the emperor Alexander, from whom the idea 
])ro- ceeded, and who was a high-minded, tender-heartcid man, very 


accessible to religious sentiment>s; nor towards the king of Prussia, in 
whom misfortune and the heavy .sacritices entailed by the war had 
increased the religiosity which had always lain in his nature; nor to the 
emperor Francis, to whom it cost little to make a confession of so general a 
character, which after all accommo- dated itself to any policy quite as well 
as the revolutionary doctrine of lil)erty, equality, and fraternity. The same 
hard and condemnatory judgment as was passed on this, its coping stone, 
was meted out to the wliole woi-k of the Vienna Congress. It maj- l>e that 
here and theie serious business sulfered from the festivities; it may be that 
ill will, a petty spirit, frivolity, and every kind of tritliug were active enough 
to spoil the work ; but even the best will and the most earnest spirit, which 
were not lacking, would have found it diffi- cult, in face of the enormity of 
the task, to effect more than the congress, such as it was, effected: namely, a 
new external form and arrangement of the European system. This the 
congress accomplished, no more; but if, on the one hand, it could get no 
more out of the great epoch, yet, on the other hand, neither could it prevent 
the effects on the future existence of Euroi)e, which followed of themselves 
from the events of that great period.” 


THE BETURN AND DOWNFALL OF NAPOLEON (1815 A.D.) 


Meantime in France and Belgium the final struggle with Napoleon had 
been carried on to his ruin.” The disputes in the congress had raised Napo- 
leon’s hopes. In France his party wiis still powerful, almost the whole of the 
population being blindly devoted to him, and an <'xtensive conspiracy for 
his restoration to the imperial throne was secretly set on foot. Several 
tliousands of his veteran soldiery had been relea.sed from foreign durance; 
the whole of the military stores, the spoil of Europe, still remained in the 
posses.sion of France; the fortresses were garrisoned solely with French 
troops; Elba was clo.se at hand, and the emperor was guarded with 
criminal negligence. 


It was on the 1st of March, 181.’), that Napoleon again set foot on the 
coa.st of France. He was accompanied by merely lifteen liundrtMI men, but 
the whole of the troops .sent again.st him by Louis XVII I rangcil 
themselves be- neath his eagle. He passed, as if in triumph, through his 


former empire. The whole nation received him with acclamations of delight. 
Not a single 
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Frenchman sbeil ;i drop of blood for the Bourbon, who fled hastily to 
Ghent; and on the 20th of March Napoleon entered Paris unopposed. His 
brother- in-law, Murat, at the same time revolted at Naples and advanced 
into upper Italy against the Austriaus. But all the rest of Napoleon’s ancient 
allies, persuaded that he must again fall, either remained tranquil or 
formed a close alliance with the combined powers. The Swiss, in particular, 
showed exces- sive zeal on this occasion, and took up arms against France 
in the hope of rendering the allied sovereigns favourable to their new 
constitution. The Swiss regiments, which had passed from Napoleon’s 
service to that of Louis XVIII, also remained umnoved by Napoleon’s 
blandishments, were deprived of their arms, and returned separately to 
Switzerland. 


The allied sovereigns who were assembled at Vienna at once allowed every 
dispute to di-op in order to forma fresh and closer coalition. They declared 
Napoleon an outlaw, a robber, proscribed by all Europe, and bound 
themselves to bring a force more than a million strong into the field against 
him. All Napoleon’s cunning attempts to bribe and set them at variance 
M’ere treated with scorn, and the combined powers speedily came to an 
understanding on the points hitherto so strongly contested. Saxony was 
partitioned between her ancient sovereign and Prussia, and a revolt that 
broke out in Liege among the Saxon troops, who were by command of 
Prussia to be divided before they had been released from their oath of 
allegiance to their king, is easily ex- plained by the hurry and pressiu-e of 
the times, which caused all minor con- siderations to be forgotten. 
Napoleon exclusively occupied the mind of every diplomatist, and all 
agreed upon the necessity, at all hazards, of his utter anni- hilation. The 
lion, thus driven at bay, turned upon his pmsuers for a last and desperate 
struggle. The French were still faithful to Napoleon, who, with a view of 
reinspiring them with the enthusiastic spirit that had rendered them 
invincible in the first days of the republic, again called forth the old republi- 


cans, nominated them to the highest appointments, re-established several 
republican institutions, and, on the 1st of June, presented to his dazzled 
sub- jects the magnificent spectacle of a field of May, as in the times of 
Charle- magne and in the commencement of the Revolution, and then led a 
numerous and spirited army to the Dutch frontiers against the enemy. 


Here stood a Prussian army under Bliicher, and an Anglo-German one 
imder Wellington, comprehending the Dutch under the prince of Orange, 
the Brunswickers under their duke, the recruited Hanoverian legion under 
Wal- moden. These corps d^annee most imminently threatened Paris. The 
main body of the allied army under Schwarzenberg, then advancing from 
the south, was still distant. Napoleon consequently directed his first attack 
against the former two. His army had gained immensely in strength and 
spirit by the return of his veteran troops from foreign imprisonment. 
Wellington, igno- rant at what point Napoleon might cross the frontier, had 
followed the old and ill-judged plan of dividing his forces; an incredible 
error, the allies hav- ing simply to unite their forces and to take up a firm 
position in order to draw Napoleon to any given spot. Napoleon afterwards 
observed in his memoirs that he had attacked Bliicher first because he well 
knew that Bliicher would not be supported by the over-prudent and 
egotistical English commander, but that Wellington, had he been first 
attacked, would have received every aid from his high-spirited and faithful 
ally. The duke of Brunswick, with im- patience equalling that of Bliicher, 
was the only one who had quitted the ball dui-ing the night and had hurried 
forward against the enemy. Napoleon gained time to throw himself between 
Wellington and Bliicher and to prevent their junction; for he knew the spirit 
of his opponents. He consequently opposed merely a small division of his 
army under Ney to the English and turned with the whole of his main body 
against the Prussians. The veteran 
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Bliicher porwivod liis intentions and in consequence urfjently demaniled 
iiid from tlie duke of Welliiij‘ton, who promised to send him a reinforcement 
of twenty thou.sind men t)y four o’clock on the KJth. Hut this aid did not 
arrive. Welliugtou retired with superior forces before Ney at Quatre Eras. 


THE BATTLES OF LIGNY AND WA.THKLOO 


Bliicher mejinwhile yielded to the overwhelming force brought against him 
by Kapoleou at Liguy, also on the 16th of June. Vainly did the Prussians 
rush to the attack beneath the murderous firc’ of the French, vainly did 
Bliicher in person head the a.ssault and for live hours continue the combat 
hand to hand in the village of Ligny. Numbers prevailed, and, the infantry 
being at length driven back, Bliicher led the cavalry ouce more to the 
charge, but w;is repulsed and fell senseless beneath his hors(>, which was 
shot dead. His adju- tant, (‘ouiiti Xostitz, alone remained at his side. Tlu^ 
French cavalry passed close by without perceiving them, twilight and a 
misty rain having ))egun to fall. The Prussians fortunately missed their 
leader, repulsed the French chivalry, which again galloped past him :is he 
lay on the ground, and he was at length drawn from beneath his horse. He 
still lived, but only to behold the complete defeat of his army. 


Bliicher, although a veteran of seventy-three and wounded and shattered by 
bis fall, was not for a moment discouraged. Piver vigilant, he assembled his 
scattered troops with wonderful raijidity, inspirited them by his cheerful 
words, and had the geuerosity to promise aid, by the afternoon of the ISth of 
June, to Wellington, who was now in his turn attacked by the main body of 
the French under Napoleon. Bliicher conso(|uently fell back upon Wavre in 
order to remain as close as possible in Wellington’ vicinity, and also sent 
orders to Billow’s corps, that was then on the ad\ance, to Join the English 
army, whilst Napoleon, iu the idea that Bliicher was falling back upon the 
Maas, sent Grouchy in pursuit with a body of thirty-five thousaud men. 


Napoleon, far from imagining that the Pru-ssians, after having been, as he 
supposed, completely annihilated or panic-stricken by Grouchy, could aid 
the British, wasted the precious moments, instead of hastily attackiug 
Wellington. 


At length, about mid-day. Napoleon gave orders for the attack, and, 
furiously charging the British left wing, drove it from the village of Hougo- 
mont. He then sent orders to Ney to charge the British centre. At thatr mo- 
ment a dark spot was seen in the direction of St. Laml>ert. Was it Grouchy? 
A reconnoitring party was desjiatched and returned with the news of its 
being the Prussians under Biilow. The attack upon the British centre was 


conse- quently remanded, and Ney was despatched with a considerable 
portion of his troops against Biilow. Wellington now ventured to charge the 
enemy with his right wing, but was repuls<'d and lost the farm of La Haye 
Sainte, which commanded his position on this side as Hougomout did on his 
right. His centre, however, iremained unattacked, the French exerting their 
utmost strength to keep Billow's gallant troops back at the village of 
Planchenoit, where the battle raged with the greatest fury, and a dreadful 
conflict of some hours’ duration ensued hand to hand. But, about five 
o'clock, the left wing of the British being complet<'ly thrown into confusion 
by a fresh attack on the enemy's side, the whole of the French cavalry, 
twche thousand strong, made a furious charge upon the British centre, bore 
down all iH'fore them, and took a great number of guns. The prince of 
Orange was wounded. The road to Brussels was already thronged with the 
fugitive English troops, and Welling- 
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apparently on the brink of destruction, when the thunder of artillery was 
suddenly heard in the direction of Wavre. “It is Grouchy!” joyfully 
exclaimed Napoleon, who had repeatedly sent orders to that general to push 
forward with all possible speed. But it was not Grouchy ; it was Bliicher. 


The faithful troops of the veteran marshal (the old Silesian army) were 
completely worn out by the battle, by their retreat in the heavy rain over 
deep roads, and by the want of food. The distance from Wavre, whence they 
had been driven, to Waterloo, where Wellington was then in action, was not 
great, but was rendered arduous owing to these circumstances. The men 
sometimes fell down from extreme weariness, and the guns stuck fast iu the 
deep mud. But Bliicher was everywhere present, and notwithstanding his 
bodily pain ever cheered his men forwards, with “indescribable pathos” 
say- ing to his disheartened soldiers, “My children, we must advance; I 
have promised it G€” do not cause me to break my word! ” Whilst still 
distant from the scene of action, he ordered the guns to be fired in order to 
keep up the courage of the English, and at length, between six and seven in 
the evening, the first Prussian corps in advance, that of Zieten, fell furiously 


upon the enemy. “Bravo! ” cried Bliicher, “I know you, my Silesians; to- 
day we shall see the backs of these French rascals ! ” 


Zieten filled up the space still intervening between Wellington and Biilow. 
Exactly at that moment, Napoleon had sent his old guard forward in four 
massive squares in order to make a last attempt to break the British lines, 
when Zieten fell upon their flank and dealt fearful havoc among their close 
masses with his artillery. Billow’s troops, inspirited by this success, now 
pressed gallantly forward and finally regained the long-contested village of 
Planchenoit from the enemy. The whole of the Prussian army, advancing at 
the double and with drums beating, had already driven back the right wing 
of the French, when the English, regaining courage, advanced. Napoleon 
was surrounded on two sides, and the whole of his troops, the old guard 
under General Cambronne alone excepted, were totally dispersed and fled 
iu com- plete disorder. The old guard, surrounded by Billow’s cavalry, nobly 
replied, when challenged to surrender, ^ La garde ne se rend pas” ; and in 
a few min- utes the veteran conquerors of Europe fell beneath the righteous 
and avenging blows of their antagonists. At the farm of Im Belle Alliance 
Bliicher offered his hand to Wellington. “I will sleep to-night in Bonaparte’s 
last night’s quarters, ” said Wellington. ” And I will drive him out of his 
present ones ! ” replied Bliicher. 


The Prassians, tired by enthusiasm, forgot the fatigues they had for four 
days endured, and, favoured by a moonlight night, so zealously pursued the 
French that an immense number of prisoners and a vast amount of booty 
fell into their hands and Napoleon narrowly escaped being taken prisoner. 
At Genappe, where the bridge was blocked by fugitives, the pursuit was so 
close that he was compelled to abandon his carriage, leaving his sword and 
hat behind him. Bliicher, who reached the spot a moment afterwards, took 
pos- session of the booty, sent Napoleon’s hat, sword, and star to the king of 
Prussia, retained his cloak, telescope, and carriage for kis own use, and 
gave up everything else, including a quantity of the most valuable jewellery, 
gold, and money, to his brave soldiery. The whole of the army stores, two 
hun- dred and forty guns, and an innumerable quantity of arms thrown 
away by the fugitives fell into his hands. 


The Prussian general, Thielmann, who, with a few troops, had remained 
behind at Wavre iu order, at great hazard, to deceive Grouchy into the belief 
that he was still opposed by Bliicher’s entire force, acted a lesser but 
equally honourable part on this great day. He fulfilled his commission with 
great 
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skill, and so completely deceived Grouchy as to hinder liis makinp a single 
attempt to throw himself in the way of the J*rnssiaiis on the Paiis road. 


| fliiohof jnislied forwards witliout a moment’s delay, and on the ‘JOth of 
June stood hefort’ Paris. Napoleon hiid, meanwhile, a second time 
ah(li<'atcd, and had tied from Paris in the hope of escai)ing across the 
seas. J)a\-ont, the ancient instrument of his tyranny, who commanded in 
l'aris, att<'ini)tinf/ to make terms of capitulation with Bliicher, wius 
sharjdy answered, " You want to nuike a defence! Take care what you do. 
You well know what license! the irritated soldiery will take if your city must 
be taken by storm. Do you wish to add the sack of Paris to that of 
Hamburff, already loadinj‘ your con- science? " Paris surrendered after a 
severe engagement at Issy, and Miiflling, the Prussian general, was placed 
in command of the city, July 7th, 1S15. It was on the occasion of a grand 
banquet given by Wellington shortly after the occupatiou of Paris by the 
allied troops that- Bliicher gave the celebrated toast, "May the pens of 
diplomatists not again spoil all that the swords of our gal- lant armies Ikuc 
so nobly won ! " 


Schwarzenberg had in the interim also penetrated into France, and tlie 
crown prince of Wiirtemberghad defeated General Rappat Strasburgand 
had surrounded that fortress. The Swiss, under General Bachmann, who 
had, although fully (Miuijiped for the field, hitherto prudently watched tlu^ 
turn of events, invaded France immediately after the battle of Waterloo, 
pillaged Burgundy, besieged and took the fortress of Hiiningen, which, with 
the per- mission of the allies, they razed to the ground, the French having 
thence tired upon the bridges of Bale which lay close in its vicinity. A fi-esh 


Austrian army under Frimont advanced from Italy as far as Lyons. On the 
17th of July, Napoleon surrendered himself in the bay of Rochefort to the 
English, whose ships prevented his escape; he moreover preferred falling 
into their hands rather than into those of the Prussians. The whole of 
Fiance submitted to the triumphant allies, and Louis XVIII wtus reinstated 
on his throne. JIurat had also been simultaneously defeated at Tolentino in 
Italy by the Austrians under Bianchi, and Ferdinand IV had been restored 
to the throne of Naples. Murat tied to Corsica, but his retreat to France was 
prevented by the success of the allies, and in his despair he, with native 
rashness, yielded to the advice of secret intrigants and returned to Italy with 
a design of raising a i)opular insurrection, but was seized on landing, and 
shot on the 13th of October. 


Bliicher was greatly inclined to give full vent to his rage against Paris. The 
bridge of Jena, one of the numerous bridges across the Seine, the princi- 
pal object of his displeasure, wsis, curiously enough, saved from destiuction 
(he had already attempted to blow it up) by the arrival of the king of 
Prussia. His proposal to punish France by partitioning the country and thus 
i)laciug it on a par with Germany was far more practical in its tendency. 


THE SECOND TREATY OF PARIS (NOVEMBER 20TH, 1815) 


This honest veteran had in fact a deeper insight into affairs than the most 
wary diplomatists. In 1815 the same persons iis in 1814 met in Paris, and 
similar interests were Agitated. Foreign jealousy again eflected the concbi- 
sion of this peace at the expense of Germany and in favour of France. 
Bliicher’s influence at first reigned supreme. The king of Prussia, who, to- 
gether with the emperors of Russia and Austria, revisited Paris, took Stein 
and Gruner into his council. The crown prince of Wiirtemberg also 
zealously exerted himself in favour of tht> reunion of Lorraine and Alsace 
with ((A«>r- mauy. But Russia and England iH’ holding the reintegration of 
(Jermany with displeasure, Austria, and finally Prussia, against whose 
patriots all were in league, yielded. The future destinies of Europe were; 
settled ou the side of 
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England by Wellington and Castlereagh ; on that of Eussia by Prince Jolin 
Eazumowsky, Nesselrode, and Capo d’Istria; on that of Austria by 
Metternich and Wessenberg ; on that of Prussia by Hardenberg and William 
von Hum- boldt. The German patriots were excluded from the discussion, 
and a result extremely unfavourable to Germany naturally followed : Alsace 
and Lorraine remained annexed to France. By the second Treaty of Paris 
which was defin- itively concluded on the 20th of November, 1815, France 
was merely compelled to give up the fortresses of Philippeville, 
Marienbourg, Saarlouis, and Laudau, to demolish Hiiningen, and to allow 
eighteen other fortresses on the German frontier to be occupied by the allies 
until the new government had taken firm footing in France. Until then, 
150,000 of the allied troops were also to remain within the French territory 
and to be maintained at the expense of the people. France was, moreover, 
condemned to pay 700, 000, 000 francs towards the expenses of the war 
and to restore the chef-d/4wuvres of which she had deprived every capital in 
Europe. The sword of Frederick the Great was not ref ound : Marshal 
Serurier declared that he had burned it. The Invalids had iu the same spirit 
cast the triumphal monument of the field of Eossbach into the Seine, in 
order to prevent its restoration. The alarum formerly belonging to 
Frederick the Great was also missing. Napoleon had it on his person dur- 
ing his flight and made use of it at St. Helena, where it struck his death- 
hour. On the other hand, however, almost all the famous old German 
manuscripts which had formerly been carried from Heidelberg to Eome, 
and thence by Napoleon to Paris, were sent back to Heidelberg. One of the 
most valuable, the Manessian Code of the Swabian Minnesingers, was left 
in Paris, where it had been concealed. Bliicher exjiired, in 1819, on his 
estate in Silesia. M 


CHAPTER VII ASPECTS OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CULTURE 


The German phiins were tlie scene in whieli all nations eii‘raued in mortal 
eonflict. Situated in the centre of Europe, and too murli divided into 
separate dominions to be able then to repel ajLrressiou by their native 
strenj‘th, the German states have alternately beeu the prey of internal 
discord and the theatre of external aggression. Such a stiite of things is 
inconsistent with the growth of a national literature, which, though it is 
often stimulated by the excitement and passions of war, can take root and 


Coins of Ancient Judba 


CHAPTER XI. FROM THE MACCABEES TO THE ROMANS 


From the decayed Syrian kingdom, whose king, Demetrius, was 
languishing in imprisonment in Parthia, the Jewish people had no sei-i- ous 
danger to fear. So Simon, as prince and high priest, ruled the land wisely 
and justly for several years. He restored the national religion everywhere, 
had coins struck with his name, and took suitable measures for the welfare 
and the safety of the people. And when Antiochus, the brother of the 
imprisoned king, demanded again the tribute to which Demetrius had 
relinquished claim, and took the field upon Simon’s refusal, John, the son 
fif Simon, who had been appointed general by his father, inflicted a defeat 
upon the Syrian army a! Ashdod. (139 B.C.) 


Now Simon ruled like a second David over the liberated land. The Jewish 
people in solemn assembly named him ” Commander-in-chief and 
unimpeachable prince of the nation, with the right of conferring all the 
dignities and offices in the kingdom and of forever exercising supervision 
over sacred affairs,” and a record of this plebiscite was set up in the 
sanctuary. Simon strengthened the alliance with Rome, promoted 
agriculture and commerce, and honoured justice and the fear of God. 


Simon sought the best interests of his people, “as that evermore his 
authority and honour pleased them well,” says the first Book of Maccabees. 
(xiv. 4, etc.) “Then did they till their ground in peace, and the earth gave her 
increase, and the trees of the field their fruit. The ancient men sat all in the 
streets, communicating together of good things, and the young men put on 
glorious and warlike apparel. He provided victuals for the cities, and set in 
them all manner of munition, so that his honourable name was renowned 
unto the end of the world. He made peace in the land, and 


tlourish only amidst the tran- quillity and enjoyments of peace. Religious 
freedom was extin- guished in Germany by the victory of the White 
Mountain near Prague; and it never acquired domestic peace till the 
victories of Eugene tind llarlborough bad tamed for a season the ambition 
of Prance, and those of Frederick the Great had secured the indepen- dence 
of northern (Jermauy. 


That science had made great progress d\inng the Middle Ages in German)’, 
the land which gave the art of printing and the discov- ery of gunpowder to 
the world, need be told to none at all ac- quainted with these subjects; and 
on the revival of letters she took an honourable place both in scholarship 
and the exact sciences. The country of Scaliger and Erasmus will ever be 
dear to the lover of classical literature. 15ut the intellect of Germany at this 
period, bred in cloisters and nourished by the study of classical literature or 
the exact sciences, was entirely of a learned csiste. Its produc- tions were, 
for the most part, written in Latin, and addressed only to scholars. Its 
national literature did not arise till the middle of the eighteenth century. 
a€” Alison. J* 


The development of literary life in the eighteenth century was accom- 
plished in ascending line; iu it we can distinguish three grades, each of 
winch rises considerably above its predecessor. The first division reaches to 
1750; the advance which was alretuly traceable in the last dectides of the 
seventeenth century continues in this period; individual retarding elements 
do not succeed in stopping the progress of the development. In the centre of 
the second divi- sion, which lasts till the beginning of the seventies, stand 
the first three of the six great new high-German jxtcts, of whom Klopstock 
bestows on German po- etry a forcible turn of T>oetic exi)re.ssion and 
elevation of sentiment; Lessing, fine logical arrangement of language and 
consistent sequence of thought devel- opment ; Wieland, perfect grace. 
Then, after a short process of fermentation, 
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the new German poetry enters under Herder’s guidance on the highest 
stage of its development, the age of Goethe and Schiller. ” 


In the second half of the eighteenth century, poetry, science, the entire 
intollectnal and literary life of the nation received such a mighty impetus 
that the piiHluctions of the Germans, whether in the field of the imagination 
or of mental a(â- ti^â- ity, ranked with those of the English and French. In 
fact, they were often in advance in respect to depth, versatility, and genius. 
Men of the highest talents in various directions entered new paths, and, 
partly by attack- ing and vanquishing superannuated errors, prejudices, 
and false ideas, partly by inspired creations in the field of poeti-y or 
science, laid the foundations for a height of culture almost unequalled in 
modern history. Germany also lived through an epoch of reforms and 
revolutions, in which, however, the only weapons were those of the intellect, 
and where the highest goal to be striven for was the idea of culture and the 
refinement of humanity. Poetry and the taste for art progressed most rapidly 
of all, so that poetic culture stood at the head ; philosophy and religion 
were allied with poetry ; imagination and senti- ment, the true foundations 
of poetry, were also carried over into the realm of science. The greatest 
minds of the nation devoted their talents to poetry, A« 


KLOPSTOCK AND WIELAND 


Far before German contemporary poets stands the German Homer, Klop- 
stock. He it was who, by the powerful influence of his Messiah and his odes, 
established the supremacy of the antique taste ; not, however, in defiance of 
German and Christian associations, but rather to their advantage. Religion 
and patriotism were with him the highest of all conceptions ; but, in 
reference to the form in which they should be exhibited, he considered that 
of ancient 


Greece the most perfect, and thought that he could unite the greatest beauty 
of substance with the greatest beauty of form by praising Christianity and 
Germanism when attired in the garb of Greece : a strange error, certainly, 
yet one which arose very naturally from the strange character of the 
progress of social development which charac- terised his age. It is true, 
indeed, that England exercised a considerable influence upon Klopstock, 
for his Messiah is a mere pendant to Milton’s Paradise Lost; but Klopstock 
must not, on that account, be called a mere imitator of an Englishman; the 
ser- vices which he performed in behalf of German poetry are as peculiar 


as they are great. He repressed, by means of his Greek hexameters and with 
other Sapphic, Alcaic, and iambic classical metres, the French Alexan- 
drines and doggerel verses which had hitherto been in vogue. But Klopstock 
did more than this : though in form a Greek, he was, and wished to be, in 
spirit a true German ; and he it was who introduced that pa- triotic 
enthusiasm, that reverence for everything Grerman, which against all the 
new fashions that have arisen since his time has never disappeared, but, on 
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(ho contrary, luus often in its opposition to everj’thing foreign IK>en 
ciirrieci to an imjiist and alisuitl hcij, ‘lit. Howi’ver strange it may at first 
sound to hear him, the eliihl of the Frencli peruke period {Periickenzcit), 
styling him- self a bard in his Aleaie verses, thus commiugliug 
heterogeneous periods, the modern, tht^ antique, and the old-Teu- tonic, yet 
this was the commencement of that proud and manly conlidcnco which 
urged on German poetry to cast oJf its foreign fetters and to lay iiside that 
liumiliating attitude which it h;ui preserved e'en after the Peace of West- 
phalia. It was indeed necess;iry that someone should come who could smite 
his bie;Lst with his hand and exclaim, G€~G— I am a German!” His poetry, 
like* his patriotism, was deeply rooted in that lofty morsil and religious 
belief uiion which such lustre was shed by his Mis.siiih ; and it was he who, 
next to Gellert, imparted to modern Ger- man poetry that dignified, serious, 
and pious character which it has retained in spite of all its excesses of fancy 
and wit. 


It was Wielaud who transplanted into German woods and Gothic cities the 
light and gniceful spirit of Athens, tliough not without considerable ad- 
mixture of the levity and playfidness of the French genius. Wieland com- 
bined in his own person the Gallomania and Grecomania. He was brought 
up in the former; he passed at an after 


period into the latter ; yet he perceived at once the one-sided byway 
ijursued by Klopstock and Voss; he led the Germans from their pomjjous 
stiffness Ijack to the successful and easy motions of the gi-aces of France 
and Greece. The German muse, moving with graceful, cheerful freedom in 


the days of Minnezeit (love-time), attired bj’ the meistersingers in starched 
linen, dis- guised in a periwig and hoop-petticoat after the Thirty Years’ 
War, no longer knew what to do with her hands, but continued to play 
lackadaisically Avith her fan./ 


Whatever may be the excellences of Wieland and Klopstock, both are 
essentially writers of the past. This cannot be said of Lessing, the third 
great German of this period; he is still a living influence. He is, indeed, the 
only writer before Goethe whom Germans can now rciul without feeling 
themselves in a world foreign to their sympathies. Throughout his career he 
.strove to renew and fructify the intellectual life of his nation, and he 
a(;hicved his aim by important creative activity, and by the clearest, freest, 
and most drastic criticism of the eighteenth century. ” 


\V IB LAND (17J3-1813) 
LESSING 


Lessing combined in himself the study and culture of all the schools of his 
age; so that he passed through the Gallomania, the Grecomania, and the 
An- glomania, like the sun passing through the zodiac, without sacrificing 


any of 
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its freedom, and without inclining either to the right or to the left, but 
jjursu- iug nobly his own course. lu that age of foreign influences and of 
clashing tastes, great poets could not spring up as from the earth ; they had 
to struggle with herculean strength through a circle of foreign hindrances, 
which both bewildered them and led them astray ; they were forced to open 
up a path for themselves, by means of a sound, comprehensive, and 
incorruptible criticism. This was the reason that Lessing combined the 
critical with the poetical power, that the armed Pallas loved to walk side by 
side with him ! He exercised this criticism in many and various fields â€” in 
those of theology, philosophy, philology, the history of art and literature, as 
well as in that of poetry. He opposed the unlicked rudeness, the gross 


fanaticism, and the spiritless pedan- try of a cold faith, in his celebrated 
controversy regarding the Wolfenbiittel Fragmente, in which he avoided 
falling into the extreme of complete unbelief, as his excellent Nathan shows. 


He exercised a no less important influence upon the rise and progress of 
profound comprehensive study and also of a better taste in philology ; and, 
through his intercourse with Winckelmann, upon the revival of the fine arts. 
As soon, however, as he directed his attention principally to poetry, he 
became the true Hercules Musagetes, the vanquisher of all the remaining 
frag- ments of the Gallomania, and of all the prolixity and tedium 
inseparably con- nected with it, as well as the trusty Eckart before the 
Venusberg of the mod- ern sentimentality and poetical licentiousness â€” to 
which, however, the gates and doors have, since his time, been opened. If 
we examine what relation he bore to the older and younger schools of his 
day, we find that he always saw the fa.ults which they committed with the 
clearest eye, and pointed them out in the most decided language. No one 
could point out with such far- reaching acuteuess as Lessing the difference 
between the true antique and its French caricature ; and to him are the 
Germans indebted for being the first to purify their stage from the starched 
French Alexandrines and, above all, their language from its turgid and 
bombastic style. Even before the appearance of the Grecomaniacs, before 
Voss or Klopstock, Lessing had entered the lists ; he was, however, far from 
making common cause with them. He did not rescue the antique from the 
French bombast merely to give it up to the German ped- ants. The 
Grecomania was as disgusting to him as Gallomania â€” a fact which he 
never attempted to conceal.’ 


HEINE ON THE WRITERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Lessing was the literary Ai-minius who freed our theatre from foreign rule. 
He demonstrated the vanity, the absurdity, and the bad taste of those imita- 
tions of the French drama which themselves had followed the Greek. But 
not only by his criticism was he the founder of a modern German original 
lit- erature, but by his own works of art as well. This man followed all 
intellec- tual tendencies, all phases of life, with enthusiasm and 
disinterestedness. Art, theology, archaeology, poetry, dramatic criticism, 
historyad€” all were pur- sued by him with the same zeal and for the same 


end. In all his works lives the same great social ideal, the same progressive 
humanity, the same religion of reason of which he was the John the Baptist 
and of which we are still look- ing for the Messiah. He preached this 
religion always, but unfortunately he was often alone and in the desert ; 
and, besides, he did not possess the art of turning stones into bread â€” the 
greater part of his life he spent in poverty and want. 


That is a curse which weighs on nearly all great spirits among the 
Germans, and perhaps will not be abolished except by political liberty. 
Lessing was politically inclined more than anyone suspected, a 
characteristic which is 
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found in uouo of his contemporaries. Only now do we perceive what ho 
iiieiuit bj’ his despotism of twelve in Emilia (lalotti. In his day he was 
regard- ed only ;us a champion of intellectual liberty and a>s an opponent 
of clerical intolerance, foi- his theological works were easier to understand. 
ThÂ«^ fi”ig- ments Uchf’f Krxicbuixj des Mfnj 


Gotthold I’;])Inaim Lessing was born at Kamenz in Lu.satia on January 
22nd, 172!), and died at Brunswick on February 15th, 1781. He was a com- 
plete man, who, while ho attacked the old with his disiistrous criticism, at 
the same time created something new and better. “He wa.s, ” says a 
German writer, “like those pious Jews who were often disturbed by (he 
attacks of liie enemy while they were building the second temple, and who 
finally fought with one hand while they built on the house of God with tlu“ 
other.” 


Another M’riter who worked in the same spirit and for the .same ends and 
who may be called Ijossing’s direct successor, Mas Johann Gottfried von 
Her- der, who was bora at Mohriuigeu in East Prussia in 1714, and who 
died at Weimar in Saxony in the year 1803. 


Although Lessing gave a mighty blow to the imitation of the borrowed 
French Hellenism, he himself, by pointing out the real works of ait in Gre- 
cian antiquity, created iu a way a new kind of foolish imitation. By his op- 
position of religious superstition he ad- vanced the sober desire for 
enlighten- ment which spread in Berlin and which had its chief organ in 
Nicolai and it.s arsenal iu the General German Library. The most 
deplorable mediocrity tlieu began, more stubbornly than ever, to show 
itself, and emptiness and vanity puffed themselves up like the frog iu the 
fable. 


One is very much mistaken if one believes that Goethe, who had already 
appeared at that time, was as yet uni- versally recognised. His Gdts von 
Ber- lichingen aud his Werther were hailed with enthusiasm, but so also 
were the works of the most common bunglers, aud Goethe was given only a 
very small niche in the temple of literature. As has been said, the public 
received the Gotz and the Wetiher with enthusiasm, but more on account of 
the subject matter than because of artistic excel- lence, which almost uo one 
knew how to appreciate. The Gotz was a dram- atised cavalier romance, 
and that variety was popular at the time. In the Werther, people saw only 
the elaboration of a real story, that of the New .leiii- salem, of a youth who 
shot himself for love aud thereby made a great deal of noi.se in that 
absolutely still period. People read his affecting letters with tears; it was 


noticed that the way in which W’either had been removed from a titled 
.society ha 


H. W. â€” XV. z 

U. E. Lessino 
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niado tlio hook still more talked about; at this suggestion a few fools hit 
upou tilt? idea likewise to shoot themselves. The book, through its subject 
matter, had tlu’ ftVect of a thunder-clap. 


Wieland was the great poet of the day, with whom no one could compete 
except perhaps Mr. Ode-poet Ramler in Berlin. Wieland was worshipped 
idolatrously more even than Goethe at any time. The stage was ruled by 
Iffland with his noisy, bourgeois dramas, and by Kotzebue with his stale at- 
temjjts at wit.” 


STURM UND DRANG 


Borrowing the title of a drama of Klinger, a title extremely characteristic of 
the German poetry of that period, the historians of literature named the age 
of Lessin*;‘s pioneer work â€” which began with Minna von Barnhelm at 
the end of the Hi’\ fii Years’ War and extended to the classic purification 
which fol- lowed the collaboration of Goethe and Schiller, aftA«r the return 
of Goethe from his Italian journey and at the time of the outbreak of the 
French Revolution â€” the ]3eriod of Sturm und Brang. 


The starting point of this period is Herder ; its zenith and centre, Goethe ; 
its conclusion, Schiller. With Herder are associated, as isolated workers, 

Gerstenberg and Schubart. To Goethe succeed his pupils Lenz and Klinger, 
and their companions Miiller and Heinse. Between Goethe and Schiller 
stand the members of the Gottinger society G€” Biirger, Voss, and their 


companions. Finally, side by side with the men of Sturm and Drang, calmer 
natures appear, such as Iftlaud and other dramatists ; Hippel and others in 
the sphere of ro- mance. 


The common characteristic of the Stiirmer and Di-dnger consists in a 
sover- eign contempt, or at least in relegation to the background, of all 
rules of art, and in the delight of employing a language vaunting itself the 
direct outflow of a genius which has felt superior to all formal restraint. 
This language must be as abrupt, rough, and strong as possible ; especially 
must it recall in its expressions, comparisons, and antitheses the striking 
speeches and counter speeches in the iopular and carousal scenes of 
Shakespeare. Thus only the overgrowth was borrowed from the great Briton 
; his refinements and delica- cies were departed from as much as jjossible. 
An especial enthusiasm was ex- pressed for Rousseau’s love of solitude and 
hatred of civilisation, though the poets did not make what is classical in this 
writer â€” his enthusiasm for nature â€” their own. Besides this there were 
numerous echoes of Klopstock, Wieland, and Lessing ; further, and this is 
one of the chief merits of the Stiirmer and Driinger, a revival was 
accomplished of the old German folk songs and popu- lar humour, and a 
joyous reception given to the genuine and pseudo-popular poetry of foreign 
peoples, to which the Ossian craze especially belongs. The keynote is given 
by the numerous conceits and fancies of the poets themselves, and also by 
distinct and bold allusioi^ to reprehensible deeds committed by those rulers 
who were inimical to the people and freedom. Emilia Galotti early sounded 
this note. The Sturm and Drang period was really a whirling thunderstorm 
in the rising German poetry, and an impulse towards freedom away from 
the restraint of rule and from foreign models, towards the popular 
development of conditions in the fatherland. 


As patriarch of the Stiii-mer and Dranger we mentioned Johann Gottfried 
Herder. Both as poet and philosopher he took for his first model the 
Genevan apostle of freedom, Jean Jacques Rousseau, whose influence over 
him he how- ever showe 1 in a thoroughly independent fashion. He began 
his poetical activity by directing his attention to the popular poetry of all 
nations, with- out considering its stage of development; with this object he 
undertook wide and profound studies on the history of poetry. With a 
courage worthy of 
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recogiiitiou in a theologian, he lofioally phiced the miraculons tales of the 
Old Testament ainonj; groat national poenus, and thns set Hebrew poetry 
on the same basis with that of other nations. Tims Herder beeanie a i)ioneer 
in popnlar ])octry, as was Iji’ssing in more artificial poetry, tliongh Herder 
was as little or less a l)orn poet than w 


There is little more of the Stui’m and Drang spirit to note in Herder’s work, 
except in some of his lesser critical and {esthetic writings; he had his 
influence on the jjeriod which bears that name, through his labours in 
collecting and assimilating the unformed poetry of early ages. 


There was more of the Sturm and Drang spirit in Heiurieh Wilhelm von 
Gerstenberg, who went side by side with Herder as forerunner of that epoch 
and who was born in 17.37 at Toudern in Schleswig. then a publicist in 
Holsteiu, it was as the lattei to his indei\endeut views of literature as early 


as 1760. Amongst these those on Shakespeare’s works were of importance. 
He entir( rejected any judg- ment of this great poet which was Ixised on the standards of the 


ancients, and would not even countenance the designation of his works as tragedies and comedies, 
since these anti(piated apiiellations did not suit them; he called them only “living pictures of moral 
nature,” and thus claimed for them, .so greatly did he honour their anthor, a peculiarly individual 
and i)l;istic charac- ter. Lessing besought him not to fiing away utt classic tradition ; bnt in 1767 
Gerstenberg gave a practical illnstiation of his views in the tragedy Uyn- lino, suggested by the 
episode in Dante’s Hell. This was wholly in the spirit of Sturm and Drang, causing wild agitations in 
the heart of the reader or lis- tener by unchaining all the ti-rrors of a death caused by hunger and 
despair. The fnndamental idea of tragedy was ignored in so'eicign fashion: the guilt- less snfl’er a 
crnel death without any object except that of the most ])itifnl ])ri- vate revenger That unrestrained 
titanic force from which the flower of the Crcrmau classics has since blossomed was already 


dominant. The poet was 


First a Dauish officer and that he began to give vent 
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Jewish Tomb, Judea 
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Israel rejoiced with great joy. For every man sat under his vine and his fig 
tree, and there was none to fray them. Neither was there any left in the land 
to fight against them ; yea, the kings were overthrown in those days. 
Moreover, he strengthened all those of his people that were brought low ; 
the law he searched out, and every contemner of the law he took away. He 
beautified the sanctuary, and multiplied the vessels of the temple.” 


But Simon’s end was not to be so happy as David’s. His son-in-law, 
Ptolempeus, whom he had placed in command of the plain of Jericho, was 
ambitious for the supreme authority. So he invited the high priest with his 
two sons, Mattathias and Judas, to his house, and slew them at a banquet. 
This crime, however, brought its perpetrator no advantage. Simon’s son 
John, surnamed Hyrcanus, escaped the snares of his brother-in-law, and 
after killing the murderers sent against him, quickly took possession of 
Jerusalem and the high-priesthood, and after a long siege, took Jericho. 
Ptolemaeus, however, after murdering the imprisoned mother and two 
brothers of the Maccabfean, saved himself by flight across the Jordan. 


Afterwards John concluded a favourable treaty with Antiochus, by which 
for a moderate tribute and the pledge of military service, he was confirmed 
in his ancestral dignity and position. With the sums that he took from 
David’s rifled tomb, John enlisted an army of mercenaries, with which he 
completed the liberation of the land, extended the bounds of his state on all 
sides, subjugated Samaria and Galilee, and forced the Idumteans (Edomites) 
either to accept the Jewish law and be circumcised, or to emigrate. 


King Antiochus fell in battle against the Parthians. Against his brother 
Demetrius, who was released from imprisonment, John protected himself 
by renewed alliance with the Romans, who now in their accustomed 
manner held out their protecting hand over the little people on Lebanon 


[1767-1780 A.D.] silent after this youthful feat, except for some extremely 


did not die till 1823. 


In the same wild spirit in which Gerstenberg wrote, Christoph Daniel Frie- 
dricli Schubart, who was born at Oljersontheim iu 1739, not only wrote but 
lived. After having attended the schools at Nordlingen and Nm-emberg and 
the University of Erlangen, he came as a tA«acher to Geisslingeu iu 1763, 
but in 1769 was music director at the court of Ludwigsburg, where he led a 
frivo- lous existence and whence he was expelled iu 1773 on account of a 
satire on the duke of the country. After fitful wanderings he wrote in 
Augsburg the journal called Deutsche Ghronik, whose tone was in favour of 
patriotism and enlightenment, but with which he had to flee to Ulm. 
Scarcely had he begun a more steady existence here than the despotic duke, 
Charles of Wiirtemberg, had him enticed into his territory and jNaced iu the 
fortress of Hohenasperg, where he spent ten years and temporarily lost his 
reason. After his libeia- tion from the tyrant he was restored, gave himself 
up to a useful life, and died iu 1791. An unbridled poetic impulse glows and 
flashes from his Ahas- ver and his Furstengmft. He struck the popular note 
iu his Kaplied, whose subject, indeed, was extremely lugubrious, namely, 
the sale of some hundred Swabiaus by the affectionate father of their 
country to the Dutch East India Company. 


After these forerunners, after this stormy dawn, rose that man who, in the 
total development of a universal genius, became first the pride of the Sturm 
and Drang period, later the ornament of tranquil classicism, and finally, in 
old age, the ironical leader of romanticism. Thus Goethe lived through 
three periods of German poetry as a poet of the foremost greatness. * 


THE COURT OF WEIMAE 


The town of Weimar has played a brief but glorious part in the history of 
Germany. For fifty years it was “the dwelling-place of the muses,” as the 
phrase still ran in the days when Duke Charles Augustus was reigning. 


What was the towul One of its historians defines it in these terms: “If a 
hundred years ago anyone had opened a statistical work at the article 
Weimar he would have found something like this: a smalltown on the Ilm 


with a ducal palace ; presents nothing worthy of note ; at some distance a 
hill with a Lustschloss called Belvedere ; a little farther the park of 
Ettersburg devoted to the chase.” The author of these lines might have 
added: population, seven thousand ; houses built of wood with high roofs, 
blackened by time ; streets unpaved, no industry, the country ill-cultivated, 
ruined by wars. Such was Weimar. 


Among the personages who assisted to render the town illustrious we must 
first make mention of the duchess dowager, Amalia. A daughter of the house 
of Brunswick and niece of Frederick II, she had been married in 1756 to the 
duke of Saxe-Weimar. She was then seventeen years old ; two years later 
she was left a widow in difficult circumstances. She succeeded at first iu 
remov- ing from her country the traces of the ravages of the Seven Years’ 
War; then she turned her attention to the education of her two sons. What 
particularly distinguished her was a great desire to learn, a natural 
curiosity whose eager- ness age did not diminish. She summoned Wieland 
from the neighbouring University of Erfurt and confided to him the 
education of Prince Charles Au- gustus. Wieland was the earliest of the 
illustrious writers whom the hospita- ble little city united, and it was thanks 
to him that Weimar first became a kind of asylum for German literature. 


The spirit of this amiable writer held sway at the court of Weimar when 
Goethe arrived there. The principle adopted was that of enjoying life peace- 
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fully; wisdom was made to consist in avoiding nU oxc(>ss; ooromonial was 
gladly waived. Tho socioty wa,s C(>ni])ost’d of a lew dames of iKuioiir 
and a few court functionaries whose oflicial employjuent.s wvw, not 
huidensonie. They read French and German verses; they improviscul comic 
scenes; they obtained diversion from masquerades; they amused themselves 
with disjjjuises and with petty iutrigucsof an uncompromising character; 
they told each other about the reviews; Wieland’s Mcrkur enjoyed great 
credit. The Epicurean philoso])her who was soon to liik(^ rank among the 
lirst (ierman writers \iy his l)oem of Olicron was tlie worthy prtssidentand 
the inspiring soul of this society. There was a little theatre at tlie castle like 


the theatre at’ Versailles. French operas M’ere chi(>fly given there, but 
there were also a few Gtirman plays. Wieland’s Alceste was represented in 
1773, a courtier named Schw(>izer hav- ing composed the music. These 
M^ere amateur performances, but soon ap- peared real artists. The 
tragedian Eckhof spent some time at Weimar with his company. Corona 
Schrooter, the Leipsic singer, and Amalia Kotzebue, sister of the writer, 
arrived lat 


At Weimar the distance between the princes and the poets, between patrons 
and patronised, was too small for the former to endeavour to exact tlatteiy 
and the latter to offer it. Besides, similarity of tastes drew all together. 
Sometimes the duchess Amalia, who was a musician, collaborated with a 
com- poser or a poet for the arrangement of an interlude or lyrical play. 
The prin- cipal court functionaries all had some special talent which was 
utilised for the common entertaimnent, and some have left a name iu 
literature. 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS AND GOETHE 


At the moment when Goethe and the young duke, the latter of whom had 
just beeu married, arrived at Weimar towards the end of the year 177.5, 
they were already friends. Goethe had not yet laid aside the turbulence of 
his early years, and Duke Charles Augustus was not less impetuous than he. 
They came at first like two disturbing elements into the calm and elegant 
group amougst whom the aged Wieland was supreme. “The duke was then 
very young,” says Goethe iu his Conversations with Eckermann;” “he did 
not know to what use to put his forces, and we were often on the point of 
break- ing our necks. To ride over hedges, ditches, and rivers, wear himself 
out dur- ing whole days going up and down mountains, to spend the night 
under the open sky, camping near a fire iu tiie wood G€” such were his 
tastes. To have inherited a duchy was to him a matter of indifference, but he 
would have liked to win it, conquer it, take it by storm.” 


With so much energy of temperament and such a desire to distinguish him- 
self, what could he do in the duchy of Weimar? Charles Augustus 
recognised that even there he had a pai’ to i)lay. He. suirounded his throne 
with men illustrious in the sphere of intellect, and Germany is not less 
indebted to him than if he had been a Charles V or a Frederick II. Charles 


Augustus, says Goethe again, was born a great man ; he had many of the 
esscMitial (pialities of a prince: he knew how to distinguish merit; he 
sincei-ely desired the liap- piness of mankind; finally he wan gifted with a 
species of divination which made him discover by instinct the course to be 
taken in diflicult circumstances. Thus after a few years expended in follies 
he turned his attention s<>rionsly to the welfare of his state, and Goethe 
was then his tid'iser and almost his asso- ciate in the government. 


Some historians maintain that his residence at Wcimar was a bad thing for 
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Goethe, that the years whidi he consecrated to the government of a petty 
state might have been more usefully employed for German letters. But 
Goethe had in him an irresistible bent towards risking all the chances of 
life, and ]>luiiging into it again even after deceptions and sufferiugsa 
need to act and to 1ft liimsolf go which often turned him aside from his path 
and inter- rupted the poetic vein, but which also stimulated it and 
incessantly augment- ed the resources of his mind. For Goethe one thing 
was superior even to art and poetry, and that was life. 


If we consider that the desire to do good should be natural to great minds 
and that all was inchoate in the duchy of Weimar, poor as it was in itself 
and further impoveiished by the last wars, we shall understand how the 
govern- ment may have tempted Goethe. More- over, he governed only as 
much as he wished, being sure that the least of his reforms would be 
accepted, and not fearing to compromise a crown by too much uegligeuce 
or too much zeal. 


In the midst of his life as an official and diplomatist, what became of the 
poet? The poet iu Goethe was not dead, but slept, and when the hour should 
come was to awake. Even iu the midst of the labours which seemed least in 
accordance with his true voca- tion, Goethe did not forget what Ger- many 
expected from him. All the liter- ary group from the banks of the Rhine, 
whose centre had been suddenly shifted, was attracted by him to Weimar. 
Klinger, the brothers Stollberg, Merck, came one after another, though with- 


out taking up their permanent residence there. Lenz himself came there to 
perpetrate a few extravagances. Finally Herder was appointed chief 
preacher at the court, in spite of the orthodox party, p In 1786 Goethe left 
Weimar in order to travel iu Italy, whence he did not return till June, 1788.” 


Meantime another power was rising at his side, a poet younger by ten years 
; this was Schiller, who had just made himself known by his drama of Don 
Carlos. What were to be the relations between the two poets? Were they to 
be rivals like Corneille and Racine, Voltaire and Rousseau ? On the 
contrary, they were to be united, after 1794, in a close friendship which was 
often to be a collaboration, to which the one would bring the fruits of his 
ex- perience, a genius already matured and tried ; while the other on his 
side would contribute ardour, life, passion, a soul enamoured of all ideal 
things and filled with all noble ambitions. Goethe was to be a guide to 
Schiller, but in return he would receive from him a new impulse and as it 
were a second youth.’ 


THE EEACTION AGAINST RATIONALISM; GOETHE 


The struggle against the shallow rationalism in state, religion, and litera- 
ture is the distinguishing mark of the literary constellation at the end of the 
sixties and the beginning of the seventies of the eighteenth century. In relig- 
iou itself this rationalism threatened to explain away the fundamental 
ethical truths of Christianity ; consequently, in those who opposed it, as 
Claudius, 
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Hiimanii, Lavater, Fritz Jakobi, and to a certain extent in Ilenlor also, wo 
find an entlinsiastie hcliel”. In tlie political world an o])])osition was 
asscrliii} itself against the enlit:;htened despotism which in its government 
w;us not gnilt- less of treating historic growths in arbitrary fashion ; in this 
it was opposed by Jnstns Moser. In poetry, finally, resistance was madi‘ to 
the restriction of rules. From the darkness of rationalism, so proud of the 
products of its own age, the eye turned back to the idealistic enlightenment 


of the nation’s past ; the merits of the old (Jeruian architecture, the i)oetry 
of the sixteenth century were again recognised. 


The intellectual guide, as we have seen, wa.s Herder. It is wholly in Her- 
der’s spirit that the young Goethe soars, when life and love have once freed 
his genius from the bonds of an art which, thotigh he exercised it with 
iniini- tahlc grace, was still conventional. With what inai’vellons liarinony 
this, the most I’citile sjjirit tliat (Jermaiiy has produced, was dc\cl()i)cil 
fnmi the stoini and stress of his youth to the highest perfection, so that his 
life Ix\came tlio greatest work of art â€” to paint this would take too long. 
A stranger to no human feeling, accessible“ to every form of emotion, but 
yielding to none against his will, he has described his personal life, tlu/ 
joys and sorrows of liis own existence, as poetically as the great questions 
which stir all hniiianity. Imbued in youth with the robust tone of the 
(i<'rmau art of the sixteenth ceii- tury, iutluenced in manhood chiefly by the 
antique, in his old age attracted by the meditative ])oetry of . .-tT™, 


the East, in face of these various influences he still \~”-‘ â- _ ~\ 


preserved his independence, and if the ancient ideal of I)eauty best 
corresponded to the pure harmony i , ^ ‘~ 


of his intellect, yet he did not allow himself to De i T.y- 
ruled by it, but created it anew iu the German ^ ‘â- ’ 
spirit. <> 

SCHLEGEL ON GOETHE AS A DRAMATIST 


Scarcely had Goethe in his Werther put forward something like a 
declaration of the rights of feeling against the rastraint of social conditions, 
than he offered a poetical protest in G’dtz von BerUchingen against the 
bonds of all arbitrary regulations by which dramatic poetiy had been 
limited. In this drama we see, not imitation of Shakespeare, but the 
enthusiiism excited by one creative genius in a kindred spirit. In the 
dialogue he continued Less- ing’s principle of naturalness, only with greater 
boldness; for, besides the verse structure and all ele- vating adornment, he 


also rejected the laws of a literary conception of speech to a degree such as 
no one had ventured on before him. He would by no means have any 
literary circumlocution ; the rep- resentation must be the thing itself. And so 
with sufQcient illusion, at least for those who are unac- quainted with the 
historical monuments in which our ancient forefathers themselves si)eak, 
lu^ sounded in a distant age. He hits expressed the old German most 
touching fashion, the situations indicated with a few strokes have the most 
irresistible effect, the whole luus a great historical imj/ort, for it rep- 
resents the conflict between a vanishing age and one thati is just beginning, 
of the century of rude but strong independence, and the succeeding one of 


Thb Gokthk House Frankfort-on-tho-Maiu 

nodern ears the tone of trueheartedness in the 
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political tameness. In this the poet had no regard at all to the presentation 
on the stage, but rather appeared to defy its insufficiency with youthful ar- 
rogance. 


In the main it was Goethe’s object above all so to work as to express his 
genius iu his writings, as to bring new poetical life and stir into the age ; 
the form was indifferent to him, though he generally preferred the dramatic. 
At the same time he was a warm friend of the theatre, and at times worked 
ac- cordiug to its demands as determined by custom and the taste of the day 
; as, for example, when he produced iu Clavigo a bourgeois tragedy in 
Lessing’s man- ner. This piece has, in addition, the defect that the fifth act 
does not harmo- nise with the others. 


Later on he sought to reconcile his own artistic views with the customary 
dramatic forms, even the subordinate ones, almost all of which he went 
through in individual attempts. In his Jphlgrnia he expresses the spirit of 
the ancient tragedy as he had conceived it, csix’cially from the side of tran- 
quillity, clearness, and ideality. With like siuiplicity, genuineness, and noble 
delicacy he wrote his Tcimo, in which he turned au historical anecdote to 


the general significance of the contrast between court life and poet life. His 
Eg- mont is again a romantic historical drama, whose style hovers midway 
be- tween his older manner in Gbtz and that of Shakespeare. Erinn und 
Elviire and Claudine von Vinabella are, I might say, idealistic operettas, so 
light and airy that the only danger is lest they should become heavy and 
prosaic through musical accompaniment and acting ; iu them the noble and 
restrained style of the dialogue iu Tasso alternates with the daintiest songs. 
Jery mid Batdy is a most charming natui’e pictui-e in Swiss manners and iu 
the spirit and form of the best Ficnch operettas, while on the other hand 
Scherz, List, und Rachr is a true opera hiiffa full of Italiau lazzi. Die 
]\Tit.sclnil(ligen is a rhymed coincdy in bourgeois manners, according to the 
French rules. So far did Goethe carry his complaisance that he produced a 
continuatiou to an afterpiece of Florian, and impartiality of taste so far as 
to translate some tragedies of Voltaire for the German stage. 


The Triumph der Empfindsamheit, an extremely witty satire on Goethe’s 
own imitators, inclines to the comic caprice and fantastic symbolism of 
Aristoph- anes, but it is a discreet Aristophanes in refined society and at 
court. Long before this, in some amusing stories and carnival plays, Goethe 
had made the manner of honest Hans Sachs entirely his own. We recognise 
the same free and powerful poetic spirit under all these transformations, to 
which may be aijplied the Homeric lines on Proteus : 


First he is a lion with fearful, rolling mane, 
Then flows down as water and rustles like a tree in the storm. 


To the youthful period belongs his Faust, which was projected early but did 
not appear till late, and which even in its latest form is still only a frag- 
ment, and iu whose nature it perhaps lay to remain of necessity always a 
frag- ment. It is hard to say whether we are more astounded iu gazing 
ui/ward at the height to which the poet soars, or more overwhelmed with 
dizziness at sight of the depths which he opens before our eyes. The 
wonderful folk-story of Faust is a very theatrical subject, and the 
marionette play from which, accord- ing to Lessing, the first idea of the 
drama was taken, answers this expectation even in the mutilated scenes and 
inadequate words with which it is represented by unconscious puppets. 
Goethe’s version, which in some points adheres closely to the legend but in 


others leaves it entirely on one side, intentionally oversteps the dimensions 
of the stage in every direction. Many scenes are stationary delineations of 
Faust’s inward state of mind and moods, develop- 
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meutvs of liis ido;us on tlio iiiiulequacy of Immiin knowledge and on the 
unsatis- factury lot of niuiikind in lonj; nioiiolo}, ‘iu\s or dialofnes; other 
scenes, although in thenisehos extremely ingenious and significant, have the 
appearance of hav- ing only a casual bearing on the matter in hand ; many, 
very dramatically conceived, are only slightly sketched. Some scenes, full of 
the highest dra- matic power and of heartrending pathos â€” for instance, 
tlie murder of Valen- tin, and Gretchen and Faust in the cell G€” show that 
])0i)ular effect Wius also at the poet’s command, and that he has onlj’ 
sacrificed it to more extcmsive ob- jects. He often makes demands on the 
reader’s powers of imagination, he compels him to give his tleeting groups 
a background of vast moving pictures which no theatrical art can bring 
before the eyes. In order to raise Goethe’s Faust it is necessary to possess 
Faust’s wizard staff and exorcisms. But even with this incapacity for 
outward representation, mucli is to bt> learned in con- nection with 
(Iramatic ai’ from this stiange woik, botli in the ])lan and execu- tion. In a 
prologue which Wiis presumably added at a. late period the poet exi>lains 
why in his fidelity to his genius he could not accommodate himstJf to the 
demands of a mixed crowd of spectators, and writes what is to some ex- tent 
a farewell letter to the theatre. 


It must be confessed that Goethe does indeed possess much dramatic but 
not quite so much theatrical genius. He is more concerned with a delicate 
unfolding than with a rapid external motion. The mild graciousness of his 
harmonious spirit itself holds him back from seeking a strong demagogic 
effect. IpMgcnia auf Tauris is indeed more akin to the Greek spirit than per- 
haps any poetic work of the moderns composed before him, but it is not so 
much an ancient tragedy as a reflection of one, an epode; the violent 
catastro- phes of those tiag(‘di(>s here stand only in the distance as a 
memory, and everything is gently resolved in the deptlis of the spirit. The 
strongest, most moving pathos is found in Egmont ; but the end of this 


tragedy is likewise en- tirely removed from the external world into the 
domain of an idealistic music of the soul.J 


In the Borghese garden at Rome German artists and travellers still show the 
place where Goethe composed the Witches’ Kitchen of his Faust. In no 
work has the poet set forth bis own inner life and his hiunan and poetic 
devel- opment to the same extent as in the dramatic work Faust. This poem, 
whose main outlines had been already sketched in the author’s earliest 
youth, and which was completed only a year before his death, drags 
through the whole of Goethe’s long life ; hence the great diversity, not only 
between the first and second parts, but between the diffei-ent divisions of 
the first. That in it, how- ever, the utmost beauty that poetic representation 
can give is set forth with enviable lightness and nobility, and that the poet 
dives into the depths of hu- man existence in order to charm into the most 
Neautiful manil&stations of the world above the most secret things of 
human nature â€” ^on this subject the voice of the woi’ld has long since 
pronounced, only it has not generally been found possible to look with 
favour on the “spinning and weaving of obscure words round obscure 
conceptions,” whicli really find their explanation in the profound thought of 
the idea. 


Following the popular legend Goethe has made the figure of Faust the 
bearer and representative of the ideas of the age, of its intellectual 
tendencies and strivings, treating him in the first part rather ius a 
personality, in the sec- ond more as an ideal conception. In the first part 
Faust appears as one of those mighty, demon-like human beings of the Stui- 
ni and Drang period, who has penetrated ail the depths of knowledge 
without finding inward content, and, in despair at the deceitful and 
fragmentary character of all human 
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knowledge, plays with the idea of releasing himself by suicide from the 
tram- mels of the body, which hinder entrance into the inmost recesses of 
nature and knowledge of the essence of things. Then the Easter hymn 
awakens the sweet memory of the happy years of innocent childhood, when 


until the hour came when they could devour it along with the great state 
against which they had protected it. (128-126 B.C.) 


A consequence of this alliance with Rome was that the Jewish nation once 
more enjoyed a happy period before its fall. The nearly thirty years’ reign 
of John Hyrcanus was a period of external peace and internal well-being, 
when the Jew lived free and unhindered according to the laws of their 
theocracy, and brought the ” holy state ” to its full development. Only 
internal quarrels, caused by the sectarian hatred of the schools and religious 
parties, and by the race jealousy and pride of orthodoxy with which the 
Jews looked down upon the Samaritans and Galileans, disturbed the 
harmony of their relations. 


his soul found tranquillity in faith, and when the satisfaction of the 
corporeal needs of pure nature was the object of his wishes and effort, and 
the recollection holds him back from his design: “The tear rises, the earth 
possesses me again.” To re- establish in his inmost spirit his belief in the 
divine revelation is his earnest aspiration ; but as he has already tasted of 
the tree of knowledge he cannot again return to complete faith. In an 
attempt “to translate into his beloved German ” the beginning of the 
Gospel of St. John, he begins questionings and now becomes the prey of the 
evil one, who already in the rmiu of a poodle had drawn wide circles round 
him. In a compact with Mepliistophck-s he resigns the future life, resigns 
theory and speculation in a bold wager, and laying aside the pursuit of 
knowledge as a fantastic idealism, he turns, rejuvenated, to pursue the joys 
of life, pleasure in all its manifestations; the intellectual hero Faust follows 
the path of Don Juan, the hero of the world of sense, but here again without 
finding satisfaction. How should the solitary idealist, who in a titanic sense 
of eternity desires to be the whole of humanity, now satisfy himself with the 
one-sided realism, with a single form of activity ? Human happiness, which 
he hoped to obtain in the possession of the pure feminine being (Gretchen) 
whom the poet has delineated with so masterly a hand, is spoiled for him by 
the evil one because it is founded, not on right and virtue, but on sensual 
human nature. 


Gretchen, rent by love and seduction from her modesty and innocence, 
oversteps the limits of female morality, of childlike piety, of domestic 
propri- ety, of social regulations, and abandons herself entirely to the 
pleasures of forbidden love, whereupon one sin produces another. Her 
mother is hurried into eternity by a sleeping draught ; her brother, the 
brave soldier Valentin, falls in a night duel at the hands of Faust and 
Mephistopheles ; her own child dies by her hand. Her earthly happiness is 
gone, she is delivered up to jus- tice as an infanticide ; she expiates her 
misdeed and is admitted to the mei-cy of heaven. Disordered in intellect, but 
with the inborn sense of Christian virtue, she disdains flight from prison 
and is redeemed for heaven, so that in the second part she appears amongst 
the holy choir of penitents. But Faust’s accusing conscience is deafened by 
the insipid dissipations of the Walpurgis Night on the Brocken. 


If the Faust poem is to have a satisfactory solution an attempt must be made 
to reconcile intellectual freedom and development with the sensuous human 
nature; for only in this unison of the liighest intellectual development with 
the powerful impulses of pure nature lies the ideal of a perfect human being. 
To effect this harmonious union and introduce the human being so 
organised, to make action follow on knowledge and pleasure, was to be the 
task of the second part of Faust. But neither the numerous continuations 
which Goethe had himself challenged, but which were nothing but 
repetitions, nor Goethe’s own second part, in which the traces of age and a 
changed mood are not to be mistaken, can be regarded as successful 
fulfilments of this task. The idea of the Faust tragedy, in the sense of a 
symbolic universal human tragedy, cannot be comprehended within the 
compass of a self-contained work of art. 


In Famulus Wagner, Goethe has immortalised one of his comrades of Stras- 
burg and Frankfort G€” the dramatic poet of wild genius, Heinrich Leopold 
Wag- ner, who, like Lenz, gladly posed as Goethe’s rival {Prometheus. Die 
Kindes- morderin, Gretchen’s story translated into the commonplace) ; and 
in the delineation of Mephistopheles there hovered before his eyes the 
picture of the 
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Darmstadt professor, Morck, a man whose own writings (novels, 
translations, critical essjiys) have won less renown than his inlliience on 
Goethe. The funda- mental idea of his eritie^il, atheistical Judgnunit on his 
Frankfort friend enlnii- uates in the following expression: “Thine 
endeavour, thine ii-resislililc IcikI- ency is to give a i)oetic form to the 
actnal ; others seek to realise M’hat is called the poetic, the imaginative, 
and that produces only triush.”” 


We cannot better close our short sketch of Goethe than by quoting the 
uiiusterly words in which Kobertsou” sums up the modern conception of 
this great man: ” 


“Never was there a life so rich as his. Not only did he lead German liter- 
ature through the stormy days of ‘ Sturm and Drang ‘ to the calm age of 
clas- sical perfection ; not only does he form the end and goal of the 
movement of eighteenth-century thought, which had begun in England, and 
become Eiiro- peanised in Fraiic(> ; but he was able to understand, as no 
other mail of his gen- eration, the new time. lie w;iA« the spiritual leader of 
the romantic movement, and he encouraged all that was modern and 
healthy in the literatures of Eu- rope, which sprang up under the influence 
of Romanticism. He looked on life, it is true, with the eyes of eighteenth- 
century humanitarianism ; but, at the s;ime time, he showed an 
understanding for modern conflicts, foi- modern ethics, for modern ideals 
in art and literature which made him, in tlu^ fullest sense, a poet of tlie 
nineteenth century. That Goethe was the most univer- sally gifted of men of 
letters has long been recognised ; but it is sometimes for- gotten that he was 
also the representative poet of two centuries, of two widely different epochs 
of history. ’”” 


SCHILLEK 


Schiller, at the beginning of his career, is rooted wholly in the tendencies of 
the period of Sturm and Drang. His first dramas, founded like the plays of 
the other Stiirmer and Driinger on the conflicts most agitating to men â€” 
for example, deadly enmity between blood relatives G€” are inspired with a 
warm breath of the love of freedom which is in opposition to all existing 
winds. As Goethe had been led by the harmonious symmetry of his na- ture, 
so Schiller by the stern disci- pline of his moral personality was brought 
through the revolutionary ideas of the Sturm and Drang, and contributory 
to the same end was the influence of Kant’s philosophy, to whose 
significance no one could any longer shut his eyes, and towards which 
everyone who shared in the in- tellectual activity of the times had t(^ 
assume some attitude. A historical piece was found among his first dramas, 
and his historical studies led him further and further into the do- main of 
historical drama, a form of art which after Tton Carlos he handled not 
merely with the genius of a born 


dramatist, but also with a marvellous historical insight. The grand sulijects 
of his early dramas reappear in his later pieces, ;is well as his enthusiasm 


for 
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liberty, but both are eulightened and purified, and in the time of the greatest 
dismemberment he appears in Wilhelm. Tell as the prophet of national unity. 
In the realisation of this object the thoughts and words to which he gave 
utterance and which found an enthusiastic echo had no small share, c 


Schlegel on Schiller A«s a Dramatist 


Schiller wrote his first works while he was still very young and unacquaint- 
ed with the world which he undertook to depict, and, although an 
independent genius and bold to insolence, he was uevertliclcss donuiialfd in 
many ways by the examples of Lessing, Goethe in his earlier woiks, and 
Shakespeare as far as he could understand him without an acquaintance 
with the original. 


Thus his youthful works came into existence : Die Riiuber, Cabale und 
Liebe, and Ficsco. The first, wild and horrible as it was, had a tremendous 
effect, to the complete turning of sentimental young heads. The unsuccessful 
imitation of Shakespeare is unmistakable. Franz Moor is a prosaic Richard 
IIT enno- bled by none of the qualities which in the latter blend disgust with 
admiration. The overstrained tone of sensibility in Cabale und Liebe can 
hardly touch us, but it can torture us with painful impressions. Fiesco is the 
most preposter- ous in its conception, the weakest in its effect. 


So noble an intellect could not long persist in such extravagances, although 
they won for him an applause which might have made the continuance of 
the infatuatiou excusable. He had experienced the dangers of barbarism 
and of an unbounded defiance of all moderating restraint, and therefore 
threw him- self with incredible exertions and a kind of passion into 
civilisation. The work which marks this new epoch is Do7i Carlos. Though 
in parts it goes deep into the delineation of character, it cannot yet entirely 
belie the old boast- ing monstrosity, which it only clothed in more select 
forms. The situations have much pathetic force, the plot is complicated even 


to epigrammatic subt- lety, but his ideas on hiunan nature and the social 
order which he had bought so dear were so precious to the poet that he 
described them in full instead of expressing them through the course of the 
action, and allowed his characters to philosophise more or less over 
themselves and others, so that the size of the work swelled quite beyond the 
limits of the domain prescribed for the theatre. 


Historical and philosophical studies now seemed for a time to lead the poet 
away from the theatre, to the advantage of his art, to which he returned with 
an intellect ripened and enriched iu many ways and at last really 
enlightened as to his aims and resources. He now devoted himself entirely 
to historical tragedy and sought by the renunciation of his own personality 
to attain to real objective delineations. In WaUcmtein he worked so 
conscientiously in accor- dance with the historic foundation that he could 
not quite make himself mas- ter of his subject, and an affair of no great 
compass grew with him into two great plays and a more or less didactic 
prologue. In form he adhered closely to Shakespeare, only he endeavoured 
to limit himself more in the change of place and time, so as not to make too 
great a demand on the spec- tator’s powers of imagination. He also paid 
more attention to consistent tragic dignity, allowed no mean personages to 
appear on the scene, or at least did not permit them to speak in their natui- 
al tone, and relegated the people, in this case the army, which Shakespeare 
allows to appear with so much life and truth in the course of the story, to 
the prelude. 


With greater art and equally great attachment to the historic foundation, 

Maria Stuart was planned and executed. With a marvellous subject, such as 
the story of the Maid of Orleans, Schiller thought that he might permit him- 
self more liberties. The last of Schiller’s works, Wilhelm Tell, is the best ac- 
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tory. The tieatiiient is faithful, syuipathetie, and, considering Schiller’s lack 
of accinaintance with Swiss scenery and national niannei-s, of marvellous 


local truth. It is truethat in this he had a noble model in the vivid pictures of 
tho immortal â- lohann Miiller. 


Schiller was in the ripest fulness of his intellectual strength when an un- 
timely death snatched him away; till then his health, long undermined, had 
been conij)elled to obey his i)owerful will and conipIetA«‘ly exhaust itA«!If 
in he- roic efforts. He was a meritorious artist in tlie tru( sense of the 
word, one who paid homage t 


” .Vfter Goethe liad returned from Italy and Schiller had settled perma- 
nently in Jena, German literature seemed, after its ‘ Storm and Stres.s, ‘at 
hist to hav(! arrived at a period of tranquillity. But the classic beauty of the 
one poet and the noble aspirations of the other might have made little 
imi)ressiou on the int(!Ilectual life of the; nation as a whole, had not other 
forces also been at work, foremost among which w.is th(! philoso]>liy of 
Kant. This thinker first shook the German people out of their easy-going 
provincialism, and taught tlieni to appreciate ideals of life and thought a.s 
yet undreame(I of in the JA»liilost)pliy of the eighteenth cen- tury.” With 
these words Kobert son ” brings forward the great philosopher of the 
eighteenth century. ” 


Immanuel Kant, descended from a family of Scottish origin, who dui-ing his 
life was never far away from the environs of his native city of Ktinigs- berg, 
studied there theology, philos- ophy, and mathematics. In 1 75.’) he l)ecame 
lecturer in the university, and received in 1770 the a]>pointnient and salaiy 
of professor of logic and meta- physics. At first he was intluenccd l)y 
Newton, the first epoch of his literary Avork being in the line of natural his- 
tory, and his Allf/ctiuiiif Xafitrf/i.tclticMe uiid Throric 


The changf! from natural history to logic and metaphysics did not take 
Place until some time in the sixties, and Wius due to the directing inlluence 
of Hume, whose doubts upon the objective validity of the law of causality 
had made a deep impression on Kant. His researches were no longer in the 
direc- tion of the theory and natural history of mattei’, but of the theories 
concern- ing tii(‘ s])irit of man. 


The epoch-!naking woiks in which the results of the latter are shown are K 
ritik ih:r rtiinen Vernunft (1781; 2nd reviwnl edition, 1787), Kritik der 


prak- tkclien Vernun/t (1788), and Kritik dcr Urthvilskraft (1790). 
Immanuki. Kant 

(1724-1804) 
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[1750-1797 A.D.] To these three foundation stones numerous other writings 
are added which in part serve to complete the system, and in part represent 
its application in regard to theology, doctrine of laws, ethics, and 
aesthetics, as, for example, I}ie Grundlcf/itiif/ ~ur Mei 


With such arguments concerning God and immortality, in fact, with this 
somewhat meagre definition of religion as “the recognition of all our duties 
as God’s commandments,” rationalistic theology began to operate at once, 
while certain elements of Kant’s doctrine of religion which penetrated 
further, as, for instance, the celebrated chapter Vom radicalen Bosen, were 
disregarded or misunderstood. Not until it was combined with moral 
philosophy did latiou- alism attain a settled formation and stronger 
development, reaching .sonic sort of solidity, comprising more than the 
usual vague commonplaces and phrases until then in vogue about hiunan 
happiness and bliss. 


Kant’s theology is the first to reach true rationalism, while what preceded it 
might better be termed naturalism or explanatory theology. He himself had 
been of the opinion that the possibility of revelation could be neither proved 
nor denied, but he had also said that religion itself ought certainly not to be 
made dependent upon its acceptance or rejection, since in reality the only 
standard for judging any religion and any revelation was founded on their 
moral value. The theology of that time was greatly influenced by his 
opinions, and thus the Praldische Vernunft, with the accompanying 
Podulaten, has become primarily the starting-point of rationalistic thought. 
Conse- quentiy, dogmatic theology put aside all those teachings which 
contradicted the “autonomy of reason “from an intellectual standpoint 
(inspiration, for instance) or on practical grounds (as Augustinism), and 
put everything upon the basis of personal motives. Accordingly, in the 
domain of history espe- cially, there was introduced in accordance with this 


view that vaunted “prag- matic method,” in whose calculations the 
weakness and sensuality of the masses, the selfishness and ambition of the 
priests were raised to the impor- tance of principal factors, and the different 
religions degraded into cunning contrivances of human cleverness. Even 
such an excellent work as that of Gottlieb Jakob Planck of Gottingen, 
GescMchte der Entstehung, der Verdnde- rung, und der Bildung unseres 
protedanlischen Lehrbegriffs, is still comijletely dominated by this 
conception. ” 


Seiners Portrait of Kant 


The life history of Immanuel Kant is hard to write, for he had neither life 
nor history. He lived a mechanically ordered, almost abstract bachelor life 
in a quiet, retired little street of Konigsberg, an old city on the northeastern 
boundary of Germany. I do not believe that the great clock in the cathedral 
tower accomplished its daily duties more dispassionately and regularly than 
its countryman, Immanuel Kant. Getting up in the morning, coffee drinking, 
writing, giving lectures, eating, going to walk â€” everything had its 
apjiointed time, and the neighbours knew that it was exactly half past three 
by the clock when Innnanuel Kant, in his grey coat, his Manilla cane in his 
hand, walked out of the door and went towards the little linden avenue 
which is still called after him the Philosopher’s walk. Eight times did he go 
the length of it back and forth, in all seasons; and if the weather was dark 
or the grey clouds threatened rain, his servant, the old Lampe, was seen 
walking behind him in anxious care with a long umbrella under his arm like 
an image of providence. 


Strange contrast between the external life of the man and his destructive, 
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the full import of tliis thinking, theywonld have stood in iiiucli more tci- 
rihh awe of him tliaii of an i’X(>cutioiu’r—of an cxcciitioiici’ wiio kills 
only men ; I)nl llie good pooiilc saw in liini nothing but. the i)rotVssoi’ of 


liiloso|)hy, and when lie pa.ssed by them at a eertain hour they greeted 
hiui in a friendly fashiou aud timed their watches by him. 


But if Immanuel Kaut, the great destructor iu the realm of ideas, far ex- 
ceeded Maximilien Robespierre iu terrorism, he uevertheless has iiumy 
simi- larities witli him which suggest a comparisou of the two uuui. First we 
find iu both the same inexorable, cuttiug, uupoetic, sober houesty. Next we 
find iu both the sauu‘ taleut for suspiciou, ouly that the cue exercises it iu 
regartl to thoughts aiul calls it “criticism,” while the other directs it agaiust 
mou and calls it “republican virtue.” In the highest degree, however, is the 
type of the petty middle class manifest iu both G€” uature intended them to 
weigh out coflfee and sugar, but fate willed that they should weigli otlier 
things, and placed in the scale of the cue a king aud of the other a God. Aud 
they weighed justly.” 


Kanfs Philosophy 


In the system of Kant, one-sidedness was a characteristic rather of the 
principle than of its arraugement. He was as many-sided as he could find 
sides iu the culture of the century. His mind was the ])hilosopher’s stone of 
his age. Paying homage to all the tendeucies of the mind, he exercised a 
beneficial influence over all. He raised himself to the summit of that Protes- 
tant enlightenment aud culture which characterised his whole age. After 
him it became necessary to fall, ])artly into one-sideduess, |)artly into tlu! 
op- posited€” into the romautic Catholic <'lenieiit. The i)ure product of the 
Kefor- mation, he comprised, in the noblest sense, its good and nol)le siiles, 
just as at the same time in France the atheistical and material school of 
scorneis fell into the dark side of unbelief aud clever immorality. As all the 
cultui-e which succeeded the Reformation w;us based upon criticism and 
empirism, so also was tlie system of Kant, which eonsiMiuently had a 
Deneticial iutluence upon theological exegesis, u])on investigation into 
nature, and ujioii the in(\ui- ries into systems of government and education, 
and which mutually inllueiiced and was influenced by the modern poetry 
which, imitating life and uatuic, had come into vogue after the age of 
Lessing, Wieland, and Goethe. The nnivei— sal toleration which, after the 
death of P'rederick the Great, had emanated chiefly from Prussia, the 
endeavour after a universal culture, the interest taken iu everythiug foreign, 


the indulgent examination of the views of all ])arties, the predilectiou forthe 
analytical metliods of ])r()cedure, the striving aftA«T util- ity, popularity, 
and the enjoynu'iit of social life were iu the hands of the noble Konigsberg 
philosopher developed aud dift'used to that great exteut foi’ which the 
eighteenth century was distinguished. 


The anthropological and critical method liad about this time begun to i)ie- 
vail in France and Fnglaml. Rousseau’s sentimentality, 'oltaire’s intellec- 
tual power. Swift’s satire, audSt<'rne'sluuuour, all api)ealing to human 
nature, overthrew old prejudices; these men, with Diderot, Goldsmith, and 
Fielding, having penetrated into the literature of Germany, the effects which 
they pro- duced stand in direct relation to the anthropology of Kant. Stilf 
forms hav- ing been cast away, the human heart aud the ties of social life 
having l)eeu more minutely examined, delineations of customs, 
psychological novels, idyls, dramas of domestic life (biin/rrlifhc 
Schaiixpich-), siitires, lunnoi-ous extra\a- gances were published, in all of 
which might be traced the eclu) of the funda- mental principle of the 
Kantian philosopliy â€” thjM'xamiuation of the human heart, humauity, 
aud also attacks upon the false uotious of past ages. This 
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might be called the Flemish school of philosophy, in contrast with the 
Italian school of the earlier mysticism and the later system of Schelling. 
This peace- ful, happy period, from 1780 to 1790, foreboded nothing of the 
storm pro- duced by the mad enthusiasm of the French Revolution, of the 
fortunes of the empire, and of the iiltramoutanism of the Restoration : 
prosaic, accommodat- ing, prejudiced, and provincial, it saw a short world- 
historical idyl, which was, as it were, an interlude to be succeeded by a 
great tragedy ; Kant was the ruling genius during this domestic peace of 
that good old period. 


Jacobi, though proceeding upon a piinciple opposed to that of Kant, ar- 
rived at the same result. Kant addressed himself to those iu whom the intel- 
lect wiis predominant; Jacobi to those iu whom the sentiments: both, how- 


THE WARRING SECTS 


When the worship of Jehovah was restored to its rights and external 
religious pressure ceased, the place of the former sects, the heathenising 
Hellenists and the orthodox Chasidees (Assideans), was taken by the 
Sadducees and Pharisees, two schools of religious brotherhoods which 
followed the same tendencies, only with less roughness and without violent 
means of conversion. The Sadducees, named after their founder Zadok, 
made the attempt ” in teaching and precept to amalgamate the Greek 
wisdom of the time with the Jewish nature, not in order to destroy the latter, 
but to uplift and advance it.” Consisting of the wealthier and more 
aristocratic part of the people, they aimed at greater freedom in life and 
thought, put a less strict construction upon the Mosaic Law and tried to 
bring it more into harmony with Greek customs, teachings, and mode of 
thought. Under the 
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influence of Greek philosophy they took the ground that there is no higher 
fate which unalterably predestines all human affairs, and especially that 
God neither does evil nor controls it ; that good and evil, human weal and 
woe, depend solely upon man’s own choice, and upon his knowledge or his 
ignorance. A further step brought them to the denial of immortality and 
eternal reward, as well as of the actual existence of angels and spirits. 


In contrast to the Sadducees were the Pharisees (i.e., “the particular”), who 
claimed to be distinguished from others by their greater piety. They 
originated in the ranks of the Chasidees (” the pious “), and held strictly to 
the law and the prophets. But they regarded with greatest care and 
solicitude the letter and the wording of the law, and thus through arbitrary 
and forced interpretation, they produced a great mass of directions, 
commandments, and petty definitions of external sanctimoniousness, upon 


ever, to the educated, to men imbued with the spirit of the humanity and 
social culture of the eighteenth centiu’y. 


Everything connected with Kant and Jacobi belongs essentially to the cul- 
ture of the eighteenth century, to that culture founded by the study of the 
classics, and that humauity promoted by a universal peace. The new 
century, in which the ideas of Fichte and Schelling began to supersede 
those of Jacobi and Kant, was disturbed by the political spirit of the age 
and by the revival of the ancient romantic and mystic spirit. 


Fichte, as the representative of the French Revolution, or rather of its echo 
in Germany, forms the ti-ansition of the romanticists. He came immediately 
after Kant, as the stormy period from 1790 to 1800 succeeded the peaceful 
one from 1780 to 1790. The transition from the moral system of Kant, 
which, though no less pure, is moderate and tolerant, to that of Fichte, 
which is haughty, nay tyrannical, may be taken up here. Fichte’s system can 
be pro- perly explained only from the revolutionary spirit of his age and 
from the cir- cumstance that the aim of that revolution, at least iu the 
imagination of its originators, was to erect a Utopian republic of virtue. 
Men were seized with a strange enthusiasm. They dreamed of a supreme 
moral order of the world, of a universal republic of free and equal citizens, 
all thoroughly honest and moral. Fichte had the same end iu view. It is 
evident that he investigated the moral principle of revolutions more 
profouudly than any other philoso- pher. 


Fichte, being altogether a moralist, all his works relate to real life ; yet they 


are written in UR a aea E AE S E 


a tee of Sak eee o generations were to be 
rendered inde- pendent of every adventitious support, by a giant-strong 
principle that “that alone exists, which niau does ; that alone deserves to 
exist, to which he com- pels himself by the power of his will ; and that alone 
can man wish, which beseems his independent Ego: honour to himself, 
justice to all!” Fichte’s highest position â€” “Ego is God” â€” was 
unfolded to the world by Novalis, in that stupendous anthropomorphism 


which we have hitherto rather gazed at than comprehended, in his 
posthumous works. He added a second position, “God wills only gods” 
{Gott icill mir Gotter), so that the world appeared to 
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valis, coiisidcrinj:; himself, in the sense of this system, as really a god 
(thon<;h only a ixtetical one) and king of the universe, has made the whole 
world the scene and object of his jjoeni, in a more comprehensive manner 
than any of those poets who preceded him J 


SCHELLINCr AND HEGEL 


To FichtA« succeeded Schelling, with whom the return of philosophy to 
religion and that of abstract studies to nature and history commenced, and 
in whom the reno\ated spirit of the nineteenth century became manifest. His 
pupils were partly natural philosophers, who, like Oken, sought to compre- 
hend all Nature, her breathing unity, her hidden mysteries, iu religion ; 
partly mystics, who, like Ksehennuiyer, Schubert, Stel! ‘ens, iu a Protestant 
spirit, or like (lilires and liaader, in a Catholic one, sought also to 
comprehend every- thing bearing rel’erence to both nature and histor,’ in 
religion. It was a nni- val of the ancient mysticism of Hugh of St. N’ictui’, of 
llonorius, and of Ru- pert iu anothei- and a scientific age. Nor was it 
unopposed : in the place of the foreign scholasticism formerly so repugnant 
to its doctrines, those of Schelling were op])osed by a reaction of the 
su])erlicial mock-enlightenment and sophistical scepticism predominant in 
tlu^ foregoing century, more particularly of the sympathy with Prance, 
which had been rendered more thau ever powerful in Germany by the 
forcMble supjii-ession of patriotism. Abstract philosophy once more revived 
and set its(Vf up as au absolute principle in Hegel. None of the other 
philosophers attained the notori- ety gained by Schelling and Hegel, the 
repi-esentatives of the antitheses of the age.’ 


Hegel, the Prussian philosopher, fii-st gathered hisidciis on the state into a 
system iu 1821, iu his (irundliuicn dcr PhUosophie den liccMs, jjublished in 


Ber- lin. At the head of it he put, so to .speak, his much-quoted and .seldom- 
com- prehended proposition, “Whatever is reasonable is real, and whatever 
is real is reasonable.” It is hardly necessary to remind the i-t\adta- that by 
” real ” is not meant that which concretely exists here or there, but that 
which is worthy of reality iu order that the proposition may have meaning. 
To make it ap- pear as a glorification of the reaction is sim])ly ludic^rons, 
for the revolution was also repeatedly “real.” In spite of the absolutism 
tlu^n prevailing iu Prussia he had the courage to declare the constitutional 
monarchy to be the true form of the state, as being the rational medium 
lietween the absolute monarchy and an absolute republic. He did not e\en 
reject the sovereignty of the |>co])le if it did not conflict’ wilh the 
sovereignty of the monarch. He recognised three authorities: the princely, 
as individual representatives of the state; the ruling, whose members, the 
officials, represent the middle classes; and the legislative, in which the 
people as a whole found expression. Hegel had, however, no great opinion 
of the people, and designated it as that part of the state which diil not know 
what it wanted I <â- 


While the different sections of Hegelians opposed each other, Schelling 
developed the later phases of his system; and thought was turned into a new 
channel by Herbart, whose psychological work has been carried on at a 
later time by Lotze. 


ficnOPENHAUEE 


Arthur Schopenhauer, although his chief book was written in the lifetime of 
Goethe, did not secure a heai’ing until long afterwards. German 
philosoj)hers have, as a rule, been utterly indiflereut to style, but 
Schopenhauer’s prose is 
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clear, firm, and f/ruceful, aud to this fact he owes much of his popularity. 
He expressed bilt/“r contempt for his philosophical contemporaries, and, 


goiug back to Kant, claimed to have corrected and completed his system. 
His main doctrine is that will is the fundaineutal principle of existence; but 
his impor- tance arises less from his absliact Icafiiing than from his 
descriptions of the misery of human life. History sefiiied to him but a record 
of turmoil and wretchedness; and there is high literary genius as well as 
moral earnestness iu his graphic aud scornful pictures of the darker aspects 
of the world.” 


JEAN PAUL RICHTEK 


The first rauk among the authors of humorous romances is taken by Jean 
Paul Friedrich Richter, of Wuusiedel iu Francouia, whose works, since they 
are the exact reflection of his inner life aud his little confined world of 
feeling, are only comprehensible iu the light of the author’s owu history aud 
course of development. Having grown up iu quiet provincial solitude, aud iu 
the poor circumstances of a provincial pastor without society and school, 
Jean Paul was left to his lively childish imagination and his rich world of 
feeling ; thus was produced iu him that bias towards a narrow aud peaceful 
existence which accompanied him throughout life, aud which, allied with 
the seusibility aud warmth of feeling iu his uature which never lost the 
character of youth, gives the tone to his writings. At the school at Hof he 
made rapid progress and already began to put together copious notes aud 
to cultivate iu himself the passion for the details of erudition. When he was 
about to attend the Uni- versity of Leipsic, the death of his father reduced 
him to great poverty and compelled him to earn his living, at one time as a 
tutor, at another as a writer iu the small establishmeut of a poor mother. 


He uow read principally such books as were congenial to him, especially 
Rousseau’s woi’ks, which had the greatest influence in determiuiug the 
direc- tion of his mind ; he absorbed whatever answeied to his uature aud 
his fash- ion of thought aud feeliug, aud by one-sided studies ari-ested a 
progressive development and transformatiou of his mind such as we 
perceive in Schiller aud Goethe. He modelled his whole life iu the circle of 
thought aud feeliug proper to youth ; aud the omnij)otence of fine feeling, 
the enthusiasm and craze for ideal conditions, which are predominant iu 
youth and which in him existed iu an extraordinary degree, were transferred 
to his writings. In them we find those principles of a lofty virtue, that feeliug 


for the iunoceuce and purity of early years, that elevated conception of 
friendship aud love, and that violent pressure towards freedom which 
exhibit themselves iu noble youth. This ideal world of his with its lofty 
characters stands iu glaring contrast with the reality, and the presentation 
of this contrast forms the foundation of all Jean Paul’s romances, which 
cousequeutly bear a double character: the hu- morous, when they pursue 
the outer world with mockery aud irony, but also penetrate the height and 
depth of human existeuce with a sun-clear insight; and the idealistic, 
inasmuch as the heroes are depicted as the models of all perfection aud 
purity of soul. His later works indeed i-eveal an attempt to conquer the 
innate hostility and to reconcile the opposing principles, but he could not 
attain to the harmonious and beautiful human ideal of Schiller and Goethe. 


Of action Jean Paul’s romances contaiu little ; their chief value consists iu 
feeliug aud sentiment, aud their charm iu “miniature painting,” iu the 
idyllic description of petty conditions, a.s set forth iu the monotonous life of 
country pastors, village school-teachers, aud officials, or the society of 
small capitals. His fantastic manner of description, the out-of-the-way 
knowledge, the obscure images, comparisons, aud allusions such as his 
overwhelming strength of im- 
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agination and feeling ami tlie learning lie had amassed piaeed at lii.s 
di8j)08;il and whicii are strewn tiiidngti liis pages, have exeited against 
liini the preju- dice of all men of classic training and attaclinu’nt to forms 
and rule. 


He is most snccessfnl in his d<'Scri|)lions of nalnre, his landscajje 
Jicturcs, in which monntains and valleys, villages and jjaiks, the (piiel 
daily worsliip oif nature, with sunristvs to sunsets, the light and shade and 
tone of the; landscape, are presented with great art and vividness; on the 
other hand, his love scenes are often mere sentimentality, distilled into the 
feeling of the heart without any underlying relation to the senses. 


The ” Poetry of Lonijing ” 


Jean Paul’s first writings were satirical and show that he was deeply read 
in Swift. They give evidence of mental distnrbance, of discontent with earth, 
“a dark chaniler full of iiiverti’d and confused pictures of a fairer world.” 
The small succt’ss of these satires led him to the humorous novel, tlu; true 
field of his activity. In the uidinished I’nsiehilMre Lof/e \v already perceive 
the vague world of feeling and the touching sentimentality which moves to 
tears side by side with the wit and hunntnr which waken laughter, a 
mingling of jest and earnest which forms the chaiacteiislic element of the 
romances of Jean Paul and produces at once sadness and serenity. In tiie 
//r.s/jr/i/.v the softer elements, the delight in the touching and the 
inclinati(A»n to linger over human sufl’ering, chiefly prevail. Many have 
admireil this romance most of all, and in it the “poetry of longing” has 
found its fullest expression, and an inexhaustible horn of plenty full of 
images and idciis has been poured out over it. 


The two next romances, Quiniits Fixlein and the touching book Blumen-, 
Frucht-, uiid Dornenstiicke oder Ehestand, Tod und Jlochzeit den Annen- 
adroeaten Siebenkiis, are devoted to the description of ob.scnre life and 
belong to the order of humorous romances proper. In Siebenkiis the poet 
depicts his own melan- choly circumstances from the time when he toiled at 
his first work in his mother’s room in Hof, “crippled and opiiressed from 
within and without, when after many tiials he tears himself away, though 
with a bleeding heart, from every-day life, and soars into tlu’ wt)rI(I of 
jJoetry.” Siebenkiis is a true reflection of the di.scordant nature of the poet 
himself, “enchanted sensitive- ness for the poetry of the apparent 
commonplace, but morbid and spoilt by fanciful crotchets.” Bid hisiiatur(> 
im]Hdled him to unite the diver.se and con- tradictory; consequently we see 
the jioet who jiossessed so decided a gift for the conceptiou of real life, 
busied in tlii\ lunnpuneytlial with jihilosojihic jirob- lems, and occupying 
himself with the knowledge of (Jod and immortality. Jean Paul’s pei- 
sonality appears at the fullest in the Titan and in tlui Flej/el- jahren, which 
are considered his most important romances. There he depicts with more 
comprehensive truth “the titanic nature of the age ” according to the noble 
ideal as well as from the monstrous, vitiated side, with exaggera- tion, but 
none the less with depth and truth and a grand artistic execution. In these 
two works the p(H>t apjiears to have sjient the exc(>ss of his j)owei-s of 


imagination, and conseciuently his sulxseciuent writings bring forward 
little that is new and are more restrained. 


A yearly pension received from the Jn-inceprimate Yon Dalberg, and after 
the fall of Napoleon from the king of P.avaiia, i-eino'e(l from him the 
anxiety of supplying the means for subsisience which had embittered his 
earlier life. His last works are scientific in character, but as Jean Paul had 
no jirofound knowledge of any science they have little technical value, 
though rich in bril- liant ideas. On the other hand, liis idyllic pictures of 
(iermaii home life were warm vindications of the native world of feeling 
against the inclinations and 
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sympathies for Hellenism of the Weimar circle, and in the years of the 
Napo- leonic domination and the succeeding reaction Jean Paul showed 
himself a courageous spokesman for German liberalism and patriotism. *^ 


THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL 


The most important literary movement which originated during the life- 
time of Goethe was that of the romantic school, whose leading members at 
first attached themselves to him, but gradually diverged more and more 
from his spirit. The rise of the school was in some measure due to the 
philosophy of Pichte, whose theory of the ego as the principle which freely 
creates its own world gave new importance to the individual as opposed to 
law and conven- tion. Schelling still jnore effcotually prepared the way for 
the romanticists by his poetic treatment of the ivlalinns between the mind 
and nature; and several of his disciples, especially Hteffens, worked in the 
same direction by dwelling on the possibilities of mystery in human life and 
in the external world. The aim of the romantic school was to assert for 
modern feeling the right of a freer, more varied utterance than can be 
provided for it by the forms of classic literature. They were not in sympathy 
with their own time ; they found it tame, prosaic, colourless ; and to enrich 
it with new elements they went back to mediaevalism, in which, as they 
conceived it, daily life had not been divorced from poetry. They drew 


enthusiastic pictures of the Mid- dle Ages, of the charms of chivalry, of the 
loyalty of each class to the class above it and to society as a whole, of the 
devout piety which was supposed to rejiulatc the conduct of prince and 
peasant alike, and which revealed itself in sjiieiidid architecture and a 
gorgeous ritual. With a like purpose the roman- ticists pointed to oriental 
life, and began the serious study of Sanskrit and Persian poetry. The chief 
writers whom they opposed to the classical poets both of antiquity and of 
modern times were Shakespeare and Calderon ; but they also brought to 
light many mediieval authors who had previously been neglected, and 
stimulated the Germans to a systematic study of the whole of their past 
literature. ” 


In a conversation between Eckermaun and Goethe the old master, impatient 
with the alluring pretensions of romanticism, exclaimed, “I call classical 
that which is healthy, and that which is sickly, romantic. ” This title he 
would have applied to the works of the Swabian school, indulgent as he was 
to the first attempts of Uhlaud. They were, however, a pleasing apparition, 
these simple songs, natural and true, which were correct without seeking 
elegance, near to the people in their familiar style and the freedom of their 
language ; it is true it was poetry of the second order, lacking sublime 
inspiration but the better preserving the taste for national memories and 
higher things in the class to which it api“ealed ; for it required, to 
understand them, only a little intel- lectual culture united with feeling. They 
knew how to take from the roman- tic school all that was truly ” healthy, 
“leaving to it only its exaggerations and its faults. (Joel he himself nioditied 
the excessive severity of his first Judg- ments, and after having treated with 
more or less disdain the early publica- tions of Uhlaud, he rendered him 
complete justice in his last literary conver- sations.’* 


YOUNG GERMANY 


Everyone knows the sway of Hegel’s philosophy, how it influenced the 
highest intelligence, how, in fact, it controlled all Germany. Ne^â- er had 
any doctrine gained such a strong position. Hegel combined ail the work of 
Ger- man metaphysics, as Goethe represented all poetry since Klopstock. At 
last 
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the higher poetry and the systems of the thinkers, for some tiiiui separated, 
could uow meet. The unity of Germany was already formed in spirit : it was 
but necessary for this unity to bo projected into the real M’orld G€” to enter 
into active life after having exhausted all degrees of contemplation. 


There now appeared a literature, light, frivolous, lively, which took its 
frivolous grace as an eG— idence of social liberty and looked forwai-d to 
tlie best results.’ This school was known as “young Germany,” which 
played its part for several years with alternate periods of success and 
defeat. In the mean time, while the poetry of the preceding epoch was 
reduced to dust, the high philosophy of Hegel was demolished by the meu 
who boasted of having ren- dered it accessible to all G€” much more 
accessible, indeed, as one could hence- forth walk on its debris. This party 
called itself the “young Hegelian school.” They were as hot-headed and 
unmanageable as tlieir predecessors had been droll and affected. These 
were the ultra-revolutionists; more than one violent execution signaled tlieir 
advent, and that the pretended (iiroudists of ” young Germany ” did uot all 
perish is due to their elegant frivolity, which saved them. 


An unexpected event now occurred: one of the writers who mo.st influ- 
enced young Germany, Heinrich Heine, joined with a brilliant 
manifestation the group of political poets. It was he who had commenced 
and hastened this moral revolution. With what irony, with what cavalier 
lightness he intcriiel- late’d the serious philosophy at that time still so 
imposing! How laughingly he undermined the foundation of the edifice! He 
had no system, no definite intention ; the political parties were not yet 
formed ; his muse was often but a bird that whistling in the branches 
mocked at everything. Before this spirit of jest and mockery the old society 
fell ; there commenced a rajiid change which Heine could well believe was 
due to his influence. 


It may well be believed that Heine’s entrance into the camp of the bellig- 
erents was greeted with varying sentiments. The surprise was great at first, 
followed by fear and joy, pride and inquietude tempering each other. Heine 
was truly the poet of the new generation. Since the school of Uhlaud had 
waned the author of the Buck der Lieder had monopolised popularity, and 


as audacious frivolity had already taken the place of serene spirituality, the 
poetry, capricious and scoffing, which broke forth on each page of this bril- 
liant book suited marvellously this hostile disposition and helped to spur it 
on. Meanwhile, in 1840, Herwegh, Hoffman, and their friends held 
Germany with their political songs. Heine seemed surjmssed aii 


Heine was a product of romanticism, from which he severed himself much 
more thoroughly, however, by his self- ridicule than Chamisso, Riickert, and 
Platen. The objective irony of the old romanticists became subjective with 
him; as they juggled with the outer world, so he with the ego, which con- 
temptuously shed its owu heart’s blood. 


Heine has become with Borne one of the founders of a new political contro- 
versy in the same way in which his book on the romantic school was the 
fore- runner of a new critical history of literature ; although scientific only 
to so small a degree and so filled with frivolity, it yet contains many 
passages of 


[‘ It will be obvious that in what follows we are not adhering to the strict 
limitations of our chapter. But the period under discussion cannot well bo 
marked off by arbitrary dates. ] 
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beauty and truth. Meanwhile, in all his prose works he affected a great love 
for Prance, while he railed at Germany, not with the anger of love, like 
Borne, but in the language of an insolent boy. We now come to Heine’s 
poetical works, and naturally those of the earlier, the German period. The 
first works of his still youthful muse contain Das Buck der Licdcr, although 
it did not ap- pear until 1826. The earliest period, 1817-1821, is entitled 
Junge Leiden. Almost immediately Heine’s demon grins at us from the most 
sentimental and touching descriptions. Gha.stly visions of death, the grave, 
and the devil be- tray an overwrought imagination and the influence of the 
romanticists, which latter, however, soon disappears. With the Lyrisrhrs 
Intrrmc::~o (1822-1823) appeared those prcti y little jxictic thoughts so 
peculiai- to Heine, as tluiugh he intended to tease the workl with them, as 


the observation of which they set great value. In this way they fell into 
hypocrisy and mock holiness. 


Acting oxi the principle : ” Build a fence about the law,” they saw in the 
restriction and limitation of action a sign of orthodox piety. ” Driven by 
ambition, and more or less consciously indulging their own selfishness, the 
Pharisees made piety a kind of trade, in order by it to gain permanent 
power.” They wore certain signs, e.g., little rolls on arm or neck inscribed 
with words from the sacred law ; and they sought by the ” appearance of 
piety ” to draw the people to them. ” Living poor in the sight of the world, 
many of them, nevertheless, did not despise the treasures and pleasures of 
the world.” 


A third sect, called the Essenes or Essees, like the Pharisees descended 
from the Chasidees, believed God was best served and their own salvation 
promoted by separation from the world and its indulgences, by the curbing 
of all passions and lusts, by abstinence from wine, meat, and oil, and by 
pious penances and common devotion. They dwelt in groups on the west 
side of the Dead Sea, carried on agriculture, cattle raising, and innocent, 
peaceful occupations. As the individuals renounced private property, they 
brought both possessions and profits together into a common treasury for 
common use. All members of the order wore the same garb; only a few 
believed in marriage. As overseers of the poor and physicians, they earned 
the gratitude of mankind. ” Their external forms, their division into three 
successive, strictly separated degrees, their admission and strict 
investigation of pupils, with the vow of secrecy, their solemn oath upon 
reception into the last degree with the requirement henceforth to refuse all 
oaths — many of these things may appear to be copied from the 
PythagorEean societies ; but after all that would only be something chance 
and unimportant beside the nature of their efforts themselves. At all events, 
they are the noblest and most remarkable product that ancient religion 
brought forth without attempting to go beyond itself.” 


Related to the Essees, only a” refinement and improvement ” of them, were 
the Egyptian Therapeutse, of whom the Jewish-Alexandrian author Philo 
gives an enthusiastic description. As among the former, we find among the 
latter also ” community of life and labour in deserts, close conformity to 


Im imnders:rh’unrn Monat Mai, etc. ; but very soon these alternate with 
shrilly laughing frivolity, or trivialities which again have a thrilling 
conclusion, as the well-known Es ist eine alte Ge- schicMe, etc., and finally 
appear the trivial endings of sentimental beginnings in the real Heine 
manner. 


Grand and solemnly grave, however, are the Nordsee Gedichte (1825- 
1826), except a few particularly coarse Heineisms. Some fragments which if 
carried out might have turned out admirably are the Florentinische Ndchte 
and the Rabbi von Bacharach. Heine’s tragedies of 1823, William RatcUff 
and Alman- sor, which revel in horrors and are evidently unfinished, were 
not favourably received ; they are strongly reminiscent of Byron. 


Heine’s second jioetical period began in 1841 with Atta Troll : ein Somme) 
— nachtstranm (which appeared in 1843). This comic epic poem contains 
the story of a bear with interspersed literary maliciousness and “‘arious 
indecen- cies, in which, however, the cleverness of the metre and its 
wittiness must be admitted. To this succeeded (1844) DeutscMand : ein 
Wintet-vidrehen, in the preface of which Heine sjioke a word in praise of 
Germany â€” that is, if he was in earnest about it ! The poem relates a 
winter journey of Heine’s to Ger- many, and, in spite of its frequently most 
trivial language, is excruciatingly funny, and many of the affecting thoughts 
contained in it are crushed the most by trivial jests. The Neue lAeder 
appeared in 1851. They contain wanton apostrophes to French women of 
the demi-monde, which give an insight into the amorous adventures of the 
poet, but are, however, mingled with elegiac passages which recall the 
German origin of his muse, and also various poems, among which are some 
romances which are reminders of the best German ones, as for example 
Ritter Olaf and acrimonious ZeitgedicMe. 


In the same year followed Rornancero, a collection of romances and 
ballads, in which the Heine-esque note of triviality and self-ridicule is 
predominant. Yet here also are found truly poetical strains, as, for example, 
the touching song of the Silesian weavers. An annihilating scorn pervades 
the satire on a certain poetry-making king and on the Polish counts in 
Paris. As an appen- dix to Rornancero the Neueste Gedichte appeared in 
1854. * 


RAPID GROWTH OF LITERATURE IN GERMANY 


Such is a brief account of certain aspects of German literature of the 
period. Its merit and importance will not be duly appreciatA«d unless it is 
recol- lected that it has been entirely the creation of a century. Unlike the 
litera- ture of Italy, which sprang up during two hundred years on the 
revival of letters, or of France and England, which have slowly evolved 
during the men- tal struggles of three centuries, it has all been produced by 
the mental effort of one or at most two generations. No long line of 
illustrious men marked its progress : they all sprang up at once, as Minerva 
fully armed from the brain 
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of Jupiter. This circumstance is very remarkable, when the great extent and 
variety of literary excellence in Germany is taken into consideration; and it 
is fitted to inspire the most consolatory belief in rejjard to the jicrnianent 
na- ture of hnnian i)rogress. Goethe says that the human mind is constantly 
ad- vancing;, but it is in a spiral line; and it may b(! added that in a spiral 
the curves are alternately in light and shadow. The annals of his own 
country afford the clearest ])ro(f of the truth of tln^ QDS(M\alion. To 
apjieaiance, the Geiniaii mind was entirely dormant during the long winter 
of the [Middle Ages; but on the rcsturn of spring th(i ceaseli/ss progress 
appeared; it sjirang up at once, like the burst of nature after an arctic 
winter. The luxuriance of intellectual vegetation which thus bioke forth 
teaches us that, e\cn when ap- parently lifeless, the human mind is 
incessantly acting; that it- is during the long period of repose that error is 
forgotten and i)rejndice dies out ; and that, under circumstances where 
reason might despair of the fortunes of the species, the beneficent powers of 
natui-e are iucessautly acting and jJiepariug in silence the renovation of the 
world. 


MUSIC 


No other art is so indebted to distinctively Teutonic inflnenccs, no other art 
has been so civilised and dignified by the German minds and by the Ger- 


man temperaments as music. A special office of the Teutonic soul seems to 
be the bringing of intellect to bear on all those things for which it possesses 
emo- tional receptiveness and creative power. It is true that this very 
tendency sometimes ties down the wings of Pegasus and dulls the lyre of 
this or that muse. Sensuous beauty can be the less in its being Germanised. 
But we cau forgive the turgidness and clumsiness that come often as if in an 
intellectual extreme, when we think of Peter Fischer, of Albrecht Diirer, of 
the architects who have built the Cologne Cathedral or St. Stephen’s, and of 
that sparkling galaxy of musicians whose names are peculiarly linked to 
Austria â€” Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven, Schubert, and Brahms; and 
of the more strictly German group that shows us as central figures Bach, 
Handel, Mendelssohn, Weber, Schumann, and Wagner. 


It is through a subtle appeal to the very core and essence of human nature 
just as it is, just as we meet it daily about us, as we know it to be struggling 
or repressed in our very selves, in our heart of hearts, that the German 
school has so influenced music. Its voice is the voice of mystical humanity 
in us, and something more. Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Schu- bert, and Brahms have not degraded music in relation to our merely 
artistic ideal of it. They have not laid violent hands on it as ai’t, and wrested 
it away from its earlier mysteriousness. They have brought it near to ns by a 
wonderful natural gift and insight. But they have made nuisic psychologi- 
cally as nearly an articulate and organic thing as it is ])<)ssible to make it. 
J 


The imitation of nature is not the object they i)ursue â€” it is ideal beauty 
to which they aspire; and it is the incessant striving after that elevated 
shadow which is the real cause of the greatness which they have attained. It 
is to this that is to be ascribed the extraordinary perfection to which they 
have brought the art of music, the one of the fine arts which has the least 
relation with the wants or appliances of present existence. Mozart and 
Beethoven stand alone in this respect; even Italian music must yield to the 
variety of their conceptions, the brilliancy of their cx])ression, the pathos of 
their sentiment. It is the constant etfort to express the ideal which has 
produced this excellence. “The impre.ssion,” says [Madame de Stael, 
“which we receive from the fine arts h.is not the smallest analogy to that 
which imitation, how perfect soever, produces. Man has in his soul 
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innate feelings, which the real will never completely satisfy; and it is to 
these sentiments that the imagination of painters and poets has given form 


and life. The first of arts â€” music â- â€” what does it imitate? Yet of all 
the gifts of the Divinity it is the most magnificent, for the very reason that it 
is the most siiperfiuons. The sun gives us his light; we breathe the air of a 
serene heaven ; all the beauties of nature tend in some way to the use of 
man ; music alone is of no utility, and it is for that reason it is so uoble and 
moves us so profoundly. The farther it is removed from any practical appli- 
cation, the nearer it is brought to that secret fountain of our thoughts, which 
is always only rendered more distant by its application to any practical 
object.” 


Beethoven 


Beethoven is by common consent, and the universal opinion of the best 
judges, put at the very head of com- posers of his epoch. Sublimity and va- 
riety are his great characteristics ; he is the Michelangelo of music. Like 
that great master of painting, his conceptions are vast and daring, and his 
powers equal to their full expression. He is essen- tially, and beyond any 
other composer, sublime; but, like Milton, he knows how to relieve intense 
emotion by the awakening of softer feelings, and none can more power- 
fully thrill the heart by grandeur and melt it by symphony. Music in his 
hands ex- hibits its full powers and takes its place at once where Madame 
de Stael has assigned it, as the first of the fine arts, the most ethereal in its 
nature, the most refining in its tendency, the most severed from the 
grossness of sense, which penetrates at once, like a sunbeam from heaven, 
into the inmost recesses of the soul. Beethoven’s pieces, however, like 
Milton’s Paradiar Lost or Michelangelo’s frescoes, are not adapted for 
ordinary capacities nor are tlicy calcu lated to awaken universal 
admiration. They are too comijlicated for an uninitiated ear, which is 
always most powerfully at- tracted by simplicity and melody. Beyond “v â- 
any other of the fine arts, the pleasure of music is felt by the most illiterate 
classes ; you cannot see a military band go through the street without 


perceiving that. But a scientific education and no small proficiency in the 
art are indispensable to a perception of its highest excellences, which none 
feel entirely but such as are themselves capable of expressing them. 
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Mozari. 


If Beethoven is the Niclielaiiselo of music, Mozart is its Raphael. Not less 
than that divine master of the sist 


Haydn 


Haydn was a very great composer, but his character was different as a 
whole from either Beethoven or Mozart. His conceptions weie in the highest 
degree sublime; human imagination never conceived anything more lofty 
than some bursts in the Creation. They have rendered into sound with magic 
force the idea, “Let there be light; and there was light.” If a continued 
compari- son is permitted to the great masters of the pencil, he was the 
Annibale Car- racci of music. Like him, his powers were great and various, 
but he aimed rather at their display than the expression of genuine heartfelt 
feeling. Not that he was without sentiment, and could not, when he so 
inclined, give it the most charming (expression; no great master in any of 
the tine arts ever was without it. But it was not the native bent of his mind; 
that led him i-ather to the exhibition of his great and varied powens. His 
reputation Avith the world in general is perhaps greater than tiiat of 
Beethoven, because there is more simplicity in his compositions ; one key- 
note is more uniformly sounded, and a single emotion which can be shared 
by all is more effectively produced. But for that very reason he is less the 
object of impassioned admiration to the gifted few to whom the highest 
powers and deepest mysteries of the art are familiar, and who know how 
that great master could wield the former and penetrate the latter.’ 


CHAPTER VIII THE LATER DECADES OF FREDERICK WILLIAM III 
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The chief trouble with the Holy Alliance was, that it regarded the people as 
a senseless flock, to be driven by whatever measures the allied rulers might 
suggest. The treaty proved practically to be a dead letter; nor was even the 
brotherly concord of long dura- tion. But liberal ideas were in the air now, 

and the strivings of the German people for a generation to come were to be 
towards their realisation. G€” Henderson.o 


GERMANY AFTER WATERLOO 


Germany had hoped for three results from the uprising of 1813 : the repu- 
diation of the foreign yoke, the creation of a united people, and the 
introduc- tion of a constitutional form of government. 


The French dominion was sticcessfully repudiated, not, itistrne, lo the full- 
est extent iis llu’ most enthusiastic patriots had desired, but in a considt’i- 
ahle degree as men of moderate views had hoped, even as early as the close 
of 1813. At that time there existed a wide-spread inclination to rest content 
with the right bank of the Rhine, and to abandon to the French the entire 
district ex- tending along the left bank, including Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) 
and Worms. The inhabitants of these districts would not have been 
dissatisfied with this arrangement on the whole. But the patriotism of a 
Bliicher and a Stein oould not endure so yielding a policy, and E. M. 
Arndt’s pamphlet, The Rhine Ger- mamfs River, not Gernumy’s Boundary, 
gave expression to the contrary inclina- tions of those who had decided 
against it. This danger was averted by the advance into France ; but the 
wish to win back Alsace also miscarried in 1814 as well as in 1815, 
although at the Second Peace of Paris, German, and more 
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€EFer many was prepared to fuither special Austrian interests even to the 
extent of making the archduke Charles the future go\ernor of tlie country. 


But the policy displayed by Metternich in relation to the reconstitution of 
the German states was even more pi-ejudicial. When in Februaiy, 1813, Al- 
exandei- and Prussia swore to tin- alliance of Kalisli, they thought they 
could set aside all thetiernian princes who nieiely dei>ended on the fate of 
Najjoleon, particularly those in the confederation of the Kliine, and 
promised the jM^ple a constitution founded on the purest (Jerman elements 
in the national charac- ter. At that period a Prussian em] )ire was not far 
from the thoughts of those who had taken the oath, but this was soon thrust 
into the background. In con- sequence of Austria’s co-operation in the anti- 
Napoleon alliance, all prospect of it faded so comi)letely that even before 
the battles of Katzbach and Denne- witz the three allies had agreed as to the 
impos.sibility of restoring Germany to the rank of an empire. Austria, acting 
as an independent power, went even further, by the Treaty of Ried assuring 
complete and unconditional indepen- dence to Bavaria (October 8th, 
LSI.S); and similar treaties followed with Wiirtemberg and Baden, 
Frankfort and Fulda. 


Natiu-ally Hanover, Hesse, Brunswick, Oldenburg, and other states could 
no longer be withheld from their exiled j‘rinces, and the continuance of the 
innumerable German principalities was assured, before ever the Rhine was 
crossed. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE GERMAN CONFEDERATION 


In such circumstances it was far from easy to find any constitution which 
would give to the German people more than the merest semblance of united 
political action. To endeavour to establish this was the task of the German 
commission at the Vienna congress, chosen from Austria, Prussia, and the 
principalities. Of course they did not occupy themselves with the fantastic 
plans which dilettante patriots had hatched â€” for instance, with Giii’ies’ 
idea of again raising Austria to the imperial dignity, whilst the Prussian 
ruler should at the same time be made king of Germany. The groundwork 
upon which they built was rather an idea of Stein’s projiosing a supreme 
directory for the federated countries, consisting of Austria, Prussia, 
Bavaria, and Han- over; the assembly of the confed(U’ ation to be formed of 


representatives of the princes and diets collectively. Direct revenues, as, for 
instance, border taxes, were allotted to cover the expenses of the federal 
body, which moreover guaranteed to all its members definite political 
rights. 


These proposals on the part of Prussia (dated September 13th, 1814) were 
opposed by twenty-nine small states, probably not, however, because the 
prop- ositions went too far, but ratlier because they did not go far enough. 
Qn the 14th of November they declared that a universally acknowledged 
sovereign head was needed to rule over the German nation, and that they in 
their depart- mentsd€” viz’, the several divisions â€” would be ready to 
bear their share in the making of laws and the set I lenient of taxes. 


It is true that the originators of this declaration in a measure laid them- 
selves open to the suspicion that by these anii)lilications of the more 
moderate demands of Prussia they desired to defeat the latter, particularly 
in the ques- tion of the directory ; but in the main there is no doubt that they 
were in ear- nest. However, from the outset there was no chance of their 
being able to enforce their demands. The Prussian draft underwent, in the 
first place, sundry alterations by the advice of Metternich, principally 
consisting of the removal of its more liberal provisions. On the 16th of 
October the two great 
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powei\s laid the twelve articles before the three princes, who signliied their 
sissent. 


Accordingly Germany fell into seven divisions G€” Austria and Prussia 
mak- ing two, and Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Hanover counting as one. 
This was to be the dominating part, these three taking the lead in the 
confederation diets, assuming the duty of inspecting the confederate troops, 
and having the last word iu all jurisdiction. They jointly formed the council 
of the head division and were given the executive power, the right of 
diplomatic repre- sentation, and the decisions as to peace and war. In the 
matter of law-making they were to be assisted l)y the ct>uiicil of the 


divisions formed out of the remaining states and mediatised Jionses. This 
plan was unquestionably of pm-ely artificial growth, but as it had an 
historical foundation and as the force of circumstances pretty well tended in 
this direction, there was hope of its feasibility. Opponents, however, 
appeared on every hand. Metteruich him- self was the first to throw 
obstacles iu the way. At any rate his faithful sup- porter F. Schlegel sowed 
broadcast a doggerel poem in fourteen stanzas, intended to sting the small 
states. There was not much wit discoverable in them, though some obscure 
and tolerably gross rhymes upon Prussia might pass for it. 


The small states retorted with the address of November 14th already men- 
tioned. But the most violent attacks proceeded from the secondary states; 
Bavaria and Wiirtemberg demanding with cool effrontery the same nunilier 
of votes as Austria and Prussia, and moreover a change in the president. In 
spite of this, however, they had no intention of renouncing their independent 
rights in matters of peace and war. Indeed, their impudence went so far that 
Wrede hinted at French support, and Wiirtemberg, on the 16th of November, 
broke up the sitting. 


Upon this, Metternich himself declared most emphatically that it did not lie 
in the power of any individual prince to settle whether he would or would 
not join the confederation, and that each one was bound to make any 
sacrifice which the good of the whole should require from him ; but the only 
answer which the king of Wiirtemberg made was that he must persevere in 
his demand. That answer had the effect of driving the German section out of 
the sitting, and they never again assembled. 


Strained Belatioiis of AwsiHa and Prussia 


It is certain that the factor which principally contributed to this result was 
the increasing tension between Austria and Prussia on the Polish-Saxon 
ques- ‘ tion, which led to the secret alliance between Austria, Saxony, 
France, and England, and to which the secondary states were parties. It 
was not until this conflict had become somewhat milder iu tone that the 
Germau question could again be discussed. The impulse was given by an 
address from thirty- two princes and towns, the “lesser potentates” as they 
called themselves, demanding a general congress representing all the 
German peoples. Prussia joined Austiia iu drawing up two new drafts; in 


one of which the arrange- ment of the divisions was superseded, whilst the 
second assigned to the lesser princes two seats in the upper council 
chamber, so that these would have nine representatives, without any 
increase in the number of the divisions. 


Moreover, it rigorously maintained the demand that each country should 
have provinces with minimum rights exactly defined, and that these indi- 
vidual constitutions should come under the jurisdiction of the 
confederation. Certain fuudamental privileges, as, for instance, right of 
emigration, freedom of the press, or suspension of serfdom, should also be 
provided for iu the charter of the confederation. 


THE LATER DECADES OF FKEDERK’K WILLIAM III M’, 
[1815-1810 A.D.] 
The AualridH Draft 


Besides these Prnssian propositioiis there now appeared two other plans, 
one from Mei’kl(Mibur }i, which it is needless to itarticularise Ciirther, and 
au Ansti’ian draft from the pen of I’.aron von NN’csscnberf*. This hitler 
w;us in all essentials taken as tiie basis of the new (icrnian Confederation. 
It gave to all its niend)ers absolutely (‘(jual rijNils, including,’ the right to 
the presi- dency, assured a eonstitution to each state seveially to be granted 
witiiin tlie space of one year, and promised certain fundamental jtrivileges 
to the (Mitire nation. \‘hate\er secret umbrage Mett<'inich may liave taken 
at this, he none the less declared Karon von W'esseu berg's draft to be the 
more suitable, and re\ised it to his own mind, William von Humboldt doing 
the same from the Prussian point of view. 


On the 11th of i\Iay new negotiations were opened upon these two drafts, 
and on the 2,Srd an agreement Wius arrived at which, whilst it closely 
followed the original \‘es.senberg draft, nevertheless evaded most of tli(> 
more demo- cratic concessions. But the secondary and nunor .states were at 
last invited to take part in the coid’erenees. I*;ieven sittings, from ,May 2.’? 
rd to June H)th, wer(? necessary to complete th(> business. The alterations 
yet to be madewei’e unimportant, se-eral enlightened api)lications from 
some of the smaller states being simply disregarded. Wiirtemberg and 


Holy Scriptures and allegorical interpretation of them. But the common 
labour becomes here merely a common spiritual exercise in the true fear of 
God and veneration of the great lawgiver Moses in contemplative rest.” The 
Therapeutse lived in small companies about a house of prayer, but on 
Sabbaths and feast days they united for greater services. Their principal seat 
and place of assembly was in the desert by Lake Mareotis 
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west of Alexandria. Women were also received in the order, ” at the 
meetings modestly taking their places beside the ranks of men. Besides the 
expounding of the sacred books and edification out of them, prayers and 
fasting were their daily business, with bread, salt, and hyssop as the most 
suitable nourishment. Moreover the actual spiritual exercises readily rose to 
new and characteristic songs and poetic creations of various kinds.” The ” 
Book of Wisdom ” appears to be one of the finest fruits of this spiritual 
tendency. 


The Maccabrean family, which had showed itself so great in time of need 
and distress, degenerated in good fortune. Before his death John Hyrcanus 
bestowed the secular princely dignity upon his wife, while the high-priest- 
hood went by right of inheritance to his eldest son Aristobulus. Hardly had 
the latter taken possession of his office, however, when he assumed the title 
of King, imprisoned his mother and let her starve to death. He also kept 
three of his brothers in durance ; the fourth, Antigonus, fell a victim of a 
court cabal before his very eyes. These deeds, however, awakened the 
conscience of the royal high priest, who was not without feeling, and so 
tormented him that he died the very next year. (108 B.C.) 


His brother Alexander Jannteus now stepped from the cell to .the throne. He 
was a rough man, who took pleasure only in women, wine, and arms, and 
began his reign with the murder of one of his brothers. He was brave and 


Baden had taken no part in the councils and refused to apiX’ud their 
signaluies. It even cost the Pru.ssian deh’gates a struggle befoi(> they 
decided to sign. They first made a solemn declaration that they had wished 
to give thiseharter wider powers anda great- er facility and decisiveness in 
operation, but that it wa.s, after all, better to have for the present a less 
complete federation than no federation at all, it being reserved for the 
federal assend)lies to supply the aforesaid needs. This was in fact a Dill 
diawn on the future, which could not avail the ])eople much. 


Moreover the agi(>ement, according to which the ass(Mnbly of the 
confedera- tion was to meet not later than September 1st, ISIf), was not 
adhered to. At first the contiiuuition of the Mar gave a colouiable excuse. 
Then all (juestions of boundaries between tlic’ different states had first to 
be settled, and this was no light ta.sk. Baden and Wiirtendierg took a long 
time to d(>cide upon be- longing to the confederation at all, and at the 
beginning of ISKJ a war threat- ened to break out between Bavaria and 
.Vustria on the subject of the ])Qsses- sion of Salzburg. Prussia would have 
preferred coming to an agreement with Austria, i)revious to the meeting of 
the confederation assend)Iy, on the sub- ject of Germany’s future military 
constitidion, and on this account showed no disposition to hasten event.s. 
Indeed, when in the summer of ISKJ the dif- ferent members gradually 
:i.ssend)led in Frankfort, Prussia was among the last. The delegates of the 
smaller states were obliged to wait with what patience they nught till their 
great<>r brethren joined them, and the first sitting took place on the .5th of 
May, ISIti, instead of on the 1st of Scptend)er, LS15. 


Naturally, the national interest in the new order of things, which hatl never, 
even at the begiiniing, been very great, Wivs by this time somewhat 
weakened. However, there had at that time been some liigh-sonnding 
phrases bandied about which awoke coiilidence in natures blessed with 
tiustful disjto- sitions; but as no deeds followed these woids, the nation fell 
for the most part into an indifferent and contem])tuous mood. As Stein 
declined the offer of being either Austrian or Prussian delegate at the 
meeting.s, on the ground that a strong and sensible develo])ment of the 
eonstitution was not to be ex- ])i’cled, public opinion was con\inced that the 
diet would lead to no result and withheld the confidence demanded from it. 


This was unjust towards some of the states, and particularly in the case of 
several of the Fi-ankfort delegates. 
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Among the representatives there was more than one who dedicated himself 
to the task with eagerness and hope, and who worked unweariedly to raise 
the diet in the eyes of the people and to make it the real axis of Germany’s 
destiny. 


But in the csise of the greater states and their envoys, it must be confessed 
that the contrary spirit predominated. Wiirtemberg and Baden were 
dragged into it, so to speak, by the hair of the head, Bavaria and Saxony 
being almost as unwilling. Between Austria and Prussia the liveliest 
mistrust existed from the very first, and whilst the Prussian envoy. Von der 
Goltz, was partly through physical suffering disabled from taking more than 
a very insignificant part in the proceedings, and remained isolated in the 
midst of his brother dele- gates, Count Buol-Schauenstein, the Austrian, 
sought to unite his interests as closely as possible with those of his 
colleagues. He succeeded the more easily in that Prussia’s never-ceasing 
purpose was to adjust the military concerns of the confederation in intimate 
connection with the armies of the two great powers, and to this end kept up 
negotiations with Metteruich. Buol-Schauen- steiu skilfully allowed just 
enough of this plan to become known to the other envoys to make them 
distrustful, and untiringly repeated, on his own faith and that of his 
emperor, the soothing assurance that they intended to do all in their power 
to make the confederation strong and self-supporting. 


CONSTITUTIONS IN THE VARIOUS STATES 


Of popular representation in the diet of the confederation there was of 
course no question. At the Vienna congress, when the press had already 
hintA«d at some hope of the kind, the Prussian plenipotentiary, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, expressed the opinion that they were a long way from that. All 
the more earnest was the desire among those in the diet who occupied them- 


selves with politics that the individual states, at least, should send delegates 
from the provinces. 


The charter of the confederation had indeed promised as much in Article 
13, or, as the diplomatists wittily interpreted it, had at least prophesied this 
; for, out of the provision in the Wessenberg draft that, within one year, in 
all states included in the confederation a separate constitution should be 
estab- lished, the period mentioned (one year) was at first omitted, and 
eventually out of the ” should be ” a mere ” would be ” was made. The 
ardour for fulfil- ment raised by these prophecies was now very different in 
the different states. It was keen in the south German states, probably not out 
of enthusiasm for a liberal policy or from strength of conviction, but rather 
out of a just concep- tion of their special needs. To these states nothing was 
more certain than the desire to keep themselves free from any interference 
on the part of the con- federation. At this time the assembly was far from 
being sufSciently strong as an organisation to allow of its making any really 
dangerous attempt of that kind. For that, the deed constituting the 
confederation on which they must base all their actions was quite 
insufficient. 


It was meanwhile necessary to lose no time in giving the individual states a 
weapon in new constitutions strong enough to defend them against future 
attempts of the kind. The more strongly organised were the separate states 
in their own division and the firmer their defences, the fewer gaps they 
would present through which the confederation mighi gain a footing. That it 
was this consideration which drove the princes of southern Germany to 
apportion the constitutions is shown by the time at which they took this step. 
As soon as the kings of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg became acquainted with 
the first Prussian draft of the 13th of September, 1814, and all the rights to 
Germans vouched for therein, they gave their ministers orders to work out 
plans for 
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new constitutions and to seek alliance trnui liic uM pnix incial estates in 
order that, after securing their co-openition, they niij;ht oppose with efl’ect 


any fur- ther demands. 


As this danjiei- became less threatA«‘nin<\, their ardour >;rew less, but 
they were still eunninj’ enoufjli to atlhere to the beaten way, and after a 
time coidd not ha'e retreated if they would. Indeed, a-s the Prussian kinj; 
took less and less interest in the diet of the confederation, llm sontli 
(Jerman jjrinces felt more and more inclined to foster theirs and thus win 
an advantage for them- selves in public opiuiou as opposed to the north 
Germaus. 


After many years of such preparation, Bavaria gained a constitution for 
herself on the I2(!th of May, ISIS, Haden following on the 2‘2nd of August, 
on the lines of the libeial opinions of the day. The giand duke of Haden, 
further, linked with this an especial i)urpose. His only rehitive of e()ual 
Paiik with himself was his uncle, Ludwig â€” a collatenil branch of the 
grand ducal house, the counts of llocliberg, not being reckoned in the same 
status. For this difliculty, Austria, in the Treaty of Paris of IS It, had 
provided for the event of the extinction of tlu’ direct line by assuring ])art of 
the country to Bavaria. Hut neither tlie grand ducal house nor the jx-ople 
were content with tliis ])rospect, and the constitutiou was to liecome one 
weapon the moie with wliich io contest Bavarian claims. Thus in its first 
articles it provided that the counts of Ilochberg, rai.sed to the rank of 
markgrafs of Baden, should inherit. 


Whether this decision would really have been of the expected eflicacy if 
other and stronger influences had not come to the help of the hopes of 
Baden, may be questioned. As a matter of fact, Bavaria, urged thereto by 
Alex- ander, resigned her claims after ISIS in exchange for certain 
concessions and 2,000,000 fiorius; and after the death of the grand duke 
and his uncle Lud- wig, the hitter’s half-brother, Leopold I (of the Hochberg 
line) actually ascended the throne of Baden. 


The discussions and strife in Wiirtemberg excited the attention of Germany 
to an even greati’r degree than the Bavarian and Btideu constitutions. Here, 
in 1806, the despotic Frederick I, a true prince of the confederation of the 
Ehiue and a warm adliercnt of Napoleon, had on liis own initiative broken 
up the long-evstablished divisions. Now when, in 1815, he wished to give a 
new constitution to the country, he had to sulTer tlie mortification of seeing 


the representative whom he had himself selected refuse his proposal and 
coolly demand the restoration of the former constitution. In spite of its 
defects, in spite of its antiquated decisions, it seemed more desirable to the 
WiirtemlxM-g- ere to trust to the gradual development of a recognised and 
well-tried legal basis than to accept from the grace of a king favours which 
his caprice might sooner or later revoke. 


With such a character as Frederick I this plan was certainly inexpedient, 
although, in either case, it meant everything to them. But their subsequent 
conduct appears both unpractical and impolitic; for in ISIG, after 
Frederick’s death, when his son William, a broad-minded monarch with true 
patriotic instincts, through his minister Von Wangeuheim laid a very libei’al 
proposal before them, the estates met him with the same persistent refussil. 


Their alleged reason was that they must insist on the restoration of the 
Tiibinger agreement, made in 1514. The constitution decreed was given by 
a trustworthy monarch and was better suited to the tinu^ and to their needs 
than the demands made by the Wiirtembergers, but nevertheless they per- 
sisted in their opposition and triumphantly joined in Uhland’s verse: 


No prince was ever }-et so lofty placed, 

So higli elect above all other men, 

That, if the thirsty world for freedom prayed, 
He could assuage its thirst by his sole word ; 
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[1819-1821 A.D.J So claiming by his sovereignty alone To hold the balance 
of all right and wrong, And weigh out justice to th’ impatient world, As 
much, or little, as seems good to him. 


King William, in spite of the irritated mood which pervaded the people, did 
not break off the negotiations ; and it was partly owing to his skill, partly to 
dread on the part of the estates that they might not eventually get back their 
old and evil constitution even should they succeed in trifling away the new 


and beneficial one, that on September 26th, 1819, just as the reaction was 
making itself strongly felt, an arrangement was reached which enabled the 
country to be included among the constitutional states. 


Only two years later, in 1821, a similar state of affairs occurred in Hesse- 
Darmstadt ; but with that the number of states in any way important was 
exhausted. Of the smaller countries, Nassau, Lippe, Liechtenstein, and the 
Saxon dukedoms were successfully brought into port. Their constitutions 
con- tained in certain ways very peculiar conditions ; for instance, in 
Liechtenstein it was stipulated that the representatives should possess 
landed estates of a certain value and “conciliatory dispositions. ” 


Saxe-Weimar was ahead of the other minor states ; for Charles Augustus, 
Goethe’s friend, was the first German prince who fulfilled Article 13 of the 
Act of Confederation, since he had conferred a constitution on this little 
state by May 15th, 1816, and, by the abolition of the censorship and the 
introduction of freedom of the press, had further i^ractically evinced his 
liberal views. 


THE CONSTITUTION IN NORTHERN GERMANY 


In north Germany matters were so fundamentally different that in 1819 
Joseph Gorres, a man who, with no great love for the Frenchified south 
Ger- man constitutional forms, was yet willing to see representation 
introduced into every country, was justified in openly complaining that 
whilst one half of Germany was afflicted with St. Vitus’ dance, the other 
half was lame with a bad foot. 


The constitutions of some of the states might certainly be preserved as 
curiosities. The royal Saxon provincial diets fell into seven divisions, which 
never assembled as a whole, but of which two, that of the knightly order and 
that of the burgesses, were again subdivided after the divisions of the coun- 
try; so that the ijublic wit might with justice say, the diet were playing at 
puss-in-the-corner. 


In Mecklenburg the government was, as in our own day, well disposed 
towards reforms; since it actually possessed in one part of its territory (the 
Domaniiun) unlimited power ; but, as an offset, it was in another part 


absolutely powerless against the knights and land-owners, who would not 
hear of any innovation ; refusing, for instance, every reform in taxation, 
because the im- posts had been fixed, sixty years previously, for all time. In 
Oldenburg there was no representation of the people at all ; they ” 
preferred waiting to see how the new idea worked in other countries. ” In 
Hanover the nobles would have preferred restoration of the fourteen 
different constitutions which existed before the* French regime ; but here 
the government took energetic measures by convening a “general diet,” the 
constitution of which assuredly did not correspond with the legitimate 
desires of the people, for whilst the nobility were represented by forty-three 
members the peasant classes had only three representatives. It can hardly 
be wondered at that the assembly was as reac- tionary as it could possibly 
be, refusing to make its proceedings public, object- ing to the establishment 
of a uniformity in coins and measures as in Hanover, and scarcely 
permitting the introduction of an equitable scheme of taxation. 
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To go into the constitutions of the remaining nortli German states would not 
be interesting. They all shared more or less the antediluvian character of 
those already described, and in no way showilfille 


Till-; WAKTUUKi; FESTIVAL (1817 A.D.) 


The results of the measures soou showed themselves.” Tlie new patriotic 
spirit maintained itself oidy in the universities. Many volunteers had re- 
turned from the camp to the lecture-rooms, where they continued their 
former adherence to the high-tlown iileas of the war of Liberation, and 
inspired the younger generation with enthusiasm for the sanu’. 


“They rejoiced in their lecuiKjuered fami’,” writes Heinrich Zschokke, 
“and wished to see at least as much liberty ar\d justice for their own people 
as they had hel])ed to conquer even for u hostile nation. The importance of 
the times liad made them more earnest, moi-e on lire for everything that had 
to do with German strength, greatness, and freedom. The result was that in 
the uui\ersities, anu)ng themselves, they laid aside their former dis.solute 


ways, became more moral, industrious, and religious, adopted the simple 
dress of the thoughtful Middle Ages, and sought to banish evei-ything 
stiange, which had from the sheer love of imitation become associated with 
German life.” A very important step for the improvement of manners in the 
universities was taken when they did away with the rude “code of students’ 
law,” broke up the different unions which until now had been the cause of 
endless brawls, and formed one general association of students. The high 
aim of this new great association was moral and scientific improvement in 
the service of the common fatherland. 


Whilst the transformation of the unions into the association was being 
effected in the different universities, the year 1 SI 7 opened, closing the 
third century since the beginning of the church reformation. From \arious 
sides calls were issued to eelebrate this aunivensary with as much solemnity 
as pos- sible, without provoking intolerance against the Catholic church. In 
Jena the students conceived tht’ idea of the celebration of the secular 
festival by the eutire German Students’ As.sociation on the time-honoui-ed 
Wartburg, and making the same occasion also serve to commemorate the 
batth’ of Leipsic. This proposal met with universal approval. Berlin, 
Erlangcn, (Jiessen, Gottiu- gen, Halle, Heidelberg, Leipsic, and Marbuig 
early sent to Jena their promise to take part in the festival. Thus on the 
morning of th(^ Lsth of October, amidst the ringing of bells, a long 
procession of students, whom the professors Schweitzer, Oken, Fries, and 
Kieser joined, wended its way from Eisenach up to the Wartburg. There, in 
the gaily decorated Knights’ Hall, the student Kiemaun of Jena, a knight of 
the Iron Cro.ss, made the address of the occa- sion, in which he exhorted all 
“to strive for every human and national virtue, and to stand at all times by 
the great Gerinaii fatherland.” Thereupon Pro- 
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fessor Fries turned to those assembled and addressed them, concluding 
with tlie words: “Let, therefore, our motto be: ‘ One God, one German 
sword, one German spirit for honour and j ustice ! ‘ ” Finally Oken also 


delivered a speech in which he laid especial stress on the idea that concord 
and patriotism must always be the bond uniting the German youth. The 
festive jirocession then descended to the town, where a service was held in 
the principal church, and the proceedings of the day terminated with a 
gymnastic display on the mar- ket-place and esplanade. Unfortunately, 
another re- joicing took place in the evening, which was to lead to the most 
dire results. 


In order to light a bonfire on the Wartenberg, which lies opposite to the 
Wartburg, part of the students organised a torchlight procession to that 
place, and while the flames of the wood- pile were rising high youthful 
enthusiasm over- flowed. Audacious and thoughtless words fell, and when 
the proposal was made to turn the bonfire into a sort of patriotic mdo-da-fe 
and to burn all those pamphlets which sought to check the new ideas, there 
was loud rejoicing. From all sides pamphlets â€” or their titles merely â€” 
were brought forward: Ancillon’s Sover- eignty and Political Science, Colin 
‘s Intimate Letters, Dab- alow’s Thirteenth Article of the German Act of 
Confedera- tion (in which the establish- ment of a constitution was 
promised), Von Haller’s Bes- toration of Political Science, Janke’s The Cry 
for a Con- stitution of the New Preachers of Liberty, Immerman’s A Word of 
Effection, Von Kamptz’s Code of the Gendarmerie, Kotzebue’s History of the 
German Umpire, and many others were cast into the flames. 


This overflow of exuberance would probably not have been generally no- 
ticed had not Kamptz, Janke, Schmalz, and a few others made a great 
commo- tion over the “utter wantonness of such doings.” The high 
diplomacy seized the opportunity for demanding accurate information from 
the government of Weimar, and when the report jiroved unsatisfactory a 
special embassy appeared at Weimar and Jena in order to take severe 
proceedings against these “un- heard-of machinations highly dangerous to 
a well-ordered state.” A great inquiiy was instituted, the association was 
broken up, a strict censorship im- posed, and social life subjected to sharp 
control. Everywhere a lookout was kept for political agitations, 
revolutionary attempts, and daring attacks on the dignity of the 
governments. Thus the movement was invested with a signifi- cance entirely 
foreign to it, while embitterment and a passionate longing for liberty were 
evoked amongst the young enthusiasts, who began to regard ad- herence to 


the association as a sacred duty and a heroic deed. The govern- ments next 
sought to draw together in closer union, so as to be able to meet the ” 
revolutionary endeavours ” more effectually. In the autumn of 1818 a 
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new coiigre.s.s met at .Vix-la (‘Ti;ijm1Ic (.Vaihcii ), ami llini- the |Mi.sili 
MUKDEIi OK KOTZKIS5UE (ISI’.1 A.D.) 


Metternich .showed himself highly plea.sed at the result of the congress; he 
had won a great intlueiice over King Frederick William, and now hoped to 
exert an inlluence on tlu’ intellectual life of Pru.ssia. The opportunity arose 
sooner than he had dared to hope. The winter was not yet over and a corre- 
spondence was still carried on between Vienna and Berlin concerning the 
niea.surcs to he adopted for hanisliing the e\il .spirit of revolution, when 
news sļiread through tJennany that caused the deepest emotion in i)alacc 
and cot- tage: An-nstvon Kotzehue, the well-known dramatist, had been 
stalihed on the -‘.iid of ]\Iarch in Nannheim by a student, Karl Ludwig 
Sand, and there wa.s no doubt that a i)olitic\il motive w;us the cause of the 
crime. 


Sand, born at Wunsiedel in Bavaria, had taken part iu the war of Libera- 
tiou, had then joined the a.s.sociation, and had become more and more 
embit- tered against the hindrances to a fiee jiolitical life. Carried away b_- 
enthu- siiusm, he determined to awaken his ])eople out of their stujiefying 
sleej) by a great deed. Kotzebue had drawn on him.self the hatred of all 
patriot>s, not only by the malicious defamation with which he jiersecuted 
such men as Arndt, Jahn and Okeii, but also because he Mas thought to be 
a Kussian spy. Sand therefoT-e determined to make him the means of giving 
a warning to liis brethren. He travelled on foot from Jena to Mannheim, and 
stabbed Kotzebue in his .study with the words, “Here, traitor to tlie 
fatherland!” Then he descended to the street, knelt down, and stabbed 
himself in the brciist, sjiying, “Long live, my (Jerinan fatherland.” But the 


warlike, and during the twenty-seven years of his reign extended the 
boundaries of the kingdom to the south. The Pharisees, however, who were 
angered with him for his preference for Hellenistic manners, aroused the 
people against him. At the Feast of Tabernacles, while sacrificing at the 
altar as high priest, he was pelted with citrons. Enraged at this disgrace, the 
violent man had six thousand of the people apprehended and killed by his 
mercenaries. 


This hasty deed was to bear evil fruits for him. On a campaign against the 
Arabians he lost the greater part of his army through an ambush. When he 
returned to the capital a fugitive, the Pharisees stirred up the people to civil 
war, raised troops, and called on the king of Syria for aid. Alexander 
Jannseus was defeated and for a long time wandered about helpless in forest 
and mountains. But after a while he again got together a mixed force of 
Jews and mercenaries, gained a victory over his enemies, and returned to 
Jerusalem. Here, while celebrating the most voluptuous feasts, he had eight 
hundred crucified and their wives and children slaughtered before their 
eyes. By these bloody deeds he inspired such terror in his opponents that 
they thenceforth attempted no further resistance. He could now follow his 
lust of conquest unhindered. And his arms were in fact so victorious beyond 
Jordan that at his death the Jewish kingdom had almost the extent it had in 
the days of David. (79 B.C.) 


Jannseus’ widow, Alexandra, a wise and determined woman, by the advice 
of her late husband, attached herself to the Pharisees and thus obtained a 
quiet reign, her son Hyrcanus occupying the high priest’s office. She 
defended the conquei’ed lands, and in sj/ite of an army of foreign 
mercenaries, had a full treasury. But scarcely had she closed her eyes when 
her son Aristobulus, at the head of the persecuted Sadducees, raised the 
banner of revolt, was victorious in battle, and compelled his brother to 
abdicate in his favour the, high priestly dignity together with the royal 
power. (70 B.C.) But after some time Hyrcanus, at the suggestion of the sly 
and enterprising Idumjean, Antipater, escaped from Jerusalem and with the 
aid of several Arabian chiefs began war against his brother. 
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wound was not fatal ; Saud was first taken to the hos])ital and to prison, 
then tried, and publicly executed ou the 20th of I\Liy, IS2t>. 


As .soon as Metternich heard of Sand’s act he Wiussure of his game. Innne- 
diately he represented to Berlin that p;i.ssion and violence could be 
banished only “by severity and fear,” and that the organisation of the 
German Confed- eration must be completed by a new congress. Prussia 
immediately cou.sented to the propo.sal, the secondary states also agreed, 
and the congress met that very summer (181!)) in Karlsbad, liefore 
Metternich ajipeared at the congress in Karlsbad, he sought to sussure 
himself completely of the king of Prus.sia; he obtained an audience of the 
monarch, who was undergoing a cure at Teplitz, and he quickly and 
completely won him over to his views and prin- ciples. 


“You have come to visit me in a serious time,” said the king on receiving 
Metternich; “six years ago we had to fight the enemy in the open â€” now 
he steals about in disguise. You know that I i>lace every conlideucc’ in 
your views. You warned me long iigo, and e\ei-ything has happened as you 
fore- saw.” 


The depressed spirits of the monarch were very welcome to Metternich ; he 
â- replied to the king that the emperor Francis was also of the o])inion 
that the disoi’der had I’eaelied an nnheard-of height in (Jermany. and that 
it must be dealt with most energetically. .Vustria was prepared to help 
Prussia, but the latter must proceed with all severity, according to definite 
principles. 


“You are entirely right,” replied the king; “and it is also my desire that 
during your stay such principles should be laiil down as can be carried out 
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inviolably. I wish you to lay them dowu with the chancellor of statA«, Har- 
denberg.” 


“The whole afifair depends on one question,” replied Metteruich. “If your 
majesty is resolved not to introduce representation of the people into your 
state, the possibility of help is at hand ; otherwise there is none.” 


” That was already my idea, ” replied the king. ” Try to bind the delegates 
to the coul’ereuce by writing.” 


THE KAELSBAD DECREES 


These words sealed the fate of Germany for several decades. In his per- 
plexity and depression the king of Prussia surrendered himself into the 
hands of Austria; and his chancellor, Hardenberg, who still wished to 
redeem the promise given to the people, wiis unconditionally handed over to 
the Austrian minister. Prince Metternich triumphantly sent word to the 
emperor Francis at Vienna, and then, certain of victory, appeared at the 
conference in Karls- bad. Here also he had free play, as Hardenberg’s 
opposition was broken ; all his proposals ” for the radical cure of the 
revolutionary spirit ” were imme- diately accepted. They were directed (1) 
against the “misinterpretation” of Article 13 of the Act of Confederation 
(concerning the introduction of a con- stitution); (2) against the 
insufficiency of the means for maintaining the authority of the diet; (3) 
against the ” acknowledged defects ” of the school and university system; 
(4) against the” abuses of the press”; (5) against the “criminal and 
dangerous agitation to bring about a revolution in Germany.” ” 


The Karlsbad Decrees abolished the freedom of the press throughout Ger- 
many, established a committee of inquiry for the confederation in Mainz to 
cope with the “demagogical intrigues” â€” such was the name applied to 
the still very indefinite efforts towards nationalism and liberty, especially 
those of the young students â€” and placed the universities under strict 
supervision. A« 


Nothing has contributed more than these decrees to alienate the peoples 
and irritate them against princes, governments, and authorities. From such 
conditions, as Niebuhr prophesied, must arise a state of existence without 
love, without patriotism, without joy, and full of ill-feeling and bitterness 
between governments and subjects. Stein expressed himself on the sjibject 
of this policy in similar language./ 


In Prussia the immediate consequence of the Karlsbad Decrees was the 
resignation of several ministers, chief of whom being Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, brother of the celebrated author of the Kosmos. The name of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt had been intimately connected with the intellectual 
revival of Prus- sia; he had been one of the Prussian plenipotentiaries at 
the congress of Vienna, and subsequently a member of the Prussian council 
of state ; but hav- ing become involved in political disputes with 
Hardenberg he had been sent into honourable exile as ambassador to 
London.” 


In January, 1819, he was recalled thence to take his place in the cabinet, 
and as “constitution minister” was intrusted with the direction of the affairs 
of the estates and communes. During the congress of Vienna the king of 
Prussia had issued as a “pledge of faith “the famous ordinance concerning 
the popular representation which was to be brought into existence. In 
accord- ance with this, and with the object of creating popular 
representation, pro- vincial estates were to be organised or restored, and 
from them the assembly of the representatives of the country was to take its 
origin. The sphere of activity of the representatives of the country was to 
extend to the giving of advice on all subjects of legislation which concerned 
personal and individual rights, including taxation. For the organisation of 
the provincial estates and 
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Tho rcprosoiitiition of the country, ius well iis for the dr;iltiii;/ uf ilu- 

In the sue- ceediiif;; years, thes*- {jrnniises of a jjeiieral constitution 
cliarter and representa- tion of the estates of the realm were afjain 
re])ealed. Tlie i)eo])le, esjieeially in the Rhine districts and the other newly 
actiuired (<'rritories, demanded with increasiiif; uij^eney the fnltilment of 
these pnimiM's. Hnndmldt's rec;ill raised hopes that the work of 
eolistitution-makinj; would now he bepiui in earnest, and it was not his 
fault that those hopes were deceived. 


Althoujih the i)ni’snit of deniajiofjues wa.s already in full swin} and the 
openintj of the Karlsbad conference was close at liand, Humboldt had 
api)lied himself coaraf;eously to his tjusk. Faithful to the jirinciple hi! lunl 
ile\eio])ed in several memorials â€” that a repr(>sentati\(4 constitution 
raises the moral force of the nation, stren;;thens the state, and affords a 
sine i)le(I\‘e bnth of its Siifety in rej;ard to foreign countries and of its 
proj;i’essi\e de\clopnient at home â€” he i)roceeded to draw up a e 


General von Grolman tendered his re/signation to Frederick William II 
because the present times and the .sad years he had lived through since 
ISI,”) compelled him to do .so. The celebrated profes.sor of theology in 
lierlin, De Wette, wa.s dismissed because he iiad written a letter of 
condolence to the unhap]iy mother of Sand; Krnst Noritz .Vrndt s:iw 
himself entangled in a long investigation during which he w;is .susix-nded 
fiom his otiiee; (iorres lied to Switzerland to avoid annoyances; and Jahn, 
the founder of the gymuiustic clubs, was arrested by night and taken to 
Si)andau, and later to Kiistrin and Koll)erg, because he w;is accused of 
having fiist taught the highly dangerous doctrine of the unity of Germany. 
After many yeaisof imi)risonnuMit he was at last liberated, but banished for 
life to Freiljurg-an-derl’n.strnt. Even Gneisenau w;us susi)ec,ted and 
surrounded by si)ies, because he had said that the royal promise should be 
redeemed and the peo])le given the jiroinised constitution. But the 
government acted mo.st rigorously against the youth of the country ; in all 
tlu; universities exten.sive p(/rs<>cutions of ” demagogues ” were started; 
a great number of students were arrested and ])uf into prison. Everyone 
who occupied hims(>If with the affairs of the fatherland or jiublicly uttered 
the word “Germany” was sus|)e(ted of being concerned in |)olitieal 
agitations, and ran the risk of being suddenly seizeil and jiut under luck and 
key.” 


The inquisitorial zeal le(I to the most absurd and malicious hlnnders, and 
the regular judicial forms were vi()late(I in thegros.sest fashion. The 
Prussian state newspaper jjublished abstracts of documents which were 
said to reveal “the existence of a union compo.sed of evil-disposed men and 
mi.sguided youths, and having branches in .several German countries, ” a 
.secret confed- eracy which aimed at creating in Germany a republic 
founded on unity, lib- erty, and .so-called national spiiit, and wliieh 


pioposiMI to realise it>s plans by open violence and the nuirder of princes 
and citizens. 


Similar persecutions took place in other German countries besides Prnssia. 
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The discovery of the Youug Men’s League Jmglinghund, with its vague fan- 
tastic projects, which had branches in ‘arious universities, gave a fresh im- 
pulse to the demagogue hunt and brought a great number of really harmless 
young men into captivity. The alleged Men’s League, which was said to 
have consiiired with the league of the young men, could not be discovered, 
in spite of every search. A word expicssixc of a national German patriotism 
siiiSced to arouse suspicion of dciiuino.uical Icndcncics. Vile informers like 
the notorious Witt von Dorring found a rich Held for labour and reward. 
But the persecuted members of the students’ societies sang in sight of their 
” ruined citadel ” Binzer’s mournful, pious song : 


The house may fall ; what then ? 
The spirit survives in us all and God is our fortress. 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY ACT OF VIENNA (1820 A.D.) 


The course begun at Karlsbad of eluding the confederation diet was imme- 
diately continued. It seemed to Prince Metternich that the work of reaction 
had not yet been completed, and in particular that the blows struck at the 
parliamentary constitutions had not been sufficiently severe. All the states 
of the confederation were now invited to send plenipotentiaries to Vienna, 
in order to prepare decrees of the confederation on the general affairs of 
that body. The further development of the confederation, the abrogation of 
the fundamental law which the Act of Confederation had designated as the 
first business of the confederation assembly, was accordingly delegated to a 
confer- ence of ministers, under the eye of the Austrian government. The 
decisions of the conference were then accepted by the diet, in open violation 
of form, as the Supplementary Act of Vienna ( Wiener ScMussacte), and, as 


the second fundamental law of the confederation, were given the same force 
as the Act of Confederation (June 8th, 1820). The Supplementary Act of 
Vienna consists of sixty-five articles, and contains, in three sections, (1) 
general decisions concerning the constitution of the confederation, the 
rights and duties of the confederation assembly; (2) rules concerning 
foreign and military relations ; (3) special decisions on the subject of the 
internal relations of the states of the German Confederation. 


The amplification of the main features of the Act of Confederation as con- 
tained in this second fundamental law exhibited throughout the reactionary 
spirit of the times, and there was no attempt to meet the nationalist 
tendencies of the people. The international character of the confederation, 
the full sov- ereignty of the princes was everywhere brought into 
prominence, and there was no mention of extending the central power 
where it was a question of satisfy- ing national demands, but only where 
development in the direction of liberty was to be baulked in the separate 
states. The Metternichian doctrines con- cerning the parliamentary 
constitutions were not indeed fully expounded in the Supplementary Act, but 
their traces were very plainly visible. The con- federation marked out the 
farthest bounds to which the constitutions might advance in order not to 
prejudice the first object of the confederation, namely, the maintenance of 
the monarchical principle ; and those bounds were suffi- ciently narrow. 


Thus in the Vienna Supplementary Act it was laid down that as the Ger- 
man Confederation, with the exception of the free cities, consists of 
sovereign princes, the whole power of the state must remain concentrated in 
its supreme head, and a parliamentary constitution can bind the sovereign 
to co-operation with the estates only in the exercise of specified rights. The 
sovereign princes 
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united in tlie confederation could not be limited or hindered in the 
fulfilment (if their obligations to that confederation by any i)arlianientary 
const itutifin. If tlie internal jieaee of any state of the eonlVdenilion is 
endangered by resist- ance on th(^ i)art t)f the subjects to the aulliorities, 


and the government itself appeals for tlu’ aid of the confederation, the 
assembly is bound to render it the speediest help for the restoration of 
order. It is further to be insisted on that the legal bounds of freedom of 
sieeeh shall not be overstepped in a inan- IUM- dangeniiis Id peace, either 
in the parliamentary discussions themselves or in their publication tluough 
the press. 


If the Austrian views did not triumph to the same extent as at Karlsbad, if 
the articles concerning pailiamentary constitutions were contined to vague 
generalities, if neither tlie iightA« of the estates to grant taxation nor the 
])nb- licity of parliamentary discussion wa.s abolished, yet tlu; growing 
jealousy was I)rcjudicial to the central states, which in their alarm at- the 
inlluenet; of the great powers of (Jermany also found a. sup])oit in foreign 
goveriunents, and in spite of their dread of revolutionary uplieavals could 
not wholly su])press their apprehension of an attack by the confederation 
on matters of internal politics. In strange contradiction the absolutist 
articles were here and tliere weakened by phrases of constitutional 
comi)li’xiop, a monumeid- of the wa\(‘r- Ing, self- conflicting, vague, and 
insinceic elTorls on the i)ai’t of the eential courts Avhich really had long 
since abandoned their liberalism, but still wished to make capital of it in 
opposing the great powers./ A spirited comment on the Austrian views and 
methods is given in a letter written by Von Stein to the Freiherr von Clagern 
. “q— 

Darmstadt, Seplembor 33nl, 1820. In Vienna they have done, it must t>e 
admitted, only half the woik; and, in their discus- sions over confederation 
and the confederation system, have not in the slightest realised “the 
nation.” And then the shuddennj;and shrinking! Wewi.shed earnestly 
enough for harmony between Austria and Prussia â€” in the main â€” lint 
we certainly never wished for such a welding together, such an assimilation 
of thiiifjs that resemble one another hardly, if at all, as is rep- resented l)y 
the relations now vainly esliihlished with the peojiles of the dilTerent 
governments. Prince 3letternicli, a born misleader (geioolnit zu Tcrf/ihren). 
is herein misleading the Prussian cabinet, and so does liarm to that and to 
our own cabinet â€” indeed to us all. Sit upon mc (Schmdhlen Sie mich) if 
this is untruth and nousense.i/ 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SUPPLEMENTAEY ACT 


But the provisions of the Supplementary Act, whether advantageous or 
compromising in outward show, remained on the whole absolutely devoid of 
serious cou.sequences. During great movements theyM’ere ignored or 
violated without protest; in the lumr of reaction they were reaffirmed; in 
periods of order, when alone anything valuable or j)ermanent can be 
ci’cated, tlu; Sup])le- meutary Act had as little effect on the confederation 
its the Act of Confedera- tion itself. When the great jiopular mo\cMients 
that- took place in southern Europe from 1821 to 1823 had been comiNelely 
suppressed, the triumph of reaction in Germany, as in the j’est of Europe, 
was .self-evident, quite apart from the new “exceptional and fundamental 
laws” (Atisnahms- nml Gnind- gezelze). As long :is the issue was 
undecided, the enforcement aiul results of this law were also very indecisi'e 
and ‘ery diverse, too, in dificrent states. 


In Hanover and Brunswick the altered tone and manner of the government 
gave evidence of how completely it w;vs in accord with legislation of this 
char- acter, and Count Miinster and the Prussian government vied with 
them in enforcing it; for in practice the former went even beyond the letter 
of the Karlsbad Decrees, and that in a country which had not exhibited the 
slightest symptom of the popular comuuition to which they applied. 
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In Nassau, again, these decrees in au aggravated form became the hxw of 
the land, and the government took ad\antage of the situation to browbeat 
the diet of 1820 even more thoroughly than its jiredecessors, and vied with 
Cassel in the diligence with which it enforced stringent measures against 
the machi- nations of demagogues. 


In Bavaria, on the other hand, the most influential men were averse to 
allowing their national legislation to be altered by the Karlsbad Decrees 
and to delivering Bavarian subjects over to the Mainz commission ; the 
government published the September decrees with a proviso safeguarding 
the sovereignty of the monarch and the inviolability of the constitution and 


at a later i)eriod the Supplementary Act, with the reservation “so far as 
consistent with the constitution of the country. ” The Supplementary Act 
was never published in Wizrtemberg at all. 


Neither was it published in Baden. In this country, where Sand’s mur- 
derous deed had stirred up the most violent commotion, the Karlsbad 
Decrees were at first obeyed without reservation by the enactment of severe 
press regulations and strict supervision of the universities and the 
“democratic” party in the chamber. When the estates of 1820 were again 
con\oked, some of the latter were I’efused leave of absencj, and the 
publicity of debate was curtailed by reducing the size of the galleries. But 
immediately after, under the influence of events in Italy and Spain, the 
government completely changed Its attitude: it withdrew the refusals of 
leave; liberated the Ilci(IclDerg book- seller, Winter, who had been arrested 
at the request of the jMainz conmiission, after granting him an acquittal in 
the iZqf/mc/t’ (superior court of justice); proceeded to come to au amicable 
understanding with the assembled chamber upon tinancial questions ; 
conferred a wider right of control over the sinking- fund on the committee 
of the estates ; consulted commissioners from the estates in the negotiation 
of a voluntary loan; and acceded to the wishes of the chamber by reducing 
the period of militaiy service and enacting a law deal- ing with ministerial 
responsibility. The chamber responded to this propitia- tory behaviour by 
modifying its reforming zeal of a year before in harmony with present 
circumstances, and the diet closed with gratifying I’csults and mutual 
satisfaction. 


The unsettled condition of the world in 1820 stood Darmstadt in even bet- 
ter stead. The proposed constitution of March 18th, 1820, was quite too 
obviously cut after the pattern of Karlsbad principles. There the nation and 
the estates were presented with the contemptuous mockery of a proposal to 
grant a constitution, while at the same time maintaining the absolutism of 
the ruler in its full extent G€” to confer with the one hand the right of voting 
taxes, and take away with the other the right of refusing to vote them : for if 
the estates should refuse to vote the grant required for the discharge of the 
obligations of the confederation, the government was to retain the power of 
exacting nevertheless the necessary sum. The government was to issue 
police laws and regulations for the administration and the civil ser\ace 


without the concurrence of the estates ; in case of need a law was to be 
valid if ratified by one chamber only ; there was to be no right of petition in 
respect to questions of general policy ; a threefold process was to be 
introduced at elections ; and the qualification for eligibility for election was 
to be raised. 


The Bemonstmnce 


The disaffection aroused by these disdainful proposals promptly made the 
government adopt a half -conciliatory, though still half-menacing tone, in a 
rescript addressed to the government of the province of Starkenburg. Pub- 
lic irritation was not allayed by this; in speech and writing the mutilated 
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concessions \MMe mercilessly tried by the standard of constitutional 
consist- enev, Nvith severity and vigour, but witli admirable judj\ment. Tlu; 
limitations of tlie eleetoral law were j)Owerk’ss to preM’ut the eleelion of 
liberals, most of them independent eitizi’iis and i)(, ‘a.s;ints (or farmers). 
Dillieulties arost> ou every side. Of the lifteen Staiutc.ilicrnii, whose 
])osition was determine(I to their diss;itisfaetiun by an edii’tr issued shortly 
after the proclaiuation of tlio constitution, only one appejired. Thirty-two of 
the deputies iif the second chamber handed in a remonsti-auce drawn up by 
Ohcrappi’llaiionsratli llopfner to the effect that the j\rand duke had 
]>romised a com] )reliensi\ e constitutional charter, whereas the edict was a 
nier( Vo¢ of ii’j, ‘ulations foi- the estates respectiii} the functions incumbent on them ” 
; and tliat constMiuently, if the prince did not amplify the constitution 
accordiiif to his pi’omise at Vienna, the signatoi’ies would refrain from all 
participation in the business of tho estates and would refuse to take the 
oath. An unsatisfactory answer having been ri'turneii, twenty-seven 
deputies carried out th(^ intention thus expiessed, to the open approbation 
of their constituents. The twt’nty-three remaining members likewise 
declared that they had not the remotest idea of regarding the edii’t of the 
ISth of JIarch as in any sense the tiual instrument of the con- stitution, 
altlu)ugh they were prepared to take the oath on the understanding that it 


[65-47 B.C.] 


did not prejudice their right to move resolutions adver.se to the edict. The 
ministry yieliV’ 


The government exhibited an extraordinarily i)la(‘able and liberal temper. 
If, as many people averred, it meant to abet the intrigues of tlit; 
demagogues and so to furnish itself with a i)retext for arliitiary action, it 
had made a gross miscalculation; for tiie t)])j)osition consisted of men of 
unimi)eachable charac- ter aud moderate views, far removed from j)olitical 
trickery. The calm, dig- nified, and resolute bearing of the estates, by which 
even Stein wa>s editied, appeared to produce an ett’ect on the upright mind 
of the prince, who ended by getting out of humour with the nagging of the 
ambstssadors of the great powers. The ministi-y made a good inii)ression 
by the frankness, candour, and modesty tht>v disjdayed in their statement 
concerning the condition of the country; the concession of ])ul)licity of 
debate and two speeches and state- ments made by Crolman, one; of tla’ 
ministers, on the subjects of ministerial res] )onsibility and alteration in the 
laws of the constitution (which were to be made only by a majority of two- 
thirds), disposed public opinion much more favourably towards thi^ 
government. But an absolute ecstasy of rejoicing w-is called forth by the 
declaration that the government conferred n])on tho estates the 
unconditional right of voting taxes, and that the grand duke, well pleased 
that Hes.se should have a constitution adaptA«‘d to modern re(iuirements, 
called upon them to draw up a constitution to the best of their ability and 
submit it to him for ratification. And the general joy wjis eidianced by the 
declaration of the budget, which now showed no deficit, mainly in conse- 
quence of considerable economies in court and military exjienses. The out- 
come of the negotiations was a new constitutional chartei-, which contained 
emendations, drawn uj) in a liberal spirit, of all the piii)cij>al jjoints of the 
edict of the 18th of March, and, though nominally conferred by the 
monarch, was really a joint production, the completion of which filled the 
whole coun- try with satisfaction. 


The resistance and repugnance of the small states of south Germany to the 
idea of being governed by a mandate from Au.stria was in marked contrast 
to the tractability of Prussia when she allied herself with Austria. From this 
time forward it was long an established maxim at Berlin that even nunistei-s 
who found this alliance troublesome could do no more than tender advice 
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wliich miglit serve to undei-mine it at some future time or to evade it by tor- 
tuous proceecliugs. The tone and manuer iu which â€” before, during, and 
after the Karlsbad meeting G€” Hardenberg’s ministry vaunted its readiness 
to work on Austrian lines had the degrading character of the obsequious 
flattery of a dependent or satellite. And so sure did Metternich feel of the 
strength of his influence, in the first flush of otlicious zeal on the part of 
Prussian statesmen, that he had the hardihood to try to win over a man like 
Humboldt to con- cur in his schemes for the conference of Vienna, iu the 
same way that he had won Hardenberg over at Aix-la-Chapelle. ” 


THE ATTEMPT TO FOUND A SOUTH GERMAN CONFEDERATION 


While Metternich was absolutely sure of Hardenberg, the Prussian chan- 
cellor was determining that Europe should, as it were, run in the tracks of 
his policy ; and while the emperor of Russia, persuaded and surprised by 
him, 


^- 


Old Castlb on thb Rhine 


allowed him to do as he liked, the diet at Frankfort, wonderful to relate, 
threatened completely to balk all his plans. It is inteiesting to take a look at 
the men who then sat in the diet â€” their capabilities, their oilorts, the 
attitude of their states towards the great powers, and the mutual relations of 
the indi- vidual representatives. 


With regard to the condition of Germany at that time, nothing had been 
accomplished with respect to the principal matter at the congress of Vienna 
which could have satisfied both of the great powers of Germany. Austria 
had not yet forgotten the German Empire, and looked upon her claim to be 
the first and leading power in Germany as a self-evident fact ; Prussia had 
ex- pected the supreme direction of affairs as a reward for her late great 
exertions and her victories over Napoleon. As neither of these two powers 


made any concessions to the other, they never came to a clear 
understanding as to their future conduct G€” as to whether they should 
divide the leadership of Germany between themselves, or whether they 
should, formally at least, stand on an equal footing with the other members 
of the confederation. Austria had kept to a do-nothing policy, till favourable 
events placed her in a position actually to play first fiddle. 


So it happened that the first years of the diet passed by without any im- 
portant indication of its independent activity. On that account the cabinet of 
Metternich, as well as that of Hardenberg, had hitherto laid no weight on 
the point as to which individual of this or that state represented it at Prank- 
fort. Astonished, therefore, and amazed at the possibility of such a thing, 
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Metteniich, whose eye had been busy with affairs in lower Italy, the Spanish 
peninsula, Greece, and Turkey, was startled at tlu’ existence of an 
opposition right in the centre of the Frankfort diet G€” an opposition based, 
moreover, on liberal prinei])les. 


How an}j;ry he must have been when he came across the first sure indica- 
tion of it â&€” auf^ry tliat he had had no inklinji of it before! Tlie Austrian 
repres(Mitati\i’ in tiic diet had cillicr (\uite oviMlookcnl this opposition in 
it,s very midst, or he liad cpiite misunderstood its nature and ini])ortance. 
The Prussian representative luul been to some extent aware of it, but had 
consid- ered it too unimportant for particular mentioii in his despatches to 
his court. 


The envoy reiircseiitinf; Austria at Frankfort at that tinn\ was Count IJuol- 
suprenu’ greatness and i)o\ver of liis own couit. Count IJuol was the 
president of the diet. Besides him Austria liad in Frankfort General 
Langenau, “a man of more than ordinary talent in the discernment and 
conduct of secret intrigues.” Langenau ])Ossessed the confidence of Prince 
Metteniich, who consulted him in all matters specilically German. But 
Langenau was only imperial commissioner and president of the nnlitary 


committee of the diet, and so could exercise only a moderate influence on 
parliamentary business. Yet it was maintained that the president. Count 
Buol, had been obliged to say what Langenau and the other agents of 
Metternich wanted, and though he spoke veliemeutly he was unable to 
argue effectively, so that he was often obliged to participate in decisions 
that were contrary to his instructions. Count von der (loltz, tlie Pru.ssian 
envoy, never contradicted Huol, but was never able to contribute iu the 
least to the defence of any proposition. 


THE DISCIPLES OF METTEENICH 


Among those who served the policy of Metternich were Von Hammerstein 
and Von Marscliall. Von Hammerstein was a man who on his first appear- 
ance had played the part of a liberal, seemed dangerous to Austria, and 
thereby drew attention to himself. He was considered to be a man of 
knowledge and understanding, with a certain capacity for intrigue. He also 
disjilayed that pride which takes no notice of inferiors. “Herr von 
Hammerstein,” wrote Langenau to Metternich, “does better everyday. He 
will di> us important service if you chain him fast in those fetters which he 
liimself offers us.” 


MarschauU, the Nassau minister, wiis a blue-blooded aristocrat, hated 
vehemently every trace of liberalism, and had shown himself from first to 
la.st in such a light that Langenau said of him to Metternich tliat under all 
circum- stances and for every purpose he could be firmly relied ujioii. Of 
tlie baron von Leonhardi Langenau said that lie dared not open his mouth; 
neither wiis there any ground to fear the representati\es of tin; so-called 
free cities: their votes anight be reckoned upon, even though the majority of 
them might chafe in secret. “But in tlie majority of the rejiresentatives, ” 
complains the secret informant of Prince Metternich, “there hiis sprung uj) 
a spirit of opi)osition which reveals itself in two-fold form under the mask 
of lilieralism, although it is of an out-and-out‘ i)olitical nature. The lirst 
form is that of legality. No motion is to lie ])ut to tlai vote without strict 
examination, and everyone is scrutinised in its relation to the letter of the 
law; each discnission is referred back to general princijiles G€” everytliing 
to be brouglit under the scrutiny of the diet. No law is brought forward 
without subjecting its meaning to an ex- tremely artificial exegesis, so tliat 


tlieic is nothing left to exjtediency. But it is not legality that is the ultimate 
aim of these soidiists, but constitutional- ism. The most important thing to 
them is to render the formal legal equality 
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of ill! members of the coufederation so uueudurable to the greater powers 
in the diet that the hitter will see themselves compelled to play only a 
pa‘ssive part in it, and to resist the smaller jjowers only by this passivity of 
action. The smaller stati’S will thus win public opinion by their activity in 
the same pro- portion as tilt’ fjicatcr states will lose it by their inactivity, 
which appears as an obstructi\ e jjrinciple. 


“The second form is that of nationality. Under this guise they seek to bring 
to a compromise, by separate agreements, the various and often conflict- 
ing interests of the individual small states, and actually to organise leagues 
within the confederation for the maintenance of the common interests thus 
established. Why is so much done, and with such zeal and caution, for the 
organisation of the mixed army corps’? Why are differences in rank sunk so 
Ciusily in order to obtain unanimity on that subject? Why do the joint 
owners of these corps stand together as one man as soon as they see their 
indepen- dence even remotely threatened? Why, in those states which are 
luled by Protestants, has there been shown so much determination in o‘G— 
ercoming the ditficnlties in the way of organising a common system for 
Catholic chnrch affairs? Has not Wiirtemberg, in order to bring about the 
system, subordi- nated its bishop to the archbishop of Baden ? Has not 
Darmstadt renounced the dignity of metropolitan, which was for so long the 
ornament of Mainz? Has not the electorate of Hesse given place to the 
grand duchy of Hesse? Have not even the small states of north Germany 
been enticed into the south German union? Why are all financial 
considerations and all local interests put aside in order to bring about the 
south German commercial league, about which people in Germany are so 
busy just now? 


” The answer is this : public opinion is to be won thereby; those diminu- 
tive peoples are to be made to believe in the possibility of their becoming a 


nation ! They are to believe their welfare to be founded on such agreements. 
They are to take part against those who cannot follow in the same track, 
because they have other interests, and with this new cajoling of the people 
and public opinion these liberals wish to stem the influence which, to their 
intense irritation, they see the great powers exercise on the internal affairs 
of the German states, and which these great powers are peculiarly fitted to 
exer- cise. These men, who are often less liberal than they pretend to be in 
order to attain their ends, are divided, indeed, into two distinct classes â€” 
namely, idealists and realists; but, though looking at things from (lilfcicnt 
points of view, they both strive for the same goala€” namely, the 
organisation of a sys- tematic resistance to the two great powers of 
Germany ! ” 


THE WORK AGAINST LIBERALISM 


In the opinion of the Metternichian diplomat the leader of the idealists was 
the representative of Wiirtemberg, Baron von Wangenheim. Von Carlo- witz 
and Von Harnier were more or less of his opinion. Baron von Aretin and 
Herr von Lepel were looked upon as realists. Aretin let the idealists talk, 
and while apparently contending with them drew such conclusions as they 
wished against Austria. Lepel candidly and openly voted for everything 
directed against the great powers. Herr von Roth followed his lead, when- 
ever possible. The representatives, counts Eybe, Griine, Benst, and Baron 
Pentz, were personal friends of the idealists and realists, and though they 
did not actually undertake anything against the great powers, they could 
not be utilised for them. “They are not to be depended upon,” wrote the 
secret informer to Metternich; “if any claim is made upon them, the one 
pleads the demands of honour, the other the law of The Pandects; in reality 
they also 
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enter luoro or less to popularity. It is not clear viiat an” the views of Biiron 
von lilittersdoi’f; lie seems to 1h at honu’ with all eiciiiciits. ” 


This op])ositi(iii was very iiieom cnient lor the Mclicniieh ])arty. “Al- 
(hoii};li we ha\ f >004 elements to rely nJton,” wiote llu Metleriiiehiaii (lij)lomat, 
“the fouiulatioii of a system of stal)ility ami, therefore, the re-eslalilislimeiit 


of peace cunnot be thought of unless both idealists and realists be banished. 
The tliet miist bo purged. For that Austria suid Prussia must work before all 
thin’js.” 


The steps to be taken for this purpose were now agreed upon by tlit^ Aus- 
trian and I’riis-f certain members of the diet. 


“Fortunately that is not so very dillicult,” s;iid the Metteinichian dijilo- 
mat ; “for the minister Kechberg forgets the Bavarian anti-Anstiian .system 
directly one shows him in a magic mirror the Kevolution, and Prince 
Metter- uich iis its subduer.” Thus it was the policy of Austria as well as of 
Prussia not only to spare the baron von Aretiu but even to praise him; Von 
liecb- Derg, the Bavarian minister, found this admirable. Every effort was 
made to keep the Bavarian government in this favourable fianie of mind. “If 
we succeed in this,” said Prussia and Austiia to each otiier, “there will be 
no great ol)stacle in tlie way of eliminating the inconvenient memlx’rs.” 


They ado])ted the method of working again.st one representative at a time, 
aud attacked lirst one whose court, from one cause or another, it was most 
easy to isolate from the other courts. The ganu‘ was considered won if only 
one envoy Wiis to be recalled on account of his Ix’haviour towards the great 
power.s. For they reckoned thus: ” If we show a lirm resolve that if 
ncces,s;iry the Siime ])roce.ss will be gom^ through again, we can certainly 
rely upon it that the evil sjiirit which is doing so much mischief in the diet 
will soon be expelled. It will not again so readily occur to any envoy to 
foster in his despatches (‘which we can for the nio.st part read at our 
leisure, ‘ siiys the Metternicliian diplomat) that sjnrit of ojiposit ion which 
is so easily aroused an\ongst the (lerman jninces; ratlierwiil they, in oi’dei- 
to estal)lish them.selves tirmly in their (juict and lucrati\e posts, contribute 
to induce their courts to meet the views and purpose’s of the Austrian court, 
and hence also the Prus- .sian, out of loyal attachment to the old imperial 
house.” 


“This,” thought I\Ietternich, “is the 


The ])rivate despatch in which this system was laid down did not i-emain 
.secret. It w^as circidated, without any signature, ainongstr the iMnoys to 
the 


Sevei’al proposals made by Austria in the diet either fell through entirely or 
were deferred for a more thorough examination. Austria and Prus-sia were 

not a little surprised and offended at this. They did not seek for its cau.se in 
the nature of the propos;ds themselves and the manner in which lliey 
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were presented aud pushed ; bnt, uiiaccnstonied to the failure of their pro- 
osals, they imagined the cause to be the hostiki feeling of individual 
courts to\ards the great powers in the confedeiation, and still more the 
liberal ten- dencies of some of the representatives. Prussia complained in 
“circular remarks ” of ” the spirit of piission and arbitrariness which 
prevails in the diet, ” aud Herr von Gentz set his pen industriously to work 
against a government which he did not mention by name, but quite 
sufficiently indicated. This government was that of Wiirtemberg. 


WUETEMBERG 


King William of Wiirtemberg had for a considerable time been looked upon 
by Prussia and Austria with mistrust. The king was a couvincc-d ailhcrent 
of the free tendencies of the time. He took seriously both the coiistitution 
and the people, and neither Vienna nor Berliu liked it when he declared iu a 
speech from the throne in the Wiirtemberg parliament that he had 
succeeded iu winning the surest support of his government, the confidence 
of his people. Not only did Wiirtemberg cling to him with affection, but he 
whose name since the wars had become famous for knightliness and 
heroism iu the mouths of Germans, as well as among other nationalities, 
was really reverenced throughout Germany for his patriotism, aud in 
foreign countries for his liberal ideas. In the course of his travels through 
foreign lands honours were shown to him which fell to the lot of no other 
prince. In the opinion of many he was the man who ought to stand at the 
head of Germany, who ought to be Geiinan emperor. The king had other 
thoughts ; at any rate they were the thoughts of men who were in daily 
intercourse with him or particularly inti- mate with him. 


As the encroachments aud domineering tendencies of Prussian and Aus- 
trian absolutism became more apparent aud prominent, there arose 
spontane- ously in the circles whose members were sincerely working to 
further the welfare of the people a moral and intellectual resistance to this 
absolutist power which threatened to engulf, with the freedom of the people, 
also the independence of the princes aud states of middle and south 
Germany. This opposition found a public exponent of its views in the ready 
pen of a widely known publicist, Friedrich Lindner. 


This writer had been living for several years in Wiirtemberg, and, it was 
said, on a considerable pension paid him out of the private purse of the king 
; he was a native of Courland and had come to Stuttgart through the instru- 
mentality of the talented queen, Catherine. In the year 1820 the pamphlet, 
The Mamiscrij)t from South Germany, created much stir in diplomatic 
circles and much public discussion. This state paper was from Lindner’s 
pen. Its fundamental idea was to bring about a sincere union aud common 
plan of action in Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden â€” that is, a 
confederation of south- western German states, which should form a 
defensive counter-balance to the superior power of Prussia and AiLstria, 
and oppose to absolutism the progress of constitutional life and public 
opinion. This idea at first sight might ap- pear unnational, un-German, 
because it seemed impossible for Germany to become by its means more 
intimately united, but rather even more disunited. But when more nearly 
examined, it was the most natural road towards the unification of Germany. 
The basis of the idea was that the German people must attain unity through 
freedom and the development of its material inter- ests. For this purpose 
there must first of all be founded in southwest Ger- many a firm centre, to 
which, in the course of time, the other secondary Ger- man states would be 
attracted by the power and charm of a free national life, 
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as well as tlmnifNi till’ foiiH’ (if iiiatciial iiilcrests. Let. this cxU’iKlcd 
cniifiMI- eration ouco exist, iiiul Prussia lii’iscl I’, l’ oriiizit« Tizil 


reasons, iiuist ;tc((iii(‘sce and join it. Thi.s seheiiie (if a south (ieiinaii 
union was, under the eitcunislanees, the only ])raetieal)le one for tlie 


freedom and material welfare of (ierinany. Unfortunately it fell short of 
iealis;ition at that time. Bavaria and l!a 


GERMANY AND THK GKEEK INSUEKECITION OF 1821 


In the spring of 1821 a revolution broke out on the old clas.A«iic ground of 
Greece, with the aim of throwing off the yoke of the Turks. This rising elec- 
tritied almost the whole of Christian Europe without distinetion of political 
crtHjds, for it was ehietly a rel)ellion of nationality and European culture 
against Asiatic barbarism â€” a struggle of Christendom against the 
Koran. But one section of the diplomacy of the time, foremo.st of all the 
Austrian, looked askance at the struggU’, and saw in it only an uprising, a 
rebellion, a revolution like otiiei- revolutions. Tlietireeks fought heioieally 
and conquered for themselves jjolitical independence, in s))ite of Christian 
diplomacy. !Met- ternich persuaded the emperor Alexander that it would be 
the greate.st of inconsistencies, after what had been resolved upon in the 
recent <'ongre.s.ses against all and every revolution, to take now thii ])ait 
of the Greeks G€” of subjects rising in arms against their legit imat 


Public opinion declared tyranny to be always illegitimate; the P’uropean 
press repeated it. But the Holy Alliance, which had surrounded itself and its 
despotism with the inc(uise of Chri.stianity and had anointed itself with tlie 
oil of religion, could not, without violating the priiuNiJles of its own 
existence, grant this; and it not only refused assi.stancA« to the Greek 
Christians iu their deadly struggle, but declared itself hostile to them as 
nnolutionisls, and friendly to their unchiistian murderers. It was 
)articularly the .\ustrian and Trussian governments wliicli at tlie congress 
of Verona carried through the sentence of condemnation, declaring that the 
Greeks must submit to their lawful lord, the sultan, and expect only mercy 
instead of justice from him. In the Greek insurrection iMetternich feared a 
bad precedent and influence upon the Austrian Enijiire itself. 


In Verona it was also resolved to suppress the constitution of the cortos in 
Spain, and if it did not submit, no longer to recognise the Spanish 
government â€” even to support by force of arms King Ferdinand and the 
reactionary party in Spain; ostensibly “to nuiinfain i)eace, order, and 
security iu Europe,” but in reality to restore and establish absolutism. 


ANTIPATER 


This gave the Romans, before whose tribunal the quarrelling Asmonaeans 
brought their case for decision, an occasion for intervention. Pompey, 
whom Aristobulus, by the costly gift of a golden vine had tried in vain to 
gain for his side, demanded the surrender of all fortresses, including the 
capital. And when the royal high priest hesitated and made preparations for 
war, he had him imprisoned, and took Jerusalem by storm after a three 
months’ siege. (63 B.C.) Then he appointed Hyrcanus high priest and 
prince of the nation (ethnarch) without the royal title, imposed upon him 
annual tribute to the Romans, demolished the walls of Jerusalem and the 
principal fortress of the land, and narrowed the boundaries of Judea. 
Samaria became independent, Galilee was attached to the viceregency of 
Syria. Pompey ‘s curiosity led him to enter the Holy of Holies, but he 
refrained from all violation or spoliation. Aristobulus and his two sons 
followed the general to Rome to adorn his triumph. After a while the elder 
son Alexander, and soon afterward, the father also made their escape. They 
returned to Palestine and raised a new war, but both were captured again. 
Alexander was beheaded at Antioch ; Aristobulus was put out of the way in 
Rome itself, probably by poison, but was buried at Jerusalem with royal 
honours. 


During these events the brave and shrewd Idumajan Autipater had rendered 
the Romans great services, thus winning the favour of all the generals from 
Pompey to Ctesar. They transferred to him the entire secular authority over 
Judea, together with Galilee and Samaria, while Hyi-canus the high priest 
was restricted to the guidance of religious affairs. Through him the Jews 
were granted the right to live in accordance with the laws of their fathers, 
were freed from all burdens of war and the tribute was put upon a just and 
moderate basis. By these services Antipater won the love of the Jews in 
such a degree that he could rule in the land like a king, even though he did 
not bear that title. * 


With Weber’s theory that Antipater was popular, George Smith does not 
agree. But we shall turn from Antipater to note the rise of that dark name in 
Jewish chronicle. King Herod. 


The behaviour of the great powers and the resolutions at Verona greatly 
injured their reputation in the ijublic mind. In trermany there wiis great 
enthusisusm for the (Jreeks. Prayers, money, arms, volunteer-s, help of all 
kinds was ottered them. Associations for relief arose everywhere, first in 
Stuttgart, through the enthusiastic efforts of Schottand Uliland, and in 
Zurich througli Hirzel. Similar associations followed in I’apid .succession 
in Lei|)sic, Aarau, Freiburg, Darmstadt, Heidelberg, Munich, P>onn, and 
other places. Swabia and Switzerland showed the liveliest and mo.st 
energetic, sym])athy, and it Wius a retired Wiirtemberg general, the brave 
Count Norman, who led the most important contingent of voluuteei-s into 
Greece. Nany governments opposed the enthusiasm of the ])eo])le by 
i>rohibitions of appeals, iussemblies, 
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recruitiuji, and embarkations. Yet some German princes were friendly to the 
Greek causeâ€” the then crown prince, afterwards King Ludwigof Bavaria, 
and the king of Wiirtemberg. 


Some of the men in the immediate entourage of the king of Wiirtemberg, at 
least one man, interpreted the unexpected rising of the Greeks from a quite 
peculiar standpoint. Tliis interpretation was put into print, and the 
pamphlet, or rather the subject of it, seemed to Prince Metternich of such 
peculiar im- portance, so much more significant than any other production 
of the German press, that he sent a despatch of his own, together with an 
enclosure from Herr von Geutz, to every Austrian embassy at the German 
courts. Definite instructions were given in the despatch as to how the 
ambassadors were to act at the courts with regard to this pamphlet. 


To quote Metternich himself: ” I have felt myself compelled to devote some 
attention to this publication, which is undoubtedly hostile to us and to our 
principles, but for the rest is put together not without talent. In the enclo- 
sure you will find an analysis of the same, which will be sufficient to 
convince you that, with our sense of truth and justice, we shall not allow 
ourselves to be led astray either by ‘sophistries or malicious attacks, if in a 
case like the present we find it not consistent with our dignity to take any 


further notice of the true author of this diatribe, whose identification would 
not be difficult.” 


The ambassadors, however, were enjoined to make no further use of this 
despatch and the enclosure than to impart its contents “in confidence” to 
the minister of foreign affairs at each German court. What sort of men â€” 
for one cannot say brains G€” must at that time have represented so 
calculating and far-sighted a power as Austria at the German courts ! 
Metternich found it necessary to add to the despatch: ” It is not difficult to 
decide against what and against whom the publication is directed, as the 
author attacks every existing institution, and notwithstanding his 
hypocritical apology for the con- stitution of the confederation every 
German institution acts quite consistently in particularly anathematising 
Austria. From his purposely obscure and enigmatical statements, it is not so 
easy for every reader to understand what he wishes to put in the place of 
the existing institutions, and how he intends to do it.” 


The publication bore the title. On the Existing Condition of Europe : a 
State- ment to Prince. G€” It was from the pen of Lindner. He saw in the 
rising of the Greeks an event of world-historic importance, which had i- 
oused Europe from her stationary condition, as well as from her dreams of 
liberalism, and rendered her capable of a great political regeneration. In 
this respect Lind- ner appeared thoroughly i-evolutiouary with a purely 
political purpose ; but he had not so much the people iu view as the princes, 
and particularly a cer- tain class of princes, or rather one particular 
prince, the king of Wiirtemberg. Germany was the stage on which the new 
hero of modern times was to appear and labour. .Austria, which had 
neglected to complete the building up of her supremacy in Germany as well 
as in Italy by the establishment of a popu- lar system of government based 
on modern ideas â€” Austria was on the point, or, after the rebellion of the 
Greeks, at any rate not far from the point, at which she was to forfeit a 
great part of her old-time supremacy. 


THE SEPARATION OF THE COURTS 


Men who were hostile to Austria considered that this juncture should not be 
allowed to slip by unutilised. Now was the time for those who were op- 


pressed by Austi’ia to rouse themselves to a sense of their strength, to the 
maintenance of their dignity. Accoriling to their view there were ali the 
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moment only three stutes of leadinj; influence in the Kettlcnunt tif 
i;iiioi)c:in affairs, Eiissia, Austria, ami Eunlaml; all tlio rest were conlineii 
within the magic circle wliich the policy of these threat powers had diawn 
round them. France had lost, fur the time bt’inj;, all political inllncncc, 
hecan.se her enemic-s had been a.stulc ciumjih to inipdse upon her, a.s her 
sole task, the strnj^\fNe with her own HIH>rals; J’rnssia, these men said, 
hatl surrendercil herself entirely to Austria, because she had not tlu! 
courat;e to declare herself in favour of intel- lectual freedom, anil to step 
forward a.s the champion of the jx-oplcs; the other Gernum states had 
either no will or no strength: and so the whole of Germany had become 
Austrian through the bonils of intellect, friendship, or fear. The itresent 
political system had inoiight no essential or j)ronounced advantage to any 
other power. The har\est had been therefore all Die greater for Austria. 
Under the protection of the Holy Alliance, and with a crafty interpretation 
of its principles, its court had secured to itself the guidance of the spirit of 
the time, or rather the suppression of it. 


Austria ruled with unlimited power in Germany and Italy, because she 
proclaimed heiself the bulwark of all the other states again.st the dangere 
which threatened their .s7A«/A».s’ quo; indeed she had partly invented, 
partly exag- gerated these dangers, in order to get into her own haiuls the 
supreme direction of all Em-opean affairs. The principle of maintaining 
existing rights â€” the system of stability â€” had, with the help of politics 
and success, developed to such a degree as to give a decided ascendency to 
one power, without either Russia or England having obtained any 

corres ]ioiiding advantages. It was as much to the interest of the south 
(iernian j)rinces as to that of the ]KH)ples, to emancipate themselves and 
the ic.st of the world from both this sy.stcm of .sta- bility and the 
ascA«ndency which Austria had acquired through an insidious api)lication 
of it. 


The rebellion of the Greeks seemed to ha'e shaken to its foundations the 
system of government hitherto prevailing, and henceforth a separation of 
the coni’ts was deemed unavoidable, nay, it was considert’d \o have already 
set in, despite the public efforts of the powers to demonstrate to the world 
their (complete diplomatic agreement. Prussia â€” so it seemed â€” could 
not ])(.ssibly in future recognise Metternich’s system as her own. The 
hithei’to patient con- fidence of the less powerful states had been the 
principal support of the sys- tem of the greater ])ower.s. At a moment when 
the tJreeks were struggling f(n- their national independence it .seemed as if 
Germany aLso might hope to awake from her stupor and to change the 
political .system under the es.sen- tially changed circumstances. To shake 
off tlie dependence in which the German .states and their govei-nments had 
been i)laced by the all-powerful influence of Au.stria, in the confederation 
diet, .seemed an object worthy of great effort, and even e:i.sy to attain, 
becau.se the path to it had ali-eady been I)aved by the circumstances of the 
time. Until now Austria had been cer- tain of her .supremacy in Germany 
only through her alliance with the other great powers, particularly with 
Russia. If this alliance were dis.solved through recent events and the 
consefpient si)ringing up of diverging interest.s, if Ru.ssia were to follow a 


path erent [om that o Na SA A E aia naa 


a E ales wh aA ED nelles, her Austria 
would be i.solated, and, taking its ground on the Act of Confederation, 
Germany would be able to recover her lost dignity and inde- pendence. 
Every .sovereign prince could l)e an example of encouragement. Howevei- 
small his mililary .sticngth, jiublic opinion could increa.se it a huu- dred- 
fDI(l. .\ single manly exi)laiia! ion in the diet, made in the face of the world, 
w;us sullicient to dissipate the fog which hitherto had rested ou the 
Frankfort proceedings. 
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The small party, for whose views in these matters Lindner was the expo- 
nent, shari’d the opinion that it must be the voice of a resolute prince in the 


diet which should give the signal for collecting and uniting all those who 
were of the same way of thinking. If Austria G€” as Von Gentz not 
incorrectly construed their ideas G€” with her antiquated legal scruples 
which never troubled either Gentz or Metternich, with her petrified policy, 
and her fixed opposition to new ideas, were once beaten in the diet, the 
legislation of the confederation entirely liberalised, and all so arranged 
that what could not formerly be at- tained by years of discussion might now 
be reached by a rapid series of bold motions, then the other barriers would 
fall of themselves. Then nothing could prevent the restorer of Germany from 
advancing ever further. This ” malicious and clever conceit ” from the 
inner circle of a south German court caused bad blood in all the higher 
circles of Vienna. Herr von Gentz, and with him Prince Metternich, plainly 
asserted that it was hoped there that the rising of the Greeks would pave the 
way for a rising of the Germans, even though the commencement of this 
rising was intended to be made in constitu- tional forms. 


There was no proof that the king of Wiirtemberg personally shared these 
views, and even less that they emanated from him. 


LINDNER’S POLICY 


Lindner himself had ambition enough, and other individuals under whose 
influence he wrote had enough private aims to attempt to persuade the king 
of Wiirtemberg, under the pretext of a reform of the constitution of the con- 
federation, to propose a dissolution of the confederation in the diet itself. 
This small party had reckoned rightly at least as far as this, that the king of 
Wiirtemberg, if he declared himself against Austria, would be welcomed on 
all sides as the champion of the fatherland. Public opinion far and wide 
looked upon this prince, on account of his distinguished personal qualities 
and disposition, as a ruler destined by Nature herself to become the restorer 
of Germany. Many a one would have invested him with the highest and un- 
divided power, in order that he might gratify the demands of an enlightened 
centuiy, of all friends of the people, and of freedom. 


But however much the project of the Lindner publication was calculated to 
displease Austria and Prussia, it hardly succeeded in winning over the 
friends of the people, because the men who inspired it did not conceal their 
ulterior plans ; at least their mouthpiece, Lindner, betrayed them. 


And these ulterior notions were an offence to what the people wanted and 
what they thought. The project of placing the king of Wiirtemberg at the 
head of a south German confederation of constitutional states had scarcely 
been promulgated by these men in 1820, when, at the beginning of 1822, the 
same men, in indescribable self-deception, uttered the following to a people 
thirsting to attain constitutional freedom : ” Eepresentative government, 
under the countenance of which rhetoricians make a living, is already 
looked upon by the people as an unnecessary burden ; the people have 
ceased to consider it a universal remedy for all political grievances ; it has 
become evident that this expensive institution only serves for the 
nourishment of party spirit ; that it can only weaken and cripple a good, 
and not ameliorate a bad, government ; that it continually introduces a 
struggle without any result; nobody now imagines that the castle-in-the-air 
of the libei-als is a dwelling place worthy of the century, much less that it 
can be its fortress. ” 


Thus greatly did they deceive themselves as to the views and wishes of the 
German people, and in the same state of delusion they imagined the most 
re- 
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inarkiible feature of the times to consist in this: that the two doctrines which 
liail alkMiiately autiigonized and poi-seciitcd o;ich other with ])arty ne 
were abandoned at the Siinio moment by public opinion; tlie i)olitical Held 
Wius cleared of the weeds of revolution ;us well as of the i)oisonons jilaut of 
obseur- autisni. Neither of the two jiarties any lonjjcr Pound snpportei’s. A 
new system must be discovered. The head of tlu; new fanaticism, as well as 
that of the old obscurantism, must be crushed, and the representative s_- 
stem, as well a-s the system of stability, must bo overturned. For this 
purpo.se a priuce, a German Bonaparte, was necexsiiry, who nnder-stood 
the needs of the times, who could V>y his own .strenjjth briu<^ to bear that 
law of nature which calls sui)eri(H' fjenius to rule, aiui who would root out 
what still i-emaiued of the old i)rivilei:t's and rc<;ulalii)ns ; not, liowever, 
to the end of allowinff so- called rei)r(‘Si'ntati\('s of the peo])li' to 
Dre,serile new rc^ulat ions, but to the end of en‘ctinij;, by his own 


in(li\idual and unlimited rule, a throne worthy of the eulightcument and 
civilisation of the century. 


FAILUIiIO TO FOUND A SOUTH GEKMAN CONFEDERATION 


The :ulroit pen of the Metternich cabinet knew well how to emphasise 
Ix‘fore Germany this aim of the scheme iis the one and only thing of impor- 
tance; and, sinj;ularly enoujrh, iJublic opinion declaietl it.self for once in 
ac- cord with Metternich and Gentz. The people wanted soniethinf" else 
besides the absolute rule of a prince, who, as the third frreat j)ower of 
(Jeiinany, would by his care for agriculture and commerce, art and 
education, skill and talent, and by means of these through the iucreiuse of 
capital, and in general through the furthering of material and .social 
concerns, content the people without popular reiircsenfation. 


If this little party wanted to win public opinion for it.self and its plan, it 
should have taken uj) again the idea which had eh‘ctrified the nation in 
1814 and 1815, and announced a prince-protector for the German 
Confederation with a German parliament at his side. The prince who 
carried through this revolution in Germany had, in the then condition of 
things, the peojtle of southwest Genuany to back him, and even ])ul)lic 
opinion in the whole of Ger- many. To a German parliament the southwest 
German ])eo])le would have quite willingly .surrendered their old 
individual privileges and C(uistitiitions. But the peojile were rei)elled by the 
foolish, becau.se inopportune, scheme to vault over the pojjular 
representations of the single .states. 


And Austria saw this with triumph. She liad l)e(Mi .startled and amazed at 
the practical idea of sjilitting uji the ])ai-liament by sepai’att’ alliances and 
forming a new body ])olitie in (ierniany, under tlu^ ])r(ilectorate of a south 
German prince; through their blunder her enemies played into her hands, 
and .she now displayed overweening contempt. 


The Viennese government declared: “The German princes are, God be 
praised, too clear-sighted not to treat this senseless advice as they formerly 
treated the disorganisation of the confederation through the admixture of 
democratic elements and afterwards the dis,solution of it by di.sloyal 
.separate alliances. The German princes know what the so-called 


supremacy of Aus- trian Grermany means; they know whether Au.stria has 
ever .striven for an unreiusonable preponderaucy in any one of lu/r 
political or parliamentary rela- tions; whether .she has ever abu.sed her 
political posit i(m for the suppres.sion of the rights of others; whether she 
has ever injured the independence of the smallest state in the confederal 
ion, or ever disturbed the freedom of discu.s.siou in the diet by even the 
appearance of arrogance.” 


In this contemptuous tone Metternich and Gentz played with the German 
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princes. Gentz was well acquainted with the old classic saying that the 
high- est degree of slavery is that in which the slaves are forced to appear 
free. The result showed that the calculations of that small southwest 
German party, at the end of the year 1822 at the congress of Verona, had 
completely failed. Contrary to all probability, the emperor Alexander was 
caught in 


the net of Metteruich’s policy ; Eussia’s government declared Metteruich’s 
sys- tem to be identical with her own, aud what had been loudly proclaimed 
by the Metteruich cabinet as likely to hap- pen, came true; Metteruich’s 
political system, called by Gentz the last anchor of social order in Europe, 
the last bul- wark of the civilised world against the invasion of the new 
barbarians (the revolutionists), stood fiim and uushak- en. Instead of 
sinking in the storm of 1820-1822 it allayed aud victoriously dissipated the 
tempest. 


“As long,” said Gentz in Metter- uich’s uame, “as one stone remains upon 
the other iu the European Con- federation, no revolutionary imagina- tion 
will dare to go so far as to wish to annihilate the nucleus of its life and 
strength, the German Confederation.” History has given the lie to this 


prophecy. 


The cabinet in Vienna did not con- ceal its indignation against the govern- 
ment iu Stuttgart. It maiutained that it could scarcely be supposed that the 


project and the publication had eman- ated from an individual author ; both 
= showed what hopes and schemes occu- ” pied the minds of men in certain 
circles, and though this was no new discovery it was always beneiicial 
when presumptuous confidants brought into circiilation the immature 
proposals of their party and their unreasonable and impracticable efforts, 
for they then serve as a warning aud instruction to better men. 


With such effrontery were Gentz and Metteruich emboldened to publish 
their views on the subject. The king of Wiirtemberg simply ordered the 
article, which had appeared in the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitmig, to be 
reprinted in the newspaper of the Stuttgart court. 


Detail, of Church of St. Ulrich, 
Augsburg 
THE PURIFICATION OF THE DIET 


From Vienna and Berlin the governments hastened to change and renew the 
personnel of the representatives of the diet, whose spirit of opposition 
threatened to become injurious. The Austrian governmeut exchanged notes 
with Berlin. It was impossible, Metteruich declared, for Austria aud Prus- 
sia, the governments of which were influenced by the same principles, pa- 
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tieutly to endure in the smaller (iiTimin states a s|)irit of oppositinn, whicli 
was all the more dangerous, because it was ealled forth or caused by lilH- 
ral humbug. Already it had reached such a point that the most important 
ollices in certain states were tilled by men \ hose ])iin<'ii)les were by no 
theassnrance of |)eae( and order. Jt was almost impossible to remo\(' all 
these men fioiii ollice. It was, therefore, for Austria and J'russia to work by 
means of the diet to keep within bounds these luiseendy efl'orts and to 
remove all opposition. In ord('r thoroughly to attain this object, the sole 
etiicient nu'ans was a change in the membershi|]i of the diet itself, for there 
mcic more than snlhcient indications that the olhcial opiA»osition was 
strengthened and extended tliiough the iullu- euce of the views of the 
o])position members of the diet. 


This wa.s evidently aimed at the Wiirtend)erg representative, Vou Wan- 
genheim. Prussia agreed with Austria in all these matters, and it was re- 
solved to press forward the renovation of the jjersonuel t)f the diet.’ 


Antipater carefully conformed to the views of Csesar in arranging the 
affairs of Judea. He raised again the walls of Jerusalem, journeyed through 
the country, used every means to repress the lawlessness and disorder which 
the late troubles had engendered, and, by alternate persuasion and power, 
reduced the people to obedience. To carry out this plan, he made his eldest 
son, Phasael, governor of Jerusalem, and his second, Herod, governor of 
Galilee. The latter was a young man of extraordinary talent and spirit. He 
devoted himself with great ability to the difficult duty which devolved upon 
him. Galilee was at this time greatly infested with bands of robbers : Herod 
sought them out, and all that fell into his hands he put to death, even 
including Hezekiah, their leader. The government of Antipater and his sons 
was not popular with the Jewish peoj^le ; for all saw that, although 
Hyrcanus was the nominal head, restored by Pompey, the Idumsean was 
really the chief. This was unpalatable : the people preferred Aristobulus. 
When, therefore, Herod was found acting in this decisive manner, he was 
summoned before the sanhedrim, to answer the charge of having arbitrarily 
exercised the power of life and death. The young man, under the advice of 
his father, appeared in their court, bearing with him a letter from the prefect 
of Syria, charging Hyrcanus, the president of the sanhedrim, to protect him. 
He presented himself, however, more like a prince than a criminal. 
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He was attired in purple, with hair neatl}’ dressed, and surrounded with his 
guards. This appearance confounded the Je\Tish elders. Even those who had 
preferred the charge against Herod did not now dare to repeat it, and he was 
thus virtually acquitted ; when Sameas arose, and, protesting at length 
against their cowardice, aiiirmed, that if they thus spared Herod, the time 
would come when he would not spare them. This roused the assembly ; but 
Hyrcanus adjourned the business, and then advised Herod to withdraw ; and 
thus the case terminated. 


About three years afterwards, while Judea was progressing in order and 
wealth, Julius Ctesar was assassinated in the capitol, and the Roman world 


eonfedeiation-assembbyweas-pes sible, was sullicient evidence as to how far 
the latter must have already diverged from its original intention. The diet 
itself must first be jiurged from such elements ; its methods of carrying on 
business must be sinii)litied; digression into abst met theories and trilmne 
oratoiy must be banished; the proceedings nuist be kept secret. The i)uritied 
confederation diet should then so interpret the German constitutions “as 
the highest of the state laws pre- scribes,” for above all s(>crecy was to be 
the rule at the discussions of the estates. Steps against the “license of the 
press” were also to be undertaken on behalf of the confederation, and the 
period dui-ing which the Karlsbiid Decrees were to remain in force was to 
be indelinitely prolonged. It wiiswith dilTiculty that Bernstorff obtained a 
few modilicationsof this plan of campaign, and in particular got rid of the 
“interpretation” of the south German consti- tutions. 


Wangenheim foresaw his fall. In a malicious pamphlet whidi excited a great 
sensation, he characterised the op]iosition in tlie confederation diet and 
theenvoysin Frankfort in afew words as” an effort of hisstudcnt arrogance.” 
The docunuMit is known as the Txinfffnuu’ Hchc Note, because it was 
attributed to the Austrian general Langenau, the president of the military 
commission. The court of Stuttgart, which had been profoundly angered at 
the insignifi- cant r61e to which the lesser German sovereigns had been 
condemned by the great powers of Furojie, for a time still attempted to 
ort’er resistance, as did also the other governments guilty of the crime of 
ojjposition. Hut finally they had to gi\e way to Ansti’ian, Prussian, and 
Russian ])iessure, not. however, before the great jioweis had withdrawn 
tlieii’ aiabassadms fioni Sliiltgart. Wangen- heim and others of the less 
submissive envoys to the diet were recalled. Within a short time the diet was 
completely reorganised in accoidance with the ideas of the two great 
powers. They themsch-es appointed fresh i-epre- sentatives in Frankfort; 
Austria, Baron von I\Iunch-Bellinghansen, an ex- tremely al)le statesman of 
the Metterinchian school, Prussia, Von Xagler, who, as general ])ostmaster, 
rendei-ed greater .service befoie and after to the postal system than in his 
unskilful work at the confederation diet. Soon after, the Wiirtemberg foreign 
nnruster. Count Wintziugerode, had to bow before the hatred of the great 
powers. 
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In the German nation the political system imposed by Metternich had pro- 
duced at once deep despondency, hopeless resignation, and a pessimism 
which despaired of attaining by peaceful means a satisfactory state of 
affairs, of ever seeing the dawn of any other relation between rulers and 
governed than one of irreconcilable opposition. The aspiration towards 
national and political unity, towards the transformation of the multiplex 
state into one great whole, towards an honourable position and firm 
attitude in regard to foreign coun- tries, probably still jjassed through the 
best brains and hearts; but only dreamers and visionaries could believe that 
these national strivings would ever be capable of being realised. The deep 
contrast between the eager wishes of the patriots and that which seemed 
attainable, had so depressing an effect on their minds and rendered the 
outlook so gloomy lliat they were re- duced to despair and failed to perceive 
the germ of a better future â€” when one did at last come into existence. 
This manifested itself in the foundation of the Zollverein or customs union, 
which the Prussian government carried through with patriotic 
perseverance, not only against the opposition of par- ticularism, but also 
against the short-sighted resistance of liberal and public- spirited men. In 
the gloomiest period of modern German history and the most profound 
dejection of national aspirations, the foundation stone of Ger- man unity 
was first laid in the domain of economy, but with tlie prospect of a grand 
future and great consequences to the general political life of the nation. The 
Prussian Zollverein was the “chief nail in the coffin of the German Con- 
federation.” The present age can scarcely form a conception of the fetters 
and restrictions which a short-sighted administration imposed on 
commercial intercourse in most German countries ; of the petty character 
of those tolls and frontier barriers at every few leagues ; of the chicane and 
vexation with which the governments mutually annoyed one another ; of the 
immorality of the luxuriant growth of smuggling, which was often 
systematically encouraged ; and of the enormous harm done by all this to 
the material and moral pros- perity of the whole nation. 


In this desert of contradictory petty interests, of short-sighted restriction, of 
the mistrust and self-conceit charaetA«ristic of petty states, to have realised 
a great and sound idea in spite of all difSculties is a lasting merit of 
Prussian statesmanship, which alone in this field recognised and fulfilled its 
vocation. Steadily was stone after stone contributed to the structure of 
German com- mercial unity, regardless of the malicious counter efforts of 
hostile intrigues abroad, of the sullen resistance of particularism, of the 
short-sighted opijosition of German liberalism, which, from dread of the 
absolute northern state in union with Metternich, declared its condemnation 
of the Prussian plans. Thus the importance of a national policy of tariff 
unification was cried down by the patriots more than by their adversaries, f 


The League of German Princes 


In 1785 Frederick the Great had formed the league of the German princes 
(Fiirstenbund) to preserve the rights of the various states of the German 
Em- pire then threatened by the combined policy of Russia, France, and 
Austria, the latter of which was at that time represented by Joseph II. The 
imme- diate cause of this league was the attempt of the three powers in 
question to force the duke of Zweibriicken to resign his claims to the 
reversion of the electorate of Bavaria, which Joseph hoped to acquire for 
himself. 


The story of the War of the Bavarian Succession which followed has been 
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aliciuly told in :ui t’ivrlior chapter. The league fell to pieces after tlie 


Ill tlie house of Jlahshuij; and tlu^ leaj^ue of the German princes we see 
two powers opposi’d to each t)ther. Neithei’ pursues jiatriotic objects for 
the em- pire; the one desires the unity of Germany, but only so iis to 
possi’.ss it; lus a part similar to other parts of a iiolyfNot monarchy; the 
other opposes it.self to all attempts at unity, but at its head stands the state 
whose interests are mostly identical with national (icrmaii intt-rests. That 


this state for the; fii-st time heailed an ort, ‘anisatiou is the point of 
importauce iu the league of princes. 


Contemporaries already had a dim presentiment of this. For how could it be 
otherwise explained that the German patriots enthusiast ically greeted the 
alliance, which in its aim jiromised only a ])erpetuation of the (ierman 
jihiral- ity ‘. Tlie league fell, but its object remained. With the decay of the 
empire the idea of I’russian hegemony again caint* to the fore, the \>hui of 
a north (ierman empire was conceived. J’russia became an essentially 
German stale after the terrible catastrophe which then followed and tin; 
renewal of th(i war of Liberation. She was certainly pushed back from the 
coasts of the North SA»<a, but her position in the interior of the country was 
all tlui nioie lirndy secured. Her irregular frontier in central (iermany 
broughtr her into direct contact and gave her a community of interests with 
the small states. J’russia had scarcely begun to regulate her administration 
anew by the table of rates of ISIS, when tliese joint int<'rests asserted 
themselves. 


The first intlucnco was apparent in those small states, the “Enclaves,” 
which were entirely, or for the greater part, surrounded by Prussian prov- 
inces. If Prussia had wished to carry out the front iertaiifl’ in all its severity, 
it would have meant eitht>r the taxation of foreign subjects or a complete 
suspension of international as well as of the neighbouring cdnimerce. 


Deliberations on both sides led to the result that these detached fragments 
were acknowledged to be what they were â€” foreign and subordinate 
dominions under Prussian rule. A year after the issue of the Prussian 
tarifl”, Schwarz- liurgSonderhausen, with its subordinate the Wipperthal, at 
the foot of the KytVhauser, came under the frontier tariflf. As forming part 
of Prussia, the merchandise of the subordinate states cro.s.sed into Prussia 
and vice versa, free from duty; the share of the revenues which fell to tiie 
princes was calculated according to the population of the country, and 
settled once for all. Later on, this treaty was of the highest importance. The 
introduction announced that Prussia was ready to conclude similar treaties 
with the other states, but willingness to jiarticipate was slow in following. 
Schwarzburg-Kudolstadt, only, joined with its subordinat*- districts. A'ith 
Saxe-Weiniai’ and Waxe- Gotha the proceedings had to he carried on in 


individual and small district.s. The greatest difficulties were raised by 
Anhalt. From the sources of the Elbe in the Harz, where Anlialt and 
Brunswick a^ cont iguous for a very short dis- tance, the province extends 
in narrow winding strips to the heights of the Flaming, hemmed in by three 
Prussian districts; ]\Ieisel)urg on the one side, I’ot.sdam and Magdeburg 
on the other. In acknowledgment of the situation Bernburg, after having for 
three years proved the blessing of a custom’s policy for the slates in the 
Ballenstedt part of the “upper duchy,” also introduced the same tariff into 
the “lower ducliy,” and thus for the first time, in 182(), an entire state 
joined. 


Put tli(i two kinsmen in Des.sau and Kothen still held aloof from one an- 
other. Not until Pru.ssia .seriously set to work to erect barricades on the 
fron- tiers of her states, to encompass both duchies with a line of custom 
hou.se.s, to blockade the upper and lower parts of the Elbe, and the results 
of an eight years’ opposition proved that the geographical position of tlu’ii- 
territory ne- 
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cessitated a customs agreement, did tlioy decide to follow the example of 
Bern- burg. 


It is evident that such a prooeediii’ though doubtless justifiable, would call forth the s;uue 
liatred for the strong as that awakened by compulsion against the weak. Because tlu Prussian 


government was induced to believe that up till now the agreement had been 
to the advantage of both sides, during the Anhalt dispute it became 
convinced that in future facts might speak for themselves, and that it would 
be ad'isable to await further development. 


In these proceedings, which had to be carried on in various directions at the 
same time, Prussia had to avail herself of various means for the same ob- 
ject. Waiued by the aimless debates of the Frankfort diet, she dealt with 
each state individually; the customs union between Bavaria and 
Wiirtemburg was acknowledged; all negotiations ceased with the 
Thuriugian states until the eleven rulers (one of whom was the king of 


Prussia) should have come to some agreement. Thus, by a highly ramified 
system of state treaties, unions, declai’ations of accession, and separate 
articles, a whole series of connections was t’niiiied which all found 
expression on the 1st of Jauuary, 1834, in the great German Zolherein or 
customs union. 


In the course of the next decade the blessings of a free and unimpeded com- 
merce drew the outstanding states, one after the other, into the union. That 
Austria held aloof in the southeast was the necessary i-esult of political 
con- ditions; but it was still more striking that in the northwest the maritime 
coun- tries separated the halves of the Prussian monarchy. 


Nevertheless, it was of undeniable importance that from the Austrian to the 
Hanoverian frontier, a province of more than eight hundred square miles 
with thirty millions of inhabitants had become ijart of a uniform customs 
dis- trict; even the intervening wedges, such as the kingdom of Hanover, 
could not entirely avoid the imposing influence of this union, nor could they 
pre- vent the baggage of railway travellers from passing through their 
province free of duty. 


Intercommunication and Currency 


The immediate results were of still greater importance. As in Prussia itself, 
the removal of inland duty had turned commerce into its natural courses, 
and imposed on the government of the state the task of opening out a road 
for it; in the tariff union, the results of the freedom of trade contin- xially 
gave rise to new tasks. No sooner had the first Saxon states joined the union 
than Prussia saw the necessity of establishing a connection between the 
northern and the southern members of the confederation. In the Middle 
Ages, and even long before then, north Germany and north Europe, south 
Germany and south Europe were much more closely united than were the 
two divisions of Germany to each other. Now the two small countries of 
Meinin- gen and Gotha, by forming a union, completed the chain between 
Prussia and Bavaria. Thereupon a new road was agreed on, which, by 
connecting the Langensalza to the north German road, crossed the 
Thuriugian Forest, united Gotha with Meiningeu, and after crossing the 
river between Werra and Mainz, reached the old Bamberger road at the 
Bavarian frontier town of Lichtenfels G€” which up to the present day has 


remained the junction of the Prussian and Thuringiau railways. A great 
network of commerce between the North Sea countries and Switzerland, 
which until now had taken its course through Han- over and Frankfort, as 
that had been the only available route, was to open up trade between the 
north and south by Magdeburg and Nuremberg. 


The great Gei-man waterway, the Rhine, was then, as now, far more con- 
spicuous than the overland road. The Vienna Congress had decided that the 
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navigation of tlu- Kliiiu’ sluuilil be t’ioo” lo the st’ii.” In s\n\v id’ tiiis, the 
Dnteli raised duty on tin- wares before lliey entered the sea; for tlie 
agieiMuent Siiid “to the sea,” and not “into tlie sea”; and e\cn if one 
wished to admit the latter interpretation, navipition was not ijossibh- In- 
yond Katwyk on I ho (.)UI Rliint’, on aeeount of its sandy iR’d, and tlie 
Waal and the Ia’U. were not the Kliine. Tluis for a long time the Duteh 
obstitieted tlit\ natural harbour of the Gorman west, whilst they themselves 
advanced up-stresim and continued their commerce unhindered. 


Now the states belonging to the Zollvei-ein had a common interest in the 
O])euing of the Hhine. As ex])erienee had j)io\c(I that anii<'al)le 
]>n)ccc(liMgs were not to be successful, Prussia without a moment’s 
hesitation cheeked the navigation up-stream at Cologne, so as to force 
toleration for iti down-.stream. With the sole exception of Jsassau, which 
accoiding to the traditions of Orange adhered to the Netherlands. J’russia 
had all the Khenish states on her side, and immediately proceeded with the 
opening of the Rhine. .Since then the general authority of the river Iuls been 
the Rhine Navigation Commis- sioner. 


Here also, in consequence of the intercommunication, there had to be an 
nuderstanding concerning currency. The Dresden Convention for regulating 
the coinage included the lands of the thaler and gulden ; the Zollvereiu 
pound was already a factor of German unity in the measure .system, lint 
besides trade, the union also intrenched nJion the internal and Ji(ilitical life 
of the in- dividual .states. The connection between all branches of tinance 


was then in- dis,soluble. When certain taxes were suppressed on the 
frontier, no duly could be imposed on the corresponding produce in the 
interior of the land, which prejudiced it against the stranger. On the olhei’ 
hand, when the union taxed wine and tobacco, the .states belonging to the 
Zolhcrein Tiad to levy an equalising tax to ])revent one state fiom 
overreaching the other. Sncli stipu- lations were made by the Treaty of 
Darmstiult ; the grand duke bound him.self to endeavour to obtain 
Prus.sian excise on articles of con.sumption. Even questions concerning the 
iiiternal rights of the state were affecteil by the Zoll- vereiu. The exemption 
from taxation which the nobles enjoyed here and there became a thing of 
the pa.st when the frontier taxes were raised for the jnofit of the union. On 
the other hand, the union began to assert itself iuter- uatioiially. 


Not only did the Prussian agreement become valid in the smaller states, but 
it also residted in a uniform policy for the entire union. The treaty- con- 
cluded between Prussia and Greece was open to all the other states 
belonging to the union. The agi-eement with England was signed by the 
leading power, as all the confederates collectively had given their consent. 


Pi-ussia’n Gains from thr ZoUverein 


Thus the ZoUverein already appeared in the likeness of a state. It ful- filled 
functions for all its members. By it and through it the smaller states had 
first received the possibility of a real .system of state customs. Geometry 
teaches that the smaller the surface, the gi-eater in jiroportion the 
peri]>hery ; thus with political science, the smaller the customs district, the 
more expensive the guarding of the frontier. In the dwarf states this w;is too 
expen.sive; it was there that the smuggling dens first ha 


On the other hand, the great .state dei’ived its natural benelits fi-om this 
union. Its province was no geometrical .s((uare; it was a truly irregular sur- 
face, with a crookedly drawn frontier line re(jairing to l)e rounded off. 
Therefore Prussia could overlook financial los.ses. Such was the ca.se when 
Darmstadt with itsone hundred and fiftytwosiiuarc miles iucrca.sed its 
frontier 
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line to one hundred and sixteen, and the electorate of Hesse with its one 
hun- dred and fifty-four square miles increiised it to fully one hundred and 
fifty- four more. When, in spite of the expensive frontier guard, the receipts 
were to bo divided according to simple proportion, this could be done only 
at the cost of the Pnissiiui tuxpaycis; but that which was Siicrificed in 
individual Ciises was to be made good .some day by the great readjustment 
of the whole. When the Zollverein was formed it was already apparent that 
Prussia and her alliens had a smaller frontier line to guard now than 
formerly. 


The league of princes, the imperial project, and the Zollverein are three 
degrees of the same period of development, which led from a particularistic 
alliance to the transitory plan of a union of states, and thence to the begin- 
nings of a real organisation. This result was brought about by the Prussian 
statesmen ; it had been they who had led the young state ever deeper and 
deeper into German interests, and had matured the identity of these 
interests in the first German union, under Prussian guidance. 


The importance of the Zollverein for German unity was quite clear to con- 
temporaries. In a lively strain Hoffmann von Fallersleben sings of the 
wares on the table of rates from sulphur matches to “radish, rape-seed, 
brandy, sal- mon, wax,” and greeted them as the founders of German unity 
âE” 


For ‘tis you have formed a baod Round the German Fatherland. To you let 
the fame redound That our hearts are closely bounds 


Thus Prussia had won for herself an influence over Germany in the sphere 
of economics, which pi’epared the way for her political supremacy. Industiy 
in Prussia developed with unusual rapidity and strength ; from the ancient 
military state a commercial state was being imperceptibly developed. The 
central states prospered to an extraordinary extent, and the mediaeval 
system of estates became an impossibility, because the third estate was, in 
fact, the nation. In addition to this, Prussia encouraged science and the 
intellectual cultivation of the people. Thus she brought the people slowly 
but surely to true political maturity and thus directly aided the principle of 


popular prog- ress. This made it all the more injudicious of the government 
obstinately to refuse to admit a representation of the people and even to 
renew the mediaeval machinery of the estates.” 


PRUSSIA UNDER THE KING’S DIRECT RULE (1822-1840 A.D.) 


The withdrawal of Humboldt and his friends after the promulgation of the 
Karlsbad Decrees had been a turning point in Prussian home politics. For 
the sake of soothing popular anxiety, fair promises were for a time held out 
concerning the question of a Prussian constitution. As late as the 20th of 
January, 1820, in an ordinance concerning the public debt reference was 
made to a future assembly of the estates of the realm. The constitution 
committee continued its labours, but the members who entertained liberal 
views were removed from it. ^ 


After the death of the chancellor Hardenberg [which took place at Genoa 
on the 22nd of November, 1822] , the feudalist party in Prussia expected to 
hold the reins of government for a long time to come, since its deputy, Von 
Voss-Buch, had been intrusted with the conduct of affairs. But after a few 
weeks the grey-headed leader of the feudalists followed his adversary to the 
grave (January, 1823), and Witzleben immediately put forth all his 
eloquence 
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to move the king to the recall of “Wilhelm voii Iluiiibuldi. Tin- ctdwh 
Driiico also wished the rot urn of the disinissod ininistrr, li(>i)in’,’ Ih:it 
witli him new spirit and lifo ini;;lit oiitor into tlio oiibinot. Tho I{<'rlin 
clitoric; of .scholai-s spoko for liini with one vciico, and oven a part of tho. 
feudalists were ready to Welcome IlardciilxTf's op])on(‘nt. 


Humboldt liimscH” stood aloof from these plans. In his lonely Tofrel 
caustic he had for a lonp time enjoyed the peace of quiet meditation, which 
w:ls dourer to him than all the honoui-s and ambitions of active lifo. The 
tranquil happi- ness of his Roman days overcame him qj, ‘ain, when in tlu^ 
un])retentious noltle ca-stle, which Schinkcl built for him, he wan(Icrritiful 


again convulsed, from its centre to its circumference. 


Immediately after this event, Hyrcanus sent ambassadors to the Roman 
Senate, requesting a confirmation of all the privileges and immunities 
which had been given by Csesar ; a request which was immediately granted. 
While Rome and the provinces were in the utmost perplexity as to the result 
of pending arrangements, Antipater was most ungratefuUj-poisoned by 
Malichus, a Jewish general, who soon after was put to death for the crime, 
at the instance of Herod, by Cassius Longinus, who then wielded the 
Roman power in Syria and Asia Minor. This circumstance, as Malichus was 
popular with many, increased the dislike of the Jews to Herod ; and they 
petitioned Marc Antony, who soon after came into Syria, against him ; but 
in vain : the address of Herod, in showing the ser\aces which his father had 
rendered to the Roman cause, warded off all danger, and secured him the 
protection of this triumvir. 


Urgent necessity, however, called Antony into Italy ; and Syria and the 
neighbouring kingdoms — having lately been subjected, in rapid 
succession, to the rapacity and extortion of Dolabella, Longinus, and 
Antony; and knowing that Rome was at war with Parthia, and that they 
were, in consequence, likely to be subjected to a repetition of these evils — 
agreed to invite the Parthians to come and occupy these countries. This was 
done. Syria and Asia Minor were occupied ; and Antigonus, the surviving 
son of Aristobulus, was seated on the Jewish throne, with the title of king, 
under the protection of Parthia. In the course of these events, Hyrcanus and 
Phasael were made prisoners. The former had his ears cropped, and was 
thereby rendered incapable of ever being high priest again ; the latter killed 
himself in prison. Herod contrived to escape ; and, having placed his family 
and treasures in safety, fled to Rome. 


When Herod reached the imperial city, he fortunately found Antony and 
Octavius there on friendly terms. He therefore renewed his friendship with 
the former, who received him very cordially, introduced him to Octavius, 
and stated how very useful Antipater had been to Julius C;esar in Egypt. 
Herod was, therefore, patronised by both these great men, who held in their 
hands, at that moment, the political destinies of Rome and of the world. 


anti(iue statues, or when in the eveiiin}/ he walked with liis wife along tho 
banks of the blue lake, and Siiw the Tower of the Four \Vinds glitter from 
among the old trees. Here he lived, in liimself and for himself, ius one re- 
moved from the world. “I am very happy; so at one with myself that I have 
no wish which I cannot reach through myself.” 


From the height of his philoso] )liy of history he r;iw all that is human 
shrink intoinsignilicance; he saw”the stream which boarsthings away, 
nitlicr than the things themselves,” and the limitations by whieh the power 
of the individual is restricted he accepted with serene composure: 


This lifo is to tho possible bound. Its limits often tightly drawn. 


In snch a frame of mind the failure of Witzleben’s counsels to take efTeet 
could neither surprise nor wound him. The king had never wholly wit 
lidrawn his favour from his fallen minist<'r, whom he regarded as the. 
ablest of his statesmen: hut the same objection which five years ago had 
prevented Hum- boldt's appointment to the foreign oflice ai)i)eared to be 
still insurmountable. Prussia's peace policy stood and fell with the alliance 
of the eiustern powers, and Frederick William di.stru.sted his own ability to 
maintain at the head of his cabinet a man who wius hated ecpially at St. 
I'etersburg and at Vienna. 


In his perplexity he appointed the old field-marshal, Kleist von NoUen- 
dorf, who, though holditig aloof from political life, had yet asadjutant 
general won the iiersonal coulidcnce of the monarch by his u]Jirightness 
and calm re- pose. But he also died suddenly before he had assumed oflice, 
and tlu’ king, knowing no other suitable man, reverted to an idea he had 
conceived after the death of Voss. This ideaw;us to govern in the future 
without aloiwling states- man, with only heads for the diffeient departments. 
The regular report to the king was assigned to Count Lottuni, who remained 
in the cabinet, but he reliuqui.shed the administration of the finances to a 
minister of finance. 


The count pi-oved himself an industrious, conscientious reporter; his calm 
air of distinction, his straight forwaidness and inaocessibiliry to intrigues of 
any kind pleased the monarch, and iK^held his office until Frecierick 
William’s death. He did not cherish great political ambition, and never 


received even the title of cabinet minister. For the rest the cabinet remained 
unchanged, altliougli llardcnbeig, in a i)osthunious memorial to the king, 
had emphatically advised tlu; calling to olfice of new men. 


Thus the day of the state chancellorship was followed by tho king’s direct 
rule. The will of the monarch alone held the ministers together, and every- 
thing depended on his decision. Only his confident ial advi./ers, 

WitlgA« ‘nstein, Witzlebeii, aixl Albrecht, were oeciisionally alloweil to 
intinciice his decisions, while, -still more seldom, Kchilden, the chief 
marshal of the king’s household, who every morning ])resented a brief 
report concerning the court, woidd sometimes be permitted to offer his 
advice on matters political. Such a government could suffice only during a 
period of profound peace; strength. 
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[1823-1827 A.D.] unity, and the power of forming rapid decisions were 
rarely manifested. Owing to the king’s reluctance to adopt radical measures 
and his inability to oversee the whole of the administration, the old 
besetting sin of tlie bureau- cracy, rcd-tapeism, soon re\ivod in full force. 
Every minister went his own way, as far as he could, in din’ct opposition to 
his co-workers: and the same state which boasted of the best administration 
in Europe and was the founder of the unity of the German market followed 
the contemptible practice of per- secuting demagogues. And yet this 
personal government with all its obvious weaknesses preserved the 
Prussian state from a dangerous reaction, such as could hardly have failed 
to come under a cabinet headed by Yoss-Buch. Now it was first made 
manifest how far the laws promulgated during the preceding years were in 
advance of the political education of the people ; a strong reac- tion began, 
very much like that movement which stirred the German empire in the year 
1878. Not merely the feudal nobility, but even wide circles of burghers and 
peasants felt hurt in their interestvS, customs, and prejudices, and 
complained of the freedom of migration, the agrarian laws, and the cur- 
tailment of guild restrictions. Frederick William, however, never 
surrendered tlie basic principles of his social reforms, and although he was 
now rapidly gi-owing old and could with difficulty resolve on any 
innovation, he under- stood in his quiet fashion how to stand as king above 


the factions. In order to calm the hotspurs of reaction he did, it is true, 
grant them certain conces- sions, principally in personal matters ; but he 
did not allow them to become too bold, and they never attained their last 
aim : the abolition of the Harden- bergian legislation. 


Once in the summer of 1825 the unqualified adherents of Austria fancied 
that they had already attained a decisive victory, as their leader, Duke 
Charles of Mecklenburg [half-brother of the beloved Queen Luise], was 
intrusted with the presidency of the council of state, an ofQce which until 
now had been held only by ministers of state. 


In the castle of Monbijou, where the duke dwelt, Kamptz and General 
Miiffling were the leaders in debate ; there the Haller doctrine of salvation 
was far more impressively preached than in the palace on the 
Wilhelmstrasse, where the crown prince gathered about him his romantic 
friends. The king, however, who did not rate highly the statesmanship of his 
brother-in-law, held him with a tight rein ; he allowed him to take a silent 
part in the sessions of the cabinet, thinking thus to keep him informed and 
to enable him in case of necessity to recommend a bill to the state council. 
Seat and voice in the coun- cil of ministers he was by no means allowed to 
have, although the duke ur- gently besought the king and attempted by 
repeated requests for dismissal to effect his purpose. The office of the 
prince, thus limited, was not much more than an honorary position. 


THE PRUSSIAN PROVINCIAL DIETS 


This policy of compromise, which kept all parties quiet and proceeded with 
extreme caution in legislation, sprang not merely from the character of 
Fred- erick William, but also from the strange mixture of i/olitical contrasts 
which were brought to light in the proceedings of the new provincial diets. 
On the birthday of the king, August 3rd, 1823, the general laws governing 
the pro- vincial diets of the 5th of June and the special laws for 
Brandenburg, Prussia, and Pomerania of the 1st of July were promulgated. 
Then followed on the 27th of March, 1824, the laws for the remaining five 
provinces. In the years 1824 to 1827 the provincial diets were convoked, 
first in Brandenburg, then in Posen. Of the correctness of the decisions 
reached the king was deeply 
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convinced, and wili;it lie iiad recently learned of liie |ici rmniances of the 
sitnlli German cliaiid)ers of de]Jiii(ies, of the \ aeillations of the Stnttj;arl 
court, and the constant calls of an;;nisli that now issued from Ha\aria and 
Haden conld bnt streiii‘then him in his conviction. He caused the new laws 
to he com- municated to all amliass;idoi-s, with the explanation that the 
prevailin;; <'onfn- sion of ideas and the ‘reat variety of conditions in the 
provinces had tlelayed the conclusion of the work. The courts and the 
diplomats naturally ri\ ailed one another in expres.sions of {grateful 
admiration. 


Heistetl was ((uite as deli.udited as the old kin; ;of Saxony ; Keehiter’ 
jiraiscd esp(>eially the si ront: re])rescntation of the nobles. The I’.adenesc 
audtassador t’Xi)ressfd the hope that now the univer.sal opinion 
eoncerninj.; con.stitntional government would be chanfed, and Hunsen 
portrayed, in a report full of unc- tion, the joy of all rijNit-thinkiu}; ; 
Itomans: how easy to make such laws in (ierinany, how dillicnit in Italy; 
“who, when such thinjjs are considei’cd, will not bless the spirit of 
reformation!” Only the old Fi’anco-(!erman Keiidiard in Frankfort could 
not refi’ain from indic;itiug, in a malicious memoir, the discontent of the 
Khineland jyopulation. 


Public oi>inion in the smaller states received the result, which was so far 
removed from their own con.stitut itmal ideals, with an icy silence. The 
Journal tl<:s /7('/>((/.s’ was the lirst paperwhich discus.sed the new laws 
at len<:;th; then the (Icrman i>a])(>rs took the matter up, and their 
decision was almost unanimous; the expectations of the nation had been 
disapiiointed ; in Prussia all was to lemain as in the past. The Prussians 
themsehes ginning “of an organic constitution of the nation.” To be sure, 
even among tlie high con- servative party there was no lack of far-seeing 
men, who anxiously weighed the question as to what would be the cour.se of 
procedure in ease of war, since only the national diet had the I’ight to 
increase the national debt, tfeneral Jliitlling felt impelled to advise that the 
king should convene, Jierhaps in the year 1828 after tin; i)rovineial diets 
had twice iissembled, a national diet to consist of one hundred and twenty 


membei’s and two chambers, in order to obviate the necessity of a sudden 
and forced summoning of the estates of the realm in tlu^ future and in time 
of need. The king, however, would not con- sent to the propo.sition ; he 
reckoned on a long cont inuauce of peiW.e and wished the provincial diets 
to be first given a thorough trial. 


THE FIRST PEOVINCIAL DIET 


The elections to the first provincial diet proceeded without disturbance, 
although a lively interest was everywhere manifest. The knighthood of the 
old territories accepted the new order of things without reserve. The feudal- 
ist ])artieularist opposition vanished with one stroke; the Prussian 
constitution at last stood ou a foundation of i-ecognised legality. Annuig the 
feudal nobil- ity there were undoubtedly many indi\iduals who secretly 
mourned o\er the half victory and the destruction of their old privileges; all 
diets, however, unanimously expres.sed their thanks to the monarch, and 
nowhere was the lesist elTort made to defend the rights of the abrogated 
iJrovineial estates. Only in yaxuny, Prussia, and Pomerania, the provincial 
diets i)roi)ose(I that the Crown 
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should authorise the holding of special municipal or parish diets in the 
various districts of the land ; but they calmed down at once when the king 
refused their request. Though the new order of things failed to arouse a 
higher feel- ing for the state, it at least drew more closely together the 
population of the separate provinces, and poor old Marwitz was obliged to 
see a “foreigner,” a lower Lusatian, presiding over the first provincial diet 
of Brandenburg. He grumbled over the nonsense that the bureaucratic 
demagogues had brought into the legislation of the estates of the realm. 
Nevertheless he yielded, since he saw his old niarkish “state” partially 
restored to its former position, and the inflexible feudalist handed over 
triumphantly to the new diet the key to the treasury of the old estates, which 
fourteen years before he had saved from the bureaucrats of Hardenberg. 


The interest which greeted the first diet moderated quickly as the new in- 
stitution gave but little promise of full and free development. The Crown to 
be sure manifested confidence in the loyal estates by returning to the 
Kurmark its old estate house and, with some restrictions, also the 
administration of the poor-laws. In order to confer honour on the provincial 
diets it made all their mai-shals members of the council of state, so that 
Stein wiis at last exalted to the position due him, being called to the council 
at the same time as Marwitz â€” after the king had made careful inquiry 
through Duke Charles as to whether or not the proud baron would receive 
such a proof of favour. 


The constitutional committee which had created the provincial diets con- 
tinued to exist with a slight change of organisation under the name of ” 
Imme- diate (i.e. Eoyal) Commission” for the regulation of all affairs 
relating to the diets, the endorsement of all legislative proposals to come 
before them, the decisions of the government on their prorogation, and the 
examination of elec- tions to them. 


The crown prince occupied the chair, while its records were kept by Privy 
Councillor von Voss-Buch, nephew of the former minister and a believer in 
the same political faith. He had won the entire confidence of the heir to the 
throne, and with his ready pen projected the political memorials of the 
prince. For twenty-three years, xintil after the convocation of the United 
Diet, this “Immediate Commission ” acted as mediator between the Crown 
and the diets. It was not deficient in good intentions, for the crown prince 
dearly loved his German law diets. 


But all this could not replace active personal intercourse with the provin- 
cial estates, from which the government was cut off ; partly because of 
bureau- cratic anxieties; partly because of the unnatural division of the 
diets them- selves. It was impossible for the ministers to appear personally 
in eight different diets, and it was equally impossible to intrust the 
provincial author- ities with the defence of the proposed legislation, since 
the laws affected, directly or indirectly, the entire country. Hence the 
propositions of the Crown were merely laid before the provincial diets at 
their opening by the royal commissioner, and after that the bodies were left 
to their own delibera- tions. By this arrangement the most necessary 


element in the proceedings of a diet, the free and immediate interchange of 
thought between crown and estates, was completely lacking. Only at the 
close of the diet did the Crown announce its decisions, and these 
announcements were unduly delayed, fre- quently for a whole year or more, 
because the king could not give answers to the petitions of his Rhinelanders 
or Brandenburgers without having listened first to the opinions of his 
Westphalians or Silesians. Thus did that artificial doctrinarianism avenge 
itself on those who would destroy the unity of the state by dividing it into 
eight parts. 


And the diets had as little relation with those below as with those above. 
The short review which the marshal of the diet published at the close of the 
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st’ssious w:us altogtHlicr iujidequ!it4' ; the actual jnoceedings themselves 
the ilit’inbors were to keep secret. Even the hariiile.ss and iiulispensahle 
riglit. of a national iissi>nibly to receive and to discuss petitions w;us 
denied to these provincial diet.s; evidently it was because it was feared tliat 
a storm of peti- tions in I’osen or on the Rhine niij;lit be nuuh’ to serve the 
ends of sni)vcrt<'rs oftlie exist ing order. Hence the pi'ople remained in 
almost total ij‘noranco of the course pursued by their representatives. The 
transju'tions of the diets educatetl a small nucleus of politically experienced 
men, but their influence w;is hardly perceptible over wider circhss, and for 
a louf^ time there exi.sted but a single party in Prius.sia which had well 
detined aims â€” the feudalists. 


The Ouibntik of Hope in J’ni.txi/i and Wrstjihiilia 


In Prussia and Westi)halia the good results of the diets were most, marked. 
In the e;ist w;us once more awakened the jiroud recollection of the dieti at 
KonigslxM’g andof the aclivelife of tlie estates during the timeof the 
Teutonic knights. A flesh breath of youthful Tiope and [)ro\incial 
ilidei)endence was liei’ceptible in the speeches. Many, like Schon, loved to 
speak of “the king- dom of Prussia and liis majesty’s other .states! ” The 
estates rejoiced in hav- ing gained once more the old J’russian freedom, 


anil would have liked to hold their meetings in the refectory of 
JNIarienburg castle (tlu^ smctuary of the pnixince), instead of alternating 
in Dantzic or Konigsberg. The i)atriotie disposition of the nobility and the 
provincial pride that w:us common to all did not allow any special class 
spirit to arise. When a delegate of the cities once threatened to re-sort to the 
itio in parten, all the other delegates became fiercely indignant and silenced 
him, and the diet declared to tht’ king that the diet of the kingdom of 
Pru.ssia would never make use of the right to si’panite, the Prussians being 
quite able to raise themsA«‘lves above the intei’csts of the separate estates 
and districts. On the occasion of its very first sitting the diet proposed â€” 
unfortunately without succes.s G€” the publication of all the transiic- tions, 
so that the country might learn to know its diet.s. Schiin, the royal 
commissioner, staked his honour on being able to make the diet of his 
province a model for the entire country. When the diet Mas in .s<-.ssion at 
Danizic the president would move to a CA.untry house in I'elonkeii and 
cross over ), was honoured as a patriarch, and the whole land mourned 
with him when, during the diet of 1.527, the news arrived of the death of his 
sister-in- law, Julie Dohna (Scharidiorst’s daughter). The l)rav(^ Prussians 
crowded around him with tears in their eyes whiMi he closed his farewell 
s])eech with the words of Paul (Jerhardt: “May God give us all a hapjjy 
heart ! ” 


The dignified behaviour of the Westphalian diet Wiis pre-enunently due to 
the influence of Stein. Rather than remain in beautiful Xa.s.siu where all 
things reminded him of the loss of his freedom, and where the nieddlesonn’- 
ness of the Rhenisli Imreaucrats perpetually irritated him, lie now i’eside 
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set forth the moral aim of political freedom. He welcomed the new constitu- 
tion, because it would help to educate the people in independent activity: 
‘a€~ It will unite, educate, upraise; it will bind all hearts, because all will 
strive towards one aim â€” the Rlory of the fatherland; it will impart to the 
individual a kndwlfdge of his own wortJi, inasmuch as it will call into 
activity his nobler and higher powers.” It was no easy matter to meet under 
Stein’s presidency, as his vehemence had not softened with years. As soon 


as he entered all speech M-as hushed, and woe to him who with useless talk 
retarded the pro- ceedings. The old leader could also be unjust if he thought 
any ” peasant lawj’er” was instigating the people against the approved old 
Saxon laws. He even got into a di.spute with Vincke (the commissioner to 
the diet), over the keeping of the land-register, and neither one of the two 
obstinate old men could e\er afterwards become quite reconciled to the 
other. 


But the moral stature of the powerful statesman uplifted the entire assem- 
bly, and in every word he uttered was expressed the warmest love for his 
adopted home. In the conduct of affairs he still manifested his former abil- 
ity. He was acquainted with every detail of the life of the country, and the 
peasants understood well that in all the world they possessed no better 
friend than this haughty aristocrat, who now in his old age sometimes 
expressed him- self with the most wounding severity. 


There w;us much intelligence and practical knowledge of life displayed also 
in the other diets, and their adherence to the king was often expressed with 
a childlike simjilicity that by no means precluded honest candour. The ad- 
ministration of various municipal institutions that were intrusted to them 
was conducted by the provincial diets with happy enthusiasm. This was 
ground in which the German ideals of freedom â€” from which Stein’s city 
ordinances had sprung â€” had struck deep root. And in how surprisingly 
short a period had this state drawn the people round its standard ! Against 
compulsory universal military service, which only ten years ago had called 
forth so much passionate resentment, there was not now raised a single 
voice in all the diets; indeed, the diets of Brandenburg and Posen begged 
the king to make the Jews all pass through the school of the army for their 
own im- provement. 


CASTE FEELING IN THE PROVINCES 


In Posen, however, harmony was impaired by national enmity ; and on the 
Rhine the antagonism between the old and the new society, which 
manifested itself though with less rancour in the other jirovinces also, 
resulted in several serious outbreaks. The division into estates, so artfully 
contrived by red- tapists, appeared nowhere so unjust as in the entirely 
modern, bourgeois con- ditions of life of the Rhine province. It was 


reckoned that the order of knighthood possessed only about four per cent, of 
the land of that province ; several of the largest landed proprietors found 
themselves either entirely excluded from elections or obliged to east in their 
vote with the cities if, as very frequently happened, they lived in the city and 
let their scattered estates. The caste spirit of the Rhenish nobles still further 
increased the discontent. This canonical race, now that the Crown was so 
favourably disposed towards them, again displayed dynastic tendencies, 
which to be sure as quickly van- ished when afterwards the state became 
involved in a quarrel with the chui’ch. They spoke haughtily of their 
vocation to protect the throne against a revolu- tion, and took an oath with 
one another to elect to the diet only nobles of true canonical blood. It can 
therefore be easily understood why many middle- class landowners strove, 
in defiance of the law, to enter the rank of knight- hood. Adroit jurists lent 
them the service of their pens, and even diuing 
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the election a violent (\iiaiTei arose <'oni'eriiinfi tiie ])rero;,Mti\ fs of 1 lie 
iinhles, 


whieii broke I’orlli anew in llie diet. 


F\ erytliint; eonsideied, the sjuril ol’ tlir I’lussian jtrovinciul diet wsia 
direetly opposed totiiat of the south tJernian ( lianil)ers(f deputies. The 
con- trast between north and south ajjpeared indeed siiarper than it really 
Wius, ho- cause the double-ehamlKM- system of south (ierniany set closi-r 
limits to the inthienee of the nobility than the division into estates of the 
Prussian dicta In the soulh the aristoenu-y po,ssA«\ssed, aeeordinj; to law, 
the full half of the power of the diet; but they cai’ried on t heir deliberations 
in the chandler of nobles, and could venture only in exeeiitional cases 
opjxisition to the decision of the other <-hand)er, which was upheld by the 
will of the jjcople. In Prus- sia, on the other hand, the nobility could 
directly control tlu’ diets by their influence and their votes. Tlie I'ru.ssian 
system of representation had one <;ieat advanla,ueo\ cr thtMlicts of south 
(ierniany; the pea.smt cla.ss was indeed poorly re])resented. but it was 
reprcseiilfd by real pea.s;iiits, not by otVicials and citizens as in the south. 


When the son of Antipater had fled as a fugitive to the imperial city, his 
highest hope was to get Aristobulus, a grandson of Hyrcanus, and brother to 
Mariamne, to whom he was espoused, placed upon the throne, with himself 
as minister, or procurator, under him. In this way his father had wielded all 
the power of Judea ; and he hoped, at that time, for no higher dignity. But, 
being received with such marks of distinction, and promising Antony 
further sums of money, he was, by the favour of these two arbiters 
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of the affairs of nations, himself raised to the throne. The senate was 
accordingly convened, and Herod introduced to the conscript fathers by two 
noble senatoi’s, who set forth the invaluable services rendered by his father 
to the Romans ; and, at the same time, declared Antigonus, who then 
governed at Jerusalem, to be a turbulent person, and an enemy to their 
nation ; while Antony pointed out the importance of having a fast friend to 
Rome on the throne of Judea during his approaching expedition against 
Parthia. The Senate hereupon unanimously elected Herod to the throne, and 
voted Antigonus an enemy of Rome. 


The whole of these proceedings was evidently conducted upon the 
presumption that Judea was either a recognised province of the Roman 
Empire, or, at least, entirely dependent upon the imperial state. But what 
follows is yet more strange. Considering the entire peculiarity of Jewish 
manners and religion, it might have been supposed, even if the Senate had 
made the appointment, that the inauguration of the king would have been in 
accordance witli the rites of the nation to be ruled. But, no ! Immediately, 
upon the vote of the fathers, Herod was conducted by Antony and Octavius 
into the capitol, and there consecrated king, with idolatrous sacrifices. 
Having thus far secured the object of his highest ambition, Herod 
remembered that the affairs of his family and kingdom did not justify a 
protracted stay at Rome : he therefore departed from the city at the 
expiration of seven days ; and, by a rapid journey, reached Judea just three 
months after he had left it. 


The indestructible power of what is ess-nlially CJermau restvS principally 
on the sterling; (pialities of this class, and it nii};ht, in the diet of tlie 
estates, express itsidf with a frin\dom denied it under the {gen- eral 
elections of the reiircseutativc system. Though they had scarcely yet 
attained to the stature of perfect freedom, (he ])ca.s;ints were not in the 
le;ust backward about a.sserting their rights: on the contrary, they often 
opposed with much boldness and characteristic obstiuacy any undue 
pretensions on the jjart of the knights. 


THE SILEXTLY CrROWIXG POWER OF THE ROURGEOISIE 


On the other hand the learned professions, the officials, lawj-ens, 
professors, and writers who preponderated in the south German assemblies, 
were almost entirely absent from the Prussian provincial diets, and there 
was a totally in- adeipiate representation of that intluential and growing 
da.ss that was rich in other JiroJieity than land. Herein lay the worst defect 
of the new order, for in these strata of society had struck root the new 
liberalism whos<' jiowcr and rights could no longer be ignored, and it was 
the opinion of this class tliat for a long time had been in practical control of 
the press. This cla.ss Ijeing excluded from repi-esentation, the diet but 
poorly retl<>cted the true spirit of the nation, and by degrees there grewu]) 
outside the diets a dangerous opposi- tion, which, developing in the stillness 
for years, suddenly biii-st forth into the light of day, with th(> majority of 
the educated hnurgroisir on its side. 


The gicat landed proprietors, who alone were allowed to exjire.ss them- 
selves in the provincial diets, represented in their great majority a strongly 
conservative .spirit. Until the year 1S30 not a word was heard in the eight 
diets of the iiromise of a national diet. In the press of the smaller slat<'s an 
isolated voice occasionally recalled the olcl jiromise; thus the young 
Heinrich von Gagern in the AUgrmcinc Ziitunij warmly greeted the diet of 
\\'estph;dia, and exjjre.ssed the expectation and hope that with the Pni.ssian 
national diet might be ushered in a new period of Prus,so-Gernian 
greatness. Ihit in the jirovincial diets them.selves these liojies found as yet 
no echo. The freer spirilsconsidered themselves bound by their loyalty to 
forestall the resolutions of the Grown, bu* to wail nntil it could Iw 
ob.s<>rved how the provincial dele- gations would conduct themselves. 


The great majority, liowever, scarcely looked lieyond their native province. 
In tlie first .soiitli (Jermaii diets, lilK’i’al- isni at once declared itself with a 
long iirognimme of lialf-rijie measures, but in Pru.ssia the Grown had 
constantly to figlil the tenacions particularism of the jirovincials and their 
mistrust of every innovation. Thus was fullilled what 
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Humboldt had foreseen, that the diets would always represent the principles 
of conservatism ; the government, those of progress. 


The very first diet, that of Brandenburg, vehemently deplored the innova- 
tions which the so-called spirit of the bloody, turbulent times had called 
forth. ” Strangers as we are to the theories of both old and new times, we 
can offer nothing but the tniths of experience,” declared the 
Brandenburgers. Experi- ence, however, teaches how thousands are 
deluded “by the dazzling hope of independence ” to demand the abolition 
of guild restrictions, and how the landownt!r, “oppressed by the destructive 
influences of free trade on the fron- tier, ” looks in vain for help. Though 
less loudly expressed, similar complaints were heai’d in all the diets. The 
king, however, had effectually checked the accomplishment of such wishes 
by his directions to the ” Immediate (Ivoyal) Commission”: that the 
principles of the legislation of 1810 must not be over- thrown, since that 
would be to disturb ” relations which were fashioned as a result of legal 
obligations, and have more or less taken root.” He would consent only to 
certain isolated alterations if the diets wished them for good reasons, but in 
no case would he allow a diminution of the newly-acquired revenue from 
taxes, so long as no compensation could be found. It was thanks to the 
Crown alone that Hardenberg’s reforms were upheld and cau- tiously 
introduced into the new provinces. In the small states, the Berlin court was 
condemned as a reactionary power, because the political dilettan- tism of 
the Germans did not consider it worth while to study the conditions of the 
greatest of German states. In truth, King Frederick William thought and 
acted more liberally than did his faithful diets.’ 


GERMANY AND THE JULY REVOLUTION 


Anyone taking a survey of Germany as a whole could not have failed to 
perceive a certain progress. In its hard fight with the reaction, the popular 
cause was gaining ground, though slowly. The question of constitutions had 
originally been brought forward from the west. France had introduced 
popular representation ; and she afterwards also gave a powerful impulse 
to the demand for it in Germany and in Europe. 


For whilst absolutism was labouring with apparent success for the sup- 
pression of popular liberty, suddenly, in the year 1830, an event took place 
in France which from its very nature was bound to exercise an important 
influ- ence on constitutional life in Germany. This was what is known as the 
July Revolution. The French government had paid too much heed to the 
whispers of the Roman Jesuitical party which, there as elsewhere and even 
in Ger- many, boldly maintained that the sole salvation for governments lay 
in their submission to the Roman church ; that nations would be most 
securely led if they were rendered stupid and so held back from that striving 
towards an ever-greater reasonable perfection which has been implanted in 
every human breast. The then king of France, Charles X, and his ministers, 
willingly followed this teaching; they especially sought to limit the freedom 
of the press and freedom of election : two things which stood in the closest 
connec- tion with each other. But the French people rose in righteous anger 
and expelled the king for having infringed the most sacred rights. 


The example of the French people had a great effect on the Germans, be- 
cause the same causes which in France had produced the revolution of July, 
1830, also still existed in a greater or less degree in several German states. 
For many promises still remained unfulfilled; instead of the desired freedom 
of trade, an unintelligent, hai’mful tariff system still subsisted in most of the 
states of the German Confederation ; instead of the promised freedom of the 
press, there was the detested censorship. In many states indignation at 
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the maladministnition w:is iuldoil to tliis. The tii-st to rise (SepteinluT, is.to 
) were the Bruiiswiokei-s, who had suHV’red severely I’Ioiii the 

lliis man simjily mocked at I lie iM'i>i>le. Tlicv stormed his castle and and 
his hinlher \‘illiam, wiio recojMnised the estates (wliieli Cliailes in his 
stupid insolence had refused todo), assumed the t;i)\ernment. A similar 
rising of the people took place in Saxony, where in Septend>ei’, Is. ‘fO, l- 
iing Anthony was obliged to appoint his nephew, Frederick, eo-rulei’, and 
the lat- ter then granted a moderate constitution. The s;ime thing happened 
in the electoral principality of llesse, where the people were in the highest 
degree enraged :us much against the elector’s mistress ;is against the 
customs system. Here, too, tlu’ prince had to ae<'ept a co ruk'r in the 
person of his son, the electoral prince, and a comiJaratixely liberal 
constitution was .s<.'cured (IS.'U). A year later a similar agitation broke 
out in Hanover, where, to the general dis.satisfiiction, the minister. Count 
Aliinster, attA«'mpted to restore obsolete conditions, and in especial the 
"S((uirearcliy " (.fiiiikrrh> ‘ri:vhoft ). The ])o](u- lar conuuotion resulted 
everywhere in tlie erection of ainore or less libei-al cou.stitutiou ; iu the 
electorate of Hesse I’rof. Sylvester .Jordan rench’red the rao.st es.sential 
.service towards the introduction of a cou.stitutiou which wius 
distiuguLshed above the other Gernum fundamental laws by many superior 
features. 


Thus a real advance had been made: the constitntional principle had even 
penetrated to north Germany; only Prus.sia and Austria, with a few other 
state’s like Mt’cklenhuig, still did honuige to the absolute t’orm of 
government. Tlie stall’s which had already been in possession of 
aconstitution now continued their con.stitutional development with fresh 
energy. This w;us especially so iu the grand duchy of Baden, where the 
grand duke IAM)])old, a mild prince and one who was well dispo.scid 
towards the people, had assumed the government iu 1830. 


Iu those days, besides their share iu the transactions concerning their own 
constitutional existence, there wa.s another great cau.se which .stirred the 
hearts of the German ])eople. In the year 1831 Poland had risen against 
Ru.ssia iu tlu^ hope of winning back her ancient iudei)endeuce, but had 
suc- cumbed after an heroic struggle; and nuiny Poles now passed tlir 


The Hambach Festival (18533 A.D.) 


Then, finst in .south Germany, the newspaper press .spoke out freely and 
boldly and addres,sed powerful admonitions to all Germans; in Rhenish 
Bavaria an association was founded for the liberty of the jircss; and at the 
celebratiou of the grant of the Bavarian constitutional charier a great 
po])n- lar as.sembly was held on the ‘J4th of .May, 1S:{2, at the ca.stle of 
Hambach near Neustadt on the Ilardt, when the black, re(l. and gold 
.standard was ]>lantcd and speeches were made which callecl f(U’ the 
unilicalion of (Jermany and the erection of a common German constitution, 
b:uular cause. Thus not only 
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were measures against the movement taken in Rhenish Bavaria, the Press 
Association prohibited, the boldest orators and newspaper writers put in 
prison, but, on the 28th of June, 1832, the coufederation diet passed several 
resolutions directed principally against the effectiveness of the estates in 
south- west Gennan\, and fhcii- pri\ ilcnc of granting taxes; the latter was 
almost entirely abolished, and the gu\ei’nnients were exhorted to permit 
nothing which might stand in the way of the resolutions of the coufederation 
; it sup- pressed all unions and popular assemblies, as well as all papers 
expressive of liberal opinions, and did away with the freedom of the press in 
the grand duchy of Baden . The wearing of the German colours was 
forbidden, and a pursuit of all democrats and zealous liberals was 
instituted. 


Frankfurter Attentat {1833 A.D.) 


In consequence, many men who entertained the idea of a violent alteration 
of existing conditions fled from Germany, some to France and some to 
Switz- erland, where they continued to maintain secret communications with 
their fellows in Germany who shared their opinions. For, to exaggerated 
reaction, they wished to oppose revolution. Their resources were 
insignificant; the people were not behind them ; they were i-eally merely a 
few visionaries enraged by the disaj)poiutment and persecution which the 


liberal element had to endure. In the erroneous idea that something might 
be done against abso- lutism by conspiracy and sudden action, they drew 
uji a comprehensive plan which came to an insane, ineffective issue in 
1833. In the night of April 3rd some seventy democrats, mostly students, 
made an attempt to get posses- sion of the town of Frankfort-ou-the-Main 
with the intention of dispersing the confederation diet. Of course the 
attempt failed. A conspiracy in Wiirtemberg which was connected with it 
was also discovered and easily put down. Most of those concerned were 
seized, and after a long imprisonment pending trial, received severe 
punishments ; but subsequently, of those who did not succeed in making 
their escape, several individuals were restored to freedom, either 
unconditionally or with the stipulation that they should emi- grate to 
America. 


Metternich eagerly seized the opportunity to incite the German govern- 
ments still further against the popular spirit. Revolution and constitution 
were regarded by the retrogressive party as meaning the same thing. The 
monarchs of Russia, Prussia, and Austria united still more closely to 
contend against the revolutionary spirit. The Russian emperor Nicholas, 
who had succeeded Alexander in 1825, stood forward beside Metternich as 
the pillar of absolutism, and the Russian influence increased in 
consequence to an extraor- dinary extent, whilst on the ofliei- liand it gave 
the strongest suppoi t to the reaction. Thus it came to pass that Metternich 
was able to make the confed- eration diet more and more the instrument of 
his enmity to the existing con- stitutions. More and more encroachments 
were made on the constitutional system. Soon after, reaction won a 
complete victory in an important second- ary state. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS IN HANOVER (1837 A.D.) 


In Hanover, in the year 1833, a new constitution was completed, and on the 
26th of September it was confirmed by William IV, king of England, who 
was also king of Hanover.” 


William IV died on the 20th of June, 1837. The succession to the throne in 
the female line was valid in England, but the throne of Hanover descended 
to the younger brother of the dead king, the duke of Cumberland, Ernest 
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Augustus. It had boon oiiiiltod to itrocurc from liim as llu- licit- In tiic 
tliiuim cousont to tlu’ ruiKlaiiU’iilal stato law ostalilisliod in tlio year 

\f> ‘S.i. Tlio duko, au obstinate Tory, and ovon roj/ardotl willi disl’avour by 
(his party Cor boiiig moro autocrat than aristoi-rat, had iniiModiatoly 
dcchirod that ho would never give his eonsont to this constitutional 
measure; but those doolaiatiuns had reached the knowledge of only a few 
poopk*. On tlu^ I’Mth of .Inne, IS.tT, Ernest Augustus celebrated his entry 
into the capital. The estates stMit a deputation to woloome him: it Wius not 
admitted. Two days later an order w;us issued to the ostati’S ])ronouncing 
tlioii- adji>urnmoiil, but, according to Articli- 1;> of the fundamental state 
law, the king was ol)ligcd on his accession to swear to observe the 
constitution of the ci)untry. This had not boon done, and while the first 
chamber received the announcement of the decree for tlu adjournment in 
silence, in the second chamber, after the annoiuicemont liad been made and 
the president had ])ut the (\uostion whether anybody had any observation to 
make, a nuMuboi-, Dr. Stiivt-, Hurgomasler of Osnabriick, rose Avith the 
words: “I do not believe that his majesty has yet iussu mod govern- ment.” 
The chandR’r was silent; the speaker seated himself; the president declared 
the sitting closed. 


Tame indeed was tlie oppo-sition which was rai.sed thus at the beginning of 
a shameless violation of the law; but it wiis universally recogni.sed that if iu 
this case the more ncui aC(|uiosconco of the successor to the thiono in a 
consti- tution, united in its aim and legally \alid as well as in full W(jrking 
ower, was enough to upset such a constitution, tlien there was not a 
constitution or a law iu Germany that was any longer safe. The king 
meanwhile went his own way. As cabinet minister he nominated the seci-et 
councillor, Von Scheie. This man was bound to th(^ constitution by no 
express oath, and the king made of him a tool in the rv)A»y; (/”(Vu/ which 
ho meditated. In a jiatent countersigned by 'on .Scheie \n- informed the 
country of his accession, further declaring that the fundamental stato law 
which lie liad never recognised was also not binding on him, but he 
promised none the le.ss to submit this (piestion to a careful and 


conscientious examination. I‘“or tiiis conscientious examina- tion of a 
question which wiUS no (|uestion, but which like everything iu the world 
could be made into a (lueslion by the juristic (\uil)blos of so])hists and 
prince-servers â€” a (|uestion o\er which the dust of many ilcdiu’tions and 
clauses could be raised â€” a commission was ai)pointoil with "on Scheie 
jis luosidcnt. Kelying on the results brouglit to light by this commission, 
Ernest Augustus published a proclamation on the 11th of November, IS’M, 
iu which the a,>isem- bly of the estates was declared to be dissohed ; at the 
s;ime time lie issued a patent aliolishing the fundamental .slate law of ISli. ‘i 
and establishing a now con.stitution which should meet “the true needs of 
the country,” and lie ius.similated by the estate.s of 1S19. Of the real needs 
of the country this wily despot, who had never troubled himself about them, 
knew little; lie thought of the more real necessities which lay ujion himself 
in the form of his debts, the solution of whieh was to be found in the prolit 
accruing from the Han- overian domains which the eon.stitutiou of I!S;{;} 
had tleclared to be state prop- erty and replaced by a civil list. 


TIk shameless violation of law provoked great excitement iu the German 
chambers and even in the German governments, mo.st of which had still 
jire- served a juristic conscience. The national chambers, not only of 
Hadon. but al.so of Bavai’ia, Saxony, electoral Ho.s,se, Darmstadt, 
Th’unswick, and Wiir- temberg, declared more or less vigorously and 
without miu’li ojipositiou from th(> governnieiits, for the restoration of 
conslilnlional law and order iu Hanover. 


In the country itself, :us was to W expect 
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elections were completed without material opposition. Only seven 
professors of the university of Gottingen, which according to the 
constitution of 1819 had also to elect a representative â€” Albrecht, 
Dahlmann, the two brothers Griuiiu, Ger'inus, Ewald, and Weber â€” had 
the courage to declare to the curators of the university that, inasmuch as 
they were convinced of the legal impossibility of abolishing the constitution 
of the country by royal patent, they held themselves bound by the oath that 


they had taken to the constitu- tion; as tutors of youth itwouhl ill befit them 
to i)hiy with oaths; and so they refused to take part in the election of a 
representative of the university. It wiis a word spoken at the right time that 
confronted tyrannical power with the sense of duty belonging to honour, 
expressed by men whose name was a guarantee that this determination 
owed its source to pure conviction, without motives of ambition or the thirst 
for notoriety. For this reason, their decision met everywhere with lively 
appreciation, and the names of these men were endeared to the 
remembrance of the nation in later times. The king, who regarded science 
and scientific conviction with the cynical narrow-mindedness of an ignorant 
country bumpkin and a rough soldier, made short work ; his command, 
which was preceded by no inquiry, dispossessed the seven of their offices, 
and banished three of them, Dahlmann, Jacob Grimm, and Gervinus, from 
the country, for having “published” the protest and thereby made them- 
selves peculiarly responsible for the crime of incitement to rebellion. 


THE DIET OF THE CONFEDERATION 


On the 20th of February, 1838, the new assembly met ; a few towns, like 
Osnabriick, had refused to elect, or had elected under protest. The assembly 
conducted itself in a vacillating manner, sought to evade a discussion of the 
new constitutional scheme, and, after the opposition had been strengthened 
by the elections of those corporations which until now had refused to avail 
them- selves of election, determined, on the 25th of June, at the motion of 
Conradi, the member for Gottingen, that “the constitution which had 
subsisted legally before the accession of his majesty could be neither 
satisfactorily abolished nor amended, otherwise than with the consent of the 
electorate established according to the fundamental state law.” This was 
decided by thirty-four against twenty-four votes. On the 29th twenty-eight of 
the majority handed in a petition to the assembly of the confederation, to 
which several corpora- tions of the country, amongst others the magistrate 
of Osnabriick, bad already lent their sanction, with a deduction drawn up 
by Von Stiive. 


On the 6th of September, 1838, the diet of the confederation decided to 
return this document on account of a deficiency in the legal basis of the 
peti- tioners, but challenged the Hanoverian government to make a 


declaration on the subject. This, together with the repeated declarations of 
the German chambers, encouraged the constitutional party in Hanover, 
which could not find such encouragement in the masses of their own people 
â€” the peasantry being of opinion that the king understood everything best 
and should be allowed to go his own way ; the isolated attempts to refuse to 
pay the taxes failed miserably. On the 15th of February, 1839, the king 
simply declared the legal conditions of 1819 to be re-established, wiping 
away the progress of twenty years with a stroke of the pen. But the estates 
which had been sum- moned on this day had lacked a quorum wherewith to 
make decisions; the absent members x>rotested, and, on the 29th of March, 
handed in a new peti- tion to the diet of the confederation. But it was idle to 
hope for simple jus- tice from this assembly which had two standards. 
Certainly the Bavarian ambassador moved on the 26th of April that the diet 
of the confederation should declare that in the conduct of the royal 
government it missed the ob- 
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servtition of Article !Hi in the Final Act of Viemui â€” accordiii}; to which 
pjir- liainentury constitutions could bo altered only in a constitutional way, 
and that it reconiniended that government to i)reserve the exist inj; i- 
oiistitulional forms and to introduce changes only in a way agreeable to 
those forms; l)ub when tinally, after the requisite tinu’ had elajwed, a 
division was taken on the Rth of 8ej)teniber, it w:ls detA«‘rmined by nine 
votes against eight not to yield to the i)ro|)os;il for the interference of the 
confederation, “as in the exisling state of alVaiis theie was piesent no 
ade(inale moli\ e for tlu^ interfrrenc(M)f the eonlVderation in this internal 
diflicnlly.” In tlie majority were the two gn>at couits and the votes for 
Tlolstein and for Luxemburg, that is, Denmark and Holland. In this voting 
crisis the scale was tnrni’d by none other than the miseiable government 
itself, that is to s;iy, the vote of Ilanover G€” not the least sliameful 
t>i)isod(> in this shameless tiansactioii. Tiie .satisfact ion was not. 
uiuvensal ; there were some i)rinces acute enough to see that in (his 
in.stauco monarchy iu Germany w;ia digging its own grave. 


With this vote the lavst support of the opposition in Hanover fell to the gr 


Here, although beset with difficulties, he found a fair field; the Parthians 
had, during his journey, been driven from Syria, which was again occupied 
by Roman troops. His first care was to collect an army, with which, and 
some aid from the Roman general, he made himself master of Galilee. 
Following up this success, he marched to the relief of his family, who were 
closely besieged by Antigonus. In this object he also succeeded ; and, after 
a series of dangers and exploits, he became master of all the country, and 
shut up Antigonus in Jerusalem. Yet, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of 
Herod, it was not until his rival had reigned three years that he was able, 
when supported by a Roman army, to reduce the capital, which was at 
length taken by assault, and subjected to fearful massacre and pillage from 
the Roman troops, who, enraged at the obstinacy of the defence, continued 
the slaughter after all resistance had ceased ; and at length Herod had to pay 
a large sum of money to save Jerusalem from being destroyed. Antigonus 
was taken and put to death by the Romans as a malefactor. 


Herod was now seated on the throne of Judea, the first of a new dynasty. 
Hitherto the Asmontean or Maccabaean family had really or nominally 
governed. With Hyrcanus and Antigonus this line had ended; and Herod, 
who was not a Jew, but an Iduniisan by nation, and professedly a Jewish 
proselyte in religion, was, by the favour of Rome, invested with supreme 
authority over the Jewish people. From the first elevation of Antipater, the 
cause of his family was unpopular; and it was only the consummate 
sagacity of that person, in attaching himself to the oldest branch of the 
Asmonsean family, which enabled him to carry out his purpose. Herod felt 
this throughout his career. It was this which kept Antigonus so long upon 
the throne ; it was this which caused the son of Antipater so much difficulty, 
when possessed of the object of his ambition. 


Fully aware of the state of the public mind, his first care, after having 
recovered Jerusalem, was the extermination of the Asmontean family. 
Although he had married Mariamne, the daughter of Hyrcanus, this seemed 
in no wise to soften the violence of his political hate. All those Jews who 
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The misguided men who, mistaking the temjier of the times, undertook to 
bring about a national rising in (ierniany in IS. ‘il, drew down nnsprakable 
mi.sery upon tho.se who shared their opinioiis anil upon the whole of 
(Ierniany. The diet of the coufedenitiou immediately (June 20th) nominated 
a fre.sh commission of inquiry, gave orders for the suppression of all 
lilwM’al papeis in south Germany, and subjected the universities to the 
most rigid sujiervision. In the fury of their iicisecuting zeal theass(>mbly 
did not hesitate to trample on the most obvious juridical principles which 
comnKUily obtain among civilised nations. They were not satistied with 
prohibiting countless works, most of them perfectly harmless. Whole 
publishing fiinis were laid under an inter- dict, and not only were such of 
their ])ublicat ions suppressed as had alrejuly seen the light, but an 
embargo w;is laid on all tho.se they might Jiul>li.sh for ycai^s to come, and 
thus a mass;iere of the innocents wholly without jii’ccedent was perpetrated 
upon thes<; unborn woik.s. The jiractical results in this as in all similar 
casivs was to double the demand tor tlie Jirohibite(I books, which were far 
more greedily devoured than they would otherwi.se have been. The 
jiersecuted publishers made an enormous profit. .So high did public 
indigna- tiou rise against this int4'llectual tutelage that reading circles were 
formed for the express i)urpost> of studying the prohibit<'d buok.s. 


But it wius not only or chiefly against the literary world that the effort to 
suppres.s free .speech of any descrii)tion Wiis directed; representative 
bodies were even more hardly dealt with. The diet of the confederation, 
acting on the advicx; of the ministerial conferences held at Vienna, 
a|)piiinted a confetl- eration court of arbitration on October UOth, IS. ‘it, 
consisting of thirty-four afvse.ssors nominated by the sovereigns, who were 
to decide all dis]mtes between governments and representative iusseniblies 
â€” invariably, of course, in favour of the latter. By keeping their forces on 
a war footing and by the ruthless exerci.se of the cen.sorship th(^ ruling 
powers contrived to ]>revent any open resi.sta.nce to their decrees; but 
thonsjinds of hearts were .seething with silent rt>seiitnient of the oppressive 
nieasuics which were moic aibiti-arily en- forced fi-om day to day, and day 
b\ day the conviction that no gixid coidd come of the confederation diet at 
Frankfort as long as it represented the 
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sovereigns only to the exclusion of the people, gained ground and gathered 
strength. 


In Prussia the legal proceedings at Frankfort had awakened no apprehen- 
sions. The people were quiet in all parts of the kingdom, and the friendly 
relations between the king and his subjects remained undisturbed. In spite 
of this, the Kaniptz crew succeeded in inspiring the monarch with such a 
ter- ror of secret societies, student associations, and the like, that he revived 
the old persecution of demagogues. It is a dark blot on the history of the 
reign of Frederick William III that after having had ample opportunities of 
assur- ing himself that exaggerated importance had been ascribed to the 
youthful follies of 1819, he again allowed a large number of persons, most 
of them excellent men of great intellectual ability, to fall into the hands of 
such scoun- drels as Kamptz, Dambach, and Von Ischoppe, who treated 
their unfortunate victims with ruthless sevei-ity, partly out of pure malice 
and partly in the hope of gaining favour and consequence for themselves. 


Legislation was entirely in the king’s hands, and as the exercise of this 
supreme prerogative was delegated in part to the minister of justice, there 
were ways of forcing the law courts to obey the instructions and rescripts of 
the Kamptz party. The interpretations and i‘erversions of the law they put 
forward were absolutely revolting. Certain nnfortunately indefinite terms in 
the criminal code were so interpreted as to allow of the inflictiou of the 
heavi- est penalties of imprisonment and death on the “suspicion of 
attempted high ti’eason.” Confessions were again extorted from accused 
jjersons by false promises of future pardon ; young men were sentenced to 
twenty or thirty years’ imprisonment and loss of ci^il rights â€” some of 
them even to death â€” of whom it was literally true that (as Fritz Renter, 
who was condemned to thirty years’ imprisonment, says of himself) they 
had been guilty of nothing but hav- ing once been seen wearing a tricolor 
ribbon in the streets of a university town. The wearing of this symbol of 
rebellion was enough to give rise to the “suspi- cion ” which furnished 
sufficient grounds for the infliction of the heaviest penalties. It is absolutely 
incomprehensible that there should have been no one about the king to open 


his eyes to this abominable abuse of the criminal law. To the day of his 
death he regarded these unhappy young men as per- sons who had plotted 
to rob him of his people’s love, which in his eyes was rightly adjudged the 
worst of crimes. 


All prisoners who did not succeed in effecting their escape remained in 
custody, more or less strict according to the temper of the commandant of 
the fortress, until Frederick “William IV, shortly after his accession, 
published a general amnesty for political offences. Fritz Renter, whose 
liberation the Mecklenburg government had with difBculty obtained a short 
time before, had to wait four weeks before he was set at liberty through the 
personal inter- vention of the grand duke Frederick Paul. 


In all these melancholy incidents it was Frederick William Ill’s good for- 
tune that public indignation was not directed against him personally, but 
against his advisers. He himself remained the darling of his i^eople. The 
3rd of August, the anniversary of the day on which he first saw the light in 
1770, was kept as a holiday now no less than before, and with such warmth 
of feeling that it seemed a family festival to every one of his subjects. The 
streets of Berlin and many other towns were illuminated on “the king’s 
birth- day,” wealthy citizens feasted their poor neighbours, especially the 
invalid soldiers of the war of Liberation. Everyone was pleased to see the 
erect and ‘ngorous figure of the aged monarch as he took his daily drive in 
simple state through the streets of the capital. 


After the spring of 1840, marked symptoms of declining strength conveyed 
to all men’s minds the presage of the sovereign’s approaching end. When, 
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malady which was not at tirst tlioufht 


The full extent of the une.\amij)led pojuilarity of Frederick AVi 11 iaui llf 
w;is manifested when the news of liis approachiu};; end was liriiit<-d 


abroad. For thiee lonj; days, from early niorninj; till ni;;ht, the wide sjiace 
between the ])alace and the ai-setial oi)posile v as ciow tied by a silent 
lliront; of thou- sands upon thousands of men and women with anxious eyes 
all lixed niion i\w windows whei-e the kin); was wont to be seen. They were 
as cliildren await- ing in dismay the moment that was to deprive them of a 
father. 


One touching incident of tho.se days must not be JA»;us.sed over without 
men- tion. The entrances to the royal residence were ab.sohitely blocked by 
the dense throng, when a servant ap])eared at the foot of the stairca.se, and, 
being unable to get any farther, infi)rnie 


On June 7th, ISIO, the king passed away at the age of .seventy, sur- 
rounded l)y his children and his sons- and daughters-in-hiw. The emi)eror 
of Ru.ssia and his eon.>erty] the word of Frederick the Great li;is been ful- 
filled, and kings are henceforth only the lii-st .servants of the state.” 


CHAPTER IX FEEDEEICK WILLIAM IV 
[1840-1857 A.D.] 


The accession of Frederick William IV was an event of serious conse- 
quence. It was generally and rightly felt to mean more than an ordinary 
change of sovereign, but none could guess what it might bring forth. 


To his people the new monarch wr.s an unsolved riddle, a figure which en- 
ticed them to the boldest hopes and gave cause for grave apprehensions. No 
one doubted that he was a man of lofty soul, inspired by noble ideals, ani- 
mated by passionate enthusiasm for religion, science, and art ; that in 
tracta- bility and suppleness of mind, as in intellectual gifts, he was greatly 
superior to his father, and far more finely susceptible to great ideas ; that he 
cherished the ambition of taking a glorious place in the Hue of 
Hohenzollern kings by a vigorous constructive policy and the virtues 
befitting his great ofiice. 


On the other hand, whether he possessed sufficient firmness of character to 
tread unfalteringly a path on which he had once entered, whether the effer- 
vescent fancy and jovial temper of the prince might not stifle the ardour and 


conscientiousness that became the sovereign, whether his lively 
imagination, his extravagant notions of the royal office, and his romantic 
tastes had not clouded his clear vision of present necessities, were questions 
which only time could answer. One thing alone was certain : many changes 
were to come. Even if they had not been so imperatively called for by the 
condition of the whole body politic, as was in fact the case, even if the 
dilatory old age of a ruler by nature cautious, and the reverent 
consideration which public opinion had rendered to the late sovereign, had 
not retarded so many inevitable re- forms which must now necessarily 
occupy the forefront of affairs, the mere contrast between father and son 
would have brought about a significant revo- lution. The precision of a rigid 
sense of order yielded place to the capricious turns of a gifted temperament 
; prosaic and economical utilitarianism to an 
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idculism wunnoil by jKictiy iiiid tiiificd with |)liili),sopliy ; ii Rinii>lo and 
n-iiNoii- ablo piety to ii iVivid rt’lij;ioiisui’ss, mystic and niystcrylovinj; ; 
while tlic Â«â€~- served and nionosyllahie manner whieh covered p-nuine 
kindness nf lieurl was rephu-ed by a llow of conversation fiuseinatinj; in its 
careless easi-, and thr strict temper of a martinet by the susceptible ami 
cultured spirit of au artist. 


THE PERSONALITY OK KKKnKKICK ^VII.I.IAM IV 


The attractive ])ersonality of the soverei‘‘n w:us of the ntmost stM’vire in 
(he liist wft’ksof his reif ; Ills si)eech(‘S to the dcpniat ions to which he 
na\t/ andi cuce, the written communications he had several times occasion 
to make, dis- played the soaring tlijiht of his sentiments, and his skill in 
expressinj’\ them, in the splendid i)romise of dawn. Tlie words in which Iw 
inade known tlie contents of his father’s will evoked a burst of enthusiasm. 
The will cousisted 


Freuehick William IV 


of two documents: the one a retrospective survey of the reign of the 
decea əd, the other, which bore the superscription “An mrinen licbrn Fritz” (to my dear Fritz), 


exhorting him particularly, among other precejits, to lie on his guard against the prevailing lust of 


novelty ;is well as against qn exqggenited jtrefer- ence for the old ways. The king 
had thest/ writings communicated to the na- tion, saying that it was worthy 
to hear such words, and in this enactment ex- pressed himself with a 
warmth and cordiality which could not bnt charm. “No secretary would 
write so,” men s;iid, one to another, “no minist<'r would venture to adopt 
such a Style; thesc! vigorous and nobh‘ words were the out- pouring of the 
grief of a son and the jjride of a king." 


The Siime spirit in.sijired the monarch’s lii-st acts. Arndt, who had Ieen 
suspended siuee 1820, wius reinstalled in his professorship; Hoyen, 
wholiad 
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gone out of office with Humboldt aud Beyme iu 1819, once more received 
an aijijoiutmeiit to the i)rivy couucil, aud subsequently became minister of 
war; Jahn, the aged father of gymnastics, was allowed to leave his place of 
exile at Freiburg; the two brothers Grimm, the victims of the arbitrary 
measures at (i(‘)ttiiigen, were appointed to posts at Berlin; aud the 
appointment of other meu M’hose reputation stood high in scieuce and art 
followed by degrees â€” Tieck, Riickert, Schelling, Cornelius, Felix 
Mendelssohn. Some of these were by no means popular with the general 
public â€” to say nothing of such men as Stahl aud Hasseupflug. 


Wir imllen ilin nicht litiben. Den Ilcrru ra€za€z U.isx ,i i,d Flveh, Weil II 
ijliich till- Schaiir iler Raben Zum .UlIcnitKt ihn triifj â&€” 


(We will 111)1, liave him, tlic man of hatred and cursing, no, not though the 
whole crew of ravens should carry him to the eagle’s nest.) 


So the song went in the streets of Berlin, and by the king’s own confession 
he owed to these verses the first sorrowful day of his reign. For not even the 
eider men who shared his confidence were spared in them ; Alexander von 


Humboldt was the only one who found favour in the eyes of the populace, 
for the Bunsens, Radowitz, Thile, Rochow, and the rest were regarded as 
men 


full of medifeval notions, and their 
very piety was imijugned as dis- honest and worn only for show. 


However great the injustice thus done to individuals may have been, the 
public soon learned to form a correct judgment of the position and person 
of the king, though they fell into the pardon- able and even creditable error 
of trying to exonerate Frederick Wil- liam himself from the unlovely sides of 
his character and to lay the blame of them ni‘on his favour- ites. Every 
good thing was im- puted to him and to him alone, more esi/ecially the 
pardon of the 10th of August, which I’estored to life, among other political 
offen- ders, the unlucky students who had fallen victims to the commission 
of inquiry of 1834. The animated, cordial, and direct manner in which the 
king addressed his people at the ceremony of homage at Konigs- berg and 
Berlin was received with great jubilation, the hearts of his audience were 
irresistibly drawn to him, and filled with amazement and hope at this new 
and unprecedented line of action ; even those who could not hear were 
carried away by enthusiasm, for his very gestures were impressive and the 
spectator could not but imagine them accompanied by heartfelt and 


VoN Humboldt 

(1769-1859) 
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\i};oi’Ous s]H’oi’li. And yot ii] )iiii an aciifc obsorver tlic iliit’.sli(in wmilil 
(il>- Irnilo itself whi’thcr tliis cflt’ctivi’ inanntT of spoocli coulil In- 


iiiainlaintMI ; whether atl’airs of state did not demand a difl’erent tone. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


In any case such exoitiiif: and animating; eloquence, with all the hopes it 
aroused, could act lieneficially only if followed uj) by ad. And the act re- 
(\uired of Frederick William was the fnlfilnuMit of the promise of 1815 and 
ISIM â€” the iciant of a constitution to the whole stale. The kin;; was first 
.seri- ously confronted with this demand in the diet of Ki’ini\sber’ which 
lie had convoked to receive there tlie liomajje of the i)rovinces of Prussia 
and Poseu. On the motion of a Kt’)ni\sDertj nu’rchaiit nanu’d Hcinricli the 
Prussian estates resolved, by a majority of ninety votes apiin.st live, to 
submit to the kin’ the recjuest for a con.stitutiou. His answer, whiclj wa.s 
f;iven in writing on the !>tii of Se])tember, was kind and conciliatory in 
tone, lint contained nothiu}; that could be <'onst rued into a detinit*' 
])romise; for all that it maile a good impression and nourished the hopes 
that liad already been conceived. But a i)erfcct fury of enthusiasm was 
evokA«'d l)y the words which the king utt<>red next day. The estates had 
done homafje to him, the courtyai’d of the Schlos.s was jiacked with a 
throng of fifteen thous;ind souls, a solemn silence reigned oxer all. Then, 
rising siuldenly from his tliron(\ he adxanced to tin- edge of the jtlatform, 
rai.sed his right hand as if taking an oath, and swore before God and the 
well-beloved witue.s-se.s there i.s.sembled that he would be a ju.st judge, a 
faithful, watchful, and merciful prince, and a Christian king, as his father of 
ue\er-to-l)e-forgott<'n nuMUory had been. He i)rayed that (Jod would be- 
stow upon him the bles.sing of princes, m hereby the heai'ls of men are 
inclined to him whom he has ble.s.st'd, and would make of liim a man after 
liis own heart; he implored thA«! divine blessing ujxrn his beloved country. 
"Among us," lie exclaimed entliusia.stically, "(here is unity among the head 
and mem- bei-s, sovereign and people ; broadly .speaking, a glorious unity 
in the common striving of all estates for noble cnd.s, for the common weal, 
in sjicied loyalty and true honour. Thus may Cod Jii'eserve our native land 
of Prussia, (ier- many, and the whole world ; manifold and yet one, like that 
ju'ccious metal, which, made by the fusion of many, is but one and that 
jirecions G€” subject to no other rust thau that of Xlw. centuries which 
renders it fairer still I" 


There wa.s not a word of tlie con.stitution in all this, and yet men still 
Jiinned their faith lo it. The disa])i)ointment was all the gi-eaterwhen a 
royal c;uslle, the cities and provinces in the court yanf. Before the oath was 
administered the king, barelieaded in spit<' of tlie wind and rain, took uj) 


the word. As lie had already told the knights within doors that tliej/\ were to 
exjiec) from hiin no .so-called glorious reign with thunder of cannon and 
blare of trum])els, but. a simjile, jiaternal, true Oeinian and Christian rule, 
so he vowed to the jieoiije without that, so far as in him lay, he w(uil(l 
maintain jieace in his time. He sued for the love of his people, which he 
couhl not do withoul, for the j)ath of kings was lamentable and full of 

their ])eo])le did not heli)fnlly keep Jiace with lliem. By the sweetest, 
simplest sound in their mother tmigne, by an honest hunour 
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[1840-1842 A. D.] able “Ja !” (Yes) he prayed them to promise that they 
would loyally hold with hiiu through good aud evil days, and with uplifted 
right hand he repeat- eda€” as God was his lielp â€” his vow of 
Konigsberg. “It is for you to consum- mate this solemn act, ” he said, ” aud 
may the rain of God fructifyingly descend upon this hour ! ” 


The deeper the impression which the king made by his presence aud man- 
ner, the greater waxed the dissatisfaction that on the great question of the 
hour he was so completely out of accord with public opinion, which held 
tena- ciously to its demand for a constitution G€” and a constitution, 
moreover, after the French model. Frederick William, as it happened, was 
by no means averse to a further development of the system of provincial 
estates ; on the contrary, in 1842, he summoned deputies from them to 
Berlin to consult them in the capacity of combined committees (Vermiigte 
Ausschiisse) upon laws which were to obtain throughout the whole 
monarchy. Nor did the matter rest there, for he was constantly turning over 
in his mind the scheme of a united diet { Vereinigter Landtag). But, on the 
one hand, he was incapable of arriving at any steadfast resolution, 
exhausted himself in disputes with the ad- verse elements about him, among 
which the influence of his brothers must be reckoned, and frittered away his 
interest on subordinate and sometimes ridicu- lous questions G€” such as 
the place of assembly, the division of the diet into ciu-i 


The Press and Frederick William IV 


It was therefore more excusable if there gradually grew up a doubt whether 
the king were absolutely serious in his scheme for the estates, or whether 
his interest iu the subject were not really feigned. Still more excusable was 
the view that pressure must be brought to bear upon him, and that, possibly 
by means of the press, sufficient influence might be exerted over a man so 
sensi- tive aud excitable, to thrust him into the sphere of liberal ideas. Two 
pam- phlets in particular were intended to have this effect upon him, and 
they pro- duced a profound impression on the educated public, though not 
upon the sovereign. The author of one, entitled Woher und Wohinf 
(TF/iewce and Wliither f) was the venerable Oberprasident von Schon ; the 
author of the other. Four Questions : Ansivered by an Fast Prussian, was a 
Jewish physician from Konigsberg, Johann Jakoby by name. Besides being 
circulated far and wide, discussed, aud treated of in the newspapers, they 
evoked rejoindei-s and cor- roborations, aud Jakoby’s pamphlet in 
particular proved a veritable arsenal to the constitutional opposition in 
years immediately following. 


The longer this went on the more convinced must the king and his minis- 
ters have become of the need of creating a powerfid weapon on their own 
side by means of the press ; but they stopped short of carrying the 
conviction into effect. In August of 1834 a Deutsche Zeifnng was projected, 
to be managed by Dahlmann and to champion the cause of the government 
in grand style; but at the last moment the dread of Dahlmann ‘s iron 
independence of spirit overcame them, aud they refused to give him 
unrestricted freedom from cen- 
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soi-ship. Tlio blunder w:us all tho more foolish since they were well aware 
that it was inipossilile to f^a;^ tiie press to the s;inie extA« ‘nt as before, and 
tliat. by the relaxation of the eeiisoi’ship introduced in ISIli they inci- 
e:isA«‘d the viru- lence of the oi)i>osition, without piovidinjj; any suflicient 
counterl)alancinK force. Their adversiuies had no lack of sul)Jects for 
attack, even if the i)ei-son of the king offered vulnerable pointvS enough, 
which were beyond the reach of the Prussian police. It was not enough tliat 


[4(M B.C] 


had supported Antigonus were proscribed, forty-five of the principal of 
them were slain ; all their property was confiscated, and seized by the king ; 
all the gold, silver, and valuables found in Jerusalem were taken for his use 
; and thus, with the exception of a small part of the people, the land was 
treated like a conquered country. Influenced by this jealousy of the 
Asmonpeans, Herod found an obscure priest of Babylon, who was 
descended from the ancient high priests of Israel. Him he raised to the high 
-priesthood, although his wife’s brother was of age, and heir to the office. 
He also cut off the whole sanhedrim, except Sameas and PoUio. 


The superseding of Aristobulus in the high-priesthood created an element of 
discord and misery in the family of Herod, which ultimately destroyed his 
peace. Herod’s intimacy with Antony introduced his family to the infamous 
Cleopatra. Alexandra, the mother of Mariamne and Aristobulus, by her 
influence with this queen, and her intercession with Antony, induced Herod 
to cancel his appointment. Ananelus was set aside, and Aristobulus 
inducted into the high-priesthood. But this young man was received with 
such marks of favour and affection by the people, whilst officiat-ing at the 
ensuing feast of tabernacles, that all the jealous enmity of Herod was again 
blown into a flame, and the heartless king soon after caused the young 
priest to be drowned whilst bathing. Cleojjatra, informed of this crime, used 
her utmost influence with Antony to have Herod slain. Besides the 
gratification of vanity and revenge (for she had attempted in vain to seduce 
Herod), she greatly desired the possession of Judea ; but as Antony was 
equally in want of money to sustain him in his contest with Octavius, Herod 
supplied him, and continued to reign. 


After the fall of Antony, Herod waited upon Octavius, and by his frank and 
candid deportment secured the friendship of the sole governor of the great 
Roman Empire. Prior to this time, Herod had lured the aged Hyrcanus from 
his captivity in Parthia, and, after placing him in close srirveil-lance for 
several j/ears, had him beheaded. The future course of Herod was violent, 
misei-able, and vile. He laboured, on the one hand, to make his kingdom 
great, and his country magnificent ; but his means of effecting this were 


Heinrieh Heine should launch forth with genuine delight into biting and 
sc(nnful s;itire upon this â€” 


Milteldiiitr. Das wedtT FUisih luicli Fisch ist, Und von dill Kxtniiun imsere 
Zeit Eiu narrischfS Guuiisth ist â€” 


[This hybrid thing, whicli is neither Qesb nor fish, but a foolish mixture of 
the extremes of our time] â€” 


or, looking back upon the promises of 1815 and 1820, should mockingly ex- 
claim 


Ja, KOnigsworte, das sind Schatze Wie tief im Rhein der Niblungshort â€” 


[The words of kings! they are treasures indeed! Such is the Nibelung 
treasure at the bottom of the Rhine] â€” 


even the king’s childlessness, the taste for drink which was attributed to 
him, and similar matters were treated with the grossest freedom. 


The literary world of Prussia w;i.s of course obliged to refrain from such 
personalities, but it did not fail to aim many more or less covert hits at the 
“romanticist.”” And what could not De said in Berlin wits s;iid abroad; 
Swiss publishers printed and published whatever would not ])ass the 
Prussian cen- sorship; and they were sure of a ready sale. Even in Germany 
moie than four hundred journals catered for the requirements of the reatling 
public; some scientific papersad€” more especially the HalUschc 
Jahrhiichcr of Huge and Echtermeyer G€” set the fiushion of lilx-ral 
politics; they waxed wroth over Schelling’s philosophy and struck at the 
royal patron through the protgi-; they issued a manifesto against 
romanticism, and in romanticism bianded the policy of Prussia. The 
Jolitical lyiists exercised a great ascendency over public opinion, llerwegh 
first of all, with his daring method and eloijuent language, and next to him 
Hoffmann vou Fallersleben, Kobert Prutz, Din- gelstedt, and Freiligrath. 


For a long while the attitude they took up was by no means hostile to the 
king, and they s;uig to him many words of encouragement and incitement. 
But one after another grew weary of fruitless sjieecii, and it was not long 


be- fore Herwegh turned against him. I>u kihtntrxt driner Zrit die lianiicr 
trof/eii, und trdgd ihr nur die HcMcppc mich ! ” [“Thou mightest bear the 
baiuier of thy age,” he cried to the king in his disiippointment, “and art 
content to be its train bearer! “] HoiTmann, Prutz, and others followed his 
exam])le, some of them wounded by personal affronts; and even Freiligrath 
recant<'d the state- ment which had once moved Herwegh to anger, " Dpi- 
lYirliUr strld auf elner hohern Wditc alu die Ziniw der Pniiri" [The jioet 
stands ujion a loftier watch- tower than the battlement of a jiarty], and 
allowed his laurel wreatii to be woven by the party whir'h diil indeed 
represent an overwhelming majority of the educated classes of the country. 
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[1842-1844 A.D.] 
ECCLESIASTICAL ENTANGLEMENTS 


A very large number of points obnoxious to attack were presented by ec- 
clesiastical affairs, over whicli a siiij;ularly unlucky star was certainly in 
the ascendant, whether the kinj; managed them himself or left them to his 
favour- ites, or to Eichhorn, the minister of public worship (Ciiltus- 
miimter). Two of the king’s enterprises, in particular, were a godsend to 
mockers, though by no means devoid of serious meaning â€” ^the bishopric 
of Jerusalem and the com- I)letion of Cologne cathedral. The idea of 
founding an ciiiscoiial see at Jeru- salem in (conjunction with England was 
suggested by the oriental crisis of 1840. If it inspired such a fantastic 
visionary as that enthusiastic Phil-Hellene Ey- uard with the desiie that 
King Ludwig of Bavaria in concert with other Chris- tian rulers should 
command the Porte to deliver up the Holy Sepulchre on pain of a fresh 
crusade, and if Ludwig undertook to press this desire upon his well-beloved 
brother-iu-law, whose soul he knew to be open to all great and noble ideas, 
we must allow that it was a sign of good sense in the latter that he curtailed 
the extravagant project as he did. 


The desire that Protestantism, no less than Roman Catholicism and the 
Greek church, should be represented in the holy places by a dignitary of 
high rank, could not but appeal to a devout Christian, and the fact that the 
king endeavoured to associate the Anglican church with his project is 
explained not only by his own predilections and those of his confidential 
adviser, Bun- sen, but by the very reasonable consideration that without the 
assistance of England he would find his object hard to attain. 


There was no question, however, that the whole scheme would appear sin- 
gular and visionary in the eyes of his sceptical contemporaries. The same 
was the case, with a difference, in the matter of the completion of the 
cathedral. Regarded as a purely artistic work it could hardly have failed to 
command the approval of the nation ; what displeased them was the fact 
that the king looked upon it as an act of piety, and intended it as a symbol of 
the harmony of all confessions and the unbiassed good-will of the sovereign 
towards the Roman Catholic chiu-ch. The ceremony of laying the 


foundation stone, which took place on the 4th of September, 1842, 
nevertheless assumed something of the character of a national festival. In 
glowing language the monarch hailed the doors of which he laid the 
foundation as doorways of a new and better time, through which 
dishonourable endeavours to undermine the concord of Ger- man princes 
and peoples and to disturb the peace of religious confessions might never 
pass. “Through ages of peace among men, rich in the peace of God,” he 
cried, “may the cathedral of Cologne tower above this city and above 
Germany to the end of time.” At the banquet one of the German sov- 
ereigns who were about him on that occasion, the king of Wiirtemberg, 
called for a cheer for the great common fatherland of them all, and 
Archduke John of Austria foisted upon popular parlance the toast, “No 
Austria, no Prussia! A great united Germany, firm-set as her own 
mountains! ” 


The nation, no les‘ than the king, flattered itself with pleasing dreams when 
it talked of peace among the religious confessions. The various sects could 
not keep the peace among their own members, to say nothing of keeping it 
with one another ; in the Roman Catholic as in the Protestant camp ten- 
dencies pertinacious and irreconcilable were gathering force and gaining 
ascendency ; and in the coming years quarrels were to run higher over 
religion than over politics. 


In the Roman Catholic church the signal for combat was given by Arnoldi, 
the new bishop of Treves. In the August of 1844 he ordained that the seam- 
less coat of Christ, which was one of the treasures of his cathedral, should 
be 


Ki;i:iti;i;i(K wii.i.ia.m i' -iir 
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Ik’ljiium aiul France, llicrc at once licf^an a nmnstcr i(ilGriniaj, ‘e to 
‘rre\cs, swelling; to \aslcr dimensions still when l“ieiliau von 1 
)JrostA«’”'is<'herin),'. a nieco of the arciibishop's, who had Jionl^ thithei- on 
crntches to atiore tlie holy coat, came back witin>nt them. More than a 
million ijil}irims ])oured into the ancient city on tli(> Moselle within a jx- 


riod of six weeks, and sonu‘ of them, at liA»ast, maintained that they 
likewise had lound healinj,’ for physical ailnicut& 


CIIKISTIAN f.VTHOLIC CONCKKr.ATIONH 


The lond rejoicings of the clcric\ils over these minu-lesof divine gnu-e nat- 
urally gave rise to contradictions from (he enlightened. The fable of the 
seandess coat wius exposed in all its absni-dity by Protestant scholai-s; 
they demons! I’atcil that thei-e were twenty six’cimeiis or more of this 
miracnhius garnu’nt ; they lashed the snpei-st it ion \hieh made s])ortwith 
it. ContiiKlic- lion even arose from the bosom of the Ivomish church. A 
Catholic jiriest Jo- hannes Rouge by name â€” saspeuded, it is true, and 
enjoying by no means the best of reputation.s G€” declaimed fervidly 
against the idolatry at Treves in an O])en letter addies.sed to Hishoj) 
Arnoldi, the Tet/el of the nineteenth century. Driven to extremities by tlu! 
excommunication Jirononnced uimii him by tin; prince-Dishoi> of Jireslan, 
he began to agitate in a series of ])ami)hlets the re- form of the church and 
a CJerman-C’atholic national ehuich. The loud ap- I)lause with which he 
was greet 


Following the ])recedent set by C/erski, Kongo fonnded a” Christian 
Catho- lic” {Cliri.st- h’alli(ili.scli) (4)ngiegation at Hreslau at. the 
beginning of March, 18-1.’), and within a few weeks the sjune thing w;us 
done in about twenty north German towns. At a council held at Leipsic 
about Ka.ster deputies appeared from fifteen diftVrent places. Kongo 
undertook great progresses through the whole of Germany, and increased 
the nundxM- of his adherents, especially in the south; men wliose ojiinion 
carried weight like Duller and Ciervinus ral- lie 


Prince John, afterwards king of Saxony, who in spite of his great l<';irning 
and arti.stic accomplishments had the reputation of being narrow-minded in 
religious matters, was r<'gai'ded :us the .soul of th(4 Ju-ohil>ition issued in 
July of that year. On the 12th of August h(^ came to Ix’ipsic to review the 
militia (Biirf/encphr). He was everywhere pursued by the liveliest dennm- 
strations in favour of the German-Catholics, hurrahs for Konge alternat<'d 
with the cry of "Down with tlie .Jesuits! " In the evening the i)riiu'e seemed 
to De in actual pei-sonal danger from the crowds in front of his residence, 
the 
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stones thrown at the windows, and the pressure of the throng against the 
doors ; the soldiers thei’efore appeared on the scene and made use of their 
weapons. More violent scenes were prevented only by the speedy flight of 
the prince, the withdrawal of the troops from the town, and, above all, by 
the moderation displayed by Robeit Blum, who practically held the mob in 
his hand ; then the ijrestige of the government was gradually re-established. 


But internal dissensions were a far more serious danger to the German- 
Catholic cause than the enmity of the Saxon government and like-minded 
pei’sons in authority. “While Czerski’s followers refrained from any great 
divergence from Roman Catholic dogma, and so fully secured the approval 
of orthodox Protestants, mainly by their acceptance of the divinity of Christ, 
that they were in many cases allowed to hold their services in Protestant 
churches, the followers of Rouge took up the standpoint of modern 
theological criticism, rejected the Apostles’ Creed as the freethinking party 
among Protestants had done, and thereby drew upon themselves the same 
persecution. 


The new sect maintained its outward unity with difiiculty in its synods and 
councils, and more than once had to smooth over or hush up quarrels that 
could not be kept from public knowledge. Moreover, before long it became 
evident that this new religious community was animated by no genuine 
relig- ious force, but that, on the contrary, it was to a great extent 
maintained by political malcontents who used it to cloak democratic and 
socialistic aspira- tions. When the events of the year 1848 made such a 
cloak superfluous, many of the leaders api‘eared in their true colours, and 
German Cathoticism (DeutsenMtheteismus} instead of profiting by tte 
gan gradually to decline. It reached its zenith at 
the end of 1846, when its adherents numbered about sixty thousand, half of 
whom were in Silesia, and one bundled and lil’ty-oue congregations sent 
representatives to the council of Berlin held at Whitsuntide, 1847. During 
the next few years, though it may have increased numerically by extending 


its sphere into Austria and Bavaria, it completely lost its distinctive 
character, and confessed the fact by attempt- ing to amalgamate with the 
free Protestant congregations at the councils of Leipsic and Kothen, in 
1850, thereby undermining still more its own vitality and that of its 
confederates. 


HISTORICAL CEITICISM OF CHRISTIANITY 


Nevertheless German-Catholicism and the free congregations were analo- 
gous phenomena, inasmuch as both were impelled by the spirit of the age to 
secede from their mother church, and the strength of both lay in negation 
rather than in creation. In the preceding generation Protestantism had 
passed through a great crisis. The older rationalism, which had 
endeavoured to arrive at a rational comprehension of the Biblical 
narratives of Old and New Testament alike, and to interpret them with 
prosaic baldness in a sense accordant with the enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century, had spent its force. It was so absolutely devoid of 
religious vitality, and at the same time offered so many weak points to 
dispassionate critical reasoning, that its adhe- rents split up continually 
into smaller parties ; on the one hand the devout acceptance of divine 
mysteries, even when they consisted of miracles or in- comprehensible 
dogmas, regained its lost ascendency ; while on the other the historical 
criticism of the younger generation began to treat the Bible like any other 
book and to try to extricate the historical facts of Christianity from the 
extraneous matter in which the first centm-ies had embedded them, a task 
which called for years upon years of laborious study. But from the very fact 
that study of this sort was no child’s-play, that it could not all at once 
produce definite results, because, amongst the many pros and cons, 
criticism itself was 
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frequently coiitnulictory ami mij;al my, it liad no power to ;it I rail t lie 


crowd, wbieli had In-eii open fnouj;li Xo the iiiliiuiicc of ralioiialisiu. Hut 
ratioiuili.sni found itsclt” abandoned in |” a\er. 


It is true that anioufi those who held fast to the supcinatural doj/mas of 
Christianity there were men who combined with them the spirit 


The king, although liunsen, one of the modeiate l)arty, was among his 
intimate fii<'nds, was ])ersonally too much inclined to the iigidl\ ortliodox 
view to concede the right of free iuijuiry within the I'rotestant church. JIc 
was not blind to the necessity of remodelling the con.stitution of tliat body, 
and would gladly liave witnes.sed a transformation which should intrust its 
management to more competent liands than thos<' of the sovereign; but 
until this came to pass he did not feel justified in jiermitting any derogation 
from the binding character of the old religious formulie by the exerci.se of 
such tol- eration as Ids father had extended to more liberal opinions, and 
therefore drew the rein tight. 


Eichhorn’s Measures 


The fanatical adherents of orthodoxy baited their opponents to the lest of 
their ability G€” Profe.s.sor Hengstenberg lieiug much to the fore with his 
Evange- lische Kirehenzeitung [Protestant Chureh Times], and Eichhoru, 
mini.ster of edu- cation and i)ublic worshij), in earlier days a friend and 
di.sciple of Schleier- macher’s, promoted the interests of the party, 
unembarrassed by his own past, and zealously favoured pietism and 
outward conformity to the church â€” acting in this matter in harmony with 
the king’s personal sentiments. It was not enough that the theological 
professorshijjs at the universities should be occu- pied more and more 
exclusively by adherents of the new school of orthodoxy; their very method 
of teaching was to be altered; scholastic instruction and regular 
examination were to be sub-stituted for open lectures, and the (.ierman 
institution of rrivatdoeenten [t<>acheis who hold no professorshij)] thus 
under- mined. By this measure tli(^ minist<'r incui-red boundless 
uMpoi>ularity, which was all the more furious and the more certain to 
culminate in the chai’ge of hypocrisy, because he was the last man fiom 
whom anything of the kind w;is expected, and his appointment had been 
hailed with Joy by the liberals. In a little while everyone was against him; 
even his fi-iends aecu.sed him of dis- simulation, while the so-called “pious 
arty” did not considei- him ti-iistwor- thy, holding that, though he 
promoted the well-being of the church, he did so out of “weaknes.s.” His 


])lans for reforming the constitution of the church were a perpetual 
stumbling-block to them, and yet they did not go far enough to satisfy the 
liberals. 


None the less what he did was by no means deserving of reprobation. He 
began by iu.stituting synods in the various pro\inces and circles, consisting 
of clerical and lay members, and in IStti he convened a general .synod, in 
which, as was to be expected, the moderatA«‘s had the advantage. It 
repudi- ated the binding authority of the ancient .symbols by a large 
majority (forty- eight to fourteen), and drew up a confession of faith 
involving no dogmatic deliuitiou. 
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This, however, was its undoing as far as the king and his minister were 
concerued ; its decrees were not ratified nor was a new synod convoked. 


Frederick William was of the opinion that he who either could or would not 
reconcile the binding authority of the symbols with his conscience was 
bound to secede from the national church, and as such secession had not 
hith- erto been sanctioned by law he made it possible by the so-called ” 
Toleranz- Edict” [Edict of Toleration], which merely required a declaration 
before a magistrate. As matters stood, he certainly rendered a service, 
though a bad one, to the freethinkers. They were now at liberty to form 
religious societies of their own whenever they chose to resign their rights in 
the great national church. If they had unanimously availed themselves of 
this oppoitunity, the national church would have suffered most in the long 
run ; for it would have shrunk more and more into a rigid sect within which 
there would year by year have been less room for any form of belief except 
the literal acceptance of doctrine. 


This was not what actually happened ; the future of the church was not 
imperilled, for the gieat majority of the clergy resolved to hold by their just 
rights and not to secede voluntarily. None but those who were forcibly eject- 


ed by the ecclesiastical authorities availed themselves of the edict of 
toleration, after having, in some cases, previously gathered their adherents 
into congre- gations, which, however, were not as yet recognised by the law. 
Rupp was the first to do so, at Konigsberg in January, 1846 ; a few months 
later his ex- ample was followed at Halle by Wislicenus, and at the end of 
1847 at Mag- deburg by Uhlich, whose congregation numbered five 
thousand. Liberal opin- ions were strongly represented among the clergy of 
Saxony, and that province took the lead in the movement in all things. 
Uhlich, Wislicenus, and others had held assemblies of preachers and 
laymen, more especially at Kothen, since 1841, and had provided 
themselves with a widely circulated organ in the Pa- pers for Protestant 
Friends (or Friends of Light, as they were afterwards called). Even in these 
circles there were great divergencies of opinion ; foi’ many of the free 
congregations, such as those of Marburg and Halle, were prepared to give 
up even the name of Christian, while the Magdeburgers in their Docu- ment 
of Foundation expressly declared â€” “We remain what we are and have 
been, evangelical Christians; and we are prepared to rejoin the established 
church of our country when it returns to the liberty of the Gospel. ” 


But with them, as with the German-Catholics, the old experience was re- 
peated ; in course of time the moje advanced and negative elements grew 
stronger and vStronger, and completely undermined the atti-active force 
and power of development in the free congregations. In the years of 
revolution, being then about forty in number, these congregations meddled 
in political affairs and were consequently treated as political associations 
and dissolved in the period of reaction. The revivals in subsequent years are 
wholly insig- nificant. 


German-Catholicism and the free congregations bear striking testimony to 
the endeavours of public opinion in the forties to employ itself in religious 
matters, since it was excluded from the domain of politics. But there is no 
lack of other tokens to demonstrate the same thing. The struggle against the 
Prussian union was zealously taken up by the strict Lutheran party, some of 
them seceded from the national church and gathered together at Breslau to 
form, in 1841, a separate congregation, unrecognised by the state. Others 
remained in the union and strove to destroy it from within. 


most atrocious : while, on the other hand, his conduct to his family was 
suspicious and cruel. 


In his public life he consolidated his power, and raised Judea to a state of 
wealth and prosperity which it had not before attained for centuries. Having 
by the most sanguinary means cut off the hist of the Asmona3ans, he built a 
theatre in Jerusalem, and a spacious amphitheatre in the suburbs. All kinds 
of heathenish games were introduced. Musicians, players, courses, 
gladiators, and wild beasts, were exhibited in the holy city. And it is a 
circumstance worthy of observation, that there j’ct existed sufiicient zeal for 
the Divine Law to render all these exceedingly disgusting to a great body of 
the Jewish people. About this time Herod also rebuilt several important 
fortresses, and restored Samaria, which had long lain in ruins. He also 
adomed Jerusalem with a stately palace for himself, which was built of the 
most costly materials, and of exquisite workmanship. 


Yet all these things were performed in a manner and style so foreign to the 
peculiar genius of the Jewish mind, that, proud as they were of their 
country, they were by these means more and more alienated from the king. 
He saw this, and laboured to stem the torrent of public feeling. At one time 
he wished to inti’oduce an oath of allegiance ; but it was so strenuously 
opposed by the most eminent Jewish doctors, that he was compelled to lay 
it aside. He then remitted a part of the taxes, professedly on account of 
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several national calamities which had recently fallen upon the country, but 
really to bid for popular favour : this also was vain. One other course was 
open to him ; and he pursued it. The temple, as then existing, was unworthy 
of the nation and of the improved state of Jerusalem : he proposed to 
rebuild it ; but so distrustful were the people of his promise and of his 
religion, that they would not have the old one removed until they saw the 
materials collected for the new building. After two years of preparation, the 
old edifice was taken down in parts, as the new one was raised. The holy 


A more pleasing event was the founding of the “Gustav- Adolf -Vereiu,” 
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ciulcavonifd to support Protestantism by bnildinfj schools and clinrchcs 
wherever it \v;us endanpjered by the neifhbonrhoiid of Roman 
Catholicisni. 


It orifjjinated fioin small hcicinninj;s in the kin‘rdoni of Saxony, anil after 
18-12 si)read into Protestant non I’rnssian (iermany; in ISItit amalf\amalcd 
with itself the separ.itA«’ association which the king had wished to found 
for Prussia only ; and in IStS penetrated into IJavaria, where Kin}; Ludwi}; 
ha 


In 1S4G the exclusion of Prediger Rupp, who had been sent to the genenil 
assembly as a deputy from Kiiuigsberg in spite of his suspension, threatened 
to impair the peaceful co-operation of the various schools of thought, lut 
had no permanent ill elTect. Even the Protestant governments were 
ambitious of displaying their acti\ity in the department of the church, and in 
1S4(> insti- tuted the Protestant church conference, an assembly of 
plenij)otentiaries which met e\ery two ye;u’s to prepare or pass common 
ordinances for all tlie luitioiial chm-ches of Germany, but brought forth no 
results of any impor- tauce. 


THE rEOJKCT OF A NATION’AL ASSEMBLY 


All these things, however, could not expunge from the orders of the day the 
real problem which that decade had to solve, the (piestiou, to wit, whether 
the Pruasian constitution of estates should be reduced to a form more 
snital)le to the requirements of the times or not. There was no doubt that the 
king himself was resolved in the main to answer this (luestion in the 
aflirinalive, but it was no less certain that the form which he had in mind 
did not answer to the demands of the Minerals. What tlu’y wished for was a 
re]>resentative constitution, a pai’lianient selected by the fi’ce choice of 
the jicoitlc; the king could not shake himself fiee of his fancy for class 


icpresentation, and there- fore wished for a national assembly consisting, 
like the provincial diets, of representatives of the gentry, commonalty, and 
peasantry. 


If he were to grant such a constitution the ine\itable result would be a 
conflict between himself and tlie diet, a i)i’os])ect sullicieiitly deiilorable 
for membersof the government and court to make them hostile to any 
innovation; for they knew the king’s character well enough to b(^ aware 
that he lacketl the balance and tenacity required to cany sudi a conflict to a 
successful issue. The leader of the opposition was no less a man than his 
brother aTid heir- apparent the pi’ince of Prussia, who, thixigh he did not 
disguise his conviction that Prussia, like other nations, must ent<'r on the 
path of constitutional gov- ernment, thought the king so little fitted to take 
the first step therein that he implored him to leave it to himself, the prince, 
or to his son, and threatened to enter a solemn protest when his 
expostulations proved of no avail. 


The year 1844 witnessed the most animated discussions on this ]>oint. The 
king had made Bunsen, Radowitz, Canitz G€” the ainba.ssadoi- to Vienna 
a€” and others submit to him schemes and opinions on the sulijcct of a 
constitution; he declared that he felt himself hound by his father’s 
])romises, that iiis lu-oth- er’s opijosition wounded liim to the heart, but 
could not have the .slightest effect upon his judgment ; he had already 
confidentially communicated liis intentions to the courts of Vienna and St. 
Petersburg, and yet he was once again unnerved by the geneial ojiijosition, 
and postjioned the cpK’stion. Fresh negotiations, interrupted at tiuu’s, and 
then taken up with renewed vigour, ultimately led to a kind of compromise; 
the prince withdrew his opposition, and in return the king took his wishe.s 
iuto cousideratiou ou .some of the chief points at issue. 
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The Patent of Fehnuiry, 184.7 


The necessity for raising a great loan for the promotion of railway 
construc- tion was mainly instrumental in breaking down the opposition of 


the king’s opponents. By the edict of Frederick William ITI, 1820, this could 
be done only on the security of the estates of the kingdom. The united 
committees of the provincial diets could not possibly be regarded in that 
light, and would probably have refused to take any such responsibility upon 
themselves. Con- sequently, to everybody’s surprise on the 3rd of February, 
1847, a royal patent appeared, convoking the United Diet of the Kingdom to 
meet at Ber- lin on the 11th of April. This, as its name proves, was not a new 
creation, but merely a combination of the provincial diets. All the members 
were to sit in one chamber when taxation and loans were under 
consideration ; in delibera- tions on other matters they were to be divided 
into two curiw (an innovation for which the prince of Prussia was 
responsible), one of which, the Hen-en- curia, was to consist of princes of 
the blood-royal, noblemen, and certain other classes; the second, the 
Dreistcmdecurie (Trois-‘tats), of representatives of the knighthood, 
municipalities, and peasantry. In legislative affairs the united diet had only 
a consultative voice, in domestic policy it had the right of peti- tion. Its 
meetings were to be determined by circumstances, and to take place only 
when called for by fresh loans or increased taxation. The united com- 
mittees, on the contrary, were to meet regularly every four years, and a spe- 
cial commission was to be convoked annually to deal with the debt. 


Such were the pledges given by the patent of February 3rd. They marked an 
advance upon previous conditions, but lagged sorely behind the needs of the 
time. Apart from the strong disfavour with which the composition of the diet 
and many separate provisions were received, public opinion felt justified in 
requiring regularly recurring sessions and the right of deliberation, instead 
of the bare right of consultation. The publication of the patent was therefore 
the signal for a public debate upon the worth of the royal concessions, 
which was brought to a head by Heinrich Simon in his Annehvien oder 
Ablehnen f [Acceptance or Bejectlonf] Although this “bad” book with its ” 
malignant ” preface was seized by order of the king and a prosecution 
instituted against its author, it produced the effect intended and was 
supported by a whole literature of similar pamphlets (by Gervinus, Biilow- 
Cummerow, Jacoby, amongst others). Amongst liberal members of the 
estates the question was vehemently discussed in word and wi’iting ; there 
was no lack of adherents to Simon’s opinion that the concessions ought to 


be declined; and the opening of the diet was looked for with the utmost 
excitement. 


After a solemn religious service, the king opened it on April llth with the 
first speech from the throne ever made by a king of Prussia. He spoke 
extempore, according to his usual custom, Minister von Thile behind him 
with notes of his speech, and he spoke for more than half an hour. There 
was no lack of high-flown passages, but the impression they made was not 
that of 1840 and 1842, and his hearers listened not for good things only, but 
also for evil. The estates were convoked â€” so the king declared â€” not to 
champion the opin- ions of the age or of the schools, but to maintain the 
rights of their constit- uents; his own independent judgment, not the will of 
majorities, should be his rule of conduct ; he would never change his 
relation to his people for that of a constitutional sovereign ; never should a 
written paper be interposed as a providence, so to speak, between the 
Almighty and this country. He referred to that happy country whose 
constitution had been the work of centuries and of a hereditary wisdom 
withoiat parallel, as a shining example ; and, after a violent attack upon the 
spirit of destruction and unbelief which dominated a 
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portion of tlip press, lie rose from his throne, smd, standing erect, he made 
the passionate affirmation: “As for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord! ” 

The Vnitcd Dirt in Pnu’Hiiu (1S47 A. I).) 


The whole tenor of the speech from the throne practically cut ‘ itV all lini)e 


deputtesesix4 cially among those from Prussia and the Rhine, were 
inclined to take their departure instantly ius a ])rotest, but this 
un|)arliamentary ebullition of annoy- ance and imnrature political feeling 


was fortunately prevented. Nmnerous private meetings took place the same 
day in the houses of prominent members, and it was i-esolved to reply to the 
speech from the throne by an adilress. 


Count Sehwerin undertook to request permission to move an address: they 
desired, h<^ said, besides expressing their thanks for the step the king had 
taken, respectfully to exjjlain their objections to certain points in the i)atent 
of February 3rd. Although this patent did not grant the estates the privilege 
of moving an address, the [AindUtgnmnrxrhaU [Marshal of the diet]. 
Prince von Solms-Lich, acceded to the re(juest ; the motion was a(loi(1<'(I 
and a commission appointed, which (le])ute(l Heckeralh 10 draw nj) the 
address. 


.\ two days” consultation led to the iirst |>rilliant- delnitt;, in which, beside 
Beckerath, Hansemann, Camphansen, and Mevissen from the Rhine 
province, Vinckefrom Westphalia, and Auerswald and Saucken from e:ust 
Prussia, took a prominent part. They insisted again and again that 
everything dejM’nded upon their acquiring a juridical basis, that they could 
no longer live upon favour and confidence, and that the assembly had an 
inalienable light to all the privileges which Frederick William III had 
jjromised to the estates in future. They were opposed by Bodelschwingh, the 
minister, who maintained that the juridical ba,sis of the a.s.sembly w:us the 
patent of February .Srd and that alone, denied that the convocation had 
anything to do with the late king’s promises, and moved as an amendment 
the addi-ess of his former colleague, Count Arnim-Boitzenbnrg, which 
sim]>ly struck out all the jNomises which Beckerath had enumerated in his 
address. Ultimately a kind of compromise was arrived at, Beckerath’s list 
being abandoned, on the motion of Alfred von Auerswald, and replaced by a 
proviso maintaining all privileges up to that time acquired. 


In this form the addrevSS secured a majority of four hundred and eighty- 
four against one hundred and seven, even the princes of the blood-royal 
vot- ing in its favour, with the single exception of the heir-ai>pareut. 


The king’s reply was moderate in tone; he hehl to the patent as the only 
juridical basis of their privileges, but promis(>d further improvements in 
the constitution and another session of the diet within the next four years. In 


other respects likewise the opposition gained many desii’able concessions, 
such as the promise of freedom of the press. 


The government was obviously in a vei’y difficult position ; it was not clear 
as to its own standpoint and w;us frequently convicted of self-contradiction 
in debate. On its two mo.st important proposals it was completely defeated. 
In the first place it asked that the diet should warrant the interest of about 
one hundred million thalers for a Iii’iitoilxnik [ient-i)ank], which was to 
advance money to peasants who still owed their landloids the money for 
theii- redemp- tion for forced labour and other burdens. The project 
deserved every en- couragement, especially from the liberal point of view. 
But unfortunately the ministers declared that they did not seek the 
permission, but oidy the ad- 
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[1847-1848 A.D.] vice of the tliet, as a warrant for interest was not a loan, 
and it w;us only to tli(! laltt’r that their assent was required. Tlie 
consequence was that the diet not only rejected this proposal by an immense 
majority, but refused to vole the thiity millions needed for railway 
construction; for, as Georf^ von Yineke exi)laine(I, as lonj; as the rights of 
the assembly were called in question, it could iiroteet them only by 
exercising them and refusing every demand for uu)ney. The more protraeti- 
d the debates were, the bitterer they became. The diet passed more and 
more Ix’yond the control of the government, and still neither ‘t nor thv king 
had any tht)Uglit of yielding. All the talents were un- doubtedly in the ranks 
of the ()J)i)osition ; there was hardly an orator of any distinction on the 
nuuisteiual side except Arnim-Boitzeuburg, and the attitude of the ministers 
themselves was awkward and unconciliatory. The opposition itself could 
take up no strong position, could not be really sure of itself; it remained in 
the diet because it had political insight enough to know that it ought not to 
abandon its post; and yet it could not but confess that it thereby recognised 
the diet under its present conditions, while at the same time hold- ing fast to 
the conviction that, without the rights which were withheld from it, it bad no 
claim to be regarded as the assembly of estates promised by Fred- erick 
William III. Its whole jjrevious conduct was put to the severest test 
immediately before the close of the session. 


The United Committees 


On the 24th of June three royal messages were sent to the diet, refusing the 
request that the government would refrain from forming united commit- 
tees, such committees being prejudicial to the rights of the diet, and 
requiring them to proceed to the election of the committees and of the 
commission for the national debt. The question then was, should they elect 
or not? After long discussions at party meetings only a few of the 
opposition, fifty-eight in all, among whom were Hausemann, Mevissen, and 
Vincke, summoned up courage to refuse to elect ; several chose the easier 
middle course, and proposed to proceed to the election with the proviso that 
the committees should take no steps detrimental to the rights of the diet. 
Canii)hausfn and Beckenrath were the leaders of these protesting electors, 
who amounted to one hundred and fifty-six in all and included almost the 
whole of East ’russia. The great ma- jority, to the number of two hundred 
and forty-eight, elected without reserva- tion. There is no doubt that the 
method adopted by the one hundred and fifty-six was most in accordance 
with public oiNiniou ; unconditional election seemed cowardice in the eyes 
of the people, but refusal was regarded almost as a revolutionary measure. 


The king had no better opinion of the protest, and dismissed the diet very 
ungraciously. He did not pronounce the closing speech himself, but was 
rep- resented by a deputy in the person of Bodelschwiugh, while he himself 
took a journey to Breslau. In his contradictory fashion he had let it be 
understood before the election that he should insist uijou having his own 
way in this mat- ter, but was ])r(‘ii;n’(‘d to meet the wishes of the diet in 
other respects, and, in particular, contemplated regularly recurring 
sessions. Bodelschwiugh might therefore have sweetened the bitter words he 
had to say to the opposition with this concession, and so softened by a note 
of conciliation the discord in which the first parliamentary assembly of 
Prussia broke up on June 2Gth, 1847. But the desired word remained 
unspoken, and the members went their several ways under the mournful 
conviction that the king regarded as his enemies the men who 
unquestionably had the majority of the nation belli nd them, and who alone 
could render him support in great stress of circumstances. ” 


On the 17th of January, 1848, the king summoned the elected committees 
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Piit it contained so many si’vero and cruel provisions that tin- estates 
ahiKiNt uni- versally demanded \ital ameliiiratiiins. On the (itii ul” March, 
IMS. the kin;; in pei^son closetl the assembly of the (G€-onimill<'es of the 
estates. His speech alreiuly betokened the intlnence of tlic rolling; thunder 
that, rundilin;; from France, ainionnced those violent shocks which were to 
oveiHirow the jxililical constitution of |Ourope. Its words were conciliatory 
cn(in;;h. " 1 ;;ladly make use of the present op])ortunity," he s;iid, "to 
declare to youthat in accordance with the almost unanimous rcipiest of both 
curi;e 1 will transfer the Jieriodicity conferred on the committees to the 
united diet, and will limit the si)here of the committees in correspoudin;; 
fashion." 


Had Frederick William IV, even on this Gth of !°"<" made up his mind to really 
nia; ;nanimous and liberal concessions, liad In creati’d jxipnlar repre- sentation, 
furnished with ri;:;hts and full powers, which would have answered to the 
jicneral wishes â€” who can s;iy whether the kin;;; of Prussia, surrounded 
by a faithful and attached jieoph’, mi;,dit not have Ix-en able in the midst of 
the coid”usion which was inci-easin;j about him to stand unshaken as the 
most powerful prince in Germany, a firm refu;;e round which the other 
races would willin;;ly have sou; ;ht s;U”cty? It was not to be. His 
reluctance to abandon the smallest i)ortion of the unlimited ])owcr which, 
according; to his own con- viction, he had recei\ed diiectly from Cod, was 
loo deei)ly rooted. 


“Bcndin;; low, with outstretched hand,” as the dei)uty (“ami)hanscn e.x- 
pres.sed it, ” the estates had met him. He liad i-epulscd them.” 


When Tariiuinius Priscus rcfu.sed to buy the nine books of the Cuma’an 
Sibyl for a hitrli pi’ice, and then, after three of them had been burned, was 
still less willin;;i; to “rant th(> s;inie sum for the other six, he was yet wise 
eiiou; ;h to pay just ;is much for the last thre(> as the whole collection 
would have cost at the lie;;innin;i. But Fredeiick William IV refused his 
])eo])le when they came to him for the last time with what were really very 


modest requests. Twehe days later he was cotupcIUmI to pay the 
hundredfold, yea the thonsjxndfold, of wliat had been (h-manded of him, 
and he received nothing for it. Of the .supreme royal i)ower to which he had 
so obstinately clung, one precious frag- ment after another was torn from 
him.” 


POLITICAL SITUATION OF GERMANY AT THE BEGINMXG OP 1848 


The German revolutionary year of 1848 has been dealt with in a step- 
motherly way in the literature of history ; hence it lives only in the vague 
rem- iniscences of contemporaries, according to their various ])olitical 
stand])oints, either as a time of humiliation and disgrace or of bitter 
disappointment and the destruction of the brilliant hopeswhich were 
entertained of the “glorious” rising of the people. The most interested 
jiarties, the royalists and the democrats, have reason enough foi- this one- 
sided concciJtion of theevt’utsof that year, and indeed neither of these two 
]>arlies can ac(juit itself of active or pa.ssive comiilicity in thosA« ‘events. 
Accordingly it secmsthat it has been i)re- ferred to throw the veil of 
forgetfulness over the true course of affairs, i-.ither than to subject it to a 
close examination. Historians have confined them.selves to a registration of 
general facts, and even the modei-ate party quietly sub- mitted to the 
general condemnation. 


No matter what one may think concerning the inner justification or neces- 
sity as well as concerning the immediate results of that .stormy time, it is 
nevertheless bound to remain for all future times one of the nM)st 
signilicant, and when rightly acknowledged and valued, one of the most 
instructive ejioehs of modern history, inasmuch as it forms a decided 
turning jxiint and landmark between the past and the future of (ierman 
political life. The year 1.S48 set 
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up a warning tablet for the governments as well as the peoples, on which 


were engraved in concise style the words: “Wisdom, Moderation, Order!” 
Never before, in so short a space of time and with so small an expenditure 


of force, had governments so groat and seemingly so firmly established, 
been over- thrown, and never before had the popular zeal for unbridled 
liberty pro%“ed it.self more powerless to form healthy and lasting creations 
out of its own sheer force. 


First of all, this year with the voice of a great nation in thousandfold echo 
proclaims to the governments immediately responsible the truth that all out- 
ward political power, however strongly intrenched behind a well-drilled 
bm-eaucracy and a numerous army, refuses at the decisive moment to do 
ser- vice unless backed up by a heartily satisfied and therefore reliable 
people. This simple truth has l)een stated long ago in the Prussian song, 
and has only too often been ignored in responsible places: 


Neither steed nor horseman Do the steep heights insure Where princes 
stand. 


But this year proclaims a no less earnest truth to the people : that true 
manly freedom has no more dangerous enemy than the prostitute usurping 
its name, licciitiousncss; and also the further truth, that the highest benefit 
of this freedom is not to be seized in a frenzied onset, but must be won in 
earnest labour, in the patient and continuous exertion of all good elements, 
and in the moral regeneration of the people. This truth had long ago been 
recognised by the great leader and fouuder of the Jewish nation, inasmuch 
as he trained the latter to freedom by the forty years’ journey through the 
desert; but in Ger- many this record of Holy Scripture, as well as many 
another, was loug for- gotten and lost iu vain presumption. It was only 
necessary for a large num- ber of horny-handed political philosophers to 
trumpet forth freedom, and again freedom, from the barricades ; and the 
magic rightly belonging to this word did not fail, even in its abuse, to rouse 
the great masses and carry them away with it. They became simply the 
plaything of the demagogues, aftA«r they had become tired of being the 
plaything of the governments. 


But this was not the case with the masses only, but largely also with those 
extensive circles who with great self-assertion style themselves the 
“educated classes,” because they have studied some science, without â€” 
to use Bacon’s expression â€” having tasted or kept the salt of it â€” 
religion. These educated classes also revelled ” with little wit and much 


place was finished in eighteen months, the body of the structure in eight 
years. This building was erected in the Greek style of architecture, and of 
the most costly and beautiful marble and other material ; and the great work 
appears to some extent to have produced a better state of feeling between 
the Jews and their king. 


Yet, during all these works, Herod’s domestic course was one of continued 
misery and crime. As if the blood through which he had waded to the 
throne, and the numerous victims which in these times of turbulence and 
war were sacrificed to his ambition, were not sufficient to satiate his 
sanguinary nature, his lovely wife Mariamne, after having borne him two 
sons, was doomed by his order to perish on the scaffold, the victim of the 
most groundless jealousy and cruel conspiracy. He endeavoured to bury this 
crime in oblivion by other marriages, but in vain. Intense suspicion haunted 
all his thoughts ; a morbid apprehension of evil destroyed every acquisition, 
and turned all the members of his family into foes. Under this influence, 
after years of disquiet, he condemned his two sons by Mariamne to death. It 
were useless to attempt the history of this family at greater length. Herod 
married ten wives, eight of whom bore him children. This was not the least 
amongst the causes of his domestic misery .<i 


Herod willed his dominion to his two sons, Herod Antipas and Archelaus, 
and after some delay they entered into their inheritance. Archelaus was 
ethnarch over Samaria, Judea, and Idumtea, which he misgoverned so 
grossly that the exasperated Jews complained to Rome (6 A.D.). Augustus 
deposed and banished his faithless servant, putting a procurator over the 
dominions. « 


CHAPTER XII. THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY 
A CRITICAL VIEW OF CHRIST AND OTHER MESSIAHS 


In Judea the position of the Roman procurators was one of great difficulty. 
The Jews were the most restless of all the peoples of the empire. The most 
inoffensive measures wounded their religious susceptibilities. Thus the 
general census made by Quirinus, governor of Syria, at the command of 


comfort” in the new possession of freedom, like unto the beggar who comes 
into an Indian inheritance or wins a lottery. And, indeed, this new German 
freedom of 1848 was far more the work of chauce and the weakness of the 
enemy than the result of earnest work and noble endeavour, which, 
according to the Greeks, has precedence over every virtue. Certainly here 
and there, especially in the capital of Prussia, there had been fighting in the 
streets and behind the barricades for some hours ; but this fight was 
entirely out of proportion to the results striven for and did not even lead to 
an apparent victory. The troops stormed the bar- ricades soon enough, and 
after obtaining the victory were commanded out of the capital â€” at whose 
order, is not known to this day G€” so that the conquered revolution 
remained alone on the spot and could con.sider itself conqueror. Then it not 
only shook the state to its foundations, but, as we shall see, sub- jected the 
unfortunate and noble monarch to the roughest ill-usage. And this 
humiliation of royalty was not brought about by the malice or treachery of 
its servants and counsellors, but simply through their complete 
bewilderment by a distant event, which event had quite the opposite effect 
on the people, elec- 
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trifying it and lillin’’ it witli a li\cly P’lillmsiuMii ami the lii>| f a lirltcr 


Imtli sides is by no means wanlinj;. Tlic mere sij,'iit of tlie (ioijDn head of 
the revolution had henunihrd and |]>aralysed the {governments lulled in thr 
suJi- posed poss<>ssion v( power, l)eeaus<' the voiee of their 
IQn}isiiJipifSM-d con scieuco suddenly I)rou>;ht before them that chain of 
political sins of commis- sion and omission which weij^hed too heavy even 
on tlie ])aliencc of tin- most patient of peoples. In the i>laee of this 
Droverlial (Jerman forbeaiane*’, there now came, as if nrjied on by a 
natural foire, not only an im])aticnl impnlsA»* for the detinitive 
improxcment of matters, but also that “furor Iriilnniru.s” to which many an 
old jiaj’‘c of (ierman histoi-y, es])ecially during the J’e;usants’ AVar, bears 
witness. 


The fatal ejitastro])Iie thus broujjht about uuiy be greatly deplored, since 
every excess of ])assion is only able to destroy, but not to i)roduce, \i{ ;orous 
and endnriu}; creations; but at the sjime tinu’ it must be acknowledp-d that 
in the normal ways of reform imjjrovenient could hardly be hoped f(n’. The 
state in Germany Wius benumbed and hardened throughout, and estraup-d 
from the spirit of the peojile. Little was to be perceived of that li\ing organ- 
ism which alone coincides with and fdls the conception and In-ing of the 
state, so that even the ollicial language could speak only of the “state 
machinery” (Staiitsmachine). As soon as oiu’ wheel stojijied or one stone 
fell in between its cogs the whole machine had to stand still or bn’ak. The 
chief iesiiiiMsilil- ity for thest> conditions weighs therefoi-e less heavily 
on the jieojile than on the governments, who, ignoring their s;iered duties 
ius well iis their own interests, had omitted to educate their citizens to 
)olitieal activity and resjionsibility, and to grant at the right time those 
refoiius which had become necessary or admissible; had they done this they 
would ha\e been enal(le 


Causes which had Produced IH-sc&nient 


In the glorious Wars of Liberation of 181.3 and 1814 the German people 
had, indeed, thrown off the disgrace and oppression of foreign rule; but the 
wishes and hopes, under which the leadership of patriotic men such as Stein 
and Gorres gave the irresistible impetus of enthusiasm and success to tluit 
gigantic’ struggle, were not realised e\en in the most moderate measure. 
After the victory, there was no thought in authoritative circles of achieving 
the promised and confidently expected re-foundation of national unity and 
political freedom. Every advantage of this victory was pocketed by the 
Driiu’es, who through the CJerman Act of Confederation of .Tune Sih, ISIf), 
were united in a “permanent” confederation, and who in Clause IT bonnd 
themselves “iu)t to wage war against one another under any jtretext.” They 
also had the gracionsne.ss, in Clau.se l.S, to announce to their faithful 
subjects that, “in all states belonging to the confederation a reprew-ntative 
as.si’mbly, consisting of the estates of the i-ealm, would Ik- established.” 


From the very beginning this (Jerman Confederation, on account of its one- 
sided dynastical character, couhl not gain the sympathies of the nation and 
could not fail to provide (> \er new occasions for the general discontent. 


Mut it is with injustice that invective and abust/ alone have I)eeu hurled 
against it, while its relative value hiis l)een .scarcely considered. Thisvaliu- 
indisj)utably consisted in this: that it put under restraint the lust for 
aggrandisement of both the great German powers as well as the conquest- 
seeking neighbours iu 
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[1848 A.D.] the west and east, aud thereby made possible for the first time 
a tliirty years’ peace both within and without, the blessings of which stood 
out prominently in all branches of economic activity, and were increased 

and multiplied by the ever-extending Prussian Zollvereiu (Customs Union). 


Nevertheless, the ideal strivings of the nation could find no satisfaction in 
the confederation, inasmuch as the idea of German unity lived not in it, but 
alongside of it, and even struggled for external representative realisation in 
antagonism to it. To this was added that this German Confederation, 
excused to some extent by the unripe chimeras of students and professors 
which led to isdlatcd deeds of violence anil \ fnucaMce, develojjed ever 
more into the actual seat and fortress of every reactionary and tyrannical 
policy of the government, and that it did not at all intend to execute the 
tA«rms of Clause 13 of the Act of Confederation in a magnanimous or even 
a conscientious way. This draft on the futuie, which, moreover, did not even 
imply a national representation in the German Confederation itself, was 
cashed by the governments only after long delays â€” in Prussi.a not imtil 
1847, and even then in an uns;itisfactory manner. In the last-mentioned 
country the ordinance of the 22nd of May, 1815, had promised even before 
the adoption of Clause 13 of the Act of Con- federation that a 
representation of the people shoirld be formed from the pres- ent or future 
provincial legislative assemblies, whose efficaciousness, however, was to be 
confined to the right of ” deliberation ” on subjects of legislation which 
concerned the personal and property rights of citizens, including taxation. 
By the ordinance of the 17th of January, 1820, this merely delib- erati\ e 
representation of the people to be called into life at some future time was at 
least awarded a real right, inasmuch as ‘it was irrevocably ordained â€” 
not in acknowledgment of the j)olitical rights of the people, but “in order to 
strengthen confidence in the state and its administration” â€” that a new 


national loan could be contracted only with the advice and guarantee of the 
future assembly of the estates of the realm. The law of the 5th of June, 1823, 
first brought to life those provincial diets from which this representation of 
the people was to issue, and it was not until the patent of the 3rd of 
February, 1847, that the provincial diets, under the name of the United 
Diet, were given the character of a representation of the whole land ; 
inasmuch as the patent provided that new loans could be raised or new and 
higher taxes introduced only with their consent. With regard to legislation 
the United Diet was given only the right to advise, and a periodical meeting 
every four years was assured, not to this body as a whole, but to a 
committee of the diets to be formed for the purpose of ad\ising the 
government. 


It was not to be wondered at that this patent little satisfied public opinion. 
According to rumour it was dictated less by the acknowledgment of a 
political necessity than by the desire of the government to obtain a loan for 
the con- struction of the eastern railway ; and the subsequent bearing of the 
govern- ment towards this amalgamated diet must have increased the 
dissatisfaction. Even the most modest proposals and petitions met only with 
a cold and often an insulting refusal, from the government as well as from 
the crown. 


In the first session of the United Committees on January 18th, 1848, the 
deputy, Ludolph Camphausen, gave an eloquent and almost prophetic 
expres- sion to these feelings of the Prussian people. He said : ” The 
government will yet know that the discord which exists between the actual 
circumstances and the legislation of former days is not settled G€” 
notwithstanding the protestations of its organ. All the more, therefore, do I 
consider it my duty not to leave the government in doubt concerning this, as 
the course which it took at the conclusion of the United Diet and after it 
filled me with deep sorrow and anxiety for the future. A great deed had been 
accomplished : after thirty years of delay, the representatives of the whole 
land had assembled in one 
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hall, aud all who know liow ratcly ami wiih what liiflicully ureJt. 
n/48Cinblic8 succeed in st’Ifiiiastery, looked loiward to ils doings in 
siis|H’n.>;<' and anxiety. What was the rcsnit t In loiciNi lands tlicy wt'i't- 
aslonislicd and snr|priM-d at the iiiodfiation of the a.>vscnd)ly, at its Irne 
devotion to the Jirince ; lliey did not know whether to pi-.iise itvS reserve or 
to Idanie ils weakness; they roiinil enviable the lot of a kinp who eoidd 
under such eircninslances com oke such an :iivsend)ly, who could present 
such a brilliant manifestation of the lidelity and devotion of his swlijects 
before the eyes of the world. In Prussia, how- ever, where the estates 
advanced to the extreme verj;e of the admi.ssilile, and bending far forward 
held out a reconciliatory hand, this hand was rejected with anj;er. In 
I’ru.ssia the estates met with rt’proach and disrcsitecl from the side of the 
{government and with expressions of diss;itisf;u’tion and an};er, which are 
little in accordance with a nuA»narchical state that tusks the estates only 
for advice and concedes to them oidy the rij;ht of t;iviii}; ad\ice. One word 
wotdd have sulliced to put an cud for all time totlie constitutional strife in 
I’lussia; that word was not spoken, but history will judge between the gov- 
erumeut and us!” 


Yes, history very soon pas-sed a fearful judgment ; after a few weeks 
(“ani])- hausen was called to be the head of the goverument and to save the 
.Stale. IJut he could not stay the a\alanche in motion. 


In the re.st of (iermany, Clause 13 of the Act of Confederation wa.s carried 
out in a somewhat better spirit. In the south German states especially con- 
stitutions based on the principle of representation had been introduced, and 
they answered more or less to the libenil lioctrine. Nevertheless, they were 
far from creating .satisfactory conditions. They left much to be desired in 
the political sjdiere and eveiything in the national s])here. 


What wonder that dis.s;itisfaction .should ha\e gi-own everywhere, since, in 
spite of all zeal on the part of the censorship, it continually received fresh 
support and vigour not only from the daily ])re.s.s, which had taught their 
pub- lic to read between the lines, but also from the official i)roceedings of 
the (l after the fall of the IJourbons, had been outwardly kej)! down by 
.some shedding of blood aud by the cold-water .stream of the Karlsbad 
KA«’.solutions; but the em- bitterment of the minds, the striving for 


political and natiomd reform, could not be abolished by such means, and in 
the coui-se of the following yeare bc- cam(> deeper and wider. 


The governments of the various .states did not undei-stand how to direct 
this new wave of thought into the right channel, although they did not quite 
overlook the ever increa.sing and ever nn)re threatening movement. The 
Prus.siau government, which knew it.self to be mo.st in arrears in the 
jjayment. of the popular debt, resolved to open the I’nit<'d .\.s.send>ly of 
the provincial diets in Berlin on the llth of April, [St7. But even this 
reiiresentation of the peo]de, bas<'d as it was on the highly conservative 
estates, bore loud wit- ness to the untcnablene.ss of the exi.sting condition.s. 
This was made evident not only in the vigorous speeches of the liberal 
speakers; it made itself felt even more forcibly in the refu.sal of the 
proposed national loan of twenty-six million thalei-s for the construction of 
the ea.stA«-rn niilway Ity three hundied and sixty votes against one hundred 
and sA«'venty-nine, inasninecially the (\uad- rennial periodicity of its 
meetings. It wsw not until the .5th of JIarch, ISIS, when the revolutionary 
flood was Ix’ginning to ri.se visibly, that this i|na 
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party, which, under the leadership of Hecker aud Struve and in defiance of 
the ceusoi-shij), published the Zmchauer {SpccUitor) in a revolutionary 
spirit. In September, 1847, a meeting of this party at Ofl’enburg |)roelaimed 
“the self-rule of the people, the right of all to bear arms, progressive 
income taxation, aud the guarantee of work by the state.” At a meeting of 
liberal opposition, members of various chambers whteh-the-Baden-depity; 
Yer-H= steiu, had called at Heppcnluiiu, tiie represeutation of the German 
people at the coufedei-atiou diet was discussed, aud on the 12th of 
February, 1848, four- teeu days before the Parisian February revolution, 
Basserman formally made a motion to this effect in the Baden chamber. 
Foreseeing the approach of the destructive storm, he closed the address in 
support of his motion with the words, only too soou to be fulfilled: “On the 
Seine aud on the Danube the day is approaching its close.” 


The expansive power of these political movements was greatly enhanced 
amongst the most patient sections of the people by the unbearable pressure 
of a severe agrarian legislation ; while in the middle classes, who had 
fouud their intellectual food in the disintegrating literature of Young 
Germany, both of Christian aud Jewish extraction (Borne, Heine, aud 
others), as well as in the pantheistic philosojhy of Ilcgel, it was augmented 
by the immeasurable pre- sumption of the bureaucracy, which embittered all 
the more, because the higher offices of the state were treated as the private 
property of the poorer nobility. This bureaucracy had long since 
accustomed itself to consider the citizeu not as the bearer of public rights, 
but, according to the scornful lan- guage of Eochow, only as the ratepayer 
with the “limited understanding of the subject,” whose sole duty it was to 
obey. It thus violated the feeling of right and honour as well as the real 
interests of all classes of society, without dis- tinction. 


The serious effects of this system, in spite of the ligature of the press by the 
censorship, could not altogether escape those in power. But instead of 
remedying this couditiou or at least reconciling the moderates, they knew 
no better counsel than to draw in the reins ever more tightly and to suppress 
the symptoms of the evil. The warning motto which is to be read on the 
wooden bridge at Lucerne under the statue of the shooting Tell, Tetisus 
rumpitur arcus ! never occurred to them. The natural, the inevitable result 
of this short- sighted, cynical policy was that the long-existing discontent 
was transformed ever more into a hostile aud desperate bitterness, 
combined with a sinister long- ing for an all -destroying catastrophe, and 
that the governments were not only held responsible for their real faults, but 
also for all the troubles of this world, for the fact is the earth is no paradise 
aud men are no angels. 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1848 IN FEANCE 


Thus over town and country, north and south, there lay a portentous and 
oppressive calm, as before the burst of a hurricane. Nor was the 
catastrophe slow in arriving, although it did not immediately follow in 
Germany, but in France, that luxuriant breeding place of revolutions. 
Certainly, in France there could be no question of the chief complaints 
which weie raised against the governments in Germany ; nevertheless the 


ruling bourgeois liberalism had long turned its sympathies from the 
bourgeois monarchy, its own revolution- ary botchwork, because the citizen 
king Louis Philippe could not satisfy all the inordinate desires of the 
various party leaders, and even thought of oppos- ing a dam to the 
destructive revolutionary under-current in the person of his energetic 
minister, Guizot. The party of this minister bore the name of “the 
doctrinaires,” but in its whole policy scarcely a trace of oaruest political 
doc- trine was to be recognised. It only provoked by petty measures, while it 
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.i,M\o fresh support to the general corruption instead of undertakiiij; tlic 
nmnil aiul rt’lij;i(ms rej‘entM-ation of tlio deeply disordered ])0])ular 
niiiid. ‘Tlic parly of (Jui/.ot’s (>i)Doiii>iits, who aimed only at tlie ia|itiire 
suflice to overthrow the ministry. Owiiifj to the high property (lualifieation 
of the electorates there were only two hundreil thonsiind electors who 
exercised the solemnly I)roclainu’d so\ereif;nty of the i)eople and received 
thcii- share of the booty in the disliilmtion of places and orders. The reform 
of the elc(ti\e law was therefore denianded, and this called t’orth a stormy 
a itation which was sure to find the reipii.site energy in t lie so-called 
I’\>nrth Kslate of the iolilically disiidierited. (iuizot thought lie could spoil 
a petty e]>hemeral trium])ii of the lihcr.il o])position hy i)rohihitiiig the 
arranged reform liaiuinets; lint a com- larati\ ely uuimiiortant collision of 
a mob w itli a commando of troops sniruHid, to the utter dismay of both tiie 
men of the opposition and tin; doetrinaires, to open up the abyss of the 
revolution, which engulfed the ambitious rixal.s, to- gether with the throne 
and tlie monarchical constitution. It is true tiiat. as a measure of precaution 
an army of eighty thon.s;ind men and four hundred can- non had been 
gathered together in tlie capital; but tiie Parisian Natioual (iuanl 
interposed between the insurrection and the army ‘‘jiuiir (hinnrr une liroii 
itit (/ourrntcmml.” in spitt; of the oath of allegiance, as not disposed to 
direct its weapons again.st the “sovereign jieople.” Tin; territied king in 
vain .sought to stay the storm by a change of ministry; he lirst called the 
intriguing Thiers, then the witty Dupin, who was i>aid in his own coin by 


the people when they shouted, ~ XoitJi nc voidon.s jxi.t Dupin, nous 
lumlon.t (hi puin, ” iiud liually the originator of the reform bamiuets, 
Oiiilou Hariot liimself, to form a completely liberal ministry. But all these 
annouiicenients were received with shouts of scorn against the swindlers 
“who would lull the people to sleep” by the true sous of the convention 
ari.sen from the depths, who, en- couraged by the jubilant shout.s of the 
“peojile,” lir.st demanded the abdica- tion of the king; then the 
proclamation of tlie I’epublic; and finally a few more tritles, which, 
however, were not at all resjiectably bourgeois, such as the organisation of 
work, the equalisation of capital and labour, more wages and shorter houi- 
S. 


In virtue of this almost inconceivable proceeding and almo.st without a 
lilow, the citizen king was in February, 1848, swept away from a throne won 
by faithlessness and supjiorted by corniiition. With the inilispeiisable um- 
brella he lied in a hackney co;ich and thus acciuiied the leisure to relleet on 
the old truth that eveiy revolutiou, like .Saturn, devours its own children. 
Without any real conflict and without auy expression of will on the part of 
the “.sovereigu nation” La bcUe Fraitce was suddenly transformed into a 
re- public at the command of the Parisian populace ami under the 
leadership of a fantastic poet â€” Lamartine, a naturalist â€” Arago, a 
workmanâ€” .\ll)crt, a few turbulent advocates â€” and a journali.st, Louis 
Blauc, who was to be the chief of the national work.shops to Im; organised. 


It might have been exjiectcd that a revolution called forth by .such petty 
causes and carried through by meaus so utterly devoid of glory or dignity, 
which was only a loathsome caricature of that of July, 1830, would every- 
where, especially in Germany, have aroustnl antipathy rather than 

sym] )athy â€” notwithstanding the emjity phiiuses of liberty, i’lpiality, and 
fraternity, which, of course, were trotted out in order to furnish tiie 
recinired halo. Hut the very opj)(Qsite took phu-e in Germany, for people 
louged for a revolution, and were glad to receive the impulse to it from 
out.side. Thus the revolution- ary Tiurricane swept unimpeded over the 
whole continent and shook the thrones and .states even to theii’ foun 
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face of the earth, for the latter was equally prepared for It by the govern- 
ments and the demagogues. Those in possession of political power, hitherto 
so secure, were transfixed by this new apparition and gave no sign of life 
â€” scarcely in conscious imitation of the wanderer, surprised by a bear, 
who holds his breath because the latter disdains a corpse, but because they 
were in fear and perph‘xity. 


SUCCESSKS OF THE EEVOLUTIONAEY PARTY 


In striking contrast to the inertia of the governments was the activity of the 
revolutionary party, which was clearly aware of its purpose, and struck the 
iron while it was hot. On the 27th of February Itzstein held on the open field 
at Mannheim a meeting of the people, which in an address to the grand 
duke demanded a German parliament, freedom of the jiress, trial by jury, 
and especially the institution of a popular militia. Struve, who on this 
occasion produced his programme of the equal right of all to well-being, 
education, and freedom, arranged a popular procession to Karlsruhe for 
the presentation of a petition en masse to the grand duke. The ministry 
granted all the demands of the petitioners with the exception of the German 
parliament, the granting of which lay beyond its power, and in opposition to 
the still-existing confed- eration law i‘romised the immediate abolition of 
the censoisliip. Similar developments took place in Wiirtemberg and 
Bavaria, in the grand duchy of Hesse, in Oldenburg, in Nassau, in 
Hohenzollern, where the republic was not only proclaimed but actually 
introduced, in free cities, and also in the elector- ate of Hesse, after some 
faint rcsistanoo on the part of the government. 


Even the confederation diet was awakened from a long sleep by the raging 
storm, and considered it its duty, if not to act, at least to speak in such a 
man- ner as might have stirred some human feelings, had the evil days on 
which it had fallen been susceptible of such. On the 1st of March it issued 
an address to the German people in which it was declared that the 
maintenance of the internal and external security of Germany depended on 
the unanimous co- operation of the governments and the people. “The 
German Confederation Diet,” so it said, “therefore urgently calls upon all 
Germans who have the welfare of Germany at hearts â€” and there are no 
other Germans (!) â€” in the name of the united Fatherland, to exert each 


Augustus, seemed to them a menace and a danger. Long ago, in the reign of 
David, a similar measure had evoked murmurs amongst them ; it was worse 
still under foreign rule. They persuaded themselves that the object of the 
census was to reduce them to slavery. A certain Judas, surnamed the 
Gaulonite or the Galilean, stirred up a revolt, which was suppressed by the 
procurator, but the partisans of Judas, who were afterwards known as the 
Zealots, formed a sect which played an important part during the last days 
of Jewish history. According to them, the law forbade the Jews to recognise 
any sovereign except God, and it was their duty to die rather than submit to 
a human authority. This perpetual confounding of religion and politics was 
often extremely troublesome to the Romans. Pontius Pilate, procurator of 
Judea, having brought into Jerusalem Roman ensigns adomed with the 
portrait of Tiberius, the Jews complained loudly at the offence, and betook 
themselves to Caesarea, where the governors resided, to demand the 
removal of the ensigns. He surrounded the malcontents with his troops, but 
they offered their throats to the knife, declaring that they would rather die 
than endure the desecration of the Holy City. Pilate gave way, and 
afterwards, by the express command of Tiberius, removed the golden 
shields which bore in their inscriptions the names of the gods of the empire. 
Another time, desiring to build an aqueduct to bring water to Jerusalem, he 
took money from the temple treasury, and there was another riot on that 
score. 


The rule of the Romans, like that of the Seleucidse before them, made the 
Jews fall back upon their Messianic dreams. In these the Bible played the 
leading part. The prophets of old had merely been religious and popular 
tribunes; nevertheless, by the aid of fanciful interpretation they succeeded 
in making them soothsayers. Tliey were made to predict the supremacy of 
the Jewish nation over all others ; by taking some sentences of their writ> 
ings apart from the context the people discovered allusions to their future 
deliverer, their Messiah. Like all mythological types, this ideal figure of the 
Messiah grew more and more clearly defined. But at the same time it 
assumed a loftier significance, it became purely moral in character. In face 
of the vastness of tlie Roman power, a warrior king like David would not 
have been enough ; what was needed was rather a revealer, like Moses, to 
set up the kingdom of God upon earth. The Messiah, in this supernatural 
role, 


one his strength in his circle, so that this concord may be maintained and 
that legal order be nowhere violated. Germany shall and must be raised to 
the rank due to it among the nati(,)ns of Europe ; but it is only concord and 
legal progress and uniform development which lead to this. The 
confederation diet confidently trusts in that respect for law which was never 
lost sight of in times of trouble, and in the traditional fidelity and 
discernment of the German people.” Thus the diet, whose thirty years’ work 
was known to all, ventured to speak to the ill-used German peo- ple ! It is 
indeed difficult to think of a more crushing self-condemnation and, at the 
same time, a more unfortunate formula for appeasing the just wrath of the 
German people. 


On the 3rd of March, 1848, the diet resolved that every German confed- 
erate state was free to raise the censorship and to introduce the liberty of 
the press, but only “under guarantees wliich would secure the other states 
of the German Confederation and t he whole confederation against the 
abuse of the liberty of the press.” Another resolution of the 9th of March 
designated the German Imperial Eagle as the escutcheon of the 
confederation, and black, red, and gold â€” the colours hitherto so much 
persecuted â€” as the colours of the confederation. On the 18th of March 
the confederation diet further resolved that “the necessary revision of the 
constitution of the confederation” should immediately be taken in hand, and 
that the governments should be called on 
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to solid men who commanded peneral confidence to Frankfort to take part 
in 


the (U’lihonitidiis ooncorninf; fliis i-evision. On the ‘i’Ith of Murcli tin- diot 
re- iH’ Wid its iinil alii IIT (ov an ” immediate’ ” di-lfal iuii of nicn en jii\ 
in;,’ tin- |)id>- lic i-onlidt’iice lo 

All these tardy views and attempts, by wliich the diet, in breathless haste, 


soujilit to overtake tiie af\ilation, were ontstrip])ed by the terrible lotrie of 
faets. In the small and secondai\v states the evcr-iiiercasin’,’ stoiin had 


already landed the chiefs of the liU’ral \y.iviy in the ministerial bureaus; yet 
the movement was not thereby abated. In JIunieh the clamorous ]toj>ular 
anther at the mere rumour of the reappearance of the; notorious Sjjanish 
dancer, Lola Jlontez. eaust-d Kinj; Lndwij‘ to abdicate. I!ut e\en in both the 
great Clerman .states the authority of tlu> j;o\ernment succumbed 
miscnd)ly to the first attack of a ci>mpar,itively weak insurrection of th(^ 
i>eople. In the kiuf\dom of I’ru.ssia, this time as in former years, the lirst 
cry for a recon- stnu’tion of the state and of the (Jeiinan {\)nfedei-ativiuces, 
just a.s in Austria, the storm sijjnals appeared even more pronounced and 
\io- lent ; but the reform ajNitation tii” st i’ccei\ed its true revolutionaiy 
character only throiij;h the subse(|uent events in both cajtitals. “(iood- 
natnred ” and “ea.sy-ijoini;” Vienna led the procession in a manner that 
altof/ether belied its reputation. On the Itth of March the inhabitants of that 
city, with the prominent co-operation of the Aula (that is to sjiy, the 
professors and stu- dents of the university), destroyed the a.ssend)ly hou.se 
of the estates and the villa of Prince ]\Iett*‘rnieh, and, not without the 
.sheddinj’ of blood, compelled the retirement of that statesman, who.se 
policy was coin])i-eliende(I in the words, “It will last my time!” On the 
I.”)tli of March the well-meaning but sick and w(>ak enij/M-or Ferdinand 
was “mo\ed” to pi-oclaim the introduction of the liberty of the press and of 
a national puard, jus well as the convocation of the estates for the adoption 
of a constitution. To characterise the misery of the times it may heie be 
noted that the ollicial Pru.ssian Sidle Rrrordrr, which had only a short 
Miiile previously announcecl the meetiiij; of Austria and Pru.s.sia for the 
ordei’ly settlement of (Jerman affairs, announced the Vien- nese revolution 
jind the tiipht of Metternich in these words: “To judge from thi.s, Au.stria 
has now joined the reform movement which it had obstructed for so long ! ” 


These Viennese laurels deprived Berlin of .sleep for sheer envy, for the lat- 
ter town order had not yet lieen materially disturbed. 


THE BERLIN REVOLUTION OF 1R4,S 
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was bound to exercise a far greater effect upon the people ; but any kind of 
revolution, whether violent or mystical, must always inspire the ruling 
classes with equal abhorrence. The Jewish priesthood implored the aid of 
the secular arm against Jesus of Nazareth, as it had done against Judas 
Maccab‘eus. Pilate being loth to put an innocent man to death in order to 
gratify priestly spite, they gave him to understand that his own position 
would be compromised by indulgence, and he yielded for fear of losing his 
office. Moreover, it is likely that the death sentence caused him no great 
remorse ; no doubt he said to himself that it was the price of maintaining 
order, and that in dealing with an enemy to society there was no constrain- 
ing need to be just. This event, which divides the history of the world in 
two, passed unmarked by the generation that witnessed it. The five or six 
lines which we find in Josephus appear to be an interpolation. If Josephus 
had believed, as the passage states, that Jesus was the Messiah and that he 
was more than man, it is obvious that, instead of remaining a Jew, he would 
have become a Christian. 6 


The excerpt from Josephus is as follows : ” Now there was about this time 
Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer of 
wonderful works — a teacher of such men as receive the truth with 
pleasure. He drew over to him both many of the Jews, and many of the 
Gentiles. He was (the) Christ ; and when Pilate, at the suggestion of the 
principal men amongst us, had condemned him to the cross, those that 
loved him at the first did not forsake him, for he appeared to them alive 
again the third day, as the divine prophets had foretold these and ten 
thousand other wonderful things concerning him ; and the tribe of 
Christians, so named from him, are not extinct at this day.” 


As has just been said, this paragraph is probably an interpolation of a 
copyist of a much later period. It would seem, then, that no contemporary 
record, no mention even, of the life of Jesus has been preserved to us. This 
fact is one of the most sti-iking paradoxes in all history. As a general rule, it 
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may be taken for granted that the great names in history are achieved during 
the life of their bearers. But here, speaking purely from the standpoint of the 
historian, was an obscure personage, whose entire theatre of action, so far 
as known, consisted of the petty state of Palestine, at that time one of the 
minor dependencies of Rome. The period of activity of this personage as an 
historical character compasses but a few years ; and it would appear that 
during his life his deeds were practically unknown beyond the bounds of 
the petty state in which he lived. Yet the historical result of these activities 
was More momentous, even from a strictly secular standpoint, than the 
deeds of any other character of history. A new era, recognised by the chief 
civilisations of the world, dates from his birth ; and whole libraries of 
literature are devoted to every aspect of his life, in strange contrast to the 
paucity of contemporary records. 


There is no occasion to chronicle here the incidents of the life of Jesus. To 
every reader of these pages these incidents have been familiar from 
childhood. As there is no contemporary source to quote, at best we could 
but paraphrase the scriptural accounts, to which every reader may turn for 
himself.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MESSIANIC IDEA 


Beyond the borders of Palestine, where they held their ancient glories in 
perpetual remembrance, the Jews gave less thought to their Messiah. In 
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the Greek cities whither they had been allured by commerce, at Ephesus, 
Cyrene, and above all. Alexandria, they tried to gain acceptance for their 
traditions and their monotheism under the warranty of the Sibyls ; they 
composed apocryphal writings in somewhat tame verse, or studied Greek 
philosophy. The monistic theories of Plato attracted them most strongly to 
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his school, and Philo makes amazing efforts, by dint of moral allegorising, 
to discover Platonic teachings in Genesis. The word, Xo0‘70?, which 
signifies both the reason of things and human speech, became the starting 
point of a kind of abstract mj’thology ; and among the Hellenistic Jews the 
idea of the Word assumed an importance equal to, and a character hardly 
less personal than, that of the Messiah among the Jews of Palestine. From 
one of these groups Christian legend was destined to arise, from the other 
Christian philosophy. The Persian doctrine of the principle of evil, the 
Egyptian doctrine of the resurrection of the body, had alread}- become 
familiar to the Jews ; Christianity adopted them and made them the basis of 
a vast mythological edifice, the Fall and Redemption, the great Judgment 
Day of God, and the coming of His kingdom upon earth after the 
destruction of the world, which was placed in the immediate future. The 
dispersion of the Jews throughout all the eastern provinces of the empire 
offered a vast field to Christian propaganda, which, however, soon spread 
beyond the Jewish race, when once the innovating party had definitely 
rejected circumcision, the distinction between clean and unclean meats, and 
all the trivial and troublesome practices which separated Israel from other 
nations. The Jew-ish element was soon submerged by the rising tide of 
world-wide proselytism known as the calling of the Gentiles. 


The introduction of Christianity into Greece is associated with the name of 
a Jew, St. Paul, just as the introduction of the Dionysiac mysteries is with 
that of the Thracian Orpheus. It is a divine seed come forth from the East, 
after an interval of fifteen centuries, and developing in the fructi-fying rays 
of the sun of Greece. But Christianity, although it represents the last phase 
of the jirogressive invasion of the West by oriental beliefs, is an original 
religion and not a heresy of Judaism. Far from being the supplement of the 
Jewish faith, we might rather call it its denial. The dominant note of 
Judaism is the attitude at which it places the conception of the Divine ; 
between man and his God the distance is infinite. Christianity, on the 
contrary, had for its fundamental dogma the worship of the God-man. The 
Jewish religion, alone of all the religions of the earth, confined itself 
absolutely to this present life, without following man beyond the limits of 
his earthly destiny ; to Christianity the earth is but a temporary place of 
trial, and life a preparation for eternity. The Jewish nation prides itself on 
the exclusive inheritance of the Law and casts forth the multitude of the 
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uncircumcised from its midst ; while Christianity proclaimed itself the 
universal religion from the beginning, and has never ceased to call men of 
all nations to itself. The Christians borrowed nothing from Judea but its 
traditions and its legends ; had they rested satisfied with these, they would 
have been no more than a small Jewish sect that would have passed away 
unnoted. Judaism is one of the tributaries of the great Christian river, but it 
is not its principal source. In its apotheosis of humanity Christianity has a 
direct link with Hellenism, of which it is the legitimate successor. 


The doctrines of the Fall, the Incarnation, the Redemption, the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist, all have their source in the most ancient beliefs of Indo- 
European peoples ; which explains why the Jews so obstinately hold 
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aloof from it. The true heir of Jewish thought is Islamism, the modern 
religion of the Semitic race. By depriving Christianity of its Greek 
elements, by setting aside the idea of the incarnation of the Divine in 
humanity, which spanned the gulf between God and man, Mohammed 
restored Semitic monotheism to its pristine severity, tempered only by 
belief in the devil and in a future life, which the Jews themselves had ended 
by acce2)ting. 


At Rome, whither all men seeking their fortunes drifted, the Jews were very 
numerous, and insinuated themselves among all classes, especially among 
women, exploiting their credulity by interpreting dreams and selling 
philtres and amulets. They wei-e generally confounded with Chaldeans and 
other venders of horoscopes. A lady of rank, whom they had converted to 
their religion, having had reason to complain of their sharp practices, 
Tiberius enlisted four thousand Jews, whom he sent to Sardinia. A grandson 
of Herod, Agrippa by name, who had squandered his fortune in profligate 
courses and lived by his wits, insinuated himself into the good graces of the 
young Caligula. During a walk which they took together, Agrippa said 
aloud, ” When will the day come on which the death of old Tiberius will 
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leave thee master of the empire, for my happiness and that of the world ? ” 
The words were repeated to Tiberius by a freedman, and Agrippa was put in 
prison. Caligula, who became emperor soon after, set him at liberty and 
gave him the tetrarchy of his uncle Philip (who had died shortly before), 
with the title of King. But the ambitious Herodias could not endure to see 
her brother, whom she had formerly assisted out of her bounty, win a higher 
rank than her husband. At her instigation Antipas proceeded to Rome to 
solicit the diadem. It was an evil day for him ; Agrippa accused him of 
having laid up a store of arms and of holding communication with the 
Parthians ; Caligula, without deigning to inquire into the matter, banished 
him to Lyons in Gaul, and added his tetrarchy to Agrippa’s kingdom. 


The new king soon had an opportunity of rendering signal service to his co- 
religionists. Caligula desired to have divine honours jmid him. This was no 
new thing ; Alexander had caused himself to be worshipped, like the 
ancient kings of Egypt, the majority of his successors had followed his 
example ; the Cresars might well do as much. It was a logical result of 
monarchy ; when one man is set above the rest, it is easy for him to fancy 
himself a god. The Jews alone, to their eternal honour in history, had 
courage to protest against this apotheosis of tyrants that disgraced the end 
of the Old World. When orders had been given to place the emperor’s statue 
in the temple of Jerusalem, the attitude of the Jews became so menacing 
that Petronius wrote to the emperor asking him to revoke the command, 
which could only be carried into effect by the extermination of the whole 
people. Agrippa was at Rome at the time. He gave a magnificent banquet to 
Caligula, and when the emperor, inflan\d with wine, offered to extend his 
kingdom, he entreated him to respect the religious scruples of his subjects. 
The emperor yielded, but when he received Petronius’ letter he flew into a 
violent rage, accused the governor of hav-ing taken bribes from the Jews, 
and threatened him with the imperial vengeance. Fortunately for Petronius 
and the Jews, Caligula was soon afterward assassinated by Chaerea, one of 
his officers. The Senate was desirous of restoring the republic, but the 
prretorian guard, composed of Germans, offered the throne to Claudius, the 
uncle of Caligula. According to Josephus, it was Agrippa who persuaded 
him to accept, and served as 
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intermediary between the Senate and the army. Chperea was put to death. 
Claudius had no sooner assumed possession of the empire than he added 
Judea, Samaria, and some districts in the Lebanon, to tlie kingdom of 
Agrippa. The principality of Chalcis was bestowed upon his brother Herod. 


Agrippa, having thus become king over the whole of Palestine, proceeded 
to Jerusalem, and hung in the temple a golden chain which Caligula had 
given him when he came out of prison. Like Herod, his grandfather, he set 
up a great many monuments, he enlarged Jerusalem considerably, and built 
an amphitheatre at Berytus, where he instituted gladiatorial shows. But 
while Herod had never been able to win popularity, Agrippa gained the 
affections of the Jews by showing himself a strict observer of the Law. 
Munk, who takes the story from the Rabbis, tells how, at the Feast of the 
Tabernacles, he read the Book of Deuteronomy in public, and, coming to 
the passage in which the lawgiver denies a foreigner the i-ight of reigning 
over Israel, he burst into tears, remembering his own Idumsean descent. But 
from all sides the people cried to him, ” Fear not, Agrippa, thou art our 
brother ! ” It was undoubtedly to please the priests at Jerusalem that he put 
James, the brother of John the Evangelist, to death ; for the Jews, when they 
were in the ascendant, were very far from allowing others the religious 
Liberty which they everywhere claimed for themselves. Christian preaching 
might be attended with more or less success among the communities of 
Jews or Jewish proselytes settled elsewhere than in Judea ; but at Jerusalem, 
where memories of independence still survived, no man could be 
acknowledged as the true Messiah who had failed to deliver his nation from 
foreign oppression, and the new sect could not take root in the country that 
had been its cradle. Moreover, the little church at Jerusalem was very 
inoffensive, and the Book of Acts does not tell us on what pretext James 
was beheaded. Simon Peter, the chief of the Apostles, whom Agrippa had 
cast into prison, was delivered by night, and his deliverance was ascribed to 
angelic agency. This miraculous deliverance of St. Peter forms the subject 
of one of Raphael’s finest pictures. 
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At Agrippa’s death, which took place a short time after, his son, also named 
Agrippa, was only seventeen years of age. In spite of his youth the emperor 
was desirous of letting the kingdom of Judea descend to him, but was 
unfortunately dissuaded from his purpose by his advisers. The tetrarchy of 
Philippi was afterward bestowed on Agrippa the Younger, but Judea fell 
finally under the rule of procurators. Of all the provinces of the empire it 
was the most difficult to govern. The others accepted Roman dominion. In 
exchange for their independence Rome offered civilisation to Spain and 
Gaul, peace and quiet to Greece and Asia, wearied as they were by 
centuries of war. But the Jews understood Grteco-Roman civilisation no 
better than the Mohammedans undei-stood our own, and as for peace, they 
would accept it only on the condition that they should be over all other 
nations : that was what they understood by the kingdom of God. 


Their Messianic dreams haunted them more and more persistently. The land 
was full of visionaries, and they always found disciples. A prophet named 
Theudas induced more than four hundred persons to follow him into the 
wilderness by declaring that he would cause them to pass dry-shod over 
Jordan. Fadus, the procurator, despatched a body of horsemen, who slew 
him and dispersed his following. The author of the Acts, who placed the 
said Theudas before the time of Judas the Gaulonite, indicates the 
comparison generally made between the preaching of these two agitators 
and 
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that of the Apostles. Roman governors and Jewish lovers of order saw no 
great difference between men inspired and robbers. Tiberius Alexander, a 
renegade Jew of Alexandria, who succeeded Fadus in the government of 
Judea, crucified two sons of Judas the Gaulonite, who were still upholding 
the sect of the Zealots. As for the populace, they were well disposed to all 
attempts, but among innovators they liked those who adopted violent 
measures better than those whose methods were peaceable ; thus, as the 
Gospel relates, Barabbas was preferred to Jesus. 
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Samaria, like Jerusalem, had its prophets and its messiahs. In the days of 
Pontius Pilate there was one who gathered together a great multitude on 
Mount Gerizim, promising to show them the sacred vessels which had been 
buried there by Moses. Pilate punished these wretched people so severely 
that Vitellius, governor of Syria, comijelled him to go to Rome, there to 
exculpate himself before Tiberius. In the reign of Claudius one Simon of 
Gittha taught in Samaria with great success a subtle form of theology 
borrowed from the Judteo-Egyptian schools of Alexandria, which 
subsequently reappears in the mythological doctrines of Christian 
Gnosticism. He assigned the principal role in it to himself, giving himself 
out to be an incarnation of the great power of God, though he 
acknowledged the divine mission of Jesus. He averred that in him, Simon, 
God had revealed himself to the Samaritans in the character of the Father, 
as he had revealed himself to the Jews in the crucifixion of the Son, and to 
the Gentiles by the gift of the Holy Ghost. The doctrine of the Trinity, 
perhaps borrowed from Egypt, has become a part of Christianity, but Simon 
appears to have given a place in it to the Feminine Principle, probably 
represented by the Holy Ghost, that name being feminine in Hebrew. 
Wherever he went he took with him a very beautiful woman, whom he had 
bought in the market at Tyre. Her name was Helen, and Simon, identifying 
her with Homer’s Helen, deduced from the name a mystical scheme of 
redemption for the Eternal Feminine. It was the time when Christianity was 
first preached, and the Apostles were credited with miraculous powers of 
healing by the laying on of hands. A prophet ought to work miracles, and 
Simon was accordingly anxious to purchase their methods, and proposed 
that they should work together. The invincible repugnance of the Jew for 
the Samaritan made them repel his advances with scorn. A legend grew up 
in the Christian church about the name of Simon, surnamed Magus, who 
became the type of all charlatans, and the name of simony has since been 
given to all traffic in holy things. 


The reciprocal antipathy of Jews and Samaritans was a source of 
embarrassment to the Roman government. Some Galileans, on their way to 
Jerusalem for the feasts, passed through Samaria and quarrelled with the 
inhabitants. The men of Jerusalem, led by a robber chieftain, pillaged 
Samaria. Cumanus, the procurator, was called niDon to intervene, and 
decided in favour of the Samaritans. The Jews accused him of taking bribes, 
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and appealed first to the governor of Syria and then to the emperor. The 
young Agrippa, who stood high in the good graces of Claudius, contrived 
that the Jews should win their suit, and Cumanus was banished. 


From the government of this same Cumanus, Josephus dates the disorders 
which ended in the destruction of Jerusalem. He had, nevertheless, treated 
the religious scruples of the Jews with great consideration, going so far as 
to inflict cajjital punishment on a Roman soldier who had torn up a copy of 
the Pentateuch while engaged in suppressing a riot. The sway of Rome was 
not oppressive, and the government confined itself to protecting the public 
peace against adventurers who lived on plunder under the cloak of religion, 
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and fanatics who endeavoured to stir up the people by promising to work 
miracles before them. One of these induced thirty thousand persons to fol- 
low him to the Mount of Olives, that thence they might see the walls of 
Jerusalem fall at his behest. Felix, the procurator, sent soldiers to disperse 
the multitudes, and the prophet took to flight. But it was always the same 
story. ” Judea,” says Josephus, ” was full of robbers and sorcerers who 
deceived the people, and not a day passed in which Felix did not punish 
some of one sort or the other. But the robbers continued to stir up the people 
to rebel against the Romans, giving over to fire and plunder the villages of 
those who refused to rejoin them.” 


When it might have been imagined that severe repressive measures had 
delivered Judea from this pest, it reappeared in a yet more formidable 
shape. At the festivals, when a great concourse of people from all parts 
were gathered together at Jerusalem, bandits known as sicarii, that is “men 
of the knife,” mingled with the throng and stabbed their victims, without 
any being able to see whence the blow came, for the assassins were the first 
to cry murder. “The first whom they assassinated on this wise,” says 
Josephus, ” was Jonathan the high priest, and not a day passed on which 
they did not kill several in the same manner. The panic that prevailed 
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throughout the city was worse than the evil itself. Men looked for death at 
any moment, as in time of war. They saw none approach without trembling, 
they did not dare to trust their friends. These precautions and suspicions did 
not put a stop to the murders, so great was the daring of these \dllains and 
their skill in hiding themselves.” Josephus does not ascribe anything of a 
religious character to these assassinations. But according to the author of 
the Philo-sophumena (Origen/ or St. Hippolytus) the sicarii were identical 
with the Zealots, and were connected with the sect of the Essenes. “When 
they hear any of the uncircumcised speak of God and of His law, they seek 
to come upon him by stealth in a solitary place and threaten to kill him 
unless he will be circumcised : if he refuses to obey, he is slain. This is 
wherefore they are called Zealots, and by some sicarii.” Josephus, in his 
Antiquities of the Jews accuses Felix, the procurator, of having procured the 
assassination of the high priest Jonathan by the sicarii, an accusation which 
he does not repeat in the Wars of the Jews. Felix was a brother of Pallas, the 
freedman and favourite of Claudius. Tacitus speaks of him in even harsher 
terms than Josephus. ” Claudius made Judea into a province which he 
abandoned to Roman knights or to freedmen ; among these Felix 
distinguished himself by every sort of cruelty and license, he exercised the 
authority of a despot in the base spirit of a slave.” The Jews caused him to 
be accused before Nero, who had succeeded Claudius, but he was saved by 
the influence of his brother Pallas. 


At Caesarea there was a constant rivalry between the Jewish and the Greek 
or Syrian part of the population. The Jews were exempt from military 
service ; the Greeks and Syrians, from whose ranks the legions were 
recruited, were jealous of this inequality. Hence arose taunts on the one side 
and recriminations on the other, sanguinary quarrels and riots. Finally the 
two parties sent agents to plead their cause before Nero, who decided 
against the Jews and deprived them of civil rights. Josephus says that this 
decree was the cause of the rebellion of the Jews ; but it was only the last 
drop that makes the cup overflow. Tlie rebellion had long been inevitable. It 
was not induced, like that of Judas Maccabseus, by religious persecution ; 
the Romans allowed the Jews the free exercise of their religion, as they 
allowed it to all other nations. But the Jews were the chief people in the 
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empire who did not belong to the Indo-European race. There is an 
incompatibility of temper between that race and the Semitic ; we perceive 
the fact only too clearly in Algeria. The demand for union with the empire, 
raised after the death of Herod, had proceeded from the Jews themselves. A 
procurator, even if not beyond reproach, could not possibly be worse than 
their native kings. Festus, who succeeded Felix, seems to have governed 
with firmness and prudence. Like his predecessors, he dealt severely with 
robbers, sicarii, and messiahs. But nothing could allay the fever that had 
laid hold upon Judea and worked madness in the brain ; for there are epi- 
demics in the moral as in the physical order. We cannot lay all the blame on 
the Romans ; their rule secured the peace of the world, a boon which was 
doubtless worth the sacrifice of the restless and precarious autonomy of a 
few peoples. But we mourn for Greece, and we may be permitted to mourn 
for Judea. Nor must we cast a stone at this small and fiery nation, with its 
obstinate will to live. Depopulated Greece had died of weariness and 
exhaustion. Judea, overflowing with inhabitants, was about to die in a 
frenzy of patriotism; it is the worthier death. 


In spite of the Roman occupation, the Jewish theocracy found means for 
tyrannical action. The high priests seized upon the tithes due to the priests, 
the principal inhabitants of Jerusalem, espoused the cause of the inferior 
clergy, who were starving; there were fights in the streets, and the Roman 
government looked on passively, not wishing to meddle with religious 
matters. They were Agrippa’s affair, since the appointment of the high 
priests had been left to him. He, though his kingdom did not extend to the 
northern provinces, resided in Herod’s palace at Jerusalem. He had built a 
tower, from the height of which the inner court of the temple could be 
scanned. The priests regarded this as a profanation, and built a high wall, 
shutting off both the i^alace and the barracks of the Roman guard. Agrippa 
and Festus wished to demolish it, but, thanks to the support of the Empress 
Poppfea, who was a Jewess, or, at least, very well disposed towards the 
Jews, the priests gained permission from Nero that the wall should remain. 
After the death of Festus, and before the arrival of Ananus, the high priest 
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convoked the Sanhedrim to sit in judgment on and condemn certain 
transgressors of the law, and, among others, James, the brother or cousin of 
Jesus. Hanan belonged to the sect of the Sadducees, which consisted 
entirely of wealthy people. James was greatly beloved by the poor. The 
epistle attributed to him, though it preached patience to the latter, contains 
passages little favourable to the rich. He was stoned. The sentence was 
illegal, for the high priest had no right to pass sentence of death in the 
absence of the procurator. Ananus was deposed from his office, but the 
death of James gave rise to great disaffection, and no doubt contributed to 
the separation of Christians from Jews. James was one of those who 
endeavoured to avoid this separation, and the church at Jerusalem, of which 
he was the head, showed great attachment to the practices of Judaism. 


At Rome, the preaching of Christianity had begun in the reign of Claudius, 
and as it stirred up incessant quarrels among the Jews, which led to the 
disturbance of public order, the emperor had them all expelled from the city. 
Suetonius ascribes these scenes of disorder to Christ ; it is the first time that 
we meet with the name in a pagan author, and the phraseology of Suetonius 
appears to indicate that, in his opinion, Christ was a person who lived at 
Rome in the time of Claudius : ” Judceos, impuhore Christo assidue 
tumultuantes, Roma expullt.”’ According to Dion Cassius, 
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the Jews were not expelled from the city, but were forbidden to assemble 
together. The Christians were confounded with the Jews ; the distinction 
first began to be made under Nero. “They put to the torture,” says 
Suetonius, ” the Christians, a sort of men holding a new and noxious 
superstition.” A terrible fire, which destroyed more than half of Rome, gave 
occasion for these tortures. Rumour accused Nero of having set fire to 
Rome that he might rebuild it in greater beauty ; it was even said that dur- 
ing the fire he had gone up into his theatre and sung the destruction of Troy. 
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” To put an end to these rumours,” says Tacitus, ” he sought for guilty 
persons, and inflicted the most cruel tortures upon persons detested for their 
infamous practices, who were commonly called Christians. This name they 
took from Christ, who was condemned to death under Tiberius by the 
procurator Pontius Pilate. This pernicious superstition, suppressed for the 
moment, had since overflowed, not only in Judea, where was the source of 
the evil, but even in Rome, where all crimes and shames meet together. 
Those were first seized who confessed, and afterwards, on their testimony, a 
great number of others, who were convicted, less of having set fire to Rome 
than of hating the human race. Mockery was added to torture ; they were 
wrapped in the skins of beasts to be cast to dogs to devour ; they were 
crucified ; they were set alight like torches to give light by night. Nero had 
offered his gardens for this spectacle, and he mingled with the people in the 
garb of a charioteer or driving a chariot. Thus these wretches, though 
deserving of exemplary punishment, inspired pity, for they were not 
sacrificed to the interests of the public but to the cruelty of a single man.” 


It seems as though the Christians must have been safe in their obscurity 
from the emperor’s notice if it had not been directed to them by some 
special influence. Gibbon appears to believe that the beautiful Poppsea, the 
mistress and wife of Nero, and a Jewish comedian who had won his 
master’s favour, prevented the persecution from spreading to all Jews at 
Rome by concentrating it on a dissenting sect, in very evil odour with 
genuine Israelites. Renan goes farther, and thinks that the persecution 
directed against the Christians may have been excited by the intrigues of the 
Jews. He bases his opinion upon an ingenious interpretation of a very 
obscure passage in Clemens Romanus. Against this conjecture we may set 
the silence of the Apocalypse, which contains no allusion to Poppsea nor .to 
the Neronian persecution. Now, as Renan has demonstrated by a wealth of 
evidence, the Apocalypse was a direct outcome of this persecution. 


Nero is Antichrist and the Beast, and the number 66(5, which is the number 
of the Beast, represents the letters of his name, ‘Ne’pwv Kaiaap, transcribed 
in Hebrew and added up according to their numerical value. Like the Book 
of Daniel, written at the time of the great struggle of the Jews with the kings 
of Syria, the Book of the Revelation is a political and religious pamphlet. 
The author gives his estimate of the events of his time or expounds his 
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hopes for the future under the figure of prophetic visions and of enigmas to 
which he sometimes supplies the key. The Jews were extremely fond of this 
form of literature. The Apocalypse, i.e., the Revelation, ascribed to John, 
the last survivor of the Apostolic band, was written during the period of 
anarchy which lay between the death of Nero and the accession of 
Vespasian. It was the eve of the last agony of Judea; the speedy dissolution 
of the Roman Empire was expected. A supreme conflict between heaven 
and earth was about to begin, and would end by the great judgment of God 
and the reign of his Christ. Nor did the prophet lie ; for it was in truth the 
end of the old world and the birth of the new. ‘> 


Jewish Headdkesses 


CHAPTER XIII. THE REVOLT AGAINST ROME 


The Jewish heart had been kindled to a successful revolt under Judas 
Maccabseus. The memory of this triumph and of the cruelties that had 
forced it upon the unwarlike people, ripened the national heart for an effort 
against even the mighty empire of Rome. The struggle was one of the 
bravest and one of the most horrible in the world’s annals. It found a 
splendid chronicler in Josephus, who was one of the generals, and fought 
bravely, and yet, like his Grecian prototype, Thucydides, won his 
immortality by his pen instead of by his sword. Josephus’ account is, 
however, a voluminous work in itself, and we must be content with some of 
the most brilliant pages, turning to Menard for a briefer sketch of the 
general story.a 


In Judea, the temper of the nation had long given warning of approaching 
revolt. It broke out at length when Gessius Florus was appointed procurator 
through the influence of his wife, who was a friend of Poppsea’s. His 
vexatious measures and rapacity wore out the patience of the Jews; on this 
point Tacitus is at one with Josephus. Disorders first occurred at Caesarea 
on the occasion of Nero’s decree ; then the action of Florus in taking 
seventeen talents out of the temple treasury provoked a riot at Jerusalem. 
The soldiery spread through the streets, plundering the houses and 
massacring the peaceable inhabitants, not sparing even women and children 
; after which the procurator withdrew to Caesarea, leaving only one cohort 
in the tower of Antonia. The Zealots promptly occujiied the temple 
precincts. When a government flees before the mob it may safely be 
predicted that the most excited and violent party will impose its will on the 
rest. In vain did Agrippa II and his sister Berenice, who happened to be at 
Jerusalem at the time, endeavour to allay the popular frenzy. They could 
gain nothing, in spite of the respect felt for the last descendants of the 
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ancient kings. A band of men left the city, seized the fortress of Masada, 
and massacred the garrison. 


The moderate party, composed of the wealthier classes and the priests, 
would have recoiled from an insensate struggle against the power of Rome, 
but Eleazar, the leader of the party of action, made the rupture final by 
refusing to offer in the temple tlie victims which were wont to be sacrificed 
there by the emperor’s command for the prosperity of Rome and of the 
empire. The friends of order sent to entreat Agrippa and Florus to come 
with all speed to protect them against the rebels. Agrippa sent three 
thousand horsemen, who took possession of the upper city, while the 
Zealots, robbers, and siearii occupied the temple and the lower city. Florus 
returned no answer. According to Josephus, he wished the insurrection to 
grow to a 
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head, and, when it was exhausted by its own violence, to extinguish it in 
blood. Such are the habitual tactics of military leaders in time of revolution. 
Such deliverers deserve, as Lamennais says, to be execrated in the present 
and in the future. 


The insurgents, who were masters of the temple, refused entrance to the 
partisans of peace, made their way into the upper city, and set fire to the 
palace of Agrippa and Berenice. They also burnt the archives, in order to 
destroy all vouchers of credit and so bring over the debtors to their side. 
They were commanded by Manahem, the son of Judas the Gaulonite, and 
by Eleazar, the son of the high priest Ananias, who was one of the principal 
leaders of the opposite party, for civil war had set division even between 
members of the same family. The tower of Antonia was taken and burnt by 
the revolutionaries, who allowed Agrippa’s horsemen to depart unmolested. 
The Romans, for their part, took refuge in the three towers of the old wall. 
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Ananias, who, with his brother Hezekiah, was found hidden in an aqueduct, 
Avas slaughtered by Manahem. Then Eleazar, enraged at the assassination 
of his father and uncle, stirred up the people against Manahem, who now 
gave himself the airs of a tyrant. ” It was not worth while,” he said to them, 
” to cast off the yoke of Rome in order to stoop to that of the least among 
yourselves.” Manahem was stoned in the court of the temple. Such of his 
partisans as could make their escape took refuge in the fortress of Masada. 
The Romans asked for terms of capitulation. They were promised their 
lives, but they had no sooner given up their arms than Eleazar and the 
Zealots fell upon them and slew them all but one, who consented to be 
circumcised. The rest died, to a man, without asking for mercy, only crying 
out upon the sanctity of their oaths. These imprecations filled the people 
with dire forebodings, all the more so because this jDerjury had been 
committed on the Sabbath day. 


The same day and hour, as if by the working of divine vengeance, says 
Josephus, a massacre of the Jews took place at C;esarea ; of twenty 
thousand men not one was left, for those who escaped were captured by 
Florus and sent to the galleys. This massacre roused the whole nation to 
such a pitch of fury that they ravaged the towns and villages of the Syrian 
frontier, Philadelphia, Heshbon, Gerasa, Pella, and Scythopolis, with fire 
and sword. They then sacked Gadara, Hippos, and Gaulonitis, burned 
Sebaste and Askalon, and demolished Anthedon and Gaza. They slew all 
that were not Jews. Then, as was to be expected, terrible reprisals followed. 
An epi-demic of carnage raged all over southern Syria and extended to 
Egy])t. Every mixed city became a battle-ground. If we are to trust 
Josephus, the Jews were never the aggressors. That is hard to believe. It is 
possible that the rabble, seeing Judea rebel against Rome, concluded that 
they might massacre the Jews with impunity. But it is also very probable 
that the insurrection had roused to the highest pitch the fanaticism of Jews 
settled elsewhere than in Judea, and that they were desirous of imitating the 
exploits of their brethren at Jerusalem. In Alexandria, as a sequel to a 
discussion in the theatre, the Jews armed themselves with torches and 
threatened to burn all the Greeks alive. The governor of the city was 
Tiberius Alexander, the Jewish convert to Hellenism who had formerly 
been procurator of Judea. He tried to make his compatriots listen to reason, 
but without success. He was obliged to send for the Roman legions. The 
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Jewish quarter, known as the Delta, was heaped with corpses ; Josephus 
speaks of fifty thousand slain. At Damascus the Syrians cooped the Jews up 
in the gymnasium and slew ten thousand of them. They had carefully 
concealed 
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their design from their wives, nearly all of whom professed the Jewish 
religion. 


After they had succeeded in retaking Jerusalem, the Zealots occupied the 
fortresses of the Dead Sea district. They massacred the Roman garrison of 
the castle of Cypros, which commanded Jericho ; that of Macherus 
capitulated. At length Cestius Gallus, governor of Syria, determined to take 
up arms against the insurrection. He started from Antioch with his legions 
and some auxiliary troops furnished by Agrippa, who accompanied him on 
this expedition, and by the kings of Commagene and Iturtea. Galilee and the 
seaboard were subdued, and Cestius advanced to Gabao, two leagues from 
Jerusalem. The city was full of pilgrims who had come up to the Feast of 
Tabernacles. Although it was the Sabbath day, an immense multitude 
marched forth, and the irresistible onset of this troop of anarchists 
triumphed over Roman discipline. Simon, the son of Giora, one of the 
bravest leaders of the Zealots, pursued the fugitives and dispersed the 
Roman rear-guard. Agrippa endeavoured to induce the insurgents to submit 
by promising them an amnesty in the name of Cestius ; one party among the 
people was desirous of accepting terms, but the anarchists killed the 
ambassadors. Cestius again advanced upon Jerusalem and took possession 
of the outskirts of the city. The insurgents had abandoned the new city and 
fallen back upon the temple. If he had attacked immediately, the war would 
have come to an end. A member of the family of Ananus, who was at the 
head of the party of order, offered to open the gates to the Romans ; the 
Zealots flung him from the walls. For five days Cestius endeavoured to 
storm the temple precincts. The soldiers were at work sapjjing the walls, 
sheltering themselves under their shields, in the formation known as the 
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“tortoise” (testudo’). The anarchists, losing heart, began to take to flight, 
and the moderate party were about to open the gates, when Cestius, 
deceived by false reports, or perhaps seduced by bribery, sounded the 
retreat, withdrew to Gabao, and — pursued and harassed by the Jews, who 
killed six thousand of his men — escaped under cover of night, leaving his 
baggage and engines of war behind. 


The partisans of peace, seeing that in spite of their efforts they were 
embarked upon the conflict, resolved to set themselves at the head of the 
movement, so as to keep it within bounds if that were still possible. ” An- 
anus,” says Renan, ” took more and more the position of head of the 
moderate party. He still had hopes of bringing the mass of the people over 
to peaceful counsels ; he endeavoured secretly to check the manufacture of 
arms, and to paralyse resistance while seeming to organise it. This is the 
most dangerous of all games to play in time of revolution ; Ananus was, no 
doubt, what revolutionaries call a traitor. In the eyes of the enthusiasts he 
was guilty of the crime of seeing clearly ; in those of history he cannot be 
absolved from the guilt of having accepted the falsest of false positions, that 
which consists of making war without conviction, merely under pressure 
from ignorant fanatics.” Among the peace party were some who held aloof 
lest they should be involved in a destruction which they regarded as 
inevitable. Such, for example, were some of the Pharisees, and certain 
doctors, careless of politics and absorbed in the study of the law, the 
adherents of the Herod family, and the membei-s of the Christian church, 
who, since the death of James, had begun more and more to regard their 
cause as distinct from that of the Jews. 


Munk, though he says nothing of the rabbis who emigrated to Jabneh before 
the final struggle, deals somewhat harshly with the Herodians and 
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Christians. ” Only such,” he says, ” as rated their personal interests above 
those of their country, or sought the mehincholy satisfaction of seeing in its 
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ruin the triumph of their political or religious opinions, fled in the hour of 
peril. The friends of Agrippa openly betrayed their country by going over to 
the Roman side and paying court to Cestius and the emperor Nero. Among 
the fugitives were also the Christian Jews, following the advice given by 
Jesus Christ to his disciples (Matthew xxiv. 16). Preoccupied with the 
kingdom of Heaven, which they then seriously looked for, the Christians 
did not feel it their duty to meddle with earthly matters nor to take part in 
the defence of their unhappy country ; led by Simeon, their bishop, they 
withdrew beyond Jordan, far from the clash of arms, and sought a refuge in 
the city of Pella.” 


Cestius died, of disease or grief, shortly after his defeat. Nero handed over 
the command to Vespasian, an experienced general, who had given proof of 
his military capacity in Germauia and Brittany. Vespasian proceeded to 
Syria by way of Asia Minor, while his sou Titus went to Alexandria to fetch 
two legions and lead them into Palestine. Agrippa and some other petty 
kings from the country round about, Antiochus of Commagene, Sohemus, 
and Malchus the Arab, brought auxiliary troops to Vespasian, and at the end 
of the winter of the year 67, an army of sixty thousand men marched into 
Galilee. The government of that province had been committed by his 
fellow-countrymen to Josephus, the historian to whom we owe the account 
of the whole war ; and though he was one of the peace party, he had 
neglected no measures for putting the country in a state of defence. The 
defence, which he relates in detail, was heroic. The little city of Jotapata 
held out with amazing resolution against arms and engines of war. Forty 
thousand men succumbed during the siege. c 


Both as a vivid narrative and as a type of the ferocity of assault, resistance 
and revenge marking the battles of that time, the account b}? Josephus of 
his own ingenious and desperate defence of Jotapata is well worth citing at 
length. He speaks of himself, like Csesar, in the third person. <« 


THE DEFENCE OF JOTAPATA DESCRIBED BY JOSEPHUS 


Jotapata, he says, is almost all of it built upon a precipice, having on all the 
other sides of it every way valleys immensely deep and steep, insomuch 
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that those who would look down would have their sight fail them before it 
reaches to the bottom. It is only to be come at on the north side, where the 
utmost part of the city is built on the mountain, as it ends obliquely at a 
plain. This mountain Josephus had encompassed with a wall when he 
fortified the city, that its top might not be capable of being seized upon by 
the enemies. The city is covered all round with other mountains, and can no 
way be seen till a man comes just upon it. And this was the strong situation 
of Jotapata. 


Vespasian, therefore, in order to try how he might overcome the natural 
strength of the place, as well as the bold defence of the Jews, made a 
resolution to prosecute the siege with vigour. To that end he called the 
commanders that were under him to a council of war. and consulted witli 
them which way the assault might be managed to the best advantage : and 
when the resolution was there taken to raise a bank against that part of the 
wall which was practicable, he sent his whole army abroad to get the 
materials together. So when they had cut down all the trees on the 
mountains that adjoined to 
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the city, and had gotten together a vast heap of stones, besides the wood 
they had cut down, some of them brought hurdles, in order to avoid the 
effects of the darts that were shot from above them. These hurdles they 
spread over their banks, under cover whereof they formed their bank, and 
so were little or nothing hurt by the darts that were thrown upon them from 
the wall, while others pulled the neighbouring hillocks to pieces, and 
perpetually brought earth to them ; so that while they were busy three sorts 
of ways, nobody was idle. However, the Jews cast great stones from the 
walls upon the hurdles which protected the men, with all sorts of darts also ; 
and the noise of what could not reach them was yet so terrible, that it was 
some impediment to the workmen. 
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Vespasian then set the engines for throwing stones and darts round about 
the city ; the number of the engines was in all a hundred and sixty ; and 
bade them fall to work and dislodge those that were upon the wall. At the 
same time such engines as were intended for that purpose, threw at once 
lances upon them with great noise, and stones of the weight of a talent were 
thrown by the engines that were prepared for that purpose, together with 
fire, and a vast multitude of arrows, which made the wall so dangerous, that 
the Jews durst not only not to come upon it, but durst not come to those 
parts within the walls which were reached by the engines ; for the multitude 
of the Arabian archers, as well also as all those that threw darts and slung 
stones, fell to work at the same time with the engines. Yet did not the others 
lie still when they could not throw at the Romans from a higher place ; for 
they then made sallies out of the city like private robbers, by parties, and 
pulled away the hurdles that covered the workmen, and killed them when 
they were thus naked ; and when those workmen gave way, these cast away 
the earth that composed the bank, and burnt the wooden parts of it, together 
with the hurdles, till at length Vespasian perceived that the intervals there 
were between the works were of disadvantage to him ; for those spaces of 
ground afforded the Jews a place for assaulting the Romans. So he united 
the hurdles, and at the same time joined one part of the army to the other, 
which prevented the private excursions of the Jews. 


And when the bank was now raised, and brought nearer than ever to the 
battlements that belonged to the walls, Josephus thought it would be 
entirely wrong in him if he could make no contrivances in opposition to 
theirs, and that might be for the city’s preservation ; so he got together his 
workmen, and ordered them to build the wall higher ; and when they said 
that this was impossible to be done while so many darts were thrown at 
them, he invented this sort of cover for them : 


He bade them fix piles, and expand before them raw hides of oxen newly 
killed, that these hides, by yielding and hollowing themselves when the 
stones were thrown at them, might receive them, for that the other darts 
would slide off them, and the fire that was thrown would be quenched by 
the moisture that was in them ; and these he set before the workmen ; and 
under them these workmen went on with their works in safety, and raised 
the wall higher, and that both by day and by night, till it was twenty cubits 


high. He also built a good number of towers upon the wall, and fitted it to 
strong battlements. This greatly discouraged the Romans, who in their own 
opinions were already gotten within the walls, while they were now at once 
astonished at Josephus’ contrivance and at the fortitude of the citizens that 
were in the city. 


And now Vespasian was plainly irritated at the great subtilty of this 
stratagem, and at the boldness of the citizens of Jotapata ; for taking heart 
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again upon the building of this wall, they made fresh sallies upon the 
Romans, and had everyday conflicts with them by parties, together with all 
such contrivances as robbers make use of, and with the plundering of all 
that came to hand, as also with the setting fire to all the other works ; and 
this till Vespasian made his army leave off fighting them, and resolved to lie 
round the city, and to starve them into a surrender, as supposing that either 
they would be forced to petition him for mercy by want of provisions, or if 
they should have the courage to hold out till the last, they should perish by 
famine : and he concluded he should conquer them the more easily in 
fighting, if he gave them an interval, and then fell upon them when they 
were weakened by famine ; 1)ut still he gave orders that they should guard 
against their coming out of the city. 


Now the besieged had plenty of corn within the city, and indeed of all other 
necessaries, but they wanted water, because there was no fountain in the 
city, the jjeople being there usually satisfied with rain-water ; yet it is a rare 
thing in that country to have rain in summer, and at this season, during the 
siege, they were in great distress for some contrivance to satisfy their thirst ; 
and they were very sad at this time particularly, as if they were already in 
want of water entirely, for Josephus, seeing that the city abounded with 
other necessaries, and that the men were of good courage, and being 
desirous to protect the siege to the Romans longer than they expected, 
ordered their drink to be given them by measure ; but this scanty 
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distribution of water by measure was deemed by them as a thing more bard 
upon them than the want of it ; and their not being able to drink as much as 
they would, made them more desirous of drinking than they otherwise had 
been ; nay, they were so much disheartened hereby as if they were come to 
the last degree of thii’st. Nor were the Romans unacquainted with the state 
they were in, for when they stood over against them, beyond the wall, they 
could see them running together, and taking their water by measure, which 
made them throw their javelins thither, the place being within their reach, 
and kill a great many of them. 


Hereupon, Vespasian hoped that their receptacles of water would in no long 
time be emptied, and that they would be forced to deliver up the city to him 
; but Josephus being minded to break such his hope, gave command that 
they should wet a great many of their clothes, and hang them out about the 
battlements, till the entire wall was of a sudden all wet with the running 
down of the water. At this sight the Romans were discouraged, and under 
consternation, when they saw them able to throw away in sport so much 
water, when they supposed them not to have enough to drink themselves. 
This made the Roman general despair of taking the city by their want of 
necessaries, and to betake himself again to arms, and to try to force them to 
surrender, which was what the Jews greatly desired ; for as they despaired 
of either themselves or their city being able to escape, they preferred a 
death in battle before one by hunger and thirst. 


However, Josephus contrived another stratagem besides the foregoing, to 
get plenty of what they wanted. There was a certain rough and uneven place 
that could hardly be ascended, and on that account was not guarded by the 
soldiei’s ; so Josephus sent out certain persons along the western parts of 
the valley, and by them sent letters to whom he pleased of the Jews that 
were out of the city, and procured from them what necessaries soever they 
wanted in the city in abundance ; he enjoined them also to creep generally 
along by the watch as they came into the city, and to cover their backs with 
such sheepskins as had their wool upon them, that if any one should 
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spy them in the night-time, they might be believed to be dogs. This was 
done till the watch jjerceived their contrivance, and encompassed that rough 
place about themselves. 


And now it was that Josephus perceived that the city could not hold out 
long, and that his own life would be in doubt if he continued in it ; so he 
consulted how he and the most potent men of the city might fly out of it. 
When the multitude understood this, they came all round about him, and 
begged of him not to overlook them while they entirely depended on him, 
and him alone ; for that there was still hope of the city’s deliverance if he 
would stay with them, because everybody would undertake any pains with 
great cheerfulness on his account, and in that case there would be some 
comfort for them also, though they should be taken : that it became him 
neither to fly from his enemies, nor to desert his friends, nor to leap out of 
that city, as out of a ship that was sinking in a storm, into which he came, 
when it was quiet and in a calm ; for that by going away he would be the 
cause of drowning the city, because nobody would then venture to oppose 
the enemy when he was once gone, upon whom they wholly confided. 


Hereupon, Josephus avoided letting them know that he was to go away to 
provide for his own safety, but told them that he would go out of the city for 
their sakes ; for that if he stayed with them, he should be able to do them 
little good while they were in a safe condition ; and that if they were once 
taken, he should only perish with them to no purpose ; but that if he were 
once gotten free from this siege, he should be able to bring them very great 
relief ; for that he would then immediately get the Galileans together, out of 
the country, in great multitudes, and draw the Romans off their city by 
another war. That he did not see what advantage he could bring to them 
now, by staying among them, but only provoked the Romans to besiege 
them more closely, as esteeming it a most valuable thing to take him ; but 
that if they were once informed that he was fled out of the city, they would 
greatly remit of their eagerness against it. Yet did not this plea move the 
people, but inflamed them the more to hang about him. 


Accordingly, both the children and the old men, and the women with their 
infants, came mourning to him, and fell down before him, and all of them 
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caught hold of his feet, and held him fast, and besought him, with great 
lamentations, that he would take his share with them in their fortune ; and I 
think they did this, not that they envied his deliverance, but that they hoped 
for their own ; for they could not think they should suffer any great 
misfortune, provided Josephus would but stay with them. 


Now, Josephus thought, that if he resolved to stay, it would be ascribed to 
their entreaties ; and if he resolved to go away by force, he should be put 
into custody. His commiseration also of the people under their lamentations, 
had much broken that of his eagerness to leave them ; so he resolved to 
stay, and arming himself with the common despair of the citizens, he said to 
them : 


” Now is the time to begin to fight in earnest, when there is no hope of 
deliverance left. It is a brave thing to prefer glory before life, and to set 
about some such noble undertaking as may be remembered by late 
posterity.” 


Having said this, he fell to work immediately, and made a sally, and 
dispersed the enemies’ out-guards, and ran as far as the Roman camp itself, 
and pulled the coverings of their tents to pieces, that were upon their banks, 
and set fire to their works. And this was the manner in which he never left 
off fighting, neither the next day nor the day after it, but went on with it for 
a considerable number of both days and nights. 
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Upon tliis, Vespasian, when he saw the Romans distressed by these sallies 
(although they were ashamed to be made to run away by the Jews ; and 
when at any time they made the Jews rim away, their heavy armour would 
not let them pursue them far ; while the Jews, when they had performed any 
action, and before they could be hurt themselves, still retired into the city), 
ordered his armed men to avoid their onset, and not to fight it out with men 
under desperation, while nothing is more courageous than despair ; but that 
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their violence would be quenched when they saw they failed of their 
purposes, as tire is quenched when it wants fuel ; and that it was most 
proper for the Romans to gain their victories as cheap as they could, since 
they are not forced to fight, but only to enlarge their own dominions. So he 
repelled the Jews in great measure by the Arabian archers, and the Syrian 
slingers, and by those that tlirew stones at tliem, nor was there any 
intermission of the great number of their offensive engines. Now, the Jews 
suffered greatly by these engines, without being able to escape from them ; 
and when these engines threw their stones or javelins a great way, and the 
Jews were within their reach, they pressed hard upon the Romans, and 
fought desperately, without sparing either soul or body, one part succouring 
another by turns, when it was tired down. 


When, therefore, Vespasian looked ujjon himself as in a manner besieged 
by these sallies of the Jews, and when his banks were now not far from the 
walls, he determined to make use of his battering-ram. Now, at the very first 
stroke of this engine, the wall was shaken, and a terrible clamour was raised 
by the people within tlie city, as if they were already taken. 


And now, when Josephus saw this ram still battering the same place, and 
that the wall would quickly be thrown down by it, he resolved to elude for a 
while the force of the engine. With this design he gave orders to fill sacks 
with chaff, and to hang them down before that place where they saw the 
ram always battering, that the stroke might be turned aside, or that the place 
might feel less of the strokes by the yielding nature of the chaff. This 
contrivance ver} much delayed the attempts of the Romans, because, let 
them remove their engine to what part they pleased, those that were above it 
eremoved their sacks, and placed them over against the strokes it made, 
insomuch that the wall was no way hurt, and this by diversion of the 
strokes, till the Romans made an opposite contrivance of long poles, and by 
tying hooks at their ends, cut off tlir sarins. 


Now, when the batteriii-lam tlius recovered its force, and the waU hav-ing 
been l)ut newly built, was qi\ ing way, Josephus and those about him had 
afterwards immediate recourse to fire, to defend themselves withal ; 
whereupon they took what materials soever they had that were but dry, and 
made a sally three ways, and set fire to the machines, and the hurdles, and 
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the banks of the Romans themselves ; nor did the Romans well know how 
to come to their assistance, being at once under a consternation at the Jews’ 
boldness, and being prevented by the flames from coming to their 
assistance ; for the materials being dry with the bitumen and pitch that were 
among them, as was brimstone also, the fire caught hold of everjrthing 
immediately ; and what cost the Romans a great deal of pains, was in one 
hour consumed. 


And here a certain Jew appeared worthy of our relation and commenda-tion 
; he was the son of Sameas, and was called Eleazar, and was born at Saab, 
in Galilee. This man took up a stone of vast bigness, and threw it down 
from the wall upon the ram, and this with so great a force that it broke off 
the head of the engine. He also leaped down and took up the head of 
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the ram from the midst of them, and without any concern, carried it to the 
top of the wall, and this, while lie stood as a fit mark to be pelted by all his 
enemies. Accordingly, he received the strokes upon his naked body, and 
was wounded with five darts ; nor did he mind any of them while he went 
up to the top of the wall, where he stood in sight of them all, as an instance 
of the greatest boldness : after which he threw himself on a heap with his 
wounds upon him, and fell down, together with the head of the ram. Next to 
him, two brothers showed their courage ; their names were Netir and Philip, 
both of them of the village of Ruma, and both of them Galileans also ; these 
men leaped upon the soldiers of the tenth legion, and fell upon the Romans 
with such a noise and force as to disorder their ranks, and put to flight all 
upon whomsoever they made their assaults. 


After these men’s performances, Josephus, and the rest of the multitude 
with him, took a great deal of fire, and burnt both the machines, and their 
coverings, with the works belonging to the fifth, and to the tenth legion, 
which they put to flight; when others followed them immediately, and 
buried those instruments and all their materials under ground. However, 
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about the evening the Romans erected the battering-ram again, against that 
part of the wall which had suffered before ; where a certain Jew that 
defended the city from the Romans, hit Vespasian with a dart in his foot, 
and wounded him a little, the distance being so great, that no mighty 
impression could be made by the dart thrown so far off. 


But still JoseiAhus and those with him, although they fell down dead one 
upon another by the darts and stones which the engines threw upon them, 
yet did not they desert the wall, but fell upon those who managed the ram, 
under the protection of the hurdles, with iire, and iron weapons, and stones ; 
and these could do little or nothing, but fell themselves perpetually, while 
they were seen by those whom they could not see, for the light of their own 
flame shone about them, and made them a most visible mark to the enemy, 
as they were in the daytime, while the engines could not be seen at a great 
distance, and so what was thrown at them was hard to be avoided ; for the 
force with which these engines threw stones and darts made them hurt 
several at a time, and the violent force of the stones that were cast by the 
engines was so great, that they carried away the pinnacles of the wall, and 
broke off the corners of the towers ; for no body of men could be so strong 
as not to be overthrown to the last rank, by the largeness of the stones ; and 
any one may learn the force of the engines by what hapjjened this very 
night ; for as one of those that stood round about Jose/jhus was near the 
wall, his head was carried away by such a stone, and his skull was flung as 
far as three furlongs. In the daytime also, a woman with child had her belly 
so violently struck, as she was just come out of her house, that the infant 
was carried to the distance of half a furlong ; so great was the force of that 
engine. 


The noise of the instruments themselves was very terrible, the sound of the 
darts and stones that were thrown by them, was so also ; of the same sort 
was the noise the dead bodies made, when they were dashed against the 
wall ; and indeed dreadful was the clamour which these things raised in the 
women within the city, which was echoed back at the same time by the cries 
of such as were slain ; while the whole space of ground whereon they 
fought ran with blood, and the wall might have been ascended over by the 
bodies of the dead carcasses ; the mountains also contributed to increase the 
noise by their echoes ; nor was there on that night any thing of terror 
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wanting that could either affect the hearing or the sight : yet did a great part 
of those 
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that fought so hard for Jotapata fall manfully, as were a great part of them 
wounded. However, the morning watch was come ere the wall yielded to 
the machines emjjloyed against it, though it had been battered without 
intermission. However, those within covered their bodies with their armour, 
and raised works over against that part which was thrown down, before 
those machines were laid by which the Romans were to ascend into the city. 


In the morning Vespasian got his army together, in order to take the city by 
storm. But Josephus, understanding the meaning of Vespasian’s 
contrivance, set the old men, together with those that were tired out, at the 
sound parts of the wall, as expecting no harm from those quarters, but set 
the strongest of his men at the place where the wall was broken down, and 
before them all, six men by themselves, among whom he took his share of 
the first and greatest danger. He also gave orders, that when the legions 
made a shout they should stop their ears, that they might not be affrighted at 
it, and that, to avoid the multitude of the enemies’ darts, they should bend 
down on their knees, and cover themselves with their shields, and that they 
should retreat a little backward for a wlaile, till the archers should have 
emptied their quivers ; but that, when the Romans should lay their 
instruments for ascending the walls, they should leap out on the sudden, and 
with their own instruments should meet the enemy, and that every one 
should strive to do his best, in order not to defend his own city, as if it were 
possible to be preserved, but in order to revenge it, when it was already 
destroyed ; and that they should set before their eyes how their old men 
were to be slain, and their children and their wives to be killed immediately 
by tlie enemy ; and that they would beforehand spend all their fury, on 
account of the calamities just coming upon them, and pour it out on the 
actors. 
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And thus did Josephus dispose of both his bodies of men ; but then for the 
useless part of the citizens, the women and children, when they saw their 
city encompassed by a threefold army (for none of the usual guards that had 
been fighting before were removed), when they also saw not only the walls 
thrown down, but their enemies with swords in their hands, as also the hilly 
country above them shining with their weapons, and the darts in the hands 
of the Arabian archers, they made a final and lamentable outcry of the 
destruction, as if the misery were not only threatened, but actually come 
upon them already. 


But Josephus ordered the women to be shut up in their houses, lest they 
should render the warlike actions of the men too effeminate, by making 
them commiserate their condition, and commanded them to hold their 
peace, and threatened them if they did not, wliile he came liimself before 
the breach, where his allotment was; for all those who brought ladders to 
the other places, he took no notice of them, but earnestly waited for the 
shower of arrows that was coming. 


And now the trumpeters of the several Roman legions sounded together, 
and the army made a terrible shout ; and the darts, as by order, flew so fast 
that they intercepted the light. However, Josephus’ men remembered the 
charges he had given them, they stopped their ears at the sounds and 
covered their bodies against the darts ; and as to the engines that were set 
ready to go to work, the Jews ran out upon them, before those that should 
have used them were gotten upon them. And now, on the ascending of the 
soldiers, there was a great conflict, and many actions of the hands and of 
the soul were exhibited, while the Jews did earnestly endeavour-, in the 
extreme danger they were in, not to show less courage than those who, 
without being 
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in danger, fought so stoutly against them ; nor did they leave off struggling 
with the Romans till they either fell down dead themselves, or killed their 
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antagonists. But the Jews grew weary with defending themselves 
continually, and had not enow to come in their places to succour them — 
while, on the side of the Romans, fresh men still succeeded those that were 
tired ; and still new men soon got upon the machines for ascent, in the room 
of those that were thrust down ; those encouraging one another, and joining 
side to side with their shields, which were a protection to them, they 
became a body of men not to be broken ; and as this band thrust away the 
Jews, as though they were themselves but one body, they began already to 
get upon the wall. 


Then did Josephus take necessity for his counsellor in this utmost distress 
(which necessity is very sagacious in invention, when it is irritated by 
despair), and gave orders to pour scalding oil upon those whose shields 
protected them. Whereupon they soon got it ready, being many that brought 
it, and what they brought being a great quantity also, and poured it on all 
sides upon the Romans, and threw down upon them their vessels as they 
were still hissing from the heat of the fire : this so burnt the Romans, that it 
dispersed that united band, who now tumbled down from the wall with 
horrid pains, for the oil did easily run down the whole body from head to 
foot, under their entire armour, and fed upon their flesh like flame itself, its 
fat and unctuous nature rendering it soon heated and slowly cooled ; and as 
the men were cooped up in their head-pieces and breastplates, they could no 
way get free from this burning oil ; they could only leap and roll about in 
their pains, as they fell down from the bridges they had laid. And as they 
were thus beaten back, and retired to their own party, who still pressed them 
forward, they were easily wounded by those that were behind them. 


However, in this ill success of the Romans, their courage did not fail them, 
nor did the Jews want prudence to oppose them ; for the Romans, although 
they saw their own men thrown down, and in a miserable condition, yet 
were they vehemently bent against those that poured the oil upon them, 
while every one reproached the man before him as a coward, and one that 
hindered him from exerting himself ; and while the Jews made use of 
another stratagem to prevent their ascent, and poured boiling fenugreek 
upon the boards, in order to make them slip and fall down ; by which means 
neither could those that were coming up, nor those that were going down, 
stand on their feet ; but some of them fell backward upon the machines on 
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which they ascended, and were trodden upon ; many of them fell down on 
the bank they had raised, and when they were fallen upon it were slain by 
the Jews ; for when the Romans could “not keep their feet, the Jews, being 
freed from fighting hand to hand, had leisure to throw their darts at them. 
So the general called off those soldiers in the evening that had suffered so 
sorely, of whom the number of the slain was not a few, while that of the 
wounded was still greater ; but of the people of Jotapata no more than six 
men were killed, although more than three hundred were carried off 
wounded. This fight happened on the twentieth day of the month Desius 
(Sivan). 


Hereupon Vespasian comforted his army on occasion of what had 
happened, and as he found them angry indeed, but rather wanting somewhat 
to do than any further exhortations, he gave orders to raise the banks still 
higher, and to erect three towers, each fifty feet high, and that they should 
cover them with plates of iron on every side, that they might be both firm 
by their weight, and not easily liable to be set on fire. These towers he set 
upon the banks, and placed upon them such as could shoot darts and 
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arrows, with the lighter engines for throwing stones and darts also ; and 
besides these, he set upon them the stoutest men among the slingers, who 
not being to be seen by reason of the height they stood upon, and the 
battlements that protected them, might throw their weapons at those that 
were upon the wall, and were easily seen by them. Hereupon the Jews, not 
being easily able to escape those darts that were thrown down upon their 
heads, nor to avenge themselves on those whom they could not see, and 
perceiving that tlie height of the towers was so’ great, that a dart which they 
threw with their hand could hardly reach it, and that the iron plates about 
them made it very hard to come at them by fire, they ran away from the 
walls, and fled hastily out of the city, and fell upon those that shot at them. 
And thus did the iAeople of Jotapata resist the Romans, while a great 
number of them were every day killed, without their being able to retort the 
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evil upon their enemies ; nor could they keep them out of the city without 
danger to themselves. 


But as the people of Jotapata still held out manfully, and bore up under their 
miseries beyond all that could be hoped for, on the forty -seventh day (of 
the siege) the banks cast up by the Romans were become higher than the 
wall ; on which day a certain deserter went to Vespasian, and told him, how 
few were left in the city, and how weak they were, and that they had been so 
worn out with perpetual watching, and also perpetual fighting, that they 
could not now oppose any force that came against them, and that they might 
be taken by stratagem, if any one would attack them ; for that about the last 
watch of the niglit, when they thought they might have some rest from the 
hardships they were under, and when a morning sleep used to come upon 
them, as they were thoroughly weary, he said the watch used to fall asleep ; 
accordingly his advice was, that they should make their attack at that hour. 


But Vespasian had a susjiicion about this deserter, as knowing how faithful 
the Jews were to one another, and how much they desj/ised any 
punishments that could be inflicted on them ; this last, because one of the 
jjeople of Jotapata had undergone all sorts of torments, and though they 
made him pass through a fiery trial of his enemies in his examination, yet 
would he inform them nothing of the affairs within the city, and as he was 
crucified, smiled at them ! 


However, the probability there was in the relation itself did partly confirm 
the truth of what the deserter told them, and they thought he might probably 
sjieak the truth. However, Vespasian thought they should be no great 
sufferers if the report was a sham ; so he commanded them to keep the man 
in custody, and prepared the army for taking the city. 


According to wliich resolution they marched without noise, at the hour that 
had been told them, to the wall ; and it was Titus himself that first got upon 
it, with one of his tribunes, Domitius Sabinus, and had a few of the fifteenth 
legion along with him. So they cut the throats of the watch, and entered the 
city very quietly. After these came Cerealis the tribune, and Placidus, and 
led on those that were under them. Now when the citadel was taken, and the 
enemy were in the very midst of the city, and when it was already da}-, yet 
was not the taking of the city known by those that held it ; for a great many 
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of them were fast asleep, and a great mist, which then by chance fell upon 
the city, hindered those that got up from distinctly seeing the case they were 
in, till the whole Roman army was gotten in, and they were raised up only 
to find the miseries they were under ; and as they were slaying, they 
perceived the city was taken. 
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And for the Romans, they so well remembered what they had suffered 
during the siege, that they spared none, nor pitied any, but drove the people 
down the precipice from the citadel, and slew them as they drove them 
down ; at which time the difficulties of the place hindered those that were 
still able to fight from defending themselves ; for as they were distressed in 
the narrow streets, and could not keep their feet sure along the precipice, 
they were overpowered with the crowd of those that came lighting them 
down from the citadel. This provoked a great many, even of those chosen 
men that were about Josephus, to kill themselves with their own hands ; for 
when they saw that they could kill none of the Romans, they resolved to 
prevent themselves being killed by the Romans, and got together in great 
numbers, in the utmost parts of the city, and killed themselves. 


And on this day the Romans slew all the multitude that appeared openly ; 
but on the following days they searched the hiding-places, and fell upon 
those that were under ground, and in the caverns, and went thus through 
every age, excepting the infants and the women, and of these there were 
gathered altogether as captives twelve hundred ; and as for those that were 
slain at the taking of the city, and in the former fights, they were numbered 
to be forty thousand. So Vespasian gave order that the city should be 
entirely demolished, and all the fortifications burnt down. And thus was 
Jotapata taken, in the thirteenth year of the reign of Nero, on the first day of 
the mouth Pauemus (Tammuz).” 
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The Golden Gate, Jerusalem 
CHAPTER XIV. THE FALL OF JERUSALEM 


JosEPHUS escaped from the general massacre at Jotapata with much 
difficulty. His life was threatened not only by the Roman soldiers who 
found him shut up in a cave and wished to have his life, but also by the 
forty other inmates of the cave who did not aj^prove of Josephus’ desire to 
surrender. Josephus had recourse to the pious subterfuge of a divine vision 
ordering him to surrender to the Romans. But his companions in misery 
treated him as a contemptible coward, and he Avas forced to prove his 
physical valour by holding them all at bay. He finally suggested that they 
draw lots and kill each other successively. By some strange circumstance, 
which Josephus does not explain, the Jews in the cave bravely met death at 
the hands of one another until only two survived, of whom Josephus was 
one. Josephus easily persuaded this man to resign the privilege of 
martyrdom and join him in surrendering to the Romans. Josephus is our 
only authority for the story and he does not shine in particular brilliance 
even according to his own explanation. Dean Milman heaps contempt upon 
him for the hypocrisy and trickery of his attitude in this matter, but in the 
first place it would have been a profitless folly to yield to the fanaticism of 
his comrades, and in the second place his death would have depi-ived us of 
his invaluable history. And even Milman, while confessing the 
inconsistency of Josephus’ character, admits the glory of his generalship in 
spite of his lack of previous military instruction, confesses that he held the 
Roman arms in check for two months on the very frontier of an 
“insignificant province,” and takes tlie siege of Jotapata as a type of ” the 
nature of the conflict of the Jews with the Roman supremacy, against 
which, in the wide circle of the empire, they were the last desperate 
combatants for freedom.” Josephus was treated as a traitor by the Jews, 
even as Thucydides had been exiled by tlie Gree’ s, but he 
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strove hard to mitigate the horrible extremes to which Roman cruelty was 
driven by the superb courage of the doomed nation. 


Jotapata having fallen, the Roman arms speedily overran the country. The 
Samaritans, despised by the Jews, entrenched themselves on Mount 
Gerizim, where they were massacred to the number of eleven thousand and 
six hundred. The city of Csesarea was surrendered by the Greeks who had 
massacred the Jews in the city. Tiberias also opened its gates to the Romans. 
Tariehea resisted, and received only butchery as the reward of its heroism. 
Many of the inhabitants fled to the Lake of Galilee in light fishing boats, 
and yet when they were pursued by the heavy barks of the Romans, they 
had the courage to attack the Romans with stones. ” Feeble warfare,” as 
Milman says, ” which only irritated the pursuers : for if thrown from a 
distance they did no damage, only splashing the water over the soldiers or 
falling harmless from their iron cuirasses ; if those who threw them 
approached nearer, they could be hit in their turn by Roman arrows. All the 
shores were occupied by hostile soldiers, and they were pursued into every 
inlet and creek ; some were transfixed with spears from the high banks of 
the vessels, some were boarded and put to the sword, the boats of others 
were crushed or swamped, and the people drowned. If their heads rose as 
they were swimming, they were hit with an arrow, or by the prow of the 
bark ; if they clung to the side of the enemy’s vessel, their hands and heads 
were hewn off. The few survivors were driven to the shore, where they met 
with no more mercy. Eitlaer before they landed, or in the act of landing, 
they were cut down or pierced through. The blue waters of the whole lake 
were tinged with blood, and its clear surface exlialed for several days a 
foetid steam. The shores were strewn with wrecks of boats and swollen 
bodies that lay rotting in the sun, and infected the air, till the conquerors 
themselves shrank from the effects of their own barbarities. Here we must 
add to our bloody catalogue the loss of six thousand lives.” 
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Those who had remained in the town and surrendered peaceably, trusting in 
Roman honesty, had even more bitter fate. After long and cold-blooded 
deliberation, Vespasian had twelve hundred of the aged and weak put to 
death ; six thousand of the strongest were sent to help dig the ditch which 
Nero was trying to cut through the Lsthmus of Corinth ; more than thirty 
thousand others were sold as slaves. This deed of Vesjjasian, as Milman 
says, “tarnished his fame forever.” The harshness, however, led to the 
instant surrender of all the rest of Galilee except the towns of Gamala, 
Giscala, and Itabyrium. Gamala held out four months, and its fate was as 
curious as it was terrible. Josephus describes the town as clinging to the 
side of a mountain with the houses very thick and close to one another. The 
Romans made a breach in the walls and gradually forced the Jews up to the 
top of the town, where they made a sudden rally and charged fiercely down 
upon the Romans, who being able neither to resist the impetus of the Jews 
nor to press back the Romans in their rear, took refuge in the houses. The 
houses were so lightly built that they collapsed under the weight of the 
crowded soldiers and the whole town came tumbling down the cliff-side 
like a pack of cards. The Romans suffered a great panic with heavy loss and 
the Jews drove them out of the town, Vespasian himself being saved with 
great difficulty from slaughter. Gradually, however, the city was overcome 
and a bloody massacre followed. Hundreds threw themselves over the 
precipices with their wives and children. Hundreds of others the Romans 
flung over the cliffs. Nine thousand corpses marked the vain courage of the 
people of Gamala. Itabyrium had fallen in the meanwhile and Giscala was 
abandoned 
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by its commander John of Giscala, who took his troops and his ambition 
into Jerusalem, though hotly pursued by Titus. 


” But Jerusalem,” says Milman, ” was ill-preparing herself to assume the 
part which became the metropolis of the nation, in this slow contest ; and 
better had it been for her, if John of Giscala had perislied in the trenches of 
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his native town, or been cut off in his flight by the pursuing cavalry. His 
fame had gone before him to Jerusalem, perhaps not a little enhanced by the 
defection of his rival Josephus. The multitude poured out to meet him, as 
well to do him honour, as to receive authentic tidings of the disasters in 
Galilee. They assumed a lofty demeanour, declared that for Giscala, and 
such insignificant villages, it was not worth risking the blood of brave men 
— they had reserved all theirs to be shed in the defence of the capital. Yet to 
many their retreat was too manifestly a flight, and from the dreadful details 
of massacre and captivity, they foreboded the fate which awaited 
themselves. John, however, represented the Roman force as greatly 
enfeebled, and their engines worn out before Jotapata and Garaala ; and 
urged, that if they were so long in subduing the towns of Galilee, they 
would inevitably be repulsed with shame from Jerusalem. John was a man 
of the most insinuating address, and the most plausible and fluent 
eloquence. The war and the peace factions not only distracted the public 
councils, but in every family, among the dearest and most intimate friends, 
this vital question created stern and bloody divisions. Every one assembled 
a band of adherents, or joined himself to some organised party. The youth 
were everywhere unanimous in their ardour for war ; the older in vain 
endeavoured to allay the frenzy by calmer and more prudent reasoning. 
First individuals, afterwards bands of desperate men, began to spread over 
the whole country, spoiling either by open robbery, or under pretence of 
chastising those who were traitors to the cause of their country. The 
unoffending and peaceful who saw their houses burning, and their families 
plundered, thought they could have nothing worse to apprehend from the 
conquest of the Romans than from the lawless violence of their own 
countrymen.” 


There is no space here to tell in detail the horrors of the civil war that 
ensued within Jerusalem. The cruelties inflicted by the Romans themselves 
hardly rivalled the infamous treacheries, murders, and indignities even to 
corpses, wliich the Jews heaped upon their own people. The Roman Empire 
itself, however, was also undergoing the throes of a civil war, in which the 
Jews thought they saw the dissolution of the empire and the golden 
opportunity for the independence of their own country. But the ship of 
Roman state weathered this tempest as so many another, and by the spring 
of the year 70 a.d. Titus commenced the siege of the city in earnest. At this 
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time Jerusalem was crowded with something like a mdlion persons who had 
come in for the Passover, but the aggregate number of fighting men seems 
to have been less than twenty-four thousand, while the forces of Titus are 
estimated at about eighty thousand. The Jews expected succour from their 
kinsmen of Parthia as well as from other quarters of the empire, but before 
these arrived, if they were ever sent at all, the forces of Titus appeared 
before the city. Taking six hundred horse with him Titus advanced at once 
to reconnoitre, but as no one appeared to oppose his progress he 
incautiously ap2:)roached so near the wall that he was suddenly surrounded 
by a multitude of men who rushed out from one of the gates behind him. 
Bareheaded and without his breastplate as he was, yet he forced his way 
through this multitude and escaped unharmed to the Roman camp, although 
many of his followers were slain. 
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Attempts were made at once to take the walls by storm, but these assaults 
were repulsed by the defenders, the Roman army retired to its 
entrenchments, and a regular siege began. Battering-rams were brought into 
play against the walls, while catapults and ballistae were plied incessantly 
against the defenders on the walls, and were responded to with similar 
weapons by them. In the use of these weapons, however, the Jews were 
very unskilful, while the bolts and stones thrown from the Roman camp did 
effective work both on the walls and inside them. The enormous thickness 
of the outer walls resisted the battering-rams for some days, but they gave 
way at last and the defenders retired within their second line. This second 
wall was carried five days later and Titus was thus made master of the 
lower city. 


Famine now added to the war within and without the city its ghastly terrors. 
Never has a more thrilling picture of human misery been painted than that 
of Josephus.o 


JOSEPHUS’ ACCOCJNT OF THE FAMINE 


It was now a miserable case, and a sight that would justly bring tears into 
our eyes, how men stood as to their food, while the more powerful had 
more than enough, and the weaker were lamenting (for want of it). But the 
famine was too hard for all other passions, and it is destructive to nothing so 
much as to modesty ; for what was otherwise worthy of reverence was in 
this case despised ; insomuch that children pulled the very morsels that their 
fathers were eating out of their very mouths, and what was still more to be 
pitied, so did the mothers do as to their infants ; and when those that were 
most dear were perishing under their hands, they were not ashamed to take 
from them the very last drops that might preserve their lives ; and while 
they ate after this manner, yet were they not concealed in so doing ; but the 
seditious everywhere came upon them immediately, and snatched away 
from them what they had gotten from others ; for when they saw any house 
shut up, this was to them a signal that the people within had gotten some 
food ; whereupon they broke open the doors, and ran in, and took pieces of 
what the}’ were eating, almost up out of their very throats, and this by force 
: the old men, who held their food fast, were beaten ; and if the women hid 
what they had within their hands, their hair was torn for so doing ; nor was 
there any commiseration shown either to the aged or to infants, but they 
lifted up children from the ground as they hung upon the morsels they had 
gotten, and shook them down upon the floor ; but still were they more 
barbarously cruel to those that had prevented their coming in, and had 
actually swallowed down what they were going to seize upon, as if they had 
been unjustly defrauded of their right. 


They also invented terrible methods of torment to discover where any food 
was, and they were these : to stop up the passages of the privy parts of the 
miserable wretches, and a man was forced to bear what it is terrible even to 
hear, in order to make him confess that he had but one loaf of bread, or that 
he might discover a handful of barley-meal that was concealed ; and this 
was done when these tormentors were not themselves hungry ; for the thing 
had been less barbarous had necessity forced them to it ; but this was done 
to keep their madness in exercise, and as making preparation of provisions 
for themselves for the following days. These men went also to meet those 
that had crept out of the city by night, as far as the Roman guards, to gather 
some plants and herbs that grew wild ; and when those people thought they 
had got clear of the enemy, these snatched from them what 
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they had brought with them, even while they had frequently entreated them, 
and that by calling upon the tremendous name of God, to give them back 
some part of what they had brought ; though these would not give them the 
least crumb ; and they were to be well contented that they were only 
spoiled, and not slain at the same time. 


It is therefore impossible to go distinctly over every instance of these men’s 
iniquity. I shall therefore speak my mind here at once briefly : That neither 
did any other city ever suffer such miseries, nor did any age ever breed a 
generation more fruitful in wickedness than this was, from the beginning of 
the world. Finally, they brought the Hebrew nation into contempt, that they 
might themselves appear comparatively less impious with regard to 
strangers. They confessed what was true, that they were the slaves, the 
scum, and the spurious and abortive offspring of our nation, while they 
overthrew the city themselves, and forced the Romans, whether they would 
or no, to gain a melancholy reputation, by acting gloriously against them, 
and did almost draw that fire upon the temple, which they seemed to think 
came too slowly ; and, indeed, wlien they saw that temple burning from the 
upper city, they were neither troubled at it, nor did they shed any tears on 
that account, while yet these passions were discovered among the Romans 
themselves : which circumstances we shall speak of hereafter in their proper 
place, when we come to treat of such matters. 


So now Titus’ banks were advanced a great way, notwithstanding his 
soldiers had been very much distressed from the wall. He then sent a party 
of horsemen, and ordered they should lay ambushes for those that went out 
into the valleys to gather food. Some of these were indeed fighting men, 
who were not contented with what they got by rapine ; but the greater part 
of them were poor people, who were deterred from deserting by the concern 
they were under for their own relations : for they could not hope to escape 
away, together with their wives and children, without the knowledge of the 
seditious ; nor could they think of leaving these relations to be slain by the 
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robbers on their account ; nay, the severity of the famine made them bold in 
thus going out : so nothing remained but that, when they were concealed 
from the i-obbers, they should be taken by the enemy ; and when they were 
going to be taken, they were forced to defend themselves, for fear of being 
punished : as after they had fought, they thought it too late to make any 
supplications for mercy : so they were first whijiped, and then tormented 
with all sorts of tortures before they died, and were then crucified before the 
wall of the city. This miserable procedure made Titus greatly to pity them, 
while they caught every day five hundred Jews ; nay, some days they 
caught more; yet did it not appear to be safe for him to let those that were 
taken by force go their way ; and to set a guard over so many, he saw would 
be to make such as guarded them useless to him. 


The main reason why he did not forbid that cruelty was this, that he hoped 
the Jews might perhaps yield at that sight, out of fear lest they might 
themselves afterwards be liable to the same cruel treatment. So the soldiers, 
out of the wrath and hatred they bore the Jews, nailed those they caught, 
one after one way, and another after another, to the crosses, by way of jest ; 
when their multitude was so great, that room was wanting for the crosses, 
and crosses wanting for the bodies. 


But so far were the seditious from repenting at this sad sight, that, on the 
contrary, they made the rest of the multitude believe otherwise; for they 
brought the relations of those that had deserted upon the wall, with such of 
the populace as were very eager to go over upon the security offered 
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them, and showed them what miseries those underwent who fled to the 
Romans; and told them that those who were caught were supplicants to 
them, and not such as were taken prisoners. This sight kept many of those 
within the city who were so eager to desert, till the truth was known ; yet 
did some of them run away immediately as unto certain punishment, 
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esteeming death from their enemies to be a quiet departure, if compared 
with that by famine. 


So Titus commanded that the hands of many of those that were caught 
should be cut off, that they might not be thought deserters, and might be 
credited on account of the calamity they were under, and sent them in to 
John and Simon, with this exhortation, that they would now at length leave 
off (their madness), and not force him to destroy the city, whereby they 
would have those advantages of repentance, even in their utmost distress, 
that they would preserve their own lives, and so fine a city of their own, and 
that temple which was their peculiar pride. He then went round about the 
banks that were cast up, and hastened them, in order to show that his words 
should in no long time be followed by his deeds. In answer to which, the 
seditious cast reproaches upon Ctesar himself, and upon his father also, and 
cried out with a loud voice, that they contemned death, and did well in 
preferring it before slavery ; that they would do all the mischief to the 
Romans they could while they had breath in them ; and that for their own 
city, since they were, as he said, to be destroyed, they had no concern about 
it, and that the world itself was a better temple to God than this. That yet 
this temple would be preserved by him that inhabited therein, whom they 
still had for their assistant in this war, and did therefore laugh at all his 
threatenings, which would come to nothing ; because the conclusion of the 
whole depended upon God only. These words were mixed with reproaches, 
and with them they made a mighty clamour. 


So all hope of escaping was now cut off from the Jews, together with their 
liberty of going out of the city. Then did the famine widen its progress, and 
devoured the people by whole houses and families ; the upper rooms were 
full of women and children that were dying by famine ; and the lanes of the 
city were full of the dead bodies of the aged ; the children also and the 
young men wandered about the market-places like shadows, all swelled 
with the famine, and fell down dead wheresoever their misery seized them. 
As for burying them, those that were sick themselves were not able to do it ; 
and those that were hearty and well, were deterred from doing it by the 
great multitude of those dead bodies, and by the uncertainty there was how 
soon they should die themselves ; for many died as they were burying 
others, and many went to their coffins before that fatal hour was come ! 
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Nor was there any lamentation made under these calamities, nor were heard 
any mournful complaints ; but the famine confounded all natural passions ; 
for those who were just going to die, looked upon those that were gone to 
their rest befoi-e them with dry eyes and open mouths. 


A deep silence also, and a kind of deadly night, had seized upon the city ; 
while yet the robbers were still more terrible than these miseries were 
themselves ; for they brake open those houses which were no other than 
graves of dead bodies, and plundered them of what they had ; and carrying 
off the coverings of their bodies, went out laughing, and tried the points of 
their swords on their dead bodies ; and, in order to prove what mettle they 
were made of, they thrust some of those through that still lay alive upon the 
ground ; but for those that entreated them to lend them their right hand, and 
their sword to despatch them, they were too proud to grant their 
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requests, and left them to be consumed by the famine. Now every one of 
these died with their eyes fixed upon the temple, and left the seditious alive 
behind them. Now the seditious at first gave orders that the dead should be 
buried out of the public treasury, as not enduring the stench of their dead 
bodies. But afterwards, when they could not do that, they had them cast 
down from the walls into the valleys beneath. 


However, when Titus, in going his rounds along those valleys, saw them 
full of dead bodies, and the thick putrefaction running about them, he gave 
a groan, and, spreading out his hands to heaven, called God to witness that 
this was not his doing. 


Some of the deserters, having no other way, leaped down from the wall 
immediately, while others of them went out of the city with stones, as if 
they would fight them ; but thereupon, they fled away to the Romans : but 
here a worse fate accompanied these than what they had found within the 
city ; and they met with a quicker despatch from the too great abundance 
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CHAPTER I THE LEGENDARY PERIOD OF 
SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


MONTELIUS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE SCANDINAVIANS 


” Concerning the point of time when northern and Gothic lands received 
their first inhabitants,” says Lagerbring,* ” we know absolutely nothing, 
and this ignorance we share with all other European countries. Our legends 
do not go back so far, and even assuming that they had preserved to us the 
record of a memorable event of such remote antiquity, we could not put 
faith in them. Johannes Magnus c was quite at liberty to assure us that 
Magog, the grandson of Noah, was pleased to set a term to his wanderings 
in Sweden; but we are likewise at liberty not to believe him.” 


After showing how Dr. Biing, a disciple of Rudbeck,’4 by way of 
demonstrating his patriotic zeal, prevailed upon our common ancestor 
Adam to settle in Sweden, Lagerbring continues: “Our own times have lost 
this fine taste for antiquity, and we now think that our history will not suffer 
hurt if we make it a few centuries older or younger.” Geijer concurs in 
Lagerbring’s opinion that the Jotes [Jotuners or Jotuns], the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Sweden, were a Lapp or Finnish tribe, but seeks to prove that 
two other tribes distinct from each other, though closely akin by religion 
and origin, subsequently migrated thither. First came the Gotar [Goths], and 
after them (probably a short time before the birth of Christ) the Svear 
[Swedes], under the leadership of Odin. 


About the middle of the nineteenth century two Norwegian historians, 
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Keyser and Munch, propounded another theory concerning the 
immigration, which attracted much attention for a time, and was as follows: 


In the dim backward of time, more than three or four hundred years at least 
before Christ, the Ciermans started on their wanderings from the ancient 
primitive home of their race, about the upper Volga and its tributaries, in tlie 
heart of Russia. Several tribes migrated into Germany across the Baltic and 
the south of Sweden, and we still see a remnant of them in the Gothic 
population of Sweden and Denmark. Further north the Svear took their way, 
and migrated into Middle Sweden by way of the Aland Islands. Further 
north still went the Northmen, either round the bay of Bothnia or by the 
maritime route from the White Sea. Their oldest settlements are 
consequently in Halogaland, far to the north, and thence they spread 
southward over Norway. 


The views respecting the immigration of northern tribes which we have 
here mentioned are based upon the scanty information that can be gathered 
from historical records. But these records all date from a period when our 
forefathers were already settled in the north, and the oldest native writings 
which tell us anything about the immigration were chronicled several 
thousand years after the event. Under the circumstances any attempt to 
resolve the question by these methods must be barren of result, every 
answer must be open to doubt. 


The possibility of finding a satisfactory answer only came into view with 
the discovery of monuments which date from primitive times, and may 
possibly be referred to the immigration period. About half a century ago it 
was incontrovertibly demonstrated that both the stationary and movable 
antiquities which were then attracting more general attention than before 
dated from periods very remote from one another, that the most ancient go 
back to the first settlement of the country, and that the inhabitants of 
northern lands had passed through three great stages of development before 
the full light of history begins to shine upon the north with the introduction 
of Christianity. 


Since we have as little cause for assuming an immigration en masse at the 
beginning or during the course of the Bronze Age as at the beginning of the 
Iron Age, it follows that at the end of the age of Stone Scandinavian lands 
were peopled by the same race as was settled there in the Iron Age; or, in 
other words, that our Germanic forefathers had already migrated into the 


country in the Stone Age. What we know of the conditions of the Stone 
Age, or more correctly speaking of the last portion of that period, does not 
militate against this theory. We possess a not inconsiderable number of 
human skulls, found in the graves of that period, which supply us with 
important particulars concerning the population of the country at the time. 
Most of these skulls are elongated in form and bear a strong resemblance to 
those of the present inhabitants of Scandinavia. Professor Virchow, who has 
examined the skulls from the Scandinavian graves of the Stone Age, says 
that he inclines to the opinion that the forefathers of the present inhabitants 
of the country were actually living there in the Stone Age. 


Besides these long skulls, others, comparatively short, have been found in 

the same graves. They are distinct from those of the Scandinavian race and 
remind us rather of the Finnish tribes. They have been supposed, probably 

not without reason, to belong to the aboriginal inhabitants of Scandinavia, 

the people that possessed the land before the immigration of our Germanic 
forefathers. And although there seem to be no grounds for regarding these 

aborigines as the ancestors of the Lapps, who have now 
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been driven into the extreme north of the Scandinavian peninsula, that does 
not preclude the possibility that they belonged to the same group as the 
Lapps and Finns of to-day. 


We cannot, however, come to any definite conclusion as to the race to 
which these aboriginal inhabitants belong until we discover graves dating 
back to that part of the Stone Age which preceded the immigration of our 
own forefathers. That probably took place at the beginning of the so-called 
Neolithic Age, that is to say the period to which the dolmens, chamber 
tombs, and other megalithic graves belong. Up to this time not a single 
grave can be referred to the so-called Kjokkemnddding or Paleolithic Age 
in Scandinavia, and we therefore know absolutely nothing of the skull 
conformation of the population of that date. 


If the views here set forth are correct, our forefathers came to this country at 
a time when the use of metals was then unknown This does not imply that 
they were on the level of ” savages.” It is most probable that even at the 
time of their immigration they possessed all our common domesticated 
animals, as they certainly did long before the end of the Stone Age, and in 
all likelihood they were not ignorant of agriculture. 


It was long supposed that the results of philological research were 
incompatible with the theory that our Germanic ancestors separated 
themselves from other Indo-Germanic races as early as the Stone Age, and 
appeared in the north at so remote a period. Philologists fancied that they 
had discovered that the use of metals was known before the migration of the 
Indo-European tribes. Recent research has now shown that this view is 
incorrect, and that the separation had taken place before metals and the uses 
of metal were known. The theory that our forefathers migrated to this 
country dur-ing the Stone Age meets with no contravention from the 
philological point of view. 


Any attempt to determine the exact time at which our forefathers first 
appeared in this country must always be compassed with great difficulties. 
As far as we can tell at present, the Stone Age of the north ended about the 
second half of the second millenium b.c. The large number of graves and 
other monuments dating from the Neolithic Age which are still to be seen 
after the lapse of thousands of years proves that the duration of the period 
was so long that we may assume without hesitation that it began, at latest, 
in the third millenium B.C. I, for my part, see nothing to prevent us from 
supposing that it goes back even further; and according to that view our 
forefathers would have migrated hither more than four thousand years ago. 


The Route of the Invaders 


Of the route by which they came we can say no more than that, in all 
probability, they started from the regions about the Black Sea and the lower 
‘ Danube, and advanced to the northwest through countries that were 
peopled by Germanic tribes in the very dawn of history. On reaching the 
Baltic they took possession of the Cimbric peninsula and the Danish 


islands. Thence, as we learn from their graves and the various forms in 
which they were made, they first crossed to Kane, and pressed forward 
along the west coast into Vestergotland, where the extensive plains were of 
great value to them. After that they continued to spread; some by way of 
Dal and southwestern Vermland, and the forest-clad region of southern 
Vestergotland, to which the great water course of the west coast afforded 
them an easy means of 
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access; some by way of Blekinge, Sraaland, and the western portion of 
Ostergotland. 


It is worthy of note that while the west coast of Sweden is extremely rich in 
graves of the Stone Age, there is a great paucity of such remains on the east 
coast; and in both Oland and Gotland we find fewer memorials of this 
period than might have been expected, considering the great importance of 
these two islands in later civilisations. The Svealand districts, which are 
likewise not rich in monuments of the Stone Age, were settled very much 
later, and in all likelihood from Vestergotland. Thousands of years later the 
way from Denmark and Skane to the lowlands of Malar lay through 
Vestergotland; and the first railway which connected Stockholm with the 
Sound took the same route. In Norrland monuments of the Stone Age 
corresponding to those found in other parts of Sweden are so rare that there 
can have been nothing but isolated settlements there. One colony of this sort 
certainly lay far back to the north, on the Byske Elf, near the present Skell- 
eftea. And it is possible that these monuments of the Stone Age in northern 
Sweden date from a period when bronze was in use in the south of the 
country. In Norrland, as in northern Norway, many Lapp remains dating 
from the Stone Age have been found, which go to prove that at one period 
this race occupied a far larger portion of the country than it does at present. 


The notion that our forefathers came to this country from the East, through 
Russia, gains no support from the more exact knowledge of pre-historic 
conditions which we now possess. Such vestiges of Germanic habitation as 
are met with in Russia may unhesitatingly be explained either by the 


emigration of Germanic hordes from the southern shores of the Baltic into 
what are now the Baltic provinces and the districts bordering on them, or by 
colonies from Sweden which certainly came into existence long before the 
days of Rurik. The conclusion to which archaeological research on the 
subject of the immigration of our forefathers has led is in accord with the 
usual assumption of historians — namely, that our Gothic ancestors were 
settled in the north from time immemorial. When we read in Johannes 
Magnus’ that King Sven ruled over the Goths (Gotar) in Sweden shortly 
before the Flood we can hardly repress a smile. Yet the fugitive archbishop 
was jjrobably less mistaken than many people have supposed. By his 
reckoning the Flood took place about 2304 b.c. We have shown that, in all 
probability, our forefathers migrated to the north quite as long before our 
era as that, even if they had not long been dwelling here by that time.« 


THE EARLIEST INHABITANTS 


That the original inhabitants differed widely from the Gothic conquerors, in 
language, manners, religion, and character, is certain. The earliest poems of 
the latter — those traditionary relics of a far more ancient age — - are filled 
with allusions to this distinction. They represent the Finns and Lapps as 
magicians, as invested with uncontrollable authority over the elements; and 
the Jotuns as at once giants and magicians. But the warriors of Odin 
arrogated to themselves no such powers, though their priests might. Legend, 
indeed, records some instances in which these powers were communicated 
to fortunate Gothic heroes; but the old inhabitants were the teachers, and 
what knowledge they imparted — which was always grudgingly imparted 
— was little in comparison with that which they retained. In the old Sagas, 
in the collection of Snorre Sturleson,/ in Saxo Grammaticus,? and even in 
later 
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authorities, we everywhere discover a marked antipathy between the victors 
and the vanquished. It originated in a twofold cause — in the difference of 
reHgion no less than that of race; and it was embittered in the same degree 
that it was perpetuated by mutual hostilities. The Finn, indeed, was unable 
to cope with the powerful Goth; but this sense of inferiority sharpened his 
invention, and made his hostility to be dreaded in proportion to its secrecy. 
The blow was struck in darkness; and the Goth, who had a sovereign 
contempt for the valour of his foe, was led to attribute it to supernatural 
rather than to human agency. 


What ancient history really informs us concerning the people of the north 
may be comprised in a few lines. They were split into tribes; and of these 
the Suiones (the Svear) were the most conspicuous. They were a rich and 
powerful maritime nation; and, if Tacitus ‘» is to be credited, their kings 
were despotic. Lest they should turn against one another, or, what was 
worse , against their rulers, their arms were taken from them, and kept by 
the royal slaves. They were, no doubt, a tribe which inhabited Sweden. In 
the same re-gion were the Guttones, or Goths, another tribe, probably, of 
more ancient arrival. As the lands of the two were con-terminous, the 
Suiones must have often called on their king for weapons, unless, indeed, 
their enemies, too, had been disarmed. But this alleged disarming [says 
Dunham f^] is pure fable. The Dankiones — probably the Danskir or 
Danes — bordered on the Guttones. If, by Cadononia, Tacitus really means 
the peninsula, the Teutones were also there. In regard to the Fenni, who are 
manifestly the Finns, he doubts whether he should call them a Teutonic or a 
Sarmatian tribe. Ptolemy locates them in western Lithuania; Tacitus, more 
to the north. For many centuries after Tacitus no great additions were made 
to the history of the north. In the fifth we learn that between the Elbe and 
the Baltic — no doubt, too, on both sides of that river, to some extent — 
were Angles, Jutes, and Saxons. Of these the first had no other seat. The 
second were doubtless a bastard colony from the more northern parts of the 
peninsula; and the last were an offset from the great Saxon confederation. 
The Jutes were the fewest in number; yet they were the progenitors of the 
men of Kent and the Isle of Wight, and of a tribe among the West Saxons. 
The rest of the Saxons — West, East, and South — were derived from the 
Saxon division of the colonists. The Angles gave their name to the people 
who bore it (the East Angles and Middle Angles) and likewise to the 


Mercians and Northumbrians. Such, according to that vener-Old 
Scandinavian BncKLE 
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able authority the Saxon Chronicle’ was the connection between these 
people and the island of Great Britain. But, reverting to the state of northern 
Europe after the time of Tacitus, yet before geography made us well 
acquainted with it. King Alfred, * in his epitome of Orosius, adds some 
particulars which he had learned from his own inquiries. These particulars 
he derived from Ottar, a Norwegian, and Wulfstan, a Danish seaman. The 
former said that he lived north of all the Northmen, in Halogaland, opposite 
to the west sea; that north of him there was an immense waste land, some 
parts of it, however, being visited by the Finns for hunting in summer and 
fishing in winter; that he had once sailed round the North Cape to the White 
Sea, and on the coast had found a people called Beormas, who spoke a 
kindred language with the Finns. ” This Ottar,” says the king, ” was a rich 
man, according to the opinion of his own country; he had six hundred tame 
deer, and six decoy ones, whose value in catching the wild deer was 
incalculable, hence these decoy deer were much esteemed by the Finns.” 
But this Norwegian captain had not above twenty head of horned cattle, and 
as many sheep and swine. The Finns paid rent in skin, feathers, whalebone, 
and ropes for shipping. (The proprietors of these lands were evidently 
Goths, the conquering tribe.) Ottar further said that the country of the 
Northmen (Norway) was long and narrow, cultivated on the sea coast but to 
the east overlooked by wild barren mountains. Yet Finns inhabited them 
even in the ninth century — a proof that they were tributary to these Goths, 
especially as we may infer from this Norwegian’s account that they were 
the only people that paid rent: the dominant race were freeholders. Opposite 
to this country of the Northmen, in the south, was Swevland, or Sweden; 
and to the north, the country opposite was Quenland, or that portion of the 
region between the gulf of Bothnia and Mount Sevo. “These Quens,” says 
Ottar, “frequently assailed the Northmen, and the Northmen were no less 
inclined to pass the mountains against the Quens. From Halogaland [where 
Ottar dwelt] to the north of the land inhabited by the Northmen is a great 


they had among the Romans, than they could have done from the famine 
among the Jews ; for when they came first to the Romans, they were puffed 
up by the famine, and swelled like men in a dropsy ; after which they all on 
the sudden over-filled those bodies that were before empty, and so burst 
asunder, excepting such only as were skilful enough to restrain their appe- 
tites, and, by degrees, took in their food into bodies unaccustomed thereto. 


Yet did another plague seize upon those that were thus preserved ; for there 
was found among the Syrian deserters a certain person who was caught 
gathering pieces of gold out of the excrements of the Jews’ bellies, — for 
the deserters u.sed to swallow such pieces of gold, when they came out, — 
and for these did the seditious search them all, for there was a great quantity 
of gold in the city, insomuch that as much was now sold (in the Roman 
camp) for twelve Attic drachmae as was sold before for twenty-five ; but 
when this contrivance was discovered in one instance, the fame of it filled 
their several camps, that the deserters came to them full of gold. So the 
multitude of the Arabians, with the Syrians, cut up those that came as 
supplicants, and searched their bellies. Nor does it seem to me that any 
misery befell the Jews that was more terrible than this, since in one night’s 
time about two thousand of these deserters were thus dissected. 


But as for John, when he could no longer plunder the people, he betook 
himself to sacrilege, and melted down many of the sacred utensils which 
had been given to the temple, as also many of those vessels which were 
necessary for such as ministered about holy things, the caldrons, the dishes, 
and the tables ; nay, he did not abstain from those pouring-vessels that were 
sent them by Augustus and his wife ; for the Roman emperors did ever both 
honour and adorn this temple. Whereas this man, who was a Jew, seized 
upon what were the donations of foreigners, and said to those that were 
with him that it was proper for them to use divine things while they were 
fighting for the Divinity, without fear, and that such whose warfare is for 
the temjile, should live of the temple ; on which account he emptied the 
vessels of that sacred wine and oil, wliich the priests kept to be poured on 
the burnt-offerings, and whicli lay in the inner court of the temple, and 
distributed it among the multitude, who, in their anointing themselves and 
drinking, used (each of them) above an bin of them. And here I cannot but 
speak my mind, and what the concern I am under dictates to me, and it is 


distance — so great that no one could reach it by sea in a month.” To be 
brief, the whole course of the navigation, from the extremity of Norway to 
the south of Jutland, is so minutely described as to render it impossible for 
anyone to mistake the localities intended, or to refuse credit to the relation 
of this old Norwegian navigator. 


” The followers of the historic Odin,” says Wheaton,?’ ” were the Svear, 
known unto Tacitus under the name of Suiones; and the inhabitants whom 
they found in the country were another tribe of Goths, who had emigrated 
thither at a remote period, veiled from the eye of history. The primitive 
people by whom it was occupied, were the Jotnar [Jo tuns] and Dwarfs; the 
Fenni of Tacitus; the Skrithfiuni of Procopius, and the Quens and Finnas 
mentioned by the Norwegian navigator to King Alfred. They were 
gradually expelled, and driven further north, towards the arctic circle, by 
the Goths and Svear, with whom they maintained perpetual war, embittered 
by religious rancour, often represented, in the fictions of the northern age, 
under the allegory of a contest between the celestial deities and the giants or 
evil genii.” But of this subject more hereafter, when we come to the exploits 
and policy of Odin. 


The Heroes of Tradition 


Of the Scandinavians, prior to the arrival of Odin, and, indeed, for centuries 
after that event, little, as far as regards their domestic history, is 
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known. Rejecting wholly, as fabulous, the boast of native writers that they 
had monarchs centuries before the foundation of Rome, we may, however, 
admit that they had kings — or, if the reader pleases, local judges — in time 
of peace, and military chieftains in war. There is reason to think that their 
chieftains, who assumed the regal title, were at one period, and, indeed, 
generally, exceedingly numerous. “At this time,” says a chronicler, speaking 
of the age following the birth of Christ, ” there were many kings in the 
north.” Sweden had a dozen of them; Norway no fewer than eighteen; 
Jutland had usually two; and the various islands composing the rest of the 


Danish monarchy had each one. As in the heroic age of Greece, so in that of 
Scandinavia the same condition of society produced the same form of 
government. Of these regidi some were probably hereditary, some elective; 
some were certainly principal, others tributary. This distinction was the 
result, first, of some fancied superiority in the family of certain princes, but 
in a greater degree of their superior success. In Norway, for instance, the 
Finnish family of Fornjoter (Forniot) was esteemed the most ancient, and 
was that to which all the princes of that country referred their origin. 


But let us not forget that little dependence is to be placed on the alleged 
progenitors of these reguli, or the names of the reguli themselves, or their 
respective order of succession, or on the deeds attributed to them. All is 
darkness, uncertainty, contradiction. In the history of Norway, for instance, 
we are referred to Swedish kings as contemporary, whom the history of the 
latter kingdom places many generations before or after the alleged period. 
This is more strikingly the case in regard to the Danish and Swedish kings. 
In the history of the one we are referred to that of the other; yet the latter, in 
a majority of cases, have not one syllable on the subject. Names and events, 
on which the destinies of each country seem to turn, are mentioned by one 
class of historians and passed over by another as having had no existence. 
But if so little reliance is to be placed on these regal successions, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that were they and the events ascribed to them 
wholly fabulous (yet wholly fabulous they are not, since tradition does not 
so much create as amplify and distort), they would still demand our 
attention. Reject them, and nine-tenths of northern history must be rejected 
with them. And these traditionary songs, which form the entire history of 
the north, deserve our notice in another respect — they supply us with the 
best, the only picture of national manners. For this reason we shall cast a 
hasty glance at the more remarkable events which Saxo 9 represents as 
prior to the Odinic times, but which, in fact, were subsequent. 


Of the Swedish and Norwegian history during this fabulous or mythol- ‘ 
ogic, or at best doubtful period, we have little information beyond what is 
afforded us by the historian of Denmark, and he only mentions them 
incidentally. Not so in regard to the Danish themselves, which, thanks to his 
romantic bias and untiring industry, are sufficiently well known to us. 


Prior to the reign of Dan, the son of Humble, Denmark, like the whole of 
the north, was subject to chiefs — whether hereditary or elective we need 
not inquire. But such a form of government had its evils. A hundred tyrants 
were more galling than one; and Dan, who gave his name to the nation, was 
invested with an authority superior to the other chiefs, and with the regal 
title. On his death, the sceptre passed by election, and not by inheritance, 
into the hands of his son Humble; but the people found that monarchy, too, 
has its curses, though they are neither so numerous nor so great as those 
mseparable from an aristocracy. Lother, the brother 
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of Humble, revolted, was victorious, and enabled to usurp the regal dignity. 
As he had been a rebellious subject, so he made a tyrannical king. The most 
illustrious of the Danes he deprived of property or life, until a conspiracy 
served him as he had served so many others. 


Skiold, the son of Lother, was raised to the vacant dignity, a proof (always 
supposing the traditionary guides of Saxo to be worthy of credit) that the 
hereditary principle has great force even in the most ancient forms of 
society; indeed, the application of this principle to the chief magistracy of 
the state is the natural and almost inevitable result of the patriarchal system 
— a system which we all know to be coeval with the existence of the world. 
Skiold was the Hercules of his age; and at a time when wild beasts disputed 
with man the empire of the forest, he was a greater benefactor than if he 
were merely a warrior. Even in his youth he was a prodigy; he would seize 
and fetter the most savage bear, leaving to his followers the less noble task 
of despatching the monster. Yet he frequently struggled with the bravest of 
his own species; no wrestler of Scandinavia could withstand him; in a 
single combat, he overthrew the duke of the Alamanni or Swabians, his 
army and that of his enemy being spectators; reduced that people to the 
condition of tributaries, and returned home in triumph, accompanied by the 
daughter of the duke, the beautiful Awilda, whom he made the partner of 
his throne. Nor was he less distinguished for wisdom than for valour. He 
was a legislator : bad laws he abolished, and enacted such as were required 
by an improved state of society. He was a great friend to the poor and the 


afflicted; the debts of others he often paid from his own treasury; the spoils 
taken in battle he uniformly abandoned to his followers; and it was one of 
his noble sayings that, while money was the reward of the soldier, glory 
was enough for the general. So much esteemed, indeed, was this prince that 
his posterity were glad to derive additional distinction from his name; and 
the Skioldungs, or the descendants of Skiold, were long dear to Denmark. 


Gram, the son of Skiold, and the fifth king, was endowed with equal 
strength and equal enterprise, and his life was more romantic. His first 
consort was the daughter of his tutor or governor, a grim old chief; but 
thinking this lady beneath him, or, more probably, anxious to reward his 
brother-in-arms, Bessus, he soon bestowed her upon that hero. The dearer 
the gift, the greater the merit of the action; nor are similar instances of 
liberality wanting in other pagan heroes of the north. Probably Gram 
undervalued a conquest so easy as the wife he thus presented to his friend; 
and his ambition was roused by the hope of obtaining a lady whom nothing 
short of the highest courage could win. Gro, the daughter of Sigtrug, king of 
the Swedes, had been affianced to a giant, viz. a Jotun or a Finn. Indignant 
at this prostitution of royal blood and virgin modesty, the Danish monarch, 
attended by his never-failing companion, Bessus, passed into Sweden, 
killed the relatives of Gro, subdued the country, and brought away the 
princess in triumph. 


But, with all his valour, Gram was inconstant. Leading his army against the 
king of the Finns, he was so struck with the beauty of that monarch’s 
daughter that he was speedily converted from an enemy into a suitor; and he 
obtained a promise of her hand on the condition of repudiating Gro. 
Scarcely, however, had he left the Finnish territory when a Saxon duke 
arrived, courted the lady, and the nuptial day was appointed. But he was not 
of a temper to bear this insult. Leaving his troops, he repaired silently and 
quickly into Finland, assumed a mean disguise, entered the royal palace, 
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and took a humble seat. Being asked what brought him there, he replied his 
profession as leech — a character held sacred in all ancient communities, 


and sure of access to every house. As he had expected, the assembled guests 
were soon steeped in drunkenness. According to the manner of the times, he 
sung his own exploits, beheaded the unsuspecting bridegroom, prostrated 
many of the attendants to the earth, and bore away the princess to his 
vessel, which awaited him on the coast. But his end was fatal. By 
Swibdager, king of Norway, he was deprived of empire and of life; his 
dominions became the prize of the victor; and his two infant sons, Guthrum 
and Hadding, were secretly carried to Sweden, and confided to the charge 
of two giants. 


Here Saxo is careful to explain what he means by the word “giant.” There 
were, he assures us, three species. First, there were the vulgar giants, those 
who excelled all mankind in bodily stature. Next, were the wise men, who 
were as much inferior to the former in bulk as they were superior in 
knowledge: these penetrated into the secret workings of nature, and were 
enemies of the monster giants, whom they subdued. Like the Persian magi, 
they struggled for and obtained the chief power of the state wherever they 
settled, and arrogated to themselves a divine no less than a regal authority; 
in short, they were expert magicians, able to delude all mankind by their 
prestiges. Next, we have the third class of giants, who were the offspring of 
the two preceding, and were inferior to one parent in magnitude of body, to 
the other in knowledge; yet, in both respects, they were above the ordinary 
standard of our nature, and were thought, by their deluded admirers, to 
inherit some portion of divinity. After this sage distinction, the Danish 
ecclesiastic observes that we ought not to be surprised at the credulity of the 
Nortlimen, for were not the Romans, though the wisest of men, equally 
credulous? Whatever may be thought of that distinction, or of the 
personages whom he has drawn from everlasting obscurity, of the existence 
of this credulity we have abundant evidence; and it furnishes one of the best 
com-ments on the manners and opinions of the times. 


Swibdager, the conqueror of Gram, and the sixth king of Denmark, found 
the weight of three crowns too much for one brow. At the entreaty, 
therefore, of Gro, the divorced queen of Gram, he recalled her son Guthrum 
from exile, and placed him, as a vassal, on the throne. This prince was 
naturally despised as the slave of a foreign prince. Not so his brother 
Hadding, who, preferring liberty to a dependent court, and the hope of 


avenging his father’s death to the smiles of that father’s murderer, remained 
in exile, and with him were the hearts of Denmark. Of all the ancient heroes 
of the monarchy, this is, perhaps, the most celebrated. Wondrous, indeed, 
were his actions. While a youth, he inflamed the heart of Hardgrip, the giant 
daughter of his giant foster-father, who urged him to make a corresponding 
return. How could he love a giantess? Was he — whom she could, almost, 
enclose in one of her hands- — a fit match for her? The thing was 
impossible. ” By no means,” was the reply. ” We of the superhuman breed 
can change, at pleasure, our forms, and even our substances; in short, we 
can reach the clouds, or reduce ourselves to your size.” The royal youth 
consented; and never had man a more useful or more faithful companion. 
Her magical knowledge was of more avail to him than her valour, for in that 
he could equal her; but she could furnish him with superior weapons, 
defend him from unseen danger, and cure his wounds where human aid 
would have been useless. 


At length, perceiving that he yearned to revisit his native country, she 
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resolved to accompany him. On their journey, they one night arrived at a 
house where a corpse was duly laid out, until the mournful funeral rites 
were celebrated. Here was an opportunity of consulting the will of the gods, 
and the magic giantess availed herself of it. Producing a piece of wood on 
which certain verses of might, in Runic characters, were inscribed,’ she 
caused it to be placed by Hadding under the tongue of the deceased. The 
effect was instantaneous: the corpse began to speak, and to utter the direst 
anathemas on her who had disturbed the repose of the dead. It predicted her 
immediate destruction in a neighbouring wood. No sooner, indeed, had they 
reached the wood, and erected their tent for the night, than a huge hand was 
seen to move around them. The terrified Hadding called on his companion 
for help; and she, dilating her body to a great extent, was able to seize the 
hand, and present it for amputation to the prince. From the wound issued 
more venom than blood. But the victory was dearly purchased; the gigantic 
witch was torn to pieces by the irritated powers of darkness. “Neither her 
supernatural condition,” says Saxo, “nor her vast bulk availed her.” 


Hadding, however, did not much suffer by the event: a wise old man with 
one eye, pitying his disconsolate situation, provided him with a brother-in- 
arms, a celebrated pirate, and both entered into what was considered the 
holiest of compacts in the manner of the times, viz. each besmeared the 
footsteps of the other with his own blood. The two heroes being conquered 
by a chief on whom they made war, the same old man took Hadding on 
horseback to his own mysterious seat, and both renovated and prodigiously 
fortified him by a magic drink. At the same time a metrical prophecy told 
him how he was to escape from the captivity which impended over him. 
Who was this unknown benefactor? On his return to the place whence he 
was taken, he could perceive, through the folds of his mantle, that he was 
conveyed over the sea. The horse which bore hira was evidently a demon, 
obedient to Odin, the god of the north. 


After some great exploits in the east, to which his ardour, no less than his 
fear of Swibdager, bore him, Hadding returned to Scandinavia. In a sea- 
fight he defeated and slew his enemy, and thus became sovereign of 
Denmark, or, we should say, of the Danish islands — for Jutland and Skane 
obeyed different princes. Asmund, the son of Swibdager, he thus 
transformed into a foe, and a foe, too, greatly to be dreaded. In a battle 
which ensued, finding that the tide of success was against him, he silently 
invoked the aid of the wizard giant Wagnoft, the father of his deceased 
mistress, Hardgrip. Wagnoft obeyed the spell, and was immediately by his 
side. Asmund lost the battle, and fell; but in his last moments he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that he had rendered Hadding lame for life. And he 
had another kind of joy, dear enough to a pagan: his wife Gunhilda, 
disdaining to survive him, slew herself with his sword, and was laid in the 
same grave with him. An invasion of his own country by Uffo, the son of 
Asmund, prevented Hadding from pursuing his advantage; but the 
following spring he again invaded Sweden; but his ranks were thinned alike 
by famine and disease. His men were obliged to feed on their horses; next, 
on their dogs; and, lastly, on each other. To increase their consternation, a 


‘In the Scandinavian superstition every rune was consecrated to some 
deity. Nearly all the magic of the north consisted in runes. They could raise 
or allay tempests ; they could change times, and they could bring the most 
distant objects together. They could produce good or bad seasons ; they 


could raise the dead ; in short, they were omnipotent over all nature, — the 
invisible no less thJin the visible world. 
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nocturnal voice assured them of great evils. The following night, even, 
another unknown voice threatened the Swedes with destruction. Both 
armies, therefore, were alarmed; each had a supernatural enemy, while each 
was perhaps unconscious that it had, also, a supernatural friend. That same 
night the two armies engaged; when, behold ! two aged men, of a form 
larger than the human, were seen by the light of the stars in the battle, — 
one for the Swedes, the other for the Danes. The latter were subdued, and 
their king was glad to flee to his own country. 


But misfortune pursued him. One day, as he was cooling his limbs in the 
waters of the sea, he perceived a fish different from any that he had ever 
seen; as it was near the shore, he killed it, and it was taken to his camp. But 
what was his consternation when a sea-nymph appeared, and denounced 
direct vengeance on his head! He had killed one of the gods under the form 
of a fish. Henceforth the elements should be hostile to him; if he ventured 
on the deep, his vessel should be wrecked by the fury of the tempest; on 
land, the house which received him should, by a tempest, also be levelled 
with the ground; his flocks should perish in the fields; every place which he 
visited should be cursed for his sake: and this dreadful doom was to remain 
in force until he had propitiated the divine wrath by frequent sacrifices. The 
mandate was not to be despised; during the course of a year altars 
perpetually smoked with oxen immolated to Fro, the awful diety of the 
winds. 


The life of Hadding was full of portents and marvels. Scarcely had he 
rescued the princess Regnilda of Norway from the obligation of marrying a 
giant, by kiUing the monster and making her his bride, when a most 
wonderful adventure befell him. One winter evening, as he was supping 
with his bride, a woman like a culler of simples was seen to raise her head 
from the ground close by the hearth ; she inquired whether the king did not 
wish to know where such herbs grew at that season of the year. He replied 


that he should very much wish to know. Hearing this, she enveloped him in 
his own mantle, and sank with him into the ground. Wliat they saw in this 
subterranean journey bears some resemblance to the descriptions which 
have been given us of the Scandinavian world of spirits. They first entered a 
dark path, worn out by the feet of many travellers, and here they perceived 
some great ones of the earth — some in purple and gold — -whose doom 
appeared to consist in their indefinite windings. Passing them, they entered 
a region of some fertility, whence the woman had derived her simples. 
Further still, they reached a river of precipitate course and black waters, 
which rolled along the weapons of many heroes, and over which a bridge 
conducted them to a different region. One of the first objects that met their 
eyes was two armies engaged in deadly strife. ” Who are these? ” demanded 
Hadding. “These,” replied the sorceress, “are they who fell in battle; and it 
is their delight in this world continually to imitate their martial deeds in the 
other.” At length they reached a high wall, totally impassable. The woman, 
indeed, made no attempt to scale it; but, twisting off the head of a cock 
which she had brought with her, she threw it over; when, behold! the cock 
began to crow as if nothing had been done to it! Unable to proceed further, 
the adventurous travellers returned to the palace. 


The rest of this monarch’s life must be hastily despatched. He triumphed 
over Uffo, who fell in battle, and bestowed the vacant throne of Sweden on 
Hunding, brother of the deceased monarch. His last days were embittered 
by the unnatural conduct of his daughter Ulwilda, who, with her husband, 
planned his destruction. Though he escaped all the snares of his enemies. 
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at length he laid violent hands upon himself, leaving the throne of 
Denmark, and the superiority over that of Sweden, to his eldest son, Frode 
I. 


Frode I was also a great warrior, and he carried his depredations from 
Russia to the British islands, on which, unfortunately for the natives, he 
made a longer stay than kings, whose sole object was plunder, were 
accustomed to make. If there were any truth in the Danish account of this 


period, Scotland and South Britain were in frequent intercourse with the 
northern kingdom — sometimes for war and sometimes for peace. But 
these accounts are all to be distrusted. Events which happen at a much later 
period have been removed to the one before us; and the basis has been so 
much overlaid by fable that no ingenuity can separate the true from the 
false. When Frode commenced his reign, he found the treasury empty. How 
replenish it? By an expedient frequently to be found in Scandinavian 
legends. On a soUtary island, a dragon, formidable alike for size and 
venom, brooded over immense riches. The youthful monarch hastened to 
the spot, entered the cave, fought and killed the serpent, and brought away 
the golden hoard. Whether there be any meaniiig in this and similar fables 
has been much disputed: probably, however, it had a foundation, and the 
dragon may have been some terrible pirate whom Frode destroyed, and 
whose subterraneous riches he seized. This unexpected supply, we are told, 
enabled him to pursue his expeditions on various coasts of Europe. But we 
have no inclination to follow him. We may, however, allude to the way in 
which he gained possession of London; because the same expedient is often 
to be found in northern writers. Despairing of the reduction of a place so 
well defended, he caused a report to be spread that he had suddenly died in 
his tent. Permission was asked to bury him in one of the temples of the city, 
and was granted. On the day appointed, the pretended corpse was borne 
through the gates; a great number of Danes attended to do honour to their 
monarch; but, under the garb of mourning, they hid their weapons of war; 
and, on a signal being given, they threw off the mockery of woe, assailed 
the Britons, and took the city by surprise. 


Of the immediate successors of this monarch little is known. Haldan, his 
son, was a great warrior, who put his own brother to death, and was hated 
by the people. Roe, the son of Haldan, was a quiet prince, mean in stature, 
but with a mind whose care it was to make his subjects happy. Helge,’ his 
brother and successor, with whom, during his own life, he had shared the 
throne, was also a prince of great qualities; but his vices were still greater. ” 
Whether his lust or his tyranny were more intolerable,” says the historian, ” 
is very doubtful.” His amours are too disgusting to be recorded. At length, 
seeing the execration in which he was held, he bade adieu to his country; 
and it proved a final adieu. According to report, he fell on his own sword. 
In the reigns of these princes, we have no mention of the Norwegian 


this : I suppose, that had the Romans made any longer delay in coming 
against these villains, the city would either have been swallowed up by the 
ground opening upon them, or been overflowed by water, or else been 
destroyed by such thunder 
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as the country of Sodom perished by, for it had brought forth a generation 
of men much more atheistical than were those that suffered such 
punishments, for by their madness it was that all the people came to be 
destroyed. 


And, indeed, why do I relate these particular calamities? — while Man- 
neus, the son of Lazarus, came running to Titus at this very time, and told 
him that there had been carried out through that one gate, which was 
entrusted to his care, no fewer than a hundred and fifteen thousand eight 
hundred and eighty dead bodies, in the interval between the fourteenth day 
of the month Xanthicus (Nisan), when the Romans pitched their camjj by 
the city, and the first day of the month Panemus (Tammuz). This was itself a 
prodigious multitude ; and though this man was not himself set as a 
governor at that gate, yet was he appointed to pay the public stipend for 
carrying these bodies out, and so was obliged of necessity to number them, 
while the rest were buried by their relations, though all their burial was but 
this, to bring them away, and cast them out of tlie city. After this man there 
ran away to Titus many of the eminent citizens, and told him the entire 
number of the poor that were dead ; and that no fewer than six hundred 
thousand were thrown out at the gates, though still the number of the rest 
could not be discovered ; and they told him further, that when they were no 
longer able to carry out the dead bodies of the poor, they laid their corpses 
on heajas in very large houses, and shut them up therein ; as also that a 
medimnus of wheat was sold for a talent ; and that when, a while 
afterwards, it was not possible to gather herbs, by reason the city was all 
walled about, some persons were driven to that terrible distress as to search 
the common sewers and old dunghills of cattle, and to eat the dung which 


sovereigns; but those of Sweden — let us not forget that it is a Dane who 
writes — are represented as still dependent on Denmark. Rolf (or Rollo) 
succeeded his father, and was much beloved by his subjects.” He fell 
through the treachery of a brother-in-law, who was excited to the deed by 
the sister of Rolf. Daughters conspiring against fathers, sisters against 
brothers, wives against husbands are among the common events of Scandi- 


‘ Both Roe and Helge reigned some centuries after the time fixed by Saxo 
— as recently as the fifth century of the Christian era. 


‘ Whether there was any other Rolf than the celebrated Rolf Krake, who is 
thought to have reigned in the sixth century after Christ, is doubtful. The 
best northern writers admit of no other. 
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navian history. As this prince died without issue, the Danish states elected 
for their monarch Hoder, a descendant of the famous Hadding, wiio had 
been educated by Gewar, a king of Norway. As it is in the reign of this latter 
monarch that Odin is again introduced on the stage of northern. history — 
his first appearance being referred by Saxo to the time of Hadding — we 
can no longer refuse to notice what antiquity records with respect to him. In 
this, as in other parts of this introduction, the reader may admit or reject 
what he pleases. 


According to Saxo, this personage was a mortal, king of the Hellespont, 
who laid claim to the honours of divinity, and was actually worshipped by 
most of Europe. His profound knowledge of magic procured him the 
character. His ordinary residence was Byzantium; but he held Upsala, 
which he frequently visited, in much esteem. Anxious to testify their respect 
for this new deity, the kings of the north cast a golden statue in his honour, 
adomed it with bracelets and other costly ornaments, and sent it to 
Byzantium. It was received by Odin with great joy, and placed in the temple 
of the gods. But Frigg, the wife of Odin, whom Saxo judges to be quite 
worthy of such a husband, stripped the statue of its ornaments to adorn 
herself. The incensed deity hung the mechanics who acted by her orders; 


and, for greater security, placed the image on a high pedestal, and by his 
wonderful art rendered it vocal to human touch. But when was female 
vanity cured? To secure the aid of a domestic of the temple, Frigg did not 
hesitate to grant him the last favour; and by his aid, the gold, being again 
abstracted, again adorned her person. 


This twofold injury was too much for a god to withstand; and Odin left the 
country for a season, until the public discourse, like a nine days’ wonder, 
had evaporated itself into empty air. During his absence, several persons — 
probably priests of his own temple — arrogated to themselves the attributes 
of divinity. These, on his return, he forced not only to lay down their 
borrowed honours but to flee from the country. Among them one is 
mentioned whose case affords a curious illustration of popular superstition. 
Mitothin was a great magician, and had long enjoyed the favour of the gods. 
But they were incensed with his impiety, while he no longer paid them the 
slightest homage. On the return of Odin he fled to Fiinen, and was killed by 
the inhabitants. In his tomb, however, he was amply revenged : he 
introduced into the whole region various kinds of plague; he destroyed 
multitudes of the inhabitants, until they, one day, opened his sepulchre, 
exhumed his body, cut off his head, and drove a stake through the corpse : 
then the mysterious visitation was at an end. He is, probably, the first 
vampire on record. 


The account of Snorre Sturleson,/ who followed Norwegian, not Danish 
authorities, differs in many respects from the preceding.*/ It may best be 
given in his own words: 


SNORRE STURLESON ‘S ACCOXJNT OF ODIN 


The country east of the Tanaquisl in Asia was called Asaland, or Asaheim, 
and the chief city in that land was called Asgard.’ In that city was a chief 
called Odin, and it was a great place for sacrifice. It was the custom there 


‘ Asgard is supposed by those who look for historical fact in mythological 
tales to be the present Assor ; others that it is Chasgar in the Caucasian 
ridge, called by Strabo Aspurgum — the Asburg or castle of Aas ; which 
word Aas still remains in the northern languages, signifying a ridge of high 
laud. 9 
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that twelve temple godars ‘ should both direct the sacrifices and also judge 
the people. They were called Diars, or Drotners, and all the people served 
and obeyed them. Odin was a great and very far-travelled warrior, who 
ooncivuM’od many kingdoms, and so successful was he that in every battle 
the victory was on his side. It was the belief of his people that victory 
belonged to him in every battle. It was his custom when he sent his men 
into battle, or on any expedition, that he first laid his hand upon their heads, 
and called down a blessing upon them; and then they believed their 
undertaking would 


be successful. His people also were accustomed, whenever they fell into 
danger by land or sea, to call upon his name; and they thought that always 
they got comfort and aid by it, for where he was they tliought help was near. 
Often he went away so long that he passed many seasons on his journeys. 


Odin had two brothers, the one called Ve, the other Vitir, and they governed 
the kingdom Iwhen he was ab-sent. It happened once, when Odin had gone 
to a great distance, and had been so long away that the people of Asa 
doubted if he would ever return home, that his two brothers took it upon 
themselves to divide his estate; but both of them took his wife Frigg to 
themselves. Odin soon after returned home, and took his wife back. 


Odin went out with a great army against the Vanaland people ; but they 
were well prepared, and defended their land, so that victory was 


changeable, and they ravaged the lands of each other, and did great damage. 
They tired of this at last, and on both sides appointed a meeting for 
establishing peace, made a truce, and exchanged hostages. The Vanaland 
people sent their best men, Njord the Rich, and his son Frey. The people of 
Asaland sent a man called Haener, whom they thought well suited to be a 
chief ,^ as he was a stout and very handsome man, and with him they sent a 
man of great understanding called Mimir; and on the other side the 
Vanaland people sent the wisest man in their community, who was called 
Quaser. Now, when Hgener came to Vanaheim he was immediately made a 
chief, and Mimir came to him with good counsel on all occasions. But when 
Haener stood in the Things or other meetings, if Mimir was not near him, 
and any difficult matter was laid before him, he always answered in one 
way, “Now let others give their advice”; so that the Vanaland people got a 
suspicion that the Asaland people had deceived them in the exchange of 
men. They took Mimir, therefore, and beheaded him, and sent his head to 
the Asaland people. 


Odin took the head, smeared it with herbs so that it should not rot, and sang 
incantations over it. Thereby he gave it the power that it spoke to him, and 
discovered to him many secrets. Odin placed Njord and Frey as 


< Hof godars, whose office of priests and judges continued hereditary in 
Scandinavia. « ‘ These exchanges appear not to have been of hostages, but 
of chiefs to be incorporated (rith the people to whom they were sent, and 
thus to preserve peace. i 
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priests of the sacrifices, and they became deities of the Asaland people. 
Njord’s daughter Freya was priestess of the sacrifices, and first taught the 
Asaland people the magic art, as it was in use and fashion among the 
Vanaland people. While Njord was with the Vanaland people he hat! taken 
his own sister in marriage, for that was allowed by their law; and their 
cliildren were Freyn and Freya. But among the Asaland people it was 
forbidden to come together in so near relationship. 


There goes a great mountain barrier from northeast to southwest, which 
divides the Greater vSwedon from other kingdoms. vSouth of this mountain 
ridge it is not far to Turkland, wliore Otlin had great possessions. But Odin 
having foreknowledge and magic-sight, knew that his posterity would come 
to settle and dwell in the northern half of the world. In these times the 
Roman chiefs went wide arounil in the world, subduing to themselves all 
people; and on this account many chiefs fled from their domains. Odin set 
his brothers Ve and Vitir over Asgard; and he himself, with all the gods and 
a great many other people, wandered out, first westward to Gardarige 
[Russia],* and then south to Saxland [Germany]. He had many sons; and 
after having subdued an extensive kingdom in Sa.xland he set his sons to 
defend the country. He himself went northwards to the sea, and took up his 
abode in an island which is called Odinso in Fiinen. Then he sent Gefion 
across the sound to the north, to discover new countries; and she came to 
king Gylfe, who gave her a ploughgate of lantl. Then she went to 
Jotunheim, and bore four sons to a giant, and transformed them into a yoke 
of oxen, and yoked them to a plough, and broke out the land into the ocean 
right opposite to Odinso, which land was called Zealand, where she 
afterwards settled and dwelt. Skiold, a son of Odin, married her, and they 
dwelt at Leidre.’ Where the ploughed land was is a lake or sea called Laage. 
In the Swedish land the fiords of Laage correspond to the nesses in Zealand. 
Brage the Old sings thus of it : ^ 


Gefion from Gylfe drove away, To add new land to Denmark’s sway, — 
Blytbe Gefion ploughing in the smoke That steamed up from her oxen-yoke 
: Four heads, eight forehead stars bad they Bright gleaming, as she 
ploughed away ; Dragging new lands from the deep main To join them to 
the sweet isle’s plain. 


Now when Odin heard that things were in a prosperous condition in the 
land to the east beside Gylfe, he went thither, and Gylfe made a peace with 
him, for Gylfe thought he had no strength to oppose the people of Asaland. 
Odin and Gylfe had many tricks and enchantments against each other; but 
the Asaland people had always the superiority. Odin took up his residence 
at the Malar Lake, at the place now called Sigtuna. There he erected a large 
temple, where there were sacrifices according to the customs of the Asaland 
people. He appropriated to himself the whole of that district of country, and 


called it Sigtuna. To the temple gods he gave also domains. Njord dwelt in 
Noatun, Frey in Upsala, Helmdall in Himinbjorg, Thor in Thrudvong, 
Baldur in Breidablik ; to all of them he gave good domains. 


When Odin of Asaland came to the north, and the gods with him, he began 


‘Leidre, or Hleidre, or Leire, at the end of Isafiord, in the county of 
Lithraborg, is considered the oldest royal seat in Denmark. i 


^ This fable is possibly the echo of some tradition of a convulsion in which 
the ocean broke into the Baltic through the Sound and Belts, or in which the 
island of Zealand was raised from the deep, a 
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to exercise and teach others the arts which the people long afterwards have 
practised. Odin was the cleverest of all, and from him all the others learned 
their magic arts; and he knew them first, and knew many more than other 
people. But now, to tell why he is held in such high respect, we must 
mention various causes that contributed to it. When sitting among his 
friends his countenance was so beautiful and friendly that the spirits of all 
were exhilarated by it; but when he was in war he appeared fierce and 
dreadful. Tliis arose from his being able to change his colour and form in 
any way he liked. Another cause was that he conversed so cleverly and 
smoothly that all wlio heard were persuaded. He spoke everything in 
rhyme, such as now composed, and which we call scald-craft. He and his 
temple gods were called song-smiths, for from them came that art of song 
into the northern countries. Odin could make his enemies in battle blind, or 
deaf, or terror-struck, and their weapons so blunt that they could no more 
cut than a willow twig; on the other hand, his men rushed forwards without 
armour, were as mad as dogs or wolves, bit their shields, and were strong as 
bears or wild bulls, and killed people at a blow, and neither fire nor iron told 
upon them. These were called berserkers. ‘ 


Odin could transform his shape: his body would lie as if dead, or a.sleep; 
but then he would be in shape of a fish, or worm, or bird, or beast, and be 


off in a twinkling to distant lands upon his own or other people’s business. 
With words alone he could quench fire, still the ocean in tempest, and turn 
the wind to any quarter he pleased. Odin had a ship which was called 
Skidbladner, in which he sailed over wide seas, and which he could roll up 
like a cloth.4 Odin carried with him Mimir’s head, which told him all the 
news of other countries. Sometimes even he called the dead out of the earth, 
or set himself beside the burial-mounds; whence he was called the ghost- 
sovereign, and lord of the mounds. He had two ravens, to whom he had 
taught the speech of man; and they flew far and wide through the land, and 
brought him the news. In all such things he was pre-eminently wise. He 
taught all these arts in runes, and songs which are called incantations, and 
therefore the Asaland people are called incantation-smiths. 


Odin understood also the art in which the greatest power is lodged, and 
which he himself practised; namely, what is called magic. By means of this 
he could know beforehand the predestined fate ^ of men, or their not yet 
completed lot; and also bring on the death, ill luck, or bad health of people, 
and take the strength or wit from one person and give it to another. But after 
such witchcraft followed such weakness and anxiety that it was not thought 
respectable for men to practise it ; and therefore the priestesses were 
brought up in this art. Odin knew finely where all missing cattle wei’e 
concealed under the earth, and understood the songs by which the earth, the 
hills, the stones, and mounds were opened to him; and he bound those who 
dwell in them by the power of his word, and went in and took what he 
pleased. From these arts he became very celebrated. His enemies dreaded 
him; his friends put their trust in him, and relied on his power and on 
himself. He taught the most of his arts to his priests of the sacrifices, and 
they came nearest 


‘ Bersaerker — so called from her, bare ; and serkr, shirt ; that is, bare of 
any shirt of mail, as they fought without armour. The bersserkers appear to 
have gone into battle intoxicated with opium, or some exciting drug ; as the 
reaction after their bersaerker gang was over, and their lassitude and 
exhaustion, prove the use of some stimulant previously to a great excess. Q 


“This possibly refers to boats covered with skin or leather — the coracle of 
the Welsh and Irish. « 


‘Orlog — the original law, the primeval law fixed from the beginning. It is 
curious that this idea of a predestination existed in the religion of Odin. i 
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to himself in all wisdom and witch-knowledge. Many others, however, 
occupied themselves much with it; and from that time witchcraft spread far 
and wide, and continued long. People sacrificed to Odin, and the twelve 
chiefs from Asaland — called them their gods, and believed in them long 
after. From Odin’s name came the name Audun, which people gave to his 
sons; and from Thor’s name comes Thorer, also Thorarinn; and also it is 
sometimes augmented by other additions, as Steenthor, or Hafthor, antl 
many kinds of alterations. 


Odin established the same law in his land that had been in force in Asaland. 
Thus he established by law that all dead men should be burned, and their 
property laid with them upon the pile, and the ashes be cast into the sea or 
buried in the earth. Thus, said he, everyone will come to Valhalla with the 
riches he had with him upon the pile; and he would also enjoy whatever he 
himself had buried in the eartli. For men of consequence a mound should be 
raised to their memory, and for all other warriors who had been 
distinguished for manhood a standing stone; which custom remained long 
after Odin’s tune. Towards winter there should be blood-sacrifice for a good 
year, and in the middle of winter for a good crop ; and the third sacrifice 
shoiild be in summer, for victory in battle. Over all Sweden the people paid 
Odin a scatt or tax — so much on each head ; but he had to defend the 
country from enemy or disturbance, and pay the expense of the sacrifice 
feasts towards winter for a good year. 


Njord took a wife called Skadi; but she would not live with him, but 
married afterwards Odin, and had many sons by him, of whom one was 
called Sseming; and of this Eyv^ind Skaldaspiller sings thus: 


To Asa’s son Queen Skadi bore Sseming, who dyed liis shield in gore, — 
The giant-queen of rock and snow, Who loves to dwell on earth below, The 


iron pine-tree’s daughter, she Sprung from the rocks that rib the sea. To 
Odin bore full many a son, Heroes of many a battle won. 


To Sseming Earl Hakon the Great reckoned up his pedigree. This Sweden 
they called Maimheim, but the Great Sweden they called Godheim; and of 
Godheim great wonders and novelties were related. 


Odin died in his bed in Sweden; and when he was near his death he made 
himself be marked with the point of a spear, and said he was going to 
Godheim, and would give a welcome there to all his friends, and all brave 
warriors should be dedicated to him ; and the Swedes believed that he was 
gone to the ancient Asgard, and would live there eternally. Then began the 
belief in Odin, and the calling upon him. The Swedes believed that he often 
showed himself to them before any great battle. To some he gave victory; 
others he invited to himself; and they reckoned both of these to be well off 
in their fate. Odin was burned, and at his pile there was great splendour. It 
was their faith that the higher the smoke arose in the air, the higher he 
would be raised whose pile it was ; and the richer he would be, the more the 
property that was consumed with him./ 


HISTORY PARTIALLY RECONCILED TO TRADITION 


The qualities of this extraordinary man are the favourite theme of the 
Swedish and Norwegian chroniclers. Whether Odin ever existed — whether 
himself and his alleged Asiatics are not mere creatures of the imagination 
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whether they are not purely mythologic, and referrible to an Asiastic source, 
at a period lost in the depths of antiquity, have long exercised the ingenuity 
of writers. In matters of pure history it is certainly better to err on the side 
of scepticism than of credulity; but in the present instance we cannot 
discover sufficient grounds for the former opinion. That he existed, and at 


no distant period antecedent to the invasion of England by the Saxons, is 
affirmed, alike by written testimony and tradition. According to that 
venerable and most inestimable relic of antiquity, the Saxon Chronicle/ all 
the princes of the nation derived their origin from the deified hero ; and the 
number of generations iDetween him and the reigning king are minutely 
recorded. Thus, from Odin to Cerdic, 495 a.d., are ten generations; from 
Odin to Ida, 547 a.d., the same number; from Odin to iEUa, 560 a.d., 
twelve; from Odin to Ceolwulf, 597 A.D., thirteen; from Odin to Penda, 
626 a.d., twelve; from Odin to Offa, 755 A.D., sixteen; from Odin to 
Athelwulf, 854 a.d., twenty-three generations. In all these lists the 
intervening chain, from the wizard king to his Saxon descendant, are 
carefully specified. 


In the same manner the series of northern kings, from the sons of Odin, who 
were placed by him over the thrones of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, is 
progressively detailed. Thus, in Denmark, the generations from Skiold, the 
son of Odin, to Ragnar Lodbrok, 794 a.d., are twenty-five. In Sweden, from 
Njord (the adopted son, perhaps, of Odin) to Olaf, 630 a.d., are twenty-three 
generations. In Norway, the succession of kings from the same Njord, to 
Harold Harfagr, the first “monarch” of that country, 934 a.d., are twenty- 
eight. We think that these genealogical series, so carefully, so minutely 
particularised, afford a presumption, at least, that the pontiff king of the 
north both lived and reigned at a period not very far distant from the birth of 
Christ. Not that the subject is without its difficulties. The events ascribed to 
Odin’s times have, by many writers, been deemed inapplicable to any 
century within the known history of the world. Hence, some have removed 
him to the age immediately following the flood; some, to the seventh 
century after that event; some, to the age of Darius Hystaspes; others, to 
that of Philip, king of Macedon; others, to less than two centuries before 
Christ; while another party contends that he was more recent still, and that 
Ariovistus, whom Csesar conquered, was one of his sons. Where so much 
contradiction, so much absurdity abound, our only guide, in the absence of 
positive evidence, is rea-son; and this confirms the generally received 
opinion that this personage is of far less antiquity than was formerly 
supposed. Not that many of his rites, many of his notions, many, perhaps, of 
his alleged actions, are not more ancient. There is, indeed, some reason to 
infer that they were known in Asiatic Scythia, a thousand years before his 


they got there ; and what they of old could not endure so much as to see, 
they now used for food. When the Romans barely heard all this, they 
commiserated their case ; while the seditious, who saw it also, did not 
repent, but suffered the same distress to come upon themselves ; for they 
were blinded by that fate which was already coming upon the city, and 
ujjon themselves also. 


Now of those that perished by famine in the city, the number was 
prodigious, and the miseries they underwent were unspeakable ; for if so 
much as the shadow of any kind of food did anywhere appear, a war was 
commenced presently ; and the dearest friends fell a fighting one with 
another about it, snatching from each other the most miserable supports of 
life. Nor would men believe that those who were dying had no food ; but 
the robbers would search them when they were expiring, lest any one 
should have concealed food in their bosoms, and counterfeited dying : nay, 
these robbers gajjed for want, and ran about stumbling and staggering along 
like mad dogs, and reeling against the doors of the houses like drunken men 
; they would also, in the great distress they were in, rush into the very same 
houses two or three times in one and the same day. Moreover, their hun-ger 
was So intolerable, that it obliged them to chew everything, while they 
gathered such things as the most sordid animals would not touch, and 
endured to eat them ; nor did they at length abstain from girdles and shoes ; 
and the very leather which belonged to their shields they pulled off and 
gnawed ; the very wisps of old hay became food to some ; and some 
gathered up fibres, and sold a very small weight of them for four Attic 
drachmae. But why do I describe the shameless impudence that the famine 
brought on men in their eating inanimate things, while I am going to relate a 
matter of fact, the like to which no history relates, either among the Greeks 
or Barbarians ! It is horrible to speak of it, and incredible when heard. I had 
indeed willingly omitted this calamity of ours, that 
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time. But this fate is not peculiar to Odin; it has been that of all celebrated 
men. Whoever has entered profoundly into the history of tradition must be 
aware that legends which were formerly applicable to the most ancient 
characters were applied to comparatively modern ones, when the latter had 
been dead long enough to permit the imagination to invest them with new 
attributes. Thus many which have been related of Charlemagne’s heroes — 
of Charlemagne himself — of the crusaders, especially of Coeur de Lion’s 
age, were once the glory of pagans, and were derived from a northern or an 
oriental source, before Normans, Franks, or Angles were known. 


So much for direct and positive evidence, which is strongly confirmed by 
inference. The Goths, like all the Scythians, were accustomed to deify their 
deceased heroes. This is expressly affirmed by several writers, especially by 
Adam of Bremen ;w and heroes are mentioned, who, we find, were deified. 
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Thus, Arminius, or Hermann, the courageous supporter of Germanic 
independence against the Romans, was worshipped as a god; and his 
famous idol, which was called, after his name, Irminsul, drew multitudes of 
pagans to the Isle of Riigen: it was, indeed, regarded as the palladium of 
Germanic liberty. The facility with which kings and heroes were defied is 
still more strikingly illustrated in the life of St. Anskar, the apostle of the 
Scandinavians. Alarmed at the success which attended the preaching of that 
admirable missionary (this was about the middle of the ninth century), the 
priests of the Odinian worship had recourse to a bold imposture. By their 
contrivance a man suddenly appeared in the Swedish capital, who affirmed 
that he had just attended a general meeting of the gods, and that he was 
bearer of a communication from them to King Olaf and his people. The 
substance of it was that the ancient deities had always been most indulgent 
to the Swedes ; that, hitherto, they had found no reason to complain of an 
ungrateful return from their worshippers ; that now, however, there was a 
sad decline in the sacrifices and other proofs of devotion ; and that their 
wrath was especially excited by the introduction of a new deity, of one 
peculiarly hostile to the gods of the kingdom. “Tf,” added they, “you Swedes 


really wish to increase the number of gods, we will readily achnit your 
departed king, Eric, to the honours of deification.” 


That the proposal was accepted, that a temple was immediately erected to 
Eric, that his altars perpetually smokeil with sacrifices — are among the 
most indubitable facts of liistory. Hence, there is nothing unreasonable in 
the deification of Odin; indeed, he could not have avoided the honour. One 
so celebrated as he was — a great warrior, a great legislator, the founder of 
a new empire and of a new religion — assuredly could not fail to be 
invested with the same honours as an Arminius or an Eric. Indeed, as it was 
the obvious policy of the Asiatic followers of Odin to represent the 
authority of their pontiff king and his successors as founded on divine, not 
on human sanction, as that authority was avowedly theocratic — he must, 
of necessity, have been regarded as a god, if not in his lifetime, immediately 
after his decease. The temporal no less than the spiritual government of 
Odin, and the social superiority of his immediate followers over the 
inhabitants he found in Sweden, drew our attention in former pages. Our 
opinions on this subject are strongly confirmed by Miinter” as follows: 


Odin founded the empire of the Svear, which was originally confined to a 
small territory around the Malar Lake, in the present Swedish province of 
Upland, called the lesser Svithjod, in contrast to the greater Svithjod, or 
Scythia, whence they migrated, and Mannaheim, or the Home of Man, in 
contrast to the celestial abode of Asgard. By degrees the Svear, as the 
leading tribe governed by the pontiff kings, the immediate descendants of 
Odin, and having the custody of the great temple at Sigtun, the principal 
seat of the new superstition, acquired an ascendancy over the Gotlis, who 
possessed the more southern tract of country called .Gautland, Gotland, or 
Goto-rike. This precedence of the Svear over the Goths is established by the 
express terms of the ancient fundamental law of their joint empire, 
according to which the ” king was elected by the national assembly of all 
the Swedes (a Ting allra Svia), at the Mora-Stone, in the plain near Upsala, 
and the assembly of all the Goths {Ting allra Gota) shall reelect or confirm 
him.” This distinction between the two tribes is constantly preserved in the 
traditions and annals of the Middle Ages, and the division between the Svea 
and Gota-rike is strongly marked by a chain of mountains running between 
Sodermanland and Ostergotland. 
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One of the ancient documents which throws the most hght upon the history 
of the heroic ago in the north is the Eddaic poem, calletl Rigs-mdl. Tlie 
priiico of tlmt name is said to liave been the son of Slviold, and, according 
to the chronology of Suhm, reigned in Skane about the end of the second 
century of tlie Cliristian era. This poem contains a minute classification of 
the different orders of society, personified as the children of King Rig, who 
is supposed to have divided them into distinct castes, assigning to each its 
respective ranlc in tlie social scale. As a literary composition, it resembles 
the Anglo-Saxon poem of Beowulf, and all other genuine traditionary 
poems or romances of uncivilised nations, in its unpretending and Homeric 
simplicity of style and incidents. In this respect it has been justly called one 
of the most curious and interesting “manners-painting strains” that have 
been preserved and handed down to posterity. The effects of the original 
Gothic migration and conquest in Scandinavia are here distinctly marked in 
the features of the slave caste, descended from the aboriginal Finns, and 
distinguished from their conquerors by black hair and complexion, as well 
as the squalid poverty and misery in which they were compelled to live. 
The caste of freemen ancl freeholders — lortls of the soil which they 
cultivated, and descended from the Gothic conquerors, with their reddish 
hair, fair complexion, and all the traits which peculiarly mark that famous 
race — is in like manner personified in a vivid description of a single 
family. Then comes the caste of the illustrious Jarls and the Herser, earls 
and barons, who are distinguished from the others by their still fairer hair 
and skin, by their noble employments and manners, from whom descend the 
kingly race, skilled in runic science, in manly exercises, and the military art. 


We have, here, the early history of the Scandinavians traced in a few lines; 
but these are strongly marked, and confirmed by all the traditions of the 
ancient north, respecting the different races of men by which the country 
was successively occupied. The first Gothic emigrants subdued the Celto- 
Finnish tribes, who were the primitive inhabitants of the country, and 
reduced them to servitude, or drove them, first to the mountains, and then to 
the desert wilds and fastnesses of Norrland, Lapland, and Finland. Here the 


Jotuners or Jotnar, as they were called by their Gothic invaders, continued 
to adhere to the grovelling superstition of their fathers, which was that form 
of polytheism which has been called fetichism, or the adoration of beasts 
and birds, of stocks and stones, all the animate and inanimate works of 
creation. The antipathy between these two races, so continually alluded to 
in the songs and sagas of the mythic and heroic age, is significantly 
expressed in the legend of Njord, who dwelt by the sea-siile, and Skadi, a 
mountain-nymph of the rival race of tlie Jotuner, whom he had espoused. 
She very naturally prefers her native abode on the Alpine heights, whilst he 
insists on dwelling where he can hear the roar of the ocean billows. At last, 
they compromise this matrimonial dissension by agreeing to pass nine 
nights alternately among the mountains, and three on the seashore. But 
Njord soon tires of this compact, and vents his dissatisfaction in a lay to this 
effect: ” How do I hate the mountain wilds! I have only passed nine nights 
there; but how long and tedious did they seem! There one hears nothing but 
the howling of wolves, instead of the sweet notes of the swan.” To which 
Skadi extemporises this response: ” How can I rest on the sandy seashore, 
where my slumbers are every morning broken by the hideous screaming of 
the seagulls?” The result is that she deserts her husband and returns to the 
mountains, where her father dwells: there, snatching up her bow, and 
fastening on her snow-skates, she bounds over the hills in pursuit of the 
wild beasts. 
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The Svear, who migrated with the historic Odin, achieved no forcible 
conquest over their national brethren of the Gothic tribe, by whom they had 
been preceded. The ascendancy of Odin and his followers over their 
predecessors was acquired and maintained by superstition, and their 
supposed superiority in magic and the other arts which win the confidence 
or influence the fears of a barbarous nation. The older worship of the 
primitive inhabitants, and of their conquerors, was modified by this new 
prophet, who, taking advantage of the pre-existing belief in the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls, and the incarnation of divine spirts, so widely 
diffused among the ancient people of the earth, pretended to be the former 


Odin, who had again descended among his faithful Goths.“ His worship 
thus soon supplanted that of the more ancient Odin, and the attributes and 
actions of both were gradually confounded together in the apprehension of 
the Scandinavians. But it did not supplant that of Thor, whom the primitive 
people of the north regarded as the elder and most beneficent of the deities. 
In him they worshipped the goodly elements of nature — the light, the heat, 
and especially the thimder, shaking and purifying the atmosphere. This 
deity was principally revered in Norway; and, after its discovery and 
.settlement, in Iceland: but he maintained his recognised equality with the 
other superior gods even in the great temple of Up.saTa, the principal seat 
of the northern superstition. His votaries formed a distinct sect, who were 
often engaged in deadly strife with the peculiar worshippers of Odin. 


The next deity in the Scandinavian hierarchy was Frey, who represented the 
prolific powers of Nature, and, with his sister Freya, the Venus of this 
mythology, was principally revered in Sweden, Norway, and Iceland; whilst 
Odin and his son, Baldur, were adored both at Upsala and Leidre as the 
peculiar national deities of the Gothic Danes and Svear. The religion of the 
north, as it was at last modified by this new dispensation, in the conjoint 
adoration of Thor, Odin, and Frey, bore a strong family likeness to the three 
principles of Shamanism, or the faith professed by the votaries of the Dalai 
Lama in central Asia. This correspondence points most .significantly to its 
origin; and the filiation of religious creeds and forms of worship thus 
combines with that of language to trace the present people of the north to 
the remotest regions of the East. “ 


The temporal government established by Odin was perpetuated through his 
sons. Thus Heimdall was placed over Skane, the original seat of the Danes. 
Sseming had Norway. From another son sprung the Ynglingar, who reigned 
for many centuries in Sweden and Norway. Skiold, a fourth son, led a 
colony into Zealand, which became the seat of a different kingdom ; hence 
the Skioldungs, or the regal family of Denmark. And as to Baldur, he was 
the king of the Angles, if any faith is to be placed in the Saxon ChronideJ 
Thus, according to tradition, as embodied in the Icelandic and Norwegian 
sagas, and in other monuments of antiquity, Odin was the progenitor of all 
the great dynasties of the north. But in regard to some parts of Norway we 
must not forget the family of Nor — the mythologic, or rather mythic Nor, 


whose fame was so widely spread, and from whom the whole country 
derived its name. Doubts less the native chiefs, those who descended from 
ancestors long antecedent to Odin’s arrival, were proud enough of their 
descent, and too much attached to their ancient religion — more ancient 
than Odin’s — to care for either the Asiatic conqueror or his attendant 
Drotner. But the kings of the .sir, or 


‘ To this opinion, says Dunham, ” we do not subscribe. We have uo proof of 
the existence of two Odins. 
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divine race, whose chief deity was this very Odin, boasted of a spiritual pre- 
eminence, superior, by far, to their temporal. 


THE LEGEND OF BALDUR 


But, reverting to the narrative of Saxo, 9 and the alleged succession of the 
Danish kings, Hodur, whom (as we have before observed) Gewar, a king in 
Norway, had educated, won the heart of Nanna, the daughter of his 
benefactor. She had, however, the misfortune to influence a divine lover, 
Baldur, the son of Odin, who, like David, had seen her in the bath. As he 
knew of her attachment to Hodur, he resolved to remove that person by 
violence; but the latter had friends powerful as those of his enemy. One day, 
while hunting in the mountains, Hodur entered a cloud, and suddenly 
beheld a number of virgins, who, though bearing some resemblance to the 
maids of Norway, were in reality the fatal sisters. They accostefl him by 
name, told him that his beloved Nanna had smitten the heart of Baldur, but 
warned him not to attempt the life of the demi-god. They informed him that 
they were present, unseen, in all battles — that they were the arbiters of 
good and evil — and that they often assisted their mortal friends when 
assistance was most required. Saying this, they disappeared so quickly that 
his eye could not follow them. 


On his return, he related to Gewar what he had seen, and besought the hand 
of Nanna. The old king had no objection to the match; but he dreaded the 


wrath of Baldur, on whose charmed body mortal weapon coidd have no 
effect. He added, however — for he was a great magician — that there was 
a sword kept by Mimring, a satyr of the woods, with virtue enough to slay 
the demi-god. The same being had bracelets, of efficacy so wonderful as 
greatly to increase the bodily strength of the possessor. But how obtain 
these miraculous gifts? The abode of the satyr was amidst rocks and snows, 
and almost inaccessible to man. Hodur was, however, to take his sledge and 
reindeer; to reach the alpine solitudes; to pitch his tent, so that the shadow 
of the satyr’s grove might fall upon it; and to watch day and night, with 
untiring patience, for the appearance of the mysterious occupant. The prince 
did as he was commanded; he fasted and watched, until one night, feigning 
to be asleep, he perceived the satyr attentively observing his tent. Ina 
moment, he struck the monster, bound it with fetters, and threatened to kill 
it if it did not surrender the sword and bracelets. His life was dearer than 
those treasures. Hodur gained his object, and returned in triumph to the 
court of Gewar. The value of the treasure, indeed, was too great not to raise 
up rivals for its possession; and one king (Gelder, who has left his name to a 
well-known Dutch province), sailed with a powerful armament against him; 
but if it excited envy, it also aided its owner, and Hodur was victorious. 


In the mean time, Baldur, terrible in arms, entered the dominions to obtain 
the fair Nanna by force, should entreaties be ineffectual. But she was deaf 
to the most honied flattery. Without betraying her attachment for Hodur, 
which would only place him in greater jeopardy, she represented in strong 
colours the inequality of the proposed marriage. “The chain which bound a 
god to a mortal,” she observed, “could not be a lasting cham. Wlien the 
fervour of passion had subsided, the superior being, despising his ill- 
assorted choice, would at once dissolve it.” Baldur had recourse to arms; 
and he was joined by the army of the gods, at the head of which were Odin 
and Thor. Here were fearful odds; but Hodur was not discouraged. His 
magic brace- 
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lets rendered him impenetrable to steel; and though the hammer of Thor 
crushed everything on which it fell, he had the courage to meet the 


Scandinavian thunderer. With his wonderful sword he cut off the handle of 
the all-destructive weapon, so as to render it useless; and the gods, deprived 
of their great support, took refuge in flight. 


The victory was complete; the allies of the gods were destroyed; their 
bodies cast by the waves on the shores; and the victor performed the last 
rites to their manes. “Strange,” concludes Saxo, “that gods could be thus 
routed by mortals!” But he accounts for the circumstance by gravely 
observing that they were deities in human estimation only, and not in 
reality. He evidently regards them merely as magicians and priests; wise, 
indeed, far beyond himian wisdom, but still mortal. His religion, his 
profession, compelled him thus to regard them ; and often, when he 
employs the term god, he adds the saving clause which we have just 
noticed. As the reward of his victory, Hodur obtained the hand of Nanna, 
with the throne of one part of Sweden; but he was shortly aften'ards 
vanquished by Baldur, and he lost the crown of Denmark. He and Baldur 
were dreadful rivals. Through his love for Nanna, the latter wasted 
gradually away. To procure a greater share of the divine favour, he offered 
human sacrifices to Fro, and the fatal precedent was but too well imitated 
by succeeding ages. In the next battle, he was again the victor, and his rival 
was compelled to seek an asylum in an obscure village of Jutland. Here, 
unattended and discouraged, Hodur felt the more deeply the contrast of 
situations. From Jutland, he passed into Sweden, privately assembled his 
staunch adherents, and represented to them the hopelessness of his 
prospects — that he was alike weary of empire and life. Compelled, indeed, 
to consult his safety by wandering from forest to forest, from one cavern to 
another, he exhiljited a remarkable example of the instability of fortune, in a 
region where such vicissitudes were more frequent than in any other part of 
the world. 


In this emergency, while sojourning amidst woods never trod by man, he 
one day entered a cave, in which he found the weird sisters. Being asked 
what had brought him to their solitudes, he replied, “Misfortune in war.” He 
bewailed his hard fate, and asserted that their predictions had not been 
verified, but had been contradicted by the event. They contended, however, 
that if he had been twice put to flight, he had inflicted as great an injury on 
the enemy as the enemy had inflicted on him. But Baldur was on the throne 


of Denmark; what consolation, therefore, could he receive? He was, indeed, 
told that if he could only discover and appropriate to himself a certain 
species of food, which was every day served to his rival, and which 
increased that rival’s strength in a prodigious manner, he should become the 
victor. How discover it? But, whatever his fate, it could not be more 
disastrous than the present; and he again sought Baldur in arms. 


The first day’s fight was indecisive. At night, he lay in his tent; but sleep 
refusing to visit him, he arose and went towards the enemy’s camp. There 
he saw three virgins (the purveyors of Baldur’s table) leave that prince’s 
tent. He accosted them; and being asked who he was, replied, “A harper” — 
a character always sacred in the north. As he was really expert in the use of 
the instrument, he was really believed, and he was aUowed to see what the 
mysterious substance was which had such miraculous effect on the body of 
his rival : it was the venom of three snakes which the virgins daily or 
nightly extracted from the mouths of the reptiles, and which they mixed 
with the more solid food of Baldur. One of the maidens wished to give 
some of the food to “Hodur, but the eldest forbade her. All, however, were 
so pleased 
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with his minstrelsy that they presented him with a belt, which would ensure 
him the victory over all his enemies. The prophecy was soon fulfilled. 
Possessed of this belt, in addition to his other magical treasures, he met his 
enemy and gave him a mortal wound. Like a true northern hero, Baldur, 
being resolved to die on the field of battle, was carried in a litter into the 
heart of Hodur’s army; but he soon breathed his last sigh. Over his body a 
huge mound was erected by his troops. That treasures of inestimable value 
were buried with him was the unanimous opinion of posterity. In the time of 
Saxo some youths one night hastened to the spot, and endeavoured to open 
it; but their ears being assailed by terrific noises, they desisted, and fled. All 
this, says the historian, was unreal ; it was merely the illusion of magic. 


Respecting the death and interment of Baldur, we have in the latter EAdda” 
many details wholly omitted by Saxo, and more which are entirely 


dissimilar from his. One night, this Bakiur had a dream, which was thought 
to be portentous of his fate. With the consent of the gods his mother, Freya 
or Frigg, called on fire, water, earth, stones, iron, and other metals, trees, 
animals, birds, reptiles, poison, and all diseases, to renounce all power over 
him; and they took an oath to that effect. To try the efficacy of the 
engagement, some of the gods threw darts and stones at him, while some 
assailed him with other weapons: in vain; no one could injure him. Seeing 
this, Loki, the genius of evil, assumed the disguise of an old woman, went 
to the palace of Frigg, and informed her what the gods were doing. ” Let 
them try as long as they please,” was the reply; “all living things have 
promised to respect my son.” “Wliat!” rejoined Loki, whose purpose is 
evident enough, “have all substances, without exception, thus promised?” 
“All,” was the reply, except one insignificant plant, called mistletoe, which 
grows on the western side of Valhalla, and from which, such is its 
feebleness, I exacted no oath.” 


This was enough for Loki: he went to the place where the mistletoe grew, 
plucked it up by the roots, and returned to the assembly of the gods, who 
were still occupied in the same diversion. According to this account, Hodur 
was present; but he was not a deity, he was merely a blind old man. ” Why 
dost thou not join in the exercise?” demanded Loki. ” Because I am blind.” 
“Take this trifling reed, and throw it; I will guide thine hand; meet it is for 
us all to honour Baldur! ” The missile flew, and the hero fell to rise no 
more. The gods were in sad consternation at this event; the more so as the 
evil was irreparable. All that the afflicted father could now do was to pay 
due honours to his remains. His body was borne to the sea coast; it was 
placed in the famous ship of the deceased, which was one of the largest in 
the world; but neither Odin nor all the gods assembled could move the 
vessel into the waters. In this emergency, they had recourse to a famous 
sorceress of the giant race, and she obeyed the caU. She arrived on the back 
of a wild beast, having serpents for reins. So dreadful was this animal, that 
it required four giants to hold it after she had dismounted. At one push, 
Gyges sent the ship into the sea; and so great was its velocity that the earth 
trembled. The fmieral pile was then erected by command of Odin, and the 
body of Baldur’s wife, whom grief brought to the grave, laid on it, close by 
his. 


I might not seem to deliver what is so portentous to posterity, but that 1 
have innumerable witnesses to it in my own age ; and besides, my country 
would have had little reason to thank me for suppressing the miseries that 
she underwent at this time. 


There was a certain woman that dwelt beyond Jordan, her name was Mary ; 
her father was Eleazar, of the village Bethezub, which signifies ” the House 
of Hyssop.” She was eminent for her family and her wealth, and had fled 
away to Jerusalem “vith the rest of the multitude, and was with them 
besieged therein at this time. The other effects of this woman had been 
already seized upon ; such, I mean, as she had brought with her out of 
Peraea, and removed to the city. What she had treasured up besides, as also 
what food she had contrived to save, had been also carried off by the 
rapacious guards, who came every day running into her house for that 
purpose. This put the poor woman into a very great passion, and by the 
frequent reproaches and imprecations she cast at these rapacious villains, 
she had provoked them to anger against her ; but none of them, either out of 
the indignation she had raised against herself, or out of the commiseration 
of her case, would take away her life ; and if she found any food, slie 
perceived her labours were for others, and not for herself ; and it was now 
become impossible for her any way to find any more food, while the famine 
pierced through her very bowels and marrow, when also her passion was 
fired to a degree beyond the famine itself ; nor did she consult with 
anything but with her passion and the necessity she was in. 


She tlien attempted a most unnatural thing ; and snatching up her son, who 
was a child sucking at her breast, she said : ” O thou miserable infant ! for 
whom shall I preserve thee in this war, this famine, and this sedition ? As to 
the war with the Romans, if they preserve our lives, we must be slaves ! 
This famine also will destroy us, even before that slavery comes upon us ; 
— yet are these seditious rogues more terrible than both the other. Come on 
; be thou my food, and be thou a fury to these seditious varlets and a 
byword to the world, which is all that is now wanting to complete the 
calamities of us Jews.” 


As soon as she had said this she slew her son ; and then roasted him, and ate 
the one half of him, and kept the other half by her concealed. Upon this the 


Who was she? The Edda expressly calls her Nanna, but assigns her another 
father than Gewar. There can, however, be no doubt that the beautiful 
confusion so prevalent in everything connected with Scandinavian 
characters and events, is doubly apparent in this case — that the wife of 
Hodur and Baldur is one and the same Nanna, however the tradition in 
regard to her may have been distorted. Yet, there is no greater confusion 
respecting this lady than there is respecting Hodur himself in the different 
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relations of Saxo and Suorre, the compiler of the prose Edda. In the one 
case, as we have seen, he was a vigorous young prince; in the other, a blind, 
feeble, and apparently old one. This diversity of narrative arises from the 
diversity of sources consulted by the two historians — the one confining 
himself to the national songs of Denmark, the other consulting the old 
Norwegian, or rather Icelandic traditions, which the Skalds had transmitted 
to posterity. During the Middle Ages, especially anterior to the fourteenth 
century, there was a vast body of legendary lore respecting Odin, his family, 
and his sacerdotal companions — lore from which different Skalds took 
what they judged most interesting to their hearers. But, reverting to the 
funeral of BaUlur, Tlior furnished the consecrated fire: the horse of the 
deceased hero was placed on the pyre; and Odin added his golden ring, 
which had the miraculous virtue of producing eight other rings every ninth 
night. Thus, in the presence of all the gods, satjTs, njinphs, and cyclops, 
was the conflagration effected. 


According to the same venerable authority, namely, the Edda” of Snorre, an 
attempt was made to recover the soul of Baldur from the empire of Hel, or 
death. Who would vmdertake the perilous mission? It was Hermod, another 
son of Odin, that, at the entreaty of his mother, saddled Sleipnir, the famous 
black steed, mounted him, and plungefl into the subterraneous paths which 
led to the abodes of the dead. This Sleipnir has a reputation never before 
enjoyed by a quadruped. Dm-ing the frequent contests between the gods 
and the giants — that is, between the Goths and the Jotuns — the former 
were not always victorious; nor were they always sure of impunity within 
their fortress, well guarded as it was. One day an architect appeared before 


them and proposetl to build them such a city that all the power of Jotunheim 
should fail against it. For this service, however, he must have his reward ; 
antl a splendid one it was — the goddess Freya to wife, with the sun and 
moon as her dowry. They agreed to his terms, provided he did what no 
doubt they believed impossible, riz. execute the work himself, within the 
space of a single winter; and they were liberal enough to allow him the use 
of his horse. In a short time the gods had reason to be alarmed ; for the 
horse not only drew stones of vast magnituile, but did more of the 
architectural work than the master. 


Within three days of the completion of winter nothing remained but the 
hanging of the gates. In great consternation the gods assembled to consult 
by what means the ruin impending might be averted. As the covenant 
between them and the architect hatl been advised by Loki, they menaced 
him with death unless he discovered some expedient to save them. Loki, 
who has sometimes been called the Scandinavian devil, was fond of 
mischief: but he was fonder still of his life: and that very night he caused a 
mare to issue from a forest and neigli amorously. Sleipnir, hearing the 
sountl, left the work to pursue the mare, while the architect followed to 
recover his horse. Thus the whole night was lost. The architect now 
perceived that he must trust to himself. He assumed his natural size, and 
there he stood, a veritable giant — the everlasting enemy of the gods! They 
did not allow him to finish the work; but, regardless of their oaths, which in 
their opinion were not binding when made to a giant, they called on Thor to 
dash out his brains with the awful mallet. In the meantime the mysterious 
horse remained with the mare, and the issue of the connection was Sleipnir 
with eight feet — the most excellent of all the animals ever possessed by 
gods or men. 


Such was the animal on which Hermod descended to the regions of Hel. 
The description of his journey is highly poetical. During nine days and as 
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many nights, ho travellod down the precipitous way — often abrupt — 
along the sides of yawning gulfs — through rugged valleys; and everything 


was involved in so great a darkness that he was obliged to grope, or trust to 
the instinct of his wondrous beast. At length he reached a river, the bridge 
of which was kept by a virgin called Modguder. She inquired his name, his 
race, his family; and expressetl her surprise at his weight. “But yesterday,” 
she observed, “and three legions of dead rode over this bridge; yet all 
together did not shake it as much as thou alone. But thou hast not the look 
of one dead. What brings thee here?” He replied, “I am in search of my 
brother Baldur; hast thou seen him pass?” “I have: he rode over the bridge: 
the path to Hecate’s dark abode is still downwards, towards the north!” 


On he rode until he came to the gates of hell, which were closed to all but 
the dead. But he was not discouraged ; plunging his spurs into his wondrous 
horse, he cleared the gate, and proceeded into a hall of vast extent. Here he 
perceived his brother, who filled the most honourable place. But far less 
honourable was it than the meanest in Valhalla, which Baldur could not 
enter because it had not been his good fortune to die in battle. It is, 
however, some consolation for us, poor mortals, to perceive that hospitality 
is not forgotten in the gloomy regions below. Hermod remained the whole 
night; and the next morning he acquainted Hel with the anxiety of the gods, 
of men, of all nature, for the return of Baldur, and besought her to permit it. 
She seemed to doubt whether the mourning for the hero was so universal as 
he had represented ; but, to place the matter beyond dispute, she replied that 
if all objects, inanimate no less than animate, would weep for him, the 
request of the gods should be granted. Hermod accordingly rose to depart. 
By Nanna he was intrusted with several presents for Frigg, his mother: from 
Baldur he was the bearer of a ring (no doubt the one which had been placed 
in the funeral pile!) to their father Odin. He was then escorted to the outer 
gate as if he had been a favoured guest just leaving the palace of an earthly 
sovereign. On reaching Asgard, where Odin then was, he acquainted the 
gods with the message of Hel. By their advice agents were sent through all 
creation, praying everything to weep for Baldur. By everything was the 
mantlate obeyed, except by one old sorceress, who refused to weep, and 
said that Hel must keep her prey. 


But in the elder or poetical Edda — that erroneously attributed to Ssemund 
the Wise, which in compilation is antecedent a fidl century to Snorre’s — 
the journey to the shades is attributed to Odin himself. When it was 


undertaken, Baldur was yet alive, but dreams and portents afflicted him; 
and, after consulting the fates, Odin mounted his steed, Sleipnir, and 
descended in dark- ‘ ness towards the abode of Hel, where a celebrated 
prophetess had been long interred. He met the terrible dog which the Greeks 
preserved in their mythology, and which, with bloody jaws, barked loudly 
as he passed along. Downwards he went, the earth trembling beneath his 
steed, until he reached the lofty hall of Hel. From the eastern gate he 
proceeded to the spot where he knew the tomb of the prophetess was to be 
found. Turning himself towards the north, he then commenced the fatal 
incantation, and placed in order the mystic rhymes. Many were the words of 
might which he uttered, until he forced the unwilling prophetess to raise her 
head, and to speak in the language of men. 


” What unknown mortal is he who has thus disturbed my repose? Bleached 
by the snow, beaten by the winds, drenched by the rains, have I long 
remained — long here I have been in the arms of death.” ” Vegtam is my 
name, the 
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son of Valtam. ‘ Tell me the secrets of hell, and I will tell thee what passes 
on earth. For whom are these costly benches, for whom these golden 
couches prepared?” “This tempered mead, this liquid nectar awaits the 
arrival of Baldur. Sorrowful are the sons of heaven. Unwillingly have I 
spoken; now my lips shall be closed.” “Listen, prophetess, for I must know 
the whole. Whose hand shall deprive Odin’s son of life?” “That of Hodur: 
he the bruiser shall be of Odin’s son, the spoiler of Baldur’s life! 
Unwillingly have I spoken; now my lips shall be closed.” 


“Listen, prophetess, for I must know the whole. T\Tio shall revenge on 
Hodur the death of the hero — who shall bear the smiter of Baldur to the 
funeral pyre?” “Rinda, a virgin of the west, shall bear a son by Odin; he, 
when only one night old, shall slay the murderer. His hands he shall not 
wash, nor his head shall he comb, until he bears to the funeral pyre the 
enemy of Baldur. Unwillingly have I spoken ; now my lips shall be closed.” 
“Listen, prophetess, for I must know the whole. Who are these damsels that 


weep at pleasure and raise their covered heads on high? Say this only, and 
thou mayest sleep.” “Ah! no wandering spoiler art thou, as I have hitherto 
believed: well do I know thee for Odin, the preserver of nations!” “And 
thou art not Vala ; no prophetess art thou ; but the mother of the three 
infernal furies!” “Odin, ride back to thine house, and there command! 
Never again will I be consulted by the living until Loki shall break loose 
from his fetters, and the dreaded twilight of the gods arrive!” Such is the 
dark poetical legend which the genius of the poet Gray has immortalised. It 
is among the most imaginative efforts of the Scandinavian muse. 


THE RULE AND WORSHIP OF ODIN 


According to Saxo,3 it was not the mystic Vala, but Rostiof, king of the 
Finns, who foretold that Odin’s son, by Rinda, should avenge the death of 
Baldur. That Odin, who was esteemed chief of the gods, should be less 
prescient than a Finnish king, may appear strange; but this term god 
frequently means no more than Goth, and the chief of the gods means only 
the head of the pontifical college established, first in Asia, and next in 
Sweden. And we must remember that the Finns were expressly declared to 
be \m-rivalled in magic, at least in that dark magic which sought the injury 
of mankind. Yet Odin was equally malignant. He could not rest until he had 
discovered the maiden whose offspring was thus predestined to accomplish 
his purpose. This Rinda was a princess, and, consequently, demanded more 
attention than one of humbler birth. The disguises which he successively 
assimied at her father’s court; his frequent repulses by her; his numerous 
stratagems, and his ultimate triumph under the character of a physician are 
gravely related by the venerable historian of Denmark. His conduct on these 
occasions was so unworthy of a god that his colleagues at Byzantium (or we 
should rather suppose Asgard) removed him for a time from their society, 
deprived him of his supernatural powers, degraded him to the level of 
mortals, and sentenced 


‘ The names are mythologic, or rather abstract : Vegtam, the Spoiler ; 
Valtam, Slaughter. 


” Hveriar ro maeyiar ^r al numi grata Ok a himin Verpa Halsa Skautvm? 


The passage is a dark one. It probably alludes to the custom of the northern 
women, who uncovered their heads to mourn. The.se damsels did not 
uncover ; they could weep at pleasure, that is, they were not afflicted. Were 
they the fatal sisters, who cannot be expected to feel sympathy for mortals ? 
And was Vala their mother ? 
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him to exile — a doom which he, therefore, suffered a second time, though 
on the former occasion it had been self-imposed. 


All this, in plain English, means that he was expelled from the college of 
priests. This natural explanation is confirmed by the statement that, in ton 
years, the gods, pitying his sufferings, or perhaps bribed by flattery and 
costly gifts, restored him to all his former privileges. Lest the public 
worship should sustain any injury, his place had been supplied by one Oiler, 
a priest so expert in magic that he could cross the seas on a bone; but this 
usurper was slain by the Swedes, just as Mitothin had been slain. In the 
mean time Bo, the issue of Odin’s connection with Rinda, grew up, and was 
entrusted by the father with the sacred task of revenge. Accordingly he 
advanced against the Danish king. Hodur foresaw his doom; and, in an 
assembly of chiefs, he prevailed on them to elect his son, Runi, for his 
successor. In the battle which followed destiny was fulfilled: he fell by the 
hand of Bo; but the victor also received a mortal wound and died the 
following day. 


All that we have further to say respecting Odin, in this place, may be 
despatched in a few words. Perceiving his end approach, he marked his 
body with a sword, probably to denote the advantage of dying by that 
weapon; and declared that he was going to Godheim or paradise, where he 
should joyfully receive his people. The Swedes were persuaded that he was 
returned to Asgard to enjoy eternal life; and in this belief his worship was 
renewed and enlarged. In time of war, and before great battles, he often 
appeared to them, promising victory to some, inviting others to his hall — 
in botl: respects the harbinger of good. After death he was placed on the 
funeral pyre, and burned with exceeding pomp. His followers believed the 


higher the smoke ascended the higher would be his place among the gods; 
and that the more abundant the riches consumed with him the richer he 
would be in the other world. 


From the concurrent testimony of Snorre, Saxo Grammaticus, and the two 
Eddas, little doubt can be entertained in regard to the true character of Odin. 
He was evidently a conqueror, a king, a priest, a lawgiver, and an adept in 
the superstitious practices of his age. Endued with commanding talents and 
an unmeasured ambition, he was enabled to take advantage of 
circumstances in a degree seldom attained by mortals. Perceiving the 
success which attended his views, and the veneration in which his wisdom 
was held, he did not hesitate to ascribe both to the peculiar favour of the 
gods, from whom, like most of the Scythian princes, he boasted of his 
descent. As he was of divine race, why shoidd he not participate in the 
privileges of divinity? Short, indeed, is the transition from veneration to 
actual worship ; and there can be little doubt that, even in his lifetime, this 
artful pontiff king had altars smok-ing in his honour. But it is worthy of 
remark that he was often regarded as a mortal, not merely in his own age 
but in subsequent ages; that the words giants and gods are to be understood 
of the original possessors of the soil, the invading Goths, the dominant caste 
which arrogated to itself the sacerdotal and regal functions, and thus 
preserved its empire over the barbarous, enslaved population. 


It was some time after his death before his worship was general in the 
north; and never would it have been general had he not been esteemed the 
god of war, the deity above all others dear to the ferocious Northmen. Even 
as it is, he did not hold the highest rank in the worship of all the 
Scandinavian nations. The Norwegians held him inferior to Thor. Still he is 
by far the most remarkable person that ever took advantage of human 
credulity. Over a considerable portion of Europe his worship was extended; 
and it was 
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not a transitory worship: for it prevailed, in Gennany, far into tlie ninth 
century; in Denmark and Sweden, a century later; and in some parts of 


Norway it was not extinct in the twelfth. Of the religion which, however, he 
founded, or which he incorporated with the superstition already subsisting 
on his arrival in the north, we shall speak in a future chapter. 


THE HAMLET OF HISTORY: DIFFICULTIES OF CHRONOLOGY 


On the death of Hodur, the sceptre of Denmark, or rather of a portion of 
Denmark, passed into the hands of his son Rorik. The name of this prince is 
interesting from the fact that the alleged events on which the tragedy of 
Hamlet is founded happened in his reign. According to Saxo,? Hamlet [or 
Amleth] was not the son of a Danish king. His father was Horvendill, 
governor of Jutland, a famous pirate and vassal of Rorik; but the authority 
was not undivided: it was shared by Fengo, brother of Horvendill. Fengo 
did nothing to merit the favour of Rorik ; but Horvendill was so valiant and 
able that he was honoured with the hand of Gerutha, or Gertrude, daughter 
of the Danish king. From this marriage sprung Amleth, whose history is so 
famous in the traditions of Denmark. Fengo could not, without envy, behold 
the good fortune of his brother: envy led to hatred, and hatred to fratricide. 
After this deed he married the widowed Gerutha, and succeeded to the 
whole govermnent of Jutland. 


Anileth was no inattentive observer of these events. As a pagan, his first 
duty was to revenge his father’s death : a duty to the force of which his 
uncle was fully alive, and watchful to frustrate it. Spies being set on all his 
actions, he feigned madness; he painted his face, put on a strange garb, and 
uttered the most ridiculous things. Frequently was he to be seen on the 
hearth, seated among the ashes and making wooden hooks, which he 
hardened by the heat. His madne.ss, however, had method in it; and some of 
his replies, ridiculous as they seemed, made the e.xperienced doubt whether 
he should be classed among the wisest or the most foolish of mankind. “For 
what purpose are these hooks?” was one day demanded of him. “For the 
revenge of my father! ” was the answer. As nobody could see how they 
could effect that purpose, he was ridiculed by all but the discerning, who 
supposed that beneath this ostentatious display of insanity a profound object 
was concealed. Among these was Jarl Fengo, who, wishing to prove 
whether the suspicions were well or ill-fomided, had recourse to an 
expedient. The disposition of the prince was exceedingly amatory; and it 


was thought that, if a young handsome female were sent to him, he would 
betray himself. The meeting was to be effected in a wood, and spies were to 
be placed near him. 


On the day appointed, he was commanded to ride into a forest. As usual, he 
mounted with his face to the tail, which he held in lieu of a bridle. There he 
found the woman; and would have immediately betrayed himself, had not 
his foster-brother obscurely hinted that he should beware. The way in which 
this intimation was communicated, like many other parts of Saxo’s 
narrative, is too gross for translation. Enough to know that Amleth was 
made to understand the danger of his situation. Among his virtues, chastity 
was not to be reckoned; and though the instances of its violation cannot be 
recorded in these times, we may observe that, even on the occasion before 
us, he indulged his propensity, and was cunning enough to conceal it. 
Fengo, therefore, was disappointed ; but by the advice of a friend he had 
recourse to another expedient. Under the pretext of a long absence on 
affairs of moment, he left the palace, and provided that Amleth should be 
brought into the 
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mother’s presence, while a spy, unknown to both, should be near them, to 
hear every word that he should utter. If he had any reason left, it was not 
doubted he would be comnumicative with one whom he loved, and who he 
knew would never betray him. At the time appointed, the courtier hastened 
to the apartment, where” mother and son were to meet, and hid himself 
under a heap of straw that accidentally lay there — a curious illustration of 
tlomestic economy in that age. Immediately afterwanls, Amleth and 
Gerutha arrived; but the former was too much aware of the dangers which 
involved him to indulge in rational conversation with his mother, until he 
had examined the locality. Imitating the crowing of a cock — an imitation 
in which he was singularly successful — and waving his arms as if they 
were wings, he leaped on the straw, and was inunediately sensible that 
something lay beneath. With his sword he despatched the intruder. After 
this act, while his mother was bewailing his supposed insanity, he fiercely 
upbraided her for her incestuous marriage with the nmrderer of lier first 


husbanil. This double crime he did not assail exactly in the manner 
represented in the drama, but in one more conformable with the barbarism 
of the age, that is, in one of exceeding coarse-ness. 


His remonstrances are said to have kindled the sparks of virtue in her heart; 
but the sequel ill corresponded with this moral intention, or with the refined 
character which the dramatist has given him. The man whom he had killed 
he cut in pieces, boiled the members, and threw them into the sewer to be 
eaten by the swine. When Fengo returned, great was his surprise to find, 
that his courtier had disappeared — that not the slightest trace of him could 
be discovered. One day Amleth, who was regarded as no more than a 
motley fool, and to whom questions were put for amusement only, being 
asked what had become of his uncle’s friend, replied, ” He fell into the 
com-mon sewer, and being unable to extricate himself, was found, and 
eaten by the swine!” His reply furnished some amusement to the hearers, 
who regarded it as a good motley invention. They did not know that on all 
occasions, whether grave or trivial, Amleth spoke the truth. 


But if the multitude were thus deluded, Fengo was not. For his own safety 
he felt that the youth must be removed; but to effect this some management 
was required. He would not exasperate his wife, still less the sovereign of 
Denmark, by openly executing the prince. The deed must be secret, and 
done by other than native hands — namely, by those of the English king, 
who, we are gravely assured, was a tributary of Denmark. Before Amleth’s 
departure, he privately desired his mother, in one year from that time, to 
celebrate his funeral obsequies; assuring her, however, that he would in one 
year return. Two creatures of Fengo were his companions. One night, while 
they were buried in sleep, he examined their baggage, and found, carved on 
wood, the mandate to the English king. With his usual cunning, he erased a 
portion of the characters; and so altered the rest, that the foreign king was to 
put his two companions to death, but to show every possible kindness 
towards himself, and even to give him the hand of an English princess. On 
their arrival in England, they presented their wooden mandate, which they 
were unable to read; and were invited, with much parade of hospitality, to 
the royal table. But while the two messengers were thus deluded, Amleth 
was received with much respect. The more curious reader may consult the 


seditious came in presently, and smelling the horrid scent of this food, they 
threatened her, that they would cut her throat immediately if she did not 
show them what food she had gotten ready. She replied, that she had saved 
a very fine portion of it for them ; and withal uncovered what was left of 
her son. Hereupon they were seized with a horror and amaze-ment of mind, 
and stood astonished at the sight ; when she said to them : 


” This is mine own son ; and what hath been done was mine own doing ! 
Come, eat of this food ; for I have eaten of it myself ! Do not you pretend to 
be either more tender than a woman, or more compassionate than a mother; 
but if you be so scrupulous, and do abominate this my sacrifice, as I have 
eaten the one half, let the rest be reserved for me also.” 


After which, those men went out trembling, being never so much affrighted 
at anything as they were at this, and with some difficulty tliey left the rest of 
that meat to the mother. Upon which the whole city was full of this horrid 
action immediately ; and while everybody laid this miserable case before 
their own eyes, they trembled, as if this unheard-of action had been done by 
themselves. So those that were thus distressed by the famine were very 
desirous to die ; and those already dead were esteemed happy, because they 
had not lived long enough eitlier to hear or to see such miseries. 
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This sad instance was quickly told to the Romans, some of whom could not 
believe it, and others pitied the distress which the Jews were under ; but 
there were many of them who were hereby induced to a more bitter hatred 
than ordinary against our nation ; — but for Csesar, he excused himself 
before God as to this matter, and said, that he had proposed peace and 
liberty to the Jews, as well as an oblivion of all their former insolent 
practices ; but that they, instead of concord, had chosen sedition ; instead of 
peace, war ; and before satiety and abundance, a famine. That they had 
begun with their own hands to burn down tliat temple, which we have 
preserved hitherto ; and that therefore they deserved to eat such food as this 


venerable authority before us for an account of what passed at the English 
court — an account as minute as it is romantic. 


To be brief: the two messengers were executed; and Amleth, whose wisdom 
was so much admired, obtained the hand of the monarch’s daughter. 
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He pretended, however, to be much affoeteil Ijy the death of his 
companions; and, to pacify him, the king gave him a considerable ciuantity 
of gohl, which he mehed and inclosed in the hollow of two walking sticks. 
At the expiration of the year, he obtained leave to revisit his native country; 
but, of all his riches, he took only the staves which contained the gold. On 
reaching Jutland, he assumed his own motley garb, and reached the house 
of his uncle at the very time his fmieral rites were performed. At first, his 
sudden appearance terrified the domestics and guests; but terror yielded to 
mirth when they saw him resume his motley character. “Wliere are your 
two companions?” demanded they. “Here they are!” was his reply, as he 
produced his two sticks. Soon he joined the cup-bearers; and as his long 
flowing garments interfered with his activity, he girt his sword round him, 
but it had no scabbard; and to impress all the guests with a stronger notion 
of his insanity, he frequently grasped the blatle until the blood flowed from 
his fingers. Little did they suspect his object in thus descending to the 
meanest occupation : it was to make all of them drunk, and then to exact his 
revenge. So well did he succeed in the first intention, that most of them, 
being unable to stagger from the apartment, were compelled to remain all 
night in the hall of entertainment. 


At length, all being buried in sleep, he cut off the cords which supported a 
huge curtain that occupieil the whole room : as it fell on the drunken 
sleepers, by his wooden hooks he fastened it in many places to the ground; 
and drawing the cords over the curtain, so bound them by knots and hooks 
as to bid defiance to the efforts of drunken men. Startled by the weight no 
less than by the sudden difficulty of breathing, they strove to raise the 
curtain, but in vain; it was too well secured to be moved. In this state they 
were soon enveloped in flames, which consumed them and the palace. 


Fengo retired to his bedroom, and fell asleep: he was awakened by Amleth, 
who, after upbraiding him for his various crimes, put him to death. He then 
flew to a safe retreat to watch the progress of events. Great was the surprise 
of the Jutes at this disaster; but, as Fengo was a tyrant, the majority were 
not displeased. Amleth, therefore, reappeared; surrounded himself with 
those whom he knew to be attached to the interests of his family ; sought 
the public assembly; and, by his eloquence, so wrought on the people, that 
they unanimously declared him the successor of Fengo. 


In the remaining adventures of Amleth — all equally wonderful with the 
preceding — we cannot enter. Wlioever may wish to read his subsequent 
visit to Britain; his marriage with a second wife, the queen of Scotland; his 
quarrel with the British king, the father of his first wife; his domestic life 
with both in his hereditary government of Jutland; his war with Vikletus, 
king of Denmark, the successor of his grandfather, Rorik; his death in 
battle; and the facility with which the idol of his heart, his second wife, 
passed into the arms of the victor, must consult the venerable Saxo. 


We have no wish to pursue farther the list of Danish kings, who, according 
to Saxo, reigned prior to the birth of Christ. Some of them, probably, never 
reigned at all. Others, certainly, reigned after that event. Others, again, ruled 
at the same time, over different provinces of the kingdom. The reigns of 
many whom Saxo places before the Christian era are identical with those 
which the best Danish writers regard as posterior; and the actions attributed 
to both are substantially the same. All writers admit that Denmark had no 
monarch before Skiold, the son of Odin; indeed, it had none for some 
generations afterwards: for there is room to believe that even his authority 
was more of a sacerdotal than of a temporal character. In virtue of this 
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charactor ho iiiiKlit, and probably did, claim a twofold sovoroignty over the 
peninsula and island!; Init that sovereignty was never virtually exercised - 
— it was one merely nominal. 


Several of the islands had their separate governors, whom Saxo calls kings; 
and Jutland, as we have seen in the sketch of Amleth’s life, had them also. 
The men whom personal qualities elevated above the rest became chiefs; 
and when one chief had others subject to him, he assumed the regal title. 
There were kings of various kinds. We read of petty kings (sma-konungur, 
or fylke-konungurj; of sea kings, island kings, and cape kings. The name of 
the last may require an explanation. They were neither more nor less than 
the pirate chiefs, who lived in caverns or in huts near the promontories, 
ready, at any moment, to sally forth and seize the unsuspecting mariner. 
Thus there were kings enough scattered over the seas, the forests, the 
mountains, the maritime coasts of the north. Probably all those in the 
Danish islands might yield a nominal homage, at least, to the one that 
reigned in Skane in Zealand. But no dependence whatever can be placed on 
the list of Danish kings prior to what we now call the historic times — that 
is, to about the eighth century of our era. 


But later writers have made sad work with this list. They contend that some 
of the names are altogether fabulous; that Skiold reigned only forty years 
before Christ; Frode I, thirty-five years after Christ; Wermund, one hundred 
and fifty; Roe and Helge, in the fifth century of our era. The truth, however, 
is that, while no dependence is to be placed on the genealogical series of the 
former, very little is due to the latter. The whole, prior to the eighth century, 
is one mass of confusion. If the names of many princes are to be found, not 
merely in the earliest writers of the north, but on runic inscriptions, no 
power of criticism can fix the period in which they reigned. iVIl is pure 
conjecture; and one system is preferable to another only so far as it is more 
reconcileable to common sense. Yet, while we thus reject some of the 
ancient sovereigns whom Saxo and the elder chroniclers have handed down 
to us, we are not so sceptical as to reject the majority. If, prior to Odin’s 
arrival, the north had no monarchs, it had kings, or, if the leader pleases, 
chiefs, whose office was sometimes hereditary, sometimes elective. It 
would, perhaps, be more accurate to say that, while they succeeded by 
hereditary right to the domains of their predecessors, as generals and 
judges, they were elected by the free-born warriors. Of these some were, 
beyond all doubt, elevated into monarchs by tradition; from tradition they 
passed into the songs of the skalds ; and from these songs their memory was 
perpetuated by the old chroniclers. 


CHAPTER IT THE AGE OF THE VIKINGS 


[To 1050 A.D.] 


THE ANCIENT KINGS OF SWEDEN 


After briefly relating tlie legend of Odin, the Ynglinga Sagab proceeds to 
deduce the history of the dynasty of that name in Sweden, during the first 
seven centuries of the Christian era. Of the sovereigns descended from 
Magog who are alleged to have reigned before that epoch, no record worthy 
of credit has been preserved, nor of the events that took place prior to the 
death of Gylfe, when the crown was transferred to the sacred line of the 
Ynglings. We shall therefore entirely discard those lists of primeval 
monarchs, who could only be local chiefs, or petty rulers, alternately the 
conquerors and the vassals of each other, and adopt the theory of 
commencing from the arrival of Odin, as accredited by the most judicious 
and enlightened of the old Northern annalists — our only guides through a 
long period of darkness and fable/ The following table represents the names 
and number of the kings, in the order of their succession, who reigned at 
Upsala until the beginning of the tenth century: 


‘ Our autliorities, besides the Ynglinga Saga, for the order and chronology 
of these ancient kings, are Torfseus, Suhm, Geijer, and the Langfedgatal in 
the Scriptores Rerum Danicarwn Medii “vi, etc., a Jocobo Langebek, 8 torn. 
Hcifnia, 1772, et seq. In this valuable collection of Scandinavian 
antiquities, above twenty different catalogues of ancient kings are given, 
whose genealogies are traced back ” fra Noa till varra konunga,” a Noacho 
adreges nostras. 
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TRADITIONAL LIST OF THE ANCIENT KINGS OP SWEDEN — THE 
TNOLTNG8 


Odin arrived in the North . .B.C. 70 
NjOrd ..... died ” 20 

Frey-Yngve A.D. 10 

Fiolner 14 

Svegdir 34 

Vanlana or Valland .... 48 

Visbur 98 


Domald 130 


Dyggve 190 


Dag-Spaka, the Wise ... .230 


Alrek and Eric 280 
Yngve and Alf 300 


Hugleik 303 


Jorunder and Eric 313 

Aun hinn Gamle (the Old) ...448 
Egill Tunnadolgi 456 

Ottar Vendilkraka 460 

Adils 505 


Eystein 531 


Braut-Onund . Ingiald lllrada Olaf Trietelia . 


. died A.D. 565 


. 623 


exUed about 630 


Accessio7i of the Skioldungs 


Ivar Vidfadme Harold Hildetand Sigurd Ring . Ragnar Lodbrolc BjOrn 
Ironside Eric Bjornson . Eric Raefillson Emund and Bjftrn EricEmundson 


BjSrn Ericlsson Eric the Victorious Eric Arssell Olaf the Lap-King Anund 
Kolbrenner Edmund Slemme StenkU 


died A.D. 


raised to the throne 


647 733 750 794 804 808 820 859 873 


1001 1026 1051 1056 1056 


The annals of these pontiff-kings possess little historical interest. From the 
reverence in which the immediate descendants of Odin were held, as vested 
with the sacerdotal character, and from the superstitious belief that ascribed 
to them those blessings of peace and abundance which made their reign the 
golden age of the North, the first princes of this sacred line were raised to 
divine honours; and their names hold a distinguished place in the 
Scandinavian Pantheon. Frey removed his capital from Sigtuna to Upsala, 
where he is said to have built a palace and a magnificent temple, which he 
surrounded with a chain of gold, and endowed with considerable wealth in 
lands and other revenues. He adopted the surname of Yngve, and hence the 
sacred race of Ynglings derived their historical appellation. Dyggve is 
alleged to have been the first that assumed the regal title, his predecessors 
being merely called drottar or lord, and their queens drottingar. 


At the death of Agne, the kingdom, which had hitherto remained entire, was 
shared between his two sons, Alrek and Eric — -an unwise policy, which 
had the effect of dividing the prerogatives as well as the dominions of the 
crown among a multitude of provincial chiefs, who assumed an independent 


authority. From this circumstance, and from the occasional conquests of the 
neighbouring kings in Denmark and Norway, whose usurpations often 
extended beyond their own territory, has arisen much of the confusion that 
perple.xes the order and chronology of the several dynasties which fill up 
this era of Scandinavian history;’ one royal chronicle differing from 
another, and sometimes representing the same monarch as ruling in each of 
the three countries. The Swedes, however, still adhered to the sacred race, 
and expelled every foreign intruder. Adils was involved in a protracted 
quarrel with the Norwegians, which was at length terminated in his favour 
by a pitched battle on Lake Venern, the two armies being drawn up on its 
frozen 


‘ According to the Ynglinga Saga,>> Hugleik was driven from his throne 
by Hakon, a Norwegian pirate. Aun was twice expelled ; once by Halfdan I 
of Denmark, who reigned at Upsala twenty-five years, and again by Ali 
hinn Fraekni, or Ole the Active, son of Fridlief HI. Egill derived his 
surname from slaying a rebel, called Tunni, who had defeated him in eight 
battles. Ottar fell in a naval action with Frode IV, in the Limfjord, after 
ravaging the district of Vendila, or Vendsyssel. Eystein was burned in his 
own palace by Solvi, a king of Jutland, who usurped the crown for several 
years. 
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surface. The hereditary occupant of the throne at Upsala continued to enjoy 
a pre-eminence in dignity and power until the fatal reign of Ingiald lUrada, 
when the hallowed sceptre was transferred from the line of the Ynglings to 
that of the Skioldungs, in the earlier part of the seventh century. 


That prince, when young, is said to have been of a gentle disposition, but 
being vanquished in some juvenile contest, such as the sons of the nobility 
were then accustomed to display at their annual festivals, the Saga relates 
that in order to alter his temper he was fed with wolves’ hearts. Judging 
from his future actions, this regimen appears to have had the desired effect. 
His reign, from its commencement to its close, was a series of cruel and 
lawless atrocities. It was the ancient custom at the royal inauguration, which 


always took place at the funeral of the deceased prince, for the next heir to 
seat himself on the lowest step of the vacant throne, in the midst of the 
grandees, until presented with a huge ox-horn, filled with wine; after taking 
the usual oaths, he drank off the liquor, mounted the chair of state, and was 
proclaimed amidst the shouts of the people. This initiatory rite Ingiald 
accompanied with the additional ceremony of swearing, before draining the 
mystic cup, that he would either double the extent of his kingdom, or perish 
in the attempt. The fulfilnient of his vow led to those acts of treachery and 
murder which procured hmi the name of Illrada (the deceitful), and 
ultimately occasioned his own destruction. 


Fire and sword were employed to exterminate the chiefs and nobles, many 
of whom were consumed in the flames of the palace where they had been 
hospitably entertained by their perfidious sovereign. Twelve petty princes in 
Sweden fell victims to the rapacity of the tyrant, who seized their 
possessions and added them to the dominions of the crown. But a just 
retribution awaited the perpetration of his crimes. His daughter Asa had 
been given in marriage to Gudrod, the Gothic king of Skane; at her 
instigation he assassinated his brother, Halfdan HI of Denmark, and was 
afterwards himself cut off in a plot, by the artifices of his own wife. Having 
sacrificed her husband, she fled to the court of Upsala, where she became 
an accomplice in the death of her father. Ivar Vidfadme, son of Halfdan, had 
invaded Sweden with a powerful host, to avenge the murder of his kindred. 
His ravages filled the guilty Ingiald with terror and despair. As the 
victorious foe approached, he was entertaining his courtiers at a grand 
banquet; when, finding it impossible to resist or make his escape, he 
resolved, with the aid and advice of his daughter, to terminate his life by 
setting fire to the hall. Olaf, his son, unable to repel the invaders, was 
driven into exile; passing to the westward of the Venern Lake, he settled, 
with the few companions that still adhered to his standard, in the province 
of Vermland; there he hewed down the immense forests (hence his name of 
Tra/telia, the tree-cutter), and laid the basis of a new kingdom, where, in a 
short time, the star of the Ynglings rose again with more than its ancient 
splendour, in the person of Harold Harfagr (or Fairhair), founder of the 
Norwegian monarchy. 


The habits and actions of this venerated race appear to have been often 
singularly inconsistent with their pretensions to a celestial descent. Some of 
them died of excessive intoxication; others from the intrigues of their wives 
or courtiers. Fiolner was drowned in a large vat of mead, into which he had 
stumbled while under the dominion of liquor; his three immediate 
successors perished by violent means; the fourth, Domald, was slain by the 
advice of his councillors, under the superstitious idea that a severe famine 
which afflicted the country could only be removed by sprinkling the altars 
of the offended deities at Upsala with the blood of their king. War was the 
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principal occupation of their reign, and numerous bloody battles were 
fought in repressing the incessant piracies of the neighbouring nations. Yet 
several of them were distinguished for their encouragement of civilisation 
and social improvement. Onund received the name of Braut (the road- 
maker), from his exertions in draining marshes, extending cultivation, and 
opening up channels of intercourse to every province in the kingdom. 


The name of Ivar Vidfadme has been omitted by some historians in the list 
of Swedish kings; while others more worthy of credit not only assign him 
that honour, but rank him among the most distinguished warriors of 
antiquity. The Saga, in adverting to his mihtary exploits, says that “he 
conquered all Sweden (allt Sviaveldi), and united it with all Denmark (allt 
Danaveldi); and a great part of Saxland, the whole of Estland (Esthonia), 
and a fifth part of England.’ From him, henceforth, descend the supreme 
kings of the Danes and the Swedes.” The throne and extensive dominions of 
Ivar were inherited by his grandson, Harold Hildetand; from him they 
descended to Sigurd Ring and Ragnar Lodbrok — all of whom swayed the 
Danish sceptre in the eighth century. 


The latter prince bestowed the Swedish crown, as a distinct possession, on 
one of his sons, Bjorn Jarnasida (Ironside), in whose grandson’s reign 
(Bjorn II) it is generally admitted that the light of the Gospel first dawned in 


was. That, however, this horrid action of eating one’s own child, ought to be 
covered with the overthrow of their very country itself ; and men ought not 
to leave such a city upon the habitable earth to be seen by the sun, wherein 
mothers are thus fed, although such food be fitter for the fathers than for the 
mothers to eat of, since it is they that continue still in a state of war against 
us, after they have undergone such miseries as these. And at the same time 
that he said this, he ieflected on the desperate condition these men must be 
in ; nor could he expect that such men could be recovered to sobriety of 
mind after they had endured those very sufferings for the avoiding whereof 
it only was probable they might have repented.c 


the North; although it did not become the established religion until the 
accession of Olaf the Lap-King (Skotkonung), who was baptized with his 
whole family in the year 1001, and exerted himself with great enthusiasm to 
propagate the true faith. His father Eric, is said to have carried his zeal for 
Christianity so far as to cause the magnificent heathen temple at Upsala, 
with its idols and images, to be destroyed, and the ancient sacrifices to be 
interdicted, under the severest corporal inflictions; but this imprudent 
mandate cost him his life, as he was murdered in a tumult of the people, 
enraged at the demolition of their pagan worship. 


The conversions under Olaf would have been more expeditious, had not his 
zeal been restrained by the diet, who decided for full hberty of conscience; 
hence the strange mixture both in doctrine and rites, which long prevailed, 
and the incoherent association of the sacred characters in Scripture with the 
gods and goddesses of the Scandinavian mythology. This prince was more 
successful as a warrior than a reformer. He made a temporary conquest of 
Norway, and having annexed Gothland inalienably to his own dominions, 
he assumed the title of king of Sweden; his predecessors being merely 
styled sovereigns of Upsala. His son, Anund Jacob, contributed so much to 
the progress of divine truth among his subjects as to obtain the designation 
of ” most christian majesty.” - A severe law, which procured him the name 
of Kolbrenner (the coal-burner), enacted that, if any man injured his 
neighbor, his effects, to the same value, should be consumed with fire. 


His successor became involved in a dispute with the Danes, about adjust- 
ing the frontiers of the two kingdoms, and fell at the head of an army which 
he had levied for recovering the ceded province of Skane. Indignant at the 
surrender of that valuable district, the Swedes raised Stenkil to the throne, 


‘ The part of England subdued by Ivar Vidfadme is more explicitly marked 
in ihellervarar Saga ” as Xorthumbria, which is said to have descended to 
Ivar’s grandson, Harold Hildetand. The Anglo-Saxon annals make no 
mention of these earlier conquests of the Scandinavians ; but as they are 
generally silent respecting the transactions in the north of England at this 
period, no inference is to be drawn against the credibility of the Icelandic 
accounts from this circumstance. 


a Olaf was baptised by Sigefroy, an English monk, whom King “thelred had 
sent to Sweden. 
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who founded a new dynasty, to the exclusion of the race of Lodbrok. The 
Goths, who likewise claimed the right of election, chose Hakon the Red as 
their king; but the rival monarchs came to an amicable arrangement, by 
stipulating that the latter should enjoy the regal dignity for life, on condition 
that, at his demise, Gothland should revert inseparably to Sweden. 


THE STATES OF DENMARK 


The small states forming the kingdom of Denmark, which next claim our 
attention, continued three or four centuries under the sway of various petty 
princes, the chief of whom were the Skioldungs, that branch of the family 
of Odin which established the seat of their authority at Leidre, in Zealand. 
Skiold, the founder of this dynasty, reigned, according to Suhm’s 
chronology, about forty years before the Christian era. The series of kings 
who derived from him their name and pedigree, is given in the following 
order: 


TRADITIONAL LIST OP THE ANCIENT KINGS OF DENMARK — 
THE SKIOLDUNGS 


Odin arrived in the North .. B.C. 70 
Skiold died ‘m 40 


Fridlief I 23 


Frode I a.d. 35 
Fridlief II 47 

Havar 59 

Frode II 87 

Vermund the Sage 140 
Olaf the Mild 190 


Dan Mvkillati 270 


Frode III the Pacific Halfdan I 


310 334 


Fridlief III 348 


407 456 447 460 494 


Frode IV Ingild Halfdan II Frode V . Helge and Roe 


Frode VI .... died a.d. 510 


Rolf Krake 523 


Frode VII 548 

Halfdan III 580 

Rorik Slyngebaud ..... 588 
Irar Vidfadme 647 

Harold Hildetand ‘ISS 
Sigurd Ring 750 

Ragnar Lodbrok 794 
Sigurd Snogoje 803 
Harde-Knud 850 

Eric I 854 

Eric II 883 

Gorm the Old 941 

Harold Blaatand 991 
Sweyn Splitbeard ..... 1014 
Canute the Great ..... 1035 


Harthacanut ...... 1044 


Tradition has ascribed to Skiold the usual quaUties of the heroic ages — 
great bodily strength, and the most indomitable courage. Among his other 
military exploits, he is said to have conquered the Saxons, and subjected 
them to the payment of an annual tribute. Of his immediate successors the 
native chroniclers have preserved few details worthy of being recorded. 


Frode I enjoyed the reputation of unrivalled prowess as a warrior, having 
carried his victorious arms into Sweden, Germany, Hungary, England, and 
Ireland. So strict was the administration of justice in his own dominions, 
and so promptly were the laws against robbery and pillage enforced, that, if 
we may credit the northern legends, bags of gold might have been safely 
exposed on the highways. It is alleged, perhaps with more truth, that he 
compiled a civil and military code, which Saxo states to have been extant in 
his times. 


The first that united the Danish provinces (except Jutland, which formed a 
separate monarchy) under one government was Dan Mykillati, the 
Magnanimous, king of Skane, a descendant of Heimdall, and married to a 
daughter of Olaf, sovereign of Zealand, and sixth in descent from Skiold. 
He reduced the whole country, with the smaller islands, to subjection; and is 
alleged to have given his name to the new kingdom of which he was the 
founder, although at a subsequent period it was acain dismembered, and 
broken down 
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into several independent principalities. The union of his sister with Dyggve 
of Sweden is reckoned the earliest matrimonial alliance that was formed 
between the two crowns. Wars and other events of no importance fill up the 
history of his successors for ten or twelve generations. Halfdan I subdued 
Sweden; he defeated Aun in many battles, and having driven him from the 
throne he fixed his residence in Upsala, where he died, after possessing the 
government twenty-five years. 


The dominions of Halfdan II were inherited by his sons Roe and Helge, 
who agreed to divide the sovereignty between them; the former is said to 
have built the city of Roeskilde, but he exchanged his patrimony in the 
North for the Danish possessions in Northumberland, where he fixed his 
residence, and conquered several provinces from the Anglo-Saxons. His 
brother invaded the Swedish territory, defeated Adils, plundered the palace 


at Upsala, and carried off the queen, a Saxon princess named Yrsa. The 
lady, from being his prisoner, became his wife, and the mother of the 
celebrated hero Rolf Krake, one of the brightest ornaments of the throne. 
His stature was gigantic and his strength extraordinary; but we must leave 
the historians of the times to relate his numerous feats, and the princely 
virtues by which he won the universal esteem of his subjects. Having 
perished childless, by the treachery of a nobleman on whom he had 
bestowed his daughter in marriage, the crown became the prize of 
contending factions, until the kingdom was again united under one sceptre 
by Ivar Vidfadme, who, as already stated, transmitted it to his grandson, 
Harold Hildetand.’ 


This latter monarch appears to have raised Denmark to an unprecedented 
height of power. Not content with chastising the neighbouring states, he 
made frequent incursions into Germany, took the Vandals under his 
protection, reduced several nations on the Rhine, invaded the coasts of 
France, and overran part of Britain, which, according to Saxo, had 
withdrawn its allegiance from the Danish kings since the death of Frode III. 
Whatever truth there may be in these achievements, the naval resources of 
Harold were certainly great. His fleets are described as covering the Sound, 
and, like those of Xerxes, bridging over the northern Hellespont from shore 
to shore; but his life and reign terminated at the fatal battle of Bra valla, 
fought on the coast of Skane, against his nephew, Sigurd Ring, in 
consequence of his attempt to expel him from the throne. 


At this famous engagement all the petty kings and maritime forces of the 
North, including most of the nations around the Baltic, were assembled. 
Chieftains and pirates rushed to this scene of carnage with their champions. 
The ships of Sigurd were reckoned at two thousand five hundred; the hosts 
of Sweden, Gothland, and Norway, headed by their most renowned 
warriors, composed his army. The party of his antagonist was joined by the 
Livonians, Saxons, Frisians, Vandals, and other German tribes. Besides 
common soldiers, whose numbers are not stated, it comprehended about 
thirty thousand nobility, three celebrated Amazons, and all the court poets. 
The leaders, amongst the bravest of whom were Ubbo, a famous viking, and 
Starkadder the Scandinavian Hercules, fought hand to hand in single 
combat. The heroic Harold, old, blind, and infirm, was seated in his battle- 


car; but afler a long and sanguinary contest, he perished on the field, with 
fifteen other royal chieftains in his train. The body was discovered amidst 
heaps of slain, and burned by order of Sigurd on a magnificent funeral-pile, 
with 


‘ Harold was the son of ROrik Slyngebaud and Audur, daughter of Ivar 
Vidfadme. His surname of Hildetand or Golden Teeth is thus accounted for 
: Hildetanni cognomen obtinuit ab Slide, qwB Dea belli perhibetur, seu 
septenirionis Bellona, et dentibus aureia. 
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his armour, chariot, and war-horse. The fortune of the day was decided by 
the Norwegian archers from Tellemark; and the skalds, wlio have sung this 
truly Homeric combat, not satisfied with the martial energies by which the 
victory was obtained, have introduced Odin himself as taking part against 
the Danes, and perfidiously despatching their aged monarch with his 
resistless war-club. The lays of the poets have commemorated the exploits 
and immortalised the names of the principal warriors engaged in the fray. In 
this “great and terrible fight,” according to the northern muse, ” the sun was 
darkened with the immense multitude of darts and stones, and the smoke of 
human gore.” 


The Danish throne fell to the possession of Sigurd, who, like other kings of 
his time, embarked in sea-roving expeditions, to keep alive the military 
enthusiasm of his people. He recovered the English province of 
Northumberland, conquered by Ivar Vidfadme, which had asserted its 
independence; and at his death he left the crown to his son, the famous 
Ragnar Lodbrok. 


RAGNAR LODBROK AND HIS HEIRS 


The remarkable history of this Scandinavian adventurer has been so 
obscured by conflicting traditions and poetical embellishments as to create 


considerable difficulty in reconciling the chronology and other 
circumstances of his Ufe with the accounts given in the Frankish and 
Anglo-Saxon annals. The anachronism is generally explained by supposing 
two piratical chiefs of the same name, although this seems hardly consistent 
with the Sagas and other ancient Icelandic writings. All the northern 
chronicles agree in the main particulars related of the prince who reigned in 
Denmark and Sweden in the latter part of the eighth century, and who could 
not, therefore, be the formidable invader that infested France and England 
about the middle of the ninth. It is not improbable, however, that the 
chieftain whose exploits have been confounded with those of the more 
ancient Ragnar, was a prince of Jutland, whose real name was Ragenfrid, or 
Regnier, who became a sea-king on being expelled from his dominions in 
the time of Harold Klak (827 A.D.), and subsequently invaded France under 
the reign of Louis le Debonnaire. 


Without venturing to narrate the wars and piracies of this redoubted 
monarch, or the extraordinary feats of courage ascribed to him by Saxo we 
may record what tradition states as to the cause and singular manner of his 
death. “Vhile ruling his dominions in peace, his jealousy was excited by 
rumours of the daring achievements of his sons in various regions of 
Europe; and he determined to undertake an expedition that should rival their 
fame. Two vessels were built of immense size, such as had never before 
been seen in the North. “The arrow,” the signal of war, was sent through all 
his kingdoms, to summon his champions to arms. With this apparently 
inadequate force he set sail, contrary to the advice of his queen, Aslauga, 
who presented him with a magical garment to ward off danger. 


After suffering from storms and shipwreck, he landed on the coast of 
Northumberland, which had been so often ravaged by his predecessors. 
JElla., the Saxon king of that country, collected his forces to repel the 
invader. A battle ensued, wherein the valiant Dane, clothed in his enchanted 
robe, and wielding the huge spear with which he had slain the guardian 
serpent of the prhicess Thora, four times pierced the enemy’s ranks, dealing 
death on every side, whilst his own person was invulnerable. But the 
contest was 
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unequal; his warriors fell one by one around him, until he was at last taken 
prisoner, stripped of his miraculous vest, and thrown alive (as the Saga 
relates), by order of JEWa, into a dungeon full of serpents, in the midst of 
which he expired with a laugh of defiance, chanting the famous death-song 
called tlie Lodbrokar-quida , or Biarka-mal, which he is alleged to have 
composed in that horrible prison. 


This ancient lay mentions his ravaging the coast of Scotland, and his battle 
with three kings of Erin at Lindis Eiri. The English chronicles also allude to 
the same invasion, when they relate that the monastery of St. Cuthbert, in 
the isle of Lindisfarne (Holy Island), was plundered in 793 by a band of 
pagan rovers from Denmark and Norway; and that their leader was taken 
the following year, and put to death in a cruel manner by the natives. The 
life of this hero is represented as an uninterrupted course of wise measures, 
noble actions, and glorious victories; for not only did the British Isles quail 
at the terror of his name — the prowess of his arms was also felt by the 
Saxons, Russians, and Greeks on the distant Hellespont. 


At the time when the father perished, the sons were engaged in foreign 
piracies; and the first news of his tragical fate they received after their 
return, while feasting in their hall, from the messengers sent by MUsl to 
propitiate their anger. The Saga-men have carefully preserved their names, 
and the pastimes in which they were engaged. Sigurd Snogoje (Snake-eye) 
played at chess with Huitserk the Brave, whilst Bjorn Ironside polished the 
handle of his spear. Ivar diligently inquired what kind of death Ragnar had 
suffered; and when the deputies narrated the dreadful story, and mentioned 
the words of the expiring king, “how the young cubs would rage when they 
learned their sire’s fate,” the youths ceased their amusements, and vowed 
instant revenge. An expedition, led by eight crowned heads and twenty 
jarls, and composed of the various Scandinavian tribes, was again directed 
against England. In a battle which took place at York, the Anglo-Saxons 
were entirely routed; JEWa,, being made prisoner, was subjected to the 
most barbarous treatment. According to a strange and savage custom of the 
vikings, the sons of Lodbrok ordered the figure of an eagle to be cut in the 


fleshy part of his back, the ribs to be severed from the spine, and the lungs 
extracted through the aperture. After this victory Northumbria appears no 
more as a Saxon kingdom; Ivar took possession of the sovereignty, while 
the rest of the Northmen wasted and conquered the country as far as the 
mouth of the Thames. 


Sigurd Snake-eye inherited the Danish crown, but was slain in a battle with 
the Franks (803 a.d.), after extending his sway over all Jutland, Skane, 
Hailand, and part of Norway. Bjorn was placed on the throne of Sweden; 
and a third brother GiJttrik (Gudrod or Godefrid), became king of Jutland, 
which again asserted its independence. The latter prince, by attempting to 
expel a troublesome colony of the Abodriti, planted on the Elbe by 
Charlemagne, involved himself in a quarrel with that powerful emperor, 
who was then carrying on a bloody war of extermination against the pagan 
Saxons, for refusing to be converted to Christianity. Gottrik for some time 
harassed his imperial adversary; and appearing with a fleet of two hundred 
barks on the coast of Friesland, he landed at three different points, dispersed 
the natives, slew their duke, Rurik, and levied an assessment of 100 pounds 
weight of silver, which the Frisians brought to his treasury and threw into a 
copper basin in his presence. Judging from the sound that the tribute-money 
was debased with alloy, he ordered every coin to be confiscated that did not 
ring to his satisfaction. 
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This daring marauder even attempted to take the emperor by surprise, in his 
palace at Aix-Ia-Chapelle; but he was himself cut off in the midst of his 
designs (810 a.d.) by the hand of an assassin. Charlemagne entered into a 
treaty with Hemming, the nephew and successor of Gottrik (813 a.d.), 
which stipulated that the Eider should form the boundary between Denmark 
and the Frankish Empire — the Danes thus abandoning all their conquests 
southward of that limit. 


THE CLOSE OP JEWISH HISTORY 


In spite of such gaunt famine, however, the war went on and the resistance 
continued. Soon the battering-rams made a breach in the wall of Antonia, 
and Titus called upon his soldiers to mount the breach, but only one soldier, 
Sibanus, and eleven others responded, and these were overwhelmed at once. 
Two nights later, however, twenty-four soldiers crept into the breach, and 
Antonia was taken. Titus at once made offers of clemency and many 
accepted his offer of mercy, but the rest fled to Zion and the temple. He 
then called a council of war to decide whether the temple should be saved ; 
many of his generals were in favour of destroying it, but nevertheless Titus 
ordered the flames to be extinguished, fixing the next day for the final 
assault. But even Roman discipline could not control the infuriated soldiers 
and one of them threw a blazing torch into the gilded lattice of the porch. ” 
The flames sprang up at once. The Jews uttered one simultaneous shriek 
and grasped their swords with a furious determination of revenging and 
perishing in the ruins of the temple. Titus rushed down with the utmost 
speed : he shouted, he made signs to his soldiers to quench the fire : liis 
voice was drowned and his signs unnoticed in the blind confusion. The 
legionaries either could not or would not hear : they rushed on, trampling 
each other down in their furious haste, or stumbling over the crumbling 
ruins, and perished with the enemy. Each exhorted the other, and each 
hurled his blazing brand into the inner part of the edifice, and then hastened 
to his work of carnage. The unarmed and the defenceless people were slain 
in thousands ; they lay heaped like sacrifices round the altar ; the steps of 
the temple ran with streams of blood, which washed down the bodies which 
lay upon it.” 


Titus himself entered the Holy of Holies before the flames had reached the 
sanctuary, and with a last effort attempted to save it, but in his very 
presence his soldiers fired the great door and the building was soon wrapt in 
flames. 
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Harde-Knud, the heir of Sigurd, being young at the time of his father’s 
death, was left to the guardianship of his uncle Gottrik, regent of the 
kingdom. During the prince’s minority, grievous commotions had arisen. 
Jutland threw off its allegiance, and the sovereignty was fiercely contested 
between the sons of Guttrik and Harold Klak, a petty king of Schleswig, 
and father of Rurik, who had taken violent possession of Friesland. He was 
repeatedly driven from his dominions, and his flight became remarkable as 
the means of shedding the first rays of Christianity over the pagan darkness 
of the North. In the peace which Charlemagne had concluded with 
Hemming, that politic conqueror did not attempt to impose his religion 
upon the Danes, which would have been rejected by them as a badge of 
slavery. However anxious to reclaim them from their wild and barbarous 
habits, he was unwilling to excite a spirit of hostility that might have spread 
to the bordering nations, by interfering with their obstinate attachment to 
idolatry. 


The achievement of this desirable object was reserved for his son and 
successor, Louis le Debonnaire, whose court at Ingelheim, on the Rhine, 
was visited (826 a.d.), by the exiled prince of Jutland, accompanied with his 
queen, his sons, and a numerous retinue, in a fleet of a hundred galleys. 
Here the solicitations of the emperor and his prelates induced Harold to 
renounce the errors of paganism. His wife and children, and many of his 
followers, were baptised, having solemnly abjured, according to a rude 
formula still extant, ” the works and words of the devil, of Thor, and 
Woden, and Saxon Odin, with all the evil spirits, their confederates.” After 
the ceremony, the royal convert proceeded in his white garments to the 
miperial palace, where he received rich baptismal presents of mantles, 
jewels, armour, and other gifts. The day was ended with a magnificent 
festival, in which every means were lavished to impress the Danes with a 
lively idea of the pomp and splendour of the Romish religion, as well as the 
wealth and power of the Franks.*/ 


HOLGER DANSKE AND MISSIONS IN THE NORTH 


There are other instances of the conversion of Danes and Norwegians at this 
period. Amongst them is included the famous Holger Danske, the favourite 
hero of Danish legend and renowned in mediseval romance as Ogier le 


Danois. His story probably owed its origin to those of two real personages. 
One of these was a Northman who, in 851 appeared with a fleet of two 
hundred ves.sels on the coast of Friesland. Some years before he had 
pillaged Rouen, and now his followers advancing far inland carried fire and 
sword to Ghent, Aix-la-Chapelle, Treves, and Cologne. The leader of this 
terrible invasion has been confounded with a certain Othgar or Ottokar who 
fought with the Lombards against Charlemagne in 773, and being defeated 
by the Frankish emperor became his vassal and one of his generals. Thus in 
the romances Ogier le Danois figures as a paladin of Charlemagne. 


A legend similar to that told in Germany of Frederick Barbarossa is 
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rcltitod by the Danes of Holgor Danske. In a cavern under the castle of 
Kronborg at Elsinore the hero and his followers are sleeping, seated round a 
stone table. Once a condemned criminal, having been promised his life if he 
would explore the underground passages beneath the castle, penetrated to 
the vault; as he entered Holger rose, but he had sat there so long that his 
beard had grown into the table, and as he wrenched it out the table itself 
burst asunder. Holger commanded the intruder to give him his hand, when 
the man prudently held out an iron bar, and Holger, whose sight appears to 
have become somewhat impaired during his long sleep, grasped the metal. 
So hard was his grip that the iron retained the impression of his fingers; the 
hero, doubtless amazed to meet with no shrinking, observed as he let go that 
he was glad to find there were still men in Denmark .« 


In order to carry forward the good work so auspiciously begun, Louis 
determined to send Anskar as a missionary to the North. This intrepitl 
monk, with a brother from the same convent of Corvei, readily undertook 
the holy enterprise, and on their arrival in South Jutland, in 827, they 
commenced their labours under the patronage and protection of Harold. 
They purchased some heathen children (probably captives taken in war), 
and founded a school for their instruction in the elementary principles of the 


new faith; but their progress was interrupted by the civil strife which still 
raged with unabated fury between the factions competing for the throne. In 
a great battle near Flensburg, Harold, whose change of religion had 
inflamed the popular indignation against him, was finally defeated (828 
a.d.), and compelled to take refuge in Oldenburg, one of the possessions 
which Louis had assigned him by way of indemnity. The missionaries 
followed his retreat, and abandoned their proselytes to the vengeance of the 
heathen. 


Meantime an opportunity occurred for advancing the standard of truth 
further into the benighted regions of Scandinavia. Ambassadors from Bjorn 
II of Sweden had visited the imperial court, imploring that missionaries 
might be sent into that country. Anskar offered to accompany them on their 
return, and joined a caravan of merchants travelling to the annual fair at 
Sigtuna. On their passage across the Baltic they were attacked by pirates, 
and plundered of nearly all their effects, including forty volumes of sacred 
literature. At LTpsala, the zealous preacher was received in the most 
friendly manner by the king; and during his short residence he converted 
and baptised many of the Svear, among whom were some of the highest 
rank. 


The success of this mission induced Louis to establish an archbishopric at 
Hamburg, from which as a conunon centre the Catholic emissaries might 
superintend the spiritual concerns of the North. Anskar was raised to the 
newly elected see, and received the confirmation of Pope Gregory IV, ina 
bull declaring him the papal legate in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. This 
border-post served him as a convenient station for watching the 
glimmerings of the light which he had borne, at the hazard of his life, to the 
centre of Scandinavia. He founded schools for the education of young 
missionaries, built cloisters and hospitals, and laboured with unremitting 
efforts to kincUe in others the same fervid enthusiasm with which his own 
breast was inspired. He made a second journey to Sweden, where he availed 
himself of the toleration granted by the diet to propagate the Christian 
doctrines. 


The lawless habits of the Danes, and their invincible attachment to the 
ancient idolatry, presented formidable obstacles to their conversion. In a 


popular commotion some of the clergy were murdered, and others were 
compelled to flee from persecution. A fleet of sea-rovers, commanded by 
Eric I, 
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called the Usurper, who had seized the crowns of Jutland and Fiinen, sailed 
up the Elbe (845 a.d.), and laid Hamburg in ashes. Anskar saw his church 
burned, his library destroyed, and himself obliged to seek safety in flight. 
After that prince had become, by the death of Harde-Knud (850 a.d.), king 
of all Denmark, he extended his favour to the missionaries; but it was 
revoked by his successor, Eric I, under whom the nobility, jealous lest their 
power should be overthrown, stirred up the people against the Christians, by 
representing them as the cause of all the calamities that had fallen upon the 
land. Anskar contrived, however, to ingratiate himself once more with the 
court; and he was again earnestly invited to visit Jutland, where he 
continued to the close of his life (865 a.d.), engaged in the sacred task of 
converting the heathen, and acquiring a stock of personal sanctity by those 
acts of self-mortification which in that age were considered so meritorious. 
He was canonized by the papal authority; festivals were instituted in honour 
of his memory and churches built to perpetuate his name. He continued to 
be worshipped as the tutelar saint of the North until the period of the 
Reformation, and still merits the gratitude of the Scandinavian nations, not 
merely as their deliverer from a barbarous superstition, but as a benefactor 
who opened to them the career of civilisation. 


It was at this epoch that a revolution occurred in Denmark, similar to those 
which happened about the same time in the two neighbouring kingdoms. 
Gorm, the son of Harde-Knud, surnamed the Old, from the length of his 
reign, had distinguished himself in early youth by his piratical excursions. 
Profiting by the absence of many of the jarls and chiefs in distant predatory 
expeditions, he subdued Jutland, and put an end to the ascendancy of those 
petty kings who had grown formidable only through the negligence of the 
sons or grandsons of Ragnar Lodbrok, who took greater delight in attacking 


the dominions of others than in ruling peacefully over their own. Other 
conquests followed, until he succeeded in uniting into one state the 
territories which now constitute the Danish monarchy, including the 
Swedish provinces of SkSne and Halland. He had espoused the beautiful 
Thyra Dannebod (Omament of Denmark), daughter of Harold Ivlak, who 
had been baptised when a child in France. A deep cloud of obscurity hangs 
over this long and important reign, which the diligence of the native 
historians has not entirely removed.’/ 


GORM THE OLD, HAROLD BLUETOOTH, AND SWEYN 


Gorm the Old is chiefly to be remembered for collecting all the small 
provinces into one body. At that time the Danish kingdom comprised 
Zealand (Sjalland), with the adjacent islands, Jutland and South Jutland 
(now Schleswig), where the Eider river was the limit towards the south, and 
Skane, Halland, and Blekinge, in southern Sweden. But, though these parts 
were now thus united, they preserved for a long space of time their popular 
peculiarities, each part having its own laws, and the king receiving his 
homage separately in each province. We are not able to detail many facts of 
the reign of Gorm the Old, but we know, however, that he was a bitter 
enemy to the Christians, whom he persecuted in every quarter, demolishing 
their churches and banishing their clergy. Amongst other sacred buildings, 
he totally destroyed the famous cathedral in Schleswig, and ordered the 
pagan idols to be erected wherever they had formerly stood. 


While his two sons, Knud and Harold — twins by birth, and rivals in glory 
— were gathering laurels abroad, Gorm took arms against the Saxons, 
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with a view to oblige them to renounce Christianity, but the emperor, Henry 
the Fowler, soon came to the relief of the Saxons, defeated Gorm, and 
forced him to permit Christianity to be preached in Denmark. Gorm’s queen 
has rentlered herself distinguished by founding Dannevirke (a great wall of 


earth and stones across Schleswig, strongly fortified by moats and tower 
bastions), to protect the country against inroads of the Germans. Already 
Gottrik had erected a like fortification, called Kurvirke, but the irruption of 
Henry the Fowler had proved that the country needed a stronger bulwark, 
wherefore the queen founded that famous Dannevirke, remnants of which 
are yet to be seen. Gorm, loving his son Knud, generally called Danaast (the 
Splendor of the Danes), more than Harold, declared, dreading the death of 
his dearly beloved son, of whom he for a great while had received no 
intelligence, that whosoever might tell him of his son’s death should lose 
his life. Finally, notice was given of his death on a Viking expedition in 
England. The queen, not risking to tell it to the king, made the courtiers 
observe an unusual silence at the table, and had the apartment covered with 
black cloth. Guessing the reason, Gorm cried out: “Surely Knud, my dear 
son, is dead, for all Denmark is mourning ! ” ” Thou sayest so, not I,” 
answered the queen ; upon which the king sickened with grief, and died in a 
good old age 


(941). 


Harold Bluetooth (Blaatand), his son, was inmaediately elected king, but he 
refused to accept the crown until he had first performed his father’s 
obsequies with all the magnificence becoming his high rank. One of the 
earliest acts of Harold’s reign was, as we shall see, the conquest of Norway 
which became a province of Denmark. After Harold Bluetooth had settled 
this affair, he sailed against the Wends, who committed horrible 
depredations on all the coasts of the Baltic, but he attacked them with such 
vigour that he reduced and plundered all their strongholds, and, among the 
rest, the rich and important city of Wollin, built on an island of the same 
name, which is formed by two branches of the river Oder. But he had scarce 
rid his hands of this war when his aid and protection were solicited by 
Styrbear, king of Sweden, who was driven out of his own dominions by 
Eric the Victory-blest. To enforce his request Styrbear had brought along 
with him Gyntha, his sister, a lady of admirable beauty. The stratagem had 
the intended effect; Harold Bluetooth became enamored of her, married her, 


and promised the brother all the assistance in his power. Nevertheless 
Styrbear was defeated by Eric, the Victory-blest, at Fyrisval, near Upsala. 


The progress of Christianity, which Gorm the Old had resisted and 
disregarded, began now to attract the notice of the ruling power, and was, 
during tlie whole reign of Harold Bluetooth, vigorously promoted by 
Adeldag, who now was invested with the archiepiscopal see of Hamburg. In 
the days of Anskar two churches had been erected in Schleswig and Ribe, 
and a third was now built in Aarhvus, situated on the eastern coast of 
Jutland, and bishoprics were established in those cities. But, although in 
favour of the new doctrine, the king would not comply with the exorbitant 
and undue claims which the German emperor, Otto I [936-973] arrogated to 
himself. The German kings claimed, by virtue of their dignity as Roman 
emperors, to be acknowledged as secular heads of the whole Christian 
world, as the popes were of the ecclesiastical; this claim Otto I realised by 
giving to the bishoprics above mentioned immunity and property in 
Denmark. 


His successor. Otto I, claiming the same, excited the resentment of Harold 
Bluetooth, who collected all his forces (974), and pitched his camp on the 
narrow neck of land at Schleswig, to intercept Otto, but was defeated, the 
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mighty emperor demolishing the famous fortification, Dannevirke, and 
mak-ing his way through the country right up to the Limfjord. A treaty of 
peace was made, and the king received baptism from Bishop Poppo — 
Otto, the emperor, being sponsor — and the same ceremony was performed 
for his son, Sweyn. Bishoprics were now also established in Odense and in 
Roeskilde, where Harold Bluetooth erected a splendid church. Odinkar 
Hvide, a native Dane, now began to preach Christianity and to annihilate 
the pagan worship; all of which excited the resentment of the heathen party, 
in front of which went the king’s own son, Sweyn, and his masterin-arms, 
Palnatoke, a mighty chief from the Danish island, Fiinen, who in his heart 


inclined to heathenism, and besides that believed himself to have several 
personal offences to be avenged upon the king. Harold Bluetooth, however, 
raised an army and gave battle to his son, who aspired to his father’s crown 
(991). But the king was defeated, and shot by the hand of Palnatoke, whOe 
he was walking in a grove near his camp. Before leaving Harold Bluetooth, 
it ought to be noticed that he removed the royal residence from Leidre to 
Roeskilde, where the Danish kings resided for about five centuries, till, 
during the reign of Christopher of Bavaria, Copenhagen was made the 
capital. 


Harold Bluetooth was succeeded by his son Sweyn, or Sveand (991-1014), 
generally called Sweyn Splitbeard, from some peculiarity observed about 
his beard. He is also sometimes called Sweyn Otto, after his godfather, the 
emperor. Nearly all his time was spent in making expeditions to Norway, 
Germany, and England. Notwithstanding Sweyn Splitbeard and the mighty 
chief, Palnatoke, above mentioned, had been on a very intimate footing, 
their good understanding soon ceased; for the murder committed by 
Palnatoke on Sweyn’s father, Harold Bluetooth, required vengeance of 
blood. Palnatoke resorted to Jomsburg, a fortress on the island of Wollin, on 
the coast of Pomerania, founded by Harold Bluetooth to maintain the 
Danish dominion in these regions. Here Palnatoke established a band of 
northern vikings, who, by severe laws, preserved the ancient warfaring life 
and manners, ancl under the name of Joms\nkings, for a long time struck 
the whole North with fear. 


Palnatoke’s institutions tended to instil into his vikings the contempt of life. 
“A man,” says the chronicle of Iceland, “in order to acquire glory for 
bravery, should attack a single enemy, defend himself against two, and not 
yield to three, but might, without disgrace, fly from four,” and it was, on the 
whole, glorious to seek every opportunity of encountering death. Some 
instances of their savage heroism are recorded which almost exceed belief. 
In an irniption made by the Jomsburgers into Norway, the invaders were 
defeated and a few were taken prisoners. They were sentenced to be 
beheaded, and this intelligence they received with every demonstration of 
jo}. One said: “I suffer death with the greatest pleasure; I only request that 
you will cut off my head as quickly as possible. We have often disputed,” 
said he, “at Jomsburg, whether life remained for any time after the head was 


cut off: now I shall decide the question. But remember, if so, I shall aim a 
blow at you with this knife which I hold in my hand. Despatch,” said he, 
“but do not abuse my long hair, for it is very beautiful.” Not till the eleventh 
century was this piratical stronghold destroyed by Magnus the Good. Tlie 
fol- ^ lowing chief of Jomsburg, the designing Sigwald, by stratagem made 
Sweyn f., Splitbeard, who had taken up arms against him, a prisoner, and 
compelled him to acknowledge the independence of Jomsburg and all the 
provinces along the Baltic; and Sweyn was only set at liberty on promising 
to pay a ransom of twice his own weight, when full armed, in pure gold. 
The ransom 
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was Settled at three payments, but the king’s person was confined till the 
last payment was made, which was raised by the generosity of the Danish 
ladies, who sold their jewels for this purpose. Upon his return he, therefore, 
ordained that the women should inherit the half of all estates, real and 
personal. 


Sweyn Splitbeard, thirsting for vengeance, induced Sigvald, at a wassail- 
bout, to undertake a very hazardous expedition against the mighty Hakon 
Jarl, in Norway, who had shown the same unwillingness to pay tribute to 
Denmark as his predecessor, Harold Graafeld; Sweyn himself making a 
vow to wage war against England, which some years before had thrown off 
her subjection to the throne of Denmark. The elsewhere almost indomitable 
Jomsvikings were totally defeated at Hjorringebay (994); Sigvald himself 
had to make his escape, and Norway was not subdued. Sweyn Splitbeard 
was more successful in his expedition against England. The impotent 
Anglo-Saxon king, iEthelred II, also called iEthelred the Unready, held at 
this time the supreme authority in that kingdom. Putting all to the fire and 
sword, wherever he went, and treating England with the utmost severity, 
Sweyn obliged the English king to acknowledge his superiority, and to get 
rid of the Danes by paying a large sum of money, called Danegeld. 


But an important event took place now in the North. The Norwegian prince, 
Olaf Tryggvason, who had been allied with Sweyn in England, left him 
treacherously for Norway, the throne of which he ascended, after the death 
of Hakon Jarl, without taking any oath of allegiance to Sweyn; and the 
misunderstanding increased when Olaf, without Sweyn’s consent, married 
the latter’s sister, Thyra, who had fled from her husband, Burislief, of 
Wendland (Pomerania). 


Sweyn Splitbeard, Olaf the Lap King of Sweden, and Eric Jarl, a 
Norwegian prince, who lived at the Danish court, attacked Olaf 
Tryggvason, who, with his fleet had gone through the sound to Wendland in 
order to claim his wife’s property. A sea battle took place near Swalder, 
September 9th, 1000, on the Pomeranian coast. Seldom has a more 
memorable naval engagement been fought. Olaf Tryggvason was defeated 
after a most heroic resistance, and his fleet totally dispersed. Escaping out 
of the battle with a few ships, he was so closely pursued that, to avoid the 
disgrace of being taken prisoner, he precipitated himself into the sea and 
was drowned. The most renowned heroes of Norway shared in this battle, 
and the heroic songs of Einar Tambarskelver, the great archer, Ulf the Red, 
and Thorgeir, who all fought as madmen, resound yet among the rocks of 
old Norway, which was now divided between the three victors, and had to 
submit to the conditions which they dictated. But while Sweyn was 
occupied with the affairs of Norway, .thelred II had taken advantage of 
Sweyn’s absence to perform a dreadful carnage among the Danes in 
England (1002). Informed of it, Sweyn immediately appeared in England 
with a powerful army of the most valiant soldiers, was everywhere 
victorious, expelled .^thelred, who had to flee to Normandy; and Sweyn 
Splitbeard was at his death undisputed sovereign of the whole of England 
(1014). In the beginning of his reign, he persecuted Christianity; but, before 
he expired, he began to perceive the folly he had committed in opposing the 
faith in which he had been baptised and instructed. Afterwards, in 
prevailing upon the people to receive the light of the Gospel, he was aided 
by Poppo, a German bishop of great piety and eloquence, who, by dint of 
example and persuasion, brought about what the king’s authority could not 
effect. Several miracles are related of this prelate; and, indeed, he was 
possessed of the happy talent of impressing the people with whatever 


[70-73 A.D.] 


Thus was Jerusalem destroyed. Josephus reckons that the number of people 
who perished in this siege was one million one hundred thousand, and while 
this is probably an exaggeration it is not impossible that such a number may 
have perished, when we remember that a large proportion of the male 
population of Judea had gathered in Jerusalem for the Passover. 
Persecutions of the remaining Jews were soon begun at Antioch, where 
several Jews were burnt and tortured. It is to Titus’ credit that these 
persecutions were checked and his soldiers rebuked : ” The country of tlie 
Jews is destroyed — thither they cannot return: it would be hard to allow 
them no home to return to — leave them in peace.” The booty taken at 
Jerusalem was so enormous as to Cause an immense depreciation in the 
value of gold and silver throughout Asia, and this even though the treasures 
of the temple had been burned and destro“‘ed. 


The revolt lasted a little longer in the Dead Sea region. The castle of 
Herodion soon fell ; Macherus surrendered, but the men were slain, the 
women and children sent to slavery. Masada held out till the year 73, when 
the garrison, seeing their case hopeless, killed their wives and children, and 
then themselves after setting fire to the castle. The Jews in other parts of the 
world suffered many disasters and made a few efforts at revolt under 
Zealots, but gradually all resistance was crushed out in blood, and the Jews 
having perished by the hundred thousand, ceased to be a nation. As Munk 
said, “Almost all Judea became a desert ; the wolves and the hyenas entered 
the cities.” « 


From that day forward the Jews have no important history. The extremist 
party of the prophets and Zealots, which was likewise the nationalist party, 


._ no longer existed ; it had been 


drowned in blood. As for the priests and rabbis, they had long since 
withdrawn from the conflict, but it is due to them that the Jews, having 
completely lost their national existence, have been able to subsist to this day 
as a religious body. “Renouncing the hope of playing a political role,” says 
Munk, ” the Jews directed all their efforts towards a moral aim, and devoted 
themselves wholly to consolidating their religious unity. Convinced at last 


notions he thought fit; in which alone, of course, consisted his supernatural 
powers. A see was 
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given to Poppo, with power to preside over the Danish clergy; while at the 
same time he was suffragan of Adeldag, archbishop of Hamburg. 


CANUTE, AND THE DAWN OF DISCOVERY 


Sweyn Splitbeard had two sons, Harold and Canute or Knud; and the 
Danish historian, Meursius, says that “Harold, by right of primogeniture, 
succeeded his father on the throne of Denmark, while Canute, who at 
Sweyn’s death was living in England, was elected king of the Danes there.” 
But the English taking advantage of Canute’s youth, threw off the 
subjection they had promised his father, Sweyn Splitbeard, and called the 
fugitive vEthelred II back from Normandy, and a general insurrection broke 
out. After having ordered the tongues and ears of the English hostages to be 
cut off, and, on the whole, shown an inflexible severity, Canute repaired to 
Denmark, where he brought together a numerous host of brave soldiers, and 
a well-manned fleet, with which he went back to England, accompanied by 
Eric Jarl, from Norway, Thorkel the High, and Ulf Jarl, who afterwards 
married Canute’s sister, Estrith. He met with the English fleet, commanded 
by King iEthelred in person, whom he defeated after a sharp engagement. 
The valiant Eadmund Ironside, who succeeded his father iEthelred on the 
throne of England [in April, 1016], was forced to yield the half of England 
to Canute. But a month after, Eadmund Ironside was treacherously killed by 
liis brother-in-law, Edric Streon, whereupon Canute was acknowledged 
king of the whole of England. 


The first measure of Canute was now to seize Eadmund’s two sons, whom 
he sent to his ally, the king of Sweden, Anund Jacob, with the request that 
they might be put to death. Humanity, however, induced the Swedish 
monarch to spare their lives and send them into Hungary. Canute, now ruler 


of England, tried to make himself both beloved and esteemed there ; he 
reigned with great judiciousness, paid respect to the privileges of the people 
of the country, and raised them to the highest offices; advanced commerce 
and literature, and courted, in a particular manner, the favour of the church 
by munificent donations and by presenting monasteries with rich gifts; and 
he has, indeed, much better title to saintship than many of those who adorn 
the Roman calendar. To make himself yet more popular, he married the 
virtuous Emma of Normandy, the queen-dowager of Jilthelred, whom the 
English people loved dearly. But while he thus tried to make himself 
popular, and provide for the welfare of the state, his despotism and cruelty 
were often insupportable, and those whose influence seemed pernicious to 
him he was not unscrupulous in putting out of the way. Thus he caused 
Edric Streon and Thorkel the High to be killed ; the first of whom had been 
invested with Mercia, the latter with East Anglia, as absolute fiefs. To 
confirm his power, and perform the conquests he had in view, he 
established a standing army, called the Thingmannalid, consisting of the 
most famous warriors; and, on account of the sumptuous armour they had to 
wear, containing only the richest and most prominent. To this army he gave 
a peculiar law, called the Vitherlagslaw, which for a long time enjoyed great 
credit in Europe. 


His brother Harold, king of Denmark, died after a reign of four years 
(1018). Weak from his infancy, he was little able to rule, and his profligacy 
and entire contempt of decency and morality rendered him odious to his 
subjects. Nothing need be said of him but that he reigned four years; 
whereupon Canute, generally called Canute the Great, was unanimously 
chosen to 
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succeed him on the Danish throne. Thus, after an interval of only four 
years, Denmark was reunited with England; which, superior to Denmark in 
refinement, arts, trade, and agriculture, long exercised a beneficial influence 
upon the Danish kingtlom. It is to Canute the Great that Demnark has to 


ascribe the complete introduction of Christianity; for under him the last 
vestiges of the pagan worship were destroyed, its idols overthrown, its 
altars demolished, and its temples closed. Many English clergy migrated in 
this period to Denmark. The Danish bishoprics were generally bestowed on 
Englishmen; and, on the whole, Canute considered England the principal 
realm, and resided there. But he deserved well, also, of Denmark, by 
bringing a great portion of the Wendland under subjection, and subduing the 
formidal:)le Wendish pirates. About the same time Christianity was 
introduced into Sweden, under Olaf the Lap King, who was baptised by an 
English monk, Sigefroy; and into Norway, under St. Olaf. 


Before relating Canute’s last expedition to Norway, his exploits there, and 
his end, it may be noticed that he, like most royal persons in the period 
untler consideration, made a pilgrimage to Rome, to pay, in that sacred city, 
his devotion to the relics of some deceased saint, and obtain from the pope 
remission of his sins (1026). While in Rome he established, by assent of the 
pope, a caravansary for Scandinavian pilgrims; procuring his subjects, also, 
on the same occasion, several commercial privileges. Upon his journey to 
Rome he chanced to meet with the German emperor, Conrad II, whom he 
induced to renounce his claims to the Danish mark (Schleswig), founded by 
Henry the Fowler, and a marriage was agreed on between Canute’s 
daughter, Gunhilda, and Conrad’s son, Henry. 


About this time, or a little before, the Scandinavians began to make 
discoveries in the north and west. The Faroe Islands had been discovered at 
the latter end of the ninth century, by some Scandinavian pirates, and soon 
after this Iceland was colonized by the Norwegians. [From Iceland, towards 
the close of the tenth century, Jarl Eric the Red, who had been banished 
from the island, led the first colony to Greenland, which had been 
discovered about a hundred years before.] The settlement made in 
Greenland, though comprising only a small population, seems to have been 
very prosperous in mercantile affairs. It had bishops and priests from 
Europe, and paid the pope, as an annual tribute, 2,600 pomids of walrus 
teeth as tithe and Peter’s pence. But the art of navigation must have been at 
a very low pitch, for the voyage from Greenland to Iceland and Norway, 
and back again, consmned five years; and upon one occasion the 


government of Norway did not hear of the death of the bishop of Greenland 
until six years after it had occurred./ 


This colony in Greenland continued in a flourishing condition down to the 
fourteenth century when it suffered severely from two terrible scourges, the 
Black Death and the attacks of the natives. In the fifteenth century all 
intercourse between the Scandinavian colony in Greenland and the civilised 
world entirely ceased. Modern investigation has resulted in the discovery of 
the ruins of buildings and of the graves of the old colonists, but their 
descendants, if not entirely wiped out, appear to have been absorbed by the 
Esquimaux population. 


For Lief, son of Eric the Red, is claimed a far greater achievement than his 
father’s. The account of a country far to the southwest which had been 
sighted by an Icelander in the year 1001, prompted Lief to undertake a 
voyage in search of it and to plant, in a country which he called Vinland, a 
colony that subsisted for many years. The details of this expedition as given 
in the old sagas have furnished data for a theory which places Vinland on a 
portion of the 
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United States in the vicinity of Rhode Island, and thus gives to Lief 
Ericsson the glory of being the first discoverer of America.’ 


To return to Canute the Great : Wliile he tarried in Rome St. Olaf of Nor- 
way and Anund Jacob of Sweden availed themselves of Canute’s absence to 
fall upon Denmark, both of them fearing his increasing power, and being 
angry because Norwegian mutineers had found an asylum at the Danish 
court. The united kings making great progress, Ulf Jarl, who was married as 
we have seen to Estrith, a sister to Canute, and who had been appointed 
lieutenant-governor under the king’s absence, deemed it necessary for the 
country to have a head, and prevailed upon the people to elect the crown 
prince, Harthacnut [HarcU Canute] king. Canute, informed of this, hastened 


home, but though highly incensed against Ulf, he delayed his vengeance till 
the enemies were driven away. A battle was fought near Helgebrook in 
Skane, where Canute himself would have perished, had it not been for Ulf’s 
aid (1027). 


But even this could not appease the exasperated king, who, imder pretence 
of friendship, invited him to a drinking-bout in Roeskilde. They played at 
chess together. The king, making a wrong move, wished to correct it, but 
Ulf Jarl upset the chess-board, and left in anger. “Dost thou now fly, thou 
cowardly Ulf?” cried the king. ” Thou didst not call me cowardly,” 
answered Ulf, “when the Danes, at Helgebrook, took to their heels like 
dogs, and I saved thy life.” The king, yet more irritated at this reply, caused 
Ulf to be killed in the cathedral of Roeskilde, to which he afterwards gave a 
whole canton as a propitiatory sacrifice for his crime. e 


The ambition of Canute was not satisfied with the possession of two 
crowns; he pretended to have some claims upon Norway through his father 
Sweyn, who had formerly ruled over a portion of that country. Its reduction, 
which was accomplished (1028) without much difficulty, and its temporary 
annexation to his other dominions make it necessary that we now revert to 
that portion of Scandinavian history. 


EARLY NORWEGIAN KINGS 


The early Norwegian annals, geographical and political, have been critically 
analyzed and minutely detailed by Torfteus. Tradition, as already 
mentioned, placed Sseming, a son of Odin, on the throne of that country, 
and from him descended a race of pontiff-kings of whom nothing but their 
names is recorded. The first mortal alleged by the native legends to have 
worn the crown was a chief called Nor, sprung from the ancient Finnish 
family of the Fornjoter, who established himself at Trondhjem, and subdued 
the neighbor-mg territorties about the beginning of the fourth century. It is 
evident, however, that the old chronicle {Fundinn Noregr, or Nonvay 
Discovered) containing this account is entitled to no credit whatever. Nor is 
altogether a mythic personage; his supposed ancestor Fornjoter, with his 
three sons, the rulers of the air, earth, and sea, are considered to be merely 
the Scandinavian antitypes of Noah, and the patriarchs Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet. Among other progenitors that adorn his genealogy, we find Frostius, 


Snser, and Drifa (frost, snow, and drift), which are obviously symbols of the 
climate, rather than names of chiefs or petty kings. This part of the national 
records must therefore be viewed as an allegory, merely intended to give 
lustre to the pedigree of the Norwegian monarchs. 


The several branches of Nor’s posterity were dignified with the regal title, 
and are said to have reigned over the liistricts of ThrancUa, Naumdal, 
Raums-dal, Guldbransdal, Rogaland, Hordaland, Ringarike, Raumarike, 
and other 
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provinces, which are supposed to derive from them their modern 
appellations. It belongs to mythology rather than history to narrate their 
wars, and exhibit their feats of incredible strength and their wonderful skill 
in sorcery and incantation. The princes or chiefs of a less fabulous origin, 
who held sway over these sterile mountains, it would be superfluous to 
enumerate, as there is no reason to believe that any considerable portion of 
Norway was ever imited under a single monarch prior to the era of Harold 
Harfagr, who first combined the various tribes among whom it was divided 
into one nation, by reducing their kings or jarls to a state of vassalage in the 
latter part of the ninth century. 


This famous conqueror was a scion of the ancient Ynglings. The last of that 
sacred dynasty, Olaf Tra>telia, when driven from the Swedish throne, as 
already stated, laid the foundation of a new government in Vermland, which 
gradually extended across the frontier, until it embraced wholly or partially 
the adjacent districts of Vestjold, Vingulmarken, Raumarike, Hordaland, 
and Hedemarken. The crowm descended to five princes in succession, the 
last of whom, Halfdan Svart (the Black), was father to Harold. In the 
following table, the names and reigns of the Norwegian sovereigns are 


given in order, down to the important epoch when Christianity was 
established under Olaf the Saint: 


TRADITIONAL LIST OF ANCIEKT KINGS OP NORWAY 


Olaf Trfetelia ... died a.d. 640 
Halfdan Huitben 700 

Eystein 730 

Halfdan Mlllde 784 

Gudrod Mlkillati 824 

Olaf Geirstada 840 

Halfdan Svart 863 


Harold Harfagr 934 


Eric Bloda’xe .... died A.D. 940 
Hakon the Good 963 

Harold Graafeld 977 

Hakon Jarl 995 

Olaf Tryggvason 1000 

Olaf the Saint 1030 

Svend Knudson 1035 


Magnus the Good 1047 


Every circumstance connected with the genealogy and youth of Harold has 
been carefully preserved by his countrymen. His mother was Ragnhilda, 
daughter of Harold Golden-Beard, who ruled over the district of Sogne, 
near Bergen. Dreams and prodigies augured his future greatness ; the giant 
Dofre taught him the military art, and at the age of ten, when he lost his 
father (863), he had the reputation of surpassing all his contemporaries in 
beauty, courage, wisdom and warlike accomplishments. During his 
minority, the regency of his paternal dominions was committed to his uncle 
Guttorm, whose prompt interference kept in awe the rebellious vassals. At 
the age of twelve, the young prince is said to have formed the resolution of 
subduing all Norway. His first achievement was the conquest of Thrandia 
(Trondhjem), whose eight kings or chiefs he defeated in as many battles. 
These victories were followed by the subjugation of the whole western 
coast, from Finmarken to the Naze. Hordaland, Telemarken, and Vermland 
were also reduced to subjection; whilst the famous naval engagement in the 
bay of Hafurs Fjord, now called Stavanger Fjord, fought (875) with the 
confederated princes of Rogaland and other southern districts, made him 
master of the entire kingdom in the short space of ten years. Most of the 
jarls and hereditary nobles being either slain or dispersed, Harold, ere he 
had reached the prime of manhood, thus saw himself in possession of a 
monarchy more extensive than had yet been enjoyed by any other northern 
potentate. 


Triumphant at home, his arms were no less successful in the expeditions 
which he undertook to exterminate the pirates and refractory chieftains, 
who had escaped his vengeance at Hafurs Fjord by seeking refuge in the 
Scottish 
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isles. The Scandinavian historians claim for him the reduction of Shetland, 
the Orkneys, the Hebrides, and the whole country north of the Grampians. 


They even allege that the Isle of Man, where a Norman dynasty had long 
been established, and part of Ireland, including Dublin, were added to his 
dominions. The government of these foreign possessions he entrusted to 
chiefs or relations of his own, under the title of earls, with a feudal 
dependence on his crown ; but their authority was little respected by the 
turbulent and lawless inhabitants. 


Threatened with civil broils and dissensions in his own family, he adopted 
the unwise policy of dividing the kingdom among liis numerous sons, to 
each of whom he assigned the administration of a province, with the title 
and prerogatives of royalty. This expedient having increased rather than 
diminished the evil, his next resource was to abdicate in favour of Eric, 
which was done with the consent of the remaining brothers, eight of whom 
had then perished in battle. Harold survived this event only three years, and 
died in 934; leaving by his five wives a numerous progeny, male and 
female, from whom genealogists have computed the descent of most of the 
royal families in Europe. He had the reputation of being a brave and 
generous prince, of a handsome form, robust constitution, and majestic 
stature. Iceland and the Faroe Isles of whose discovery we have spoken, 
were colonised during his reign, and Normandy was conquered by daring 
adventurers under the celebrated Rolf Ganger (afterwards Duke Rollo), who 
had fled to avoid death or servitude under his rigorous administration. 


Though a barbarian, Harold possessed the lofty spirit of that heroic age, and 
even aspired to civilise and legislate. His own interest, combined with 
motives of policy, induced him to adopt measures for the entire suppression 
of private feuds, of marauding expeditions by land and piracy on the seas. 
The strandhug, or impressment of provisions, which the depredators were in 
the practice of exercising, by seizing the cattle of the unprotected peasantry, 
he prohibited under the severest penalties. These he fomid to be the greatest 
obstacles to social order and improvement, and at the same time the 
principal means of keeping alive the embers of insubordination and 
resistance to his authority. 


It has been supposed that his conduct in these beneficial arrangements was 
in some degree influenced by the example of the English king “thelstan, 
who had visited Norway in his youth. An intercourse of friendship and 


courtesy is said to have conmienced between them at that early period, in 
virtue of which Harold sent his son Hakon to be educated at the Aiiglo- 
Saxon court, with a present of a magnificent ship, the sails of which were 
purple and the beak gold; the whole deck being surrounded with shields, 
gUt in the inside, and curiously ornamented. .iEthelstan gave his pupil in 
return a sword with a golden hilt and a blade of wonderful temper, which he 
kept till the day of his death. Besides studying the manners of the nation, 
the young prince was converted to the Christian faith, and received the 
ordinance of baptism — an event which afterwards gave occasion to the 
first planting of the seeds of the Gospel in his native land.’ 


Eric, after spending his youth as a sea-rover, had been elevated to the throne 
before his father’s death; but the rest of his brothers, who claimed an equal 
title to the sovereignty, refused to acknowledge his supremacy, or pay 


‘ Snorre’s narrative of Harold’s intercourse witli iEtlielstan differs from that 
given above (Saga ens Harfayra, c. 41, 43), but the account given by the old 
Norwegian chronicler Thlodrek seems most credible, viz, that Hakon was 
sent to England to be taught the manners of the nation. 
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their annual tribute to the crown. The seeds of internal dissension thus 
planted soon ripened into acts of cruelty and bloodshed. In the domestic 
strife that ensued, several of the refractory princes were put to death by him, 
and hence the name of Bloda?xe, or Bloody-axe, was entailed on the 
relentless fi-atricide. Weary of the oppressions under which they had 
groaned for several years, the pc/ople at length shook off tlie yoke of the 
Sanguinary tyrant, and unanimously called Hakon to the throne, who, 
though educated in a foreign land, and in a religion unknown to their 
country, was received with joy as their king and deliverer. The principal 
jarls, and especially Sigurd, his uncle on the mother’s side, who had been 
his godfather when he was sprinkled with water after the heathen fashion in 
his infancy, espoused his cause. 


that their mission as a body politic was at an end, and that the sanctuary at 
Jerusalem, with its priests and sacrifices, could no longer be the symbol 
about which the scattered remnants of the Jewish nation were to gather, they 
laid down their arms, and sought by peaceful ways and intellectual methods 
to strengthen themselves as a religious body. For a while Palestine still 
remained the chief seat of religious study, tlie rabbis settling in several 
cities of Galilee, notably Sephoris and Tiberias. From the school of 
Tiberias, founded about the year 180, came forth the famous rabbi, 
Yehudah, surnamed the Holy, who collected the incomplete codes and 
traditional laws 


Entbanck to the Tomb of the Kings, Jerusalem 
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of the schools of the Pharisees, and, in the first quarter of the third century, 
fashioned them into an immense system of laws known under the name of 
the Mishnah, or Second Law. This code is divided into six parts, entitled 
Sedarim, orders. Each of the six is subdivided into several treatises, each 
treatise into chapters. This code was annotated, discussed, and amjjlified, 
first by the Palestinian and then by the Babylonian school, and each school 
afterwards made a collection of these annotations and discussions. The 
name of Gemara, Complement, was given to these collections, which were 
mucli more voluminous than the Mishnah that serves for their text. The 
Mishnah and the Gemara together form the Talmud, the Teaching. 


The Zealots who had perished in the struggle for independence or in the 
massacres that followed on their defeat, and the rabbis who laboured in 
obscurity and silence, constituted but a comparatively small part of the 
Jewish population, and we may well ask what became of the innumerable 
slaves wlio flooded the empire after the fall of Jerusalem. They did not aU 
succumb to the arduous toils of the Coliseum. Under Hadrian tliere was a 
fresh influx of Jewish slaves ; Dion Cassius, who speaks of five hundred 
and eighty thousand men killed in the course of the war, says nothing of 


Eric, unable to cope with the superior fortimes of his younger brother, fled 
with his adherents to the Orkney Isles, where he became a sea-king, and 
exercised his depredations on the British shores. Ji/thelstan soon after 
conferred upon him the kingdom of Northumbria, then peopled with Danes, 
upon condition that he and his followers should abstain from molesting 
Norway, embrace Christianity, and protect the English coasts against the 
piratical incursions of the Northmen. But the habits of this barbarian were 
inveterate ; and resuming his old practices, with a band of his former 
associates, he invadetl Northumbria, from which he had been expelled by 
the Anglo-Saxons. Edred, son of Eadward the Elder, marched an army to 
oppose him, and the contest was finally decided in a great battle, wherein 
Eric, with five other sea-kings, was slain. Notwithstanding the alleged 
conversion of this prince, he is represented in one of the last strains of the 
heathen skalds as invited to take his seat among the kings and heroes 
deemed worthy to inherit the joys of Valhalla. 


Relieved from the apprehension of foreign invasion, the first care of Hakon 
was to suppress the robbers and pirates that infested his kingdom. The 
Danes he also chastised for certain depredations they had committed; and to 
retaliate their injuries he made an incursion into Zealand, where, without 
meeting opposition, he collected immense spoil, and obliged many of the 
inhabitants to ransom their lives by paying heavy pecuniary fines. Seeing 
peace reestablished within his dominions, his subjects happy, and his 
revenue flourishing, he next turned his attention to the framing of salutary 
laws, and the substitution of the faith in which he had been educated for the 
superstitious rites of paganism. On his return from the court of .Athelstan, 
he had brought with him some Christian priests, and openly announced his 
resolution to protect and encourage them in their missionary labours. A 
national assembly of the people was convened at Trondhjem, in which he 
stood up and declared his will and desire that all present, ” rich as well as 
poor, noble, peasant, and serf, young and old, man and woman, should be 
baptised, and believe in one true God, the Son of Mary (laying aside the 
vain worship of the heathen deities), fast every Friday, and rest every 
seventh day.” To this proposition none were inclined to listen; miu-murs 
arose against it from all parties, when Asbiorn, a rich and popular 
landholder, addressed the sovereign in a strain of firm remonstrance, 
expressing surprise and regret that he who had been the restorer of their lost 


freedom should endeavour to fasten upon them a new and more intolerable 
yoke of slavery. “As to what thou now wouldst require of us, and insist 
upon with such obstinate zeal, as if thou wouldst constrain us by violence, 
know, 0 king! that we are all resolved to abandon thee and choose another 
sovereign, who will suffer us peacefully to enjoy our liberties, and that 
religion which is dear to our hearts.” 


The sentiments of the people found utterance in the voice of the speaker, 
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and they manifested their approbation with tumultuous applause. When 
silence was restored, Sigurd Jarl stood forth and explained to the multitude 
that it was not the wish or intention of the king to compel them to change 
their religion, or to dissolve the bonds that united them in friendship and 
affection. To ascertain the sincerity of this declaration, the assembly 
expressed their unanimous desire that Hakon should offer for them the 
usual solemn sacrifices, or Yule-feasts, for peace and for fruitful seasons, as 
had been the custom of his forefathers. Perceiving the danger of urging the 
matter further, Sigurd advised the king to forego his purpose in tlie 
meantime, and the convention quietly dispersed. But, on the approach of 
Christmas, agitation recommenced with greater violence, and the people 
renewed their demand that the king should either preside at the yearly 
festival, after the ancient manner, or abdicate the throne. 


The wary jarl endeavoured to assuage their angry passions, and promised 
that the feast, which always took place after the sacrifice, should be 
honoured with the royal presence. This pledge was faithfully kept, when 
Sigurd, in virtue of his pontifical office, the duties of which he performed in 
the palace, took the drinking-horm, and having consecrated it to Odin, 
offered it to the king. This seemed the critical moment when Hakon must 
openly proclaim his choice between the Pagan and the Christian religion. 
He attempted to evade the difficulty by consecrating the horn anew with the 
sign of the cross, before applying it to his lips ; but this movement was 


observed by the people, who gave vent to their feelings in terms of strong 
indignation, until their wrath was again pacified by the assurance of Sigurd 
that they had entirely mistaken the nature of the offensive emblem, which 
was not the sign of the cross but of the mallet; so that the sacred liquor had 
in reality been dedicated to Thor, according to the ceremonies of the 
national faith. With this ingenious explanation the multitude was satisfied, 
and the jarl obtained the reputation of being “the wisest man in Norway.” 


Notwithstanding this prudence and moderation in avoiding a collision 
between two hostile factions, a secret conspiracy was soon afterwards 
formed among eight of the most distinguished pontiff-chiefs against the 
king and his religious innovations. The destruction of the Christian edifices, 
which he had built in the northern provinces, was their first object; their 
next was to compel him to renounce entirely and forever the form of 
worship he was so anxious to introduce. Four of the confederates repaired 
to the district of Mipre, which had a famous temple dedicated to Thor; and 
having burned the churches to the ground, they slew the Anglo-Saxon 
priests whom Hakon had brought from England. The king himself, having 
arrived in the same place to attend the great festival that was about to be 
celebrated, was menaced with personal violence by the congregated crowd, 
at the instigation of the .conspirators, who had determined that he should 
sacrifice, without evasion or reserve, to the ancient deities of the nation. 


Resistance was impossible, his train of courtiers being too small to offer 
opposition. Yielding to the entreaties and advice of his friendly counsellor 
Sigurd, he at length consented to humour the idolatrous prejudices of his 
subjects by eating the liver of a horse which had been sacrificed, and 
afterwards emptying three drinking-horns successively, consecrated to 
Odin, Thor, and Bragi ; without violating the heathen rites as he had 
formerly done, by substituting the Christian symbol.’ But instead of 
abantloning his favourite 


‘ The eating of horse flesh was customary amonftst the old Scandinavians at 
their religious festivals, and hence considered a proof of paganism. The 
practice was afterwards punished by St. Olaf with death or mutilation ; and 
the insurrection which drove him from the throne was partly 
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project, this constrained apostasy only inflamed his resentment against his 
superstitious countrymen, and set him on devising means to punish what he 
deemed an insolent act of rebellion against his authority 


The threatening storm of civil and religious war was now suspended over 
the kingdom; but, fortunately for Hakon, the gathering clouds were 
dissipated by the news of the arrival of the sons of Eric by his queen 
Gunhilda on the coast, with a powerful armament which Harold king of 
Denmark had equipped to aid them in recovering the crown of Norway. 
Intestine feuds were forgotten in the common danger, and all parties, even 
the confederated chiefs, united in defence of their native land and their 
national liberties. The Norwegian fleet obtained a signal victory over that of 
the exiled princes, who escaped to their former refuge at the Danish court. 


After repelling this invasion, he revived, with new sanctions, the ancient 
law by which the whole territory of the state was divided into a certain 
number of maritime districts, called skip-reidor, which extended into the 
country as far up the rivers as the salmon ascended. Each of these was 
boimd to furnish a certain number of vessels and men for the common 
defence; and, to give effect to this ordinance, stations were appointed on the 
principal mountains and heights along the coast, so that, on the approach of 
an enemy, the alarm could speedily be conveyed from the northern point of 
Helgeland (now included in Norrland) to the Naze. 


Notwithstanding these wise precautions, and the devoted attachment of his 
countrymen, Hakon at last fell a victim to the insatiable ambition of 
Gunhilda and her sons, who made a second attempt on the crown, with the 
assistance of a fleet from Denmark. The king, who happened to be in a 
remote part of the country, was taken by surprise before he could collect his 
forces, and mortally wounded in the first assault of the enemy. Before his 
death he sent messengers to his brother’s sons, declaring them his 
successors in the kingdom, as he had no children except one daughter 
named Thora, and entreating them to spare his relations. He expressed his 
desire, in the event of surviving, to leave his dominions, and retire to a 


Christian land, where he might expiate his sins and confirm his faith. When 
his friends inquired if he would not be sent to England for interment 
according to the rites of that Church, he replied, ” As a heathen have I lived, 
as a heathen, and not as a Christian, must I be buried.” His untimely fate 
was deeply and universally lamented ; and the epithet of the Good, by 
which his contemporaries designated him, has been confirmed by the 
judgment of a milder and more enlightened age. His memory was 
celebrated in the songs of the skalds, and especially in a lay called the 
Hakonar-mal, composed by the celebrated poet Eyvind Skaldas-jiiller, 
where the two nymphs of war, Skogul and Gondul, conduct the pious king 
in triumpli into the heaven of Odin, there ” to quaff ale with the gods in the 
happy society of heroes.” 


The sceptre of Norway now fell into the hands of Harold II, called Graafeld 
or Gray Mantle, the eldest son of Eric and Gunhilda. This prince bore the 
name of his fair-haired grandfather, who had himself sprinkled him with 
water at his birth (930) after the heathen manner. He was educated at the 
Danish court, and having become a sea-rover at an early age he signalized 
his prowess in the Baltic by various piratical exploits, which were recorded 
by the skald Glum Geirison in an ode dedicated to his praise. His 
sovereignty 


occasioned by his cruelties towards those who were accused or suspected of 
using this food, and consequently of having relapsed into heathenism. The 
Icelanders refused to adopt Christianity, unless St. Olaf allowed them to use 
horse flesh as formerly. — Lainq’s Residence in Norway/ 
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as a king was merely nominal; for such was the loosely compacted structure 
of society in that barbarous age and country that not only was the regal 
authority shared with him by his brothers, but two other chieftains ruled 
with irresponsible power over their respective local districts. Tryggve and 


Gudrod, grandsons of Harold Harfagr, held separate governments ; the 
former the prefecture of Vika or Vigen, the latter that of Vestfjold. 


From elements so discordant it was hardly to be expected that union or 
harmony could be produced; accordingly, as a first step towards securing 
the entire monarchy of Norway in her own family, the ambitious Gunhilda 
instigated her sons to murder the aged Sigurd Jarl, who still retained an 
independent jurisdiction over the province of Trondhjem. Tryggve and 
Gudrod were the next victims to the intriguing widow of Eric; they were 
both assassinated, and their families compelled to seek refuge in Sweden. 
The attachment of the inhabitants of Trondhjem to their late governor, and 
their election of his son Hakon Jarl to succeed him, involved the distracted 
kingdom in a civil war; and after many bloody conflicts between the rival 
princes, a perpetual truce was at last concluded, by the terms of which 
Hakon was to rule over the territories possessed by his father, whilst the 
remaining dominions were to continue under the sovereignty of the brother 
kings. 


This treaty of partition was soon broken, and the competitors for power 
once more appealed to the sword. Harold GraafeUl perished in a plot 
contrived by Hakon, who, in his turn, sought the aid of Harold Bluetooth ; 
but the Danish monarch, instead of an auxiliary, was hailed as a deliverer by 
the Norwegians, weary of internal dissension and domestic tyranny. 
Gunhilda fled with her two surviving sons, Gudrod and Regnford, to the 
Orkney Islands, where she ended her days by a violent death; leaving 
behind her the character of a haughty, cruel, and insidious woman, and the 
proud title of ” mother of kings.” Harold invested the jarl with the 
viceroyalty of seven provinces, upon condition that as his vassal he should 
pay a yearly tribute of sixty falcons and fifty marks of gold. The rest of the 
kingdom he divided between his own son Sweyn, and Harold Griinske son 
of Gudrod, reserving to himself the paramount sovereignty of all Norway. 


The ambitious Hakon soon manifested a disposition to assert his 
independence. He exacted a tribute from the colonies in the Scottish isles, 
and endeavoured by every art of popularity to extend his influence at home. 
But he was not yet prepared to throw off his allegiance ; and to cover his 
designs he did not hesitate to obey the call of his liege lord, when 


summoned to his assistance against the invasion with which Denmark was 
threatened by the emperor Otto III. After an obstinate battle with the 
imperial army at the Dannevirke, peace was concluded with Harold, in 
terms of which Hakon with his followers was constrained to submit to the 
ceremony of baptism, and to receive on board his fleet a company of priests 
as missionaries for the conversion of his countrymen. But the crafty jarl, 
taking advantage of a favourable wind to escape through the Sound, set the 
monks on shore, and steered to the coast of Gotland, where he landed, and 
offered sacrifice to the gods as a propitiation for his apostasy. The flight of 
two ravens, the birds of Odin, which passed at the moment, was interpreted 
by him as a favourable omen. Accordingly, having burned his ships, and 
pursuing his way through Sweden, which he laid waste with fire and sword, 
he reached Norway in the hope of surprising the Danish squadron, which 
had been despatched with an additional supply of missionaries; but, on 
advancing to the port, he discovered that the fleet had departed in safety. 


The two princes now became implacable enemies. Hakon refused to pay 
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the stipulated tribute, and declared himself independent, but without 
assuming the regal title. A rebellion of the Danes, in which their king was 
slain, might have relieved him from a formidable antagonist, had not 
Sweyn, who succeeded to the throne, inherited his father’s resentment 
against the Norwegians, whom he attacked with a numerous squadron. The 
invaders, however, were entirely routed in the bay of Bergen, those who 
escaped the sword having perished in the waves.’ The victorious jarl was 
soon afterwards delivered, by the death of Harold Griinske, from the only 
remaining competitor for the sovereignty. 


The reign of this prince was distinguished by the restoration and triumph of 
the heathen superstitions; he was himself a zealous votary of the national 
deities, and by his command the pagan temples were rebuilt, and the 
accustomed sacrifices renewed. The country had been afflicted with a 


desolating famine, but peace and plenty returned under his administration, 
which the grateful people did not fail to attribute to the favour of the gods, 
appeased by the revival of their ancient worship. They even conferred upon 
their king the title of the Good — an appellation which he forfeited by his 
subsequent conduct. His court displayed a style of rude and barbaric 
grandeur; but he excited the general indignation of his countrymen by the 
unrestrained gratification of his licentious passions, which he did not 
scruple to indulge at the expense of the honour of their wives and 
daughters. This last indignity, to which even a people born to servitude will 
not submit with patience, at length roused the Norwegians to take arms 
against the tyrant, who was compelled to seek in flight a refuge from their 
vengeance. 


The final catastrophe of his eventful life is closely linked with the romantic 
story of Olaf Tryggvason, his next successor on the throne. Tryggve, the 
father of this prince, having been cut off, as already mentioned, by the 
artifices of Gunhilda, Astrid his widow, then pregnant, fled to a small 
sequestered island in a lake on the western coast of Norway, where Olaf 
was born and received the name of his grandfather, one of the sons of 
Harold Harfagr. After wandering some time in poverty and disguise, Astrid 
found an asylum in the hall of the aged Hakon, a Swedish jarl; but the 
vengeance of Gunhilda, who pursued her in every retreat, induced her to 
seek a more distant conceal-ment in Russia, where her brother Sigurd had 
risen to great distinction. The fugitives were captured by the Esthonian 
pirates, amongst whom Olaf had lived six years as a slave, until he was 
discovered and ransomed by his uncle, whilst collecting the tribute due to 
the Russian crown, and carried to the court of Vladimir at Novgorod, where 
he resided nine years. Here he distinguished himself by his proficiency in 
all manly exercises, as they were practised in that age and country; and 
being remarkable for beauty as well as strength and courage, he won the 
affections of the queen, and incurred the hatred of the courtiers, who beheld 
with jealousy the rising power of a foreign adventurer. 


Having procured a small fleet of Russian pirates, he quitted the service of 
Vladimir, and at the age of nineteen became a sea-rover in the Baltic. In one 
of his excursions, being driven into a port in Wendland, (Pomerania), he 
espoused Geira, daughter of Burisleif, prince of that country, and with him 


joined the final expedition of the emperor Otto against Denmark; after 
which, returning with his father-in-law, he resided under his roof until the 


‘ The Danisli expedition was commanded by Sigvald Jarl, chief of the 
JomsviMngs ; and their defeat is ascribed to Hakon’s having sacrificed his 
son to the family goddess, Thorgerda Horgabrud, whom he consulted 
during one of the pauses in the battle, and who would promise victory on no 
other terms. 


VIKIXGS JIAKIXG A LANDING (Painted for The Historian’s’ History op 
the World by Thiire de Thnlstrup) 
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death of his wife, when he resumed the habits of a freebooter. For a 
considerable time he cruised on the coasts of Scotland, England, Ireland, 
and France; the Hebrides, the Isle of Man, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Wales all suffered from his depredations. He entered the Thames, and 
although repelled in his attack upon London, his forbearance was purchased 
with a heavy tribute and rich presents; in return for which he solemnly 
promised never more to invade the country. On arriving at the Scilly 
Islands, he was converted to Christianity by a solitary monk or hermit, who 
had won his esteem in the character of a prophet; but it is probable he had 
before acquired some notion of that religion, as it was understood and 
practised in those barbarous times in Russia ; and both the English and 
Norman chronicles assure us that he was solemnly baptised in London, 
while residing at the court of jEthelred, antl afterwards at Rouen. Perhaps, 
like most of the northern adventurers in those days, he might not be 
unwilling to give repeated proofs in different countries, and at separate 
times, of his determination to renounce the errors of paganism, and adopt a 
faith which had then established itself in almost every kingdom of Europe. 


During his stay in England, he married Gyda, the widow of a powerful 
nobleman, and sister to a Scandinavian prince who reigned in Dublin.’ 


The fame of Olaf’s distant exploits reached the ear of Hakon in Norway, at 
the time when his indignant subjects were preparing to release their country 
from the yoke of the tyrant. Hearing with dismay that there was a youthfid 
hero of the race of Harfagr still surviving, who might challenge his claim to 
the sceptre, he despatched one of his subtlest agents, Thorer Klack, to 
Dublin, to discover and circumvent his rival by some plausible stratagem. 
This artful emissary, who had visited Ireland both as a merchant and a sea- 
rover, represented himself to Olaf as one of the victims of Hakon’s cruelty, 
and described his comitrymen as ready to receive the descendant of the 
renowned Harold with open arms, as their deliverer from a tyranny which 
had become insupportable. Encouraged by these solicitations, the confiding 
prince set sail for Norway, accompanied by his pretended friend, and on 
their arrival they discovered that the greater part of the chiefs and the 
people were in arms against their king. 


Thorer was confounded on perceiving that his deceitful message had 
actually been realised during his absence. His first anxiety was to 
communicate with Hakon, but this was rendered impossible, as the tyrant 
had fled before the rising storm to a distant part of the kingdom, and sought 
refuge with a woman of illustrious birth named Thora, who had been one of 
his concubines, and who provided him with a secret grotto, where he 
remained concealed from his enemies. Returning to the fleet, the 
disappointed mis-creant resolved on a second act of treachery to 
accomjjlish his object, by advising Olaf to land and take advantage of the 
popular excitement. His intention, however, was to betray the young prince, 
and thus consummate his villany by adding to it the crime of murder; but 
the design was revealed, and frustrated by the death of the traitor. 


Meantime the insurrection had become general. Hakon, who had con- 


‘ Very little sincerity appears to bave accompanied the conversions of some 
of these Scandi navian pirates. On one occasion, as we learn from a 
monkish chronicler of the times, so many Northmen presented themselves 
to be baptised that there was not time enough to prepare a sufficient number 
of white robes, such as were worn by the neophytes ; they were 


women or children. We cannot doubt that they were sold, according to the 
common custom. Renan says that at the yearly fair of the Terebinth, near 
Hebron, Jews could be bought at the same price as horses. Once bought, 
they ran no further risk of death from hunger or destitution, for a slave, 
even if bought at the price of a horse, represented money’s worth, which it 
was not in his master’s interest to lose. Among their co-religion- ists, slaves 
like themselves, or freedmen, these unhappy beings found the pathetic 
brotherhood of the poor, ingenious in expedients. All the little nameless 
trades offered resources to this humiliated race, unscrupulous, skilful in 
exploiting the vices of the ruling classes, armed with good reasons for not 
loving the human race. Mingled with slaves of other races, they 
communicated to them the fanaticism of their wrath and their hopes of 
revenge. This revenge was afterwards relegated to a distant future ; but at 
that time, smarting under the memory of recent disaster, they dreamt of it as 
complete and in the immediate future. Let the world come to an end, since 
nothing could reform it ; let it go down to the bottomless pit, with all its 
defilements, and the agonies of the outcasts of life, and oppres-sions 
without number, and inexpiable ills ! The hour of deliverance is near, and 
the accursed shall go to everlasting fire, there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. The fall of the Jewish nation redounded to the advantage 
of Christian propaganda. From that time forward we hear less and less of 
the Jews and more and more of the Christians. 


It is an inevitable consequence of military government that after every 
conquest the conquered impose their ideas on tlie conquerors. When Rome 
had subjugated Greece, she herself submitted to the dominion of the 
Hellenistic spirit, which imposed on the Romans its own forms of art, its 
literary culture, its mythology, and its philosophy. Rome, mistress of Asia, 
was invaded by Asiatic luxury, the East opened upon the West the 
floodgates of its superstitions, sensual, gloomy, frenzied, or ascetic ; 
nothing was talked of save mysteries, funeral feasts, horoscopes, magic, 
purifications, Isis and Mithras, the passion of Attys, gods dead and risen 
again. Egypt had deified the Pharaohs, Rome deified the Ciesars. Finally, 
Judea, the last province conquered by the Romans, was the last to impose 
its religious thought upon the world. The obscure traditions of a despised 
people were destined to take the place of the glorious memories of Greece 
and Rome. A monarchy 


consequently obliged to use such coarse garments as could be found in the 
emergency. A chieftain who presented himself to receive the holy rite 
exclaimed, as they offered him such a dress, ” This is the twentieth time I 
have been baptised, and I have always received a fine white robe ; sucha 
sa,ck is more fit for a base Mnd than for a warrior like me,” 
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trived to elude the search of his enemies Ijy lying concealed in a 
subterranean excavation, over which was spread a dungliill, with a herd of 
swine feeding upon it, was at length assassinated by one of his domestics, 
named Kark, the only companion of his dreary abode. Tidings of this 
catastrophe were brought to Olaf, who commanded the faithless slave to be 
instantly put to death for having basely slain his master. The licentious 
conduct of this prince left a stigma on his memory, and obliterated the good 
opinion which his subjects formed of him at an earlier period of his reign; 
whilst the triumph of the adverse party, and the ascendency of the new 
religion, confirmed the epithet of the Bad, which the indignant people 
finally associated with his detested name. 


The Norwegians immediately elected Olaf Tryggvason to fill the vacant 
throne. The first measure undertaken by the youthful monarch was the 
establishment of Christianity in his new dominions.“ In the Heimskringla ” 
we are given many interesting details of his method and results in this 
direction, as well as in various others. Some of these are worth transcribing. 
<i 


SNORRE STURLESON ON KING OLAF TRYGGVASON 


When King Olaf Tryggvason had been two years king of Norway [Snorre & 
tells us], there was a Saxon priest in his house who was called Thangbrand, 
a passionate, ungovernable man, and a great man-slayer; but he was a good 


scholar and a clever man. The king would not have him in his house upon 
account of his misdeeds; but gave him the errand to go to Iceland, and bring 
that land to the Christian faith. The king gave him a merchant vessel; and, 
as far as we know of this voyage of his, he landed first in Iceland at 
Ostfjord, in the southern Alftafjord, and passed the winter in the house of 
Hall of Sidu. Thangbrand proclaimed Christianity in Iceland, and on his 
persuasion Hall and all his house-people, and many other chiefs, allowed 
themselves to be baptised; but there were many more who spoke against it. 
Thorvald Veile and Veterlid the skald composed a satire about Thangbrand; 
but he killed them both outright. Thangbrand was two years in Iceland, and 
was the death of three men before he left it. 


There was a man called Sigurd, and another called Hauk, both of 
Halogaland, who often made merchant voyages. One summer they had 
made a voyage westward to England; and when they came back to Norway 
they sailed northwards along the coast, and at North More they met King 
Olaf’s people. When it was told the king that some Halogaland people were 
come who were heathen, he ordered the steersmen to be brought to him, and 
he asked theni if they would consent to be baptised; to which they replied. 
No. The king spoke with them in many ways, but to no purpose. He then 
threatened them with death and torture; but they would not allow 
themselves to be moved. He then had them laid in irons, and kept them in 
chains in his hou.se for some time, and often conversed with them, but in 
vain. At last one night they disappeared, without any man being able to 
conjecture how they got away. But about harvest they came north to Harek 
of Thiotto, who received them kindly, and with whom they stopped all 
winter, and were hospitably entertained. 


It happened one good-weather day in spring that Harek was at home in his 
house with only few people, and time hung heavy on his hands. Sigurd 
asked him if he would row a little for amusement. Harek was willing; and 
they went to the shore, and drew down a six-oared skiff; and Sigurd took 
the 
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mast and rigging belonging to the boat out of tlie boat-house, for they often 
used to sail when they went for amusement on the water. Harek went out 
into the boat to hang the rudder. The brothers Sigurd and Hauk, who were 
very strong men, were fully armed, as they were used to go about at home 
among the peasants. Before they went out to the boat they threw into her 
some butter-kits and a bread-chest, and carried between them a great keg of 
ale. When they had rowed a short way from the Lsland the brothers hoisted 
the sail, while Harek was seated at the helm; and they sailed away from the 
Lsland. Then the two brothers went aft to where Harek the bonder was 
sitting; and Sigurd said to him, ” Now thou must choose one of these 
conditions: first, that we brothers direct this voyage; or, if not, that we bind 
thee fast and take the command; or, third, that we kill thee.” 


Harek saw how matters stood with him. As a single man, he was not better 
than one of those brothers, even if he had been as well armed; so it 
appeared to him wisest to let them determine the course to steer, and bound 
himself by oath to abide by this condition. On this Sigurd took the helm, 
and steered south along the land, the brothers taking particular care that 
they did not encounter people. The wind was very favourable; and they held 
on sailing along until they came south to Trondhjem and to Nidaros, where 
they found the king. Then the king called Harek to him, and in a conference 
desired him to be baptised. Harek made objections; and although the king 
and Harek talked over it many times, sometimes in the presence of other 
people, and sometimes alone, they could not agree upon it. At last the king 
said to Harek, ” Now thou mayst return home, and I will do thee no injury; 
partly because we are related together, and partly that thou mayst not have it 
to say that I caught thee by a trick: but know for certain that I intend to 
come north next summer to visit you Halogalanders, and ye shall then see if 
I am not able to punish those who reject Christianity.” Harek was well 
pleased to get away as fast as he could. King Olaf gave Harek a good boat 
of ten or twelve pair of oars, and let it be fitted out with the best of 
everything needful; and besides he gave Harek thirty men, all lads of 
mettle, and well appointed. 


Harek of Thiotto went away from the town as fast as he could; but Hauk 
and Sigurd remained in thei king’s house, and both took baptism. Harek 
pursued his voyage until he came to Thiotto. He sent immediately a 
message to his friend Eyvind Kinnrif, with the word that he had been with 
King Olaf; but would not let himself be cowed down to accept Christianity. 
The message at the same time informed him that King Olaf intended 
coming to the north in summer against them, and they must be at their posts 
to defend themselves; it also begged Eyvind to come and visit him, the 
sooner the better. When this message was delivered to Eyvind, he saw how 
very necessary it was to devise some counsel to avoid falling into the king’s 
hands. He set out, therefore, in a light vessel with a few hands as fast as he 
could. When he came to Thiotto he was received by Harek in the most 
friendly way, and they immediately entered into conversation with each 
other behind the house. Wlien they had spoken together but a short time. 
King Olaf’s men, who had secretly followed Harek to the north, came up, 
and took Eyvind prisoner, and carried him away to their ship. 


They did not halt on their voyage until they came to Trondhjem, and 
presented themselves to King Olaf at Nidaros. Then Eyvind was brought up 
to a conference with the king, who asked him to allow himself to be 
baptised, like other people; but Eyvind decidedly answered he would not. 
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The king still, with persuasive words, urged him to accept Christianity, and 
both he and the bishop used many suitable arguments; but Eyvind would 
not allow himself to be moved. The king offered him gifts and great fiefs, 
but Eyvind refused all. Then the king threatened him with tortures and 
death, but Eyvind was steadfast. Then the king ordered a pan of glowing 
coals to be placed upon Eyvind’s belly, which burst asunder. Eyvind cried, ” 
Take away the pan, and I will say something before I die,” which also was 
done. The king said, ” Wilt thou now, Eyvind, believe in Christ? ” ‘_’ No,” 
said Eyvind, “I can take no baptism; for I am an evil spirit put into a man’s 
body by Lapland sorcery, becau.se in no other way could my father and 


mother have a child.” With that died Eyvind, who had been one of the 
greatest sorcerers. 


The spring after. King Olaf fitted out and manned his ships, and 
commanded himself his ship the Crane. He had many and smart people with 
him; and when he was ready, he sailed northwards with his fleet past Byrd 
Isle, and to Halogaland. Wheresoever he came to the land, or to the islands, 
he held a Thing, and told the people to accept the right faith, and to be 
baptised. No man dared to say anything against it, and the whole country he 
passed through was made Christian. King Olaf was a guest in the hou.se of 
Harek of Thiotto, who was baptised with all his people. At parting the king 
gave Harek good presents; and he entered into the king’s service, and got 
fiefs, and the privileges of lendsman from the king. 


There was a bonder, by name Raud the Strong, who dwelt in Godo Isle in 
Saltenfjord. Raud was a very rich man, who had many house servants; and 
likewise was a powerful man, who had many Laplanders in his service 
v>iien he wanted them. Raud was a great idolater, and very skilful in 
witchcraft, and was a great friend of Thorer Hiort. Both were great chiefs. 
Now when they heard that King Olaf was coming with a great force from 
the south to Halogaland, they gathered together an army, ordered out ships, 
and they too had a great force on foot. Raud had a large ship, with a gilded 
head formed like a dragon, which ship had thirty rowing benches, and even 
for that kind of ship was very large. Thorer Hiort had also a large ship. 
These men sailed southwards with their ships against King Olaf, and as 
soon as they met gave battle. A great battle there was, and a great fall of 
men; but principally on the side of the Halogalanders, whose ships were 
cleared of men, so that a great terror came upon them. Raud rowed with his 
dragon out to sea, and set sail. Raud had always a fair wind wheresoever he 
wished to sail, which came from his arts of witchcraft; and, to make a short 
story, he came home to Godo Isle. 


Thorer Hiort fled from the ships up to the land; but King Olaf landed 
people, followed those who fled, and killed them. Usually the king was the 
foremost in such skirmishes, and was so now. When the king saw where 
Thorer Hiort, who was quicker on foot than any man, was running to, he ran 
after him with his dog Vig. The king said, ” Vig! Vig! catch Hiorten.” ‘ Vig 


ran straight in upon him; on which Thorer halted, and the king threw a spear 
at him. Thorer struck with his sword at the dog, and gave him a great 
wound; but at the same moment the king’s spear flew under Thorer’s arm, 
and went through and through him, and came out at his other side. There 
Thorer left his life; but Vig was carried wounded to the ships. 


King Olaf gave life and freedom to all the men who asked it and agreed to 
become Christian. King Olaf sailed with his fleet northwards along the 


‘ Hiorten signifies the deer or hart.*: 
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coast, and baptised all the people among whom he came; and when he came 
north to Saltenfjord,’ he intended to sail into it to look for Raud, but a 
dreadful tempest and storm was raging in the fjord. They lay there a whole 
week, in wliich the same weather was raging witliin tiie fjord; while 
without there was a fine brisk wind only, fair for proceeding north along the 
land. Then the king continued his voyage north to Omd, in Hind Island, 
where all the people submitted to Christianity. Then the king turned about 
and sailed to the south again; but when he came to the north side of 
Saltenfjord, the same tempest was blowing, and the sea ran high out from 
the fjord, and the same kind of storm prevailed for several days while the 
king was lying there. Then the king applied to Bishop Sigurd, and asked 
him if he knew any counsel about it; and the bishop said he would try if 
God would give him power to conquer these arts of the devil. 


Bishop Sigurd took all his mass robes and went forward to the bow of the 
king’s ship; ordered tapers lighted, and incense to be brought out. Then he 
set the crucifix upon the stem of the vessel, read the Evangelist and many 
prayers, besprinkled the whole ship with holy water, and then ordered the 
ship tent to be stowed away, and to row into the fjord. The king ordered all 
the other ships to follow him. Now when all was ready on board the Crane 
to row, she went into the fjord without the rowers finding any wind; and the 


sea was curled about their keel track like as in a calm, so quiet and still was 
the water; yet on each side of them the waves were lashing up so high that 
they hid the sight of the mountains. And so the one ship followed the other 
in the smooth sea track; and they proceeded this way the whole day and 
night, until they reached Godo Isle. 


Now when they came to Raud’s house his great ship, the Dragon, was afloat 
close to the land. King Olaf went up to the house immediately with his 
people; made an attack on the loft in which Raud was sleeping, and broke it 
open. The men rushed in: Raud was taken and bound, and of the people 
with him some were killed and some made prisoners. Then the king’s men 
went to a lodging in which Raud’s house servants slept, and killed some, 
bound others, and beat others. Then the king ordered Raud to be brought 
before him, and offered him baptism. “And,” said the king, “I will not take 
thy property from thee, but rather be thy friend, if thou wilt make thyself 
worthy to be so.” Raud exclaimed with all his might against the proposal, 
saying he would never believe in Christ, and making his scoff of God. Then 
the king was wroth, and said Raud should die the worst of deaths. And the 
king ordered him to be bound to a beam of wood, with his face uppermost, 
and a round pin of wood to be set between his teeth to force his mouth 
open. Then the king ordered an adder to be stuck into the mouth of him; but 
the serpent would not go into his mouth, but shrunk back when Raud 
breathed against it. Now the king ordered a hollow branch of an angelica 
root to be stuck into Raud’s mouth; others say the king put his horn into his 
mouth, and forced the serpent to go in by holding a red-hot iron before the 
opening. So the serpent crept into the mouth of Raud and down his throat, 
and gnawed its way out of his side; and thus Raud perished. 


‘ The Saltenfjord is more celebrated in the north of Norway, and more 
dreaded, than the famous Maelstrom. It is a large fjord within ; but the 
throat through which the vast mass of water has to run in and out at Hood 
and ebb is so narrow, that it makes a very heavy and dangerous race or roost 
for many miles out In the sea. especially in ebb, when the whole body of 
water is returning to the ocean. The stream can only be crossed during a few 
minutes at still water, when flood or ebb has not begun to run, unless at a 
great distance from the jaws of this singular gulf.* 
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King Olaf took here much gold and silver, and other property of weapons, 
and many sorts of precious effects; and all the men who were with Raud he 
either had baptised, or if they refused had them killed or tortured. Then the 
king took the dragon-ship which Raud had owned, and steered it himself; 
for it was anmch larger and handsomer vessel than the Crane. In front it 
had a dragon’s head, and aft a crook, which turned up, and ended with the 
figure of the dragon’s tail. The carved work on each side of the stem and 
stern was gilded. This ship the king called the Serpent. When the sails were 
hoisted they represented, as it were, the dragon’s wings; and the ship was 
the handsomest in all Norway. The islands on which Raud dwelt were 
called Gilling and Ha’ring; but the whole islands together were called Godo 
Isles, and the current between the isles and the mainland the Godo Stream. 
King Olaf baptised all the people of the fjord, and then sailed southwards 
along the land ; and on this voyage happened much and various things, 
which are set down in tales and sagas — namely, how witches and evil 
spirits tormented his men, and sometimes himself; but we will rather write 
about what occurred when King Olaf made Norway Christian, or in the 
other countries in which he advanced Christianity. The same autumn Olaf 
with his fleet returned to Trondhjem and landed at Nidaros, where he took 
up his winter abode. What I am now going to write about concerns the 
Icelanders. 


Kiartan Olafsson, a son’s son of Hoskuld, and a daughter’s son of Egil 
Skalagrimson, came the same autumn from Iceland to Nidaros and he was 
considered to be the most agreeable and hopeful man of any born in 
Iceland. There was also Haldor a son of Gudmund of Modrovald; and 
Kolbein a son of Thord, Frey’s godar and a brother’s son of Brenno-Flose; 
together with Swerting a son of the godar Runolf. All these were heathens; 
and besides them there were many more — some men of j^ower others 
com-mon men of no property. There came also from Iceland a considerable 
people, who, by Thangbrand’s help had been made Christians; namely, 
Gissur White, a son of Teit Retilbiornson; and his mother was Alofa, 


daughter of Herse Bodvar who was the viking Kare’s son. Bodvar’s brother 
was Sigurd, father of Eric Biodascalla, whose daughter Astrid was King 
Olaf’s mother. Hialte Skeggiason was the name of another Iceland man, 
who was married to Vilborg, Gissur White’s daughter. Hialte was also a 
Christian; and King Olaf was very friendly to his relations Gissur and 
Hialte, who lived with him. But the Iceland men who directed the ships, and 
were heathens, tried to sail away as soon as the king came to the town of 
Nidaros, for they were told the king forced all men to become Christians; 
but the wind came stiff against them, and drove them back to Nidarholm. 
They who directed the ships were Thorarin Nefiulsson, the skald Halfred 
Ottarson, Brand the Generous, and Thorleik Brand’s son. 


It was told the king that there were Icelanders with ships there, and all were 
heathen, and wanted to fly from a meeting with the king. Then the king sent 
them a message forbidding them to sail, and ordering them to bring their 
ships up to the town, which they did, but without discharging the cargoes. 
They carried on their dealings and held a market at the king’s pier. In spring 
they tried three times to slip away, but never succeeded; so they continued 
lying at the king’s pier. It happened one fine day that many set out to swim 
for amusement, and among them was a man who distinguished himself 
above the others in all bodily exercises. Kiartan challenged Halfred 
Vandraedtiskald to try himself in swimming against this man, but he 
declined it. ” Then will I make a trial,” said Kiartan, casting off his clothes, 
and springing into the water. Then he set after the man, seized 
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hold of his foot, and dived with him under water. They came up again, and 
without speaking a word dived again, and were much longer under water 
than the first time. They came up again, and without saying a word dived a 
third time, until Kiartan thought it was time to come up again, which, 
however, he could in no way accomplish, which showed sufficiently the 
difference in their strength. They were under water so long that Kiartan was 


almost drowned. They then came up, and swam to land. This Northman 
asked what the Icelander’s name was. Kiartan told his name. 


He said, “Thou art a good swimmer; but art thou expert also in other 
exercises?” Kiartan replied that such expertness was of no great value. 


The Northman asked, ” Why dost thou not inciuire of me such things as I 
have asked thee about? ” Kiartan replied, ” It is all one to me who thou art, 
or what thy name is.” 


“Then will I,” says he, ” tell thee: I am Olaf Tryggvason.” He asked Kiartan 
much about Iceland, which he answered generally, and wanted to withdraw 
as hastily as he could; but the king said, “Here is a cloak which I will give 
thee, Kiartan.” And Kiartan took the cloak with many thanks. 


When Michaelmas came, the king had high mass sung with great splendour. 
The Icelanders went there, and listened to the fine singing and the sound of 
the bells; and when they came back to their ships every man told his 
opinion of the Christian man’s worship. Kiartan expressed his pleasure at it, 
but most of the others scoffed at it; and it went according to the proverb, 
“The king has many ears,” for this was told to the king. He sent 
immediately that very day a message to Kiartan to come to him. Kiartan 
went to the king with some men, and the king received him kindly. Kiartan 
was a very stout and handsome man, and of ready and agreeable speech. 
After the king and Kiartan had conversed a little, the king asked him to 
adopt Christianity. Kiartan replied that he would not say No to that, if he 
thereby obtained the king’s friendship; and as the king promised him the 
fullest friendship, they were soon agreed. The next day Kiartan was 
baptised, together with his relation Bolle Thorleikson, and all their fellow 
travellers. Kiartan and Bolle were the king’s guests as long as they were in 
their white baptismal clothes, and the king had much kindness for them. 
Wherever they came they were looked upon as people of distinction. 


As King Olaf one day was walking in the street some men met him, and he 
who went the foremost saluted the king. The king asked the man his name, 
and he called himself Halfred. “Art thou the skald? ” said the king. “I can 
compose poetry,” replied he. “Wilt thou then adopt Christianity, and come 
into my service?” asked the king. “If I am baptised,” replied he, ” it must be 
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on one condition — that thou thyself art my godfather; for no other will I 
have.” The king replied, “That I will do.” And Halfred was baptised, the 
king holding him during the baptism. 

Afterwards the king said, “Wilt thou enter into my service?” Halfred 
replied, ” I was formerly in Jarl Hakon’s court; but now I will neither enter 
into thine nor into any other service, unless thou promise me it shall never 
be my lot to be driven away from thee.” 


” Tt has been reported to me,” said the king, ” that thou are neither so 
prudent nor so obedient as to fulfil my commands.” ” In that case,” replied 
Halfred, “put me to death.” “Thou art a skald who composes difficulties,” 
said the king; ” but into my service, Halfred, thou shalt be received.” 
Halfred said, ” If I am to be named the composer of difficulties,’ what dost 


< Vandraedascald — the despair of skalds, or the difficult skald.* 
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thou give me, king, on my name-day? ” The king gave him a sword without 
a scabbard, and said, ” Now compose me a song upon this sword, and let 
the word sword be in every line of the verses.” Half red sang thus: 

Tbis sword of swords is my reward. 

For liim who knows to wield a sword. 

And with his sword to serve his lord, 

Yet wants a sword, his lot is bard. 


I would I bad my good lord’s leave 


For tbis good sword a sbeath to choose : 


I’m worth three swords where men swords use, 
But for the sword-sheath now I grieve. 


Then the king gave him the scabbard, observing that the word sword was 
wanting in one line of his strophe. ” But there are three swords at least in 
two other lines,” says Halfred. ” So it is,” replies the king.’ Out of Halfred’s 
lays we have taken the most of the true and faithful accounts that are here 
related about Olaf Tryggvason. 


The same harvest Thangbrand the jjriest came back from Iceland to King 
Olaf, and told the ill success of his journey — namely, that the Icelanders 
had made lampoons about him; and that some even sought to kill him, and 
there was little hope of that country ever being made Christian. King Olaf 
was So enraged at this that he ordered all the Icelanders to be assembled by 
sound of horn, and was going to kill all who were in the town; but Kiartan, 
Gissur, and Hialte, with the other Icelanders who had become Christians, 
went to him, and said, “King, thou must not fall from thy word — that 
however much any man may irritate thee, thou wilt forgive him if he turn 
from heathenism and become Christian. All the Icelanders here are willing 
to be baptised; and through them we may find means to bring Christianity 
into Iceland: for there are many amongst them, sons of considerable people 
in Iceland, whose friends can advance the cause; but the priest Thangbrand 
proceeded there as he did here in the court, with violence and manslaughter, 
and such conduct the people there woukl not suljmit to.” The king 
hearkened to these remonstrances; and all the Iceland men who were there 
were baptised. 


King Olaf was more expert in all exercises than any man in Norway whose 
memory is preserved to us in sagas; and he was stronger and more agile 
than most men, and many stories are written down about it. One is, that he 
ascended the Smalsor Horn - and fixed his shield upon the very peak. 
Another is that one of his followers had chmbed up the peak after him, until 
he came to where he could neither get up nor down; but the king came to 
his help, climbed up to him, took him under his arm, and bore him to the 
flat ground. King Olaf could run across the oars outside of the ves-sel while 
his men were rowing the Serpent. He could play with three daggers, so that 
one was always in the air, and he took the one falling by the handle. He 


could walk all around upon the ship’s rails, could strike and cut equally well 
with both hands, and could cast two spears at once. King Olaf 


‘ From this dialogue, which we may fairly take as a true representation of 
the tone of conversation, and very likely of the words, between a king and a 
man of literature or skald in the tenth century, it may be inferred that there 
was a considerable taste for the compositions of skalds, and for intellectual 
effort ; but that this taste was gratified by the art of verse-making — by the 
reproduction of words, letters, metres, in difficult technical circumstances 
— much more than by the spirit of poetry. It is likely that in all ages, and 
even among individuals, the taste for the simple and natural in poetry is the 
last, not the first developed taste. It is the savage who loves frippery in 
dress, and in what addresses itself to taste. * 


‘ Now called Hornelen — an inaccessible peak or needle on the summit of a 
mountain in Bremanger. * 
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was a very merry, frolicsome man; gay and social; had great taste in 
everything; was very generous; was very finical in his dress, but in battle he 
exceeded all in bravery. He was distinguished for cruelty when he was 
enraged, and tortured many of his enemies. Some he burned in fire; some he 
had torn in pieces by mad dogs; some he had mutilated, or cast down from 
high precipices. On this account his friends were attached to him warmly, 
and his enemies feared him greatly; and thus he made such a fortunate 
advance in his undertakings, for some obeyed his will out of the friendliest 
zeal, and others out of dread. 


Leif, a son of Eric Rode, who first settled in Greenland, came this summer 
from Greenland to Norway; and as he met king Olaf he adopted 
Christianity, and passed the winter with the king. Gudrod, a son of Eric 
Blod-aexe and Gunhilda the ” mother of kings,” had been ravaging in the 
western countries ever since he fled from Norway before the Jarl Hakon. 
But the summer before mentioned, when King Olaf Tryggvason had ruled 
four years over Norway, Gudrod came to the country, and had many ships 
of war with him. He had sailed from England; and when he thought himself 
near to the Norway coast, he steered south along the land, to the quarter 
where it was least likely King Olaf would be. Gudrod sailed in this way 
south to Viken; and as soon as he came to the land began to plunder, to 
subject the people to him, and to demand that they should accept of him as 
king. 


Now as the country people saw that a great army was come upon them, they 
desired peace and terms. They offered King Gudrod to send a Thing- 
message over all the country, and to accept of him at the Thing as king, 
rather than suffer from his army; but they desired delay until a fixed day, 
while the token of the Thing’s assembling was going round through the 
land. The king demanded maintenance during the time this delay lasted. 
The bonders preferred entertainmg the king as a guest, by turns, as long as 
he required it; and the king accepted of the proposal to go about with some 
of his men as a guest from place to place in the land, while others of his 
men remained to guard the ships. When King Olaf’s relations, Hyrning and 
Thorgeir, heard of this, they gathered men, fitted out ships, and went 


northwards to Viken. They came in the night with their men to a place at 

which King Gudrod was living as a guest, and attacked him with fire and 
weapons; and there King Gudrod fell, and most of his followers. Of those 
who were with his ships some were killed, some slipped away and fled to 
great distances; and now were all the sons of Eric and Gunhilda dead. 


The winter after King Olaf came from Halogaland, he had a great ves-sel 
built at Ladehammer,’ which was larger than any ship in the country, and of 
which the beam-knees are still to be seen. The length of keel that rested 
upon the grass was seventy-four ells. Thorberg Skafting was the man’s 
name who was the master builder of the ship; but there were many others 
besides — some to fell wood, some to shape it, some to make nails, some to 
carry timber; - and all that was used was of the best. The ship was both long 
and broad and high-sided, and strongly timbered. 


Wliile they were plankmg the ship, it happened that Thorberg had to go 


‘Ladehammar — the knob or point of land below the bouse of Lade, still 
known by the same name. Lade is close to Trondbjem. * 


‘ This division of labour and trades, and this building of a vessel equal in 
length to a frigate of forty guns, give a curious peep at the civilisation of 
these pagans in the tenth century, and of the state of the useful arts among 
them. We need not be surprised that a people who had master-carpenters 
among them had skalda — *l)e useful and the fine arts keep some kind of 
pace together. * 


H. W. — VOL. XVI. F 
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home to his farm upon some urgent business ; and as he remained there a 
long time, the ship was planked up on both sides when he came back. In the 
evening the king went out, and Thorberg with him, to see how the vessel 


looked, and everybody said that never was seen so large and so beautiful a 
ship of war. Then the king returned to the town. Early next morning the 
king returned again to the ship, and Thorberg with him. The carpenters were 
there before them, but all were standing idle with their arms across. The 
king asked what was the matter. They said the ship was destroyed; for 
somebody had gone from stem to stern, and cut one deep notch after the 
other down the one side of the planking. When the king came nearer he saw 
it was so, and said, with an oath, “The man shall die who has thus destroyed 
the vessel out of envy, if he can be discovered, and I shall bestow a great 
reward on whoever finds him out.” 


” I can tell you, king,” said Thorberg, ” who has done this piece of work.” ” 
I don’t think,” replied the king, “that anyone is so likely to find it out as 
thou art.” Thorberg said, ” I will tell you, king, who did it. I did it myself.” 
The king said, ” Thou must restore it all to the same condition as before, or 
thy life shall pay for it.” 


Then Thorberg went and chipped the planks until the deep notches were all 
smoothed and made even with the rest; and the king and all present declared 
that the ship was much handsomer on the side of the hull which Thorberg 
had chipped, and bade him shape the other side in the same way, and gave 
him great thanks for the improvement. Afterwards Thorberg was the master 
builder of the ship until she was entirely finished. The ship was a dragon, 
built after the one the king had captured in Halogaland; but this ship was far 
larger, and more carefully put together in all her parts. The king called this 
ship Serpent the Long, and the other Serpent the Short. The long Serpent 
had thirty-four benches for rowers. The head and the arched tail were both 
gilt, and the bulwarks were as high as in sea-going ships. This ship was the 
best and most costly ship ever made in Norway.* 


OLAF AT WAR WITH SWEYN 


The fame of Olaf spread over all the countries of the North, and when he 
demanded the fair hand of Sigrid the Proud, a Swedish princess who had 
rejected with disdain many a suitor of princely birth, his overtures were 
favourably received. A treaty of marriage was on the eve of being 


concluded, when it was broken off on the point of religion; the king 
insisting upon a renunciation of the errors of idolatry, whilst the haughty 
bride scouted the proposal with contempt. The match was as scornfully 
declined on the part of the royal lover, who declared, in most uncourteous 
terms, that he would ” never consent to live with an old heathen hag.” To 
crown the insult, he struck his obstinate mistress with his glove, who, in her 
turn, predicted that this unmannerly outrage should cost him his throne and 
his life. Sigrid became the wife of Sweyn king of Denmark, and through her 
machinations the vindictive prophecy was soon fulfilled. 


This monarch had a sister named Thyra, married to Burisleif, the same 
Wend prince whose daughter Olaf had formerly espoused. Being 
dissatisfied with her husband, and not daring to return to her native country, 
she sought a refuge in Norway, where she was immediately honoured with 
the hand of the sovereign, in violation of the most sacred precepts of that 
religion which he had laboured to inculcate on others with fire and sword. 
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This conduct furnished a brand to kindle the train already laid by jealousy 
and insulted pride. A pretext for open hostilities was opportunely afforded 
by the expedition which the Norwegian king had despatched to Pomerania, 
to recover the dowry and other property left by his queen in that country. 


A>s the fleet was equipped, and had pa,ssed without asking the consent of 
Sweyn through the seas over which Denmark, even in that early age, 
claimed a sort of feudal jurisdiction, the enemies of Olaf were thus supplied 
with an ostensible cause of war, which his own imprudence seemed to 
justify. In the confederacy against him, Sigrid employed the agency of the 
piratical chief of Jomsburg, Sigvald Jarl, who contrived, by his intrigues 
and misrepresentations, to engage in the quarrel both the king of Sweden 
and the exiled Eric (son of Hakon Jarl), who sojourned at that court, and 
was easily persuaded to join an enterprise which encouraged the hope of 
regaining his patrimonial dominions. 


Whilst the three aUied princes were maturing their arrangements, and had 
actually put to sea, the suspicions of Olaf were lulled to sleep by the artful 
protestations of the treacherous Sigvald, who even carried his perfidy so far 
as to offer him the aid of his own valiant band, in case of sudden attack; and 
having undertaken to pilot the fleet back to Norway, through the pa.ssages 
between the small islands scattered along the southern coasts of the Baltic, 
he basely conducted the whole squadron into the midst of the enemy, who 
lay concealed near the present city of StraLsund. Perceiving their danger, 
the king’s friends advised him to retreat, or to form a junction with the main 
division, which had already reached the open sea, and which composed the 
greater part of his effective force; but he indignantly rejected their counsel, 
declaring that he had never yet turned his back upon the foe, and should 
scorn to save his life by flight. 


The royal ship, called the Long Serpent, led the van, from which the 
courageous monarch could observe and direct every movement of the 
battle.</ Let Snorre^ tell the issue of this notable conflict: 


Snorre Sturleson on the Great Sea Fight 


King Olaf stood on the Serpent’s quarterdeck, high over the others. He had 
a gilt shield, and a helmet inlaid with gold ; over his armour he had a short 
red coat, and was easy to be distinguished from other men. When King Olaf 
saw that the scattered forces of the enemy gathered therruselves together 
under the banners of their ships, he asked, ” Wlio is the chief of the force 
right opposite to us?” He was answered that it was King Sweyn with the 
Danish army. 


The king replied, ” We are not afraid of these soft Danes, for there is no 
bravery in them; but who are the troops on the right of the Danes?” He was 
answered that it was King Olaf with the Swedish forces. 


“Better it were,” says King Olaf, “for these Swedes to be sitting at home 
killing their sacrifices, than to be venturing under our weapons from the 
Long Serpent. But who owns the large ships on the larboard side of the 
Danes?” “That is Jarl Eric Hakonson,” said they. The king replied, ” He, 
methinks, has good reason for meeting us; and we may expect the sharpest 
conflict with these men, for they are Northmen like ourselves.” 


The kings now laid out their oars, and prepared to attack. King Swe5STi laid 
his ship against the Long Serpent. Outside of him Olaf the Swede laid 
himself, and set his ship’s stem against the outermost ship of King Olaf’s 
line; and on the other side lay Jarl Eric. Then a hard combat began. Jarl Sig- 
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vald held back with the oars on his ships, and did not join the fray. So says 
Sliule Thorsteinson, who at that time was with Jail Eric: ^ 


I followed Sifijvald in my youtli. 

And gallant Eric ; and in truth, 

Tho’ now 1 am grown stiff and old, 

In the spear-song I once was bold. 

Where arrows whistled on the shore 

Of Swalder fjord my shield I bore. 

And stood amidst the loudest clash 

When swords on shields made fearful crash. 

And Halfred also sings thus: 

In truth, I think the gallant king. Midst such a foemen’s gathering. Would be 
the better of some score Of his tight Trondhjem lads, or more ; For many a 
chief has run away. And left our brave king in the fray. Two great king’s 


power to withstand. And one great jarl’s, with his small band. The king who 
dares such mSghty deed A hero for his skald would need.*= 


This battle was one of the severest told of, and many were the people slain. 
The forecastle men of the Long Serpent, the Little Serpent, and the Crane 
threw grapplings and stem chains into King Sweyn’s ship, and used their 
weapons well against the people standing below them, for they cleared the 
decks of all the ships they could lay fast hold of; and King Sweyn, and all 
the men who escaped, fled to other vessels, and laid themselves out of bow- 
shot. It went with this force just as King Olaf Tryggvason had foreseen. 
Then King Olaf the Swede laid himself in their place; but when he came 
near the great ships it went with him as with them, for he lost many men 
and some ships, and was obliged to get away. But Jarl Eric laid the Iron 
Beard side by side with the outermost of King Olaf’s ships, thinned it of 
men, cut the cables, and let it drive. Then he laid alongside of the next, and 
fought until he had cleared it of men also. Now all the people who were in 
the smaller ships began to run into the larger, and the jarl cut them loose as 
fast as he cleared them of men. The Danes and Swedes laid themselves now 
out of shooting distance all around Olaf’s ship ; but Jarl Eric lay always 
close alongside of the ships, and used his swords and battle-axes, and as fast 
as people fell in his vessel others, Danes and Swedes, came in their place. 


So says Haldor : 


Sharp was the clang of shield and sword, And shrill the song of spears on 
board. And whistling arrows thickly flew Against the Serpent’s gallant 
crew. And still fresh foemen it is said, Jarl Eric to her long side led ; Whole 
armies of his Danes and Swedes, Wielding on high their blue sword-blades. 


Then the fight became most severe, and many people fell. But at last it 
came to this, that all King Olaf Tryggvason’s ships were cleared of men 
except the Long Serpent, on board of which all who could still carry their 
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required a monarcbial religion. The republic had vanished from the earth, it 
could not be left in the heavens. The images of the gods still stood in their 
temples, but since the time of Augustus the only god of the empire had been 
the emperor. Since the conscience of the conquerors of the world had not 
revolted from the apotheosis of tyrants, the conquered were fully entitled to 
seek among tlieir own ranks for a worthier object. One nation alone had 
refused its incense to the emperors. That nation was destined to provide a 
God for the coming centuries. In the arrogant words of a Jew of our own 
times, this nation said to the world, “Till thou art able to understand me, 
behold a man of my race, make of him thy god.” Humanity had found its 
social ideal in servitude ; it was just that the gibbet of slaves should become 
the symbol of the religion of the human race. 


Thus in the great Christian synthesis, the worship of the God-man, which 
sums up the whole of Greek anthropomorphism, took its jjlace by the side 
of Jewish monotheism. With the principle of universal order, the source and 
reason of things, was associated, in the unity of the Divine, the moral la\T 
in its loftiest form, the sacrifice of self and redemption through suffering. 
But while other religions, when introduced into the empire, had allowed the 
traditions and monuments of Gr;eco-Roman civilisation to remain, the 
monistic religion of the Semitic race was destined to exclude all other 
religious forms and wipe out the traces of them. Like the wind of the desert 
that destroys everything in its path, the solitary God of Sinai was to sweep 
away all the works of the past. Hence, some centuries later, Rutilius 
Numatianus, the last of pagan poets, exclaimed, in the midst of the ruins of 
civilisation and the empire, ” Would to the gods that Judea had never been 
conquered ! The plague, extirpated there, hath spread abroad, and a 
vanquished nation oppresses its conquerors.” Had this poet had a little of 
the living faith of those he despised, had religion been anything to him 
beyond a literary form, he would have recognised that this conquest of the 
world by Jewish thought was but a just vengeance for the hideous wars of 
Titus and Hadrian, and a striking proof of the justice of the gods. The events 
of human history are neither effects of capricious chance nor phases of 
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arms were gathered. Tlien Iron Beard lay side by side with the Serpent, and 
the fight went on with battle-axe and sword. So says Haldor : 


Hard pressed on ever side by foes, The Serpent reels beneath the blows ; 
Crash go the shields around the bow ! Breastplates and breasts pierced thro’ 
and thro’ ! In the sword-storm the Holm beside. The Iron Beard lay 
alongside The king’s Long Serpent of the sea — ‘ Fate gave the jarl the 
victory. 


Jarl Eric was in the forehold of his ship, where a cover of shields ‘ had been 
set up. In the fight, both hewing weapons, sword and axe, and the thrust of 
spears had been used; and all that could be used as weapon for casting was 
cast. Some used bows, some threw spears with the hand. So many weapons 
were cast into the Serpent, and so thick flew spears and arrows, that the 
shields could scarcely receive them; for on all sides the Serpent was 
surrounded by war ships. Then King Olaf’s men became so mad with rage 
that they ran on board of the enemies’ ships, to get at the people with stroke 
of sword and kill them ; but many did not lay themselves so near the 
Serpent, in order to escape the close encounter with battle-axe or sword ; 
and thus the most of Olaf’s men went overboard and sank under their 
weapons, thinking they were fighting on plain ground. So says Halfred : 


The daring lads shrink not from death, — O’erboard they leap, and sink 
beneath The Serpent’s keel, all armed they leap. And down they sink five 
fathoms deep. The foe was daunted at their cheers ; The king, who still the 
Serpent steers. In such a strait — beset with foes — Wanted but some more 
lads like those. 


Einar Tambarskelver, one of the sharpest of bowshooters, stood by the mast, 
and shot with his bow. Einar shot an arrow at Jarl Eric, which hit the tiller- 
end just above the jarl’s head so hard that it entered the wood up to the 
arrow-shaft. The jarl looked that way, and asked if they knew who had shot; 
and at the same moment another arrow flew between his hand and his side, 
and into the stuffing of the chief’s stool, so that the barb stood far out on the 
other side. Then said the jarl to a man called Fin — but some say he was of 
Finn (Laplander) race, and was a superior archer — ” Shoot that tall man by 


the mast.” Fin shot; and the arrow hit the middle of Einar ‘s bow just at the 
moment that Einar was drawing it, and the bow was spilt in two parts. 


” What is that,” cried King Olaf , ” that broke with such a noise? ” ” Nor- 
way, king, from thy hands,” cried Einar. “No! not quite so much as that,” 
said the king; ” take my bow, and shoot,” flinging the bow to him. 


Einar took the bow, anrl flrew it over the head of the arrow. ” Too weak, too 
weak,” said he, “for the bow of a mighty king!” and, throwing the bow 
aside, he took sword and shield, and fought valiantly. 


The king stood on the gangways of the Long Serpent, and shot the greater 
part of the day; sometimes with the bow, sometimes with the spear, and 
always throwing two spears at once. He looked down over the ship’s side, 


‘ Both in land and sea fights the commanders appear to have been protected 
from missile weapons — stones, arrows, spears — by a shieldburg ; that is, 
by a party of men bearing shields surrounding them in such a way that the 
shields were a parapet, covering those within the circle. The Romans had a 
similar military arrangement of shields in sieges — the testudo. 
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and saw that his men struck briskly with their swords, and yet wounded but 
seldom. Then he called aloud, ” Why do ye strike so gently that ye seldom 
cut?” One among the people answered, “The swords are blunt and full of 
notches.” Then the king went down into the forehold, opened the chest 
under the throne, and took out many sharp swords, which he handed to his 
men; but as he stretched down his right hand with them, some observed that 
blood was running down under his steel glove, but no one knew where he. 
was wounded. 


Desperate was the defence in the Serpent, and there was the heaviest 
destruction of men done by the forecastle crew, and those of the forehold, 


for in both places the men were chosen men, and the ship was highest; but 
in the middle of the ship the people were thinned. Now when the Jarl Eric 
saw there were but few people remaining beside the ship’s mast, he 
determined to board; and he entered the Serpent with four others. Then 
came Hyrning, the king’s brother-in-law, and some others against him, and 
there was the most severe combat; and at last the jarl was forced to leap 
back on board the Iron Beard again, and some who had accompanied him 
were killed, and others wounded. Thord Kolbeinsson alludes to this: 


On Odin’s deck, all wet with blood. 

The helm-adomed hero stood ; 

And gallant Hvrning honour gained, 
Clearing all round with sword deep stained. 
The high Fielde peaks shall fall, 

Ere men forget tliis to recall. 


Now the fight became hot indeed, and many men fell on board the Serpent; 
and the men on board of her began to be thinned off, and the defence to be 
weaker. The jarl resolved to board the Serpent again, and again he met with 
a warm reception. When the forecastle men of the Serpent saw what he was 
doing, they went aft and made a desperate fight; but so many men of the 
Serpent had fallen that the ship’s sides were in many places quite bare of 
defenders; and the jarl’s men poured in all around into the vessel, and all the 
men who were still able to defend the ship crowded aft to the king, and 
arrayed themselves for his defence. So says Haldor the Unchristian: 


Eric cheers on his men, — ‘ On to the charge again 1 ” The gallant few Of 
Olaf’s crew Must refuge take On the quarterdeck. Around the king They 
stand in ring ; Their shields enclose The king from foes, And the few who 
still remain Fight madly, but in vain. Eric cheers on his men — On to the 
charge again ! 


Kolbiorn the marshal, who had on clothes and arms like the king’s, and was 
a remarkably stout and handsome man, went up to the king on the 
quarterdeck. The battle was still going on fiercely even in the forehold.’ 


‘ From the occasional descriptions of vessels in this and other battles, it 
may be inferred that even the Long Serpent, described in chapter XCV as of 
150 feet of keel, was only decked fore and aft ; the thirty-four benches for 
rowers occupying the open area in the middle, and probably gangways 
running along the sides for communicating from the (juarterdeck to the 
forecastle. 
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But as many of the jarl’s men had now got into the Serpent as could find 
room, and his ships lay all round her, and few were the people left in the 
Serpent for defence against so great a force ; and in a short time most of the 
Serpent’s men fell, brave and stout though they were. King Olaf and 
Kolbiorn the marshal both sprang overboard, each on his own side of the 
ship; but the jarl’s men had laid out boats around the Serpent, and killed 
those who leaped overboard. Now when the king had sprung overboard, 
they tried to seize him with their hands, and bring him to Jarl Eric; but King 
Olaf threw his shield over his head, and sank beneath the waters. Kolbiorn 
held his shield behind him to protect himself from the spears cast at him 
from the ships which lay round the Serpent, and he fell so upon his shield 
that it came under him, so that he could not sink so quickly. He was thus 
taken and brought into a boat, and they supposed he was the king. He was 
brought before the jarl; and when the jarl saw it was Kolbiorn, and not the 
king, he gave him his life. At the same moment all of King Olaf’s men who 
were in life sprang overboard from the Serpent; and Thorkel Nefia, the 
king’s brother, was the last of all the men who sprang overboard. It is thus 
told concerning the king by Half red: 


The Serpent and the Crane 


Lay wrecks upon the main. 

On his sword he cast a glance, — 

With it he saw no chance. 

To his marshal, who of yore 

Many a war-chance had come 0’er. 

He spoke a word — then drew in breath, 
And sprang to his deep-sea death. 


Jarl Sig'ald, as before related, came from Wendland, in company with King 
Olaf, with ten ships; but the eleventh ship was manned with the men of 
Astrid, the king’s daughter, the wife of Jarl Sig-ald. Now when King Olaf 
sprang overboard, the whole army raised a shout of victory; and then Jarl 
Sigvald and his men put their oars in the water and rowed towards the 
battle. Haldor the Unchristian tells of it thus: 


Then first the Wendland vessels came Into the fight with little fame ; The 
fight still lingered on the ware, Tho’ hope was gone with Olaf brave. War, 
like a full-fed ravenous beast, Still oped her grim jaws for the feast. The 
few who stood now quickly fled. When the shout told — Olaf is dead ! 


But the Wendland cutter, in which Astrid’s men were, rowed back to 
WencDand; and the report went immediately abroad, and was told by many 
that King Olaf had cast off his coat of mail under water, and had swum, 
diving under the long-)5hips, until he came to the Wendland cutter, and that 
Astrid’s men had conveyed him to Wendlanrl: and many tales have been 
made since about the adventures of Olaf the king. Halfred speaks thus about 
it: 


Does Olaf live ? or is he dead ? Has he the hungry ravens fed ? I scarcely 
know what I should say, For many tell the tale each way. This I can say, nor 
fear to lie. That he was wounded grievously, — So wounded in this bloody 
strife. He scarce could come away with life. 
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But, however this may have been, King Olaf Tryggvason never came back 
again to his kingdom of Norway .& 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF OLAF TRYGGVASON: OLAF OF 
NORWAY 


The romantic incidents in the checquered life of this warlike prince have 
perhaps too much alloy in their composition to abide the scrupulous test of 
history. It was a tradition long cherished by his countrymen that, like the 
famous Dom Sebastian of Portugal, he disappeared in the midst of battle, 
and never returned to his own country. But according to the legend of his 
biographers, Gunnlaug and Oddur, he saved his life by swimming, 
proceeded in the disguise of a palmer to Rome, and afterwards to the Holy 
Land where he became an anchorite, and was said to be still living in the 
reign of Magnus, his fourth successor on the throne of Norway.’ The 
northern chronicles represent him as the most distinguished hero of his 
times. In bodily strength and agility he surpassed all his contemporaries; he 
could climb the steepest rocks, and walk along the oar when the ship was 
impelled by the rowers; he used both hands with equal dexterity and would 
amuse himself with twirling three sharp swords in the air at once, catching 
each in its turn by the hilt. His taste for the liberal and useful arts had been 
improved by his widely-extended travels both in the East and the West. He 
was a munificent patron of the skalds, although it might be supposed that 
their connection with the ancient heathen faith would have excited his 
prejudice against them. He greatly encouraged the art of shipbuilding; and 
the advantages of commerce and civilisation, which he witnessed in his 
youth in foreign countries, induced him to become the founder of a city, at 
the mouth of the river Nid, called, from its position, Nidaros, and 
afterwards Trondhjem, from the name of the province of which it is still the 
capital, to serve as a depot or granary for that part of the kingdom so often 
exposed to the scourge of famine. 


On the death or disappearance of Olaf, his dominions became the spoil of 
the confederated Aactors. The kings of Denmark and Sweden claimed such 
portions of territory as suited their convenience, leaving the rest to Eric and 
Svend, the sons of Hakon Jarl. The latter princes endeavoured to obliterate 
from the minds of their countrymen the recollection of the violent means 
which had raised them to power, by exercising it in the mildest and gentlest 
from; and although professing Christianity themselves, they wisely refused 
to persecute the adherents of the ancient national faith. The Danish 
monarch, Canute the Great, was for a time too much occupied in subduing 
England, and securing the dubious inlieritance of a foreign crown, to turn 
his attention to Norway; but so soon as the reduction of the Anglo-Saxons 
to a state of tolerable order had allowed him an opportunity of revisiting his 
native land, he urged his pretensions to the sceptre of that kingdom in right 
of his father, who had been instrumental in wresting it from the hands of 
Tryggvason. 


The Norwegians, however, had previously chosen and acknowledged as 
their sovereign a lineal descendant of Harfagr, named Olaf [caUed Dick, or 
the Thick], the son of Harold Griinske. This youthful prince had been 
educated by Sigurd Syr, the chief of an upland district, who had espoused 
Olaf’s 


< Gunnlaug and Oddur, two Icelandic monks of the twelfth century, wrote 
each a separate Saga or Life of Olaf, which were used by Snorre Sturleson 
among other original materials in the compilation of this part of the 
Heimskringla. The difEerent relations tending to corrobo-rate the account 
of Olaf’s escape by swimming, are carefully collected in Olaf’s 
Tryggvasonar Saga, published by the Society of Northern Antiquaries at 
Copenhagen. 
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widowed mother. In his twelfth year he was entrusted with a piratical 
expedition to the British coasts, where he assisted the Anglo-Saxons in 


opposing the Danes; and at the age of sixteen he had been engaged in nine 
great battles.*/ 


The following is Snorre’s account of this expedition so far as concerns 
England: “When “Ethelred, the king of the English, heard in Flanders that 
Sweyn was dead, he returned directly to England; and no sooner was he 
come Itack, than he sent an invitation to all the men who would enter into 
his pay, to join him in recovering the countiy. Then many people flocked to 
him; and among others, came King Olaf with a great troop of Northmen to 
his aid. They steered first to London, and sailed into the Thames with their 
fleet ; but the Danes had a castle within. On the other side of the river is a 
great trading place, which is called Sudrviki (Southwark). There the Danes 
had raised a great work, dug large ditches, and within had built a bulwark of 
stone, timber, and turf, where they had stationed a strong army. King 
Athelred ordered a great assault; but the Danes defended themselves bravely, 
and King “Ethelred could make nothing of it. Between the castle ‘ and 
Southwark there was a bridge, so broad that two wagons could pass each 
other upon it. On the bridge were raised barricades, both towers and 
wooden parapets, in the direction of the river, which were nearly breast 
high; and under the bridge were piles driven into the bottom of the river. 
Now when the attack was made the troops stood on the bridge everyiA’ here, 
and defended themselves. King “Ethelred was very anxious to get 
possession of the bridge, and he called together all the chiefs to consult how 
they should get the bridge broken down. Then said King Olaf he would 
attempt to lay his fleet alongside of it, if the other ships would do the same. 
It was then determined in this council that they should lay their war forces 
under the britlge; and each made himself ready with ships and men. 


King Olaf ordered great platforms of floating wood to be tied together with 
hazel bands, and for this he took dowTi old houses; and with these as a roof 
he covered over his ships so widely that it reached over the ships’ sides. 
Under this screen he set pillars so high and stout that there both was room 
for swinging their swords and the roofs were strong enough to withstand the 
stones cast down upon them. Now, when the fleet and men were ready they 
rowed up along the river; but when they came near the bridge, there were 
cast down upon them so many stones and missile weapons, such as arrows 
and spears, that neither helmet nor shield could hold out against it; and the 


ships themselves were so greatly damaged that many retreated out of it. But 
King Olaf, and the Northmen’s fleet with him, rowed quite up under the 
bridge, laid their cables around the piles which supported it, and then rowed 
off with all the ships as hard as they could down the stream. The piles were 
thus shaken in the bottom, and were loosened under the bridge. 

Now, as the armed troops stootl thick of men upon the bridge, and there 
were likewise many heaps of stones and other weapons upon it, and the 
piles under it being loosened and broken, the bridge gave way; and a great 
part of the men upon it fefl into the river, and all the others fled, some into 
the castle, some into Southwark. Thereafter Southwark was stormed and 
taken. Now, when the people in the castle saw that the river Thames was 
mastered, and that they could not hinder the passage of ships up into the 
country, they became afraid, surrendered the tower, and took iEthelred to be 
their king. 


‘On the site, probably, of the Tower of London, fc 
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So says Ottar Swarte: 

London Bridge is broken down, — Gold is worn, and bright renown 
Shields resounding. 

War-horns sounding, Hildur shouting in the din I 

Arrows singing. 

Mail-coats ringing — Odin makes our Olaf win 1 

And he also composed these : 


King yEtbelred has found a friend : Brave Olaf will bis throne defend — 


In bloody fight 
Maintain his right, 
Win back bis land 


With blood-red hand. And Eadmund’s son upon bis throne replace — 
Eadmund, the star of every royal race I 


Sigvat also relates as follows : 
At London Bridge stout Olaf gave Odin’s law to his war-men brave — 
“To win or die ! “ 


And their foemen fly. Some by the dyke-side refuge gain — Some in their 
tents on Southwark plain ! 


This sixth attack 
Brought victory back. 


King Olaf passed all the winter with King “Ethelred, and had a great battle 
at Hringmara heath ‘ in Ulfkel’s land, the domain which Ulfkel Snelling at 
that time held; and here again the king was victorious. So says Sigvald the 
skald : 


To Ulfkel’s land came Olaf bold, A seventh sword-thing he would hold. The 
race of ‘lla filled the plain — Few of them slept at home again 


Hringmara heath 
Was a bed of death : 
Harfagr’s heir 

Dealt slaughter there. 


And Ottar sings of this battle thus : 


necessary evolution, but moral consequences of a great law of equilibrium 
and expiation which is the nemesis of history.* 


AMAA 


The Tower of David, Jerusalem 


CHAPTER XV. HEBREW CIVILISATION 


If a nation can be in any sense summed up, the National Idea of tlie 
Hebrews as a unit has been stated by Hegel in contrast with the Idea of 
other peoples. He says : While among the Phoenician people the Spiritual 
was still limited by Nature, in the case of the Jews we find it entirely 
purified— the pure product of thought. Self-conception appears in the field 
of consciousness, and the Spiritual develops itself in sharp contrast to 
Nature and to union with it. It is true that we observed at an earlier stage the 
pure conception ” Brahma,” but only as the universal being of Nature ; and 
with this limitation, that Brahma is not himself an object of consciousness. 
Among the Persians we saw this abstract being become an object for 
consciousness, but it was that of sensuous intuition — as Light. [3ut the 
idea of Light has at this stage advanced to that of ” Jehovah,” — the purely 
One. This forms the point of separation between the East and the West ; 
Spirit descends into the depths of its own being, and recognises the abstract 
fundamental principle as the Spiritual. Nature, which in the East is the 
primary and fundamental existence, is now depressed to the condition of a 
mere creature ; and Spirit now occupies the first place. God is known as the 
creator of all men, as he is of all nature, and as absolute causality generally. 
But this great principle, as further conditioned, is exclusive Unity. 


This religion must necessarily possess the element of exclusiveness, which 
consists essentially in this — that only the One People which ado23ts it, 
recognizes the One God, and is acknowledged by Him. The God of the 
Jewish People is the God only of Abraham and of his seed : National 
individuality and a special local worship are involved in such a conception 
of deity. Before Him all other gods are false : moreover the distinction 
between ” true ” and ” false ” is quite abstract ; for as regards the false gods, 


From Hringmar field 

The chime of war. Sword striking shield, 

Rings from afar. The living fly ; 

The dead piled high The moor enrich : 

Red runs the ditch. 

The country far around was then brought in subjection to King iEthelred; 
but the Thingmen ^ and the Danes held many castles, besides a great part of 
the country. 

‘ This is an unknown place, Hringmaraheidi ; but must be in East Angeln, 
as it is called Ulfkel Snelling’s land, and he appears to have been chief of 
the part of England called East Angeln occupied by the Danes. Ashdown in 


Kent, and Assington in Essex, have each been taken by antiquaries for this 
battlefield. *” 


‘ Thingmen were hired men-at-arms ; called Thingmen probably from being 


men above the class of thralls or unfree men, and entitled to appear at 
Things, as being udal born to land 
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King Olaf was commander of all the forces when they went against 
Canterbury; and they fought there until they took the town, killing many 
people and burning the castle. So says Ottar Swarte: 


All in the grey of morn 


Broad Canterbury’s forced. Black smoke from house-roofs borne 


Hides fire that does its worst ; And many a man laid low By the battle-axe’s 
blow, Waked by the Norsemen’s cries. Scarce had time to rub his eyes. 


Sigvald reckons this King Olaf’s eighth battle. At this time King Olaf was 
intrusted with the whole land defence of England, and he sailed round the 

land with his ships of war. He laid his ships at land at Nyamode/ where the 
troops of the Thingmen were, and gave them battle and gained the victory. 
So says Sigvald the skald: 


The youthful king stained red the hair Of Angeln men, and dyed his spear 
At Newport in their hearts’ dark blood ; And where the Danes the thickest 
stood — Where the shrill storm round Olaf’s head Of spear and arrow 
thickest fled. There thickest lay the Thingmen dead I Nine battles now of 
Olaf bold, Battle by battle, I have told. 


King Olaf then scoured all over the country, taking scatt of the people, and 
plundering where it was refused. So says Ottar: 


The English race could not resist thee, With money thou madest them assist 
thee. Unsparingly thou madest them pay A scatt to thee in every way : 
Money, if money could be got — Goods, cattle, household gear, if not. Thy 
gathered spoil, borne to the strand, Was the best wealth of English land. 


Olaf remained here for three years. The third year King “thclred died, and 
his sons Eadmund and Edward took the government.” Then Olaf sailed 
southwards out to sea. During two years he infested the shores of France 
and Spain ; and subsequently took advantage of the absence of Eric, son of 
Hakon Jarl, then fighting under the banner of Canute in England, to assert 
his claim to the throne of his ancestors. He was joyfully received by his 
countrymen, and especially by the Christian party, to whom he was attached 
from infancy, having been baptised in his third year. But his zeal, like that 
of his godfather Olaf Tryggvason, led him to persecute the refractory 
heathen with fire and sword. Not content with burning their temples, and 
erecting churches on their ruins, he marched through the country with 
armed bands, for the purpose of converting his subjects and rooting out the 
last vestige of pagan superstition. 


at home. They appear to have hired themselves out as hird-men ; that is, 
court-men, or the bodyguard of the kings. The Varangians at the court of 
Constantinople were of this description. The victories of King Sweyn and 
of Canute the Great have been ascribed to the superiority of these men, who 
formed bodies of standing troops, over levies of peasantry. ” 


‘< Nyamode is supposed to be Newport in the Isle of Wight ; more likely 
New Romney, the river-mouth of the Bother in Kent. ” 
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While thus occupied in forcibly estabhshing the new reUgion, Canute 
landed with a powerful armament at Trondhjem, and met with little 
opposition on the part of his rival, now abandoned by the principal 
chieftains, some of whom were disgusted with his severities, whilst others 
were seduced by the promises and rich presents of the invader. The majority 
of the people followed the example of their leaders, and submitted to the 
authority of the Danish king. Olaf fled, with his infant son Magnus, to the 
Russian court, where he was hospitably received by his brother-in-law 
Yaroslav, a prince of the house of Rurik. Here he sojourned during the 
regency of Hakon, son of Eric Jarl, whom Canute had appointed his 
lieutenant in Norway. On the death of the viceroy, he returned to Sweden, 
where obtaining suitable assistance he made a desperate effort to recover 
the crown; but he was defeated and slain in a battle fought (August 31st, 
1030) at Stiklestad, near the city of Trondhjem. His body was discovered 
and secretly buriecl by one of his faithful adherents, but afterwards 
disinterred and conveyed to Trondhjem, where it was deposited in the 
magnificent cathedral which rose upon the ruins of the temple of Thor. The 
recollection of his cruelties was forgotten, and such was the reverence paid 
to him as a hero and a martyr that he might almost be said to have filled the 
place of the ancient idols in the affections of the nation. Churches and 
shrines were erected in honour of the royal saint, not only in Norway but in 
Denmark, Sweden, Russia, England, and even by his countrymen at 
Constantinople. <^ 


The Sainthood of King Olaf 


Pilgrims journeyed in crowds to St. Olaf’s shrine, and legends of cripples 
who had there recovered the use of their limbs, and of other miracles, soon 
became numberless. St. Olaf’s shrine of silver, inlaid with gold and 
precious stones, was on solemn occasions, such as the saint’s yearly festival 
or the election of a king, borne in procession by sixty men, and was an 
abundant source of revenue to the clergy and the cathedral. 


When the Swedes in 1564 had taken possession of Trondhjem, they found 
nothing remaining of St. Olaf’s treasures except his helmet, spurs, and the 
wooden chest that had contained his body. The helmet and spurs they took 
with them to Sweden, where they were preserved in the church of St. 
Nicholas at Stockholm; but the chest they left behind in a church, after 
having drawn out the silver nails, which had been left by the Danes. After 
the expulsion of the Swedes, St. Olaf’s body and chest were, with great 
solemnity, carried back to the cathedral, where, a contemporary bears 
witness, the body was found entire in a grave of masonry in 1567, and ” his 
blood is seen to this day in a barn, and can never be washed out by water or 
human hands.” In the following year St. Olaf’s body was by a royal 
ordinance covered with earth. 


St. Olaf’s sanctity is no more thought of, even his last resting-place is 
forgotten; but his name still lives, as is proved by the numerous traditions 
still fresh in the memory of the Norwegian people. Throughout the land are 
to be found traces of St. Olaf’s deeds and miraculous power. Fountains 
sprang forth when he thirsted, and acquired salutary virtue when he drank; 
rocks were rent at his bidding, and sounds (sunde) were formed at his nod; 
churches were raised, and trolls found in St. Olaf a foe as formidable as 
they had formerly had in the mighty Thor, whose red beard even was 
inherited by St. Olaf. In many places trolls are still shown, who were turned 
into stone at St. Olaf’s command. 
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What heathenism attributed to the gods of Valhalla and to the mighty Thor, 
tlie CathoUc ecclesiastics, with their earliest converts, no doubt transferred 
to the powerful suppressor of the Asa faith, St. Olaf, whose axe supplanted 
Thor’s Miolnir, and whose steed, renowned in tradition, the goats of the 
Thunder-god. The numerous representations, which in the days of 
Catholicism were no tloubt to be found in many of the churches dedicated 
to St. Olaf, are now for the most part destroyed; but from the notices which 
we have of them, the hero was generally represented with a battle-axe in his 
hand, and treading on a troll or a dragon, i 


SVEND IS SUCCEEDED BY M.A.GNUS; THE DEATH OF CANUTE 


The death of the viceroy Hakon had made way for the accession to the 
throne of Norway of Svend, son of Camite and his first wife Alfifa. But 
Svend rendered himself odious by his severe laws and his impolitic 
government, and was soon obliged to surrender the rule when a powerful 
party of malcontents sent for Magnus the Good, son of St. Olaf. Thus the 
great empire, whose elements had not been united by intimate ties but only 
by the strength and wisdom of Canute, began to disintegrate even during the 
lifetime of that prince. Soon after, in 1035, died, at the age of forty years, 
the most powerful king who had reigned in the north. 


Gifted witli a pleasing countenance, he had the appearance of good health, a 
clear complexion, beautiful long hair, and an aquiline nose. He hacl 
shunned no means, even the most unjust, which were potent to accomplish 
his purposes, and his memory is soiled by more than one murder, but we 
can-not refuse to recognise, in the sovereign who knew how to unite and 
maintain such great territories, either an eminent talent for rule or a rare 
ability for mastering events and turning them to his own advantage.? 


THE PRESERVATION OP THE SAGAS 


The fierce and barbarous elements in the character of the Northmen have 
been sufficiently displayed in the foregoing pages; it will therefore be some 


relief to turn to the other side of the picture and see how far these same wild 
peoples had already advanced in the useful arts of civilisation and even in 
literature.” This body of literature, produced by the Scandinavians of the 
viking age, is remarkably distinguished from that of any other people of the 
same period by being composed entirely in the native national tongue, and 
intended to instruct or amuse an audience of the people; and not in a dead 
language, and intended merely for the perusal of an educated class in the 
monasteries. 


It may be said that the influence of sagas or songs, of the literature, such as 
it may be, upon the spirit and character of a people, is overstated, and that it 
is but a fond exaggeration, at any rate, to dignify with the title of a national, 
influential literature the rude traditionary tales and ballads of a barbarous, 
pagan population. But a nation’s literature is its breath of life, without 
which a nation has no existence, is but a congregation of individuals. 
However low the literature may be in its intellectual merit, it will 
nationalise the living materials of a population into a mass animated with 
common feehng. During the five centuries in which the Northmen were 
riding over the seas, and conquering wheresoever they landed, the literature 
of the people they overcame was locked up in a dead language, and within 
the 
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walls of monasteries. But the Northmen had a literature of their own, rude 
as it was; and the Anglo-Saxon race had none — none at least belonging to 
the people. In the five centuries between the days of the Venerable Bede 
and those of Matthew Paris, that is from the ninth to the end of the 
thirteenth century, the northern branch of the common race was not destitute 
of intellectuality, notwithstanding all their paganism and barbarism, and 
they had a literature adapted to their national spirit, and wonderfully 
extensive. 


It does not appear that any saga manuscript now existing has been written 
before the fourteenth century, however old the saga itself may be. The Flatu 
manuscript is of 1395. Those supposed to have been written in the 
thirteenth century are not ascertained to be so on better data than the 
appearance and handwriting. It is known that in the twelfth century Are 
Frode, Sa;mund, and others began to take the sagas out of the traditionary 
state, and fix them in writing; but none of the original skins appear to have 
come down to our times, but only some of the numerous copies of them. 
Bishop Miiller shows good reasons for supposing that before Are Frode’s 
time, and in the eleventh century, sagas were committed to writing; but if 
we consider the scarcity of the material in that age — parchment of the 
classics, even in Italy, being often deleted, to be used by the monks for their 
writings- — these must have been very few. No well-authenticated saga of 
ancient date in runic is extant, if such ever existed; although runic letters 
occur in Gothic, and even in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, mixed with the 
other characters. 


The writings of Are, who hved about the year 1117 and first committed to 
writing the Icelandic compositions, and of Sa-mund, who flourished about 
the year 1083 and had studied at universities in Germany and France, and of 
Oddo the Monk, who flourished in the twelfth century, are almost entirely 
lost. Kolskegg, a contemporary of Are, and, like him, distinguished by the 
surname of Frode — the wise, or the much-knowing- — -Brandus, who 
lived about the year 1163, Ejiric, the son of Oddo, and his contemporary 
Karl, abbot of the monastery of Thringo, in the north of Iceland, and several 
others, appear to have been collectors, transcribers, and partly continuators 
of preceding chronicles; and all these flourished between the time of Bede 
in the end of the seventh and beginning of the eighth century, when the 
devastations of these piratical vikings were at the worst, and the time of 
Snorre Sturleson in the middle of the thirteenth century, when the viking 
life was given up, invasions of Northmen even under their kings had 
ceased, and the influence of Christianity and its establishments was 
diffused. 


This body of literature may surely be called a national literature; for, on 
looking over the subjects it treats of, it will be found to consist almost 
entirely of historical events, or of the achievements of individuals, which, 


whether real or fabulous, were calculated to sustain a national spirit among 
the people for whom they were composed; and scarcely any of it consists of 
the legends of saints, of homilies, or theological treatises, which constitute 
the greater proportion of the literature of other countries during the same 
ages, and which were evidently composed only for the public of the 
cloisters. It is distinguished also from any contemporary literature, and 
indeed from any known body of hterature, by the peculiar circumstance of 
its having been for many centuries, and until the beginning of the twelfth 
century, or within 120 years of Snorre Sturleson’s own times, an oral not a 
written literature, and composed and transmitted from generation to 
generation by word of mouth and by memory, not by pen, ink, and 
parchment. 
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The early history of every people can only have been preserved by 
traditionary stories, songs, ballads, until the age when they were fixed by 
writ-hig. Snorre Sturleson has done for the history of the Northmen what 
Livy did for the history of the Romans. Moreover, the sagas have been 
preserved among the Northmen, or at least have not perished so entirely but 
that the sources from which their historian Snorre drew his information may 
be examined. If we consider the scarcity of the material — parchment — in 
the Middle Ages, even in the oldest Christianised countries of Europe, and 
the still greater scarcity of scribes and men of learning and leisure, who 
would bestow their time and material on any subjects but monastic legends 
in the Latin language, we must wonder that so many of these historial tales 
had been committed to writing in Iceland; not that so many which once 
were extant in the traditionary state have not been preserved. 


THE SKALDS 


Who were the original authors of these compositions; and what was the 
condition of the class of men, the skalds, who composed them? What were 
the peculiar circumstances in the social condition of the Northmen in those 
ages, by which such a class as the skalds was kept in bread, and in constant 
employment and exertion among them, and even with great social 
consideration; while among the Anglo-Saxons, the equivalent class of the 
bards, troubadours, minstrels, minnesingers was either extinct, or of no 
more social influence than that of the court jesters or the jongleurs? 


Before the introduction or general diffusion of writing it is evident that a 
class of men whose sole occupation it was to conunit to memory and 
preserve the laws, usages, precedents, and details of all civil affairs and 
rights, and to whose fidelity in relating former transactions implicit 
confidence could be given, must of necessity have existed in society — 
must have been in every locality; and from the vast number and variety of 
details in every district, and the great interests of every community, must 
have been esteemed and recompensed in proportion to their importance in 
such a social state. This class was formed of the skalds — the men who 
were the living books, to be referred to in every case of law or property in 
which the past had to be applied to the present. Before the introduction of 
Christianity, and with Christianity the introduction of the use of written 
documents, and the diffusion, by the church establishment, of writing in 
every locality, the skald must have been among the pagan landowners what 
the parish priest and his written record were in the older Christianised 
countries of Europe. In these all civil affairs were in written record either of 
the priest or the lawyer; and the skalds, in these Christianised countries, 
were merely a class of wandering troubadours, poets, story-tellers, 
minnesingers, entertained, like the dwarfs, court-jesters, or jugglers, by the 
great barons at their castles, for the entertainment which their songs, music, 
stories, or practical jokes might afford. Here, in this pagan country, they 
were a necessary and most important element in the social structure. 


They were the registrars of events affecting property, and filled the place 
and duty of the lawyer and scribe in a society in which law was very 
complicated; the succession to property, through affinity and family 
connection, very intricate, from the want of family surnames, and the equal 
rights of all children; and in which a priesthood acquainted more or less 


witli letters, the art of writing, and law, was totally wanting. The skalds of 
the north 
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disappeared at once when Christian priests were established through the 
country. They were superseded in their utility by men of education, who 
knew the art of writing; and the countiy had no feudal barons to maintain 
such a class for amusement only. We hear little of the skalds after the first 
half of the twelfth century; and they are not quoted at all in the portion of 
Magnus Erlingsson’s reign given by Snorre Sturleson within the twelfth 
century. 


Besides the payment of scatt, and the maintenance of the king’s household 
in the royal progresses, the whole body of the landowners were bound to 
attend the king in arms and with ships, whenever they were called upon to 
serve him either at home or abroad. The king appears, in fact, not only not 
to have wanted any prerogative that feudal sovereigns of the same times 
possessed, but to have had much more power than the monarchs of other 
countries. The middle link in the feudal system — a nobility of great crown 
vassals, with their sub-vassals subservient to them as their immediate 
superiors, not to the crown — was wanting in the social structure of the 
Northmen. The kingly power working directly on the people was more 
efficient; and the kings, and all who had a satisfactory claim to the royal 
power, had no difficulty in calling out the people for war expeditions. These 
expeditions, often merely predatory in their object, consisted either of 
general levies, in which all able-bodied men, and all ships, great and small, 
had to follow the king; or of certain cjuota of men, ships, and provisions, 
furnished by certain districts according to fixed law. All the country along 
the coasts of Norway, and as far back into the land ” as the salmon swims 
up the rivers,” was divided into ship-districts or shiprathes; and each district 
had to furnish ships of a certain size, a certain number of men, and a certain 
equipment, according to its capability; and other inland districts had to 
furnish cattle and other provision in fixed numbers. 


not a ray of the Divine is supposed to shine into them. But every form of 
spiritual force, and a fortiori every religion is of such a nature, that 
whatever be its peculiar character, an affirmative element is necessarily 
contained in it. 
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However erroneous a religion may be, it possesses truth, althougli in a 
mutilated phase. In every religion there is a divine presence, a divine 
relation ; and a philosophy of history has to seek out the spiritual element 
even in the most imperfect forms. But it does not follow that because it is a 
religion, it is therefore good. We must not fall into the lax conception, that 
the content is of no importance, but only the form. This latitudinariau 
tolerance the Jewish religion does not admit, being absolutely exclusive. 


The Spiritual speaks itself here absolutely free of the Sensuous, and Nature 
is reduced to something merely external and undivine. This is the true and 
proper estimate of Nature at this stage ; for only at a more advanced phase 
can the idea attain a reconciliation (recognise itself) in this its alien form. Its 
first utterances will be in opposition to Nature ; for Spirit, which had been 
hitherto dishonoured, now first attains its due dignity, while Nature resumes 
its proper position. Nature is conceived as having the ground of its 
existence in another — as something posited, created ; and this idea, that 
God is the lord and creator of Nature, leads men to regard God as the 
Exalted One, while the whole of Nature is only His robe of glory, and is 
expended in His service. 


In contrast with this kind of exaltation, that which the Hindu religion 
presents is only that of indefinitude. In virtue of the prevailing spirituality 
the Sensuous and Immoral are no longer privileged, but disparaged as 
ungodliness. Only the One — Spirit — the Non-sensuous is the truth ; 
Thought exists free for itself, and true morality and righteousness can now 
make their appearance ; for God is honoured by righteousness, and right- 
doing is ” walk-ing in the way of the Lord.” 


This arrangement was made by Harold Harfagr’s successor, Hakon, who 
reigned between 933 and 961; and as Hakon was the foster-son of “thelstan 
of England, and was bred up to manhood in his court, it is not improbable 
that this arrangement may have been borrowed from the similar 
arrangement made by King Alfred for the defence of the English coast 
against the Northmen; unless we take the still more probable conjecture that 
Alfred himself borrowed it from them, as they were certainly in all naval 
and military affairs superior to his own people in that age. It is to be 
observed that, for the Northmen, these levies for predatory expeditions were 
by no means unpopular or onerous. “To gather property” by plundering the 
coasts of cattle, meal, malt, wool, slaves, was a favourite summer 
occupation. When the crops were in the ground in spring, the whole 
population, which was seafaring as well as agricultural in its habits, was 
altogether idle until harvest; and the great success in amassing booty, as 
vikings, on the coasts, made the leding, as it was called, a favourite service 
during many reigns: and it appears that the service might be commuted 
sometimes into a war tax, when it was inconvenient to go on the levy. Every 
man, it is to be observed, who went upon these expeditions, was udal born 
to some portion of land at home; that is, had certain udal rights of 
succession, or of purchase, or of partition, connected with the little estate of 
the family of which he was a member. 


All these complicated rights and interests connecting people settled in 
Northumberland, East Anglia, Normandy, or Iceland, with landed property 
situated in the valleys of Norway, required a body of men, like the skalds, 
whose sole occupation was to record in their stories trustworthy 
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accounts, not only of the historical events, but of the deaths, intermarriages, 
pedigrees, and other family circumstances of every person of any note 
engaged in them. We find, accordingly, that the sagas are, as justly observed 
by Pinkerton, rather memoirs of individuals than history. They i^ive the 
most careful heraldic tracing of every man’s kin they speak of, because he 


was kin to landowners at home, or they were kin to him. In such a social 
State we may believe that the class of skalds were not, as we generally 
suppose, merely a class of story-tellers, poets, or harpers, going about with 
gossip, song, and music; but were interwoven with the social institutions of 
the country, and had a footing in the material interests of the people. 


To take an interest in the long-past events of history is an acquired 
intellectual taste, and not at all the natural taste of the unlettered man. 
AVhen we are told of the Norman baron in his castle-hall, or the Iceland 
peasant’s family around their winter fireside in their turf-built huts, sitting 
down in the tenth or the eleventh century to listen to, get by heart, and 
transmit to the rising generation the accounts of historical events of the 
eighth or ninth century in Norway, England, or Denmark, we feel that, 
however pleasing this picture may be to the fancy, it is not true to nature — 
not consistent with the human mind in a rude illiterate social state. But 
when we consider the nature of the peculiar udal principle by which land or 
other property was transmitted through the social body of these Northmen, 
we see at once a sufficient foundation in the material interests, Ijoth of the 
baron and the peasant, for the support of a class of traditionary relators of 
past events. Every person in every expedition was udal born to something 
at home — to the kingdom, or to a little farm; and this class were the 
recorders of the vested rights of individuals, and of family alliances, feuds, 
or other interests, when written record was not known. For many 
generations after the first Northmen settled in England or Normandy, it 
must, from the uncertain issue of their hostilities with the indigenous 
inhabitants, have been matter of deep interest to every individual to know 
how it stood with the branch of the family in possession of the piece of udal 
land in the mother-country to which he also was udal born, that is, had 
certain eventual rights of succession; and whether to return and claim their 
share of any succession which may have opened up to them in Norway 
must have been a question with settlers in Northumberland, Normandy, or 
Iceland, which could only be solved by the information derived from such a 
class as the skalds. 


Before the clergy by their superior learning extinguished the vocation of 
this class among the Northmen, the skalds appear to have been frequently 
employed also as confidential messengers or ambassadors; as, for instance, 


in the proposal of a marriage between Olaf king of Norway and the 
daughter of King Olaf of Sweden, and of a peace between the two countries 
to be established by this alliance. The skalds, by their profession, could go 
from court to court without suspicion, and in comparative safety; because, 
being generally natives of Iceland, they had no hereditary family feuds with 
the people of the land, no private vengeance for family injuries to 
apprehend; and being usually rewarded by gifts of rings, chains, goblets, 
and such trinkets, they could, without exciting suspicion, carry with them 
the tokens by which, before the art of writing was common in courts, the 
messenger who had a private errand to unfold was accredited. When kings 
or great people met in those ages they exchanged gifts or presents with each 
other, and do so still in the East; and the original object of this custom was 
that each 
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should have tokens known to the other, by which any bearer afterwards 
should be accredited to the original owner of the article sent with him in 
token, and even the amount of confidence to be reposed in him denoted. 


We, with writing at command, can scarcely perhaps conceive the shifts 
people must have been put to when even the most simple communication or 
order had to be delivered viva voce to some agent who was to carry it, and 
who had to produce some credential or token that he was to be believed. 
Every act of importance between distant parties had to be transacted by 
tokens. Our wonder and incredulity cease when we consider that such a 
clafes of men as those who composed and transmitted this great mass of 
saga literature were evidently a necessary element in the social 
arrangements of the time and people, and, together with their literature or 
traditional songs and stories, were intimately connected with the material 
interests of all, and especially of those who had property and power. They 
were not merely a class of wandering poets, troubadours, or story-tellers, 


living by the amusement they afforded to a people in a state too rude to 
support any class for their intellectual amusement only. The skalds, who 
appear to have been divided into two classes — poets, who composed or 
remembered verses in which events were related, or chiefs and their deeds 
commemorated; and saga-men, who related historial accounts of 
transactions past or present — were usually, it may be said exclusively, of 
Iceland.’/ 


Several of the kings of Sweden entertained Icelandic skalds, but it was at 
the courts of Norwegian monarchs that they found the most hospitable 
reception and liberal patronage. Thus Harold Harfagr had always in his 
service four principal skalds, who were the intimate companions of his 
leisure hours, and with whom he even counselled upon his most serious and 
important affairs. He assigned them the highest seats at the royal board, and 
gave them precedence over all his other courtiers. St. Olaf, king of Norway 
— whose Zeal against the pagan religion induced him to include the songs 
of the skalds among the other inventions of the demon, and of whom the 
skald Sigvat said, “He was unwilling to listen to any lay” — deprived them 
of their accustomed precedence at his court. But such was the force of 
ancient feelings and prejudice that this monarch continued to give them 
much of his confidence, and frequently employed them on the most 
important public missions. 


Nor could he suppress the wish that his own name might live in song, and 
he was accompanied to the field in the last fatal battle, which terminated his 
life and reign, by three of the most celebrated Icelandic skalds of the time, 
to whom he assigned in the midst of his bravest champions a conspicuous 
post, where they might be able distinctly to see and hear, and afterwards 
relate the events of the day. Thormod, one of these skalds, dictated a lay, 
which the whole army sung after him, and which is still extant. Two of them 
fell dead by the king’s side, and Thormod, though mortally wounded by an 
arrow, would not desert him, but still continued to chant the praises of the 
saintly king until he expired.’ 


THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE NORTHMEN 


If the historical sagas tell us little concerning the religion and religious 
establishments of the pagan Northmen, they give us incidentally a great 
deal of curious and valuable information about their social condition and 
institutions. The following observations are picked up from the sagas. 
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The lowest class in the community were the thraell (thralls, slaves). They 
were the prisoners captured by the vikings at sea on piratical cruises, or 
carried off from the coasts of foreign countries in marauaing expeditions. 
These captives were, if not ransomed by their friends, bought and sold at 
regular slave markets. The owners could kill them without any fine, mulct, 
or manbod to the king, as in the case of the murder or manslaughter of a 
free man. King Olaf Tryggvason, in his childhood, his mother Astrid, and 
his foster-father Thorolf, were captured by an Esthonian viking, as they 
were crossing the sea from Sweden on their way to Novogorod, and were 
divided among the crew, and sold. An Esthonian man called Klerkon got 
Olaf and Thorolf as his share of the booty; but Astrid was separated from 
her son Olaf, then only three years of age. Klerkon thought Thorolf too old 
for a slave, and that no work would be got out of him to repay his food, and 
therefore killed him; but sold the boy to a man called Klajrk for a goat. 


A peasant called Reas bought him from Kktrk for a good cloak; and he 
remained in slavery until he was accidentally recognised by his uncle, who 
was in the service of the Russian king, and was by him taken to the court of 
Novgorod, where he grew up. His mother, .Astrid, apparently long 
afterwards, was recognised by a Norwegian merchant called Lodin at a 
slave market to which she had been brought for sale. Lodin offered to 
purchase her, and carry her home to Norway, if she would accept of him in 
marriage, which she joyfully agreed to; Lodin being a man of good birth, 
who .sometimes went on expeditions as a merchant, and sometimes on 
viking cruises. On her return to Norway her friends approved of the match 
as suitable; and when her son. King Olaf Tryggvason, came to the throne, 
Lodin and his sons by Astrid were in high favour. This account of the 


capturing, selling, and buying slaves, and killing one worn out, is related as 
an ordinary matter. In Norway this class appears to have been better treated 
than on the south side of the Baltic, and to have had some rights. Lodin had 
to ask his slave Astrid to accept of him in marriage. 


We find them also in the first half of the eleventh century, at least under 
some masters, considered capable of acquiring and holding property of their 
own. When Asbiorn came from Halogaland in the north of Norway to 
purchase a cargo of meal and malt, of which articles King Olaf the Saint, 
fearing a scarcity, had prohibited the exportation from the south of Nor-way, 
he went to his relation Erling Skialgsson, a peasant or bondi, who was 
married to a sister of the late King Olaf Tryggvason, and was a man of great 
power. Erling told Asbiorn that in consequence of the law he could not 
supply him, but that his thralls or slaves could probably sell him as much as 
he required for loading his vessel; adding the remarkable observation that 
they, the slaves, are not bound by the law and country regulations like other 
men — evidently from the notion that they were not parties, like other men, 
to the making of the law in the Thing. 


It is told of this Erling, who was one of the most considerable men in the 
country, and brother-in-law of King Olaf Tryggvason, although of the 
bonder or peasant class, that he had always ninety free-born men in his 
house, and two hundred or more when Jarl Hakon, then regent of the 
country, came into the neighbourhood; that he had a ship of thirty-two 
banks of oars; and when he went on a viking cruise, or in a levy with the 
king, had two hundred men at least with him. He had always on his farm 
thirty slaves, besides other workpeople; and he gave them a certain task as a 
day’s work to do, and gave them leave to work for themselves in the 
twilight, or in the night. He also gave them land to sow, and gave them the 
benefit of their 
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own crops; and he put upon them a certain value, so that they could redeem 
themselves from slavery, which some could do the first or second year, and 
” all who had any luck could do it in the third year.” With this money Erling 
bought new slaves, and he settled those who had thus obtained their 
freedom on his newly cleared land, and found employment for them in use- 
ful trades, or in the herring fishery, for which he furnished them with nets 
and salt. The same course of management is ascribed in the Saga of St. Olaf 
to his stepfather, Sigurd Syr, who is celebrated for his prudence, and 
wisdom, and skill in husbandry; and it has probably been general among the 
slaveholders. The slaves who had thus obtained their freedom would belong 
to what appears to have been a distinct class from the peasants or bonders 
on the one hand, or the slaves on the other — the class of unfree men. 


This class — the unfree — appears to have consisted of those who, not 
being udal born to any land in the country, so as to be connected with and 
have an interest in the succession to any family estate, were not free of the 
Things; were not entitled to appear and deliberate in those assemblies; were 
not Thingsmen. This class of unfree is frequently mentioned in general 
levies for repelling invasion, when all men, free and unfree, are summoned 
to appear in arms; and the term unfree evidently refers to men who had 
personal freedom, and were not thralls, as the latter could only be collected 
to a levy by their masters. This class would include all the cottars on the 
land pay-ing a rent in work upon the farm to the peasant, who was udal 
born proprietor; and, under the name of housemen, this class of labourers in 
husbandry still exists on every farm in Norway. It would include also, the 
house-carls, or free-born indoor men, of whom Erling, we .see, always kept 
ninety about him. They were, in fact, his bodyguard and garrison, the 
equivalent to the troop maintained by the feudal baron of Germany in his 
castle; and they followed the bondi or peasant in his summer excursions of 
piracy, or on the levy when called out by the king. They appear to have 
been free to serve whom they pleased. 


We find many of the class of bonders who kept a suite of eighty or ninety 
men — as Erling, Harek of Thiotto, and others. Sweyn, of the little isle of 
Gairsay in Orkney, kept, we are told in the Orkneyinga Saga, eighty men all 
winter; and as we see the owner of this farm, which could not produce 
bread for one-fourth of that number, trusting for many years to his success 


in piracy for subsisting his retainers, we must conclude that they formed a 
numerous class of the community. This class would also include 
workpeople, labourers, fishermen, tradesmen, and others about towns and 
farms, or rural townships, who, although personally free and free-born, not 
slaves, were unfree in respect of the rights pos.sessed by the class of 
bonders, landowners, or peasants, in the Things. They had the protection 
and civil rights imparted by laws, but not the right to a voice in the 
enactment of the laws, or regulation of public affairs in the Things of the 
country. They were, in their rights, in the condition of the German 
population at the present day. 


Bondi 


The class above the unfree in civil rights, the free peasant-proprietors, or 
bonder class, were the most important and influential in the community. We 
have no word in English, or in any other modern language, exactly 
equivalent to the word bondi, because the class itself never existed among 
us. Peasant does not express it; because we associate with the word peasant 
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the idea of inferior social importance to the feudal nobility, gentry, and 
landed proprietors of a country, and this bonder class was itself the highest 
class in the country. Yeoman, or, in Cumberland, statesman, expresses their 
condition only relatively to the portions of land owned by them; not their 
social position as the highest class of landowners. If the Americans had a 
word to express the class of small landholders in their old settled states who 
live on their little properties, have the highest social influence in the 
country, and are its highest class, and, although without family 
aggrandisement by primogeniture succession, retain family distinction and 
descent, and even family pride, but divide their properties on the udal 
principle among their children, it would express more justly what the 


bonder class were than the words landholder, yeoman, statesman, peasant- 
proprietor, or peasant. In the translation of the Heimskringla, where the 
word peasant is used for the word bondi,‘ the reader will have to carry in 
mind that these peasants were, in fact, an hereditary aristocracy, 
comprehending the great mass of the population, holding their little estates 
by a far more independent tenure than the feudal nobility of other countries, 
and having their land strictly entailed on their own families and kin, and 
with much family pride, and much regard for and record of their family 
descent and alliances, because each little estate was entailed on each 
peasant’s whole family and kin. 


Udal right was, and is to this day in Norway, a species of entail, in realty, in 
the family that is udal born to it. The udal land could not be alienated by 
sale, gift to the church, escheat to a superior, forfeiture, or by any other 
casualty, from tlie kindred who were udal born to it; and they had, however 
distantly connected, an eventual right of succession vested in them superior 
to any right a stranger in blood could acquire. The udal born to a piece of 
land could evict any other possessor, and, until a very late period, even 
without any repayment of what the new possessor having no udal right may 
have paid for it, or laid out upon it; and at the present day a right of 
redemption within a certain number of years, is competent to those udal 
born to an estate which has been sold out of a family. The right to the crown 
of Norway itself was udal born right in a certain family or race, traced from 
Odin down to Harold Harfagr through the Yngling dynasty, as a matter of 
religious faith; but from Harold Harfagr as a fixed legal and historical point. 
All who were of his blood were udal born to the Norwegian crown, and 
with equal rights of succession in equal degrees of pro-pinquity. The eldest 
son had no exclusive right, either by law or in public opinion, to the whole 
succession, and the kingdom was more than once divided equally among all 
the sons. 


This principle of equal succession appears to have been so rooted in the 
social arrangement and public mind that, notwithstanding all the evils it 
produced in the succession to the crown by internal warfare between 
brothers, it seems never to have been shaken as a principle of right; and the 
kings who had laboured the most to unite the whole country into one 
sovereignty, as Harold Harfagr, were the first to divide it again among their 


sons. One cause of this may have been the impossibility, among all classes, 
from 


‘ Bondi (in the plural b(Pnder) does not suit the English ear, and there is no 
reasoning with the ear in matters of language. Bonder, although it be plural, 
is therefore used singularly ; and bonders, although it be a double plural, to 
express more than one of the bondi. The word itself, bondi or humidir, 
seems derived from bu, a country dwelling, signifying also the stock, 
wealth, affairs, and all that belongs to husbandry. The word bu is still 
retained in Orkney and Shetland, to express the principal farm and farm- 
house of a small township or property, the residence of the proprietor ; and 
Is used in Denmark and Norway to express stock, or farm stock and 
substance. 
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the king to the peasant, of providing otherwise for the younger branches of 
a family than by giving them a portion of the land itself, or of the products 
of the land paid instead of money taxes to the crown. Legitimacy of birth 
wa»s held of little account, owing probably to marriage not being among 
the Odin-worshippers a religious as well as a civil act; for we find all the 
children, illegitimate as well as legitimate, esteemed equal in udal-bom 
right even to the throne itself; and although high descent on the mother’s 
side also appears to have been esteemed, it was no obstacle even to the 
succession to the crown that the mother, as in the case of Magnus the Good, 
had been a slave. 


This was the consequence of polygamy, in which, as in the East, the kings 
indulged. Harold Harfagr had nine wives at once, and many concubines; 
and every king, even King Olaf the Saint, had concubines as well as wives; 
and we find polygamy indulged in down to about 1130, when Sigurd the 
Crusader’s marriage with Cecilia, at the time his queen was alive and not 
divorced, was opposed by the Bishop of Bergen, who would not celebrate 
it; but neverthless the priest of Stavanger performed the ceremony, on the 


With this is conjoined happiness, life, and temporal prosperity as its reward; 
for it is said: “that thou mayest Live long in the land.” — Here too, also, we 
have the possibility of a historical view; for the understanding has become 
prosaic ; putting the limited and circamscribed in its proper place, and 
comprehending it as the form proper to finite existence : ]\Ien are regarded 
as individuals, not as incarnations of God ; Sun as Sun, Mountains as 
Mountains — not as possessing Spirit and Will. 


We observed among this people a severe religious ceremonial, expressing a 
relation to pure Thought. The individual as concrete does not become free, 
because the Absolute itself is not comprehended as concrete Spirit, since 
the Spirit still appears posited as non-spiritual — destitute of its proper 
characteristics. It is true that subjective feeling is manifest — the pure heart, 
repentance, devotion ; but the particular concrete individuality has not 
become objective to itself in the Absolute. It therefore remains closely 
bound to the observance of ceremonies and of the Law, the basis of which 
latter is pure freedom in its abstract form. The Jews possess that which 
makes them what they are, through the One : consequently the individual 
has no freedom for itself. Spinoza regards the code of Moses as having been 
given by God to the Jews for a punishment — a rod of correction. The 
individual never comes to the consciousness of independence ; on that 
account we do not find among the Jews any belief in the immortality of the 
soul ; for individuality does not exist in and for itself. 


But though in Judaism the Individual is not respected, the Family has 
inherent value ; for the worship of Jehovah is attached to the Family, and it 
is consequently viewed as a substantial existence. But the State is an 
institution not consonant with the Judaistic principle, and it is alien to the 
legislation of Moses. In the idea of the Jews, Jehovah is the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and Jacob ; who commanded them to depart out of 


Egypt, 
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and gave them the land of Canaan. The accounts of the Patriarchs attract 
our interest. We see in this history the transition from the patriarchal nomad 


king’s duly paying the church for the indulgence. Polygamy appears not to 
have been confined to kings and great men; for we find in the old Icelandic 
law book, called the Grey Goose, that, in determining the mutual rights of 
succession of persons born in either country, Norway or Iceland, in the 
other country, it is provided that children born in Norway in bigamy should 
have equal right as legitimate children — which also proves that in Iceland 
civilisation was advanced so much further than in Norway that bigamy was 
not lawful there, and its offspring not held legitimate. Each little estate was 
the kingdom in miniature, sometimes divided among children, and again 
reunited by succession of single successors by udal-born right vesting it in 
one. These landowners, with their entailed estates, old families, and 
extensive kin or clanship, might be called the nobility of the country, but 
that, from their great numbers and small properties, the tendency of the 
equal succession to land being to prevent the concentration of it into great 
estates, they were the peasantry. 


In social influence they had no class, like the aristocracy of feudal 
countries, above them. All the legislation, and the administration of law 
also, was in their hands. They alone conferred the crown at their Things. No 
man, however clear and undisputed his right of succession, ventured to 
assume the kingly title, dignity, and power, but by the vote and concurrence 
of a Thing. He was proposed by a bonder; his right explained; and he was 
received by the Thing Ijefore he could levy subsistence, or men and aid, or 
exert any act of kingly power within the jurisdiction of the Thing. After 
being received and proclaimed at the Ore “rhing held at Trondhjem as the 
general or sole king of Norway, the upper king — which that Thing alone 
had the right to do — he had still to present himself to each of the other 
district Things, of which there were four, to entitle him to exercise royal 
authority, or enjoy the rights of royalty within their districts. 


The bonders of the district, who had voice and influence in those Things by 
family connection and personal merit, were the first men in the country. 
Their social importance is illustrated by the remarkable fact that established 
kings — as, for instance, King Olaf Tryggvason — married their sisters and 
daughters to powerful bonders, while others of their sisters and daughters 
were maj-ried to the kings of Sweden and Denmark. Erling the bonder 


refused the title of jarl when he married Estrith, the king’s sister. Lodin 
married the widow of a king, and the mother of King Olaf Tryggvason. 
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There was no idea of disparagement, or inferiority, in sucii alliances; which 
shows how important and influential this class was in the community. 


The Absence of a Feudal Aristocracy 


It would be a curious inquiry for the political philosopher to examine the 
causes which produced, in the tenth century, such a difference in the social 
condition of the Northmen and of the cognate Anglo-Saxon branch in 
England and Germany. Physical causes connected with the nature of the 
country and climate, as well as the conventional causes of udal right, and 
the exclusion of inheritance by primogeniture, prevented the accumulation 
of land into large estates, and the rise of a feudal nobility like that of 
Germany. The following physical causes appear not only to have operated 
directly in preventing the growth of the feudal system in the country of the 
Northmen, but to have produced some of the conventional causes also 
which concurred to prevent it. 


The Scandinavian peninsula consists of a vast table of mountain land, too 
elevated in general for cultivation, or even for the pasturage of large herds 
or flocks together in any one locality; and although sloping gently towartls 
the Baltic or the Sound on the Swedish side, and there susceptible of the 
same inhabitation and husbandry as other countries, in as far as clime and 
soil will allow, on the other side — the proper country of the Northmen — 


throwing out towards the sea all round huge prongs of rocky and lofty 
ridges, either totally bare of soil or covered with pine forests, growing 
apparently out of the very rock, and with no useful soil beneath them. The 
valleys and deep glens between these ridges, which shoot up into lofty 
pinnacles, precipices, and mountains, are filled at the lower end by the 
ocean, forming fjords, as these inlets of the sea are called, which run far up 
into the land, in some cases a hundred miles or more; yet so narrow that the 
stones, it is said, rolling down from the mountain slope on one side of such 
a fjord, are often projected from the steep overhanging precipice, in which 
the slope half-way down ends, across to the opposite shore. These fjords in 
general, however, are fine expanses or inland lakes of the ocean, — calm, 
deep, pure blue ; and shut in on every side by black precipices and green 
forests, and with fair wooded islets sleeping on the bosom of the water. 


These fjords are the peculiar and characteristic feature of Norwegian 
scenery. Rivers of great volume of water, but generally of short and rapid 
course, pour into the fjords from the Fielde, or high table-land behind, 
which forms the body or mass of the coimtry. It is on the flat spots of arable 
land on the borders of these fjords, rivers, and the lakes into which the 
rivers expand, that the population lives. In some of these river-valleys and 
sea-valleys a single farm of a few acres of land is only found here and there 
in many miles of country, the bare rock dipping at once into the blue deep 
water, and leaving no margin for cultivation. In others, narrow slips of 
inhabitable arable land extend some way, but are hemmed in behind, on the 
land side, by the rocky ridges which form the valley ; and they are seldom 
broatl enough to admit of two rows of little farms, or even of two large 
fields, in the breadth between the hill-foot and the water; and in the length 
are often interrupted by some bare prong of rock jutting from the side-ridge 
into the slip of arable level land, and dividing it from such another slip. All 
the land capable of cultivation, either with spade or plough, has been 
cultivated from the most remote times; and there is little room for 
improvement, because it is the 
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ground-rock destitute of soil, not merely trees or loose rocks encumbering 
the soil, that opposes human industry. The little estates, not averaging 
perhaps fifty acres each of arable land, are densely inhabited; because the 
seasons for preparing the ground, sowing, and reaping, are so brief that all 
husbandry work must be performed in the shortest possible time, and 
consequently at the expense of supporting, all the year, a great many hands 
on the farm to perform it. And the fishing in the fjord, river, or lake, the 
summer pasturage for cattle in the distant fielde-glens attached to each little 
estate in the inhabited country, and a little wood-cutting in the forest afford 
subsistence to many more people than the little farm itself would require for 
its cultivation in a better chme, or could support from its own produce. The 
extent of every little property has been settled for ages, and want of soil and 
Space prevents any alteration in the extent, and keeps it within the 
unchangeable boundaries of rock and water. 


It is highly interesting to look at these original little family estates of the 
men who, in the ninth and tenth centuries, played so important a part in the 
finest countries of Em’ ope — who were the origin of the men and events 
we see at this day, and whose descendants are now seated on the thrones 
and in the palaces of Europe, and in the West have made a new world of 
social arrangements for themselves. The sites, and even the names, of the 
little estates or gaards on which these men were born remain unchanged, in 
many instances, to this day; and the posterity of the original proprietors of 
the ninth century may reasonably be supposed, in a country in which the 
land is entailed by udal right upon the family, to be at this day the 
possessors — engaged, however, now in cutting wood for the French or 
Newcastle market, mstead of in conquering Normandy and 
Northumberland. 


Some of the great English nobility and gentry leave their own splendid 
seats, parks, and estates in England, to enjoy shooting and fishing in 
Norway for a few weeks. They are little aware that they are perhaps passing 
by the very estates which their own ancestors once ploughed — sleeping on 
the same spot of this earth on which their forefathers, a thousand years ago, 
slept, and were at home; men, too, as proud then of their high birth, of their 
descent, through some seven-and-twenty generations, from Odin, or his 
followers, the Gotar, as their posterity are now of having ” come in with or 


before the Conqueror.” The common traveller visiting this land destitute of 
architectural remains of former magnificence, without the temples and 
classical ruins of Italy, or the cathedrals and giant castles of Germany, will 
yet feel here that the memorials of former generations may be materially 
insignificant, yet morally grand. These little farms and houses, as they stand 
at this day, were the homes of men whose rude, but just and firm sense of 
their civil and political rights in society, is, in the present times, radiating 
from the spark of it they kindled in England, and working out in every 
country the emancipation of mankind from the thraldom of the institutions 
which grew up under the Roman Empire, and still cover Italy and Germany, 
along with the decaying ruins of the splendour, taste, magnificence, power, 
and oppression of their rulers. Europe holds no memorials of ancient 
historical events which have been attended by such great results in our 
times as some rude excavations in the shore-banks of the island of Vigero,’ 
in More — which are pointed out by the finger of tradition as the dry docks 
in which the vessels of Rolf Ganger, from whom the fifth in descent was 
our William the Conqueror, were drawn up in winter, and from whence he 
launched them, and set out from Norway on the expedition in which he 
conquered Normandy. 


‘ Vigero, the isle of Viger, is situated in Haram parish, in the bailiwick of 
Soud Mor. 
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The philosopher might seat himself beside the historian amidst the ruins of 
the Capitol, and with Rome and all the monuments of Roman power and 
magnificence under his eye might venture to ask whether they, magnificent 
and imposing as they are, suggest ideas of greater social interest — are 
connected with grander moral results on the condition, well-being, and 
civilisation of the human race in every land, than these rude excavations in 
the isle of Viger, which once held Rolf Ganger’s vessels. 


It is evident that such a country in such a climate never could have afforded 
a rent, either in money or in natural products, for the use of the land, to a 
class of feudal nobility possessing it in great estates, although it may afford 
a subsistence to a class of small working landowners, like the bonders, 
giving their own labour to the cultivation, and helping out their agricultural 
means of living with the earnings of their labour in other occupations — in 
piracy and pillage on the coasts of other countries in the ninth century, and 
in the nineteenth with the cod fishery, the herring fishery, the wood trade, 
and other peaceful occupations of industry. On accoimt of these physical 
circumstances — of a soil and climate which afford no surplus produce 
from land, after subsisting the needful labourers, to go as rent to a landlord 
—no powerful body of feudal nobility coukl grow up in Norway, as in 
other countries in the iliddle Ages; and, from the same causes, now in 
modern times, during the four himdred years previous to 1814 in which 
Denmark hatl held Norway, all the encouragement that could be given by 
the Danish government to raising a class of nobility in Norway was 
unavailing. 


Slavery even could not exist in any country in which the labour of the slave 
would barely produce the subsistence of the slave, and would leave no 
surplus gain from his labour for a master; still les . could a nobility, or body 
of great landowners drawing rent, subsist where land can barely produce 
subsistence for the labour which, in consequence of the shortness of the 
seasons, is required in very large quantity, in proportion to the area, for its 
cultivation. We find, accordingly, that when the viking trade, the occupation 
of piracy and pillage, was extinguished by the influence of Christianity, the 
progress of civilisation,” the rise of the Hanseatic League and of its 
establishments, which in Norway itself both repressed piracy and gave 
beneficial occupation in the fisheries to the surplus population formerly 
occupied in piracy and warfare, that class of people which had formerly 
been engaged all summer and autumn in marauding expeditions fell back 
upon husbandry and ordinary occupations; and the class of slaves, the 
thralls, was necessarily superseded in their utility by people living at home 
all the year. The last piratical expeditions were about the end of the twelfth 
century, and in the following century thraldom, or slavery, was, it is 
understood, abolished by law by Magnus the Law Improver. The labour of 


the slave was no longer needed at home, and would not pay the cost of his 
subsistence. 


The Things 


Physical circumstances also, and not conventional or accidental 
circumstances, evidently moulded the other social arrangements of the 
Northmen into a shape different from the feudal. The Things or assemblies 
of the people, which kings had to respect and refer to, may be deduced 
much more reasonably from natural causes similar to those which prevented 
the rise of a feudal class of nobles in Norway, than from political 
institutions or principles of social arrangement carried down from the 
ancient Germans in a natural 
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state of libert}/ in remote ages. In every age and country, there are but two 
ways in which the governing class of a community can issue their laws, 
commands, or will, to the governed. One is through writing and by the arts 
of WTiting and reading being so generally diffused that in every locality 
one individual at least, the civil functionary or the parish priest, is able to 
communicate the law, command, or will of the governing to that small 
group of the governed over which he is placed. 


The other way, and the only way where, from the nature of the soil and 
climate, the governed are widely scattered, and wTiting and reading are 
rarely attained, and such civil or clerical arrangement not efficient, was to 
convene Things or general assemblies of the people, at which the law, 
command, or will of the governing could be made known to the governed. 
There could be no other way, in poor, thiialy inhabited countries especially, 
by which the governing, however despotic, could get their law, command, 
or will done; for these must be made known to be executed or obeyed, 


whether they were for a levy of men or of money, for war or for peace, for 
rewarding and honouring, or for pimishing and disgracing — the law, 
command, or will must be promulgated. 


The concurrence of a few great nobles could not here give effect to the 
royal command, law, or will; because the few, the intermediate link of a 
powerful aristocracy, was from physical causes — the poverty of the soil — 
totally wanting among the Northmen, and the kings had to deal direct with 
the people in great general assemblies or Things. The necessity of holding 
such general meetings or Things for annoimcing to the people the levies of 
men, ships, and provisions required of them, and for all public business, and 
the check given by the Things to all measures not approved of by the public 
judgment, appear in every page of the Heimskringla, and constitute its great 
value, in fact, to us, as a record of the state of social arrangement among 
our ancestors. The necessity of assembling the people was so well 
established that we find no public act whatsoever undertaken without the 
deliberation of a Thing; and the principle was so engrafted in the spirit of 
the people that even the attack of an enemy, the course to be taken iij 
dangerous circmnstances, to retreat or advance, were laid before a Thing of 
all the people in the fleet or army; and they often referred it to the king’s 
own judgment — that is, the king took authority from the Thing to act in 
the emergency on his own plan and judgment. 


A reference to the people in all that concerned them was interwoven with 
the daily life of the Northmen, in peace and in war. We read of ” house 
Things,” of “court Things,” of “district Things,” for administering law, of 
Things for consultation of all engaged in an expedition; and in all matters, 
and on all occasions, in which men were embarked with common interests, 
a reference to themselves, a universal spirit of self-government in society, 
was established. King Sverri, who reigned from 1177 to 1203, although 
taking his own way in his military enterprises, appears in a saga of his reign 
never to have omitted calling a Thing, and bringing it round by his 
speeches, which are often very characteristic, to his own opinion and plans. 


So essential were Things considered, wheresoever men were acting with a 
common stake and interest, that in war expeditions the call to a Thing on 
the war-horn or trumpet appears to have been a settled signal-call known to 


all men — like the call to arms, or the call to attack; and each kind of 
Thing, whether it was a general Thing that was summoned, or a house 
Thing of the king’s counsellors, or a herd Thing of the court, or of the 
leaders of the troops, appears to have had its distinct peculiar call on the 
war-horn known to all 
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men. In tho ordinary affairs of the country, the Things were assembled in a 
simple and effective way. A bod, called a budstikke in Norway, where it is 
still u.sed, was a stick of wood like a constable’s baton, with a spike at the 
Olid of it, which was passed from house to house, as a signal for the people 
to assemble. In each house it was well known to which neighbouring house 
it had to be passed, and the penalties for detaining the bod were very heavy. 


In modern times, the place, house, and occasion of meeting are stated on a 
slip of paper inclosed in the bottom of the budstick; but in former times the 
Thing-place, and the time allowed for repairing there, were known, and 
whether to go armed or unarmed was the only matter requiring to be 
indicated. An arrow split into four parts was the known token for appearing 
in arms. If the peo])le of a house to which the token was carried were from 
home, and the door locked, the bearer had to stick it on the door by the 
spike inserted in one end for this purpose; if the door was open, but the 
people not at home, the bearer had ” to stick it in the house-father’s great 
chair at the fireside”; and this was to be held a legal delivery of the token, 
exonerating the last bearer from the penalties for detaining it. The peace 
token, a simple stick with a spike; the war token, an arrow split into 
quarters, and sent out in different tlirections ; a token in shape of an axe, to 
denote the presence of the king at the Thing ; and one in shape of the cross, 
to denote that church matters were to be considered — are imderstood to 
have been used before writing and reading were diffused. On one occasion, 
we read of Jarl Hakon issuing the usual token for the bonders to meet him at 
a Thing; and it was exchanged, in its course, for the war token, and the 
bonders appeared in arms, and overpowered the jarl and his attendants. 


The Things appear not to have been representative, but primary assemblies, 
of all the bonders of the district udal born to land. In Sweden there appears 
to have been one general Thing held at Upsala, at the time when the 
festivals or sacrifices to Thor, Odin, and Frigg were celebrated. From the 
proceedings of one of the Things held at Up.sala in February or March, 
1018, related in the Saga of St. Olaf, we may have some idea of the power 
of those assemblies. Kitig Olaf of Sweden, who had a great dislike to Olaf 
king of Norway, was forced by this Thing to conclude a peace with and give 
his daughter in marriage to King Olaf of Norway, in order to put an end to 
hostilities between the two countries; and they threatened, by their lagnian, 
to depose him for misgovernment, if he refused the treaty and alliance 
which King Olaf of Norway proposed by his anibassaflor Hialte the skald. 
The lag-man appears to have been the depositary and expounder of the laws 
passed by the Things, and to have been either appointed by the people as 
their president at the Things, or to have held his office by hereditary 
succession from the godar, and to have been priest and judge, exercising 
both the religious and judicial function. 


At this general Thing at Upsala the lagman of the district of Upland was 
entitled to preside; and his influence and power in this national assembly 
appear to have been much greater than the king’s. It is a picturesque 
circmiistance, mentioned in the Saga of St. Olaf about this Thing at I’psala 
in 1018, that when Thrognyr the lagman rose after the ambassador from 
Nor-way had delivered his errand, and the Swedish king had replied to it, 
all the bonders, who had been sitting on the grass before, rose up, and 
crowded together to hear what their lagman ThrognjT was going to say; and 
the old lagman, whose white and silky beard is stated to have been so long 
that it reached his knees when he was seated, allowed the clanking of their 
arms and tlie din of their feet to subside before he began his speech. The 
Things appear 
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condition to agriculture. 


On the whole the Jewish history exhibits grand features of character ; but it 
is disfigured by an exclusive bearing (sanctioned in its religion) towards the 
genius of other nations (the destruction of the inhabitants of Canaan being 
even commanded), by want of culture generally, and by the superstition 
arising from the idea of the high value of their peculiar nationality. 
Miracles, too, form a disturbing feature in this history — as history ; for as 
far as concrete consciousness is not free, concrete perception is also not 
free; Nature is undeified, but not yet understood. 6 


THE LIFE AND CUSTOMS OF THE ISRAELITES 


The expiatory offerings of the Israelites were governed by precepts which 
were more numerous than sacrifices. If any one had violated the Laws of 
the Torah, or Book of the Law, he was obliged at once to offer up a young 
ox ; the fat and kidneys of the ox were burnt before Yahveh, the skin, head, 
legs, stomach, and flesh were burnt outside the camp. If the whole 
community sinned, the ancients or heads of families had to offer up this 
sacrifice. Any one who could not afford an ox could replace it by a goat or a 
young lamb if he had witnessed a curse without declaring it, or if he had 
blasphemed himself, or had touched the body of an impure animal or any 
other impurity. A poor man was only obliged to offer up two doves or 
pigeons, one as a sin offering, the other as a sacrifice. If he was very poor 
indeed, he contented himself by bringing the tenth part of an ephah of flour 
without adding oil or the incense for the sacrifice. 


The peace offering was offered up after a vow or a pious act, or after a 
benefit for which the son of Israel wished to thank Yahveh. The law also 
ordained a few j/eace offerings such as the ram brought by the Nazarite, at 
the same time that he offered up a sacrifice. At the festival of the First Fruit, 
the Hebrews brought two yearling lambs which belonged to the priests. The 
priest only had the breast and right shoulder of the other peace offerings, 
wliile the remainder of the victim formed part of the grand repast to which 
the tribe was invited, and from which the Christian feasts must have sprung. 
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to have been always held in the open air, and the people were seated; and 
the speakers, even the kings, rose up to address them. In the characters of 
great men given in the sagas we always find eloquence, ready agreeable 
speaking, a good voice, a quick apprehension, a ready delivery, and winning 
manners, reckoned the highest qualities of a popular king or eminent chief. 
His talent as a public speaker is never omitted. In Sweden this one general 
Thing appears to have been for the whole country; and besides the religious 
or civil business, a kind of fair for exchanging commodities arose from the 
concourse of people to it from all parts of the country. 


In Norway — owing no doubt to the much greater difference in the means 
of subsistence in the different quarters of the country, in some of which 
fishing-grounds out at sea, and even rocks abounding in sea-fowl eggs at 
the season, were subjects of property; in others pasturages in distant 
mountain glens, and in others arable lands only, are of importance — four 
distinct Things appear in the oldest times to have been necessary for 
framing laws suitable to the different circumstances of their respective 
jurisdictions; and, within their jurisdictions, the smaller district Things 
appear to have determined law cases between parties according to the laws 
settled at the great Things ; and as the mulcts or money penalties paid for all 
crimes went partly to the king, and were an important branch of the royal 
revenue, the kings, on their progresses through the land, with the lagman of 
each district, appear to have held these Things for administering justice and 
collecting their revenue. The king’s bailiff, or the tacksman or donatory of 
the revenue of the district, appears to have held these law Things in the 
king’s absence. The great Things appear to have been legislative, and the 
small district Things within their circle of jurisdiction administrative. Of the 
great Things there were in old times four in different quarters of Norway : 
the Froste Thing was held in the Trondhjem coimtry, at a farm called 
Lagten, in the present bailiwick of Frosten; Gule Thing, at Evindwick, in 
the shiprath of Gule, on the west coast of Nor-way; Eidsivia Thing, at 
Eidsvold, in Upper Raumerige, for the inland or upland districts of Norway; 
and Borgar Thing, at the old burgh called Sarpsborg, on the river Glommen, 
near the great waterfall called Sarpsfors. 


One or two other law Things appear to have been added in later times: one 
in Halogaland for the people living far north, and one on the coast between 
the jurisdiction or circle of the Sarpsborg Thing and that of the Gule Thing. 
A special Thing, called the Ore Thing, from being held on the Ore, Aar, or 
isthmus ‘ of the river Nid, on which the city of Trondhjem stands, was 
considered the only Thing which could confer the sovereignty of the whole 
of Norway, the other Things having no right to powers beyond their own 
circles. It was only convened for this special purpose of examining and 
proclaiming the right to the whole kingdom; and it appears to have been 
only the kingship de jure that the Ore Thing considered and confirmed: the 
king had still to repair to each law Thing and small Thing, to obtain their 
acknowledgment of his right, and the power of a sovereign within their 
jurisdictions. The scatt or land-tax — the right of guest-quarters or 
subsistence on royal progresses — the levy of men, ships, provisions, arms, 
for defence at home, or war expeditions abroad, had to be adjudged to the 
kings by the Things; and amidst the perpetual contests between udal-born 
claimants, the principle of referring to the Things for the right and power of 
a sovereign, and for the title of king, was never set aside. No class but the 
bonders appeared at 


1 The narrow slip of land between two waters, as at a river mouth or outlet 


of a lake, between it and the sea, is still called an Are or Ayre in the north of 
Scotland, and is the same as the Icelandic Ore. 
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The kings themselves appear to have been but 


THE LACK OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


Two circumstances, which may be called accidental, concurred with the 

physical circumstances of the country, soil, and clime, to prevent the rise of 
a feudal nobility in Normay at the period, the ninth century, when feudality 
was establishing itself over the rest of Europe. One was the colonisation of 


/ 
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Iceland by that class which in other countries became feudal lords; the other 
was the conquests in England and in France by leaders who drew off all of 
the same class of more warlike habits than the settlers in Iceland, and 
opened a more promising field for their ambition abroad in those 
expeditions than in struggling at home against tlie supremacy of Harold 
Harfagr. In his successful attempt to reduce all the small kings, or district 
kings, under his authority, he was necessarily thrown upon the people for 
support, and their influence would be naturally increased by the suppression 
through their aid of the small independent kings. 


This struggle was renewed at intervals until the introduction of Christianity 
by King Olaf the Saint; and the two parties appear to have supported the 
two different religions: the small kings and their party adhering to the old 
religion of Odin, under which the small kings, as godars, united the offices 
of judge and priest, and levied certain dues, and presided at the sacrificial 
meetings as judges as well as priests: and the other party, which included 


the mass of the people, supported Christianity, and the supremacy of King 
Olaf, because 
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it relieved them from the exactions of the local kings and from internal war 
and pillage The influence of the people, and of their Things, gained by the 
removal to other countries of that class which at home would have grown 
probably into a feudal aristocracy. In Iceland an aristocratic republic was at 
first established, and in Normandy and Northumberland all that was 
aristocratic in Norway found an outlet for its activity. 


A physical circumstance also almost peculiar to Norway, and apparently 
very little connected with the social state of a people, was of great 
influence, m concurrence with those two accidental circumstances, in 
preventing the rise of an aristocracy. The stone of the peninsula in general, 
and of Nor-way in particular, is gneiss, or other hard primary rock, which is 
worked with difficulty, and breaks up in rough shapeless lumps, or in thin 
schistose plates; and wails cannot be constructed of such building materials 
without great labour, time, and command of cement. Limestone is not found 
in abundance in Nonvay, and is rare in situations in which it can be made 
and easily trans-jjorted; and even clay, which is used as a bedding or 
cement in some countries for rough lumps of stone in tliick walls, is scarce 
in Norway. Wood has of necessity, m all times and with all classes, been the 
only building material. This circumstance has been of great influence in the 
Middle Ages on the social condition of the Northmen. Castles of nobles or 
kings, commanding the country round, and secure from sudden assault by 
the strength of tiie building, could not be constructed, and never existed in 
Norway. The huge fragments and ruins of baronial castles and strongholds, 
so characteristic of the state of society in the Middle Ages in the feudal 
countries of Europe, and so ornamental in the landscape now, are wanting 
in Norway. The noble had nothing to fall back upon but his warship, the 
king nothing but the support of the people. In the reign of the English king 
Stephen, when England was covered with the fortified castles of the 


nobility, to the number, it is somewhere stated, of fifteen hundred, and was 
laid waste by their exactions and private wars, the sons of Harold Gille — 
the kings Sigurd, Inge, and Eystein — were referring their claims and 
disputes to the decision of Things of the people. 


In Normandy and England the Northmen and their descendants felt the want 
in their mother-country of secure fortresses for their power ; and the first 
and natural object of the alien landholders was to build castles, and lodge 
themselves in safety by stone walls against sudden assaults, and above all 
against the firebrand of the midnight assailant. In the mother-country, to be 
surprised and burned by night within the wooden structures in which even 
kings had to reside was a fate so common that some of the kings appeared 
to have lived on board ships principally, or on islands on the coast. 


This physical circumstance of wanting the building material of which the 
feudal castles of other countries were constructed, and by which structm-es 
the feudal system itself was mainly supported, had its social as well as 
political influences on the people. The different classes were not separated 
from each other, in society, by the important distinction of a difference in 
the magnitude or splendour of their dwellings. The peasant at the corner of 
the forest coiJd, with his time, material, and labour of his family at 
command, lodge himself as magnificently as the king — and did so. The 
mansions of kings and great chiefs were no better than the ordinary 
dwellings of the bonders. Lade, near Trondhjem — the seat of kings before 
the city of Trondhjem, or Nidaros, was founded by King Olaf Trygg'ason, 
and which was the mansion of Jarl Hakon the Great, and of many 
distinguished men who were jarls of Lade — was, and is, a wooden 
structure of the ordinary dimensions of the houses of the opulent bonders in 
the district. Egge — the seat of Kalf Arneson, who 
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led the bonder army against King Olaf which defeated and slew him at tlie 
battle of Stiklestad, and who was a man of great note and social importance 
in his day — is, and always has been, such a farm-house of logs as may be 
seen on every ordinary farm estate of the same size. The foundation of a 
few loose stones, on which the lower tier of logs is laid to raise it from the 
earth, remains always the same, although all the superstructure of wood 
may have been often renewed; but these show the extent on the ground of 
the old houses. The equality of all ranks in these circumstances of lodging, 
food, clothing, fuel, furniture, which form great social distinctions among 
people of other countries, must have nourished a feeling of independence of 
external circumstances — a feeling, also, of their own worth, rights, and 
importance among the bonders — and must have raised their habits, 
character, and ideas to a nearer level to those of the highest. The kings, 
having no royal residences, were lodged, with their court attendants on the 
royal progresses, habitually by the bonders, and entertained by them in 
regular turn; antl even this kind of intercourse must have kept alive a higli 
feeling of their own importance in the bonder class, in the times when, from 
the want of tlie machinery of a lettered functionar}“ class, civil or clerical, 
all public basiness had to be transacted directly with them in their Things. 


The lendemien, or tacksmen of the king’s farms and revenues, could 
scarcely be called a class. They were temporary functionaries, not 
hereditary nobles; and had no feudal rights or jurisdiction, but had to plead 
in the Things like other bonders. As individuals they appear to have 
obtained power and influence, but not as a class; and they never transmitted 
it to their posterity. 


Jarls, Churchmen, and Thingmen 


The jarls or earls were still less than the lendermen, a bodj’ of nobility 
approaching to the feudal barons of other lands. The title appears to have 
been altogether personal — not connected with property in land, or any 
feudal rights or jurisdiction. The jarls of Orkney — of the family of 
Rognvald jarl of More, the friend of Harold Harfagr, and father of Rolf 
Ganger — appear to have been the only family of hereditary nobles under 
the Norwegian crown exercising a kind of feudal power. The jarls of More 


appear to have been only functionaries or lendermen collecting the king’s 
taxes, managing the royal lands in the district, and retaining a part for their 
remuneration. The jarls of Orkney, however, of the first line, appear to have 
gro/\ai independent, and to have paid only military service, and a nominal 
quit-rent, and only when forced to do so. This line appears to have been 
broken in upon in 1129, when Kala, the son of Koll, was made jarl, under 
the name of Jarl Rognvald. His father Koll was married to the sister of Jarl 
Magnus the Saint ; but the direct male descendants of the old line, the sons 
of Jarl Magnus’ brothers, appear not to have been extinct. In Norway, from 
the time of Jarl Hakon of Lade, who was regent or viceroy for the Danish 
kings when they expelled the Norwegian descendants of Harfagr, there 
appears to have been a jeaioasy of conferring the title of jarl, as it probably 
implied some of Jarl Hakon’s power in the opinion of the people. Harold 
Harfagr had appointed sixteen jarls, one for each district, when he 
suppressed the small kings; but they appear to have been merely collectors 
of his rents. 


The churchmen were not a numerous or powerful class until after the first 
half of the twelfth century. They were at first strangers, and many of them 
English. Nicholas Breakspear, the son, Matthew Paris tell us, of a peasant 
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employed about the Benedictine monastery of St. Albans in Hertfordshire, 
and educated bv the monks there, was the first priest who obtained any 
poHtical or social iiifluencfl in Nor\vay. He was sent there, when cardinal, 
on a mission to settle the church; and afterwards, when elected pope, 1154, 
imder the title of Adrian IV, he was friendly to the Norwegian people. His 
influence when in Norway was beneficially exerted in preventing the 
carrying of arms, or engaging in private feuds, during certain periods of 
truce proclaimed by the church. Tlie body of priests In the peninsula untU 
the end of the twelfth century being small, and mostly foreigners from 
England, both in Sweden and inNorway, shows the want “of education in 
Latin and in the use of letters among the pagan Northmen; and shows also 


the identity or similarity of the language of a great portion at least of 
England with that of the Scanclinavian peninsula. 


Several of the smaller institutions in society, which were transplanted into 
England by the Northmen or their successors, may perhaps be traced to the 
mode of living which the physical circumstances of the mother-country had 
produced. The kings having, in fact, no safe resting place but on board ship, 
being in perpetual danger, during their progresses for subsistence on shore, 
of being surprised and burned in their quarters by any trifling force, hail no 
reluctance at all to such e.xpeditions against England, the Hebrides, or the 
Orkney Islands, as they frequently vmdertook; and when on shore, and from 
necessity subsisting in guest-quarters in inland districts, we see the fii’st 
rudiments of the institution of a standing army, or bodyguard, or body of 
hired men-at-arms. The kings, from the earliest times, appear to have kept a 
herd, as it was called, or court. The herdmen were paid men-at-arms; and it 
appears incidentally from several passages in the sagas that they regularly 
mounted guard — posted sentries round the king’s quarters — and had 
patrols on horseback, night and day, at some distance, to bring notice of any 
hostile advance. We find that Olaf Kyrre, or the Quiet, kept a body of 120 
herdmen, 60 giesters, and 60 house-carls, for doing such work as might be 
required. The standing armed force, or bodyguard, appears to have 
consisted of two classes of people. The herdmen were apparently of the 
class udal born to land, and consequently entitled to sit in Things at home; 
for they are called Thingmen, which appears to have been a title of 
distinction. The giester appears to have been a soldier of the unfree class; 
that is, not of those udal born to land, and free of or qualified to sit in the 
Things. They appear to have been the common seamen, soldiers, and 
followers; for we do not find any mention of slaves ever employed under 
arms in any way, or in any war expeditions. The giesters appear to have 
been inferior to the Thingmen or herdmen, as we find them employed in 
inferior offices, such as executing criminals or prisoners. 


The victories of Sweyn, and Canute the Great, are ascribed to the 
superiority of the hired bands of thingmen in their pay. The massacre of the 
Danes in 1002, by “thelred, appears to have been of the regular bands of 
thingmen who were quartered in the towns, and who were attacked while 
unarmed and attending a church festival. The herdmen appear not only to 


have been disciplined and paid troops, but to have been clothed uniformly. 
Red was always the national colour of the Northmen, and continues still in 
Denmark and England the distinctive colour of their military dress. It was 
so of the herdmen and people of distinction in Norway, as appears from 
several parts of the sagas, in the eleventh century. 


Olaf Kyi-re, or the Quiet, appears to have introduced, in this century, some 
court ceremonies or observances not used before. For each guest at the 
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royal table he appointed a torch-bearer, to hold the candle. The butler stood 
in front of the king’s table to fill the cups, which, we are told, before his 
time were of deer’s horns. The court-marshals had a table, opposite to the 
king’s, for entertaming guests of inferior dignity. The drinking was either by 
measure, or without measure; that is, in e\xh horn or cup there was a 
perpendicular row of studs at equal distances, and each guest when the cup 
or horn was passed to him drank do^m to the stud or mark below. At night, 
and on particular occasions, the drinking was without measure, each taking 
what he pleased; and to be drunk at night appears to have been common 
even for the kings. Such cups with studs are still preserved in museums, and 
in families of the bonders. The kings appear to have wanted no external 
ceremonial belonging to their dignity. They were addressed in forms, still 
pre-ser\\ed m the northern languages, of peculiar respect; their personal 
attendants were of the highest people, and were considered as holding 
places of great honour. Jarl Magnus the Saint was, in his youth, one of those 
who carried in the dishes to the royal table; and torch-bearers, herdmen, and 
all who belonged to the court were in great consideration; and it appears to 
have been held of importance, and of great advantage, to be enrolled among 
the king’s herdmen. 


We may assume from the above obser\\ations, derived from the facts and 
circumstances stated in variou.s parts of the Heimskringla, that the 
intellectual and political condition of this branch of the Saxon race, while it 


was pagan, was not very inferior to although very different from that of the 
Anglo-Saxon branch which had been Christianised five hundred years 
before, and had among them the learning and organisation of the church of 
Rome. They had a literature of their own; a language common to all, and In 
which that literature was composed; laws, institutions, political 
arrangements, in which public opinion was powerful; and had the elements 
of freedom and constitutional government. “Wliat may have been the 
comparative diffusion of the useful arts in the two branches in those ages? 
The test of the civilisation of a people, next to their intellectual and civil 
condition, is the state of the useful arts among them. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE BUILDING OF SHIPS 


The architectural remains of public buildings in a country — of churches, 
monasteries, castles — as they are the most visible and lasting monuments, 
are often taken as the only measure of the useful arts in former times. Yet a 
class of builders, or stone-masons, wandering from country to country, like 
our ci\HI engineers and railroad contractors at the present day, may have 
constructed these edifices; and a people or a nobility sunk in ignorance, 
superstition, and sloth may have paid for the construction, without any 
diffusion of the useful arts, or of combined industry, In the Inert mass of 
population around. Gothic architecture in both its branches, Saxon and 
Norman, has evidently sprung from a seafaring people. The nave of the 
Gothic cathedral with its round or pointed arches, is the inside of a vessel 
with its timbers, and merely raised upon posts, and reversed. No working 
model for a Gothic fabric could be given that would not be a ship turned 
upside doASTi, and raised on pillars. 


The name of the main body of the Gothic church — the nave, na’is, or 
“ship” of the building, as it is called in all the northern languages of Gothic 
root — shows that the wooden structure of the shipbuilder has given the 
idea and principles to the architect, who has only translated the wood work 
into 
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Besides the victims chosen for these three kinds of sacrifices, there were 
two others, the young cow and the red cow, which were sacrificed on 
special occasions. Wlien the body of a murdered man was found in the 
country, the ancients and the chiefs of the families of the surrounding towns 
assembled together. When the nearest place to where the murder had been 
committed had been carefully fixed upon, the ancients of that city or 
borough were obliged to take a young heifer,/which had not yet worked, to 
a rough and uncultivated valley. There, after wringing the neck of the cow, 
the ancients in the presence of the priests washed their hands over the 
victims killed in the valley, and sang. The guilty man remaining unknown 
and not making atonement for his crime, the sacrificed heifer served as an 
atonement iiistead. 


The red heifer, quite full grown, but which had never been yoked, was 
killed and burnt whole by the cohene-hakadel, who sprinkled the entrance 
of the tabernacle, seven times with his finger dipped in the blood of the 
victim. The cinders of the cow were collected to make lustral water (water 
of separation), which purified people from the touch of corpses. Perhaps the 
cow thus sacrificed represented sin and impurity. Amongst the Egyp- 
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tians, red seems to have been a “vicked colour. That was .doubtless why the 
Hebrews had chosen a cow of this colour as victim of sin. 


The entire nation was expected to make presents to Yahveh, without 
counting the private offerings which were added to all these donations. The 
law decided upon some of them. The poor, who could not offer up two 
doves or two of their young as sin offerings, could instead offer a tenth part 
of an ephah of flour without oil or incense. The husband who doubted his 
wife’s chastity brought lier before the priests to try her, but began by 
presenting some barley, as the offering of jealousy. , 


The first day the priest exercised his powers he brought the tenth part of an 
ephah of flour. He offered up half in the morning and half in the evening. 
According to the Talmud and Josephus, the liigh priest had every day to 
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stone, aiul reversed it, and raised it to be the roof instead of the bottom of a 
fabric. The Northinon, however, can lay no claim to any attainment in 
architecture. The material and skill have been equally wanting among them. 
From liie pagan times nothing in stone and lime exists of any importance or 
merit as a Diiilding; and the principal structure of an early age connected 
Willi Christianity, tlie cathedral of Trondhjem, erected in the last half of the 
twclftii century, cannot certainly be considered ecjual to the great 
ecclesiastical structures of Durham, York, or other English cathedrals, 
scarcely even to that of the same period erected in Orkney — the cathedral 
of St. Magnus. We have, however, a less equivocal test of the progress and 
diffusion of the useful arts among the Northmen than the church-building of 
their Saxon contemporaries, for which they wanted the material. When we 
read of bands of ferocious, ignorant, pagan barbarians, landing on the coasts 
of England or France, let us apply a little consideration to the accounts of 
them, and endeavour to recollect how many of the useful arts must be in 
operation, and in a very advanced state too, and very generally diffused in a 
country, in order to fit out even a single vessel to cross the high seas, much 
more nmnerous squadrons filled with bands of fighting men. Legs, arms, 
and courage, the soldier and his sword, can do nothing here. 


We can understand multitudes of ignorant, ferocious barbarians, pressing in 
by land upon the Roman Empire, overwhelming countries like a cloud of 
locusts, subsisting, as they march along, upon the grain and cattle of the 
inhabitants they exterminate, and settling, with their wives and children, in 
new homes; but the moment we come to the sea we come to a check. 
Ferocity, ignorance, and courage will not bring men across the ocean. Food, 
water, fuel, clothes, arms, as Avell as men, have to be provided, collected, 
transported; and be the ships ever so rude, wood-work, iron-work, rope- 
work, cloth-work, cooper-work, in short almost all the useful arts, must be 
in full operation among a people, before even a hundred men could be 
transported, in any way, from the shores of Norway or Denmark to the 
coasts of England or France. 


Fixed social arrangements too, combinations of industry working for at 
common purpose, laws and security of person and property, military 
organisa- ,fc tion and discipline, must have been established and 
understood, in a way and f ‘ to an extent not at all necessary to be 
presupposed in the case of a tumultuous crowd migrating by land to new 
settlements. Do the architectural remains, t or the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon people, or of any other, in the eighth or I ninth century, and down to 
the thirteenth, give us any reasonable ground for * supposing among them 
so wide a diffusion of the arts of working in wood and | u-on, of raising or 
procuring by conmierce flax or hemp, of the arts of making < ropes, 
spinning, and weaving sailcloth, preserving provisions, coopering water 
casks, and all the other combinations of the prunary arts of civilised life, 
implied in the building and fitting out of vessels to carry three or four 
hundred men across the ocean, and to be their resting place, refuge, and 
home for many weeks, months, and on some of their viking cruises even for 
years? There is more of civilisation, and of a diffusion of the useful arts on 
which civilisation rests, implied in the social state of a people who could do 
this, than can be justly inferred from a people quarrying stones, and 
bringing them to the hands of a master buUder to be put together in the 
shape of a church or castle. 


THE VIKINGS 


_ But however great the progress which the Northmen may have attained m 
the arts of civilisation, they were at this time themselves the terror of the 
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whole of the civihsed west.’ As the bellicose tendencies with which their 
religion was impregnated was a product of the national spirit, so a doctrine 
which proclaimed personal valour as the highest of virtues, and cowardice 
as the most shameful of vices must in return contribute powerfully to 
nourisli the inherent taste for war and make it take root. The thirst for glory 
and the hope of booty were the two strongest passions which animated the 


people of the North, and to satisfy them they shrank neither from 
cUfficulties nor perils. Danger, on the contrary, stmiulated their courage, 
since the greater the peril the greater the glory, and he who succumbed 
covered with honourable wounds enjoyed, in Valhalla, the greatest 
happiness it were possible to imagine and his memory was perpetuated on 
earth in the songs of the skalds. To die on a bed of sickness was the greatest 
misfortune that could fall to the lot of a Scandinavian hero, for this kind of 
death was dishonourable and shut him out 


Kemaiss of Viking Ship found in Norway 


from the joys of Valhalla. It was, therefore, not unusual that an old warrior, 
after having vainly sought death in battle, would pray one of his friends to 
run him through with his sword, or by some kind of a violent death end an 
existence which no longer had any charm. 


This contempt for life was so strongly rooted in the Northern spirit that the 
mother herself silenced her solicitude for her children rather than to assure 
their welfare at the price of the slightest dishonour. There is a tale of a 
northern chief who consulted his mother to know whether it were not better 
to retire before a much stronger enemy. She replied: “If I had thought that 
thou wouldst live forever, I would have had thee swathed in wool. Know 
that life depends on destiny; it were better to die with honour than to live in 
shame.” 


Accustomed from childhood to a rude mode of life and a nutriment which 
developed their strength, they were in a condition to support easily the 
hardships of war, while the consciousness of their owm valour made them 
brave every peril of land and sea. The limits of the fatherland were often too 
nar-row for youth, eager for glory and perilous adventure, and therefore 
they sought in foreign countries a more extensive area for their wild 
exploits. Their ruling idea did not, moreover, allow any honourable man to 
remain inactive at home ; if he would gain the esteem of his fellows and the 


love of women he must scour the world and acquire reputation and wealth 
abroad. 


Besides this the northern countries were poor and sterile, producing barely 
enough for the needs of their people; so necessity and inclination joined to 
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develop the barbaric custom of piracy, which made the Northmen so 
dreaded and at the same time so famous. Each spring numerous bands left 
the shores of the fatherland and cruised in every sea, pillaging merchant 
ships and ravaging the coasts. These terrible vikings spared nothing; if a 
captive escaped death, he found himself reduced to slavery, and his property 
v/as considered legitimate spoil. Yet all vikings were not alike — some 
made a profession of piracy and spent almost their whole life upon the sea 
with no dwelling on shore except perhaps some tiny fortress by the sea, as a 
safe place of deposit for their loot. It is of these that it has been said, “They 
never slept under a smoke-blacked roof, nor ate and drank at any hearth.” 
Their mode of life and their manners were as savage as their profession was 
cruel, if we are to believe what the sagas recount of some of them — that 
they drank blood and ate raw meat; but there were also vikings of another 
kind, who, instead of disturbing the peaceful merchant, protected him and 
sought glory in pursuing and fighting the fierce pirates — asking of the 
merchant only what they and their companions absolutely stood in need of, 
after which they went their way in peace. Hjalmar, the viking, declares for 
example: “I shall never take from the merchant or the peasant more than 
what I need to maintain my crew, and then shall pay its value. I shall never 
let a woman be robbed, however rich she may be, and if one of my men 
does violence to a woman or bi’ings her on shipboard against her will, he 
shall pay for it with his life, be he of high or low degree.” 


The vikings did not confine themselves to northern parts, but at an early 
date ventured into more distant seas, penetrating even to the countries of 
southern Europe which attracted them by their fertility and wealth, and 


whose inhabitants, more civilised, but less hardy, were able to offer but 
feeble resistance to the impetuous bravery of the Northmen. England, where 
social order, commerce and agriculture had been developed at an early date 
and had spread prosperity and wealth among the inhabitants, was the first to 
be exposed to the incursions and ravages of the Danes; while Scotland and 
Ireland were principally visited by the Norwegians who, under the name of 
“Eastmen,” established separate kingdoms in these lands and later on 
extended their dominion over the north of Great Britain. But the Normans 
(as the southerners called aU the vikings that came from northern latitudes, 
whether they were Danes, Norwegians, or Swedes) spread the terror of their 
name into countries still farther south. All the south and west coasts of 
Europe, Flanders, France, Portugal, Spain, Italy, and Greece were ravaged 
and pillaged by the terrible Normans. Even the sunburnt peoples of Africa 
learned to know the power of the North. At one time almost the whole of 
France was conquered by them; from the south, west, and north they 
ascended in their shallow vessels the great water-courses and joined their 
forces in the centre of the country. The city of Paris was taken, plundered, 
and sacked; and the capital of Christendom, Rome, barely escaped the same 
fate. 


The people of these lands, too weak to repel the foreign invaders by the 
sword, in their distress sought with gold and silver to make them withdraw; 
but this only encouraged the rapacious bands to return very soon. Foreign 
chroniclers of this age have left terrible descriptions of the cruelties and 
horrors which the Normans perpetrated during their expeditions. The river 
valleys and the most beautiful and fertile tracts of country were changed 
into deserts where one could travel great distances without meeting a single 
living being. Children and old people were massacred in cold blood or 
thrown living mto the flames of their burning homes. Women were 
maltreated and men 
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put to death or reduced to slavery. But it was principally the churches, 
cloisters, and other sacred edifices, with their inmates, the nuns, monks, and 
priests, which were the object of the fury, insults, and outrages of the still 
pagan Normans, whose natural cruelty was mixed with hatred of religion. 
Dm-ing the ninth and tenth centuries these piratical excursions increased in 
so astomiding a manner that it seemed as if the entire South would 
inevitably become the prey of the innumerable viking bands which poured 
out of the North as if a great migratory movement were taking place by sea. 
The reason for this increase was in part the demoralised condition the 
Frankish Empire had then reached owing to dissensions among the 
worthless successors of Charlemagne. It was therefore an easy thing for the 
bold Normans to make great progress, and after some of them were 
established in a place new bands were soon drawn thither in the hope of 
meeting with equal success. To this reason must be added an important 
change which the North was at that time undergoing. During these same 
centuries the numerous little kingdoms of Denmark, as well as Norway and 
Sweden, were being united into great states, and Christianity began to be 
propagated throughout these lands and to supplant the old religions. Many 
chiefs lost their possessions, and there were besides numbers of 
discontented ones who, sincerely attached to the religion of their fathers and 
the old customs, could not accommodate themselves to the new order of 
things. They preferred, therefore, to abandon their fatherland rather than 
their religion and the unrestrained freedom to which they were accustomed. 
By their emigration they augmented the already numerous bands of the 
vikings. The expeditions now assumed a different character. The Normans 
no longer sought only to plunder and pillage, they hoped also to establish 
permanent settlements to replace the fatherland they had lost. It was not 
until after Norman states had been set up in Normandy, Italy, Russia, and 
elsewhere, and after tlie union of the petty kingdoms and the introduction of 
Christianity had somewhat dried up the flow by bringing peace and order to 
the north — it was not until then that the movement began to abate, and 
Europe was delivered from the scourge wliich, for centuries, had desolated 
its fairest lands. 9 


CHAPTER IIT NORWAY TO THE UNION OF 
KALMAR 


[1050-1397 A.D.] 


MAGNUS I TO THE DIVISION OP THE KINGDOM 


Magnus, whom the Norwegians had called to the throne in place of the 
unpopular Svend, was a bastard son of Saint Olaf by his concubine 
Alfhilda. He accompanied his father in the exile to Holmgard, and there he 
remained during that father’s unfortunate expedition to Norway. Left an 
orphan, he was well entertained by his host, the grand prince of Russia. 
Here he received intelligence of the unpopularity of Svend, and of the 
anxiety with which his return was expected. Proceeding to Sweden, he was 
honourably received by the Swedish monarch; and a small but resolute band 
of armed men accompanied him into Norway. As he passed the mountains 
into Trondhjem, the adherents of Svend fled in great alarm towards the 
southern provinces; and Svend himself followed the example. In his 
progress, Magnus received many evidences of the popular good will. At the 
capital, his reception was enthusiastic. To the Thing assembled on the 
occasion flocked a multitude of men friendly to his cause; and there he was 
solemnly elected king. 


The first care of Magnus I was to reward his followers by conferring on 
them the governments which had been held by Svend’s adherents. His next 
was to collect troops and march against his rival. To assert his rights, the 
latter, who was then in Hadaland, sent out the arrow of war in every 
direction; and many hastened to his summons. In the midst of the assembly, 
he asked whether they were ready to join him in resisting Magnus. Some 
expressed their consent; some openly refused; the greater number hesitated 
: but disaffection to his cause was so evident in the great body that he 
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declared his resolution of seeking more faithful defenders. Leaving Nor- 
waj’, he repaired to Denmark, where, that very year, he died. Harthacnut 
son of Canute the Great claimed the crown of Norway; but hostilities were 
closed by the singular compact that if either died without children, he 
should succeed to the states of the other. 


Astrida, the widow of St. Olaf, had accompanied Magnus into Norway; and 
such had been the aid she had procured him that he gratefully settled her in 
his palace, showing her the utmost honour. But, at the same time, he sent 
for his mother Alfhilda, whom he treated with more affection but with less 
honour. Indignant at this distinction, she insisted on more than an equality, 
which .Astrida being unwilling to grant, the two ladies could no longer 
reside in the same house. In his kingdom Magnus had more influence than 
in his palace; he effectually restored tranquillity, and became popular. Of 
his deceased father miracles were reported. The mere report was enough: he 
pretended to believe it; he well knew what honour would be his through his 
descent from a saint; and he caused the relics of the royal martyr to be 
placed in a magnificent casket, and displayed for the veneration of the 
faithful. 


On the death of Harthacnut, Magnus, in accordance with the compact which 
had been made between them, proceeded in Denmark, to take possession of 
the throne. His claim was admitted by his new subjects.“ But he had to 
contend with two enemies, Svend, nephew of Canute the Great, and 
Harolda Hardrada, his own cousin. The history of his wars and agreements 
with these two princes will be related in connection with the history of 
Denmark.’ 


The demise of Magnus immediately followed his successful expedition in 
Denmark to avenge a rebellion of Svend. The son of a saint could scarcely 


leave the world without some manifestation of divine favour. In a dream his 
father Olaf appeared to him, and ordered him to make his choice between 
two proposals — either to die and join the deceased king in heaven, or to 
live the most powerful of monarchs yet commit some crime for which he 
could hardly expect the divine forgiveness. He instantly chose the former 
alternative; and was immediately afflicted with a disease the result of 
which, to the great sorrow of his people, was fatal. He was a great and good 
prince; as much superior to his father in intellect and moral worth as one 
man can be to another. That he was not without ambition is evident; and as 
the heir of the Danish throne, by his compact with Harthacnut, king of 
England and Denmark, he claimed, after that monarch’s death, all the states 
of the great Canute. Edward the Confessor returned a spirited reply, the 
justice of which he acknowledged by his inactivity. 


By the death of Magnus the Good (1047) Harold Hardrada was the 
imdisputed king of Norway. He aspired also to the throne of Denmark, from 
which he endeavoured to unseat his former ally Svend. But in 1064 peace 
was made, no permanent advantage having been gained by either. 


On the death of Edward the Confessor (1066), and the accession of Harold 
the son of Earl Godwin, the Norwegian monarch led an armament against 
the English sovereign. The ambition which could prompt him to such an 
undertaking was not very measured; but it was characteristic of this king, 
whose early familiarity with danger and whose wild adventures in the East 
and North had rendered him confident of success. If the English were not 
favourable to Earl Godwin’s son, they could scarcely be so to the king of 
Norway, and the hope of conquest, when so valiant a competitor as William 
of Normandy was entering the field, would have appeared futile to 
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any less desperate man. The result is known to every reader of English 
history: at Stamford Bridge Harold Hardrada found a grave. 


From the fatal shores of England Olaf II (Kyrre the Quiet), the son of 
Harold, returned to Norway (1066), and with his brother Magnus II was 
elected to the government. The former had the eastern, the latter the 
northern provinces of the kingdom. In three years Magnus paid the com- 
mon debt, and Olaf became monarch of the whole (1069). The reign of Olaf 
was pacific; and he applied his efforts to the civilisation of his kingdom. He 
first introduced chimneys and glass windows into houses: he established a 
commercial emporium at Bergen; and to him we must ascribe the 
introduction of guilds or mercantile fraternities, after the model of those 
existing in Germany and England. He must be praised, too, for his humanity 
to the servile class : he carried in the national Thing a law that in every 
district throughout Norway a serf should be annually enfranchised. To the 
church he was a munificent patron. At Trondhjem he began to build a stone 
cathedral destined to receive the hallowed relics of his ancestor. “This city,” 
says Adam of Bremen f> the contemporary of Olaf Kyrre, ” is the capital of 
the Northmen. It is adorned with churches, and frequented by a great 
concourse of people. Here lies the body of the holy king and martyr Olaf, at 
whose tomb miracles are daily wrought: here, from the most distant nations, 
pilgrims flock to his shrine to share in his blessed merits. Hitherto there are 
no fixed limits to the dioceses in Norway and Sweden. Any bishop, when 
desired by the king and people, may build a church in any district, and 
govern those whom he converts to the day of his death.” These regionary 
bishops, as they are called, moved from place to place, baptising and 
preaching as they went along. 


Magnus III, surnamed Barfod, or the Barefoot, succeeded his father Olaf III 
(1093). At first, he was acknowledged by the southern provinces: in the 
northern was opposed to him Hakon, nephew of the late king. Though death 
soon rid him of that rival, an army only could induce those provinces to 
receive him. This was the first Norwegian monarch after St. Olaf that 
visited the Orkneys. He went to punish the jarls of those islands, which had 
thrown off their allegiance to the yoke of Norway. These jarls were Erling 
and Paul, whom he took and sent prisoners to his kingdom. Leaving his son 
Sigurd in the government, with fit councillors, he laid waste Suther-land, 
which was a portion of the jarldom, and feudally dependent on the Scotch 
crown. Proceeding to the Hebrides, he reduced them also. Very different 
was his conduct at lona from that which had been pursued by his pagan 


offer up sacrifices. This offering had to be consumed whole ; as for the 
other presents, only a handful was burnt and the rest was given to the 
priests. Voluntary donations and those which were the result of vows have 
also to be added to those ordained by religion. 


Sweet-smelling perfumes were brought by the sons of Israel and burnt upon 
the altar, Yahveh alone was allowed to smell them. “Whoever makes this 
perfume for his own use, let him be taken from his people.” 


Every firstborn belonged to Yahveh ; a month after birth, a child had to be 
presented to the temple and bought back for five shekels at most. As for the 
firstborn of animals, it was offered up as a peace sacrifice, and the flesh 
went to the priests. If it were an unclean animal, it could be sold or killed 
for the benefit of the tabernacle. 


Besides these sacrifices, which took place, for the most part, at no fixed 
times, the Hebrews celebrated feasts in honour of Yahveh. Each week they 
had to observe the Sabbath, by abstaining from work. This was in memory 
of the repose of Yahveh, the seventh day after he had created the world. 
Perhaps this number seven, so particularly beloved by the Hebrews, which 
was the close for them of certain periods of days and years, was also a 
remembrance of Egypt. The great mourning for the death of Osiris lasted 
seven days. During the same length of time the death of Adonis, the divine 
young man slain by the teeth of a wild boar, was mourned in Phoenicia. 


On the Sabbath day every occupation was forbidden, even picking up wood 
or cooking food. No longer journey was allowed than a walk of two 
thousand steps outside the town. All the religious functions as well as 
military operations were carried on on that day as on other days. It was only 
after exile, when a spirit of narrow fanaticism took hold of the people, that 
Jewish soldiers at certain times pi-eferred to let themselves be killed rather 
than violate the repose of the Sabbath by fighting. Originally the difference 
between the Sabbath and other days was only the absence of work and the 
sacrifice of two lambs, followed by an offering of libation, which had to be 
made in the middle of the day. Later when there were synagogues 
throughout Palestine, everybody went there on the Sabbath to pray in 
common and to hear the Law explained from the mouth of the rabbi. The 


ancestors. He showed great veneration for the memory of St. Columba, and 
great affability to the inhabitants of all the islands that submitted. Islay was 
next reduced, then Kintyre. 


These successes were followed by depredations on both the Irish and 
Scottish coasts. Most places offered little resistance, but the conquest of 
Anglesea could not be effected without a battle. Two Welsh chieftains, both 
named Hugh, fought stoutly for their independence. One, Hugh the 
Magnanimous, was so encased in armour that his two eyes only were 
visible: Magnus shot an arrow into one eye, a Norwegian warrior wounded 
the other; after a valiant struggle victory declared for the Northmen. The 
whole island, we are told, acknowledged the king; but this statement will 
obtain little credit with any reader. The truth seems to be that he made some 
of the chiefs do homage for their respective domains; but they reasserted 
their independence the moment he had left the shores. There is more 
probability in another statement of the northern chroniclers that he forced 
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colm of Scotland to cede to him the sovereignty over all the islands, from 
the Orkneys to Man. From this expedition he returned in 1099. Its results 
were valuable: the Hebrides and the Orkneys were now his. The possession 
of the former indeed was short-lived and precarious; but the latter were long 
subject to his successors. 


The next war of this restless prince was with his neighbour Yngve, king of 
Sweden. It arose from a dispute as to the boundary, and raged for two years 
with varied success until, through the mediation of Eric king of Denmark, 
peace was restored. On this occasion, Magnus married the princess 
Margaret, daughter of Yngve (1101). Within a year from this pacification, 
Magnus, whose enterprise was excited by his late successes, again sailed for 
Ireland, with the design of subjugating, if not the native kings, those who 
were of Scandinavian origin. At this period the island contained several of 
these principalities. Landing on the coast of Connaught, the king of which, 
Murdoch, was his acquaintance and ally, he effected a junction with that 
chief, and subdued the kingdom of Dublin. The following winter he spent in 
Connaught; and when spring arrived he embarked to return. 


As he slowly passed along the Ulster coast, he sent a party of his followers 
in search of provisions, that is, of plunder. Their stay being much longer 
than he had expected, he landed with a small body, and with difficulty made 
his way through the marshes. Being at length joined by the foragers, he was 
returning to his ships, when he fell into an ambush prepared for him by the 
natives. He was easily known by his shining helmet and breastplate, and by 
the golden lion on the red shield — the device of the Norwegian kings. 
Ordering one of his chiefs with a body of archers to clear the marsh, and 
from the other side to gall the enemy with their arrows, so as to cover his 
passage also, he fought with desperation. Unfortunately, the chief on whom 
he thus relied fled, and was followed by the rest. Magnus, therefore, with a 
mere handful of men, had to sustain the hostile assaults of a multitude. All 
that valour could do was effected by him; but the contest was too unequal; 
and, after receiving several wounds, he fell. His followers retreated, leaving 
his corpse in the hands of the enemy. Thus perished a monarch whose 
valour and constancy rendered him equal to the ancient heroes of the North. 
By the warlike he was beloved; but with the people at large, whom he taxed 
heavily to defray the expenses of his frequent expeditions, he was no 
favourite. His character may be best conceived from the reply which he 
gave to his courtiers, who expressed their apprehension lest his continued 
wars should prove fatal to him — ” It is better for a people to have a brave 
than an old king.” 


THE KINGDOM IS DIVIDED”; THE EXPLOITS OF SIGURD I 


On the death of Magnus III (1103), Norway was divided between his three 
sons. Sigurd had the southern provinces, with the Scottish islands, which he 
governed by his jarls. Eystein I reigned over the North. Olaf IV had the 
central and eastern provinces. All were children at their accession: the 
eldest, Eystein, was but fifteen; and Olaf was so young that for some years 
his portion of the monarchy was administered by his elder brothers. 


Of these kings, two may be dismissed with little notice. Eystein was 
distinguished for prudence, and for the useful structures with which he 
adomed his portion of the kingdom. He erected stone churches and palaces, 
which were novelties in the North. He was well versed in history and 
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the laws, and was the patron of literary men, especially of the skalds. Olaf 
was the best beloved of the three; but he died in 1116, and his dominions 
were divided by his brothers. Eystein was never at open war with Sigurd 
but the two brothers could scarcely be warm friends; and while we read of 
their disputes, we are surprised that there should have existed so much 
tranquillity in the realm. In 1122 he breathed his last, and Sigurd was 
monarch of Norway. 


The name of Sigurd I is celebrated in the annals of the North alike for /lis 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem [which won him the name of Jorsallafari], and his 
exploits during the voyage. To aid in the recovery of the holy places from 
the hands of the infidels might enrich an adventurous monarch, and would 
surely open to him the gates of heaven. Influenced by this twofold 
atlvantage, and by the hope of booty on the passage, Sigurd, with sixty 
ships, sailed from the North. During the first winter he remained in 
England, and was hospitably entertained by Henry I. The second winter, at 
least the greater part of it, he passed near the shrine of Santiago in Galicia: 
he was a pilgrim, no less than a champion of the cross. On his way to Lis- 
bon, he captured some infidel privateers, and destroyed several Moorish 
settlements on the coast, especially one at Cintra. All who refused baptism 
he put to the sword. Lisbon, according to the Northern chroniclers, was 
divided into two parts, one inhabited by the Moors, the other by the 
Christians. The former he assailed, took it, and with much booty proceeded 
through the straits of Gibraltar in quest of new adventures. Having passed 
these straits, he conquered a whole fleet of the infidels, and this was the 
fifth battle since he left Norway. In vain did the Mohammedan pirates on 
the African coast resist him: his valour overcame everything. 


Landing in Sicily, he was magnificently entertained by Roger, sovereign of 
the island, who had expelled the Saracens. Roger was of Norman descent : 
he remembered the land of his sires; and so far did he carry his good will as 
to insist on serving Sigurd at table. Continuing his voyage, he landed at 
Acre, and proceeded at Jerusalem, where the ofi^er of his sword was most 
welcome to Baldwin. From that king he received what he thought a 


valuable treasure — a fragment of the true cross, which he promised to 
deposit in the shrine of St. Olaf. He promised too, at the instance of his new 
friends, to establish an archiepiscopal see in Norway, to build churches, and 
to enforce the payment of tithe. His last exploit in these regions was to join 
in the siege of Sidon; and when that city was taken half the booty became 
his. On his return through Constantinople, his reception by the Greek 
emperor was a noble one; but much of what the northern annalists relate 
bears the marks of invention. Such are the opening of the golden gate; the 
carpeting of the streets; the three large presents made him by Alexius, with 
their immediate distribution among the followers of Sigurd; and the gift by 
the latter of his sixty ships to Alexius. Such fables may gratify a northern 
imagination; but history can only say that in 1111 the king arrived in Nor- 
way after an absence of four years. 


That this remarkable expedition redounded greatly to the honour of Sigurd 
is certain : he was thenceforth much venerated throughout the North. He 
married, and attended to the duties of government, especially to the 
extirpation of idolatry. His expedition (undertaken at the request of the 
Danish king) against the inhabitants of the isle of Smaland, was one con- 
genial to his feelings. They had received Christianity, but, like many other 
portions of the Scandinavian population, had returned to idolatry. Great was 
the punishment inflicted by Sigurd and his ally Nicholas on the 
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pagans whom they had vanquished; but mercy to infidels, and still less to 
apostates, formed no portion of their creed. 


In his latter days, Sigurd seems to have occasionally lost the use of his 
reason, or perhaps he was visited by some bodily infirmity which gave him 
the appearance of insanity. But he never relinquished the duties of royalty. 
One of his last cares was to fortify Konghella on the river Gota, to ornament 
it with a fine Gothic church, and to place in that sacred edifice some of the 
pictures which he had brought from the East. But with all his attachment to 


the church, he was not without his delinquencies. Of these one of the most 
noted was his dismissal of his queen to make room for a concubine, Cecilia 
by name, whom he resolved to marry. A great entertainment was provided 
for the occasion, and many were the guests assembled at Bergen. The 
bishop of the district, hearing of the intention, hastened to the town, and 
expostulated with the king on the guilt of dismissing one wife to take 
another, when there was no charge against the former, and consequently no 
way of annulling the marriage. Great was the wrath of Sigurd, who held a 
drawn sword in his hand, and who, at one moment, seemed disposed to use 
it on the neck of the prelate. If he so far restrained his passion as to walk 
away, he persevered in his design, and the union was celebrated. The truth 
is that his heart was so fixed on the maiden that no earthly consideration 
could induce him to abandon her. 


Some time afterwards he was afflicted with his last illness, which was 
regarded by many as the judgment of heaven on his crime. His courtiers 
urged him to dismiss her; and she, out of regard for him — to save him 
from renewed guilt — really wished to leave him. Such was the attachment 
he bore her that he could not give his consent to the separation. She 
departed, however, and with her departed the only solace which had been 
left him. In a few days he was no more. Previously to his death, he had 
caused his son Magnus to be recognised as his successor, and had prevailed 
on the states to swear that they would obey him. 


THE ANARCHY OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


From the death of Sigurd I (1130) to the union of Norway with Denmark, 
there is little in the history of the former country to interest us. During the 
whole of the twelfth century we perceive nothing but anarchy and 
bloodshed occasioned by disputes for the throne. In a country where 
illegitimacy was no bar to the succession, and where partition of the 
sovereign power was frequent, there could not fail to be numerous 
candidates. Sigurd I was succeeded by his son Magnus IV, to whom, as we 
have related, the estates of the realm had sworn fealty before the death of 
Sigurd. 


How little dependence could be placed on such a guarantee soon appeared. 
In the reign of the preceding monarch, an adventurer, Harold Gilchrist, or 


Gille, had asserted — probably with justice — that he was a natural son of 
King Magnus Barfod. As he could produce no satisfactory proof of that 
connection, recourse was had to the decision of heaven, and he was made to 
pass over nine red-hot ploughshares. This ordeal, merely to prove his 
parentage, was thought to be severe; but he shrank not from it, and led by 
two bishops he sustained it unhurt. To resist the divine pleasure was 
impossible, and Harold’s claim was allowed even by Sigurd, on the 
condition that he would not insist on the advantage to which his relationship 
entitled him, before the death of his son Magnus IV. Scarcely, however, had 
this Magnus succeeded to the throne, than Harold came forward to assert 
his right; and 
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from the number no less than the influence of those who espoused his 
interests (among them were the kings of Denmark and Sweden), he had 
everything to hope from a civil war. In this emergency, Magnus consented 
to a division of the kingdom, the very year of his accession. 


Harold IV (1130-1152) was very different in character and manners from 
his colleague Magnus. He was mild as the latter was severe, and generous 
as the latter was penurious. He therefore became the favourite of the peo- 
ple. This circumstance probably roused the jealousy of Magnus, who at the 
hear! of many followers marched against him, conquered him, and 
compelled him to forsake the reahn. Repairing to the court of Eric Emun, 
king of Denmark, he was well received by that monarch, “because they 
were brothers-in-arms.” With the supply of money and men furnished him 
by his generous host, he returned to Denmark, ‘and suprised rather than 
defeated Magnus, whom he consigned to a monastery and deprived of eye- 
sight (1134). He was now therefore monarch of Norway. But his reign was 
of short duration. The town of Konghella which Sigurd had fortified, and 
adorned with so magnificent a church, was taken by the Wend pirates: it 
was completely sacked, and the inhabitants were led into captivity. For this 
disaster, Harold was censured : he was accused of inactivity in repelling the 


invaders; and was even forsaken by the great body of his supporters. In this 

condition he was assassinated. A melancholy illustration of the spirit of the 

times is afforded by the fact that the assassin, Sigurd,’ also claimed Magnus 
Barfod for his father. From this deed of blood he derived no advantage. The 
nation would not admit his claim, but proclaimed two sons of the murdered 

king, Sigurd II (1136-1155) and Inge I (1136-1161). 


Both, however, were children; and their inability to defend themselves led 
to civil war. Sigurd, their reputed uncle, the assassin of their father, raised 
troops and laid waste the country. To strengthen his party he formed an 
alliance with Magnus the Blind, whom he drew from the monastery; but he 
was defeated and compelled to flee. Both soon obtained the aid of the 
Danish king Eric; but fortune was still unfavourable: in battle, Magnus lost 
his life; and the restless Sigurd too was made prisoner, and subsequently 
executed. Though two enemies were thus removed, the royal brothers, 
Sigurd and Inge, were often at discord; and a third firebrand was soon 
added in Eystein II (1142-1157), a younger brother, who, returning from 
Scotland in 1142, was invested with a third portion of the realm. There was 
not, nor could there be, any tranquillity in the country. Complaints, 
recriminations, quarrels, treachery, bloodshed succeeded each other, when 
the arrival of a papal legate, the cardinal Albano, suspended for a time the 
sanguinary proceedings of these princes. 


The Mission of Nicholas Breakspear; Renewed Warrings 


This legate was Nicholas Breakspear, an Englishman, who subsequently 
ascended the pontifical throne as Adrian IV. His mission was twofold — to 
restore peace between the unnatural brothers, and to establish an 
archbishopric. The Norwegian monarchs had long demanded a primate of 
their own, instead of being dependent on the archbishops of Lund. In both 
objects he was successful. The three kings laid down their arms; united in 
showing the highest deference to the legate; and beheld with joy the 
creation of a metropolitan see at Trondhjem, with a jurisdiction, not over 


[‘ The story of Sigurd forms the subject at one of Biornsen’s plays, the 
trilogy, Sigund blemve. 
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Nom/’ay merely, but Iceland, Greenland, the Faroe Islands, the Shetlands, 
the Orkneys, tlie Hebrides, and Man. In return, the chiefs and people readily 
agreed to pay the tribute of Peter’s Pence. 


Many were the reforms which this well-meaning dignitary endeavoured to 
carry out. He introduced more decorum into the public worship; he enjoined 
the clergy to attend more to their proper functions, and to interfere less in 
secular matters; and impressed on the new archbishop the necessity of a 
rigorous control over the morals of his flock. In attempting to enfore 
clerical celibacy, he did not meet with so ready an acquiescence; but no one 
dared openly to resist him. To another of his measures we must award a 
much higher meed of praise. Seeing that bloodshed had for many reigns 
stained the proceedings of the Landsthing, or provincial assembly, he 
prevailed on the chiefs to promise that they would not in future attend with 
arms. Even the king was to be accompanied only by twelve armed men — 
an e.xception conceded less to his dignity than to the necessity under which 
he lay of enforcing the judicial sentences. ” In several other respects,” 
observes Snorre [speaking of the legate], ” he reformed the customs and 
manners of the people during his stay; so that never did stranger come to 
the land more honoured or more beloved by the princes and their subjects.” 


If the ascendency of the cardinal had restored peace, his departure was 
immediately followed by new struggles between two of the brothers. 
Eystein had no share in them, because he absented himself on a piratical 
expedition. He is said to have ravaged the eastern coasts of Great Britain, 
from the Orkneys to the Humber. Soon after his return, he entered into a 
plot with Sigurd to remove their brother Inge. In 1155, Sigurd and Inge met 
in the Thing held at Bergen, and though they could not fight, for want of 
arms, both they and their followers regarded one another with deadly 
hatred. Scarcely was the assembly dissolved, when Inge, who had heard of 
the plot for removing him, determined to prevent it by assailing Sigurd, and 
after a sharp contest the latter fell. The following year Inge and Eystein, 
who were still hostile, met to agree on conditions of peace; but it was a 
truce rather than a peace, and in a few months it was broken by both parties. 


They marched towards each other with the resolution of deciding their 
quarrel by the sword; but Eystein, who was unpopular, was deserted by 
most of his followers, and compelled to seek an asylum in the mountains of 
Vikia. Thither he was pursued by Inge, w^as betrayed in a forest, and put to 
death by one of his brother’s mjTmidons. 


By this deed therefore Inge was the monarch of the country. But he had 
soon a competitor in Hakon III, son of Sigurd II, whom the party of Eystein 
proclaimed king (1157). The four succeeding years were years of civil war. 
Hakon, a mere child, was driven into Gothland. The following season he 
returned and besieged Konghella; but he was again defeated and forced to 
re-enter Sweden. Yet early in 1159 he arrived at Trondhjem, where he found 
adherents. With thirty vessels he laid waste the coasts which held for Inge; 
but in a great naval battle he was defeated by that king, though not without 
considerable loss to the victor. Repairing into Trondhjem, where he passed 
the winter, he prepared for the next campaign. It was not decisive; but in 
1161 Inge, betrayed by his own followers, fell in battle with Hakon. 


By this event Hakon, it might be expected, would be left undisputed 
sovereign of Norway. But the Norwegians at this period seem to have had 
little wish for a monarchy; and Magnus V (1162-1186) was raised by the 
party of the deceased Inge to the throne of the North. Magnus was the 
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grandson of Sigurd I, and one of his duties in the opinion of the times was 
to revenge tlie murder of his kindred. As, liowever, lie was but a child, the 
government was administered by his father Erling. Erling was, by marriage, 
a kinsman of the Danish monarch, from whom he obtained aid to resist the 
hostility of Hakon. Through that aid he was victor; Hakon fell (11G2), and 
consequently Magnus was the only king left. A rival indeed, Sigurd a son of 
Sigurd II, was opposed to him; but in little more than a year that rival was 
crushed by the indefatigable Erling. 


To confirm the authority of his son by religious sanction, Erling requested 
the primate to crown him. The archbishop consented on the condition that 
Norway should be regarded as a fief of St. Olaf ; that on the death of every 
monarch the crown was to be formally offered to the saint in the cathedral; 
that the saint’s representative, the archbishop of the time, should receive it; 
that from each diocese the bishop, the abbots, and twelve chiefs, should 
assemble to nominate a successor, and that the sanction of the primate 
should be necessary before anyone could be lawful king of Norway. That a 
considerable reduction in the number of electors was politic cannot be 
disputed; and probably this was one of the reasons that induced the 
archbishop to introduce so extraordinary an innovation. But a greater no 
doubt was the superiority which the church would thereby acquire over the 
state. The proposal was accepted; and Magnus, then only eight years of age, 
was solemnly crowned by Eystein in presence of the papal legate (1164). 


The aid furnished by the Danish king was not gratuitous. In return for it 
Erling had promised the province of Vikia (Vigen), and Valdemar (the first 
of that name) now demanded the fulfilment of that pledge. His position was 
a critical one. He had not power to transfer that province, and if he 
attempted that transfer, his own destruction and that of his son must be the 
result. Yet if he did nothing, he must expect an encounter with that 
formidable monarch. To escape from this dilemma, he convoked the states, 
and laid before them the proposition of Valdemar: they indignantly refused 
to receive the Danish yoke. Open war followed, but through the policy of 
Erling it was soon succeeded by peace. He secretly engaged to hold Vikia 
with the title of jarl as a fief of Denmark; and, in the event of a failure of 
issue in his son, to subject the whole kingdom to the same crown. 


Neither the sanction of the church, nor the vigour of his father, nor even his 
own virtues could except Magnus from the common lot of Norwegian kings 
— open rebellion and rivalry for the throne. The next who troubled his 
tranquillity was Olaf, a grandson of Eystein II. Proclaimed king by the 
Uplanders, Olaf had the glory to defeat the regent; but in his turn he was 
defeated, and compelled to flee into Denmark, where he died the following 
year (1169). 


Sabbath began, like all the days amongst the Hebrews, at sunset, and ended 
the following evening. 


Every seven years the earth also had a Sabbath. During the whole year it 
rested. People were forbidden to till or sow, or trim the vine or olive trees. 
Everything the earth produced naturally and unaided went to the landowner 
and to the beggars and strangers. That year also all debts and all slavery 
were cancelled. A Hebrew slave had the right to leave his mas- 
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ter after six years ; if he preferred to stay with him, he was put against a 
door and his ear was pierced. 


The Egyptians celebrated the feast of the New Moon and the different 
phases of its course. The Hebrews also celebrated the New Moon ; during 
this feast sacrifice was offered up composed of two bulls, a ram, and seven 
lambs, to which a he-goat was added as an expiatory offering. Offerings and 
libation were also added to all this. There was doubtless a solemn repast at 
the New Moon, when the people were assembled to eat the sacrificed 
animals. 


It was generally the day after the new moon had been seen in the sky that 
the feast was celebrated. 


But the principal feasts of Israel were the feasts of the Passover, of 
Pentecost, and of Tabernacles, iind the day of Atonement. The first three 
originally had to do with the different phases of the harvest, later souvenirs 
of national life were associated with them. 


The social organisation of the Hebrew people was to a certain degree the 
outcome of the religious ideas. Yahveh, the master and king of Israel, 
governed the country through the Law. The chiefs were only the lieutenants 
of Yahveh, whose business it was to see that the laws were observed which 
had been transmitted by Moses. All the eldest sons of the Hebrews were 
equals, there was no aristocracy, no lower class, no plebeians ; nothing in 


The next was a more formidable rival, in the person of Eystein, a prince of 
the same family. Placing himself at the head of the discontented, the 
banished, the proscribed, this prince became a bandit chief, and laid waste 
the provinces on the borders of Sweden. As the number of his followers 
increased, so did his boldness, until with a small fleet he sailed for 
Trondhjem which he subdued. Here he persuaded or forced the people to 
elect him king (1176). The following year he penetrated into the central 
provinces, which had the option of either doing homage, or of experiencing 
all the evils of desolation. In 1177, four years after the commencemt of his 
adventurous career, he met Magnus in the field, and was defeated. His 
followers hastened into Sweden, the eastern provinces of which were still 
pagan, and but loosely connected with the crown. He was less fortunate: he 
was Slain in his flight. 
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Of a different character from either of the preceding, and more successful in 
his object, was the next adventurer, Sverri, whose career is one of romance. 
His mother, Ahhilda, had been the concubine of Sigurd II; and he was the 
issue of the connection. After Sigurd’s death, she became the wife of a 
smith — a business of high repute in the North — and removed, with her 
husband and son, to the Faroe Isles. Young Sverri was designed for the 
church, and on reaching the age of twenty-five he entered into holy orders. 
Now, for the first time, his mother acquainted him with the secret of his 
birth. 


Far more wisely would she have acted by keeping it in her own bosom; for 
no sooner did the young priest know it, than he indulged in dreams of 
ambition. As our sleeping are but the images of our waking thoughts, he 
had a dream which seemed to prognosticate his future greatness. He 
mentioned it to a friend, who promised him the archbishopric of 
Trondhjem. But he had no relish for the ecclesiastical state; and he mentally 


interpreted it in a different way. Urged by ambition, he left the obscure isles 
in which he had been so long imprisoned, and repaired to the court of 
Magnus. His learning and his martial appearance made a favourable 
impression on the regent ErUng; and he too so admired the vigorous 
administration of that chief, that in despair of effecting a revolution, he 
withdrew into the Swedish province of Vermland. Probably his design was 
to subsist by plunder, in the service of one of those predatory bands, so 
frequent on the confines of the two kingdoms. At first, however, his 
prospects were gloomy; and in his restless-ness, he had resolved to go on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem,when the band which Eystein had commanded 
solicited him to become their chief. After some hesitation he consented, was 
invested with the royal title, and enabled to take the field. 


The early efforts of this adventurer were bold but unsuccessful. In an 
expedition through the southern provinces he was indeed joined by some 
hundreds of followers, mostly bandits; but when he proceeded towards the 
north, where Magnus and Erling had their seat of government, he was 
abandoned by most of his adherents: the enterprise was too desperate even 
for them. With great difficulty did he save himself by penetrating through 
the mountain passes into Vermland. To escape the pursuits of his enemies, 
no less than to recruit his numbers, the following spring he plunged into the 
vast forests of the modern Dalecarlia, then called Jarnberaland, or the Iron- 
being land. The inhabitants knew little of Swedish kings, or of the rest of 
the world, or of Christianity; but they knew the value of freedom; and in the 
apprehension that he came to deprive them of it, they prepared a stout 
resistance. He had no difficulty, however, in persuading those sons of the 
forest, the mountain, and the river, that he had no design against them — ° 
that he wanted hospitality, guides, and troops. Of the last he seems to have 
obtained none; but he was well entertained, and conducted into Jarat-land, 
where this little band was recruited. The hardships which he underwent in 
this expedition — cold, hunger, fatigue — made him resolve to attempt 
some enterprise, the success of which would rescue him from this wretched 
mode of life. Appearing suddenly before Trondhjem, he hoped to surprise 
the place; but he was repulsed, and again forced to seek a refuge in the 
mountains. 


His next object was to increase the number of his followers; and as he, or 
some about him, were well acquainted with the haunts of the banditti in 
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the trackless forest, and the inaccessible cavern, he obtained a considerable 
accession. But a hardy band of peasant archers from Telemarken was his 
most valuable acquisition. Reappearing before the gates of the capital, he 
defeated the little array of Magnus, and captured the banner of St. Olaf. As 
both king and regent were at Bergen, their usual place of residence, he 
pushed his way into the city, assembled the inhabitants of the province, and 
was proclaimed king! His task, however was not half accomplished. A 
numerous party, including all the churchmen, adhered to Magnus; and he 
was soon expelled from Trondhjem, to seek a shelter in his mountain 
fastnesses. But with these revolutions he was now familiar: he knew how to 
recruit his forces — to advance when there was a prospect of victory — 
retreat when the danger was evident. During two years the civil war raged 
with violence, and the alternations of triumph and defeat succeeded each 
other with rapidity. 


At lengtii Sverri suddenly descended from the mountains, and defeated the 
regent and his son, leaving the former dead on the field. Magnus fled, but 
only to return with anotlier army. The second battle, however, was not more 
fortunate than the first; his army was annihilated or dispersed, and he was 
glad to seek a refuge in Denmark, while the archbishop fled to England. By 
the Danish monarch Magnus was supplied with an armament, with which 
he again contended for the throne, but with no better success. A second time 
he repaired to that country for aid, and again he fought with the usurper. As 
on the two former occasions, victory declared for Sverri: his rival fled, and 
perished in the waves. He was not one of those savage chieftains in whom 
ancient Norway rejoiced, and whom some of her modern sons would have 
us mention with respect. If his soul had not been much improved by 
religion, it had been humanised by education. To the followers of Magnus 
he exhibited great clemency. He caused the fallen monarch to be 


magnificently interred in the cathedral of Trondhjem; and he himself, in 
conformity with ancient custom, pronounced the funeral oration of the 
deceased, to whose virtues, now that he had no reason to fear them, , he 
paid the sincere homage of praise. 


Sverri (1186-1202) thus obtained the object of his ambition; but he could 
not expect to hold it in peace. In fact, the whole of his reign was a struggle 
to preserve what he had so painfully gained. From England Archbishop 
Eystein hurled the thunders of the church at the head of the apostate priest; 
but the promise of the king, that he would lay his case before the pope, and 
submit to such penance as his holiness might impose, induced the primate 
to return and resume his metropolitan functions. Much of his attention was 
employed on the enlargement and improvement of his cathedral, which he 
wished to vie with the most splendid Gothic edifices in Europe. From the 
king he derived considerable aid towards this end; but he lived only to 
finish the choir. The rest was completed by Archbishop Sigurd, in 1248. It 
was then a very respectable structure. The high altar, which was adorned 
with a costly silver shrine containing the relics of St. Olaf, and which was 
visited by pilgrims from all parts of the North, had a splendid appearance. 
Sverri no doubt expected that by his liberality on this occasion he should 
win over to his government the great body of the clergy; but he refused to 
hold the crown as a feudatory of St. Olaf, that is, of the primate; and this 
rebellion cancelled all his other merits. Aware of the influence which the 
primate exercised over the people, he endeavoured, on the death of Eystein, 
to obtain the election of a successor favourable to his views; but in defiance 
of his influence, that successor was one of his enemies, Eric bishop of 
Stavanger, who had been the warm friend of Erling and Magnus. 
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From the hands of the new primate he solicited the ceremony of the 
coronation; but Eric refused, and for so doing he has been severely 
censured. It should, however, be remembered that he could not crown an 
excommunicated prince. That penalty Sverri had incurred by various crimes 


— by forsaking the altar without the leave of his diocesan, by the shedding, 
of blood at the head of banditti, by assuming the crown without 
secularisation, and by taking a wife. No bishop, no metropolitan could 
absolve him: the pope only was competent to dispense with the authority of 
the canons. In revenge for this refusal, Sverri endeavoured to curtail the 
revenues and patronage of the church. He insisted that its claim to the 
pecuniary fine in case of homicide should be abolished, and that the fine 
should revert to the crown. He also attempted to usurp the patronage of the 
church. Eric supported with firmness the rights of the church, and by so 
doing incurred the royal displeasure to such a degree that he was compelled 
to flee into Denmark. From thence he appealed to the pope, who threatened 
to place the kingdom under an interdict, unless satisfaction were made to 
the church. In vain did Sverri endeavour to prove that the pope had no right 
to interfere in such cases: the canons, he well knew, taught a different 
doctrine. In vain did he attempt to make the multitude believe that the 
blindness with which the archbishop was visited during the dispute was 
owing to the wrath of heaven. The people had more confidence in the 
primate and in the pope than they had in a monarch whose early career had 
not been the most edifying. 


Convinced by experience how Httle was to be gained by struggling with the 
formidable power which humbled the greatest monarchs, Sverri now 
applied to the pope for absolution and pardon. He was directed, in the first 
instance, to make his peace with the archbishop, who alone could intercede 
for him. Incensed at the reply, and fearful lest the people should desert him 
because he had not been crowned, he convoked his bishops, and prevailed 
on one of them — a mere court tool — to perform the ceremony. To anoint 
an apostate priest would not have been within the bounds even of papal 
authority: penance and absolution were previously indispensable; but 
neither were exacted, and if they had been the censure could only have been 
removed by the supreme pontiff. The bishop who performed a ceremony in 
its very nature null was excommunicated; and the king’s own 
excommunication was confirmed. In this emergency, Sverri convoked an 
Althing at Bergen, where a resolution was passed to send deputies to Rome 
to procure his absolution. On their return they all died in Denmark — no 
doubt through poison. They brought no absolution; but a confirmation of 
the former sentence. For this instrument the king, who was capable of any 


act, substituted another, which contained a plenary remission, and which he 
declared was the one brought from the head of the church. To account for 
the death of his messengers, he asserted that they had been poisoned by his 
enemies lest the papal absolution should reach him. The benefits of this 
deception he could not long hope to enjoy. The pope charged him with both 
the forgery and the murder, and placed the whole kingdom under an 
interdict. Even the bishop, Nicholas, who had crowned him, now escaped 
into Denmark, to join the metropohtan; and both were nobly entertained by 
Archbishop Absalon, primate and minister of that kingdom. 


During these transactions with the church, Sverri was twice compelled to 
enter the field against claimants for the crown. The first was Sigurd, son of 
Magnus V, who had taken refuge in the Orkneys. Accompanied by a band 
of adventurers, Sigurd landed in Norway, and was joined by many of the 
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peasantry. But Sverri had a body of men whose valour was unequalled, and 
whose fidelity was above all suspicion — men whom he had commanded 
before his accession, to whom he was indebted for the throne, and whom he 
had transferred from robbers into good soldiers. With them he triumphed 
over Sigurd, whose corpse rested on the field. The next adventurer was 
supported by Bishop Nicholas, who was anxious to ingratiate himself with 
his metropolitan and the pope, by exhibiting uncommon zeal in the 
destruction of the king. His name was Inge, and he was represented by his 
patron as a son of that same Magnus. When he and the bishop landed, they 
were joined by a considerable number of the discontented; but the king, 
who had obtained archers from England, was better prepared than even on 
the former occasion to defend his authority. Still the struggle was a 
desperate one; several battles were fought, and two or three victories were 
necessary to humble the hopes of the assailants. 


In the midst of these struggles, after a whole life passed in fomenting 
rebellion or crushing it, Sverri breathed his last at the age of fifty-one. That 
he was a man of great genius and of commanding character is evident from 
his unparalleled success. Whether he was really the son of a Norwegian 
king is extremely doubtful; but, even if he were, he had none of the 
advantages which the relationship generally ensures. His fortune was the 
result of his own enterprising powers. Few indeed are the characters in 
history who have risen from so obscure to so high a station against 
obstacles so great; fewer still who, in the midst of perpetual dangers, have 
been able to maintain themselves in that station. In both respects he is 
ahnost unequalled. On the whole, he may safely be pronounced one of the 
most extraordinary men of the Middle Ages. 


Before the death of his father, Hakon IV (1202-1204) had been saluted as 
heir of the monarchy; and he ascended the throne without opposition. One 
of his first acts was to recall the primate, the rest of the bishops, and all who 
his father had exiled. In return the interdict was removed from the realm; 
and prosperity was returning to a country so long harassed by civil wars 
when the young king died. 


THE DYNASTY IS CONTINUED UNDER HAKON V 


Guthrum (1204-1205), a grandson of Sverri, was next raised to the throne; 
but his reign was only a year, and there seems to be little doubt that he was 
removed by poison, through the contrivance of a faction which hoped to 
restore the ancient line of kings. In consequence of this event, Inge II 
(1205-1207), a grandson, on the female side, of Sigurd II, acceded; but in 
two years he too descended to the tomb, whether violently or in the order of 
nature is unknown. The death of four princes in five years is a melancholy 
illustration of the times. 


There now remained only one male descendant of this dynasty — Hakon, a 
natural son of Sverri. After his father’s death, and during the struggles 
between the old and the new dynasty for the supreme power, this prince was 
secreted in the mountains. Fortunately for him, the companions of his 
father, the devoted Birkebeinar, the bandit soldiers, still remained: they 


espoused his cause, and procured his election to the throne. Before the 
church, however, would ratify the election, the mother, Inga, was required 
to undergo the ordeal of hot iron, in proof of her having truly sworn to the 
paternity of her son. She consented; was shut up in a church to prepare 
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by fasting and prayer for the trial; was guarded night and day by twelve 
armed men; and the burning-iron left no wound on her fair hand. Whoever 
doubted that the ordeal was a fair one, that Hakon was the offspring of 
Sverri, was menaced with excommunication. 


Hakon V, who bears in history the surname of “the Old,” was thus the 
recognised monarch of the country; but he had still to sustain the hostility of 
the faction which adhered to the former dynasty. The most inveterate as 
well as the most powerful of his enemies was Skule the jarl, half-brother of 
Inge II. To pacify this ambitious noble, he was admitted to a share in the 
government; and his daughter became a wife of Hakon. This union, in 
effecting which the church had a great share, was expected to combine the 
hearts of both factions. But the hope was vain: other pretenders to the 
legitimate or illegitimate honour of royal descent appeared in succession to 
claim a portion of their birthright. So distracted was the country by these 
conflicting claims that a great council of the nation was convoked at 
Bergen. The decision was that Hakon was the only lawful king. Yet through 
the ad-vice of the primate, whose object was evidently to avert a civil war, 
the northern provinces were confided to Skule; and by the king he was soon 
adomed with the ducal title — a title which had been in disuse ever since 
the ninth century. 


But this ambitious noble was not to be silenced by benefits. On a 
memorable day (1240) he convoked the states of his own government to 
assemble in the cathedral : his descent from the martyr Olaf was then 
attested by oath on the relics of that saint; and by his party, amidst the 
silence of the spectators, he was declared the lawful heir to the crown, as 


the successor of Inge II. Constrained by the example, the rest did homage to 
him after he had sworn to administer the laws in righteousness, as his holy 
predecessor had administered them. Thus the northern provinces were again 
dissevered from the monarchy. But Hakon was true to his own rights and 
the interests of his people. Assembling his faithful Birkebeinar, and all who 
valued the interests of his order, he marched towards Trondjhem. At his 
approach, the usurper fled into the interior, but only to collect new forces, 
with which he obtained some advantages over those of Hakon. When spring 
returned, however, and the latter marched against the rebels, fortune 
declared for him. Skule was signally defeated, compelled to flee, overtaken, 
and killed.’ 


Released from the scourge of civil war, Hakon now applied his attention to 
the internal government of his kingdom. He made new treaties of commerce 
with the neighbouring powers : he fortified his seaports ; he improved the 
laws; he made salutary changes in the local administration. But he was not 
yet fully at peace with the church; and he requested Innocent IV to mediate 
between him and them, and to cause the crown to be placed on his brow. 
Innocent dispatched a legate, the cardinal bishop of Sabina, for this 
purpose. At first the king was clesired to comply with the law of his 
predecessor Magnus V — that Norway should hereafter be regarded as a 
fief of St. Olaf: but he had the patriotism to refuse: he would protect, he 
observed the just rights of the church, but he would never sanction this 
usurpation of the ecclesiastical over the secular state. His firmness was 
respected, and at the cardinal’s instance he was crowned without 
subscribing to the obnoxious compact. He had gratified that churchman by 
promising to go on the crusade; but though he made preparations 
circumstances prevented his departure. His kingdom indeed could not 
safely be left at such a crisis. 


[‘ It is this early period of Hakon’s history which Ibsen has celebrated in the 
drama translated into English under the name of The Pretenders. } 
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His frontiers were still subject to ravage from the licentious bands who 
infested the western provinces of Sweden, and who took refuge in either 
territory when pursued by the injiu-ed inhabitants of the other. Without a 
cordial union between the two governments, there could be no hope of 
extirpating these predatory bands. Fortunately Birger, the regent of Sweden, 
concurred with him in his object. 


To create a good understanding between the two countries, a marriage was 
negotiated between the daughter of Birger, whose son was on the throne of 
Sweden, and Magnus, the eldest son of Hakon. But this union was never 
effected: the subsequent conduct of Birger was not agreeable to the 
monarch; and Magnus married the daughter of Christopher, king of 
Denmark. The clemency of Hakon led to this connection. He had many 
causes of complaint against Denmark; and he did not resort to hostilities 
until he had long and vainly sued for redress. He soon reduced Christopher 
to long for peace; but with a generosity of which there are few records 
among kings, he forgot his wrongs in sympathy for his brother monarch, 
and became the friend of the man whom he had left Norway to chastise. 


The last and by far the most memorable expedition of Hakon was against 
the Scots. The chief incentive to this war was the attempt of Alexander III 
to recover the Hebrides, which, as we have before observed, had been 
subdued by Magnus Barfod. Not that they were then subdued for the first 
time. The truth is that they had frequently been reduced to the Norwegian 
yoke as far back as the ninth century, and from that time had, at intervals, 
paid tribute to that power. More frequently, however, they had asserted their 
independence. Colonies, too, from the mother-countries, had assisted to 
people those islands, which Harold Harfagr and his successors had regarded 
as no less a dependency than the Shetlands or the Orkneys. In the time of 
Magnus the number of those colonists increased; and there were not a few 
nobles of the isles who could trace their pedigree to the royal line of 
Norway. 


But their position drew them into the sphere of Scottish influence: to 
Scotland, and not to the distant North, they must look for allies in their 
frequent wars with one another; and the eagerness of the Scottish monarchs 
to establish their feudal superiority over them brought the two parties into 


Israel resembled Greek or Roman society, divided into castes, whose only 
objects very often were to crush one another. With this principle of equality 
among the Hebrews, royalty and its origin did not even enter into the 
thoughts of the Israelites. If the political and administrative codes of the 
Hebrews be examined, as they appear in the Pentateuch and in subsequent 
history, it will be seen that certain great assemblies were called together by 
the chiefs of Israel, and were composed of ancients, judges, and scribes. 


The ancients appear to have been the elders of the family. In each town they 
formed a kind of local council, and regulated the affairs of the city ; they 
also seem to have had a fairly large judicial power. The Law gave them, in 
many instances, the right of pronouncing judgments and enforcing the Law. 
The elders also formed on great occasions a national council, in whose 
wisdom the chief of the Hebrews could enlighten himself. In general 
matters they appeared to be often invested with sovereign powers. It was 
the elders of Israel who invited Samuel to choose a king. Later, they chose 
David to rule over Israel. It would be a mistake to consider these elders as 
an aristocratic assembly, fidl of hatred and bound down to odious privileges 
; they were the natural representatives of the family, members of different 
houses who came out of the shade of the fig trees at certain times, to 
regulate at the gates the affairs of the town, or to give their opinions on the 
general interests of the Hebrew state. 


In each important locality, there was a tribunal composed of judges. The 
Levites of the city, versed in the knowledge of the Law, doubtless formed 
part of the tribunals. The judges held very honoured places and formed part 
of all the great assemblies where the interests of Israel were discussed. They 
held their office by election. 


The scribes, who were also elected, assisted in the great assemblies. They 
formed the learned part, holding the style like the Egyptian scribes. They 
were attached to the elders or to the judges, holding the office of 
genealogists, and in the wars served as heralds to the commanders of the 
army. At the head of the scribes, there was a chief with certain rights not 
enjoyed by the others. 


continual communication. In 1244, two bishops arrived in Norway to 
induce Hakon to renounce all claim to the Hebrides. They told him that he 
could have no just right to them, since Magnus Barfod had only gained 
possession of them by violence — by forcibly wresting them from Malcolm 
Canmore. The king replied with more truth that Magnus had not wrested 
them from the Scottish king, but from the Norwegian Gudred, who had 
thrown off the allegiance due to the mother country. Defeated in their 
historical arguments, they had recourse to one which with a poor monarch 
they hoped would be more convincing — the pecuniary argument. They 
besought him to say what sum he would demand for their entire cession. ” I 
am not so poor that I will sell my birthright!” was the reply, and the prelates 
returned. vUex-ander III, however, would not abandon the hope of annexing 
these i-^lands to his crown; and he commenced a series of intrigues among 
the Highland chieftains. The vassals of Hakon began to complain of the 
vexatious hostilities to which they were subject, especially from the thane 
of Ross, and to beg immediate aid. The attrocities which they detailed we 
should scarcely expect to find in a Christian people and in the thirteenth 
century : we should rather assign them to the period when the pagan 
Northmen ravaged the coasts of these islands. In great anger Hakon 
convened a diet at Bergen, and it resolved that the aid required should be 
immediately furnished. 
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Lea'iiig his son, prince Magnus, regent of the kingdom, Hakon sailed for the 
Hebrides (1263). In the Orkneys he was joined by the jarls and by the king 
of Man. On the western coast of Scotland, many of the Highland chieftains 
submitted to his arms. But though he took Arran and Bute, and laid waste 
many of the western districts of the continent with fire and sword, his 
expedition was a disastrous one. At the mouth of the Clyde, while landing 
his troops, a tempest arose and forced him from the shore; and those who 
were landed were overpowered by the superior number of the enemy.’ In 
vain did Hakon endeavour to lead the rest of his forces with the view of 
saving the brave men who were thus ovenvhelmed : the storm was too 


powerful for him ; some of his ships were lost; more were dispersed; and in 
great anguish of mind he repaired to the Orkneys where he intended to 
winter, and invade Scotland the ensuing spring. 


That spring he was never to see. A fever, the result of anxiety no less than 
of fatigue, laid him on the bed from which he was no more to rise. The 
activity of his mind, however, was not arrested even by fatal disease; he 
caused the Bible and the old sagas to be read to him night and day. \Vhen 
convinced that there was no hope of his recovery, he dictated his last 
instructions to his son; made liberal presents to his followers; confessed and 
received the sacrament; and “at midnight Almighty God called him from 
this world, to the exceeding grief of all present and of all who heard of his 
death.” His body was first interred in the cathedral of St. Magnus, Kirk- 
wall, but subsequently removed to Bergen, and laid with those of his royal 
ancestors. 


MAGNUS VI (1263-1280 A.D.) 


Magnus VI (1263-1280), who had been crowned during his father’s life, 
now ascended the throne. He had the wisdom to make peace with the Scots, 
by ceding to them all the islands off their coast except the Orkneys, but not 
in full sovereignty. For these he was to receive 4,000 marks, and an annual 
tribute of 100 marks. At the same time Margaret, the daughter of Alexander, 
was betrothed to the son of Magnus. The islands ceded had never produced 
any benefit to the crowTi: to maintain them would have entailed a ruinous 
expenditure of money and blood. But the Orkneys, though frequently 
independent, had been so long connected with the mother country, and lay 
so much nearer, that though their preservation might bring no great 
advantage they were useful as nurseries for seamen. In the reign of Magnus, 
too, Iceland became thoroughly dependent on the Norwegian crown. 


Internally, the reign of this prince exhibits considerable improvement. One 
of his most serious objects, (which had also been his father’s) was to 
establish, on fixed principles, the succession to the throne. As in other 
European countries, that succession was new made to depend on the law of 
primogeniture, in the male line only. To this regulation the bishops gave 
their assent; and, in accordance with it, they not merely recognised Eric as 
the successor of MagniLS, but crowned that prince. Hence they no longer 


insisted on the obnoxious compact between Magnus V and the primate of 
that day. It is indeed true that in return for their sanction of this new and 
fundamental law of succession, they obtained some favours; but most of 
them related 


[‘ There is considerable difference between the Scotch and Scandinavian 
accounts of this battle, and the loss sustained is variously computed. By the 
Scots it was remembered under the name of the battle of Largs as a glorious 
victory won by a sovereign to whose reign they looked back with pride and 
regret from the stormy years of civil war which followed. ] 
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to their owti matters. They were excepted, for instance, from tlie secular 
tribunals; but so they were in every other country in communion with 
Rome. But when each prelate claimed the right of coining money, and of 
maintaining a body-guaril of forty men-at-arms, he surely forgot his 
spiritual character, and remembered only that he was a temporal baron. 


Tliis reign too witnessed some other changes. Tlie allodial proprietors 
became vassals: the old jarls and hersers were replaced by dukes and barons 
and knights; feudal usages were introduced in lieu of the ancient national 
customs. As a necessary consequence the smaU landed proprietors began to 
disappear, and to be replaced by farmers. Still in the national character there 
was that which prevented the worse evils of feudality. If the peasant had no 
longer a voice, or we should rather say a vote, in the assembly of the 
estates, except by representation, he yet continued to be free, and to bear 
arms. In the cities and towns of the kingdom there was also a modification 
of the old system. In proportion to the increase of commerce, and to the 
prosperity of the great depots, was that of municipal rights. These rights 
were, as much as possible, assimilated to those of the German towns. For 
the two important cities of Bergen and Trondhjem, Magnus himself drew up 
a code of regulations, to define the rights of the guilds and of the different 
classes of burghers. And for the defence of the coasts he revived the ancient 


act of division of the maritime districts, each of which was to furnish a 
certain number of ships, and to maintain its beacon fire, so that intelligence 
of an invasion might speedily fly throughout the country. But the fame of 
this monarch chiefly rests on his legislative talents: hence his surname of 
Laga-bffitr, or “law-mender.” He compiled from the centenary observances 
of the four Norwegian provinces, a code which he designed for general use 
throughout his dominions. 


ERIC II (1280-1289 A.D.) 


Eric I, while yet a minor, succeeded his father without opposition; but his 
reign (1280-1289) was not one of peace. His first tlisputes were with the 
church. At his coronation, he promised rather to amplify than to curtail its 
privileges. In virtue of this promise, the archbishop of Trondhjem drew up a 
list of offences against the canon laws, and claimed for the clerical tribunals 
the pecuniary mulcts demanded on such occasions. These mulcts were 
considered the right of the crown, and as such were claimed by royal 
councillors, on behalf of the king. So far the concihations were justifiable; 
but when they persuaded him to revoke all the privileges which his father 
had conceded, they wantonly perilled the tranquillity of the kingdom. They 
were excommunicated by the primate, who in his turn was banished. Both 
parties appealed to Rome; but the pope seems to have been a moderate man; 
and, though not disposed to surrender any rights which the church universal 
possessed, he doubtless saw that the Norwegian branch of it had usurped 
some that were inconsistent with civU government. The successor of the 
primate consented to abandon one or two of the more obnoxious claims, 
and to become the liege vassal of Eric. The king too was embroiled with 
Denmark, through the protection which he afforded to the assassins of Eric 
Clipping. Long and disastrous was the war which raged between the two 
countries. At length, both opened negotiations for peace; but it was not 
signed during the life of Eric. 


These disputes with the church and his royal neighbour prevented Eric from 
engaging in another war for which he might have urged a better reason. 
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In conformity with the treaty between his father and Alexander III, he 
married Margaret of Scotland. The issue was a daughter, who, on the death 
of her grandfather, in 1289 (her mother was no more), was undoubted 
heiress to the tlorone of that kingdom. The English king, Edward I, 
proposed a marriage between his son and the Maid of Norway. The 
proposal was readily accepted by Eric ; but before it could be carried into 
effect, the princess died in the Orkneys. If Eric exposed himself to ridicule 
in claiming the Scottish crown in her right, he had an indisputable claim to 
his queen’s dowry, most of which had never been paid. For this cause he 
might have troubled the kingdom; and he had another reason for 
interference. His second wife was Isabel, daughter or sister of Robert 
Bruce, whose pretensions he might have supported against those of Baliol. 
But he declared for neither party — a degree of moderation, as we have 
intimated, attributable rather to his disputes with the church and with 
Denmark, than to any other cause. 


HAKON VI (1299-1319 A.D.) 


As Eric the Priest-hater left no heirs male, he was succeeded by his brother 
Hakon VI (1299-1319), whom he had created duke of Norway, and who 
had been admitted to some share in the government. One of his first objects 
was to resume the negotiations with Demnark; but through the intrigues of 
the men who were implicated in the murder of Eric Clipping, the signature 
of the treaty was delayed mitil 1308. His transactions with Sweden are more 
important, since they led to a temporary union between the two crowns. His 
daughter Ingeburga became the wife of Eric, brother of Birger, king of 
Sweden. When Eric was barbarously murdered by his own brother, Hakon 
armed to revenge the death of his son-in-law. After a war of some duration, 
Birger was compelled to abdicate, and Magnus the son of Ingeburga, was 
elected in his place. As Hakon had no heirs male, and females could not 
inherit, Magnus became the heir of the Norwegian throne, to which he 
succeeded on the death of Hakon. 


Under this prince, who died in 1319, Norway was not so powerful as it had 
been under his father : just as in his father’s time it was not to be compared 
with what it had been under the domination of Hakon V. With tliis monarch 


indeed ended the greatness of the kingdom : from his time to the union of 
the crown with that of Demnark, there was a continued decline in the 
national prosperity. One reason is to be found in the wars between the 
kingdom and Denmark — wars which thinned the population, diminished 
the national revenues, and aimed a fatal blow at the national industry. A 
second is the monopoly of trade by the Hanse Towns. The vessels of that 
league had long frequented the coasts of Norway; Sverri had favoured them 
; Hakon V in 1250 had conferred upon them exclusive privileges; Magnus 
VI had established the foreign merchants in his dominions, especially at 
Bergen. Hakon also exempted them from many of the imposts to which 
they were subject in other countries. 


These avaricious strangers did not benefit the country. The advantage was 
entirely in favour of these foreigners, who absorbed a traffic which ought to 
have been divided into many channels, and by their monopoly excluded the 
natives from other markets. In this respect, we must condemn the short- 
sighted policy of Hakon, or rather perhaps the engrossing disposition of the 
league. But another reason may also be assigned for the decline of the 
national prosperity — the increase of luxury — the creation of artificial 
wants. The cardinal bishop of Sabina had expressed surprise at the condi- 
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tion of the people : he had found not merely the comforts but the luxuries of 
life. After the visit of that dignitary, the evil was not mended. The monarchs 
were fond of displaying a splendour which richer and more extensive 
kingdoms could not well support; and as the example of the court is sure to 
be followed by all who visit it, we may form some notion of the progress 
which luxury made amongst the people. 


On the death of Hakon, as we have already intimated, the throne of Nor- 

way fell to his grandson Magnus VII (1319-1343), king of Sweden. In 1343 
Magnus resigned the Norwegian sceptre to his son Hakon VII (1343-1380). 
This prince, as we have before observed, married Margaret, the daughter of 


Valdemar IV, king of Denmark, and died in 1380. He was succeeded in both 
thrones by his infant son Olaf (the fifth of Norway, the third of Denmark), 
on whose death both Denmark and Norway were ruled by Queen Margaret. 


At this period the close connection between the three northern kingdoms 
can be explained only by reverting to the history of Sweden.” But meantime 
this is a convenient place to glance at the affairs of that interesting 
dependency of Norway, the uniquely situated little territory of Iceland.’ 


CHAPTER rV ICELAND 


[874-1275 A.D.] 


PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OF ICELAND BY THE NORWEGIANS 


Ingolf, the first settler of Iceland had found a refuge there in 874 ; he was 
followed by other illustrious exiles from Norway, who found in the 
enjoyment of liberty and independence a full compensation for the toils and 
hardships they were compelled to endure. The habitable parts of the island 
thus became in a few years entirely peopled by a Norwegian colony, among 
whom were several of the descendants of the Ynglings or ancient kings of 
Norway and Sweden, supposed to be the posterity of Odin. The manner in 
which this new society was formed and organised may be best illustrated by 
the story of a single individual. 


We have selected for this purpose that of Rolf, or Thorolf, as it is told in the 
Eyrbyggja b and other sagas. This chieftain resided in the northern parts of 
Norway, and, like all the other petty kings and chiefs of the country, was the 
pontiff of religion as well as the patriarchal head of his clan. Rolf presided 
in the great temple of Thor, the peculiar national deity of Norway, in the 
island of Mostur, and wore a long beard, from which he was called Thorolf- 
Mostrar-skegg. Thorolf had incurred the resentment of king Harold Harfagr, 
by giving an asylum to Bjorn, one of Thorolf ‘s relations, who was 
persecuted by that monarch. Harold held an assize or Thing, and proclaimed 
Thorolf an outlaw, unless he surrendered himself with Bjorn into the king’s 
hands, within a limited period. Thorolf offered a great sacrifice to his 
tutelary deity, and consulted the oracle of Thor, whether he should surrender 
himself to the king or migrate to Iceland, which had been settled by Ingolf 
ten years before. The response of the oracle determined him to seek an 
asylum in this remote and sequestered island. 
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He set sail, carrying with him the earth upon which the throne of Thor had 
been placed, the image of the god, and the greater part of the wooden work 
of his temple. He took also his goods, his slaves and his family. Many 
friends followetl him. Wlien the vessel approached the southwestern coast 
of Iceland, and entered the Maxe-Fjord, the adventurer cast into the sea the 
colunms of the sanctuary, on which the image of the god was carved, 
intending to land wherever they should be carried by the winds and waves. 
He followed them to the northward roimd the promontory of Snsefellsness, 
and entered the bay on the other side, to which, from its extreme breadth, he 
gave the name of Breidi Fjord. Here Thorolf landed, and took formal 
possession of that part of the coast in the ancient accustomed maimer, by 
walking with a burning firebrand in his hand round the lands he intended to 
occupy, and marking the boundaries by setting fire to the grass. He then 
built a large dwelling-house on the shores of what was afterwards called the 
Hofs-vog, or Temple Bay, and erected a spacious temple to Thor, having an 
entrance door on each side, and towards the inner end were erected the 
sacred columns of the former temple, in which the regin-naglar, or nails of 
the divinity, were fastened. Within these columns was a sanctuary, on which 
was placed a silver ring, two ounces in weight, which was used in the 
ministration of every solemn oath, and adorned the person of the pontiff- 
chieftain in every public assembly of the people. The basin for receiving the 
blood of the sacrifices was placed by the side of the altar, with the 
instrument of sprinkling, and around it stood, in separate niches, the images 
of the other deities worshipped by the people of the North. 


The assize, or Her jar-thing,/ of the infant community was held in the open 
air near this temple, and the oaths of the jurors and witnesses were 
sanctioned amidst the blood of sacrifice, by a solemn appeal to the national 
deities : ” So help me Freyr, Njord, and the all-mighty A^ [that is, Odin] !” 
The site of the temple and the place of popular assembly were both 


considered consecrated ground, not to be defiled with blood, nor polluted 
with any of the baser necessities of nature. A tribute was established and 
collectetl by Thorolf from all the members of his little community, to defray 
the expenses of the temple and the worship there maintained. 


The infant settlement thus commenced was soon strengthened by the arrival 
of Bjorn the fugitive outlaw, on whose account Thorolf was compelled to 
leave his native country. Each freely chose his several habitation according 
to his own pleasure, and the new colony soon became divided into three 
separate districts, each of which at first acknowledged the authority of 
Thorolf as supreme pontiff. At last dissensions broke out among the 
inhabitants, and the sacred spot was polluted with blood shed in their feuds, 
which were prosecuted with deadly fury. But it is unnecessary to pursue the 
narrative any further, as sufficient has been stated to enable the reader to 
form a general notion how these little connnunities were founded, with their 
public institutions partaking at once of a patriarchal, pontifical, and popular 
form of govenmient, but not extending beyond the limits of the narrow 
valley in which they were established, and but unperfectly adapted to secure 
the blessings of public order. 


In the space of about sixty years the habitable parts of this great island were 
occupied by settlers from Norway, notwithstanding that King Harold 


‘ Thing signifies in the ancient language of tlie North a popular assembly, 
court of justice, or assize : Althing, a general meeting of that kind, and Alls- 
herjar-thing, the general convention of chiefs, nobles, or lords. The diet of 
Norway is called to this day the Storthing, a great 
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had endeavoured to discourage the spirit of emigration by imposing a 
severe penalty upon those who left his dominions for this purpose. They 
brought with them both the religious and the civil institutions of their native 
land. The chieftains, who led each successive company, were, like Thorolf, 


208 THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 


In order to assure the equality of rights for the entire Hebrew race, the Law 
tried to establish, as far as possible, equality of fortune. Every fifty years 
transferred property had to be retui-ned to the original possessors, but this 
rule seems hardly to have been observed. Trade and usury, the principal 
sources of the investment of money, were excluded by the Law from this 
rule, and thus making Israel an agricultural nation. Israel soon escaped from 
the obligations. The Hebrew was a most astonishing mixture of ideal-ism 
and of practical common sense, and this explains many contradictions in his 
nature. Even to-day the Jew can unite to a prodigious extent, the most 
terrestrial details with the highest and noblest sentiments. All that was most 
idealistic in Israel was collected together in the Law ; but how far did the 
lives of the Hebrews resemble their book ? 


Foreigners and colonists were not ill-treated in Israel. The Law guaranteed 
protection to Hebrew and colonist alike. But the good will shown towards 
the Canaanite and the sons of Ammon and Moab was not very great. They 
were forever excluded from using the title of citizen. Neither they nor the 
bastard nor the eunuch could take a place in the assembly of Yahveh. But at 
the third generation the sons of Edom and Mizraim were admitted as 
Israelites on condition they submitted to the ceremony of circumcision, by 
which the Hebrew was alwaj-s distinguished from the Gentile. 


Marriage was considered an absolute obligation, from which nobody could 
be exempt. This idea was certainly one of the causes of the morality and 
power of Israel. Woman was not according to the Law an inferior being, she 
was part of man, she bore the same name as man ; he was called isch, and 
she ischa, with the feminine termination. No more in Israel than in Egypt 
were the young girls and young women shut up from all eyes. No-body 
could have enjoyed more liberty than Miriam and Deborah. Woman looked 
up to and free, as she was imagined in a country where law was respected, 
has been marvellously described at the end of Proverbs. The more they 
thought of woman, the more she was punished when she forgot her duties. 


The power of fathers over their sons and daughters before marriage was 
very great. The latter could be sold as slaves, but only for a time. However, 
the Law forbids the father the right of killing his children. It was necessary 


the patriarchal rulers, and the religious pontiffs of their tribe. They brought 
with them not only their families and domestic slaves but a numerous 
retinue of dependents. These may more properly be called clients than 
vassals, since their relation to their chieftains was more like that of the 
Roman plebeian to his patron than of the feudal vassal to his lord. The 
followers were elevated far above the class of slaves by the possession of 
personal freedom and property, but they resorted to the protection of the 
aristocracy, as the natural judges of their controversies in peace and their 
leaders in war. 


The chieftains who bore the principal part of the expense of these 
expeditions naturally appropriated to themselves the lands, which they 
afterwards granted out to the poorer colonists, upon the payment of a 
perpetual rent and a sort of tithes for the maintenance of religious rites. To 
this was sometimes superadded a hereditary personal jurisdiction over the 
client and his posterity, which partook somewhat more of the feudal 
relation. The chieftains who thus formed this patriarchal aristocracy were 
called godar or hof-godar, because they performed the public offices of 
religion, as well as the functions of civil magistracy. And it is very 
remarkable that, even after the introduction of Christianity into the island, 
the bishops continued for some time to exercise civil j urisdiction under the 
sacred name of godar — such is the force of habit over the minds of a rude 
people in the union of secular and ecclesiastical authority. 


THE POLITICAL ORGANISATION OF ICELAND 


The pontiff-chieftains of the various little communities, among which the 
island was divided, had at first no common mnpire, and the evils growing 
out of their dissensions and the animosities engendered between so many 
rival tribes or clans rendered it at last imperiously necessary to combine 
these separate societies by some kind of fundamental law. On this occasion 
the Icelanders, like the people of the ancient Greek republics, resorted to the 
wis-dom of a single legislator, and confided to him the task of providing a 
remedy for the disorders of their infant state. Ulfljot, who was the object of 
their choice, imdertook a voyage to Nonvay, in his sixtieth year, to acquire a 
more perfect knowledge of the legal customs and institutions of the parent 


country (925). Here he sat for tlnee years at the feet of Thorlcif the Wise, 
famous for his skill in the laws; and, on his return to his native island, with 
the assistance of another chieftain of great influence and sagacity, Grim 
Geitskor, framed a code which was accepted by the people in a general 
national assembly (928). 


The Icelandic legislators, following the indications pointed out by nature, 
divided the whole island into four great quarters, called, in the Icelandic 
tongue, Fjerdingar. In each of these they established a chief magistrate, who 
was chosen by the free voice of the people, and whose office very much 
resembled that of the godi before mentioned. These quarters were again 
divided into smaller districts, in which all the freemen possessed of landed 
property had a voice in the public assembly. The great national assembly, or 
assize of the island, at which all the freeholders had a right to participate, by 
themselves or their delegates, was held annually, and was called the 
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Al thing It bore a strong family likeness to the national assemblies of the 
parent country and of the other Scandinavian nations and some similitude to 
the Witenagemot of the Anglo-Saxons and the Fields of March and May of 
the primitive Franks. The place of meeting was situated on a level plain on 
the shores of the lake of Thing-valle, and was called Log-bergit, or the 
Law-Mount. It is at this early day a wild and dreary scene, the surrounding 
country ha'ing been convulsed and torn to pieces by volcanic eruptions; but 
it must always have presented a striking picture, suited to the solemnity of 
the occasion which brought together the assembled people of Iceland. 


The Provndgator of the Law 


The national assembly continued to be held at this place for eight centuries, 
until it was removed about a century ago, to a more convenient spot, but 
one less hallowed in popular opinioii by its venerable antiquity and 
historical associations. The president of this assembly was chosen for life, 


and was called logsogomadr, or promulgator of the law. His functions were 
both legislative and judicial, and in the latter respect were similar to those 
of the hgman of the Gothic institutions. Indeed, he afterwards received the 
same name. After the introduction of book-writing, the book of the law was 
deposited in his hands, and he naturally became its most authoritative 
expounder. For nearly two centuries after its enactment, the laws of Ulfljot 
were preserved by tradition only, being for that purpose recited annually by 
the logsogomadr in the national assembly; from which we may readily infer 
how extremely simple they must have been in their details, and how great 
the latitude of interpretation indulged by this magistrate. Like all other 
systems of unwritten law, and tliis was literally such, it attributed great 
weight to the authority of precedents, which also were preserved in the 
same manner with the original laws themselves — by oral tradition. The 
forms of action and of pleading, which were very exactly observed by the 
Northmen, even of this earlier age, were also expounded by the promulgator 
of the law in the public assembly, so that they might be known to the 
people, and invariably observed in the assizes of the local districts. Wlien 
the laws came afterwards to be reduced to a written text, those precedents, 
which had acquired the force of law, were incorporated into the code. 


Ulfljot was the first citizen raised to that high office by his grateful 
countrymen. It was afterwards filled by the celebrated Snorre Sturlcson, and 
the degree of importance attached to it is strikingly illustrated by the 
circumstance that time was computed by the Icelanders from the periods 
during which this magistracy was occupied by different individuals, the 
anniversary of their election serving to mark a distinct chronological epoch 
in the national annals. 


As the laws of Ulfljot nowhere exist at the present day in a perfect form, it 
is impossible to form anything like an adequate notion of the precise nature 
of these institutions. In general we may conclude that they were framed 
after the model of the customary law of the parent country, with an adaption 
to the special circumstances and local condition of Iceland. Indeed, a 
system of original legislation, departing entirely from historical 
antecedents, and unaccommodated to the prejudices and usages of the 
people, would have been unhesitatingly rejected by them. Thorleif the Wise, 
who was consulted by Ulfljot in the compilation of his laws, was afterwards 


employed by King Hakon the Good in the formation of the Norwegian law, 
called the Gule- 
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thing law. But as this latter code no longer exists in its original form, and as 
we have only scattered fragments of the laws of Ulfljot, the two systems of 
jurisprudence cannot be compared together. Doubtless both of them were 
collections of the immemorial u-sages and customs already sanctioned by 
popular acceptances, rather than systematic codes of civil and criminal 
jurisprudence. The political part of Ulfljot’s institutions formed the basis of 
the government of Iceland during the three centuries of the republic. If they 
secured the blessings of social order in an imperfect degree only, the same 
may be said of the constitutional code of every other country in Europe 
during the Middle Ages. The Icelandic commonwealth was torn with civil 
dissensions of the most implacable character, resembling at once the 
factions of the Italian republics antl the anarchy of the feudal law. But the 
great body of the people was never reduced to the condition of feudal serfs. 
They nourished a proud spirit of personal independence, which, if partaking 
of the barbarous character of the age, became the parent of adventurous 
enterprise, at first in brilliant feats of arms and afterwards in those arts 
which adorn and embellish human life. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY 


The introduction of Christianity into Iceland is the most remarkable epoch 
in its subsequent history. Some of its inhabitants had always refused to 
worship the new gods originally introduced into the parent country from the 
East. Others refused to sacrifice to the peculiar national deities. Every 
family had its private faith and worship. Thorkill, the grandson of the first 
settler Ingolf, as he felt the near approach of death, reciuested to be carried 
out into the open air, where he might ‘see the cheering light of the sun, and 


commend his parting spirit to the God who had created both sun and stars. 
Many of the Icelanclers, in their voyages to Denmark and England, and in 
their military service with the Varangians at Constantinople, had received 
the iniating rites of Christianity, as then administered in those countries; but 
on their return to Iceland did not scruple to sacrifice to Thor as the local 
tutelary deity of the island. 


The first Christian missionary was brought to Iceland by Thorwald, son of 
Kodran, a sea-rover, who, having been baptised on the banks of the Elbe by 
a German priest named Frederick, persuaded his instructor to accompany 
him to his native country, one hundred years after the first settlement, and 
during the cliief magistracy of the lagman Thorkel Mani. His exertions 
were not wholly fruitless, and were afterwards seconded by other 
missionaries sent by Olaf Tryggvason, king of Norway, who, having 
established the new religion in that country, was anxious to propagate the 
faith among the various Norwegian colonies in the western seas. Among 
these missionaries were Gissur the Wliite, and Hjalti, both Icelandic 
converts, who had been banished by the heathen party on account of their 
zeal for Christianity. 


On the arrival of these exUes in the island (1,000), they found the national 
assembly of the Althing in session at Thing-valle, and inunediately 
proceeded thither for the purpose of rallying the Christian party. Being 
joined by their friends, they boldly marched to the Log-berg, or Mount of 
the Law, in solemn procession, carrying crosses in their hands. Wliilst the 
whole assembly were awed with this extraordinary scene, Hjalti offered 
incense, and Gissur expounded to the multitude the truths of Christianity 
with such fervid eloquence that a large portion of his audience broke off 
from the assem- 
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bly and avowed thoir dotemiination to embrace the new religion. Whilst 
tliey were engaged in this discussion, news arrived that an eruption of lava 


jiad broiven out with great fury in a neighbouring mountain. “It is the effect 
of tlie wrath of our offended deities,” exclaimed the worshippers of Tlior 
and Odin. “And what excited their wrath,” answered Snorre Gode, a 
distinguished pontiff-chieftain, “what excited their wrath when these rocks 
of lava, which we ourselves tread, were themselves a glowing torrent?” 
This answer effectually silenced the advocates of the ancient religion, at 
least for the time; for these lava rocks were universally known to have been 
there before the country was inhabited. But the genius of heathenism was 
still stubbornly bent on resistance to this innovation. The heathen party 
determined to offer two human beings from each quarter of the island as a 
sacrifice to appease the wrath of the gods, and stay the further progress of 
what they deemed this moral pestilence. On which, the Christian 
missionaries, fletermined not to be outstripped in zeal, convened a meeting 
of their friends, and proposed that an equal number of tlie Christian party 
should seal with their blood the truth of the religion for which they so 
strenuously contended. 


The next day, Thorgeir, who was the lagman of the time, convened the 
assembly, with the avowed determination to put an end to the controversy 
which thus threatened to kindle a civil war, and to deluge the island with 
blood. With this view, he addressed them as follows: “Hear me, ye wise 
men, and listen to my words, ye people! The ruin of that state is at hand, 
when all the citizens do not obey the same law and follow the same 
customs. Division and hate prevail among us; these must soon give rise to 
civil war, which will destroy our resources, lay waste our isle, and reduce it 
to a barren wilderness. As union and concord strengthen the weak, so 
disunion and discord weaken the strong. Let us then strive with all our 
might, lest our internal peace be destroyed by a divided rule. Reflect then 
upon what ye well know, without having need to be reminded of the fact — 
how the kings of Denmark and Norway have become enfeebled by the 
destructive wars waged on the dispute of religion, until at last their subjects 
and counsellors have been reduced to the necessity of making peace without 
their consent. These monarchs have thus come to feel the healing virtue of 
peace and friendship, and laying aside their bitter hate have become, to the 
great joy of their subjects, the best of friends. And though we, magistrates 
and chieftains of this island, cannot pretend to compare ourselves with these 
kings in power, or with their counsellors in wisdom, still we may laudably 


imitate whatever is praiseworthy in their public conduct. We should then 
endeavour to pursue a course by which all may be reconciled, and adopt the 
same laws and customs; otherwise nothing is more certain than that our 
peace is gone forever.” 


This speech was received with approbation by the assembly, who referred 
to the decision of the lagman, who promulgated a decree purporting that all 
the inhabitants of the island should be baptised, the idols and temples 
destroyed, no man to worship the ancient deities publicly upon the penalty 
of banishment; but private worship, the exposition of infants, the eating of 
horseflesh, and other practices not inconsistent with the precepts of 
Christianity, to be still tolerated. This law was ratified by the assembly, all 
the heathens suffered themselves to be signed with the cross, and some 
were baptised in the hot-water baths of Langerdal and Reikdal. The 
apprehensions of famine, from abolishing the practice of exposing their 
infant children and the eating of horseflesh, soon subsided, and these last 
remnants of heathenism were suppressed in consequence of the earnest 
remonstrance of St. Olaf, king of Norway (1016), 
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The introduction of Christianity was followed by the abolition of trial by 
battle, a mode of procedure recognised by the early laws of all the northern 
nations, and growing out of their warlike habits and wild spirit of 
independence, which made every individual the arbiter of his own wrongs. 
This mode of trial derived its name {holmgdnga) from the ancient usage 
among the northern warriors of retiring to a solitary island, there to decide 
their deadly feuds in single combat. The holmgdnga was abolished in 
Iceland in 1011. The laws of the island still remained in oral tradition until 
more than a century afterwards, when they were revised and reduced to a 
written text in 1117, under the superintendence of Bergthor Rafni, then 
lagman of tlie republic, and Haflidi Mauri, another distinguished chieftain, 


who were assisted in this recompilation by experienced lawj^ers of the 
time. 


This code, afterwards called the Gragds, was adopted by the national 
assembly of tlie Althing in the following year, 1118, and preserved the force 
of law until the year 1275, when Iceland became subject to the kings of 
Nor-way. The loss of national independence was followed by the 
introduction of the Norwegian collection of laws, called Jonsbok in 1280, 
which still continues to be the basis of the Icelandic legislation. The Gragas 
code was not, as has commonly been supposed, borrowed from the law of 
the same name, introduced into Norway by King Magnus the Good. It was 
founded mainly on the primitive laws of Ulfljot, and the revision of 1118; 
but’ in the form in which the Gragas now exists, it is intermingled with 
precedents of judicial decisions and the glosses of clifferent commentators 
which have been incorporated into the original text. This code abounds with 
many examples of that spirit of litigation and legal subtlety which has ever 
marked the character of the Northmen. 


These laws contain the same provisions for the satisfaction of penal 
offences by pecuniary mulcts, which are adjusted by a minute scale, 
according to the nature of the crime and the rank of the offender. They also 
contain the rude elements of the trial by jury, of which there are many traces 
to be found in the ancient annals of the North. In the saga of the famous 
chieftain Egill, son of Skallagrim, there is a curious and picturesque account 
of a civil trial in Norway, in the reign of King Eric Bloda-xe, respecting an 
inheritance claimed by that chieftain. Soon after the battle of Brimanburh, 
in which Egill had aided King .(Ethelstan with a band of vikings and other 
northern adventurers, his wife’s father died in Norway, and his brother-in- 
law Bergaumund took possession of the entire inheritance, of which Egill 
claimed a part, in right of his wife, which circumstance compelled Egill to 
make a voyage from Iceland to the parent country. On his arrival in Nor- 
way he brought a suit against Bergaumund, who was protected by the 
interest of King Eric and his queen Gunhilda. The suit was tried at the Gule- 
thing assizes, where the parties appeared, attended by numerous bands of 
followers and friends. 


In the midst of a large field a ring was stretched out, with hazel twigs bound 
together with a cord, called a sacred band (vebond). Within this circle sat 
the judges, twelve from the district called Fjordefylke, twelve from Sogne- 
fylke, and twelve from Hordafylke; these three districts being thus united 
into what may be qaUed one circuit for the administration of justice. The 
pleadings commenced in due form, and Bergaumund asserted that Egill’s 
wife could not, as the child of a slave, inherit the property in question. But 
Egill’s friend Arinbioern maintained, with twelve witnesses or 
compurgators, 
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that she was of ingenuous birth; and as the judges were about to pronounce 
sentence, Queen Gunhilda, the old enemy of EgilT, fearing the result might 
be favourable to him, instigated her kinsmen to cut the sacred cord, by 
which the assizes were broken up in confusion. Thereupon Egill defied his 
adversary to single combat in a desert isle (holmgdnga) in order to decide 
their controversy by battle, and denounced vengeance against all who 
should interfere. King Eric was sorely incensed; but as nobody, not even the 
king and his champions, was allowed to come armed to the assizes, Egill 
made his escape to the sea shore. Here his faithful friend Arinbioern 
informed him that he was declared an outlaw in all Norway, and presented 
him with a bark and thirty men to pass the seas. 


But Egill could not forego his vengeance, even for a season; and returned to 
the shore, where he lurked until he found an opportunity to slay not only his 
adversary Bergaumund, but King Eric’s son Ragnvold, a youth of only 
eleven years, whom he accidentally encountered at a convivial meeting in 
the neighbourhood. Before Egill set sail again for Iceland, he took one of 
the oars of his ship, upon which he stuck a horse’s head, and as he raised it 
aloft, exclaimed: ” Here I set up the rod of vengeance, and direct this curse 
against King Eric and Queen Gunhilda!” He then turned the horse’s head 
towards the land, and cried aloud: “I direct this curse against the tutelary 
deities who built this land that they shall forever wander, and find no rest 


nor abiding place, until they have expelled from the land King Eric and 
Queen Gunhilda.” He then carved this singular formula of imprecation in 
runic characters upon the oar, and fixed it in a cleft of the rock, where he 
left it standing. 


ICELANDIC LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Under the protection of a form of government which might, however, more 
properly be called a patriarchal aristocracy than a republic, the Icelanders 
cherished and cultivated the language and literature of their ancestors with 
remarkable success. The cultivation of these was favoured by their 
adherence to the ancient religion for some time after all the other countries 
of the North had yielded to the progress of Christianity. The early dawn of 
literature in Europe was almost ever3rwhere else marked by an awkward 
attempt to copy the classical models of Greece and Rome. In Iceland [as we 
have seen] an independent literature grew up, flourished, and was brought 
to a certain degree of perfection, before the revival of learning in the south 
of Europe. This island was not converted to Christianity until the end of the 
tenth century, when the national literature, which still remained in oral 
tradition, was full blown and ready to be committed to a written form. 


_ With the Christian religion, Latin letters were introduced; but instead of 
being used, as elsewhere, to write a dead language, they were adapted by 
the learned men of Iceland to mark the sounds which had been before 
expressed by the runic characters. The ancient language of the North was 
thus preserved in Iceland, whilst it ceased to be cultivated as a written and 
soon became extinct as a spoken language in the parent countries of 
Scandinavia. The popular superstitions, with which the mythology and 
poetry of the North are interwoven, continued still to linger in the 
sequestered glens of this remote island. The language, which gave 
expression to the thoughts and feelings connected with this mythology and 
this poetry, rivals in copiousness, flexibility, and energy every modern 
tongue. 


Thus we perceive how the flowers of poetry sprung up and bloomed amidst 


for the father, in order to have his son put to death, to appeal to the 
assembly of the elders assembled at the gates of the town. Brought up with 
the knowledge of the Law, the son remained for a long time under the 
authority of his father, for whom he had to work even after marriage, which 
emancipated the daughters. 


How were the inheritances divided, and did the right of the eldest son ever 
exist in Israel ? The eldest son, so long as a daughter had not come before 
him, had a right to two parts of the paternal succession. The remainder was 
distributed equally amongst the other children. As for the father, he could 
not lawfully change his will in favour of a favourite son. What Jacob did for 
Joseph, the Hebrew legislators wished to spare to future generations. Israel 
with the proud Josephides suffered too severely from favouritism not to 
repudiate it energetically. Far inferior to the right of priority of birth, the 
law of favouritism only feeds hypocrites and stirs up hatred and jealousy in 
the bosoms of families. When a man died leaving only daughters, they 
shared the inheritance with the obligation of only marrying members of 
their tribe. If there were no daughters, the nearest relations inherited. Later, 
by putting aside the Law, the heads of families commenced leaving a part of 
their property either to their daughters or sometimes to their slaves. 


HEBREW CIVILISATION 209 


This short account of the Jewish Law would be incomplete if it were silent 
on an interesting feature of the society of Israel, the slave. Like all nations 
of antiquity, Israel had slaves. But the Law softened their lot. Amongst the 
slaves were Hebrews and foreigners. A man who was much in need could 
sell his young daughter as a slave. Sometimes the son of her master was 
obliged to marry her. The Hebrew incapable of paying the fine after a theft 
was obliged to deliver himself up to the man he had stolen from. When 
reduced to the last extremity, he could sell hiijiself. These wei-e the 
principal circumstances of slavery in Israel, but at the end of six years the 
slave became free, and left his master with a reward in the shape of lambs, 
kids, and goats. They also received presents of ground and of household 
linen. But if the slave at the eighth year said to his master, ” 1 will not leave 
you,” the master would take a bodkin or puncheon, and pierce the ear of the 
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eternal ice and snows. The arts of peace were successfully cultivated by the 
free and independent Icelanders. Their arctic isle was not warmed by a 
Grecian sun, but their hearts glowed with the fire of freedom. The natural 
divisions of the country by icebergs and lava streams insulated the people 
from each other, and the inhabitants of each valley and each hamlet formed, 
as it were, an independent community. These were again reunited in the 
general national assembly of the Althing, which might not be unaptly 
likened to the Amphictyonic council or Olympic games, where all the tribes 
of the nation convened to offer the common rites of their religion, to decide 
their mutual differences, and to listen to the lays of the skald, which 
commemorated the exploits of their ancestors. Their pastoral life was 
diversified by the occupation of fishing. Like the Greeks, too, the sea was 
their element, but even their shortest voyages bore them much further from 
their native shores than the boasted expedition of the Argonauts. Their 
familiarity with the perils of the ocean and with the diversified manners and 
customs of foreign lands stamped their national character with bold and 
original features, which distinguished them from every other people. The 
countries from which this branch of the great northern family had migrated 
were marked by equally striking moral and physical peculiarities. 


The wild beauty of the northern scenery struck the poetic soul of Alfieri, as 
it must that of every other traveller of genius and sensibility. He was moved 
by the magnificent splendour of its winter nights, and, above all, by the 
rapid transition from the rudeness of that season to the mild bloom of 
spring. 


This and the other distinctive qualities of the northern climate and modes of 
life act powerfully on the being of man; and, as has been beautifully 
observed by the distinguished living historian of Sweden, ” draw the 
attention of man to nature, and create a closer relation to her and to her 
mysteries. To this cause may also be attributed that peculiarly deep and 
comprehensive perception of nature which forms a fundamental principle in 


distinguished northern minds — a tendency which, even in the earliest 
mythology and poetry of the North, expresses itself by dark images and 
tones, and in later times, purified by cultivation, has been principally 
developed in sciences and art.” 


The Sagas; The Elder Edda 


The ancient literature of the North was not confined to the poetical art. The 
skald recited the praises of kings and heroes in verse, whilst the Saga-man 
recalled the memory of the past in prose narratives. The talent for story- 
telling, as well as that of poetical invention, was cultivated and highly 
improved by practice. The prince’s hall, the assembly of the people, the 
solemn feasts of sacrifice, all presented occasions for the exercise of this 
delight-ful art. The memory of past transactions was thus handed down 
from age to age in an unbroken chain of tradition, and the ancient songs and 
Sagas were preserved until the introduction of book-wi’iting gave them a 
fixed and durable record. A young Icelander, Thorstein Frode, was 
entertained at the court of Harold Hardrada, as a saga-man or story-teller, 
and often amused the king and his courtiers in this manner. As the great 
Yule festival, or Christmas, approached, the king, observing him to become 
serious and melancholy, apprehended that his stock of stories might be 
nearly exhausted. _ On being asked the question, Thorstein confessed that 
he had indeed but a single story left, and that one he did not like to tell, 
because it related to the deeds 
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of the king himself in foreign lands. Being encouraged by Harold, he at last 
narrated the story to the great satisfaction of the king, who asked hun where 
he had learned it. Thorstein answered that he had been in the constant habit 
of attending the Althing, or annual national assembly of Iceland, where he 
had heard different parts of this saga at different times, until he had firmly 


imprinted it on his memory. The original narrator was one Haldor, an 
Icelander who had accompanied King Harold in all his travels and 
expeditions to Russia, Greece, Asia, Sicily, and Palestine, and on his return 
to his native isle had spread the fame of the king’s achievements among his 
countr3 Tnen. 


These recitations were embellished with poetical extracts from the ” works” 
of different skalds, if such an expression may be used for literary 
compositions before the art of book-writing was known, and quoted by the 
narrator as apt to the purpose of illimainating some remarkable passage in 
the life and exploits of the hero whose adventures he was relating. Story 
and song were thus united, and the memory was strengthened by this 
constant cultivation, so as to be the safe depository of the national history 
and poetry. A striking example of the degree to which this faculty was 
cultivated is given in the saga of a famous Icelandic skald, who sang before 
King Harold Sigurdson sixty different lays in one evening, and, being asked 
if he knew any more, declared that these were only the half of what he 
could sing. 


The power of oral tradition, in thus transmitting, through a succession of 
ages, poetical or prose compositions of considerable length, may appear 
almost incredible to civihsed nations accustomed to the art of writing. But it 
is well known that, even after the Homeric poems had been reduced to 
writing, the rhapsodists who had been accustomed to recite them could 
readily repeat any passage desired; and we have, in our own times, among 
the Servians, Calmucks, and other barbarous and semi-barbarous nations, 
examples of heroic and popular poems of great length thus preserved and 
handed down to posterity. This is more especially the case where there is a 
perpetual order of men whose exclusive employment it is to learn and 
repeat, whose faculty of memory is thus improved and carried to the highest 
pitch of perfection, and who are relied upon as historiographers to preserve 
the national annals. The interesting scene presented to this day in every 
Icelandic family, in the long nights of winter, is a living proof of the 
existence of this ancient custom. No sooner does the day close, than the 
whole patriarchal family, domestics and all, are seated on their couches in 
the principal apartment, from the ceiling of which the reading and working 
lamp is suspended ; and one of the family selected for that purpose, takes 


his seat near the lamp, and begins to read some favourite saga, or it may be 
the works of Ivlopstock and Milton (for these have been translated into 
Icelandic), whilst all the rest attentively listen, and are at the sa,me time 
engaged in their respective occupations. From the scarcity of printed books 
in this poor and sequestered country, in some families the sagas are recited 
by those who have committed them to memory, and there are still instances 
of itinerant orators of this sort, who gain a livelihood during the winter by 
going about from house to house repeating the stories they have thus 
learned by heart. 


About two centuries and a half after the first settlement of Iceland by the 
Norwegians, the learned men of that remote island began to collect and 
reduce to writing these traditional poems and histories. Sagmund Sigfussen, 
an ecclesiastic, who was born in Iceland in 1056, and pursued his classical 
studies in the universities of Germany and France, first collected and 
arranged the book of songs relating to the mythology and history of the 
ancient North 
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which is called the poetic, or elder Edda. Various and contradictory 
opinions have been maintained as to the manner in which this collection 
was made by Ssemund, who first gave it to the world. Some suppose that he 
merely gathered together the runic manuscripts of the different poems, and 
trans-scribed them in Latin characters. Others maintain that he took them 
from the mouths of different skalds, living in his day, and first reduced them 
to writing, they having been previously preserved and handed down by oral 
tradition merely. But the most probable conjecture seems to be that he 
collected some of this fragmentary poetry from contemporary skalds and 
other parts from manuscripts written after the introduction of Christianity 
and Latin letters into Iceland, which have since been lost, and merely added 
one song of his own composition, the Solar Ljod, or Carmen-Solare, of a 
moral and Christian religious tendency, so as thereby to consecrate and 
leaven, as it were, the whole mass of paganism. 


He thus performed for these ancient poems the same office which, 
according to the theory proposed by Wolf and Heyne, was performed by the 
ancient Greek rhapsodist (whoever he was) who first collected and arranged 
the songs of his predecessors, and reduced them to one continuous poem, 
which bears the name of Homer’s Iliad. It should, however, be observed 
that the tlifferent lays contained in Stemund’s Edda are not, in general, 
connected as one continuous poem in point of subject and composition, but 
consist of different pieces of ancient fragmentary poetry, relating to the 
characters and exploits of the northern deities and heroes. There is abundant 
internal evidence that the work, with the exception just mentioned, was not 
of his own composition or that of any other Christian writer; and that the 
poems contained in it could not have been collected by him, or by anybody 
else, from runic manuscripts, will be evident from the following 
considerations. 


The runic alphabet consists properly of sixteen letters, which are Phoeni- 
cian in their origin. The northern traditions, sagas, and songs attribute their 
introduction to Odin. They were probably brought by him into Scandinavia, 
but they have no resemblance to any of the alphabets of central Asia. All 
the ancient inscriptions to be found on the rocks and stone monuments in 
the countries of the North, and which exist in the greatest number near old 
Sigtuna and Upsala, in Sweden, the former the residence of Odin, and the 
latter of his successors, and the principal seat of the superstition introduced 
by him, are written in the Icelandic or ancient Scandinavian language, but 
in runic characters. Saxo Grammaticus, who wrote in the twelfth century, 
asserts that the ancient Danes engraved verses upon rocks and stones, 
containing accounts of the exploits of their ancestors. But he does not 
pretend to cite any runic inscriptions of the sort; and though he speaks of 
the rock on which King Harold Hildetand had caused the achievements of 
his heroic father to be inscribed, he admits that when Valdemar I 
endeavoured to copy this lapidary inscription it was found for the most part 
effaced and illegible. 


It is probable that the zeal of the first converts to Christianity was employed 
in destroying these monuments, which they considered rather as the works 
of the demon than as contributing to illustrate the exploits of their pagan 
ancestors, whose fame was far from being held in honour by them. The 


runic characters were also used for inscriptions on arms, trinkets, amulets, 
utensils, and buildings, and occasionally on the bark of trees or wooden 
tablets for the purpose of memorials or epistolary correspondence. Thus 
Venantius Fortunatus, a Latin poet of the sixth century, asks his friend 
Flavins, if he is tired of the Latin, to write him in Hebrew, Persian, Greek, 
or even runic characters. 
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Barbara fraxineis pingatur Runa tabellis, Quodque papyrus ait, virgula 
plana valet ; Pagina vet redeal perscripta dolatile charla, Quod relegi poterit, 
fructus amantis erit. 


And the biographer of St. Anskar, the great apostle of the North, speaks of a 
letter written in the ninth century in runic characters, by a king of Sweden, 
to the emperor Louis le Debonnaire. These characters were also used for 
purposes connected with the pretended art of magic, and their efficacy in 
this respect is inculcated by Odin in several passages of the fragmentary 
poetry collected by Stemund. Saxo Grammaticus speaks of magical songs 
carved on wooden tablets, and in the saga of the famous skald and hero 
Egill it is related how he was so deeply afflicted by the death of his beloved 
son that he resolved to starve himself to death, when he was diverted from 
his fatal purpose by his daughter pursuading him to dictate an elegiac lay to 
his son’s memory, which she offered to carve in wood pa Kafle. But the 
runic chai-acters were principally used for lapidary inscriptions, and for the 
other purposes already mentioned, and there is no evidence that any such 
thing as “books,” properly so called, existed among the Scandinavian 
nations before the introduction of the religion and language of the Roman 
church. The oldest manuscript book in the runic characters now existing is a 
digest of the customary laws of Skane, written in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century, which is preserved in the library of the university of 
Copenhagen.c 


CHAPTER V DENMARK UNDER THE KNUDS 
AND VALDEMARS 


[1050-1375 A.D.] 


HARTHACNUT AND MAGNUS (1035-1042 A.D.) 


By his father’s death, Harthacnut, the heir of Denmark, was equally so of 
England; and he was preparing to pass over into that kingdom when 
intelligence reached him of Harold’s usurpation. But that usurpation was 
not sudden, nor complete; and had he hastened with a few thousand 
followers to claim the crown, he would have triumphed. But he had little 
energy of character; and while he remained irresolute, the period favourable 
for his hopes passed away. Fortunately Harold’s reign was short; and in 
1040 he was called by the English themselves to ascend the throne. On his 
arrival he committed an act of impotent vengeance against the memory of 
his brother, whose bones he caused to be disinterred and cast into the 
Thames. They were, however, reburied. 


In his government of England, Harthacnut seems to have committed only 
one reprehensible act, and for that he had provocation. A tax levied for the 
support of the Danish soldiery was condemned by the English, and at Wor- 
cester resisted by the murder of the two collectors. To vindicate his 
authority, he resorted to severe measures. The ringleaders were executed, 
the city pillaged and partly burned. In other respects he was not unpopular. 
His kindness to the family of .(Ethelred did him great honour. To Emma he 
confided a share in the administration; and to Prince Edward, the youngest 
son of iEthelred, afterwards named the Confessor, whom he recalled from 
Normandy, he gave a splendid establishment. As he died without issue, with 
him ended the Danish dynasty in England. 


Of Harthacnut’s government in Denmark we have few records. He was 
negligent and intemperate; and his father’s memory, more than his own 
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qualities, secured him on the throne. His transactions with Norway deserve 
especial consifleratioii. Svend, the son of Canute, having been expelled 
from tiiat kingdom by Magnus the Good as narrated in a former chapter, 
took refuge \ith his nearest brother in Denmark, and died soon after. If the 
Danish king was feeble, he was not without ambition. He knew that he 
siiould succeed to the English throne; and as, after that event, he should be 
tlie sole heir of Canute’s extensive empire, he urged his claim to the crown 
of Norway. Finding Magnus too powerful for him, he met that prince, and 
as we have related, conclufled a treaty singular in its nature and in its results 
important. If either king died without issue, the other was to inherit his 
dominions. This convention was guaranteed by the chief nobles and prelates 
of the two countries. Harthacnut did die without issue, and the throne of 
Denmark accordingly fell to Magnus (1042-1047). 


On the arrival of this prince in Denmark, he was received with open arms. 
He was the son of a saint, with whose miracles the North resounded; and his 
own virtues (much less questionable than his father’s) justified the 
expectation of a happy reign. To few princes, indeed, can history accord 
more virtues than to Magnus; yet ho was not deficient in the active duties of 
his station. The Jomsburg pirates who had revolted, and whose ferocity was 
the dread of the North, he speedily reduced, and their capital he laid in 
ashes. This was a .service both to the Danes and the Norwegians for which 
they could not be too grateful. 


But the former, influenced by fickleness or by attachment to their old line of 
kings, or by mortification at receiving a sovereign from a country which 
they had twice conquered, soon cast their eyes on Svend, son of Jarl Ulf and 
of Estrith, sister of Canute the Great. After his father’s murder, this prince 


had sought refuge at the court of the Swedish king. As he approached man’s 
estate, he grew weary of inactivity, and having something to hope from the 
generosity of Magnus, he repaired to that monarch in Norway. He did’not 
ask for any portion of Canute’s vast possessions: he wanted employment 
merely under so generous a monarch ; and his request was immediately 
granted. His talents, his lofty mien, his deportment, and above all his skilful 
flattery won the confidence of the Norwegian, who made him first minister, 
and next his lieutenant in Denmark. There was much imprudence in 
confiding to one so ambitious and so nearly connected with the throne a 
trust of this natine; but judging of other men’s hearts by his own, Magnus 
thought that such a trust would forever bind Svend to his interests, and be 
agreeable to the Danes. On the relics of St. Olaf the young prince swore 
fidelity to the monarch, and was well received by the people. To deepen this 
favom-able sentiment wa.s his constant care; and by his affabUity, his 
attention to his duties, and his liberalities, he completely succeeded. When 
secm-e of their affection, he openly revolted. Magnus as.sembled an 
armament, proceeded to Denmark, tlefeated and expelled the usurper, who 
again sought refuge at the Swedish court. 


No sooner was this enemy vanquished, than another appeared in the jiagan 
bands which occupied all the eastern shores of the Baltic, that are now 
comprised in tlie Russian monarchy. These men, scarcely less ferocious 
than their allies the Jomsburg pirates, invaded Schleswig, wasting 
everything with fire and sword. Magnus flew to oppose them, and after a 
severe struggle triumphed. During his absence, Svend returned from 
Sweden, reduced Skane, and passing into Zealand and Fiinen was again 
acknowledged by the people. Victory, in two or three successive actions, 
still declared for the monarch. Yet the cause of Svend was not destroyed. In 
the assistance of 
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the Swedish king, in the adventurers on all the maritime coasts of the Baltic, 
and still more in the attachment of the Danes, he had resources which even 


the power of Magnus was not able wholly to destroy. 


A third enemy now appeared in Harold, surnamed Hardrada, or the Stern, 
the son of Sigurd, and the half-brother of St. Olaf. If there be any truth in 
the ancient sagas, his adventures were most extraordinary. He was present 
at the last fatal scene of Olaf ‘s life ; and from Norway he fled to the court 
of the Russian duke Yaroslav, whose service he entered. Of Elisif, daughter 
of Yaroslav, he became deeply enamoured; but, his suit being unsuccessful, 
he repaired to Constantinople, and was admitted amongst the Varangian 
guard of the emperors. By his valour and his birth he obtained at length the 
command of that formidable though small body, and by his exploits 
invested his name with much lustre. Heading an expedition against the 
pirates of the African coast, he was the victor in several battles, and the 
owner of immense booty, a portion of which he sent to his friends in Russia. 
He was afterwards employed in Sicily, in Italy, and in a journey to the Holy 
Land. In all this there is no great improbability ; but what follows is too 
romantic to be credited : As the reward of his services, Harold had 
demanded the hand of a princess of the imperial family, and had been 
refused. 


“Those Varangians (Vseringjar),” says Snorre, “who were in Miklagard, 
and received rewards for their services during the war, have said since their 
return home to the North that they were told in Greece by wise and grave 
men of that country that Queen Zoe herself wished for Harold as her 
husband, and that this in truth was the cause of her resentment, and of his 
wishing to leave Miklagard, though other reports were spread among the 
people. For these reasons the king Constantine Monomachus, who ruled the 
empire jointly with Queen Zoe, ordered Harold to be cast into prison. On 
his way thither, St. Olaf appeared to him, and promised him protection; and 
on that same street a chapel has been since erected, which is standing at this 
day. Here was Harold imprisoned with HaUdor and Ulfr his men. The 
following night there came a noble lady, with two attendants, who let down 
a cord into the dungeon, and drew up the prisoners. This lady had been 
before healed by St. Olaf, the king, who revealed to her that she should 
relieve his brother from captivity. This being done, Harold immediately 
went to the Varanrrians, who all rose up at his approach and received him 
with joy They seized their arms, and went to the chamber where the king 


slave leaning against the door of his house : this was a sign of perpetual 
Slavery. 


Foreigners became slaves in Israel by selling themselves, or when they 
were prisoners of war. The Law was lenient towards them. They had the 
right to take part in the panegyrics and joys of Yahveh, to share the repast of 
the climes and the natural fruit of the Sabbatic years, and to rest on the 
Sabbath day. If their masters mutilated them, they were obliged to liberate 
them ; freedom might be the result of a broken tooth. If the slave died from 
his master’s ill-treatment, the master was terribly punished ; how, is not 
clearly stated. A slave seems once to have enjoyed tiie office of steward ; 
the management of the whole house was in his hands. 


Excejit in regard to Yahveh, the Hebraic Law appears to have received 
beneficial influence from Egypt and Assyria ; at every moment that 
beautiful chapter cxxv of The Book of the Dead seemed to be remembered, 
where the soul justifying itself before Osiris, after stating that the precepts 
of charity had been fulfilled, dares to add “I have not made tears flow.“c 


HEBREW ART, ARCHITECTURE: THE TEMPLE, TOMBS, ETC. 


During the last three centuries, many scholars have devoted themselves 
especially to the art of this nation that has played such an extraordinary role 
in the history of the world. Tliese researches have been directed almost 
entirely upon the temple at Jerusalem and its furniture ; for here, where the 
national life was concentrated, was in fact all the art that the country 
produced. Moreover, while the remains are no longer in our hands or under 
our eyes, there is not a single edifice in all oriental or classical antiquity 
concerning which we possess such numerous and circumstantial records. 


The city of Jerusalem occupies to-day the northern extremity of a plateau 
which is bounded on the east by the valley of the Kidron, and on the south 
and west by the valley of Hinnom. This plateau is divided from north to 
south by a ravine called the valley of the Tyropoeon (” the cheesemakers “) 
in such a manner as to form two hills. The eastern hill is Mount Moriah, 


slept and put out his eyes. The same same night, Harold went, with his 
companions, to the chamber in which Maria slept, and carried her away by 
force. They afterwards proceeded to the place where the galleys of the 
Varangians were kept, and, seizing two vessels, rowed into the Bosporus 
(ScEvidar-sund) . When they came to the iron chains which are drawn 
across the sound, Harold ordered all his men who were not employed in 
rowing to crowd to the stern with their baggage, and when the galleys 
struck upon the chains, to rush forward to the prow, so as to impel the 
galleys over the chains. The galley in which Harold embarked was carried 
quite over on to the other side, but the other vessel struck upon the chains 
and was lost. Some of her crew perished in the water, but others were saved. 
In this manner, Harold escaped from Miklagard, and entered the Black Sea, 
where he set the virgin on shore, with some attendants, to accompany her 
back to Miklagard, requesting her to tell her cousin. Queen Zoe, how little 
her power could have availed to prevent his carrying off the virgin, if he 
had been so minded. 


The anxiety of Harold was occasioned by the intelligence that his nephew 
Magnus had ascended the thrones of Norway and Denmark. Proceeding 
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through Russia, he married the daughter of Yaroslav; and with her returned 
to Norway through Sweden. On reaching Sweden, where the fame of his 
riches had preceded him, he entered into a league with Svend. The objects 
of this league are not very clearly defined; but we may infer that one of 
them was to place Harold on the Norwegian, Svend on the Danish throne. 
The wealth of Harold hired numerous adventurers; and by the two princes 
the coasts of Denmark were ravaged. 


Again Magnus prepared an armament to oppose them; ,but his surer 
recourse was policy. To detach the celebrated Varangian chief from the 
cause of the Dane, he offered him half of the Norwegian kingdom (and also 
no doubt the eventual succession), on the condition of Harold’s allowing in 


like manner a division of his treasure. The latter eagerly accepted the 
proposal ; he forsook Svend, repaired to Norway, divided the treasure, the 
amount of which is described as wonderfully large, and was admitted to a 
share in the administration. Contrary to the usual experience of rulers so 
placed in regard to each other, they lived in harmony to the death of 
Magnus in the following year. By this defection, or rather by this 
conversion of an ally into an enemy, Svend was compelled to retire. But he 
had his partisans in Denmark, and Magnus, at his death, had the generosity 
to declare him his successor in that kingdom. To Harold was left the 
Norwegian throne. Thus the two adventurers became kings, in little more 
than a year after the arrival of Harold in the North. 


The surname of Harold the Good sufficiently establishes his character. He 
was indeed an admirable king and a virtuous man. Much praise is awarded 
to a code of laws which he compiled; but they no longer exist in their 
original form. 


SVEND AND THE NEW DYNASTY (1047-1076 A.D.) 


As with Harthacnut had ended the ancient male line of Denmark — a line 
that traced itself to Odin — Svend II may be called the founder of a new 
dynasty. That dynasty occupied the throne to the extinction of its male line 
in Valdemar IV, when it was succeeded by the house of Oldenburg. 


Scarcely was Svend invested with the dignity, when he found an enemy as 
powerful as Magnus, and less generous, in Harold Hardrada, who claimed 
the Danish crown. The assertion of this claim led to many years of warfare, 
ruinous to both kingdoms, but especially to Denmark, the coasts of which 
were often ravaged. In general the advantage rested with the Norwegian 
monarch, who, in 1064, obtained a great victory over the Danish fleet at the 
mouth of the Nissa. With great difficulty Svend escaped into Zealand, and 
began to collect a new armament. Fortunately the mind of Harold was now 
disposed to peace. Sixteen years of hostilities had brought him little 
advantage; the fortune of war was dubious; and the Danes, like their king, 
were averse to a foreign yoke. The two monarchs met, and entered into a 
treaty, which left affairs just as they had been at the death of Magnus. 


These were not the only hostilities in which they were engaged. Both 
undertook predatory expeditions to the English coast; but they could obtain 
no advantage over the vigilant and intrepid monarch (William I), who now 
swayed the sceptre of that kingdom. Svend too had the mortification to see 
his own coasts (those of Holstein) ravaged by the Wend pirates, who laid 
both Schleswig and Hamburg in ashes. Before he could reach them they 
retired. Subsequently he was persuaded to march against the Saxons, then at 
war with the emperor; but his troops having no inclination to exasperate 
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a people with whom they had long been on terms of amity, he desisted from 
the undertaking. 


Svend showed much favour to the church. He built many places of worship, 
which he endowed with liberality; and he founded four new bishoprics: of 
these two were in Skane, viz. Lund and Dalby, which were subsequently 
imited; and two in Jutland, viz. Viborg and Borglum. Yet this liberality did 
not preserve him from quarrelling with it. His chief vice was incontinence. 
Numerous were his mistresses, and numerous his offspring: thirteen sons 
are mentioned, of whom five succeeded him; but the number of his 
daughters was much inferior ; two only appear by history. His queen was a 
Swedish princess within the prohibited degrees of kindred. Wlien Adalbert, 
archbishop of Bremen, heard of the imion, he angrily condemned it, and by 
his messengers threatened the king with excommunication if he did not 
separate from the princess. The king resisted, and even threatened to lay 
Bremen (the legate’s residence) in ashes; but the power of the churcli was 
too great even for him to resist, and in the end he dismissed his wife. 


Svend was a man of strong passions, and of irritable temperament. In a 
festival which he gave to his chief nobles in the city of Roeskilde, some of 
the guests, heated by wine, indulged themselves in imprudent though 
perhaps true remarks on his conduct. The following morning some officious 
tale-Hearers acquainted him with the circimistance; and in the rage of the 


moment he ordered them to be put to death, though they were then at mass 
in the cathedral — that very cathedral which had been the scene of his own 
father’s miu-der. When, on the day following this tragical event, he 
proceeded to the church, he was met by the bishop, who, elevating the 
crosier, commanded him to retire, and not to pollute by his presence the 
house of God — that house which he had already desecrated by blood. His 
attendants drew their swords, but he forbade them to exercise any degree of 
violence towards a man who in the discharge of his duty defied even kings. 
Retiring mournfully to his palace, he assumed the garb of penance, wept 
and prayed, and lamented his crime during three days. He then presented 
himself, in the same mean apparel, before the gates of the cathedral. The 
bishop was in the midst of the service ; the Kyrie Eleison had been 
chaunted, and the Gloria about to commence, when he was informed that 
the royal penitent was outside the gates. Leaving the altar, he repaired to the 
spot, raised the suppliant monarch, and greeted him with the kiss of peace. 
Bringing him into the church, he heard his confession, removed the 
excommunication, and allowed him to join in the service. Soon afterwards, 
in the same cathedral, the king made a public confession of his crime, asked 
pardon alike of God and man, was allowed to resume his royal apparel, and 
solemnly absolved. But he hatl yet to make satisfaction to the kindred of the 
deceased in conformity with the law; and to mitigate the canonical penance 
he presented one of his domains to the church. This prelate was an Anglo- 
Saxon ecclesiastic, William, whom the archbishop of Bremen had 
nominated to that dignity, and who had previously been the secretary of 
Canute the Great. During the long period that he had governed the diocese 
of Roeskilde, he had won the esteem of all men alike by his talents and his 
virtues. For the latter he had the reputation of a saint, and for the former that 
of a wizard. It is no disparagement to the honour of this apostolic 
churchman that he had previously been the intimate friend of the monarch; 
nor any to that of Svend, that after this event he honoured this bishop more 
than he had done before. 


From this time to his death, Svend practised with much zeal the 
observances of the Roman Catholic church. By his excessive liberalities he 
injured 
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his revenues; and by his austerities, perhaps, his health. A faithful portrait is 
given of him and of his people by one who knew him well, Adam of 
Bremen.’/ This ecclesiastic, hearing so much in favour of the royal Dane, 
proceeded to his court, and, like all other strangers, was graciously 
received.* “Svend,” says the canon,’ ” is not only liberal towards 
foreigners, but well versed in literature; and he directs with much ability the 
missions which he has established in Sweden, Norway, and the isles; from 
his own mouth have I received most of the facts contained in this history.” 
In his reign the pagans of Bornholm were first converted to Christianity by 
bishop Egin. The image of Frigg, which they had been so long accustomed 
to venerate, they demolished with contempt. Another proof of their 
sincerity appeared from their offer of their most valuable effects to the 
bishop. This, unlike most churchmen of the age, he refused to accept; and 
advised them to expend it in two noble ways — in the foundation of 
churches, and the redemption of the Christian captives. “The king,” 
proceeds Adam,*’ “has no vice but incontinence.” 


The canon speaks of Denmark as consisting almost wholly of islands. ” Of 
them Zealand is the largest and richest, and its inhabitants are the most 
warlike.” Leidre had been, but Roeskilde was then the capital. Next to 
Zealand in importance was Fiinen, which was very fertile, but its coasts 
were exposed to the ravages of the pirates. The capital, Odense, was a large 
city. To cross from one island was perilous, not only from the stormy sea 
that rolled between them but from the pirates. Jutland had a barren soil 
except on the banks of the rivers, the only parts cultivated : the rest of the 
country consisted of forests, marshes, and wastes, and was hardly passable. 
The chief towns lay near the narrow bays on the coast. SkS,ne, always 
geographically, now politically included in Sweden, is represented as 
fertile, as very populous, and full of churches. Nowhere, indeed, had 
Denmark much lack of these structures; Fiinen, Adam assures us, had 100; 
Zealand, 150. “Skane is almost an island, and separated from Gothland by 
large forests and rugged mountains. Here is the city of Lund, where the 
robbers of the deep laid their treasures. These robbers paid tribute to the 


Danish king, on the condition of being allowed to exercise their vocation 
against the barbarians.” Among the Danes, Adam perceives many other 
things contrary to justice: he sees little_ indeed to praise beyond the custom 
of selling into slavery such women as dishonoured themselves. So proud 
were the men that they preferred death to stripes; and they marched to the 
place of execution not only with an undaunted but with a triumphant air. 
Tears and groans they held to be unmanly; and they mourned neither for 
their wives nor for their dearest connections. 


As Svend left no legitimate offspring, the only claim that could be made 
was from his numerous bastards. Harold was the eldest; but then, as he was 
of a quiet, gentle nature, he was not very agreeable to a fierce people. On 
the other hand, Knud, the next brother, had distinguished himself greatly in 
the wars against the pagans of Livonia. There was, accordingly, a dispute 
when the states assembled, most declaring for Harold, but all Skane for 
Knud; and a civil war must have been the result; but for the bribes of two 
chiefs, who prevailed on the electors of that province to confirm the choice 
of Harold. Mter this decision, Knud refused to remain in Denmark, and 
passed the rest of his brother’s life in his old occupation. 


The short reign of Harold (1076-1080) affords no materials for history. 
Silent, reserved, timid, averse to the shedding of blood, even for the judicial 
delmquencies, he was little esteemed. Yet few periods were more happy 
than that which witnessed his administration. He made new laws, which 
have 
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been praised and condeinned. According to Saxo, whose means of 
information connot be disputed, he aboHshed tlie judicial combat, and 
substituted purgation by oath — a change which led to frequent perjury. But 
if the testimony of Elnoth be admissible, he enacted other laws which were 
long valued by the people — so valued that they made every new monarch 
swear to observe theni./ 


THE CHURCH UNDER KNUD THE SAINT 


After the death of Harold (1080) his brother Knud the Saint succeeded him 
without opposition. Although he possessed many fine qualities, he was 
beloved neither by the people nor the nobles, and from the very beginning 
of his reign had difficulties with the inhabitants of Halland and Skane 
because they refused to respond to the nimierous statute duties he imposed 
upon them. But he knew how to bring them to obedience by threatening to 
exclude them, some from the great oak forests where their pigs found food, 
others from the Sound fishing grounds; for he claimed that the forests and 
pasturing grounds, the gulfs and straits belonged to the king. Although 
Christianity had long been established in Denmark, many of the people still 
practised piracy, especially in isolated localities. A remarkable type of 
corsair was the powerful chief Egil-Ragnarsen of Bornholm, usually called 
Blod-Egil, because in the heat of battle he quenched his thirst with the 
blood of the wounded. Knud the Saint, who was now resolved to put an end 
to this barbarous practice of piracy, had warned Egil several times; and as 
the latter was not willing to give up his old habits, the king went to 
Bornholm, seized Egil, and hanged him. 


This severity, while just, greatly incensed that portion of the people which 
was still animated by the spirit of paganism, and could not see anything 
wrong in piracy — but especially Egil’s numerous and powerful friends and 
relatives became sworn enemies of the king. Knud’s efforts tended 
principally to soften the manners of the Danes and to spread order and a 
higher civilisation throughout Denmark. He also showed much concern 
towards foreigners who made holies in the kingdom, and worked zealously 
to suppress slavery, which was a relic of paganism, ‘^he cessation of the 
piracy, which had provided the country with slaves, paved the way for the 
abolition of slavery; but this happy result was due above everything else to 
the influence of Christianity, which taught the equality of men, anil the 
more the Christian spirit filtered down through the people the more it 
obliterated their degrading heritage of paganism. 


Wliile Kimd was at loggerheads with the people and the chiefs because he 
found himself compelled to restrain the ancient liberties of the one and to 
bring the license of the others within the limits of order, he upheld with all 


his might the influence of the clergy, and sought in them a support against 
the other classes. He was himself of a very pious nature, rigitlly observing 
days of abstinence, fasting frequently, and devoting himself to severe 
exercises of penance; sometimes he even went so far as to undergo 
flagellation from his chaplains. 


He gave proof of a royal generosity with regard to the poor, the churches, 
and the priests, and it was the magnificent cathedral built in his reign that 
received the greatest marks of this. In the epoch when the church was 
governed by the energetic Gregory VH, she attained throughout Europe a 
high degree of power, not only spiritual but temporal as well, before which 
people and kings were compeUed to bow. In Denmark, the clergy had 
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struggled for more than a century and a half before they were even 
tolerated, but their strength and power increased rapidly when Christianity 
was universally established, and their pretention to enjoy in the North the 
same privileges as in the rest of Europe seemed to be equally just and 
natural. In the midst of the license which prevailed during the centuries of 
barbarism, the people felt the need of some protection against arbitrary 
power and threw tlicmseh’os into the arms of the church, which ujjheld 
justice against force and gave the oppressed a refuge against the 
persecutions of violence. Through auricular confession the clergy became 
masters of the conscience, and by excluding recalcitrants from divine 
service and from the cornmunion they had a means of coercion which was 
especially efficacious in an age of devotion. ‘ 


Generosity towards the church and respect for the clergy became articles of 
faith, and were considered the highest mark of piety, even as disobedience 
to the clerical orders was the greatest sin. It is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at that people and kings rivalled one another in generosity 
towards the cliurch and her religious establishments, and showered on them 
privileges which brought them at the same time riches and consideration. 


Thus favoured by the spirit of the age and the force of circumstances, the 
church obtained a degree of pre-eminence over the state which worked for 
good as long as the latter remained in a low state of develojjinent, and had 
power neither to protect civilisation nor maintain the law, but which became 
harmful as soon as the state could stand by itself. 


Svend Estridsen raised the power of the church upon the fomidations laid 
by Canute the Great, but under Knud the Saint the theocracy attained the 
apogee of its development, it made the clergy the first order of the state by 
giving bishops the rank of the greatest lords, dukes, and lay princes; it 
exempted ecclesiastics from the reach of ordinary jurisdiction in religious 
matters, and under King Niels the privilege was fiu’ther extended to include 
every cause, so that in no event could the clergy be citerl before a secular 
tribimal; and even at a later period laymen were amenable to clerical 
jurisdiction in certain pretended ecclesiastical matters, such as adultery, 
perjury, usury, etc. The ecclesiastics obtained, moreover, the right of 
“forfeit” for condemnations pronounced within their jurisdiction, a most 
important source of revenue in an age where the majority of punishments 
consisted in jiecu-niary reparation. Finally Knud tried to introduce the tithe 
system — one third of the revenue thus obtained to go to the bishop, one 
thinl to the parish priest, and the remainder to the maintenance of the 
church and the needs of public worship; but this experiment failed on 
account of the open resistance the people opposed to so onerous an 
innovation, and it finally cost the king his life. 


In the impoverished country of Wendsyssel, north of Limfjord, open 
rebellion broke out and spread quickly over the whole of Jutland. Knud fled 
to Fiinen, but the insurgents pursued and overtook him at Odense, where he 
sliut himself up in the church of St. Alban with the men who had remained 
faithful to him. Knud would make no resistance and threw himself in prayer 
before the altar, but his brothers, Eric and Benedict, defended him with the 
most splendid bravery. The rebels attacked the sanctuary crving, ” Where is 
Knud the Accursed? Let him show himself. Where is he” hiding? He has 
betrayed the Danes long enough, and it must cease.” Others exclaimed m 
meting out blows to the king’s defenders, ” Take this for my cow. King 
Knud; take this for my ox; take this for my horse.” They finally broke mto 
the sanctuary. Knud the Saint was assassinated before the altar, 
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Benedict perished in the fight, but Eric fought his way out through the 
asSailants (1086). 


Knud the Saint is the sole Danish king to meet death in a general uprising. 
He was the victim of resistance to a new order of things that was beginning 
to creep into Denmark, but which he attempted to make prevail with too 
much violence and thoughtless zeal. After Knud’s death, an embassy was 
sent to Flanders to bring back Olaf [the brother of Knud, whom the latter 
had sent thither in chains as a punishment for exciting a rebellion against 
him] but he was not set at liberty until his brother Niels was sent as a 
hostage in pledge for 10,000 silver marks of ransom, which could not be 
furnished just at the moment. 


Olaf reigned nine years, but his reign is only noteworthy for a great famine, 
whence came his surname of “Hunger.” Although scarcity and high prices 
prevailed over all Europe at the time, the clergy did not fail to represent the 
calamity as a divine punishment for the murder of Saint Knud. The same 
rumours of miracles at his tomb began to be circulated, but it took a long 
time to make the people believe in the sanctity of this detested king. 


THE GUILDS 


The canonisation of Saint Knud had important consequences in giving rise 
to the foundation of brotherhoods or guilds, founded in his honour and 
placed under his protection. They were institutions whose object was 
mutual assistance in misery and in clanger, common defence, and the 
maintenance of order and morality in an age of license. These brotherhoods 
were composed of men and women, and governed by elders (olderma-nd) 
according to the Skraa or particular statutes which the members engaged 
themselves by oath to observe; and these laws had without any doubt their 
origin in the frequent social reunions or guilds of antiquity. That explains 
the identity of the name, as well as the custom, practised also by the 


whose southern extremity, now called Ophel, was Zion, the ” city of 
David.” 


When Solomon ascended the throne, Jerusalem occupied only Zion, and did 
not begin to extend to the western and larger hill until under the kings of 
Judea. Mount Moriah, on the north, was given up to husbandry, and a rich 
man of Jerusalem, Araunah, owned there a field with a threshing-floor, 
where camels and oxen trod out the grain at harvest-time. David had bought 
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members of the h ter guilds, of coming together for purposes of banqueting 
and amusement. But it was only through the influence of Christianity that 
the guilds assumed their special character of half religious and half worldly 
associations. 


The oldest guilds existed merely for religious purposes — such as saying 
prayers and holding services, subscribing donations to churches and 
monasteries, helping the poor and the pilgrims, or nursing the sick. But on 
account of the necessities and requirements of the age, brotherhoods were 
soon formed which held in view also the material welfare and safety of their 
members. Although of a more worldly nature, these societies, nevertheless, 
always kept their religious character, and continued to hold relations with 
the church; they were under the protection of a saint whose name they took; 
at the death of a brother the members kept vigil, that is to say they passed 
the night in singing hymns and saying prayers; masses were said for the 
repose of the dead man’s soul; and the members were constantly making 
offerings, especially tapers, to the church dedicated to the patron saint of the 
brotherhood. Guilds may have been introduced into Denmark at the time of 
the country’s union with England — one of the oldest homes of these 
associations; but it is also quite possible that they arose spontaneously from 
circumstances and necessities similar to those which developed the guilds 
elsewhere: in any case, it cannot be shown with certainty that guilds existed 
in Denmark before the canonisation of Saint Knud. 


The secular guilds instituted on this occasion — and which are called 
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royal because they were dedicated to Saint Knud, and later to Duke Knud 
Lavard and King Eric Plovpenning, who, without being canonised was 
honoured in Denmark as one of the blessed — soon became famous and 
spread rapidly. Their distinguishing feature was the protection their 
members promised one to the others. When a brother was killed by a non- 
member it became the members’ duty to force the murderer to pay the price 


of blood; and if he refused he became the object of the brotherhood’s 
vengeance, against which he could preserve neither power nor rank: and so 
inevitable was this that even a king (Niels) was unable to escape it. The 
guild exercised extensive jurisdiction over its members, and differences 
which arose among the latter were settled by its own tribunal. When, on the 
contrary, a member was dragged by a non-member into the ordinary courts, 
his brothers were bound to appear with him, and to sustain him with their 
oath and their testimony, which latter was so respected that the word of one 
was worth that of three others. The danger which might thus result to justice 
in general was in part attenuated by the fact that the brotherhoods admitted 
none but persons of good character, and expelled all who were guilty of 
dishonourable actions. By these regulations, and by the discipline and order 
which ruled in the assemblies, the guilds exercised in that barbaric age a 
beneficial influence, and served as one of the jiillars of morality as long as 
they themselves retained their primitive purity. 


While not enjoying quite the same privileges as the royal ones, the petty 
guilds were nevertheless extremely important. They were composed of 
artisans and merchants, who met at certain times in a specified place to eat, 
drink, and consider their common interests. Each member had to pay a 
share of the expense incurred in the festivals, and as their cost was 
somewhat high, only the most affluent and prominent burghers could 
belong to them. Although these petty guilds did not have so extended a 
jurisdiction as the royal ones, yet the majority of disputes concerning trade 
and industry were judged by the tribunal of the corporation before being 
taken into the ordinary courts. Those guilds known as the Calendars, 
because their members met on the first day of every month (Kalends), were 
composed for the most part of priests, and other ecclesiastics, and only 
concerned themselves with religious questions. 


The character and organisation of the guilds will become still clearer if we 
cite the most important articles of their rules. ” If a member causes the 
death of one of his fellow members, he shall pay 40 marks to his victim’s 
heirs, or be excluded from the brotherhood as a felon. If on the other hand a 
member of the guild kill a non-member, his brethren, if they be present, 
shall aid in saving their fellow’s life; if it happen on the sea they shall 
procure him a ship with oars, an instrument for baling, a steel and flint, and 


an axe; after that he must defend himself as he can. If he has need of a horse 
they shall accompany him to the pasture grounds and procure for him free a 
horse for one day and one night. Members who have witnessed the killing 
of a fellow without going to his defence are expelled from the guild as 
felons. 


” If a member lose his money a collection shall be taken for his benefit at 
the next banquet, and each of his confrhes shall give what he thinks is right. 
Each member shall give three pieces of money to the brother whose house 
has been burned, or whose ship has been wrecked, or who is about to set out 
on a pilgrimage. Members shall not try to do each other harm by act or 
conduct whether in competition or any other fashion. Members shall watch 
two by two at the bedside of a sick comrade who has need of their 
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aid, and shall continue to do so until he is well. At a member’s death four 
comrades shall guard the corpse, and all share the funeral expenses, 
accompany the body and bear it to the tomb.” 


There are numberless other regulations with the object of preventing insults, 
quarrels, drunkenness, and other unpleasantnesses that would disturb the 
meetings. The oldest guilds mentioned are those of Odense, Schleswig, 
Ribe, Flensburg, Malmo, Lund, and Skanor; but they were soon to be found 
in every town of the kingdom. Their relation with the church, and the need 
of protection against the rampant license and immorality, facilitated their 
extension. When social order was established and laws were better 
respected, the guilds became not only superflous but positively harmful, in 
their quality of little states within the state. To which it must be added that 
they slowly degenerated and became centres of quarrels, drunkenness, 
debauchery, and all sorts of violence — the very things which it had 
originally been their object to prevent. And so the kings were compelled 
gradually to reduce and suppress them; Valdemar Atterdag and his daughter 
Margaret worked to this end at the close of the fourteenth century, and their 


successors pursued the same aim. The Reformation, which abolished the 
cult of saints and masses for the dead, accomplished the complete 
dissolution of the guilds, which transformed themselves into simple 
corporations, armourers’ companies, fire insurance companies, etc. 


THE RISE OF THE BOURGEOISIE 


The guilds were a powerful element in the development of the burgher 
class, in that they taught the burghers self-respect, and awoke them to a 
consciousness of their own strength, and showed them how to unite in 
common efforts to defend their rights. Although there had been since 
ancient times, various towns, not without importance, yet their number was 
not great, and the origin of the majority of Danish towns may be assigned to 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Conamerce and the trades made 
considerable progress; new sources of industry were opened up and the 
population of the towns began to be differentiated more and more from that 
of the country, by its occupations, its manner of life, and its organisation. 
The majority of the towns situated on the sea or inland waters took their 
origin from fortresses, built here and there on the coast for protection 
against pirates and as shelters during the winter to the ships drawn up on the 
sands. Merchants and fishermen, artisans and labourers, established 
themselves in proximity to these secure places, where there was, besides, a 
chance of profit; others were constantly coming in, until a whole town was 
formed whose origin is revealed by the termination ” borg” like Aalborg, 
Vordingborg, Faaborg, etc., and their mhabitants were called borgere 
(burghers). A sufficiently large number of towns owe their origin to the 
foundation of monasteries and other religious institutions. 


The construction of these edifices drew thither a crowd of masons, 
carpenters, and smitlis, who established themselves in the neighbourhood 
with their families; where they were soon joined by others in the hope of 
sharing m the work and the profit always to be found around the rich 
religious establishments. In this manner were born the towns of Nestved, 
Soro, Prjesto, Maribo, Mariager, Nykjobing, on the island of Mors, and 
several others. A safe harbour, good fishing grounds, and a situation 
favourable for commerce and navigation were sure to lead to the foundation 


of towns, which accordingly bore the termination kjobing (place for trade), 
like Ring- 
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kjcibing, Stubbekjobing, Rudkjobing, Kjobenhavn (Copenhagen); or the 
ending or when they were situated on a point of land, like Korsor, Hel- 
singor (Elsinore), Skanor, etc. The artisans and merchants who first settled 
these towns were those engaged in preparing and selling the necessities of 
life — as bakers, brewers, butchers, inn-keepers, shoe-makers, tanners, 
smiths, masons, carpenters, etc. In the beginning the towns had the same 
tribunals as the surroundng country; but as the difference grew between 
villages and towns the latter obtained special tribunals, their own 
legislation, and very liberal charters under elective magistrates. But while 
these changes had begun to take place in this age they were not fully 
brought about until the following, when the burghers took their place for the 
first time among the orders of the state. 


CHUECH AND STATE 


The creation of a special metropolitan see in the North, so long meditated 
and planned, was finally realised. An apostolic legate came on this occasion 
to Denmark, and chose for the residence of the future archbishop the city of 
Lund, already the seat of an important diocese, and well situated to be the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of the three northern kingdoms. 


The bishop of Lund, Adser, nephew of Queen Bothilde, wife of Eric 
Eiegod, was the first called to that office (1104). By the institution of a 
national archbishopric the kings no longer had the inconvenience of dealing 
with a foreign prelate, often imperious and not readily to be conciliated; but 
they did not gain much by the change, for the archbishops of Lund meddled 
much more with the affairs of the state than the archbishops of Hamburg 
had been able to do, and as natives they had family relations with the 
powerful men of the land, which still further increased their influence. 


The state then had two heads, one civil and the other religious, whose 
opposing interest occasioned perpetual strife. The archbishops, thanks to 
their great revenue, important domains, and the influence they enjoyed as 
primates of the North, were soon in a position to defy the king and shake 
his throne with rebellion and civil war. The establishment of the arch- 
diocese of Lund gave the clergy a point of support, heretofore lacking, 
which permitted them henceforth to take a firmer attitude towards the state. 


The archbishop of Lund’s jurisdiction extended over the churches of Nor- 
way and Sweden; but under Eskil, Adser’s successor, each of these two 
kingdoms recovered its own archbishop; while the archbishops of Lund 
received, with the title of apostolic legate and primate of Sweden, a sort of 
supremacy over the whole northern clergy. This was rather an honorary than 
a real distinction, for the Norwegian and Swedish archbishops watched 
jealously over their rights and opposed every encroachment of the Danish 
primate. When the North had been provided with a special ecclesiastical 
chief, the sovereign pontiff thought to complete the separation of church 
and state by introducing the celibacy of the priesthood, which for nearly 
half a century had existed in the majority of European countries. As a result 
of the first Lateran council (1123) the Danish priests were enjoined to 
repudiate their wives and to live a celibate life; but it was a long time before 
the prescription was observed. 


Archbishop Eskil was himself married, and the priests were sustained by 
the people in their resistance to the new regulation. In vain did the energetic 
archbishop Absalon work for the suppression of marriage in the priesthood; 
the people, already irritated by the tithes and other vexatious bur- 
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dens, showed their opposition by a revolt in Skane, where the peasants 
cried, ” Down with the bishop. We will keep our priests, but only on 
condition that they are married.” Denmark, however, could not escape a 
regulation so vigorously applied throughout the whole Catholic world, and 


after more than a century’s struggle the Danish clergy were compelled to 
renounce their obstinate resistance. 


The apostolic nun-cio,Gregory,who came to Denmark in 1222, caused the 
marriage of priests to be once more forbidden in the council of Schleswig, 
and pronounced civil punishments for offenders. Even some priests in 
Jutland, who had had the courage to appeal to a general council as higher 
than the pope, could do nothing further. It was thus that the cehbacy of the 
clergy was introd’ ced little by little, but not without great detriment to their 
morals, for the ministers of religion henceforth kept concubines and 
scandalised their flocks by most irregular lives. The church did not suppress 
this notorious evil, but shut her eyes to vice under a mask. In forbidding 
marriage to the priests, she broke the last link that held them to their fellow 
citizens, and ranged herself opposite the state as a separate and often hostile 
society.* 


Hamba Chdrch, Gotland { Built ia the twelfth century ) 


ERIC II, NIELS, ERIC IV, AND ERIC THE LAMB 


Eric III, called Eiegod or the Ever-good, was the fourth son of Svend II, and 
from the jarldom of Jutland was raised by the estates to the throne of that 
kingdom [on the death of Olaf Hunger, 1095]. As the next harvest was one 
of abundance, the people were again contented, and he obtained credit for 
the abundance with the same injustice as his brother had been condemned 
for the famine. More active than his predecessor, he administered the laws 
with vigour; and he destroyed Jomsburg, the stronghold of the pirates, who 
had again reared their heads during the preceding reign. To keep them in 
continued subjection, he erected fortresses in their country, and garrisoned 
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them well. The most remarkable event of this monarch’s reign is the 
erection of Lund into an archbishopric. 


The cause of a pilgrimage which Eric undertook in 1103, and from which 
he was destined never to return, is not well known; but it was probably to 
expiate a homicidal act which he had perpetrated in a fit of anger or of 
drunkenness. Whatever the case, he resolved to visit the Holy Land, and 
that too in opposition to the prayers and tears of his people, by whom he 
was cherished. Passing through Rome, where he obtained the erection of 
Lund into a metropolitan see, he repaired to Constantinople. By Alexius 
Comnenus he was received with much distinction ; though for some time he 
was Narrowly watched, lest, with all his piety, he should place himself at the 
head of the Varangian guard, and become troublesome to his host. His 
manners soon dispelled this diffidence, and he was splendidly entertained. 
Being supplied not only with provisions and vessels but with a liberal store 
of gold, he sailed for Palestine; but, landing in the isle of Cyprus, he fell a 
victim to a pestilential disease. 


After Eric’s death there was an interregnum of two years. He had left his 
son Harold governor of the realm during his absence; but the conduct of 
that prince was so unpopular that when the states assembled they excluded 
both him and his brothers, and resolved to choose some one of his uncles. 
The eldest, named Svend, died before he could be elected. Ubbo, the next 
prince, refused the dignity, which then descended to Niels, the next in age. 


The long reign of this monarch (1105-1134) was one of calamities, 
occasioned chiefly by his jealousy of his nephew Knud [called Lavard, that 
is, lord], second son of the late king. Henry king of the Abodriti, a Wend 
people who dwelt on the Baltic coast from Mecklenburg to Ponierania, was 
nearly connected with the royal house of Denmark, his mother being 
Sigritha, daughter of Svend II. As the Abodriti had been subdued by at least 
two Danish kings, and forced to embrace Christianity, they were regarded in 
the light of vassals. But Henry, more powerful than any of his predecessors, 
since he had reduced other Wend tribes to his yoke, would be no vassal to 


Denmark, though he was certainly one to Germany. He first demanded his 
mother’s dowry, which he asserted had never been paid; and, when it was 
refused, invaded the southern part of Jutland. Niels marched against him, 
and was defeated. 


To arrest the career of the invader was reserved for Knud, who had been 
invested by his father with the ducal fief of Schleswig [then known as South 
Jutland]. This prince not only cleared the duchy of its invaders, but carried 
the war into the country of the Abodriti. Henry now sued for peace, and was 
thenceforth the friend of his nephew. Knud had saved Denmark from many 
evils; and his conduct now showed that he was no less excellent a governor 
than he had been a general. He exterminated the banditi, restored the empire 
of the laws, and caused the arts of life to flourish. His reputation gave much 
umbrage to the king; nor was that feeling diminished when, after the death 
of Henry, he was presented by the emperor Lothair with the vacant regal 
fief. With this augmented power he maintained tranquillity the more easily, 
not in his ducal fief only but in the whole of Denmark. His eldest brother 
Harold, whose vices had excluded him from the throne, made many hostile 
irruptions into Jutland; but Eric, his next brother, was no less ready than he 
to protect that kingdom. 


The contrast between the conduct of Niels and of Knud made a deep 
impression on the Danes. On two of them, the king and his son, it was no 
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less painful than it was deep. To hasten his destruction was the object of 
both. The first attempt was to accuse him of some crime in the assembly of 
the estates; but he defended himself to powerfully that he was unanimously 
absolved. Disappointed in this view, Magnus requested an interview with 
him, under the prete.xt of settling all differences amicably; and, while 
unsuspicious of danger, assassinated him. All Denmark was in instant 
commotion. The kindred of the victim hastened to the meeting of the 
estates, and displaying his bloody garments called for vengeance on the 


murderers. To escape the popular indignation, Magnus fled into Sweden; 
but NieLs, who relied on the support of a party, endeavoured to brave the 
storm. He was, however, solemnly deposed, and Eric, the brother of Knud, 
elected in his stead. But he refused to comply with the decree. He collected 
troops, and took the field against his rival, who exhibited no less activity in 
his own behalf. In the civil war which followed the bishops took part, and 
fought like the temporal nobles. Knud had been the vassal of Lothair, and 
had demanded the assistance of the empire; and that monarch collecting a 
small army, marched into Jutland to co-operate with Eric in avenging the 
death of Knud. Seeng that the junction of the emperor and Eric must be 
fatal to his cause, Niels withdrew the former from the alliance by the offer 
of a large sum of money, and by consenting to hold Denmark as a fief of the 
empire. Lothair then returned, leaving the fortune of war to decide between 
the two kings. 


The retreat of the Germans was the signal for renewed and more fierce 
hostilities between the rivals. With his usual perversity Harold forsook the 
cause of his brother Eric, to fight for Niels; and Magnus, who had powerful 
armies in Sweden, brought reinforcements to the war. Success was varied: 
on the deep Magnus was defeated; on the land, Eric. But some acts of more 
than usual barbarity perpetrated by Niels and Harold at Roeskilde, 
diminished the number of their supporters. Still they were enabled to make 
another stand on the coast near the gulf of Fodvig in Skane. Victory 
declared for Eric: Magnus fell in the battle; and Niels with much difficulty 
escaped into Jutland. Among the slain were five bishops and sixty priests. 
As Slagnus was dead, Niels declared Harold, the brother of Eric, his 
successor— a declaration which did no good to his own cause. To escape 
the pursuit of his rival, he threw himself into Schleswig, which was better 
fortified than any city in the North. But this was an imprudent act: in that 
city the memory of Knud was idolised; and there he was massacred by 
some members of a fraternity of which the deceased prince had been the 
head (1135). Thus fell a monarch who in the early part of his reign had 
afforded his subjects reason to hope that he would prove a blessing to the 
realm, but whose subsequent conduct had covered him with universal 
odium. 


THE HISTOEY OF ISRAEL 


the field of Araunah as a site for the temple of the true God, and had erected 
an altar on the threshing-floor. 


The work began in the fourth year of the reign of Solomon. The materials 
had already been in great part fitted. Architects, workmen, and artists were 
engaged in Tyre by the aid of King Hiram, and the work progressed rapidly. 
The summit of Moriah was first levelled, and then around the remaining 
hillock was constructed an immense retaining wall of 
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extraordinary solidity, extending up to the level of the summit. It was built 
of enormous blocks held together by cramp-irons, and was supported on the 
outside by embankments. All the space between the interior face of this 
wall and the rock was filled in with rubble in such a way as to form a square 
platform. 


Then followed the erection of the temple itself, and so rapidly was it pushed 
that the dedication feast was celebrated only seven years after the laying of 
the first stone of the substructure. The temple was to be enclosed by two 
courts, but Solomon completed only the first or inner one, and the east wall 
of the second or outer, which was not finished until long after the great 
king’s death, in the reign of Manasseh. 


The Bible gives us a detailed description of the magnificence of the interior 
of this sanctuary, built and decorated by Phoenician workmen, and of the 
objects of art accumulated there by the most ostentatious of Hebrew kings. 


The architecture and the decorations of the interior were all in Egyptian 
style, like the temples of the Phoenicians themselves. But of the works of 


In the reign of Eric IV, surnamed Emun, who on the death of his rival 
succeeded to the government of the whole kingdom, there is little for 
history. One of his first exploits was to put to death his brother Harold, and 
eleven sons of that prince. There was a twelfth, Olaf, who escaped into 
Sweden, and became in the sequel king of Denmark. He next pursued the 
Wend pirates into their stronghold of Arkona, which he took and destroyed. 
On his return, he applied hinLself with zeal to the administration of justice; 
and was assassinated by a Jutland chief, whose father or brother he had 
judicially condemned to death. This tragedy took place in the midst not 
merely of his court but of his people, while presiding over an assembly of 
the Jutland states (1137). 


There were candidates for the crown — (1) Knud the son of Magnus, and 
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cons(‘(|UPiit.ly grandson of Niels; (2) Svend, a natural son of Eric IV; (3) 
Valdeinar, the son of Knud king of the Abodriti, who had been murdered by 
Magnus, and who in 1170 was canonised, like the martyr of that name who 
had ruled over Denmark. The bias of the assembly was evidently in favour 
of Vakiemar; but as both he and the two other candidates were of tender 
years, the choice fell on Eric, called the Lamb, whose mother was a 
daughter of Erie Eiegod. 


The surname of this king will sufficiently explain his character. He was 
indeed one of the most pacific of men. Yet he was compelled to fight for his 
crown; for Olaf, the only son of Harold that had escaped the bloody 
proscriptions of Eric Emun, appeared at the head of a considerable force 
and claimed it. That, if hereditary right only was to be consulted, the claim 
was a Valid one is certain, for he was the only representative of his father, 
the eldest son of Eric Eiegod. But the Danish throne was elective; and 
though the claim was confined to one family, little regard was paid to 
primogeniture. After many alternations of fortune, Olaf was vanquished and 
slain (1143). But Eric himself was conquered by the Wend pirates of the 


Baltic, who, though so frequently humbled (if any credit is to be placed in 
the national historians), soon reappeared in numbers formidable enough to 
alarm the kingdom. This check and the consequent decline of his reputation 
in the eyes of a warlike people induced him soon afterwards to resign the 
crown, and to profess as monk in the cloister of Odense. 


On the retirement of Eric the Lamb (1147), the three princes who had 
before been rejected on account of their youth were again candidates. 
Vakiemar being deemed still too young, the choice was restricted to the 
other two. Unfortunately for the interests of order both were elected — m 
Svend by the Landsthing of Skane and Zealand, Knud by the people of 
Jutland. 


THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM 


That the division of the sovereignty would inevitably lead to civil war 
might have been foreseen by the blindest. It was a long and a bloody one, 
which, though suspended for a time through the efforts of the pope, who 
wished all Christendom to arm against the infidels, burst out with renewed 
fury. Adser, archbishop of Lund, led the Danish host against the pagans of 
the Baltic; but the expedition was inglorious, and the remnant which 
returned from it embraced one of the two parties. The fortunes of both 
varied; but when Vakiemar, the favourite of the nation, joined Svend, the 
advantage was on the side of that king, who gained at least three battles 
over his rival. At one time Knud was driven from the reahn, and forced to 
seek shelter at the court of the emperor Conrad II. But tranquillity was not 
the result of his retirement. The Wend pirates, not satisfied with having 
defeated the archbishop, and incited by the agitated state of the public 
namd, ravaged the coasts both of Jutland and of the isles. Finding their king 
and nobles unable to protect them, the people entered into armed 
fraternities, which were consecrated by religion. They not only defended 
their own coasts, but equipped vessels to cruise in the Baltic, and to surprise 
such of the pagan ships as they might find detached from the rest. In a few 
years twenty-two of these vessels took above eighty of the enemy’s. Still 
these were partial, isolated effects, which had little influence over the 
general mass of misery. When Knud returned as the vassal of the empire, 
the civil war again raged. Frederick Barbarossa, as the lord paramount, now 
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mterfered, and meeting the two parties, decreed that while the title of king 
of Denmark should be left to the victorious Svend, Knud should reign over 
Zealand as a fief of the Danish crown. This award satisfied neither party, 
and least of all the nation, which was indignant with both of them for 
sacrificing its independence to the emperor. Svend refused to cede Zealand 
to his rival; and the civil war was about to recommence, when Valdemar, to 
whose valour Svend owed everything, prevailed on the one to give and the 
other to accept, in lieu of that island, certain domains in Jutland and Skane. 
Peace therefore was procured for the moment; but it was a hollow peace, 
which the accident of an hour might break. 


The advantage which Svend had gained by the aid of Valdemar he lost by 
his misconduct. He adopted the German costume; imitated the Ger-man 
manners; expressed much contempt for everything Danish as in the highest 
degree barbarous; seldom appeared at the national Thing; restored the old 
judicial ordeal of duel; became luxurious; and levied high contributions on 
his people. A disastrous expedition into Sweden made him despised as well 
as hated; and on his return into Skane, he was assailed by the yellings of the 
infuriated populace. Something worse than this result would have been 
experienced by him, had not a chief, named Tycho, one of the most 
influential in the province, rescued him from his position. 


Wlien at liberty, he allowed his licentious followers to plunder the 
inhabitants. Many he put to death; and among them was the brave man who 
had saved him from their fury. This atrocious ingratitude lost him the favour 
of Valdemar, who passed over to the side of Knud, and cemented the 
alliance by marrying the sister of that prince. It was now the object of 
Svend to seize both princes, either openly or by stratagem; but they were on 


their guard; and each was always surrounded by armed attendants. At 
length he was vanquished, and forced to seek a temporary asylum in 
Saxony. But he obtained succour from the duke of that province, and from 
the archbishop of Bremen, who could never forgive the Danes for forcing 
the abolition of his jurisdiction over the North, and allied himself with the 
Wend pirates, who were always ready to join any party that offered them 
plunder. At the head of these forces he returned, and compelled the people 
to receive him as their king. Again Valdemar and Knud marched against 
him; but the former, pitying the sufferings of the people, offered his 
mediation, and tranquillity was for the moment re-establLshed. The chief 
condition of this treaty was that the kingdom should be divided into three 
sovereignties; that Svend should have Skane, Ivnud the isles, and Valdemar 
Jutland, in addition to his duchy of Schleswig. The whole people abandoned 
themselves to joy, and Svend, pretending to join in it, gave a magnificent 
entertainment to his brother kings in the castle of Roeskilde. But at that 
very festival he ordered both to be assassinated. Knud fell; but Valdemar, 
who defended himself courageously, escaped int6 Jutland. 


The reputation of Valdemar, and above all his words, easily induced the 
people to espouse his cause. Pursued by his active enemy, he was 
constrained to fight before his preparations were completed. The result, 
however, was indecisive. In a subsequent and more general action, near 
Viborg, Svend was defeated and compelled to flee. He was eagerly pursued 
by the victors, who overtook him in a morass, from which the weight of his 
armour prevented him from emerging; and he was immediately beheaded. 
Never did the Danes suffer more than under this unworthy prince. 
Enfeebled at home, degraded abroad, without government or security for 
either person or substance, they were sunk even in their own estimation. 
But for these 
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disasters they could only blame themselves; they were the inevitable results 
of their own folly in dividing the monarchy.” 


VALDEMAR (I) THE GREAT SUBDUES RUGEN 


When peace was restored in the interior of the kingdom, Valdemar, who had 
already shown evidence of a generous and lofty soul, strove to give it the 
security and glory it had formerly enjoyed. The Wends were always its 
cruellest foes. These barbarians never ceased making irruptions into 
Jutland, where, in some of the Danish isles, and sometimes in several places 
at once when not opposed with prompt resistance, they left horrible traces 
of their rage. This gave another reason for attacking these undisciplined 
people, whom 'aldemar regarded, not unjustly, as rebellious subjects over 
whom he could reassume the authority which Knud Lavard, his father, had 
exercised as their king. Moreover the desire to assemble them again under 
the standard of the faith made of this expedition a holy enterprise and one 
agreeable to the clergy, and this motive filled with fresh ardour all those 
who were destined to take part in it. Absalon was one of the leaders in 
whom Valdemar had the most confidence. He came of an illustrious Danish 
family and united bravery with prudence, wisdom and fidelity with 
ambition and a passion for arnxs. The see of Roeskilde being vacant in the 
time of which we speak, and the clergy and people not being able to agree 
on the choice of a prelate, two factions were formed which nearly came to 
blows, and which the king had some trouble in appeasing. Then, without 
having in any way touched on the liberty of the voters, he had the pleasure 
of seeing his favourite, Absalon, elected, who while he was invested with 
this dignity was not less zealous in peace than in war. 


The Wends of Ri’igen, knowing the king to be occupied in Norway, had 
recommenced their incursions, and driven away the Danes, for whom they 
bore a hatred inspired by long wars, customs, and a different language and 
religion. Always sure of finding in Arkona, which they regarded as 
impregnable, a retreat where they with their plunder could brave the 
conqueror’s anger, they abandoned to him without regret the badly 
cultivated fields, hoping, not without reason, to glean richer harvests in 
those of their enemies. Valdemar resolved to make every effort to demolish 
this fortress, and with it the last support of such obstinate ferocity. He 
prepared a formidable force, to which Duke Henry the Lion, Pribislaw who 
had become his vassal and prince of the Abodriti, Kasimir and Bogislaw, 
dukes of Pomerania, joined bodies of their troops. Having made a descent 


on the isle of Riigen, he marched without stopping as far as Arkona, which 
he immediately invested. Arkona, of which to-day only traces remain, was 
then the most considerable town of all Wendland. It was situated at the 
northern extremity of the isle of Riigen on a vei’y protruding cape, and was 
defended on the east, south, and north by high and steep rocks. The western 
side was guarded by an extremely strong and high rampart. 


Christianity had been preached to the people of Riigen long before. The 
monks of Corvei had even made several conversions there under Ludwig 
the German, and built a church in honour of St. Wit their patron. But as 
these people were the most ferocious and unconquerable of all the Slavs, 
they did not long suffer the Christian yoke. The missionaries were driven 
away, and there remained no trace of their work, save worship rendered to 
St. Wit, of whom these barbarians made an idol whom they soon adored 
under the name of Swanto-Wit as the supreme deity. Thus it is dangerous, 
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justly says a learned ecclesiastic, to preach the worship of saints before 
teaching the knowledge of the true God. 


This idol had its chief temple in Arkona, a temple which was as remarkable 
for its size as for its statue of the pretended divinity. The gigantic idol was 
topped by four heads; its right hand held a horn which the high priest filled 
with wine every year; from the more or less quick evaporation of this, the 
fertility of the season was foretold. The other hand held a bow. Divers 
olTerings were at its feet. Each year after harvest people hastened from 
every quarter to offer sacrifices, but nothing was more acceptable than a 
Christian. This festival was held every year. The priest who presided was 
more respected than even the princes. He interpreted the oracles and the 


decrees of the god, who gave through him most absolute orders. He alone 
had the right of entering into the enclosure where the idol dwelt. He dared 
not breathe in this sanctuary, and for fear an impure breath should offend a 
present divinity, he went outside to draw breath each time he had need. On 
the festive day, all the people being assembled before the temple door, he 
took the horn from the idol’s hand and examined it attentively. If he found 
the wine had evaporated much he threatened an approaching drought and 
advised them to store their grain. If the contrary, he permitted them to sell 
superfluous stores. Several other auguries of this kind prolonged a 
ceremony which was ended by an exhortation from the priest to lavish 
sacrifices on the god. The assembly ended in feasts and wild debauchery, 
these being regarded as proofs of zeal for the idol. 


This temple contained great riches, from tribute levied by the cunning of 
priests over the credulity of the people. All the nations of Wends scattered 
on the southern coasts had to make annual offerings. Some sent the spoils of 
their enemies, others the third part of the booty taken in their sea voyages. 
Princes sent presents to gain favourable answers from the god when they 
questioned him concerning the future, or when they formed some enterprise 
which needed his help. Three hundred military horsemen were specially 
dedicated to him and only plundered on his behalf. The sovereign pontiff 
also kept a white horse which he alone might approach, and on which the 
god rode when he went forth to combat enemies to the faith. Often this 
horse might be seen early in the moming covered with sweat caused by 
night rides. Favourable predictions were also drawn from the manner in 
which the animal ran. Neighbouring countries were filled with reports of 
such great marvels that the people of Riigen came to be regarded as the 
happiest and most formidable of all the Slav nations. 


In reality, this people — animated and emboldened by the situation of their 
isle, by the enthusiasm inspired by the presence of the Swanto-Wit, by the 
riches they had collected on their journeys, by those sent from nations 
tributary to the pretended divinity, and by those moreover drawn from the 
abundant herring fishery on their coasts — was, as one might say, the root 
and trunk of the pagan Slav leagues, and as long as this trunk rested whole 
it was in vain that at great expense certain branches, always ready to give 
forth fresh shoots, were lopped off. 


Thus all eyes were turned on Valdemar, awaiting with impatience the 
success of an enterprise wherein two nations and two religions combatted 
for their greatest interest. The Danes, animated by such powerful motives 
and by the presence of their king, attacked Arkona with the greatest valour, 
building battering rams to demolish the rampart. They lodged themselves in 
several advantageous posts and burned the principal tower. The fire, which 
spread by degrees to the combustibles which entered into the compo- 
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sition of these ancient ramparts, seconded the efforts rnade by the Danes to 
overthrow them. At last the besieged, tired of warring against iron and fire, 
decided to capitulate. The king, who could flatter himself with the 
knowledge of being able to take the town by assault, and whose soldiers, 
greedy for rich plunder, besought him to sack it, yet yielded to the 
remonstrances of Bishop Absalon and Archbishop Eskil, who with a 
moderation very rare in a religious war advised him not to heed the plea of 
his soldiers, but to avoid bloodshed, and not reduce the besieged to despair. 
It was then agreed that the people of Riigen should deliver to the king the 
idol, Swanto-Wit, with all treasure in the temple; that all Christian slaves 
should be set at liberty without ransom; and that they should, for the future, 
all embrace and profess the Christian religion. All land assigned for the 
maintenance of their priests should be given to the church. Service in the 
Dan-ish army when necessity arose was also demanded, and an annual 
tribute. 


The hostages who were exacted as surety for the fulfilment of promises 
having been delivered, Esbern and Sunon, two prominent officers in the 
army, were ordered to go and overthrow the idol Swanto-Wit. They were 
obliged to knock down the colossus with precaution, for fear its fall should 
cause some accident, and give the people of Riigen grounds for saying that 
it avenged itself in perishing. In reality, the pagans had gathered in crowds 
to witness the sight, hoping to behold punishment of such sacrilege. But 
when the idol had fallen, and hurt no one, and they saw pieces of it quietly 


cut into firewood amid cheers from the Danes, the greater part saw their 
own simplicity and conceived more respect for the Divinity of their 
conquerors than for their own. 


The temple, as well as the idol, was burned, after the treasure had been 
removed to a safe place. From Arkona Bishop Absalon, who directed the 
war under the king’s orders, went to receive the submission of six thousand 
of the people of Riigen who composed the garrison of another fortress, 
named Karentz. He had burned three temples dedicated to three colossal 
and monstrous statues of other pretended gods tutelary of the nation. The 
ease with which these gods allowed themselves to be reduced to cinders 
prepared the minds of their worshippers to embrace the new religion which 
Absalon was authorised in one of the articles of capitulation to offer them. 
He substituted churches for their temples, in the country as in the towns, to 
the number of twelve, after which he took back hostages and seven large 
coffers full of money to the king. 


After having subdued and pacified the people, and after the Riigen princes, 
Tetistas and Jarimar, had solemnly acknowledged themselves tributaries to 
the Danish crown, Valdemar, glorious and content, recrossed the sea with 
his army. Absalon, whom the cares of war could not distract from those of 
the episcopate, sent soon after to Riigen zealous priests to complete by 
persuasion conversions begun by force. Prince Jarimar, who was really 
converted, heartily seconded the efforts of these missionaries. Absalon did 
not neglect for this the interests of the see he occupied. Valdemar caused the 
conquests the church had made by arms to be made known to Pope 
Alexander III. Alexander loaded him with praise, and in the same bull 
ordered, in conformity with Absalon’s desires, that the isle of Riigen should 
thenceforth form part of the diocese of Roeskilde. Other letters of the same 
pontiff, accorded two years after in answer to the insistence of the king, 
granted the canonisation of Knud. This was celebrated at Ringsted with 
great pomp, in presence of an infinite number of Danish prelates and 
strangers and other spectators. The inhabitants of Zealand had conceived 
such esteem for 
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Knud that, not having been able as they desired to have him for an earthly 
king, they would thenceforth take him for patron saint in heaven. 


ABSALON, AND THE SKANIANS 


A short time after, Archbishop Eskil resolved to end his days in retreat, 
renouncing those dignities which seemed as heavy in old age as they had 
been worthy of envy before he had attained them. Vainly they tried to turn 
him from his object. He had vowed on the hand of the famous St. Bernard, 
abbot of Clairvaux, who had great love for him, as may be seen in his 
letters. In his quality as legate, Eskil had the right of naming his successor. 
But for fear of depriving the church of rights which he himself had 
defended with so much zeal, he remitted his power to the assembly, which 
ordinarily made the election. Then the king, speaking in the name of this 
assembly, nominated Absalon bishop of Roeskilde, his choice being 
approved by general acclamations. 


But whether, as Absalon declared, he found the burden too heavy, or 
whether he secretly desired to become primate and archbishop, without 
ceasing to be bishop of Roeskilde, it is known that he persisted in refusing 
the offered dignity. The assembly and the king being equally obstinate on 
their side in refusing to make another choice, this seeming conflict of 
interests and wills had every promise of ending in a serious quarrel. Saxo 
even relates that certain men trying forcibly to seat Absalon on the 
archiepiscopal chair met with such resistance that several were thrown 
down. At last it was agreed to send an account of this singular difference to 
the pope for decision, and to that end deputies from either side were 
despatched. Doubtless this was just what Absalon wished. Alexander III 
crowned Absalon’s secret satisfaction by the verdict given. He was 
permitted by the legate sent into Denmark to retain his bishopric and was 
threatened with excommunication if he refused the archbrishopric of Lund. 
After this threat resistance would have been a crime, and nothing remained 
but to make a virtue of docility. Absalon then submitted and undertook his 
part in uniting in his person the two highest ecclesiastical dignities of the 
kingdom, with the offices of generalissimo, admiral, first minister, and 
senator. 


Solomon nothing has remained but the cisterns and the east wall of the 
outer court. This wall is omamented with a gate under which Solomon had 
his throne placed when he assisted at public ceremonies ; it was still called 
Solomon’s gate, even after the time of Herod. Numerous enlargements and 
restorations were made under the kings of Judea; but in 586 B.C., when the 
Chaldeans took Jerusalem, the temple was totally destroyed. 


Fifty-two years later, the captive Jews in Bab3don having been delivered by 
Cyrus, their leader, Zerubbabel, undertook to rebuild the temple of the true 
God. Though similar in plan to that of Solomon, the new edifice was 
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less beautiful and of less majestic proportions ; the old men who recalled 
the former one wept. This building stood for nearly five centuries, passing 
through the domination of the Seleucidse and the Roman conquest of 
Pompey without being sacked or demolished. 


Then Herod, the Idumtean, made king of the Jews by the Romans, 
conceived the idea of making himself popular with the people by rebuilding 
the temple in all the splendour of Solomon. The execution of his plan, 
which included enlargement, — Josephus says he doubled the original size, 
— required the complete demolition of the former structure and the 
rebuilding of the ancient terraces and the gates crowning them. The only 
portion of the old temple that he seems to have preserved was the eastern 
gate or gate of Solomon. The ancient plan, however, was apparently not 
departed from in the main. 


The great outer court was surrounded on three sides by a double colon-nade 
of Doric columns twenty-five cubits high. On the south side was a basilica, 
i.e. “a building with three unequal naves supported by columns.” This 
enclosure was the Court of the Gentiles, and was open to all visitors. A 
barrier only three cubits high prevented the ungodly from entering the 
enclosure reserved for the Israelites, which comprised the Court of Women 
and the Court of Men, or of Israel. The Court of Women had at its four 


The revolt of the Skanians was an event more remarkable when one sees 
what motives influenced the inhabitants of this province. They wished 
permission for their priests to marry, and pretended that their ministry was 
sufficient without the service of bishops. It might have been thought that 
these priests were the secret authors of the rebellion, if the Skanians had not 
at the same time refused to pay the ecclesiastical tenth and exacted that 
thenceforth only governors of their country should be sent to them. 


In spite of his eloquence, his worth, and his power, Absalon could not stay 
the progress of this outbreak. He was even constrained to take refuge in 
Zealand; and, far from the threats of the king having any effect, the rebels 
were So irritated by them that they resolved to pay no more taxes, and 
forced the priests to take wives. 


Valdemar, seeing the danger of suffering such disorders any longer, went to 
Skane, followed by Absalon and a small army. He was received by a 
deputation of the principal men of the province, who promised to return to 
obedience if the king would recall Absalon and the foreign officials to 
whom the country had been given in charge. As this good prince always 
inclined to moderation, he obliged Absalon to retire again to Zealand and 
then followed him. In the hope that this condescension would satisfy the 
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malcontents, the king even consented to examine their grievances against 
his minister, conjointly with deputies they might name. But these deputies, 
gained over or intirnidated, subscribed to everything in Zealand, and 
retracted everything in Skane. Revolt broke out with renewed force and 
everyone flew “to arms, while the archbishop on his side did not spare his 
diocesans his ecclesiastical thunders, and Valdemar raised an army capable 
of dealing even more effectual blows. 


The king’s setting out was the signal for war. But he flattered himself with 
the hope of being able to reduce them by fear alone, for repugnance to sheci 


the blood of his subjects made him wish to avoid resorting to extreme 
measures. But the rebels forced his hand by defending a bridge over which 
he had to cross to get to them. In the efforts made by the soldiers of either 
side the battle became more deadly and sanguinary. Absalon, however, 
turned the scale in the king’s favour by the skill with which he managed his 
cavalry, causing them to fall suddenly on the Skanians, and throwing many 
of them into the river. Help which came shortly afterwards only served to 
render their defeat more complete, so that, their troops being dispersed or 
destroyed, they could only ask for peace. Valdemar willingly granted this, 
receiving their hostages and submissions. But he found them so obstinate 
on the subject of the tithes that, for fear of renewing the bloody tragedies 
which a similar cause had evoked under King Knud IV, he obliged 
Archbishop Absalon to desist from his claim if only for a time. Thus, the 
sedition was appeased, but we shall see afterwards that peace could onlyl 
last as long as the clergy found it served their own interests. It was as little 
durable as their disinterestedness was sincere. 


THE DEATH OF VALDEMAR; HIS LAWS 


Valdemar was preparing to repress fresh incursions of the Wends when anj 
illness detained him at Vordingborg, a town in Zealand; a short time 
afterwards he died of the results of this illness, or rather from the ignorance 
of a| Saknian abbot who boasted of possessing great knowledge of 
medicine. The king was found dead immediately after having taken from 
these impru-j dent hands the drink which was meant to cure him. He was 
only forty-eight, and had reigned twenty-five years. His premature death 
was sincerely! mourned by the people. It has been remarked that, when his 
body was! taken to Ringsted for burial, the country people flocked weeping 
from all! parts, crying that in him they had lost a father and a liberator to 
whom I they owed the happiness of no longer fearing brigands and the 
barbarities 1 of pirates. In truth this prince had united the principal virtues 
which make a king loved and esteemed. He understood how to conquer and 
how toj pardon, to make his enemies fear him by being good to his people, 
and to! reestablish peace and good order in his kingdom by increasing its 
consider-] ation and influence abroad. 


It was he who edited and published the code called The Skanian Laws\ and 
the Law of Zealand, as well as the Ecclesiastical Rights of these two! 
provinces. The ecclesiastical laws of Skane, composed of twenty-five 
articles, were published in 1162, the civil laws in the year following. The 
laws of Zealand appeared in 1171. These laws, conjointly with the Jutland 
Code] published by Valdemar II are the source of those which Denmark is 
to-day justly proud of possessing. They are simple, clear, concise, and 
generally adapted to assure liberty and property to citizens. Good sense is 
shown in hmi who dictated them, as in the style in which they are couched. 
There is 1 
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no flourish of rhetoric, no vain ostentation of grandeur and authority, such 
as marks the debut of so many other laws — as if the authors wanted to 
show the people that the pleasure of commanding them, not the care of 
rendering them happy, was uppermost. Brilliant centuries and nations 
famous for learning and spirit might envy the wise simplicity which 
governed these two codes./ 


Sleigh or Axel Oxesstiebna 


(In State Hietorical Mnseom) 


KNUD VI (1182-1202 A.D.) 


Knud had been crowned in his father’s lifetime, and from his fourteenth 
year had been admitted to a share in the government. His accession 
therefore to the undivided sovereignty was expected to pa.ss without 
opposition. But the people of Skane elected another sovereign — ¢ Harold, 


a grandson of Prince Magnus. The contest, however, was short-lived; they 
were reduced, and their ruler was compelled to flee into Sweden. 


The reign of this monarch was one of conquest and of prosperity’. Soon 
after his accession, Absalon led an armament against Bogislaw, duke of 
Pomerania, who exhibited ill will to Denmark and her vassals, and obtained 
a complete victory 


over the enemy. During the following two j’ears the warlike operations 
continued, and Bogislaw at length was compelled to throw himself on the 
royal mercy. Besides offering a large quantity of gold, he did homage for all 
his possessions to Knud. The two dukes of Mecklenburg were also reduced, 
and acknowledged fealty to him. The submission of two such provinces, 
which had been dependent on Henry the Lion [duke of Bavaria and 
Saxony], and had subsequently acknowledged the superiority of the empire, 
filled the king with so much pleasure, that he assumed the title of king of 
the Wends. 


To assume the feudal supremacy over the.se regions was a blow struck at 
the authority of the emperor Frederick Barbarossa. Between these 
potentates there was a misunderstanding from the very commencement of 
Knud’s reign. Frederick invited him to his court under the pretext of 
drawing more closely the amicable bonds which had been formetl between 
him and Valdemar; but as the king suspected that this was only a lure to 
enforce the payment of homage, he evaded compliance. It soon appeared 
that such was indeed the intention; for he was formally summoned to visit 
the diet for that purpose. A second refusal to attend so exasperated 
Frederick that he threatened to confer the fief of Denmark on some other 
vassal. The king replied that before he could give it he must first take it. AU 
negotiation being useless, the emperor offered the greatest insult to the 
majesty of Denmark by sending back to her own country the sister of Knud, 
who had been 
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betrothed to his second son, the duke of Swabia. From this moment the 
breach was irreparable; and the king turned with more zeal to the cause of 
his father-in-law, Henry the Lion.6 


After the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin in 1187 messengers arrived [in 
Denmark] with letters from Pope Clement III, in which that pontiff exhorted 
the Danes to go on crusade like the faithful of other countries to try to 
recover the Holy City. The emperor himself went on crusade and, being 
obliged to be reconciled with his enemies, used the pope’s favour to get 
Knud to make an agreement with him in which that king engaged not to 
trouble the peace of the empire during the absence of its head; and, 
effectually to do away with all sorts of discontents, he also revoked the 
proscription he had issued against Duke Henry the Lion, whose disgrace 
had embittered the gieater part of the princes, and in particular the king of 
Denmark, his son-in-law, and the king of England, his father-in-law. 
Reading the papal letters made a great impression on the Danish nobility. 
Esbern, brother of the archbishop, himself supported the exhortations they 
contained with all the force of his eloquence. Fifteen of the principal lords 
of the assembly solemnly took crusader’s vows, but only five kept their 
resolutions. 


The king had the wisdom not to take any part. The five crusaders having 
enrolled those who presented themselves, went in their vessels to Norway, 
where they were joined by two hundred crusaders of that kingdom. But 
their journey was thenceforward made apart, and the Norwegians alone 
arrived in Syria. The Danes were shipwrecked on the coast of Friesland, 
where they sold their ships. Thei.ce they went by land to 'Aenice, where they 
embarked afresh, and at last arrived in the Holy Land. This long and painful 
voyage had no result. The Christians had just made peace with the 
Saracens, so they returned to their own land without having unsheathed 
their swords. There were also many Danes in the fleet of fifty-three ships 
which the Frisians and Flemish sent to sea. Frederick took the land route 
with his army to go into Palestine. An ancient historian tells us that a 
relation of the king was among them, with several great lords and about 
four hundred Danes./ 


The tranquillity of Denmark was further disturbed by a bishop and a 
member of the royal family. This was Valdemar, a bastard son of Knud V, 
who held the see of Schleswig. The king had also conferred on this bishop 
the government of the duchy until that other Valdemar, the king’s brother, 
for whom the fief was destined, reached an age fit to govern. When that age 
arrived the prince was knighted, and at the same time invested with the 
duchy, of which he hastened to take possession. The bishop had tasted the 
sweets of power, and he was deeply hurt at its withdrawal: from that 
moment he became the enemy of the king. 


Determined on revenge, he entered into alliance with all whom he knew to 
be hostile to Knud, and, among others, with Adolf of Schauenburg, count of 
Holstein. When his preparations were matured, he threw off the mask, 
declaring that his right to the Danish throne was as good as the king’s, and 
demanding a share of the sovereignty. Passing into Norway, which at that 
time was not on friendly terms with Denmark, he obtained supplies, 
returned to the latter kingdom, and assumed the royal title. At the same 
period another army, led by the count of Holstein, marched towards the 
Eider to support his views. To Knud it was evident that their operations 
could not be long sustained; that the invaders would soon be in want of 
provisions, and disperse of themselves. Instead therefore of risking an 
action he quietly 
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watched the motions of the bishop. The result justified his policy: the 
treasures of Valdemar were speedily exhausted; his mercenaries 
disappeared; he threw himself on the royal mercy, but was conducted a 
close prisoner to a strong fortress in Zealand (1194). Adolf yet remained; 
the king marched against him, and forced him to sue for peace. But that 
peace was of short duration. The count, being required to do homage to 
Knud for some of the domains which he had obtained by the deposition of 
Henry the Lion, refused to acknowledge any other superior than the 
emperor; and to fortify himself against the vengeance of the king he entered 


into an alliance with the markgraf of Brandenburg, whose territory adjoined 
the Wend dominions of the Dane, and who had an interest in preventing any 
further augmentation in that quarter. To assail both, Knud sent an armament 
to the northern coast of the Baltic; and as the venerable Absalon was now 
too old and too infirm for active warfare, the bishop of Roeskilde was 
invested with the command. 


The result was not very favourable to the king. Two years afterwards 
however, he took the field in person, and forced Adolf to accept terms of 
peace: the chief were that Ditmarsh, with the strong fortress of Ratzeburg, 
should be ceded to Denmark (1200). But in this, as on the former occasion, 
tranquillity was of short duration. Adolf again quarrelled with his ally; and 
Valdemar, the king’s brother, invaded Holstein. The result was favourable to 
the Danish arms: Adolf, who had thrown himself into Hamburg, was 
compelled to leave it, and to witness the fall of Liibeck, which was feudally 
subject to him. Most of Holstein was now reduced; and the duke having, in 
the king’s name, received the homage of the towns and nobles, returned to 
Schleswig. No sooner had he left the province than the count reappeared; 
but it was only to be made prisoner and conveyed in triumph to one of the 
Danish fortresses. The king himself soon appeared amidst his new subjects; 
and at Liibeck he received the homage of the great vassals of Holstein, 
Ditmarsh, Stormarn, Ratzeburg, Schwerin, and other lordships, which were 
now subject to him, but which he could not incorporate with the monarchy, 
because they were dependencies of the empire and for them he must 
himself do homage to the chief of that empire. This was a proud day for 
Denmark; but that pride was much alloyed by the sudden death of Knud in 
the very flower of his age. 


The flourishing state of Denmark under this prince is well described by 
Arnold of Liibeck.? He alludes to its vast commerce, to its ceaseless 
activity, to its constantly increasing wealth, to its improvements in the arts 
of life, to its military reputation, to its zeal for learning. Many Danish 
5’ouths, he informs us, were annually sent to study at Paris, where they 
distinguished themselves in philosophy, law, and theology. Many became 
admirable can-onists; many subtle didacticians. The visits of young Danes 
to the capital of France may be explained by the union of Ligeborg, sister of 
Knud, with Philip Augustus. 


Absalon’s Good Works and Death 


Towards the close of Knud’s reign died Archbishop Absalon, who had held 
the .see of Roeskilde since 1158, and the primacy since 1178. Absalon, 
whom nature had formed to occupy a great position, came from an 
illustrious Danish family, and was brought up with King Valdemar I, who, 
through discernment as much as friendship, never undertook anything 
without consulting him. He was elected bishop of Roeskilde in 1158, and 
archbishop 
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of Lvind in 1178. One might have seen without being scandalised the 
prelates of these days pass their lives in camp or at sea, if all those who left 
the pastoral staff for the sword had had, like Absalon, not only zeal for their 
country but qualities necessary to serve it. He was a great general and 
seaman, yet he did not neglect the government of his two dioceses, the 
propagation of the faith in countries he conquered, or the maintenance of 
religion in the interior of the kingdom. It was he who introduced uniformity 
in the celebration of divine service, in which the first missionaries sent into 
different countries had made changes. 


Like all ministers who have been high-minded and loved true greatness, he 
was familiar with men of letters, encouraging them as a wise friend and a 
protector both zealous and powerful. By this the great_ Absalon rendered 
his nation services which were perhaps unknown or despised by 
contemporaries, but from wliich to-day she draws more satisfaction and 
glory than from tiie most signal victories he won. In reality it is to him she 
owes that elegant and poetical work of Saxo Grammaticus, a true wonder in 
a century wherein barbarism triumphed. Absalon, fearing that the history of 
past times would rest in oblivion, and future history would share the same 
fate, sought to remedy such past and present evil by charging Saxo and 
Sveno Aggonis (Svend Aagesen) to write a history of Denmark tlown to 


their own times, and by founding a monastery at Soro where men could be 
entertained who would midertake to transmit remarkable events to posterity. 


But of these projects, so worthy of the author, only the first was executed. 
Saxo wrote an entire history of Denmark, but one may say that not the least 
important light on history issued from the Soro monastery, so that after the 
death of these two men the history of Denmark was found sterile and 
lacking in monuments and memoirs of all kinds./ 


VALDEMAR II AT VARIANCE WITH THE EMPEROR (1202-1241 
A.D.) 


In 1202 Knud VI died; and as he was without heirs male, the choice of the 
states fell on his brother Valdemar, tkike of Schleswig, who, as we have 
related, had given some proofs of military talent [and who bears the 
surname of Seir, or the Victorious]. 


Like his predecessor, the new king repaired to Liibeck to receive the 
homage of the conquered inhabitants; and there he assumed the titles, “king 
of the Wends” and “lord of Nordalbingia.” In the midst of his triumph he 
offered to release Count Adolf, provided the latter would forever renounce 
all pretension to Holstein with his other domains north of the Elbe, and 
engage not to maj^e war, either personally or through his allies, on the king 
of Denmark. The conditions were accepted ; and hostages being given for 
their execution, the count was released. Imprisonment seemed to have 
sobered him; for he passed the rest of his days in tranquillity. 


Having fomented the troubles of Norway in revenge for the aid given to 
Bishop Valdemar, and exacted an annual tribute from Erling, whom he had 
supported against rival sovereigns, the Danish king departed on a more 
distant expedition — against the pagans of Livonia. It was attended, 
however, with no great success: the best that can be said of it is that it was 
not disastrous. A subsequent expedition into Sweden was more unfortunate: 
he was signally defeated; but peace was made on terms sufficiently 
honourable. About the same time the national arms regained their former 
lustre by the conquest of Eastern Pomerania, the duke of which did homage 
to Valdemar. 
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From the prison to which he had been consigned by Knud VI the bishop of 
Sclileswig was no inattentive spectator of events. He longed for revenge; 
but he must first recover his hbcrty. In this view he appUed to the pope, to 
the archbishop of Lund, to many prelates of Denmark, and even to the 
queen, and interested them so far in his behalf that Valdemar, at their 
intercession, agreed to release him, on the condition of his never again 
entering Denmark, or any other place where he might give umbrage to the 
state.“ 


Germany was, at this time, in a state of special ferment. There were 
vacillations, broken pledges, weakness, and anger on all sides. Otto IV, the 
new emperor, was no sooner in tranquil possession of the throne than a 
friendship he had formerly professed for Valdemar, not being now so 
necessary to his plans, gave place to jealousy excited by the conquests of a 
neighbour — jealousy made stronger by the fact that Valdemar was 
sovereign over the very provinces once held by the emperor’s father, Henry 
the Lion. Thus, when the see of Bremen was again empty, the emperor 
quietly allowed Bernhard, duke of Saxony, to put Bishop Valdemar in 
possession of the archbishopric, although through a remnant of regard for 
the king he would not appear to take part in the affair. But a short time after, 
having become less circumspect, he allied himself against the king with 
Albert, markgraf of Brandenburg, who sought unceasingly to gain ground 
on the Wend side at the Dane’s expense. 


A‘aldemar easily discovered in this conduct a project to get Nordalbingia 
away from him, and authorised by Otto’s example entered into alliance with 
Frederick II, son of Henry VI, emperor and king of Sicily. Valdemar 
recognised him as emperor, united with him, and as reward for such great 
services obtained the absolute cession of all the provinces he held in 
Germany, so that these were actually united to the Danish crown, and cut 
off from the empire. Letters patent from the emperor are dated May, 1214. 


corners square halls serving for the supplies of the temple, for ablutions, or 
other pious exercises. 


From this court three gates led through a group of buildings to the Court of 
Israel. The principal one of these gates, celebrated as the Nicanor Gate, had 
doors of Corinthian bronze, and was of beautifid architectural proportions 
and rich construction. The Court of Israel, which was reserved for men who 
had performed certain acts of purification, was eleven cubits wide. The 
halls surrounding it on three sides, which had fagades furnished with 
porticoes, were appendages of the divine cult. Each was consecrated to a 
special service. Here the skins of victims were salted and washed ; the 
musical instruments, the salt, the eternal fire, the wood were kept here ; and 
here was the hall of the sanhedrim. 


Finally came the Court of the Priests, in the middle of which were the 
temple proper and the altar of burnt offerings. The temple stood on a terrace 
six cubits high, so that there was thus a difference of level of eight and a 
half metres between the platform of the temple and the Court of the 
Gentiles. Its architectural features were essentially the same as those of 
Solomon’s temple. This temple of the Jews was one of the most majestic 
works of architecture that antiquity produced. The succession of enclosed 
courts rising one above another and crowned by the gigantic white marble 
pylons of the sanctuary is a conception of genius that was realised only 
here, and all antiquity had but one voice in praise of its imposing grandeur. 


The House of the Eternal was embellished with an unprecedented luxury. 
Costly woods, gold, silver, ivory, precious stones even — nothing was 
spared by this people that was so jealous of its God. The accessories of the 
cult, moreover, sacred vessels, knives, basins, utensils of every kind, were 
works in which caster and engraver vied with one another in the display of 
their art. 


But it must not be forgotten that the artists who decorated the ancient 
temple were Phoenicians ; and as the Phoenicians always limited 
themselves to imitation of the Egyptians and the Assyrians, their technique 
has a hybrid character, which, like Syria itself from a geographical point of 
view, is a sort of compromise between Asia and Egypt. <i 


It is easy to understand to what degree this alliance of Valdemar and 
Frederick irritated the emperor Otto, who made several vain efforts to 
regain his footing. He then leagued himself against the king with his brother 
Henry, count palatine of the Rhine, and Albert, markgraf of Brandenburg, 
who continued his ordinary hostilities in Wendland; and with the help of 
these allies Otto made an irruption into Holstein, resolved to revive the 
rights which his ancestors, the two dukes of Saxony, had held over this 
province. He first took Hamburg without meeting any resistance. This was 
not all: to weaken still more the credit of the king in Germany the 
confederates openly took the part of Bishop Valdemar, who was still 
occupying the see of Bremen, and who had aided them in the siege of 
Hamburg. 


But the king no sooner learned of the reddition of this town than he 
appeared in Holstein at the head of a formidable army. The league and its 
hopes vanished at the approach of this force. Otto hastily recrossed the 
Elbe; Hamburg held out, but the king and Count Albert, his nephew, having 
closed it in with two forts which they caused to be built at the gates of the 
town, it was obliged to surrender. Otto, abandoned by nearly all the Ger- 
man princes, and excommunicated by the pope, could do nothing but make 
several fruitless incursions into the diocese of Bremen. 


Bishop Valdemar, struck with the same storm, was driven from that country. 
He was obliged to yield the see to Gerhard, bishop of Osnabriick, whom the 
pope protected, and was reduced to entering a cloister, where eighteen years 
after he ended a life that had only been used to the unliap-piness of his 
fellows and himself. 
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In the midst of these troubles certain religious dissensions in Livonia had 
passed unnoticed. In a period of about twenty years Riga had been founded, 
peopled, and fortified so as to be able to resist the repeated attacks of 
barbarians. Christians had multiplied on the coast, and with them forts, 


churches, and monasteries. A new order of knights, named the brotherhood 
of Christ’s Soldiers [or Brothers of the Sword], was formed during this 
crusade, less celebrateil than those of the Holy Land, and more lasting in its 
effects. Prmces of these countries even saw themselves obliged to declare 
themselves its vassals, and to receive as a benefit their own states from 
these strangers. One party of the Livonians had seriously abjured the errors 
which had drawn on tiiem so many anxieties and wai-s. New churches had 
been founded; the inhabitants of Esthonia, that is northern Livonia, where 
provinces along the gulf of Finland, were yet independent and would have 
to be conquered and christianised. These men, proud and jealous of their 
liberty, gloried in having always rendered useless the efforts which the 
Danes, Swedes, and Christians in Riga had made at various times to convert 
them. Sworn enemies of their new hosts, they held them in continual alarm 
because their numerous and warlike hordes were often joined by Russian 
neighbours; these latter, being attached to the Greek ritual, seemed only 
Christianised that they might hate j the Latins. 


In this conflict of opposed passions, and forces nearly equal, it was neees- ‘ 
sary in order that one side might gain a decided advantage that a powerful 
and warlike prince should intervene. There was none whom personal quali- 
‘ ties, resources, and reputation, combined with the situation of his states, 
made more fit to settle the quarrel than the king of Denmark. It was to him ; 
that the strongest appeals were made. They had already produced some 
effect by 1205, but the success of these first efforts had not been such as 
was j expected from a great king. Valdemar had then determined to make 
new efforts, when his nephew. Count Albert, returning from Livonia, told 
him that the Russians, leagued with the Esthonians, were threatening the 
new church of Riga. “Thereupon he solemnly engaged,” says a 
contemporary author, who witnessed the greater part of what he writes, ” to 
pass the following year j in Esthonia, as much for the honour of the “‘irgin 
Mary as for the remission ] of his sins.” 


Motives of this kind give birth to capabilities for the greatest achievements. 
The king began by rendering the German frontiers safe by lea'ing there 
good garrisons in well fortified stronghokls. He also ordered that as many 
ships as , possible should be manned for war in every port. Historians of 
that day tell us that never before was there seen in the North such a large 


fleet as the one destined for this expedition. It-was composed of fourteen 
hundred vessels of various sizes, but it appears that he used only a 
thousand, the others remaining in Denmark for the safety of the kingdom. 
Of these thousand there were five hundred small ones, none of which 
carried, beside rowers to the number of twelve, more than one cuirassier 
and one archer. The other five himdred, called long ships, contained each 
120 men. From which one may judge that the armament of Valdemar was 
really the largest that had been seen in any country. A crowd of ecclesiastics 
and voung warriors, illustrious by birth or exploits, hastened to take part in 
the gfoiy and merit of this holy expedition. Among the number one 
distinguishes ‘Andrew, archbishop of Lund; Nicholas, bishop of Schleswig; 
Peter, bishop of Roeskilde; and the chancellor, Theodoric, bishop designate 
of a country neither yet converted or 
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conquered; a Wend prince named Wenceslas or Vitzlas. with a corps of his 
troops; and many German generals and soldiers. 


On their side the Esthonians were able promptly to raise armies as 
formidable for numbers as for the furj which animated them. Surprised, 
however, at the sight of so prodigious an armament as that of the Danes, 
they could not hinder its descent nor prevent the ruin of one of their 
fortresses, or the erection of another at the same place, which the Danes 
called Revel, that being the name of the province. The Esthonians even 
pretended to have no other resource than the clemency of Valdemar, and 
while reassembling their forces sent their chiefs to sue for peace. 


The king, not sufficiently on his guard, granted it joyfully; bishops baptised 
them; they were sent back loaded with presents: but three da3’s afterward a 
swarm of armed horsemen burst on the camp towards nightfall, attacked it 
at five different points, and drove back the Danes, who were scattered and 
for the most part disarmed, with such vigour that their defeat seemed 
inevitable. But Wenceslas, posted farther afield, had time to range his men 


in battle array and come to their aid. Then the aspect of affairs (juickly 
changed. The Danes rallied, the Germans joined them, and, uniting their 
efforts, they soon quenched the impetuosity of the Esthonians. The.se, little 
accustomed to fight against regular troops, disbanded, and fleeing 
precipitately left a thousand of their men on the field of battle. 


Such are the real facts of a combat concerning which there are many 
accounts full of exaggeration and marvels. It has been written a thousand 
times that the Danes, ha'ing lost their standard in the thickest of the fight, 
had begun to give way when there fell from heaven another — red, with a 
white cross in the centre ; and, reanimated at the sight of this wonder, they 
gained a victory over their enemies. Afterwards a standard was said to have 
been sent by the pope, as was a custom in religious wars, but neither this 
deed nor that conjecture are supported by any authority, and an anonymous 
contemporary who was personally at Esthonia, and gives us all the 
circumstances of this fight, never mentions it. If then the standard named 
Dannebrog owes it origin to this war, it was some other event which gave 
rise to it.’ 


After this victory all the province of Revel was subdued. The town of this 
name had its bishop, the building of the new fortress was finished, and the 
king departed lea“ng a strong garrison, generals, and many bishops who 
were to work in concert to advance his interests and those of the church, in 
a country whose uncultivated and wild state could not hide natural fertility. 


But these Danish designs were too strongly opposed to the bishop of Riga’s 
views for him to allow them to pass without contradiction. This prelate 
claimed the greater part of Esthonia as a conquest effected by pilgrims 
devoted to the church, and by the Brothers of the Sword, or Soldiers of 
Christ, his vassals. He had given the bishopric of Esthonia to his brother, 
and sent missionaries there, trying to win as many neophytes as he could 
from his rival, and carrying on the “Danish baptism,” by detachments of the 
Revel garrison. Animosity concerning baptism was carried to such a pitch 
that an Esthonian chief was hanged by the Danes for receiving baptism 
from their enemies, and probably the Riga Christians showed no more 
moderation. The 


[‘ Mallet’s nai’ve refutation of the miracle of the Dannebrog needs no 
addition ; but it is interesting to note the further marrel related of this battle, 
in which legend assigns to Andrew, archbishop of Lund, the part of Moses 
at Kephidim. Fortune, so ran the story, favoured the Danes, as long as the 
archbishop held his arms raised, but when from weariness he let them fall, 
she deserted his countrymen. Finally his companions lent their support in 
keeping the old man’s hands in the attitude of blessing tUl the victory of 
Valdemar was complete. | 


H. W. — VOL-in. M 
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Esthonian barbarians began to think that the God of the Danes was not that 
of the Germans. 


Albert, bishop of Riga, went personally to Rome to claim protection from 
the head of the chm-ch. But the favor in which Valdemar and his envoys 
were held by the pope rendered these solicitations useless. It was the same 
at the court of the emperor Frederick, who was too politic not to keep on 
good terms with a king who, better than all others, could cross his plans of 
weakening the Guelfs. So the bishop, seeing that he could receive no help 
from Germany either, since Valdemar, master of Liibeck, had closed the 
gates of that city to Livonian crusaders, resolved to yield, and trust to the 
king’s clemency. Thereupon Valdemar, having equipped a large fleet, 
landed on the isle of Osel, and after defeating and bringing the inhabitants 
to submission opened a conference at which the bishop of Riga and the 
master of the Brothers of the Sword assisted. It was there that, touched by 
the prayers of the bishop, who brought him to see that his claims on Livonia 
caused trouble and prejudice to religion, the king recognised the prelate’s 
rights over the province. The king also severed portions of the lands he 
reserved for himself and gave them to the Brothers of the Sword, on 
condition that they should render him homage and hold themselves always 
ready to furnish help against the Russians or heathen. Osel was also 


assigned to the king, but the natives of this island were not yet disposed to 
leave him in peaceful possession of the conquest. 


THE king’s captivity 


By all these conquests Valdemar had brought the Danish monarchy to a 
degree of glory and power it had never yet attained to. There were few 
kings in Europe who reigned over such a large extent of country, few who 
had added so many provinces to their heritage and had had such sustained 
and brilliant success at the head of their armies, or could put fleets so 
numerous and formidable to sea. But that mysterious power which seems to 
play with all fixed plans of men, and take pleasure in eternal vicissitude, 
had marked this high degree of prosperity as the term of a new period 
wherein we shall see this same kingdom fall from disgrace to disgrace, torn 
by intestine war, a prey to foreigners, and sometimes touching on total ruin 
— an event the more striking because it was from the feeblest of her 
enemies that this powerful monarchy received her rudest blow. 


A count of Schwerin, named Henry, cherished in profound secrecy an 
implacable hatred which became fatal to Valdemar. Schwerin had been 
constrained to receive his states from the king’s hands, and to do him 
homage for them. In thus investing him, Valdemar had demanded the 
count’s sister for his natural son, named Nicholas, count of northern 
Halland, with the half of the Schwerin castellany and its dependencies. 
Probably Henry had refused to fulfil these conditions after the marriage 
celebrations, and Valdemar, irritated by this refusal, had forcibly compelled 
him to be faithful to his engagements, and had taken away a part of his 
states to give to Nicholas. 


Henry, in desperation, had recourse to the vengeance of the weak. He went 
to Valdemar’s court and sought to regain his confidence by an appearance 
of great zeal. The king, too generous not to show favour to so submissive 
and repentant a subject, allowed him great familiarity. One day, when they 
had both been hunting in a little isle named Lyo on the southern coast of 
Fiinen, the king invited Henry to sup with himself, his son, and a small 
number of courtiers, passing the evening without-precaution or fear. Soon 
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the fumes of wine, joined to the fatigues of hunting, plunged the king into a 
deep sleep. The count, who had waited impatiently for this, called his 
Jieople, who were posted at some distance, seized Valdemar and his son, 
loaded them with chains, took them forcibly into a forest near the sea, and 
finally carried them on board a vessel with which he sailed through 
manifold dangers, and took them to the opposite coast of Mecklenburg. His 
illustrious and unhappy prisoners were first taken to the castle of his ally, 
the (iHint of Danneberg, then to his Schwerin castle, where they were 
condemned to remain in irons. 


All Europe experienced the greatest surprise on hearing of an insult 
committed with so much audacity on the person of so gi-eat a king, and that 
by one of his weakest vassals. But this news, which plunged Denmark 
herself into extreme consternation, roused the hopes of her enemies and 
armed those \vhom fear alone had held in obedience. The first care of the 
senate at this juncture was to have recourse to the emperor’s good offices. 
But sentiments quite opposed to compassion and justice animated Frederick 
II. Although he maintained a firm aspect, it was plain that in spite of the 
lapse of years he wished Germany to see renewed the drama of Leopold of 
Austria and Richard king of England. 


The pope himself, who seemed to have taken Valdemar’s cause in hand 
with a zeal worthy of the head of Christendom, yet demantled a high price 
for his services. He said in his letter to the archbishop of Cologne that he 
was obliged to take Valdemar’s part, among other reasons because Denmark 
was tributary to the papacy. This new claim opposed itself to that of the 
emperor, but both were equally without foundation. \Vliat could be thought 
of a Roman emperor who had been ch’iven from Rome, and a bishop of 
Rome, rarely master of that city, who thus disputed at the other end of 
Europe as to who had bestowed a crown or counted kings among his 
vassals? 


However, day by day the kingdom felt the disadvantage of being deprived 
of its head. The rumour of the king’s captivity was no sooner spread in 


Livonia than the Brothers of the Sword and the bishop of Riga seized a part 
of Esthonia and the isle of Osel, whilst for his part, William of Savoy, 
bishop of Sabine and papal legate in these northern regions, adjudged to the 
holy see lands which were in litigation between the Danes and Germans, 
thus conquering by ecclesiastical warnings and censui’es that which the 
others had bought at the price of much bloodshed. In the other conquests of 
the king a like defection seemed near./ 


In Denmark itself reigned distrust and discouragement. Count Adolf the 
Younger, supported by aU the princes of the north of Germany, returned to 
Holstein and took possession of his paternal estates. Bishop Valdemar 
hunseh’, now eighty years old, left the solitude of the cloister as soon as he 
heard of the king’s captivity, and crossed the frontiers of Denmark to slake 
his hatred against the king. Finally the brave Albert of Orlamiinde, who had 
been appointed regent, collected an army; but he wished first to see what he 
coultl obtain by negotiations. The enemy demanded that Valdemar should 
pay 50,000 marks of silver for his ransom, that he should abandon his Slav 
and Wend possessions and what he had conquered south of the Elbe, that 
Holstein should be ceded to Albert of Orlamiinde as a fief of Germany, ami 
that Valdemar should acknowledge himself the emperor’s vassal for 
Denmark. Although these terms were advantageous to the regent he rejected 
them as dishonouring to the king and country. The difference could be 
settled only by the sword. Unfortunately Albert lost the battle of Molln 
(January, 1225), after a fight which lasted from dawn to nightfall; the 
conquered general went to 
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join his sovoroign, not as liberator but as a companion in captivity. The city 
of Hanilnirg then submitted to Adolf, and Liibeck gave herself up to 
Germany. Valdemar was compelled to submit to the hard conditions which 
his enemies imposed on hinn.* 


PEACE IS BOUGHT AT A HIGH PRICE 


In a convention which still exists, Valdemar promised to pay the count, for 
his own and his son’s ransom, 45,000 fine silver marks, all the gold the 
queen used in her ornaments excepting her crown, and complete 
habiliments for a hundred knights. 


AVhen he left prison he was to be replacetl by forty Danes chosen by the 
court, among which number were to be included two of Valdemar’s sons, to 
remain as hostages until the entire fulfilment of the treaty (1225). Valdemar 
ceded to the empire all he possessed between the Elbe and the Eider, and all 
the Wend countries, except the principality of Riigen. He had also to swear 
not to aid Count Orlamiinde, his nephew, in recovering Nordalbingia, with 
which he had invested him. The king had also to cede to Count Adolf of 
Holstein the fortress of Rendsburg and to hold the count of Schwerin free 
and exempt from all rights he had had over him. 


These were the most important articles of the convention. The king, the 
princes his sons, the bishops, and the chief gentlemen of Denmark had to 
swear to observe them faithfully. Of the release of the count of Orlamiinde 
there is no mention in the treaty, which confirms what we learn elsewhere 
about the count of Schwerin and his allies not being willing to let him go at 
any price, doubtless fearing that he would only too well aid anil abet the 
king in a plan to reconquer the provinces he had held in fief. Such were the 
conditions in which the king and his son found themselves at the end of 
their captivity — a captivity as singular in its accomplishment as it was 
rigorous during the three years it lasted, and whose long and miserable 
consequences were fatal to the nation. It has been said that one hardly 
knows what to wonder at most, in these events — the audacity of the plot 
formed by the count of Schwerin, or the courage and success with which he 
carried it out, or the feebleness of the efforts made by the Danes to avenge 
their king. 


On his return to his realm the king’s first care was to send ambassadors to 
Pope Honorius III, begging him to summon the count of Schwerin to return 
the hostages and free him from the extorted oath. The pope did not think 
success impossible, and a private motive, moreover, urged him to lenil his 
intervention. Valdemar had given him to understand that if he could recover 
the hostages without paying the rest of the stipulated sum he would himself 


lead an army to help the crusaders. In this hope the pope wrote threatening 
letters to the count and charged the bishop of Verden to summon Henry 
under pain of excommunication to restore Valdemar his hostages and 
release him from all all other engagements. Results show how the count 
answered these letters. He returned neither money nor hostages, save Prince 
Valdemar, who, according to the terms of the convention, was to be set free 
a short time after his father. But although three of his sons and other 
hostages were still in his enemy’s power, Valdemar did not fear to 
recommence war, to enter fully armed into Nordalbingia, surprise 
Rendsburg, and to reduce Ditmarsh, in spite of resistance from the 
inhabitants. 


On his side Count Schwerin was still aided by his accomplices in 
usurpation — Adolf of Schauenburg, newly possessed of Holstein, the 
heritage of his ancestors; the archbishop of Bremen; the town of Liibeck; 
Albert, 
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duke of Saxony; and Henry Burwin, prince of Werle. These confederates, 
having learned of the irruption of Valdemar into Holstein and the progress 
he was making there, went to meet him and encountered him near 
Bornhoved at some distance from Segeberg. The two armies did not face 
each other long before having recourse to arms. Animated by the 
remembrance of a grand past, by insults and losses, and embittered by the 
presence of his perfidious enemy, Valdemar marched towards him 
impetuously and fought him with most obstinate valour. But all his efforts 
were useless. The Ditmarshians who composed a part of his army vilely 
betrayed him in a mo-ment when bravery could have given victory to his 
side. Tliey turned their arms against the Danes, who, seeing themselves 
asSailed on all sides, gave up hope after a long resistance. The king lost an 
eye in this fight, was thrown off his horse, and barely escaped from the 
enemy. Many Danes were made prisoners, among them three bishops and 
the king’s nepliew. 


The race which had so little influence on the art of the world and so much 
upon its literature, religion, commerce, and destinies, has had the 
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strangest of all national fates. To the Christian it is as the escape of the soul 
from the corrujition and death of the body. Newman e has thus closed his 
History of the Hebrew Monarchy, in words that may fitly serve as finis here 


” Tt is not intended here to pursue the later fortunes of the Jewish nation. We 
have seen its monarchy rise and fall. In its progress, the prophetical and the 
sacerdotal elements were developed side by side ; the former flourished in 
its native soil for a brief period, but was transplanted over all the world, to 
impart a lasting glory to Jewish monotheism. The latter, while in union with 
and subservient to the free spirit of prophecy, had struck its roots into the 
national heart, and grown up as a constitutional pillar to the monarchy : but 
when unchecked by prophet or by king, and invested with the supreme 
temporal and spiritual control of the restored nation, it dwindled to a mere 
scrubby plant, whose fruit was dry and thorny learning, or apples of Sodom, 
which are as ashes in the mouth. Such was the unexpansive and literal 
materialism of the later rabbis, out of which has proceeded nearly all that is 
unamiable in the Jewish character : but the Roman writers who saw that 
side only of the nation, little knew how high a value the retrospect of the 
world’s history would set on the agency of this scattered and despised 
people. 


” For if Greece was born to teach art and philosophy, and Rome to diffuse 
the processes of law and government, surely Judea has been the wellspring 
of religious wisdom to a world besotted by frivolous or impure fancies. To 
these three nations it has been given to cultivate and develop j/rinciples 
characteristic of themselves : to the Greeks, Beauty and Science ; to the 
Romans, Jurisprudence and Municipal Rule ; but to the Jews, the Holiness 
of God and his Sympathy with his chosen servants. That this was the true 
calling of the nation, the prophets were inwardly conscious at an early 
period. They discerned that Jerusalem was as a centre of bright light to a 


We have observed that the people of Liibeck had part in this victory. 
Already they had profited from the downfall of Valdemar to regain their 
liberty. The preceding year they had secretly bought the favour and 
protection of the emperor, who liberally promisee! them favours antl gave 
them privileges. Their confidence increasecl with the king’s misfortunes, 
and they soon dared to seize the citadel which that prince had built to hokl 
them in check. A stratagem made them masters of it, and thencefortli, 
supported by Denmark’s enemies, favoured by their situation, animated by 
the courage and ardour inspired by growing liberty, they asserted their 
independence and formed the first and most powerful of the Hanse Towns, 
soon seeing themselves able to rule the northern seas by their numerous 
fleets. WhOe all this was passing, the count of Orlamiinde, losing all hope 
of being succoured by the king or escaping from the chains in which the 
count of Schwerin still held him, was at last obliged to yield as his ransom 
the important fortress of Luxemburg, which Valdemar in happier times had 
given him for his own as the best gift with which a warrior’s services could 
be rewarded. 


So unhappy a war, far from restoring the kingdom to its early splendour, 
only served to increase its weakness and make the decline every day more 
apparent. Finally Valdemar showed some desire to be reconciled to his 
enemies. The celebration of the wedding of his son Valdemar having drawn 
many foreign lords to Ribe, an effort was made through their intervention to 
conclude a treaty between the king and the count of Holstein. It was agreed 
that the count should keep the states which his father had possessed north of 
the Elbe, and which he had reconquered, that is Holstein, Stormarn, and 
Wagrien. Then the king was reconciled with Albert, duke of Saxony, who 
took the title of lord of Nordalbingia ; and Valdemar after that did not touch 
it. The same duke obliged Quncelin, count of Schwerin, his new vassal, to 
set tlie king’s sons, Eric, Abel, and Christopher, at liberty, along with the 
remaining hostages; also to take 7,000 silver marks, instead of the 17,000 
which remained to be paid, as ransom for the king and his eldest son. 


Such was the price by which the Danes bought a long-absent peace and 
which for that reason alone seemed advantageous. In reality they lost by 
these treaties Holstein, Mecklenburg, and the towns of Hamburg and 
Liibeck./ Of all the conquests under former reigns there remained to them 


besides the principality of Riigen only some parts of Mecklenburg, Prussia, 
and Esthonia, together with the title of King of the Wends. 


During the rest of his life, the unfortunate Valdemar prudently applied 
himself to the internal administration of the affairs of his kingdom. He died 
in 1241 A.D. 
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[1241 A.D.I RISE OF THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE AND ITS POWER IN 
THE BALTIC 


Amongst tlic misfortunes of the reign of Valdemar the Victorious, the 
separation of Lubectc from Denmark was wide reaching in its 
consequences. She was now free to devote all her force and enterprise to 
strengthening and developing the formidable organisation of which she 
became the head.” 


About the middle of the thirteenth century there began to form upon the 
southern shores of the Baltic a power which was a true scourge for 
Denmark. The Valdemars had put an end to the bloody incursions of the 
Wends, but tiie latter were replaced by the invasions, usually more pacific 
but none the less harmful, of the Hanse Towns. The great Hanseatic League 
which came to play so important a role, not only in Denmark but in all 
history, had very modest beginnings. At first it included but a few north 
German towns which united to carry out great commercial enterprises in 
concert or to arm, at the common expense, ships of war to protect their 
merchant fleets against the pirates who, throughout the whole of the Middle 
Ages infested the north- (>m seas. During the thirteenth century the allied 
towns numbered but ten or twelve, and their sole aim was peaceful 
commerce. They were not yet seeking ruling power — only toleration. 
Their number increased little by little by the accession of new towns, and 
the somewhat loose union developed in time into a closely woven society 
which was subject to its own laws and tribunals, and in its assemblies took 
decisions that were binding upon all the towns. Nearly a century passed, 
however, before the league became fully conscious of its strength; but once 


aroused it went forward with giant strides. The united towns were now 
about eighty in number, and they dominated the seas with a power of which 
no other example can be found except in England’s maritime empire of our 
own day. Their envoys were received like kings; they laid down the law to 
nations and decided war and peace. The North Sea and the Atlantic Ocean 
were covered with their fleets and even England had to bend before them. 
But the principal seat of their power was the Baltic where they 
appropriated, to the exclusion of all other maritime nations, the commerce 
of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Poland, and Russia. 


In order to explain how a hantlful of German merchants could thus make 
themselves masters of the North, it must be remembered that the formation 
of the Hanseatic League falls just between 1240 and 1340 — a period in 
which Denmark was afflicted with ahnost all the misfortunes and reverses 
that any country could experience — and that at the end of it she was not 
far from complete dissolution. While Denmark’s strength was being 
consmned in deadly contests between royalty, the clergy, nobility and 
peasantry, in the eternal struggles with the dukes of Schleswig and the 
counts of Holstein, and in the maritime wars with Norway, during which 
half the towns in the country were destroyed, neither was Sweden spared, 
and Norway’s power was undermined by internal civil war. Moreover, in 
consequence of the change in the manner of conducting war, the kings 
occupied themselves only with the land armies and let their fleets fall into 
ruin, whereas the Hanse Towns kept up their sea power, which gave them a 
decided aflvantage in their wars with the northern kingdoms. To which must 
be added the statement that the kings of that day were lacking in the 
simplest notions with regard to commerce, did not trouble themselves 
whether trade was in the hands of their subjects or of foreigners, and often 
granted the Hanse Towns the most ruinous privileges in return for some 
temporary advantage. 


\Vhat most attracted the merchants of these towns to Denmark were the 
important herring fisheries off the coast of Skane. This fish at one time 
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abounded off the shores of Riigen, but migrated to Skane about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. The herring must then, according to an 
old account, have quitted the Sound at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
(1425) and found its habitat on the coasts of Norway, Scotland, and 
England; but it is also certain that the herring fishery in the Sound was still 
extraordinarily abundant and lucrative in the first part of the sixteenth 
century. Trade followed the migrations of the herring. In the early years of 
the thirteenth century, even before the Hanseatic League was formed, 
vessels from the north of Germany, and especially from Liibeck, came in 
large numbers into the Sound to fish for herring. At the same time Liibeck 
became a Danish city through Valdemar II’s conquests, and that monarch 
sought to conciliate his new subjects by granting them important privileges 
(1203). They not only obtained the right to the fisheries without any other 
restriction than the obligation of paying the ordinary duties, but landing 
places were given them on the coast where they could prepare and salt their 
herring. The fish was then sent to all the markets of Europe, and the 
Skanian herring was preferred to all others on account of its superior 
quality. 


The merchants had, moreover, the right of choosing a syndic from among 
their compatriots to settle their differences, and no Dane could establish 
himself or ply a trade in their marts without consent. No foreigner was ever 
allowed to engage in retail trade in Denmark, but the Liibeckers could no 
longer be considered aliens, and therefore they could import, sell cloth, 
linen, and everything that could be measured by the yard, as well as 
everything that could be weighed by the pound. Later, when they ceased to 
be subjects of Denmark (1226), they should have lost their privileges; but 
once established in the country it was difficult to get rid of them, and the 
dissensions that followed were favourable to their remaining. During the 
civil wars between Abel and Eric Plovpenning [which we shall treat later] 
they took side with the former, and on his accession were recompensed by 
new privileges which were likewise extended to Wismar, Rostock, 
Stralsund, and Hamburg; but Liibeck continued nevertheless to play the 
principal role. These towns with Luneburg formed a close union within the 
Hanseatic League and were known as the Six Wend towns. LTnder Eric 


Clipping, less than half a century after Valdemar the Victorious, who had 
been able to put on the sea a fleet of a thousand ships, Denmark found 
herself reduced to borrowing thirty vessels from the Hanseatic League with 
which to defend the Sound against Norwegian pirates, and a few years later 
at the demand of the league she was compelled to forbid her subjects to 
engage in any trade with Norway. Eric Menved’s many expeditions into 
Mecklenbiu-g and Pomerania favoured the extension of Liibeck’s 
commerce; for, still holding friendly relations with the king, the privilege 
the merchants had obtained from Valdemar II of carrying on trade at 
Falsterbo and Skanor was extended to all Danish towns they might be 
pleased to establish themselves in. 


It stands to reason that a country thus delivered over to the rapacity of 
foreign merchants must become exhausted and impoverished, and that 
energy and the spirit of enterprise must disappear from the towns. 
Dermaark, in spite of its fortunate position for trade, had almost no 
merchant ships or even merchants. The Hanse Towns took advantage of the 
country to the detriment of the natives ; and although the country supplied a 
quantity of products susceptible of being manufactured, there were no 
factories, and the body of artisans was impoverished and discouraged, for 
the Germans imported almost all the commodities of which the people 
stood in need. Corn purchased in Denmark came back in the form of flour; 
Danish beer brewed with sweet gale 
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(myrica gale), which formerly had been the ordinary and preferred drink, 
had to give way to the strong German beer brewed with hops. Even the 
simplest and commonest objects, as shoes, clothing, furniture, etc., were 
imported from Germany. The fisheries, once a most important industry, 


declined more and more, until the natives had to buy from abroad the fish 
that abounded on their shores. For not only were other maritime nations 
excluded from the fisheries of Skane, but Danish subjects themselves 
suffered from the power and influence of the Hanseatic League. Even the 
king of Denmark could permit fishing and salting for his own court on 
certain days only. 


This fatal monopoly of the Hanse Towns makes us realize why the Danish 
burghers, favoured as they were in many points, played during the Middle 
Ages only a mediocre role in the state. Without trade, without industry, and 
without capital, they necessarily lost all importance.” 


THE DECLINE OF DENMARK IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


During the thirteenth century the power of Denmark steadily declined. 
Towards the fifties we find the German army in the heart of the country. 
Odense was burnt down; Copenhagen, then scarcely built, was rased to the 
ground by the men of Liibeck, as was also its citadel. The very excess of 
power which the little country had displayed, carried within itself the germ 
of decay. In order to have always at command a host of men accustomed to 
and delighting in war, the institution of a feudal nobility had been 
encouraged in Denmark. The members of this nobility soon acquired large 
estates, and gradually robbed the free peasant class, upon which the strength 
of the country had once been founded, of all political and military 
significance; and the j)easants sought in vain by violent and sanguinary 
insurrections to repudiate the imwonted oppression and to win back their 
old status. To this was added another abuse, that of endowing the younger 
or the natural sons of the king with large appanages, which soon began to 
assume a hereditary character — a dangerous custom for a country which 
from of old had been liable to civil dissension and peasant wars, for there 
was seldom any lack of ambitious kings’ sons. It is noteworthy that of 
Valdemar’s sons and grandsons not one died a natural death. Conflicts with 
the grasping archbishops and clergy, extending over long periods, still 
further increased the civil disorder. 


The most important factor in Denmark’s development during this century 
was, however, the duchy of Schleswig and its gradual separation from the 
united kingdom. It had long been the custom to hand over the government 


of this particular portion of the country to the younger princes, some of 
whom — as Knud Lavard — had brought the district under their 
administration into a very self-reliant attitude. In the year 1232 it was given 
to Abel, the second surviving son of Valdemar the Conqueror. 


” He degraded the kingdom, with the help of the Germans, more than his 
father ever raised it,” said Detmar; and, in fact, his marriage with Mech- 
thild, the daughter of Adolf IV of Holstein, was the cause of Schleswig’s 
remaining in that family for over two hundred years and being finally 
completely incorporated with Holstein; it was, moreover the cause of the 
Danish kingdom itself appearing to remain for a time under the influence of 
Holstein. 


It is not entirely without reason that a very patriotic contemporary, the 
annalist of Ruhkloster in Sclileswig, dates the misfortunes of Denmark from 
this circumstance, and from the death of Valdemar the Victorious in 1241. 
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” For, from that day forward, civil war in Denmark between the kings and 
the dukes never ceased stimulating the counts, who ever sought the 
destruction of Denmark. With the death of Valdemar the crown fell in fact 
from the Danish head. For since his time the Danes, having fallen a prey to 
civil war wherein they mutually destroyed one another, have become a 
laughing stock to other nations.” 


The alliance of the dukes of Schleswig with the Holstein counts procured 
for the latter unfailing assistance in the satisfaction of their lust for 
independence, and for the former — by dint of extending their borders — a 
desirable protection against Danish attack. Schleswig inclined more and 
more to the Holsteiners and the Germans, the bishop of Schleswig allowing 
himself to be consecrated by the archbishop of Bremen. The fact that the 
duchy, being partly populated by Germans, was now a coimtry with two 
languages, gave this proceeding a certain justification ; it is, indeed, the 


only explanation, at all acceptable, of the strength and duration of the tie, at 
that time quite recent, which bound these provinces to the neighbouring 
German territory. ‘i 


THE SONS OF VALDEMAR THE VICTORIOUS (1241-1259 A.D.) 


Valdemar II had associated with him in the government his eldest son, 
imder the title of Valdemar III ; and when that prince was killed in hunting 
(1231), Eric, duke of Schleswig, the next son, took his place. Eric, 
therefore, had been crowned, and had had an active share in the government 
father. \‘Tien he was thus associated 


the duchy of Schleswig in favour of his next brother, Abel, while 
Christopher and other brothers had extensive domains conferred on them in 
different parts of the kingdom. Nothing could be more unwise than such 
feudal concessions : they were sure to engender quarrels, and eventuall }’ 
civil wars. 


Scarcely was Eric on the throne, when he had a deacUy quarrel with Abel, 
duke of Schleswig, his next brother. He wished to recover some of the 
territories which his father had been forced to cede, especially Holstein : 
Abel, who was the guardian of the count of Holstein’s children, resisted, on 
the specious plea that he was bound to defend their interests; but his real 
motive, as we shall soon perceive, was a very different one. The two 
brothers flew to arms; but an apparent reconciliation was effected between 
them through 


Upsala Cathedral 


ten years before the death of his in the regal power, he relinquished 
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the interference of German and Danish friends. Abel resigned the 
guardianship, and therefore ceased to be responsible for the result. But he 
evidently nursed a vindictive feeling towards Eric, and could not long 
refrain from exhibiting it. He refused to do homage for Holstein, which he 
determined to hold in f uU sovereignty. Again the sword was drawn ; and 
though it was for a time returned to the scabbard, the feeling of hatred 
rankled in the duke’s heart. During this short suspension of hostilities, Eric 
endeavoured to regain Liibeck, and sent an armament into the river Trave ; 
but a fleet from Sweden, which country had a great interest in the protection 
of that city, compelled him to raise the siege. The coasts of his kingdom 
were now ravaged by the combined Swedes and citizens; and at the same 
time, through the influence of his perverse brother, the count of Holstein 
and the archbishop of Bremen became his open enemies. Allured by the 
successful example of Abel, the other brothers also refused to do homage. 
Seeing that the very existence of the monarchy was at stake, Eric took the 
field. Numerous as were his enemies, he created more, and those more 
formidable than the rest — his own bishops, who naturally threw 
themselves into the party of Abel. The ravages committed in the fraternal 
war were dreadful. At length, the city of Schleswig being taken by surprise, 
Abel fled to his allies ; and when he could effect nothing by arms, had 
recourse to stratagem. He received with eagerness the proposals of a 
pacification from the duke of Saxony and the markgraf of Brandenburg, 
who were connected with the regal family of Denmark. The brothers met, 
swore friendship, and separated. 


Freed from that dreadful scourge, civil war, Eric now projected an 
expedition into Livonia, to recover the territories which his father had 
ceded. To defray the expenses, a tax of a silver penny was laid on every 
plough in the kingdom [whence Eric’s surname of Plovpenning, or Plough- 
penny]. With much difficulty he obtained the sanction of the estates to this 
impost; with still more difficulty it was collected, at least in Skane. The 
inhabitants of that province were fond of rebellion: they rebelled on the 
present occasion; but as usual they were subdued, punished, and made to 
contribute like the rest of the Danes. The expedition arrived in Esthonia, but 
its details are very imperfectly recorded in the national clironicles. They 


merely tell us that the Teutonic knights acknowledged the king’s right to 
what he held, and to what he might hereafter conquer from the pagans. He 
certainly made no conquests; and probably his troops were defeated by St. 
Alexander Nevski, governor of Novgorod. 


Eric, on his return, engaged in war with the count of Holstein, who, 
conjointly with the archbishop of Bremen and the bishop of Paderborn, laid 
siege to Rendsburg. To relieve it, the king advanced at the head of a 
considerable force. But his doom was at hand. Near Schleswig he was met 
by Abel, who treated him with the utmost deference, with the most 
obsequious respect; and so disarmed him, that in the joy of his heart he 
accepted an invitation to one of the duke’s country palaces, in the 
immediate vicinity of Schleswig. From that palace he was forcibly dragged 
on board a boat in the Schlei, taken to a solitary part of that river, landed, 
allowed to make his confession, and beheaded. Heavy chains were then 
fastened to his corpse, and it was thrown into the deepest part of the river. 
The news was spread that he had perished by accident in the river; but the 
monks who had administered to him the last offices of religion declared that 
he had been murdered — by whose contrivance was unknown. The body, 
which was afterwards found by some fishermen, confirmed that declaration. 
It was buried in the church of the monastery (1250). The brethren even 
asserted that miracles 
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were wrought at his tomb, and they were beUeved. Some years after his 


death he was canonised; and is the fifth Danish prince who has been thus 
deified. 


Abel, the Fratricide is Murdered 


dark world ; and while groaning over the monstrous fictions which imposed 
on the nations under the name of religion, they announced that out of Zion 
should go forth the Law and the word of Jehovah. When they did not see, 
yet they believed, that the proud and despiteful heathen should at length 
gladly learn of their wisdom, and rejoice to honour them. In this faith the 
younger Isaiah closed his magnificent strains, addressing Jerusalem : 

‘ Behold, darkness covereth the earth, 

And thick mist the peoples ; 

But Jehovah riseth upon thee, 

And his glory shall be seen on thee : 

And the Gentiles shall come to thy light, 

And kings to the brightness of thy rising... . 

The Gentiles shall see thy righteousness. 

And all kings thy glory ; 

And thou shalt be called by a new name, 

Which the mouth of Jehovah shall name. 

Thou shalt be a garland of glory in the hand of Jehovah, 

And a royal diadem in the hand of thy God. 

Thou shalt no more be termed Forsaken, 

Nor shall thy land any more be termed Desolate ; 


For Jehovah delighteth in thee. 


And thy land shall be married to him.’ “« 


To obtain the reward of this fratricide, Abel sent his creatures to the 
assembly of the estates, convoked for the election of a new king. As there 
was only suspicion, he was permitted to purge himself by his own oath, and 
by the oath of twenty-four nobles, that he was innocent of the deed. That he 
could find this number of men to take such an oath, may surprise us; but we 
must remember that the tenor of it was that “to the best of their belief” the 
accused party was not guilty of the crime. He was therefore elected and 
crowned by the archbishop. By lavish gifts to the clergy and to the nobles 
who adhered to him, and by confirming his brethren (from whom he had the 
most to fear) in tlieir respective fiefs, he stifled all nuirmurs. To avert war, 
too, which he well knew would lead to his ruin, he surrendered to the count 
of Holstein the domains which liis brother had occupied, and to the 
Teutonic knights most of what he yet held in Livonia. These concessions 
did no harm to Denmark; and some of his other measures were decidedly 
good. He restored the wisest parts of the Danish constitution, especially the 
annual meeting of the estates; he improved the laws; and began to redeem 
the crown lands, which during the late reigns had been pletlged. In short, 
like all usurpers, he sacrificed to popularity, and succeeded so well that he 
was enabled to raise an extraordinary impost to complete his work of 
redemption. In the western parts of Schleswig, however, the collectors met 
with opposition, and Abel marched with a body of troops to punish the 
disobedience. He penetrated into a country always marshy, and now 
rendered more so by the rains. Surprised by a strong party of the 
inhabitants, lie fled, and fell into a morass, from whicli the weight of his 
armour made it impossible for him to emerge. In this helpless situation he 
was discovered and slain. 


The mutilated corpse of Abel was left in the marsh where it remained for 
some time, and, if tradition be true, to the great aimoyance of the whole 
country. Abel was too great a sinner to lie peacefully in his grave. He 
became a wandering spirit. Supernaturnal voices had so terrified the people 
that they were glad to deliver the corpse to the canons of Bremen, who 
honoured it with the rites of sepulture. But they too had soon reason to 
regret the contiguity of the vampire. He was frequently seen out of his tomb 
; and at length the corpse was disinterred, and buried in a solitary inarsh a 
few leagues from Gottorp. Still there was no respite; and the inhabitants 
nearest to the place removed to a distance. To this day the superstition lias 


been perpetuated that the murderer may sometimes be seen on a dingy 
horse, followed by demon hounds, amidst the echoing of the magic horn. 


Abel left three sons, the eldest of whom, Valdemar, was designed tobe his 
successor; but the young prince, returning from the university of Paris, was 
seized by the archbishop of Cologne, and detained in prison until a ransom 
of 6000 silver marks was paid. Probably this act was done at the instigation 
of Christopher, a brother of the late king, who knew that he alone was to be 
dreaded, since he had been already recognised by the estates and his 
brothers were too young for the duties of government. Besides, the dislike 
of Abel’s posterity was general ; and Christoplier might well aspire to a 
throne which, after their exclusion, became his of right. Nor was he 
disappointed: he was immediately elected by the estates. 
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The reign of this prince was even more troubled than that of his 
predecessors. Fearing a popular reaction in favour of Abel’s sons, who were 
minors, he claimed the guardianship. The claim was resisted by the house 
of Holstein; and to decide the contest both parties resorted to arms. The 
king was defeated ; and though he soon collected a larger force, he found 
the number of his enemies increased. The people of Liibeck, always hostile 
to Denmark, as we have seen, and for that same reason always the allies of 
the counts of Holstein, ravaged the coasts, while those nobles reduced 
Sclileswig. The two markgrafs of Brandenburg also complained that one of 
them had not received the dowry promised with his wife, Sophia, daughter 
of Valdemar II; and they joined the common league. 


Nor was this all: during Abel’s reign there had been some disputes with 
Sweden and Denmark; and to allay them a conference had been covenanted 
between the three kings. The death of Abel had prevented the pacification ; 
and Christopher, engrossed by other troubles, was unable to give them the 
satisfaction required. In revenge, the Norwegians arrived with a great 
anuament, while five thousand Swedes penetrated into the heart of the 


country. Never had the situation of Denmark appeared so critical; but 
strange to say, its safety lay in the number of its enemies, who became 
jealous of one another, and of the advantages which each might secure. In 
this disposition, the offer of mediators was accepted, and conditions of 
peace between Christopher and his nephews were at length sanctioned. He 
agreed to invest these nephews, on their reaching their majority, with the 
duchy of Schleswig; and they, in return, were to renounce all pretensions to 
the crown. In conformity with this treaty, Valdemar, the eldest son of Abel, 
was released from prison at Cologne, and invested with the government of 
the duchy. The markgraf of Brandenburg was appeased by the pledge of 
two fortresses until the dowry could be paid. Thus there remained only 
Norway and Sweden to be pacified ; and though hostilities existed for some 
time, they were desultory and were terminated by a reconciliation. An 
interview with Birger, regent of Sweden, easily led to that result; and when 
Hakon of Norway, who had again arrived with a formidable armament, saw 
that Christopher was sincerely desirous of satisfying him, he accepted the 
will for the deed, and became the friend of the monarch. 


But the chief troubles of Christopher arose from his own prelates. Jacob 
Erlandsen, bishop of Roeskilde, a personal friend of Innocent IV, had 
imbibed the highest notions of clerical privileges. He condemned the 
influence of the crown in the election of bishops, which was certainly an 
e\al, since royal favourites only were appointed to the rich sees. Acting on 
his own principle, that bishops had no eartlily superior except the pope, he 
refused, when elected by the chapter of Lund to the primacy, either to allow 
royal influence any weight in the election, or to accept of confirmation at 
the royal hands. He next condemned some of the provisions in the 
ecclesiastical law which Yalde-mar I had promulgated in Skane; and when 
opposed by the king he intrigued with the royal enemies. Erlandsen was 
smnmoned before the estates at Viborg. In reply he convoked a national 
council to be held at \\eile, a town in the diocese of Ribe in Jutland. In that 
assembly it was decreed that if any Danish bishop were taken and 
mutilated, or afflicted with any other atrocious injury, by the order or with 
the connivance of the king or any noble, the kingdom should be laid under 
an interdict and the divine service suspended. If the same violence were 
committed by any foreign prince or noble, and there 
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were reason to infer that it was done at the instigation of the king or any of 
his council, in the diocese of that bishop there should be a cessaiio a divinis, 
and the king during a month should be bound to see justice done: if he 
refused, the interdict was to be extended over the whole kingdom. After it 
was laid, no ecclesiastic, under pain of excommunication, was to celebrate 
any office of religion in the royal presence. The decree was sent to Rome, 
and confirmed by the pope in October, 1257. 


The wrath of the king and of his nobles was roused by this bold act. But the 
primate was of an intrepid temper and quite prepared to share, if necessary, 
the fate of Thomas a Becket. In the next diet a number of frivolous and two 
or three substantial charges were made against him; and he begged time 
until the next meeting of the estates to prepare his answers. In the interim 
efforts were made to reconcile the two; and they sometimes met. But 
Erlandsen, by excommunicating a lady of Skane, a favourite of the king, 
rekindled the half-smothered wrath of Christopher. Repairing to Lund, the 
latter held his tribunal, invited all who had any complaint against the 
archbishop to appear before him, and summoned the archbishop himself to 
appear and answer whatever might be urged against him. As ecclesiastics 
were, by a regulation of some standing, amenable to their own laws alone, 
the churchman denied the competency of the tribunal. In revenge the king 
revoked the concessions of privileges, immunities, and even of domains, 
made by his ancestors to the cathedral of Lund. The officer who served the 
act of revocation was excommunicated by the primate, who had the people 
also on his side. Two or three of the bishops were gained by the court ; the 
rest adhered to their spiritual head. Every day widened the breach between 
the two chief personages in the nation. The estates being convoked at 
Odense to swear allegiance to Eric, eldest son of the king, Erlandsen 
refused to appear, and commanded his suffragans also to refuse. The rage of 
the king was unbounded. From the estates, which he now convoked at 
Copenhagen, he obtained pemiission to seize the primate with the other 
bishops and imprison them. A brother of the primate’s was the instrmnent 


of his apprehension, and he was conveyed to a fortress in Fiinen. The dean 
and archdeacon of Lund, vnih. the bishop of Ribe, were next secured ; but 
the two spiritual peers of Odense and Roeskilde had time to flee from the 
realm. 


In his captivity the primate was treated with much rigour. MHiat his proud 
spirit could least bear was insult: if it be true that he was forced to wear a 
cap made from a fox’s skin, we may smile at what called forth the bitter 
resentment of himself and the pope. The king was .soon made to repent his 
violence. In 'irtue of the ordinance of the national council at Veile, the 
fugitive bishops laid an interdict on the kingdom; the pope espoused the 
cause of his church; and Jarimar, prince of Riigen, to whose hospitality the 
bishop of RoeskUde had fled, was persuaded by both to arm in behalf of the 
altar. Great was the wrath of Christopher to see the interdict so well 
observed, and to hear the murmurs of his people. How could he, alone, 
resist a power which had proved fatal to so many emperors and so many 
kings, and compared with which his was that of the meanest vassal in his 
dominions? He appealed to Rome. Yet at the same time he endeavoured to 
dispose his royal neighbours of Sweden and Norway in his favour. They, 
too, had bishops, and the cause of one was the cause of all: it was a 
struggle, he observed, between the rights of kings and the insolence of their 
subjects. They promised to a.ssist him in this war alike on the pope and on 
his own clergy, whom he was about to deprive of their temporalities; and 
had already 
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})ovverful armaments in motion when intelligence reached them that he 
was 


no more..@,,°M, 


Whether this monarch died naturally, or through poison, is doubtful. The 
evidence, however, is rather indicative of a tragical end, though the causes 


and the circiunstances must forever rest a mystery. 


Eric, the eldest son of the king, was elected by the estates; and as he was 
only ten years of age at his father’s death, the regency devolved on his 
mother, Margaret, daughter of Sambir, duke of Pomerania. That princess 
had great courage and great prudence, and both were required in the 
peculiarly difficult circmnstances in which she was placed. Some of the 
bishops were exiles, some in prison, but all protected by the pope and 
venerated by the people. Eric, the son of Abel, supported by the counts of 
Holstein, by the prince of Riigen, and by the exiled prelates, aspired to the 
throne. The interdict still remained, and consequently the discontent of the 
people. And now Jarimar, prince of Riigen, and the duke of Schleswig, 
accompanied by the bishop of Roeskilde, made a descent on the coast of 
Zealand with a formidable army. I\largaret collected what troops she could, 
and hastened to meet the enemy. The battle was disastrous to the royal 
party, ten thousand being left on the field. 


The consequences were still more disastrous — the occupation of Zealand 
and the destruction of several towns (among others Copenhagen, which had 
recently been invested with municipal rights) by the victors. Bornholni was 
next reduced, then Skane, which remembered its primate with gratituile; 
and tlie whole kingdom must have been subjugated by the Slav prince had 
not a tragical death arrested him in his career. This was a heavy loss to the 
ecclesiastical party; but the bishop of Roeskilde confirmed the censure and 
denied Christian burial to the dead of the royal party. Jutland only remained 
faithful to the latter. Yet Margaret was not dismayed: notwithstanding the 
interdict and the absolute prohibition issued alike by the primate and the 
bishop of Roeskilde, she caused her son to be crowned. To soothe in some 
degree the animosity of the former, she released him and all the churchmen; 
but he would not compromise what he deemed his duty ; he refused all 
overtures from her, and retired into Sweden to await the decision of Rome. 


Urban IV [who became pope in 1261], took cognizance of the cause. He 
condemned the primate, and ordered him to resign his archbishopric into 
the hands of two ecclesiastical commissioners whom he nominated for that 
purpose. Erlandsen obeyed; but, hearing that Clement IV had succeeded to 
Urban (1264), he hastened to Rome to plead for himself. Clement did not 


confirm the judgment of his predecessor; he took up the case de novo, and 
sent a legate to examine on the spot into the circumstances of the dispute. 
Erecting his tribunal at Schleswig, the papal functionary cited the king and 
the queen-mother to appear before him ; but they refused on the plea that 
Schleswig was unfavourable to them. Apprehensive for their safety in a city 
which depended on the king, the legate and the bishops repaired to Liibeck, 
whence they excommunicated Eric, his mother, and all who had refused to 
obey the citation. The primate retired to Rome, where he remained about 
seven years; and during that period the interdict remained in full force. 


While these events were passing, others occurred of still greater moment to 
the queen and her son. On the death (1257) of Valdemar, eldest son of Abel, 
without issue, the succession was claimed by Eric, the next brother. 
Christopher, who then reigned, had refused to invest him, and he had 
therefore thrown himself into the arms of his kinsmen, the counts of 
Holstein, and by their aid had entered ou the administration of the duchy. 
Unable to dispos- 
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sess him, Margaret proposed to recognise him, provided he would 
acknowledge that he held the fief by the pure favour of the crown, and not 
by any right of inheritance. But Eric refused, and to chastise him, the queen 
and her son marched towards the south ; but on the plains of Schleswig they 
were signally defeated. Flight did not save them from the power of their 
enemies: they were overtaken and consigned to imprisonment. There both 
might have remained to the close of life had not Albert of Anhalt, who had 
married the princess Mechtilda, sister of the king, interfered in their behalf. 
The queen was soon released (1263), and enabled to resume the 
administration: the king was confided to the guardianship of John, markgraf 
of Brandenburg, also connected by ties of blood with the royal family. It 
was at length agreed that he should be released, on the condition of his 
marrying Agnes, daughter of the markgraf, whose dowry 6,000 marks, was 


to be placed against his ran-som. Returning to his capital (1264), he was 
now old enough to assume the reins of government. 


In 1272 Eric, duke of Schleswig, died — an event which again disturbed the 
tranquillity of the country. He left two sons, Valdemar and Eric, both 
minors. To the guardianship a claim was put in by the king, and another by 
the counts of Holstein. Both parties flew to arms, and at first the counts had 
the advantage; but seeing the royal forces augmented, they consented to 
resign the trust into the royal hands, on the condition of the king’s investing 
the eldest, when arrived at due age, with the duchy. Eric now celebrated his 
marriage with Agnes of Brandenburg; and he had also the satisfaction to see 
the convocation of a general council (that of Lyons, 1274), destined to 
remove the interdict from his kingdom. He was, however, enjoined not 
merely to receive the primate into his friendship, but to pay him 15,000 
marks by way of indemnification. The following j’ear (1275), a national 
council held at Lund finished the work of reconciling the king with the 
church. 


But if Eric was thus at peace with his spiritual, he was often in dispute with 
his temporal, barons, on whose rights he was always ready to encroach. 
Notwithstanding his treaty with the coimts of Holstein, he endeavoured to 
evade the investiture of Schleswig in favour of Valdemar. Both parties, 
however, were equally to blame ; for when Valdemar was invested he 
claimed other domains. WTien these were refused, he leagued himself with 
the enemies of Denmark; the plot was discovered, and he was imprisoned. 
But his detention was of short duration ; and at the intercession of his allies, 
he was released, after subscribing some conditions which more clearly 
established the authority of the crown over the fief. Still, if one enemy was 
vanquished, others remained, and to some of them, or rather to his own 
vices, the king fell a victim. To the count of HaUand he had been 
oppressive: he had deprived him of his domains, and if report is true, 
dishonoured the wife during the husband’s absence. Revenge was sworn, 
and the oath was kept. One night, after hunting, he was murdered while 
asleep at a rural 'illage in Jutland. The king’s chamberlain was privy to the 
design, and it was he who guided the assassins (all in masks) to the bed. 


Thus ended a reign of troubles, most of which cannot vrith any justice be 
imputed to the monarch. Yet his own vices added greatly to his misfortunes. 
After his peace with the church, when moderation might have been 
expected from him, he frequently seized the church tithes, and applied to 
his own use the produce arising from the monastic domains. With his 
nobles he was no less severe; and more than once (especially in 1262) he 
was in danger of being driven from the realm by their united arms. Eric 
promulgated the code, called Birkerett. 
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At his father’s death, Eric surnamed Menved,’ was only twelve years of 
age. A guardian and regent was therefore necessary; and the post was 
demanded by “‘aldema‘, duke of Schleswig, the nearest male kinsman of 
Eric. The queen-mother, Agnes of Brandenburg, unwilling but afraid to 
refuse, at length recognised his claim. There could not have been a better 
choice: he forgot the wrongs of his family in his new duties. In the first 
assembly which he convoked he called for vengeance on the murderers of 
the late king. They were in alarm; and to escape the consequences, they 
entered into a plot, the object of which was to seize the young king, and 
detain him as a hostage until their pardon should be declared by the estates. 
That plot did not escape the vigilance of the regent, who took measures to 
disconcert it, and at the same time caused a commission to be appointed, 
with power to inquire into the circimistances of Eric Clipping’s death. That 
commission consisted of Otto of Brandenburg, brother of the queen-mother, 
of the prince of Riigen, the counts of Holstein, and twenty-seven Danish 
nobles. The result was a verdict of wilful murder against James, count of 
Halland, Stig, marshal of the court, and seven others. 


Condemned to perpetual banishment, they repaired to the court of the 
Norwegian king, then at war with Demiiark, by whom they were hospitably 
received. Assisted by him they were enabled to visit the northern parts of 
their fief, and to commit, during many years, considerable depredations. 
That the Norwegian monarch should thus become the ally of murderers — 


the murderers, too, of a brother king — might surprise us, if we did not 
remember tliat lie and his father had long applied, but applied in vain, for 
satisfaction on points the justice of which had never been denied. One of 
them was that the dowry of his mother, Ingeborg, a Danish princess, had 
never been paid. At the head of a considerable fleet, he himself soon 
followed the regicides, and devastated the coasts. He would listen to no 
proposals of peace unless the regicides were pardoned — for such was his 
engagement with them. This war raged until 1308, when peace was restored 
in the Treaty of Copenhagen. The chief condition was that, in compensation 
for his mother’s dowry, the Norwegian monarch should hold northern 
HaUand as a fief from Eric of Denmark. In regard to the regicides, it was 
stipulated that some should be allowed to return and enjoy their property, 
but that the more guilty should never revisit the realm. Yet, even to them a 
permission during three years was given to dispose of their lands and 
personal substance. 


This long war was not Eric’s only trouble. Like his two predecessors, he 
was embroiled with the church. To Grandt, a dignitary of Roeskilde, he was 
hostile, apparently for reasons which had no foundation. When that 
dignitary was elected to the see of Lund, he refused, like Erlandsen, either 
to solicit or to accept the royal confirmation; and he hastened to Rome to 
obtain that of the pope. On his return he was arrested by Christopher, the 
king’s brother, and treated with remarkable severity. His property was 
seized; he was made to exchange his pontifical robes for the meanest rags; 
he was fastened to the back of a worn-out horse; and in this state led, amidst 
the jeers of the royal dependants, to the fortress of Helsingborg. He was 
soon transferred to the castle of Soeburg, where an unwholesome dungeon, 
heavy fetters, and meagre fare awaited him. The same treatment was 
inflicted on Lange, another dignitary of Lund; but he had the good fortune 
to escape and to 


‘ So called from his frequent use of the word tn<en — certainly. 
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CHAPTER XVI THE PROPHETS AND THE HISTORY OF SEMITIC 
STYLE 


Written Specially for the Present Work 
By Dr. D. H. MULLER 


Professor in the University of Vienna ; Member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, etc. 


The Prophets prophesied in a far-off land, many, many hundred years ago. 
They prophesied to a small nation that dwelt in a small country and 
established a petty kingdom. The petty kingdom has been crushed under the 
iron heel of the world’s advance, the nation scattered to every quarter under 
heaven ; but the writings of the prophets remain ; they have come down to 
us in the original text ; they have been translated into every language and 
are read by every nation. 


To this day the words of the prophets resound from every pulpit, in 
admonition and menace, for comfort and salvation. The substance of the 
prophetic discourses is sufficiently familiar, and these words spoken 
thousands of years ago do not fail of their effect to-day. From the depths of 
the heart they welled forth, divine inspiration was their source, they were 
addressed to men burdened with passions and frailties ; and hence they have 
kept their power through centuries and tens of centuries. 


We will not at present concern ourselves with the substance of the prophetic 
books nor with the development of prophecy ; we will consider the form of 
the prophetic discourses. Men prized the substance so highly that they 
neglected to examine the form. Are they prose or poetry ? Even this 
question has not been answered. A Greek oration is minutely analysed ; we 
know the rules of rhetoric, and divide each oration into its component parts. 
A Greek or Latin poem is classed as drama, epic, lyric, etc., and its metre is 
studied and criticised. What rules govern the composition of the prophetic 
books ? 


reach Boniface VIII at Avignon f1295). Some time aftenwirds, Grandt 
himself was so luck,v as to escape and repair to Bornholm, where he was 
received as a martyr. He too arrived at Avignon, and was welcomed by the 
pope, who observed, with much truth, that there many saints that had 
suffered less for the church than archbishop Grandt. The dispute between 
the king and the church was examined at Rome, by a commission of 
cardinals. The award was a severe one for the king : it sentenced him to pay 
the archbishop, by way of indemnification, 49,000 silver marks; and until 
the money was paid, not only was his kingdom to remain under an interdict 
(it had been subject to one ever since the archbishop was seized), but the 
king himself was to be excommunicated, and also his brother Christopher, 
the instrument of that arrest. T\nien the king evinced no disposition to pay 
the money, the papal legate who had been dispatched to Denmark for the 
occasion, sequestered a portion of the royal revenues in Skane. This 
measure Eric could feel; and he threw himself on the mercy of the pope. 
Boniface so far relaxed from his severity as to allow the archbishop to 
resign his see of Lund, and to abate the indemnification to 10,000 marks. 
Grandt subsequently became archbishop of Bremen, while the papal legate 
succeeded to the primacy of Denmark. 


But the whole of Eric’s reign was not disastrous. Liibeck and the baron of 
Rostock sued for his protection, and paid him for it : he obtained from the 
latter some augmentation of his territory, and from other German powers a 
large simi of money. Tranquillity, however, for any long period, he was not 
to enjoy. One of his worst domestic enemies was his brother Christopher, 
who leagued himself with the kings of Sweden and Xon"ay, and other 
enemies of the realm. As a punishment, seeing that leniency had no result, 
Eric occupied his brother’s domains. Christopher fled to Wratislaw, duke of 
Pomerania, who espoused his cause ; so did the counts of Holstein and 
some other princes. In 1317 peace was made, but Christopher was not 
restored. Two years afterwards the king paid the debt of nature, leaving his 
kingdom plunged in debt occasioned by his efforts to contend with his 
misfortunes. He had more discernment than some of his predecessors. He 
encouraged the rising muni-cipahties, to some of which he granted charters 
analogous to those which existed in Germany. To commerce he was a 
benefactor; and he was useful to the judicial administration by the 
compilation of a code (in six books), caUed the Law of Zealand. He did 


more; he made a collection [Congesta Menvedi] of such public acts as 
might throw light on the national historj’. Of his offspring none survived 
him; one at least, on whom his hopes were placed, met a tragical but 
accidental death; and grief led his queen to the cloister, where she died a 
few months before him. There was nobody, therefore, to succeed him but 
his turbulent brother Christopher, then in Sweden, whom he advised the 
estates to remove from the succession. 


But Christopher was not to be so easily deprived of what he regarded as his 
birthright ; and when he heard that he should have a rival in Eric, duke of 
Schlesmg, he commenced his intrigues and pushed his warlike preparations 
with a vigour that showed his determination to attain his object. The 
promises which he made to the nobles, the clergy, and the municipalities, 
were exceedingly lavish, and they answered his purpose, for he was elected 
by the estates, and at the same time his eldest son Eric was joined with him 
in the government. 


Though Christopher was thus placed on the throne, he soon foimd that to 
maintain himself on it, while an active rival was striving to unseat him, was 
no easy matter. He therefore began to lavish grants on his nobles so as to 
plunge the crown in new difficulties and to threaten the dismemberment 
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of the monarchy. To the church he showed great deference: he bore, without 
complaint, the postponement of his coronation until it suited the 
convenience of the primate to return from abroad ; and he engaged never to 
violate the privileges which had been usurped. 


But he had also need of foreign allies, and to procure them he evinced the 
same disregard of the public interests. To Wratislaw of Riigen he confirmed 
the investiture of that fief, with some other domains. To Henry of 


Mecklenburg, who held Rostock in pledge, in consideration of money 
advanced to the late king, he granted that territory in perpetuity, as a fief of 
the Danish crown. With Gerhard [or Geert] count of Holstein (then count of 
Rendsburg), he entered into a closer treaty, by which each engaged to assist 
the other, whenever required, with all the disposable force at his command. 
The cession of so many fiefs within and without Denmark proper, could not 
but have fatal consequences. Not less fatal was the custom of assigning, 
untU payment was made, whole islands and provinces, in return either for 
personal services or advances of money. 


What all men might have foreseen soon arrived. Though Christopher was 
never to impose any tax without the consent of the nobles, and never, in any 
circumstances, to require a tax from the church, his necessities were so 
great that he soon laid a new and extraordinary impost on both orders. The 
nobles were to pay one tenth of their annual revenues; the clergy in an equal 
proportion; the people still more. Suddenly one universal cry of resistance 
arose from every part of the kingdom. The archbishop boldly declared that 
he would resist to the last; that if the king did not keep the promises made at 
his accession, no more would the church or the nobles keep theirs ; and that 
they should consider themselves absolved from their allegiance. 
Christopher bent to the influence which he could not resist; but he had 
already exasperated his people, and his relinquishment of the impost did not 
restore them to good humour. His next measure was to recover by force of 
arms the islands, provinces, and domains, which had been pledged, without 
paying any portion of the debt. The whole of Skane, nearly one third of the 
kingdom, was thus held by one noble. The creditors thus deprived of their 
rights naturally combined to obtain justice by force. They were aided by all 
that were discontented, and by not a few who had no cause for 
dissatisfaction, but who hoped to benefit by a change. Skane and Zealand 
were laid waste by fire and sword. From two of his enemies, the archbishop 
of Lund and Eric duke of Schleswig, he was released by death; but the latter 
event, from which he expected so much advantage, had baneful 
consequences. Eric left a young son, Valdemar. Who was to be the 
guardian? To obtain the post, Christopher invaded Schleswig. But he found 
a competitor in the very ally on whom he had so much relied, Gerhard of 
Holstein, who has been styled the Great, and who, as the maternal uncle of 
Valdemar, had equal right to the trust. In the midst of his successes, after 


reducing most of the duchy, he was defeated by this < count and compelled 
to retire. 


Many of Christopher’s disaffected subjects had been silent through fear, 
now that he was vanquished, he was assailed by one universal complaint. 
The nobles demanded their fiefs, the creditors their money, the people a 
removal of taxation, and all bitterly complained of his breach of faith. 
Revolt became general ; and when the estates met he was solemnly 
deposed, the reason assigned for this measure being ” the intolerable abuse 
which he had made of his authority.” When Christopher received this 
intelligence he was in Zealand with his son; at the same time he learned that 
Count Gerhard was ^ advancing. Eric marched with the disposable troops to 
repel the invader; 
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but he was defeated, betrayed into the hands of his enemies, and consigned 
to a dungeon. With the loss of that son, his colleague on the throne, 
Christopher lost all hope of present resistance; and with two younger sons 
he precipitately left the kingdom. At Rostock he procured aid from Henry 
of Mecklenburg and some Wend princes, and returned to struggle for his 
rights. He reduced a fortress, but this success did not render the estates 
more favourable; they persisted in their resolution to elect another 
sovereign. Besieged and taken by Gerhard, he was allowed to retire into 
Germany. He made another attempt, with equal want of success, was again 
taken, and again set free, on the condition of his retiring to Rostock. 


The estates assembled at Nyborg to elect a king made choice of Valdemar, 
duke of Sclileswig, still a minor — the chief cause, no doubt, of his 
election, since there must be a regency and the most powerful might hope to 
participate in the public spoils. Gerhard was the head of the regency; half a 
dozen other nobles were joined with him, and all were eager to derive the 
utmost advantage from a tenure of dignity which must evidently be brief. 
Gerhard obtained the duchy of Schleswig in perpetuity. Count John of 


Holstein was invested with the islands of Laaland, FaLster, and Femern. 
Knud Porse, who by Christopher had been created duke of North Halland, 
and who yet had been one of the first to desert that unfortunate king, was 
confirmed in the fief in addition to South Halland: it was no longer to be 
revocable, but to descend to his posterity. The archbishop of Lund obtained 
Bornholm; another noble had Kolding and Ribe ; a third, Langeland and 
Aroe ; in short, the whole country was parcelled out into petty principalities, 
which, though feudally subject to the crown, would be 'irtually so many 
sovereignties. These measures could not fail to displease all who had any 
love for their country: a dozen tyrants were more tyrannical, more 
rapacious, than one; and pity began to be felt for the absent Christopher. 
That prince was not inactive in his retirement at Rostock. By the most 
lavish promises he obtained succours of men and money from some of his 
allies; and many of his own nobles, among whom were the primate and the 
bishops, engaged to join him as soon as he landed in Denmark. He did land, 
and was joined by the bishops of Aarhus and Ribe and by many nobles, and 
was enabled to obtain some advantages over the regents. But he had not 
learned wisdom by adversity. One of his allies. Count John of Holstein, he 
converted into a deadly enemy ; and he offended the church by arresting the 
bishop of Borglum. The prelate escaped by corrupting his guard, and 
hastened to Rome to add the pope to the other enemies of Christopher. The 
kingdom was immediately placed under an interdict. 


In this emergency Christopher endeavoured to prevent his expulsion from 
the realm by resorting to the same means of bribery that he had before 
adopted. To pacify Count John, he ceded to him Zealand and part of Skane, 
in addition to Laafand and Falster, which he still held. By grants equally 
prodigal and equally ruinous to the state, he endeavoured to secure the aid 
of other nobles. So well did he succeed that Gerhard, abandoned by many 
supporters, sued for peace. The articles were signed at Ribe in 1330. 
A‘aldemar was sent back to ScMeswig; but the reversion to the duchy was 
secured to Gerhard in the event of Valdemar’s dying without heirs male. As 
this was merely a future and contingent advantage, Fiinen was placed in his 
hands until Schleswig should become his by inheritance; and for that island 
he was to become the vassal of the Danish crown. Nor was this all : he was 
to hold the whole of Jutland by way of pledge until reimbursed for the 
expenses of the war, which he estimated at forty thousand marks. 


“Tl 
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This tranquillity was of short duration. The two counts, Gerhard and John, 
quarrelled ; and Cliristopher, instead of remaining neuter, espoused the 
cause of the latter. He was defeated by Gerhard, and the greater part of 
Jutland withtlrew from him to swell the cause of the victor. His only 
resource was now to throw himself on the generosity of the other, who 
professed his willingness to make peace in return for one himdred thousand 
marks; and until that sum (immense for those days) were paid, he was to 
hold Jutland. The two counts also treated with each other, Jolin surrendering 
to Gerhard one half of the debt on Fiinen; and they agreed to guarantee each 
other in the acquisitions which they had made, that is, in the 
dismemberment of the reahn. 


At the same time Skane escaped for a season from the sceptre of the Danish 
kings. That province had passed into the hands of John, count of Holstein, 
through the inability of the crown to discharge the loans which had been 
borrowed on it. Holstein collectors therefore overran it, to collect the 
revenues claimed by the representative of the creditors. They were even 
more unpopular than those of the king had been; and the natives not 
unfrequently arose to massacre them. Three hunilred were at one time put to 
death in the cathedral of Lund. To escape chastisement the inhabitants 
looked, not to Christopher, who was helpless as an infant, and whom they 
distrusted, but to Magnus king of Sweden. Him they proposed to recognise 
as their sovereign, on the condition of his defending them against the counts 
of Holstein. It is almost needless to add that Magnus joyfully availed 
himself of the opportunity of obtaining a province which was 
geographically within the limits of his kingdom, and which had always 
been an object of desire to his predecessors. He received the homage of the 
whole country, and sent forces to defend it. Instead of drawing the sword to 


recover it, John sold his interest in it and all claim to its government or 
revenues, for thirty-four thousand marks — a sum which Magnus readily 
paid him. The latter had now a double right to the pro'ince — that of 
voluntary submission and that of purchase. 


In the last year of Christopher’s life two of his nobles, in the view of 
obtaining the favour of the Holstein family, entered into a plot for his 
assassination. They set fire to his house, seized him as he was escaping, and 
bore him to a fortress in the isle of Laaland, which belonged to Count John. 
That nobleman, however, no longer feared a prince who had fallen into 
universal contempt, and whose cause was hopeless. He therefore ordered 
him to be released. The following year Christopher died a natural death, 
after the most disastrous reign in the annals of the kingdom. 


By his wife Euphemia, daughter of Bogislaw, duke of Pomerania, he had 
three sons and three daughters. Eric, the eldest, preceded him to the tomb; 
Otto ultimately became a knight of the Teutonic order; \\nldemar, after a 
short interregnum, succeeded him. Of his daughters two died in youth; but 
the eldest, Margaret, was married to Ludwig of Brandenburg, son of the 
emperor Ludwig of Bavaria. 


The two counts of Holstein, who had thus partitioned the kingdom between 
them, consulted how they might perpetuate their usurpation. The best mode 
was to delay as long as possible the election of a new monarch; to exclude 
the two sons of the late king from the succession; and, when an election 
could no longer be avoided, to procure the union of the suffrages in favour 
of some prince whom they might control. In any case, as their sway might 
and probably must be brief, their interest lay in deriving the utmost 
atlvantage in the shortest possible time from their posi- 
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tion. Hence their rapacity, which their armies enabled them to exercise with 
impunitJA 


Under no circimistances would the domination of strangers have been long 
borne without execration: that of rapacious strangers was doubly galling. 
Tlie murmurs which arose on every side emboldened the two sons of 
Christopher to strive for his inheritance. But they entered the field before 
their preparations were sufficiently matured. Otto, with a handful of troops 
supplied by his brother-in-law the markgraf of Brandenburg, landed in 
Jutland. He was vanquished and committed to close confinement. To avert 
another invasion by excluding the sons from all hope to the succession, 
Gerhard turned towards \\aldemar, duke of Schleswig, who had been placed 
on the throne during Christopher’s exile. If the duke succeeded, the duchy 
became the inheritance of Count Gerhard; but he would not wait for 
probabilities. In return for his promised aid, Valdemar, in a solemn treaty, 
agreed to surrender that province immediately; and if he did not obtain the 
object of his ambition, he was to receive Jutland in lieu of it. The rights of 
Gerhard over that peninsula, in virtue of the one hundred thousand marks 
which he claimed from the crown, have been mentioned: these rights 
therefore he might transfer. In the midst of the negotiation Prince Valdemar 
prepared to return and conquer, or to share the fate of his brother Otto. The 
people were almost universally favourable to him; and his arrival was 
expected with impatience. Wlien the Jutlanders heard of the treaty which 
consigned them to Valdemar of Schleswig, they no longer waited for their 
prince, but openly revolted. Gerhard was compelled to retreat, but only to 
return with ten thousand German auxiliaries; and with these he laid waste 
the peninsula. His fate, however, was at hand. A Jutland noble, with fifty 
accomplices only, resolved to ricl his country of a tryant. Hastening to 
Randers, where the count lay with four thousand men, at midnight, he 
disarmed the guard, penetrated into the bedchamber of the regent, murdered 
him, and escaped before the army was aware of the deed (1340). 


Thus perished Gerhard, surnamed the Great, a prince of great talents and of 
greater ambition. With him perished the grandeur of his house. His sons had 
not his personal qualities, and they could not maintain themselves in the 
position in which he left them. Emboldened by the event, the estates met, 
and declared the absent Valdemar, the third son of Christopher (Otto was 
still in confinement), heir to the throne. The act of election was sent to that 
prince in spite of the care taken by the comits of Holstein to prevent, all 
intercourse between the country and the exile. Valdemar received it at the 


court of the emperor Ludwig of Bavaria. Under the imperial sanction there 
was a conference at Spandau. It was there agreed that Otto should receive 
his liberty on the condition of his resigning all claims to the crown. The 
new king engaged to marry Hedwage, sister of Valdemar, duke of 
Schleswig, whose ’dowTy of 24,000 marks was to be deducted from the 
100,000 claimed by the sons of Count Gerhard. Until the rest were paid, 
Fiinen antl a part of Jutland were to remain in the hands of the counts. The 
king was not to protect the murderers of the late count. There were some 
other conditions of much less moment — all dictated by the necessity of 
sacrificing much to obtain a greater advantage.’ 


« 


VALDEMAR ATTERDAG, THE RESTORER OF THE KINGDOM 
(1340-1375 A.D.) 


When the most important questions had been settled in this nianner 
Valdemar proceeded to Jutland and was solemnly pronounced king in the 
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assembly of Viborg (1340), after which he promulgated, in place of 
capitulation, an act of armistice towards all those who had passed through 
the disaster of the preceding years. 


The end of all his efforts was to bring together the scattered portions of the 
Danish Kingdom, but this was not accomplished until after many cruel 
years, filled with hardships, struggles, and perils. He was, moreover, none 
too scrupulous in the choice of means, and did not hesitate to regain by 
trickery what had been taken from him by force. He began with Zealand, 
and — now by purchase and treaty, now by violence and bloody struggles 
in which he was assisted by the exasperated inhabitants who attacked and 
massacred the Holsteiners whenever they could be found — he succeeded 
at last, but only after five years of effort, in recovering the whole of that 


important division of the kingdom. Laaland and Falster came next, and he 
purchased at this time, or shortly after, a large part of north Jutland. He then 
turned his attention to the i-sland of Fiinen, which the Holsteiners were 
holding as guaranty for a debt of 41,000 marks. By making a skilful use of 
circumstances and by resorting to the sword where prudence and diplomacy 
failed, he succeeded in obtaining from the courts of Holstein, by the Treaty 
of Nebbegaard (1348), half of Fiinen, and at the same time in getting other 
favourable conditions which gave him the hope of shortly recovering the 
other half of that island. But questions arose later as to the interpretation of 
these conditions, and the remainder of Fiinen was the cause of a bloody 
conflict, in which the king was sometimes beaten but again won brilliant 
victories, as at the battle fought near the castle of Gam-borg in the 
northwest district of the island. 


The great expenditures which Valdemar had to make, both in prosecuting 
the war and in buying up fiefs and castles, compelled him to levy heavy 
contributions from his subjects ; and to forestall popular discontent, he 
called all the orders of the kingdom to a diet at Ringsted (1349), when he 
gave account of all the money he had received. The people, recognising the 
good use of the public funds, were all the more ready to make new 
sacrifices. Another means which he employed to procure necessary funds 
was to sell Esthonia. This he disposed of to the Teutonic Knights for 19,000 
marks which went to redeem more important parts of the kingdom. His 
most ardent desire was to recover the Skanian provinces, but as 
circumstances at the beginning of his reign did not favour this plan, he 
deferred it for a time and confirmed even the grant made to Magnus Smek, 
who in return paid Valdemar a sum of money. But he never lost sight of his 
plan, and always kept one eye on affairs in Sweden, where things were in 
very bad shape and gave this prudent monarch hope of finding an 
opportunity of fulfilling his ambitions with even more advantage. 


The reconstitution of the realm would have been accomplished with more 
rapidity if his subjects had been loyal, which was not always the case. 
Intelligent and thoughtful men well understood that Valdemar rightly 
deserved the throne, but there remained many malcontents, especially in the 
nobility, and notably among that of Jutland. During the preceding period of 
disorganisation the aristocracy had grown accustomed to violence and 


MAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLE 


On the basis and in pursuance of my previous researches I advance the 
thesis that ” the main characteristics of the style of the prophetic writings 
are strophic composition and responsion.” What a strophe is every one 
knows ; nevertheless I will expressly state that by ” strophe ” I mean a 
group of lines or verses, standing in relation to other verses, and yet 
forming in and by themselves a compact whole. 
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In Semitic poetry or rhetoric, in so far as we may speak of it, the ” 
responsion ” has hitherto been an unknown quantity ; but we are familiar 
witli it in classical literature, the best examples being the choruses of the 
Greek dramas. The strophe and antistrophe correspond in metre, in form, 
and in the division of the periods ; they frequently correspond in substance 
also ; and this correspondence is often marked by verbal consonance or 
assonance. This peculiarity, which seems to be of infrequent occurrence and 
trifling importance in Greek literature, has been recognised and named by 
the exact observation and penetrative criticism of classical philology; in 
Semitic poetry, where the responsion, combined with the strophic structure, 
to which it serves as the element of crystallisation, must be regarded as of 
the very essence of the poem or discourse, it has neither been explained nor 
named. 


arbitrary action, but it could not so easily accomodate itself to the rigorous 
equity with which Valdemar the Restorer applied the law to high and low. 
He was accused of tyranny because he reunited to the crown and applied to 
the good of the country the numerous domains which the nobility had 
appropriated during the troubles. In many localities the peasants joined the 
rebellious nobles because they found insupportable the taxes and 
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duties exacted by the king. They came to forget, little by little, the disasters 
from which Valdemar had delivered the realm, and felt only the weight of 
the actual burden which was the necessary consequence of preceding 
misfortunes. 


After several years of strife, generally victorious, the king finished by 
concluding a peace with his foreign enemies (1360), and at the same time 
an arrangement with his subjects which held for some years. The latter was 
confirmed at the diet of Kallundborg (1360), where an ordinance was 
adopted with a view to defining the rights of the king and his subjects and 
establishing peace and order in the land. In this document the king promised 
to maintain the ancient laws and customs as well as the recognised rights of 
the nobility, clergy, burghers, and peasantry. All present agreed to pursue 
the brigands and incendiaries who were harassing the country, and to do 
their best to ensure that crimes against the king and crown of Denmark 
should be judged and punished. When the king or his officers prosecuted 
law-breakers, resentment was not to be cherished against thera as though 
they pursued this course through personal hatred or enmity; on the other 
hand, the king was not to hold in abhorrence or persecute those who sought 
in the law a protection against injustices committed by him or his officials. 
The ordinance has been called a capitulation, and if it must be so regarded, 
it is to be wished that all capitulations were conceived in the same spirit; for 
it prescribed the duties not only of the king but of the orders as well, and 
did not, like preceding and subsequent documents, contain a particular 
enumeration of the privileges of nobles and clergy, but only a general 


confirmation of these rights, together with those of the burghers and 
peasants. In consequence of its character, it was not only signed by the king, 
but by all the bishops; and a large proportion of the nobles present were 
obliged, by hand and seal, to endorse its terms. This is one great proof of 
the prudence and strength with which Valdemar the Restorer, in difficult 
and troublesome times, knew how to maintain the royal prerogatives, as 
well as the rights of the weaker orders, against the clergy and powerful 
nobility. 


THE REUNION OF THE SKANIAN PROVINCES 


Valdemar was getting nearer and nearer to the end he had long been seeking 
— the reunion of the Skanian provinces to the Danish crown. King Magnus 
Smek was in constant strife with the unruly nobles of his realm, including 
his own son and co-ruler, Eric. In his need he asked help of the king of 
Denmark, who showed himself disposed to give it, but only for a large 
return from the simple Magnus Smek. The latter, in company with Queen 
Blanca and his son Hakon, visited Valdemar at Copenhagen (1359), where 
he had to promise to release the Skanian provinces before Valdemar would 
assist him against his rebellious subjects and son. The malicious Blanca 
hated her son Eric, and sought Valdemar’s protection for her favourite, 
Bengt Algotsson. It was she especially who managed all the negotiations. 
The alliance of the two kings was sealed by the betrothal of Valdemar’s 
seven-year old daughter Margaret to Magnus’ son Hakon, then twenty years 
of age, and as pliant and docile to his father as his brother Eric was 
headstrong and hostile. 


The following year (1360), Valdemar passed into Skane, occupied the 
whole country, and forced Magnus Smek to surrender the documents which 
attested Sweden’s right to the provinces — Count John’s deed of purchase 
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and the homage which the inhabitants of Skane, Halland, and Blekinge had 
given the Swedish crown. According to a tale scarcely worthy of credit, 
Valdemar was no sooner in possession of these documents than he hastened 
to burn them. After succeeding so well in Skane, the Danish king armed 
himself for an expedition to Visby, in the island of Gotland — one of the 
richest cities in all Europe and the principal trading station of the Hanseatic 
League on the Baltic. As e.xcuse for this attack on Visby, some satirical 
songs about the king, which the inhabitants had sung, are usually alleged; 
but it is more probable that the king was seeking opportunity to deal a blow 
to the commerce of the Hanse Towns and to make himself master of Visby’s 
wealth. The town was taken, the walls rased, and an immense booty seized 
(1361). From this day Visby’s fame declined. A portion of its trade betook 
itself to the henceforth flourishing Copenhagen, and it remained but the 
spectre of its former greatness. 


valdemar’s reign closes in losses 


After the conquest of Gotland, Valdemar took the title ” king of the Goths ” 
(de Goters Konge), but the destruction of Visby and the occupation of the 
Skanian provinces woke to action all his former enemies. The Swedish 
nation compelled Magnus Smek to break the marriage agreement between 
his son and Margaret and to declare war against Valdemar. The counts of 
Holstein, whose sister Elizabeth, daughter of Gerhard the Great, was now 
promised to Hakon; the duke Valdemar of Schleswig; and a little later Duke 
Albert the Elder of Mecklenburg, allied themselves with the Hanse Towns 
against Valdemar the Restorer. Seventy-seven of these towns sent at one 
time as many declarations of war, but the king laughed at their number, 
comparing them to a flock of cackhng geese; and before long, as much by 
force as by ruse, he destroyed the powerful coalition. In the naval war 
which broke out, we hear for the first time after a long period of silence of a 
Danish fleet; and it fought with glory against that of the Hanse Towns, so 
long accustomed to victory. 


The latter met such great reverses that its admiral, a Liibeck burgomaster, 
was put to death on his return home. After this reverse, some of the Hanse 
Towns first of all, sought an armistice with Denmark, which determined the 
others to conclude one of those so-called perpetual peaces. Wliile these 


events were taking place, the princess Elizabeth left Holstein, late in the 
autumn, to marry King Hakon in Norway, but was wrecked in a storm on 
the Danish coast. Valdemar received her with the greatest courtesy, but 
under various pretexts and an appearance of solicitude for her safety, he 
would not allow her to set out on the sea in so stormy a season. Meantime 
he sent messages to Hakon and Magnus Smek, who came at once; and the 
marriage of Hakon and Margaret was celebrated (1363), although the latter 
had not yet completed her eleventh year. When, a short time after, 
Valdemar’s son Christopher died of wounds received in battle with the 
Hanse fleet, this marriage assumed a special importance in opening a way 
for a union between Denmark and Norway, over which Hakon was king. 
The unfortunate princess of Holstein exchanged the throne to which she had 
been destined for a cloister cell. 


If Valdemar’s enemies had been thoroughly exasperated with him, they 
were now all the more so on account of this transaction. The Swedes 
excluded Prince Hakon from the succession, deposed Magnus Smek, and 
made his nephew Albert of Mecklenburg, son of Albert the Elder, king; and, 
indeed, a 
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short time after the arrangement of the above-mentioned ” perpetual peace,” 
the Hanse Towns made a new alliance with Holstein, Mecklenburg, and 
Sweden. For some years Valdemar succeeded in controlling his own 
destiny, and forced several of his enemies to peace; but in 1368 a large 
number of the most powerful noble families of Jutland revolted and entered 
into formal alliance with the foreign enemies of the realm, and the king was 
forced to leave his country and seek help abroad. The situation in Denmark 
became terrible; the counts of Holstein invaded Jutland; Albert attacked 
Skane; the Hanse Towns ravaged the shores and islands — the allies, in 
fact, made such progress that they were beginning to think of dividing the 
Danish provinces among themselves. However, the able Henning Podbusk, 
whom Valdemar had left as regent in his absence, succeeded in detaching 


his most dangerous enemies, the Hanse Towns, from the coalition, though at 
enormous sacrifice. By the Treaty of Stralsund (1370) the Hanseatic League 
obtained the right to trade, wholesale and retail, throughout the whole of 
Denmark, the right to establish all sorts of foreign workmen in the cities 
granted to it, and to import, free of duty, whatever material they needed. 
The Sound dues were entirely abolished on fish, and reduced to almost 
nothing on ships and articles of merchandise. Finally all the maritime towns 
of Skane, with the townships and cantons dependent on them, were leased 
to the league for fifteen years. Henning Podbusk and the other members of 
the royal council had to assent to another demand of the haughty merchants; 
namely, that after Valdemar’s death, the Hanse Towns should have a voice 
in the election of the king, and that Valdemar should not re-enter the 
kingdom without ratifying the treaty. 


After much hesitation, Valdemar accepted this peace, and returned, in 1372, 
to his country, where the results of thirty years’ work had been almost 
totally destroyed. The king succeeded, however, during the last three years 
of his life, thanks to his great skill and indefatigable energy, in reestablish- 
ing order in the kingdom and healing the most grievous wounds of the war. 
He had enough strength left in 1374 to invade North Friesland and chastise 
the inhabitants, who refused to pay their taxes. By coming to terms with one 
after another of the factions in Schleswig, he worked unceasingly to reunite 
that country to the kingdom; and when in 1375 Duke Henry, the last of the 
house of Abel, died childless, the outlook seemed brighter than ever. Just 
before or immediately after this death, the king had taken prudent measures 
to assure himself of the possession of Schleswig by occupying Hadersleben, 
Apenrade, Tondern, and Alsen with Sonderburg and Nor-burg, and placing 
royal officials in these towns and castles. But the counts of Holstein, who 
after the treaty of Ribe (1330) thought themselves entitled to some claini on 
Schleswig, armed themselves, and a serious war seemed on the point of 
breaking out, when Valdemar was surprised by death, that same year 1375, 
at the castle of Gurre. 


Valdemar III has received the surname Atterdag (New Day Restorer) — 
perhaps because, owing to his great qualities, under his reign daylight began 
to pierce the gloom in which Denmark had long been plunged; or perhaps, 
as others explain it, because he loved to repeat the proverb, / Morgen er del 


Alter Dag (Daylight will reappear to-morrow), when his plans met with 
unexpected obstacles and, instead of giving them up, he postponed them for 
a more favourable occasion. His ungrateful people called him Valdemar 
Onde (the Bad), because this prince, strict himself in the performance of his 
royal duties, exacted work and sacrifices from his subjects, and because the 
situation of the kingdom forced him to impose heavy taxes 
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on them.* Some old annals written by a contemporary ecclesiastic complain 
bitterly of this monarch’s severity. 


” In Valdemar’s day,” we may read in them, ” the good customs were 
abolished in Denmark; nor soldier, nor burgher, nor merchant had any rest; 
no one had time to eat, sleep or rest, but all were forced to ceaseless weary 
labour, under pain of incurring the king’s displeasure.” Nevertheless, 
Denmark has had few kings who so well deserved to rule the country as 
Valdemar Atterdag. With his huge task of reconstructing the state entirely 
afresh and ceaselessly combatting rebellious subjects and enemies abroad, 
he found time to undertake the internal improvement of the country. He 
built roads, dug canals, cultivated wasted districts, built dykes, erected 
water-mills and a large number of castles and fortresses. He was constantly 
travelling over the whole kingdom, rendering justice in the assemblies and 
looking to the execution of the law. He lifted the Danish fleet from its 
decline, and employed a certain number of professional sailors who were 
lodged at Vordingborg. A proof of this great king’s energy is that, without 
neglecting the administration of his kingdom, he made a number of 
journeys to foreign parts, where he was always well received on account of 
his rare talents as negotiator and mediator. He went several times to 
Germany, visited the pope in the south of France, and even made a rapid 
pilgrimage to distant Palestine. 


Under the reign of Valdemar Atterdag, there raged in Denmark that deadly 
epidemic known as the Black Death (den Sorte DcEd). It made such havoc 


in neighbouring districts that in Liibeck, for example, it was said to have 
carried off two thousand five hundred people in twenty-four hours, and 
ninety thousand in a single summer, but the latter figure must be much 
exaggerated. In Denmark also, whither it was brought by a crewless ship 
which came ashore in the Vendsyssel, it was so violent a scourge that 
according to some reports, perhaps exaggerated, there did not remain, in 
some locahties, one inhabitant out of a hundred.e 


[‘ In tradition Valdemar Atterdag figures as the flying huntsman who was 
compelled to ride nightly accompanied by his dogs, from Burre to Gurre, in 
punishment for having declared that God might keep heaven so he might 
only hunt in Gurre wood. |] 


CHAPTER VI SWEDEN TO THE UNION OF 
KALMAR 


[1056-1389 A.D.] 


In Swedish history the chronological difficulties of which we have already 
had so much reason to complain, are scarcely fewer even in the eleventh 
century. Most WTiters give different lists of kings do^m to the twelfth 
century. The reason of this difference is twofold: there were sometimes two 
kings reigning at the same time, the one over the Goths, the other over the 
Swedes; and sometimes each of these people had two. On the death of 
Edmund Slenmie in 1056, the Swedes and the Goths, who were often 
hostile to each other, disagreed about the succession and, as we saw in a 
former chapter, the Swedes raised Stenkil to the throne, while the Goths 
chose Hakon the Red as their king. Thus there were two kingdoms, two 
courts— the one reigning over the eastern, the other over the western and 
southern provinces. 


The Goths and the Swedes had never perfectly amalgamated, from the 
period when Odin had led the latter into Sweden and expelled the former 
from the coast to the interior of the country. But, on the other hand, 
experience had taught both of them the destructive effects of disunion; and 
on the present occasion, now that Christianity had made so considerable a 
progress among them (more however in Sweden than in Gothland), they felt 
more sensibly the impolicy of their conduct. The heads of the two people 
met together, and agreed that Hakon should continue to rule over the Goths, 
but that on his death his kingdom should cease to have a separate existence 
and be re-merged into that of Sweden. We shall, however, see that the same 
moderation did not always govern the two parties; and that double elections 
continued to agitate the commonweal long after this period. But this 
circumstance does not detract from the merit of the men who sanctioned the 
present agreement. In thirteen years Hakon paid the debt of nature, and in 
conformity with the agreement his crown reverted to the prince of the 
Swedes. 


Of Stenkil the national historians speak with praise. Of gigantic size, 
unrivalled strength, and indomitable courage, he was yet one of the mildest 
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princes of his age. Over Svend II, king of Denmark, he is said by the 
Swedish historians to have frequently triumphed; but of such tritunphs we 
have no record in the historians of the rival nation. Equal honour is 
accorded to his successor Inge I, surnamed the Good. In his wars this prince 
is said to have exhibited great valour; but he was more distinguished for his 
attachment to Christianity, and for the zeal with which he extirpated 
paganism. In this great work he probably evinced more ardour than 
discretion, if it be true that he was murdered in his bed by his idolatrous 
subjects. Halstan, the brother and successor of Inge, if indeed they did not 
reign conjointly over different parts of the kingdom, had the same mild 
virtues. Philip and Inge II were equally worthy of the diadem. Distinguished 
alike for his piety and for the rigour with which he punished the banditti 
who infested his western provinces, and the pirates who ravaged his coasts, 
Inge, in particular, reigned in the hearts of his people, except those whose ill 
deeds he punished. To the hatred of a faction he became a victim. That 
faction raised to the throne Rognerald, a chief of gigantic dimensions and of 
fiercer qualities. His yoke was soon felt to be intolerable : he was removed 
by violence ; and a double election followed — the Swedes choosing a 
chieftain named Kol; the Goths, Magnus, son of Niels king of Denmark. 
The former soon perished in battle ; the latter, a great tyrant, reigned seven 
years only (1148), when the suffrages of the people fell on one who had 
neither birth nor connections to recommend him, but who had the great 
qualities becoming the dignity. This was Swerker I. It is worthy of remark 
that Hakon the Red and Rognerald, and Kol and Magnus, are not usually 
classed amongst the Swedish kings — at least by modern historians. 


The reign of Swerker was pacific and admirably adapted to the interests of 
the kingdom. He was a wise and patriotic monarch. But he had one grievous 
fault — blindness to the vices of his son. Never, if contemporary 
chroniclers are to be credited, did a youth so richly merit the curses of the 
people. At the head of a licentious gang, he violated the persons of the 
noblest virgins and matrons; he was addicted to every species of riot; and 
the insolence of his manners gave a more odious shade to his vices. In vain 
were remonstrances made to the father, whose first duty, as the people 
thought, was to insist that his own family should set the first example of 
obedience to the laws. Indignant at this guilty toleration, the people arose 
and murdered the prince. Swerker’s own end was tragical ; but whether he 
died through the influence of the same conspirators, or through the avarice 
of a domestic, is doubtful. 


On his death (1155), the same ruinous division took place as in the 
preceding century: the Goths elected Charles, another son of Swerker; the 
Swedes made choice of St. Eric, who had married the daughter of Inge the 
Good — a name dear to the people. As civil war was so much to be 
deprecated, the heads of both parties met and agreed to this compromise — 
that Eric I should retain both crowns during his life, and on his death both 
should be inherited by Charles. But what was to become of the rights of 
their children? To prevent future disputes, the descendants of each were to 
rule alternately, without prejudice, however, to the elective suffrage of the 
people. It would have been impossible to devise any expedient better 
adapted to produce the contrary of what was intended. 


The reign of Eric was one of vigour. The Finns, who had declared 
themselves independent, he reduced to subjection; and he also forced them, 
we are told, to forsake idolatry for Christianity. We may, however, doubt 
whether his efforts in this respect were so general as the chroniclers would 
have 
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AN EXAMPLE FROM AMOS 


I will take an example of the responsion from Amos, the first prophet who 
cast his discourses into literary form, Chaps, vii.-viii. 


1) Thus the Lord God shewed me : 
And, behold, he formed locusts in the beginning of the shooting up 


after the latter growth ; And, lo, it was the latter growth after the king’s 
mowings. 


2) And it came to pass that when they made an end of eating the grass 


of the land, Then I said, O Lord God, forgive, I beseech thee : How shall 
Jacob stand ? for he is small. The Lord repented concerning this : It shall 
not be, saith the Lord. 


4) Thus the Lord God shewed me : 


And, behold, the Lord God called to contend by fire ; And it devoured the 
great deep. And would have devoured up the land. 


5) Then said I, O Lord God, cease, I beseech thee : How shall Jacob stand? 
for he is small. 


The Lord repented concerning this : 
This also shall not be, saith the Lord God. 
7) Thus he (the Lord God) shewed me : 


And behold he stood beside a wall made by a plumbline, with a plumbline 
in his hand. 


8) And the Lord said unto me, Amos, what seest thou ? And I said, A 
plumbline. 


US believe; certainly, they were not very permanent. Probably they did as 
most barbarians do in similar circumstances — they submitted while the 
victor was near them, but reverted to their ancient superstitions when he had 
left. That he had idolators nearer to him than Finland, and more 
immediately subject to his sway, is evident from the distinction he was 
accused of making between the worshippers of Odin and those of Christ. 
The former he deprived of the rights which the law conferred upon them. 
For this conduct he naturally incurred their indignation, and he also made 
enemies of another party — the licentious, the disturbers of the public 
tranquillity, who were scarcely less numerous. Both conspired against him ; 
and as their own strength was inadequate to the object, they invoked the aid 
of the Danish king, offering, as it appears, the crown of Sweden to the son 
of that monarch. A Danish army arrived, and being joined by the 
malcontents marched towards Upsala. They were soon met by Eric who, 
though he performed prodigies of valour, was defeated and slain (1160). His 
tragical death was one of the causes that led to his canonisation. Another 
was the zeal which he showed in the extirpation of idolators, whom he 
pursued with fire and sword. Add that he was the founder of monasteries 
and churches, and we have reasons enough for his deification. By most 
readers he will be valued, less for his unenlightened devotion than for his 
compilation of a code of laws — St. Eric’s Lag. Yet the provisions which it 
contains are deeply impressed by his dominant characteristics. Against 
pagans they are sanguinary; and they visit offences against the Christian 
religion and the Christian worship with stern severity. 


Charles, the son of Swerker, was now monarch of the whole country. But he 
had some difficulty in expelling the invaders, who had proclaimed the son 
of the Danish king. He, too, was much attached to the church, to which he 
was more generous than even his predecessor. If tradition be true (there is 
no contemporary authority for the statement), he embarrassed his affairs by 
his immoderate liberality. As he obtained from the pope the erection of an 
archbishopric — that of Upsala — he was expected to endow it. From his 
munificence in this respect may have originated the report in question. His 
reign was not exempt from trouble. The adherents of the rival dynasty were 
his enemies, from a suspicion (apparently ill-founded) that he had been one 
of the conspirators against St. Eric. Though in conformity with the 
agreement which we have mentioned he nominated Knud, the son of Eric, 


his successor, that prince would not remain in the kingdom, under the 
pretence that his life was in danger. In a few years he returned into Sweden, 
at the head of a considerable Norwegian force, was joined by the partisans 
of his house, and enabled to triumph over his rival, whom he captured and 
beheaded. This act he justified by appealing to the untimely end of his 
father, which he represented as the work of Charles. 


The reign of Knud was disturbed by two invasions: the first by the Danes, 
who had armed to revenge the death of the late king, or rather under that 
plea to profit by the disasters of a rival country (the Goths, who loved the 
memory of Charles, immediately joined it, but the king was victorious) ; the 
second was an irruption of the Esthonian pirates, who laid Sigtuna in ashes, 
slew the archbishop of Upsala, and carried away many prisoners before the 
king could overtake them. 


Swerker II, the son of Charles, was the next king (1195-1210), in virtue of 
the compact between the Goths and the Swedes. But every day more clearly 
evinced the dangers resulting from that compact: it daily widened the 
breach, not merely between the two royal families but between the two 
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great tribes which coiistitutecl the nation. Blood had been openly or 
treacherously ypiJt by both jjarties; and the deadly feud had descended to 
the chiefs of both. It was, from the first, the object of Swerker to 
exterminate the family of his rival; but one prince — Eric, the only son of 
the late king — escaped into Norway. For some years he governed with 
moderation; but when he became tyrannical, the people of Upland invited 
the exile to return. Eric obeyed the call, was joined by most of the nobles, 
and enabled to triumph over Swerker, though the latter was supported by a 
Danish army. The king was expelled, and though he subsequently twice 
returned to renew the contest, twice he was defeated, and on the latter 
occasion his own corp.se was among the slain. 


The reign of Eric II (1210-1220) commenced by more policy than could 
have been anticipated from preceding events. To pacify the rival faction, he 
declared Prince John, the son of Swerker, his successor. To conciliate the 
Danes, who had so warmly espoused the cause of his rivals, he obtained the 
hand of a Dani.sh princess, the sister of Valdemar II. His reign was pacific, 
but too short for the intei’ests of his people. John I (1220-1222) ascended 
without opposition the united thrones of the Swedes and the Goths; but his 
reign was still shorter — a misfortune the more keenly felt from his 
admirable conduct. If he was less fortunate in two or three military 
expeditions (so obscure, however, as scarcely to deserve notice) than was 
hoped from the justice of his cau.se, his civil government was one of great 
success. He was succeeded without opposition by the son of his 
predecessor, Eric II, named after the father. 


Eric III, surnamed the Halt and the Lisper (1222-1250), had a reign less 
peaceful than those which immediately preceded it. There was a family in 
the realm too powerful for obedience — that of the Folkungar — the chiefs 
of which, by their wealth and their numerous connections, evidently aspired 
to the throne. To bind them to his interests, he married two of his sisters to 
nobles of that house, while he himself took to wife a lady of that family. But 
these alliances, as might indeed have been expected, only gave a new 
impulse to ambition. To wrest the crown from him, the whole family or 
tribe, the chiefs of which must have been connected with the royal line of 
either the Goths or the Swedes, broke out into rebellion — one noble only, 
the jarl Birger, remaining faithful to him. In the first battle Eric was 
defeated and compelled to flee; but he raised an army in Denmark, returned 
to Sweden, vanquished the usurper Svend, and was again acknowledged by 
the whole realm. In the last year of his reign, he sent an expedition against 
the Finns, who had reverted to idolatry. It was commanded by Birger Jarl, 
on whom he had conferred the hand of his youngest sister. The cruelty of 
the general, who probably acted in obedience to the royal orders, equalled 
that of the former military apostle, St. Eric. 


VALDEMAR I BEGINS A NEW DYNASTY 


The death of Eric the Lisper (1250) was followed by a violation of the 
compact which had established the alternate order of succession. The 


Folkungar nobles no longer concealed their intention of aspiring to the 
throne. Through the intrigues of a dependent, when the diet met for a new 
election the choice fell on Valdemar I, the son of Birger Jarl by the sister of 
the late king. On the part of the electors, this was an attempt to combine the 
interests of two great families. But Birger was dissatisfied: he had expected 
the crown himsek; and he objected to the impolicy of choosing a child like 
his son. His design was to obtain the regency, and lie succeeded (1251). 
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However censurable the means by which Birger arrived at power, he had 
quahties worthy of the post. He founded Stockholm, which he also fortified: 
he revised and greatly improved the Landslag, or written laws of the 
kingdom ; he conferred on the cities and towns privileges similar to those 
contained in the charters of later ages; he improved the internal 
administration in other respects, while he defended the coasts against the 
ravages of the pirates. Such indeed was the prosperity which he introduced 
that the diet requested the king to confer on him the ducal title — a title 
previously unknown in Sweden. But the success of his administration and 
the power held by his family incurred first the jealousy and soon the hatred 
of a faction, or rather of several factions who united to oppose him. A civil 
war followed, which was indecisive; and it was ended by a pacification, but 
a pacification dictated by deceit. After Birger had solemnly sworn to it, and 
the heads of the other party repaired in unsuspecting confidence to his 
camp, he caused them to be put to death. One noble only escaped — 
Charles, who fled to the Teutonic knights, became a member of the order, 
and left a heroic name behind him. This perfidious act is a sad stain on the 
glory of his regency. Another was his excessive love of power, which 
induced him to retain the reins of government long after his son had arrived 
at manhood, and even after that son had married Sophia, daughter of Eric 
Plovpenning, king of Denmark. Death alone caused him to release his grasp 
(1266). 


The reign of Valdemar was one of trouble. “Vllether through the persuasion 
of the diet, or through fraternal attachment, he tolerated if he did not 
himself establish the independence of his brothers. Magnus duke of 
Sodermanland, Eric prince of Smaland, and Benvit duke of Finland, had 
separate courts, and exercised a sovereign authority in their respective 
jurisdictions. Magnus, the eldest, was formed for a monarch. He was 
learned, courteous, generous, and highly accomplished in all military 
sciences. So popular did he become that his palace was more frequented 
than the king’s. Of his popularity Valdemar soon became jealous; yet he 
could do no other than leave the regency to Magnus during his pilgrimage 
to Rome. The motive of this pilgrimage was to expiate a criminal 
connection, of many years’ standing, with Jutta, sister of his queen. The 
severity of the penance was owing to the fact of Jutta’s being a nun, who 
had precipitately fled from the convent of Roeskilde, and the pope would 
not give him absolution until he had visited the Holy Land. Jutta was 
condemned to perpetual seclusion. 


In 1276, after an absence of nearly three years, the royal penitent returned 
and accused Magnus of intriguing for the throne. Whether there was any 
truth in the charge cannot well be ascertained; but that suspicion should 
arise in his mind was inevitable. He was jealous, not of Eric only but of all 
his brothers. On this occasion, Benvit, the youngest, exhibited a proof of 
magnanimity which may well obtain the praise of history: to consolidate the 
royal power, he resigned his duchy, took holy orders, and subsequently 
became bishop of Linkoping. The elder brothers, far from imitating the 
example, united themselves closely with the Danes, and a civil war 
followed. Valdemar was surprised, pursued, and captured. To end these 
disorders, the diet met and divided the kingdom between the two brothers. 
To Valdemar were conceded the two Gothlands (East and West) with 
Smaland and Dalecarlia : the rest fell to Magnus. 


This peace was of short continuance. Magnus did not pay his Danish 
auxiliaries, by whose aid he had triumphed. In revenge the Danish king 
[Eric Clipping] ravaged the Swedish provinces, and entered into a treaty 
with Valdemar to restore him to the undivided throne. At the head of a 
Danish 
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army, Vaklemar marched against Magnus, but was defeated. To repair this 
disaster, Eric of Denmark took the field with a large army — so large that 
Magnus would not risk an action. But the Swedish prince obtained by 
policy the advantage which arms could not give him. He drew the invaders 
into the heart of the kingdom; cut off all supplies; and awaited the approach 
of winter to effect their destruction. But through the mediation of the chiefs 
on both sides peace was restored. As Magnus had not the money due to 
Eric, he pledged one of his maritime towns. In return, he obtained not 
merely a friend but his recognition as monarch of Nonvay. Vaklemar, thus 
sacrificed, was made to renounce his claim to the whole country, and to 
pass the remainder of his days in Denmark, on one of the domains which he 
had received with his queen. 


Magnus I at his accession (1279) assumed the title “king of the Swedes and 
the Goths,” to denote his superiority over the whole kingdom. But the title 
was more pompous than the power. He was soon accused of undue 
partiality towards the people of Holstein, who in virtue of his marriage with 
Hedwige, daughter of the count Gerhard, flocked to Sweden in great 
numbers. The remonstrance did not weaken his attachment to these 
foreigners, whom he loaded with honours. To the great families, especially 
that of the Folkungar, this preference was gall ; and a conspiracy was 
formed to extirpate the odious strangers. An opportunity for the execution 
of this plot soon arrived. Escorted by a considerable number of Holsteiners, 
the queen proceeded to Skara, a town of Gothland, to meet her father. The 
conspirators followed, and massacred the guard, including even the brother- 
in-law of the king. Nor was this all: they threw the count of Holstein into a 
dungeon; and they certainly would have laid their hands on the queen, had 
she not contrived to escape to a monastery. Knowing the power of the 
family which had instigated these excesses, and fearing that they were 
supported by foreign alliances, the king dissimulated, and made use of the 
most conciliating language, until he had obtained the release of the count. 
He then summoned a diet, charged the unsuspicious Folkungar with high 


treason, sent them to Stockholm, and beheaded all of them except one, who 
was allowed to be ransomed. From this time that ambitious family ceased to 
have much influence over the realm. To establish his throne still more 
solidly, he entered into a double matrimonial alliance with Denmark. His 
son Birger, still a child, was affianced to a daughter of the Danish king, and 
as she too was a child, she was taken, in conformity with the custom of the 
times, to the Swedish court to be educated. Ajid soon afterwards Ingeborg, 
daughter of Magnus, became the wife of Eric Menved. 


The tranquiOity obtained through these measures enabled Magnus to devote 
his whole time to the internal administration. Prior to his reign, the local 
nobles had not hesitated to levy contributions on the peasants. He decreed 
that whoever took anything from a poor man without paying the value 
should be visited with rigorous penalties [and thus he earned the name of 
Ladu-laas, or Barnlock, because he protected the contents of the peasants’ 
barn]. From his brother Vaklemar he sustained some trouble; but he crushed 
the seeds of rebellion by imprisoning that restless prince. To support with 
greater magnificence, the regal state, he obtained, from the gratitude of his 
people, a considerable augmentation of his resources. This augmentation 
consisted in certain returns from the mines and from the great lakes of 
Sweden. Well did he merit this liberality; for never had the country a greater 
king. 


Birger, the son of Magnus, being only eleven years old at his father’s death, 
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the regency devolved on Torkel, a noble Swede. Nothing can better 
illustrate the merit of Magnus than this choice. At home and abroad Torkel 
evinced his talents and his patriotism. His expeditions against the Finns, the 
Karelians, and the Ingrians were crowned with success. But his great object 
was to render the people happy. [He introduced a law prohibiting the sale of 
slaves, and in 1295 a codification amendment of the law of Upland was 
made.] Having reason to fear the interruption of the social tranquillity, 


Torkel arrested the sons of the late king Valdemar, who could not forget 
their claims to the throne. But as Birger grew to manhood, he had still more 
cause of apprehension from Eric and Valdemar, brothers of the sovereign. 
Both evidently a.spired to distinct governments. To strengthen his interests, 
the former married Ingeborg, daughter of HakonVI, king of Norway. Seeing 
that he and Valdemar were acting more openly in pursuit of their 
treasonable object, yet unwilling to adopt extreme measures, Birger, with 
the advice of his minister, obtained from them a written pledge never to 
leave the kingdom, or approach the royal residence without permission; 
never to conspire against the government; never to maintain more than a 
given number of armed men; and always to obey the commands of their 
sovereign. 


The princes still continued to plot; and to escape imprisonment, they fled 
into Denmark. The Danish king, however, being persuaded to abandon 
them, they took refuge in Norway, were hospitably received by Hakon, and 
enabled, from their new fiefs of Nydborg and Konghella, to lay waste the 
neighbouring provinces with fire and sword. A body of troops sent by 
Birger to repulse them was defeated. A second army was raised, and the 
king marched in person to chastise his brothers. They were, however, at the 
head of a large force, not of their own partisans merely but of the 
Norwegians; and to avoid the effusion of blood a pacification was 
recommended. They were received into favour on the condition of their 
swearing obedience to the king; in return he conferred on Duke Eric the fief 
of Varberg. The next feature of this transaction was the sacrifice of the able 
and patriotic Torkel. The brothers could not forgive him for thwarting them 
in their rebellion ; and Birger was made to believe the vilest calumnies 
respecting him. The aged minister was sent to Stockholm and beheaded 
(1306). At the same time his daughter, the wife of Valdemar, was 
repudiated. Thus was a long course of public service rewarded. 


By this criminal weakness, Birger was righteously left to the intrigues of his 
brothers. By them he was surprised and made prisoner, together with his 
wife and children, and forced to resign the crown in favour of Eric. His 
eldest son, Magnus, escaped, and fled to Denmark, the king of which aniied 
for the restoration of his sister’s husband. From this period to the close of 
Birger’s reign there was war, alternated by hollow peace. In 1.307 he 


obtained his liberty, on the condition of his kingdom being dismembered in 
favour of his brother. To revoke this dangerous act he renewed his alliance 
with Denmark, and again obtained help; but his proceedings were not 
decisive, and a new pacification followed, on conditions similar to the 
preceding, except that Birger was now regarded as the liege superior of his 
brothers, who did homage to him for their fiefs. Unable to reduce them by 
force, he had recourse to the usual acts of the base. He pretended great 
affection for them, and sent them many presents. At length, alluring them to 
his court at Nykoping, he arrested them in bed, and consigned them to 
dungeons, with expression of triumphant insult more galling than the 
perfidy itself. One died of the wounds which he had received in the effort to 
escape : the other was starved to death. 
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But from this deed of blood the king derived no advantage. The bodies of 
the murdered princes, being exposed to the pubhc, roused the wrath of the 
very numerous party hostile to his government. The civil war was now 
renewed by Mats Ketilnumdsson in behalf of Duke Eric’s son. Since the 
death of Torkel the king had become rapacious, tyrannical, and 
consequently unpopular. The people, who lamented the fate of the murdered 
princes, favoured the cause which Ketilmundsson had espoused: the 
fortresses that still held for the king were soon reduced: Magnus, his son, 
was made prisoner; and he himself was compelled to seek a refuge in 
Denmark, where he was coldly received. 


Fate had not yet done its worst for this exiled prince. A diet was assembled 
to choose a successor. Such was the hatred borne towards him and his line 
that his son Magnus was beheaded. The suffrages of the electors united in 
favour of Duke Eric’s son, a child three years old. Grief the following year 
(1320) brought Birger to the tomb. Whatever good signalised his reign must 


be attributed to his able and virtuous minister: his own conduct was dictated 
by odious vices. 


During the long minority of Magnus II, the regency was exercised by 
Ketilmundsson, who had contributed so largely to the expulsion of Birger 
and the execution of the blameless Magnus, the son of Birger. His 
administration, which continued eighteen years, is mentioned with respect; 
but it was signalised by no great exploit deserving the attention of history. 
Both his policy and that of his sovereign, in respect to Skane, has been 
related. In the administration of justice and the maintenance of the public 
tranquillity he was successful. On his demise, Magnus assumed the reins of 
government; but did not give so much satisfaction as his minister. He 
undertook an expedition against the western provinces of Russia (then 
subject to their own princes), influenced only by a wUd ambition. The 
result was not glorious. The taxes which he levied on the people for its 
support gave rise to complaint. The pope, too, complained that he had 
appropriated to his own use the money which, in virtue of Olaf the Lap- 
King’s act, should have gone to the Roman treasury. Still his necessities 
increased: the purchase of Skane was another channel of expenditure; and 
though he pledged some of the royal domains, he had still to exact more 
from his people, including the clergy, than their patience would support. For 
this cause he was excommunicated by the pope. 


Regardless of murmurs, he proceeded in his course : he was distinguished 
alike for rashness, feebleness, and irresolution. Governed by young 
favourites, and still more by his queen, who persuaded him that he might do 
whatever he pleased with impunity, and anxious to place a third crown on 
his brow (he had inherited Norway in right of his mother), he exhibited at 
once his silly ambition and his incapacity by embroiling himself with 
Denmark. So far from obtaining that crown, he lost his own. The diet 
insisted that he should resign Norway to Hakon, and Sweden to Eric, his 
two sons. He fled into Skane ; implored the aid of Valdemar Atterdag, and 
in return ceded that province to the Danish crown. He was enabled by this 
means and by the support of a party, to carry on a war with Eric. Its ravages 
were deeply felt; its issue was dubious; and a diet was convoked at 
Jonkoping to avert by a pacification the ruin of the monarchy. Under the 
mediation of two princes connected with the royal family, it was decreed 


Then the Lord said. Behold, I will set a plumbline in the midst of my 
people Israel ; I will not again pass them by any more : 
9) And the high places of Isaac shall be desolate, and the sanctuaries of 


Israel shall be laid waste. And I will rise against the house of Jeroboam with 
the sword. 


1) Thus the Lord God shewed me : 


And, behold, [there was] a basket of summer [ripe] fruit. 


THE PROPHETS AAD THE HISTORY OF SEMITIC STYLE lil5 
2) And he said, Amos, what seest thou? 

And I said, A basket of summer [ripe] fruit. 

3) Then said the Lord unto me, 


The end [ripeness] is come upon my people Israel ; I will not again pass by 
them any more. And the songs of the temple shall be bowlings in that day. 
The dead bodies shall be many ; in every place have they cast them forth : 
be silent. 


This vision of Amos sets forth a series of punishments which have 
overtaken or threaten to overtake tlie land. “The first two refer to dangers 
already past at the time of the discourse, the last two to the future.” In form, 
again, the first two and the last two exhibit a close affinity with one another. 
All four strophes have eight lines apiece and begin with the same phrase ; in 
all four the second line begins in the same fashion, but proceeds differently 
even in the verses of each couple. In the third line the couples diverge 
entirely, the twin strophes alone remaining in close correspondence. 


This method of working on a definite plan was a favourite one with the 
prophets. The change of picture in the same framework produces a lasting 


that the country should be divided between the father and the son : to the 
former were assigned Upland, the two Gothlands, Vermland, Dalecarlia, 
with the northern portion of Halland and the isle of Oland; to the latter, 
Finland, Smaland, the southern portion of Halland, and Skane. 
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The indiscretions of Magnus had lost him the hearts of his people, which 
turned with ardour to Eric IV. This circumstance roused his jealousy and 
that of his queen, who are said to have conspired against the life of Eric. 
Whether he was removed by poison administered to him by his mother, or 
by the violence of conspirators, or by lawless banditti, or, finally, by natural 
causes, must forever rest unknown, since ancient annals say nothing on the 
subject. The only fact that is certain is that Eric died, and that Magnus 
profited by the event, since it restored him to the monarchy. 


It was impossible for this weak and unscrupulous prince to win the esteem 
of the Swedes. He hated them because they had deposed him; and to be 
revenged on them he entered into a close alliance with Valdemar of 
Denmark. Valdemar, to whom he ceded Skane, became, as we have before 
related, the willing instrument of that vengeance in the sack of Visby and in 
other depredations. This was not the way to acquire popularity: he and the 
whole Dan-ish nation were soon detested; nor was the feeling diminished 
when the secret transpired of a projected union between the king’s son, 
Hakon, of Nor-way, and Margaret, the daughter of Valdemar. To prevent 
this obnoxious alliance, the nobles arose, imprisoned Magnus in the fortress 
of Kalmar, called on Hakon to assume the administration, and made him 
promise not only that he would renoimce all connection with Denmark but 
that he would marry Elizabeth, sister of Henry count of Holstein. Though 
Hakon II (the sixth of Norway) engaged to fulfil the wishes of the diet, 
neither he nor his father, who was soon released, had the least intention of 
doing so. On the contrary, they renewed their connection still more closely 
with the obnoxious Valdemar. The manner in which Elizabeth was deluded 


by that monarch, until the marriage of his daughter with Hakon was 
celebrated, has been already described. 


Nothing could exceed the anger of the Swedes, or rather of a considerable 
faction (for the majority were passive) when they heard of this marriage. 
Determined to exclude both father and son they invited Henry of Holstein, 
who was connected with the royal line, to ascend the throne. But Henry was 
an old man; and he would not risk his tranquillity for an object that he could 
not long enjoy. He recommended the electors to make choice of Albert duke 
of Mecklenburg, whose mother was the sister of Magnus. But the duke had 
no wish to rule a divided, turbulent people ; nor did he wish his eldest son 
to undertake the perilous charge. He had, however, a second son, also 
named Albert, who had nothing to lose, and whom he recommended to the 
suffrages of the electors. 


Albert arrived at Stockholm early in 1364. That city was in the interests of 
Magnus, and for a time it resisted; but he forced or persuaded it to 
capitulate. There he was joined by most of the nobles who were 
discontented with Magnus. Their first act was to renew the deposition of the 
one; their next, to confirm the election of the other. Hakon, then in Norway, 
prepared to invade the kingdom; and Magnus, who had still a party, effected 
a junction with him. Their army being augmented by a considerable number 
of Danes, they penetrated into Upland. But Albert, on his side, hastened to 
oppose them; and in a battle of some magnitude, victory the most decisive 
inclined to his standard : Magnus was taken prisoner ; Hakon was wounded 
and compelled to retreat with expedition into his own kingdom (1365). The 
fortresses which held for the two princes were next reduced; two or three of 
them only made a vigorous defence. But Valdemar of Denmark, whose 
interests lay in disturbing the kingdom, sent, from time to time, supplies of 
troops, which harassed the king. 
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Peace with tliat formidable rival was felt to be necessary for the repose of 
tlie realm, and it was purchased by the cession of some domains. Among 
them was the isle of Gothland with Visby the capital. That these cessions 
were unwillingly made may be easily conceived; and to procure their 
restoration Albert entered into a close league with the enemies of Denmark. 
The war was consequently renewed. While his allies assailed other parts of 
Denmark, he invadetl Skane, a portion of which he reduced. But little time 
was left him for exultation. Hakon of Norway invaded Sweden, defeated 
him, and compelled him to throw himself into Stockholm, which was 
closely invested. In this extremity he proposed an interview, in which the 
conditions of peace were agreed on. Magnus was enlarged for a ransom of 
12,000 marks; and in return for his cession of the Swedish crown, he 
received as fiefs 


Vestergotland, Vermland, and Dalecarlia (1371). He was, however, to have 
no share in the administration of these provinces, but merely to receive the 
revenues with the title of governor; and the rest of his days he was to pass 
in Norway. Lest he should break this, with as much levity as he had broken 
all his former engagements, sixty gentlemen of his party were to surrender 
themselves prisoners to Albert if he should again disturb the peace of the 
realm. He did not disturb it, because he was soon afterwards drowned in 
crossing a ford 


(1374). 


For some years after this pacification Albert enjoyed comparative security. 
But he was not popular: he brought over many Germans to share in the 
spoils of the kingdom; and exhibited in their favour a partiality so gross as 
much to indispose the nation against him. Insecure as was his possession of 
Sweden, he raised troops to support the claims of his nephew, Albert of 
Mecklenburg, to the Danish throne, in opposition to Olaf , the son of 
Margaret and Hakon. The enterprise failed : the armament that was sent 
against the Danes was mostly destroyed by a storm; and there was no 
disposition to renew the contest. 


The gross partiality of Albert for his foreign mercenaries was not the only 
fault he committed. Having a high notion of the kingly prerogative, he 
endeavoured to rule without the control of the diet. For his attempt to 
restrain the privileges of the nobles he would deserve our praise, were not 
his motives of the most selfish character. The people had still more reason 
to complain. Not only were they subject to a tyranny odious as that of the 
nobles, but they were ground to the earth by new imposts, and, what was 
still more mortifying, for the enrichment of avaricious foreigners. In this 
state of the public mind, he convoked a diet at Stockholm (1386) and 
demanded an augmentation of his income. It was not, he observed, adequate 
to the decent support of royalty; and he solicited one third of the whole 
revenue, civil antl ecclesiastical. Nothing could equal the indignant surprise 
of the diet at this extraordinary demand. They replied that former kings had 
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found tho usual revenues enough, not merely for comfort but for splendour; 
and intimated that if he was straitened the cause lay in the number of 
foreigners whom he enriched. This intimation might have been expected to 
produce some good effect; but it had none on this imprudent king except to 
exasperate him, and to make him resolve that he would wrest by force what 
nad been refused to his solicitations and plunge the kingdom into a ruinous 
civil war. 


SWEDEN, NORWAY AND DENMARK ARE UNITED UNDER 
MARGARET 


At this time Margaret, who had succeeded her son Olaf (1387), was 
sovereign of Denmark and Norway. To her the malcontents applied for aid, 
which she would not afford them, unless they acknowledged her for their 
queen. The condition was accepted: an army of Danes marched into 
Sweden and was immediately joined by many of the nobles and clergy. The 
lower classes of the population were indifferent to the result, or if they had 
any bias it was in favour of Albert — not from any attachment to him but 
from dislike of the nobles. At Falkoping, in Vestergotland, however, a good 
stand was made by his army, consisting not merely of Swedes but of 
Germans and many adventurers whom the offer of large pay and the hope 
of plunder had drawn to his standard. But after a desperate conflict, he was 
defeated and captured, together with his son (1389). Both were committed 
to a fortress, where, notwitstandIng the efforts of their German allies and 
those of their own party, they remained above six years; nor did they obtain 
their release without a solemn renunciation of the Swedish crown. With 
Margaret, sovereign of three kingdoms, begins a new era in northern 
history.” 


ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN 


Amongst the conspicuous figures belonging to the age which had just 
closed, a character of a species widely different from most of those which 
have passed before us claims attention — both from its intrinsic interest and 
the European influence which it exerted, and from the fact that the 
foundation which was the startin point of that influence played an important 
part in the life of Sweden for two hundred years. The fame and influence of 
St. Bridget of Sweden extended far beyond her own country and century. A 
typical mediseval saint in the ecstatic simplicity of her faith and her belief 
in her own visions, she was equally distinguished for the benevolence 
towards her fellows that found a practical vent in the charities which were 
continued by the order she founded. Vadstena, the chief convent of that 
order, became the centre of a whole cycle of legendary and historic story, 
and its history is closely interwoven with that of the Swedish nation. The 
following brief epitome of Bridget’s life is by a Catholic historian : « 


In the month of July (1370) St. Bridget of Sweden came to Montefiascone 
to present herself to the pope. She was born about 1302 of one of the 


noblest families of Sweden, and was named Birgitta (Bridget). She was 
married at thirteen to a young nobleman named Ulf Gudmarson, by whom 
she had eight children. They made together the pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Sant Jago in Galicia, and on their return home both resolved to enter 
religion. Ulf died before he could carry out his plan. Bridget, finding herself 
a widow, redoubled her austerities and her charities, and a short time after, 
that is to say about the year 1344, she founded a monastery for sixty nuns 
and twenty-five brothers of the order of St. Augustine, at Vadstena, in the 
diocese of 
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Linkoping. She made certain provisions for it, and named it the monastery 
of the Holy Saviour. 


Such was Bridget when she came to seek Pope Urban V and ask his 
approval of her work. This she obtained. Then she sent word to the pope by 
Count Nicholas of Nole that if he retired he would commit a great folly and 
would not finish his journey. Furthermore she declared to Cardinal 
Beaufort, afterwards pope, in the presence of Alfonso, bishop of Jaen, that 
when she was at Rome the Holy Virgin revealed to her the following 
message : “It is God’s will that the pope should not leave Italy, but that he 
should remain until his death at Rome or elsewhere. But if he return to 
Avignon he will die at once, and rentier an account to God of his conduct. 
Bridget told the cardinal of this revelation so that he might send it secretly 
to the pope in writing; but the cardinal dared not do this, and the sainted 
widow gave it herself to the pope, written in Alfonso’s hand.” [The incident 
gave Bridget the reputation of a prophetess, for Urban returned to Avignon 
two months later and died in December of the same year.] 


After St. Bridget had obtained the confirmation of her order from the pope, 
she went on to Naples and then to Sicily. On returning to Rome she 
believed herself to have had a revelation to go to Jerusalem, and although 
sixty-nine years old she set out with her daughter Catherine. Arriving in the 


Holy Land she visited all the holy places, among which was always 
reckoned that of the Annunciation, the house at Nazareth. Bridget returned 
to Rome and died there in the odour of sanctity, July 23rd, 1373, at the 
convent of the nuns of St. Clara. The following year her body was taken 
back to Sweden through her daughter’s efforts, and placed in the monastery 
of Vadstena which Bridget had founded. c 


Bridget’s name is attached to various writings of a religious character, the 
principal of which are her Uppenbarelser or Revelations, which reflect the 
ecstatic mysticism of her religious standpoint, while the practical side of her 
character is represented by the recognition voiced in them of the urgent 
need of reformation in the church. This book was denounced by the French 
theologian Gerson, a younger contemporary of Bridget, but was recognised 
by the council of Bale, forty years after her formal canonisation.“ 


Spread of the Order of Saint Bridget ; Vadstena Convent 


The order of St. Bridget soon spread itself throughout all the countries of 
Europe, until finally there were about seventy convents of the order, in 
which day and night brothers and sisters sang the praises of the immaculate 
Virgin. The Reformation and freedom of spirit at the end of the preceding 
and beginning of this century reduced the Birgittine order in number; and 
from the once widely ramified order there now exist only the religious 
houses of Alto-miinster in Upper Bavaria, the “Refuge of Mary” and 
“Mary’s Heart” in the Netherlands, and the “Lion House” at Spetisburg in 
England. None of these four religious houses has any longer priests of the 
order. 


That which chiefly gave importance to the order was the religious 
awakening it called forth among the nobles of the North — the Swedes, the 
Norwegians, and the Danes. Bridget understood how to evoke enthusiasm 
in her equals in station. Even princesses and members of the imperial 
council let themselves be initiated and were glad to serve as sisters or 
brothers in the convents. Vadstena and the other Birgittine convents worked 
beneficially in the three northern kingdoms, by their care of the poor, by 
scientific research, and by encouraging upright conduct among the 
inhabitants. The revival of 
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mental life is reflected in many books which proceeded from the silence of 
the convents. The convent of Vadstena was a small highschool. Partly by 
buying, partly by diligent copying, and partly by presents the library there 
increased, and in the year 1490 the monks set up a printing press. Theology 
was the principal study; but philosophy, history, geography, astronomy, 
medicine, music, painting, and sculpture also received attention. Sisters as 
well as brothers studied Latin, and also the use of the mother tongue. Many 
of the brothers sought to extend their education by travelling abroad, 
especially in Rome, so as later to become teachers in the Vadstena schools. 
As in Vadstena so in all the Birgittine convents there reigned an active 
literary life. But Vadstena remained the most important among them. For 
two centuries it formed the centre of religious life in Sweden. 


King Albert of Mecklenburg spent great sums in endowing the convents. In 
them the children and grandchildren of St. Bridget also found their last 
resting place. The relics of the great saint were held in high honour as long 
as the Catholic faith blossomed. In 1403 a costly reli-quary was made in 
Stockholm, for which alone 420 marks of pure silver were used; and there 
was no place of pilgrimage throughout the whole North that could compare 
with the Birgittine convent, where the most distinguished of every nation 
contended with foreign pilgrims in showing honour to Bridget. In the year 
1403 Queen Margaret knelt at the tomb of the saint, and the year 1406 saw 
a Scotch bishop of Skeninge come to Vadstena through ell-deep snow. 
Queen Margaret joined the Birgittine sisterhood; she was followed by the 
high nobles of the North, who considered it a blessing to hold spiritual 
relations with the brothers and sisters of St. Bridget. 


The old convent church still stands, with its wide porch, its high columns, 
its five arches gray with age as they were built at the end of the fourteenth 
century. It is built of Omberger chalkstone, and in the north is known under 
the name of “Bluestone church.” In Catholic times the inside of the church 
was furnished with thirteen altars for the thirteen priests, of which the high 
altar, contrary to custom, lay to the west. It had three doors — ” the door of 
forgiveness,” by which the faithful entered the church, the “door of atone- 
ment” by which the brethren entered, and the ” door of mercy” by which the 
sisters went into the choir. The chief building of the nuns was towards the 
north and extended from east to west ; the monks lived on the south side of 
the church. Rich donations fell to the convent. Free from taxation and 
burdens, richly endowed by all the Swedish provinces south of the Dal-Elf, 
the foundation enjoyed a considerable income. One residence after the other 
arose around the convent, so that soon there was an entire city. Among the 
inhabitants of the convent, besides learned men, there were architects, 
mechanicians, painters, sculptors, and artisans of every kind. Of its monks 
one became an archbishop, another a bishop. 


Entrance to Vadstena Chubch (1563) 
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The fame of the convent rose to its highest when, after the canonisation of 
Bridget’s daughter Catherine, her remains were raised, which until then had 
rested in consecrated ground. The celebration took place in 1489. With all 
honour the sacred treasure was raised and placed on the altar where it 
remained till the beginning of the Reformation. The convention was at its 
zenith, but this day was one of the last great days it witnessed. In 1513 the 
shrine of St. Catherine was almost completed; the work was, however, 
never finished, as King Gustavus Vasa used the silver of which it was to be 
made, and robbed the monks of much more for the needs of the country. It 
was the first step towards the destruction of the convent of St. Bridget. The 
year afterward the nuns received an order from King Gustavus to send some 
monks to Lapland, to convert the people to the Christian faith; in reality he 


wished to weaken the convent. From 1528 to 1541 we find no entries noted 
in the records of Vadstena ; it was desired that the convent of itself should 
cease to exist through a want of brothers and sisters. In 1540 the Catholic 
service was done away with in Vadstena, the archives of the convent and 
the treasures were removed, and in 1543 the monks were forbidden to wear 
the dress of the order. At the diet of Soderkoping in 1593 the suppression of 
the time-honoured convent was decreed. The costly shrines containing the 
remains of St. Bridget and St. Catherine, as well as of St. Eric, were torn 
down from the altars, and the relics of the saints buried in an unknown 
place. The nuns were no longer allowed to dwell there ; for some time the 
convent had had no monks. Then the last abbess, Carin Olofsdotter, with 
seven of her faithful sisters, fled to the convent of their order in Poland. 
Thus fell this monastery, an honour to the country, and the northern church, 
the residence of true piety and knowledge ; after a famous existence of 240 
years the work of the great Saint of Scanclinavia was destroyed.’ 


Aly;-: 


‘MO’ 


impression, and the repetition of the same form with a different substance 
fixes the mind on the thing seen, which is in danger of vanishing all too 
quickly. The responsion in verses apparently different is very noteworthy ; 
as are lines 7 and 8 respectively, where the desolate places of Isaac 
correspond to the songs of the temple changed into bowlings, and the rising 
with the sword of the third strophe to the many dead bodies of the fourth. 


CHAPTER VII THE UNION OF KALMAR 


[1397-1533 A.D.] EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE KALMAR UNION 


Margaret possessed masculine keenness of intellect, and subtlety tempered 
with kindliness, together with all the accomplishments of her sex. She was 
of a dark complexion and masculine in appearance, but pleasing withal, and 
as well disposed to love as to ambition. She gladly availed herself of any 
means to weaken the powerful nobility, at the same time ingratiating herself 
with the clergy by that liberality which has ever been the road to absolute 
power. She loved Denmark better than Sweden, as the sequel will 
abundantly show. But she nevertheless strove anxiously to lay the 
foundations of her power more firmly in this kingdom — the more so as she 
saw her rule thereby extended over the whole North, from Ladoga and 
Russia to the northern islands hard by Scotland, and from the uttermost pole 
southwards to Holstein. In the year 1389, being then in Malmo, she issued, 
at the request of both archbishops, an admonitory letter to the Laplanders, 
exhort-ing them to be converted to the Christian faith, whereof the principal 
articles were enumerated in the same letter. The abbey of Vadstena had been 
reduced to ashes in the troublous days of the war. The queen, who had 
loved the abbess from her childhood up, took the abbey under her 
protection, and thereafter l^estowed many benefits upon it. In temporal 
matters she proved herself no less vigilant, but in all such things she had at 
first very great difficulties to contend with.” 


The Scandinavian union, usually called after the place where it was 
instituted the “Kalmar Union,” owes its existence to the following causes: 


When in 1375 King Valdemar of Denmark died without leaving any male 
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heirs to the throne, his son-in-law Hakon VII ruled in Norway. His wife was 
Princess Margaret of Denmark, at that time twenty-two years of age, who 
four years earlier presented him with a s6n, Olaf. Clever Queen Margaret 
successfully used the controversy about votes which soon after raged in 
Denmark to get Prince Olaf acknowledged king, as early as 1376, and 
herself appointed his guardian during the time of his minority. Olaf died in 
his twelfth year, however, and as meanwhile Hakon had also died. Queen 
Margaret found herself in possession of both the Danish and Norwegian 
royal 


CrOWDS. , ... , 45. 


In all these proceedings the young and enterprismg prmcess had discovered 
a most active co-operator in the Hansa —the burgomaster of Liibeck, 
Heinrich Westhof, was her steadfast admirer — and Liibeck had at that 


time very considerable influence in all decisions upon northern affairs. The 
great influence which, since the Peace of the Hanse Towns, Stralsund had 
possessed over the Danish crown had in 1376 been turned to considerable 
account in Margaret’s interests in the following manner: 


Olaf was, as we have stated, acknowledged king by the Hansa, in pursu- 
ance of the old right to the franchise, and therefore the election (at the 
beginning very uncertain) was decided according to the wishes of his 
mother. The Hansa proved itself not less useful when it was a question of 
checking the plague of the Baltic pirates, who again had been long troubling 
all the waters of the Baltic Sea. Margaret had applied to the Hansa in this 
difficulty; and in 1384 made a pilgrimage on foot to Stralsund, and received 
from the Hanse Towns a promise of strong measures against the pirates, 
whilst she and the leaders in her kingdom could only pledge themselves to 
provide nine weakly-manned vessels. In the spring of the same year, about 
Whitsuntide, the ships of the Hansa engaged the pirates and frightened them 
away from their haunts, so that trade on the Baltic could be carried on the 
summer through without fear of disturbance. This was no doubt greatly to 


the advantage of the whole northern world of commerce, but particularly to 
Denmark, and was not accomplished without a serious sacrifice on the part 
of the Hansa. Accordingly, when in 1385 the treaty expired which for fifty 
years had controlled and protected the north German towns, King Olaf 
received his own possession, and Denmark thus once more held the key to 
the Sound. 


So far all had gone well for Queen Margaret. But from another aspect, 
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she incurred, by the further pursuit of her designs, a dangerous opposition. 
After uniting upon her own head the crowns of Denmark and Norway, she 
further intended to win for herself supremacy over Sweden; and by this she 
opened the door to lengthy and burdensome complications. 


Since the year 1363, King Albert of the Mecklenburg ducal line had [as we 
have seen], reigned in Sweden. He had been raised to this eminence in the 
midst of the Danish Hanse feud, by the influence of the north German 
towns. This prince Margaret desired to push from his throne; which seemed 
to her the easier as Albert was little loved by the Swedes and, moreover, 
because the majority of the more distinguished nobility of his kingdom had 
declared themselves in her favour. In the year 1389, Margaret opened 
hostilities. 


Not far from Falkoping there was an encounter on February 24th, which 
ended most unhappily for Albert. In a swamp in which his horse had stuck, 
he was taken prisoner, and was brought thence in fetters to Lindholm. 
Immediately the whole country declared for Margaret; the chief 


ecclesiastical dignitaries came over to her side, and all the castles in the 
kingdom opened their gates to the victor. 


THE CONSUMMATION OF THE UNION 


Stockholm alone prepared itself for a valorous resistance. In this city, the 
Germans — drawn thither partly by the attractions of trade, partly in the 
train of King Albert — formed the majority of the population. For a long 
time past they had enjoyed extraordinary privileges, probably taking even at 
that time a very important position in municipal affairs, and they showed no 
inclination to abandon the cause of their princes and landowners without 
further reason. They shortly received very powerful foreign aid; when in 
1391 Margaret decided to besiege the town, a universal sympathy was 
aroused throughout Mecklenburg for the oppressed inhabitants of 
Stockhohn and for the fate of the unhappy king. Duke John, Albert’s uncle, 
placed himself at the head of a squadron, to free his nephew from 
imprisonment. Numerous cruisers were fitted out to attack the Danes. The 
towns of Wismar and Rostock issued a proclamation, inviting all those ” 
who at their own expense were desirous of buccaneering in Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway, there to plunder, rob, or burn,” to come forward and 
receive so-called ” thieving” or pirating letters of marque; and declaring 
that Wismar and Rostock harbours were open to them, to receive their 
plunder and sell it according to their desires. At the same time, Duke John 
made an announcement that his harbour of Ribnitz would also be open as a 
refuge to these freebooters. Thus, from all parts, there assembled in Wismar 
and Rostock a crowd of adventurers who called themselves the Society of 
Victualling Brothers — a band of roystering pirates, who at first had no 
other purpose than to carry provisions to the inhabitants of Stockholm, but 
who soon after made common cause with the other Baltic pirates, took 
possession of Gotland, and thence continued their plundering expeditions 
on the sea and along the neighbouring coasts. 


The active sympathy which the allied towns Rostock and Wismar showed 
in these circumstances, placed the Hansa in a curious position. On the one 
hand, the federation was unwilling to take up arms against Margaret, and 
was therefore obliged to condemn strongly the action of both towns; on the 
other, it knew very well that the freedom of King Albert, for which the 


Meck-lenburgers busied themselves assiduously, was the only hope of 
peace in the 
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North. Meanwhile Stockholm languished under its third year of siege, nor 
was there any prospect of the Danes being able to force the town into 
capitulation. Moreover, the Victualling Brothers acted with such vehemence 
towards both friend and foe that even the German towns found themselves 
obliged for three years to give up their expeditions to Skane, thus leaving 
the fishery stations on the Sound empty; and “herring became very dear.” 


At last, in 1394, the Hansa prepared to take decided steps, in order that 
peace might again reign in the North. To the consternation of the united 
Victuallers, who had just attacked Malmo and set it on fire, a municipal 
fleet appeared in the Sound and — Margaret herself having in the meantime 
opened the way to a treaty of peace — deputies from the Hansa went during 
Whitsuntide of the following year to Skane, with the injunction to lay the 
utmost stress on the release of King Albert. The fact that this embassy was 
joined by two plenipotentiaries of the Teutonic order could only exercise a 
most favourable influence on the contemplated negotiations, for the grand 
master of the order stood in the friendliest relations not only with the 
Hansa, but also with Queen Margaret herself. Already in 1.395 a treaty for 
an armed truce was signed on the feast of Corpus Christi, after which King 
Albert was given provisional freedom, and Stockholm was included in the 
Hansa. During the truce the regulation of other conditions of war was 
preserved. At the same time, the Hanse Towns engaged themselves, after 
the three years had elapsed, either to redeliver the king into Margaret’s 
hands, or to pay a ransom fixed at 60,000 marks of fine silver, or to quit 
Stockholm finally. The treaty comprising all these conditions was to be 
concluded at Michaelmas, 1398. 


The three years elapsed. Directly after he was set at liberty, Albert went to 
Mecklenburg. Here, as well as in Prussia, he in vain endeavoured to raise 


the necessary sum for his ransom. Since August 1st, 1395, there had been a 
powerful Hanse garrison in Stockholm, in readiness for the moment when 
either Queen Margaret or Albert should try to assume possession of the 
town. The insolence of the Baltic Victuallers was at length crushed since the 
Teutonic order had taken Gotland and scattered their bands. 


Meantime Margaret had pursued her ends with untiring zeal. First, in order 
to secure the hereditary succession to Norway and Denmark in her house, 
the queen, now childless, sent for Eric, son of Duke Wratislaw of Stolpe in 
Pomerania, her own grand-nephew. By the advice of the council, she 
pronounced him heir to the united crowns of Denmark and Norway. A 
similar ceremony followed in Sweden: on the 11th of July, 1396, Margaret’s 
foster-son, according to the native custom, was proclaimed future king on 
the Mora stone. After such happy results, the queen no longer hesitated to 
undertake the most ambitious of her schemes — the public proclamation of 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden as a united kingdom. The main grounds 
upon which this political union was to rest were briefly as follows: 


The three kingdoms were to be in future under one sovereign; in each of the 
three a council should take part in the government as before; should the 
sovereign die without issue, the councillors were empowered to elect a 
successor. In the event of one of the three states being entangled in a foreign 
war, the other two pledged themselves to assist. Each of the three was to 
keep its own laws and privileges; no feud between the three states would be 
lawful; treaties with foreign princes and towns would have a binding effect 
upon all three states. 


These points were embodied in an act, and at Kalmar, in June of the year 
1697, Eric was proclaimed king over Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
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The queen, on her birthday, some four weeks later, issued the document 
which was to seal the perpetual union of the three kingdoms. 


While everything thus conspired to favour Margaret’s plans. King Albert 
saw one hope after another disappear. The ransom could not be raised. 
Michaelmas, 1398, came ever nearer and nearer. The Hansa pressed him for 
a decision. At last the burgomaster of Stralsund was sent to interview the 
king and to bring back from him a definite statement of his intentions as to 
the Lindholm Treaty. As Albert still replied in an evasive fashion, the towns 
ceased to interest themselves in his behalf. Accordingly, Stockholm was 
evacuated and handed over to Margaret; and thus King Albert lost his 
kingdom. 


The decided attitude which the Hansa had maintained throughout these 
negotiations, and which had not been without its effect in influencing the 
completion of the Scandinavian Union, was essentially instrumental in at 
once assuring the increase of friendly relations between the northern royal 
house and the German seaport towns. 


THE HOLSTEIN WAR 


Since 1409, Denmark and Holstein had maintained an almost uninterrupted 
feud. The duchy of Schleswig was the cause of this contention. As early as 
1404, when Duke Gerhard of Holstein was engaged in warfare against the 
Ditmarsians the crown of Denmark and the counts of Holstein were already 
contending for the duchy of Schleswig. Two years later, thanks to 
Margaret’s discretion and foresight, a truce was arranged during which the 
dispute should have been adjusted. But her death, which followed in 1412, 
leaving the sole government of the kingdom’s affairs in the hands of the 
passionate king Eric, closed the doors against all chance of a peaceable 
conclusion. 


Only two years later, the Ditmarsians, close adherents of the Danish king, 
declared hostilities against young Duke Henry, Gerhard’s eldest son. In 
1415 Eric himself appeared at the head of a force — * to which Sweden, 
according to the Treaty of Union, had added troops — and took possession 


of the entire duchy, with the exception of Schleswig itself, which was 
strongly fortified. At this crisis, urged by necessity, the Holsteiners seized 
upon a valuable expedient. They called to their aid the Victualling Brothers, 
who had long given up the Baltic and withdrawn to the western seas. 
Letters of marque to the Scandinavian Kingdom were issued, all harbours 
of Holstein were thrown open to the bold pirates, and in a short time the 
southern waters of the Baltic were swarming as in former days. It was thus 
possible for the Holsteiners to engage the enemy with great success both by 
sea and by land. In the summer of 1416, King Eric was compelled to return 
to Denmark, all his endeavours to snatch the town of Schleswig from the 
Holsteiners having been unavailing.*/ 


During the campaigns of 1417 and 1418, he did not reduce a single fortress 
(he was too powerful to be openly met in the field), while he lost several, 
and had even the mortification to see the isle of Femern in the power of his 
enemies. In 1419, indeed, he recovered that island, and signalised his 
success by a horrible carnage; but this was his only advantage: reverse after 
reverse befel both his land and sea armaments. In 1423, he applied to the 
emperor, the lord paramount of the province, for a confirmation of the 
judicial sentence which his own chancellor had pronounced. In Sigismund 
he found one sufficiently disposed to favour him; and a final decision was 
given that 
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the counts had forfeited all right to the duchy. In this decision they would 
not acquiesce; but the truce which followed enabled him to visit Jerusalem, 
by way of penance for the massacre which he had perpetrated in Femern. 
On his return, he found Schleswig and Gottorpch and the other fortresses 
still in the power of the counts. The imperial sentence, therefore, had been 
of no service; and for any tangible advantage, he must trust only to his own 
resources. With another large army, the equipment of which occasioned no 
little murmuring in all his kingdoms, especially in Sweden, he invested 


Schleswig and Gottorpch. But all his enterprises were destined to be 
unfortunate. 


Scarcely had he opened his trenches, when he received from the Hanseatic 
League a declaration of war, in terms so absolute as to evince both their 
self-confidence and their contempt for his power. The blow, though it could 
scarcely have been unexpected, stunned him so much that he precipitately 
left the field. He foresaw that his own dominions would soon be invaded. 
That very year, he had the mortification to see Femern retaken; but, on the 
other hand, his enemies failed against Flensburg, and he had the good 
fortune to defeat them at sea, near the entrance of the Sound. Still they were 
not discouraged; they had evidently resolved on the reduction of 
Copenhagen — the possession of which enabled Eric to levy a tax on every 
vessel that passed through the Sound. That tax they felt to be obnoxious : it 
might be increased ad libitum or their vessels might even be excluded 
altogether from their lucrative traffic in Norway. 


In 1428, Copenhagen was again invested by a powerful armament, which 
the league placed under the command of Count Gerhard of Holstein; and it 
would have fallen, but for the heroism of the queen Philippa, a daughter -of 
Henry IV of England. She threw herself into it, and by her exhortations, no 
less than by her example, inspired the garrison with so much zeal that the 
asSailants were at length compelled to retire. Elated by this success, while 
her husband was raising new supplies in Sweden, she determined to carry 
the war into the dominions of her enemies; and, with a fleet of seventy-five 
sail, she invested Stralsund. But on this occasion fortune was not propitious: 
her squadron was almost entirely destroyed in a long-contested action. In 
Eric’s estimation, this disaster more than counterbalanced her successful 
defence of Copenhagen; and, without reflecting on his own martial 
reverses, which had been greater and more numerous than had befallen any 
general of his age, he yielded to his anger so far as to strike her. This 
brutality was not to be borne; and the high-spirited queen retired to 
Vadstena Convent, where she soon after ended her days. Her fate 
commanded the pity of the Northmen, who had reason to esteem her for her 
many virtues, especially for the success with which she had so frequently 
incUned her cruel and capricious husband to mercy. 


After her death, new disasters awaited Eric. In 1430, one of his vessels, 
laden with specie, was captured; the following year, Flensburg capitulated 
to the count of Holstein; and in 1435, he was glad to make peace with both 
those nobles and the cities of the League, on such conditions as they 
pleased to dictate to him. During twenty-six years of war, he had gained 
nothing; on the contrary, he had lost several of his fortresses; and though 
these were restored, who was to repay him and his people for the losses 
which had been inflicted on their commerce — for the perpetual ravaging 
of their coasts — for the heavy ransom which had been paid for so many 
captives — for the waste of the national resources — for the dishonour of 
the Scandinavian arms? 
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Internally, the administration of this monarch was no less disastrous. Three 
or four years before the peace of Vordingborg, many of his people 
murmured at his oppressive levies of money and troops — the more so, as 
they were levied only for dishonour. On every occasion, the Swedes, whose 
detestation of everything Danish was not less than it is at present, 
distinguished themselves by the loudness of their tone. In addition, they 
complained that the most lucrative and the most honourable posts were 
given to the Danes, while themselves were overlooked; that these civil 
functionaries were universally rapacious; and that the national commerce 
was ruined by the wanton measures of their king, whose wars had not even 
the pretext of Swedish good for their object.*/ 


On Midsummer Day of 1433, the peasants of the Dalecarlian valleys, 
formerly the Swedish iron country, rose under the leadership of a miner, 
Engelbrecht Engelbrechtsson against the tyrannous rule of their Danish 
governor. The complaints of the Swedes against the harshness of the foreign 
governors sent by King Eric into their country, were of long standing. The 
whole nation had found heavy the price it paid for the union with the 


AN EXAMPLE FROM EZEKIEL 


I take another examjile of correspondence between the strophes from the 
Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, Chap. xxi. 


1) And the word of the Lord came unto 6) And the word of the Lord came 
me, saying, unto me, saying, 

2) Son of man, 7) Son of man. 

Set thy face toward the South. Set thy face toward Jerusalem 

And drop thy word toward the And drop thy word toward the 

South, Sanctuaries, 

And prophesy against the forest of And prophesy against the land of 
the field in the South ; Israel ; 

3) And say to the forest of the South : 8) And say to the land of Israel : 
Hear the word of the Lord ; 

Thus saith the Lord God : TJius saith the Lord : 

Behold I will kindle a fire in thee Behold I am against thee, 


And will draw forth my sword And it shall devour every green from its 
sheath 


tree in thee and every dry tree. And will cut off from thee the 
righteous and the wicked. 


9) Seeing that I will cut off from thee the righteous and the wicked. 


Danish Empire; for the extortions of money and soldiery which Eric 
considered necessary to his campaign against Holstein seemed endless. 


Indignant at this oppression, the Dalecarlians had already in 1432 made 
complaints through Engelbrechtsson to their king, but their position had not 
improved. The following year the insurrection broke out. Armed with steel 
bows and pikes, the Dalecarlians marched through the neighbouring 
country’ to storm the castles and drive away the king’s bailiffs. Soon the 
entire provinces of Upland, Vermland, and Sodermanland were in revolt. 
The Swedish council still tried, from dread of the terrors of anarchy, to 
support Eric; but the nation was no longer to be controlled. On August 16th, 
1434, a letter of defiance was despatched from Vadstena to the Danish king. 
At the beginning of the following year, a council, called at Arboga, declared 
Engelbrecht Engelbrechtsson administrator of the country. Norway and the 
Hanse Towns received pressing invitations to make common cause with 
Sweden against Denmark. Eric’s position was for the moment very grave. 
But his good fortune did not yet desert him. In order to throw a sop, in the 
first place, to the Hanse Towns, which in fact had already threatened to side 
with Sweden, he hastily concluded the peace of Vordingborg. Then he went 
to Stockholm, knowing well that he could still count upon the adherence of 
a not inconsiderable number of Swedish nobles in the council, who would 
decline to recognise the new order of things and the governorship of 
Engelbrechtsson. In October, 1435, Eric and the council were already in 
negotiation, with the result that the union between Denmark and Sweden 
was reestablished, and the king reinstated, with few limitations, in his 
former position. Engelbrechtsson was now quickly discredited : he was 
believed to have been bought off by the concession of the fief of Orebro. 
The office of royal administrator, which had combined in one person the 
chief civil and military power, was abrogated, and by unanimous decision 
of king and council, the offices of a high bailiff and a marshal substituted. 
The first was given to an old friend of King Eric, Christer Nilsson Vasa. But 
for commander of both the sea and land forces they chose Charles Knutsson 
Bonde, at that time twenty-seven years of age — a scion of one of the 
richest aristocratic Swedish families, with a temperament so imbued with 
the ardent enthusiasm of youth, and so fired with personal ambition, that 
from that moment he 
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knew no rest until time and his own exertions had raised him to the topmost 
pinnacle of power. 


The king had left Stockholm in November, to return to Denmark. Dur-ing 
the voyage, he w;is often forced by autumn storms and bad weather to land 
on the Swedish coast, and had then quietly permitted the crew of his «hip to 
behave as, in war-time, during an invasion — to take by force from the 
inhabitants cattle for food, and other means of subsistence. This created 


a universal feeling of bitterness. Besides this, the king had appointed 
Danish bailiffs in Stockholm, Kalmar, and Nykoping, which caused the old 
complaints to resound through the land. Suddenly the popular excitement, 
which had been temporarily allayed, turned the scales and once more 
allegiance to the king was renounced. In Stockholm, thirty members of the 
council met to choose an administrator for the kingdom, ^ and this time 
Charles Knutsson was elected to the post, by a majority of twenty-five votes 
to five. Thus young Bonde found himself thrust nearer and nearer the goal 
of his desires. For a time, it is true, he was obliged to share the government 
with the popular favourite, Engelbrecht Engelbrechtsson, who had, with 
some foresight, been elected joint governor, in order that his numerous 
admirers shoukl have no cause for discontent. But this association, so 
irksome to Charles Knutsson, did not last long. On the 27th of April, 1436, 
Engelbrecht Engelbrechtsson was assassinated by a Swedish nobleman on 
an island in the Hjellmar Lake; and the administrator had now a free hand. 


These events in Sweden made the deepest impression on King Eric, ageing 
as he now was. Too weak and undecided to venture upon a serious attempt 
to reinstate himself, he gradually lost all hold on the government and all 
interest in it. Finally, when dangerous outbreaks threatened among the 
Danish peasantry, he resigned his crowns and kingdoms, and in 1439 took 
ship for Gotland, never again to return to Denmark. He died in the year 
1459, at the age of seventy-four, at Riigenwalde in Pomerania. 


Costume of Scandinavian Kino OF THE Fifteenth Century 


THE THREE COUNTRIES ACCEPT CHRISTOPHER (1442 A.D.) 


Eric died childless, and immediately upon his deposition the Danish council 
met to choose a new prince. It was decided that Duke Christopher of 
Bavaria, a nephew of Eric, should be offered the government. Before the 
king’s deposition, in 1439, Christopher had gone to Liibeck, in compliance 
with an invitation from the Danish council, which met there. Here the 
immediate future of Denmark had been discussed. King Eric’s rule was 
declared detrimental to the kingdom. Christopher, in the first place elected 
to the post of administrator, or manager, only received in the following year 
the royal Danish crown. 
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Scarcely had the new king planted his foot firmly in Denmark before he 
began to covet the land on the farther side of the Sound, where Margaret’s 
work, the Kalmar Union — although much shaken, particularly in Sweden, 
by the events of the last years — could with prompt assistance still be 
maintained. At Jonkoping there had been, in 1439, a gathering of the 
Danish and Swedish delegates of the church, to assure Christopher of their 
allegiance and devotion to the Union. It soon became evident that the 
influence of the bishops and other church dignitaries was decisive in this 
matter, and their efforts resulted in Charles Knutsson’s being persuaded to 
resign his office. It may well be that Charles had for a time cherished a 
vague hope of wearing the kingly crown himself. By the prophecy of a holy 
nun, whose words were carried from mouth to mouth among the people, he 
was designated as the future king. In the church at Vadstena a young child 
declared it saw a shining crown sus|3ended over Charles’ head. But a 


feeling of recti-tude seems to have restrained him from stretching out his 
hand towards that dignity, since the will of the church outweighed the 
wishes of the laity. Accordingly, after Finland had been assured to him for 
his lifetime, and the island of Oland mortgaged to him, he resigned his 
office of administrator, and so left the way to the Swedish throne clear for 
the Danish king. On October 4th, 1440, the council elected Christopher 
king. Charles Knutsson remained for a while longer in Sweden, and then 
betook himself to Finland. He went, to be sure, but not forever. In Norway, 
where Eric’s following was still very considerable, the difficulties were 
serious, and under better leadership it might well have become formidable. 
The pendulum, nevertheless, gradually swung round in that country too; 
and in 1442 Christopher was proclaimed king of Norway, at Opslo 
(Christiania). 


After nearly fifty years of war and tumult the longed-for peace appeared 
likely once more to descend upon the northern seas. In the Scandinavian 
kingdom, calm and outward security reigned everywhere. Charles Knutsson 
lived far from the Swedish capital, in his self-elected and distinguished 
banishment at Viborg in Finland; and an insurrection which broke out 
among the peasantry in Zealand and Jutland, about 1444, was quickly 
suppressed. 


Norway remained loyal to its king; and Christopher, proud of the title, had 
ever since 1442 signed himself King of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
and Lord of Gotland and Wendland. The sea-robberies of the Victualling 
Brothers had been put down in 1434, by the exertions of Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Liibeck. The leaders of the antagonistic robber-bands were either put to 
flight or securely imprisoned. On the Swedish coast, feeble attempts at 
plunder by a few pirates were occasionally heard of. These pirates were sent 
by King Eric from his rocky castle of Visby on Gotland, to supplement his 
means of livelihood : to do lasting harm was no longer in his power. 
Industry and commerce received a new impetus, and fleets of merchant 
ships once more sailed peacefuUly back and forth on their accustomed 
voyages on the high seas. 


SWEDEN AND DENMARK SEPARATE UNDER CHRISTOPHER’S 
SUCCESSOR, 


CHARLES KNUTSSON 


This calm however was not of long duration. There were constantly 
marveflous reports of a great conspiracy of princes against the head of the 
Hanseatic federation, and of plans, which King Christopher was maturing in 
secret, against Liibeck and the other seaport towns, with a view to their 
ruin. It is certain that after the year 1441 there was a marked diff’erence in 
the 
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kind’s behaviour to the Hansa. Whereas formerly he made use of its help 
against the Dutch, he now ranged himself suddenly on the side of the latter, 
gave them the most important privileges in trade, and in every way treated 
them with unmistakeable partiality. All this was merely to put an end to the 
renewed influence, threatening to become more powerful than ever, which 
the Hansa exercised throughout the Scandinavian kingdom. As these means 
were not successful. King Christopher hit upon another policy. An attack 
upon Liibeck was prepared; the requisite funds had already been collected 
in secret, and several Bavarian and other princes had been won over to the 
plan, which was to be carried out in 1448. But at the commencement of this 
year, Christopher died suddenly. ” His death,” wrote the Liibeck chronicler, 
“defeated the wicked project of humiliating and destroying the Hanse 
Towns.” 


But other consequences linked themselves to Christopher’s death. The 
continuance of the Scandinavian union was now again in question, and once 
more dark clouds gathered from all sides over the northern heavens. 
Scarcely four months had elapsed since Christopher’s death, when Charles 
Knutsson reappeared in Stockholm. He considered that the moment had 
arrived when the royal crown must fall to his share; and he was not 
mistaken. A council hurriedly summoned, elected him to the throne by an 


overpowering majority; and he was crowned in June of the same year, the 
separation of Sweden from Denmark being announced at the same time. 


Meanwhile, Christopher having left no heirs, a German prince was once 
more called to the Danish throne — m Count Christian of Oldenburg, a 
nephew of Duke Adolf of Holstein. On the 28th of September, 1448, he was 
formally acknowledged, and thus the foundation of the royal house still 
reigning in Denmark was laid.’ 


UNDER CHRISTIAN THE THREE KINGDOMS ARE AGAIN UNITED 


The question was now only whether Norway would henceforward be 
subject to one of the two kingdoms, or whether it would choose a sovereign 
for itself. For the last contingency, a by no means inconsiderable party in 
the north had already declared itself, at the same time alluding in 
unmistakeable fashion to the deposed king Eric, whom it might possibly be 
desirable to receive again as king. Meantime, another opinion quickly 
claimed attention, according to which the welfare of the country would best 
be served by uniting Norway with Sweden and acknowledging Charles 
Knutsson as the liege lord 


1 ‘ Descent of Christian I of Denmark : 


Eric Q lipping 


I Kikissa ,^ Nicholas of Mecklenburg 


Sophia ^^ Gerhard, count of Holstein 
I Henry, count of Holstein 


I Gerhard, count of Holstein 


II 
Adolf, duke of Sohleswig Hedwig ^ Dietrich of Oldenburg 


I Chkistian 
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of both countries. This view finally prevailed, and before the end of that 
year (1449), the Norwegian crown was entrusted to the king of Sweden. 


In the general uncertainty of the situation, .such a settlement could not last. 
Soon a strong party sprang up in Norway for Christian of Denmark, which 
actually succeeded, in the following year, in declaring Charles’ election null 
and void and handing over the crown to Christian. The young king received 
the news with delight; but a whole world of hope must have opened out for 
him when he learned, almost simultaneously, that in Sweden, too, the 
strength of Charles’ position was declining. Without hesitation, he now 
raised the banner of the union, and prepared to reinstate the old 
Scandinavian federation, after the fashion of his predecessors, at the point 
of the sword. 


The war now kindled between the two monarchs lasted, with slight 
interruptions, until the year 1457. Charles was at first stubbornly resolved 
against yielding, though the ground resounded more and more hollow 
beneath his feet and treachery and disloyalty surrounded him. At last he 
gave way. The hatred with which he was pursued by the archbishop 
Oxenstierna and the clergy sapped the last of his strength. He forsook his 
kingdom, and fled at night, on the 24th of February. A ship laden with gold 
and silver took him to Dantzic, where his safety was guaranteed, and where 


he remained seven years. Four months after Charles’ departure. Christian 
received the royal crown in the cathedral at Upsala. The three kingdoms 
were thus once more united. 


It was then exactly sixty years since the foundation of the Kalmar Union. In 
June, 1397, Eric, the first king of the union, was crowned; in June, 1457, 
the coronation feast of Christian was celebrated. \Vhat changes had there 
not been throughout Europe within this period! What disastrous wars the 
lust of power in Margaret’s successor had forced on every country between 
Finmarken and the Eider! They were all fought for the sake of that scheme 
of union which sprang from the heroic mind of the young queen, but which, 
manipulated by her with wise deliberation, changed its character after the 
time when her foster son Eric seized upon it with his. undisciplined zeal, 
and continued to change, until finally there was little left of it but its mere 
outer husk. The deeper feelings which should have desired coherence for 
reasons of state policy never awoke in the minds of the generality of the 
Scandinavian peoples; instead of the anticipated union, that unquiet party 
spirit ensued, which through its resultant — the constant change of those in 
power — as well as through the ebb and flow of public opinion, would have 
inoculated with poison the character of any nation, no matter how sound or 
healthy by nature. 


These Scandinavian convulsions had scarcely exercised any influence over 
the neighbouring countries. The relations of England to Norway were of a 
purely commercial order, exclusive of political interests. At Novgorod, the 
old border quarrels still continued, which now and again gave an incentive 
to the Swedes for invading Russian territory — without any definite result, 
however. Finally, the Teutonic order had since the beginning of the fifteenth 
century been too busy with its own affairs to be able to take more than a 
very slight part in those of the far North.c 


The capitulation which Christian I had signed on his election may afford us 
some idea of the limits within which, by the constitution, the royal authority 
was confined. Christian recognised the crown to be purely elective. Unless 
he had direct issue, none of his heirs could lay claim to any portion of his 
property, personal or real. He engaged never to call any foreign prince into 
Denmark, and never to pension one, without the express consent of the 
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rigsraad, or council of the kingdom. Without that consent he was not to 
undertake any war, or make peace, or impose any tax, or confer the 
government of any fortress: nay, by the advice of that body he was to 
regulate his court. Other regulations of the same nature would have 
converted the government into what it was meant to be — a pure 
aristocracy, or rather oligarchy — had such compacts been of much avail. 
But they were always violated by the crown, for the plain reason that they 
were inconsistent with the existence of an executive. 


The power thus arrogated by the rigsraad, of electing a sovereign without 
the consent of the nobles, prelates, and people — that is, without the inter- 


Aristocrats of the Fifteenth Century (After an old print) 


vention of a diet — is not the least striking illustration of the progress made 
towards an oligarchy in Denmark. If there was one custom more ancient 
and more obligatory than another, it was this, that without the concurrence 
of deputies from all the orders of the state — the church, the nobles, the 
rural gentry, and even the peasantry (the municipal corporations were of 
more recent admission) — there could be no election. This custom, indeed, 
had existed in full vigour down to the Union of Kalmar. As a whole 
multitude could not leave the country, necessity demanded that the suffrage 
should be confided to a few deputies (never exceeding thirty), who were to 
meet other deputies from Sweden and Norway at Halmstad, or some other 
place, where all might conveniently assemble. The trust was soon claimed 
as aright; the precedent was appealed to when there was no concurrence of 
other states; and, unfortunately for the liberties of the people, the claim was 
not resisted when the circumstances which had led to the trust no longer 


existed. Thus, when Eric of Pomerania fled to the isle of Gotland, the 
rigsraad assumed the right of offering the crown to Christopher of Bavaria; 
nor do we read that the assumption was condemned by the rest of the 
nation. On the present occasion, when that assumption was so much more 
glaring, there was still the 
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— after the union had ceased to exist, and both Sweden and Denmark 
elected, as before, three separate rulers — the four orders of the state, 
indeed, were present by their deputies, but they were present as spectators 
merely; the rigsraad performed the real business of the election. A similar 
innovation had been introduced into all the countries, except Poland, where 
popular suffrage once existed. Thus, the great dignitaries of Germany- — 
the seven or eight hereditary officers of the imperial household — had 
usurped the right of the nobles and freemen. Thus, also, in Spain, the 
immediate descendants of Pelayo, originally chosen by all the assembled 
warriors, were soon chosen by a few. In Denmark, the multitude present at 
an election had, perhaps, for ages, or at least prior to the reign of 
Christopher the Bavarian, done little more than approve the choice made by 
the leading nobles. 


In 1457 the three northern crov/ns were again on the same brow; but the 
wearer soon found one of them too heavy for his ease. Christian VI made 
the most ample concessions to the Swedish clergy. In return, they were the 
chief means of instituting a process against Charles, whose possessions, on 
his non-appearance to the citation, were forfeited to the actual monarch. By 
revoking some of the grants which Charles had made to his creatures, 
Christian suddenly found himself in possession of ample revenues. The 
exiled prince endeavoured by alliances to open a way for his return; but the 
victor, too, could make allies, even in the regions where Charles had sought 
refuge 
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The flaming fire shall not. he Therefore shall my sword go 
quenched, forth out of its sheath against 

And all faces shall be burnt thereby. all flesh 

From, the north to the south. From the north to the south. 

4) And all flesh shall see 10) And all flesh shall know 

That I, the Lord, have kindled it : That I the Lord have drawn forth 
my stvord out of its sheath ; 


It shall not be quenched. It shall not return any more. 


— among the Livonian and Teutonic knights. It was not from foreign aid, 
but from the acts of Christian himself, and, above all, from the natural 
inconstancy of the Swedes, that the exile could hope for a change. Different 
circumstances tended to embroil the reigning king with the church. In the 
first place, he had a long and angry dispute with the pope respecting the 
presentation to the see of Trondhjem. The chapter, under his influence, 
elected one churchman; the pope nominated another; and, though the 
dispute was carried on for many years, the holy see triumphed. Next, 
Christian did not show to the papal legate, who was sent into the north to 
raise money by the sale of indulgences, the respect due to so confidential a 
messenger of the pontiff; on the contrary, he insisted on participating in the 
profits of the traffic, and to a certain extent attained his object. Again, he 
laid forcible hands on some money held by the Dominicans of Stockholm, 
on the pretext that it belonged to the fugitive Charles. Next, on very slight 
suspicion, he put sonie innocent men to the torture, on the charge of 
corresponding with the exile. He imposed taxes, apparently without the 
sanction of a diet; but had he obtained its sanction a hundred times, the 
collection would not have rendered him the less unpopular. Even the 
excellent police regulations which he published gave offence, and properly 
so, since they issued not from Stockholm, or any Swedish city where a diet 
was held, but from Copenhagen. But what most operated to his 
disadvantage, was his disputes with the very man who had raised him to the 
throne — the archbishop of Upsala. He went so far as to commit that 
princely churchman to a prison in Copenhagen. The clergy took fire at what 
they termed a bold invasion of their rights, and the pope menaced him with 
excommunication if he did not liberate his prisoner, fie persisted, however, 
and with as much injustice as impolicy, refused to take sureties for the 
appearance of the prelate to answer any charge that might be urged against 
him. 


Seeing that nothing was to be obtained from the justice of Christian, Ketil 


CarLsson, bishop of Linkoping and nephew of the primate, published a 
manifesto in which he denounced the conduct of the king, who, as he had 
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little difficulty in proving, had in some respects broken his compact with 
the Swedes. The bishop, therefore, released them from their oath of 
allegiance, and still further imitated his uncle’s example by a recourse to 
arms. On the outset he was defeated and compelled to flee into the wilds of 
Dalecarlia; but being pursued thither by the royal troops, his knowledge of 
the localities enabled him to triumph in his turn, to follow the king to 
Stockholm, and besiege him there. As the sea was open. Christian, leaving a 
garrison in the citadel, returned to Copenhagen. By the victorious, or, as 
they called themselves, the national party, Charles Knutsson was recalled 
and restored to the throne, while the Danish garrison was so vigorously 
pressed as to be compelled to surrender. 


THE LAST CONFLICTS OF CHRISTIAN’S REIGN 


It was now that Christian perceived the error which he had committed, in 
quarrelling with the only man who could maintain him on the throne. 
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From this moment he determined to smother his resentments, and to act 
with policy. He therefore sought a reconciliation with his prisoner, the 
archbishop of Upsala, who, as the price of liberty, readily entered into his 
views, and preserved no angry feeling for the indignities which he had 
sustained. Retiring to Sweden, he declared openly against Charles, whom 
he charged with all the troubles of the country. Fortunately for his views, 
his nephew Ketil had already quarreled with the restored monarch, and was 
anxious to send him a second time into exile. The union of temporal with 
spiritual arms soon effected the object. Charles, frequently defeated, was 


compelled to renounce the Swedish crown; but in one respect he was more 
fortunate than on the former occasion — he received for his support the 
government of Finland, with the castle of Rosenberg for a residence. 


The primate now became the real sovereign of the country, and he ruled it 
with a vigour that no king had attempted. This vigour was hateful to the 
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nobles, who could not bear a master: they began to murmur; but none was 
bold enough to assail the formidable churchman, until Nils Boson Sture, 
one of the leading magnates, ventured to arraign the conduct of the 
administrator. To escape the vengeance which he had provoked, he 
withdrew to Viborg, of which his friend Eric Axelsson, a member of the 
great family of Tott, was governor. There the two concerted the means of 
humbling the man to whom Christian had entirely abandoned the exercise 
of power. In the next diet, held at Vadstena (1466), the adherents of both 
talked so freely that the primate, in alarm, sought the aid of Christian, who 
had quietly watched the progress of events, in the hope of benefiting by the 
distraction of the hostile parties. Deputies from the diet met those of the 
Danish king, and, as before, a resolution was taken to maintain inviolate ” 
the ancient and precious union of Kalmar.” No effort, however, was made to 
recall Christian, through the opposition of another member of the Tott 
family, Ivar Axelsson, who, hav-ing quarreled with him, married a daughter 
of the exiled Charles, and threw all the weight of his party into the national 
scale. Its great heads, the Stures and the Axelssons, declared that they 
would not hear of a Danish connection; that they would obey only Charles, 
or some administrator elected by the voice of the diet. Through their 
opposition, the primate was compelled to resign that dignity to Eric 
Axelsson. From this moment his influence was at an end. He proceeded, 
indeed, to Copenhagen, and obtained troops; but his operations proving 
disastrous, he retired to the isle of Oland, where he shortly afterwards 
terminated his restless life. With him disappeared for a time (in such a 
country nothing could be permanent) the influence of the Danish party. 


Charles was invited by Axelsson to reascend the throne; and the invitation 
was eagerly accepted by the sexagenarian, who proceeded, with all the 
ardour of former years, to reconstruct the edifice of power which the breath 
of a moment might overturn. 


That Charles should long remain without rebeflious subjects, was not to be 
expected. Eric Nilsson, of the family of Oxenstierna, and Eric Carlsson, of 
the family of Vasa, refused to acknowledge him, and joined the prelates 
who were friendly to the Danish connection. After some fruitless attempts 
at negotiation, both parties took the field. For some time the arms of 
Charles were unfortunate, and no doubt was entertained that his rival would 
reascend the throne; but in the chiefs of the Sture family he had generals so 
able, and resources so ample, that the fortune of the war was changed. The 
Danish troops were so signally defeated that any open attempt to seize the 
sovereignty would have been treated as wild. Recourse was therefore had to 
negotiations; but it failed, through the influence of the Stures, who, 
perceiving how necessary they were to the reigning king, exercised a larger 
degree of power than himself. The death of Charles, in 1470, did not 
diminish it. In his last will, he left to Sten Sture the high post of 
administrator. The choice of course, required confirmation by the diet; and 
some nobles, among whom was Eric Carlsson, endeavoured to prevent it. 
But, though he placed himself at the head of a considerable body of Danish 
troops and of as many natives as were favourable to the union, he could 
effect nothing against the Stures, aided as they were by the Axelssons and 
by the new archbishop of Upsala. Both Ivar and Eric Axelsson had recently 
married into the family of the deceased king — the one a daughter, the other 
a sister — and this alliance, coupled with the lucrative dignities which it 
brought them, will explain their adherence to the national party. Eric 
Carlsson was defeated. Equally fruitless were the efforts of Christian to 
attain by negotiation what could not be attained by arms. In great wrath, he 
again betook himself to 
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the physical argument; but, though he had the advantage for a moment, his 
followers were so roughly treated before Stockholm (October, 1471) that he 
returned home with the full resolve no more to employ violent means to 
regain his sovereignty. From 1474 to 1477, he frequently negotiated with 
the senators; but the rulers of Sweden were too fond of power to resign it 
into his hands, or into the hands of any other king. In much vexation of 
spirit, he adopted the wise resolution of interfering no more in the affairs of 
that kingdom. 


These everlasting disputes with Sweden were not the only bitterness which 
Christian was destined to swallow. He found rivals as troublesome as 
Charles Knutsson in his own family. Adolf, duke of Schleswig and count of 
Holstein, uncle of King Christian, died in 1459. As he left no issue and had 
no kinsmen — for with him the great family branch to which he belonged 
was extinct — the important question arose. Who shall inherit these fiefs? 
The question involved some great principles of feudal law. Schleswig, as a 
Dan-ish fief, would indisputably have reverted to the crown had not the last 
instrument of investiture declared it hereditary and transmissible to heirs 
general, with the concurrence of the principal estates, however. In regard to 
Holstein, there were not wanting legists who declared that it was a 
masculine fief; that it could only follow the Salic law of inheritance; that 
Christian and his brothers, being sons of Hedwig, the sister of Adolf, 
therefore, had no claim; and that the inheritance devolved on Otto, count of 
Shauenburg, who descended in a right line from the original counts of 
Holstein. There can be no doubt that, by the feudal law of Germany, this 
argument was valid; but that law had never been fully recognised in these 
provinces, the local constitution of which left much to the decision of the 
estates. 


Otto was not slow to urge the claim. The best course, perhaps, would have 
been for Christian to enter into possession of the duchy, and either leave the 
countship to Otto for some equivalent, or to purchase the claims of that 
prince to the latter province. But the matter, in itself sufficiently jarring, was 
complicated by two circumstances. In the first place, Christian himself, 
before his accession to the crown, had, to tranquillise the people of 
Schleswig, agreed that the province should never be united with Denmark. 
Next, the two states, which had so much influence in the choice of a ruler, 


believing that, from their proximity, union would be their best policy, 
agreed, in an assembly at Rendsburg, never to follow separate interests, but 
in all things to act as if they were component parts of the same political 
system. Whatever justice the claims of Otto might possess, he could not 
hope to succeed against so powerful a rival, still less could he indulge the 
vision of inheriting both provinces. Christian lost not a moment in urging 
his claim as the proximate heir of Adolf; and, with the view at once of 
flattering the estates, and of preventing the cause from being taken before 
the imperial tribunal, which he well knew would be adverse to him, he left 
the decision entirely to them. He did more: he consented, in the event of his 
election, to conditions which virtually rendered these provinces independent 
of any ruler. The result was no longer doubtful: in March, 1460, he was 
elected duke of Schleswig and count of Holstein. 


Some of the conditions to which we have just alluded may surprise the 
reader. The king acknowledged that he had been elected duke of Schleswig 
and count of Holstein by the free choice of the estates, not as king of 
Denmark, but purely through the good will of the electors. He agreed that 
his descendants could only succeed in virtue of a similar election, and that 
the estates should forever enjoy the right of choosing their princes. He 
prom- 
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ised to levy no tax without the sanction of the estates, nor to compel any 
inhabitant to follow his banner beyond the confines of the two provinces. 
Wlienever he should come into the country, he engaged to pay for whatever 
his suite might consume. He engaged to ratify whatever the grand bailiff of 
Schleswig and the marshal of Holstein, in concurrence with the senate of 
either province, might do during his absence. He exempted from custom 


dues the commodities which the clergy and nobles might require for their 
own use. These and other conditions he not only swore to observe, but, on 
the requisition of the estates, caused some of his most distinguished 
subjects to guarantee that observance. 


Yet, with all these restrictions, there was some advantage in the po.ssession 
of these provinces. They formed a natural bulwark, on the German side, to 
the Danish monarchy. An enemy advancing in that direction would be sure 
to be assailed by two warlike peoples, whose fortresses could not be 
reduced before aid was brought from the Danish provinces. Through them, 
a passage would always be open to the Danish troops, whenever they took 
the field against a southern enemy. For these reasons, Christian was 
extremely anxious to make this acquisition secure. He persuaded Count 
Otto to renounce all claim to the succession for a considerable sum of 
money, and for the possession of three bailiwicks in Holstein. This 
arrangement was approved by the emperor Sigismund. As his two brothers, 
Gerhard and Maurice, might also trouble him or his descendants, he 
prevailed on them to renounce their claim, in consideration of 40,000 
florins, and of his ceding to them the domains which he inherited conjointly 
with them in the lordship of Oldenburg. Having received the investiture 
from the hands of the bishop of Liibeck — a see which had enjoyed that 
privilege about thirty years, in virtue of an imperial grant — he called on 
the city of Hamburg to do him homage as count of Holstein; and the call 
was promptly obeyed. 


But these measures, secure as the monarch deemed them, contained the 
germs of future strife. First, his two brothers disagreed about the limits of 
their respective domains in Oldenburg and Delmenhorst. Victory declared 
for Gerhard; and the peace of 1463 gave the former territory to him and the 
latter to Maurice. When Maurice died, the guardianship of his infant son, 
and the administration of Delmenhorst, fell to Gerhard, who soon proved 
himself one of the most restless spirits of the age. His resources being thus 
augmented, he demanded that portion of the 40,000 florins which yet 
remained unpaid; and when, from the royal necessities, it could not 
promptly be paid, he seized some castles in Holstein. Christian was then 
embarassed with the Swedish war; and to satisfy his importunate brother, he 
ceded to him, in 1467, the revenues of Schleswig and Holstein for four 


years, with the government of tho.se provinces. Gerhard, therefore, 
assumed the title of administrator of both; but his sway was so rapacious, so 
tyrannical, so faithless to the interests of the sovereign, that the latter was 
compelled to seize his person, and to regain by force of arms the fortresses 
which had been seduced from their allegiance. In other respects Christian 
took no advantage of his brother, whom he paid in full, and released when 
sureties had been given that the latter would not again molest him, his 
allies, or his subjects. The prince, however, had not been long at liberty 
before he resumed his intrigues; and, in 1473, he entered Schleswig at the 
head of an armed force. But the appearance of the king sufficed to disperse 
his troops; some of the chief rebels were punished, but he himself contrived 
to escape. Placed under the ban of the empire, he offered his services to one 
of a kindred spirit, Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy. On the fall of that 
prince, he served with honour in the 
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wars between England and France, and ended his days in a manner 
characteristic of the age — on a pilgrimage to Compostella. 


Christian himself was not, in this respect, above his age. Early in 1474, he 
undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, to procure absolution from a vow which 
he had made to visit the Holy Land. Assuming the black habit of 
pilgrimage, with cross and staff, and accompanied by some bishops, nobles, 
and knights, he proceeded on his journey, and was everywhere nobly 
entertained. The emperor of Germany, the archduke of Austria, the duke of 
Milan, and the pope, vied with each other in doing honour to the monarch 
of Scandinavia. This journey was not without its uses. In the first place, he 
had the good fortune to reconcile the duke of Milan with the emperor 
Frederick. From the latter monarch he obtained the cession, or rather the 
confirmation, of Ditmarsh (since it had been ceded to Denmark early in the 
thirteenth century, to Valdemar IT by the emperor Frederick II), a region 
bordering on Holstein and Stormarn, and hitherto, from its inaccessible 
situation, enjoying perfect independence. If the gift itself was of no great 


value, since the people could not become his subjects until they were 
subdued, the ducal title which he received, with the honours and privileges 
of prince of the empire, were not to be despised. But the greatest boon was 
one for which two, at least, of his predecessors had applied in vain — 
permission from the pope to found a university in his dominions. The ” 
mundane sciences,” as they were termed, might have been taught without 
the papal sanction ; but for theology, a formal bull was requisite. The 
archbishop of Lund was ordered to prepare the statutes; and the 
establishment was opened with great pomp in June, 1477. It was honoured 
with many important privileges, but was not well endowed before the reign 
of Christian III. Its benefits were soon apparent: Danish youths were no 
longer sent to Cologne, or Paris, or Bologna; and the influx of foreign 
students, from Iceland to north Germany, not only diffused money in the 
capital, but greatly refined the manners of the people. 


Christian was not inattentive to foreign alliances. In 1456, he signed the 
first treaty with France. His object was to obtain support against the 
apprehended hostilities of England, the commerce of which both he and his 
predecessors were anxious to annihilate in the north of Europe. The alliance 
with France was so far useful that the interference of that power more than 
once saved him from hostilities. Thus, in regard to Scotland, the annual 
return of 100 marks of which Alexander III had agreed to pay the kings of 
Norway for the possession of the Hebrides, had never been punctually sent. 
When Christian ascended the throne, he found the arrears considerable 
enough to justify negotiation on the subject. The Scottish king, James III, 
having neither the inclination nor the power to pay the arrears, war would 
have been inevitable but for the interference of the French king, who 
negotiated a marriage between James and Margaret, daughter of Christian. 
The dowry of the princess was to be 60,000 Rhenish florins, besides a total 
cancelling of the arrears. The position of the two monarchs was thenceforth 
changed, the Dane becoming the debtor of the Scot — 2,000 florins only 
were paid; and for the rest, the Orkney and Shetland isles were given in 
pledge. From that time (1469), both possessions remained with the Scottish 
crown. 


This monarch died in 1481. By his queen, Dorothea, widow of his prede- 
ecessor, Christopher III, he had issue — besides the princess Margaret, four 


sons, two of whom preceded him to the tomb. The third, Hans or John, was 
recognised as his successor while a child. In 1478, this prince had been 
married to Christina, daughter of Ernest, duke of Saxony. The fourth son. 
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Frederick, who was created duke of Schleswig and Holstein, succeeded 
Hans on the thrones of Denmark and Norway. 


THE STORMY REIGN OF HANS 


Hans ascended, without opposition, the throne of Denmark, but not tliose of 
Norway and Sweden, though by the estates of both kingdoms he had been 
solemnly recognised as the successor of his father. Two years elapsed 
before he could prevail on the Norwegian deputies to elect him. The 
grounds of this reluctance may be sought in the wish of the nobles and 
landowners to obtain for themselves as many new privileges as they could 
from a monarch eager to govern them, and still more in the intrigues of Sten 
Sture, the administrator of Sweden, who, not satisfied with the government 
of one countrj^, aspired to that of Norway. “Mien, by promises and bribes 
Hans did attain the crown, he obtained but little power. The conditions, or, 
as they were called, the capitulation, which he was compelled to sign, left 
the administration and the revenues of the country in the hands of the 
aristocracy. 


In regard to Sweden, sixteen years of intrigues, of negotiation, and of secret 
or open hostilities, were necessary before he could secure the crown; and 
we Shall soon perceive that, when he did obtain it, his possession of it was 
brief. Sten Sture had tasted the sweets of power, and he would not surrender 
them without compulsion. Such compulsion was long difficult, for though 
the church, or rather her dignitaries, were generally in favour of the Danish 
connection, there was a strong native party which detested everything 
Danish and everything foreign; and by its aid, no less than by his own 
talents, which were of a high order, he succeeded, during the long period we 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD 


One of Ezekiel’s grandest poems is the Song of the Sword. The sword from 
the North in the hand of Nebuchadrezzar comes forth against Jerusalem and 
destroys the last remnant of life in the perishing city. The introduction to the 
Song of the Sword is an allegory such as Ezekiel loves ; he looks in 
prophetic trance towards the south and sees a fire approaching from thence 
which seizes upon the forest of the south and devours the green tree and the 
dry. Then he solves the riddle, thus interpreting the vision. By placing the 
riddle and the interpretation in parallel columns, we obtain a classic 
example of strict responsion. 


As a third example of the responsion I select Matthew vii. 13, 14, 

Enter ye in by the narrow gate : For wide is the gate. For narrow is the gate, 
And broad is the way, And straitened the way. 

That leadeth to destruction That leadeth unto life, 

And many be they that enter in thereby. And few be they that find it. 


In order to grasp the fundamental idea, that of the responsion, let us once 
more clearly define that of the strophe and antistrophe. 


have mentioned, in baffling every effort of a great monarch to hurl him 
from his post. Not that several diets were not friendly to the claims of Hans; 
that of Kalmar, for instance (1483), elected him, but left to the next diet the 
confirmation of that election. When that diet met, Sture prevailed on it to 
insist on the restitution of Gotland, as a necessary preliminary. To this 
condition Hans was unable to consent; the Danish estates, indeed, would 
not have permitted it. At another time, the administrator, who had been 
induced to meet the king, insinuated that, if the isle of (land were ceded, 
the Swedish deputies would desist from their views on Gotland, and 
confirm the election. The credulous king surrendered the island, but found 
that he was not one step nearer to the object of his ambition. In revenge of 
what he called the rebellion of the people, he sometimes instigated the 
Russians to lay waste Finland with fire and sword. By this nefarious policy, 
he hoped so to embarrass the administrator and the national party that they 
would be compelled to solicit his interference. In the meantime, his own 
party, consisting not merely of all who favoured the Union of Kalmar, but 
of the personal enemies of the administrator’s family, endeavoured to place 
him on the throne. In 1494, the senate decreed that Sweden could no longer 
remain without a king; but this decree, through the address of Sture, had no 
effect. 


Hans now lost all patience (1496), and prepared to support his claims by 
force of arms. The opportunity was, in another respect, favoural)le. The 
RiLssians had just desolated Finland; the Swedish generals sent to oppose 
them, being unprovided with adecjuate means, loudly condemned Sture, 
and from that moment passed over to the army of the Danish king. Even 
one of the administrator’s family, Svante Sture, who had zealously 
supported his kinsman, followed to the same side. In 1497 the senate, being 
convoked at Stockholm, accused him of governing the state rather for his 
own advantage 
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than for that of the country. The charge, indeed, was baseless, since he was 
one of the best regents the nation had ever had; but it served the purpose of 
the members, who passed upon him a sentence of deposition. To that 
sentence, however, he paid httle regard. On the contrary, in a pubhc 
manifesto, he accused the senate of all the evils which the country had 
sustained, and declared that, as he had not received his authority from it, but 
from a general meeting of the estates, so to the estates only should he hold 
himself responsible for his acts. In revenge, the senate invited the king to 
wrest the crown from the hands which withheld it. With a powerful 
armament, Hans reduced Kalmar, where he received the homage of the 
greater part of that body. At this time Sture was besieging the primate in 
Upsala; but hearing of the king’s advance towards Stockholm, he hastened 
to that city. Though his losses had been severe, he still found himself at the 
head of ten thousand men, with the assurance of a far greater reinforcement 
from Dalecarlia. That reinforcement, however, was defeated by the Danes ; 
a sortie from the citadel of Stockholm had no better success; and Sture, with 
all his courage, was at length compelled to submit. Yet he obtained 
honourable terms. He received, by way of fief, the two Bothnias and 
Finland, with some fortresses. At the coronation, which was celebrated at 
Upsala with much pomp and amidst much rejoicing, he was invested with 
the high dignity of grand master of the kingdom; while his kinsman, Svante 
Sture, was created marshal. In return, he swore unbounded fidelity to Hans ; 
and, like the rest of Sweden, recognised Prince Christian, Hans’ eldest son, 
who had already been recognised by Denmark and Norway, as heir to the 
Swedish crown. 


The achninistration of Sten Sture had been peculiarly agreeable to the great 
body of the people, though distasteful to the clergy and the leading nobles. 
For this reason, Hans treated him, for some time, with marked attention; 
and to screen him from the vengeance of his enemies, among whom the 
primate was the most active, guaranteed him from all past responsibility by 
letters of abolition. Yet, in spite of this instrument, the archbishop obtained 
the papal authority to proceed against him in the ecclesiastical tribunals; 
and to secure himself, he hastOy withdrew into Finland. The following year 
Hans returned to Sweden, and endeavoured by gifts and benefits to secure 
the attachment of all classes and individuals. For a while he was, indeed, 
eminently popular. His queen was crowned with much splendour at Upsala; 


and with equal solemnity, the succession of his son Christian was 
confirmed. But the futility of such acts has been apparent enough in the 
present chapter, and will be more apparent as the reader proceeds. 


The popularity in question was as brief as it was sudden. Conceiving that he 
had now less need of Sten Sture ‘s support, and instigated by that 
nobleman’s enemies, Christian resumed several of the grants which he had 
made or confirrned in his behalf. The other quietly surrendered the 
governments of Abo, Niflet, and some other domains; but he was not the 
less determined to wait his day of revenge — a day which the frequent 
absences of the king would necessarily hasten. He well knew the fickleness 
of his countrymen; he knew that the great body of them were hostile to the 
Danish yoke, and that the discontented nobles would comprise aU who 
were excluded from royal grants. Two or three arbitrary acts on the part of 
the royal officers — one, the execution of a vassal belonging to him, 
without even the form of a trial — soon converted the loyalty of the people 
into indifference, or even dislike. The king, too, was taught to distrust the 
noblest of his new subjects; and it was Swedes who thus instructed him. His 
conduct naturally produced the same feelmg on the other side, and that 
feeling was disposed to revive 
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every rumour unfavourable to him. It was asserted, for instance, that he was 
si ill instigating the Russians to devastate Finland — a charge sufficiently 
absurd. That his suspicions of Swedish fidelity should hourly deepen, was 
to be expected. That people could never be loyal, even to its own princes; to 
a foreigner, belonging to a nation always detested, and not unfrequently 
giving reason for umbrage, it bore a sentiment more unfavourable than want 
of loyalt}’. Sten Sture was the man whom, above all others, Hans was led to 
suspect. He was told that his vassal was intriguing to supplant him; that he 
was in secret connnunication with the Dalecarlian peasantry, who were 
peculiarly hostile to foreign domination; and that he had prepared a strong 


body of those men, with the determination to intercept and perhaps to kill 
the monarch. 


In this critical position, the king (1501) convoked the estates-general; 
expressed his unconsciousness of having injured any of his subjects, and his 
readiness, if he had done so, to make any compensation that arbiters, chosen 
by the diet itself, might adjudge; and finally accused Sten Sture of treason. 
The precipitate departure of that noble, without taking leave of the king, 
had given some colour to the charge — his subsequent conduct deepened it. 
Wlien required by the deputies to appear and defend himself, though a royal 
safe-conduct and hostages for his security were sent to him, he appeared 
with a body of horse formidable enough to alarm the king. Relying on this 
force, he did not so much vindicate himself as become accuser in his turn. 
Hans heard his complaints with much coolness, and replied to them with 
great moderation — so great, indeed, as to command the approbation of the 
sena-ators, and to draw from many of them new assurances of fidelity. That 
there was some hypocrisy in this demonstration, may be inferred from the 
ease with which Sture caused armed bodies of men to approach the capital. 
The king, more than ever convinced that his life or his liberty was in peril, 
shut himself up in the citadel, and refused to meet his too powerful vassal in 
any other place. The other was equally unwilling to trust himself into the 
royal hands. This mutual distrust, which tleepened into hatred, was fatal to 
the dominion of Hans. By the native party, a confederation of senators and 
deputies was formed at Vadstena, and one of its avowed objects was to 
defend the liberties of the country against the tyranny of the Danish king. 
This meeting was attended by a powerful Norwegian chief, Knud Alfsson, 
whose connections and whose attachments were Swedish, and who readily 
undertook to secure for the party the cooperation of many leading nobles. It 
was also determined that a league should be formed with the Hanse Towns, 
or at least with Liibeck, which had been the open or secret enemy of 
Denmark. The appearance of things was so menacing, that Hans sailed 
privately for Copenhagen, leaving his queen Christina and about a thousand 
of his adherents to defend the citadel until his return. 


Whatever the necessity may have been which dictated this precipitate 
departure, it was immediately followed by the entire sub/sersion of Hans’ 
authority. A new assembly of deputies and senators at Vadstena sent him 


not merely a formal renunciation of their allegiance, but a warlike defiance. 
Hostilities under the flirection of Sten Sture showed that the act was not an 
empty one. Orebro was first reduced, and the Danish officers treated with 
great severity; Stockholm was next invested; and as the winter season had 
arrived, there was little hope of its relief, or of a protracted resistance. 
Christina, indeed, was soon forced to capitulate, but was not allowed to 
retin-n to Copenhagen — the convent of Vadstena was selected by herself 
as the most eligible place of imprisonment. Three days after this event, she 
had the 
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mortification of learning that a Danish armament had arrived before Stock- 
lioim, and that, hearing of her departure, it had promptly returned. Other 
fortresses were speedily retluced: at the end of the year (1501) Kalmar only 
on the continent, and Borkholm on the isle of Oland, held out for the Danes. 
Even the archbishop of Upsala was compelled to join the party of Sture, 
who was again invested with the high post of administrator. In revenge for 
the succour which Liibeck had sent to the Swedes, Hans ordered his seamen 
everywhere to seize the vessels of that city, proceeding with merchandise 
(arms, ammunition, provisions, etc.) to Stockholm; but the city had ships as 
well as he; and by these hostilities he gained no advantage, while he 
augmented the number of his enemies. 


While these events were passing in Sweden, others, not less disastrous, 
agitated Norway. Kjiud Alfsson did not lose sight of the promise which he 
made to Sture, and success crowned his efforts. To oppose the rising 
insurrection, Hans sent the bishop of Roeskilde and one of his senators to 
Christiania, with instructions, the flagitious tenor of which may be too well 
inferred from the tragedy that ensued. Arriving off the coast, they 
proclaimed that they were empowered by their royal master to effect a 
reconciliation between the disaffected Norwegians and the crown. They 
consequently invited Knud on board, assured him of their pacific intentions, 
and sent him a safe-conduct. Unsuspicious of danger, he repaired to the 


vessel, and was deliberately killed in the midst of some high words which 
they probably raised for the occasion. This perfidious murder created a deep 
sensation throughout Norway, especially as not even the shadow of a 
chastisement was inflicted on its authors. It naturally hastened the effect 
which it was intended to destroy — the southern provinces immediately 
confederated with the Swedes. With much difficulty, Hans whose resources 
were exliausted, collected forces, partly from his nephew, the king of 
Scotland, and partly from his son-in-law, the elector of Brandenburg. These 
he placed under the command of his eldest son. Prince Christian, then about 
twenty years of age; and joineil with him the bishop of Hammer, without 
whose sanction the prince was to undertake nothmg of moment. But 
Christian was not of a temper to submit to restraint. Obstinate in all his 
purposes, and ferocious by disposition, he soon showed what history would 
have to record concerning his reign. Having defeated a party of insurgents 
near Christiania, and taken the leader prisoner, he put him to the torture. 
Wliether, in the hope of saving himself, Herlof Hiddefad accused those who 
were not guilty — whether the accusations were wrung from him under his 
intolerable pain — or whether the conspiracy was as universally spread as 
he asserted — must always remain doubtful; but unfortunately, there is no 
doubt as to the use which Christian made of the information thus obtained. 
Herlof was broken on the wheel, and those whom he had deluded were put 
to death under circumstances of great atrocity. A great portion of the 
Norwegian nobility is said — perhaps with much exaggeration — to have 
thus perished. When the bishop of Hammer remonstrated with the prince on 
this inhuman policy, he was placed under restraint, consigned to a dungeon, 
and used so ill that in a few years death put an end to his sufferings. These 
executions had the effect designed: they terrified the nobles and the people, 
who, seeing with what a stern master they had to deal, universally 
submitted. 


From Norway, Christian proceeded into Sweden, where, by the same 
conduct, he hoped to secure the same success. He besieged two fortresses in 
Vestergotland, defeated a body of troops sent by the administrator to relieve 
them, took them by assault, and put the garrison to the sword. Negotiations 
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were now renewed with both the Hanse Towais and the Swedes, but led 
merely to a short suspension of arms, and to the deliverance of Queen 
Christina after two years of detention. One of the last acts of Sten Sture was 
to conduct her to the frontier. He died suddenly — not without suspicion of 
poison (1503). The loss of so able and so persevering a man afflicted the 
national party; but little time was lost in procuring him a succe.ssor in his 
kinsman Svante Sture, who had long exercisetl the office of marshal. The 
first act of the new administrator was to beseige Kalmar and Borkholm, the 
only fortresses which hekl for the king. Against the latter he failed; the 
former he reduced, but onlj/ to lose it again in a few weeks. Enraged that 
the Swedish deputies did not, as the administrator hatl promised, meet his 
own to concert the terms of peace, Hans exercised more than his wonted 
severity against the Swedish officers whom he had made prisoners at 
Kalmar. This severity did no service to his cause, and his next proceeding 
covered him equally with ridicule and contempt. The pretext that all his 
Swedish subjects were rebels might have been admitted three centuries 
before, in France, or England, or Spain; but in Scandinavia, the crowii of 
which even in the darkest ages, had been alw’ays elective, .such a pretext, 
especially in the sixteenth century, was as ridiculous as it was insulting. Yet 
the king proceeded to act upon it, and in a way more extraordinary than the 
pretension itself. He submitted the conduct of the Swedish senators — who, 
as the representatives of the aristocracy, the rural gentry, antl even small 
landed proprietors, might almost be called the whole Swetlish nation — to a 
judicial tribunal, composed entirely of such Danish and Norwegian senators 
as had followecl him to Kalmar, that is, entirely of his own creatures. The 
proceedings were gravely opened in presence of envoys from several 
European powers; the delinquents who had been cited to appear not 
answering to their names, judgment went by default — Svante Sture, Eric 
Johansson Vasa, Sten Christersson, Oxenstierna, the two Bielkes, and all the 
other senators who adhered to the administrator, were pronounced guilty of 


high treason, were deposed from their dignities, and their estates were 
confiscated. 


Thus about half a hundred Danes and Norwegians ventured to sit in 
judgment on a great and independent nation. The thmg was wholly 
unparalleled; but, as it had a magnificent sountl, it was less depised out of 
Sweden than might have been expected. Hans valueel it so much that he 
carried it before the emperor Maximilian, whose confirmation he besought. 
That the emperor should be otherwise than gratified at this recognition of 
his superiority over the northern kingdoms — a doctrine which, from the 
Carlovingian times had always been a favourite one with the imperial 
legists — was not to be expected. He readily heard the cause, confirmed the 
decision of his royal vassal, and menaced with the pains of treason all who 
should presume to aid or abet, with troops or money or merchandise, the 
twofold rebels of Sweden — rebels at once to their own immediate ruler, 
and to their lord paramount, the emperor. This blow was particularly aimed 
at the Hanseatic League, especially Liibeck; and it was expected that its 
effect on the Swedes would be without resistance: they would, no doubt, 
obey the imperial citation (for Maximilan had indulgence enough to fix a 
time when by submission they might appease their two mighty lords), and 
escape the severe penalties which were suspended over their heads. When 
this decree was ridiculed, the next step was to put the Swedish senators 
under the ban of the empire — to confiscate all their substance; to deprive 
them of all civil rights, to place the very life of each at the mercy of anyone 
that thought it worth taking away. Nay, even the pope threw the weight of 
his crosier into the scale unfavourable to the Swedes. 
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Because they would not receive as bishop of Linkoping, the cardinal legate 
Jayine of Arborea, whom both he and the Danish monarch had presented to 
that see, but insisted on the choice of a countryman, Hemming Gadd, he 
threatened both Hemming and them with excommunication if they persisted 
in their opposition. But nothing could daunt the Swedes. They fought when 


they had money and stores; when they had neither, owing to the frequent 
inactivity of their Hanse allies (for the latter, true to their interests and 
caring for neither party in the abstract, were sometimes induced by some 
royal concession to stand aloof from the contest), they consented to 
negotiate, but whether with any sincere wish for peace may be doubted. 
Their object apparently was to gain time — especially when they found the 
people of the Hanse Towns ready to furnish them secretly with the sinews 
of war. When, as in 1509 and the two following years, Liibeck, and other 
towns of the league were openly at war with Denmark, they did not neglect 
so favourable an opportunity of annoying their implacable sovereign — if 
he could be called one, who held the title without even the shadow of the 
power. In general, the successes of both parties were nearly balanced : the 
confederates were superior in number of ships; but the genius of the Danish 
admiral, Severin Norby, compensated for this inferiority. After innumerable 
events which it woukl be equally tedious and uninteresting to enumerate, 
Liibeck and her allies, with all their resources, became tired of the war, and 
as the condition of peace, agreed to abandon the Swedes (1512). 


The loss of so powerful an ally rendered the Swedes, as usual, disposed to 
negotiate. The death of Svante Sture, too, or rather the divisions to which 
the event gave rise, contributed to the same end. In the choice of a 
successor there was much animosity: one party declared for Eric Trolle, a 
senator nobly connected, but suspected of some partiality to the Danish 
succession; another Sten Sture, son of the administrator of that name and 
generally known as Sten Sture the younger. The latter triumphed. As a 
matter of course, the former, more decided in the expression of his 
partiality, became the head of a league, of which the prelates, with the 
archbishop of Upsala at their head, were the most distinguished members. 
But no advantage accrued to Denmark beyond this, that the party 
favourable to the connection between the two countries arose from its 
despondency and was enabled to maintain something like an equality with 
the other. 


The dispute with Sweden would probably have been more brief in its 
duration and more satisfactory in its conclusion, but for two other 
circumstances which equally distracted the king’s attention, and of which 
one had the more disastrous termination. The recognition by Christian I of 


the right claimed by the estates of Schleswig and Holstein to elect their own 
dukes, could not fail to be the source of some trouble. On that monarch’s 
death, they urged the claim, and showed unequivocally that they should 
prefer Frederick, the brother of Hans to Hans himself. Such a disregard of 
the primogenital law had never entered the minds of the Danish monarchs, 
who had always considered the succession to the two duchies as inseparable 
from that of the crown. Yet justice was so manifestly on the side of the 
estates that the king was placed in a situation of considerable 
embarrassment. On the one hand, he would never consent to the separation 
between the ducal and royal dignities ; on the other, he was loth to risk a 
war with his southern subjects — especially when he reflected that they 
would be sure to have allies and that the aspect of affairs in Sweden was 
sufficiently gloomy. What added to his embarrassment was the fact that, by 
his father, Frederick had been invested with the ducal title, and had been 
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ject, of course, to the approval of the estates. This disposition of Christian 
had been created by his queen, who had more attachment for her second 
than for her eldest son. The same influence was now at work ; and Hans 
was compelled to show more deference towards his mother’s wishes than 
he liked. To secure his election, she hastened with the young prince to Kiel, 
where the diet was to be held. The king followed, to protest against the 
mediated choice. He was surprised no less than embarrassed, when his 
brother, at the instigation of his mother and tutors, demanded also a share in 
the government of Norway, which had been declared equally elective, and 
which might devolve on the second as well as on the eldest son. This latter 
claim, indeed, was for the present withdrawn; but Frederick would 
undoubtedly have been elected to the ducal tlirone had not the king hastily 
collected a strong body of troops and overawed the diet. This was a glaring 
violation of the right which Christian had so solemnly declared to be 
inherent in the estates; but what could abstract justice avail against brute 
force? The electors were glad to adopt a compromise, and to choose both 
brothers as their rulers. 


STROPHE AND ANTISTROPHE DEFINED 


The strophe consists of a number of verses combined so as to form a larger 
whole ; it contains a sheaf of ideas which express a single idea, just as a 
sheaf of rays unites to form a single light. 


The antistrophe represents an analogous or contrasting idea, which is, like 
the former, the sum or product of another sheaf of ideas, and answers to the 
former in some or all of its component parts. 


Accordingly the responsion, thus conceived of, is the formal expression of 
this relation of two or more strophes to one another. Where the principle of 
the responsion is strictly carried out each line of the first strophe 
corresponds to the corresponding line of the second, either verbally or 
substantially, and in the latter case either by parallelism or antithesis. The 
similarity of the majority of lines which thus correspond throws the 
differences at certain points into strong relief and renders them all the more 
forcible and impressive. 


The highest organic structures have been analysed and found to be built up 
from a single cell. All the preliminary conditions which enable the cell to 
form organisms lie dormant in it already, but the germ cannot become an 
organic being except by a slow process of development. What we now have 
to do is to find the germ from which the responsion has developed ; and the 
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germ of this phenomenon is the parallelismus memhrorum which 
constitutes the vital element of apothegm and verse in the Semitic 
languages, and more particularly in Hebrew. But two things may be parallel 
one with another not only by analogy but by contrast. The parallelismus 
memhrorum {)laces side by side two or more ideas, analogous but not 
identical, and adapted by their slight diversity to give an image of what the 
poet desires to convey. Such sentences abound in the prophetic discourses, 
as in Isaiah i. 3, 


For some years the regal power was exercised by the king. In 1483, he 
prevailed on the diet of Flensburg to vote him two florins for each plough. 
Whether any portion of this tax was directed to other purposes than the 
wants of the local government, is not very clear ; for, though Hans 
redeemed many of the fortresses and domains on which his father had 
raised money, complaints were not wanting against the application of the 
proceeds. In con-jimction with his brother, he received the homage of the 
Hamburgers — always a reluctant homage, and on the present occasion 
successfully withheld during five years. In a few years more, he found that 
Frederick would not be satisfied with merely a nominal share in the 
administration. In vain did he strive to send the obnoxious claimant into the 
cloister : the prince, indeed, dissembled for a time; but in 1490 he appeared 
with many supporters at a diet, and demanded a participation in the 
government. Hans was reluctantly compelled to sanction a division of the 
territories in dispute, so that each might govern his owm portion without 
collision with the other. The only reservation was Ditmarsh, which had yet 
to be subdued and the sovereignty over Hamburg, which was of little value; 
these were to be held in common. Ample as were the possessions which 
Duke Frederick thus obtained, he was not satisfied. He next apphed for an 
appanage, which, he contended, by the immemorial custom of Denmark, 
ought to be his; and he indicated three islands with their fortresses and 
dependencies. The rigsraad, however, and next the estates-general, refused 
to entertain the application. Hans did not openly interfere in the matter; but 
his influence, no doubt, induced both powers to reject the application. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN DITMARSH (1500 A.D.) 


The second disaster to which we have alluded was the signal defeat of the 
Danish troops by the wild and independent inhabitants of Ditmarsh. In the 
reign of the preceding monarch, we have recorded the grant of that country 
to the Danish crown by the emperor Frederick IV. From the commencement 
of his reign, Hans meditated its subjection; but his disputes with Norway, 
with Sweden, and the Hanse Towns, left him, during twenty years, no 
leisure for the enterprise. But no soonei was he recognised by Sweden 
(1499) than, in conjunction with his brother, he aspired to something more 
than a nominal sovereignty. 


By the emperor Henry the Fowler, this region had been formed into a 
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countship dependent on the dukes of Saxony. But, in the twelfth century, the 
archbishops of Bremen, profiting by the misfortunes of those mighty 
feudatories, had obtained the superiority over the fief. By Valdemar, bishop 
of Schleswig, this superiority was contested ; and the misfortunes of that 
prelate threw the province into the hands of the Danish kings. Knud VI had 
left it to Valdemar II, who had been confimied in it (1214) by the emperor 
Frederick II. But in about thirteen years (1227), the Danish monarch lost it 
in the disastrous battle of Bornhoved. From that period, the inhabitants, 
though nominally dependent on the see of Bremen, were in reality 
independent. In vain several counts of Holstein had endeavoured to 
subjugate them. Protected by the nature of their country — by their deep 
marshes, their scarcity of paths, and their sluices, by which the progress of 
an invading army might at any time be arrested — they had regarded with 
indifference the warlike preparations of their neighbours. The summons of 
Christian I, in virtue of the emperor Frederick’s decree, to do him homage, 
they had heard unmoved. They were not, in the present instance, more 
favourable to the claim of Hans; and, in a general assembly of the people, 
they resolved to die sooner than sacrifice the independence which they had 
enjoyed for so many ages. Hans and his brothers, who had claimed the 
sovereignty in common, expected this answer; and they collected troops 
with so much expedition, that they were soon ready for the field. 


It was in February of the year 1500, that the two princes penetrated into that 
region. Why they should have marched at such a season, unless they 
calculated on a long frost, is not very clear; but perhaps they were 
indifferently aware of the obstacles they would encounter; and they 
certainly believed that no force could resist the formidable army (thirty 
thousand strong) which marched under their orders.*/ 


A chronicler of the fifteenth century gives the following account of the 
expedition :« 


The king and his brother, having made all their preparations, entered 
Ditmarsh in the beginning of February. Nearly six thousand of the 
numerous foot soldiers were said to be Rytherae, who were mercenaries. 
Others who flocked from the towns and country of Jutland, Friesland, and 
Holstein, cannot be coimted. Secure in the hope of victory, many came 
provided with the means of carrying away the money which they were 
going to take as booty, and with tokens to serve as receipts when the money 
was weighed out. Magnificent horsemen from Holstein, Jutland and all 
Denmark went thither, with that splendour of arms which is customarily 
prepared for great weddings, and they carried gold in their purses. Some 
came from the territories of Liineburg and Brunswick. The invaders were 
persuaded that to such a force the Ditmarshians would yield forthwith, and 
that if it should come to a pitched battle the result would not be doubtful. 
Thus, with every advantage of time and place, on the 15th of February the 
princes marched a great army into the enemy’s country and occupied the 
town of Meldorf. Sauve qui pent. The utmost ferocity was displayed 
towards persons of every estate, rank, and sex, so that they might be 
subdued the more quickly. The princes sent spies, one of whom, being 
taken, was forced to confess by what avenue the enemy would arrive. When 
they had learned this, the Ditmarshians dug, during the following night, an 
intrenchment in the muddy way by which the invaders were coming. There 
some thousand men lay in wait for them, and others in another place. It was 
therefore under the worst auguries that, in ignorance of the intrenchment the 
princes struck camp on the Monday which was February 17th, amidst loud 
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tains of the guard (which came first, to the number of two thousand, with a 
still greater crowd of citizens and country people) prevailed. The cavalry 
followed, so sure of an easy victory that they even had carts in their train. 
They advanced, moreover, by a path whose narrow width was the cause of 
infinite disaster to the horsemen. No one thought there would be any danger 
when the foot guards had passed, and the wliole affair was regarded as an 


easy matter. The mire and depth of the road, lined on each side by wide 
ditches, threw the riders into confusion as they advanced in a great crowd, 
hoping and expecting to pass over solid ground. The Ditmarshians, hidden 
by their rampart, now poured forth missies at the advancing enemy, and not 
without effect. The foremost of the foot solchers, however, placed their 
shields before them, and, throwing awa)’ their spears, crossed the ditches 
and stood presenting a solid front, but so close together that they could not 
fight. The day was cloudy, and rain, mingled with hail, and raging winds 
were fighting for them. But the earth dug from the numerous chtches 
prevented them from using their swords, or attacking. 


The royal artillery was now brought up, but rain and wind prevented the 
discharge of the missiles. Some of the Ditmarshians rushed up to prevent 
the artillery from being fired, but were flung back. Meantime a fire was 
poured from the whole rampart, and the lines of the foot were broken. But 
when the Ditmarshians perceived they were surromided by the enemy, they 
attacked though few in nmnber — not more than tliree or four hundred — 
these thousands of men cooped up in the mire and cold in a narrow place. 
Springing across the ditches, they fought, few against many; twice repulsed, 
they returned tmce, recovered from flight, and cut down their enemies — 
thus caught in a trap and deep in mire — and threw them do\\m into the 
ditches. Ancl now the sluices were opened, and the waters poured in, so that 
in the rushing floods the ditches could not be distinguished. The foot 
soldiers of the guard were the first to take to flight, in which, however, 
many fell. Then the Ditmarshians, gathering courage, inflicted deacUy 
punisliment on the remaining band, collected from the neighbouring towns 
and villages, and these were drowned in the waters, which came in a great 
flood. Finally they fell on the crowd of horsemen pressed together in that 
narrow spot and unable to move or flee. With the fallen infantry in front of 
them, pressed in the rear by the flying, and flanked on either side by the 
ditches, they stood motionless and pale in the presence of death. The 
Ditmarshians, thronging round them, flung lances and arrows from the side, 
first wounding the horses. These, when they felt the steel, went mad, 
flinging their riders and trampling on them. A dismal noise was heard, and a 
horrible vapour of rising sweat obscured the eyes. The princes themselves 
got away with many others, not knowing how they had escaped; for the 
rainy and foggy atmosphere, together with snow, wind, and the mist of 


perspiration, deprived everyone of sight. In order that none might get away, 
the Ditmarshians pressed the flying. Some are believed to have escaped 
through the crowd of corpses of the slain and drowned. 


Incredible as it may seem, this slaughter is said to have occurred within the 
space of three hours. The greater number of dead, however, were 
unwounded, and it was said that most were drowned by the waters. No one 
knew exactly what took place. Each was terrified by his own danger, the 
fog, and the gathering night, and blinded by the smoke and the vapour 
exhaled from his own horse. Soon some of the Ditmarshians came up and 
stripped the fallen of their arms, clothes, belts and purses, and those which 
they found breathing they massacred. They robbed the dying of their very 
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shirts. With such cruelty did they war against the slain. They buried some 
thousands of tlie foot soldiers, but this favour was denied to the horsemen. 
Amongst the latter were two counts of Aldenborgh, Adolphus and Otto, and 
many soldiers — Danes, Holsteiners, and levies without number. The very 
flower of the Holstein army perished, to the lamentation of their own people 
and the great regret of all. The number of slain is not given exactly. The 
Ditmarshians say, a great number, but others deny this, saying a few 
thousand. The cause of the disaster may be imputed to two things, namely, 
overconfi-dence in beginning the war and the cruelties at Meldorf against 
all persons of either sex and all ages and ranks.« 


The king, in great wrath, vowed to be revenged; but a new army was not 
easily raised, and he was glad to accept the mediation of the Hanse Towns, 


which concluded a treaty that left both parties exactly where it found them. 
The king preserved his claim, and the natives their independence. 


The reign of Hans was, in other respects, troubled. During much of it, the 
northern seas were infested with pirates, not from the Hanse Towns merely, 
but from Russia, Scotland, England, and Holland. At length a treaty of 
commerce was concluded between the king of England (Henry Vn) and 
Hans — the more easily as at that period (1489) the latter was dissatisfied 
with the Hanse Towns. It secured to the English the right of commerce in 
the north seas, subject to certain duties; it allowed them to have their 
commercial establishments in the seaports, and their own judges in all 
controversies between their own countr}Tnen. It even allowed them to fish 
on the coast of Iceland ; though the permission was to be renewed every 
seven years. Let us add that famine and the plague more than once visited 
the north during this monarch’s life ; and we may term it the reverse of a 
happy one. 


The death of Hans was hastened by a fall from his horse (1513). In his last 
illness, he called Prince Christian to his bedside and gave him some advice, 
the tenor of which shows that he perfectly understood the character of his 
successor. The latter was exhorted to forsake low and dissolute company, to 
consult only men esteemed for their age and wisdom; to renounce great 
designs, which would end only in disappointment; to forswear violence, and 
trust to calm moderation; to employ natives in preference to foreigners; to 
win the love of all by a government of mildness. In general, Hans himself 
had so acted : he had been always popular in Denmark ; he had preferred 
caution to rashness, the solid to the splendid. His wisdom, in this respect, 
was fre- 
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quently evident. For instance, he carefully refrained from all interference 
between the emperors and the holy see. Again, when besought by his 
nephew James IV king of Scotland, to join the latter in the war against 
England — a war so disastrous for the Scot — he exhorted his fiery 
kinsman to cultivate the blessings of peace.** 


CHRISTIAN (I1) THE TYRANT (1513-1523 A.D.) 


Christian I, called in Sweden the Ungentle, and also the Tyrant, whose 
administration in Norway had already been stained with blood, and who 
now succeeded his father in that country as in Denmark, laid claim also to 
the Swedish throne, to which he was at once elected, and commenced 
negotiations whereby the truce concluded with Denmark was several times 
renewed. In 1516 the war broke out anew, produced by the intestine 
commotions which the new archbishop Gustavus TroUe excited. This 
prelate sprang from a family linked with the union interest by its large 
possessions in Denmark, and which for two generations back had been 
inimical 


to the Stures. An Queen Christina and Her Daughters 
attempt had al- (From an old tomb) 
ready been made 


by one faction to set up, his grandfather, Arvid Trolle, against Sten the 
Elder, while his father, Eric Trolle, had lost the government by the election 
of the younger Sture. This Gustavus Trolle was of a temper that never 
forgave a past wrong, real or fancied, although the administrator himself, to 
bring about a reconciliation, had promoted his election to the archbishopric. 


Their animosities now led to open war, in consequence whereof Gustavus 
Trolle, after a Danish fleet had fruitlessly endeavoured to relieve him, was 
unanhnously declared at the diet of Arboga to have forfeited his office, and 


his fortified castle of Stacket was demolished. Next year Christian himself 
accomplished a landing in the neighbourhood of Stockholm, but suffered a 
complete overthrow from Sten Sture. In this battle, fought at the Brenn- 
kirk, July 22nd, 1518, and celebrated in a popular ballad, the Swedish 
banner was borne by the young Gustavus Ericsson Vasa. Being afterwards 
sent as a hostage to the Danish fleet on the occasion of a personal interview 
which the king requested with the administrator, he was carried off prisoner 
to Denmark, contrary to the pledged faith of the former, along with 
Hemming Gadd and four other Swedish nobles. Thither Christian also 
returned, after he had so treacherously broken off the negotiations which he 
had himself commenced. By the papal command, an investigation was 
instituted into the charges 
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which the deposed archbishop had brought against Sten, at the see of Rome. 
A spiritual court commenced its sittings in Denmark; the administrator with 
all his adherents was excommunicated, and the whole kingdom was placed 
under an interdict. 


“The Swedes,” says Olaus Petri (Olaf Peterson), “did not in the least regard 
this ban and interdict.” Christian, however, procured the execution of the 
sentence to be committed to himself, and the whole of the year 1519 was 
spent in making preparations. New taxes were imposed; levies were made 
in various countries; and in the beginning of 1520, the Danish army broke 
into Sweden under their general Otte Krumpen, who caused the papal ban 
to be affixed to all the churches upon the march. Sten encountered the 
invaders on the ice of Lake Asunden, by Bogesund, in Vestergotland; he 
was wounded at the opening of the battle, and obliged to be carried out of 
the conflict, the issue of which was decided by this disaster. Being 
conveyed to Strengnas, he soon received intelligence that the Danes, to 
whom a Swedish nobleman pointed out the way, had surrounded the 
intrenchment in the forest of Tived, had cut to pieces the troops stationed 
there, and were already on their march to Upland. Collecting the remains of 


his strength, he hastened to Stockholm, but died in his sledge upon the ice 
of Lake Malar, February 3rd, 1520. By his death, all government in Sweden 
was dissolved; the magnates indeed held consultations, but no one had 
courage to command, or will to obey. The country-people gathered in the 
view of attempting a stand against the enemy, but from want of a leader 
were soon dispersed by the foreign soldiery, whose track was marked by 
homicide and conflagration, and who insolently boasted, that they would 
not care although in Sweden it should rain peasants from heaven,. The 
heroical Christina Gyllenstierna alone, widow of Sten, and the mother of 
four children still of tender age, did not lose heart; she continued to defend 
Stockholm, and refused to accede to the convention ratified with the Danish 
generals at a baronial diet convoked in Upsala, by which Christian was 
acknowledged king, on condition that he should govern conformably to the 
laws of Sweden and the Treaty of Kalmar, and not exact vengeance for what 
had passed. 


These engagements were personally confirmed by the king upon arriving 
with his fleet before Stockholm, with the express addition, that the 
measures adopted against Gustavus Trolle, who was now restored to his 
office, should be forgotten and forgiven. The same promises were repeated 
in the king’s letter to all the provinces, and being seconded by the efforts of 
the prelates and the nobility, completely disarmed the resistance still kept 
up by the people. These assurances were again renewed when Hemming 
Gadd, after a life spent in struggling against Danish domination, now 
appeared in his old age as its advocate, and by the weight of his influence at 
length induceil Christina Gyllenstierna to surrender Stockholm, although 
against the wish of the burghers. When the king in the autumn returned to 
Sweden, and was crowned in Stockholm, he once more confirmed by oath 
and reception of the sacrament the securities he had given. But at this very 
moment Christian had resolved that the blood of the chief men of Sweden 
should be shed, although he himself ” appeared friendly to all, and was very 
merry and pleasant in his demeanour, caressing some with hypocritical 
kisses, and others with embraces, clapping his hands, smiling, and 
displaying on all hands tokens of affection.” The instigator of this resolution 
was Didrick Slaghok, formerly a barber, and a relative of Sigbrit, a Dutch 
huckster, who by the beauty of her daughter had gained an ascendancy over 


the king’s mind, which she had tact enough to preserve during his whole 
reign. 
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On the third day of the solemnities which followed the coronation, the gates 
of the castle of Stockholm were unexpectedly barred, and the archbishop 
Gustavus Trolle came into the king’s presence, to complain of the violences 
and injuries suffered by himself and the archiepiscopal see of Upsala, at the 
hands of the deceased administrator, for which he now demanded 
satisfaction. He was probably himself ignorant of the atrocities, for the 
perpetration of which he was to be used as an instrument. He is said, as we 
may conclude from a contemporary account, to have maintained that the 
question of punishment and compensation must be referred to Rome; but 
the king negatived his proposal, declaring that the matter should be 
adjudicated forthwith. As the prelate’s charges were really directed again 
Sten Sture, his widow Christina Gyllenstierna stood up and appealed to the 
resolution of the estates, whereby Gustavus Trolle was unanimously 
declared to have forfeited his dignity, and which the principal spiritual and 
secular lords had subscribed under an express obligation to common 
responsibility. Such of these as were now present, and among them two 


The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib : But Israel doth 
not know, my people doth not consider. 


And Amos ix. 2, 
Though they dig into hell, thence shall my hand take them ; 
And though they climb up into heaven, thence will I bring them down. 


The idea, being presented under a different figure, is repeated without 
producing an effect of tedium or monotony. 


What the parallelismus memhrorum is to the verse or sentence, that the 
responsion is to the strophe or discourse. 


By slight variations on the responsion two literary forms were evolved to 
supply an aesthetic want. When two strophes stand in such a relation that 
the conclusion of the one answers to the beginning of that which succeeds 
it, the result is the concatenation, which unites two strophes with one 
another and leads the way from one field of thought to another. Again, if the 
beginning of one strophe or group of strophes corresponds with the 
conclusion of the same, the result is the inclusion, the object of which is to 
emphasise the logical and aesthetic unity of the said strophe or group of 
strophes. 


An example of concatenation may be cited from Isaiah, Chap. i. 
One column begins — 


Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, for the Lord hath spoken — and 
ends — 


We should have been as Sodom, we should have been like unto Gomorrah. 
The second strophe-column begins — 
Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom ; 


Give ear unto the Lord our God, ye people of Gromorrah. 


bishops, were immediately seized and thrown into prison ; the remainder 
were confined over night in the castle — the clergy in a separate chamber./ 


The following morning, the 8th of November, at nine in the forenoon, 
several of the Swedish clergy, who had ^ been shut up during the night, 
were called to the large hall, where they, together with Jons Beldenack, 
Gustavus Trolle, the bishops, Hans Brask, and Otte Swinhufwud, were to 
form a spiritual court. Jons Beldenack then 


put to them the question whether those who had conspired against the pope 
and the holy chair of Rome ought not to be considered heretics. Some of the 
priests were agreed with Christian, and answered “Yes.” Others did not 
perceive what this was meant to conceal, and answered, ” Yes.” Others 
again, though they very well perceived the drift of the question, also 
answered, “Yes.” The king was satisfied with the result, and pronounced the 
rest of the judgment himself — that the Swedish lords, having set 
themselves against the pope, were heretics according to the judgment of the 
court, and therefore should as heretics die. 


The whole of that day the city gates were shut, so that none could get out. 
Early in the morning the trumpeters rode round the town, proclaiming that 
no citizen was to dare, for his life, to leave his house, till permission was 
again granted to do so. Large crowds of armed Danes were placed here and 
there on the chief squares; loaded cannon were drawn out on the Great 
square with their muzzles pointed towards the principal streets. The whole 
town was in a dread and solemn expectation. The castle gates were at last 
thrown open at noon; and a mighty body of armed soldiers first appeared, 
and placed themselves in two long lines, reaching from the castle to the 
town house. The imprisoned Swedish lords were led between them as far as 
the 
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Great square, where a strong guard of Danish soldiers closed around them. 
The people who had now regained permission to leave their houses, 
streamed in that direction, and with anguish and alarm beheld the frightful 
preparations. Sir Nils Lycke, the new knight, now appeared on the balcony 
of the town hall, and addressed his speech to the assembled multitude thus ° 
Ye good men, are not to wonder at what ye here behold, for these men 
altogether were wicked heretics, disobedient to the holy father in Rome. 
They have laid powder under the castle to kill the king, who would 
notwithstanding have spared them; but Archbishop Gustavus Trolle has 
three times knelt before him and demanded justice.” 


bi 


Bishop Vincent, from the square below, now interrupted him, and called 
aloud that all this was lies and nonsense, but that God would yet punish 
Christian’s cruelty and treachery. Sir Anders KarLsson and Anders Rut, two 
councillors of Stockholm, also loudly called on the other Swedes, begging 
and beseeching them in future not to permit themselves to be deceived by 
false promises, but one day to avenge this terrible treachery and tyranny. 
The Danish soldiers now made a great noise, so that their words could no 
longer be distinguished, and at the king’s order (it is said, that from a 
window in the town hall he looked on during the whole proceedings) the 
execution began, and Klas Bille placed himself at hand to receive the 
golden chain and ring of every knight before he was beheaded. The 
prisoners then implored that they might at least be permitted first to confess 
and receive the holy sacrament. But even this was refused, and Bishop 
Matthias was led forth first. While he was kneeling with clasped and 
uplifted hands, his secretary Olaus Petri and the latter’s brother rushed 
forward; but before they could reach the spot, their beloved master’s head 
had fallen before one blow of the sword, and rolled towards them on the 
ground. Beside themselves with horror, they cried out that this was an 
inhuman action. “For these words they were immediately seized and 
dragged within the circle, and would certainly have been executed had not 
some German soldiers saved them.”’ 


Bishop Vincent was next beheaded, and then came the senators’ turn — 
Eric Lejonhufwud, Knut Kurk, Eric Johansson Vasa, father of Gustavus 
Vasa, Eric Ryning, Eric Gyllenstierna, Eskil Baner, Joachim Brahe, and 
thirteen nobles and knights of the senate. These were followed by the three 
burgomasters of the town, and thirteen of the town council, together with 
fifteen of the chief citizens, some of whom, without the slightest warning, 
were snatched out of their houses, and led to execution. A citizen named 
Lars Hansson was standing in tears beholding this terrible scene; the 
soldiers dragged him within their lines, and he was made to pay with his 
death for his compassion. At last the execution stopped for that day; the 
heads were set up on poles, with the exception of that of Bishop Matthias, 
to whom, in consideration of his great services to the king, this favour was 
shown that, instead of being impaled, it was laid between his feet. The dead 
bodies were left where they had fallen, to the horror of all. A violent rain 
came on, which yet more disfigured the pale remains, and redly dyed water 
ran everywhere from the Great square down into the streets, bearing a 
bloody witness to what had there taken place. 


The second day, Friday the 9th, Christian remarked that many had hid- 


‘ These two brothers had studied at the University of Wittenberg in 
Germany. Ewert Leuf, one of the German soldiers, had seen them there, and 
believing them to be” Germans, represented to his comrades that, not being 
Swedes, they ought to be spared. This had its effect ; the brothers escaped, 
and some years later afforded Gustavus Vasa signal assistance in the 
introduction of Lutheranism into Sweden. 
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den themselves whom he would willingly have murdered; he therefore 
made a proclamation that the inhabitants might now freely show 
themselves, for he did not intend to punish any more. Some were simple 
enough to permit this trick to deceive them, and imprudently showed 
themselves, on which the massacre recommenced. Six or eight were 
beheaded on the square; the gallows were continually full of dead bodies, 
and the servants of the deceased lords, who came to town ignorant of what 
had happened, were often pulled from their horses with so much haste, that 
they were hoisted on the gallows, booted and spurred, as they had come. 
The king’s soldiers and satellities broke into the houses, murdering the men, 
violating the women, and plundering everywhere. They bore away as much 
as they could carry; and it seemed to them enough to leave the bare walls 
standing for the widows and father-less children. The corpses remained this 
whole day and night still lying on the Great square; and with horror and 
loathing the people saw the dogs begin to tear the remains of so many noble 
and innocent men. As the air, was yet mild, a poisonous exhalation began to 
arise, v/hich, it was feared would bring the plague; it was therefore 
determined that the bodies should be carried away before the break of the 


Sabbath morn. Jons Beldenack, however, remembered that they, as heretics, 
could not be buried in form; but ought, properly, to be burnt, which was 
done. A huge pyre was erected in tRe southern suburb on the very spot 
where St. Catherine’s church now stands, to which the pale and mangled 
corpses were carried by cartloads, and there burned to ashes. 


Christian seemed to have given himself up to a sort of madness of rage and 
fury. He ordered that the body of Sten Sture the Younger should be torn 
from his grave in Riddarholm church; and it is said that in his frenzy he bit 
at the half-consumed remains. He also caused the remains of the young son 
of Lord Sten and Lady Christina, who had died during the siege, to be 
disinterred. He permitted the revengeful Gustavus Trolle to disentomb the 
remains of the reverend father Martin Jonsson, who had, while he was Sten 
Sture’s secretary, highly offended the archbishop. These three bodies were 
carried to the great pyre on the Sodermabn to be burnt with the rest, and the 
quarters of the town of St. Catherine’s church, still bear the name of Sture, 
in memory of the dead. 


Christian next called Christina Gyllenstierna to his presence. When she, in 
her sorrow and despair, presented herself before him, he bid her choose 
whether she would be burned, drowned, or buried alive. The noble lady 
fainted at his feet. The entreaties of the witnesses of this scene, her own 
tears and great riches, at last mollified the tyrant; but she was obliged to 
promise to recalt her young son from Dantzic that he might be educated in 
Denmark. Her mother, the old Lady Sigrid Bancr, who by a former 
marriage was grandmother of Gustavus Vasa, was shut up in a bag and 
thrown into the stream; but some of the people on the shore succeeded in 
saving her by promising Christian her great fortune — for this was the best 
way to soften him to mercy. Lady Sigrid was taken up; but she herself, her 
two daughters, Lady Christina and Lady Cecilia of Eka, two of Gustavus 
Vasa’s sisters, together with many other noble and honourable women, were 
carried away as hostages to Copenhagen, and shut into the dreadful 
dungeon, called the Blue Tower. There Gustavus Vasa’s mother and two 
sisters died, and many others, of hunger, thirst, and cold; and those who 
escaped with their lives had to thank Queen Isabella’s mildness alone, who 
against her cruel husband’s will, softened their captivity as much as lay in 
her power. 
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Further Atrocities 


Not in Stockholm alone did the blood-thirsty monarch let the sword of the 
executioner massacre the Swedes: he commenced similar executions 
throughout the country. Such a king had taken care to place officers whom 
neither shame nor horror could withhold from the performance of such a 
command. Didrik Slaghok, who succeeded Vincent in his bishopric, and 
was likewise appointed governor of the castle of Stockholm, Jons 
Beldenack who succeded Matthias in Strengnas, Anders Perssons in 
Orebro, Joran Matsson, and the young Sir Thomas in Finland, all possessed 
the king’s greatest confidence in this matter, and never for an instant spent a 
thought on shedding Swedish blood. These persecutions were carried on in 
every province, and many of the Swedish nobles were despicable enough to 
betray each other to the Danes, seeking thus a hateful and contemptible 
revenge for private and often insignificant disputes. 


Some days after the massacre in Stockholm, Christian received the news 
that his queen had borne him a daughter. The miserable flatterer Gregorius 
Hoist prepared a great festivity. The citizens were invited to assemble for a 
magnificent repast in the town hall, to be followed by dancing and other 
amusements, in demonstration of their joy at the happy news. The 
entertainment was to take place at the expense of the burghers; and one may 
imagine with what satisfaction they paid their money, and their wives 
danced with their bloody oppressors. Christian then published a manifesto 
throughout the kingdom, in which he declared that, the Swedish lords 
whom he had beheaded having been heretics, their death alone was able to 
deliver the country from the pope’s curse and excommunication, and that, 
as this had now taken place, he would be at liberty to rule the country 
according to its old laws. The government during his absence was to be 
superintended by Archbishop Gustavus TroUe and his father, Sir Eric 
Trolle. 


Christian, still fearing a rebellion, renewed the old resolution of the council 
of Linkoping, made in 1153, that no peasant should bear arms; and he even, 
in many places, had them taken from them by force. It was not a little 
humiliating and hard for the Swedes to see the Danes, proud and 
triumphant, rob them of their guns, bows, and swords. It is related that 
some, irritated beyond endurance, suffered the words to escape them, that 
iron and swords should not be wanting to punish the tyrant, as long as they 
were permitted to retain their feet to pursue, and their hands to revenge. To 
this the arrogant conquerors replied that a hand and foot might well be cut 
off from the Swedish peasant; he would be able, notwithstanding, with one 
hand and a wooden leg to steer his plough. This senseless report was 
spread, believed, and caused a general panic; for Christian’s unnatural 
cruelty was such that the incredible became credible. 


At last, in December, he prepared for his return ; the wheel, the gallows, 
and bloody executioners marked his journey. In Nykoping he caused his 
own favourite, Klas Hoist, to be hung. He passed Christmas in Linkoping 
with Bishop Hans Brask, who betrayed to him two of Sture’s most devoted 
friends, Sven Hok and Peter Smed — they were both quartered and exposed 
on the wheel. He laid hold of Sir Lindorm Ribbing in Jonkoping, and 
beheaded him and his servants. Shortly after, seeing by chance Sir 
Lindorm’s two little boys, the one eight and the other six years old, and 
fearing their revenge at a future period, he determined to make away with 
them both. The eldest boy was led out first and was beheaded. The younger 
looked at the streaming blood and the red stains on his brother’s clothes, 
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without knowing what it meant; but when he was led out, he turned with 
childish innocence to the executioner, and said: ” Dear man, don’t stain my 
shirt like my brother’s, for then mamma will whip me.” The executioner, 
melted at these words, threw the sword from him, and said: ” I would rather 
blood my own shirt than thine.” But the tiger-hearted Christian, who had 
been an eyewitness of this heart-rending spectacle, was not to be touched by 


it. In a fury, he called for a more savage servant, who struck off the heads of 
the innocent child and the compassionate executioner. From this he 
proceeded to Nj’dala cloister, and continued the same course there. But 
enough has been already said of his madness and fury. 


In this detestable assemblage of crimes, it is a consolation to find some 
noble-minded men who dared to breast the dangeroas stream. When Suckot, 
the emperor Charles’ legate, found that by all his exhortations he could not 
restrain Christian from the massacre in Stockholm, he left him suddenly, 
expressing his abhorrence of such a deed. Sir Otte Krumpen abandoned 
Christian immediately, and would no longer serve such a master. The 
Danish nobles detested and cursed their king’s treachery; and Severin 
Norby openly protected the Swedish lords who took refuge with him — but 
these were not many. Death or dread had concealed many in the grave, and 
the poor remnant, in the inaccessible mountains. If they had by their 
selfishness, ambition, litigiousness, and stubbornness during previous ages 
prepared so many misfortunes for their native land, they had now 
themselves paid the bitterest penalty. But Christian, the means of 
punishment, we cannot contemplate in his dreadful progress without horror, 
from the moment he had determined on the impious and monstrous 
treachery we have related. Neither compassion nor the fear of God nor the 
advice of his friends, his own reason nor his own advantage, were in any 
way able to stem his fury. He had thrown himself, with firm determination, 
into the path of crime; blindly he rushed on in it, trampling justice, 
humanity, and virtue, boldly under his feet; and flung himself at last with 
greater haste into the deep destruction which already had long awaited the 
royal criminal. 9 


In these sanguinary proceedings, we may be surprised at the little deference 
which Christian showed to the church. Though her avowed servant, the 
minister of her vengeance, he did not hesitate to violate her long-estab- 
lished rights, whenever his own interests or caprice intervened. Of this 
disposition he afforded two signal proofs immediately after his return from 
Sweden; and he also showed how little dependence his most necessary 
creatures could place on the continuance of his favour. Early in 1520, he 
had forced the chapter of Lund to annul their election of an archbishop, and 
place one of his favourites on the vacant throne. In this violence, his design 


was to find a ready instrument for some purposes which he had in view. 
One of these was the restoration to the crown of the isle of Bornholm — the 
possession of which had long been a subject of dispute between the chapter 
and his predecessors. He demanded from the new primate the cession of the 
island. The position of the latter was one of difficulty. On the one hand, 
there was his oath to maintain at all risks the rights and privileges of his 
church; on the other, was the royal displeasure, which seldom spared its 
victims. In this emergency he obtained permission to resign his dignity and 
retire into a monastery; but he soon left his retreat, and hastened to Rome, 
to complain of the violence which he had sustained. The canons, thus left to 
Christian’s influence, were terrified into the cession, and into the election of 
the notorious Didrik Slaghok now bishop of Skara, to the vacant dignity. In 
his administration of Sweden — of which he had been appointed one of the 
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regents — this worthy had successfully imitated the violence of his master. 
The complaints which rose from every quarter against him were received by 
Christian at the moment of his return from a short visit to his brother-in-law, 
the emperor Charles; and their inefficacy was proved by the elevation of the 
obnoxious churchman to the supremacy of Denmark. 


The arrival of a papal legate, whose mission was evidently to inquire into 
the Stockholm ma.ssacre, gave him at first some uneasiness; but he soon 
divined the character of the stranger, a Dominican friar, whose good 
opinion he gained by extravagant praises of the order, and by the most 
delicate personal attentions. Still, the complaints of the celebrated Johannes 
Magnus, canon of Linkoping, then at the Roman court, and the fact that two 
bishops, besides other ecclesiastics, had been executed by his commands, 
were too grave even for the most reverend Dominican to overlook; and the 
king found it necessary to sacrifice the new primate of Denmark. The career 
of this wretch was now at its close: as he had not received his bulls of 
confirmation, he was bishop only in virtue of the royal nomination. His 
person, therefore, was not yet invested with the necessary episcopal 


sanctity; and he was delivered over to the secular arm, as the sole author of 
the massacre, and was burned to death in the public square of Copenhagen 
(1522). This holocaust was intended to propitiate the legate. The zeal with 
which the king destroyed everything Lutheran in his dominions (and many 
attempts at reformation had been made both by his father and himself) was 
a more acceptable offering. The piety of the good friar was gratified by the 
royal wish that all the monasteries of Denmark were subject to the rule of 
St. Dominic, and by the ardour with which he was aided in effecting the 
objects of his mission. The character of Christian was represented to the 
pope in the most favourable colours, and his absolution from all church 
censures recommended. But Adrian VI, who now ascended the papal 
throne, took a different view of the affair, and entrusted the legatine 
authority to Johannes Magnus, who was sent into Sweden to examine the 
matter de novo. The new functionary after a careful examination threw the 
blame on the king, and declared Gustavus Trolle incapable of holding the 
primacy of Sweden. Two years afterwards, the sentence was confirmed by 
Clement VII; but no step was taken to punish the royal criminal. 


Gustavus Vasa 


Before the termination of this affair, Sweden was the theatre of events 
which forever terminated the authority of Denmark over that kingdom. 
Though, by a royal decree, the peasantry were disarmed — though the 
fortresses were filled with garrisons devoted to the king, and all places of 
trust by his adherents — he had scarcely left the country, when the public 
mind began to recover its vigour, and to devise the means of his downfall. 
The instrument designed by Providence for this purpose, was the captive 
Gustavus Vasa. Whether the patriotism of this noble equalled his ambition, 
or his thirst for revenge, may be doubted; but if his motives have been too 
highly esteemed, and his general character overrated, there can be no 
dispute as to the good of which he was the cause — that he was the saviour 
of his country. That he had many faults, will be acknowledged by 
everybody out of Sweden, but this only proves that he was a man ; and if 
great undertakings should devolve on the immaculate only, history would 
have none to record. His own wrongs sank the most deeply into the soul of 
the captive (he had not heard of his father’s murder before he effected his 
escape); he was agitated by apprehen-THE UNIOX OF KALMAR 


Here, as we see, the beginning of the second column answers to the 
beginning of the first and is linked with its conclusion. Habakkuk (ii. 11) 
affords another example, 

(end of strophe) 

For the stone shall cry out of the wall, 


And the beam out of the timbers shall answer it. 


Herewith the image of a building rises before the prophet as before the 
reader. A thought flashes through the prophet’s mind, and he proceeds, 


(beginning of strophe) 


Woe to him that buildeth a town with blood And stablisketh a city by 
iniquity. 


218 THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 
And as an example of the inclusion we may quote Jeremiah xlvi. 20-24: 
(beginning of strophe) 


is a very fair heifer ; but destruction out of the north is come, it is 


(end of strophe) 


The daughter of Egypt shall be put to shame, she shall be delivered into the 
hand of the people of the north. 


In the second chapter of Zephaniah, we find an example of the two-lined 
inclusion : 
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sion of the future, since under such a king he could scarcely hope to end his 
days in peace. To escape was his first resolve. But how elude the vigilance 
of his keepers? He feigned resignation to his lot, and so won the confidence 
of his noble guardian Eric Baner, that he was guarded with much less strict- 
ness; he was allowed to walk, and even to hunt, for hours together, in the 
vicinity of the fortress where he was confined. 


One fine morning, he assumed the disguise of a peasant, passed unmolested 
through the gates, and proceeded with such diligence as to reach Flensburg 
the following day at noon. By entering into the service of a cattle-drover 
who was proceeding with a herd into Saxony, he escaped the notice of the 
men whom Baner had sent in pursuit of him; and he safely reached Liibeck. 
There he made himself known to the authorities, in the belief that they who 
had so recently assisted Christina, the widow of Sten Sture, would be ready 
to assist him. For some months, however, he was in great jeopardy : the 
republic knew its interests too well to quarrel openly with the king, who 
reclaimed the fugitive, with the most terrible menaces in case of a refusal. 
Baner, his gaoler, also appeared to demand him, and he had reasons to be 
apprehensive that he would be delivered into the hands of his enemies. 
Such, no doubt, would have been his fate, but for the juncture of favourable 
circumstances. In the first place, the doctrines of Luther were making great 
progress in Liibeck, and Gustavus embraced them — whether through 
conviction, or with the view of obtaining the support of the reformed party, 
can be known only to the Om-niscient. Li the next place, he had an 
engaging presence and much natural eloquence; and he had little diflficulty 
in persuading some of the senators that to deliver him into the hands of an 
hereditary foe — one necessarily hostile to the prosperity of the city — 
would not only be the most foolish policy, but a deep stain on the 
hospitality of the place. Again, the union of Sweden and Denmark had 
never been approved by the people of Liibeck: it might, if consolidated, 


render the monarch too powerful a rival in commerce, and it would 
certainly destroy the opportunity, so long enjoyed, of profiting by the 
dissensions of the two kingdoms. Sweden, from apprehension of the Danish 
yoke, would always be the ally of the Hanse Towns, and especially of 
Liibeck. Literest, therefore, turned the scale; and the resolution was taken to 
provide the noble Swede with a vessel, and send him back to his own 
country. 


In May, 1520, some months previous to the massacre of Stockholm, 
Gustavus landed at Kalmar. This place had not yet acknowledged the 
Danes; but it had little chance, and less desire, of resisting. His eloquence 
had no effect either on the garrison or the inhabitants; and in some 
apprehension for his personal safety, he precipitately left the place. As all 
the other fortresses were in the hands of the Danes, and as his departure 
from Liibeck was known both in Sweden and Denmark, and a price was put 
on his head, his motions could not fail to be attended with extreme danger. 
Proceeding 


GusTAvns I, Swedish King 


(1496-1560) 
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through Smiiland and Ostergotland, he was compelled frequently to change 
hbs disguise, to travel by night rather than by day, and to choose the least 
frequented paths. At length he reached the house of his brother-in-law, the 
senator Brahe, where he found a hospitable reception but no encouragement 
for his ambitious designs. Both his sister and the senator opposed them, and 
earnestly besought him to renounce an enterprise which would be followed 
by ruin. The rural gentry to whom he addressed himself were not more 
favourable; the peasantry were equally indifferent; and he was advised by 


some to make his peace with Christian. ” Whoever is king,” replied the 
people, ” xve must labour. We have herring and salt under Christian, and we 
should have no more under any other ruler.” 


Finding these people too reasonable for his views, Gustavus, who was now 
informed of the massacre at Stockholm, and who had reason to fear lest the 
fate of his father should speedily be his own, hastened into Dalecarlia. That 
region, as we have had frequent opportunities of remarking, had always 
been distinguished for the restless disposition of its inhabitants. Isolated 
from the rest of the kingdom, and impassable in many places from its vast 
forests, deep marshes, and abrupt mountains, it had preserved an 
independence unknown to other provinces. The poverty of the people, too, 
had offered no induce-ment to the rapacity of power; and their strength, 
their courage, their love of freedom — the necessary results of their hardy 
life, their temperate habits, and their consciousness of strength — rendered 
them impatient of any attempt on the part of the government either to 
abridge their privileges, or to load them with new taxes. This hardy race 
heard with anger of the dreadful scenes in the capital; they detested the 
Danish yoke; but then they had equal reason to detest the rapacity of their 
own nobles, which it required all their energy to resist. Among them 
Gustavus might find a greater degree of security than anywhere else, but 
even there were men eager to deliver him into the hands of the Danes; and 
to defeat treachery, he was frequently compelled to change alike his 
garments and his place of refuge. On one occasion, while the master of the 
house in which he was entertained went to the nearest military station to 
reveal his name and designs, the wife, more compassionate, contrived the 
means of his escape. Frequently, therefore, was he forced to bury himself in 
the deepest obscurity, and to trust to the most precarious means of support. 
It has been said that lie worked in the mines as a common labourer; that his 
rank was at length discovered by his embroidered collar; that he was 
recognised by a neighbouring gentleman; that he obtained a wonderful 
ascendency over the sons of the cavern, and by degrees prepared them to be 
his assistants in the subversion of the Danish yoke. All this is romance, like 
a thousand other incidents, to which the imagination of poets, and of 
historians no less inventive than poets, has given rise. That on one occasion 
he hired himself to thresh the corn of a farmer, seems to be true; but this 


expedient was not adopted for securing a maintenance so much as for 
temporary safety. 


After many wanderings, many disguises, many hair-breadth escapes from 
treachery, even more than from his Danish pursuers, Gustavus harangued a 
great multitude who had repaired to Mora for the celebration of the 
Christmas festivities. The picture which he drew of ancient plenty under the 
government of their own princes, was chiefly drawn from imagination, 
since the “good old times” in which every mindis fond of dwelling, are fair 
only at a distance; but it answered his purpose. It made a deep impression 
on hearers who had little happiness in the present, and who, therefore, 
beheld it in the past. When he spoke of the insults which Christian had 
heaped upon the national character — of his perfidiousness, bloodshed, and 
tyranny — of 
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the rapacity for which many of the Danish officers had distinguished 
themselves; and still more, when he spoke of the exactions, the insults, the 
wrongs in store for them — that they were to be deprived of their dearest 
liberties, and transformed into slaves, for the benefit of their Danish masters 
— he roused his hearers to the highest pitch of indignation. Artfully 
alluding to their strength, which, if concentrated, would be capable of 
effecting anything, he offered to obtain for them the restoration of their 
ancient happiness, if they would support him. His eloquence induced about 
two hundred to join him; the rest would wait the course of events, and help 
him to the throne or scaffold, according to his success or failure. Of the 
handful who did join him, more were actuated by hope of plunder than by 
love of freedom. But this was a beginning, which was all that the adventurer 
wished. With this little band, which was soon augmented by the idle and the 
industrious, the male-factor and the patriot, he overran the more obnoxious 
districts, plundered or destroyed the houses of all the Danish adherents, 
intercepted the local taxes, massacred every enemy to Sweden, — that is, 
every friend to the Union of Kalmar — and inspired with some alarm not 


merely the provincial governors, but the regents to whom Christian had 
confided the administration of the kingdom. At the head of three thousand 
resolute followers, he now prepared for higher achievements. He forced 
whole provinces to declare for him; and, while organising a larger force, 
had the satisfaction of hearing that one of his captains had defeated a body 
of Danish and Swedish troops, sent by the regents to exterminate him. In 
another engagement he was less fortunate, but as the number of his 
followers hourly increased — for when was the standard of rebellion in any 
country erected in vain? — he was so far from losing his confidence that, in 
a public manifesto, he declared Christian a usurper whom he was resolved 
to punish. 


His next exploit was the reduction of Vesteras, a town which, from its 
position on the high road between Dalecarlia and Stockholm, was of the 
utmost importance as a military station. The citadel refused to surrender; 
but it was closely invested, while detachments were spared from the main 
body to besiege four other fortresses, which were at length forced or 
persuaded to capitulate. The next object of assault was Upsala, the 
archbishop of which, as head of the regency, was peculiarly obnoxious to 
the patriots. The place, incapable of a long defence, soon opened its gates; 
the canons were immediately expelled, were sharply upbraided for their 
attachment to a foreign yoke, and required to take the oath of allegiance to 
the liberator. Trembhng and irresolute, they requested permission to consult 
their chief, then in Stockholm, and a short delay was granted them for that 
purpose. The indignant primate insisted on being the bearer of his answer at 
the head of a select body of troops; and he arrived within half a league of 
Upsala, at a moment when Gustavus had weakened himself by allowing 
many of his followers to repair to the harvest. Unable to resist, the latter 
was compelled to evacuate the place. But this check was temporary; 
reinforcements were soon collected, and before the archbishop could reach 
Stockholm on his return, he was defeated by one of the liberator’s captains. 
Elated by this success, Gustavus himself hastened to the capital, and 
invested it in form. 


Christian Aids His Own Downfall 


During these events, what was the conduct of Christian? He has been 
accused of crimes equal in atrocity to those which he had perpetrated at 
Stockholm. He informed Gustavus, we are told, that if the siege of Stock- 
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holm were not immediately raised, he would put to death the mother and 
sister of that noble, and with them all the Swedish ladies whom he held in 
captivity. The menace being disregarded, proceeds the story (which a 
hundred pens have repeated), all were drowmed, and many of them were 
previously compelled to make the sacks in which they were cast into the 
river. The character of Christian need not be unnecessarily blackened, 
however, for it is dark enough. The mother and sister died of the plague; the 
other prisoners were restored by the successor of Christian.’ 


The garrison of Stockholm defended the place with great bravery; it even 
forced the assaOants to encamp at a greater distance from the walls; and 
though, owing to the unprepared state of Denmark, supplies could not soon 
be expected, there was no prospect of an immediate reduction of the place. 
Gustavus, therefore, turned the siege into a blockade, and marched 
detachments into other quarters of the kingdom, both to increase the 
number of his adherents by compulsory levies, and to gain possession of 
such to-mis as had hitherto refused to acknowledge him. His followers were 
now so nmnerous, his hope of ultimate success so flattering, that in August, 
1521, he convoked a general diet at Vadstena. Many of the nobles through 
jealousy of his ascendancy, some through attachment to the Union of 
Kalmar, refused to attend; but the greater part was present, and most of the 
towns were represented by their deputies. The assembly, indeed, was a 
numerous one, and anhnated by the best spirit. The speech of Gustavus had 
on this occasion less of his wonted exaggeration, more reason, more 
argument, more patriotism. It was heard with applause; he was justly hailed 
as the liberator of Sweden, and might easily have obtained the crown, had 
not good policy induced him to decline that which could not add to his 
power, but would be sure to disgust many of his supporters and alienate 


many of the oldest nobility. The titles of administrator and of captain- 
general, he willingly received; and at the same time he expressed his 
readiness to support, on some future occasion any candidate for the crown 
who might have a majority of suffrages. For this speech he has been much 
lauded ; but its policy was at least equal to its magnanimity, for he well 
knew that the most powerful, the most successful of candidates — in other 
words, himself — must obtain the prize. 


The cause of Gustavus, being thus rendered legitimate by the sanction of 
the people, could not fail to increase in prosperity. The most important 
fortresses opened their gates to hun. Stockholm, indeed, still held out; but 
the garrison was mutinous for want of pay, and the primate Trolle, with one 
of his suffragans, hastily retired into Denmark, under the pretext of 
obtaining new supplies. Their reception by a monarch whom the 
intelligence of every day soured, was not the most grateful. But they had 
reason to congratulate themselves on their escape, when they learned that, 
in the irritation of his feelings, he had transmitted orders to the Danish 
governors to execute all the Swedes — especially the nobles — whom they 
could seize. Some obeyed the order; some, instead of becoming the 
mstruments of another atrocious massacre, passed over to the service of 
Gusta\ais. There was at all times an infatuation in the conduct of this prince, 
indicative of his impending fall. While he exasperated everybody, he made 
no serious effort to avert the loss of a kingdom. His admiral Norby, 
however, fought nobly for him, and pre- 


[‘ Dunham’s version of this incident is not accepted by the Swedish writers. 
Geijer/ states that the mother and sister’of Gustavus were thrown into 
dungeons, where they died either of plague or, as Gustavus complained, by 
violence. Fryxell » accepts the story that Christian sent letters to Gustavus 
threatening to drown the captive wives and daughters of the victims of the 
Stockholm massacre and to torture Gustavus’ mother, and adds that the 
latter died of want and neglect. | 
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sensed the three keys of the realm: Stockholm, Kalmar, and Abo. Had he 
himself done what his chancellor in Sweden advised him to do — sent an 
army through the Gothlands to the relief of Stockliohn — a great portion of 
the kingdom would have returned to its obedience. 


But Christian had other difficulties besides those of the Swedish rebellion, 
and his ruin was not to come from that quarter. Those difficulties, and still 
more his own conduct, were hastening the period of his domination in 
Denmark itself. He offended his uncle Frederick, by obtaining from the 
emperor letters patent transferring the right of investing Schleswig and 
Holstein from the bishops of Liibeck to the kings of Denmark. Frederick, 
who had manifestly aspired to an independent sovereignty in those regions, 
was extremely dissatisfied with a change which must necessarily make 
them more dependent on the crown than they had lately been. Yet for this 
act the king is surely not to be blamed; it might injure an individual, but it 
was for the good of the people. The manner, however, in which he 
attempted to enforce homage from the duke, was in the highest degree 
censurable. At Kolding where he met that prince together with many 
Holstein nobles, he caused gibbets to be erected to terrify them into the act, 
but the brutal exhibition only exasperated them. Again, after the Swedish 
war, where troops of Schleswig and Holstein were employed, he dismissed 
them to their homes mthout pay, without even the horses which some of 
them had brought into the field. In the next place, he drew on himself the 
enmity of the people of Liibeck, not merely by his new commercial 
regulations, but by his seizure of the supplies destined for the insurgents of 
Sweden and Finland. That in both instances he was justifiable, wiU be 
readily admitted; yet policy should have taught hhn to manage a power that, 
b}/ openly embracing the cause of Gusta\Tas, must greatly increase the 
difficulties of his position. The war with that formidable republic was 
immediately disastrous. Copenhagen was insulted; Elsinore was plundered 
and burnt. In these hostilities he could no longer rely on the aid of his uncle, 
or the people of Holstein, whom he had offended bej’ond forgiveness, and 
who were in no way obliged to assist in any expedition beyond the bounds 
of their own territories. 


But his greatest crime was held to be one which, in the eyes of posterity, 
does hmi the most honour: his constant efforts to restrain the power of the 


lord over the vassal, of the noble over the serf. No class in Europe urged 
pretensions so monstrous, or committed acts so t3Tannical, as the territorial 
lords of that kingdom, especially those of Jutland. In the two codes which 
Christian compiled — the one chiefly ecclesiastical, the other chieflj/ civil 
— he aboUshed as impious and wicked the custom of selling human 
creatures like brute beasts; and he permitted serfs who were ill-treated, to 
flee and settle in other provinces. All the provinces of Denmark were not 
equally guilty ; in some — Skane for instance — the local customs were 
more favourable to that unfortunate class. Another law — that which 
abolished the right of plundering shipwTecked mariners — was dictated by 
a kmdred feeling of humanity, not unmixed, perhaps, \ath some delight of 
annoymg the aristocracy. “Tiatever his motive, the benefit (so far, at least, 
as the law could be put into operation) was the same ; and for it Christian 
must be no less praised by history. The laws which procured him the enmity 
of the church do hkn no less honour. He passed one similar to the English 
Statute of Mortmain : future bequests were to be in money only. On every 
clergyman with a cure of souls, residence was to be compulsory. No bishop, 
when he travelled, was to have a greater suite than fourteen domestics, no 
archbishop, more than twentj’. Against these ordinances churchmen 
declaimed with much anger: the king was 
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depriving them of their manifest right to expend their revenues in whatever 
manner they pleased — to do what they would with their own. Nor were 
some, at least, of these holy personages less dissatisfied with the ordinance 
respecting shipwreck. The bishops of Borglum and Viborg, and the 
archbishop of Lund, openly exclaimed against it. All three, says a 
contemporary writer, were accustomed to send out their men to the coasts, 
to seize on all the property which the tempest threw on the shore, and to kill 
without pity any of the crew that ventured to resist spoliation. 


As the crown itself had extensive domains on the Jutland coast, the conduct 
of the king in this case is the more to be praised. History has preserved the 
reply which he made to one of his officers who remonstrated with him on 
the loss that the royal revenues must sustain by such an edict : ” I would 
rather have no revenues at all, than that the poor mariners should be so 
inhumanly treated.” Equally striking was his reply to another bishop, who 
complained of the ordinance in question as subversive of the ancient 
customs of the realm. The king observed that he had no wish to alter any 
ancient customs, except such as were contrary to the divine law. “And 
how,” demanded the other, ” is the ancient custom in regard to shipwreck 
contrary to that law?” “It is contrary,” was the reply, ” to two express 
command-ments: ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ “Thou shalt do no murder.’” By the 
law of Christian the authorities of the district were compelled to assist 
shipwrecked mariners in the preservation of their merchandise ; but this 
assistance was not to be gratuitous ; it was to be paid for by the mariners. 


Bloodthirsty as was the character, tyrannical as were many acts, of this 
monarch, it may be doubted whether these hastened his downfall half so 
much as the noble ordinances to which we have alluded. As by them the 
nobles and senators of Jutland were the most aggrieved, so they were the 
first to plot his deposition. Towards the close of 1522, the result of their 
secret association appeared in a solenm act, by which they forever 
renounced their allegiance to Christian and transferred it to Duke Frederick. 
The reasons which they adduced for this extraordinary proceeding were 
numerous, and no doubt, weighty. They could, indeed, scarcely exaggerate, 
when they dwelt on his tyranny; but, still, their own privileges, their own 
immunities, were evidently the only things of which they really felt the 
violation. The prelates had an additional reason for his deposition, in the 
favour which he had shown to the apostles of Lutheranism. Before this act 
could reach him, he had probably some notion of the real state of the 
province; he could not well, indeed, be ignorant of it. Yet he convoked, at 
Kallundborg in Zealand, the nobles of Jutland, whose opinion, he said, he 
wished to obtain respecting the pretensions of his uncle to a portion of 
Norway, and the war with Liibeck and Sweden. That he had another object 
— the extermination or the imprisonment of the leading nobles — is 
affirmed by a contemporary writer. Of this opinion were the intended 
victims themselves, since not one of them repaired to the place of assembly. 


(beginning of strophe) 8) I have heard the reproach of Moab, and the 
revilings of the children of A mm on, Wherewith they have reproached my 
people and magnified themselves against my border. 


(end of strophe) 
10) This shall they have for their jsrtcZe, 


Because they have reproached and magnified themselves against the people 
of the Lord of hosts. 


Thus the three literary forms, besides the strophic measure, which govern 
the composition of the prophetic books are — the responsion, the 
concatenation, and the inclusion. 


If the responsion is the expression of the outward and inward symmetry — 
of substance and form — proper to two strophic organisms which, though 
they may be far apart, show their relation one to another by similarity of 
character and structure, and correspond to each other more or less, either by 
analogy or antithesis, the concatenation may be regarded as the complement 
and counterpart of the responsion, inasmuch as it unites the two strophic 
organisms by an outward and inward bond — of substance and form. By 
this means the two are combined to constitute a greater whole. For this 
reason the concatenation does not run parallel to the responsion, but joins 
the end of one strophe to the beginning of a .second, and leads from one 
field of thought to another. The inclusion may be regarded as, in a certain 
sense, the reverse of the concatenation. As the concatenation brings about 
the conjunction of two strophes, so the inclusion constitutes the boundary 
line that cuts one strophic organism off from the next. The concatenation 
obliterates the distinctive character of two separate strophic organisms, the 
inclusion rounds off and defines a strophe, or group of strophes, and 
emphasises its distinctive character. 


They might suspect that their secret consultations, and their correspondence 
with Duke Frederick — who, though little exposed in these transactions, 
was, beyond doubt, the soul of the conspiracy — were known to the king; 
and they could scarcely hope for more favour than the nobles of Norway 
and Sweden had experienced at his hands. Their refusal to obey the royal 
summons hastened the catastrophe. The act which deposed him was 
ingeniously laid before him, while the one that called Frederick to the 
throne was forwarded to that prince. Jutland was soon in arms; the duke 
prepared an army to take possession of the crown; and Christian hastened to 
Kolding, to consult with the handful of nobles who still adhered to him. 
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He was advised to try the effect of entreaties, promises, and engagements to 
do whatever his rigsraad should wish him to do; to exclaim against the 
injustice of condemning him unheard; and to request a meeting with the 
most discontented of the aristocracy. There was so much justice in the 
request that, had not his ruin been long determined, it must liave been 
heard. After some delay, the only answer returned was, that the estates (the 
nobles and prelates, for no other class was requested, or would have been 
allowed, to give an opinion) had already judged him; that another king, 
whose presence was daily expected, had been chosen; that his own evil 
deeds were known to everybody; and that no other evidence was needed. 
Seeing the utter hopelessness of a reconciliation with that great province. 
Christian passed into Fiinen, the estates of which acknowledged him; and 
from the people of Zealand he received even stronger assurances of support. 
Skane, too, through the influence of the primate (his own creature), was 
induced to declare for him. But probably none of these provinces had at this 
time much notion of the extent to which the conspiracy had been carried, 
for these acts were followed by no outward demonstration of assistance. 


While Christian threw himself into Copenhagen, which he declared his 
resolution of defending, the Jutland rebels (for history cannot give them a 
more honourable name) were not inactive. They wrote to all the other 


provinces, using alike entreaties and menaces to procure their cooperation. 
They entered into a close league with Liibeck, which was still at war with 
Christian, and which readily agreed to furnish both monej’ and troops 
towards the common cause. They urged the preparations of Duke Frederick, 
who required little stimulus on the occasion. A civil war seemed inevitable, 
when, to the surprise of the kingdom. Christian, collecting all the money, 
the jewels, and other precious effects he could, abandoned Copenhagen in 
company with the despised Sigbrit, the archbishop of Sweden, and others 
whom his misfortunes could not alienate from him. His object, according to 
his own account, was to solicit aid from his brother-in-law, the emperor 
Charles. His departure was the signal for a general defection. The fate of 
Christian was, henceforth, a melancholy one. A tempest, by which he lost 
most of his valuable effects, threw him on the coast of Norway. With 
difficulty his life was saved; nor was his subsequent escape to the Low 
Countries without danger. He was no longer to taste the sweets of royaltJ/ 
An exile for some years from his throne and country, with limited means of 
support, without the respect of his old adherents or the fear of his enemies, 
he coulcl not attempt, without rashness, to regain possession of the crown. 
Yet, as we shall perceive in the reign of his successor, that attenipt he did 
make, and it had the result v.-hich might have been anticipated. It led to his 
close imprisonment for the remainder of his life — that is, for no less a 
period than twenty-seven years. 


By his queen, Isabella of Austria, Christian had issue: (1) John, who was 
educated in the Low Countries, by the famous Cornelius Agrippa, and who 
did not disc»edit his tutor; (2) Dorothea, married to Frederick the elector 
palatine; (3) Christina, married, first, to Francesco Sforza, duke of Milan, 
and afterwards to Francis, duke of Lorraine. Besides these, there were two 
princes who died young. 


FREDERICK I (1523-1533 A.D.) 


No sooner did Frederick hear of his nephew’s unexpected flight, than he 
hastened to 'iborg, in Jutland, where he received the homage of the estates. 
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As his royalty was the work of the nobles of that important province, he 
endeavoured to secure their favour by the most lavish concessions to their 
order. In criminal matters he gave them the power of life and death, with 
confiscation of substance, over their vassals; and in civil actions that of 
deciding in cases where the fines amounted to 40 marks. “Never,” observes 
the chancellor Hoitfeld, “did the Danish nobility obtain such advantages 
under former kings: from this period, it became equal, in power and rank, to 
the nobles of Schleswig and Holstein. Those of Norway and Sweden have 
no such powers; even in Germany, they are enjoyed only by the princes of 
the empire, and the counts and barons with territorial jurisdiction; so that 
our gentry, without titles or dignities, are in this respect on a par with those 
princes.” 


From these observations may be deduced the true cause of the revolution 
which we have just contemplated. The policy of Christian II was to 
diminish the overgrown privileges of the aristocracy ; and in the same 
degree to elevate the peasantry and burgesses in the social scale. His 
expulsion was the effect of the ill-will engendered by that policy, and of the 
understanding between the nobles and Duke Frederick that the latter should 
not merely undo what his nephew had done, but confer on the privileged 
orders rights which they never j’et had enjoyed. It is melancholy to see that 
the clergy were among the most eager in producing this odious revolution. 
Some of them had subsequently the honesty to confess their error. ” I 
repeat,” wrote one of them to a canon of Roeskilde, ” the share which I had 
in the last revolution; the new form of govermnent has not been established 
as I could have wished it. Main was the hope that some remedy was thereby 
devised for the evils of the state, and that the blessings of the change would 
soon be felt; there are now more hea\y complaints of the prelates and nobles 
than there ever were of Christian II. It is the opinion of many that this 
prince was expelled rather for the advantage of the great, than for the 
welfare of the commonwealth. Would that they had moderated the exercise 
of their rights (if they can be called rights) over the peasants until 
tranquillity had been restored. Many are the people who think that the 
tyranny of one man would have been far preferable to that of so many 
oppressors, whose rapacity cannot possibly be satiated.” 


But criminal as were the grants of this prince, and much as the higher orders 
of the state were, in consequence, disposed to aid him, his accession was 
not without its difficulties. Though Fiinen declared for him, Zealand and 
Skane refused for some time to acknowledge him, and Copenhagen and 
Kallmidborg avowed their resolution to resist him to the last. With a body 
of six thousand men, which he had assembled at Kolding, a reinforcement 
of two thousand more, and some vessels sent him by the regency of 
Liibeck, he landed in Zealand, and invested the capital. Though he obtained 
possession of Kallundborg — probably by the golden key — he could make 
no impression on Copenhagen. The fidelity of the garrison was 
strengthened by the report that Christian himself, with a large German 
force, would soon aiirive to relieve them. That the exiled prince was using 
every effort to obtain assistance, was indeed true: but many were the 
disappointments which he had to endure. His brother-in-law the emperor 
was in Spain, and could only address menacing letters to the inhabitants of 
the three kingdoms. Henry VIII of England could spare neither money nor 
troops. The electors of Brandenburg, his kinsmen, would try what could be 
effected by negotiation before they would sanction an appeal to arms, the 
issue of which, as they well knew, must be doubtful. In vain did the 
imperial chamber, in vain did the German univeri 
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sities, declare for him; in vain were the authorities of Liibeck commanded 
not to take part with the rebels. The cause of Frederick grew stronger every 
day. He persuaded the estates, or rather the nobles, of Skane, to follow the 
example of Jutland, by conferring on them the same privileges that he had 
conferred on the other nobles. Of all the towns in the province, one only 
held for Christian. Norway was next induced to declare for him; and in 
return he recognised the elective privilege of that kingdom as fulh‘ as it 
existed in Denmark or Sweden. He also engaged to procure from the 
Scottish crown the restoration of the Orkney and Shetland isles. His 
triumph, indeed, was considerably abated by the news that an army of 
twenty-six thousand Germans, commanded by the elector of Brandenburg, 
was preparing to invade the kingtlom; but he was not discouraged. Leaving 
the siege of Copenhagen to his son Christian, he hastened to meet his rival, 
whose forces were soon dispersed for want of pay, and even of necessaries. 
Nothing now remained to resist the progress of Frederick. Early in 1524, 
Copenhagen capitulated; antl the example was speedily followed b_y 
Malmo. The two kingdoms, therefore, of Denmark and Norway, with the 
exception of two provinces — Vigen, dependent on the latter, and Blekinge, 
on the former, both of which hacl during the recent troubles been seized by 
the Swedes — were now held by the new monarch. Still, Admiral Norby, 
who hatl been invested by Christian with the government of Gotland, and 
whose valour at sea had often been proved b} the Swedes and Li’ibeckers, 
refused to submit; but less, as we shall soon perceive, through a principle of 
loyalty, than of a wild ambition. 


The transactions of Frederick with Sweden were seldom of an amicable 
character, though the circumstances of both kingdoms prevented an open 
collision. On the flight of Christian, Gusta\T.is Vasa, as might have been 
foreseen, was raised to the throne. This circumstance, indeed, did not 
prevent Frederick from assimiing at his coronation the vain title of king of 
Sweden, in virtue of the Union of Kalmar; and it probably inspired Gusta'us 
with the resolution of maintaining his .sway over the two provinces just 
mentioned. Gotland too was a subject of dispute. At the instance of Liibeck, 
which severely felt the piratical courses of Norby, Gustavus sent a bodj’ of 
men to reduce the island. The admiral, politic enough to discern the true 


sentiments of the two kings, submitted to Frederick, on the condition of his 
being recognised governor of the island. The Swede, unwilling to tiy the 
hazardous experiment of a war at a time when he was exposed, no less than 
his rival, to the wrath of the exiled Christian, who had the avowed support 
of the empire, withdrew from the contest. The same apprehension induced 
the Dane to conceal his dissatisfaction with the Swede. It led both to 
negotiate, where, in a different position, both would have recurred to 
hostilities. In 1524, it produced a personal interview and a conference 
between them. Gusta\^s restored Blekinge, which, though geographically 
included in Sweden, had always been subject to Denmark; but he retained 
Vigen until a congress of deputies should decide on this and other disputes 
between the two crowns. Gotland was pro/dsionally to remain in the hands 
of the nation whose troops should, at a given period, be in possession of the 
fortress of Visborg. But, in regard to the last place, a third party had to be 
consulted — Achiiiral Norby, who, though nominally the vassal of 
Frederick, was attempting, as King Eric had done before him, to estabhsh 
for himself an independent sovereignty in that island. Suddenly declaring 
for the exiled Christian, whose cause he valued no more than Frederick’s, 
he invailed Skane, which he speedily reduced. Nor will this success surprise 
us, when we observe that Frederick was at this critical juncture (1525) 
absent in Holstein, and that the peasants, universally 
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oppressed through the fatal concession of the reigning king, flocked in great 
numbers to his standard. A letter of Christian, adroitly published, still 
further explains the secret of that success. It declared that whatever Norby 
did would be done by his authority. It promised freedom to his “poor 
people,” whom “children of the devil so impiously treated.” It asserted that 
the royal misfortunes were attributable only to his determination to resist 
the intolerable rapacity of men ” who held a peasant in no higher estimation 
than a dog.” These representations were admirably adapted for the purpose 
in view; and had Christian been advancing to aid them by the physical 
argument, they must have been resistless. Excited by natural, although 


reprehensible, feelings, the peasantry arose, assailed these tyrants, and, 
whenever victors, showed them little mercy. 


The triumph was of short continuance. Frederick readily obtained aid from 
his allies, the Swedish king and Liibeck, who had suffered so much from 
the piracy of the admiral; a small army was sent into Skane, and Norby was 
twice defeated — on the second occasion so completely, that he was glad to 
capitulate. In return for the government of a fortress and a considerable siun 
by way of indemnity, he siu-rendered Gotland to Frederick. But his 
disposition was too restless to allow him to remain at peace. War was his 
element; he had been nursed in it, and out of it he could not live. With 
vessels which he bought or built, he recommenced his piratical courses, on 
the ships of Denmark no less than on those of Sweden and Liibeck. It was 
now the interest of all the three powers to combine their forces for the 
destruction of this audacious outlaw. He was defeated, and compelled to 
seek refuge in Muscovy, where, through the influence of Gustavus, he was 
detained a prisoner until 1529. Charles V obtained his liberation; he entered 
the service of that prince, but soon fell, at the siege of Florence. 


During these transactions, Christian was not idle. The victory [Pavia, 1525] 
which placed Francis I at the mercy of the emperor, seemed also to menace 
his speedy restoration. The belief was very generally entertained that 
Charles would arm in behalf of his brother-in-law. To avert this probable 
event, Frederick, who could be influenced only by his fears, and who had 
not one particle of generosity or of common feeling for his deposed 
kinsman, consented to negotiate. By certain arbitrators it was agreed that he 
should purchase a foreign lordship for Christian, or allow him a suitable 
pension. Nor was this all: in a subsecjuent negotiation, the Danish rigsraad 
proposetl that, after Frederick’s death, the crown should devolve on Prince 
John, the son of Christian; and that Frederick’s own son should be content 
with tlie duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. Why this convention was not 
executed, we are not informed: probably Frederick devised means to annul 
it. This, at least, is certain, that both parties continued to make preparations 
— the one for attack, the other for defence. It was soon reported in the 
North that Ferdinand, king of the Romans and brother of the emperor, was 
preparing to assist the dethroned king more efficiently than by negotiation. 
Why such assistance had not been long given, will surprise no reader who is 


acquainted with the empire, in regard both to the war with France and to the 
progress of the Reformation. Both Gustavus and Frederick were known to 
be friendly to the opinions of Lutlier: both, therefore, were obnoxious to the 
vmiversal Catholic party, which openly threatenetl an invasion in behalf of 
Christian, who, though perfectly indifferent to religion, had policy enougli 
to declare himself the champion of the ancient faith. On the other hand, the 
reformed princes of Germany declared for the actual occupants of the 
Northern thrones. Had the Scandinavians themselves been uniform in their 
doctrines, they 
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would have had Httle to apprehend from foreign enemies; but, though the 
Reformation had undoubtedly made considerable progress among them, 
especially in the large towns, the majority, perhaps, still adhered to the 
Romish communion. This was particularly the case in Norway, which, for 
that reason, was more favourable to Christian than to the reigning king. 


So apprehensive was Frederick for the result that, in 1529, he sent his son 
into that kingdom, to obtain from the estates a recognition as successor to 
the crown. They refused to act, on the just ground that they had the elective 
right no less than Denmark; and that, as the two crowns were inseparable by 
the treaty of union, the sovereign elected by the one would naturally be 
chosen by the other. But their real motive was their attachment to Prince 
John — or, we should rather say, to the church of which John was 
considered the champion. They hoped, too, that the day was not far distant, 
when he or his father would arrive with a formidable armament to restore 
the ancient worship throughout the North. Frederick and Gustavus 
participated in the opinion ; and, in 1530, they renewed another of the 
disputes which had so often agitated them, \lgen was restored to Norway ; 
but the administration and the revenues were to remain six years longer in 
the hands of Gustavus, as a kind of indemnity for the renunciation of his 
pretensions. At the same time, both monarchs drew still closer the ties 
which connected them with the reformed princes of Germany. 


Christian Reappears, and is Cast into Prison 


The time was now come when Christian could again try the fortunes of war. 
Emboldened by a supply of money from the emperor; by another from 
Norway, with the promise of a general rise on his disembarkation in that 
kingdom ; by numerous emigrants from all the three kingdoms ; by the 
good wishes of the clergy and peasantry ; by about ten thousand mercenary 
solcliers belonging to several nations; and by a fleet of about thirty sail 
which the merchants of the Low Countries hired to him, he left the ports of 
Holland late in October, and steered for Norway. Why he should venture to 
sea at such a tempestuous period of the year, can only be explained by that 
fatality which seemed to attend everything he undertook. On the coast of 
Friesland, a storm sank ten of his vessels; with the rest in a shattered 
condition, he reached Christiania. 


His proclamations, however, had much effect: thousands, including senators 
and nobles, but especially the clergy and the rustics, flocked to his standard. 
Among these were the primate, two bishops, many priors, and a great 
number of the inferior clergy. Even towns declared for him ; so that in a 
short time three fortified places only in the south of Norway — Aggershus, 
Bergenhus, and Bahus — held for Frederick. But these were by far the 
strongest towns in the kingdom. They were defended by valiant men, and 
the governors were actuated by the best spirit. At such a season of the year, 
there was little hope of reducing them; but Christian invested Aggershus, 
the key of Christiania, and suffered himself to be deluded by the promise of 
the governor that, if the place was not relieved within a given time, it 
should be surrendered to him. He might have known that Frederick would 
never suffer the fall of so important a place, but he seems to have relied, 
with something like infatuation, on the promises of men whose sole object 
was to gain time. That there was an understanding between Frederick and 
these functionaries not to spare assurances of any kind, so that he might be 
lulled into perfect security imtil the hour of action was past, is evident from 
the tenor of his 
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negotiations with Gyllensticrn, the governor of Aggershus, from his 
otherwise unaccountable inactivity, and still more from the result. While 
treated with so much respect by that officer — while made to believe that 
relief could not arrive in time, that the stipulation was only to save the 
honour of the com-mamlant, and that the place would infallibly and 
immediately be surrendered — while receiving the homage of the 
Norwegians, who acknowledged his son. Prince John, as his successor, and 
sent to Frederick a renunciation of their allegiance — he had the 
mortification to learn that one thousand chosen men, with stores and 
provisions of every kind, had thrown themselves into the fortress. Indignant 
at the deception which had been practised on him, he now invested the 
place with vigour — but in vain. He could make no impression on the 
massive bulwarks, and had even the grief to perceive that a formidable 
armament was approaching to raise the siege entirely. 


The Danish fleet, increased by the vessels of Liibeck disembarked within 
sight of Christiania early in May (1532). At this moment Christian was 
making an unsuccessful attempt on the neighboiu’ing provinces of Sweden, 
in the belief that the Roman Catholics generally, and all who wished for the 
restoration of the Kalmar Union, would either aid him, or at least offer no 
resistance to his progress. But the troops of Gustavus offered resistance 
enough. Having sustained a defeat, he was compelled to throw himself into 
Konghella, where, owing to the Danish and Swedish reinforcements daily 
received by his enemies, his position was soon a critical one. That he was 
betrayed into it by one of his faithless attendants — and he had many of the 
kind — was his own firm belief, and must be the belief of all impartial 
writers. But the conviction arose too late : if the traitor was punished, the 
evil could not be recalled. With much difficulty, indeed. Christian cut his 
way through the surprised enemies who environed the place, and threw 
himself into Christiania; but if this step delayed, it could not avert, his fate. 
That place was soon invested by new and more formidable armaments; his 
own vessels were burnt before his eyes, and he was thus cut off from all 
supplies ; his provisions were alarmingly diminished ; he had no longer 
money to satisfy his mercenaries; and it was evident that he must soon 
either fall with arms in his hands, or make terms with the besiegers — if, 


AN EXAMPLE FROM ISAIAH 


I cannot refrain from giving at least one example from Isaiah of a strophe- 
column, which corresponds with a parallel column of similar structure. I 
select the famous vision of Chapter vi. for the purpose. It may be regarded 
as one of the earliest prophecies of Isaiah, in conception perhaps the earliest 
of all. The Tesetes tradition gives the passage as a single whole, without 
break or paragraph. In dealing with a prophet of Isaiah’s rank, and one so 
preeminent in the composition of these jirophetic discourses, we 
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naturally seek to discover a definite plan in the composition of this vision, 
and such a plan does, as a matter of fact, become manifest to the critical 
student. The vision begins, ” And I saw the Lord,” and the continuation and 
complement opens with the words (verse 8), ” And I heard the voice of the 
Lord.” The passage, accordingly, falls into two parts, one describing what 
the prophet saw, the other wliat he heard. If we examine the two parts more 
closely we are struck by the phrase, “Then said I,” occurring in the one after 
he had seen all, and in the other after he had heard all. Hence it appears that 
the grand vision consists of two images, which correspond with each other 
exactly. 


1) And I saw the Lord 

Sitting upon a throne, high and 

lifted up. And his train filled the temple. 

2) Above him stood the Seraphim: Each one had six wings ; 


With twain he covered his face, And with twain he covered his 


indeed, he could not escape in disguise. Perceiving the hopleessness of 
resistance, he made overtures of accommodation. What follows is not the 
brightest page of this dark history. Under the walls of Christiania, his 
deputies and the Danish chiefs met to agree on the terms of surrender. After 
some parley, it was manifest that they could not agree; and, in conformity 
with the entreaty of the latter. Christian himself repaired to the conference. 
There, with much affability of manner, with the greatest sincerity, with the 
noblest confidence in the honour of the chiefs, he requested them to name 
the course which they would have him adopt. They advised him to go to the 
court of his uncle, who, they assured him, would receive him with the 
utmost distinction, and even kindness; “they engaged, before God, on their 
faith, their honour, and their salvation, to provide for his safety, and that of 
one hundred persons in his suite;” to treat him with all possible respect; to 
let him negotiate with whomsoever he pleased, whether in Nor-way, or on 
his passage to Copenhagen, or during his sojourn in Denmark; to procure 
for his adherents a complete oblivion of the past; to use their influence to 
obtain for him the best terms from Frederick ; and if the two kings should 
not agree, still the safe-conduct which they gave him should be equally 
binding, and he should be at liberty to go wherever he pleased. 


After this clear and unequivocal engagement, Christian no longer hesitated 
to confide in the Danish chiefs. He received the safe-conduct; wrote a 
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humble and even affecting letter to his uncle, whom he promised 
“thenceforward to obey as a son would his father”; and in July embarked 
for Copenhagen. He now discovered the extent of the treachery of which he 
was the victim. Frederick refused to sanction the convention. But so 
notorious a breach of faith required some colour of excuse, and he 
assembled his rigsraad, or rather, such members as he knew would abide by 
his resolution. The majority — for there was an honourable minority — 
were of opinion that the conditions and the safe-conduct should be 
disregarded, on the ground that they had been signed “against the intentions 


of the king.” Gyllenstiern, the chief actor in the perfidy, was next examined 
; and he too advised the retention of Christian, on the plea that he 
(Christian) had violated the safe conduct, which was therefore null! The 
determination to imprison him, which was urged alike by the nobility and 
the deputies from Liibeck, was soon taken. All this time he remained on 
board the ship which had brought him from Norway, suspicious, indeed, of 
some knavery, but little apprehensive of the severe fate which awaited him. 
To his demand that he should be admitted into his uncle’s presence, it was 
replied that the king was at Flen.sburg, and that the interview solicited 
would there take place. Towards that city the course of the vessel which 
carried him, and of some others, designed not to honour him but to secure 
his imprisonment, was immediately directed. From the sea he contemplated 
with a gleam of hope the towers of Flensburg, but that gleam .soon 
vanished; the squadron passed along, and bore him to the strong fortress of 
Sonderburg, in the solitary isle of Alsen, within which he was speedily 
immured. The place was well chosen. It lay far from the route of the 
Swedish and Norwegian vessels, but within a short sail of Liibeck and 
Holstein, both of which had an interest in his safe detention. He had but one 
apartment, and that a dungeon the door of which was walled up. There was 
a small grated window in the wall, through which his scanty provisions 
were daily handed. Diuing twelve long years he languished in that horrible 
abode, with a dwarf as his only companion. He was abandoned by the 
world, even by his imperial brother-in-law; and his existence was 
remembered only by the anxiet}- of the nobles of Holstein, Denmark, and 
Sweden, to prevent his enlargement. 


Two other circumstances concurred in the establishment of Frederick’s 
throne. One was the submission of the Norwegians, who bent to the power 
which coerced them; the other was the death of Prince Jolm, the son of 
Christian. There was now no rival to the pretensions of Prince Christian, the 
son of Frederick, who had already been acknowledged heir to the thrones of 
Denmark and Norway by the estates, or rather, by the rigsraad and nobles of 
both kingdoms. 


Before we dismiss the reign of this monarch, we must avert more 
particularly to the religious state of the North. From the contiguity of 
Denmark to the Protestant states of Germany, the new opinions could not 


fail to be introduced into it immediately after their promulgation by Luther. 
The Scandinavins, too, had sense enough to perceive the monstrosity of the 
doctrines respecting indulgence, openly preached by the papal legate 
Arcemboldi. Rome claimed a right which God himself has not claimed — 
that of dispensing with the eternal obligations of religion and morality. But 
if reason has often led to the conversion of individuals, it has seldom 
influenced a nation, and still less that portion of it denominated the great. 
The majority of men do not reason : they are led by example ; while those 
in authority are-influenced by their interests. Christian looked on the 
Reformation with a favourable eye, because it gave the prince, in matters 
purely ecclesiastical, a voice which, since 
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the days of Constantine, perhaps — certainly since those of the 
Carlovingian dynasty — no sovereign had enjoyed. It did more: it placed at 
his disposal the revenues of the clmrch and many extensive domains, 
which, by the suppression of the monastic orders, reverted to the crown. 
These advantages, coupled with the diminished power of the bishops, who 
had often been the tyrants of the North, made him so much favour the 
Reformation as to send for missionaries to preach it openly .«/ 


PONTOPPIDAN TELLS THE STORY OF THE REFORMATION IN 
DENM.\RK 


Things had come to such a pass that it can justly be said that the 
government had become dual, and the archbishop a monarch of the church 
who scarcely gave precedence to the king. It may not be true, as is related, 
that a bishop on drinking the king’s health said : ” Our favour brings your 
favour ;” but it is, nevertheless, certain that these lords had gone far toward 
gaining the ascendancy over the king. 


How great the state and revenues of these prelates were, can be guessed 
from the fact that King Christian II, who with jealous eyes watched the 


increase of their power, gave orders that in future the archbishop was only 
to be accompanied by twenty horsemen when in the field, and the 
remaining bishops by only ten. Previously they had had a hundred. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries they were real war heroes, who generally 
commanded the army of the kings at sea and on land. When they 
simimoned their peasants and those of the capital, they could assemble a 
fair force of so called “choirmen,” who fought with clubs, and even 
attacked royal castles. In the battle fought at Fodevig in 1135, under King 
Niels, six bishops and six hundred priests were killed. By wills and other 
presents for masses for the dead, these lords had gained so many noble 
lands that thirty-three fiefs were subser'ient to the episcopal see of 
Roeskilde ; and, as can be seen from a wTiting of King Christopher I, a 
great many nobles were bound by allegiance to them alone, and not to the 
king. Only daily misfortune and weakness could therefore arise in the state. 
The luxury and terrible extravagance of the clergy of those times certainly 
could not have been greater. 


Coarseness and Ignorance of the Clergy 


Most of the bishops, abbots, prelates and priests were according to the 
literary standards of the period to be counted among the unlettered. In the 
time of the Reformation there was not one who, at the conference at 
Copenhagen in 1530, could have been compared to Magister Hans Thauson 
and other Protestants who had studied at Wittenberg; but Doctor Stagefyer 
and other learned men were brought from Cologne as champions. 


Those of the prelates who had studied were rarely theologians, but mostly 
Juris and decret doctores or Licentiati. They applied themselves to that 
which belonged to the maintenance of their state, supremacy, and 
advantage. They “disputed,” with the ban, against the heretics and Veiled on 
the argument of the sword. Those who had scruples were told, ” Eat, bird, 
what is placed before you, or die.” It must also be remembered that 
theology and the Holy Scriptures were not allowed to be taught at the 
University of Copenhagen. One Dane appends to a document the statement: 
“As I cannot write myself, so and so has signed in my stead.” Jerpager, in 
Orat. Jubil., assures us that a canon of Ribe, Nicolaus Ebbonis, was not able 


to sign his own name. Some studied in Paris and in Cologne on the Rhine, 
but these 
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were few compared to those who learned a httle bad Lathi in the convents, 
or who had been only officials and servants of the bishops, and had then 
become preachers. 


As they themselves had little light they could not impart much to others. 
Then-sermons were full of absurd fables of miracles which were said to 
have taken place here and there; and these preachers concerned themselves 
only with private confession, veneration of the saints, etc. This is 
satisfactorily attested by the work of the papist Postil still kept in the 
libraries of curio lovers — written in the Danish language by Christen 
Pedersen, canon of Lund, and published in Paris shortly before the 
Reformation, namely in 1515. In this volume one finds a whole store of 
superstitious absurdities. It is worth while to introduce the following 
passage as a specimen of the old Danish credulity: 


“We read that there was a jailer who, whenever he passed before the image 
of the Virgin Mary, honoured her with an Ave Maria, and commended 
himself to her care. Once when he was praying to the \Irgin Mary, the judge 
ordered that he should come and hang a man. On the way, his enemies came 
and killed him. Now, there was in the toTvm a pious priest, who had the 
habit of going round all the churches of the town at night. In the night he 
came to the churchyard of Our Lady where he found many people he had 
known in their lifetime. To one of them he said, ‘ How is it there are so 
many people here to-night?’ He replied, ‘The jailer of this place has been 
killed to-day, and devils have taken his soul, and say it belongs to them; on 
the other hand the Mrgin ]\lary asserts it belongs to her. Now all the people 
are standing here to see the outcome of the affair. For the almighty God, a 
severe and just judge, is now to come from Heaven to disperse them by one 
word.’ Then the priest thought to himself, ‘I wish I could hide myself 


somewhere here, so as to listen to the sentence.’ He therefore crept behind 
some timber. When he had thus hidden himself, he saw the all-powerful 
Judge descend, sitting on his judgment seat and accompanied by his 
devoted Mother, the Virgin Mary. Then came the devils, bringing with them 
the jailer’s soul, which they had bound tightly. They asserted that, on 
account of the many evU deeds committed, it riglitly fell to them. Then 
Mary replied that in the hour of his death the jailer had prayed to her, and 
conniiended his soul to her, and that therefore by right it was hers. Wlien 
the Judge heard this he did not wish to anger his dearly loved Mother, 
neither did he desire to wrong the devil. He therefore commanded the soul 
again to enter the body, so as to atone for its sins, and ordered a notification 
sent to the pope that the universal prayers of the church should be offered 
up for the jailer. Someone asked who was to inform the pope. Then the 
Mrgin “lary replied, ‘Call the priest who has hidden himself.’ “Yhen the 
latter came forth she gave him a beautiful rose saying, ‘ Take this to the 
pope, and tell him what thou hast heard and seen, and give him this rose as 
a proof.’ As soon as the pope saw the rose he believed the priest and 
credited his mission, and he had the prayers said. Aften-ards the soul was 
released and entered Heaven. May almighty God grant us all the joy of 
entering and abiding there. Amen! “ 


Wretched as was the standard of sermons, few priests had energ}- to preach 
at all. Many village churches belonged to the cathedral chapters; and 
therefore it was the duty of the canons, either themselves or through their 
deputies, to conduct divine ser\ice. But they neglected it at their leisure, yet 
nevertheless demanded their rents and tithes from the peasants, who uttered 
constant complaints. Once under King Christopher III they raised a 
rebellion, but found little redress. 
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The Odense Recess and its Results 


In 1527, a free and public diet was held in the town of Odense on the 
festival of the Assumption. The bishops, prelates, knights, and lower estates 
appeared there to consider various matters. The principal question was that 
of religious disturbances, and the speech which the king then publicly made 
to the bishops redounds to his undying honour. The tenor thereof was that 
they should be mindful to keep the charge of their groat pastoral office 
more heed-fully than had been done heretofore ; and should at least see to it 
that the pure and saving word of God should every/vhere be expoimded to 
the lay people in their churches — in place of which nothing had been 
heard up to this time save miracles, fables, lies, and foolish inventions of 
men. Although he had promised to maintain the doctrines of the church of 
Rome, yet they should not stretch his promise farther than to cover what 
was true and fundamental in the said doctrine, nor extend it to the palpable 
errors which might so easily creep in at divers times. What he had promised 
concerning the dignity of j their order, he fully intended to abide by. But 
thej’ themselves should consider no less what use they made of their 
greatness and power, and with what conscience they thought one clay to 
give account of it to God, to whom both they and he owed fuller obedience 
than to the see of Rome. For the rest, since by this time the teaching of 
Luther had been so far disseminated in the country that they could not hope 
to stifle it without detriment to the common weal, and since they had heard 
that in other countries the said teaching had been adopted by whole 
kingdoms and provinces, and could therefore no longer pass for heresy, he, 
for his part, taking all these things into consideration, was determined to 
tolerate both religions within his kingdom, until at length, as all men hoped 
and expected, a general council of the whole Christian church should be 
held. That which was then decreed in the matter of religion he, in common 
with other Christians, would hold binchng upon himself. 


After many debates, and in spite of the opposition of the bishops, who 
obstructed it, so to speak, with hands and feet, the king, reinforced by the 
support of several members of the rigsraad, overcame all obstacles and 
obtained this much: that the subjoined constitution was made and confirmed 
by the publica auctoritate. It is the more remarkable because it laid the 
foundation of the liberty of the Danish church, and paved the way for a 
complete reformation. 


Article 1. From this day forward every one of the clergy shall enjoy liberty 
in so far as no man shall be authorized to examine another’s conscience, 
whether he be Lutheran or papist. Rather let every man take thought for his 
own soul. Article 2. The Lutheran confession in particular, which had 
hitherto had no full security nor safeguard [Danish Leyde], the king 
henceforth receives into equal protection and shelter as the papist. Article 3. 
The estate of matrimony, which for several hundred years hath been 
prohibited to the servants of the church, canons, monks, and clerics of all 
sorts, is now permitted; and every man is free to enter into the married state, 
or to remain in purity of life (Reenlifvenhed). Article 4. Henceforward 
bishops shall not go to Rome for the pallium, but shall receive confirmation 
from the king only, after they have been lawfully elected by the chapter, 
which retains its liberty in the matter. 


Furthermore, another constitution was made concerning the jurisdiction of 
the clergy and their right or claim to fines, tithes, etc. The quarrel that was 
pending between the bishops and nobles on the question of forty-mark 
fines, was settled in such wise that fines due for murder and offences 
against 
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the church, the peace of the church, and clerical persons, remained under 
the jurisdiction of the clergy.’ In all other cases the crown was to le'y the 
fines from its dependants according to law, and the nobles were to do the 
same from theirs. The tithes were confirmed to the clergy according to the 
statutes of King Christopher III and other kings, the king as well as the 
nobles undertaking to bestow them. Any man might make offerings for the 
souls of the departed as God put it in his heart to do, but voluntarily and 
without compulsion. Bishops, prelates, churches, and abbeys were to retain 
pos.session of the property they held, till such time as it should be taken 
from them by the law of the land. Priests, monks, and other clerical persons 
were not to be brought before the assizes or provincial courts, but left to the 
jurisdiction of their rightful judges the prelates, except in cases concerning 


certain localities with which the assize and provincial courts alone should 
be competent to deal. 


Immediately after the diet of Odense, the character of the church and of 
religion in Denmark assumed a new and far more satisfactory aspect. The 
assurance of religious liberty and toleration aroused joy unspeakable in 
some thousand peculiarly timorous souls, but no small indignation among 
the bishops and their followers, who saw whither matters were tending, yet 
were powerless to interfere. The strength of truth was not on their side to 
enable them to hold the fort, and had it been otherwise, they would not have 
known how to avail themselves of it, for there were but few among them 
who had rightly perused God’s word, or had laboured honestly at theology 
— as could be said of their opponents, especially of Hans Thauson, Jorgen 
Sadolin, and others, who had employed their time well at Wittenberg. On 
the other hand, “the fleshy arm and the strength of an horse,” which had 
hitherto been the papists’ strong support, began to corrupt, yea, to perish 
altogether, by the aforesaid constitution of Odense. When men would no 
longer be forced to beheve and confess the faith, but sought to be convinced 
out of the Scriptures, their method of teaching was undone. Many a 
Nicodemus might now be seen creeping out of his corner, and coming over 
to the Protestant side. There were now almost as many Protestants as 
papists, and that not only in the towTis, but in the villages and on the estates 
of the nobles. But many clave to the old superstition. The bishops were 
concerned only to save their order with the scecularihus thereto 
appertaining. They almost abandoned the defence of their doctrines, and 
could only look on and see, not the lay people alone, but a goodly number 
of preachers turn against them. “/Aliereby, alas! it is to be feared that much 
impurity mingled with men’s motives, and some so-called priests were 
induced to change, rather by the liberty to marry than by heartfelt 
acceptance of the truth. Anthon Heinrich adduces more than one example of 
those who had long had their foscaria (who were called Steelten), and were 
now joined with them in matrimony, according no vmcer-tain recognition to 
children they had already had. Nicol Helwaderus, who was secretly inclined 
to popery, casts ridicule upon them for this, saying in Sylva Chron. Mar. 
Balth., ” Then they began to look round upon the daughters of men (Si te 
deledant formosce membra puellce, I, pete confiigium.” 


Some monks and nuns who had been thrust into the cloister in youth, and 
without due probation, began secretly to desert in certain places, and to take 
upon themselves a different manner of life. But there were not many such, 
since the proceeding was approved by few; and most nionasteries remained 
in fair condition for a long while, save that a few mendicant friars in the 
towns, for lack of alms and for other causes, abandoned their monasteries, 
which were then turned to different uses. But the members of the 
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many endowed orders or those which lived de propriis, especially the 
Benedictines, Bernardines, and Augustinians, abode by their former way of 
life> 


THE DEATH OF FREDERICK 


Events soon showed that the decree of the estates of Odense was not to be a 
barren one. Independent of the secularisation of ecclesiastical property, 
occasioned alike by the desertion of the monastic orders and the forfeitures 
exacted from clerical delinquents, no bishop was thenceforth elected 
without the recommendation of the crown. His confirmation only had been 
stipulated, which was to act as a kind of veto on the choice of the chapter, if 
an improper subject should be elected. But by this innovation — by an 
exercise of authority, which even the pope, in all the plentitude of his 
power, had never claimed — the chapter had no longer a voice in the 
matter. Nor was this all: such dignities were no longer to be gratuitous; they 
were to be bought. Thus, in 1529, on the death of the bLshop of Roeskilde, 
his successor, who was recommended — that is, nominated — by the 
crown, was constrained to pay 6,000 florins to the king. Even this was not 
all: he also engaged not to oppose the progress of the reformation, but to fill 
his diocese with evangelical — that is, Lutheran — preachers; and, lest he 


feet. And with twain he did fly. 


3) And one cried unto another, and 


said. Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of 
hosts. The whole earth is full of his 
glory. 


4) And the foundations of the thresholds were moved at the voice of him 
that cried. And the house was filled with smoke. 


8) And I heard the voice of the Lord, 
saying. Whom shall I send, and who will 
go for us? Then I said, Here am I, send me. 
9) And he said, Go, and tell this 

people Hear ye indeed, but understand 

not; And see ye indeed, but perceive 

not. 

10) How fat is the heart of this 


people And their ears how heavy. And their eyes as it were shut. Else might 
they see with their 


eyes And hear with their ears And understand with their heart, And turn 
again, and be healed. 


11) Then said I, Lord, how long? And he answered. Until the 


should violate the engagement, he was required to give security for its due 
performance. 


The effect of such measures soon appeared. Holstein, Schleswig, Jutland, 
and still more, the cities of Copenhagen and Mabno, were filled with 
Lutheran missionaries, whose zeal and who.se novelty of manner made a 
great sensation wherever they appeared. In the cities, there was more 
education, more general intelligence, than in the rural districts; in them, the 
new doctrines were more eagerly examined and more promptly adopted. 
We do not, however, read of public disputations in this country, which were 
so common in Germany. In 1530, indeed, a great one was to be held at 
Copenhagen; but, owing to some misunderstanding as to the conditions, it 
never took place. Frederick took advantage of the circumstance to obtain 
from the estates a confirmation of the decree that the professors of both 
religions should be equally protected by the law. Yet this decree could not 
prevent occasional disturbances. Sometimes the bishops found 
opportunities of persecuting; sometimes the Protestants refused to tolerate 
what they termed the idolatry of the mass, and became persecutors in their 
turn. In general, however, there was much less tumult in Denmark than in 
most other countries. The bias of the court was too evident to allow of the 
Lutheran professors’ being materially hurt; and the latter, though vehement 
in their sermons, had too much prudence needlessly to exasperate a yet 
powerful body, who might be assisted at any moment by foreign 
intervention. 


On the whole, then, the Reformation made great progress in Denmark, and 
some in Norway, during this monarch’s short reign. The ancient church 
received a blow from which it could not afterwards recover. It might totter 
for a while; it might for a while appear majestic, and even formidable, to all 
who assailed it; but its ultimate ruin was inevitable. One of the king’s last 
acts was to receive the Confession of Augsburg, which, though he could not 
enforce it on his Catholic subjects, he imposed on the Protestants. 


Frederick died in 1533. His character has been much lauded by the national 
historians, from the chancellor Hoitfeld down to our own day. But a 
foreigner can see little to admire in it. Without genius, without generosity, 
without honour, without any other guiding principle than his own 
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interests, he has no one claim to our respect. By his queen, Anne of 
Brandenburg, he had issue — Christian II, his successor; and Dorotliea, 
married to Albert, markgraf of Brandenburg and first duke of Prussia. 
The.se connections will account, in some degree, for his decided measures 
in regard to the Reformation. His second wife, daughter of Bogislaw, duke 
of Pomerania, was also a Protestant. By her he had (1) John, who inherited 
one-third of the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, (2) Adolf, successor of 
the ducal branch of Gottorp, (3) Frederick, successively bishop of 
Schleswig and Hil-desheim, and coadjutor of Bremen. 


INTERREGNUM (1533-1534 A.D.) 


The fifteen months which followed the death of Frederick, were among the 
most momentous in the modern annals of Denmark. It might have been 
supposed that the captivity of Christian II, and the death of his son John, 
would have removed all obstacles to the accession of Christian, the eldest 
son of Frederick — especially as his brothers were yet in their infancy. But 
the bishops and the superior clergy were determined to exclude him — first, 
because they were angry with his father; and, next, because they knew his 
own attachment to the principles of the Reformation. Their influence over 
the other members of the rigsraad, who were few in number, connected with 
them by the ties of blood, and still adherents of Rome, will go far to explain 
the events which followed. 


The rigsraad, as we have before observed, had by degrees usurped many of 
the attributes of the estates general; among them was the momentous one of 
a royal election. As usual, they met at Copenhagen, not so much to fix on 
the choice of a sovereign, as to consult with each other on the aspect of 
affairs, and to hold the reins of government until they could agree in the 
election of some prince. Their intention to exclude Christian was evident 
from their not inviting him to be present, and still more, from their 
receiving with coldness the envoys whom, without their invitation, he sent 


to protect his interests. He had even much difficulty in securing his election 
as administrator of Holstein until his brothers should reach maturity. He 
was thus in danger of losing, by the elective suffrage, all chance of 
authority in the estates held by his father. He saw, too, that in Denmark 
there was a party which, though adopting a policy distinct from that of the 
bishops, was no less hostile to him: this was the party favourable to the 
restoration of Christian II. He had, however, the satisfaction of perceiving 
that the majority of the nobles — those, at least, of Jutland, Fiinen, and 
Skane — were zealous for his election. Thus, there were three divisions in 
the state; and, though that of the bishops was numerically the smallest, yet, 
as representatives of the church, as leading members of the rigsraad, and 
invested with the actual administration, their preponderance was manifest. 


This influence was strikingly displayed at the meeting of the estates general 
on the festival of St. John. In the discourse which the prelates delivered on 
the occasion, they condemned the ” rash innovations ” of the preceding 
reign, especially the abandonment of the cloister by the monks, the transfer 
of church property to the hands of laymen, the desecration of church 
buildings, the lamentable decline in voluntary offerings, and the contempt 
in which the holy sacrifice of the mass — the only foundation of religion m 
— was held by a great portion of the kingdom. In conclusion, they loudly 
demanded the restoration of the old order of things. These complaints were 
heard with comparative indifference by many of the nobles, especially by 
those who had 
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shared in the usurpations of the times; but a body equal in number, who had 
not touched the spoil, were either neuter or disposed to the bishops. Some 
management, therefore, was necessary — some concessions must be made, 
which it was intended to revoke whenever there should be a monarch ready 
to assist in the act. A decree was passed that bishops alone should have the 
power of conferring holy orders; that the tithe should be duly paid; and 
whoever should refuse it, should have no protection from the civil power; 


that bequests to the church might be lawfully made and peacefully enjoyed; 
that the church should be supported in her actual rights and possessions. 
These concessions were openly opposed by two members of the rigsraad, 
but their opposition could avail little against the demands of one party and 
the timid policy of another. 


The next proceeding of the rigsraad was to prepare for the election of a 
king. There was no intention in any quarter of excluding the Oldenburg 
family; but, respecting the individual, there was likely to be dissension 
enough. Opposed alike to Christian II, and Christian duke of Holstein, who 
divided the wishes of above three-fourths of the nation, the bishops 
declared for Prince John of Holstein, brother of the duke. The reasons 
which they advanced for the preference of the younger over the elder 
prince, were specious. Christian, they affirmed, being born while his father 
was merely a duke, had less claim to the crown than John, who, from his 
birth, was the son of a king. The former had received his early education in 
Holstein, a stranger to the habits, the manners, the feelings, the very 
language of the Danes; and had imbibed at the courts of his kinsmen, the 
German princes, a spirit that must necessarily be in many respects 
irreconcilable with the institutions of the North; while the latter was truly a 
Dane in birth, education, language, sentiment, and principle. But the true 
reason for this preference was carefully withheld by the noble ecclesiastics; 
and this was the tender youth of John, who was scarcely twelve years old, 
and who, in their hands, might be moulded to any shape. The majority 
exclaimed against the choice of a mere child at a time when the maturest 
judgment and the greatest firmness were necessary to guide the vessel of 
the state. At length, the contest assumed a character almost entirely 
religious; the Roman Catholics following the example of their spiritual 
heads, by declaring for John; the Protestants, with equal pertinacity, calling 
for the elder brother. The former, apprehensive lest violence should be done 
to their independence of choice by the unruly mob of Copenhagen, were 
anxious to gain time, by the very natural proposition, that the Norwegians, 
who were as deeply interested in the choice as themselves, should concur in 
the act. Here, too, was displayed the usual cunning of churchmen; for the 
majority of that people were hostile to the Reformation. As the season was 
too far advanced to allow the arrival of deputies from that kingdom before 
the winter, it was agreed that the election should be postponed until the 


following year. The interim each determined to employ in the manner best 
calculated to advance his own end. 


Scarcely was this compromise effected, when the members of the rigsraad 
found themselves in an embarrassed position. From Duke Christian, who 
was too good a politician to menace them, they experienced only offers of 
mediation with their enemy, the governor of the Low Countries — a power 
that they had incensed alike by the imprisonment of Christian IT and by the 
shackles which they had imposed on commerce. But from Liibeck, which 
had resolved, in active commercial spirit, to derive every advantage from 
the internal dissensions of a rival, they received a very different treatment. 
Wol-lenwever, the envoy of that regency, and one of the burgomasters, 
demanded 
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for that all-engrossing republic the exclusion from the trade of the Baltic, of 
all other people, especially the English and the Dutch, to whom the Sound 
was to be rigorously closed. Considering the power of Liibeck, the head of 
the Hanseatic League, and the services which she had recently performed in 
behalf of northern independence, a refusal might provoke a dangerous 
enemy, and would certainly be construed into ingratitude. On the other 
hand, to exasperate the Low Countries and consequently the emperor and 
his allies, might be more dangerous, and would assuredly be more 
detrimental to the national interests. After much hesitation, a negative to the 
envoy’s proposition was returned in terms of studied courtesy, and with 
many expressions of gratitude and goodwill. But these availed nothing. 
Foiled in his project of engrossing all the trade of the North, and of 
humbling the Dutch, who had become the most formidable rivals of 
Liibeck, WoUenwever determined on revenge. The bishops, who ruled the 
rigsraad, must first be overpowered; and this could be done only by 
contributing to the exaltation of the reformed party. By his artful 
representations of the danger to which the Protestant religion was exposed, 
and of the advantage which their respective communities must reap by an 


alliance with the Hanse Towns, he brought the two burgomasters of 
Copenhagen and Malmo — magistrates otherwise dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the bishops, and eager for revenge — completely within his 
influence. But the views of these allies were widely different: he aimed 
merely at perpetuating dissension, and profiting by it; they, at the 
termination of all dissension by the election of Prince Christian, and the 
consequent triumph of their own party. The conduct of the bishops, which 
daily became more arbitrary and more odious to the reformers, did, for the 
cause of the latter, more than intrigue or even arms could have effected. The 
two burgomasters forsook with disgust their seats in the rigsraad, and 
confined themselves to their magisterial duties. By so doing, they became 
popular in proportion to the unpopularity of the churchmen. 


At length, seeing the archbishop of Lund and his suffragans openly enjoin 
silence on the reformed preachers, and menace with excommunication all 
who refused to return to the ancient church, they repaired to Duke Christian 
in Holstein, and exhorted him to place himself at the head of the 
Protestants, and seat himself on the vacant throne. Christian had the good 
sense to decline the dazzling offer, though he well knew that it would obtain 
the end proposed. He declared, that no one ought to be king of Denmark, 
who was not previously elected by the estates; and that he should not 
attempt to obtain by violence what ought to be conferred by the deliberate 
voice of the nation. This moderation was as much the result of good policy 
as of good feeling, since it would not fail to make a favourable impression 
on the electors. In other respects he cultivated their goodwill. He negotiated 
a union between the nobles of Denmark and of the two duchies, and advised 
a treaty of commerce between Denmark and the Low Countries. By this 
treaty, the Sound was opened to the Dutch vessels on payment of the usual 
dues. The Danish senate even entered into a defensive alliance with the 
queen regent of the Netherlands, and provided still farther for the security 
of the reabn by a similar alliance with Sweden. 


The alliance with the Netherlands was the more offensive to the people of 
Liibeck, as the two powers were then at war. Influenced by WoUenwever, 
the latter power bent its thoughts towards revenge — revenge on Denmark, 
which thus opposed its monopoly, its interests, its ambitious policy in every 
respect. In the attainment of so great an object, all minor ones must be 


disregarded: every jealousy of the Dutch was sacrificed to indignation 
against 
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the Danes; and a peace between the two commercial powers was soon 
negotiated. One of the conditions was that Holland might send as many 
vessels as she pleased into the Baltic. For this entire change of policy we 
may easily account. Liibeck now began to entertain the project of seizing 
for herself the passage of the Sound, and consequently the dominion of the 
Baltic; then, nothing could be so easy as to exclude Holland and all Europe 
from participation in the monopoly. The means for executing this 
magnificent project must be an immediate war with Denmark. War, 
therefore, was resolved. But who was to head the expedition? Liibeck had 
no citizen or vassal important or able enough to undertake such a trust. 
Choice was at length made of a German count named Christopher, a 
member of the house of Oldenburg, whose talents and whose ambition were 
well known. He was easily persuaded to assume a command, which might 
possibly obtain him a sceptre, which would certainly bring him riches, and 
probably avenge his imprisoned kinsman Christian II. The deliverance of 
that monarch was one of the pretexts which would most justify the war in 
the eyes of Europe. He therefore demanded the prisoner’s enlargement from 
the duke of Holstein. When the demand was refused, he did not repeat it to 
the Danish rigsraad, which might have been frightened into compliance, but 
declared war against both Holstein and Denmark (1534). 


THE count’s war 


Christopher had raised 4,000 infantry in Germany; these, added to the 
armaments which the Hanse Towns themselves furnished, made a 
respectable force. With it he penetrated into Holstein, took several towns, 
plundered them and the open country, and before he could be resisted by 
either the duke or the Danes, returned with great plunder to Liibeck. There 
he obtained large reinforcements; and then, with the burgomasters, sailed 
for Copenhagen. Within four leagues of that capital, he was joined by the 
burgomaster of Malmo, who assured him of the good wishes of the 
inhabitants. He therefore with his ships blockaded the city, while with a 
land force he disembarked, seized Roeskilde, forced the people to swear 
allegiance to Christian II, and replaced the bishop by the famous Gustavus 
Trolle, whose life had been one continued series of intrigues. That 
Copenhagen should offer no resistance to the invaders, may seem 
extraordinary; but the majority of the inhabitants were in favour of 
Christian II, and their leaders were certainly gained by the agents of 
Liibeck. The count, after pillaging the two nearest towns, proceeded 
towards the capital, and summoned it to acknowledge the captive monarch. 
The summons was obeyed by the city; and though the fortress held out, it 
was soon compelled to capitulate. All Zealand was persuaded or forced to 
do the same; Malmo opened its gates, and, with most of Skane, declared for 
Christian II. The bishops, the clergy, and such of the nobles as were still 
hostile to that monarch, fled into Jutland, which would listen to no proposal 
that involved his restoration. The isles south of Zealand submitted, Fiinen 
was blockaded, and Jutland menaced. In these successes, the conqueror— if 
he who declares himself the head of a large native party, and triumphs by 
the aid of that party, may be called one — committed many excesses. There 
was, at the best, little discipline among his mercenaries; but he gave full run 
to their rapacity, by abandoning to them the domains of all who were 
represented as unfavourable to his views. A worse evil was the ferocity of 
the peasants, who, actuated by revenge against their feudal oppressors, 
massacred all that were so unfortunate as to fall into their hands, and 
delivered their dwellings to the flames. 
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Why, it may be asked, did Duke Christian not advance to the aid of the 
rigsraad and nobles? Two reasons may be assigned for this inactivity. The 
first and chief was that he was not solicited; and he knew too well the 
apprehensions entertained of him by the church, wantonly to obtrude the 
offer of his services. Besides, he was too discerning not to perceive that the 
progress of events was favourable to his hopes. He alone, of all the 
members of the Oldenburg family, was in a condition to measure arms with 
the invaders; and sooner or later his interference would scarcely fail to be 
solicited. But another reason is that he was, at this very moment, effecting a 
powerful diversion in favour of the kingdom by menacing Liibeck itself. 
That important city he invested by sea and land; and, though he could 
scarcely hope to reduce it, he effectually interrupted its commerce, and in 
other respects wasted its resources. The only consolation left — and this 
was no slight one — was that the arms of the regency were as successful in 
Denmark as they were disastrous at home. 


The foresight of Duke Christian was soon justified by the event. The nobles 
of Jutland and Fiinen began to exclaim against the obstinacy of the bishops, 
in excluding from the throne those who alone could save the rest of the 
kmgdom. In a general meeting of the rigsraad at Ry, in the former province, 
the burgomaster of Copenhagen harangued the members with much force 
and much eloquence. He observed, that if the duke had been chosen, Skane 
and Zealand, and the other islands would not now be in the power of 
Liibeck; that if the choice were not immediately made, the party of 
Cliristian IT must triumph — and who present could wish for the restoration 
of a king always sanguinary, and rendered ferocious by exile and 
imprisonment? Tlie secular members applauded the discourse, but the 
bishops still resisted, and would have continued to resist had not the nobles, 
who were outside the hall, suspected the truth, forced open the doors, 
rushed into the room, and exclaimed with a loud voice, that Duke Christian 
must be chosen. Terrified at this demonstration, the churchmen withdrew 
their opposition — with a protest, however, against the violence of the 
nobles, and on the express condition that Christian should recognise the 
privileges of the rigsraad and of the church. He was instantly proclaimed; 
deputies were sent to acquaint him with the event, at the camp before 


Liibeck; he hastened to meet other deputies and confirm the privileges of 
the rigsraad and nobles; and at Horsens, in Jutland, he received the homage 
of that province and Fiinen. To the bishops and all ecclesiastics, he 
promised the continuance of their revenues, privileges, and immunities, 
whether they remained in the church, or embraced the Reformation; and he 
guaranteed to both communions perfect liberty of worship. How he kept 
these promises will appear in the sequel. 


THE ACCESSION OF CHRISTIAN III (1534 A.D.) 


No monarch ever ascended the throne in circumstances more difficult of 
more disheartening than those by which Christian III was surrounded. One 
half the kingdom held, the other half menaced, by a powerful enemy; the 
church, the peasantry, and most of the burgesses — constituting at least five 
sixths of the nation — unfriendly to his claim; the nobles themselves, his 
only supporters, discouraged; the empire and the Netherlands no less hostile 
to him than Liibeck — these conditions were surely enough to damp the 
enterprise of any thinking man. But Christian was in all the fire of youth; he 
had not experienced the chilling misfortunes of life; his ardour was 
unquenched; he relied on the sympathies and even the support of Sweden 
and the reformed princes of Germany; and he had at his command a body of 
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martial nobles, whose interests, and even whose lives, were inseparably 
connected with his success. At the events of the war which followed — 
events complicated, uniform, and uninteresting — we can only glance. 


Having prevailed on Gustavus of Sweden to make a diversion in his favour 
by the invasion of Skane, Christian proceeded to attempt the deliverance of 
Fiinen, which was now almost entirely in the hands of the count of 
Oldenburg. He succeeded but he had scarcely left the island to carry his 
arms elsewhere, when the count returned and again reduced it. That 
ambitious chief had other objects than the interest of the republic or that of 


cities be waste, without inhabitant, etc. 


5) Then said I, Woe is me I 
Because I am a man of unclean lips, etc. 


Besides these two-column discourses, of which we have just seen an 
example, we find three-column discourses, especially in Micah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel. They frequently consist of three parallel parts, each divided 
into two or three strophes. The strophes of each column correspond on the 
one hand, the corresponding stanzas of each part on the other, so that we 
have, if we may so express it, a vertical and a horizontal responsion. The 
double responsion gives, as it were, the fixed points between which the net- 
work of the strophes is outspread. A classic example of this method is the 
great discourse in the ninth chapter of Jeremiah, which belongs to the best 
period, and the authenticity of which is unreservedly admitted by Biblical 
criticism. Lack of space unfortunately forbids me to give it here arranged 
according to the principles I have laid down. 


It is time to observe that the same laws may be shown to prevail in 
cuneiform inscriptions and the works of the prophet Mohammed. 


Christian II, in whose name he had drawn the sword. Hearing of the new 
king’s departure, he detached a part of his force into Jutland, the reduction 
of which would insure the submission of the whole kingdom. The attempt 
was an arduous one, since that province contained the most numerous, the 
most 


warlike, and the most devoted portion of the Danish nobility. Yet Aalborg 
was taken; all Verdsyssel was occupied; devastation marked the track of the 
invaders, and terror preceded their march. The undisguised prayers of the 
peasantry for the success of men whom they hailed as their deliverers, 
alarmed the nobles and caused them to flee to the strong fortress of 
Renders. A stand was, in-deed, made by the royal generals, but they were 
signally defeated. The moral effect of this victory was more valuable than 
the victory itself, since it induced the peasantry, whom fear had hitherto 
kept aloof, to take an active part in the war. Woe to the local tyrants on 
whom they laid their hands! Yet they could not perpe trate worse deeds than 
the invaders, or the nobles themselves, whenever the latter had the 
opportunity. Fortunately for Christian, Renders repelled its assailants and 
forced them to seek a refuge in Aalborg. Equally fortunate was the 
convention which, under the mediation of some reformed princes, he made 
with Liibeck. That republic, in the condition of his raising the siege and of 
respecting its territory, which was thenceforth to be neutral, engaged not to 
act against Holstein, which was to be equally neutral. But in regard to the 
war in Denmark, both parties were at liberty to push it as zealously as they 
wished. In accordance with this treaty, the king hastened with the troops 
which were thus rendered disposable to the succor of the Jutlanders, while 
the regency sent the defenders of Liibeck to prosecute the war in Denmark. 


With the reinforcements thus obtained, the royal party laid siege to Aalborg, 
defended by Clement, one of the count’s generals, with a considerable body 
of Danish peasantry. Brave as was the defence, the place was taken by 
assault, and every man put to the sword; two thousand rustics thus perished, 
while their leaders were reserved for more lingering and more painful 
deaths. No wonder that the people should retaliate when such horrible 
severity disgraced the royal army. Wliat few rights the Jutland peasantry 
still held, were declared forfeited by their rebellion. During the winter 
which 
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followed Christian made some overtures to the count, but they were 
rejected; and preparations were made for the resumption of the warfare in 
the spring. The count had men enough, but he wanted money to pay his 
German mercenaries, and this he could not obtain from the peasantry: he 
could only wring it from the nobles and the clergy; and in proportion to 
these demands upon them, were their secret aspirations for the triumph of 
Christian. The progress of the Swedish arms in service inspired them with 
new hope. Halmstad, Varberg, and Helsingborg, with the intervening 
region, were reduced. Malmo and Landskrona were invested; a fleet which 
Christian had obtained from his allies soon appeared off the coast of Fiinen; 
and in a general action victory declared for the king. A new armament soon 
arrived from Liibeck headed by Albert duke of Mecklenburg, who had 
married a niece of Christian II. The count of Oldenburg complained bitterly 
of this supersession, which was most impolitic; and as he had a large body 
of devoted followers, he retained a share in the command. But this 
compromise was worse than the evil it was designed to remedy; the two 
chiefs were too jealous of each other ever cordially to co-operate. The 
necessary result was, that few trophies more were won by the invaders. 
Fiinen was restored to the royal dominion. Zealand was next occupied, and 
Copenhagen invested. At the same time, detachments were spared from the 
royal army to commence the siege of other fortresses on the neighbouring 
islands, and to press those of Malmo and Landskrona, which still resisted. 


Before the siege of Copenhagen, southern Norway had been induced to 
acknowledge Christian III. But the northern provinces, influenced by the 
clergy and the archbishop of Trondhjem, would listen to no terms of 
accommodation. Yet the adhesion of a part of that kingdom was a great 
advantage to the king, since it furnished him with vessels to press the siege 
of Copenhagen. Equally useful were those which he received from Sweden, 
independently of the inestimable benefit produced by the diversion of tlie 
Swedish troops in Skane. Christian had the satisfaction to see the 
reconquest of Varberg, which the Liibeckers had recovered by stratagem. 
On this occasion, he stained his laurels by the execution of Meyer, 
burgomaster of Liibeck and governor of the fortress; and that, too, in 
opposition to the terms of the capitulation. On the rack, Meyer is said to 
have confessed that the republic had agreed to sell Denmark, or at least its 
chief fortresses, to Henry VIII of England. Henry, surely, who was no 
general, and whose army was in no high state of discipline, could not be so 
foolish as to offer money for what could never be his. Probably the whole is 
an invention of the Danish writers, to lessen the odium inseparable from 
this violation of the laws of Landskrona now capitulated; while 
Copenhagen and Malmo were pressed with renewed vigour. To relieve 
them, a new armament of eighteen vessels arrived from the Hanse Towns; 
and notwithstanding the opposition of the royal fleet, supplies were thrown 
into the former. The place, therefore, was in a condition to resist many 
months longer. On the other hand, early in the following year (1536), 
Cronenburg, the key of Copenhagen, was reduced, and some other 
fortresses on the islands; so that the capital in Zealand and the town in 
Skane were the only places which now held for the Liibeck party. That 
republic was weary of the war; and after much negotiation, peace was 
finally made between the king and the regency. The latter retained their 
commercial advantages in the Baltic, and received Bornholm, which they 
were to hold fifty years as some indemnification for their heavy expenditure 
during the war. Faithful to their new engagement, they recalled their troops 
at Copenhagen and Malmo; but the latter, at the instance of the 
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two generals, chose to remain, in tlie expectation of aid from the 
Netherlands. The only advantage, therefore, which the king derived from 
this treaty was an open sea, which the vessels of the republic had previously 
infested. This, however, was a great advantage, and it enabled his fleet to 
intercept the supplies sent from some towns in Pomerania for the besieged. 
His next success was the capitulation of Malmo. 


But Copenhagen, without provisions, without hope, except from a doubtful 
reinforcement promised by the Netherlands, still held out. Famine at length 
appeared; horses, dogs, cats, and the vilest aliments were all consumed; and 
starvation seemed inevitable, unless the obstinate chiefs could be brought to 
capitulate. An evil scarcely less tolerable was the license of the soldiers, 
who went from house to house to seize any bread that might remain, to 
violate the women, and often to murder the fathers or husbands. Some died 
of hunger in the public streets, more in their beds; the survivors, pale, 
emaciated, scarcely able to walk across the floor of their own houses, 
awaited in despair the issue of this dreadful extremity. These privations 
were le.ss felt by the soldiery than by the inhabitants; yet the soldiery found 
them intolerable, and were the first to make overtures of submission to the 
king. A capitulation was soon negotiated. The two chiefs were to be sent to 
their respective lordships, followed by all the Germans who chose to go; but 
they were to leave their artillery and stores of every kind. There were no 
conditions imposed on Albert; but the count of Oldenburg was obliged to 
Swear never to re-enter Denmark, and never to make war on the king, his 
subjects, or his allies. All the citizens who wished were also at liberty to 
accompany the German mercenaries; but two leaders were excepted, 
Munter and Bogbinder, who were to remain in the kingdom. Yet even these 
were assured of pardon; and so were all the citizens who remained. Albert, 
the count, and many followers, embarked while Christian made his public 
entry into Copenhagen. The spectacle of the distress to which the citizens 
were reduced is said to have moved him; but if he had such compassionate 
feelings, they were sure to be absorbed by his thirst of vengeance on the 
originators of the late resistance. But he knew how to dissemble, and his 
entry was hailed with joy by the famished inhabitants [July, 1536]. 


THE DIET OF COPENHAGEN (1536 A.D.) 


In the opinion of Christian and his Lutheran adherents, these originators 
were no other than the bishops, the destruction of whose order had been 
determined in the royal mind long before the fall of Copenhagen. Probably 
they were not ignorant of this hostile feeling towards them, when they so 
zealously resisted his election; but in that resistance they were justified 
alike by the constitution and their duty to the church. From the time they 
had acknowledged Christian, and received his engagement to protect them 
in their actual rights, they had taken no part in the war against him. What, 
indeed, could they expect, in the event of the former Christian’s restoration, 
but a persecution more bitter than they had before experienced? Passively 
but not without anxiety, they had watched the progress of events; and now 
that the king was master of all Denmark, they could only trust to the royal 
faith for their continued security. But that he cared very little for such 
engagements was evident from his treatment of Meyer and from his avowed 
intention of bringing to justice one whom in the recent capitulation he had 
solemnly agreed to pardon. This was Bogbinder, who, to escape the fate 
designed him, swallowed poison. But it was still more evident from his plot 
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against the bishops. His first step was to exclude them from the rigsraad; to 
interdict them from all authority in temporal concerns. But his thirst for 
revenge, and, still more, his avarice, were not to be thus satisfied. It was not 
difficult for him, a conqueror, to procure the sanction of the rigsraad to any 
proposal affecting chiu-chmen, especially when they knew that they were to 
share in the spoil. Having privately assembled them, a resolution was put to 
abolish the temporal authority of the bishops, to confiscate their revenues 
for the use of the state, to destroy their jurisdiction in the church as well as 
in the state, and not to restore them if even a general council should decree 
their restoration, unless the king, the rigsraad, and the estates of the realm 
should see fit to revoke the present resolution. It was also agreed to adhere 
in future to the Protestant religion, to defend and advance its interests. An 


act embodying these resolutions was signed by each member, who 
promised to keep the secret. 


At this very crisis, the archbishop of Lund and the bi.shop of Roeskilde 
arrived, with the intention of testifying their duty to the sovereign. Both 
were arrested, and committed to close custody. At the same time, in 
accordance with a preconcerted design, all the other bishops of the kingdom 
were seized — some by open force, some by perfidy. To justify this 
extraordinary step in the eyes of the nation, and of all Europe, Christian 
convoked the estates at Copenhagen — if those could be called estates 
where the clergy, one of the most important members, were not present, 
because not summoned. From an elevated stage, on which the king and the 
members of the rigsraad appeared, he inveighed against the whole church, 
especially against the bishops: they had opposed by every species of 
violence the progress of the Reformation; they had persecuted the ministers 
of the gospel; they had promulgated statutes and decrees contrary to the 
national laws; they had been tyrants within their dioceses; they had resisted 
the election of the king; and were, in short, the source of all the troubles 
which the realm had suffered, or was suffering. Accusations so indefinite, 
SO vague, so unsatisfactory in every legal sense, would have had no weight 
where the accusers were not the judges and predetermined to find a verdict 
of guilty. That verdict was given; it annihilated for ever the haughty 
domination of the clergy, and declared that the work of the Reformation 
must be completed by a total abolition of the Roman Catholic worship. It 
adjudged the vast revenues of the church to the wants of the state, to the 
support of the Protestant ministers, to the maintenance of the poor, to the 
foundation of hospitals, and to the susten-tation of the university and the 
schools. 


In virtue of the sentence, a public edict appointed reformed theologians 
called superintendants, one to each of the vacant dioceses (the name of 
bishop, however, was soon restored). It united for ever to the crown all the 
palaces, towns, fortresses, villages, estates, and revenues of every kind, that 
had hitherto belonged to the church. It allowed the monks and nuns either to 
leave the cloister, or to remain in it provided they agreed to lead an edifying 
life and hear the preaching of God’s word. It divided the tithe into three 
equal portions, of which one went to the feudal superior of the parish, one 


to the crown, and one to the support of the resident minister. Some schools 
and hospitals were founded, and some lands were appropriated to the 
reward of such theologians as might distinguish themselves by their 
acquirements; but the great portion of church property in Denmark, as in 
some other countries, went neither to learning nor religion, neither to 
poverty nor sickness.’/ [To reorganise the church Christian summoned from 
Germany the learned Dr. Bugenhagen, of whom Pontoppidan gives the 
following account: | 
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Doctor Johann Bugenhagen, otherwise called Pomeranus, belonged to an 
old and noble family, although his father had held the office of alderman at 
WoUin in Pomerania, where he himself was born on June 24th, 1485. He 
pursued his academic studies at Greifswald, and in the 20th year of his age 
became rector of Treptow, having early given many proofs, not only of skill 
in languages, but of true piety and devotion; for he was ill content with the 
ancient and frigid system of outward worship, and insisted at every 
opportunity upon faith, love, and the true obedience of the heart. 
Nevertheless, he could not at first rid himself of a prejudice, derived from 
hearsay, against the doctrines of Luther; but in 1520, when the said 
teacher’s book upon the Babylonian captivity was shown to him amidst a 
company of good friends, and his opinion demanded thereon, he said, after 
reading a few pages, that since Christ had suffered many heretics had 
shamefully misled and distracted the church of God, but none so 
mischievously as Luther. But it was not long before the scales fell from the 
good man’s eyes, and having read the whole book in solitude and maturely 
reflected upon it, he spoke to his friends and colleagues in a very different 
tone: “What need of many words? The whole world is blind and lies in 
outer darkness; Luther alone sees the truth.” His friends agreed with him, 
but likewise fell with him imder the displeasure of the bishop of Kammin, 
who expelled them from the town. 


Under these circumstances Bugenhagen went to Wittenberg, where he 
found Karlstad in the full tide of iconoclasm, and opposed him in such acts 
of violence. He soon became intimately acquainted with Luther, who was 
returning from his Patmos, and likewise with Melanchthon, and, by the 
magistrate of that place, was first appointed regular town preacher (Stadt- 
Prediger) and, soon after, professor of Holy Writ. Both these offices he held 
so dear that he would never exchange them for the bishoprics which were 
several times offered to him. Meanwhile his reputation for great piety and 
profound erudition was so spread abroad that he was summoned to various 
places in the north of the empire, to draw up new systems of church 
organisation and to give good counsel and help in all that concerned the 
Reformation. When he was in Hamburg about this business, and while the 
Flensburg colloquium with Melchior Hoffman in pundo S. ccenoe was in 
prospect, he received his first call to Demnark. He was likewise present at 
the aforesaid colloquium, and there pleased Christian, the prince royal, who 
was also present, so well that when, in the year 1536, the latter ascended the 
throne to which his claim had been disputed, and resolved to depose the 
popish bishops and to introduce the Protestant form of church government, 
he summoned Bugenhagen to the country once more as a reformer of much 
experience. As it appears from his letters, he arrived at Copenhagen at the 
beginning of the so-called dog-days. Soon afterwards he had the honour of 
crowning the king and queen, ordaining seven superintendents, presiding in 
conjunction with Petrus Palladius, bishop of Zealand, at the First synod of 
Copenhagen — which was convoked from all the provinces to establish 
new church ordinances — and providing for the regulation of its lectiones 
at the University of Copenhagen. 


At the beginning of the year 1539, he journeyed into Saxony for a short 
time, but speedily returned, in Jime, and was present at the ratification of 
the ecclesiastical ordinances at the diet of Odense. He then went to 
Copenhagen again, lectured at the university, and frequently preached at 
court upon the psalms of David. He remained there, engaged in such affairs, 
until the year 1542, and enjoyed great favour with the king; so much, 
indeed, that in the year 1541 the wealthy bishopric of Schleswig was 
offered to him. This he declined, saying, ” Should I act thus, it might be 
said that we thrust the 
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popish bishops from their sees to set ourselves in them.” From which, 
among other things, his humility and moderation are clearly manifest. This 
man is said, by his mildness, frequently to have moderated the vehemence 
of Luther. In 1542 he returned to Wittenberg for the last time, and greatly 
extolled the love that had been displayed towards him in Denmark. During 
his stay in Denmark he wrote various things concerning the state of the 
church there to his colleagues at Wittenberg. 


After his departure men would have been glad to see him return to Denmark 
for the fourth time and there abide till death. This the king asked him to do 
— ina letter dated Gottorp, die trium Regiim, 1543 — in which he says, 
among other things: “Therefore we have thought upon you with favour, and 
have desired to request you, if it be in any way possible, to come hither 
again, since we should be glad to have such an old Pomeranian or Chaw- 
bacon, who might perhaps endure the air of this country better than another. 
We would take such care of him that he should have cause to be grateful to 
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us. 


But Bugenhagen was already a man of sixty, enfeebled by many labours 
and desired to end his days in his beloved Wittenberg — which he ditl on 
April 20th, 1558.^ 


NORWAY AND PROTESTANTISM 


The bishops continued in prison for some time after the diet of 
Copenhagen; but at length, they were all liberated except one, on their 
engagement never to disturb the new order of things. That one was the 
bishop of Roeskilde, whom no entreaties, no threats, could induce to 
submit, and who therefore died in confinement. From this moment must be 
dated the entire ruin of the Romish church in Denmark. Liberty did not gain 
by the change. The reformed clergy had not influence enough to curb that 
wild and licentious power by which both thrones and altars, both freedom 


and religion, have been frequently swept away. The burgesses also were too 
insignificant per se to offer any resistance; and the peasantry were, as we 
have already stated, deprived of what little voice they had enjoyed in the 
general assemblies. No check, therefore, remained on the inevitable 
usurpations of the nobility. 


The decree of the diet of Copenhagen is remarkable for two other points 
deserving of the reader’s consideration. There was evidently a compromise 
between the crown and the nobles. (1) It was asserted that, as experience 
had proved the danger of leaving the throne vacant, the recurrence of such 
evils must be averted by the recognition of Duke Frederick, eldest son of 
the king, as successor to the throne. If he died before the father, then the 
next son should be the designated heir; and if all the sons died, the estates, 
during the life of the king, should be bound to name a successor, and that 
intendecl successor should assume the title of Prince of Denmark. Here was 
the legal establishment of the hereditary principle. The price which 
Christian paid for it was, first, a large participation, as we have just seen, in 
the titles, and, we may add, in the confiscated church lands. (2) But the 
other articles of the decree to which we have alluded will equally establish 
the fact of a compromise. The king confirmed to the nobles the power of 
life and death over their vassals; the infliction of fines up to forty marks; 
and “all other privileges, powers, and prerogatives, which the king himself 
could exercise on his domains.” 


The conduct of this monarch towards Norway does not increase our respect 
for his memory. The southern provinces of that country had, as 
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wp Imve before related, acknowledged him; the northern, influenced by the 
archbishop of Trondlijem and the clergy, had refused to do so. Before the 
reduction of Copenhagen, yet when his ultimate trimnph was inevitable, he 
despatched three members of the rigsraad to Norway, demanding not only 
his election by all the estates, but a subsidy for the continuance of the war. 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 


The former demand was received with coldiiess, the latter with indignation. 
In the north, the people called on the archbishop to prevent the election. To 
that call he, who was one of the most violent of men, instantly responded ; 
and, as the head of the regency which had been established, arrested the 
bishop of Christiania, the bishop of Hammer, and another senator in the 
interests of Christian. He did more : he procured the condemnation of all 
the senators who had offered the crown to the “Danish tyrant.” Some were 
put to death; some were imprisoned; and the popular mind throughout the 
realm — in the south no less than in the north — became hostUe to his 
claims. But what dependence can be placed on such a basis? The victories 
of Christian inspired the Roman Catholics with fear, the Protestants with 
hope. That he would struggle for the crown, and struggle successfully, 
became by degrees the general opinion — so much so, that even the primate 
released the senators whom he had imprisoned and made overtures of 
submission. As usual, they were accepted by the royal officers, with a belief 
that they would not be ratified by the king. But whether ratified or not, one 
advantage would be gained — his immediate election. It was gained, and 
the royal perfidy was soon made apparent by the equipment of a fleet to 
seize the archbishop and other persons supposed to be unfriendly to the new 
king. Warned of the fate designed for him, the churchman fled to the 
Netherlands. His metropolis was seized; while another royal general 
marched on Christiania, which had also refused to acknowledge Christian. 
The bishop capitulated; so did all the southern towns which had not already 
submitted. What was the reward? At this very time, and immediately after 
the destruction of the Danish bishops and clergy, a royal decree forever 
destroyed the independence of Norway by declaring it to be an integral 
portion of the Danish monarchy, “just the same as Jutland, Fiinen, Zealand, 
or Skane.” Nor was this a vain menace — it was immediately carried into 
effect. By degrees, too, the Roman Catholic religion was extirpated, and the 
Protestant faith established: nor was there any open opposition to the 
change. But in Iceland there was much resistance; and it required an 
armament to convince that sequestered people how necessary the 
Reformation was to their everlasting welfare.*/ 


The state of the church in this island during the year 1540 has been 
described as half evangelist, particularly in the southern part, unfler Bishop 
Marten Enerson of Skalholt, an enthusiastic reformer, though still half 


popish. The northern part, the bishopric of Holum was under Bishop Jon 
Arneson, who, although he received, as the others had, the royal command 
to abstain from manifest superstitions and to reform his see, not only 
refused to comply, but also endeavoured in every possible way to 
contravene the activities of his fellow bishop. In this he was especially 
active in the year 1547, and caused Bishop Marten Enerson such distress by 
his knavish tricks that Enerson found himself necessitated to make the long 
sea-journey to Denmark in person, in order to lay before the king his own 
distress and the troubles of the church. When he had arrived in Kolding, he 
was given gracious audience by his majesty ; he took the oath of fidelity 
and received thereupon a royal protectorium for his person and teachings, 
with the assurances of adequate help for the propagation of the Reformation 
throughout his fatherland. 
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present himself before the king. But for such a journey Arneson had no 
inchnation. Instead, he instituted a fresh rebellion, put himself at the head of 
three hundred men, attacked Bishop Jlarten and took him prisoner, deposed 
the royal judge who should have executed the king’s commands and (by 
which one sees that he was in the matter of celibacy not papistically 
inclined), installed his own son in his place. Besides this, he was reported to 
have had the intention of placing himself and the whole island imder the 
protection of the English. In Denmark there was much dismay at this news, 
and great bitterness was felt against the scoundrel. But for certain reasons 
this state of things was for a time endured, and the rebellious bishop was 
not only spared excommunication, but was pronounced exonerated by royal 
patent. 


For the sake of sequence, we will here give a summary of this affair, 
although in actual time it belongs to the chronicle of 1551. For in that year 
it dawned upon the king that the time was ripe for crushing Jon Arneson, 
and for leaving the Protestant faith an open path in Iceland. Therefore two 


ships were sent with the two knights. Axel Tuul and Christopher Trund- 
Trund- son, and five hundred soldiers, carrying with them a command dated 
from Flensburg on the Thursday after Low Sunday, to give the imprisoned 
Bishop Marten his liberty, and, should he be already dead, to ordain another 
evange-Hst teacher bishop; but especially to seize the persons of Jon 
Arneson and his sons, and bring them prisoners to Flensburg ; also again to 
put the inhabitants of the land to the oath of fidelity and duty. But before 
these ships and their passengers could arrive, as they did about Whitsuntide, 
their trouble was saved them by another person. Bishop Jon Arneson’s 
father-in- law, a man of wealth and consideration, Da'id Gudmundarson. 
Jon Arneson expected no good of this man, and dared not push his designs 
to fulfilment, or have himself, with the aid of the English, constituted king 
of the country, until he had put Gudmundarson out of tlie way — knowing 
him for a powerful man, devoted to the Protestant doctrines, and a loyal 
subject of the king. 


To effect his purpose he gathered a force of five hundred soldiers, and took 
the field against Gudmundarson. The latter made all counter preparations 
with what haste he could, but could only muster three hundred armed men. 
With these he met his enemies boldly, but, before the attack, made a 
sensible speech to his faithless countrymen, representing to them how 
perfidious their conduct was, and how thankless in the end they might 
expect to find the service of the popish bishop. “Vlien by this means he had 
won some minds and persuaded them to return to their duty, he attacked the 
remainder with so much spirit that he soon overmastered them; and the 
often-mentioned bishop, together with two of his sons, fell prisoners to him, 
whereupon he had them all three beheaded, urged by the consideration 
that,’ if they were spared a new revolt to give them freedom would be 
instigated by the bishop’s third son, who had escaped. A\Tien, after this 
event, help arrived from Denmark, the knights in authority made one Oluf 
Hulteson evangelist bishop and absolute head of the see of HoUe, adding all 
necessary aids for the propagation of the Refonnation of the church similar 
to those which ten years previously had been successfully carried out in the 
Skalholt see.” 


The transactions of Christian III with Germany in themselves were of no 
great moment. His position, in regard both to the emperor and to the Roman 


Catholics, naturally threw him into the arms of the Protestant party; and he 
shared the fate of that party. He was fortunate enough to defeat all the 
attempts of the elector palatine, who had married a daughter of Christian II, 
on the crown. He was equally successful in humbling the Dutch, anil in 
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opposing all the designs of the emperor to undermine his authority The 
Peace of Speier (1543) reconciled him with Charles V as sovereign of the 
Netherlands, but not as emperor. By adhering to the league, he was 
necessarily the enemy of that monarch; but he exhibited no great zeal in the 
reformed cause, and he was generally reproached for the indifference with 
which he beheld the most deadly blows aimed at it by the opposite party. 
With Sweden he maintained pacific relations to the close of his life. Not 
that war was not often impending, but both he and his ally always contrived 
to adopt some compromise by which actual hostilities were averted. 


THE DEATH OF CHRISTIAN III 


Two other things must be recorded of Chrisitan III. Towards the close of his 
life, he so far relaxed in his behaviour to Christian II as to transfer that 
unfortunate king to Kallundborg in Zealand, to enjoy more room, less 
restraint, better food, and more indulgence in every respect — as much, 
perhaps, as could be enjoyed consistently with the prisoner’s safe custody. 
The other event relates to the injudicious partition of Holstein and 
Schleswig. In conformity with a pernicious usage, the king, considering that 
his brothers had a right to a share of the inheritance, reluctantly consented 
to invest two of them with extensive domains (his third brother, being a 
Romish ecclesiastic, had no share in the inheritance). This division, as we 
shall have too frequent occasion to record, was the source of the worst evils 
to the monarchy. Christian died in 1559.</ 


Pontoppidan’s Estimate of Christian III 


Christian III, under God the true reformer of the Danish church, was born at 
Gottorp on the 12th of August, 1504. In early youth he was sent by his 
father Frederick, at that time duke of Holstein, to his brother-in-law, the 
elector Joachim I of Brandenburg, to be educated at his court. Although the 
latter, who was his mother’s brother, was zealously devoted to popery. 
Prince Christian had opportunities of gathering so much information 
concerning the religious quarrels then just arisen in Germany that his mind 
was early disinclined to popery and well disposed to the new doctrines 
proclaimed by Luther. Of this he gave proof early, when in the seventeenth 
year of his age he went with the aforesaid prince, his uncle, to the diet at 
Worms. There it came to pass that, in a church wherein the emperor Charles 
and many princes were assembled, a Franciscan monk inveighed 
vehemently against Luther and his heretical followers. The sermon ended, 
he knelt down to pray, and accidentally let the cord of his order wherewith 
he was girded slip through a chink in the pulpit. Prince Christian, who was 
seated just below the pulpit, delayed not to make the cord fast with a knot, 
so that the monk could not rise up again until he had summoned help. 
Wliereupon he, noting the trick played on him, cried out: “My Lord 
Emperor, if even in your sovereign presence they do not refrain from such 
treatment of us poor monks, what will not be done in your absence?” When 
the emperor afterwards met our prince at dinner, and heard that it was he 
who had played the trick on the monk, he is reported to have laughed and 
said of him that it might be this was a token that he would give the monks 
more cause for annoyance in his day; which also came to pass in 
Reformation times. We may infer, from this and other proofs, that in his 
early years he was somewhat over-sprightly and almost of a flighty 
temperament; which may likewise be the reason why in the twenty-first 
year of his 
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fifteen years old, in direct opposition to the will of his father, who at first 
looked upon the marriage with a very unfavourable eye. Until Christian 


ascended the throne, 1535, by the election of the Danish estates, he lived 
with her at the castle of Hadersleben, as governor of the two principalities. 


But since this youthful precipitancy was but vitium naturae, not animi, the 
lapse of years and the grace of God, which wrought powerfully in his heart, 
changed and amended all this in such degree that Christian not only grew 
into a most admirable ruler well worthy of the purple, but also, as his name 
denoted, into a true Christian and a man after God’s own heart, whereof so 
many evidences are extant that only a few of the most weighty can be cited. 
To his fear of God Arild Hvitfeld,4 among others, bears witness in the 
words : “He led a devout life; no day passed on which he did not make his 
prayer to God on his knees, and have the Bible read to him in his chamber, 
and the psalms of David sung. 


He was meek, charitable, and compassionate to such a degree that, when his 
notorious enemies Count Christopher of Oldenburg and Duke Albert of 
Mecklenburg were reduced to such straits in the protracted siege of 
Copenhagen, that they had nothing to eat and must have died of hunger, he 
sent certain refreshments and personal necessaries expresse for them into 
the town, and when they afterwards came humbly into his camp with white 
Staves in their hands, he received them into favour as though they had never 
given him trouble. Blasphemers, murderers, and adulterers he did not 
readily pardon. But save in these cases he was loth that blood should be 
shed, and in punishments as in rewards he was a prudent ruler. He usually 
travelled through the country yearly, taking a few councillors with him, that 
in the principal towns of every province he might hear the complaints of 
those who were in distress, and remedy them as far as in him lay. \yith his 
neighbours he lived in peace and confidence, and after having successfully 
and valiantly put down the rebellion plotted in the interregnum, and the 
sanguinary civil wars, he would not hear of war any more, though he was 
frequently provoked to it. The great work on which, above all else. 
Christian’s desires and inclinations were set, and for which Heaven had 
raised him up in these perilous times, was the very necessary task of 
reforming the radically corrupt system of the church and the schools of 
Denmark. 


The death of this king, like his life, was admirable and worthy beyond the 
wont of men, hence I hold it good for edification to cite certain specialia. 
Though of his body he was well-grown, strong, and robust, he did not live 
as long as was expected, but only to the fifty-fourth year and fourth month 
of his age. An obstruction of the so-called “golden vein,” from which he 
had suffered many times before, compelled him to take to his bed in the 
castle of Arnsburg at Kolding in December, 1558, and gave no uncertain 
warnings of the approach of death. But another herald is said to have 
warned him likewise; to wit, an angel or, as Selneccerus expresses it, a man 
in white garments, who appeared to the king eight days before his death, as 
he lay in bed, though (as he himself strongly asseverated) neither sleeping 
nor wandering in mind, and who, drawing near, thus addressed him: “On 
the coming New Year’s Day thy sickness will end and be followed by 
eternal health!” Neither his chaplain in ordinary, Magister Paulus 
Noviomagus, nor his physician Cornelius ab Hamsfurth, could dissuade him 
from putting his trust in this glorious vision of consolation; but when New 
Year’s Day, or the 1st of January, 1559, was come, he comforted his wife, 
blessed the roj’al children, bestowed gifts on his servants, begged 
forgiveness of all he had unwittingly 
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offended, and exhorted his councillors that they should act according to 
their conscience, and loyally and honestly serve his son Frederick, who was 
then on his way from Malmo but had not yet arrived ; that they should be 
vigilant in the maintenance of law and order, and should rather increase 
than diminish legacies bequeathed to churches, schools, and the poor. After 
that, to all men’s amazement, he said, with cheerful voice and glad gestures, 


“Now I will sing, and you must sing with me, that it may be said that the 
king sang himself to the grave.” Whereupon he himself started the hymn of 
praise taken from the 103rd psalm, “Praise the Lord, O my soul,” etc., and 
when he came to the words, “As a father pitieth,” his sanctified soul almost 
imperceptibly took flight. His inanimate body was at first buried in the 
chiu-ch of St. Knud at Odense. His son afterwards had him borne to 
Roeskilde and buried under a very splendid marble mausoleum. Since I can 
find no epitaph upon this king, I will substitute for it the words of Reusner, 
quoted by Herr Lackmann: “His” (Christian IIl’s) “royal capital was an eye 
of wisdom, a scale of justice, a seat of valour, a criterion of moderation, a 
pattern of honour, a well of kindness, an assembly of the liberal arts, a 
school of learning, a holy place for teachers of the church, a table for the 
poor, a refuge for the innocent; and he himself, a most godly Christian and 
indomitable prince. His motto was, Mein Trost zu Gott allein, sonst andem 
kein (My trust in God alone, and in no other) ^^ 


CHAPTER VIII GUSTAVUS VASA TO 
CHARLES IX 


[1523-1611 A.D.] 


GUSTAVUS VASA ASCENDS THE THRONE (1523 A.D.) 


King Christian’s fall and flight cast the whole burden of the struggle against 
Sweden’s ruler and the Wend states upon Severin Norby’s shoulders. Norby 
as King Christian’s governor ruled Gotland with the stronghold of Visborg 
and had command of the Baltic where he conducted his king’s war against 
the Swedes and Liibeck. He took all the enemy’s goods wherever he could 
find them, and he captured every ship he could, which went to and fro from 
the Wend Hanse cities and Dantzic to any of the parts of Sweden which 
were in the power of the kingdom’s deliverer, and rich was the booty from 
that privateering, otherwise the war would soon have come to an end, as 
Norby could get no funds from King Christian. 


At the time when Gastavus Vasa was chosen ruler in Vadstena there had 
been talk of placing him on the throne of Sweden. Then he declined the 
crowm, but when the fresh insurrection betokened an irreconcilable breach 
with the other country it was necessary for Sweden to have a king. It was 
therefore natural and just that-the diet in Strengnas should choose the regent 
to be Sweden’s king and there could be no question of anyone but 
Gusta\Tis. The 7th of June, 1523, was the ever-to-be-remembered day in the 
history of the North when the first king of the Vasa family ascended the 
tlirone. 


Then the town of Kalmar was taken by Arvad Vestgothe on the 27th of 
May; on the 7th of July the castle of Kalmar fell; and before the midcUe of 
June the city and castle of Stockholm also capitulated. On St. John’s day, 
1523, King Gustavus made his entry into his nearly deserted capital, and 
before the end of the year Finland was also taken from Norby’s men. Even 
districts beyond Sweden’s boundaries were conquered. If King Christian 


had not threatened the new ruler in Denmark and Severin Norby had not 
continued the war from Visborg with Sweden and Liibeck, the two new 
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kings would soon have been at war with each other. However, Liibecii 
would not permit that : she wished to have peace between Sweden and 
Denmark, both as a condition for King Christian’s expulsion, and for the 
freedom of the Baltic; and that could not be imtil Gotland had ceased to be 
the centre of a war which stopped one of the means of intercourse for their 
kingdom. 


Liibeck regarded Giista\ais’ success and accession to the throne essentially 
as her own work, and she now wanted to be rewarded for her aid. The men 
of Liibeck meant to have in Gustavus a useful instrument for their plans, 
and to be in a position to keep him in dependence upon them. At the 
appointed diet at Strengnas two of Liibeck’s councillors demanded payment 
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from the new king for Liibeck’s outlay and great expenses. At that moment 
when the war in Sweden was still going on, and Gustavus had a 
considerable number of soldiers to satisfy in order to take over the 
govermnent in that devastated land, he could naturally not produce a sum of 
over 69,000 marks, and the people of Liibeck would not consent to accept 
paper promises alone. 


AN ASSYRIAN EXAMPLE 


As an example of responsion I give a passage from the great inscription of 
Sargon (L. 186-194). 


That city and that palace, (But) its ruler, 
Asshur, the father of the gods, Its royal architect, 


In the glory of his shining counten-May he attain to old age, 


King Gustavus thus found himself obliged to consent to the proposed 
Strengnas Privilegium of the 10th of June, 1523, which shows how the 
Hanse Towns would have treated the whole of the North if they had been 
able; because accordmg to this Privilegium King Gustavus and his council 
had to give the sustenance of the whole of the Swedish people into their 
power. Nothing can show their self-interest plainer than these articles: 


This agreement secured to Liibeck and Dantzic and their confederacy 
freedom from all taxes and other imposts everywhere in the kingdom. No 
foreigner of any land or nation was permitted to buy or sell in Stockholm, 
Kalmar, or any other place in the kingdom, except those of Liibeck and 
Dantzic and their confederacy and those whom the merchants of Liibeck 
should see fit to privilege. Neither should permission be granted to anybody 
else at any future time. Moreover no foreigners were allowed to be citizens 
either in Stockholm or Kalmar or to have permission to sail to other cities in 
the kingdom than those named./ 


Though in possession of the object for which he had so long fought and so 
long intrigued, Gustaviis refused to be inmiediately crowned. His pre- 
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text was that so long as Sweden was polluted by a hostile foot he would not 
consent to any public rejoicings: his real motive was to evade the oaths 
which he well knew the clergy would, on that occasion, impose upon him. 
His intrigues were now directed to the augmentation of the royal authority; 
and he obtained, from the gratitude or fear of the states, concessions which 
had been granted to none of his predecessors. Tlie public voice called upon 
him to procure the liberation of the late administrator’s widow and the other 
ladies who had lingered in captivity ever since the massacre of Stockholm, 
imder the eyes, first of Christian and now of Frederick, his sucessor. He 
wa.s for some time evidently averse to the return of the princess, since she 
had borne to Sten Sture two sons, who might trouble him at some future 
period. But he yielded to the popular voice, and indeed his owti reason told 


him that he should have less to apprehend under the influence of a monarch 
who, though outwardly amicable, was secretly hostile to his elevation. He 
received them and their mother with much external respect; lodged them in 
his own palace; and to be secm-e against her being made the instrument of 
some enterprising, ambitious noble, married her to a man of bounded 
intellect, without courage, without weight in the state. Her eldest son too 
soon descended to the tomb ; and the younger, being merely an infant, could 
not for many years cause him any uneasiness. 


GUSTAVUS AND THE CLERGY 


To abase the clergy, yet -n-ithout appearing their enemy, was an object that 
no monarch whose dissimulation was less profound than that of Gustavus 
could have attained. Nothing indeed can equal the caution or the effective- 
ness of his measm/es. He began by nominating to the vacant sees such 
ecclesiastics as he knew were devoted to his will. He forced the chapter of 
Upsala to make another election, in lieu of Archbishop Trolle, who 
remained in Denmark occupied in preparing the restoration of Christian. 
That body had no right to venture on such a step; but \iolence induced them 
to cite the absent prelate to appear, and, on his non-appearance, to imite 
their suffrages in behalf of the royal candidate, Johannes Magnus, the 
celebrated historian of Sweden. 


His next object was to encoiuAage, underhand, the preaching of the 
Lutheran doctrines; and when the party was sufficiently strong to throw off 
the mask, seize the revenues of the dominant church and abolish her 
worship. When pressed by Lars Anderson [Laurentius Andrew], a man of 
low birth but of great talents and greater ambition, whom he had elevated 
from a subordinate post to the dignity of chancellor, to submit to the 
ceremony of his coronation, he replied that he was well acquainted with the 
effect such a ceremony must have, but that he could not, in his actual 
circumstances, consent to its performance. He should, he added, never think 
himself a king — never be able to support the proper dignity of the office 
— until he wre in possession of all the fortresses held by the bishops; untU 
he had reunited to the cro-OTi all the church lands and revenues which his 
predecessors had alienated from it. He confessed, however, that he was 


afraid to venture on such a measure, knowing as he did the influence which 
the clergy exercised over their flocks. 


Anderson, who was a Lutheran at heart, endeavoured to remove the royal 
scruples by reasoning in which there was much truth and some falsehood. 
The king needed not arguments, but aid, in the course which he had 
resolved to pursue; and he was overjoyed to find his chancellor as 
clearsighted as 
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himself. Both agreed that the first and most necessary step, the foundation 
of all future proceedings, was to increase the number of Lutherans, without 
seeming to notice them. In accordance with their secret scheme, new 
doctors, new missionaries were brought from Germany; and those who 
were already in Sweden were privately informed by the chancellor that they 
might disseminate their opinions in the confidence that they would not be 
opposed by the monarch. Emboldened by this intimation, they preached 
with less secrecy. As they were superior in eloquence and knowledge to the 
established clergy, as they had that fervour which distinguishes the 
missionaries of a new creed, and which has more influence over mankind 
than either, their success was prodigious. 


As the king witnessed the rapid advance of the new doctrines, he proceeded 
to assaU the clergy in matters where he knew he should be supported by 
most Roman Catholic laymen. The jurisdiction of the bishop and his 
officials had, in all countries — in Sweden quite as much as anywhere else 
— encroached on that of the temporal judges. Fines and other penalties 
were exacted for offences which the canons, indeed, denounced, but which, 
in the best ages of Christianity, had never been amenable to any tribunal; so 
that the church could raise a fruitful harvest from the disorders of society 
(and most crimes of this nature were commutable by money), she cared 


little for either religion or morals. By degrees, Gustavus abolished this 
onerous jurisdiction; and, even in cases where no just complaint could be 
made against the ecclesiastical tribunals, he substituted for them those of 
the royal judges. The clergy were loud in their murmurs: to punish them he 
resorted to an expedient which none of his predecessors would have ventm- 
ed to adopt — he billeted his troops on their domains during the long 
winters. To annoy the monks especially, whom he cordially hated, he 
assigned their houses to his cavalry, who dwelt in them as securely as in any 
hostel. Some of the more obnoxious monasteries were commanded to 
exhibit the charters by which they held their lands; and such as could not 
(during the civil troubles many had been lost or destroyed), were at once 
deprived of their possessions. All these were so many preparatory 
measures, designed to accustom the people to see the humiliation of the 
church, and to prepare them for the far greater innovations contemplated. 


One of the most popular missionaries of the Reformation was Olaus or Olaf 
Petri, a divine of great zeal, great eloquence, considerable talent, and 
undaunted courage. To prove that the peculiar doctrines of the Catholic 
church were not to be found in the Scriptures, but were the inventions of 
men, he published, in the Swedish language, a translation of the New 
Testament. This was, in the main, a translation of Luther’s German version; 
it contained the same bold license; and, as it was peculiarly adapted to the 
understanding of the vulgar, it made a profound impression on the national 
mind. Yet the Scriptures, however perverted by human error in their 
transfusion into other dialects, have always a captivating simplicity about 
them that finds its way to the heart. Thousands who had never before 
learned to read now applied themselves to the task, that they might be able 
to judge for themselves how far the new doctors were justified in forsaking 
the ancient church. In great alarm, the bishops called on the king to 
suppress the new version, to silence its advocates, and even to punish them 
as heretics. As he had hitherto shown no partiality for the Reformation; as 
he had listened to none of its apostles, but had constantly attended the 
established service, some hopes were entertained that he might be induced 
to arrest the progress of the missionaries. With much apparent indifference, 
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he observed that he was ready to abandon Olaus, or any other doctor, that 
should be convicted of heresy; but he must hear before he would condemn. 
He had heard nothing against the morals of the preachers: and he was afraid 
that there was more acrimony among churchmen of all denominations, 
more contention for points trifling in themselves, than became the ministers 
of peace. The archbishop, wlio was the spokesman of the deputation, was 
both surprised and offended with the gentle language of the king. He 
engaged to prove, that some of Olaus’ doctrines, so far from being idle and 
useless speculations, had a most pernicious tendency. The offer was 
accepted, and a day appointed for a public disputation at Upsala. 


When that day arrived, the king, with a numerous court, with many of his 
nobles and dependents, repaired to the place of meeting. A.s the bishops 
were to be the judges of the controversy, they prudently refrained from 
taking any part in the debate; and they devolved the defence of the Catholic 
doctrines on a theologian named Gallus [or Galle]. Olaus was there, secure 
of the royal protection, and disposed to spare none of the abuses which had 
crept into the church. But such exhibitions have never been of much 
service; they may gratify partisans; they never carry conviction to the 
hearer. The two adversaries could not agree on their premises. Olaus would 
receive Scripture only in matters whether of faith or discipline; Gallus gave 
equal authority to tradition, to the decisions of synods and councils, to the 
sentiments of the ancient doctors. Whatever might be thought of the other 
points of dispute, most of the nobles present applauded Olaf when he 
demanded a scriptural warrant for the enjoyment of temporal principalities 
by the clergy, “\\lat resemblance was there between Peter the fisherman and 
his pretended vicar, the Roman pontiff? In what did the bishops of that age 
resemble the Apostle of the Gentiles? Did not the Gospel itself expressly 
and earnestly prohibit all ecclesiastics from seeking, or even holding the 
dignities and riches of the world? Here Gallus was vanquished. He was 
more successful when he began to assail the mistranslation, the wilful 
perver-sions of the new version of the Scriptures. 


The king interposed by requesting the archbishop to make a new and more 
accurate translation. This, he observed, would be the most effectual way to 
convict Luther and Olaus of error, and would do much good in Sweden, 
where very few could read the Latin viilgate. For his own part, he shoukl 
read an authorised, orthodox version with much pleasui’e; and the nobles, 
who were always intent on treading in his footsteps, made the same request. 
Unable to refuse, the archbishop gave the necessary directions, and within a 
short period the new translation appeared. This was jast what the monarch 
wanted. To place two different versions before his subjects was to 
familiarize them with religious matters, to exercise their reason, and teach 
them to rely on their own judgment in the interpretation of God’s Word. It 
may be doubted whether the authorised version did not occasion nearly as 
much injury to the church as that of Olaus. Little fit was the simple-minded 
prelate to deal with so astute, so sagacious a hypocrite as the Swedish king. 


Olaus was not slow to publish the acts of this dispute, and to claim all the 
honour of victory. They were read with much interest. So rapid was the 
progress of the new missionaries that the houses of the greater part of the 
nobles were thrown open to them, and they were not merely allowed but 
invited to preach. It was now that Gustavus, overjoyed at the sensation 
which had been created, determined to commence his long-meditated career 
of spoliation. Assembling his senators at Stockliolm, he besought them to 
put the realm into a defensive state — to repair the fortresses and to aug- 
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ment the military force. In conformity witli his views they rephed that the 
public revenues were reduced to nothing, in consequence of the monopoly 
enjoyed by Liibeck; that the people were exhausted by their past efforts; 
that the only way to replenish the treasury was to pay the regency of 
Liibeck, and open the ports to the vessels of all nations which should pay 
the usual duties. But, however necessary the discharge of the debt, where 
could the means be found for that purpose? The chancellor came at once to 
the object of the government. In his anxiety not to oppress his loving 


subjects the nobles, burghers, and rural inhabitants, the king proposed that 
two thirds of the titlie should, for a time at least, be applied to the support of 
the armaments required by the public weal: and as to the debt due to the 
regency of Liibeck, might it not be discharged by the superfluous church 
plate? All present (for all had been gained) applauded this proof of paternal 
regard on the part of their monarch, and two decrees were passed — one 
that two thirds of the tithe should be apportioned in the way proposed; the 
other that the church bells, no less than the plate, should be seized in every 
province, every district, for the uses of the state. 


The blow came on the church like a thunderbolt. The primate flew to the 
court to remonstrate with the king on this plunder of the holy things. The 
latter listened with patience, and then proudly answered that the useless 
ornaments on which so much value was placed were surely better employed 
in the service of the state than in icUe pomp; and that the tithes would be 
more useful in the same way than in supporting the dignity of worldly- 
minded bishops or a host of lazy friars. This was the first time that Gustavus 
had clearly expressed himself on the subject of church temporalities; and 
his words sounded ominously in the ears of the primate. 


That, notwithstanding the empire which Gustavus had obtained over the 
national mind, he should meet with no opposition when he attempted to 
urge such measures was impossible. The clergy declaimed against him as a 
heretic and a usurper; and the peasants, influenced by them, were soon 
organised for an insurrection. The approaching fair at Upsala was to be the 
rendezvous for the disaffected. Aware of the design (for he had his spies 
everywhere), the kmg, with a body of cavalry, hastened to the place ; 
remonstrated with them for their stupidity in opposing what was designed 
for their own advantage; and, when reasoning was ineffectual, commanded 
his soldiers to level their pieces. Terrified by this unexpected demonstration, 
they knelt, implored his mercy, and were allowed to depart. 


He was much more seriously embarrassed by the attempt of an impostor to 
pass as Nils Sture, son of the late administrator, who had died in the palace 
of the king near two years before. His name was Hans ; and he was a 
muleteer of Vestmanland. He must, however, have been used to better 
society than the province yielded, or he would never have duped so many 


thousands, not merely of the peasantry but of the clergy, the burghers, and 
the rural gentry. But his career in Sweden was a brief one. At the request of 
the monarch, the mother of the deceased prince wrote to the authorities of 
Dalecarlia, mentioned the time of her eldest son’s death, appealed to all 
Stockholm as witness of his funeral, and concluded by observing that her 
second son was still in the royal palace, and treated with as much 
distinction as if he were the son of Gustavus. Discredited and scorned, Hans 
now took refuge in Norway, and was supported for a time by the nobles and 
clergy of Ti’ondhjem. On the complaint of the Swedisii king, he was 
compelled to leave that country and seek a refuge at Rostock. But even 
there he was pursued by his vindictive enemy, who menaced the magistrates 
of the city with the seizure of their 
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vessels unless they surrendered the fugitives. They had the baseness to 
exceed his commands by putting the adventurer to cleath. 


The monks and friars were the next objects of the royal displeasure. Foreign 
abbots were banished, and the brethren allowed to leave their monasteries 
only twice a year, and then for a short period. He then endeavoured to 
obtain the surrender of the fortresses held by the bishops. Two of the order 
— those whom he had nominated — showed no repugnance to the 
proposal; but the primate was inflexible. He had, he said, yielded enough, 
and he would now make a determined stand against every new demand. 
Fearing the influence of his virtues, the king determined to send him away 
under the pretext of an embassy to Poland. Landing at Dantzic, he repaired 
to Rome to solicit the aid of the pope; but the pope was more intent on the 


Tomb of King Charles Knutsson in Stockholm 


aggrandisement of his family than on the prosperity of religion in so 
barbarous a country as Sweden. Besides, the pontiff was in jeopardy from 
one of his own sons — the most Catholic king of Spain and most 
redoubtable emperor of Germany, whose army was about to sack the holy 
city. This was an occasion peculiarly favourable to the views of Gustavus, 
who proceeded more eagerly in what he called the work of reformation. If 
the bishops now refused to surrender the fortified towns and castles they 
should be reduced to obedience; and all grants made to the church since the 
time of King Knutsson were to be revoked. Assembling the estates-general 
at Vesteras, he secretly directed his officers to attend and demand the 
arrears of pay due to the army.c 


THE DIET OP VESTERAS (1527 A.D.) 


Olaf Celsius,*/ the eighteenth century biographer of Gustavus, gives the 
following account of the diet: The opening of the diet was appointed for the 
24th of June. The day before, the king gave a magnificent banquet to which 
the bishops were invited, as well as the gentlefolk among all ranks. When 
they went to the table, the priests, according to their usual custom, stepped 
forth to take the high places. At the moment when the king sat down, he 
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coiiinuuulcd the council of the kingdom to sit next to him, and then the 
chief nobles were shown to places next to these;’ and therefore the bishops 
received their command to place themselves in proximity to the lesser 
eccle-sastics — where the burghers and peasants were ranged. 


The bishops could not conceal their consternation at this clap of thunder. 
They who for a long time had been accustomed to be next to the king, and 
who always went above the council and also above the regent, now found 
themselves not only below the council of the kingdom but also below the 


knights. They did not know whether to go away or to sit down. The first 
would have been the bet-ter choice, but the fear of the anger of the king 
impelled them to take the seats to which they were shown. The king made 
himself quite merry at their expense, when he saw their indignation. For a 
long time they were si-lent and had nothing to offer, because they were so 
exasperated, imtil the king himself suggested that they should have an 
opportunity to come before the diet with their complaint. Tlien arose a great 
dispute about the rights of the clergy, and the bishops fought, in order to get 
at the mere truth, while the king, who now and then allowed his ardour to 
run away with him, had the intention of allowing them a hearing. The 
banquet and the contention were finally over, with this resolution — that in 
the future the bishops should content themselves with the rank which the 
king deigned to concede to them. The estates assembled in the great hall of 
the cloister because the castle had not been repaired since the last storm. 
Everyone was all attention and on the alert for what was coming, looking 
beforehand to see what was to follow worthy of remark in the order of the 
day. Finally the archdeacon Lars Anderson, who filled the office of 
chancellor to the royal court arose; he was to make a speech in the name of 
the king. He gave a report of all that had happened during the seven years in 
which Gustavus had reigned, and also of the reasons which actuated him to 
receive the onerous burden which belonged to the richly honoured title of 
king, saying that the honours to which Gustavus was raised might be 
considered too great a responsibility, if the love which he bore the 
fatherland had not overtopped the annoyance which unceasing cares 
brought with them. Knowledge of his sincerity must 


ance May he obtain power 
Graciously may he look upon it. For ever and ever. 
To days far hence 3lay its maker grow old. May he proclaim its renewing. 


with his shining mouth may he decree: With his sounding lips may he 
speak: 


The protecting genius. He who dwelleth in them. 
The rescuing God, In health of body, 

Day and night And joy of heart, 

Let them rule therein. And gladness of spirit. 

Nor let their power cease. May he rejoice therein. 


May he taste the joy of life. 
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spread far and wide; why should he be censured for punishing the 
conspirators? What else could he do under such circumstances? What 
course would be most advantageous and acceptable? Should he cast away 
the sceptre which was entrusted to him? Such a resolution he had already 
formed, but the council of the kingdom and the estates had hindered it. 
They had repented of their folly with tears, and entreated pardon; yet they 
had kept on in the same way with new acts of the same tenor. He demanded 
a free-will offering with the advice and consent of the estates. In reply they 
ranted about the expensive times, as though famine and plenty were in the 
liands of the king. There were indeed many establishments for housing 
sufficient corn and salt. The needs of the hungry were already quieted by 
his care. It must also be understood that while universal disquiet reigned in 
Europe, Sweden also, as well as other lands, would be disaffected and feel 
its share. They had no need with cunning and power to tear the sceptre from 
his hand. He would give it to them, although he had the power to show 
them his strength. Wliat kind of a prop would it be to him, that he should 
care for it? On the contrary, he would be glad to dwell in retirement on the 
thought of their happiness under another master. They need fear from him 
neither trouble nor any violence. Yet he would first lay the common needs 
before them — those which concerned the whole body of the kingdom, 
without the supply of which no one could favourably esteem his 
government. For the first act the income of the crown must be increased, to 
meet the increase of the annual expenses. The maintenance of the court, the 
government, the fleet, relations with foreign powers, and other needs must 
be supplied, but the lesser income of the kingdom must be separate from 
that. The obedience of inferiors to their ruler must be given the first place. 


The nobility of the kingdom must be uplifted from its poverty to its former 
prestige. It would then appear as an ornament and a bulwark of the 
kingdom. 


The castles and fortifications of the kingdom, the best and the most 
desirable of which the bishops had in their possession, must be improved 
and given up to the crown. The inward discontent, which for a long time 
had been the ruin of the noble houses and which had spread into other 
sections of the nation, must be wholly laid aside. The fatherland had 
recognised the divine teaching and it must be the thought of all to strive for 
one aim, to use one means — to obey the king. 


These were the ill-assorted matters with which a Swedish ruler had to deal. 
His subjects must settle these points in order that he might not be wearied 
with the burden. This was the sole condition on which he would be their 
king. 


When the chancellor had finished the address the king turned to the leader 
of the senate, Thure Jonsson, in order that he should reply in the name of 
the nobles. Immediately Thure Jonsson gave his oration in order publicly to 
show to the bishop of Linkoping that priority belonged to him. The prelate 
spoke afterwards: “We of the religious world must recognise,” he said, “that 
we are under obligations and bound by different oaths and to different 
masters, viz. to the pope and to the king of Sweden. To the first we have 
sworn an inviolable obedience, and never to allow any changes which 
would be detrimental to the rights of the clergy. For we possess this wealth, 
not as our own but as a fief of the church. And for its administration we 
must render a sharp account to the apostolic tribunal.” 


The king turned again to the senators. Jonsson replied immediately: “We are 


all with one mind in favour of what the bishop of Linkoping has said, in 
whose well-composed speech everything has been expressed.” ” Good! “ 
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answered the king. ” It is also my conclusion. I renounce the kingdom and 
only demand my own again — my father’s inheritance which I turned over 
to the good of the land. After that, I will journey out of the kingdom and I 
promise never to burden you with my company hereafter.” 


It almost seemed [he proceeded] as if the subjects thought that the king 
controlled the rain and storms as much as he did his kingdom, when they 
permitted themselves to blame the ruler for every evil with which the land 
was plagued. He said: “There is no devil in hell, much less a man, who 
would be able to rule it.” With these words the king’s countenance changed, 
the tears flowed from his eyes, and he went out. This occasioned an 
amazing and universal stillness. Then, little by little discussion began. The 
priests drew near to Brask while the nobility approached the leader of the 
senate. The burgher and peasant were without courage and almost without 
feeling. 


The King is Besought to Assume the Administration 


However, the burghers had grasped the right view of the whole thing and 
they were on the side of the king. On the following day the estates met 
again There was a high, wordy debate, without result, and conducted in 
great disorder. The first half of the day passed in such proceedings, without 
practical results or earnestness of effort. At length the leader of tlie burghers 
arose and took the floor. He entreated the nobility and the bishops by all 
that was sacred to weigh the importance of the thing — to study it with 
determination and energy, in order to reach a final conclusion. Many of the 
burghers began to shout: “The king brought peace, his rule was so cautious; 
and everyone must know that he was pre-eminently wise. How could any- 
one desert him?” But the Catholic priests stormed so much the more, in 
order to quell the sound with their murmurs and also audibly to express 
their displeasure. The speech of the burghers rang out with clear full tone: ” 
If those in authority do not soon decide what is to be done, then the 
burghers will decide to give to the king all that he wishes. They have 
determined to follow the comisel of the king and they are sure to stand and 
persevere in their oath of allegiance to him. If any oppose and stir up 
discord, then at their own cost and for two years long they will hold, for the 


service of the king, all lake cities and especially chief cities.” The peasants 
everywhere now Said the same. 


In his heart Brask pitied himself for being deceived by his colleagues; he 
could do nothing further, however, than pity himself. The nobUity thought 
that the Catholic priests should be recalled and allowed to defend their 
teaching against opposition. The first question was whether the discussions 
should be in Latin or Swedish. Olaus Petri spoke for Swedish, in order that 
all might understand it; Gallus held out for the Latin because this thing 
could only be properly rendered in that language. So they argued — one for 
Swedish, and one for Latin. There was no end to the war till late in the 
evening, when Olaus Petri conquered, and the estates closed the day’s 
proceedings. Several of the nobility, besides the common people, went 
immediately to the king in order on that day to take a firm oath of loyalty to 
him. 


The assembly began on the third day with the same clamour as on the day 
previous. The Catholic priests had ever new grievances to state and their 
speeches were so filled with circumlocution that the day was spent 
fruitlessly. But the burgher and peasant showed their earnestness: “We are 
all of one mind,” they said, “and by om-deputies we have declared our loyal 
allegiance 
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to the king, and also our wish to follow his desire.” One Mans Bryntesson 
went to the leader of the senate and whispered to him that he must restrain 
himself and defer his anger till another time. With that Jonsson allowed his 
vehemence to subside and declared himself ready for an accommodation. 
However, it was impossible for him to forbear to remark, ” The king can be 
found another time; his highness can wait.” 


Now arose the question of how to conciliate the king. How it would be 
possible to bring him into the assembly? The chancellor Lars Anderson and 
Olaus Petri were chcsen to bear the loyal request. They maintained that 
becaase a resolution had been passed which was conformable to the will of 
the king he would not be disinclined to resume the administration. The 
deputies declared to the king the repentance of his subjects and they 
heartUy implored forgiveness. However, Gustavus listened to their 
prolonged address with coldness and hauteur, and after it was concluded he 
replied briefly: “I am tired of being your king.” The deputies continued 
most urgent. They stamped their feet with vehemence, and struggled to 
emphasise their words with an accompaniment of tears; but there was no 
reply. This scene aroused great anguish in the assembly of the estates; and 
for the moment everything was in an uproar. 


THE RECESS OF VESTERAS (1527 A.D.) 


After numberless deputations the king finally returned the answer that he 
would join them. This occasioned universal joy, and all awaited his return 
with eagerness. Gustavus allowed them to wait for three long days. On the 
fourth day, accompanied by the council of the kingdom, by the chief nobles, 
by the common people, also by the burghers and peasants, besides twelve of 
the bodyguard, who were newly chifl in polished armour, he went to them. 
Only the priests were lacking in his following. On his arrival the estates 
went out to meet him. His form, speech, and bearing took on a double 
majesty for this occasion, and so impressed the common people with high 
thoughts of his person that the tone of their language could not be 
submissive and loyal enough to him. All entreated forgiveness and laid 
before liim their requests.” 


All his demands were conceded. The king’s propositions were answered by 
each class for itself — by the nobility, the traders, the miners, and the 


pepsants, although their deliberations appear to have been held in company. 
TKe statute which was the result of these, known under the title of the 
Recess 1 1 'esteras, and dated on Midsunmier’s Day, 1527, was issued in the 
name of the council of state, whose seals were appended to it, with those of 
the nobility and of certain burghers and miners appointed on the part of the 
commonalty. The bishops, who from this time were no longer summoned to 
the council, briefly declared, in a special instrument, that they were content, 
how rich or poor soever his grace would have them to be. The act of the 
council on the Recess of Vesteras contains (1) a mutual engagement to 
withstand all attempts at revolt and to punish them, as also to defend the 
present government against all enemies, foreign and domestic; (2) a grant of 
power to the king, to take into his own hands the castles and strongholds of 
the bishops, and to fix their revenues as well as those of the prebends and 
canonries, to levy fines hitherto payable to the bishops, and to regulate the 
monasteries, in which there had for a long time been ” woeful 
misgovernment ” ; (3) authority for the nobles to resume that part of their 
hereditary property which had been conveyed to churches and convents 
since the Inquisition (rcifst) of 
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Charles Knutsson in 1454, if the heir-at-law could substantiate his birthright 
thereto, at the Thing, by the oaths of twelve men; (4) liberty for the 
preachers to proclaim the pure word of God, “but not” the barons add, 
“uncertain miracles, human inventions and fables, as hath been much used 
heretofore.” 


Respecting the new faith, on the other hand the burghers and miners declare 
that ” inquiry might be made, but that the matter passed their 
understanding”; as do the peasants, since “it was hard to judge more deeply 
than understanding permitted.” TTie answer of the latter betrays the 
affection they still, for the most part, bore to the clergy, with the exception 
of the mendicant friars or sack-monks, of whose conduct they complain. Of 
the bishops’ castles they say that the king may take them in keeping, until 


the kingdom shall be more firmly settled; for the article respecting the 
revenues of the church, they believe they are unable to answer it, but 
commit this matter to the king and his council. In that supplement to the 
statute which is entitled the Ordinance of Vesteras, it is enacted that a 
register of all the rents of the bishops, cathedrals, and canons should be 
drawn up, and the king might direct what proportion of these should be 
reserved to the former owners, and how much paid over to him for the 
requirements of the crown; that ecclesiastical offices, not merely the higher 
but the inferior, shoidd for the future be filled up only with the king’s 
consent, so that the bishops might supply the vacant parishes with 
preachers, but subject to reviewal by the king, who might remove those 
whom he found to be unfit; that in secular matters priests should be 
amenable to the civil jurisdiction, and on their decease no part of their 
effects should devolve to the bishops; finally, that from that day the gospels 
should be read in all schools, “as beseems those which are truly Christian.” 


Wlien these arrangements had been concerted, the king turned towards the 
prelates, and demanded from the bishop of Strengnas the castle of Tyn- 
nelso, which the latter declared himself ready to surrender. A similar answer 
was returned by the bishop of Skara in reference to that of Lecko ; but when 
the king came to Bishop Brask and requested his castle of Munkeboda, 
silence and sighs were the only reply. Thure Jonsson begged for his old 
friend that the castle might be at least spared to him during his lifetime, but 
the king answered shortly, “No!” Eight lords of the council were obliged on 
the spot to become sureties for the bishop’s obedience. Forty men of his 
bodyguard were taken from him to be entered among the royal forces, and 
they formed a portion of the troops, who were forthwith dispatched to take 
possession of the fortress with its artillery and appurtenances. At the same 
time the king sent various men of note as commissioners to the principal 
churches and monasteries throughout Sweden, to take into their keeping all 
documents concerning the estates and revenues of these foundations, and a 
declaratory letter of tlie council on the Recess and Ordinance of Vesteras 
was issued to all the provinces. Bishop Brask succeeded by a seeming 
submission in freeing himself from the securities he had been obliged to 
find; shortly afterwards, pretending a visitation to Gotland, he quitted the 
kingdom forever and joined the archbishop, who was likewise a fugitive in 
Dantzic.s 


At the head of his cavalry, with the evangelical doctors in his train, 
Gustavus proceeded into the provinces, caused them everywhere to preach 
before him, and resumed the lands which had been granted to the church, 
before as well as after the time of Charles Knutsson. At one blow he took 
away two thirds of all her revenues: no fewer than sixteen thousand manors 
were thus placed at his disposal. The greater number he united to the crown; 
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but many also he gave to his nobles, to his officers, to his courtiers, to all 
whose cooperation was likely to be aseful. But he touched not the lands or 
revenues of the churches, or even of the monasteries, which consented to 
embrace the Lutheran doctrines. This was the most effectual way of pro- 
selytising. The next in efficiency was the permission now allowed the 
ecclesiastics to marry and mix with the world. A great number, however, 
with the bishop of Linkoping, retired into foreign countries; and many into 
Dalecarlia, with the hope of enjoying religious liberty and of organising a 
more successful resistance. 


Gusta'Tis was well prepared for the manifestation now \nsible in Dalecarlia 
and the western provinces. Through the influence of the ecclesiastics, a 
formidable band was ready to take the field. But, in the first instance, it was 
judged advisable to send him a deputation, praying him to undo what he 
had lately done. He ansn-ered them >/;H=f,f4;—~;;\ ^ by fair promises 
until his forces jr4{f/u7’-””’%,-/ were collected; then he hastened to 

me -EE them, seized such of their chiefs as had not time to escape, 
and made the multitude sue for pardon. The ancient church was 
overthro\\Ti. The king declared himseK a Lutheran, nominated Lutherans 
to the vacant sees, and placed Lutherans in the parish churches.” 


33 


Maria Elizabeth, Wife of Dcke Johan of 


THE SYNOD OF OREBRO (1529 A.D.) 
The Lutherans had spread ostekgotland 
themselves over the entire king- (lags-ieis) 
dom; but the greater part of the 


common people, who occupied the land, still had Catholic teachers; for that 
reason there were everywhere traces of a medley of Lutheran and Catholic 
ceremonies. Gustavus wished to have a uniform worship throughout the 
kingdom. Finally, he simimoned a general comicil to Orebro. He had 
doubtless often thought of convoking such an assembly, but the priests 
especiaOy had zealously opposed it, and they had succeeded in hindering it 
until this time. 


Finally the religious body met, in the beginning of the year 1529, at Orebro. 
Besides the bishops and priests, who were clothed with the highest 
authority, there were also assembled in opposition to them the foremost 
inen of the kingdom. The chancellor, Lars .\nderson, who was at the same 
time archdeacon of Upsala, presided over the assembly, in the name of the 
king. He exerted himself in every particular to put all Catholic ceremonies 
out of the way at once; made use of all kinds of expedients and many 
artifices in order to bring this about. He scarcely dared to mention the name 
of Luther in this connection, and stiU less could he acknowledge his 
teachings as the underlying motive of the thing in view. It was appropriate 
and fitting for 
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the chancellor to declare that the sacred writings should be industriously 
read. However, most of those present were not inclined to concede that 


Luther’s version should be imiversally introduced into the kingdom. The 
monks must be allowed instead to furnish the Latin version, generally used 
in the popish church, which is usually ascribed to the saintly father, St. 
Jerome. The number of the feast days must be limited; yet the Lutheran 
must suffer still, in order that the feasts of the patron saints of the kingdom 
and of the church might be kept. 


Lars Anderson fully realized that at this time it would be simply impossible 
to tamper with and abrogate what it was perfectly evident would be publicly 
missed from the service of God; then he adopted the means of explaining 
things away: the holy water should be used, not for the reason that it 
washed away sins — because the blood of Christ alone could effect that — 
but as a mere remembrance of the baptismal vow. Tlie pictures should 
remain in the churches, not for adoration and worship but as an ornament to 
the temple, and in order to direct the thoughts of the people to the glory of 
the saints. Palms should be waved — not as if any power could be derived 
from the act or anything effected by it, but as a remembrance of the honour 
which the people showed to Christ when he was on his way to Jerusalem. 
The priests were exhorted to instruct their hearers diligently in this 
particular, and to teach them to cherish no superstition which was connected 
with the usual ceremonial of the chiu-ch. The final resolutions of this 
council were subscribed to by all who were present, and they were put 
imder seal on Low Sunday, 1529. 


As soon as Olaus Petri had returned to Stockholm from this council, he 
wrote a Swedish Handbook of Evangelical Proofs, wherein many popish 
ceremonies were omitted and several were retained. However, the priests 
found great difficulty in using this handbook among the women; as they 
were wholly imreconciled to the abolition of the prayers for the dead. 
Neither did they feel that their children were properly baptised unless salt 
were placed in the mouth during the ritual of baptism, and unless the 
horrible exorcisms were used to which they were accustomed. In order to 
avoid an uproar the king indicated to the priests that salt and exorcisms 
might be added to the service to pacify the people, who were indeed so 
strong and so imperative that they might better be conciliated in matters 
which, themselves, meant nothing and which contributed little to the 
confirmation of the iaithA 


A BABYLONIAN EXAMPLE 


A very instructive example of the strophe combined with responsion is 
afforded by the second Babylonian version of the Creation, which has been 
for the first time translated and published by T. G. Pinches. It consists of 
forty lines, and is arranged in four strophes of ten lines each. The 
responsion is clear and vivid to the last degree, the end harks back to the 
beginning with manifest intention. The concatenation constitutes, as it were, 
a rivet between the strophes. I will confine myself at present to quoting the 
beginning of the first three and the ending of the last two strophes. 


Str. I (beginning), The glorious house, the house of the gods, in a glorious 
place had not been made, A plant had not been brought forth, a tree had not 
been created, etc. 


Str. I (end), (As for) the glorious house, the house of the gods, its seat had 
not been made, The whole of the lands were sea. 


Str. II (beginning). When within the sea there was^a stream In that day 
Eridu was made, E-sagila was constructed, etc. 


Str. II (end), The gods were to be caused to sit in a seat of Joy of heart, He 
made mankind. 


Str. Ill (beginning), Aruru had made the seed of mankind with him. He 
made the beasts of the field and the living creatures of the desert ; etc. 


The age of this Babylonian story of the Creation probably goes back to at 
least the middle of the second millennium of our chronology, and in this 
very ancient specimen of Semitic poetry we find this poetic form fully 
developed. 
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THE REVOLT OF THE VESTERGOTLANDERS 


Of all the insurrectionary movements in the time of King Gustavus, the 
revolt of the Vestergotlanders was the only one which was called into 
activity at the instigation, not only of the clergy, but of the nobility. Yet the 
lords sought to push forward the peasants — a proof sufficient that the 
barons were no longer so powerful as they had been. The energies of 
democracy in Sweden were never more vigorous than after the massacre of 
Stockholm had broken the strength of the magnates, and the diet of 
Vesteras, that of the bishops. Gustavus stood amidst a turbulent stream of 
popular force which had burst its bounds. This had first raised him to a 
throne which during twenty years it struggled to overturn. His accustomed 
mode of action, to follow the torrent when it was about to overpower him, 
until he should gain firm footing, was dictated to him by necessity; and it 
must be acknowledged that he well knew how to guide himself among the 
dangers of his position. 
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Letters of the king and liis council were despatched to all the provinces, to 
the effect that he would gladly mend whatever might be wrong in his 
government; touching religion and the church, nothing had been determined 
without the assent of the council and the estates, nor should be hereafter. 
The Smalanders were, besides, wheedled with a pledge that two convents 
should be preserved; the clergy he engaged to exempt from entertaining the 
royal troops, if they would give their aid in appeasing the commons; to the 
Dalesmen he promised the remission of the tax they had so keenly 
contested ; and to the miners, an acquittance from some of the demands of 
the crown. The abundance of the sovereign’s good words seemed not to 
suffice; he begged that others too would employ the like. It was usual at this 
time when one province was in revolt to invoke the mediation of the rest, in 
reference to the ancient league by which they had been united. Thus the 
town of Stockholm now wrote to the Dalesmen, praying them to refrain 
from taking part in this insurrection. The Dalesmen and the miners on the 


other hand, although two years afterwards they were themselves ready for a 
new rising, addressed on this occasion a special letter of admonition to the 
factious Vestergotlanders and Smalanders ; but the Ostergotlanders, the 
neighbours of the latter, were in particular employed as mediators. 
Delegates from Upland and Ostergotland, with the royal envoys, hastened 
to Vestergotland and Smaland, bearing an offer of full pardon for the men of 
these territories, if they returned to their obedience. The result was that 
when Thure Jonsson convoked a meeting of the Vestergotlanders on Larfs 
heath, on April 17th, 1529, and harangued them from a great stone — on 
the expediency of electing another king, Magnus, bishop of Skara, and also 
assuring them that the pope would absolve them from their oaths, the 
yeomen made answer that “a change of lords seldom made matters better ; 
therefore it seemed to them most advisable to hold fast to the fealty which 
they had sworn to king Gustavus.” Thereupon both the Vestergotlanders and 
the Smalanders, who had informed the royal commissioners that they would 
be guided by the decision of their brethren, laid down their arms. In the writ 
of accommodation, pledges were given to them, that what had happened 
should be as a matter dead and forgotten, and that no heresy should be 
introduced into the kingdom; yet, the king added, the recess of Vesteras 
should be observed on every point. In this settlement the mediators are 
placed on a parallel with the authorities, for it is stated that ” the good men 
of Upland and Ostergotland likewise, who have interceded for the 
disturbers, shall have power to mulct of goods and life every man who, after 
this day, by word or deed shall stir up any disorders against the king.” So 
this sedition was quelled. Joran Thureson, the dean who had attempted to 
raise the Helsingers, was at last seized by them and delivered to the king, 
who was Satisfied with dismissing him from his office. His father, the old 
high steward, with bishop Magnus, fled across ilie border to Denmark. 


Seven barons, who all styled themselves councillors of state in 
Vestergotland, had plotted with the rebel leaders of Larfs heath, before the 
resolution of the yeomanry was known, to change the government of 
Sweden, and had renounced fealty and obedience to King Gustavus. Their 
letter was not sent; and assurances were afterwards given them by the 
priest, master Nils of Hwalstad, that all the documents by which their 
participation in the revolt might be proved should be committed to the 
flames. Deeming that the king did not know or would not see their guilt, 


they ventured to lay the whole blame of this transaction on Thure Jonsson 
and the bishop, and to offer themselves to the judgment of the council and 
the estates at the diet now convoked in Streiignas. Here Gustavus 
vindicated himself at length from 
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the accusations brought against him, and caused a defence of the Recess of 
Vesteras, composed by Lawrence Peterson, to be made pubHc. On the trial, 
it was declared that the arraigned lords had forfeited all claim to be included 
in the warrant of peace granted by the king, or to obtain a pardon ; the more 
so as, although thrice called upon by him to acknowledge their guilt and sue 
for grace, they had refused to comply. They were, therefore, in accordance 
with the tenor of their own letters now produced against them, condemned 
to death; and the sentence was executed on two of them. The pardon of a 
third was granted to the supplications of his mother, but he was obliged to 
pay a fine of 2,000 guilders (£158), and the rest of those who had borne a 
leading part in the revolt saw themselves under the necessity of afterwartls 
purchasing the king’s good will with money and costly presents. 


THE DEBT TO LUBECK 


Tlie debt to Liibeck was still unpaid. From an account adjusted in 1529 by 
the king’s brother-in-law, the count of Hoya, with the authorities of the 


town, it is plain that the capital had not been diminished since the year 
1523, notwithstanding the tax levied for its discharge, and this circumstance 
was one cause of the general discontent which prevailed. An agreement had 
now, in-deed, been concluded, by which the privileges, granted in 1523 
were to bi confined to Liibeck, th( town consenting that the debt should be 
paid by instalments within four years; but even this arrangement rendered 
necessary the employment of extraordinary means. Imitating an example 


which had already been set in Denmark, a baronial diet held at Upsala in the 
early part of the year 1530 resolved that, from all the town churches of the 
kingdom, one bell should be taken towards the cancelling of this debt. The 
municipalities acceded to this measure, and in the following year the same 
requisition was extended to the rural churches, the bells being redeemable 
with money, at the option of the parishes. Agents specially conmiissioned 
by the council settled the conditions of arrangement with the commonalty 
of the various districts; engaging, on the king’s part, that what was thus 
collected should be applied only to the object specified, and that the 
expenditure of the sum should be accounted for by persons thereto 
appointed. The tithes for the years were besides exacted, with all the money 
and plate still remaining in the church coffers that could be spared. In this 
way the debt to Liibeck was entirely paid off; but its discharge cost the king 
a new i’surrection. The Dalecarlians once more rose; took back their bells, 
which they had already delivered up; and despatched letters throughout the 
kingdom, in which they invoked the remembrance of the ancient 
confederation, request-n 


TOCKMOCK’S CHAPEIi 
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ing that twelve men of condition from every hundred might assemble in a 
general diet at Arboga, on St. Eric’s day (the 18th of May), 1531, in order to 
deliberate, and to come to a decision upon certain affairs of the commons, 
which concerned the interests of all men, more especially respecting the 
dissensions in the Christian church. The peasants in Gestricland, in a part of 
Vestmanland, and in Nerike, likewise resumed possession of their bells. The 
king with difficulty appeased the discontent of the Uplanders; subsequently 
he employed their chiefs, with the magistrates of Stockholm, in a 
negotiation with the insurgents of Dalecarlia. At the head of the latter, in the 
present attempt, appeared men who had heretofore been the most faithful 


adherents of the king. The peasants of the Dales, said these, would not 
again allow themselves to be pinned in a ring, as once upon Tuna Heath : to 
come across the Dal-elf at Brunback without the Dalesmen’s leave, was 
what no king or lord of the land had ever dared, and even Gustavus should 
not come into their country without safe-conduct, or with a greater 
following than they themselves should appoint; nor would they suffer any 
officers to live among them, other than such as they had themselves 
consented to receive, and as had been born among them. All this they 
alleged to be the old custom of their country, and they now kept armed 
guard upon the borders. When the king came to hear this, he said that it was 
now the time of the Dalesmen, but that his own time was coming; and to the 
astonishment of all, he nominated one of the principal insurgent leaders to 
be governor of the Dales. 


GUSTAVUS DEFEATS CHRISTIAN IN NORWAY 


This caution was rendered necessary by the perils which threatened from 
another quarter. Christian II, though dethroned, was ever busied with plans 
for recovering the kingdoms of which he had been master, and he had more 
than once, for this purpose, collected troops, which yet he never had 
succeeded in keeping together. Meanwhile the dwelling of Christian in the 
Netherlands, where he lived under the protection of the emperor, was a 
point of reunion for all the Swedish malcontents and exiles. Here resided 
the former archbishop, Gustavus Trolle, who had carried off with him the 
okl records of the kingdom; here were gathered Thure Jonsson, bishop 
Magnus of Skara, and Jon Ericson, dean of Upsala, who held 
communication with bishop John Brask, now likewise a refugee. In the year 
1530 they bound themselves, by a special covenant, to replace Cliristian 
“by the arms of their adherents” on the throne, and invoked the aid of the 
emperor, ” to free Sweden, for the boot of Christendom, from a tyrant who 
cared neither for God nor men, for word, honour, nor repute.” By the end of 
October, 1531, Christian put to sea with a fleet of twenty-five vessels, and 
though these were dispersed by a storm in which several were lost, he was 
himself fortunate enough to effect a landing in Norway at Opslo. The 
Northmen, who had long been disaffected from Danish rule, perceived in 
Christian the instrument by which they might regain independence. The fate 
of Christian was, however, soon decided. His ships were burned by the 


united squadrons of Demnark and Liibeck; and the unfortunate prince was 
incarcerated in the eastern tower of the castle of Sonderburg, in a vaulted 
chamber of which all the apertures were walled up, one little window 
excepted, through which his food was introduced. In this abode of horror, 
where a Norwegian dwarf was his only companion, King Christian lived 
seventeen years, the first twelve without any alleviation of his misery. His 
imprisonment lasted in all seven and twenty years, and was only terminated 
by death. 
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Such being the event of Christian’s invasion, Gustavus obtained time again 
to turn his thoughts to the Dalecarhans, in whose territory all was for the 
present tranquil. The Dalesmen, weary of moving about in arms among 
their forests, had made an offer to the king, at the end of the year 1531, to 
redeem their bells with a sum of 2,000 marks, and were the more gladdened 
by his promise of pardon, as they regarded it as a silent confirmation of 
their privileges. They celebrated with feasts, say the chronicles, the old 
liberty of the Dales. But the king, on the other hand, had determined forever 
to extinguish their claims to peculiar privileges above the other mhabitants 
of the kingdom; and he was, besides, moved anew to indignation when the 
miners set at naught his summons to defend the kingdom against the attack 
of Christian, and held commmiications with his runaway subjects. These 
mutinous excesses were ascribed more especially to ” Magnus Nilson with 
his faction,” who — the real mstigator of the bell-sedition — was at that 
time the richest miner in the Kopparberg, and of whom it is popularly said 
that he shod his horses with silver. In the conunencement of the year 1533 
Gustavus cited his own retainers, with those of the nobility, to meet at 
Vesteras. No man knew against whom this armament was really directed, 
although rumour spoke of new complots by the factionaries of King 
Christian. The king’s injunctions to his captains were, ” Wlieresoever ye see 
me advance, thither haste ye speedily after.” The expedition took its way to 
the Dale country, whose inhabitants had lately sent representatives to 
Vesteras. These the king detained, and in their stead despatched 


proclamations to the Dalecarhans, purporting that ” he well knew that little 
of what had happened could be unputed to the common people; he came 
only to hold an inquisition upon the guilty, whom it was meet they should 
cast out from among them.” He invited them all to come to a conference at 
the Kopparberg. 


The king arrived as soon as the letters, and the commonalty assembled — 
some with good will, others by constraint. As on the previous occasion, 
troops encompassed the assembly; first several lords of the council spoke to 
the people, afterwards the king himself. He asked the Dalesmen whether 
they remembered their promise made six years before, when he had 
pardoned the revolt then commenced, or they supposed they might play this 
game with him every year with impunity. This bout should be the last. He 
would suffer no province in his dommion to be hostile; for the future theirs 
should be either obedient, or so desolated that neither hound nor cock 
should be heard in it. He asked them where they would have that border 
which their king must not dare to overstep, and whether it became them as 
subjects thus to master their magistrates. What was the true reason why the 
Stures, although the rulers of the land, had never ventured to cross the 
stream at Brunbiick without the leave of the miners? To such insolence he, 
at least, would not submit. After this fashion, the king spoke to them long 
and sharply, and during that time the whole of the commonalty were upon 
their knees. He called upon them to deliver up the instigators of the last 
sedition, which was forthwith performed. Five of them were tried and 
executed upon the spot; the rest were carried prisoners to Stockholm, 
where, in the following year, three of them, pursuant to the judgment of the 
council and the town magistrates, were put to death — among them Anders 
Person of Rankhytta, in whose barn Gustavus had once threshed. The 
forfeited property of the offenders was restored to their wives and children. 
Thus ended the third and last rising of the Dalecarhans against King 
Gustavus. 
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lubeck’s last efforts are subdued 


At this time Liibeck was calling up its last energies for the maintenance of 
its commercial power ; for its citizens, who ” wished to hold in their sole 
grasp the keys of the Baltic, looking only to their own advantage,” had long 
seen with reluctance the Hollanders dividing with themselves the trade of 
the North. They had contributed to the overthrow of Christian IT because he 
had favoured these rivals, but they had not reaped the fruits expected from 
his fall; and they ended by wishing to raise him from his prison to the 
throne. Gustavus had already, in 1526, formed a commercial treaty with the 
regent Margaret of the Netherlands, and although Christian had received 
support from that quarter in his last enterprise, the misunderstandings 
thereby created were eventually adjusted. Liibeck, on the other hand, 
demanded that Sweden and Denmark should declare war on the Hollanders, 
and in the mean time postpone the assertion of its own quarrel with them, in 
order to kindle a new one in the North. Marcus Meyer and Gorgen Wollen- 
WOQver, two bold demagogues, were the men who, having ejected the old 
council of Liibeck and usurped the government in the name of the populace, 
ruined the power of their native city by the attempt again to make and 
unmake kings. By the death of Frederick of Denmark, on the 3rd April, 
1533, and the disputes which afterwards arose respecting the succession, 
their plans were advanced. To excite new troubles in Sweden they 
employed the name of young Svante Sture, a son of the last administrator, 
who had fallen into their hands. The generous youth refused to be the tool 
of their designs, for which they found a more willing instrument in the 
count Jolm of Hoya, whom Christian reckoned one of the persons 
“introduced into the government by the towns.” Gustavus had united him in 
marriage with his sister, placed him in his council, and bestowed upon him 
a considerable territory in Finland. Estrangement seems to have first arisen 
between the count and his sovereign from the computation of the Swedish 
debt made by the former at Liibeck in 1529, fixing the amount at 10,000 
marks higher than Gustavus would acknowledge. The debt was afterwards 
discharged within the period agreed upon, but the Liibeckers maintained 


that from 8,000 to 10,000 marks of the same were still wanting, while 
Gustavus asserted that the Liibeck commissioners had omitted just so much 
from their accounts, and applied the money to their own use. The 
consequence was that the Liibeckers seized a ship belonging to the king, 
whereupon he laid an embargo on all Liibeck vessels in Swedish harbours, 
the bitter hatred of the townsmen to him finding vent in speeches, writings, 
overt acts of hostility, and at last also in clandestme designs agamst his life. 
The count of Hoya fled, with his wife and children, from Sweden, and was 
received at Liibeck with public demonstrations of rejoicing. Associating 
himself with the other Swedish exiles, he took part with Gustavus Trolle 
and Bernard of Melen in the war which now broke out. 


In the year 1534 began the Count’s Feud, so called because the possessors 
of power in Liibeck placed Count Christopher of Oldenburg at the head of 
their attack upon Denmark. This was the last blow struck for Christian II, 
whose cause Liibeck pretended to lead. 


Liibeck saw itself reduced, in 1536, to conclude a peace with Denmark, 
which brought the war with Sweden also to an end. But the dissatisfaction 
of Gustavus that Denmark should have concluded a separate peace, and 
under conditions by which he deemed his interests to be prejudiced in 
several points, the difficulties which arose concerning the payment of the 
loan wherewith he had assisted Christian II, and various other disputes, 
afterwards well-nigh 1. w. — VOL. XVI. n 
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led to a rupture with Denmark. At length a good understanding was 
restored, and an alliance between the two kingdoms for twenty years 
contracted, at a personal interview of the sovereigns in Bromsebro. The 
Hanse Towns, on the other hand, after this unsuccessful attempt to restore 
their ancient influence in the North, never recovered their former privileges. 
In Liibeck, the party which had instigated the war was overturned. Among 
their plans was included a conspiracy against Gustavus : the king was to be 


assassinated, and Stockholm delivered to the Liibeckers. The plot was 
detected; and its authors, who were for the most part German burgesses, 
suffered (in 1536) the penalty of their crime. 


THE ACT OF HEREDITARY SETTLEMENT 


As early as the year 1526, when the council solicited the king to choose a 
consort, provision was made that, if God should grant him sons, one of 
them — and the eldest in preference — should be his successor, while lands 
and fiefs were to be settled on the others, as was beseeming for the children 
of a sovereign. Eric and John (the king’s firstborn son by Margaret) were 
presented to the council convened at Orebro on the 4th of January, 1540, 
along with several of the chief nobles and prelates. The king drew his 
sword, and the assembled peers, touching the blade, took an oath, 
administered by him and confirmed by the reception of the sacrament, in 
which they acknowledged his sons as the legitimate heirs of the kingdom. 
Four years afterwards, at the diet of Vesteras, this act was further 
confirmed, and the succession to the throne settled, according to priority of 
birth, upon the male heirs of the sovereign, the estates recognising and 
doing solemn homage to Eric as crown prince. The act of Hereditary 
Settlement passed at Vesteras, and dated the 13th of January, 1544, was 
drawn up in the name of all estates by order of the nobles, who here styled 
themselves “members and props of the crown of Sweden.” At the diet of 
Strengnas, in 1547, the estates declared themselves likewise ready to 
acknowledge and maintain “the testamentary disposition which the king’s 
majesty has made or may yet make for the princely heirs of his body.” The 
statute for this purpose was framed by the clergy, although it is plain, from 
various records, that the other orders also gave their assent to it. Now, for 
the first time after the beginning of the Reformation, we find this estate — 
no longer represented by the bishops only, but also by pastors of churches, 
both in towns and rural parishes — again mentioned as present at the diet; a 
proof that the greater number, at least, were now Protestants. After the act 
of settlement had been passed, an order was made, “that the king’s majesty 
might not daily be burdened and troubled with so many affairs,” for the 


EXAMPLES FROM THE KORAN 


It seems hardly possible to believe that the Arab prophet, who regarded it as 
an insult to be described as a poet, should have employed definite literary 
forms, and more particularly the strophe combined with the responsion, in 
his revelations. Yet such is the fact. In most cases the strophes rise and fall 
in harmony with his abrupt and agitated style (similar stroijhes occur in the 
prophetic books), but regular strophes are to be found, and in those that rise 
and fall we can trace a definite law which altogether excludes the idea of 
chance. The occurrence of the stroi:)he combined with the responsion in the 
Koran, is a point of the utmost importance to the hypothesis of strophic 
composition, because the correctness of the arrangement of the Koran in 
lines seems to be assured both by the rhyme and by tradition. I will bring to 
your notice in this place an example of the regular strophe from the Koran. 
In the thirty-sixth surah we come upon a passage framed, as it were, 
between two verses, which form the inclusion. 


V. 28. There was only one cry (of Gabriel from heaven), and behold, they 
became utterly extinct. 


V. 49. They only wait for one sounding (of the trumpet), which shall 
overtake them while they are disputing together. 


Between these two lie five strophes of four lines each. 


Str. I, begins (v. 29), Oh, the misery of men! no apostle cometh unto them 
but they laugh him to scorn. 


Str. II, begins (v. 33), One sign {of the resurrection’ ] unto them is the dead 
earth, we quicken the same, etc. 


Str. Ill, begins (v. 37), The night also is a sign unto them, we withdraw the 
day from the same, etc. 


Str. IV, begins (v. 41), It is a sign also unto them that they carry off their 
offspring in the ship filled with merchandise, etc. 


councillors of state to be in attendance upon him continually, two every 
month. 


TROUBLES CONCERNING FINLAND 


In 1554 the Russian war broke out on the borders of Finland. Gustavus had 
regarded this portion of his dominions with a paternal solicitude which was 
extended likewise to the more distant Laplanders. He forbade the 
oppressions practised by the trading peasants of Norrland and Finland upon 
this wild and defenceless race, and sought to disseminate Christianity 
among the Lapps by missionaries. By the labours of Michael Agricola, a 
Finn by birth and the pupil of Luther and Melanchthon, whom Gustavus 
appointed ordinary of Abo, the Finlanders obtained the Bible, prayer-book, 
psalms, and 
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the first books of instruction in their language. Their manners were still 
marked by much barbarity and lawlessness. The king was obliged, in 1551, 
to chastise the Tavastrians, who had surprised and burned the newly 
established settlements of the Swedes, already flourishing, in the forests of 
East Bothnia. Dark and extraordinary crimes are mentioned, and the 
remoteness of situation, tempting by the prospect of impunity, led to great 
outrages on the part of the possessors of fiefs and the royal bailiffs, as is 
shown by the king’s letters to the Flemings, who then exercised great power 
in Finland. The peace subsisting with Russia since 1510 had been last 
confirmed in 1537; but the frontier was undefined, and in desolate Lapland 
it was unknown to either side. Yet disputes speedily arose which produced 
quarrels between the bailiffs respecting the collection of the crown dues, 
and at length mutual plundering, homicides, and burnings. As early as 1545, 


Gustavus, in a letter to Francis I, complains of an inroad of the Russians 
into Finland. This was returned with equal damage from the Swedish side, 
though without the king’s orders, and brought on an open war, in which the 
grand master of the Livonian knights and the king of Poland promised their 
aid to Gustavus against the czar Ivan Vasilievitsch II. The king himself 
repaired to Finland in the following year, with a fleet and army. But mutual 
devastations, from which Finland suitered most, composed the whole 
occurrences of the war. The Russians laid fruitless siege to Viborg with a 
very large army, and carried off with them a crowd of captives. Their 
chronicles relate that a man was sold for ten copecks, and a maiden for 
fifteen. The war occasioned great outlay, and disease raged among the 
soldiery. These causes, coupled with the failure of the promised help from 
Livonia and Poland, led first to a cessation of arms, and thereafter to a 
peace, concluded at Moscow (April 2nd, 1557), for forty years. The 
disputed boundaries were to be determined by special coimnissioners. 


Designs on Livonia from this side were soon to set the whole North in 
flames. The Russian giant was now begiiming to struggle towards the sea, 
whence fresher air might stream upon his sluggish body. Gustavus kept 
aloof from the discords which were soon engendered. His sons, however, 
did not share his own caution, and his knowledge of their character filled 
hiin with apprehension. Heavy was the weight of care which accumulated 
upon his last years. He complained that his old friends had departed, and 
that he felt himself lonely in the world. He had lost, in 1551, his beloved 
consort Margaret Lejonhufvud, who had borne to him ten children: five 
sons and five daughters. He married again, after the lapse of a year, the 
young Catherine Stenbock. 


In February, 1559, after the Russians had plundered the whole coimtry to 
Riga, Ivan Vasilievitsch II was informed by his commanders that Livonia 
lay in ashes. Before this invasion, commenced in the year previous, fell the 
old but now shattered dominion of the sword-knights; and as aid was sought 
from Poland, the emperor, Denmark, and Sweden, the country was now 
about to become — as throughout a whole century it continued — the 
theatre for the settlement of their contending pretensions. He was already 
opening that series of wars beyond the Baltic in which Sweden was to be 
engaged; and it was not without good grounds that he who is justly styled 


the father of his country scrupled to enter on a path so full of uncertainty. 
AH the sentiments recorded as having fallen from him in his last year show 
that he viewed with the pro-foundest anxiety the prospect of Sweden’s 
future. The very expedient he adopted, to avoid setting her all to hazard in 
the dangerous hands of Eric, involved risks which undoubtedly did not 
escape his penetration. All aromid, 
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clouds were darkening the political horizon. He had received information 
that another last attempt was about to be made on behalf of the family of his 
old enemy Christian ; and, on the side of Denmark, under the new king 
Frederick II the chances of war seemed so imminent that Gustavus kept his 
army and fleet in readiness. Those who now invoked his assistance for 
Livonia, the granting of which would have provided a new war with Russia, 
were the same who deserted him in his former war with that coimtry. He 
discerned only one Swedish interest at stake in the whole quarrel — that of 
setting bounds 


to the augmentation of the Danish power in this quarter, after Reval had 
offered, in 1558, its submission to King Christian III — and beyond 
question this was his motive in binding himself to support the grand master 
of the order by a loan, obtaining that town as security; unless it was a mere 
pretext on the king’s part to take the matter out of the management of his 
sons. For we know that John also, who had formed connections with Reval 
by giving shelter in Finland to the pirates of this town (the sea thieves of 
Re-val, as Gustavus calls them), was negotiating with the grand master to 
furnish a loan upon the security of certain fortresses, and had made an 
engagement to this effect without his father’s privity. The king had 
observed, as he declared, that his son had some clandestine matter on his 
mind, and made him earnest representations on this subject. “Seeing thou 
well knowest that Finland is not a separate dominion from Sweden, but that 
both are counted as members of one body, it becomes thee to undertake 
nothing which concerns the whole kingdom, unless he who is the true head 


of Sweden, with the estates of the realm, be consulted thereupon, and it be 
approved and confirmed by him and them, as thy bounden duty points out, 
and Sweden’s law requires.” But John turned for counsel in this design, not 
to his father, but to Eric. The latter informed his brother, who was still 
busied with his embassy to London, that he had given orders to his 
secretary with Clas Christerson Horn to negotiate with the grand master for 
the delivery of the castles of Sonnenburg and Padis, for the sum of 50,000 
dollars, of which 10,000 was to be raised in Finland. “And when the king 
our father hears that this matter has had a happy issue,” he added, “and we 
hold the keys of the castles, doubt not that he will lay out the rest for us; or 
it can be procm-ed in some other mode.” He pledged hunself to further the 
scheme, according to the engagement he had made, “even should it move 
the wrath of the king.” Eric gave command for the unmediate equipment of 
ships in Finland, which drew forth a letter from the old monarch, forbidding 
any obedience being given in matters of importance to “what Eric or our 
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other children may order without our knowledge and sanction.” Thus wo 
see the sons united against the father on the very point which was to 
enkindle a deadly emnity between them. 


THE DEATH OF THE KING 


On June 16th Gustavus came to Stockholm, and informed the estates, by 
message, that he would meet them at the palace on the 25th of the month. 
On the appointed day he took his place in the hall of assemblage, 
accompanied by all his sons — King Eric, Duke John, Duke Magnus, and 
Duke Charles, llie last, who was still a child, stood at his father’s knee; the 
others on his left hand, each according to his age. The king leaving saluted 


the estates, they listened for the last time to the accents of that eloquence so 
well liked by the people. Upon the 14th of August, the very day of Eric’s 
departure, Gustavus lay on his deathbed. 


When his confessor began a long discourse of devotion, the king bade him 
cut it short, and instead of that bring him a medicine for a sick stomach anrl 
a brain that felt as if it were burning. He was heard to exclaim that he had 
busied himself too much with the cares of this world, but with all his wealth 
he could not buy himself physicians. Such of his bailiffs as were 
incarcerated for debts owed to himself, he now restored to freedom. His 
mood was Capricious and changeable : now harsh and morose, so that his 
children trembled in his presence; now soft even to tears; at other times 
merry and jesting, especially at the endeavours of those who wished to 
prolong his life. When one asked him if he needed aught, his reply was, ” 
The kingdom of Heaven, which thou canst not give me.” He seemed not to 
place overmuch confidence even in his ghostly advisers; when the priest 
exhorted him to confess his sins, the king angrily broke out, “Shall I tell my 
sins to thee?” To the bystanders he declared that he forgave his enemies, 
and begged pardon of all for anything in which he had dealt unjustly with 
them, enjoining them to make known this to all. To his sons he said, “A 
man is but a man; when the play is out, we are all alike,” and enjoined them 
to unity and steadfastness in their religion. 


The consort of the dying king never quitted his side. Dm-ing the first three 
weeks of his illness he spoke often, sometimes with wonderful energy, on 
temporal and spiritual affairs. The three following weeks he passed chiefly 
in silence and, as it seemed, with no great pain; he was often seen to raise 
his hands as in prayer. Having received the sacrament, made confession of 
his faith, and sworn his son to adhere firmly to it, he beckoned for writing 
materials, and inscribed these words, ” Once confessed, so persist, or a 
hundred times repeated” — but his trembling hand had not the power to 
finish the sentence. The confessor continued his exhortations, till, as life 
was flying, Sten Ericson Lejonhufvud interrupted him by saying, “All that 
j-ou talk is in vain, for our lord heareth no more.” Thereupon the priest bent 
down to the ear of the dying man and said, ” If thou believe in Jesus Christ, 
and hear my voice, give us some sign thereof.” To the amazement of all, the 


king answered with a loud voice, “Yes!” This was his last breath, at eight of 
the clock in the morning, the 29th of September, 1560.« 


fryxell’s estimate of king gustavus 


King Gustavus I was a tall and well-made man, somewhat above six feet 
high. He had a firm and full botly without spot or blemish, strong arms, 
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delicate legs, small and beautiful hands and feet. His hair of a light yellow, 
combed down and cut straight across his eye-brows; forehead of a middle 
height, with two perpendicular lines between the eyes, which were blue and 
piercing; his nose straight, and not long; red lips, and roses on his cheeks, 
even in his old age. His beard in younger years was brown and parted, a 
hand-breadth long, and cut straight across; in later years growing at will, till 
it at last reached his waist and became hoary like his hair. As his body was 
faultless in every respect, any dress that he wore became him. Fortune 
favoured him in all that he undertook: fishing, hunting, agriculture, cattle- 
breeding, mining, even to casting the dice, when he could be induced to 
take part in it — which, however, was very seldom. 


As in his body, so in his soul was King Gustavus endowed with the most 
noble qualities. His memory was so strong that, having seen a person once, 
after the lapse of ten or twelve years he recognised him again at first sight. 
The road he had once travelled he could never mistake again; he knew the 
names of the villages; nay, even those of the peasants who lived there 
during his youthful excursions. As was his memory, such was his 
understanding. \Vlien he saw a painting, scupture, or architecture he could 
immediately and acutely judge its merits and defects, though he had himself 
never received any instruction in these arts. 


When there was a crowd of people at the Castle,’ he spoke with each, and 
on the subjects which those he addressed best understood; all were familiar 


to him. No man in the kingtlom was so well acquainted with it as himself; 
none knew as well as he did in what its deficiencies lay. For this reason, and 
because in the begimiing he was entirely without well-informed and 
capable officers, he was obliged himself to compose every ordinance and 
decree which he enacted, and the kingdom was not a loser by it. 


He was prudent in the highest degree. But once, when Gustavus Trolle was 
about to take him prisoner at Upsala, did he show himself careless or 
credulous. Otherwise he was so provident that he might rather be called 
suspicious. “Look well before you. Think well of all men; but most of 
yourself” — thus he exhorted the people; and it was thus true, as an old 
author says of him, “he calculated every step, and could stand firm as a 
mountain at each.” 


Fimmess and perseverance in what he undertook were strikmg features in 
his character. Example sufficient of this we find in his long, vehement, but 
honestly conducted struggle with the power of popery. Most others would 
have wearied, or desired by a blow to decide the matter with violence. 
Gustavus let time and reflection work for him ; though slowly, he went ever 
forwards. Seldom or never did he change his resolution ; it was an adage of 
his which he often repeated: “Better say once and remain by it, than speak a 
hundred times.” 


He was a Stern and serious gentleman, and well knew how to preserve his 
dignity. It was not advisable for any, whether high or low, to attempt to 
encroach upon it; in such circumstances he rebuffed peasants, bishops, or 
kings, with equal severity. He was just, but severe, with the men he had 
placed in civil charges; on which account many abandoned him. Wlien any 
one laboured to show off his talents and capabilities in the hopes of 
ingratiating himself, or others commenced extolling such an one, the sharp- 
sighted king would answer: “He is but a dabbler with all his pound from our 
Lord.” 


‘ Or palace. The palace at Stockholm is still called the Castle, 
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Gustavus was careful of money ; for, said he, ” it costs the sweat and labour 
of the subjects.” His court was very frugal. He generally livefl at one or 
other of the royal estates, and consumed their produce. His children were 
kept strictly. Hams and butter were sent from the country for the supper of 
the princes at Upsala; the queen herself sewed their shirts, and it was 
considered a great present if ever one of the princesses got a blank 
riksthaler. Gustavus’ love of money seduced him to several injustices, 
which, however, were not so striking in those days as now. He sometimes 
permitted parishes to remain without rectors, having them administered by 
vicars, and appropriated their returns to himself. He forbade the export of 
cattle to his subjects in general, buying them himself at a low price from the 
peasants, and sellmg them abroad with great profit. This last circumstance 
was one of the chief causes of the Dacke Feud.’ 


Several things of this kind which are less creditable to him are related; but 
the people overlooked them for the sake of his many virtues. They also 
knew that this money was not uselessly squandered. Herr Eskil’s Hall, and 
the other vaulted chambers of the treasury, were full of good silver bullion 
at the king’s death. Wlien, however, pomp was required, he did not spare; 
but showed himself the equal of other kings. “The Lord’s anointed,” he 
said, “should be girded with splendour, that the commonalty may view him 
with reverence, and not imagine themselves to be the equals of majesty to 
the small profit of the land.” 


A pure and unaffected piety dwelt in his heart, and showed itself in his 
actions. Prayers were read morning and evening in his apartments; divine 
service he never neglected. He was better informed of the contents of the 
Bible and the catechism than most of the priests in his kingdom. Therefore 
Le Palm, his chief physician, wrote of him to Paris: “My king is a God’s 
prince, who has scarcely his equal in spiritual and temporal measure. He is 
so experienced in the Scriptures that he can rectify his priests; and none 
imderstands the government of the kingdom like himself.” During the 
Dacke Feud Gustavus wrote to the rebels as follows: “Ye can threaten us as 
much as ye will; ye can drive us from our royal throne; rob us of estate, 
wife, and children — ay, of life itself; but from that knowledge which we 


have attained of God’s word, ye shall never part us, as long as our heart is 
whole and our blood is warm.” 


He was equally venerable in his domestic life. No vice stains his memory. 
He liked the society of handsome and agreeable women; but no mistress, no 
illegitimate child, not the slightest foible can be laid to his charge, though 
he was forty-one before he married for the first time. His marriage vows he 
kept inviolate. Gluttony, drunkenness, gambling, and idleness were what he 
could never endure in others, much less in himself. 


As he in his younger years was of a cheerful temper, when business was 
done he kept a gay and lively court, though in all sobriety. Every afternoon 
at a certain hour the lords and ladies assembled in the great hall where tlie 
king’s musicians made music for them while they danced. “For,” said he, 
“youth shall not be clownish, but gallant to the ladies and to all.” They were 
often out together, to walk or to hunt. Once a week a school for fencing 


[‘ The Dacke Feud was a formidable rebellion headed by Nils Dacke, a 
peasant, the chief seats of which were Smaland and Oland. The rebels 
chiefly kept to the forest country, whence they plundered the wealthier 
landowners. They professed to have taken arms in order to restore the old 
form of worship and endeavoured, though unsuccessfully, to persuade 
Svante Sture, son of Sten Sture the younger, to become their leader and 
Gustavus’ rival for the crown. The rebellion, which had begun in 1542, was 
finally suppressed in the summer of the following 7ear.] 
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was open for the young nobles; tournaments were afterwards introduced, at 
which the victors received their rewards from the hands of the fairest ladies 
at court. They often entertamed themselves with music, song as well as 
playing on stringed instruments, the latter especially, in which the king 
delighted. He made and himself played several instruments, of which the 


lute was his favourite. There was never an evenmg when he was alone that 
he did not occupy some hours with it. 


He often travelled through the country, chiefly to great markets and other 
meetings, where he addressed the people; sometimes instructing them in 
matters of faith; sometimes regarding their house-keeping, agriculture, 
cattle-breeding, and so on. The peasants soon learned that the king’s advice 
was good, and listened to him willingly; also on account of his 
extraordinary eloquence. His voice was strong, clear, expressive, and 
pleasant in sound. No king of Sweden has ever been or deserved to be more 
beloved by the com-mon people than he was. Every peasant who possessed 
any fortune used to leave, by will, some silver to the king, so that at his 
death no inconsiderable store of bequeathed silver was found in the 
treasury; and in the unquiet years which followed the people used ever to 
speak with regret of ” old King Gustaf ” and his happy days. 


Gustavus loved and protected learning. He was, however, supremely 
desirous of the instruction of the people, and sought by every means to get a 
sensible and well-informed peasantry. His own children received a careful 
education ; so that they were amongst the most learned of their day. Like his 
children were their descendants, the whole Vasa dynasty as far as Christina; 
so that the royal house was the first, not only in pomp and bravery but 
likewise in science and knowledge, and in this last respect not in Sweden 
alone but in all Europe. 


When the king grew older and his children were growing up, he used often 
after meals to sit before the fire, and conversing with them give them useful 
exhortations on many points. It was a royal school in its teacher, disciples, 
and doctrines. “Be steady in your faith; united amongst yourselves,” said 
he. ” If you fail in the first, you anger your Maker ; if you neglect the 
second, you will fall a prey to man. Make war by compulsion — peace 
without compulsion ; but should your neighbour threaten — strike. From 
my very childhood, and ever since, I have been at war; oftenest with my 
countrymen, sad to say! and I have grown grey in armour. Believe me, seek 
peace with aU!” 


When he saw them proud and vain-glorious of their royal birth and descent 
from Odin, he said : ” One like another — when the play is out we are all 


Str. V (v. 45), takes up the burden of the first, and begins. And if it is said 
unto you. Fear that which is before you and that which 


is behind, It may be ye shall find mercy, etc. 


I will also subjoin an example of the falling strophe combined with the 
responsion, from sura 56, wv. 57-72. 


57) We have created you, will ye not therefore believe... . 

58) What think ye ? The seed that ye emit. 

59) Do ye create the same or are we the creators thereof ? 

60) We have decreed death unto you all, and we shall not be prevented. 
61) We are able to substitute others like you in your stead, and to produce 


you again in the condition or form which ye know not. 
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62) Ye know the original production by creation; will ye not therefore 
consider... . 

63) What think ye the grain which ye sow? 

64) Bo ye cause the same to spring forth, or do we cause it to spring forth? 
65) If tve pleased, tue could render the same dry and fruitless, so that you 
would not cease to wonder, saying, 

66) Verily we have contracted debts for seed and labour, but we are not 


permitted to reap the fruit thereof. 


equal.” Another time: “Ye shall reflect on all things well, execute with 
speed, and remain by it, deferring nothing to the morrow. The resolves 
which are not carried at the right time into execution resemble clouds 
without rain in long drought. Let everything be done in its right time; time 
wiU then be sufficient for all — for the man in office, as for all others 
downwards; otherwise there will be provocation, hurry, and postponement 
in every part.” Again he would say; ” It is the fault of the rulers if the 
governed do not obey, for the law must be followed without partiality, and 
always. Let no one do what he pleases, but what he ought. No one in office 
is to be endured who is not frugal, usefiil, and industrious. The morning 
hour has gold in its mouth. Away with the idler; but honour and reward to 
the faithful labourer in the vineyard. Your men must live in discipline and 
the fear of the Lord, paying reverence to old age. He who does not may be 
expelled like the slanderers. Surround yourselves by answerable men of a 
pure life, for it will be believed 


GUSTAVUS VASA ADDRESSING HIS LAST MEETIXG OF THE 
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of you as it is known of these.” Of the nobUity he said: “Virtue, sense, and 
manliness make the noble.” 


“The Swede,” he would say again, “is often proud in the wrong season, and 
greedy to govern. They require a bold king with a manly mind; they cannot 
abide injustice, slavery, or a coward easily. They require a merry king, but a 
stern one; not one who looks through his fingers. In war they must fight — 


no parleying; they shame where little is done. Love therefore and honour 
this old kingdom whose inhabitants have been far and wide, and rebuked 
both east, south, and west. Encourage and found hospitals and schools, and 
your forces both on sea and land. Love and honour agriculture, mining, 
commerce, even books and the arts, and your subjects will willingly do so 
likewise: they will follow you. Therefore love yourselves, and keep your 
subjects to the pure word of God, prayers, and church-going; much depends 
upon these for the peace both of the soul and the country. Love your 
subjects; the right-minded among them will love you, and with them you 
will govern the rest. Thus have I done, dear children! I have, with God’s 
grace, laboured on your fitting education. Remain such for the well-being of 
yourselves and others; and remember that the memory of a king ought not 
to die away with the sound of his funeral beUs, but remain in the hearts of 
his people.” 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE TIME IN SWEDEN 


Frugality and simplicity in every-day life, extravagant pomp, often both 
tasteless and ridiculous on solemn occasions — such were the marks of the 
times. Many of our conveniences were wanting; glass was very rare, and 
instead of the wooden shutters once in use, fine network, linen, or 
parchment was now taken to supply their place. Hearths instead of stoves 
were used for a couple of hundred years longer. Carpets, very coarse with 
the poor, embroidered with gold and silk with the rich, covered the coarsely 
timberetl walls. Thick benches were attached to them round tlie room, 
oaken in the houses of the rich. Before them stood long heavy tables 
equally thick; no chairs, but loose benches and small stools were moved 
about the room. Plates were scarce, and were never changed if the dishes 
were ever so many and so various; every guest had to bring his knife, fork, 
and spoon along with him. Clocks were so rare that when the grand duke of 
Muscovy at this time received one as a present from the king of Denmark, 
he thought it must be an enclianted animal sent for the ruin of himself and 
his kingdom; wherefore he returned it with the utmost despatch to 
Copenhagen. 


Dinner was eaten at ten; supper at five; between nine and ten they went to 
bed, to rise the earlier in the morning. Wearing apparel was mostly woollen; 


linen was barely used next the skin. Holiday dresses were costly, but 
substantial; the same petticoat often served mother, daughter, and grand- 
daughter for festal occasions. The women had their hair combed back, and 
long tight-fitting gowns with stiff high ruffles; the men wore the Spanish 
dress. Their hair was in the beginning long, and the beard shaved; but this 
was soon changed, so that the clergy alone retained the long hair and 
smooth skin; the others adopted short hair and long beard. Wax-lights were 
only used in churches, tallow-candles by the richest and greatest, torches of 
dry wood by the people. The beds were broad, fastened to the wall, and few 
in number; the guests were laid several together, often witli the host 
himself. This was the case even in the houses of princes. The roads were so 
bad that carriages could seldom be used; besides, the first coach was not 
introduced 
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till the reign of John II. Most journeys took place on horseback, and when 
it rained the princesses were wrapped in wax-cloth cloaks. High titles were 
not in use. The king was called “his grace”; the princes Junker (young lord) 
the princesses Froken (young lady). The nobles did not use their family but 
their fathers’ names; for instance, instead of Thure Roos, or Lars Sparre, 
one wrote and said Thiu-e Jonsson, Lars Siggesson, etc., or still shorter, 
Herr Thure, Herr Lars. 


There was much of savage wildness and disorder yet amongst the people, 

partly a consequence of the times and of the long domestic broils. Club-law 
was more resorted to than the law of the land. Arms were in continual wear 
and exercise. According to an old custom the knights entered the bridal bed 


in full armour; but like the knights of old they were generally ignorant in 
the highest degree, especially the elder amongst them. Many of King 
Gustavus’ officers and governors were im-able to peruse, still less to write; 
they were obliged to keep a clerk on purpose to read and iS/yr’\ “^-JSM ^ 
answer the king’s letters. The Romish faith \v“-‘i\?m/™ was done away 


with, but many of its superstitions remained, and that not alone among the 
people, but even the great ones of the land believed in witchcraft, fairies, 
elves, brownies, necks, etc. The art of medicine consisted chiefly in prayers 
and exorcism./ 


ERIC XIV,’ JOHN HI, AND SIGISMUND 


The second monarch of the Vasa dynasty exhibited, from the first, 
occasional aberrations of mind. In everything he was capricious, and 
peculiarly so in his courtships. Elizabeth 


of England, Mary of Scotland, the daughter of 


TAILOR OF vesterootland. Seven-Philip, landgraf of Hesse, were pursued 
at the 


TEENTH Century same time and with equal want of success. At 

length he took to his mistress a country girl, 

whom he saw standing in the market-place of Stockholm, and whom, in the 
last year of his reign, he married. 


One of Eric’s first acts was to create the hereditary titles of count and baron 
for certain families. He had the imprudence to interfere in the troubles of 
Livonia, which was always destined to be the theatre of contending powers. 
There was one party in favour of the Danes, another of the Russians, a third 
of the knights, and now a fourth power, Sweden, must be called in to 
increase the elements of strife. His arms had little success; but his 
demonstration drew on him the wrath of the czar, who embarrassed him 
both in Livonia and Finland. Of his Danish wars we shall deal when we 
come to the reign of Frederick II. 


But the greatest enemies of Eric were at home. From the first the design of 
dethroning him, or at least of obtaining a share in the administration, seems 
to have been indulged by his brother John, duke of Finland. That ambitious 


1 It would puzzle a Swedish antiquary to account for this numeral. If all the 
Erics of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden were added together they would 
amount to about the number. Such, as we shall have occasion to show, is 
also the case with the kings named Charles. 
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man, by marrying the daughter of Sigismund, king of Poland, and fortifying 
himself by other alliances, incurred the jealousy of Eric. Abo, tlie capital of 
the duke’s government, was taken by stratagem; and John, being conducted 
with his wife, his family, and his domestics to a Swedish dungeon, was tried 
for high treason, and condemned to death, unless the king should be 
graciously pleased to forgive him. That he was guilty cannot be denied, and 
Eric, who durst not venture on the e.xperiment of executing him, sentenced 
him to perpetual imprisonment. If any faith is to be placed in the chronicles 
of the time, the king, who had frequent opportunities of learning that, even 
in captivity, his brother was to be feared, sometimes went to the dungeon to 
perform the task of executioner with his own hands. But on looking at the 
duke his heart smote him, and he begged pardon for the crime which he had 
intended to commit. In about four years, he consented, at the express 
instance of the estates, which beheld with dismay the existence of so much 
fraternal discord, to enlarge him on certain conditions, among which was 
the renunciation of the duchy which their father had left him. How this 
clemency was repaid will soon appear. 


But the most disgraceful part of Eric’s reign was his persecution of the 

Sture family, which had given administrators to Sweden. Nils, the 
representative of that house, was suspected, apparently with much injustice, 
of being an accomplice in the designs of Duke John. With Eric, suspicion 
was proof ; but it was not so to the senate ; and he could only exhibit his 
whimsical rage by making the nobleman ride through the streets of 
Stockholm with a crown of straw on his head, exposed to the derision of the 
lowest portion of the mob. The indignity was felt by the whole family; but it 
did not shake their loyalty, though it made them mm-mur. Baffled in this 


purpose, Eric now determined to sacrifice all the Stures. He was led to this 
atrocious project by an astrologer whom he maintained at his court, without 
whose advice he undertook nothing of moment, and who represented the 
obnoxious family as destined to occasion his downfall. By the intrigues of 
this worthy, charges were made against all of them; and forged documents 
were produced to confirm the charges. They were arrested and committed to 
close confinement; but, as the evidence was manifestly insufficient to 
ensure their condemnation, Eric adopted the summary way of removing 
them by assassination. With his own hand he stabbed Nils, who, in token of 
his loyalty, had presented him with his dagger. The deed was concealed; but 
the remorse of the king drove him frantic. He ran into the woods; he howled 
like a wild beast, antl for some time eluded the search of his court. When 
discovered, his mistress alone had influence enough to bring him back to 
the palace. He now endeavoured to allay the pangs of conscience by 
heaping riches, honours, and favours of every kintl on the kindred of the 
man whom he had so barbarously destroyed. 


That the duke should be an inattentive spectator of these events was not in 
his character. It was his constant object to organise a conspiracy for the 
downfall of his brother; and he masked his proceedings with so much art 
that, though he was undoubtedly suspected, there was no evidence to 
criminate him. Wlien the time for action was come, when he saw the public 
mind weaned from his brother, and knew that he could depend on the 
sui)port of the chief nobles, he resolved not to delay a moment in executing 
his long-concerted scheme. He took advantage of the festivals given at 
Stockholm in honour of the king’s marriage to seize the fortresses, three 
governors of which were in his interest. 


The civil war now broke out. In the first action Eric triumphed; but the 
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two dukes (for John was joined by his brother’ Charles) now overran 
seveTal of the provinces, penetrated to Upsala, and finally invested the king 


in Stockholm. The place might long have held out, but little reliance was to 
be placed on the garrison, and still less on the citizens. They even informed 
him of their intention to surrender; and though he threw himself into the 
citadel, he was persuaded to capitulate. His life and liberty were to be 
secure on his abdicating the throne. But no sooner was he in the power of 
his enemies than they consigned him to a dungeon, where ill-usage was 
employed to hasten his end. But the vigoiu-of his constitution enabled him 
to survive, untU he was made to swallow poison by order of the usurper, 
after an imprisonment of ten years. For some time he applied himself to 
music ; but even this indulgence was at length taken from him. He then 
devoted his time to literary occupation. He wrote a treatise on the military 
art, translated into Swedish the history of Johannes Magnus, and versified 
some of the Psalms. It is impossible not to feel the deepest commiseration 
for his fate. 


JOHN III (1568-1592 A.D.) 


No sooner did John make his triumphant entry into Stockholm than he was 
declared king by the senators assembled. Early in the following year his 
title was confirmed by a general meeting of the estates, which sentenced the 
unfortunate Eric io perpetual imprisonment, and deprived his children of the 
rights of succession. How came John to an influence so unbounded, yet so 
sudden, over the nobles of the kingdom? The answer must, doubtless, be 
sought in the senators whom he had bribed, in the hopes which a new reign 
always engenders, in the dislike borne to Eric by those who had suffered 
from his caprice, and in the powerful armed body of followers who were 
ready to assist him in any enterprise. Besides, in Sweden, as everywhere 
else, revolutions are, in general, the work of a minority: the bulk of the 
people regard them with comparative indifference. There was, however, one 
discontented noble, Duke Charles, to whom John had promised a share in 
the government. For some time the duke could obtain nothing; but an 
apprehension lest he should take part with the dethroned Eric led to his 
restoration to the provinces of Vermland, Sodermanland, and Nerike, which, 
however, he was to hold with such restrictions on his authority as to render 
hun merely a dependent functionary. The man who was behaving to one 
brother with so much brutality was not likely to be just towards another. 


To the wars of John with Denmark we shall allude in relation to Danish 
history. Those with Rassia were almost equally striking in themselves, 
though less so in their results. The scene of them was generally Livonia, 
sometimes Finland; and the advantage was ultimately with the czar. This, 
indeed, was the period when that barbarian power began to interfere in the 
general affairs of Europe. If its efforts were long isolated, they were bold 
enough to inspire its neighbours with alarm, since they indicated an 
ambition beyond all bovmds, and a feeling which despised the ordinary 
maxuns of justice. Fortunately for John, Russia was at war with the Tatars, 
who more than once poured their wild hordes over the empire; and he 
himself had an able general in Pont de la Gardie, a Frenchman who had 
entered his services, and to whom he was indebted for the only successes of 
his reign. The election, too, of his son Sigismund to the throne of Poland 
(1587) strengthened the eastern barrier against Russian aggression. 
Independently of his affection for a coimtry over which he was one day to 
rule, Sigismund felt that he had as much need of Swedish help as Sweden 
had of his. Yet with all these advan-M 
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tages, in 1592, the last year of the Swedish monarch’s reign, the 
preponderance of Russia in Ingermanland and Livonia was manifest. The 
blood and treasure of his reign were therefore wasted on objects which, 
though they might be obtained for a moment, could never be preserved. 


More interesting than their indecisive however interminable hostilities were 
the disputes about religion. John had married Catherine, daughter of 
Sigismund II, Iving of Poland, and therefore a Roman Catholic. As her 
influence over her husband was great, she had little difficulty in prevailing 
on liim to attempt many innovations in favour of her church. Her object 
was, doubtless, to favour its restoration to most of its ancient privileges; his 
was apparently confined to a union of the two churches, or, if that could not 
be obtained, simply to toleration and an equality of civil rights. How, 
considering the prejudices of the Swedes, he could hope to succeed in either 


view is not very clear. From the very first he encountered an opposition 
which forced him to look cautiously before him. 


To some of his meditated designs he anticipated little resistance. The 
Lutheran clergy were no less fond of power than their predecessors ; and 
they readily sanctioned maxims which elevated the church in the social 
scale, by rendering it less dependent on the state. And amongst them were 
some liberal men. They saw no harm in the colour of certain vestments, in 
the sign of the cross, in confession, or even in the mass — for did not 
Luther himself celebrate it to the last? Did he not believe in the real 
presence? The ceremonies of the church were purely arbitrary, and therefore 
indifferent: why, then, object to them? As the Romish church was the most 
ancient in Christendom, it had so far a fair claim to respect : many of its 
rites, and some of its tenets, might be the invention of later times; but still it 
possessed, however disguised, the essentials of Christianity. Thus reasoned 
many of the clergy, who at the king’s request were induced to restore many 
observances of the fallen church. But a considerable niunber stoutly resisted 
every concession to anti-Clirist; they condemned what they termed the lax 
spirit of their brethren, and declared that the Confession of Augsburg was 
worth all that had ever appeared before it. The nobles, who apprehended 
that if this spirit went on they might, in the end, be compelled to restore the 
lands which they had usurped from the church, were more sturdy in their 
resistance. 


At their head was Duke Charles, who hoped that, by espousing their cause, 
he should win a support that might one day place him on the tlirone. At his 
instigation the diet gently remonstrated with the king on the course which 
he was pursuing; besought him not to favour popery; and hoped that Prince 
Sigismund would be placed exclusively under the care of reformed tutors. 
Sigismund, however, was too deeply imbued with his mother’s spirit to 
admit any dictation on this subject: he refused to compromise his principles; 
and declared that he should prefer a crown in heaven to one on earth. But 
the opposition was, for this time, so strenuous, the intrigues of Duke 
Charles so manifest, that John was compelled to pause in his career, and 
even to profess for the Lutheran faith a respect which he did not feel. After 
a time, however, he recovered all his former zeal. He prepared a new 
liturgy, the very title of which sufficiently indicates its spirit — ” Liturgy of 


the Swedish Church, conformable to the Catholic and Orthodox Church.” 
Yet it was not agreeable to the pope, who considered it as the Lutheran; 
while, by the more zealous reformers, it was execrated as a portion of anti- 
Clirist. 


Had John continued to act with moderation he might, indeed, have failed in 
his object, but he would have created no exasperation. But he became a 
persecutor of all the clergy who refused to adopt his ritual; and, what was 
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worse, he became more of a Romanist as he advanced in years. The mission 
to Rome of Pont de la Gardie, to obtain the papal sanction of his liturgy, had 
been viewed with much displeasure by the people at large. The arrival, in 
1578, of the Jesuit Possevin, in Sweden, ostensibly as the ambassador of the 
emperor but in reality as nuncio of Gregory XIII, was still more loudly 
condemned, especially by Duke Charles. A synod of the clergy subject to 
this prince assembled at Nykoping, and declared their adherence to the 
reformation. Still the king persevered; and in 1582 he prevailed on the 
greater part of the Swedish church to revise its liturgy, to declare all who 
refused guilty of schism, and to inhibit Duke Charles from continuing his 
opposition to measures which had been sanctioned alike by the church and 
the monarch. 


But that ambitious prince was not to be restrained. Having connected 
himself by marriage with the count palatine of the Rhine, he formed a 
league with Holland, England, Navarre, and the reformed states of Germany 
— outwardly for the defence of their common faith, but really to dethrone 
his brother. Neither of these circumstances was hidden from the king, who 
again paused in his hazardous course. The death of his queen, and his 
marriage with a Lutheran lady, conspired to the same end — viz., increased 
moderation. But Duke Charles, who attributed it to hypocrisy, continued to 
harass him so much by intrigue, or open disobedience that he summoned 
him to answer for his conduct before the estates of Vadstena. Charles 


67) What think ye ? The water which ye drink, 


68) Do ye send down the same from the clouds, or are we the senders 
thereof ? 


69) If we pleased we could render the same brackish : will ye not therefore 
give thanks? 
70) What think ye ? The fi.re which ye strike, 


71) Bo ye produce the tree whence ye obtain the same, or are we the 
producers thereof ? 


72) We have ordained the same for an admonition, and an advantage to 
those who travel through the deserts. 


This passage, which is complete in itself, consists of four stanzas, of 5—4- 
3-2 verses, all of them diverse presentations of the same idea and alike in 
construction. 


The whole group is enclosed between two single verses which correspond 
to one another, and form, as it were, a frame to it. 


An exact observation of the Koran shows that strophes of the most varied 
structure occur in it, often combined with the responsion, and held together 
by all kinds of other literary forms. The principal characteristic of the 
strophe is still unity of idea, which, being in its nature relative, is subject to 
great variation. Nor is the strophe the final and greatest unit. As the strophe 
is formed by the combination of several lines or sentences, so a group is 
formed of a number of strophes and a great systematically constructed 
discourse of several groups. The same laws which govern the sentence and 
the verse prevail in the structure of the strophe and the formation of the 
group. Parallelism and antithesis are the principal elements of form in 
sentence and verse ; they are likcAvise the forces that struggle for 
expression, and assert themselves in the structure of the strophe and the 
formation of the group. 


obeyed the citation; but it was at the head of a strong body of troops, with 
whom to overawe the assembly, that he encamped near the town. Civil war 
was averted through the interference of the nobles; but there was no 
harmony, since, in the following year (1588), he again prevailed on the 
clergy of his duchy to reject the new liturgy more decisively than before. To 
make head against open and secret hostility, John turned for aid to his son 
Sigismund, king of Poland; but the interview between the two monarchs 
had no other result than to make the duke more powerful by connecting him 
more closely with the Lutheran party. Harassed by continual cares, and by 
still greater apprehensions, the king now saw that his only hope of security 
lay in a cordial reconciliation with his brother. The price was a dear one — 
a share in the government of the kingdom; but it had been promised before 
the dethronement of Eric, and nothing less would have satisfied the other. 


One of the last public acts of John was to demand vengeance on some 
nobles who, he asserted, had not only fomented the long misunderstanding* 
between him and his brother, but had conspired against the royal family, 
and even intrigued with Russia. The justice of the accusation is not very 
clear; and as they were protected by the duke, he could not proceed with 
much severity against them. In 1592 he ended his agitated life — agitated 
by intrigues, disgraced by duplicity, and embittered by remorse for the 
murder of his elder brother. 


Whether he was much attached to the Romish church may be doubted: 
probably he had a philosophical indifference for both churches; and in his 
advances towards the ancient one was actuated by the hope of making the 
Catholic powers of Europe his allies against the invincible hostility of 
Denmark, no less than by the affection which he bore to his first wife, a 
princess of that communion. It is certain that, after his union with his 
second wife, a Protestant, he exhibited less zeal for the cause then he had 
previously shown. Such, however, was his obstinacy of temper, that he 
would never wholly change, though he would modify, his policy. It is 
worthy of remark that his death was for some tune concealed by his queen 
and some of the senators, 
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even from Duke Charles, now regent of the kingdom dm-ing the absence of 
Sigismund, king of Poland, who rightfully succeeded to the Swedish crown. 
The object of this policy was soon shown by the robbery of the public 
treasury no less than of the palace : everything that could be carried away 
was Shared between the queen and the nobles in her confidence. 


SIGISMUND (1592-1.04 A.D.) 


That the reign of Sigismund would be nominal rather than real, and of short 
duration, might have been foreseen by the least prophetic. His absence in 
Poland, his religion, and, above all, the talents of his uncle, now grey in 
duplicity and intrigue, were insurmountable obstacles to his enjojTnent of 
the regal power. One of the first acts of the regent was sufficiently 
indicative of his long-cherished design: he ordered the Swedish officers in 
Esthonia not to deliver up the fortresses to Poland, even if the king should 
command them to do so. In the same view he endeavoured secretly to 
detach the leading nobles from their allegiance to his nephew. To the 
multitude, and to all who had profited by the robbery of the church, he was 
agreeable, as the great champion of the Reformation. To show his zeal for 
its interests, though in reality he cared as little for it as he did for 
Romanism, he induced the synod of Upsala (1593) to abolish the liturgy 
which the late king had employed so much time to introduce. The 
ecclesiastics who had defended that liturgy were deposed. Another blow at 
the royal power of Sigismund was of a still heavier kintl: it prohibited all 
appeals to him whenever he should not be in Sweden; and if he refused to 
confirm both decrees, he was not to be regarded as king of Sweden. That he 
should long remain ignorant of the intrigues directed to deprive him of one 
of his crowns was impossible ; many, indeed, of the discontented nobles 
(and what governor was ever without them?), and many who preferred their 
loyalty to the seductive oft’ers of the duke, either hastened to him in 
Poland, or communicated with him. He soon found that his return to 
Sweden was necessary, and he obtained, without much difficulty, the 
consent of the Polish diet for that purpose. 


But he had the imprudence to select as his confidential ad/’/se Malaspina, 
the papal nuncio, who was suspected — probably with much justice — of 
having obtained his consent, and even the promise of his assistance, in the 
restoration of the ancient church. And in the first diet which he convoked he 
had the still greater folly to propose the revocation of the decree made by 
the synod of Upsala — that which aboUshed the ritual introduced by his 
father. He insisted, too, that in every town there should be a Catholic 
church, where its votaries might worship in peace. The Lutheran 
ecclesiastics, sure of his uncle’s support, now declaimed against him with 
vehemence. In the diet of Upsala, where he was crowned (1594), Charles 
appeared mwith an armed force, and compelled him to make some 
concessions to the popular voice; but in that of Stockholm, which was held 
immediately afterwards, he exasperated the Lutherans by the imdisguised 
manner in which he attempted to promote the interests of the church. 
Disgusted with men whom he could neither persuade nor force to his will, 
and discouraged by the intrigues of his brother, he listened to the cry of the 
Poles for his return, and left Sweden in the utmost confusion (July, 1594). 


By the retreat of Sigismund, Charles was the regent, though some portion of 
his authority was divided with the senate, and he determined not to relax his 
labours untO he had obtained the title with the authority of kmg. The 
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birth of a son, who became famous in history as Gustavus Adolphus, 
confirmed him in his purpose/ 


Astrology was at that epoch both fashionable and respected. In every court 
there was a mysterious man clothed in a robe sown with constellations, and 
wearing a pointed hat, and who spoke the tongues of Asia, living alone in 
the highest room of the castle tower, a stranger to earthly things, his eyes 
constantly fixed on the heavens. This man claimed the power to foretell, by 
following the march of the stars, the destinies of his fellow beings. His 
predictions were given, as in the case with all prophets, in ambiguous terms, 


lending themselves to double meaning and thus to some interpretation 
justified by the development of events. And so the whole cohort of 
ambitious men, and intriguing women besieged the door of his laboratory in 
crowds. Even those whose talents placed them at the head of affairs, came 
like the most ordinary minds, to lend an eager ear to the charlatans’ lies — 
so difficult is it for man, however vast the extent of his intelligence, to 
shake off the yoke of prejudice. 


The astrologer of the court of Stockholm had scarcely learned of the 
prince’s birth, when he drew his horoscope and predicted, they say, that this 
prince would be king, that he woidd widely extend the limits of his 
kingdom, that he would die a violent death, and that his name would shine 
after him. 


So far Mack as 1572 Tycho Brahe, had announced that the comet then 
appearing in the constellation Cassiopeia, presaged the birth, in Finland, of 
a prince who would confer a great benefit upon all those of the reformed 
religion. 


This famous astrologer inhabited in 1594 his magnificent palace of 
Uranienborg on the island of Hven which he owed to the liberality of 
Frederick II. From this lone rock in the Sound his great voice resounded 
and found an echo from the whole world. On learning of the event which 
had caused such joy in Sweden, he declared to his numerous pupils, 
gathered from the ends of the earth to listen to his learned discourse, that 
the new-born child was really the great prince whose birth the comet had 
predicted twenty-two years before. When someone objected that the child 
had come into the world in Sweden, not in Finland, he replied that the 
duchess of Sodermanland having spent some time in the latter province, the 
child was conceived there, and even if he was born on the other side of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, the prediction could be perfectly well applied to him. 
Clironicles further relate that Tycho Brahe, dowered with marvellous 
divinatory powers traced in a still famous lecture the future life of the man 
of genius whose coming he had announced. It would appear, however, that 
his predictions were much less imderstood in his lifetime than after his 
death, from the fact that the famous astrologer, after having incurred the 
disfavour of Christian IV, and being compelled to leave his native land, 


found at the court of the emperor Rudolf, devoted to alchemy and astrology, 
a generous hospitality, and kept to the day of his death the friendship of this 
prince. Is it likely, is it possible that the emperor, restless and suspicious to a 
degree, and knowing the jargon of this profession, would have granted so 
many favours and shown such good will to a man who had complaisantly 
prophesied the ruin of his house? It is certain that all that was said and done 
about the prince’s birth has been exaggerated, but man likes to surroimd the 
cradles of genius with marvels and mysteries, and if Gustavus Adolphus 
had been an ordinary sovereign many details which have given place to all 
sorts of commentaries would have passed unnoticed. 


Throughout Europe, but especially in the North, the Christmas and New 
Year festivals, which were celebrated together, were the signal for universal 
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rejoicing. The duke of Sodermanland was naturally pious, but his 
antagonistic position to Sigismund compelled him to give his piety an 
outward show that was perhaps a little too ostentatious, and history has 
accused him of making his religion serve his ambition. It is true that, to 
impress the people and make them more devoted to his son, he let it be 
understood that to the child’s cradle was attached the fate of the nation, as 
had been the case with Moses’ cradle. The ceremonies of the young prince’s 
baptism were, to this end, mingled with the fetes with which the nation 
celebrated the birth of its Redeemer, and gave these, indeed, a new eclat. 
We have already said that the child received the combined names of both 
grand-parents, Gustavus and Adolphus. Finally, to bind his destiny 
indissolubly to that of Protestantism, the duke of Sodermanland foimded, 
on the same day in his domain, and within the influence of his patronage, 
the celebrated University of Upsala whose devotion to the established 
church, and firmness in repelling the liturgy, have made it the victim of 
spoliations and persecutions without number. This clever and salutary 
measure was all the better received, since the Swedish clergy, justly 
alarmed at Sigismund’s threatening projects, were not quite sure about the 


duke, whom they suspected of leaning towards Calvinism. In linking the 
famous school, whose professors bore the title of “Pillars of Protestantism,” 
with the destiny of his son, was it not his purpose to establish beyond a 
doubt his intention to educate the boy in doctrines of the purest orthodoxy ? 
It is thus that the people reasonably explained the duke’s conduct.’* 


At any rate he was encouraged to renew a career of alternate duplicity and 
defiance, of which there is scarcely a parallel in the annals of princes. One 
of his first steps was to depose from their dignities all who were favourable 
either to Sigismund or to the Roman Catholic church. His next was to make 
peace with the czar, in direct opposition to the commands of the king. 
Emboldened by the obsequiousness of the senate, and by the attachment of 
the large towms, he convoked the estates at Soderkoping, and caused a 
decree to be passed that the Confession of Augsburg should be the only rule 
of faith observed in Sweden; that all Romish priests should be banished in 
six weeks; that Swedes who had embraced the religion of Rome prior to the 
accession of Sigismund might remain in the country — but they should be 
excluded from all posts of honour or emolument, no less than from the 
exercise of their worship; and that all, in future, who should declare for the 
obnoxious opinions, or who should not conform both outwardly and 
inwardly to the established creed, should be banished forever. In temporal 
matters the proceedings of this diet were equally insulting to the king. No 
ordinance issued by him was to be obeyed, or even promulgated, until 
confirmed by the duke and senate. He was deprived of the power of 
deposing any Swede from office without the sanction of the senate. Nor 
could he appoint to any dignity or post: in every vacancy three names were 
to be sent to him, and he had the privilege of electing one of the number. In 
accordance with the ecclesiastical portion of these regulations, the priests, 
the monks, the nuns, and tliree fourtlis of the laity repaired to Germany, or 
to Poland, or to Finland. 


That Sigismund should be incensed at these proceedings was natural; but he 
saw the necessity of temporising; and he sent messengers to detach the 
senators and nobles from the party of his uncle. In the first object of their 
mission they succeeded completely; in the second, partially. The means 
employed on this occasion are purely matter of conjecture. Probably they 


were not slow to perceive that a ruler at a distance was preferable to one at 
home; that if Sigismund retained the sovereignty, their own authority 
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must necessarily be secure; while under the iron yoke of Charles they had 
nothing to expect beyond servitude. Nor was the same consideration lost on 
many of the people, who knew that, in affairs unconnected with religion, 
the sway of Sigismund was far milder than the regent’s. Hence the authority 
of the latter declined, especially when the former conferred on the senate 
alone the administration of the realm. But that prince was not thus to be 
baffled in the great object of his ambition. He was still at the head of a 
strong party; and he had influence enough to prevail on the diet of Arboga 
(1597) to restore him. When the senators refused to ratify this act, he 
expelled them from the kingdom, or rather, to avoid a worse result, they 
exiled themselves. His next step was to gain possession of the royal 
fortresses, which he garrisoned with his own creatures, whom he enjoined 
to let no one enter, not even at the command of Sigismimd. Yet aU this 
while he pretended great zeal for the service of his liege lord, and threw all 
the blame of these measures on the senate, who, he asserted, were 
endeavouring to dethrone the dynasty of Vasa. By that mixture of cunning 
and violence in which he was so great an adept, he prevailed on the diet of 
Stockholm to ratify all that he had done, and to declare the absent senators 
traitors to their coimtry. 


Sigismund had still two or three fortified places in Finland; and when he 
heard that his uncle was besieging them, and was openly inculcating 
disobedience to all his mandates, he no longer hesitated to equip an 
armament for Sweden. He landed at Kalmar, and several provinces 
immediately declared for him. But he had not the degree of military talent 
necessary for one in his position, or perhaps he relied too much on the 
universality of the feeling manifested in his favour. In Linkoping he 


suffered himself to be surprised by his active enemy: his guard was forced, 
his own person in danger. But to destroy him was not the object of the artful 
regent, who made overtures of peace — insisting, however, that five of the 
senators then with the king should be surrendered to him. To this hard 
condition Sigismund was compelled to accede, and to confirm Charles in 
the regency. All matters of dispute between the two and the fate of the 
imprisoned senators were to be decided by the estates — that is, by the 
creatures of Charles, who thus obtained every wish of his heart, without 
incurring the odium of wanton violence. 


Sigismvmd, as was doubtless foreseen, protested, on his return to Poland, 
against the convention of Linkoping; and, by so doing, enabled his uncle 
forever to throw off the mask which had been so long worn. Under his 
influence, the diet of Stockholm renounced its aUegiance to the king, and 
offered the crown to Wladyslaw, son of Sigismund, on the impossible 
condition that, within a year, the yomig prince should repair to Swotlen and 
be instructed in the Lutheran faith. If he refused to comply, then he, his 
father, and their descendants were to be forever excluded from the throne. 
To be prepared against the probable hostilities of his nephew, Charles 
entered into an offensive alliance against Poland with the czar, reduced 
more of the Finland fortresses, and put to death many adherents of the king. 
In the diet of Linkoping (1600) he caused sentence to be pronounced and 
executed on the imprisoned senators, whose loyalty would have procured 
them favour with any other prince, and with any other people than the 
Swedes, who were now become the merest slaves of the usurper. Tlie same 
obsequious assembly declared the throne vacant, and invested Charles with 
absolute power, liiough he looked to the name as well as to the reality, he 
acted with consummate duplicity. In an assembly of the estates at 
Norrkoping (1G04), he 
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proposed to resign the cares of government in favour of Prince John, a 
younger brother of Sigismund, and, consequently, his nephew. John, who 


had made his_. private arrangements with the regent, and been invested 
with the duchy of Ostergotland, refused a gift which woiild have requu-ed a 
large army to retain it a single month, and proposed his uncle. The farce 
ended, as everybody saw it would end, by the election of Charles and by the 
designation of his son for his successor. 


Thus ended the short and venial authority of Sigismund over Sweden. In his 
administration (if such it could be called), we see little to blame beyond his 
miprudent zeal on behalf of his co-religionists. Wliether he hoped to obtain 
for them anything beyond mere toleration, is, notwithstanding the 
allegations of his enemies, exceedingly doubtful. , But even in this object he 
was censurable enough, considering the progress which the Reformation 
had made in the kingdom. It was essentially Lutheran; and he had no right 
to disturb the unanimity of his people by the introduction of doctrines 
which they hael long renounced, and to which they had vowed an 
unextinguishable hostility. 


CILARLES IX ‘ (1604-1611 A.D.) 


The short reign of this prince was signalised by successive wars — first 
with the Poles, and then with the Danes. In Livonia his generals obtained 
some advantages ; but they were lost as soon as won. Equally unsuccessful 
were his intrigues in Russia to procure the crown vacant by the death of 
Boris Godunor, for a prince of his own family. The Poles were nearer than 
he to the scene of ambition, and enabled to obtain more advantages — 
among others 


the election of -r. “A u ^ i-f+i 


their prince Wladvslaw to the throne of the czars. But even they had little 
reason to congratulate themselves on this event; for Wladyslaw was soon 
expelled, and the barbarian sceptre transferred to the dynasty ot Komanoy. 
The Swedes had stiU less cause of triumph, in thus embarrassing 
themselves in wars of which the issue could not fail to be disastrous. A 
nearer enemy found them, during the rest of this reign, employment 
enough. 


‘How the native historians of Sweden contrive to place “f’4V’”” w?“nf 
dLAnamT“t before the present one, is curious enough. There are but two 
authen ic JMff; M MM -A;A,. MA kings of all Sweden; but in the Egyptian 
darkness prior to tlj« tf Al’ ‘=A°‘y{; *Xs J th” for any number of any 
name. Probably the Goths and Svear, he two g/””\™”A °//fo4, paternal 
family, had petty chiefs after the German name; but we have conjecture 
only their existence. 


Olofsbubg Castle, Finland 
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The Kalmar War 


The northern part of the Scandinavian peninsula, as akeady noticed, had 
been peopled from the remotest times by nomadic tribes called Fimis or 
Cwenas by the Norwegians and Lapps by the Swedes, from which their 
territory derived the name of Lapland. These aboriginal inhabitants retained 
their prunitive manners, language, and religion, unaffected by the progress 
of Christianity in the North. No definite boundary separated the adjacent 
kingdoms of Sweden and Norway from the dreary wilderness occupied by 
then-less civilised neighbours who subsisted by hunting and fishing. The 
progress of conquest had gradually pressed them nearer to the borders of 
the arctic circle, but still even under the Union of Kalmar their territorial 
limits remained 


luidefined. ° w °, ^ 


The tribes scattered along the coasts beyond the North Cape paid tribute to 
Norway as early as the reign of Harold Harfagr. The Laplanders round the 
gulf of Bothnia were subdued by associations of fur-traders, to whom the 
exclusive monopoly of their commerce and government was granted by 


The question may be raised : How did Mohammed come to adopt this form 
of composition ? For the present, I can only advance a hypothesis in reply. 
Mohammed received the first impulse to meditate upon matters of religion 
from various wise and learned men, and through them became acquainted 
with the principal doctrines of Judaism and Christianity; and in like manner 
he must have acquired from them the tradition of this form of poetry, a form 
which, unlike the poetry of the heathen, was not devoted to the delight and 
joy of life, but to religious meditation and to ancient and pious legend. This 
form of composition may have been practised and preserved by the old 
soothsayers (Kahin’) after it had been generally superseded by the new- 
fangled and rigidly metrical poetry. Mohammed may possibly have 
acquired the secret of this form of composition from such a Kahin, who had 
meditated upon the nature of religion. He therefore rightly rejected the title 
of poet, and with equal right called himself the ” Seal of the Prophet “; for 
he spoke and wrote in the style of the prophets of old. 


THE PROPHETS AND THE HISTORY OF SEMITIC STYLE 223 


THE PREVALENCE OF STEOPHIC FORM AND RESPONSION 
EXPLAINED 


A careful consideration of the laws of strophic form and responsion which 
can be shown to exist, though in unequal measure, in the three great Semitic 
literatures, leads us to the conclusion that there are only three possible 
explanations of their occurrence. Either we have to do with a phenomenon 
evolved independently in different parts of the world, or these literary forms 
were invented by one nation and borrowed and imitated by the others, or, 
lastly, they must all be referred to a common origin. 


The three nations among whom we find these literary forms are so widely 
separated in space and time that there can be no question of borrowing 
between them. But, again, phenomena so original and complicated could 
not appear in different places without something of a common origin. 


Accordingly, the only possible assumption is tliat they may all he referred 
to acommon origin, and that even in primitive times religious poetry was 


Magnus Ladulas; and so far had these merchants abused their privileges and 
thrown off their dependence on the Swedish crown that they styled 
themselves ” kings of the Lapps.” Gustavus Vasa expelled these usurpers, 
and reduced the natives to the condition of tributaries. Charles IX after his 
accession assumed the title of “king of the Lapps of Norrland,” and founded 
the new city Gothenburg (Goteborg), near the mouth of the Gota, to the 
inhabitants of which he granted the privilege of fishing on the northern 
coasts of Lapland. 


These measures, added to the interruption of the Danish commerce with the 
ports in the gulf of Riga, awakened the jealousy of Christian IV of 
Denmark, who stationed a convoy in the Sound to protect all vessels 
navigating the Baltic, in which he claimed not merely freedom of 
mercantile intercourse but a right of dominion such as had been 
immemorially asserted by his roj^al predecessors. In vain did he 
remonstrate with the king and the senate against these encroachments upon 
the interests of his crown and the immunities of his people; Charles evaded 
all proposals for redress, and in 1611 commenced that sanguinary struggle 
between the two kingdoms usually called the war of Kalmar. Before taking 
the field, Christian despatched a herald-at-arms with a declaration of 
hostilities against Sweden, but Charles refused to admit him into his 
presence, and detained him as a prisoner; whilst his own messenger reached 
the enemy’s camp, where he presented a counter declaration, repeating the 
arguments advanced in the Danish manifesto and endeavouring to throw the 
odium of the ruj^ture upon his adversary. 


The national land-forces of Denmark at this epoch consisted in the feudal 
militia, composed of the nobility and their vassals, the tenant of every 
crown fief being compelled to serve in person on horseback, ami also to 
furnish a certain nmnber of his serfs for the infantry, which was divided into 
regiments, or “banners,” of six hundred men each, commanded by a 
captain, and sub-divided into twelve companies, headed by as many 
lieutenants. These levies furnished an army of sixteen thousand native 
troops, and they were increased by four thousand mercenaries, consisting of 
German cavalry, with English and Scottish infantry. The defence of Norway 
was confided to the national militia. The whole naval force was divided into 


two squadrons, one of which was sent to cruise in the Kattegat, and the 
other to blockade Kalmar, the key of Sweden on the Baltic frontier. 


Notwithstanding these formidable preparations. Christian laboured under 
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certain obvious disadvantages; the Danish nobility grudged the pecuniary 
supphes; the nation had not heard the sound of war since the Treaty of 
Stettin in 1570; whilst the Swedes, on the other hand, had been constantly 
engaged in hostilities with Poland and Russia. 


One di-ision of the Danish army, under Steen Schestedt, grand-marshal of 
the kingdom, penetrated through Vestergotland to Jonkoping; and the other, 
conmianded by Christian in person, laid siege to Kalmar, which was soon 
obliged to capitulate, the king hunselif mounting the breech at the head of 
his troops. The garrison retreated into the citadel, but the town was given up 
to be plundered by the soldiery. Charles, and his son Gustavus Adolphus, 
who had surprised the principal military depot of the enemy, advanced by 
rapid marches to the relief of the place, whilst Admiral Gyldenstiern arrived 
with a superior naval force, and threw a considerable supply of men and 
provisions into the besieged citadel. Schestedt was recalled from 
Vestergotland, but the Swedes, determined to attack the Danish 
entrenclmients before the arrival of this reinforcement, broke the enemy’s 
lines, whilst the garrison made a sortie, set fire to the town, and penetrated 
to the royal camp. 


On this occasion Christian signalised his personal courage, presence of 
mind, and other great military qualities, for which he was distinguished. 
After an obstinate com-bat, the assailants were driven back to their original 
position; and Schestedt, ar-ri'ing in the midst of the battle, decided the 
fortune of the day. A short tune afterwards the Swedes abandoned their 
camp in the night, and withdrew to Risby, in the e.xpectation of receiving 
additional supplies. Their retreat compelled the surrender of the citadel, in 


which was found a vast store of bronze artillery, Laplander of the sixteenth 
century with other munitions of war. 


Exasperated by these misfortunes, the Swedish monarch sent a cartel to 
Christian, accusing him in the most bitter and reproachful terms of having 
broken th£ peace of Stettin, taken the city of Kahnar by treachery, and shed 
a profusion of innocent blood in an unjust cause. Every means of 
conciliation being exhausted, he offered to terminate the quarrel by single 
combat. ” Come then,” said he, after the old Gothic fashion, “into the open 
field with us, accompanied by two of your vassals, in full armour, and we 
will meet you sword in hand, without helm or harness, attended in the same 
nianner. Herein if you fail we shall no longer consider you as an honourable 
king or a soldier. Christian answered this extraordinary letter in terms still 
more reproachful, declining to accept the challenge of “a paralytic dotard,” 
whom he sarcasti-cally counselled to remain by a warm fire with his nurse 
and physician, rather than expose himself to combat in the open field, with 
his younger and more 
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robust competitor. This severe reply the king followed up by attacking the 
Swedes in their entrenchments at Risby; but after three days hard fighting, 
he was compelled to retreat, and set sail for Copenliagen, where he 
remained during the winter. Charles did not long survive these exertions, 
dying at Nykoping in 1611, worn out with fatigue of body and mind.S’ 
During this war the sixteen-year-old prince, afterwards distinguished as 
Gusta\ais (II) Adolphus, won his spurs. Commanding a separate division of 
the army, he accomplished the destruction of Christianopel, the principal 
arsenal of the Danes in Skania, and reconquered Oland. Tliese victories 
were perhaps the most notable achievements of the war.” 


GEIJER ON CHARLES IX 


One quality was ever pre-eminent in Charles, and in some measure it should 
mitigate our judgment of his blood-stained path : this was his inborn 
striving to reach across every limit, beyond every goal to set another. He 
struggled to win for himself a crown. At this point another would have 
halted; to him it was so far from being the greatest, the ultimate conquest, 
that he left it insecure. The strife ensuing, which from Sigismund’s 
slowness and irresolution might, for some time longer, have been waged by 
words and manifestos, he straightway removed out of Sweden to Livonia, 
Poland, and Russia; nor did the outbreak of war with Deimiark prevent him 
from mustering in his last gaze, as it were, the members of a future league 
against the papacy and the house of Habsburg; for we find that in his 
testament he especially recommends to his children friendship with the 
evangelical princes of Germany. 


Thus in the soul of Charles, perchance more than in any of his conteiiipo- 
raries, laboured the burning future wliich burst forth in the Thirty Years’ 
War; and not without significance was he wont to observe, laying his hand 
on the head of the young Gustavus Adolphus, ” lle jaciet!” (He will do it!) 
Such men verily there are, full of the hereafter, who, with or without their 
own will and intent, carry the nations onward at their side. Except his 
father, no man before him exercised so deep an influence on the Swedish 
people. More than a hundred years passed away, and a like personal 
influence was still reigning upon the throne of Sweden. The nation, hard to 
move save for immediate self-defence, was borne along, unwilling ami yet 
admiring, repugnant yet loving; as by some potent impulsion, following her 
Gustavuses and Charleses to victory, fame, and to the verge of perdition. 
This is neither praise nor blame; but so it was. And as I write the history of 
the Swedish people, I feel convincingly that it is the history of their kings.e 
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CHAPTER IX GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 


[1611-1633 A.D.] 


THE ACCESSION OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 


The illustrious hero whom history has rendered immortal under the name of 
Gustavus Adolphus was a minor at the time of his father’s death; but he had 
given such proofs of precocious wisdom and valour that the estates did not 
hesitate to suspend, in favour of a youth of eighteen, the fundamental law of 
the realm, by which the expiration of the king’s minority was fixed at 
twenty-four years of age. The state of perplexity and confusion in which the 
affairs of the nation were found at his accession required all the talent and 
energy of which he was possessed. The campaign in Russia, under the 
conduct of De la Gardie, had been attended with brilliant success; but 
although that general had made strong efforts to have Charles Philip, second 
son of the late monarch, elected czar, in opposition to Wladyslaw of Poland, 
the negotiations for procuring hun the imperial dignity had made little 
progress. Whilst Sweden was menaced with formidable enemies on every 
side, her only support at home consisted of weak friends, ill-paid armies, 
and empty treasuries, exhausted by a series of wars and revolutions. In this 
feeble condition, it was of the utmost importance to secure internal 
tranquillity; and, accordingly, the diet prevailed with Duke John to confirm 
his renunciation of all claim to the throne, and allow the young prince to 
take upon himself the sole administration of the government. 


The first acts of Gustavus’ reign impressed his subjects with a favourable 

opinion of that singular penetration and capacity for business which marked 
the whole of his extraordinary career. The celebrated Oxenstierna was made 
chancellor, and every post, civil and military, was filled with equal discrimi- 
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To carry on the foreign wars in which he was engaged,’ he resumed 


all the crown-grants, and ordered an account of the produce of tithes and 
feudal lands to be delivered annuaUy into the royal exchequer. The peace 
rnnoluded with Denmark allowed him to devote his attention, for a short 
interval to the study of civil affairs. He concluded a treaty of commerce 
with the Dutch, and estabUshed a society of trade at Stockholm, every 
subscriber to which advanced certain sums to the crown on being released 
for the space of three years from all taxes, duties, and imposts. To 
encourage ^ agricultural industry, he 


absolved peasants and farmers from the obligation of supplying the 
government with horses and carriages. An edict was published to abridge 
the tediousness and expense of litigation, especially in affairs of regal 
judicature; and no measures were omitted that could improve the national 
institutions or ameliorate the condition of the people. Within three years 
after his accession, Gustavus assembled the estates at Helsingborg, to 
deliberate on the proceedings necessary to be adopted for the speedy 
adjustment of the dispute with Russia. The whole northern quarter of that 
great empire had expressed a desire to have a Swedish prince, in the hope of 
extending their commercial relations with the Baltic; but Charles Philip had 
no ambition to become the ruler of a nation of barbarians. The scheme, 


which for some years had been a favourite object at the court of Stockholm, 
was now finally and suddenly defeated (1613) by the election to the dignity 
of czar of Michael Feodorovitch, a native prince of the Romanov family, 
remotely connected with that of the Ruriks, and founder of a new dynasty, 
which has continued ever since to sway the sceptre of that immense empire. 


Determined to revenge this affront, Gustavus obtained the concurrence of 
the estates in a resolution to compel the Muscovites to refund the debt they 
had contracted under the late reign. Their haughty refusal led to immediate 
hostilities; the indignant monarch entered Ingermanland at the head of an 
army, took Kexholm by storm, and was laying siege to Pskov, when James I 
of England offered his mediation, and succeeded in restoring peace (1617), 
on condition of Russia’s making payment of the loan and ceding the 
contested provinces of Ingermanland and Kareha to Sweden. Brief as was 
the duration of this war, it is memorable as the schbol where Gustavus 
learned the rudiments of that art which afterwards made him the admiration 
of Europe.” 
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THE POLISH WAR 


It was impossible to get Sigismund, king of Poland, to agree to renounce his 
claims to the Swedish throne, and to recognise the reigning dynasty in that 
country. He continued to take the title of King of Sweden and to give 
Gusta\ais Adolphus that of Duke of Sodermanland, Nerike and Vermland, 
the provinces which had formerly formed Charles IX’s appanage. 
Sigismund also sought to incite trouble by introducing clandestinely 
ordinances and letters, signed by himself, and spies, into the realm, but he 
went no further. At the moment of Charles [X’s death, Sigismund could at 
least have taken Esthonia while Sweden and the young king were occupied 
with threatening wars. He did not take the slightest advantage of the 
favourable opportunity, however, either because of his natural slowness, or 
because the Polish estates-general showed themselves little disposed to 
uphold him. The Polish and Swedish troops, face to face in Livonia, in 
small numbers and in bad condition, remained in complete inactivity, and 
truces continually succeeded one another. Thus the years passed from 1611 
to 1617. 


Gustavus Adolphus had had the good fortune in this interval to terminate 
his wars with Denmark and Russia, and was disposed to turn all his forces 
against Poland. Sweden, however, desired peace in this direction also, in 
order to put an end to the sacrifices demanded by a war which had lasted 
nearly sixty years. The young king himself felt the necessity for this. He pro 


Eosed reasonable conditions to Sigismund, ut the latter responded with such 
exorbitant demands as the renunciation by Gustavus Adolphus of his 
father’s throne. These pretensions, on the part of a prince who could not 
even defend his own frontiers, aroused great anger in Sweden. The diet 
assembled at Orebro in 1617, and Gustavus Adolphus gave proof of his 
pacific intentions and of Sigismund’s unjust claims, and caused to be read a 
letter from this prince, addressed to [the latter’s half-brother] Duke John, 
and written with the mtention of fomenting troubles in the kingdom. The 


estates-general, irritated by Sigismund’s conduct, declared that, in spite of 
the great necessity there was for peace, they would grant the subsidies 
asked for to chastise ” the insolent king of Poland.” The war against that 
country recommenced with new vigour, and lasted twelve years. Its 
principal arena during the first eight years was Livonia and afterwards 
Polish Prussia, particularly b the vicinity of the lower Vistula. During 1617 
and 1618 there was nothing but insignificant skirmishes, after which a truce 
was concluded, to last until 1621. By this time the negotiations for the 
marriage of Gustavus Adolphus with Maria Eleonore, sister of George 
William, elector of Brandenburg, were finished, and the kingdom had 
recovered some of its strength; so the war was renewed with spirit. From 
1621 to 162.5 there was fightmg in Livonia and Courland. Gustavus 
Adolphus seized these two provinces, took Riga, 


Axel Oxenstiebna, Chancellor or Sweden 
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a commercial city of great importance, made an excursion into Samogitia, 
knd defeated the Poles in several encounters. 


Again the question of peace was raised. The Lithuanians, dreading a 
Swedish invasion, were disposed to some sort of an arrangement; but the 
Poles proper allowed themselves to be influenced by Sigismund, and the 
negotiations came to nothing. Gustavus Adolphus then determined to act 
more vigorously, in order to inspire the Poles and their king with thoughts 
of peace. He transferred the seat of war to Prussia, to make the Poles realise 
what misery it could bring with it. His plan was to seize all the ports, to 


impede the enemy’s trade, and turn all the customs revenue to his profit. 
Jakob de la Gardie and Gustaf Horn were charged with the defence of 
Livonia against the Lithuanians, and acquitted themselves with honour. On 
the 15th of June, 1626, Gustavus Adolphus landed not far from Pillau, and 
seized the same year Konigsberg, Braunsberg, Elbing, Stuhm, Marienburg, 
Mewe, etc. He returned to Sweden for the winter, rejoined the army in the 
month of May, 1627, and again measured his strength with the Poles — first 
near Dantzic, and then in the vicinity of Dirschau. He would have obtained 
very great advantages, if wounds had not twice prevented him from giving 
his troops the inspiration of his presence. He returned again to his country 
for the winter, coming back to the army in 1628, and pushing his conquests 
as far as the Polish frontier. His light troops marched all around Warsaw, 
spreading universal terror. The king would perhaps have won more signal 
victories with the main body of his army, if he had not made it a principle in 
all his wars to keep as close to the shore as possible, in order always to be 
within reach of relief from Sweden. Gustavus Adolphus passed the 
following winter in his kingdom, and it was during this interval that 
Hermann Wrangel won the important victory of Gorzno. This series of 
defeats made the estates-general of Poland more and more disposed to 
peace; but Sigismund was not yet willing to renounce his claims, all the 
more as he expected the emperor’s long-promised help. In fact, ten 
thousand auxiliary troops arrived from Germany in 1629. Gustavus 
Adolphus had also received fresh troops from Sweden. Bloody conflicts 
took place near Stuhm and Marienburg, but without decisive victories for 
one side or the other. At the same time, a pest broke out in both camps, 
which was more deadly for the Poles. Misunderstandings arose between tlie 
Poles and the Germans; and neither the former nor the latter seemed 
disposed to let themselves be killed in support of Sigismund’s preposterous 
claims. This prince was, therefore, forced to arrange, in September, 1629, a 
six years’ truce, afterwards prolonged to twenty-five years. 


The superiority of the Swedish troops over the Polish became more 
apparent as the war lasted from year to year. The Polish troops maintained 
themselves with great difficulty in Prussia, whose inhabitants began also to 
show a particular personal attachment to Gustavus Adolphus. He was often 
received in the towns with the acclamation, “Our king has come!” Had it 
not been for his wounds and the rainy summer of 1628, it is most probable 


governed by these literary forms. They have been preserved in the Bible, 
the cuneiform inscriptions, and the Koran. 


The establishment of the fact that strophic composition combined with 
responsion is to be found in aU three Semitic literatures naturally drew my 
attention to a similar phenomenon in the choruses of Greek tragedy, a 
phenomenon noted and recognised by classical philology, though not 
treated with the consideration it deserves. Too much stress has been laid on 
the metrical uniformit}’ of the strophes, too little on their substantial 
correspondence, and more especially on the way in which the latter is 
interwoven with assonance and verbal responsion. A certain amount of 
critical acu-men is required for the recognition of these subtly concealed 
and delicate allusions and antitheses, but when once they are recognised, we 
cannot doubt that in their choruses the Greek tragedians employed the same 
artistic methods as the prophets. Strophe and antistrophe are modelled on 
the same pattern, not in rhythm and syntax alone, but in idea. Now and then 
the correspondence may be seen and shown to exist line for line, but in 
most cases it is found only in single lines, though almost always in such as 
occur in the same place, a circumstance that proves that the correspondence 
is not due to chance, but that a definite artistic intention was at work to 
create a certain symmetry between the two strophes. 


that all Prussia would have been conquered, as well as Livonia. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that the stubborn defence of Dantzic contributed 
much to save the country.” 


SWEDEN AS A MILITARY MONARCHY 


Sweden had enjoyed no peace since the days of Gustavus I. There had been 
fraternal war and civil war; two kings had been overthrown. Charles 
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bequeathed to his son a blood-besprent throne — and war with all his 
neighbours. And if we cast our glance forwards — war, again war, without 
inter-mission, during long times to come! Through Gustavus Adolphus, the 
weight of the Swedish arms was to be felt over the world. It is a foreground 
lighted up by the flames of war. But the fame which may outstand the 
probing gaze of history must possess other claims to the homage of the 
afterworld than the splendour of arms alone. 


We begin with what concerns most nearly the constitution itself. The 
greatest change in this respect was the hereditary monarchy, and the contest 
which it had called forth was scarcely yet fought out. This was carried on 
under circumstances which instructively show how, in politics, the word ” 
liberty ” is not always a sure indication of the presence of its real benefits. 
Who can doubt that in Sweden, during the union, this idea was represented 
by the insurgent peasants and the lawless power of the administrator, and 
that the magnates employed all the Uberty known to the law of Sweden 
only to preserve for the union-kings the name, and for themselves the 
exercise, of power? Gusta%iis Vasa stamped legality on revolt, and 
suppressed it afterwards; but found himself, on the instant, directly opposed 
to that party which so long had used the cloak of the law for its own 
advantage. Thus was the foundation of royal power in Sweden, as 
everywhere, at the commencement of modern history, the work of stringent 
absolutism; and yet, who can deny that the unity and self-rule, thus 


established, was in the very deed the mainspring of freedom? With Charles’ 
consolidation of his father’s work, men in Sweden seemed to have 
ascertained the dangers of extremes clearly enough to return to a middle 
way; and the royal warranty (konunga-fdrs(ikran) of Gusta\niS Adolphus 
may be termed a new form of government, which aimed at confining power 
on all sides within the bounds of law. 


This warranty was founded upon the king’s oath introduced in the ancient 
law-book, but contains besides divers more exact definitions and 
limitations. The arbitrariness to which, under the foregoing reign, so much 
calamity was chargeable, now gave occasion to a more express 
confirmation of the principle sanctified by the law, that no one should be 
apprehended or condemned upon a mere allegation, or without knowing 
hLs accuser and being brought face to face with him before the judgment 
seat. The king was to ensure to all orders, especially that of the nobility, due 
respect, and to every office dignity and power, dismissing no man from 
office unless he should be lawfully adjudged culpable. The enactment in the 
Land’s Law (Landslag J that, without consent of the people, neither a new 
law should be made nor a new tax imposed, was ratified anew with the 
addition that the assent of Duke John, of the council, and of the estates, 
should likewise be requisite thereto. Without this, neither war, peace, truce, 
nor alliance, could be made. The council was reinstated in its position of 
mediator between king and people, and the estates deprecated their being 
burdened with too frequent holding of diets. Hereby, in the great necessities 
of the crown, the right of the estates to tax themselves was brought into 
jeopardy, especially as the expressions of the king’s oath respecting the 
taxes are very indefinite, namely, that ” they shall not be imposed without 
the knowledge of the council and the consent of those to whom it 
belongeth.” Thus was the power of the council augmented both from the 
side of the king and that of the people; and, in proof thereof, the provision 
of the old regal oath which forbids the king ot Sweden to alienate or 
diminish the property of the crown, was omitted from the form of warranty 
pronounced by the young Gustavus Adolphus. 


King John III declared, in 1573, that every nobleman who was more than 
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seventeen years old, and unable to discharge his horse service, should, if he 
would retain his shield of nobility, at least serve for pay, since in the service 
of the crown he must be. Charles IV required that all sons of noblemen, 
when they had reached the lawful age — even those whose fathers had been 
beheaded or banished — should come to the weapon show and follow him 
to the war; wherefore we hear thenceforward of noble volunteers and ” 
younkers of gentry” who served as common soldiers, even on foot and for 
pay. The nobility of Sweden included all having command, whether civil or 
military, and almost all the public servants of the realm in the secular 
departments. Hence, the nobles looked upon their claim to ofhces of state as 
their highest right. At the same time, theirs was properly a military order; 
for every noble was at least a common soldier, if nothing else, and thereto 
born. Charles had strengthened the influence of the army by sumnioning to 
the diets a number of officers as its representatives, a practice which 
continued long afterwards. Axel Oxenstierna mentions this as a custom 
peculiar to Sweden. The military, which sent deputies from among both the 
officers and the privates (though they had no votes), strengthened the 
nobility at the diets, where every nobleman who had come to lawful years 
was bound to give his attendance. Add hereto long and prosperous wars, 
and the military monarchy is complete. Such a military monarchy had 
Sweden now become; and under this aspect it was regarded by its greatest 
statesmen. The military spirit pervaded all. With such a spirit and a young 
hero wearing the crown, we may not wonder at that claim of pre-eminence, 
so nearly coinciding with reality, made by the nobility, or its assertion that 
the nobleman was immediately, the peasant only mediately, the subject of 
the realm — claims which, finally led to the formally expressed dogma of 
the nobility, that ” it could not be out-voted at the diets by the other estates.” 


After the close of the Danish war, in January, 1613, Gustavus caused a 
declaration to be drawn up for the right understanding of the nobility’s 
privileges, which he committed to the custody of John Skytte. Those of the 
nobility, the declaration ran, who neither themselves bore part in the Danish 
war, nor fulfilled their horse service, but slunk away, while the king himself 


lay afield against the enemies of the realm, should lose their baronial 
freedom, unless they had lawful excuse and by grace obtained a new 
confirmation. They were reminded that inheritable estates, as well as fiefs, 
were subject to the burden of horse service. It was noted as an abuse that 
the nobility released their peasants, not only within the free-mile round 
tlieir mansions, but generally upon their lands held in fief from the crown, 
from portages, lodgment, and other works of succour (hjdp): that they built 
as many seats (sdtesgardama) as they pleased, and claimed for them the 
same immunities as for their individual place of abode, thus also 
withdrawing a large number of persons from conscription; that, whereas the 
houses of the nobles in the towns were free froni all civic burdens, they 
unlawfully, either themselves or by others, pursued civic callings, 
maintaining even in some ca.ses tap-rooms and places of dissolute resort; 
that they had abused likewise their toll-free right for inland traffic and 
foreign commerce, as well on their own account as that of others; with 
much else to the same purpose. 


A statute passed in Gustavus’ second diet, of the year 1612, provided that 
all fiefs conferred at pleasure should be revoked till the investigation of the 
grounds of tenure was completed; “since, in a word, the largest portion of 
the income and rents of the realm is bestowed in fiefs.” This statute 
remained on the whole without effect; and naturally enough, .seeing that 
such infeudations, however great the inconveniences they entailed on both 
governors 
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and subjects, constituted from of old the payment for the entire service of 
the state, and the remedy of the evil would thus have required a new 
regulation of stipends in every department. For this, the wars that had 
broken out left no time, and the confusion of the finances, no means. We 
see the king for the most part reduced to the necessity of giving with one 
hand what he had taken back with the other. Great merits and brilliant 
proofs of bravery called for rewards which he, least of all men, could 


refuse; and the conquests of the Russian and Polish wars supplied new 
channels for his generosity. The erection of the Swedish House of Barons 
(Riddarhus) took place in 1625. The king gave his assent to the petition of 
the nobility on this subject, in recompense for the readiness wherewith they 
had received the royal proposals, respecting the maintenance of a standing 
army, made to the estates at the diet of that year. At this point the horse 
service virtually ceased to be the ground of freedom of nobility, and the old 
contest regarding it became at least of smaller importance. Nobility, as 
completely hereditary, was separated from the other gentry, although left 
open to merit of every kind; but its destination mainly for warlike objects 
continued the same, and, hence, in Sweden a standing army and a 
permanent house of barons were contemporary institutions. What Gustavus, 
looking into the future, designed by the great dignities wherewith he 
surrounded his throne, what he purposed with the nobility of Sweden, is as 
uncertain as what he intended with Sweden itself. Everywhere we find the 
tracks of greatness, but no goal — scattered premises to a conclusion cut off 
by death. That he held control over his work (which without him became 
something entirely different in character), is certain. The officers of the 
army continued to be called to the diets. The statutes were passed in the 
name of the ” council and estates, counts, free-barons, bishops, nobles, 
clergy, military commanders, burgesses, and conmion folk (menige 
allmogej, of the realm of Sweden,” but the military conmaanders, although 
not named in the ordinance for the House of Barons, were reckoned of the 
nobility. 


With all this enhancement of the influence of the nobility, the king yet 
possessed, in respect to all the estates, the power, requisite to a ruler, of 
having the last word in deliberations and resolutions. The forms appointed 
for a Swedish diet of estates, in 1617, were little different from the oldest in 
which the king spoke to the country’s army, and acclamation decided the 
adoption of the statute. Nor was the plan of representation by estates yet 
fully developed. This can properly be said only of the first estate, which 
outweighed the rest, much was yet indeterminate. The presence of all the 
nobles, unless hindered by years, sickness, or the public service, was, 
though required by law, hardly possible. From the clergy, were commonly 
summoned the bishop of every diocese, with a member of the chapter, and a 
minister from every hundred; from the burgesses, the burgomaster and one 


of the council or the commonalty in every town; of the yeomen, one or two 
from every hundred. 


The old popular right of self-taxation had become more and more a subject 
for the arbitrary disposal of the governors. These relations suffered little 
change under the first kings of the Vasa family; especially as, accordmg to 
the country’s law, supply was not yet a question for the diet m the later 
sense, and the representation long continued to oscillate between provincial 
and general estates. The crown, with augumented power, naturally 
intervened; and thus we see that Gustavus I sometimes levied heavy taxes, 
with no reference except to the consent of the council. The numerous diets 
ot Charles IX in part changed this relation, and at the diet of 1602 we 
observe 
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that even the amount of a tax was fixed, although it was to be paid in wares. 
But this was not the rule._.,,.,., 


Over the grave of Gustavus Adolphus it was said : He received his kingdom 
with two empty hands, yet deprived no man of his own by violence; but 
what the necessities of the reahn required, that did he let his people know 
on their days of free assemblage, that they might consider the matter, and 
give tribute to the crown according to its need.” In comparison with earlier 
times, this judgment may be viewed as correct; and it belongs to the 
undying renown of this king that he, the greatest warrior of the Swedish 
throne, was, among all the rulers of his house, the least given to violence. 
Those who speak so much of the weight of taxes with which he loaded the 
country, should at least reflect that what under him was done by the law, 
was before him often done against law, and that arbitrariness, heretofore 
almost the rule, now appears the exception. No Swedish king before 
Gustavus Adolphus demanded and received greater sacrifices from the 
nobility. The hardest sacrifice was the abolition, by the diet of the year 
1627, of all exemptions from conscription previously allowed. Complaints 


of the pressure of the public burdens were not unknown; and the new 
burdens were not introduced without disturbances. In 1620 representations 
were made that the contributions which heretofore were paid to the crown 
had occasioned discontent and must be reduced, seeing that the poor and 
indigent paid equally with the rich and prosperous, whereby many were 
impoverished and their farms made waste. Therefore the cattle and field tax, 
which was now levied, was paid according to every man’s ability. But to 
ascertain each man’s circumstances, ministers, bailiffe, and the six-men of 
the church in each parish, had to enrol the cattle and seed-corn of every 
yeoman; and it was soon found that this brought with it great 
inconvenience. The land tax and excise imposed restrictions hitherto 
unknown in Sweden, on the industry of the country. Barriers, with gates and 
toll-houses, were built at the outskirts of every town, and inspectors 
appointed; the same forms being observed at the market-places throughout 
the country. The most ordinary household business, brewing, baking, or 
killing, could no longer be pursued freely in the towns. All this caused at 
the outset great discontent. The rigour of the levies was most keenly felt 
during the long period of war. Provinces occasionally made contracts with 
the crown, to avoid these levies; but they did not generally cease until the 
days of Charles XL The militia contracts then entered into with the 
provinces were made yet more burdensome by the frequent returns of the 
conscription under Charles XII. 


The sufferings of Sweden in those times and during wars of such long 
continuance pass our conception. The resources of the country appear to 
have been little answerable to its great undertakings; and the inadecjuacy of 
the income is best shown by the extraordinary means to which the 
government was compelled to resort, especially to procure ready money, 
whereof was great want for carrying on the war; when the crown revenues 
were mostly paid in produce, or consisted in the performance of personal 
services. The extraordinary means were loans, sale and mortgage of the 
crown estates, and monopolies; and these enforced expedients of supply are 
to be reckoned among the most grievous measures of this reign. They 
multiplied what the Swede sees with impatience — middle powers in his 
relations with his rulers. All who possessed influence through property —as 
lenders, holders of land-fiefs, farmers, managers of profitable enterprises — 


became intermediate pow-ers, on which the government, no less than the 
subject, was dependent. 


On the other hand, no administration evoked more abundant energies; 
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in this respect the reign of Gustavus Adolphus forms an epoch for Sweden 
This is apparent not less in reference to the industry and education of the 
people, than in the executive and legislative functions of the state. We quote 
the judgment of a foreigner upon the country and its inhabitants at this day. 
“This kingdom,” observes William Ussehnx of Sweden, “has many 
advantages above other countries in seaports, timber, victuals, the wages of 
labour, copper, iron, steel, pitch, tar, shot, and other munitions of war. The 
inhabitants of the country are a hardy folk, who can endure cold and heat; 
they are docile, active, quick. They are, besides, obedient to their rulers, and 
little bent to sedition and revolt, wherein they excel many other nations and 
peoples. They have the qualities, if they would but exert themselves, of 
expert seamen ; for they have no defect of intelligence, dexterity, and 
courage; and if they had a little practice, they would easily become good 
shipbuilders, the more so as almost all of them know how to handle the axe. 
In respect to various manufactures of fine linen, cloth, worsted, baize, bom- 
bazine, and others, there is little of this kind done in the country, partly 
because impulse and materials are wanting, and partly also because there 
are no means for exporting their wares. But of skill and shrewdness they 
have no want, for we find peasants able at all sorts of handiwork. They are 
carpenters, joiners, smiths; they bake, brew, weave, dye, make shoes and 
clothes, and the like, wherein they stir-pass all other nations of Europe, 
inasmuch as in other countries hardly any-one will attempt to put hands to 
any craft that he hath not learned. Their wives and daughters make many 
curious devices in sewing, weaving, and other pleasan‘ arts, whence it 
appeareth that they are very knowing and wise-minded. True it is that they 
cannot arrive at the perfection which is found in other countries, when a 
man ever remaineth in one trade and becomes inured to it by long time, man 


after man, from father to son. But it is not to be doubted that he who hath 
wit and memory to learn in haste, and thereafter himself to invent, would 
become perfect in his trade, if from his youth upward he practised one thing 
and kept himself faithful thereto. Some are of opinion that this nation is 
given to intemperance in eating and drinking, as also to sloth, and therefore 
will not apply themselves to any steady labour. But concerning this I 
pronounce no judgment.” 


Sweden for the first time, under this reign learned to know in what the rule 
of officials consists. In earUer times we see but the contest between the 
power of the magnates and the arbitrariness of the kings; it was the former 
of these which obtained the sanction of law in the Swedish Middle Age. 
The old order, or disorder, of administration was in the hands of a polycracy 
of feudatories. This barbarous method was gradually abandoned, but at first 
only by the employment of violent and illegal means, and substituted by 
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what we may call the secretary government, directly dependent on the king. 
Under it in the country, was created the office of baihlT, conhded, as was 
the secretary government of the towns, out of mistrust of the council and 
lieutenants (stathallarna), to persons of mean condition, dependent on the 
king alone and who, though often inculpated, were yet a necessary evil. 
Thus matters remained under the first princes of the house of Vasa, until 
Charles IX broke the old power of the lieutenants, those ” kings in their 
districts,” as he himself named them; and after him Gustavus Adolphus 
ventured’ to collect around his throne great but subordinate legal 
authorities. The tension which the kingdom felt in all its members required 
the reins of government to be tightly drawn. We discern a stricter unity of 
power in the highest place, with its inevitable condition: a greater division 


of labour in the administration, so far as the preponderant demands of 
military affairs allowed. These arrangements (afterwards developed by Axel 
Oxenstierna in the form of government of 1634) — a complete gradation of 
offices, with powers in several respects even impairing the old political 
rights of the peo-ple; the five high officers of state at the head of as many 
departments assisted by royal councillors appointed thereto, and standing 
boards or colleges now first brought into intimate connection with the 
prefectures — all belong to the period of Gustavus Adolphus. 


The king’s absence, occasioned by the wars, too often hindered his own 
watchfulness over the judicatory. The council of state was in fact the 
supreme tribunal. In a period so unsettled, so small an amount of litigation 
is not a little wonderful. Such a fact lays open to our glance the inner moral 
life of the people, and indicates at the same time that hidden fund of 
strength which must have existed somewhere in the country, to outlast 
exertions so great, distress and unquiet so trying. Such a fund lay in the 
public morals; and in this respect, as in others, the era of Gustavus 
Adolphus presents the true transition from the Middle Age of Sweden. The 
old blood-feuds disappeared before the power of law; but the ties of kindred 
still retained all their natural freshness and force, purged of violent excess, 
and operating only to beneficent ends. No one was desolate; for all might 
reckon upon home, kindred, and help in need. Much was borne, but borne 
in common, and Sweden was as one man. Nor was the condition of the 
people at the king’s death by any means such as might be imagined after so 
many years of war. D’Ogier, who visited Sweden in the winter of 1634, in 
company with the French ambassador, Count D’ Avaux, says in his journal, 
that he does not remember having seen in the whole country any one naked 
or in rags. Peasant lads and lasses sprang gladsomely about the sledges; and 
though he had free portage, the yeomen showed themselves not at all slow 
in forwarding him on his way — probably, he adds, because in other 
matters they are not heavily taxed. On a journey to the Copper Mount, he 
saw the people gathered at a church in the Dale country, and exclaims: ” 
These country folk are neither ragged nor hungry, as with us.” And yet they 
were people with whom it was no uncommon thing to mix bark in their 
bread. They felt no unhappiness. A great present, a great future, (luiekened 
the spirit “of all. 


EXAMPLES FROM THE GREEK TRAGEDIES 


I subjoin a few examples in support of this assertion. From the Prometheus 
of “schylus, 397-414. 


Strophe I mourn thy grievous fate, 


Prometheus ! From my tender eyes pours forth a flood of tears, 400) 
Wetting my cheeks from the springs of weeping. For thus harshly Zeus, 
Ruling in the law of his own will, displays An imperious sceptre to the gods 
of old. 


Antistrophe And now all the earth mourns. And for that grand and ancient 


sway she weeps, 410) With mourning for the empire thou and thy brothers 
held. 


224 THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 


This trust in the future Gustavus Adolphus himself showed in nothing more 
clearly than in his immortal institutes for general education. In the 
University of Upsala the dissensions among the teachers, especially 
between Messenms and John Rudbeck, with their factions among the 
students, contmued under the first years of this reign. The mode in which 
the king restored order, as well as the wisdom and bounty which marked his 
care of the university, redound to his honour. Messenius and Rudbeck, both 
men as hot- 
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tempered as they were able, were removed, but to honourable and weiehtv 
charges; and the work of instruction continued to be a main object of the 
king’s solicitude. In the year 1620 he proposed to the bishops the question 
as to the manner in which art and knowledge might be furthered in his 
dominions, taking notice that the university and schools were ill-conducted 
so that there were few fit for the office of the ministry, and none at all for 
affairs of government. The magistrates of the towns were so ignorant that 
they could not write their names; the students were hindered by their 
poverty from making progress; and instruction at the university was 
impeded by too many holidays. The teachers were ecclesiastics; and as the 
clergy did not understand matters belonging to government and civic Ufe, 
they could not teach thes i branches. There was a yet greater want of 
competent persons to do the work of the country than there was of money to 


repay them. Therefore the bishops were commanded to state how many 
royal schools and seminaries were needful in the kingdom; what course of 
education was most desirable to be given there; how good teachers might be 
obtained, and one general method of instruction introduced ; how the so- 
called parish-rounds (sockne-gangar), by which the students begged their 
sustenance in the hamlets, might be abolished, and in their stead a fixed 
contribution, to be collected by the ministers, established. They were to 
declare how many professors were required in the university; and as there 
was a want of learned men at home, from what places these should be 
invited: how the professors should be paid, since the manner now in use — 
by the church tithes — was ineffective, yielding more one year, another 
less; how the community of the students, the privileges of the university, 
and the rendering of accounts by the professors, might be arranged. Lastly, 
the king required their opinion respecting the hospitals; especially as the 
grievous mfection of leprosy was beginning to spread, chiefly in Finland, 
and what the crown expended upon hospitals was embezzled, and the poor 
were treated worse than dogs. 


The reply of the bishops is fantastical and silly. But the king put his own 
hand to the work, and to his individual liberahty the University of Upsala 
owes its existence. The first gxjmnasium in Sweden was erected at 
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Cathedral of Abo 
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Vesteras in 1620, and enlarged in 1623 and 1627; the second at Strengnas in 
1626; tlie third at Linivoping in 1628. Tlie same year Finland, which had 
possessed the gymnasium of Viborg since 1618, obtained another at Abo. 
Thus was this great king in the midst of his wars the founder of Sweden’s 


system of education. No hopes are nobler or more elevating than those 
which Gustavus Adolphus opened up to a future generation by his 
institutes. They were not less important for their political than for their 
scientific results; for if Sweden, from this time, continually saw men rising 
by their knowledge and merits from the hut to the highest dignities of the 
State, it was tlie work of Gustavus Adolphus./ 


nUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS AND THE THIRTY YEAHS’ WAR’ 


Within a very few years the king, seconded by his youthful chancellor, 
Oxenstierna, had established the best organised representative monarchy of 
his time in the country so lately distracted by civil war. Lagerqiii.-<t. 
(Laurel Bough), Oernflyrht (Eagle’s Flight), Erenrot (Root of Honour) — 
such were the proud names of the great families which, like the aristocracy 
of the whole Baltic coast, were loth to bow their stubborn neck to the yoke 
of the monarchy. This hard-handed aristocracy was won over to the service 
of the crown, with amazing readiness, by the alluring prospect of military 
glory and spoil; any nobleman who, in time of war, stayed at home, ” den 
kcricht zu hidcn” (to look after the dustbin) forfeitin! the fief he held of the 
crown. Hence it was possible to impose the heavy burden of military 
service on the loyal peasantry too, and every year the clergy read out from 
their pulpits the names of the young men who were called upon to join the 
militia. The king directed the whole administration by means of five great 
central bureaux. He permitted freedom of debate to the four estates of the 
diet, but after the royal decision was once given he recjuired umiuestioning 
obedience, for ” no martial laurels grow amidst the.se eternal brawls and 
wrangles.” Thus, in firm reliance on his people, he undertook to end the 
three wars his father had bequeathed to him; and in the school of nineteen 
years of warfare he trained an army accustomed to conquer. 


Against the Danes, he maintained his position with difficulty. Evading his 
most formidable foe, he turned his arms against the Muscovite, drove the 
Russian robbers from tlieir haunts on the Baltic, subjugated Ingermanland, 
Karelia, and all the maritime provinces of the Gulf of I’inland, and, hard by 
the site where St. Petersburg now stands, erected the column which 
proclaimed to the world that here Gustavus Adolphus had set the frontier of 
the kingdom. He next led his trusty vassals against Poland, where he met 


the legions of the Counter-Reformation for the hrst time. For all her pride of 
victory, he inflicted on Poland the first great defeat she had sufferetl for two 
hundred years; he conquered Livonia, .secured t’.ie Protestnnt church in her 
precarious tenure, and gained a foothold in the harbours of Prussia. The 
guiding idea of his life stood more and more plainly revealed: the scheme of 
a Scandinavian empire, which should unite all the countries of the Baltic 
under the dominion of the blue ni’.d yelbw flag. ‘ Gustavus Adoli)hus had 
gained all these successes without any interference on the part of the 
western powers, for as j’et there was no state system. The tract of central 
Europe — that Germany which was destined at some future time to bind the 
east and west of Europe into an organic association of political entities — 
was prostrate 


[‘ For a full account of the Thirty Tours’ War. and the part taken in it hf 
Gustavus Adolphus, the reader is referred to volume XIV, pages 33y-yGS,J 
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and bleeding from a thousand wounds, torn asunder b}- furious party strife; 
and not until his triumphal march brought him close upon the German 
frontier was Gusta/*us Adolphus drawn into the whirlpool of the great 
German war. For thirty-three years Germany had lived as in a dream, under 
the protection of the Religious Peace of Augsburg — a fallacious peace, 
which brought about no genuine reconciliation, and left all the burning 
questions of the law of the empire unresolved. Wholly preoccupied with the 
dreary quarrels of Lutheran and Calvinistic theologians, the German 
Protestants had looked on itlly while the Jesuits, careless of the Peace, 
brought large districts in the south and west of Germany once more under 
the sway of the church of Rome; and while the Dutch, to the north of the 
German river, took up the desperate struggle again.st the Habsburg empire, 
William of Orange uttering the warning cry: “If Germany remains an idle 
spectator of our tragedy, a war will presently ke kindled on German soil 
which will swallow up all the wars that have gone before it.” The most 
ghastly of all wars began — ghastly not only by reason of the hideous 


havoc it wrought, but by reason of its utter barrenness of thought — for 
while the empire was tossed distractedly between four parties, religious and 
political contentions grew tangled into an inextricable maze, and of the 
lofty passions of the early days of the Reformation little survived beyond 
the gloomy malevolence of sectarian hatred. 


Austria and Spain, the two branches of the house of Habsburg, made 
common cause in the struggle with heresy; they alhed themselves with 
Maximilian of Bavaria, the head of the Catholic League in Germany, with 
Italian princes, and with the crown of Poland. Almost the whole of Catholic 
Europe, with the sole exception of France, placed its mercenaries at the 
service of this imperial policy, which strode resolutely towards its goal, 
daring and favoured by fortune, commanding the admiration of even 
Gustavus Adolphus by its ruthless strength of wiU. “The emperor,” he often 
said, “is a great statesman; he does what will serve his purpose.” All the 
emperor’s hereditary dominions, including even Bohemia, that ancient 
home of heresy, and the Protestant peasantry of Upper Austria, had been 
coerced into conformity with the Roman Catholic faith. South Germany 
was already subjugated, the elector palatine exiled from his lands and 
lieges; Spain held command of a series of strongholds along the Rhine, and 
was thus able to send her mercenaries safely from Milan through the Tyrol 
and Germany, to make war upon the Netherlands. The little armies of the 
partisans of Protestantism in the north were crushed, even the Danish duke 
of Holstein was driven back. The emperor’s legions pressed forward to 
Jutland, as they had done in the days of the Ottos. His victorious banners, 
bearing the emblems of the Virgin Mary and the double eagle, floated on 
the shores of both the seas of Germany, and his commander-in-chief, the 
Czech Wallenstein, was at work on the project of a maritime empire — he 
was going to link the Baltic and the North Sea by a canal between Wismar 
and the Elbe, and establish a naval port of the empire in the bay of Jade 
(wliere Wilhelmshaven now stands) at the very doors of the rebel Dutch. j-j. 
<a 


In the year 1629 the imperial policy uttered its last fiat. The edict ot 
Restitution excluded Calvinists from toleration under the Peace of 
Augsburg, anrl directed that all religious institutions which had joined the 
CaKnnistic church since the date of the Peace, all the old ” immediate 


bishoprics ot the ancient Germania Sacra of the north — Magdeburg, 
Halberstadt, Bremen Liibeck — as well as the provincial bishoprics of 
Meissen Brandenburg, and countless others, should be delivered over to the 
Romish church. Wtiat a 
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prospect! Tlie peaceful development of two generations wiped out at a 
blow; the people of these whilom ecclesiastical territories, with their 
thorough-going Protestantism, once more under the sway of the crozier, 
while an archduke should make his entry into Mainz as Catholic 
archbishop! The success of such a project would have struck a blow at the 
very root of German Protestantism, in its ecclesiastical no less than its 
political aspect; and nothing would have been lacking for its utter 
annihilation but that the illustrious Protestant dynasties of the empire — the 
electors of Brandenburg and Hesse, the elector Palatine and the Askanian 
Anhalts (the .\schersleben line) — should forfeit their fiefs to the empire as 
rebels and heretics, like the dukes 


of Mecklenburg and Brunswick and many other Protestant princes, who had 
been driven into exile and seen their ancient hereditary dominions fall a 
prey to the arbitrary rule of imperialist commanders. Never had Germany 
been so near a condition of poUtical unity. “We need no more princes or 
prince electors,” was Wallenstein’s threat. But unity so created, by Spanish 
priests of the Society of Jesus, by condottieri and hordes of mercenaries 
who had renounced their nationality, would have destroyed all intellectual 
liberty, would have gone far to annihilate the essence of the German ego. A 
cry of hor-ror rose from the whole Protestant world. And yet, whence was 
res-cue to be looked for? The only two Protestants who still wore the 
electoral hat — the electors of Brandenburg and Saxony — saw their 


dominions flooded with imperial troops; they were paralysed by the 
weakness of their own will and by their traditional loyalty to the emperor — 
a feeling honourable even when mistaken — paralysed by the 
insubordination of the provincial estates, which obstructed every serious 
attempt at military preparation. There was no help for it; the dissensions and 
inertia of the German Protestants had brought things to such a pass that 
nothing but foreign intervention could save them. The king of Sweden had 
no alternative. He realised the vast co-ordination of European affairs; he 
had long vainly striven to induce the free Protestant powers of Northern 
Europe — England, the Netherlands, and Denmark — to league themselves 
together against the Habsburgs; and during his Polish campaign he had 
already met the imperial troops in one unsuccessful engagement. If the 
sway of the brutal imperial .soldiery were to extend farther along the Baltic, 
it would not only shatter the great septentrional monarchy of his hopeful 
dreams, but would endanger the little throne of his own doniinions; for 
there was no question but that Austria’s allies, the Polish Vasas, would 
endeavour to make good their claims to the crown. “In the safety of our 
neighbours,” he said to his loyal estates, ” we must secure our own.” .\nd in 
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glowing language, he, who had never learned to dissemble, added, “I will 


deliver oiu-oppressed co-religionists from the papal yoke.” His political and 
religious duty both pointed to the same goal; but in this, as in all epoch- 


making crises, the issue was determined by the obscure promptings of 
genius, by the mysterious presentiment of prodigious successes, and by the 
call of divine providence.? 


Leipsic, Liltzen, and the Death of Gustavus 


Gustavus negotiated with France, England, and Holland, before he began 
his march. Charles I agreed to send the king of Sweden six thousand men. 
These troops were raised in the name of the marquis of Hamilton and 
supposed to be maintained by that nobleman, that the appearance of 
neutrality might be preserved. 


The most necessary supply that Gustavnas received was an annual subsidy, 
from Cardinal Richelieu, of twelve hundred thousand li\Tes — a small sum 
in our days, but considerable at that time, especially in a country where the 
precious metals are still scarce. The treaty between France and Sweden was 
a masterpiece in politics. Gustavus agreed, in consideration of the stipulated 
subsidy to maintain in Gennany an army of thirty-six thousand men; and 
bound himself to observe a strict neutrality towards the duke of Bavaria and 
all the princes of the Catholic league, on condition that they should not join 
the emperor against the Swedes, and to preserve the rights of the Romish 
church, wherever he should find it established. By these ingenious 
stipulations, which do so much honour to the genius of Richelieu, the 
Catholic princes were not only freed from all alarm on the score of religion, 
but furnished with a pretext for withholding their assistance from the 
emperor, as a step which would expose them to the arms of Sweden. 


Gustaviis had entered Pomerania when this treaty was concluded, and soon 
after made himself master of Frankfort-upon-the-Oder, Kolberg, and several 
other important places. The Protestant princes, however, were still 
backward in declaring themselves, lest they should be separately crushed by 
the imperial power, before the king of Sweden could march to their 
assistance. In order to put an end to this irresolution, Gustavus smnmoned 
the elector of Brandenburg to declare himself openly in three days; and on 
receiving an evasive answer, he marched directly to Berlin. This spirited 
conduct had the desired effect : the gates were thrown open, and Gusta\ais 
was received as a friend. He was soon after joined by the landgraf of Hesse 
and the elector of Saxony. Gustavns now marched towards Leipsic, where 


Tilly lay encamped. That experienced general advanced into the plain of 
Breiten-feld to meet his antagonist, at the head of thirty thousand veterans. 
The king of Sweden’s army consisted of a nearly equal number of men; but 
the Saxon auxiliaries were raw and undisciplined, and fled at the first onset. 
Yet Gustavus, by his superior conduct and the superior valour of the 
Swedes, gained a complete victory over Tilly and the imperials. The 
consequences of the victory at Leipsic were great ; nor did the conqueror 
fail to improve that success which he had so gloriously earned. He was 
instantly joined by all the members of the Evangelical union, determined at 
last to throw ofT the imperial bondage. The measures of the Catholic league 
were utterly disconcerted ; and Gustavnos made himself master of the 
whole coimtry from the Elbe to the Rhine, comprehending a space of near 
one hundred leagues, full of fortified towns. The elector of Saxony, in the 
meantime, entered Bohemia, and took Prague. Tilly was killed in disputing 
with the Swedes the passage of 
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the Lech. Gustavus soon after reduced Augsburg, and there reestablished 
the Protestant rehgion. He next marched into Bavaria, where he found the 
gates of ahnost every city thrown open on his approach. WTien pressed to 
revenge on Munich the cruelties which Tilly had perpetrated at JIagdeburg, 
to give up the city to pillage, and reduce the elector’s magnificent palace to 
ashes he replied : ” No ! let us not imitate the barbarity of the Goths our 
ancestors, who have rendered their memory detestable by abusing the rights 
of conquest, in doing violence to hmnanity, and destroying the precious 
monuments of art.” 


During these transactions, the renowned Wallenstein, who had been for a 
time in disgrace, but had been restored to the chief command with absolute 
powers soon after the defeat of Leipsic, had recovered Prague and the 
greater part of Bohemia. Gusta'us offered him battle near Nuremberg; but 
the cautious veteran prudently declined the challenge, and the king of 
Sweden was repulsed in attempting to force his intrenchments. The action 


lasted for ten hours, during which every regiment in the Swedish army, not 
excepting the body of reserve, was led on to the attack. The king’s person 
was in imminent danger, the Austrian cavalry sallying out furiously from 
their intrenchments on the right and left when the efforts of the Swedes 
began to slacken; and a masterly retreat alone saved him from a total 
overtlirow. Gustavus afterwards attacked Wallenstein in the wide plain of 
Liitzen, near Leipsic, where a great battle was fought and the Swedish 
monarch lost his life in the height of a complete victory, which was 
improved by Bernliard, duke of Saxe-Weimar, his lieutenant-general. 


No prince, ancient or modern, seems to have possessed, in so eminent a 
degree as Gustavus, the united qualities of the hero, the statesman, anfl the 
commander — that intuitive genius which conceives, that wisdom which 
plans, and that combination of conduct and courage which gives success to 
an enterprise. Nor was the military progress of an}’ prince ever equally 
rapid, under circumstances equally difficult, with an inferior force against 
warlike nations and discii/lined troops conducted by able and experienced 
generals.” 


AIMS AND CHARACTER OF GUST.iVUS ADOLPHUS 


What was his aim? This, posterity has striven to learn; this, it has fancied it 
has discovered. From generation to generation the story has gone — 
gathering assurance as it went, and being hantled on and on with fresh 
embellishments — that he came down uj)on the empire from the North to 
save and protect the Protestant religion; that he aimed at uniting Protestant 
Germany and being himself the Protestant emperor. But the tale we have 
told points to other aims than these. Long after the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus the royal chancellor said to Bengt O.xenstierna, “King Gusta'us 
Adolphus wanted the Baltic coast; he aspired to be one day emperor of 
Scandinavia, and his empire was to embrace Sweden and Norway, Denmark 
as far as the Great Belt, and the Baltic provinces. With this encl in view, he 
first concluded a peace with Denmark on the most favourable terms he 
could get, and then one with Russia respecting the Baltic coast . Bv means 
of lucrative duties he took the coast and river mouths away from tiie Poles. 
He then attacked the German emperor, and demanded Pomerania and 


And all who have abodes 
On holy Asia’s borders, in thy loud mourned woes 
Those mortals suffer with thee. 


The curious responsion of these two strophes is very interesting, interwoven 
as it is with most of the lines, now by verbal similarity (as in o-reW and 
cTTOvoev’), now by similarity of sense (fears and j/eejos), now by 
antithesis (gods and men’), and lastly, by an etymological play upon words 
(v6fio<; and vefiovTai.’). In addition we have the contrast of ideas in the 
last lines, in the one strophe Zeus constrains the gods, in the other men 
mourn complaining. Again in the (Edipus Bex of Sophocles, 1, 863-910 : 


Strophe I Beginning. 863) Be it my lot to keep 
That reverent purity of word and deed, etc. 


Conclusion. 870) Ne’er shall forgetfulness lull them to rest : A great AocZ 
in them dwells, nor ever waxeth old. 


Mecklenburg as a war indemnity from the Protestant princes, who were to 
receive Catholic ProviAnces in exchange. Denmark was to be reduced to the 
territory bevond the Great Belt, and Norway was to be ours. By such means 
this great”king 
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aimed at founding an independent empire. But it was not true (as report 
says) that he wished to maiie himself emperor of Germany.” 


His contemporaries were full of admiration for his soldierly courage and his 
wisdom as a general. For a general he was, bold almost to foolhardiness. A 
dagger in his hand would arouse all the Northman, ” the Goth,” in him; then 
he showed that he belonged to the Vasa brood. How often did he not stake 
his life on a chance before he finally threw it away in a rash skirmish! From 
the very beginning of his reign his improvements and innovations in 
military arrangements were the constant subjects of his thoughts. The 
embassy to the Netherlands in 1615, which has furnished so many personal 
details about Gustavus Adolphus, gives a list of these. ” Nine large new 
ships” are mentioned, as well as the militia brought up to the strength of 
forty thousand men; there is, besides, an account of a new arsenal of great 
cannon and weapons of every description. The young king had begged of 
their high mightinesses ” that the controller monier” might come to him for 
a time in Holland, bringing with him engineers, artillerymen, gunners, and 
other such people. His admiration for the military spirit of the prince of 
Orange impelled him to this step — to complete his armament after the 
Orange pattern, and with the assistance of Orange workmen. And how often 
in his German wars did he take Orange for his example, not only in 
operations in the field, but more especially when he had a fortress to 
besiege. He showed the envoys a piece of ordnance he had invented, which 
he wished to try in their presence. It weighed only twenty pounds, and 
threw balls of the same weight. He told them he hoped to make it still 
lighter. Europe witnessed the rise of a warlike star in the North. Spinola had 
already said at the battle of Prague, ” Gustavus Adolphus is the only 


Protestant sovereign whom one must be cautious not to offend.” The only 
history which appeared of him during his life echoed the universal 
contemporary judgment: “There are few men to be found in Christendom at 
the present day whose experience in war equals his.” 


And this determined, rough, reserved, hard ruler — this leo articus — taller 
than the tallest of his countrymen, broad-shouldered, white-skinned and 
with the fairest of fair hair, slow in his movements, which in later years 
when he became rather too corpulent were somewhat unwieldy, loved soft 
music and songs of the simplest kind, and would often sit, flute in hand, lost 
in the dreams which its tones awakened. We like to compare him, separated 
from us by a distance of over two centuries, with those who are nearer our 
times; and who is not strangely moved by the remembrance of how the 
conqueror of Silesia dreamed in restful solitude over the soft-toned lute? 
Concentrated will, energy pursuing a great end, sought an instant’s pause, 
while genius lulled them musically into the short slumber the pressure of 
the tune allowed. Like an aurora borealis Gustavus appears — great, 
wonderful, luminous, and cold.’ 


Geijers Estimate of Gustavus Adolphus 


Gustavus Adolphus was taken away in his thirty-eighth year. Never has one 
man’s death made a deeper impression throughout a whole quarter ot the 
world. WTieresoever his name had been heard, a ray of hope for the 
oppressed had penetrated. Even the Greek, at its sound, dreamed of 
freedom; and prayers for the success of the Swedish monarch’s arms were 
sent up at the Holy Sepulciire. What then nmst he not have been for the 
partners of his faith? We may conceive this; nay, rather, it is no longer 
possible to do 
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SO. The feelings with which the inhabitants of Augsburg, with streaming 
tears crowded to the evangelical worship restored by Gustavus Adolphus; 


the feelings with which the people in Saxony, on bended knees, stretched 
out thankful hands to the hero, for the second tune their saviour, are become 
strange to the world in which we live. In those days men felt their dangers, 
and knew how to requite their deliverer worthily. We speak of the people 
whose champion Gustavus Adolphus was by his cause as well as by his 
qualities. The agency of both extended far, and burst even the bonds of hate 
and prejudice; for he is perchance the only man (so great was the might of 
his virtue) whose image is reflected with truth, even in the portraiture of his 
enemies. 


It is not only Axel Oxenstierna who has said of him, ” He was a prince 
God-fearing in all his doings and transactions, even to the death.” Lutheran 
theologians have wished in some sort to erect him into a saint of their 
persuasion. If withal he had too much of Cajsar and .AJexander (whom he 
admired), we must acknowledge, on the other hand, that he was better than 
his spiritual advisers, and far above his age in Christian tolerance. The 
manner in which the future juggled with his life-work, frustrating his 
designs and letting his plans die with him, belongs to the conunon lot of 
mankind, and may silently be addetl to the immeasurable sum of hopes 
unfulfilled. One is conscious of a higher power working through the whole 
life of Gustavus Adolphus. There was in him that boundless reach of view 
which with conquerors is inborn, and he accepted without amazement his 
own fortune. His profoimd belief in his own destiny is conspicuous in all 
the transactions of his life; and yet, though nothing hardens the heart so 
much as prosperity, Gustavus Adolphus was humble and meek. In his 
vocation he acknowledged guidance from on high. He was far from looking 
upon himself as indispensable, however; for his goal was placctl far above 
his own personality. Therefore was he, like the high-hearted Roman, not 
niggarclly of his great life. “God the almighty liveth,” he said to Axel 
Oxenstierna when that statesman warned him, in Prussia, not so rashly to 
expose himself to death. More cheerful and heroic courage never walked on 
earth. 


What, besides, did he purpose? A great monarchy, without doubt; for whose 
future props in Germany he counted upon the young Frederick William of 
Brandenburg, afterwards the great elector, and Bernhard of Weimar, 
intending for the one the hand of his daughter, for the other of his niece. 


Probably even a Protestant empire was not foreign to his contemplations. 
For the rest, nothing was determined, even in his own breast. The sphere of 
his vision stretched far and wide; and it was his pleasure to hold in his hand 
the threads of many possibilities. Thus we see him entertain tlie proposal 
that he, after Sigismund’s death, should himself be elected king of Poland, 
through the Polish dissidents. Thus we find him in alliance with the prince 
of Transylvania, the Crimean Tatars, anil Russia, for the weakening of the 
Austrian interest as well in Poland as in Germany. Great designs were 
extinguished with his life on the battlefield of Liitzen./ 


--XA 


CHAPTER X CHRISTINA TO CHARLES XI 


[1632-1697 A.D.] 


THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA (1648 A.D.) 


Christina, who succeeded Gustavus (IT) Adolphus on the throne of Sweden, 
was only six years of age when her father fell upon the plains of Liitzen ; 
and a council of regency, consisting of five great officers of state, at the 
head of whom was the chancellor Oxenstierna, was placed over the realm. 


It was expected by the Catholic party that now, when the hero of the 
reformed cause was no more, and that the elector of Saxony, one of his best 
supports, was about to pass over to the imperials, the war in Germany 
would be a short one. They were wofully deceived. It raged with alternate 
glory and disaster down to the Peace of Westphalia, in 1648. Gustavus had 
trained in his school a host of generals who were fit for every emergency; 
and the statesmen whom he had instructed were in no respect inferior. Horn, 
Baner, Torstenson, and Wrangle, assisted by Duke Bernhard and the 
landgraf, gathered laurels in the field, which would not have disgraced even 
the coronet of Gustavus. 


For most of these successes, indeed, Sweden was indebted to other causes 
than even the ability of her generals or the discipline of her brave veterans. 
The ablest generals of France were also contending with the Catholic 
powers of Europe. But these events belong to German or to European 
history, rather than to that of Sweden. We will not, therefore, detail them, 
but will 
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pass at once to the celebrated treaty which restored peace to Europe. That 
treaty was most honourable to Sweden. Five millions of crowns were 
conceded to her as some indemnification for the expenses of the war. She 
was confirmed in’ the possession of Bremen and Verden, which were 
secularised. She was allowed to retain Upper Pomerania, a part of the 
Lower, with Rugen, Wismar, and tliree votes in the German diet. This was a 
glorious result ; yet it was less glorious than the war itself, which had raised 
Sweden from an obscure state to one of the first of European kingdoms — 
which had disciplined her troops, established her martial character, and 
rendered her formidable in the eyes of Europe. Before the conclusion of this 
war, Sweden increased the number of her enemies by a sudden irruption 
into Holstein. The circumstances and end of this new war we shall give in a 
future chapter. It, too, served as much to the trimnph of Cliristina as to the 
disgrace of her royal neighbour. 


THE ABDICATION OF CHRISTINA (1654 A.D.) 


But the most remarkable event of Christina’s reign is her voluntary 
abdication. Tliough fond of power, the cares which surrounded it and the 
duties which it involved were too much for her inclination. Affecting a 
peculiar love of retirement, a peculiar devotion to birds, to antiquities, to the 
fine arts, to criticism, and to philosophical reflection, she lamented a course 
of life which interfered with the attainment of her wishes, and expressed her 
intention to abdicate, long before she carried it into effect. Her vanity was 
delighted with the homage paid to her by literary men; she corresponded 
with all of any note, and invited several to her court ; she pensioned such as 
she thought ready to extend her reputation; she purchased, at an immense 
price, the rarest editions of old books, and the choicest specimens of art. 
Her subjects were not well pleased with her prodigality; they condemned 
her tastes; they lamented her unchastity; and sensibly advised her to marry 
and attend more strictly to her duties as a sovereign. Against marriage, 
which would have subjected her caprice to restraints that she would have 
felt to be intolerable, she indignantly rcmon.strated, and declared that she 
would retire into private life. This resolution alarmetl her people, who were 


proud of the glories that illustrated her reign, and who loved the daughter of 
their hero. Her ministers, especially Oxenstierna, remonstrated with her on 
a resolution which, if carried into effect, must, as they were well convinced, 
end in their fall from power. Under such a woman, they were the virtual 
sovereigns of Sweden; but her designated successor, Charles Gustavus (the 
son of the hero’s sister by the count palatine), was a bold, active, 
enterprising prince, who would reign alone. Though she yielded for a time 
to the entieaties of her advisers, she never renounced her purpose; and in 
1654 she announced it so energetically that all opposition was felt to bo 
unavailing. 


It was in the diet of Upsala, held in May, 1654, that Christina made this 
irrevocable annunciation. In the event of her successor’s dying without 
issue, she wished the sceptre to devolve on the count de Tott, one of her 
paramours, and descended from a daughter of Eric XIV; but she met with 
little encouragement in such a project. In the following month, wishing to 
imitate the illustrious example of Charles V, she puiilicly resigned all the 
ensigns of her dignity into the hands of her cousin, whom she exhorted to a 
right fulfilment of the royal duties. For the gratification of her pleasures, 
she reserved to herself the revenues of ample domains. Her subsequent life 
was not like that of the renowned emperor.* 
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She had reserved to herself her own independence, an absolute authority 
over such of her subjects as should accompany her, and the revenues of 
Pomerania and Mecklenburg, with those of several Swedish provinces. 
Quitting the habit of her sex, and taking the words Fata viani invenient as a 
device, she left her kingdom, traversed Denmark and Germany, and 
establisheci herself at Brussels. Here she remained for nearly a year, 
signalising her sojourn by the private renunciation of Lutheranism, \vhich 
she afterwards solemnly and publicly abjured at Innsbruck. From Innsbruck 
she went to Italy. She entered Rome on horseback, was received, confirmed, 
and baptised .\lexandra by Alexander VII, and was lodged in the Palazzo 


Farnese, where she surrounded herself with artists and amorists, with 
philosophers and mountebanks. In 1656, having quarrelled with some 
members of the college of cardinals, she made her first trip to France, where 
she had much success as a spectacle, called on the king at Com-piegne, was 
lodged at Fontainebleau, and stayetl for some time in Paris. She was most 
gracious with the men of letters and science, but she outraged all the 
women by her expressions of contempt for their sex and themselves (which 
called forth many illiberal remarks concerning her spare figure and hmupetl 
shoulder), and declared that Ninon de I’Enclos was the only one of them 
worth her regard. She also attempted to instil a few of her own political 
theories into the bosom of Ma-zarin; but that subtle diplomatist resisted, 
and when in the following year, after a journey to Italy, she attempted to 
renew her visit, he found means to have her detained at Fontainebleau. It 
was here that, after writing to Cromwell, who would none 


of her, she caused her favourite Monaldeschi, in revenge for the betrayal of 
her secrets, to be put to death by the captain of her guard.c The French 
historian Catteau-Calleville gives the following accomit of this famous 
incident.” 


Queen Christina of Sweden 


(1636-1689) 


CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN AND MONALDESCHI 


Attached to the queen were Count Sentinelli, her captain of the guard and 
first chamberlain, and the marquis Monaldeschi, her grand equerry. There - 
reigned great jealousy between these two Italians, both desirous of keeping 
Christina’s favour. The princess, however, had l^een for some time 
suspicious of Monaldcschi’s conduct, and having intercepted his 
correspondence found that he was betraying her interests and at the same 
time attempting to lay at another door the treason of which he was guilty. 


She feigned innocence in the matter and asked the marquis one day what 
punislmient 
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treason deserved. “Your majesty,” he replied, “should have the traitor 
executed on the spot without mercy.” “Good,” said the queen, remember 
these words; and for my part I tell you I shall never forgive hup.” 


On the 6th of November she sununoned to her, in the Galerie des Cerfs, 
Father Lebel, the Mathurin prior, and put into his hand a packet of papers 
sealed in three places and bearing no address, with the charge that he was to 
return it to her whenever she called for it and requesting him to make note 
of the day, hour, and place he had received it. Meanwhile Alonaldeschi 
observed that several posts had passed without his receiving any letters; and 
becoming mistrustful took several steps which looked like preparations for 
flight. But the queen forestalled him, and on the 10th of November she 
called him into the Galerie des Cerfs. He arrived trembling, pale, and 
haggard. After some irrelevant remarks by the queen Father Lebel entered 
by a door which was immediately shut, while through another entrance 
came Sentinelli the captain of the guard, and two soldiers. The queen asked 
the prior for the packet she had committed to his care, took out the letters 
and papers which she showed and read to the marquis, asking him in a firm 
but passionate voice if he recognised them. The marquis denied they were 
anything but copies she had made herself. “You have, then,” she asked him, 
“no knowledge of these letters and writings?” Leaving him to think for a 
minute, she produced the originals which she showed him, exclaiming, “O 
you traitor!” After several attempts to justify him.self Monaldeschi threw 
himself for pardon at Christina’s feet. At the same time the captain and his 
soldiers drew their swords. Monaldeschi came closer to the queen, who 
listened a few moments but soon told him his arrest had been ordered and 
requested the prior to prepare him for death. 


She left the gallery and withdrew to an adjoining room. It apjiears, from 
Father Lebel’s narrative, that Sentinelli him.sclf interceded for the culprit, 
or at least he made a [pretence of doing so. This proceeding producing no 
effect, the marquis implored the prior to intercede for him; and the latter did 
go to the queen, whom he found with calm and unruffled countenance. He 
threw himself at her feet, and in a voice choked with sobs begged her for 
the sake of Christ’s sufferings to deign to show a little mercy. She 
represented to the good man how sorry she was not to be able to grant what 
he asked, pointing out the blackness of Monaldeschi’s crime, and adding 
that so guilty a man had no forgiveness or mercy to hope for and that many 
who deserved less than this traitor had been broken on the wheel. WHiere- 
upon the prior, who has himself given an account of this whole 
circumstance, took the liberty of observing that she was in the palace of a 
great king and that she should give careful thought as to whether the king 
would ajiprove of what she was about to do. This remark of the prior’s 
instead of moving Christina, only wounded her pride. She replied that she 
had the right to dispense justice; that the king was not treating her as a 
prisoner and fugitive; that she was mistress of her own wishes and could 
punish her own othcials for anything and at all times; that she wa.s 
responsil)le for her conduct to God alone, and that this particular act of hers 
was not without precedent. 


The prior argued that there was a tlifference, and that if princes had done 
such things they did them on their own territory and not elsewhere; but, 
fearing to irritate her, he continued : ” It is for the honour and reputation 
which your majesty has ac([uired in this kingdom, ami for the hope which 
the nation has conceived of mediation that I humbly beg of you to consider 
that your action,, entirely just as it maybe from your majesty’s standpoint, 
might be regarded by others as an act of hasty \dolence. May your majesty 
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do rather a deed of generosity and mercy towards this man by delivering 
him to the justice of the king and letting him stand trial in due form.” ” 


Antistrophe I 


873) ‘Tis insolence begets the tyrant, Insolence, foolishly puffed up, etc. 


WTiat,” the queen cried, “I, who have sovereign and absolute judicial 
power over those who serve me, be reduced to plead at law against a traitor 
of my household of whose treason I hold the proof in my hands! ” ” That is 
true, madam, but your majesty is an interested party.” “No, no,” she replied, 
“T will tell the king about it. Go back and look after his sod. I cannot in 
conscience do what you ask.” The priest, noting the change of tone with 
which she uttered these last words, remarked that perhaps she would have 
given in if things had not gone so far. 


The priest returned to the gallery and announced the confirmation of arrest 
to Monaldeschi, whom he confessed, but who, preserving still some hope, 
addressed himself to the queen’s chaplain who had arrived during his 
confession. But all attempts were unavailing and Monaldeschi was put to 
death by the soldiers and the captain of the guard, his rival for the queen’s 
favour. As he wore under his vestments a thick coat of mail, he received 
several blows before expiring, and the gallery was stained with his blood. 
Finally a dagger was plunged into his throat and he was dead. The prior was 
charged with the burial ceremonies. The queen sent a sum of money to the 
monastery and had masses said for the repose of the marquis’s soul. He was 
buried with the usual ceremonial in the parish church of Avon.<i 


CHRISTINA DIES (1689 A.D.) 


In 165S Christina returned to Rome; and, the Swedish revenues coming 
slowly in, Alexander allowed her a pension. In 1660 Charles Gusta'us died, 
and Christina returned to Sweden, to claim the throne she had quitted so 
lightly and regretted so bitterly. But the Swedes had lost their old reverence 
for the daughter of Gustavus; her new religion and her treatment of 
Monaldeschi had made them weary of her; and she was compelled to sign 
another and more binding deed of abdication, and once more to retreat to 
Rome. She reappeared in Sweden some six years afterwards; but the 
exercise of her faith was denied her, and she withdrew to Hamburg, where 
she begged in vain the empty crown of Poland, and whence she made for 
Rome once more. In that city she lived for some twenty years, quarrelling, 
intriguing, and collecting, corresponding with men of letters and founding 
academies, active in the Molinist controversy and in the cause of the 
Venetians besieged by the Turks, consumed by the desire of that political 


power which she had thrown away, and endeavouring to assert her vanished 
influence to the last. She died, with great composure, in 1689, and was 
buried, under a sonorous epitaph, in St. Peters.= 


CATTEAU-CALLEVILLE’s characterisation of CHRISTINA 


The “daughter of the great Gustavus” as she called herself, had a throne for 
a cradle; born and educated to reign she held the reins of government with 
glory for ten years. She had not yet attained the age of thirty, and the 
faculties of her mind were in their full vigour, when she abdicated her 
power seeking rest, leisure, independence, and perhaps still more a fame 
that might belong to her alone. But this resolution, praised by some, was 
condeinned by others who foresaw its consequences. Christina found 
herself out ot that sphere in which birth, education, and the exercise of 
power had placed her. 
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The qualities, even, with which she had been endowed by nature, and which 
hari shone upon the throne, were now a burden and became completely 
changed under the new circumstances in which she was placed. Her pride, 
her greatness of soul being constantly irritated by contradiction, she was led 
into suspicion, jealousy, and fits of passion. Her perspicacity, her 
discernment, having no occasion’ to apply themselves to the great interests 
which decide the fate of nations, descended often to petty intrigue and 
insignificant combinations. Her imagination, as extensive as it was lively, 
could no longer work u])on matters of real importance and lost itself in a 
labyrinth of iliusionary projects. 


But if the picture of Christina’s life after her abdication offers several less 
attractive features, it presents others which cannot fail to win our 
admiration. In the painful struggle which she was obliged to undertake 
against obstacles and difficulties, Christina proved more tlian once that 
superior souls ar(> masters of destiny and rule over events. Until the last 


moments of her life, she gave the highest proofs of elevation of sentiment, 
of force of character, and strength of mind. She had a resource at iier 
disposition which she knew how to profit by, and which no reverses and no 
disappointments could take from her — in the bosom of literature and art 
she found compensation and consolation. Surrounded with masterpieces of 
genius, and being able to appreciate them, she forgot the caprice of fortune 
which she no longer had the means to thwart, now that she had renounced 
supreme ])ower. Tiie homage which learned men of letters and artists paid 
her kept alive tiie passion for interesting occupation having for aim the 
extension of the sphere of knowledge and the exercise of the faculties of the 
mind, by the gift of greater energy and the opportunity for higher flights. 


Christina, who, according to her own words, po.ssesse(1 nothing in Rome 
but herself, made herself beloved by some, feareil by others, and esteemed 
by all. Gilbert Burnett, who during his sojourn at Rome iiad several 
audiences with her and who has given an account of his travels, represents 
the palace of the queen as the home of good manners and good taste. ” Her 
conversation,” he says, “and the great variety of topics with which she is 
familiar make her the most wonderful thing to see in Rome, among the rare 
things to be found there.” Christina’s generosity was shown on all 
occasions. Learned men and artists received proofs of it, and the 
unfortunate never solicited it in vain. The queen employed more than four 
hundred people in Rome, and the grief shown by the people at her death 
proves iiow much they were attached to her.<i 


The following description of this strange woman is one of those quoted by 
Arckenholtz in his memoirs of Christina :<» 


BIELFELT’s characterisation of CHRISTINA 


I am going to draw the portrait of Cliri.stina. I have studied lier long enough 
to flatter myself that I shall do it with truth, if it were not so diflScul’t to 
keep from being carried away by afl’ection for her. 


Christina’s youth .showed the superiority of her mind and the greatness of 
her soul — a thousand talents were born with her and almost as many 
weaknesses. A certain trait of enthusiasm manifested itself very early in her 
manner and even in her words. Christina did not know how to be ainia-ble, 


disdained to be so, or would be so onlv after her own manner. The girl was 
always a statesman. Evervthing that could put her above human nature 
aroused Christina’s admiVation. Her .soul leaned always towards great 
things, but her imagination, over sensitive to strong impressions, made 
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her sometimes take on the appearance of greatness for its own sake. 
Extraordinary in all things, she wished but to distinguish herself by great 
deed’s and ditl not deign sufficiently to take notice of small ones. ‘ 


Learned men, who sometimes embellish the mind, but more often spoil it 
had perhaps too much control over her in her youth. She loved science witli 
passion, and cultivated it with a success quite remarkable for her station; for 
she wished to know and fathom all. Tireless in work, assiduous in business, 
carrying out her plans with more firmness than prudence, incapable of 
revoking a resolution once taken, she wished to govern entirely alone. 


What pleasure for a young girl to rule by the strength of her genius a 
coimcil composed of old men who joined presumption to the wisdom of 
experience! To her mind gentleness was a vice and cowardice a crime. 


Witli the most lively taste for pleasure she always shunned marriage, 
because she feared to find in it that which would bring her under the control 
of another, .\lthough she knew friendship and her heart was not incapable of 
tenderness, all her pa.ssions were subordinate to the love of glory. This 
passion, which does not always lead great souls to the best things but often 
to extremes, is the base on which her whole life rested. She gave up the tin- 
one through ilisgust, say .some; for political reasons, say others, or through 
her licentious life if we mast believe the libertines. For me, I think that the 
desire to do a unicjue action was the most powerful motive for her 
abdication. Alexander wished to concjuer the whole world. Christina 
wanted to abdicate an empire. After treating Europe to this astonishing 
spectacle, she gave it another, less striking, it is true, but quite as 


extraordinary as the first, in renouncing the faith of her fathers. It was as 
much through coquetry as curiosity that .she travelled in foreign countries. 


In Sweden, under control of the law, she had known none, even when she 
no longer had the power of making them. Monaldeschi was sacrificed less 
to her glory than the difficulties of her vengeance or perhaps to the pleasure 
of commanding the highest act of authority in the palace of the prince who 
was most jealous of her power. Ever/‘where she thought and acted as a 
queen; she could not suffer her person to be less respected than her dignity 
and did not hesitate to u.se her power to make herself obeyed. Such reverses 
as try the pride of men were added to her own — she supported them with 
as much insensibility as she had scorn for the great powers. The prince who 
gathered the fruit of her abdication made her repent it — but what this 
repentance was we are left to guess. There were contrasts in her character 
and traits impossible to reconcile, as in the majority of heroes. The great are 
not gods but only great.* 


KEIGN AXD WARS OF CHARLES (X) GUSTAVUS 


Charles Gustavus, born at Stockholm, son of John Kasimir, duke of Zwei- 
briicken, and the princess Catherine, eldest daughter of Charles IX, had no 
right to the crown, for though the daughters of a king might succeed to the 
throne in virtue of the resolution of the diet of Norkoping, they and their 
children were excluded from the succession on their marriage. 
Nevertheless, at Christina’s recommendation, this prince was elected 
successor to the throne by the estates in 1649. The whole of his reign, 
which was of brief duration, was disturbed by wars, which prevented him 
from turning his attention to the finances of the state. By a resolution of the 
diet of 1655 the recovery of the crown lands, which had been alienated 
since the death of Gustavus Adolphus, had been determined upon. But the 
character of Charles Gus-336 
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tavus and the circumstances in which he found himself turned his thoughts 
to other enterprises than the consideration of financial questions. 


John Kasimir, the son and successor of Sigismund, refused to abandon his 
pretensions to the crown, and in order to compel him to do so Charles 
Gustavus invaded the dominions of his enemy with an armed force. The 
Polish troops, which consisted for the most part of vagabond hordes, 
offered him but a faint resistance. He was even proclaimed king of Poland 
by some of the nobles of that country, but as far as his principal object was 
concerned he had gained nothing. The victory won by the Swedes near 
Warsaw, after a three days’ battle, brought matters no nearer to a decision. 
Such advantage as he gained by it was largely due to Frederick William [the 
Great], elector of Brandenburg, who was induced to ally himself with 
Charles Gustavus by 


the rapid progress of the Swedish arms. In virtue of a treaty concluded at 
Konigsberg on the 7th of January, 1656, the elector recognised the duchy of 
Prussia as a fief of the Swedish crown and promised to pay that power 
4,000 ducats on his investiture and to furnish one thousand foot and five 
hundred horse for its service. This treaty was altered in that same year by 
the Treaty of La-biau, by which Charles Gustavus bestowed the sovereignty 
of the duchy of Prussia upon Frederick William on condition that it should 
revert to Sweden in case of the extinction of the male hne of the house of 
Brandenburg. But Russia having broken the treaty of peace she had 
concluded with Sweden, and Denmark having declared war against her at 
the same time, Frederick William hastened to make his peace with the court 
of Poland by the Treaty of Wehlau, concluded on September 19th, 1657, 
and received the sovereignty of Prussia at the hands of John Kasimir. 


Charles Gustavus then found himself in a very embarassing position. The 
manifesto of the court of Copenhagen was dated June 1st, 1657, and though 
it was too much to hope that the Swedish troops could be withdrawn from 
Poland and marshalled to meet those of Denmark so early, yet on the 23rd 
of July the king at the head of his army appeared within the borders of 
Holstein, where success followed upon success so rapidly that, having taken 
Fredericia by storm on the 24th of October, he found himself master of the 


whole of Holstein, and of all Schleswig and Jutland, with the exception of 
Gliickstadt, Krempe, and Rendsburg./ Charles’ next ente 


Charles X 


(1633-1660) 


in the account of an eyewitness.” 


. enterprise may be given 


Terlon’s Narrative of Charles X Crossing the Little Belt (1658 AD.) 


Charles X determined to attack the island of Fiinen, by taking advantage of 
the ice. As the severe cold which had lasted for several days seemed to offer 
him an opportunity, he decided to carry out his enterprise, provided the 
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ice was sufficiently strong to bear in safety his army and his artillery. He 
had sent Chief-Admiral Wrangel in advance, to assemble the troops and 
keep them ready to march. Arriving on the 8th of February on tlie shores of 
the Little Belt, he immediately made some squadrons cross with one 
hundred dragoons, to seize a small peninsula called Bogen, which stretches 
out mid-way into the Little Belt, between the towns of Assens and 
Middelfart, where the prince went this same day in a sledge, having done 
me the honour to take me with him. 


But Admiral Wrangel learned from those whom the king of Sweden had 
sent to examine the ice, and to cross over to the island of Fiinen in case it 
was strong enough, that it was too weak in the direction in which they were 
marchmg. This was indeed true, for he had seen perish before his eyes some 
of his mounted men. Moreover the Danes, who had come down to the 
shores of this island with artillery, fired incessantly to break and weaken the 
ice; and as the Swedish army, which was unsheltered, was very much 
inconvenienced by the cannon balls sliding out on the smooth sea, except in 
some spots where there were mounds of ice and snow, where meeting with 
resistance they dashed violently, he warned the king of Sweden, who 
thought it best to retire and to put the expedition off till the following day, 
hoping that the ice would be stronger. 


In the meantime the prince made his army encamp along the shore of the 
Little Belt, and during the whole of the night sent out small parties of men 
in all directions, to sound the ice and to find out where they could cross 
most safely. He awaited their news with much impatience and anxiety, 
taking no rest all night; towards two o’clock in the morning he was 
informed by the return of his parties and by the report of divers peasants 
that it had frozen severely all night, and that they could cross on the ice 
without danger to the island of Fiinen. 


I was at that moment in his room and I saw him that same hour give the 
order to make all his army advance into the peninsula, which he had seized 
the preceding day; and in order to carry out his plan he gave orders for the 
fight, and commanded that the cavalry should lead their horses by the 
bridle, and should walk at some little distance from one another, that the 
cannon also should go at an equal distance so as not to break the ice by too 
great a weight, until they had passed beyond the current of the sea where it 
was weaker. He also ordered that the army should arrange itself in battle 
order when it had crossed, to advance against the enemy which was seen 
the whole length of the seashore. The king of Sweden crossed so far in a 
sledge, then he went on horseback, which also I saw as I was always near 
his person. 


The king of Sweden would not advance too quickly, for fear lest the Danes, 
seeing all his army crossed on to the island, should gain the road which 


leads into Jutland and Holstein, on the side where the island faces these 
countries, and by the same road along which the king of Sweden had come 
into Fiinen, having left all his army baggage there, so as to go more freely 
on this expedition. This would have been a great advantage to the Danes, if 
they had had sufficient foresight to take this resolution, which would have 
caused much harm to the Swedes; and they would have done better to take 
this resolve, seeing that they could not prevent the king of Sweden’s 
becoming master of the island as he did. 


The king of Sweden, perceiving that the Danish troops were givmg way 
instead of charging him, made the left wing advance briskly, all the more 
when he was informed that Chief-Admiral Wrangel had repulsed the Danes 
whom he found before him, and made prisoner the colonel who 
commanded 
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them with all the officers. This compelled the prince to hasten his march to 
approach the island, where he learned that Colonel Jens, who commanded 
all the Danish troops in the absence of General tJuldenleu who was very ill, 
had posted himself in an extremely advantageous jjlace, being sheltered by 
hedges on one side and by the sea on the other. 


Having at last pierced the hedges, he ordered the markgraf of Baden to 
begin the attack with three squadrons, which he did with such success that 
he at first overthrew four Danish squadrons; and Chief-Admiral Wrangel, 
who was on the right of the king of Sweden, charged also at the same time, 
repulsed and broke likewise all that resisted him. It is true that in one spot, 
the ice breaking, two companies, one from either side, sank in the sea and 
were drowned. The king of Sweden lost in this same spot the coach which 
he generally used, and my chaise met with the same ill luck. The king of 
Sweden, having seen this accident, had reason to fear that the same thing 


might happen to him and to all his army, of which he was at the head; but 
being a dauntless prince, although he well knew the danger in which he 
was, instead of deciding to turn in the direction of the land, which he could 
have done without danger, he left the opening of the sea, where his 
horsemen had perished, on his left, and advanced to meet the enemies who 
were on the sea at his right; and for fear lest the Danes should make use of 
this circumstance to take Admiral Wrangel in the rear, the king of Sweden 
sent Count Toot against them with a Swedish regiment, who in this battle 
did all that a brave cavalier and a good officer could do. 


After all the Danish squadrons were broken, Admiral Wrangel went himself 
to the Danish infantry who were on the ice, and who were guarding the post 
where the artillery was stationed, crying out to them to lay down their arms. 
Colonel Jens recognised him, and not being in a position to resist, begged 
quarter and gave himself up; the admiral willingly granted quarter to him 
and to all who wished it; for he felt esteem and friendship for brave officers 
and for soldiers who showed courage. Moreover, he knew that arms are 
fickle, and that the bravest are not exempt from the misfortunes of war. 
Thus all the Danish troops were defeated or prisoners, and flight did not 
spare two hundred of them. 


When the king of Sweden heard of the prisoners who had just been taken, 
he ordered Major-General Berner to advance with a few regiments against 
the five hundred cavalry which had just joined the troops the prince had 
defeated, and General Archamberg was also ordered to go towards 
Miildelfart where six hundred cavalry were on the road for the same 
purpose. They carried out their orders so well that all the enemy’s troops, 
Danes as well as Germans, surrendered and went over to the side of the 
Swedish officers. Colonel Jens owned that all the troops in the island of 
Fiinen under his command amounted to more than three thousand horse, 
seven hundred German infantry, and fifteen hundred native militia. This 
battle made the king of Sweden complete master of the island of Fiinen. 


Before the king of Sweden arrived at Svendborg he detached several small 
bodies of men to try to pass into Zealand and to know if the ice would bear 
his army. When he left the table in the evening, some horsemen came and 
assured him that the ice was so strong that all his army and his cannon 


Rivalry that brings 
Weal to the state I ask not God 
to end : Never shall I depart from Grod 


my champion. 


could safely cross; and to give a positive proof that they had been into 
Zealand, they brought before the king of Sweden some peasants whom they 
had taken prisoner. Thereupon the prince said that he had certainly thought 
that, since the messenger who had brought him the letters of Chevalier 
Medoiie had been able to cross with his horse, he could also cross with his 
troops, but 
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that very probably he would not have thought of it except for that On the 
report of these men the king of Sweden gave orders to sound to horse and 
set out accompanied by all his troops. ‘ 


The intense cold from which I had suffered all dav had forced me to retire 
to my quarters, as much for the sake of warmth as to take some rest. I had 
scarcely done so when they came to tell me that the king of Sweden had 
started. I immediately got into my sledge to follow him. I can in truth say 
that there was something terrible in marching by night on this frozen sea, 
because the large number of horses which were with the king of Sweden 
had’ while cutting out a road, melted the snow, so that there were more than 
two feet of water above the ice, and one was always in fear of finding the 
sea open in any spot. Several of the sledges lost their way in the darkness of 
the night, and imfortunately perished, because the ice was either too weak 
or too shaken along the road which they took. I did four leagues in this way, 
uncertain whether at every step I took my sledge would not sink into the 
sea. However, I was fortunate enough to rejoin the king of Sweden.9 


Tlie Peace of Roeskilde ; the Renewal of War 


The adventurous prince crossed the successive straits between the islands, 
and pushed on through the deep snowdrift to Kioge, about eighteen English 
miles from Copenhagen.’ In this extremity, Frederick III of Denmark, 
whose patriotic ardour was not supported by the Dani.sh nobility, was 
advised by the rigsraad to sue for peace, and even to purchase it at the 


sacrifice of losing part of his dominions. Though elated with his singularly 
good fortune, the conqueror agreed to treat under the mediation of the 
French and English ambassadors; and within ten days after the landing of 
the invaders in Zealand the preliminaries were arranged and signed at the 
small village of Hage-Testrup. By the terms of this convention, affirmed by 
a definitive treaty subsequently concluded at Roeskilde (1658), the Danish 
provinces beyond the Sound, Skane, Halland, and Blekinge, were 
irrecoverably ceded to Swe-den, to which they have ever since remained 
attached, as also the district of Trondhjem, the northern part of Norway, and 
the island of Bornholm. The ratification of the peace was followed by an 
interview between the two sovereigns at the royal palace of Frederiksborg, 
where his Danish majesty had provided an entertainment for the foreign 
ministers. 


But the grasping ambition of Charles was far from being satiated with this 
triumph over a rival state; he had observed its weakness, and secretly 
meditated a renewal of the war. Leaving his army under the command of 
Wrangel, he crossed the Sound, took possession of his newly acquired 
territories, and convened the Swedish diet at Gothenburg, to deliberate 
respecting the schemes of national aggrandisement which he had in 
contemplation; among which was a plan for the partition of Poland, 
between himself, the czar, the elector of Brandenburg, and the house of 
Austria. But Denmark was the object to which his views were more 
immediately directed. Accordingly, in defiance of the recent treaty, he 
repaired to Holstein, and being joined by his fleet he once more invested 
Copenhagen, to the astonishment and consternation of the inhabitants. 
Frederick threw himself on the patriotism of his people, and adopted the 
most energetic measures for a vigorous 


[‘ In commemoration of this remarkable expedition, Charles caused a medal 
to be struck, with the legend on one side, ” Transilus gloriosus maris 
Baltici. d. 7, February, 1658” ; and on the other, ” Natura hoc debuit uni,” in 
allusion to the rare occurrence of the sea being frozen at the passage of the 
Great Belt. | 
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rpsistance The siege continued three months, during which Wrangel took 
possession of the strong fortress of Kronborg, the gaUant commander bemg 
obhged to capitulate by the mutiny of his garrison In October the long- 
exoected succour from Holland, under Opdam, made its appearance in the 
Sound Wrangel, who acted alternately as general and admiral, disputed the 
passage of the Dutch, and opened a fire from the castles on each side of the 
strait The two hostile fleets came into immediate collision, and after an 
obstinate contest, memorable among the naval achievements of that age, the 
Swedish squadron was completely defeated and compelled to retire to 
Landskrona where it was shortly afterwards blockaded by the enemy. 
Opdam pursued his course to Copenhagen roads, where he was received 
with transports of joy by the besieged, who anticipated instant relief. But 
their hopes were not immediately realised; the rigours of winter had set in, 
and the ice, whilst it rendered their floating defences almost useless, 
facilitated the approaches of the besiegers, who made an unsuccessful 
attempt to capture 


the city by storm. ,,, ., 


During these proceedings, the Swedes were equally unfortunate m other 
quarters. They had been expelled from Holstein and Schleswig by the Poles 
and the troops of the elector of Brandenburg, then in alliance with 
Denmark. They were also driven from the island of Bornholm, and from the 
province of Trondhjem by an insurrection of Norwegian peasants. In the 
spring of 1659, an English fleet made its appearance in the Baltic, 
commanded by Admiral Montagu, whom the protector and the parliament 
had despatched to watch the motions of the Dutch and enforce an armed 
mediation between the belligerent powers. The negotiation proving 
unsuccessful, De Ruyter, who commanded a separate squadron under 
Opdam, attacked the enemy’s fleet, for the purpose of compeOing him to 
evacuate the Danish territory. A battle was fought near Odense, in which the 
Swedes, almost in sight of their king, were completely routed by the Dutch 
and the Danes. The fortress of Nyborg was next attacked, and compelled to 
surrender after a sharp engagement. Eleven regiments of cavalry, the best 
troops of Sweden, were made prisoners; and of seven thousand who began 


the action there escaped only the two generals, Saltzbach and Steinbock, 
with a slender retinue of domestics. 


THE DEATH OF CHARLES X; THE TRE.^TP OF COPEXH.\GEN 


This fatal blow sunk deep into the heart of Charles Gusta'us; he began to 
feel that fortune, the deity worshipped by military conquerors, had deserted 
his cause; but instead of listening to paciHc overtures, he only affected to 
negotiate in order to gain time to concert a plan for the invasion of the 
southern part of Norway. With this view he once more crossed the Sound 
and convened the national diet at Gothenburg, that he might obtain the 
necessary supplies of men and money for the enterprise. But in the midst of 
these preparations he was seized with a fever, which was epidemic in the 
camp, and died on the 11th of February, 1660, on the same day and at the 
same hour when he had made the memorable attack on Copenhagen the 
preceding year. He expired in the arms of Oxenstierna, at the early age of 
thirty-six; having appointed guardians to the young prince, his son, who 
succeeded him under the title of Charles XI, with a regency nominated to 
govern the kingdom during his minority. 


Charles Gustavus bears the character of a bold, warlike, undaunted, but rash 
monarch, whose ardour for military fame engaged him in the most unjust 
quarrels, and whose inventive genius, had he lived a few years longer, 
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would probably have triumphed over all difficulties, and extorted 
honourable terms from the different nations with whom he was then at war. 
On his deathbed, he had earnestly advised the regency to make peace with 
all the enemies of Sweden; and these injunctions were eagerly fulfilled by 
the government, who saw in the depressed state of the kingdom sufficient 
necessity for the immediate cessation of hostilities. The celebrated Treaty of 
Oliva was concluded in April, 1660, by which the long and deadly feud 
between the Catholic and Protestant branches of the house of Vasa was 


extinguished. The late king had made a truce with the czar Alexis, and the 
Peace of Kardis put an end to the war with Russia. By the present treaty, 
John Kasimir of Poland finally renounced his shadowy claim to the 
Swedish crown, which had long before been repudiated by the nation. He 
ceded at the same time the provinces of Livonia, Esthonia, and the island of 
Osel, which were confirmed to Sweden. 


The peace with Denmark met with greater obstructions; but at length all 
differences were adjusted and the Treaty of Copenhagen was signed on the 
10th of June, under the guarantee of the three mediating powers — France, 
England, and Holland. This pacification embraced the conditions of the late 
Treaty of Roeskilde, except that the district of Trondhjem and the island of 
Bornholm were restored to the Danes. The tranquillity of the North was 
thus established in a manner creditable to Sweden, considering the number 
and power of her enemies, the length of the war, and the distressing 
situation in which she was left by the sudden death of the late monarch.” 


CHARLES Xr (1660-1697 A.D.) 


During eleven years there was nothing to disturb the clear horizon of the 
kingdom. The regency acted as mediator in the disputes which arose 
between the maritime powers. They exhibited, too, a disposition to join in 
the triple alliance for the defence of the Netherlands against France, and 
they even signed an engagement to that effect; but the gold of Louis XIV 
was more powerful than the representations of English or Dutch; |and a 
subsidy of 200,000 golden crowns per annum induced them to enter into a 
close alliance with that monarch. Disastrous was this alliance to the 
interests of Sweden: it plunged her into a war with Holland, England, 
Brandenburg, and the emperor, that crippled her energies during the whole 
of the reign of Charles XI. 


In 1672 the king entered on the duties of government. Faithful to his 
engagement with France, his first step was to send a small army into 
Brandenburg, less to annoy than to overawe the elector. In 1674, however, 
he formally declared war against that prince, and despatched Wrangel, one 
of the veterans who had gained so much celebrity in the Thirty Years’ War, 
to reduce the country. The command was obeyed with a degree of success 
mdicative of the spirit which the great Gustavus had left behind him. The 


strongest fortresses were taken by capitulation or by assault. But the same 
year saw the end of these triumphs. During the sickness of Wrangel, the 
Swedish forces were defeated in several skirmishes and in one general 
action, and forced to retreat into Mecklenburg. These events led to results 
still more disastroas: they prevented the accession of states which would 
otherwise have served as allies; and they encouraged others openly to 
declare themselves against a power whose German possessions were 
tempting enough to invite aggression. Denmark, Holland, Liineburg, 
Miinster joined Brandenburg, and put their troops in motion; and the 
Swedish possessions were 
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simultaneously assailed on several points, from Bremen to the eastern 
confines of Pomerania. <. tt j 


Fortress after fortress — Wollm, Wolgast, Wismar, Domgarten, Usedom — 
was reduced. In 1676 Visby received a Danish garrison. A Swedish fleet 
was defeated by the combined Danes and Dutch near the isle of Bornholra. 
Helsinfborg, Christianstad, Landskrona, fell before the king of Denmark; 
Wenne“-sberg and Kristianopel were equally reduced. The result of a great 
battle near Lund, where Charles and Christian fought in person, was 
doubtful; both claimed the advantage; but as the latter returned to 
Copenhagen for’ new troops, while the former succeeded in the object of 
the campaign — viz. the relief of Malmo — history must record it to the 
Swedes. But a naval acti’on near Landskrona was disastrous to them; and 
they had the mortification of hearing that all the fortresses in Pomerania 
were, one by one, in the power of the elector of Brandenburg. But Charles 
was not discouraged : in a second land battle with his rival of Denmark, in 
which both kings exhibited extraordinary valour, he had the glory of 
complete success. In Norway, however, and still more in Pomerania, fortune 
was against him. On the whole, though Sweden never showed more valour, 
more constancy, she was not a match for all her enemies; and except for tlie 
triumphs of France, her great ally, she must have sufferetl for her 


imprudence by an alarming dismemberment. To the honour of Louis, he did 
not forsake his northern friend. In the separate treaties which he concluded 
with Holland and the emperor, he stipulated for the integrity of the Swedish 
possessions, as they had been left by the Treaty of Westphalia. The 
opposition of Denmark to the restoration of the conquests which she had 
made over her neighbour was overcome by the armed interference of 
France. In Pomerania and Livonia, as in Bremen and Sweden, Charles 
recovered, through the fidelity of his ally, that which he had lost through his 
own imprudence — or rather through the imprudence of his ministers, 
before he had reached an age sufficiently mature to weigh the consequences 
of his measures. A separate and subsequent treaty with Denmark, 
negotiated through the influence of the French ambassador, was 
strengthened by the marriage of Charles with Ulrica Eleonora, daughter of 
Christian. 


During his minority, Charles had been taught to believe that the regents had 
abused their trust, and the senate encroached on the just prerogatives of the 
crown. In the former belief there was probably much truth; the latter served 
as a pretext for attempting a change in the government. By the constitution 
(if, indeed, the term has any meaning) the authority of the Swedish kings 
was extremely limited. Tliey could not make peace in war, they could not 
impo.se taxes, they could not originate a law, they could not form or renew 
a treaty of alliance, they could not try a noble delinquent, without the 
sanction of the senate or of the diet. But the personal character of the 
monarch had more influence than custom. If he was of a bold, enterprising 
character, he coukl do whatever he pleased; and if his efforts were 
triumphant, he was never called to account for his outrage on the freedom 
of the other bodies of tlie state. If they were unfortunate, he was doomed to 
the same humiliation as other limiteil monarchs — -to acknowledge his 
fault, to promise a better government in future, and often to bribe the 
leading members of the op]3osition against him. The history of the country 
is, in reality, a continued struggle between the crown and the other arms of 
the state. Gustavus I had reigned ;\vith absolute authority; so had the second 
of that name; so had Ciiarles X; while lOric XIV, Sigismund, and Christina 
had been forced often to bend before the voice of the diet. 
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Charles XI wished that authority to be recognised by the law itself, and to 
pass unquestioned by posterity. Under the pretext of taking into 
consideration the general state of the kingdom, of reforming abuses, and of 
regulating the amount of taxation to be borne by the different classes of 
society, he convoked (1680) a diet at Stockholm. That he might encounter 
the less opposition to the measures which he contemplated, he reverted to 
the same mode of violence as the most tyrannical of his predecessors — m., 
he quartered in the city and its vicinity some of the regiments most attached 
to his interests. With such means of intimidation, he obtained a decree that 
the military force of the realm, the only sure support of arbitrary power, 
should, though in time of peace, remain on the same footing as during the 
late wars. To meet this charge, he obtained the levy of a tax on the rural 
population, and certain public bodies. 


These measures were only preparatory to others more important. The first 
was to curtail the authority of the senate, against whom the accusation had 
been made that they had abused their trust. A commission, entirely of the 
king’s creatures, was formed, to inquire into the origin and extent of that 
authority, and whether, in its existing state, it was commensurate or not with 
the spirit of the constitution. The result was a report that the senate did not 
form an independent or intermediate branch of the state, between the king 
and the nobles or the burgesses; that it was simply a royal council, with 
which he ought to advise. This was a severe blow at a body which, 
whenever the crown was weak or embarrassed, had arrogated to itself 
functions truly regal; but it did not satisfy him. He declared, and the diet 
sanctioned the declaration, that he alone w:is the judge of what affairs ought 
and what affairs ought not to be laid before it. He therefore raised himself 
above its influence, and entirely independent of its advice. 


But even this was not all. In consequence of these changes, a new official 
board was appointed, called the grand commission, whose right it was to 
inquire into all transactions of the ministry, and to punish the excesses and 
usurpations of the senators. A college of provision was also established for 
the purpose of ascertaining the amount of lands and lordships granted, sold, 


mortgaged, or exchanged by preceding kings, either in Sweden or Livonia, 
since the year 1609, together with all the royal palaces alienated since 1655. 
An offer was at the same time made on the part of the crown to reimburse 
the proprietors for such sums as they had originally paid for them. By this 
proceeding a considerable augmentation was made to the royal revenues, 
but it ruined vast numbers of the nobility. The clergy likewise evinced their 
willingness to contribute towards the necessities of the government by 
offering a fifth of their income to the king, provided they might pay it in 
kine or brass money .& The states were again convoked in 1681, contrary to 
the usual practice of their meeting, except on extraordinary occasions, only 
once in four years. This diet went further in their concessions than the 
preceding; declaring by statute that, although the sovereign was enjoined to 
gov-ern his dominions according to the laws, this did not take from him the 
power to alter that constitution of his own authority, or to put the kingtlom 
in such a situation as he might think most conducive to its interest and 
security. The authors of this decision, which rendered the monarch absolute, 
were the deputies of the burghers and peasants, who overlooked all 
consequences in their blind zeal to oppose the aristocracy, and bring them 
down to their own level. 


Another blow was struck at this doomed order in 1686, by the extraordinary 
expedient which the government resorted to of liquidating the public 
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debt by raising the nominal value of money without increasing its real 
worth. The effect of this single transaction was the ruin of thousands, as the 
state creditors lost by it above nine millions of crowns. These, with a 
variety of other new measures, so disgusted and irritated the nobihty that 
they sent repeated petitions to court, insisting upon their ancient privileges 
being respected. Seeing no prospect of redress, they drew up a still stronger 
remonstrance, which was to be presented to the king by Captain Patkul, a 
gentleman of Livonia, and one of their deputies, who had already 
distinguished himself by his bold freedom of speech and his ardent 


attachment to liberty. The attempt was unsuccessful, and excited resentment 
instead of procuring relief. An accusation was drawn up against the whole 
of the remonstrants, all of whom were convicted of high treason; but the 
chief victim selected for ignominious punishment was Patkul, who was 
sentenced to have his right hand cut off, and to be deprived of his life, 
honours, and estates. The University of Leipsic formally declared their 
opinion that the condemnation was unjust; but neither he nor his colleagues 
could avail themselves of that decision; he contrived, however, to elude the 
vengeance of his enemies for a time, by abandoning his native country and 
taking refuge at the court of Poland.“ The violence of parties having thus 
thrown down every barrier that could check the unlimited exercise of the 
royal prerogative, an act was at length passed, in 1693, by which the king 
was made absolute, the sole depository of the sovereign authority, and 
entitled to govern the realm according to his will and pleasure, without 
being responsible to any power on earth.’* 


The facility with which Charles thus obtained a legal confirmation of 
despotism will not much surprise us, if we attend to the condition of society 
in Sweden. According to Whitelock, the British ambassador at Stockholm 
during Christina’s reign, not the peasants only but the burghers were so 
completely the slaves of the aristocracy that they durst not openly express 
any will of their own. Hence they were extending the royal authority, which 
was always a Shield to them against the encroachments of the nobles.” 


The concluding period of this monarch’s reign was spent in endeavouring to 
establish the peace of Europe, and in regulating the political and 
commercial affairs of his own subjects. To his mediation was owing, in a 
great degree, the congress at Ryswick, which terminated the war between 
France on the one side, and Austria, Spain, Holland, and England on the 
other, but his pacific labours were suddenly arrested by a disorder which cut 
him off (April, 1697) at the early age of forty-two> 


CHAPTER XI DENMARK AND NORWAY IN THE 16TH AND 17TH 
CENTURIES 
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Antistrophe II 


897) Never shall I more in reverence go to Delphi’s holy jilace. Nor to the 
shritie of Abse, nor Olympia. 


Strophe IT Beginning. 883) But a man who walks in haughty insolence of 
word or deed, Fearing not the hand of Justice, nor revering shrines of gods. 


Conclusion. 

895) But if such deeds as these are 909) No longer in Apollo’s worship 
held in honour manifest, 

What offerings need I bring the But honours to the gods go all 

gods? unpaid. 

This form of strophic construction is worthy of note, because not only do 
the strophe and antistrophe correspond, but the couples of strophes answer 
to one another; in other words, besides the vertical responsion we find a 


horizontal responsion (as in Jeremiah ix.), expressed sometimes by the use 
of identical words, sometimes by antithesis. 


Euripides, Bacchce. 


Strophe, 862-870 


ACCESSION OF FREDERICK II (1559 A.D.) 


We turn back now to take up the story of Denmark and Norway where we 
left it in an earlier chapter, namely, at the time of the death of Christian III, 
in 1559.0 It was a novel spectacle in Denmark to see a king ascend the 
throne without opposition, and an election reduced to a mere formality. 
Long before his father’s death, Frederick had been acknowledged by the 
two kingdoms. There was no longer any hope to the disaffected in Christian 
II, as that monarch had paid the debt of nature a few days after Christian IT]; 
nor in the discontent of the Roman Catholics, since the num-ber in twenty- 
three years had so greatly diminished (the result of the entire suppression of 
their worship) that there were few of the communion left, and in another 
generation there would not be one. There had long been peace at home and 
abroad; and so long had the national prosperity increased. The throne of 
Frederick, therefore, was fully established; and much good was augured 
from his reign, especially as he had been for some years accustomed, by his 
prudent father, to the duties of administration. 


This monarch has been praised for moderation: he had, however, quite as 
much ambition. Scarcely had he grasped the sceptre before he resolved to 
attempt something which should give lustre to his name. Near sixty years 
had elapsed since the unfortunate invasion of Ditmarsh; and though, owing 
to the troubles of the times, no effort had been made to wipe out the stain of 
defeat from the national honour, the design had never been wholly 
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abandoned. Christian III, indeed, had recognised the independence oi the 
country in the Treaty of Liibeck, 1536; but what monarch ever regarded 
treaties when he could obtain some advantage by breaking them? To this 
enterprise Frederick was more induced by his kinsmen of Holstein — viz., 
his uncles Adolf and John the elder, and his brother John the younger — all 
with the ducal title, and all eager to extend their territory by the conquest of 
a country so conveniently situated, and, in some respects, so fertile as 
Ditmarsh. The Danish nobles were induced, without much difficulty, to 
engage in a war which might be considered foreign; and an army of twenty 
thousand men, under the chief command of John Rantzau, led by the king 
and the dukes in person, took the field, after the publication of an elaborate 
manifesto, in which a brave and noble people were stigmatised as rebels. A 
herald was sent, according to the usage of the times, with a declaration of 
war against them; and such was their indignation that he would have been 
torn to pieces but for the interference of their magistrates. Owing to the 
same influence, their reply was a moderate one. They had never, they 
observed, been subjects of the house of Holstein; and, if any of their people 
had committed acts of violence on their princely neighbours, they were 
ready to make such compensation as the laws might award: why, then, 
should justice be sought by violence, when it was peacefully offered? In 
vain did they appeal to the common principles of equity: their subjugation 
was resolved; and their only hope lay in their own right arms. 


Unfortunately for the inhabitants, they allowed themselves to be deceived 
by the report of spies whom they should have distrusted; and, in the belief 
that Hammer would sustain the shock of the main army, they left a small 
garrison in Meldorf. (The three fortresses of Tilsburg, Hammer, and 
Meldorf were the great defence on the side of Holstein — the only side 
accessible to an army.) The latter fortress was vigorously assailed by the 
whole army; and was no less vigorously defended. The paucity of defenders 
was partly compensated by the courage of the women, of whom many 
appeared in armour, and fought no less valiantly than their husbands or 
fathers. But the contest was too unequal; the place was carried by assault; 
and the inhabitants, women and children, as well as men, were barbarously 
put to the sword. The indomitable valour of the men may be illustrated by 
the fact that, among the slain, scarcely any were found with less than three 
or four wounds. But if they were good soldiers, they were bad generals, 


since they lost Tilsburg by a blunder similar to that which had led to the fall 
of Meldorf. Their greatest misfortune, no doubt, was the want of defenders 
in sufficient number; another was that, the season being uncommonly dry, 
they could not, as they had intended, overflow the country by opening the 
sluices. 


Heide, their capital, and their last bulwark, was next invested. The defence 
was a noble one; assault after assault was repelled; and, though the 
besiegers were nearly equal in valour, and vastly superior in numbers, the 
place would scarcely have been reduced had not Rantzau cau-sed it to be set 
on fire. Many perished in the flames, many were slain by the sworn of the 
enemy, and many, convinced that resistance was hopeless, escaped. To 
spare the remnant, the elders tendered their submission. All the males 
capable of bearing arms — now reduced to four thousand — were 
assembled in a large plain, and compelled to do homage to the princes of 
Holst<>in as ” lords of Ditmarsh.” It is some consolation to find that this 
bravo, virtuous, and patriotic conmiunity suffered less by the loss of their 
liberty than might have been expected. Their isolated position still availed 
them, since it placed them beyond the reach of daily coercion by the 
myrmidons of government. 
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This success gave some eclat to the coronation of Frederick, which 
immediately followed. The capitulation did not much differ from those 
which had preceded it. He was not to admit any foreigner mto the rigsraad 
nor to imprison any gentleman, nor to undertake anything important, 
without the advice of his rigsraad; nor to ennoble anyone not belonging to 
the privileged classes. The article which declared the Danish monarchy 
elective wa.s drawn up with more care, lest the claini of the eldest son after 
the father should be drawn into a precedent. The progress of events, 
however, was more powerful than the jealoasy of the rigsraad; the royal 
authority was evidently gaining ground; for when Christian, the son of 
Frederick, reached his fourth year, the rigsraad first and the nobles 


afterward acknowledged him successor to the united crowns of Denmark 
and Norway. In regard to the latter kingdom, Frederick asked not for its 
suffrage: he relied on his father’s decree, by which it had been declared an 
integral portion of the monarchy; and he received, at Copenhagen, the 
homage of the Norwegian deputies, just as if he had been at Trondhjem. Yet 
there was some inconsistency in this respect; for in 1582, when the election 
of the infant prince Christian was confirmed by the Norwegian nobles at 
Christiania, Frederick by letter thanked them for the act, and declared that it 
should not be drawn into a precedent injurious to the rights of the estates or 
the laws of the kingdom. The truth seems to be that, however zealously the 
Danish monarchs might endeavour to destroy the nationality of the country, 
they were often compelled to suspend their efforts, and treat it with 
something like respect. 


THE SCANDIXAMAN SEVEN YEARs’ WAR (1563-1570 A.D.) 


The most prominent but by no means the most interesting feature of this 
monarch’s reign was the war with Sweden. The position of the two 
countries to each other was naturally hostile. We have seen with how much 
difficulty those experienced rulers, Gustavus Vasa and Christian II, had 
curljed “their desire for war. Their two successors were too young, too 
headstrong, too inexperienced to put equal constraint upon themselves. 
Both had reasons for complaint, which, though petty in the eyes of a wise 
prince, were great in those of a rash one. Frederick continued to use the 
arms of Sweden on his shield; he would not forego the pretensions which 
the Union of Kahnar afforded him to the crown of that country; and his 
anger was greater than the occasion required when he saw Eric, in revenge, 
assume the arms of Denmark. From this period, though the two kings 
signed a treaty of amity, they regarded each other with ill-feeling, which 
they still further embittered by a series of vexatious however trifling 
annoyances. 


Frederick was the first to afford just ground for war. In 1563 he arrested 
three Swedish ambassadors, as they were proceeding to the court of Philip 
the Magnanimous, landgraf of Hesse, to bring the daughter of that pnnce to 
their ro3’al master. The only cause for this rash act was a suspicion that one 
of the ambassadors was hostile to Denmark! Eric demanded satisfaction; 


but none was offered. Two other circumstances deepened the animosity, and 
rendered war inevitable. By some mistake, or rather by that national dislike 
which was more remarkable between Denmark and Sweden than even 
between the Scots and the English in the Middle Ages, a fleet which Eric 
had sent to Rostock, to bring away the princess of Hesse, was engaged bv a 
Danish fleet. Which was the aggressor? This question cannot be 
satisfa’ctorily decided: probably both were equally culpable. However this 
be, the Swedes were the victors. 
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The mortification of Frederick was extreme; but chance soon placed in his 
hands the means of irritating his rival more effectually than by the loss of a 
battle. Eric was a fickle man — in his courtships more than in any other 
thing. At the very time he was on the eve of celebrating his marriage with 
the daughter of the landgraf, he was sohciting the hand of two queens, 
Elizabeth of England and Mary of Scotland. A letter to the former sovereign 
was intercepted by a Danish officer, who immediately sent it to Frederick. 
Frederick with joyful malice forwarded it to Philip. Philip contume-liously 
dismissed the Swedish ambassadors, and bestowed his daughter without 
delay on Adolf of Holstein. The mediation of friendly powers could no 
longer obtain a moment’s notice; war was declared by both monarchs, and 
preparations were immediately made for prosecuting it with vigour. 


Assisted by the nobles of Holstein and Schleswig, and by the republic of 
Liibeck, which was indignant at the diminution of its commercial privileges 
by order of Eric, Frederick, at the head of twenty-five thousand men, landed 
in Halland, and invested Elfsborg, on the site of which the modern 
Gothenburg is founded. At the same time a considerable fleet, manned by 
about five thousand seamen, was ordered to co-operate. On his side, Eric 
invaded SkAne, leaving a fleet to struggle for tlie sceptre of the Baltic. The 
result of the campaign did not correspond with the preparations of either: a 
naval action was indecisive; and the rest of the season was spent in 
devastating some portions of the neighbouring provinces. The following 


year the Swedes had much success in Norway; they even penetrated to 
TrQn(lhjem; but they lost their conquests with as much rajjidity as they 
were gained. 


In the same manner the conquests of Frederick in the south and west of 
Sweden were equally transient; while a great naval engagement, in which 
both fleets exhibited all their skill and all their bravery, w;is no less 
indecisive. So frequently to both parties was the advantage of one day 
counterbalanced by the defeat of the next that the whole war might be 
called a regular alternation of success and failure. What instruction, what 
entertainment would be afforded by the detail of such events? It must be 
sufficient to observe that both nations displayed great valour; that the kings 
and generals of both covered themselves with fame; but that the people, 
whose resources were exhausted by the conflict, sighed for peace. 
Hostilities were sometimes suspended by the internal disputes of the 
Swedes, many of whom were justly dissatisfied with their king. This 
capriciousness sometimes assumed a character of insanity. We have seen 
that a conspiracy, headed by his eldest brother, who assumed the name of 
John III, hurled him from the throne (1568). 


Why the Danish king should remain an almost passive spectator of these 
disturbances — why he neglected to profit by tliem, seeing that his aid 
would readily have been purchased by both parties in the state — has boon 
the subject of much conjecture. Whether he was bribed to tliis inactivity, or 
dunod by the successor of Eric; whether (a more i)robable supposition) he 
ho])ed to see both parties so weaken themselves by this civil strife, as to 
IAecome in turn his victims; whether, finally, he could have cff’octed much 
with an army which often clamoured for arrears of pay, and sometimes 
broke out into open insurrection — would be idle to inquire. Probablv all 
these considerations, though not equally, contributed to the result. At 
length, after many ineffectual attempts at mediation by the Protestant states 
of Germany and bv the French kmg, peace was concluded at Stettin in 
1570. The chief articles were that both kmgs might continue to use the 
obnoxious heraldic bearings, so that the one would not found upon them 
any pretensions to the dominions of the 
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other; that John should renounce all claim to Skane, Halland, Gotland, and 
Blekinge, and restore his Norwegian conquests; that, in like manner, 
Frederick should restore his conquests, receivmg, however, for Gothenburg 
and its territory (which he had for some time held) a considerable sum of 
money, payable in two instalments; that the limits of the two kingdoms 
should remain as they were in the time of Gustavus Vasa and Christian III. 
Thus a destructive war of seven years ended as most wars do end: both 
parties were impoverished by it, and both, in other respects, remained as 
they were at its commencement. 


REBELLIOUS FIEFS 


Frederick could not, any more than his predecessors, avoid some trouble in 
regard to Schleswig and Holstein. Three circumstances — the elective form 
of the government, the attachment of the nobles to their own inordinate 
privileges, and the partition of the states among the princes of Denmark, to 
be held by hereditary right — were the source of perpetual troubles. For 
these dissensions tlie princes themselves were most to blame. By making all 
their male children heirs to some portion of territory, by loading them with 
dowries to females, by lawsuits as to the succession in particular instances, 
and by constant efforts to render themselves independent of Denmark, they 
were always at variance, either among themselves or with the royal chief of 
the family. Much confusion, too, arose from the difference of constitution in 
the two duchies. Holstein was always a fief of the empire, and therefore 
subject to the imperial feudal law. Schleswig was a fief of the Danish 
crown. WTiile the dukes of the former, therefore, did homage to the 
emperors, those of the latter owed no allegiance, except to the royal Dane. 
But, ever since the union of the duchies, Schleswig had claimed the same 
rights as the sister duchy; for the sway of the empire, or rather of the 
imperial diet, was infintely preferable to that of the Danish kings. By 


solemn compact, indeed, the two duchies ought to have shared equal rights, 
and to have been equally administered. In both, the elective principle, the 
independence of the local noble, the non-obligation to military service 
beyond the confines of the territory, and the right of self-taxation were 
recognised; but unhappily compacts of this nature had seldom any good 
effect — they were violated by bribery or by open force. We repeatedly 
read of armed troops being brought into the neighbourhood to overawe the 
deliberations of a diet. But the means of such coercion were not always, or 
indeed generally, at hand; so that virtually there was more independence 
than might be inferred from the arbitrary nature of the roj/al pretensions. 


Still there remainetl an everlasting apple of tliscord, the tendency of which 
it requu-ed all the infiuence of friencUy mediators to counteract. In 1580 
the elector of Saxony, the duke of Mecklenburg, and the landgraf of Hesse 
effected a sort of compromise between the rival parties. By it so much was 
conceded to the dukes that Schleswig was declared a hereditary fief — a 
principle for which they had vigorously contended, but which the Danish 
kings had always endeavoured to nullify. On the other hand, those dukes 
were to receive the investiture from those kings, their liege superiors; and, 
whenever the welfare of the kingdom required it, to transmit and maintain, 
at their own cost, a body of troops for its defence. In like manner, the king 
was to succour the duchy in case of need. As to the disputes between the 
co-heirs them.selves, it was agreed that whenever one of them died the 
inheritance should not be seized by any of the rest, but that all the rest 
should 
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nominate commissioners to administer the vacant domain, \mtil all should 
have amicably and legallj’ determined the matter among themselves. In. 
such agreements, we may’ observe, no one thought of the rights which had 
iaeen so frequently and so solemnly guaranteed to the states. New states 
were treated as if they had no rights — none of deliberation, none of 
election, none of self-government; they were regarded as in hereditary 


vassalage to the dukes and the crown. Tliat they should voluntarily concur 
in so monstrous an assiunption was not to be expected. If by physical force 
they were sometimes constrained to receive the twofold yoke, they 
sometimes evaded it. In general, the history of these duchies is merely a 
history in usurpations on their undoubted riglits by the crown and the local 
dukes. 


Frederick had also to encovmter some resistance from Hambm-g. This city, 
as we have before observed, was feudally dependent on the rulers of 
Holstein, to whom it was compelled to do homage. The mere act would 
have been felt to be derogatory by so great antl i)rosperous a community; 
but other vassalitic duties were exacted from it. To escape from these 
obligations, which it was at all times more disposed to resist than to 
discharge, it petitioned the emperor to elevate it from a feudal to an imperial 
city — viz., to a position in which it should be recognised as dependent on 
the emperor only. The pri\Tlege was generally purchased from two persons 
— from the immediate superior and from the emperor; but sometimes it 
was bestowed as a gratuitous mark of favour. On the present occasion, the 
dukes seem not to have been consulted; and the emperor was sufficiently 
disposed to comply with the prayer of the municipalitj”. One at least of his 
predecessore (Sigismund) had expedited letters patent, conferring on it two 
or three of the most important privileges enjoyed by the imperial cities. In 
spite of the protest entered by the dukes, Ferdinand confirmed these, 
privileges, but he proceeded no further. 


Nor was the Danish monarch without some anxiety as to Livonia. In the 
course of this histoiy, it has been shown that some of the Danish kings held 
the feudal superiority over a portion, at least, of that region and of its 
immediate vicinity; but that its distance from the seat of power, the restless 
character of the inhabitants, and, above all, the intrigues of the military 
order, which aspired to the undivided sovereignty, had iniluced them to 
relinquish so precarious, so costly a dependency. So long as they had only 
pagans to oppose, these knights, though not without difficulty, maintained 
their establishment in the country; but when they had the archbishop of 
Riga, and still more the Russian czar, for enemies, they were compelled to 
solicit the support of foreign princes. 


They first applied to Gusta'us Vasa; but he was too cautious to embark in so 
hazardous an enterprise. Their next recourse -was to Christian III, who 
consented merely to purchase the isle of Osel and the province of Vick for 
his second son, Magnus. The bargain, however, was not concluiled during 
the lifetime of that monarch; and Frederick on his accession, had the choice 
either of completing it or of surrendering to his brother a portion of 
Holstein. He chose the former; and after some negotiation purchased the 
isle in question, and the diocese of Courland from the Teutonic knights. 
Their object in the sale was to secure the aid of Denmark against the czar, 
who, they well knew, would soon disturb the new duke in his possessions. 


On the other hand, the dislike borne by the inhabitants, not merely to the 

Russians but to the military aristocracy, “which had so long tyrannised over 
them, seemed to afford an excellent opening for the establishinent of a new 
and not inconsiderable empire in the vast regions on the eastern coast of the 
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Baltic. Magnus was received with much joy. The bishop and chapter of 
Revel, the governor of Sonnenburg, and other authorities, submitted to him. 
But tlie armies of the czar soon compelled him to forsake the continent and 
seek refuge in the isle of Osel. _DeceiA-etl in his hope of a protector, 
Ke’ttler the grand master of the Teutonic knights, sold his superioiity over 
Livonia to the king of Poland. The price was the duchy of Courland and 
Semgallen, which he was to hold hereditarily from the Polish king. Tliis 
arrano-ement was a blow at the policy of Frederick, who was expected to 
arm in its clefence. But he remained indifferent to events which only 
concerned his brother! Rend, menaced by the Russians, and despairing of 
ai(l from either of those princes, besought that of Eric, the Swedish king. 
Eric obeyed the call, raised the siege, and was acknowledged sovereign, not 
merely of tliat territon,’ but of the greater part of Esthonia. To preserve the 
isle of Osel and the small portion of Courland which still belonged to him, 
and for which he seems to have done homage to the Polish king, JIlagnas 
made overtures of peace to the czar, Ivan I^. Three years of tranquillity 


All night in clioric dances my white foot shall beat 

The Bacchic rout ; my head I will toss in the dewy air, 

As the fawn that sports among the pleasures of green fields. 
When in fear it flees the chase. 


Escaping the trap, overleaping the well-wrought toils... . 


THE PROPHETS AND THE HISTORY OF SEMITIC STYLE 225 
Antistrophe. 882-890 

Slowly, yet surely moves the power divine, 

It punisheth mortals who go the way of folly, 

And madly fail to reverence the gods. 

But subtly the gods still wait 

Long time in hiding, and hunt down the impious man... . 


In the strophe we have the shy and timid fawn which takes flight from the 
pasture and rejoices at her escape from the pursuit of the hunters, in tlie 
antistrojahe the presumptuous man who transgresses the laws of nature and 
custom. In the one the timid flight, in the other tlie subtle (jrotKiXo’f) lying 
in wait of the gods ; the fawn escapes the huntsman, man escapes not the 
gods. The antithesis in lines 4-5 is most striking. The last lines of both 
strophes are identical. 


A careful study of the responsion in all the wonderfvd variety of form it 
presents will suffice to show, even from these few examples, that they bear 
an amazing resemblance to the forms exhibited by Semitic poetry, 
particularly by the prophetic writings. 


followed, which were employed by Magnus and his brother in spreading the 
reformed doctrines over the new duchj-. 


But Magnus had not the stability of character to remain quiet. His intrigues 
with Russia led to his recognition as king of Livonia by the czar, who sent 
him troops to expel the Swedes, the Poles, and the Germans. Though he 
was assisted also by his brother, he made no impression on the enemy; and 
the pacification of Stettin soon deprived him of Frederick’s support. Add 
that he was unpopular with those whom he wished to subdue, and we may 
account for the coolness which the czar began to show towards his royal 
vassal. Xor was this the worst: coolness was succeeded by studied insult; he 
was once imprisoned — his life was in danger, and he fled with 
precipitation to the court of the Polish king, against whom he had hitherto 
been fighting. .\s the vassal of that monarch, he held Osel, with two Corn- 
land pro-inces, until his death in 1583. Frederick now claimed the 
succession; so did the king of Poland: but, through the mediation of the 
duke of Prussia, a compromise was effected, by which Frederick retained 
the island, but surrendered the Courland domains to the Pole for 30,000 
crowns. This was a wise arrangement: the latter could not long have been 
held by a power so distant and with so small a military force as Denmark.‘ 


THE LAST YE.A.RS OF FREDERICK II 


The remainder of Frederick’s reign was devoted to the peaceful pursuits of 
internal achninistration. His active zeal for the Protestant religion, though 
doubtless sincere, was tarnished by bigotry and the intolerant maxims of the 
age. The unity of the Lutheran doctrines was jealously guarded by civil 
penalties; and one of the most learned professors in the University of 
Copenhagen, Hemmingiiis, was deposed for the unaginary offence of 
publishing in Latin a treatise on the Eucharist, which was supposed to lean 
towards the Cah-inistic interpretation of that sjonbolical ordinance. The 
elector of Saxony had caused to be established, in his own and several other 
states of the empire, a “formulary of concord” (Konkordienformel), which 
he sent to Frederick; but the latter rejected it with indignation, as an element 
of discord, and even prohibited the introduction and sale of all books in 
which its tenets were explained or defended. 


Denmark, like other Protestant countries, might have derived advantage 
from the arts and industry of the persecuted subjects of the Netherlands, 
exiled 
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by their bigoted princes for the crime of religious non-conformity; but they 
were expelled from her inhospitable shores by an edict requiring all 
foreigners settled in the kingdom to subscribe to the articles of faith 
professed by the national church, otherwise to be banished the realm. The 
intolerance of Frederick in theological matters was in some measure 
redeemed by his bountiful patronage of learned men, and especially of 
Tycho Brahe, the first Danish philosopher whose fame had extended 
beyond the narrow confines of his native land.c 


TYCHO BRAHE AT HVEN 


King Frederick granted Tycho for life the free disposal and proprietorship 
of the island of Hven, situated three leagues from Copenhagen. The circum- 
ference of this fertile little island is about three leagues. Its principal 
building, which received the name of Uranienborg, was a veritable castle 
built on the central plateau of the island a quarter of a league from the sea. 
With the luxury of a great lord and the intelligence of a learned astronomer 
Tycho united to the formalities of a pompous existence all the conditions 
favourable to the study of astronomy. In apartments decorated with 
paintings and statues, ingenious inscriptions recalled the progress of the 
science of the heavens and the memory of the most famous astronomers. In 
this retreat Tycho, raising lumself above the pleasures of the world and the 
troublesome tumult of the court, set out to acquire a new nobility, of a kind 
unknown to his illustrious ancestors, and to give their name more brilliance 
than any he had received from them. Around the castle soon sprang up 
workshops for construction and repair, a printing establishment for the 


publication of completed writings, and buildings of all sorts destined to 
receive numerous instruments whose delicate precision would have been 
deranged by the vibration of the castle floors. Finally chemical laboratories 
permitted, in accordance with the ideas of the age, the mingling of the study 
of the stars with that of the metals under their influence. About twenty 
young men chosen from the cleverest students of the Danish universities 
were employed in making observations and calculations. Real astronomical 
apprentices, they learned from seeing their master work; guided by the 
enthusiastic and communicative spirit of the chief, the little colony soon 
seemed to form but one family. Without jealousy as without personal 
ambition, these well-born young men, united by the same ties which bound 
them to science, preoccupied by the same problems, and interested in the 
same phenomena, inspired one another by mutual and cordial assistance. 


The works of Tycho assure him a place among great scientists of all time, 
but it is especially on account of his patient application and incessant 
assiduity to the detail of each day’s regular operations that astronomy is so 
indebted to him. His dearest ambition was the formulation of exact tables of 
the plan- 
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etary movements and his entire life was one long preparation for this 
immense work, which he did not finish but of which he left us all the 
elements 


He brought the construction and knowledge of the use of instruments to a 
perfection unknown before him, and these things still remain among his 
principle achievements, in spite of the immense progress of his succes’/ors 
The first to realise the great importance of the circumstances under which 


measurements must be taken, he did not fear to have recourse to indirect 
determinations in seeking in calculation the data whose observation seemed 
to him very inaccurate. For Ptolemy’s and King Alfonso’s armillary spheres 
he substituted the mural circle to determine directly the declination of the 
stars. The imperfection of his tune-keeping instruments did not permit him, 
it is true, to measure right ascensions directly; he had to obtain them by 
solution of the spherical triangle, and the resultant values, although far from 
exact, surpassed greatly in their precision all that had been obtained 
hitherto. 


After thirteen years of constant labour pursued with indefatigable patience, 
the news of King Frederick’s death came to disturb the little astronomical 
colony and to trouble its laborious and harmonious tranquillity. The heir to 
the throne, the young Christian IV, had always showii towards Tycho an 
affectionate esteem; but, although keeping their official status, the 
inhabitants of Uranienborg, distressed by cruel anxieties, no longer 
possessed the spirit of freedom necessary to their work. Tycho had 
preserved all the pride of his race, and in consecrating his life to science, he 
believed that he had not lessened its dignity and worth. Although natmally 
cordial and full of courtesy, he knew, on occasions, how to remind the 
haughtiest nobles that the king’s will made him all-powerful on his island 
and to return disdain with disdain. He thus made many enemies. Physicians 
never forgave the often good advice he gave the sick or the remedies he 
prepared and distributed generously, even outside the limits of his island. 
These formidable enmities did not show immediately on the surface. They 
confined themselves to mingling artfully truth with falsehood, to slowly 
prejudicing the king’s mind by the vague expressions of an almost universal 
malevolence. The little weaknesses of Tycho ‘s pride were brought up, he 
was accused of affecting a complete independence and assuming an 
excessive and unlimited authority on his island. His detractors enumerated 
the privileges and uninterrupted liberties of fifteen years; they totalled up 
the sums expended in satisfying a vain ostentation and useless curiosity; 
they insinuated that it was time to put an end to such waste and prodigality; 
they bitterly criticised Tycho’s pomp and style, the splendour and 
arrangement of his buildings, the richness of their equipment, and the 
sumptuousness of his hospitable board. After eight years of annoyance, 
public opinion declared against the astronomer and a conimission was 


appointed to decide whether the establishment of Uranienborg, whose fame 
had attracted the attention of all Europe, had been of sufficient benefit to 
astronomy to justify the generosity of the late king. 


Tycho, disdaining a useless fight, returned neither answer nor apologj to 
his enemies. The commission, completely ignorant of astronomy and 
incapable of understanding the results achieved at Uranienborg, was still 
less able to foresee their consequences. They were declared unhesitatingly 
to be completely sterile and fruitless for the state. Tycho was retired on a 
royal pension, which meant that he had to leave his island, where the 
necessary expenditure greatly surpassed the resources that now remained to 
him. Tycho, indifferent to his interests and almost careless as to his own 
affairs, had added, without taking any account, his own private wealth to 
the benefits supplied by the king, and had gradually sold his patrimony and 
absorbed the 
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nroceeds in the common fund. He was therefore threatened with utter ruin, 
but nevertheless remained full of dignity in his nnsfortunc antl wrapped 
Inni-self in complete sUence, making mmiediate preparations for departure 
Protected by his renown and like a king driven into exile, he felt sure of 
hnding somewhere an asylum and honourable hospitality. His misfortunes 
were moreover those of a great nobleman. He fitted out a vessel for hmxself 
and his belongings and embarking, with his wife, nine children, and a few 
devoted disciples quitted forever the temple of astronomy where he was not 
to be permitted to end his days. He betook himself to his friend Count 
Rantzau, governor of Holstein, bringing with him his consolation and his 
glory — namely, the precious instruments and manuscripts accmnulated 
during twen-ty-one years of assiduous observation and laborious 
calculation. The celebrity of Uranienborg attracted infrequent visitors for 
some years to the island of Hven, but the marks of its past greatness rapidly 


vanished. The buildings soon went to ruins, and their materials were taken 
away by the fishermen. And when in 1671 the Paris Academy of Sciences 
sent Picard to determine the latitude of Tycho’s observatory, as Tycho 
himself had been sent to determine that of Frauenburg, there were no 
vestiges of the castle to be seen, and it was necessary to dig in the gromid in 
oreler to discover the foundations.” 


THE MINORITY OF CHRISTIAN IV 


In following out the story of the great astronomer, we have anticipated our 
chronology. There remained, however, nothing further to record of 
Frederick II, beyond noting liis tloath at Copenhagen in 1588. He was 
succeeded, as already mentioned, by a son who became famous as Christian 
IV, and whose relations with Tycho Brahe have jast claimed our attantion.a 
As Christian was only eleven years old on his accession, there was 
necessarily a regency. The office was claiinetl by the queen-mother, and by 
one of the king’s uncles; but the senate excluded botli, and resolved to elect 
a council of regency from its own body. Four of the number, including the 
grand marshal and the high achniral, were thus chosen; but they were not to 
undertake anything of importance without the concurrence of their sixteen 
colleagues (the nimiber of senators was not fixed: it varied continually ;_ 
but at the period before us it was twenty). They were, in fact, to exercise 
just the same degree of authority as the king himself would exercise when 
he reached his majority, tnz. his twentieth year. All four were men of great 
experience and of acknowledged ability; antl they exercised their trust in 
such a manner as to afford much satisfaction to the nation at large. 


Minorities have generally been seasons of trouble; and if the present was 
not, the honour must be awarded to the able govermnent of the regents. 
Many events occurred which would otherwise have disturbed the public 
tranquillity : 


(1) The nobles were the first to show their dissatisfaction. Offended at their 
exclusion from the administration by the rigsraad, they hopetl to gain their 
object by complaints of grievances which hat! no real foundation. Not only 
was redress denied them, but they were rebuked for their notorious 
selfishness, in preferring their own interests to the well-being of the 
community. (2) Pirates were infesting the coasts of Jutland and Norway; but 


they were soon dispersed. (3) But the most formidable antagonists of “the 
regency were the nobles of Schleswig and Holstein. Now was the time for 
reasserting their ancient rights of election — a right which the armies of 
Danish kings had overpowered. Wlien required to put the king and his 
brothers in pos- 
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session of the tenitories which belonged to them, they replied that they 
could not recognise those princes and dukes of Holstein without a legal 
election. The ministers of Denmark were compelled to acknowledge the 
right: they agreed that when the king reached his majority he should 
guarantee the same privilege, and confirm all their other privileges. If he 
did not, then the homage now required from the estates should be nuU and 
void, and a new election might be made. With this guarantee the estates 
were Satisfied; and they elected both the king and his kinsmen as dukes of 
Holstein. In regard to Schleswig, which equally claimed the right of 
election, there was less difficulty. This duchy was held to be a movable fief 
of the crown; and the dukes, when elected, were bound to receive 
investiture from the crown. On the present occasion, it was not a little 
singular to see the king himself, as duke Qf Schleswig, receive by his 
representative the ensigns of his dignity from the hands of the regents. After 
this act, the representatives of the king received the homage of both duchies 
in the diet of Flensburg. (4) Norway had its complaints, which every order 
of the estates, nobles, clergy, burgesses, peasants laid before the regency. 
This obstacle was removed with equal address. A guarantee was given that 
these grievances should be examined, and, if possible, redressed. There was 
confidence in the promise, and homage was done to the young monarch by 
the estates assembled at Christiania. Nor was the promise a vain one : every 
real complaint was redressed by the Danish senate. The manner in which 
the Norwegians had been treated may be inferred from one fact — that of 
all the crown fiefs in that kingdom three only had been conferred on 
natives. Henceforth, the natives only were to be invested with them. Yet the 
regency was not wholly blameless in its conduct towards this country. It, or 


rather the rigsraad, imposed contributions without the consent of the estates, 
or of the Norwegian senate itself. (5) Sweden was more difficult to manage 
; but some conferences between deputies of the two nations prevented the 
outbreak of hostUities. (6) The encroachments of Rassia and Sweden on 
Norwegian Lapland were resisted — by negotiation, indeed, but not the less 
effectually. Nor were these the only benefits conferred on Denmark by the 
regency: it encouraged the arts, commerce, literature, and every branch of 
national industry. In short, it made the kingdom happy at home and 
respected abroad.‘ 


christian’s accession; the kalmar war 


Christian IV assmned the government [the regency being terminated] in 
1596. He was a monarch full of force and desire to do good, and possessed 
the qualities necessary to a prince who wishes to work successfully for his 
state. Norway, which had been so neglected under his predecessors, soon 
attracted the attention of the young king. From his very advent to the 
throne, he made one or more journeys annually to that country and 
continued them to an advanced age, even to the year before his death, 
without being deterred by the fatigues of the long sea trip. 


During his numeroas visits to Norway he worked, by judicial reform, by. a 
rigorous mamtenance of equity, and by a strict surveillance over the mternal 
administration of the realm, to repair the mistakes of his predecessors. One 
of the most remarkable of these voyages was the one he made in 1599 witli 
a fleet on which he himself served as captain. He sailed along the north 
cmsts of Norway, rounded the North Cape, and went as far as the gulf ot 
Kola, reconnoitring the shores, harbours, and mouths of rivers, and 
carefully exploring the northeast boundary of Norway and Sweden. The 
special purpose 
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of this trying voyage, when he was once in danger of death, was the claim 
tliat Sweden had raised with regard to a part of Norwegian Finmarken. On 
another voyage he dismissed the government official Peter Grubbe, as he 
had previously dismissed Louis Monk, both of whom had been guilty of the 
most shameful injustice and exorbitant exactions. Between the years 1600 
and 1604 all the judiciary officials (Lagmand), with the exception of two, 
met the same fate on account of their corrupt administration. 


The desire long nourished by the king of improving Norwegian legislation 
was realised in 1604, when the new Norwegian code, which for the most 
part was drawn up by the chancellor of Norway, Hans Pedersen Basse, was 
promulgated. This cofle was followed in 1607 by the ecclesiastical 
regulations for Norway. In fact, throughout the country where the influence 
of the rigsraad and nobility was slight, the king had freer hands; but in 
Denmark he had, from tlie first year of his reign to fight the opposition of 
the iK)bility in all measures of public utility. In 1604 Christian called 
together at Horsens representatives of all the Jutland town.s, to discuss with 
them as to what could be done to further the prosperity of the towns and the 
progress of commerce; but as soon as the Rigsraad and the Jutland nobles 
got wind of this dangerous affair they addressed to the king such earnest 
and pressing remonstrances that he was obilgetl to countermand the 
assembly. 


The misunderstantiing that had long smouldered between Christian IV and 
the Swedish king Charles IX finally kindled into open hostilities in the 
Kalmar War [ (1611), which we have already described in an earlier chapter 
of the present book]. 


INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION (161S-1625 A.D.) 


The fortunate issue of the Kalmar War wa.s followed by the most 
prosperous period of Christian IV’s reign, from 1613 to 1625, the ilate of 
his participation in the Thirty Years’ War; and during this interval Christian 
displayed all the rare qualities which have accorded him so high a place 
among the kings of Denmark. Science, commerce, industry, legislation, and 
fortification — all were in the highest degree the object of his tireless 
energj’. 


In order to induce his own subjects to participate in the benefits of trade 
with Iceland which, up to now had been largely in the hands of foreigners 
such as the English and the members of the Hanseatic League, he founded 
the Iceland Company in 1602 to which the trade with Nordland and 
Finmarken was afterwards assigned. He also establishetl a “drapers’ 
comjjany,” from which all the servants of the court obtained their clothes; 
also “silkmen’s” and “salters”’ companies: the ships of the latter went to 
France and Spain after salt. Christian IV encouraged shipbuilders to 
construct large vessels for long sea voyages, antl to arm with cannon not 
only for protection against the still numerous corsairs and pirates but for 
service, in case of necessity, in defence of the realm. These were the days 
when the Portuguese and” the Dutch were rapidly growing rich in trade 
with the East Indies. The king, anxious that Denmark should share in this 
source of wealth, founded an East India Company in 1616. 


_ It was for the sake of this trade that he sought to acquire some possessions 
in the East Indies and at the instigation of a Dutch adventurer named Bos- 
houver sent (1618) a fleet to Cevlon in command of Admiral Ove Gjedde. 
Ihe attempt on this island failed, but instead the town of Tranquebar on the 
Coromandcl coast was captured; here the fortress of Dansborg was built, 
and a tlounshing trade kept up for a long time. Cliristian IV tried very hard 
to 
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get in communication with Greenland and recover the eastern colony 
(Oster-boigd), the route to which had long been forgotten. He sent out four 
voyages of discovery to the nortliern regions; the first two were under the 
command of Admiral Lindenov, the third of the Holstein navigator 
Richardson, and the fourth of Jens Munk (1619). This last expedition was a 


SEMITIC INFLUENCE AND THE GREEK CHORUS 


Instead of attempting to prove here that the Greek chorus came into being 
under Semitic influences I will subjoin the opinion of a classical philologist 
who has studied the question more minutely than any one else. I refer to D. 
P. Thomas M. Wehoiev (“Untersuchungen zur altchristlichen 
Epistolographie, p. 16). 


” For the rest, long before the Christian era Greek literature had received a 
strong admixture of Semitic art-forms. For, as has been convincingly 
proved, in my opinion, by Dr. D. H. Miiller (^Die Propheten, p. 244 seg.), 
the Greek choruses, those splendid productions of Greek poetry, must be 
referred for their origin to the temple of AjdolIo at Delphi, whither 
(according to the tradition preserved by Euripides in the Plioenissce’) 
‘chosen Phognician virgins were sent from Tyre to conduct the service of 
the god.’ It is evident that the Greek chorus, the germ from which Greek 
tragedy was destined to be evolved, followed the same path as Greek 
painting and plastic art. 


“The Greek spirit took possession of all the elements of beauty it 
encountered, not to preserve them in a petrified state, but by its own 
working to shape and perfect them, and bring them to the highest 
conceivable pitch of development.” 


The genius of Greece recognised the power of Semitic poetry ; it gladly left 
it its soaring flight, but brought into it the noble feeling for form which was 
its own peculiar gift, and to ideas and responsion added metrical symmetry. 
The choruses present a happy combination of the Semitic spirit and the 
Greek sense of beauty. 


The assumption that the Greek chorus, with its strophe and antistrophe, is a 
Semitic invention is not without bearing on the history of the earliest ages 
of Semitic poetry. If the Greeks borrowed the chorus, it must have been in 
use in the religious worship of the Phoenicians. If, in connection with this 
fact, we consider the responsion in the strophes of the prophetic writings, 
which exhibit precisely the same method of composition and 


search for a passage by the north of America to Asia — a passage which all 
the maritime powers of Europe were actively looking for at that time, and 
which had a special importance for Christian IV, since he had acquired 
possessions in the East Indies and established commercial relations with 
those lands. Jens Munk did not succeed, but he immortalised his name on 
this voyage by his imshaken courage and the rare talents for navigation that 
he displayed. He reached 63 degrees north latitude and was then frozen in 
and compelled to mnonter on a desert island where the crew suffered so 
from the cold that two alone of his men survived with him. So desperate a 
situation did not discourage him, however. With his two companions he re- 
embarked in one of the two ships he had brought with him and reached 
Denmark in safety the following year. While these costly and perilous 
voyages did not attain their desiretl ends — the discovery of a northwest 
passage and the ancient eastern colony of Greenland — they were 
successful in discovering the western shores of that coimtry where a Green- 
Isftid company founded for that purpose began to send out ships for the 
whale fishery. Christian IV got more happy results from his other efforts in 
favour of Danish commerce, which be-came so flourishing in this 
prosperous period of his reign that several towns attained a high degree of 
wealth and the merchant fleets of Denmark were to be seen in the most 
distant seas. 


In 1615 he established a standing army of five thousand men, the first 
Denmark had had since the abolition of the thvigmannalid. The soldiers 
were recruited from the peasants of the crown and garrisoned in the towns, 
and they were constantly exercised in the use of arms under the direction of 
officers who had distinguished themselves in the Kalmar War. Their pay 
and equipment were furnished from the king’s privy purse. In 1598 
Christian had organised a complete burgher militia (horgervdhning) in the 
towns, where he also raised fifteen hundred boatswains (haadsyimnd) who 
were drilled in all sorts of seamen’s duties at the arsenal of Bremerholm 
(Copenhagen), and formed a permanent nucleus for the manning of the 
fleet. The “new huts” (nyhoder) were built to lodge this permanent force 
and the School of Navigation was founded for their instruction. 


Christian IV was likewise a most energetic legislator. Besides the_Nor- 
wegian law (1604), and the ecclesiastical regulations for Norway (1607), he 


published the Small Recess in 1625; the Law and Procedure of the 
Kwedoin CRigem Ret og Dele) in 1621; the Seignorial Laws (Birkerct) in 
1623; and m 1643 the Grand Recess, which included all the ordinances and 
laws issued 


Christian IV 


(1577-1648) 
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since his accession in 1596. He did not limit himself to making laws, but 
looked after their execution as well. 


CHRISTIAN IV AND THE THIRTY YEARS’ W.AJR 


For twelve years Christian IV had devoted himself to the labours of peace; 
when he was a second time compelled to take up arms. The Thirty Years 
War was then desolating Gennany, and the Protestant princes, who were on 
the point of being crushed by the imperials, appealed in their distress to 
Christian IV, who was elected director of the “circle” of Lower Saxony and 
commander-in-chief of the army. His German allies had made brilliant 
promises to decide him to take their cause in hand, but at the crucial 
moment they failed to keep them; nor did Holland, France, and England, 
which had promised him large financial aid, fulfil their obligations. The 
consequence was that the king, in spite of his courage and strategic ability, 
conducted a disastrous campaign. The success he had in the beginning came 
to an end when he fell from his horse from the top of the ramparts of 
Hameln, an accident that incapacitated him from command for a long time. 
After a desperate and long-drawn-out struggle which lasted from eight in 


the morning to five in the afternoon, he was vancjuished by the Bavarian 
general Tilly at the battle of Lutter-am-Barenberge (1626). This defeat 
placed Denmark at the enemy’s mercy, and the following year, under Tilly 
and Wallenstein, they seized Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland. 


AVallenstein tried after this to make himself master of the Baltic and thus to 
complete the conquest of Denmark, but Christian IV defeated this plan with 
the aid of his fleet and prevented all attempts from that quarter. As he could 
expect no help from his allies, and as the situation of the kingdom was 
becoming more critical every day, and the rigsraad besides was pressing 
him by prayers and even threatening remonstrances to make peace, he 
finally, in 1629, resolved to conclude the Treaty of Liibeck. He promised to 
interfere no further in the affairs of Germany and gave up the dioceses of 
Bremen, Verden, and Schwerin, which he had previously acquired for his 
sons Frederick and Ulrik. The terms were comparatively favourable, but 
Denmark was left in a melancholy plight, all the resources of the state were 
dissipated, and half of the kingdom, Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland, had 
been two years occupied by an enemy who had ravaged these countries to a 
frightful extent. A well-organized state, under such a king as Christian I’, 
would have recovered its forces, but Denmark was dominated by an 
egotistic and unpatriotic nobility, whose stubborn refusal to stand a share of 
the public expenditure brought to nothing all the king’s attempts to restore 
the nation. So the situation became worse and worse; fourteen vears later a 
still more ruinous war broke out, ami still ten years later a thinl, which 
brought Denmark to the very brink of destruction. In this state of public 
distress it became evident that a new spirit was beginning to animate the 
people and that they were no longer willing to endure patiently the tyranny 
of tlie notiles. 


Christian IV was constantly increasing the Sound dues, and he believed 
himself the more justified in doing this, since he fitted out annuallv and at 
great expense a considerable fleet for the protection of navigation in the 
Baltic during the general European war. Tliis increase in the tariff, joined to 
the king’s pretension of being master of that part of the North Sea which 
lies between Norway and Iceland, aroused much discontent and i)rovoked 
many protests from all the maritime powers, especially the Dutch and the 
English. But all complaints remained without result’ while Denmark was 
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flourishing and in possession of a formidable navy. When, however, the 
king, pressed for funds after the war with Germany, raised the Sound fhies 
so that a ton of saltpetre, for example, had to pay 14 rix-dollars to the 
customs, in spite of the protests of the Dutch, that nation entered into a 
close alliance with Sweden and watched for an opportunity to get away 
from Derunark those provinces lying to the east of the Sound. 


WAR WITH SWEDEN 


Sweden was very sore against Denmark because Christian opposed her 
great schemes of conquest in Germany, and also because through his 
mediation an end had been put to the bloody Thirty Years’ War in such a 
way that Sweden did not gain much advantage from it. 


The able minister Oxenstierna tletermined to send against Denmark one of 
the Swedish armies then in Germany and thus compel the inopportune 
mediator to take part in the struggle — a well-arranged plan in vieAv of the 
bad condition of Demiiark, which was not at all prepared for war. Christian 
had long feared the hostile designs of Sweden and earnestly exhorted the 
noblity and the rigsraad to furnish him the means to put the kingdom in a 
state of adequate defence, but the rigsraad was as indifferent and lacking in 
foresight as the nobility were indisposed to make sacrifices for their 
country. AMien Torstenson made such ominous progress in Germany, in 
1642, Christian renewed his insistence before the rigsraad and declared for 
his own part and that of his successors that he would not be responsible for 
what might hap-pen; but the council refused to adopt measures for the 
security of the realm. And when the Swedish general made a sudden 
descent upon Holstein, in 1643, without war being declared, there was not 
the slightest preparation to resist the enemy. Duke Frederick betrayed 
Denmark a second time by making a .separate peace with Torstenson, who 
in a short time occupied the whole Nordalbingian territory. At the same 
time another Swedish army invaded Skane. Like the one in Jutland it had to 


be transported to the i.slands of the Belt by a Swedish-Dutch fleet, collected 
in order to complete the conquest of Denmark. 


But Christian was watching over his kingdom; and, although sixty-seven 
vears of age, he displayed in this hour of peril the same indefatigable zeal 
that marked the best years of his mandood. He rushed from one province to 
another, from the fleet to the army, and from land to sea, and wherever he 
was the enemy’s efforts were unavailing. However, the squadron which was 
bringing the Swedish army to the islands put to sea, and appeared before the 
island of Femem. Christian with thirty ships went to meet the enemy s fleet 
of forty-six, and came upon them in the roadstead of Colberg near Femern, 
where on the Lst of July, 1644, was fought a desperate battle, three times 
interrupted and recommenced. The aged king took the command himselt in 
his ship Treioldixihed (the Trinily) which was exposed to the enemy s 
hottest fire and which for a time had to fight unsupported. The king had 
already received several wounds when a ball struck a timber of the ship 
with such force that the flying splinters killed or wounded a dozen men in 
tlie king s immediate vicinity and he himself lost his right eye and several 
teeth, iho shock threw him unconscious to the deck, and the crew believing 
him deac uttered lamentable cries and began to lo.se courage But the king 
coverec with blood, rai.sed him.self suddenly and exclaimed, “No God has 
still spa ed me life and strength to fight for my country while each of you 
does li’s;1”;3- He took up his position on the deck, standing with bandaged 
head, and his 
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sword for support, and continued the fight until nightfall, when the enemy 
retired in a badly battered condition. 


The Swedish fleet sought refuge in the gulf of Kiel, whither the king sent 
Admiral Peter Gait to blockade it, with strict orders not to let it escape. It 
managed nevertheless to get away, thanks to the unpardonable negligence 
of Peter1 }alt, who afterwards paid the capital penalty. 


Denmark Humiliated 


The Dutch and Swedish fleet, making together sixty-four ships, effected a 
junction and unexpectedly attacked a Danish fleet of but seventeen in the 
waters around Laaland. The Danish admiral Pros Mund and his men fought 
like heroes, but succumbed to the greatly superior force; the whole Danish 
fleet was annihilated, but the conquerors suffered such great losses that they 
were compelled to take to the shore. Denmark was now in the most critical 
condition; the western portions, Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland, were in 
the hands of the enemy under Torstenson and Wrangel, who conducted 
themselves with extreme barbarity. In the eastern portions of Skane, 
Halland, and Blekinge also, tlie Swedes had made great progress, wliile tlie 
Swedisii-Dutch fleet held possession of the sea. Denmark’s sole ally, the 
emperor of Germany, rendered no service, for the imperial general, Gallas, 
who was sent with an army into Holstein, did so little that he became the 
laughing-stock of his friends as well as of his enemies. Christian I\, 
therefore, was compelled in spite of him.self to seek an arrangement, the 
terms of which could not be otherwise than unfavourable. But wlien lie 
learned the excessive claims formulated by the Swedish negotiators, his 
courage and his anger rose afresh. He convoked the estates and asked if 
they would not rather fight than endure the enemy’s ignominous exactions. 
The burgher and clerical orders gave an almost satisfactory reply, but the 
nobility counselled peace “whatever the conditions might be,” and the 
rigsraad was of the same opinion. 


The Peace of Brbmsehro (IGIiS A.D.) 


The king had consequently to bend to the laws of necessity, and, by the 
Peace of Bromsebro (1645) he exempted Sweden from all customs-duty in 
the Sound and the Belts, ceded her Herjeadalen, Jemtland, and the islands 
of Gotland and Osel, and, as guarantee for e.\emi)tion from customs duty, 
gave her Halland in pledge for thirty years, after which that province could 
be exchanged for another. The exemption produced a sensible deficit in the 
Sound dues which, from 300,000 rix dollars, fell to 80,000. This great 
diminution, however, came not only from the Swedish exemption but still 
more from the use that other nations made of their flag, an abuse it was 
impossible to prevent since the Swedes were exempt from the visitation at 


Elsmore. It must also be added that the dues were lowereil for the Dutch; 
indeed, the very day the peace was signed at Bromsebro a treatv with 
Holland was concluded at Christ ianopel, by which a new tariff most 
advantageous for the latter state was adopted, a tariff which was afterward 
extended to the other maritime nations. The history of Denmark in the hist 
three years of Cliristian IV’s reign presents the melancholv picture of a 
ruined and exhausted country, and of a most meritorious king daily insulted 
and humiliated by an arrogant rigsraad and an ill-disposed nobility. 
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DEATH AXD CH.\RACTER OF CHRISTIAN IV 


Christian TV died in 1648 a.d. He was one of the most remarkable raon- 
archs Denmark ever had. The failure of several of his enterprises should not 
tarnish his glory, for these checks were due either to unfortunate 
circumstances for which he was not responsible or to the perversity of the 
nobility, who preferred their own welfare to the public good. He was 
animated by a deep appreciation of his duties as a monarch and a lively 
affection for the people he had been called upon to govern. Few kings have 
been gifted with the tireless energy with which he attacked all the affairs of 
State, the least as well as the most important ; and his task was facilitated 
not less by his strong and healthy constitution than by the very varied 
knowledge he acquired in his youth. He had an open character, affable to 
everyone, great or small; he was pious, just, personally brave in the highest 
degree, a good general, and a still abler admiral. His countrymen have daily 
before their eyes monuments to his artistic tastes, but his great virtues and 
his truly patriotic spirit have raised in every Dane’s heart a still nobler 
monument which will be transmitted to the most distant generations.’ 


THE NOBLES IN CONFLICT VnTB. FREDERICK III 


The transmission of the crown from father to son during so many reigns 
was beheld with much antipathy by the proud nobles of Denmark. They 
exclaimed that their liberties were in clanger; that the royal power would 


soon become too strong for the other orders of the state. But what order had 
any influence besides themselves? The burghers were allowed none; the 
clergy, since the Reformation, had been in this respect a cipher; and as to 
the royal authority, so far from being augmented dm’ ing the late reign, it 
had lamentably declined. 


The truth is that the country was in the hands of an aristocracy which would 
have been glad to destroy the very name of king; but as this was too bold a 
step, considering the age at which Prince Frederick had arrived, his 
experience in public affairs, and the confidence reposed in him by the bulk 
of the people — especially by the biughers and the clergy — they 
determined to rule through a king — to make him merely their instrument 
for their exclusive aggrandisement. The four great officers of the crown 
viz., Ulfeldt. the grand master, Sehested, the grand chancellor, Bilde, the 
grand marshal, and Gjedde, the grand admiral — were by the rigsraad, 
immediately mvested with the regency. Ulfeldt was suspected (and his 
conduct at every period of his life confirms the suspicion) of aspiring to the 
crown himself, in right of his wife, the daughter of Christina Munk. The 
marriage of Christian IV with this lady was what the Germanic law terms a 
left-handed one. She was the wife but not the queen of Christian. But if she 
had belonged to the noblest house in Europe, Ulfeldt would not have 
succeeded in the object of his ambition. The bare suspicion of its existence 
hastened the election of Frederick. 


We have had frequent opportunities of observing that the election was made 
by the rigsraad; that the nobles were merely required to confirm the choice; 
and that the burghers, though assembled, were mere spectators The Catholic 
clergy had been in possession of some influence ; but the reformed 
mini.sters had never exercised any. Now, however, the burghers hrst, and 
^he clergy m their unitation, when commanded rather than desired to 
approve the choice of the rigsraad protested against their exclusion. They 
were 
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summoned, observed their speaker, the rector of Copenhagen University, to 
dehberate with the other orders. The members of the rigsraad were equally 
surprised and indignant at this unexpected encroachment on their time- 
honoured rights; the burghers were equally sturdy: and much angry 
altercation followed, which might have led to an open quarrel had not all 
parties been friendly to Frederick’s election. It is pleasing to behold this 
growing spirit of liberty in a body which, two centuries before, would have 
crouched to the earth before their feudal tyrants. This was their first stand; 
and the precedent, as we shall soon perceive, was not forgotten. 


But if the nobles were thus opposed, they had reason enough for triumph in 
the articles of capitulation which they had devised. One of them took from 
the king the right of nominating members to the rigsraad. When a member 
of that formidable body died, the nobles of the province in which he was 
born were to present a list of six or eight names to the rigsraad, which 
would select one of them without consulting the king. By another, the 
crown had no longer the power to appoint the viceroy of Norway, or any of 
the four gi’eat officers we have mentioned. By a third, he could not leave 
the realm without permission of the rigsraad. liy another, he could not, in 
the slightest degree, modify any decree of that body. If, to these new 
restrictions, we add those which had so long existed that he could not make 
peace or war, form a new or dissolve an old alliance; that he could not 
refuse to in-vest the nobles with the crown fiefs; that he had no voice in the 
rigsraad where “the general good was concerned,” we shall perceive that 
not even the most limited presiilent of a republic had so little authority a.s 
this crowned head. AH this was the result of the continued usurpations of 
the nobles, who trampled alike on king and people, on the clergy and the 
burghers. But their domination was about to end. 


Like his predecessors, Frederick looked with jealousy on Sweden, which, 
though governed by a woman (the famous Christina), w’as regarded as the 
most military power in Europe. Like them, he looked for allies, e.‘specially 
when the Peace of Westphalia left that queen and her chancellor leisure for 
contemplating less distant exploits. Fortunately for his views, Holland was 
equally jealous of Swedish supremacy in the Baltic; and though, in defiance 
of the treaty made by his father (a treaty, indeed, which Christian hims{>lf 
had disregarded), he exacted duties at the Sound, the republic did not 


quarrel with him. On the contrar}-, .sjie agreed to pay, in lieu of these 
duties, an annual pension for the free navigation of the straits. He had no 
principle of conduct but his owti interest. Mild, yet full of duplicity, affable, 
yet calculating (the characteristics of the Oldenburg family), he’ strove to 
win the affection of the burghers and clergy, preparatory to the execution of 
the grand scheme which he seems to have formed from the beginning of his 
reign. He did not forget the opposition of I’lfeldt to his accession, or the 

on the roval authority; and he planned the ruin of his enemy. To detail the 
acts “by which he effected his object would be useless. We shall only 
observe that they were not of the most honourable kind. Ulfcldt was 
treated with much contumely; and being unable to brook such humiliation, 
he fled first to Ainsterdam, and next to Sweden, determined to strain every 
nerve for the ruin of his comitry. By Christina he was favourably received 
— a presumption that he felt secure of a home before he ventured to reach 
her capital, ^he consoled him for the loss of his dignities and fiefs hv roval 
gifts, and above J uu A™”’A1A*“P-With all her boasted qualities. 
Christina was a woman; and she beheld with pleasure the noble person and 
the diversified talents of 
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her giiest. The other daughters of the late king, by Christina Munk, and 
their husbands, were treated with much severity. Frederick had determined 
on their humihation, chiefly with the design of replenishing his coffers. Two 
were banished; two, in dread of greater e-ils, banished themselves. Ulfeldt 
and his vdfe, therefore, had to avenge their immediate connections no less 
than themselves. Yet their efforts could not draw the philosophic queen into 
war, which it was reserved for her successor, the famous Charles Gustavus, 
to commence; and even he did not arm until forced to do so by the Danish 
king. 


A^ ith all his studied mildness, Frederick did not hesitate to commit an act 
of violence when his immediate interest was before him. At the persuasion, 
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we are told, of the Dutch minister (a power then at war with England), he 
seized twenty-two English vessels, which had put into the port of 
Copenhagen, and sold them. Cromwell was not of a temper to bear this 
outrage: and he declared war against Denmark. But the Dutch were tired of 
hostilities; and he was induced, at length, to accept their overtures of peace, 
in return for their engaging to make full compensation for the flagitious act 
of which they had been the advisers, and for the engagement of Denmark to 
place English vessels passing the Soimd on the same footing as those of 
Holland. Frederick, therefore, escaped the consequences of his rash act; but 
he had provoked the stout protector so much, and was so intent on 
aggrandising him. ?elf at the expense of Sweden, that he solicited his nobles 
to augment the force, both naval and military, of the realm. As well might 
he have spoken to the rocks. Their reply in the diet of Odense (1654) was a 
demand for new privileges. He was no longer, for instance, to ennoble 
burghers, except for some flistinguished feat in battle. 


The abdication of Christina, and the accession of Charles Gusta\aLS to the 
throne of the Goths, inspired Frederick with new hope. Besides, the new 
king was evidently resolved to embarrass him by marrying into the house of 
Holstein-Gottorp — a hoase which had much to fear from that of 
Oldenburg, and which, therefore, looked to Sweden for protection. On his 
side, Charles was of too martial a temperament to remain long at peace. 
Fortunately for Denmark, he selected the Poles as his first antagonists; and 
for a time he pushed the war with great glory; but his victories exhausted 
him, and he was too far from his resources to recruit his army with the 
necessary expedition. This was the moment .so long desired by Frederick: 
now, indeed, he might hope to win for Denmark more advantageous terms 
than had been granted by the last cCUshonourable peace. He and the 
rigsraad, therefore, without the slightest provocation, prepared for war, 
which, in 1657, was formaUV declaretl. This declaration was followed by 
the invasion of Bremen, which the treaty of Westphalia had left to Sweden. 
Little did Frederick know what an enemv he had thus wantonly provoked. 
Hastening through Brandenburg and Pomerania, Charles was in Holstein 
before the Danes knew that he had left Poland. Aided by his allies, 
Hamburg and Liibeck, always the enemies of Denmark, he succeeded, 
though with only a handful of troops, in subduing the whole province.6 The 


further successes of Charles and the progre.ss of the war down to his death, 
we have recounted in the precedmg chapter.’ , 


By the famous treaty of Roeskilde (1658) Charles received Skane, 
Blekmge, Halland, Bornholm, Bahus, Jamtland, Trondhjem, mth .some 
domams in Bremen and Riigen; in other words, half the kingdom was 
quieth’ relin-quLshed. Sati.sfaction was ensured to the duke of Holsteui- 
Gottorp; I Ifeklt was restored to all his fiefs, and his wife to all her 
privileges; and some other 
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obnoxious individuals were recalled. ‘When Charles died, however, during 
the second war, Frederick, exulting in the death of his adversary, and hoping 
to gain everything by resistance, for some time refused to listen to any 
overtures of peace. It required the menaces of both England and Holland to 
make him negotiate. The treaty was signed in May, 1660. Halland, Blek- 
kinge, and Skane were declared to be rightful possessions of Sweden; but 
Trondhjem and Bornholm were restored to Denmark. Ulfeldt Avas again 
included in the treaty, on the same conditions as before.” 


THE DANISH REVOLUTION (1660-1730 A.D.) 


In the two wars with Sweden, Charles X had reduced the kingdom of the 
Danes to the verge of ruin. The king, shamefully deserted by his nobles, had 
held his own solely through the valour of the citizens of Copenhagen and 
the aid of the Dutch sea power, and while the Swedes were besieging his 
capital, he and his high-spirited wife, Sophia Amelia, vied with one another 
in all the chivalrous virtues which inspire a sorely tried nation with 
devotion to its chiefs. The bond which received its baptism of fire in these 
days of storm and stress was henceforth indissoluble, nor coukl anything 
withstand the strength of it. It first manifested itself in the memorable diet 
of 1660. 


The diet, which assembled at Copenhagen on the 8th of September, and 
consisted of deputies from the nobility, clergy, and nmnicipalities — the 
peasantry not having been summoned — was briefly infonnecl on the 11th 
of that month that “the king, in accord witli the rigsraad, desired them to 
grant a fair general tax on consumable commodities.” While tlie nobles 
took counsel together how they might evade this burden, as they did all 
others, as far as possible, the commons and the clergy held meetings with a 
view to concerted action in a project of far wider scope than any mere 
financial question. The leader of the conunons was Hans Nan.sen, 
burgomaster of Copenhagen, the leader of the clergy, Hans Svane, 
superintendent of Zealand. The former was a worthy man of sixty-two, who 
had borne himself with such courage and heroism during the siege of 
Coixjiihagen by the Swedes that one day the king, meeting him upon the 
city wall, unbuckled his own sword and gave it to him in the sight of all the 
people; the latter, seven years younger, was a man of extraordinary 
eloquence, gifted with rare skill in employing by turns the unction of a 
priest, the frankness of a plain gentleman, and the subtlety of a trained 
diplomatist. Both were in secret conununication with the court through 
Christoph Gabel, the king’s clerk of the exchequer closet 
{KammerschreiberJ — a loyal and devoted servant who, in spiXc of the 
subordinate position he held, “had rendered the most valuable .services to 
his mtvs-ter, with no other ambition than that of doing his duty. He was on a 
journey in the year 1658, and happened to be at Hamlturg when he received 
the tidings of Charles X’s breach of the peace. Without pausing to reflect, or 
waiting for instructions, he hastened to the Hague, besieged the states- 
general with solicitations for succour, anil in four weeks the fleet which 
came, under Admiral Opdam, to the aid of the hard-pressed city of 
Copenhagen, was ready to put to sea. In the year 1660, the man who 
wrought this deliverance w;is still in receipt of a sjilajy about half as large 
as that of the king’s barber. 


The aforementioned trio cooperated in a political campaign wliicli brought 
about without violence or the slightest infringement of jjublic onlrr, one of 
the greatest crises of the Danish history. ” Denmark a hereditary 
monarchy!” was the watchword on which clergy and commons agreed, by 
the 8th of October, for the breaches they purposed to batter in the sover- 
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eignty of the great nobles. The rigsraad resisted their demand; the answer it 
returned on the 10th of that month was an absohite and unconditional 
refusal. The clergy aiul the commons then went in solemn procession to the 
king, who accorded a favoui-able reception to the document they submitted 
to him, while the intense excitement of the capital expressed the popular 
feeling, in its favour and against the nobles so unmistakably that the latter 
promptly gave way, and on the 13th of October actually headed the 
procession in which all three estates went in state to proffer the hereditary 
crown to the king. A natural consequence of the abrogation of the right of 
election was the abolition of the conditions which had hitherto been 
imposed upon the elective monarch in the capitidation or deed of election, 
by the nobles, who had elected him. On the evening of October 14th, a 
committee of the three estates handed over to the king a deed, by which 
they released him from his oath, and in full confidence left it to his 
discretion to draw up such a recess (or compact) as he thought fittest to 
serve the common weal and the best interests of every estate. On the 16th 
the deed of capitulation was solemnly annulled, and on the 18th the estates 
came together, with great pomp and ceremony, to take the oath of 
allegiance, by which they publicly acknowledged the absolute power of the 
king to be no longer circumscribed by any oath or deed, and ratified it as 
the fundamental principle of the new constitutional law of Denmark. 


Under date of the 24th of June, 1061, the king published a charter, by 
which, “of his royal grace and favour,” he conceded a number of privileges 


to the nobles, clergy, and citizens, without reference to the distress of the 
peasantry. A more’ important step was the new organisation he introduced 
into the whole administrative system, to oust the aristocratic rigsraad 
entirely, and educate a bureaucracy from among the commons. He 
distributed the affairs of state amongst six colleges, each consisting of an 
equal number of nobles and commons. The State college carried on the 
business of the foreign office and protected the interests of the dynasty. It 
was supplemented by a college of the Treasurv, for finance; a college of 
War, for the army; a college of the Admiralty, for the na\y; and by the 
Chancellerie, which last-named institution dischargetl the whole of the 
home administration and some part of judicial, police, and ecclesiastical 
affairs. The college of Justice, in which the king presided, was the highest 
judicial tribunal and court of last instance. The presidents of the five other 
colleges, together with the king, constituted the privy council of state, 
which, on particularly important occasions, summoned the members of all 
the colleges to a “great royal aulic council”; and the resolutions then passed 
had to be submitted ” to all the estates of the kingdom.” Hence we see that, 
originally, the latter were by no means excluded from all participation in the 
government. The collegiate system of administration in Denmark subsisted, 
without substantial alteration, down to the year 1848; and its practical 
bearing on the authority of the monarchy and the welfare of the country was 
far more important than that of the the-oretical maxims concerning the 
legitimate absolutism of the royal will, contained in the act of Succession of 
November 14th. One of the most admirable acts of this king — the 
compilation of a new statute-book, which he entrusted to a commission of 
distinguished scholars, in 1661 -was not eop,etedunti the year 1683, in the 
reign of his son Christian V (1670-1699). Imniediately after his accession 
(1671), the latter, acting upon the advice of his gifted secretary, Peter 
Schumacher, afterwards Count Griffenfeld, created a neW order of counts 
and barons, which owed its large privileges entirely to the king, and 
therefore acted as a counterpoise to the old nobility. 
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Of the thirty-one counts and barons of his creation, twenty were Genuans 
and only eleven Danes. The order of the Danebrog, instituted about the 
same time, was intended as a reward for those persons who specially 
distinguished themselves in the service of the monarchy. The crown of 
Denmark gained a considerable accession to the extent of its dominions by 
the acquisition of the counties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst, in the year 
1676./ 


DOMESTIC CONDITIONS 


Lord Molesworth,? who was sent to the Danish court in 1689, as envoy- 
extraordinary from William III of Englantl, reproaches the peo])le for their 
levity in sacrificing the rights of themselves and their posterity. With that 
bitter spirit of sarcasm which pervades his work, he compares them to ” the 


Cappadocians of old, who could not make use of liberty if it were offered 
them, but would throw it away if they had it, and resume their chains.” ” 
The commons,” he remarked, ” have since experienced that the little finger 
of an absolute prince can be heavier than the loins of many nobles, tlie only 
comfort loft them being to see their former op- ])ressors in almost as 
miserable a condition as themselves; whilst all the citizens of Copenhagen 
have obtained by it, is the insignificant privilege of wearing swords; so that 
at this day not a cobbler or barber stirs abroad witliout a tilter at his side, let 
his pur.’o be never so empty. 


Although Frederick HI did not abuse the arbitrary jjowers thus vested in 
him by this extraordinary revolution, the fatal effects of that measure .‘joon 
manifested themselves by impoverishing the higher orders, without 
alleviating The noble author already quoted informs us that, previous to the 
year 1660, the nobility lived in great .splendour and affluence. Their 
country houses were magnificent, and tiieir hospitality unbounded. They 
resided chiefly on their estates, spending most of their revenues among their 
neighbours and tenants, by whom they were regarded as so many princes. 
At the annual convocations of the diet, they met the sovereign witli retinues 
as numerous and brilliant as his own, ancl frequently sat with him at the 
same table. Within thirty years afterwartls, their castles and palaces had 


fallen to ruin; their lands scarcely paid the taxes imposed upon them, ” 
which obliged them to grind the faces of the poor tenants to get an overplus 
for their own subsistence.” Some of their estates were charg(>d at more 
than the full value of the income, so that the proprietors willingly offered to 
surrender them to the crown, rather than to pay the enormous public 
burdens to which they were liable. Besides being oppressed by these 
exorbitant exactions, they were deprived of the usual resources arising from 
civil or military employments at court. The lucrative and honourable iiosts 
which they formerly lield, were then tilled by men of low birth and little 
education — these being alwaj-s 


FaEDERICK II 


(1609-1670) 


the burdens of the lower. 
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found the most obedient instruments for executing tlie purposes of an 
irresponsible monarch. 


The effect of this grinding system was as injiu-ious to trade and morals as it 
was destructive of wealth and independence. The merchant lodged his 
profits in foreign banks, rather than to purchase property at home subject to 
unlimited taxation. The burgher chose to waste, in pleasure or idle parade, 
the fortune that might have become dangerous by gaining him the 
reputation of riches; while the peasant expended his last rix-dollar in 
brandy, to prevent its being seized by a rapacious landlord. In Zealand, this 


degraded class, at the time when Lord Molesworth resided in Denmark, 
were as absolute slaves as the negroes in the British colonies, with the 
difference that they were worse fed. They and their posterity were fixed to 
the soil where they were born — bought and sold with the estate like the 
wood or the cattle upon it, and estimated as part of the stock belonging to 
the proprietor. Those who showed a more diligent or inventive turn than the 
rest, who lived better, or had acquired substance by superior industry, 
“would probably be removed from a neat, pleasant, and commodious house, 
to a naked and uncomfortable habitation, that the lamUord might increase 
his rent by letting the improved farm to another.” The quartering and paying 
of the king’s troops was another grievance, to which the miserable 
peasantry were subjected. They were obliged also, at their own expense, 
and at all seasons of the year, to furnish horses and travelling wagoas to the 
royal family, with their baggage and attendants, whenever they made a 
journey to any of their places or residences in the country. Such, in short, 
was the general poverty and depression in Denmark at that period, that the 
collectors of the poll-tax were forced, as Lord Molesworth states, to accept 
of old feather beds, brass and pewter pans, or household furniture, instead 
of money, from the once wealthy inhabitants of Kioge — a small to/\Ti 
which had supplied Christian I\^ with the sum of 200,000 rix-dollars, upon 
the brief notice of twenty-four hours. 


It is recorded to the praise of Frederick III that, as long as he lived, his 
uncontrolled power was exercised with mildness and forbearance. Far from 
alienating the affections of the nobles, it rather more strongly engaged their 
attachment, by putting an end to those factious discontents of which their 
exclusive privileges had hitherto been the unhappy somxe. Nor did the 
people, under their greatest misfortunes, ever repine at the sacrifice they 
had made; conscious, as they were, that he had, by his valour, perseverance, 
and intrepidity, saved the kingdom and rescued it from the jaws of 
perdition, when it was in danger of becoming a province of Sweden. 


FREDERICK III IS SUCCEEDED BY CHRISTIAN V 


The remaining ten years of this monarch’s reign were devoted to the redress 
of grievances among his subjects, the reestablishment of his finances, the 
encouragement of industry, and the extension of commerce. In 1663, he 


joined the triple alliance, which had been entered into by the courts of 
London, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, in consequence of the approaching 
rupture between England and Holland. The conduct of the Dutch factories 
established in Guinea involved him in a dispute with the Umtetl Provinces 
about their respective settlements on that coast; but the affair ternunated in a 
quadruple treaty with Denmark, the elector of Brandenburg, and the duke of 
Brunswick, from which the estates-general reaped the advantage that their 
East India fleet found a safe retreat in the harbour of Bergen and by this 
means baffled aU the attempts of the English admiral, Lord 
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Sandwich, who was despatched to the north seas to intercept them. A 
misunderstanding had arisen between the Danish court and the duke of 
Holstein, in consequence of the latter’s having concluded a treaty of amity 
with Sweden. Frederick was preparing to enforce his arguments by arms, 
when he was carried off by an affection of the lungs, caused by the fatigues 
he had imder-gone during the siege of his capital. 


The eldest son of Frederick III, who had already been declared his 
successor, assumed the government under the title of Christian V. 
Notwithstanding the prudent measures of his father, he found the kingdom 
involved in confusion, and public affairs in a condition that presaged a reign 
not more pacific than the last. Happily the altercations with the dukes of 
Holstein 


and Gottorp terminated without leading to an open rupture. By a treaty 
concluded at Rendsburg (1674), the latter prince formally renounced all 
claim to the advantages which he had extorted during the late war; and the 
union between the two houses was restored on the footing establishetl by 
their ancestors. It was from the ascendency of Sweden, however, that the 
greatest danger was to be apprehended. Independently of the provinces she 
had wrested from Norway, her conquests in another quarter had greatly 
strengthened her frontier, by making the Sound the boundary of her 


dominions on the side of Denmark. These and various other reasons 
impressed the young king with the necessity of putting himself in a 
condition to curb the ambition and resist the aggressions of that powerful 
monarchy. With this view, he cau-scd the fortifications everyT'here to be 
repaired, the cities to be put in a state of defence, and new fortresses to be 
erected in all places exposed to the inroads of those restless neighbours. 
Sweden, although still under a regency, exercised considerable influence in 
European politics. She interposed in the war between England and Holland, 
and her mediation greatly contributed to the peace concluded at Breda. 
Charles XI was afterwards one of tlie members of the triple alliance the 
object of which was to secure the Netherlands against the encroachments of 
Louis XIV; though he was soon detached from that league by the intrigues 
of the latter monarch, in order to be a check upon the emperor. ” By 
attaching himself to France, he involved Sweden in a war with the elector 
of Brandenburg. Wrangel was despatched with a force of two thousand 
men; and notwithstanding the brave resistance of the inhabitants, the 
invaders reduced most of the towns and fortresses in that province. But their 
career of triumph was cut short by the appearance of the elector, who took 
the field in person, 
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defeated the enemy in several engagements, and compelled them to 
evacuate the whole of their conquests. It was at this crisis that Denmark 
seized the opportunity to humble the might of her formidable rival. 


At the same time, the United Provinces (then at peace with England), the 
duke of Liineburg, and the bishop of Miinster, all embraced the occasion of 
WTeaking their vengeance on Sweden, whose rising power they had beheld 
with jealous apprehension. [The war lasted till 1679 when it was 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 


literary form as the Greek choruses, we are forced upon the hypothesis that 
the earliest form of prophetic composition must be regarded as a chorus 
with strophes and antistrophes. 


AnTHORITIiES. — Die Fropheten in ihrer ursprunglichen Form. Die 
Grundgesetze der ursemitischen Poesie erschlossen und nachgewiesen in 
Bibel Keilinschriften und Koran und in ihrer Wirkung erkannt in den 
Choren der griechischen Tragodie, by t>. H. Miiller. 2 vols. Vienna, 1896. 


Strophen und Fesponsion. Neue Beitrage. By D. H. Miiller. Vienna, 1898. 
(Cf. also Felix Perles in tlie Wiener Zeitschrift fur Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, X, 112, 71 ; and J. Zeenner in the Zeitschrift ftlr Kathnlische 
Theologie, XX, p. 378.) 


Untersuchungen zur altchristlichen Epistolographie, by D;P. Thomas M. 
Wehofer. Vienna, 


1901. 
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terminated] by a treaty, concluded at Fontainebleau (September 2nd, 1679), 
between the three crowns of France, Denmark, and Sweden. Charles, after a 
series of losses and defeats, extricated himself with honour from a quarrel 
begun in his chUdhood, and obstinately maintained since his accession to 
the throne, against a combination of the most formidable powers of 
Christendom. On the other hand, Christian, after prodigious exertions, in 
which his courage and his conduct were equally conspicuous, was forced, 
through an unhappy coincidence of events, to retire from the scene of 
action, deprived of every advantage and disappointed in all those views 
which had been the primary cause of his embarking in the quarrel. In 
addition to the Peace of Fontainebleau, a separate treaty of alliance, 
offensive and defensive, was executed at Lund by the ambassadors of 
Denmark and Sweden, in presence of the French minister. Finally, to 
cement this amicable connection still more closely, a matrimonial union 
was effected between his Swedish majesty and the Danish princess Ulrica 
Eleanora. 


One or two events, however, threatened to disturb the tranquillity of the 
North. Under pretext of certain claims upon the city of Hamburg, Christian 
advanced with a numerous army, and made preparations for a regular siege ; 
intrenchments were formed and batteries erected; but the remonstrances of 
France and the prompt interposition of the house of Brunswick had the 
effect of terminating the dispute without the effusion of blood. 


THE DEATH OF CHRISTIAN V 


Some trival differences concerning mercantile matters occured with France 
and Sweden ; but, instead of generating hostilities, they led to the 
conclusion of fresh treaties and the establishment of a closer connection 
between these kingdoms. Finally, the long pending controversy respecting 
the affairs of the duchy of Holstein, of which his Danish majesty still 
claimed the sovereignty, was at length adjasted by the convention of vUtona 
(June 20th, 1689), under the mediation of England and Brandenburg. By 
that compact a general amnesty was agreed upon, and a lasting union begun 
between the ducal and the royal court. Christian restored to tlie duke all the 
dominions and prerogatives which he enjoyed or could claim from the late 
treaties; and thus terminated a feud which for years had been the source of 


jealousies and contentions, and had proved to be the unmediate cause of the 
recent war with Sweden. 


During the remainder of his reign, the attention of this great monarch was 
chiefly occupied with the internal affairs of his dominions and the 
preservation of peace with the neighbouring states. He expired at the early 
age of fifty-four, on the 4th of September, 1699, bequeathing to posterity a 
reputation for wisdom, courage, and military talent, which his coimtrj-men, 
even m modem tunes, contemplate with feelings of pride and admh-ation.c 
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CHAPTER XII SWEDEN IN THE 18TH 
CENTURY 


[1697-18U A.n.] 


On the death of his father [in 1697], Charles XII had nearly attained his 
fifteenth year, which, tlioiigli it had been frequently tlie period of majority 
for the kings his predecessors, was not so for him. To gratify the ambition 
of his grandmother, who was at the head of the regency, eighteen was the 
age fixed by the will of the late king. Probably, his apparent indifference to 
public affairs, his addiction to field sports, to splendid apparel, and the 
ordinary amusements of youth, had some influence in this measure. But it 
was rendered abortive by the enterprise of the young prince himself, who in 
six months acquainted two of his companions with his resolution to seize 
the reins of government. The members of the regency were more anxious to 
propitiate his favour than that of an old woman; and their consent to the 
resolution was prompt. The queen was persuaded or forced to sanction the 
convocation of the estates; and the latter unanimously agreed that the 
testament of the late king should be set aside, anil Charles invested with 
absolute power. He was crowned in the cathedral of Upsala, not by the 
hands of the archbishop, whom he woukl only permit to anoint him, but by 
his own. The stern manner in which he snatched the diadem from the 
prelate and placed it on his own head, was beheld with applause by the 
stupid spectators. Little did they know the miseries wliich they were 
preparing for theni-selves, by thus encouraging the evil tendencies of one 
who was doomed to bring greater woes on his country than any preceding 
monarch of Sweden. 


When Charles ascended tlie throne, he foimd the kingdom in a flourishing 
state. Internally, the continuance of peace had given an impulse to industry 
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and commerce. Externally, the possessions of Sweden were vast, and 
formed BO many admirable marts for the disposal of her traffic. The great 
provinces of Livonia, Karelia, and Ingermanland, the strong towns of 
Wismar and Viborg; the isles of Riigen and Osel; the sees of Bremen and 
Verden, with the greater part of Pomerania, were, when added to Sweden 
and Finland, ample enough for anything short of that unmeasured ambition 
which thinks nothing gained so long as anything remains to be gained. In all 
these possessions the king was confirmed, not merely by long occupancy 
and by former treaties, but by that of Ryswick, which he was instrumental 
in bringing to a conclusion. 


\Tiatever might be the ambition of Charles, whatever the extent of the 
projects which he seems to have formed in his very youth, his is not the 
guilt of striking the first blow in the wars that so long desolated Europe. His 
ruin was conspired at the same time, and, what is still worse, secretly 
conspired, by three monarchs to whom he had given no offence, and who, 
relying on his youthful inexperience, hoped to profit by the division of his 
spoil. These were, Frederick IV of Denmark ; Frederick Augustus, elector 
of Saxony and kbg of Poland; and the czar Peter the Great. The first of 
these princes, treading in the steps of his father Christian V, resumed his 
designs on the dominions of the Swedish king’s brother-in-law, the duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp, which he determined to incorporate with Denmark. The 
object of the second was to regain Livonia. Peter wanted Ingermanland, 
which, being seated on the eastern shore of the Baltic, might become an 
excellent emporium for the commodities of Europe and Asia, and a 
convenient channel of communication between them. 


Tlie preparations which the three unprincipled allies were making, could 
not long be hidden from Charles. His brother-in-law, indeed, soon arrived at 
Stockholm, to implore his aid. While his councillors and people were aghast 
at the magnitude of the impending danger, he was calm. To the surprise of 
everybody, he suddenly renounced all his amusements, adopted the plainest 
style of living, inured himself to the most severe exercises, and fared as 
hardly, as humbly, as the meanest soldier. They were still more surprised 


when they heard him declare that as he would never undertake an unjust 
war, so he would not finish a just one without the destruction of his 
enemies; that he would fall on the first that took the field; and that, when he 
had vanquished him, he should, he hoped, strike a salutary terror into the 
rest. Dejection gave way to confidence. Had not the great Gustavus, at an 
age almost equally green, not merely saved Sweden, but raised her to the 
highest pitch of glory? 


BEGINNIXG OF THE GREAT NORTHERN WAR 


As Sweden was assailed at the same time on three different points — in 
Livonia, by the Saxons, who invested Riga; in Schleswig, by the Danish 
king, who captured several fortresses, especially Gottorp; in Ingermanland, 
by the czar, who invested Xarva — he had to select the enemy whom he 
would first attack. He chose the nearest; and instead of making Holstein the 
theatre of the war, resolved at once to disembark his land forces in Zealand, 
and besiege Copenhagen, while his fleet invested it by sea. The design was 
a magnificent one; and its apparent rashness was diminished by unportant 
circumstances — one of which was that, as guarantees of the last peace, 
which Frederick was thus flagitiously violating, England and Holland sent a 
fleet into the Baltic to act in concert with Charles. 
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In May, 1700, Charles embarked at Karlskrona, and soon joined the 
combined fleets of his allies at the mouth of the Sound. That of the Danes 
offered no resistance, but quietly retired under the batteries of Copenhagen. 
It was now for the first time that the Danes, and even the Swedes, were 
aware of the young monarch’s design, which was to finish the war at a blow 
by storming the cjipital. Notwithstanding a galling fire, he landed, defeated 
the army drawn up to receive him, and took possession of the trenches. The 
arrival from Skane of a powerful reinforcement, the construction of 
formidable batteries and the measures evidently taken for a coup de main 
alarmed the inhabitants, who in the absence of their king were apprehensive 


that they should be unable to make a successful defence. In this emergency, 
they sent a deputation to Charles, beseeching him to spare the city. 
Whatever might 


be their apprehensions, he had his as to the result of so hazardous a step : he 
knew that one of his bravest predecessors had besieged the place nearly two 
years in vain; and though it was now much worse provided for a siege, still 
it might hold out till Frederick advanced to its relief. He therefore consented 
to spare the city on two conditions: that he should be paid 400,000 rix- 
dollars, and that his followers should be supi)lied with provisions at the 
ordinary market prices. But his object was almost as well attained as if he 
had taken the place. Frederick, with one enemy before him, sufficient to 
restrain his efforts, with another under the waUs of his capital, and with his 
fleet blockaded by that of three formidable powers, was compelled to sue 
for peace. Under the mediation of France and England, negotiations were 
opened at Travenal, and speedily brought to a conclusion. Frederick not 
only acknowledged, in all their plenitude, the rights of the duke of Holstein 
and engaged no more to molest him, but paid a heavy sum by way of 
indemnification for the expenses of the men. Thus, in three short months, a 
mere youtii triumphed over an experienced monarch, and obtained what 
veteran generals would have thought themselves fortunate in obtaining after 
years of successful warfare. 


The second enemy against whom the youthful victor marched, the czar, was 
doomed to be as easily subdued as Freilerick. Landing at Pernau, in the 
Gulf of Riga, Charles hastened to the relief of Narva, which was invested 
by a prodigious number of Russians.” 


Charles XII of Sweden 


(1697-1718) 


VICTORY OF CHARLES XII AT NARVA (1700) 


The number of the troops destined to march to Narva under the leadership 
of Charles, did not amount to over thirteen thousand men. After the 
despatch of one thousand men, sent by the king to reconnoitre in the 
environs of Dorpat and Lake Peipus, and after a second reduction of the 
forces by four 
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thousand of the men-at-arms, left behind for the protection of the country, 
there remained only five thousand infantry and thirty-three hundred 
cavalry’ with thirty-seven cannon, to march against the Russians. The 
country offered only two positions which commanded the approach of the 
enemy; and these were accessible only to a limited number. 


WTien Peter the Great received the sure news that Charles’ intention was to 
risk everything in order to save Narva, and that the Swedish army was 
already mustered for that purpose, he put confidence less in the 
fortifications, and in the strength of the army which he commanded, than in 
the two narrow passes which he occupied, and which the king of Sweden 
could not avoid, in his march against the fortress. These were the already 
named defiles of Pyhajokki and Silameggi. Especially the first-named of 
these narrow passes, which covered four miles before the Russian camp, 
was so inaccessible that a small handful of brave soldiers could hold it 
against a whole army of invaders. It was formed by two steep heights, 
which were cut through by a brook; and the Russian outposts occupied the 
high bank on the east side. Lower down, this position was protected by 
woods; and the Russian cannon were spread through the copse which 
formed this bank of the river; the opposite side of the stream, being entirely 


open ground, could not offer the least protection to the approach of the 
enemy. The defence of this position was given by the czar to Sheremetiev. 
Six thousand selected troops, chiefly cavalry, and many cannon besides, 
formed the strength of Pyhajokki; but Sheremetiev committed so many 
blunders that he showed his utter incompetence in the art of war. Instead of 
simply destroying the bridge and awaiting, in his impregnable position on 
the eastern bank, the approach of the enemy, on the 27th of November he 
detached eight hundred of his cavalry to ride to the other side, in order to 
forage and to waste the enemy’s country for half a mile. 


At noon, this detachment of troops was suddenly overtaken and surprised 
by the Swedish vanguard, and the Russians immediately fled back in 
disorder, leaving their knapsacks and booty to the Swedes. The latter 
followed in pursuit of the fugitives, and were only held back by the fire of 
the Russian artillery and infantry from the narrow pass. Hearing the thunder 
of the can-non, Charles himself hastened up, but the oncoming darkness 
made it impossible at once to storm the naturally strong position. That same 
evening, two Swedish cannon were turned on the Russians, and under the 
cover of the night, the latter left the heights of Pyhajokki to be occupied by 
the enemy. Horror impelled them forward in their flight. On the following 
afternoon, they arrived at the Russian camp, and spread the news that 
Charles had marched through the pass with twenty thousand men, and was 
now advanc-mg towards the camp. The tidings awakened alarm, less on the 
part of the soldiers than on that of the czar and the higher officers of 
Russian birth. Their despair and their tears did not become soldiers in the 
moment of danger, and aroused the contempt of the mercenaries. Even 
behind the fortified camp, the czar did not dare to await the attack of the 
enemy; but gave the command to march to Pskov, in order to bring back a 
new army; as he foresaw that the eighty thousand men and one hundred and 
fifty cannon standing before Narva were insufficient to gain a victory over 
Charles XII, king of Sweden. The quickly spreading rumour of the czar’s 
departure, and the half-formed suspicion of Charles’s approach, could not 
do otherwise than work disadvantageously to the courage of the Russians. 


While all this was passing in the Russian camp, the Swedes were 
commanded steadily to approach the heights and outposts of Pyhajokki. ihe 
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[l-nn A.D.] day had scarcely dawned, however, when it was discovered that 
the Russians had abandoned their position, so the march went on without 
attack, and they hastened to take possession of the pass of Silameggi. In an 
enemy’s country, barren of all nourishment for the men and the cattle, 
everything depended on Charles’ marchmg swiftly, before the enemy could 
gain time to recover from their horror at the strength of the opposition 
which they had encountered. A march was, therefore, determined upon, to 
the forest of Lagena, which lay another half-mile away from Narva, and 
where, on the morning of the 29th day of November, Charles arrived with 
his weary soldiers, hoping here to attain hLs ardent desire of measuring 
himself with the enemy. The army was allowed to spend the remaining 
hours of this day m gaining strength for the bloody work of the one 
following. 


After the departure of the czar, the greatest consternation and dismay 
reigned in the Russian camp. Against his will, the duke of Croy was made 
commander-in-chief of the Russian army in the coming struggle, and when 
from the heights of the camp he could see the placing of the Swedes for the 
charge on the intrenchments, his mind was filled with gloomy forebodings. 
He took all precautionary measures for the following day, and did 
everything that it was a possible for a foresighted commander to do. As far 
as the time allowed, Croy fortified the line of circumvallation, which was 
protected at all points by the flower of the Russian infantry. The rest of the 
troops, he placed along the entrenchment, and outside it the cavalry, under 
Sheremetiev. 


On the morning of the 30th of November the Swedes began their 
movement. As soon as the troops had marched out of the forest, the king 
placed them in two lines — the infantry in the centre, the cavalry on either 
flank. When the duke of Croy saw the Swedish host leave the borders of the 
wood he supposed that it was simply the advance guard of the forces of the 
enemy, which he believed to be still concealed in the wood. The previous 
rumour gave him this idea; and the impression confirmed Sheremetiev’s 
information, which gave the strength of the Swedes as twenty thousand 


men. After a salute twice repeated, which in vain invited the Russians to 
battle, Charles determined to seek them behind the intrenchments. The 
command was given; and at two o’clock in the afternoon, with the shout: 
“God is with us! ” from all the Swedish columns, the attack began. The 
right division was commanded to break over the intrenchments. The left 
was divided into two columns, which directed their march against one of 
the strongest works of the enemy. It was as if Heaven made common cause 
with the little army now going into such apparent danger. During the whole 
forenoon the weather had been fair; but at the moment when the Swedes 
began their movements the air darkened, a heavy snow-storm fell, and the 
wind blew into the faces of the Russians, so that the movements of the 
Swedes were not discerned by the enemy. Thus favoured by wind and 
weather, and unobserved, the Swedish columns appeared on the verge of the 
fosse, at the mouth of the enemy’s cannon. The attack took place 
immediately, and with such ardour that scarcely a moment elapsed between 
the Russians’ recognition of the danger, and the charge. Within a quarter of 
an hour, the Swedish infantry had penetrated within the intrenchments. The 
Russians were immediately thrown into disorder, and fled precipitately, and 
no longer heeding the commands of their leaders. The right wing sought to 
reach the bank of the Narova, in order to cross the bridge; but the latter was 
not able to bear the great army of fugitives. It gave way, and in one moment 
the waters of the Narova were filled with the bodies of Russians. 


When the fugitives saw the bridge destroyed, before them the deep river, 
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and behind them the pursuing Swedes, who cut down all that dared to 


oppose them; they finally realised that their only hope lay in a brave 
resistance. The duke of Croy also arrived on the scene, and by word as well 


as by example encouraged the men to be steadfast. The battle surged on, 
and heaps of bodies were thrown among the combatants. Charles 
commanded the infantry of the victorious right wing to make the decisive 
charge. But the day was ab-eady declining, and the darkness began to brood 
over the scene of battle; so that the guard were confused and had a hand to 
hand encounter with the Dalecarlian regiment, and, in consequence, many 
brave soldiers found death at the hands of their comrades. The darkness 
increased yet more and more; the opposition of the Russians, behind their 
barricade of wagons, grew gradually weaker. Towards evening, in the midst 
of the tumult, the Russian hatred against the Germans broke forth in the 
wildest fury. In their blind rage, they attributed all their misfortunes to 
German counsel; and all the Germans among them, without regard to rank, 
were sacrificed to the national hatred. Even the commander, the duke of 
Croy, and the ambassador of the king of Saxony were obliged to save their 
lives by taking refuge with the enemy, to whom they yielded themselves 
prisoners. In the evening the victory was decided for the Swedes, but it was 
uncertain whether the struggle would be renewed on the following morning. 
The Swedes, who stood within the fortifications, had possession of the 
heights which controlled the whole scene of battle, but the Ru.ssians were 
more numerous. Charles prepared to renew the fight early the following 
day. However, when the German ofl/cers preferred captivity to Russian 
treatment, and left the latter to their own military experience, the Russian 
commanders did not regard themselves in any position to retrieve their 
fortunes and sought salvation in laying down their arms. One of the leaders, 
Prince Dolgoruki, therefore, went to Charles, and the terms of capitulation 
were signed by all of the generals and chief officers. 


In the meantime, the right wing of the Swedes had won an easy victory. 
During the fight, the enemy was driven in part to Joola, and partly to the 
bank of the stream. The Russian cavalry, which under the command of 
Sheremetiev was placed at the left of the enemy, abandoned their position at 
the first attack, without the least resistance, and in cowardly fashion threw 
themselves into the Narova, leaving the battlefield to the enemy and the 
struggle to the infantry. Many horses and riders were drowned, partly owmg 
to the impetus of the stream and partly to the exhaustion of the horses. The 
general who commanded the infantry belonging to this division, was 
seriously wounded, and surrendered when he learned the mild terms of the 


capitulation which the other generals had signed. Thus victory was attained, 
and Charles, with his .seven thousand soldiers, stood as conqueror of eighty 
thousand, master of the camp of the enemy, and deliverer of a sorely 
oppressed city. During the assault, he had always been where the battle was 
thicrcest. A spent musket ball lodged in his collar, and he sank in a swamp 
and lost his boot and sword. His men pulled him out again ; but he was 
unbooted ckinng the remainder of the battle. Charles’ all-powerful mmister. 
Count Fiper, was not merely present at the storming of the fortifications, but 
he was actually the first to scale the intrenchment, and was always found in 
the thick ot 


^ It\was not till the day following that the magnitude of the battle and the 
fruits of the victory were fully realised. Eighteen thousand of the enemy had 
been either killed in the fight or drowned in the Narova; the remainder were 
captured, except the cavalry, which had saved themselves by disgracetul 
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flight. It was impossible for the conquerors to guard the prisoners; the 
watcli was not strong enough, and there were not sufficient provisions. 
They were therefore allowed to defile before the king with bare heads, to 
lay down their arms, and hand over their colours to the conqueror. The 
disarmed Russians returned to their frontier, whence they would have to 
come forth at the command of their leaders, to form new regiments and to 
suffer new defeats. Sweden’s loss was two thousand dead and wounded, but 
a great part of the latter were again in readiness for battle. 


All of the Russian generals and leaders remained prisoners. They were, 
however, treated in so clement a manner by their young conqueror that they 
did not know whether to admire more his bravery in battle, or his great 
magnanimity as a victorious prince. The duke of Croy, who had lost 
everything, received from him 1,000 ducats, as a royal gift. Besides the 
above named, the trophies of war included a great medley of ammunition of 
all kinds, 145 iaronze cannon, 100 colours, 20 standards, provisions, and 


forage. The results to Sweden of this battle cannot be overestimated; but the 
momentary greatness of the honour was followed by a succession of most 
disastrous consequences. Europe saw in it the destruction of an eighteen- 
year-old prince, whose entire crime was that of being heir to a powerful 
realm. Old jealousies again were roused and meddling intrigue, which, 
during Charles’ career, attained full maturity and development. He even 
despised his opponents the more; because in them he saw the reason for his 
misfortunes.’ 


CONQUEST OF POL.\ND (1701-1706 A.T>.) 


The third enterprise of the victor — agamst the Polish king — was crowned 
with equal success. In vain did the Saxons dispute the pa.ssage of the Diina. 
Burning wet straw, to raise a smoke thick enough to intercept his army from 
the view of the enemy, he passed over, arranged his men in order of battle, 
forced the Saxon intrenchments, and soon not a man was to be seen before 
him. Mitau, the capital of Courland, surrendered immediately after this 
victory; other fortresses were taken by him or his generals; an army of 
twenty thousand Russians was expelled from the region; the Saxons 
retreated into Poland; and in a few short weeks the whole of Courland was 
in his hands. 


Had Charles been satisfied with the glory he had thus obtained, and with the 
advantages which he might have wrested from the humbled Augustus,’ he 
would have been worthy of all praise. But conquerors are not much 
distinguished for moderation. He had overthrown three great monarchs; 
what, therefore, could resist him? Instead of listening to the proposals of the 
king, he haughtily observed that he would treat only at Warsaw. He had 
formed the project of dethroning his enemy, as much through the Poles 
themselves as through his own followers. Marching towards that capital, he 
entered it with little opposition; Augustus, the foreign ambassadors, the 
papal nuncio,’ and the whole court fleeing with precipitation. But this king 
was not unworthy of struggling with his fate. He concentrated his troops, 
and with them advanced to meet the invaders. With a combined army of 
thirty-three thousand Poles and Saxons opposed to about half that number 
of Swedes, he was justified in the act. But, with all his valour, he lost the 
battle, many thousands of his men, all his artillery and baggage. The 


satisfaction of the victor was considerably alloyed by the fall of his brother- 
in-law, the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, the original cause of the war. But the 
indulgence of the 


[‘ That is Aupfustus IT of Poland, called the Strong, who was also elector of 
Saxony as Frederick Augustus 1, | 


CHARLES XII AT THE BATTLE OF XARVA (Painted for The Historians’ 
Histokt op the Wobi.d by There de Thnlstrup) 


D) 
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private affections was no feature of his character; and he rushed forwards to 
Cracow, which he took without loss, and from which he exacted a very 
heavy contribution. An accident which confined him for some time to his 
couch — the breaking of his leg — delayed the consummation of his great 
object. The interval was not lost by Augustus, who, aware that his downfall 
was resolved, diligently collected new forces, chiefly from his Saxon states. 


On Poland he could place little dependence; few of the nobles attended any 
diet which he convoked; and the deliberations, whatever they might be, 


were generally cancelled by a diet held by the party intent on his 
dethronement — a party of which the primate was the soul, and the 
Swedish king the head. He had, however, hope in the mediation of the 
emperor, and still more m the aid of Peter the Great, who was glad of the 
opportunity afforded him of making Poland and Lithuania the theatre of the 
war. But the loss of the battle of Pultusk, in 1703, emboldened the enemies 
of the Polish king to labour more openly for his dethronement. Under the 
baneful influence of the cardinal primate, a diet assembled at Warsaw early 
in 1704 declared that the republic alone could treat with foreigners — thus 
excluding Augustus from all participation in general affairs. The next 
month it went farther, by proclaiming the throne vacant. In vain did he 
strive to defend himself in the neighbourhood of Cracow; his troops were 
dispersed, and he himself was forced to cross the Vistula with precipitation. 
Charles now intimated that if the republic wished to escape 
dismemberment, it must proceed to a new election. That he did not himself 
claim the crown, surprised alike his councillors, Poland, Sweden, and 
Europe; but he preferred the glory of giving away to that of retaining a 
kingdom. The prince whom he selected for the dignity was Stanislaus 
Leszcynski, a piast or native noble, who, notwitli-standing the opposition of 
a party, was proclaimed by the diet in 1704. 


That Augustus would tamely submit to his exclusion, could not be expected 
by anyone that knew his Saxon resources, his alliance with the czar, and 
still more the strength of his party in Poland itself. With a body of nineteen 
thousand Muscovites, aided by such Poles as remained faithful to his cause, 
h’; took advantage of Charles’ absence on the frontier to approach Warsaw, 
which submitted, but not until the new court and the heads of the hostile 
confederacy had time to flee. Fifteen hundred Swedes, with Count Horn, 
one of their best generals, were forced to surrender themselves prisoners of 
war. Having exacted a heavy contribution from Warsaw, and been joined by 
sixteen thousand Saxons, he took the field. But many of his detachments 
were defeated, and he himself compelled to retire into Saxony. In Livonia, 
the Russians had for a time more success; they reduced several fortresses, 
mclud-ing Dorpat and Narva; but these advantages were counterbalanced 
by subsequent losses. Even Peter, at the head of 120,000 Cossacks and 
Russians, effected nothing corresponding with his mighty preparations. 
Early in 1706, too, Schulenberg, general of the Saxon troops, was signally 


deleated by Renskjold, one of the Swedish generals. The loss of the Saxons, 
m men, artillery, and baggage, was most severe, while that of the Swedes 
was mcon-siderable. Nothing can better illustrate the reputation for 
invincibility which the victorious troops enjoyed, than the fact that at this 
very battle of Irau-stadt seven thousand Saxons ran away without 
discharging their muskets. (This splendid success of his lieutenant afforded 
some degree of jealousy to Charles, who wished to engross the undivided 
reputation of Europe.) 


Lithuania was soon cleared of Prussians, Saxons, and Cossacks; and though 
the palatinate of Cracow held for Augustus, he could not maintain his 
position, but precipitately retired at the approach of the Swedes. 
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Charles was not satisfied with expelling his royal enemy from Poland; he 
determined to attack him in Saxony itself. Leaving General Meyerfeld to 
defend Great Poland against the Russians, Cossacks, and Saxons, he passed 
through Silesia into the electorate. At his approach, the Saxons retired; and 
he advanced, almost without opposition, to the very heart of the country. 
Here Augustus, in alarm, nominated plenipotentiaries to obtain peace on 
any conditions. A victory gained over Meyerfeld by the allies did no service 
to the elector; the conditions were only the harder for it. He was forced, not 
only to renounce all claim to the Polish crown, but to acknowledge his rival 
Stanislaus. He tried, at a personal interview, to dispose Charles in his 
favour; but he failed in his object, which, indeed, he durst not openly 
propose. [The interview took place at Altraustiidt, where Charles had fixed 
his headquarters]. “Charles,” says Voltaire, “was on this occasion in his 
usual homely garb — a coarse blue cloak with gilt brass buttons, leather 
gloves that reached to his elbow, and a coarse piece of black stuff tied round 
his neck in lieu of a cravat or military stock. The conversation turned on 
httle beyond his huge jack boots, which he had worn constantly, he said, for 
six years, only taking them off when he lay down to sleep. 


The behaviour of the Swedish hero, at this sunmiit of human prosperity, 
was such as might have been expected from his character. However plain in 
his dress or manners, however austere to himself, his overbearing 
haughtiness was not the less evident. He despised the half-uttered menaces 
of the imperial diet, at his violation of the imperial soil l)y the invasion of 
Saxony. He even sought an occasion to quarrel with the emperor, and 
insisted, before he would be satisfied, on the surrender of fifteen hundred 
Muscovites who had taken refuge in Austria; on the recall of four hundred 
German officers in the armies of the czar; and on the restoration of the 
Lutherans in Silesia to their churches, to the free exercise of their worship, 
and to all their civil privileges. The two last demands were readily granted; 
but the emperor, afraid of embroiling himself with the czar, gave secret 
warning to his Russian guests, and thus enable them to escape. 


Voltaire has given us an interesting account of the intervew which the 
celebrated Marlborough had with the warrior. The object of the artful 
Englishman was to learn whether any intention existed, on the part of the 
king, to support the declining fortunes of Louis XIV. The courtly dress, the 
finished elegance, of the duke surprised Charles, who could not readily 
conceive how any man, and especially such a man, could for a moment 
dreani of such trifles. Probably he underrated his visitor on that very 
account. But under the foppish exterior was a soul almost equal to his own. 
The mere look of Charles when the czar was mentioned, convinced him that 
Russia, not the allies, was the next enemy that would be ;issailcd. A mali of 
that emjiire lay on the table; and it was evidently the daily study of the hero. 
Gigantic as the project might seem, of dethroning so great a monarch ;is 
Peter, it had been formed. Charles, flushed with his successive victories 
over four monarchs, with his gift of a kingdom, and with the humiliation 
even of the Austrian emperor, anticipated no bounds to his career. He had a 
much larger scope of ambition than the poet has ascribed to him — 


” From Moscow’s walls let Ootliic banners fly, And all be mine beneath the 
polar sky ! “ 
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He had vowed vengeance against the pope, who had dared to condemn the 
recent concession to the Silesian heretics. His Gothic ancestors, he observed 
had been at Rome; and, from his smile, he manifestly intended that the 
Goths should be there again. One year, he believed, would suffice for the 
conquest of Russia; a few weeks, according to the same calculaton, would 
be sufficient to dethrone the holy father. Turkey seems to have been his next 
meditated object of attack; and after it, Persia; for he sent engineers into 
those empires to draw maps of the roads and plans of the cities. Little did 
this wild visionary dream that his baseless empire was about to vanish 
forever. 


THE EXECUTION OF COUNT PATKUL 


The execution of Count Patkul was a rigid proof of the Swedish king’s 
inflexibility. Patkul was a Livonian, who had been deputed by his 
countrymen to the court of Charles XI, to obtain some alleviation of the 
heavy burdens imposed on them. Finding his petition received with 
contempt, and even his life in danger, he had fled from Stockholm to the 
court of Peter. He had entered into the service of the czar, and so won the 
latter’s confidence that he was nominated ambassador to the court of 
Saxony. At the mandate of Charles, he was given up to his arbitrary master. 
As a subject of Sweden, he would have been deserving of punishinent for 
advising the czar and the elector to invade Livonia, but still more for 
bearing arms against his country. But, independently of the provocation 
which had driven him into the arms of Peter, surely his character as 
ambassador should have ensured his safety. Intoxicated by his success, 
Charles paid no regard to the applications in Patkul’s favoiu”, nor to the 
voice of international law, which places the representative of a sovereign on 
the same footing as the sovereign himself; and nothing short of the most 
cruel, the most barbarous, of deaths would satisfy the implacability of his 
temper.’ 


The action of Charles in this matter is justified by some writers, in 
particular by R. Nisbet Bain 9 in his biography of Charles XII, on the 
grounds that Patkul was undoubtedly a traitor and that his genius, exercised 
in the service of the enemies of his native sovereign, had constituted one of 


the most formidable dangers with which Charles had had to contend. Bain 
is also of opinion that the blame for the brutality of the punishment should 
be laid on the age, and not on the sovereign who ordered it — a decision 
with which all will not agree. King Oscar “ speaks of Charles as in general 
opposed to torture. In Bardili’s memoirs of the Swedish king’s devoted 
admirer and companion-in-amis, the young prince Maximilian Emanuel of 
Wiirtemberg, there is an account of Patkul’s execution, and also the text of a 
singular document, said to have been wTitten by Patkul shortly before his 
death.” 


Wide-spread interest was excited by an extraordinary sentence. The great 
minister and general, Patkul, was to be executed in a terrible manner at 
Kashnir [in Posen]. The decision was published in a document which stated 
that he had opposed the royal command, that his two accomplices had been 
pardoned and he also would have received the royal mercy but that he had 
not ceased to instigate war, and had finally served as a general in the said 
war. He was tried, and condemned to be broken on the wheel and also 
beheaded. The execution was to take place with the greatest secrecy, so that 
the court and the army might hear nothing of it until it was over; only the 
officers who watched him, and the priests who prepared him for death, were 
to know of it. Nevertheless many thousand spectators were present. Until he 
was within the ring and saw the wheel beside the block, 
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he perhaps did not know the manner of his death. At the sight of it he cried 
out with his eyes raised to heaven, “O my king, what is this that you do?” 
The execution of the sentence was pitiful in the extreme; as the executioner 
(an inexperienced Pole) did not know how to handle the instruments. He did 
the work clumsily, especially with the wheel. Therefore it happeneti that 
after Patkul had been tortured on the wheel, and brought to the block to be 
beheaded, he was still alive. Meantime, Saxony was invaded by King 
Charles, the master whom Patkul had first offended, and by whom his fate 
was now to be decided. There exists a document containing the last words 


signed by his name, which are given under the following title : Speech for 
the Justification of Patkul Which Three Days before his Death ivas uritten 
by The Wanderer, In the Year When he was juslly reimrded for Treason: 


“Do not wonder that a death’s head speaks to you. If I were silent, even 
these walls and columns would speak. And if these M’ere not heard, then 
others would publish my adventures; and one has pity for misdeeds, in 
listening to the last words of the condemned. As for that, no one can blame 
you or me for the telling; because death does away with all fear. And even 
from that, I do not hold myself back. Then know that I am John Reinhold 
Patkul, by birth a nobleman, and by it a joy to my parents, but now a cause 
for tears and disgrace. My birth brought much satisfaction, and no one then 
conceived that the day of my death would bring more pain than the day of 
birth. It did not cost my own mother so nmch when she brought me into the 
world, as it has cost the universal mother, earth; for she trietl to hinder the 
performance of the last rites for her child. Ah well! so be it! Itis a 
misfortune to escape what is inevitable. I was born in Livonia, in a country 
where the nobility of that time enjoyed perfect freedom. The blood of the 
heathen stained their shields : what it betokened, I do not know, and 
whether the fatal titles indicated future misfortune to their order and to their 
country, remains a mystery forever unsolved. They yielded that freedom to 
the crown of Poland, in those unfortunate wars wherein Sweden, Moscow, 
and Poland were ruined and finally my native country fell under the sceptre 
of Sweden. 


” Many a man is blind with his seeing eyes, and deaf with his hearing ears. 
My example can confirm this. Although warned in many places, yet I 
withstood the edict of the king. I took the ground of my freeilom, which 
was already forfeited, and of justice, which had been ostracised. Hy that 
attitude, I brought on myself the disfavour of the king and my disgraceful 
sentence. I fled to find a sun which could revivify me. I asked the protection 
of the czar: and for that, not only King Augustus, but also my own king, 
Charles XII, persecuted me in the most relentless manner. I assisted the 
intrigues in all the councils; I commanded armies. In short, I was an enemy 
to Sweden, and became a personage of great importance, in every respect, 
among the opposing parties. Then I sought repose in Saxony. The most 
distinguished members of the court were not unfriendly to me. Yet the 


TC 


blossom of my misfortunes already began to manifest itself: it commenced 
with the mandate to put me into prison. Why this happened may remain a 
secret. It was the first manifestation of a divine vengeance, which followed 
me on foot, and came in the form of the Swedish army. My infuriated king 
haggled for my person, as the only condition of peace. 


“At that time I learned that we can trust “in nothing more unstable and 
uncertain than men. As for me, two great potentates could not protect me. 1 
learned that nothing avails, when God withdraws his protection. I was 
convmced that resistance is useless when the hour of fate has struck. Thus 1 
was led, with doubts and fears, in bands and chains, by the Swedish army 
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in their march to Poland, always hoping for an extension of favour. 
However, the king’s thoughts were not my thoughts. Kasimir was the 
chosen place for the expiation of my crime. It takes place with horrors, on 
the 10th day of October, 1707. Witness here the pitiful execution, of which I 
will make a few words. You see here a body without a heart, a heart without 
any keeping. A nobleman without grave or tomb, a general without 
protection! An ambassador on the wheel! I must die in Poland, because I 
helped Poland to become a theatre of war. I must be made an example to 
others. The sole thing in which I trusted is this — it alone, I know, upheld 
my soul till the last blow of the executioner, and even at the very gates of 
death — that, conscious, stroke and agony could not wrest from me the 
thought: ‘My sins were atoned on the cross.’ Mark then, finally, that which 
I forgot: fear God; honour the king!” 


Whether this execution was the forerminer of the great misfortunes which 
followed the king of Sweden and his realm — the just sentence of heaven, 
as many have thought — remains untletermined. These may appear either 
as a judgment, from a religious point of view, or rather as having some 
natural connection with Patkid’s execution. As to the latter, it is not yet 
proved whether Charles sinned against heaven, or against the laws of the 


holy Roman Empire. Before the execution, the Swedish misfortunes had 
already begun; during the march from Sa.xony, wind and weather proved 
unfavourable; and, in one way and another, there were constant mishaps.” 


AMiether the execution of Count Patkul had or had not any direct bearing 
on Charles’ fate, it stands as a dark landmark at the turning point of his 
career. Harbingers of coming disasters may have already -appeared; but 
from the height of his triumph at Altranstiidt he could look back on seven 
years of continual success. The almost boyish arrogance of Charles’ 
demeanour at Altranstadt makes his sojourn there seem like a comic 
interlude after the first and grandest drama in the series which constitutes 
his biograpliy. The next opens with that act of dubious justice, and 
culminates on the “dread” day of Pultowa.” 


THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1707 


It was in September of the year 1707 that Charles took leave of Saxony. His 
army, the destination of which could only be conjectured even by his 
generals, consisted of forty-three thousand men, the best troops in Europe. 
His generals the Levenhaupts had, in addition, twenty thousand men in 
Poland; while fifteen thou.sand, who expected to be considerably 
reinforced, were stationed in Finland. What might not he effect with nearly 
eighty thousand such soldiers as the Swedes, inured to hardships of every 
kind? The wealth which each soldier possessed was a new incentive to 
enterprise; each had, besides splendid accoutrements ornamented with 
silver and gold, about fifty crowms in his purse. All, therefore, marched 
with cheerfulness, though Russia was suspected to be the destined scene of 
attack. 


Apprehensive of the storm, the czar had prepared for it. With sixty thousand 
men he had laid waste the eastern provinces of Poland, just before Charles 
left the plains of Saxony; and then hastily retired into Lithuania at the 
approach of the Swedish hero. That country was speedily evacuated. Every 
impediment which could be devised, was employed to arrest his progress. 
The country, vast, and in some places pathless, was laid waste; the bridges 
were broken down: barren deserts had next to be traversed; hunger and cold 
(the winter of 1708 was one of uncommon severity) had to be supported. 
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But in spite of every obstacle, Charles had reached the Beresina before any 
enemy appeared. On the opposite bank of that river, a host was drawn up to 
dispute the passage. But resistance was vain: the barrier was passed with 
facility; the town of Beresina was carried by assault; the passage of the river 
Wabis was better disputed, but with equal want of success; the Russians 
were driven onwards; and Mohilev, a fortress of some strength, fell into the 
power of the victors./ 


diaries XII’s Account oj the Battle of Holowczyn 


A letter has been preserved in which the Swedish king gives his own simple 
account of this affair :« 


There is really nothing of special importance to write about, except, indeed, 
that during last winter, and also in the summer, the enemy was continually 
driven back. Owing to the bad weather and the horrible roads, the marching 
was very toilsome and extremely difficult dui’ing the entire summer. The 
enemy was rarely encountered on the way — only occasionally in crossing 
the rivers. At the river Beresina there was a small division of hostile Tartars 
and Cossacks, when the first regiment arrived. They went off during the 
night, however. At this river, it happened that the prince of Wiirtemberg, 
who is here, was wounded in the left side, by a ball from the other bank of 
the river. The wound was at first thought to be mortal. It was found 
afterwards, however, that the ball had not inflicted a severe injury, and soon 
he was very much better. 


Since that, the enemy have constantly returned to this river. Wlierever there 
is a river, they have erected breastworks and batteries, but have always left 
them before anyone came up, until the Swedes reached Holowczyn. When 
the Swedes arrived there, early in the morning, the enemy had placed a 
small guard on this side of the stream, which, however, quickly retired, and 
destroyed the bridge behind it. The Swedish regiment pitched its camp on 


the side of the river on which it had come up; and so, for several days, the 
Opponents were encamped opposite one another. After several days the 
regiment found a convenient place between the right and left wings of the 
enemy, at which the little stream can be easily cros.sed. The Sweilish 
artillery was therefore immetliately carried to the ford, placed in position, 
and turned on the cannon and breastworks of the enemy. As soon as tlay 
broke, our guns and those of the enemy began to respond to one another. At 
the same time, our men began to improvise a bridge over the little river, 
when the discovery was made that the water was not (leeper than the girdle; 
so the bridge was not completed, but the soldiers marched through the 
stream, and ranged themselves in line on the opposite bank. The hostile 
infantry thereupon showed signs of yielding, and finally drew back into the 
wood. The Swedish infantry overtook them, and a fierce battle raged, the 
Swedes driving them a short distance into the wood. Meanwhile, the 
enemy’s dragoons appeared, and proceeded to the place where their infantry 
had stood. At that moment, the Swedish cavalry hastened forward, waded 
through the stream, and made the attack. The enemy was forced to give 
way. The latter, however, made a stand several times, and each time were 
obliged to yield, until finally they were driven a mile to the rear, according 
to their own estimate. The enemy lost several small pieces, a couple of 
standards, and some drums. 


Since that time, nothing of consequence has happened; but the enemy has 
retreated to the other side of the Dnieper. The Swedish regiments are 
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in camp here, at Alohiler: part in the city, and the remainder several miles 
away in the environs. For several weeks the regiments have been perfectly 
quiet and uiactive here; I hope, however, soon to shift the camp.e 


The czar, afflicted at the devastation of his country, offered to negotiate. “I 
wiU treat at Moscow,” was the haughty reply, which showed that the Siime 
fate was intended for Peter that had been inflicted on Augustus. ” My 


brother Charles,” observed the czar, “wishes to be thought an Alexander; 
but he will not find me a Darius.” This was the termination of the invader’s 
success. From the opposition of the Russian armies, from the want of 
provisions, from the impassable nature of the roads, and above all, from the 
severity of the cold, extraordinary even in that climate, he found that he 
could not reach Moscow during the present year. 


But instead of returning into Poland, as he ought to have done, he suddenly 
determined to diverge into the Ukraine. Mazeppa, the Cossack chief, had 
promised to join him with a large army and abmidant provisions. But might 
not a hundred obstacles prevent the junction? Was the czar likely to be 
asleep, and make no effort to prevent such a junction? In any case, a general 
of ordinary prudence would have waited for the arrival of Levenhaupt, who 
had orders to join him. But succes had so intoxicated the monarch, that he 
disregarded the most ordinary maxims of caution; and he plunged into the 
wild, vast, and cheerless region which lay between him and the Desna, the 
place of rendezvous. But on reaching the margin of that river, he saw on the 
opposite bank, not Mazeppa and the Cossacks, but a strong body of 
Russians, determined to oppose him. Yet the river was passed; the Russians 
retreated — less, perhaps, tlu-ough fear than from a design to draw the 
invaders into the more difficult parts of the comitry. Mazeppa, indeed, soon 
appeared, but not with the eighty thousand men who had been promised, or 
with one tenth of that number, and with no provisions. Nor was this the 
worst. Levenhaupt, who had left Livonia with a fine army, arrived with a 
mere handful of worn-out troops. He had, indeed, reason to boast that he 
had fought his way through sixty thousand Russians, and that he had slain 
one half of that number in six different battles; but he had lost his artillery, 
his baggage, and two thirds of his followers, and he brought no material 
augmentation of force to his royal master. Unfortunately, the weather in the 
early part of 1709 was more severe than in the preceding months. The 
region, too, was more wild, more impracticable; and difficulties of every 
kind accumulated. The force of the Swedes was reduced by famine, by 
sickness, and by the swords of the enemy, to sixteen thousand men and 
scarcely thirtv pieces of artillery. Yet, with this insignificant host, the rash 
king continued to advance. He reached Pultowa; but there his march endefl. 


This town, which was the military and, to a certain extent, the provision 
storehouse of the Russian army, Charles found, as he ought to have 
anticipated, defended by good fortifications and a garrison of many 
thousands. The place, indeed, was immediately invested, but not closely 
enough to prevent supplies from being thrown into it. Three unexpected 
disasters arrived within a short period of one another. One of the Swedish 
detachments which was to intercept the communication between Pultmva 
and the Russians, was driven back with great loss. The king himself, while 
exposing himself with his usual rashness to the fire of the besieged, was 
severely wouiulecl in the heel, so as to render a litter necessary. Last and 
worst, Peter approached with seventy thousand men to raise the siege. 
Charles, indeed, had been recently joined by some thousands of Cossacks; 
but these were 
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not Swedes: they had courage, but not discipline; and they were little 
acquainted with the branch of the military art which relates to the attack of 
strong places. He hoped, however, to triumph over the advancing legions 
and strike such a panic into the garrison as to force a capitulation. Leaving, 
therefore, eight thousand men before the place, he hastened with as many 
Swedes and about twenty thousand Cossacks’ to annihilate the enemy.b 


Our account of Pultowa is taken from one of the most important 
biographies of Charles XII, that of Knut Lundblad, who attributes the loss 
of the battle to the friction between Rehnskjold and Levenhaupt, the 
Swedish commanders, and to the incapacity of the former, whom he accuses 
of culpable negligence and ignorance of the ground. In Lundblad’s eyes, 
Charles is the hero of the fight; though a perusal of the narrative would 
rather result in our assigning that role to Levenhaupt.” 


CHARLES DEFEATED AT PULTOWA (1709 A.D.) 


On the evening before the battle, the king appeared before the troops. He sat 
on a litter, and held his sword in hand. He encouraged the soldiers and 
exliorted them not to dishonour their former bravery, in the battle which 
was impending. This aspect of Charles, however, was entirely different 
from that of Charles on horseback, at the head of his troops ; and it created 
an entirely new impression among the soldiers. After the round was ended, 
he allowed the litter to be set down in the open field ; whereupon all the 
generals and chiefs in command lay in a circle around their wounded king, 
and the first hours of the night were spent there. 


Immediately after midnight, however, each one went to his post. Already 
with the first advance towards the enemy, extreme disorder prevailed. 
Levenhaupt wished to wait until the dawn, that he might range his colunms 
in due order, but he was not permitted to do so; and in consequence, when 
all the troops marched out simultaneously into the darkness, many 
battalions were thrown into disorder, for which Marshal Rehnskjokl, [who 
had been deputed to the chief command], at once took occasion to upbraid 
Levenhaupt. The latter remedied the difficulty, or at least what he had 
occasioned. The cavalry on the right had little ground to stand upon, and 
their colunm had to be in line with the front of the squadron — which is a 
strong proof of Rehnskj old’s ignorance of the ground upon which all the 
manoeuvres of the army were to be executed. The infantry marched forward 
in good order. In the Russian camp reigned perfect quiet; only solitary 
blows from the hammers of the carpenters who were working on the 
parapet, broke the stillness. But as soon as daylight appeared the Russians 
saw what was happening; the alarum was sounded, and they flew to arms. 
Their strength was estimated at fifty thousand men — the right division 
under the command of General Bauer, and the left wing under Prince 
Menshikov, while the centre was controlled by Sheremetiev, and was under 
the command of the czar. The artilleiy was in charge of General Bruce. The 
Swedish infantry was led by Count Levenhaupt, the cavalry by General 
Creutz. Pultowa lay to the right of the Swedes, and the village of Zukki on 
their left. 


When the infantry arrived at the appointed place, the cavalry were still 
delayed, which appeared greatly to alarm Rehnskjold; for the king, carried 


[‘ Rambaud “m (History of Russia) speaks of Charles’ army as consisting of 
twenty-nine thousand men, with four cannon, and reckons the czar’s forees 
at sixty thousand, with seventy-two guns. The latest English biographer of 
Charles, R. Nisbet Bain.B estimates eighty thousand Russians against 
eighteen thousand Swedes. | 
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on a horse litter, was to follow. He therefore turned to Levenhaupt to hear 
what were his plans for the impending battle. The latter was accustomed to 
listen to severe criticism and upbraiding on every occasion; and therefore, 
to this question, he merely replied by expressing the hope that it would end 
well. The place chosen was most unfavourable for the movements of the 
cavalry, which formed the chief strength of the Swedish forces. Owing to 
lack of ammunition, the muskets were of no use as firearms, and for the 
same reason the field artillery had been left behind, with the baggage; so 
that they only had steel upon which to rely, while the enemy had thousands 
of firearms, which even at a distance wrought destruction and death. 
Levenhaupt received orders, however, to set the infantry in motion, and to 
march against the enemy’s intrenchments the moment the cavalry arrived. 
The Swedes had to range themselves under the fu-e of the Russians and 
endure a severe trial of their courage; for the balls of the enemy made gaps 
in the scarcely formed ranks with impunity. Nevertheless, they went bravely 
at their bloody work; and within a few moments two of the most dangerous 
bastions had been seized by them. The Russians could not withstand the 
bold attack of their adversaries. They at once took to flight, and Menshikov, 
who made every effort to hold them back and keep them in line, had three 
horses killed under him. The Swedish cavalry, part of which arrived at the 
left of the bastions, while part forced their way through the latter, drove the 
enemy before them. 


At this moment the battle appeared to be decided with everything lost for 
Russia. Her cavalry retreated farther and farther, and was on the point of 
fleeing in wild disorder. The successful result of Levenhaupt’s attack was 


beyond question, when, at the decisive moment, the order arrived to stop 
further attack and also the pursuit of the enemy. This was due to a lack of a 
definite plan, and also to Rehnskjold’s inability to grasp the whole situation. 
The right division, quickly withdrawn by Levenhaupt, escaped the firing 
from the remaining parapet. They made a detour, and went to the right so 
that the left division could follow. The count wished to stand still imtil the 
other division could join him. But the field-marshal, Rehnskjold, riding up, 
replied to Levenhaupt’s suggestion, “No! No! we must give the enemy no 
time ! ” Levenhaupt advanced, hoping to win the Russian intrenchment ; for 
he discovered, on near scrutiny, that it was not so well manned as he had 
supposed. But with a farther advance he unexpectedly encountered a sharp 
ravine, which he could not pass. He would not allow himself to be baffled 
by this obstacle; and therefore went somewhat to the left, and reached a 
place where he could effect a crossing. As soon as the Russians realised that 
the ravine could not stop the Swedes, they began to give way; but then, 
wholly unexpectedly, the command arrived that the advance was to be 
stopped. 


This delay gave the enemy ample time to recover themselves, and the 
Indecision which resulted from the first manoeuvres of the Swedes was 
entirely overcome. To this blunder were added, a multitude of others, 
committed by commanders of separate divisions of the army. The 
paramount influence in the unfortunate outcome of the battle was 
undoubtedly General Roos’ long delay at the bastions, by which he was cut 
off, and rendered entirely useless to the remainder of the infantry. Wrong 
commands were issued on all sides, and increased the disorder. After 
Levenhaupt had been prevented from making his attack on the enemy’s 
intrenchment, he drew back farther and farther. In this critical and fateful 
moment, when strong action was absolutely necessary, only indecision and 
hesitation prevailed in the Swedish 
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camp, in sharp contrast to the former order of things, when Charles himself 
was the leader. At once the enemy made use of this advantage, and drew up 
into line, in the order of battle. Meanwhile, during the increasing danger, 
Rehnskjold as usual could not give a civil word to Levenhaupt. The latter 
now received the command to march against the enemy. For the third time, 
the superior force of the enemy was set upon from all sides; but the cavalry 
was drawn back and huddled together in a compressed heap. 


The entire strength which Levenhaupt could muster for the attack consisted 
of twelve battalions, which, after the loss already sustained, scarcely 
numbered four thousand men. With these he had to fight the assembled 
array of the hostile infantry — twenty-two thousand men — which was 
divided into two sections and protected at intervals by properly distributed 
artillery. A reserve of ten thousand stood behind. The Russians did not wait 
for the attack of the Swedes, but began to advance against the little band of 
men who, at Levenhaupt’s signal, went instantly like lambs to the sacrifice, 
with Levenhaupt at their head. Marching undismayed and without a shot, 
the guard under the leadership of the young hero Eric Gyllen-stjerna, 
Levenhaupt’s nephew, who lost his life on this occasion, went on with firm 
step. Notwithstanding the great preponderance in the ranlcs of the enemy, 
the Swedes did not yield in the least, but once more made the enemy turn 
about, at the first shock of battle, leaving many cannon in the trench. But 
this first success of the Swedes was of short duration. Their line being weak 
and not protected by the cavalry, they were soon obliged to flee; and the left 
division was separated from the right, which forced its way victoriously 
under the leadership of Count Levenhaupt. As soon as the latter became 
aware of this misfortune, he hastened to repair it. He found the regiment of 
Ostergotland in full retreat. Already the enemy had begun a manoeuvre for 
the purpose of enclosing in a semicircle the entire left division, so that the 
only thought possible was of escape. Levenhaupt now wished to hasten 
back to the right tiivision, which was in the fury of the attack; but it was no 
longer possible for him to reach them. He was compelled to lead the retreat 
of the left division; and flattered himself that, if they could reach the wood 
for which they were aiming, they would be able to rally again. But, even 
here, he was met by disordered troops of fleeing cavalry. ” I opposed them,” 
Levenhaupt said, ” with sword in hand, and begged, and threatened with 
cuts and blows; but I could not force any of them to turn about.” 


Ancient Quarry nfir Jerusalem 


BRIEF REFERENCE-LIST OF AUTHORITIES BY CHAPTERS 


[The letter ” is reserved for Editorial Matter. ] 


Chapter I. Land and People 


b L. Menard, Histoire des anciens peuples de VOrient. — c B. Stade, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel. — d The Holy Bible. — cStrabo, 
riuypcupiKd. — Tacitus, Annaks. — g Justin, The History of the World. — h 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Rerum Gestarum libri. — i Comte de Volney, 
Voijage en Hjgypie et en Syrie. — J. G. Eickhorn, De Antiquis Histories 
Arabum Monumentes. 


Chapter II. Origin and Early History 


6 A. H. Saycb, The Early History of the Hebrews. — <^ Max Lohr, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel. — d Wolfgang von Goethe, Dichtung und 
Wahrheit. — e B. Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel. — /“The Holy Bible. 
— a L. Menard, Histoire des anciens peuples de VOrient. — A Eduard 
Reuss, Introduction to the Holy Bible. 


Chapter III. The Judges 


b Flavius Josephus, Antiquities of the Jeivs (translated from the Greek by 
William Whiston). — c Salomon Munk, La Palestine. — d L. Menard, 
Histoire des anciens peuples de rOne««.—e The Holy Bible. 


Chapter IV. Samuel and Saul 


With the hope of meeting new fugitives and forming them into a grand 
cavalry division, Levenhaupt went on, and soon encountered the 
bodyguard. He called out to the soldiers not to desert their king. The 
fugitives finally regained their courage, and the word went from mouth to 
mouth, ” The king is here! We will stand firm ” ; whereupon, cavalry and 
infantry both drew up in order. During the entire battle Charles’ one care 
had been to keep in the midst of the tumult and continually encourage the 
soldiers to bravery and endurance. His litter was shattered to pieces. One 
horse fell under him, and he owed his life to a brave officer (Gjerta) who, 
although wounded himself, gave him his horse. Charles was riding with his 
bandaged leg on the pommel of the saddle, when Levenhaupt met him. 
“Are you alive Levenhaupt?” the king asked, “And what are you going to 
do?” “There is only one thing left to be done when so many men are 
gathered about us,” the count replied; “and that is to reach, if possible, the 
train of artillery, where fresh troops are stationed imder cover.” Levenhaupt 
ordered the remaining infantry of the left division and the cavalry to make 
haste. With them, he surrounded the 
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king’s person, and ordered a retreat to the place where the artillery had been 
left, which was safely reached. 


While these events were passing, the deserted right was involved in a 
bloody engagement. The commanders of most of the regiments found 
death, that da}-, on the battlefield. Rehnskjold himself was taken, in the 
midst of his indecision and hesitation. The prince of Wiirtemberg and 
Generals Schlip-penbach, Roos, Stackelberg, and Hamilton met a like fate. 
Count Piper went voluntarily to surrender to the Russians in Pultowa, that 
he might not fall into the hands of the fighting Cossacks and of the hordes 
of Kalmucks. 


This complete picture of horror is relieved by certain touches of heroic 
courage. Charles himself in his litter, in the wild tumult of battle, offers an 


example without parallel in history. The “Little Prince” of Wiirtemberg at 
the head of his fine regiment of cavalry, did wonders in bravery. In truth, 
however, no one brave individual can equal the interpid Charles although a 
hundred others distinguished themselves on that unhappy day. Regiments 
which before the battle counted from forty to fifty officers, were reduced to 
scarcely fifteen or twenty; and those who feU for the most part sold their 
lives dearly. On the Russian side also, no effort was spared to bring the 
battle to a successful issue. Realising the great importance of the fight, the 
czar exerted all his powers in order to come off conqueror. Riding on a 
horse, the gift of the sultan, he sped along his line, challenging the soldiers 
and officers to fulfil their duty and acquit themselves like men. He flattered 
himself with the hope of taking Charles, and when the prince of 
Wiirtemberg rode forward, he took him for the king. ” Shall I not see my 
brother Charles to-day?” he said impatiently. They believed him dead; and 
the czar was troubled at the news. This extraordinary battle offered but few 
trophies, to the Russians: but its results were of much greater importance. 
As far as the loss of the battle was concerned, the whole blame was due to 
Rehnskj old’s obstinacy and incapacity,’ and his delay in obtainmg, before 
the battle, sufficient knowledge of the ground, and of the enemy’s position 
and means of defence.’ 


On this fateful day, nine thousand fell, six thousand were made captive. 
Charles himself was saved with great difficulty. The horse which he so 
painfully mounted was shot under him ; but five hundred of his most 
resolute followers put him in a calash, cut a way for him through ten 
regiments of the enemy, hastened with him to the Dnieper, and crossed it in 
a small boat. Others followed; and some had the good fortune to pass on 
rafts or boats, or by swimming; but the greater portion, pursued by Prince 
Menshikov, were compelled to surrender. Of the large and noble army 
which had left Poland, eighteen hundred only remained to accompany their 
king through the vast desert which lay between them and the Bog. The heat 
of the sum-mer sun (it was now July) in this arid wilderness was more 
intolerable to them than the rigour of the preceding winter. Many — 
especially those on foot, who were by far the greater number — fainted, and 
became the captives of the pursuing Russians; many found a grave; and of 
the remnant which reached the margin of the Bog, a short distance from 
Ouchakov, few had the good fortune to pass over with the king. There were 


few boats in readiness ; and about five hundred men were captured before 
his eyes by the active cavalry of the enemy. This last blow affected him 
more deeply than we should have expected from the inflexibility of his 
character, for he is said to have shed tears. 


[‘ Others have accused Charles hunself of hampering the operations by 
issuing orders independently of Rehnskjold, to whom he had delegated the 
command. ] 


fl 
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The reception which the royal exile experienced from the Turks, whose 
hospitality he had claimed, was highly honourable to the character of that 
people. His establishment at Bender was such as became a prince. Though 
his followers were soon a thousand (numbers from Poland and Sweden 
joined him every week) they were liberally maintained by the sultan Ahmet 
II, who allowed him 500 crowns a day for his own household. But he had 
no intention to remain long in this peaceful retirement. His mind was still 
full of the gigantic projects which he had formed when he had quitted 
Saxony. To procure a Turkish army sufficient to defeat the Russians and 
restore him to Sweden, was his constant object. Vizir after vizir he flattered 
or assailed, according as they aided or opposed his views; and the seraglio, 
in which gold brought him creatures devoted to his will, became the scene 
of innumerable intrigues. 


The czar, however, had more gold than Charles, and it was distributed with 
better effect. Hence, though aid was repeatedly promised him ; though on 
one occasion a large Turkish army was actually put in motion to restore 
him, and might have destroyed the Russians opposed to them; the same 
resistless argument reduced their mighty preparations and still mightier 


promises to nothing. His obstinacy, his intrigues, his inflexible temper, 
rendered him at length so disagreeable to his hosts that he was invited to 
return home, with the offer of a large sum of money and a suitable escort. 
He received the money, but refused to move. He was then told that he 
would, if necessary, be removed by force; and his reply was that if such a 
message were again sent him, he would hang the bearer at the door of his 
house. Force therefore was employed; and was met by resistance of the 
most desperate, most extraordinary kind. The manner in which he defended 
his house against a host of janissaries with heavy artillery; their irruption 
into the interior; their immediate expulsion; the conflagration of the 
building; his attempt to cut his way through the dense ranks of the 
assailants; his entanglement by his spurs; his consequent fall to the earth; 
his immediate seizure by the janissaries, who conducted him in triumph to 
the tent of the seraskier, are acts which seem too whimsical for sober 
history, and which yet are undoubted facts, embellished as in some respects 
they may have been by the genius of the narrators. All of them are perfectly 
in character with the man. He had once more the delight of fighting; and 
though on a humble scale, “the battle of Bender,” as he playfully termed it, 
gave him no less pleasure than his most brilliant deeds in the north of 
Europe. From Bender he was removed to Adrianople, and thence to 
Demotika, a small town about twelve miles from that city. In this last place, 
as we Shall soon perceive, his abode was brief. 


During the monarch’s residence at Bender, the face of the North, as might 
have been expected, was entirely changed. Immediately after the battle of 
Pultowa, Augustus, after publishing an elaborate manifesto in which he 
represented his abdication as compulsory on both his people and himself, 
and therefore invalid, invaded Poland, and without much difficulty expelled 
Stanislaus from the kingdom. The czar, not satisfied with freeing his 
territories from hostile feet and sending the captive Swedes to spread 
civilisation among his Siberian subjects, seized Ingermanland, Livonia, and 
Finland. The king of Prussia and the duke of Mecklenburg laid claim to 
Pomerania; and with an army of nearly fifty thousand men, among whom 
where Danes and Russians, they invaded that extensive province. But there 
was still a 
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Swedish army there, about thirteen thousand strong ; and with all their 
mighty preparations, they only for a time reduced two of the fortresses. But 
the Prussian king reduced Stade, the most important fortress of Bremen, and 
that which commanded the whole duchy. Frederick IV of Denmark was not 
the last to profit by the misfortunes of this hereditary enemy. Protesting 
against the treaties that had dismembered his kingdom, and claiming 
Bremen, Holstein, and Skane, he invaded the last of these provinces, and 
took Helsingborg; but the Swedes, thinned as they had been by the loss of 
so many myriads of men, were not prostrated. At the head of twelve 
thousand militia and eight thousand regular troops, Stenbock, one of their 
generals, hastened to repel the invaders. Such was the spirit of these men 
that he succeeded in his object, and inflicted so heavy a blow on the Danes 
that Frederick was glad to transfer his hostilities elsewhere. From Skane, 
Stenbock hastened into Pomerania, captured Rostock, and after a nobly 
contested action obtained a splendid victory over the combined Danes and 
Saxons, near Gadebusch in Mecklenburg. He next laid Altona in ashes, in 
revenge for the sale of one himdred thousand Pomeranians as slaves to the 
Turks. But in Holstein he found the termination of his success. Defeated 
near the banks of the Eider by a combined force of Russians, Danes, and 
Saxons, he threw himself into Tonning, where he was speedily invested and 
compelled to surrender at discretion. The defeat of the Swedish fleet by that 
of the czar was felt no less severely than the surrender of Stenbock. Both 
events led to the immediate conquest of all Pomerania (except Riigen and 
Stralsund), which the Prussian king determined to hold in sequestration 
until the next peace. 


Such, then, was the melancholy situation of Sweden towards the close of 
the king’s captivity. If Skane had been successfully defended, Finland, 
Livonia, Bremen, Holstein, and Pomerania were in the hands of her 
enemies, while 150,000 of her bravest sons were prisoners in foreign lands. 
In this extremity, her only hope lay in negotiating a peace. A diet was, 
therefore, convoked by the regent Ulrica Eleonora, sister of Charles. After 
enacting that the standing army should be augmented to thirty thousand 


men, and that, to support the increased expenditure, every Swede should 
send his plate to be coined at the royal mint, there was much dispute in 
regard to the negotiations. Was the absent king, whose intractable temper 
was so well known, to be consulted respecting them? Was the regent, who 
durst attempt nothing that was likely to offend her brother, to ratify them? 
The senators at length decided that they alone would undertake the delicate 
and difficult task ; and the princess immediately resigned her office. 
Nothing can be more characteristic of Charles than his indignation when he 
heard of the presumption of the senators, their usurpation of his royal 
powers. He declared that, if they continued to interfere in matters which did 
not concern them, he would make them know their proper level, by sending 
one of his jackboots, to which they should pay as much homage as to 
himself when present. 


Yet even this trait of his character is not more remarkable than another, 
which was displayed while on his journey from Bender to the 
neighbourhood of Adrianople. Being informed that Stanislaus, the 
dethroned king of Poland, was also a fugitive in Turkey, and had reached 
Bender a few hours only after his departure from it, he showed neither 
surprise nor grief over the event — it was too common, too insignificant, a 
calamity for sympathy. But he eagerly sent a messenger to the prince, 
whom he assured of a speedy change of fortune, and whom he exliorted 
never to abdicate — never to make peace with Augustus the usurper. With 
such infatuation did this extraordinary man adhere to his ancient but now 
visionary dreams of ambition. 
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THE LOSS OF STRALSUND 


The negotiations to which we have alluded were broken off by an 
unexpected event — the arrival of Charles at Stralsund. Seeing that hope of 
awing the Turkish government was at an end, he had left the empire ; and in 
disguise, accompanied only by two officers, had travelled from Demotika to 
that Baltic port in five weeks. At his appearance, just before the break of 
day [22nd of November, 1714], the half-awakened governor was lost in 
surprise; but that sentiment soon yielded to joy, which was shared by the 
whole garrison and the whole population of the town. One of his first 
objects was to 


inspect the fortifications; the next was to transmit orders to all parts of his 
dominions for the renewal of the war. Such was the enthusiasm occasioned 
by his arrival that his armies were recruited at once. The peasants flocked to 
his standard in such numbers as to threaten a famine, from the scarcity of 
hands to cultivate the groimd. 


To fortify himself by alliances, he married his sister to the prince of Hesse- 
Cassel; and he invoked the aid of France. But Louis XIV, humbled by 
disasters, could only promise to aid him by negotiation. How little it was 
likely to avail, may be estimated from the fact that five sovereigns — those 
of Denmark, Hanover, Prussia, Saxony, and Russia — prepared to crush 
him at every accessible point. If this monarch was thus restored to his 
dominions, he was not restored to his former power. Wismar and Usedom 
and Riigen were assailed and taken by the allies; and Stockholm itself was 
menaced by the Danish and Russian fleets. He now threw himself into 
Stralsund, which was speedily invested, but which, as it was strong, and 
defended by nine thousand men, was not likely to be soon reduced. Yet, 
though he fought with all his former valour, and was nobly imitated by his 
soldiers, the efforts of the besiegers, who were so much superior in niunber 
and so eager to conclude the war by taking him, made greater havoc with 
the works than could have been foreseen. In two months, it was manifest to 
all that the place was no longer tenable ; and he escaped at midnight in a 


small boat, which conveyed him to a Swedish vessel then cruising off the 
coast. No sooner was he known to be safe than the garrison capitulated 
[December, 1715]. From Karlskrona, where he passed the ensuing winter, 
he transmitted orders for the immediate recruiting of the army. They were 
obeyed without a murmur; and so also were those which he issued for the 
increase of the revenue. Though every species of extortion was adopted, 
and the people were ground to the very earth, they considered any extremity 
preferable to the invasion of their country, with its probable result, the loss 
of the 
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national indepenaence. By these measures, twenty-five thousand men were 
raised and equipped, and sent to join the king. 


With this army it was expected that he would hasten to the succour of his 
German possessions ; that he would drive George of Hanover from Bremen, 
or the Danes from Holstein, or the Prussians and Saxons from Pomerania, 
or the Russians from Livonia and Finland. Europe was surprised to see him 
[March, 1716] pass into Norway, the rocks and mountains of which seemed 
scarcely worth the trouble of conquest, compared with the fertility of his 
southern dominions. But there was little reason for the sentiment. What 
could he, with all his bravery, hope to effect at the head of twenty-five 
thousand men, when so many powers, with forces so vastly superior, were 
preparing to crush him the moment he set his foot on the German soil? The 
resolution was a wild one. But his doom was fixed. Though on his march to 


Christiania he defeated the Danes in several cities of little moment, 
reinforcements from Denmark enabled them to triumph in their turn ; he 
lost all the advantages which he had won, and was compelled, with a great 
loss of men, to return into Sweden. 


BARON GORTZ AND HIS PROJECTS 


If Europe had been surprised at the irruption of Charles into Norway, it was 
still more surprised at the inactivity of the czar. The latter circumstance 
must be attributed to one of the most extraordinary projects which the 
annals of the world can produce. Charles had a favourite minister, the baron 
von Gortz, a man of great capacity, of great enterprise, and still greater 
ambition — one every way calculated to be the confidential adviser of such 
a king. Gortz saw that the only hope of security for Sweden lay in 
fomenting divisions amongst the allies banded for her destruction. He heard 
that Peter was dissatisfied with them, because they would not consent to his 
forming an establishment in northern Germany. The offer of Wismar, he 
believed, or the isle of Riigen, with the cession of Carelia, Ingermanland, 
and Livonia — provinces which were forever lost to Sweden — would 
make the czar enter into any scheme for the aggrandisement of his royal 
master. 


Nor was he deceived in these expectations. On the conditions to which we 
have alluded, Peter readily agreed to the dethronement of Augustus and the 
restoration of Stanislaus; and, in revenge for the seizure of Bremen by 
George I, to assist the son of James II [since known to history as the Old 
Pretender] in ascending the throne of Great Britain. The Russians and 
Swedes were, accordingly, to appear once more in Poland, not as enemies, 
but as allies; to overrun Hanover; to march into Bremen; to free Pomerania ; 
and then to make a hostile descent on the English coast. The Catholics of 
Ireland were known to be favourable to the design; the refugees in Holland 
promised to contribute all they could to its realisation. But no one entered 
more readily into the plan than Cardinal Alberoni, minister of Spain, whose 
mind was not less capacious, and was inconceivably more profound, than 
that of either Charles or his minister. This treaty will account, not only for 
the inactivity of the czar, but in a great degree for the preference given by 
the Swedish king to Norway, as the seat of war, over Germany. There 


would, he thought, be time enough to recover his German possessions, 
when his troops, joined to those of Russia, had placed the Polish crown on 
another brow.ft In consequence of these intrigues, Count Gyllenborg, the 
Swedish ambassador at the court of London, was taken into custody 
[February 1717], as was Gortz in Holland, They were set at liberty, 
however, after an imprison-392 THE HISTORY OF SCANDINAVIA 
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ment of six months, and Gortz renewed his negotiations with the court of 
Russia. Peter proceeded cautiously; but conferences were, at last, appointed 
to be held in the island of Oland, and everything seemed to promise the 
conclusion of a treaty, which would probably have changed the face of 
affairs in Europe, when an unexpected event, fortunately for the repose of 
mankind, rendered abortive all the labours of the baron von Gortz./ 


Until these negotiations should be perfectly concluded, Charles led another 
army into Norway. Despatching one division into the interior of the 
kingdom, he with another laid siege to Frederikshald. The season was 
December, and the cold so extreme that the sentinels were sometimes found 
dead at their posts. But nothing could affect “the frame of adamant, the soul 
of fire,” which distinguished above all other men the northern warrior.* In 
order to encourage his troops Charles exposed himself to all the rigour of 
the climate, as well as to the dangers of the siege ; sleeping even in the open 
air, covered with his cloak only./ 


Charles was even now only thirty-six. Nine inglorious years had succeeded 
the nine of victory, but the magnificent designs of Gortz seemed to open 
before him a third period of greatness, corresponding to the first. The 
recollection, also, of the difficulties amidst which he had entered on the 
arena of European complications might have encouraged him to hope for a 
revival of his fortunes. But he was to chronicle no further successes.” 


DEATH OF CHARLES XII 


On the first Sunday in Advent all work ceased during the divine service, 
which the king himself attended. He appeared somewhat troubled, but 
showed himself unusually friendly to all who approached him. During the 
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morning he glanced over some papers which contained warnings of a 
conspiracy against his person. He gave them a fleeting attention, and their 
contents made an impression on his mind. After the service, however, he 
threw them into the fire, thus giving them up to eternal oblivion, and took 
instead Gustavus Adolphus’ prayer-book and portrait, which he placed in 
his pocket. Then he went to his work, and betook himself to the trenches. 


This time he did not, as formerly, remain in his hut, but went immediately 
deeper into the trenches. The besiegers were now exerting themselves to the 
utmost, and with the increasing danger of a decisive attack on the fortress, 
the commandant of the battle redoubled his vigilance. During this night, he 
not only hung out lanterns and torches, but a succession of balls of fire were 
thrown up from the fortress, which illuminated the entire expanse of the 
field. ‘By this clear illumination, the besiegers directed their attack, and a 
cannonade was kept up during the evening. The king remained in the 
trenches already prepared, and was within a short distance of the fortress 
and also within the range of the balls. Here he walked up and down, and 
spoke with one and another; but towards nine o’clock he was found lying 
over the crown of the parapet, on the inner slope of the breastwork. A 
musket-ball had penetrated his right eye, and passed out again through his 
left temple. Even to this day the question is asked: Where did that ball come 
from? Was it sent by the enemy, or was it fired by a secret assassin? Is it 
possible that it came t’roni the fortress, or from one of its outworks? In 
relation to the circumstances of this unfortunate event, we have but little 
information. At the moment of the deed, and immediately after, nothing 
could be seen or discovered to justify the suspicion, and give the proof, that 
a crime had been perpetrated. Thus it will forever remain a mystery which, 
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as the flight of time, gives quiet for reflection and after-thought, is still 
unsolved. In fact, the high officers in command in the immediate environ- 
ment of the king, did not desire a closer investigation and inquiry into the 
manner of death of their common lord. And neither Adjutant-General Von 
Kaubler — the first to exclaim, ” Lord Jesus! the king is shot! ” nor General 
Schwerin, who was immediately summoned to the spot, and the first to 
touch the lifeless body of the king, had knowledge of the event. The latter’s 
expression of deep sorrow convinced the bystanders of the sad reality of 
what had occurred. Neither they nor he uttered one word for future ages, of 
what they saw and heard during that fatal night, between the 11th and 12th 
of December, 1718. Their silence does not exculpate them, and it may be 
possible that the restraints which the circumstances enjoined upon them are 
the positive proof of their guilt. 


Among the separate versions given by eyewitnesses of the events of that 
night, we possess one which was given by [the French officer] Colonel 
Maigret, and another by Karlberg, at that time lieutenant of the fortification. 
In a letter written from Paris in the year 1723, Maigret says, ” In order to 
observe the progress of the work, during the approach and firing of the 
enemy, the king climbed so high up the inner scarp of the breastwork that 
half of his body was exposed, while he (the commander) was so far below 
that his head reached only to the top of the king’s boot. Fearing a mishap, 
he sought a pretext to force the king to descend, but at that moment a 
cannon ball tore I off more than half of the king’s left ear, and went out 
again close to the ‘ right. The ball was as large as a pigeon’s egg. After that 
the king never ‘ stirred nor made a sound. His feet slipped from under him, 
and he remained lying on the breastwork. The adjutant-general Von Kaubler 
called out, ‘ ‘The king is wounded!’ but he (the colonel in command) 
immediately conjectured that the king was dead.” In order to remove any 
doubt as to whetlier the shot came from the king’s own people, or from the 
fortress, Maigret adds, at the end of the letter, ” It was a musket from which 
the ball I came that killed the king, but one much too large for any man, 


however strong, to handle.” This is certainly something of a variation from 
the earlier version which was given of the case by Maigret. The 
conversation between him and the king, just before the event, is mentioned 
by many authors, and must have been reported by the colonel himself. 
According to I this version, when the king intimated that the works 
appeared to be taking I more time than usual, he protested that within eight 
days the fortress would I be in the power of the king. When, several 
moments later, the king went I away, and ascended the breastwork, Maigret 
is reported to have said, ” This is not the right place for the king, where the 
balls are falling so thick.” At the remark of some officers standing by that to 
remind him of his personal risk I was the surest way to arouse the king to 
defy the danger, Maigret turned, ] intending to make a pretext of requesting 
the king to take a view of some I new works, to remove him from his 
dangerous position. But before he could accomplish this, a ball whizzed by 
and the king called out, “That has safely hit your man! “ 


The report of Lieutenant Karlberg is, in substance, as follows: At four in the 
afternoon, the king went into the trenches. Something was wrong; for the 
men who should have been there were not in their places, for which reason 
he sent to fetch them back, and finally despatched the lieutenant [on this 
mission], with the words: “Go, and see what they are conspiring.” But, 
nevertheless, the men kept him waiting. Wlien they finally appeared, 
Karlberg received the order to hasten the filling of the gabions. He had 
scarcely 
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taken six or eight steps, when he saw the king lying on the inner slope of 
the breastwork, to which he had mounted: he lay on his left side, his mantle 
half covering him. The left hand supported the chin, and the head was 
upright, over the crown of the breastwork. The gaze was turned somewhat 
towards the fortress. Below the king stood from eight to ten officers, of 
whom Karlberg was one. How long the king lay there, Karlberg did not 
know. He had not been there many minutes, however, when from without, 


on the left side, the king was shot in the head; and afterwards not the least 
movement was observed, but that the hand which had supported the head, 
fell down, and the head slowly sank into the mantle. Not the least tremor 
was observed in the body, which remained immovable where it lay. Because 
of the depth of the intrenchment, no one could determine whence the shot 
came — whether from very near or far. The adjutant-general Von Kaubler 
was the first to announce the calamity at the moment when the head of the 
king sank down, by exclaiming, ” Lord Jesus! the king is shot! ” With these 
words, he touched Karlberg on the shoulder, and requested him to seek 
General Schwerin, who also came immediately. Karlberg now hastened to 
call the watch to bring the bier at once, to fetch away an officer who had 
fallen. While he was giving this order, Lieutenant-Colonel Count Posse 
came towards him with the question, ” Is the king shot? ” Karlberg, much 
alarmed at the unexpected question, denied it, and mentioned an officer of 
the fortification. Not half an hour had yet elapsed since the fatal event, and 
was it already known? The remaining part of the narrative relates to the 
removal of the royal body to the headquarters in Tistedal, under the escort 
of Lieutenant Karlberg. It also seems strange that, besides this, he was 
commanded to announce the death of the king to Prince Frederick, who was 
three-quarters of a mile in the rear. Why was not the adjutant-general called 
upon to do it? The prince received the message of death while sitting at the 
table with many officers. It was whispered to him, and afterwards passed 
from mouth to mouth, but not a word of regret or grief was heard. It was as 
though everything had been cencerted, and had been known beforehand. c 


ESTIMATES OF CHARLES XII 


Lovers of the romantic may be disposed to add the circumstances of the 
death of Charles XII to the number of great historical mj/steries. The story 
that the king was assassinated has been accepted without comment in the 
continuation of Geijer’s history of the Swedes. King Oscar,/! however, 
dismisses it as a baseless slander, and Bain 9 speaks of it as havmg been 
finally disposed of by Paludan-Miiller.J The disgust of the Swedes at the 
continuance of the long foreign wars which had already involved so much 
suffering and ruin to them and their country was sufficiently natural, and 
doubtless sufficiently notorious to give colour to the idea that some bold 
and desperate spirits had resolved to end all with the hfe of the man whose 


ambition, though it might not have been the original cause of these evils, 
now seemed the great obstacle to the peace of Europe. But whether this 
enterprise was undertaken and executed, or undertaken and forestalled by 
accident, or whether no conspiracy at all existed, the circumstances 
attending the death of Charles are striking enough as an example of the 
irony of fate. The fall of the mighty conqueror before whom all Europe had 
quaked was ” destined to a barren strand, a petty fortress, and a dubious 
hand.” The death of the great general, if not the work of an unknown 
assassm, was due to a senseless refusal to take ordinary precautions.” 
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In contemplating Charles XII at the head of his ” brave blue boys,” it is his 
own unconquerable and heroic courage, as first among his warriors, that 
chiefly rivets the attention. His great qualities as a general are too often 
overlooked. Nevertheless, they were so distinguished, that a Frederick the 
Great, a Napoleon I, and other renowned commanders and military writers, 
have not hesitated to set them forth as examples. No Swede has met 
adversity with more indomitable firmness than Charles XII. None has been 
so indifferent to success; so little allured by the blandishments of fortune; so 
little dazzled by glory. These qualities, at times displayed to excess and 
often productive of mischief, must yet be admired. They were based 
essentially on religious principles. The uprightness of his character was 
rarely, if ever, untrue to itself. Charges of cruelty, however, have not been 
wanting; but they have generally come from quarters by no means 
unprejudiced, and remain unsubstantiated. On the other hand, it is known 
that he forbade the employment of torture, even when it was counselled by 
the highest oSicials of the kingdom.” 


Rambaud’s View of Charles XII 


The adversary of Peter the Great was an admirable knight-errant rather than 
a sovereign. The absolute power of which he became possessed at an early 
age, left without counterpoise his fiery temper and obstinate character — 
his ” iron head,” as the Turks said at Bender. Voltaire observes that he 
carried all his virtues to such an excess that they became as dangerous as 
the opposite vices. His dominant virtue and vice was a passion for glory. 
Glory, and glory alone, was to him the end of war. He appears not to have 
understood that it was possible to acquire it by practising the arts of peace. 
Up to the moment when the news of the coalition of Poland, Denmark, and 
Russia revealed to him his military vocation, he seemed the most 
insignificant of all the European princes. His conduct appeared to be 
regulated, not by the political principles current in the eighteenth century, 
but by some strange and archaic view of honour.’ 


Bain’s Characterisation of Charles XII 


[Charles’] personal habits were simple in the extreme. Nobody would ever 
have taken him for a king, from his dress. He would not tolerate even the 
most insignificant ornament, and wore invariably a dark blue coat with a 
high collar, yellow vest and trousers, large elkskin gauntlets, a broad unem- 
broidered belt of buffalo hide, and huge, heavily spurred riding boots that 
reached above the knee, with an ordinary cavalry mantle thrown over the 
whole. His food was of the simplest kind. His manners were austere, but 
never rude. Nevertheless, Charles was far from being the stern and satur- 
nine young hero he is commonly supposed to have been. On the contrary, 
he had inherited from his father a strong sense of humour, which constantly 
asserted itself in all sorts of ways; even in the most anxious and terrible 
times, he was always rather gay than grave. For his soldiers, Charles had a 
particular care. They always fared as well, and often better, than he did 
himself, and he frequently stinted himself to add to their comforts. There 
are also innumerable instances of his kindness to individuals. On the other 
hand, it is quite true that he exacted the most absolute obedience, the most 
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complete self-surrender from his soldiers and his servants, and had no 
regard whatever for the sufferings of a foe who threatened to be obstinate. 
No one, however, could be more generous to the vanquished. Charles’ 
valour, modesty, self-restraint, and piety were certainly his dominant 
qualities. 


But it would be a great mistake to imagine that Charles XII was nothing but 
a mere warrior, or even a mere hero. Intellectually he was very highly 
gifted, and had many of the qualities of a great ruler. He had a quick 
comprehension, great acuteness, and a really marvellous memory, 
especially for figures.? 


Crichton and Wheaton on Charles XII 


At the time of his death, Charles was little more than thirty-six years of age 
— one-half of which time had been spent amidst the turmoil of arms or 
wasted in foreign exile. The instinctive traits of his character were few, but 
strongly marked. War was his ruling passion; and in him the world beheld 
the rare spectacle of a conqueror bent on subduing kingdoms for the mere 
gratification of giving them to others, and without any apparent wish to 
enlarge his own dominions. The glory of his exploits dazzled all Europe; 
but it was the passing splendour of a meteor; and not a vestige of his 
greatness survives, except the memory of his renown and the names of the 
places immortalised by his battles. All the actions of this prince, even those 
of his private life, appear to have sprung from a misdirected ambition; blind 
to consequences, he purssued his infatuated career, until his extravagance 
ruined Sweden and gave his enemies that ascendency which it had been the 
sole object of his reign to prevent.’ 


THE F.\TE OF VON GORTZ 


The death of Charles was considered a signal for a general cessation of 
arms. The prince of Hesse, who commanded under the king, immediately 
raised the siege of Frederikshald, and led back the Swedes to their own 
country. Nor did the Danes attempt to molest them on their march. 


The first act of the senate of Sweden, after being informed of the fate of 
their sovereign, was to order the baron von Gortz to be arrested; and a new 


crime was invented for his destruction. He was accused of having ” slander- 
ously misrepresented the nation to the king.” He had, at least, encouraged 
the king in his ambitious projects, which had brought the nation to the verge 
of ruin. He had invented a number of oppressive taxes in order to support 
those projects; and, when every other resource failed, he had advised his 
master to give to copper money the value of silver an expedient productive 
of more misery than all the former. In resentment of these injuries, Gortz, 
though found guilty of no legal crime, was condemned to lose his head, and 
was executed at the foot of the common gallows./ 


CHAA”GE IX THE CONSTITUTION 


Scarcely was the dreaded Charles dead, when Sweden, aroused as though 
out of a long sleep, beheld the wounds inflicted upon her by despotism, and 
sought means by which she could forever make sure that there should be no 
return of such cruelties. Fortunately, Charles, who had never married, left 
no heirs; consequently, the council of state, after appointing a successor, 
could restrict his powers according to their inclination. Their choice fell 
upon Charles’ younger sister, Ulrica Eleonora, wife of the hereditary prince 
Fred- 
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erick of Hesse-Cassel. She had before renounced all claim to the throne and 
the detested sovereign power, by signing on the 23rd of January, 1720, a 
new constitution, the like of which neither Aristotle nor Montesquieu, nor 
any other pohtical philosopher, had ever constructed or suggested; wherein 
the name of monarchy was retained simply as an antique decoration, but 
under the appearance of democracy, all the monarch’s power was, in reality, 
in thraldom to the most detestable aristocracy. 


According to this form of government, the highest (sovereign) power was to 
lie with the council of state, which was to consist of four divisions: nobility, 
clergy, citizens, and peasants. To the council of state, assembled in the diet, 


all incidental improvements and applications of the new form of 
government were to be referred; also the further restrictions of monarchial 
power if deemed advisable, the entire jurisdiction, the fixing of duties, the 
arrangement of the coinage, the right of declaring war, etc. The council 
should select those who were to be entrusted with the education of the royal 
children, and these persons were to be retained or replaced in their office as 
that body thought fit; its consent had also to be obtained before the monarch 
could cross the boundaries of the kingdom. Every three years the diet was 
to assemble, and the different classes were expected to attend, even if not 
especially summoned. The king possessed the executive power; but only 
with and within the council of the kingdom, which was to consist of sixteen 
persons chosen from the hereditary nobility of Sweden, who were to advise 
the king, unasked, what the law of the kingdom was, and who were 
independent of him and of all courts of justice, subject only to the council 
of state, and obliged to give an account of themselves only on the occasions 
when this was assembled. In the council of the kingdom the king had two 
votes and, in cases of equal voting, the usual right of a president; but in no 
case was his right of judging to be exercised without, and still less against, 
the council of the kingdom. When a decision was arrived at by the majority 
of the council of the kingdom, the king had to sign; or, failing this, the 
council was authorized to have the king’s name cut on a stamp, which 
should be printed at the conclusion of a deed, and which should have equal 
value with the king’s written signature. 


In order, moreover, that this servant of the diet and president of the coimcil 
of the kingdom called king, should, at least in the insignificant frippery of 
outside pomp, have something in common with the European sovereigns, 
the following rights were assigned to him, which were his exclusive 
property: (Ij personal inviolability; (2) free rights of jurisdiction over his 
personal court and court servants; (3) the right, at his coronation, to create 
barons and counts, knights and commanders of the royal orders. To this new 
constitution, of which we have here only given the main outlines, a terrible 
clause was appended, which declared whoso should dare to scheme, or 
undertake, or even contemplate aught against it, should be punished as for 
high treason. 


Thus manifold and oppressive were the conditions which attended Ulrica 
Eleonora’s accession to the Swedish throne. In the following year (1720), 
with consent of the assembly, she resigned the crown to her husband, 
Frederick I, who had to submit to the same conditions./ 


THE PEACE OF NYSTAD 


The most urgent duty of Ulrica on her accession was to obtain peace; but 
this object could not be accomplished without many painful sacrifices. To 
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George I of Great Britain, as elector of Hanover, she ceded Bremen and 
Verden, in return for 1,000,000 crowns and the cooperation of a fleet in the 
Baltic. ‘ This reinforcement was of the highest advantage to her cause, since 
it enabled her to obtain more favourable terms from her other enemies. 
Prussia she disarmed by the cession of Stetin, Usedom, Wollin, and that part 
of Pomerania which lies between the Oder and the Peene. Denmark was 


propitiated by a gift of 600,000 dollars, and even induced to restore Riigen, 
Stralsund, Wismar, with Pomerania, north of the Peene. 


The czar had still to be pacified. His demands were large and vehement; and 
when they were refused, he ravaged the Swedish coast and burned some of 
the villages. The menaces of England, however, and the interposition of 
other powers interested in procuring something like a balance in the North, 
compelled him to negotiate. By the Treaty of Nystad, he consented to 
restore Finland, and to pay 2,000,000 crowns, in return for the cession of 
Ingermanland, Karelia, and Esthonia, Viborg with its territory, and the 
islands of Osel and Dago. He also agreed that the Swedish merchants 
should immediately export, duty free, from Reval or Riga, or any other port 
on the Baltic, corn to the value of 50,000 roubles. But to Sweden the most 
advantageous part of this treaty was the exchange of prisoners, of whom 
150,000 groaned in the dominions of the czar. 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 


Chapter IX. From Nehemiah to Antiochus 


b David Cassel, Lehrbuch der jiidischen Geschichte und Litteratur. — c 
Flavius Josephus, Antiquities of tlie Jews (translated from the Greek by 
William Whiston). — <i The Talmud (the Mishnah). — e J. Jahn, The 
Hebrew Commonwealth. — / The Apocrypha (The Books of the 
Maccabees).— 9 George Smith, Tlie Hebrew People. — A Asabia de’ 
Rossi, Meor Enajim. 


Chapter X. The MACCABiBAN War 


6 F. HiTziG, Geschichte des Volkes Israel. — c Flavius Josephus, 
Antiquities of the Jews (translated from the Greek by William Whiston). — 
(^ George Smith, The Hebrew People. — E « J. Jahn, The Hebrew 
Commonwealth. — / The Holy Bible. — ” The Apocrypha. — h Polybius, 
KadoKiK^ Koitr^ IffTopia. 


Chapter XI. From the Maccabees to the Romans 


6 Georg Weber, Allgemeine Weltgeschichte. — cThe Apocrj’pha (The 
Book of Wisdom). — d George Smith, The Hebrew People. — « Flavius 
Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews (translated from the Greek by William 
Whiston). 


Chapter XII. The Rise op Christianity b L. Menard, Histoire des anciens 
peuples de I’Orient. — c FLA\aus Josephus, The At 


tiquities of the Jews and the Wars of the Jews (translated from the Greek by 
William Whiston). — d The Holy Bible. — e Salomon Munk, La Palestine. 
—/ Origen, *i\oo-0</)ouyneya. — ” Cornelius Tacitus, The Works of 
Cornelius Tacitus (translated from the Latin by A. Murphy). — h J. E. 
Renan, Histoire du peuple d’|.-irael. — i E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall 


LiINN.«:ns 


(1707-1778) 


REIGN OF FREDERICK I (1720-1751 A.D.) 


The administration of Frederick I was one of great prudence. To reform 
abuses, to render his mines more productive, to encourage trade, to improve 
the laws, to place the kingdom in a better state of defence, were his constant 
objects. Yet he bore, with much secret dissatisfaction, the restrictions which 
had been placed on the royal authority. In his foreign relations, Frederick 
steadily looked to his interests. On the death of his father, in 1730, he 
succeeded to the principality of Hesse-Cassel, and therefore came into 
closer contact with the empire. This, however, was an evil to Sweden, 
which, from its isolated position and the circumscription of its territories 
south of the Baltic, could have little interest in European matters. The 
sovereign of the petty German state was generally more visible than the 
monarch of Denmark. The enemy which he watched with the most distrust 
was Russia. 


[‘ Carolus Linnaeus (Karl von Linne) among the greatest of naturalists, was 
born at Rashult, Sweden, and is famous as the founder of systematic 
botany. ] 
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He allied himself with Turkey, with Poland, with any power which dreaded 
the ambition of the autocrat. If Finland had been ceded, the act had been an 
I ungracious one; and the location of Russian troops towards the frontier 


rendered necessary the transmission of Swedish armies into that province. I 
Sometimes, too, the gold of Russia had its influence over the very senators I 
of Frederick. Incensed at a conspiracy in which some officers of the admin- 
‘ istration were deeply implicated, the diet of 1741 declared war against 
Russia, b The Swedes wanted to repair the disasters of the Treaty of Nystad 
by recovering the numerous provinces they had lost through it. To achieve 
this end, the moment could not have been better chosen, for the Russians 
were then waging a bitter war with Turkey. Besides this, an officer named 
Sinclair, who was serving in the Swedish army, had been killed in Silesia by 
a detachment of Russan troops while returning from a mission of the 
government to Constantinople and Warsaw. It is true that he was charged 
with negotiating an alliance with Poland and Turkey against Russia; but his 
murder none the less was a flagrant violation of the law of nations. 


France recognised these three reasons as valid, and found the majority in 
the estates well disposed to undertake a war which, thanks to the favourable 
circumstances, ought to restore to Sweden all that she had lost. According 
to the Constitution of 1720, it was to the estates that the right of declaring 
war belonged, but the estates were divided in opinion, and lost precious 
time in declamations and intrigue, so that by the time they decided to send 
an advance I army of six thousand men into Finland, under the command of 
Baron Buddenbrock, Russia had already made peace with the sultan. War 
was then use-1 less as far as the interest of Sweden and France were 
concerned, and preparations were suspended. The moment had passed; but 
a new occasion soon arose. The empress Anna had just died, and Russia 
seemed absorbed by the events following upon her death. France, which 
was looking for some powerful diversion, undertook to prevent the 
Russians from taking part in the war, which was about to ensue, for the 
succession of the emperor Charles VI, and employed all its influence with 
the Swedish estates to obtain a prompt expedition against Russia. Anarchy 
was reigning in the estates. The party of the caps opposed a strong 
resistance to that of the hats on the subject of the war; and the hats, who 
were in the majority, accused their opponents of high j treason, while they 
voted the question to be submitted to a committee whose j members were to 
be chosen from among their own party. As might have I been expected, the 
committee pronounced for war, but the favourable moment jhad again 


passed, and by the time war was declared (August 4th, 1741) the Russians 
had made all their preparations. 


This they proved well by beginning hostihties themselves. Their generals, 
Lacy and Keith, entered Finland, and placed themselves in front of the 
Swedish army commanded by Count Levenhaupt and Baron Buddenbrock. 
The meeting of the two armies took place at Willmanstrand on the 3rd of 
September, 1741; and after a terrible struggle the Swedes were put to flight. 
This cruel defeat utterly prostrated Sweden, which did not doubt that the 
Russians would follow up their victory. The victorious army was already 
advancing, when a revolution broke out in the palace at St. Petersburg. The 
empress Anna had designated the young prince Ivan, her nephew land son 
of Anton Ulrich of Brunswick, as her successor. Ivan was only three months 
old when the empress died, and was then proclaimed czar under ithe 
regency of Biron. But near to the throne stood Elizabeth Petrovna, daughter 
of Peter the Great, and everyone felt that a prince of tender years was the 
last thmg wanted at that time upon the Russian throne. Elizabeth 
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soon found herself supported by a powerful party, and Prince Ivan was shut 
up in a fortress. Ehzabeth, having obtained possession of the government, 
wished to secure herself in it, and entered into negotiations with the 
Swedes, to whom she offered a truce. This was a fine occasion for the 
estates to repair the harm they had done to Sweden. Perhaps, with the 
exercise of some tact, they might have obtained not only a long truce, but 
even an honourable peace. They got neither the one nor the other, however, 
and this because they imagined that Russia was going to be forced to make 
peace, through the course of internal events, and would be only too glad to 
have it at any price. Their claims were so absurdly exaggerated that the 
Russian army again entered Finland. The Swedes, driven back to 
Helsingfors and entirely surrounded by Russians, laid down their arms on 
the 20th of August, 1742. 


The news of this event filled Stockholm with stupor and fright; the estates 
had not realised the mistake they had made until they saw its effects. 
Sweden’s position was becoming more and more precarious. She was now 
entirely at the mercy of her enemy and did not know what new concessions 
she might be obliged to make. Would she not have to cede the whole of 
Finland, and thus lose a third of her possessions? Most fortunately for 
Sweden, grave complications a propos of the future successor to King 
Frederick now arose, and distracted Russia from her projects of revenge by 
drawing attention to a danger of great gravity. Denmark, foreseeing the 
approaching end of King Frederick, and that he would leave no heir, had put 
forward her own prince royal [as a candidate], and incited a revolt in 
Dalecarlia, the aim of which was the reestablishment of the Union of 
Kalmar. The Dalecarlian peasants took up arms, and set out for Stockholm, 
which they besieged; but the senate and the estates energetically opposed 
the adoption of the Danish prince as heir to Frederick I, and the peasants 
were repulsed. 


Elizabeth, who had been particularly frightened by the project of the 
reestablishment of the union of Sweden and Denmark, now intervened, and 
let it be understood that if she wers consulted on the choice of Frederick’s 
successor, the conditions might be less hard for Sweden. Counsel was taken 
at Stockholm, and it was decided to defer to the wish expressed by the 
czarina, as being infinitely better than the loss of Finland. Russia had 
always favoured the claims of the dukes of Holstein. There was, as a matter 
of fact, a son of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp and Anna Petrovna, eldest 
daughter of Peter the Great. This was Karl Peter Ulrich, who afterwards 
ruled over Russia as Peter III. But Elizabeth, his aunt, had just made him 
grand duke of Russia, and it was on the morrow of the day when he had 
been thus chosen to be her successor, that Swedish ambassadors arrived to 
offer him their crown. It was therefore necessary to fall back upon another 
prince of the house of Holstein, Adolphus Frederick, a distant descendant of 
Charles IX. Adolphus Frederick was therefore proclaimed successor to 
Frederick, and the empress at once sent emissaries to Abo, where a treaty of 
peace, sufficiently favourable to Sweden, was signed in 1743. Elizabeth 
demanded in the treaty only a part of Finland, the province of 
Kymmenegard, and the fortresses of Nyslott, Fredrikshamn, and 
Willmanstrand. It seems a curious thing that Russia should by that treaty 


have guaranteed the constitution of 1720. This was a further proof that the 
form of government introduced into Sweden after the occurrence at 
Frede/ikshald could only weaken and lower Russia’s rival. 


After the Peace of Abo, the senate found nothing better to do than to 
condemn to death the two generals Buddenbrock and Levenhaupt, who had 
faithfully executed its own stupid orders. Their heads were cut off as though 
they had been traitors.*; 
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Frederick died in 1751, and as he left no children, Adolphus Frederick, 
duke of Holstein-Gottorp, was elected as l^is successor — a good prince, 
but far from possessing the energy or grasp of mind which could turn to 
account a form of government in which only an overpowering supremacy of 
mind could have accomplished anything really effective. Before he 
mounted the Swedish throne, Adolphus Frederick had, in 1744, wedded 
Ulrica Louisa, the sister of Frederick II, king of Prussia; and from this union 
sprang three sons, Gustavus, Charles, and Frederick Adolphus. 


Before his coronation, the state-council had fettered King Adolphus 
Frederick, by making him sign a document wherein he swore eternal enmity 
to absolute sovereignty, with the addition that, as soon as he had signed this 
oath, the members of the state council were immediately released from their 
vows of allegiance to him; and all who might contemplate working for the 
reintroduction of sovereignty were to be punished as the abhorred enemies 
and betrayers of him and their country. Whoever desired any secular or 
ecclesiastical office in the kingdom must first bind himself by pn oath 
against absolutism; and, moreover, the power possessed by members of the 
diet did not confer authority to increase at their will the power of the 
reigning monarch, but merely the ability sensibly to restrict it. 


The inevitable in such a form of government had already happened. As 
early as 1726, during the reign of his predecessor. King Frederick I, the diet 
had split into two parties. At the head of one faction stood Count Arvid 
Horn, whose supporters were called the “caps.” The other partj’ was led by 
Count Charles Gyllenborg, and went by the name of the “hats.” The caps, 
felt, and said, that Sweden absolutely needed a period of peace and strict 
economy. Accordingly, they desired peace with Russia, Prussia, and 
Denmark. The hats, on the contrary, were of opinion that Sweden must 
reconquer the noblest pearls in its crown, Livonia and Finland; Russia was 
Sweden’s natural enemy, and so was Russia’s best ally, France. In their 
earliest strife the caps were inclined towards the court, and supported by it; 
afterwards, the caps were more in sympathy with the republicans, and the 
hats with the court party. 


These two factions now hated, caballed against, and persecuted one another 
— now in open enmity, now in secret intrigue — as bitterly and incessantly 
as did ever the Guelfs and the Ghibellines in the Middle Ages in Italy, or 
the democrats and the aristocrats in France. Nothing, to give a special 
instance, has equalled the tricks whereby, in the distribution of state offices, 
each party sought to weaken the other, and so make its own power supreme. 
The Swedish nobility was, for the most part, not rich enough to be able to 
live independently of office, and too proud to support itself by honest trade. 
It naturally happened, therefore, that for one office there were many 
candidates. Each of the unsuccessful ones loudly protested i against the 
injustice exercised. He might confidently expect that the whole of the party 
at that moment inferior in power would join him in decrying the oppression 
he denounced ; and that they eventually should get the upper hand would 
assuredly be to his advantage. ? 


Such was the state of affairs at home, and in addition, Sweden, contrary to 
her best interests as well as to the whole system of her politics, joined the 
confederacy formed by Russia, Poland, Austria, and France, against the 
king of Prussia, whose rising greatness the court of Vienna had 
contemplated with envy and alarm. WhSe Bohemia, Saxony, and Silesia 
were the theatre 
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of operations between the contending armies, twenty thousand Swedes had 
marched into Pomerania, under pretence of guaranteeing the Treaty of 
Westphalia, and with the hope of recovering their former possessions in that 
country. As the Prussians were occupied in other quarters, and defeating the 
Austrians and French in successive engagements, the northern invaders 
took the towns of Demmin and Anklam, reduced the islands of Usedom and 
Wollin, and laid the whole district under contribution, as the garrison of 
Stettin, consisting of ten thousand men, could not leave that important 
fortress in order to check their devastations. The important victory which 
Frederick of Prussia gained at Leuthen (December 5, 1757), and the retreat 
of the Russians, who were compelled to return home for want of provisions, 
enabled General Schwald to conduct thirty thousand Prussians into 
Pomerania, where he soon obliged the Swedes to abandon the greater part 
of their conquests and retire under the cannon of Stralsund. Anklam, 
Demmin, and other towns were recovered; the Russian magazines in Poland 
were destroyed ; yet no advances towards peace were made either by the 
courts of Stockholm or St. Petersburg. 


At length the protracted storm was happily dissipated by the death of the 
empress Elizabeth and the accession of her nephew Peter III to the throne 
— events which created a total revolution both in the councils and the 
administration of the Russian government. The new czar was a profound 
achnirer of the great Frederick, and he took an early opportunity of making 
pacific overtures to that sovereign. A suspension of arms was signed 
between the two monarchs, which was followed by a treaty of peace, 
concluded at St. Petersburg May 5th, 1762. By this convention, Peter 
surrendered all the conquests made in Prussia and Pomerania during the 
war; he renounced the alliance he had contracted against Frederick; and 
agreed to assist him with a body of troops in Silesia. Sweden, which had 
experienced nothing but defeats and repulses from armies greatly inferior to 
her own, followed the example of Russia in consenting to a truce with his 


Prussian majesty, which prepared the way for the treaty of amity signed at 
Hamburg on May 22nd of that year, between the two kingdoms./ 


Meanwhile in Sweden the two parties, the hats and caps, alternately rose 
and sank. In the diet which sat from 1765 to 1767 — that is, three years, 
instead of the legal three months — the caps had the predominance. 
Wishing to make their triumph more public, during this diet they gave the 
Swedish nation freedom of the press and of thought — the best gift that can 
be given to mankind ; but which has often proved dangerous to the giver. 
Proctocols, reports, memoranda, leaflets of all kinds, with and without 
names, were now incessantly distributed in the provinces. Although of 
various kinds and tendencies, all were alike in the intention to discover the 
want of skill or the danger of the measures adopted by the victorious party; 
and it will be easily understood that therein all good which that party did 
was represented in a concave glass, and all mistakes magnified. By this 
means the discontent was spread so universally, and grew to such a height, 
that King Adolphus Frederick was advised to use it to his own advantage. 
Already in June, 1756, a previous conspiracy in favour of the court had 
sought, by an attempted revolution, to increase the power of the crown; but 
it was discovered prematurely, and the authors, who were unable to escape, 
atoned for it with their lives. The blood of Horn, and of others with equally 
great names, flowed on the scaffold at Stockholm. Made still more timid by 
this tragedy, Adolphus Frederick, who by nature was placid rather than 
bold, had patiently acquiesced in his fate. However, on the one side stood 
his wife, the sister 
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of Frederick the Great, whose high spirit was only too much wrought upon 
by circumstances, and on the other, a son born for greatness, Gustavus — to 
whose mind, at sight of the scorn with which his father was treated, the 
thought, “So they will treat you in the future,” penetrated like a lightning 
flash./ 


I@Aj{A 


Foreign Interference in Sweden 


It had been the constant policy of France to maintain her superiority in the 
councils of Stockholm, in opposition to Russia and England; and for several 
years the Swedish court might be called a battlefield on which these foreign 
powers contended for the mastery ; not by shedtling blood, but in trying, by 
secret intrigues and various means of corruption, to countermine each 
other’s projects. According as these clandestine schemes succeeded, the hat 
or the cap party alternately prevailed; the king, either from want of firmness 
or motives of expediency, adhering sometimes to the one and sometimes to 
the other. 


It was the preponderance of French agency that had hurried Sweden into the 
late unfortunate war, in which she was exposed not only to defeats, but to 
an oppressive load of expenses, estimated at £3,500,000, which the paltry 
subsidies of her ally contributed but little to reduce. Of the annual grants 
promised by France, a large sum remained due ; and it was by threatening 
to withhold payment of these arrears that she contrived so long to maintain 
her ascendency in the Swedish diet. At length it was officially announced 
that, if the court of Versailles did not speedily execute its engagements, a 
British minister would be received at Stockholm. During the Seven Years’ 
War, no envoy from that country had been admitted, in consequence of the 
league with Prussia; but now Sir John Goodricke was despatched in that 
capacity, and through his cooperation with the Russian ambassador the caps 
became the triumphant party. The effect of this change was the conclusion 
of a new treaty of amity and commerce (1776) between these three states 
respectively, in which it was stipulated that the subjects of each should 
enjoy in their several kingdoms, ports, and havens, all the reciprocal 


advantages and immunities granted to the most favoured nations. France, 
after ten years of intrigue and a vast sacrifice of blood and treasiu-e, thus 
beheld her primary object thwarted, and the political supremacy for which 
she had struggled, monopolised by her enemies. But neither the loss of her 
influence, nor the new combination of power against her, could eradicate 
her desire of dominating over Sweden. 


The duke de Choiseul, then minister for foreign affairs, was determined to 
reassert her ascendency at all hazards. Having failetl in one project, he 
invented another, and sought to govern under the name of Frederick Adol- 


GUSTAVTIS III 


(1746-1792) 
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phus. The scheme was at once daring and ingenious, embracing the bold 
design of rendering the king absolute, and restoring to the crown all the 
prerogatives it had lost. Louis XV had endeavoured to implicate the Swedes 
in the war between Russia and the Porte; but as the sovereign was entirely 
dependent on the estates, which were then swayed by the party adverse to 
the interests of France, it became necessary to attempt a change in the 
constitution. The prospect of augmented power, and the influence of the 
queen, prevailed with his majesty to favour the enterprise of the French 
minister. The duke de Choiseul so far carried his point as to obtain the 
predominance in the diet of the hat or royalist party; but the more difficult 
task still remained: to procure the sanction of the diet to any proposal for 
subverting the constitution, particularly as the suggestion of such an 
alteration in that assembly was declared to be high treason. 


of the Roman Empire. — i Suetonius, Vita duodecim Ccesarum. — * Dion 
Cassius, ‘Pufiamii laTopla. — ‘ Clemens Ro-MANUS, Epistolce. 


Chapter XIII. The Revolt Against Rome 


b Flavius Josephus, The Wars of the Jews. — c L. Menard, Histoire des 
anciens peuples de I’Orient. — <* Salomon Munk, La Palestine. — <° 
Thucydides, Suyypcuiyfi. — F. R. Lamennais, Essai sur VindiJerence en 
maiiere de la religion. 


Chapter XIV. The Fall of Jerusalem 


b H. H. MiLMAN, History of the Jews. — c Fla\ius Josephus, The Wars of 
the Jews. — rf Salomon Munk, La Palestine. — eL. Menard, Histoire des 
anciens peuples de I’Orient. — Dion CASSlus. ‘Pioiaiid) laropia. — ” The 
Talmud {Mishnah and Gemara). 


Chapter XV. Hebrew Civilisation 


b G. W. F. Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy of History. — c E. Ledrain, 
L’histoire d’ Israel. — d E. Babelon, Manuel d’ archeologie orientale. — e 
F. W. Newman, History of the Hebrew Monarchy. — / The Holy Bible. — ” 
Baruch Spinoza, Opera posthuma. 


Chapter XVI. The Prophets and the History of Semitic Style 


The Holy Bible. — T. G. Pinches, “Babylonian Storj-of the Creation” (in 
Records of the Past). — Thos. M. Wehofer, Untersuchun’gen zur 
altchristlichen Epistolographie. — D. H. MiJLLER, Die Propheten in ihrer 
urspriinglichen Form. — D. H. Mijller, Strophen und Responsion. — Felix 
Perles, article in Wiener Zeitschrift fiir Kunde des Morgenlandes, X, 1 12, 
71. — J. Zeenner, article in Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, XX, 378. 


Ramla, Once the Finest City in Palestine 


A GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 


As a last effort, the partisans of France made a secret proposal that force 
should be used to subvert the constitution of Sweden; but the moderation of 
Adolphus Frederick would not allow him to countenance that experiment. 
This obstacle, however, was speedily removed by the death of that excellent 
prince (February 12th, 1771), and the completion of the scheme begun 
under_ the father was accomplished by the bold and artful policy of the son. 


GUSTAVUS HI AND THE REVOLUTION OF 1772 


Gustavus III, who next ascended the throne, was then in France, having 
undertaken a journey to that country with a view to obtain the performance 
of her pecuniary engagements. The acquisition of the regal dignity gave an 
unexpected success to the negotiation. A promise was obtained from the 
French court to pay Sweden 1,500,000 livres annually, and to furnish the 
means of supporting the French party at the ensuing diet. Count Scheffer, 
who had been despatched to Paris to communicate the intelligence of his 
late majesty’s death, had the address, by representing to Louis XV the 
deplorable situation to which the fuiances of the kingdom were reduced by 
the withholding of payment of the subsidies so long due, to procure an 
order for immediately liquidating a considerable portion of the arrears. 


King Gustavus II made his entry into Stockholm on May 30th, 1771, 
amidst the acclamations of his people. After the reign of two German mock- 
kings, he was the first monarch who was a native of the country and a 
Swede at heart, and who spoke to his Swedish subjects in their mother 
tongue. He was, moreover, condescending and eloquent as no sovereign of 
that country had been within the memory of living man. 


The diet assembled on the 13th of June. ” It is the proud ambition of my 
life,” thus the king addressed the estates, “to be the first citizen of a free 
nation. Not in pomp, nor in absolute power, but in concord and love, does 
the happiness of a people consist.” But the diet did as all its predecessors 
had done. A scandalous quarrel between the hats, who ruled the nobility, 
and the caps, who dominated the other three estates, surged to and fro 
through eight months of tumult and clamour — a spectacle enacted as if by 
command, to exhibit once more to the whole world the hideous disorder of 


a commonwealth corroded through and through by the spirit of faction, and 
which was turned to account by skilful pens to prophecy through the press 
that Sweden would share the fate of Poland, unless she had timely recourse 
to the saving standard of monarchy. At the beginning of 1772, a Stockholm 
paper which had a wide circulation proclaimed: “It is time for us to think 
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of the morrow. We are menaced by the fate of Poland, but we may find a 
GustavuR Adolphus even yet. What is to blame for the unhappy fate of 
Poland? The mutability of the law, the perpetual abasement of the power of 
the crown, with its inevitable consequence, the intermeddling of powerful 
neighbours in home affairs. Sweden is safe from such a doom as long as we 
do not prove false to our king and country; we have an ancient country to 
defend, and a great king to save. Fellow citizens! If the memory of 
Gustavus Adolphus still lives in your hearts, oh turn to his grave! From his 
ashes a voice goes forth that cries to each one of you, ” The hour is come at 
last!” 


After eight months of offensive brawling, the estates had at length got the 
new act of security into shape; and the king was to be crowned on May 


m‘Sb 


State Coach of Gustavus III 


29th, after it was signed. But while the caps were revelling in the proud 
consciousness of victory over the hats, the king was laying the mine which 
was to blow them all up. With his brothers. Princes Charles and Frederick 


Adolphus, and some enterprising officers of the army, among whom 
Colonel Sprengporten and Captain Hellichius were conspicuous, he had 
concerted the plan which was put into execution on August 12th, 1772, 
when the last named officer paraded the three hundred men who formed the 
garrison of the fortress of Christianstad in Skane, and read out a manifesto 
repudiating allegiance to the “so-called estates of the kingdom” because 
they had trodden law and justice underfoot, and had given the nation over to 
misery and famine, and the king’s majesty to shame and dishonour. “The 
way is open, brave Swedes!” such were the concluding words of the 
proclamation; “So long as our king and country do not receive their due, 
each one of us will rather die than lay down his arms. Come to us, convince 
yourselves of the .sincerity of our intentions, and then make common cause 
with us.” According to a preconcerted arrangement, the first person to get 
wind of this insurrection was Prince Charles, who was at Karlskrona, and 
who promptly collected five regiments to save the king from a pretended 
conspiracy, which was supposed to be impending over him and the 
constitution. 


While the secret committee at Stockholm was endeavouring to quell the 
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tumult by issuing tardy orders, the king played the ingenu with frigid 
composure, chew embroidery patterns for ladies of the court, went to the 
opera on the ‘evening of the 18th of August, and afterward held a brilliant 
reception at the palace, jested and trifled, like the most simple-minded of 
mortals. On the morning of the 19th, he mounted his horse, rode to the 
armoury, collected the guards who were preparing to take their tmn on duty, 
and led them in person to the palace. In the guard-room he made an 
affecting speech to the officers of the troops just coming on duty, and those 
about to go off, and concluded by asking them whether they were willing to 
support the enterprise he had taken in hand, for the good of his comitry and 
the deliverance of himself and all good Swedes from further oppression at 
home and abroad, and to take an oath to that effect to his majesty the king 


alone. All but two of his hearers took the oath ; the king tied a white 
handkerchief round his left arm, and the officers followed his example. 
Orders were immediately issued for surrounding the hall of the council of 
state with a guard, which should allow no one in or out. The king then 
paraded the assembled troops, repeated what he had already said to the 
officers to the men, who hailed it with applause, and cried, ” God save 
Gustavus III ! “ 


As it had been in front of the palace, so it was in the city when the king rode 
through the streets, his drawn sword in his hand, bowing graciously to right 
and left; troops and citizens alike greeted him with a storm of cheers. The 
secret committee dispersed in haste; the council of state never stirred; while 
the king distributed powder and shot among the soldiers, and posted cannon 
in front of the palace, on the bridges, and at the city gates, with gunners 
beside them with lighted matches in their hands. All the administrative 
colleges and the admiralty had done homage already, when the king 
received, first, the new oath of fealty from the whole body of magistrates, in 
the guild hall, and, then, at noon, the congratulations of the foreign 
ambassadors, whom he had invited to dinner at the palace. In a couple of 
hours, and without shedding a single drop of blood, he had overthrown a 
government of hireling ranters and craven praters who did not venture to 
oppose him by so much as a word; and on the 20th he assembled all the 
citizens of Stockholm, in order that he might take the royal oath of fidelity 
to his people, and receive the oath of allegiance from them. The final act of 
the revolution followed next day, when the king received the estates in the 
assembly hall of the diet, roimd which the grenadiers and cannon were 
ranged on every side, and after administering a sharp rebuke to the spirit of 
faction by which Sweden had hitherto been distracted and disgraced, caused 
a new constitution, consisting of fifty-seven articles, to be read — a 
constitution that bore not the slightest resemblance to that of 1720, which 
he had sworn to respect, but nevertheless accorded well with his promise to 
establish no form of despotism. For, in substance, the new fundamental law 
of the state, which the estates accepted without debate and with touching 
unanimity, established a monarchy limited by wise laws imposed by itself. 


The main provisions of the new constitution were as follows: (1) The 
estates of the kingdom to subsist as before ; no new laws to be made nor old 


laws repealed, without their concurrence (Art. 40); but the king alone to 
determine when and where the diet shall assemble (Art. 38) ; the estates to 
concern themselves solely with the matters submitted to them by the king 
(Art. 49); and no diet to last longer than three months (Art. 46). (2) The 
king to appoint the councillors of state, who are responsible to him alone; 
the councillors to advise him in matters in which he shall confer with them 
(Art. 4) ; but to have no more than a consultative voice, and the decision to 
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rest with the king alone (Art. 8). (3) The king to have the prerogative of 
concluding armistices, peace, and offensive and defensive alliances (Art. 6); 
likewise the right of waging a defensive war on his own absolute authority 
(Art. 45) ; an offensive war, only with the consent of the estates (Art. 48). 
(5) The existing taxes to remain in force until new ones have been agreed 
upon (Art. 46) ; in the event of war, the king to be at liberty to take any 
measures conducive to the good of the state, particularly in the matter of 
levying taxes. (6) The supreme command of the forces by lanil and sea to 
pertain to the king alone. 


At six-and-twenty the nephew of Frederick the Great had given proof of an 
unusual combination of prudence and energy, and tho.se who had held no 
methods beneath them in their attacks on the king and his party, could not 
fairly complain of his duplicity and breach of faith. The factions had raged 
together, using the dungeon, the rack, and the headsman’s axe against all 
who would have put an end to the heinous corruption of the body politic by 
strengthening the monarchy; the monarch who broke their dominion needed 
only to show his weapons, only to draw his sword, and the cowardice that 
waits upon an evil conscience did the rest. A couple of arrests of a few 
hours duration was the whole extent of the force required for the victory of 
the 19th of August.” 


In a few years Gustavus is said to have repented of his liberality in regard to 
the coiLstitution. That his powers were more limited than he intended is 


probably true; but they were larger than pleased such people as were in the 
interest of the Russian empress. He always looked with anxiety towards the 
east. In 1777, he paid a formal visit to Catherine II, whose intentions 
respecting him he was desirous to fathom; but she was impenetrable; and 
though he was magnificently entertained, and, in return, acceded to the 
armed neutrality, there wa.s no goodwill between them. She ever regretted 
the decline of her influence over a kingdom which she had been 
accustomed to regard in the light of a prox-ince; the other, aware of the 
sentiment and apprehensive of future intrigues, could not assume a 
cordiality which he did not feel. 


Gustavus, as Schlosser? says, had at last introduced law and order into 
Sweden; but otherwise he did more for court festivals, masked balls, 
theatres, architectural structures, and a French genre of literature, on which 
enormous sums were wasted, than for the benefit of the people, and he even 
imposed greater restrictions on the press than those existing under the 
oligarchy he had overturned. In the middle of the 18th century, the Swedish 
masons had discovered that the English masonry, which had found its way 
in among them, was too simple and humble; and they longed for greater 
splendour and pomp, secrets and elaborations. The fantastic king 
endeavoiu-ed to supply these supposed needs by working out a new 
Swedish system, made up from the genuine masonry and what was 
understood by the term ” Rosicrucianism, but in particular from the system 
of Clermont; and in this creation the \>x\- ings and teachings of the mystic 
Swedenborg may not have been without their 


sffoct. V 


From the year 1777 Gusta\Tis entered on a path which Catherine II must 
have been pleased to see him tread; and she therefore did everj-thmg in her 
power to encom-age him in his folly. He strove to imitate her splendour, 
without being possessed of her means, and wished, like her, to become a 
patron and protector of the fine arts. In reference to the empress of Russia, 
indeed, Gustavus III of Sweden played no very honourable part. He 
condescended to accept her presents, and received her acts of politeness 
vnm 
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gratitude, and afterwards wished to play the hero and measure his strength 
with hers. ,, m. 


If we ascribe ever so much of the reproaches thrown upon the kmg to 
intrigues and to the calumnies of that portion of the high nobility which was 
humbled in 1772, still his extravagance on his journeys and in fetes and 
balls, operas and plays, jousting and ostentation, with the arts and artists, 
was proof enough that the proceeds of his hateful brandy monopoly, which 
his extravagance had impelled him to make in 1775, would not long suffice 
to meet those deficiencies which his waste and extravagance had caused in 
the finances of the kingdom. 9 


RUSSIAN WARS OF GUSTAVUS III 


The treaties which Sweden formed with the Porte, though chiefly designed 
for commercial objects, also gave umbrage to the empress, who wished to 


engross the wealth, no less than the power, of the North. When, in 1787, the 
sultan declared war against her, Gustavus did the same, without consulting 
the diet. That war was not agreeable to the nation, still less to that portion of 
it in the interests of Russia — the nobles and leading burghers who were 
pensioned by Catherine. Even the moderate of all parties were dissatisfied 
with the power thus claimed by the king ; but the armaments sailed. WhUe 
the land forces reduced several fortresses in Russian Finland, a fleet of 
twenty sail, under the duke of Sodermanland, the king’s brother, appeared 
off Kron-stadt, and threw St. Petersburg itself into consternation. The 
reduction of Fredrikshamn, which may be called one of the outworks of the 
Russian capital, was the great object of Gustavus; but to his inexpressible 
mortification, many of his officers refused to march any farther, alleging as 
the reason that, by the Swedish constitution, they could not join in a war 
which the nation had not sanctioned. In vain did he remonstrate; in vain 
arrest the officers, and send them to be tried at Stockholm: their example 
influenced the rest, and he was compelled to suspend his operations. His 


disquietude was increased by the hostilities of the Danes, who, at the call of 
the empress their ally, invaded Sweden, penetrated into Vestergotland, and 
laid siege to Gothenburg. The result might have been more serious had not 
England, Holland, and Prussia, ever intent on the balance of European 
power, forced the two kings of Denmark and Sweden to sign a truce. 


That Gustavus should be incensed with this failure of his hopes, was 
natural; and he determined to set at rest the dispute as to his right of making 
peace or war, by wresting from the estates its formal recognition. The 
measures which he submitted were embodied in the Act of Security, and 
included some other declarations which he wished to be made. By the three 
inferior orders, the act was sanctioned; but the nobles withheld their 
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consent. He then contended that, as the bill was not legislative but merely 
declaratory, and had been received by three-fourths of the orders, it would 
have the force of law if signed by the president, without the consent of the 
nobles. The president concurred in this view of the case, and signed it. 


With his increased prerogatives, or rather, with their amplified declaration, 
Gustavus now hoped to push the war against Russia with new vigour. In the 
first campaign, the fortune of the war was nearly balanced, both in Finland 
and on the deep. In the next, the advantage was manifestly on the side of 
Sweden. In one naval action he captured or destroyed forty-two vessels of 
the enemy. Both parties, being deserted by their allies, inclined for peace; 


and it was concluded in 1790, in the camp near the bank of the Kymmene. 
They restored their conquests and their prisoners, so that things remained 
exactly as they were before the war. In two years Russian and Turkey 
agreed to articles of pacification. That portentous event, the French 
Revolution, made all Europe hasten towards a reconciliation, that the 
progress of the new power might be watched and resisted. 


From the first appearance of that change, the chivalry of Gustavus induced 
him to propose some magnificent design for the benefit of the French royal 
family. He was also anxious for the general interest of thrones; and he was 
easily persuaded to become the head of a European coalition against 
principles and measures which struck at the root of all security. With a large 
anny of Swedes and Russians, he was to land in Normandy and march at 
once on Paris : on the south, France was to be invaded by the Spaniards ; 
whUe, in the east, the Austrians, the Sardinians, and other allies were to be 
equally active. Tliese combined operations were to be directed by Gustavus 
who, in conjunction with the emperor Leopold, was adopting the most 
effectual measures for success, when Leopold paid the debt of nature, in 
less than a month after the signature of the treaty. In a fortnight more, the 
king him seK was assassinated at a ball. 


TRAGIC EXD OF GUSTAVUS III 


The author of the deed, Anckarstrom, was traced, arrested, tried, and 
executed; but he had accomplices who did not suffer the extreme penalty, 
and of whom some were nominally pimished. This circumstance, coupled 
with the little zeal shown for his memory by his brother, the duke of 
Sodermanland (regent during the minority of his son, Gusta\TJs TV), and 
with other events, caused the Swedes themselves to believe that the nearest 
of his kinsmen were pri\W to the deed; that the Jacobins of Paris had no 
participation in it ; and that the discontented nobles were equally innocent 
of it. It may be, however, that all these parties were, more or less, 
implicated in it; and that the duke, seeing the agitation of men’s minds, 
placed himself at the head of the movement, though he directed its 
operations unseen. 


Connected with this tragedy, are some facts, given by Lamg m his Tour in 
Sweden:” “The assassin Anckarstrom appears to have had no injuries to 


avenge, to have been no political or religious fanatic, no madman, but 
simply a cold-blooded murderer, who had miscalculated the political 
position or wishes of those who would gain by his crime, and the 
circumstances on which •Ħ he had relied for his escape and their protection 
and secret favour. He shot the king at a masquerade in the Opera House, 
about midnight, on tlie Ibtli of March, 1792. In a recent Swedish 
publication the following anecdote is given, which points out the direction 
public suspicion has taken: When the king felt himself wounded, his first 
care was to send his confadentiai page 
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De Besche to communicate the event to his brother, the dulce of 
Sodermanland; probably, says the writer, to ascertain how deeply wounded 
the fraternal heart would be by the tidings. The duke’s court establishment 
had supped and retired at an early hour, as usual, and his chamberlain, who 
slept in the anteroom, wished to prevent De Besche from going into the 
duke’s sleeping apartments, as his royal highness had long before retired to 
rest. De Besche, having the king’s orders, persisted in going in, and found 
the duke, not undressed and in bed, but arrayed in his full state uniform as 
high admiral — his blue riband on, his sword and feathered hat in readiness 
on a stool beside him — with wax candles lighted on the tables and sitting 
ona 


sofa, awaiting, as the writer expresses it, the calls of providence. Such 
suspicions are often adopted, because they solve circumstances not 
otherwise ex-plicable, and because the situation and character of the 
individual admit the possibility or probability of his guilt. The king had 
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long been married without issue, and his brother was considered heir to the 
crown. The birth of Gustavus’ son, on the 1st of November, 1778, put an 
end to prospects reckoned upon as a certainty. The peculiarity of this 
position might give rise to the suspicion; and the subsequent actions of the 
duke furnishing nothing to refute and something to confirm it, the 
demoralised state, also, of the Swedish court rendering nothing evil 
incredible, the suspicion still attaches to this personage. 


He was regent during his nephew’s minority, and one act of his government 
marks his character. His lat6 brother’s personal friend, a general Armfeld, 
was condemned, while ab-sent, for treason ; and the countess Magdalena 
Rudenskokl — a young lady ol great beauty, the daughter of an old friend 
of his father, brought up at the court of his own sister, and who it was 
known had rejected his licentious addresses — was condemned as an 
accomplice in the treason of her friend or lover. General Armfeld, and 
punished, by the duke’s special command, with the pillory and 
imprisonment for life in the common house of correction. The young king, 
on coming of age, restored the parties to their honours and estates. 
Suspicion can scarcely injure such a character. Many small circumstances 
during the minority and subsequent seventeen years of Gustavus TV’s reign 
indicate the will of this uncle, if a safe and unsuspected way could be 
found, to seize the crown. During the regency inquiries were secretly made 
of the physicians, it is stated, with regard to the mental capacity and 
faculties of the young king; as Gustavus displayed in infancy much of that 
singularity of character which marked his future life. Absurd reports were 
also industriously circulated that he was not the offspring of the late king, 
but of an adulterous amour of the queen with a Colonel Munk, to whom he 
bore a resemblance. It was even whispered that the duke 
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of Sodermanland had incontrovertible proofs of the facts in his hands, but 
from motives of deUcacy did not produce them, and rather renounced the 
right to the crown than unveil the family dishonour. English travellers of 
repute, such as Wraxall, have not scrupled to adopt and circulate this tale, 
evidently got up to serve a court intrigue. Subsequent events sufficiently 
proved that the duke of Sodermanland had no such delicacy or 
consideration for his family honour in his character. On this subject we will 
not decide. Let the reader draw his own inference. 


The character of Gustavus was not without greatness. On his deathbed (he 
lingered twelve days), he evidently attributed the deed to a political 
conspiracy; begged that the authors might not be punished; and expressed a 
hope, that now, when he was about to leave all sublunary things, there 
would be a reconciliation of parties. Heroic, enterprising, a great patron of 
literature, science, and the arts, he would have been idolised, but for his 
selfish ambition and the mixture of duplicity and violence with which he 
restored arbitrary power.’ 


CHAPTER XIII 


DENMARK IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH 


CENTURIES 


We have seen that in 1699 the reignhig king of Denmark, Frederick IV, was 
tempted by the youth of Charles XII of Sweden to invade the dominions of 
his ally the duke of Holstein. Frederick was little aware of the spirit of his 
opponent. We have seen how Charles, determined to strike at once at his 
enemy’s capital, lost no time in crossing the narrow sea between Sweden 
and Denmark, and in investing the city of Copenhagen; how the inhabitants 
in alarm appealed to the humanity of the young monarch; and that the result 
was the speedy conclusion of peace, with the payment of a sum of money to 
the Swedes. Taught by this lesson, the Danish government remained neutral 
in the following years, when the course of events led Charles and his army 
into Poland and Saxony. After the defeat of Charles at the battle of Pultowa, 
in the year 1709, and his subsequent flight into Turkey, the king of 
Denmark eagerly embraced the opportunity of renewing hostilities with 
Sweden, and invaded both Holstein in the south and the province of Skane 
to the north. 


Skane was badly provided with troops, but it had officers trained in one of 
the best military schools of the age, and a peasantry full of national 
antipathy to the Danes. The result was a spirited attack on the invading 
army, followed by its defeat and precipitate flight into Denmark. The war 
was then carried on with alternate success in different parts — in 
Pomerania, in Holstein, and in Norway; until at last the military career of 
Charles XII came unexpectedly to a close, in the end of 1718. Some time 
afterwards, negotiations were opened between Sweden and Denmark, under 
the mediation of England, and ended in 1720 in a definitive treaty of peace, 
concluded at Stockholm. It was then that Sweden lost all the advantages 
gained since the Peace of Westphalia, and that George I of England as 
elector of Han-412 
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over, Prussia, and Peter the Great shared with Denmark the spoil of 
Sweden. From that time no danger threatened Denmark from the side of its 
neighbour, though the cessation of the rivalry was more perceptible in the 
decline of Sweden than in the progress of Denmark. The Danish 
government had now ample experience of the sacrifices attendant on war, 
and of the expediency, to a state of such limited power, of avoidmg political 
collisions. It consequently adopted a peace policy, to which it has almost 
ever since endeavoured to adhere.’ 


A narrow-minded and gloomy puritanism held Christian VI (1730-1746) 
aloof from his people, who never reposed confidence in him; while the 
extravagant tastes of his queen, Sophia Magdalena, threw the finances of 
the kingdom into disorder, and a militia law, enacted in 17.33, rendered the 
lot of the peasantry even more melancholy than it had hitherto been under 
the constant oppression of aristocratic rule. Nevertheless, his reign was not 
wholly unmeritorious. Among the ser'ices it rendered to the country, we 
may mention the re\aval of the University of Copenhagen, which had lapsed 
into utter decay; the reform of the higher schools, and the establishment of 
national and city schools; the institution of a bank of issue, exchange, and 
loan; a fire insurance society, and a general widows’ insurance fund; the 
introduction of factories and manufactures; the promotion of trade; and, 
more especially, an extremely active soUcitude for the efficiency of the 
navy, which was doubled by Count Danneskjold Samsoe and Admiral 
Suhm (father of the historian), and raised to thirty ships of the line and 
sixteen frigates. 


Under the jovial and amiable King Frederick V (1746-1766), a complete 
transformation took place. The court flung aside its monkish garb, and gave 
the people in town and country hberty to sing and dance and indulge ua the 
old traditional popular sports, which had been prohibited in the previous 
reign. The Copenhagen theatre restored to the stage the comedies in which 
Ludvig Holberg, Denmark’s first national poet (1684-1754), had held up the 


mirror to his fellow countrymen. Count Johann Hartwig Ernst von 
Bemstorff, an admirable minister, established friendly relations with 
Sweden, steered his country prudently through the perils and temptations of 
the Seven Years’ War, and had the good fortune to escape, by the sudden 
dethronement of Peter III, the war with Russia which would otherwise have 
been inevitable. This mmister looked upon the fostering of national 
industries as his peculiar task, and actually stimulated them to a certain 
degree of artificial prosperity, by prohibitmg the importation of one hundred 
and fifty kinds of merchandise. More beneficial results accrued from a 
commercial policy which opened the Mediterranean to the Danish flag, 
hitherto excluded from those waters, by means of commercial treaties with 
Algiers, ilorocco, Tunis, Tripoh, Genoa, Naples, and the sultan. An East 
India company carried on a very profitable trade with the East Indies, while 
the West Indian trade began to flourish only after the monopoly of the 
company which exploited the sugar plantations in Santa Cruz had been 
abolished. The kmg brilliantly distm-guished himself as a Maecenas of 
learning and the fine arts, taking not bem-storff alone, but Count Moltke 
and Eric Pontoppidan, the learned vice-chan- cellor of the University of 
Copenhagen, into council in the matter, i\rom Germany he brought “the 
pulpit-orator Johann Andreas CYamer and his friend the poet Klopstock, the 
naturalists Oeder and Kratzenstein, the peda-gogue Basedow, and the 
historian Johann Heinrich Schlegel. .Karsten i\ie-buhr, the father of the 
historian, made his famous travels in Egypt and Arabia at the expense of the 
Danish government. The academy for the sons of noblemen at Soro, which 
had been closed since Ifabo, was again opened 
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by the help of a munificent donation from the poet Holberg, and became the 
scene of the labours of a large body of distinguished Danish scholars. A 
society of the fine arts came into being at Copenhagen, a Norwegian 
scientific society at Trondhjem. The king founded the Frederick hospital at 
Copenhagen, and Oeder laid out a botanic garden in the vicinity of the 
town. In his House of Education the king had two hundred and sixty boys, 


the sons of poor parents, brought up and taught, free of charge, between the 
ages of five and sixteen. 


From the economic magazine which Pontoppidan was allowed to edit free 
3f censorship, from 1757 to 1764, went forth the impulse to that intellectual 


movement which never rested till, towards the end of the century, it had 
completed the work of emancipating the peasantry, to which even Frederick 
V lent no direct aid by statutory reforms. Thus the Danish monarchy, which 
had been absolute de jure for more than a hundred years, had only exerted 
its absolute authority within strictly defined limits, and had by no means 
adequately fulfilled its most sacred duty, the protection of the weak and 
wrongfully oppressed. Open conflict between the monarchy and the 
aristocracy was avoided by a tacit compromise of which eight hundred 
thousand peasant serfs were the victims — slaves, as a competent Danish 
judge says of this period, whose lot was to be born to suffer without guilt, to 
labour without re-the stone of Sisyphus, to draw water in the vessel of the to 
endure the thirst of Tantalus. And yet the experiments made by certain 
magnanimous noblemen of German descent, in the emancipation of their 
own serfs, had been crowned with such brilliant success that every thinking 
landowner ought to have followed their example for the sake of his own 
interest. Conspicuous among these few was Count Hans von Ranzau, who, 
in 1739, abolished serfdom and villein service on his magnificent estate of 
Ascheberg, on the banks of the Lake of Ploen; converted his peasantry into 
a hereditary tenantry; and in the year of 1766 was able to demonstrate — as 
the result of twenty-seven years’ experience — that the peasants had 
thereby become well-to-do, industrious, and well-conducted members of 
society, while, in spite of all his outlay on new houses, draught cattle, etc., 
he himself drew a far larger income than before. 


Enthusiasm for peasant emancipation, in theory, had already become the 
fashion in enlightened circles by the time that, after a long illness, Frederick 
V died (January 14th, 1766), and was succeeded by his son Christian VII, 
who was then seventeen years of age, and one of the most singular beings 
ever fated to wear a crown. Endowed with striking beauty of feature, great 
physical strength and mental vivacity, he early became a favourite with 
those who hold that felicitous inspirations betoken intellectual maturity, that 
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eloquent conversation in, it may be, one or two foreign languages, argues a 
basis of solid learning, and who take certain courtly graces as evidence of 
thorough good breeding. But, even when he was twelve years old, the best 
of his tutors, Reverdil of Waatland, noted an uncanny contrariety of temper 
in him: variable as an April day, he alternated between wild spirits and 
profound moroseness, vehement desire and indolent weakness of will. Vain 
to foppery, as Auasi-geniuses are apt to be, he desired to shine in every 
possible sphere; but his ambition aimed no higher than that of an actor who 
is sure of applause. As crown prince, it was his greatest grief that he would 
one day be king: a vague presentiment warned him that a king must work, 
and work of every kind was abhorrent to him. When Christian actually 
became king, Reverdil indulged in the illusion which he has recorded in the 
words, ” I was pleased to observe how my seventeen-year-old pupil 
consoled himself for the misfortune of be-ing king, by hopes of the good he 
could do.” Christian VII, however, did nothing that duty required of him, 
and everything that was unworthy of a king. 


In the hope of diverting him from the undignified courses to which he had 
abandoned himself in the company of worthless associates, the ministers, 
who still retained the offices they had held under his father, married him to 


Caroline Matilda, sister of George III of England, a lovely and sprightly 
princess, fifteen years of age, who bestowed her hand upon him on the 8th 
of November, 1766. The marriage brought about no reformation, and the 
follies the king perpetrated day and night suggested to the ministers the idea 
of improving his mind by foreign travel. He started on his tour in May, 
1768, accompanied by his bosom friend. Count Hoick; but after recklessly 
spending a vast amount of money in London and Paris, he came back in 
January, 1769, as sick in body and mind as when he went. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF STRUENSEE 


Christian, however, brought with him a young physician-in-ordinary, 
Johann Friedrich Struensee by name, whose acquamtance he liad made at 
Altona. To the amazement of the whole court, this man effected an nnmedi- 
ate change in the situation. The king and queen became a united couple; the 
former was all at once as gentle and yielding as he had been harsh and 
intractable; while the latter overcame the aversion with which misery had 
inspired her, governed her husband, and gave her heart to the man wlio had 
taught her to love him, that through her he might rule the king and the 


country.*,ii,ie° 


Equally indispensable to them both, Struensee was appointed the king s 
reader and the queen’s private secretary, in the spring ot 1/ /O. He lived in 
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the palace, and followed the royal pair like their shadow on every excursion 
they made; the queen had no pleasure nor life apart from him, and 
abandoned herself to her passion as freely as though no cloud could ever 
dim the smiling heaven of her first love. On the pleasure tour which the 
inseparable trio made in Holstein in the summer of 1770, she seemed 
absolutely intoxicated— she had often forgotten that she was a queen, but 
now she forgot that she was a woman. She appeared in public in male attire; 
she was perpetually to be seen at the side of her beloved Struensee, on 
horseback or afoot; and, in the autumn of the same year, the latter suddenly 
dropped the part of a favoured courtier to grasp the helm of the state. By an 
order of the 13th of September, the worthy minister Bernstorff was 
dismissed with the ut-most suddenness; and on the following day an edict 
was published, which was nothing less than the announcement of a 
complete breach with previous usage and precedent. The royal edict of 
September 14th, 1770, abolished the censorship of the press, and granted it 
unresticted freedom — an unexampled proceeding, which was received in 
Denmark with blank amazement and greeted with a veritable chorus of 
acclamation by Liberals everywhere. Voltaire celebrated it in a poetical 
letter to his majesty the king of Denmark. On the 24th of September, the 
press edict was followed by the repeal of the oppressive tax upon salt, and 
this in its turn by the abolition of the so-called “third holy days” at 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, and of six other church festivals. On 
the same day, a strict regulation was issued to check the abuses practised in 
connection with reversions of offices by the appointment of unfit persons; 
on the 10th of November, the administrative colleges were admoni-shed to 
confine themselves to exhaustive preliminary deliberations, and to leave the 
ultmate decision in all affairs to the king; and on the 31st of December, the 
duty of observing laconic brevity and unreserved can-dour in the proposals 
and arguments brought vmder discussion was enjoined upon them. A more 
decisive blow was aimed at the existing system, by the abolition (December 
27th) of the privy council, which was superseded by government by the 
king’s cabinet. On the same day, a whole series of impediments to marriage, 
some of them insurmountable and some only to be set aside by money 


payments, were simply abrogated. Thus, the latter half of the memorable 
year of 1770 ended with a quantity of profitable innovations, such as no 
Danish government had ever bestowed upon the country in so short a space 
of time. 


The original author of all these measures was Struensee, whom the king 
followed blindly. He was a man who saw, with the unbiased vision of a 
foreigner, all the rotten places in the state of Denmark, and could make the 
saving incision in the right spot with the steady hand of a practised 
physician. He was not a creative genius: his ideas were neither 
comprehensive nor particularly novel; in everything that he wrote and did 
we recognise, now the type of Prussian absolutism, now the school of 
French enlightenment and the educational wisdom of Rousseau. His 
method, too, suffers from grievous defects. We must not blame the reformer 
of thirty-three too severely for the heedless haste with which he often acted; 
his power was wholly based on the love of the weak wife of an utterly 
worthless king, and he had need of haste to work while it was yet day. Far 
worse faults were : his obvious lack of any homogeneous plan; the 
unnecessary way in which he provoked the sus-ceptibilities of the Danes, 
even in matters in which no harm could have been done by considering 
them; and the fact that, at the height of his power, he did all he could to put 
weapons in the hands of his enemies, and nothing to protect himself against 
a sudden reverse. In such matters as the reform of 
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old abuses, the invention of simple and workable methods, the utilLsation 
of the best material at his command, the thoughtful consideration of points 
which invariably elude the notice of an unreasoning bureaucracy, and the 
superintendence of all those things which a paternal monarchy, in the Ijest 
sense of the word, regards as falling within the sphere of its duty, Struensee 
displayed an acuteness of judgment and a reforming energy such as 
Denmark had never known, and for which the country owes him a debt of 
gratitude to this day. He could not have taken the vigorous line he took with 
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such intrepidity, except by the help of the careless optimism which 
manifested itself in all his actions: but this very optimism blinded him to 
perils of his own making, and thus sealed hLs doom. 


The next year, 1771, besides witnessing the dismissal of a number of court 
and government officials, brought forth a salutary regulation of the forced 
service of the peasants, limitmg it to a certain number of days; the better 
enforcement of the liability of aristocratic debtors; the elevation of the Dan- 
ish and German court of chancery (JustizkanzleiJ to the rank of college, 
with an admirable staff; a municipal organisation for Copenhagen, with 
Count Holstein as chief president; considerable economies at court, due to 
the abolition of useless posts and the reduction or confiscation of pensions; 
a reform of the public finances by the erection of a college of finance, 
which Oeder, the botanist, regulated and reduced to a uniform system, and 
which was fortunate in securing the valuable services of Councillor of 
Justice CJus-tizrath) Karl August Struensee, the minister’s elder brother; the 
institution of a Superior and a Municipal Court of Justice at Copenhagen, 
which introduced into the administration of justice in the capital a 
uniformity and promptitude which had long been sadly lacking; the 
founding of a foundling hospital; the repeal of all the penalties hitherto 
attached to the parentage of illegitimate children and the laws prohibiting 
marriage between persons guilty of adultery; the numbering of houses in 
Copenhagen; arrangements for the cleaning and lighting of streets, etc. 
Struensee had brought about all these reforms, partly on his own initiative 
and partly at the suggestion of his confidential agents, without himself 
assuming any rank higher than that of master of requests. On the 14th of 
July, 1771, however, he proceeded to have himself appointed minister of the 
privy cabinet, with authority to draw up orders in council, without the royal 
signature, which should have equal validity with those issued under the 
king’s own hand — a privilege which no Danish minister had up to that 
time enjoyed, and one which was incompatible with the old act of 
Succession of 1665. A week later Struensee and his friend Enevold Brandt, 
the king’s chamberlain, who had acted as the king’s attendant during his 
minority, were raised to the rank of counts. 


If we leave the introduction of the lottery system, hitherto unknown m 
Denmark, we mast upon consideration unreservedly allow that the new 


financial administration was the bright side of Struensee’s rule; but, though 
it freed the country from debt and rid it of parasites, it raised up a host of 
enemies for its author. Numbers of officers of the court and government had 
lost place and preferment, salaries and pensions; hundreds of artistms had 
been deprived of work and wages by the aboHtion of state factories, tie had 
now only to fall out with the army, to find himself defenceless against the 
indignation of the patrician families of Copenhagen, who were mortitied by 
the new municipal organisation; against the fanaticism of the Lutheran 
zealots, who called down the vengeance of heaven on him for a free thinker 
and libertine; and against the profound grudge which the nobles bore the 
foreign upstart who had eclipsed and affronted them. A government which 
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did not even take the trouble to publish Danish translations of edicts drawn 
up in German — a government of which the head laughingly avowed that 
he had no time to learn the Danish language — seemed in their eyes un- 
Danish and no better than foreign dommation. ° 1 


THE FALL OP STRUENSEE 


When a government that is hated ceases to be feared, it is lost. For 
Struensee, the fatal moment came on the 24th of December, when the royal 
guards replied to an order of the king, directing that they should be 
disbanded and distributed among other regiments, by an armed mutiny, 
which ended, after scenes of gross public misdemeanour, in the dismissal of 
the men to their homes, by the terrified count, with bag and baggage and a 
bounty of three rix-dollars a piece. Nothing but armed intervention could 
have quelled the storm which broke forth against Struensee in the free 
press, and which an admonitory edict of the 7th of October had proved 
powerless to keep in check. The dismissal of the guards consequently meant 
nothing less than the disarmament of the court. 


A conspiracy was promptly formed, with the queen-mother Juliana Maria, 
the crown prince Frederick, and his private secretary, the theologian Otto 
Guldberg, at its head; its executive instruments being Lieutenant-General 
Count Ranzav-Ascheberg, Commissary-General for War Beringskjold, 
Major-General von Eickstedt, and Colonel KoUer — that is to say, the 
chiefs of that very armed force with which despotism can by no means do 
everything, and without which it can do nothing whatever. In the night 
between the 16th and 17th of January, 1772, Roller and Eickstedt were on 
guard at the castle, the former with the Falster regiment of infantry, the 
latter with the Zealand dragoons. A great masked ball had been held at 
Christianborg castle that evening; it was over by about two o’clock. At four 
the conspirators made their first move. The king was roused from his bed, 
and forced to sign orders for the arrest of the queen, Struensee, Brandt, and 
thirteen of their adherents. All the arrests were effected within a few hours; 
the populace welcomed the news with acclamation ; the king rewarded, 
with orders, honours, and presents of money, the faithful servants who had 
saved the country; and the free press overwhelmed with a flood of invective 
the “monster” who, with his accomplices, now lay in fetters under lock and 
key. 


At the trial, which was opened on the 20th of February by a special 
commission of inquiry, Struensee from the beginning manifested all the 
symptoms of utter breakdown. He confirmed the depositions which brought 
so heavy an indictment against his relations with the queen that silence or 
denial was hardly possible, by confessions which betrayed shocking 
meanness of spirit. How far above the wretched man did the unhappy queen 
tower, when, receiving in her prison at Kronborg the news of Struensee’s 
confession, she declared with unexampled self-command that she took all 
the blame upon herself, for she had been the temptress! On April 28th, 
1772, Struensee and Brandt were publicly beheaded; and Caroline Matilda, 
divorced by the king, was banished to Celle, where her short life came to an 
end on May 10th, 


1775. 


The new administration, of which Guldberg was the moving spirit, hastened 
to restore, as far as restoration was possible, everything that Struensee, to 
the great profit of the country, had abolished; and for the space of twelve 
years displayed the utmost zeal in refraining from anything that bore the 
remotest resemblance to reform. Not until the 14th of April, 1784, when 
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the seventeen-year-old crown prince Frederick took the bold step of himself 
assuming the reins of government in the place of his imbecile father, 
dismissed Guldberg, and appointed Count Andreas Bernstorff, nephew of 
Count Johann Hartwig Bernstorff, to the head of the ministry, did Denmark 
rejoice in a government worthy and capable of wiping out the old score 
against the monarchy and of effecting the emancipation of the peasantry in 
all the dominions of the Danish crown. The abolition of the peasants’ link 
with the soil and of villein service, the relief of the burdens on trade and 
corn and cattle, the conversion of the peasantry into free men and landed 
proprietors, first in Denmark proper and then in Schleswig and Holstein, 
was the work of a commission appointed by Count Bernstorff, of which 
Count Christian Reventlow was the most active member. Its edicts of the 
years 1787 and 1788 bear the same significance in the history of the 
agricultural population of Denmark as the resolutions of August 4th, 1789, 
bear in that of France, and the edicts of October 9th, 1807, and July 27th, 
1808, in that of Prussia.“ 


DENSIARK AXD THE FRENCH REVOLUTIOX 


A short time after [the war of 1788 between Russia and Sweden, in which 
Denmark was forced to take part as Russia’s ally,] the French Revolution 
broke out, and soon had all Europe aflame. Denmark alone preserved a 


prudent neutrality under the wise direction of Andreas Peter Bernstorff, and 
did not let herself be moved by the brilliant promises of the other powers 
and their importunate requests to take part in the coalition against the 
French Republic, represented as the common enemy of Europe. This 
prudent and firm policy bore the most happy results. \\niile blood was 
flowing in rivers over Europe, whole countries were scourged, and 
commerce, industry and art were at a standstill. Denmark attained a high 
degree of prosperity and internal strength ; and the government had the time 
and means to introduce many salutary reforms into the social structure, 
particularly in the direction of agrarian economy, which put the state in a 
position to support the great calamities that overtook her later on. 


In these years of peace, when all the other maritime powers were implicated 
in the general war, Denmark’s commerce reached an unparalleled height 
and development. England — who, thanks to her powerful navy, was in a 
position to protect her merchant marine — North America and Denmark 
shared the commerce of the world. There were agents m Copenhagen who 
had relations with everv trading nation. Trade with the Last Indies and 
China was so brisk that there were imported annually into Copenhagen 
commodities worth 5,000,000 rix-dollars; while business with the \Vest 
Indies and the carrying of trade to the Mediterranean were equally lucrative. 
Commerce on the latter sea underwent a short interruption in 1/9/, when the 
bey of Tripoli took it upon himself to insult the Danish flag; but the 
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intrepid Steen Bille, cifter a fight between three Danish ships and seven 
Tripolitan vessels, forced the bey to sue for peace, and secured the safety of 
Danish commerce within his waters. Yet Denmark did not enjoy this 
commercial prosperity and other aflvantages of peace, without undergoing 
attacks and insults on the part of the belligerent powers. The French 
Republic acted in a notably arbitrary manner, which was surpassed only by 
proud and powerful England. It took all the consummate tact of a 
Bernstorff, whom even his own enemies could not refuse to admire, to keep 
peace, without buying it at the price of the nation’s dignity, or abandoning 
the political policy she had still been able to adhere to. An important 
measui-e taken by Bernstorff to secure the safety of Northern commerce, 
was the alliance between Denmark and Sweden, which was concluded in 
1794 and which undertook to establish a common patrol within Northern 
waters, in order to protect the Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish merchant 
marine against attacks by the belligerent navies. But the able minister died 
in 1797; and his passing drew tears from a whole nation which realized its 
irreparable loss. 


It is doubtful, however, whether his wisdom could have dispelled the 
threatening storm; for the time had come when the laws of nations were 
trampled under foot, and the most powerful states of Europe tried to surpass 
each other in violence and injustice. During the wars of the Revolution, 
England kept encroaching further and further upon the commercial liberty 
of neutral nations, seeking especially to give a broad and hitherto unheard- 
of interpretation to the idea of contraband, which, if rigorously applied, 
would have ahnost entirely destroyed Denmark’s trade. In fact, while up to 
this time it had been understood that by contraband of war was meant small 
arms, powder, cannon and ammunition, England now tried to include in this 
category meat, flour, and corn, challenging Denmark’s right to bring these 
commodities into France and other belligerent countries. France, in turn, 
took similar steps with regard to neutral ships carrying on trade with 
England and her colonies. Over tliis many difficulties arose, which the 
skilful negotiations of Andreas Peter von Bernstorff seemed to settle 
amicably. After the minister’s death, however, began the practice of 
convoying merchant fleets with war vessels — a thing which Bernstorff had 
particularly abstained from, in order to avoid collisions with England. The 
consequence was that the latter country refused to recognise the right of 


warships to protect commerce, and began hostilities by attacking and 
capturing the Danish frigate Freia, which sought to prevent English cruisers 
from visiting a merchant fleet to which it was acting as convoy (July 25th, 
1800). To avoid other hostilities for the moment, Denmark came to an 
agreement (August 29th, 1800) by which the Freia was restored to her, but 
she was obliged to refrain from sending out escorts to merchant ships until 
the question at issue should be settled by negotiation. 


A short time after this, Russia, Sweden, and Prussia concluded a treaty of 
armed neutrality, similar to one already arranged in 1780; and Denmark was 
invited to join the alliance. Before the agreement with England, such 
overtures woultl have been heartily welcomed by the Danish government, 
which had on several former occasions proposed to Russia and Sweden a 
league for the protection of the neutral flag. But just at this moment these 
proposals were somewhere embarrassing; and it was only after long 
hesitation that the Danish government yielded to the threatening schemes of 
the capricious czar Paid. It subscribed to the treaty with certain reservations, 
however, in order not to violate the agreement with England. But these did 
not keep the latter from hostilities; two days before Denmark entered 
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into the neutral alliance (January I6th, 1801), England put an embargo on 
all Danish ships within English ports, and issued orders for the occupation 
of the Danish West Indies (January 14th, 1801). 


The War with England 


An English squadron of fifty-one ships, among whicli wore twenty ships of 
the line, entered the Sound, under command of Admirals Parker and 
Nelson, in the month of March; and, although exposed to a raking fire from 
the fortress of Kronborg, it succeeded in passing the batteries uninjured, 
because it hugged the Swedish shore, where no preparations had been made 
to repulse the enemy. The reason of this neglect was the mutual distrast of 


the Danish and Swedish governments. The crowm prince Frederick would 
have taken it in bad part if fortifications had been built on the Swedish 
shore of the Sound; and people would have said that Gusta'us IV had his 
eye on a part of the customs of that waterway. 


A\Tien the British fleet came in sight of Copenhagen, it separated into two 
divisions, of which one, under Nelson, pushed farther south, to attack the 
southern line of Danish fortifications; the other, under Parker, cruised 
between the island of Hven and the battery of the Tliree Crowms {Tre 
Kroner). Nelson’s fleet was composed of twelve ships of the line, seven 
frigates, and nineteen smaller vessels, with twelve hundred cannon and a 
crew of about nine thousand men. The southern line of Danish defence — 
the only one they had to fight with — consisted of seven large low-decked 
ships, some smaller ones, a few prams, and two small frigates; the whole 
fitted with 620 guns, and a crew of scarcely five thoasand men. The 
superiority of force was decidedly in favour of the enemy ; and it consisted 
not only in the greater number of ships and gims, but also in that the British 
vessels were all under sail, while the Danish flotilla, with the exception of 
four small ships, was stationary. Holy Thursday, the 2nd of April, 1801, at 
ten in the morning, a fierce battle began, which lasted with extreme fury for 
five or six hours. The Danish sailors fought with their hereditary bravery 
and, imder the command of Olfert Fischer, upheld their former naval glory 
against Nelson, the favoured of victory, and his overwhelming force. The 
admiral’s ship was bacUy damaged ; and in the end could use but few of her 
guns. On the other side, Olfert Fischer, who was on board the Dannebrog, 
left that vessel when she caught fixe in the midst of the battle, and 
transferred his flag to the Holstein; and afterwards, when the latter ship was 
riddled with shell and made useless, the Danish commander, although 
wounded, betook himself to the Tre Kroner battery, where he continued to 
direct the fight. The crew of the Dannebrog, commanded by Braun and 
afterwards by Lemming, continued to fight although the vessel was in 
flames; and it was not until a third of the men had been either killed or 
wounded, and all her guns, with the exception of three, put out of action, 
that the blazing ship was abandoned to the enemy. Among the low-deck 
ships, the Pravestenen especially distinguished herself. The brave Lassen 
defended her against two ships of the line, a frigate, and a brig, until she 
was reduced to a mere skeleton and had only two guns that could be served. 


Risbrich, on the tleck of the II agrie, fought none the less bravely against 
almost equally disproportionate forces. The young ViUemoes, who 
commanded a floating battery in which he placed himself very close to the 
English admiral’s ship, and fired several shot. ¢/ which hit her on the water 
line, won Nelson’s achniration, and muuortalized himself in the memory of 
his countrymen. 
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When the battle had lasted for three hours. Admiral Parker gave Nelson the 
signal to retreat; but the latter took no notice of the order, and continued to 
fight for some hours. Meantime the southern line of defence was for the 
most part destroyed, while that on the north had scarcely suffered, and the 
majority of the English fleet was in a deplorable condition. Most of the 
vessels had lost their sails and yards, and the masts were so riddled with 
projectiles that they threatened at any moment to fall into the sea; besides, 
in the narrow strait with which the enemy were not familiar several of their 
ships had gone aground. Three of their most powerful ships of the line had 
drifted in front of the Tre Kroner, and one even stranded just opposite the 
battery, who.se guns opened a deadly fire upon her. In these circumstances. 
Nelson sent a letter ashore saying that, if the Danes continued to fire, he 
would be compelled to burn the Danish ships which he had in his power, 
without even saving the crews. Whilst his messenger was executing his 
mission, the English admiral held a council of war to decide whether this 
was an opportune moment to attack with his least damaged ships the 
northern line of defence, which had not yet taken part in the action. But his 
officers were unanimously of the opinion that this would be impossible, and 
that the best thing to do was to retire; they must take advantage of the 
favourable wind then blowing to get out of the dangerous passage, where 
they were every moment in danger of going aground. After receiving 


Nelson’s letter, the crown prince, who had not been well informed as to the 
details of the battle, sent an envoy under flag of truce, with full powers to 
conclude a preliminary armistice and pave the way for future negotiations. 


Thus closed this sanguinary affair, so glorious for Denmark. Nelson 
rendered justice to the bravery of the Danes; and when he came on shore to 
conduct negotiations in person, he declared that, among the one hundred 
and five sanguinary battles in which he had taken part, that of Copenhagen 
was the bloodiest and fiercest. The Danes lost 1035 kUled and wounded; 
the English, according to their own statement 1200; but there is no doubt 
that this figure should be much higher, since they admitted having lost 220 
men on a single ship. Tlie negotiations ended in a truce of fourteen weeks, 
during which Denmark agreed to take no active part in the armed neutrality. 
The czar Paul having been assassinated on March 25th, 1801, affairs took a 
new turn; for his son and successor, Alexander, abandoned the neutral 
league, and concluded a peace with England, to which Denmark also 
acceded. 


Peace is Followed by a Second War 


Danish commerce soon recovered from the blow which the war with 
England had dealt it. Trade with the East and West Indies flourished as in 
former days, and there was annually imported from North America 
merchandise to the value of 8,000,000 rix-dollars. As a consequence of the 
war with France and her allies, English commerce was considerably 
reduced, and neutral Denmark was the highway tlirough which a large part 
of Europe was provided with colonial products. For this reason, navigation 
in the Sound and in the Eider canal was extraordinarily active during these 
years of war. About twelve thousand ships passed annually through the 
Sound, and about three thousand through the canal. But during this entire 
period the state had to support heavy burdens on account of the continental 
hostilities at the Danish frontier, which subjected it to great expense in 
keeping a body of troops in Holstein. At the dissolution of the German 
Empire, in 
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1806, Holstein was relieved of its vassal duties to the emperor, and by 
patent of September 9th, 1806, was declared an inseparable part of the 
Danish monarchy. 


Since 1720, with a few short intervals in 1780 and 1801, Denmark had 
enjoyed a peace which, especially in latter years, had had the most happy 
influence over the progress of the state and its internal development. This 
fortunate situation came to an end in 1807, when a series of calamities, 
mostly unforeseen and undeserved, fell upon Denmark and brought her to 
the verge of ruin. The Danish government had sought to maintain neutrality 
as long as possible; but in the midst of the violent struggle which was 
shaking all Europe, Denmark’s geographical position made it impossible to 
remain neutral, and as she hesitated to pronounce for either of the parties, 
she was finally brought violently into the melee. Napoleon wished to shut 
all the continental ports to the English; and to attain this end, it was agreed 
between him and the emperor Alexander of Russia, in certain secret articles 
of the Treaty of Tilsit (July 9th, 1807), that Denmark should be asked to 
declare war again.st England if the latter power would not come to 
reasonable terms of peace with France. However, before overtures in this 
direction could be made to Denmark either by Russia or France, England 
opened hostilities by capturing some Danish ships and sending to the Sound 
a fleet of fifty-four vessels, including twenty-three ships of the line, and 
five hundred transports, under the command of Admiral Gambler. The latter 
demanded that the Danish fleet should be surrendered to him, “because,” 
(he said) “the British government had been informed that it was about to be 
ceded to France for use against England.” In case of refusal, he threatened 
to have recourse to force. 


The Danish government had been several times, and from different sources, 
warned of England’s meditated step; but by a singular blindness the 
minister of foreign affairs, Christian Bernstorff, had refused to take any 
note of the warnings; and, in consequence, no provision for defence had 
been made. The feelings of the citizens of Copenhagen and the few soldiers 
stationed in the city were, however, loyal; and they rose to enthusiasm when 
the popular prince Frederick arrived in hot haste from Holstein, on the 11th 


of August. They were sure that he would share the perils of the citizens and 
their common fate. But their hope was soon cruelly destroyed ; at the end of 
one day the prince left for Holstein, to bring back, it was said, the troops 
stationed there — which was impossible, since the English had control of 
the sea and ¢ intercepted all marine communication. It was not thus that 
King Frederick III had defended Copenhagen, in 1658. The departure of the 
crown prince made a bad impression; and all the other members of the royal 
family likewise abandoned, one by one, a capital which seemed doomed to 
destruction. While these events were very discouraging, yet the citizens 
were ready to do all in their power. Wlien the revolting demand of the 
English had been deliberately rejected, the latter landed, without resistance, 
at Vedbek, about 10 miles north of the capital, on the 10th of .lugust, 1807. 
The corps which landed was commanded by General Cathcart. Little by 
little, reinforcements from north Germany brought it up to thirty thousand 
men. The militia, under Castenskjold and Oxholm, tried to resist it near 
Kjoge; but these troops, inexperienced and ill-armed, “ylthout enough 
powder even for the few antiquated cannon they brought witli them, could 
not stand up against the trained soldiers under Arthur Wellosley (^ 
elhngton). While several sections fought bravely, disorder soon seized upon 
the ranks of the militia, and the English scattered them with little dithculty, 
bya 
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violent cavalry charge and a terrible fire from their numerous artillery. From 
HI the city itself several sorties were made, in which the citizen corps of 
light jH infantry guards, under F. C. Holstein, won glory and sanguinary 
laurels. !m 


The students maintained their old time reputation, and the gunners also °/ 


fought with distinction in several encounters along the shore. 


The city had been surrounded on the 18th of August; and, on the 2nd of 
September, began a terrible bombardment, which lasted three days. More 
than three ‘hundred private houses, to say nothing of a large number of 
public buildings (including the magnificent church of our Lady, with its 
high belfry), were reduced to ashes, and several hundred men killed or 
maimed. A continuation of the bombardment would have transformed the 
city into a mass of ruins, and it would have been impossible to repel the 
attack the English were preparing. The commander-in-chief, the aged 
General Peymann, therefore decided to sign a capitulation (September 7th, 
1807), by the terms of which the fleet was turned over to the English, and 
the citadel of Fredericks-havn was to be occupied by them for six weeks 
while the ships were being fitted out. The resistance having been entirely 
creditable considering the forces and existing circumstances, there was 
nothing dishonourable about the surrender. No help could be expected, 
since the English ships were cruising in the Little Belt and prevented the 
crossing of the Danish army from Holstein to Zealand. A messenger from 
the crown prince, with orders to burn the fleet rather than surrender it to the 
enemy, was unfortunately taken prisoner by the English. The rich booty 
which the latter took away consisted of eighteen ships of the line, seventeen 
frigates, thirty-five small vessels and gunboats, with the great stores of 
every kind of supplies contained in the naval arsenal. The little island was 
completely pillaged; and the enemy destroyed what they could not carry off. 
They mutilated and overturned several warships then on the stocks. 


General Peymann, commander-in-chief. Generals Biclefeldt and Gedde, and 
other prominent officers were dragged before a council of war, and 
condemned to severe punishment — Peymann and Bielefeldt to loss of life, 
honour, and wealth ; Gedde to death — for the crime of surrendering a city 
which their superiors had neglected to provide with sufficient means of 
tlefence. By these trials and judgments the government seems to have 
wished to cover its own capital crimes, as well as its lack of prudence and 
ordinary precautions. The condemned men were, however, soon pardoned. 


Napoleon Forces Denmark’s Hand (1807 A.D.) 


After this high-handed proceeding, the English government dared to offer 
Denmark a choice between an alliance with England, or the maintenance of 


her former neutrality, or war; in the last-named alternative, it threatened to 
work for the separation of Norway and the union of the latter with Sweden. 
This was the first time such a plan, realised seven years later, was 
mentioned. The proposition for an alliance which England was making to 
Denmark was a fresh insult, a cruel derision. The indignation which 
animated the people and government of Denmark did not permit them to 
give ear, for one minute, to this proposition, although the prospect of the 
restitution of the stolen fleet at the close of the war, was held out to them as 
the price of an alliance. 


But a union with England would be a declaration of war upon France; and it 
would have been little different with a treaty of peace. Several historians 
have thought that Denmark should have accepted peace; for, with the 
advantage of a fortunate neutrality, she could have prevented not only 
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the great reverses and internal misfortunes of the seven years’ war she was 
obliged to carry on when she had been half-disarmed, but also the loss of 
Norway, the fatal residt of the struggle. It may, however, always be objected 
that Denmark was not free to act differently; for when the EngHsh fleet set 
sail for the Sound, Napoleon had said, “If Denmark does not declare war 
against England, she will have to reckon with me;” and he held on the 
Danish frontier an army rea;dy to execute his orders. There is no reason to 
believe that he would have changed his resolution after the carrying off of 
the Danish fleet, or that he would have allowed Denmark to make peace 
with England. For, in truth, it would have resulted from this that 
commercial relations would have been reestablished between the two 
nations, and that neutral Denmark would have been the means of placing 
Great Britain in communication with the countries round the Baltic. Now, 
Napoleon’s principal aim at this period was to destroy the power and wealth 
of his rival, by shutting her out from all trade with the Continent. He did not 
permit any nation to remain neutral in this struggle ; and still less would he 
have allowed a state situated as Demnark was to hold peaceful relations 


with his mortal enemy, the only one of his adversaries he had not yet been 
able to vanquish. The manner in which he treated Denmark shows, indeed, 
that such would have been the case. 


Napoleon’s powerful will was at that time law for all the Continental 
powers of Europe, and Denmark could not avoid their conmion fate. In any 
event she could not remain neutral. Tlie crown prince decided, therefore, to 
continue hostilities with Great Britain, and conclude a close alliance with 
the French Em-pire, but not until he had seen his capital destroyed, his navy 
taken from him, and several hundred vessels of his merchant marine 
captured. Under these circumstances Denmark declared war against 
England, November 4th, 1807. England’s attack excited indignation, not 
only in Denmark but in every European people for whom the law of nations 
was not a meaningless word ; even among the English themselves, in 
Parliament as well as out of it, the actions of the ministry were the subject 
of lively and bitter criticism. The emperor Alexander of Russia loudly 
expressed his disapprobation, and declared that he would break off all 
relations with England until she had repaired the wrong done to Denmark. 
Yet this sentiment of justice did not prevent him, a few years later, from 
leaguing with England and Sweden to sever Norway from Denmark. In the 
year following the rupture with England, a new enemy came forward 
against Denmark Tins was King Gustavus IV of Sweden, moved by violent 
hatred of his neighbour in the W kingc 


hostile oAiAwix.”..,.0 c...,. BWA A—Ac..XT-1 


became inevitable after Denmark’s alliance with Napoleon. A.s Napoleon 
was embroiled with Sweden, the Danish government declaretl wa— on that 
power, 


Frederick VI, Kino or Denmark 
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February 29th, 1808. A few days later, March 13th, Christian VII died at 
Rendsburg, leaving the kingdom in a critical condition. His successor was 
his son, who took the title of Frederick VI. Denmark was now at war with 
two countries; and, having no navy, she was not in a condition to inflict 
much injury on her most dangerous enemy, England. Her policy was allied 
with that of Napoleon, who looked out for his own interests and did not 
consider those of Denmark. The finances were beginning to fall into 
confusion; internal activity was paralysed, and commerce almost extinct; 
six hundred merchant ships, worth 18,000,000 rix-dollars, had been 
captiued by the English during Demnark’s period of neutrality, and almost 
as Many more since war with Great Britain had been declared. 


Under pretence of aiding Denmark against Sweden and undertaking an 
invasion of Skane in company with the Danish troops, a French army of 
thirty-three thousand men, imder Bernadotte, prince of PontecorvOj entered 
the Jutland peninsula in the beginning of 1808. A considerable portion of 
these (14,000) consisted of Spanish troops, commanded by the marquis dela 
Roniana; the rest were French and Dutch. Great preparations were made for 
landing in Skane; for instance, several hundred transports had been 
collected in the spring, in the Great Belt and the Sound, and had been kept 
there a long time, to the great injury of commerce and of the provisioning of 
Norway, which was badly in need of corn. \Y\ii\e Bernadotte was dragging 
the affair out at great length, a new difficulty arose by England’s taking 
occasion to send warships to the Belt and the Sound. Little by little it 
became apparent that Napoleon never had any intention of invading Skane; 
and even if this project had been carried out, there is good reason to believe 
that it would not have been with the idea of helpmg Denmark and procuring 
her advantage, but only as a diversion in favour of the Russians, who, with 
Napoleon’s connivance, had at this moment attacked Sweden, and were 
trying to take Finland from her. In occupying Nordalbingia and Fiinen, the 
Emperor seems to have had especially in view the cjuartering of his troops 
in a fertile country and making sure of Denmark, whom he always 
suspected of trying to deal in an underhanded manner with England. The 


foreign auxiliaries spread themselves over Holstein, Schleswig, and a 
portion of Jutland, and behaved like masters of the country; they even 
furnished a part of the garrisons at the fortresses of Rendsburg and 
Gliickstadt. 


Good feeling did not always rule between the various elements composing 
the army. The Spanish soldiers had been taken from their native land 
against their will, and sent into the far north to fight in a cause to which 
they were alien and indifferent. They were, consequently, extremely 
discontented, and fraternised badly with the French. To get rid of the 
Spaniards, a large number were transported to Fiinen, and several regiments 
to Zealand. Napoleon had detlu-oned the king of Spain and put his own 
brother Joseph in his place ; but now the Spanish nation rose up in its 
entirety against the ruler who had been imposed upon them. At the news of 
this event the Spaniards quartered in Denmark passed from irritation to 
open revolt; the majority refused to take the oath to the new monarch, or did 
it with reservations that could not be admitted; in several places riotous 
scenes occiu-red. The marquis de la Romana, who shared the sentiments of 
his soldiers, resolved to make an attempt to relieve them of the foreign 
yoke, and put himself in communication with the English ships cruising 
near Fiinen and Langeland, which were perfectly willing to take the 
Spaniards on board. A large number of these embarked from the island of 
Langeland ; others surprised and occupied Nyborg, from which place they 
boarded the British vessels (August 9th, 1808). 
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Those who were in North Jutland hastened to Aarhus, ana taking possession 
of the ships in the harbour, saQed after their compatriots. Those, on the 
contrary, who were in the more southern parts of Jutland, and the two 
regiments stationed in Zealand, were disarmed and made prisoners. 


Bernadotte remained in the Northern peninsula for a long time after these 
events, and it was not until the spring of the following year (1809), after 


having spent more than a year in Denmark, that he entirely withdrew his 
troops, of which Napoleon had need elsewhere. The army had 


been a plague and a heaA“y burden ., _,, 

upon the inhabitants. It had con- ^ -^ 

sumed the resources of the state t_ ^ i^. *,;7 W^y™M ~ 
by the extraordinary expenditure ‘^ -\k/ 

requu-ed for its maintenance, and <MM PF’ - 

its presence had not been of the r^- -” /MAM A%, f=A5/A 
slightest benefit to Denmark. ”” ”” 

The Loss of Norway 


Since the English had control of the sea, conmiunication with Norway was 
becoming extremely difficidt; and it was judged best to hand over the 
government of that country to a commission sitting at Christiania. In 1806 
its president, Prince Christian Augustus of Augastenburg, be-came also the 
commandant-gen- eral of NoTO/ay. “Wliile the en-emy’s privateers and 
cruisers ploughed the Kattegat and the North sea, Denmark had the greatest 
difficulty in sending corn to Norway ; and that country was now threatened 
with famine and high prices. The Danish government took extraordinary 
measures to prevent these evUs, and if it did not succeed entirely, it was not 
because it had not made sacrifices. After tlie rupture with 


Sweden, hostUities began on the Norwegian frontier. A Swedish corps, the 
army of the west, crossed the frontier, but the able commamler of the 
Nonvegian troops, Prince Christian Augustus, repelled the enemy m several 
glorious combats. Hostilities ceased before the close of the year 1808. 


Denmark continued, in desperation and at the price of enormous sacn-fices, 
the war with Great Britain; but as a consequence of the loss of lier na\y she 
could deal no hard blows to her hated enemy, whose fleets covered tlie 
whole of the northern seas. The few warships which, not being at 


Copenhagen in 1807, had escaped coming into the possession of the 
English were, one by one, overtaken and destroyed by them. In the nation s 
distress patriotism rose to its highest point. The burghers nvaUVed each other 
m 
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noble sacrifices of property and money, and by this means a fleet of galiots 
was built in a short time with which the Danish navy faced its proud enemy. 
In truth, Denmark had nothing but gunboats, except the indomitable 
courage of the Danish sailors, which was never better exhibited than in this 
unequal contest, counterbalanced the country’s weakness, and made the 
enemy undergo many sensible losses in the course of the war. Many British 
ships, brigs, and cutters had to lower their flag before the Danish and 
Norwegian gunboats. England’s commerce in the northern seas was also 
continually harassed by bold privateers, sailing from Danish and Norwegian 
ports. But in spite of all their efforts, the Danes could not prevent the 
English from establishing themselves on the island of An-holt, in the 
midcUe of the Kattegat (1S09), which was a great hindrance to 
international commerce. An attempt made in 1811 to retake the island met a 
disastrous ending, with great loss of life. 


This state of things was prolonged until 1812; for six years Denmark had 
defended herself with great difficulty against Great Britain, her sole enemy. 
But soon she hatl many others, and was carried into the great whirlpool of 
European war. John Bernadotte, or Charles John, as he was afterwards 
cafled, [had been elected heir to the tlu’one of Sweden, in 1810,] and had 
taken up the plan already conceived by Gusta^.ls III, which consisted in 
seizing Norway from Denmark and uniting it with Sweden — a policy the 
success of which would have contributed immensely to the popularity of the 


new dynasty. The ex-marshal of France could not count on the support of 
Napoleon, with whom he now held somewhat strained relations, because 
since his election he had not been willing to follow the imperial policy, 
which was contrary to Sweden’s interests. At this time the latter country, at 
Napoleon’s demand, had declared war upon Great Britain. But this was a 
mere feint, for to Napoleon’s great indignation trade between the two 
nations was kept up as in times of the most profound peace. French troops 
were already occupying Swedish Pomerania, and to complete the rupture 
nothing but a declaration of war was needetl. 


Another perspective, however, now unfolded itself, and was favourable to 
the views of Charles John. Relations between France and Russia were 
becoming more and more mifriendly, and the latter country was expecting 
at any moment to see her frontiers crossed by the immense army the French 
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emperor was collecting. In view of the terrible struggle which would then 
take place, it was necessary for Russia to protect herself on the side of 
Sweden, her old enemy, who, it might be supposed, would not neglect so 
favourable an opportunity. The amputation of so important a member as 
Finland had left a still open wound, and the Swedish army had an 
experienced leader in the heir presumptive to the crown. The czar therefore 
began negotiations for an alliance with Sweden, and Charles John entered 
willingly into a union which pennitted him to satisfy his hatred for 
Napoleon, and to realize a long-cherished project. The price of this 
cooperation was not to be Finland, but Norway. On April 5th, 1812, a treaty 
was signed at St. Petersburg, by which Sweden promised her support to the 
czar, who in re-turn pledged himself to make Denmark surrender Norway to 
Sweden, if possible amicably, and in return for compensation in German 
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territory; if not, by force. The alliance was confirmed in a personal 
interview between Charles John and the emperor Alexander at Abo in 
Finland, in August, 1812, at the very time when the grand army was 
marching into the heart of Russia. 


It is to this strange complicity of two hereditary enemies, coming to terms 
to despoil a weak neighbour, that the separation of Norway and Denmark is 
due. It must be noted, moreover, that both Sweden and Russia were entirely 
at peace with Denmark. The czar Alexander, who five years before had 
publicly expressed his horror of England’s treatment of the Danes, now in 
his tiu-n made himself guilty of no less odious a 'iolation of the law of 
nations. Although Great Bntam was already at war with Denmark, it was 
not until the following year (March 3ril, ISU) that she agreed, in spite of 
herself and after many hesitations, to the conditions which Charles John 
imposed in return for his participation m the war against Napoleon. , 


Frederick VI was informed of Charles John’s projects towards the clo“ of 
1812, and was enabled by negotiations and a change of policy to stave ott 
the immediate danger. It was the more necessary to take this course ot 
action, smce, after the defeat of France in Russia, there was little or no hope 
of assistance from her. The king sent word to Napoleon that circmiistances 
imposed on him the pressing necessity of separating his cause from that of 
the empire and of seeking to come to terms with England and tlie other 
powers whicli 
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were threatening Denmark. Napoleon recognised that the king’s 
representations were well founded, and left him free to act as the interests 
of his realm demanded — an extraordinary piece of moderation on the 


emperor’s part, which, however, would have been much more praiseworthy 
in the days of his prosperity than in the decline of of his power. Frederick 
VI now began negotiations with Russia and England, offered to enter the 
league against Napoleon, and sent special plenipotentiaries to Alexander 
and the English government to appeal to their sense of equity. 


Renewal of the Alliance between Denmark and the French Empire 


Repelled by both England and Russia, Frederick turned once more to 
Napoleon, who received him with kindness and in such a manner that the 
alliance between Denmark and the French Empire was renewed. About ten 
thousand Danes, under the leadership of Prince Frederick of Hesse, the 
king’s brother-in-law, joined the French army of north Germany, 
commanded by Marshal Davout, Prince of Eckmiilil. A prince of royal 
blood. Christian Frederick, son of the crown prince Frederick, was sent to 
Norway. The situation was a difficult one for the young Christian Frederick, 
but his s}Tn-pathetic personality won him the people’s love and made his 
task easier. If it had been a matter for the Norwegians only, the danger 
would not have been so great, for they were still devotedly attached to their 
ancient union with Denmark, and had no desire to contract a new one with 
Sweden. There were only a few malcontents ; at whose head was Count 
Herman Wedel, who plotted a crime and entered into relations with his 
sovereign’s enemy. 


For a moment fortune appeared to smile on Denmark. Napoleon seemed to 
have recovered his former vigour; he defeated his enemies in several 
battles, and in the beginning of 1813 assumed an energetic and threatening 
attitude, which gave Denmark the hope of a successful solution of her 
difficulties. The Danish army, under Frederick of Hesse, operating in 
concert with Davout, entered Mecklenburg in August, and fought with 
success until some reverses overtaking the French in Eastern Germany 
forced it to fall back to Lauenburg, where, throughout the autumn of 1813, 
it sustained the honour of the Danish arms in a series of skirmishes with the 
Germans and Russians, under Walmoden and Tettenborn. But finally 
fortune completely abandoned Napoleon. The loss of the great battle of 
Leipsic and the defection of his allies compelled him to evacuate Germany. 
Marshal Davout was thus compelled to shut himself up in the fortified city 


of Hamburg, and to cut hmiself off from the Danish contingent, which had 
nothing left to do but to retire before the great masses of troops that poured 
upon it from all sides. The brave French general Lallemand stayed with the 
Danish army, and Davout kept with him the Jutland dragoons, commanded 
by Colonels Engelsted and Bonnichsen. By their courage and exploits in 
this short campaign, this body of cavaby won a brilliant reputation. Charles 
John, who had taken an important part in the success of the allies against 
Napoleon, now commenced to look after his own interests. Abandoning the 
pursuit of the French army, at the end of November he deviated from 
Hanover towards the Danish frontier; it was in Holstein that he was to 
conquer Norway. He had twenty-five thousand men under his orders; but 
Walmoden’s German troops and Tettenborn’s Russian corps having effected 
a junction with him, the combined army reached a total of fifty thousand 
men, which could easily be augmented, if necessary, by the divisions 
encamped in the vicinity. 


It was this force that the little Danish army, reduced to nine thousand 
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men, was called upon to resist. Charles John marched across eastern 
Holstein, through Liibeck and Segeberg ; Walmoden, through the middle of 
the duchy, by way of Oldesloe and Neumiinster; and Tettenborn, across the 
western portion, towards the Eider. In their retreat, the Danish troops had a 
first encounter with those of Walmoden near the village of Boden, in the 
outskirts of Oldesloe; but a short time after (December 7th) a more serious 
struggle took place at Bornhoved. The advance of the Swedish army, 
composed of twelve squadrons of hussars under General Skoldebrand, had 
let pass without molestation the Danish rearguard, under General 
Lallemand, on the moors of Segeberg; but when the greater part of this 
body of troops had entered the narrow pass, nearly a mile in length, which 
is crossed by the road to the south of Bornhoved, the Swedes charged upon 
it with great fury, captured two cannon placed before the entrance to the 


pass, pushed into it, fought their way through the Danes, and advanced as 
far as Bornhoved. 


But here they found superior forces and had to beat a retreat. It was now 
necessary to get through the narrow way again, and to pass through the shot 
and shell of the Danes, who occupied both sides of the defile. The Swedish 
losses were considerable; from their own report, they left behind several 
hundred dead and wounded. 


The Battle of Sehested (1813 A.D.) 


The Danish army continued its march to the north, and reassembled in the 
neighbourhood of Kiel to prepare to cross the Eider canal, which it did on 
the 9th of December. But the situation soon became critical. Walmoden 
advanced to the Eider, and took possession of the crossing of Ivluvensiek, 
opposite Sehested; a division of his army, under General Dornberg, crossed 
the Eider, and marched in the direction of Egernfjord. General Tettenborn 
had crossed the Eider at Frederiksstad, and his Cossacks galloped towards 
the city of Schleswig. The Swedes, finally, were on the march to form a 
junction with Walmoden. The Danish army was turned, its line of retreat 
towards the south cut off, and communication with the fortress of 
Rendsburg intercepted. 


Under these circumstances, Frederick of Hesse resolved to open up, cost 
what it might, the road to Rendsburg; for there alone his troops would find 
protection, and so could the rest of the Danish army if the latter took the 
field, as might be expected. The onlv way by which he could reach 
Rendsburg lay through Sehested, and a lively battle took place for the 
possession of this town. It began at ten o’clock in the morning of the 10th 
of December, and lasted the whole day. The Danes drove the enemy from 
the position he held north of Sehested, and made themselves masters of the 
town after several hours of fierce fighting. But the Swedes rallied at the 
southern gate of the village, which they took after reinforcements had come 
up. 1 licy did not keep it long: Prince Frederick gave the order of attack to 
three squadrons of ch-agoons from Fiinen; and they dashed madly into the 
town, raising havoc among the battalion that occupied it, seized severa 
cannon, and took 250 prisoners. The fate of the battle seemed to be decided; 
but wlien tlie dragoons, in their progress, encountered fresh troops, and had 


to retire witli loss, Walmoden thought the moment had come for a fresh 
attack, and dccuieii to try to tempt fortune to his side. A furious fight broke 
out anew to the south of Sehested; and after a bloody imUe, in which a 
whole squadron ot Mecklenburg chasseurs at the front of the attacking line 
A“af cut to Pieces the enemy was finaUy repulsed, and retreated towards the 
Eider, io clear 
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them entirely from the northern bank of the river, a fresh charge was made 
by the two squadrons called Holsteiners, but exclusively composed of 
Jutlanders from the neighbourhoods of Kolding and Hadersleben. They 
routed all the enemy’s infantry which they met; but as their courage knew 
no bound, and, in their zeal, they ventured too far, like the cavalry of Fiinen, 
they met with considerable losses. Walmoden, despairing of obtaining a 
better result, crossed the Eider at Ivluvensiek between four and five in the 
afternoon, and encamped on the south bank of the river. 


The road was now free for the Danish army, which continued its march to 
Rendsburg without molestation. The Danish loss reached about three 
hundred killed and wounded ; the enemy admitted a loss of from four to 
five hundred dead and wounded, and besides they lost about 650 prisoners. 
The battle of Sehested was a fine feat of arms, and gave much prestige to 
the Danish army, but it fell far short of satisfying the patriotism of the 
Danish people. In seeing a single corps fight with such bravery, they might 
well ask, What might not a whole army do? 


The Peace of Kiel (18U A.D.J 


The army, however, remained motionless, like a chained lion. Nothing was 
done; Frederick VI was abandoned by everyone; and he did not find in 
himself the confidence, strength, and decision demanded at this critical 
moment. After the fight at Sehested, an armistice was concluded and 
negotiations begun, which ended in an unfavourable peace. Shortly before 


the signing of the treaty, a new misfortune was added to the others. General 
Chernikov, commanding the well-provisioned fortress of Gliickstadt, 
surrendered it unnecessarily to the enemy, after a short and feeble 
resistance. By the Peace of Kiel (January 14th, 1814), Norway was ceded to 
Sweden, which gave a sort of indemnity to Denmark by resigning to her 
Swedish Pomerania and the island of Riigen, later exchanged with Prussia 
for Lauenburg and a sum of money. Iceland, the Faroe islands and 
Greenland remained to Denmark. The same day and at the same place, a 
peace was concluded with England, which obtained the island of 
Helgoland. Denmark further undertook to take part in the war against 
Napoleon, and to provide to that end a contingent of ten thousand men. The 
former relations with Russia, Prussia, and Spain were reestablished a short 
time after, by different treaties.** 


The Norwegians, however, were not inclined to submit tajnely and at once 
to absorption into Sweden. They rallied round the Danish king’s nephew 
and heir presumptive. Prince Christian Frederick, afterwards Christian VIII, 
and elected him their king, while at the same time the national assembly 
voted a new constitution for Norway. A comparison of this with the Danish 
constitution of 1849 has been drawn up by Jenssen-Tusch, the biographer of 
Christian VIII.” 


THE NORWEGIAN CONSTITUTION OF 1814 AND THE DANISH 
CONSTITUTION 


OF 1849 


The Norwegian fundamental law, dated from Eidsvold, May 17th, 1814, 
states in its first paragraph that “the kingdom of Norway is a free, 
independent, and indivisible realm. The form of its government is an 
absolute and hereditary monarchy.” The Danish fundamental law, dated 
from the castle of Christiansborg, June 5th, 1849, likewise states in its first 
paragraph, ” The form of government is a limited monarchy; the 
sovereignty is heredi- 
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tary.” The Norwegian constitution declares the Protestant f erangelisch- 
lidherisch, the united Calvinist and Lutheran bodies) religion to be the 
established religion of the country; enjoins on those subjects who profess it 
the duty of educating their children in its tenets; and excludes Jesuits, 
monastic orders, and Jews from the kingdom. The Danish constitution, on 
the other hand, states that the Protestant (evangelisch-liitherischj church is 
tiie national church of Denmark, and as such is supported by the state; 
while paragraph 7 grants complete liberty in matters of faith and worship. 


In the second paragraph, which treats of the e.xecutive power, the king and 
the royal family, the Norwegian constitution runs: ” The executive power is 
in the hands of the king; ” and the Danish fundamental law contains a 
Statement to the same effect. In like manner, tlie paragraphs dealing with 
the king’s majority and the responsibility of his ministers are almost 
identical in substance. But while, according to the Norwegian fundamental 
law, the succession passes in direct line through heirs-male only, so that 
only an heir-male can inherit from a male progenitor, the Danish 
constitution abides by the provisions of the Konigsgcsetz (King’s Law) of 
Noveml)er 14th, 1665, paragraphs 27-40, which establish lineal succession 
through the male and female line (agnates and cognates). Should there be 
no heir to the throne, the king of Norway may propose a successor to the 
storthing, which is at liberty to accept or reject him. The Danish 
fundamental law, on the contrary, states that under such circunxstances it is 
for the diet to choose an heir to the throne and determine the future 
succession. The case, however, could occur only on the supposition that 
both the male and the female lines were extinct. By the Norwegian 
fundamental law, the king comes of age on the attainment of his twentieth 
year, while that of Denmark fixes his majority at eighteen. By the 
Konigsgesetz, he is qualified to assume the reins of absolute government on 
entering his fourteenth year. The tenor of the oath taken by the king of 
Norway on his accession, is that he will gov-ern the kingdom in accordance 
with the constitution and the laws of the country; the king of Denmark’s 
oath is limited to the promise to maintain the fundamental law of the 
kingdom. Both fundamental laws agree in requiring the king’s oath to be 


taken before the assembled storthing in Nor-way and before the united diet 
in Denmark. 


The coronation and annointing of the king of Norway take place in the 
cathedral of Trondhjem, the ceremonial being decided upon by the king 
himself. The Danish fundamental law contains no such provision; hence the 
ceremony must be regarded as non-essential. The king of Norway is obliged 
to reside within the boundaries of his kingdom, nor may he be out of the 
country for more than six months without the sanction of the storthing, on 
pain of forfeiting his personal right to the crown. On this point, again, the 
Danish constitution has no provision except that if the king, by reason of 
absence or ill-health, shall find it necessary to nominate a regent, he shall 
convoke the diet and submit to it a bill to that effect. Accordmg to the 
constitution of Eidsvold, the king of Norway may not assume the crown or 
government of any other country, unless with the assent of two-thirds of the 
storthing. This answers to the provision of the Danish fundamental law: ” 
Without the sanction of the diet the king cannot be ruler over other 
countries than those pertaining to the Danish monarchy. The kmg ot 
Norway must profess, and always have professed the tenets of 
Protestantism, and must be ready to defend and protect them. In the Danish 
constitution, on the other hand, the phrase is merely: ” The king must be a 
member of the Protestant church.” By the Norwegian constitution tlie kmg 
is 
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enjoined to have the oversight over public worship and religious 
assemblies, and to see to it that teachers adhere to the rules proscribed for 
religious instruction. There is no such provision in the Danish fundamental 
law, which, on this subject, says concisely, ” The national church is 
regulated by law.” 


The king of Norway can issue regulations dealing with commerce, trade, 
and police, but such regulations must not be contrary to the constitution and 
the laws passed by the storthing, and remain in force provisionally only, 
until such time as they shall have received the sanction of the next 
storthing. The Danish fundamental law, on the other hand, contains a 
provision that under circumstances of peculiar urgency, and when the diet is 
not sitting, the king may issue provisional laws, provided they are not 
contrary to the fundamental law, and that every such law must be submitted 
to the next diet for ratification. ” The king levies the taxes and duties 
imposed by the storthing,” says the Norwegian fundamental law; that of 
Denmark contains no such definition, but in general terms assigns the 
executive power wholly to the king. ” The king sees to it that the state 
property and royalties are used and administered in such wise as is 
prescribed by the storthing and conducive to the common weal,” so runs the 
law of Norway; while that of Denmark prescribes that no demesne 
pertaining to the state shall be alienated except by a decree of the diet. 
According to the Norwegian constitution, the king in council has the 
prerogative of pardoning criminals after sentence has been pronounced by 
the Supreme Court, and on the advice of the same. The condemned person 
is free to choose whether he will accept the king’s pardon or undergo the 
sentence awarded by the court. In actions brought before the Supreme Court 
by the odelsthing (one division of the national assembly), the king cannot 
exercise the prerogative of mercy except by remitting a capital sentence. 
With regard to such cases the Danish fundamental law merely says, ” The 
king can pardon and grant amnesties; he can exempt ministers from the 
penalties imposed upon them only by consent of the folkething.” 


In accordance with the fundamental law of Norway, the king selects and 
appoints all civil, ecclesiastical, and military officers, after consultation 
with the council of state; and they are required to take the oath of allegiance 
to the constitution and the king. Princes of the blood royal are incapable of 
holding civil office. The king, after consulting with the council of state, 
may dismiss any member of the said council, or any person holding an 
appointment in the office of the said council, or any ambassador, consul, 
superior official either civil or ecclesiastic, regimental or divisional 
commander, commandant of a fortress or naval officer in command of a 
man-of-war, without the formality of a trial. Other officials the king can 


only suspend, after which they must immediately be brought to trial; but 
they may not be deprived of their office except by sentence of the court, nor 
transferred to another without their own consent. All these cases the Danish 
fundamental law cov-ers by the statement: “Appointments to all offices are 
in the king’s hands to the same extent as heretofore.” This general 
statement, however, points back to a legal ordinance by which the signature 
of a responsible minister must be added to that of the king in the case of 
each appointment. As a rule the king of Denmark can dismiss the officials 
he has appointed; but there is a proviso that judges are not to be deprived of 
their offices without trial, or transferred elsewhere against their will, and 
exceptions in the case of other classes are to be determined by law. It is a 
curious fact that the fundamental law of the kingdom of Denmark contains 
no provision whereby officials are required to take the oath to the 
constitution and vow loyalty and obedience to the king. 
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According to the Norwegian constitution, the king can, at his good pleasure, 
bestow orders as a reward for distinguished service, but no title except such 
as is inseparable from office. Nor can he grant personal or mixed hereditary 
privileges to any person. This last provision corresponds to the article in the 
Danish constitution whereby all privileges appurtenant to lineage, title, or 
rank are abrogated, and whereby no fiefs, family estates, or entail may be 
established for the future, while those which already exist are gradually to 
pass over into free tenure; but the Danish law says not a word of orders and 
rewards for service rendered to the state. The provisions with regard to the 
civil list are practically the .same in both fundamental laws, but by a clause 
subjoined to that of Denmark, the civil list may not be burdened with debt. 
The Norwegian constitution gives the king a free hand in the appointment 
and dismissal of his court officers and servants. The king lias supreme 
command over the forces by land and sea, but they may not be transferred 
to the service of a foreign power without the consent of the storthing, nor 
may foreign troops be admitted into the country, except as auxiliaries in 
case of hostile invasion. The king likewise has absolute power to muster 
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— Errera, L., Les juifs russes, Brussels, 1893. — Eusebius, F., Chronicon. 
— Ewald, G. H. A., Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Gottingen, 1864-1867, 7 
vols. Die Altertiinier des Volkes Israel, Gottingen, 1866. 


Georg Heinrich August Ewald was born at Gottingen, November 16, 1803; 
died at Gottingen, May 4, 1875. He was professor of oriental languages in 
Gottingen from 1827 to 1837 and from 1848 to 1867. Professor Ewald was 
one of the most stalwart figures in that company of great men who took part 
in reorganising the attitude of nineteenth-century thought toward Hebrew 
literature. But while delving to the very depths of oriental scholarship, he 
took no less keen an interest in the politics of the Germany of his own time 
; and it was this interest, rather than the other, which determined most of the 
important steps in his personal history. Thus the interruption of his first 
course as professor at Gottingen was due to his association with that famous 
company known as tlie ” Gottingen Seven,” who protested so vigorously 
against what they regarded as a political outrage that it was no longer 
possible for them to retain their connection with the university there. 
Subsequently Ewald was recalled to his old post, but again a conflict came, 
in which he needs must say his mind, with a result much as before. And 
even later in life, when the world-famed orientalist was past his seventy- 
first year, he was tried, convicted, and condemned to three weeks’ 
imprisonment for having expressed his honest opinions of the actions of 
Prince Bismarck and the Imperial Government which that statesman 
dominated. With these biographical details in mind it can never be in 
question that the great orientalist was a man of the firmest convictions, who 
always stood ready to battle for the faith that was in him, which was the 
keynote of his very existence. He was a contro-versialist, a reformer — as 
has been said — another Luther. A student of oriental literature from his 
early childhood, he came in after life to he recognised everywhere as one of 
the greatest authorities upon this subject; and his writings, nearly all of 
them having to do with Hebrew history, mark an epoch in the progress of 
the religious and historical thought of his age. The Geschichte c/es Volkes 
Israel, especially, must always stand at once as a monument of learning and 
as a milestone of the intellectual progress of a generation. When it 
appeared, and for many years afterwards, it seemed to the generality of 


troops, to declare war and conclude peace, to enter into and dissolve 
aDiances, and to .send and receive ambassadors. The provisions of the Dan- 
ish constitution are similar to these, except with regard to foreign troops, 
and it contains the addition that the king cannot cede any portion of the 
country to a foreign power, or di.spose of the public revenue, or subject the 
country to burdensome obligations, without the con.sent of the diet. 


The provisions respecting the king’s competence to take despotic measures 
against subjects are alike in both fundamental laws, which is also the case 
in the matter of the constitution of the council of state and ministerial 
responsibility. Some provisions of the Norwegian constitution concerning 
princes and princesses of the blood royal are adopted from the Danish 

A’ oHi/sgesetz (King’s Law) of 1665, to which the Danish fundamental law 
likewise refers in conclusion. According to both constitutions, a regency or 
government by a guardian, with the cooperation of the storthing or diet, 
may be instituted; but the Norwegian constitution makes special mention of 
the members of the royal family; while that of Denmark permits the diet to 
appomt a regent. In default of any heir to the throne, the storthing may 
found a new dynasty, while in Denmark, under similar circumstances, the 
diet chooses a king and determines the succession. The Norwegian 
fundamental law also contains a series of provisions on the subject of the 
education of a king under age, by the queen-mother and certain men 
selected by the storthing; of which nothing is said in the Danish 
fundamental law. 


The third section of the Norwegian constitution, headed, ” Of Civil Rights 
and the Legislative Authority,” states that the Norwegian nation exercises 
legislative authority by means of its storthing, which consists of two 
Things, the ladthing and the odelsthing, that meet together under certain 
circumstances in a storthing .session. The Danish Parliament Ukewise 
consists of two chambers: the folkething and the landsthing. When they 
meet together, as they do under certain circumstances, and form a single 
assembly, the two chambers constitute the united diet, while the Norwegian 
Things remam two distinct bodies. The Eidsvold constitution admits of only 
one election for the whole storthing; the Danish fundamental law institutes 
a twofold election, each chamber being elected separately. Only such 
Norwegian citizens are qualified to vote as have attained their twenty-fifth 


year, have been fave years domiciled in the country, and hold or have held 
public office, or such as have possessed or managed registered property in 
land for more than hve 
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years, or are freemen of a city, or possess houses or land in ports or places 
of lading to the value of 300 rchsbldhlon. By the Danish fundamental law, 
on the other hand, every man in the country who is thirty years of age, and 
of unimpeachable reputation, is entitled to vote for both Things, provided 
he possesses the rights of a native. Hence, in the kingdom of Denmark no 
census is taken to decide electoral qualifications; and on this point again its 
fundamental law is far more liberal and democratic than that of Norway. 


In sparsely populated Norway, one elector is nominated by every fifty 
persons qualified to vote. From amongst themselves or the other qualified 
voters, these electors choose one-fourth of their own number to sit in the 
storthing; any number of electors from three to six sending one member; 
any number from seven to ten, two members; from eleven to fourteen, three 
members; and from fifteen to eighteen, four members; which last is the 
largest number of deputies any one town can send to the storthing. If a town 
has less than one hundred and fifty inhabitants, it elects in conjunction with 
the next town. In every country parish the qualified voters among the 
inhabitants choose electors in proportion to their numbers, one for every 
hundred, two for any number between one and two hundred, three for any 
number between two and three hundred, and so on. The electors proceed, 
like the others, to elect one-tenth of their own number, either from among 
themselves or from the qualified voters of their administrative district, to 
take their seats in the storthing; any number from five to fourteen electing 
one; from fifteen to twenty-four, two; from twenty-five to thirty-four, three; 
and of thirty-five and over, four, as the largest number of deputies that can 
be sent by any one electoral district. The storthing has the power of mak-ing 
alterations in these electoral regulations, so as to arrange for the 
representation of town and country in the proportion of one to two, and to 


keep the total number of deputies in the storthing above seventy-five and 
below one hundred. In Norway, no man can be a popular representative who 
has not passed his thirtieth year and been ten years domiciled in the country. 


In Denmark this mode of election is employed only for the first chamber or 
landsthing, and the provisions of the Danish fundamental law are 
consequently more democratic in this respect than the constitution of 
Norway. The number of deputies to the second chamber or folkething in 
Denmark is approximately one to every fourteen thousand of the population 
(the constitution of Eidsvold sets it at about one to every ten thousand). The 
votes are taken by circles, the extent of which is determined by the election 
law. Each circle chooses one candidate out of those who present themselves 
for election. The only qualification necessary for election to the folkething 
is that the candidate shall have attained the age of twenty-five; for the 
landsthing, he must be forty years of age, and must have fulfilled the 
conditions necessary for qualification as a voter, though no limitation is 
imposed in respect of length of residence in the electoral circle. No man is 
eligible for election to the Danish landsthing unless he has paid to the state 
200 rchsbkthlon in direct taxes during the preceding year, or can prove that 
he enjoys an annual income of 1,200 rchsbkthlon; while the Norwegian 
constitution requires no property qualification in a candidate. On the other 
hand, by the fundamental law of the latter country, neither members nor 
subordinate officials of state, nor court officers, nor pensioners are eligible 
for election; a restriction which does not exist in Denmark, where officials 
accept or refuse nomination as deputies to the diet without reference to the 
government. 


According to the constitution of Eidsvold, the popular representatives thus 
elected constitute the storthing of the kingdom of Norway and the diet 
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of Denmark, which last-named body consists of the folkething and 
landsthing. The Norwegian storthing is held every three years at 


Christiania, the capital of the country; the Danish diet annually, wherever 
the seat of government happens to be. The storthing elects one-fourth of its 
own members to form the lagthing; the remaining three-fourths constitute 
the odelsthing. Thus, in Norway the whole storthing is the original body, by 
the division of which the two Things come into being; while in Denmark, 
on the contrary, the folkething and the landsthing constitute the original 
body, and tlie united diet is the product of the coalition of the two Things, 
the storthing and the diet are both legislative and deliberative assemblies. In 
Norway, every legislative proposal must first be moved in the odelsthing, 
either by a member of that body or by the government through a member of 
the council of state. If the odelsthing accepts the proposal it is sent on to the 
lagthing, which either assents to or rejects it; and, in the latter case, sends it 
back to the odelsthing with an explanation of its motives in so doing. The 
odelsthing deUberates upon these observations, and then either passes over 
from the original motion to the order of the day, or sends it back to the 
lagthing for fresh consideration, with or without alteration. If a motion has 
been twice submitted to the lagthing by the odelsthing and twice rejected, 
the two chambers meet in a session of the storthing, and the final decision is 
given by a majority of two-thirds. An interval of three days, at least, must 
elapse between any two of the above named transactions. 


When a legislative proposal of this kind, brought into the odelsthing and 
approved by the lagthing or the assembled storthing, has been voted on and 
passed in the manner described, it is submitted to the king or his 
representative by a deputation from both chambers of the storthing, with a 
request for his assent. If he approves of the proposal, he appends his 
signature to it, thus giving it the force of law. If he does not approve it, he 
sends the draught back to the odelsthing, with the remark that he does not 
think it expedient at this time to sanction the resolution of the storthing; 
after which the proposal cannot again be made and submitted to the king by 
the same storthing. If the next lawfully elected storthing again brings 
forward the same law, the king can again prevent its promulgation by 
refusing his assent. But if a third lawfully elected storthing submits the 
same proposal to the king, after it has again been deliberated upon by both 
chambers, and again requests his assent to a law which, upon mature 
consideration, they think for the public advantage, the proposal acquires 
legal validity even if the royal assent is not given before the end of the 


session. A law thus adopted by the storthing is drawn up in a different form 
from those which have received the royal assent. The Danish fundamental 
law, on the other hand, concedes to both Things the right of moving and 
discussing legislative proposals; but no final decision can be taken upon any 
proposal until it has been under dehberation three times in each Thing. 
There is, however, an essential difference between the two fundamental 
laws in the fact that the veto of the king of Norway is suspensive only, 
while that of the king of Denmark is absolute. It cannot, therefore, be 
denied that upon this point the constitution of Norway is more democratic 
than that of Denmark, though the latter more vigorously champions the 
rights of the people. Hence, the legislative authority in Denmark pertains 
neither to the diet nor to the king alone (not even in exceptional cases to the 
latter, as it does in Norway), but to the two 


conjointly. /i * fi 


With respect to the judicature, and especially to the Supreme Court, the 
provisions of the two fundamental laws are almost identical. By the con- 
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stitution of Eidsvold the defendant can challenge as many as one-third of 
the members of the court, without giving any reason, so long as he does not 
reduce the number below fifteen. The constitution of Christiansborg 
contains no such provision. The fifth and last section of the Norwegian 
fundamental law bears the superscription ” General provisions.” It provides, 
among other things, that offices of state in Norway shall be occupied by 
none but Norwegian subjects who profess the Protestant religion, have 
taken the oath to the constitution, sworn fealty to the king, and are able to 
speak the language of the country. The Danish constitution is more liberal, 
for it briefly lays down the principle that no man shall forfeit his claim to 
the full enjoyment of all civil and political rights on account of his religion, 
and here again there is no mention of any oath to be taken by holders of 
office. The Norwegian constitution contains various other precepts of 


general application respecting the administration of justice, among which is 
the singular provision that no dues may be levied by the state upon the fees 
paid to constables. The sixth and eighth sections of the Danish fundamental 
law treat of the administration of justice on principles of natural law which 
are to be brought into use by fresh legislation, and lays down the special 
rule that the courts must be competent to settle all questions beyond the 
scope of magisterial authority. 


The freedom of the press is guaranteed by both fundamental laws. The 
Norwegian constitution lays down the principle that no new and permanent 
restrictions may in future be anywhere imposed upon trade; while the Dan- 
ish fundamental law states that all restrictions upon admittance to the 
freedom and equal rights of industry, which are not based upon 
considerations of public advantage, are for the future abrogated by law. 
Thus, the former extends protection to that which already exists; while the 
latter refers the question to the wide principle of interpretation : what may 
or may not be regarded as conducive to the public weal. The fundamental 
law of Norway permits inquisition in criminal cases; that of Denmark runs: 
“The home is inviolable; where no exception is by law established, 
domiciliary visits and the seizure and examination of letters and other 
papers may not take place till after the verdict of the court.” Both 
fundamental laws agree in recognising the inviolability of property and in 
providing for full compensation where the interests of the state or the 
common weal require an owner to resign possession. The Norwegian 
constitution ordains that udal rights and the right of inheritance in landed 
property shall not be abrogated, but that the details of the conditions under 
which these privileges shall continue to exist, for the greater advantage of 
the state and the good of the rural population, shall be determined by the 
next duly elected storthing or the next after that; and that in future it shall 
not be lawful to institute counties, baronies, ancestral seats, nor entailed 
estates. The Danish constitution contains a corresponding provision to the 
effect that the manner in which the fiefs, ancestral seats, and entailed 
estates, then existing, shall pass over into free tenure shall be regulated in 
detail by law, and that no new possessions of this king shall be acquired, 
while all privileges pertaining to descent, rank, or title shall be abolished. 
Both fundamental laws enunciate the principle of universal obligation to 


military service, but the diet of Denmark was slower to admit of the 
provision of a substitute. 


The purpose of the 110th and last paragraph of the Norwegian constitution 
is that the provisions of the constitution here set down shall become the 
fundamental law of the kingdom, so soon as they shall have received the 
assent of the diet. Should future experience go to prove that any part of 
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them require alteration, a proposal to that effect shall be submitted to a duly 
elected storthing, and be made public through the press. But it shall be 
reserved for the next duly elected storthing to decide whether the proposed 
alteration shall be made. Such a proposal, however, may never be 
subversive of the principles of the fundamental law, but must merely aim at 
a modification of particular provisions not affecting the spirit of the law; 
and two-thirds of the members of the storthing must vote in its favour. The 
hundredth and concluding paragraph of the Danish fundamental law 
likewise assumes the possibility that alterations may be necessary; but they 
cannot be made as easily as in Norway. Proposals of this nature must first 
be moved in a duly elected diet. If this and the next duly elected assembly 
accept the proposal without alteration and it receives the royal assent, both 
Things are dissolved, and fresh elections take place both to the folkething 
and the landsthing. If the proposed alteration is accepted by the new diet in 
ordinary or extraordinary session and sanctioned by the king, it thereby 
acquires the force of a fundamental law. 


The constitution of Eidsvold is signed by the deputies of the kingdom, and 
sealed by each of them; and this draught of a constitution which had been 
accepted by the diet is thereby raised to the rank of a fundamental law. The 
constitution of Christiansborg, on the other hand, is signed by the king and 
his ministers for the time being, and the royal seal is appended to it.? 


The failure of Norway’s efforts to preserve her independence of her eastern 
neighbour will be more fully described in our next chapter: the constitution 
of Eidsvold survived the union with Sweden, and the separate rights of 
Norway continued to be stoutly maintained. For Denmark the great problem 
was now that of her relations with the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, a 
question which became a matter of agitation to all Europe.” 


THE FIRST SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAK 


After the restoration of peace in 1815, the estates of the duchy of Holstein, 
never so cordially blended with Denmark as those of Schleswig, began to 
show their discontent with the contmued non-convocation of their own 
assemblies, despite the assurances of Frederick VI. The preparation of a 
new constitution for the whole kingdom was the main pretext by which the 
court evaded the claims of the petitioners, who met, however, with no better 
success from the German diet, before which they brought their complaints 
in 1822. 


After the stirring year of 1830, the movements in the duchies, soon to 
degenerate into a mutual animosity between the Danish and the German 
population, became more general. “The scheme of the court to meet their 
demands by the establishment of separate deliberative assemblies for each 
of the provmces failed to satisfy the Holsteiners, who continually urged the 
revival of their long-neglected local laws and privileges. Nor were matters 
changed at the accession in 1839 of Christian VIII [the quondam king of 
Norway], a prince noted for his popular sympathies and liberal principles. 
The feeling of national animosity was greatly increased by the issue of 
certain orders for Schleswig, which tended to encourage the culture of the 
Dan-ish language to the prejudice of the German. The elements of a revo 
ution, being thus in readiness, only waited for some impulse to break forth 
into 


action.” , , -,- 4. 
In 1846, King Christian VIII of Denmark thought the propitious moment 


had come for announcing, by a so-caUed “open letter,” that, on the 
extmction 
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of the royal line, the union of Schleswig-Holstein with Denmark would 
continue to be maintained. Contrary to all expectation, the opposition to this 
arbitrary proceeding was not confined to the two duchies, but found 
vigorous support in all parts of Germany. Men everywhere began to 
remember that the hardy race which had chosen king Christian I of 
Denmark to be its duke, in 1460, had entered into union with the 
neighbouring kingdom only on condition that the duchies should retain their 
independence, and should remain in undivided conjunction for all time 
{ewig tosamende ungedeelt). Experts pointed out that the conjunction of the 
duchies, which had found expression in a common administration, had not 
been impaired by the fact that Holstein had become a member of the 
German Confederation, together with Lauenburg, which had been ceded by 
Prussia in 1815. The song composed by M. F. Chemnitz, first sung at the 
musical festival (Scingerjest) at Schleswig, and now adopted by an 
indomitable race as its song of defiance, winged its way to every corner of 
the common fatherland, and was presently sung all over Germany. 


The growing resistance of the Schleswig Holsteiners was greeted with no 
less unanimous applause. The emphatic repudiation which the estates of the 
duchies returned to the declaration of King Frederick VII, who had 
succeeded his father Christian VIII, on the 20th of January, 1848, to the 
effect that Schleswig-Holstein was to be incorporated with Denmark, met 
with general approval, as did the formation of a separate government, by 
which they proceeded to reply to that declaration. Prussia and the German 
Confederation declared that they regarded Schleswig and Holstein as 
independent and intimately allied states, in which only the male line was 
entitled to succeed. To give point to this declaration, the Prussian general 
Wrangel crossed the frontier in concert with the troops of the 
Confederation, and on the 23rd of April inflicted so decisive a defeat upon 
the enemy that in a few days they evacuated the duchy as far as Alsen. He 
then carried the war into Jutland, beyond the Kongo Aa, to indemnify 
Germany for the injury Denmark had inflicted upon her by the seizure of 


large numbers of merchant vessels. His operations for that year were only 
brought to a close by the armistice of Malmo. In spite of these defeats, 
however, Denmark was not yet vanquished. Trusting to the support of 
foreign powers and to dissensions in Germany itself, she terminated the 
armistice in the spring of 1849, and set on foot a simultaneous attack on the 
German troops, from Jutland, Alsen and Eckernforde. The Danes achieved 
some successes at the first two points, but on the 5th of April suff’ered a 
defeat at Eckernforde, than which history records few more memorable. 
The two proudest ships of the Danish fleet, the Christian VIII, a ship of the 
fine of eighty-four guns, and the Gefion, a frigate of forty-six guns, under 
cover of which the transports had run into harbour to land their troops, were 
not merely vigorously repulsed by two insignificant shore batteries 
mustering only ten guns between them, but were compelled to surrender. 
However great a part may have been played in this disaster by a singular 
concatenation of untoward circumstances, the credit of it is chiefly due to 
the resolution of the heroic men who took up the struggle and carried it 
through to the end. 


In the other theatres of war, the Danes did not hold their ground against the 
steady advance of the Germans. On the 13th of April, the Confederate 
troops stormed the entrenchments at Diippel, and on the 16th of May, 
General Bonin, the leader of the forces of Schleswig-Holstein, proceeded to 
besiege Fredericia. There the tide of fortune turned. On the 5th of July, the 
enemy’s army made a night sortie, broke through the attenuated line of 
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besiegers, and inflicted severe loss upon them. Before the injury could be 
avenged, Prussia confounded all hopes by the peace which she concluded in 
her own name and that of the Confederation. She abandoned the duchies. 
They still strove to maintain their rights by their own sword, but the defeat 
of Idstedt, not far from Schleswig (July 25th), put an end to their resistance; 
the country lay defenceless at the conqueror’s feet. But the worst was still to 
come. Tlie very power which two years before had nerved it for the struggle 


scholars of the time an iconoclastic work — a work tending to shake the 
foundations of faith, though written by one whose own faith was of the 
profoundest character. It was, indeed, a forerunner of that work of biblical 
exegesis which has since become famous under the popular name of the ” 
The Higher Criticism.” But so swift were the changes during the later 
decades of the nineteenth century that what seemed iconoclasm — almost 
scepticism — in 1840 must be classed as conservatism in 1900. Ewald 
himself would have stood aghast could he have seen whither the road on 
which he had entered was sure to lead. 
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helped to disarm those who refused even then to despair of the ultimate 
victory of their rightful cause. And policy, while it imposed its stern laws on 
the stubborn race in the present, robbed it of its hope for the future, by 
settling the succession question. By the London Protocol (May 8th, 1852), 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, England, France, and Sweden resolved to maintain 
the existing frontiers of the Danish dominions, and to recognise Prince 
Christian of Gliicksburg as the rightful successor of the childless king 
Frederick VII, compounding with the duke of Augustenburg for passing 
over his prior claim. The plenipotentiaries ignored the fact that, to make this 
arrangement valid, the consent of the parties principally concerned, the 
estates of Schleswig-Holstein, was necessary and also that, in the case of 
Holstein, they could not dispense with the consent of the German 
Confederation; and yet this very neglect bore in it the seeds of fresh 
compHcations. The German great powers were guilty of an additional error; 
for, relying on Denmark’s assurance that she did not contemplate the 
incorporation of Schleswig with the kingdom, they rested satisfied with the 
royal proclamation of January 28th, 1852, which promised absolute 
poUtical equaUty to 


German and Danish subjects and separate government departments for the 
kingdom and provinces. 


The authorities at Copenhagen cherished no serious intention of fulfilhng 
this last condition. The party of so-called Eider Danes, who desired to see 
Schleswig completely severed from Holstein and finally incorporated with 
Denmark, soon gained the upper hand; and the government yielded to their 
wishes. The alterations they mtroduced into the constitution, and the 
administrative measures they adopted, provoked such vehement opposition 
on the part of the estates of the duchies and the German Confederation that 
even the non-German great powers advised them to give way, but in vain. A 
royal proclamation of March 30th, 1863, declared that the fulhllnient of the 
promise of January 28th, 1852, was impracticable, and decreetl the 
separation of Holstein and Lauenburg from the coalition, that is to say, the 
severance of the duchies. This proceeding naturally called forth tremendous 
excitement there, and loud protests were raised at public meetings against 
such a breach of the law. The Danish government replied by arbitrary 


measures: German officials were dismissed on frivolous pretexts, and 
super-Christian IX 


/n 
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seded by Danes, the use of the German language in churches and schools 
was restricted, and even prohibited in districts unquestionably German. 
Even German travellers on whose passports the words Schleswig and 
Holstein were united by a hyphen, had to suffer much annoyance at the 
hands of the police. The hopes of the Eider Danes seemed to have been 
fulfilled: the duchy of Schleswig was transformed into ” South Jutland.” 


In vain did the leading powers of Germany and the German Confederation 
enter formal protests, in vain did they threaten to put the execution of the 
league in force. The Danish government, trusting to English and Swedish 
support, submitted to the rigsraad the draught of a new constitution for 
Denmark and Schleswig, which was intended finally to consummate the 
separation of Holstein and the incorporation of Schleswig.’ At the same 
time they asked for special grants for reinforcing the army and fleet. It was 
an audacious step, well adapted to exhaust the patience of the most long- 
suf- fering of nations. The Germans were sensitive to the blow, and laments 
for the violence their kinsmen suffered were mingled with the rejoicings 
with which they celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the victory of Leipsic. 


On the 13th of November the fatal constitution was accepted, with the 
provision that it should take effect from January 1st, 1864. It lacked nothing 
but the royal signature to give it the force of law. Then a sudden event took 
place, fraught with momentous consequences. King Frederick VII died, on 
the 15th of November, after a short illness, and was succeeded by Prince 
Christian of Gliicksburg, under the title of Christian IX.« 


THE DANISH CONSTITUTION 


At the same time that Denmark was undergoing insurrection as well as a 
hard struggle with Germany, a great work of peace — her liberal 
constitution — was being formed. Frederick VII had promised on March 
22nd, 1848, to share his power with the nation, and had faithfully kept his 
word. On the 23rd of October the constituent assembly met for the fii’st 
time at Copenhagen. Its members had been chosen under an electoral law 
which took no account of wealth or property; but a few members chosen by 
the king took their seats alongside of those voted by the universal suffrage. 
The March ministry had laid aside the project of a fundamental law for the 
Danish monarchy — a scheme to which the November ministry, coming 
into power a short time after, gave its adherence. After lengthy debates, in 
the course of which several articles underwent modification, the 
constitution was adopted by the assembly, and received the king’s approval, 
June 5th, 1849. Its application extended to Schleswig; and the right of 
consent was reserved to this duchy, which had been prevented by the war 
from taking part in the labours of the constituent assembly. 


The principal articles of this fundamental law, which afterwards received 
various modifications, concerned elections to the landsthing; the legislative 
power and the right to impose taxes was vested in the rigsdag (parliament) 
and the king conjointly; the voting of all laws, in the rigsdag; and no 
contribution could be imposed, modified, or abolished save by a law. The 
ministers were to be held responsible for the acts of the government, for 
which they could be called to accoimt and judged before the supreme court 


[‘ Allen ‘^ says that there was no question of incorporating Schleswig with 
Denmark, because the separate constitution of Schleswig was to continue to 
operate. He speaks of the new constitution as intended to provide for the 
management of such matters as concerned both Denmark and Schleswig. ] 
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(Rigsret). The rigsdag was to meet once a year, and to be composed of the 
folkething (chamber of the people) and the landsthing (chamber of the 
lande.| proprietors). The right to elect and to be elected to the folkething 
belonged to everyone within certain natural limitations — the candidate 
elected must, for example, be of a certain age, of irreproachable morality, 
etc., but it mattered little as to his social status and fortune. The right of 
suffrage for the landsthing was also submitted to the same conditions; but it 
coulil not be exercised directly — there were two steps. To be eligible to 
this second chamber, one must, besides complying with tlie general 
conditions, possess an annual net income of at least 1200 rix-dollars (£140), 
or have paid to the state or the commune during the year past 200 rix- 
clollars (£23), in direct taxes. The members of the folkething were to be 
elected for three years; those of the landsthing, for eight. Officials elect6d to 
the rigstlag were not obliged to obtain permission from the government to 
take their seats. 


Among other important articles whose object was to guarantee civil and 
personal liberty, the independence and impartiality of the magistracy, and 
the general equality of citizens in regard to public rights and burdens, must 
be mentioned complete liberty of conscience, the right to form religious 
societies and hold public worship, on condition that nothing should be done 
or taught to offend public morality and order; and, besides the.se, freedom 
of association, of meeting, of the press imder its legal responsibility, and the 
permanent abolition of the censorship. Personal liberty was guaranteed by 
the obligation to bring every arrested person before a judge within twenty- 
four hours; and the magistrate had to decide at once whether the accused 
was to be kept imder arrest, or set at liberty. Every man in condition to bear 
arms was obliged to contribute in person to his country’s defence. Judges 
could not be dismissed without trial, or removed without their consent. The 
administration of justice was to be entirely separated from the executive 
authority, and the judiciary privileges attached to certain projv erties were to 
be abolished by law. Publicity and oral procedure were to be introduced, as 
far as possible, into the courts. Criminal and political ca.>5es were to be 
submitted to juries. Such were the fundamental points of tlio new 
constitution with which Denmark was provided, and through which her 
society was in future to be governed, directed and developed.’ 


When the question came up of a common constitution for the kingtloin and 
the duchies, an attempt was made to give it an autocratic form, but this 
failed. According to the constitution of 1855, the a.s.sembly. mtended to 
deliberate on the affairs common to the kingdom and the duchies, was to be 
known as the rig.Aaad (comicil of the kingdom) and to consist of eighty 
members, of which thirty were to be chosen by direct and thirty by indirect 
election, while the remaining twenty were to be appointed by the king. It 
was to have a deliberative voice in all conuiion affairs of legislation and 
taxation. 


Queen Louise 


(1817-1898) 
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The constitution of 1863 made some changes o The new rigsraad or 
parUament was to consist of two chambers; the folkething, with 130 
members (one hundred and one for the kingdom and twenty-nine 
forSclileswig), who were to be elected directly by the nation according to 
the rule in force for the electorate and eligibility to the rigsdag of the 
kingdom; and the landsthing, with eighty-three members, of which eighteen 
were to be designated by the king, whilst the rest were to be chosen by 
direct election. Other important steps in a liberal direction were the rights 
accorded to the rigsraad concerning the initiative for the proposition of 
laws, amendments in the details, interpellations, etc’ 


CHRISTIAN IX AND THE SECOND SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR 


Christian IX was a younger brother of the reigning duke of Gliicksburg, the 
representative of the Beck line of the house of Oldenburg. The founder of 
this Beck line was Augustus Philip, whose father, Alexander, was the son of 
Jolm the Young, a younger son of Christian III. The house of Augustenburg 
descended from Ernest Gunther, a son of Alexander older than Augustus 
Philip; and the duke of Augustenbiu-g was therefore the representative of 
an older line than that of Gliicksburg. But the wife of the prince of 
Gliicksburg was the Princess Louise of Hesse, whose mother was a sister of 
Christian 'III, and in whom the claims of her family to the Danish throne 
had been vested with their consent. It was on Christian of Gliicksburg and 
the male heirs of him and Louise of Hesse that the London Protocol had 
settled the succession to the Danish throne; and this arrangement had been 
finally recognised by the Danish parliament, in June 1853, though not till 
after a severe struggle, while the duke of Augustenburg had been induced to 
resign his claim — a resignation in which his son and the other members of 
his family did not, however, acquiesce.” 


Three days after the death of Frederick VII, the new fundamental law for 
the kingdom of Sclileswig was sanctioned. But in Germany an event had 
already occurred, which set the smouldering fire ablaze: from the castle of 
Dolzig in Silesia, the son of the old duke Christian of Augustenburg, the 
self-styled “crown prince” Frederick of Augustenburg, had notified the 
people of ScUeswig-Holstein, by a manifesto dated the 16th of November, 
that, being the concessionary of his father’s claims to the duchies, and 
having become duke by the extinction in the person of Frederick VII of the 
royal male line of Frederick III, he assumed the title of Frederick VIII. On 
the same day, the envoy of Baden at the Frankfort diet notified the duke’s 
accession. Throughout “Germany there arose a national agitation still 
greater than that of 1848 ; it was said that the moment had come for the 
Germans to deliver their oppressed brothers from the yoke of tyranny. In all 
the great towns, as Stuttgart, Dresden, Munich, Darmstadt, and Berlin, the 
governments were overwhelmed with addresses, petitions, and 
interpellations, requesting them to succour the duchies. The same 
disposition was manifested in the duchies themselves, where a number of 
officials refused to take the oath of fidelity to the new king, whilst some of 
the deputies to the estates of Holstein loudly claimed the protection of the 
diet of the German Confederation. As the latter had not signed the London 


Protocol, it had no scruple in denying its validity ; and on the suggestion of 
Count von Beust, the minister of Saxony, it refused to receive into its midst 
the envoy of Christian IX, and resolved to allow the seat of the 
representative of Holstein to remain vacant for the time being. 
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Neither Prussia nor Austria, however, would follow in the wake of the diet; 
both were signatories of the London Proctocol, and both had motives for 
maintaining it. Meantime, though the question of the succession held no 
direct connection with the constitutional question, the courts of IJerlin and 
Menna now succeeded in making the confederation diet adojif the 
resolution to proceed to the occupation of the duchies, witliout prejudice to 
the constitutional question (December 7th). It was to no purpose that the 
Danish government had offered (Novemljer 14th) to grant to the rejjresenta- 
tives of Holstein full authority in matters of finance, and had annulled 
(December 4th) the proclamation of the .30th of March, 1563. The most 
violent agitation animated the German people against the Prussian 
government, because it had betrayed the cause of the Augustenburgs. A 
numerous assembly of members of the legislative bodies of Germany 
pronounced in favour of the pretender, and appointed a committee to direct 
the movement. This agitation was not without its influence on the petty 
princes of Germany, and the king of Bavaria himself recognised the duke of 
Augustenburg; but Coimt Bismarck w^as unmoved, and supported with 
imperturbable calm the storm raised in the Prussian chamber of deputies. In 
consequence of the resolution taken by the confederation diet, Russia, 
England, and France put pressure on the court of Copenhagen, to induce it 
to abrogate the fundamental law of the [Sth of November, the latter having 
been qualified by Prussia, in a despatch written two days before the death of 
Frederick VII, as the stumbling block to a pacific solution; but this 
abrogation wouki not have had the effect of suspending the occupation. 
Under this pressure the Danish government clecided to evacuate Holstein; 
and, consequently, the troops of the Confederation, composed of twelve 
thousand Saxons and Hanoverians, under General Hake, encountered no 


obstacles when they cros.sed the frontier, on the 23rd of December, 
A\\lerever they passed the pretender was proclaimed duke. 


On the 1st of Januarv, 1864, the fundamental law was put in force. On the 
11th of January, Priissia and Austria laid before the diet a proposition to the 
effect that Demnark shoukl be called upon to abrogate the constitution of 
the 18th of November, 1863, so far as Schleswig was concerned; and that, 
in case of refasal, that duchy should be occupied in order to compel the 
court of Copenhagen to fulfil its pretended obligations of 1851 and 1852. 
hen, however, the majority of the diet, which shared the prejudices of the 
whole German people, and saw in this motion a betrayal of the rights of the 
pretender, had rejected this plan (Jaimary 14th), the two powers resolved to 
assume the direction of the affair without delay, m spite of the protests of 
the majority; and, on the 16th of January, they adtlressed an ultiniatum to 
Denmark, calling upon her to abrogate the fundamental law, so far as 
Schleswig was concerned, within twenty-four hours. It was m vain tlut tlie 
Danish ministry declared itself ready to convoke the rigsraad for the 
purpose“ of proposing to it to effect this abrogation within six weeks: that it 
cntored into the views of England concerning a congress of representatives 
ot the powers signatory of the London Protocol, to whom should be joined a 
p eni-potentiarv of the German diet. The decisive moment had arrived; the 
whole question now was whether Denmark would be left isolated in the 
struggle No assistance was to be expected from Russia. The project of the 
empi ror Napoleon of submitting the question in debate to “ general 
congress lud shortly before been defeated by the opposition o England, and 
the eni Yor had not openly repelled the prince of Augustenburg, who had - 
n^PV^ Y^ him; whilst the French minister for foreign affairs, Drouyn de 
Lhuys, declared 
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in general terms that the emperor was incUned to support the principle of 
nationalities. England, as before, wrote notes upon notes, but that was all. 


The greatest disappointment, however, was the conduct of Sweden and Nor- 
way. 


The relations between the Scandinavian states had never been so friendly as 
under the reign of Frederick VII. Numerous pamphlets had even propagated 
tlie idea of a more intimate union between the peoples of the North, but for 
the partisans of the complex state Scandinavianism was an abomina-tion; 
and in February, 1857, in a despatch addressed to the Danish envoys at 
London, St. Petersburg, Paris, and Stockholm, the Swedish minister for 
foreign affairs had anathematised the Scandinavian idea as incapable of a 
practical realisation, so long as it was foimd expedient to adhere to the 
principle of the integrity of the Danish monarchy in its present extent. This 
arbitrary act of the minister troubled not a little the good understanding 
between the two countries, the more so as King Oscar had proposed to 
Frederick VII an alliance between Sweden and Norway, and Denmark “to 
the Eider,” including Schleswig. In May, 1862, Sweden and Norway had 
expressed readiness to act in concert with the non-German powers; but she 
urged on the court of Copenhagen, with increasing insistance, the separation 
of Holstein. The proclamation of the 30th of March, 1863, was a rapid 
advance in this direction, and King Charles XV proposed to Frederick VII a 
defensive alliance between their states (July, 1863); but the death of 
Frederick VII led the government of Sweden and Norway to withdraw its 
ofTers. Nevertheless, in both Sweden and Norway the nation manifested in 
various ways its sympathy for Denmark. 


On the 19th of January, 1864, Prussia and Austria notified the German diet 
that they proposed to occupy Holstein, where they believed they would 
encounter no opposition from the troops of the Confederation, and on the 
same day Prussian couriers announced that Prussian troops would be 
quartered at Hamburg. The two great powers did as they had said. On 
January 21st Prussian troops entered Holstein, and the next day were 
followed by the Austrians, the troops of the Confederation making no show 
of resistance. The Prussians were commanded by King William’s nephew. 
Prince Frederick Charles, who had taken part in the war in the same 
countries six years before ; the Austrian leader was Gablenz; and the chief 
command of the combined armies, which numbered about seventy thousand 
men, was in the hands of Field-Marshal Wrangel, who had distinguished 


himself in the first Prussian campaign in the peninsula of Jutland (April- 
August, 1848) . To these forces Denmark could oppose little more than 
thirty-five thousand men, under Lieutenant-General Meza, who had 
occupied the position of the Dannevirke, which had been so strongly 
fortified during recent years that many regarded it as impregnable, provided 
it were defended by sufficient troops. On the 31st of January, a Prussian 
major sent by Wrangel summoned the Danish commander to evacuate the 
duchy of Schleswig; and, on the latter ‘s refusal Prince Frederick Charles 
attempted an assault against the intrenchments of Missunde, at the extreme 
left of the Danes. He had intended to cross the Schlei at this point, but 
Lieutenant-General Gerlach victoriously repelled the attack after six hours 
of fighting. On the 3rd of that month, the Austrians succeeded better when, 
after a combat at Jagel and Oberselk, they took by assault the Kongshoei, 
and arrived at the foot of the Dannevirke. It was then resolved that, whilst 
the Austrians attacked the front of the position, the Prussians should make a 
turning movement by Arnis and Kappel, to the east of Missimde. 
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Meantime, at the Danish headquarters it was decided, in a council of war to 
evacuate the position of the Dannevirke; the execution of this measure 
began at a late hour of the evening, without due warning having been 
conveyed to the government. In a dark winter night the Danish army 
operated in despair its painful retreat, which the biting cold, the frost, and 
hunger and thirst rendered still more difficult. The Danish nation was struck 
to the earth by the news of this movement to the rear. The govei-nment 
deprived Meza of his command, which was given provisionally to 
Lieutenant-Generai Liittichau, who was in his turn soon replaced by 
General Gerlach. 


The Lines of Diippel 


As soon as the allies got wind of the evacuation of the Dannevirke, they set 
to work to pursue the Danish army; but, as the latter hail a considerable 
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Otto Henne am Rhyn was born August 26, 1828, at Zurich. We have 
already had occasion to refer to the advantageous point of view of the 
historian who is also a practical man of affairs. The case of Henne am Rhyn 
is another illustration in point. In his early days, and even till well on in life, 
he was a practical journalist, and he abandoned this field for the position of 
professor in the University of Zurich. As a journalist he attained notable 
distinction, and the fact of obtaining a professorship speaks for itself as to 
his scholarship. The briefest glance at his Allgemeine Kulturgeschichte 
makes it clear that he was a man of a broad sweep of mind, fully conversant 
with the great subject which he attempted to treat. German scholarship has 


Start, it was only at Sankelmark, to the south of Flensburg, that its rear 
guard, under Colonel Max Miiller, was caught up by the advance guard of 
the Au.strians. The encounter which folowed was extremely sanguinary. 
Meantime, the main body of the Danish army, consisting of three divisions, 
occupied without obstacle its other principal position, the lines of Diippel 
(Dybbel) on the peninsula of Sundewitt, while the fourth division, under 
Ilegerniann-Lindencrone continued its retreat towards the north of the 
peninsula. \Tiere-ever the allies passed they assmned the role of masters; 
the Danish officials were expelled, often with brutality ; the fortifications of 
the Dannevirke were rased; the colmnn at Skamlingsbanke, where 
innumerable national files had been celebrated in honour of the dawn of 
liberty, was destroyed by a mine; German once more became the language 
of the schools and the administration, for everything that recalled the 
Danish dominion was to be effaced. 


Whilst the Austrians and a division of the Prussian guard advancetl 
northwards, the main body of the Prussian army turned on Diippel and 
invested the Danish position. But it was not till the 17th of March, after the 
arrival of the siege train, that the Prussians succeeded in gaining possession 
of Rage-bol, Diippel, and Arnbjerg. They then opened a heavy fire on the 
enemy’s fortifications and gradually approached them. The Danes 
responded as well as they could to the fire of the besiegers; but the 
earthworks could not resist the ravages of the projectiles, and it soon 
became impossible to defend them. Although the Danes endured with 
admirable fortitude the perils and privations of the siege, the issue of the 
affair could not be doubtful. On the morning of the 18th of April, the 
Prussians made the assault. The first six works at once fell into the power of 
the assailants; it was the same with the second line, where General Duplat, 
who fell there gloriously, arrested for some time the progress of the enemy; 
but soon the Danes were compelled to retire behind the fortified tl-te de 
font. A fierce artillery duel resulteil in the capture of this intrenchment also, 
though the victors were unable to cut off the retreat of the Danish army and 
prevent it from regaining the island of Alsen. The losses of the vanquished 
rose to 4,846 killeil, woundeil, and prisoners, including 108 officers; those 
of the Prussians were 1.1 84 men, of whom 70 were officers. Meantime, 
Jutland had also fallen mto the power of the allies. As early as the 
eighteenth of February, they had crossed the Konge Aa, which forms the 


boundary between North Jutlanel and South Jutland or Schleswig; but for 
the time being the Austrians, who were not anxious to prolong hostilities, 
remained motionless near Kokhng. It w-as not till the Prussian general Von 
Manteuffel had smoothed away al ditii-culties at Vienna that operations 
were resumed. After a savage fight, the 
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Danes were compelled to evacuate Veile, and Fredericia was invested the 
same day. General Hegermann-Lindencrone liad retired to the island of 
Mors in the Limfjord. On the 28th of April, the Danish government ordered 
the evacuation of the fortress of Fredericia; and the allies thus became 
masters of the peninsula of Jutland as far as the Limfjord. 


Wliile these events were passing diplomacy had given matters a new turn. 
England had worked energetically to assemble a conference of the states 
signatory of the Treaty of London; and, after many difficulties, it had been 
agreed that the plenipotentiaries of those powers should enter into 
negotiations, though on no defined basis and without the interruption of 
hostilities. The conference was to open on the 12th of April, but the German 
courts delayed the arrangements until the taking of Diippel had rendered 
their position more favourable; it was not till the 25th that the session was 
opened. On the 9th of May, an armistice for one month was concluded 
which was afterwards extended to June 25th. On that day the conference 
closed, having accomplished nothing, and hostilities were resmned. On the 
9th of May, the day on which it had been agreed at tlie London conference 
that the armistice should be concluded, a Danish squadron, consisting of the 
frigates Niels Juel and Jutland and of the corvet Heimdal had sustained an 
honourable struggle against the Austrian frigates Schwarzenberg and 
Radetzky, which were escorted by an Austrian steam corvet with two 
Prussian gunboats and a Prussian bark. But the fight could exercise no 
influence on tlie general course of events; and the Danish fleet was reduced 
to playing a merely accessory part in a war carried on chiefly by land. 


The impotence of the navy was deplorably manifest when the decisive 
moment arrived. During the night between the 28th and the 29th of June, 
the Prussians, under Herwarth von Bittenfeld, crossed the Alsen Sound, the 
Danes making no serious resistance; and next day the island, feebly 
defended by General Steimann, was in the power of the Germans, with a 
loss of 3200 men for the Danes. The peninsula of A/Aendsyssel, north of the 
Limfjord, was evacuated soon after, and German officers pitched their tents 


as far north as the Skaw (July 14th). Finally, the islands in the North Sea 
belonging to Jutland were likewise occupied by the enemy (July 19th). 


THE SEVERANCE OP THE DUCHIES 


The force of the resistance was broken. The court of Copenhagen entered 
into negotiations, and by the 4th of August the preliminaries of peace were 
signed at Vienna; the final treaty was concluded on the 30th of October. 
Denmark surrendered to Prussia and Austria the duchies of Schleswig, 
Holstein, and Lauenburg, and undertook to recognise as valid the 
dispositions which those two powers might make relative to their conquests. 
The portions of Jutland enclosed in the territory of Schleswig were also 
ceded to that duchy, but in return Denmark might incorporate the island of 
Mm and some portions of Schleswig territory enclosed in that of Denmark; 
no war indemnity was to be paid ; the duchies assumed a share of the 
common debts. 


Thus, the present moment paid dearly for the political errors of the past and 
the absence of a national policy with regard to Schleswig; one of the oldest 
monarchies of Europe had been humiliated and dismembered, while none 
held out a hand to sustain her. The indifference of the powers which had 
guaranteed Denmark in the possession of Schleswig gave a melancholy idea 
of the nature of political morality.’ The gainer by the war was not the 
insignificant Augustenburg claimant, whose resistance to the demands of 
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Bismarck soon ended in his abandonment by that too powerful friend. 
Aastria, who continued to support his cause, was herself soon involved in a 
disastrous war with Prussia, which ended in the Treaty of Prague, wherebv 
she abandoned the duchies to her conqueror. Clause 5 in that treaty did 
indeed provide for the restoration to Denmark of the northern portion of 
Schleswig, if such an arrangement were desired by the inhabitant.s of that 


district, where there was a large Danish population; but this clause wa.s 
subseciuently abrogated.*/ 


The loss of Schleswig necessitated a revision of the Danish con.stitution; 
and a bill to that effect was brought forward by the government, in 
December, 1864. This was, in the main, a revision of the fundamental law 
of 1849-but there were several new and important articles, as for example, 
concerning the composition of the landsthing; the restriction of the suffrage 
to those who had had in recent years a net revenue of 2,000 rix-clollars (SI 
16.5, £2.3.3), or had paid 200 rix-doUars in direct taxes; the submission of 
the budget to a committee composed of members of the two assemblies, 
equal in numbers and enjoying the same rights, in case the chambers should 
be unable to agree on financial questioiLs; the convocation of the rigsdag 
every two years anri, in consequence, the vote of the budget for a biermial 
period.” This project did not meet with imiversal approval, but at last, in 
1866, after long disputes, it finally became law .a 


RECENT HISTORY OF DENMARK 
e< 


The recent political hi.story of Denmark offers very little of general interest. 
The country has not been engaged in the political struggles of Europe, and 
has been left in peace. 


The most noticeable featiu-e in the internal history of Denmark is the 
constitutional struggle which has been going on for many years between 
successive governments and the Left party, which cormnands an oven- 
helming majority m the folkething. No practical questions of great 
importance have been at the bottom of this disagreement, save’ that of the 
fortification of Copenhagen. The govermnent considered this necessary, 
because without it the capital was exposed to a coup de irmin at any time, 
while the Left opposed it as a piece of aggressive militarism, which would 
be unnecessary if Denmark only proclauned her neutrality in any war that 
might arise. For this reason the majority of the folkething refused to 
sanction the outlay: but the government — considering that the danger was 
real, and that the neutrality of a state cannot be secm-ed by her own 
declaration, but depends on the goodwill of her neighbours, which cannot 


be guaranteed — nevertheless carried out the work by means of a huge 
accumulated surplus. In the course of this conflict, the majority in the 
folkething even went the length of refusmg supplies altogether; but under 
the premiership of M. Estrup the govermnent nevertheless, collected the 
revenue and sought its justification m the approval of the landsthing, whose 
political power, according to the charter is in every respect equal to that of 
the folkething. This procedure met with no s“nous resistance in the 
country. The election in the spring of 1901 resulted in the return to the 
folkething of seventy-six members of the reform party of the Left, sixteen 
members of the moderate Left, fourteen social democrats, and only eight 
members of the Right, the party which had held tue reins of power for so 
many years.., tt*** en 


Professor Deuntzer, one of the law professors in the Umyersity of 
Copenhagen, became the head of a government composed of prominent 
men, drawn 
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from the different sections of his own side of the folkething, and including 
among their nmnber a simple peasant as minister of agriculture. The most 
prominent articles in the policy of the new government were a reform of the 
customs, a readjustment of the system of taxation, a reform of the judicial 
procedure, a reform of primary education, and a reduction in the 
expenditure for military purposes./ 


In 1902 the question of the sale of the Danish West Indies to the United 
States being on the tapis and the sale being apparently on the verge of 
completion after years of delay, the results of a new election seemed to 
promise the ratification of the treaty concerning it. But the event proved 
otherwise; the landsthing refused the ratification and those islands still 
remain in possession of the little kingdom whose power has been 


established there since the seventeenth century, though the material 
advantage she derives from them is somewhat problematical.*/ 


CHAPTER XIV SWEDEN AND NORWAY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


In the wars consequent on the French Revolution, the duke of Socler- 
manland, regent of Sweden, took no part. By a treaty which he entered into 
with Frederick prince regent of Denmark (1790), sixteen vessels were 
ctiuipped to defend the entrance of the Baltic against the ships of the 
belligerent pow-ers. Russia was indignant at this exclusion; she tried to hurl 
the duke of Sodermanland from power by flattering the vanity of Gustavus 
IV. That young prince, who attained his majority in 1796, was tempted by 
the offer of Alexandrina Paulovna, grand-daughter of Catherine IJ; but the 
difference of religion was an obstacle which could neither be surmounted 
nor removed. Sweden, reformed Lutheran Sweden, would not allow the 
princess the exercise of her own worship. Yet, by marrying the princess 
Frederica of Baden, sister to the wife of the grand-duke Alexander, 
Gustavus, who had little strength of intellect, was merged into the sphere of 
Russian influence. 


For some years after his accession, the Swedish monarch was satisfied with 
condemning the encroaching ambition of France. His alliance with 
Alexander led him more deeply into the political views of that emiieror. 
Like the other, he protested against the murder of the duke d’Enghien and 
the assumption of the imperial dignity by Napoleon. As duke of Ponicrania, 
too, he inveighed in the Germanic diet against the usurjjer. In revenge, 
Bonaparte, who affected to despise him, caricatured him in the Moniteur. 
He was reproached with having deserted his allies the Danes at the battle of 
Copenhagen, and was ridiculed for his imitation of Charles XII, of whom 
he had inherited only the jackboots and the rashness. To these insults he was 
more sensitive than became a wise man. He ordered the minister of ” Mon- 
sieur Napoleon Bonaparte” to leave Sweden, and prohibited all mtorcourse, 
public or private, between the two countries. Hence he jometi with 


eagerness, the coalition formed by Pitt (1805). Subsequently he^ agrml that 
Hanoverian troops should be located in Pomerania, and that Swedish regi- 
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merits should serve in the pay of England. The folly of Prussia, then the 
slave of Bonaparte, prevented the execution of these conditions, but could 
not prevent Gustavus from placing himself at the head of his armies, and 
proceeding to expel Bernadotte from Hanover. He arrived too late: the 
confederacy which had been formed was dissolved by the victories of 
Napoleon, who after the battle of Austerlitz, dictated terms of peace to the 
emperor Francis. Hanover was evacuated by the allies, and the Continent 
left to the victor. 


Though Russia and Prussia, like Denmark, were banded with the great 
enemy of European independence, Gustavus would listen to no overtures of 
conciliation. Among the most tempting of them was the offer of Norway; 
but he preferred his honour and his principles to every advantage. He can- 
not, however, be exculpated from the charge of extreme rashness in 
venturing to withstand, single-handed, the colossal power of his enemy. 
Arriving in Pomerania, he assailed Marshal Brune; but being vanquished, 
he was forced to retire under the cannon of Stralsund. Leaving that fortress, 
he had the mortification to see it invested and taken. Riigen and all the 
islands on the Pomeranian coast were equally reduced. 


In these transactions Gustavus had expected English cooperation, but it was 
delayed until it was too late to be of any service in Pomerania. Now when 
the Danish islands were occupied by the French and Spanish forces, he had 
a right to urge it. But the danger was averted by the war with Austria, and 
by the escape of the Spanish troops under the marquis de la Romana. 
Denmark, however, at the instigation of Napoleon, declared war against 
Gustavus [February, 1808] 


LOSS OF FINLAND (1808 A.D.) 


The situation of Gustavus at this time was one of peculiar embarrassment. 
He was menaced by Russia, now the tool of Napoleon, with hostilities if he 
did not co-operate with her and Denmark in declaring the Baltic mare 
clausum and by Prussia, the slave of that emperor, war was declared against 
him. With Denmark, Prussia, France, and Russia against him, he looked to 
England for aid. A subsidy of £100,000 monthly emboldened him to resist. 
The war soon raged. Finland was occupied by the Russians, and 
immediately declared an integral portion of Russia. The Swedish armies 
were defeated everywhere. The arrival from England of Sir John Moore 
with eleven thousand men might have been of some little advantage to 
Gustavus had he not insisted on the command of these auxiliaries, and by 
other demands so offended the general that he returned, without striking a 
blow, to England. Hence all his subsequent attempts to expel the enemy 
from Finland were unavailing. Nor was the war more fortunate in Norway, 
which the Swedish troops had invaded, and from which they were soon 
expelled with much loss. He was unfortunate, too, on the deep; and was 
even advised to make peace with both France and Denmark. But he 
declared that he would never treat with the French usurper, or with any ally 
of that usurper.’> 


In many respects Gustavus resembled the best of his progenitors. His 
private life was unimpeachable, and his zeal for the social and domestic 
improvement of his people unwearied. His devoted patriotism and 
inflexible honour were manifested in the resolute perseverance with which 
he alone, of all the continental sovereigns, rejected the offers and defied the 
power of the French conqueror. But there was in his constitution that family 
disease which had displayed itself in the eccentricities of Christina and the 
military 
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madness of Charles XII. His unreasonable obstinacy, his capricious sallies 
of passion, his conduct towards Sir John Moore, and his whole system of 
policy in the Finnish and Norwegian campaigns, were all symptoms of that 
mental derangement which rendered it necessary for the interests of the 
kingdom to put an end to his reign. Besides these causes, others e.xisted, 
arising purely from incidental circumstances. The machinery of government 
was ill-com- pacted, and this defect became doubly mischievous when the 
helm of administration was guided by the hand of a prince who knew not 
how to regulate his own conduct. The long struggle between the crown and 
the aristocracy had left a rankling spirit, which even the blood of Gustavus 
III had not satiated. The discontent of the nobles was inflamed by the 
haughtiness of the king, who exacted the strictest etiquette at court, and was 
never ap-approached except with the most ceremonious respect. Towards 
the close of 1808, he is said to have proposed rigorous measures for 
punishing the disaffected, but the threat, if really made, was in vain, as he 
had not the power of carrying it into effect. Many among the higher classes 
were imbued with that baneful attachment to the language and manners of 
France which had contributed so fatally to the overthrow of the continental 
thrones; and this treasonable spirit both Denmark and Russia openly abetted 
by the unworthy means which they adopted to corrupt the loyalty of the 
Swedish people” 


General Akrell, in his Memoirs, writes of Gustavus as follows: “The 
imprudent policy of Gustavus IV, his foolhardy obstinacy in face of 
overwhelming odds, and his blind, fanatical belief in supernatural aiil, had 
ended by bringing upon his country the calamity which had long been 
foreseen. At the beginning of I\Iarch, in the year 1808, news came that the 
Russians had crossed the frontier of Finland at several points. The meagre 
force which was all the Swedes could muster in haste had been repulsed, 
and after the Finnish army had received orders to retreat, the whole country 
lay oiien to the enemy.” Thus the year 1808 opened upon gloomy and 
alarming prospects. Sweden could .send no succour, and Finland and its 
brave defenders were therefore left to their fate. The universal indignation 
aroused among the people of Sweden by this abandonment was incretised 
by the traitorous surrender of the fortress of Sweaborg to the enemy. 
Denmark’s declaration of war against Sweden was followed by an attack in 
the rear, from the direction of Norway. In Sweden, on the other hand, 


given us several ” culture ” histories of the widest type, notably those of 
Wachsmuth and Osman, but among them all there is perhaps none of higher 
or More various merit that that of the Swiss journalist-professor. 
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Flat-ius Josephus, a Jew, was born about the year 37 a.d. and died about 95 
a.d. He is the one secular historian whose writings had great importance in 
perpetuating the knowledge of the Jewish history throughout later classical 
and medieval times. Indeed, thanks to the subject upon which he wrote, 
Josephus has continued to be better known to the general public than almost 
any other classical author. Josephus, though a Jew, spent mo.st of his life in 


dejection, mistakes, and lack of method were the order of the day, and from 
the war department issueti orders, counter-orders, and disorders. 


The year 1809 opened under circumstances from which Sweden had good 
cause to apprehend absolute annihilation and disintegration, unless some 
efficacious remedy were promptly discovered. Finland was already lost, 
Aland occupied bv the Russians; the remnants of the gallant Finnish army 
had capitulated, Jhe winter was so exceptionally severe that troops could 
cross the ice at Aland and Quarken; a flying squadron of Russians apjienred 
at Grislehamn, another paid a visit to Umea. The unhappy Swedish militia 
had perished by hundreds from neglect and insufficiency of clothmg: a jies- 
tilential sickness was raging among the survivors at home; all the hospitals 
were filled to overflowing, while the treasuries and depots stood empty, and 
a grant in aid (kronsteuer) of five millions was about to be miposed upon 
the whole country. In every department of defence, error and confusion 
came to light; the temper of the nation was sullen and menacing: the king 
met danger by defiance, obstinatelv repelling all rejisonable remonstrances 
and relying upon the supernatural succour which, as a chosen instrument of 
the divine will, he expected speedily to receive. 
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The prompt dethronement of the king now began to be generally spoken of, 
without the slightest pretence of secrecy, as the only means of saving the 
country. A conspiracy was soon set on foot by determined men, who 
purposed to arrest him on his way to the town from the castle of Haga, 
where he resided. The plan was generally known several days before that 
fixed for its accomplishment, the sovereign alone remained in ignorance. In 
spite of this fact, and although the enterprise was attended with no real 
danger, the whole scheme was frustrated by the indecision of one of the 
conspirators at the very moment when they were assembled in Becker’s 
Tavern, in Nor-tullsgatan (North Toll street) at Stockholm, for the purpose 
of putting it into effect. Meanwhile, the western army had started under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Adlersparre, and was now marching on 


Stockholm to bring about a change of government. The king, at length 
apprised of the matter, resolved to go to the towns of southern Sweden, 
under the escort of the second Pomeranian regiment, which was in garrison 
at Stockholm, and to take with him such ready money as was lying at the 
bank. Thus civil war was imminent, but was fortunately averted by General 
Adlercreutz’s bold resolution to arrest the king on the 13th of March, the 
very day of his meditated flight. 


” The rumour of extraordinary proceedings in the capital soon spread to 
Karlberg ” (where Akrell was engaged as instructor at the military 
academy). ” Suspecting what was in the air, I went at once to the city, 
accompanied by Wallin (afterwards archbishop), who was at that time 
assistant-master in theology at the academy; but at the toll office we were 
refused entrance into the city by a guard of the town militia stationed there. 
In answer to a question from me, the sentry confessed that the muskets of 
the guard were not loaded with balls, so that it would have been easy for us 
to jump over the turepike gate and go on; but Wallin would not hear of such 
a proceeding, and we were therefore obliged to get into the town another 
way. On my arrival at the castle I met General Adlercreutz, commander-in- 
chief at the time, in the Trabantensaal (halberdier’s hall); and he gave me 
orders to stay, and to undertake the office of keeping guard over the king, 
who was under arrest, in concert with a few other officers who had already 
collected there. This unexpected and absolutely illegal command had to be 
obeyed. The officers mounted guard, two at a time; and when the watches 
were apportioned. Lieutenant Gripenwald of the Finnish guards fell to my 
lot as companion. Our very first period on duty was signalised by gruff 
questions on the part of Gustavus Adolphus and rude unseemly answers 
from Gripenwald, and ended in behaviour and expressions which plainly 
showed that the former was not merely dull-witted, but suffered from actual 
mental aberration. 


“The king was to be removed to Drottningholm later in the evening. The 
carriages had already driven up to the castle hill and been ranged in order, 
when it became known that large crowds had collected round the cas-tle hill 
and the hill where the church stood. Instead of dispersing them by means of 
the military. General Adlercreutz very sensibly gave orders that two officers 
should try to induce the mob to break up, by kindly words and suitable 


expostulations. Captain Lagerheim of the cavalry and I were detailed for 
this duty. Lagerheim was admirably qualified for the task; my appointment 
was less happy, as I did not possess his ready tongue and easy knack of 
persuasion. I addressed myself to various well-dressed persons of the so- 
called upper class, told them that it was true that the king was under 
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restraint, but that he was treated with all due respect, and was to be 
remove<l to Drottningholm under a strong escort; I reminded them of the 
mischief that might ensue if the people there assembled placed obstacles in 
the way of his removal, etc., and begged them by suitable admonitions to 
induce the crowd to disperse. This they very soon did; and a short time 
after, when the procession was to start, not a creature was visible in the 
vicinity of the castle or in the streets. The silence and tranquillity that 
prevailed in the city, where people were fully aware of what had happened 
that moming, bore eloquent testimony to the temper of the lower classes. 
No patrol marched through the streets, no extraordinary measure of 
precaution was jjerceptible, only the ordinary fire-watches ( Brandwachen) 
proclaimed to us, as we drove by, that the hour of midnight was past. 


” At the castle of Drottningholm, the state bedchamber was assigned to the 
use of Gustavus Adolphus, and there he was guarded day and night by 
relays of two officers apiece. A squadron of cuirassiers and a battalion of 
the king’s own regiment kept guard before the castle. General Silversparre 
was the chief in command. Differences of opinion prevailed among the 
officers who had to be on guard in the king’s chamber, as to the behaviour 
to be observed towards him; the general opinion being that they ought to 
treat him with the respectful attention due to the great position he had hekl, 
and to his present misfortunes. A few, among whom was Lieutenant 
Gripenwald, did not share this view. Gripenwald declared that tlie king had 
forfeited every claim to respect, and that he intended to treat him 
acconlinglv. Unfortunately, the king’s stiff manners and want of tact 
furnished Gripenwalil with abundant opportunities for uncivil behaviour. 


The position in which this placed the other officers was all the more painful 
because the noble prisoner never conversed upon any but the most trivial, 
dull, and even tiresome subjects; sometimes indulging in scornful looks and 
gestures, and sometimes responding to the officers’ observations with a 
stupid, clumsy condescension, rendered more awkward still by his 
unconquerable suspiciousness of temper and his dread of an attempt on his 
life.”’ 


CHARLES XII AND THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


Meantime the duke of Sodermanland, who was no stranger to the intrigues 
against his sovereign, was invested with the title of administrator until the 
meeing of the diet, on the 1st of May. The people expected that this 
revolution would at once put an end to the war; but neither the czar nor the 
Danish king would treat with an insecure government. Hostilities therefore 
continued; the isle of Aland was taken, and Sweden itself was invaded from 
the north; but the regent obtained an armistice. The diet met at the 
appointed time; an act of abdication, signed by Gustavus, was produced; 
and a double decree was passed — first, that having broken his compact 
with the people, the throne was vacant; and secondly, that his posterity, born 
aiul unborn, should forever remain excluded from it.’ The duke of 
bodermanlaiul wjis raised to the throne as Charles XIII; and a new 
constitution, restoring the power of the monarch, was drawn up. ^ 


The throne was pronounced to be hereditary, with limitation to the male 
issue; the sovereign was required to profess the Lutheran religion, and to 
conduct the ordinary administration of business with the assisUmce ot a 


[> The dethroned king retired to Switzerland with his famUy and ‘^f *» 
~ .-MJ^f, ~” ©” 1837. He left a son knofvn as the prince of Vasa and two 
daughters. The prmee of \ a.sa s only child was a daughter. ] 
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state council, to be appointed by him, and responsible for their advice. The 
members, who must be native Swedes and of the established faith, were to 
consist of nine individuals: the two ministers for judicial and foreign affairs, 
the chancellor of the court, and six councillors, one-half of whom, at least, 
must be civil officers. The four secretaries of state were to sit in council 
whenever any case belonging to their respective departments should be 
under consideration; all matters, except the foreign and diplomatic relations, 
were to be submitted to the deliberation of the king and his legal advisers, 
of whom three, at least, were required to be present (that number being 
necessary to constitute a council for the transaction of business); but he was 
not obliged to adopt their suggestions, and might by virtue of his 
prerogative decide in opposition to their votes or opinions. In the event of 
his decision being repugnant to the laws of the realm, the assessors were 
bound to remonstrate, and to record their protest; otherwise they should be 
deemed guilty of counselling and abetting him in his unconstitutional 
proceedings, as he was not held responsible for any act of his own. Before 
declaring war or concluding treaties, he was expected to state his motives to 
the council and hear the sentiments which it was their duty to express. Of 
the army and navy he was to have the supreme command, and the ultimate 
determination in all matters relating to both services, assisted by the 
ministers of state for these departments. Civil and military employments 
were placed at his disposal, as also the appointment of archbishops and 
bishops; but he could not remove a judge from office, except for just cause 
and on proof of criminality. He was not allowed to deprive any subject of 
life, liberty, or property, without a legal process; nor could he arraign 
religious opinions, unless the profession or dissemination of them should 
appear to be injurious to the public. The supreme court of justice was 
composed of six nobles and six commoners, whose continuance in office 
depended solely on their upright conduct; the king had a double voice, and 
might pardon criminals and mitigate or commute punishments. 


The deputies of the estates were to be freely elected, and to enjoy liberty of 
speech during their deliberations. The diet was to assemble in the caj/ital 


every fifth year; and the session was not to continue above three months, 
unless urgent business should demand an extension of that period. It was 
part of their duty to nominate a committee for superintending the freedom 
of the press and inquiring into the conduct of the ministers and council. No 
taxes could be imposed without their sanction; nor had the sovereign the 
privilege of negotiating a loan, or altering the currency, or alienating any ‘ 
part of the Swedish territory. Several changes and reforms of minor 
importance were at the same time effected. A decree of Gustavus, 
prohibiting the entrance of any Jews into his dominions, was revoked; and 
the fashion of wearing a white scarf round the left arm, which, since the 
revolution of 1772, had continued as a badge to distinguish the king’s 
friends, was abolished. A pension was also granted to the deposed monarch 
and his family, after the amount of his private property had been 
ascertained; and to obtain credit for economy, his successor gave up to the 
disposal of the estates most of the royal palaces, with their gardens, parks, 
and dependencies. He likewise dismissed the household of the late 
sovereign, contenting himself with the same establishment as when he was 
duke of Sodermanland.c 


_ Thus Charles, who readily sanctioned the new constitution, obtained the 
object which he had so long pursued. As he had no issue, the succession 
had yet to be settled; the choice of the diet fell on Christian Augustus of 
Holstein Augustenburg, a prince connected by birth with the dynasty of 
Vasa, 
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and by marriage with the royal family of Denmark. This revoluton did not 
lead to peace. Alexander of Russia, with his usual haughtiness, would not 
grant it without the cession of Finland, which Bonaparte had guaranteed to 
him, and of the isle of Aland. The north of Sweden was again ravaged by 
his troops, and the generals of Charles were, as before, beaten. In one or 
two isolated cities, the natives had the advantage; but their best defence lay 
in the nature of the country, where provisions could not be obtained, and in 


the activity of the English cruisers, which intercepted the supplies destined 
for the Russian army. Still, peace was indispensable; and in September of 
the same year, it was concluded at Fredrikshamn, on conditions deeply 
humiliating to Sweden. Finland was surrendered, so was the Lsle of Aland, 
so was East Bothnia, so was West Bothnia, down to Tornea; and all these 
were declared an integral portion of the empire. Sweden tlien acceded to the 
continental system, and closed her ports to British sliippiiig. She wtus, 
however, after much difficulty, permitted to import salt and colonial 
produce from England. Thus she lost one-third of her population, one- 
fourth of her territory, and her best fortresses; while internally every 
province was exhaasted. Before the conclusion of the year, a treaty of peace 
was also signed between Sweden and Denmark. Both kingdoms remained 
in the same position to each other as before the war. Tlie opening of tlie 
ensuing year was signalised by a treaty with France which virtually 
rendered Sweden a province of that empire.& 


SWEDEN AND THE CONTINENTAL SYSTEM 


Excluded from Holland and thwarted upon the North Sea, Engli.sh 
commerce, under a neutral flag, was carried on and flourished on the Baltic. 
Wliile the enemy continued his northerly movement by sea, Napoleon 
followed him on the shores in order to close issues with him. In July, 
Napoleon ordered Denmark, Prussia, and Mecklenburg not to receive any 
ships laden with colonial articles. Shortly afterwards, by the decrees of 
August 5th and September 10th, 1810, which he forced all the German 
states to adopt, he put upon these commodities the enormous duty of fifty 
per cent. In principle, this tax was only applicable to merchandise captured 
on the high seas, all other being absolutely excluded; but, in point of fact, it 
might be applied to articles admitted through tolerance, provided the 
stigmata of their origin were not too clearly shown. 


When he believed himself to have enclosed the North Sea and the German 
Baltic with a continuous line of circumvallation, he perceived an almost 
imperceptible fissure which would allow English products to get through, 
and decrease the whole efficiency of the scheme. Between Prussia and tlie 
duchies of Mecklenburg a small piece of shore line, a narrow band of 
territory — a fraction of Pomerania — still belonged to the Swedes. This 


was all tliat remained of their vast possessions in Germany, a fragment or, 
rather, a souvenir of the empire created by the great Gustavus Adolphus. \ 
hen Napoleon had granted them peace, on January 6th, 1810, he had 
restored them Pomerania, on condition that they would dec are war on 
England and bind themselves to all the necessaries for the blockade. In spite 
ot this positive agreement, Pomerania with the port of Stralsund remained 
open to colonial products; here they found protection, were collecteil 
together, and distributed throughout neighbouring countries. Moreover, 
bvveden proper kept up direct relations with the enemy, and lent him 
i)recious aid. tor it the Scandinavian peninsula, poor and sparsely 
populated, did not offer any 
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considerable market to the prohibited articles, she collected them in her 
ports, particularly in that of Gothenburg, where they were accumulated and 
stored up, awaiting a propitious occasion to seek German soil._ A 
contraband was organised, and found here a point of support and facilities 
for activity. In the Baltic Gothenburg rendered the English the same 
services as did Helgoland in the North Sea, but in an infinitely greater 
degree. 


It was this vast storehouse, with its branches in Germany and Pomerania, 
that Napoleon now wished to close, and Sweden took a prominent place in 
his thoughts. Only, by Sweden’s side stood Russia; if he established his 
authority too openly at Stockholm he would adjoin, on the extreme north, 
the empire which he already touched with the duchy of Warsaw; and by 
creating a second point of contact, he would redouble the opportunities for 
quarrels and discord. In the month of May, Napoleon addressed to the 
Stockhokn government a peremptory and threatening note, demanding at 
the same time the declaration of war with England, the extradition of a 
certain number of French refugees, and the sequestration of all the colonial 
merchandise stored in Pomerania. By failing to acquiesce in these demands 


within five days, Sweden was to lose all the benefits of the treaty, and 
expose herself to a rupture and its consequences. 


By instinct and tradition Sweden inclined to France. She felt the advantage 
of adhering to her old ally and Napoleon’s protection seemed indispensable 
in order to resist Russia, established henceforth just across from her capital, 
and to renew her political existence. But the first necessity of a people, even 
before providing for the security and dignity of the state, is to meet its daily 
needs. Now a rupture with England would render Sweden literally without 
the necessaries of life. Trade with the ports of the United Kingdom had 
become one of the normal and essential functions of her life. This means 
alone enabled the Scandinavians to turn the riches of their soil into money; 
to exploit their forests and mines by opening a permanent outlet for their 
timber, iron, and steel. In exchange for these products, England furnished 
her northern creditors with a quantity of articles necessary to their existence 
— commodities of the highest importance, as salt, for example, which 
Sweden did not possess or know how to manufacture. A complete 
suspension of these relations would have submitted her to intolerable 
privation. Between Napoleon, who could crush her or at least deliver her 
over to the Russian, and England, who possessed the means of starving her, 
she found herself reduced to ruse and subterfuge, making the former 
promises which she constantly eluded in favour of the latter. 


THE QUESTION OF THE SUCCESSION 


To the agonies of the situation were added the difficulties and danger of the 
morrow of a revoluton. In the interior, passions were not yet quieted down; 
they remained active and irreconcilable, and nothing appeared strong 
enough to thwart or master them. King Charles XIII was old, infirm, and 
without posterity. The queen was unpopular and despised, and suspected of 
the worst intrigues. The elder branch of the Vasas formed a party by 
themselves; the leaders of the nobility were accused of connivance with 
Russia and denounced by the hatred of a turbulent demagogy, which 
coloured its subversive tendencies with an exalted patriotism. 


In the midst of this confusion and danger, Sweden sought desperately for 
means to recover herself, or at least to bolster up her tottering destinies, and 
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conceived the great idea of creating a new dynasty, in order to give herself a 
race of kings which should succeed the younger branch of the Vasas on the 
death of Ciiares XIII. This would be to graft a new limb on the dying trunk. 
On June 14th, 1809, the estates had chosen Charles of Augustenburg, 
brother-in-law of the king of Denmark, as heir to the crown, but at this 
moment, as if adversity were eager to strike the unhappy people, an 
unexpected thunderbolt fell upon Sweden. On the 28th of May, ISKJ, 
during a review, the prince of Augustenburg was suddenly stricken with 
iilne.s.s, fell from his horse, and died on the spot. This catastrophe, too 
sudden to be attributed in the popular grief to natural causes, put Sweden’s 
future again in suspense and delivered her over to every uncertainty. It was 
now necessary to proceed to the election of a new prince royal, and 
convoke a diet, whicli meant the reopening of scenes of competition and 
disorder. In the midst of this confusion, the government perceived that 
providence had pointed out a means of shortening and simplifying tlie 
crisis. The prince they mourned had a brother, and by calling this young 
man to replace him, thus limiting themselves to the substitution of a 
member of the same family, they would cut short the conflicting intrigues 
beginning to work on all sides. 


On the 2nd of June, while the cabinet was subscribing in principle to all the 
demands of a French note, the king wrote the emperor a pitiful letter; he 
dwelt upon the misfortunes which were crowding on his old age, indicat(>d 
his preferences, made allusions to the second prince of Augustenburg, and 
asked Napoleon, in sufficiently explicit terms, to accept this candidate and 
give him the investiture. Before receiving this letter. Napoleon had learned 
of the death of the prince royal. The choice of a successor concerned him 
little as to the person himself; his purpose was simply to build up in Sweden 
a power strong enough to impose the rupture with England ujxiii tlie nation, 


Rome, and he appears to have taken it as his mission to justify his race to 
his mwestern associates. As is well known, the Jews were not favourably 
regarded among the Greeks and Romans; hence the character of the 
narrative of Josephus. His chief work on the history of the Jews is based 
very manifestly upon the sacred records of his people. It is, in short, in the 
main a bald transcript, with certain additions and omissions, of the biblical 
record. It can hardly be maintained that the transcript was made with entire 
candour and hnnpsty. In the nature of the case, these merits were hardly to 
be expected of Jo.sephus. He was a .Tiw, a member of a despised and 
insignificant race, striving to prove to the most (ultintd pi’nplp in the world 
that the contempt in which they held his compatriots was not iii.rii’il. His 
whole effort, therefore, is to magnify the importance of the Jews, to 

there, much iii;itloi-that i-not to be found in the Bible records. To a certain 
extent such matter may !”« dr^w u trom oth.r Jewish sources that have not 
come down to us ; but it is quite impossible to ibawthe line between such 
matter and other matter which the imagination of Josephus may have 
invented, not indeed as to bald facts, but as to the elaboration of details. The 
work of Josephus has an added importance in that it brings the history of his 
race down to his own time; that is to say, to the latter part of the first 
century a.d. For 
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Jater events, in some of which the author himself participated as a military 
leader, the work of Josephus is the highest, if not indeed the sole authority, 
and we have quoted from him frequently. For the earlier period, Josephus 
depended upon the traditions of his race. 


Jost, Israel Marcus, Geschichte der Israeliten, Berlin, 1820-1847, 12 vols. ; 
Allgemeine Geschichte des israelitischen Volkes, Leipsic, 1850; Geschichte 
des Judentums und seiner Sekten, Leipsic, 1857-1889, 3 vols. — Justinius, 
Historise Philippicae et totius Mundi Origeiies et Terrae Situs, Venice, 
1470. — Jungf er, H., Die Juden unter Friedrich dem Grossen, Leipsic, 
1880. — Justi, F., Geschichte der altorientalischen Volker im Altertum, St. 
Petersburg, 1884. 


and strong enough, also, not to come under the influence and guidance of 
Russia. His idea all along was to bring it — a friend of France, without 
being an enemy of Russia, and already master of Norway — into close 
connection with Denmark, and then create around the Baltic a group of 
powers, a sort of Scandinavian federation. Had not the hour now come to 
take a decisive step — not only to establish the most intimate relations 
between the two governments, but to unite their crowns? This could be 
done by calling to the succession, instead of a Danish prince, the king of 
Denmark himself. Wlien Napoleon for the first time passed the possible 
candidates m review, there was a slight inclination in favour of this 
denouement: or, at Ica.st, this seems to be indicated in an article that 
appeared untler date of June 1/th, in the ofl/icial Journal de V Empire. The 
attention of the Swedes is there called to the king of Denmark in a few lines 
sufficiently clear to justify this opinion. 


The candidature submitted to tlie emperor in Charles XIII’s letter did not 
materially differ from that which in the first place had his iireference; it 
tended in less direct fashion to the same end. Without preparing the union 
of the two crowns, it made a tie between Sweden and Denmark; and it hail 
the advantage of being more acceptable to Russia, whom the prosi>ect ol 
complete fusion between the Scandinavian states would probably Have 
alarmed. Napoleon accepted with good grace the choice of the luince ol 
Augustenburg. He did not pronounce his adhesion to it in tormal terms, 
having made it a principle not to meddle directly in the Swedish ahair, but 
he inserted in his reply to the king the following words: “I have recoived 
your majesty’s letter of June 2nd. I take a sincere share in all your anxieties, 
ami lam troubled by the predicament into which this new circumstance jnits 
you. I have had some satisfaction in seeing by your letter that providence 
has 
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spared you your strength. The project of binding more closely the ties of 
Sweden and Denmark seems to have special advantage for your country.” 


French diplomacy was charged with furnishing the commentary to these 
vague words. Since the peace, France had retained at Stockholm only a 
simple charge d’ affaires, and if the emperor had already appointed Baron 
Alquier his minister at the capital, he had ordered him to remain in Paris 
until Sweden had fulfilled all the conditions in the matter of the blockade. 
On the 24th of June, he sent M. Alquier the order to set out the following 
day and immediately join his post. 


The Election of Bernadottc 


The next day (the 25th of June) the letter was sent off, and Alquier hastily 
made preparations to depart. Everj\hing seemed disposed towards action in 
favour of the prince of Augustenburg ; and the emperor would doubtless 
have been greatly astonished to learn that, at that very hour, in the heart of 
Paris at the house of a marshal, brother-in-law to King Joseph, a very 
different scheme was being hatched, unknown to him. A few days before, a 
young Swedish officer, Lieutenant Moerner, had arrived in Paris. He came 
without a commission from his government ; he did not represent any party, 
but only a clique — a circle of friends who had given him orders to create a 
prince-royal for Sweden. A few military men and some professors at the 
University of Upsala, eagerly desiring the regeneration of their country, and 
passionate admirers of France and her army, had conceived the idea of 
feeding Sweden from this source of warlike virtue and heroism; and they 
set about to seek, from among the marshals in the imperial staff, the heir to 
the crown and the future king. 


Among the marshals, their choice very naturally fell upon the only one 
whom Sweden knew other than by reputation. During the campaign of 
1S07, Bernadotte, prince of Pontecorvo, had had to fight the Swedes in 
Pomerania; and he had shown himself towards them a courteous enemy and 
a generous conqueror. Later, in 1808, charged with operating a descent 
upon Skane, while Russia attacked Finland, he took advantage of the 
indefinite terms of his instructions, to respect Swedish territory. He prefei- 
red to be lenient towards old allies to vanquishing them at their own 
expense; and his course of action, which gave great displeasure at St. 
Petersburg, was the foundation of his popularity in Sweden. This is what 
Moerner and his friends had principally in mind ; and the young lieutenant, 


with the daring confidence of his years, had offered to sound the ground at 
Paris, propose new destinies to the marshal, solicit the adherence of the 
French government, and win over Bernadotte and Napoleon. 


At Paris Moermer began with an obscm-e friend, a geographer named 
Latapie, provided with a modest berth in the ministry of foreign affairs. 
Moerner and Latapie, after having taken up and gone over together the list 
of marshals, were convinced that Bernadotte, who shared in Napoleon’s 
prestige, without passing for a blind servitor of his policy, was the only one 
in the whole list who possessed the necessary qualities. The most ‘ difficult 
thing was to make France believe in the reality and importance of a plan 
which had as yet taken shape only in a few minds ” filled with military 
enthusiasm.” The scheme which did not exist in Sweden, it was necessary 
to develop in France. Moerner won over to his idea the consul of his 
country, M. Signeul, and after him the count of Wrede, a man of great name 
and distinguished bearing, who had been sent by his government to 
congratulate 
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the emperor on his marriage. It was Wrede who was charged to infonn 
Bernadotte and make the first overtures. This he did on the 25th of .lim,. 
Bernadotte asked nothing better than to be a reigning monarch, but at first 
he affected the disinterestedness which is proper and customary in .’*uch 
circumstance.s, and then let himself be convinced that he was 
iiidispen.sable to the welfare of Sweden. A few hours later, he was with the 
emperor, declaring that a powerful party was clamouring for him, and 
begging permission to present himself to the suffrage of the diet. 


Tlie emperor listened at first with some incredulity, and could scarcely take 
this unexpected candidacy seriously. But when the Swedes in Paris brought 
it to his attention through various persons who surrounded him, ami to 
whom the scheme had been mentioned, he gave the matter more 
resiK-‘ctfui consideration. There was a new element in the whole matter 


which now arose. Would it suit him next to crush the movement 
peremptorily, or to make use of it? Napoleon had known Bernadotte too 
long to rely upon his character and fidelity. He prized his military talents, 
without ever having liked him. In him Napoleon had never found, at any 
time, that impul.se from the heart, that passionate devotion, which he 
recogni.sed and appreciated in his other marshals. He credited him with an 
und(>rlyiiig thought for self which had showed itself on many occasions, a 
reasoning and intractable mind, and a stubborn temperament — everything, 
in fact, which he included under the generic term “Jacobinism.” Mter 
showering wealth and favours upon Bernadotte, without drawing him any 
nearer. Napoleon had been compelled to reprimand the marshal more than 
once; and, in fact, since Wagram he had been in a kind of semi-disgrace, 
which did not at all lessen the manshal’s smothered rancour. It was 
therefore ((uite possible that the latter would not be a docile agent of the 
imperial will; and Napoleon placed so little confidence in him that he 
thought for a moment of proposing another French candidate, Prince 
Eugene, to the Swedes who were asking Bernadotte of him. But as Eugene 
refused, and was not willing to change his religion — an indispensable 
condition in order to reign at Stockholm — it was necessary to fall back on 
the prince of Pontecorvo, who did not exhibit the slightest scruples on this 
subject. 


In Sweden, during the same period, the government was far from taking the 
marshal’s candidacy seriously, although the idea had begun to work its way 
among the lower classes and the army; and it seemed little more disturbed 
at hearing this candidacy distinguished from the others as the emperor’s 
choice; but its impatience grew under the pressure of more urgent alarms. 
At Stockholm the instincts of disorder and anarchy in the people had just 
broken out into flame. On June 20th the botly of the crown prince was 
brought back to the capital. During the passage of the con-oy. Count 
Fersen,’ grand marshal of the kingdom, upon whom all sorts of iniquitous 
suspicions were fastened, was dragged from the procession and mass;icred 
by a mob of frenzied people. It was demagogy which no\y came upon the 
scene, with its accompaniment of violence and crime. Terrified by the 
s}x/c-tacle, Charles XII and his council turned the more anxiously to 
Napoleon, and looked to him as their saviour — to him who could with one 
word calni the excited passions, reunite divided opinions under any name 


whatever, and renew the moral unity of the nation. In their anguish they 
adilre.ssed themselves to the only Frenchman they had near them, the 
humble secretary of 


‘ This nobleman bad served with distinction as a volunteer in the American 
war, and he was known at the court of Louis XVI for his gallantries and the 
favourable notice which he received from Marie Antoinette, o 
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legation who was acting charge d’ affaires, M. Desaugiers, by name, who 
found himself importmied with visits, pressed with questions, and begged 
to speak only a word, which would be received as a command. Sweden 
threw herself at Napoleon’s feet and asked to know his intentions, that she 
might conform to them, and only begged the right to obey. 


“Let the emperor give us one of his kings, and Sweden will be saved,” said 
the king’s first aide-de-camp, M. de Suremain, to Desaugiers; and he 


would not believe that the latter did not possess the secrets of the French 
court. It was only too true, however, for Champagny, the French minister 
for foreign affairs, in order the better to serve the emperor’s negative 
intentions, had thought it well to break off all correspondence with 
Desaugiers and leave him isolated and like an exile at his distant post. 
Astonished and himiiliated by this silence, Desaugiers strove like 
everybody else to discover, to divine the reason which was now nothing but 
a great rid-dle; and, in default of any precise information, was reduced to 
examining and interpreting the lightest symptoms, questioning the slightest 
rumours, and seeking in the gazettes for the opinions of his government. At 
the moment, the article of June 17th in the Journal de r Empire came imder 
his eyes. It will be remembered that this article, the echo of an early, 
immature consideration of the subject, was expressed in terms sym-pathetic 
to the king of Denmark. This vague indication was in accord with the 
personal preferences of the charge d’affaires, and encovu-aged by the 


language of the official paper, he thought to act in concert with his court by 
following the bent of liis own aspirations. Entreated by all the Swedes who 
surrounded him to speak some word, to take some action, he did not have 
the wisdom to refuse, but loosened his tongue. Twice, on the 4th and 5th of 
July, he made his declaration in favour of the king of Denmark and the 
union of the two crowns, by presenting this measure as a means of offence 
and defence against Russia. It would have been difficult for Desaugiers, in 
thus permitting himself to indulge his own opinion, to have gone more 
completely in opposition to the emperor’s actual intentions. Above all 
things. Napoleon wished to keep, at least in appearance, on good terms with 
Russia; and it was to this end that he refrained from supporting Bernadotte. 
To repair as far as possible the effect produced by Desaugier’s statements, 
the emperor at last despatched Alquier. But if he were to leave Paris at 
once, the minister could not arrive in Sweden before the end of August; that 
is to say, after the election, which was appointed to take place in the first 
fortnight of the month. Therefore he would play no role in it, which pleased 
his master; but he was charged to 


Axel von Fersen, Marshal of Sweden 


(1755-1810) 
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say and to repeat that, whatever the outcome was, the emperor would have 
preferred most the prince of Augustenburg, wlio was the neutral and, above 
all the colourless candidate. The object of this retrospective, and 
consequently essentially disinterested statement was to release the French 


from any responsibility to Russia, without in any way influencing a result 
already determined. 


The diet assembled the 25th of July in the city of Orebro. At this moment 
the royal government was more preplexed and more out of reckoning than 
ever. The words of M. Desaugiers had not removed doubts, for Charles XIII 
received at the same time the letter of the 24th of June, in which tlu; 
emperor seemed to pronounce in favour of the late prince’s brother. In tlie 
presence of these contradictory signs — for, on the other hand. Napoleon 
had omitted giving Bernadotte the least sign of sympathy — the Stockholm 
cabinet judged itself authorized to follow its first inspiration, and work for 
the success of the Augustenburg candidate; and to accomplish this end, it 
trod devioas paths and employed the subtlest of strategy. The election of the 
candidates recommended by the court seemed assured, the desired 
denouement predetermined and accomplished when, at the eleventh hour, a 
rumour arose, spread, and blazed up, like a train of powder: it was on 
everyone’s lips that Napoleon had spoken; that he desired, that he was 
determined to have Bernadotte; and that he had made this known to the 
electors of Sweden. This report was untrue, and the deed of an impostor. At 
the time when a few Swedes had fixed upon the candidacy of the prince of 
Pontecorvo, a Frenchman named Fournier had taken an active part in their 
maiueuvres. He had formerly been a merchant in Gothenburg, and had even 
filled the office of vice-consul, but had to give up his post as the result of 
some unfortunate speculations in which he had sunk his wealth and nmch of 
his reputation. Having been unsuccessful in trade, he sought a means of 
recruiting his fortune in politics. Bernadotte’s election seemed to him an 
affair worth supporting, and he entered into it heart and soul. Skilful and 
insinuating, he wormed his way into the ministry of foreign affairs, and 
even laid siege to the door of the ministerial chamber. 


After some little tune, Fournier succeeded in persuading Champagny that 
France would find it to her advantage to have someone on the look-out in 
tlie Swedish city where the diet was to be held, and obtained permission to 
betake himself to Orebro in the role of a spectator, charged solely with 
seeing, listening, and notifying Paris of the incidents of the struggle. In 
order to facilitate his introduction into Sweden and the accomplishment of 
his mission, Cliam-pagny furnished him with a paper, known as a 


diplomatic passport, and even stretched his complaisance to the point of 
signing it himself. Tims armcil, Fournier set out at once, not without having 
taken, on the other hand, commissions and instructions from Bernadotte. In 
truth, it was not long before Champagny realized his imprudence, and 
feared that he had placed in the hand of an unsafe man a weapon it would 
not be impossible to make bad use of. As quickly as possible he wrote to 
the French Legation at Stockholm, in order to release himself from all 
responsibility with regard to the disnnssed vice-consul. Unfortunately, the 
precaution was taken too late. U hie the letter of disavowal was pursuing 
him, Fournier, well in advance, landed n\ Sweden, and reached Orebro the 
11th of August, some days before the i ate of the election. He had scarcely 
arrived before he turned round and boUlly 
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as the high interests France had at stake did not permit her to express this 
wish openly, it had been necessary to resort to modest intermediary, to bring 
it to the knowledge of the diet. In support of these words, Fournier 
presented his passport, showed the ministerial handwriting, and used it to 
establish confidence in the Swedes. He had also brought other things — a 
letter written by the marshal, and a portrait representing ” Bernadotte’s 
young son playing with his father’s sword.” With these various objects of 
propaganda he knew how to play a wonderful part. In one night he made a 
hundi’ed copies of the letter; his lodgings were transformed into a work 
room, putting forth at every moment brochures, pictures, patriotic songs, 
and popular dialogues, which flooded the town and circulated among the 
members of the diet. Pamphlets, distributed in profusion, appealed 


to the national passions and hates, endeavouring to represent the success of 
the French hero as a moral defeat for Rus-sia and the beginning of revenge. 
At the same time, the four orders of the diet — nobles, clergy, burghers, and 
peasants — were successively taken in hand; yielding to appropriate 
arguments, each class of the nation came to believe that Bernadotte 
cherished for it a particular predilection and would accomplish its 


happiness. Above all, the thought that Napoleon was showing himself 
behind his representative, that he had broken the silence and made known 
his intentions, stimulated devotion, discouraged resistance, and silenced all 
opposition. In forty-eight hours, with a promptness scarcely credible, the 
current was formed, grew, threw itself along, and carried everything before 
it. 


The old king alone resisted. He was not resigned to accepting an heir, a 
parvenu of the sword, whom Napoleon had not even placed on the first 
steps of the throne by the gift of one of the states at his disposal. The 
ministry, feeling the necessity of yielding to the torrent, deputed M. de 
Suremain to the king, to reason with the latter and make him give way. 
Suremain found him exliausted by a night of insomnia, wearing the imprint 
of his distress on his features. ” I know no longer whom to choose,” he said. 
” Thad decided on the prince of Augustenburg. He is my cousin and a 
brother of the late prince. But now that cannot be; even you have spoken 
against it. Now they come with their Bernadotte. They say the emperor 
wants him. His charge d’affaires acts difTerently. It is enough to drive me 
mad. If the Emperor wishes me to acceot a French general it would be 
better for him to 
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say so than to leave me to guess it. Haven’t you told me that he doesn’t 
UkeBernadotte?” 


“Yes, sire, that was so well known that last winter during my visit to Paris I 
was advised to see very little of him.” 


“What do you think of him? Gustave Moerner praises him to the .skies.” 


“Tt is impossible for me to judge the e.s.sential (lualitios of a man with 
whom I have had only social relations. He is a handsome man, very 
polished, and expresses himself with great facihty. His whole bearing i.s 
truly di.stinguished.” 


“Nothing that reeks of the Revolution?” 


” I noticed nothing. He has a good reputation in ‘France; he is not judged by 
the amount of his thievings.” 


“Even if he should have all the necessary qualifications, have you thought 
of the absurdity of taking a French corporal for the heir of my throne.” 


” Sire, I agree with you, and the idea shocks me as much as it does you. But 
we must think of the danger there will be of being forced to do it.” 


“Do you think they can force me to it?” 
” Sire, think of the unhappy state of the kingdom, and of your ovm age.” 


“He questioned me for a long time about the prince of Pontecorvo,” adds 
Suremain in his account, “on his origin, his son, and his wife. I told him all 
I had learned. Wlien we parted he said with emotion, ” I fear there is 
nothing for me to do but to swallow the pill. God alone knows how all this 
will end.” 


Five days after this conversation, the ministerial council, fmnLshed with 
royal authority, officially presented Bernadotte; and on the 21st of August 
the four orders elected him, fully persuaded that they were obeying an order 
from the Tuileries, and were voting for the emperor’s candidate. Thus 
compromised and thwarted by a series of stupidities and intrigues, 
Napoleon suffered the penalty of a policy which was purposely obscure and 
veiled, and which always systematically neglected to declare itself. A word 
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from him in the beginning would have prevented everything; Desaugiers’s 
blunder, Fournier’s impudent envoy, and the decisive manceu\Tes of this ” 
messenger magician.” Instead of stopping Bernadotte’s budding enterprise 
with one decisive word. Napoleon had preferred to let it develop and take 
its chance; he thought to get profit from it, both by forbidding it and by 
refraining from taking any part in it. But nobody believed in that surprising 
aiinegation, in that effacement of a will which Europe was accustomeil to 
look for, and fuul everywhere, and feel perpetually active. As the emperor 
had not spoken everyone assumed the right to speak for him; finally his 
name, audaciously usurped, brought about the election.“ 


BERNADOTTE AS CROWN PRINCE 


If Napoleon expected to find a mere instrument in the new crown prince 
[henceforth known as Charles John], he was soon miserably disjippomted. 
The latter had duties and interests irreconcilable with such a state of 
va.s.Sal-age. For some time, the outward forms of amity were observed: and 
when invested with the chief cares of government through the mfirmities of 
Charles XIII, he grew more cautious, more eager to profit by the cmii^ of 
events. He would not offend Bonaparte; and therefore he embraced the 
continental system, and even declared war against England. But he adopteil 
no serious measures to the prejudice of this coimtry; and what he did was 
the result of fear rather than of emnity. 


By degrees, he ventured to remonstrate against the mandates ot tne 
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emperor, and in some instances to return a decided negative. In revenge, 
Napoleon urged his privateers to seize Swedish vessels wherever they could 
be found. The injury thus effected was incalculable, and it produced some 
energetic representations from the crown prince. But they led to no result. 


The seizure of Pomerania and Riigen by the French broke the last 
remaining bond which united him with his native country. From this 
moment, Charles John turned towards the English, whose vessels he freely 
admitted into his ports, and with whom he signed a treaty of peace. He also 
cultivated the friendship of Alexander, then menaced by the most 
formidable power Europe had seen since the days of Charlemagne.“ The 
treaties with Great Britain and Russia provided for the cession of Norway to 
Sweden as a consolation for the recent loss of Finland to Russia; and as the 
country thus coolly assigned to Bernadotte’s kingdom was the property of 
Denmark, the latter power was to receive compensation in Pomerania. The 
island of Guadaloupe was also ceded to Sweden by Great Britain, and large 
subsidies promised. It is said that in these transactions the crown prince of 
Sweden did not always allow his personal advantage to be thrust into the 
background in favour of that of his adopted country. In Ahnfelt’s narratives 
of the Scandinavian court and state the crown prince is represented as 
playing a decidedly ignoble role.o 


An inquiry into the benefits that accrued to Sweden from the sale of 
Pomerania and Guadaloupe [in 1815] lies outside the scope of this record; 
let it suffice to say that Charles John took more than an equal share, and 
stipulated, moreover, for a large annual sum, which the Bank of Sweden 
was required by the estates to place at the disposal of his dynasty in 
perpetuity. If to this sum we add the notorious rouble fund (Rubelfonds) and 
the old Passeiwlanskasse deposited with the college of War — which may 
reasonably be regarded as a reserve fund for Charles John’s private ends, 
since he kept it under lock and key, by his resolute refusal to give the 
auditors of the estates of the kingdom access to it — we must own that the 
adopted son of Charles XIII knew how to get paid for the honour he had 
done Sweden, in accepting the succession to the throne. At this point it may 
be well to say a few words concerning the manner in which the above- 
mentioned rouble fund came into being. In the summer of 1812, the 
emperor Alexander’s situation was so desperate that almost his only chance 
of saving his dominions, and maintaining the sovereignty of Russia in 
Europe, was to pave the way for an alliance with Sweden, and to associate 
himself with Charles John, then crown prince, at any price. This was the 
motive of the ill-starred interview between the two, at Abo. It is asserted, 
and not without good reason, that in the Russian deliberations which 


preceded the interview, it was decided that Alexander should begin by 
making a money payment the basis of negotiation, and, if necessary, should 
proceed to offer the restoration of Finland and Aland, and, it may be, the 
possession of Norway. 


Alexander himself was far too skilled a diplomatist not to have given his 
minister at Stockholm instruction to make the study of the new heir- 
apparent his first object, after Charles John had arrived in Sweden, and 
while a rupture between France and Russia appeared imminent; and more 
especially after the latter hatl gained the absolute ascendency over the 
cabinet which he already enjoyed over the army. And, in truth, the task 
could have been confided to no better man than that adroit and practised 
diplomatist. General van Suchtelen the elder, [a Dutchman who had entered 
the Russian service]. The Russian diplomatist held good cards in his hand: 
Charles John’s envy and hatred of Napoleon were already a matter of 
historical 
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certainty ; his bombastic speeches and proclamations were the sure 
indication of a character steeped in self-love and ambition; and lastly, it is 
not likely that his domestic economy had escaped Van Suchtelon’s practised 
ohacrvd-tion. We are therefore tolerably well justified in assuming that, 
even before the interview at Abo, Alexander knew with whom he had to do, 
and was in a position to frame the lines on which to negotiate with the heir- 
apparent. The interview itself was a snare laid for Charles John’s vanity. 
Wlien they met, Alexander and the crown prince locked themselves into a 
private apartment together. The most distinguished members of Alexander’s 
Suite were in waiting in the adjoining room, as well as a few gentlemen who 
had accompanied the crown prince. The Russians had gathered together in a 


group near the room in which the conference was held, to await the result. 
While they were talking together, the door opened, and Alexander came out 
alone, turned straight to the group of Russians, and with evident self- 
satisfaction exclaimed, ” He will take the money!” This was the rouble 
fund.<* 


During Napoleon’s expedition to Russia, Charles John kept in check the 
French troops in the north of Germany. The following year he declared war 
against France, and in return for the guarantee by Great Britain, of the 
annexation of Norway to Sweden, agreecl to take the field with a large force 
against the common foe of Europe. Landing at Stralsund, he took command 
of a combined army of ninety thousand men, and thence proceeded to 
Berlin, where he fixed his headquarters. 


SWEDEN IN THE WAR OF LIBERATION 


In this memorable campaign, none of the allied generals bore a more tlis- 
tinguished part than the crown-prince of Sweden, by whom the plan of 
operations is said to have been originally sketched. Detachments of the 
allies had already driven the invaders from Hambm-g, Liibeck, and 
Lauenburg, from the duchy of Mecklenburg and Swedish Pomerania; but 
the Danes and the French, under Davout, occupied the two first-named 
cities (May 30th, 1813), which were subjected to the horrors of pillage and 
devastation. Nimierous engagements during the sunmier months had taken 
place in Saxony, the chief theatre of the war, from which Napoleon had 
suffered so severely that he was obliged to solicit a truce. An armistice was 
concluded (June 4th) at Poischwitz, and this interval the confederated 
sovereigns employed in contracting new engagements with foreign courts, 
and arranging those treaties of alliance and pecuniary subsidies with Britain 
and .\ustna, which constituted the sixth grand coalition against France, antl 
ultmiately led to the restoration of the Bourbons. ,..,, °c 


Hostilities were resumed (August 10th), when the cities am plains ot 
Poland, Saxony, Bohemia, Bavaria, and Silesia were once more deluged 
with the blood of contending nations. In this sanguinary strife, victory 
ileclarecl unequivocally for the allies; and on various occasions they owed 


their success to the prudent dispositions of the crown prince of Sweden. Ihe 
plan ot the campaign, as arranged in a conference held at Trachenberg, was 
to allium Bonaparte from his asylum at Dresden, and draw him into a 
situation more accessible to the combined operations of his antagonists In 
this scheme they succeeded entirely to their wishes; and Leipsic, which had 
so otten witnessed the triumphs of civil and religious liberty under its 
^v^lLsjui^ again destined to see the freedom of appressed Europe 
vindicated and r/torert on its classic soU; where nearly half a luilUon of 
combatants were a.s\mbled 
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exhibiting a strange diversity of nations and tongues, unparalleled in history 
since the expeditions of Xerxes and Attila.c 


However useful the talents of Bernadotte may have been to the allies they 
entertained doubts of his good faith. He is said to have cherished a design of 
replacing Napoleon on the French throne, for which reason he refrained 
from striking decisive blows at the power of France. The small role played 
by the Swedish troops in the great battle of Leipsic is thus described by one 
of their own officers.” 


A Swedish Narrative of the Battle of (he Nations (IS 13 A.D.) 


The emperor Napoleon’s attempt to prevent the junction of the north 
German army with that of Silesia having been frustrated by the retrograde 
movement beyond the Saal, he collected all his forces in the neighbourhood 
of Leipsic, there to await the attack of the allies. He did not wait in vain. On 
the 16th of October, he was hotly engaged with the Bohemian army to the 
south of Leipsic and with the Silesian army to the north, but without 
tlecisive results in either case, though the latter force, under General 
Bliicher, gained some advantage. On the 17th a few skirmishes took place 
to the north of the town, considerable reinforcements were brought up, and 
all the necessary preparations made for the general conflict, the great battle 


of the nations, which was to be fought next day by more than half a million 
men. 


The allied armies advanced in massed coliunns, early on the morning of the 
18th, overpowered the advanced posts of the enemy, and took up their 
position in such order as to surround the enemy with an unbroken 
concentric curve, more than two miles in length. About 8 o’clock the 
Bohemian army opened the cannonade, which spread along the whole line ; 
at noon the highest pitch of horror was reached in every part of the vast 
battlefield, over which between thirteen and fourteen hundred throats of fire 
breathed death and destruction from all directions. One by one, the lines of 
fire were pushed forward; and it was evident that the united armies were 
advancing concen-trically, and that victory, though dearly bought, would 
fall to the allies. But there were many fierce struggles to come: the enemy’s 
positions were everywhere stubbornly defended; villages were taken and 
retaken; nor did even darkness set a truce to the conflict — the men fought 
on by the light and amidst the flames of burning villages. As usual, the 
Swedish army had no share in the glory and danger of that memorable day ; 
it was only held in reserve, together with a Russian corps of ten thousand 
men. But for all that, a portion of the Swedish artillery, which was posted 
on the right wing to support General Luageron’s army corps, found an 
opportunity of distinguishing itself — in consequence, it must be owned, of 
a colossal blunder on the part of its commander. General Cardell. 


The inaction imposed upon the Swedish army aroused discontent and 
displeasure in the ranks, and was a real grief to General Adlercreutz, who 
longed for at least one chance of showing what could be done with it. In the 
absence of any such opportunity, he kept perpetually hurrying to the points 
where the fight was fiercest and the firing hottest, thus exposing his person 
and his staff with the express object, as he repeatedly said, of ” showing the 
Swedish uniform under fire.” An opportunity for so doing presently arose in 
the storming of Paunsdorf, with which the north German army began its 
attack. The expulsion of the enemy from Sellerhausen and the taking of 
Schonefeld decided the victory on the right wing, and ended the day’s 
bloody work at this point of the fighting line. Next morning it was evident 
that the 
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enemy had abandoned the field of battle and withdrawn to Leipsic, leaving 
strong detachments in the villages about the town to cover its retreat. These 
villages had consequently to be taken before the town could be attempted. 


While the Silesian and Bohemian armies were making an a.ssault on the 
northern and southern sides of the town, Swedish and Prassian columas, 
vmder the command of General Adlercreutz, .stormed the eastern portion,’ 
known as the Grimmaische Thor (Grimmai gate). The storming parties met 
with desperate resistance at all points, but this did not suffice to check the 
advance of the attacking columns of the allies, nor prevent the reduction of 
the town. By midday Leipsic w^as completely in their power. The SwecJisli 
troops had suffered a loss of about 150 killed ami 100 wouiuled — a 
considerable mmiber in proportion to the force engaged, for barely 1,200 
men of the Swedish army had been under fire. I myself was among the 
wounded, and was obliged to quit the field just at the decisive and eagerly 
desired moment when General Adlercreutz came up with fresh troops./’ 


UNION OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY (1814 A.D.) 


After the battle of Leipsic Charles John displaj-ed much activity. He 
blockaded Hamburg; and by the Peace of Kiel, concluded in January, 1814, 
he forced Denmark to give up Norway. He then entered France, but soon 
returned, and devoted his energies to the conquest of Norway./ 


The rupture of the ties which for several centuries had macle two peoples 
brothers, evoked lively grief in Denmark, which was shared by the great 
majority of the Norwegian people. If at different periods complaints and 
cUscords, comparatively rare, had arisen, they were now completely 
forgotten; the one thought was of the services which the two nations had 
nmtu-ally rendered one another, of their common historic memories, of the 
fidelity with which they had remained side by side in good and evil ways, 
of the intimacy established during a long imion which had, so to speak, 


fused the two peoples together. Through the violence and injustice of 
foreign nations they were now separated; and Norway, treated as a domain 
or as booty, became the prey of the successful conqueror. But such 
treatment aroused every feeling of the Norwegian people. Prince Christian 
Frederick [afterwards Christian XIII], who had won the nation’s love while 
the king’s representative in Norway, and who returned this afi” ection, 
became the leader round whom all who wanted independence and liberty 
for Norway gathered. He consulted with several important personages, and 
took up the reins of government, rejecting on Norway’s part, the 
dispositions of the Peace of Kiel, and proclaiming the country’s 
independence. An elective assembly was convoked at Eidsvold on April 
10th, 1814, to deliberate on the fate of Norway, and provide her with a 
constitution [the details of which wo gnvc in the last chapter]. This 
constitution, constructed on new liberal ideas, was voted by the national 
assembly of Eidsvold on the 17th of May, and the same dav Christian 
Frederick was elected king of Norway. 


But it was now necessary to maintain the country’s independence by force 
of arms; for Charles John hmried back to Sweden with all haste and set out 
for the Norwegian frontier, to carry out forcibly the conditions of the Peace 
of Kiel with an army of thirty thousand men, trained and hardoneii by 
recent campaigns. England and Russia had promised help in this enterprise, 
while English and Swedish ships blockaded the ports and coast of Norwav. 
It was difficult, and almost impossible, to resist such aggression. The people 
were, in truth, brave and determined, but badly trained in arms; and 
.Nor\vay 
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lacked money, provisions, war supplies and, more than all, a capable 
general — for, while Christian Frederick was dowered with fine qualities, 
he was no strategist. Tliere was no help to be expected; Denmark was 
powerless, and Frederick VI, pushed by the other governments, found 
himself in the painful position of having to reprimand and threaten 


Christian Frederick. Hostilities began on the 26th of July. Success 
alternated with reverses for the few weeks the war lasted, but it was not 
difficult to foresee the final result. Fortunately, Charles John was disposed 
towards moderation; he realized that the new union would be badly 
cemented with blood, and sought to win over the Norwegian people by 
considerate treatment. He proposed an armistice and conditions by which 
no one would lose anything, unless it were Christian Frederick, who would 
have to give up his newly acquired crown. The truce was signed at Moss, 
August 14th, 1814, and, at the same time and place an agreement was 
reached in which Charles John, in the name of the king of Sweden, 
recognised the constitution voted at Eidsvold, to which nothing was to be 
added but modifications necessary to the union with Sweden, and these 
only with the consent of the storthing (grand assembly). Christian Frederick 
undertook to resign before a storthing convoked for that purpose. This was 
done, and on the 10th of October he laid down his crown and power before 
the assembly. He deserves the kind remembrance and gratitude of the 
Norwegian people, who owe to him principally the ease with which they 
passed from the old to the new order of things. It is under him that were 
foimded at the same time their independence and liberty; and this work, 
once accomplished, was not easily destroyed. Who knows what would have 
happened if Norway had not had in him a leader at this critical moment? 
His presence prevented the discord, indecision, and disorder, which would 
so easily have been generated in such circumstances, and which would 
doubtless have suggested, and partly justified, other sentiments in Charles 
John.? 


At 10 o’clock in the morning of the 13th of October, 1814, the Swedish 
commissioners appeared in the storthing. They handed the president their 
credentials and the proposal for a Norwegian constitution with their 
signatures appended. In principle and in all essential points this constitution 
was identical with that of the 17th of May, and only contained such 
alterations as were considered necessary, in view of the new relations 
between Norway and Sweden. The President promised to inform the 
conmiissioners of the resolution at which the storthing should arrive after 
mature consideration; and they thereupon withdrew. On the 14th, the 
storthing resumed its deliberations. A committee was appointed to inquire 
into the internal condition of the country, and another to treat with the 


Swedish commissioners on points of detail in the terms of union. National 
antipathy to the union was by no means extinct, and found vent most freely 
among the representatives of the remoter provinces, who were least well 
acquainted with the true state of the kingdom. From several districts the 
storthing received offers of voluntary contributions in money and kind, 
which were placed at the regent’s disposal, to help to maintain the 
independence of the country. These offers were manifest proofs of the zeal 
of the givers for what they thought their country’s good; and they were all 
the more worthy of respect because the sacrifices they entailed must have 
been made out of the poverty of persons who certainly did not suffer from 
superfluity ; but considerable as they might appear in proportion to the 
circumstances of the givers, they were wholly inadequate to fill the great 
chasm opened by the lack of every kind of necessary. It is not known how 
or where they were used. The storthing also 
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received information that a volunteer corps of chasseurs had been formed at 
Trondhjem, to contribute to the defence of the country, and tiiat its 
regulations were already drawn up. Several demonstrations of tliis kind 
went to show that the union with Sweden was by no means universally 
desired. 


The committee appointed to examine the internal condition of the country 
presented an exliaustive report, the tenor of which wa.s anytliing but an 
encouragement to prosecute the war. On the lOtli of October, Etatsrath 
Treschow came forward, and submitted the following proposal to the 
consideration of the storthing: “Tomorrow the period of armistice will be at 
an end. No decisive resolution has yet been arrived at concerning the 
principal subject under deliberation in this assembly; no step of any 
importance haa been taken to effect a rapprochement with Sweden or to 
accept any of her proposals. If no such resolution is taken, it is probable that 
within a week the war will have broken out more destructively than ever, 
and whether witli great hopes of a happy issue for our cause, I leave it to the 


Landau, R., Geschichte der jUdischen Arzte, Berlin, 1895. — Laroche, E., 
Chronologie des Israelites, Angers, 1892. — Latimer, Judaea: from Cyrus 
to Titus, 537 B.C.-70 a.d., London, 1894. — Lazarus, M., Die Ethik des 
Judentums, Frankfurt, 1898. — Leathes, S., The Law in the Prophets, 
London, 1894. — Ledrain, E., L’histoire d’lsrael, avec append, par 
J.Oppert, Paris, 1879. 


Euffene Ledrain was born at St. Suzanne (Mayenne), France, in 1844. 
Professor Ledrain is a distinguislied member of that large coterie of French 
scholars who have devoted their lives to the study of biblical history. His 
works have for some reason not been translated, and his name is therefore 
not very familiar to the English reader. His particular field has been the 
history of the Jews in all its phases. His industry is illustrated not only by 
the long list of his writings, but particularly by the fact that these included a 
new translation of the Bilile. So much said, it is clear that his investigations 
have been of a kind to give him the fullest familiarity with his subject, and 
it is no surprise to find that he is able to present his knowledge in an 
acceptable form. 


Leitner, F., Die prophetische Inspiration, Freiburg, 1894. — Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik nebst ausgew. Inschrift., 
Weimar, 1898.- — Lieblein, J., L’exode des hebreux (in Proc. Soc. of Bibl. 
Archajol., Vol. XX, p. 277 ; Vol. XXI, p. 53, Londim, 1898). — Lincke, V., 
Die Entstehung des Judentums (in Ztschr. fur Wissenschaftl. Theologie, 
Jahrg. 44, p. 481 et seq., Leipsic, 1901). — Linden, (i. v., Der Sieg des 
Judentums iiber das Germanentum, Leipsic, 1879. — Lindo, E. H., History 
of the Jews of Spain and Portugal, London, 1848. — Lippe, Ch. D., 
Bihlisches Lexicon der gesammten jiid. Litteratur der Gegenwart, Wien, 
1881.- Lohr, M., Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Strassburg, 1900.— Lotz, 
W., Geschichte und Offenbarung im Alten Testament, Leipsic, 1894. — 
LSwenstein, L.,Beitrage zur Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland, 
Frankfurt, 1895. — Lury, I., Geschichte der Edomiter iin biblischen 
Zeitalter, Bern, 1897. — Lyon, Sketch of Babylonian and Assyrian History 
with special reference to Palestine (in Bibl. World, 7, II, Chicago, 1896). 
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stortiiing to infer from a consideration of that knowledge of the resources 
and feeling of the nation as a whole — though not of the opinion that 
prevails in certain districts— which it has gathered, partly in time past, and 
partly from the investigations of the select committee as to the state of the 
country and the army. The result of these investigations, together with the 
considerations concerning the relations of Norway to Sweden, as well as to 
other European powers, which I have put forward now and at previous 
times, lead me to sub-mit the following proposal to the storthing: (1) 
AVliereas King Christian Frederick has resigned the government into the 
hands of the people, ahsol-ed the people of Norway from the oath of 
allegiance sworn to his majesty, and abdicated, for himself and his 
descendants, all rights to the crown of this country; and whereas Norway, 
according to its fundamental law, ma’;t always be governed by a king, 
another king shall and must be chosen in place of him and his descendants, 
as speedily as possible; (2) the Norwegian storthing declares a union with 
Sweden, in conformity with the first |)aragrai)h of the proposals made by 
the Swedish commissioners, to be for the ad'antage of both kingdoms and, 
in view of external contlitions and the safety and independence of both, 
necessary to be concluded upon this basis. (I?) \‘liereas Charles XIII, king 
of Sweden, by the ratification of the assembly of the estates of the kingdom 
at Eidsvold and the fimdamental law therein enacted, and by the declaration 
that he will propose only such alterations a.s are manifestly necessary for 
union with Sweden, in the proposal made to this stortliing by his accredited 
commissioners, and in the statements and explanations by them given, has 
not only furnished convincing proofs of his respect for the honour, liberties, 
and rights of the Norwegian nation, but also manifesteii his inclination to 
accede to our demands and give ear to our representations, his aforesaid 
majesty King Charles XIII is hereby elected king of Norway. (4) Until this 
proposal has been debated and put to the vote, no otlier proposal hitherto 
submitted or hereafter to be submitted shall be considered by the storthing. 
(5) Memoranda upon the second and third points of the proposal shall be 
made orally and entered in the protocol. (6) The election must be 
unconditional, for whereas very diverse opinions may prevail concerning 
the conditions under which the union .shoultl take place, unanunity would 
be unattainable by any other means; and the conmiittee appointed for the 
purpose shall conclude the examination of the numerous proposals 
submitted concerning the matter, at such time as is convenient in view of 


the date at which the resolution must be taken; the danger of precipitancy 
being gre/iter now than hereafter, since after the election of the king, the 
storthmg wiU be 
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allowed sufficient time for mature consideration of any alteration proposed 
in the fundamental law.” ,..,,., 


On the 20th of October, the storthing resumed its deliberations, and the 
proposal of Treschow, quoted above, was made the subject of debate. The 
principal question at issue was the second article of the proposal: union 
with Sweden. Several of the representatives made lengthy speeches, the net 
result of which was in the main in favour of union. Every representative 
then voted viva voce, and the votes were added to the protocol. Seventy- 
two were in favour of union, and five against it. The five dissentients 
deposed that they gave their votes in conformity with the express desire of 
their constituents, a declaration which implied that they were not actuated 
by their personal convictions in so doing. Thus the most knotty question 
was solved, and it only remained to elect the king. By forty-seven votes 
against thirty, it was decided to postpone the election until an agreement 
should have been arrived at, respecting the alterations in the fimdamental 
law. The deliberations were resumed and concluded on the 4th of 
November, and on the “ame day Charles XIII, king of Sweden, was 
unanimously elected king of Norway.” 


The union was more fully defined by the act of Union, which was accepted 
by the national assemblies of both countries in the following year. In the 
preamble to the act it is clearly stated that the union between the two 
peoples was accomplished “not by force of arms, but by free conviction”; 
and the Swedish foreign minister declared to the European powers, on 
behalf of Sweden, that the treaty of Kiel had been abandoned, and that it 
was not to this treaty, but to the confidence of the Norwegian people in the 
Swedish, that the latter owed the union with Norway. The constitution 


framed at Eidsvold was retained, and forms the Grundlov, or fundamental 
law of the kingdom. It is generally acknowledged to be the freest and most 
democratic constitution of all monarchical states. The union thus concluded 
between the two countries was really an offensive and defensive alliance 
under a com-mon king, each country retaining its own government, 
parliament, army, navy, customs. The relations between the two countries 
may be more clearly understood when it is realised that a Norwegian is a 
foreigner in Sweden, antl a Swede in Norway; and that consequently a 
Norwegian can hold no official appointment in Sweden, and vice versa. In 
Sweden the people received only an imperfect and erroneous insight into 
the nature of the union, and for a long time believed it to be an achievement 
of the Swedish arms; while to the leading men of the country, who knew the 
terms of the union better, it was a great disappointment. They had hoped to 
make Norway a province of Sweden, and now they had entered into a union 
in which both countries were equally independent. During the first fifteen 
years, the king was represented in Norway by a Swedish viceroy, while the 
government was, of course, composed only of Norwegians, selected from 
various parties in the country. Count Wedel Jarlsberg was the first to be 
entrusted with the important office of head of the Norwegian govermnent, 
while several of Prince Christian Frederick’s councillors of state were 
retained, or replaced by others holding their political views. The Swedish 
count von Essen was appointed the first viceroy of Norway, and was 
succeeded two years afterwards by his countryman Count von Morner, over 
both of whom Count Wedel exercised considerable influence. 


During the first years of the union, the condition of Norway was in many 
respects most unprosperous. The country suffered from poverty and 
depression of trade, and the finances were in a deplorable condition. The 
first storthing was chiefly occupied with financial and other practical 
measures. 
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In order to improve the finances of the country, a bank of Norway was 
founded, and the army was reduced to one half, as the defence of the 
country was not considered to be of great importance now that the union 
had been concluded. The paid-up capital of the bank was procured by the 
assessment of an extraordinary tax; and this, together with the growing 
discontent among the peasantry, brought about a rising in Hedemarken and 
the neighbouring districts, the object of which was to dissolve the storthing 
and to obtain a reduction in the taxation. It was also rumoured that the 
organ-izers of this agitation intended establishing an absolute government, 
and many therefore imagined they saw the machinations of the royal power 
behind the rising; while, on the other hand, the king himself believed he had 
to deal with Danish intrigues. The rising, however, soon subsided, and the 
bountiful har-est of 1819 brought more prosperous times to the pea-/antry. 


Meanwhile, however, the financial position of the country had nearly 
endangered its independence. The settlement with Denmark with regard to 
Norway’s share of the national debt common to both, which had so long 
been deferred, and could not be evaded, had assumed threatening 
proportions. In the interest of Denmark, the allied powers asked for a 
speedy settlement; and in order to escape their collective intervention, 
Charles John, who had now succeeded to the throne of Sweden, and 
Norway, on the death (February 5th, 1818) of the old king Charles XIII, 
accepted England’s mediation, and was enabled in September, 1819, to 
conclude a convention with Denmark according to which Norway was held 
liable for only 3,000,000 .specie dollars (nearly £700,000). But the 
Norwegians considered that this was still too much, and the attitude of the 
storthing in 1821 had nearly occ;v.sioned a fresh interference of the powers. 
The storthing, however, yieklctl at last, and agreed to raise a loan and pay 
the amount stipulated in the convention. 


NORWAY tJNDER CHARLES (Xiv) JOHN 


Although this matter now seemed to be in a fair way of being settled, the 
king evidently had his doubts as to whether the Norwegians really intended 
to fulfil their obligations. As his relations with the storthing had already 
become strained, and as he was occupied at that time with plans which, it is 
now known, meant nothing less than a coup d’etat in connection with the 


revision of the Noi-weigan constitution, he decitled to atlopt military 
preparations; and in July, 1821, he collected a force of three thousand 
Swedish and three thousand Norwegian troops in the neighbourhood of 
Christiania — ostensibly for the mere purpose of holding some mananuTes, 
but his object was undoubtedly to impress the storthing with his authority, 
and to frighten it into submission. In a circular note (June 1st) to the 
European powers, signed by the Swedish foreign minister, Engstrom (but it 
is not difficult to recognize the hand of the king as the real author); the 
minister complained bitterly of the treatment the king had met with at the 
hands of the storthing, and represented the Norwegians in anything but a 
favoiu-able light to the powers, the intention being to obtain their sympathy 
for any attempt tliat might be made to revise the Norwegian constitution, as, 
for example, by the substitution of an absolute for a suspensive veto, by 
conferring upon tlie king the right to dissolve the storthing and to elect its 
presidents — in short, to adapt the Norwegian constitution to the liking of 
his less democratic 


Swedish subjects. , /m™ n **i j k 


About this time another important question had to be finally settled by the 
storthmg, which the king was anxious to oppose at all costs, ihe stor- 
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things of 1815 and 1818 had already passed a bill for the abolition of 
nobility, but the king had on both occasions refused his sanction. The 
Norwegians maintained that the country was too poor consistently to keep 
up an aristocracy, and that the few counts and barons still to be found in 
Norway were all Danish and of very recent origin, while the really true and 
ancient nobility of the country were the Norwegian peasants, descendants of 
the old jarls and chieftains, who had no desire for titular distinction. 
According to the constitution, any bill which has been passed by three 
successively elected storthings (elections are held every third year) becomes 
law without the king’s sanction. Wlien the third reading of the bill came on, 


the king did everything in his power to obstruct it, but in spite of his 
opposition the bill was eventually carried and became law. These conflicts 
with the king had increased the strained relations which for some time had 
existed between him and the storthing; but after the question of the debt to 
Denmark had been settled, and the king had formally sanctioned the bill for 
the abolition of nobility, a more conciliatory feeling set in. 


In 1822 Count Wedel Jarlsberg retired from the government. He had 
become unpopular through his financial policy, anil was also at issue with 
the king on vital matters. In 1821, he had been impeached before the 
Rigsret (the supreme court of the realm) for having caused the state 
considerable losses. J. Collett was appointed as his successor to the post of 
minister of finance. 


Royal Proposals for Constitutional Revision 


Tlie king had by this time apparently abandoned his plan of a coup d’etat, 
for in the following August he submitted to the storthing several proposals 
for fundamental changes in the constitution, all of which aimed at removing 
all that was at variance with a monarchical form of government. The 
changes, in fact, were the same as he had suggested in his circular note to 
the powers, and which he knew would be hailed with approval by his 
Swedish subjects. It may seem strange that the king, favoured as he was by 
circumstances, took the constitutional course, when he might easily have 
gained his end by a coup d’etat; but although Charles John was a man of 
courage on the battlefield, he seems to have been wanting in courage civil, 
and he doubtless feared that a coiip d’etat might result in unpleasant and 
humiliating consequences for himself. At the same time he knew that the 
great powers looked upon him with distrustful eyes, and that even in 
Sweden there were powerful enemies working against him. 


When the storthing met again, in 1824, the royal proposals for the 
constitutional changes came on for discussion. The storthing adopted a 
friencUy attitude towards the king personally, without, however, showing 
itself subservient; but the assembly unanimously rejected not only the 
king’s proposals, but also several others by private members for changes in 
the constitution. The king submitted his proposals again in the following 
session of the storthing, and again later on; but they were always 


unanimously rejected. In 1830, they were discussed for the last time, with 
the same result. The king’s insistence was viewed by the people as a sign of 
absolutist tendencies, and naturally excited fresh alarm. They felt they 
would have to be on their guard against all attempts at encroachment and at 
amalgama-tion between Norway and Sweden. In the eyes of the people the 
members of the opposition in the storthing were the true champions of the 
rights and the independence which they had gained in 1814. 
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For several years the Norwegians had been celebrating the 17th of .May as 
theu-day of independence, it being the anniversary of the adoption of the 
constitution of 1814; but as the tension between the Norwegians and the 
king increased, the latter began to look upon the celebration in the light of a 
demonstration directed against himself; and when CoUctt, the minister of 
finance, was impeached before the supreme court of the realm for having 
made certain payments without the sanction of the storthing, he also 
considered this as an attack upon himself and his royal prerogatives in 
general. His irritation knew no bounds, and although Collett was acquitted 
by the supreme court, the king, in order to express his irritation with the 
stortiiing and the action they had taken against one of his ministers, 
dissolved tlie national assembly with every sign of displeasure. The 
Swedish viceroy at the time, Count Sandels, had tried to convince him that 
his prejudice against the celebration of the 17th of May was groundless, and 
for some years the king had made no objection to the celebration. In 1827 it 
was, however, celebrated in a very marked manner, and later in the same 
year there wa.s a demonstration against a company of Swedish actors who 
had been jierfomiing a foolish political piece called The Union. This being 
privately reported to the king, and represented to him in as bad a light as 
possible, he thought that Count Sandels, who had not considered it worth 


while to report the occurrence, was not fitted for his post, and had him 
replaced by Count Platen, an upright but narrow-minded statesman, who 
was looked upon as a mouth-piece of the prevailing opinion in Sweden, 
where the people considered themselves defrauded of the real union they 
had hoped for. 


Count Platen’s first act was to issue a proclamation warning the people 
against celebrating the day of independence; and in April, 1828, the king 
against the advice of his ministers, summoned an extraordinary storthing, in 
consequence of the judgment of the supreme court and the uncertain basis 
upon which that judgment seemed to place his royal prerogatives; his 
intention being to wrest from the storthing the supremacy it had gained in 
1827. He also intended to take steps to prevent the celebration of the 17th of 
May, and, in order to give due emphasis to his proposals, he assembled a 
force of two thousand Norwegian soldiers in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. The king arrived in Christiania soon after the opening of the 
extraordinary storthing. He did not succeed, however, in his attempt to 
make any constitutional changes; but the storthing met the king’s wishes 
with regard to the celelira-tion of the 17th of May, by deciding not to 
continue the celebration, and the people all over the country quietly 
acquiesced. 


The “Battle of the Marketplace” 


This was all that resulted from the king’s great efforts on this occasion .m 
but even this little triumph did not last long. The followmg year trouble 
broke out again. The students had decided to celebrate the I/th of .May with 
a festive gathering, which, however, passed off quietly. But it was known 
that the authorities had made extraordinary preparations and large masses of 
the people paraded the streets, out of curiosity, singing and shouting, and 
gathered finally in the market-place. There was no noting or disturbance, 
but the Riot Act was read, and the police and the military eventually 
dispersed the people, and drove them to their homes with sword and musket 


This episode has become known as the “Battle of the Marketplace, and did 
much to increase the general ill-feeling against Count Platen, who. it has 
since been proved, was no friend of Norway, having actually advised 
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the king to try a cowp d’etat. His health eventually broke down from 
disappointment and vexation at the indignities and abuse heaped upon him. 
He died in Christiania at the end of the year, and owing to the state of public 
feeling his post was not filled by a Swede, but remained vacant for several 
years, the presidency of the Norwegian government in the meantime being 
taken by Collett, its oldest member. From this time the day of independence 
has been celebrated every year with increasing enthusiasm. 


Increased Political Power of the Peasantry 


By the July Revolution the political situation in Europe became completely 
changed, and the lessons derived from that great movement reached also to 
Norway. A new generation had grown up, which was more familiar with the 
forms of political freedom, and also bolder in adopting them. The 
representatives of the peasantry, for whom the constitution had paved the 
way to become the ruling element in political life, were also beginning to 
distinguish themselves in the national assembly, where they now had taken 
up an independent position against the representatives of the official 
classes, who in 1814 and afterwards had played the leading and most 
influential part in politics. This party was now under the leadership of the 
able and gifted Ole Ueland, who remained a member of every storthing 
from 1833 to 1869. The storthing of 1833 was the first of the so-called ” 
peasant storthings.” Hitherto the peasantry had never been represented by 
more than twenty members, but the elections in 1833 brought their number 
up to forty-five — nearly half of the total representation. 


The attention of this new party was especially directed to the finances of the 
country, in the administration of which they demanded the strictest 
economy. They often went too far in their zeal, and thereby incurred 
considerable ridicule and even the contempt of the officials and well-to-do 
classes, who began to regard the new party with distrustful and hostile 
feelings. About this time the peasant party found a champion in the youthful 


poet Henrik Wergeland, who threw himself heart and soul into the political 
questions of the day, and soon became one of the leaders of the ” Young 
Norway” party. He was a republican in politics, and the most zealous 
upholder of the national independence of Norway, and of her full equality 
with Sweden in the union. He soon became as detested by the “party oi 
intelligence,” as the official and well-to-do classes were called, as the party 
he had joined. In addition to the political struggles of the day, a literary 
conflict now began, which lasted for many years, and which in violence and 
intensity has scarcely ever been equalled in the history of the country. A 
strong opposition to Wergeland and the peasant party was formed by the 
upper classes, under the leadership of another rising poet and WTiter, Johan 
Sebastian Welhaven, and other talented men, who wished to retain the 
literary and linguistic relationship with Denmark ; while Wergeland and his 
party wished to make the separation from Denmark as complete as possible, 
and in every waj-to encourage the growth of the national characteristics and 
feeling among the people. Wergeland had therefore welcomed with joy the 
increase of the peasant party: he considered the peasantry the real 
descendants of the old Northmen — the kernel of the nation in fact — and, 
with the prophetic foresight of the poet, saw the important part they would 
play in the future political and intellectual life of the country. He devoted 
much of his time, by writing and other means, to promote the education of 
the people; but although he was most popular with the working and poorer 
classes, he was not able to 
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form any political party around him, and at the time of his death ho stoo<l 
ahnost isolated. He died in 1845, and liis opponents now became the leaders 
in the field of literature, and carried on the work of national reconstruction 
in a more restrained and quiet manner. The peasant party .still continued to 
exist, but restricted itself principally to the assertion of local interests and 
the maintenance of strict economy in the budget. 


McCurdy, F. F., History, Prophecy, and the Monuments to the Fall of 
Nineveh, London, 1894; To the Downfall of Samaria, London, 1894. — 
MacDonald, M., Harmony of Ancient History and Chronology of the 
Egyptians and the Jews, Philadelpliia, 1891. — Magdeleine, J. de, La 
France catholique et la France juive, Paris, 1888. — Magnus, Lady Philip, 
Outlines of Jewish History, London, 1892. — Mally, J., Historia sacra 
antiqui Testa-menti, Strigonii, 1890. — Margoliouth, G., Hebrew- 
Babylonian Affinities, London, 1899. — Marquart, J., Fundamente 
israelitischer und jUdischer Geschichte, Gottingen, 1896. — Marti, K., 
Geschichte der israelitischen Religion, Strassburg, 1897. — Masse, E., La 
Revolution fran- <;aise et la Rabbinat, Paris, 1890. — Mayers, M., The 
History of the Jews : from their Origin to their Ultimate Dispersion, 
London, 1824. — Mears, J. W., From Exile to Overthrow: a History of the 
Jews from Babylonian Captivity, Philadelphia, 1881. — Menard, L. K., 
Histoire des Israelites, Paris, 1883 ; Histoire des anciens peuples de 
I’Orient, Paris, 1883. 


Louis Nicolas Menard was born at Paris, October 15, 1822. The celebrated 
French professor of art is better known to the general public through his 
historical writings than through those that pertain to his own speciality. But, 
indeed, it would be perhaps keeping in too narrow a vein to speak of 
Menard as pre-eminently a specialist in the field of art, for his interests are 
cosmopolitan, and he is quite as much at home in the field of history pure 
and simple as in that of his favourite study. As a writer, Menard has the 
merit of comprehensiveness of view and of unusual felicity of presentation. 
His history of the Israelites is, on some accounts, the best brief popular 
presentation of the subject that has been written in any language. It is at 
once free from the idolatrous prejudice which has marred the works of 
certain historians, and from the iconoclastic prejudice which has disfigured 
certain others. It is a work, therefore, which every earnest student of ancient 
history who would wish to view the Israelites in their proper historic 
perspective, may read with interest and profit. 


Mendelssohn, M., Jerusalem, Berlin, 1783. — Merx, Adalbert, Zur 
Geschichte des Stainmes Levi, 1870. — Meyer, Ed., Die Entstehung des 
Judentums, Halle, 1896 ; Geschichte des Altertums, Stuttgart, 1884-1902, 5 
vols. — Mills, A., The ancient Hebrews, New York and Chicago, 1874. — 


The violent agitation that began in 1830 died away, and, after Wergeland’s 
death, the political life of the country assumed a more quiet and harmonioas 
aspect. The tension between the king and the legislature, however, still 
continued, and reached its height during the session of 1836, when all the 
ro3’al proposals for changes in the constitution were laid a.side, without 
even passing through committee, and when various other steps towards 
upiiolding the independence of the country were taken. The king, in his 
displea.sure, decided to dissolve the storthing; but before it dispersed it 
proceeded to impeach Lovenskiold, one of the ministers, before the 
supreme court of the realm, for ha'ing achased the king to dissolve the 
storthing. He was event-ally sentenced to pay a fine of 10,000 kroner (about 
£550), but he retained his post. Collett, another minister who had greatly 
displeased the king b}” his conduct, was dismissed; but unity in the 
Government was brought about by the appointment of Count Wedel 
Jarlsberg as A-iceroy of Nonvay. From this time the relations between the 
king and the Non'egian peoph began to improve, whereas in Sweden he was 
in his later years not a little dishked. 


The National Flag Qvestion 


When the king’s anger had subsided, he summoned the storthing to an 
extraordinary session, when several important bills were passed. Towards 
the close of the session, an address to the king was agreed to, in which the 
storthing urged that steps should be taken to place Norway in political 
respects upon an equal footing with Sweden, especially in the conduct of 
diplomatic affairs with foreign countries. The same address contained a 
petition for the use of the national or merchant flag in all waters. According 
to the constitution, Norway was to have her own merchant flag, and in 
1821, the storthing had passed a resolution that the flag should be scarlet, 
divided into four by a blue cross mth white borders. The king, however, 
refused his sanction to the resolution, but gave permission to use the flag in 
waters nearer home; but beyond Cape Finisterre the naval flag, which was 
really the Swedish flag, with a white cross on a red gromid in the upper 
square, had to be carried. In replv to the storthing’s address the king, in 
1838, conceded the right to all merchant ships to carry the national flag in 
all waters. This was hailed with great rejoicings all over the country; but the 
question of the national flag for general use had yet to be settled, and later 


on gave rise to long and \nolent strifes before it was finally settled in 
accordance with the wishes of the people. 


With regard to the question raised in the address of the storthing about the 
conduct of diplomatic affairs, and other matters concerning the equality of 
Norway in the union, the king, in 1839, appointed a committee of four 
Norwegians and four Swedes, who were to consider and report upon the 
questions thus raised. In 1835 a royal decree had ordained that when the 
Swedish minister of foreign affairs transacted business which concerned the 
two countries, or Norway only, the Nonvegian minister in attendance upon 
the king at Stockholm should be present; but the storthing, in its address, 
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declared that it only considered this resolution to be a preparatory step 
towards a more complete and satisfactory arrangement of this important 
matter. 


During the sitting of this first “union committee,” as it was called, the 
question of a complete revision of the act of union was raised by the 
division of the Norwegian government in attendance upon the king at 
Stockholm, but the proposal was not accepted by the Norwegian home 
government. The powers of the committee were, however, extended to 
consider a comprehensive revision of the Act of Union, with the limitation 
that the fundamental conditions of the union must in no way be interfered 
with. But before the committee had finished their report, the king died 
(March 8th, 1844), and was succeeded by his son Oscar I. 


CHARLES JOHN SUCCEEDED BY OSCAR I 


According to the constitution, the Norwegian kings must be crowned in 
Trondhjem cathedral, but the bishop of Trondhjem was in doubt whether the 
queen, who was a Catholic, could be crowned; and after the question had 
become the subject of public discussion, the king decided to forego the 


coronation both of himself and his queen. The new king soon showed his 
desire to meet the wishes of the Norwegian people. Thus he decided that, in 
all documents concerning the internal government of the country, Norway 
should stand first where reference was made to the king as sovereign of the 
two kingdoms. After having received the report of the committee 
concerning the flag question, he resolved (June 20th, 1844) that Norway 
and Sweden should each carry its own national flag as the naval flag, with 
the mark of union in the upper corner; and it was also decided that the 
merchant flag of the two kingdoms shoukl bear the same mark of union, 
and that only ships sailing under these flags could claim the protection of 
the state. The union committee did eventually present a report, in which it 
was proposed that the two countries should have a foreign minister in 
common, which the Norwegian government gave their opinion upon, but 
which the Swedish government rejected. 


The financial and material conditions of the country had now considerably 
improved ; and King Oscar’s reign was marked by the carrying out of 
important legislative work and reforms, especially in local government, of 
which Norway now possesses one of the most perfect systems. New roads 
were planned and built all over the country, the first railway was built, 
steamship routes along the coast were established, lighthouses were erected, 
and trade and shipping made great progress. The king’s reign was not 
disturbed by any serious conflicts between the two countries, and the 
relations between the government and the storthing were of a harmonious 
character, both working for the internal development of the coimtry. No 
change took place in the ministry under the presidency of the viceroy 
Lovenskiold upon King Oscar’s accession to the throne; but, on the death or 
retirement of some of its members, the vacant places were filled by younger 
and talented men, among whom was Frederik Stang, who in 1845 took over 
the newly established ministry of the interior. During the Schleswig- 
Holstein rebellion (1848-50) and the Crimean war, King Oscar succeeded in 
maintaining the neutrality of Norway and Sweden, by which Norwegian 
shipping especially benefited. The abolition of the English Navigation Acts 
(repealed in the year 1850) was of great importance to Norway, and opened 
up a great future for its merchant fleet. 
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In 1826, a treaty had been concluded with Rassia, by which the frontier 
between that country and the adjoining strip of Nor/vegian territory in the 
Polar region was definitely delimited; but in spite of this treaty, Russia, in 
1851, demanded that the Russian Lapps on the Norwegian frontier should 
have the right to fish on the Norwegian coast, and have a portion of the 
coast on the Varanger Fjord alloted to them to settle upon. The Norwegian 
government refused to accede to the Russian demands, and serious 
complications might have ensued if the attention of Russia had not been 
directed in another direction. WHiile his father had looked to Russia for 
support King Oscar was more inclined to secure the western powers as his 
allies an(l during the Crimean war (1855) he concluded a treaty with 
England and France, according to which these countries promised their 
assistance in the event of any fresh attempts at encroachment on Norwegian 
or Swedish territory by Russia. In consequence of this treaty, the relations 
between Norway and Sweden and Russia became somewhat strained; but 
after the peace of Paris (1856) and the accession of Alexander II, whose 
government was in favour of a peaceful policy, the Russian ambassador at 
Stockhohn succeeded in bringing about more friendly relations. 


In 1855 two commissions, consisting of an equal number of Norwegians 
and Swedes, were appointed. One of these was to consider a new bill for 
regulating the commercial relations between the two countries, which was 
to take the place of an older one of 1827; while the other commission was 
to prepare a bill for the execution, in either country, of judicial judgments 
delivered in the other. The reports of these commissions were laid before 
and pa.ssed by the Swedish riksdag; but when they came before the 
Norwegian storthing, they were rejected as unsuitable for Norway, a 
decision which caused great irritation in Sweden. 


CHARLES XV 


Owing to the king’s ill-health, his son, Crown Prince Charles, was 
appointed regent in 1857, and two years later, when King Oscar cUed he 
succeeded to the thrones of the two countries as Charles XV. He was a 
gifted, genial, and noble personality, and won the hearts of all who came 
into contact with hun. He was also of an artistic nature, and devoted himself 
to painting, poetry, and music. He had desired to inaugurate his reign by 
giving the Norwegians a proof of his willingness to acknowledge the claims 
of Nonvay but he did not live to see his wishes in this respect carried out. 
Acconlmg to the constitution, the king had the power to appoint a viceroy 
for Nonvay. who might be either a Norwegian or a Swede. Since 1829 no 
Swede had held the post, and since 1859 no appointment of a viceroy had 
been made, the general hope being that the office would be abolished 
altogether. But the paragraph in the constitution still existed, and the 
Norwegians naturally wnshed to have this stamp of “provinciality” 
obliterated. , -j ur 


A proposal for the abolishment of the office of viceroy was laid before the 
storthing in 1859, and passed by it. The king, whose sympathies on this 
question were known, had been appealed to, and had privatelv promised 
tliat he would sanction the proposed change in the constitution; but as soon 
as the resolution of the storthing became known in Sweden a violent outcry 
arose both in the Swedish press and the Swedbh estates. The latter adopted 
a resolution declaring that the paragraph relating to the office of viceroy 
was a necessary condition of the union between the two countries, and 
could uoi 
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be altered without the consent of the Swedish executive. Under the pressure 
that was brought to bear upon the king in Sweden, he eventually refused to 
sanction the resolution of the storthing; but he added that he shared the 
views of his Norwegian counsellors, and would, when ” the convenient 
moment” came, himself propose the abolition of the office of viceroy. This 
was but a poor consolation for the Norwegian people, who well knew that it 


was the dominant feeling in Sweden against the equality of Norway in the 
union which had come out triumphantly on this occasion. When the 
storthing received the news of the refusal, it adopted an address to the king 
(April 1860), which stated that no Norwegian who had any regard for his 
country and his own honour would take any share in the revision of the act 
of Union on any other basis than that of the complete equality of the two 
kingdoms in the union. 


Swedish Proposals for Revision of Act of Union 


In the following year, the Swedish government again pressed the demands 
of the Swedish estates for a revision of the Act of Union, which this time 
included the establishment of a union or common parliament for the two 
countries, on the basis that, according to the population, there should be two 
Swedish members to every Norwegian. The proposal was sent to the 
Norwegian government, which did not seem at all disposed to entertain it; 
but some dissensions arose with regard to the form in which their reply was 
to be laid before the king. The more obstinate members of the ministry 
resigned, and others, of a more pliable nature, were appointed under the 
presidency of Frederik Stang, who had already been minister of the interior 
from 1845 to 1856. The reconstructed government was, however, in accord 
with the retiring one, that no proposal for the revision of the act of Union 
could then be entertained, as the attitude of Sweden towards the claims of 
the Norwegians for equality in the union seemed to be the same as in 1859 
and 1860, and the question was in consequence to be allowed to rest for the 
time being. The king, however, advocated the desirability of a revision, but 
insisted that this would have to be based upon the full equality of both 
countries. 


In 1863 the storthing assented to the appointment by the king of a union 
committee — the second time that such a committee had been called upon 
to consider this vexatious question. It was not until 1867 that the report of 
the committee was made public, but it could not come on for discussion in 
the storthing till the latter met again, in 1871. During this period the 
differences between the two countries were somewhat thrust into the 
background by the Danish complications in 1863-64, which threatened to 
draw the two kingdoms into war. King Charles was himself in favour of a 


defensive alliance with Denmark; but the Norwegian storthing would 
consent to this only if an alliance could also be effected with two, or at least 
one, of the western powers. Under the circmnstances, the king felt himself 
obliged to withdraw from the proposed alliance with Demnark, as none of 
the western powers showed any sign of assisting the Danes, although they 
had guaranteed the indivisibility of Denmark. 


Foundation of the Norwegian National Party 


In 1869, the storthing passed a resolution by which its sessions, from 1871, 
were made annual instead of triennial according to the constitution of 
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1814. The first important question which the first yearly storthing, in 1871 
had to consider was once more the proposed revision of the act of Union’ 
The Norwegians had persistently maintained that, in any discussion on this 
question, the basis for the negotiations should be: (1) the full equality of the 
two kingdoms; and (2) no extension of the bonds of the union beyond the 
line originally defined in the act of 1815; but the tlraft of the new act 
contained terms in which the supremacy of Sweden was presupposed, and 
which introduced important extensions of the bonds of the union. Strangely 
enough, the report of the union committee was adopted by the new Stang 
ministry, and even supported by some of the most influential newspapers 
and in several of the leading circles of the Norwegian community. The 
reactionary tendencies which were hidden under the plausible garb of ” 
Scandina“ anism,” reasserted themselves, and the official classes saw in 
this new union a safeguard against the growing liberal and democratic 
movements in the country. 


Under these circumstances the “lawyers’ party,” under the leadership of 
Johan Sverdrup, who was to play such a prominent part in Norwegian 
politics, and the “peasant party,” led by Soren Jaaboek, a gifted peasant 
proprietor, who was also destined to become a prominent figure in the 


political history of the country, formed an intimate alliance, with the object 
of guarding against any encroachment upon the liberty and independence 
which the country had secured by the constitution of 1814. Tliis was the 
foundation of the great national party, which became known as the VenMre 
(the left), and which before long became powerful enough to exert the most 
decisive influence upon the political affairs of the country. When, therefore, 
the proposed revision of the Act of Union eventually came before the 
storthing of 1871, it was rejected by an ovenvhelming majority; and this 
contentious question, which, since 1859, from time to time had assumed a 
most threatening aspect, may now be said to have been finally shelved and 
disposed of. The position which the government had taken up on this 
question helped to ojien the eyes of the Norwegians to some defects in the 
constitution, which had proved obstacles to the development and 
strengthening of the parliamentary system, of which the constitution had 
laid the foundation ; and to the desirability of a harmonious cooperation 
between the executive and legislative powers of the country, in order that 
the smaller state might more effectively assert its rights and position in the 
union, in opposition to the greater, wiiich seemed ever intent upon 
assuming the role of the predominant partner in the union. And this gave 
rise to the great question of the admittance of the ministers to seats in the 
national assembly, which came to a crisis in the ‘eighties. _ 


In 1872, a private bill came before the storthing, proposing that the 
ministers should be achnitted to the storthing and take part in its 
proceedmgs. After a number of stormy debates, the bill was successfully 
carried under the leadership of Johan Sverdrup, by a large majority (SO 
against 29) ; but the 


ceding half-century introduced a similar bill for admitting the ministers to 
the storthing; but at that tune the-opposition had looked with suspicion on 
the presence of the ministers in the national assembly, lest their superior 

skill in debate and political experience should turn the scale too readily in 
favour of government measures. Now, on the contrary, the opposition had 
gained more experience and confidence in its own strength, and no doubt 
found that the legislative work could be better carried on if the mmisters 
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were present to explain and defend their views; but the government saw in 
the proposed reform the threatened introduction of full parliamentary 
government, by which the ministry could not remain in office unless 
supported by a majority in the storthing. The king’s refusal created great 
dissatisfaction and irritation, both in the storthing and throughout the 
country. The relations between the government and the majority in the 
storthing were already considerably strained, and in the refusal the storthing 
only saw another ill-timed assertion of governmental authority. Before the 
storthing separated, the liberals carried a vote of censure against the 
govenmient; but the king declared that the ministers enjoyed his confidence, 
and that he would uphold his right to appoint and keep what mmisters he 
pleased, and took no 


further notice of the vote. However, two of the ministers, who had advised 
the ratification of the bU], resigned. Numerous public meetings were held 
all over the country in support of the proposed reform, fully approving of 
the step the storthing had taken by proposing the vote of want of 
confidence. Among the speakers was Johan Sverdrup, who had now 
become the acknowledged leader of the liberal party, and who was hailed 
with great enthusiasm as the champion of the proposed reform. 


This was the political situation when Iving Charles died (September 18th, 
1872). He was succeeded by his brother, who ascended the throne as Oscar 
n. In the following year this monarch gave his sanction to the bill for the 
abolition of the office of viceroy, which the storthing had again passed; and 
the president of the ministry was afterwards recognised as the prime 
minister and head of the government in Christiania. Frederik Stang, who 
was the president of the ministry at the time, was the first to fill this office. 


In the same year Norway celebrated its existence for a thousand years as a 
kingdom with great festivities. 


King Oscar II 


(1839-) 


PROPOSALS BY THE STORTHIXG FOR FULL POPULAR CONTROL 


In 1874 the government, in order to show the people that they to some 
extent were willing to meet their wishes with regard to the great question 
before the country, laid before the storthing a royal proposition for the 
admittance of the ministers to the national assembly. But this was to be 
accompanied by certain other constitutional changes, such as giving the 
king the right of dissolving the storthing at his pleasure, and providing fixed 
pensions for ex-ministers, which they held up as a guarantee against the 
majority of the assembly’s misusing its new power. The liberal party, in the 
meantime, received more and more support all over the country for their 
proposal and for full parliamentary government. Johan Sverdrup well 
summed up their poUcy in the following curt sentence : ” All power must 
be 
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unanimously rejected by the storthing, the conservatives also voting against 
it, as they considered the guarantees insufficient. The same year, and again 


Milman, H. H., The History of the Jews from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, London, 1878. — Moabite Stone. (For numerous translations 
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Francis William Newman was born at London, June 27, 1805. Professor 
Newman had the misfortune to be the brother of a man more famous than 
himself. His name, partly on this account, is comparatively little known to- 
day, while that of the Cardinal is almost a household word. Nevertheless, he 
was a man of distinguished scholarship, and traces of that same stalwart 
character of mind whicli characterised his brother are manifest everywhere 
in his writings. His history of the Hebrew monarchy, written about the 
middle of the century, — when, as we have already noted, the higher 
criticism was making itself felt, — remains to this day one of the clearest 
and most interesting and authoritative accounts of that people. To most 
readers of the time of its first publication it must have seemed a daringly 
iconoclastic work, and even now there are many who would follow some of 
its pages with bated breath. Yet neither its fairness, its lack’ of prejudice, 
nor its scholarly foundations can be in question, and combined with these 
traits it has qualities of style which must give it a lasting value for the 
popular reader. 


in 1877, the storthing passed the bill for admitting the ministers to the 
national assembly, but in a somewhat different form from that of 1872. On 
both occasions the king refused his sanction to the bill. 


The storthing then resorted to the procedure provided by the constitution to 
carry out the people’s will. In 1880 the bill was passed for the third time, 
and, on this occasion, by the overwhelming majority of 93 out of 113. Three 
storthings after three successive elections had now carried the bill, without 
the adoption of any divergent resolution in the period between the first and 
third reading, and according to the constitution, the bill would then become 
law with or without the king’s sanction. It was, however, generally expected 
that the king and his government would at length comply with the wishes of 
the people; but the king on this occasion also refused to sanction the bill, 
declaring at the same time that his right to the absolute veto was “above all 
doubt.” A feeUng of disappointment and irritation pervaded the whole 
country, and many even of the conservatives, both in and out of the 
storthing, deeply regretted the king’s decision. Johan Sverdrup, the leader of 
the liberal party and president of the storthing, brought, however, the 
question to a prompt issue, by proposing to the storthing that the bill, which 
had been passed three times, should now be declared to be the law of the 
land without the king’s sanction. This proposal was carried by a large 
majority on the 9th of June, 1880, but the king and his ministers in reply 
firmly declared that they would not recognise the validity of the resolution. 


From this moment the struggle may be said to have centred itself upon the 
existence or non-existence of an absolute veto on the part of the crown. The 
king requested the faculty of law at the Christiania University to give its 
opmion on the question at issue; and, with one dissentient, the learned 
doctors upheld the king’s right to the absolute veto in questions concerning 
ameiul-ments of the constitution, although they could not find that it was 
exprcsslv stated in the fundamental law of the country. The ministry also 
advised the king to claim a veto in questions of supply, which still further 
increased the ill-feeling in the country against the government ; and the 
conHict in consequence grew more and more violent. In the midst of the 
struggle between the king and the storthing, the prime minister, Fredonk 
btang, resigned, and Christian August Selmer became his successor; :'ul 
thi., together with the appointment of another member to the ™“‘t >:,/ tnhe 


Sclweigaard, plainly indicated that the conflict with the “t.or'““f. :;//.1?. JA 
continued. In Ju/e, 1882, the king arrived ‘\Christiania . o d.s.ohA_ 1^ 
storthing, and on this occasion delivered a speech from the t ™ f « e” AJ-JAIA 
he openly censured the representatives of the people for theu: attitude m 
kgi. 


Sophia, Quees of Sweden 


(1836-) 
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lative work and on the question of the absolute veto, the speech creating 
considerable surprise throughout the country. Great preparations were now 
made by both parties for the impending elections, and public meetings were 
held during the recess all over the country. Johan Sverdrup and Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson, the popular poet and dramatist, were the principal speakers, and 
called upon the people to support the storthing in upholding the resolution 
of the 9th of June, and to rouse themselves to a sense of their political 
rights. The elections resulted in a great victory for the liberal party, which 
returned stronger than ever to the storthing, the liberals now niunbering 
eighty-three and the conservatives only thirty-one. The ministry, however, 
showed no sign of yielding or resigning their offices; and when the new 
storthing met in February, 1883, the odelsthing (the lower division of the 
national assembly) decided upon having the question finally settled by 
impeaching the whole of the ministry before the rigsret, or the supreme 
court of the realm — the last constitutional means by which the storthing 
could obtain the dismissal of the ministry, which for years had continued to 
govern without the confidence or support of the national assembly. The 
jurisdiction of the rigsret is limited to the trial of offences against the state, 
and there is no appeal against its decisions. The charges against the 
ministers were for having acted contrary to the interests of the country, by 
advising the king to refuse his sanction — first, to the amendment of the 
law for admitting the ministers to the storthing; secondly, to a bill involving 
a question of supply; and thirdly, to a bill by which the storthing could 
appoint additional directors on the state railways. 


The trial of the eleven ministers of the Selmer cabinet began in May, 1883, 
and lasted over ten months. In the end, the rigsret sentenced the prime m 
minister and seven of his ministers to be deprived of their offices, while 
three, who had either recommended the king to sanction the bill for 
admitting the ministers to the storthing, or had entered the cabinet at a later 
date, were heavily fined. Tlie excitement in the country, already 
considerable before the verdict had been given, rose to feverish anxiety in 
expectation of what the king would do. The conservative organs of the 
country openly advised the king to disregard the judgment of the supreme 
court, while party feeling everywhere ran high. Rumours of all kinds were 
afloat, and it was generally believed that the king would attempt a cowp 
d’etat. Many of the conservative party in Sweden also encouraged the king 
to set the judgment aside; and it was even hinted that he might depend upon 
the Swedish army to assist him in carrying out his policy in Norway. 
Fortunately, the king did not follow this advice, and after some hesitation, 
he issued (March 11th) an order in council, announcing that the judgment of 
the supreme court would be carried into effect; and Selmer was then called 
upon to resign his position as prime minister. The king, however, in his 
declaration upheld the constitutional prerogative of the crown, which, he 
maintained, was not impaired by the judgment of the rigsret. The 
conservatives were much disappointed with the king’s course of action, but 
consoled themselves by forcing upon the king the urgent necessity of 
appointing a new conservative ministry, which would carry on the policy of 
the late cabinet. The following month the king, regardless of the large 
liberal majority in the storthing, asked Schweigaard, one of the late 
ministers whose punishment consisted in a fine, to form a ministry, and the 
so-called “April ministry” was then appointed. It tried to adopt the policy of 
its predecessors in a moderate form, but it met with such opposition from 
the very first that it sent in its resignation in the following month. Professor 
Broch, a former minister, next attempted to form a ministry, but without 
success, and the king was at last compelled to appoint a ministry in 
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accordance with the majority in the storthing. In Jiuif, 1883, Johan Svcr- 
drup was asked to form a ministry. He soloctod for his ministers leading 
men on the hberal side in the storthing, and the first liberal ministry that 
Norway had was at length appointed. The storthing, in order to satisfy the 
king, passed a new resolution admitting the ministers to the national 
assembly’, which then received the formal sanction of the king. 


During the following years, a series of important reforms were carried 
through. Thus, in 1887, the jury system in criminal matters was introduced 
into the country after violent opposition from tlie conservatives. A bill 
intended to give parishioners greater influence in church matters, and 
introduced by Jakob Sverdrup, the minister of education and a nephew of 
the prime minister, met, however, with strong opposition, and was 
eventually rejected by the storthing, the result being a break-up of the 
ministry ami a disorganization of the Liberal party. In June, 1889, the 
Sverdrup ministry resigned, and a conservative one was formed by Emil 
Stang, the leader of the conservatives in the storthing; and during the next 
two years the storthing passed various useful measures; but the ministry 
was eventually “\Tecke(1 on the rock of the great national question which 
about this time came to the front — that of Norway’s share in the 
transaction of diplomatic affairs. 


THE QUESTION OF DIPLOMATIC REPRESENT \TIOX 


At the time of the union, in 1814, nothing had been settled as to how 
diplomatic affairs were to be conducted, but in 1835 a resolution was 
issued, that when the Swedish foreign minister was transacting diplomatic 
matters with the king which concerned both countries, or Norway only, the 
Norwegian minister of state in attendance upon the king at Stockholm, 
should be present. This arrangement has not always proved satisfactory to 
the Norwegians, especially as the Swedish foreign minister cannot be held 
responsible to the Norwegian government or parliament; but in the 
meanwhile this state of affairs has been allowed to drift on, and gradually 
the Swedish foreign minister has come to be looked upon as the foreign 
minister for Norway also. But this is not sanctioned by any paragraph in the 
constitution or the Act of Union, neither has it been coufirnied by any act of 


the storthing; and the Norwegians maintain that Norway has not enjoyed 
ecjual rights in the union and equal share in the transaction of diplomatic 
affairs with Sweden, as, accortling to the Act of Union, it had a right to 
demand. 


By a change in the Swedish constitution, in 1885, the ministerial council, in 
which diplomatic matters are discussed, came to consist of the Swedish 
foreign minister and two other members of the cabinet on behalf of Sweden, 
and of the Norwegian minister at Stockholm on behalf of Nor\vay. The 
king, wishing to remedy this disparity, proposed that the composition of the 
council should be determined by an additional paragraph m the Act of I 
nion. The representatives of the Norwegian government m Stockholm 
propost/d that three members of the cabinet of each country should 
constitute the ministerial council, to which the Swedish government were 
willing to agree, but on the assumption that the minister of foreign affairs 
should continue to be a bwede as before, which the Norwegians, of course, 
would not accept. Hie matter was, in consequence, shelved and remained in 
abeyance for some ime. Init continued to be discussed in the press and at 
public meetings. At the king s instigation, the negotiations with the Swedish 
government were resumed at the beginning of 1891; and the Stang ministry 
succeeded m coming to an 
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agreement with the Swedish government that a measure should be 
introduced, by which the Norwegians would practically obtain what the 
storthing of 1886 had asked for, while the question of the nationality of the 
minister of foreign affairs was left for settlement in the near future. The 
Swedish riksdag, however, rejected the proposal, while the Norwegian 
storthing insisted upon ” Norway’s right, as an independent kingdom, to full 
equality in the imion, and therewith her right to watch over her foreign 
affairs in a constitutional manner.” 


The Stang ministry then resigned; and a liberal ministry, with Steen, the 
recognized leader of the liberal party after Sverdrup’s withdrawal from 
politics, as prime minister, was appointed. In the same year, the provision in 
the constitution empowering the king to instal the crown prince as regent in 
Norway was repealed, and the resolution was sanctioned by the king. The 
new ministry had placed the question of a separate minister of foreign 
affairs for Norway prominently in their programme, but little progress was 
made during the next few years. Another and more important question for 
the country, as far as its shipping and commerce are concerned, now came 
to the front. The storthing had, in 1891, appointed a conmiittee to inquire 
into the practicability of establishing a separate Norwegian consular 
service, instead of the existing combination with Sweden, with which the 
Norwegians maintain to have had reason to be dissatisfied. In 1892 the 
storthing, acting upon the committee’s report, determined to establish a 
consular service in accordance with a plan prepared by the department of 
the interior. The king, no doubt influenced and supported by public opinion 
in Sweden, which was against the proposed separation of the consular 
services, refused his sanction; and the Norwegian government, in 
consequence, sent in their resignation, whereupon a complete deadlock 
ensued. This was terminated by a compromise to the effect that the ministry 
would return to office, on the understanding that the question be postponed 
by common consent. The following year the storthing again passed a 
resolution, calling upon the Norwegian government to proceed with the 
necessary measures for establishing the proposed consular service for 
Norway, but the king again refused to take any action in the matter. Upon 
this, the liberal ministry resigned (May, 1893), and the king appointed a 
conservative government, with E. Stang as its chief. Thus matters went on 
till the end of 1894, when the triennial elections took place, with the result 
that the majority of the electors declared in favour of national independence 
on the great question then before the country — that of separate consuls for 
Norway, and eventually of a separate responsible minister of foreign affairs 
for the country. 


The ministry did not at once resign, but waited till the king arrived in 
Christiania to open the storthing (January, 1895). The king would not accept 
their resignation there and then, but kept the country for over four months 
without a responsible government, during which time the crisis had become 


more acute than ever. A coalition ministry was at last formed, with 
Professor Hagerup as prime minister. A new committee, consisting of an 
equal number of Norwegians and Swedes, was appointed to consider the 
question of separate diplomatic representation; but after sitting for over two 
years, the committee separated without being able to come to any 
agreement, having, like the two previous “union committees,” proved the 
impossibility of the two countries coming to an understanding on this 
important question. Wliile the committee was sitting, the disputes 
concerning the political relations between the two countries were allowed to 
lie in abeyance. 


The elections in 1897 proved again a great victory for the liberal party 
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(seventy-nine liberals versus thirty-five conservatives), and in February 
1898 the Hagerup ministry was replaced by a liberal, once more under the 
premier- 


of union in the upper corner of the flag was abolished, but is still retained 
on men-of-war and fortifications. In 1898, universal political suffrage for 
men was passed by a large majority (seventy-five versm thirty-six), while 
the proposal to include women received the support of only thirty-three 
votes. In 1901, universal municipal suffrage was given both to men and 
women’; to the latter, however, with certain limitatioas. In January, 1902, a 
committee was appointed to consider the consular question, and it was 
hoped that at last it would be settled. In April, 1902, Steen the prime 
minister resigned, and retired into private life. He was succeeded by Otto 
Albert Blehr.i 


RECENT HISTORY OF SWEDEX 


For Norway’s sister kingdom the nineteenth century has been one of 
material progress and social reform. In 1845, the criminal law was revised, 
and the establishment of a network of railways at the same time taken in 
hand; in 1859, permission to acquire land was conceded to the Jews; 1863 
saw the establishment of free trade. The problem of political reform and a 
modification of the Swedish constitution in a popular direction was long 
found to present insuperable obstacles. At last, in 1866, Charles XV granted 
a constitution (modified 1894), according to which the executive power was 
vested in the king, acting by the advice of his responsible ministers, while 
the legislative body was to consist of two chambers — the lower elected by 
the people according to a property qualification, the upper, by the provincial 
assemblies and certain municipalities. The upper chamber was to be chosen 
for nine years, while the election to the lower chamber was for three only. 
The members of the lower chamber received allowances. 


As regards foreign policy, Sweden has not played a great role in the affairs 
of Europe. During the Schleswig-Holstein troubles her sympathies were 
with Denmark, and in 1848 she sent troops to Fiinen, while the armistice of 
Malmo, concluded the same year, was effected by her mediation. 
Subsequently, however, she remained an inactive spectator of the struggle, 
to the great disappointment of the Danes, who had calculated on her aid. In 
1855, whilst the Crimean war was in progress, Sweden, provoked by 
Russian encroachment on her fisheries, concluded a defensive alliance with 
Great Britam and France, and obtained a satisfactory adjustment of her 
difficulties with the Muscovite power by the Treaty of Paris of 1856.’/ 


The economic condition of Sweden, owing to the progress m material 
prosperity which had taken place in the country as the result of the Franco- 
German war, was at the accession of Oscar II to the tlirone, on the [Sth of 
September, 1872, fairly satisfactory. Politically, however, the outlook was 
not so favourable. In their results, the reforms inaugurated during the 
preceding reign did not answer expectations. Withm three yeare of the 
introduction of the new electoral laws, De Geer’s ministry had forfeited 
much ot its former popularity, and had been forced to resign. In the vital 
matter of national defence no common understanding had been arrived at, 


and during the conflicts which had raged round this question, the two 
chambers liaU come into frequent collision, and paralysed the action of the 
government. 
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The peasant proprietors, who, under the name of the landtmanna party, * 
formed a compact majority in the second chamber, pursued a consistent pol- 
icy of class interests in the matter of the taxes and burdens that had, as they 
urged, so long oppressed the Swedish peasantry; and consequently, when a 
bill was introduced for superseding the old system of army organisation by 
general compulsory service, they demanded, as a condition of its 
acceptance, that the military burdens should be more evenly distributed in 
the country, and that the land taxes, which they regarded as a burden under 
which they had wrongfully groaned for centuries, should be abolished. In 
these circumstances, the landtmanna party in the riksdag, who desired the 
lightening of the mihtary burden, joined those who desired the abolition of 
landlordism, and formed a compact and predominant majority in the second 
chamber, while the burgher and liberal parties were reduced to an impotent 
” intelligence” minority. This majority in the lower chamber was at once 
attacked by another compact majority in the upper, who on their side 
maintained that the hated land taxes were only a kind of rent-charge on 
land, were incidental to it, and in no way weighed upon the owners, and, 
moreover, that its abolition would be quite unwarrantable, as it was one of 
the surest sources of revenue to the state. On the other hand, the first 
chamber refused to listen to any abolition of the old military system, so 
long as the defence of the country had not been placed upon a secure basis 
by the adoption of general compulsory military service. The government 
stood midway between these conflicting majorities in the chambers, unable 
to find support in either. 


Such was the state of affairs when Oscar II, surrounded by his late brother’s 
advisers, began his reign. One of his first cares was to increase the strength 
of his navy; but in consequence of the continued antagonism of the political 
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author of the Essay on Universal History was not primarily a historian — 
certainly not a great historian. He was a profes-sional writer and practical 


parties, he was unable to effect much. In the first riksdag, however, the so- 
called “compromise,” which afterwards played so important a part in 
Swedish political life, came into existence. It originated in the small 
“Skane” party in the upper house, and was devised to establish a modus 
Vivendi between the conflicting parties, i.e., the champions of national 
defence, and those who demanded a lightening of the burdens of taxation. 
The king himself perceived in the compromise a means of solving the 
conflicting questions, and warmly approved it. He persuaded his ministers 
to constitute a special inquiry into the proposed abolition of land taxes, and, 
in the address with which he opened the riksdag of 1875, laid particular 
stress upon the necessity of giving attention to the settlement of these two 
burning questions; and in 1880 again came forward with a new proposal for 
increasing the number of years of service with the militia. This motion 
having been rejected, De Geer resigned, and was succeeded by Count Arvid 
Posse. The new prime minister endeavoured to solve the question of 
defence in accordance with the views of the landtmanna party. Three 
parliamentary committees had prepared schemes for a remission of the land 
taxes, for a new system of taxation, for a reorganisation of the army based 
on a stammtrupp (regular army), by the enlistment of hired soldiers, and for 
naval reforms. In this last connection, the most suitable types of vessels for 
coast defence and for offence were determined upon. But Count Posse, 
deserted by his own party over the army bill, resigned, and was succeeded 
on the 16th of 


‘ The Swedisli landtmanna party was formed in 1867. It consisted mostly of 
the larger and smaller peasant proprietors, who at the time of the old 
stdnders riksdag were always opposed to the nobility and the clergy. The 
object of the party was to bring about a fusion between the representatives 
of the large landed proprietors and the regular peasant proprietors ; to 
support the interests of landed proprietors in general against those of the 
town representatives ; and to resist crown interference in the administration 
of local affairs. 
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May, 1884, by Oscar Themptauder, who had been minister of finance in the 
previous cabinet. The new premier succeeded in persuading the rilisdag to 
pass a biU, increasing the period of service with the colours in the army to 
six years, and that in the mihtia to forty-two days, and as a set-off, a 
remission of thirty per cent, on the land taxes. 


Protectionist Movement 


Influenced by the economic reaction which took place in 1879, in 
consequence of the state of affairs in Germany, where Prince Bismarck had 
introduced the protectionist system, a protectionist party had been formed, 
which tried to gain adherents in the riksdag. It is true that, in the riksdag of 
1882, the commercial treaty with France was renewed; but since 1885 the 
protectionist party was prepared to begin the combat, and a duty on corn, 
which had been proposed in the riksdag of the same year, was rejected by 
only a slight majority. During the period of the unusually lov price of corn 
of 1886, which greatly affected the Swedish farmers, protection gained 
ground to such an extent that its final triumph was considered as certain 
within a short time. During the riksdag of the same year, however, the 
premier Themptauder emphatically declared himself against the 
protectionist party, and while the parties in the second chamber were equal 
in number, the proposed tax on corn was rejected in the first chamber. In the 
riksdag of 1887 there was a majority for protection in the second chamber, 
and in the first the majority against the tax was so small that the tax on corn 
would have triumphed in a combined meeting of the two chambers. The 
government, availing itself of its formal right not to dissolve the chamber in 
which it had the support of a majority, therefore dissolved only the second 
chamber (March, 1887). 


The new riksdag assembled in May with a free-trade majority in the second 
chamber, but nothing in connection with the great question of customs was 
settled. In the meantime, the powerful majority in the second chamber split 
into two groups — the new landtmanna party, which approved protection in 
the interests of agricultural classes; and a somewhat smaller group, the old 
landtmanna party, which favoured free trade. The victory of the free traders 
was not, however, destined to be of long duration, as the protectionists 
obtained a majority in both chambers in the next riksdag (1888). To the first 


chamber, protectionists were almost exclusively elected; and in the sec-ond, 
all the twenty-two members for Stockholm were disqualified, owing to the 
fact that one of their number had not paid his taxes a few years previously, 
which prevented his being eligible. Instead, then, of twenty-two free- 
traders, representing the majority of the Stockhokn electors, twenty-two 
protectionists, representing the minority, were elected; and Stockholm was 
thus represented in the riksdag by the choice of a minority in the capital. 
This singular way of electing members for the principal city in the kingdom 
could not fail further to irritate the parties. One result of the Stockholm 
election came at a convenient time for the Themptauder ministry. The 
financial affairs of the country were found to be in a most unsatisfactory 
state. In spite ot reduced expenses, a highly estimated revenue, and the 
contemplated raising of taxes, there was a deficit, for the payment or 
discharge of which the government would be obliged to demand 
supplementary supplies. Ihe Ihemp-tauder ministry resigned. The king 
retained, however, for a time several members of the ministry; but it was 
difficult to find a premier who would be able, during the transition from one 
system to another, to command suthcient 
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authority to control the parties. At last Baron Gillis Bildt, who, while 
Swedish ambassador in Berlin, had witnessed the introduction by Prince 
Bismarck of the agrarian protectionist system in Germany, accepted the 
premiership, and it was under his auspices that the two chambers imposed a 
series of duties on necessaries of life. 


The new taxes, together with an increase of the excise duty on spirits, soon 
brought a surplus into the state coffers. At a council of state (October 12th, 
1888) the king declared his wishes as to the way in which this surplus 
should be used. He desired that it should be applied to a fund for insurance 
and old-age pensions for workmen and old people; to the lightening of the 
municipal taxes by state contributions to the schools and workhouses; to the 
abolition of the land taxes and of the obligation of keeping a horse and man 


for military service; and, lastly, to the improvement of the shipping trade. 
The riksdag, however, decided to devote it to other objects, such as the 
payment of the deficit in the budget, the building of railways and 
augmentation of their material, as well as to improvements in the defences 
of the country. Baron Bildt resigned as soon as the new system seemed 
settled, making room for Baron Gustav Akerhjelm. The latter, however, also 
soon resigned, and was succeeded on July 10th, 1891, by Erik Gustav 
Bostrom, a landed proprietor. The protectionist system gained in favour on 
the expiry of the commercial treaty with France in 1892, as it could now be 
extended to articles of industry. The elections of 1890, when the metropolis 
returned free traders and liberals to the second chamber, certainly effected a 
change in the latter, as the representatives of the towns and the old 
landtmanna party joined issue, and established a free-trade majority in the 
chamber; but, in the combined meetings of the two chambers, the compact 
protectionist majority in the first chamber turned the scale. The customs 
duties were, however, altered several times in accordance with market 
prices and ruling circunxstances. Thus in 1892, when the import duty on 
unground corn was reduced from 2s. lOd. to Is. 5d., and that on ground corn 
from 4s. 9d. to 2s. lOd., for 100 kilogrammes, the same duties were also 
retained for the following year. They were also retained for 1894, at the 
request of the government, which desired to keep faith with their promise 
that, while the new organisation of the army was going on, no increase of 
duties on the necessaries of life should take place. This measure caused 
much dissatisfaction, and gave rise to a strong agrarian movement, in 
consequence of which the government, in the beginning of 1895, before the 
assembhng of the riksdag, made use of its right of raising the two duties on 
corn just referred to, to 3s. 7d. and 7s. 2d., which were afterwards 
somewhat reduced as far as seed corn for sowing purposes was concerned. 


The question of customs duties now settled, that of national defence was 
taken up afresh; and in the following year the government produced a 
complete scheme for the abolition of the land tax in the course of ten years, 
in exchange for a compensation of ninety days’ drill for those liable to 
military service, proposed to retain the old military system of the country 
and to strengthen the defences of Norrland; and the government bill for a 
reorganisation of the army was accepted by the riksdag in an extraordinary 
session. But it was soon perceived that the new plan was unsatisfactory, and 


required recasting, upon which the minister of war. Baron Rappe, resigned, 
and was succeeded by Colonel von Crustebjorn, who immediately set to 
work to prepare a complete reorganisation of the army, with an increase of 
the time of active service on the lines of general compulsory service. The 
riksdag of 1900, in addition to grants for the fortifications at Boden, in the 
province 
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of Norrbotten, on the Russian border, and other miHtary objects, voted a 
considerable grant for an experimental mobilisation, which fully exposed 
the defects and faults of the old system. In the riksdag of 1901, E. G 
Bostrom resigned, and was succeeded by Admu-al F. W. von Otter, who 
introduced a new bill for the army reorganisation, the most important item 
of which was the increase of the period of training to 365 days. The cost in 
connection with the new scheme was expected to amount to 22,000,000 
kronor. The riksdag, however, did not accept the new plan in its full extent. 
The time of drilling was reduced to 240 days for the infantry, to 300 days 
for the navy while for the cavalry and artillery, the time fixed was 365 days. 
The plani thus modified, was then accepted by the government. 


Franchise Reform 


After the elections in 1890, the alUance already mentioned between the old 
landtrnanna party and the representatives of the towns had the result that the 
liberals in the second chamber, to whom the representatives of the towns 
mostly belonged, were now in a position to decide the policy which the two 
united parties should follow. In order to prevent this, it was proposed to 
readjust the number of the members of the riksdag. The question was only 
settled in 1894, when a bill was passed fixing the number of the members of 
the riksdag in the first chamber at 150, and in the second at 230, of which 
150 should represent the country districts and 80 the towns. The question of 
protection being now considered settled, there was no longer any reason for 
the continued separation of the two landtmanna parties, who, at the 


beginning of the riksdag of 1895, joined issue and became once more a 
compact majority in the second chamber, as they had been up to the riksdag 
of May, 1887. 


The influence of the country representatives was thus reestablished in the 
second chamber; but now the demands for the extension of the franchise 
came more and more to the front, and the premier Bostrom at last felt bound 
to do something to meet these demands. He accordingly introduced in the 
riksdag of 1896 a very moderate bill for the extension of the franchise, 
which was, nevertheless, rejected bj’ both chambers, all similar proposals 
by private members meeting the same fate. When, at last, the bill for the 
reorganisation of the army, together with a considerably increased taxation, 
was accepted by the riksdag of 1901, it was generally acknowledged that, in 
return for the increased taxation, it would only be just to extend the right of 
taking part in the pohtical life and the legislative work of the country to 
those of the population who hitherto had been excluded from it. The 
government eventually laid a proposal for the extension of the franchise 
before the riksdag of 1902, the chief feature of which was that the elector 
should be twenty-five years of age, and that married men over forty years 
should be entitled to two votes. The rikksdag, however, finally agreed to a 
proposal by Bishop BiUing, a member of the first chamber, that an address 
should be presented to the king, asking for a full inquiry into the question of 
extending the franchise for the election of members to the second chamber. 


In 1897, the riksdag had received among its members the first socialistic 
representative, in the person of R. H. Brauting, the leader of the Swedish 
social democrats. The socialists, who had formerly confined their activity to 
questions affecting the working classes and their wages, took, however, in 
1902 an active part in the agitation for the extension of the franchii/e. 
Processions of many thousands of workmen were organised, in Stockholm 
and 
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in other towns of the kingdom, just before the riksdag began the discussion 
on the above-mentioned bill of the government; and when the bill was 
introduced in the chambers, a general and well-organised strike took place, 
and continued during the three days the debate on the bill lasted. As this 
strike was of an exclusively political kind, and was intended to put pressure 
on the chambers, it was generally disapproved, and failed in its object. The 
prime minister. Admiral von Otter, resigned shortly after the end of the 
session, and was succeeded by Bostrom the ex-premier, who at the request 
of the king again assumed office. 


Relations with Norway 


The relations with Norway during King Oscar’s reign have had great 
influence on political life in Sweden, and at times it has even seemed as if 
the union between the two countries was on the point of being wrecked. 
The dissensions had their origin chiefly in the demand by Norway for 
separate consuls and foreign ministers. At last, after vain negotiations and 
discussions, the Swedish government, in 1895, gave notice to Norway that 
the commmercial treaty which till then had existed between the two 
countries, and would lapse in July, 1897, would, according to a decision in 
the riksdag, cease; and as Norway at the time had raised the customs duties, 
a considerable diminution in the exports of Sweden to Norway took place. 
When the Norwegian storthing, for the third time, passed a bill for a 
national or “pure” flag, which King Oscar eventually sanctioned, 
Lagerheim became Swedish minister of foreign affairs, and managed to 
pilot the questions of the union into more quiet waters. He succeeded all the 
better as the new elections to the riksdag of 1900 showed clearly that the 
Swedish people was not inclined to follow the ultra-conservative or so- 
called ” patriotic ” party. On the other hand, ex-Professor E. Carlson, of the 
High School of Gothenburg, succeeded in forming a party of liberals and 
radicals to the number of about ninety members, which, besides being in 
favour of the extension of the franchise, advocated the full equality of 
Norway with Sweden in the management of foreign affairs. 


During King Oscar’s reign many important social reforms have been carried 
out by the legislature. The statistics show in a very striking manner how the 
country has developed in all directions. In the riksdag of 1884 a new patent 


law was adopted, the age at which women should be held to attain their 
majority was fixed at twenty-one years, and the barbarous prison 
punishment of ” bread and water” abolished. In order to meet the cost of the 
new army organisation, the riksdag of 1902 increased the revenue by 
progressive taxation, but only for one year. Bills for the improvement of the 
social conditions of the people and in the interests of the working classes 
have also been passed. During the five years 1884-1889, a committee was 
occupied with the question of workmen’s insurance, and thrice the 
government made proposals for its settlement; on the last occasion adopting 
the principle of invalidity as a common basis for insurance against 
accidents, illness, or old age. The riksdag, however, delayed coming to a 
decision, and contented itself by earmarking money for an insurance fund. 
At last the riksdag of 1901 accepted a biU for insurance against accidents 
which also extended to agricultural labourers, in connection with the 
establishment of a state institution for insurance. The bill for protection 
against accidents, as well as for the limitation of working hours for women 
and children, was passed, together with one for the appointment of special 
factory inspectors. 
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The so-called “Nobel gift” has given Sweden an important role in the 
history of culture, which is quite unique. Alfred Nobel, a civil engineer, in 
1896 left the whole of his immense property, amounting to over £1,750, 
(X)0, to a fund, the yearly income of which was to be divided between 
those who,’ in the course of the current year, had rendered the greatest 
service to mankind in various branches of science, in literature, and in the 
cause of peace. The prizes for 1901 were distributed as follows: Professor 
Rontgen (natural philosophy), Professor Van’t Hoff (chemistry), Professor 
Behriz (medicine), and Sully Prudhomme (literature). These prizes were 
adjudged by the Swedish Academy; while the prize for services rendered in 
the cause of peace is, in accordance with the testator’s will, left in the hands 
of the Norwegian storthing to distribute. The prize for 1901 was divided 
between Henri Dre-nant, the founder of the Red Cross, and Frederic Passy, 


the secretary of the peace congresses; [that for 1903 was awarded to Mr. W. 
R. Cremer, M. P., for his work on behalf of international arbitration.] Each 
prize amounts to about £8,300, and will be distributed yearly. 


When, in 1897, King Oscar celebrated his jubilee of twenty-five years as 
king, the exhibition which had been organised in Stockliolm offered a 
convincing proof of the progress the country had made in every direction, 
while the thousands of provincial visitors who flocked to the metropolis 
took the opportunity to attest their respect and loyalty to the king and the 
royal family. The amount collected all over the country on the occasion of 
the jubilee as a gift to the king, amounting to £140,000, was, according to 
his majesty’s wishes, applied to the building of sanatoria for sufferers from 
con-sumption./ 


The latest event in Scandinavian history is the agreement readied by the 
three Scandinavian Kingdoms in April, 1904, regarding neutral regulations 
during the war between Russia and Japan in the far East.a 
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politician. But practical politics is, after all, nothing more or less than 
contemporary history, and from the earliest times the men who have taken 
part in the events of their epoch have been regarded as the most competent 
to describe these ; one need but mention the names of Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and Polybius as cases in point. Not that Prevost-Paradol can be 
justly compared to these great historians, not that it can in any sense be 
claimed that he wrote a great history, but that the practices of a professional 
politician in any age necessarily give him, on some accounts, a better point 
of view from which to look out upon the events of universal history than 
can be attained by the mere closet student. The great difficulty with the 
large mass of modern historical literature is that the men who have 
produced it have been impractical closet students, who knew next to 
nothing of the actual life of the practical everyday diplomatist and 
statesman ; hence so much infantile criticism and childish credulity in 
estimating the motives of the men who in all ages have made history ; 
hence also, on the other hand, the value of the estimate of any man who, 
having had forced upon him a practical realisation of the ijiotives that 
control men in modern history, shall attempt to estimate, from the point of 
view thus gained, the deeds of men of other times. Doubly valuable must be 
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polished literary style, and his estimate of peoples and of events is that of 
one who is at once artist and man of affairs. ‘What he says of the Hebrews 
or any other people is not to be considered as the estimate of a scholar who 
has devoted his life to studying the original sources for his history, yet it is 
the estimate of a litterateur of scholarly habits, who is f uUy in touch with 
his subject, at least at second hand, and whose skill as a writer enables him 
to bring it more vividly before his public than the more scholarly 
investigator is usually able to do. 
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Grevefej-den 1497-1536, Copenhagen, 18644-1873, 5 vols. 


The Danish historian, Carl Ferdinand Allen, was born at Copenhagen in 
1811 and studied at the university there. He spent three years (1845-1848) 
in investigating the archives in Holland, England, France, Italy, and 
Germany, and then returning to Denmark became, in 1851, a lecturer at the 
Copenhagen University, and in 1863 professor of history and northern 
archfeology. His principal work, De tre nordiske Rigers Historie 1497- 
15S6, is regarded as one of the masterpieces of Scandinavian history. His 
Haandbog was written in 1836 for a prize which the Society for Posterity 
(Selskabet for Efterslaegten) bad offered to the author of the best history of 
Denmark, giving special attention to the internal development of the state. 
Allen’s work was successful, but was revised according to the suggestion of 
the society, before publication. The French edition contains a copious 
bibliography. The views expressed by Allen in his publications on the 
ethnography and languages of Schleswig, which appeared during the 


agitated period preceding the annexation of Schleswig-Holstein to Germany 
in 1864-1866, excited vehement refutations from German writers. 
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of Swedish Empire (Heroes of tlie Nations), New York, London, 1595 ; 
Gustavus III and his Contemporaries, London, 1894, 2 vols. — Baird, R., 
Visit to Northern Europe, New Yorlc, 
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A., Island und die Faroer. Nordische Fahrten, Freiburg in Breisgau, 1889. 
— Beaumont-Vassy, E. de, Les Suedois depuis Charles XII, Paris, 1841. 


idouard Ferdinand de la Bonniniere, viscount de Beaumont -Vassy (1816- 
1875), was the author of various novels and of histories on French and 
European subjects, the last named at any rate of no great merit. To the work 
on the .Swedes, however, for which he collected material during a mission 
to Sweden, a considerable value has been assigned. 
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Elbherzog-tiimer, TageblStter aus dem Jahre 1863-1864, Leipsic, 1895. — 
Bertrand, J. L. F., Les Fondateurs de I’ Astronomie moderne ; Tycho Brahe, 
Paris, 1865. — Beskow, B. von, Om Gustaf den tredje sasom Konung och 
menniska (in Handlingar of the Swedish Academy), 1860-1869, 5 vols. ; 
French translation, Gustave III, juge comme roi, Stockholm, 1868. 


The reputation of Bernhard von Beskow rests chiefly on his historical 
dramas. The work on Gustavus III, cited above, is prized rather for its 
literary merit than its historic faithfulness. 
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Blasendorff, K., Der deutsch-danische Krieg von 1864, Frankfort, 1889. — 
Blom, G. P., Geschichte des Staatsveranderung Norwegens im Jahre 1814, 
Leipsic, 1858. — Bolten, J. A., Ditmarsische Geschichte, Flensburg, 
Leipsic, 1781-1788, 4 vols. — Bourne, C. E., The Life of Gustavus 
Adolphus, London, 1883. — Boyesen, H. H., History of Norway, London, 
1886. 


Hjalmar Ejorih Boyesen (1848-1895) was a Norwegian by birth who 
emigrated to the United States in 1869. From 1882-1895 he was German 
professor at Columbia College, New York. He is chiefly known by his tales 
on Norwegian subjects. 
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Britannica. — Brewrster, Sir David, Martyrs of Science; Tycho Brahe, 
London, 1874 Bring, 


see Lagerbring. — Brown, J., Memoirs of the Sovereigns of Denmark, 
1766-1818, London, 1895, 2 vols. — Browning, O., Charles XII of Sweden, 
London, 1899. — Buch, C. L. von, Reise durch Norwegen und Lappland, 
Berlin 1810, 2 vols. — Bunsen, C. K. J., Memoir on the constitutional 
rights of the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, London, 1848. — Butler, 
C. M., The Reformation in Sweden, New York, 1883. 


Carlsen, J., H. Olrik, and C. N. Starcke, Le Danemark, Copenhagen, 1900. 
— Carlson, E., Die eigenhandigen Briefe Konig Karls XII, 1894. — 
Carlson, F. F., Sveriges Historia under Konungarne af Pfalziska huset, 
Stockholm, 1855-1885, German version (in A. H. L. Heeren and Ukert’s 
Geschichte der Europaischen Staaten), Geschichte Schwedens, in 
continuation of Geijer, Gotha, 1855-1887. 


Fredrik Ferdinand Carlson was born in Upland in 1811 and educated at 
Upsala, where he took his degree in 1883, and where, after travels in 
Denmark, Germany, Italy, and France, he became professor of history in 
1835. He was subsequently appointed tutor to the sons of Oscar I 
(afterwards Charles XV and Oscar II) and in 1849 became professor of 
history at Upsala. He was minister of public worship, 1863-1870 and 1875- 
1878. From 1850 to 1863 he represented the University of Upsala in the 
lower house of parliament, and in 1865 was mem-ber for the Academy of 
Sciences. In 1873 he took his seat in the upper house. His History in 
continuation of Geijer is the chief of numerous writings completed in the 
course of his life, which terminated in 1887. 


Carlyle, T. , Early Kings of Norway, London, New York, 1875. — Catteau- 
Calleville, J. P. W., Histoire de Christine, Reine de Suede, Paris, 1815, 2 
vols. — Celsius, 0.. Konung Gustaf I Historia, Stockholm, 1746-1753, 
1792, 2 vols., German translation, Geschichte Konigs Gustaf des Ersten, 
Copenhagen, Leipsic 1749; Konung Erik XIV Historia, Stockholm, 1774, 
German translation, Geschichte Eriks XIV“, Flensburg, 1777, French 
translation, Histoire d’Eric XIV, Paris, 1777, 2 vols. 


Olaf Celsius, bishop of Lund and a member of the Swedish Academy, was 
the son of the botanist of the same name from whom he is sometimes 
distinguished by the epithet of ” the younger.” He was born in 1716. and 
died in 1794. In 1747 he became professor of history at the University of 


Upsala. His historical researches were not confined to the field of Swedish 
history, though it was here that he won most distinction. The works 
mentioned above are praised as evidences of careful investigation, and are 
remarkable for the picturesque presentation of the subject. Their author was 
the forerunner of the critical historians, but in his other writings stiU clung 
to the ancient legends they have discarded. A work on the history of the 
Swedish church (Svea rikes Kyrkohistoria, Stockholm, 1767) was the 
earliest attempt of its kind, but only one volume was finished. Celsius was 
the founder of the first literary periodical iu Sweden, which was entitled 
Tidningar om de Lardes arbeten, and whose first number 
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appeared in 1743. A tragedy from Lis pen, entitled Ingehorg, appeared 
anonvmously in 1739, and he was also the author of various poems 
described as lacking in imagination. 


Ohalybaeus, R., Geschichte Dithmarschens bis zur Eroberung des Landes 
im Jahre 1559, Kiel, 1888. — Chapman, B., Gustavus Adolphus, London, 
1856. — Charles XII, King of Sweden, Die eigenhftndige Briefs Konig 
Karls XII, Berlin, 1894. — Charles XIV, John, King of Sweden and 
Norway, Correspondance de Bernadotte avec Napoleon de 1810-1814, 
Paris, 1819. — Charles, Prince of Hesse-Cassel, Memoires de mon temps, 
Copenhagen, 1861.— Chemnitz, B. P. von, Der koniglich schwedische in 
Teutschland gefiihrte Krieg, Part I in German and Latin, Stettin, 1648; Part 
II, German, Stockholm, 1653; portion of Part III and Part IV, Stockholm, 
1855. 


This work of Bogislav Philipp von Chemnitz is a valuable source for the 
history of the Thirty Years’ War down to the year 1636, and also contains 
an account of the campaigns conducted by the Swedish general Lennart 
Torstenson between 1641 and 1646. Chemnitz was a German from Stettin 
who, after spending some time as a soldier in the service of the Dutch, 
passed to that of Sweden under Queen Christina, and was subsequently 
appointed by her councillor and historiographer. A pamphlet signed 
Hippolytus a Lapide, and entitled De ratione status in imperio nostra 


Romano-Germanico, was attributed to him and contained a furious attack 
on the house of Austria. Chemnitz died in Sweden in 1678. 


Christian!, W. E., Geschichte der Herzogthiimer Schleswig und Holstein, 
Flensburg, Leipsic, 1775-1779, 4 vols. ; Geschichte der Herzogthiimer 
Schleswig und Holstein unter dem Oldenburgischen Hause (1460-1588), 
Kiel, 1781, 2 vols., continuation bv D. G. Hegewisch (1588-1694). Kiel, 
1802. 2 vols. — Conybeare, C. A. V., The Place of Iceland in the History of 
European Institutions, Oxford, London, 1877. — Comer, J., History of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, in Historical Library, London, 1841. — 
Coupe de Saint-Donat, A. A. D. M., Memoires pour servir a rhi.stoire de 
Charles XIV, Paris, 1820. — Coxe, W., Memoirs of John, Duke of 
Marlborough, London, 1817-1819, 3 vols. — Crichton, A., and H. 
Wheaton, Scandinavia, Ancient and Modern, Edinburgh, 1838, 2 vols. — 
Cronholm, A., Skanes politiska historia, 1847-1851, 2 vols. ; Sveriges 
historia under Gustaf II Adolphs regering, 1857-1872, 2 vols. — Cronholm, 
N. N., A History of Sweden, Chicago, 1902, 2 vols. 


Dahlmann, F. C, Geschichte von Danemark, Hamburg, 1840-1848, vols. 1- 
3, continuation by Schiifer, Gotha, 1898. 


Friedrich Christoph Dahlmann was a distinguished statesman as well as 
historian. Though a German by birth, he attended the university at 
Copenhagen besides that of Halle, and in 1811 established himself at the 
former as a teacher of phUology. In 1812 he became history professor at 
Kiel. As secretary of the permanent delegation of the prelates and nobles of 
Schleswig-Holstein he set himself in opposition to the Danish government, 
and finding this attitude hampered his career accepted a professorship of 
political science at Gottingen ; but his active participation in Hanoverian 
politics eventually led to his banishment from that kingdom, and in 1842 he 
became professor of history and political science at Bonn. At the revolution 
of 1848 he was one of those appointed to draw up a constitution for 
Germany, and the result was mainly his work. After the failure of all 
attempts to bring about a unification of Germany at that time, Dahlmann 
abandoned politics altogether. He died in 1860. Besides the valuable history 
of Denmark, Dahlmann produced several important historical works 
relating to other countries and also edited Neocorus’ Chronicle of Difmarsh. 


Dalin, O. von, Svea Rikes Historia, Stockholm, 1747-1762, 3 vols.; German 
translation, Geschichte des Reiches Schwedens, Rostock, 1756-1763, 2 
vols. 


It was as a pnet aud a writer in belles-lettres that Olof von Dalin (1708- 
1763) attained distinction. As the founder of the Svenska Argus, modelled 
on Addison’s Spectator, which constituted a wholly new departure and 
appeared in 1733, Dalin attained enormous popularity. A work on criticism, 
an epic on Swedish liberty, and numerous satires and serious poems are 
among his writings. The Svea Rikes Historia was undertaken at the request 
of the Swedish diet, and takes a high place in the historical literature of 
Sweden ; it is not without pretensions to be regarded as in some degree a 
critical history. 


Den dansk-tydske Erig i Aarene 1848-1850, edited by the Danish general 
staff, Copenhagen, 1868-1887. — De Plaux, A., Histoire de la Suede sous 
les princes de la maison de Vasa. — Dirckinck-Holmfeld, C. L., Danmark, 
Slesvig og Holsteen, Copenhagen, 1844. — Droysen, G., Gustav Adolf, 
Leipsic, 1869-1870, 2 vols.; Schriftstticke von Gustav Adolf, Stockholm. 
1877. — Droysen, J. G., and K. Sam’wer, Die Herzogthiimer Schleswig- 
Holstein und das KOnigreich Diinemark, Hamburg, 1850. — Du Chaillu, P. 
B., The Land of the Midnight Sun, London, 1881, 2 vols. ; The Viking Age, 
London, 1889, 2 vols. — Dunham, S. A., Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
London, 1839, 3 vols. 


Edda, The Elder, translated by B. Thorpe, London, 1866. — Edda, The 
Younger, Copenhagen, 1848, 2 vols. — Ekendahl, D. G. von, Geschichte 
des Schwedischen Volks und Reichs, Leipsic, 1827-1828. — Erslev, C, 
Dronning Margrete, 1887. 


Christian Erslev, a Dane and professor of history at the University of 
Copenhagen, was born in 1852. His work is distinguished by the critical 
ability displayed. Dronning Margrete presents the Kalmar Union in a new 
light. 
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etc., Paris, 1884. — Renan, J. E., Histoire du peuple d’lsrael, Paris, 1887- 
93, 4 vols. 


Joseph Ernest Renan was born at Treguier, C6tes-du-Nord, France, January 
27, 1823; died at Paris, October 2, 1892. Doubtless no other name that we 
have occasion to cite in connection with Hebrew history is so widely known 
to the general public as that of Renan. The famous ex-priest, who till the 
end of his life contended that he was still at heart a priest, early gained the 
ear of the public and maintained it to the end, partly through the eloquence 
of his discourse, partly through the seemingly startling character of his 
message. As a stylist, even in the land of stylists, Renan, from the first, took 
a foremost rank ; as a litterateur, his position was assured, whatever subject 
he might choose to treat. But he also attained a corresponding distinction as 
a scholar pure and simple. He devoted himself early to the fullest 
investigation of Hebrew history, and his whole life was bound up with this 
task. Starting out with the intention of becoming a priest, he found himself 
presently lacking in sympathy with some of the dearest tenets of the church, 
and was led to retire from his prospective profession to devote himself 
purely to his literary pursuits. He became known, and for a time at least it 
seemingly pleased him to be known, as a sceptic, and his name has been 
mentioned with opprobrium from many a pulpit. Yet whoever reads his 
work from the standpoint of our own generation wiU find in it but little that 
is startlingly 
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iconoclastic, and -will be almost prepared to admit that Renan was right 
when he said — perhaps half jestingly — that he was still a priest to the 
end. In his later years, Renan himself came to feel that he had, perhaps, in 
so far that he had combated ancient beliefs, been doing little more than to 
fight a man of straw, and at last regretted that he had not turned his attention 
to some field of science rather than to the narrower channel of the history of 
an ancient nation. Yet perhaps this regret was ill-advised ; for after all, 
Renan’s cast of mind was essentially theological, and it must be at least an 
open question whether he could have accomplished more in any field of 
science than he was able to accomplish in the field of history and of 
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FalckenshjSld, S. 0., Memoires de M. de Falckenskjold k ’epoque du 
ministere et du catastrophe ducomtedeStruensee, Paris, 1826. — Fant, E. 
M., E. G. Oeijer, and J. H.SchrSder, Scriptores rerum Suecicarum medii 
oevi, Stockholm, 1818-1828, 3 vols. — Fleury, C. Abb6, L’ Histoire 
ecclesiastique, Paris, 1691-1711, 20 vols. — Fryxell, A., Berattelser ur 
svenska historien, Stockholm, 1823-1879, 46 vols. ; English translation of 
vols. 1-3, History of Sweden to 1569, London, 1844, 2 vols.; German 
translation of the portion on Gustavus Adolphus. Leipsic, 184241843, 1852, 
2 vols.; German translation of the section on Gustavus Vasa, Neustadt on 
the Orla, 1831; German translation of the section on Charles XII, 
Brunswick, 1861, 4 vols. 


The long life of Anders Fryxell, a native of Dalsland, extended from 1795- 
1881. During fifty-six years of this period his great work Berattelser ur 
Svenska historien, or Stories from Swedish History, continued to appear, 
and was completed with the forty-sixth volume. Only the first three are 
included in the English translation with its somewhat misleading title. The 
History of Sweden. The work has attained an enormous popularity, and has 
been praised both for its vivid presentation and for its accuracy in detail, 
though it is hardly worthy to rank with modern critical histories. The 
author’s original scheme was for a popular work intended to awaken the 
interest of the masses of the Swedish people in the history of their own 
country. The idea of investigating the original sources only came to him 
afterwards. Fryxell had been ordained in 1820, toolc his degree of Magister 
Philosophice at Upsala in 1821, and received the title of professor in 1833. 
In 1834 he settled at Sunne, of which he became pastor. In 1847 he received 
a dispensation from his bishop, exempting him from ecclesiastical duties in 
order that be rflight devote himself wholly to historical labours. His 
writings include a Swedish gram-mar, Svensk Spraklara, which became the 
ordinary text-book in Swedish schools, and a work on Swedish literature 
not highly valued. 


Gaimard, P. , Voyage en Islande et au Groenland pendant les annees 1835 et 
1836 (including Histoire de I’Islande by X. Marmier), Paris, 1839-1843, 7 
vols. — GefiEroy, M. A., Histoire des fetats scandinaves, 1851 ; Lettres 
inedites de Charles XII (Text and French translation), 1852 ; Gustave HI et 
la cour de France, 1867, 2 vols. — Geijer, E. G., Svenska Folkets Historia, 
Ure-bro, 1832-1836, 3 vols. ; German translation in A. H. L. Heeren and 
Ukert’s Geschichte der europaischen Staaten, Hamburg, 1832-1836, 3 vols.; 
French translation, Histoire de SuMe, Brussels, 1845; English translation, 
History of the Swedes, London, 1845 : Teckning af Sveriges tillst°nd och af 
de fornamste handlande personer under tiden fran Karl XII’s dod till Gustaf 
Ill’s antrade af regjeringen, Stockholm, 1838 ; Konung Carl XIV Johans 
historia, German translation, Stockholm, 1844 ; Konung Gustaf IIl’s 
efterlemnade Papper, Upsala, 1843-1845, 3 vols., German translation, 
Gustavus HI, nachgelassene Schriften, Hamburg, 1843-1846, 3 vols. ; Sam- 
lade skrifter (collected works), Stockholm, 1849-1855, 1873-1875. 


Erik Oustaf Geijer, born in Vermland in 1783, died at Stockholm in 1847, is 
counted the greatest of Sweden’s historians. His versatile genius also won 
him distinction as a poet and musical composer, and some of his poems 
have become household words. The opinions advanced in the philosophical 
introduction to his edition of Thorild’s works ledto a prosecution (1820), 
which however ended in his exoneration. In 1838 he started a periodical, 
the Literatur-bladet, to which he contributed a series of essays on the poor 
laws, when the liberal views he expressed formed a striking contrast to the 
conservative opinions hitherto supported by him. It was at Upsala that 
Geijer was educated, and he became lecturer there in 1810. After an interval 
during which he held a post in the public record office at Stockholm, where 
he founded the ” Gothic Society ” and contributed essays and some of his 
principal poems to the society’s organ, Iduna, he returned to Upsala as 
assistant professor of history (1815), and then became professor in ordinary 
(1817). Elected to the Swedish Academy in 1824, he published a volume of 
Svea Rikes Hiifder, a work on Swedish antiquities. But he abandoned it for 
the Svenska Folkets Historia, his best known work, which also remains 
unfinished. He had previously (1818-1625), in conjunction with SchrOder, 
prepared a continuation of Fant’s Scriptores Suecicarum medii cevi. All his 
historical work is based on extensive researches, and exhibits a critical 


spirit (then a new thing in Swedish history) as well as a mastery of literary 
style. 


Glrorer, A. F., Gustav Adolph, K5nig von Schweden, Stuttgart, 1835-1837, 
1863, 2 vols. — Giesaing, H. P., Zur Regierungsgeschichte Friedrichs VI, 
Kiel, 1851-1852; Lebens-und Regierungsgeschichte Christians VIII, 
Altona, 1852-1853. — Gosch, C. C. A., Denmark and Germany since 1815, 
London, 1802; article on “Denmark” in the new volumes of the 
Encyclopcedia Britannica. — Gosse, E. W., articles on ” Denmark ” and ” 
Norway ” in the Encyclopmdia Britannica. — Granberg, P. A., Kalmare 
Unionens Historia, Stockholm, 


1807-1811. 


Halem, G. A., Geschichte des Herzogthums Oldenburg, Oldenburg, 1794- 
1796, 3 vols. — Hammerich, P. F. A., Den helUge Birgitta og Kirken i 
Norden, Copenhagen, 1863. — Handelmann, G. H., Die letzten Zeiten 
hansischer Uljermacht im skandinavischen Norden, Kiel, 1853 ; Die 
danische Reunionspolitik um die Zeit des Siebenjahrigen Krieges, in 
Forschungen zur deutschen Geschichte, vols. 5 and 10, GSttingen, 1866, 
1870 ; Geschichte von Schleswig-Holstein, Kiel, 1874. 


Oottfried Heinrich Handelmann (1827-1891) was a native of Altona and 
from 1866 conser-vator of the Schleswig-Holstein Museum of Antiquities 
and professor of history at Kiel. He 
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had previously been one of the leaders of tbe anti-Danish party in 
Schleswig-Holstein. Besides the works cited, which enjoy a high reputation, 


he wrote three others on.Anerican history and several books on the 
archaeology of Schleswig-Holstein. 


Haumant, E., La guerre du Nord et la paix d’Oliva, Paris, 1893. — Headley, 
J. T., Napoleon and his Marshals, New York, 1846, 2 vols. — Headley, P. C, 
The Island of Fire, or, A Thousand Years of the Old Northman’s Home: 
874-1874, Boston, 1875. — Hegewisch, D. G., Continuation of W. E. 
Christiani’s Gescbichte der Herzogthilmer Schleswig und Holstein unter 
dem Oldenburgischen Hause, Kiel, 1802, 2 vols. — Hell&ied, C. F. von, 
PoUtisk Overskuelse af Englands Overfald paa Danmark, Copenhagen, 
1808; English translation, Outline of a Political Survey of the English 
Attack on Denmark 1807, London, 1809. — Henne-am-Rhjrn, O., Kul- 
turgeschichte der neuern Zeit, Liepsic, 1870, 3 vols. — Hervarar Saga, in 
Scripts Historica Islandorum de gestis veterum Borealium, Copenhagen, 
1828-1832. — HUdebrand, H. O., Svenska folket under hednatiden, 2nd 
edition, 1872, German translation, Das heidnische Zeitalter in Schweden, 
Hamburg, 1873 ; Sveriges medeltid, Stockholm, 1879. 


ITa7is Olof HUdebrand (1842-1890), a Swedish writer on the history of 
civilisation, was educated at Upsala and became antiquary of the kingdom 
in 1879. His numerous writings include works on archaeology relating to 
various parts of Europe, and he was one of the founders of the Swedish 
geographical and archaeological society. 


Holberg, L., Danmarks Kiges-Historie, Copenhagen, 1753-1754, 1856, 3 
vols. ; Berommelige Maends og Heltes sommenlignede Historier, 
Copenhagen, 1739, 1864-1865, 2 vols. ; Heltinders eUer navnkundige 
Damers sammenlignede Historier, Copenhagen, 1745. 1861. 


Ludvig Holberg, Baron Holberg, the creator of the Danish comic drama and 
indeed of Danish literature generally, is esteemed the greatest of the writers 
in that language. Born at Bergen (Norway) in 1684 and educated at 
Copenhagen, he endured many vicissitudes in his youth and much poverty, 
in spite of which he collected sufficient means to extend his travels to 
Holland, Germany, France, Belgium, and England. In 1720 he became 
professor of rhetoric and in 1730 professor of history and geology at 
Copenhagen. His satirical epic, Peder Paars, his earliest publication, is one 
of the great Danish classics, and the numeroas comic plays he produced in 


the new Danish national theatre, of which he was director, were translated 
into several languages. His writings cover the whole field of the knowledge 
of his day. Holberg’s history of Denmark is still regarded as a masterpiece, 
though of course written before the methods of critical investigation had 
been applied to the ancient period of Swedish history. Holberg was 
ennobled in 1747 and died in 1754. 


Holm, P. E., Danmark-Norges udenrigske Historie 1791-1807, 1875, 2 
vols.; Danmark-Norges indre Historie 1660-1720, 1885-1886, 2 vols. — 
Horn, F. W., and J. Anderson, History of the Literature of the Scandinavian 
North. Chicago, 1884. — Host, J. K., Struensee og bans Ministerium, 
Copenhagen, 1824, 3 vols. ; German translation, Der Graf Struensee und 
sein Ministerium, Copenhagen, 1826. — Hvitfeldt, A., Danmarks Riges 
Kronike, Copenhagen, 1597-1604, 10 vols., 1650-1652, 2 vols. 


This chronicle was composed by Arild Hvitfeldt, a Danish writer (bom in 
1549 and died in 1609), who was imperial chancellor. It/\is highly esteemed 
and forms one of the principal sources of Danish history. 


Jeassen-Tusch, Die Verschworung gegen die Konigin Karoline Mathilde 
und die Grafen Struensee und Brandt, Leipsic, 1864. — Jcergenaen, A. D. . 
Voldemar Sejr, Copenhagen, 1879. — Johannes Magnus, Historia de 
Gothorum Sveorumque Regibus, 1554. 


Keary, C. F., The Vikings in Western Christendom, New York, 1891 ; 
Norway and the Norwegians, London, 1892. — Seilhau, B. M.. and others, 
Gaea norvegica (German), C’hristiania, 1838-1850, 3 vols. — Koyser, J. R., 
Norges Histoire (to 1340), Christiania, 1866; continuation by Rygh, to 
1387, 1870 ; Den norske Kirkes Historie under Katholocismen, Christiania, 
1856-1858, 2 vols. — Ejellgren, Danmarks Historia, Stockholm, 1862. — 
Kobbe, P. von, Schleswig-holsteinsche Geschichte 169441808, Altona, 
1834 ; Gescbichte und Landesbeschreibung des Herzogthums, Lauenburg, 
Altona, 18.36-1837, 3 vols. — Kraft, J., Topographisk-statistisk Besk- 
rivelse over Kongeriget Norge, Christiania, 1820-1835, 6 parts ; in 
Historisk-topographisk Haandbog over Kongeriget Norge, Christiania, 
1845-1848. — Erag, N., Christians III Historie, Copenhagen, 1776-1779, 3 
vols. — EQster, J., see Neocorus. 


Lacombe, F., Histoire de Christine 1762, English translation, London, 1776, 
1890. — Lagerbring, S., Svea rikes historia, Stockholm, 1769-1783 ; 
French, Abr/ge de I’lustoire de Suede, Paris, 1788. 


Sven Bring, called Lagerbring after 1769, when he was ennobled, was a 
Swede and professor of history at the University of Lund. His Svea rikes 
historia marks a stage in the development of critical history, but is defective 
in literary form. Lagerbring was born in 1707 and died in 1787. 


Laing, S.. Journal of a Residence in Norway, London, 1836. — Larsen, J. 
E., J. J. A. Worsaae, C. F. Allen, and others, Antislesvig-helsteenske 
Fragmenter, Copenhagen, 1848-1851, 16 books; German version, Anti- 
schleswig-holsteinische Fragmente, Copenhagen, 1848-1851. 
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A series of memoirs published for the consistory of Copenhagen University 
in refutation of the claims of the Schleswig-Holsteiners. — Le Royer de 
Prade, Histoire de Gustave-Adolphe, dit le Grand 1686; English translation, 
London, 1689. —Lloyd, L., Peasant Life in Sweden, London 1870. —Lund, 
T. F., Historiske Skitser efter utrykte Kilder, 1876; Danmarks og Norges 
Historie i Slutningem af det 16. Aarhundrede, 1879-1891, 14 vols. ; 
German translation, Das tagliche Leben in Skandinavien wahrend des 16. 
Jahrbunderts, Copenhagen, 1883. 


Troels Frederik Lund, born 1840, is the first of a school of historians 
belonging to the last two decades of the uineteeneh century. It was as a 
government official of his native country, Denmark, that his attention was 
attracted to the secret archives of the kingdom, and he began the researches 
which resulted in writings that do not deal with political events, but aim at 
reconstructing pictures of the daily life and mental and moral position of 
average people in past times. 


Lundblad, J. F., Konung Carls Xllhistoria, Stockholm, 1825-1829, 2 vols.; 
German translation, Hamburg, 1835-1840, 3 vols. 


Maccoll, L. M., Story of Iceland, London, 1887. — Magnus, J., Historia de 
Gothorura Sveorumque Regibus, Rome, 1554. — Mallet, P. H., 
Introduction a I’histoire de Danemark, Copenhagen, 175.5-1756; English 
translation as Northern Antiquities, 1770, London, 1847, in Bohn’s 
Antiquarian Library ; Histoire de Danemark, Copenhagen, 1758-1777, 
Geneva, 1788, 9 vols. 


Paul Henri Mallet, a Swiss of Geneva, ))orn 1730, was appointed professor 
of belles-lettres in the Academy of Copenhagen, 1753. After the publication 
of the Introduction he was appointed tutor to the prince of Denmark. In 
1760 he returned to teach history in Geneva, and afterwards travelled in 
Italy and England. On the outbreak of the French Revolution he quitted 
Switzerland, but returned in 1801 and died there in 1807. Mallet’s 
Introduction, or Northern Antiquities, is a work of great research, though 
superseded by modern discoveries. It contained the first French translation 
of the Prose Edda which was reproduced in Bishop Percy’s English 
translation (Northern Antiquities) of 1770. The English edition of 1847 
contains a revised translation of the Edda. 


Marmier, X., Histoire de I’Islande, in P. Gaimard’s Voyage en Islande, 
Paris, 1839-1843. Histoire de la Litterature en Danemark et en Suede, Paris, 
1839. — Maurer, K., Die Eutstehung des islandischen Staates und seiner 
Verfassung, Munich, 1853; Die Bekehrungdes norwegischen Stammes zum 
Christenthum, Munich, 1855-1856, 3 vols. ; Island von seiner er.sten 
Entdeckung bis zum Untergange des Freistaates, Munich, 1874 ; Zur 
politischeu (Jeschichte Islands, Leipsic, 1880. 


Konrad Ilaurer, a modern German authority on the history of Iceland, was 
born at Frankenthal, in the Rhenish Palatinate, in 1823, and from 1847 to 

1893 was professor of northern law at Munich. In 1876 he was invited to 

Christiania to deliver lectures on ancient Norwegian law. 


Maximilian, Emanuel, Prince of Wurtemberg, Reisen und Campagnen 
durch Teutschland, in Polen, Lithauen, Roth und Weiss Reussland, 
Frankfort, Leipsic, 1739. — Mellin, G. H., Stockholm and its Environs 
(from the Swedish), Stockholm, 1841. — Meredith, W. A., Memorials of 
Charles (XIV) John, King of Sweden, 1829. — Mesmes, J. A., Count 
d’Avaux, Negociations de M. le comte d’ Avaux, ambassadeur 


extraordinaire a la cour de Suede, 1693, 1697, 1698, Utrecht, 1883-1883. — 
Meursius (J. van Meurs), Historia Danica, Amsterdam, 1638; Florence, 
1746. 


Jfjhannes Meursius, or Jan van Meurs, was a Dutchman, born near the 
Hague in 1579. He became professor of Greek at Leyden and 
historiographer to the states of Holland. His connection with the family of 
Barneveld having involved him in trouble with the Dutch government, he 
accepted a professorship of history at Soro, where he took up his residence 
in 1635. He became historiographer to the king of Denmark and died in 
1639. His Danish history is written in Latin and is a compilation, offering 
useful materials. 


Michell, T. , History of the Scotch Expedition to Norway, 1612, London, 
1886. — Middleton, J. N., article on Sculpture in the Encyclop(gdia 
Bri’tannica. — Mill, H. R., article on Geography in the new volumes of the 
Encyclnpcedia Britannica. — Molbech, C, Fortallinger af den danske 
Historie, Copenhagen, 1837-1838, 3 vols. — Molesworth, Lord, an account 
of Denmark in the year 1693, London, 1694. — Monteith, General W., 
Narrative of the Conquest of Finland by the Russians, 1808-1809, London, 
1854. — Montelius, 0.,(with others.) Sveriges Historia 1875 ; Om Lifvet i 
Sverige under Hednatiden, 3d edition 1878, German translation. Die Kultur 
Schwedeus in vorchristlicher Zeit, Berlin, 1885, English translation, 
Lond(m, 1888 ; Uber die Einwanderungeu unserer Vorfahren in dem 
Norden (German translation by J. Nestorf), 1884. 


Oskar Montelius, a Swedish antiquarian born in 1843 and since 1888 
professor of the Swedish State Museum of History, was commissioned to 
arrange the collections of that institution. His numerous writings on ancient 
civilisation have been translated into various languages. 


Mosheim, J. L. von, Institutiones historise ecclesiasticse, Helmstedt, 1755; 
English translation, Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, London, 1850, 4 
vols,, Boston 1893. — Miiller, P. E., Sagabibliothek, Copenhagen, 1816- 
1819, 3 vols.; German translation, Berlin, 1816, Frankfort on 
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the Main, 1832. —Munch, P. A., Det norske Folks Historie (to 1387), 
Christiania, 1851-1863, 8 vols.; German translation of vols. 1-4, Liibeck, 
1853-1854, 2 vols. 


Peder Andreas Munch, the chief historian of whom Norway has to boast, 
was distinguished as philologist and archaeologist. He was born at 
Christiania in 1810 and educated at the university there, becoming professor 
of history in 1841. In conjunction with J. R. Keyser he edited the ancient 
Norwegian laws and also originated a system of Icelandic orthography. He 
died in Kome in 1863. 


Mttnter, B., Bekehrungsgeschichte des Grafen von Struensee, Copenhagen, 
1773. — Miinter, F. C. K. H., Kirchengeschichte von Danemark und 
Norwegen, Leipsic, 1823-1833, 3 vols. 


Neocorus (Johann Kuster), Chronik von Ditmarschen in sachsischen 
Sprache (edited by F. C. Dahhnann), Kiel, 1827, 2 vols. — Nervo, J. B. K. 
G., Gustave III., roi de Suede, et Anckarstroem, 1746-1793, Paris, 1876. — 
Nicoll, J., An Historical and Descriptive Account of Iceland, Greenland, 
and Faroe Islands, Edinburgh, 1844. — Nielsen, Y., Norges Historie efter 
1814, Christiania, 1882-1892, 3 vols. — Nilsson, S., Skandinaviska 
Xordens Urinvanare, Christiania, 1838-1843, 1866-1872; English 
translation by Sir J. Lubbock, Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia, 
London, 1868. 


Oncken, W., Das Zeitalter Friedrichs des Grossen, Berlin. 1880-1882, 2 
vols. Oscar II, King of Sweden, Carl XII; English translation, London, 
1879. — Otte, E. C, Scandinavian History, London, 1874. — Ottinger, E. 
M., Geschichte des danischen Holes von Christian II bis Friedrich VII, 
Hamburg, 1857-1859, 8 vols. 


Paludan-Miiller, K. P. P., De forste Konger af den oldenborgske Slaegt, 
1874 ; Er Kong Carl XII, falden ved Svigmord. — Feringskiold, J. Feringer 
de, Monumenta Sueo-Gothica, Stockholm, 1710-1719. — Petersen, N. M., 
Danmarks Historie i Hedenold, Copenhagen, 1834-1838, 18.54. — Petri, 
O., Sver crOnika (chronica Begum Danorum), in Scriptores Rerum 
Danicarum Medii iEvi,Upsala, 1818. — Pontoppidan, E., Kurtzgefaste 
Reformations-Historie der danischen Kirche, Liibeck, 1734 ; Annales 
ecclesiae Danise, or, Kirchen-historie des Reichs Danemark, Copenhagen, 
1741-1752, 4 vols. 


Erik Pontoppidan, born 1698, died 1764, was bishop of Bergen and 
afterwards chancellor of Copenhagen University. His history of the 

reformation of the Danish church contains manv curious details and 
furnishes entertaining reading. 


mposselt, E. L., Geschichte Gustafs III, CarlsrUhe, 1792, Strasburg, 1793. 
— Pufendorf, S. von, De rebus Suecicis (1630-1654), Utrecht, 1686; 
English translation. The Complete History of Sweden, translated and 
continued to 1701, London, 1702 ; De rebus a Carolo Gustavo Sueciae rege 
gestis, Nuremberg, 1696, 2 vols. 


The fame of Samuel Pufendorf, born 1632, was acquired by his writings on 
natural and civil law in which he attacked the German governments, and 
which created a great stir both on account of the novelty of the principles 
advanced and their political tendencies. Pufendorf’s connection with 
Sweden began in 1658, when he was tutor in the family of the Swedish 
ambassador at Copenhagen, and was imprisoned with the rest of the 
ambassador’s suite on the occasion of the invasion of Denmark by Charles 
(X) Gustavus. In 1670 Pufendorf gave up the chair of the law of nature and 
nations, which in 1661 had been created for him at Heidelberg, and 
transferred his activity to the university which the Swedish government had 
just established at Lund, and in 1677 he became royal historiographer of 
Sweden. In the succeeding years he wrote his works on Swedish history, but 
in 1688 he exchanged his office for that of historiographer to the elector of 
Brandenburg, and it was at Berlin that he died in 1694. 


Rambaud, A., Histoire de la Russia, Paris, 1878. — Repp, T. G., A 
Historical Treatise on Trial by Jury in Scandinavia, Edinburgh, London, 


literature. Had he, on the other hand, chosen a purely literary field, without 
the hampering weight of historical traditions, he might very probably have 
produced something of more lasting merit than any of his existing histories. 
Be that as it may, however, his histories remain as a monument of industry 
and of artistic presentation which the biblical student of our generation 
cannot neglect. 


Rendu, A., The Jewish Race in Ancient and Roman History, London, 1895. 
— Reville A., Herodes der Grosse : Cap. aus der judischen Geschichte des 
1. Halbjahres vor Christus (in Deutsche Revue, Berlin, Mai-Juli, 1892). — 
Riehm, C. A., Handworterbuch des biblischen Altertums, Bielefeld, 1892- 
1894 ; Die Gesetzgebung Mosis im Lande Moab, Gotha, 1854 ; Die 
besondere Bedeutung des Alten Testamentes fiir die religiose Erkenntniss, 
Halle, 1864; Die messianische Weissagung, Gotha, 1875; Der Begriif der 
Siihne ira Alten Testament, Gotha, 1877; Der biblische Schdpfungsbericht ; 
Halle, 1881; Einleitung in das Alte Testa ment (ed. by Brandt), Halle, 
1889; Alttestamentliche Theologie (ed. by Pahncke), Halle, 1889. — Riggs, 
T. S., History of the Jewish People during Maccabean and Roman Periods 
(Incl. New Test. Times), 1900. — Robert, U., Les signes d’infamie au 
moyen age, juifs, etc., Paris, 1817. — Robertson, James, The Early Religion 
of Israel as set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical Historians, 
London, 1892; The Poetry and Religion of the Psalms, London, 1899. — 
Rodocanachi, E., Le Ghetto a Rome, Paris, 1891. — Rohricht, R., 
Bibliotheca geographica Palsestinae Chronolog. (Verzeichniss der auf 
Paliistinas Geographie beziiglichen Litteratur von 338 bis 1878), Berlin, 
1890. — Rosenmiiller, Handbuch der biblischen Altertumskunde, Leipsic, 
1823-1827, 2 vols. — Roskoff, Die hebriiischen Altertiimer, Wien, 18.57. 
— Rothschild, C. de and R. de. The History and Literature of the Israelites 
according to the Old Testament and the Apocrypha, London, 1871. — 
Roug^ E. de, Moise et les hebreux d’apres les monuments, Paris, 18G9. — 
Rupprecht, E., Beitr. zur richtigen Losung des Pentateuchratsels, Giitersloh, 
1896. 


Saalschiitz, J. L., Archaeologie der Hebraer, Kdnigsberg, 1855-1856, 2 
vols. — Sack, I., Israel et Juda (in Revue d’etudes juives. Vol. XX XVIII, p. 
172 et seq. Vol. XX XIX, Paris, 1898). —Sailer, F., Die Juden und das 
Deutsche Reich, Berlin, 1876. — Sanday, W., The Oracles of God, London, 


1832. .— Rank, H. J., Om Gronlands Inland (No. 9. Fra Videnskabens 
Verden, 1875); English translation as Danish Greenland. London, 1877. — 
Robinson, J., Account of Sweden, 1717. — Rudbeck, 0., Atlantica, Upsala, 
1679-1702, 3 vols. 


Sarauw, C. F. K., Die Feldziige Karls XII, Leipsic, 1880. — Sarrans, 
Histoire de Bernadotte, Charles XIV Jean, Paris, 1845, 2 vols. — Sars, E., 
Udsigt over den norske Historie Christiania, 1871-1891, 4 parts. — Saxo 
Grammaticus, Historia Danica, edited by K. Pedersen, Paris, 1514, P. E. 
Miiller and Velschow, Copenhagen, 1839-1858; A. Holder’s edition, 
Strasburg, 1886; English translation by O. Elton (Books 1-2), London, 
1894. 


Saxo Orammaficus or Longus is the oldest of Danish chroniclers. He lived 
in the end of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century, and was 
apparently secretary to Archbishop Absalon for whom he wrote, and whose 
statements are the authority for much of the portion dealing with the events 
of the writer’s own day. This part, giving the narrative of the age of 
Valdemar the Great and the wars with the Wends is the only part that is 
authentic, and forms the chief and very valuable source for the history of 
that period. The earlier sections, ascending to remote antiquity, are based 
almost wholly on poems and oral tradition, and incorporate many wonderful 
and picturesque legends, including that of Hamlet, or Amleth. 
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Saxon Chronicle, edited by B. Thorpe (in Rolls Series), London, 1861, 3 
vols. — Schafer, D. Die Hansestiidte und Kouig Waldemar (IV), Jena, 1879 
; continuation of Dahlmann’s Ge-schiclite von Dituemark, Gotlia, 1893. — 
Sohefer, C, Bernadotte Roi, 1899. — Schiern, Bidrag tel Oplysning af 
Katastrophen den 17 Januar, 1772, Copenhagen, 1871. — Schlegel, J. H., 
Ge-schiehte der Konige von Danemark aus dem oldenburgischen Stanim, 
Copenhagen, Leipsic, 1777, 3 vols. — Schlosser, F. C, Geschichte des 18. 
und 19. Jahrhunderts bis zum Sturze des f ranzosiscb Kaiserreiohs, 
Frankfort, 1836-1850, 6 vols. — Schlozer, K. von, Verfail und untergang 
der Hanse und des deutschen Ordens in den Ostseelanden, Berlin, 1853. — 


Schmidt, F., Schweden unter Karl XIV Johann, Heidelberg, 1843. — 
Schoning, G., Norges Riges Historie (to 995), Soro, 1771, 4 vols. — 
Schouw, J. F., Stimmen aus Dilnemark iiber die Schleswigschen 
Verhalt’ulsse (a collection of memoirs translated from the Danish weekly 
review, Dansk Vge-skrift), Copenhagen, 1843. — Schweitzer, Ph., Island; 
Land und Leute, Geschichte, Litteratur und Sprache, Leipsic, 1885. — 
Scott, C. H., The Danes and the Swedes, London, 1856. — Sheri-dan, C. F., 
History of the Late Revolution in Sweden, London, 1778. — Sidgwick, C, 
Story of Norway, in Historical Handbooks, London, 1885. — Sime, J. , 
article on history of Sweden in the EncyclopcBdia Britaimica. — Sinding, 
P. C, History of Scandinavia, New York, 1858. — Slange, N., Kong 
Christiern IV, Historie, Copenhagen, 1794; German translation. Christian 
IV, Hanover, 1864. — Snorre Sturleson, Heimskringla, or, Noregs-konunga 
sbgur, Stockholm, 1697, Christiania, 1868, Copenhagen, 1893 ; English 
translation by S. Laing, Heimskringla, or Chronicle of the Kings of Norway, 
London, 1844, 1889. 


The history of the great Icelandic writer Snorre (Snorri or Snorro) 
Sturleson, (or Sturluson) is typical of his day. Born in 1179, he was brought 
up by Jon Loptsson, a powerful chief, and also a man of great learning, and 
soon won renown as a poet. Snorre’s marriage with the daughter of a 
wealthy priest raised him to affluence, and he acquired political distinction, 
attain-ing to the office of logs iigumayr or Ia«Tnan, i.e. president of tbe 
Icelandic legislative assembly. In 1318 he was summoned to Norway by 
King Hakon the Old, and was the means of averting a Norwegian invasion 
of Iceland. But he afterwards quarrelled with Hakon, then joined in a revolt 
against him, and it was at the king’s instigation that in 1341 Snorre was 
murdered by his own sons-in-law at his house of Reykjaholt. The 
Heimskringla, so named from the first words of a defective manuscript, 
Kringla heimsins (orhis terraruni), is a series of biographies of Norwegian 
kings down to Sverri (1177), and is written with a good deal of critical 
discrimination and great power of picturesque narrative. The extant 
manuscripts have been much abljrevi-ated by transcribers, with the 
exception of the saga of St. Olaf. Laing’s English version follows a Danish 
manuscript. The Younger or Prose Edda also bears Snorre’s name as tbe 
Snorra-Edda. It contains the Oylfaginning , the most valued source of 


Scandinavian mythology, but probably the arrangement only is due to 
Snorre. 


Sorensen, C. Th., Den anden Slesvigske Krig, 1883, 3 vols. — Sorensen, S., 
Norway (Nations of the World), New York, 1901. — Spittler, L. T. von, 
Geschichte der danischen Revolution 1660, Berlin, 1796. — Steenstrup, J., 
Normannerne, Copenhagen, 1876-1883, 4 vols. 


A work of the first rank. The author, Johannes Steeiislmp, an energetic 
investigator of antiquity, was born in 1844 and in 1877 became professor of 
the science of northern antiquities at the University of Copenhagen. 


Stevens, J. L., History of Qustavus Adolphus, London, 1885. — Storm, A. 
V., Pages of Early Danish History from the Runic Monuments of Sleswick 
and Jutland, London, 1901. — Storm, G., Kritiske Bidrag til Vikingetiden’s 
Historie, Christiania, 1878 ; Monumenta historica Norwegiae, Christiania, 
1880. — Strinnholm, A. M., Svenska folkets historia under kunungarna af 
Wassaatten [to 1544], Stockholm, 1819-1834, 3 vols.; Svenska folkets 
historia fran aldsta till narvarande tider [to 1319], 1834-1854, 5 vols. — 
Strodtmann, A., Das geistige Leben in Danemark, Berlin, 18°73. — 
Strombeck, F. C. von, Memorabilien aus dem Leben und der Regierung des 
Konigs Karl XIV, Brunswick, 1843. — Suhm, P. F. , Historie af Danmark 
fra de aldste ‘Tider til Aar 1400, Copenhagen, 1783-1838, 14 vols.; German 
translation, Leipsic, 1803-1804. — Svenskt Diplomatarium, Stockholm, 
1819-1878, 9 vols. 


Tacitus, C, Germania, Venice, 1470; London, 1882. — Terlon, H. de, 
Memoires, Paris, 1681, 3 vols. 


These memoirs contain an account of the expedition of Charles (X) 
Gustavus across the ice to the invasion of Denmark. The writer was himself 
present with the troops. 


Theoderich the Monk, Historia de regibus vetustis norvagicis, in Storm’s 
Monumenta historica Norvegiee. — Thorpe, B., Northern Mythology, 
London, 1851, 3 vols. — Thorsoe, Den danske Stats politiske Historie 
1800-1864, 1873-1889, 4 vols. — Thrige, Danmarks Historie i vort 


Aarhundrede, 1889, 2 vols. — Torfaus, Th., Historia rerum norwegicarum, 
Copenhagen, 1711 ; Historia rerum Orcadensium, 1715. 


Thormodr Torfmus or Torfason, an Icelander by birth, became royal 
historiographer of Denmark under Christian V and Frederick IV. He was 
well versed in northern antiquities according to the knowledge of his day, 
and wrote a number of works in Latin. 


Touchard-Lafosse, G., Histoirede Charles XIV, Paris, 1838. — Treitschke, 
H. von, Gus-taf Adolf und Deutschlands Freiheit. — Trench, R. C., 
Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, Lon-don, 1872, 1886. — Turgenaon, C, 
Land of the Vikings, London, 1885. 
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Usinger, R., Deutsch-danische Geschichte 1189-1227, Berlin, 1863. 


Vaupell, Kampen for Sonderjylland 1848-1850, Copenbagen, 1863-1867, 3 
vols. — Vertot, R. Aubert de, Histoire des Revolutions de Suede, Paris, 
1695; English translation, London, 1729. — Voltaire, F. M. Arouet de, 
Histoire de Charles XII, Paris, 1731; in Oeuvres, 1877-1885; English 
translation, London, 1807, New York, 1901. 


This work is valued more for its literary merit than for its historic accuracy. 


Waitz, G., Schleswig-Holsteins Geschichte, Gottingen, 1851-1854 ; 
Urkunden und Akten-stiicke zur Geschichte der Herzogtiimer Schleswig 
und Holstein, Kiel, 1863; Kurze Schleswig-holsteinsche Landesgeschichte, 
Kiel, 1864. 


Georg Waitz (1813-1886), an eminent German historian, was a native of the 
duchy of Schleswig and took an active part in politics, his sympathies being 
in favour of the annexation of Schleswig to Germany. He was coadjutor of 
Pertz in editing the great Monunienta Oermania. Historica, in 1842 was 
appointed professor of history at Kiel, and in 1847 at Gottingen. In 1848 he 
represented the revolted duchies at Berlin and then was delegate for Kiel at 
the Frankfort assembly. In 1875 he became chief editor of the Momtmenta 
GermanicB Historica. As an historian he is careful and sound, but does not 
possess an attractive style. 


Watson, P. B., TheSwedish Revolution under Gustavus Vasa. London, 1889. 
— Weidling, Schwedisch Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation, Gotha, 
1882. — Weitmeyer, IL, Denmark, London, 1891 .— Wheaton, H., History 
of the Northmen, 1831. — Whitelock, B., A journal of the Swedish 
embassy in the years 1653 and 1654, London, 18.55. — Wittich, K., 
Struensee, Leipsic, 1879. — Wittman, P., Kurzer AbrissdesSchwediscben 
Geschichte, Breslau, 1896. — Worsaae, J. J. A., Danmarks Oldtid oplyst 
vnd Oldsager og Gravhoie, Copenhagen, 1843, English translation, 
Denmark’s Old Time iliustrated by Old Things, London, 1849; Minder om 
de Danske og Nordmaendene i England, Skotland og Irland, Copenhagen, 
1851, English translation. An account of the Danes and Norwegians in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, Lon-don, 1852. 


Jens Jacob Asmussen Worsaae (1821-1885), the eminent Danish 
archaeologist, was inspector of the monuments of antiquity throughout 
Denmark and subsequently director of the Museum of Antiquities. His 
account of the Danes and Norwegians in England, Scotland, and Ireland 
was the fruit of travels in those countries between 1846 and 1851. 


Wraxall, F. C. L., Visit to the Seat of War in the North, London, 1854 ; Life 
and Times of CaroUne JlatiJda, Queen of Denmark and Norway, London, 
1864, 3 vols. 


A CHEONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF 


SCANDINAVIA 


DENMARK 


B.C. 350 Pytlieas, supposedly a Greek, travels in the far Jfortli, and returns 
to write remarkable accounts of a land which he calls Thule. Little further is 
heard of the land or its people until the fierce ” Cimbri ” drift south to be 
repulsed by the Romans. 101 Defeat of the Cimbri at Verona. 


100 Migration of Odin and his followers, the Svear. He founds the empire 
of the Svear, and from one of his sons descend the Ynglings, who long hold 
Sway Over Sweden and Nor-way. Another son, Skiold, 4 founds the Danish 
monarchy ; but it cannot be said to have even a semblance of unity until the 
time A.D. 35 of Dan Mykillati, the sixth in descent from Skiold. His son, 
Prode the Peaceful, is the reigning monarch at the beginning of the 
Christian era. 633 Ivar Vidfadme conquers Sweden and joins it to Denmark. 
His grandson, Harold Hildetand, inherits both kingdoms. Sigurd Ring, his 
nephew, kills him in battle, and the throne falls to Ragnar liOdbrok. 794 
Death of Ragnar ; Sigurd (Sivard) succeeds to a least part of Denmark. 803 
Death of Sigurd and succession of Harde Knud, his son. Another son, Eric 
I, seems to have ruled over some part of Denmark. Eric II follows, his reign 
overlapping that of Gorm the Old, 883 who violently opposes the spread of 
Christianity. He subdues all the petty kings and 935 abdicates. 941 Gorm 
dies and his son Harold (II) Bluetooth succeeds. He is compelled by the 
emperor 


to accept Christianity. 991 Sweyn Splitbeard succeeds. The invasion of 
England marks his reign. Massacre of the Danes, and Sweyn’s terrible 
retribution. He becomes king of England and dies soon after — supposedly 
by assassination. 1014 Canute (Canute the Great) is proclaimed by the 
Danes. Before his death he divides his states (consisting of Denmark, 
England, Norway, and part of Sweden) among his sons. The government of 
Denmark devolves 1035 upon Harthacnut. He makes a compact with 
Magnus of Norway, by which, upon the 


death of Harthacnut, 1044 Magnus the Good becomes joint king of 
Denmark and Norway. His claim is disputed by Svend Estridsen, a son of 
Ulf Jarl and Estrida, sister to Canute the Great. Magnus dies during the war 


and 1047 Sven Estridsen obtains the throne. He is the patron of Adam of 
Bremen. 1076 Harold Hejn, his son, succeeds. After a short reign he dies 
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1080 and his brother, Enud the Saint, is called to the throne. He is killed in 
a rebellion, 


1086 and his brother, Olaf the Hungry, is recalled from exile to rule over 
Denmark. Upon his death 


1095 another brother, Eric Eiegod, succeeds. He undertakes a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, and dies at Cyprus. 


1103 Niels, his brother, is elected king by the people, setting aside a son of 
Eric. He is killed, 


1134 and is succeeded by Eric Emun, who puts to death his brother and 
seven of his brother’s sons. After a short but cruel reign he is murdered. 


1137 The people’s choice falls upon a nephew of the dead king, Eric the 
Lamb. His reign, feeble and inglorious, is followed by civil strife. Three 
pretenders to the throne appear, 


1117 of whom two, Enud V and Svend, unite to oust the other. The Wends 
meantime ravage the borderlands, even penetrating into the interior. 
Valdemar, son of Knud Lavard (the Lord), marches against the two kings, 
and a fierce struggle ensues, 


1157 from which Valdemar (I) the Great emerges triumphant, and a period 
of glory and prosperity begins in Denmark. He defends his frontiers again.st 
the Wends, and wins the aifection of his people and the respect of other 
nations. After his death 


1182 Enud VI, his son, succeeds. The emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 
infuriated by repeated failures to reduce Denmark to vassalage, incites the 
bishop Valdemar, natural sou of Canute the Great, and Sverrl, king of 
Norway, against Canute. He triumphs over all his enemies, mainly by aid of 
the military experience of his brother, who upon his death without issue 


1303 succeeds him as Valdemar (II) the Victorious. He makes brilliant 
conquests in the north of Germany. 


1210 He conquers a large part of Prussia and forces the inhabitants to 
accept Christianity. 


1319 He conducts the celebrated expedition into Esthonia, which he utterly 
subdues. Denmark has now reached a height of power undreamed of since 
Canute the Great. But disaster waits in the person of Henry of Schwerin, 
who captures the king while he is reposing in the woods after the chase, and 
keeps him prisoner for three years, during which utter confusion reigns in 
Denmark and the newly subdued countries ; when 


1325 he is released, after signing an extortionate treaty, he finds a 
deplorable state of affairs, 


which he spends his remaining years in straightening out, until his death in 
1241 He commits the fatal error of dividing his kingdom among his sons ; 
so that the heir, Eric Plovpenning, succeeds to a curtailed dominion. A 
quarrel is the inevitable outcome. Eric is foully murdered by his brother, 
1250 and the fratricide Abel comes to the throne, for a brief two years, 
when 1253 he loses his life in an expedition against the Frisians. His sons 
are set aside, and his brother, Christopher I, is called to the throne, to the 
great future detriment of Danish entirety. His reign is occupied with fierce 
religious strife, and he is poisoned 1259 by a provost of the chapter, 
Arnfest. His son, Eric Glipping, being but ten years old, the situation is 
mastered by the prudence and self-possession of Margaret, the queen- 
mother. Strife at home and abroad bring neither glory nor advantage to Eric, 
and 1286 he falls a victim to a conspiracy. His son, Eric Menved, falls heir 
to the struggle between church and state ; his brother Christopher heads a 
rebellion against him ; and the nobility join the clergy in keeping up civil 
strife. 1319 Eric dies childless, and the kingdom reverts to his brother, 


Christopher II, in spite of Eric’s warnings to the people. He robs his 
subjects right and left, and 


1326 they depose him and elect Valdemar, duke of Schleswig (South 
Jutland), to the kingship. 


He divides up the kingdom among his partisans. 


1330 The exiled king seizes the opportunity to regain his kingdom. He is 
humiliated and defeated in all his undertakings, and dies, 


1333 leaving Denmark to suffer all the sorrows of a kingless kingdom 
during eight unhappy years — divided up among a dozen petty princes, 
quarrelling each with the rest over his share in her dismemberment. 
Valdemar, the youngest son of Christopher H, watches the progress of 
events from his retreat m Germany, where he is sought out by a number of 
distinguished Danes, who beg him to come to the rescue. He is crowned as 
Valdemar (HI) Atterdag (the Restorer) 


1340 and during years of anxiety, labor, combat, and peril he toils for the 
reunion of Denmarlc. His greatest hindrance is the ill-will of his own 
people, ivho resent his war expenditures. Revolt ensues. 


1350 The Black Death ravages the country. 


1360 Valdemar concludes a peace with his foreign enemies, and also, at the 
diet of Kallundborg, comes to an understanding with his subjects, which 
endures only until 


1368 when the malcontents unite with foreign foes and expel Valdemar, 
who is permitted to return only upon signing 


1372 the treaty dictated by the Hanseatic League. 


1375 Sudden death of Valdemar and accession of his grandson Olaf, son of 
King Hakon of Nor-way and Margaret of Denmark. Upon the death of 
Hakon 


1380 Olaf becomes king of Norway, fusing the two countries in a union 
which continues for centuries. 
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1387 He dies, leaving his motlier Margaret to deal witli Albert of 
Mecklenburg, whom she 


conquers. 1397 Margaret unites Sweden with Denmark and Norway by the 
” Kalmar Union.” 1412 Upon her death her grand-nephew, Eric of 
Pomerauia, succeeds. 


1439 Revolt of Sweden under Eric’s incompetent rule. He is deposed and 
1440 his nephew, Christopher of Bavaria, is elected. 


1448 Death of Christopher. Denmark elects Christian (I) of Oldenburg and 
withdraws from the Union. Christian proves himself an improvident and 
imprudent monarch, and the country loses nothing by his death, 


1481 and the accession of his son, Hans, who keeps up the struggle with 
Sweden. 


1500 He proceeds against the Ditmarshians, who defeat him miserably. 
Hans dies 


1513 after a long and remarkable reign. Christian II, his son, succeeds, and 
accomplishes the end for which his father laboured in vain — the conquest 
of Sweden ; which by his cruelty he loses again. Hated at home and 
despised abroad, he is deposed 


1522 and his uncle, Frederick I, is elected in his stead. He is harassed by the 
deposed king, and finally captures and imprisons him. 


1533 Death of Frederick. Interregnum. 


1891. — Sayce, A. H., The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the 
Monuments, London, 1894; Patriarchal Palestine, London, 1895; Early 
Israel and the Surrounding Nations, London, 1899; The Early History of the 
Hebrews, London, 1897; Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments 
(Religious Tract Society), London, 1893. — Scaliger, J. J., Thesaurus 
Temporum, Leyden, 1606. — Schafer, Die religiosen Altertiimer der Bibel, 
Miinster, 1892. — Schalin, Z., Der Aufenthalt der Israeliten in Agypten, 
Helsingfors, 1894. — Schall, E., Staatsverfassung der Juden, Leipsic, 1894. 
— Scharling, H., Hauran, Reisebilder aus Palastina, Bremen, 1890. — 
Schenkel, Bibel-lexicon fiir Geistliche und Gemeindeglieder, Leipsic, 1869- 
1875, 5 vols. — Schlatter, Zur Topographic und Geschichte Paliistinas, 
Calw and Stuttgart, 1894. — Schlosser, F. C, Weltgeschichte, Frankfurt, 
1844—1854, 19 vols. — Schmidt, N., Mo.ses, his Age and his Work (in 
Biblical World, 7, II, Chicago, 1896).— Scholz, A., Zeit und Ort der 
Entstehung der Biicher des Alten Testamentes, Wiirzburg, IH!)’!. — 
Scholz, P., Die heiligen Altertiimer des VolkfS Israel. Regensburg, 1869- 
1870, 2 vols. — Schrader, Eberhard, Keilinschriften und das Alt.’ 
P’Atiuiiiit. Berlin, 1872, 2 vols.; 2nd edition, 1883 (English translation, 
London, 188.5-IS8!i, m_’ \nU, ) : Studien zur Kritik und Erkliirung der 
biblischen Urgeschichte, Berlin, 1863. 


I-.h. ilinni Nf7(r(i(/er was born at Brunswick, Germany, January 5, 1836. 
Professor Schrader is known to .scholars everywhere as one of the leaders 
among modern Hebrew scholars. In particular, his investigations have 
looked to the elucidation of Hebrew history from the Mesopotaniian side, 
so to speak. He early took up the study of the cuneiform writing, and 
became known as one of the foremost authorities in that new field. From 
this standpoint he has investigated, as far as might be, the origin of the 
Hebrew people, and has compared the biblical records with the similar ones 
which the exhumations at Nineveh and Babylon have revealed. The 
scholarship of Professor Schrader is essentially of the German tj/pe, in the 
more ponderous meaning of that word. There is little in his writings to 
appeal to the popular audience, except that the subject has universal 
interest. Nevertheless, some of them liave been translated into English and 
widely read; in particular, the translations of the so-called Chaldean Genesis 
have interested a wide public. 


1534 Frederick’s son, Christian III, is elected, but meets with much 
opposition. Upon his 


recognised establishment 


1536 he sets about the introduction of the Reformation. This enterprise 
accomplished, he dies in 


1559 His son succeeds as Frederick II. He reduces the Ditmarshians to 
submission. 


1563 Beginning of the Seven Years’ War, which ends 


1570 with the Peace of Stettin, a treaty extremely advantageous to 
Denmark. Tycho Brahe, Andre Vedel, and the celebrated financier Peter 
Oxe are among the stars that illumine this reign, only to be extinguished by 
ignorance and persecution in that which follows. 


1588 Death of Frederick. The ambitious Rigsraad overrules the queen- 
mother Sophie’s claim to the regency, and appoints four of its members 
guardians of the state during the minority of Christian IV. He constructs a 
splendid fleet, which does service under his personal direction 


1611 in the war of Kalmar with Sweden. In this war a body of Scottish 
auxiliaries for the Swedes, under Colonel Sinclair, perishes at 
Gudbrandsdal. 


1613 Peace with Sweden concluded, and a period of peace and progress 
follows, till 


1625 Christian is dragged into the Thirty Years’ War, with disastrous results 
; deserted by his allies, beaten by his enemies, he is forced to sign 


1639 the Treaty of LUbeck. His efforts to rejiair the exhausted finances and 
to relieve the serious public distress are met with indifference by a corrupt 
and unpatriotic nobility. Popular indignation finds expression in the 
diatribes of the Dybvads, father and son, condemned to imprisonment and 
confiscation for their audacity. The perversity of the aristocracy neutralises 


the generous efforts of the king. They refuse his entreaties for war supplies, 
and the outbreak of the Swedish war 


1643 finds Denmark totally unprepared. After desperate efforts to save a 
cause foredoomed to failure by the amazing indifference of the nobles, the 
valiant Christian is constrained to sign 


1645 the Peace of Bromsebro. He dies in the beginning of 


1648 and several months ensue during which the throne is vacant, before 
the Rigsraad agree upon the succession of the late king’s son as Frederick 
III. His attempts to raise the country out of the abyss of ruin and despair are 
no more successful than were those of his father, and the war into which she 
is forced 


1657 finds Denmark with neither fleet, army, nor money to provide them. 
Her most vindictive 


enemy is the traitor Korfits Ulfeldt, by whose machinations is concluded 


1658 the ruinous Peace of Roeskilde, which, however, fails to satisfy the 
ravenous appetite 


of Charles X of Sweden. He prepares to obliterate the identity of Denmark ; 
but hav-ing counted without the courage invoked by a desperate situation, 
the determination of the king, and the interference of Holland, he is 
subjected 


1659 to a crushing defeat before Copenhagen, and another near Njborg in 
the same year. 1860 England, Holland, and France oblige the combatants to 
sign the Treaty of Copenhagen. 


The long-pent-up popular bitterness finally forces the Rigsraad to important 
concessions. The king is proclaimed a hereditary monarch with absolute 
sovereignty. Ulfeldt, suspected iQ Sweden of double treachery, flees to 
Denmark, where he is accused of traitorous relations with Holland ; he is 
tried and 


1663 condemned to death, but escapes and dies in misery the following 
year. 


1667 A war with England threatens, but is settled by the Peace of Breda. 


1670 Death of the king. His son. Christian ‘V’, mounts the throne without 
signing the capitulation. His vanity leads him to extend fresh privileges to 
an already too arrogant aristocracy, and later to create a “high nobility,” 
which, drawn mainly from German sources, casts the old order into the 
shade. 


1675 War with Sweden declared. The Treaty of Rendsburg signed by the 
duke of Gottorp, which he breaks at the first opportunity. Wismar taken by 
the Danes ; but fortune deserts them and they lose ground at every step. 
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1676 The blame of these evil fortunes falls upon Griffenfeldt, who is 
arrested and condemned 


to life imprisonment. This wise head removed, matters go from bad to 
worse, and 1679 the Danes are forced to conclude the disadvantageous 
Peace of Fontainebleau with France 


and that of Lund with Sweden, and to remit to the duke of Gottorp all 
possessions 


ceded by him in the Treaty of Rendsburg. 1699 Death of the weak and 
dissolute king. Frederick IV inherits with his realm his father’s 


quarrel with the duke of Gottorp. 1709 Frederick gathers an army and sets 
out to reconquer the provinces of Sk&ne from Sweden. 


1712 The Danes suffer a bloody defeat at Gadebusch. 


1713 Signal successes for the Danes in Schleswig ; and at sea they are not 
less fortunate. The 


admiral Tordenskjold graces this epoch. Upon the death of Charles XII 
1718 the new Swedish government negotiates for peace, which is concluded 


1720 at Frederiksborg with happy and honourable results for Denmark. 


1721 Schleswig annexed to Denmark, becoming a source of anxiety and 
constant dispute for 


the latter. 


1730 Death of Frederick. Christian VI inherits an extended territory and an 
exchequer refilled by his father’s economies. By his exaggerated religious 
zeal and his severities toward the rural population he renders himself 
extremely unpopular. Peace with other nations is preserved at the sword’s 
point during his reign. Commerce, art, science, and navigation flourish. 


1744 Denmark is forced to take over Greenland, to prevent the extinction of 
the trade of that island. 


1746 At his death Christian is both mourned for his virtues and execrated 
for his deficiencies. His son Frederick V is on the contrary universally 
beloved. He lifts the pall spread over the country by his father’s gloomy 
piety. Amicable relations with Sweden are established. The sudden death of 
the Russian czar, Peter III, averts a war with that country. Industry and the 
arts and sciences continue to develop. The great blot on the bright picture is 
the condition of the finances, wretchedly administered ; the nobility, too, 
are accorded dangerous privileges, and the misery of the rural classes 
obtains but momentary alleviation. 


1766 Succession of Christian VII upon the death of his father. 


1767 Schleswig and part of Holstein amicably ceded to the Danes by the 
Gottorp line in exchange for Oldenburg and Delmenhorst. 


1770 Struensee, the king’s favourite and prime minister, rises to an almost 
unprecedented authority. His innovations excite the animosity of a sober 
and thrifty race. He attempts to maintain his position by force, which leads 
to an armed resistance. He is taken by the people 


1772 and condemned to a shameful death. Ove Guldberg assumes the 
direction of affairs. 


1778 BernstorfE concludes negotiations for an armed neutrality between 
Denmark and Russia ; Russia withdraws, and a storm threatens, but is 
averted 


1780 by the treaty of July, signed by all the neutral powers and respected by 
the belligerents. Another treaty concluded by BernstorfE a few days 
previously with England is considered by Russia so detrimental to her own 
interests that Guldberg finds it necessary to dismiss that otEcial. East Indian 
commerce increases, but so does the public debt ; and the misery of the 
peasants augments from year to year. 


1784 The king formally dismisses Guldberg, and the crown prince assumes 
the reins of government, since Christian remains incompetent until his 
death. The crown prince does much towards the amelioration of the 
condition of the rural classes ; he also occupies himself with affairs in 
Schleswig-Holstein ; he reinstates Andreas Bernstorff, minister of foreign 
affairs. 


1788 By her alliance with Russia Denmark is forced on her behalf into a 
war with Sweden, to which England and Prussia put a peremptory stop. 
During the French Revolution Bernstorff maintains for Denmark a prudent 
neutrality, obtaining for her an interval of signal prosperity. 


1797 Death of Bernstorff, a clash with England follows. Denmark joins the 
new “armed neutrality ” and England declares war. The English under 
Parker and Nelson win in resulting naval encounter. Alexander succeeds at 
this time to the throne of Russia with an entirely different policy from that 
of his predecessor, and peace is concluded between the three countries. 
Quiet reigns until 


1807 when Napoleon forces Denmark into a new war with England. The 
English under 


Wellington take Copenhagen. The Danish fleet is surrendered to the enemy. 
Sweden, with an eye to Norway, takes part in the struggle. 


1808 Death of the figure-head king ; the crown prince becomes Frederick 
VI. 


1809 The Treaty of JonkOping signed by Denmark and Sweden. Shortly 
afterwards Charles 


John of Sweden reopens the campaign. 
1813 Battle of Sehested. The campaign ends in 


1814 with the Peace of Kiel, by which Denmark loses Norway. Peace with 
England is concluded the same year. 1839 Death of Frederick VI. after a 
long and disastrous reign ; succession of Christian Viil, 
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wlio is scarcely established on the throne before an endless struggle begins 
over the constitution. The affairs of Schleswig-Holstein become more 
hopelessly entangled. Ill feeling increases, and a violent rupture is averted 


1848 only by the death of the king. Frederick VII takes up the burden. He 
begins by 


drawing up the new constitution long refused by his father ; but its terms 
are far from satisfactory to the people. Holstein revolts. Its improvised army 
is beaten with great slaughter at Bov. The king of Prussia sends an army to 
the aid of the insurrec-tionists, and the Danes are beaten before the city of 
Schleswig ; victorious at Sundewitt, but suffer naval disasters. 


1849 Battle of Fredericia won by the Danes, followed by the armistice of 
Berlin. 


1850 Reopening of hostilities. Battles of Helligbask and Idstedt. Siege of 
Friedrichstadt. 


Treaty of London regulates the Danish succession. 


1851 An Austrian army occupies Holstein with a view to keeping down 
insurrection. 


1853 Manifest of the 28th of January. Charles Moltke becomes minister of 
Schleswig and 


Keventlow-Criminil of Holstein. The state of Danish politics rouses 
German o])positii)n. 


None of the Danish propositions proves favorable to the estates of 
Schleswig and 


Holstein. The diet of Frankfort interferes and 1861 refuses to sanction the 
letters-patent of 1859 or the budget of 1861-1862. The situation 


becomes more and more critical. The storm is on the point of breaking 
when a truce 


is called by the death 


1863 of Frederick VII. By virtue of the Treaty of London, Prince Christian 
of Gliicksburg 


succeeds as Christian IX. The duke of Augustenburg disputes his claim. A 
number of the German princes uphold Frederick of Augustenburg ; all 
Germany feels the effects of the agitation. Pressed by Russia, England, and 
France, the Danish government decides to evacuate Holstein. The minister 
Hall gives in his resignation. 


1864 Denmark is deserted by the government of Sweden and Norway. 
Prussia and Austria 


occupy Holstein. They invade Jutland. At the conference of London 
convoked Ijy England the Germans refuse to consider any proposed 
adjustment, and hostilities recommence. The Danes keep up a losing 
struggle, until by the Treaty of Vienna they are obliged to give up 
Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia and Austria, who immediately fall out with 
each other. 


1866 The Treaty of Prague obliges the emperor of Austria to cede to the 
king of Prussia all right over Schleswig-Holstein. 


1870 With the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War Denmark begins to 
hope for the restoration of Schleswig-Holstein ; but these hopes come to 
naught. At home she is occupied with constitutional struggles, between the 
king and the Landsthmg on the one side, and the Folkething on the other ; 
which are not brought to any satisfactory conclusion till 


1901 when by the defeat of the conservatives the king is brought to consent 
to a change of policy and of system. 


NORWAY 


It is with Halfdan the Black that the authentic history of Norway begins. 
But long before his time the terrible Vikings were known and dreaded by 
their southern neighbours : “A furore Normannorum libera ?»o.s, /)oTOt? 
ie,” prayed the pious Frenchman ; and in England a day of each week was 
set apart for prayer for aid against the dreaded Northmen. The Ynglings 
were their rulers, one of whom, Olaf Trsetelia (the “wood-chopper”), was 
driven from Sweden by Ivar Vidfadme. 


630 Olaf Trsetelia founds Vermland. Is succeeded 
640 by his son Halfdan Huitbein. His son Eystein, a pirate, is killed 


840 in one of his expeditions and his infant son, Halfdan the Black, 
succeeds. After a turbulent career he is drowned, 


860 and his son, Harold (1) Harfagr (the ” fair-haired “) succeeds. He unites 
the petty tribes into one kingdom by conquering their chiefs and making 
them his vassals. 


885 The army of Vikings under Rolf Ganger invades France ; Charles the 
Simple cedes Rolf Ganger the province afterwards known as Normandy, 
gives him his daughter in marriage, and has him baptised under the name of 
Robert. His descendants are the powerful earls of Normandy. 


930 Upon the death of Harold, Eric Blodsexe, his son, slays several of his 
brothers. The people banish him 


935 and call to the throne his brother Hakon (I) the Good, son of Harold I. 
He has been educated in England. He is killed in battle 


961 by Eric’s sons, of whom the eldest, Harold (IT) Graafeld, succeeds to 
the throne. He is liilled, and Harold of Denmark Ijeoomes king over 
Norway ; he appoints 


970 Hakon, son of Jarl Sigurd of Trondhjem, actual ruler, in conjunction 
with Harold Granske. The latter is murdered by Sigfrida, but a posthumous 
son is born to his wife. Hakon is murdered by a slave. 


984 Greenland discovered by Eric the Red. 
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995 Olaf I, son of Tryggve, a southern king, grandson of Harold the 
Fairhaired, establishes himself on the throne. He is killed 


1000 in battle with Eric, the exiled son of Hakon Jarl, who occupies the 
throne in conjunction with his brother Svend. After their death 


1015 Olaf (IT) the Saint, posthumous son of Harold Oranske, succeeds. The 
discontented make advances to Canute of Denmark and war results. Olaf is 
obliged to flee. He returns to the fray and is killed in battle. 


1038 Canute subdues Norway. He places his son 


1030 Svend on the throne. His yoke is so heavy for the Norwegians that 
they drive him out and establish 


1035 Magnus the Good, son of Olaf II, on the throne. 


1042 On death of Uarthacnut, Magnus claims the throne of Denmark. 
Svend Estridsen disputes his claim and joins with Harold Hardrada to oust 


Magnus from all his dominions. Meantime the king dies, leaving Denmark 
to Svend and Norway to 


1047 Harold Hardrada. He is killed in battle with the English. He is 
succeeded by his son 


1067 Olaf Kyrre {the ” quiet “), who after a series of battles settles the feud 
with King Svend of Denmark by marrying his daughter. The remainder of 
his reign is peaceful and prosperous. 


1093 Death of Olaf and succession of his son Magnus Barfod (the ” 
barefoot “), a vigorous and ambitious ruler. He conquers the isle of Man, 
but is killed in battle in Ireland. His three sons, Sigurd Jorsalafari, Eystein, 
and Olaf are proclaimed joint rulers ; Olaf dies 


1103 shortly after. 


1123 Eystein dies suddenly, and Sigurd is sole king. The year before his 
death a young man comes to Norway from Iceland, declaring himself a son 
of Magnus Barfod. Sigurd accepts him as his brother, and after his death 


1130 the kingdom is divided between his son, Magnus the Blind, and the 
son of Magnus Barfod, Harold Gilchrist or Gille. There is scant harmony 
between them ; they finally open hostilities, resulting 


1134 in the battle of Fyrileif. Magnus is victor, and shows great 
magnanimity towards his enemy, which Harold requites by capturing him 
and putting out his eyes. Magnus ends his days in the cloister. Harold 
enjoys his kingship for about six years, when 


1136 another son of Magnus Barfod appears, murders Harold, and aspires 
to the kingship ; but the indgnant Norwegians will have none of him and 
proclaim Harold’s illegitimate son Sigurd Mund. His claim is disputed by 
the followers of Inge, the infant heir. 


1155 Sigurd is slain in his house. Another son of Harold, Eystein, snatches 
the reins of government, but is murdered by his remaining brother’s 
followers 
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Bernhard Stade was born at Arnstadt, May 11, 1848 ; professor of Old 
Testament history in the University of Giessen. Scholarship is so 
universally a pre-requisite to the holding of a professorship in German 
universities that the iteration of the fact becomes tiresome. One might 
almost say that no German dares to think of writing a book on history or 
science without having first made himself fully master of his subject. When 
a book comes from a German press one is usually justified in assuming that 
it will be found to have all the authority that can come from mere 


1157 and Inge is acknowledged. A large part of the people, dissatisfied with 
this result, go to war in the interests of Sigurd’s son Hakon. Hakon is 
victorious and Inge 


1161 is killed. Hekon Herdabreid takes possession of the whole country. 
Erling Skakke, a 


powerful chief, collects a following and proclaims his son Magnus king. 
With the help of the Danish king he succeeds in defeating Hakon. 


1162 Hakon being kUled, Magnus is proclaimed king. He is the first king to 
be crowned in 


Norway. 


1177 Sverri, a natural son of Eng Sigurd Mund, lays claim to the crown, 
and collects a following. Long-continued hostilities result, ending 


1184 in the battle of Fimreite, in which Magnus is killed. Sverri Sigurdsson 
establishes himself on the throne. He has constantly recurring rebellions to 
repress, and after a tumultuous reign he expires, 


1203 leaving his son Hakon IV on the throne. His reign is brief ; in 


1204 he dies, supposedly of poison, without issue, and his nephew Guthrum 
Sigurdsson is 


elected king. He dies suddenly, evidences pointing to poison. The people 
elect Inge 


Bardsson, a son of King Sverri’s sister. 1217 Upon Inge’s death a young son 
of Hakon IV is proclaimed as Hakon’ V, afterwards called 


The Old. 1261 Greenland is annexed to Norway. 1263 Iceland 
acknowledges itself a dependency of Norway. 1263 Death of Hakon. His 
son Magnus Lagabeetr (the “law mender’) is crowned at the age 


of six. 1280 He dies, and his son Eric Praeatehader (the ” priest hater”) 
succeeds. He begins a war 


with Denmark which at his death 1299 is not ended and which with the 
crown is inherited by his brother H&kon (V) Magnus-son. 1309 Peace of 
Copenhagen, which ends the war with Denmark. 1319 Death of Hakon and 
succession of his grandson, Magnus Ericsson Smek (the ” fondling “). 


Magnus is proclaimed king of Sweden and the two kingdoms are for the 
first time united 


under one rule. 1350 The Norwegians become discontented under the 
union, and upon their demand for a 


separate king Magnus gives over the government of Norway to his son 
Hakon. Hakon 


sets up a claim to Sweden also, but is defeated, and 
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1380 dies, leaving Norway to his son Olaf the Young, already crowned king 
of Denmark. Under 


him the two kingdoms are united, Olaf s mother Margaret acting as regent. 
1387 Olaf dies at the early age of seventeen. Margaret becomes queen of 
Denmark, Norway, 


and afterwards also of Sweden. 1397 The queen causes her nephew, Eric of 
Pomerania, to be crowned king of the three 


countries, and 1412 dies, leaving the government to his feeble 
administration. First Denmark, then Sweden, 


finally Norway, rebel and depose the king, who retires to Pomerania. 1442 
The three countries accept Christopher of Bavaria. He attempts restriction 
of privileges 


of the Hanse towns, but 1448 death interrupts his plans. The Swedes elect 
Charles Knutsson for their king, while 


Denmark and Norway are united under Christian I. 1481 Death of Christian, 
and his son Hans becomes king over the two countries. 1497 Hans invades 
Sweden and has himself proclaimed king at Stockholm. The Swedes expel 


him. 1506 Hans sends his son Christian as his viceroy to Norway. 1513 
Death of Hans ; beginning of the cruel reign of Christian (II) the Tyrant. His 
great 


aim is the throne of Sweden, which 1520 he finally attains ; he celebrates 
his coronation by the notorious Carnage of Stockholm, 


The Swedes rebel and Christian flees to Holland. 1534 Frederick I, his 
uncle, is proclaimed king. 1531 Christian lands with a force in Norway, is 
taken prisoner by Frederick and shut up in a 


dungeon, where he dies in 1559. 1583 Death of Frederick. Quarrels over the 
succession follow, resulting 1534 in the election of the late king’s son as 
Christian III. 1536 The Danes recognise Christian III. The Reformation Is 
established. The king resides 


during his entire reign in Denmark, where he dies, 1559 being succeeded by 
Frederick II, bis eldest son. 1563 Beginning of the Northern Seven Years’ 
War. Norway suffers greatly under the rule of 


the dissolute king, who, residing in Denmark, leaves Norway a prey to 
unscrupulous 


Danish officials. Her condition improves when, upon his death, 1588 his 
son Christian IV succeeds to the two kingdoms. He studies the interests of 
the 


Norwegians. 1611 War with Sweden. 1613 Peace concluded at KnaerSd. 
1625 Christian takes part in the Thirty Years’ War, from which, after several 
defeats, he is by 

the Peace of Liibeck 1629 obliged to withdraw. 


1643 Outbreak of another Swedish war. 


1644 Battle of Kolberger Heide. 
1645 Peace of Bromsebro. 


1648 Death of Christian . Frederick HI follows. The struggle with Sweden 
continues, and 


is only ended 1660 by the peace signed at Copenhagen. 1670 Death of the 
king. His son Christian V succeeds. He reopens hostilities with Sweden, 


with but indifferent success. Louis XIV of France interferes and the peace 
proposed 


by him is concluded 1679 at Lund. 


1699 Death of Christian. Frederick IV inherits the two thrones. He allies 
himself 1709 with Russia and Poland against Sweden. Frederick is 
victorious. 1718 The Swedish king is killed and 


1720 peace is concluded at Frederiksborg castle by the king’s sister. 1730 
Death of the king, and his son Christian VI embarks on an extravagant and 
ruinous 


career ; Norway is reduced to a pitiable condition, hordes among her 
population dying 


of starvation. 1746 Frederick V becomes king upon the death of his father ; 
he dies in his forty-third year 1766 from dissipation and over-indulgence, 
and his seventeen-year-old son Christian VII 


succeeds. He is even more dissolute than his father, and eventually becomes 
insane. 


The government is conducted by one after another of the more or less 
unscrupulous 


advisers of the wretched monarch, until 1784 the crown prince Frederick 
becomes regent. 


1807 War with England breaks out as a result of the Napoleonic schemes. 


1808 Death of the insane king ; the crown prince becomes Frederick VI, 
with an empty 


treasury, a lamentable fleet, a starvation-racked dominion, and a war with 
England on his hands. Sweden chooses this moment to attack her unhappy 
neighbours. She gains but indifferent advantage till her new crown prince, 
Charles John (Bernadotte), opens a systematic campaign, ending 1814 by 
the cession of Norway to Sweden by the Peace of Kiel, after a four- 
hundred-years’ union with Denmark. The king yields peaceably, but Prince 
Christian Frederick, 
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his nephew and heir presumptive, incites the Norwegians to resistance and 
they elect him king. The allied powers join Sweden against Norway. The 
Norwegian king is forced to abdicate. He retires to Denmark, whose throne 
(1839) he later assumes. Norway and Sweden are formally united under 
Oharlei XUL 


SWEDEN 


Upon the death of Odin his son MjSrd succeeds as lord over all the 
provincial kings. His 


son Frey-Tngvo founds the dynasty of the Ynglings, who continue to rule 
over Sweden 


until six hundred years after Christ, as follows : 


B.C. 100 Fiolner, son of Yngve, succeeds. He visits his friend, King Frode 
of Denmark, and 


during a nocturnal wandering after the festivities he falls into a tank of 
mead and is 


drowned. His son Svegdir succeeds ; he likewise falls a victim to drunken 
indiscretion. 


\,D. 1 Vanland, his son, succeeds. He disappears, and his son Visbur 
becomes ruler over the 


the Swedes. He is murdered by his two elder sons, who are driven away by 
the Swedes, 


and the succession falls to his third son, 


100 Oomald. Famine marks his reign, and the Swedes offer him to the gods 
as a Sacrifice, 


and appoint his son Domar as their ruler. Upon his death, 200 Dyggve, his 
son, succeeds. Dag follows, famed for his wisdom. Agne, his son, a great 
warrior, subdues the Finns. He carries off the daughter of their king, whom 
he marries, and who upon their wedding night hangs him to a tree. 300 
Alrek and Eric become joint rulers, but kill each other; and Alrek’s two 
sons, Tngve and Alf, follow. They likewise kill each other, and Alf’s son, 
Hugleik, is elected king. Hake, a sea-king, conquers him and rules over his 
dominions for three years, but 400 is killed by Jorunder and Eric, sons of 
Yngve, who are followed by Jorunder’s son, Aun 


the Old. His son Egill succeeds ; he is gored to death while hunting, and 
500 Ottar, his son, succeeds ; his son Adils follows, but is killed by 
accident, and Eysteln, his son, becomes king. He is murdered by Salve, a 
sea-king, who rules for a while, but is finally killed by the Swedes, who call 
Tngvar, son of Eystein, to the throne. 000 Braut-Onund follows. Ingiald, his 
son, succeeds upon his death. He is called Illrada 


(the “the ill-ruler”). 620 He is burned to death, and his son, Olaf Traetelia 
(the ” wood-chopper “), the last of the 


line, is driven into exile 623 by Ivar Vidfadme, king of Denmark, who 
annexes Sweden to his realm. Upon his death 


he is succeeded by Harold Hildetand, his grandson. 740 Battle of Bravella, 
when Harold is killed, and the two kingdoms go to Sigurd Ring, who 
commits suicide ; and Ragnar liodbrok becomes king of the Swedes and 
Goths. Upon the death of Ragnar 794 the throne of Sweden falls to his son 
Bjorn (1) Ironside, the founder of a new dynasty. 800 Death of Bjorn and 
succession of Eric Bjomson. 815 Emund succeeds, followed by 829 Eric 
Emundson and 885 Bjorn Ericson. 


935 Eric (I) the Victorious, son of Bjorn, succeeds. 983 Battle of Fyrisval. 
Death of Eric and succession of his infant son, 993 Olaf the Lap Sing, He 
abdicates in favour of his son, who upon his death 1024 becomes sole ruler 
under the title of Anund Jacob. He dies, 1050 and his brother Edmund 
Slemme succeeds ; upon his death in 1060 Stenkil, his son-in-law, is elected 
by the provinces in unison. He wars with Harold 


Hardrada of Norway. Dying, he is succeeded in 1066 by his son Inge I, 
during whose minority Hakon is recognised as regent during thirteen 


years. He is succeeded by 1112 Inge n and Philip. The latter’s reign is short. 
Inge is poisoned in 1125 He is the last of the Stenkils on the male side. A 
period of confusion and civil strife 


follows, during which the provinces elect their own kings. 1130 Swerker I, 
who has married the widow of Inge II, is generally accepted as king. He is 


murdered, 1155 and Eric the Saint, brother-in-law of Inge II, is elected. He 
firmly establishes Christianity in Sweden 1157 He directs a crusade against 
the Finns. He dies in battle 


1160 against Prince Magnus of Denmark, and is succeeded by Charles, son 
of Swerker. Knud, 


son of Eric the Saint, soon lays claim to the kingdom. He goes to war with 
Charles. 


The latter is killed in battle near Visingso, 


1167 and Enud is recognised by all the Swedes. He dies, and his sons are 
set aside in favour of 


1195 Swerker H, son-in-law of Jarl Birger Brosa. Knud’s sons dispute his 
claim on the field 


of war, and he is killed 1210 near Gestibren. Eric, son of Knud, is crowned. 
He dies suddenly, leaving an infant 


son, whom the nobles set aside to elect 
I 
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1216 John I, son of Swerker II. Jolin dying suddenly in 


1333 Eric Laespe (the “lisper’’), son of the former King Eric, is elected to 
the succession. 


With the death of Eric died also the royal line of Saint Eric. The powerful 
lords 


therefore elected a son of Birger Jarl, 1350 Valdemar, to found a new 
dynasty. Valdemar is dethroned 1279 by his brother Magnus Ladu-laas. He 
leaves three sons, the eldest of whom, Birger, 


succeeds him. 1290 His brothers, dukes Eric and Valdemar, wage war 
against him ; but in 


1318 they die in prison. Their exasperated friends execute the young son of 
King Birger, 


and in 


1319 elect Duke Eric’s three-year-old son, Magnns Smek, to the double 
throne of Norway and 


Sweden. Broken-hearted, 1321 King Birger dies. Albert of Mecklenburg, 
the king’s brother-in-law, stirs up civO strife, 


and, deposing 1363 the king, gives the crown to his own son, Albert of 
Mecklenburg. The Swedes, dissatisfied, call Margaret of Norway and 
Denmark to their aid. She defeats Albert 1389 near FalkiJping. Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark are united under Marg£iret. 


1396 Margaret secures the election of Eric of Pomerania as her successor. 
1397 She obtains the passage of the act called the Kalmar Union. 

1413 Death of Margaret. £ric of Pomerania sole ruler over the North. 

1439 Eric formally dethroned on account of misrule, and the council elects 
1440 Christopher of Bavaria (Eric’s nephew) sovereign. 


1448 Death of Christopher. The estates elect Charles Knutsson to succeed 
him. The Danes 


elect Christian of Oldenburg for their king. Thus, after sixty years of union, 
Sweden 


and Denmark become separate kingdoms. 14.50 Norway separates from 
Sweden, electing Christian for its king. King Charles elects his 


friend and relative, Sten Sture the Cider, to succeed upon his death, which 
occurs 1470 during his reign. King Hans of Denmark marches against 
Stockholm, which he takes ; he 


compels the Swedes to recognise him as king. The Swedes stir up a 
rebellion and 


drive the Danes out of the country ; but on his return 1503 Sten Sture dies 
suddenly. Svante Sture, one of the late king’s generals, is elected 


administrator, under protest from Hans of Denmark, and a prolonged 
struggle follows. 1513 He dies in the midst of it, and his son, Sten Sture the 
Younger, succeeds him. Hans 


dies the following year, but Sten Sture finds another foe in the person of 
Gustavus 


Trolle. bishop of Upsala. 1516 The bishop connives with Christian IT of 
Denmark to bring an army into Sweden. Thrice 


repulsed by Sten Sture, upon the administrator’s death in battle 1530 the 
Swedish government is dissolved, and Christian II succeeds in being 
crowned king of 


Sweden. His barbarities infuriate the people, who expel him and elect 15‘23 
Gustavus Vasa for their king. 1535 Insurrection of the Dalecarlians. 1544 
Act of Hereditary Settlement passed. 


1560 Death of Gustavus. He is succeeded by his eldest son, Eric ZI‘7. 1567 
Eric becomes insane. He is confined and 


1577 is poisoned. His brother John is proclaimed king under title of John 
III. 1593 Death of John ; succession of his son, Sigismund, king of Poland. 
He attempts to govern 


Sweden from Poland, but the Swedes are discontented and support Charles, 
brother of 


the late king. Civil war results, Sigismund’s army is defeated, and Duke 
Charles is 


declared king 1600 as Charles IX. Wars with Russia and Denmark continue. 
1611 Charles dies suddenly. He is followed by his son, Gustavus (IT) 
Adolphus. Danish, 


Russian, and Polish wars rack the country. 1633 Battle of LUtzen and death 
of the king. Axel Oxenstierna assumes the governing power 


knowledge of the subject of which it treats. The Germans are proverbially 
linguists and philologists. Scholarship with them is traditional, and the 
tradition was never more amply sustained than in the present generation. 
But there is one other question to be asked in taking up a German book, the 
answer to which is by no means so secure, and that is the question as to the 
style of the author ; for unfortunately German scholarship is not more 
proverbial among the writers of history than is German lack of literary 
mastery. The German language peculiarly lends itself to a manner of 
presentation that seems to the Frenchman or the Englishman obscure ; and 
there is only here and there a writer in the long list of German historians 
who has achieved that distinction of style which, it must be freely admitted, 
is almost a national heritage with the Frenchman and which is by no means 
unusual with the writers of English. Among this select company we at once 
recall the name of Heeren, and it will be remembered that such men 
asCurtius and Mommsen have done their full share to create a new standard 
of literary excellence for their countrymen. It seems clear that the admirable 
examples thus given have not been lost upon the German historians of the 
present generation. Among these it will, perhaps, hardly be claimed that 
Professor Stade has attained in this regard a peculiar distinction, but at least 
he has secured an honourable place ; and there is, perhaps, no other work on 
the history of Israel which, as a whole, can claim a better average of 
desirable qualities, at once of knowledge and of style, than the work now 
before us. 


Staerk, W., Studien zur Religions-und Sprachgeschichte des Alten 
Testamentes, Berlin, 1899. — Stanley, A. P., Lectures on the History of the 
Jewish Church, London, 1884, 3 vols. — -Stapfer, E., La Palestine au temps 
de Jesus-Christ, (5th edition), Paris, 1892. — Stave, tJber den Einfluss des 
Parsismus auf das Judentum, 1898. — Steinschneider, M., Die hebraischen 
tJbersetzungen des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1893. — Stern, M., Urkundliche 
Beitrage iiber die Stellung der Juden, Kiel, 1893 ; Die israelitische 
Bevolkerung der deutschen Stadte, Frankfurt, 1890-1896. — Steuernagel, 
Der Rahmen des Deuteronomiums, Halle, 1894; Die Entstehung des 
deuteronom. Gesetzes, Halle, 1895. — Stosch, G., Alttest. Studien, 
Giitersloh, 1895. — Strange, Guy de, Palestine under the Moslems. A 
Description of Syria and the Holy Land from a.d. 650 to 1500, London, 
1896. — Sulzbach, A., Die religiose und weltliche Poesie der Juden vom 7, 


during the minority of Christina, daughter of the dead king, and carries on 
the Danish 


wars. 1644 Christina attains her majority. 1648 Treaty of Westphalia. 1654 
Christina’s extravagance renders her unpopular. She abdicates in favour of 
Charles (X) 

Gustavus, her first cousin. He conducts the Polish and the Russian wars. 


1657 Denmark declares war. 


1658 Peace of Roeskilde, which Charles breaks to invade Denmark. He is 
preparing to invade 


Norway, 


1660 when he dies of a fever. Charles XI, his son, being but four years of 

age, the queen-mother Hedvig Eleonora is appointed regent. Party strife is 
rampant, foreign complications break out, the financial situation becomes 

desperate. 


1672 The king is declared of age. Holland declares war. 


1675 Charles takes command of the army. The Danes make inroads into 
Sweden. 


1676 Battle of Lund. 


1696-7 Failure of crops and consequent wide-spread famine. 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY rir, 


1697 Death of Charles. Great conflagration at Stockholm. Accession of 
Charles XII. 


1699 Frederick IV king of Denmark, Augustus of Saxony king of Poland, 
and Peter the 


Great of Russia conspire to ruin the young king of Sweden. 


1700 Charles sets out on his first campaign. He defeats the Danes, who sue 
for peace. He 


marches against the Russians, defeating them in the battle of Narva. 
1701 Beginning of the Polish War. Swedes successful before Riga. 
1702 Charles enters Warsaw. Cracow surrenders. 


1703 Swedes victorious at Pultusk. Charles remains inactive in Poland for 
two years, after 


which 1705 he concludes peace with her. 


1708 He decides to march upon Russia, and joins Mazeppa, prince of the 
Ukraine, against 


the czar. 


1709 Battle of Pultowa, in which the Swedes are put to rout and Charles 
narrowly escapes 


with his life. The whole army is destroyed and its generals are made 
prisoners. Charles plots with the Turks to revenge himself on Russia, while 
the Danes ravage Sweden. Stenbock obtains a victory over them. Riga, 
Reval, Viborg, and Kexholm are taken by Russia. Charles in Turkey Is 
negotiating to bring about war between that country and Russia, in which 


1711 he is finally successful. The sultan sends two hundred thousand men 
under the g^and vizir to invade Russia. Peter sets out with eighty thousand 
for the Turkish frontiers. After some skirmishing a peace is concluded by 
the machinations of Catherine between Russia and Turkey, in which no 
mention is made of Charles XI]. The Turks turn against him, burn him out 
of his quarters, and take him prisoner. Stenbock at home is captured by the 
Danes. 


1714 Charles returns to Sweden and prepares for war with Norway and 
Denmark. 


1718 While watching the erection of his fortifications before Frederikshald 
he is shot through 


the head ; with his death Sweden loses her prestige. Two pretenders to the 
throne appear, the dead king’s nephew and his sister Ulrica Eleonore, 
married to Prince Frederick of Hesse. 


1719 The estates, meeting in Riksdag, elect Ulrica Eleonore queen of 
Sweden. A new constitution is adopted. All the enemies of Sweden flock to 
her undoing, but -she is saved by an alliance with the English, who help to 
drive back the Rus.sians beyond the Baltic. 


1720 Ulrica abdicates in favour of her husband, and Frederick is crowned in 
the presence of 


the Riksdag. Peace concluded with Denmark and Russia. 1737 Sweden 
enters the Hanoverian Alliance. Arvid Horn assumes the reins of 
government, 


and commerce and manufacture enjoy a rapid development. 1734 Quarrels 
and intrigues between the Hats and Caps result in war with Russia, which 
ends 1743 with the disgraceful capitulation of Helsingfors. Adolphus 
Frederick, prince bishop of 


Liibeck, and Frederick, crown prince of Denmark, dispute the Swedish 
succession. 


The result is the triumph of Adolphus Frederick, who upon the death of the 
king 1751 is elected to the throne. 


1753 The Gregorian calendar is adopted. The king and the council fail to 
agree. 1756 Conspiracy of counts Brahe and Horn, who are beheaded. The 
Seven Years’ War begins. 1762 Peace concluded with Prussia. Hat and Cap 
quarrels keep politics in a continual tumult. 1771 Death of the king ; 
accession of Gustavus ITT. He endeavours to settle the strife between 


the two political parties, but in vain ; and he consents to a plan which 1773 
results in a revolution whose consequences are arrest of the dangerous 
members of the 


contending factions and unity and harmony in the government. 1780 
Sweden, Russia, and Denmark form an armed neutrality for the protection 
of navigation. 1783 Sweden concludes a treaty with the United States. The 
king’s popularity begins to wane. 1786 He calls together the estates in 
Riksdag, and their dissatisfaction and opposition are 


openly manifested. 


1788 Gustavus opens a Campaign against Russia, in which he is 
unsupported by the estates. A 


second revolution results. 


1789 Having reestablished his authority by violent measures, Gustavus 
recommences the war. 


1790 Battle of Viborg and peace with Russia. 


1792 Assassination of the king at a masked ball. Prince Charles, brother of 
the dead king, is by his testament appointed guardian of the young Gustavus 
(IV) Adolphus. 


1800 The young king is crowned. He revives the armed neutrality of 1780. 
England proceeds against Denmark and compels her withdrawal from the 
alliance ; Russia also yields to her demands, and Sweden is obliged to 
follow suit. 


1803 Gustavus joins the enemies of Napoleon. 
1808 Sweden is attacked by Russia and Denmark. 


1809 The king dethroned and banished. Prince Charles, uncle of the 
dethroned king, is persuaded to assume the government, under title of 
Charles XIII. Peace plans are projected, by which Sweden loses Finland to 
Russia. 


1810 Marshal Bernadotte elected crown prince under name of ” Charles 
John.” Napoleon, 


failing to precipitate hostilities between Sweden and England, invades 
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1813 Swedish Pomerania. Tlie crown prince forms a new coalition against 
Napoleon, who in response invades Russia. 


1813 Battle of Leipsic. Charles John proceeds against Denmark. 


1814 Peace agreed upon between Denmark and Sweden (Treaty of Kiel), by 
which Norway is 


ceded to Sweden, while Denmark receives Swedish Pomerania. Norway, 
rebelling against this arrangement, elects as her king Prince Christian 
Frederick. After a shai’ struggle the Norwegians yield, and elect Charles 
XIII of Sweden king of Norway. 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY UNDEB ONE KING 
1815 The “Riksact” passed. 


1818 Death of the king ; accession of Charles (XIV) John. Discontent 
against the government is encouraged by Count von Schwerin, and 1823 an 
opposition party is organised. 


1834 Serious outbreak of cholera. 


1835 Sentence of Magnus Jacob Crusenstolpe creates riots in Stockholm. 
Dissatisfaction with 


the king’s policy increases. 1840 The Riksdag hint at dethronement ; but the 
discontent subsides, and 1844 he is removed by death, and succeeded by his 
son Oscar I. He sets out with a remarkably liberal policy, but grows 


gradually more and more conservative. 1857 The king’s health breaks 
down, and the government is vested in his son Charles. 


1859 Death of Oscar. Charles XV is king. 


1860 Failure of crops and consequent famine, resulting in the emigration of 
hundreds of 


thousands to America. 1867 Formation of the Landtmanna party. 1873 
Death of the king. His brother succeeds as Oscar II. 1883 Commercial 
treaty with France renewed. 1888 The Riksdag devotes the surplus funds to 
the payment of the deficit in the budget and to 


transportation improvement ; and 189S the political parties join issue and 
occupy themselves with franchise reform. 1900 The Riksdag takes up the 
question of the national defences. 


GREENLAND 


986 Eric the Red, exiled from Iceland, discovers and settles Greenland. 
Other colonists follow, and a considerable foreign trade is established. The 
government is independent and republican until 


13G1 when Hakon, king of Norway, induces the Greenlanders to render 
him allegiance. Foreign dominion, the plague, and barbarian invasion 
combine to effect their undoing, and 


1585 the Eskimos are the sole inhabitants. 


1731 Hans Egede lands and devotes himself to the Christianisation and 
civilisation of the people. 


1733 Small-pox nearly depopulates the island. 


1744 Denmark takes over the trade of Greenland, hitherto a private 
monopoly. 


1894 A new trading and missionary station is established at Angmagsalik : 
but trade has rather diminished than increased of late years, and the colony 
is a source of expenditure for Denmark. Population is also on the decrease. 
Exploration has been active and persistent in this region, and there remains 
unmapped but a very small portion of the coast. 
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CHAPTER I SWITZERLAND TO THE FOUNDING OF THE 
CONFEDERATION 


[Earliest times to 1289 a.d.] THE ASPECT OF THE COUNTRY 


The land of which the history hes before us has been said to fight the battles 
of its inhabitants, and by the very structure of the ground to screen them 
from subjection, as well as to preclude them from conquest. Its main 
features still remain the same as Strabo* has described them. “Through the 
whole extent of the Alpine chains,” says that exact geographer, ” there are 
hilly platforms capable of cultivation; there are also highly cultivated 
valleys: yet the greater part of the hill country, especially in its highest 
recesses, is unfruitful, on account of the snow and of the severity of the 
climate.” 


No other division of our quarter of the globe presents a panorama so 
astonishing; no other exhibits so surprising a diversity of landscapes, ever 
interesting, and ever new in their features. Nowhere else such extremes 
meet as in Switzerland— where eternal Alpine snows are fringed by green 
and luxuriant pastures; where enormous icebergs rise above valleys 
breathing aromatic scents, and blest with an Italian spring; and where the 
tempera-tures of each zone alternately reign within two or three leagues. 
East and west, from the lofty central point of the St. Gotthard, the Alps 
extend, in the form of a mighty crescent, embracing the north of Italy, and 
on every side environed by tremendous clefts and caverns, which ensnare 
the incautious traveller with a veil of greyish snow. Here is the dread 
birthplace of the glacier and the avalanche; but hence, too, streams well 
forth in the genial warmth of nature to supply romantic lakes, and spread 
fertility over the face of the soil. Four principal rivers flow through 
Switzerland: the Rhine, the 
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Rhone, the Ticino or Tessin, and the Inn. All of them originate in the high 
line of the Alps, and indicate by their course the main declivities of the 
country. The northern slope is watered by the Reuss and the Aare, which 
meet in the Rhine; the southern by the Ticino, the north-eastern by the Inn, 
and the southwestern by the Rhone.“ Switzerland was inhabited in the dawn 
of human existence in Europe. Men of the ice-age and the rude cave- 
dwellers have left traces of themselves; but it is from a much later period 
that we first get evidence of a people that had begun to progress toward 
civilisation. This 


Castle of Chtllon 


was the race that inhabited the Pfahlbauten, or lake-dwellings. The 
discovery and investigation of these structures gave a new outlook upon the 
early history of man.” 


THE LAKE-DWELLERS 


During the winter of 1853-1854, a remarkable depression was observed in 
the level of the Lake of Zurich : the retreat of the waters laid bare a wide 
surface, of which the inhabitants of the shores took advantage to construct 
dykes far in advance of the ancient water line, and thus acquired extensive 
tracts which had been hitherto submerged. Near the hamlet of Obermeilen, 
the labourers occupied in the work of embankment discovered, under a bed 
of mud of half a decimetre in depth, some piles, bits of charcoal, stones 


blackened by fire, bones, and various utensils which indicated the existence 
of an ancient village. Having been informed of this interesting discovery, 
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Ferdinand Keller,</ of Zurich, hastened to investigate the relics just 
discovered, and soon after announced to the scientific world the result of his 
researches. This formed the starting-point of incessant explorations. The 
larger cities of Switzerland and the homes of many learned individuals 
offer, to the inspection of the curious, archaeological museums comprising 
thousands of ancient relics. From the aquatic village of Concise alone, 
which is situated in the lake of Neuchatel, about twenty-five thousand 
objects have been obtained. 


It is easy to conceive the principal reason which determined the ancient 
tribes of Helvetia to erect their constructions on the shallows of lakes. 
Before the Roman epoch, the valleys of the Alps were covered with 
immense forests, through which roamed the bear, the wolf, the boar, the 
urus, and other formidable animals; while man, since war must from time to 
time have raged between the scattered tribes, was still more to be dreaded 
than wild beasts. The first care of each group of families, therefore, was to 
secure its safety against an unforeseen attack, by establishing itself in some 
place defended by natural obstacles. Those who inhabited countries strewn 
with lakes, like Switzerland and Savoy, abandoned the dry land, and built 
their huts in the midst of the waters, at some distance from the shore. Here 
they found the surest means of guarding against sudden attack, with the 
advantage of being able to transport themselves at pleasure in their canoes 
to every point of the coast, their rude structures serving at the same time as 
stations for fishing. Perhaps, also, in choosing the surface of the lakes as a 
sojourn, they obeyed an irresistible attraction which allures every infant 
colony towards the water. At all the epochs of history, and in all parts of the 
world, the requirements of defence and the faciUties of fiching, joined with 
the natural charm of beauty in the sheets of water, have determined many 
tribes of men to build their habitations, whether of boughs or of reeds, 
above the surface of the waves. 


It would be easy, even if all the structures of this kind existing in different 
parts of the world furnished no medium of comparison, to rebuild in 
thought, by help of the numerous relics found at the bottom of lakes, the 
lacustrian cottages of ancient Helvetia. A mere glance of the eye through 
the trans-parent water enables us to perceive piles in parallel rows, or 
planted, it may be, without order. The charred beams which are seen 
between the posts recall the platform once solidly constructed at a height of 
some feet above the waves. The interlaced boughs, the fragments of clay 
hardened by fire, evidently belonged to circular walls,’ and the conic roofs 
are represented by some layers or beds of reeds, straw, and bark. The stones 
of the fire-places have fallen just below the place which they formerly 
occupied. The vessels of clay, the heaps of leaves and of moss which served 
as beds of repose, the arms, the trophies of the chase, the large stag horns 
and skulls of wild bulls, which adorned the walls, all these different objects, 
mingled together in the mud, are nothing else but ancient furniture of the 
inhabitants. By the side of the piles we can still distinguish remains of the 
hollowed trunks of trees which served for canoes, and a range of posts 
indicates the pristine existence of a bridge which was laid from the 
threshold of the lacustrian dwelling to the neighbouring shore. We are 
enabled to determine from the number of piles what were the dimensions of 
the largest aquatic cities, composed gener- 


[‘ It appears from the discovery of a hut at Schussenried, Wiirtemberg, that 
the lake-dwellings, in some instances at least, were rectangular in shape, 
measuring about ten by scvc;. meters. This, however, does not preclude the 
supposition that some of them were of circulav form, as is indicated by 
pieces of their walls.] 
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ally of two or three hundred cabins.* Athwart an interval of thirty or forty 
centuries, we can conceive how picturesque an effect must have been 
produced by this agglomeration of small huts closely compacted together in 
the midst of the waters. The shore was uninhabited; a few domestic animals 
alone fed in the grassy clearings; great trees spread their masses of verdure 
over all the slopes; and a deep stillness brooded in the forest. Upon the 


waters, on the contrary, all was movement and clamour; the smoke curled 
above the roofs; the populace bustled upon the “platforms; the canoes 
passed and repassed from one group of dwellings to another, and from the 
village to the shore; in the distance floated the boats which served for 
fishing or for war. The water seemed then the real domain of man. 


From the first of their discoveries, the Swiss archaeologists decided that the 
lacustrian habitations did not all date from one and the same epoch. The 
state of the objects found at the bottom of the lakes has led them to divide 
the first cycle of our history into three ages: that of Stone, that of Bronze, 
and that of Iron. 


The Stone Age 


It is in German Switzerland chiefly that the traces of settlements belonging 
to the age of Stone have been recognised. Western Switzerland likewise 
possessed important lacustrian cities, among others that of Concise, near the 
southern extremity of Lake Neuchatel; but the lakes of Zurich and of 
Constance appear to have been the most active centres of population. It was 
there that the pile-work of Obermeilen was erected, the discovery of which, 
as we have said, was the starting point of all that has been since effected. 
Thanks to the relics obtained at that point, and on the shores of the lakes of 
Constance, Pfaffikon, Sempach, Wauwyl, and Moosseedorf, we can at this 
day sketch in broad lines the manner of life of the lacustrian populations, 
and give some general but uncertain indications with regard to their history. 


Early Improvements of the Lake-Dwellers 


One of the most surprising considerations suggested by the view of the 
remains of these primitive constructions is the vast amount of labor 
accomplished by men who had at their disposal no other implements than 
flint stones and the brands of their fires. There was an abundance of trees, 
tall and straight, growing in the forest; but, to fell and trim them, it was 
necessary to employ alternately the sharpened stone and the flame. 
Afterwards, by the same means, the end of the log was to be reduced to a 
point, that it might penetrate easily into the soil to a depth of several feet. 
The hewing of the trunks of trees, which were to serve for floors and 
esplanades, and which were cleft with wedges of stone, in order to form a 


sort of plank, demanded still more labour than the preparation of piles. 
What time and pains must have been expended when it was requisite to 
level a trunk of oak, from ten to fifteen metres long, and to shape it into a 
canoe! Some villages, of which we still see the remains, were reared on 
more than forty thousand piles. It was the work, no doubt, of several 
successive generations, but for each of these generations an incessant labour 
is not the less implied. 


[‘ A lacustrian settlement near Morges has been found to extend over 
60,000 square meters, and one at Robenhausen, in the lake of Pfaffikon, 
contained more than 100,000 piles, covering 13,000 square meters. About 
250 sites of lake-dwellers’ villages have been discovered] 


[‘ This division had been made by archaeologists before the discovery of 
the lake-dwellings, but its correctness received striking confirmation from 
the study of these remains. ] 
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The lacustrians had no instruments at their command but those of stone and 
of bone. The fabrication and the repairing of these instruments must have 
required inexhaustible patience, for the stone must be cut with stone, and it 
is with difficulty that we can conceive how these unwearied artisans 
succeeded in giving a finish to points and blades of silex. They attacked the 
hardest substances, and worked even in rock crystal. “The hatchet,” says M. 
Troyon,e ” played the greatest part in the primitive industry.” This 
instrument is found by hundreds on the sites of the ancient villages. Not 
only was it the weapon of hunting and of war; it served also for various 
domestic uses, and probably never quitted the hand or belt of the owner. 
The blade of the Swiss hatchet, most frequently hewn from a block of ser- 
pentine, is much smaller than that of the hatchets used in Scandinavia 
during the age of Stone, and is of an average measure of from four to six 


centimetres only. The mode in which the handle was attached to these 
sharpened stones varied considerably: some were adjusted, by means of 
ligatures or mortises, at the end of curved sticks, and others were made fast 
to handles of deer’s horn. It was as the national weapon that it most 
exercised the imagination of the workman and artist. Each warrior modified 
it according to his personal taste, and perhaps ornamented it with feathers 
and fringes, like the Indian. Other arms, of less importance than the hatchet, 
were arrows of flint or of bone, fixed at the ends of long reeds; they 
resembled those discovered in France, in England, and on the banks of the 
Mississippi; but in general they are not so long as those of Scandinavia. It is 
very probable that the sling was in use. 


Among the instruments of labour manufactured by the lacustrian people of 
the age of Stone, may be cited blades of silex, edged or toothed, which 
served as knives or saws; hammers, anvils; awls of bone or of deer’s horn, 
paring-knives, and needles, which were destined, no doubt, for cutting or 
sewing leather or skins. The fragments of pottery which occur are formed of 
a coarse clay, the paste of which is intermingled with small grain of quartz. 
These vessels betray the infancy of the art, and very seldom present traces 
of ornamentation. Some of quite a fine paste, have a smooth surface, and 
are colored black by means of graphite. At Wangen, on the borders of the 
Lake of Constance, and at Robenhausen, on the lake of Pfaffikon, mats of 
hemp and of flax, and even real cloth, have been discovered, as well as 
small baskets in all respects like those of ancient Egyptian tombs. The 
lacustrians manufactured likewise cords and cables from textile fabrics and 
the bark of various trees. Vain, like all savages, they bestowed great pains 
on their corporeal beauty, and sought to enhance it by numerous artifices: 
they tucked up their hair with pins of bone; decorated their fingers with 
rings, and their wrists with heavy bracelets; and loaded their shoulders with 
collars formed of balls of deer’s horn mingled with beads of stone; on their 
breasts they wore the teeth of bears, doubtless to endue them with the force 
of the wild beasts, and preserve them from mischances. The pierced nuts 
now scattered in the mud were, no doubt, toys with which, as rattles, the 
mothers amused their little nurselings. 


Occupations of the Lake-Dwellers 


Other discoveries have been made, which show that agriculture was 
somewhat advanced among the lacustrian tribes of this first period. 
Doubtless hunting and fishing supplied the greater part of their food, as is 
indicated by the very situation of their houses, in the midst of the waters, 
and by the bones. 
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partly devoured, of the urus, the bison, the deer, the elk, the roe, the 
chamois, and birds of the woods, which are found in the beds of turf or mud 
of their ancient habitations. Wild fruits also furnished a portion of their 
aliment, as there have been found, amongst the remnants of their fare, pine 
and beech nuts, walnuts, and seeds of the raspberry; but at the same time 
they reared herds of beeves, sheep, goats, and swine, and were accustomed 
to employ the dog as a substitute in the care of their domestic animals. They 
manufactured a kind of cheese in vessels pierced with holes; cultivated the 
apple, pear, and plum tree, and stored away their fruit for the winter. They 
sowed barley and different sorts of grain of excellent quality. Among the 
ruins of a lacustrian village, on the Lake of Constance, M. Lohle discovered 
an ancient storehouse, containing about a hundred measures of barley and 
wheat, both shelled and in the ear. He found likewise a portion of real 
bread, which had been preserved by its carbonisation, and consisted of 
crushed grains, to which the bran still adhered. 


The possession of the cereals, those humble plants which constitute the 
most important acquisition of the human race, would, of itself, suffice to 
prove that the nameless tribes of the age of Stone might lay claim to a long 
period of past progress. The careful exploration of lacustrian villages has 
shown that their inhabitants also practiced on a large scale what we call ” 
division of labor.” Certain localities, in fact, such as the Moosseedorf, 
Obermeilen, and Concise, present so great a provision of implements, some 
finished and others simply rough-hewn, that we cannot help recognising 
those settlements as real places of manufacture. They were the industrial 
cities of that era, and each of them exercised a peculiar specialty, which 
employed a considerable system of exchanges between the different centres 
of production. There must have existed an unimportant commerce with 


distant countries, for there have been found on the lacustrian sites a great 
number of substances foreign to Switzerland. The rocks of the neighbouring 
mountains, the horns of deer and bones of wild animals might have served, 
it is true, for the fabrication of almost all the implements; but the projectile 
arms, made of silex, could have come only from Gaul or Germany. By 
exchange from one hand to another, the lacustrians received coral from the 
tribes of the Mediterranean, purchased yellow amber from the dwellers on 
the Baltic, and imported the valuable nephrite from the countries of the east. 


If their agricultural knowledge, their industry, and their extended commerce 
were of a nature to raise in the scale of races these primitive tribes, whom 
we should have been tempted at first to consider but little developed, their 
religion — that is to say, the highest expression of their genius — bore also 
good testimony in their favour. Like the Celts, the lacustrians seem to have 
adored the divinity in open nature, on the summits of the hills, in the 
mysterious shade of the woods, on the bosom of the waves, or more 
especially, at the foot of the erratic blocks, which they doubtless regarded as 
stones fallen from heaven. 


Articles made of metal were not absolutely unknown to the lacustrians at 
the close of the first age, as is shown by some relics found at Obermeilen 
and Concise; but the perfection as well as the rarity of the objects 
discovered, evince that they came from abroad, either in the way of 
exchange or through the chances of war. It would be absurd to suppose that 
those primitive tribes had proceeded fully prepared to the fabrication of 
bronze, without having previously availed themselves of copper and tin. 
The phe-nomenon of an alloy of the two metals can be explained only by 
the arrival of a new people, bringing with them a new civilisation. In 
Hindostan, in 
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Central Asia, in America, the age of Copper succeeded slowly and 
gradually to the age of Stone; the age of Bronze, in turn, replaced by 
degrees the age of Copper; but in Helvetia, as well as in all western Europe, 
this latter period is not represented — the bronze abruptly follows the 


Stone.’ The cause of this is that two races had come into collision. The end 
of the first age must have been marked by terrible events. In ahnost all the 
lacustrian villages, the verge of the two epochs is sharply indicated by the 
burning of dwellings and the massacre of the people. The intruders, 
probably of the Celtic stock, wielded axes of metal; and by the virtue of the 
superiority of their arms, must have had their own way with the poor 
natives. 


The Bronze Age 


It would seem that the lacustrian population of eastern Switzerland suffered 
most from the conquest. The greater part of the pile-work settlements of 
that region were completely abandoned, and since that epoch their remains 
have been buried beneath the waters. The aquatic villages of western 
Switzerland also show distinct traces of conflagration. Some, such as the 
celebrated Steinberg (mountain of stones), situated in the Lake of Bienne, 
were reconstructed on the same site; others, after their destruction, were 
rebuilt at a greater distance from the shore, so as to be beyond the reach of 
incendiary projectiles; in fine, numerous groups of habitations were reared 
on the shallows, till then unoccupied, of the lakes of Geneva, Neuchatel, 
Bienne, and Morat. At the commencement of the age of Bronze, the 
lacustrian population of the country seems to have removed in a mass to 
escape the vicinity of the enemy, who had seized upon the whole of eastern 
Helvetia. 


Withdrawn into the territory which forms the present French Switzerland, 
the lacustrians were fortunate enough to repress all invasions and at the 
Same tune to appropriate all the industrial secrets which their conquerors 
had brought with them. Thanks to this contact with a more civilised race, a 
new era of prosperity seems to have opened for them, and the census of the 
lacustrian population largely increased.” The villages of the age of Bronze 
much surpass in number those of the preceding period; and in the fens of 
the Thiele, between the lakes of Bienne and Neuchatel, the piles are found 
in such quantity as to have given rise to an actual trade in wood. The wear 
and waste, more or less complete, of the piles suffice in general to indicate 
whether the villages whose sites have been recognised pertained to the age 
of Bronze or that of Stone. Ahnost all the piles of the more ancient epoch 


have been wasted away by the waters, to the very surface of the ground, 
while those of the second period still project to the extent of one or even 
two metres. In general, the lacustrian constructions underwent no change of 
form, doubtless because the customs of the people had remained the same. 
As to the choice of sites, there is apparent, in the second age as well as the 
first, a rare sagacity. The points of the shore opposite the places colonised 
by these old lacustrian tribes have, for the most part, not ceased to be 
occupied even to our own day 


[‘ More recently, copper implements, mixed with those of stone. Lave been 
found in sufficient numbers to induce some archsologists to set up a Copper 
or Transition period between the ages of Stone and Bronze. Other 
investigators, namely V. Gross,-” consider these finds as denoting merely 
the latest portion of the Stone Age. These discoveries have done much to 
destroy the theory of an invasion at the end of the Stone Age and the sudden 
introduction of a new civilisation with the coming in of bronze. | 


[‘ By measuring the dimensions of fifty-one aquatic settlements of the age 
of Stone, discovered in 1860, M. Troyon « computes that the total 
population of the lakes amounted to 31,875 persons. By an analogous 
calculation, 68 villages of western Switzerland, constructed during the age 
of Bronze, would have contained a population of 42,500 inhabitants. ] 
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by cities or important villages. The city of Zurich covers a lacustrian 
settlement of the age of Stone; during the age of Bronze a village on piles 
might have been on the site of the present city of Geneva. 


Once in the possession of metal, industry attained a great superiority over 
that of the preceding period, but a resemblance subsists in the form and 
nature of its product. The axe continued to be the faithful comrade of the 
warrior, and the artist employed all his skill in decorating it. To this weapon 
new instruments of death were added — the sword of bronze and the mace 
of stone — but arrows had become very rare, which proves that, instead of 
engaging in combat at a distance, like their fathers, the natives were 
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accustomed to march straight up to the enemy, and fight face to face. 
Among the industrial remains of that age we also find knives, reaping- 
hooks, stones for grinding and sharpening, needles, pins, weaver’s shuttles, 
fish-hooks, quoits, toys, ear-drops, ornaments in rock, crystal, pieces of 
amber, necklaces of glass and of jet. The pottery resembles that of the age 
of Stone, and is composed of an analogous paste, generally mixed with 
small silicious pebbles. Yet the art of the potter had made incontestable 
progress : the variety of forms is greater and the ornaments more numerous. 
All the settlements of any importance had their manufactory of 
earthenware, as is proved by the specimens which have been disfigured in 
baking, and rejected as unmarketable. [Upon the site of a lake-village at 
Corcelles, on the lake of Neuchatel, have been found pieces of clay ve.ssels 
which have at the bottom small cavities, evidently caused by the artist’s 
pressing his finger tips into the clay. So perfectly have these been preserved 
that Prof. F. A. Forel has been able to determine even the arrangement of 
the tiny ridges on the skin marking the distribution of the nerve terminals in 
the ancient lake-dweller. He found them practically the same as in 
individuals of our own day. ] 


There were special manufactories for instruments of bronze; for a fine 
mould for hatchets has been discovered at Merges, and real foundries at 
Echallens, in the canton of Vaud, and at Dovaine, near Thonon. Moreover, a 
bar of tin which was taken from among the piles of Estavayer proves that 
bronze was not imported from abroad in a state of alloyage. The people of 
Helvetia knew how to procure raw metals, and those valleys of the Alps, 
which even during the age of Stone had been the center of commerce, on 
the one side with the Baltic and on the other with the Mediterranean, now 
exchanged their products with the islands of the Cassiterides.’ Agriculture 
developed itself simultaneously with commerce, and it was probably to the 
progress made in the production of alimentary commodities that the 
population owed its marked increase. The breeding of domestic animals 
equally augmented in importance, and the horse, scarcely represented in the 
age of Stone, now appeared in numbers. The advances of the lacustrian 
colonies appear not to have modified their religion. 


The Iron Age 


Tlie duration of the lacustrian settlements of the age of Bronze was very 
long, to judge from the thickness of the beds of remains, and from the great 
difference of the waste which appears in the piles planted at different 
epochs on the same site; but the destruction of these settlements was as 
violent as that of the aquatic habitations of the preceding age, for what 
remains of them tmder the surface of the waters incontestably bears traces 
of pillage and con- 


[‘ The Tin Islands. Sometimes identified with the Scilly Islands. ] 
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flagration. A new people, armed with blades of iron, invaded the vast 
undulated plain which stretches between the base of the Alps and that of the 
Jura; and after a war of more of less duration, finished by possessing 
themselves of the wooden fortresses in which the lacustrians had taken 
refuge. The catastrophe was nearly final. The lacustrian villages of 
Steinberg and Graseren, in the lake of Bienne, and of La Tene, in the lake of 
Neuchatel, were the only important localities in which the primitive 
population could seek a refuge. The people disappeared, and history has not 
even recorded their ruin. The lacustrian villages, which had been during the 
course of so many centuries the residence of a powerful race, were replaced 
by miserable huts, where the families of fishermen, suspended above the 
waves, sought a meagre existence. Some remains of rude pottery dating 
from the Roman epoch, show that these aquatic abodes were still inhabited 
at the commencement of our era. 


The invaders are known — they could be no others than the Helvetians of 
Gaul or southern Germany. 


PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THE LAKE-DWELLERS 


Wliat were these aborigines, whom archaeology has, as it were, 
resuscitated, by an examination of the remains found in the mud of the 
lakes? Were they of Finnish, Sicilian, Iberian, or Pelasgic origin? Should we 
seek their native country on the table-land of Iran, or on the soil of western 


Europe itself? One thing only seems certain : that they were men of small 
size, more remarkable for their agility than their strength. Their narrow 
bracelets could encircle only delicate arms; their swords, with short 
handles, could not have been grasped by the large hands of the Gauls, and 
necessitated a certain skOl in fencing — in viewing them one might say that 
they had been wielded by agile warriors, like the Basque soldiers. Nothing, 
however, as yet authorises the learned to give a definite answer. Here we 
have tribes, who reveal to us their intimate life, their domestic habits, and 
who make a mystery of their name. Their productions have been collected 
in our musemns, we have been able even to draw up their statistics in an 
approximative manner; but they pass before us in history like apparitions, 
and we know not how to connect them with any of the races which precede 
or which follow them.? 


The most recent investigations as to the age of the lake-dwellings have 
fixed their chronology somewhat more definitely. Gustaf Oscar 
Montelius,’/ the most eminent authority on the dates of these early ages, 
announced, in 1899, certain conclusions, as to their chronology, based upon 
a comparison of finds in the lake-dwellings with similar objects of known 
date, found in Italy and at Troy, and believed by him to be 
contemporaneous. He adopted an arrangement into four ages which had 
become quite generally accepted by scientists. The term ” Transition 
period” is used to denote the time when among the objects of stone appear a 
few of copper. Upon the conclusions of Dr. Montelius may be based a 
chronology, which, expressed in general terms, is as follows: (1) Stone Age 
before 3,000 b.c; (2) Transition period 3,000 to 2,000 B.C.; (3) Bronze Age 
2,000 to 1,000 b.c; (4) Iron Age 1,000 to 100 


B.C. 


The chief matters for controversy that still remain are concerned with the 
nature of the change from one characteristic period to another, and with the 
identity of the peoples inhabiting the lake-villages in the different periods. 
In contradiction to Troyon’s « views, the original investigator, Dr. 
Ferdinand Keller,‘ upheld a theory which was endorsed by Sir John 
Lubbock »’ (now 
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Lord Avebury), who thus sums it up: “The primitive population did not 
differ, either in disposition, mode of hfe, or industry, from that which was 
acquainted with the use of bronze ; and all the phenomena of the lake- 
villages, from their commencement to their conclusion, indicate clearly a 
gradual and peaceable development. The number of instances in which 
lake-villages have been destroyed by fire has been, he [Doctor Keller] 
considers, exaggerated. It must, I think, be confessed that the arguments 
used by Troyon do not justify us in believing with him that the introduction 
of bronze was accompanied by an entire change of population.” It should be 
noted, however, that Troyon’s theory does not call for ” an entire change of 
population,” but merely the driving of the original population of the Stone 
Age into the western part of Switzerland by the invaders. 


Troyon’s theories, on the other hand, have received strong support. Studer,? 
who came to Troyon’s conclusion that, with the introduction of bronze, a 
new race came in, based it upon the fact that in the Bronze Age two types of 
skulls were found, dolichocephalic and brachycephalic, whereas in the pure 
Ston6 Age appears only one type, the brachycephalic. Rudolf Virchow,’ the 
great German antliropologist, on practically the same basis, put forth the 
opinion tliat during the Bronze Age a new people did indeed join the 
original lake-dwellers, but by degrees, not as one great immigration 
subverting the previous order of things. This view Munro i thinks is ” 
greatly strengthened by collateral jircumstances. No violent disturbance of 
the previous conditions of life is anywhere to be detected.” Munro,’ 
moreover, upholds Troyon’s conception of the entrance upon the scene of 
the people of the Iron Age. “With the introduction of iron into general use 
in Switzerland,” he says, “we have a new people, who conquered and 
subjugated the lake-dwellers, and gave the death-blow to their systems of 
lake-viUages. The owners of these La Tene [Iron Age] weapons in 
Switzerland were the Helvetians, of Roman fame, wlio, according to 
Caesar, were a branch of the great Celtic family. Who these Celts were, is a 
question which still puzzles historians, philologists, and archaeologists.” 


We now come to the question still in dispute among archaeologists and 
ethnologists, as to who were the original lake-men of the Stone Age. Doctor 
Keller ‘^ believed that these were Celts — a view which Munro’ opposes. 
“They were part of the first neolithic inhabitants, says Mimro, “who entered 
the coimtry by the regions surrounding the Black Sea and the shore of the 
Mediterranean, and spread westward, along the Danube and its tributaries, 
till they reached the great central lakes. Here they founded that remarkable 
system of lake-villages whose ruins and relics are now disinterred, as it 
were, from another or forgotten world.” 


Professor Virchow“ well sums up the whole matter, and emphasises a point 
brought out by Troyon.e He says of these ancient peoples of Switzerland: 
“Nothing in the physical characteristics of this race warrants the assimiption 
of an inferiority of their bodily structure. On the contrary, the splendid 
skulls of Auvernier may be exliibited with honor among the skulls of the 
highly civilised nations of to-day. By their capacity, their form, and the 
details of their construction, they rank equal with the best skulls of the 
Aryan race. The solution of the problem whether a single people ran 
through this entire course of development, from the Stone Age to the 
characteristic Iron Age, will yet require much work ; but the fact that in the 
same spot, or at any rate within one and the same district, such great 
changes in civilisation were accomplished, will forever assure the lake- 
dwellings a conspicuous place in the esteem of men.“a 


fl07 B.C.] 
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The condition of the tracts between the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Jura, 
remains involved in almost entire obscurity till the appearance of the 
Helvetians, a race of Gallic Celts, whom some unknown accident had 
guided from the borders of the Rhine and the Main to those of the lake of 
Geneva. The toilsome cultivation of these regions, while it left but little 
time for martial enterprise, conduced with the pure mountain breezes to 
form a stout and hardy people, which divided itself into four districts, then, 
as in later ages, connected with each other by the feeble hands of a federal 
union. 


It is probable that the Gallo-Celtic inhabitants of these regions, bordering 
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SO closely upon Italy, took part in the great inroads of the Gauls on that 
country. But their first ascertained military ‘enterprise was conducted in 
alliance with the Cimbri and Teutones, who roamed from unknown regions 
in the east and the north, extended their conquests and ravages along the 
banks of the Rhine, and even struck the already powerful Roman 
commonwealth with terror. Whether few or many Helvetian tribes 
accompanied that expedition, is a point which cannot now be determined. 
What is evident, however, is that each of these tribes had full liberty of 
waging wars and allying itself with foreigners. Thus, the Tigurini, for 
example, marched with the Cimbri nearly to the mouths of the Rhone. But 
when a Roman army, under the consul Lucius Cassius, threatened their rear, 
they suddenly wheeled round, apprehensive of being cut off from their 
homes; and led by their young general Diviko, gave the Romans a complete 
defeat [at Aginnum, now Agen, on the Garonne, 107 B.C.]. The consul and 
his lieutenant Piso were left dead on the field. The conquerors only 


permitted the retreat of the survivors after they had given hostages and 
marched under the yoke.’ 


[‘A clan of the Helvetians, the Toygenl, was annihilated. 102 B.C.. by the 
Roman armies nnder Marius in the defeat of the Cimbri at Aquae Sextiae ; 
and a Helvetian clan, the Tigurini, alone escaped the slaughter of the 
barbarian invaders by Marius and Catullus at Vercelli, 


101 B.C.] 
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Long after Diviko’s excursion with the northern marauders, recollections of 
the fat pastures and rich domains of Gaul, of which a glimpse had been 
caught in the course of that excursion, furnished all who had, and many 
who had not, shared the adventure, with a theme for the most highly 
coloured description. There the vine and olive ripened imder a warmer 
heaven, and the “-inter’s snows were all but unknown. The effect of these 
reminiscences was enchaned by the accounts brought by travellers from the 
left bank of the Rhine, which produced their natural workings on a rude and 
simple people — a people highly irritable, daring, and self-confident — 
with whom prudent deliberation passed for cowardice, and in whom 
successful excursions had encouraged the propensity to predatory warfare. 
Their pastoral habits adapted them for any wandering enterprise; those 
distinctions of rank which are described as having existed among them 
marked out a military order. A leader of this class stood forth among the 
Helvetians in the person of Orgetorix, a man of rank and ambition. In peace 
he could not gratify his appetite for absolute power, and therefore built his 
hopes upon warfare. Ha\ang secretly gained a number of adherents, he came 
forward in a public assembly, and artfully persuaded the people to quit their 
rocky fastnesses, which barely furnished food for themselves and their 
cattle, and to march with him into the fair and fruitful territories of Gaul, 
where little resistance was to be feared from the effeminate inhabitants. It 
was resolved that they should break up and emigrate after the lapse of three 


years, with their wives and families, cattle and possessions. Tlie interval 
was to be used in making the needful preparations. Before the year of the 
expedition had arrived, however, the despotic designs of Orgetorix were 
discovered; and he was reduced to lay violent hands on himself, in order to 
escape death at the stake.’ 


The resolution of the Helvetians must have been based on deep conviction, 
since it suffered no alteration from so ominous an outset. That retreat might 
henceforth cease to be thought of, they burned their habitations and even 
their corn, reserving only three months’ provisions. Moreover, they 
succeeded in persuading several neighbouring tribes to burn their towns and 
villages in like manner, and accompany them. Three hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand souls, of whom ninety-two thousand were able-bodied 
warriors, are computed to have marched out on this Gallic expedition. The 
Roman province of Gaul was, at the point of time before us, under the 
government of Julius Csesar — already no less eminent as a military leader 
than he became, a few years afterwards, as a statesman. Without granting 
the passage desired by the Helvetians through his province, he found means 
to put them off, to gain time and collect reinforcements. He followed, with 
his army, their march through the lands of the Sequani and ^Edui 
(inhabitants of the territory afterwards the Franche-Comte and duchy of 
Burgundy), alleging as his reasons the danger caused to the province under 
his charge by the descent of so warlike and enterprising a people, and the 
petitions for aid addressed to him by the .AEdui, who were annoyed by the 
Helvetian inroad. In fact, however, any and every pretext for intervening in 
the affairs of Gaul was welcome to him. He made no demonstration of 
hostility till the main invading body had already crossed the Araris (Saone), 
when, falling on the Tigurini, who alone had remained on the left bank, he 
cut most of them to pieces, and dispersed the rest. 


Notwithstanding this unlooked-for catastrophe, the Helvetians did not yet 
renounce the main scope of their enterprise, and made overtures to treat 


[‘ Whether Orgetorix died by murder or suicide is uncertain. | 
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with Caesar. Old Diviko, who did not forget in recent defeat his former 
superiority, was commissioned for this purpose. No treaty could be brought 
to a conclusion; and Ctesar followed the march of the invaders a fortnight 
longer. At length, after a desperate and long-sustained conflict (58 B.C.) in 
the neighbourhood of Bibracte (Autun), the superiority of the Roman arms 
and discipline decided the day against the stubborn courage of the 
Helvetians. Their strength and spirit now completely broken, they 
submitted. The terms imposed by Caesar on the vanquished invaders were: 
to return into their desolated country, and rebuild their wilfully ruined 
habitations. For their inmiediate provision, he supplied grain through the 
Allobroges (inhabitants of the territory’ extending from Geneva to 
Grenoble, and from Vienne on the Rhone to the Alps in Savoy); and 
promised for the future that they should live under their own laws, under 
the specious denomination of allies of the Roman people. In order, however, 
to watch and overawe these new allies, a fortress was built at Noviodunum 
(Nyon), near the lake of Geneva. Several other garrisons were stationed 
throughout the coimtrj’. The Rhsetians [inhabiting the Grisons] only, 
screened by their lakes and icebergs, might for a moment yet esteem 
themselves invincible, and form leagues with the natural allies of “their 
tribe, who were scattered along the course of the Inn, throughout the vales 
of the present Tyrol, and in the plains later included in the circle of Swabia. 
They pursued a wild and reckless mode of life: plundered travellers, or 
broke suddenly forth in numerous hordes through their momitain passes, 
and fell by surprise on the neighbouring towns of Italy. Even during 
Caesar’s Gallic proconsulate, there are traces of the Roman arms being 
turned against the Rhsetians; and so soon as Augustus had firmly secured 
his dominion over the empire, he endeavoiu-ed to confine within more 
narrow bounds, on the southward, a people whose incursions had by this 
tune become fonnidable even to the plains of upper Italy. Soon afterwards 
he sent against the Rhaetians his two stepsons — Drusus from Italy, 
Tiberius through Gaul and by the Lake of Constance. Only after an 
obstinate struggle, renewed with repeated efforts, were these vigorous 
asserters of their countrj”’s independence compelled beneath the universal 
empire of Rome (15 B.C.). A part of their youth were aftera-ards emboched 


in the legions, and the subject land was occupied by permanent 
encampments. 


THE ROM-AN OCCUPATION 


We have seen that the Helvetians were at first flattered by the Romans with 
the title of allies — a title of precarious value at any time, and which in the 
present case seems only to have been given till the land should be secured 
in subjection. This is rendered still more evident by the circumstance that an 
equestrian colony, even in Caesar’s time, had been founded at Noviodunum 
(Colonia Julia Equestris). Under Augustus, Munatius Plancus founded the 
Colonia Augusta Rauracorum; and the settlement at Vindonissa (Windisch) 
cannot be of much later date. Tlie franchises conceded to these settlements, 
the grants of land and subsidies which (in order to encourage such 
establishments, and build them up as outworks of the Roman dominion) 
were conferred upon the Roman soldiers and colonists who chose them for 
a permanent residence, prove nothing with regard to the general welfare of 
the country-and the condition of its primitive inhabitants. They, indeed, 
retained in part their simple forms of polity, which soon, however, became 
merged in the central administration; and “even so early as the reign of 
Augustus, heavy poll and land taxes, hitherto unknown, were introduced in 
these regions. 
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When the weaker come in colhsion with the stronger, one precipitate step 
may easily plmige them into ruin. This was experienced by the Helvetians, 
on the occasion of the murder of the emperor Galba (69 a.d.) — an event of 
which the tidings either did not immediately reach them, or found them 
disinclined to acknowledge Vitellius, the candidate for the purple against 
Otho. This prevalent indisposition or ignorance was not at all corrected by 
the conduct of the twenty-first legion (surnamed rapax) at Vindonissa, 
which, with a rapacity suiting its surname, seized the pay set apart by the 
Helvetians for the garrison of the castle. The latter retaliated by intercepting 


PART V 


letters between the German and Pannonian armies, and by arresting a 
centurion with a company of soldiers. Their general, Csecina, who was 
marching from the Rhine with his unbridled bands to meet Otho in Italy, 
sacked and destroyed the bathing-place (now Baden) on the Limmat, which 
had grown during long peace to the importance of a municipal town. He 
called out reinforcements from Rhstia, to fall upon the rear of the native 
insurgents. These, without practice in arms, discipline, or tactics, were, in 
fact, without any of the conditions of success, and found themselves 
attacked by mountaineers like themselves — Rhsetians. Assailed in flank 
by the legions imder CEEcina, in rear by the cohorts coming up from 
Rhtetia, as well as by the disciplined youth of Rhjetia itself, they suffered a 
severe defeat. Borne down by the Thracian cohort, pursued and tracked to 
every retreat by the light German and Rhsetian troops, many thousands 
were left dead upon the field, or made prisoners and afterwards sold for 
Slaves. 


Wlien the news of the lost battle reached Aventicum,” amazement and 
distress prevailed. The ambassadors, who were instantly sent to appease the 
wrath of tlie conqueror, were received and addressed with harshness by 
Caecina. He demanded, first of all, the execution of the principal man in the 
nation, Julius Alpinus. He referred the people for mercy to the emperor, 
who alone had power to mitigate their well-deserved chastisement.</ A 
story, to which Byron gave poetic setting in Childe Harold, to the effect that 
Julia Alpinula, a daughter of Alpinus, pleaded in vain at the feet of Csecina 
for her father’s life, has been shown to rest upon the falsification of an 
inscription.<i Tlie Helvetian envoys made their appearance before Vitellius, 
anxious yet scarce hoping, to avert the last extremities. Audience at length 
being given, the infm-iated soldiers brandished weapons of death before 
their eyes, and demanded loudly the total extirpation of a race which had 
laid presumptuous hands on Roman warriors. Vitellius himself knitted his 
heavy brows, and muttered menaces. The spokesman of the Helvetians, 
Claudius Cossus, stood pale as death before him, offered no excuse of the 
facts, but only depicted in the liveliest hues the misery of his country, threw 
himself at the emperor’s feet, and begged so irresistibly that all hearts were 
affected, and the soldiers themselves took part in supplicating mercy for 
Helvetia. Thus that country was preserved by one man; but instead of being, 


as hitherto, entitled the ally of Rome, it was degraded into union with the 
province of Gaul. 


It, however, remains doubtful whether, even at this period, when the whole 
land was nominally subject to the Romans, a certain measure of freedom, in 
its wooded and rocky recesses at least, might not still have continued to 
exist compatibly with a nominal allegiance, perhaps even with the payment 
of a tribute. The remains of Roman settlements, extending from the Albis to 
the Bernese Oberland, lead to the inference that a coimected line of 


[‘ Now Avenches. This place, the cliief city of the Helvetians, flourished 
greatly under the Romans. It is here that the principal remains of the Roman 
civilization in Switzerland are to be found. | 
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garrisons was kept up for security towards the interior of the country. 
Roman coins, etc., have been found in the interior, and even in the higher 
parts of the mountains. Roman habiliments, manners, and usages became 
diffused throughout the country, along with their attendant effeminacy, 
luxury, and moral corruption. The Latin language gradually encroached 
upon, and in some measure superseded that of the country. Even in things of 
common use and in agriculture, many Latin names, which have not been 
adopted into the formed and matured dialects of Germany, are to be met 
with at the present day in ST\atzerland. All genuine nationality was 
extinguished, and the very name of Helvetia disappeared. The inhabitants 
became mere subjects. 


The government of Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and the two Antonines, in almost 
its whole duration, may be reckoned among such blessings as providence 
but sparingly vouchsafes to mankind. Human industry penetrated the 
fastnesses of the mountains. The Alpine cows became an article of 
commerce; for though the breed was small and poor in flesh, it was capable 
of enduring labour, and afforded abundance of milk: the Alpine cheeses 


gained at that early period the renown which they retain to this day. 
Experiments were undertaken in agriculture; and the Falcrnian hills were 
rivalled by the vineyards of Rhsetia. Tlie Helvetians paid peculiar 
veneration to the god of wine ; and preserved his gifts, not as yet in wine 
cellars, but in wine casks. They worshipped also the sun, by the name of 
Belin, the invincible god; and his sister Isis, the moon; the sylphs, their 
guardian angels; and the shado^vy powers, the dii manes. But the period 
must soon terminate in which incUvidual qualities softened the workings of 
pure despotism and military dominion. The inseparable consequences of 
boundless prodigality and consequent rapacity, on the part of the rulers, had 
made government a mere unpunished system of plunder. Admission to the 
rights of Roman citizenship, which under Caracalla became easier than 
ever, had the effect of introducing Roman citizens into all situations hitherto 
filled by natives. Thus the latter came at length to be governed by 
functionaries, who acted upon interests wholly distinct from theirs — a 
grievance which rose to its highest pitch in the reign of Diocletian, who 
conferred upon the higher class of officers powers of proceeding 
summarily, without calling assessors. 


Christianity, during this period, spread by degrees throughout Helvetia. The 
original aimouncement of the new faith has been ascribed by the legends to 
a certain Beatus, so early as the first century ; in the third century, to 
Lucius, a Rhaetian; at the close of the fourth, to the members of the so- 
called Theban legion. In like manner, the signatures of bishops or 
presb>i:ers of churches in the 'alais, at Geneva, Coire, Aventicum, and 
elsewhere, are handed dovsTi to us, bearing date from the fourth century. 
These, however, are of extremely doubtful genuineness. WTiat is better 
made out, is that a church existed at the close of that century in the Valais. 
During the fifth, others were established in the rest of the above-mentioned 
places. 


THE GERMANIC INVASIONS; PRANKISH RULERS 


Meanwhile the Roman power sank lower and lower. Not the misused 
people only, but many men of rank and power, encouraged foreign, in order 
to get rid of domestic, enemies. Under the perpetual minority of the 
unbecile Arcadius and Honorius, the empire, already more than once 


dissevered, became permanently parted into eastern and western. Precisely 
at this 
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epoch of exhaustion, more numerous swarms of semi-barbarous nomad 
nations set themselves in motion than at any former period; the roughest 
and remotest of which drove the others forwards on the now defenceless 
frontiers of the empire.’ While from the east the Goths fell upon Italy, while 
the Vandals and the Suevi attacked Spain, the Burgimdians marched on the 
upper Rhine, from the Oder and the Vistula. (409 a.d.) Imperial Rome, too 
feeble to repel them, granted them, according to former examples, the 
possession of the larger part of the lands which they had devastated; thus 
purchasing their alliance against enemies yet more formidable. 


The Burgundians fixed their residence (443 a.d.) on both sides of the Jura, 
on the lake of Geneva, in the Valais, on the banks of the Rhone and the 
Saone. They had adopted Christianity on their reception as Roman allies — 
a title which, by this time, had completely changed its import; and, instead 
of future subjugation, augured future mastery. They combined with large 
and vigorous outward proportions a character less rude than that of some 
northern nations. In the quality of peaceable guests and new allies of the 
empire, they spared the still remaining towns and other Roman monuments, 
and permitted the former owners to retain their established laws and 
castoms; appropriating, however, to themselves, a third of the slaves, two 
thirds of the cultivated lands, and one half of the forests, gardens, and farm 
buildings. Much obsciuity, during this period, rests on the history of those 
regions which are now German Switzerland. It is not exactly known how 
far the first Burgundian Empire extended itself over the plain of the Aare. 
Eastward of that stream, and over a great part of Germany, the land was 
overrun by the Alamanni. Tliese new-comers, embittered towards whatever 
bore the name of Roman, destroyed the still remaining fragments of 
fortresses and cities, which, in common with all German tribes, they utterly 
detested. They did not treat the inhabitants with cruelty, but reduced them to 


a state of complete servitude. All Roman landed property they seized 
without exception, and only allowed the tenants to remain there in the 
situation of bondmen, and on the condition of paying them dues. This 
barbarian torrent overwhelmed the public monuments and symbols of 
Christianity. Whatever yet remained of the old culture disappeared, or, at all 
events, concealed itself. 


Towards the close of the fifth century, another German race, or rather 
confederacy of tribes, obtained ascendency. These were the Franks, a sttudy 
stem of heathen, whose power was established in Gaul by their leader 
Chlodwig (Clovis, Louis). Tliis chief engaged in hostilities against the 
Alamanni. The hostile nations met in deadly conflict (496 a.d.). The fall of 
their prince decided the Alamanni to surrender, and transfer their allegiance 
to the victorious king of the Franks; and Clovis marched along with them 
into their territories. Here, however, hostihty towards the Franks and their 
new gods induced many to refuse him obedience. It was not luitil nine years 
after his victory that the body of the tribe was brought to submission. Clovis 
resolved to extirpate a population so umnanageable. While he raged thus 
furiously against the Alamanni, his brother-in-law Theodoric, king of the 
Ostrogoths, wrote to remind him that mercy and moderation better became 
a monarch than vengeance. As Clovis turned a deaf ear to this wise and 
benevolent counsel, many of the conquered Alamanni finally threw 
themselves into the arms of their intercessor. Thus Rhajtia became added to 
the dominions of the Ostrogoths; and at length, in the year 500 a.d., 


[‘ The Alamanni, about 360 a.d., overran Switzerland, and laid Aventicuni 
in ashes. ] 
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southwestern or Roman Switzerland belonged to the Burgundians, northern 
or German Switzerland was shared between the Franks, the Alamanni, and 
the wilderness — Rhsetia was possessed by the Ostrogoths. These parti- 
tions, however, were destined to have no long duration. The first 


Burgundian Empire owed its final dissolution 534 a.d., ina great degree, to 
the family-feuds and vices of its princes. Tlie empire of the Ostrogoths 
verged to its fall about the same period. Five successive kings incurred 
successive losses in war and land. Dietbert, king of the Franks, took 
advantage of their weakness (536 a.d.) to recover the possession of Rhajtia. 
Thenceforward the Franks held exclusive rule over the whole extent of 
Rhgetia and Helvetia. 


From this period is derivable, in a general way, without aiming at 
impossible exactness, the distinction of the French and German languages 
in Switzerland. So far as the dominions of the Alamanni, and since their 
subjection those of the German Franks, extended, the present Swiss dialect 
of German took its rise from the original roots of that language. In the lands 
about the lakes of Geneva and Neuchatel, where the power of the 
Burgundians was established, the Gallo-Roman popular dialect kept its 
ground, from which were formed the several Romance dialects; from these, 
again, the Provengal; and at last the modern French. More obscure in their 
origin, however obvious in their existence, are some characteristic varieties 
in the divisions of the race itself; for notwithstanding all the mixtures which 
have hitherto taken place, and all local exceptions, a marked dissimilarity 
exists between them. The more rounded contours of the western inhabitants 
are distinguishable at once from the strong features of the eastern. The latter 
may conjecturally be traced to the Alamanni ; while the former are more 
probably inherited from a Frankish stem. 


The Frank kings of the family of Merovaeus were the third exclusive rulers 
of Helvetia. As no fixed laws of succession existed, the coimtry belonged, 
under their govermnent, now to one head of the whole Frank dominions, 
now to several princes, amongst whom those dominions were divided, and 
who were no less divided by disputes among themselves. In the year 613 
a.d., Clotaire II succeeded in uniting the whole empire of the Franks, after 
long internal wars and scenes of violence had taken place. Prosperity was 
gradually restored to the wasted lands of Gaul and of Helvetia. On the 
demise of Clotaire in 62S a.d., his son Dagobert ascended the throne. What 
the father had begun, the son successfully continued; and administered his 
realm with vigour, wisdom, and justice. In these times Helvetia, which in 
earlier days had counted twelve towns, four hundred villages, and above 


350,000 inhabitants, lay in great part waste and desolate, covered over with 
morasses and forests. Here and there a cluster of rude tenements might be 
met with, around a farm, a fortress, or a monastery. The revival of a country 
is difficult after long disasters; especially when its natural site and qualities 
are unfavourable to the rapid growi:h and bloom of civilisation. The 
recover} of Helvetia, therefore, could only advance slowly. It commenced, 
however, imder Clotaire and Dagobert. Villages and towns arose in many 
places ; and their rise was often favoured by religious foundations. Tliose of 
St. Gall, Disentis, Zurich, Lucerne, and Romain Motier may be traced to the 
times of which we have been treating. The bishops — who, like their clergy, 
very generally lived in wedlock — were elected by the latter and by the 
people, and afterwards confirmed by the king. 


Soon after the time of King Dagobert, the Merovingian dynasty began to 
verge towards ruin. They gave over the government altogether into the 
hands of their piime functionary, the mayor of the palace {major domus); 
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who was also commander-in-chief of the army. In the year 751 a.d., two 
centuries and a half since the erection of the Merovingian dynasty by 
Clovis, Childeric, III was deposed from the throne by the assembly of the 
people at Soissons, thrust aside into a convent, and succeeded on the throne 
by the mayor of his palace, Pepin the Little, who founded the new 
Carlovingian dynasty. 


The Carlovingian dynasty, foimded by Pepin, received its name from his 
son Charles; who not only excelled his father in greatness, but exalted 
himself high above the mass of his contemporaries. Pepin, with consent of 
his nobles, had, in 768 a.d., divided his kingdom between his sons, 
Charlemagne and Carlo-marm; and the early death of the latter did not 
leave the former free from the suspicion of having hastened it by poison. 
Charlemagne, shortly after his accession, put an end to the Lombard 


kingdom in upper Italy. He was crowned at Rome as emperor, by the pope, 
in the year 800. 


Helvetia had her share of the provisions made by Charlemagne, with a 
wisdom far beyond his age, for the popular instruction. Among the schools 
which he established or reformed was that of Zurich,’ where the grateful 
recollection of his boimty was preserved by an aiuiual celebration. He also 
introduced vine-cultivation into Helvetia; and peopled several districts by 
transporting thither the conquered Saxons. He occasionally made some stay 
at Zurich, and enriched the cathedral church with his donations. We read, 
moreover, that men from the Thurgau served in his campaigns, whose 
strength and spirit attracted general notice. 


Many common-lands were divided, and converted into arable. In the Valais, 
and even in the neighbourhood of Zurich, vines were cultivated. The 
inhabitants, formerly scattered, now collected themselves into farms and 
villages, in which commonly stood a baronial tower or mansion. Every 
village had a special jurisdiction, under its vogt, or bailiff. The whole 
district assisted in the trial of important cases. The general assembly, which 
was held in the open air, was joined by every one who possessed seven feet 
of land before and behind him. The elders took the first place ; the count 
stated the case; and every man gave judgment on it, as God had given him 
understanding. After the case had been thus debated, the judges, properly so 
called, stepped into the circle — that is to say, into the middle of a ring 
formed by the rest of the meeting — and that which they declared was 
received for doom. The monastery of St. Gall, already wealthy and 
powerful, distinguished itself for science and for discipline. It was not, 
indeed, an age of native learning; nor had St. Gall much to boast of in the 
shape of intellectual productions of its inmates or tenantry. Here, however, 
the books of the fathers and ancient historians were read and copied; and 
many a Latin work, now extensively diffused, might have been lost to the 
modern world but for the toils of these obscure monks, inhabiting a comer 
of the Tliurgau.c 


GERMAN AND BURGUNDIAN HELVETIA 


In the division of Charlemagne’s empire, the Helvetia of the Alamanni — 
German Helvetia — fell to the share of Ludwig the German, and afterwards 


continued attached to that part of the German empire called the duchy of 
Swabia. Burgundian Helvetia was dependent sometimes on the kingdom of 
Italy, and sometimes on France until after the death of Louis le Begue, in 
879, when the monarchy fell into confusion. The kingdom raised by Boson 


[‘ The Institute of Canons and the Karolinum claimed to have been founded 
by him.] 
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[Aries, or Cisjurane Burgundy] was parcelled into three. Rudolf count of 
western Helvetia, son of Conrad count of Paris, and related to the 
Carlovingian dynasty, assembled at St. Maurice, in the Valais, several lords 
and bishops, who crowned him (888) as King Rudolf I of Upper Burgundy. 
He was acknowledged in western Helvetia, and in the country west of the 
Jura, as far as the river Saone. Rudolf, after sustaining a war against the 
emperor Arnulf, who came into Helvetia with an army of Germans, was 
induced to repair to Regensburg (Ratisbon), where a general diet was held, 
in which the affairs of France and Burgundy were regulated. Upper or Little 
Burgundy was acknowledged as an independent kingdom (890). Rudolf, 
after reigning twenty-four years, was succeeded by his son Rudolf II. 


Meantime German Helvetia, ever since the abolition of the ducal dignity by 
Pepin, was governed by missi camera- [imperial commissioners], who 
resided in Swabia. Two brothers, Erchanger and Berthold, who were 
entrusted with this office, became jealous of Solomon, bishop of Constance 
and abbot of St. Gall, and lord of several other convents and domains. He 
had been a favourite of Arnulf and of Louis IV, the last emperor of the 
Carlovingian race, who granted him lands from the imperial domains. The 
two brothers took Solomon prisoner, but the bishop’s reputation stood so 
high that the country rose in his favour; he was released, and the two 
commissioners, being arraigned for sacrilege before a court of Swabian 
nobles, were condemned to death and executed. Burkhardt count of 
Thurgau was the principal instigator of this severe sentence. Soon after, 


Burkhardt himself was made, by the emperor Conrad, with the consent of 
the nobles of the province (917), duke of Alamannia, called also duke of 
Swabia, which government included German Helvetia. 


Burkhardt quarrelled with Rudolf II of Burgundy about the frontier district 
of Aargau; but peace was reestablished between them, and Rudolf married 
Burkhardt’s daughter.’ The river Reuss seems to have marked the limits 
between the two states. Rudolf was then called into Italy by a party of lords 
of that country. Hugo count of Provence, who had expelled Boson’s 
grandson from his little kingdom of Aries, started as rival to Rudolf for the 
crown of Italy. Rudolf called to his assistance Burkhardt, his father-in- law; 
the old warrior came, but, being over-confident in his contempt for his 
Italian enemies, he was killed near Milan. Rudolf then returned to his own 
dominions, which the emperor Henry I enlarged by part of German 
Helvetia, detached from the dukedom of Alamannia; and for this Rudolf did 
homage to the empire.’” As a result of the Italian campaign Rudolf gave up 
his pretensions to Italy, and received in exchange from Hugo, Provence 
(930). By the addition of this country (the old Aries or Cisjurane Burgundy) 
to Rudolf’s possessions (Upper or Transjurane Burgundy) the earlier 
kingdom of Burgundy was reunited, and the Burgundian power raised to a 
height that it had not reached before. Switzerland, as an important part of 
this realm, partook of its greatness.” Hugo of Provence died soon 
afterwards, and the Burgundians of both parties were finally expelled from 
Italy. It appears that the Itahans had conceived great aversion to the whole 
nation, on account of their excessive eating and drinking, and because the 
Burgundian voices sounded too rude for Italian ears. 


After the death of Rudolf II, in 937, Otto I, emperor of Germany, came mto 
Burgundy and took away Conrad, Rudolf’s son, who was still a minor, in 


[‘ This waa Bertha, afterwards famous as “good Queen Bertha.” As a 


marriage portion, she brought to Burgundy her lands in Upper Aargau, thus 
enlarging the kingdom by a considerable part of Switzerland. ] 
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order to have him brought up under his own eyes.”* During the absence of 
Conrad, Bertha, the good queen Bertha, governed the kingdom. Who has 
not heard of the humble gracious queen who, mounted on her palfrey, a 
spindle in her hand, went from castle to castle, from monastery to 
monastery, from farm-yard to farm-yard, doing everywhere deeds of piety 
and charity? One day the queen of Payerne — for that was her name in the 
traditions of Burgundy — met in the fields near Orbe a young peasant 
woman who was spinning while she watched her flock. Bertha, well 
pleased, gave a valuable present to the girl. On the morrow the ladies of her 
train all appeared before her, each with a distaff in her hand. But the queen 
smiled at sight of them. ” Ladies,” she said, ” the young peasant, like Jacob, 
came first, and she has carried away my blessing.” The rule of Queen 
Bertha and her husband Rudolf IT was distinguished by the laying of 
foundations for numerous pious and useful institutions, and the building of 
churches, monasteries, bridges, roads, castles, and hostelries.P Conrad, 
having become of age, was restored by Otto to his dominions; and the 
emperor married Con-rad’s sister, Adelaide queen of Italy. In Conrad’s 
reign another irruption took place of the Hungri or Madjars, called by some 
Turci, who had some years before overrun Italy and Rhtetia; they 
afterwards penetrated into Western Helvetia. Conrad defeated the Madjars, 
as well as some bands of Saracens who had found their way to the valleys 
of Jura, by opposing the barbarians to each other and deluding each party 
with the expectation of his assistance against the other. While the 
wandering hostile hordes were fast engaged in combat, Conrad fell upon 
both and destroyed them. After this he reigned long and in peace.™ 


SWITZERLAND TORN BY DISSENSIONS IN THE EMPIRE 


Helvetia hoped in vain to enjoy repose beneath the wide-extended wing of 
the German Empire. The obstinate, protracted, and destructive strife which 
raged between the emperor and the pope, engendered the most violent 
disorders even in its mountain recesses. On the demise of Henry III, in 
1056, the imperial crown descended on the head of his son Henry IV. Under 
his reign, the discord between emperors and popes broke out into open 
warfare, which raged through nearly half a century, and at a later period 


blazed out anew. Hildebrand ascended the papal throne, as Gregory VII 
(1073). Hav-ing contrived to obtain the emperor’s assent to his nomination, 
though the election had already taken place without his concurrence, 
Gregory at once set to work in the accomplishment of his schemes against 
the secular power. 


Helvetia, at this period, offered no agreeable aspect. Its first and most 
powerful prince, Duke Rudolf of Swabia, along with Berthold of 
Ziihringen, duke of Carinthia, and many other princes, had revolted from 
the emperor. The country was divided betwixt the parties: Rudolf was 
ascendant in Swabia; the emperor, in Burgundian Helvetia. Through the 
excommunication launched against Henry, Gregory freed from their oaths 
of allegiance all the imperial vassals and subjects. Henry’s friends became 
discouraged; and events took such a turn that the princes at length 
threatened to give effect to the papal sentence, if Henry did not clear 
himself from it within the term of a year. In this situation, the emperor had 
no resource left but to creep with his wife and children into Italy, in the 
depth of winter, amidst unheard-of difficulties and dangers, without money, 
without escort, through the mountain passes occupied by Rudolf and the 
rest of his enemies. On his arrival, he was hailed with loud acclamations by 
his Lombard vassals; and 
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nothing but want of spirit could have induced him to implore remissions of 
the sentence, at the price of the hardest conditions and the deepest humilia- 
tions. With rage and revenge in his heart, he returned to Germany. Here he 
found Duke Rudolf of Swabia enthroned as anti-Csesar. But he found, too, a 
strong party of adherents in the free towns, in the clergy, who were mostly 
averse to Gregory’s innovations, and amongst all who felt indignation over 
the dishonour done to the German name, and sympathy for their deeply 
humbled emperor. Now began a war of extermination, by which even a 
large portion of Helvetia was depopulated. The fortune of war declared 
itself in favour of Henry. In a decisive battle at Merseburg, in 1080, Rudolf 


was mortally wounded; and his hand, which had been cut off in the combat, 
being shown him, he is said to have repentantly exclaimed, “That is the 
hand which I pledged in swearing fealty to the emperor! ” His fall was 
regarded as a judgment of God, and Henry’s adherents gained the 
ascendency. 


After the fall of Rudolf of Swabia, the anti-Cajsar, at Merseburg, his vacant 
dukedom was bestowed by the victorious Henry IV on his son-in-law 
Frederick of Hohenstaufen. Rudolf’s son. Count Berthold of Rheinfelden, 
contested in a long war the possession of his father’s domain, with its new 
owner. Berthold died in the year 1090, by which event the rights of the 
count of Rheinfelden were transmitted to his brother-in-law, Berthold II of 
Zahringen. The nobles in Ulm recognised the new duke immediately, and 
tendered him the oath of allegiance. Frederick of Hohenstaufen prepared for 
a renewal of the war with fresh vigour; but Berthold well knew that the land 
was tired out by protracted vexations, and he himself preferred a moderate 
fortune to the doubtful issue of warfare. He therefore appeared in the 
presence of the emperor at the diet of Mainz, in 1097, and there surrendered 
the ducal office and dignity into Frederick’s hands, terminating by this 
submission the four-and-twenty years’ hostility maintained by his house 
against Henry IV. As a recompense for this renunciation, Henry shared the 
sometime duchy of Swabia or Alamannia between the two candidates; so 
that Swabia, properly so called, was allotted to Frederick, while Helvetia 
was conferred upon Berthold, almost in its present extent.’ This 
arrangement finally separated Swabia from Helvetia, and extinguished the 
very name of Alamannia. Thus the land was tranquillised; and thus the 
beneficent powers of the princes of Zahringen was established in Helvetia. 
They found the land in a far from happy condition. Long and furious 
warfare had engendered insecurity, immorality, distress, and disorder. On 
the other hand, foundations, pious and useful for the times, increased in 
number, and promoted culture, physical and moral. The towns, too, 
acquired more and more importance: on the whole, the accession of the 
dynasty of Zahringen seemed to announce an era of more general well- 
being. 


In the year 1152, Berthold IV stood at the head of the house of Zahringen. 
He had numerous dependants, but even more numerous enemies who 


envied his preponderant power. In order to keep these within bounds, and to 
strengthen himself against the nobles of Burgundy, Berthold walled in many 
existing hamlets, or built new towns, and gave them extraordinary 
privileges. In these the love of freedom, of tranquilhty, or of profit, 
collected together a multitude of persons, who naturally adhered with 
steady fidelity to the duke, by whom their new position had been given and 
was secured to them. On the other hand, the duke intruded no one as a 
citizen, nor prevented any from 


[ 1 Berthold received the office of imperial warden over the town, chapter, 
and district of Zurich, with the title of duke. The Zahringens later become 
imperial rectors of Burgundv, Ctonrad 111 of that house, in 1127, being 
granted this dignity by the emperor Henry V.] 
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changing their places of residence at pleasure; so that free and bondsmen 
vied with each other in pressing into the towns. The latter became free 
when their masters did not claim them within the term of one year, and 
prove their vassalage by the oath of seven witnesses. The burghers imposed 
taxes on themselves. They were obliged to march no farther in the wars of 
the duke than so that they might still sleep at home the same night. Every 
burgher must possess a house, as pledge of his allegiance. In good or evil 
fortune they stood each for all, and all for each. Thus simple were the laws 
and customs observed by the rising class of burghers. 


These laws and regulations, indeed, were calculated, not for the general 
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good of a state, but for ”” a single town, and for those who belonged to it. 
This apparent selfishness may be pardoned, if we recollect the necessities 
and circumstances of the pe-riod. At the time when towns were founded, 
nothing like patriotism, far less zeal for the general rights of humanity, 
could exist. The burgher who was heartily attached to his town, and the 
knight who cherished love for his prince and cultivated the virtues of his 


order, were regarded as fulfilling their whole duty. For in those times the 
burgher viewed his town in the light of his fatherland, and the citizen knew 
no state but the court of his prince. A closer bond between the individual 
parts of a commonwealth, the sacrifice of private to public interests, respect 
for the rights of others — in a word, a general love of country — was the 
product of a more advanced age. Besides, the nobles and clergy strove with 
their whole strength to keep down the growing power of the citizens. This 
imposed on them the most vigilant regard to their own interests and the 
most complete union among themselves, so that the well-being of others 
could not be taken into accomit. 


Berthold V followed the example of his father in laying the foimdations of 
towns ; for the dukes of Zahringen governed on a plan grounded upon, or 
rather prescribed by, the circumstances of the times. They found their power 
menaced by the nobility, and were therefore obliged to seek its humiliation. 
All the nobles of Biu-gundy revolted from the government of Berthold V so 
that he was forced to live in a state of open warfare with his subjects. The 
duke twice defeated the insurgents.’ 


PAS 


Swiss Castle 


THE FOUNDING OF BERN (1191) 


The spirit of the time of city-building is revived for us in the story of the 
founding of Bern — the city that grew to be the most important of them all 
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— as it was set down from the contemporary chronicles in the Annales of 
Michael Stettler, « published at Bern in 1626. It reads as follows:” 


Berthold \, the most excellent of his race, accompanied the emperor 
Frederick to Syria and, as he liked not the war — called the Holy — he 
betook himself back from Tyre to Europe, overcame the Burgundians, and 
dwelt much in Little Burgundy, especially in Burgdorf, which in several old 
letters he calls his capital. He served the empire honourably as rector of 
Burgundy, ruled with might, loved justice, and so disciplined the lords of 
the lands subject to him that they feared him, and that subjects of the realm 
had to humble themselves and bow down before his power, as before one 
who held, next to the imperial dignity, the highest rank in German lands. 
The glorious duke Berthold’s brave reign, his high honours and great 
power, at last became irksome and dipleasing to certain of the lords; so 
much the more, because they felt that their hearts could not fashion the 
means whereby to repress and destroy this princely race that had risen to 
such a height. On the other hand, there were among the nobility of 
Burgundy and the Oechtland those who were well disposed towards the 
honourable duke; so that, out of his own impulse and at the urging of his 
close friends, he held steadily the purpose to build a city able to defend 
itself, for the checking of his haughty and defiant enemies and for the 
protection of his true-hearted subjects. There could not be found in these 
lands a more comfortable spot, according to the reports of his people, of his 
masters of the hunt, who upon his command had viewed all suitable places, 
than at a narrow place, where he had already a good castle called Nydeck. 
This was a peninsula nearly surrounded by the Aare. Because of its being 
by nature well fortified and having at hand the much needed wood for 
building, it was hoped that a most desirable site had been chanced upon. 
[This was imperial soil, a fact that from the first brought Bern into direct 
relation to the German Empire. ] 


When now the noble duke, full of great deeds, had determined to 
accomplish his purpose, he appointed an excellent nobleman, of the family 
of Bubenberg master-builder and executor of the work. Amid all this happy 
and praiseworthy work of building, Duke Berthold was minded to witness a 
merry hunting in the oak forest wherein the city was to be built. ^AVhen it 
befell that the first wild beast that came forth to the hunters was a bear, 


which they, according to their wishes, slew and brought to their dear lord, 
he took it for a good omen, and resolved to call the new city, after the bear 
(bar), Bern — hoping that, as the bear is among all European four-footed 
beasts the strongest, the most courageous, and the most staunch, likewise 
the city of Bern might triumph over others that might, within or around her 
forests and boundaries, act wantonly toward her, and that she might bring 
the unseemly lot to fear and obedience. This name of Bern, moreover, fits 
very well the first three letters of Berthold, so that it may be supposed Bern 
received its name not only from the bear, but also from Berthold its founder. 
Much of the wood needed for building was cut upon the site itself. Not only 
many of the country-folk went willingly into the city, but Duke Berthold, 
that he might defend “it from hostile onslaught by means of courageous, 
strong-fisted men, himself settled within it, and with him two powerful, 
renowned families, namely, the Miintzers of Zurich and the Miintzers of 
Fribourg in the Breisgau. Thereupon the lords and the nobiUty opposed to 
him became the more embittered against his power and princely happiness; 
yea, so that they spared not innocent youth, but secretly had poisoned his 
two young sons, the only hope for the preservation of his illustrious race. 
They were buried at Solothurn, in the choir of the church of St. Urs. 
Afterwards when this choir in the course 
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of rebuilding was moved, their bones, together with those of their mother, 
were found there wrapped in decaying black velvet bearing certain insignia. 
In the year 1218, Berthold of Zahringen, greatly renowned, exchanged the 
temporal for the eternal life. Before his death he gave the city of Bern, 
which was very dear to him, to the emperor Henry VI and into the 
protection of the Roman Empire. From him the city received its first 
liberties. The burghers of Bern bewept with hot tears this their illustrious 
and benevolent ruler, as a true father of his established children, an 
introducer of liberties, worthy of praise and fame, a planter of peace and 
unity, and a right, honest and true lord. Frederick the Roman king, the son 


of Henry VI, remembering the kindness of his imperial father toward this 
new city, granted it many royal liberties and rights (1218).’/ 


THE FREE CITIES AND THE EMPIRE 


Upon the extinction of the race of Zahringen, which had united a large 
portion of Switzerland under one rule, the rectorate of Burgundy reverted to 
the German Emperor and became extinct. Thus, many towns and dynasties 
were rendered immediately dependent on the empire. The towns thereby 
obtained the much coveted degree of independence known as imperial 
freedom ( Reichsjreiheit ) . Chief among those to profit by this advance 
toward freedom, gaining the proud title of free imperial cities (jreie 
RekhssUidte), were Zuricli, Bern, and Solothurn. Other portions of 
Switzerland already held similar privileges. The imperial cities now began 
to loom large in power and wealth. Freedom in individual localities made 
strides that proved significant in the future progress of Swiss nationalit }\ 
On the other hand, a number of lay possessions (among which were those 
of the counts of Savoy, Geneva, Gruyeres, Neuchatel, Lenzburg, Habsburg, 
Rapperschwyl, and Toggenburg) and spiritual properties (as, for instance, 
those of the bishops of Geneva, Sion, Lausanne, Bale, Constance, Coire; of 
the abbots of St. Gall, Einsiedeln, and Muri) had acquired considerable 
independence and power. The large estates of the extinct house of 
Zahringen fell to the already powerful counts of Kyburg, and their 
possessions came later into the hands of their relatives the Habsburgs.” 


In 1273, Rudolf of Habsburg was, by universal consent, elected emperor, 
and the archbishop of Cologne proclaimed on the occasion that Rudolf was 
” wise, just, and beloved of God and man.” After leading a wild and 
irregular life in his youth, Rudolf had later fully retrieved his character. He 
was, in general, a favourite with the towns, who, amidst the troubles of the 
interregnum, had felt thankful for the countenance and protection of so 
powerful a chief. Zurich had chosen him to command its militia, on being 
threatened by his neighbour Ulrich, baron of Regensburg. Rudolf defeated 
the baron, and obliged him to seek forgiveness of the citizens. He was not, 
however, on such friendly terms with the people of Bale. The 
misunderstanding originated in some disputes he had with the bishop of that 
city; and an affray which occurred soon after widened the rupture. During 


the carnival of 1273, a number of knights and other young noblemen, the 
friends and dependents of Rudolf, repaired to Bale to enjoy the festivities of 
that merry season. Some of them behaved rudely to the burghers’ ladies, the 
husbands and fathers of whom rose against the insolent intruders, and killed 
several of them. The count of Habsburg, on receiving the dismal news, 
collected troops and marched against the city. While he was besieging the 
place, the news arrived of his election to the imperial throne. On hearing 
this, the citizens 
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of Bale came out of their walls, with every mark of respect for the new 
emperor, and invited him to enter their city with his troops. The past was 
easily forgotten: Rudolf assured the citizens of Bale of his friendship, and 
they swore allegiance to him. 


It was a time of wonder and rejoicing in Helvetia; the magistrates of the 
towns, the nobles, great and small, all repaired to Brugg, in Aargau, to 
congratulate the emperor. Their countryman, the valiant Rudolf, had been 
raised to the first throne of Europe. Rudolf, on his part, notwithstanding his 
elevation, the multifarious cares it brought on him, and the distance to 
which it removed him from his country, retained to the end of his life an 
affectionate regard for his brethren, the people of his native valleys. He 
granted Zurich a solemn pledge that that city should never be alienated 
from the empire. This was an important privilege in those times, when the 
emperors often gave away to the nobles, for pecuniary or other 
considerations, ^ lands and towns belonging to the empire, as if they had 
been their private domain, by which means the inhabitants lost their 
immunities and privileges. He secured to Zurich, Schaffliausen, and Soleure 
the right of having their judges and avoyers taken from among themselves, 
and of being governed by their own municipal laws; and he bestowed on 
another town (Lucerne) similar franchises. These he also extended to 
Bienne, Aarau, Winterthur, Laupen, Diesenhoffen, and other secondary 
places; he moreover protected Lausanne and Fribourg against the 


encroachments of the counts of Savoy, asserting in that part of the country 
the imperial authority, under which he restored to their liberties all those 
who had been free before. He raised the bishop of Lausanne and the abbot 
of Einsiedeln to the rank of princes of the empire. He was liberal, but just 
and impartial, as well towards the towns as towards the nobles. On their 
part, the towns and the country at large showed their sense of gratitude to 
him by abundant supplies of men and money, in the exigencies in which he 
was often placed. 


The city of Bern formed, unfortunately for both parties, the only exception 
to this good understanding. That city had acquired great importance in 
western Helvetia; it stood constantly in arms against the neighbouring 
nobles. Its fidelity to the empire have excited numerous enemies, it was 
compelled, during the interregnum, to place itself under the protection of 
Philip count of Savoy, and to make alliances with Soleure, Fribourg and 
other towns. 


Disputes, which were then of frequent occurrence among neighbours, 
brought the count of Kyburg [cousin to Rudolf] to besiege Bern, but his 
attempt was vain. Rudolf himself, in 1288, threatened the city, under 
pretence of protecting the Jews, whom the Bernese had driven away; but he 
retired without acomplishing anything. The same year, the Bernese defeated 
the baron of Weissenburg, took his castle of Wimmis, and destroyed that of 
Jagdberg, taking the knight of Blankenburg prisoner, who was afterwards 
received as a citizen of Bern. The following year Albert, son of Rudolf, 
known by the name of Albert of Austria, endeavoured to take Bern by 
surprise; but being discovered, he was himself attacked by the citizens; and 
after a severe engagement, in which many of the burghers fell, though their 
banner was saved by a desperate effort of valour, Albert, struck with regard 
for the bravery of the Bernese, made peace with them.’« 
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CHAPTER II THE RISE OF THE SWISS 
CONFEDERATION 
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It is specially needful to bear in mind, first, that, till the last years of the 
thirteenth century, not even the germ of modern Switzerland had appeared 
on the map of Europe ; secondly, that the Confederation did not formally 
become an independent power till the seventeenth century ; lastly, that, 
though the Swiss name had been in common use for ages, it did not become 
the formal style of the Confederation till the nineteenth century. It is no less 
needful to root out the notion that the Swiss of the original cantons in any 
way represent the Helvetii of Caesar. The points to be borne in mind are : 
that the Swiss Confederation is simply one of many German leagues, which 
mwas more lasting and became more closely united than other German 
leagues ; that it gradually split off from the German kingdom ; that in the 
course of this process the league and its members obtained a large body of 
Italian and Burgundian allies and subjects ; lastly, that these allies and 
subjects have in modern times been joined into one federal body with the 
original German confederates. — Freeman.” 


NATURE AND MAN IN THE WALDSTATTE 


At the foot and towards the centre of the Alps, which form a sort of natural 
wall between Germany and Italy, there lies on the northern side a deep-sunk 
lake, cut up into several basins, upon which open out three valleys, 


separated from one another by this sheet of water or by lofty and steep 
mountains. Watered by torrential rivers or by insignificant streamlets, 
divided at increasing heights into ever-narrowing valleys, shut in by steep 
inclines — above which mount, even to the region of snow, meadows, 
forests, and rocks — these valleys afford but little space for the cultivation 
of the soil, and are even in this respect unequally favoured. 


The principal source of wealth here are the herds. One finds here more 
shepherds than mechanics and labourers. Cattle-raising, dairying, the chase, 
and fishery furnish the natural resources of these harsh and picturesque 
regions They cannot be inhabited except by robust peoples, content with 
little, having simple and rude habits, for everyone must be sufficient to 
himself, and in need count on nothing but his own strength. Incessantly in 
combat with nature, to which they must look for everything they hope for 
and everything they fear, the inhabitants of these secluded places contract in 
this struggle a sort of jealous love for all the possessions which they 
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are obliged unceasingly to defend. That which they have snatched from 
floods, avalanches, storms, and abysses, in boldly risking their lives, they 
do not intend to see menaced or lessened by the encroachments of a 
neighbour or by the demands of a master. If necessary, they will make war 
on men as well as on the elements. In this combat against nature they feel, 
on the one hand, that everything depends on their own efforts and their 
perseverance — which renders them self-confident — and that, on the other 


hand, everything depends on a supreme divine will — which renders them 
patient and religious. As life in the open air of the Alps and in the fields 
fortifies their bodies, so the uniformity of their habits gives to their 
character a sort of moral serenity which preserves, and hands down from 
generation to generation, sentiments and tastes whose long duration is their 
strength. The simplicity and the small amount of variety of their way of 
living favour the spirit of equality among them, while the small number of 
new ideas put into circulation in their midst preserves them, longer than 
other people, from the love of innovations. 


Reduced from of old, for all means of communication with the world, to the 
mountain paths or the difficult navigation of a stormy lake, this sort of 
seclusion has naturally drawn them close together among themselves. From 
this spirit of association and of mutual aid, which they possess in a high 
degree, accompanied as it is by isolation of the individual — a natural result 
of the pastoral life — there develops in each one of them a courageous 
independence. It is, thus, by the configuration of the land, as well as by the 
habits of the people, that these little valleys seem to have been providentally 
destined to become, in the centre of Europe, the cradle and one of the 
fortresses of liberty.” 


ORIGINS OF THE SWISS CONFEDERATION 


In various city communities, but above all, among the apparently 
insignificant peasant associations on the Lake of Lucerne (Lake of the Four 
Forest Cantons), the Habsburg rule had from the beginning met with 
peculiar difficulties, which set barriers to its perfect sway. There, in the 
secluded Alpine valleys, a vigorous tree had risen, which was spreading its 
branches ever farther, to afford a refuge for popular freedom against the 
demands of princely power. 


Frequently it has been emphasised in historical delineations that nature 
favoured the development of unique political organisations in the centre of 
the Switzerland of to-day. For centuries, every district touching upon the 
Lake of Lucerne was a separate little world, in which the conditions of 
public and private right shaped themselves in peculiar fashion. All three 
lands — the valley of Uri, bounded by mighty mountains of rock; the fields 
of Schwyz, spreading out at the foot of the Mythen; and the irregularly 


branching tracts of Unterwalden — were, on the other hand, drawn together 
into closer relations by the lake with its numerous indentations. Moreover, 
by means of its western connecting arm they were directed, for 
communication with the outside world, towards neighbouring Lucerne and 
the level plains lying further down. Thus the valleys of the original 
Switzerland, walled round by the High and Middle Alps, were formed into 
a federative nucleus, to which, gradually, new members in the open country 
joined themselves. _ It is impossible to determine with exactness the time in 
which the districts of central Switzerland, remote as they were from the 
great routes of travel of the earlier Middle Ages, were first peopled by their 
Alamannian inhabitants. 
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Uri first emerges into the light of history. Ludwig the German, July 21, 853, 
gave to the Fraumiinster abbey at Zurich, in addition to other royal estates, 
the little land of Uri, pagellus UronicE. We find, in the thirteenth century, 
other owners of land in the valley. It is, moreover, beyond doubt that 
considerable land — especially in the Schachenthal, which branches off 
toward the east — was the personal property of freemen, and that these free 
farmers, together with the dependents of the abbey (Gotleshausleute) , of 
Fraumiinster, who were enjoying a mild rule, essentially determined the 
later fortunes of Uri. 


Uri was a part of the Zurichgau, which, since the second half of the ninth 
century, had been separated from the Thurgau. The people of Fraumiinster, 
because of the immunity that the chapter enjoyed by grant of the emperor, 
were subject to the imperial bailiwick of Zurich. The jurisdiction of the 
imperial bailiff probably extended not only to those belonging to the abbey, 
but also to all inhabitants of the valley, however they might differ in station; 


so that, at the time of the Zahringens, the inhabitants of the district appeared 
in their relation to the bailiff and the empire as a unit, having a common |d 
set of laws. Still more significant, however, was the circumstance that the °” 
population of Uri, from the mouth of the Reuss to the height of Schollenen, 
constituted — according to the customs of the old Alamannian settlers — 
an association of the mark {Markgenosseyischaft) , which from time to time 
met in common assembly to settle questions concerning the use of the forest 
and ,i|| pasture composing the Almend, or common lantl. Thus there 
gradually ” came to be a “community of the people of Uri,” and the sense of 
unity was kept alive among the members of the markgenossenschaft. It was, 
moreover, difficult to prevent them from taking under consideration, in 
addition to the transactions strictly concerning the coimnon holdings, 
matters of a general nature. These peasants found in their economic 
freedom the germ of a movement toward a freer political activity. 


The dukes of Ziihringen, in accordance with their known dynastic inten- . 
tions, were in a good way to convert their official relations [as 
representatives n of the empire] with the abbey of Zurich and its 
dependencies into full terri- ” torial jurisdiction, when with the death of 
Berthold V, in 1218, everything received a different aspect and direction. 
King Frederick II dissolved the imperial bailiwick of Zm-ich, and among 
other things, expressly reclaimed for the empire the stewardship of the 
chapter of Fraumiinster — an event jgj which had a decisive significance 
for the possessions of the chapter. In Uri, *” the abbey retained only its 
landed property and revenues, whereas the sovereignty and judicial rights 
probably at once went over to the counts of Habsburg, who, since the 
extinction of the Lenzburgers, had entered upon the government of the 
landgrafschaft in the southern part of the Zurichgau. The Gotteshausleute of 
Uri thereby virtually lost their immunity, and the whole valley was 
threatened with the danger — made the more imminent by the weakening 
of the imperial authority — of becoming a hereditary possession of this race 
of rulers of the Aargau, then already vigorously extending its power on all 
sides. Just then King Henry, the son of Frederick II, prompted by some 
cause which can not now be determined with certainty — probably the 
influence of former subjects of the abbey, the freemen, and the remaining 
landowners — declared in a document, made out at Hagenau, May 26th, 


1231, that he took “his faithful, all the men of the valley of Uri {“homines 
in Valle Uraniae”) out of the possession of Count 
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Rudolf I of Habsburg, and brought them directly and inalienably under the 
rule of the empire. By virtue of this letter, Uri was from this time on an 
inunediate dependency of the empire. Ordinarily, the lord of the empire 
dealt directly with a “minister” or Ammann (high bailiff), who was chosen 
from among the people of the coimtry. By the side of the old 
markgenossenschaft arose a form of political association (Gemeinschaft) 
which, as was in the nature of things and common to the individualizing 
endeavors of all dependencies of the empire at that time, rapidly took a 
direction towards independence. The community, under its ammann, levied 
common taxes for the needs of the country, and since the year 1243, bore its 
own seal, which carried as emblem a steer’s head with a nose-ring. In the 
year 1291 we meet with the title Lamlammann for that of ammann. 


AVlien Rudolf was made king, he recognised without hesitation, in indu- 
tiable and hearty terms, the immediate dependence of the people of Uri on 
the empire. In a charter dated January 8th, 1274, he assured his “loyal, 
excellent people” that under no circumstances would he pledge them or in 
any way alienate them, since he regarded them as special wards of the 
empire. What had been done in 1231 received new force with this new 
instrmnent, and in the sequel, the imperial freedom of the people of Uri was 
never seriously disputed.j 


Schwyz 


In Schwyz circumstances shaped themselves in quite a different manner, up 
to the time of King Rudolf of Habsburg. The old nucleus of the land of 
Schwyz included originally only the neighbourhood of the hamlet of 
Schwyz with the Muota VaUey. Here, too, non-resident chapters and lay 
principalities held landed property with unfree tenants. Various estates 


belonged to the monasteries of Kappel, Muri, Schanis, Engelberg, and 
Einsiedeln. Two larger farms were the property of the counts of Lenzburg, 
and came finally, apparently by inheritance, into the hands of the 
Habsburgs. By far the most important part of the land, however, was held 
by free peasants, who were subject to no kind of territorial jurisdiction. 
These formed the deciding element of the population. The free peasants, as 
well as the dependents of the spiritual and lay rulers, were in Schwyz also 
bound together as a markgenossenschaf t, by their common interest as 
owners of land in the almend ; and this unity of their economic interests 
prepared the future equable union of the various classes of the people. 


The land was subject to the judicial authority of the counts of the Zurichgau 
— i.e., to the end of the twelfth century, to the Lenzburgers — and to them, 
as bailiffs, the Schwyzers had to pay a considerable tax. Thus, the same 
persons here, on the one hand, held territorial rights, while, on the other, 
they represented by their office the authority of the empire. In the twelfth 
century, the counts of Lenzburg twice appeared in their capacity as 
landowners before the imperial court, to bring suit on behalf of their 
associates of the common mark against the abbot of Einsiedeln. For from 
early times, at least from the days of King Henry II, dated the obstinate 
quarrel of the Schwyzers with the monks, concerning the use of forest- 
covered bomidary lands by the sources of the Alp and the Sihl, to which 
both neighbours by means of continual clearing had gradually advanced. 
King Henry V (1114) and King Conrad III (1144) decided in favour of the 
monastery; and the Lenzburgers, with their associates, had to pay a fine and 
damages. But the Schwyzers seem to have cared little for such awards, and 
without regarding 
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natural boundaries, apparently continued always to keep an eye to the free 
extension of their almend toward the north and northeast. 


When the power of the Lenzburgers had come to an end, their territorial 
rights in the landgrafschaft fell to the house of Habsburg. Rudolf I, in 1217, 
in his position as count, or as he designated himself, “by true inheritance 
rightful bailiff and protector of the people of Schwyz,” pronounced a 
judgment in the newly reopened quarrel between Schwyz and Einsiedeln. 
The decision was somewhat more favourable for the Schwyzers than the 
previous awards. 


Accordingly, there must have l^een at that time a good understanding 
between the free peasants and the Habsburgs. \Mien, after the death of 
Count Rudolf, fifteen years later, his two sons divided the paternal 
possessions, the younger, Rudolf II — the founder of the Laufenburg line 
— came into the rights of the landgrafschaft of the valley at the southern 
foot of the Mythen. From this time on, the relationship of the Schwyzers to 
the holders of the sovereign power be-came troubled, so that the country 
people hit upon the thought of following the example of their nieghbours in 
ITri, and completely withdrawing themselves from the rule of Habsburg. 
The uncertain attitude which Coimt Rudolf assumed toward his imperial 
master when, in 1239, the latter was excommimicated, gave them the 
desired occasion for a bold step. They sent messengers and letters across the 
Alps to the emperor, who was besieging Faenza — perhaps also sent him a 
company of men — and declared that they of their own free will desired to 
be under the government of the realm itself, and to come under the 
sheltering wings of the empire as free men, who otherwise owed no 
allegiance. 


Frederick granted the wish of “the united men of the valley of Schwyz” (’” 
Universis hominibus vallis in Swites”), by means of a letter issued in 
December, 1240. This, the oldest charter of freedom of the Waldstiitte, 
extant in the original, is still preserved, like a priceless gem, in the public 
archives of Schwyz. The emperor took them imder his special protection, 
and gave them the assurance that at no time should they be alienated or 
withdrawn from the authority of the empire. We must not, however, rate the 
significance of this document too highly. For, at bottom, the emperor did 
not employ a binding form, and was careful not to express explicitly the 
exemption of the 
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valley of Schwyz from the landgrafschaft. He fountl, moreover, the less 
cause to give definite form to the new arrangement of immediate 
jurisdiction by the empire by means of a bailiff, as Count Rudolf, in the 
succeeding years, beginning with 1242, again openly took the emperor’s 
part. Thus the charter remained at first ineffective for the Schwyzers. When, 
relying upon the charter, they rose in revolt, they failed to obtain aid from 
the emperor. They were obliged again to swear allegiance to Count Rudolf, 
and to bind themselves thereafter to remain quietly under his rule, and to 
hold neither to the emperor Frederick, nor to any other ruler in opposition to 
Rudolf. 


Soon thereafter began the general world-moving struggle between empire 
and papacy. Its traces may be followed even to the shores of the Lake of 
Lucerne. When Count Rudolf II of Habsburg, after the formal pronunciation 
of the papal anathema and the deposal of Frederick II at the council of 
Lyons (1245). went over into the papal camp, the Schwyzers took up arms 
against the ruler they had but just acknowledged. They formed alliances 
with the people of Unterwalden and the citizens of Lucerne; the first league 
of confederates of which we have knowledge falls into these years.’ 


Strife must have raged violently for a time in the valleys; and if tradition — 
particularly for its story of the good archer Tell — had fixed upon these 
events, it would not have been so easy to gainsay it. Coimt Rudolf, in the 
midst of the contest, received an order from Pope Innocent IV, in which the 


provost of Olenberg, in Sundgau, was directed to set a term for the 
rebellious people of Schwyz and Sarnen in which to renounce Frederick, to 
unite with the church and dutifully to acknowledge the rule of the count. If 
this did not have any effect, he was to declare them and the people of 
Lucerne — probably acting in common with them — under sentence of 
excommunication, and subject them to the penalty of the interdict. 
Concerning the course of the struggle all information is wanting. The 
change of personel, however, which occurred in the years 1249 and 1250, 
by the deaths of Count Rudolf II and the emperor Frederick, prevented in 
any case the continuation of the revolution in Schwyz and the communities 
allied with her. The Ghibelline league on the borders of the Lake of Lucerne 
fell apart; the sons of Rudolf again attained to a free exercise of their power, 
probably in Schwyz as well as in Unterwalden. The attempt at insurrection 
had totally failed, and there could be the less hope, at this time, of a 
realisation of the endeavours of Schwyz to secure freedom as the rights of 
the Habsburgs, in this period of decline in the power of the empire, were 
continually taking firmer root. 


These were the years of the rise of Count Rudolf III — the nephew of 
Rudolf II and the representative of the elder line of the house of Habsburg 
— when, favoured by fortunate happenings of all sorts, he knew with a 
characteristic wariness how to enlarge his lands as well as his powers of 
jurisdiction. When, in 1273, the personal estates of his cousin Eberhard von 
Habsburg-Laufenburg, located in the Waldstatte, came into his possession 
by purchase, the rights of jurisdiction as landgraf, which the house of 
Habsburg claimed in Schwyz, probably went over to him. With the 
elevation of Rudolf to the German imperial throne things took an 
unexpected turn for the Schwyzers. To be sure, they could not dare to 
believe that the new king would confirm their charter of freedom, as it was 
directed against Habsburg, and at least questionable as to its essential 
rightfulness and formal binding power. They were affected, on the other 
hand, by the declaration that he would not recognise the grants of Frederick 
II, dating from a time when he was under 


[‘ The document itself is lacking. The proofs of the existence of the league 
have been put together by Segesser. ] 
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sentence of excommunication. At the same time, their situation did not 
prove itself so imfavourable as might have been feared from the well- 
known dynastic policy of Rudolf. For, however effectively the Habsburgers 
observed the interests of their house in all directions, it cannot be said that 
they worked systematically toward restricting the rights of the free peasant 
communities. In regard to the execution of justice, Rudolf granted the 
Schwyzers notable concessions. He gave them the assurance that they 
would have to appear before no judges except himself, his sons, or the 
judge of the valley; and, in a letter dated February 19th, 1291, he granted 
them the privilege that no serf should be permitted to act as judge over 
them. 


It was imder this generally mild rule that the inborn impulse toward 
independent action again came to the front in Schwyz, and that the local 
government — if that term may be used of this early period — had an 
opportunity to develop into more definite form. Of the old quarrel with the 
monastery of Einsiedeln we, indeed, hear nothing in this period. On the 
other hand, a new feud arose with the convent founded in 1262 at Steinen. 
It is during this very quarrel with the nuns of Steinen, in 1275, that the 
Schwyzers first appear as a coimnunity (universitas) . Six years later, they 
had their own seal, which by its inscription gave expression to their political 
unity. 


We find at first two judges (Ammdnner), then four, whom Rudolf appointed 
out of the leading families, and in the selection of whom, it appears he took 
into consideration the four component elements of the country — the 
community of the free people, the two independent principalities, and 
Steinen which recently had become an element. At the end of Rudolf’s 
reign these officials were replaced by a single landammann, as 
representative of the royal Habsburg rule. Thus the king himself, probably 
in the interests of an easier administration, prepared the complete unity of 
the country. He could not foresee that, in this strengthening of the 


communal foundation in the valley of Schwyz, he was creating for the 
people a new and strong support. 


UnterwaUen 


The development of public affairs in Unterwalden had been less imiform 
than in Uri and in Schwyz. This first named district — which, indeed, did 
not receive its name as a whole till the fourteenth century — exceedingly 
fertile in its lower portions, was divided by nature into two parts; the basins 
of the Sarner and the Engelberger Aa: Obwalden and Nidwalden. The 
property rights here, which since the times of the Carlovingians had been 
much sought after, received value because of the adaptation of the land to 
cattle-raising and Alpine dairying, as well as to agriculture. They were held 
in the thirteenth century by the Habsburgs, by the lower nobility, by the 
religious houses of Engelberg, Murbach, Lucerne, Muri, Miinster in 
Aargau, and by numerous farmers, personally free, and living scattered in 
the valleys. The many widely extended landholding houses here made the 
uniting of the free portions of the population much more difficult than was 
the case in the other two Waldstatte. The administration of the 
landgrafschaft, as in Schwyz, was in the hands of the house of Habsburg — 
that is, after the death of Rudolf I, the younger line of Habsburg-Laufenburg 
— until, in 1273, upon the occasion of the purchase already noted, it went 
to Rudolf the king. To the Habsburgs, too, had fallen the wardenship of the 
religious houses. Only the Benedictine monastery of Engelberg preserved 
during the following centuries an independent position. 
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Already in the middle of the thirteenth century, when the Ghibelline 
movement had extended to the valleys about the Lake of Lucerne, the free 
people of Unterwalden seem to have constituted themselves a community, 
which, either from the beginning or later seems to have united in itself also 
those of the people in the neighbourhood of Sarnen who cherished similar 
ambitions. So far as we are able to determine, however, this community still 


lacked the royal privileges which its neighbours had already won for 
themselves. 


THE EVERLASTING LEAGUE (1291 A.D.) 


Such were the circumstances existing in the three lands toward the close of 
the reign of Rudolf. In Unterwalden, but weak germs of a growth toward 
freedom had been developed. Uri enjoyed the secure position of a territory 
exempted from the power of the counts, and directly dependent on the 
empire. The Schwyzers, indeed, lacked the formal acknowledgment of their 
imperial freedom, which had been promised half a century earlier, or the 
hope of which, at least, had been given them. But, as a matter of fact, they 
stood in direct communication with the head of the German Empire; their 
community had a uniform organisation, and had won weighty privileges 
with reference to the administration of justice. With prudent employment of 
external events, they now aimed to establish the permanence of these gains 
and, if possible, to increase them. From the Schwyzers, who at all time 
evinced a keen eye for the political changes in the German Empire, 
doubtless came the impulse for an enduring union of the communities about 
the Lake of Lucerne. 


Hardly had news of the death of King Rudolf spread in the Waldstatte, 
when the country people (Landleute), in view of the uncertain conditions 
which now arose, made common cause. Only seventeen days after the death 
of the king, that is, on August 1st, 1291, ” the men of the valley of Uri, the 
association of the valley of Schwyz, and the community of the men of the 
forest of the lower valley “(i.e. Unterwalden), in view of the difficult times 
and for the purpose of a better defence of their interests, made an 
everlasting league (ewigen Bund). The three lands promised in good faith to 
stand by one another, with help, counsel, and favour, with body and 
possessions, to their full power, inside and outside of the valleys, against all 
hostile attacks and insults. To this they swore, renewing, as they expressed 
themselves, the Antiqua Confeederatio confirmed by oath. They added the 
reservation that everyone, according to his rank, should serve and obey his 
lord, in a proper manner. They affirmed, however, by common council and 
unanimous consent, that they would accept no judge in their valleys who 
had bought his office, or who was not an inhabitant or a native of the 


valleys. But if there should arise a dispute among the confederates the more 
sensible arnong them should come together, and settle the quarrel according 
to their judgment; and if one side should then be unwilling to acquiesce in 
the decision, the remaining confederates should give aid to the other party 
to the dispute. 


The three communities, moreover, included in the covenant provisions for 
the punishment of various crimes and common regulations as to the 
preservation of order in the country. ” These regulations for the common 
welfare and safety,” they concluded, ” shall with God’s help endure forever, 
and in evidence of this determination, there has been prepared, at the wish 
of those herein aforementioned, a document strengthened with the seals of 
the communities and valleys herein named.” The venerable covenant — the 
oldest document of the Swiss Confederation — is still preserved in 
Schwyz.e 
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Quite recently, Prof. H. Bresslau has brought to light fresh facts bearing 
upon the earliest league of the forest districts, which had been placed by 
most historians in the period 1245-1250.” His essay shows most 
conclusively, by a careful examination of surviving documents, that the 
Aiitiqua Confoe— 


deratio mentioned in the League of 1291 cannot possibly refer to the events 
of 1245 et seq., for the simple reason that at that time Uri, Schwyz, and 


Unterwalden took different sides in the great strife between pope and 
emperor — * Schwyz and ObwaJden supporting the emperor, while Uri and 
Nidwalden stood by the pope. It is further shown that the Antiqua 
Confwder-atio was not formed against the Habsburgs, but was simply an 
ordinary agreement to preserve peace and quiet in that particular district, 
having probably been made during the interregnum in the empire (1254- 
1273); and that it is possible in the existing text of the League of 1291 to 
distinguish the main features of the old league, as well as the additions 
made in 1291./ 


THE WALDSTATTE UNDER ALBERT OF AUSTRIA 


The first permanent alliance be-came the basis of the Confederation. This 
was not a revolutionary step, for it was not directed against the emperor and 
the empire. Like other contemporaneous leagues this one had no other 
object than to se-cure to the confederates, by means of their own united 
efforts, the protection which the imperial power could not give them. In this 
instance the members of the league were not, as was the case in Italy and 
Germany, wealthy cities, but simple rustics, who recognised clearly their 
political interests, and had the courage to defend them. The league was 
made ” forever,” and it has maintained itself without a break. While the 
leagues of the cities were dissolved in the course of time, the Swiss 
Confederation strengthened itself against danger, and acquired an 
irresistible power, before which went down the house of Habsburg and all 
its proud nobility vanishing as the stars vanish at sunrise. 


Convinced that their strongest support was to be found in a union with their 


fellows, the Waldstatte joined the League of Zurich against Habsburg. The 
house of Habsburg had acriuired through Rudolf the arch-duchy of 
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Austria, which from that time on became the main support of Habsburg’s 
power. The head of the house of Austria-Habsburg was at that time Albert, 
the son of Rudolf. When Adolf of Nassau was elected anti-king, all the 
enemies of Habsburg embraced his cause, and war broke out. But the men 
of Zurich, who had marched against the Austrian town of Winterthur, were 
completely defeated (April, 1292); their city was besieged by Albert, and 
forced to surrender.9 Old chronicles relate that the defeat was caused by a 
ruse of the Austrian leader, who approached the men of Zurich under the 
banner of their allies, as though bringing aid, and then suddenly fell upon 
them; and that Albert was finally induced to make peace by seeing in the 
market place of the city, as he approached, large bands of warriors in 
armour. The warriors were women and girls accoutred as men.« The league 
against Habsburg was thus for the time being dissolved, and Lucerne and 
the Waldstatte were also compelled to give up the struggle. But liberty was 
not vanquished. The rural community of Schwyz protested against the 
injustice which exempted the convents from taxation. King Adolf 
confirmed to Uri and Schwyz their imperial liberties. In the west, the 
Austrian cause received a check by the victory of the Bernese at Dornbiihl, 
in 1298. When, however. King Albert had defeated his rival, and remained 
sole ruler, he did not recognise the franchises of the Waldstatte and of Bern; 
but set himself to reestablish the Austrian power in eastern and central 
Switzerland by means of the Habsburg-Austrian management. The 
Habsburgs were once more menacing the independence of the Waldstatte, 
when Albert was assassinated, in 1308, at Brugg, by a discontented noble 
— his nephew, John of Austria.9 


In the last half-century, the writing of Swiss history has undergone a 
revolution with reference to the treatment of events having to do with the 
origin of the Confederation. We have now reached the period to which the 
older historians assigned the familiar story of William Tell, ” the friend of 
freedom,” the oath on the Riitli, and the expulsion of the Austrian bailiffs. 
The following is the narrative of the great Swiss historian, Johann von 


Miiller, which won for these events general acceptation as authentic 
history.* 


The Tradition of the Bailiffs 


The death of Adolf in battle (1298) caused fear to spread throughout the 
mountains among all those who had held to King Adolf’s party. 
Representatives of the Waldstatte sadly and thoughtfully returned home 
from Strasburg, where the king had replied to their request to have their 
liberties confirmed, by saying that ” he intended soon to propose to them a 
change in their condition.” Albert desired to unite all the dominions of his 
house. The limitations of the royal prerogative in Germany and the country 
communities in Austria and Styria incited him to dislike the liberties of the 
people as obstructions to his power. 


Thus he came to send to the Waldstatte the lords Von Ochsenstein and Von 
Lichtenberg, with a message to the effect that they would do well for 
themselves and their descendants if they would put themselves under the 
perpetual shelter of the royal house; that the king would like to have them 
as his dear children; and that, having heard what brave men they were he 
would like to lead them to victory, and make them wealthy with booty and 
knighthood and feudal estates. To this the nobles and free men and all the 
people of the Waldstatte replied that they loved the condition of their tore- 
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fathers, and wished to remain therein. They prayed the king to confirm it, as 
his father had done. Thereupon they sent Werner, Freiherr von Attinghau- 
gen — who, like his forefathers, was Landammann of the men of Uri — to 
the royal court to ask for confirmation of their liberties and for a bailiff with 
power over life and death. But the king, who was carrying on war against 
the electors, was ill to speak to. The affairs of the imperial bailiwick he 


turned over to the officials, whom he had on his private estates at Rotenburg 
and Lucerne. In order that their obedience to Austrian officials might not 
become a fixed duty, the people now sent again to the king to ask for an 
imperial bailiff. King Albert gave them Herrmann Gessler von Brunek and 
Beringer von Landenberg (Beringer had shown overbearing manners even 
at court). He gave the Waldstatte bailiffs whom they must of necessity hate; 
especially when these, because of poverty or greed, and emboldened by the 
king’s evident displeasure, followed the usual oppressive ways of such 
magistrates. These imperial bailiffs, because they had no castle of their 
own, or because they were ordered by the king to do so, decided to live in 
the Waldstatte: Landenberg, in Unterwalden near Sarnen, while Gessler 
built a Zivinghof (manor of coercion) near Altorf in Uri. 


In accordance with its conservative customs, there are among such a peo- 
ple many families of ancient repute that remain long in the management of 
communal affairs. In Schwyz, Werner Stauffacher was much respected, as 
his father, Rudolf, had been an honoured leader of the people, and as he 
himself was a farmer rich in land and well-intentioned. In such men the 
country people put their trust; they know them; they have known their 
fathers and their untarnished ancient loyalty. The people live in many 
hamlets, of which the houses for the most part, as among the old Germans, 
stand alone on meadows, on lovely hills, and by springs. They have certain 
implanted principles handed down from the old days; if strangers object to 
them, they become suspicious, and hold the more strongly to the teaching of 
their fathers. They hate everything that is new, for, in the monotonous life 
of the shepheirds, every day is like the same day of preceding and 
succeeding years. They are sparing of speech, but remember a thing always. 
In their lonely huts they have much leisure for quiet thought. They 
exchange ideas when, on hohdays, the whole people comes down from the 
mountains to meet together in church. The observers of the rustic will find 
to this day, in Schwyz, a people proud of freedom; in the land of 
Unterwalden, a pious old-fashioned folk ; and also in Uri, a very true- 
hearted people, full of the sentiment of confederacy. 


When the imperial bailiffs punished every delinquent with exceeding long 
imprisonment, in dark towers and at a distance from the country, and when 
the duties upon imports into the neighbouring hereditary lands of Austria 


were raised, and export often was entirely forbidden, the country people 
sent to the king. When the younker of Wolfenschiessen, in Unterwalden, so 
departed from the convictions of his nearest relatives that he became the 
king’s castellan (Burgvogt) at Rozberg, honest men feared yet greater 
treason to the country from the indiscretion of ambitious youth. All the 
people of the Confederation — who in orderly times were of a just and 
quiet mind; who were accustomed, without fear or much vexation or 
trouble, to live their days by their cattle in contented cheerfulness, and 
habituated from of old to find favour and esteem with the emperors, grew 
sad of heart. Despite excessive punishments, there had so far existed an 
appearance of justice; to explain the taxes, it was believed that necessity 
alone was forcing the king to extortionate measures. Faith was still rife that 
he cherished the people of the 
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Confederation, and thought highly of them. But, because undeserving peo- 
ple who are thrust into unaccustomed prominence always show insolence 
towards those who are not much inferior, there was, in the words and 
manners of the baihfTs, an offensive boasting of their power and a haughty 
contempt for the people. They called the old honourable families ” peasant 
nobility.” As Gessler was riding through Steinen, past Stauffacher’s house, 
and saw that it was built of well-hewn wood, according to the style of a rich 
farmer, with many windows, painted with names and mottoes, roomy and 
gleaming, he said, in the presence of Stauffacher, ” Is it to be borne that 
peasants should live so finely ? ” ‘Alien Landenberg fined a man in the 
Melchthal, in Unterwalden, a pair of good oxen, his servant remarked, ” 
The peasants probably can draw the plow themselves.” 


At Schwanau, on the Lake of Lowerz, in Schwyz, there lived a burgvogt 
who .seduced the daughter of a man of Art. The burgvogt was slain by the 
brothers of the girl. One morning, as Wolfenschicss [burgvogt at Rozberg] 
came forth from Engelberg, he saw upon a flowery meadow a beautiful 
woman. When he had, by questioning her, discovered that her husband, 


Conrad von Baumgarten, was away from home, he ordered that a bath be 
prepared for him, and tried many acts whereby her honour was imperilled. 
At last, under the pretence of going to divest herself of her clothes, she 
sought her husband, by whom Wolfenschiess was killed. Before 
Baumgarten was discovered, or the kiUing of the burgvogt could be 
avenged, Margareta Herlobig, the wife of Stauffacher, was thinking with 
disquiet how this violent man [Gessler] envied her her house. She talked it 
over with her husband, and persuaded him to provide against the 
threatening disaster. Werner Stauffacher crossed the lake to the land of Uri, 
to his friend Walther Fiirst of Attinghausen, a rich farmer. With the latter he 
found secreted a young man of courage and good sense, who was said by 
Walther to be from Melchthal in Unterwalden. His name was Erni (Arnold) 
von der Halden, and he was related to his host. For some trifling act of 
Erni’s, Landenberg had fined him a yoke of fine oxen; and his father had 
much lamented the loss. Then the baihffs’ servant had said that, if the 
peasants would eat bread, they might draw the plow themselves. This had 
made Erni’s blood boil, and he had broken one of the servant’s fingers with 
his stick — which was the cause of his hiding here. In the mean time, the 
bailiff had had the eyes of Erni’s father put out. 


In tallcing of this, the three men voiced their common grief that justice was 
being more and more trodden under foot; and Walther testified that the 
much experienced master of Attinghausen had said that the innovations 
were becoming unbearable. They well believed that resistance would bring 
cruel revenge upon the Waldstatte, but they were one in the sentiment that it 
were better to endure death than an unjust yoke. With these thoughts, they 
decided that each should sound his friends and relatives. 


The Oath on the RiUli 


That they might see one another in safety, they picked out the Riitli, a 
grassy mead upon a height in a lonely region near the Lake of Lucerne, not 
far from the boundary between Unterwalden and Uri (on the spot where the 
Mythenstein stands sohtary). There they often took counsel together, in the 
stillness of night, concerning the liberation of the people, and brought news 
to one another as to how they progressed in preparing for this deed. Thither 
came Fiirst and Erni von der Halden of Melchthal by lonely paths; 
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Stauffacher in his boat; and from Unterwalden, the son of Stauffcher’s sis- 
ter, the squire of Rudenz. From various hamlets, they brought friends to the’ 
Riitli. There, without fear, one entrusted to another his thoughts. The more 
dangerous the deed, the more firmly were their hearts bound together. 


On the night of Wednesday before St. Martin’s Day, 1307, Fiirst, Von der 
Halden, and Stauffacher each brought to this spot ten honourable men of his 
land, men who had honestly opened their hearts to all three of them. When 
these three-and-thirty stout-hearted men, full of the consciousness of their 
inherited freedom and everlasting bond of brotherhood, and united by the 
dangers of the times, were gathered on the Riitli, they feared neither King 
Albert nor the might of Austria. In this night they gave one another their 
hands, and made a pledge to the effect that in these matters none of them 
would undertake anything upon his own judgment; none would forsake the 
others, they would in this friendship live and die; each would, upon 
common counsel, so uphold the innocent people of his own valley in their 
ancient rights that all the Confederate people forever might have the benefit 
of this friendship; they would not alienate from the counts of Habsburg the 
smallest part of all their estates, their rights, or their own people; the 
bailiffs, their retinue, their servants and soldiery, should not lose a drop of 
blood; but the freedom which they had received from their forefathers they 
would preserve and hand down to their descendants. 


When all were firmly resolved upon this, and each looked at his friend with 
a resolute countenance and held him fast with a loyal handclasp, knowing 
that upon their good or ill fortune would probably depend the fate of all 
those that were to come after them, Walter Fiirst, Werner Stauffacher, and 
Erni von der Halden of Melchthal raised their hands toward heaven, and 
took an oath in the name of God — God who has brought forth emperors 
and peasants from the same stem, and gifted all with inalienable human 
rights — manfully to preserve this freedom together. When the thirty heard 
this, each of them also raised his hand and took the oath in the name of God 


and the saints. As to the manner of fulfilling their purpose, all were united. 
Then each went to his cottage, kept quiet, and looked after the wintering of 
his cattle. 


William Tell 


It now happening that the bailiff Herrmann Gessler was shot dead by 
William Tell — a man from Uri, of the hamlet Biirglen — the son-in-law of 
Walther Fiirst. He was one of those bound by the oath. The bailiff, because 
of a tyrant’s natural suspicions, or because of a warning of disturbances to 
come, undertook to discover those who bore his rule the least patiently. A 
hat was to represent the dignity of the duke, and the friends of freedom 
were to be forced to offer obeisance to that though they would not obey the 
ruler himself. 


A youth. Tell, a friend of freedom, scorned to bow before the meaningless 
symbol, the hat; and as a result he was compelled to shoot an apple from the 
head of his son. After this feat, the feeling that God was with him took 
possession of Tell; and he confessed that had he failed in the enterprise, he 
would have avenged his son. The bailiff, fearing Tell’s relatives and friends, 
did not dare to keep him prisoner in Uri for this, but carried him across the 
Lake of Lucerne (thus volating the rights of the people, which forbade 
iniprisonment outside of the country). When they had got just beyond the 
Riitli, the Fohn,’ with its peculiar force, suddenly broke forth from the 
gorges 


[‘ A storm of the Alps.] 
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of the Gotthard. The narrow lake tossed its angry waves high; the depth 
roared, and the mountains reverberated with the clamour. In this great 
danger of death, Gessler, filled with proper apprehension, ordered that the 
fetters be removed from William Tell, a strong and mighty man, whom he 


knew to be an excellant oarsman. They rowed in fear past the dreaded rocky 
cliffs, and came as far as the Axenberg, to the right as one is leaving Uri. At 
this spot, Tell grasped his crossbow and, leaping, gained a flat rock, whence 
he climbed the mountain side. The boat rebounded from the shore. Tell fled 
through the land of Schwyz. The bailiff, too, escaped the storm; but when 
he had landed near Kiissnacht, he fell in a pass, shot down by the arrows of 
Tell. Herrmann Gessler met this end before the hour determined upon for 
the liberation of the country, by the righteous anger of a free man. 


In the first hour of the year 1308 a youth from Unterwaiden, of the num-ber 
of those who had sworn to undertake the liberation of the Waldstatte, was 
by a domestic in the castle of Rozberg drawn up with a rope to her room. In 
the ditch of the castle twenty friends of the lad were waiting, and were 
drawn up by him with this rope over the wall. The young men took the 
commander of the place, his people, and four knights prisoners, took 
possession of the gate, and remained quiet. Early in the day, when the bailiff 
Landenberg, in Sarnen, was going down from the castle to mass, he was 
met by twenty men from Unterwaiden with calves, goats, lambs, chickens, 
and rabbits, for a New Year’s gift, in accordance with ancient custom in the 
mountains and the neighbouring lands. The bailiff, pleased by the presents, 
let the peasants bring them into the castle. When the twenty were within the 
gate, one of them blew his horn; and upon this signal each of them took 
from his bosom an iron, and stuck it upon his long pointed stick. From the 
alder-bushes thirty of their fellows ran, through the water, to the castle, and 
together they took the inmates prisoners. Then they made a signal, 
whereupon the whole country of Unterwaiden came together from all the 
hamlets, in a united movement for the preservation of liberty. From alp to 
alp travelled the signals agreed upon. Then the men of the Uri took the 
Zwinghof. Then Staufl’acher and all the people of Schwyz met at the Lake 
of Lowerz. There they soon got possession of the castle of Schwanau. Upon 
the Lake of Lucerne the hastening messengers met one another, bringing 
their good tidings. 


On this day, when the blind father in Melchthal was again glad of his life, 
and the wife in Alzellen was happy over the home-coming of her husband; 
when Walther Fiirst openly honoured his son-in-law, and, in Steinen, 
Stauffacher’s wife kept open house for all who were with him on the Riitli 


and at Lowerz, not a drop of blood was shed, and no lord was robbed of a 
single right, in the first moment of the feeling of freedom regained, after the 
castles had been broken. When Landenberg, fleeing from the church 
through the fields, from Sarmen toward Alpnach, was overtaken, he was 
compelled, like the others from the castles, to take a solemn oath that he 
would not again come into the Waldstatte. He returned to the king. The 
Swiss people, on the following Sunday, met together, and confirmed by 
oath the ancient Everlasting League.* 


Critical Survey of the Tradition 


A literature has sprung up out of the controversy over the authenticity of the 
preceding narrative. The following sketch represents in brief the conception 
of the whole matter which is general among historians of the present day.” 
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The remembrance of the glorious events of the liberation lived during 
centuries in the memory of the people, and, for want of chroniclers, was 
handed down from generation to generation. In this way, facts were 
misrepresented, and little by little, the course of events was reported rather 
as the people imagined it to have been than according to the true nature of 
things. By degrees it was forgotten that Swiss freedom was a gradual 
development, rising by successive stages upon the groundwork of the 
primitive legal condition of the Swiss people — just as the cities had 
acquired, step by 


step, their rights and franchises. The various revolts against the house of 
Habsburg (1245-1273 and 1291-1315) were fused in the recollections of the 
people into a single sudden revolution; and, in order to justify this 
revolution, it was referred to a time when the character of the struggle was 
that of a defence of sacred rights against an impious despotism. The 
imagination of the people then demanded particular episodes, suited to each 
of the events of that struggle, and found them in the local legends. All 


similar accounts, gathered up at home or abroad — whatever still remained 
of the most distantly re-_. ‘-” lated recollections — 


were fastened on to the exploits properly belonging to the struggle for free- 
‘dom. Thus the quarrels of the peasants with the lords of Kiissnacht and the 
assassination of one of them were joined to events that had occurred in the 
Waldstatte. The story of Tell’s shooting of the apple from his son’s head is 
to be found in Spanish, Norwegian, English, and Indo-Germanic legends. It 
goes back to times much more remote than that of the Song of Tell, of 1474. 
Legend does not trouble itself about dates, and mixes events remote and of 
different ages, just as the poem of the Nibelungen puts into the same scene 
Attila and Theodoric, and combines in a single story popular tales whose 
origins are widely different. The historians of the fifteenth century 
(Justinger, 1420; Hammerlin, 1450; the Chronicle of the White Book, of 
Obwalden [Sarnen], in 1470; the Chronicle of Lucerne, by Melchior Russ, 
1482; Etterlin of Lucerne, in 1507) have embellished the facts, and have 
added to them unauthentic information; several of 
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them, indeed, have not hesitated to change the documents in order to prove 
th6 truth of their narratives. Nevertheless, there remained differences 
among the traditions, and even contradictory versions. The narratives are 
not even in accord among themselves, either as to the dates of the events, or 
as to their causes and the persons who played a role in them. While some of 
them (Hammerlin is among these) grant a general rising, provoked by the 
tyranny of the bailiffs, others attribute the dehverance of the Swiss solely to 
the action of Tell (the Song of Tell, in 1474, and the Chronicle of Russ); or, 
again, they represent Tell as one of the three confederates (Drama of Uri, in 
1511). 


The historian jEgidius Tschudi,’ of Glarus (1505-1572), endeavoured to do 
away with all these differences. Obedient to an ardent patriotism, he 
wished, by a brilliant and thrilling composition, to set the glory of the 
Confederation in a bright light. He treated the history of the foundation of 
the league with perfect freedom, like an epic poem, a romance, or as G. 
Meyer von Kronau says, ” like a historical painting, whose heroic figures 
the painter groups in such a way as to obtain the desired effect.” He placed 
the insurrection in the period that seemed to him most suitable (in 1307 and 
1308, immediately before the death of Albert), and has given the dates to a 
day, although even the most ancient authors had not determined them. He 
has added new names (among others the Christian name of Herrmann and 
the designation “of Bruneck” to Gessler’s name; Walther Fiirst, Beringer 
von Landerberg; Conrad Baumgarten, Arnold an der Halden, 
Wolfenschiess, etc.). He sought to reconcile the contradictions of the first 
chroniclers, and has well arranged all the effects of his dramatic subjects. 
Thus were produced little by little the stirring recitals of the taking of the 
oath on the Riitli, of the expulsion of the bailiffs, and the story of Tell, of 
Gessler, and of Stauffacher, which Johann von Muller, by his History of 
Switzerland, and Schiller, by his beautiful drama Wilhelm Tell, have 
rendered so popular that they are still the common property of all the world. 


But when J. Eutych Kopp, professor at Lucerne, in 1835 published the 
documents bearing on the birth of the Confederation, the inaccuracies of 
those narratives were plainly seen. It was thus proved that the 
enfranchisement took place httle by httle, by the securing and confirmation 
of imperial charters, that the Everlasting League was formed in 1291, that 
the Gesslers and the Landenbergers never had anything to do with the 
Waldstatte, etc. These documents show, above all, that the destruction of the 
strongholds of the vassals of Habsburg could have occurred only in the 
middle of the thirteenth century (1247-1252). The most ancient accounts 
(Justinger), moreover, agree with this. 


It appears, at any rate, from the documents, that tradition has faithfully 
preserved certain isolated recollections, and that it has accurately outlined 
the role played by the family of Stauffacher as landammann of Schwyz and 
by Werner of Attinghausen as the head of Uri. Since Kopp, historians no 
longer confine themselves to denying the traditions, but go on to e.xplain 


their origin (as Vischer and Meyer von Kronau) and to disentangle truth 
from error.? 


Evidence for the Tradition; Its Significance 


The last word, apparently, has not yet been said concerning the authenticity 
of the traditional narrative of the struggle of the people of the Waldstatte 
against the Austrian bailifTs. Thus, for instance, a recent paper of [‘ ” The 
Plutarch and the Herodotus of Swiss history.” — Rilliet.] 
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Dr. Th. von Liebenau holds out some promise of rehabilitation as history to 
certain portions of the so-called legendary account.” Doctor Liebenau has 
shown that, in 1283, the emperor Rudolf of Habsburg gave the right of 
receiving the tolls for escort over the St. Gotthard Pass to his sons, the 
dukes of Austria. The levying of these tolls gave rise to various disputes 
between the men of Uri and the bailiffs of the dukes of Austria; and by 
1319 (if not already in 1309) the claim to levy them was silently given up. 
But these facts show (what could not hitherto be proved), that at the time 
where legend places the rising of Uri, Tell’s exploit, etc., the dukes of 
Austria really had disputes with Uri./ 


Ever wider will spread the circles of those who have become accustomed to 
the conception that the story of the origin of the Confederation, in its old 
customary form, is internally devoid of support as a means to the 
understanding of historic facts, as it contradicts truth, and is therefore no 
longer to be included in the history of the country. The Tell episode they 
will completely shut out, and in regard to the rest — the tradition of the 
league of the Riitli — they will have to admit that it is now no longer 
possible to extract from it its historic kernel, the recollection of events 
occurring about 1247. But they will console themselves with the thought 
that not all these beautiful legends are to be cast aside, as the idle invention 
of the learned, as has been proposed in recent times; but that, on the 


contrary, in them has been preserved a priceless memento of the plastic 
tradition, of the poetic activities of several generations of the Swiss people. 


But incomparably greater will be their gratification on realizing that, instead 
of legends, attractive, to be sure, yet having their beginnings veiled in mist, 
history has provided them a picture of the foimders of the Swiss 
Confederation — a picture as beautiful as ever a people could desire of the 
originators of its government. Unshaken steadfastness in persevering 
towards the aim once selected, courage that suffered no abatement in spite 
of numerous disappointments, clear understanding of the necessary 
unification of the elements of political life — until then unequally 
distributed — wisdom that chose an alternation in the use of prudent 
moderation and active resoluteness: these are the characteristics that 
brought into unity the country people of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden. 
The existence of these things is taught us by the original docmnents, on 
which is built up the earliest history of the Swiss leagues. Such a gain for 
history vmdoubtedly much outweighs the too great emphasis laid upon the 
solitary whirring of a death-dealing bowstring.’ 


HENRY VII AND THE FOREST DISTRICTS 


We have spoken of the murder, on May 1st, 1308, of King Albert by his 
nephew, John of Austria, and fellow-conspirators. After an interregnum of 
seven months Count Henry of Luxemburg, was elected Albert’s successor. 
Although the latter, directly after his election and again after his coronation, 
had promised the dukes of Austria to grant them all the feudal rights which 
they or their ancestors had possessed under the kings Rudolf, Adolf, and 
Albert, and to protect them against all attacks; he, nevertheless, assumed a 
hostile attitude toward the dukes, probably incited thereto by the archbishop 
Peter of Mainz, the most irreconcilable enemy of Austria. Almost a whole 
year had passed since his accession, before he visited the lands of the upper 
Rhine and the lake of Geneva; and he still delayed to grant their 
enfeoffment and pronounce the ban of the law against the murderers of their 
father and king. 
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The inhabitants of the forest districts, who never lost eight of the general 
relations of the empire, endeavoured to utilize for themselves this 
disposition of the king, and sent ambassadors to him at Constance. With 
open contempt for the solemn promise repeatedly given by him to the 
dukes, Henry VII, on June 3rd, 1309, confirmed to the inhabitants of Uri 
and also of Schwyz the charter of freedom given by Frederick II and King 
Adolf in 1240 and 1297, thus acknowledging them immediate states of the 
empire. He went even further than this, and as if Unterwalden had always 
been in the same position as Uri and Schwyz, he treated it, too, as an 
immediate state of the empire. At the same time the king granted to all three 
coimtries, though on conditions, the privilege of not being liable to be 
brought before any secular court outside their own valleys, with the 
exception of the king’s supreme court. The king appointed as governor and 
guardian Count Werner of Homburg, who, however, was recalled before a 
year had expired. After this, no special governor was appointed for the 
forest districts, and they were probably subject to the governor of the 
countries south of the Rhine, Count Rudolf of Habsburg Laufenburg, and 
afterwards Eberhard of Biirglen. Tlie inhabitants of Schwyz had, for the 
third time, reached the goal they had striven for with such admirable 
perseverance during two generations, and had a better prospect than ever of 
maintaining their connection with the empire; the people of Uri, though 
probably not without anxiety about their political freedom when the 
Habsburgs should be in a position to establish their sovereignty all around, 
had been firm allies of Schwyz for many years; the inhabitants of 
Unterwalden, who until now perhaps had not stood in close connection with 
the people of Schwyz, and had not signed the league with Zurich in 1291, 
were forced, in their own interest, to unite themselves closely with the other 
valley states, as then they could expect help from the king against Austria, 
should the need arise. 


However justifiable were the complaints of the dukes at the infringement of 
their rights — for the king had destroyed their power not only in Schwyz, 
but also in Unterwalden — they were not in a position at the time even to 
dream of restoring their prestige by force of arms. Occupied with bringing 
the king’s murderers to justice, they were glad not to be attacked by the 


inhabitants of the forest districts and their governor, Werner of Homburg. 
Even when they had become completely reconciled with the king, and had 
avenged in blood the murder of their king and father, they employed no 
violent measures against the valleys, but sought to be reinstated in their 
rights by the king himself. By their faithful service, and particularly by the 
brilliant bravery of Duke Leopold — who accompanied the king to Rome, 
and distinguished himself in the dangerous rising of the Milanese against 
the Germans, on the 12th of February, 1311 — their relations with Henry 
VII became much more friendly. At last Leopold was able, in the camp 
before Brescia, on the 15th of June, to petition the king to reinstate him and 
his brothers in the possession of the property and rights which were their 
due in Alsace, and in the valleys of Schwyz and Uri. The king who, as he 
explained, was not fully acquainted with the rights which he and the empire 
had there, appointed the noble Eberhard of Biirglen to make a full inquiry 
into the matter, while Leopold made Cotmt Frederick of Loggenburg his 
representative. The king promised, after official examination, to restore to 
the dukes aU the goods and rights which they and their ancestors from time 
immemorial had held by hereditary right, and in the quiet possession of 
which King Rudolf had been count, and King Albert duke, by virtue of 
inheritance or purchase. 


H. W. — VOL. XVI. 20 
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The hopes of the dukes to recover possession of their lands and rights by 
lawful means, without resource to arms, were not fulfilled, however. Heniy 
was too much engaged in Italian affairs, and was in too great need of men 
there, to think of allowing Eberhard of Biirglen to return home in order to 
examine into the legal rights and relations of the forest districts. The 
Austrian dukes, therefore, applied to Henry’s son, Kng Jolm of Bohemia — 
the imperial administrator in Germany — who promised them, on the 25th 
of July, 1312, to try to induce the emperor to fulfil the promises made 
before Brescia, by Candlemass, the next year; and, in default of this, to take 
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proceedings himself, as imperial administrator, for their fulfilment. At the 
same time, he promised to assist them with two hundred men should they 
find that any command of his was disobeyed in Swabia. 


But, before the matter had proceeded any farther on this path, fraught with 
danger to the freedom of the forest districts, death carried off the emperor, 
on August 24th, 1313, and the condition of things was essentially 
changed.”* 


THE ATTACK ON THE ABBEY OF EINSIEDELN 


At the time of the election to the German throne, in 1834, the Schwyzers 
found the time favourable for renewing their old-time quarrel with the great 
abbey of Einsiedeln, of which Frederick the Handsome of Habsburg was the 
hereditary ” advocate ” or patron. A midnight raid made on the abbey by the 
Schwyzers, January 6th, 1314, had serious consequences. Rudolf von 
Radegg,”’ “the school-master” — a monk of the abbey and himself a 
captive of the mountaineers — gives us a vivid, though probably much 
prejudiced picture of the Schwyzers of that day, in an account of the affair 
in his curious Latin poem Gapella Eremitana. 


“There is a nation that is no nation,” he begins, “men, who cannot be called 
men, but wild beasts. This nation inhabits a valley called Schwyz, and is 
hardened in evil unto damnation, for God hunseLf has given it up. It is 
perverse, bad — worse, worst. It is spared in order that it may hereafter 
suffer heaped-up ills. It carries on wild wars — ever thirsty for blood — 
turns from the good, and cherishes all that is bad. It abuses the people, and 
does much harm to the brothers of the abbey. It has torn from the brothers 
by force of arms, many a lucrative piece of land belonging to this house of 
God. But the abbot, although not warlike, has yet withstood them. He 
summons them, then excommunicates them, and hurls at them the lightning 
of his curse. Finally he interdicts them; but no judgment, no interdict, 
terrifies them so that they give that which they have stolen iri tithes to the 
Lord. Thus, the abbot trusts in his right, and they in their weapons. 


” All believers are celebrating the feast of Epiphany, and are praying to the 
Lord for enduring peace. These people, however, scorn the holy day; they 
are busy plotting evil deeds. Tlie sun goes down, but the other heavenly 
orbs are shining. At midnight, these people approach us, and occupy the 
ways leading to the house. The warder in the tower strikes his bell, and this 
sound tells the sheep that the wolves are at hand. The whole swarm quickly 
surrounds the building, in order that none of us may flee away. Slumber 
leaves us — fear penetrates us to the marrow and shakes our limbs — our 
bones tremble — our souls are thrilled, and we shudder — none knows 
where he is, or what to do. With tottering steps, stunned by fear, we run 
from the chambers. Meanwhile, the wolf breaks into the sheep-fold. Great 
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crowds press towards us and storm the house. They demand no keys to the 
chambers, cells, and sleeping rooms, but tear open the doors without keys. 
No lock, no door, is strong enough to withstand them; no bolt avails. A loud 
and crashing din is heard : they open the chests and closets — they search 
through our secret possessions. Our books, clothing, and beds they take 
away, as well as other things that are useful. They scatter everything we 
have collected which is of the slightest use, and break things imder their 
feet. 


“With great beams and axes, they dare to splinter the doors of the holy 
temple. They drag away tapestries, carpets and sacred garments. They take 
the gilded cabinets of relics, studded with jewels, and the candle-sticks. 
They rob the temple of all adornment. They tear the doors of the holy altar 
from the hinges — the bones of the saints that had been put to rest in peace, 
and which all the faithful reverence, they dare to touch with their sin-ful 
hands, and to tear from their rest — they scatter the relics in the aisles. With 
burning torches, the mob presses into the tower that has received us in our 
flight. The monks in the tower are made captive, and the invaders, with 
torches, ransack the building from cellar to roof. Pulling fugitive, trembling 
monLs out of dark corners, and laughing at their terrors, they drag them to 


the village, .\rrived there, the prisoners are brought before the landammann, 
and are jeered at by the women. ‘Zounds,’ the latter say, I ‘these are they 
whose fine quibbles unjustly make us guilty and take away our food from 
us. Let them now find out themselves how hunger like ours feels, so that 
just punishment may fall upon the guilty.’” 


After eleven weeks of captivity, the monks were released. This good fortune 
they owed to letters from the friends of the abbey, the counts of Toggenburg 
and Habsburg. These missives were couched in remarkably humble terms, 
considering the relations of those concerned. A special assembly of the 
Landsgemeiiide took action upon them, March 2nd, 1314. A semblance of 
reconciliation, however, failed to remove the cause of friction. The abbot 
had the mountaineers excommunicated, and Frederick placed them under 
the ban of the empire. 


Meanwhile, the dispute for the German throne was again in progress. The 
people of the Waldstatte opposed Rudolf, the Habsburg candidate, and sided 
with Louis, the choice of the majority of the electors. At their request, he at 
once removed the ban. Detennined to reduce the Waldstatte mountaineers to 
submission, Duke Leopold of Austria, brother of Rudolf, prepared to invade 
the country wdth arms. How he fared is best told in the words of a 
contemporary, who was in part an eyewitness — the chronicler Joannes 
Vitoduranus (John of Winterthur) — with which we proceed : « 


A CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNT OP THE BATTLE OF MORGARTEN 


At this time — in the year of our Lord 1315 — the peasants who dwelt in 
the valleys called Schwyz, and were walled in on all sides by mountains 
reaching nearly to the skies, trusting in their strong mountain bulwarks, 
refused the obedience, the taxes, and accustomed services, which they owed 
to Duke Leopold, and armed to resist him. This the duke would not let pass. 
In great anger, he collected, about St. Martin’s day, from his subject towns 
and such other neighbouring ones as gave him aid, an army — about twenty 
thousand fighting men, ‘twas said — to battle against those mountaineers 
that had risen against him, and to plunder and subjugate them. lu the 
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army Duke Leopold had the strongest, most select, most battle-seasoned, 
and most fearless knighthood. The men of his army, single of soul, then 
came together in the purpose of thoroughly subduing and humbling these 
peasants, who were surrounded with mountains instead of walls. So assured 
were they of their victory and of capturing, robbing, and plundering that 
land that they carried with them ropes and cables by means of which to lead 
away their booty in large and small cattle. 


When the Schwyzers heard of this, they fell into great fear, and fortified all 
the weaker places of the land where there might possibly be an approach, 
with walls and ditches and in other ways, as best they could ; and they 
commended themselves to God with prayers, fastings and processions, and 
occupied the mountain heights. The whole people cried with great 
earnestness to the Lord, calling upon him that he might not permit their 
cattle to be given up for booty; their women, for distribution among the 
enemy; their villages, to destruction; and their honour and virtue, to suffer 
stain. And, on account of their refractoriness, they sought with all their 
power for mercy and peace through the count of Toggenburg — an 
excellent man, who offered himself as intermediary between the parties. 
Though he strove long and faithfully to further the interests of both sides, 
he accomplished iiothing with Duke Leopold; because, altogether too 
incensed and flaming with too great a rage, the latter would not accept the 
humble conditions proposed to him through the count of Toggenburg, but 
wished only to crush the Schwyzers and to annihilate them, together with 
their possessions. 


When the Schwyzers heard this, they were seized with fear and trembling. 
They therefore took up their weapons of war, and stationed themselves in 
those places where there was a narrow pass and where the way led between 
cliffs; and there they waited day and night. Now, Duke Leopold with his 
warriors sought to make an entrance into the land by a pass between a 
mountain and a lake called the lake of Ageri, but was prevented by the 


steepness and height of the mountains. Nearly all the noble horsemen, 
burning with eagerness and in the hope of adventure to come had placed 
themselves in the front ranks ; yet they had not the ability, nor was it 
possible, to ride up the mountains for the foot soldiers could hardly gain a 
firm foothold there. The Schwyzers, however, knew beforehand, by 
warning from the count of Toggenburg, that they would be attacked on that 
side, and knew the checks and obstacles that the enemy would meet with 
because of the difficulty of access to their country. They therefore charge, 
valorous and strong of heart, from their hiding places down upon their 
enemies, and catch them like fish enclosed in the net, cutting them to pieces 
with no resistance. They had, indeed, on their feet climbing irons, by means 
of which they could easily walk on the steepest mountain side, ancl keep 
their footing ; whereas the enemy, and the horses of the enemy, could in no 
way find a foothold. The Schwyzers, moreover, had in their hands certain 
terrible instruments of death — halberds, with which they cut through the 
most strongly armed opponent, and hacked him in pieces. There was no 
battle, but, because of the reasons cited, only a butchering of Duke 
Leopold’s men — like that of a herd driven to the shambles — by these 
mountain people. They spared none, nor did they trouble themselves to take 
any prisoners, but struck dead every one, without distinction. Those, 
however, who were not killed by them, were drowned in the lake, through 
which they sought to escape the hands of the Schwyzers, hoping that they 
might be able to swim across. Some of the foot soldiers, indeed, when they 
heard how cruelly their fighters were struck down by the Schwyzers, threw 
themselves, bereft of their senses by the fear of so terrible a death, into 
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the lake, and preferred drowning themselves in the depths of the waters to 
falling into the hands of enemies so dreadful. 


It is reported that, in this slaughter, fifteen hundred men fell by the edge of 
the sword, besides those who were drowned in the lake. Because of the 
knighthood that was lost there, the knighthood of the surrounding lands was 


for a long time but thinly scattered; for almost all who were loiights, or 
others of the nobility accustomed to arms from their youth up, perished. 
Those, however, who had taken other roads for the conquest of the country 
escaped the blood-thirsty enemy; for, when they heard that the others had 
been cut down so terribly by the foe, they forsook everything and fled to 
save their lives. Out of every city, castle, and little town, several men were 
killed. And, therefore, everj’where the voice of joy and of mirth was 
silenced, and only the sound of weeping and lamentation was heard. Out of 
the little town of Winterthur, however, none were lost — except a single 
burgher, who had separated himself from the others, and, to his harm, 
joined the nobles — the others all returned home with sound bodies and all 
their belongings safe. Among these came also Duke Leopold, who seemed 
half dead with overmastering grief. This did I see with my o/vti eyes; for I, 
— at that time a school boy — with no little joy, ran out before the gate 
with other and older school boys to greet my father. 


It was for good cause, indeed, that the countenance of Duke Leopokl 
appeared sad and troubled; for he had lost almost the entire heart and flower 
of his army. This happened while his brother Frederick was in Austria, in 
the year of our Lord 1315, seventeen days from the calends of December 
[15th November], on the day of St. Otmar [16th November]. “Wlien the 
battle was over, the Schwyzers stripped the slain and the drowned of their 
weapons, robbed them also of their other possessions, and enriched 
themselves with arms and money, deciding to make that day, because of the 
God-given victory, a yearly feast and holiday, forever .« 


THE THEEE STATES ARE FURTHER STRENGTHEKED 


This great victory of the Confederates had decisive consequences. Not only 
did it deliver the three states from Austrian domination, but it also 
strengthened the old alliance. Drawn together more closely by the common 
danger, the three states renewed the League of 1291, at Brumien, December 
9th, 1315. The unity of the confederate lands was again solemnly affirmed; 
no individual land was to accept a master or undertake negotiations or 
treaties, except by the consent of all; whoever should attack or betray any 
one of the states should be outlawed and incur the enmity of all. The 
following year, Louis confirmed the charters of the Waldstatte. 


In 1310, Austria made a truce with the Waldstatte, which, while it assured 
her of her rents from her landed properties, annulled all her rights of 
sovereignty. In spite of the rude shock which the battle of Morgarten had 
given to the power of Austria, she could not resist the temptation to round 
off her domains into one compact principality, by the full possession of the 
Waldstatte. In 1313, she had brought into subjection the Kyburgs and their 
landgrafschaft of Burgimdy, and, in the west, was seeking military forces 
and support to begin a new war. But the Burgundian towms of Fribourg, 
Bern, Solothurn, Moral, and Bienne united against the duke. Leopold 
determined to subdue them by force, and besieged (Solothurn) in 1318.? 
The old chronicles quaintly relate the story of a deed of knightly generosity 
that was done there. We give the version of one of the earliest of these 
accounts : “ 
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In the year 1318, the duke of Austria had a great war with the people of 
Solothurn. He besieged the town with a large force, and lay in camp there 
ten weeks. Above the town of Solothurn, the enemy also made a bridge 
over the Aare, so that they might hem in the town on all sides. Now, the 
people of Bern had sent them four hundred men, who behaved very bravely, 
and destroyed the enemy’s works, their throwing machines, and their 
shelters. Then a great rain poured over the land in floods ; and the enemy 
were afraid that the mighty water would break their bridge and carry it 
away. A great many of them therefore went to look after the bridge, and to 
make it heavier, so that the water should not carry it away. Now, while there 
were many of them on the bridge, the mighty water came with such a rush 
that it broke down the bridge, and the enemy fell into the water and clung 
fast to trees and pieces of wood wherever they could. Nobody could help 
them, and they were driven towards the town bridge. The people in 
Solothurn saw what was happening to their enemies, and they commanded 
all their soldiers to do them no hurt, either in body or in goods; and they at 
once got large boats and helped their enemies to escape, and sent them back 


to the duke. When the duke saw that he could do nothing, he was persuaded 
to depart, and went against Bern.P 


Thus failed the designs formed against the Waldstiitte. These, on the other 
hand, improved the opportunity to strengthen their defences, allying 
themselves with others who shared their sentiments, while the house of 
Austria was occupied with other conflicts and suffered reverses in other 
countries. The common danger brought closer to them the Burgundian 
cities, especially Bern and Thun. They made a particular effort to gain over 
the neighbour whose hostile policy had been most troublesome to them, and 
whose friendship was an urgent necessity. This neighbour was Lucerne, the 
town which, already at the time of the first rising against Habsburg, in 1250, 
had formed an alliance with them. Their commercial relations and 
neighbouring position rendered their interests the same. Menaced by 
Austria also. Lucerne was the more disposed to renew its alliance with the 
Waldstatte.? 


The city of Lucerne, which, since 1291, had become subject to the dukes of 
Austria, felt all the inconvenience of being in a state of war with its 
immediate neighbours of the Waldstatte. The great thoroughfare to Italy 
through the St. Gotthard was now stopped, and the trade of Lucerne 
suffered materially from the obstruction; its fairs were deserted, its lands 
exposed to the incursions of the Swiss and Bernese, and its burghers 
obliged to be under arms night and day for the defence of their walls. Yet 
the duke of Austria, instead of endeavouring to make some compensation to 
the people for these hardships, aggravated their distress by imposing fresh 
duties on them to carry on the war. At last the burghers of Lucerne, weary 
of these undeserved calamities, made a truce with their Swiss neighbours 
without consulting the duke. Although the noblemen in the town and 
neighbourhood were still in their hearts attached to the Austrian power, the 
citizens for their own safety concluded, in 1332, a perpetual alliance with 
the Waldstatte, and were admitted as a fourth canton into their 
confederation, on the same terms as the others. It was stipulated that in case 
any difference should arise between the first three cantons. Lucerne should 
side with the majority. 


Frederick of Austria had died in 1330, and by his death peace was restored 
to the empire. But his successor, the duke Albert IT, was not of a temper to 
give up tamely the possessions of his house in Helvetia. The nobles of 
Aargau armed in his name against Lucerne, and surrounded the town; but 
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the citizens, reinforced by their new allies of Schwyz, defeated them. The 
Austrian party attempted next to gain possession of the town by a 
conspiracy. The nobles who were in Lucerne agreed to sally out in the 
night, and, after surprising the leaders of the popular party in their beds, to 
open the gates to the baron of Rotenburg. The conspirators assembled in 
arms on the borders of the lake, in a subterraneous vault under the hall of 
the corporation of tailors. A boy accidentally overheard their conversation, 
but he was perceived, seized, and would have been put to death, but for the 
interference of some, more hmxiane than the rest, who made him swear 
solemnly not to reveal to any living person what he had heard. The youth 
was then released, and went to the butchers’ hall, where some men were 
still loitering, drinking and playing; he placed him.self facing the stove, 
with his back to the company, and there told in a loud soliloquy all he had 
heard and seen, and the oath he had been obliged to take. The others 
listened attentively, then rushed out and awoke their townsmen.’ They 
seized the conspirators, sent to Unterwalden for assistance, exiled the 
nobles who were still in the magistracy, and formed a council of three 
hundred citizens to administer the affairs of the canton. 9 


The treaty between Austria and the confederates had lasted about six years, 
when Louis summoned the Schwyzers, in 1323 to aid in the war of the 
empire against Austria.’ In this, as in its former contests, the latter power 
was unsuccessful ; and Duke Leopold’s life is supposed to have been 
shortened by disappointment. In 1326, the armistice with Switzerland was 
renewed by his brother and successor, Duke Albert. In the same year the 
forest districts which adhered with remarkable loyalty to the emperor, 
followed him in an expedition to Italy. Excommunicated on that account in 


1328, they knew, as they had known before, how to reduce to nothing the 
force of that so much dreaded sentence, by setting before their priests the 
alternative of doing their duty, or of leaving the country. Against such 
determined resolution, Pope John XXII felt himself powerless, and said of 
the clergy who chose to remain in the country that their conduct was 
unrighteous, but prudent. Notwithstanding all the feuds and disturbances 
which crowded upon each other during so short a time, prosperity made 
progress in the land. Towns and convents vied with each other in diffusing 
cultivation, even throughout the wildest mountainous regions. Considerable 
commercial intercourse was also maintained with Italy, Germany, France, 
and Flanders. Zurich and St. Gall possessed linen and silk manufactures; the 
pasture lands produced hides, wool, cheese, and butter; in Bern and 
Fribourg, cloth-making and dyeing establishments flourished; the western 
districts traded in iron, horses, hawks, and horned cattle; Geneva, in 
southern fruits and spices. The trade in gold was prohibited, and that of 
silver restricted. 


Religion still appeared in all its primitive simplicity. Wealthy knights still 
knew no better method of perpetuating their memory in the land than 
through the medium of bequests for the foundation of cloisters. The respect 
in which the monks were held, however, already began to decline, by reason 
of their flagrant violations of the rules of their order, in spite of frequent 
attempts at reformation of their discipline. Accordingly, no fault was found 
with the conduct of the forest districts, which, when under 
excommunication, as we have seen, in 1328, left their priests free to 
perform divine service or 


[‘ The story of this conspiracy is regarded as legendary by most historians, 
so far as its details are concerned. The date is variously given as 1543 and 
1333.] 


[» The forest states at this time also entered into alliance with Bern and 
Thun for the same purpose. | 


im THE HISTOEY OF SWITZERLAND 


The history of both the Egyptian and the Babylonian peoples is closely 
bound up with the territorial history of a limited tract of land, while with the 
Phoenicians it is quite otherwise. Their history is in a far less degree the 
history of their land. Among all civilised nations of antiquity, Phoenicia was 
the first that, maintaining its national individuality and its form of 
civilisation, learned to become independent of the clod of earth upon which 
this individuality had been developed. It was the first that, by means of 
emigration and the founding of settlements, gained sufficient space to attain 
to full historical importance. 


Upon the determination of the balance of power of the old Orient, upon the 
political life of their neighbours, the petty states of this district in reality 
never exerted a positive influence. At the most, their existence and their 
policy of the moment helped in the decision of some questions of relatively 
small importance in the course of world-historic events. Would we be more 
interested in the history of Tyre ancf Sidon than in that of Gaza and 
Ashdod, if the first communication of the East with the West had not been 
opened chiefly by the PhfEuicians ; and if a PhoBnician colony, Carthage, a 
most dangerous rival first to the Greek towns of Sicily, and afterward to the 
rising world-power of Rome, had not fought the bitter struggle for 
supremacy on the coast-lands of the western half of the Mediterranean — a 
struggle which, after a long past poor in feats of arms, immortalised the 
name of the Punic race ? The fame that illuminates the figures of the 
generals Hamilcar and Hannibal is reflected on the history of the mother 
country. 


It is no new thing in the history of races for a reorganisation of the national 
life of an active people to take place in its colonies and emigrant fragments. 
We may cite the foundation of the states of the Veragri, and of the Normans, 
and the rise of the United States of America out of the settlements of New 
England. But, as these examples show, this seldom comes to pass without 
the evidence of considerable sacrifice of national individuality. Generally 
such new political formations involve at the same time a more or less 
complete change of national character, a great portion of which is sacri- 
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quit the country. No fault was found with the clergy for accepting the 
former alternative. Again, it was heard without disapprobation that the men 
of Bale had seized on a distinguished papal legate, who had dared to affix to 
the walls of their church the bull of excommunication against the emperor 
Louis, and had drowned the legate in the Rhine. 


Such violent acts were perfectly in the spirit of the times. The people of 
Zurich cared so little for the bulls of the pope that, in 1331, they drove the 
clergy out of their town for obeying them, and for eighteen years there was 
no divine service in Zurich, except such as was rendered by the barefooted 
friars. The whole population often resisted ecclesiastical ordinances, when 
they ran against their old traditional adages, and detected with instinctive 
sagacity whatever was indifferent or useless in them. Such was in those 
times the state of Switzerland, which contained sufficient elements of those 
great changes which we shall presently see effected in its polity.’” 


BERN 


The proud imperial city of Bern had hitherto been attached to the emperor 
Louis, having, in 1323, joined him and the forest districts against Austria. 
Louis, however, became reconciled to the Austrian nobles; and Bern, tak- 
ing advantage of the fact that he had been placed under the papal ban, 
refused to acknowledge him. The growing power of this town, moreover, 
had placed her at odds with all the surrounding nobility, and had aroused 
the envy of Fribourg, her neighbour to the west. A league was formed 
against Bern by King Louis, the counts of Gruycres, Kyburg, Nidau, and 
Neuchatel, and the dukes of Austria and Fribourg. A great council was held 
at Nidau, and the total destruction of Bern was determined upon. 


The story of the ensuing struggle of Bern against Fribourg and the nobles is 
best told in the words of the old chronicles. The account we give, known as 
the Conflictiis Laupensis, was written by an anonymous contemporary 
citizen of Bern. Its manner recalls the battle narratives of the Old 
Testament. It is evident that the Bernese are the chosen people.*/ 


The Siege of Bern, by a Contemporary C 1339-13440 A.D.J 


When the Bernese saw how the count of Aarberg favoured Count Gerhard 
of Valentgin, they determined to avenge all the evil deeds done to them by 
Count Gerhard. So they went out armed, after sunset on holy Whit-Sunday 
of the year 1339, marched the night through, and besieged the count of 
Aarberg with their soldiers and machines, but could not overcome him. 
Then the Fribourgers and all the counts arose fearlessly and openly to the 
assistance of the count of Valentgin and the count of Aarberg; and collected 
all their own people and every helper whom they could get, with engines, 
shelters, wagons, and horses, and encamped as an enemy round the royal 
town and fortress of Laupen ‘ on the eve of St. Barnabas Day (June 10th) in 
the same year. 


In this siege were the Fribourgers with all their troops, the count of Neu- 
enburg with his, and many picked knights whom he had brought with him 
out of Burgundy; the count of Nidau with his people and 140 helmets — 
strong, noble knights, proved warriors, whom he had sought out and chosen 
in Alsace and Swabia — the count of Gruyeres, Gerhard of Valentgin, 
Count 


[‘ A possession of Bern toward Fribourg and the key to Bern’s defence. | 
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John, the only son of the duke Louis of Savoy, master of Vaud, and the 
count of Montenach, each one with troops. But Lord Eberhard, count of 
Kyburg, did not come with his men-at-arms to the siege, but attacked Bern 
from the other side, particularly from the east, with robbery, murder, and 
fire. The bailiffs of the duchy of Austria had united the troops which they 
had in Aar-dau and were preparing to join in the siege. Now these all lay 
encamped twelve days with their men before the fortress and town of 
Laupen, strut-ting and riding about in mighty numbers and in all kinds of 
grand and costly garments. There were, it is generally said, sixteen 
thousand armed footmen and one thousand knights, or helmets, in steel 
armour. There was abundance of wine and pleasure, plenty of other things 


too, and very great insolence of every sort. All the enemies of the Bernese 
had sworn together a fierce oath to rase to the ground the town and fortress 
of Laupen without mercy or compassion, and to put all the inhabitants to 
the shameful death of hanging — for which purpose ropes and cords were 
ready to hand; and to destroy utterly the town of Bern itself. 


At that time in Bern the chief avoyer or magistrate was the knight Lord 
John of Bubenberg the elder. Lord Antony of Blankenburg, knight, was 
governor for the Bernese in Laupen. But the real chief man and ruler there 
was Lord John of Bubenberg, knight, the younger; with Master Burkhard, 
the architect; and Master Peter of Kranzingen. And a banner of Bern was in 
Laupen, which was carried by Rudolf von Muleren and six hundred men, 
who had been chosen out of Bern and also out of those who belonged to 
Laupen and of those who had taken refuge in the town. The lay priest of 
Bern, Brother Theobald, like a faithful father and guardian of souls, had 
openly and lovingly instructed those under him in the church, and had 
encouraged and exhorted them to stand fast in their obedience, as true sons 
of holy church, to the apostolic chair and the Roman church, and rather to 
suffer death and the loss of their worldly goods from the aforementioned 
enemies than to go against the apostolic commands and the sentence given 
against the aforesaid Lord Louis, who gave himself out for the Roman 
emperor. The Bernese, therefore, so faithfully and obediently instructed and 
exhorted by their lay priest, that they might escape evil and remain true 
sons of holy church, were ready to endure any misfortune which the enemy 
might bring on them, either in life or goods, because they placed their firm 
trust in the help of heaven. And after they had assembled a thousand armed 
men out of the four forest cantons, partcularly out of Schwyz, Uri, and 
Unterwalden, and some from Hash, and the young noblemen of 
Weinenburg, the Bernese turned out in the presence of Johann von 
Weissenburg, all armed and with banners, which from the highest to the 
lowest were marked with the sign of the holy cross in white cloth, and they 
came to Laupen to free from death the six hundred men who were shut up 
and besieged in the castle and the town. With the Bernese went out also the 
good pastor, who was willing to give his life for his sheep, the 
aforementioned Brother Theobald, the lay priest of Bern, of the order of the 
German brotherhood. 


When the Bernese saw that a great number of the enemy were over against 
them, they all gathered together in one body and placed themselves on a 
little hill, and formed themselves into the shape of a small wedge. But they 
did not dare to attack the enemy. The latter left their tents and prepared 
themselves for battle, the red glow rose up from the tents which were set on 
fire; the new knights mocked at them by throwing their swords into the air; 
suddenly they came rushing toward them. About two thousand Bernese men 
saw this and turned with fright to flee away into the forest, so to 
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escape the strong hand of the enemy. Amongst these were a few without 
weapons, but many of them were strong and armed, and had been thought 
to be brave fighters. The rest of the Bernese, however, who did not see this 
flight — they might perhaps be about three thousand men — stood fast 
together and awaited the enemy. On one side the men from the four cantons 
were fiercely surrounded by the enemy’s knights; on the other the Bernese 
were attacked by the Fribourgers and other foot soldiers. But the Bernese, 
like Samson, so to speak, broke the fetters of every danger, received the 
fierce onslaught of the Fribourgers and took from them all their banners, 
and slew their standard-bearers and many others, and put to miserable flight 
all the rest of the infantry, every one. And turning to help those surrounded 
by the knights, they forthwith slew all the latter or put them to flight. The 
number of the slain, it is commonly said, was fifteen hundred men; amongst 
them were many knights and noblemen. The others escaped by flight and 
the men of Bern took twenty-seven standards and eight crowned helmets as 
booty from the slain. 


But as the Bernese wished only to de-fend themselves and their innocent 
people in fairness and moderation, they ceased pursuit of the fugitives. 


Tho.se who were in the castle and town of Laupen knew nothing at all 
about the bat-tle or the victory of their friends, tiU the Bernese, after they 
had killed or put to flight all the enemy, got into the town and told them 
what had happened. Freed by God’s help and favour, the Bernese, full of 
joy, gave God thanks that he had set them free, and determined to keep as a 
festival the day of the feast of Martyrs, on the vigil of which this had 
happened, and in the future to give on that day great alms to the poor. On 
the other side the Fribourgers and their helpers, the enemies of Bern, full of 
rage at their shame and loss, thirsted for revenge on the Bernese, and till the 
next Easter (April 10th, 1340) they laid waste with all their might the 
district round Bern with fire and sword and killed without mercy all whom 
they took unawares. .\nd the most noble dukes of Austria and their baihffs 
assisted the Fribourgers. So the Bernese, abandoned by all men, were 
fought against on all sides and could not get victuals or provisions, 
especially wine or milk, without going to the town and castle of Spiesz with 
armed men and banners and carrying home the food. 


After the Bernese had done many things to their enemies they turned out 
armed in the holy week after Palm Sunday, and went to the town of the 
count of Kyburg which is called Hutuwyl. And the chief magistrate. Lord 
John of Bubenberg, with his standard bearers and the other Bernese knights, 
hurried in front of the rest who were on foot; and before those who were on 
foot 
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plundered and burned it to the ground; those who were defending it being 
killed or taken prisoners. 


On the Tuesday in the week after Easter, April 24th, 1340, the Bernese went 
out alone with their standards and troops, and attacked Fribourg. And the 
Fribourgers coming out against them turned and fled at the sight of tlie 
Bernese. And the Bernese pursued them in their flight to the town gate; and 
on that day there fell of the Fribourgers seven hundred men, who were 
drowned in the river in their flight from the weapons of the Bernese. In that 
victory the leader of the Bernese, and their most faithful helper, was the 
knight, Lord Rudolf of Erlach, who, like a most powerful lion, was never 
afraid of the attack of any wild beast. On the next Thursday following, they 
again attacked Fribourg, plundered that part of the town called Galteren, as 
well as all houses as far as the town bridge, setting fire to them. The 
Bernese became famous amongst their enemies for such great earthly 
success, so that it was said on all sides that God was openly on the side of 
the Bernese and fought for them, and it seemed that God was a citizen in 
Bern. At last the enemies and adversaries of Bern were so wearied and 
broken with their many defeats and disgraces, and the Bernese so bowed 
down with their many troubles and worries that all enemies and adversaries 
returned to peace and unity.? 


Significance of the Battle of Laupen 


As McCrackan well points out, “A particular importance attaches to this 
battle of Laupen from the fact that it gave an opportunity for the Bernese to 
co-operate with their friends of the forest states against Austria. It was the 
first occasion on which the east and west of what is now Switzerland joined 
hands against a common enemy.” The companionship of the battlefield was 
followed by a renewal of an earlier alliance of Bern and the forest districts 
and formed the prelude to the later entrance of Bern into the growing 
league.” 


THE ACQUISITION OF ZURICH, GLARUS, ZUG, AND BERN 


The city of Zurich began about this time to be distracted by internal 
dissensions, which continued for years and brought that republic to the 
verge of ruin. The council was composed of four nobles and eight of the 
most influential burghers, who at the expiration of four months chose their 


own successors. Power and office were, therefore, in the hands of a few 
families, who were not responsible to their fellow citizens for their public 
conduct, or for their employment of the public moneys. The citizens 
murmured, but submitted, until at last one of the members of the council 
itself took their part and became their leader. Rudolf Braun was a man of 
great talents, but ambitious. He won to his side some of the other members, 
who supported the demand of the citizens that the council should produce 
the accounts of the public expenditure. But the majority of the members 
endeavoured by procrastination to avoid complying with this claim. At last 
the people, under Braun’s directions, assembled in crowds round the town 
house, and the obnoxious councillors left the hall, and afterwards the town, 
in alarm. 


Braun, supported by his friends and invested with discretionary powers, 
formed a new government; he divided the traders and artisans into tribes or 
guilds, and separated them from the gentry and nobles, who together 
formed 
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one class. One half of the council consisted of the heads of the guilds, and 
the other of members of the nobility, and each was to be renewed every sLx 
months. Braun was named burgomaster for life, with extensive powers. No 
alteration was made, however, in the relations of the town with the empire, 
to which it continued to own allegiance. The people sanctioned this new 
constitution in 1336. The heads of the trades, having seats in the council, 
used their newly acquired power each for the interest of his respective 
craft,’ by excluding all foreign competition, and preventing the country 
peo-ple from manufacturing goods. Another great object which they had in 
view was to secure for the town the monopoly of the transit trade between 
Italy and Germany. The runaway councillors were banished forever, with 
their adherents, and fines were levied on their property. But the exiles found 
refuge in the castles of the neighbouring nobility, and were especially 
fflipported by the count of Rapperschwyl, who was possessed of the 


Marches, the valley of Gasterental, and of several other districts. From his 
castle the discontented emigrants made frequent incursions into the lands of 
their countrymen. The people of Zurich, on their side, allied themselves 
with the count of Toggenburg, who was in continual war with the lord of 
Rapperschwyl concerning a disputed inheritance, when, after several 
engagements, the lat-ter was killed, with many of his men, near Gronau. 


Years passed, during which time, former feuds being partly forgotten, 
several of the exiles obtained leave to return to Zurich. These, in concert 
with the rest of the emigrants, as well as with the neighbouring nobles, 
formed a conspiracy to get rid of Braun and his friends. Many of the 
conspirators came into the town under various pretexts, others were waiting 
outside for their friends to open the gates for them. A baker’s boy overheard 
part of the plot in a house where the conspirators assembled. Braun was 
informed of it in the night; he put on his armour in haste and ran to the town 
house, calling the citizens to arms. The conspirators, in a body, endeavoured 
to effect a retreat out of the town, but Braun, at the head of the citizens, met 
them in the market-place, and an obstinate engagement ensued, in which 
most of the conspirators were either killed or taken prisoners. The captives 
were beheaded or broken on the wheel, together with several citizens of 
their party. Braun then marched against Rapperschwyl, took the castle by 
stonn, drove all the inhabitants out of the town, and then burned it and rased 
it to the ground. The counts John of Habsburg and Ulrich of Bonstetten, 
being taken prisoners, were kept as hostages. These events occurred in 
1350. 


The duke of Austria strongly resented the conduct of the Zurichers towards 
Rapperschwyl, the lord of which town was his relative, and he threatened 
the citizens with his vengeance. The nobility around rose also to avenge the 
humiliation inflicted on their own body. The people of Zurich, seeing the 
storm gathering, applied to the Swiss, and Zurich was received into their 
confederation as a fifth canton in 1351. But in consideration of the wealth 
and importance of the city of Zurich, the others yielded to it the first place 
in order of rank. This prerogative, however, gave Zurich no superiority oyer 
the rest, but merely constituted it as a central point where all the affairs 
which concerned the whole confederation were transacted; its deputies had 
also for a time the precedency in the general diets. 


[In the league of Zurich was first outlined a federal circle within which the 
confederates should render aid. It was an area of considerable extent, 
including all the roads and passes of importance. The principle of arbitra- 


[‘ The chief manufactures of Zurich consisted then of sUks, linen and 
leather. ] 
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tion, of such prominence to this day in Swiss statesmanship, was adopted 
for the settling of internal dissensions. ] 


Albert, duke of Austria, repaired to Brugg in Aargau in the month of 
August, 1351, and there he assembled his forces. He formally demanded of 
the Zurichers that they should rebuild the town and castle of Rapperschwyl 
at their own expense, and restore the Marches, of which they had taken 
possession. Upon their refu.sal to comply with these conditions, he laid 
siege to Zurich with a considerable force. The Waldstatte ran to arms for the 
assistance of their new confederate. The duke of Austria, on his side, 
summoned the people of Glarus for their contingent. The latter refused, 
saying that they were “under the protection of the empire, and subject to the 
abbey of Seckingen, and bound to take up arms for the defence of these, but 
not for the private wars of the dukes of Austria.” The duke, however, in his 
quality of vogt or warden of the abbey, understood the matter otherwise. 
Besides, he wished to occupy the country of Glarus, in order to check the 
people of Schwyz on that side and prevent them from sending succour to 
Zurich. But the Schwyzers, anxious to secure their own frontiers, were 
beforehand with him; they occupied the country of Glarus in November of 
the same year, 1351, without striking a blow, and Glarus [June 4th, 1352] 


was received into the Swiss confederation, of which it formed the sixth 
canton. 


The cavalry of Duke Albert was stationed in the country of Baden, whence 
it made incursions into the lands of Zurich. The citizens, having resolved to 
attack the enemy, advanced on Christmas Day [1351], to the number of 
thirteen hundred men, towards Baden, whose suburbs they destroyed, 
together with the baths, the Austrians having retired into the town. But the 
Zurichers were intercepted in their retreat near Mellingen by four thousand 
of the enemy, whom they bravely attacked; and, being joined by the 
contingents from the banks of the lake, they obliged the Austrians to retire, 
after the loss of sLx hundred or seven hundred men. The Zurichers had 
captured at Baden a number of mares, which they drove towards the 
enemy’s horses, and thus threw them into disorder — a stratagem which 
mainly contributed to the defeat of the Austrians. 


Next year Walter de Stadion made an incursion into the territory of Glarus, 
but was defeated and killed near Nafels [1352]. The people of Glarus 
pursued their advantages, and laid siege to the town of Zug, a hereditary 
possession of the duke of Austria. Deputies from Zug repaired to 
Konigsfeld, where Duke Albert was quietly enjoying the sports of the 
chase, whilst a war in which he had wantonly engaged was desolating the 
territories of his own suljjects. The deputies, who came to implore his 
assistance, found him engaged with his falconer: he would hardly listen to 
their urgent requests for assistance, and told them peevishly that they might, 
if they chose, give themselves up to the Swiss. When this answer was 
reported to the people of Zug, they immediately followed the duke’s advice, 
and were readily received, in 1352 [June 27th], into the Swiss confederacy, 
of which they formed the seventh canton. 


The duke of Austria arose at last from his apathy, and a second time laid 
siege to Zurich, in the month of July; but seeing no better chance of success 
than before, he listened to the proposals of the Markgraf of Brandenburg, 
who negotiated a truce. 


[The terms of the Peace of Brandenburg, as this was called, were somewhat 
unfavourable to the league. Glarus and Zug were compelled again to admit 
the sovereignty of Austria. ] 


ficed in the adaptation to changed conditions of life ; but few traces of such 
a change can be observed amid the Phoenicians in their colonial cities. 


Moreover, we are only now, since excavations in Greece have brought to 
light considerable quantities of remains from pre-Homeric times, beginning 
to put a correct estimate upon the sum of fruitful suggestions and tinished 
products which the Phoenician seafarers and traders together with their 
wares brought to the nations of the West, and above all to Greek art. In this 
way, the expansion of the Phoenicians exercised an enduring influence upon 
the whole course of the history of civilisation in all later times. 


What fitted them to become, in this sense also, an historically important 
people was, besides the tenacity of will with which they pursued their aims, 
a high degree of intellectual receptivity, which enabled them to assimilate 
with ease the attainments of foreign culture ; and also the adaptability and 
insight with which they could make themselves at home even in entirely 
foreign surroundings. 


Of the favourableness, or unfavourableness of circumstances, they were no 
more independent than any other people on earth has been. It even appears 
that, in accordance with some law, they achieved results only when, in the 
course of their undertakings, they came in contact with nations whose 
civilisation was still in process of formation, or at least, during the period of 
contact, did not attain to any importance of its own. 


But the skill with which they were able to turn just such circumstances to 
their own advantage, and to continue a national existence in the midst of 
such an environment (this highly developed capacity for adaptation was 
their peculiar inheritance) was something that at least would have been 
utterly impossible with the cultured races of the Nile and the Euphrates. It 
was chiefly due to the fact that, not national elements, but those which had 
been learned and borrowed from foreign races, predominated in Phoenician 
culture. This made culture a comfortable garment, took from it and its 
wearers the awkwardness that would have developed in case of a more 
independent origin, kept it free from many fast chains and immutable faults 
which come witli a uniform national culture and an isolated history of 
development. 


The republic of Bern, which had of late greatly extended its dominions 
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both by arms and by purchases, having some differences with its subjects of 
the Oberhasli, the cantons offered their mediation, and in 1352 a diet was 
held at Lucerne for that purpose. On this occasion the first three cantons 
proposed that Bern should enter into the Swiss alliance. The Bernese, 
grateful for the assistance the Swiss had afforded them at the battle of 
Laupen, readily accepted the offer. Bern was thus received into the 
confederation [March 6th, 1353], of which it formed the eighth canton. This 
important accession imparted to the Swiss Confederacy a reputation for 
power and stability which it had not till then enjoyed. It also led to the 
settlement of a general system of polity among the Swiss, which, while 
keeping inviolate the independent sovereignty of each c&nton, provided for 
cases where a diversity of interests might lead to a rupture. This last and 
most difficult object was obtained by constituting the deputies from each 
State into a diet or representative council of the whole Helvetic body, to 
whom the neighbouring princes might accredit their ministers, and before 
whom all important affairs concerning the general welfare of the country 
might be discussed and concluded. 


The eight cantons — Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, Lucerne, Zurich, Glarus, 
Zug, and Bern — @ constituted for more than a century the whole 
federative republic of the Swiss, and even after the accession of other 
cantons they retained, together with the title of the ” eight old cantons,” a 
superiority over the younger members of the league. During that period 
they made considerable conquests, which were distributed among 
themselves according to the decrees of the diets. 


The Peace of Brandenburg which Duke Albert had made with the Swiss 
was not of long duration. He soon pretended that the stipulation which 
secured to him his rights in the cantons of Glarus and Zug meant the 
annihilation of their alliance with the Swiss. The affair was brought before 


the emperor Charles IV, who, after some vacillation, finding that the Swiss 
would not hear of any infraction of their confederation, took the part of the 
duke of Austria. The Austrians renewed hostilities in July, 1354, by laying 
siege, for the third time, to Zurich. The emperor joined them with the troops 
of the empire, as well as those of Solothurn, Schaffhausen, and several 
other imperial cities. The combined army amounted to more than forty 
thousand men. The garrison of Zurich, reinforced by contingents from the 
other cantons, held out for several weeks against their numerous enemies; at 
last they hoisted on one of the towers their great banner, which consisted of 
the arms of Zurich surmounted by the imperial eagle; this reminded the 
contingents of the free towns that they were waging war against one of their 
own body. The Zurichers also secretly made representations to the emperor, 
who, naturally jealous of the power of the house of Austria, and weary of a 
war from which he could expect no advantage, at length withdrew his 
troops; and Duke Albert, weakened by this defection, raised the siege.? 


Terms of peace similar to those of the Peace of Brandenburg were agreed 
upon July 24th, 1355, at Regensburg. In 1360 the confederates again 
opposed Austria. The emperor Charles IV formally recognised the 
confederation in 1361 as a lawful union for the preservation of the public 
peace (Landfrie-densverbindung) . The men of Schwyz by a bold stroke in 
1364 gained possession of the town and lands of Zug, and in 1368, Zug, by 
the consent of Austria at the Peace of Thorberg, became permanently a 
member of the league. This district, originally composed of the town and 
the land of Zug, had been formed into one community and now formed a 
transition link between the civic and the rural members of the league.” 
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THE GUGLER WAR 

The whole of Switzerland enjoyed tranquillity until, in 1375, an army of 


strangers, French and Englishmen, after ravaging Alsace and the borders of 
the Rhine, invaded the country on the banks of the Aare, and, carrying fire 


and sword, advanced along the Limmat as far as Wettingen. This 
unexpected irruption, which recalled to mind the former incursions of the 
northern tribes, was led by Enguerrand de Coucy, a French nobleman, who 
had inherited, though his mother, a grand-daughter of the emperor Albert, 
several towns and castles in Alsace and Aargau, of which, however, he had 
never obtained possession. Leopold of Austria, Enguerrand’s cousin, 
refused to deliver up to him his mother’s portion, and Enguerrand, who had 
married Isabella, princess of England, availing himself of the peace 
between that country and France, came with a large army of adventurers, 
chiefly English, to regain his inheritance by force of arms. 


The invaders, dividing their forces, advanced with a strong party towards 
Bern. One of their principal leaders, a Welshman, erroneously styled by the 
chroniclers ” duke of Wales,” encamped at Frauenbrunnen, on the road to 
that city. Having met little or no opposition so far, the English were 
reposing in security, when in the night of the 26th and 27th of December the 
Bernese surprised their camp. They found little resistance except in the 
convent, where the principal officers were lodged, and where they fought 
smgly in the corridors and cells. The English were thrown into confusion 
and dispersed in the darkness, with the loss of eight hundred men. Others of 
their bands met with similar reverses in various parts of the country. The 
lord of Coucy, who had his headquarters at the abbey of St. Urban, seeing 
this, and finding that he could not maintain discipline in his motley army, or 
procure provisions in a country which he had ravaged, began his retreat, 
and returned to Alsace, which he completely devastated. This expedition 
was Called by the Swiss the Gugler War from the pointed kind of helmet 
which the English wore, and which in German is called Gugelhut.9 


NEW BATTLES AND NEW VICTORIES 


As the towns grew in power and impiortance the strength and wealth of the 
nobility in western Switzerland had decreased. To recuperate his dwindling 
fortune Count Rudolf of Kyburg in 1382 prepared to capture Solothurn by a 
sudden night attack, but his plot was discovered and the attempt failed. TTie 
Bernese hastened to the assistance of their old allies; the confederates also 
lent aid, and their joint forces laid siege to Burgdorf. They were unable to 
take the place, however, because the Austrians came to its aid, 


treacherously violating an agreement to remain neutral. The Kyburgs were 
the losers in the end, being forced to sell Burgdorf and Thun to Bern; they, 
inoreover, boimd themselves not to make war in the future except with 
permission of Bern and Solothurn. Bern, thus steadily pursuing her policy 
of extending her territory by conquest or purchase, now ruled over all the 
territories of the upper and middle Aare. 


Quarrels with Austria were soon renewed. In 1385 Zurich, Bern, Solothurn, 
Lucerne, and Zug joined the great union of south German cities for ° 
protection against the nobles. The forest districts of all the members of [the 
league alone held back. Duke Leopold of Austria seized the oppor-I tunity 
of apparent disunion to refuse the demands of Lucerne for the abolition of 
the payment of custom duties to the Austrian bailiff at Rotenburg. Lucerne 
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held that she had the right of free traffic. Her citizens stopped paying tolls, 
attacked the custom house at Rotenburg, and granted co-burghership to the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring town of Sempach, which was discontented 
with Austrian rule.” 


Nothing remained but for Leopold to convoke his vassals and subjects. He 
united them at those places where, seventy-one years before, the army had 
marched out against Morgarten. The Swiss also took measures of defence. 
Zurich prepared for a fresh siege. Berne, while condemning the unreflecting 
violence of the Lucernaise, held herself ready for anything. She would 
rather have seen the confederates make common cause with the Ger-man 
towns, who, to gain time for concerting a plan of war, sought an armistice. 
But neither were these towns long in dividing and joining Leopold, leaving 
the confederates entirely alone and at issue with Austria. 


Already hostilities had begtm at certain points. The Glaronaise, taking up 
the quarrel of the Swiss, destroyed some castles in their neighbourhood. 
Zurich, which expected to be the first attacked, had received a federal 


garrison within her walls (1386). But Leopold’s plan was not that of the 
confederates. Leaving five thousand men, destined to keep Ziu-ich in alarm, 
at Brugg, he advanced (July 1st, 1386) at the head of four thousand horse 
and a well armed infantry. After some days had passed, the army, skirting 
the eastern bank and the green lake of Sempach, marched on Lucerne. It 
was harvest time, and reapers were putting the sickle to the corn. At this 
moment, on the morning of July 9th, the Swiss appeared, coming out of a 
wood which traversed the route leading to Lucerne by Rotenburg. Tlie duke 
hastened to range his army for battle, but as the country did not lend itself 
to cavalry movements, he ordered the horsemen to dismount. Formed in a 
large and deep square, with serried ranks and set lances they marched on the 
enemy, leaving the infantry behind because they would not divide the 
honour of punishing the peasants. Presenting to the Swiss a forest of sharp 
steel they attacked with so much impetuosity that sixty men were killed and 
the magistrate Gundoldingen was woimded, before they had lost a single 
man themselves. 


But soon the scene changed. All accounts of this battle mention the sud-den 
change, but ascribe different reasons. Tlie Austrian narratives blame the 
extreme heat, the weight of the nobles’ arms, and the treason of the 
mounted gentlemen-at-arms, who, remaining inactive witnesses of the 
battle, were said to have set the example of flight. The Austrians 
acknowledge the defeat, but give an imperfect account of it. The Swiss 
version completes the story and gives a more natural explanation of the 
event. When all was going as badly as possible, it says, and the long lances 
of the cavaliers were slaughter-ing the foremost ranks, without allowing the 
Swiss halberts to reach the enemy, this is what a pious and faithful 
confederate did — he seized as many lances as he could and bent them 
under his weight, so that his companions, advancing through the breach, 
broke the order of the nobles’ ranks. It was then that counts, cavaliers, and 
servitors fell pell-mell together, even Leopold himself, whose ardour his 
men had vainly tried to restrain, also fell dead in the melee. 


And that is all of the battle of Sempach. More ancient chronicles relate it in 
a still simpler manner. The Swiss wrote little, contenting themselves at first 
with saying that it pleased the all-powerful God to give them victory, and 
that they were in sore straits when they gained the field. Even the more 


explicit narratives, in relating how the victory was won, do not name the 
hero, the noblest embodiment of that love of country which allowetl the 
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cole 


Swiss to conquer powerful neighbours. “‘‘ery tardily a popular song made 
famous the name of Arnold von Winkelried. 


Large booty, of gold and silver and rich standards, was found on the field. 
The confederates lost 116 men, the Austrians nearly 700. After having, 
according to custom, passed three days on the place which saw them 
victorious, the conquerors with outspread banners sought the road to their 
own homes. Swift as the wind travelled the news of this victory; till the 
disgrace the nobility had suffered was known beyond the limits of the 
empire. 


After Sempach the war spread. Wishing to pursue their advantages, the 
Swiss extended their forces in various directions, ravaging the enemy’s 
country. Bern, seeing war inevitable, took up arms. Twenty-four villages 
were, according to the conqueror’s expression, “blown sky high.” Bern 
exacted homage from the towns of Thorberg, Unterseen, and the upper 
Simmen Thai. Then she turned her forces against Fribourg, where the 
Austrian party again ruled. Time after time the Bernese tried to seize 
Fribourg and the Fribourgese to surprise Bern. [The Bernese finally took 
possession of the dominions of Fribourg and Austria in the Bernese 
Oberland and in Seeland]. 


THE BATTLE OF NAFELS AND SUBSEQUENT PEACE 


Elsewhere war had also pursued its course. The Glaronaise, believing their 
independence assured by the victory of Sempach, had constituted 
themselves a free people, and had, with confederate aid, taken Wesen by 
assault. The Austrians, however, thanks to agents they had in that place, had 
no trouble in regaining possession (February, 1388). Soon after, they 


presented themselves to the number of about six thousand men on the 
borders of the Glarus country, ordering submission. 


This was in winter. Accimiulated snow on the Alps separated the Swiss 
from their allies. Reduced to their own small number, they nevertheless 
ranged themselves behind an intrenchment constructed from one mountain 
to another in the environs of Xafels. Mattis am Buhl commanded them. 
When on the 9th of April he saw the Austrian army on the march, he sent 
orders for every member of the confederation to sound the alarm, while, by 
a vigorous resistance, he gave the people time to assemble. The moment 
came when he saw himself constrained to yield to numbers. The Austrian 
army was spreading in wave after wave on every side, seizing the flocks, 
burning Nafels, and seeking boot)’. Am Bulil led his little group to the side 
of a moimtain (an der Rauti) so that they could not be surrounded. There, 
passing through the enemy by detachments of twenty, thirty, or sixty men, 
came contingents from the valley. The women and children fled into the 
Alps, leading the cattle. Thirty auxiharies of Schwj’z succeeded in passing 
the mountains. 


The Austrians, in their turn, reformed. They were ranged in battle when the 
Glaronaise rained on them showers of stones, woimding both men and 
horses and throwing the ranks into confusion. Then, agile as usual, they fell 
on their enemies, throwing them off their horses and covering them with 
woxinds. Ten times they had to retire, yet ten times retiu-ned. The eleventh 
onslaught was decisive; for, seized this time with panic, the Austrians fled, 
and being hotly pursued perished in great numbers either in the plain or in 
the waters of the Linth. [Seventeen hundred Austrians are said to have 
perished.] The battle of Nafels is still celebrated every year on the first 
Thursday in April. 
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During the days which followed the battle of Nafels, contingents of 
confederates arrived one after the other, to learn from the Glaronaise how 


they had helped themselves. All together they meant to march on Wesen, 
when they learned that the enemy had forestalled them and destroyed this 
town with their own hands. Then was formed a plan for profiting by these 
circumstances to seize Rapperschwyl, but the resistance of the inhabitants 
constrained them to go away after three weeks. They returned to their 
homes fighting on the way and pillaging and seizing booty on the enemy’s 
territories. These were the final hostilities. After a year’s warfare the 
country showed towns and villages reduced to ashes, stores destroyed, 
premature harvests hastily reaped. Famine followed in the train of high 
prices. Taking in the situation, seeing their treasure exhausted, their armies 
dispersed, as well as fiefs lost, Argovia and Thurgovia in danger, the dukes 
and Leopold’s son laid down their arms. A seven years’ peace was 
concluded [April, 1389]. The Swiss kept their conquests.® 


THE CONFEDERATE RELATIONS STRENGTHENED 


Glarus was at this time definitely acknowledged a member of the league.” 


No further members were admitted till 1481, after the Burgundian war. But, 
in order thoroughly to understand the nature of the league, it must be 
remembered that, while each of the five new members was allied with the 
original nucleus — the three forest districts — these five were not directly 
allied to one another; Lucerne was alHed with Zurich and Zug; Zurich with 
Lucerne, Zug, and Glarus; Glarus with Zurich; Zug with Lucerne and 
Zurich; Bern with no one except the three original members./ 


The defeats of Sempach and Nafels gave to the Austrian power in 
Switzerland a blow from which it never recovered. The feudal nobility, the 
vassals of Austria, had lost in those fights their bravest leaders; and the 
dukes of Austria, occupied with others matters, neglected the affairs of 


Switzerland. The feudatories, finding themselves unsupported, made the 
best terms they could with the cantons; some of them, being in want of 
money, sold or mortgaged their estates and jurisdictions to the wealthy 
towns of Zurich, Bern, or Solothurn; others entered into co-burgherships 
with them, engaging to assist them in their wars. In a few years more than 
forty lordships belonging to the dukes of Austria, or to vassals of that 
house, came into possession of the Swiss confederates, especially of Bern 
and Zurich. 


In 1393 Leopold, duke of Austria, and son of the Leopold who was killed at 
Sempach, came to Baden on the Linmiat, and thence he endeavoured to sow 
dissension among the Swiss, with whom, however, he was at peace at the 
time. He succeeded in bribing Rudolf Schon, burgomaster of Zurich, and 
some of the other councillors of state, or members of the executive, who 
agreed to conclude a treaty offensive and defensive between Zurich and 
Austria, one of the conditions of which was that Zurich should not support 
the other cantons in the possession of the territories they had seized during 
the last war. A draft of the treaty was made out and sent to Leopold for his 
sanction. All this was done by the burgomaster without consulting the great 
or legislative council of Zurich. 


Meantime the other cantons, having heard of the negotiation, became 
alarmed, and sent deputies to Zurich to remonstrate against a transaction 
which they denounced as a treason against the federal alliance which bound 
Zurich to the rest of the Swiss. The Swiss deputies insisted upon the 
question 
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being referred to the great council; and appealed to the citizens whom they 
rnet in the streets. These angrily and clamorously demanded the 
convocation of the great council. The magistrates were obliged to comply, 
and the great council, being assembled, summoned a meeting of the 
commune, or general assembly of the citizens. These impeached the 


magistrates, and ordered them for trial before the “council of two hundred,” 
or great council, which pronounced that the alliance with Austria was 
illegal, and condemned Rudolf Schon, and seventeen other individuals 
concerned in it, to banishment. After this the council and burghers together 
adopted several resolutions, to the effect that in future the burgomaster and 
councillors of state and tribunes should be renewed every six months and 
that the councillors should be chosen from among all classes of citizens 
without exclusion. Duke Leopold, being thus baffled in his scheme of 
detaching Zurich from the confederation, and unwilling to recommence 
hostilities, entered into a fresh treaty with the Swiss in 1394, renewing the 
former truce for twenty years longer, and regulating the question of their 
recent acquisitions. It was after the death of Duke Leopold, and during the 
disputed successions and weak administration of the dukes Albert IV and 
Albert V, that Austria lost her remaining influence in Helvetia.9 


The treaty of 1394 was prolonged in 1412 for fifty years. The hundred 
years’ struggle of the Swiss League to throw off all political dependence on 
the Habsburgs was thus finaUy crowned with success. The confederation as 
a whole was relieved from the overlordship of the Habsburgs, to whom, 
however, all their rights and dues as landed proprietors were expressly 
reserved. Thus the distinction always made by the confederates between the 
Habsburgs as rulers and as land owners was, once more upheld ; and though 
that powerful family entertained hopes of recovering its former rights, so 
that technically the treaties of 1389, 1394, and 1412 were but truces, it 
finally and forever renounced all its feudal rights and privileges within the 
confederacy of the “everlasting compact” of 1424.<i 


THE PFAFFENBRIEF AND THE SEMPACHER BRIEF 


The course of events compeUed the confederates to strengthen and regulate 
their political relations by the adoption of principles binding upon aU. 
When the provost of the cathedral of Zurich, after becoming guilty of an 
attempt on the life of Peter von Gundolding [mayor of Lucerne], had 
refused to appear before the civil tribunal, the majority of the confederates 
adopted the principle that the clergy should be subject to the authority of the 


As the scene of the history of the PhfEuicians varies in extent with the 
location of their settlements, Phoenicia is less a fixed geographical idea 
than a name, which would simply designate in general that portion of the 
Syrian coast, whose chief population was of Phoenician descent. 


Accordingly, the origin of the name ” Phcenicia ” (Phoinike) which the 
Greeks gave to this stretch of coast, is to be found in the Greek name of the 
inhabitants : ” Phoinix,” the plural ” Phoinix ” and not ” Phoinikes ” from 
the name of the country. 


” Phoinix ” is formed like ” Cilix,” the ” Cilician,” and denotes the 
Phoenician as a man of reddish-brown complexion, as in Greek ” phoinos ” 
is the name of a colour varying from a brownish to a deep red. The same 
root which is in ” phoinos ” and ” Phoinix ” is also found in ” Poenus,” ” 
the Punic,” which was the form given by the Italian races to the name they 
heard from the mouths of the Greeks of Greece proper (Hellas). 


Word formations like that of Phoinix, not being very common in Greek as 
names of races, the Greeks did not always keep in mind the fundamental 
meaning of Phoinix, and very early began to devise artificial etymologies 
for it, which have in part proved to be quite arbitrary and absurd but in part 
have found approval among modern savants. Nor have the latter, on their 
side, neglected to increase the number of unsuccessful attempts at 
interpretation. It is not necessary to enter here into a discussion of the 
majority of 
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these explanations, upon a refutation of the assertion that the PhcEnicians 
received tlieir name from Phoiuix, a brother of Cadmus, or that the word ” 
dyers in red ” designates them as ” purple merchants,” or even ” robbers ” 
and “murderers,” and other such notions, for they are now things of the 
past. Nevertheless they are in some degree on the right track, inasmuch as 
in them Phoinike is regarded as the derived, and Phoinix the root word. 


state. This was done in the decree of September 7th, 1370, known as the 
Pfaffenbrief. 


On the 10th of July, 1393, the eight confederates adopted a common 
military ordinance, the Sempacher Brief (Letter of Sempach). By this they 
forbade all individual enterprises, pillage, violation of sacred places, and 
violence to women and defenceless girls. This is the only example of a 
regulation of military discipline in the interest of humanity during feudal 
times and affords good evidence of the noble principles which actuated the 
league and the lofty aims towards which it strove. 


These two documents were confirmed by oath every five years, like all 
other treaties. It is plain from all these facts that the confederates did not 
have from the beginning a preconceived design and did not make their 
gains in the full consciousness of a chosen mission. They strove rather to 
realise Step by step whatever circumstances rendered possible. This lack of 
aim 
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was, it is true, a tax upon energy of enthusiasm for internal progress; and 
served as a deterrent from decisive actions. And yet, when the conduct of 
the confederation is contrasted with the disorderly movements of the lower 
classes in France, England, etc., we praise the moderation that preserved the 
confederation from all violent reaction and permitted it to continue 
tranquilly its onward march.? 


The great victory at Sempacli not merely vastly increased the fame of the 
Everlasting League, but also enabled it to extend both its influence and its 
territory. The fifteenth century is the period when both the league and its 
several members took the aggressive, and the expansion of their power and 


lands cannot be better seen than by comparing the state of things at the 
beginning and at the end of this century. — W. A. B. Cooledge.* 


THE EMANCIPATION OF APPENZELL 


Aboit the beginning of the fifteenth century, misunderstandings arose 
between the mountaineers of Appenzell and their lord, the abbot of St. Gall. 
The agents of the abbot encroached on the privileges of the people, and 
levied taxes in a harsh and oppressive manner: one of them, the bailiff of 
Schwendi, exacted a duty on the cheese and butter which were carried to 
market, and he kept two fierce mastiffs to fly at anj’?one who attempted to 
pass the toll-house without having paid the duty. The bailiff of the town of 
Appenzell had the right of catel or “chattel,” in virtue of which the best 
garment of every man who died became his perquisite. He one day caused 
the grave of a man lately buried to be reopened, in order to seize the clothes 
in which the children of the deceased had dressed their parent. 


These and many other vexations, joined to the example of their neighbours 
the Swiss, led the Appenzellers to think of emancipating themselves from 
the abbot’s rule. On a fixed day they rose, surprised the castles, and drove 
the bailiffs away. The abbot Cuno of Staufen, having no means of 
suppressing the revolt’, applied to the imperial towns of Swabia, who were 
his allies, and who sent messengers into Appenzell. The mountaineers said 
they were ready to pay the abbot his lawful dues as before, pro^^ded he 
chose his bailiffs among a certain number of honest men whom they would 
propose to him. The imperial towTis, however, rejected the proposal, and 
insisted that the former bailiffs of the abbot should be reinstated, and these, 
tlirough malice and revenge, treated the people worse than before. The 
Appenzellers then turned to the town of St. Gall, which, having grown 
aroimd the abbev, and being in some measure dependent on it, yet enjoyed 
imperial franchises and immunities, and was allied to other imperial towns. 
Its 
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position between Germany and Italy rendered it a place of considerable 
trade, which the industry of its inhabitants had increased by the 
establishment of manufactures. The people of St. Gall had also their 
grievances against the abbot; they listened readily to their neighbours of 
Appenzell, and formed an alliance with them [1401] for the purpose of 
defending their respective privileges. The abbot, incensed at this, redoubled 
his severity against the Appenzellers, and appealed again to the league of 
the imperial towns of Swabia, which decided that the alliance between St. 
Gall and Appenzell must be dissolved, but that the abbot should choose his 
bailifTs from among the natives of the latter coimtry. St. Gall submitted to 
this decision. 


The Appenzellers, perceiving that the nobility of the imperial towns 
preferred the friendship of a prince abbot to the interests of a race of 
humble mountaineers, addressed themselves to their brethren of the Swiss 
cantons, expecting more sympathy from that quarter. Schwyz and Glarus 
alone answered the call ; the former entered into a co-burghership with the 
people of Appenzell [1402], and Glarus, without stipulating any act of 
alliance, proclaimed that all those among the citizens who chose to serve in 
the cause of Appenzell were free so to do. All the inhabitants of Appenzell 
attended in their respective rhodes,’ and they all swore to each other, and to 
the landamman of the village of Appenzell, to remain firmly united for the 
defence of their common rights. On hearing this, the imperial towns, urged 
again by the abbot, collected a considerable force, both horse and foot, and 
sent it to St. Gall, where the abbot reviewed and entertained them. Thence 
they proceeded towards Trogen, a village of Appenzell, the cavalry in full 
armour, being followed by five thousand infantry. 


On the 15th of May, 1403, they entered the hollow pass of Speicher. The 
men of Appenzell, informed by their scouts of the approach of the enemy, 
had left their wives and children, and after receiving the blessings of their 
aged parents they posted themselves, to the number of two thousand, on the 


summit of the mountain; eighty of them advanced to the cliffs which 
overhang the hollow way, while three hundred men of Schwyz and two 
himdred of Glarus placed themselves in the wood on each side of the road. 
The enemy’s cavalry boldly ascended the mountain. The eighty 
Appenzellers began the attack with their slings, whilst the men of Glarus 
and of Schwyz rushed upon the flanks of the column. The cavalry, pressed 
in a narrow way, spurred their horses to gain the plain on the summit of the 
hill, when they perceived the whole force of Appenzell advancing to meet 
them. At this sight the leaders of the column ordered a retreat, in order to 
regain the open country below. The dismal word “Retire!” soimded along 
the files of the long column: the infantry in the rear thought all was lost, and 
began to disband — the people of Appenzell, Schwyz, and Glarus fell from 
every side on the cavalry cooped up in the hollow way. Six hundred 
cavaliers lost their lives; the rest spurred their horses through the ranks of 
their own infantry; the rout became general, and the discomfited troops 
reached St. Gall in the greatest confusion. 


The imperial towns, disheartened by this defeat and having lost many of 
their most distinguished warriors, forsook the cause of the abbot and made 
their peace with Appenzell. The abbot, deeming himself not safe in St. Gall, 
retired to Wyl. The Appenzellers, being masters of the country, attacked and 
destroyed his castles, and ravaged his domains. The abbot and the gentry, 
his vassals, implored the assistance of Frederick duke of 


[‘ Rhodes, from Rotte, troop or band, means the communes or hundreds 
into which Appenzell is divided. This denomination continues to the present 
day. | 
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Austria, who, after some hesitation, assembled a force in the Tyrol, which 
he divided into two columns; the stronger advanced on the 17th of June, 
1405, from Alstetten, in the Rheinthal, by the mountain called Am Stoss, on 
the borders of Appenzell. The count Rudolf of Werdenberg, who had been 
deprived by the dukes of Austria of his possessions in the Rheinthal, offered 
his services to the Appenzellers, and, throwing aside his knightly armour, 
assumed their mountain costume. He was unanimously entrusted with the 
defence of the country. 


The Appenzellers had posted themselves on the mountain, from whence 
they threw down enormous stones and trunks of trees on the advancing 
column. The day was rainy, so that the slope upon which the Appenzellers 
were posted, and which was covered with short grass, was extremely 
slippery. The Austrians had scarcely reached the middle of the ascent when 
Rudolf gave his men the signal to advance. The Appenzellers were 
barefooted, and they rushed safely down the hill upon the enemy, whose 
ranks were thrown into disorder and whose bowstrings were rendered 
unserviceable by the rain. The Austrians, however, fought desperately man 
to man with sword and spear. On a sudden they perceived on the hills a 
fresh body of Appenzellers, which threatened to cut off their retreat. A 
general panic then seized them: it was no longer a fight, but a slaughter; and 
the streams of rain flowing dovra the sides of the hill were reddened with 
the blood of the invaders. The combat and the pursuit lasted six hours, after 
which the Appenzellers returned to the field of battle, and there, falling on 
their knees, they returned thanks to the Almighty for the deliverance of their 
country. The troop whose appearance had decided the flight of the Austrians 
was composed of the women of Appenzell, in shepherds’ frocks, who had 
come to share the dangers of their husbands and their brothers! 


Duke Frederick, who had advanced with another body of troops from 
Arbon, and vainly besieged the town of St. Gall, attempted to penetrate into 
Appenzell from another side, but was also repulsed and obliged to retire 


into the Tyrol. The Appenzellers now formed an alliance with St. Gall, 
conquered the Rheinthal, and advanced into the TjtoI, whilst another body 
assisted their allies of Schwyz in conquering the valley of Waggis and the 
Lower March, which have ever since formed part of the latter canton. The 
war of Appenzell lasted five years, during which the shepherds of that 
coimtry, whose name was hardly known before made themselves 
formidable, extending their incursions to Bregentz and Landeck on the Inn, 
and in Thurgau as far as Weinfelden. They took by force more than sixty 
castles, and destroyed thirty. They also entered the town of Wyl, and made 
the abbot of St. Gall prisoner. It was in vain that they were excommunicated 
by the bishop of Constance, and put by the emperor to the ban, in 1406; 
they disregarded both. Their too enterprising spirit, however, received a 
check under the walls of Bregenz, whence they were driven back. At last in 
1408, the emperor Robert, who had come to Constance, negotiated a peace, 
by which the abbot of St. Gall gave up his seignorial rights over Appenzell, 
retaining, however, certain revenues. The Appenzellers restored the 
Rheinthal to the house of Au.?tria. They contracted [November 24, 1411; 
St. Gall in 1412] an alliance with the Swiss cantons, Bern excepted. The 
Swiss, in this alliance, showed some mistrust of the newly awakened 
ambition of the mountaineers of Appenzell, for they stipulated that the latter 
should not engage in any war without the consent of the confederates, and 
that in all cases the expenses of the war should be defrayed by Appenzell 
alone. 
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In 1415, the famous council of Constance began. No less than three popes, 
John XXIII, Gregory, and Benedict, contended for the see of Rome, to the 
scandal and distraction of the Christian world. The emperor Sigismund 
determined to put an end to this deplorable schism, andfor this ob’ect the 
council was mainly convoked. But the emperor’s disposition was false and 
rapacious. The duke Frederick of Austria favoured John XXIII, a prelate of 


a worldly, profligate character, and protected and abetted him even after the 
council had deposed him, as well as the two other pretenders to the papacy, 
and elected in their place Martin V. For this Frederick was excommimicated 
by the council, whilst Sigismund, jealous of the power of the house of 
Austria, and covetous of its vast domains, put him to the ban of the empire, 
and invited all the imperial vassals and towns to make war against him. The 
Same invitation was addressed to the Swiss cantons. 


The Swiss refused at first, with the exception of Bern, ever ready to seize a 
favourable opportunity to aggrandize itself. The old forest cantons 
hesitated; they had lately renewed their truce with the duke of Austria for 
fifty years longer, and although the bishops, in council assembled, absolved 
them from their engagements, and the emperor promised them the 
permanent possession of all the conquests they should make on Frederick, 
they for some time withstood the temptation, saying that a breach of faith 
coidd never be justified by either church or empire. But Zurich, more 
covetous and less scrupulous than the rest, having followed the example of 
Bern, the other cantons, threatened on one hand and tempted on the other, 
also declared war against Austria in April, 1415. The canton of Uri and the 
brave shepherds of Appenzell formed the only honourable exceptions; they 
remained faithful to their truce with Frederick, and took no part either in the 
war or in the spoil. Bern, joined by Solothurn and Bienne, entered the 
Aargau. This fine province was the cradle of the house of Habsburg; it 
extends from the Aare to the Limmat, and northward to the Rhine, and was 
divided between towns enjoying franchises under the protection of the 
dukes of Austria and several lords vassals of the duke. Hearing of 
Frederick’s interdict, and of the movements of the cantons, they assembled 
a diet at Sursee. The towns were for remaining neutral in the approaching 
struggle, and forming a close alliance among all the districts of Aargau for 
the defence of their liberties, with leave to treat with the Swiss confederates 
in case of necessity, and to join them as a distinct canton, as Glarus and Zug 
had done. But the nobles did not accede to the compact; they preferred 
having the duke as their master to placing themselves on a level with the 
burghers. This was the cause of the misfortunes of Aargau, and of its state 
of subjection, which lasted till the end of the eighteenth century. 


The towns then resolved to place themselves imder the protection of the 
confederates in order to secure their freedom, but it was too late. As the 
assembly broke up, and the deputies were returning to their homes, they 
espied on the hills the banners and the troops of the cantons, who had 
hostilely entered the country. The town of Zofingen was the first attacked, 
and was obliged to renounce its allegiance to Austria, and swear fidelity to 
Bern. The same happened to Aarburg, Aarau, Brugg, Lenzburg, and others. 
In a few weeks the Bernese had conquered the greater part of Aargau, the 
rapidity of their movements preventing any effectual resistance. Lucerne on 
its side took Sursee, Meienburg, and other places, as far as the Bernese line 
of conquests. The Zurichers, having crossed Mount Albis, occupied the 
bailiwick 
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of Knonau, Dietikon, and the banks of Limmat towards Baden. The forces 
of the confederates united between the Limmat and the Reuss, and 
conquered in common, in the name of the seven cantons, (that of Uri being 
excepted), MelHngen, Bremgarten, and the country of Baden. The strong 
castle of Baden held out for some time longer for Austria, but the artillery 
of the Bernese having battered down part of the walls, the garrison 
surrendered and the castle was burned. 


The confederates then divided their spoils. Bern, Zurich, and Lucerne kept 
each its conquests with the same rights as the house of Austria had 
exercised over those districts, and the country conquered in common was 
formed into bailiwicks vmder the authority of the united cantons, who sent 
by turn bailiffs every second year to govern them. Bern, which had already 
obtained the lion’s share, did not participate in the common bailiwicks. 
Thus the Swiss republicans began to have extensive subject districts, over 
which they ruled as sovereigns. The practice was afterwards widely 
extendefl: it became an abundant source of discontent and civil war, and 
was at last the main cause of the overthrow of the old Swiss Confederation. 


Whilst the house of Austria was thus stripped of its ancestral possessions in 
Helvetia, Duke Frederick made his submission to the emperor Sigismund, 
and, having given up Pope John, became reconciled with the church. This 
reestablishment of peace was signified to the Swiss cantons, with the 
injunction that they should restore their conquests to the duke. LTri again 
lifted up its voice for the cause of honesty, but its scruples were laughed at 
by the other cantons, who were determined to hold fast their prize, and they 
propitiated the cupidity of Sigismund by a sum of 10,000 golden florins. By 
a treaty concluded in 1418 between the emperor and the duke of Austria, 
the duke renoimced all his rights over the Aargau, and the counties of 
Lenzburg and Baden, and the other bailiwicks. Such was the end of the war 
called the war of Constance, the first in which the Swiss acted on the 
offensive without having received provocation. 


FIRST ADVANCE SOUTH OF THE ALPS) THE VALAIS 


About this period the Swiss cantons first carried their arm? across the Alps 
into the valleys of Italy. The cantons of Uri and LTnterwalden had grounds 
of complaint against the officers of the duke of Milan, who had annoyed 
some of their coimtrymen and seized their cattle. The duke refused to give 
them satisfaction. They crossed the St. Gotthard, took possession of the 
valley of Leventina or Livinen/ and then, with the full consent of the 
inhabitants, they occupied the valley of Oscella or Ossola. The duke 
Visconti engaged the duke of Savoy to reconquer the latter. The troops of 
Savoy crossed the Valais, and, penetrating by the Simplon to Domo 
d’Ossola, drove the Swiss garrison away. The cantons of Uri and 
Unterwalden next purchased of the baron of Mesocco, a Rhsetian 
nobleman, the town and valley of Bellinzona as far as Lake Maggiore. The 
duke of Milan sent a large force under the command of Pergola, one of the 
ablest condottiere of his time, to prevent the Swi.ss from keeping 
possession of their purchase. 


The two armies met at Arbedo near Bellinzona, and an obstinate combat 
ensued, which lasted the whole day. The landammann of Uri, the standard 
bearer of the same canton, and the ammann of Zug, Peter Kolin, were 
among 


[‘ The Vallis Lepontina of the Romans. The Ticino, descending from the St. 
Gotthard, waters the valley in its course to the Lago Maggiore. | 
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the killed. The son of Kolin seized the banner dyed with his father’s blood, 
again waved it at the head of the men of Uri, and although he too perished 
the banner was saved. Swiss bravery, however, could not triumph over the 
steady discipline of the vet«ran troops of Italy. Weakened by the loss they 
had sustained, the Swiss mournfully recrossed the St. Gotthard, leaving a 
garrison, however, in the Val Leventina. The battle of Arbedo was fought in 
June, 1422, and Bellinzona was soon after given up to the duke of Milan by 
a treaty. 


These Italian broils were the cause of a popular insurrection in the Valais. 
The lord of Raron, captain-general of that country, had allied himself to the 
duke of Savoy, whom he had assisted in his expedition against the Swiss at 
Domo d’Ossola. The cantons, resenting this, excited the people of the 
Valais against the lord of Raron, whose ambition had already offended his 
countrymen. An old custom prevailed among the people of that country; 
when they wanted to obtain from their lords redress of their grievances, 
they hoisted in the market-place an enormous club, one end of which was 
rudely carved into something resembling a human face, bearing an 
expression of woe and crowned with thorns; this was called La Mazze, and 
was Meant to represent oppressed justice. A man stood behind it, and the 
people came one after the other to ask of the Mazze what made it so sad? 
Was it such or such a lord, mentioning several, that had grieved it? The 
Mazze remained motionless. But when the lord of Raron came to be 
mentioned, the Mazze made an inclination of the head. Then the man lifted 
up the Mazze and carried it from village to village, the people following it, 
and increasing at every step; and it was proclaimed that the Mazze was 
going to demand satisfaction of the lord of Raron, of his nephew the bishop 
of Sion, and their adherents. The baron, seeing the whole country risen 


As the date-palm and its fruit first became known to the Greeks through the 
medium of the Phoenicians, this tree was likewise called by them Phoinix, 
the ” Phoenician ” palm. So in antiquity it was a widespread interpretation 
to make Phoinike come, not from Phoinix, ” the Phoenician,” but from 
phoinix, ” date palm,” making Phoinike signify the ” land of palms,” “the 
land of the date palm.” Among moderns. Movers in particular has brought 
forward many reasons for the correctness of this explanation. 


Atheneeus expressly mentions dates as a valuable article of Phoenician 
trade ; but it is perhaps a great mistake to take them for a product of 
Phoenicia instead of a mere article of commerce, for the fruit of the Phoenix 
dactylifera does not reach maturity at all in Phoenicia. Little can be proved 
from the representation of the palm tree on coins whose origin may be 
traced solely to Grecian prototypes. 


Finally, it is a philological impossibility that after the form Phoinike, as the 
name of the country, has been derived from phoinix, ” date palm,” such a 
form as Phoinix as a designation of the inhabitants could ever have been in 
turn the result of derivation from this name of the country. 


Ph<enician Tkrea-cottas in the Louvee 


against him, escaped to Savoy; and the people destroyed his castle near 
Siders, as well as that of the bishop. 


Having obtained no assistance from the duke of Savoy, the lord of Raron 
repaired to Bern, whose co-burgher he was. Bern espoused his cause, the 
forest cantons took part with the Valaisans. A diet, assembled at Zurich, 
decided that the property of the baron should be returned to him first, and 
that, on the other hand, he should dc justice to the people. But the people 
were not satisfied with this decision, and hostilities commenced between 
them and Bern. The Bernese, joined by Fribourg and Solothurn, sent an 
army of thirteen thousand men over the Sanetsch Alps into the Valais. 


The forest cantons offered their mediation in vain; and the Valaisans, having 
refused to accede to any terms with Raron and Bern, were left to their own 
resources. They fought desperately, and repulsed the Bernese. At length 
fresh proposals of peace were made, and the Valaisans agreed to restore 
Raron’s domains, to pay 10,000 florins as a compensation for the damage 
they had done him, an equal sum to Bern for the expenses of the war, and 
4,000 florins to the chapter of Sion. This was in 1420; but the lord of Raron 
died at a distance from his country, and his family losing all their influence, 
the Valaisans continued, ever after, to govern themselves according to their 
own municipal constitution. The upper, or German Valais was divided into 
six dixains or hundreds, and the town of Sion formed a seventh. Each sent 
deputies to the general assembly of the country, at which the bishop of Sion 
presided. The lower Valais was afterwards wrested, by the upper Valaisans, 
from the duke of Savoy, and was governed by them as a subject district. 
The Valais entered also into alliances with various Swiss cantons, and 
particularly with Bern. 
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LEAGUES OP THE ORISONS 


Another country, more extensive and populous than the Valais, effected its 
emancipation about the same time. This was the highlands of Rhaetia, with 
their sixty valleys, where the Rhine and the Inn have their sources, a wild 
secluded region, surrounded and intersected on all sides by the highest 
Alps. The house of Habsburg, or of Austria, had no pretensions over the 
coimtry. Its nmnerous nobles had become independent, holding directly of 
the empire; indeed the bishop of Coire, who had great possessions in the 
country, was a prince of the empire. A century had now elapsed since the 
Swiss cantons had achieved their independence, and their neighbours of the 
Rha?tian valleys still groaned under the oppressions of their petty lords, far 
more overbearing and capricious than the Austrian rulers had been in 
Helvetia. Perched up in their castles, built on lofty cliffs, they sallied thence 
like birds of prey, scaring the poor shepherds and cultivators below, and 
extorting from them the produce of the soil, insulting the chastity of their 
daughters, and disposing of the liberty and lives of their sons. The 
chronicles of Rhaetia record many instances of rapacity and barbarity 
perpetrated in tho.se remote valleys, which have never been surpassed in 
the most corrupt countries by the most depraved tyrants. We read of a baron 
of Yatz, who used to starve his prisoners in his dungeons, and listen with 
complacency to their moans from his banqueting hall, and who, to try an 
experiment on the process of digestion, had three of his servants ripped 
open some hours after dinner. In another place, we find the chatelain of 
Guardovall sending deliberately to demand, for his private pleasures, the 
young and beautiful daughter of Adam of Camogask, one of his tenants — 
an outrage, however, which led to the revolt and emancipation of the fine 
valley of Engadina. We are told of the governor of Fardun, driving his wild 
colts among the ripe crops of the farmer Chaldar, whom he cast in chains 
into a subterranean dungeon for pursuing and killing the destructive 
animals. 


The nobles were often at variance mnnth each other. Hartmann, bishop of 
Coire, unable to defend the scattered domains of his see, authorized his 
vassals to form alliances with the neighbouring commimes and lordships; 
accordingly, in 1396, his subjects of the valleys of Domleschg, Avers, Ober- 
halbstein, and Bergun entered into a treaty, offensive and defensive, with 
the powerful counts of Werdenberg, lords of Schams and Obervatz. This 
was the first origin of one of the three leagues or federations of Rhstia, 


afterwards called the League Caddea, (Casa Dei) or of the house of God, 
from its being under the bishop’s jurisdiction. The increase of strength thus 
derived by the prelate excited the jealousy of the nobles of the upper Rhine, 
who formed likewise, in 1400, an alliance -n-ith their neighbours of the free 
canton of Glarus. But they did not grant any franchise to their vassals as the 
bishop had done ; and this made the people more impatient of their 
servitude. They had no justice to expect from the courts, nor protection on 
the high roads, nor security for their persons or properties. Several of the 
elders among the peasants of the country formed a secret association for the 
purpose of devising a remedy for the evils with which the country was 
afflicted. They assembled at night time in a wood near the village of Trons, 
between the abbey of Disentis and the town of Ilanz. There they framed 
certain resolutions, which they communicated to the trustiest among their 
respective neighbours. On a fixed day all the communes of upper Rhaetia 
sent deputies to their respective lords, demanding a solemn compact, by 
which the rights of all, high and low, should be defined and guaranteed, and 
justice and security rendered inviolable. 
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The barons were taken unawares; they had few soldiers on whom they 
could depend. The abbot of Disentis, a prudent and pious man, who himself 
belonged to an ancient native family, received the deputies kindly, and 
acceded readily to their demands. The two barons of Razims followed his 
example. Count Ulric of Saxe, one of the most powerful feudataries of the 
Alps, did the same, as well as old Count Hugo of Werdenberg, brother to 
the defender of Appenzell. Henry of Werdenberg-Sargans, lord of Schams, 
whose father had been defeated at Nafels by the people of Glarus, alone, 
rejected wth scorn the deputies of the commimes. In May, 1424, the abbot 
and all the lords of upper Rhsetia joined the deputies of the various valleys, 
and of the towns of Ilanz and Tusis, in an open field outside of the village 
of Trons, and there forming a circle round a gigantic maple tree, all of them 
standing, nobles, magistrates, deputies, and elders swore, in the name of the 
holy Trinity, a perpetual alliance for the maintenance of justice, and the 


security of everyone, without, however, infringing on the rights of any. The 
articles of the league which, to this day, rules that country, were then 
stipulated. This was called the Grey League, from the colour of the smocks 
which the deputies wore. By degrees it gave its name to the whole country, 
which was called Orisons, Graubiinden, and that of Rhjetia became 
obliterated. Such was the glorious covenant of Trons, one of the few events 
of its kind which can be recorded with unmixed satisfaction. 


The baron of Werdenberg-Sargans, who had alone stood aloof in that day of 
joy from his countrymen, soon lost his domains. The cruelty of his own 
agents hastened the crisis. His chatelain of Fardun, after having imprisonecl 
Chaldar, as above mentioned, released him upon the pajmient of a large 
ransom, by the united exertions of the prisoner’s friends. Chaldar had 
returned to his cottage; one day when he had just sat down to dimier, with 
his numerous family round a table, in the midst of which stood a large bowl 
of boiling porridge, the dreaded chatelain suddenly entered the room. All 
rose respectfully to receive him, when he, looking surlily at them, 
approached the table, and spit in the mess which was to supply their humble 
repast. He then insultingly told Chalder to begin his meal. The mountaineer 
could refrain no longer: He rushed upon the chatelain, and seizing him by 
the neck, “Wretch! ” he cried, “thou alone shalt taste of the dinner thou hast 
contaminated.” He then plunged the chatelain’s head into the scalding 
liquid, and held it there until life was extinct. Chalder, leaving the deformed 
body stretched on the floor, rushed out to alarm the country around, telling 
them what he had done and the provocation he had received. The people, 
already ripe for revolt, rose to a man and attacked the castle, which they 
took and demolished; and the valley of Schams and the Rhein-wald were 
free, and joined the Grey League which was able to protect them against 
any further attempts of Werdenberg. 


The Engadine, one of the finest and largest valleys in all Helvetia, is 
watered throughout its length, about sixty miles, by the river Inn, an 
affluent of the Danube, and is separated on one side from Italy and on the 
other from the rest of the Orisons by two lofty ridges of the Rhaetian Alps. 
The inhabitants speak the ladin, a dialect of the romansch language, greatly 
resembling the Italian. After the emancipation of the neighbouring valleys, 
the people of Engadine aspired to the same liberty as their brethren of the 


Orisons League. The brutal insult offered to Theresa of Camogask, which 
has been noticed above, decided the explosion. Her father, with assumed 
composure, told the emissary of the tyrant that he would himself bring his 
daughter to the castle next morning in a more becoming attire than she was 
in at present. 
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Meantime he collected his friends and exhorted them to follow the example 
of their neighbours. Next morning he led forth his daughter in her best 
clothes, and, followed by several young men, proceeded to the castle, near 
which another party had posted themselves in ambuscade. The chatelain 
came out of the gate, and, seizing the maid from her father’s arms, he 
rudely kissed her lips. At the same moment the father’s dagger pierced his 
heart, and he fell lifeless to the ground. The men of Engadine rushed into 
the castle, overpowered the guard, and destroyed the walls. The 
independence of Engadine was proclaimed, and that fine valley joined the 
Caddea League. 


Some time after, the count Frederick of Toggenburg, having died without 
issue, his numerous vassals at Davos, Meienfeld, and other parts of eastern 
Rhfftia, on the borders of the TjtoI, assembled and proposed to form a 
league similar to the other two for their common protection, diu-ing the 
troubles which broke out about the disputed succession of Toggenburg. “As 
soon as the legitimate heir shall be acknowledged,” they said, “we will 
restore him his inheritance, but our league shall remain for the security of 
all. None of our countrymen shall be arraigned before foreign judges, no 
commune shall form an alliance without the consent of all.” In 1436 they 
swore fitlelity to the league, which was called of the Ten Jurisdictions. Thus 
were formed the three leagues of the Grisons, which have ever since 
maintained their independence and their municijjal liberties. Most of the 
valleys gradually redeemed the dues thej owed to their lords, but by 
mutual consent and without violence. In 1450 a union, called the Black 
League, formed of many noblemen who disliked the enfranchisement of the 


communes, endeavoured to reduce the coimnunes to subjection, but it was 
defeated, and many of the nobles lost their lives in a conflict in the valley of 
Schams. 


Alliance of the Three Leagues 


The three leagues now proposed for their mutual support a solemn alliance 
among themselves, embracing all the Rhoetian valleys. Each commune sent 
deputies, in 1471, to the village of Vazerol, which stands nearly in the 
centre of the country, and there a perpetual defensive all’ance was sworn to 
between the leagues, and general diets were appointed to be held by turns in 
each of the three leagues to deliberate on the interests of the whole. If 
differences should arise between two of the leagues, the third was to be 
umpire, and the decisions of two leagues should be obligatory on the third. 
But in their internal affairs, each league, and even each commune, governed 
itself according to its own laws and customs, held its own meetings, and 
elected its own magistrates; several communes together formed a 
jurisdiction, having its courts of civil and criminal justice, and a landanuna 
was elected for a time by the majority of voices; several jurisdictions 
formed a league, ha\ang its annual diet; and the three leagues together 
formed the coi3ederation of the Grisons. Their government, like that of the 
Valais, contained a mixture of pure democratic and representative forms, 
suited to an extensive but moimtainous country, where each valley forms a 
little world of itself, being secluded from the rest by ice and snows during 
great part of the year. It was not till 1497, during the war called of Swabia, 
that the Grisons contracted a perpetual alliance with the Swiss cantons, 
which they maintained ever after, forming an important accession to 
Switzerland, and protecting its eastern frontiers on the side of the Tyrol, and 
of the other dominions of the house of Austria. 
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THE OLD ZURICH WAR 


The death of the last count of Toggenburg, in 1436, became a source of fatal 
dissensions among the Swiss. Zurich pretended to the inheritance, because 
the count had been a freeman of that city. But he was also a burgher of the 
canton of Schwyz. His widow sided with Zurich, but those subjects of the 
coimt who inhabited Uznach, Lichtensteg, and other districts of 
Toggenburg, between the Lake of Wallenstadt and the river Thur, sent 
deputies to their neighbom-s of Schwyz, and requested to be admitted 
among its citizens, saying that such had been their master’s wish before his 
death; and in fact he had himself expressed this intention before the 
deputies of Schwyz and several other witnesses. The cantons of Schwyz 
and Glarus admitted the inhabitants as co-burghers, and took possession of 
Toggen and of the Upper March, of which the count had given them the 
reversion by a former treaty. Zurich prepared to oppose these arrangements 
by arms, and seized upon several other districts. The other cantons 
interfered, and prevented the explosion for a time, but in 1440 the war 
broke out between Schwyz and Glarus on one side and Zurich on the other. 
One condition of the Swiss Confederacy was that any canton having 
disputes with another, and refusing to submit to the direction of arbiters 
chosen according to the prescribed forms, should be constrained by force. 
Zurich was in this predicament, having refused to abide by the decisions of 
the imipires, and she drew upon herself the forces of all the other cantons. 
Uri and Unterwalden, Lucerne, Bern, and Zug all sent their contingents, and 
Zurich was threatened with an immediate attack, when, perceiving the 
danger, it submitted to what is called the jus Helveticum, or public law of 
the confederation. Arbiters were appointed from the five mediating cantons, 
whose decision was that Zurich should restore all it had taken out of the 
Toggenburg estates, whUe Schwyz and Glarus were to retain their 
conquests. 


Stiissi, burgomaster of Zurich, a bold ambitious man, thinking solely on 
revenge, forgot the sacred ties of his country with the Swiss cantons, and 
sought the alliance of the hereditary enemy of their common country, 
Frederick III of Austria. This prince had been elected emperor of Germany, 
and he aimed at reconquering the Aargau, and the other domains which his 
house had lost in Switzerland. An alliance offensive and defensive between 


Zurich and Austria was concluded at Vienna in 1442. Frederick soon after 
repaired to Zurich, when the citizens swore fidelity to the empire, and 
tearing from their sleeves the white cross, the badge of the Swiss in all their 
wars, assimied the red cross of Austria. The confederates were indignant at 
this conduct; Zurich had broken the federal pact, and in 1443 war was 
declared by all the cantons against the perjured republic. The confederates 
defeated the Zurichers and Austrians in several battles, and took or 
destroyed many towns and villages. 


At last they advanced against Zurich in the month of July. The Zurichers 
came out of the city, and crossing the bridge on the river Sihl, under their 
walls met the Swiss, led by Ital Reding of Schwyz, a man brave and 
resolute even to ferocity. A desperate battle was fought in the fields near the 
Silil, close to the ramparts of Zurich. At last the Zurichers gave way, and 
recrossed in disorder the bridge to re-enter their town. The old burgomaster 
Stiissi alone stood on the bridge, with his battle-axe in hand, trying to stop 
the flight; but a citizen of Zurich, exclaiming that he was “the main cause of 
all this mischief!” ran him through with his spear. Stiissi fell in his heavy 
wmour, and friends and foes passed over his body on their way to the gate. 
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Some of the confederates had entered the town, but a Zuricher had the 
presence of mind to lower the portculHs, and thus saved the city from the 
horrors of a storming. The confederates set fire to the subm-b, committed 
the greatest devastations in the country around; they brutally cut open the 
body of the burgomaster Stiissi, pulled out his heart, and then threw the 
mangled remains into the river. The night was spent by the confederates in 
drinking and carousing among the bodies of the dying and the dead. Such 
were the brutalizing effects of civil war, and so much altered were the Swiss 
since the days of Morgarten and of Sempach! 


Next year the castle of Greifensee was taken by storm after an obstinate 
resistance. Ital Reding, who led the confederates, ordered the commander 


and the whole garrison to be beheaded by the public executioner. In vain 
Holzach of Menzingen implored the Swiss not to offend their God, not to 
stain the honour of the confederation, “by so inhuman an act.” “Down icith 
the)7i!” was the answer of the ferocious soldiers; head after head fell to the 
nimiber of sixty and the work of blood was completed by the light of 
torches. 


In the following sunamer, 1444, the confederates, to the number of twenty 
thousand, laid siege to Zurich. The emperor Frederick and his cousin 
Sigismund of Austria, being engaged in distant wars, strove to raise up 
another enemy against the Swiss. They wTote to Charles VII, king of 
France, to whose daughter Sigismund was betrothed, and who, having just 
concluded a truce with England, was not sorry to employ abroad the 
mercenary companies of partisans which proved very troublesome guests in 
time of peace. These companies were composed of soldiers of fortune of all 
nations, accustomed to a life of \iolence and plunder, and impatient of any 
restraint. An old chronicler calls them filii Belial, sons of the Devil. They 
were better known by the name of Armagnacs, being the remains of the 
faction of that name which had figured in the civil wars of France. The king 
collected them and sent them first into Alsace, and then against Bale, under 
the command of the dauphin Louis, afterwards Louis XI of France. They 
desolated the countries on the left of the Rhine, sparing neither friends nor 
foes, and at last, on the 23rd of August, they appeared under the walls of 
Bale_to the number of thirty thousand men, chiefly cavalry. 


The citizens of Bale sent one of their councillors in great haste to request 
the assistance of the Swiss against this formidable irruption. The Swiss 
detached twelve hundred’ men of Bern, Solothurn, and the forest cantons 
from their camp before Farnsburg, which place they were then besieging. 
On the 26th of August this little band met the advance guard of the 
Armagnacs at Brattelen, and drove them back beyond the river Birs. The 
main body of the enemy was posted on the left bank of the river. The Swiss, 
seeing the bridge of Sankt Jakob well guarded, threw themselves into the 
stream and forded it, notwithstanding the fire of the French artillery. Having 
reached the opposite bank, they cut their way through the numerous ranks 
of the Armagnacs, with the intention of reaching Bale. The inhabitants of 
that city, seeing from the summit of their towers the efforts of this band of 


heroes, made a sortie to join them; but a body of eight thousand horse, 
whom the dauphin had placed on that side, drove them back into the city. 
The Swiss were divided: a body of them, surrounded in the plain by forces 
ten times their number, were all slain, after making dreadful havoc among 
their enemies: they fell in their ranks close to each other. Another party of 
five 


[‘ Some liistorians say fifteen hundred, but the calculation of the dead and 
wounded found on the field of battle seems to correspond with the lesser 
number. ] 
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hundred threw themselves into the hospital and chapel of Sankt Jakob. The 
gardens of the hospital were surrounded by high walls; there this handful of 
Swiss, hemmed in by a whole army, stood, determined to sell their lives 
dearly. Three times they repelled the attack, twice they sallied out like lions 
against the close ranks of their enemies; at last the walls were battered 
down by cannon, and the French cavaliers, having dismoimted, entered the 
breach; yet the Swiss still opposed a desperate resistance. The hospital and 
the chapel took fire, and the surviving confederates were smothered among 
the ruins. Out of twelve hundred Swiss who fought on that day ten alone 
escaped by flight, and these were shunned and driven away with scorn in 
every part of Switzerland, for not having shared the fate of their comrades. 


The fight lasted ten hours. Thousands of men and horses of the Arraag-nacs 
strewed the field of battle. The dauphin was dismayed at the sight of his 
own loss; and, hearing that the whole confederate army was moving against 
him from the camp before Zurich, he thought it prudent not to attempt to 
proceed any further, after witnessing such a specimen of Swiss intrepidity. 
jEneas Silvius Piccolomini, afterwards Pope Pius II, who happened to be at 
Bale at the time, mentions in his epistles several circumstances of that 
memorable combat. He says the Swiss, having emptied their quivers, 
snatched out of their wounds the arrows of their enemies, and shot them 


PHCENICIAN HISTORY IN OUTLINE 


A PRELIMINARY SURVEY COMPRISING A CURSORY VIEW OF 
THE SOURCES OF PHffiNICIAN HISTORY, THE SWEEP OF EVENTS, 
AND A TABLE OF CHRONOLOGY 


Of the sources for this history it is hardly possible to do more than to say 
that they hardly exist in any tangible form, and to echo Heeren’s complaint : 


” The severest loss which ancient history has to mourn, a loss irreparable, is 
that of the destruction of the records that should inform us of the affairs, the 
government, and the enterprises of the Phoenicians. In proportion to the 
vast influence which this nation had in the civilisation of mankind by its 
Own great inventions and discoveries (the invention of alphabetical writing 
is alone sufficient to show their importance), by its numerous colonies 
established in every quarter, and by its commerce extending even beyond 
these ; the more sensibly we feel the gaps which the loss of these records 
leaves in the history of the human race. It is the conviction of the extent of 
this loss that gives the few fragments which have been preserved out of the 
great mass, a peculiar attraction to the historian ; and though it may be 
impossible to compile from them a history of the Pha?nicians, yet they will 
probably enable him to draw a tolerably faithful picture of the general 
character and genius of this nation in its various undertakings.” 


The Phoenicians were a Semitic people, probably an early offshoot, like the 
Canaanites, from the parent stock ; a people of remarkable industry, 
intelligence, and enterprise. Their country lay in southern Syria, between 
the Lebanon Mountains and the Mediterranean Sea, a strip of land about 
two hundred miles in length by thirty-five at its greatest width. Phoenicia 
was never a united state, but rather a confederacy of cities. At the time of 
our earliest knowledge Sidon stood at the head, but in the thirteenth century, 
B.C. Tyre became the most important. 


FIRST PERIOD — TO THE SUPREMACY OF TYRE (3800-1100 B.C.) 


back. Burkhard Monch, a nobleman bitterly hostile to the Swiss, who 
served in the ranks of the dauphin, as he was walking in the evening among 
the bodies of the dead Swiss, and, observing the streams of blood which 
drenched the ground, exclaimed, “Now am I bathing among roses.” Arnold 
Schilk of Uri, who was lying near, wounded, overheard him, and picking up 
a large stone flung it with such force at the inhimian boaster that he fell 
dead to the ground. 


Two days after the battle, the dauphin granted a safe conduct to the citizens 
of Bale, that they might bury the dead and carry away the wounded : 1,158 
Swiss were found dead, and 32 wounded. The dauphin withdrew his army, 
and signed a peace with the cantons and with Bale in the following October. 
Struck with admiration at the bravery of the Swiss, he even sought their 
alliance, and this was the origin of the long friendship and connection 
between the French kings and the Helvetic body. 


The war against Zurich and its allies continued the whole of the following 
year ; several parties of Austrian troops were defeated by the Swiss, who 
took the town of Rheinfelden. At length, in 1446, several of the German 
electors and the bishop of Bale interposed, and a peace was concluded 
[1450] on these conditions : that Zurich should renounce its alliance with 
Austria, and return again to that of the Swiss cantons; that the conquered 
districts should be restored on both sides, with the exception of Pfeffikon 
and Wolran, which remained to Schwyz. The Toggenburg, the cause of all 
this war, was left in the possession of the lord of Raron, a relative of the late 
count, and both he and his subjects remained co-biughers of the cantons of 
Schwyz and Glarus. The alliance of Bale with the cantons was confirmed. 
This unnatural war cost the Zurichers more than a million of florins. 


But the differences between the cantons and Austria were not yet settled. 
The vassals and partisans of the latter power in Switzerland continued to 
make incursions on the lands of the confederates. They pillaged 
Rheinfelden; they surprised Brugg by night, and slaughtered its inhabitants, 
or carried them away and obliged them to pay a high ransom; Aarau was 
partly burned. John, lord of Falkenstein, distinguished himself in this 
predatory warfare. Oil the other hand, the Swiss burned many of their 


castles. The town of Fribourg remained faithful to the house of Austria, 
although now become 
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quite insulated in the midst of hostile states. But the dukes of Austria did 
not reward the fidelity of its citizens; on the contrary they burdened them 
with fresh taxes, and its governors acted in an arbitrary manner by deposing 
the avoyers and council. This conduct alienated the hearts of the 
Fribourgers. 


About the same time the duke of Savoy claimed payment of 200,000 
florins, due to him by the city. The duke of Austria, despairing of retaining 
possession of Fribourg, ordered its governor, Halwyl, to quit the town, 
which he did after taking possession, by a stratagem, of the best part of the 
burghers’ plate. The citizens, preferring the domination of Savoy to that of 
Bern, which had long had views upon their country, submitted to the former 
power in 1452, and swore fidelity to the duke of Savoy, who guaranteed to 
them their ancient privileges. 


THE PEACE OF WALDSHUT (1468 A.D.) 


The only possessions remaining now to the house of Austria in Switzerland 
were the county of Rapperschwyl, the town of Winterthur, and the 
landgrafschaft of Thurgau; and these were lost soon after. Rapperschwyl 
gave itself voluntarily to the three forest cantons and that of Glarus. Duke 
Sigismund of Austria, upon this, treated the four cantons as enemies. But 
Sigismund himself, happening to have disputes with the pope, was 
excommunicated, and the pope called upon the Swiss to seize on his 
domains. The confederates were not slow in obeying the call. In 1460 they 
entered the fine province of Thurgau, which extends from the frontiers of 
Zurich to the Lake of Constance, and consists of gentle hills and plains, 
fruitful in corn, flax, and wine, and watered by the river Tliur. They 
encountered no opposition; the town of Diessenhofen alone defended its 


allegiance to Austria, but was obliged to capitulate, retaining its privileges 
as a little republic, under the protection of the cantons. AH the rest of 
Thurgau was taken possession of as a conquered country, the cantons 
assuming the rights which the house of Austria had till then exercised over 
it (as they had done with the Aargau about half a century before). Each of 
the eight old cantons by turns appointed the bailiff, who resided at 
Frauenfeld, and who was changed every two years. This order of things 
continued till the end of the eighteenth century. In 1467 Duke Sigismund 
mortgaged Wintherthur, his last remaining possession, to the citizens of 
Zurich, to whom it was finally given up ten years after. And here was the 
end of the power of the house of Habsburg in Helvetia. When in the 
following century Charles V was raised to the thrones of Germany, Spain, 
Italy and ” the Indies,” the house of Austria had lost every acre of its old 
patrimonial estates; the castle of Habsburg itself having passed into the 
hands of strangers. 


Miilhausen, an imperial town in Alsace, finding itself annoyed by the 
neighbouring nobility, contracted an alliance with the Swiss cantons, which 
it maintained for centuries after. This, however, led to a fresh quarrel with 
Sigismund. The banks of the Rhine, from SchafThausen to Bale, were again 
the scene of a desultory though destructive warfare, in which, however, the 
Austrians were worsted.’ The confederates laid siege to Waldshut. The 
garrison made a stubborn resistance, but in August, 1468, hostilities were 
ended by the Peace of Waldshut. Sigismund surrendered to the confederates 
his rights over the Thurgau and promised to pay 10,000 gulden damages by 
June 24th, 1469, giving as security Waldshut and the Black Forest.” 
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Sigismund was not in a state to fulfil the engagements he had entered into 
with the Swiss. The penury of his finances made him lend an ear to those 
gentlemen who, in their hatred against the confederates, did not fear to see 


once more the key to their country in the hands of France. They determined 
to offer to his brother-in-law. King Louis XI, Alsace, Sundgau, and the two 
Rhine banks as pledge for a considerable loan. But the maxims of Louis 
were those followed in imitation of Italian tyrants, by the princes of his time 
— maxims which Machiavelli exposed later, leaving them his name. 
Everything in France was making for the downfall of feudalism and the 
creation of a united monarchy. The king did not forcibly demand what he 
could obtain by trickery, and he awaited from his enemies’ mistakes what 
others sought from the issues of war. Thus he guarded himself from losing 
the friendship of the Swiss by accepting the offers of Sigismund. It was to 
his powerful and redoubtable vassal, Duke Charles of Burgundy, that he 
addressed the archduke. 


Eleven years younger than the king, Charles expected from his riches and 
his army that which Louis sought from politics. Taking Alexander and 
Caesar as models, he conceived vast plans which he embraced with great 
enthusiasm, though he gave little thought to making them clear. The pope, 
who, since the taking of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, had preached 
a new crusade, called “the great duke of the west” to lead it. It is well 
known that Charles, already more powerful than his suzerain, dreamed of 
founding a kingdom of Burgundy, which should stretch from the 
Mediterranean and the sources of the Rhine, to the mouth of this river. 
Wlien, then, Sigismund offered him five provinces in mortgage for a loan of 
50,000 florins; when he made known to him the prospective marriage 
between Maximilian, only son of the emperor, and Mary, the Burgundian 
heiress, and Charles learned that the only thing asked in exchange was 
support in a struggle against the Swiss, he saw in the offer a mark of 
distinguished good fortune. He hastened to give up the necessary sums, 
more considerable than those asked at first, and to receive homage from the 
mortgaged countries (1469). 


He charged with the administration of these countries one Peter von 
Hagenbach, a low born and conceited parvenu, who was avaricious and 
vulgar in manner, and who succeeded in making his master’s rule detested 
and in uniting in a cormnon hatred nobles, bishops, free towns, the new 
subjects of Burgundy and Swiss leagues. However, Charles laid out before 
the emperor the designs of his ambition. The two monarchs met at Treves 


on the 29th of September, 1473. One might almost have thought Charles 
was the emperor, and the aged Frederick of Austria his humble vassal! 
Seeking equally to deceive each other, one urged the marriage of his son 
with Mary of Burgundy, and the other, who dreaded above all things having 
a son-in-law, only wanted to obtain, without giving anything for it, the title 
King of the Romans. The throne was all ready: the sceptre and crown were 
exposed to public view, when the emperor made off without taking leave, 
playing with hopes that he had allowed Charles to conceive (1473). 


The duke’s anger was extreme. His approach spread alarm in Alsace. The 
inhabitants fled; peasants shut themselves up in the towns, and these towns 
shut their gates. Arrived at Ensisheim, Charles convoked there the nobility 
of the country. Nicholas von Sharnachthal and Peter von Wabern presented 
themselves in the name of Bern. Kneeling, they complained 
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among other things of the ill treatment that Miilhausen, a Swiss ally, had 
had to endure from Hagenbach. “I am about to set forth,” responded the 
duke; “follow me to Dijon.” They did so, but after long waiting left Dijon 
without any answer. 


However, the king of France did not neglect to profit from the alarm spread 
by the duke of Burgundy. He knew the keen desire of the Habsburgs to 
recover their patrimony, and did not ignore the fact that Frederick II had 
even recently put the confederates under ban of the empire. Nevertheless, 
he conceived the project of reconciling the Swiss with the house of Austria, 
and uniting them in a common alliance against the prince named by his 
contemporaries Charles the Bold, known in history as Charles the Rash. 
Everywhere he foimd obstacles in his path. 


Since the eyes of the confederates had turned towards France, Bern had 
become the scene of negotiations with that country; and she had left the 
direction of them to her most eminent political and military leaders. But 


debate had arisen between these men of the old or new nobility and the 
towTisfolk. As the nobility, in order to become Bernese citizens, had been 
obliged to abandon many privileges irreconcilable with the new notions of a 
state, but had preserved nevertheless certain justiciary rights, they were 
called Lord Laws (Twingherm). Time came when also these rights were 
opposed by ideas hostile to feudalism. A butcher, named Kistler, had 
constituted hinxself at Bern the organ of the new tendencies. In 1470 at the 
annual election for the head of the republic, Nicholas von Diessbach 
obtained fifteen votes; Adrian von Bubenberg twenty, Rigoltingen thirty, 
Scharnachthal forty, and eighty were given to Kistler. The gentlemen 
withdrew to their castles, while the new head of the republic let his zeal as 
reformer run its course. He took note of the luxury of high-born ladies and 
prescribed their long trains, their high heeled shoes. They braved his 
proscription and proudly retired to their own lands. 


Strife would have been engendered if the lords, united to the country people 
by a habit of living together in peace and war, had not had the wisdom to 
hinder the peasants from assembling or waging an unequal fight against the 
town. They knew how to wait to see what time and amicable intervention 
from the confederates would do. And, indeed, a large deputation from the 
cantons was not slow in going to Bern, urged by the necessity of 
establishing concord in those difBcult times. The lords consented that the 
town should hold the jurisdiction demanded; left free to invest themselves 
as they pleased, the deputation returned from Bern amidst universal 
jubilation. Kistler, who had not been useless to his fellow citizens, remained 
in their midst as a magistrate worth listening to. From this time the republic, 
fresh from triumphing over intestine dissensions, could give all its attention 
to the serious events happening abroad. 


The Everlasting Compact {U74-A.D.J 


Two men in Switzerland directed and served the politics of Louis XI. These 
were the advocate Nicholas von Diessbach, and, in the eastern cantons, the 
Lucernaise, Jost de Silinen, provost of Miinster and for some time 
administrator of the bishopric of Grenoble. Coming from a family enriched 
by commerce and ennobled by the acquisition of imperial fiefs, Diessbach 
had been royal page and chamberlain. At Bern, he was the distributor of 


royal largesse and the leader of a French party. When the Fribourg 
advocate, Raoul de Wuippens, and Adrien von Bubenberg, who had lived 
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at the Burguiidian court and fought for the duke at Montlhery, reminded 
him of the good relations the Swiss had always held with their neighbours 
from beyond the Jura — when they made clear what had been imprudent on 
the part of the confederates in overthrowing a barrier which still separated 
them from a powerful monarchy, Diessbach contented himself with 
answering that those who were useful were always estimated at their right 
value. Already, in the course of the year 1470, he had obtained the 
conclusion of a treaty, by which France and the confederates mutually 
engaged not to support one another against the duke of Burgundy. But 
Louis wanted more: the agreement was defensive, and he sought the 
offensive. 


To arrive thereat, Silinen urged on the one hand that the archduke 
Sigismund should redeem the mortgaged countries for the duke of 
Burgundy ; while on the other hand he knew how to prevail upon the 
confederates to allow the king to direct the terms of their reconciliation with 
the Habsburgs. All took place concurrently. The house of Austria and the 
cantons agreed to a perpetual peace, the Everlasting Compact (March 30th, 
1474). The confederates remained in full possession of that which they had 
acquired. The parties promised each other good neighbourship and mutual 
succour. Immetliately upon the signature of the treaty the principal Alsatian 
towns arose and allied themselves with the Swiss. They made up without 
difficulty the sum necessary for the redemption of the province, deposited it 
at Bale, and invited the duke to receive it. Hagenbach, who during a popular 
insurrection at this time had fallen into the enemy’s hands, was imprisoned, 
judged by a tribunal, and put to death. Aided by the Swiss, the duke retook 
possession of his lands. 


The Treaty of Lucerne; Battles and Skirmishes 


While these events were in progress, Charles, who had fought against the 
German Empire, was obstinately besieging Neuss, a fortress of the 
archbishopric of Cologne (June, 1474 to March, 1475). He had to confide to 
Italian condottieri the task of reducing Alsace and the neighbouring county 
of Ferret (August, 1474). But on the news that these “Lombards,” as the 
condottieri were called, were putting all to fire and sword, the confederates 
rose and united at Lucerne, where the royal envoys urged them, under an 
appearance of cordiality, to show themselves “friends to friends, inimical to 
enemies.” A treaty was signed, in which the king was promised, in case of 
war against Burgundy, six thousand men at a pay of 4^ florins a month. The 
king on his side engaged to pay each canton 2,000 francs yearly, and 20,000 
francs every three years to the confederates, if he could not, in case of war 
against Burgundy, help them with arms. Neither party was to conclude 
peace without the other. A secret convention dealt with the sums, still more 
considerable, that the king engaged to pay to the principal cantons and their 
most influential magistrates. 


The treaty concluded, an army of twenty thousand men, composed of divers 
contingents from the cantons and their allies, Swabian horse-soldiers sent 
from friends and from the towns of the league on the Rhine, laid siege to 
Hericourt, a fortress of the Franche-Comt6, the property of Marshal Thie- 
bault of Burgundy. The marshal, succoured by the count of Romont, Baron 
de Vaud, tried to raise the siege. They fought valiantly, but could not resist 
the impetuosity of the Swiss, their long halberds, and double-handled 
swords. The rout was complete (November 13th, 1474). H6ricourt 
surrendered. The Swiss returned home laden with spoil. 
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Diessbach did not intend his army to remain long inactive. From the first 
montiis of 1475 expeditions went forth from various points in the Franche- 
Comte. At Neuchatel a new hou.se, that of the Hochberg counts, had 
succeeded that of the Fribourg counts, and relied on Bern. Rudolf 
everywhere exercised his role of mediator. His men had fought in the Swiss 


ranks at Hericourt, but his son served Charles the Bold; he him.self had 
gone to Neuss to try to bring Charles and the emperor together and 
reconcile them with the Swiss. Diessbach reminded him of his duties 
towards Bern in letting a troop of adventurers ravage his lands. 


A more considerable army corps crossed the Jura to surprise Pontarlier and 
ravage it with fire. The Bernese found themselves under the walls of this 
city in the presence of Louis de Chalons, lord of Chateau Guyon, who 
possessed on this side of the Jura, Granson, Orbe, and Echallens; at 
Hericourt they had to fight against Count Jacques de Romont, their fellow 
citizen, who held an apanage comprising the greater part of the Vaud 
country. They also thought to comprise in their offensive operations all the 
countries along their way as far as the Jura. They surprised Granson, seized 
the castle of Orbe which was heroically defended, reduced that of Jougne, 
and did not retire until they had made themselves masters of all the 
fortresses situated in the mountain passes. 


A fresh expedition was directed on the county of Montbeliard. The Blamont 
fort, defended by walls eighteen feet thick, dominated all this country and 
important routes. It was during this siege that Nicholas von Diessbach, 
wounded by a kick from his horse, then seized with an epidemic which was 
decimating the troops, died while still young, at Parrentruy. He was not to 
see the end of a war he had started. He had opened a glorious career to his 
party, but had also given it an example of venality and bound it with chains 
from which it took long centuries to free itself. Scharnachthal replaced him 
before Blamont. Town, castle, all were ruined from base to turret amidst 
wild cries. His partisans ravaged the land as far as the gates of Besan(,‘on. 


Bern and Fribourg Open a Campaign in the Vaud (H75 A.D.) 


Bern had not yet declared war against the house of Savoy. This house, her 
ancient ally, was very different from what she had been. Since Felix V had, 
in 1449, abdicated the pontifical power, in the church of the Lausanne 
Franciscans, so doing to enter into the solitudes of Ripaille, and had 
renounced all his high authority, keeping only the titles of Bishop of 
Geneva and Cardinal Coadjutor in Switzerland and Savoy, the star of his 
family had waned. The change of the title of count into that of duke was far 
from being for the house a sign of aggrandisement. To a century and a half 


of glory there was to succeed as long a time of trouble and misfortune. 
There was an interrupted course of weak princes, minorities, regencies; and 
meanwhile the sceptre was found in hands too weak to bear it, nobles 
disputed for power, and the country was a prey to factions. Finally the hour 
came when the Swiss and the duke of Burgundy decided their quarrel on the 
fields of Romande Helvetia. 


Yolande of France, sister of Louis XI, governed the Savoy counties in the 
name of Philibert I, her son, then a minor. She wanted to preserve the 
neutrality; yet hatred of her brother, and the hope she cherished of seeing 
the young prince of Savoy marry the heiress of Charles the Bold, inclined 
her to the side of Burgundy. Around her worked the young princes’ uncles, 
of whom one, Philip of Bresse, was wholly French, whilst the two others, 
the 
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bishop of Geneva and the count of Romont, adhered to Charles. The 
nobility of the country had embraced the same caase. The Gingins, high- 
minded according to their crest, served the duke with devotion. Torrent of 
the house of Compois, who had made use of the troubles to form a kind of 
satrap government in Aigle, welcomed on their way the Italian condottieri 
that Duke Sforza of Milan had sold to the duke of Burgundy, while at the 
same time he pressed Louis XI to make war on this prince. Bern felt herself 
justified in carrying fire and sword into the Vaud coimtry, and in asking the 
allies of Neuchatel, Solothurn, and Fribourg to join their armies to hers. 


She first addressed herself to Fribourg. For a long time two parties had been 
at issue in Fribourg. The one, Savoyard, the other, faithful to Austria. 
Abandoned by the archdukes, the Austrian party ended by succumbing, and 
the Fribourgers in 1452 floated on their towers the white cross of Savoy. 
Soon after they had renewed their alliance with Bern she urged them to 
enter on a campaign with her without waiting for the confederates to come 


B.O. 
3800 The empire of Sargon of Agade is believed to have included Syria 


and the shores of the Mediterranean. 2750 Foundation of Tyre, according to 
Herodotus’ account. 1950 One of the Elamite sovereigns of Babylon 
appears to have reduced a 


large part of Syria to subservience, which state of affairs does not 


last long. 


246 


PHCENICIAN HISTORY IN OUTLINE 247 


1635 Aahmes I visits Zahi (soutliern Phoenicia) in his invasion of Asia, 
after the expulsion of the Hyksos. 


1590 Tehutimes I appears to have made the Phoenicians pay tribute. 
1530 Tehutimes 111 lays waste the land of Zahi ; again in 1516. 


1506 Arka ( Akko) destroyed by Tehutimes 111. Phoenicia is made 
tributary. 


1500 Settlement of the Phoenicians in Cyprus. From this time on 
colonisation of the shore of the Mediterranean becomes active. Rhodes, the 
Cyclades, the islands of the Thracian coast, Samothrace, and Thasos are 
occupied. The stations on the ^gean are early abandoned — but the 
Phoenicians remain in Cyprus until ousted by the Dorians. In the twelfth 
century B.C. the later Ramessides lose their dominion over Phoenicia. 
Egyptian culture and civilisation left little trace on Phoenicia, whereas the 
influence of Babylonia was very strong. After the loss of Phoenicia by 
Egypt, a number of petty feeble states arise. About this time the colonists 


and take part in the conquest of the Vaud counties. Thus Bernese and 
Fribourgers were the first to set out (October, 1475). 


They sacked Vully, and received the submission of Morat and Payerne. 
Contingents from many cantons had joined with them and the army, ten 
thousand strong, spread over the country like a torrent. Three hundred men 
of Nyon threw themselves into Estavayer — their courage was useless. All 
was “chopped up and skinned.” They came to the pillage by sea and land. A 
hundred chariots carried to Fribourg the fabrics in which Estavayer did 
great trade. Eleven soldiers of the garrison were hidden in a redoubt. 
Discovered, they were handed over to the Bern executioner; bound together 
with ropes, they were to be drowned in the lake. But the rope broke, and the 
Swiss soldiery, disappointed of the expected sight, killed the imfortunate 
men with their pikes and ended by killing the executioner for his 
awkwardness. 


Yverdim had never been attacked without making honourable resistance. 
She had prepared to defend herself well, when the coimt of Valentgin 
obtained permission for the garrison to march beyond the walls with the 
insignia of war; while for the town he secured the maintenance of its 
liberties. The castle of Clees only yielded after several vigorous assaults. At 
Greifensee those of her defenders who survived were condemned to be 
beheaded. But as the Swiss had killed the Bern executioner, they offered 
pardon to that one of the prisoners who would take his place. A German, 
valet to Pierre de Cossonay, commander of the place, undertook the office, 
and the captives fell beneath his axe, Pierre de Cossonay the last. 


The castles of Jougne and Sainte-Croix had the same fate as that of Clees. 
Those of Montagney, Champvans, and La Sarra, vigorously defended by 
their lord, were reduced to ashes. The army, increased daily by 
reinforcements, drew near Lausanne and Geneva. Its leader, Peter von 
Wabern, had orders to take nothing from churches. But the true episcopal 
towns had, never- 


Swiss Soldier (Fifteenth century) 
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theless, to pay ransom. Lausanne, which had amicable relations with Bern, 
paid 2,000 florins, and Geneva 28,000; the parishes of Lavaux paid 5,000 
florins. 


The Alliance of Bern and U piper Valais (11473 A.D.J 


The war had begun at the foot of the Alps. The Valais were, at this time, 
governed by a bishop as firm in his actions as he was skilful in managing 
popular favour. German by birth, and born in the tithing of Conches, 
Walther von Supersax maintained himself among the patriots of Upper 
Valais, without bending to their democracy. It was not until a long time after 
he had forbidden them to renew their alliance with the Alpine cantons, their 
neighbours, that he lent himself, in 1473, to a renewal of this alliance. Two 
years after, when he saw the Burgundian war beginning, and a chance of 
recovering the patrimony of Saint-Thesdule, usurped from the church by the 
house of Savoy, he allied himself with Bern and did not delay marching on 
Lower Valais. Pierre and Amedee de Gingins, at the head of eight thousand 
men, threw him back on Sion. But as the two armies were at close quarters 
imder the walls of this city, three thousand Bernese, descended from 
Sanetsch, took the Savoyards on the flank, and forced them to retire in great 
disorder. The conquerors then overran all Lower Valais. At the same time 
there came down from Simmenthal and Haute Grunyere mountaineers 
always ready to work havoc on the plains. They destroyed the castle of 
Aigle, and the town submitted to Bern and became her subject. 


Emperor and King Desert the Confederation 


Charles, however, had continued the siege of Neuss; the emperor having 
finally advanced upon this place at the head of German contingents, the two 
princes found themselves face to face. As neither one nor the other desired 
war, but an understanding, an agreement was made without difficulty (June 
Ath, 1475). For the hope of obtaining for his son the hand of the Burgundian 


heiress, the emperor sacrificed the French alliance and broke his pledge 
with the Swiss and Archduke Sigismund. Louis XI hastened, on his side, to 
conclude a long treaty with Charles; he granted him free passage to march 
against the Swiss (September 13th, 1475). Thenceforth free in his 
movements, Charles came to an understanding with the archduke, 
conquered Lorraine, whence came the heritor of Duke Rene, and made 
ready from the first days of 1476 to cross the Jura. 


Charles, in conquering Lorraine saw his star for the last time in ascendancy. 
It was not that his army was less splendid, his artillery less numerous — his 
court, transported into camp, was still the most magnificent in the West; 
but, being no longer able to rely on the affection of subjects whom he had 
wearied, he saw himself compelled to put his chief confidence in the 
foreigners who served him, in the Italians and their leader, Campobasso, 
who might betray him. And as he showed hunself more and more incapable 
of supporting contradiction, the fidelity of those made proud by fortune was 
no longer secure. 


The Swiss garrisons had evacuated Jougne, Orbe, Yverdun, to retire on 
Granson, on the borders of Lake Neuchitel. It was round this spot that 
Charles made his army encamp — an army thirty thousand strong. Granson 
resisted fifteen days and was taken only by treason. They succeeded in 
persuading its defenders that Fribourg was burned, that Bern had submitted, 
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that all resistance was useless; but that nevertheless, touched by their 
bravery, the duke would grant them life. When, under the influence of this 
false news, they had come to the Burgundian camp, some were hung on the 
nearest trees and the others drowned in the lake (February 28th, 1476). 


Charles had a strong encampment beyond the Amon course, but his 
intention was not to receive the enemy there but to march on Bern, 
following the foot of the Jura. Already he had sent on a reconnoitring party 


as far as the castle of Vaumarcus, where he had left five hundred men. 
Before him stretched an undulating plain. Still further, Mount Aubert 
descended abruptly towards the water. The route passed by it. A difficult 
road, the Voie d’Estraz, wound along its flank. It was on this road that the 
first encounter took place. 


The Battle of Granson 


The confederates advanced from Neuchatel, to the nmnber of twenty 
thousand — the Bernese under Scharnachthal and Halwyl, the Waldstatte 
under Rudolf Reding, the Lucernese commanded by their old commander 
Hasfourter, and the Zurichers by Goeldli. As both sides were impatient to 
meet, the Schwyzers had got ahead of their brothers in arms, and on the 
morning of March 2nd found themselves suddenly face to face with the 
Burgundian advance guard. Promptly rejoined by Bern, Solothurn and 
Fribourg, they made them retreat until, coming out of a wood, the sun 
having dispelled the mists, they saw advancing in battle array all the duke 
of Burgundy’s forces. At this sight they stuck their pikes and banners into 
the ground, kneeling asked help of the God of battles, and prepared for the 
fight. 


The duke also hastened to place his men. He posted his artillery on the 
right, on the plateau which dominates the village of Corcelles, ranged his 
infantry behind them, and charged his gendarmerie, under Louis de Chateau 
Guyon, to follow a hidden winding in the Jura so as to fall on the flanks of 
the Swiss. But the artillery was posted too high; the gendarmerie were 
broken on the long lances of the confederates, and lost their leader in the 
melee. On his side, Charles, at the head of his infantry, met with invincible 
resistance. Sometimes the Swiss opened their ranks to let bows and 
culverins hurl projectiles on the enemy, but immediately they closed again, 
presenting a formidable hedge of pikes. Charles essayed a retrograde 
movement, to draw them into the plain; but just as his commands were 
being executed a new army appeared. These were the Swiss of the 
Waldstatte, who came on making wood and plain re-echo to the sound of 
their Alpine trumpets of the bull of Uri, the cow of Unterwalden, sounds 
known well enough to the Austrians, and which the Burgundians also were 
to learn that day in their turn. Fear took possession of them; they were panic 


stricken, and they fled in every direction. “The leaguers,” says the 
Neuchatel chronicler, Hugues de Pierre, “cut up these fine gallants on every 
hand. So thoroughly and completely were these poor Burgimdians 
discomfited that they were as smoke before a strong wind.” 


However, the pursuit was short. After thanks were rendered to the God of 
battles, the army hastened towards the camp where pillage had already 
begun. Some endeavour was made to inspire order in the sharing of 
inunense booty, but the leaders themselves hardly knew the riches of those 
conquered. The duke’s big diamond, which had not its equal in the world, 
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passed through many hands, beginning with those of the cure of 
Montagiiey, who bought it for a crown, and arrived eventually in those of 
Pope Jules II, who paid 20,000 ducats for it as an ornament in his papal 
tiara. Draperies of silk and velvet, rich embroideries, cloth of gold and 
damask, Flanders lace. Arras carpets were cut up as if they were ordinary 
cloth and shared by the army. The duke’s seal, his collar of the Golden 
Fleece, his splendid sword fell into the hands of men “gross and bucolic,” 
says Paradin, “who knew not how to profit by them.” Forty artillery pieces, 
eight hundred bows, and three hundred barrels of powder were distributed 
among the cantons and their allies. The duke’s treasure was equally divided. 
It was so considerable that the division was made without counting or 
weighing, simply by measuring out hatfuls. 


The garrison of \‘aumarcus succeeded in escaping by passing the 
mountains; that of Granson surrendered unconditionally. Those who 
composed it were either tlirown from the walls, hung, or drowned. Then the 
conquerors, carrying spoil, set out for their cantons, whilst Charles, who 


had suffered less a defeat than a rout, and who had not lost a thousand men, 
thought only of renewing the campaign with a stronger force. 


Charles Renews the Campaign 


Lausanne was chosen as his centre of action (March 15th). Tlie duchess of 
Savoy installed herself near him. Romont retook possession of the Vaud 
coimtry. The army reformed on the Jorat plateau, the “plain of wolves.” 
Three thousand hired English passed for being the best in the anny; four 
thousand Italians, recruited from the papal states, tried to cross the St. 
Bernard, but, repulsed by men of the Valais, only arrived in camp after a 
long detour in the Savoyard Alps. But Charles had to yield to bodily fatigue 
and severe anxiety. Fever seized him, he became delirious, and it was only 
after some weeks’ illness that the unfortunate monarch came to himself, and 
still pale, with the traces of death on his face, rallied his troops and retook 
command (May 27th, 1476). 


He had hoped the Swiss would come to meet him in the Vaud coimtry, 
where the land was more favourable. But the army which had conquered at 
Granson was dispersed, and now occupied on their farms; these Alpine 
mountaineers, who knew nothing of a Romande Helvetia or the natural 
limits of the Jura, had renomiced all warlike preoccupations at Bern. The 
confederates were hardly prepared for a campaign when the enemy came on 
afresh. Bern gave them rendezvous on the right bank of the Saane (Sarine), 
three leagues from Morat, where an advance guard was posted. She sent 
there Adrian von Bubenberg with fifteen hundred men. Bubenberg, it is 
true, passed for a Burgundian, but under these circmnstances the private 
person gave place to the citizen. He promised that he knew how to defend 
Morat. Soon after, Charles came on at the head of thirty-foiu- thousand men 
(June 9th), and covered aU the country with his army, a coimtry formed of 
wooded hills which fell away from around Morat, towards a rather deep 
lake. Three vigorous assaults were successively repulsed. 


On the 22nd of June the confederates crossed the Saane. Burgomaster 
Herter of Strasburg, brought them German contingents, and Rene of 
Lorraine three hundred gentlemen, attached to his fortunes. One could 
reckon on thirty thousand foot and four thousand horse. It would be difficult 
to say who commanded them. It was really the genius of the confederation 


which allowed them to act each according to his strength in a common 
plan. 
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Still, it was to the burgomaster of Strasburg and the Zurich Waldmann that 
the principal direction of the combat was entrusted. Halwyl marched in 
advance at the head of the men of the Waldstatte and the Oberland. Rene 
was on his flank with a corps of pikemen, bowmen, and culveriners. Herter 
and Waldmann took places in the main body, and the commissioner 
Hertenstein, of Lucerne, in the rearguard. There were a thousand 
rencounters. 


The Battle of Moral (U76 A.D.J 


All the morning the duke had awaited a battle, which the confederates did 
not hurry to begin. They made a good show by capering about and deceived 
the impatience of their men, but were really awaiting the middle of the day 
to fatigue their enemies. The sky was dark with driving rain. But when, 
towards mid-day, the sun appeared — ” Know, my men,” said Halwyl, 
waving his sword, ” that God sends us his sun. Think of your wives and 
children. Would you abandon to the Welsch those whom you love?” A 
chapel was afterwards built in the village of Cressier in the place where his 
troops said their prayers and whence, always restraining their ardour, he led 
them on to the enemy. 


The duke began to collect his troops, tired of long waiting, and had hardly 
time to place them in battle order. He had intrenched his camp by a quick- 
set hedge and a ditch, ranging his artillery in front and his cavalry on their 
flank. The artillery did wonders. They bore entire ranks before them. But 


Halwyl, getting behind the hedge, fell from above on the Burgundian flank. 
Then, animated with fresh ardour, the confederates leaped into the ditches, 
trod the hedge under foot, and by the force of their sinewy arms bore their 
cannon beyond the ditch, forcing back the artillery on the main body. 


Charles was there in person. He had round him Orange, Hugues de Chateau 
Guyon, Somerset and his English, his bravest soldiers and his best captains. 
On his left, on the shores of the lake, was the Burgundian bastard, and 
hidden beyond Morat the count de Romont, who might be dangerous. But 
the Swiss had deceived Romont by a false attack ; and Bubenberg having 
sufficiently occupied the left wing by a sortie, the principal efforts of the 
confederates were directed on the main army, where Charles fought like a 
lion. He had just seen Somerset fall at his side; fifteen hundred gentlemen- 
at-arms strewed the ground around him — yet still he fought. But when 
Hertenstein, with the Swiss rearguard, having scaled the heights, threatened 
to fall on his remaining host, despair seized him. Giving rein to his horse he 
mournfully fled, and trotting day and night did not stop until he had reached 
the Lake of Geneva. 


His troops had not awaited the moment of his flight to disperse like the 
wind. As this time there was no lack of cavalry, the pursuit was hot and 
bloody. From Morat to Avenches it was simply a battle. No prisoners were 
made, they were all killed. “Morat cruelty” was long afterwards a popular 
phrase. Fifteen thousand dead were counted. Driven back on the lake, the 
cuirassiers and the Italians of the Burgundian bastard, who had tried to 
rejoin the count of Romont by following the banks covered with reeds, had 
become entangled in a marshy lake. Romont alone succeeded in escaping 
with his Savoyards. The conquerors had lost three thousand men. The dead 
were buried in a vast ditch. Four years afterwards the bones were exhumed 
to make an ossary, a tribute to the valour of a people who had fought for 
their hearths and the destructiou of Charles of Burgundy. 
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The Vaud is again Invaded; the Congress of Fribourg 


The battle of Morat was followed by a new invasion of the Vaud country. 
Already the mountaineers of Upper Simmenthal and Gressenay, descendcHl 
in the plain, had destroyed the Tour de Beilz and Vevey. Twelve thousand 
Bernese and Fribourgers had in their turn spread over the towns and 
country, not killing but doing pillage. At Lausanne, finishing the work of 
the count of Gruyeres, who had gone ahead and put the town under 
contribution, they sacked indifferently churches, convents, and private 
lands, only stopping at the gates of Geneva and at the voice of Louis XL 
The Swiss had beaten his powerful rival, but he did not wish the Romande 
country to become their prey. He demanded a suspension of arms and a 
congress to meet to decide the conditions of peace. 


The Congress assembled at Fribourg on the 25th of July. The heroes of 
Morat, as first magistrates in their cantons, met with the ambassadors of 
France, Austria, and Savoy. The confederates differed in their point of view. 
The Bernese coveted domination, others repose from hostilities. Bern 
demanded, for war expenses, the counties of Vaud, Geneva, and Le 
Chablais; but the mediators ordered otherwise. They exacted the restitution 
of the Vaud country under condition of an indemnity of 50,000 florins 
mortgaged on the country. They recognised the house of Savoy as debtor 
towards the Fribourgers for a sum of 25,000 florins, as balance of that 
which they had engaged to pay when they detached themselves from 
Austria to lean on Fribourg. Geneva had to give guarantee for the ransom 
which had been imposed on her in the preceding war. The Valaisans 
restored the Chablais and kept the Lower Valais, the gate of their country. 
The Bern canton was enlarged. Bern and Fribourg remained in possession 
of Morat, Granson, Orbe, and Echallens. The two towns agreed to govern 
these little towns in common, and to send them a bailiff who should remain 
five years in charge, and who, if he were a Bernese, should take orders from 
Fribourg; if a Fribourger, from Bern. Finally Fribourg was recognised as 
independent, and floated the eagle of the empire. 


Soon afterwards an embassade, composed, like the diet of Fribourg, of men 
who had commanded at Morat, went to King Louis XI at his residence in 
Plessis-les-Tours (October). The king gave them hearty welcome, and 
pronoimced his intention of using for the future the Swiss as his own 
personal guard and the guard of the French sceptre. He made the captains 
detail their victories and did not suffer them to go until they were loaded 
with largesse for the cantons and presents for themselves. The richest gifts 
were for Adrian von Bubenberg, whom the king wished to win over. He did 
not neglect to recommend to the envoys that Charles the Bold should be 
crushed. 


The Battle of Nancy; the Treaty of Peace 


The unhappy prince, too proud to show his grief openly, had retired to the 
Chateau de la Riviere, near Pontarlier, where he remained solitary, shut up 
in his gloomy sorrow. His subjects had ceased to respect his orders. 
However, at the news that Rene had conquered Lorraine, and entered 
Nancy, he roused himself, succeeded in getting together six thousand 
soldiers, and laid siege to this place. Rene, on his side, hastened to ask help 
from the cantons. He wanted six thousand men. Enthusiasm yielded him 
eight thousand. The cold was excessive, yet the men marched as if to a fete. 
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The meeting took place on the 5th of January, 1477, not far from Nancy. 
There was a desperate resistance and a bloody defeat. Among the slain was 
foimd the almost unrecognisable corpse of Charles of Burgundy — “Jamais 
phi n’est rentre chez lui” runs the old war-song. 


Then Louis deemed his cause won. The Swiss had earned the victory; his 
privilege it was to gather the fruit of their exploits. He occupied a part of 
Burgundy, while at the same time seeking to divide the confederates, whose 
intervention he feared. The tune was an important one. A modern world 
was awakening. Tlie contest had involved the test of monarchy versus 


have reached the western shore of the Mediterranean, and Gades (Cadiz) 
and Tarshish in Spain are founded. The Atlantic is discovered, and 
according to classical accounts tin is brought from the mines of the 
Cassiterides, which by some authorities is said to mean the Scilly Isles and 
Cornwall, by others the island near Vigo in Spain. 


1110 Tiglathpileser I of Assyria visits Phoenicia in his military campaigns. 


SECOND PERIOD (1100-538 B.C.) 
Up till now Sidon has stood at the head of the Phoenician cities, but 
the hegemony is lost to Tyre. The first king of whom we have any 


knowledge is 1020 Abibaal. 980 [or 969] Hiram I. his son, succeeds. He 
fortifies the island of Tyre ; 


makes war against the Cypriotes who have refused tribute, and again 


subjugates them. Is the friend of Solomon. 936 Baaibazer, Hiram’s son, 
succeeds him. 929 Abdastarte, his SOU, succeeds. 920 Is killed by a 
conspiracy of his foster-brothers. Metuastarte, the 


eldest of the assassins seizes the throne. 908 Astarte, a scion of Hiram’s 
house, reigns in conjunction with Metuastarte. 896 Astarym, brother of 
Metuastarte, succeeds. 887 Is murdered by another brother, Phelles, who 
takes the throne, but the 


same year he also is killed by Ithobaal or Ethbaal, a priest of Astarte, 
who thereby becomes king. In after years Jezebel, Ithobaal’s daughter, 
marries Ahab of Israel. 876 Asshurnazirpal of Assyria invades Phoenicia 
and erects a stele at the 


Nahr-el-Kelb, near Berytus. Tyre, Sidon, Tripolis, and Aradus 


hasten to send presents, and he does not trouble them further. 


republic; public opinion was profoimdly shaken by the victories of the 
Swiss. The two tendencies, monarchical and republican, had ever5” where 
their representatives. In Italy, Venice, Genoa, and Florence were in ferment. 
Milan had just tried, unsuccessfully it is true, to found an Ambrosian 
republic. Among the countries lately subject to the duke of Burgundy the 
Netherlands, tyrannically ruled by the prince, indulged hopes of 
enfranchisement. This was also the case of the Franche-Comte. Bern, also, 
would have liked the cantons to cross the Jura, and to add to Switzerland a 
pro\dnce that furnished salt and wheat. The people of Franche-Comte even 
went beyond this, demanding to be received in a perpetual alliance, even as 
subjects. Straitened though they were, they offered to buy Swiss aid at the 
price of 150,000 florins. But the king showed a willingness to give much 
more. 


Under these circumstances the confederates sent an ambassage to Louis XI, 
composed of Bubenberg, Waldmann, and Imhof. Of the three, Bubenberg 
alone showed himself faithful to his country. He served her in France as he 
had done at Morat. His colleagues in their turn also returned, but with head 
held high, honoured with rich presents, bound by secret bonds, and rallying 
the fears of the Bern commissioner. These were, nevertheless, the ones 
listened to by the confederates. The king offered them, as the price of their 
pretentions to Upper Burgundy, 200,000 florins cash and 150,000 florins to 
be raised on the revenue of the province. They agreed to this offer; but they 
seem never to have received the indemnity — at least we find mention of it 
in the treaty of peace they concluded January, 147S, with the heritors of 
Duke Charles, Mary, and her husband Maximilian of Austria, as being still 
due. 


During these negotiations, war had continued in Bourgogne. The Swiss 
mercenaries had not ceased to shed their blood — some for the king’s 
cause, some for that of Franche-Comte. They had even lost in the ungrateful 
struggles many more than in the course of the Bm’ gundian war. Swiss had 
fought against Swiss, but as the king paid most, the greater part had joined 
his banner and aided him to conquer the province. It is known that Franche- 
Comte remained at heart Burgundian, and did not definitely become part of 
the French kingdom until two centuries later. 


THE BATTLE OF GIORNICO (1478 A.D.) 


The ruin of Charles the Bold had not so much changed the Swiss 
boundaries as it had prepared the day when she might attain her natural 
limits. Outside she had drawn nearer to France by frontier cantons and 
acquired the Netherlands and Upper Bourgogne from the house of Austria, 
who thenceforth surrounded the confederation on three sides. She had also 
brought France and Austria, thenceforward rivals, into contact. In adding to 
the greatness of their neighbours the Swiss had worked to their own 
weakening. 
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Yet their renown they kept, and were to keep some time yet — the renown 
of being the unconquerable nation whose arms would assure victory to 
those who sought for help. .Three battles, three names known far and wide, 
Granson, Morat, and Nancy, would guard their frontiers for three centuries, 
and keep them from the danger of a serious invasion. 


More than ever their mediation was called for. Fifteen times in two years 
they were taken as arbitrators in quarrels. Their principle was to refrain 
from seeking alliance, and to accept or re-ject, according to their usefulness, 
those offered. But they nevertheless found themselves led into aViances 
with most of the western states, sometimes in the interests of commerce, 
sometimes in those of their mercenaries, often in those of their cupidity. 


Matthias of Hungary had recourse to them, less in the hope of obtaining an 
armj-at such a great distance than in that of enrolling volunteers there and 
hindering the emperor from attacking his kingdom while he himself fought 
against the Turks. Pope Sixtus 1Y was then learning in Italy what sacerdotal 
posver united to the enterprising spirit of a prince could do. The Burgundian 
War had made him acquainted with the Swiss, and he neglected no means to 
win them over to his projects. Knowing them religious to superstition, he 
began by offering them the means of relieving themselves from the weight 
of sins committed in the course of bloody wars. It would be necessary, he 
said, only to confess to obtain absolution. Then he sent them a red silk 
banner, symbol of the blood they were to shed for the liberty of the church; 
and as the holy see was then at war with the duchy of Milan it offered them 
its rights over this duchy ‘ and invited them to conquer it. The confederates 
at first refused ; they had just renewed a capitulation with the Milanese, 
who had made them buy it dearly, and had obtained of Levan-tina the 
abandonment of the canton of Uri, on the condition of an annual payment of 
four hawks and a crossbow. Uri was, nevertheless, the first to allow herself 
to be attracted to the holy see, and when she could find only one pretext, 
war broke out between Milan and Switzerland on the subject of a chestnut 
grove (November 15th, 1478). 


It was winter when the men of Uri floated their banner, calling all 
confederates to arms. Immediately ten thousand men under Waldmann and 
Bubenberg crossed the St. Gotthard. From the money they had just given 
him for the remission of their sins, Sixtus paid them subsidies. But the 
confederates were not all animated by the same spirit. A lady, Bona of 
Savoy, governed the duchy, in the name of her young son Galeazzo. She 
offered to renew the capitulation with the Swiss, with new concessions and 
22,000 florins, as the price of peace. Bern also, who condemned the rise to 
arms, had 


Swiss Warrior (Fifteenth century) 


[‘More accurately, the cession of the valleys of Bellinzona, Locarno, and 
Lugano. | 
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sent three commissioners with an army charged with a pacific mission. 
These mediators had just obtained quick and sure success when the 
landammann Beroldingen of Uri appeared brusquely, repulsed the enemy’s 
advance guard, and advanced on Bellinzona with such impetuosity that he 
took one wall by assault and made a breach in another. This, too, would 
probably have been taken if discord had not reigned in the camp. Some 
accused the mediators of treason and demanded an assault. Others wished 
to spare a town in which the Swiss had commercial interests. While the 
irritation gained ground, heavy snow fell on the Alps. This was the pretext 
seized on for return. The army regained its firesides, accusing its leaders of 
having an understanding with the enemy. Only six hundred men, under 
Troguer of Uri, remained at the entry of the Leventina in the fortfied village 
of Giornico, charged with the militia of the country and their captain, 
Stanga, to defend the entrance to the valley. 


This feeble garrison was not long in being attacked by the Milanese. Fifty 
thousand men advanced, followed by a numerous cavalry and powerful 
artillery. On the mountain peaks nature reigned in her fiercest and sternest 
aspect; at the foot the sun reminded one of Italy. But the season was cold, 
the night icy. Stanga advised diverting the waves of the Ticius on to the 
road and fields, providing the armed men with grappling hooks, and letting 
them engage one another on the ice which covered the slopes and the plain. 
When they had with great trouble got near, Swiss and Levantines rolled 
enormous stones on them; then, made firmer by grappling hooks, they 
broke on their adversaries whose courage was cowed. The Italians hastily 
retreated, continually pursued. Their cannon were taken and turned against 
them. Terror seized their hearts. A young Lucernese, Frischans Theilig, 
fought in such a way as to merit equally with Stanga the honours of the day. 
Fifteen hundred Italians had reddened the snow with blood. Cannon and 


magnificent horses were taken back to Giornico. The Milan regency hurried 
to invoke aid from the king of France, and to submit to the Swiss 
exigencies. Peace was bought at 100,000 ducats; 24,000 florins were paid 
for war expenses, and 1500 to satisfy divers pretensions. The feudal tribute 
of Uri was reduced to a candle of three pounds. The terror of the Swiss 
name spread through all Italy.d 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE BURGUNDIAN WARS 


Having become arbitrators in European struggles and guardians of victory, 
the confederates preserved the glorious role of Morat till Marignan ; that is, 
from the time of their greatest victory until that of their greatest defeat 
(1476-1515). The half century that elapsed between these two memorable 
days is the most brilliant period of their history. But this exterior glory was 
but too dearly bought by the ever-increasing progress of demoralisation and 
decline in the customs and institutions of the old Switzerland. 


The Burgundian war contributed greatly to this result. Before this time 
corruption had touched only the leading men and a small proportion of the 
nation. The gold from Granson, measured by the hatful amongst the 
soldiers, corrupted the masses. These same people, who had been so 
economical, so industrious, so upright, so faithful to the law, showed 
themselves after the Burgundian war corrupt, dissolute, perjured, selfish, 
and at the same time both unmanageable and servile. The history of the 
time is filled with incidents of license and violence. Robberies increased in 
an incredible manner; so much so that the diet of Baden commanded the 
robbers to be hung (1480). 
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In the next few months, more than fifteen hundred capital executions 
followed this mandate in the midst of a population that, according to a 
chronicler of the time, numbered but fifty-four thousand men capable of 
Carrying arms. 


To these scenes of disorder attaches the escapade of the companions of the 
Bande rom tollen Leben (Band of the Mad Life). The year in which took 
place the battle of Nancy [1477 a.d.] an unruly assembly of young people of 
the Waldstatte gathered at the carnival of Zug. There, amidst drinking and 
foolish mirth, they decided to despoil Geneva and Savoy, and forthwith two 
thousand or more men started to march across the territory of Bern, which 
place hastened to close its gates. Fribourg, however, was forced to open 
hers and to receive these unwelcome guests (February 26th, 1477). Several 
days later, with the Schwyz chiefs at their head, the famous youtlis 
penetrated into the Savoyard country. The people of the folle vie had put on 
their banners a pig and a thistle — dignified symbols of a dishonourable 
undertaking! To free herself from this invasion, the duchess of Savoy was 
obliged to pawn her jewels and Geneva was forced to give the men drinks 
and to pay each of them two florins. The armed seizure was by no means a 
simple revel. The rumour spread through the Waldstatte that ” Messieurs 
Bern and Fribourg had pocketed the money of Savoy,” and that the people 
of these countries thought it just that they receive their share. The 
expedition had not been made without the connivance of certain members 
of the diet, who were jealous of these cities. « 


THE CANTONS AND THE CITIES (1481 A.D.) 


When Fribourg had recovered independence by redeeming its seigniorial 
rights from the dukes of Savoy ( 1477), she showed a desire to be 
associated with the Confederation, but the democratic cantons repulsed her 
demand. It had been the same with Solothurn. However, these two towns 
had incontestable rights to reckon up. The Solothurnese, present on the 
battlefield of Sempach, had thenceforth taken part in all the confederate 
wars. The Fribourgers had fought with distinction at Hericourt, Morat, 
Granson, and Nancy. 


The confederate towns of Bern, Zurich, and Lucerne were irritated by the 
refusal. They did not feel the importance of primitive cantons, as they had 
done in the early days of the confederation. Proud of their own power, they 
unwilUngly submitted to having in the diets a voice only equal to that of 
these small republics. Ostensibly, it was in the name of justice that they 
demanded the admission of their faithful allies, but in reality they coveted 


for themselves the preponderance which the early states had enjoyed until 
then. They aspired also to the obtaining, not only in conquest but in pillage 
of every kind, of a share proportionate to the number of troops they had set 
on foot. 


For the towns, an access of property, while augmenting their own 
importance, was in no way inconvenient, by reason of the facility with 
which the form of their governments permitted them to administer large 
tributary states. On their side, the earliest confederation cantons feared to 
lose the mfluence which a redivision of votes would bring them in the diets, 
where they had four votes, Glarus being also a canton governed by a 
Landsgemeinde, while the towns only counted three. Zug, whose 
headquarters was a town, had a democratic organisation, and made the 
balance incline in their favour. They also doubted the support which 
Fribourg and Solothurn could give to the pretentions of three towns for this 
repartition of conquest, although the acquisition of tributary states had for 
them more inconveniences than advan-I 
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tages. In reality, if a few families found in the office of bailiff a source of 
riches, the people themselves saw with displeasure the inequalities resulting 
therefrom. But it was necessary to them that the other cantons should not 
become unduly large, and reduce them to an insignificant role. Moreover, 
after having ceded for a minimum sum to Bern and Fribourg the share of 
the conquest made at the expense of the seigniorial vassals of the duke of 
Burgundy and the house of Savoy, they then refused the people of Franche- 
Comte the favour of becoming confederate subjects. As to the unequal 
sharing of conquests and booty, made and taken in common, there was no 
question. The democratic cantons had furnished help to the towns far more 
frequently than it had been claimed. Drawn by this political ambition into 
foreign wars of independence, an equal share of the benefits which they 
procured was only just compensation for their sacrifices. Guided by these 
motives, the democratic cantons shut their eyes to the services rendered by 


their allies, and quite lost sight of the consolidation of the federal edifice; so 
much so that, seduced by the example of the towns, they sacrificed 
principle to the vain ambition of possessing subjects. 


With the intention of attaching Solothurn and Fribourg to the communal 
fatherland, and fortifying themselves against incursions of disordered bands 
from the small cantons, Zurich, Bern, and Lucerne formed a perpetual civic 
league (1477), in which they promised aid and succour on all occasions. 
This departure was highly disapproved of by the oldest cantons: they 
considered it a movement against themselves. At different intervals they 
sent deputations to the towns to engage them to desist; but in vain. The 
towns answered that this alliance did not affect preceding ones. However, in 
contracting this one without the consent of the Waldstatte, Lucerne had 
violated an article of contract with the Waldstatte, and these wanted, in 
virtue of federal right, to exclude them from the civic league. 


THE PLOT OF AM STALDEN 


While this was going on, a man of some standing in Obwalden, Peter am 
Stalden, was suddenly arrested at Lucerne (1481) charged with plotting 
against that town. He acknowledged his guilt, but attributed the plot to two 
men of his canton — Biirgler von Lungern, late landammann of the place, 
and his brother-in-law, Kiinegger. Lucerne was to have been surprised on 
St. Leger’s night on the Unterwalden side; the chief magistrates and citizens 
were to have been put to death, the walls and towers rased; it was planned 
to substitute the constitution of the early cantons for that existent. The 
citizens of Obwalden, with a view to seducing them, had promised them the 
office of landammann in democratised Lucerne. The magistrates openly 
took precautions, and reinforced the night guard — measures which the 
people of Unterwalden only laughed at. The two inculpated citizens 
pretended that the prisoner was a barefaced liar. This latter maintained what 
he had said by offering to repeat it before them, and did so effectively in 
full council before an Unterwalden deputation. The citizens of this canton 
did not think it seemly to let their former chief magistrate, an esteemed 
citizen, appear at Lucerne to be confronted with Am Stalden, whom they 
considered an impostor. They demurred because such a suspicion had been 
expressed against them, and because they had been thought capable of such 


a criminal act. The real truth of this affair had always remained a mystery, 
but these reports circulating in the confederation considerably augmented 
misunderstandings between the towns and the democratic cantons. 
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To put an end to the growing irritation, the deputies met at Stanz. Not only 
did they fail, however, to come to any understanding, but the debates were 
so violent and the recriminations so bitter that recourse to arms seemed the 
only possible issue, until the pious hermit, Nicholas von Fluhe, appeared. 
He had come on the appeal of Heinrich am Grund, a native of Lucerne and 
now vicar at Stanz , thereby in charge of the two cantons most opposed to 
one another. Although retired from the world, Von Fliihe — this i lan who 
succeeded in soothing disputes which seemed purely political — was not a 
stranger to managing public affairs, and had formerly borne arms for his 
country. Although a citizen of Obwalden, his religious character rendered 
him indifferent to party feeling. Accustomed to think of God and holy 
things, he was high-minded and of rare firmness. It is not known positively 
if the pious hermit came personally to Stanz, or remained in his cell at Ranft 
and charged Am Grund to carry his peace message; but it is certain that his 
ascendency led the deputies back to pacific feeling, and disposed them to 
come to some arrangement. 


The irritation was so violent as to paralyse deliberations and all measures 
conducive to the restoration of harmony. To restore men to right judgment, 
to consider the confederation as a work of God, to bring liberty to the 
people of these valleys, to have all momentous questions discussed on the 
old plan, and to reanimate the first motives which the confederates had 
obeyed — this was the purpose of Von Fliihe. He sought to make them feel 
that, whether towns or cantons, they belonged to one family. They should, 
he thought, be brought to see that if federal fidelity was violated when one 
member of the confederation broke the laws of alliances, it was not less so 


when so strict an interpretation was put on the laws that other members of 
the confederation were deprived of power to provide for necessaries of 
existence, and their development was thereby arrested. Finally, he reminded 
them that obedience must be strengthened, not weakened, at an epoch when 
violence was rife and when intestine war would lead the confederation to 
ruin. 


This basis established, Nicholas von Fliihe made known his propositions. 
They bore only on essential points, and, in the first place, on the relations 
between Solothurn and Fribourg with the cantons. His words carried the 
assembly away. The articles of the Compact of Stanz are not altogether his. 
His was the moving spirit, but the details were the work of deputies. Those 
of Zug and Glarus had already made many efforts to maintain peace, and 
had discussed matters at great length. Wlien concord regarding basic 
principles was established, an hour sufficed for an understanding on minor 
points. The legislation concerned all the perpetual allies, present and future, 
of isolated cantonments, and included the assurance of protection to each 
canton against all violence, and against any attempt on the part of a fellow 
State to subvert the pillars of regular government or to promote revolt; the 
punishment of authors of such attempts; the prohibition of gatherings of the 
people, secret meetings, and unauthorised petitions; the keeping of subjects 
in obedience; the sharing among the combatants of booty taken in war, and 
the equal sharing of conquests among the states — such were the things 
decided on in the Stanz Compact. The preceding decrees were confirmed. 


Complete independence was assured to the cantons in the management of 
their interior affairs. Plots against Lucerne and the incursions of disorderly 
bands who, setting out from their small cantons, had lately spread alarm in 
western Switzerland, doubtless contributed to the introductions of 
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Ithobaal founds Botrys, probably as a means of defence against the 


Assyrians, also Aoza in Africa. 855 Baalazar, Ithobaal’s son, succeeds to 
the throne of Tyre. 854 Battle of Qarqar. Victory of Shalmaneser II over 
Ben-Hadad II of 


Damascus and his allies. King Mettenbaal of Aradus takes part 


with the Syrians in the battle. 


248 THE HISTORY OF PHCENICIA 

849 Metten I, Baalazar’s son, succeeds. 

842-839 According to Shalmaneser’s record he takes tribute from Tyre, 
Sidon, and Byblus, but this may mean that voluntary presents are 

sent. 820 Pygmalion, Metten’s son, succeeds at age of nine. 

812 He slays his uncle Sicharbas, the regent. 

813 Flight of Elissa, Pygmalion’s sister and Sicharbas’ wife. She founds 
Carthage. 


804-803 Adad-nirari Ill’s armies reach Phoenicia, and exact tribute from 
Tyre and Sidon. 


773 Death of Pygmalion. The list of Phoenician kings given by Menander 
comes to an end. 


738 Tiglathpileser III invades Syria, where a coalition has been formed to 
evade tribute. He returns to Assyria with rich treasure ; amongst it the 
tribute of Hiram (ll) of Tyre and Sibittibi’U of Byblus. 


these guarantees into the federal right. The consohdation of constituted 
powers against assemblies and illegal popular gatherings showed the hand 
of men accustomed to take the helm of affairs. By them was accomplished 
that maintenance of public order which the emperors had sought in vain for 
over a century to introduce into Germany, and which was only realised 
under Maximilian (1495). 


Later on, the principles laid down in the Stanz Compact were abused as 
arresting the popular development and fettering liberty. The prohibition of 
illegal assemblies was very suitable to cantons with local parliaments, in 
which the entire people were assembled regularly; and these assemblies 
were a too subversive element in the towns where all the powers were 
exercised by delegation. One might say as much of the collective petitions, 
which were only popular assemblies disguised. But to prohibit all measures 
having for their object the modification of governmental organisations was 
to destroy national development. The democratic cantons had adopted, or 
did adopt later, a form assuring to each citizen the right of making known 
beforehand, and discussing in the local parliament, all projects having for 
their object the modification of the constitution, or which concerned public 
affairs. But no petition of this kind could be presented collectively. This 
legislation procured for the country the benefit of all measures useful in 
dispelling subversive influences. 


If the states guaranteed their confederates against the devices of their own 
leaders, they were, however, not to interfere in another canton, except on 
demand from its government. It seems as if Waldmann, to whom the 
insertion of this clause in the Compact of Stanz is perhaps due, foresaw the 
fatal influence that the spontaneous intervention of the confederates would 
have after the Zurich troubles in 1489, and from which resulted the fall and 
death of this illustrious citizen. The help which the cantons offered for the 
maintenance of order had no oppression in view. The ancient alliances 
mentioned the maintenance of rights and hberties for the lordships and 
villages, without admitting that these governments and the rebels were 
always on the same footing. But, order once established, the wrongs of the 
parties were discussed. Later, when the powers had become almost 
absolute, a forced interpretation was given to these texts and they were 
employed to subjugate the populations. 


The measures adopted for the sharing of war, pillage, and conquests were 
conformed to the Sempach Decree, and the principle of legality between the 
states was recognised. When the principle of proportional shares had been 
solemnly abandoned, the democratic states became more favourable to the 
aggregation of new states, and consented to the incorporation of Solothurn 
and Fribourg. Zurich, Bern, and Lucerne renounced their exclusive civic 
league with these two towns. It was replaced by a perpetual alliance with all 
the cantons, dated the same day as the Act of Pacification. This double 
event was hailed with transports of joy in all Switzerland./ 


HANS WALDMANN 


The transient restoration of concord could not restore the primitive moral 
habits of the people. Rapacity and ostentation flourished in the towns, 
corruption in all seats of civic authority, immorality and idleness in the 
people. Young men often marched in troops of hundreds and of thousands, 
headed by bands of music, over the Rhine and over the Alps, to follow 
royal standards in quest of booty or a grave. Nor was there any lack of fuel 
for their 
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ardour. In one year, on the side of Italy, four wars were raging. Internal 
strife and uproar soon recommenced. The noble lords and priests of Zurich, 
who hated Waldmann the burgomaster, because he sought to impose bounds 
on their arrogance, inflamed the town and country people against him by 
their discourses. 


Hans Waldmann was the son of a peasant of Zug, and had come to Zurich 
first in the humble character of a tanner; he had distinguished himself at 
Morat and at Nancy, and had at last attained to eminence by sheer force of 
courage and intellect. But it was now whispered against him that he 
favoured Milan and Austria; and the Zurichers accused him of abuse of 
power through pride and passion. The burgomaster gave himself no concern 


about secret murmurs; and woe to those who dared to speak or act against 
him openly. When Theilig of Lucerne, the hero of Giornico, who had 
offended him, came into Zurich, bringing bales of cloth for sale, the 
burgomaster caused him to be taken into custody and beheaded, though his 
native town made urgent solicitations for the life of her illustrious citizen. 


Such tyranny, notwithstanding his great quaUties, brought universal hatred 
and at length ruin on Waldmann. His enemies took advantage of the tumults 
of the peasantry, and a revolt of the rural communes on the Lake of Zurich. 
The country people advanced in aniLs up to the walls of the town, 
complaining of the injustice of the laws and of other grievances. Delegates 
from the other cantons offered their mediation, and at length a proclamation 
was agreed upon by the council, that the complaints of the communes 
should be investigated and satisfaction given to the people. But Waldmann, 
who thought fit to regard the honour of the town as being compromised by 
such a declaration, caused the town clerk to alter parts of the wording, as if 
the country people had only alleged supposed grievances, and only obtained 
thus much by their humble supplications — that those grievances should be 
looked into on the first fit opportunity. 


As soon as the falsification of this document became known, a new revolt 
took place against the town, which, moreover, was disturbed in its interior. 
The burgomaster no longer went out without armour, and usually slept at 
the town hall. Authority is tottering when it protects itself by any other 
panoply than the popular attachment. The burgomaster Waldmann was 
tumultuously arrested, put to the torture, and finally decapitated, on the 6th 
of April, 1489. 


On the day of his death, the subjects and authorities of Zurich presented 
themselves as parties before the bar of the confederacy, who brought about 
a permanent agreement between them. It was enjoined upon the peasantry, 
in the first place, to be faithful and obedient to the great council of Zurich. 
On the other hand, the privilege was granted them of bringing their 
commodities to what market they pleased, of exporting them wherever they 
chose, of exercising arts and trades in the villages, planting vines and 
purchasing lands at pleasure, electing a sub-vogt in the lake-district, etc. If 
at any time the town attempted to exercise a lawless power on their subjects 


in the rural communes, the latter should send delegates to the diet of the 
confederacy, that justice might be done to their complaints. This instrument 
was signed on the 9th of May, 1489, for the seven cantons of the 
confederacy, by their delegates.? 


THE SWABIAN WAK 


Maximilian succeeded in 1495, by the death of his father, Frederick III, to 
the imperial throne. After his elevation, he convoked a general diet, and 
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established at Worms a court styled the imperial chamber, before which all 
the civil affairs of the empire were to be laid, and which was to be 
supported by contributions from all the members of the empire. A subsidy 
of the hundredth penny was also ordered to be raised, for the sake of 
defraying the expenses of the war against the Turks. Maximilian 
communicated these ordinances to the Swiss diet assembled at Zurich in 
1496, and ordered the cantons, as members of the empire, to conform to it. 
The emperor required them likewise to join the great Swabian League, of 
which he made himself the head, and which had been formed in order to 
settle intestine differences, and commanded them to furnish him a 
contingent of troops. The Swiss, in all their wars against the dukes of 
Austria and the emperor of the same fam-ily, had never renounced their 
allegiance to the German Empire, however ill defined and problematic that 
allegiance had become. Most of the cantons replied to Maximilian’s 
ambassadors that their alliance with France did not allow them to enter into 
any engagement which might militate against the interests of that power, 
and that the Swiss, having achieved their independence, hoped to be left 
undisturbed m possession of it. 


The town of St. Gall was put under the ban of the empire. Maximilian, 
having inherited, by the death of his cousin Sigismund, in 1497, the 
dominions of Austria, applied to the cantons for the renewal of the 


“hereditary union,” and demanded likewise that the Swiss would not favour 
the views of Louis XII of France upon the Milanese. The cantons, in reply, 
insisted, as a preliminary step, on the redress of the grievances of their 
allies, and especially of St. Gall, before they listened to further proposals. 
Maximilian said to the Swiss deputies, who had attended him to Irmsbruck 
in the Tyrol, ” You are rebels to the empire, and will oblige me at last to pay 
you a visit in person, sword in hand.” Naught dismayed at this threat, the 
deputies replied that ” they humbly begged his imperial majesty would 
abstain from such a visit, as the Swiss were rude-fashioned men who had 
not yet learned the respect due to crowned heads.” 


Hostilities broke out first on the side of the Grisons. The Austrian regency 
in the T>tol regarded with ill will those newly risen commonwealths on its 
frontiers, and some border feuds between the two countries kindled the 
flame. The Tyrolese made an attempt to surprise the convent of Miinsterthal 
in January, 1499, but were repulsed by the inhabitants. The Grisons upon 
this demanded assistance from the cantons. Meantime the troops of the 
Swabian League, on their side, took Maienfeld by force, in the month of 
February, and put the Grisons garrison to the sword. But the Swiss, having 
joined their allies [defeated the Austrians at Triesen], retook Maienfeld and 
the strong pass of Luziensteig, the key of the Grisons country. The troops of 
Bern, Fribourg, Solothurn, Zurich, and Schaffhausen entered the field 
against the Swabian League, and formed a fortified camp at Schwaderloch, 
in a forest near the unperial town of Constance. But the principal scene of 
action was on the upper Rhine towards Bregenz, where ten thousand 
Germans were encamped; these the Swiss and the Grisons attacked and put 
to flight with great loss [at Hardor Fussach]. 


Louis XII of France was not slow in turning to his advantage this quarrel of 
the Swiss with his rival Maximilian, who thwarted his views on the side of 
Italy. Louis sent ambassadors to Zurich, and concluded with the Swiss an 
alliance defensive and offensive, in which the amount of pensions and 
subsidies to be paid by France was stipulated. The cantons were deficient in 
artillery, and the king promised to supply them. 


Meanwhile, the war was carried on with unabated vigour on the upper 
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Rhine. The Swabians and Tyrolese had intrenched themselves in a strong 
position at Frastenz, near the river 111, from which they made incursions 
across the Rhine into the land of the abbot of St. Gall, and other allies of the 
Swiss. The confederates, having collected their forces, drove back the 
enemy, and crossing the Rhine in their turn, determined to force the German 
camp, imder the command of Henry Wolleb of Uri. They dislodged the 
enemy from their redoubts, and notwithstanding a formidable fire of 
artillery, which the Swiss avoided by lying do-mi at each discharge, they 
stormed the intronch-ments sword in hand, and completely routed the 
Germans [April 20th], taking possession of the camp and of all it contained, 
including many pieces of artillery. The Swabians lost more than four 
thousand men in this affair. The emperor I\laximilian was at that time 
engaged in the Netherlands, warring with Count Egmont about the 
possession of Gelderland. The Swabiaii League, alarmed at the successes of 
the Swiss, applied to him for assistance. He made a truce with Egmont, and 
arrived in April at Fribourg in Brisgau with six thousand men. Thence he 
issued a manifesto against the Swiss, in which he upbraided them in the 
strongest terms, calling them rebels to the empire. He concluded by inviting 
all the members of the empire to join their forces, in order to destroy these 
“rebel boors.” 


The Swiss meantime pursued the war, from their camp at Schwaderloch ; 
they defeated eight thousand Swabians [April 11th] who had entered 
Thurgau; they then crossed the Rhine, devastated the Kletgau, and took the 
towm of Thungen, sparing the garrison nothing but their lives, and making 
them file off in their shirts through their camp, each soldier bearing a white 
wand in his hand. The noblemen they kept prisoners for the sake of ransom. 
They also took several castles, in one of which was the baron of Roseneck, 
an inveterate enemy of the Swiss, who was consequently excepted by them 
from the capitulation by which the garrison had their lives granted to them, 
together with whatever they could carry on their persons. The baron’s lady, 
abandoning all her valuables, came out bearing her husband on her 
shoulders; and so touched were the Swiss by this ingenious trait of 


affection, that they not only gave the baron his liberty, but allowed his wife 
to take away whatever belonged to her. 


The frontiers of the Grisons continued to be the prmcipal theatre of the war. 
Fifteen thousand TyTolese, and other German troops, from their position of 
the Malserhaid [on the Calven], annoyed the Grisons, who, to the nxunber 
of eight thousand, commanded by one Fontana, [May 22nd] resolved to 
attack their intrenchments. Fontana mounted the first; being wounded in the 
abdomen, he supported with his left hand his protmding intestines, and 
defended himself with the right, until his friends joined him. With his dying 
breath he encouraged them to drive the enemy before them, and at last, 
exhausted, he fell into the ditch below. The intrenchments were carried by 
the men of the Engadine and the Austrians were driven away vdth the loss 
of five thousand men. 


IMaximilian himself repaired to Feldkirch in the Tyrol, where he assembled 
his troops to strike a decisive blow on the Grisons. He detached two 
thousand men, who penetrated into the Engadine, and burned several 
villages; but tiio desperate resistance of the inhabitants and the want of 
provisions obliged them to retire. The desolation was complete m those 
border coimtries; and the provinces of Maximilian had their full share of the 
work of destruction committed by the soldiers and partisans on both sides. 
Birkheimer, one of Maximilian’s commanders, relates that in crossing the 
Tyrol he found the country utterly devastated and forsaken by the 
inhabitants; ho mentions. 
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in his account of that war, that he saw two women driving before them a 
troop of four hundred children, like a flock of sheep, and that as soon as this 
crowd entered a green field, he saw them fall upon the grass, snatch it up by 
handfuls, and devour it, to satisfy the cravings of hunger. 


The count of Fiirstenberg, with fourteen thousand foot and two thousand 
horse, advanced to the castle of Dornach, which was defended by the men 
of Soleure. At this news Bern sent three thousand men under D’Erlach; and 
Zurich and other cantons sent also their contingents. A reinforcement came 
up, consisting of the men of Luzern and Zug. The Germans began to lose 
ground, and in trying to retire across the river Birs their retreat became a 
decided flight. Night prevented the confederates from pursuing them, but 
the coimt Fiirstenberg, with three thousand of his men, lost their lives in the 
battle. Next morning, July 23rd, the troops of the Waldstatte also joined 
their allies, and the whole Swiss army marched upon Bale; but seeing 
nothing more of the enemy, the confederates, according to their cus-tom, 
separated and returned to their respective homes. 


Practical Freedom from the Empire 


In eight months Maximilian, by liis own wanton aggression and obstinacy, 
had lost more than twenty thousand men, while hundreds of towns, villages 
and castles had been reduced to ashes on both sides; and he was now 
induced to listen to proposals of mediation which were made to him by 
Louis XII himself, as well as the duke of Milan. After some negotiations, 
and some vacillations on the part of the emperor, peace was concluded at 
Bale in September, 1499, by which Maximilian yielded to the Swiss the 
high judicial power in Tliurgau, and fully acknowledged their unconditional 
independence as a nation. The differences between the Tyrol and the 
Orisons were left to an amicable adjustment between the parties concerned. 
Tlie Swabian war was the last the Swiss had to sustain for their 
independence. From that time, and for three centuries after, neither Austria 
nor the German empire, nor any other monarchy, made any attempts or put 
forth any pretensions against the liberties of the Swiss cantons, which 
assumed their station as an independent power in Europe.’ 


THE CONFEDEHATION OF THIRTEEN STATES (1513 A.D.) 


The towns of Bale and Schaffhausen, in consideration of their attachment to 
their Swiss confederates, were received in 1501 as two additional cantons. 
The bishop of Bale, and the chapter, who were not favourable to the Swiss, 
had lost all their influence in that city, which by degrees made itself 
completely independent of them; and lastly Appenzell, another ally of the 


Swiss, became also one of the confederation in 1513, and completed tiie 
number of thirteen cantons, which constituted the Helvetic body till 1798: 
namely, Zurich, Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden, the three Waldstatte or 
forest cantons. Lucerne, Glarus, Zug, Bern, Fribourg, Solothurn, Bale, 
Schaffhausen, and Appenzell. All of these were essentially German, both in 
their language and habits. Some districts belonging to Fribourg and Bern 
spoke Romance or French dialects; and the great bulk of the Pays de Vaud, 
which is essentially Burgundian or French in language and habits, was 
afterwards incorporated with Bern. 


[‘ The Peace of Bale secured Switzerland practical independence of the 
empire, but it was not until the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 that this was 
formally proclaimed. ] 
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The allies of the Swiss at the beginning of the sixteenth century were of two 
sorts — the socii and the confmderati. The firet, which consisted of the 
abbot of St. Gall, the city of the same name, and the towns of Mtilhausen 
and of Bienne, sent deputies to the federal diets, and, without being cantons, 
were considered as parts of the Helvetic body. The conftsderati were either, 
like the Grisons and the Valais, allied to all the cantons, or only to some of 
them, which last was the case with the republic of Geneva, and the county 
of Neuchatel. They did not send deputies to the diets, but were entitled to 
assistance in case of foreign attack. Several of these associates and 
confederates had also their subjects, as well as the cantons themselves. 


The abbot of St. Gall was sovereign of a fine district extending from the 
river Thur to the Lake of Constance, and including several little towns, such 
as Roschach, Wyl, etc.; he was also prince of the county of Toggenburg, as 
far as Glarus and Schwyz, and he had the lower jurisdiction over the 
Rheinthal. The abbot’s palace — or rather castle, it being surrounded with 
walls and ditches — stood in the middle of the town, which had grown up 
around the abbey, but had become at an early period independent of it, 


whilst the jurisdiction of the abbot was maintained over the surrounding 
country, and to within a mile or two of the city gates. This singular state of 
things gave rise to frequent altercations, and it happened at times that the 
abbot was blockaded within the precincts of his abbey by the citizens of St. 
Gall, whilst his dependents in the country coming to his relief be-leaguered 
the city. 


Geneva and its bishop were under the protection of the German Empire, and 
they also contracted an alliance in 1438 with the cantons of Bern and 
Fribourg in order to protect themselves against the dukes of Savoy, who 
having become masters of the surrounding country by cession from the 
counts of the Geneva, were attempting to establish their authority also 
within the city. The bishops continued to exercise a partial jurisdiction in 
concert with the citizens, till the Reformation. 


The district of Neuchatel had its counts, who were vassals of the empire and 
co-burghers of Bern, till about the end of the fifteenth century, when the last 
count, Philip, died, leaving only one daughter named Jane, who married 
Louis d’Orieans, duke of Longueville. This prince, having taken part 
against the Swiss in their Italian wars, was deprived of his possession of 
Neuchatel in 1512 by the cantons of Bern, Fribourg, Solothurn, and 
Lucerne, who sent bailiffs to administer the affairs of the county in the 
name of the confederates. However, in 1529, through the mediation of 
France, Neuchatel was restored to Jane, upon condition that the treaties with 
the four cantons should continue in force. Jane was the first to take the title 
Princess Sovereign of Neuchatel. She died in 1543, and her son Francis. 
duke of Longueville, succeeded to the principality, to which the county of 
Valentgin was united in the course of the same century. The town of 
Neuchatel enjoyed peculiar privileges and franchises; it had its own treaties 
of alliance with the four above-mentioned cantons, and was included in the 
neutrality of Switzeriand. Of the Grisons and the Valais we have spoken 
already. These were the confederates of the Swiss cantons. The prince 
bishop of Bale, after having lost all authority over the city and canton of 
that name, entered into a partial alliance with some of the cantons for his 
great territories in the valleys of the Jura, as we shall have occasion to 
notice 


734 Byblus and Aradus pay tribute. Tyre does so under force. Tyre is still 
practically an independent state. 


728 Eluiaeus, king of Tyre, rules under the name of Pylas. Revolt of the 
Cittsei in Cyprus subdued. 


727 According to Josephus, Shalmaneser IV attacks Eluiaeus. Sidon, Akko, 
and Palsetyrus submit, and Tyre is captured after a five years’ siege. But 
there is no mention of this in Shalmaneser’s records, and it is extremely 
probable that Josephus confuses these events with those that actually took 
place in the reign of Sennacherib. In his annals, Sargon II speaks of Tyre as 
of a town that belongs to him. 


701 Sennacherib invades Syria where Hezekiah of Judah and other princes 
are planning a strong rebellion against Assyria. Eluiaeus (Luli), king of 
Sidon, flees at the Assyrian’s approach. Sennacherib makes the city the 
capital of a new province, and Ithobaal its king. The cities of the coast are 
ravaged, and Phoenician commerce greatly interfered with. The colonial 
power of Tyre now begins to decay. The Assyrians settle themselves in 
Cyprus, and the Dorian migration has already driven the Phoenicians from 
the Grecian islands. 


695 An independent kingdom is established at Tarshish. 
690 The Phoenicians begin to lose their hold on Sicily. 


680 Abd-milkot, king of Sidon, with Sandurri of Kundu and Sizu, revolts 
against Assyria. Abd-milkot flees at Esarhaddon’s approach and the latter 
besieges Sidon. 


678 Fall of Sidon after a siege of nearly three years. The city is destroyed, 
and a new one, Kar-Asshur-akhe-iddin built on its ruins. Abd-milkot 
beheaded. Phoenician and Cypriote kings make submission to Assyria. 


671 Baal I of Tyre revolts unsuccessfully against Esarhaddon. In 
submission he sends his own son Yahi-melek to the Assyrian court. 


Thus it was that, two hundred years after the first declaration of 
independence by the Waldstatte, the confederation of the thirteen Swiss 
cantons, 
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their allies and subjects, had become possessed of the whole country of 
Helvetia and Rhffitia, having for boundaries the Jura to the west, and Lake 
Leman (the Lake of Geneva) and the Pennine Alps to the south, the farther 
chain of the Rha-tian Alps and the Rhine dividing it from Tyrol on the east, 
and the Lake of Constance and the course of the Rhine from Schaffhausen ‘ 
to Bale marking its boundaries towards the north. These limits, which 
appear marked by nature’s hand, Switzerland has ever since maintained, 
with the addition of some valleys on the Italian side of the Alps which were 
the subject of early contention with the dukes of Milan. 


CONQUESTS IN ITALY 


The cession of the valleys of Bellinzona, Locarno, and Lugano was 
promised by Louis XII, when duke of Orleans, during the reign of his 
predecessor Charles VIII, to the forest cantons, if they assisted him in the 
conquest of the Milanese. The Swiss had done so; the French, with their 
assistance, had become possessed of Milan, and the cantons now demanded 
the fulfilment of the compact on the part of Louis. But the French king, 
instead of acquiescing in their demand concerning Locarno and Lugano, 
claimed of them the restitution of Bellinzona, of which they were already in 
possession, the inhabitants having voluntarily put themselves under their 
protection. The bhmt moim-taineers answered that they were determined to 
keep Bellinzona, and that if his majesty did not choose to ratify the cession, 
they would appeal to God and their stout halberds. And they kept their 
word. 


After several fruitless negotiations the forest cantons took up arms in 1503, 
demanding of their confederates their contingents as stipulated by treaties. 


The other cantons, after vainly endeavouring to avoid a rupture with France, 
felt themselves bound to send their troops; and an army of fifteen thousand 
men was collected, which, crossing the Alps, occupied in a few days the 
whole country around the Lago Maggiore. Louis XII, in his quality of duke 
of Milan, offered to make peace by giving up to the three cantons 
Bellinzona and some other districts in perpetuity. The treaty was signed on 
the 10th of April, 1503. But the Swiss had become mercenary in their 
engagements with foreign powers. A few years afterwards Pope Julius II, 
the declared enemy of the French in Italy, having, by means of Matthew 
Schinner, bishop of Sion, formed an alliance with the cantons, obtained 
from them a force of six thousand men, nominally for the defence of the 
papal states, but in reality for the purpose of attacking the French in 
Lombardy. In spite of the opposition of the French generals, the Swiss, in 
1511, forced their way by Varese to the very gates of Milan, which was 
thrown into the greatest alarm by their sudden appearance; when all at 


[‘ The little canton of Schaffhausen, and fthe town itself, are on the right or 
Swabian side of the Rhine, and consequently beyond the line stated. A very 
small portion of the canton of Bale is also on the same side. | 


[‘ When Ludovico Sforza reconquered for a short time the duchy of Milan, 
in the beginning of the year 1500, he had sixteen thousand Swiss in his pay. 
The French had nearly as many in their army. While the two forces stood in 
front of each other at Novara, the Swiss diet sent orders to the Swiss of both 
parties, forbidding them to fight. But the French envoy, Brijssy, bribed the 
courier who was entrusted with the order for the Swiss in the French camp, 
and he tarried several days on the road. The other courier having arrived at 
the quarters of the Swiss in the duke’s pay, they obeyed the orders. The 
French commanders meantime attacked Novara, which Sforza being unable 
to defend, as his Swiss had forsaken him, he was taken prisoner with all his 
adherents. This has been represented by Guicciardini and other historians as 
a treachery of the Swiss, but the manuscript correspondence of Morone has 
revealed the truth.*] 
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once, owing to a misunderstanding among the confederates, their camp 
broke up and they retraced their steps homewards. 


The year following the Swiss openly espoused the cause of the emperor and 
the pope against France. Julius sent them the banners of the holy see, and 
bestowed on them the title Defenders of the Church. They entered Italy by 
way of the Orisons and Trent, and, uniting with the Venetians, drove the 
French before them, and conquered the Milanese in the name of the Holy 
League, for that pope Julius had called his crusade against the French. 
Differences, however, broke out among the conquerors, concerning the 
disposal of the duchy of Milan. The Swiss, who had a garrison in the duchy, 
and the pope insisted that it should be restored to Maximilian Sforza, son of 
Ludovico, whom the French had deposed and imprisoned. The Venetians, 
on their part, wished to keep Brescia, and Crema with the whole country as 
far as the river Adda; and the emperor put forth his own pretensions. All 
these powers, as well as the king of France, Ferdinand of Spain, and Henry 
of England, sent ambassadors to the Swiss diet, which was held at Baden. 
The cantons were now courted, and bribes were offered to them by almost 
every court of Europe. But they stood firm in holding the duchy of Milan 
for Maximilian Sforza, and the emperor was ultimately obliged to accede to 
the treaty which was concluded at Baden in 1512. By this treaty Sforza 
engaged to pay the cantons 40,000 ducats annually, besides 200,000 ducats 
for the expenses of the war, and to give up to them in perpetuity Locarno, 
Lugano, and Valle Maggia; the Swiss, on their side, guaranteeing to him the 
possession of the Milanese. The cantons then appointed deputies to instal 
Maximilian Sforza as duke of Milan. 


On the 31st of December, 1512, Sforza made his public entrance into Milan, 
and received the keys of the city from the anmann Schwarzmaurer of Zug, 
to whom he expressed his deep gratitude towards the Swiss for all their 
good services on his behalf. Thus we find the Swiss mountameers, the 
“rebel boors” as Maximilian had styled them a few years before, bestowing 
the crown of one of the finest states of Italy against the will of that emperor. 
The Orisons, whose troops formed part of the Swiss army, took possession 
for their pains of the fine district of Valtellina, and the counties of 


Chiavenna and Bormio on the south side of the Rhajtian Alps, which had 
formed part of the Milanese, and they kept and governed them as subject 
bailiwicks till Bonaparte’s conquests in Italy in 1796. 


In 1513 the Swiss defended their Milanese ally Sforza against a new army 
of France, at the battle of Novara, in which they lost two thousand nien and 
killed more than ten thousand of the enemy. Ouicciardini, the Italian 
historian, describes their bravery on this occasion as surpassing all tliat we 
read of the Oreeks and Romans. At the same time, in order to pake a 
diversion against France, and at the mstigation of the ever-intriguing and 
restless Maximilian, a Swiss army of sixteen thousand men, paid by that 
emperor and commanded by Jacques de Watteville of Bern, joined to an 
equal number of imperial troops, entered Burgundy, and laid siege to Dijon, 
which was defended by the French commander, La Trimouille. Tliis officer, 
doubting of his ability to hold out, treated with the Swiss generals without 
having authority from his master to that effect: he stipulated in the king’s 
name that France should renounce her pretensions on Milan, and that she 
should pay the Swiss 600,000 crowns within a fixed time, on condition that 
the Swiss would leave Burgundy and return home; and for the due perfonii- 
ance of these stipulations four persons of rank were named to be delivered 
to the cantons as hostages. This being done, the Swiss departed, without 
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having consulted with the emperor their ally, alleging as a reason that the 
emperor had not made the payments he had promised them. 


Louis XII disapproved of La Trimouille’s conduct, and would not listen to 
any renunciation of the duchy of Milan, to which he was still pertinaciously 
attached, notwithstanding all his reverses. But Guicciardini,* who relates 
the above facts, does not notice the dishonest conduct of the French general 
with regard to the hostages. It had been agreed that, beside La Trimouille’s 
own nephew, the sieur de Meziere, four of the principal inhabitants of 
Dijon, whose names were mentioned, should be given over to the Swiss. La 


Trimouille substituted in their place four persons of the lowest condition 
and under false names. This conduct was keenly felt by the Swiss, who, 
whatever may have been their love of money, were still observant of the 
faith of treaties. Blame was attached to their own generals, but the public 
indignation rose chiefly against France, and the ancient sympathy of the 
Swiss with that nation was turned into hatred. The flight of De Meziere, 
who broke his parole at Zurich next year, added to these angry feelings. The 
Swiss, as a measure of reprisal, arrested the president of Grenoble, who was 
at Geneva, and treated him severely. They then resolved to invade France 
again, and in 1514 sent deputies to King Henry VIII of England, to propose 
an alliance for that purposes. Henry dispatched in return two envoys to 
Switzerland; but he suddenly concluded the negotiations on learning that 
the king of Spain had concluded a treaty of peace with France. 


The Swiss at Marignano (1515 A.D.) 


Leo X, who had succeeded the warlike Julius in the papal see, adopted a 
system of politics different from that of his predecessor. He inclined to 
peace with France, and offered his mediation between that country and the 
Swiss. In the midst of these negotiations Louis XII died, in January, 1515; 
and Francis I, who succeeded him, assumed the title of duke of MOan, 
together with that of king of France. In notifying to the cantons his 
accession to the throne, he requested the renewal of their friendship. The 
Swiss replied that, if his majesty would ratify the Treaty of Dijon, 
concluded under his predecessor, he might rely upon their friendship; but 
otherwise they could not listen to any proposals on his part. Francis made 
great preparations for war, and the emperor and the duke of Milan on their 
side strengthened their alliance with the cantons. The king of Spain also 
agreed that, should the French invade Italy, he would enter France on the 
side of the Pyrenees; he, however, did not keep his word, and the defence of 
the duchy of Milan was ultimately left to Swiss intrepidity alone. Hearing 
that a French army under Trivulzio, an Italian himself, and a commander of 
great abilities, had assembled at Lyons, the cantons sent no less than forty 
thousand men into Lombardy, who occupied the passes of Mont Cenis and 
Mont Genevre. But Trivulzio entered Italy by another pass, which leads by 
the Col d’ Argen-tiere into the plains of Saluzzo, and which the Swiss had 
neglected as impracticable. 


The Swiss fell back upon Novara, and, finding themselves unassisted and 
alone, they were actually marching out of that town on their return to their 
country, when the subsidy of money promised by the pope reached them. 
This timely arrival decided the troops of Zurich, Bale, Schaffhausen, 
Appenzell, the forest cantons, and Grisons to turn again towards Milan by 
the way of Galera. But the contingents of Bern, Fribourg, and Solothurn 
continued their retreat towards Domo d’Ossola, at the foot of the Alps. 
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This separation of the Swiss was occasioned by the intrigues of Francis I 
among the cantons, with whom he had never ceased to negotiate. The Swiss 
troops at Galera, expecting to be attacked every day by the French, who had 
taken possession of Milan, sohcited their countrynien to join them, and they 
were supported in their expostulations by Watteville, who commanded the 
Bernese, but in vain. The latter, having heard from their country that 
negotiations were far advanced, disbanded themselves; and of seven 
thousand Bernese who were at Domo d’Ossola there remained together no 
more than one thousand. 


At last the troops of the other cantons who were at Galera, with the 
exception of the Waldstatte and Glarus, agreed to a peace with France, on 
the 8th of September, 1515, and took the road towards the Aljjs. Tlie men 
of the forest cantons refused to ratify the treaty, and those of Zurich and 
Zug, persuaded by Schinner, thp cardinal of Sion, following their example, 
their united bands, not more than ten thousand strong, boldly took the road 
to Milan. Trivulzio, on hearing of their approach, abandoned that city, and 
took a position at Marignano, in order to prevent their junction with the 
pope’s troops. The position of the little Swiss army was singularly critical. 
They had before them more than forty thousand soldiers of France, headed 
by the kmg in person, with whom several of the cantons had just concluded 
peace. But they were joined by a number of volunteers, among whom was a 
Winkelried, from Unterwalden, who left tlie ranks of the retreating army in 
order to assist their gallant countrymen in the hour of danger. 


The Swiss began the attack late in the afternoon; the French camp was 
fortified by a double intrenchment, and defended by a numerous artillery. 
On the report of the battle having begun, all the Swiss that were still 
lingering at Milan ran out without waiting for orders and joined in the 
attack. The Swiss forced their way into the intrenchments and seized part of 
the French artillery. Francis himself charged them at the head of his cavalry, 
and the combat continued with the greatest obstinacy till four hours after 
dark. At last the two armies separated through fatigue; the French retired to 
their camp, and the Swiss lay on the field of battle. The next morning, 
September 15th, 1515, the fight was renewed; but D’ Alviani, who was 
bringing up the Venetian auxiliary forces, arrivetl in the midst of the battle, 
and took the Swiss in their rear. This circumstance obliged them to sound a 
retreat, which they effected in the best order to Milan, carrying away their 
cannon and their wounded in the midst of their column; and so astounded 
were the French by their mtrepidity, that there was no one, either horseman 
or foot, who dared to pursue them. Trividzio himself used to call this a ” 
battle of giants.” The number of Swiss engaged m the battle was about 
eighteen thousand, of which six thousand were killed, with many officers, 
especially from Zurich and the forest cantons. The loss of tlie French was 
equally great. After this the Swiss took the road towards the Alps, and the 
whole duchy of MOan submitted to Francis I. 


The Perpetual Peace (IS 16 A.D.J 


In the following year (1516), the king of France, having agreed to give up 
to the Swiss the Italian bailiwicks, which had been the first ongm of the 
war, a treaty of peace was concluded in November, at Fribourg, between 
France and all the cantons. This was called the Perpetual Peace. The 
principal conditions were that the bailiwicks of Bellinzona, Locarno, 
Lugano, and Valle Maggia, were to remain subject to the Swiss, on 
condition that 
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the privileges and liberties granted to these districts by the dukes of Milan 
should be mamtained. The Valtellma and county of Chiavenna were 
likewise to remain in possession of the Orisons. The allies of the Swiss 
were included in the Perpetual Peace with France. Each of the cantons, as 
well as the Orisons and the Valais, were to receive a pension of 2000 francs 
a year. The king was besides to pay 400,000 crowns for the expenses of the 
Dijon war, and 300,000 for those of the war of Italy. The Swiss merchants 
and other citizens were allowed free ingress and egress through the French 
territories, with the privileges they had enjoyed under the preceding reigns. 
In case of either of the contracting parties being engaged in war, the other 
was not to give assistance or passage over its territories, to the enemy’s 
forces; and lastly, all differences that might arise between the Swiss and the 
French were to be referred to arbitrators. This treaty served as the basis of 
all subsequent treaties with France during the course of nearly three 
centuries. In the subsequent wars of Francis I in Italy, Swiss auxiliary 
troops fought in his ranks in several actions, especially at the battle of 
Pavia, in 1525, in which the king was made prisoner and the Swiss lost no 
less than seven thousand men. Such repeated and heavy losses gave them at 
last a distaste for those disastrous Italian wars, where they could gain 
nothing but a barren reputation for mercenary valour.c 


THE ALLIANCE WITH FRANCE (1521 A.D.) 


Francis I, in spite of the victory of Marignano, judged it better to buy peace 
of the Swiss for considerable sums and a cession of territory. But, on the 
other hand, he had ensured the absence of his enemies’ armies and had 
everywhere guaranteed his French and Italian frontiers where they were in 
contact with confederation territory. Annual pensions were again paid to the 
majority of the cantons and their allies to assure their good will. 


However, the inconveniences of pensions, the distribution of moneys and 
enrolments were felt so much by the Swiss government that Zurich and 
Schwyz made great efforts to put an end to them. A convention was held at 
Bern at the end of the Italian disasters to forbid pensions and presents from 
foreign monarchs; and at Bern, even, the government, recoiling before a 
sedition, temporarily renounced them. But habit was too strongly en- 
grained; cupidity was allowed to stand before the comitry’s dearest 


interests. “Thus, when, in spite of their decision, the governments saw 
bands of volunteers depart enrolled by French agents or on Austria’s behalf, 
they were but reaping the sad yet inevitable consequences of that turpitude 
of which they had set the example and to which they had accustomed the 
nation. 


Schinner, banished from Valais, was no longer there to aid the efforts of 
Maximilian and England by his influence. The confederation, drawn away 
by a torrent of private ambition and yielding to the influence of the gold 
scattered so profusely by France, concluded a new treaty with Francis I, 
which was to last during the king’s life and three years after his death 
(1521). 


This treaty granted power to enrol not less than six thousand and not more 
than sixteen thousand men, on condition they served on land only. If the 
confederates were attacked, the king was to furnish at his expense two 
hundred lances, twelve cannon, six small, six large, and pay 25,000 gold 
crowns every three months as subsidy, whether he himself was or was not 
engaged in warfare. If they preferred, they could, in place of the two 
hundred lances, receive 2,000 gold crowns every three months. The king 
allowed them the provisioning of his states with salt. No one of the parties 
was to 
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conclude a peace without notifying the other and procuring him the means 
of taking part in it. Each was to drive from his territories the adversaries of 
the other. During the term of the alliance the king engaged to pay a surplus 
pension to the cantons and their allies. The ordinary reserves were 
mentioned, but with this difference — that their effect was suspended if one 
of the persons or powers reserved attacked the allied party. This treaty had 
for object the protection of countries situated on either side the mountains 
— the French and the Milanese. It concluded the majority of the Swiss 


allies, the abbey and town of St. Gall, the Grisons, Valais, Miilhausen, 
Rottweil, and Bienne. 


Thus the confederates, salaried by France, compromised their relations with 
other states in her favour, renouncing their independent position and 
submitting more and more to the influence of this powerful neighbour. They 
consented to play simply a secondary role in European politics. Zurich 
would not accept this humble position. Schwyz, Bale, and Schaffhausen 
hesitated a long time. Tlie Swiss, drawn by Charles VIII into the Italian 
wars in quality of allied troops, had then acted as a sovereign power. In the 
Swabian war the confederation had gloriously maintained its independence 
against the empire. During the Italian wars she wanted to exercise a 
protectorate on the southern countries, and Lombardy in particular, and to 
extend her influence beyond them. For some time the fate of the duchy of 
Milan was in the hands of the confederation: thus it acted and was treated as 
a great power. But at the end of reverses which its arms experienced in 
Lombardy it renounced the striking role to which it had aspired while 
feeling its martial strength. 


THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF SWITZERLAND 


Swiss Warriok (Sixteenth century) 


Recalled to her natural destinies, Switzerland thenceforth did not share in 
the agitations 


or combats of general politics. Strong enough to maintain her 
independence, she felt not enough so to dominate other countries; she was 
not organised for conquests. From that time she gave herself up to a full 
enjoyment of her liberty and served as a refuge in the midst of the general 
European unrest. However, as she had only instinctively retired and not as 
the result of any decision, foreign powers continued for some time to 


668 Asshurbanapal succeeds Esarhaddon on the Assyrian throne. With the 
help of Tyre he compels Yakinlu, king of Aradus, to submit. Subsequently 
Yakinlu is deposed and his son Azebaal given the throne. After this time the 
Phoenicians begin to throw off the Assyrian yoke, an achievement made 
easy by Asshurbanapal’s struggle with Shamash-shum-ukin in Babylonia. 
The recovery of independence is a peaceable one. 


PHCENICIAN HISTORY IN OUTLINE 249 

636 Is the last date we possess of an Assyrian governor in Phoenicia. 
625 The Scythian tribes invade Phojnicia from the northeast. 

610 Africa circumnavigated for Neku II by Phoenician seamen. 

608 Battle of Megiddo, and submission of Syria to Neku II. Phoenicia 


once more under Egyptian dominion. 605 Battle of Carchemish. Defeat of 
Neku by Nebuchadrezzar. Phoenicia 


comes under the rule of Babylonia. Phoenicia now remains docile 
to Nebuchadrezzar until stirred up by Uah-ab-Ra, Pharaoh of Egypt, 
who enters into an alliance -against Babylonia with Tyre and Sidon, 


after proceeding against them by land and sea. 587 Nebuchadrezzar 
besieges Tyre, of which Ithobaal II is king. 574 Fall of Tyre. Ithobaal 
removed to Babylon and Baal n put in his place. 564 Death of Baal II. The 
government of Tyre is reorganised, and a 


suffet is placed over the city. 563 A three months’ interregnum in which the 
high priest Abba is at the 


head of affairs, then a rule of two suffets — one for the island and 


attribute to her an importance she no longer had. One sees Francis I and 
Charles V soliciting her help to gain the imperial throne. Little by little her 
position was better understood, and she knew how to maintain her 
neutrality during the Thirty Years’ War. 


But while renouncing an active role, Switzerland opened up for her children 
the career of foreign service. It was a natural ending to the old-fashioned 
wars amongst the populations, who only thus took an indirect part in the 
events of this epoch. This portion of the national history presents Ughts and 
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shades. The mercenary regiments for centuries upheld the military 
reputation of the country and Helvetian honour. If they combatted for 
causes foreign to them they were not servants dependent on a master’s 
caprices, but remained Swiss although servdng other kings. The brightness 
of their glory reflects on their country and raises its military reputation. 


It was imperative that the confederation should occupy itself less actively 
with foreign interests and give all its attention to itself. There was strong 
irritation against those western towns whose troops, by brusquely quitting 
the army, had paved a way for the disaster of Marignano. The fears inspired 
by this state of opinion led Solothurn, Bern, and Fribourg to unite more 
closely in a civic league. In each canton there was the same distrust among 
the citizens, the same disorganisation in public instit\itions. 


However, certain positive ameliorations had been accomplished. As to the 
Italian subjects, placed under the power of the eleven cantons by the treaty 
of peace with Francis I, they were governed by a bailiff named in turn by 
each of the states and ruled for two years. This functionary swore to 
observe the statutes and received homage from the councils and communes. 
Eleven deputies went to receive the annual accounts at Lugano, then at 
Locarno, then alternately at Mendrisio and VaUe Maggia. To administer 
death sentences the countries named judges to whom the bailiff gave 


adjuncts. The secretary was taken from one of the eleven cantons and 
generally named for life. On this functionary rested the practice of 
jurisdiction and delivery of business. The bailiff received part of the taxes; 
the executions and the confiscations went to the cantons. The country, 
moreover, paid them a moderate contribution. The ordinary administration 
belonged to the communal councils. 


In the interval which had elapsed between the Perpetual Peace and the new 
agreement with the French, the thirteen cantons had admitted in their 
perpetual alliance the imperial town of Rottweil, situated in Swabia (1519), 
on the same conditions as the town of St. Gall. But these bonds were tacitly 
and by common accord broken at the Thirty Years’ War, because the 
confederation, in abstaining from taking part, could not offer its new ally a 
sufficiently strong protection. Thenceforth the Rottweil deputies ceased 
attending the diets. On their side the three Orisons leagues had formed a 
perpetual alliance with the house of Austria similar to the hereditary 
alliance./ 


CHAPTER IV THE 16TH AND 17TH 
CENTURIES 


[1519-1715 A.D.] 


Whilst the Italian wars between Austria and France employed the arms of 
the Swiss youth away from their own country, a most important change was 
silently taking place at home. This was no other than the great religious 
reform of the sixteenth century. In Switzerland the corruption of the clergy 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century seems to have been even more 
general and barefaced than in other countries of Europe. There was a 
grossness in it which was characteristic of a rude, uninformed, and still 
imperfectly civilised people. Remonstrances had been several times made 
by various cantons on the increasing hcentiousness of the churchmen. As 
early as Aug-ust, 1477, the Bernese had complained to Benedict de 
Montferrand, bishop of Lausanne, that they saw with grief the clergy of 
their country given up to libertinism. But httle redress could be expected 
from that quarter, for we find repeatedly the burghers of Lausanne 
complaining still more bitterly of their own bishop, and more especially of 
Sebastian de Montfaucon, who filled the see in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and ” whose servants beat and killed the citizens in 
affrays, and the bishops protected them openly and by force from the hands 
of justice.” 


The young men returning from the Italian wars brought back with them 
habits of dissipation and profligacy not favourable to religious veneration. 
But even the friars laboured as it were to throw discredit on religious 
ceremonies and practices. A disclosure of monkish imposture had been 
made at Bern some years before, arising out of an ancient jealousy between 
the two rival orders of the Dominicans and the Franciscans. The former, to 
obtain a triumph over the Franciscans, resorted to pretended miracles: they 
worked 
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on the weak fancy of a poor tailor called Jetzler, who had entered as a lay 
brother in the Dominican convent of Bern, and made him believe that 
several saints, and the Virgin herself, whom a friar personated, appeared to 
him. Crowds flocked to the Dominican convent to see Jetzler, the favourite 
of heaven, who exhibited on the palms of his hands and on his feet the 
stigmata, or marks in imitation of our Saviour’s wounds, which the 
Franciscans boasted that St. Francis alone had ever borne. Jetzler’s marks, it 
appears, were produced by corrosives. The whole was an impious piece of 
jugglery, but the friars relied too much on Jetzler’s credulity: they were 
discovered — Jetzler confessed all; Pope Julius sent a legate to examine the 
friars, and the council of Bern having taken cognisance of the matter, four 
friars were condemned and burned to death. This occurred in 1507. 


Another subject of great scandal and mischief was the manner in which 
livings in Switzerland were bestowed upon foreign adventurers, chiefly 
Italians, who publicly bought them at Rome, or received them from the 
favourite retainers of the papal court. The Swiss cantons, in 1520, made 
remonstrances to Pucci, the pope’s legate, about this scandalous abuse; and 
they issued an order banishing all ” courtisans ” (the name they gave to the 
clerical intruders on livings) as “wicked, ignorant persons, who had nothing 
of the spirit of God in them,” and threatening, if found again within their 
territory, to drown them in sacks. But the immediate cause of the schism 
with Rome was in Switzerland, as well as in Germany, Leo X’s famous bull 
for the sale of indulgences in 1517.” 


ZWINGLI INVEIGHS AGAINST ECCLESIASTICAL ABUSES 


The brightest spot in Switzerland was Bale. Amongst other divines strongly 
attached to ancient learning, Thomas Wyttenbach of Biel, taught at the 
university of this place, to which he was called in 1505, and Wolfgang 


Fabricius Capito, a native of Alsace, was an instructor from 1512 to 1520. 
They opened to their hearers many clear views of isolated doctrines. But 
Erasmus especially, who settled at Bale in 1516, gathered round him a 
circle of enthusiastic admirers of ancient learning and refined views in 
religion. To this circle Huldreich (Ulrich) Zwingli united himself; he was 
born on the 1st of January, 1484, at Wildhaus in the county of Toggenburg, 
and was educated at the universities of Vienna and Bale; at the latter place 
he received from Wyttenbach his first incitement to the study of divinity. 
From 1506, when he was elected by the community of Glarus to be their 
pastor, he devoted himself to a zealous study of the Latin classics, and 
fathers of the church. He inveighed as an eloquent preacher against the 
corrupt morals of his day; in 1510 he pursued the same course in satirical 
and allegorical writings. Nevertheless he was still quite devoted to the pope; 
he received from him a pension as an influential preacher, and regarded the 
support which the Swiss rendered to the pope as a dutiful protection of the 
holy see. But afterwards he began to see into many of the errors and abuses 
of the church. 


When, in the year 1518, a traflScker in indulgences, the Franciscan 
Bernardin Samson, made his appearance in Switzerland, and surpassed all 
his co-workers in effrontery, then Zwingli, as well as many others, raised 
his voice against this abuse. Many private expressions of his may have 
contributed to the opinion which soon prevailed in Zurich that he was a 
Lutheran at heart. The monks first attacked him; then several canons of his 
cathedral complained that he denied the divine right of tithes, and in the 
exercise of his spiritual office did not keep sufficiently in view the increase 
of the 
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revenue of the chapter; his adversaries could not as yet accuse him of 
heresy. In order to avoid quarrels, the council charged all their clergy to 
hold forth the doctrine of the holy Scripture only. 


Zwingli resigned his pension from Rome in 1520, and declared that he 
would not be hindered by anything from preaching the gospel. He was first 
entangled in controversy in 1522. He had designated the rule of fasting as a 
human ordinance; several townsmen broke the rule and were called to 
answer for so doing. The clergy, when questioned by the council, under the 
direction of Zwingli, censured the arbitrary transgression, but persisted in 
the statement that the rule was a human ordinance. The bishop of Constance 
accordingly sent a commission to Zurich to command the observance of the 
ceremonies (April, 1522). However, the council took Zwingli’s part, and 
demanded more satisfactory directions from the bishop. In May, 1522, the 
bishop of Constance issued a pastoral to warn his flock against innovations, 
and the diet of Lucerne forbade all preaching likely to cause disquiet. 
Zwingli defended the free preaching of the Gospel. 


As the celibacy of the clergy had led to the grossest abuses in Switzerland, 
Zwingli and his friends prayed above all things for the abolition of this 
human ordinance. However, no answer was given; on the contrary, the diet 
and the bishop began to persecute several of the clergy who had made 
themselves too conspicuous. The most disgraceful calumnies with regard to 
Zwingli were disseminated in the neighbouring cantons; in the three 
monasteries of Zurich, the resorts of the professors of the old faith, sermons 
were preached against him incessantly. Now that the efforts of the council 
to restore peace remained without success, it yielded to Zwingli’s wish to 
encounter publicly these calumnies and attacks, and fixed a religious 
conference betwixt the two parties for the 29th of January, 1523, in which 
they were to produce their doctrines, and support them by holy Scripture 
alone. 


For the same political reasons for which the pope had overlooked other 
arbitrary acts of the Swiss in church matters, he took no notice of these 
great movements. Zurich was the only canton which steadfastly refused the 
league with France, and still in 1521 granted soldiers to the pope; whilst the 
rest of the cantons supported France, and treated the papal legate in 


Switzerland with hostiUty. Adrian accordingly overlooked what scarcely 
could be overlooked any longer; and at the very time in which this 
conference, no less in its form than in the results to be expected from it, was 
threatening the existing constitution of the church, he sent Zwingli a 
flattering letter, to induce him to employ his influence to retain the powerful 
canton on the pope’s side. 


For the disputation to be held on the 29th of January, 1523, Zwingli had 
comprised the doctrines he had preached in sixty-seven articles; and so 
defended them on that day against the vicar-general Faber, that the council 
charged him to persevere in his course, and all their preachers to hold forth 
the pure Gospel as he did. By this disputation, by the interpretation of his 
articles which was soon after (in July) published by Zwingli, and by the 
preaching of Zwingli, and his friend Leo Judae (Leon Juda), who came to 
Zurich in the beginning of 1523 as lay-priest at St. Peter’s, men’s minds 
were more and more won over to the Reformation; and many wished to see 
it brought out into actual existence. For them it was not enough that the 
council allowed nuns to leave their convents (June 17th), that several of the 
clergy married without restraint, that a German baptismal service was 
introduced in the city (August 10th), and that the cathedral chapter at its 
own request received a new and suitable constitution (September 19th). 
They wished to feel sure that all that was idolatrous in the divince service 
was abolished, 
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especially images and masses, and accordingly they soon began on their 
own authority to demolish images and the paraphernalia of superstition. 
These events made an evil impression on most of the remaining 
confederates. They were in part frightened at the prospect of a schism in the 
church, in part they concluded from certain exaggerated rumours that all 


civic order was overthrown at Zurich, and dreaded the force of the example. 
Proclamations were issued against all innovations in the church. 


All excess of zeal, whether displayed in behalf of the old or the new 
religon, was held in check; and every outbreak or arbitrary demonstration 
was chastised. On the other hand concession was gradually made to the 
desire for reform; in December the shrined pictures in the churches were 
allowed to be closed up; and every priest was left free to celebrate mass or 
not as he chose. In 1524 a more thorough reform of the church was begun 


with the abolition of images. One after another all the objects and usages of 
superstition quickly disappeared; the monasteries were suppressed, and 
changed into schools and almshouses. 


Beyond the canton of Zurich the reformation was at present carried out into 
actual existence only in Appenzell and the town of Miilhausen. The free 
inhabitants of Appenzell, to whom, since the year 1522, Walter Klarer, 
pastor at Hundweil, had preached the Gospel, after a violent struggle 
granted to every parish the right of judging for itself (1524). Out of the 
eight parishes of the canton six at once came over to the Reformation, and 
began to model their church constitution without suffering themselves to be 
withheld by any considerations. Miilhausen was won over to the 
Reformation by Ulrich von Hutten, and reconstituted its form of worship 
accordingly as early as 1523. Still a party of adherents to the ancient order, 
who relied upon the confederates for support, imposed upon the council the 
necessity of prudence. 


The government endeavoured to maintain their influence by holding an 
intermediate position betwixt the parties. The preaching of the gospel was 
freely conceded, but every attack upon church usage and all controversy 
were forbidden and punished with severe penalties. 


Ulrich Zwinoli 


(1484-1531) 


RELIGIOUS QUARRELS AND RELIGIOUS LEAGUES 


Zwingli, not content with attacking the church, censured also the civil 
power, reproaching his fellow countrymen with their inconsistency in 
considering it ” a sin to eat the flesh of animals during Lent, whilst they 
thought it lawful to sell human flesh to foreign princes.” Upon hearing of 
this and other similar attacks, the deputies of the cantons assembled at Bern 
ordered his arrest. The great council, or legislative assembly of Zurich, 
however, protected him, and in that same year (1523) convoked all the 
clergymen of the town and country, and forbade them, under penalties, to 
preach any doctrines which were not clearly grounded on holy writ; at the 
same time they 
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condemned images and image worship. In the following year the service of 
the mass was formally abolished. 


These decisions were communicated to all the cantons and to the bishops of 
Switzerland. Most of the cantons, and especially the three Waldstatte, made 
strong remonstrances against the new doctrines, as much perhaps from 
pohtical as from religious motives; for the evangelical preachers 
condemned the practice of enlisting in foreign wars, which was very 
prevalent and popular in the mountain districts. Deputies from the cantons 
repaired to Zurich; and while they promised that they would reform clerical 
abuses, they exhorted the Zurichers to abstain from further innovations, 
under pain of being expelled from the confederacy. But the great council of 
Zurich replied that it was “better to obey God than man,” and the work of 


reformation proceeded. They abolished processions, fastings, and 
pilgrimages; they buried the relics; removed the images, reduced the 
number of festivals, and established a new liturgy. The convents were 
suppressed, their inmates released from their vows, and allowed to marry; 
the buildings being devoted to hospitals or schools, and their revenues 
apphed to the support of the new establishment, and to that of the clergy. 
The chapter of Zurich willmgly gave up its rights and property to the state,’ 
and its twenty-four canons became professors, preachers, or tutors, and had 
an allowance secured to them for life. Zurich became the first reformed 
canton in Switzerland. The cities of St. Gall and of Miilhausen soon 
followed the example, and the canton of Schaffhausen, and somewhat later 
that of Bale, did the like. Bern hesitated, its councils were divided, and 
anomalous enactments followed each other. Endeavouring to avoid an open 
schism with Rome, its magistrates curtailed the authority and revenues of 
the clergy, and seemed disposed to allow both parties to follow their 
respective doctrines in peace, and thus save the country from civil war. 
They gave permission to the nuns of Konigsfeld to leave their convent, and 
enter the marriage state. Marriages of nuns and of churchmen took place 
likewise in several other cantons, and gave occasion to the sarcasms of the 
Catholic party. 


Conferences were opened again in the town of Baden, in the year 1526, 
between the theologians of the two parties. The Catholics had sent for a 
celebrated doctor of divinity from Ingolstadt, named Johann von Eck, and 
he was supported by two capuchins well versed in the scholastic subtleties 
of those times. ZwingU was offered a safe conduct, to which, however, he 
diei not trust. Eck had been heard to say that “with heretics there were no 
better arguments than fire and sword,” besides, about that time an 
evangelical preacher had been burned at Lindau, and another had been 
drowned at Fribourg in the BrLsgau. fficolampadius, Berthold Haller, anil 
other evangelicals repaired nevertheless to Baden. The disputations lastetl 
eighteen days; during which vituperation and recriminations were resorted 
to oftener than argument. 


The Catholic cantons, Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, Zug, Lucerne, and 
Fribourg, became, however, after this conference, strengthened in their 
hostility to the evangelical doctrines, and they issued decrees of 


one for Palaetyrus. A state of anarchy arises. 557 Baiatorus, an elected king, 
rules for one year. 556 Maharbaal (or Merbaai), a member of the exiled 
royal family is sent 


from Babylon to be king. 552 Hiram III succeeds his brother Maharbaal. 
538 Capture of Babylon by Cyrus of Persia. Phoenicia becomes a Persian 


province. Tyre sinks into insigniiicance and Sidon becomes the 


leading city. Aahmes II of Egypt occupies Cyprus. 


THIRD PERIOD (538-382 B.C.) 


532 Death of Hiram III. Phoenicia, Palestine, and Syria become the fifth 
Persian satrapy. 


530 Carthage becomes an independent power. 
525 The Phoenicians furnish a fleet for Cambyses’ war in Egypt. 
496 Phoenician fleet shares in the Persian victory off Lade. 


480 Tetranestus, king of Sidon, Mapen of Tyre and Merbaai of Aradus 
accompany Xerxes to Greece. Plujenician fleet takes part in the expedi— 


466 tion. Battle of Salamis. Phoenician and Persian fleet defeated by the 
Greeks at Eurymedon. 


455 Phoenician fleet is sent to aid Persians to reconquer Egypt for 
Artaxerxes I. 


449 Defeat of the Phoenician fleet by the Athenians off Cyprus. 


405 Battle of \gospotami. Phoenician fleet aids Athens to defeat the 
Spartans. 


proscription against its professors in all places subject to them. In the 
territories of the cantons themselves this course was comparatively easy, as 
the new doctrines had not made much progress there, but the case was 
different in the bailiwicks which were held by the Catholics cantons in 
common with those which had either Uke Zurich embraced the evangelical 
doctrines or like Bern wished to enforce 


[‘ The revenues thus acquired Zwingli devoted to the use of a school (the 
Carolinum) intended to increase knowledge of the humanities. ] 
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toleration and avoid measures of persecution. Accordingly, the bailiwicks of 
Aargau, Thurgau, Rheinthal, Sargans, and Baden became a wide field of 
discord and violence. Several monasteries were attacked and plundered. 
The unfortunate people of the bailiwicks were distracted between the two 
parties, who preponderated according as the landvogt, or governor, was 
from a Catholic or a reformed canton. The county of Baden at first adopted 
the Reformation, and the famous convent of Wettingen on the Limmat was 
converted into a school. But afterwards Baden returned to Catholicism. In 
Thurgau, on the contrary, the Catholic cantons began by forbidding the 
reading of the Bible, but the reformed religion afterwards gained the 
ascendancy. 


In the midst of the increasing discord, a new firebrand was thrown by 
another set of fanatics. These sectarians were commonly called Wieder- 
taufer, i.e. anabaptists, because they rebaptised adults. They spread into 
Switzerland. Two men of Zurich became their chiefs. The dissolute, the 
turbulent, the bankrupts in character joined them. They renounced every 
form of worship, they assembled in great multitudes in the fields or forests, 
they threw off all allegiance to the laws or magistrates. Some of their bands 
had their wives in common. The cantons, both CathoHc and reformed, tried 
persuasion and mild correction, but to no purpose; capital punishment was 
resorted to against the most outrageous of the leaders, but they went to the 


scaffold with the zeal of martyrs. At last Bern assembled six thousand men 
to put down the bands which were infesting its territory, and were living in 
a state of open rebellion. Fribourg and Solothurn joined their contingents. 
Zurich took similar measures, and by degrees the sect fell into disrepute, 
and at last became harmless and unnoticed. The Catholics, however, did not 
fail to throw the blame of these lamentable excesses on the new doctrines, 
as being, at least, the indirect cause of all the mischief. 


The council of Bern, which had long proceeded on religious questions with 
a caution bordering on irresolution, came at length to a determination. In 
1528 it announced the opening of a new and final conference, in order to 
throw all possible light on the pending controversy. Six cantons, namely the 
three Waldstiitte, Lucerne, Zug, and Fribourg, declined sending any 
deputies. A great number of clergymen, and men of learning, came from 
various parts of Switzerland and the neighbouring countries. Zwingli 
himself came with an escort. It was altogether a solemn assembly, the most 
important that had yet met in Switzerland on this great controversy. 


The council of Bern, considering the result as decidedly in favour of 
reformation, decreed the abolition of mass in the capital. They assembled 
the citizens of every condition, and requested their oath that they would 
support the government in what they were going to do for the good of the ‘ 
state. They then addressed to all the subjects of the canton a general edict of 
reformation, Bern became the steadiest pillar of reformation in Switzerland. 
At the same time they prohibited for the future receiving pensions from 
foreign states, or enlisting in foreign services, so far as this could be done 
without infringing the treaties already existing with France and other pow- 
ers; and in fact the following year Bern rejected the urgent request of the 
king of France to extend the capitulation to a further contingent of troops. 
This good resolve, however, was only kept while the religious fervour 
lasted which had dictated it. In November, 1528, the five Catholic cantons ‘ 
and the Valais formed a league for the defence of the Catholic faith, which 
was Called the 


‘ The Waldstatte, Lucerne, and Zug. 
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” league of the Valais.” The canton of Fribourg joined the league 
afterwards, and, what was worse, the hereditary enemy of Switzerland, 
Ferdinand of Austria, king of Hungary, was admitted the following year 
[February, 1529] into the alliance [Christliche Vereininung, Christian 
Alliance]. 


Zurich and Bern formed a particular alliance between themselves, which 
they called evangelical co-burghership [Evangelvsdies Burgrecht], to which 
the towns of Bienne, St. Gall, Miilhausen, and Constance acceded. The 
objects were, their mutual defence, and the protection of their subjects of 
the common bailiwicks who would embrace the reformed doctrines, leaving 
to the rest full liberty of conscience, and observing in every other matter 
which did not concern religion the obligations which bound them to the 
other cantons of the confederation. This treaty was concluded at Bern on the 
3rd of March, 1529. The five remaining cantons were divided. At Bale the 
people fought in the streets, the burghers against their Catholic magistrates; 
they destroyed the images, and at last drove the Catholic clergy out of the 
city. The service was ordered to be read in German. Most of the nobles, 
remaining attached to the old faith, were excluded forever from the senate. 
The famous Erasmus, a man of quiet, studious habits, left Bale amidst all 
these tumults ; but he returned soon after, and passed the remainder of his 
life in that city, although he never would openly abjure the doctrines of 
Rome. Nicholas Diessbach, coadjutor of the late bishop, and upon whom 
that rich see devolved, refused the preferment. Bale, as well as 
Schaffliausen, was ranked from that time among the reformed cantons. In 
the canton of Appenzell, the reformed doctrines gained ground, chiefly in 
the external Roden or districts, while the interior and more secluded parts 
remained attached to Catholicism; and a separation followed, by which each 


of the two districts formed a separate state, although still representing 
together but one canton of the confederation. 


The Reformation spread early among the Grisons, but did not produce at 
first any serious troubles. Both parties availed themselves of the opportunity 
to reduce the power of the church; the feudal rights of the bishop of Coire 
and of the abbeys were suppressed, the corvees abolished. In this both 
Catholic and Protestant agreed, and without quarreling about theological 
controversies, they turned them to the account of political liberty. The town 
of Bienne was one of the first reformed, through the agency of its citizen 
Wyttenbach. That of Mulhausen, an ally of the cantons, though without the 
borders of Switzerland, also embraced the Reformation. 


The most strenuous champions of Catholicism were from the first the five 
old cantons, namely the three Waldstatte, Lucerne, and Zug. There refor- 


Swiss Ecclesiastic (Middle Ages) 
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mation made no inroads, or if it did at first at Lucerne it was soon 
effectually checked by severe measures. These five cantons had frequent 
disputes with Zurich and Bern about the common baiUwicks; a new subject 
of discord arose concerning the country of Hasli and Oberland. Serious 
causes of irritation occurred, especially in Thurgau, Gaster, and 
Toggenburg. Zurich demanded the free exercise of religion for the people of 
those districts, among whom the doctrines of the Reformation had widely 
spread. Jacob Keyser, a minister from the canton of Zurich, as he was one 
day going to preach as usual at the parish of Oberkirch, in the bailiwick of 
Gaster, which was subject to the two cantons of Schwyz and Glarus, was 
seized by four armed men and taken to Schwyz. After seven days’ trial, he 
was sentenced to be burned. In vain Glarus remonstrated, in vain Zurich 


protested — the unhappy Keyser was burned publicly at Schwyz at the end 
of May, 1529. Several traders from Zurich, who had gone to Schwyz on 
business, were beaten, pelted with stones, and obliged to escape. The 
Zurichers, on their side, seized the landammann Wehrli of Unterwalden, on 
his return from Thurgau, where he had, in his capacity of bailiff, persecuted 
the new doctrines; and although he wore his cloak with the colours of 
Unterwalden, in token of his office, he was publicly executed at Zurich. 


THE FIRST RELIGIOUS PEACE; SECTARIANISM 


All these and other grievances produced at last an open rupture. Zurich 
declared war by a manifesto against the five Catholic cantons, and claimed 
the assistance of Bern. The latter put in motion a body of ten thousand men. 
St. Gall, Miilhausen, Bienne sent also their contingents to the evangelical 
cause. These allied troops advanced by Kappel towards Schwyz. The five 
cantons marched to Baar to meet them; and thus twenty-four thousand 
Swiss stood opposite to each other, ready to fight. John QSbly, the 
landammann of Glarus, who had already saved his own canton from civil 
war, hastened to the field between the combatants, and interfered with 
humane zeal in the name of his own and the other neutral cantons. Bern 
appointed a conference to take place at Aarau; and a suspension of 
hostilities having been immediately proclaimed, the soldiers of both armies 
were seen mingling on friendly terms like brethren. 


Peace was concluded on the 26th of June, 1529. This was the first religious 
peace between the Swiss, and it served as a precedent for subsequent 
treaties. The articles of the peace were seventeen in number. The principal 
ones were that the Catholic cantons should renounce their league with 
Ferdinand of Austria; that no endeavours should be made to induce the five 
Catholic cantons or their subjects to embrace the reformed religion; with 
regard to the common bailiwicks, every parish should decide by plurality of 
votes whether they woukl have mass or not, and abstain or not from meat 
on fast-days, and their decLsion should be the rule in force as long as the 
inhabitants continued of the same mind; that those parishes which had 
already abolished the mass and the images should be left undisturbed. The 
principle of the whole treaty was perfect toleration. None of the cantons 
were to hold together partial diets, except for private and particular 


business; and the old Compact of Stanz, agreed to in 1481, was sworn to 
again as the national compact of the whole Swiss federation. 


This peace was favourable to the evangelicals, inasmuch as it protected the 
spreading of their doctrines through conviction, but not by violent means. 
The Catholic cantons were reluctantly obliged to sign it, because they found 
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themselves forsaken by Austria and by the pope. These two powers were 
then at variance, since Charles V’s army had stormed and pillaged Rome in 
1527. On the other side, the Turks, under Sultan Solyman, had overrun 
Hungary and besieged Vienna, giving full employment to Ferdinand, who, 
as well as his brother the emperor, deemed it necessary to conciliate the 
Protestant princes of Germany. Thus these Turkish and Italian wars proved 
indirectly the means of sheltering the growth of reformation both in 
Germany and Switzerland., 


Meantime a dispute had arisen between the Swiss evangelicals and the great 
German reformer, Luther, on the subject of the eucharist. The landgraf of 
Hesse invited Luther and Zwingli to meet at Marburg, in 1529, in order to 
come to an understanding on the point in controversy. The two parties had 
several conferences, but each remained convinced of its own opinion. The 
landgraf prevailed on them to shake hands at parting; but Luther said 
publicly afterwards, ” We have, ‘by so doing, given the Zwinglians a token 
of Christian charity, but not a title to our brotherhood.” 


In the year 1530 the reformed religion made great progress in western 
Switzerland. Farel, a native of Dauphine, a man of zealous temper, who had 
been driven out of France by persecution, was the evangelical preacher in 
all that part of the country where French is spoken. At Neuchatel, the 
people burned the images, upset the altars, and, in spite of the opposition of 
the authorities, demanded that the question of religion should be decided in 
a general assembly by the majority of votes. The burghers, having 


assembled on the 4th of November, decided that mass should be no longer 
performed in the town, that images should be removed, and that other 
Catholic observances should be abolished. Farel proceeded next to the 
valleys of the Jura, which were under the lordship of the bishop of Bale. 
The Val St. Imier embraced the Reformation; but in the neighbouring valley 
or provostship of Miinster great disturbances arose. On arriving at Miinster, 
Farel found the minds of the people disposed to listen to him. They at once 
broke the images and prevented the service of the mass. 


Zwingli published his confession of faith, which differed from that of 
Augsburg, especially on the subject of the real presence, which he totally 
denied. This confession, which was called “evangelical,” was also taken to 
the emperor by the deputies of three cantons, Bern, Zurich, and Bale, who 
had meantime entered into an alliance with the landgraf of Hesse and the 
city of Strasburg to defend each other against anyone who should molest 
them concerning their religion. It is a remarkable fact that Francis I at that 
time asked to be received into the alliance, but his offer was declined. 


On the 19th of November, 1530, Charles V published an edict enjoining all 
subjects of the empire to live according to the regulations of the Roman 
church, until a general council should be assembled; and threatening those 
who should not conform to this order. It was then that the German reformed 
states assembled at Schmalkalden, in December, and entered into a 
resolution to defend each other mutually, and to repel force by force. This 
wa. ’< called the Smalkaldic League. They also protested, with the elector of 
Sax-ony at their head, against the election of Ferdinand, Charles’ brother, as 
king of the Romans, by which Charles, who was occupied with the affairs 
of Spain and Italy, meant to transfer to his brother the imperial authority. 


The reformed cantons were invited to join the Smalkaldic League at the 
instance of the landgraf of Hesse, who saw the urgency of the Protestants’ 
strengthening themselves by all means within their reach; but the elector of 
Saxony imposed as a condition that they should all sign the Confession of 
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Augsburg. This the Swiss reformers refused to do. The Swiss evangelicals 
continued separate from the German Protestants, or Lutherans. _ In a great 
synod held at Bern in 1532 the articles of the Helvetic Confession of Faith 
were finally established and proclaimed. 


The five Catholic cantons, dissatisfied with the spreading of the reformed 
doctrines in consequence of the liberty of conscience granted by the 
religious peace of 1529, and emboldened by the appearance of affairs in 
Germany, sought an opportunity for a fresh quarrel. The reformed cantons, 
and Zurich especially, were not long before they furnished them with a 
plausible one. Zurich and the reformed part of Glarus had been promoting 
the reformation in the territories of the abbot of St. Gall with a violence of 
zeal that made them overlook the dictates of justice and the faith due to 
existing treaties. On the death of the abbot, in March, 1529, the four 
cantons, protectors of the abbey, Zurich and Glarus on one side, and 
Lucerne and Schwyz on the other, disagreed about the election of his 
successor. The abbey was completely secularised by force. The other 
cantons, and even Bern, disapproved of this arbitrary proceeding, which 
was an infraction not only of the rights of the abbey but also of those of the 
other co-protectors. At a general diet held at Baden in January, 1531, the 
five Catholic cantons remonstrated strongly. Zurich, on its part, assumed a 
very high tone, and demanded that the Catholic cantons should allow the 
Scriptures to be freely read amongst them. At this diet the evangelical 
cantons objected to the test of plurality of votes in the diets being 
conclusive in matters of religion, for the Catholic cantons, being many and 
small, were always sure of a majority against the reformed ones, who were 
few though large. This was a grave question, thus first broached, for it 
affected the very constitution of the confederation. 


SECOND WAR OF KAPPEL 


Zurich, in order to force the Catholic cantons to submit to its dictation, 
forbade all commerce with them, and even prevented the supply of 
necessary articles of provisions, such as salt, which the people of the 
Waldstatte used to receive through Zurich. Zwingli opposed, as became a 
minister of the Gospel, this imcharitable interdict, and he even preached 


against its principle on Whitsunday, 1531. The inhabitants of the five 
cantons were furious. They considered themselves, and not without reason, 
unkindly treated. “The sword alone can unloose the knot,” was the cry in 
the Waldstatte. In September manifestoes appeared on either side. Zurich, 
which had shown in this business, as it had done in others, an intemperate 
and overbearing spirit, asked Bern and the other reformed cantons for the 
assistance stipulated by the so-called evangelical co-burghership of March, 
1529. Bern, although wishing for peace, could not refuse the appeal; it 
raised a body of eight thousand men. 


DEFEATS OF KAPPEL AND ZTTGERBERG; PEACE OF KAPPEL 


The few Catholic cantons, strengthened by a body of Valaisans, assembled 
their troops at Zug; and the duke of Savoy, and the pope, sent them some 
Italian auxiliaries. The Zurichers divided their forces into small 
detachments, one of which, six hundred strong, took a position at Kappel, 
on the road to Zug. But, as the Catholics threatened that position, they 
collected in haste a body of two thousand men to reinforce it, and Zwingli 
was ordered by the magistrates to accompany the soldiers, as it was known 
that his pres- 


ULRICH ZAVIXCtLI, 1184-1531 A.D. (From the painting by Holbein tbe 
Younger, in the Tflizi Gallery. Florence) 
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ence would tend greatly to encourage them, and as it was also customary 
for a minister to attend whenever the great banner of the city was unfurled. 
Zwingli obeyed, though with gloomy forebodings of the result of the strife, 
which he told his friends would be the death of him, and of many other 
honest citizens. He was observed to pray fervently during the whole march. 
While this reinforcement was moving from Zurich, the Catholic troops, 


eight thousand strong, marched out of Zug on the morning of the 11th of 
October, to attack the detachment at Kappel. The Zurichers who were 
po.sted there, being joined by people from the country, amounted to about 
twelve hundred men. 


The attack began by a cannonade, which lasted from twelve to three in the 
afternoon, when the reinforcement of two thousand men from Zurich 
appeared in sight, but in a state of great confusion, the troops having been 
hurried on their march by repeated messages, and having left a number of 
stragglers behind. The day was waning fast, and it seemed at one time as if 
the Catholics would defer the attack to the following morning. But a veteran 
warrior from Unterwalde, by name Tauch, advised an immediate assault on 
the Zurichers before the reinforcement had time to put themselves in order. 
This advice was followed, and he led the attack. The Zurichers, besides 
their great inferiority in numbers, were taken by surprise; their artillerymen 
had abandoned their duty, and their pieces were not served. Their leader 
Lavater and Zwingli himself encouraged the men, the latter crying out to 
them that their cause was good, and that God could still save them. They 
fought bravely, but without order. The main body of the Catholics, having 
rushed in upon them, broke through as far as the banner, which the 
Zurichers tlefended desperately for a time; at last the rout became general. 
Zwingli had fallen in the thickest of the fight. The Catholics pursued their 
enemies for some distance, after which they returned to the field of battle, 
when they knelt down, according to the old Swiss custom, and thanked 
heaven, the Virgin, and all the celestial host, for having given them the 
victory. They then went about asking the wounded if they would confess or 
invoke the saints, and those who refused they despatched with their pikes. 
Some, however, there were among the Catholics who had more humanity 
than the rest, and who took the wounded to their tents and nursed them. 


Next day the body of Zwingli was recognised among the slain. The 
Catholics instituted a court-martial over the senseless corpse, and 
condemned it to be broken in four by the common executioner, and then 
burned to ashes, and the ashes mixed with rubbish and scattered to the 
winds. Such was the end of Ulrich Zwingli, the great reformer of 
Switzerland, a man single-hearted, pious, and disinterested; who, although 
warm and zealous in his cause, was as free as the times allowed from any 


400 Straton I comes to the throne of Sidon. He is the son of Tabnit (Tennes 
I), and grandson of Eshmunazer I, a descendant of Tetranestus, and 
succeeds his elder brother Eshmunazer II, who has died a minor. 


394 Phojnician fleet helps the Athenians to defeat the Spartans at Cnidus. 
Friendly relations between Sidon and Athens. 


390 Evagoras of Salamis in Cyprus storms Tyre, which is now in an 
enfeebled condition. 


361 Straton I of Sidon joins Tachus of Egypt against the Persians and is 
killed by his wife to prevent falling into the hands of the enemy. Tabnit 
(Tennes) II succeeds him. 


250 THE HISTORY OF PHCENICIA 


352 Tennes leads a revolt of Phoenicia against Persia, Cj’prus joins him. 
345 Tennes betrays Sidon to Artaxerxes III, who afterwards puts the king 


of Sidon to death. Cyprus subdued. Tyre resumes the leading 


position in Phoenicia. 333 Battle of Issus. Aradus and Byblus and Sidon 
join Alexander the 


Great. Tyre besieged by Alexander. 332 Capture of Tyre by Alexander. 
AzemUcua, the king, is spared, but 


eight thousand Tyrians are slain, and thirty thousand sold as slaves. 
End of Tyre’s political existence. The foundation of Alexandria 
also makes it lose much trade. The Phoenicians cease to be a great 
nation. 


FOURTH PERIOD (332 B.C.-636 a.d.) 


violence or fanaticism, and still more from inhumanity towards his 
antagonists. 


The defeat of Kappel threw Zurich into consternation.’ Altogether nearly 
one hundred burgesses, including twenty-six councillors and fifteen 
clergymen, and about one thousand men had fallen; four standards and 
eighteen cannon were lost. The disorder of the remaining troops, and their 
murmurs, gave fresh life to a party which still existed at Zurich, opposed to 
the Reformation. Nevertheless the national spirit of the people came to their 
aid; and the inhabitants of the country districts remained faithful in this 
emergency. Mount Albis was covered with fresh troops, and messengers 
were despatched to Bern to urge the advance of its contingent. The Bernese, 


[‘ This defeat of the evangelicals ushered in the counter Keformation or 
Catholic reaction in Switzerland. ] 
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four thousand strong, were joined by volunteers from Bale, Schaffhausen, 
Solothurn, Neuchatel, and even from Lausanne and Geneva. This army, 
after passing Bremgarten, followed the course of the river Reuss, and 
plundered on their way the convent of Muri. They then entered the canton 
of Zug and took Baar three days after the battle of Kappel. The Catholics, to 
the number of ten thousand, were posted on the Zugerberg, a hill which 
overlooks the town of Zug. But the Bernese and their allies instead of 
attacking their enemies with all their force, amused themselves marauding 
over the country. While many of them were thus dispersed in the villages, 
Hug, son of the avoyer of Lucerne, surprised them in the middle of the 
night of the 24th of October, killed a great many, and drove many more 
down the precipices, where they perished. The main body of the Bernese 
remained inactive, fearing to strike their own friends. The loss on their side 
was about one thousand. 


This second defeat was fatal to the cause of the evangelicals. The people of 
Glarus and of Toggenburg detached themselves from the alliance, and 
considered about the means of making a separate peace. Ten thousand men 
from the Orisons, who were on their march to protect the canton of Zurich, 
halted, and then returned home. The people of Zurich called loudly for 
peace. Luckily, the Catholic cantons were no less desirous of it: they felt 
severely the scarcity of provisions, arising from the interruption of 
communications; and many moderate men on both sides deplored this war 
between fellow countrymen. Li these circumstances, the neutral cantons, as 
well as the envoys of France and Savoy, interfered to bring about a peace. 
The demands of the Catholics were at first moderate; but the greatest 
difficulty was that of the common bailiwicks, the reformed cantons wishing 
them to have full liberty of conscience, whilst the Catholic ones earnestly 
maintained that ” they could not in conscience allow their subjects a liberty 
which must prove detrimental to their salvation, and would be a temptation 
and a snare irnto their souls.” 


Meantime the magistrates of Zurich, being urged by the people and 
threatened by the Catholic troops, concluded in haste a separate peace, 
which was signed at Baar on the 20th of November, 1531. The first article 
was as follows: “We, the people of Zurich, promise to leave unmolested, as 
we ought, our faithful and beloved confederates of the five cantons, their 
allies of the Valais, and all their adherents, now and forever, in their ancient, 
true, and undoubted Christian faith, without importuning them by any 
disputations, and renouncing all evil intrigue or artifice. We, the five 
Catholic cantons, promise to leave on our part our confederates of Zurich 
and their adherents in the peaceful exercise of their religion.” The Zurichers 
were to renounce the so-called Christian League, and to pay the expenses of 
the war. 


The Bernese, being left alone, soon after subscribed to similar conditions. 
The common bailiwicks were thus left at the mercy of the Catholics, 
although the latter promised not to molest those of the inhabitants who had 
already embraced the reformed religion. But covert means were not wanting 
to suppress the reformed doctrines. The images were reestablished 
everywhere, the evangelical ministers were expelled from many places. The 
abbey of Wettingen was restored to its monks. The abbot of St. Oall re- 


entered his abbey in triumph, and the town of St. Gall lost its purchase, and 
was obliged to pay 10,000 florins. The Toggenburgers were again placed 
under the dominion of the abbot, but they preserved their liberty of 
conscience. Bern likewise maintained with firmness the same privilege for 
those inhabitants of Aargau who had embraced the Reformation. 
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At Solothurn fresh troubles broke out ; the Cathohcs were on the point of 
firing on the assembled evangelicals, when the old avoyer, Nicholas von 
Wenger, stepped before the loaded cannon, crying out, ” If you want the 
blood of your countrymen, take mine first.” This noble act, and the aspect 
of the venerable magistrate, checked the fury of the people, and no blood 
was spilt; but the reformed families were obliged to leave the canton. 
Solothurn, as well as Fribourg, joined henceforth the five old cantons, so 
that the Catholic cantons became seven, while the reformed ones remained 
four, namely Bern, Zurich, Schaffhausen, and Bale; and this line of 
demarcation has continued ever since. Glarus and Appenzell alone 
remained mixed. The Treaty of Kappel, however, insured internal peace to 
the Swiss cantons for more than a century after. 


THE PROGRESS OF LIBERTY IX GENEVA 


We now turn to the affairs of western Switzerland. It was only in the 
sixteenth century that Geneva and Vaud became connected with the Swiss 
Confederation, of which they now constitute an essential part. Until that 
epoch, Geneva had been governed by its sovereign bishop, who was a 
prince of the German Empire. The bishop was elected by the chapter, 
conjointly with the burghers; he had no armed force at his disposal, and his 
autliority was very limited. The counts of Geneva, Comites Genevensium, 
being feudal lords of the empire over the province of which Geneva was the 
chief town, administered justice; but their authority in the city was limited 
by that of the bishop, who had his own courts of justice, and whose 
jurisdiction was independent of that of the counts. Placed between these 


two powers, the burghers contrived to extend their privileges. The powerful 
house of Savoy, however, aspired to extend its power over the city. 


Charles III, duke of Savoy, who at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
succeeded the good Philibert, showed himself especially disposed to 
encroach on the liberties of Geneva, and was favoured in his views by the 
bishop, Pierre de la Baimie, a weak unprincipled man, who seemed willing 
to abdicate his temporal rights in favour of Charles. The citizens became 
alarmed, and turned their eyes towards the Swiss cantons for protection. 
One of the former bishops had, in 1478, concluded a treaty of alliance for 
himself and the citizens with Bern and Fribourg. Berthelier, a citizen of 
Geneva, who was exiled on account of some affray with the bishop’s 
authorities, and had retired to Fribourg, of which city he was also a burgher, 
proposed to the latter canton to renew their alliance with Geneva. The treaty 
of alliance and co-burghership with Fribourg was concluded in 1519. 
Berthelier returned to Geneva. The city was now divided into two parties: 
the more numerous, who were for independence and the alliance with 
Fribourg, styled themselves Eidgenossen, “bound by oath,” in imitation of 
the Swiss confederates: and they gave their antagonists, who were devoted 
to the house of Savoy, the appellation of mamelukes. The word 
Eidgenossen, tlisfigured by a French pronunciation, was transformed into 
that of Huguenots, and was afterwards applied generally to the French 
evangelicals or Calvinists. But Huguenots meant originally the republican 
party at Geneva. 


The duke of Savoy, incensed at the news of the alliance, marched with ten 
thousand men against Geneva. The syndics, being unable to resist, the gates 
were opened, the troops entered, and lived at free quarters upon the 
inhabitants. Berthelier was executed, and other acts of vengeance were 
perpetrated. The canton of Fribourg, being apprised of this, marched troops 
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into the duke’s territories of the Pays de Vaud; whereupon the duke issued a 
general amnesty, and withdrew his army from the city, having first obUged 
the latter to rescind its alliance with Fribourg: but he continued, in concert 
with the bishop, to persecute the Huguenots, under various pretences. In 
1525 the Huguenots became bolder, and talked of renewing the aUiance 
with Bern and Fribourg. A treaty was concluded in February, 1526, by 
which the two cantons engaged “to defend Geneva against all attacks on 
their persons, properties, liberties, privileges, jurisdictions, and ancient 
usages.” Geneva took a similar engagement towards the cantons; with this 
difference, however — that its citizens were to pay for all assistance 
afforded to them, but were to furnish aid to Bern and Fribourg, when 
required, at their own expense. This was a general condition in all the 
treaties of alliance between the Swiss cantons and their weaker neighbours. 
But as Geneva was more likely to be in want of assistance than Bern and 
Fribourg, the Genevans thought themselves fortimate in concluding the 
treaty. 


The duke exerted himself strenuously to dissolve this alliance; but the 
cantons stood firm, and at last signified to him that, if he did not desist from 
annoying Geneva, they would rescind their own treaties with Savoy. From 
that moment the mamelukes lost all influence in the town, and they at last 
emigrated. Being simuiioned by the magistrates to return and give an 
account of their conduct, they were, on their non-compliance, declared 
outlaws, and their property was confiscated. They then joined the Savoyard 
nobles in the neighbourhood, and formed with them an offensive league 
against Geneva. They took the name of “knights of the Spoon,” on account 
of their having boasted that they would hew down the citizens, and cut them 
into small pieces, so as to be able to eat them with their spoons, and they 
wore, accordingly, as a badge of their confraternity, a spoon. They ravaged 
the estates of the citizens outside the town, burned the suburbs, killed those 
of the inhabitants they fell in with, and blockaded the place in order to 
starve it. It was during this most calamitous period that the Genevans 
showed an energy and perseverance worthy of the highest praise — 
resisting all the intrigues of the duke and of the fickle-minded bishop, who 
still remained within the city, as well as the open attacks of their enemies 
from outside, and holding fast by the treaty with the cantons, as their only 
anchor of safety. At this time also the doctrines of the Reformation began to 


spread rapidly amongst them. The flagrant immorality of the clergy 
contributed to this. Bonnivard, prior of St. Victor, was one of the first to 
preach in favour of a reformation in religion. But here again a new 
difficulty arose. Fribourg, one of the two allied cantons, wrote that if the 
Genevans abandoned their old faith it would renounce their alliance. The 
magistrates, therefore, were cautious not to encourage the spreading of the 
new doctrines. 


Geneva meantime was reduced to the greatest extremities by the Savoyard 
nobles and the knights of the Spoon; the citizens could not venture outside 
the walls, no provisions were allowed to come in, and they suffered the 
severest privations. At last, after repeated but useless negotiations, Bern and 
Fribourg resolved, in 1530, to take the field, and relieve their ally. A 
Bernese army of seven thousand men, under John d’Erlach, joined by two 
thousand men from Fribourg, five hundred of Solothurn, and three thousand 
volunteers from other parts, and eighteen pieces of cannon, entered the Pays 
de Vaud, which they crossed without opposition, although they committed 
serious depredations on the subjects of the duke, and arrived at Geneva on 
the 10th of October, having on their march taken and destroyed the castles 
of the knights of the Spoon. The other cantons and 
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the Valais now sent deputies to mediate a peace, and the Treaty of St. Julien 
was the result. The duke engaged, among other things, that if he should be 
the first to attack the Genevans again he should forfeit the Pays de Vaud to 
Bern and Fribourg. The Swiss army left Geneva, after having been paid by 
the inhabitants, who with great difficulty raised the sum required. The prior 
Bonnivard,* whom the duke had kidnapped and confined in the dungeons 
of Chillon, was to be released. The duke was to defray the expenses of the 
war, and pay an indemnity to Geneva; and, on the other hand, he was to 
appoint a vidomne in the latter city, to administer justice. The duke 
appointed this officer, but neglected to perform the other con-ditioi:s of the 
treaty. 


The preaching of the Reformation had formed two new parties in the city. 
The majority of the people and some of the magistrates were favourable to 
it; but the clergj’ and most of the councillors and of the wealthy citizens 
were for remaining Catholic. Farel, who had come to Geneva, was driven 
away, but some of his disciples continued to preach. In 1533 the animosity 
between the two parties had reached the greatest height. Conspiracies, 
seditions, murders were the melancholy consequences. Relative was against 
relative, brother against brother, father against son. The magistrates 
endeavoured to enforce mutual toleration. Farel returned, and held forth 
against the Catholics. Fribourg now demanded that Farel should be 
punished for preaching against its religion, and threatened to withdraw itself 
from the alliance. Bern insisted on the public preaching of the Gospel; and 
the council being obliged to accede, Farel preached in the church of the 
Franciscan convent, and made numerous proselytes. Then it was that the 
deputies of Fribourg declared, in presence of the council of Geneva, on the 
23rd of April, 1534, that the alliance on their part was at an end, and they 
publicly tore the seals from off the treaty, which they had brought with 
them. 


Bern remained now the only ally of Geneva, and its influence became 
paramount. The reformers, thus emboldened, kept no measures; they 
overturned the altars, and destroyed the unages. Many Catholic families 
emigrated. The bishop, who had retired to Gex, excommunicated the town. 
The sovereign council of Geneva then declared that the bishop’s authority 
was at an end and his see vacant. The canons retired to Annecy, whither the 


see of Geneva was finally transferred. On the 10th of August, 1534, the 
great council forbade the mass till further orders. Another edict enjoined 
that God should be worshipped according to the Gospel, and it forbade 
every act of papal idolatry. The Catholic party in the town dwindled to 
nothing; but the nobles of Savoy and the bishop blockaded Geneva, and 
annoyed the citizens. Bern remons’ trated repeatedly for more than a 
twelvemonth, but without effect. The duke, who was engaged in war with 
France, pleaded his inability to restrain his turbulent Savoyard nobles; but 
he had certainly 


[‘ A famous historian of tlie time, and the subject of Byron’s poem, TTie 
Prisoner of Chillon. ] 
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given repeated proofs of his insincerity concerning the stipulations of the 
Treaty of St. Julien. He still held Bonnivard in prison at Chillon. 


On the other hand, Bern was probably not sorry to have an opportunity of 
seizing the Pays de Vaud. Being assured of the general sympathy of the 
people, and of their cooperation, the great council of Bern formally declared 
war against the duke of Savoy, in consequence of his breach of the Treaty of 
St. Julien, and of the state of intolerable oppression in which he held the 
city of Geneva, on account of its religion. The Bernese army, seven 
thousand strong, marched in January, 1536, by Morat; and as they 
proceeded they received the submission of most of the towns in the Pays de 
Vaud, except Yverdun. In eleven days the Bernese entered Geneva, where 
they were hailed as deliverers. The duke was at the same time attacked by 
the French, who conquered all Savoy and the greater part of Piedmont; so 
that he was stripped at the same time of all his dominions. The Valaisans, 


on their side, by an agreement with Bern, took for themselves all that part 
of the Chablais which extends along the southern shore of the Lake of 
Geneva, as far west as the river Drance. 


The Bernese now unexpectedly demanded of the Genevans the surrender of 
all the rights and revenues which the duke and the bishop held over the city. 
The Genevans, surprised at this demand, calmly but firmly refused. The 
Bernese councils desisted from their unjust demand. In August, 1536, a 
treaty was concluded between the free town of Geneva and the canton of 
Bern. The co-burghership was renewed for twenty-five years, at the 
expiration of which it was converted into a perpetual alliance. Geneva 
retained all the lands of the bishop, chapter, and convents, and of the priory 
of St. Victor, the Bernese reserving to themselves an appellate jurisdiction 
over those lands in all cases in which formerly appeal lay to the dukes of 
Savoy. The city and its territory were declared free from all jurisdictions of 
the neighbouring lordships. Thus Geneva became a really independent 
republic, and the evangelical religion was solemnly established there. The 
effects of these changes were soon perceived in the revival of activity, 
industry, and trade. A number of foreigners from France, Italy, and Savoy, 
came to reside within the walls of Geneva, bringing their property with 
them, for the sake of enjoying peace and liberty of conscience. 


The Bernese had reduced the whole Pays de Vaud into subjection. Lausanne 
had not been visited by the Bernese, that city forming a separate 
sovereignty, and being still governed by its bishop, who was a prince of the 
empire. The citizens boldly opened the gates to Bern, which took 
possession of all the lands and jurisdictions of the bishop, extending over 
Lausanne, Avenches, Lucens, and Pully. The whole Pays de Vaud was 
divided into eight bailiwicks, a bailiff from Bern being appointed to each. 
The people in general were pleased with the change, except the nobility, 
who lost their influence by passing under the tlominion of a republic. They 
were besides attached to Catholicism. Many of them even refused the offer 
of having themselves inscribed and admitted among the Patricians of Bern. 


A religious disputation took place at Lausanne, in which Farel took the 
lead; it lasted seven days, but the Catholic clergy of Lausanne declined to 
take part in it. After its conclusion, the Bernese proclaimed all over the 


country the abolition of the mass and of images, and reformed clergymen 
were appointed to the various parishes. The castle of Chillon was the last 
place that surrendered. In the dungeons below the level of the lake was 
found Bonnivard, who had been confined there for six years. Although 
Fribourg had borne no share in the expedition, yet Bern willingly allowed 
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her to take possession of several districts of tiie conquered country, such as 
Romont, Rue, and Estavayer, which were contiguous to her own territory. 
Some years afterwards the two cantons purchased the rights of the counts of 
Gruyeres, the last remaining of the old feudal nobility of Helvetia. Bern had 
now doubled its territory, and it became by far the most extensive and 
powerful of the Swiss cantons. 


The Reformation spread to the Italian side of the Alps, in the bailiwicks or 
districts subject to the Swiss confederates. After many vexations and 
disturbances, and in spite of the protests of the reformed cantons, an order 
was issued by the Catholic cantons, sentencing all the evangelical converts 
at Locarno to be banished their country with their families. The sentence 
was carried into execution in March, 1555. Most of them found an asylum 
at Zurich, where the families of Orell and Muralt, with a slight change in 
their names, became naturalized, and continue to this day. Several of these 
Italian exiles were silk-weavers and dyers, and they carried to Zurich those 
branches of industry from their Italian land. 


CAL’AN AT GENEVA 


In 1536 John Calvin was obliged to make his escape from Italy, where his 
doctrines had attracted the attention of the clergy and the court of Rome, 
and he made his way into Switzerland by an unfrequented path over the Col 
de Ferret. Passing through Geneva he saw Farel, who earnestly invited him 
to fix his residence in that city and to assist him in the great work of 
reformation. Calvin, though at first unwilling, was persuaded, and he was 
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appointed the same year professor of theology. He was then only twenty- 
seven years of age. Both he and Farrel went further in their innovations than 
the Swiss reformers. This made them many enemies, and drew upon them 
the disapprobation of the evangelical synod then sitting at Lausanne for the 
purpo.se of regulating the discipline of the reformed church. As Calvin and 
Farel, however, would not submit to the decision of the s3mod, they were 
ordered by the magistrates to leave Geneva in 1538, and Calvin went to 
Strasburg, where he established a French evangelical church. Soon after, 
however, a deputation came from Geneva to invite him to return, as his 
presence was found necessary to enforce order and religion. Farel had, 
meantime, settled at Neuchatel, where he remained till his death. 


Calvin, on his return to Geneva, in 1541, perceiving the necessity of having 
a moral censorship, in order to restrain the utter licentiousness which 
threatened the very existence of the community, proposed to establish a 
consistory, to act as censor morum, composed of the pastors or parish 
incumbents, two members of the council of state or executive, two members 
of the council of two hundred, one of the syndics, and a secretary. This and 
other regulations proposed by Calvin concerning church government and 
discipline were approved by the general council of all the citizens, and 
received the form of law in November, 1541. The consistory assembled 
every Thursday, and Cal-vin, who always attended the sittings, may be said 
to have been its presiding spirit. It had very extensive and almost 
inquisitorial powers; it took cognisance of immoralities, of blasphemy and 
profanation, and other offences against religion. The punishments were fine, 
imprisonment, and in some cases death. This institution of the consistory 
continues to exist though considerably modified. Calvin also assumed the 
task of collecting and revisuig the old laws and edicts, so as to form a body 
of civil law for the republic, which was approved of in 1543 bv the council 
general. At the same time he 
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was not unmindful of the cultivation of the mind, and he proposed and 
effected the estabUshment of a pubHc college, called academy, for teaching 
the arts and sciences, in which he himself lectured three times a week on 
theology, and which soon acquired and has ever since maintained a high 
character among the schools of learning in Europe, and has been a nursery 
of clergymen and divines to the reformed churches of France and other 
countries. 


The influence of Calvin’s searching and austere mind remained impressed 
on the manners and habits of the Genevans for ages after his death, and 


the stamp is not yet altogether obliterated. He was intolerant according to 
the temper of his age, but he was conscientious in his intolerance. The 
execution of Michael Servetus is the act from which Calvin’s mem-ory has 
suffered most. Servetus was a Spanish physician, a man of a wild, fantastic 
mind, who had adopted the tenets of the Samosatenians against Trinity, 
denying the eternity and divinity of the Son. He held forth his doctrines in 
various places, and finally came to Geneva, where Calvin now reigned 
paramount. He was tried and sentenced to the stake, as an obdm-ate heretic, 
although it appears that Calvin voted for a milder mode of death. He was, 
however, burned alive. 


Geneva owes much to Calvin. He consolidated both its religious and 
municipal institutions. He died on the 27th of May, 1564, at the age of fifty- 
five, worn out by study and application. He was buried without pomp or 
epitaph, as he had himself directed, in the common burying ground of 
Pleinpalais, and his funeral was attended by almost the entire population. 
He left the care of his flock to his friend and disciple, Theodore de Beze./ 


The effects of the Reformation made themselves manifest in all the 
relations of private and public life. General attention was directed to the 
internal wants and welfare of the country ; and the rising generation 
acquired taste for the arts of peace, and for the sciences by which the mind 
is most enlarged and elevated. The study of the ancients and of history had 


been revived by theological inquiries. If enlistments still continued to take 
place for foreign services, yet the venality of rulers and their subjects had 
ceased to be so prevalent as formerly. Improvements were made in 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures; and the reception given to 
fugitive co-religionists introduced or furthered several branches of industry. 
Almshouses and hospitals were instituted or unproved. Strict regulations 
were made against prodigality, gambling, and usury; and rigid limits were 
set to public amusements. 


Under the name of ecclesiastical discipline the clergy in Geneva and the 
canton of Bern assumed a very extensive jurisdiction. The clergy possessed 
important weight and influence with the people; and when they inter- 
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fered in word or in writing with the constituted authorities, their dicta were 
in general received as decisive. Their intervention, as might be expected, 
was not in all cases free from polemical passions or sacerdotal arrogance; 
but it oftener took an aspect of beneficence, particularly when the secular 
authorities neglected their duties. The better part of the clergy themselves 
never lost sight of the evils engendered by an unlimited domination of their 
order. 


The independence of the cantons and the difference of their forms of polity 
nece.ssarily occasioned variations in their church di.scipline. These were 
taken advantage of by the enemies of reform to reproach its friends with the 
want of a sure foimdation for their faith. The subsequent evangelical 
leaders, harassed by the virulent attacks of their opponents, imagined the 
production of explicit confessions to be requisite for their justification. Tlie 
four evangelical cantons, Ziu-ich, Bern, Bale, and Schaffhausen, and the 


three allied towns, St. Gall, Miilhausen, and Bienne, agreed upon a com- 
mon form of confession, to be laid before the general assembly of the 
church when convoked by the emperor. In the same year (1566) Geneva 
also issued a confession, composed by Farel. Finally, on the 1st of March, 
1566, the so called Helvetic confession was promulgated at Zurich. 


The reformed cantons made frequent but for the most part ineffectual 
intercessions for their oppressed co-religionists in France and Savoy. 
Numerous refugees from these countries found protection and support in 
Switzerland. Geneva became a city of refuge for persecuted Italians, and 
Zurich for the English, who fled from the tyranny of Queen Ilarj’. Tlie 
church of Rome, unable to withstand any longer the demands for 
reformation, even of Catholics themselves, had at last consented to open a 
council at Trent. Tlie reception of its decisions by the Catholic cantons 
occasioned the reformed ones to be regarded by them more than ever as 
renegades and reprobates, while it served to increase the suspicions and 
imbitterment of the latter. All sentiments of patriotism yielded to religious 
hatred, which constantly found new food for itself. 


In former times the confederates had always maintained a jealous vigilance 
with regard to the pope, considered as a foreign power, and with regard to 
the clerical order in general, as instruments of that power. But now, the zeal 
of polemics, and the prevalent ideas of the duty of submissiveness to the 
spiritual authority, placed a part of the Helvetic body entirely at the 
command of their ecclesiastical superiors; and by consequence, attached 
them to that line of foreign policy most conformable to clerical interests. 


At this epoch, Cardinal Carlo Bon’omeo exercised a distinguished influence 
in spiritual and political matters. Elevated at the age of thrce-and-twenty to 
the bishopric of Milan and the dignity of cardinal, he felt an early vocation 
to the office of reformer of the Catholic clergy and church discipline; but 
his mind was so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of a dominant jiriest- 
hood that even the heads of the Catholic cantons were compelled to resist 
his proceedings. He powerfully contributed towards putting in execution the 
decrees of the Council of Trent; he established at Milan a college for the 
bringing up of Swiss youth to the clerical profession; he induced the pope to 
keep a permanent nuncio in the Catholic cantons. His establishment of 


Jesuits at Lucerne was still more momentous in its influence on the public 
mind and on education; while the effect produced by the Jesuits on the 
upper classes was rivalled by that which the order of Capuchins exercised 
over the lower. 


The first permanent nuncio, the bishop of Vercelli, a proteg6 of the cardinal 
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Borromeo, brought about, in 1579, a league between the bishop of Bale and 
the seven Catholic cantons. This may be regarded as a sort of Catholic 
counterpart to the evangelical co-burghership of Bern and Zurich. The 
contracting parties promised each other aid in the affairs of religion, etc. 
The seven cantons engaged to retain in the Catholic faith such subjects of 
the bishop as had not yet abandoned it, and to use their endeavours in re- 
con- verting those who had apostatised. In 1586, the so-called Borromean 
or “golden league” was sworn to by the seven Catholic cantons, the 
provisions of which were similar to those of the foregoing one, with the 
addition of the following clause: that, in case of individual members 
manifesting any inclination to desert the faith, the others should compel 
them to abide by it, and visit the promoters of defection with condign 
punishment. 


A ludicrous example of the length to which distrust of Rome was carried by 
the Protestant party was afforded by the controversy excited on the occasion 
of the reform of the Julian calendar. Pope Gregory XIII commenced his 
reform of the calendar by striking off ten days from the year 1582. The 
Catholic cantons adopted this arrangement, after Unterwalden had offered 
some objections to it. The Protestants, on the other hand, conceived an 
apprehension lest the reception of a calendar decreed by the pope, and 
named after him, might pave the way for future papal encroachments; and 
lest their compliance might wear the appearance of deference to a papal 


mandate. The Catholic cantons not only adopted the Gregorian calendar, but 
enjoined its observance on the free bailiwicks, and instructed the vogts to 
punish recusants. 


Irritated by this mode of proceeding, Zurich turned the affair into a question 
of religion: the greatest ferment, however, was in the Thurgau. The two 
religious parties had now not only different feast days, but confusion took 
place on market days, and other civil arrangements. After the waste of 
much discussion on the matter at successive diets, the neutral cantons, in 
concert with the French ambassador, finally concluded an arrangement by 
which the regulation of the calendar was committed to each canton within 
the bounds of its own territory.** 


RELATIONS WITH SAVOY; THE ESCALADE (1602 A.D.) 


In October, 1564, Bern, by a peace concluded at Lausanne, restored to 
Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, the Chablais and the county of Gex, on 
condition that he should allow the free exercise of the reformed religion in 
those districts. The duke, on his side, made a formal cession to Bern and 
Fribourg of his rights on the Pays de Vaud, and this cession was confirmed 
in 1617 by Duke Charles Emanuel. Emanuel Philibert maintained the article 
of the treaty concerning religion until his death, but his successor, Charles 
Emanuel, disregarding his father’s promise, drove away, in 1598, the 
reformed clergy from the Chablais, and abolished the Reformation by force. 
He also resumed a system of annoyance and intrigue against Geneva, and 
he encouraged several conspiracies, for the purpose of recovering 
possession of that city. 


At length, in 1602, he made a bold attempt to take the town by surprise. 
Under pretence of watching the movements of the French on his frontiers, 
he assembled a body of troops near its walls, and in the night between the 
11th and 12th of December (old style), scaling ladders having been 
prepared for the purpose, a party of two hundred of the duke’s soldiers 
silently mounted the walls at one o’clock in the morning, while the rest 
waited outside for a 
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signal to force the gate. They had been promised the plunder of the city, but 
Geneva was providentially spared the horrors that would have followed 
their success. A sentry hearing noise in the ditch gave the alarm, the citizens 
ran to arms and barricaded the streets, the guard at the gate let down the 
portcullis, and fired a cannon which enfiladed the ditch and swept away the 
ladders. The troops outside, seeing the attack had failed, began a retreat 
while those that were in the town, being assailed on every side by the 
citizens, were either killed or thrown into the ditches. Thirteen were made 
prisoners and hanged next day as midnight assassins. Theodore de Bcze, 
who, owing to his great age, had discontinued preaching, mounted the 
pulpit next morning and began singing the 124th psahn, in gratitude to the 
Almighty who had snatched his countrymen from the jaws of destruction. 
The anniversary of the Escalade has been ever since religiously kept at 
Geneva. The canton of Bern strongly resented this treacherous attack upon 
its ally, but the neutral cantons interfered, and a new treaty was at length 
concluded in July, 1603, by which the duke of Savoy engaged not to raise 
any fortress or assemble any troops within sixteen miles of the city. From 
that time the republic of Geneva was left in the undisturbed enjoyment of its 
independence; and, besides Bern, Zurich contracted with it a perpetual 
alliance. 


DISORDERS IN THE ORISONS 


In the early part of the seventeenth century, the country of the Grisons 
became involved in war with the courts of Spain and of Austria, in 
consequence of a revolt which broke out in the Valtellina, and was a source 
of great and lasting calamities to both countries. The origin of the 
disturbances in the Valtellina was of a remote date. The people of that 
valley (which had become subject to the Grisons a century before) were 
Catholic, while the majority of their Grisons masters had embraced the 
reformed communion. The government of the Grisons, stimulated by some 
of the more zealous evangelical clergymen, interfered in a certain measure 
with the consciences of their subjects. On the other hand, the conduct of the 
agents of Rome excited the suspicions of the Grisons. 


Pope Pius V, a strenuous defender of the prerogatives of his church, 
endeavoured to recover certain tithes and other revenues in the Valtellina, 
which had been given up by the Grisons to lay improprietors. He 
commissioned for this purpose John Planta, baron of Razuns, and his son 
Conrad, who was a canon of the cathedral of Coire, to whom, in 1572, he 
issued a bull, conferring on them the management of all church lands and 
revenues in the Valtellina and in the adjoining county of Chiavenna, “which 
were then held by improper persons,” meaning thereby several Protestants, 
and among others the Salis, a powerful Grisons family, and ancient rivals of 
the Plantas. The Salis appealed to the diet of the Grisons, who tleeideil that 
the grant by the pope to the Plantas was illegal. The baron of Razuns, not 
having paid sufficient deference to this decision, was imprisoned, tortured, 
and put to death. His son escaped, and soon after [1574], through the 
mediation of the Swiss cantons, public tranquillity was restored, at least in 
appearance. 


In the beginning of the following century the duke of Fuentes, the Spanish 
governor of Milan, raised, at the northern extremity of the Lake of Como, a 
fort which commanded the only carriage-road leading into the Valtellina. 
Spain had long been ambitious of possessing that fine valley, through which 
lay the only direct communication between Lombardy and the Tyrol, and 
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other Austrian territories; for a.? the two branches of the house of Austria 
were allied by policy as well as by blood, it was their interest to have some 
road by which they could receive or send speedy assistance to each other. 
On the other hand, the republic of Venice, which was then the only 
independent power in Italy, and whose territories lay between Austria and 
Spanish Lombardy, was essentially interested in maintaining the Grisons in 
possession of Valtellina, which bordered on her two provinces of Bergamo 
and Brescia, and through which she could obtain recruits from Switzerland, 
her natural ally against any encroachments from Spain and Austria. In 1603, 
Venice made a treaty with the Grisons leagues for the purpose of having 


free passage through the territory of the latter. This excited the jealousy of 
the duke of Fuentes, and the Grisons, in order to keep on good terms with 

the Spanish governor, and to continue to receive the usual supplies of corn 
and other provisions from Lombardy, granted likewise free passage to the 

Spanish soldiers through the Valtellina. 


In 1615, the alliance between Venice and the Grisons expired. The Venetian 
senate sent an agent to renew it, who, in order to overcome the obstacles 
made by the Spanish and Austrian agents, found means to excite in the 
Protestants both religious and political suspicions of their Catholic subjects 
of Valtellina. A great synod of the Protestant ministers assembled and the 
Venetian alliance was urged with expressions of violent rancour against 
Spain and its supposed partisans in the Valtellina and the Grisons. The 
Protestant communes rose in arms against those who were suspected of 
being favourable to Spain; some persons were killed, and many more were 
fined and banished, and among these were the two brothers Planta and the 
bishop of Coire himself. This happened in 1618. The violent leaders of the 
Protestants gave orders for the arrest of Nicholas Rusca, the archpriest of 
Sondrio, the head of the Catholic clergy of Valtellina, a man much respected 
for his pious and moral conduct, but who had opposed the efforts of the 
Protestants to make converts among his flock. Rusca was taken into the 
Grisons country, and tried before a summary tribunal on the charges of 
treasonable correspondence with the Spaniards, and of resistance to the 
edicts of the government. The old man denied the first charge, of which he 
appears, in fact, to have been innocent; and with regard to the second, he 
said he had only opposed, though not by seditious means, those innovations 
which were detrimental to the Catholic faith and contrary to the religious 
privileges of Valtellina. He was put to the torture, and he died in 
con.sequence in his prison after a few days. His body was burned by the 
public executioner. 


These cruelties exasperated the people of Valtellina, as well as the partisans 
of the Plantas among the Grisons. The emigrants of that party assembled at 
Milan and in the Tyrol; they corresponded with the discontented in 
Valtellina, and aimed at overturning the government of their own country. A 
wealthy native of Valtellina, named Robustelli, put himself at the head of 
the conspirarcy, which was to shake off the sovereignty of the Grisons. The 


duke of Feria, governor of Milan, secretly encouraged the conspirators, and 
gave them money. At break of clay on the 19th of July, 1620, the day fixed 
for the breaking out of the revolt, Robustelli and his companions, with a 
number of armed men, entered Tirano, one of the largest villages of 
Valtellina, and having rung the bells as a signal, they began to massacre the 
Protestants, whether Grisons or their own countrymen. At the first alarm, 
both the Catholic and the Protestant inhabitants who were unac-quainted 
with the conspiracy arose from their beds, thinking that some party of 
outlaws were come to commit depredations, as had before happened. 
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The Orisons governor, John CappoH, suspecting the same thing, ordered 
the town-house bell to be rung to summon the people to arms. But as these 
came out of their houses, the conspirators, who were in waiting, fell upon 
the Protestants; while the Catholics, being apprised of the true cause of the 
tumult, and excited by the leaders of the insurrection, joined in the 
massacre, and having broken open the place where the arms were deposited, 
proceeded to the well-known dwellings of the Protestants. These strove to 
defend themselves, but in vain; they were hunted out and barbarously 
killed, five alone escaping. Several of them who had run out of the town 
were attacked by the peasants of the neighbourhood, who showetl them no 
mercy. Some women were also murdered. The governor was shot, and the 
Protestant preacher’s head was cut off and stuck on his own pulpit. Tlie 
houses were plundered, although the conspirators had solemnly agreed to 
respect the property of the victims, for the sake of their wives and children: 
but those who did not refrain from murder were not likely to be restrained 
from robbery. 


At Sondrio, the chief town of ‘altellina, the insurrection broke out in the 
same manner. The governor, however, had time to make a show of defence, 
which enabled him to obtain a safeguard for himself and his family ; but all 
the rest of the Protestants were butchered without mercy, except two natives 
of the place, a man and a woman, who had become Protestants, and who 


until 

193-194 Tyre and Laodicea take part in the struggle of Septimius Severus 
and Pescennius Niger for the emperorship. Niger sends troops to Tyre, 
which burn and pillage the city. 

201 Severus recruits the population of Tyre and gives it a colonial title. Tyre 
and Berytus enjoy the monopoly of producing that dye known as the 
imperial purple. As part of the second Syrian province of Rome, their 
prosperity increases until 


616 the Persian king, Chosroes II, subjugates Syria (including Phoenicia) 
and rules it until 


622 when the Byzantine emperor regains control. 


636 Battle of the Hieromax. As a result the Emperor Heraclius abandons 
Syria to the Mohammedans. 
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FIFTH PERIOD (633-1516 a.d.) 
Under the rule of the caliphs Phoenician civilisation suffers no decay. 


Tyre maintains its commercial importance. 1100-1110 Baldwin and the 
Crusaders capture all the Phoenician cities 


except Tyre. 1111 Siege of Tyre begun by Baldwin. He abandons it during 
the winter. 1124 Siege and capture of Tyre by the Crusaders. 1187 Saladin 
overthrows the kingdom of Jerusalem. 


Tyre begins a heroic defence against him. 1189 Relief of Tyre by Guy de 
Lusignan. Capture of Acre (Akko) by 


were sent to the Inquisition at Milan. The man abjured again, and so saved 
his life; the woman, more firm of purpose, refused to retract, and was 
burned alive. At Teglio, a small village, the assassins came just as the 
Protestants were attending service in their church. The church was 
surromided by armed men; the people within endeavoured to defend the 
entrance, but the assailants climbed to the windows, and fired on the 
congregation. Men, women, and children here fell victims promiscuously. 
The door was then forced open, and the women being pushed out the men 
were all killed, with their pastor. Some had taken shelter in the belfry, but in 
vain; their tormentors lighted a fire underneath, and burned them. 


The whole valley fell into the power of the insurgents. The victims of this 
catastrophe have been stated as amounting to 350; probably they exceeded 
that number. The fugitives were hunted after, shot at, stoned to death, or 
thrown into the river Adda. 


At the first news of this sanguinary revolt the Orisons loudly expressed 
their indignation. Two of the leagues, Caddee and the Ten .lurisdictions, 
sent two thousand men, under one of the Salis, to march against ‘altellina ; 
but the Grey League, in which the Catholics were most numerous, held 
back from the rest. A body of five hundred Spaniards entered the county of 
Chiavenna, in consequence of which the Orisons thought prudent to 
evacuate ValtcUina, and repass the mountains to their own country. An 
order came from Madrid by which Waltellina was placed under the royal 
protection of Spain, and Spanish garrisons were sent to Morbegno and 
Tirano. 


The cantons of Bern and Zurich, being applied to by the Orisons for 
assistance against their revolted subjects, sent a considerable body of men, 
who entered Bormio and marched upon Tirano, committing many acts of 
cruel retaliation on their way. Two thousand Spanish veterans defended 
Tirano. The troops of each canton fought separately; those of Bern hurried 
forward to the attack, without waiting for their allies of Zurich, and were 
defeated with the lo.ss of their commander. The Zurichers came up next, but 
the Spaniards waited for them within the walls of the town, and after seven 
hours of fruitless attack the Swiss were obliged to retire with great loss; 
and, being 
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harassed by the peasants, few of them succeeded in recrossing the Alps. 
The people of Valtellina, elated with their success, set about establishing a 
regency, of which Robustelli was appointed president. 


The ministers of France did not behold with indifference the Spanish powi;r 
stretching itself over Valtellina, and threatening, in conjunction with 
Austria, the independence of the Grisons. The Venetian senate was likewise 
deeply interested in preventing the increase of Spanish dominion in Italy. 
The duke of Savoy saw things in the same light. And, as it happened, Pope 
Paul V, the great supporter of the Valtellina insurgents, having died in 
January, 1621, his successor, Gregory XV, a man of moderate sentiments, 
felt as an Italian prince a jealous suspicion of the aggrandisement of Spain, 
and also openly disapproved of the barbarous transactions of the Valtellina 
insurrection. All these sovereigns remonstrated strongly with the king of 
Spain against the occupation of Valtellina; and insisted on some 
conciliatory arrangement by which the rights of the Grisons over the valley 
should be acknowledged with proper security for the religion and privileges 
of their subjects. 


The duke of Feria, on the other hand, not wishing to lose the fruit of all his 
intrigues, endeavoured to bring about an arrangement with the Grisons 
under his own superintendence, before the ministers at Madrid should come 
to an understanding. He succeeded in persuading the Grey League, where 
the Catholics were most numerous, to send agents to Milan, and the Plantas 
favoured his scheme. The negotiations turned in favour of Spain and of the 
Catholic party in the Grisons. Valtellina was to remain for eight years 
garrisoned by Spaniards; the executive authority was to be restored to the 
Grisons, but no Protestant was to settle in the valley ; full amnesty was 
given for the past, and the Catholic religion was prescribed as the only 
religion in Valtellina. 


The other two leagues, however, would not listen to these conditions, and 
they came to an open rupture with the Grey League. One of the chief 
Protestant leaders, George Jenatsch, once a clergyman and now a soldier, 
assembled his cotmtrymen of the Ten Jurisdictions, entered the valleys of 
the Grey League, drove away from it the auxiliaries sent by the Catholic 
cantons, and obliged its representatives to renounce their treaty with Milan. 
Jenatsch having surprised, in the castle of Rietberg, Pompey Planta, one of 
the two emigrant brothers attached to the Spanish party, and whom he 
looked upon as a traitor to his country, clove his head with a battle-axe. 


Meantime the conferences at Madrid were proceeding, though slowly. 
Philip III died, but by his will recommended his son to settle the Italian 
question according to the advice of the pope, and for the peace of Europe. 
In April, 1621, a treaty was concluded at Madrid, by which the Valtellina 
was to be evacuated by the Spaniards, and the Grisons were to be reinstated 
in their possession of it; a full amnesty for the past and security for the 
future were to be given to the natives, under the guarantee of the French 
king, the Swiss cantons, and the pope. But these conditions pleased neither 
the Grisons nor the people of Valtellina. The Grisons again took up arms 
and entered the county of Bormio, but the Spaniards advancing upon them 
on one side and the Austrians from the Tyrol on the other, they withdrew 
again in confusion. 


Upon this the duke of Feria took possession of Chiavenna, and the Austrian 
general, Baldiron, entered the league of the Ten Jurisdiction.“!, and on the 
plea of former claims took possession of it, as well as of Lower Engadine, 
or valley of the Inn, in the name of Austria. The inhabitants were obliged, 
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inder pain of death, to give up their arms, and to swear fidelity to Austria. 
The other two leagues were also overrun by the Austrians, who placed a 
garrison at Coire, tlie bishop of which town, availing hunself of the terror of 
foreign arms, put forth his former pretensions to sovereignty, and assumed 


the exercise of almost despotic authority. A forced treaty was entered into in 
January, 1622, by the two leagues, the other being considered as extinct, in 
which they gave up forever their sovereignty over the Valtellina and 
Borniio; they acknowledged the incorporation of the Ten Jurisdictions, the 
Lower Engadine and the Miinsterthal, with the Austrian dominions; and 
they submitted to the passage of Spanish troops through their own 
territories. The independence of the Grisons was in fact annihilated. Such 
were the consequences of their harsh and imprudent treatment of the people 
of Valtellina and of their obstinate rejection of the conditions of Madrid. 


The Grisons Recover Independence 


Tlie overbearing conduct of the Austrians was, however, the cause of the 
restoration of Grisons independence. In that part of the country which they 
now considered their own, it having been incorporated with the Austrian 
dominions, Baldiron’s soldiers oppressed the inhabitants with the greatest 
insolence, interfered with their property, obliged them to carry heavy loads, 
and treated them more like beasts of burden than like men. A swarm of 
Capuchins spread over the valleys to convert the peasants to Catholicism. 
All the reformed clergy were driven away, seventy-five evangelical 
churches were left without pastors, and the people were compelled by 
blows to attend the Catholic service. 


This last act of tyranny roused them to resistance. The robust and spirited 
inhabitants of the fine valley called Pratigau, disarmed as they were, hied to 
the mountain forests, made themselves spears and clubs, and on Palm 
Sunday, 1622, they issued out with loud shouts, surprised the Austrian 
detachments, cut them to pieces or made them prisoners, and drove away 
the main body as far as Maienfeld. They then invested Coire, where 
Baldiron himself was. The rest of the country followed their example, the 
mountaineers from Appenzell joined them, and Baldiron was obliged to 
demand a truce to withdraw from the country. Rudolf von Salis was named 
general of the patriots. But Baldiron came again into the Pratigau the next 
summer with ten thousand men, eager for vengeance. The people fought 
with the fury of despair in the valleys, in the villages, in the mountains. It is 
recorded that in the last fight thirty brave men threw themselves, armed 
with clubs only, into the enemy’s ranks, and fell one aft«r the other upon 


heaps of soldiers whom they had slain. The succour from Coire came too 
late. The whole country of Pratigau was already in flames, and the 
population almost entirely destroyed. 


The Grisons leagues sent envoys to the archduke of Austria at Lindau, but 
they had to submit to hard conditions. The league of the Ten Jurisdictions 
was declared to belong to Austria, and free passage was to be allowed 
through the whole Grisons country to the Austrians and Spaniards. The king 
of France, Louis XIII, who was jealous of the Austrian power, had already 
interfered by negotiations, in concert with the duke of Savoy and the senate 
of Venice, to prevent the permanent occupation by Spain and Austria of the 
important passes of the Grisons and the Valtellina. At last, in 1624, he sent a 
force under the count de Coeuvres into the Grisons coimtry. Bern and 
Zurich not only gave a free passage but added their contingents. All the 
exiled Grisons, under Rudolf von Salis and Jenatsch, led the van. As 
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they reached the frontier of their country a general rising took place, and the 
Austrian garrisons and governors were driven away. The following year 
Chiavenna and the Valtellina were reconquered from the Spaniards. The 
treaty concluded at Mongon, in Aragon, between France and Spain, in 
1626, settled for a time the aifairs of the Orisons, though not to the full 
satisfaction of the latter, who stiU clung pertinaciously to their rights of 
sovereignty over the Italian valleys. The ValtelUna, Chiavenna, and Bormio 
were to pay an annual tribute to the leagues, but they had the right of 
governing themselves. Some troops in the service of the pope garrisoned 
the towns of Valtellina pro tempore; and Robustelli remained at the head of 
the regency of the valley. 


In 1628 the disputes about the duchy of Mantua brought the French again 
into Italy. The Austrian armies sent to oppose them entered suddenly the 
country of the Orisons, by the pass of Luciensteig, took Coire [1629], and 
again occupied the Ten Jurisdictions and the Engadine. Although this time 


there was no slaughter of the inhabitants, yet vexations of every sort were 
heaped on them. Famine followed, and a pestilence brought by the Oerman 
troops, probably from the frontiers of Turkey, devastated the unfortmiate 
Rha“tian valleys; twelve thousand people died of the latter scourge. Luckily 
for the Orisons the successes of Oustavus Adolphus in Oermany induced 
the emperor to conclude with France the Treaty of Cherasco, in 1630, by 
which he engaged to withdraw his troops from the Orisons. The duke of 
Rohan then came to Coire as ambassador from France and brought with 
him some troops, who assisted the Orisons in fortifying their passes towards 
the Tyrol. 


In 1635, war having broken out again between France and the emperor, 
Rohan, at the head of a Orisons force, crossed the Alps, and after some 
sharp fighting, reconquered Valtellina, Chiavenna, and Bormio from the 
Austrians and Spaniards united. But the court of France now imperiously 
required that the Italian valleys should be governed according to the Treaty 
of Mongon. The French envoy Lanier, an overbearing man, assumed the 
tone of a master at Coire, and talked of the Orisons as rebels. The Orisons 
chiefs said among themselves, “Austria takes and France lies; let us trust no 
foreign power, but seek help only from our own arms.” 


In February, 1636, several of the principal men of the leagues assembled at 
Coire and swore to risk their all to deliver their country from all foreign 
domination. Colonel Jenatsch was of the number, and he with great secrecy 
negotiated a treaty at Innsbruck with the archduke of Austria, nephew to the 
emperor Ferdinand II, by which the former relations of friendship between 
the two countries were restored, and Austria promised to co-operate in 
driving the French out of the Orisons. Jenatsch armed his countrymen 
secretly; but the duke of Rohan, nevertheless, suspecting something, 
reinforced his posts on the banks of the Rhine and of the Landquart. On a 
sudden Jenatsch, with six battalions of his countrymen, appeared before the 
French intrenchments, while at the same time a body of Austrians showed 
itself at Lindau, threatening the rear of the French, who, fearful of being 
surrounded [1637], agreed to withdraw, which they did to the number of 
about five thousand; and this time the deliverance was complete, for no 
foreigners remained in the Orisons country. The Orisons were left in 


possession of the Italian valleys, to which they granted a full amnesty, 
besides acknowledging the Catholic religion as that of the country. 


Spain made a perpetual peace with the Orisons at Milan in September 1639, 
on the above conditions, and Austria, too, renewed its former treaties with 
the leagues, at Feldkirch, in August, 1641, preserving its seigniorial rights 
and fees the in Engadine and the Ten Jurisdictions : these, however, were 
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bought off ten years after by the payment of 75,000 florins. Thus Aastria 
ceased to have any jurisdiction in the Grisons territory excepting the 
baronies of Razuns and Tarasp. 


The brave Colonel Jenatsch, two years after he had freed his country, was 
murdered in January, 1639, while at a party of officers at Coire. 
Conspirators entered the hall in disguise, and pressing round him, as if in 
sport, murdered him in the middle of the festival. Rudolf Planta, being 
accused by public rumour of having thus avenged the murder of his brother 
Pompey, withdrew to his estates in the Engadine, where he died some time 
after. 


Meantime the Thirty Years’ War was proceeding in Germany. With the 
result of that war the Swiss were deeply concerned, for had the house of 
Austria, assisted by its relatives of Spain, succeeded in laying the German 
confederation at its feet, the Swiss cantons would not have been left long in 
the enjoyment of their civil and religious liberties. The conduct of the 
Austrians towards the Grisons, the allies of the Helvetic League, 
sufficiently showed what the cantons themselves had to expect. The 


termination, however, of that great contest by the Peace of Westphalia 
eventually put the seal to the independence of Switzerland.” 


SWITZERLAND IN THE THIRTY YEARs’ WAR 


In the sixteenth century the house of Habsburg fought for the ancient church 
and the mediaeval unity of all Christian people, in order first of aU to gain 
political predominance but in the end undivided sway. The successors of 
Philip II renewed the struggles that had distinguished the reign of that 
monarch. Their mighty enemy the king of France again sought to double his 
strength by alliance. He obtained the services of the Swiss through an 
advantageous treaty [1602] and many proofs of friendliness ; he encouraged 
the reformed states of the empire in the formation of the “evangelical 
union” (May, 1608) which was backed by himself; he was on good terms 
with England and the emancipated Netherlands. In Italy the fear of the 
boundless ambition of the Habsburgs brought him much support (such as 
that of Savoy, Venice, etc.). Under the guise of a great liberator and peace- 
maker Henry now dreamed of making France the sovereign of the whole of 
Europe. Such a design threatened to involve Switzerland in the vicissitudes 
of external and internal wars and in difficult relations with the other great 
powers. 


Through the renewal of a league with the Catholic districts of the 
confederation [1602] Spain weakened betimes the French influence; 
therefore France in a particular compact claimed the assurance that 
Switzerland woul(‘ allow no passage to the enemy’s troops. The open 
partisanship for Spain of the five [Catholic] districts might have excited the 
reformed towns to enter the German “union”; but they refused all 
invitations to join the allied princes. They also evadeil an alliance with 
Sweden; but Zurich and Bern consented to a defensive alliance with the 
markgraf George Frederick 


Swiss Gdard 
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of Baden-Durlach, a member of the vmion (August 19th, 1612, for twelve 
years) : for the most part the evangelical districts {Orten) kept up a friendly 
correspondence with the united imperial states about their political 
condition. 


Meantime the sudden death of Henry IV thwarted the expectations of his 
supporters and allies. Spain now exploited the universal fluctuations in 
political circumstances in order to establish her power. The duke of Savoy 
(Charles Emanuel) again joined the Spanish court, and counting upon the 
latter’s assistance he fitted out an expedition against Geneva and the Vaud 
(1610-1611); but the watchfulness of the Bernese prevented his gaining a 
decisive battle. Wlien his claims to the principality of Montferrat caused 
him to quarrel with the Habsburgs, he made friends with Venice, which was 
on the point of an alliance with the Swiss, and sought help from the enemies 
of Spain. In honour of the Protestant powers, he began negotiations with 
Bern as to an alliance which was brought about by English mediation (June 
23rd, 1617), after Savoy had formally renoimced all pretensions to Vaud. 


From the ecclesiastical differences of the German Empire finally arose a 
war lasting many years [known as the Thirty Years’ War], which affected 
the confederation in various ways. The evangelical towns had repeatedly 
been in fear of a united attack by the Catholic “districts” and the Habsburg 
supremacy, and they therefore made preparations for their defence; they 
proposed a common evangelical defensionale (military organization), but 
did not succeed in carrying through this scheme, because Bale refused to 
co-oper- ate, in order not to excite opponents. At the time of nearer danger, 
the reformed states made inquiries as to the disposition of the Catholic 
districts, who each time promised to provide their federal contingent. Wlien 
the emperor after the victory over Denmark (1625-1627) carried an army 
into Germany, which, as its leader threatened, was to ” bring the rebellious 
Swiss into order” get back the old Habsburg possessions and repress the 
reformed church, the Catholic districts felt moved as confederates to make 
declarations by oath and to conclude certain treaties. This attitude pacified 
the evangelicals. 


Preparations were unanimously made for the protection of the common 
bailiwicks. A commission took in hand the numbering and collecting of I 
those capable of bearing arms : it inspected the arsenals, fortresses, and 
passes on the frontiers; provided for good guards and quick assembling of 
troops; and the provincial governors received extended powers. As Austria 
imperiously claimed the free use of the Alpine passes, the Swiss diet 
resolved to hold their first contingent of troops in readiness for defence 
against foreign powers, and to equip the rest of the men without delay; the 
proposal of the confederate defensionale was seriously considered. 


The proclamation of the Edict of Restitution at this time also disgusted the 
evangelical towns (March 6th, 1629). The ecclesiastical princes (Bale, 
Constance, St. Gall, etc.) demanded the immediate restitution of the 
churches, property, and lordship which had been lost for a century, and, as 
they were openly supported by the emperor, the reformers had fresh reason 
for establishing a strict defensive alliance. Confidently relying on foreign 
assistance, the five districts meantime defended with all their power the 
claims of the prince abbot and the bishop of Constance; on the other side 
Zurich held firm to the prescriptive authority of her “divorce court” and the 
rights of the reformed congregations. The bitter feeling rose to such a pitch 
that only danger from the outside could prevent a civil war. 
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By the victories of the Swedish king Gustavus Adolphus (1630-1632) 
Austria was driven into a corner. She proposed without result an alliance 
with the confederation. The evangelical towns declared themselves neutral; 
but as the five districts continually violated this neutrality by giving the 
Spanish troops leave to pass through them, Gustavus Adolphus at last 
threatened to carry the war into Switzerland (April, 1632). This declaration 
had the effect of restricting at once the privilege of inarching through 
neutral territory, and of inducing the Catholics to seek a reconciliation with 


Philip Augustus and Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 1192 Treaty of peace with the 
Mohammedans. The Christian territory 


extends from Joppa to Tyre. Acre becomes the chief commercial centre of 
the Phoenician coast and 1291 is taken by the sultan of Egypt, to whom 
other Syrian towns also submit. 1516 Selim I conquers the whole of Syria, 
which since then has been 


included in the Ottoman empire. 


CARTHAGINIAN HISTORY IN OUTLINE FIRST PERIOD (813-410 
B.C.) 


B.C. 


814-813 Carthage, according to tradition, is founded by Elissa, sister of 
King Pygmalion of Tyre, who fled from her brother. The Phoenicians find 
the land occupied by Libyans whom they dispossess. They also manage to 
get some kind of control over the nomads in the outlying regions of their 
new domain. The official heads of the government were the suffets, similar 
to the Roman consuls. There may have been only two in office at a time, 
serving for one year, but capable of re-election. 


600-550 Malchus, mentioned by Justin, who calls him ” king ” of Carthage. 
Successful wars in Africa and Sicily undertaken to extend the city’s 
commerce. Malchus defeated in Sardinia ; he turns against Carthage. 


550-500 Decline of Tyre after Persian conquest. Carthage becomes 
independent (530). Mago, father of Hasdrubal and Hamilcar succeeds 
Malchus. It is to the efforts of this family that Carthage owed her 
supremacy. Hasdrubal’s sons are Hannibal, Hasdrubal, and Sappho ; 
Hamilcar’s are Himilco, Hanno, and Gisco. Carthaginian supremacy 
established over Sardinia, Balearic Isles, parts of Sicily, Liguria, and Gaul ; 
in the course of which conquests there occurred a sea-fight 


Zurich. A court of equity did away with the quarrel about “restitution” 
through the Compromise of Baden (September 7th, 1632), the acceptance 
of which was brought about by the French ambassador (Rohan). 


Scarcely had the religious parties made up their quarrel and resolved on 
unanimous action when internal peace was again disturbed by the ” attack 
in the defiles.” A number of Bernese intended for the protection of 
Miilhausen, who were marching along the usual road through the territory 
of Solothurn were stopped at a narrow pass near Balsthal, in order that 
inquiries might be made as to whether they were on their way to join tlie 
Swedes. The government called all the people to arms, but finally, on the 
indignant e.xplanation of Bern, granted freedom of passage (September 
20th). Scarcely had the Bernese set forward on their journey when the 
governors Roll and Brumer fell upon them, in order to crush the “heretics.” 
Fifteen men were killed, the rest woimded and plundered. The government 
of Solothurn, deceived by false reports, refused to give the compensation 
demanded. Thereupon Bern stopped supplies and prepared to obtain 
satisfaction by violence. Solothurn gave warning of the matter to the 
confederation; part of the diet decided to defend the guilty to the utmost; the 
independent districts, however, forced them to bring the offenders under the 
law and to pacify Bern by an example of strict justice. Roll was banished 
for ten, Brumer for six years, their property confiscated; and three peasants, 
as chief participators, were executed. 


Still more seriously was peace endangered by an invasion of the Swedish 
army (September, 1633). General Horn forced a passage through Stein 
[canton of Zurich] and marched over Swiss territory to besiege the town of 
Constance. Enraged at this violation of declared neutral ground, the five 
districts demanded restitution from Zurich. As the latter made restitution, 
though with complaints, she was suspected of having made a secret treaty 
with Sweden. Three thousand men from the Catliolic territories marched 
into the district of St. Gall to protect the abbot. In the meantime the Swedes 
decamped, after unsuccessfully bombarding Constance, and returned to 
Germany. But the mistrust of the Catholics could only be allayed by a 
sacrifice. As a citizen of Zurich, the military commandant of Thurgau, 
Kilian Kesselring, fell imder the suspicion of having secretly hindered the 
assembling of the militia. He was taken prisoner and put on the rack. As he 


firmly maintained his innocence, he was taken into Schwyz, where he was 
kept seventy weeks in strict confinement. It was only with great effort that 
Zurich and Bern, whose interference was supported by the independent 
districts and the French court, could procure his discharge, on the payment 
by himself of a heavy fine. Zurich compensated him by giving him a 
lucrative appointment. 


These proceedings embittered the public mind to such an extent that the 
negotiations for a dejensionale remained in abeyance for three years. The 
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five districts renewed their alliance with Spain (March, 1634), and again 
agreed to open their roads to the Spanish army and in case of necessity to 
help to protect Upper Burgundy. Wliilst Bale, Schaffhausen, and Zurich 
sought to protect their territory and to preserve the neutrality of the Swiss 
soil, both religious parties participated openly in the victories and defeats of 
their co-religionists. Many volunteers and mercenaries joined the armies in 
Germany. On the other hand thousands exchanged their cruelly devastated 
homes for the peaceful districts of Switzerland. 


Bale found herself in the most difficult position. As a frontier town filled to 
overflowing with refugees, and a close neighbour of the Austrian forest 
towns, around which the imperial and the Swedish troops fought with rapid 
alternations of success, she could only maintain her free position by dint of 
indefatigable watchfulness, by extraordinary sacrifices and opportune 
compliance towards an oppressive superiority. In the spring of 1633 the 
Swedes took possession of the forest towns and Upper Alsace. Bale was 
obliged to open her gates to an imperial army of thirty thousand men, in 
order to spare herself irreconcilable hostility. Rheinfeld and Breifach were 
conquered by Austria. At the same time the inhabitants of Bale had to bear 
with the ill will of the Swedes and to defend themselves against wandering 
guerrilla troops. Wlien the former had the upper hand they went through the 
territory belonging to the town without asking for permission, and defiantly 


obtained the grant of a free passage through her gates. Shortly afterwards 
the imperial troops requited this favour shown to the enemy with barbarous 
deeds of violence, which were at last, in October, revenged by a bold sortie. 


The Defendonale (1647 A.D.J 


To these misfortunes were added an oppressive rise in prices, the plundering 
of the country by vmbridled mercenaries and robber bands, the breaking-out 
of a ravaging sickness (Lazarus fever), and the growing burden of the 
foreign beggars. The burghers found a slight compensation for these 
sacrifices in the advantageous trade in the booty of the marching army, 
which could not be repressed by the authorities in spite of commands and 
punishments. 


When the district of Freigraf, Alsace, and the bishopric of Bale were 
garrisoned by the French — by whom Bale and Solothurn were endangered 
— all the thirteen districts reunited for the uniform defence of the frontiers. 
New proposals for an energetic organisation of defence cropped up. The 
confederation cautiously sought now to pacify all the powers by a strict 
neutrality; and yet Bale could not hinder Duke Bernard of Weimar from 
breaking into Frickthal through her territory [1636]. The long negotiations 
about the protection of Freigraf demanded by Spain had no result; even the 
Catholic districts were not inclined to it. An attempt was made to protect 
Constance by a fortress. Zurich also began to build extensive earthworks. 
The reformed towns took foreign war-experts into their service; but they 
could not agree about effectual preparations for the defence of Bale and 
Schaffhausen. 


Both religious parties meantime became more and more convinced that they 
had the worst to expect from outside ; and yet a new plan for a regulated 
guarding of the frontier was not carried out, and once again the 
confederation, torn with disputes about confessions of faith (about Utwyl 
and Lustorf), was to be brought to its senses by a tlireatening danger. The 
approach of a 
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French army under Turenne, of a Swedish one under Wrangel [1647J, the 
attack on Bregenz, the siege of Linden caused them to garrison the eastern 
border from Sargau to Baden, to appoint a council of war, ” and to combine 
the long matured plans for a common defence of the country, so that they 
might serve as a workable basis for a lasting organisation.” [This was the 
long-considered defensionale, drawn up in 1647, finally adopted in 1668.] 


The Swiss Independence Proclamation fl6’J£&’ A.D.) 


During this period negotiations for peace were undertaken in Miinster and 
Osnabruck. The reformed districts resolved to let the confederation be 
represented by an envoy, and the mayor of Bale was chosen. He was to free 
his town from a tiresome lawsuit with the imperial chamber and was to 
bring into recognition the complete independence of the Swiss League. The 
interposition of the French and Swedish envoys forced the emperor to lend 
an ear to the motlest ambassador and to undertake an inquiry into the point 
of law in dispute. In order to break down the stiff-necked resistance of the 
states of the empire, the claims of the Swiss were at last recognised by the 
former as their own; the reformed confederation was therefore included in 
the general peace, and the emperor granted their request. But it was not till 
a year later that the great proclamation of peace was signed in which the 
independence of Switzerland was recognised and assured.’ 


THE peasants’ WAR (1653 A.D.) 


The reestablishment of peace with Germany was a cause for profound 
uneasiness among the country people of Switzerland. This uneasiness, 
joined to several other reasons for discontent which the populations were 
nourish-ing against their governments, provoked that intestine struggle 
called the Peasants’ War. 


In the canton towns the peasants had to complain of the ever-increasing 
restrictions on their ancient rights and the tyranny of the governments and 
their bailiffs. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a transformation 
was taking place in the government of the towns. In the beginning the 
magistrates were elected by the burgher class who, when united in general 


assembly, had besides the right of dealing with important affairs of the 
community. As time went on those families which had most frequently 
furnished functionaries to the republic evinced a tendency to separate 
themselves from the rest of the citizens and form a distinct class. In the 
town the government changed from democracies to aristocracies. Thus at 
Bern, Fribourg, Solothurn, and Lucerne, in the seventeenth century, a 
certain number of families of the higher classes already possessed the 
privilege of having sole access to office. The townsfolk were not only 
excluded, but saw their ancient political rights taken away. Thence arose an 
ever-increasing discontent. 


The country people were loaded with burdens. Feudal rights still weighed 
upon them. Besides the tithe and quit rent there were all kinds of taxes to 
pay to the bailiffs, and these latter did not fail to inflict fines for the smallest 
offence. One of the consequences of the Thirty Years’ War was to aggravate 
the people’s condition already miserable enough. To meet the expenses 
contracted by the obligation of having to furnish the frontier troops on the 
Ger-man side, the government had recourse to war taxes, to import and 
export duties, to wine ( Ungeld, Ohmgeld), salt, cattle dues, etc. 


During the war a number of rich Germans had sought shelter in Switzer- 
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land. Thence had resulted an augmentation of value in land and buildings. 
The price of provisions had gone up considerably. Unfortunately, the 
country people took advantage of this increase in their incomes to live well 
— even luxuriously — acquiring wasteful habits difficult to get rid of. 
When, the Peace of Westphalia being concluded, the foreigners returned 
home, property reverted to its original value and the price of everything 
went down one half. Thence arose deep discontent, which became greater 
when several thousand mercenaries who had served in Germany and 
France, and lost while in camp all working habits, returned to the cantons. 


i\n arbitrary measure taken by several governments caused revolt to burst 
out. Switzerland was flooded with false and debased coinage. Bern, 
Lucerne, Fribourg, and Solothurn considerably lowered the price of this 
money. This augmented the disorder which already reigned in the monetary 
system, and filled up the cup of misery for the poor. The peasants rose, 
incapable of supporting the yoke laid upon them by the town aristocracy. 


The Revolt of Entlebuch 


The signal for revolt was given by Entlebuch. The inhabitants of this valley 
had become subject to Lucerne after the Sempach War, and had retained 
important franchises. To defend these they had already revolted six times. 
When the Lucerne government, following the example of Bern and 
Fribourg, had fixed a tax on cattle, salt, hunting and fishing, and finally had 
determined on debasing the currency (December, 1652), the Entlebuchers 
passed from complaint to revolt. They sent delegates to headquarters to 
expose their wrongs. But these obtained no hearing; a councillor, 
Krebsinger, threatened them, saying: ” With regard to the Entlebuchers we 
have long and fruitlessly tried gentle and kind measures. They are turbulent 
and irrational beings who will never return to reason until we have sent four 
or five hundred bullet-proof Italians against them.” 


This suggestion, carried back to the mountaineers by their principal deputy, 
Jean Emmenegger, gave rise to great irritation. A king’s officer from 
headquarters who came to claim the payment of some debts was seized and 
bound by the ” three Tells,” < Stadelmann, Unternacher, and Hintervoli; 
then conducted to the frontier amidst the jeers of the people. On the 26th of 
January, 1653, all the parishioners of Entlebuch, the vicars leading, went in 
procession to the church of Heiligenkreuz near the village of Hasle on a 
mountain which dominated all the country. There the Entlebuchers swore 
mutually to maintain their rights against all. 


On their renewed refusal to send deputies to Lucerne, the government 
delegated to them the chief magistrate Dulliker and some councillors. At 
the Schiipfheim parliament, whereat fourteen hundred armed mountaineers 
assisted, the offers made by the magistrate were rejected and ever- 
increasing exigencies formulated. Dulliker reminded them that magistrates 
held authority from God. ” Yes, yes,” cried the giant Krummenacher; ” you 


come from God when you are just, but from the devil when you are not.” 
The delegation had to return without having gained anything. 


The revolt spread rapidly in the rest of the canton, where the same causes of 
discontent existed. Five bailiwicks alone remained faithful to the 
government. On the 20th of February an assembly of delegates from ten 
bailiwicks took place at Wolhusen, where a pact of alliance (Bundesbrief), 
pre- 


[“They dressed in the traditional costumes of the heroes of the Riitli, 
symbolising the spirit of tliat time. ] 
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pared by Emmenegger, was signed. Peasants of Bern and Solothurn took 
part in this assembly, and, when they returned home, sowed seeds of revolt. 
The Lucerne government feared the bourgeoisie of the large towns almost 
as much as the peasants. On hearing of these events they requested the 
intervention of the Catholic cantons. ‘ These succeeded after much trouble 
in getting a compromise accepted by both sides (March 18th). 


Now everything seemed over. But, on the contrary, the fight was just 
beginning. The Bernese who were at Wolhusen had brought back the text of 
the alliance the Lucerne peasants had made and provoked much stir in 
Emmenthal and upper Aargau. Insurrection rapidly spread in Bern, 
Solothurn, Aargau, and Bale. 


The diet sitting at Baden, for its part, decreed a levy of thirteen thousand 
men and issued a threatening proclamation to the insurgents. These 
measures and a few concessions quieted the rising for awhile, but it began 
again almost immediately. Not having any confidence in promises from the 
Lucerne government, the Entlebuchers refused them obedience. Their 
emissaries succeeded in relighting insurrection in the Bern, Solothurn, and 
Bale countries. On the 23rd of April, in an assembly of delegates held at 


Sumiswald, a rich peasant, Nicholas Leuenberger, of Schonholz, of the 
Ruderswyl conunune, was, in spite of himself, proclaimed head (Obmann) 
of the Peasants’ League, whose pact of alliance was solemnly sworn to. 


Nicholas Leuenberger, a man of heart and good sense, lacked the activity, 
energy, and decision necessary to direct the movement. The peasants lost 
time in fresh popular assemblies at Hutwyl and Langenthal, thus giving the 
diet and the aristocratic governments of Lucerne, Bale, Bern, and Zurich all 
time necessary to prepare means of resistance. 


The diet ordered a levy of twenty-five thousand men, divided into three 
corps; the first, under Conrad Werdmiiller, of Zurich, was to go into the free 
bailiwicks and lower Aargau; the second, commanded by Zweier von 
Evebach, of Uri, was to occupy the Lucerne country; while a third, under 
Sigismund von Erlach, of Bern, was commissioned to repress the revolt in 
Emmenthal and upper Aargau. 


When these measures of the diet came to be known in the country, 
Leuenberger, the ” peasant king,” sounded an alarm for a general rising. 
More than thirty thousand insurgents took up arms. At the head of twenty 
thousand men, Leuenberger bore down upon Bern. The government saw 
itself obliged to negotiate and come to an arrangement [Peace of Murifeld, 
May 24th]. 


The Defeat at Wohlenschioyl (1653 A.D.J 


During this time, the peasants of Aargau and Lucerne, commanded by an 
old and intrepid soldier of Lucerne, Christian Schybi, of Escholzmatt, had 
gone on in front of Conrad Werdmiiller, who was advancing on Aargau 
with nine thousand eastern Swiss. Leuenberger came up to join with 
Schybi. The insurgents, in number about twenty thousand, but badly armed 
and directed, attacked Werdmiiller near Wohlenschwy]l and fought 
heroically until the evening (June 3rd). 


The ne.xt day, gained over by conciliatory words from the Zurich 
burgomaster Waser, the peasants of Aargau laid down arms, under a 
promise that their wrongs should be examined by arbitrators in conformity 
to federal right. Schybi, full of blind rage, returned into the Lucerne canton 


with his men. Leuenberger, discouraged and heart-broken, retired to 
Langenthal. 
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General Zweier von Evebach, who with troops from the small cantons was 
in garrison at Lucerne, attacked Schybi near the bridge of Gislikon (June 
Ath, 5th). After a resistance worthy of the old confederates, the peasants 
dispersed. In the Bern canton, Sigismund von Erlach, at the head of eight or 
nine thousand men, the greater part from Vaud and Neuchatel, entered 
upper Aargau, which he gave up to pillage. Leuenberger managed to unite 
hve thousand Emmenthal peasants and fought fiercely near 
Herzogenbuchsee (June 8th). The country folk, after a desperate defence, 
were put to flight. At the same time the Solothurn and Bale insurgents laid 
down their arms. 


Cowardly in danger, cruel after victory, were the aristocratic governments 
of Bern, Lucerne, and Bale. The chiefs of the federal army constituted 
themselves a criminal tribune at Zofingen. Solothurn, where the peasants 
had only taken a feeble part in the revolt, was forced to deliver up eighteen 
men to the tribunal. Among the number was found the under-bailiff Adam 
Zeltner, who, against his own wishes, had been drawn into the revolt. When 
a decision had to be given as to his fate seven judges voted for decapitation, 
seven against it. Werdmuller, called upon to give the presidential vote, 
pronounced for death, being deaf to the prayers of Zeltner’s wife and six 
children. Schybi underwent the cruellest tortures with courage and died on 
the scaffold. Leuenberger, who had retired and occupied himself with his 
own affairs, was given up by a traitor and led to Bern, a wooden sword at 
his side and a straw scarf round his body. After two months of durance in 
prison, he who in power had given proof of such extreme moderation was 
decapitated and his body quartered (September). 


Governmental vengeance was wreaked on several hundred individuals. The 
number of executions was forty-eight. Many of the insurgents were 


mutilated, thrashed, thrown into dungeons, condemned to fines, or 
confiscation of goods with exile. Zurich, whose population had not joined 
in the fray, demanded from the confederates 40,0()0 florins for war 
expenses. Bern very reluctantly paid a share; the greater part was imposed 
on Solothurn, which was accused of encouraging or at least tolerating the 
insurgents. In revenge, the government of Solothurn signed a private 
alliance with France (1654). Such were the immediate results of the 
Peasants’ War. 


Triumphant, the aristocratic governments of Bern, Lucerne, Bale, Fribourg, 
Solothurn, and even Zurich made rapid progress towards oligarchy — that 
is, not an entire ascendancy of the higher classes, but of a small number of 
privileged families. The people, crushed beneath the yoke, had, until the 
French Revolution, a fate as little enviable as that of subjects under despotic 
monarchs around Switzerland./ 


THE BATTLE OF VILLMERGEN 


Scarcely was the peasant insurrection well disposed of, when a new dispute 
broke out among the cantons of the confederacy. This was a fresh 
manifestation of that unchristian hatred which prevailed between 
Protestants and Catholics. The clergy on both sides, instead of extinguishing 
the flame of discord, blew it up by their preaching. 


There never were wanting occasions of dispute among the governments, 
especially in the common or free bailiwicks, where each contended 
exclusively for its own creed and its own jurisdiction; and none reposed 
confidence any longer in their colleagues, as none would believe anything 
but evil of the rest. The Catholics would not believe that Bern and Zurich 
built fortifications and entered into alliances with Holland and with England 
for nothing. 
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536 of the Etruscans and Carthaginians against the Phocseans of Aleria, in 
Corsica. Phocseans victorious, but their losses oblige them to abandon 
Corsica. 


509 Commercial treaty between Carthage and Rome restricting Roman 
commerce in Punic waters. 


500 Expedition of Hanno and Himilco to colonise west African coast, and 
to explore the Atlantic. Britain discovered. 


480 Expedition against Agrigentum and Syracuse in conjunction with 
Persian invasion of Greece. Battle of Himera. Hamilcar defeated with great 
loss by Gelo of Syracuse. 


The Protestants complained of the Catholics, for confirming the Borroinean 
League [1655], renewing their alliance with Savoy and the bishop of Bale, 
and keeping up relations of close amity with the court of Spain. 


It happened that six families of Art, in the canton of Schwyz, were obliged 
to fly for holding the evangelical persuasion, as their lives were hardly safe 
in their native village. They presented themselves with tears and prayers 
before the council of Zurich, and only begged that the free transport of their 
property might be procured for them. Upon this the council of Zurich 
addressed pressing intercessions to Schwyz in behalf of these persecuted 
people; but Schwyz refused to listen to their overtures, and demanded the 
surrender of the persons of the refugees. When upon this the reformed 
cantons appealed to the rights of the confederacy, Schwyz replied: “Within 
our own land we owe no account to any one, except to God and to 
ourselves.” Moreover they confiscated the goods of the emigrants, threw 
their relatives (as they also were of the Protestant persuasion) into prison, 
put some of them to the torture, and condemned others to death. 


Zurich now [1656] took up arms, as all admonition and mediation from the 
neutral cantons at diets had been useless. With equal celerity, Schwyz and 
the Catholic cantons were in the field. Zurich, supported by Bale, 
Mixlhausen, and Schaffhausen, marched troops towards the Rhine, 
occupied the Thurgau, and besieged Rapperschwyl. But the Catholics had 
already occupied Rapperschwyl and the Albais, as well as Bremgarten, 
Mel-hngen, and Baden, and the Briinig, on the side of Bern. The Bernese 
sent detachments to the defence of Fribourg, Solothurn, and Unterwalden, 
and marched to Lenzburg with forty banners to the succour of the 
Zurichers. 


There was, however, nothing like discipline in the ranks of the reformers. 
They sacked and burned wherever they came, pillaged the monastery of 
Rheinau, plundered villages and churches, and drove off the cattle. So little 
order was preserved by the Bernese that they encamped in the district of 
Villmergen, without troubling themselves at all about the enemy; sent out 
no scouts; and were not even provided with sufficient ammunition. And 
although some men of the Aargau had descried the enemy by the village of 
Wohlen, and gave the alarm to the Bernese, yet no attention was paid to 


them, as some young men of Bern had ridden out to reconnoitre and assured 
that all was safe. 


More than four thousand men of Lucerne, in effect, lay in ambush on the 
heights of Wohlen. From a ridge in the hollow way, where they were 
covered up to the waist, they suddenly opened a fire on the Bernese lines. 
These fell into such a panic and confusion that they could hardly be formed 
in order of battle. As powder and ball were deficient, they discharged only 
two rou.ids from their field pieces; the rout was general. Ten fresh 
squadrons, indeed, came to their aid; but those wheeled about and took to 
flight along with the rest. The general of Lucerne had in his pocket during 
the action a letter from his government containing an order not to fight, as a 
peaceable arrangement was in progress: but he put it up unopened, as he 
could guess at the contents, and pursued the flying Bernese, of whom a vast 
number were cut to pieces. They lost about eight hundred men, and eleven 
pieces of heavy artillery. A strong body of Bernese troops were posted in 
the neighbourhood and saw the flight of their countrymen towards 
Lenzburg, but did not leave their position, not having orders. 


Such was the fatal battle of Villmergen. The victors lay encamped, exulting, 
three days on the field of battle; they then marched homewards, loaded with 
plunder. A few weeks afterwards an armistice and finally a peace were 
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concluded. The pacification restored things to their previous situation. In 
matters of religion, and with regard to freedom of transit for goods between 
one canton and another, each canton retained the power of acting in its own 
domain at its own pleasure. Peace was now restored without the spirit of 
peace. Both sides were exhausted; but the damage done reciprocally 
remained without compensation, and the minds of both parties were 


embittered more than ever. It lacked but a slight impulse to occasion a 
renewal of warfare. 


An officer of Lucerne, who had levied troops for the service of Spain, 
marched them through the Thurgau, and led them, with drawn sabres, into 
the Protestant church of Rapperschwyl. Thence a woman pursued them with 
curses and horrible cries to Wigoldingen, where the population were 
speedily up in arms on the Spanish soldiers, five of whom were slain, some 
wounded, and others taken prisoners. This event [1664] called up the 
reformed and Catholic cantons in arms. Troops were levied; the five 
Catholic cantons immediately occupied Kaiserstuhl, Mellingen, and 
Bremgarten. Much debate and negotiation followed. The Catholic cantons 
were not to be pacified save by blood. Two men of Wigoldingen were 
sentenced to death by the majority of the cantons, which exercised 
sovereignty over the Thurgau, notwithstanding Zurich’s urgent solicitations 
for their pardon. The commune of Wigoldingen being sentenced to pay the 
whole expenses of the lengthened dispute, collections were made in aid of 
that object in all the churches of Zurich. 


Similar disputes were very frequent in these times; and persecutions on 
account of faith were practised without mercy. Thus sorrow and distress 
were introduced into many households. Contagious sickness next was 
added to all the other sources of misery, which carried off numbers, 
especially in Bale and in the Aargau. 


SECOND VILLMERGEN WAR 


Many of the Swiss, though called free, were poor subjects, possessed of 
fewer rights than those of kings; nay, force and fraud were often used 
without scruple to extirpate, little by little, the few franchises of the people, 
that the power of their lords might luxuriate without limits. The people had 
a special experience of this in the district of Toggenburg. In former times, 
through the favour of the old counts of Toggenburg, the communes had 
enjoyed important privileges in this district — participation in the 
appointment of the higher and lower courts of justice, and in general 
assemblies called to consult upon the mihtary and civil administration. No 
landvogt, moreover, could be imposed on them but by election from 
amongst the native inhabitants. 


But the abbots of St. Gall having purchased of the barons of Raron the 
jurisdiction over the land which the latter had acquired by inheritance from 
the old counts of Toggenburg, the new possessors aimed in their turn at 
privileges, which, far from having purchased, they had formally 
acknowledged to belong to the people. And in like manner as the people of 
Toggenburg had set up, for the protection of their freedom, a common-law 
jurisdiction with the cantons of Schwyz and Glarus, so, in 1469, the abbot 
also established a defensive league with the same cantons, for the 
maintenance of his territorial rights. As his abbacy was connected with the 
confederacy, and he himself bore the title Prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire, he always knew how to take advantage of his twofold title. He 
opposed himself to the emperor, when it suited him, in his quality of 
confederate; to the confederates 
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as prince of the empire and delegate of imperial majesty; and thus he made 
his double character stand him in good stead. 


He now began to speak of the freedom of Toggenburg in ambiguous terms, 
and went so far as to call the people his vassals, in order to accustom them 
to become such. At last he attacked their franchises openly, and much 
debate took place before the diets of the confederacy. These, however, 
seconded his pretensions. The people were prohibited from holding 
assemblies; and the war administration of the country fell, in 1654, entirely 
into the abbot’s hands. 


At length, the abbot Leodegar considered himself absolute lord in the land; 
he commanded the people to make and to maintain at their own cost a new 
highway, and when the delegates of the people dared to remonstrate that 
this would be a burden more oppressive than had formerly been the feudal 
service from which they had already bought themselves free, he condemned 
them to a heavy fine, to public recantation, and he declared them disarmed 
and dishonoured. The oppressed Toggenburgers now brought their 


complaints before Schwyz and Glarus. Glarus took the distress of the poor 
peasantry to heart, as also did Schwyz [1702], although the Toggenburgers 
professed the reformed faith. ” And even though they were Turks and 
heathens,” cried the Schwyzers in the general assembly, ” they are 
nevertheless our countrymen and confederates, and we should help them to 
assert their rights.” This incensed the abbot, who appealed to all the cantons 
in behalf of his confederate rights. 


Now came diet upon diet, from year to year. Many were well inclined 
towards the Toggenburgers, on account of their reformed and oppressed 
faith; many hostile to the abbot, for having shortly before closed a defensive 
alliance with Austria [1702], and for appearing to regard the county of 
Toggenburg as a fief held of the emperor and the empire. At length the old 
religious hatred threw in its venom; for so soon as Schwyz and the other 
Catholic cantons perceived that Zurich and Bern afforded assistance to the 
Toggenburgers chiefly on the ground of their common faith, and 
encouraged them to stand fast for their old rights, Schwyz [1707] became 
better inclined to the abbot of St. Gall. This, however, did not deter Zurich 
and Bern from their purpose, nor the citizens of Toggenburg from the 
exercise of their franchises. The imperial envoy now stepped in with a 
missive from his court, of which the purport was that the emperor would 
settle the affair, as the county of Toggenburg had indubitably, from time 
immemorial, been a fief of the empire; but Zurich and Bern replied that 
Toggenburg lay within the Swiss frontier, and that the abbot of St. Gall had 
long acknowledged them as arbitratore. Moreover, the ambassadors of 
Holland and the kings of England and Prussia encouraged the men of 
Zurich and Bern in resistance to the emperor. 


THE TOGGENBURG WAR 


The matter of dispute became more and more indefinite, and tumult and 
violence now arose in Toggenburg itself. The abbot adhered stitHy to the 
maintenance of his usurped power. The Toggenburgers refused obedience, 
and drove away his functionaries; whereupon the abbot posted troops on all 
the bridges, roads, and passes in the district of St. Gall. Bailiff Diirler, in 
Lucerne, the most zealous friend of the abbot, called the Catholic cantons 


out, to keep in check the rebels of Toggenburg. On the other hand, the 
mayor of Bern, Willading, exhorted the reformed cantons to appeal without 
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delay to the sword, for the old rights of the people of Toggenburg and the 
safety of the Protestant church. 


So soon as the men of Toggenburg saw that Zurich and Bern stood on their 
side, and that General Bodmer was on his march from Zurich to their aid, 
with a force of nearly three thousand men, they proclaimed war for the 
maintenance of their rights against the abbot. Rabholz, an eminent member 
of the government of Zurich, became their leader. The abbot’s cloisters and 
castles were besieged, and the troops of Zurich ravaged the whole district of 
St. Gall without the slightest restraint of order or discipline. 


Now also Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Zug took up arms, 
advanced on Toggenburg, and occupied the county of Baden. The nuncio 
gave them 26,000 thalers out of the papal treasury; and in Rome prayers 
were offered up to the saints for their success. Consecrated bullets and 
amulets were distributed by the priests to the soldiers. Bern, on her part, 
raised 10,000 crowns from her own treasury, and brought five thousand 
men into the field. A Bernese force advanced against the Stilli, crossed the 
Aare, and joined the forces of Zurich at Wiirelingen these, at the same time, 
had taken possession of the whole Thurgau. 


Under these circumstances, Glarus and Solothurn remained neutral, as 
likewise did the bishop of Constance. Bale and Fribourg lamented this civil 
contest between Swiss and Swiss, and once more exhorted both sides to an 
amicable agreement; but the admonition came too late. The abbot of St. 
Gall transported his valuables to Lindau, betook himself to Rossbach, and 
applied to the town of St. Gall and to the territory of Appenzell and Glarus 
for assistance; but they promised him nothing further than their neutrality. 


The emperor, on the other hand, summoned the circle of Swabia, as far as 
Presburg, in Hungary, to the assistance of the abbot. 


Meanwhile, the brave Rabholz had marched into the old abbey-lands; the 
banners of Bern and Zurich went victoriously through the whole Thurgau, 
as far as the town of St. Gall: they there placed a garrison in the abbey, and 
at Rossbach. The panic-stricken abbot had already taken refuge for himself 
and his valuables at Augsburg. The Toggenburgers, now that their cause 
was victorious, condemned to death those of the abbot’s people who had 
acted the part of betrayers towards them; they threw off the abbot’s 
dominion altogether, as well as the connection with Schwyz and Glarus, and 
proposed to the people of Gaster, Utznach, and others to found a free and 
independent state, like the cantons of the confederacy; and they planned a 
new constitution, which they brought before the diet at Aarau. But such 
language displeased the leaders of Bern and Zurich, as they would rather 
have had the Toggenburgers for subjects than for fellow confederates: even 
Rabholz, the zealous champion of the Toggenburg cause, declined to second 
the wishes of the people, although they offered him large sums of money to 
do so. 


Meanwhile infinite wrath and discord prevailed in the Catholic cantons. 
Some were for peace, others for war. The French and Austrian ambassadors 
promised assistance; the pope sent money; Fribourg and Solothurn 
espoused their cause with the Valais, and the whole Catholic portion of the 
bailiwicks. But those reformed districts, on the other hand, which had 
hitherto remained quiet, threatened to take up arms; and all of that 
persuasion in the common baihwicks actually did take up arms in support of 
Zurich and Bern. Thus, at this time, nearly 150,000 Swiss stood arrayed for 
mortal conflict with each other: at no former period had the confederacy 
taken the field in equal force against a foreign enemy. And so it happened 
that one sword kept another in the scabbard. 
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The Peace of Aarau; the Triickli-Bund 


While the envoys of the confederacy sat at Aarau and treated of peace, the 
landvogt and knight, Ackermann of Unterwalden, marched with five 
thousand men upon the bridge of Sins, where the forces of Bern lay in their 
encampment. The priest of Sins, on a previous understanding with 
Ackermann, had given a banquet to the leaders of the Bernese, in order to 
lull their vigilance. They were thus taken by surprise, so that they saved 
themselves with difficulty. Many of the Bernese were slain. Their leader, 
Meunier, who, with two hundred men, defended himself valiantly, first in 
the churchyard and then in the church, was obliged at last to give up himself 
and his men as prisoners : they would infallibly have been cut down without 
mercy, had not Ackermann, with generous boldness, curbed those blood- 
thirsty men. The Schwyzers had moreover pressed forward, in the direction 
of Hiit-ten and Bellenschanz, towards the Lake of Zurich. There, however, 
they came upon Hans Wertmiiller, the vigilant commander of Zurich. Seven 
hours long the Schwyzers fought — they lost two hundred men; but they 
were finally compelled to yield to the Zurichers. Among their slain were 
found consecrated tickets, with numbers, and crosses, and assurances of 
victory. 


Ackermann drew Catholic reinforcements around him from all quarters. His 
troops were above twelve thousand strong. He marched with vigour through 
the land by Muri to Wohlen and Villmergen, where the Bernese stood with 
eight thousand men. Here, in the same region where the Bernese once 
before had suffered a bloody defeat from the Catholic cantons, in 1656, the 
turf was again to be reddened with Swiss blood shed by Swiss hands. It was 
the 25th of July, 1712. The Bernese had taken position near Meiengriin. The 
thunder of artillery opened the conflict. Six long hours the struggle was 
protracted. At length the Bernese brought confusion and panic among the 
champions of the Catholic cantons, broke their ranks and put them to flight. 
The plain was strewn with the corpses of above two thousand Catholics. 


The Toggenburgers having now gained possession of U.xznach and Gaster, 
the town of Rapperschwyl being surrendered to the Zurichers, and the 
conquerors having pressed from all sides into the Catholic territory, their 
antagonists at length became intimidated and begged for peace. Already had 


the cantons of Lucerne and Uri subscribed to the terms of peace at the diet 
in Aarau; but the peasantry of the former canton, incited by the papal 
nuncio, as well as by their own priests and monks, would not hear of peace, 
but had marched against the town to force the government into hostilities, 
and thence against the Bernese at Villmergen. Here they had rushed on 
merited destruction. 


The general peace of the country was at length concluded at Aarau, on 
terms of course advantageous to the victors. The five Catholic cantons were 
not only compelled to cede their rights over Baden, Rapperschwyl, and the 
lower bailiwicks in favour of Zurich and Bern, but, besides, to take these 
two preponderant cantons into partnership of dominion over the Thurgau 
and the Rheinthal, where both religious parties thenceforward e.xercise 
equal rights. Glarus remained exclusively in the possession of Bern and 
Zurich. 


The humbled abbot Leodegar of St. Gall would not, however, accept the 
terms of pacification; and consequently remained, to the day of his death, in 
obstinate exile. Meanwhile the troops of Bern and Zurich occupied his 
lands. But when the new abbot, Joseph, in 1718, accepted the above-men- 
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tioned terms of peace in Rossbach, his lands were restored, and the 
Toggenburgers placed once more in subjection to him; but with augmented 
rights and franchises, under the guarantee of Bern and Zurich. The pope and 
his nuncio alone persisted in rejecting the Peace of Aarau, declaring it 
altogether null and void. 


This, however, troubled the reconciled confederates but little: and when the 
people in some districts of the canton of Lucerne were incited by the clergy 
against the government, a garrison from Entlebuch was taken into the town, 
a tax on monasteries demanded of the pope towards covering war expenses, 
and at the same time the recall of the nuncio Caracciolli was insisted on, 


who was denounced as the principal promoter of all the mischief. The bitter 
effects of this war were long felt by the Catholic cantons, which, in carrying 
it on, had incurred immense expenses. Schwyz imposed on every household 
a tax of five thalers. Lucerne was compelled to use force in collecting her 
imposts. Uri could pacify her subjects in the Valle Leventina only by 
conceding extensive franchises, and by designating them thenceforwards as 
” well-beloved and faithful countrymen.” d 


With these successes Zurich and Bern at the head of the reformed party 
gained predominance in the confederation. Since the battle of Kappel in 
1531 this had belonged to the Catholic members. These planned revenge. 
The aged Louis XIV in 1715 concluded an alliance with the five Catholic 
states and the Valais by which he undertook to have the lands lost in the 
recent war returned to them. The pact was kept secret and the document 
itself was concealed in a small iron box, bearing the seals of France and of 
those Swiss states which were party to the bargain. This mysterious alliance 
excited considerable alarm among the Protestant states. ” For many years,” 
says Daguet,9 ” they thought of the Triickli-Bund (the league of the box) as 
a sword of Damocles suspended over their heads; and this anxiety, far from 
rendering them more tolerant toward the Catholics, only embittered all 
hearts and poisoned them with hate.”” 
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CHAPTER V 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Ttere is an evil worse tlian war and that is the debasement of peoples. The 
wounds of war may be healed, but moral deg;radation leads nations to the 
tomb. During the peace that followed the battle of Villmergen up to the time 
of the French revolution Switzerland suffered more calamities than in all 
the wars against Burgundy and Austria. For during the eighty years of 
repose during which the swords of the Winckelrieds, the Fontanas, the 
Halhwyls. and the Erlachs were tarnishing, the rust of egoism and of pride 
succeeded in eating away the tablets on which was engraven the loyal union 
of the ancient Swiss; and like a corpse the old confederation was rotting 
away. In vain degenerate sons decorated pompously the corpse of the 
achievements of their ancestors, that they might conceal the fact that the 
spirit which animated it aforetime had left it. — Zschokke.s 


THE CONSPIRACY OF HENTZi; THE INSURRECTION AT 
FRIBOURG 


The outward peace enjoyed by the confederacy during the eighteenth 
century (the last of its existence in its primitive form) was contrasted by 
incessant inward disturbances. The first of these which claims our attention 
is the conspiracy of Hentzi at Bern. Here, as in most towns of the 
confederacy, a more and more formal and regular aristocracy had grown up 
by degrees in the course of centuries. From time immemorial the powers of 
government had been held by the avoyer and council. For the protection of 
the burghers against the encroachments of the council, and of that body 
against the influence of the multitude, an assembly of two hundred of the 
most respectable bm-ghers was formed, the members of which were 
annually elected. 


The most important acts, which imposed duties on every burgher, not only 
for himself but for his posterity, were often brought before the whole body 


of citizens, and even country people ; the more so as at that time a few 
villages 
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constituted the whole domain of Bern. The continual aggrandisement of the 
^ state rendered obsolete the fundamental laws of its constitution, which 
became imperceptibly modified in proportion as political emergencies 
appeared to require alterations. When the power of Bern was doubled by the 
conquest of the Vaud, the assembly of the burghers ceased to be thought of. 
The dignities of the state became hereditary in those families which had 
once obtained a seat in the great council. It is true that the other burghers 
remained eligible to public functions; but it was rarely indeed, and 
generally by means of intermatriages, that a new family raised itself to the 
rank of the rulers de facto. 


The administration of these ruling families was, in general, not devoid of 
wisdom and equity; and, in fact, the principal subject of complaint was that 
participation in state affairs had ceased to be open to all. It was, however, 
precisely this system of aristocratic exclusion which was felt so 
insupportably by many of those who were subjected to it, that so early as 
1710 attempts were made to break it up. These were renewed with 
increased vigour, in 1743, by six and twenty burghers, who combined to 
petition the council for the revival of a greater equality of rights in favour of 
the general body of citizens. These adventurous men incurred the censure of 
the authorities, and were placed imder arrest in their houses or banished. 


Amongst the exiles was Samuel Hentzi, a man of no ordinary talent and 
spirit. He had fixed on Neuchatel as the place of his banishment; the term of 
which was shortened by the favour of the authorities. On his return, the 
embarrassed state in which he found his domestic economy, and the ill 
success of his efforts to obtain a lucrative office, may have mingled with 


other motives in inducing him to take the lead in a desperate undertaking of 
a little band of malcontents, who, without money, arms, or even unity of 
purpose, dreamed of overturning a government strong in its own resources, 
and sure of support from the whole Helvetic body, and of instituting 
equality of rights among all burghers, and appointment to all offices by lot. 
Yet, with all their root and branch work, the conspirators had no idea of 
remedying the real defects of the state, of satisfying the prevalent and 
increasing discontents of the Vaud, or of procuring an extension of political 
rights to the whole people : for, in the plan of a constitution annexed to their 
mediated manifesto, exclusive regard was paid to the burghers at Bern ; and 
the rest of the people would hardly have been bettered by their accession to 
the dignities which had hitherto been engrossed by the ruling families. The 
13th of July, 1749, was fixed for the execution of the plans of the 
conspirators; but many of their own number had opened their eyes by this 
time to the utter impossibility of success, produced by the disunion and 
imprudence of their colleagues — to the passion and cupidity of some, and 
the atrocious hopes of murder and plunder entertained by others. 


No man felt more sensibly the criminal views of his party than the only man 
of ability and public spirit among them, Hentzi. He would not betray those 
with whom he had long pursued the same object; but he made an attempt to 
save himself by flight from further participation in their plans and foreseen 
destiny. It was too late: a betrayer had already done his work. Hentzi and 
other leaders of the party were taken and beheaded during the first 
exasperation of the government. Sentence of death was also pronounced 
upon some who had made their escape ; others were imprisoned or 
banished, but soon afterwards pardoned. On embarking with her two sons to 
quit the Helvetic territory, the wife of Hentzi exclaimed, ” I would rather 
see these children sink in the Rhine-stream than they should not one day 
learn to 
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avenge the murder of their father.” However, when the sons cajne to 
manhood, they displayed more magnanimity than their mother; and one of 
them, who rose to distinction in the service of the Netherlands, requited 
with good offices to the burghers of his native town the unmerited 
misfortmies which they had brought upon his family. 


In Fribourg — where, in olden times, equality of rights for all burghers had 
been settled as a principle — a no less close aristocracy had formetl itself 
than in Bern, since the middle of the seventeenth century. A few houses, 
under the denomination of secret families, had contrived to exclude, not 
only the country people, but a large proportion likewise of the town 
burghers, from all participation in public affairs; and, in 1684, admission 
into the num-ber of these secret families was rendered wholly impossible. 
From thenceforwards, constantly increasing discontent displayed itself both 
in town and country. Several very moderate proposals for alleviating the 
pressure of this oligarchy were rejected with such haughtiness by the 
government, that disaffection swelled into revolt. 


In 1781 Peter Nicholas Chenaux of la Tour de Treme, John Peter Raccaud, 
and an advocate of Gruyeres of the name of Castellaz, formed a league for 
the achievement of a higher degree of freedom. First they endeavoured, to 
work upon the people by fair promises. Then Chenaux, at the head of a 
select band of fifty or sixty, undertook to terrify the government into a 
compromise. But the gates being closed on the party, and the walls manned 
with armed burghers, this undertaking ended in open revolt. The toll of 
alarm-bells summoned up the country people from every hill and valley in 
the canton to assist in the coercion of the domineering capital. A body of 
nearly three thousand men encamped before the walls of Fribourg, and 
further aid was hoiuly expected. The terrified burghers instantly called for 
the armed intervention of Bern, and the latter town detached a part of its 
guard without delay. Three hundred dragoons marched upon Fribourg, and 
were to be followed by fourteen hundred foot. The burghers of Fribourg 
now thought themselves strong enough to meet force with force. The 
garrison made a sally from the town, and on the first sight of the Bernese 
flag, not to mention the heavy artillery, the malcontents solicited an 
armistice. The surrender of their arms and of the ringleaders was demanded 
as preliminary to all negotiation. The people refused the latter of these 


conditions, but fled panic-struck on the first attack, without making any 
resistance. 


The whole aff”air would have ended without bloodshed, had not the leader 
Chenaux been murdered in his flight by Henry Rosier, himself one of the 
popular party. The two remaining heads of the insurgents got clear off: 
Chenaux’s corpse was delivered to the public executioner, and his head 
fixed on a spear above the Romont gate. Sentence of death was passed on 
Castellaz and Raccaud, the two fugitives. Several others were visited with 
less degrees of punishment: new reinforcements from Bern, Solothurn, and 
Lucerne, secured the town from any recurrence of tumult, and their 
ambassadors strove to promote the restoration of tranquillity. It was ordered 
to be proclaimed, from all the pulpits, that the coimcil was well disposed to 
protect the old and well attested rights of its loving subjects, as well as to 
hear, with its never-failing graciousness, every suitable and respectful 
representation. Three days were allotted to each commune to lay their 
complaints and wishes before the government, through delegates. But when 
months elapsed without the popular grievances having obtained a hearing, 
the loss of Chenaux began to be appreciated. Multitudes assembled round 
his tomb weeping and praying: pilgrimages, as if to the tomb of a saint, 
were made thither with 
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banners, and with crucifixes. Vainly were these demonstrations of feeling 
stigmatised, by the government as crime against the state, by the bishop as 
impious profanations. They were neither to be checked by posting sentinels, 
nor fulminating excommunications. They were the last sad consolation of 
the people — the last substitute for hopes that were already given up. 


DISORDERS AT GENEVA (1707-1782 A.D.) 


THE HISTORY OF PHOENICIA 


149 Third Punic war. Siege of Carthage. 


146 Carthage taken and destroyed. Her territories become Roman 
provinces, and are organised as such. 


FOURTH PERIOD (146 B.C.-697 a.d.) 


122 Caius Gracchus leads a colony which founds the city of Junonia on the 
site of Carthage. The colony is unsuccessful. 29 Augustus sends out a 
colony which attains to great prosperity. 


439 Genseric captures Carthage and makes it the capital of the Vandal 


kingdom. 633 Carthage is stormed by Belisarius and incorporated in the 
eastern 


Roman empire. 697 Carthage destroyed by the general of caliph Abdul- 
malik. 


Shortly after the establishment of Genevan independence, it had been 
decreed by the general assembly, for the better suppression of hostile 
attempts against their hard-won freedom, that whoever should propose a 
change in the government of Geneva should be considered to deserve 
capital punishment. This did not, however, hinder alterations being made, at 
different times, in various parts of the constitution. So early as the middle of 
the sixteenth century, the laws were revised and improved. The 
advantageous situation of the town and the long duration of peace promoted 
the increase of wealth in Geneva, and the rise of many families to opulence. 
These families aimed at separating themselves from their fellow citizens, 
even in their places of habitation, by settling in the upper part of the town, 
near the council-house, while the other burghers inhabited the lower town. 
The principal families already regarded themselves as a standing patriciate; 
and even the name of patrician came into use in the acts of council. 


The year 1707 witnessed an effort of the inferior burghers to wrest from the 
principal families a part of their usurped power, and to introduce 
amendments in the constitution. In this emergency, the council invoked the 
mediation of Bern and Zurich, received a confederate garrison, and 
maintained itself by force of arms and by execution of its principal 
antagonists. A renewal of the disturbances which had been quelled by such 
violent measures, was produced, in 1714, by the imposition of an arbitrary 
tax by the council for the enlargement and completion of the fortifications 
of the town. This stretch of power occasioned great discontent among the 
burghers; bitter attacks and censures on the government appeared in print; 
and the more strictly these were prohibited, they obtained the more eager 
perusal and credence. 


One of the arch-promoters of the rising storm was Michael Ducrest, a 
Genevan burgher and noble, an officer in the army, and a member of the 
great council. This man opposed himself with extraordinary vehemence to 
the building of the new fortifications, and heapetl offensive charges on the 
partisans of the measure. The government condemned him to recant, and, 
on his evading compliance by flight, a penal sentence was pronounced 
against him. New attempts which he made to excite disturbance were 
followed by a sentence of perpetual imprisonment. This sentence could not 
be put in execution, as Ducrest had taken refuge under a foreign 


jurisdiction, where he set at defiance the council of Geneva, and provoked 
that body to such a degree by his writings and intrigues against them, that 
sentences more and more severe were heaped upon his head, until at length 
the most offensive of his writings was torn by the hangman, and his effigy 
was suspended from the gallows. His person, however, enjoyed impunity 
till 1744, when he was taken into custody in the territory of Bern. The 
government of Geneva did not thirst for his blood, and was content with his 
perpetual imprisonment. Even in this situation he contrived to mix in 
Hentzi’s conspiracy, was confined in the castle of Aarburg, and closed, in 
extreme old age, as a state 
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prisoner, a life which he had spent in incessant labours in the cause of 
democracy. 


Meanwhile Geneva continued to be agitated by party manoeuvres and 
popular discontents. In the year 1734 a body of eight hundred burghers 
addressed themselves to the heads of the government, desiring the curtail- 
ment of the projected fortifications, and the repeal of the tax levied for that 
object. The council only replied by preparations for defence: firearms were 
transported to the council hall; barricades erected in the approaches thither 
as well as in those to the upper town, where the principal class of burghers 
lived, and the garrison kept in readiness to act on the first signal. All this 
apparatus was regarded with mistrust by the burghers, who were still farther 
provoked by reports of the approach of Bernese troops, and by the removal 
of a part of the town artillery to the upper regions, while two and twenty 
other pieces were spiked. The multitude made themselves masters of the 
city guard, pointed field-pieces on the road by which the troops from Bern 
were expected, and tumultuously demanded the convocation of the burgher 
assembly, the sovereign authority of Geneva. The council contrived to win 
over the members of this body so far that they voted unanimously the 
completion of the fortifications and the continuance of the tax for ten years. 
The declaration of an amnesty and improvement of the criminal and judicial 


administration formed the rest of their business. The burghers laid down 
their arms and returned to their ordinary vocations; so that an embassy 
which arrived from Zurich and Bern found Geneva in a state of apparent 
tranquillity. 


Permanent ill will was fostered only against the syndic Trembley, 
commander of the garrison and conductor of the defensive preparations of 
the council. Whatever this person had done by the instructions of the 
council was laid to his individual account, and added to the mass of dark 
imputa-tions which were heaped on him, as the head of an already 
obnoxious famih’. He plumed himself on the favour of the confederate 
ambassadors, and forfeited thus the last chance of retrieving himself in the 
public opinion. The remembrance of the armed intervention of Zurich and 
Bern, in 1707, was too recent to admit of their ambassadors doing any good 
to Trembley’s cause through the medium of pacific intercession. The 
departure of these embassies removed the only screen of the syndic: he 
demanded his dismission, which was refused him, in order to deprive him 
of his functions more ignominiously. No resistance or artifice of a powerful 
connection could save him : the tumults were renewed with increased fury; 
and the question soon ceased to regard the person or party of Trembley, and 
became that of the triumph of the aristocratic or democratic principle at 
Geneva. In 1737, the council ventured several arrests, and the consequence 
was that the whole body of burghers rushed to arms, and the council was 
defeated, not without bloodshed. A garrison from Bern and Zurich was 
thrown into the town: the ambassadors of these cantons, in concert with the 
French ambassadors, undertook the office of mediators, and in 1738 framed 
a constitution which set limits to the assmnptions of the council and the 
principal families, and was gratefully and all but unanimously accepted as a 
fundamental law by the burghers. 


After four and twenty years of repose and prosperity, occasion was given to 
new political movements at Geneva by a subject of a nature purely 
speculative. It pleased more than one government about this time to apply 
the doom of fire, which had been visited by inquisitors on the ill fated 
victims of their zealotry, to certain of the more remarkable works of the 
human intellect — a proceeding highly calculated to draw the eyes of the 
reading public on 
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productions which seemed worthy of such signal condemnation. On the first 
appearance of that worii of Rousseau which opened views so novel and so 
striking on the moral and still more on the physical education of man, tiie 
parliament of Paris had the work burned by the hangman, and sentenced 
Rousseau to imprisonment, which he only escaped by flight. Both of these 
decisions were immediately repeated by the council of Geneva [1762], 
which improved on them by launching a like condemnatory sentence 
against the Contrat Social of the same author. It was in vain that Rousseau’s 
connections demanded a copy of the sentence against him: their reiterated 
demands, though supported by a large body of burghers, were rejected by 
the council. The popular party, which vindicated the right of the burgher 
assembly to 


bring up representations or remonstrances against the council on any 
subject under discussion, distinguished themselves by tlie name of 
representatives. Their claims were met by asserting a droit negatif, or right 
of rejection, on the strength of which the council pretended that nothing that 
should not have been previously consented to by themselves could come 
before the general assembly. The partisans of the council were called 
negatives. 


The tranquillity of Geneva was once more disturbed to such a degree by 
passionate discourses, party writings, and manoeuvres that the ambassadors 
of Zurich, Bern, and France again interfered, and pronounced themselves in 
favour of the council. The representatives rejected their decision, the 
ambassadors left Geneva, French troops advanced on the town, and all trade 
and intercourse were suspended. But the French ministry speedily became 
luke-warm in the cause of the negatives. The latter, when they found 
themselves abandoned by all foreign aid, apprehending what might ensue, 
patched up a peace with the representatives. By a compact closed in March, 
1768, the burghers acquired valuable rights, and even a third party, that of 
the so-called natifs or hahitans (old inhabitants, excluded by birth from 


taking part in public affairs), obtained extended franchises, and was 
flattered with a prospect of participation in all the rights of citizenship. 


But on recovery from the first panic, reciprocal hatred soon revived. The 
negatives were vexed at having made such important sacrifices, and aimed 
at resuming all their former ascendency. Moreover they found a favourable 
hearing in the French court, which had long viewed with an evil eye the 
trade and wealth of Geneva, desired to raise the neighbouring Versoix to a 
commercial town, and hoped, by encouraging tumult and disorder at 
Geneva, either to annihilate its industry and opulence, or ultimately to bring 
it under the sovereignty of France. French emissaries therefore aided the 
negatives in spiriting the natifs up against the representatives, by promising 
to confer on them the franchises withheld by the latter. But the 
representatives flew 
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to arms, took possession of the gates, and speedily succeeded in disarming 
the unpractised and undisciplined mob of natifs. Well aware by what 
manoeuvres the natifs had been led to revolt, they prudently abstained from 
taking any vindictive measures against them ; but, on the contrary, imparted 
to them, in 1781, that equality of rights which had been promised by the 
negatives, and endeavoured thus to win them over permanently to the com- 
mon cause. 


The council, on the other hand, impelled by French influence, declared the 
newly conferred rights illegally extorted, and invoked the mediation of Bern 
and Zurich. But, betwi.xt representative stubbornness and negative 
assumption, the ambassadors of these towns could exert but limited 
influence. They essayed to put an end to disputes by amicable 
arrangements, but were baffled by the intrigues of the French court, which 
was resolved to recognise no democratical system on its frontiers, and soon 
proceeded to open force in support of its secret policy. The first act of 
aggression was to garrison Versoix; a measure which gave just offence to 
Zurich and Bern, who thereupon renounced all adhesion to the mediation of 
1738, and left the Genevans to their own discretion. France also declared 
she would mix no more in the affairs of Geneva; the government was 
overtlirown and a new constitution established. 


Zurich and Bern now declared fonnally and coldly that they could not 
acknowledge a government erected by revolt. Still more indignation was 
exhibited by France and Savoy, who entered into a league for the coercion 


of the town. Bern, too, joined this league in 1782, that the destiny of 
Geneva, that point d’appui of her own dominion, might not be trusted 
altogether to the caprices of foreign powers. On the appearance of the allied 
troops before the gates of Geneva, the burghers, unaware of the bad state of 
their defences, swore to bury themselves m the rums of their native town 
rather than yield. But when the cannon of the besiegers was advanced up to 
their walls, and the alternative of desperate resistance or surrender was 
offered, the disunited city opened her gates without stroke of sword, after 
the principal heads of the representative party had taken to flight. 


Mortal dread accompanied the victorious troops as they entered Geneva. 
Many had reason to tremble for their lives, their liberty, and possessions. 
No punishments, however, were inflicted, excepting only the banishment of 
the principal popular leaders; but the rights of the burghers were almost 
entirely annihilated by the arbitrary arrangements of the victors; the 
government was invested by them with almost unlimited power, and 
proceeded under their auspices to prohibit all secret societies, military 
exercises, books and pamphlets on recent events, and to re-Lnforce the 
garrison by twelve hundred men imder foreign leaders. Thus the town was 
reduced to utter subjection, and depopulated by exUe and emigration. From 
thenceforwards commerce and enterprise feO into decay; and for seven 
long years a forced, unnatural calm dwelt in Geneva. 


During these years the government was conducted with much mildness, the 
administration of justice was impartial, that of the public revenues 
incorrupt, art and industry were encouraged to the utmost. But nothing 
could win the lost hearts of the people back to the government. The miquity 
of the so-called rbglement of 1782, the destruction of their franchises, and 
the disarming of their persons, had wounded irrecoverably the feelings of 
the burghers. The malcontents increased daily in number; and even many 
former negatives now disowned their party, which had gone greater lengths 
than they had ever wished or expected. At length, on the death of 
Vergennes, the 
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French minister, and arch enemy of Genevan independence, the spirit of 
freedom awoke with all its ancient strength in Geneva, and the burghers 
arose to break their slavish fetters. But the recital of the subsequent 
occurrences must be postponed until we come to notice the train of events 
fired by the French Revolution. 


TUMULTS IN NEUCHATEL 


The little principality of Neuchatel, the succession of which had descended 
in the same line since the era of the second Burgimdian monarchy, came, in 
1707, into the hands of the king of Prussia, as next heir to the ancient house 
of Chalons. In 1748, Frederick II displayed that love of economy which 
distinguished all his measures, by farmmg out certain parts of the public 
revenue arising from tithes, ground rents, and the crown lands ; from the 
former administration of which many of the inhabitants had enjoyed 
considerable profits. The loss of these, of course, was felt as a grievance by 
the losers; but what was viewed with more concern by the mass of the 
inhabitants was the prospect of still further innovations. Accordingly five 
communes of the Val de Travers transmitted their remonstrances through a 
delegate to Berlin ; and their example was soon afterwards followed 
throughout the principality. 


The arrival of two commissaries, despatched by the king to Neuchatel, was 
viewed with discontent as an encroachment on its immunities. Shortly after 
their coming, an attempt was made to put in execution the proposed 
financial system, of which the only result was to provoke a tumultuous 
popular movement. On the 7th of January, 1767, the burgher assembly of 
Neuchatel passed a resolution of exclusion from the rights of citizenship, 
against all who should farm or guarantee the farming of the revenues. On 
this the royal commissary. Von Derschau, brought a suit before the council 
of Bern, against the town of Neuchatel; and the advocate-general, Gaudot, 
who had formerly been a popular favourite, much to the surprise of his 
fellow-citizens, seceded to the royal side, and thenceforwards gave his 
active assistance to the commissary. 


The cause was decided at Bern (with some limitations) in the royal favour. 
With regard to the resolutions of the Neuchatel burghers, already referred 
to, it was decreed that they should be cancelled in the presence of the 
burgher assembly, and a public apology made to the vice-governor. The 
costs of the whole jjrocess to be paid by tlie town. Gaudot, who had 
attacked the civic inmiunities both by word and writing, naturally became 
an object of popular indignation. By way of compensation, however, he 
received a lucrative government office, along with the functions of 


procurator-general, from which another man had been removed who 
possessed the popular favour. He returned to Neuchatel from Bern with the 
royal plenipotentiaries. These and the vice-governor advised him to take up 
his residence in the castle ; but, m spite of their recommendations, Gaudot 
thought fit to repair to his own residence. The same evening, clamour and 
disturbance took place around the house, which the magistrates were forced 
to protect by military force. 


The next morning the mob returned in increased numbers, and was still 
further exasperated by missiles being thrown down upon them. A carriage, 
escorted by servants in the royal livery, which had been sent by the king’s 
commissary for Gaudot, was knocketl to pieces by the infuriated multitude. 
Gaudot and his nephew now imprudently fu-ed from the windows, and their 
shots took effect, fatally for themselves. The exasperated populace forced 
its way into the house; Gaudot was killed by three shots, and the mob dis- 
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persed after the deed, with cries of “Long Uve the king;” Tlie chief actors in 
this tragedy escaped, and could be executed only in effigy. The whole affair 
was ultimately compromised by the benevolent moderation of the great 
Frederick; and terms of pacification were accepted by the communes, which 
provided alike against arbitrary government and popular turbulence. On this 
occasion, Frederick displayed more generosity than would have been 
showTi by any cantonal government; and his conduct seemed to justify the 
general reflection, which must often occur to the student of Swiss history 
that when administrative abuses are introduced into a monarchy, it only 
requires a well-disposed and enlightened prince to crush the gang of official 
oppressors and extortioners; because such a prince is powerfully backed in 
such measures by the public opinion. Whereas, when the majority of the 
ruling class in misnamed republics is corrupted so far as to speculate on the 
profits of malversation, it generally takes care to recruit its ranks with new 
accomplices; or, at all events, only to promote to public offices such men as 
will at least shut their eyes to public abuses. The magnanimity of Frederick 
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was but ill repaid to his successor by the tumults which ensued in Neuchatel 
on the conmiencement of the French Revolution; and we have lately seen 
the same misunderstandings, as in the last century, arise between the now 
canton of Neuchatel and its Prussian sovereign. 


ARISTOCRACY AND DEMOCRACY 


The democratical cantons, where the assembled population exercised the 
supreme power in their landsgemeinde, held the lowest station, in almost 
every respect, amongst the confederates. Narrowness of mind and ignorant 
hatred of all innovation withstood every proposal of improvement; while 
passion and prejudice, aided by the artifices of demagogues, often 
occasioned acts of crying injustice. Judicial proceedings were m the highest 
degree arbitrary; confession of crimes was extracted by torture, which, 
indeed, was often employed when nothing more remained to confess. 
Capital punishment, even for minor offences, was by no means rare. Public 
offices, particularly that of bailiff or land-vogt, were commonly conferred 
not on the worthiest but on the highest bidder; and the proceetls of this 
ignominious traffic went to the public treasury. Was it to be wondered at if 
these functionaries in their turn set justice up to auction in their bailiwicks, 
and endeavoured to recover their advances to the government by every sort 
of oppression of its subjects? 


Mental cultivation was extremely neglected in these cantons, scientific 
establishments were rare, and those for education were, for the most part, in 
the hands of the capuchins; whose esprit de corps was at least on one 
occasion beneficial, b} preventing the admission of the Jesuits into the 
canton of Schwytz in 1758. Elsewhere, however, similar influences 
produced worse effects. In Glarus, so late as 1780, an unfortunate servant 
girl was executed as a witch, on the charge of having lamed the leg of a 
child by magic, and having caused it to vomit pins. Credulous souls were 
even foimd to believe the affirmation that the girl had administered pin-seed 
through the medium of a magical cake, which had afterwards borne its fruit 
within the body of the child. The political relations of these cantons, in the 
period now before us, were of little importance. 


The constitutions of the aristocrat ical cantons had all of them this 
circumstance in common, that not only the capital towns assumed the rule 
of the whole canton, but the burghers of those towns themselves were 
divided into ruling and non-ruling families, of which the former 
monopolised admis- 
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mission to all places of honour. But the governments of these cantons 
deserve to be treated of more at length. 


Bern, which, in the first period after its foundation, had no domains of any 
importance outside its walls, possessed in that immediately preceding the 
French revolution a territory containing more than 400,000, inhabitants. 
This considerable tract of land was administered by 250 ruling families, of 
which, however, only about sixty were in actual possession of the 
government; and these again were divided into so-called great and small 
families, and did not easily suffer others to rise to an equality with them. 
The sovereign power resided in 299 persons, of whom the great council was 
composed. A little council or senate of five-and-twenty formed the 
executive. The rural districts and the Pays de Vaud were governed by land- 
vogts or bailiffs. It was chiefly there that discontent prevailed against the 
Bernese government. The nobles of the Pays de Vaud were rendered wholly 
insensible to the real and solid advantages secured to them by that 
government, by resentment of their exclusion from all public employments. 
The peasants of that district, for the most part subjects or bondsmen of tlie 
nobles, sighed under the weight of feudal oppression and its accustomed 
offspring, poverty, neglected culture, mental and moral abortion. 


Davel 


A singular attempt at revolt was made in 1723 by Major Daniel Abraham 
Davel, a well-intentioned man, of excellent character, but a decided political 
and religious enthusiast, possessed with the idea that he was called by 
inspiration to emancipate the Vaud from Bern. He assembled the regiment 
of militia which he commanded, under the pretext of a review, and with 
these troops, who were altogether ignorant of his real design, and 
unprovided with stores or ammunition, he surprised the town of Lausanne 
at a point of time when all the Bernese land-vogts had gone to Bern for the 
annual installation. Davel offered his aid for the restoration of independence 
to the hastily assembled town council. He found, however ,no kindred spirit 
in that body; and the cautious citizens put him off with fair words till a 
force was under arms sufficient to crush him. Meanwhile his troops had 
discovered the real object of their commantler, and shrank from him in 
surprise and consternation. He himself was arrested, cruelly tortured for the 
discovery of accomplices, of whom he had none, and lastly beheaded. 


A certain contempt of scholastic acquirements seemed the prevailing tone at 
Bern ; and school education naturally came to deserve the low esteem 
which it met with. Accordingly those patrician youths who did not serve in 
the army remained for the most part unemployed until they obtained places 
under government. The establishment of what was called the ” exterior 
state” afforded but a superficial substitute for more solid attainments, and 
initiated youth only too early in the petty intrigues and jealousies of faction. 
This institution, which was also known by the name of the “shadow state,” 
was intended to give the youth of the ruling families opportunities for 
acquainting themselves with the forms at least of public business, and of 
acquiring an unembarrassed address, so important for republicans. It 
parodised the dignities and offices of the state, the election of avoyers, 
councillors, and senators, had its secretaries and functionaries of all ranks, 
and distributed by lot 120 vogtships, which for the most part took tlieir 
names from ruined castles. 


Without any sufficient evidence, some would refer to the era of the 
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Burgundian war the origin of this institution, which received the sanction of 
government in 1687, and for which a council-house, far more splendid than 
that which belonged to the actual government, was built in 1729. The seal 
of this “exterior state” bore an ape astride on a lobster, and looking at 
himself in a mirror. These and similar traits of humour seem to owe their 
descent to an era exceedingly remote from the measured formality of later 
times. 


The government of Lucerne, which with Solothurn and Fribourg formed the 
remaining pure Swiss aristocracies, consisted of a little council of six-and- 
thirty members, which, reinforced by sixty-four others, held the sovereign 
authority. With regard to intellectual cultivation, the most contradictory 
features were observable at Lucerne. On the one hand, learning, 
enlightenment, and patriotism were hereditary distinctions of some families; 
while, on the other hand, the mass was imbued with ignorant fanaticism. On 
the one hand, the encroachments of the papacy were resisted with inflexible 
firnmess; while, on the other hand, the clergy kept possession of a highly 
mischievous influence in the state. On the one hand, a series of saints’ days 
and holidavs was abolished, as being dedicated to dissoluteness more than 
devotion ; while, on the other hand, we are horror-struck by the burning of a 
so-called heretic. In 1747, a court, consisting of four clergymen, sentenced 
Jacob Schmidli, a man of blameless life, to be strangled, and then burned 
with his books and writings, because he had not only read the Bible for his 
private edification, but had explained and recommended it to others as the 
sole true basis of religion. His wife, his six children, and seventy-one other 
persons were banished, his house was burned to the ground by the hands of 
the public executioner, and a monument raised on its former site, to 
perpetuate the ignomy (query: of the victim or of his judges?). 


The appearance of two pamphlets in 1769, on the question “whether 
removal or restriction of the monastic orders might not be found beneficial 
to the Catholic cantons?” excited terrible uproar at Lucerne, where certain 
classes were constantly scenting danger to church or state from some 
quarter. The town and county clergy, and the bigots in the council, were 


rejoiced to get so good an opportunity to persecute the holders of free 
principles, and raised a deploralale howl, as if the canton were on the verge 
of destruction. The whole population was plimged in consternation and 
astonishment, by thundering sermons and rigorous prohibitions of the 
obnoxious work. Freethinkers were fulminated against by name from the 
pulpits; and Schinznach, which had witnessed the formation of the Helvetic 
society, was denounced as the focus and headquarters of heresy. 


This society, which aimed at the diffusion of useful knowledge, public 
sipirit, anrl union throughout the Helvetic body, without reference to 
varieties 9f religion, rank, or political system, was founded by a knot of 
patriotic and instructed men, in the pious hope of arresting the decline of 
the confederation. At its commencement it consisted of no more than nine 
members, but added to its numbers with astonishing rapidity. The society 
was soon viewed with an evil eye by the cantonal governments, which 
dreaded all independence of feeling and action in the people. At Bern, 
political dangers were anticipated from it, as symptoms of refractoriness 
were exhibited shortly after its formation by the nobles in the Vaud ; while 
at Lucerne it was regarded as a conspiracy for shaking off the Catholic 
religion, and assisting the supposed ambition of Bern to gain ascendency 
over the whole confederation. 


The aristo-democratical governments next come under our notice, and 
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in these, as in most of the purely aristocratical, the metropolis had obtained 
unlimited power over the whole canton. In these, however, particular 
families did not engross the sovereign power; the collective body of citizens 
had maintained themselves by means of the regulations of their guilds in the 
possession of considerable influence over the public affairs. Accordingly 
the magistracy favoured the monopolies which enrichetl the metropolitan 
traders, and imposed restraints on the industry and invention of the 
surrounding country. Thence the subjects of these towns were much more 


harshly administered than those of the aristocratical cantons. Their ancient 
charters fell into oblivion, and were withdrawn as far as possible from 
public inspection; they were not only excluded from civil and military, but 
even from ecclesiastical functions ; and the exercise of many branches of 
industry, and the sale of their productions in the towns, was wholly cut off 
by corporation privileges. Moreover, since the commencement of the 
century of which we are treating, no mode of acquiring the rights of 
burghers remained open ; they were only conferred on extremely rare 
occasions to reward eminent merit; or when the times became troul)lesome 
to conciliate influential burghers. Hence that discontent and disaffection 
which broke out at the close of the century found a principal focus in the 
heart of the mixed aristocracies. 


In the larger cantons the public administration was for the most part 
incorrupt; and that of justice was liable on the whole to fewer complaints 
than in many other European countries. The pay of public servants, with 
few exceptions, was extremely moderate. Men who had devoted their whole 
lives to public affairs, and who had filled the highest offices in the state, lost 
more than they gained by the bounty of their country. At Zurich, the 
expenses of the government were wholly defrayed without the imposition 
of taxes, properly so called, from the revenues and interests of the national 
lands and capital, from ground-rents, tithes, the salt monopoly, and the 
produce of the premium paid by the several guilds of traders in return for 
their exclusive privileges. The same description is applicable to the 
government of Bern, excepting that here the course of justice was tedious 
and expensive. The superior financial resources of the latter canton enabled 
her to execute more for public ends than Zurich. Bern invested consiilerable 
sums in foreign securities, particularly in the English funds; and, besides, 
amassed a treasure amounting to some millions of dollars, which became, 
as we Shall presently see, and as Mably had predicted, the booty of 
rapacious and powerful neighbours. 


Very different was the condition of the free or common bailiwicks, 
particularly those of the democratical cantons; here most of the land-vogts 
sought by every species of extortion to indemnify themselves for the sums 
for which they had in fact bought their places from the general assemblies 
of their respective cantons. Many made ‘an open traffic of justice; took 


presents from both parties; helped delinquents to evade deserved 
punishment who could pay for exemption, and exacted contributions from 
the wealthier class whenever and wherever they could. Even farther than in 
the German domains of Switzerland were abuses of this kind carried in the 
Italian bailiwicks, and most of all in those of the Grisons. The inevitable 
tendency of such treatment was to debase the popular character in those 
districts, and its effects have left unequivocal traces even to this day. 


In those towns of which the constitution was grounded on corporate bodies, 
the privileges of the burghers and their guilds received progressive 
extensions. Propositions were made which would hardly have been 
conceivable in monarchical states, and could only, in fact, take place where 
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particular classes had to decide upon the destiny of the rest of their fellow- 
countrymen. In Bale it was several times proposed, under the pretext of 
protection to agriculture, that the exercise of certain manufactures should be 
prohibited altogether in the rural part of the canton.c 


FEDERAL RELATIONS OF THE SWISS STATES 


The federal bond which united the various cantons and their allies was very 
loose, and far different from that which fastened together the united 
provinces of Holland, or even from the federal compact of the United States 
of North America. There was not in Switzerland any permanent sovereign 
body, no standing federal magistrate equally acknowletlged by all, no 
central government having its own establishment, its own treasury, its own 
servants, civil and military. The general diets could not decide upon any 
important question, unless it had been previously debated and decided on in 
the councils of each of the cantons, who were applied to by their own 
deputies for fresh instructions at every new case which was brought before 


the diet. The cantons were not even each allied to all. The eight older 
cantons had among them a federal compact for their common defence, and 
even of these eight the five first only, viz. Zurich, Schwyz, Uri, 
Unterwalden, and Lucerne, were bound to enter into no other alliance 
without each other’s consent; while the other three, Glarus, Zug, and Bern, 
were at liberty to form alliances with other states or foreign princes, 
provided such alliances contained nothing prejudicial to the federal bond. 
The eight cantons were also bound, by the convention of Stanz, to assist one 
another in supporting the form of government established in each of them. 


The five junior cantons, viz. Fribourg, Solothurn, Bale, Schaffhausen, and 
Appenzell, had no federal bond with the whole of the rest, nor among 
themselves, but every one of them was allied to some one or more of the 
others. The three forest cantons alone were allied to every one of the other 
cantons. By these means, however, the guarantee of common defence was 
secured to each ; for, as any canton attacked had the right of calling some 
other cantons to its assistance, and as these were entitled to call others, all 
would be brought in to take a part, in virtue of their particular bonds. 


The general diets of the confederation were either ordinary or extraordinary. 
The ordinary diets met once a year at Frauenfeld in Thurgau, instead of 
Baden, where, until the treaty of Aarau in 1712, they had been accustomed 
to meet. The deputy from Zurich presided: he brought forward the matters 
to be discussed, collected the votes, framed the resolutions, etc. Each canton 
or associate had one vote and questions were decided by a simple majority. 
The sittings were held with closed doors, and at the end of the session the 
deputy of Zurich drew up a statement of the decisions of the diet, of which 
he sent a copy round to each canton. The principal business of the diet was 
to hear appeals from the common bailiwicks, and to inspect the accounts 
and inquire into the conduct of the bailiiTs. 


Extraordinary diets were assembled at the request of any particular canton, 
or of any of the foreign ministers in case of urgent business. In such a case 
the canton of Zurich summoned the other cantons to .send their deputies to 
Frauenfeld, or any other place fixed upon, acquainting them at the same 
time with the nature of the subjects which were to be discussed, in order 


that the cantonal governments might give instructions to their deputies 
accordingly. The foreign minister, at whose request an extraordi- 
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nary diet was convoked, was bound to pay the expenses of the deputies who 
were thus called from their homes at an unexpected season. 


The partial diets were held by the Protestant cantons at Aarau, and by the 
Catholic ones at Lucerne. There was no fixed time for their meeting, but 
they were summoned as the occasion required it. 


A regulation, called the “defensionale,” was, as we have seen, agreed upon 
at a general diet held at Baden in 1668, for providing against sudden 
emergencies, such as an attack from foreign powers, when the proceedings 
of the diet would have proved too slow for the common safety. In such a 
case deputies were to be named by all the members of the Helvetic body, 
and invested with full powers to direct the military force of the nation, 
which was to be raised by contingents from the militia of each state. This 
body consisted of 9600 men for the thirteen cantons, 1400 for the 
associates, and 2400 for the subject bailiwicks — in all 13,400 men; which 
nmnber, however, might be doubled and trebled if required. 


The militia of each canton consisted of all the males from sixteen to sixty 
years of age, and these received military instruction at certain epochs. Only 
one-third of the whole, however, consisting of the youngest and strongest, 
were enrolled into regiments, the other two-thirds supplying them with 
recruits if necessary. The regiments were divided into fusileers and 
electionaries, the fusileers being all young unmarried men, who were 
considered as always ready to march at a moment’s notice ; the 
electionaries were composed of the married men, of an age and size proper 
for service, and these were called out after the fusileers. When in active 
service they received regular pay; but every man was bound to provide his 
own uniform, arms, and accoutrements. 


Aqueduct of Tyrb 


CHAPTER I. LAND AND PEOPLE 


Phcenicia proper, even in its most flourishing state, was one of the smallest 
countries of antiquity. It comprised that part of the Syrian coast extending 
from Akko to Aradus, [Arvad] a narrow strip of land about two hundred 
miles in length, from north to south ; and probably nowhere more than 
thirty-five miles in width. This short line of coast, rich in bays and 
harbours, was covered with lofty mountains, many of which ran out into the 
sea and formed promontories, and whose heights, covered with forests, 
supplied the most valuable material in the construction of the fleets and 
habitations of the Phoenicians. The larger range of these mountains bore the 
name of Libanus [Lebanon], and the other parallel range, the Antilibanus, 
lay eastward towards Syria. The sea, which broke with great fury upon this 
rocky shore, had probably separated some of these promontories from the 
mainland, and which, forming little islands at a small distance from the 
shore, are not less worthy of note than the mainland itself, being 
everywhere covered with extensive colonies and flourishing cities. Thus 
Aradus, the most northern frontier city of Phoenicia, was built on one of 
these islands ; and opposite to it on the mainland was Antaradus, which 
derived its name from it. About eighteen miles to the south of this stood, 
and still stands, Tripolis ; and at a like distance Byblus, with the temple of 
Adonis ; and again, farther south, Berytus. Keeping along the coast, we 
come to Sidoii at nearly the same distance ; and finally, fourteen or fifteen 
miles farther, towards the southern boundary of the country, was erected, 
upon another island, the stately Tyre, the queen of Phoenician cities. The 
space between these places was covered with a number of towns of less 
import, but equally the abode of industry, and widely celebrated for their 
arts and manufactures. Among these were Sarepta [Zarephath], Botrys, 
Orthosia, and others ; forming, as it were, one unbroken city, extending 
along the whole line of coast and over the islands ; and which, with the 
harbours and seaports, and the numerous fleets lying within them, must 
have afforded altogether a spectacle scarcely to be equalled in the world, 


The Swiss, it is well known, furnished troops to several European powers, 
according to certain treaties or capitulations, as they were called, agreed 
upon between those powers and the various cantons. The chief power 
having Swiss troops in its service was France, who had retained them ever 
since the treaty made between the Swiss and Louis XL Under Louis XIV 
the number of Swiss troops in the French service amounted to 28,000 men; 
but, in 1790, at the beginning of the French Revolution, there were not 
more than 15,000, who were divided into twelve regiments. Six Swiss 
regiments were in the service of Holland, four were serving in Piedmont, 
four at Naples, and four in Spain : the pope had also a small body guard of 
Swiss. There has been considerable misconception abroad upon this 
subject; the cantons have been represented as selling their countrymen as if 
they were cattle, while the truth is that the men were not sold, but enlisted 
of their own accord for a certain period of time, receiving the bounty 
money.” 


Agriculture was advanced by the cultivation of clover and of other arti- 
ficial grasses, and by the consequent increase of pasturage and manure. 
Many districts which had formerly been regarded as unfruitful were thus 
rendered remarkable for fertility. The processes of manuring, and many 
other processes in Swiss cultivation, became a model for foreign 
agriculturists. Arts and manufactures were extended more and more widely. 
In the canton of Bern, in the Thurgau, and elsewhere, industry was 
employed on native materials in the linen manufacture; in Zurich, St. Gall, 
and Appenzell, in working up imported wool in spinning, weaving, and 
cotton printing. Silk manufactures occupied Zurich and Bale, and the latter 
town enriched itself by its riband manufacture. Trade in all its branches 
throve at Geneva; where a wholesale watch manufacture was conducted, 
and from whence watchmaking was soon spread through the district of 
Neuchatel, where it suggested many other mechanical processes. 
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Intellectual culture and social refinements marched abreast with 
commercial wealth. Not only the towiis were embellished with architectural 
structures, but in the Emmenthal, and around the lakes of Zurich and 
Geneva, arose new and splendid edifices which bespoke increasing 
opulence. In Neuchatel, which a century before had been inhabited by 
shepherds, the villages assumed the appearance of towns; and the wealthy 
marts of England or the Netherlanils were recalled to the mind of the 
traveller by the principal street of Winterthur. Intercourse with other states 
in trade or in foreign services naturalised new wants and desires, yet many 
still adhered to the old usages and manners. In whole districts, especially in 
the democratic cantons, public opinion imperiously set limits to the advance 
of luxury. In other places sumptuary laws maintained a struggle with the 
various arts of invention; and a wholesome state of simplicity was 
preserved in Zurich, St. Gall, and Bale, in which celibacy became a rarity.’ 


Although in political matters dissentions prevailed, yet in intellectual and 
scientific life a sense of the unity of the fatherland was begirming to arise, 
notably Ln the reformed towns, where intellectual life had made great 
strides since the success of the war of Toggenburg. Men began to study 
their own position, learnt to know the individuality of Switzerland, and 
drew thence the hope of a brighter future. The pioneers of the movement 
were Scheuchzer of Zurich, and Haller of Bern. J. J. Scheuchzer (1672- 
1733), physician and naturalist, made himself famous by various journeys 
into the Swiss Alps, wTote the first natural history of Switzerland, antl also 
completed a large map of Switzerland, by which labours he put new life 
into patriotism. 


Albrecht von Haller (oh. 1171), the great poet and naturalist, by imrivalled 
industry acquired an extensive and learned education; he also possessed a 
strong poetic vein, and a warm and patriotic heart. Among his poems which 
appeared in 1732, Die Alpen (The Alps) made a great impression by its 
poetic depth and the novelty of its ideas. Full of indignation at the depravity 
of the time, and yearning for natural and unspoiled conditions, he there 
depicts with vigorous touches the life of nature and of men in the Alps, the 
simple, beautiful customs of the Alpine folk, with a patriotic warmth and 
enthusiasm before unknoTvii. In another poem, Der Mann der Welt (The 
Man of the World), he laments the degeneration of his fatherland; in a third. 


Die verdorhenen Sitten (Demoralisation), in contradistinction to the good 
old tunes, he apostrophises the decay of his own day, exclaiming — ” O 
Helvetia, once the land of heroes, how is it possible that the men whom we 
now behold could have descended from thy fonner inhabitants?” By his 
poems and his researches in natural science Haller became so famous in 
other lands that he received a number of honourable calls; yet he declined 
them all: he wanted to devote his powers to his beloved country, and from 
1753 until his end he served her as a government official with affectionate 
devotion and self-sacrifice.« 


Eloquence and darmg imagination conferred European celebrity on Lavater. 
Rousseau promulgated truths in education and in politics which will not be 
lost for future generations, whatever alloy of paradox or perverse 
misapplication they might suffer from himself or his followers. The 
bitterness of religious and political dissension which had long prevailed in 
so many odious fonns began to decline, and the personal worth of men 
began to be estimated by less absurd criteria than their speculative opinions. 
Old prejudices vanished, or at all events were mitigated, and even if the 
recognition of principles more enlightened was with many a matter of 
fashion 
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and imitation, still those may be deemed fortunate whose existence falls on 
a period in which truth and liberal sentiments find favour and adoption. 


On the whole, the century was not worse than those which had preceded it. 
Even if the forms of government favoured many abuses, a more extended 
spirit of activity prevailed amongst the people than in previous generations; 
and though it is true that no extraordinarily great actions were performed, it 
is also true that no great occasion called for their performance. It cannot 


be denied that too much jealousy prevailed between the cantons, and that 
more reliance was often placed on strangers than on fellow confederates. 
But Germany, which united might have given law to Europe, had been even 
more distracted by like errors, reduced to a mere battlefield for foreigners, 
and robbed of its most valuable dependencies.’ 


Seldom during the eighteenth century did the confederates act together. 
Only once did the confederation appear as a unit toward the outside. That 
was in 1777, when an alliance was concluded with France which well 
expressed the subserviency of the Swiss at this period to that country. The 
members of the diet convened at Solothurn went through a humiliating 
ceremony. They appeared hi a body at the ambassador’s hotel, followed hun 
to church and thence to the place of the deliberations. By this treaty the 
Helvetic body was bound to render a levy of six thousand men to France in 
case her territory was invaded, and in return the king of France promised 
the Swiss help in danger and to maintain the privileges accorded them by 
his predecessors.<*/ 


J. C. Lavatek 


(1741-1801) 


SWITZERLAND FEELS THE SHOCK OP THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


The Swiss government, as well as that large portion of their subjects who 
were contented with their condition, and desired no alteration in it, were 
startled out of a state of perfect tranquillity by the first shock of the French 
revolution. The shifting of the whole political scenery of Europe surrounded 
them with entirely new embarassments. They resembled steersmen 
tolerably capable of guiding their bark safely through the tempests of their 
native lakes; but who found themselves now on unknown seas without chart 
or compass. The situation of the Swiss regiments engaged in the French 
service afforded the first reason for disquietude; the next was the 
apprehension of infection from the principles predominant in France. 
Alarming political movements soon began in the interior; and the solution 
of the problems which were set before Swiss politicians by the progress of 
events in the neighbouring countries was the more difficult the more 
various were the views, wants, and relations of the cantons, ana the lands 
which were subject to them. 


It was in the latter districts, as might have been expected, that the new ideas 
gained the greatest currency, and that the first attempts were made for 
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their realisation. Educated and thinking men in the subject towns and 
territories brooded resentfully on their exclusion from all public posts and 
dignities. In those cantons where trade and manufactures were most 
cultivated, it was regarded as an intolerable hardship by the enterprising and 


wealtliy rural proprietor, that he was hindered by oppressive regulations 
from purchasing the requisite raw materials, or from disposing of the 
products of his industry in any quarter except to a wholesale dealer of the 
capital. Similar resentments were excited by corporate privileges. 
Nevertheless, in the Ger-man regions of Switzerland, a longer time elapsed 
before the new modes of thinking, and the comparisons which they 
suggested, set the public mind in motion. This took place much sooner in 
the west, where the French language and neighbourhood made 
communication easier; above all, in Geneva, where nothing but an 
auspicious hour was waited for to burst asunder a yoke imposed by 
foreigners. 


A rise in the price of bread, which was imputed to the government, gave 
occasion to the long prepared explosion. On the 26th of February, 1789, the 
burghers assailed the garrison with everything which could be turned into a 
weapon of offence. Fire-engines with boiling water supplied the place of 
artillery : the garrison was put to the rout, and the power of the government 
overturned the more easily, as its foreign props had now ceased to support 
it. The ruling class was compelled to throw itself wholly on the citizens, to 
restore the ancient liberties of the town, and to recall the banished heads of 
the representatives. But the hour was come for the ruin of Genevan 
independence. The country people and habitans of the town now demanded 
an equality of rights with the burghers, on the model of republican France; 
and the latter power was induced to second their wishes, by the suggestions 
of the ex-representative Claviere. The malcontents were kept for a while in 
check by troops from Bern and Zurich; but, on the withdrawal of these in 
1792, the country people, habitans and natifs, flew to arms, made 
themselves masters of the town, deposed the government, and established, 
on the model of France, a national convention, with committees of general 
safety and of public welfare. 


A show of moderation and tranquillity lasted some time longer; but distrust 
and exasperation received continual new aliment, and the disinterested 
friends of peace could hardly prevent some furious outbreak. Many votes 
were gained to a proposed new constitution, by the hope of securing order 
and repose; and in the beginning of 1794 it was adopted by a large majority. 
In April, syndics and council were again installed in their former functions, 


and the event was announced to Zurich and Bern with expressions of hope 
and confidence. Bern, however, could not resolve, on the instant, to give the 
name of confederates to these newly re-established authorities; and what 
had been done had no effect in mitigating the violence of those who put 
themselves forwards as the organs of the multitude, which they first set in 
motion for their own purposes, and then were forced, in turn, to flatter its 
passions, in order to continue popular favourites. Meanwhile, the price of 
necessaries rose, while trade and industry stagnated; and the repeated 
demands for so-styled free-will offerings to the public were answered by 
supplies more and more sparing. 


In order to crush, at a stroke, all resistance, and to furnish themselves with 
the necessary stores and ammunition, the party of terrorists made a 
nocturnal seizure of the arsenal in July, 1794, occupied all the posts in 
warlike array; and filled the prisons of the town, and even the corn- 
magazine, with nearly six hundred men, whom they chose to designate as 
aristocrats; 
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and amongst whom were a number of the most respectable members of the 
magistracy, merchants, and men of letters. Of eight of the prisoners first 
examined, a revolutionary tribunal contented itself with sentencing one to 
death; but the clamour and threats of the multitude worked on these 
unsteady judges to retract their verdict, and extend the same condemnation 
to all the others. The doom of four of these was commuted for banishment 
by the general assembly; but a band of wretches again collected, stormed 
the prisons, and the bloody tribunal now sentenced their victims to be shot; 
and afterwards endeavoured to excuse itself on the plea that this had only 
been done to prevent worse atrocities. More executions followed, which 
included several persons who had actively promoted revolution. Numbers 
were banished, in order to secure the ruling party a majority in the general 


assembly. The large sums required by a revolutionary government for the 
payment of public officers, and the armed force of the populace, were 
defrayed by imposing heavy contributions on the possessors of property; 
indifferentists being made to pay double, aristocrats a treble amount. 


Party spirit, however, cooled by degrees; approximations and concessions 
took place between all classes of citizens, who felt, in common, the general 
ruin of public and private happiness; and the disappointment of all the 
hopes which had formerly found indulgence. In 1796, a return to the old 
constitution was agreed upon, on condition of equality of rights being 
conceded to the old and new burghers, and the town and country 
inhabitants. The exiles returned home, and all rejoiced that they could again 
breathe freely. For two years more, the little republic dragged on an infirm 
existence; till it was finally united with France in 1798, and forced to 
partake, for fifteen years, the destinies of that country. 


Of the men who had at different times been banished for political offences 
from Switzerland, many had taken refuge in the French metropolis, and 
endeavoured to persuade the republican statesmen that their enemies were 
equally those of France. [Notable among them was La Harpe of Vaud, who 
published a treatise on the situation of the Pays de Vaud and demanded its 
restoration from Bern.] Their representations found the easier audience, as 
Switzerland was already regarded with greedy eyes by their hearers. ” At an 
early period of the Revolution,” observes an Enghsh writer,” ” the views of 
France were directed towards Switzerland, as well from its importance as a 
barrier on her eastern frontier, as from its central position between the 
German Empire and Italy. The reduction, therefore, of Switzerland, was a 
favourite object of the republican rulers, and was only suspended by the 
dread of adding its people to__the host of enemies who menaced France on 
all ] sides; they accordingly temporised under the mask of friendship, and 
succeeded in preserving the neutrality of the Helvetic confederacy, by 
fomenting the national antipathy to the house of Austria. Yet even during 
this specious display of friendship, their agents industriously spread 
disaffection, and prepared the mine which was ready to explode on the first 
favourable opj/ortunity: such an opportunity presented itself at the 
conclusion of the treaty of Campo Formio, which left the Swiss without an 
ally on the Continent. At this period the French Republic had acquired a 


colossal strength. The king of Sardinia, deprived of half his territory, was 
the vassal of France; the pope, and the king of Naples, owed the possession 
of a precarious sceptre to the forbearance of the directory; Prussia 
pertinaciously maintained her close connection with the new republic; and 
Austria, vanquished by the genius of Bonaparte, had concluded a 
dishonourable peace. 


” But the French rulers were not content with planting the tricoloured 
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flag on the summit of Mont Blanc, on the left bank of the Rhine, and at the 
mouth of the Scheldt, and with establishing the limits of their empire by the 
natural boundaries of the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Mediterranean and the 
ocean. With a view to secure their territories against the future aggressions 
of the continental powers, they purposed to forma series of dependent 
republics along the line of their frontiers, as a kind of outwork, to remove 
the point of attack. At the extremities of this line they had already 
established the Ligurian and Batavian republics; the Cisalpine soon 
followed. A connecting link of this chain was Switzerland, which covered 
the most vulnerable parts of the French territory; and, from its natural 
strength and central position, formed the citadel of Europe.” 


Besides these motives, acknowledged by the French themselves, their 
rapacity was stimulated by the treasures known to exist at Bern and 
elsewhere, the amount of which, as usual, was enormously exaggerated. 
What was required, in short, was not a motive but a pretext for 
intermeddling with the internal regulations of the Helvetic body. That body 
had with the utmost caution avoided giving offence; had recognised every 
successive form of government in France; and had turned out of their 
territories the unfortunate French emigres who had fled thither for refuge 
from the rage of their own countrymen. 


The triumphs of Napoleon in Italy were concluded by the construction of 
the Cisalpine Republic. The Swiss subjects of the Valteline, Chiavenna, and 
Bormio, were tempted to desire participation in the freedom thus 
established on their borders; and Napoleon offered the Grisons the 
alternative of conceding equal rights to these districts, or of seeing them 
included in the new Cisalpine state. Parties ran so high on this proposal, that 
no friendly understanding was possible; and when the term allowed for 
reply elapsed without any being given. Napoleon put his threat into effect, 
and confiscated all property belonging to the Grisons contained in the 
above-mentioned districts. 


Such was the first encroachment on the ancient limits of Switzerland: 
shortly afterwards the bishopric of Bale was annexed to France. Great 
consternation was caused by these proceedings in the confederation; but 
still more serious evils were at hand. In the canton of Bale the peasantry 
murmured loudly against the town : in the Aargau several towns advanced 
tumultuous claims against Bern, for the recovery of their old and chartered 
rights; and the Pays de Vaud reclaimed its freedom with more impatience 
than ever. It was said besides, that a French army was already marching on 
Switzerland; ostensibly to support the claims of the malcontents, but really 
to make themselves masters of the land for their own purposes. Bern and 
Fribourg hastily levied forces for the coercion of their turbulent 
dependencies; and a diet of the confederacy was summoned at Aarau. Much 
was Said and nothing done at this meeting, as the cantonal governments 
neither trusted each other nor their subjects. The members of the diet 
renewed the original league of the cantons, as if urged by the presentiment 
of its com-ing dissolution. The oath had hardly been taken, when a 
messenger from Bale brought the intelligence that the mansions of the land- 
vogts were in flames; that a large body of peasantry had entered the town, 
and that all the subject districts had declared themselves free. 


The spectacle of feebleness and fear in the authorities, combined with 
dogged resistance to the wishes of the people, of course diffused, instead of 
quelling, the spirit of revolt. As in the thirteenth and succeeding century, the 
prerogatives of the nobles had been forced to yield to the claims of a class 


and must have excited in the stranger who visited them, the highest idea of 
the opulence, the power, and the enterprising spirit of the inhabitants. 


Although these cities existed altogether in the flourishing period of 
Phoenicia, history has given us some account of the manner and time of 
their successive foundations. They were colonies of one another ; and, like 
all other colonies of the ancient world, were founded either for purposes of 
trade, or by bodies of citizens who left their native abode in consequence of 
civil dissensions. The oldest of them, “the firstborn of Canaan,” according 
to the Mosaic record, was Sidon, the foundress of the trade and navigation 
of the Phoenicians. Sidon was the parent of Tyre. In the first 
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place, merely as a staple for her own wares ; but the daughter soon waxed 
greater than the mother, and successfully rivalled her. In the blooming 
period of Phoenicia, Sidon was only the second Phoenician city in point of 
extent, though still rich and mighty, and secured in a great measure by her 
excellent harbours from ruin and decline, so long as the maritime commerce 
of the Phcenicians should endure. Arvad was founded by another colony 
from Sidon, and owed its origin to a civil broil in this city, which drove the 
discontented party to seek a new abode. 


Paltetyrus, founded by Sidon, and situated on the mainland, continued a 
powerful, rich, and flourishing commercial city till the time of 
Nebuchadrezzar, the Babylonian-Chaldean conqueror ; against whom it had 
to defend itself during a siege or blockade of thirteen years ; but that he in 
reality ever took or destroyed it, as is commonly asserted, there is no 
historical proof. During this blockade, the greater part of the inhabitants 
took refuge upon a neighbouring island, already furnished with numerous 
establishments and buildings, and thus founded the island city of Tyre, 
which, favoured by its strong position, soon equalled the parent city, and 
not only outlived the Babylonian and Persian empires, but continued to 
increase as the ancient Tyre declined. It was finally captui-ed b}” 
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of burghers and of shepherds, so soon as the example of the Lombard 
towns, and the growth of pubHc prosperity, had excited independence of 
feehng; so likewise, in the times of which we are treating, it had ceased to 
be within the power of a privileged class to contend with success against the 
claims of the so-called third order, encouraged as it was by the example of 
France. Some districts, indeed, took no part in the prevalent agitations, and 
pertinaciously adhered to the accustomed order of things; others, more 
distinguished for enlightenment and enterprise, demanded an equality of 
rights in town and country; others, again, required the restoration of ancient 
franchises: some regarded nothing as attainable but by French interference; 
while nobler minds retained an insurmountable abhorrence for the agency 
of strangers in the internal affairs of their country. 


It became more and more evident that the policy of the French directory led 
them to foment intestine discord in Switzerland. For several years past it 
had been observed, that foreign emissaries set themselves to work upon the 
public opinion. A person of the name of Mengaud made his appearance at 
Bale, under the unusual and equivocal title of commissary, and set his seal 
on the papers of the French embassy: this individual not only made no 
secret of his intelligence with the malcontents in Switzerland, but affected 
to display it ostentatiously. He went to Bern on the 10th of October, 1797, 
where he demanded, in a note addressed to the government, the dismissal of 
the English ambassador Wickham, who had certainly exerted himself 
openly against France, but had done so as the envoy of a power at war with 
that country. Bern referred the demand of Mengaud to the then directing 
can-ton, as a matter which concerned the whole confederacy. 


Wickham relieved for the moment the embarassment of the Helvetic body, 
while he deprived the French directory of a present pretence for violence, 
by taking his departure on a tour into Germany; but he left an able 
diplomatist behind him in the person of his secretary Talbot. Mengaud was 
received at Zurich and Bern with undisguised aversion, and no diplomatic 
visits were paid him at either of these places. In the month of November, an 
embassy from the latter town had been sent to Paris; which, though 


admitted to an audience of the director Barras, soon received a rude 
dismissal homewards. 


Great were the hopes infused into the disaffected party by the promises of 
Mengaud, and other subordinate agents of France; and proportional fears 
were excited amongst the friends of the old system, including the greater 
number of public functionaries. In order to increase their uneasiness, 
Mengaud threatened the diet of the confederation in January, 1798, with the 
entrance of French troops into Switzerland, should Austria be suffered to 
occupy the Grisons. He travelled to the place of meeting at Aarau, with 
tricoloured flags flying from his carriage; and, on his arrival there, hung out 
an immense banner in front of his house. The triumphant revolutionists of 
Bale had already formed a tricoloured flag of their own, by the addition of 
green to their formal cantonal colours, black and white, and their delegate at 
Paris, Ochs, had hastily sketched what he called an Helvetic constitution, on 
the model of that of the French Republic. This document was printed in 
Italian, French, and German, and distributed by Mengaud, not in official 
ciuarters only, but throughout the whole population of the cantons. 


FRENCH TROOPS IN SWITZERLAND 


In the mean time, a division of the French army, under Menard, appeared on 
the western frontier; and the Pays de Vaud, protected by it, declared its 
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independence of Bern. The Bernese government saw the necessity of trying 
the force of arms on its subjects; and the command of the forces having 
been declined by councillor Erlach of Spiez, who had hitherto been one of 
the strongest assertors of aristocracy, it was conferred on Colonel Rudolf 
Weiss, who had, till then, sustained the character of a champion of the 
opposite system; and had contributed, by a published work,? to the 
favourable tem-per of the partisans of Robespierre towards the Swiss 
confederation. An unusual delegation of full powers placed in his hands the 
whole military government of the Vaud. The new commander held 
conferences with the leaders of the malcontents; published a treatise” 
intended to conciliate them, but intermixed conciliation with menace. 
Chillon was recovered by surprise from the insurgents, and the German 
troops of Bern were moved on the frontiers of the Vaud. 


Meanwhile, General Menard was already on the lake of Geneva, with ten 
thousand men of the conquering army of Italy; and to him the insurgent 
leaders, alarmed for their own safety, addressed themselves. Menard 
replied, that he was instructed to give them aid and protection; and 
threatened Colonel Weiss that he would repel force with force, if the former 
should persist in drawing troops around a territory already declared 
independent, and in arming the communes against each other. Without 
taking any measures of defence — without even attempting to maintain 
himself on the high grounds — Weiss withdrew to the neighbourhood of 
Yverdun. It happened, accidentally, that two French hussars were shot on 
the outposts of the Bernese army, because they had not immediately 
answered the challenge of the sentinels. This incident was taken up by 


Menard, and afterwards by the directory, as an infringement of the law of 
nations, and the commencement of hostilities. 


The revolution of Bale, and the entrance of French troops into the Pays de 
Vaud, rendered it impossible for reflecting men any longer to doubt that 
sweeping social changes were inevitable. Yet the Swiss democracies would 
not be persuaded that anyone could shake their constitutions, or force on 
them a new species of freedom. The numerous friends of things as they 
were still hoped to steer themselves through the crisis without any great 
sacrifices, by mere dint of tenacity and delay. Many, moreover, flattered 
themselves with the notion that the plans of France were levelled at no 
wider mark than the Vaud; and were prompted by a petty feeling of jealousy 
towards Bern [the stronghold of the aristocracy], to see nothing in the affair 
but a mortification to that envied canton. 


It could hardly be conceived at Bern, that the French should have advanced 
without meeting any resistance up to Yverdun, while the headquarters of 
Colonel Weiss were withdrawn behind Avenche. He was instantly 
dismissed from his command, which was transferred to General Erlach of 
Hindelbank; but the evil effects of exorbitant discretionary powers had been 
so sensibly felt, that the opposite extreme was now adopted. Meanwhile, the 
leading statesmen of Bern, had, at length, became convinced that 
concessions must be made to the people. Fifty-two members were added to 
the great council from amongst the burghers, citizens of the minor towns, 
and rural inhabitants. It was resolved to introduce, within a year’s time, a 
new constitution; in which admission to every public function should be 
open to all, and due proportion should be observed in the emoluments of all 
public services. These resolutions were laid before the directory, together 
with a demand for the withdrawal of the French troops. The government 
also stooped to make a like communication to Mengaud, to acquaint him 
with 
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the actual political system of Bern, and inform him of the wish of that 
canton to preserve peace with France. Mengaud made just such an answer 
as ought to have been expected from him. He demanded a prompt and 
complete change of the old political system, declared that further delays 
could not be suffered by the majesty of the French Republic; and designated 
the persevering defenders of the existing order as a handful of inveterate 
tyrants. 


Disregarding their own positive engagements, the French, on the 8th of 
February, took possession of the town of Bienne. Yet the confederates still 
hoped to conciliate France, and were encouraged in this illusion by General 
Brune, who now commanded the French troops, reinforced by several 
thousand men, and fixed his headquarters at Payerne. This subtle leader, 
who, without having performed a lengthened public career, was, to borrow 
a diplomatic expression, rompu dans les affaires, proposed, with artful 
blandish-ments, and with hinted hopes of peaceful adjustment, an armistice 
of fourteen days; during which the discipline and enthusiasm of the Bernese 
army had time to abate, indecision and distrust to increase, and recruits to 
join the French army. 


Meanwhile, General Schauenburg had collected a division of troops on the 
frontiers of Solothurn and Bern, equal in strength to that of Brune. The 
latter announced, on the 26th of February, that he had received full powers 
to treat from the executive directory. He proposed his ultimatum to the 
Swiss delegates, that without farther delay they should introduce a 
provisional government, take measures for the establishment of a new 
constitution, with securities for freedom and equality, liberate all prisoners 
for political offences, and withdraw their own troops, as well as those of the 
other cantons. On the due fulfilment of these conditions, the French troops 
should be drawn off likewise; and should not again enter the Swiss territory, 
unless the government called for their assistance. 


On the very day when Brune had given his insolent ultimatum, Erlach 
entered the great council at Bern, accompanied by eighty of his officers, 
who were members, like himself, of that body. In a moment of unusual 
resolution, he was invested with full powers to commence hostilities on the 
close of the armistice. However, two days afterwards, the delegates returned 


from Brune’s encampment at Payerne. Erlach and his brothers in arms were 
no longer present in council; the rest of that body were paralysed by the 
imminent and gigantic danger; and the full powers which had just been 
given the general were taken away. The same evening, Erlach received 
instructions not to attack the French, which fired his troops with anger and 
suspicion, and tended to confirm the belief in the treachery of their leaders, 
already widely prevalent in the army. Brune’s ultimatum, in all its principal 
features, was accepted. The delegates of Zurich, Wyss, and Tscharner 
sought a conference with him, when he renewed his former offers in cold 
and peremptory language; but now added a novel stipulation to them, 
namely, that, even after the confederate troops were disbanded, his should 
remain till the new constitution should be established. It was affirmed, truly 
or otherwise, that he granted, without difficulty, an extension of the truce 
for twenty-four hours; notwithstanding which, the delegates, on their return, 
saw his troops already in motion for the attack. Orders for the 
commencement of hostilities had also been forwarded from the council of 
war at Bern to the army, and two hours afterwards, retracted. 


In obedience to the first of these contradictory instructions, the Bernese 
colonel Gross had given notice to the French outposts that the truce would 
come to an end at ten in the evening of the 1st of March; but when he with- 
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drew his former announcement on the arrival of counter-orders, 
Schauenburg would admit no further parley. He had already attacked, 
without warning, the old castle of Dornach, in the neighbourhood of Bale, 
which sustained a siege of twenty-four hours. The attack of a Bernese 
division near Vingels was repulsed with loss, and the French surprised the 
Bernese posts at Leng-nau, which they carried after an obstinate resistance. 
The town of Solothurn capitulated, on Schauenburg’s appearance before it. 
The passage across the Aar now lay open to the French troops. Fribourg 
was attacked and taken, though a stand was made by the Bernese garrison. 


Erlach was now compelled to withdraw his troops behind the Aar and the 
Sense; though it was not without extreme reluctance that the men of Bern 
abandoned Morat. On the 3rd of March, Brune destroyed one of the finest 
monuments of Swiss courage and union, the Ossuary of Morat; and the 
French, among whom were many natives of Burgundy, honoured the bones 
of their ancestors with a grave, after an interval of more than three hundred 
years. Now at length, Bern, Solothurn, and Fribourg proclaimed a levy en 
masse of the able-bodied men within their territories. The Bernese army 
was in a dreadful state of confusion; particularly that division which stood 
directly opposed to Brune, in which the distrust and exasperation of the 
soldiers were at their highest pitch. Officers were dismissed by their 
soldiers, and others put in their place. Colonels Stettler and Ryhiner were 
bayonetted and shot before the very gates of Bern; and Colonels Crusez and 
Goumoens fell beneath the sabre-strokes of their own dragoons. 
Nevertheless, the troops were again assembled under command of 
Grafenried, who was admirably supported by his officers, and repulsed the 
French in every attempt to charge them at the point of the bayonet. Eighteen 
cannons were taken from the enemy, and their loss in men besides was very 
considerable. 


The Capitulation of Berne; the Constitution Unitaire (179S A.D.J 


The native troops had now fully recovered spirit and confidence; but just as 
Grafenried prepared to cross the Sense at Neueneck, the decisive 
intelligence arrived that Bern was in the hands of the enemy! Early on the 
5th, an attack had been made by Schauenburg on Solothurn. His force was 
far numerically superior to the Bernese; his horse artillery terrified the 
native militia by its novelty, and his cavalry was nearly eight-fold that of 
Bern in numbers. At Fraubrunnen, the French turned the left flank of the 
Bernese: in the Grauholz and at Breitenfeld their militia under Erlach 
offered a brave resistance, armed with scythes and other agricultural 
implements. Men, women, and even children mixed, and fell in the mortal 
struggle. On its unsuccessful issue, ensued the capitulation of Bern. 


All was lost: the armed bands of the peasantry dispersed in every direction 
with loud accusations of treason against their officers, many of whom were 
slain by their own men. Amongst these was the general Erlach, an 


illustrious name in the annals of Bern. That unfortunate commander, and the 
avoyer Steiger, when the fortune of the day was decided, retreated towards 
the Oberland, whither they knew that arms and money had already been 
despatched by the government, and where they still hoped to offer an 
effective resistance. But Erlach was murdered in the way by the enraged 
fugitives, who breathed nothing but revenge for their imaginary betrayal, 
and it was only by chance that Steiger did not meet a similar fate. 


Even public extremity could not restore public spirit. Every little canton 
treated, armed, and cared for itself exclusively, totally regardless of the rest. 
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Wherever the authorities had, till then, withheld freedom from their 
subjects, they no longer delayed to grant it; but bestowed emancipation with 
so ill a grace, as to indicate how gladly they would have refused it, had they 
dared. 


France now assumed a tone of direct command, and proclaimed the 
dissolution of the Helvetic body, and the establishment of a constitution 
unitaire, embracing the whole of Switzerland under one uniform system of 
government. This system announced a perfect equality of rights between the 
inhabitants of the towns and of the villages, assigned the nomination of 
judges, magistrates, and legislators, to the people in their primary 
assemblies, and entrusted to the government the choice of executive 
functionaries. The founders of this new Helvetic republic next proceeded to 
the more material objects of their mission. They levied large contributions 
on the towns, appropriated the treasures amassed at Bern, Zurich, 
Solothurn, and Fribourg, and carried off many members of council and 
other persons, as hostages for the further payments exacted from those 
places. 


But the people of Uri, Nidwalden, Schwyz, and Glarus, were resolved not 
to deliver up their old independence so easily, and organised a heroic, 


though a useless, resistance under their brave leader Aloys Reding. The 
most brilliant and the most sanguinary struggle took place at Rothenthurm, 
in the neighbourhood of the battlefield of Morgarten. These Alpine 
shepherds combated with a spirit and success which showed them not 
unworthy of their forefathers. Thrice were the attacks of regular troops, four 
times their num-ber, repulsed, with serious loss on the side of the enemy. 
But the vigour of this peasant militia was exhausted by their very successes, 
and they were, finally, compelled to accept terms from the invaders, and to 
bow beneath the yoke of the Helvetic Republic. Thus ended the old Swiss 
confederation, after enduring for a term of nearly five centuries. ” It fell,” 
says an enlightened native historian,’ ” not exactly for want of strength in 
the bands which held it together; for, without any stronger bond of union 
the old confederates won their freedom, crushed or repelled the force of 
mighty antagonists, and rendered themselves poweful and fomidable. The 
Swiss succumbed in the last unfortunate struggle, because the feeling of 
duty, the lofty faith in their country and its fortunes, had become chilled in 
the bosoms of the many, and because the democratical cantons thought of 
none but themselves.” 


While the well-instructed friends of their country regretted the rude 
violence with which every link in the system of society, from the Alps to 
the Jura, had been totally torn away from its ancient holdings, they could 
not fail to perceive the ultimate benefits educible from the general 
convulsion. The former aggregation of little states had been productive of 
estrangement and enmity; the cantons had been proved powerless, even for 
self-defence; separately too poor for public enterprises; collectively 
incapable of any combined action. But now an opportunity seemed to be 
given to the Swiss peo-ple of becoming one great family, enjoying equal 
rights. The mass of the people, however, was not penetrated by such ideas, 
and only deplored the breach made in their old habits and usages. They had, 
indeed, demanded freedom and independence, but not this melting up into 
an uniform mass. They would have preferred that every petty district, nay, 
every single valley, should become a free and independent canton, ruling 
itself in its own assemblies, according to its own pleasure, and only 
connected by federal ties with the rest of the Swiss people. The whole 
subsequent march of events tended only to increase the desire for a 
subdivided federative system of this kind, 
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and the aversion for the newly estabUshed order. The new general 
government, called an executive directory, after its prototype at Paris, 
resided at Aarau without inspiring either respect or confidence, dependent 
on its sole protectors, the French plenipotentiaries. In the senate and the 
great council, composed of delegates from all the cantons, the conflicting 
opinions of parties caused an incessant wordy warfare. Out of doors the 
same parties abandoned parliamentary weapons, and asserted their 
discordant creeds with arms in their hands. New and old laws and 
regulations were perpetually coming in collision. While the state was often 
without the most indispensable means for its maintenance, and even for the 
daily pay of its functionaries, the French plenipotentiaries, leaders, and 
subalterns, rioted in shameless superfluities at the cost of the country, and 
sent to France the surplus of their plunder. 


The discontents of the people were considerably aggravated by the 
murmurs and manoeuvres of the ci-devant authorities; of tiie monks who 
apprehended the abolition of all monasteries; of the priests who had 
suffered diminution of the stipends, and of the traders and artisans in the 
towns who no longer enjoyed the sweets of corporations and monopolies. 
They trusted to the approaching renewal of war between France and 
Austria, and prepared to support the emperor for the expulsion of the 
French. When the whole population was summoned, in July, 1798, to take 
the oath of allegiance to the newly formed constitution, disturbances and 
revolts took place in many districts.’ 


Alexander, after an obstinate resistance ; but he robbed it less of its ancient 
opulence and splendour by his arms, than by the foundation of Alexandria, 
which henceforth became the great seat of the commerce of the world, 
though Tyre did not altogether decline. In the midst of this city stood the 
temple of the principal deity of the Tyrians, the protecting god of the city, as 
its name, Melkarth, signifies. This deity was called by the Greeks the Tyrian 
Hercules, though entirely different from their god bearing the same name ; 
hence the myths of tlie two are often confounded. The worship of the Tyrian 
deity was introduced into the most distant parts of the world to which that 
people penetrated and founded settlements ; he was honoured as the 
national god by the independent colonies of Tyre, who were wont to 
acknowledge his supremacy by solemn embassies. The city was protected 
by high walls of cut stone ; and had two harbours, one on the north towards 
Sidon, the other on the south towards Egypt. The mouth of the latter could 
be closed by immense chains. 


Let us now inquire what was the internal government of these cities ? What 
tlieir relation with each other ? Whether they formed one general 
confederation ? or whether they remained entirely separate states, without 
any common tie ‘? These questions demand our serious attention. 


The remarks above made upon the nature of the countr}’- readily explain 
why the Phoenicians could never become a conquering nation, and the 
founders of a great monarchy, such as that of the Chaldeans, the Persians, 
and others. They must have been well satisfied, if they could protect their 
little territory from the invasions of such powerful Asiatic conquerors ; and 
being, from the earliest times downwards a people dwelling in cities, they 
could have had no idea of taking the long marauding expeditions common 
to nomad nations. 


In order to obtain a correct idea of the political state of Phoenicia, it is 
necessary to have a general notion of the rise and progress of civil 
government among the Syrian tribes. As far as the light of history carries us 
back, we everywhere find a number of single cities, with the territory 
around them, under a monarchial form of government ; the sovereign power 
being placed in the hands of kings or princes. Examples certainly are to be 
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CHANGES OF CONSTITUTIONS AND ADMINISTRATIONS 


War with France was at length renewed by the emperor of Austria, and a 
division of his army entered the Orisons. A signal defeat sustained by the 
French troops near Stockacli, in Swabia, the victorious advance of the 
Austrian army into Switzerland, and the removal of the seat of the Helvetic 
government from Lucerne to Bern, seemed to inspire the conflicting parties 
with renewed animation and fury. Swiss fought against Swiss under the 
banners of France and Austria; tumults and revolts took place on account of 
the French conscription or in favour of the Austrian invasion ; battles were 
fought between foreign armies in the valleys, on the Alps, and on the banks 
of the lakes; and horse and man clamberetl over heights which had formerly 
been only known to the chamois hunter. The Grisons and the mountainous 
lands as far as the St. Gotthard were alternately won and lost by French and 
Germans. The victorious banners of Austria were carried on the left as far 
as Zurich and the St. Gotthard, on the right up to the banks of the Rhine, 
supported by the Russians under Suvarov. Switzerland had never sustained 
such desolating inroads since the times of the Romans, Alamanni, and 
Burgundians. 


Many of the old superseded members of the government now looked 
forward to the speedy restoration of their authority, which they here and 
there attempted to recover with the assistance of the Austrian bayonets: 
even the new abbot of St. Gall resumed the exercise of his feudal rights, 
such as they had existed before the recent emancipation which had been 
granted to the 
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people. The effects of this iniquitous resumption did not fail soon to be felt 
by the proud prelate himself; Zurich and Schaffhausen, too, were soon 
forced to acknowledge that the people did not wish to be replaced in its 
state of subjection. The decisive and brilliant victory of Massena near 
Zurich, and the destruction of Suvarov’s army, which had marched over the 
Alps from Italy, restored the Helvetic constitution throughout the whole 
country. Parties now supplanted and succeeded each other in quick 
succession, so that none could remain long at the helm or consult for the 
public benefit. 


First of all, the legislative councils dissolved the executive directory, and 
substituted for it an executive committee; then, in its turn, this executive 
committee dissolved the councils, convoked a new legislature, and styled 
itself an executive council. Twelve months afterwards a general Helvetic 
diet was assembled at Bern for the formation of a new and improved 
constitution : this, like the former deliberative bodies, was arbitrarily 
deposed from its functions, and a newest-of-all constitution established, in 
October, 1801. Alois Reding, the victor of Rothenthurm, as the foremost 
Swiss landammann, was placed at the head of the senate; but as he 
possessed neither the confidence of the French rulers nor that of those who 
detested all recurrence to the old state of things, a new act of arbitrary 
power deposed him from the presidency of the council. 


These continual changes of administration were looked upon with absolute 
indifference by the Swiss people, who only sighed at the total interruption 
of law and order, the increase of taxes, and the lawless acts of the French 
soldiery. The ‘alais more particularly suffered by the military tyranny to 
which it was subjected. The object of France was to separate it from 
Switzerland, in order to keep a route open across the Alps into Italy. 


In the same degree as popular consideration ceased to attend the ever- 
changing but equally odious aspects of the new government, individual 
opinions and wild fancies obtained prevalence. Mystical \news were 
propagated in Appenzell; and the anabaptists reared their heads once more 
in Bern and Zurich. The cjuiet of the former town and its neighbourhood 
was suddenly disturbetl by a swarm of fanatics from Amsoldingen. Two 
years before, a quack doctor and fanatic, by name Antony Unternerer, had 


fixed his abode in that village. A certain flow of language, combined with 
prepossessing manners and the profuse emplojTnent of benedictory 
formulas in human diseases, as well as in those of cattle, had gained for this 
fellow the confidence of the multitude. He held meetings in which 
particular jxarts of the New Testament were interpreted in a new and 
peculiar manner; and his adherents ceased their attendance on the ordinary 
divine service. Unternerer addressed a summons in writing to the supreme 
tribunal of Bern, to appear, with all its prisoners and their keepers, in the 
cathedral church on the morning of Good Friday, when the Saviour of the 
world would ascend the pulpit and hold his judgment. He also summoned 
all his disciples to meet at Bern on the same day. [Many of them had 
already remained during several days assembled together; and, anticipating 
the coming judgment, had transferred their worldly possessions to others. 
Curiosity drew a multitude together from all quarters. Unternerer himself 
was annomiced as Saviour by his adherents; and seditious projects peeped 
out under the mantle of fanaticism. However, such a wholesome effect was 
produced by the arrest of the ringleader, the consignment of his most 
conspicuous followers to the lunatic hospital, and the billet ting of dragoons 
in the houses of others, that the poor enthusiasts soon came to their senses, 
lamenting the error of their ways and the transfer of their properties. 
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THE EVACUATION OF SWITZERLAND; THE NOMINATION OF 
DEPUTIES 


(1802-1803 A.D.) 


The Peace of Amiens, betwixt France and the other belHgerent powers in 
consequence of which the French garrisons were ch-awn home out of 
Switzerland, afforded opportunity to the party and provincial spirit to show 
itself with new vigour. On the 12th of July Montrichard, the French resident 
in Switzerland, communicated in an extra-official note to the Helvetic 
landammann, Bolder, that he had received commands from the minister of 


war to hold himself, with the troops imder his orders, in readiness for 
instant return to France. The landammann laid this note before the then 
executive council, who were considerably embarrassed by its import, and 
addressed themselves to Montrichard and to the Swiss ambassador at Paris, 
to petition for a postponement of the measure. But shortly afterwards, 
Boizot, secretary of the Helvetic embassy, arrived from Paris with 
Talle3Tand’s note, which fixed for the approaching 20th of July the 
complete evacuation of Switzerlanfl. It was now out of the question for the 
heads of the Helvetic government to oppose themselves to a measure 
invoked by the wishes of a large majority. Accordingly the executive 
council did its best to assume an unconstrained and easy attitude; and with 
all expedition voted its liveliest thanks to the first consul for his purpose of 
withdrawing his troops from Switzerland, which they hailed as the highest 
proof of his benevolence and respect for the independence of the Helvetic 
nation. 


The reply of the French minister was couched in terms of disinterested 
delicacy, which almost seemed ironical. He talked of the French troops as 
the battalions which the first consul had consented to leave in Switzerland 
on the conclusion of peace. He based the proposed measure on the 
confidence entertained by the first consul in the virtues of the Helvetic 
people, who were now better agreed, as he said, on the principles of 
political organisation, and in whose attachment the government would find 
sufficient securities for the maintenance of order and tranquillity. ” The 
Helvetic government could regard this resolution but as a pledge of the 
consul’s confidence in its friendly intentions and policy, and of his 
disinclination to meddle with the internal affairs of other nations.” 


It is impossible to assign with any certainty the motives by which this 
ambiguous language and conduct were dictated. The first consul may have 
meant to give a popular example of moderation and respect for the faith of 
treaties ; or he may have designed a covert chastisement for the feeble 
attempts at independence made by the Helvetic government and its refusal 
of unconditional acc[uiescence in the projected separation of the Valais; or 
he may have wished to extort an express prayer for the stay of his troops, or 
to revive the struggle of parties, and compel the Helvetic government to 
throw itself into the arms of France, and urge him, as though against his 


will, to assume the part of arbiter and ruler; or, finally, perhaps, the best 
solution of his conduct may be found by supposing the combination of all 
or most of these motives. 


Conformably with the system thus enforced upon them, the executive 
coimcil made known to the Swiss people the departure of the French troops, 
as a gracious boon the offer of which they had eagerly accepted. In effect, 
the removal of these troops was performed with such celerity that none 
were left behind but the sick in the hospitals and a handful of men here and 
there to guard whatever French property was not of a movable description. 


The news of the retreat of the French troops and the ill-concealed uneasi- 
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ness of tlie government flew through the country with wonderful rapiditj’, 
and everywhere roused the concealed but numerous enemies of the existing 
order, who had hitherto lurked inactively, as it were in scattered 
cantonments. The Valais declared itself independent. Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden took up arms against the Helvetic government. The town of 
Zurich, likewise, threw off allegiance to it — an example which was 
speedily followed by Schaffhausen and Bale. A general le'j’ took place in 
the Aargau against Bern : the helpless Helvetic government fled for refuge 
to Lausanne, while a diet was held in Schwyz for the restoration of the old 
league. The feeble body of troops in the pay of the government were driven 
from the interior of the country, and followed their employers into the Vaud: 
everj/where the opposite factions prepared for active hostilities; the towns 
planned the destruction of the general government; the peasants armed for 
their freedom against the pretensions of the towns; and the Pays de Vaud 
arrayed itself in defence of Helvetic unity. Blood had already flowed, and 
civil war appeared inevitable, when Napoleon turned his eyes again upon 
Switzerland, and conunanded peace in a tone which was not apt to meet 
with resistance. 


“Inhabitants of Switzerland” (such were the terms of a declaration 
addressed by him through General Rapp to the cantons of the Helvetic 
Republic) : ” you have presented, during two years, a melancholy spectacle. 
Sovereign power has alternately been seized by opposite factions, whose 
transitory and partial sway has only served to illustrate their own incapacity 
and weakness. If you are left to yourselves any longer, you will cut one 
another to pieces for years, without any prospect of coming to a rational 
understanding. Your mtestine discord never could be terminated without the 
effective interposition of France. I had resolved not to mix m your affairs; 
but I cannot and will not view with indifference those calamities to wliicli I 
now perceive you exposed. I retract my former resolution. I offer mj’self as 
your mediator, and will exert my mechation with that energy which 
becomes the powerful nation in whose name I speak. Five days after 
reception of the present declaration, the senate shall assemble at Bern to 
nominate three deputies to be sent to Paris, and eacli canton wdll also be 
admitted to send delegates thither. All citizens who have held public 
employments during the last three years may also appear at Paris to 
deliberate by what means may best be effected the restoration of concord 
and the reconciliation of parties. Every rational man must perceive that my 
purposed mediation is a blessing conferred on Switzerland by that 
providence which, amidst so many concurring causes of social dissolution, 
has always preserved j’our national existence and independence. It would 
be painful to think that destiny had singled out this epoch, which has called 
to life so many new republics, as the hour of destruction to one of the oldest 
common-wealths in Europe.” 


The Helvetic senate uistantly replied to this announcement by declaring that 
it received, with lively gratitude, this new proof of the friendly dispositions 
of the first consul, and would conduct itself in all points in conformity with 
his wishes. In a proclamation addressed to the Helvetic people, after some 
allusion to the mighty and uplifted arm of the mediator, it recommended 
union, tranquillity, and calm expectation. The cantonal diets met to elect 
deputies to Paris. The several communes also were permitted to despatch 
delegates thither at their own expense. The mandate of Napoleon and the 
presence of his soldiers induced conflicting parties to suspend their 
hostilities, and tacitly, at least, to acquiesce in his mediation, as they could 
come to no agreement with each other. 
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On the 10th of December, 1803, Swiss delegates were received in the office 
of foreign affairs at Paris, to hear a note of Bonaparte read, in wliich he 
addressed them as president of the French and Cisalpine republics, and laid 
down the basis of his intended mediation. “A federal constitution,” he said, 
” is a point of prime necessity for you. Nature herself has adapted 
Switzerland for it. ‘Wliat you want is an equality of rights among the 
cantons, a rentmciation of all family privileges, and the independent 
federative organisation of each canton. The central constitution may be 
easily arranged afterwards. The main points for your people are neutrality, 
promotion of trade, and frugal administration: this is what I have always 
said to your delegates when they asked my advice; but the very men who 
seemed to be the best aware of its truth turned out to be the most obstinately 
wedded to their privileges. They attached themselves, and looked for 
support, to the enemies of France. The first acts of your insurgents were to 
appeal to the privileged orders, annihilate equality, and insult the French 
people. No party shall triumph; no counter-revolution take place. In case of 
violation of neutrality, your government must decide upon making common 
cause with France.” 


On the 12th, Bonaparte received a select number of the Swiss deputation to 
whom he further addressed himself as follows : ” The only constitution fit 
for Switzerland, considermg its small extent and its poverty, is such a one as 
shall not involve an oppressive load of taxation. Federalism weakens larger 
states by splitting their forces, while it strengthens small ones by leaving a 
free range to individual energies.” He added, with an openness peculiar to 
great characters, and unequivocally indicative of good will, “When I make 
any demand of an individual, he does not often dare to refuse it; but if Iam 
forced to apply myself to a crowd of cantonal governments, each of them 
may declare itself incompetent to answer. A diet is called: a few months’ 
time is gained; and the storm blows over.” 


Almost every word of the first consul during these negotiations has 
historical value. Most of his expressions wear a character of greatness; all 
of them afford a clue to the system on which he acted. One or two passages, 
taken at random here and there, will suffice for a specimen : ” It is the 
democratic cantons wliich distinguish you, and draw on you the eyes of the 
world. It is they which do not allow the thought of meltmg you up with 
other states to gain any coherence or consistency. The permission to settle 
wherever they please, in pursuit of their vocation, must be extended to all 
natives of Switzerland. The small cantons are said to be averse to this 
principle; but who on earth would ever think of troubling them by settling 
amongst them? France will re-open a source of profit in favour of these 
poorer cantons, by taking additional regiments into her pay. France will do 
this, not because she needs additional troops but because she feels an 
interest in attaching these democracies.” 


THE ACT OF MEDIATION (1813 A.D.); CABALS FOLLOW 
NAPOLEON’s FALL 


The Act of Mediation, which resulted from these conferences, restored the 
old federative system; but not without introducing very considerable 
improvements. The amnesty announced by it precluded all persecutions, 
and the new agitations necessarily arising from them. All servitude and all 
privilege were abolished; while equality of rights and freedom of industry 
were established. The mischievous freedom formerly enjoyed by the several 
cantons of entering into hostilities or alliances against each other was quite 
put an end to. In future, they could only use their arms against the common 
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enemy; and the objects of the whole league could no longer be frustrated by 
the humours of its mdividual members. 


The dissolution of the Helvetic general government followed naturally on 
the completion of the above-mentioned arrangements; and soon afterwards 


Napoleon recalled his troops from Switzerland. The people, in almost every 
part of the country, returned quietly to their usual occupations, and tendered 
their allegiance to the new order of things. In the canton of Zurich alone 
several communes refused the oaths; complaining of the difficulties newly 
throwTi in the way of the redemption of tithes, ground-rent, and other 
burdens. They would listen to no friendly representations; but committed 
acts of violence on unoffending funtionaries, set fire to the castle of 
Wadenschwyl, and finally took to arms. The prolonged disorders of former 
years had accustomed them to lawless self-defence; but the insurrection was 
soon suppressed by the aid of the neighbouring cantons, combined with the 
well-affected part of the Zurichers. 


The ringleader John James Willi, shoemaker in the village of Horgen, and 
others of his more conspicuous comrades, were punished with death. The 
less distinguished rioters suffered imprisonment, antl forty-two offending 
communes were visited with a war-tax of above 200,000 florins. It was well 
that the first flame of revolt was speedily extinguishetl, before it had time to 
spread itself through the country. Parties remainecl everj/where 
unreconciled; and each imagined nothing to be required for their 
predominance but the fall of the new order of things. The friends of 
Helvetic unity still murmured at the cantonal partition of the country. The 
monasteries murmured as they felt their existence tlireatened; and Pancrace, 
the ci-devant abbot of St. Gall, openly stigmatised the inhabitants of that 
district as contumacious vassals of the empire. Many of the country people 
munnured, who wished for Landsgemeitide, on the model of the original 
cantons. Many patrician and city families murmured that their privileges 
were swept away, and the peasantry no longer their subjects. The majority 
of the people, however, wished for nothing but peace and quiet, and 
decidedly adhered to the existing order of things, and the rights which they 
had acquired under that order. 


Thus the peace of the country remained for the most part midisturbed; and a 
series of comparatively prosperous years followed. The energies of the 
Swiss had been awakened by the j’ears of revolution and of civil war, and 
displa3’ed themselves in a hitherto unprecedented degree. They no longer 
stood apart from each other as formerly, like strangers; but had been made 
better acquainted by the storms of social collision. The concerns of each 


met with where some of these cities and their monarchs obtained a decided 
pre- 
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ponderance (Damascus is at once an instance) and assumed to themselves a 
degree of authority. This, however, was a kind of forced alliance, which 
extended no farther than the exaction of tribute and subsidies in times of 
war, without depriving the subjected cities of their government and rulers. 
Syria, while independent and left to itself, never became organised into one 
state or one monarchy. 


Here, then, we trace the groundwork of the Phoenician government. This 
country, like Syria, never became one state ; but, from the earliest period 
down to the Persian monarchy, was always divided into a number of 
separate cities, each with its little territory around it. Some writers have 
stated positivel}/ the precise extent of the dominions of each city. Thus 
Antaradus, and the territory about it, formed part of the domain of Aradus, 
to which it lay opposite ; thus Sarepta came within the dominion of Sidon, 
etc. 


Allied cities, however, were certainly frequent in Phoenicia ; indeed it 
seems very probable, that at certain times all the cities of Phoinicia formed 
one confederation, at the head of which stood originally Sidon, and 
afterwards Tyre. Even as early as the Mosaic period, alliances among these 
cities were common ; the necessity of their common defence from foreign 
attack, which separately they were too weak to withstand, must naturally 
have led to this system. Neither were these confederations confined to 
Phoenicia alone ; they prevailed also in the countries colonised by the 
Phoenicians ; and Carthage in Africa, as well as Gades [or Gadeira] in 
Spain, stood at the head of the settlements in these districts without, 
however, obtaining a complete authority over them. A common religion, the 
worship of the Tyrian Hercules, the national and colonial deity, formed 
likewise a bond of union for all these cities, both of the mother country and 
the colonies, and strengthened and preserved the connection between them. 


canton were now interesting to all. Journals and newspapers, which had 
formerly been suppressed by timid governments, instructed the people in 
useful knowledge, and drew its attention to public affairs. The Swiss of all 
cantons formed societies for the furtherance of objects of common utility, 
for the encouragement of various arts and sciences, and for the maintenance 
of concord and patriotism. The canal of the Linth formed a lasting 
monument of this newly reawakened public spirit. 


Since the people had ceased to be \aewed as in a state of perpetual infancy a 
new impulse was given to trade and industry, which were now no longer 
cramped and confined, as formerly, by corporate restrictions and 
monopolies. The participation in public affairs allowed to all free citizens 
enforced a mild and equitable conduct on the governments. Schools were 
increased and improved throughout the country; the military force was 
newly organised; and, on the whole, a greater number of laudable objects 
were provided for in the space of ten years than had been thought of in the 
previous century. 
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When the throne of Napoleon sank under the power of the alhes, the public- 
spirited part of the Swiss nation fondly imagined that the hour was come in 
which their country’s honour and independence might be established on a 
firmer footing than ever. To preserve the benefits gained to the land by his 
act of mediation was the wish of a large majority of the people. If the Swiss 
had sometimes felt, along with others, the iron arm of that formidable 
despot (who had, however, spared them more than any neighbouring 
population), yet his gift of a constitution had become deservedly dear to 
them. It had dried up innumerable sources of discord. Under it a fellow- 
feeling, never before experienced, had been diffused in the same degree as 
individual pride had been hmnbled. The cessation of a state of subjection, 
wherever it had before existed, had decupled the number of confederates, 
and all restraints on free conmiunication betwixt one canton and another 
had been removed. 


The cantons sent their contingents for the protection of the frontiers, voted 
extraordinary imposts for their maintenance, and a diet was assembled at 
Zurich with unanimous instructions from its constituents. This body 
declared with one voice its resolution ” to observe a conscientious and 
impartial neutrality with regard to all the high belligerent powers,” 
expressing, at the same time, its full anticipation that “the same would be 
acknowledged upon their part.” It addressed itself as follows to the 
confederates: “The great and only end of all our endeavours is to maintain 
this neutrality by every means in our power; to protect our country’s 
freedom and independence; to preserve its soil inviolate, and to defend its 
constitution.” The senate of Bern expressed itself as follows: “Our object is 
to guard the pacific borders of our country inviolate from the march of 
foreign armies; we are unanimously resolved, however, at all events, to 
maintain tranquillity, order, and security in our canton by all the means 
which stand in our power.” 


Such was the general sense of the Swiss people. Not such, however, was the 
sense of the great families in the once dominant towns of the confederation. 
Many of these wished to see their country invaded by foreign armies, by aid 
of which they hoped to restore the old league of the thirteen cantons, with 
all its hated appendages of sovereignty and servitude, which had vanished 
from the face of the land in 1798. 


The Swiss delegates were received in a friendly manner by the emperor of 
Austria and the king of Prussia; but no direct recognition of their neutrality 
was vouchsafed to them. The satellites of these monarchs gave them 
distinctly to understand that Switzerland was regarded and would be treated 
as nothing else than as a limb of the French system. A large Austrian force 
was collected on the frontiers, particularly in the neighbourhood of Bale; 
yet many still believed that a cletermined vindication of neutrality would 
not be put down by violence. In the meantime, the Swiss delegates were 
stopped at Fribourg in Brisgau on their return homewards from Frankfort, 
and their letters were intercepted. A general enervation seemed to have 
spread itself over the conduct of the afTairs of the confederation at this 
crisis. There is no ground for supposing that the men who led their forces 
and presided in their governments acted the part of secret conspirators 
against the order of things which they professed to defend. But when the 


overwhelming powers of the allies came pouring in upon them; when these 
were joined by kings who owed their crowns to Napoleon; when even the 
French ambassador dissuaded reinforcement of the frontier cordon — 
when, in short, the ancient state of things renewed its sway on every side, 
while a decided popular will showed itself nowhere, opposition was in a 
manner overwhelmed by the force of circumstances. 
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A proclamation, couched in terms of mildness and of amity, was issued by 
Prince Schwarzenberg, the Austrian commander-in-chief; and at the same 
time Count Capo d’Istria declared, on his arrival in Zurich, that the 
monarchs could not recognise a neutrality which, in the existing situation of 
Switzerland, must be nothing more than nominal. The armies of the allied 
powers hoped to find none but friends there. Their majesties pledged 
themselves solemnly not to lay down their arms imtil they should have 
secured the restoration to Switzerland of the territories wrested from her by 
France — a pledge which we shall presently see was adhered to but 
indifferently. They disclaimed all wish to meddle with her internal 
constitution; but at the same time could not allow her to remain under 
foreign influence. They would recognise her neutrality from that day in 
which she became free and independent. 


The Austrian army marched over the Rhine on the 21st of December, 1813, 
through the territories of Bale, Aargau, Solothurn, and Bern, into France. 
During the first months of the following year the burdens and even the 
dangers of war were felt very severely in the northern and western parts of 
Switzerland, particularly in Bale, which received much annoyance from the 
obstinate defence of Hiiningen, and the hostile disposition of the 
commander of that place. Geneva, too, while she welcomed in anticipation 
the new birth of her ancient independence, saw herself suddenly surrounded 
with the actual horrors of warfare, and threatened with a regular siege. The 
continual passage of large bodies of troops brought malignant fevers and 


maladies in their train, and it became more and more difficult to supply 
them with provisions. 


On the entrance of the Austrian troops, Bern set the example of abolishing 
the Act of Mediation, and reclauned the restoration of the predominance 
which she had previously enjoyed in the Helvetic body. The example was 
followed first by Solothurn and Fribourg, and then by Lucerne. In Zurich, 
too, the diet declared the Act of Mediation, by virtue of which it was sitting, 
null and void, and drew up a plan for a new confederation of the nineteen 
cantons. But this was not enough for some of the men in power at that time, 
who demanded nothing short of the restoration of the old league of the 
thirteen cantons, and had already summoned the Pays de Vaud and the 
Aargau to return under the government of Bern. These cantons, however, 
resolutely rejected the proposal. 


The diet, which was again convoked at Zurich and consisted of delegates 
newly elected by all the nineteen cantons, was now the only feeble bond 
which kept the Helvetic body together. Interested voices were raised on 
every side for annihilating or mutilating the last constructed cantons, which 
for sixteen years had enjoyed the boon of freedom and independence. Zug 
demanded a part of its former subject lands from the Aargau ; Uri, the Valle 
Levantina from the canton of Ticino; Glarus, the district of Sargans from 
the canton of St. Gall ; the prince abbot Pancrace, his former domains and 
sovereignties in the Thurgau; Schwyz and Glarus combined to demand 
compensation for their privileges over the districts of Utznach, Gaster, 
Wesen, and Ersatz ; Unterwalden, Uri, and Schwyz unitetl in a similar 
demand for compensation for the sovereign rights which had formerly been 
possessed by them in Aargau, Thurgau, St. Gall, and on the Ticino. 


In these cabals and commotions Zurich, Bale, and Schaffhausen displayed 
the least of prejudice or passion; while the Aargau and the Vaud showed 
themselves worthy of their freedom by the spirited resolution of their 
people. In the lands and towns of Bale, Solothurn, and Zurich it was 
proposed to espouse the cause and rally round the standard of the Aargau. 
Bern, however, avoided open hostilities, and even offered to recognise the 
independence 
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of the Vaud on certain conditions, which were rejected by the latter. Aargau 
now made menacing demonstrations, and a dangerous ferment showed 
itself in the Oberland. Here, as in many other places, the jealousy and 
suspicion of the various parties came into play, in proportion as discussion 
was broached on the limits to be assigned to the rights of the people and 
their governments. News was daily received of scattered plots and 
insurrections, of imprisonments and banishments, in various places. The 
town of Solothurn called for the protection of a Bernese garrison against the 
threatened attacks of its own people. Swiss troops were precipitately 
despatched to the banks of the Ticino to prevent the breaking out of civil 
war; while other troops were sent into the canton of St. Gall to put an end to 
a scene of absolute confusion. 


While Switzerland was thus given up to a state of such disquietude that 
blood had already flowed in more than one district, and the gaols of several 
towns were filled with prisoners, the plenipotentiaries of the great powers 
were sitting in congress at Vienna, to establish the peace of Europe on a 
durable foundation. The allies had already allowed the addition to the 
Helvetic body of Geneva, as well as of the Valais, and the Prussian 
principality of Neuchatel. Swiss delegates made their appearance with equal 
promptitude in the imperial metropolis on the Danube, as they had done 
eleven years before in the capital of France. 


But the politics of Europe moved no faster at Vienna than those of 
Switzerland did at the diet of Zurich. No settlement of Swiss affairs had 
been made, when the sudden news of Napoleon’s landing from Elba and his 
triumphal march through France awakened European tliplomacy once more 
from its slumbers. The diet called to arms the half contingent of fifteen 
thousand men for the defence of the frontiers. Two battalions of the Vaud 
were detached hastily to Geneva, and the same canton received as friends 
and comrades the troops of Bern, against which it had taken up arms a 


month before. The most important elements of discord seemed to have 
disappeared — the most inveterate enemies to be reconciled. 


On the 20th of March, 1815, the definitive arrangements of the allied 
powers were promulgated. The existmg nineteen cantons were recognised, 
and the increase of their number to two-and-twenty confirmed, by the 
accession of Geneva, Neuchatel, and the Valais. The canton of Vaud 
received back the Dappenthal, which had been taken from it by France. 
Bienne and the bishopric of Bale were given to Bern by way of 
compensation for its former sovereign rights over the Vaud. One moiety of 
the customs received in the Vale Levantina was assigned to Uri; the prince 
abbot Pancrace and his ci-devant functionaries were indemnified with 8000 
florins yearly. A decision was also given on the indemnification of those 
Bernese who had possessed jurisdictions in the Pays de Vaud, and on many 
other points in dispute. The complaints of the Grisons alone were 
disregarded — Chiavenna, the Valtellina, and Bormio, which had now 
become the property of Austria, were neither restored nor was any 
compensation for them given, notwithstanding the clause to the contrary in 
Prince Schwarzenberg’s proclamation. 


The cantons now remodelled their respective constitutions in the midst of 
agitations of all kinds. Those in which the supreme power is assigned to the 
Landsgemeinde for the most part removed the restrictions on the popular 
prerogative, which had been introduced by the Act of Mediation, and 
approximated anew to pure democracy. In the city cantons the capitals 
recovered, though in various modifications and proportions, a 
preponderance in the system of representation. Even in these privileged 
places, however, 
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many friends of the public weal remained tnie to the con\iction tried and 
proved by past experience (and about to receive after no long period 
additional confirmation from the march of events) — that participation of 


the lesser towTis and rural districts in public functions was a requisite 
condition for the permanence of tranquillity; and that the members 
introduced from these remoter parts of the country would form vigorous 
roots of the slender stem of authority, and fix them wide and deep ina 
republican soil. 


SWITZERLAND DEVELOPS ALONG NEW LINES 


In 1817, the confederates were led by the invitation of the emperor 
Alexander into a signal deviation from the policy of their forefathers. They 
entered into a close alliance with Austria, Russia, and Prussia; and allowed 
themselves to be mixed up with the system of the great powers, by giving 
their adhesion to the Holy Alliance, umiiindful of the lessons left by the 
Swiss of old times. 


On the conclusion of the War of Liberation from Napoleon, an opinion 
which the allied powers had encouraged by their promises became 
prevalent through great part of Germany — that the efforts of the people 
should be requited by the grant of representative constitutions. The 
realisation of this object was pursued by open and secret means, which soon 
aroused attention and mistrust on the part of the governments. 
Investigations were set on foot, followed up by penal inflictions; and many 
of the accused parties made their escape into Switzerland. A similar course 
was takea by some Italians, on the suppression of the Piedmontese revolts 
and the abortive revolution of Naples. Natives of France, moreover, who 
had given offence to their government, either by republican prmciples or by 
adherence to the cause of Napoleon, in like manner sought a place of refuge 
in Switzerland. These occurrences did not fail to give umbrage to several 
cabinets, which was increased by the friendly welcome and assistance 
afforded to the fugitives from Greece. It never seemed to occur to foreign 
potentates what a blessing in the vicissitudes of European affairs was the 
existence of a land to which political victims of all parties might resort as 
an inviolable sanctuary. 


The year 1823, that of the French mvasion of Spain under Louis XVIII, 
seemed an epoch of especially unfriendly dispositions in more than one 
European court against Switzerland. There were personages who would 
willingly have used these dispositions to effect some limitation of Helvetic 
independence; but their influence was either insufficient for that purpose in 
the cabinets to which they belonged, or Europe seemed as yet not ripe for 
success in such an experiment. Meanwhile the remonstrances and demands 
of continental powers afforded matter of anxious consultation to the 


Helvetic diet; and their usual subjects of discussion were increased by two 
new topics — foreign police and surveillance of the press. 


It was resolved that both these points touched the prerogatives of the 
separate cantons, and therefore did not admit of decision at any general diet. 
An invitation was accordingly issued to the governments of all the cantons, 
exhorting them to adopt vigorous measures, in order that nothing might find 
its way into newspapers and journals mconsistent with proper respect to 
friendly governments. With regard to foreign police it was proposed to take 
measures for preventing the entrance or residence of such strangers as had 
left their country on account of crimes or efforts at disturbance of the public 
repose; and for providing that no foreigners should be 
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admitted except such as could show certificates or passports from their 
respective governments. 


In many of the cantons these demands were met by a ready alacrity not only 
to urge their execution in their full extent but even to improve on them by 
subjecting discussion of domestic as well as of foreign affairs to strict 
surveillance. On the other hand, in more enlightened parts of the 
confederacy, it was thought that public discussion and the old right of 
sanctuary should be guarded from every species of encroachment. The diets 
continued to busy themselves with deliberations on both subjects. Returnmg 
tranquillity diminished the uneasiness of the cabinets; and, by consequence 
their inquisitive and minute attention to Switzerland. Individuals lost the 
importance which had formerly been ascribed to them, and the sojourn of 
strangers in Switzerland again became freer. The press occasioned more 
prolonged discussions at the diets and in several of the councils; but in the 
midst of these it obtained more and more freedom, and in some districts 
shook off all its former restrictions. 


During these years an interest m church affairs diffused itself amongst 
laymen, as well as amongst theologians by profession. In the educated 
classes religious indifferentism became less frequent; while the genuine 
spirit of tolerance made progress. This tendency, like every other widely 
extended mental movement, had its questionable as well as its pleasing 
features. Shocking ebullitions of fanaticism are reported to have taken place 
in Zurich, Bern, and other cantons. A footing was gained in Fribourg and 
the Valais by the revived order of Jesuits; and the friends of human 
improvement could not regard without anxiety their influence in 
ecclesiastical matters and in education.’ 


REACTION AND REFORM ; EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION OF 
JULY 


The reaction making itself manifest throughout Europe in the third decade 
of the nineteenth century appeared also in the individual cantons of 
Switzerland and in its general government. The same disparity between the 
rights of the nobility and those of the people which existed in northern 
Germany was to be found here. As we have seen, the cantons for the most 
part had an aristocratic government in which a few favoured families, the 
patricians, had so decided a preponderance that there was hardly a shadow 
of representation of the people. As at an earlier period in other countries 
there had been a distinction between Stadt and “4??;/ (city and subject 
land), so at this time in Switzerland the same distinction was still made 
between Stadt and Landschaft (city and rural district). The citizens 
belonging to the latter were permitted to send but a few members to the 
“great council” of a canton. 


With such privileges in the hands of the patrician families the 
administration of the state was as bad as possible. Offices were apportioned 
more according to birth than merit, the finances were not always managed 
in the interests of the state. The evils of the administration of justice had 
become proverbial. Federal laws for the regulation of domestic intercourse 
and commerce were not thought of. The diet which met at one of the three 
leading places (Vororte) — Bern, Zurich, and Lucerne — did not fall behind 
the Ger-man diet in reactionary sentiment, adhered closely to the system of 


It is the nature, however, of all such confederations, to be liable to frequent 
changes ; they vary indeed according to the political interests, and even the 
power and views of the separate states. Many changes of this kind must 
have arisen in this quarter, by the foundation and growing prosperity of the 
inland colonies ; and many modifications must have taken place as these 
acquired sufficient strength to assume a kind of independence of the parent 
states. In the present case, in which we shall confine our observations to the 
flourishing period of Tyre, — that is, the period from Solomon to Cyrus, or 
at least Nebuchadrezzar, — it will be sufficient to show that Tyre, in the 
sense just stated, was always the dominant city of Phoenicia. 


This may be inferred, in the first place, from the description given of Tyre 
by the prophet Ezekiel. Sidon and Arvad [Aradus] were at this time her 
allies, and supplied their contingents of soldiers and sailors. This being 
proved of the largest and most distant city of Phoenicia, no doubt can be 
well entertained respecting the smaller and nearer. 


Besides, the subjects and allies of Tyre, and their revolts against the capital, 
are more than once expressly spoken of in history. The most striking proof 
of this is preserved in Josephus, from the works of Menander. For when 
King Shalmaneser undertook his expedition into western Asia and against 
Phoenicia, the allied cities, Sidon, Palcetyrus, Akko, and many others, 
revolted against the Tyrians, and submitted to the king of Assyria. They 
went so far indeed as to fit out a fleet against them, which was defeated by 
the Tyrians, who thus secured themselves from further danger. 
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By comparing these fragments of Phoenician history and its government 
with the accounts that are left us respecting the state of Carthage, we obtain 
something more than bare historical conjecture, as we find a striking 
similarity between the government of the mother country and the colonies. 
What Tyre was towards Sidon, Arvad, Tripolis, etc., Carthage was towards 
Utica, Leptis, Adrumetum, and other cities. It not only seems quite natural, 


Metternich and sent its men as mercenaries to France and Naples that it 
might provide appointments as officers for the young patricians. 


The younger generation, such as was growing up at the universities and 
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elsewhere, would not content itself with such republics. Eveiywhere the 
opposition of the liberals was becoming active against the rule of the 
oligarch-ies. Since the uprisings in northern Germany, especially, the 
demand for constitutional reforms became still more general. Societies were 
formed and the liberal press did not tire in proclaiming the principles of the 
new era; political equality, abolition of all privileges, equal representation 
for all the citizens of a canton, freedom of the press, etc. Bern, at that time 
the chief place (Vorort, capital), whose governi 


ment was the most aristocratic * 


of all, September 22nd, 1830, sent a circular letter to the governments of the 
cantons urging them to proceed against the press and to hold fast to the old 
constitutions. This only fanned the flame. In the months of October and 
November assemblies of the notables and of the people were held in almost 
all the cantons, the principles of new constitutions were determined upon, 
and in a few weeks the governments were forced to accept them. 


Already before the revolution of July, in May, 1830, the oligarchal - 
ultramontane government in Ticino was overthrown and a different one 
erected on a democratic basis. The new constitution was accepted by the 
people in March, 1831. Events took a similar course in Zurich, where it was 
chiefly a matter of the relation of the rural districts (Landschaft) to the too 
powerful city; in Aargau, St. Gall, Lucerne, Solothurn, Fribourg — where 
the hierarchical aristocracy, supported by the Jesuits and congregationalists 
(Congre— 


gisten) who had been driven out of France, mustered out soldiers but was 
overthrown together with everything belonging to it; in Vaud — where, 
acting with the hot-bloodedness of Frenchmen, the people called out to the 
great councillors (Gross-rathe) of Lausanne, ” Down with the tyrants! ” and 
established a radical constitution; in Schaffhausen and in Bern — where the 
deposed government for a time had the mad plan to maintain itself by help 
of the discharged Swiss soldiers of Charles X; in Bale — where bloody 
encounters twice occurred, and where for the adjustment of the quarrel 
federal troops had to take station, the great council of the city consented 
rather to a separation from the rural districts than conform to their demands. 
Thus there were formed here in 1832 the two half-cantons, Bale (city) and 
rural Bale (with its government at Siestal). Similar desires for separation 
also showed 
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themselves in Schwyz and Valais, but they were laid aside after embittered 
conflicts. On the other hand, the old constitution remained in force in Uri, 
Unterwalden, Zug, Geneva, Glarus, the Orisons, and Appenzell. In 
Neuchatel the liberal party would no longer recognise the king of Prussia as 
the sovereign, but was suppressed in 1831 by the energy of the Prussian 
general Von Pfuel; and the movement ended in a victory for the existing 
government. 


SIEBENER KONKORDAT; DISPUTES OVER ASIXUM AND 
RELIGION 


The party which in 1831 had secured a more liberal form of government in 
a majority of the cantons strove also to achieve reforms in the federal 
constitution. At the diet of 1832 it obtained the appointment of a 
commission which was to revise the federal statutes and present its 
conclusions to an extraordinary session of the diet of 1833. The liberal 
cantons, Bern, Aargau, Thurgau, St. Oall, Solothurn, Zurich, and Lucerne, 
concluded the agreement of the Seven (Siebener Konkordat) for the 
preservation and attainment of popular sovereignty. On the other hand tlie 
conservative party, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Valais, Neuchatel, and the 
city of Bale, united in the league of Sarnen (Sarner-Bund). In conjunction 
with the neutral party these succeeded in 1833 in balking federal revision. 
As a result their hopes and demands increased. Armed bands from Schwyz 
and the city of Bale, July 30th, 1833, entered Outer Schwyz and rural Bale 
to compel the submission of these seced-ing districts. The conisequence 
was that Schwyz and Bale city were occupied by federal troops and the 
league of Sarnen was declared annulled. The separation of Bale into two 
independent cantons was recognised and the reunion of Schwyz was 
declared — this, however, with complete equality of rights. 


The gathering of many fugitives from Germany, Poland, and Italy, who 
found an asylum in republican Switzerland but who at times abused 
hospitality, brought on complications with foreign powers. The most active 
among the.se revolutionists was Giuseppe Mazzini of Genoa, who in spite 
of total lack of any promise of success was continually setting on foot new 
attempts at insurrection, to keep his Italian fellow countrymen in practice. ’ 
Young Italy ” which he founded at that time caused an inroad of about four 
hundred men under General Romarino into Savoy in order from this point 
to revolutionise Piedmont and the rest of Italy. After the occupation of 
several villages the undertaking foundered because of the indifference of 
the people. From this time on Switzerland in the eyes of the outside world 
appeared as the hearth of radicalism, especially as Mazzini wished to 
extend his activity to the whole of Europe and for the republicanisation of 
this continent founded ” Young Europe.” Now it rained diplomatic notes. 
The neighbouring powers complained of the abuse of the right of asylum 
and held out the prospect of the most hostile measures, if Switzerland 
would not expel the participants of the Italian raid and keep a better watch 
over the rest. Louis Philippe went farthest in severity toward Switzerland 


7 


and even threatened her with war if she would not expell Louis Napoleon, 
who had returned from America, and was living in Arenenberg as a citizen 
of Thurgau. The latter left Switzerland for England of his own accord. 


Even more important were the consequences of the religious conflicts. The 
calling of Doctor Strauss from Wiirtemberg to the University at Zurich in 
1839 roused the rural i:)oinilation to arms and caused the fall of the liberal 
government at Zurich; this did not again secure supremacy till 1845. More 
significant was the question of the convents. In a conference at Baden in 
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1834 seven cantons had determined upon the subjection of the church to the 
authority of the state and the employment of the convents for purposes of 
general usefulness. Most violent was the quarrel over this matter in the can- 
ton Aargau, whose radical government finally, in 1841, closed all the 
convents, among others the wealthy one of Muri, and took possession of the 
property for ” purpose of instruction and benevolence.” Among the bigoted 
Catholics there was great excitement over this. It led to a victory of the 
ultramontane party in Lucerne and Valais in 1844. This party called the 
Jesuits to Lucerne to take charge of the instruction of youth. 


In this affair the wealthy farmer Joseph Leu and Sigwart Miiller showed 
themselves especially active. The Jesuits had also established themselves in 
Fribourg and Schwyz. To expel them from Switzerland was the aim of all 
the liberal cantons. The expedition of the free lances (Freischaren) of 1845 
under the leadership of Ochsenbein of Bern met with failure. The 
government of Lucerne, still more embittered by the murder of Leu, 
assumed a terrorising attitude, demanded the punishment of the free lances, 
and restoration of the convents of the Aargau; and when no attention was 
paid to these demands concluded with Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, Zug, 
Fribourg, and Valais a separate league (Sonderbund) for mutual protection 
against external and internal enemies. This league within a league was not 
to be endured; and, since the liberal cantons were in the majority, they 


decided at the diet in Bern, in July, 1847, upon the dissolution of the 
Sonderbund, as being contrary to the Pact of Federation (Bundesvertrag) 
and upon the expulsion of the Jesuits. As the fanatics of Lucerne failed to 
obey the diet, orders were given for federal action against the cantons of the 
Sonderbund. The federal army was mustered in and the experienced general 
Dufour of Geneva was placed at its head. 


THE SONDERBUND WAR (1847 A.D.) 


Europe had followed with an attentive eye the events we have just related. 
Peoples were preoccupied with them, courts saw in them a source of serious 
anxiety. All, taking the Vienna congress as their point of view, desired a 
federative, neutral, and peaceable Switzerland. From this point of view the 
cause of the Sonderbund seemed to them to have justice on its side. But 
everywhere, owing to diversified interests, the language differed. “A fine 
country and a goocl people,” said King Louis Philippe, ” but it is in a bad 
way. Let us keep from interfering. To hinder others so doing is to render 
them a great service.” Guizot nevertheless proposed to occupy himself in 
Swiss affairs in a conference to be held at Paris or in London, but he was 
unsuccessful. Once Austrian troops on the one hand, French on the other, 
drew near Switzerland, but they were speedily recalled to their 
cantonments. Metternich would willingly have taken the lead, had he not 
known that France could not leave Austria to interfere alone. Thenceforth, 
of the two powers, one contented itself with secretly aiding the Sonderbund 
by relays of arms and money, the other with lavishing encouragements on 
the seven cantons through its ambassador. 


Prussia hesitated, recommending Neuchatel prudence. Czar Nicholas could 
not understand an intervention unless the powers had sixty thousand men 
behind them. Great Britain would not interfere at all. Under the ministry of 
Lord Palmerston, a young statesman named Peel, son of the illustrious 
minister of that name, joined the Bear Club at Bern where radicals met. At 
Rome, the French ambassador, Rossi, an ancient deputy of the 
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Geneva diet, was charged to solicit Pius IX to recall the Jesuits from 
Lucerne. It was thought both in London and Paris that the best means of 
restoring peace to Switzerland was to take from the radicals their principal 
grievance and their flag. The holy father contented himself with letting the 
Swiss know that he would remain passive in the strife (passive se habere 
decrevit). 


Switzerland, under these circumstances, was persuaded that the moment 
had come frankly to declare to Europe her intention of being sole interpreter 
of her Pact of Alliance; to have done with the questions that agitated her; 
and to constitute herself on the basis of an enlarged and equitable 
democracy, which would soon see her the first on the road towards which 
all European peoples were proceeding. She knew the states which lavished 
advice on her to be torn by a revolutionary spirit and incapable of uniting 
against her in a common resolution. It was under the influence of this 
thought that Ochsenbein opened the confederation diet on the 5th of July, 
1847. 


Although only the son of a hotel keeper, without instruction in the classics, 
but gifted with prompt and pleasing intelligence, he presented himself 
unembarrassed before an assembly wherein the heads of the two parties 
dividmg Switzerland were sitting, and at which the majority of ministers 
from foreign powers assisted. Frankness characterised his discourse. 
Foreseeing a European crisis — “Our modern world,” said he, “rests on 
worm-eaten columns, on institutions that have for support only the powers 
of habit and interests, a constniction that the slightest storm will make a 
ruin. Well, this storm approaches; the colossus is quite aware of it. He 
sleeps a dangerous sleep.” Descending from these heights to questions of 
the moment, the president of the diet proclaimed the right of the majority, 
whom Switzerland had always recognised. When this majority had been 
declared, he courteously invited all the cantons to join with it. Callame, a 
Neuchatel deputy, exposed in language firm and untouched by passion the 
gravity of events that had given place to a separate alliance, and demanded 
that they should leave those who had concluded it the time to convince 
themselves that it was no longer necessary. 


In reality, the vote of the majority meant a declaration of war. The diet 
adjourned so as to give the parties time either to unite or to finish their 
preparations for hostilities. It reassembled on the 18th of October. Two 
delegates, envoys of peace, were sent from each of the Sonderbund cantons, 
but they met with scant welcome: one-half wanted war. 


Colonel Dufour is Made Commander of tlie Army 


On the 29th of October the deputies from the seven cantons left Bern, and 
on the 4th of November it was decided that the decree ordering the 
dissolution of their alliance should be executed by arms. The diet put on 
foot fifty thousand men, and entrusted the command, with the rank of 
general, to Colonel Dufour, of Geneva. No name in the army was more 
respected, none had more weight. Dufour did not belong to either side. In 
S3anpathy he was conservative, but was none the less a man of progress. 
He had been in the wars and published writings on military science, fruits 
of a long and wide experience. No chief knew as he did the canton militia, 
over whose manoeuvres he had for a number of years presided in the camp 
at Thun, as chief instructor of the engineering corps. To these warlike 
qualities he united the virtues of a man of peace. He was occupied in the 
elaboration, on a plan he had conceived, of the fine map of Switzerland 
which bears his name, when he was called to quit the pursuits of the student 
for the field of battle. He 
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comprehended the danger to his countr}-. He clearly perceived his duty, and 
he thought only of accomplishing it. 


In accepting the first command he made what he considered necessary 
stipulations, demanding a sufficient number of troops and absolute power. 
All this he obtained, though not without some resistance. He was given 
100,000 men and 260 field pieces. This army he distributed into seven 
divisions. In the choice of superior officers, he exacted that he alone should 


judge of their capacity without any regard to political opinion; this was the 
way both to get excellent officers and to prepare for what he considered to 
be his duty — the quieting of hatreds after the struggle. In a short time there 
was no longer question of politics in the army. Addressing once his heads of 
divisions, “I shall never depart,” he said, “from the laws of moderation and 
humanity. A stranger to political agitation and faithful to my military duties, 
I shall try to establish order and discipline in the federal troops, to make 
public and private property respected, to protect the Catholic religion in her 
mmisters, her temples, and her religious establishments — in a word, to do 
everything to soften the mevitable evils of war. If violence be used, let it not 
come from us. After figliting, spare the vanquished; however strong one 
may be, relieve the despair of the enemy: then we can congratulate 
ourselves after the fight on never having forgotten that it was between 
confederates.” 


These instructions being made known, the general resolved to trust nothing 
to chance, and to make no offensive movement unless sure of the 
superiority of his forces; this he recognised as the surest way towards a 
speedy ending with the least bloodshed. Soon the confidence he inspired 
began to show itself. The city of Bale, long undecided, sent him excellent 
artillery. Neuchatel and Appenzell alone continued to take no part in the 
war. The promptitude witii which the army got under arms, well ordered, 
well clothed, and well equipped, astonished foreigners. The redivision of 
troops was necessitated by the situation. The country occupied by the 
Sonderbund formed three distinct masses — Fribourg, the original cantons, 
and Valais. Dufour proposed to attack them separately, and to begin with 
Fribourg. 


Preparations of the Sonderbund 


The powers held exaggerated ideas of the Sonderbund forces. It could 
hardly put on foot more than thirty thousand regular troops. The Landsturm, 
it is true, meant a more considerable number of men, but not having 
received sufficient organisation could not be compared to the excellent 
reserves of the large cantons, and did not give the help expected of them. 
Far from one another, the separatist states could only with difficulty lend 
one another aid. The original cantons tried nevertheless to keep their ways 
open by means of boldness in offensive actions. Even before the diet began 
its campaign, the men of Uri seized the St. Gotthard passes (November 
3rd); threw themselves across the Levantina, surprised three thousand 
Ticinese encamped at Airolo, and drove them as far as the Moesa bridge. 
But arrived at this point, they found themselves face to face with Grisons 
and Ticino militia, superior to them in number, who stopped their progress. 
The expedition had no other result than that of holding back two thousand 
excellent soldiers from the places where decisive blows were to be struck. 
Another attempt, made from Lucerne, to penetrate into Catholic Aargau and 
to free Fribourg, by means of a diversion, had no better success. 
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Without taking much account of these movements, Dufour occupied 
himself only in concentrating his forces so as to surround the Sonderhund 
States, on all their accessible frontiers. His provisions were assured, his 
hospital organised. Immediately upon the rupture being announced, Colonel 
Ochsenbein, who presided over the diet, left office to put himself entirely at 
the disposition of the general-in-chief . The general placed him at the head 
of the Bernese reserves, which composed his seventh division and which he 
assimilated with the active troops. He stationed them first on the Lucerne 
frontier, and when he arranged to draw near Fribourg, he called Ochsenbein 


to advance towards that capital, in order to make the enemy think he would 
attack from the eastern side. However, twenty thousand men and fifty-four 
artillery pieces, under colonels Rilliet, Burkhard, and Donatz, advanced 
from the north and west by different routes, and kept their movements 
secret that they might arrive on the same day at the gate of Fribourg. On the 
13th the town was surrounded. An experienced leader. Colonel Mail-lardoz, 
had raised defences all round, and they had prepared to attack these 
exteriors forts when the Fribourg government, recognising the impossibility 
of resistance, gave up the town, dismissed the troops, and renounced the 
Sonderhund. The takmg of Fribourg would not have cost the federal army a 
single man if through a mistake a Vaudois troop had not rushed under fire 
from the Bertigny redoubt, which resulted in seven killed and a large 
number woimded. 


As soon as Fribourg had capitulated the general confided to Colonel Rilliet 
the care of occupying the military cantonments and watching the entrance 
of Valais. He himself hastened to Aarau, to prepare for the investment of 
Lucerne. Two rivers, the Enmie and the Reuss, protected this town. The 
bridges on these rivers had been broken or fortified. The ground on which it 
was foreseen that the most serious engagements would be delivered was the 
labyrinth which stretches from the Reuss to the Lake of Zug; bristling with 
wooded hills, where passage had been stopped by barricades and mines had 
been laid in the defiles. It was necessary to attack these strong positions, 
because they served as a link between Schwyz and Lucerne, and success on 
this point was decisive, whilst elsewhere it was not so. The leader whom the 
five cantons had put in charge of their militia, Ulrich de Salis-Soglio, 
understood this, and went to these places. The forces he could dispose of 
were some twenty thousand regulars and a similar body of the Landsturm. 
Salis had learned warfare in fighting Napoleon. A sincere Protestant, he had 
nevertheless devoted himself to a cause which had his political sympathies, 
but of which he despaired. 


A resolution being taken to force his entrenchments, Dufour set five 
divisions of his array on the march from the various points they occupied, 
giving them Lucerne as object. Ochsenbein’s reserves went down the Emme 
valley, overcoming a lively resistance. The Burkliard and Donatz divisions 
approached the Emme and the Reuss between the bridges of Wolhusen and 


that in cities inhabited by one people, and so frequently called upon to 
struggle against their common and powerful enemies, alliances should be 
foi-raed, and by alliances a kind of authority be conceded to the mightiest ; 
but it is also consonant with the whole tenor of ancient history, that colonies 
should adopt the government of the mother state. 


It may be concluded, then, from these facts, that the PhcEnician cities 
formed together one confederation, at the head of which, in the period of 
their greatest splendour and perfect indejiendence, stood Tyre. At the time 
of their subjection to Assyria and Persia, the bond that connected them 
necessarily became loosened, the other cities paid their tribute and 
furnished their contingents to Persia instead of to Tyre ; the latter, however, 
still preserved its rank, and was always considered the chief citj/ of the 
land. 


The next question, namely. What was the internal government of the 
Phoenician cities ? is equally difficult and obscure. 


However desirable it may be to trace out accurately the gradual rise and 
progress of civic government in these, the earliest commercial cities, want 
of information limits us to a few general observations. 


First, then, there can be no doubt but that each Phoenician city had its own 
proper government, and that in this respect they were perfectly independent 
of each other. They always apjaear so, as the following pages will evince, 
upon every occasion, and in every period of their history ; being never 
spoken of but as sepai-ate states. 


Secondly, It seems equally certain, that the chief authority was placed in the 
hands of kings, and certainly of hereditary kings, although political parties 
many times fomented revolutions by which new families were raised to the 
throne. This is especially shown by the history of Tyre ; a catalogue of 
whose kings is extant in Josephus, from the time of Hiram, the 
contemporary of David, till the siege of the city by Nebuchadrezzar. Even 
under the dominion of the Persians, the royal dignity was preserved, though 
the monarchs were now only tributary princes, obliged to furnish money 
and ships to the Persians, and to attend them, when required, in their 
military expeditions. The kings of Tyre appear in this state in the expedition 


Gislikon, at the same time that colonels Ziegler and Gmur at the head of 
some odd thousands of men attacked Salis in his intrenched camps. Ziegler 
mastered the Gislikon bridge and the Honau defiles. Gmur, after having 
received on his march the submission of Zug, scaled the heights of Meyers 
Kappel. Everything made for success. Victory was hotly disputed, but the 
Schwyzers were in the end thrown back towards Immensee, whence they 
fell back on Art and Goldau. Troops from the other cantons turned 
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to Lucerne. The separation of Schwyz with its alUes was accompHshed. On 
every hand the federal troops marched simultaneously on that capital. The 
gates were opened to them by a convention, and on the 24th of November 
Dufour made his entry. On the following days the Waldstatte and the Valais 
made their submission. Twenty-five days after the decree of execution the 
task of the army was complete — the Sonderbund no longer existed.** 


The diet now debated the draft constitution drawn up by Kern of Thurgau 
and Druey of Vaud, which in the summer of 1848 was accepted by fifteen 
and a half cantons, the minority consisting of the three forest cantons, 
Valais, Zug, Ticino, and Appeuzell (Tuner Rhodes) , and it was proclaimed 
on September 12th. 


From 1848 onwards the cantons continually revised their constitutions, 
always in a democratic sense, though after the Sonderbimd War Schwyz 
and Zug abolished their Landsgemeinde. The chief point was the 
introduction of the referendum, by which laws made by the cantonal 
legislature may (facultative referendum) or must (obligatory referendum) be 
submitted to the people for their approval; and this has obtained such 
general acceptance that Fribourg alone does not possess the referendimi in 
either of its two forms, Ticino having accepted it in its optional form in 
1883. It was therefore only natural that attempts should be made to revise 
the federal constitution of 1848 in a democratic and centralising sense, for it 
had been provided that the federal assembly, on its own initiative or on the 
written request of fifty thousand Swiss electors, could submit the question 
of revision to a popular vote. In 1866 the restriction of certain rights to 
Christians only was swept away; but the attempt at final revision in 1872 
was defeated by a small majority, owing to the efforts of the anti- 
centralising party. Finally, however, another draft was better liked, and on 


April 19th, 1874, the new constitution was accepted by the people. This 
constitution is that now in force, and is simply an improved edition of that 
of 1848. The federal tribunal (now of nine members only) was fixed (by 
federal law) at Lausanne, and its jurisdiction enlarged, especially in 
constitutional disputes between cantons and the federal authorities, though 
jurisdiction in administrative matters {e.g., educational, religious, election, 
commercial) is given to the federal council — a division of functions which 
is very anomalous, and does not work well. 


A system of free elementary education was set up, and many regulations 
were made on ecclesiastical matters. A man settling in another canton was, 
after a residence of three months, only, given all cantonal and communal 
rights, save a share in the common property (an arrangement which as far as 
possible kept up the old principle that the “commune” is the true unit out of 
which cantons and the confederation are built), and the membership of the 
“commune” carries with it cantonal and federal rights. Tlie refe- 


A Swiss Fimal 
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rendum was introduced in its “facultative” form — i.e., all federal laws 
must be submitted to popular vote on the demand of thirty thousand Swiss 
electors or of eight cantons. If the revision of the federal constitution is ‘ 
demanded by one of the two houses of the federal assembly or by fifty 
thousand Swiss citizens, the question of revision must be submitted to a 
popular vote, as also the draft of the revised constitution — these 
provisions, contained already in the constitution of 1848, forming a species 
of “obligatory referendum.” It was supposed that this plan would lead to 
radical and sweeping changes, but as a matter of fact there have been 
(1874-1886) about one hundred and seven federal laws and resolutions 
passed by the assembly, of which ninteeen were by the referendum 
submitted to popular vote, thirteen being rejected, while six only were 
accepted — the rest becoming law, as no referendum was demanded. There 
has been a very steady opposition to all schemes aiming at increased 
centralisation. By the constitutions of 1848 and 1874 Switzerland has 
ceased to be a mere union of independent states joined by a treaty, and has 
become a single state with a well-organized central government. 


This new constitution inclined rather to the Act of Mediation than to the 
system which prevailed before 1798. A status of “Swiss citizenship” was 
set up, closely joined to cantonal citizenship: a man settling in a canton not 
being his birthplace got cantonal citizenship after two years, but was 
excluded from all local rights in the “commune” where he might reside. A 
federal or central government was set up, to which the cantons gave up a 
certain part of their sovereign rights, retaining the rest. The federal 
legislature (or assembly) was made up of two houses — the council of 
States (Stiinde Rat), composed of two deputies from each canton, whether 
small or great (forty-four in all), and the national council (National Rat), 
made up of deputies (now 145 in number) elected for three years, in the 


proportion of one for every twenty thousand souls or fraction over ten 
thousand, the electors being all Swiss citizens. The federal council or 
executive (Bundesrat) consisted of seven members elected by the federal 
assembly; they are jointly responsible for all business, though for the sake 
of convenience there are various departments, and their chairman is called 
the president of the confederation. The federal judiciary (Bundesgericht) is 
made up of eleven members elected by the federal assembly for three years; 
its jurisdiction is chiefly confined to civil cases, in which the confederation 
is a party (if a canton, the federal council may refer the case to the federal 
tribunal), but takes in also great political crimes — all constitutional 
questions, however, being reserved for the federal assembly. A federal 
university and a polytechnic school were to be founded; the latter only has 
as yet been set up (1887) and is fixed at Zurich. All military capitulations 
were forbidden in the future. Every canton must treat Swiss citizens who 
belong to one of the Christian confessions like their own citizens, for the 
right of free settlement is given to all such, though they acquired no rights 
in the ” commime.” All Christians were guaranteed the exercise of their 
religion, but the Jesuits and smiliar religious orders were not to be received 
in any canton. German, French, and Italian were recognised as national 
languages. 


The constitution as a whole marked a great step forward ; though very many 
rights were still reserved to the cantons, yet there was a fully organised 
central government. Almost the first act of the federal assembly was to 
exercise the power given them of determining the home of the federal 
authorities, and on Novembber 28th, 1848, Bern was chosen, though Zurich 
still ranks as the first canton in the confederation. By this early settlement 
of 
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disputes Switzerland was protected from the genezal revolutionary 
movement of 1848. 


The federal constitution of 1848 set up a pennanent federal executive, 
legislature, and tribunal, each and all quite distinct from and independent of 
any cantonal government. This system was a modified revival of the state of 
things that had prevailed from 1798 to 1803, and was an imitation of the 
political changes that had taken place in the cantonal constitutions after 
1830. Both were victories of the centralist or radical party, and it was 
therefore but natural that this party should be called upon to undertake the 
federal government mider the new constitution, a supremacy that it has kept 
ever since. To the centralists the council of states (two members from each 
canton, however large or small) has always been a stumbling-block, and 
they have mockingly nicknamed it “the fifth wheel of the coach.” In the 
other house of the federal legislature, the national council (one member per 
twenty thousand, or fraction of over ten thousand of the entire population), 
the radicals have always since its creation in 1848 had a majority. Hence, in 
the congress formed by both houses sitting together, the radicals have had it 
all their own way. This is particularly important as regards the election of 
the seven members of the federal executive which is made by such a 
congress. Now the federal executive (federal council) is in no sense a 
cabinet — i.e., a committee of the party in the majority in the legislature for 
the time being. In the Swiss federal constitution the cabinet has no place at 
all. Each mem-ber of the federal executive is elected by a separate ballot, 
and holds office for the fixed term of three years, during which he cannot be 
turned out of office, while as yet but a single instance has occurred of the 
rejection of a federal councillor who offered himself for re-election. 


Further, none of the members of the federal executive can hold a seat in 
either house of the federal legislature, though they may appear and speak 
(but not vote) in either, while the federal council as such has not necessarily 
any common policy, and never expresses its views on the general situation 
(though it does as regards particular legislative and administrative 
measures) in anything resembling the “speech from the throne” in England. 
Thus it seems clear that the federal executive was intended by the federal 
constitution of 1848 (and in this respect that of 1874 made no change) to be 
a standing committee of the legislature as a whole, but not of a single party 
in the legislature, or a “cabinet,” even though it had the majority. Yet this 
rule of a single political party is just what has taken place. Between 1848 
and the end of 1899, thirty-six federal councillors were elected (twenty- 


three from German-speaking, eleven from French-speaking, and two from 
Italian-speaking Switzerland, the canton of Vaud heading the list with 
seven). Now of these thirty-six two only were not radicals, viz. M. Ceresole 
(1870-75) of Vaud, who was a Protestant liberal-conservative, and Herr 
Zemp (elected in 1891), a Romanist conservative; yet the conservative 
minority is a large one, while the Romanists form about two-fifths of the 
population of Switzerland. But, despite this predominance of a single party 
in the federal council, no true cabinet system has come into existence in 
Switzerland, as members of the council do not resign even when their 
personal policy is condemned by a popular vote, so that the resignation of 
Herr Welti (a member of the federal coimcil from 1866 to 1891), in 
consequence of the rejection by the people of his railway policy, caused the 
greatest amazement and consternation in Switzerland. 


The chief political parties in the federal legislature are the right, or 
conservatives (whether Romanists or Protestants), the centre (now often 
called 
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“liberals,” but rather answering to the whigs of English political language), 
the left (or radicals), and the extreme left (or the socialists). In the council 
of states there is always a federalist majority, since in this house the smaller 
cantons are on an equality with the greater ones, each indifferently having 
two members. But in the national council (147 elected members) there has 
always been a radical majority over all other parties, the numbers of the 
various parties after the triennial elections of 1899 being roughly as 
follows: radicals, 86; socialists, 9; Centre, 19; and the Right, 33. The 
socialists long worked under the wing of the radicals, but now in every 
canton (save Geneva) the two parties have quarrelled, the socialist vote 
having largely increased. In the country the anti-radical opposition is made 
up of the conservatives, who are strongest in the Romanist, and especially 
the forest cantons, and of the “federalists” of French-speaking Switzerland. 
There is no doubt that the people are really anti-radical, though occasionally 


led away by the experiments made recently in the domain of state 
socialism: they elect, indeed, a radical majority, but very frequently reject 
the bills laid before them by their elected representatives. 


From 1885 onwards Switzerland had some troubles with foreign powers 
owing to her defence of the right of asylum for fugitive German socialists, 
despite the threats of Prince Bismarck, who maintained a secret police in 
Switzerland, one member of which, Wohlgemuth, was expelled in 1889, to 
the prince’s huge but useless indignation. From about 1890, as the above 
troubles within and without gradually subsided, the agitation in the covmtry 
against the centralising policy of the radicals became more and more 
strongly marked. By the united exertions of all the opposition parties, and 
against the steady resistance of the radicals, an amendment was introduced 
in 1891 into the federal constitution, by which fifty thousand Swiss citizens 
can by the “initiative” compel the federal legislature and executive to take 
into consideration some point in the federal constitution which, in the 
opinion of the petitioners, requires reform, and to prepare a bill dealing with 
it which must be submitted to a popular vote. Great hopes and fears were 
entertained at the time as to the working of this new institution, but both 
have been falsified, for the initiative has as yet only succeeded in inserting 
(in 1893) in the federal constitution a provision by which the Jewish 
method of killing animals is forbidden. On the other hand, it has failed (in 
1894) to secure the adoption of a socialist scheme by which the state was 
bound to provide work for every able-bodied man in the country, and (also 
in 1894) to carry a proposal to give to the cantons a bonus of two francs per 
head of the population out of the rapidly growing returns of the customs 
duties. 


The great rise in the productiveness of these duties has tempted the Swiss 
people of late years to embark on a course of state socialism, which may be 
also described as a series of measures tending to give more and more power 
to the central federal government at the expense of the cantons. So, in 1890, 
the principle of compulsory universal insurance against sickness and 
accidents was accepted by a popular vote, in 1891 likewise that of a state or 
federal bank, and in 1898 that of the unification of the cantonal laws, civil 
and criminal, into a set of federal codes. In each case the federal 
government and legislature were charged with the preparation of laws 


carrying out in detail these general principles. But in 1897 their proposals as 
to a federal bank were rejected by the people, while at the beginning of 
1900 the suspicion felt as to the insurance proposals elaborated by the 
federal authorities was so keen that a popular demand for a popular vote 
was signed by 115,000 Swiss citizens, the legal minimum being only 
30,000 : they were rejected (20th 
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of May, 1900) on a popular vote by a two to one majority. The preparation 
of the federal codes has progressed quietly, drafts being framed by experts 
and then submitted for criticism to special commissions and public opinion. 
But this method, though the true one to secure the evolving of order out of 
chaos, takes time. 


By a popular vote in 1887 the federal authorities were given a monopoly of 
alcohol, but a proposal to deal similarly with tobacco has been very ill 
received (though such a monopoly would undoubtedly produce a large 
amount), and would pretty certainly be refused by the people if a popular 
vote were ever taken upon it. In 1895 the people declined to sanction a state 
monopoly of matches, even though the mihealthy nature of the work was 
strongly urged, and have also resolutely refused on several occasions to 
accept any projects for the centralising of the various branches of military 
administration, etc. Among other reforms which have recently been much 
discussed in Switzerland are the introduction of the obligatory referendum 
(which hitherto has applied only to amendments to the federal constitution) 
and the initiative (now limited to piecemeal revision of the federal 
constitution) to all federal laws, etc., and the making large federal money 
grants to the primary schools (managed by the several cantons). The former 
scheme is an attempt to restrain important centralising measures from being 
presented as laws (and as such exempt from the compulsory referendum), 
and not as amendments to the federal constitution, while the proposed 
school grant is part of the radical policy of buying support for unpopular 
measures by lavish federal subventions, which it is hoped will outweigh the 


dislike of the cantons to divest themselves of any remaining fragments of 
their sovereignty .« 


BEIEF KEFEKENCE-LIST OF AUTHOEITIES BY CHAPTEES 


[The letter <° is reserved for Editorial Matter.] Chapter I. Switzerland to the 
Founding of the Confederation (earliest times to 1291 a.d.) 


”Strabo, Oeographica. — ” John Wilson, History of Switzerland (iw the ” 
Cabinet Cyclopedia”).— ¢‘Ferdinand Keller, Pfahlbauten. — e Frederic 
Troyon, Habitations lacustres. — /Victor Gross, Les Proto-helvites.— 
oEusbe Reclus, Tlie Lacustrian Cities of Switzerland (in Smithsonian 
Report for 1861). — ”G. 0. Montelius, Die Chronologie der Pfahlbauten in 
Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Oesellschaft in Wien. Vol. XXX. — 
‘John Lubbock, Prehistoric Times. — .‘T. Studer, Pfahlfan Bevolkering in 
Zelt fur Ethr. Verband, 1885. — *^ Rudolf Virchow, in letter prefixed to V. 
Gross, Les Proto-helvetes. — ‘Robert Munro, The Lake Dwellings of 
Europe. — ‘“A. Vieusseux, TTie History of Switzerland. — ” Michael 
Stett-ij Yi, Annates. — “Johann von Mijller, Oesehichte der 
Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. — p Alexandre Daquet, Histoire de la 
Confederation Suisse. 


Chapter II. The Rise of The Swiss Confederation (1288-1403 a.d.) 


” E. A. Freeman, The Historical Oeography of Europe. — “i A. Rilliet, Les 


Origines de la Confidiration Suisse. — ‘J. Dierauer, Oesehichte der 
Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. — /W. A. B. Coolidge, History of 
Switzerland in Encyclopmdia Britannica. — ” K. Dandliker, Histoire du 


Peuple Suisse. — *J. VON MiJLLER, Oesehichte der Schweizerischen 
Eidgenossenschaft.— 1 G. Meyer von Knonau, Die Sage von der Befreiung 
der Waldstdtte, in Sweizer Oeffentliche Vortrdge. — “* A. Huber, Die 
Waldstdtte, Uri, Sweiz, Unterwalden, etc. — ” R. von Radeog, Capella 
Eremitana. — oJohn of Winterthur, Chronikon Vitodurani in W. Oechsli’s 
Anfdnge der Schtveizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. — pW. Oechsli, 
QueUenbiicli zur Schweizer Oesehichte. — i A. Vieusseux, 7Tie History of 


of the Persians against Athens, and even as late as the overthrow of Persia 
and the capture of Tyre by Alexander. As Tyre had its proper kings, so also 
had the other Phoenician cities, Sidon, Aradus, and Byblus. These are 
mentioned in various periods, and even as late as the Macedonian conquest. 


Thirdly, Notwithstanding the existence of the royal dignity, the government 
was certainly not despotic ; nay, the monarchial power was so strictly 
limited as to render it almost republican. It was indeed well-nigh impossible 
that despotism could have endured for so many centuries in commercial 
states, which can thrive only in the atmosphere of political liberty. A large 
maritime commerce requires a spirit of enterprise and resolute .activity 
altogether incompatible with despotic government. Even the repeated 
political changes which took place in all these cities, and more particularly 
in Tyre, as well as the continual departure of colonies and their settlement in 
distant parts of the world, are circumstances which not only could not have 
been brought forth by despotism, but are the legitimate offspring of free 
nations. 
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Many particulars which warrant this conclusion may still be found in 
Phoenician history, notwithstanding the general scantiness of its 
information. 


Next to the kings stood the Phoenician magistrates. These conjointly sent 
ambassadors. Indeed, at certain periods, a general congress of the great 
Phoenician cities was wont to be held, when the kings in council with the 
sanhedrim deliberated upon the common affairs of the confederacy. Tripolis 
was the place destined for the common assembly of the three principal 
cities. 


Besides this, there is no question but the authority of the monarchs was very 
essentially limited by religion. The priests in these states formed a 
numerous and powerful class, and seem to have stood next in rank to the 
kings. Sicharbas, or Sichseus, the chief priest of the principal temple, was 
the husband of Dido [Elissa], and brother-in-law to King Pygmalion. His 


Switzerland. — “-J. Wilson, History of Switzerland.— * J. Vulliemin, 
Histoire de la ConfSderation Suisse. 


Chapter III. The Confederation at the Height of its Power (1402-1516 a.d.) 


‘W. A. B. Coolidoe, Switzerland, in Encyclopedia Britannica — “A. 
Vieusseux, The History of Switzerland. — ”Vulliemin, Histoire de la 
Confederation Suisse. — ‘A. Dauget, Histoire de la Confederation Suisse. 
— wm’ A. Morin, Precis de I’Histoire. — » Wilson. — ^P. Verri, Storia di 
Milano. — ‘F.Guicciardin, Historia di Milano. 


Chapter IV. The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 


”A. Vieusseux, The History of Switzerland. — “m J. K. L. Gieseleb, 
Compendium of Ecclesiastical History. — ”J. Wilson, History of 
Switzerland. — ‘J. Strickler, Orundniss der Schiveizer-Oeschichte. — 
.’Maguenot, AbrSge de I’ Histoire de la Suisse. — “Daquet, Histoire de la 
Confidiration. 


Chapter V. The Eighteenth Century 


bJoHANK Heinrich Daniel Zschokke, Des Schweizerlandes Oesehichte. — 
” J. Wilson, History of Switzerland. — ”A. Vieusseux, The History of 
Switzerland. — « K. Dandliker, History of Switzerla7id. — “ A. Daguet, 
Histoire de la Confeileration. — ff R. Weiss, Coup d’ ceil sur les relations 
politiques entre la republigue Frangaise et le corps Jlelretigue (1793). — R. 
Weiss, RSveillez-vous, Suisses, le danger approche. — W. Coxe, A History 
of the House of Austria. 


Chapter VI. Switzerland Since 1798 
<> J. Wilson, History of Switzerland. — °W. Muller, Politische Oesehichte 


der Neuersten Zeit. — °‘Vulliemin, Histoire de la ConfedSratio/i Suisse. — 
« W. A. B. Coolidge, article on Switzerland in Encyclopmdia Britannica. 
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A GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SWISS HISTORY 


BASED ON THE WOEKS QUOTED, CITED, OE CONSULTED IN THE 
PKEPAKATION OF THE PRESENT WOEK ; WITH CRITICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Adams, F. 0., and C. D. Cunningham, The Swiss Confederation, London, 
1889. — Ah, J. J. von. Die Bundesbriefe der alteni Eidgenossen, 
Einsiedeln, 1891. — Alt, F. N. de, Histoire de la Suisse, Fribourg, 175U- 
1750, 10 vols. 


Fraiifois Joseph i/icholas, baron of Alt, the son of an ancient patrician 
family of Fribourg, Switzerland, was born in 1689, and died in 1771. His 
history, which was admirably planned, would have greater value for the 
general student if much of the extraneous matter and all the violent Catholic 
partisanship were eliminated. 


Amtliche Sammlung der Akten aus der Zeit der Helvetischen Republik, 2 
vols., translated by J. Strickler, Bern, 1886-1890, 4 vols. — Amtliche 
Sammlung der altern eidgenos-sichen’ Abschiede 1245-1798, 1839-1856, 8 
vols. Reports of the old Federal diets, containing an enormous amount of 
historical matter. — Anshelm, Berner-Chronik, Bern, 1825-1833, 6 vols. — 
Arz, J. von, Geschichte von St. Gallen, St. Gallen, 1810, 3 vols. — 
Aubigne, T. A. d’, Histoire Universelle 1550-1601, Geneva, 1626, 3 vols. 


llieodore Agrippa d’ Aubigne, one of the most notable characters of the 
sixteenth century, was born at St. Maury, near Pons, February 8th, 1550, of 
an old and noble family which had embraced the religion of the Calvinists. 
The young d’ Aubigne neglected none of the educational opportunities 
afforded him by his father, and at the age of six was already able to read 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew. At thirteen he escaped from the restraints of his 
tutor to take part in the siege of Orleans. After his father’s death he won 
reputation as a warrior under the prince of Conde, and later entered the 
service of the king of Navarre. In the wars of Henry IV for the recovery of 
his kingdom, d’ Aubigne further distinguished himself ; but he was finally 
obliged by the enmity of the queen-mother to retire from the court. During 


his exile he composed the history of his time, a work remarkable for its 
fearless frankness. The first two volumes were printed without opposition ; 
but the third was condemned on account of its merciless criticisms. 

D’ Aubigne, however, caused it to be printed, thereby incurring the burning 
of all three volumes ; the confiscation of all his goods, and the savage 
persecution of his later years, until his death at Geneva, April 29, 1630. 


Bachtold, J., and F. Vetter, Bibliotek alterer Schriftwerke der deutschen 
Schweiz, Frauenfeld, 1883-1884, 5 vols. —Baker, T. G., The Model 
Republic, London, 1895. — Baebler, J. J., Die alten eidgenossischen 
BUude, St. Gall., 1848. — Baumgartner, G. J., Die Schweiz in ihren 
Kampfen und Umgestaltungen, 1830-1850, Zurich, 1853-66, 4 vols. ; 
Erlebnisse auf dem Felde der Politik, Schaiihausen, 1844 ; Geschichte 
Spaniens zur Zeit der franzosichen Revolution, Berlin, 1861 ; Geschichte 
des Schweiz Freistaats und Kantons St. Gallen, Zurich, 1868, 3 vols. — 
Berchtold, J., Histoire du canton de Fribourg, Fribourg, 1841-1845. — 
Berthold, de Constance, continuator of the Chronicon de sex oetatibus 
mundi. — Blochmann, C. J., Heinrich Pestalozzi, Leipsic, 1846. — 
Bloesch, E., Rapport sur les affaires communales Berne, 1851. — Blumer, 
J. J., Staatsund Rechtsgeschriften der Schweiz. Demokratien, St. Gallen, 
1850-59, 3 vols. ; Handbuch des schweiz. Bundesstaatsrechts, 
Schaffhausen, 1877-87, 13 vols. — Bluntschli, J. K., Geschichte des 
schweiz. Bundesrechts, Stuttgart, 1875, 3 vols. ; Staatsund 
Rechtsgeschichte der Stadt und Landschaft Zurich, Zurich, 1838, 3 vols. — 
Bohmer, J. F., Regesta Karolorum, Frankfort, 1833. — Bonivard, F., Les 
Chroniques de la Geneve, Geneva, 1881, 3 vols. 
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Frangois Bonivard, to whom we owe the vivid pictures of the agitations 
which marked the beginning of the sixteenth century, was born of Savoyard 
parents, in 1493, at Seyssel. At seventeen he became prior of St. Victor, a 
community of Benedictines near Geneva. Revolutionist at lieart, he entered 
into tlie struggle against the duke of Savoy, who in 1519 imprisoned him 


and confiscated his priory. He died in 1570, aged seventy-seven years, after 
a troubled youth and a melancholy old age as pensioner in the city where he 
had once been a man of mark. He left behind him the invaluable chronicle 
of his time, written half in Latin, half in the quaint French of his day, in a 
style at once rude and naive, familiar and vigorous, and brimming with 
picturesque imagery and lively metaphor. 


Bonnechose, E. de, Les Reformateurs avant la Reforme, Paris, 1860, 3rd 
edition, 2 vols. ‘ — Brandstetter, J. L. , Repertorium fiber die Zeit und 
Sammelschriften der Jahre, 1812-1890, Bale, 1892. — Bulletin official du 
Directoire Helvetique, 3 vols. — Bullinger, H., Reformationsgeschichte, 
Frauenfeld, 1838-40, 3 vols. 


Henry Bullinger was born at Bremgarten in 1504 and died at Zurich in 
1575. After a preliminary course at Emmerich, his father having refused 
him the means necessary to continue his education, he made money by 
singing in the streets and in 1520 he recommenced his studies at Cologne, 
with the idea of joining the community of the Chartreux. But hlg resolution 
and his religion as well were changed by his association with Zwingli, 
whose doctrina he embraced and whose successor he became. In addition to 
his history of the Reformation and numerous theological writings he edited 
the complete works of Zwingli. 


Burckhardt, Der Kirchenschatz des Miinsters zu Basel, Bale, 18G7. 


Caesar, J., De bellogallico. — Casus S. Galli. By Ekkehard IV. 
TranslatedbyG. Meyer von Knonau, Leipsic, 1878. — Chambrier, F. de, 
Ilistoire de Neuchutel et Valangin jusqu’i I’avine-ment de la maison de 
Prusse, Neuchatel, 1840. 


Frederic de Chambrier, the real founder of the Academy of Neuchatel, was 
a man of wide culture and varied resources. In his Uisloire he follows 
faithfully, century by century, the progress of the little but proud and 
independent people of Neuchatel, handling his character analyses with skill 
and persisting in a style at once simple and dignified. 


Chauffour-Eestner, Etudes sur les Reformateurs du XVI Siecle. — 
Cherbuliez, A., De la Democratie en Suisse, Geneva. 1843. — Ohronique 


d’Edlibach. — Chronica de Bemo. — Ohronique Anonyme. — Chronique 
des chanoines de Neuchatel, Michaud, 1839. — Ohro-nik des Hans Friind, 
Chur, 1875. — Colton, J. M., Annals of Switzerland, New York, 1897. — 
Coze, W., A History of the House of Austria, London, 1807. — Cretiueau, 
Joly J., Histoire du Sonderbund, Paris, 1850, 2 vols. — Ourti, T., 
Geschichte der Schweizerischen Volksgesetz-gebung, Zurich, 1885. 


Daguet, A., Biographie de Guillimann, Fribourg, 1843; Les barons de 
ForeU, Lausanne, 1873 ; Histoire de la Confederation Suisse, Geneva, 
1880, 2 vols. 


Alexander Daguet, Swiss historian and professor was born at Fribourg, 
March 12, 1816, of a family of poor nobles. Since 1866 he has held the 
chair of history and pedagogy at the Academy of Neuchatel. He has edited 
successively numerous educational journals and figures among the authors 
of the publications of the Societe de la Suisse romande. In his own country 
and abroad he has gained innumerable distinctions. He is the founder of 
several literary and historical societies, and the honored member of many 
more. 


Dandliker, C. , Ursachen und Vorspiel der Burgunderkriege, Zurich. 1876 ; 
Geschichte der Schweiz, Zurich, 1884-88, 3 vols.; A short history of 
Switzerland, translation by E. Salisbury, London, 1899. 


Chas. Dandliker, Swiss historian, was born at StafEa, May 6, 1849. He 
studied at Zurich and Munich and in 1871 was called to the chair of history 
at the Pedagogical Institute, Kilss-nacht, where he is still instructor. In 1887 
he was named professor extraordinary in Swiss: history at the University of 
Zurich. His history of Switzerland has been translated into English. 


Dawson, W. H. , Social Switzerland, London, 1897. — Der Sohweizerische 
Republibaner, Zurich, Lucern, Bern, 1798-9,3 vols. — Dierauer, J., 
Geschichte der .schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, Gotha, 1887, 2 vols. 
— Dottain, E., La question Suisse, eclaircissements historiques, Paris, 
1860. — Droz, N., Instruction civique, Geneva and Lausanne, 1885 ; Die 
Schweiz im 19ten Jahrhundert, Lausanne, 1899. 


Numa Droz, minister of foreign affairs for the Swiss Confederation, was 
born January 7, 1844, of a humble family of watchmakers. In 1864 he 
turned his attention to politics and became editor of a radical instrument, Le 
Natioiial Suisse. During the elections of 1869 he obtained a high place in 
the grand council, thanks to his facile elocution and his ardent liberalism. 
He was in 1882 one of the negotiators of the Franco-Swiss treaty. His 
writings are distinguished for clearness of presentation, beauty of style, and 
substantialness of matter. 


Dubs, J. Das SffentUche Recht der Eidgenossenschaft, Z’iirich, 1855, 2 
vols. — Dufour, G. H., Der Sonderbundskrieg, Bale, 1883. 


Eckhardus, Jr. (monk of St. Gall) St. Galler Kloster-Chronik, Leipsic, 1891. 
— Egli, S. E., Die schlacht bei Kappel, Zurich, 1873. — Elgger, C. von, 
Kriegswesen und Kriegskunst der 
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scliweizcrischen Eidgenossenschaft, Lucenie, 1873. — Escher, H., Die 
Qlaubensparteien in der Eids””’”’*PDScbaft, Frauenfeld, 1882. — Xjtterlin 
von liUcerne, Petennann, Kronica von der lOblicbi’ii Eydtgnoscbaft, Biile, 
1507. 


Petermann [Ctlerlin, captain of Lucernois in tbe wars of Burgundy, was tbe 
first to give to the world a veritable Swiss chronicle. A good deal of fiction 
is mixed with his facts, but we glean from his writings many interesting 
details of the scenes in which he was an actor. 


Fassbind, T., Geschichte von Schwyz, Schwyz, 1833-1838, 5 vols. — 
Feddersen, Geschichte der Schweizerischen Regeneration, Zurich, 1867. — 
Fetscherin, W., Die eidgenossischen Abschiede aus den Jahren 1814 bis 
1848. — Fiala, F., Archives pour Phistoire de la Reformation en Suisse, 
1868-69, 2 vols. — Fleury, J., Franc-C’omtois et Suisse, BesanQon. 1869. 


Jean Fleury, professor of French literature at St. Petersburg, member of 
numerous societies of savants in France, England, and Russia, was born at 


Vasteville, Feb. 14, 1816. He has published a considerable quantity of 
political, literary, pedagogical, and other papers, besides numerous books 
on a variety of subjects. 


Forel, F. , Introduction de Regeste des documents de la Suisse romande, 
Lausanne, 1863. — Freeman, E. A., ” The Landsgemeinde of Ury and 
Appenzell,” in History of Federal government, London, 1863. — Froment, 
A., Acts et gestes merveilleux de la citfi de Geneve, 1548. 


Fromeni was a continuator of tbe chronicles of Bonivard and of Jeanne de 
Jussie. — Furrer, P., Geschichte von Wallis, Sitten, 1850-1854, 4 vols. 


Galifife, J. B. G. (fils) Geneve historique et archeologique, Geneva, 1869- 
72, 2 vols. — Qali6e, J. A., (pere) Noticesgenealogiques. — GaulUer, E. H. 
La Suisse en 1847, Geneva, 1848. — Gaullier, E. H. A., and Schaub, C, La 
Suisse historique et pittoresque, Geneva, 1855-6, 2 vols.; Les armoiries et 
les couleurs de la Confederation et des cantons suisses, Geneva and BSle, 
1879. — Gelpke, Kirchengeschiclite, der Schweiz, Bern, 1856-1861, 2 vols. 
— Gingins la Sarra, F. de, !dlpisodes des Guerres de Bourgogne, Lausanne, 
1850. — Gisi, W., Quellenbuch zur Schweizergeschichte, Berne, 1869. — 
Grandpierre, L., Memoires politiques, Neuchatel, 1877. — Gelzer, H., Die 
zwei ersten Jahrhunderte der Schweizergeschichte, Bale, 1840 ; Die 
zweiletzten Jahrhunderte der Schweizergeschichte, Aarau and Thun, 1838- 
39. — Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum. — Grasser, J. J., 
SchweizerLsch Heldenbuch, Basel 1634. — Grote, G., Seven letters on the 
recent politics of Switzerland, London, 1847. — Guerard, Polyptyque 
d’Irminon, Paris, 1844, 3 vols. — Guillimann de Fribourg, F., De rebus 
helvetiorum, 1598. 


Francois Ouill imann (or more jiroperly Vuillemain), a distinguished savant, 
was born at Romont, a canton of Fribourg. He taught at Solothurn, 
afterwards became professor of history at Fribourg and historiographer to 
the emperor Rudolf II. His death is variously placed at 1612 and 1623. 
Besides numerous poems he has left us valuable historical works. 


Gut, Der Oberfall in Nidwalden, Stanz, 1863. — Guye, P. H., Die Schweiz 
in ihrer politischen Entwickelung als Foderativ-Staat, Bonn, 1877. 


Haller, C. L. von, Geschichte der Wirkungen und Folgen des 
Osterreichischen Feldzugs in der Schweiz, Weimar, 1801 ; Histoire de la 
Reforme protestante dans la Suisse occidentale, Lausanne, 1828. 


Charles Louis von Haller, grandson of the great Albert von Haller, was born 
at Bern in 1768 and died at Solothurn May 17, 1854. In 1806 he was elected 
member of the two councils and was ejected from both in 1831 when it 
became known that he had embraced Catholicism. He sojourned for a time 
in France, but returned in 1830 to Solothurn, where he died at an advanced 
age. 


Haller, C. L. de, Helvetischen Annalen. — Heer, J., Jahrbuch des historie 
Vereins des Cantons Glarus; Heft, 1865. — Hegel, C, Stadtchroniken, 
Leipsic, 1863-64, 19 vols.; Scriptores rerum Germauicarum, Munich, 1885. 


Charles Hegel, an eminent German historian, son of the celebrated 
philosopher, was born at Kuremburg June 7, 1813 ; since 1856 he has been 
professor of history at the University of Erlangen. 


Heierii, J., Urgeschichte der Schweiz, Bern, 1901. 


Jacque Heierii, Swiss litterateur, was born October 11, 1853, at Herisan 
(Appenzell) ; he devoted himself to pedagogy and has made the whole of 
the north of Europe the field of his researches. 


Henne, A., Schweizerchronick, St. Gallen, 1840. — Henne-am-Rhyn, O., 
Geschichte von St. Gallen, 1863; Geschichte des Schweizervolkes, Leipsic, 
1865, 3 vols. — Hermann lo Paralytique (monk of Reichenau), Chronicon 
desex aetatibus mundi. Bale, 1539. 


Hermann of Reichenau, surnained the Paralytic on account of a contraction 
of the limbs, was the son of a count of Wehringen, born in 1013. In spite of 
his physical affliction he was possessed of unusual intelligence, and he 
became at an early age the most learned man of his day. He embraced the 
monastic life. He became aljbot of Reichenau, where he died in 1054. He 
continued his chronicle up to the day of his death, after which it was 
continued by Berthold de Constance. 


Herminijard, A. L., Correspon dance des Reformateurs, Bale, 1546; 
Harlem, 1868. — Heusler, A., Der Bauerukrieg von 1653, in der Landschaft 
Basel. (Bale, 1864) ; Verfassungs- 
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geschichte der Stadt Basel, Bale, 1860. — Hidber, B., Schweizeriscbes 
Urkundenregister, Bern, 1863-1877, 2 vols. 


Basil Hidber, Swiss historian, born at Mels, November 23, 1817 ; professor 
of natural history at the University of Bern. 


Hilty, C. , Vorlesungen ilber die Helvetik, Bern, 1878; Die Bundes 
Verfassung der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, Bern, 1891. 


Charles Hilty, Swiss jurisconsult, born at Werdenberg, February 28, 1833 ; 
called in 1873 to the chair of common (public) and federal law in the 
University of Bern. 


Hisely, J. J., Oartulaire de Hautcrest ; sur l’origine et le developpraent des 
liberies des Waldstelle, Uri, Schwyz, et Unterwalden, Lausanne, 1839 ; 
Histoire du comte de (iruyere, Lausanne, 1855. — -Hodler, Geschichte des 
Sweizervolkes, neuere Zeit., 1865. — Herzog, J. A., Das Referendum in der 
Schweiz, Berlin, 1885.4 — Hottinger, J. J., Das Wiedererwaehen der 
wissenschaftlichen Bestrebungen in der Schweiz wiihrend der Mediations 
und Restaurationsepoche ; Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte des Untergangs 
der alten Eidgenossenschaft, Zurich, 1844 ; Vorlesungen iiber den 
Untergang der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, Zurich, 1866 ; 
Geschichte der Eidgenossen, Zurich, 1825-1837, 2 vols. 


Johann Jacob Hottinger, born in 1783, professor of Greek at Zurich, must 
not be confounded with Jean Jacques Hottinger, also a professor at Zurich, 
who died in 1819. 


Hug, L., and Stead, P., The story of Switzerland, New York, 1890. — 
Hutten, U. von, CEuvres completes, Berlin, 1822-1825, 5 vols. 


Imhof, J. (Bourcard Leu) Die Jesuiten in Luzern. — Istria, Dora d’, 
Switzerland, London, 1858, 3 vols. 


Jahn, H. A. , Chronik des Cantons Bern, Bern, 1857 ; Der Keltische 
Alterthum der Schweiz, Bern, 1860. 


Henry Albert Jahn, Swiss historian and archsologist, professor at Bern, 
formerly secretary of the department of the interior, was born at Bern, 
October 9, 1811. 


Johannis, Vitodurani, Chronicon, Zurich, 1856. — Jovii, P., Historiip sui 
temporis. Bale, 1567, 3 vols. — Jullien, Histoire de Geneve, 1865. — 
Jussie, Jeanne de, Levain de calvinisme, 


1605. 


A religious abbess of the convent of St. Claire, whence she was driven in 
1535, together with the other members of the community, to seek refuge at 
Annecy, where she later became abbess. She has pictured for us in all its 
crudity the conflict of popular passions in the most primitive style, and in 
language, which is in itself an index to the comedy, the tragedy, and the 
overwhelmingly gross superstition of her day and generation. 


Justinger, C, Bernerchronik, Bern, 1871. 


Keller, A., Die kirchlich politischen Fragen bei der Eidg. Bundesrevision 
von 1871. — Klingenberger, Chronik, Gotha, 1801. — Konigshofen, J. von, 
Chronique helvetique. — Konigshoven, von Strasbourg, J. T., Chronicum 
latinum, Strasburg, 1678. 


Jacques Twinger Konigshoven, better known under the name of Twinger, a 
celebrated chronicler of the 14th century, was born at Strasburg in 1340, of 
rich and influential parents. At the age of thirty-six he changed his 
condition of citizen for the ecclesiastical state and died in 1420, aged 
seventy-four years. 


persecution and death by the latter, gave rise to those serious commotions 
which ended in the emigration of that numerous colony which founded the 
city of Carthage. The political influence of the Phoenician priests of Baal 
among the Jews, which caused a revolution in the state, is sufficiently well 
known. Among a people like the Phoenicians, where everything so much 
depended on sanctuaries and religion, the pi’iesthood could scarcely fail to 
have a large share in the government, though we are not in a situation to 
determine precisely its extent. 


The prophet Ezekiel in his prophecy against the king of Tyre, gives us a 
somewhat deep insight into the power of the prince of that city. He is 
pictured as a powerful prince, living in great splendour; but still as the ruler 
of a commercial city, which by its trade filled his treasury ; as one who 
encourages and protects commerce by his wisdom and policy ; but who, in 
the end, degenerating to craft and injustice, is threatened with the 
punishment of his misdeeds. ” With thy wisdom and with thy 
understanding,” Ezekiel cries, ” hast thou gotten thee riches ; with gold and 
silver hast thou filled thy treasury by means of the greatness of thy 
commerce. Full of wisdom sealedst thou great sums ; thou dwellst in a 
garden of God, ornamented from thine infancy with precious stones, 
clothed with fine garments. But traffic has enriched thee with ill-gotten 
wealth and thou hast sinned.” From this remarkable passage it may at least 
be gathered, that the revenue of the Tyrian kings, and without doubt that of 
the princes of the other cities also, was derived from commerce ; but 
whether from the customs, or, which seems more probable, from a 
monopoly of some of the branches of trade, or from both, cannot be 
decided. 6 


Eopp, J. E., Urkunden zur Geschichte der Eidgenossischen Bunde, 1835; 
Geschichte der Eidgenossischen Bunde, Leipsic and Berlin, 1844-53, 11 
vols. 


Ijaharpe, F. C, Memoires, Bern, 1864. — -Liebenau, T. von, Blicke in die 
Geschichte Engelbergs, 1876 ; Die Schlacht bei Semjiach, Luzern, 1886 ; 
Indicateur de Phistoire Suisse, 1876; Die Bocke von Zurich. Stanz., 187(5. 
— Lavater, J. C, Letter to the French Directory, London, 1799. — LUtolf, 
Die Glaubensboten der Schweiz, Luzern, 1871. 


Mallet, J., Considerations sur la Revolution, Brussels, 1793. — Mallet- 
Dupan, J., Memoires historiques et litteraires, Geneva, 1779-1783, 5 vols. 
— Mallet, P. II., Histoire des Suisses ou Helvetiens, Geneva, 1803, 4 vols. 


Paul Henri Mallet, an eminent historian, was born at Geneva in 1730, of a 
family remarkable for the number of great men it has produced. He held the 
position of professor of history in several universities, and was a member of 
the academies of Upsal, Lyons, Cassel. and the Celtic Academy. He died of 
a paralytic stroke in the city of his birth, February 8. 1807. 


Marsauche, L., La Confederation Helvetique, Neuchatel, 1890.- — Matile, 
G. A., Monuments de Phistoire de Neuchatel, Musee historique, 3 vols. — 
May de Romainmotier, E., Histoire militaire des Suisses, Bern, 1772, 2 
vols. 


E. M. de Romainmotier was born at Bern in 1734, and became known to the 
world chiefly through the military history. This, though a somewhat 
mediocre production as a literary work, contains important facts not to be 
found elsewhere. 


McCracken, W. D., Rise of the Swiss Republic, New York, 1901. — 
Memoires et Documents public par la Societe de la Suisse romande, 
Lausanne. — Meyer von Enonau, Gerold, Eidg. Abschiede; St. Gallische 
Geschichtsquellen, St. Gall, 1870-81, 5 vols. ; Die Sage 
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von der Befreiung der Waldstatte, Bale, 1873. — Meyer, H., Die Denare 
und Bractealen in der Schweiz, Zuricli, 1858-60 ; Geschicbte der XI” und 
XXP Legion, MittheUungen de Zilrich, Zurich, 1853. — Meyer, J., 
Geschichte des schweiz. Bundesrechts, Zurich, 1849-1852, 2 vols. — 
Meyer von Enonau, Ludwig, Handbuch der Qeschichte der schweizerischen 
Eidgenossenschaft, Zurich, 1848, 3 vols. 


Louis Meyer von Knonau was born at Zurich September 13, 1769. He 
studied history, law, and philology at Halle, where he became an ardent 
disciple of Professor Wolf. He filled various diplomatic oiBces with 
firmness and intelligence, retired to private life in 1839, and died September 
6, 1841. His history of the confederation is one of the most accurate and 
complete at the disposition of the student. His son, Gerold, born March 2, 
1804, followed in his father’s footsteps and devoted himself to public life. 
Tlie government confided to his care the archives of Zurich and charged 
him with the publication of the documents of the federal diet. He died 
November 1, 1858. 


Miles, H., Chronik, St. Gall., 1902. — Mohr, T. von. Die Eegesten der 
Benedictiner-Abtei Einsiedeln, Chur., 1848. — Mommsen, T., Romische 
Geschichte, Berlin, 1885, 5 vols. ; Inscriptiones Confoederationes 
helveticoe. Mitt. d. antig. Ges., Zurich, vols. 10 and 15. 


TVieodor Mommsen, an eminent historian, was born Nov. 30, 1817, at 
Oarding, Schleswig, of a Danish family. He was displaced in 1852 from the 
chair of law at Leipsic for partisanship in political events, but was 
immediately called to that of the University of Zurich. During the Franco- 
Prussian War he was among the bitterest enemies of France. 


Monnard, C, Histoire de la Confederation Suisse, Zurich, 1847-1853, 5 
vols. 


Charles Monnard was born in 1790, and died at Bonn in 1865. His chief 
labor was the continuation of the history of Switzerland by J. von MUller. 
His classic style is apt to strike us of to-day as too stilted, but it is easily 
overlooked in the appreciation due to his Solid merit, his simple modesty, 
his generous and liberal spirit. 


Moor, Theodore, Historisch-chronologischer Wegweiser, Chur., 1873 ; 
Wegweiser durch da Curratien, 1873.- — Morel, G., Memoires et 
documents de la Soc. d’histoire de la Suisse romande ; Die Registen der 
Benedictiner-Abtei Einsiedeln. — Morell, C, Die helvetische Gesellschaft. 
— Morin, A., Precis de 1’ histoire politique de la Suisse, Geneva and Paris, 
1856-75. — Miiller, J. von, Der Geist der Ahnen oder die 
Einheitsbestrebungen in der Schweiz vor der helvetischen Revolution, 
Zurich, 1874; Geschichte der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, 1841- 
1847, 7 vols. ; Indicateur d’antiquites suisses, 1875; Schweizergeschichte, 
Lausanne, 1795-1801, 11 vols.; Der Geschichten Schweizerischer 
Eidgenossenschaft, Liepsic and Zurich, 1805-16, 5 vols. — Muller- 
Friedberg, Schweizerische Annalen, 1830, 6 vols. — Muralt, C, 
Schweizergeschichte mit durchgauziger Quellenangabe, Bern, 1885. 


Nayler, F. H., History of Helvetia, London, 1801, 3 vols. — Nisard, M., 
Etudes sur la renaissance, Paris, 1855. — Nuscheler, A., Die Siechenhauser 
in der Schweiz, Zurich, 1866. 


Ochs, Geschichte der Stadt und Landschaft Basel, Bale, 1796-1832, 8 vols. 
— Ochsenbein, Die Kriegsgrtiude und Kriegsbilder des Burgunderkrieges, 
18T6. — Oe, Die Anfiinge der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, Zurich, 
1891. — Oechsli, W., Lehrbuch fiirden Geschichts-unterricht, Zurich, 1885 
; Quellenbuch zur Schweizergeschichte, Zurich, 1886 ; Die Anfange der 
schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, Zurich, 1891. 


William Oechsli, born October 6, 1851, at Riesbach, was destined by his 
family to the ministry; but he deserted theology for history, and after 
exhaustive study at Heidelberg, Berlin, and Paris, he was called in 1887 to 
the professorship of Swiss history in the Zurich Polytechnical Institute. 


Orelli, A. von, Das Staatsrecht der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, 
Fribourg, 1885. 


Pierrefleur, P. de, Memoires. 


TTie Memoirs of Pierre de Pierrefleur, grand banneret of Orbe, present an 
accurate picture of the progress of the Reformation. Modestly and without 
recrimination, though himself an ardent Catholic, he endeavours accurately 


to reproduce day by day the scenes which pass before his eyes — truth 
without passion, simplicity without grossness his chief object. Moderation 
is the keynote of this recital from the lips of the pious and honourable 
knight of Orbe. Unfortunately, the original chronicle having been lost, we 
are obliged to content ourselves with extracts. 


Feyssonel, C. C, de, Discours sur I’alliance de la France avec les Suisses et 
les Grisons, Paris, 1790. —Pfy&, C, Sammlung kleiner Schriften, Zurich, 
1866. — Pirkheimer, W., Historia belli Suitensis sive Helvetici, Tiguri, 
1735. ‘Plants, P. C. von, Die Schweiz in ihrer Entwicklung zum 
Einheitsstaate. — Pupikofer, Geschichte des Thurgavs, BischoSzell, 1830. 
— Pury, S. de, Chronique des chanoines de Neuchatel, NeuchStel, 1839. 


Rahn, J. N., Geschichte der bildenden KUnste in der Schweiz, Zurich, 
1870. — Rambert, E., Les Alps suisses, Geneva, 1875. 


Eugene Rambert, born in 1830, first turned his studies in the direction of 
theology, but at twenty-four he was appointed to the chair of French 
literature at Lausanne, which he occupied until the Confederation called 
him to the Polytechnical School. His sojourn at Zurich lasted twenty-one 
years, when, in 1881, he returned to his own canton. He was not 
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long, however, to breathe his native air, his laborious career being suddenly 
cut short in 1886. His works are numerous and varied, but all are 
remarkable for great power, authority, and calm. 


Rauchenstein, H., Der Feldzug Caesars gegen die Helvetier, Zurich, 1882. 
— Relatio Conflictus Laupensis. — Reportorium der Abschiede der 
Eidgenossischen Tagsatzungen, 1803-1848, B vols. (Additional reports of 
the old federal diets). ^ — Rilliet, A., Les Origines de la Confederation 
Suisse, (.ieneva, 1868. — Rochholz, Eidgenossische Liederchronik, Bern, 
1835. 


— Rodt, E. von, Die Feldziige der Schweizer gegen Karl den Kiihnen. 
Geschichte des bern-ischen Kriegswesens, Schaffhausen, 1843-1844, 2 
vols. — Roget, Amedee, Les Snisses et Geneve, Geneva, 1864; Histoire du 
peuple de Geneve, Geneva, 1870-83, 7 vols. — Rossel, V., Histoire 
litteraire de la Suisse romande, Bern, 1887-91, 3 vols. — Roverea, F. de, 
Memoires, Bern. — Ruchat, A., Histoire de la Reformation en Suisse, 
Lausanne, 1727-28. 


Abraham Ruchat, the father of Swiss (French) history, was born in 1678 of 
a peasant family. Educated in Germany and Holland, he returned to 
Switzerland to become professor of history at the University of Lausanne. 
The Histoire de la Reformation en Suisse was but a part of a projected 
general history of Switzerland which was never completed. Ruchat says of 
his labours : “I have been tempted nine times to give up the enterprise and 
live in peace ; but the desire to serve my country has ever reinvested me 
with courage. I seek not glory, but truth and the public good. I have always 
endeavoured to write as though some day I were to be called to account for 
the products of my pen.” 


Sarnen, Livre Wane de Sarnen, in Les Origines de la Confederation Suisse, 
by A. Rilliet, Geneva, 1868. — Schilling, D. (the younger), Luzerner 
Chronik, Luzern, 1863. — Schreiber, H. Loriti Glareanus, Fribourg, 1878. 
— Schuler, M., Geschichte des Landes Glarus ; Thaten und Sitten der 
Eidgenossen, Zurich, 1856, 7 vols. — Secretan, E., Galerie Suisse, 
Biographies Nationales, Lausanne, 1874. — Sbehausen, R., Schweizer 
Politik wahrend des dreissigjahrigen Krieges, Halle, 1883. — Segesser, P. 
von, Eidgenossiche Abschiede Staatsund Rechtsgeschichte von Luzern, 
Lucerne, 1839-1856, 17 vols. — Simmler, J., Vom Regiment der loblichen 
Eidgenossenschaft, Zurich, 1576. — Steiger, R. de, Coup d’oeil general sur 
Phistoire militaire des Suisses, Lausanne, 1869. — Steinauer, Geschichte 
des Freistaates Schwyz, Einsiedeln, 1861. — Stettler, M., Annales oder 
Beschreibung der vornehmeten Geschichten, Bern, 1626, 3 vols. — Studer, 
H., TiU-Eulenspiegel im Laude des Tell, Zurich, 1900. — Strickler, J., 
Lehrbuch der Schweizergeschichte, Zurich, 1874, Aktensammlung der 
helvetischen Republik, Frauenfeld, 1899; Die Quellen zur 
Reformationsgeschichte, 1884. — Stumpf, J., Swiss Chronicle, Zurich, 


1547. 


Tageblatt der Gesetze und Dekrete der gesetzgebenden Rathe der 
Helvetischen Republik, Bern, 1800, 6 vols. — TiUier, J. A. von, Geschichte 
der Eidgenossen wahrend der Zeit des sogeheissenen Fortschrifts, Bern, 
1853-1855, 3 vols. ; Geschichte der Eidgenossenschaft wahrend der 
sogenannten Rcstaurationsepoche, Zurich, 1848-1850, 3 vols.; Geschichte 
der Eidgenossen wahrend der Herrschaft der Vermittlungsakte, Zurich, 
1845-1846, 3 vols.; Geschichte des Freistaates Bern, Bern, 1838-1839, 5 
vols.; Geschichte der helvetischen Republik, Bern, 1843, 3 vols. — 
Tschudi, A., Chronicon Helveticum, Basel, 1734-1736, 2 vols. 


The most complete of the early Swiss chronicles and the basis of MuUer’s 
history. 


Vaucher, P., Esquisses d’histoire Suisse, Lausanne, 1883. — Vieusseux, A., 
History of Switzerland, London, 1846. — Vincent, J. M., State and Federal 
Government of Switzerland, Baltimore, 1891. — Vischer, W., Geschichte 
det Schwiibischen Stildtebilnde, Giitingen, 1861. 


— Vita S. Galli, Translated by A. Potthast in Die Geschichtschreiber der 
deutschen Vorzeit, Vol. 1, Berlin, 1857. — Vogeli, Vaterlandische 
Geschichte, Zurich, 1873. — Vogelia, A. and Escher, Geschichte der 
.schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, Zurich, 1854, 4 vols. — Vulliemin, L., 
Histoire de la Confederation Suisse, Lausanne, 1875-1876, 3 vols. 


Louis T’uMtemi’?!. was the founder of the Societe d’ histoire de la Suisse 
romande, together with Felix Chavannes the poet and F. de Gingins the 
historian. Imaginative, ardent, patriotic, variously gifted, Vulliemin devoted 
all his talent to his country’s use, and merits the eternal gratitude of 
Switzerland. 


Wattenwyl, Geschichte der Stadt und Landschaft Bern, Schaffhausen, 1867- 
1872, 2 vols. — Weidmann, Father, Geschichte der Landschaft St. Gallen, 
St. Gall, 1834. — Wild, K., Ausziige aus handschriftlichen chroniken und 
ausden RathsprotokoUen der Stadt und Republik St. Gal-len, St. Gall, 1847. 


— Wilson, J., History of Switzerland, London, 1832. — Wintherthur, Morf 
de, Dittes Paedagogium, Heft, 1878. — Wirth, Statistik der Schweiz, 
Zurich, 1871-75, 3 vols. 


— Wittekind, (monk of Corvey) Chronique. — Wyss, G. von, Geschichte 
der Historiographie in der Schweiz, Zurich 1895. — Indicateur d’ histoire de 
Soleure, Solothurn, 1866. 


J. Q. von Wyss, Swiss historian, born at Zurich March 31st, 1816, is the son 
of the burgomaster David von Wyss. He was appointed president of the 
Societe d’histoire Suisse in 1854, and is universally recognised as among 
the most learned of the historians of the century. 
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Zellweger, J. K., Gescbicbte des Appenzellischen Volkes, Trogen, 1830 ; 
Chronologische 


Uebersicht der Schweizergesehichte, Zurich, 1887 ; Geschichte der 
diplomatischeu verhiiltnisse der Schweiz mit Frankreich, Bern, 1848. — 
Zschokke, J. H., Histoire de la lutte des cantons dSmocratiques, Geneva and 
Paris 1823 ; History of the Invasion of Switzerland by the French, translated 
by J. Aiken, London, 1803. 


A CHKONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF 


SWITZERLAND 


Before the Roman Conquest 


Before 3000 B.C. (Stone Age.) The lake-dwellers, the earliest people of 
which traces remain in what is now Switzerland, live in primitive huts built 
on piles in the shallow waters of various lakes. They do not know the use of 
metal; use stone axe-heads, fixed in stag’s horn and wood hafts, flint arrow- 
heads, etc. 


3000-1000 B.C. (Bronze Age.) The lakemen learn to manipulate metal; 
advance in skill and mental culture; make artistically shaped bronze spear- 
heads, swords, etc. 


1000-100 B.C. (Iron Age.) The lakemen substitute iron for bronze and 
achieve greater beauty and perfection of workmanship. Their weapons and 
implements become gradually identical with those of historic times. In their 
later days they come into contact with Gauls and Romans. 


107 B.C. The Helvetians, one of the chief of the tribes then inhabiting 
Switzerland, led by the clan of the Tigurini and under command of their 
chief Diviko, joined the Cimbri and Teutones in a raid into southern Gaul. 
The allies defeat the Romans, under the consul Lucius Cassius, at Agen, 
and overrun Gaul. 


102 B.C. The barbarians are defeated by the Romans under the consul 
Marius near Aquae Sextiae and one elan of the Helvetians, that of the 
Toygeni, is annihilated. 


IOI B.C. Another division of the invading barbarians is cut to pieces by the 
forces of Marius and his colleague Catullus, near Vercelli. The Helvetian 
clan of the Tigurini alone escapes. 


00 B.C. The Helvetians prepare for a second migration into Gaul. A 
powerful chief, Orge-torix, promises to secure free passage through the 
lands of the AUobroges and jEdui. He is accused of treason and dies, by 
suicide or murder. 


ORIGIN OF THE PHCENICIANS 


As is seen on examination of the different names which were in course of 
time applied to the Phoenicians, they are not as a race to be separated from 
the rest of the Canaanites, especially from the various elements of the pre- 
Israelitish population of Palestine. Their history is only that of a section of 
the Canaanite race, the history of that portion which, as far back as the 
times to which the earliest historical information concerning this territory 
refers, had fixed its abode, not in the interior of Palestine but on the edge of 
the sea, along the coasts of the strip of country which bordered it on the 
north as far as those level stretches of the coast lands of Syria which 
extended to the northwestern slopes of Lebanon. Although in the matter of 
descent no difl’erence can be discerned between 
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them and the other Canaanites, historical science must, nevertheless, regard 
them as a different people. It is in this sense that they are spoken of as the 
Phffinician race, the Phoenician people. They, and the inhabitants of the 
colonies which they founded, alone have a claim to the name of 
Phoenicians. 


We can only guess at the manner in which the settlement of the Phoenician 
country by the Canaanites was effected, but the occurrences which 
afterwards took place in the interior of Palestine point to the assumption 
that the Canaanites did not spread inwards from the coast. It is not easily 
conceivable that at first they possessed merely those long narrow stretches 
of land and only subsequently extended their settlements from thence over 
those portions of the country west of Jordan of which they were masters 
before the Israelites. From ancient times there prevailed, as far as can be 
discovered, an endeavour on the part of the population of the interior, to 
approach the flat country on the coast, where the fruitful fields were in any 
case much more attractive than the mountains and hilly districts which, 
even in the time of the Israelites, were still partly covered with forest. 


58 B.C. The Helvetians, accompanied by the Boii and neighboring tribes, 
begin the march. Julius Ca’saj-checks the Helvetians at the Rhone, and 
destroys the Tigurini at return home, the Arar (Saone). At Bibracte Caesar 
defeats the Helvetians. Their remnants 


Under Roman Dominion 


57 2.3. Caesar’s lieutenant, Sergius Galba, subdues the Helvetian Veragri 
and Seduni. Helvetia is made a Roman province. 


52 B.C. The Helvetians take part in the revolt of Vercingetorix. 


43 B.C. Romans settle at Noviodunum (Nyon) and in various other parts of 
Helvetia. 


27 B.C. Helvetia is made part of Belgica, one of the provinces of Gaul, and 
comes more directly under Roman control. 


15 B.C. Rhaftia (the Orisons) is subjugated by armies under Drusus and 
Tiberius Nero and made a Roman province. 


A.D. 69 Aulus CiEcina lays waste Helvetia and massacres large numbers of 
the inhabitants. Claudius Corius, a Helvetian deputy, by his eloquence saves 
the people from complete destruction. Aventicum (Avenches) becomes a 
Roman city of importance. Roman civilisation makes much progress in 
Helvetia, especially in the western portion. Under the Romans military 
roads and fortresses are built. 


From thb German Invasions through the Carlovingians 


260 Hordes of Alamanni devastate Switzerland. They partially destroy 
Aventicum. 300 Christianity makes some converts in Switzerland. 305 
Alamanni again overrun Switzerland. 406 The Alamanni conquer eastern 
Switzerland. 


409 The Burgundians march toward the Rhine and approach Switzerland. 


443 The Burgundiang settle in western Switzerland, receiving ” Sabaudia ” 
(Savoy) from the Romans. 
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496 The Franks subjugate the Alamanni, acquiring eastern Switzerland. 
493 The Goths conquer Rha;tia. 


500 King Gondebaud rules in Burgundy. His laws become part of Swiss 
institutions. 


524 The Franks, under Clodomir, capture Geneva. 


534 The Franks subjugate the Burgundians, bringing western Switzerland 
into their power. 


536 Rhfptia is given up to tlie Franks by the Goths. 
570 The Langobardi invade southern Switzerland. 
574 The Frankish king Gontran checks the incursions of the Langobardi. 


610 The Culdee monks, led by Columbanus and Gallus, spread Christianity 
in Switzerland. 


687 The Carlovingians begin their rule over the Franks. They foster 
religious establishments in Switzerland. 


768 Charlemagne ascends the Frankish throne. He givs an impetus to 
religion, education, and industry in Switzerland; founds schools and 
churches and increases their wealth. 


774 The Franks gain possession of the Italian valleys of Switzerland till 
then held by the Langobardi. 


843 By the Treaty of Verdum western or Burgundian Switzerland falls to 
Lothair, eastern or German Switzerland (Alamannia) with Rhaetia to 
Ludwig the German. Feudalism is becoming well established in 
Switzerland. The church owns large estates and the bishops are powerful. 


Arts and sciences progress in the monasteries of St. Gall, Reichenau, and 
Pfiiffers. 


853 Ludwig the German founds the Fraumiinster at Zurich. 
Time op Burgundian and Alamannian Rulers 


888 Rudolf I is crowned king of Upper Burgundy and begins to rule over 
western Switzerland. 


917 Count Burkhard of Rhtetia is made duke of Alamannia (Swabia). He 
rules over eastern Switzerland. 


019 Burkhard I, duke of Alamannia, defeats Rudolf II of Upper Burgundy 
at Winterthur. 


920 Alamannia is formally incorporated with Germany. Eastern Switzerland 
thus becomes a part of Germany. 


922 Rudolf II of Upper Burgundy marries Burkliard’s daughter Bertha who 
brings to Burgundy the upper Aargau. 


930 Rudolf II acquires Arelat (C’isjurane Burgundy) as the result of a raid 
into Italy with Hugo of Provence. Thus the kingdom of Burgundy is 
reunited and Switzerland, as an important part of this kingdom, attains 
prominence. 


937 Rudolf II of Burgundy dies. Good Queen Bertha, his widow, rules 
beneficently as regent for her son Conrad. 


940 Conrad is placed under the guardianship of Otto I of Germany. 
Beginning of Ger-man influence in western Switzerland. 


950 Conrad defeats the Hungarians that invade Switzerland. 
962 Queen Bertha founds a religious house at Payerne. (Traditional.) 


990 Ekkehard II of St. Gall, the most famous man of learning of his time, 
dies. 


992 The serfs rise against the nobles of Aargau and Thurgau. 


993 Rudolf III of Burgundy. Switzerland is turned over more and more to 
the clergy 


and the great nobles. 1016 Rudolf III abdicates in favor of Henry II of 
Germany. Henry is opposed by the nobles 


of Burgundy in several battles in Switzerland. 1022 The distinguished 
scholar Notker III of St. Gall dies. 


From the Union op Switzerland under the German Emperors to the 
Founding 


OP THE Swiss Confederation 


1032 Conrad II of Germany defeats the Burgundians at Morat and 
Neuchatel. 


1033 He is crowned king of Burgundy and thus adds western Switzerland to 
Germany. 


1038 Burgundy, Alamannia, and Rha>tia fall to Henry HI. All Switzerland 
is hereby reunited as part of Germany. St. Gall is a leader in learning. The 
abbeys of Zurich, Rheinau, and Einsiedeln and the bishoprics of Coire, 
Constance, and Bale attain great eminence. 


1045 Henry III of Germany by assuming the crown of Lombardy secures 
possession of all the territories of Switzerland not already within his 
dominions (Italian Switzerland). He is frequently at Bale and Solothura. He 
holds imperial diets at Zurich and lavishes gifts on her religious 
foundations. 
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1057 Eudolf of Rheinfelden begins liis rule as duke of Alamannia and 
governor of Burgundy, thus controlling all Switzerland. 


1077 Rudolf is elected king by the opponents of Henry IV. Switzerland is 
drawn into the struggle between Henry IV and Pope Gregory VII. 


1080 Rudolf is slain and his army defeated at Mersburg. The GueU- 
Ziihringen fax;tion wars against Frederick of Hohenstaufen for the 
possession of Alamannia. Many monasteries, castles, and towns are 
destroyed in Switzerland. 


1090 Berthold II of Zahringen inherits the possessions of the Rheinfeldens 
in Switzerland. 


1097 Berthold II surrenders his claims to the dukedom of Alamannia. He 
receives as recompense the imperial bailiwick of Zurich, and is made duke 
of that portion of Alamannia lying in what is now Switzerland. 


1114 The people of Schwyz resist the encroachments of the monks of 
Einsiedeln. Henry V decides in favour of Einsiedeln. 


1127 Conrad of Zahringen is created rector of Burgundy by the emperor 
Lothair. Most of the teiTitories comprising modem Switzerland are now 
under the rule of the house of Zahringen. This family governs benevolently 
throughout the century. 


1140 Arnold of Brescia finds asylum at Zurich. 


1144 In the quarrel of Einsiedeln and Schwyz, Conrad III decides in favour 
of Einsiedeln. 


1146 Bernard of Clairvau.x preaches the cnisade at Zurich. Many Swiss 
join the crusade. 


11.52 The Waldstatte are placed under an interdict by the bishop of 
Constance. 


1173 By inheritance of the possessions of the house of Lenzburg in Aargau 
and in the forest states the house of Hapsburg gains in wealth and power. 


1177 Berthold IV of Zahringen founds the free city of Fribourg. 
1186 Berthold V. succeeds. He develops the policy of walling in strong 
cities to offset the power of the nobles. He fortifies Burgdorf, Moudon, 


Yuerdon, Laupen, and SchaflF-hausen. 


1190 Berthold V defeats the rebellious nobles at Avenehes and in the 
Grindelwald. 


1191 Berthold V founds the city of Bern. 


1209 Franciscan monks begin to enter Switzerland. 


1211 Berthold V is defeated by Count Thomas of Savoy, who seizes 
Moudon. 


1215 Dominicans begin to enter Switzerland. 


1218 Berthold V dies childless. With him the house of Zahringen and the 
rectorate of Burgundy ends. Switzerland reverts to Germany. Bern, 
Solothurn, Zurich, and other towns become immediately dependent on the 
emperor, and gain in freedom. Many nobles become subject to the empire 
alone and increase in power. The houses of Savoy, Kyburg (inheritors of the 
lands of the Zahringens), and Habsburg become most prominent. Religious 
orders flourish. 


1231 The people of Uri obtain their first charter from King Henry, which 
nominally places them directly under the empire. 


1240 The community of Schwyz is given a charter from the empire by 
Frederick II. Savoy extends her dominion to include Vaud and other 
portions of Southern Switzerland. 


1245-1250 The people of Switzerland take sides in the struggle between 
Guelfs and Ghibel-lines. Risings occur in the Waldstatte against the house 
of Habsburg which has gained authority in middle and eastern Switzerland. 
The expulsion of oppressive bailiffs (referred to this period by modern 
investigators from its former position in 1307-08). 


1250 Lucerne enters into alliance with Schwyz and Obwalden. 


1254 The antiqua confederatio, the earliest league of the Waldstatte, is 
formed (uncertain date). 


1255 Pierre of Savoy is acknowledged suzerain of Bern; later of Morat and 
Bale. 


1264 Pierre of Savoy is acknowledged suzerain of Geneva. The greatness of 
the house of Habsburg is founded through the inheritance of the possessions 
of the Kyburgs. 


1266 Zurich with the aid of Rudolf of Habsburg defeats Ulrich of 
Regensburg. Rudolf 


gains in influence with several Swiss towns. 


1267 Pierre of Savoy defeats an army sent against him by Rudolf of 
Habsburg at Lowen— 


burg. Peace between Habsburg and Savoy. 1273 Rudolf of Habsburg 
besieges Bale. He is chosen emperor of Germany. Bale submits, 


Rudolf inherits the possessions of his cousins in the Waldstatte. 1275 
Rudolf of Habsburg is consecrated emperor by Pope Gregory at Lausanne 
1277 Rudolf acquires Fribourg. He now holds in Switzerland territories 
equivalent to 


the modern cantons of Aar, Zug, Thurgau, Bern, and Lucerne, the towns of 
Sursce, 


Sempach, and Winterthur, the convent of Sackingen, and the wardenship of 
the 


Waldstatte. 
1288 Rudolf twice unsuccessfully besieges Bern. 


1289 The Bernese suffer loss in an Austrian ambuscade at the Schosshalde 
and Bern is 


compelled to make peace. 1291 The men of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden 
(the three Waldstatte) form the Everlasting League (Ewige Bund), for the 
defence of their common rights and interests, 
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The Waldstatte form a temporarj’ alliance with Zurich. In the struggle for 
the imperial throne between Adolf of Nassau and Albert, duke of Austria, 


the confederates with Zurich and Bale side against Albert. War ensues. The 
territories of the bishop of Constance and the abbot of St. Gall are laid 
waste. 

1292 The Austrians defeat the men of Zurich before Winterthur. Zurich is 
forced to make peace with Albert and her alliance with the forest states is 
annulled. 


1294 The first Landsgemeinde of which record remains is held in Schwyz. 


1297 Adolf of Nassau as king of Germany confirms the charter of 1240 to 
Schwyz and 


the same charter to Uri. 


1298 The Bernese defeat the Austrian nobles at Dombiihl. Albert, duke of 
Austria, ascends 


the German throne and strengthens the power of Austria in Switzerland. 


It may be concluded, therefore, that the Canaanite population of Phoenicia 
had at some time immigrated thither, either from the southern strips of the 
Syrian coast or from the northern jiortions of the interior of Palestine. But if 
this be so, the immigration must still be looked upon as an event which was 
completed at a distance of time historically so remote, that a distinct and 
faithful recollection of it can hardly have been preserved by the Phoenicians 
themselves. Even a possibility that a dim notion of these occurrences may 
have lingered, at least in isolated legends, is scarcely to be calculated on. 
Rather should we exi/ect all real knowledge of the kind to be early 
extinguished, and that the Phoenicians in their new home, as a result of the 
historical develoiJment through which they passed, should have eai-ly come 
to regard themselves as the primitive inhabitants of the country. As a fact 
there do exist notices respecting what purport to be Phoenician traditions, 
the age and to some extent the authenticity of which cannot indeed be 
determined, but which seem to indicate that at least in Hellenic and still 
later times, the Phoenicians cherished this opinion. Every people considers 
itself autochthonous, directly it has ceased to remember its origin. 


On the other hand, there are accounts which tell of an immigration of the 
Phoenicians, and even of an immigration from regions lying farther south. 
The first who speaks of this is Herodotus. In the description of the 
collection of Xerxes’ army which he sketches in the seventh book of his 
work, he says : ” As regards the Phoenicians, they formerly dwelt, as they 
tliemselves say, on the Erythraean Sea. From thence they passed 
transversely across Syria and now dwell there on the seashore.” 


Most of the remaining notices of the coming of the Phoenicians from the 
Erythneau Sea, which are found in the writings of the ancients, are to be 
referred to this assertion of Herodotus. The few other isolated references 
may be passed over in silence, with the exception of the one concerning the 
origin of the Phfenicians furnished by Justin in his extracts from the 
historical works of Pompeius Trogus. What he tells us is as follows : ” The 
people of the Tyrians are descended from Phoenicians who, disquieted by 
an earthquake, left their first home on the inland sea of Syria (Aad Syrium 
stagnum), and soon after settling on the nearest seacoast, there built a town, 
wliich they called Sidon on account of the abundance of fish, for the fish is 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


1307 Werner StaufTacher of Schwyz, Walter Furst of Uri, and Arnold of the 
Jlelchthal 


in Untervvalden, with thirty companions take an oath on the Rtltli to free 
the country from oppressors. William Tell shoots the Austrain bailiff 
Gessler. (These events are now regarded as legendary.) 


1308 The expulsion of the bailiffs. (This event some historians now regard 
as merely 


traditional and refer it to the period 1245-50.) King Albert is murdered. 
Bern concludes a league with Solotliurn. 


1309 Henry VIII confirms the charters of Schwyz and Uri, and grants 
liberties to Unterwalden, placing all three under direct imperial jurisdiction. 
The confederates renew their alliance with Zurich. 


1314 The men of Schwyz capture the abbey of Einsiedeln because of a 
quarrel over pasture 


land. Frederick of Austria places the Waldstiitte under the ban of the 
empire. The Waldstatte conclude allian;es with Glarus, Ursern, Art, and 
Interlaken. Louis of Bavaria, rival of Frederick for the German throne, 
declares the ban removed. The confederates take his side in the struggle for 
the throne. 


1315 Duke Leopold of Austria, brother of Fi-ederick, moves against the 
Waldstiitte. The 


Swiss vanquish the Austrians at Morgarten. Leopold is slain. The three 
forest districts renew the Everlasting League of 1291. 


1316 Louis of Bavaria recognises the new league, declares the political 
rights of the house 


of Austria forfeit in the forest districts, and confirms their several charters. 
1318 Truce with Austria. The Habsburgs surrender all jurisdiction over the 
Waldstatte, 


but their rights merely as landowners are recognized. Risings against 
Austria 


in western Switzerland. Leopold besieges the free town of Solothurn, but 
soon 


withdraws. (Traditional rescue of the Austrians at the bridge by the men of 


Solothurn.) 1323 Bern and other Burguudian towns enter into an alliance 
with the forest districts 


for protection against Austria and the aristocracy. 1328 Lucerne revolts 
from Austria. 


1332 Lucerne (fourth of the “old” places) joins the league. 1336 Civic 
revolution in Zui-ieh places Rudolf Brun at the head of the city government 
and 


gives power to the craft-guilds. 1339 The Bernese with men from the forest 
districts defeat the nobles at Laupen. 


1350 Massacre of Austrian conspirators at Zurich. The men of Zurich 
destroy the castle 


of Rapperschwyl, Zurich thereby incurs the enmity of Austria. 


1351 Zurich (fifth of the “old” places) for protection against Austria enters 
the league. 


First regulations as to the aid that the confedei-ates owe to each other, first 
federal rights and establishment of the circle of confederate defence. Duke 
Albert of Austria unsuccessfully besieges Zurich. 


1352 Zug and Glarus (sixth and seventh of the “old” places) enter the 
league. The duke 


of Austria renews war on Zurich. By the terms of the peace of Brandenburg, 
Zug and Glarus are again brought into subjection to Austria. 


The Confederation of the Eight Old Places 


1353 Bern (completing the eight “old places) enters the league, adding 
greatly to its 


strength. 
1354 Zurich is besieged by the forces of Austria and the empire. 
1355 Peace is declared at Regensburg (Ratisbon). 


1361 Charles TV recognises the confederation of eight states as a lawful 
union for the 


preservation of the public peace (Landfriedensverhindung). 13G4 Zug is 
freed from Austrian rule by the men of Schwyz. 1367 The Gotteshausbund 
(league of God’s house) is formed in the Engadine. 
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1368 The Peace of Thorberg adjusts matters between Austria and the 
confederates. Zug 


rejoins the leac;ue as a permanent member. 1370 The Parson’s Ordinance 
(Pfaffenbrief) abolishes special exemption of the clergy and 


provides for the preservation of peace among the confederates. 1375 
Enguerrand de Coucy to assert claims to lands in Aargau invades 
Switzerland with a 


horde of irregulars in the Guglerkrieg, or English War. De Coucy is routed 
in the 


Entlebuch and at Freibrunnen. 1382 Rudolf of Kyburg, of the Habsburg 
line, is defeated by Bern and Solothum, in the 


Kyburg War. 


1384 Bern and Solothurn take Thun, Burgdorf, and other places from 
Rudolf of Kyburg. 


The Kyburgs are forced to accept citizenship in Bern. 


1385 The Swiss cities join the league of the south German towns. The men 
of Lucerne 


demolish Rotenburg, the residence of the Austrian bailiff. 


1386 The forest districts come to the aid of Lucerne against Austria. The 
Swiss defeat 


the Austrians in spite of great odds in the battle of Sempach (Arnold 
Winkelried). 


1388 The men of Glarus aided by a few from Schwyz defeat the Austrians 
at Niifels. 


Glarus is delivered from Austria. 


1389 The confederates are secured in their conquests by a seven years’ 
truce with Austria. 


Glarus permanently rejoins the league. 


1393 Schono’s attempt to deliver Zurich to Austria fails. By the Sempach 
Ordinance 


(Sempnrhfr Brief) the confederates are drawn closer together by provision 
for an army and for the preservation of order. 


1394 The truce with Austria is prolonged for twenty years. The Swiss 
Confederacy is 


recognised and political dependence on Habsburg is practically at an end. 
The country hereafter is commonly known as Die ^ehirei: (Switzerland). 


1395 Formation of the Upper (Grey) League in the western Grisons. 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


1402 Revolt of the people of Appenzell and St. Gall against the abbot of St. 
Gall. 


1403 The Appenzellers defeat the abbot’s forces at Vijgelinseck. 


1405 The abbot’s troops, assisted by an Austrian army, are defeated in the 
battle of 


the Rheinthal or Stoss. 1408 The Appenzellers are beaten at Bregenz. 


1411 Appenzell is placed under the protection of the Swiss League (save 
Bern). 


1412 The truce of the league with Austria is prolonged for fifty years. 
During the first 


half of the centuiy the league increases its territory, not giving political 
rights, however, to the acquired lands. 


1414 The council of Constance is convened. Switzerland is visited by great 
numbers of 


ecclesiastics and great nobles. 


1415 Duke Frederick of Austria helps John XXIII escape from Constance. 
The emperor 


Sigismund places Frederick under the ban. By Sigismund’s order the 
confederates conquer the Austrian Aargau. Bern receives the lion’s share. 
The first common bailiwicks (Freie Amter) are established. Uprising of the 
Valais against the baron von Raron, a despotic ruler. 


1416 Lucerne, Uri, and Unterwalden form an alliance with Upper Valais. 


1417 Uri and Upper Valais take the Val d’Ossola from Savoy. 


1422 The attempts of Uri and the confederates to acquire territory to the 
south of the Alps 


receive a check in their defeat by the Milanese at Arbedo. 1424 The Grey 
League is formally renewed. 1436 The league of the Ten Jurisdictions is 
formed in the eastern Grisons. Conflicting 


claims over the territories left by Frederick, count of Toggenburg, cause 
dissension 


between Zurich and Schwj/z. The other confederates take sides with 
Schwyz. 1440 The men of Zurich invade Schwyz but are compelled to 
retreat. Felix Hammerlin, 


humanist, furthers the new learning at Zurich. 


1442 Zurich allies itself with Austria and resists federal jurisdiction. Civil 
war (the Old 


Zuricli War) breaks out. 


1443 The Zurich troops are defeated at Sankt Jacob on the Sihl. Stiissi, the 
burgomaster 


of Zurich is slain. 


1444 Zurich is besieged by the confederates. Charles VII of FVance sends 
to her aid 


wild bands of the Armagnacs under command of the dauphin Louis. They 
slaughter 


the confederates, who make a heroic defence at Sankt Jacob on the Birs 
before Bale. 1450 Peace is concluded. Zurich is forced to renounce her 
alliance with Austria. 1452 The Swiss League concludes treaty of 
friendship with France. A new class of allies, 


the associate districts (Zugwnndle Orte), begins to gather round the league. 
1458 The league forms an alliance with Rapperschwyl. Sigismund, duke of 


Austria, irritated 


by its loss declares war. 
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1460 The confederates overrun the Austrian Thurgau. This results in the 
second accession 


of common bailiwicks. The art of printing is established at Bale. Founding 
of the University of Bale. Material and artistic culture flourishes. 


1461 Sigiaraund gives up Thurgau which comes under the protection of the 
confederates. 1463 The confederates renew the French treaty with Louis XI. 


1467 Zurich purchases Winterthur from Sigismund. The league makes a 
treaty of friendship with Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy. 


1468 The Swiss lay siege to Waldshut. Sigismund buys them ofT. 


1469 Sigismund obtains the protection and financial aid of Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy. 


He gives as security Alsace, the Waldshut, and the Black Forest. The 
alliance of Charles with Sigismund violates the treaty of 1467 and incenses 
the Swiss. Cliarles the Bold commits the mortgaged lands to Peter von 
Hagenbaeh, as vogt. His severity is complained of by the Swiss. 


1470 Louis XI of France makes a treaty with the Swiss to secure their 
neutrality. 


1471 The three leagues of the Orisons confirm an earlier alliance. 


1473 Sigismund be;omes the ally of Louis, who aims to reconcile 
Sigismund and the Swiss 


and turn them against Charles the Bold. 


1474 The confederates attempt in vain to get redress from Charles the Bold 
for the wrongs 


done by Hagenbaeh to their friends in Alsace. As the result of the efforts of 
Louis XI, the Everlasting Compact (Eiciffc Richtiiug) is signed at 
Constance. By it Sigismund renounces all Austrian claims on the lands of 
the confederates and they agree to support him. The freedom of the Swiss 
Confederation from the Habsburgs is now formally established. The Swiss 
and Sigismund join a league of the Alsatian and Rhine cities. Hagenbaeh is 
put to death with the connivance of Bern. The confederates at the instance 
of Sigismund declare war against Charles. Bern takes the lead in westward 
aggression. Hfericourt is taken by the confederates. 


1475 Further successes of the Swiss. Bern captures sixty towns in Vaud, 
fighting against 


Savoy, which has joined Charles the Bold. Bern and Upper Valais form an 
alliance and the latter prevents the passage of the Milanese troops of Savoy. 
The emperor and Louis desert the confederates. 


1476 Charles the Bold captures Granson and has the garrison executed by 
two of their 


own comrades. The Swiss gain a glorious victory in the battle of Granson 
and retake the town. Eieh spoils and revenge. Charles besieges Morat. In 
the battle of Morat the Swiss decisively defeat the Burgundians. By 
intervention of Louis XI an arrangement is made with Savoy by which for 
the first time French-speaking districts become connected with the 
confederation. Savoy loses Fribourg, Granson, Morat, Orbe, Echallens, and 
Aigle. Bern profits most. 


1477 The Swiss and the troops of Rene, duke of Lorraine, defeat Charles 
the Bold at the 


battle of Nancy. The foundation of Swiss nationality is firmly laid by these 
victories, and the fame of Swiss arms is world-wide; but internal jealousies 
arise. Riots in various states. The band of the Mad Life. Zurich, Bern, 


Lucerne, Fribourg, and Solothurn form a separate league and a perpetual 
treaty (Burgrccht). 


1478 The men of Zurich, Lucerne, LTri, and Sch/vyz defeat the Milanese at 
the battle 


of Giomico. Switzerland expands toward the south. 


1480 Fribourg and Solothurn seek admission to the league. This demand is 
opposed by 


the rural members and supported by the towns belonging to the separate 
league of the Burgrecht. 


1481 The Compact of Stanz {Stnnzcr ^‘clm^mnnlllis) prevents disruption. 
Nicholas von der 


Fluhe aids to an understanding. Fribourg and Solothurn (the ninth and tenth 
members) are admitted to the confederation. The separate league of the 
towns is dissolved. Dangerous societies are forbidden. The compact 
concentrates the government of the confederation. 


1489 Hans Waldmann, burgomaster of Zurich, attempts to subordinate the 
peasants. He 


is overthrown and executed. 
1490 Insurrection against the federal government in St. Gall is put down. 


1496 The Swiss refuse to obey the imperial chamber, objecting to taxation 
without representation. They refuse to join the Swabian League. 


1497 The confederates conclude a perpetual league with the Grey League of 
the Grisons. 


1498 The confederates conclude a perpetual league with the League of 
God’s House (Gottes— 


haviibuiid) of the Grisons. 


called ‘sidon’ by the Phoenicians.” The statement that “sidon” means “fish” 
is incorrect, but it has at least the sense of “fishing.” 
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The inland sea, the Syrium stagnum which is here mentioned, is said to be 
not far from the Syrian coast. This has been thought to refer to the Lake of 
Gennesareth, the Sea of Galilee, with its abundance of fish. But as stagnum 
means a body of water with no outlet, this interpretation is improbable. 
Christian Carl Josias Bunsen seems rather to have found the real one, when 
he expressed the opinion that the Dead Sea is meant, and that the 
earthquake which is said to have induced the Phosnicians to quit the shores 
of that sea was the same to which the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah 
is ascribed in the Bible. The tale of the destruction of these towns 
apparently lies at the root of the idea that in this region, immeasurable ages 
ago, there existed a higher civilisation than was known in historical times, 
and which belonged to races other than those which dwelt there in the 
historical period. The higher the idea which men formed of this ruined 
civilisation, the less could they impute its disappearance exclusively to 
chance, and the blind forces of the rude powers of nature. When legend 
glances back to the prehistoric past, she always regards the overthrow of the 
noble and beautiful as the direct result of a crime. 


Compared with one another, the two accounts allow us to conclude the 
existence of a common tradition, in which the division of the peoples into 
different tribes is explained generally, and its cause is conceived to have 
been a great natural disturbance, a transformation of the earth’s surface 
which is said to have occurred in the region round about the Dead Sea. In 
the reports which underlie the statements of Justin, or rather the sources of 
Pompeius Trogus, the history of the rise of the Phoenicians began with this 
catastrophe and therefore probably the general history of the various 
offshoots of the Canaanite section of humanity. On the other hand, in the 
Bible narrative, the same tradition is applied to connect it with the rise of 
two races which afterwards dwelt in the vicinity of that catastrophe. The 
peculiar nature of the catastrophe and the circumstance that just such great 
convulsions of the earth give occasion to new adjustments of the relations 


1499 The Swiss go to the support of their allies in the Grisons against the 
emperor Maximilian and the Swabian League. Successes of the Swiss at 
Triesen, at Bruderholz near BAle, at Calven, at Schwaderloo, and at 
Frastcnz. The Swiss Confederation by the peace of Bale secures freedom 
from German imperial regulations and rises to the rank of an allied state of 
the empire, having practical independence. The Swiss establish their rights 
in the Thurgau. The league of Ten Jurisdictions in the Grisons confirms an 
alliance with the Swiss League. 
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1500 Swiss mercenaries engaged by Louis Sforza surrender Novara to the 
French rather than 


fight the Swiss in the French army of Louis XIL By the help of the Swiss 
Milan becomes a property of France. The practice oi Swiss serving in 
foreign armies has now become frequent. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


1501 Bale and Schaffhausen (the eleventh and twelfth members) are 
admitted to ihe 


confederation. 1510 Schinner, bishop of Sitten, induces Swiss troops to aid 
in the expulsion of the French from Italy. 


1512 The Swiss conquer Milan and drive the French out of Italy; declare 
Maximilian duke 


of Milan. In return the confederates receive Ticino and the Grisons leagues 
get the Valtellina, Cleves, and Bormio. 


The Confederation op Thirteen States 


1513 Appenzell is admitted to the confederation, thus completing the 
confederation of Tliir— 


teen Stairs. The Swiss defeat the French at Novara. 


1515 Francis I defeats the Swiss at Marignano, breaking the Swiss power in 
northern Italy. 


1516 The Swiss League concludes a treaty of Perpetual Peace with France. 
Hans Holbein 


at Bale wins great reputation as a painter. His work marks the further 
advance of 


humanism in Switzerland. 1519 Ulrich (Huldreich) Zwingli preaches the 
Reformation at Zurich. 1.521 Twelve states of the confederation (Zurich 
being restrained by Zwingli) conclude 


an alliance with France. 


1522 The diet at Lucerne forbids the clergy to preach unauthorised 
doctrines. 


1523 Zwingli’s teaching is sanctioned by the council at two “disputations ” 
at Zurich. 


Zurich pushes forward the work of the Reformation, but is not supported by 
the other confederates. The first ecclesiastics are publicly married. 


1524 Under Zwingli’s leadership Zurich di.ssolves the monasteries. The 
forest states prevail 


on the diet at Lucerne to pronounce for the old faith. Religious riots occur 
in the Thurgau. The monasteiy of Ittingen is burned down. The Reformation 
progresses in eastern Switzerland. 


1525 The mass is discontinued at Zurich. The temporal rights of the 
Grossniiinster are 


turned over to the state. Tlie Carolinum, a school for humanists, founded by 
Zwingli and Zuricli, is made a nursery of culture. Lausanne concludes an 
alliance with Fribourg and Bern. Tlie disorders caused by the anabaptists 
are checked. The Swiss mercenaries are defeated with the French at Pavia. 


1526 The disputation at Baden, Eck, and Faber, representing the Catholics, 
decides in 


favor of the old faith. Several executions follow. Geneva forms alliances 
with Bern and Fribourg. 


1527 Evangelical coburghcrship of Zurich and Constance {Evangelisehes 
Burgreckt). Execution of Max Wehrli, the Catholic bailiff in the Thurgau. 
Troubles in Toggenburg and St. Gall widen the breach between Catholics 
and Evangelicals. 


1528 Bern joins Zurich and Constance in favour of religious freedom and is 
followed by 


Bale, Schaffhausen, St. Gall and Miilhausen. The confederation is in danger 
of breaking up. 


1529 Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Zug form the Christian 
Alliance (Christ— 


liclie Vereinigung), and ally themselves with Austria. First war of Kappel. 
The Austrian alliance is annulled and religious parit}- for each member of 
the confederation is declared by the first Peace of Kappel. 


1530 Genoa with confederate aid secures freedom from Savoy. 


1531 Second war of Kappel. The Catholic members of the confederation 
advance on Zurich. 


Near Kappel the men of Zurich are defeated and Zwjngli is slain. Second 
Peace of Kappel. Tlie Reformation in Switzerland is considerably checked. 


Catholic reaction. The league is now completely split into Catholics and 
evangelicals. 


1532 William Farel begins to preach the RefoiTnation in Geneva. 1535 The 
Reformation is successfully planted in Geneva by Farel. 


1530 Bern conquers Vaud and Lausanne and takes them from Savoy. Calvin 
comes to 


Geneva. The first Helvetic confession is published. 1538 By influence of 
the papal party Calvin is exiled from Geneva. 1541 Calvin returns to 
Geneva and there establishes a theoretic government, the cnnsisto— 


rhim. He enters upon a harsh rule, imprisoning and executing his 
opponents. 1548 Constance is captured by the Austrians in the war of 


Smalkalden and is cut off from 


the Swiss Confederation. 
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1549 Calvin’s theological disputes with thp Zurich reformers arc partly 
settled by the Compromise of Zurich (Consenaus Tigurinus). 


1553 Michael Servetus is burned at he stake at Geneva at the instance of 
Calvin. 


1555 Calvin expels from Geneva many who uphold municipal liberty and 
replaces them by foreigners. The city gains the name of the “Protestant 
Rome.’” Evangelicals driven out of Locarno take refuge in Zurich. 


1559 Calvin founds the University of Geneva. 


1564 Calvin dies. Th&codore de Beze succeeds him as head of the church. 
Emanuel 


Philibert, duke of Savoy, supported by the Catholic members of the league, 
demands back the districts seized by Bern in 1536. The Treaty of Lausanne 
restores several of them. The counter-Reformation (Catholic reaction) 
makes itself strongly felt in Switzerland. It is furthered by Carlo Borromeo, 
archbishop of Milan, and at Lucerne by Ludwig Pfyffer, the “Swiss king.” 


1565 The Catholic states of Switzerland ally themselves with Pope Pius IV. 


1566 The second Helvetic Confession is published as a basis for union 
between the Calvinists 


and the Zurich refomiers. 1574 The Catholic reaction advances by the 
establishment of the Jesuits at Lucerne. 


1580 A papal nuncio comes to Lucerne. Borromeo founds at Milan the ” 
Collegium Helveticum ” for the education of Swiss priests. 


1581 The Capuchins become active in Switzerland for the Catholic 
reaction. 


1582 The Protestants object to the introduction of the Gregorian calendar. 


1586 The Golden or Borromean League for support of Catholicism is 
formed by the seven Catholic members of the confederation (Uri, Schwyz, 
Unterwalden, Lucerne, Zug, Freiburg, Solothum). 


1588 The reformed states form a separate league with Strasburg. 


1597 Appenzell is divided into two parts, ” Inner Rhodes,” Catholic, and ” 
Outer Rhodes,” Protestant. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
1602 The Duke of Savoy attempts to get hold of Geneva (the “Escalade’”’). 


1620 Massacre of Protestants in the Valtellina. The valley is won for the 
Catholics. The Swiss Confederation remains nominally neutral in the Thirty 
Years’ War, but various members become involved from time to time. 


1622 The Austrians conquer the Prlitigau. 
1624 French troops take the Valtellina. 
1629 The Valtellina is taken by the imperial troops. 


1032 The Baden Compromise adjusts the religious status of the ” common 
bailiwicks.” 


1635 The French once more capture the Valtellina. 


1637 George Jenatsch with help of the Spaniards drives the French out of 
the Valtellina. 


1639 The independence of the Grisons is established. 


1648 By the Treaty of Westphalia the Swiss Confederation is formally 
separated from Germany and recognized as independent. Religious 
divisions continue to cripple the energy of the confederation. Poverty, a 
result of the Thirty Years’ War, causes discontent. 


1653 The Peasants’ War breaks out in Bern, Solothum, Lucerne, and Bale 
because of the 


oppression of the governing class. The peasants form a league of 
Sumiswald. They are defeated at Wohlenschwyl. 


1654 The Protestant Swiss intercede for the Waldenses. They win the 
friendship of Oliver 


Cromwell, who pays great honor to their envoys. 
1655 Protestant fugitives from Schwyz find refuge in Zurich. 


1656 The first Villmergen War results. Christopher Pfj’fTer of Lucerne with 
a body of 


Catholics defeats the Protestants at Villmergen. A treaty is concluded which 
provides for the individual sovereignty of each member of the 
confederation in religious matters. 


1663 The confederation makes a treaty with Louis XIV of France, by which 
Protestant Swiss mercenaries are taken into the king’s pay. 


1668 As the result of encroachments by Louis in the Franche-Comte the 
confederates provide for joint action against outside enemies by putting into 
execution the agreement known as the Defensionale. French Protestant 
refugees find shelter in Switzerland. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


1707 Pierre Fatio at the head of a committee of the council at Geneva 
demands a more 


liberal government. 1712 The abbot of St. Gall by his oppressions rouses 
the people of Toggenburg to inaur- 
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rection. The second Villmergen War (or war of Toggenburg) between 
Catholics and Protestants from these troubles. The Catholics are defeated at 
Villmergen. The Treaty of Aarau assures the ” common bailiwicks ” 
religious liberty and gives advantages to the Protestants. 


1715 The Catholic members of the confederation by the Truckli Bund agree 
to put France in the position of guarantor of the confederation. A period of 
decline. The confederation has little unity. Unsatisfactory relations of the 
classes. 


1723 The conspiracy of Davel to free Vaud from the oppression of Bern is 
crushed. 


1729 The “Hurlcn” (hard ones) opponents of the government, and the 
“Linden” (soft ones) at Zug struggle for supremacy. 


1732 The ” Harten ” gain a victory over the ” Linden ” in the Outer Rhodes 
of Appenzell. 


1737 The democrats win a victory for liberal government in Geneva. 
1744 Demands for a more liberal government are made in Bern. 


1749 Hentzi’s conspiracy attempts in vain to overthrow the oligarchy at 
Bern. 


1748 Discontents of the common people cause disorder in Neuchatel. 


1755 Popular uprisings in the Leventina are crushed by the government of 
Uri. 


1762 The Helvetic Society is founded and fosters aspirations for liberty. 
Rousseau, then a citizen of Geneva, publishes the Cmttrat iS’orio?. These 
books are publicly burned by order of the city government. The popular 
party wins in the Outer Rhodes of Appenzell. 


1764 The ” Harten ” are victorious in Zug. 


1768 Armed intervention of France, Zurich, and Bern in Geneva to suppress 
popular revolts of the ” natives.” Disorders occur in the patriciate of 
Lucerne. 


1770 The “natives ” rise in revolt in Geneva. 


1777 All of the thirteen states of the confederation join in making a new 
alliance with France. Political disturbances occur in Zurich. 


1780 The meetings of the Helvetic Society are forbidden. 


1781 Anarchy in Geneva. Pastor Waser is executed at Zurich for opposition 
to the city 


government. France, Bern, and Sardinia intervene. Emigiation from 
Geneva. Insurrection at Fribourg under Chenaux. 1784 Joseph Suter, a 
popular leader in the Inner Rhodes of Appenzell, is executed. 


1789 The French Revolution begins to find sympathizers in Switzerland. 


1790 Exiles from Vaud and Fribourg organise the Helvetic Club at Paris to 
spread the new 


ideas in Switzerland. The club stirs up risings in the western part of the 
confederation. Lower Valais rises against the oppressive rule of the upper 
districts. 


of peoples, lead to the conclusion that the joint tradition, which may be 
inferred from the two presentations, again refers back to a conception which 
cannot have arisen in the north of Palestine or in its coast districts, but only 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, and in face of tokens 
which mwitness in eloquent language to the effects of the mighty forces of 
nature. In other words, a legend of local origin which ascribed the creation 
of the Dead Sea to a powerful convulsion of the earth, formed the germ of a 
legendary cycle with much common groundwork, in which the chief 
importance was assigned to the region of the Dead Sea and an earthquake 
which is said to have done its work there. This cycle consisted of a series of 
legends whose subject was the destruction of a lost civilisation which had 
attained a high pitch of excellence, and expression was thereby given to the 
conviction that the history of nations is not indeed to be traced back to its 
first starting-point, the origin of man, but that nevertheless the human race 
must have had a common origin. 


If we ask with which race this legendary cycle developed, it is evident that 
we have here to do with a tradition of Canaanite origin which can have 
arisen only amongst those Canaanites who had their seat in the inland 
district, which lies in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. When it arose, 
cannot of course be determined. The Biblical account comes from the so- 
called Yahvistic narrator, who wrote as is assumed about the middle of the 
ninth century B.C. No doubt, however, the tradition on which this narrator 
draws is of much more ancient origin. 
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At best then we conclude that the information of Herodotus and Justin was 
derived from a Canaanite legend, in which a region by the Dead Sea was 
regarded as the starting-point of a division of the nations. And the starting- 
point was placed there, not because it was historically certain that such a 
movement of nations had begun in that place, but, on the contrary, because 
the starting-point was really unknown. But that region was said to have 
been the scene of a violent transformation of the earth’s surface, which had 
swallowed up the flourishing settlements of antiquity, iind in their place 


1792 Porrentmy defies the prince-bishop of Bale; with the help of the 
French drives out the 


imperial troops; forms the Rauracian Republic. This afterward becomes the 
French department of Mont Terrible. Geneva is saved from France by a 
force from Zurich and Bern. Massacre of tlie Swiss guards at the Tuileries 
by the Paris mob. The diet of Aarau orders the recall of the Swiss 
regiments. 


1793 A reign of terror begins in Geneva because of uprising of the ” 
natives.” 


1794 The revolutionary party assumes control in Geneva. Arrests and 
murders. Demands 


for greater freedom are made at Stafa in the territory of Zurich. 
1795 A reaction sets in in Geneva. The insurrection at Stiifa is suppressed. 


1797 Bonaparte incorporates the Italian bailiwicks of the Valtellina with the 
Cisalpine 


Republic. La Harpe calls on the Directory to protect the liberties of Vaud 
against xhe oppression of Bern. 


The Helvetic Republic 


1798 French troops in response occupy Miilhausen, Bienne, and part of the 
lands of the 


prince-bishop of Bale. Insurgents open the prison of Chillon. Another 
French army enters Vaud and the Lemanic Republic is proclaimed there. 
The French occupy Fribourg and solothurn; defeat the Bernese after fierce 
fighting at Neueneck; take Berm, the stronghold of the aristocratic party, and 
pillage the treasury. The Revolution triumphs over the Confederation. By 
order of the Directory, the Helvetic Republic, one and indivisible, is 
proclaimed. Peter Ochs of Bale supplies a constitution. Ten of the thirteen 
members of the old confederation accept the new government. Twenty-three 
” cantons,” or administrative districts, are created. The forest districts rebel. 
Their resistance, headed by Alois Reding, of Schwyz, is put down after 
desperate conflicts at Schindellegi, Morgarten, and at Rothenthurm. An 
insurrection of the mountaineers of Upper Valais against the French is 
bloodily repressed. The French put down an insurrection in Nidwald with 
great bloodshed. (The days of terror of Nidwald end.) 


1799 Zurich, the forest cantons, and Rhsetia become the scene of the 


struggle of the Austrian and Russians against the French in the wars of the 
Coalition. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


1802 Strife between the centralists and the federalists. Bonaparte withdraws 
the French 


troops. The Helvetian government is driven from Bern. Bonaparte convenes 
Swiss statesmen at Paris in the mnsulta, and acts as mediator. The Frickthal, 
the last Austrian possession in Switzerland, is given to the Helvetic 
Republic by Bonaparte. 


The Confederation op Nineteen Cantons 


1803 Napoleon’s Act of Mediation is made the constitution of ” 
Switzerland.” This name 


for the first time is used as the official name of the country. The thirteen 
members of the old confederation are set up again and six new cantons are 
added. There are to be no more privileged classes or subject lands. 
Switzerland enjoys ten years of peace and prosperity. 


1804 Insurrection breaks out at Horgen in the canton Zurich. 180G 
Neuchatel is given to Marshal Berthier. 


1810 Valais, which has been a separate republic, is made into the French 
department of the Simplon. The Swiss Society of the Public Good is 
founded. Pestalozzi and Fellenberg work out an educational system. 


1813 Austrian and Russian troops, supported by the reactionary party, enter 
Switzerland; 


the diet abolishes the constitution of 1803. 


1814 ” The long diet ” at Zurich attempts to adjust party differences. Bern 
heads a party 


anxious to restore the old older. Zurich and the majority stand out for the 
nineteen cantons of Napoleon. The allies enter Switzerland. 


The League op Twentt-two States 


1815 The Swiss diet accepts the decisions of the congress of Vienna and a 
new constitution, 


the Federal Pact, is adopted. The league of States (Staateiibund] is made to 
include twenty-two members. The sovereign rights of each canton are 
recognised. Tlie federal diet exercises supreme sovereignty only in purely 
national concerns. The gieat powers at the congress of Vienna guarantee the 


neutrality of Switzerland. Switzerland is freed from subserviency to Prance. 
New aristocracies make themselves felt. 


1817 Switzerland becomes a party to the Holy Alliance. 
1819 The Helvetic Society again takes up political reforms. 


1823 Freedom of the press is restricted under influence of the great powers. 
Intellectual reaction and ultramontanism become noticeable and cause 
dissensions. 


1830 The July revolution in Paris finds an echo in Switzerland. Twelve 
cantons reform 


their constitutions in a democratic sense. Popular demonstrations at the 
assembly of Uster. 


1831 The aristocracy of Bern submits to liberal reforms. 


1832 The cantons Zurich, Bern, Lucerne, Solothurn, St. Gall, Aargau, and 
Thurgau agree 


to united action looking toward reform (Siebencr Concordat). They are 
opposed by the reactionary cantons, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Valais, and 
Neuchatel which form the league of Samen (Sarner Bund). 


1833 Bale is divided into a rural (Baselland) and an urban (Baselstadt) half- 
canton because 


of the desire of tlie rural population for proportional representation the Diet. 


1834 Political refugees to Switzerland increase to such an extent that 
measures are taken 


by the diet to prevent abuse of the privilege of asylum. 


1835 Religious tumults in Aargau. 


1836 Difficulties with France over tariff regulations. Religious tumults in 
the Burnese 


Jura. 
1838 The Society of the Griitli is founded at Geneva. 


1839 Reaction in Zurich against radicals and freethinkers. (Strauss’ Life of 
Jesus). 


1840 Clericals revolt against the radicals in Aargau. 


1841 They are put down. Eight monasteries in Aargau are suppressed. The 
quarrel provokes disputes in the diet. 


1843 The diet effects a compromise in the religious quarrel in Aargau by 
which four instead 


of eight of the monasteries are suppressed. The seven Catholic cantons, Uri, 
Schwyz, Unterwalden, Lucerne, Zug, Fribourg, and Valais hereupon form a 
separate league, the Sonderbund. 


1844 The Sonderbund declares for the reopening of all the monasteries in 
Aargau. The 
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clericala in Lucerne, the Vorort, give high posts to Jesuits. Parties of free- 
lances attempt to capture the city. 


1845 The attack on Lucerne is renewed but is unsuccessful. The radicals 
gain control in 


Zurich. 


1846 The radicals become the majority in Bern and Geneva. 


1847 The radicals get a majority in St. Gall. The diet in which the radicals 
are now 


in the majority declares the Sonderbund contrary to the Federal Pact. The 
diet resolves to revise the pact and asks the cantons to expel the Jesuits. 
The attempt to enforce the decree leads to the Sonderbund War. This is 
quickly ended by the defeat of the rebellious Catholic cantons at Gislikon, 
largely because of the good generalship of Dufour. 


Switzerland as a Federal State 


1848 A new constitution is accepted by the majority of the cantons. 
Switzerland becomes 


a federal state {Bundessfaat). A central government is organised consisting 
of a council of states {Stanilerath), a national council (National Rath) and a 
federal council or executive (Bundesrath) . German, French, and Italian are 
recognised as national languages. Bern is chosen the national capital. 


1855 The federal polytechnic school is opened at Zurich. Improvements in 
the educational system are introduced. 


1856 A royalist conspiracy in Neuchfitel is put down and causes a dispute 
between Switzerland and the king of Prussia, the overlord of Neuchatel. 


1857 Neuchatel is definitely ceded to Switzerland. 


1859 Switzerland posts troops on the Italian frontier to preserve neutrality 
in the Italian 


War and puts an end to foreign enlistments. 


1860 The Swiss government protests against the cession of Nice and Savoy 
to France. 


1861 French troops occupy the Valee de Dappes. 


1862 The question of the frontiers in the Val6e de Dappes is arranged with 
France by 


mutual cession of territory. 


1864 The convention of Geneva introduces humanitarian reforms in 
warfare. Election riots 


at Geneva lead to bloodshed. 


1865 International social science congress meets at Bern. 


1866 Restrictions on religious liberty of Jesuits, etc., are removed. An 
attempt is made 


to revise the constitution in a democratic sense but fails. 


1867 An international congress of workmen is held at Lausanne. 1869 The 
construction of the St. Gotthard tunnel is decided upon. 


1871 Switzerland shelters French refugees of the Franco-German War 
though insisting 


on the maintenance of neutrality. The growth in power of the “old Catholics 
” causes disturbances in western Switzerland (the struggle against 
tJltramontanism). The Alabama Arbitration Commission meets in Geneva. 


1872 An attempt at revision of the constitution is defeated by a small 
majority. 


1873 Abbe Mermillod, appointed by the pope ” apostolic vicar ” of Geneva, 
is banished from 


Switzerland. The see of Bishop Lachat of Bale is suppressed by several 
cantons because he upholds the doctrine of papal infallibility. 


Switzerland under the Constitution op 1874 


1874 A new constitution, a revision of that of 1848, is accepted by the 
people. The referendum hereby becomes a part of the machinery of the 
federal government as it had already been part of that of most of the 
cantons. The new constitution increases centralisation in the government. 
The international postal congress meets at Bern and lays the foundation for 
the international postal union. 


1876 Religious and political differences cause an armed encounter in 
Ticino. 


1877 A law regulating the working hours in factories is passed, marking an 
advance in 


labour legislation. 
1878 James Fazy, noted statesman, dies. 


1879 Legislation puts an end to dissensions over the financeering of the St. 
Gotthard 


railway. 
1882 The St. Gotthard railway is opened. 
1883 Mermillod is appointed bishop of Lausanne. 


1884 Bishop Lachat is made apostolic vicar of Ticino. An international 
conference is held 


at I?em to secure the protection of copyright. 
1887 Alcohol is made a state monopily. 


1888 The creation of a see at Lugano excites the opposition of the radicals. 
An important 


law for the protection of patents is passed. 
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1889 Bismarck’s spy Wohlgemuth is expelled. Germany protests. 
Difficulties arising out of the Swiss custom of granting political asylum are 
settled. 


1800 Religious riot at Ticino. The principal compulsory insurance against 
sickness and accident is accepted by popular vote. 


created a dreary waste. It was only for this reason that the legend for the 
division of the nations was there localised. 


The early study of navigation in Phoenicia, the development of the 
Phoenician race into a seafaring commercial people, the international 
character of their proceedings — in short all those peculiarities attending 
the appearance of this people in history, which have always required 
explanation — have been readily ascribed to their former sojourn on the 
shore of the Erythraean Sea. For the idea is, that it was not by any means in 
a State of savagery, but as skilled seamen, as experienced traders, 
conversant with all the achievements of the civilisation of southern latitudes 
and prepared for every contingency, that the Phoenicians for some cause not 
further explained, changed their home and sought out the Mediterranean 
coast of Syria. Although it has never been asserted that this event could 
belong to historical times, with it the explanation of historical problems, 
which so far as it is admissible, at all times is to be drawn entirely and 
without arbitrary suppositions from the condition and situation of the 
Phoenician settlements on the Syrian shore, is relegated into the region of 
the entirely unknown. As a matter of fact, those particular regions which 
have been specially represented as the primitive home of the Phoenicians, 
namely, the Babylonian coasts of the Persian Gulf and those which lie to the 
west of them, are so little qualified to favour the rise of navigation, owing 
to the want of suitable woods, that, as Aristobulus informs us, when 
Alexander the Great conceived the design of bringing the coast district of 
eastern Arabia under his dominion, both seamen and portable ready-made 
ships had to be brought from Phoenicia to Babylon, and this was actually 
done with the express intention of making of Babylonia, what it had never 
hitherto been, namely, “a second Phoenicia.” 


Thus neither those statements which make the PhcEnicians the primitive 
inhabitants of their country, nor those which represent them as immigrants, 
have any convincing force. It is in itself probable that they were originally 
native not to Phoenicia but to some place farther south, and in the interior of 
Palestine ; but not because we have information to that effect, but solely on 
account of the outlying position of their settlements, representing the most 
northerly extent of territory of the Canaanites. Amongst the peoples of 
antiquity the Phoenician is not indeed the only one which must not be 


1891 The federal constitution is amended so that fifty thousand citizens by 
the ” initiative ” can compel the federal authorities to prepare and submit to 
the people any reform in the constitution demanded by the petitioners. The 
establishment of a state or federal bank is approved by the people. The 
purchase of the Central Railway by the confederation is rejected by popular 
vote. 


1893 The killing of animals in Jewish fashion is prohibited by exercise of 
the initiative 


1894 An attempt by the initiative to secure the adoption for the government 
of a socialist 


scheme to provide employment fails. 189d A National exhibition is held at 
Geneva. Labour riots directed against the employment of Italians cause 
many of these to leave Zurich. The eighteenth international congress on 
copyright meets at Bern and takes steps for copyright reform in Germany 
and Great Britain. 


1897 The national council adopts a bill authorising the confederation to 
purchase the 


five principal railroads when the terms of the concessions expire. The 
proposals of the government as to a federal bank are rejected by the people. 
An international congress for the protection of labor is held at Zurich. It 
votes in favor of the prohibition of Sunday labor, except under special 
conditions for the restriction of un-healthful trades and night-work, for the 
betterment of the conditions of employment for women and for a working 
day of eight hours by legal enactment. 


1898 The government authorises the construction of the Simplou tunnel. 
The people vote 


for the unification of the cantonal laws civil and criminal into a set of 
federal codes. The principle of the purchase by the confederation of the 
principal railroads is approved by popular vote. The empress Elizabeth of 
Austria is assassinated by an Italian anarchist in Geneva. Expulsion of 
anarchists follows. 


1899 The scheme for the establishment of the ” double initiative ” is 
launched. The law 


for the compulsory insurance of working men against sickness and accident 
is passed by the legislature. 


1900 This proposal, however, is rejected by the people by a large majority. 
The proposals for proportional representation in the national council and for 
the election of the federal council by the people (the ” double initiative “) 
are rejected by popular vote. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


1901 On representation of the Turkish government the federal council 
suppresses publications of the party of Young Turkey criticising the sultan 
for the Armenian massacres. Public opinion condemning the action of the 
council as a violation of the right of asylum finds expression in many 
places. Anti-Russian demonstrations are made at Geneva atd Bern by 
socialists. The socialist movement gains in strength. 


1902 DiflRculties with Italy over the publication in an anarchist organ at 
Geneva of an 


article reflecting on the murdered king Humbert causes the temporary 
withdrawal of the diplomatic representatives of the two countries. A general 
strike in Geneva leads to disturbances which are put down by troops. The 
federal council issues a decree suppressing such religious congregations or 
orders as have not been authorised by law. The radical democratic majority 
in the national council is considerably strengthened. 


1903 A new protective tarifj is adopted by popular vote. The Zionist 
congress at Bale votes 


to investigate Great Britain’s ofter of land in East Africa for Jewish 
colonisation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIA 
Written Specially fob the Pkesent Work 
By dr. a. S. RAPPOPORT School of Oriental Languages, Paris 


” Russia evolves very slowly, like an empire that is not of yesterday and 
that has ample time before it,” is one of Nietzsche’s remarks before his 
reason had hopelessly gone adrift in the vast ocean of insanity. This remark 
of the German poet-philosopher is true enough. What Nietzsche, however, 
did not know or did not say is that one can hardly speak of any evolution, as 
far as general civilisation, intellectual culture, and development are 
concerned, of Russia as a whole. Only a small minority, the so-called 
intelligentia, has evolved intellectually, not Russia itself. Here lies the 
fundamental difference between Russia and the rest of Europe. 


There is a vast gulf, ever broadening, between the Russian intelligentia and 
the muyiks. Thought and culture, nay even civilisation, seem to be limited 
to a select few. The bulk of the people has not only failed to advance from a 
state in which it was surprised by Jenghiz Khan, but it has actually 
retrograded to a more savage condition. Revolutions have passed over their 
heads without in the least affecting them. “The Russian masses,” says 
Leroy-Beaulieu (The Empire of the Czars), ” have not felt the breath of 
either the Renaissance, or the Reformation, or the Revolution. All that has 
been done in Europe or America for the last four centuries, since the time of 
Columbus and Luther, Washington and Mirabeau, is, as far as Russia is 
concerned, non-existent.” 


The people never think, or at least have not yet left that crude state of 
barbarism which precedes the dawn of civilisation; the first rays of thought 
have scarcely tinted with orient hues the dark horizon of ignorance and 
superstition of the Russian population; the great events have failed to stir its 
mental inertia. I am, however, far from maintaining that the fault lies with 
the nature and national character of the people. The rich nature, the subtle 


regarded as autochthonous, although all the accounts of their immigration 
which we possess are unworthy of credit. As a rule no conjectures can be 
brought forward, as to the road by which this or that people reached its 
place of abode. That this is possible in the case of the Phoenicians is one of 
the exceptions. They can only have reached their homes from the south, and 
that which urged them forward was, as has already been emphasised above, 
that same movement of peoples, which, starting from the northern 
territories of Arabia, lias always produced an effect in the south of 
Palestine.” 


CHAPTER II. EARLY HISTORY AND INFLUENCES 


BEGINNINGS OF THE HISTORY AND CIVILISATION OF 
PHCENICIA 


According to the opinion of eminent geologists Phoenicia was an inhabited 
country at some wholly prehistoric period, long before the first appearance 
of the Phoenicians. Nevertheless neither skulls nor other portions of the 
skeletons of the primitive, prehistoric inhabitants have been found there up 
to the present time. But on the floor of particular caves, of which there are 
many on the western slopes of Lebanon, are certain strata composed of the 
remains of burnt coal and ashes, potsherds, splinters of the bones of 
animals, and flint stones of various shapes. The whole, as it were, cemented 
together by calcareous sinter, into a kind of brecciated mass as hard as 
stone. The bones of animals have been declared to be those of a species no 
longer extant, but they exhibit no trace of having been modelled. On the 
other hand the flints, which exist in great quantities, are regarded as 
products which are certainly the work of human hands. At least, experts 
who have gone deep into this department of inquiry, have expressed the 
conviction that shapes such as these exhibit could not have come into 
existence in any other way, by means of any fall of rock or chance splitting 
of masses of flint. Unfortunately, however, a class of shapes is in question 
concerning whose origin doubt and hesitation are permissible. There is no 
object amongst them which bears on the face of it either the unmistakable 
impress of a tool or a sure sign of polishing or careful fashioning. It also 
seems as though the deposits on the floors of those grottos which have been 


spirit of the Slav, his power of adaptation and imitation make him not only 
accessible to western civilisation and culture but also capable of producing 
something which bears the impress of the peculiarity of the Slavonic 
genius. The intelligentia is now giving ample proof corroborating this 
statement. The Russian intelligentia has passed the phases of growing and 
changing and doubting and has reached a condition of maturity, asserting its 
manhood and right. Before examining the intellectual development of the 
Russian intelligentia and the point it has reached, as compared with western 
Europe, we must try to find out the causes that first produced that gulf 
between the few and the many, and the circumstances that were 
instrumental in widening it. 
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It is a mistake to imagine that the very first foundations of Russian 
intellectual development were laid by Peter the Great and that Russia, 
although behind western Europe in culture and civilisation, is still in her 
youthful vigour and freshness and will soon overtake the old world. There 
was a time, at the beginning of the eleventh century, when the Slavonic 
countries under the rule of the Norman conquerors were on the same level 
of civilisation as western Europe. The foundations were laid before the Nor- 
man invasion and very frequent were the relations between this people in 
the east and those in the north of Europe. Long before the ninth century, 
Kiev was known to the inhabitants of Scandinavia. Many a jarl sought 
refuge there and many a merchant ship found its way to the shores of 
Russia. On the road along which the commercial connection between the 
East Sea and Byzantium developed were situated the towns of Smolensk, 
Tchernigov, Pereiaslavl (cf. V. der Bruggen, Wie Russland Europaisch 
Wurde, p. 22). Wlien the Norman princes, the warags as they were called by 
the Slavonic nations, conquered these towns and subdued one tribe after the 
other, the already existing civilisation developed rapidly under the 
protection of the new rulers. Forth from Byzantium and Greece, from Italy, 


Poland, and Germany, with which countries the descendants of Rurik kept 
up a connection, western influence came to the north. Learned monks came 
from Byzantium, architects, artisans, and merchants from Greece, Italy and 
Germany, and were instrumental in spreading the languages, customs and 
ideas of the west. Not only did the kniazi (princes) of Kiev build churches 
and edifices after the model of Greek and Italian art, but they established 
schools to which Vladimir compelled his nobles and boyars to send their 
children. The commercial relations with the west and the south were very 
vivid and frequent, and on the market places of Kiev and Novgorod a 
motley crowd of Normans and Slavs, Hungarians, Greeks, Venetians, 
Germans, Arabs, and Jews were to be seen. 


The intellectual culture of the time had not yet, one must admit, penetrated 
the masses of the Slavonic tribes. Yet the Normans, as the propagators of 
culture, speedily and easily merged into one with the conquered tribes, 
much easier perhaps than the Normans who came with William the 
Conqueror amalgamated with Britons and Saxons in England. Had the Tatar 
invasion not taken place, it is highly probable that the intellectual 
development of Russia would have followed the same lines as that of 
western Europe. The commercial and intellectual relations with the rest of 
Europe, so eagerly sought after and cultivated by the Norman princes, 
would have continued and brought the Slav countries in increasingly closer 
contact with the west and under the influence of all the currents that were 
destined to traverse Europe later on. The Renaissance and the revival of 
learning which shed their light upon the dark mediaeval age (and only a few 
rays of which found their way to Russia by way of Poland at a much later 
period) would have made themselves felt in Russia. This was, however, not 
to happen. The Mongolian invasion had actually cut off Russia from 
Europe, and brought it under the Tatar influence. The Norman civilisation, 
which was in a nascent state, was crushed ; the threads connecting Russia 
with Europe were cut off. The wave of Mongolian invasion had inundated 
the flat land situated between Europe and Asia, carried away and destroyed 
every vestige of western influence. Kiev, Moscow, Tver, Riazan, 
Tchernigov, and Smolensk were conquered by the hordes of the Great 
Khan, who from his seat somewhere in the heart of China or in the centre of 
Asia sent down his generals and tax collectors. 
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Hundreds of thousands of Mongols came to Russia, mixed witli the Slavs, 
and influenced habits, customs, civilisation, social life, administration and 
even language. The influence was a very far-reaching and deep one; 
Mongolism has penetrated Russian life to a much higher degree than a 
Russian would care to admit or western Europeans have realised. Greater 
and greater became the gulf between the Russian and tiie Romance and 
Teutonic worlds. But that gulf might have been bridged over and Russia 
might have been saved, when the dawn of better and happier days broke in, 
by another power: .the influence of the church. Here again, however, owing 
to circumstances, this in many respects civilising agent was powerless. 


In spite of all the reproaches hurled at the church, it must be admitted that it 
had all the education in its hands. In Russia, however, the case was 
different. From the very beginning, ever since Christianity was introduced, 
ever since Vladimir had accepted baptism in Kiev, the Russian people as 
Christians were divided into two distinct groups. Wliilst the enthusiastic 
adherents of the new religion endeavoured to introduce the piety of 
Byzantium, the mass of the people, although nominally Christian, remained 
heathen in reality and has remained so up to the present. This was due to 
two reasons. Vladimir had accepted the Greek form of worship with its 
asceticism. Asceticism and monasticism, a retirement from the world, 
became the Christian ideal. This ideal was too high, too unattainable and 
too foreign for reality and for daily life, whilst on the other hand the perfect 
Christians considered the life of the world as sinful and dangerous. Thus the 
clergy sought retirement in cloisters and monasteries and the mass, whilst 
accepting the ceremonies of Byzantium, had learned nothing of its eithical 
teachings. The gulf thus arising between clergy and people was also due to 
another rea-son. The first members of the clergy were Greeks, monks 
coming from Byzantium, who spoke a language incomprehensible to the 
Slavs. The Russian bishops, who gradually took the place of the learned 
eastern monks, and who could communicate with the people, were still too 
ignorant themselves. And then suddenly the Tatar invasion came. 
Connection with Byzantium was cut off. The influx of the Greek clergy and 


Byzantine learning had ceased too early, before the [Russians had had time 
to acquire some amount of knowledge to replace it. Thus whilst the 
intellectual development of the mass took place very slowly, the intellectual 
level of the clergy sank rapidly. The consequence was that when the 
Russian clergy met the people they were both on the same intellectual level, 
the priests had nothing to teach and had no prestige. This also explains, 
psychologically, the origin of so many religious sects in Russia. Having no 
respect and no admiration for the ignorant priest, addicted to drink, the 
peasant goes his own way when he suddenly feels a craving for religious 
ideals. 


Thus the Mongolian invasion had cut off Russia from Europe and whilst the 
latter was passing through the phases of transition, approaching slowly but 
gradually the times of light and learning, Russia stood still. The Europe of 
the Renaissance was not a creatio ex niliilo. It was the result of a slow 
process of development. The barbarians who had built their realms on the 
ruins of the ancient worlds, Hellas and Rome, had taken over the classical 
heritage left to them after the disappearance of the Roman Empire. Rude 
and barbarous, however, these new conquerors had no understanding for the 
value of the heritage and destroyed many of its richest treasures. Worlds of 
intellectual culture were lost. But slowly the age of understanding dawned 
and the former barbarians brought forth many of the treasures which they 
had relegated to the lumber-room, added many of their own, and blended 
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them into one whole. The result was the Gra3CO-Roman, Romance, and 
Teutonic civilisation. Crusades, Arabian civilisation passing by way of 
Spain, scholasticism. Reformation, Renaissance, revival of learning, the 
discovery of new worlds, the spread of commerce, scientific inventions and 
discoveries, stimulating the desire for learning and creating impulses in 
every new direction— all these new and stirring events were so many 
phases through which European society and European life passed before 
they reached the state of modern development. Many were the streams and 
cross-currents that traversed Europe separately before they united and 
continued the more rapid advance of a new life and civilisation. All this was 


lacking in Russia. Russia missed during its Mongolian period, the time of 
general transition. None of the forces which, although invisibly, were 
steadily furrowing the European soil and preparing it for the influx of fresh 
air and new light, were at work in Russia. The phase of transition had not 
yet commenced. That period of constant change, of mingled decadence and 
spiritual growth, that ceaseless blending of the old and the new, unnoticed 
at the time but clearly distinguished from the distance of later ages, was 
lacking in Russia. There was no pope, no powerful church, and 
consequently no Reformation and no spirit of individualism — no 
feudalism, no knights, no Crusades and no acquaintance with foreign lands, 
no spread of commerce, and no widening of the mental horizon of the 
people. There were no learned monks copying Greek and Latin 
manuscripts, paving the way for scholasticism and modem thought. There 
was even no language in which the treasures of the ancient world could be 
communicated to the Slavs. Few people could write, few even count 


properly. 


There were no schools and the attempts to establish some such institutions 
during the seventeenth century failed. A school was founded at Mos-cow 
under Alexis, but here only a foreign language or two were taught. Its aim 
was to train translators for the government. There was no art, nor technical 
science. There were no medical men. The two or three foreign practitioners 
were considered as sorcerers. 


Towards the end of the seventeenth century therefore Russia had absolutely 
no culture of her own. All that the Normans had established had been wiped 
out. The Byzantine influence had no effect. And when after a struggle 
extending over three centuries the czardom of Moscow had thrown off the 
shackles of the Great Khan, liberated itself from thraldom and laid the 
foundations of the great empire of Russia, it had only established, on the 
ruins of the old Mongolian, a new state which was Mongolian and Tatar in 
its essence and spirit, in its customs and institutions, and had little or 
nothing in common with the rest of Europe. 


Moscow was the inheritor of Mongolism, the Czar was spiritually, and even 
physically, a descendant of Mongol princes. Ivan IV married a Mongolian 
princess, his son married a sister of the Mongol Godunov. They had 


actually taken over the inheritance of the khans of Kiptchak. It was in this 
barren soil that Peter sowed the seed of European culture. \Vhat happened? 


Peter was undoubtedly great and deserves this title. He was one of the great 
makers of history. But though great in his plans, great in what he wished to 
accomplish, he was not great in what he really attained. He only saw the 
superficiality of European civilisation. He introduced it like some foreign 
product, like some fashionable article, like some exotic plant, without first 
asking whether the national soil was propitious for its cultivation. He, at the 
utmost, created a hot-house atmosphere where his plants could vege-tate, 
and they remained what they originally were : exotic. He failed to see 
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that civilisation is the product of a long process of evolution, the natural 
product of the social and national conditions, drawing its life and sap from 
the inner forces of the people. Instead of making use of these inner forces of 
his people, he endeavoured to introduce civilisation by his power of will. 
He only had an eye for the effects but not for the causes that were working 
as the hidden springs. 


In France, in England, in Germany, in all western Europe, civilisation, the 
moral and intellectual evolution, was a natural phenomenon, the effect of 
previous causes. In Russia, civilisation was the outcome of a sudden 
revolution, the slavish, reluctant and half-hearted compliance with the 
commands of an individual will. The former was natural, the latter artificial. 
An evolution is a slow change, an unconscious and imperceptible process, 
finding a state prepared for innovation, a soil, furrowed and fertile, ready to 
receive the seed and to bring forth fruit. A revolution, on the other hand, is 
a radical, sudden change which seldom succeeds and, in most cases, calls 
forth reac-tions. In Western Europe there was, as we have see above, a time 
of transition from the barbarous to the civilised state. The morning of the 
Renaissance had dawned upon mediaeval Europe and tinted with orient 
colours the sombre sky. The first rays appeared on the horizon of the Italian 
poets, dissipating the darkness here and there. The sun gradually rose higher 
and higher, penetrated the houses of the people and woke them (who had 
been lulled to sleep by the mysterious whisperings of superstition) from 
their prolonged slumbers. They awoke, opened their windows and allowed 
the light of the morning to penetrate into their dark abodes. Not so in 
Russia. There the people were suddenly awakened, dragged out from the 
utter darkness, without any transition, into the broad midday of an artificial 
light. They opened their eyes, but the light was too strong, too glaring; so 
they shut them again. Peter wanted to jump over three centuries and catch 
up with Europe. He established a fleet without Russian sailors, an 
administration with foreign administrators, an academy of science in a land 
without elementary schools. He began a race with Europe but his people 
could not follow him. He borrowed everything from Europe and instead of 
giving his people a chance to develop naturally and freely, he crushed the 


spirit of independence and introduced a knout civilisation. Everything had 
to be done by order. He forced his people to swallow Europeanism. The 
bulk of his subjects, however, could not digest it. The consequence was that 
they could not follow the few, and remained far behind them. The gulf 
therefore between the few, who form the present intelligentia, and the great 
mass — a gulf which was but narrow towards the end of the sixteenth 
century when by way of Poland and Livonia a glimpse of the western sun 
penetrated into Russia — suddenly widened considerably. Thus the origin 
of the striking phenomenon which Russia offers in her intellectually high 
developed intelligentia and her uneducated, ignorant masses is to be sought 
in Russia’s past, in the absence of a period of transition, and in Peter’s 
misunderstanding the process of European civilisation, in his admiration for 
the effects, but utter ignorance of the causes that brought about these 
effects. 


There is, however, yet another factor — a factor which, whilst accounting 
for the existence of an intelligentia, or a coterie of intellectuals, and of an 
utterly ignorant mass, will also throw some light upon the intellectual 
development of this very intelligentia and explain the reasons which 
compelled it to choose certain chahnels by which it sends forth the currents 
of its thoughts. This factor is the despotic government of the czars. If 
Russia’s unhappy past and Peter’s good intentions but great blunders 
produced the present 
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state of intellectual development in that country, the government of the 
Reformer’s successors has done its very best to preserve this condition. 


The continuous policy of the Russian government to civilise by means of 
the knout has on the one hand brought about the result that not Russia but 
only a few Russians evolved intellectually and, on the other, it has given a 
certain direction to the thought and intellectual productions of these few. 
Even during the reign of Peter I or Catherine IT, when the spirit of 
civilisation began to move its wings, independent thought has had to sustain 
a fierce struggle against authority. In the most civilised countries of western 


Europe ever and anon a cross-current of reaction traverses the stream of 
intellectual evolution: narrow-minded zealots, hypocritical bigots, false 
patriots, literary Gibeonites, gossiping old women arrayed in the mantles of 
philosophers, do their best to put fetters on the independent thought of man, 
to nip the free and natural intellectual development in the very bud by 
forcing it under the iron grip of tradition and authority. These reactionary 
tendencies of the lovers of darkness are only exceptions, and will lead 
thought for a while into a side channel, but cannot stop the triumphant 
march onwards. Not so in Russia. 


In the empire of the czar thought is almost a crime and every means is 
employed to keep it within the boundaries prescribed by the governing 
power. To overstep these boundaries, to develop itself freely, and I might 
say naturally, is to declare war against authority, to revolt. The history of 
evolution of thought in Russia is therefore almost identical with the 
revolutionary movement. If whilst working on the construction of the 
temple with the right hand, the left has to wield the sword against a sudden 
attack of the enemy, the edifice can rise only very slowly. Renan says (in his 
Future of Science) that the great creations of thought appear in troublous 
times and that neither material ease nor even liberty contributes much to the 
originality and the energy of intellectual development. On the contrary the 
work of mind would only be seriously threatened if humanity came to be 
too much at its ease. Thank God! exclaims the Breton philosopher, that day 
is still far distant. The customary state of Athens, he continues, was one of 
terror; the security of the individual was threatened at every moment, to-day 
an exile, to-morrow he was sold as a slave. And yet in such a state Phidias 
produced the Propylffia statues, Plato his dialogues and Aristophanes his 
satires. Dante would never have composed his cantos in an atmosphere of 
studious ease. The sacking of Rome did not disturb the brush of Michael 
Angelo. In a word, the most beautiful things are born amid tears and it is in 
the midst of struggle, in the atmosphere of sorrow and suffering that 
humanity develops itself, that the human mind displays the most energy and 
activity in all directions. Renan was an individualist, and aristocratic in his 
teachings, and seems only to have in view the individual, nay the genius. 
Suffering and oppression, physical, intellectual and moral, are schools 
where the strong gather more strength and come forth triumphant, but 
where the weaker are destroyed. What is true for the elite, for the very 


limited number of the chosen few, does not hold good for humanity at large, 
which is not strong enough to think when it is hungry, to fight against 
opposing forces and to hurl down the barriers erected against the advance of 
thought. Few indeed are those who can carry on the struggle to a successful 
issue. The Russian government, with its Mongolian traditions of autocracy, 
threw the great nation, which remained behind Peter’s forward march, back 
into complete indifference and apathy, into a state of submissive 
contentment, where, like a child, it kisses the rod that punishes it, 
sometimes cries like a child, and 
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is lulled to sleep by the whisperings of mystic superstition and the vapours 
of rodki. 


Has not the populace a terrifying example in the martyrs of Russian 
thought? A terrible destiny awaits him who dares to step beyond the line 
traced by the hand of the government, who ventures to look over the wall 
erected by imperial ukase. ” The history of Russian thinkers,” says 
Alexander Herzen (Russland’s Sociale Zustiinde, page 136), ” is a long list 
of martyrs and a register of convicts.” Those whom the hand of the imperial 
government has spared died in the prime of youth, before they had time to 
develop, like blossoms hurrying to quit life before they could bear fruit. A 
Pushkin and a Lermontov fell in the prime of youth, one thirty-eight and the 
other twenty-seven years old, victims of the unnatural state of society. Rus- 
sia’s Beaumarchais, Griboiedov, found a premature end in Persia in his 
thirty-fifth year; Kolzov, the Russian Burns, Bielinski, the Russian Lessing, 
died in misery, the latter at the age of thirty-eight. Czerncevski was torn 
from his literary activity and sent to Siberia. Dobrolubov sang his swan- 
song in his twenty-fifth year. Chaadaev, the friend of Schelling, was 
declared mad by order of the government. If such measures have kept the 
people in a state of ignorance and still lowered the already low level of 
civilisation, the autocratic rule has further, as it was unable to crush it, 
caused the intelligentia to turn its thoughts into a certain direction. 


the principal subjects of investigation had in no instance remained 
undisturbed. Further confirmation must consequently be looked for before 
the existence of a population of Phoenicia which was prehistoric in the 
geological sense, can be regarded as an established fact, and even then the 
generation which exclusively employed tools of such a rough form as these 
flint fragments must in any case have been, would be divided by an 
immeasurable gulf from the generations which were subsequently 
established in the same country. 


It is in no way probable that when the Phoenicians chose the lowlands on 
the west side of the Lebanon chain as their place of abode they took 
possession of a tract of country which had as yet practically no population. 
But we have not the slightest grounds for guessing the stage of civilisation 
of the predecessors whom they encountered there, nor to what race these 
belonged. Certain scholars have indeed sought to answer the question, why 
it was in Phoenicia that in early times a much higher development of 
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civilisation appeared than in most of the other countries inhabited by 
members of the Semitic family of peoples, by the hypothesis that the branch 
of Semites which immigrated there found, as did those who settled in 
Babylonia, a population entirely different in endowments and descent, and 
who had long been in possession of a many sided civilisation ; with these 
they may have intermingled, and from the complete amalgamation fii-st 
proceeded that section of humanity, which bears in history the name of 
Phoenicians. This hypothesis has no other foundation than the idea that 
otherwise it would be necessary to attribute to a Semitic people qualities 
which are denied to the Semitic family generally. 


As already shown, the exact point of time at which the race of Phoenicians 
established its claims to a home in Phcsnicia, cannot be computed. It is still 


If we follow the development of the Russian intelligentia we notice at once 
that all the currents of its intellectual life are, at the present time at least, 
converging into one centre, swelling the stream, that is already running 
high, to a vast and mighty ocean, which is sending its waters, through many 
channels, all over Europe. This centre is literature. Since the foundation of 
the Academy of Science by Peter the Great Russian achievements in the 
domains of science, technical education, art, sculpture, music, painting, 
history and philosophy have been very small. 


In science and art the Russians have produced nothing of importance, 
nothing original. Mendeleev, Lobatshevski, Pirogov, Botkin, Soloviev are a 
few scientific names of some eminence but they are few as compared with 
Europe and America. Many others, who are known to the western world as 
Russians, are in reality Germans or Armenians. The great historian, 
Karamzin, was of Tatar extraction. In the domain of art Vereshchagin is a 
Russian but Ainasowski is an Armenian, Brulov a Prussian and Antokolski 
a Jew (cf. Briiggen, Das heutige Riissland, p. 182). 


Russia has had no Spinoza and no Kant, no Newton and no Spencer. Since 
the foundation of the University of Moscow in 1755, some semblance of 
Russian philosophy has appeared but a Soloviev and a Grote, a Troitski and 
a Preobrajenski have only introduced the philosophy of Germany, France, 
and England into Russia, but not worked out their own philosophical 
systems. Thus, whilst Russian scientists, technicians, artists and even 
musicians have to go abroad to complete their education, Russian 
philosophers borrow from Hegel or Descartes, from Locke or Comte. This 
is, however, not the case with Russian literature. Russia has quickened her 
development in the realm of literature. Her decades were centuries. Rapidly 
she has lived through phases of growth and evolution, of achievement and 
reflection which have filled long periods in other people’s lives. The peaks 
of Russian creative power in this domain, the productions of Pushkin and 
Turgeniev, of Lermontov, Dostoievski and Tolstoi proudly face the heights 
of literary western Europe. 


Whilst, however, the Russian genius of the intelligentia centred its force 
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in literature, this literature bears the unmistakable trait, that distinguishes it 
from European literature, of having a tendency to teach and of taking a 
moral aspect. Russian literature on the whole has not entered the sphere of 
artistic interest, it has always been a pulpit whence the word of instruction 
came forth. With very few exceptions, like Merejkovski and Andreiev, the 
Russian author is not practising art for art’s sake (Part pour Part) but is 
pursuing a goal, is accomplishing a task. 


The Russian literature is a long cry of revolt, a continuous sigh or an 
admonition. Taine says, somewhere, when speaking of Stendhal and Balzac: 
“They love art more than men — they are not writing out of sympathy for 
the poor, but out of love for the beautiful.” This is just what the Russian 
modern author is not doing. The intellectual and instructive moments 
predominate over the emotional and artistic. 


This state of the intellectual development is explained by what has been 
stated above. It is due to the sudden introduction of western ceremonies and 
superficial civilisation, followed by a powerful foreign influence on the one 
hand, and the general social and political state of the country. When Peter 
had suddenly launched Russia — which was floating like some big hulk 
between Asia and Europe ^ towards the west, the few who helped him in 
this endeavour came under the complete influence of western thought and 
manners. St. Petersburg soon became a Versailles in miniature. Voltaire, 
Diderot, and the encyclopai’dists governed and shaped Russian thought and 
Russian society. But not only France — Germany too, and England, Byron 
and his individualism, had gained great sway in Russia. The independence 
of Russian thought and its intellectual development only dates from about 
1840. When it awoke at that time, when it became conscious of itself, it felt 
that it had a great work, a great mission to fulfil. Surrounded on one side by 
a people that was ignorant, ready to sink lower and lower; opposed, on the 
other, by a government that did its best to check individualism and 
independence in every possible way — the Russian intelligentia felt its 
great responsibility. 


Surrounded by a population whose mental development was on a very low 
level, the atmosphere was and still is not propitious for the cultivation of art 


or science, whilst the Russian author had no time simply to admire the 
beautiful in nature but was compelled to look round and try what good he 
could do. Thus Russian genius concentrated itself in literature as the best 
vehicle to expose the state of Russian society. The Russian writer became 
an apostle. He is not anxious to be artistic, to shape his style and to be 
fascinating, but to give as true a picture of Russian life as he possibly can, 
to show the evil and to suggest the remedy. 


Such, in broad lines, is the present state which the few, whom we termed 
the Russian intelligentia, have reached in their intellectual development. In 
a moment of strength the Russian genius has attained itself, with self- 
asserting individuality. Its task is great, its obstacles are manifold, but it 
fights valiantly and moves on steadily. This only applies to the few. Wlien 
the day of political freedom will dawn for Russia, then and then only the 
great evolution and the intellectual development of Russia itself, of the 
Russian people as a whole, will begin. On the day when civil and religious 
despotism, that everywhere crushes individuality, will cease, then the 
genius of the Russian people will spread its pinions, and the masses will 
awake from their inertia to new life, like the gradual unfolding of spring 
into summer. 


CHAPTER I LAND AND PEOPLE AND EARLY HISTORY 


[To 1054 A.D.] 


EXTENT, CONFIGURATION, AND CLIMATE 


To arrive at a just appreciation of Russia’s genius we must have a 
knowledge of the soil that nourishes her, the peoples that inhabit her, and 
the history through which she has passed. Let us begin with nature, soil, and 
climate. 


The first fact that strikes us in regard to the Russian empire is its vastness.’ 
Its colossal dimensions are so out of proportion to the smallness of the 


greatest among European states, that, to bring them within the sphere of 
human imagination, Alexander von Humboldt, one of the greatest scientists 
of his century, makes the statement that the portion of the globe under 
Russia’s dominion is greater than the entire surface of the moon at its full. 


The territories of that vast empire acknowledge no limits; its vast plams 
stretch toward the heart of the old continent, as far as the huge peaks of 
central Asia; they are stopped between the Black and the Caspian seas by 
the great wall of the Caucasus, whose foot is planted below the sea-level, 
and the height of whose summits exceeds by eight hundred feet that of 
Mont Blanc. 


In lakes Ladoga and Onega, in the northwest, Russia possesses the greatest 
lakes in Europe; in Lake Baikal, in Siberia, the greatest in Asia; in the 
Caspian and Aral seas, the greatest in the world. Her rivers equal her plains 
in proportion: the Obi, the Yenisei, the Amur, in Asia; the Dnieper, the Don, 
the Volga, in Europe. The central artery of Russia is the Volga — a river 
that, in its winding course of nearly twenty-four hundred miles, is not 
altogether European. Nine tenths of the Russian territory are as yet nearly 
empty of inhabitants, and nevertheless the population, according to the 
census of 1897, taken over all the empire except Finland, nmnbered 
129,000,- 000; and the annual increase is very nearly two million. 


< According to recent computations the Russian Empire covers an area of 
8,660,000 square miles — about one sixth of the land surface of the globe. 
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Europe is distinguished from other regions of the globe by two 
characteristics which make her the home of civihsation : her land is cut into 
by the seas — “cut into bits,” as Montesquieu says; she is, according to 
Humboldt, “an articulated peninsula ” ; her other distinctive advantage is a 


temperate climate which, in great measure the result of her configuration, is 
duplicated nowhere under the same latitude. Russia alone, adheruig solidly 
to Asia by her longest dimension, bordered on the north and northwest by 
icy seas which permit to the borders few of the advantages of a littoral, is 
one of the most compact and eminently continental countries of the globe. 


She is deprived of the even, temperate climate due to Europe’s articulated 
structure, and has a continental climate — nearly equally extreme in the 
rigour of its winters and the torrid heat of its summers. Hence the mean 
temperature varies. 


The isothermal lines extend in summer toward the pole; in winter they sink 
southward : so that the greater part of Russia is included in January in the 
rigid, in July in the torrid zone. Her very vastness condemns her to 
extremes. The bordering seas are too distant or too small to serve her as 
reservoirs of warmth or basins of coolness. Nowhere else in the Occident 
are to be found winters so long and severe, summers so burning. Russia is a 
stranger to the great influences that motlerate the climate of the rest of 
Europe — the gulf stream and the winds of the Sahara. The long 
Scandinavian peninsula, stretching between Russia and the Atlantic, 
deflects from her coasts the great warm current flowing from the New 
World to the Old. In place of the gulf stream and the African deserts it is the 
polar snows of Europe, and Siberia, the frozen north of Asia, that hold the 
predommating influence over Russia. The Ural range, by its Insignificant 
elevation and its perpendicularity to the equator, is but an inconsiderable 
barrier to these influences. In vain does Russia extend south into the latitude 
of Pau and Nice; nowhere this side the Caucasus will she find a rampart 
against the winds of the north. The conformation of the soil, low and flat, 
leaves her open to all the atmospheric currents — from the parching breath 
of the central Asian deserts to the winds of the polar region. 


This lack of mountains and inland seas deprives Russia of the necessary 
humidity brought to the rest of Europe by the Atlantic and laid up for it in 
the storehouses of the Alps. The ocean breezes reach her only when empty 
of refreshing vapours; those of Asia are wrung dry long before they touch 
her confines. The further the continent stretches, the greater its poverty of 
rain. At Kazan the rainfall is but half that of Paris. Hence the lack, over an 


enormous southern region, of the two principal elements of fertility — 
warmth and moisture ; hence in part those wide, woodless, arid, un- 
European steppes in the southeast of the empire. 


THE SIMILARITY OF EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC RUSSIA 


One whole formed of two analogous halves, Russia is in nowise a child of 
Europe ; but that is not to say that she is Asiatic — that we can shelve her 
among the dormant and stationary peoples of the far East. Far from it: 
Russia is no more Asiatic than she is European. But in all physical 
essentials of structure, climate, and moisture, she is opposed to historical, 
occidental Europe; in afl these she is in direct relation with the bordering 
countries of Asia. Europe proper naturally begins at the narrowing of the 
continent between the Baltic and the Black seas. 


In the southeast there is no natural barrier between Russia and Asia; 
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therefore the geographers have in turn taken the Don, the Volga, the Ural, or 
again the depression of the Obi, as boundaries. Desert steppes stretch from 
the centre of the old continent into Russia by the door left open between the 
Ural chain and the Caspian. From the lower course of the Don to the Aral 
Sea, all these low steppes on both banks of the Volga and the Ural rivers 
form the bed of an old, dried-up sea, whose borders we can still trace, and 
whose remnants constitute the great salt lakes known as the Caspian and the 
Aral seas. By a hydrographical accident which has had an enormous 
influence upon the character and destinies of the people, it is into one of 
these closed .”/\iatic seas that the Volga, the great artery of Russia, 
empties, after turning its back upon Europe almost from its very source. 


To the north of the Caspian steppes, from latitude 52° to the uninhabitable 
polar regions, the longest meridional chain of mountains of the old 
continent forms a wall between Russia and Asia. The Russians m olden 
days called it the “belt of stone,” or “belt of the world”; but, despite the 
name, the Ural intlicates the end of Asia on the one side, only to mark its 


recommencement, almost unaltered, on the European slope. Descending 
gradually by terraces on the European side, the Ural is less a chain than a 
plateau crowned with a line of slight elevations. It presents principally low 
ridges covered with forests, like those of the Vosges and the Jura. So greatly 
depressed is the centre that along the principal passes between Russia and 
Siberia (from Perm to lekaterinburg, for example) the eye looks in vain for 
the summits; in constructing a railroad through the pass the engineers had 
no long tunnels to build, no great difficulties to surmount. At this high 
altitude, where the plains are snow-bound during six or seven months, no 
peak attains the lunit of eternal snows, no valley enbosoms a glacier. 


In reality the Ural separates neither the climates, nor the fauna and flora. 
Extending almost perpendicularly from north to south, the polar winds blow 
almost equally unhindered along both sides; on both, the vegetation is the 
same. It is not till the heart of Siberia is reached — the upper Yenisei and 
Lake Baikal — that one finds a different soil, a new flora and fauna. The 
upheaval of the Ural failed to wipe out the resemblance and the unity of the 
two regions it divides. Instead of a wall between the Russias, it is merely a 
storehouse of mineral wealth. In the rocks, of eruptive or metamorphic 
origin, are veins of metals not found in the regular strata of the great plains. 
It no more separates one from the other than does the river of the same 
name; and when one day Siberia shall boast a denser population, the Ural 
will be regarded as the axis, the backbone of the two great halves of the 
empire. 


THE DUALISM OF NORTH AND SOUTH 


Unity in immensity is Russia’s chief characteristic. From the huge wall of 
the Caucasus to the Baltic this empire, m itself greater than all the rest of 
Europe, in its numerous provinces presents perhaps less variety of climate 
than west European countries whose area is ten or twelve times less. This is 
on account of the flat uniformity. And yet, untlerlylng this homogenity of 
climate and configuration, nature has marked with special characteristics 
and a distnct individuality a number of regions which, divided into two 
groups, embrace all European Russia. Equally flat, with a climate nearly 
equally extreme, these two great zones, notwithstanding their similarity, 
present a remarkable contrast in soil, vegetation, moisture, and most other 


physical and economic conditions. One is the forest region, the other the 
woodless zone of the steppes; they divide the empire into almost equal 
halves. 
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From the opposition, from the natural dualism of the steppe and the forest, 
has sprung the historical antagonism and the now-ended strife between the 
two halves of Russia — the struggle between the sedentary north and the 
nomad south; between the Russian and the Tatar; between the Muscovite 
state laid in the forest region, and the free Cossacks, children of the steppes. 
The forest region, though ceaselessly diminished by cutting, still remains 
the more extensive. Occupying the entire north and centre, it grows wider 
from east to west, from Kazan to Kiev. 


Beyond the polar circle no tree can withstand the intensity and permanence 
of the frost. On both sitles of the Ural, in the neighbourhood of Siberia, 
stretch vast boggy plains (toundras), perpetually frost-bound, and clothed 
with moss. In these latitudes no cultivation is possible, no pasturage buti 
lichens is to be obtained, no animal but the reindeer can exist. Hunting and 
m fishing are the sole occupations of the [few inhabitants who make their r 
dwelling in these lands of ice. 


The soil of the wooded plains, at least in the northwest, from the White Sea 
to the Niemen and the Dnieper, is low, swampy, and peaty, intersected by 
arid sandy hills. The Valdai Hills, the highest plateau, scarcely attain i the 
height of one thousand feet. This region is rich in springs and is the source 
of all the great rivers. The flatness of the land prevents the rivers m from 
assuming a distinctly marked course, and as no ridge intervenes, their m 
waters at the thaw i-un together and form enormous swamps ; or, travelling 
; slowly down undefined slopes, form at the bottom vast lakes like the 
Ladoga, a veritable mland sea, or strings of wretched little pools, like the 
eleven hundretl lakes in the government of Archangel. 


The population, though scattered over wide expanses and averaging less 
than fifteen to the square mile, fails to wring from the unfriendly soil a 
sufficient nourishment. Wlieat will not thrive; barley, rye, and flax alone 
flourish. A multitude of small industries eke out the livelihood for which 
agriculture is insufficient. 


The augmentation of the scattered population is scarcely perceptible having, 
so to speak, reached the point of saturation. Russia can hope for an increase 
of wealth and population in this desolate northland only upon the 
introduction mto it of industrial pursuits, as in the case of Moscow and the 
Ural regions. 


Russian civilisation finds a great, though by no means insurmountable 
obstacle in the extremes of temperature. It must be remembered that Europe 
enjoys a temperate climate unparalleled in her fairest colonies, while other 
continents, for analagous reasons, labour under much the same 
disadvantages as Russia. Tiie climate of the northern portion of the United 
States greatly resembles that of south Russia, while New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the New England states pass through the same extremes 
of temperature as the steppes of the Black Sea. 


THE SOIL OF THE BLACK LANDS AND THE STEPPES 


The Black Lands, one of the largest and most fertile agricultural tracts in the 
world, occupy the upper part of the woodless zone at its juncture with the 
forest and lake district. Obtaining moisture and shelter from the latter, the 
Black Lands enjoy much more favourable climatic conditions than the 
steppes of the extreme south. They derive their name ( tchernoziom ) from a 
stratum of black humus, of an average depth of from one and a half to five 
feet, consisting partly of loam, partly of oily clay mixed with organic 
substances. It 
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dries rapidly and is thereupon reduced to a fine dust; but it absorbs moisture 
with equal promptitude, and after a rain takes on the appearance of a coal- 


black paste. The formation of this wonderfully fertile layer is attributed to 
the slow decomposition of the steppe grasses, accumulated during many 
centuries. 


The tchernoziom circles like a belt across European Russia, from Podolia 
and Kiev on the southwest beyond Kazan in the northeast; after the 
interruption of the Ural ridge it reappears in Siberia in the southern part of 
Tobolsk. The trees disappear altogether as we advance southwartls, till not 
even a bush is to be seen. Nothing is visible to the eye but hundreds of 
miles of fertile black soil, a limitless field stretching beyond the horizon. As 
a consequence of its fertility this portion of Russia is most populous; the 
population increases steadily, as railways are constructed and as agriculture 
gains upon the surrounding steppes. 


Between the Black Lands and the southern seas lie the steppes proper 
wherebi the dead level of the country, the absence of all arboreal vegetation, 
and the summer droughts attain their maxunum. These great plams, 
covering over half a million miles of Europe, include many different 
qualities of soil, destmed to as many different ends. 


The sandy, stony, saline steppes will forever be unfit for cultivation. The 
fertile steppes which occupj‘ the greater part of the space between the 
Black Lands and the Black Sea and the sea of Azov consist of a layer of 
black vegetable mould ready for cultivation and teeming with fertility. The 
grass, growing five or six feet high, in rainy seasons even higher, accounts 
in some measure for the absence of woods: its rapid luxuriant growth would 
smother young trees. 


The virgin steppe with its rank vegetation — the steppe of history and 
poetry — dimmishes day by day, and will soon disappear before the 
agricultural invasion. The legendary Ukraine has almost lost its wild 
beauty; Gogol’s steppe, like Cooper’s prairie, will soon be but a memory — 
lost in the black belt. The long delay in opening up these grassy plains is 
due as well to the lack of water and wood as to the lack of workers. The 
lack of water is difficult to remedy, hence the plains are bound to 
experience alternately good and bad years; hence, also, the frecjuent 
famines in lands which otherwise might be regarded as the storehouse of 
the empire. 


more impossible to fix its date than it is to determine the first 
commencement of historical development in Egypt and Babylonia, because 
in Phfenicia there is a total lack of monuments which might afford some 
kind of glimpse at such far remote distances of the past as are revealed by 
the earliest monuments of Egyptian and Babylonian origin. It may, 
however, be regarded as established that a consistent development, 
preparing the way for results which are known to history, began much later 
in Phoenicia than in the Nile Valley and the territory at the mouth of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. Like the Babylonians and Egyptians, the 
Phoenicians were subsequently unable to refrain from drawing up a 
chronological scheme of their own history, embracing an inconceivably 
long period. At least Julius Afri-canus, a Christian chronographer who 
wrote in the first quarter of the third century a.d., mentions incidentally that 
there were versions of Phoenician history in which the latter was made to 
go back no less than 30,000 years. But this is quite a modest total when we 
remember that Babylonians are said to have asserted that their reckoning 
extended back 480,000 years. In what manner the enormous number of 
30,000 years was attained may be guessed. A brief span of time would be 
filled by historical occurrences and lists of rulers. 


As to primitive history, properly so called, or if it is preferred, the sojourn 
of the Phoenician people in its first and original home, it is probably not 
touched on in any way. In all probability the lion’s share was accorded to 
the gods, and to a plan of arrangement designed to bring the doctrine of the 
rule of the gods on earth, and especially in Phoenicia, into the framework of 
a regular chronological system. Such a scheme was required, because the 
lists of rulers were not limited to the enumeration of historical personages, 
but began with mythical figures and with gods. Therefore, on the whole, 
there is nothing behind these high figures, if they have been accurately 
reported, beyond a chronology of the Phcenician cosmogony and stories of 
the gods. 


Of much more ancient origin and of much greater positive value is another 
date which is given by Herodotus. He asserts that during his stay at Tyre, 
which may be placed in the year 450 B.C., certain priests of the sanctuary 
there which was consecrated to the god Hercules {i.e. Melkarth) responded 
to his question as to how long the temple had been standing, by saying that 


Perhaps an even greater drawback is the lack of trees; thereby the 
population is deprived both of fuel and of materials for building. Stalks of 
the tall steppe-grasses and the dung of the flocks, which otherwise would go 
to the soil, supply it with a fuel that would not suffice for a dense 
population. The introduction of railroads and the opening of coal mines 
will, however, remedy little by little these evils, by supplying fuel and 
restoring the manure to the soil. The proximity to the estuaries of the great 
rivers antl to the Black Sea renders the position of these steppes especially 
favourable to tratle with Europe. 


The Ural-Caspian depression is as truly a desert as the Sahara. It contains 
but few oases. These saline steppes sink in part below the sea level, like the 
Caspian itself, whose ancient basin they formed, and which now, narrowed 
and sunk, lies about eighty-five feet below the Black Sea’s surface. This 
region is of all European Russia the barest, the driest, and the most exposed 
to extreme seasons. It is decidedly Asiatic in soil, clunate, flora, fauna, and 
inhabitants. This barren steppeland, covering three hundred thousand square 
miles, has less than a million and a half inhabitants. It is good for nothmg 
but pasturage; and is therefore overrun with nomad Asiatic tribes. 
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We cannot consider as Russian in character the Caucasus and the southern 
coast of the Crimea; these present an entirely different aspect, and are as 
varied as the real Russia is monotonous. In the valleys of the Caucasus 
appear again forests — absent from the centre of the empire soutliwards — 
dense antl vigorous, not thin and scattered and monotonous as in the north. 
Here fruit-trees thrive, and all varieties of plant life for which Russia seeks 
in vain over her wide plams, from the shores of the ice-bound north to the 
Black Sea — the vine, which on the banks of the Don finds but a precarious 
existence; the mulberry-tree; the olive. Few are the fruits that cannot 
prosper in the hanging gardens of the Crimea suspended above the sea, or in 
Transcaucasia where, not content with having introduced successfully the 
cultivation of cotton and the sugar cane, the Russian merchants are anxious 
to establish tea T -wft -^sK plantations. 


DIVERSITY OF RACES 


The number of diverse races is accounted for by the configuration of Rus- 
sia. Lacking defined boundaries to east and west, Russia has been open 
always to invasion — she has been the great high-way of emigration from 
Asia into Europe. The strata of human alluvions have nowhere been more 
numerous, more mingled, more broken or inharmonious than on this flat 
bed, where each wave, pushed by the one behind it, encountered no obstacle 
other than the wave which had preceded. Even since historical times it is 
difficult to enumerate the peoples who have followed one another upon 
Russian soil — who have there formed empires more or less durable: 
Scythian, Sarmatian, Goth, Avar, Bulgarian, Hungarian, Chazar, Petcheneg, 
Lithuanian, Mongol, Tatar; without counting the previous migrations of the 
Celts and Teutones, or of peoples whose very names have perished, but 
among whom even the most obscure have left upon the population some 
impression whose origin to-day it is mipossible to trace. 


While the configuration of Russia has left her open to every invader, the 
structure of her soil forbade the development of the invaders into organised 
nations independent of one another. Instead of being the consequence of 
slow development by physical causes, this-multiplicity of races and tribes is 
an historical heritage. Without considering the glacial regions of the north, 
uninhabitable save for hunters and fishers, or the sandy and saline steppes 
of the southeast, where wander only pastoral nomads, this complexity of 
races and tribes, far from being a result of adaptation to the soil — far from 
being in harmony with physical conditions, is directly opposed to them. Far 
from having a tendency to race diversion, the natural conditions made for 
imity and harmony. The absence of boundaries made it impossible for the 
different tribes to isolate themselves. 


costdme wern by cossack of the Ukraine 
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In the immense quadrilateral comprised between the glacial ocean and the 
Black Sea, between the Baltic and the Ural, there is not a single mountain 
—not a single dividing line. Over this even surface the different tribes have 
been obliged to scatter at random — just as the waters have flowed 
together, having no ridge to separate them, no banks to contain them. Thus, 
while custom, religion, and language prevented their mingling, they were 
yet obliged to live side by side: to invade one another, to mingle one with 
another ^-ithout loss of individuality, as the rivers which flow together 
without confounding their waters. Exhausted in the effort to spread over too 
large expanses, or broken up into fragments, all these races have the more 
easily submitted to the domination of one rule ; and under this domination 
they have been the more rapidly unified and mingled. From this fusion, 
begim centuries ago under the Christian empire and the Muscovite 
sovereignty, have sprung the Russian people — that mass of about 
129,000,000 souls, which, compared with other peoples, resembles the sea 
devouring its own shores, a sea dotted with islands which it swallows one 
by one. 


Out of the seeming chaos of Russian ethnology emerge definitely three 
principal elements — Finn, Tatar, and Slav, which last has to-day to a great 
extent absorbed the other two. Not counting the three millions of Jews in 
the west, the seven or eight hundred thousand Rumanians in Bessarabia, the 
eight or nine hundred thousand Germans of the Baltic provmces and the 
southern colonies; without counting the Kalmucks of the steppe of the 
lower Volga, the Circassians, the Armenians, the Georgians, and the whole 
babel of the Caucasus — all the races and tribes which have uivaded Russia 
in the past and all which inhabit her to-day can be traced to one of these 
three races. As far back as history goes, are to be found upon Russian soil, 
under one name or another, representatives of all these tliree groups; and 
their fusion is not yet so complete that we cannot trace their origin, their 
distinctive characteristics, or their respective original dominions. 


The Finnish tribe seems in olden times to have occupied the most extensive 
territory in what is to-day called Russia. It is manifestly foreign to Aryan or 
European stock, whence, with the Celts and Latins, Germans and Slavs, 
most of the European peoples have sprimg. Ethnological classifications 


usually place the Finns in a more or less comprehensive group known 
variously as Turanian, Mongolian, and Mongoloid. 


The Mongols, properly so called, with the Tatars are usually arranged 
beside the Finns in the Ural-Altaic group; which, on the other hand, rejects 
the Chinese and other great nations of oriental Asia. This classification 
appears to be the most reasonable; but it must be noticed that this Ural- 
AJtaic group is far from presenting the same homogeneousness as the 
Aryan or Semitic group. The relationship between the numerous branches is 
far less fundamental than between Latin and Gennan; it is probably far 
more remote than that between the Brahman or Gheber of India and the Celt 
of Scotland or Brittany; at bottom it is perhaps less close than between the 
Indo-European and the Semite. 


The Finns 


The Finnish race, which outside of Hungary is almost entirely comprised 
within European Russia, numbers five or six millions, divided into a dozen 
different tribes. To the Hungarian family In the north belongs the only 
Finnish people which ever played an important role in Europe, or arrived at 
a high state of civilisation — the Magyars of Hungary. In 
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the northwest we find the Finns properly so called ; they are subdivided into 
two or three tribes, the Suomi, as they designate themselves, constituting 
the only tribe in the whole empire that possesses a national spirit, a love of 
country, a history, and a literature; also the only one that has escaped the 
slow absorption by which their kindred have been swallowed up. They form 
five-sixths of the population of the grand duchy of Finland — a population 
almost wholly rural. A Swedish element mingled with German and Russian 
is predominant in the cities. 


St. Petersburg is, truth to tell, built in the midst of Finnish territory; the 
mimediate surroundings only are russified, and that quite recently: 


even half a century ago Russian was not understood in the hamlets lying at 
the very gates of the capital. To this Finnish branch belong the Livs, a tribe 
nearly extinct, which has given its name at Livonia; also the Lapps — the 
last, physically the ugliest, morally the least tleveloped, of all the branches 
of this tribe. 


The race is ahnost infinitely subdivided ; its members profess all the 
religions from Shamanism to Mohammedanism, from Greek orthodoxy to 
Lutheranism. They are nomadic, like the Lapp; pastoral, like the Bashkir: 
sedentary and agricultural like the Esth and the Finn. They have adopted the 
customs and spoken the language of each and all, have been ruled by 
peoples of different origins, have been russified after having been partially 
tatarised — all these influences contributing to break up the race into 
insignificant fragments. As numerous as their Hungarian kindred, the Firms 
of the Russian Empire are far from be-ing able to claun an equal political 
significance. 


Is it true that the alliance with the Finns is for Russia an irremediable cause 
of inferiority? It is doubtful. In their isolation and disruption, hampered by 
the thankless soil upon which they dwell, the Finns have been unable to 
achieve an original development; as compensation, they have everywhere 


manifested a singular facility of assimilation with more developed races 
with which they have come in contact; they allowed themselves easily to be 
overwhelmed by a civilisation which they themselves were unable to 
origmate: if they possessed no bloodties with Europe, they placed no 
obstacles in the way of annexation by her. Their religion is the best proof. 
The majority have long been Christians; and it is principally Christianity 
which has led the way to their fusion with the Slavs and their assimilation 
into civilised Europe. From Hungary to the Baltic and the Volga, they have 
accepted with docility the three principal historical forms of Christianity; 
the most modern, Protestantism, has thriven better among the Finnish and 
Esthonic tribes tlian among the Celtic, Iberian, and Latin peoples. 


A Tatar (Rassian) 
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If we seek in language an unmistakable sign of race and intelligence, it 
must be admitted that certain Finns — the Suomi of Finland like the 
Magyars of Hungary — have brought their agglutinated languages to a 
perfection which for power, harmony, and wealth of expression well bears 
comparison with our most complex flexional languages. If it is true that the 
Finns are related to the Mongols, they have certainly the virtues of that race, 
which holds its own so well in its struggle with Europe: they possess the 
same Stability, patience, and perseverance; hence perhaps the fact that to 
every country and every state which has felt their influence the Finns have 
conmiunicated a smgular power of resistance, a remarkable vitality. 


ETHNOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION OF RELIGIONS 


The Finn has become Christian ; the Turk or Tatar, Moslem ; the Mongol, 
Buddhist: to this ethnological distribution of religion there are few 
exceptions. Hereto are attributable the causes of the widely different 
destinies of these three groups — particularly the neighbouring Finns and 
Tatars. It is religion which has prepared the one for its European existence; 
it is religion which has made that existence hnpossible for the other. Islam 
has given the Tatar a higher and more precocious civilisation ; it has 
inspired him to build flourishing cities like the ancient Sarai and Kazan, and 
to found powerful states in Europe and Asia; it has achieved for him a 
brilliant past, while exposing him to a future full of difficulties: while 
saving him from absorption into Europe, it has left him completely outside 
the gate of modern civilisation. 


It is the Tatars who have given to the Russians the name of Mongols, to 
which the Tatars themselves have but a questionable right. In any case the 
title is not applicable to the true Russians, who have at most but a drop or 
two of Mongol blood in their veins, and less of Tatar than the Spaniards 
have of Moorish or Arab. 


At the same time with the process of absorption and assimilation of the 
Finnish element, another process has for centuries been going on — an 
inverse process of secretion and elhnmation of the Tatar and Moslem 
elements which Russia found herself unable to assimilate. After their 
submission a great number of Tatars left Russia, being unwilling to become 
the subjects of the infidels whose masters they had been. Before the 
progress of Christianity they spontaneously retreated to the lands still 
dominated by the law of the prophet. After the destruction of the Khanates 
of Kazan and Astrakhan, they tended to concentrate in the Crimea and the 
neighbouring straits — in what up to the eighteenth century was known as 
Little Tartary; after the conquest of the Crimea by Catherine II they took 
their way still farther toward the empire of their Turkish brethren. Even in 
our own time, after the war of Sebastopol and after the conquest of the 
Caucasus, the emigration of the Tatars and the Nogaians began again on an 
enormous scale, together with that of the Circassians. In the Crimea the 
Tatar population, already diminished by one-half in the time of Catherine II, 


is to-day scarcely one-fifth of what it was at the time of the annexation to 
Russia. The introduction of obligatory military service in the year 1874 
drove them out in large numbers. By defeat and voluntary exile have the 
Tatars been reduced to insignificant groups in a country where, formerly, 
they reigned for centuries — in some parts of which even they were the sole 
inhabitants. 
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that temple had been erected when the town was founded, and that that 
event had happened 2300 years before. According to this the founding of 
Tyre would fall somewhere in the year 2750 B.C. B. G. Niebuhr has 
declared himself very sceptical of the trustworthiness of the informants to 
whom Herodotus owed this intelligence. But even if their estimate is not to 
be taken as exact, and was not derived direct from records of the founding 
of the temj)le, and if it is also uncertain whether Herodotus was not merely 
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informed of the period at wliich, in Phoenicia, the founding of the oldest 
city in that country began, still in itself few objections can be found to the 
correctness of tliis estimate as on the whole an approximately accurate date. 
It stands to reason that on practical grounds it was to the interest of the 
priesthood of that temple to bring exaggerated notions of its age into 
circulation. But in doing tliis, since they expressly invoke the notorious age 
of the town, they had every inducement to keep within the bounds of what 
was generally regarded as possible. At best, therefore, their estimate will be 
the earliest date with which the contemporary inhabitants of Phcenicia 
believed that they might associate their historical recollections generally. It 
was not merely a date such as is derived from simple love of romancing ; 
otherwise they would have gone further back. In fact about twenty-five 
hundred years before Chi-ist the Canaanites had actually taken up their 
abode in Phoenicia. 


As everything points to the presumption that we have no historical 
information which stands in the way of free invention as to the age of the 
towns, this fact should serve to confirm the theory that the origin of the 
towns of PhcEnicia did not take place under the influence of historical 
events of a violent character, and that the character of the conformation of 
the soil of the whole territory which favoured the isolation of the different 
sections, had its effect at a very early stage of their development. This was 
all the more to be expected because the rest of the Canaanites exhibited 
only slight tendencies towards national unity, a want which may perhaps be 
explained by the probability that their original home was also the border 
territory of the cultivated land of Syria, and that presumably the force of 
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THE SLAVS 


As to the Slavs, who form the nucleus of the Russian population, it is now 
generally recognised that Ihey migrated to Russia from the neighbourhood 
of the Carpathian Mountains. The Byzantine annalists of the sixth and the 
beginning of the seventh centuries, speaking of the Slavs, whom they called 
Sklaboi, a name appearing as early as the end of the fifth century, 
distinguish two branches of them: the Ants, living from the Danube to the 
mouth of the Dnieper; and the Slavs, properly so named, living northeast of 
the Danube and as far to the east as the source of the Vistula, and on the 
right bank of the Dniester. In this, their statement agrees with that of 
Jornandes,’ the historian of the Goths. Some Russian scholars suppose that 
before commg to the Danube the Slavs lived near the Carpathians, whence 
they invaded the Byzantine empire. These encroachments, beginning as far 
back as the third century, resulted in the penetration of the Slavs mto ,,— 
southern Austria and the Balkan peninsula. Byzantine annalists of the sixth 
and seventh centuries, Procopius and the emperor Maurice, who had to fight 
the Slavs m person, speak of them as being ever on the move: ” They live in 
woods and on the banks of rivers, m small hamlets, and are always ready to 
change their abode.” At the same time these Byzantine annalists describe 
this people as exceedingly fond of liberty. ” From “^ ~*/./ A ‘-yv/’ the 
remotest period,” says Procopius,’ ” the I ^^Mtfi Slavs were known to live 
as democracies; 


they discussed their wants in popular assemblies or folkmotes.” “The Slavs 
are fond of liberty,” writes the emperor Maurice«; ” they cannot bear 
unlimited rulers, and are not easily brought to submission.” The same 
anguage is used also by the emperor Leo./ “The Slavs,” says he, “are a free 
people, strongly opposed to any subjection.” If the Byzantine historians do 
not speak of the invasion of the Slavs into the limits of the empire during 
the second part of the seventh century, it is because their migration took at 
this time another direction: from the Carpathians they moved toward the 
Vistula and the Dnieper. 


During the ninth century, the time of the founding of the first principalities, 
the Dnieper, with its numerous affluents on both sides, formed the limit of 
the Slavonic settlements to the east. This barrier was broken only by the 


Viatitchi, stretching as far to the northeast as the source of the Oka. On the 
north the Slavs reached the great Valdai plateau from which Russia’s largest 
rivers descend, and the southern part of the great lake region, that of 
Ilmen.c 


There is no indication that the race is deficient in genius. It was the Slavs 
who opened the way to the west by two great movements which 
inaugurated the modern era — the Renaissance and the Reformation; by the 
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liscovpry of the laws that govern the universe, and the plea for liberty of 
thought. The Pole Copernicus was the herald of Galileo; the Czech, Jolui 
Huss, the precursor of Luther. Poland and Bohemia, the two Slav peoples 
iiost nearly connected with the west by neighbourhood and religion, can 
cite a ong list of men distinguished in letters, science, politics, and war. 
Ragusa iloiie could furnish an entire gallery of men talented along all lines. 
There “shere remoteness from the west and foreign oppression have made 
study nipossible and prevented smgle names from becoming widely known, 
the jeople have manifested their genius in songs which lack none of the 
qualities nherent in the most splendid poetry of the west. In that popular 
impersonal iterature which we admire so frankly n the romanceros of Spain, 
the ballads )f Scotland and Germany, the Slav, ‘ar from yielding the jxilm to 
the Latin or the Teuton, perhaps excels 30th. Nothing more truly poetical 
‘xists than the pesmes of Servia or the ioumas of Little Russia; for, by a sort 
)f natural compensation, it is among ;he Slavs least mitiated into western 
lulture that popular poetry has flow-ired most freely. 


In temperament and character the Slavs present an ensemble of defects md 
qualities which unite them more learlywith the Latins and Celts than vith 
their neighbours the Germans, rhey are characterised by a vivacity, a 
varmth, a mobility, a petulance, an ex-iberance not always found to the 
same legree among even the peoples of the ;outh. Among the Slavs of purer 
blood .hese characteristics have marked their )olitical life with a mobile, 
inconstant, ind anarchical spirit which has ren-lered extremely difficult their 


national ixistence and which, taken with their geographical position, has 
been the 


;reat obstacle in the way of their civilisation. Tlie distinguishing faculty of 
he race is a certain flexibility and elasticity of temperament and character 
AAhich render it adaptable to the reception and the reproduction of all sorts 
of liverse ideas; the unitative faculty of the Slavs is well known. This gift is 
everywhere distributed among them; this Slav malleability, peculiar alike jo 
Pole and Russian, is perhaps fundamentally but a result of their historical 
orogress and of their geographical position. But lately entered in at the z;ate 
of civilisation, and during long years inferior to the neighbouring races, 
;hey have always gone to school to the others; instead of living by their own 
nvention, they have lived by borrowing, and the imitative spirit has become 
their ruling faculty, having been for them the most useful as well as the 
most (videly exercised. 


In the west the Slavs fell under the influence of Rome ; in the east, under 
that of Byzantium: hence the antagonism which during long centuries has 
set strife in the midst of the two chief Slavonic nations. United by their 
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common origin and the affinity of their languages, they are, however, 
separated by the very elements of civilisation — religion, writing, and 
calendar; therein lies the secret of the moral and material strife between 
Russia and Poland — a strife which, after having nearly annihilated the one, 
actually cost the other its life; as though from the Carpathian to the Ural, on 
those vast even plains, there was not room at one time for two separate 
states. 


In the northwest, on the banks of the Niemen and Dvina, appears a strange 
group, incontestably of Indo-European origin yet isolated amidst the 
peoples of Europe; harking back to the Slavs, yet forming a parallel branch 
rather than offshoot — the Letto-Lithuanian group. Shut away in the north 
by marshy forests, restricted by powerful neighbours, the Lithuanian group 
long remained closed to all outer influences, whether of East or West. Last 
of all the peoples of Europe to accept Christianity, its language even to-day 
is the nearest of European tongues to the Sanskrit. The bone of contention 
among the Germans, the Poles, and the Russians, who each in turn obtained 
a footing among them and left an influence on their religion, they found 
themselves divided mto Protestants, Catholics, and Orthodox. 


Mixed with Poles and Russians, menaced on both sides with complete 
absorption, the Lithuanians and the Samogitians, their brothers by race and 
language, still number in ancient Lithuania nearly two million souls, 
Catholics for the most part; they formed the majority of the population of 
Vilna and Kovno. In Prussia some two hundred thousand Lithuanians 
constitute the representatives of the ancient population of oriental Prussia, 
whose name is derived from a people of that race which kept its language 
intact up to the seventeenth century. 


The second existmg group of this family, the Letts, crossed probably with 
Finns, number more than a million souls; they inhabit chiefly Courland, 


Vitetesk antl Livonia; but, converted, subjected, and made slaves of by the 
Teutonic kinghts, they still live under the dominion of the German barons of 
the Baltic provinces, with whom they have nothing in common but their 
religion — Lutheranism. Like the Fiimish tribes outside of Finland, the 
Letts and Lithuanians, scanty in number and widely scattered, are incapable 
of forming by themselves a nation or a state. Out of this intermixture of 
races by the assimilation of the ruder by the more civilised, was formed a 
new people — a homogenous nation. In fact, contrary to popular prejudice 
there is in Russia something more than an intermixture of diverse races — 
there is what we to-day call a “nationality” — as united, as compact, and as 
self-conscious as any nation in the world. Russia, notwithstanding all her 
various races, is yet no incoherent mass, no political conglomeration or 
mosaic of peoples. She resembles France in her national unity rather than 
Turkey or Austria. 


If Russia must be compared to a mosaic, let it be to one of those ancient 
pavements whose scheme is a single substance of solid color edged with a 
border of diverse forms and shades — most of Russia’s original alien 
populations being relegated to her borders and forming around her a sort of 
belt of uneven width. 


It is in the centre of Russia that is found that uniformity of much more 
marked among the Russians than among all other peoples of Europe; from 
one end of the empire to the other the language presents fewer dialects and 
less localisms than most of our western languages. The cities all look alike; 
the peasants have the same customs, the same manner of life. The nation 
resembles the country, having the same unity, almost the same monotony as 
the plains which it peoples. 
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The Great Russians and the Little Russians 


There are, however, two prmcipal types, ahiiost two peoples, speaking two 
dialects and wholly separated from each other: the Great Russians and the 
Little Russians. In their qualities and in their tlefects they represent in 


Russia the eternal contrast of north and south. Their history is no less 
diversified than their nature; the first have their centre at Moscow, the 
second at Kiev. Stretching, the one to the northeast, the other to the 
southwest, these two unequal halves of the nation do not precisely 
correspond to the two great physical zones of Russia. This is due partly to 
nature, partly to history, which has hindered the development of the one and 
fostered that of the other. The southern steppes, open to every invasion, 
long arrested the expansion of the Little Russians, who for centuries were 
shut up in the basins of the Dnieper, the Bug, and the Dniester; while the 
Great Russians spread freely in the north antl east and established 
themselves in the enormous basin of the Volga; masters of nearly all the 
forest regions and of the great Ural Lake, they took possession of the Black 
Belt and the steppes along the Volga and the Don. 


The “Miite Russian inhalsits Mohilev, \\itebsk, Grothio, Minsk — a region 
possessing some of the finest forests in Russia, but whose soil is marshy 
and unwholesome. United politically with the Little Russian, the two have 
been classed imder the name Western Russians. Subjected at an early date 
by Lithuania, whose dialect became its official language, “Vlaite Russia 
was with the greater part of Little Russia united to Poland, and was for 
centuries the object of strife between that nation and the Muscovite czars, 
from the effects of which strife she still bleeds. Of the three Russian tribes 
this is perhaps the purest in blood; but thanks to the sterility of the soil and 
the remoteness of the sea, she has remained the poorest and least advanced 
in ci\dlisation. 


The Great Russians are the most vigorous and expansive element of the 
Russian nation, albeit the most mixed. Fuuiish blood has left its traces m 
their physique; Tatar dominion in their character. Before the advent of the 
Romanovs they formed alone the Muscovite Empire, and their czars took 
the title “Sovereign of all the Russias” long before Alexis, father of Peter 
the Great, justified this title by the annexation of the Ukrauie. Hence Great 
Russia, mider the name Muscovite, has been considered by certain 
foreigners the true, the only Russia. This is an error; since the Great 
Russian, the product of the colonisation of central Russia by the western 
Russians before the invasion of the Tatars antidates the state and even the 
village of Moscow. If, therefrom has emerged the Muscovite autocracy, it is 


impossible to cut the ties that bind it to the great Slav republic of the world 
whose name is still the active sjnnbol of liberty — Novgorod. 


Least Slav of all the peoples that pretend to the name, the Great Russian has 
been the coloniser of the race. His whole history has been one long struggle 
against Asia; his concjuests have contributed to the aggrandisement of 
Europe. Long the vassal of the Tatar klians, he never forgot under Asiatic 
domination his European origin; and in the farthest limits of Muscovy the 
very name Asiatic is an insult to the peasant. 


Conqueror over Asia, influenced morally and physically by all the 
populations assimilated or subjugated by him in his march from the Dnieper 
to the Ural, the Great Russian lost somethhigof his independence, his pride, 
his individuality; but he gained in stability and solidity. 


In spite of the obvious evidences of his mixed blood, the Great Russian is in 
perfect harmony with the Caucasian race by the exterior characteristics 
which distinguish it — his stature, his complexion, the colour of his hair 
and 
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eyes. He is apt to be tall, his skin is white, his eyes are very often blue; his 
hair is usually blonil, light chestnut, or red. The long heavy beard so dear to 
the heart of the moujik and which all the persecutions of Peter the Great 
failed to induce him to dispense with, is in itself a mark of race, as nothing 
could be smoother than the chin of the Mongol, the Chinese, or the 
Japanese. 


The Little Russians dwelling in the south have browii or dark chestnut hair, 
and are of purer race, dwelling nearer to the Occident; they pride 
themselves upon their comparatively unmixed blood, their more temperate 
climate, their less dreary land; they are a more imaginative, more dreamy, 
more poetic people than their neighbours of the nortli. It is in Little Russia 
that the Zaparogians belong, the most celebrated of those Cossack tribes 
which in the Ukraine or the southern steppes played so important a role 


between the Poles, the Tatars, and the Turks, and whose name will ever 
remain in Russia the synonym of freedom and independence. Even to-day 
the Zaparogian, with his liberal or democratic tradition, remains the more or 
less conscious and avowed ideal of the majority of the Little Russians. 
Another reason, in the history of the Ukraine, which makes for democratic 
mstincts in the Little Russians is the foreign origin and denaturalisation of a 
great part of the liigher classes among the Poles and Great Russians. From 
this double motive the Little Russian is perhaps more susceptible to 
political aspirations, more accessible to revolutionary seduction than his 
brother of Great Russia. 


Of the Cossacks of to-day only those of the Black Sea transplanted to the 
Kuban between the sea of Azov and the Caucasus are Little Russians; the 
Cossacks of the Don and the Ural are Great Russians.’ 


circumstances under which the transition to the life in fixed abodes was 
completed had not been enough to banish all remains of the nomad’s 
disposition. Even at the time of the immigration of the Israelitish tribes, the 
land west of Jordan was not, according to all appearance, thickly populated, 
and although along the Syria coast, a greater density of population had long 
prevailed, yet even in Phoenicia itself the first scattered settlements had 
little of the character of townships until the development of an active 
maritime trade, which continually drew fresh sections of the inhabitants of 
the lowlands to the neighbourhood of the landing-places. But for this very 
reason the fact that subsequently every separate section of the Phoenician 
country was referred to solely as the appendage and domain of each great 
coast city, should not lead us to the conclusion that these sections 
corresponded to a primitive division of the Phcsnician race into separate 
branches. What this phenomenon really points to is rather mainly an 
historical effect arisin_g from the geographical peculiarities of Phoenicia. 
And if the population was not everywhere of pure Phoenician origin, 
especially in the northern districts — it apparently received continual 
accessions from the territory of Lebanon and the inland country south of the 
latter — it is still not to be admitted that distinctions of tribe influenced the 
choice of the country to be settled. 


There is a special tendency to assign a peculiar position to the men of 
Byblus and Berytus. But the reasons which have prompted it are by no 
means conclusive ; the fact that these two towns are not mentioned in the 
table of peoples is explained by the general application of the term 
“Sidonian.” It is true that in another passage of the Old Testament (Joshua 
xiii. 5) the Byblites are apparently not included under the general name of 
Sidonians. But if the general sense of this passage has not been distorted by 
numerous interpolations, which can scarcely be conceded, still, the 
independent and separate importance of Byblus will appear as a historic 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ORGANISATION 


It is extremely difficult to draw an approximately correct picture of the life 
of the Russian Slavs even in its barest outlines. Among the widely scattered 
tribes there was hardly more than one element tending towards union — 
that of language. Frequent contact with the populations living on their 
borders and wedged in between them, must of itself have produced 
considerable modifications in their mode of life. 


The. entire social organisation of the early Slavs, like that of all other Aryan 
and non-Aryan peoples, was based upon kinship or descent from a coinmon 
ancestor.“ Even in the Varangian period we can discover traces of this 
primeval organisation in clans among a few tribes. In time of peace these 
clans were in the habit of meeting together in order to discuss common 
affairs. The chronicler ” uses the expression ” came together ” when he 
wants to speak of decisions taken in common. This practice seems to have 
been known to all Slavonic peoples. Among the Russian Slavs these 
folkmotes were known under the name of vetche, and they remamed to the 
end of their existence a necessary part of the political mstitutions, not only 
in the northern city republics, Novgorod and Pskov, but also in nearly all 
the prmcipalities of Russia, with the exception of one of the latest founded, 
Moscow. 


Among these tribes we also find native princes or clan chieftains (kniaz), 
and it is also certain that as early as the ninth century there were among the 
Russian Slavs private owners of tracts of land who occupied an 
advantageous position as compared with the great bulk of the members of 
the community, and from whom the latter nobles (boyars) were descended. 
But on the whole the village community formed the nucleus of the entire 
pohtical and economic organisation of the eastern or Russian Slavs, It was a 
world complete m 
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itself, self-sufficient and independent both economically and juridically. 
The community was the possessor of the soil, which was periodically 
redistributed among its component members; the separate patriarchal 
families, and the assembly of the heads of the families was the body that 
judged and decided all things pertaining to the community. It is thus that we 
are to understand the apparently contradictory reports of the Byzantine 
writers, who say, on the one hand, that the Slavs know of no government 
and do not obey any individual, and on the other hand speak of a popular 
government that has existed from ancient times, that discusses all things ua 
common, and that has many petty princes at its head. 


It is self-evident that a government adapted to the requirements of a village 
community must assume a different character as soon as the settlement 
gains m extent and assumes the character of a city. And cities grew up 
c^uite early in northern and southwestern Russia. Toward the end of the 
ninth century Kiev had a wide fame as a large and populous city. 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus also knows of Novgorod, Smolensk, Linbetch, 
Tchernigov, Vishgorod, and Vititchev; in the tmie of Igor more than twenty 
cities can be named. The question as to the origin of Russian cities has 
called forth much debate and an extensive literature. 


The chief difficulty lies in a proper understanding of the so-called Bavarian 
geographer, a writer of the ninth or tenth century, who counts, in his 
description of the northern Slavs, some twenty peoples with more than 
3,760 cities. These latter he calls now civitates, now urhes, without 
indicating that there is any distinction of meaning to be attached to these 
terms, so that we are left to conclude that both names denote settlements. 
The present consensus of opinion as to those old Russian cities is as 
follows: 


The old word grad, (now gorod, city) denoted any space surrounded by a 
palisade or earthworks. Thus there were wooden and earthen cities built for 
protection in time of war, and every community had its city. But m the 
regions that offered a natural protection by their inaccessible and swampy 
character the need for these cities was not so urgent, so that the wooded and 
marshy north had fewer cities than the open south. Numerous remains of 
these ancient earth piles enable us to recognise the position and wide 


extension of these old Slavonic settlements. Sometimes they are circular in 
form, others consist of a double angular trench with outlying earthworks. 
These are to be distinguished from the wooden cities, which were originally 
built for trading purposes, and only later were fenced in and enclosed, so 
that they could also serve for protective purposes. They were built in 
favourable situations, adjacent to some trade route. The more complex 
social relations that grew up in them demanded a more thorough 
organisation of social and political life, for which the village community did 
indeed furnish the basis, but which, in the long run, was found to be 
inadequate. The questions of general interest to the city were settled in the 
first place by the vetche, which greatly resembled the village gathering of 
the family elders. 


But the need of a power which should decide all ciuestions that might arise 
while the vetche was in abeyance, was more pressing in the cities, anel 
favoured the development of the power — originally very limited, — of the 
kniazes or princes, who were elective and whose dignity was neither 
hereditary nor lifelong. The prince did not even have a permanent military 
following; his dignity was of a purely personal nature. It is certain that not 
he but the yetche had the power to make laws. Our information concerning 
the political organisation of the earliest period of Russian history is very 
scanty, and we know more of what it lacked than of what it possessed. What 
strikes 
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us most is the absence of a military organisation. In tunes of clanger, those 
who could defend themselves took up arms, the remainder fled to places of 
safety. 


Nor can we discern with certainty any social tlifferentiation mto classes. On 
the other hand we know that a thriving trade was being carried on in the 
ninth century along the route which led from the gulf of Finland through 
Lake Ilmen to the Dvina and do\vn the Dnieper to the Black Sea and thence 
to Greece. The oldest wooden cities lay along the famous route of the 
Varangians to the Greek Empire, along which amidst many dangers, the raw 
products of the north were exchanged for the finished commodities of the 


south. It is owing to these dangers that ! the trader had also to be a warrior, 
and it 


is into those ancient trade relations — peaceful intercourse enforced by 
warlike means — that we are to look for the most important arms of the old 
Russian state. Who discovered this trade route? We see no compelling 
reason to deny the honour to the Slavs, although it is established beyond 
doubt that even before the middle of the ninth century the Northmen 
reached Byzantium along this route. On the other hand, the marauding and 
trading expeditions which were carried on by Russians in the tenth century 
and earlier to the sea of Azov, the Caspian, and further still to the Caucasus 
and the shores of Persia, emanated from Scandinavians, and not from Slavs. 


RELIGION 


The religious conceptions of the Russian Slavs were but little developed. 
All other Aryan peoples, including the western Slavs, excel them in this 
respect. There was neither a distinct priestly class, nor were there images of 
the gods, nor were there distinct types of gods. The Arabian travellers 
almost unanimously ascribe sun worship to the eastern Slavs, and Byzantine 
writers before the ninth century tell of a belief in a supreme being who rules 
the universe. It is now generally accepted that this supreme god was called 
Svarog and was a personification of heaven and light, while sun and fire 
were regarded as his children. Rerun, the thunder god, and Veles, god of 
herds, both mentioned by the oldest chronicler, nuist be brought in relation 
to the sun. But it is highly prolsable that these two gods were taken over by 
the Slavs from their Varangian rulers. Water also was regarded as sacred, 
and, like the forest, it was filled with animate beings which must be 
propitiated with sacrifices, since they had relations to human beings. Water, 
fire, and earth were related to death. The russalki, shades of the dead, swam 
about in the water, and the bodies of the dead were given up to the flames in 
order to make easier their passage to the realm of the dead (rai). The 
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slaves, as well as the wife and the domestic animals were burned on the 
funeral pyre, and cremation was preceded Ijy a feast and games m honour 
af the dead. But burial also was common.? 


We find the Russian Slavs about the middle of the ninth century split tip 
into numerous tribes, settled on the soil and engaged cliiefly in hunting ind 
agriculture. A continental people, everywhere confining itself to the inland 
country, leaving the sea-borders to non-Slavonic tribes. Politically they 
were in the midst of the transition from tlie clan organisation to the village 
community, without any central authority, without any military 
organisation, and but little able to resist the inroads from north, south, and 
3ast, of populations who lived by plunder.” The primitive condition of ;heir 
political organisation, their extreme subdivision into tribes and cantons, the 
endless warfare of canton with canton, delivered them up iefenceless to 
every invader. Wliile the Slavs of the south paid tribute :o the Chazars, the 
Slavs of Ilmen, exliausted by internecine conflicts, decided ;o call in the 
Varangians. ” Let us seek,” they said, ” a prince who will govern js and 
reason with us justly. Then,” continues Nestor,” ” the Tchud, the 31avs (of 
Novgorod), the Krivitchi, and other confederate tribes said to the Varangian 
princes: ‘Our land is great and has everything in abundance, 3ut it lacks 
order and justice; come and take possession and rule over us.’ “ 


THE VARANGIAN PERIOD (862-1054 A.D.) 


To the elements that have obtained a permanent foothold on the soil of 
Tiodern Russia and affected the Slavs in a greater or less degree, a new one 
nust now be added in the Varango-Russians. The brave inhabitants of 


Sweden and Norway, who were known in western Europe under the name 
Df Northman or Normans, directed their first warlike expeditions against 
their Slavonian and Finnish neighbours. The flotillas of the vikings were 
iirected to the shores of the Baltic, and austrvegr — the eastern route — 
was the name they gave to the journey into the country of the Finns and 
Slavs on the gidf of Finland and further inland. Gardar was the name they 
Aave to the Slavo-Finnish settlements, Holmgardar was their name for 
Novgorod, Kaenungardar for Kiev. Mikligardar, for Constantinople, shows 
that the Normans first learned to know that city through the eastern Slavs. 
The Slavs, on the other hand, called those Scandinavians by a name given 
to them by the Firms — Rus. The Scandinavians M’ho sent their surplus of 
fighting lien to Russia and were destined to found the Russian state, lived 
— as we learn from the form of the names that have come down to us — in 
Upland, Sodermanland, and Ostergotland, that is, on the east coast of 
Sweden aorth of Lake Malar. In these lands and throughout the 
Scandinavian north, nen who were bound to military chiefs by a vow of 
fidelity were called vaeringr [pi. vaeringjar, 0. Sw. Warung), a name 
changed by the eastern Slavs into oariag. It was these Russo-Varangians 
who founded the state of Old Russia.? 


At the call of the Slavs of Novgorod and their allies, three Varangian 
brothers, Rurik, Sineus, and Truvor (Scand. Hrurekr, Sikniutr, Thorwardr), 
gathered together their kindred and armed followers, or drujina, and 
established themselves on the northern frontiers of the Slavs: Sineus to the 
northeast, on the White Lake; Rurik, the eldest, in the centre, on Lake 
Ladoga aear the Volkhov River, where he founded the city of Ladoga; and 
Truvor to the northwest, at Izborsk, near Lake Pskov. The year 862 is 
usually assigned as the date in whicli the Varangians settled in Russia, and 
it is the 
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official year for the founding of the Russian empire; but it is more probable 
that they had come before that date. 


Shortly after their settlement the two yovmger brothers died and Rurik 
became sole chief of all the Varangian bands in northern Russia and 
assumed the title of grand-prince. He now became so powerful that he was 
able to subject Novgorod, which he made the capital of an empire stretching 
from the lakes in the north to the sources of the Dnieper in the south.” The 
country chvained by that river was also occupied by Varangians, but 
independently of Rurik. Two chiefs by the name of Askold and Dir (Scand. 
Hos-kaklr and Dyri) wrested Kiev from the Chazars and ruled over the 
Polians, the most civilized tribe of the eastern Slavs. In 865 they led against 
Byzantium an expedition which consisted of at least two hundred ships, and 
according to Venetian accounts of three hundred and sixty ships, to which 
would correspond an anny of about fourteen thousand warriors. A tempest 
arose and destroyed the fleet in the sea of Marmora. The barbarians 
attributed their disaster to the wonder-working virgin, and it is reported that 
Askold embraced Christianity. This expedition has a twofold importance : 
(1) it gives us the jirst certain date in Russian history; and (2) it introduced 
the seeds of Christianity uito Russia. In the following year, 866, the 
patriarch Photius established a bishopric at Kiev. 


After the death of his brothers Rurik reigned till his death in 879, when he 
was succeeded, not by his son Igor (Scand. Ingvarr), but by the eldest 
member of his family Oleg (Scantl. Helge). In 882 he set out from 
Novgorod with an army composed of Varangians and the subject Slavo- 
FLmiish tribes — Tchuds, Merians, Vesians, Ilmen Slavs, and Krivitchi — 
sailed down the upper Dnieper, took Smolensk, freed the Railimichi and the 
Severians from the yoke of the Chazars and incorporated them in his 
empire, and finally reached Kiev. Askold and Dir were then got rid of by an 
act of treachery, and Kiev was made the capital of an empire embracing 
nearly all the eastern Slavs. 


The Treaty with Constantinople 


But Kiev was only one of the stages in the southward progress of the 
Varangians. The great city of the east, Constantmople, was the glittering 
prize that dazzled their eyes and was ever regarded as the goal of their 
ambition. Accordmgly, in 907, Oleg sailed with a fleet of two thousand 
boats antl eighty thousand men, and reached the gates of Constantinople. 
The frightened emperor was obliged to pay a large ransom for the city and 
to agree to a treaty of free commercial intercourse between the Russians 
and the Greeks. A particular district in the suburbs of the city was assigned 
as the place of residence for Russian traders, but the city itself could be 
visited by no more than fifty Russians simultaneously, who were to be 
unarmed and accompanied by an imperial officer.? « 


Oleg’s Varangian guard, who seem to have been also his council, were 
parties with him to this treaty, for their assent appears to have been requisite 
to give validity to an agreement affecting the amount of their gains as 
conquerors. These warriors swore to the treaty by their gods Rerun and 
Volos, and by their arms, placed before them on the ground: their shields, 
their rings, their naketl swords, the things they loved and honoured most. 
The gorged barbarian then departed with his rich booty to Kiev, to enjoy 
there an uncontested authority, and the title of Wise Man or Magician, 
unanimously conferred upon him by the admiration of his Slavonic 
subjects. 
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Three years after this event, in 911, Oleg sent ambassadors to Constanti- 
ople to renew the treaty of aUiance and commerce between the two 
empires, ‘his treaty, preserved in the old chronicle of Nestor, is the first 
written lonument of Russian history, for all previous treaties were verbal. It 


is of alue, as presenting to us some customs of the times in which it was 
negoti— 


ted. ‘ 


Here follow some of the articles that were signed by the sovereigns of 
onstantinople and of Kiev respectively: 


n. “If a Greek commit any outrage on a Russian, or a Russian on a Ireek, 
and it be not sufficiently proved, the oath of the accuser shall be taken, nd 
justice be done. 


III. ” If a Russian kill a Christian, or a Christian kill a Russian, the assassin 
tiall be put to death on the very spot where the crime was committed. If lie 
murderer take to flight and be domiciliated, the portion of his fortune, rhich 
belongs to him according to law, shall be adjudged to the next of kin to [le 
deceased ; and the wife of the murderer shall obtain the other portion of iie 
estate which, by law, should belong to him. 


IV. “He who strikes another with a sword, or with any other weapon, hall 
pay three litres of gold, according to the Russian law. If he have not hat 
sum, and he affirms it upon oath, he shall give the party injured aU he as, to 
the garment he has on. 


V. ” If a Russian commit a theft on a Greek, or a Greek on a Russian, nd he 
be taken in the act and killed by the proprietor, no pursuit shall be ad for 
avenging his death. But if the proprietor can seize him, bind him, mi bring 
him to the judge, he shall take back the things stolen, and the thief hall pay 
him the triple of their value. 


X. ” If a Russian in the service of the emperor, or travelling in the domin- 
3ns of that prince, shall happen to die without having disposed of his goods, 
nd has none of his near relations about him, his property shall be sent to 
lussia to his heirs; and, if he have bequeathed them by testament, they shaU 
le in like maimer remitted to the legatee.” 


The names of Oleg’s ambassadors who negotiated this treaty of peace, show 
hat all of them were Nortlimen. From this we may conclude that the govem- 


fact and not as one to be referred to the prehistoric founding of the city by a 
tribe of non-Phcenician origin. A writer who, as in this case, wishes to point 
out to his fellow tribesmen the tracts of country they are to subdue, 
concerns himself rather with states and political units than with ethnological 
problems. As regards the separate existence of Byblus, we need only ask 
the question whether as a town not founded by Phoenicians it could have 
become what it did : namely, a pre-eminently sacred place, a centre of 
religious life and thought which had no second in this country — in fact, the 
Mecca of the Phoenicians. The coins of this city make it clear that to them 
“Kaddischat” (i.e., the “holy”) and Gebal (i.e., Byblus) were regarded as 
identical names. Here special honour was paid to ” El ” or, as the Greeks 
said, Kronos, who was the highest conception of God in Phoenician 
theology. Here, too, the service of the ” Lady of the City,” Astarte, acquired, 
with all the unrestraint of the primitive sensuousness inherent in the notion 
of a goddess of love and vitality, a more distinct and potent shape than in 
the rest of Phoenicia. In the territory of Byblus, moreover, lay the scenes in 
which love once united the goddess with the youthful ruler Adonis, the 
most beautiful of the gods, and where at the instigation of a jealous deity, 
his deadly enemy, her lover met his early death from the tusk of a wild boar. 


The surmises concerning the diverse origin of the original inhabitants of the 
towns of Phoenicia lose still more importance from the fact that, like Syria 
generally, Phoenicia first becomes the scene of historical events only in 
connection with the development of other countries, and had evidently long 
before then been subjected to foreign influences. One of the most ancient 
records of the history of the world, a relief which the Egyptian King 
Sneferu caused to be set upon a rock in the Wady Magharah, shows us the 
Egyptians, somewhere about the year 2800 B.C., as conquerors of the 
Mentiu [or Mentu], the nomad tribes of Mount Sinai. 


In this warlike expedition they fought for the possession of the tracts of that 
inhospitable mountain region where copper ore was to be found, but long 
before this there appear to have been manifold relations between the 
inhabitants of the Nile Valley and the peopleof Anterior Asia — relations 
which rested mainly on the exchange of merchandise. For instance, it was 
doubtless as an article of commerce that the produce of those copper mines 
first became known in Egypt. It was only when this source threatened to fail 


aent of the country was as yet whoUy in the hands of the conquerors. 


THE REIGN OF IGOR 


Igor, the son of Rurik, who was married to a Scandinavian princess named 
)lga (Helga), was nearly forty years of age when he succeeded Oleg in 913. 
jle ascended the throne under trying circumstance, for the death of the 
victor evived the courage of the vanquished and the Drevlians raised the 
standard )f revolt against Kiev; but Igor soon quelled them, and punished 
them by lugmenting their tribute. The Uglitches, who dwelt on the southern 
side of ,he Dnieper, contended longer for their liberty against the voyevod 
Sveneld, vhom Igor had despatched against them. One of their principal 
towns leld out a siege of three years. At last they too were subdued and 
made Tibutary. 


Meanwhile new enemies, formidable from their numbers and their thirst or 
pillage, showed themselves on the frontiers of Russia: these were the 
Petchenegs, famous in the Russian, Byzantine, and Hungarian annals, from 
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the tenth to the twelfth century. They were a nomad people, of the 
Turcoman stock, whose only wealth consisted in their lances, bows and 
arrows, their flocks and herds, and their swift horses, which they managed 
with astonishing address. The only objects of their desires were fat pastures 
for their cattle, and rich neighbours to plunder. Having come from the east 
they established themselves along the northern shores of the Black Sea. 
Thenceforth occupying the ground between the Greek and the Russian 
empires, subsidised by the one for its defence, and courted by the other 
from commercial motives — for the cataracts of the Dnieper and the 
mouths of the Danube were in the hands of those marauders — the 
Petchenegs were enabled for more than two hundred years to indulge their 
ruling propensity at the expense of their neighbours. Having concluded a 


treaty with Igor, they remained for five years without molesting Russia; at 
least Nestor does not speak of any war with them until 920, nor had 
tradition afforded hun any clue to the result of that campaign. 


The reign of Igor was hardly distinguished by any important event imtil the 
year 941, when, in imitation of his guardian, he engaged in an expedition 
against Constantinople. If the chroniclers do not exaggerate, Igor entered 
the Black Sea with ten thousand barks, each carrying forty men. The 
imperial troops being at a distance, he had time to overrun and ravage 
Paphlagonia, Pontus, and Bithynia. Nestor speaks with deep abhorrence of 
the ferocity displayed by the Russians on this occasion; nothing to which 
they could apply fire or sword escaped their wanton lust of destruction, and 
their prisoners were invariably massacred in the most atrocious manner — 
crucified, impaled, cut to pieces, buried alive, or tied to stakes to serve as 
butts for the archers. At last the Greek fleet encountered the Russian as it 
rode at anchor near Pharos, prepared for battle and confident of victory. But 
the terrible Greek fire launched against the invaders struck them with such 
dismay that they fled in disorder to the coasts of Asia Minor. Descending 
there to pillage, they were again routed by the land forces, and escaped by 
night in their barks, to lose many of them in another severe naval defeat. By 
the confession of the Russian chronicles, Igor scarcely took back with him a 
third part of his army. 


Instead of being discouraged by these disasters, Igor prepared to revenge 
them. In 944 he collected new forces [which included a large nmnber of 
Scandinavians collected for this special purpose by Igor’s recruiting 
agents], took the Petchenegs into his pay, exacting hostages for their 
fidelity, and again set out for Greece. But scarcely had he reached the 
mouths of the Danube when he was met by ambassadors from the emperor 
Romanus, with an offer to pay him the same tribute as had been exacted by 
Oleg. Igor halted and communicated this offer to his chief men, whose 
opinions on the matter are thus reported by Nestor: “If Caesar makes such 
proposals,” said they, “is it not better to get gold, silver, and precious stuffs, 
without fighting? Can we tell who will be the victor, and who the 
vanquished? And can we guess what may befall us at sea? It is not solid 
ground that is under our feet, but the depths of the waters, where all men 
run the same risks.” 


In accordance with these views Igor granted peace to the empire on the 
proposed conditions, and the following year he concluded with the emperor 
a treaty, which was in part a renewal of that made by Oleg.’ Of the fifty 


[‘ Tliis treaty was not so favourable to the Russians as the one concluded 
with Oleg — a result, evidently, of the former defeat. Another point of 
importance is that it makes mention of Russian Christians, to whom there is 
no allusion in the treaty of 911. From this we may conclude that 
Christianity had spread largely during this interval.i’ ] 
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tiames attached on the part of Russia to this second treaty, three are 
Slavonic, the rest Norman. 


Igor, being now advanced in years, was naturally desirous of repose, but the 
insatiable cupidity of his comrades in arms forced him to go to war. From 
the complaints of his warriors it appears that the Russian, like the German 
Drinces, furnished their faithful band with clothing, arms, horses, and pro- 
t’isions. “We are naked,” Igor’s companions and guards said to him, “while 
;he companions of Sveneld have beautiful arms and line clothing. Come 
with IS and levy contributions, that we may be in plenty with thee.” It was 
customary witli the grand prince to leave Kiev every year, in November, 
with an irmy, and not to return until April, after having visited his cities and 
received heir tributes. When the prince’s magazine was empty, and the 
annual con- ;ributions were not sufficient, it became necessary to find new 
enemies to sub-ect to exactions, or to treat as enemies the tribes that had 
submitted. To he latter expedient Igor now resorted against the Drevlians. 
Marching into heir country he surcharged them with onerous tributes, 
besides suffering his fuards to plunder them with impunity. His easy success 
in this rapacious bray tempted him to his destruction. After quitting the 
comitry of his )ppressed tributaries, the thought struck him that more might 
yet be squeezed )ut of them. With this view he sent on his army to Kiev, 
probably because le did not wish to let his voyevods or lieutenants share the 


fruit of his con-emplated extortions, and went back with a small force 
among the Drevlians, vho, driven to extremity, massacred him and the 
whole of his guard near heir town of Iskorost.i 


THE REGKNCY OF OLGA 


Olga, Igor’s widow, assumed the regency in the name of her son Sviatoslav, 
hen of tentler age. Her first care was to revenge herself upon the Drevlians. 
n Nestor’s narrative it is impossible to separate the historical part from the 
‘pic. The Russian chronicler recounts in detail how the Drevlians sent two 
leputations to Olga to appease her and to offer her the hand of their prince; 
low she caused their death by treachery, some being buried alive, while 
»thers were stifled in a bath-house; how she besieged their city of Iskorost 
md offered to grant them peace on payment of a tribute of three pigeons and 
hree sparrows for each house ; how she attached lighted tow to the birds 
and hen sent them off to the wooden city, where the barns and the thatched 
roofs vere immediately set on fire; how, finally, she massacred part of the 
inhab-tants of Iskorost and reduced the rest to slavery. 


But it was this vindictive barbarian woman that was the first of the ruling 
louse of Rurik to adopt Christianity.’ We have seen before how Christian- 
ty was planted in Kiev under the protection of Askold and Dir, and how the 
;onverts to the new religion were specially referred to in the commercial 
reaty between Oleg and the Byzantine emperor. There existed a Christian 
;ommunity at Kiev but it was to Constantinople that Olga went to be bap- 
ised in the presence of the patriarch and the emperor. She assvmied the 
Christian name of Helena, and after her death she was canonised in the Rus- 
ian church. On her return she tried also to convert her son Sviatoslav, who 
lad by this time become the reigning prince, but all her efforts were unavail- 
ng. He dreaded the ridicule of the fierce warriors whom he had gathered 
ibout himself. And no doubt the religion of Christ was little in consonance 
vith the martial character of this true son of the vikings. The chronicle of 
Nestor gives the following embellished account of Olga’s conversion: a 
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3”. 


In the year 948 Olga went to the Greeks and came to Tsargorod 
(Constantinople). At that time the emperor was Zimischius/ and Olga came 
to him, and seeing that she was of beautiful visage and prudent mind, the 
emperor admired her intelligence as he conversed with her and said to her: 
“Thou art worthy to reign with us in this city.” Wlien she heard these words 
she said to the emperor: “I am a heathen, if you wish me to be baptised, 
baptise me yourself; otherwise I will not be baptised.” So the emperor and 
patriarch baptised her. Wlien she was enlightened she rejoiced in body and 
soul, and the patriarch instructed her in the faith and said to her: “Blessed 
art thou 


among Russian women, for thou hast loved light and cast away darkness; 
the sons of Russia shall bless thee unto the last generation of thy 
descendants.” And at her baptism she was given the name of Helena, who 
was in ancient times empress and mother of Constantine the Great. And the 
patriarch blessed Olga and let her go. 


After the baptism the emperor sent for her and said to her: “I will take thee 
for my wife.” 


She answered : ” How canst thou 


wish to take me for thy wife when 
thou thyself hast baptised me and 
called me daughter? for with the 

» Christians this is unlawful and thou 
\ thyself knowest it.” 

And the emperor said: “Thou 

hast deceived me, Olga,” and he 
gave her many presents of gold and 
silver, and silk and vases and let her 
depart, calling her daughter. 

oloa She returned to her home, going 
first to the patriarch to ask his 


blessing on her house and saying unto him : ” My people are heathen and 
my 

son, too; may God preserve me from harm!” 

And the patriarch said : ” My faithful daughter, thou hast been baptised in 
Christ, thou hast put on Christ, Christ shall preserve thee as he preserved 
Enoch in the first ages, and Noah in the Ark, as he preserved Abraham from 
Abimelech, Lot from the Sodomites, Moses from Pharaoh, David from 
Saul, the three young men from the fiery furnace, and Daniel from the lions; 
thus shall he preserve thee from the enemy and his snares!” Thus the 
patriarch blessed her and she returned in peace to her own land and came to 
Kiev. 


Olga lived with her son Sviatoslav and she repeatedly tried to induce him to 
be baptised, but he would not listen to her, for if any one then wished to be 
baptised it was not forbidden, but people mocked at him. And Olga often 
said, “My son, I have learned wisdom and rejoice; if thou knewest it, thou 
too wouldst rejoice.” But he paid no heed to her, saying: “How 


[‘ According to another Ms., Constantine, son of Lev. | 
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should I alone adopt a strange faith, my droujina (followers, men-at-anns) 
would mock at me.” She said: ” If thou art baptised, all will do likewise,” 
but he would not listen to his mother and persistetl in the heathen customs, 
not knowing that who does not hearken to his mother shall fall into 
misfortune, for it is written, he that does not hearken to his father or mother, 
let him die the death.’ And he was angered against his mother. However, 
Olga loved her son Sviatoslav, and said: “God’s will be done! If God wills 
to have mercy on my race and on the Russian land, he will put into their 
hearts to turn to God, even as He did unto me.” And having thus said, she 
prayed for her son and for the people night and day, and she brought up her 
son until he was grown to be a man. 


sviatoslav; the victory of north over south 


Sviatoslav assumed the reins of government in 964, and he ruled only till 
972, but this short period was filled with warlike expeditions. He crushed 
the power of the Volga Bulgarians and of the Chazars, and he incorporated 
the Viatitchi in the empire — thus destroying the danger ever menacing 
from the east, and uniting all the Slavs under one dominion. In 968 he 
marched — at the instigation of the Greek emperor, who furnished him the 
means — with an army of sixty thousand men against the Bulgarians of the 
Danube, conquered Pereiaslavl (the location of which is unknown) and 


Durostorus (the modern Silistria), and began to form the project of erecting 
for himself a new empire on the mins of the Bulgarian power, when tidings 
reached him of a raid of the Petchenegs against Kiev and of the imminent 
danger to his mother and children who jvere beleaguered in that town. 
Leaving garrisons in the conquered towiis he hurried back by forced 
marches and drove the Petchenegs back into the steppe. He divided his 
Russian dominions among his three young sons, giving Kiev to laropolk, 
the land of the Drevlians to Oleg, and Novgorod to Vladimir; while he 
himself went back to Bulgaria, for ” Pereiaslavl is dear to him, where all 
good things meet, fine stuffs, wine, fruits, and gold from Greece, silver and 
horses from Bohemia and Hungary, furs, wax, honey, and slaves from 
Russia.” 


In 970 he conquered Bulgaria and crossed the Balkans with an army of 
thirty thousand men. Defeated before Arcadipole (the present Liile Burpas), 
his barbarian followers gave way to their plundering instincts, ravaged 
Macedonia, and scattered in all directions, while the emperor John 
Tzimiskes was making extensive preparations for their annihilation. Thus 
the year 971 was spent. In March of the next year the Russian garrison was 
almost annihilated at Pereiaslavl, which the Greeks took by storm, and only 
a small remnant reached Sviatoslav. In this hour of need Sviatoslav 
exhibited a tremendous energy. By recalling his roving bands he soon found 
himself at the head of sixty thousand men, and a pitched battle was fought. 
Twelve times the victory wavered from one side to the other, but finally 
their lack of cavalry and their inferior armament decided the day against the 
Russians, and they were forced back upon Drster. For three months they 
held the town against a regular siege, until, reduced in numbers by hunger 
and numerous sorties, Sviatoslav decided on a last desperate effort to break 
through the Greek lines. The battle is described in great detail by the 
Byzantine historians, in whom Sviatoslav’s bravery excited admiration. 
Fifteen thousand Russians were left on the field, the survivors were forced 


“Ex. XXI, 17. 


mV 


them that the nation, little warlike as its temper was, determined by the 
subjection of the predatory inhabitants of the mountains to secure itself a 
regular supply of the invaluable ore which was not obtainable in Egypt. 
Whether, as has been assumed, the operation of friendly relations went so 
far that the influence of ancient Egyptian art may even be traced in the most 
ancient statues of Babylonia, is a question which must remain unde-cided. 
The stiff appearance of the figures which has been taken as a sign of this is 
probably better explained by the hardness of the material in which the 
works were executed in order that they might be able to last for all time, 
and also by the lack of convenient tools. On the other hand, even in the 
treatment of separate portions of the body, more attention is paid to the 
shape of the internal structure on which the outer depends, and more regard 
had to the modelling than is found in the formal style, where the chief 
attention is paid to rendering the general outline, and which is characteristic 
of Egyptian art. These differences are the beginning of a line of 
development peculiar to the sculpture of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
Still, even in the Egypt of the pyramid age, there is much which jjoints to 
very early commercial relations, regularly subsisting between it and the 
Semitic countries. 
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Far greater importance must be attached to the influence exercised by the 
Babylonian civilisation on the nationalities of Syria, before the conditions 
which are seen to have prevailed in historical times began to take visible 
shape. Although it may have begun to make itself felt later than that which 
came from Egypt, this influence was still from the first more enduring and 
penetrating. Two routes led the civilisation of Babylonia to the counti-ies of 
the west. The one ascends the course of the river Euphrates, and has its 
outlet somewhere at the top of the Bay of Issus, in the northeast of the 
interior of Syria. Here the land of the Kheta borders the Eujahrates, or, as 
the Assyrians name it, the land of Khatti. It was chiefly from this territory, 
that is, from the extreme northwest of Mesopotamia, that the Babylonian — 
subsequently the Assyrio-Babylonian civilisation — made its way into 
Syria, and similarly in Syria itself it spread mainly in the direction of from 
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back into Durostonis. Surrounded on all sides, Sviatoslav sued for peace, 
and Tzimiskes granted an honourable retreat to a foe so gallant and withal 
dangerous. He renewed with him the old treaties, undertook to supply his 
army with provisions on its retreat, and also to induce the Petchenegs to 
grant a free passage into Russia. But at the rapids of the Dnieper these sons 
of the steppe surprised Sviatoslav and killed him, and only a small remnant 
of his force, led by the voyevod Svenedl, reached Kiev .9 « 


Sviatoslav’s overthrow was, after all, a fortunate event for the Russian 
empire. Kiev was already a sufficiently eccentric capital; had Sviatoslav 
established the seat of government on the Danube, his successor would 
have gone still further; and Rurik, instead of being the founder of a mighty 
empire, would have been nothing more than the principal leader of one of 
those 


vast but transient irruptions of the ^_^ northern barbarians, which often 
ravaged ‘ 


m’-^i ‘>!”\\ the world without leaving behind any permanent trace of their 
passage. But in the Greek emperor Tzimiskes, Sviatoslav met with a hero as 
pertinacious as himself, and m with far more tafent, and the Russians, driven 
back within the limits of Russia, were compelled to establish themselves 
there .^ 


Sviatoslav’s death seems to have left no perceptible influence on the 
destmies of Russia, for his three young sons were in the “undisputed 
possession of authority while he and his warriors were fighting for a new 
empire in the Balkan peninsula. But his division of Russia among his sons, 
as if it were his private estate, soon showed its mischievous effects. In 977 
civil war broke out between laropolk, who was at Kiev, and Oleg, who was 
in the Drevlian country. The latter was defeated m bat-tle, and in his flight 


met death by the breaking down of a bridge thronged with fugitives. His 
territory was thereupon annexed by laropolk to his own dominions. 


Vladimir, prince of Novgorod, the youngest of the three brothers, now 
became alarmed for his own safety and fled across the sea to seek refuge 
among the Scandinavian Varangians. After two years he returned with a 
numerous force of Norse adventurers, expelled from Novgorod the 
voyevods whom laropolk had installed there during his absence, and led his 
army against Kiev. On his march he conquered Polotsk on the Dvina, an 
independent Varangian principality, killing its prince by the name of 
Rogvolod (Scand. Rangvaldr) and forcing his daughter Rogneda to marry 
him. laropolk, betrayed by his chief men, surrendered Kiev without offering 
any resistance and finally delivered his own person into the hands of 
Vladimir, by whose order he was put to death. Vladimir now became sole 
ruler of Russia. The victory of Vladimir over laropolk was achieved with 
the aid of Northmen and Novgorodians. It was, therefore, a victory of the 
Russian north over the Russian south, of Novgorod, where paganism was 
still unshaken, over Kiev, which was permeated with Christian elements. 
Vladimir was brought up in Novgorod, and during his two years’ stay in 
Sweden 


Vladimib I (Died 1015) 
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lie must have become still more strongly impregnated with heathen ideas. 
Accordingly we find that no sooner was he firmly seated on his throne at 
Kiev than he tried to restore the heathen worship to more than its pristine 
strength among the Russian Slavs. Statues of the gods were erected: Perun, 
Dashbog, Stribog, Simargla, Mokosh — all of them, with the exception of 
Perun, known to us hardly more than by name. Human sacrifices were 
introduced, and two Christians, a father and his son, who resisted this 


blood-tax, were killed by a fanatical mob — the first and only Christian 
martyrs on Russian soil. One is tempted to assume that the Russian Slavs 
had originally no representations of the gods, and that it was their Norse 
princes who introduced them — at any rate there is no mention of images 
before the arrival of the latter; while the mode of worship introduced by 
Vladimir bears a bloody character, quite alien to the eastern Slavs. It is 
evident that he is making a last effort to impart to the colourless paganism 
of his subjects a systematic character which would enable it to resist the 
growing new religion. 


But the circumstances of this prince soon underwent a change. His Norse 
auxiliaries, whose rapacity he could not satisfy, he was soon obliged to 
dismiss. According to northern sagas he was even involved in a war with 
Sweden, the stronghold of heathenism. His new capital was in constant 
commercial intercourse with Byzantium, and the reports that reached hira of 
its gorgeous worship made a deep impression on the imagination of the 
barbarian. But if he was to accept the religion of the Csesars, he was 
determined to do it not as a suppliant, but as a conqueror.? « In what 
follows we give in full the circumstantial account of Nestor. 


Nestor’s account of vladimir’s conversion 


In the year 987, Vladimir called together his boyars and the elders of the 
town, and said to them: “Behold, the Bulgarians have come to me saying: 
Receive our law; then came Germans and they praised their laws; after 
them came the Jews, and finally came the Greeks, blaming all other laws, 
but praising their own, and they spoke at great length, from the creation of 
the world, of the history of the whole world; they speak cunningly, and it is 
wonderful and pleasing to hear them; they say that there is another world, 
and that whosoever receives their faith, even though he die shall live to all 
eternity; but if he receive another law he shall burn in another world amidst 
flames. What think ye of it, and what will you answer?” 


And the boyars and elders answered, ” Thou knowest, prince, that nobody 
finds fault with his own, but on the contrary praises it; if thou desirest to 
test this matter deeply, send some of thy men to study their various faiths 
and see how each one serves God.” And the speech pleased the prince and 
all the people; ten wise and good men were chosen and were told to go first 


to the Bulgarians and study their faith. So they went, and coming saw 
infamous doings, and how the people worshipped in their mosques, and 
they returned to their own country. And Vladimir said to them: “Go now to 
the Germans, and observe in the same manner, and afterwards go to the 
Greeks.” They came to the Germans, and after having watched their church 
services, they went on to Tsargorad (Constantinople) and came to the 
emperor; the emperor asked them what brought them there, and they told 
him all that had happened. When he had heard it, he was glad and did them 
great honour from that day. The next day he sent to the patriarch saying: 
“There have come certain Russians to study our faith, prepare the church 
and thy clergy, 
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and array thyself in thy episcopal robes that they may see the glory of our 
God.” ^AVl^en the patriarch heard this, he called together his clergy and they 
celebrated the service as for a great festival, and they burned incense and 
the choirs sang. And the emperor went with the Russians into the church 
and they were placed in a spacious part so that they might see the beauty of 
the church and hear the singing; then they explained to them the 
archiepiscopal service, the ministry of the deacons and the divine office. 
They were filled with wonderment and greatly admired and praised the 
service. And the i emperors Basil and Constantine called them and said, ” 
Return now to your I country.” And they bade them farewell, giving them 
great gifts and showing them honour. 


When they returned to their own country, the prince assembled the boyars 
and elders and said to them: ” These are the men whom we have sent; they 
have returned, let us listen to what they have seen.” And he said: ” Speak 
before the droujina.” And they said : ” First we went to the Bulgarians and 
we observed how they worship in their temples, they stand without girdles, 
they sit down and look about them as though they were possessed by the 
demon, and there is no gladness amongst them, but only sorrow and a great 
stench; their religion is not a good one. We then went to the Germans, and 


we Saw many services celebrated in their temples, but we saw no beauty 
there. Then we came to the Greeks, and they took us where they worship 
their God, and we no longer knew whether we were in heaven or on earth, 
for there is nothing like it on earth, nor such beauty, and we know not how 
to tell of it; we only know that it is there, that God dwells among men, and 
their service surpasses that of any other land. We can never forget its 
beauty, for as every man when he has tasted sweetness cannot afterwards 
endure bitterness, so can we no longer dwell here.” The boyars answered: 
“Tf the Greek religion were evil, then thy grandmother Olga, who was wiser 
than all men, would not have adopted it.” And Vladimir replied: “Where 
then shall we be baptised?” They answered: “Where thou wilt.” And the 
year passed by. 


In the year 988 Vladimir marched with his troops against Kherson, a Greek 
town, and the inhabitants shut themselves up in the town. So Vladimir 
established himself on the other side of the town, in the bay, at an arrow’s 
throw from the town. And the people of Kherson fought hard against him, 
but he blockaded the town and they were exhausted, and Vladimir said to 
them: “If you do not surrender I will stay three years if necessary.” But they 
would not listen to him. 


Then Vladimir ranged his men in battle array and commanded them to build 
a trench towards the town. And a man of Kherson, by name Anastasius, 
threw out an arrow, on which he had inscribed: “To the east of thee lie 
springs, the waters of which come into the town through pipes; dig there 
and thou shalt intercept the water.” When Vladimir heard this he looked up 
to heaven and said: “If this comes to pass I will be baptised.” He 
commanded his soldiers to dig above the pipes, and he cut off the water, 
and the people, exliausted by thirst, surrendered. 


So Vladimir with his droujina entered into the town. And he sent 
messengers to Basil and Constantine, saying: “Behold I have conquered 
your famous town. I have heard that you have a maiden sister; if you will 
not give her to me, I will do with your capital even as I have done with this 
town.” The emperors were grieved when this message was brought to them 
and sent back the following answer: “It is not meet to give a Christian 


maiden in marriage to a heathen. If thou art baptised thou shalt receive what 
thou 
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iiskest, and the kingdom of heaven besides, and thou shalt be of the same 
faith as we, but if thou wilt not be baptised we cannot give thee our sister.” 


When he heard this, Vladimir said to the emperor’s messengers, “Tell your 
emperor thus: I will be baptised, for I have already inquired into your 
religion, and your faith and rites please me well as they have been described 
to me by the men whom we have sent.” And when the emperors heard these 
words they rejoiced and persuaded their sister, who was named Anna, and 
sent to Vladimir saying: “Be baptised and we will send thee our sister.” 
Vladimir answered : ” Let them come with your sister to baptise me.” When 
the emperors heard this they sent their sister with some dignitaries and 
priests ; and she did not want to go and said: ” I am going like a slave to 
the heathen, it would be better for me to die.” But her brothers persuaded 
her saying: “It is through thee that God shall turn the hearts of the Russian 
people to repentance, and thou shalt save the land of Greece from a cruel 
war; seest thou not how much harm the Russians have already done to the 
Greeks? And now if thou goest not they will do more harm.” 7\jid they 
persuaded her with difficulty. So she took ship, kissed her parents, and 
weeping went across the sea to Kherson. 


When she arrived, the people of Kherson came out to greet her, led her into 
the town, and took her to the palace. By the will of God Vladimir’s eyes 
were then sore and he could not see anything, he was greatly troubled. And 
the czarina ‘ went vuito him saying : ” If thou desirest to be delivered from 
this malady, be baptised as quickly as possible, or otherwise thou wilt not 
be cured.” ^Vllen Vladimir heard this he said: “If this is accomplished, truly 
the God of the Christians is great:” and he was baptised. The bishop of 
Kherson after having announced it to the people, baptised Vladimir together 
with the czarina’s priests, and as soon as he laid his hands on him, he saw. 


When Vladimir perceived how quickly he was healed, he glorified God, 
saying: “Now only do I know the true God.” And when his droujina saw it, 
many were also baptised. Vladimir was baptised in the church of St. Basil, 
which is in Kherson in the midst of the town, where the people hold their 
market. 


After the baptism 'ladimir was wedded to the czarina. And when he bad 
been baptised the priests expounded to him the Christian faith. After this 
Vladimir with the czarina and Anastasius and the priests of Kherson took 
the relics of St. Clement and St. Theba, his disciple, as well as the sacred 
vessels and relics, and he built a church on an eminence in the middle of the 
town, which had been raised with the earth taken from the trench, and this 
church still exists. As a wedding present to the czarina he gave back 
Kherson to the Greeks, and himself returned to Kiev. When he came there 
he commanded all the idols to be overthrown, some to be chopped in 
pieces, others cast into the flames. Then Vladimir had the following 
proclamation made through-3ut the town. ” Wliosoever to-morrow, rich or 
poor, mendicant or artisan, does not come to the river to be baptised, will be 
as an alien to me,” When the people heard these words, they came joyfully 
saying: “If this faith (vere not good, the prince and the boyars would not 
have adopted it.” The Qext day Vladimir came with the czarina’s priests 
and those of Klierson to the banks of the Dnieper, and an innumerable 
multitude of people were assembled and they went into the water, some up 
to their necks, others to their breasts; the younger ones stood on the banks, 
men held their children in their arms, the adults were quite in the water, and 
the priests stood repeating 


[‘ In tbe original Nestor always calls thus the sister of the emperors. ] 
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saved. When they were baptised the people returned to their homes and 
Vladimir rejoiced that he and his people knew God. He ordered that 


churches and priests should be established in all the towns, and that the 
people should be baptised throughout all the towns and villages; then he 
sent for the children of the chief families and had them instructed in book 
learning. Thus was Vladimir enlightened with his sons and his people, for 
he had twelve sons. And he henceforth lived in the Christian faith.” 


The Death of Vladimir the Christian 


The chronicler then goes on to describe the changes wrought in Vladimir’s 
character by his conversion: how this prince, who had hitherto been an 
oriental voluptuary and maintained Ln several places numerous harems 
with hundreds of wives, suddenly changed into the faithful husband of his 
Christian wife; and how he who had murdered his brother (whose wife he 
appropriated) and the father and brother of another of his wives, now 
became fearful of punishing offenders and criminals lest he commit a sin, 
so that it became the duty of his priests to admonish him to enforce justice 
and punish the guilty. All this, whether true or false, shows in what deep 
veneration the founder of Russian Christianity was held by subsequent 
generations. 


On the other hand, his acceptance of Christianity does not seem to have 
diminished his love of war, which in those days, surrounded as the 
agricultural Russians were by semi-nomadic and marauding tribes, was 
indeed a social necessity. Throughout his reign he was engaged in 
suppressing revolts, reconquering territory lost during the reign of the weak 
laropolk — Galicia or Red Russia had then been lost to Poland — and 
punishing Lithuanians, Volga Bulgarians, and Petchenegs. To secure the 
southern frontier against these last, he erected a line of fortifications at 
strategical points and transplanted a large number of colonists from the 
north to the borders of the steppe.” 


Vladimir died in 1015, leaving a large number of heirs by his numerous 
wives. From the division that he made amoiig them of his states we learn 
what was the extent of Russia at that epoch. To laroslav he gave Novgorod ; 
to Iziaslav, Polotsk; to Boris, Rostov; to Gleb, Murom — these last two 
principalities being in the Finn country; to Sviatoslav, the country of the 
Drevlians; to Vsevolod, Vladimir in Volhynia; to Mstislav, Tmoutarakan ‘ ; 
to his nephew Sviatopolk, the son of his brother and victim laropolk, the 


principality of Tourov, in the country of Minsk, founded by a Varangian 
named Tour, who, like Askold and Rogvolod, was not of the blood of 
princes./ 


This division of the territories of the state among the heirs of the prince was 
in entire accord with the ideas of the Norse conquerors, who regarded their 
conquests as their private property. It was, moreover, dictated by the 
economic conditions of the time. Money being but rarely employed and all 
payments being made in service and in kind, it was indispensable, in 
making provision for the members of the ruling house, to supply them with 
territories and subjects. The immense extent of Russia, the lack of adequate 
means of communication, and its subdivision among a large number of 
tribes without any national cohesion, were further reasons for the 
introduction of this system of government.” 


[‘ An antiquarian inquiry instituted by Catherine in 1794 resulted in proving 
that Tmoutarakan was situated on the isle of Taman, forming a key to the 
confluence of the sea of Azov with the Black Sea.*] 
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SVIATOPOLK IS SUCCEEDED BY IAROSLAV (1019 A.D.) 


Sviatopolk, who claimed a divided parentage between Vladimir and 
laropolk — being the son of the widow of the latter, who on the murder of 
her husband was forced to live with the former, she being already pregnant 
— was at Kiev when the news of \ladimir’s death arrived. He had long 
indulged in a project for seizing the throne, which was favoured In its 
formation by the increasing imbecility of his father, whose death now 
ripened it into action. His ambitious schemes embraced a plan for securing 
the sole monarchy, by obtaining the grand princedom first, and then by 
artifice or treachery to put his brothers out of the way, so that he might thus 
reorganise under the one head the divided and independent governments. 
The moment had now arrived when this violent scheme was to be put into 


execution. His brother Boris, who was employed with the army against the 
Petchenegs, was the first object of his hate and fear, because his good 
qualities had so strongly recommended him, that he was the most popular of 
the brothers, and the most likely to gain the ascendency through the will of 
the people. There was but one sure method to get rid of this formidable 
rival, and Sviatopolk ‘ did not hesitate to adopt it. When the intelligence of 
his father’s decease reached Boris, he declared that the throne devolved 
properly upon the elder brother, and rejected the unanimous offer of the 
soldiery to assist in placing him upon it. This noble insensibility to the 
general wish alienated his troops, and exposed him to the designs of his 
treacherous rival. The assassins who were commissioned to despatch him 
found easy access to his tent, and having first slain a faithful Russian who 
threw himself before the person of his master, they soon effected their 
horrible purpose. 


Two other brothers met a similar fate. Gleb was informed by letter that his 
father was ill, and desired his return. On his way he was so injured by a fall 
from his horse as to be forced to continue his journey in a litter. In this state 
he learned that Sviatopolk had issued orders for his murder, which, tempted 
probably by the reward, were carried into effect by his own cook, who 
stabbed him with a knife in the breast. Both Gleb and Boris were afterwards 
sainted, which appears to have been the last compliment paid by the 
Russians to their illused princes. These villainies alarmed a third brother, 
who fled to Hungary; but the emissaries of the triumphant assassin seized 
him in his flight, brought him back to the capital, and put him to death. 


The way to the throne was now tolerably well cleared. Sviatopolk I found 
no further difficulty m assuming the government of Kiev, and calling in 
such of the tributary provinces as his recent excesses either terrified into 
submission or reduced within his control. But the most powerful opponent 
yet remained to be subjugated. 


laroslav, prince of Novgorod, alarmed and outraged by the cruelties of his 
brother, and apprehending that, unless they were speedily arrested, they 

would spread into his own principality, determined to advance upon Kiev 
and make war on the usurping fratricide. The Novgorodians, to whom he 
was greatly endeared by the wisdom and mildness of his sway, entered so 


north to south. The wide circuit which it takes is necessitated by the fact 
that it is only on the upper course of the Euphrates that the great Syrian 
desert, which extends between the eastern borders of Palestine and the right 
bank of the Euphrates, comes to an end. 


The other route also shuns the great desert land and turns in a southwesterly 
direction from the estuary of the two rivers towards the north of Arabia. 
From here also Babylonian civilisation only reached Palestine and Syria by 
a circuitous path which led moreover through tracts of country whose 
natural conformation refuses its inhabitants any impulse towards the 
reception of an advanced civilisation. This route, however, supplies a more 
direct connection with the actual starting-point and home of the civilisation 
of Babylonia. In all ages the zone of this southern thoroughfare, which 
stretches from the country of the Euphrates to the land east of Jordan and 
down to the south of Palestine, has in great part formed a home for nomads 
and semi-nomads. Of all Eastern nations, Babylonia exercised in the west of 
Palestine and the coast plains of Syria the greatest influence on the unstable 
populations of this zone. The habits of life which from all time have 
distinguished most of the tribes dwelling here, — namely, the Bedouin 
habits, — can only be pursued so long as each separate tribe has a wide 
range. As during long periods of isolation the layers of air that cover the 
steppe roll up into balls of cloud which suddenly break in heavy storms on 
the surrounding countries ; so when the density of the population has 
increased to such an extent that this zone can no longer feed its inhabitants, 
a movement sets in which induces whole tribes to seek a new home in the 
cultivated land in the neighbourhood, and thus once more leave sufiicient 
space for those who remain behind. Whilst the lands of the nomads give up 
their surplus population, those tribes which previously dwelt farther off 
arrive in the near neighbourhood of the arable districts, and gradually 
approach the level of the inhabitants of the latter. That form of existence 
which is the only one possible in the purlieus of a zone habitable only for 
nomads and semi-nomads, necessitates, from the very facts of the case, that 
most of the attainments of the civilisation of other and more happily 
situated countries must forever remain of little value to the dwellers of that 
district. The civilisation of Babylonia could no more be imitated here as a 
whole than any other phase of development resting on division of labour, on 
wealth, and the development of the idea of property. 


warmly into the expedition, that the tyrant was driven out of Kiev without 
much cost of blood, and obliged to flee for refuge to his father-in-law, the 
duke of Poland. At that period Poland was resting from the ruinous effects 
of a disastrous and straggling campaign in Germany which had 
considerably reduced her power, and curtailed her means of satisfying the 
ambition of her restless ruler. The representations of Sviatopolk rekmdled 
the ardour of the Poles, who, animated as much by the desire of recovering 
those provinces which 
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Vladimir had formerly wrested from Miecelsas, as by the prospect of 
ulterior aggrandisement, readily fell into the proposals of the exiled prince 
to make an attempt for his restoration to the throne. Boleslav at the head of 
a powerful force, advanced into Russia. laroslav, however, apprised of the 
movements of the enemy, met them on the banks of the Bug, prepared for 
battle. The army of Boleslav lay at the opposite side. For some tune the 
invader hesitated to ford the river under the fire of the Russian soldiers; and 
might, probably, have returned as he came, had not a petty occurrence 
excited his 


impetuosity, and urged him forward 


IABOSLAV I (Died 1054) 


A Russian soldier one day, while both armies lay inactive within sight of 
each other, stood upon the bank of the river, and with gesticulations and 
bold language mimicked the corpulent size and gait of the Polish duke. This 


in-sult roused the spirit of Boleslav, who, plunging into the water, and 
calling on his men to follow, landed in the face of the Russians at the head 
of his m-trepid troops. A long and well-con- tested action took place, and 
tardily closed m favour of the Poles, who, flushed with victory, pursued the 
fugitives to the walls of the capital. Sviatopolk was now reinstated in his 
throne, and laroslav, disheartened by defeat, made his way to Novgorod, 
where, doubtful even of the fidelity of his own people, he prepared to cross 
the Baltic in order to get beyond the reach of his brother. The 
Novgorodians, however, were faithful, and proved their attachment to his 
person by taking down the rigging of the vessels which had been got in 
readiness for his departure, and by levying contributions amongst 
themselves for procure auxiliary troops to assist in the 


the purpose of enabling him to recovery of the grand principality. 


In the meantime, Sviatopolk was unconsciously facilitating his own 
downfall. After the Poles had helped him to re-establish himself, he began 
to feel the oppressive superiority of their presence, and plotted a base 
design to remove them. He instigated the inhabitants and the soldiery to 
conspire against the strangers, and massacre them in the midst of their 
security. Boleslav discovered the plot before it had time to be carried into 
execution; and, disgusted at a design so cruel and treacherous, he resolved 
to take ample revenge. The capital was plundered of its accumulated wealth 
by the incensed Poles, who, but for the moderation of their leader, would 
have burned it to ashes; and, loaded with treasures, they returned towards 
the Russian frontiers. Sviatopolk was artful enough to turn the whole 
transaction to the discredit of his ally, and thus to rouse the courage of his 
followers, who were easily persuaded to take the field against Boleslav. The 
belligerents met on the banks of the Bug before the Poles had passed the 
boundaries. The battle that ensued terminated in the discomfiture of 
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Sviatopolk, who now returned with broken fortunes to the capital which lie 
had so hitely entered with acclamations of triumph. This was the 
opportunity for laroslav to appear with his followers. The usurper’s troops 
were so reduced by his late disasters, that he was forced to seek assistance 
from the Petchenegs, the hereditary enemies of the coimtry; and they, 
tempted by hopes of booty, flocked to his standard to resist the approach of 
laroslav. Tlie armies met on a plain near the place where Boris had been 
assassinated by the command of the fratricide. The coincidence was 
fortunate, for laroslav, taking a prudent advantage of the circumstance, 
employed all his eloquence in describing to his soldiers the righteousness of 
the cause in which they were engaged against a second Cain, the shedder of 
a brother’s blood. His oration, concluding with a fervent prayer to the 
Ahnighty to nerve his arm, and direct his sword, so that he might be made 
the instrument of reparation in so just a fight, wrought powerfully upon the 
assembled army, and excited them to an unexampled display of bravery. 
The advantage of numbers was on the opposite side; but such was the 
courage exlaibited by the Novgorodians, that after a desperate battle, which 
lasted throughout the whole day, they succeeded in putting the enemy 
completely to flight. Sviatopolk took to horse and fled, but died in a 
wretched condition on the road. 


The zeal and bravery of the Novgorodians were not forgotten by laroslav 
when he ascended the throne and concentrated the sole dominion in 
himself. His first attention was directed to the revision of the ill-constructed 
laws of their city, and to the grant of certain franchises, which had the effect 
of procuring unanimity amongst the inhabitants, and of establishing the 
peaceful arts and commercial mterests of the place upon a sure and solid 
foundation. He at once evmced a capacity for legislation beyond the 
abilities of his most distinguished predecessors, and set about the labours of 
improvement in so vigorous a temper, and with so much aptitude for his 
objects, that the happiest results sprang up under his administration in all 
parts of the empire. 


But it was not in the destiny of the age in which he lived to permit such 
extensive benefits to progress without interruption. His brother Mstislav, the 
seventh son of Vladimir, a warrior distinguished in his wars against the 
Kossoges, discontented with the enlarged authority that the grand 


princedom vested m the hands of laroslav, transmitted to hun a petition 
praying of him to cede to him a part of the fraternal appanage which he 
governed, laroslav partially assented to the request, by granting to his 
brother the small territory of Murom. This grant was insufficient to satisfy 
Mstislav, who immediately equipped an army and proceeded to wage an 
offensive war against the monarch. In this war the invader was successful, 
but he was not ungenerous m his triumph; for when he had vanquished the 
grand prince, he restored to hun so large a portion of his possessions that 
the empire became equally divided between them. In this league of amity 
the brothers continued to govern for seven years, during the remainder of 
the life of Mstislav; and at his death the colossal empire, with all its 
appanages, reverted to the hands of laroslav. 


It is in this part of his reign, and in this memorable period in the annals of 
the nation, that we find the first development of justice in Russian 
legislation, and the first application of philosophy to the management of 
public affairs. Although laroslav’s career commenced with war, and 
although he extended his arms into Finland, Livonia, Lithuania, and 
Bulgaria, and even penetrated into Byzantium, yet it was not by war that the 
glory of his name or the ability of his rule was to be accomplished. His wars 
could hardly 
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claim the merits of conquests ; and in some instances they terminated in 
such vague conclusions, that they resembled drawn battles on which much 
treasiu-e had been lavished in vain. In Greece he was routed. He was driven 
before the soldiers of Sviatopolk, and forced to surrender at his own gates 
to the victorious Mstislav. His utmost successes amounted to preservation 
against aggression; and so indifferent was he to the barbarian mode of 
elevating the empire by wanton and hazardous expeditions into the 
neighbouring countries, that on most of those occasions he entrusted the 
command of his army to his lieutenants. It is necessary to explain that part 


of his character, in order that the loftiness of his nature may be the more 
clearly understood. 


At this period the Russian Empire comprehended those enormous tracts that 
lie between the Volga and the lower Danube, and stretch from the Black Sea 
to the Baltic. This accumulation of territory was not the work of a 
progressive political system; it was not accomplished by the growth of a 
powerful goverimient or by the persevering pursuit of co-operating 
interests, and the increasing circles of acquisition were in a constant state of 
dismemberment, separation, and recall. The surface of the land from the 
days of Rurik was overrun by revolutions. The marauder, legalised by his 
tribe, haunted the forest and devastated the populous places, carrying away 
with him plunder, or usurping authority wherever he remained. The feudal 
system, introduced by the Scandinavians as a provision for trouble-some 
leaders, was carried to excess. The nominal head was disavowed and 
resisted at will; and the subordinate governments made war upon each 
other, or joined in schemes of rapine, with impunity. The maintenance of 
each fief seemed to depend upon civil war; and the office of the grand 
prince was not so much to govern the dominions he possessed, as to keep, if 
he could, the dominion he was called upon to govern. 


Russia, combining these gigantic outlines of territory, was now, for the 
second time, united under one head; but, for the first time, under a head that 
could discern her necessities, and provide for them. Her civilisation was in 
progress, but it wanted the impetus of knowledge, and the control of law. 
The reign of the sword had done its work : what was required was the reign 
of justice and wisdom to improve and consolidate the triumphs and 
acquisitions of the barbarian era. In laroslav, Russia found a prince whose 
genius was adapted to her critical circumstances. He effectually raised her 
from obscurity, and placed her for a time amongst the family of European 
states. He made her church independent, increased the privileges of the 
people, facilitated the means of instruction, and elevated her national 
dignity by contracting domestic alliances with the most powerful countries. 
His sister was queen of Poland; his three daughters-in-law were Greek, 
German, and English princesses; and the queens of Norway, Hungary, and 
France were his daughters. But these were the least memorable evidences of 
his greatness. He gave Russia a code of laws, which was more valuable to 


her than the highest connections, or the most ambitious accessions of 
dominion. 


IAROSLAV’s CODE OF LAWS 


This code must be judged in reference to the times in which it was enacted 
and in comparison with the formless mass of confused precedents it 
superseded. The existence of commercial cities in Russia so far back as the 
invasion of Rurik, may be accepted as presumptive proof that there were 
not wanting some regulations to render individuals amenable to the 
common good. But these were merely the rude precepts of the hunting and 
agricul- 
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ural nations matured into a stronger form, and adapted to the wants of tlie 
oinmercial community. When the Scandinavians subjugated the 
aborigines, he languages, customs, and laws of both fell into still greater 
confusion by idmixture. When each was imperfect, it was unlikely that a 
forcible uiter-nixture would have improved either, or led to the harmonious 
union of both. [t is to be observed, too, that none of the nations that made 
up the population jossessed written laws; so that whatever notions of 
legislation they enter-ained, were constantly liable to the fluctuations of 
capricious opmion, and ivere always subject to the interpretation of the 
strong over the weak. Where here were no records there was but little 
responsibility, and even that little ,vas diminished by the character of the 
rulers-and the lawlessness of the ruled. The exclusive attention of the 
princes being of necessity confined to the most mffectual methods of 
preserving their sovereignties, of enlarging their domains, md of exacting 
tributes, it was natural that the unsystematic and crude jsages that prevailed 
should fall into further contempt, and, instead of acquiring shape and 
consistency from experience, become still more oppressive, Jark, and 
mdecisive. 


It was this matter of incongruities that laroslav cast out; supplying its place 
with a series of written laws, in which some sacrifices were made to 
popular customs, but which, on the whole, was an extraordinary boon to a 
people that, like mariners at sea without a compass, were tossed about in a 
tumult of uncertainty and perplexity. Had laroslav been a mere soldier, like 
the majority of his predecessors, he would have employed his talents in the 
field, and directed the enormous physical means at his command to the 
purposes of a wild and desolating ambition. But his policy was in advance 
jf the heathen age : it restrained boundless licentiousness, created 
immunities, protected life and property, bestowed rewards, enacted 
punishments, established safeguards and facilities for trade, and expounded 
and confirmed those JistLnctions of ranks in which a community on a large 
scale recognises the elements of its permanency. He had the magnanimity to 
forego vulgar conquests for the higher conquest of prejudices and ancient 
habits. The people, probably fatigued with the restlessness of their mode of 
life, and yearning after repose and settlement, rendered now more necessary 
by the rapid increase of their numbers, received his laws with gratitude. 


A short outline of the leading provisions of these laws will form a curious 
and valuable commentary upon the character of the grand prince, and the 
actual state of the people at this period (1018). The first article of the code 
empowers the friends of a murdered man to take satisfaction upon the 
murderer; constituting the law as the public avenger only in cases where 
there are no friends to take their vengeance in kind. In the event of there 
being no relatives to take the revenge into their own hands, the law goes on 
to enact that the assassin shall pay into the public treasury a certain fine, 
according to the rank of his victim. Thus, for the murder of a boyar, or 
thane of the prince, the mulct was fixed at the highest penalty of eighty 
grivnas;’ for a page of the prince, his cook, or other domestics, for a 
merchant, for the sword-bearer of a boyar, and for every free Russian, 
without distinction of origin, forty grivnas; for a woman, half the usual fine: 
no fine for killing a slave; but if killed without sufficient cause, the value to 
be paid to the master : for a serf belonging to a boyar or free Russian, five 
grivnas to the owner; for the superintendent of a village, an artisan, 
schoolmaster, or nurse, twelve grivnas; for a female servant, six grivnas to 
the master, and twelve to the state. 


< A copper coin, of the value, as near as we can ascertain, of about Hd. of 
EnglisL money. 
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From these penalites a correct estimate may be formed of the principles 
upon which the social fabric was erected. In all these provisions the rich 
were favoured above the poor, the strong above the weak. The life of a 
woman, because her utility in a barbarous community was rated according 
to its menial value, was fixed at half the worth of a man’s, to be 
proportioned according to her station. The murtler of a slave was not visited 
with any penalty whatever; the exception constituting, in fact, the privilege 
to kill a slave at pleasure. Slavery was carried to extremity in Russia. 
Prisoners of war and their posterity were condemned to perpetual slavery ; 
the poverty of the soil, and the oppression of its lords, forced many to sell 
their freedom for limited periods; insolvent debtors became slaves by law; 
and all freemen who married slaves unconditionally, participated in their 
servitude. 


Yet, degrading as these institutions must be considered, it appears that the 
rights of the person were scrupulously maintained. Thus this code 
enumerates penalties for striking a blow, describes the different degrees of 
the offence, and regulates the responsibility accordingly. The distinctions 
drawn between the different modes of striking are singular, and help to 
show that, ill as the Russians could appreciate public liberty, they had a 
jealous sense of that individual respect which, in modern Europe, is called 
the point of honour. The penalty for striking a blow with the scabbard or 
handle of a sword, with the fist, a stick, cup, or goblet, was twelve grivnas 
— equal to the fine for murdering an artisan or a schoolmaster. If the blow 
was struck with a club, which, we presume, was considered a plebeian 
weapon, the penalty was only three grivnas. But the most characteristic 
penalty was that of twelve grivnas for pulling a man by the beard, or 
knocking out a tooth. The origin of this law may be easily traced to the 
Goths and Germans, who were rigid in the preservation of their hair, to 


which they attached extraordinary importance. In the same spirit was the 
enactment that prohibited the making use of a horse without the permission 
of the owner, and that visited with imprisonment for life the crime of horse- 
stealing. This legal protection of the horse is still preserved in the Saxon 
laws. ‘ 


The prevailing tendency of the code was to secure to each man his lawful 
property, and to arm him with the means of protection. Yet it must be 
remarked as a strange inconsistency, m the midst of this anxiety to erect 
safeguards around property, that fraudulent debtors were granted a direct 
escape from liability to consequences. It was enacted, that if one man lent 
money to another, and the latter denied the loan, the ordeal should not 
apply; the oath of the defendant being deemed a sufficient release from the 
debt. This law was the more unaccountable in a country where the legal 
interest of money was forty per cent., — a circumstance calculated to 
increase the motives to dishonesty. 


Another enactment makes a distinction between the Varangians and Slavs, 
which illustrates the fact that the latter had always been more advanced in 
civilisation than the former. By this enactment, a Koblegian or a Varangian 
was compelled to take an oath where such a test was required, but a 
Slavonian was exempted. It would therefore appear, if the conclusion may 
be safely ventured upon, that judicial combats, which formed the final 
appeal when a defendant in a cause acquitted himself in the first instance by 
a solemn oath, were not adopted amongst the Slavs, who were satisfied with 
a public examination of facts, and an adjudication, without the sacred or the 
physical test. It is sufficient, however, for the great uses of historical 
inquiry, to know that a difference so remarkable between two branches of 
the people was recognised and confirmed by law. 
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One of tho most important declarations of the code was that which cUvided 
i(> population into three classes — the nobles, the freemen, and the slaves. 


jif these three, the slaves alone were left unprotected. The freemen, who i- 
ere fenced in from the encroachments of the nobles, were composed of the 
ttizens, the farmers, the landholders, and hired servants. They were sub- 
iassified into centuries, each of which elected a head, who filled an office 
:iuivalent to that of a tribune. The civil magistracy, thus created, had a 
‘parate guard of their own, and were placed, in virtue of their office, on an 
quality with the boyars. The city of Novgorod, which maintained, under j 
nominal princedom, the spirit of a republic, exhibited these municipal f- 
anchises in a more complete form than any of the Russian cities; all of 
ehich, however, possessed similar privileges, more or less modified 
according 0 their relative importance, or the circumstances under which 
their charters ‘ere granted. The chief of the Novgorodian republic was a 
prince of the lood; the title of his office was that of Namestnick. He took no 
share in the eliberations of the people, nor does it appear that he even 
possessed a veto pen their decisions. His oath of instalment bound him as 
the slave rather ban the governor of the city; for it pledged him to govern 
agreeably to the onstitution as he found it; to appoint none but Novgorodian 
magistrates in he provinces, and even these to be previously approved of by 
the Posadnick r mayor; to respect strictly the exclusive rights possessed by 
the citizens itting in judgment on their own order, of imposing their own 
taxes, and of arrying on commerce at their own discretion; to interdict his 
boyars from cquiring landed property within the villages dependent on 
Novgorod, and to blige them to travel at their private cost; to discourage 
immigration; and iCver to cause a Novgorodian to be arrested for debt. A 
princedom, accepted ii such restrictive conditions, was but the shadow of a 
sceptre, as the munic-pal union of the legislative and judicial abundantly 
proved. The first officer I’as the Posadnick, or mayor, chosed by election 
for a limited time; the next vas the Tisiatski, or tribune, who was a popular 
check upon the prince and aayor; and the rest of the functionaries consisted 
of the senate, the city ,ssembly, and the boyars, all of whom were elective. 
By the electoral system, he people preserved a constant guard over the 
fidelity of their representatives n the senate, and their officers of justice; so 
that, while the three grades jropounded by law were kept widely apart, and 
socially distinguished, the )rerogatives of each were rigidly protected 
against innovation from the other wo. All that this little republic required to 
render its security perfect, was iberty. It was based upon a system of 
slavery, and sustained its dominion nore by fear than righteousness. Nor 


Such regulated conditions and restrictions of the will of the individual as 
prevailed in Babylonia must, in any case, have always been in the highest 
degree repugnant to the unrestrained inhabitants of this zone, which lived 
only in the present, and must have seemed by no means worth striving after. 


was it independent of control, although ill its domestic concerns were 
uninterruptedly transacted within its own Con-ines. It was an appanage of 
the grand princedom; but on account of its ortunate geographical position 
on the northern and northwestern frontiers, A’hich were distant from the 
capital — a circumstance that delegated to Novgorod the defence of those 
remote boundaries — it acquired a degree of polit-cal importance that 
preserved it for four centuries against the cupidity of the succession of 
despots that occupied the throne. The removal of the seat of jmpire from 
Kiev to Vladimir, and finally to Moscow, by drawing the centre learer to 
Novgorod, diminished its power by degrees, and finally absorbed it 
iltogether. 


One of the enactments of the code of laroslav will show what advances had 
3een made towards the segregation of the people into different orders, and 
low much the government partook, or was likely to partake, of a mixed 
form, n which a monarchical, an hereditary, and a representative estate were 
com— 
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bined. It made the prince the heir-at-law of every freeman who died withoul 
male issue, with the exception of the boyars and officers of the royal guard 
By this regulation the prerogative of the crown was rendered paramount, 
while the hereditary rights of property were preserved unconditionally to 
the families of the nobles alone. A class of rich patricians was thus formed 
and protected, to represent, by virtue of birth, the interests of property; 
while commerce and popular privileges were fully represented in the 
assembly of the elected senators. The checks and balances of this system 
were pretty equal; so that, if the constitution of which these outlines were 
the elements, had been allowed to accumulate strength and to become 
consolidated by time, it would at last have resolved itself into a liberal and 
powerful form; the semi-savage usages with which it was encrusted would 
have dropped away, and wiser institutions have grown up in their stead. 


So clearly were the popular benefits of the laws defined, that the code 
regulated the maximmn demand which the proprietor of the soil might exact 
from his tenant; and it neither enforced taxation, nor recognised corporal 
punishment, nor in the composition of a pecuniary mulct admitted any 
distinction between the Varangians and the Slavs, who formed the 
aristocracy and the democracy. The prince neither possessed revenue nor 
levied taxes. He subsisted on the fines he imposed for infractions of law, on 
the tributes he received from his estates, on the voluntary offerings of the 
people, and the produce of such property as had fallen to the private title of 
the sovereignty. Even the tribute was not compulsory ; it was rather a right 
derived from prescription. The only dependence of the lords of fiefs was in 
that they were compelled to render military service when required to the 
grand prince; and it was expected that they should come numerously 
attended, well armed, and provisioned. The tribute was the mark of 
conquest, and was not considered to imply taxation. 


But while the monarchical principle was thus kept within proscribed limits, 
the power of the democracy was not sufficiently curbed : over both there 
was a check, but the hands of the prince were bound too tightly. His 


dominion was despotic, because he was surrounded by men devoted to his 
will ; but the dominion of the people was boundless, because opinion was 
only in its rickety infancy, and the resistance to the offending prince lay in 
the demonstration of physical superiority instead of moral combination. 
They never hesitated to avail themselves of their numerical advantage. They 
even carried it to extravagance and licentiousness; and so much did they 
exult in their strength, that they regulated the hours at which the sovereign 
was permitted to enjoy relaxation, punished the obnoxious heads of the 
church by summary eject-ment, and in several instances, taking the charter 
of law into their own keeping, deposed their princes. The checks, therefore, 
established in laroslav’s wise convention between the government and the 
constituency were over-borne by the rudeness of the times. 


That the period had arrived when laws were necessary to the settlement of 
the empire, was sufficiently testified by the circumstances, external and 
domestic, in which the people were placed. The adoption of Christianity 
had partially appeased the old passion for aggression against 
Constantinople, which, having now become the metropolis of their religion, 
was regarded with some degree of veneration by the Russians. A war of 
plundering Byzantium, therefore, could not be entertained with any 
prospect of success. The extension of the empire under Vladimir left little to 
be coveted beyond the frontiers, which spread to the east, north and south as 
far as even the wild grasp of the lawless tribes of the forests could embrace. 
To the west, the 
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Russians had ceased to look for prey, since Boleslav, by his easy conquest 
of Kiev, had demonstrated the strength of Poland. Having acquired as much 
as they could, and having next, in the absence of warlike expeditions 
abroad, occupied themselves with ruthless feuds at home, they came at 
length to consider the necessity of consulting the security of possessions 
acquired at so much cost, and so often risked by civil broils. This was the 
time for a code of laws. But unfortunately there still existed too many 


remains of the barbarian era, to render the introduction of legal restraints a 
matter easy of accomplishment. The jealousy of Greek superiority survived 
the admission of the Greek religion. The longing after power still inspired 
the petty chiefs; and hopeless dreams of larger dominion wherewith to bribe 
the discontented, and provide for the hirelings of the state, still troubled the 
repose of the sovereign. The throne stood in a plain surrounded by forests, 
from whence issued, as the rage propelled them, hordes of newly reclaimed 
savages, pressing extraordinary demands, or threatening with ferocious 
violence the dawning institutions of ci'llisation. In such a position, it was 
not only impossible to advance steadily, but to maintain the ground already 
gained. 


laroslav Dies (1004-A.D.) 


Could the character of laroslav, the legislator, have been transmitted 
through his successors, the good of which he laid the seeds, might have 
been finally cultivated to maturity. But his wisdom and his virtues died with 
him. Nor, elevated as he was in moral dignity above the spirit of his 
countrjmien, can it be said that he was free from weaknesses that marred 
much of the utility of his best measures. One of his earliest errors was the 
resignation of Novgorod to his son Vladimir, who had no sooner ascended 
the throne of the republican city, than, imder the pretext of seeking 
satisfaction for the death of a Russian who had been killed in Greece, he 
carried arms into the Byzantine empire. The folly of this wild attempt was 
abundantly punished in the sequel; fifteen thousand men were sacrificed on 
the Grecian plains, and their chief hunted back disgracefully to his own 
territories. Yet this issue of one family grant did not awaken laroslav to the 
danger of partitioning the empire. Before his death he divided the whole of 
Russia amongst his sons, making, however, the younger sons subordinate to 
the eldest, as grand prince of Kiev, and empowering the latter to reduce the 
others to obedience by force of arms whenever they exhibited a disposition 
to dispute his authority. 


This settlement, enforced with parting admonitions on his deathbed, was 
considered by laroslav to present a sufficient security against civil 
commotion and disputes about the succession. But he did not calculate upon 
the ungovernable lust for power, the jealousy of younger brothers, and the 


passion for aggrandisement. His injunctions were uttered in the amiable 
confidence of Christianity; they were violated with the indecent impetuosity 
of the barbarian nature. 


With the death of laroslav, and the division. of the empire, a new period of 
darkness and misrule began. The character of the legislator, which 
influenced his own time, was speedily absorbed in the general confusion. 
laroslav’s name was held in reverence, but the memory of his excellence did 
not awe the multitudes that, upon his decease, sprang from their retirement 
to revive the disastrous glories of domestic warfare. Much as he had done 
for the extension of Christianity, he had failed in establishing it in the hearts 
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of the people. He was an able theologian, and well acquainted with the 
church ordinances, agenda, and other books of the Greek religion, many of 
which he caused to be translated into the Russian language, and distributed 
in copies over the country. So strong an interest did he take in the 
cultivation of the doctrines of the church, that he established a metropolitan 
at Kiev, in order to relieve the Russian people and their priests from the 
inconveniences of attending the residence of the ecclesiastical head at 
Constantinople, and also with a desire to provide for the more prompt and 
certain dissemination of the principles of faith. But the value of all these 
exertions expired with their author. He did much to raise the fame and 
consolidate the resources of the empire; but the last act of his political 
career, by which he cut away the cord that bound the rods, had the effect of 
neutralising all the benefits he meditated to accomplish, as well as those 
that he actually effected, for his country. His reign was followed by a period 
of savage anarchy that might be said to have resolved the half-civilised 
world into its original elements.*/ 


CHAPTER II THE PERIOD OF THE PRINCIPALITIES 


[1054-1224 A.D.] 


THE CHAHACTER OF THE PRINCIPALITIES 


The period extending from the year of laroslav’s death (1054) to the year of 
the appearance of the Tatars (1224) is one of the most troublous and 
confused epochs in the history of Russia. As the Scandinavian custom of 
partition continued to prevail over the Byzantine idea of political unity, the 
national territory was constantly divided. 


The princely anarchy of oriental Europe finds a parallel in the feudal 
anarchy of the Occident. Pogodine enumerates for this period sixty-four 
principalities which enjoyed a more or less protracted existence; two 
himdred and ninety-three princes who during these two centuries contended 
over Kiev and other Russian domains; eighty-three civil wars in which the 
entire country was concerned. Foreign wars helped to augment the 
enormous mass of historical facts. The chronicles mention against the 
Polovtsi alone eighteen campaigns, while these barbarians invaded 
Christian territory forty-six times. 


The ancient names of the Slav tribes have entirely disappeared, or are 
preserved only in the names of towns — as, for instance, that of the Pol- 
otchanes in Polotsk; that of the Severians in Novgorod-Seversk. The 
elements in the composition of Russia were thus rather principalities than 
peoples. No more is said of the Krivitchi or of the Drevlians; we hear only 
of Smolensk or of VoUiinia. These little states were dismembered at each 
new division among the children of a prince; they were then reconstituted, 
to be again divided into appanages. In spite of all these vicissitudes, 
however, some among them had an uninterrupted existence due to certain 
topographical and ethnographical conditions. Setting aside the distant 
principality of 
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Trnoutorakan, established almost at the foot of the Caucasus in the midst of 
Tui-kish and Circassian tribes and counting eight different princes, the 
following are, from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, the principal 
divisions of Russia: 


(1) The principality of Smolensk, which occupied the important territory 
which is in a manner the central point of the orographic system of Russia; it 
comprises the old forest of Okov, where the three greatest rivers of Russia, 
the Volga, the Dnieper, and the Dvina, have their rise. Hence the political 


importance of Smolensk, which is attested by the many wars undertaken 
against her; hence also her commercial prosperity. It is noticeable that all 
her towns were built on some one of the three riv-ers; all the commerce of 
ancient Russia thus passed through her bounds. Besides Smolensk it is 
necessary to cite Mozhaisk, Viasma, and Toropets, the capital of a 
secondary principality, the domain of two famous princes — Mstislav the 
Brave and Mstislav the Bold. 


(2) The principality of Kiev, which was Rus — Russia in the strict sense of 
the term. Its situation on the Dnieper, the proximity of Greece, the fertility 
of its Black Lands, long assured to this state the supremacy over all other 
Russian principalities. To the south it was bordered by the Nomad tribes of 
the steppe. Against the inroads of these tribes the princes of Kiev were 
obliged to construct frontier fortresses; though frequently they ceded them 
lands and took them into their pay, constituting them into veritable military 
colonies. The principality of Pereiaslavl was a dependency of Kiev; 
Vishgorod, Bielgorod, Tripoli, and Torlshok were at different times 
constituted into appanages for princes of the same family. 


(3) The two principalities of Tcheringov with Starodub and Lubetz and of 
Novgorod-Seversk with Putivl, Kursk and Briansk, which extended along 
the tributaries flowing into the Dnieper from the left — the Soj and the 
Desna swelled by the Seim. Tcheringov, extending towards the upper Oka, 
had thus one foot in the basin of the Volga; its princes, the Olgovitchi, were 
the most redoubtable rivals of those of Kiev. As for the princes of Seversk, 
they were ceaselessly occupied with wars against their dangerous rivals on 


the south, the Polovtsi. It is the exploits of a prince of Seversk against these 
barbarians which form the subject of a chanson de geste — The Song of 
Igor. 


(4) The duplex principality of Riazan and Murom, another state whose 
existence was maintained at the expense of ceaseless war against the 
nomads. 


THE HISTORY OF PHCENICIA 


as even in the present day European conditions have no attraction for most 
of the dwellers in Arabia. The ingenious products of industry they no doubt 
regarded as desirable valuables and adornments, and sought to obtain them 
without thinking of the possibility of learning to make such things for 
themselves. The only inventions which they really adopted were certain 
simple and practical ones, the use of which gave them light, and whose 
employment was permitted even by the primitive existence which they led, 
and besides these they received whole series of religious conceptions in 
which they imagined themselves to perceive an important increase and 
extension of their own knowledge. On the other hand, the wanderings to 
and fro which prevailed amongst the tribes, secured a rapid and general 
diffusion of any acqmsitions they might make. 


The influence of Babylonia on the rise of the civilisation of Syria would 
consequentl}’, as far as regards the immigration of the Canaanites and the 
lands in the south of the great Syrian desert considered as its route, have 
been at first limited to a few main features. On the other hand the influence 
which d^M < :^ “A” *A® same civilisation acquired in Syria from the north, 


APj f by virtue of its early extension in the countries of 


the upper course of the Euphrates, was probably equally old and far more 
complete. The race of the Hittites concerning whose origin and descent 
little is known, may have had a special part in this as intermediaries. But it 
is uncertain when the presence of this influence in Syria begins. The 
peoples of Syria were made in the highest degree susceptible to Babylonian 
civilisation by the fact that by descent and language they belong primarily 
to the Semites. For although the civilisation of Babj’lonia is probably not 
originall)- the product of a Semitic race, yet in Babylonia itself individual 
tribes of Semitic origin had made this civilisation their own in an age which 
belongs to the prehistoric period, and had transformed it so as to give it a 
Semitic character. And the elements of culture which penetrated into Syria 
from the northern territories of the Euphrates had passed through still 
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The principal towns were Riazan, Murom, Pereiaslavl-Riazanski, on the 
Oka; Kolomna, at the junction of the Moskva with the Oka; and Pronsk, on 
the Pronia. The upper Don bounded it on the west. This principality was 
established in the midst of Firmish tribes — the Muromians and the 
Meshtseraks. The warlike character and the rude and coarse habits 
attributed to the people of the principality doubtless resulted not less from 
the assimilation of the aborigines by the Russian race than from the 
continuous brutal strife of the inhabitants with the nomads. 


(5) The principalities of Suzdal — with their metropolitan towns of 
Tver/Suzdal, Rostov, luriev-Polski, and Madimir on the Kliasma ; of 
laroslavl and Pereiaslavl-Zaliesski — which were established on the Volga 
and the Oka, in the densest of the northern forests, surrounded by Finnish 
tribes — ]\louromians, Merians, Vesses, and Tcherimisses. Though situated 
at the extreme limit of the Russian world, these principalities nevertheless 
exercised great influence over it. We shall see their princes now reducing 
Novgorod and the Russia of the lakes to a certain political dependence, the 
consequence of a double economical dependence; then victoriously 
intervening in the quarrels of the Russia of the Dneiper. The Suzdalians 
were of the same character as the Riazanians — rude and warlike. The 
characteristics of a new nationality were already noticeable among these 
two peoples. That which differentiated them from the Kievans and the 
Novgorod-Sev- erskans, who, like themselves, were occupied in the great 
struggle against the barbarians, was that the Russians of the Dnieper, 
sometimes mingling their blood with that of their enemies, became fused 
with Turkish tribes, nomadic and essentially mobile, while the Russians of 
the Oka and the Volga united with Finnish tribes, agricultural and 
essentially sedentary. This difference between the two foreign elements 
which entered into the blood of the Slavs, without doubt contributed to that 


marked difference in character between the two branches of the Russian 
race. During the period from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, as 
colonization advanced, from the basin of the Dnieper to the basin of the 
Volga, the divisions of Little Russia and Great Russia were formed. 


(6) The principalities of Kiev, Tchernigov, Novgorod-Seversk, Riazan, 
Murom, and Suzdal, which formed the marches of Russia on the borders of 
the steppe with its devastating hordes — constituting its frontier states. On 
the confines of the northwest, opposite the Lithuanians, the Letts and the 
Tchuds, the same role devolved on the principality of Polotsk, occupying 
the basin of the Dvina, and on the reiAublican principalities of Novgorod 
and Pskov on the lakes of Ilmen and Petpus. The principaHty of Minsk was 
attached to that of Polotsk. It was situated in the basin of the Dnieper and, 
owing to that circumstance, its possession was frequently disputed by the 
grand princes of Kiev. The towns of Torzhok, Volok-Lamski, Izborsk, and 
Veliki Luki belonged to Novgorod; at times they were the capitals of 
individual states. 


Southwestern Russia comprehended (1) in the fan-shaped territory formed 
by the Pripet and its tributaries — “‘olhinia, with Vladimir in Volhinia, 
Lutsk, Turov, Brest, and even Lublin, which is unquestionably Polish; (2) in 
the basins of the San, the Dniester, and the Pripet — Galicia proper, or Red 
Russia, whose ancient inhabitants, the white Croats, seem to have 
originated in the Danubian Slavs. Its principal towns were Galitch, founded 
by Vladimirko about 1444; Peremishl; Terebovlia, and Svenigorodka. The 
near neighbourhood of Hungary and Poland contributed to these two 
principahties distinctive characteristics, as well as a more advanced 
civilisation. 
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In the epic songs Galicia, the land of the hero Dvorik Stepanovitch, is a 


country of fabulous wealth. The Narrative of the Expedition of Igor gives 
an exalted idea of the power of its princes : ” laroslavy Osmomysl of 


Galicia,” cries the poet addressing one of them, “high art thou seated upon 
thy golden throne! With thy iron regiments thou guardest the Carpathian 
mountains, thou shuttest the gates of the Danube, thou barrest the way to 
the king of Hungary; at will thou openest the gates of Kiev, and thine 
arrows reach far into the distance.” 


THE UNITY OF THE PRINCIPALITIES 


The disposition of these fifteen or sixteen principalities confirms what has 
been previously stated concerning the essential imity of the configuration of 
the Russian soil. None of the river-basins forms a closed or isolated region; 
no line of heights establishes between them barriers or political frontiers. 
The greater number of the Russian principalities belonged to the basin of 
the Dnieper, but pushed their limits everjrwhere beyond. Kiev, with 
Pereiaslavl, is the only one strictly confined within it; but Volhinia ‘ puts the 
basin of the Dnieper in communication with those of the Bug in the south 
and of the Vistula; Polotsk connects it with the basins of the Niemen and 
the Dvina, Novgorod-Seversk with that of the Don, Tchernigov and 
Smolensk with that of the Volga. Between these principahties, water- 
courses everywhere establish communications. Russia, though divided into 
appanages, was already making toward a great united empire. The lack of 
cohesion among nearly all the states and their frequent dismemberments 
prevented their becoming actual nationalities. The principalities of 
Smolensk, of Tchernigov, of Riazan never possessed that definite historical 
existence so characteristic of the duchy of Brittany or the county of 
Toulouse in France, the duchies of Saxony, Swabia, or Bavaria in Germany. 


The interests of the princes and their ambition to provide an appanage for 
each of their children, necessitated at the death of every sovereign a fresh 
distribution of Russian territory. Yet a certain cohesion was evident in the 
midst of these vicissitudes. There was visible a unity of race and language, 
the more marked, notwithstanding differences of dialect, in that the Russian 
Slavs, excepting in the southwest, were surrounded everywhere by entirely 
dissimilar peoples — Lithuanians, Tchuds, Finns, Turks, and Magyars. 
There was also unity of religion; the Russians were differentiated from 
nearly all their neighbours in that, in contradistinction to the Slavs of the 
west, the Poles, Czechs, and Moravians, they represented a distinct form of 
Christianity, acknowledging no tie with Rome and rejecting Latin as the 
church language. 


There was also a unity of historical development, since hitherto the Russian 
Slavs had all followed the same destiny, had equally accepted Greek 
civilisation, submitted to Varangian conquest, and pursued in common 


certain great enterprises, such as the expeditions against Byzantimn and the 
wars with the nomads. There was finally political unity, as among all — in 
Galicia as in Novgorod, by the Dnieper as in the forests of Suzdal — the 
same family sat upon all the thrones. All the Russian princes were 
descended from Rurik, from St. Vladimir, and from laroslav the Great. The 
civil wars which desolated the country affirmed anew this unity. No state In 
Russia could regard the rest as outsiders, when the princes of Tchernigov 
and Suzdal were seen to take up arms solely to decide whicii among them 
was the eldest — which held the right to the title of grand prince and to the 
throne of Kiev. There were descendants of Rurik who governed 
successively the most distant states in 
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at Novgorod the Great, at Toropetz in the country of Smolensk, finished by 
obtaining recognition of their right to reign over Kiev.’ 


THE THEORY OF SUCCESSION 


If the question be asked why the Russian state continued undivided 
throughout the two hundred years of the Varangian period, our answer is 
that it was due solely to the fact that during the greater part of this period 
the grand princes left one son and heir. Whenever the case was otherwise, 
as after the death of Sviatoslav and Vladimir, the brothers straightway 
entered upon a struggle for mastery that did not terminate until all but one 
were destroyed. That one then became undisputed master, for no one dared 
dispute the possession of power with the descendants of Rurik. 


The theory of succession in the Rurik family was as follows : the grand 
prince of Kiev was lord paramount of Russia. He disposed of all vacant 
principalities, and was supreme judge and general; but each of his brothers 
had, according to his seniority, the right of succession to the throne. The 
death of every elder brother brought the younger ones a step nearer to that 
goal. The order of advance was from Smolensk to Pereiaslavl, from 
Pereiaslavl to Tchernigov, from Tchernigov to Kiev. But none could attain 
to the highest dignity, save him whose father had held it before him. Sons of 
a father who had died before reaching the goal were excluded from Kiev 
and were conflried to the possessions in their hands at the time of their 
father’s death. The technical Russian 


term for those members of the Rurik family who were excluded from the 
highest dignity was Isgoi, and the attempts of the Isgoi to break through the 
law of exclusion have had no small share in the bloody and desolate history 
of Russia during the period upon which we now enter. But another factor 
contributed to the same end. The power of the grand prince was not so 
predominant as to enable him to enforce his will and put down 
disobedience. His position was based on the idea of patriarchal power, and 
was respected by the princes only when it was to their advantage. To 
maintain himself he had to resort to the expedient of making coalitions with 
some of the princes against the others, and the sword was the final arbiter 
between the grand prince and his nominal vassals.’ Accordingly the whole 
of Russia was always divided in its support of the claims of this or that 
candidate. The civil wars which ensued were after all but family quarrels.” 
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laroslav left five sons. To Iziaslav, the oldest, he gave Kiev; to Sviatoslav, 
Tchernigov ; to Vsevolod, Pereiaslavl ; to Viatcheslav, Smolensk ; and to 
Igor, Vladimir in Volhinia. The order in which they are given here 
represents the order of their respective dignities and their position in the 
Ime of succession. Two of the brothers did not long survive their father. In 
1056 Viatcheslav died, and Igor, in accordance with the law of sucession, 
moved to Smolensk, where he too died in 1060. 


About this time a new wave of migration set in from Asia towards the 
south-Russian steppe — the Turkish tribe of the Polovtsi. In 1055 Vsevolod 
of Pereiaslavl concluded peace with them by bribing them to retire into the 
steppe. In 1061 he suffered a defeat at their hands, but they did not follow 


up 


their success and again retired into the steppe. The civil wars, however, 
which soon broke out, were to bring them back as an ever-menacing plague 
to the Russian population. 


Among the minor princes, who were excluded from the succession, was 
Vseslav of Polotsk, a descendant of St.Vladimir. He had helped his uncles 
in a war against the Torks, a tribe kindred to the Polovtsi, and expected a 
reward in an accession of territory. Being disappointed, he determined to 
help himself. First he ravaged the territory of Pskov, but being unable to 
take that city, he invaded the territory of Novgorod, and it seems that for a 
while he was master of the city. His bold procedure compelled his uncles 
Iziaslav, Sviatoslav, and Vsevolod to unite against him; but, though beaten 
by their superior forces, he could not be expelled from the north. The uncles 
thereupon resorted to treachery. They proposed to him a friendly meeting 
under a guarantee of his personal security and liberty, which they confirmed 


further modifications and adaptations, and had laid aside whatever was 
foreign to the Semites. Merely on this ‘ account, it is obvious that what was 
transmitted could have retained little that was of a specifically Babylonian 
complexion. Everything in Syria which seems to bear this character on the 
face of it was, perhaps, just because this is so distinctly obvious, not 
borrowed in very ancient times, more probably adopted later ; for the 
relations with the Assyrians lasted for centuries, and there was, speaking 
generally, no geographical boundary on the northeast between Syria and the 
countries of the Euphrates. At best such phenomena are due to a revival and 
renovation which left little standing that bore a true Syrian stamp, even if 
anything of the kind was attempted. Even the Assyrians themselves took all 
the trouble imaginable to copy the Babj-lonians as exactly as possible, and 
the peoples of Syri.a, who were still less independent in spirit, did the same 
so far as they wei-e under the influence of the Assyrians. And even many 
centuries before the power of the Assyrians reached such a height that they 
were compelled to adjust 


by an oath upon the cross. But when he had reached the vicinity of 
Smolensk, beyond the Dnieper, he was surprised, captured, and brought to 
Kiev, where he was imprisoned. At this juncture the Polovtsi made another 
of their raids and defeated the united forces of the brothers, so that 
Sviatoslav was obliged to take refuge at Tchernigov, while Iziaslav and 
Vsevolod fled to Kiev. There they intended to await the nomad hordes 
behind the walls of the cities, sacrificing the open country to the invaders. 
But the citizens of Kiev thought differently. At a stormy meeting of the 
vetche it was decided to take up arms, and when Iziaslav refused to lead 
them against the enemy they liberated Vseslav from his confinement and 
made him their prince (1068). Iziaslav was obliged to flee to Poland, where 
he found a champion m Boleslav the Bold. Menaced in front by the Poles, 
and suspicious of his uncles in his rear, Vseslav thought himself obliged to 
flee to Polotsk, leavmg the Kievans to the vengeance of Iziaslav (1069). 
The events of two generations previous, 


Sviatoslav 
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when Boleslav the Brave captured Kiev for Sviatopolk, were now to be 
repeated. The Poles demeaned themselves as masters and conmiitted many 
excesses. The Kievans bore it for a year; then exasperated, fell upon the 
Poles, who were scattered in their various quarters, and compelled Boleslav 
to evacuate the city. After protracted fighting and negotiations, Polotsk was 
finally restored to Vseslav, and the old order seemed re-established, when 
the two brothers of Iziaslav became suspicious of his designs and suddenly 
appeared before Kiev. Iziaslav now fled for the second tune, Sviatoslav 
became grand prince, while Vsevolod advanced to the principality of 
Tchernigov. 


Iziaslav left nothing unattempted to regain his position. He had escaped 
with his treasure into Poland, but Boleslav was unwilling to renew his 
former adventure. The German king Henry IV, whom Iziaslav met at Mamz 
in January, 1075, was more favourably disposed and sent an embassy to 
Sviatoslav; but it accomplished nothing. Iziaslav also entered into 
negotiations with pope Gregory VII, to whom he sent his son laropolk. The 
pope hoped to be able to annex Russia to the western church, and even went 
so far as to grant it to laropolk as a fief from the holy see. 


But meanwhile Sviatoslav died (1076) and Vsevolod, a man whose mild 
character did not exclude the possibility of a peaceful settlement, became 
grand prince. Boleslav now lent troops to Iziaslav (1077), and though 
Vsevolod marched against him with an army of his own, yet they soon 
came to terms. Iziaslav was to be reinstated grand prince for the third time, 
whOe Vsevolod was to retire to Tchernigov, in return for which he was 
secured in the succession. Thus laropolk’s plans came to naught, and with 
them the hope of a reunited church. 


However, Vseslav of Polotsk did not yet give up his ambitious designs. 
Foiled in his attempt on the throne of Kiev, he tried to create an empire for 
himself in the Russian north, and it required three campaigns of the south- 
Russian princes to annul his plans. It was during these wars that Vladimir 
Monomakh, son of Vsevolod and son-in-law of King Harold of England, 
first distinguished hunself, though not in a glorious manner. He was the first 
Russian prince to engage in a domestic quarrel the Polovtsi, with whose aid 
he ravaged the city and principality of Polotsk. Vseslav died in 1101 as 
prince of Polotsk, and his memory lived long after him in the traditions of 
the people, by whom he was regarded as a sorcerer. The Song of Igor tells 
how he accomplished in one night a march from Kiev to Tmoutorakan, and 
how he could hear at Kiev the ringing of the church bells as Polotsk. 


Russian dynastic conditions had now been restored to the legal order, and 
there seemed nothing left to disturb the tranquillity. But the cupidity of the 
grand prince soon brought on new dissensions among the members of the 
house of Rurik. Viatcheslav and Igor died at an early age, leaving minor 
sons whom their imcle refused to provide with appanages. They therefore 
tried to gain their right by force. Boris, a son of Viatcheslav, temporarily got 
hold of Tchernigov, but being unable to maintain himself in that city he fled 
to Tmoutorakan, the last refuge of all the discontented. There he was soon 
joined by his brother Gleb, who was expelled by Iziaslav from Novgorod, 
and by another brother from Volhinian Vladimir, both of whose appanages 
were divided among the sons of Iziaslav and Vsevolod. In the civil war 
which followed, the nephews at first had the advantage and captured 
Tchernigov; but they were defeated in a decisive battle fought near that city 
on the third of October, 1078. Both the grand prmce Iziaslav and Boris fell, 
and Oleg was obliged to flee once more to Tmoutorakan. 
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Iziaslav was succeeded by Vsevolod, whose reign (1078-1093) was even 
more unfortunate than his brother’s had been. He too favoured his own sons 
and those of Iziaslav at the expense of his oth: r nephews and in 
consequence the sons of Sviatoslav and Igor and of his nephew Rostislav 
waged against him unremitting warfare with the aid of the Polovtsi and 
Chazars, who wasted the country. Vsevolod’s attempt in 1084 to conquer 
Tmoutorakan, the breeding-place of revolts, failed miserably. Finally even 
laropolk, the son of Iziaslav, who had received so many favours from his 
uncle, revolted against him and was assassinated during the war. In those 
days of turmoil and confusion, even old Vseslav ventured forth once more 
from Polotsk and plundered Smolensk. The grand prince was ill most of the 
time at Kiev and the conduct of his affairs lay in the hands of his son 
Vladimir Monomakh. 


Sviatopolk 


Vsevolod died April 13th, 1093, leaving two sons, Vladimir Monomakh, 
who held Tchernigov, and Rostislav, who held Pereiaslavl. He was 
succeeded 


by Sviatopolk, the second son of Iziaslav, who was the rightful successor 
after the death of his brother laropolk, who, it will be remembered, was 
assassinated. Monomakh could easily have made himself grand prince, for 
he was the most popular of the princes and gained great fame in his 
campaigns against the Polovtsi, whom he defeated twelve times during the 
reign of his father; but he was anxious to avoid violating the law of 
succession and thus inviting civil war. 


Sviatopolk’s reign began with a violation of the law of nations by 
imprisoning ambassadors of the Polovtsi, who had come to negotiate a 
treaty with him. In retaliation the nomads invaded the country, and with so 
great a force that Vladimir and Rostislav, who had come to the aid of the 
grand prince, advised hun to purchase peace from the enemy. He paid no 
heed to them, but the event soon justified the prudence of their counsel. In 
the battle of Tripole, fought on May 23rd, 1093, the Russians sustained a 
disastrous defeat. Rostislav was drowned, while Sviatopolk and Vladimir 
saved themselves by flight. The next year’s campaign against the Polovtsi 
was equally disastrous, and Sviatopolk returne’d to Kiev with but two 
companions. Tortchesk was compelled to capitulate, and the nomads 
returned to the steppe rich with booty and prisoners Sviatopolk now bought 
peace and took to wife a daughter of the Polovtsian khan. They returned, 
however, the same year under the leadership of Oleg, son of Sviatoslav, 
who had stayed till now in Tmouto-S VIATOPOLK 
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rakan and thought the moment opportune for enforcing his undoubted rights 
upon Tchernigov, which had been the original seat of his father as the 
second son of laroslav, and which was held by Monomakh, who was the son 
of laroslav’s thirtl son. 


Oleg, was therefore, no Isgoi and would not be treated as such. Wlien he 
appeared before Tchernigov, Monomakh had only a small banfl with him, 
and after a siege of eight days was compelled to evacuate the city and retire 
to Pereiaslavl, where he had to defend himself during the next three years 
against continual irruptions of the Polovtsi. The refusal of Oleg to join in a 
combined campaign of the princes against the Polovtsi, and the sudden 
capture of Smolensk by his brother David, gave the occasion for a general 
war that lasted two years and covered the whole territory of Russia, from 
Novgorod to Murom and thence to the steppe, and in course of which one 
son of Monomakh fell in battle, while two other sons suffered a decisive 
reverse at the hands of Oleg. Finally, a congress of princes was held at 
Lubetz, in the territory of Tchernigov, for the settlement of all existing 
disputes. The result of its deliberations was that the grand prince was to 
retain Kiev and Turov, while to Vladimir were assigned Pereiaslavl, 
Smolensk, and Rostov; Novgorod to his son Mstislav, and Tchernigov with 
all its dependencies to the sons of Sviatoslavl — Oleg, David, and laroslav. 
The latter thus gained possession of the greater part of Russia. There still 
remained to be satisfied the three Isgoi, Volodar, and Vassilko, sons of 
Rostislav, and David, son of Igor. Of the former two, Volodar received 
Peremishl, Vassilko received Terebovl, while Vladimir in Volhinia was 
given to David. Polotsk remained in the hands of Vseslav. 


The congress of Lubetz (1097) brought a respite to the sorely tried Russian 
north, but the south was soon subjected to new calamities. Vassilko, son of 
Rostislav, was revolving in his mind extensive plans of conquest in Poland, 
among the Danubian Bulgarians, and finally against the Polovtsi. He had 
begun makmg extensive preparations, and had taken into his pay several 
nomad hordes. David of Volhinia, who was ignorant of Vassilko’s plans, 
became alarmed at these warlike preparations, began to suspect a 
conspiracy between Monomakh and Vassilko, and succeeded in inoculatmg 
the grand prince with his own alarms and suspicions. Vassilko was allured 
to Kiev to attend a religious festival, and there he was captured, tlirown into 


chams, dragged to Bielgorod, and blmded in an unspeakably cruel manner. 
The horror of the bloody deed resounded tliroughout Russia. Monomakh 
united his forces with those of his old enemies, the sons of Sviatoslav, and 
marched upon Kiev. The grand prince tried to clear himself of blame and 
throw the guilt upon David, and peace was arranged through the mediation 
of the metropolitan of Kiev and of Monomakh’s mother. 


The grand prince took upon himself the obligation to revenge the outrage 
on Vassilko, who was surrendered to Volodar; and David was obliged to 
flee to Poland (1099). The grand prince annexed David’s territory, and then 
turned, most unjustifiably, against the sons of Rostislav. Defeated by 
Volodar, he formed an alliance with Koloman, king of Hungary. The 
alliances now assumed a most unexpected and distorted character. David 
united with the Rostislavitchi and with Buiak, khan of the Polovtsi ; and at 
Peremishl defeated the grand prince and his allies. The war, the horrors of 
which were increased by repeated raids of the Polovtsi, seemed to draw out 
without end or aun, when finally Monomakh convoked a second congress 
of the princes, which met in August, 1100, at Uvetitchi, on Kievan territory. 
The result of its deliberations was that only a few towns of Volhmia were 
left to David, the 
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greater part of the principality being transferred to laroslav, son of 
Sviatopolk; while the Rostislavitchi were to remain in the undiminished 
possession of their territories. 


Thus order was restored for some time, but the direction of affairs really 
passed out of the hands of the grand prince into those of Monomakh. Under 
his leadership the Russian princes were now united against the Polovtsi, and 
there ensued a series of campaigns of which no clear account has come 
dowii to us. The Russians generally had the upper hand, but for a long time 
the balance wavered, and the enemy seemed so dangerous to the princes 
that, followbg the example of Sviatopolk, they entered into matrimonial 


alliances with him. Thus Monomakh, as well as the two sons of Sviatoslav, 
David and Oleg, took Polovtsian wives for their sons. But the year 1111 
witnessed a decisive campaign, in which Monomakh is again seen at the 
head of the Russian princes. After crossing the Dnieper and the Vorskia, the 
Russians pressed on into the enemy’s country as far as the Don. Two 
Polovtsian cities were taken, and one was reduced to ashes; the Don was 
crossed, and on March 24th and 26th a great battle was fought. The 
Russians were on the Sula, the last tributary of the Don before reaching the 
sea of Azov, m a most unfavourable position and surrounded from all sides 
by the Polovtsi. . But the scales were turned when the drujinas of David and 
Monomakh, which had been kept all the time in the rear, made a terrific 
onset on the exhausted enemy, who fled in panic. According to tradition, 
angels preceded the Russians and smote the Polovtsi with blindness. 


Vladimir Monomakh (1113-1125 A.D.) 


After a reign filled with civil war and misfortime Sviatopolk died (April 
16th, 1113), and all eyes turned toward Monomakh. Legally, however, the 
throne belonged to his cousin Oleg, son of Sviatoslav, and Monomakh 
seemed at first resolved to recognise his superior right. But the Kievans 
were determined to accept no one but Monomakh, and an uprising of theirs, 
which was directed primarily against the Jews, whom Sviatopolk had 
employed for fiscal purposes, but which threatened to assume larger 
dimensions, induced him to yield to the universal demand. Thus the race of 
Sviatoslav — otherwise called the Olgovitchi — was excluded, and 
Monomakh succeeded in bringing a large part of Russia under his house. 
During his reign he continued the wars against the Polovtsi, as well as 
against the Finns in the north and east, and the Poles in the west. The steppe 
was Cleared so thoroughly that tradition, with its customary exaggeration, 
says that he forced the Polovtsi back into the Caucasus. 


His relations with the Byzantine Empire have not yet been sufficiently 
cleared up. He himself was the son of a Byzantine princess, and his 
daughter Maria was married to Leo, son of the unfortunate emperor 
Romanus Diogenes, who was blinded in 1071 and banished to an island. 
Leo then made an attempt at revolt against Alexius Comnenus, but was 
poisoned in 1116. Vladimir now espoused the cause of Leo’s son Basil and 


sent an army to the Danube, which returned without accomplishing its 
purpose. According to a later tradition, which arose under the influence of 
Moscow, the emperor Alexius Comnenus, in order to put an end to the 
devastation of Thrace by the Russian troops, sent to Vladimir a diadem and 
other imperial insignia through Neophyte, metropolitan of Ephesus, who 
put the diadem on Vladimir’s head and called him czar. But contemporary 
accounts tell us nothing of all this, and it is inherently improbable that 
Byzantium would bestow 
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upon the Russian grand prince, who was no longer formidable, a title whose 
exclusive possession it so jealously guarded. On the other hand, it is known 
that in 1122, or six years after the supposed campaign to Thrace, a 
granddaughter of Monomakh was married to a prince of the house of 
Romanus. 


But the greater portion of Monomakh’s military activity fell into the reigns 
of his two predecessors. He was in his sixty-first year when he be-came 
grand-prince, and he naturally avoided all fighting as far as it could be 
avoided, employing force only when requisite to maintain his position as 
overlord of Russia. As far as circumstances permitted, he was a prince of 
peace, and a number of most important legislative measures are attributed 
to him, especially the laws relating to usury and to the half-free (zakwpi). 
Russia had suffered very severely from the civil wars and the raids of the 
Polovtsi, and men of small property were reduced to extreme poverty. 
Being unable to maintain themselves on their wasted lands, they went to 
live in large numbers on the estates of the rich, who sought to reduce them 
to absolute slavery, or else they borrowed money at usurious rates and soon 
sank into a servile condition. To remedy this ruinous state of affairs, 
Monomakh reduced the rate of interest from 120 per cent, to 20 per cent., 
and decreed that one who had paid one year’s interest according to the old 
rate, was thereby absolved from his debt. He also ordered the expulsion of 
the Jews from the whole of Russia.’ But the problem of the zakupi could 


not be solved in this summary fashion. According to the regulations 
adopted they were to be regarded as free men who had become bound to the 
soil by contract, but who retained the right to acquire property and were not 
subject to the master’s jurisdiction. A half-free man loses his freedom only 
when he attempts to escape from his master. It was also fixed what 
payments and services he was to render, and it was made impossible for the 
lord to reduce him to a condition of unrestricted serfdom. 


Monomakh died in 1125, at the ripe age of seventy-three. He has left us a 
curious paper of instructions to his sons, which dates from 1117, and in 
which he gives them much sound advice, enforced by examples from his 
own life.c 


The “Instruction” of Vladimir Monomakh 


The grand prince begins by saying that his grandfather laroslav gave him 
the Russian name of Vladimir and the Christian name of Vasili, and his 
father and mother that of Monomakh; either because Vladimir was really 
through his mother the grandson of the Greek emperor Constantine 
Monomachus, or because even in his tenderest youth he displayed 
remarkable warlike valour. “As I draw near to the grave,” writes he, “I give 
thanks to the Most High for the increase of my days. His hand has led me to 
a venerable age. And you, my beloved children and whosoever reads this 
writing, observe the rules set forth in it. When your heart does not approve 
them, do not condemn my intentions, but only say: The old man’s mind was 
already weakened.” Having described in their chief features, and for the 
greater part in the words of the Psalmist, the beauty of the works and the 
goodness of the Creator, Vladimir continues: 


“0 my children! give praise to God and love also mankind. Neither fasting, 
nor soltitude, nor monastic life shall save you, but good deeds. Forget 


[‘ Tbey were during the Middle Ages the representatives of the money- 
power throughout Europe — a foreign element in the “natural economy” of 
that time. Hence the universal hatred against them. ] 
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themselves to it, they had derived everything that we call cultivation from 
the Babylonian sphere of civilisation. 


Above all, the religious conceptions of the peoples of Syria were remoulded 
by it. Most of the attempts which were made with the object of formulating 
the native beliefs into a system were only brought about subsequently, as 
the Assyrio-Babylonian example became known. But not merely the 
interpretation of the existing worship and belief, not only the theology must 
have become more and more closely assimilated to the Assyrio-Babylonian 
pattern, but also, in the course of time, the names and artistic 
representations of the gods. For instance, we are informed that in the towns 
of the Philistine plains a god of the name of Dagon enjoyed specially high 
honour. He is frequently represented on coins, bearded and with long locks 
of hair, and holding a fish in either hand : the lower half of the body ends in 
a fish’s tail covered with scales and provided with fins. Both the name and 
the manner of representation distinctly point to a connection with 
Babylonia. In this case, according to all appearance, we are not dealing with 
a god whose worship was only introduced by the Philistines, but with an 
ancient Canaanite deity. He was also worshipped by the Canaanites of the 
interior. If we may trust the statement of Pliilo, in the Phoenician accounts 
of the beginnings of hmnan civilisation it was to Dagon that the discovery 
of the nourishing properties of corn and the invention of the plough were 
ascribed. Now amongst the gods of Babjdonia there is also found a god 
named Dagon or Dakan who figures in several inscriptions as the author of 
the laws, and it is also known that there were Babylonian legends which 
referred the first regulations of human life to teachings said to have been 
imparted by beings who were half men, half fish. Further, in Babylonian 
and Assyrian art we frequently find such hybrid creatures as well as human 
forms disguised as fish, the head of a fish’s skin, which hangs down the 
back being placed on the head of each figure. Up till now, however, we 
have no explanation of what these figures are meant to signify nor do we 
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not the poor, feed them; and remember that every possession is God’s, and 
only confided to you for a time. Do not hide your riches in the bowels of the 
earth: this is agamst the law of Christianity. Be fathers to orphans; judge the 
widows yourselves : do not let the strong destroy the weak. Do not slay 
either the righteous or tlie guilty : the life and soul of the Christian are 
sacred. Do not call upon the name of God in vain; ratify your oath by 
kissing the cross, and do not transgress it. My brothers said to me: Let us 
drive out the sons of Rostislav and take their possessions, otherwise thou art 
no ally of ours! But I answered: I cannot forget that I kissed the cross. I 
turned to the Psalter and read with compunction : ‘ Why art thou so vexed, 
0 my soul? O put thy trust in God, for I will yet thank him. Fret not thyself 
because of the ungodly: neither be thou envious against the evil doers.’ Do 
not forsake the sick and do not fear to look upon the dead: for we shall all 
die; receive the blessing of the clergy lovingly; do not withdraw yourselves 
from them; do good unto them, for they shall pray to the Most High for you. 


” Do not have any pride either in your mind or heart, and think : we are but 
mortal; to-day we live, to-morrow we are in the grave. Fear every lie, 
drunkenness and fornication, equally pernicious for the body and the soul. 
Esteem old people as fathers, love the young as brothers. In your household 
see carefully to everything yourselves, do not depend either on your pages 
or bailiffs, that your guests may not blame either your house or your dinner. 
Be active in war, serve as an example to your captains — it is no time then 
to think of feasting and luxury. When you have set the night watch, take 
your rest. Man perishes suddenly, therefore do not lay aside your arms 
where you may meet danger; and get to horse early. When you travel in 
your dominions, do not let the princely pages be a cause of offence to the 
inhabitants, but wherever you stop give your host food and drink. Above 
all, respect your guests and do them honour, both the distinguished and the 
supplicants, both merchant and ambassador; if you cannot give them 
presents, at any rate regale them with food and drink, for guests spread 
good and evil reports of us in foreign lands. Greet every man when he 
passes by. Love your wives, but do not let them have an authority over you. 


Everything good that you learn, you must remember; what you do not 
know, learn. My father, sitting at home, spoke five languages, for which 
those of other lands praised him. Itlleness is the mother of vices; beware of 
it. A man should ever be occupied; when you are on the road, on horseback, 
without occupation, instead of indulging in idle thoughts repeat prayers by 
heart — or the shortest, but best prayer of all, ‘Lord have mercy!’ Never 
sleep without bowing yourself down to the earth ; and if you feel unwell, 
bow down to the earth three times. Let not the sun find you in your bed ! 
Go early to church to render morning praise to God: so did my father; so 
did all good men. When the sun shone on them, they praised God joyfully 
and said: ‘Lighten mine eyes, Christ God, and give me Thy beauteous 
light.’ Then take counsel with the droujina, or judge the people, or go to the 
chase; and at midday sleep, for God has ordained that not only man but also 
the beasts and birds should rest at midday. 


” Thus lived your father. I myself did all that could be ordered to a page ; at 
the chase and at war, day and night, in the heat of summer and the cold of 
winter I knew no rest. I did not put my trust in burgomasters or heralds, I 
did not let the strong give offence to the poor and widows, I myself 
supervised the church and the divine service, the domestic organisation, the 
stables, the chase, the hawks and the falcons.” Enumerating his military 
exploits, Vladimir thus writes: “My campaigns were in all eighty-three; the 
other 
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smaller ones I do not remember. I concluded nineteen treaties of peace with 
the Polovtsi, took prisoners more than a hundred of their chief princes and 
let them go free, and I had more than two hundred put to death and drowned 
in the rivers. Who has travelled faster than I? Starting early from 
Tchernigov, I was at Kiev with my parents before vespers. We loved the 
chase, and often trapped and caught beasts with your grandfather. How 
many times have I fallen from my horse! Twice I broke my head, injured 
my arms and legs, without caring for my life in youth or sparing my head. 


But the Lord preserved me. And you, my children, fear neither death nor 
combats, nor wild beasts, but show yourselves men in every circumstance 
sent from God. If providence decrees that a man shall die, neither his father 
nor his brothers can save him. God’s protection is man’s hope.” 


If it had not been for this wisely written testament, we should not have 
known all the beauty of Vladimir’s soul; he did not lay waste other states, 
but was the glory, the defender, the consolation of his own, and none of the 
Russian princes has a greater right to the love of posterity, for he served his 
country jealously and virtuously. If once in his life Monomakh did not 
hesitate to infringe the law of nations and perfidiously slay the Polovtsian 
princes, we can but apply to him the words of Cicero, ” The age excuses the 
man.” Regarding the Polovtsi as the enemies of Christianity (they had 
burned the churches), the Russians thought that the destruction of them — 
no matter in what manner — was a work pleasing to God.</ 


The Fall of Kiev and the Rise of Suzdal 


In the forty-four years that followed the death of Vladimir Monomakh, the 
over-lordship passed eighteen times from one hand to another, the average 
duration of governments being only two years and a half, and the dignity 
attaching to the grand princedom declined in rapid progression until it sank 
to a complete nullity. With this constant change of rulers, the devastation 
and barbarisation of south Russia proceeded apace, so that it soon ceased to 
be the centre of political life. A rapid review of these evil years will suffice 
for an understanding of the causes that brought about this retrogression. 


We have seen that Vladimir Monomakh reached the throne of the grand 
princedom in violation of the superior right of the Olgovitchi. He succeeded 
in bringing the greater part of Russia under his sons. Mstislav, the eldest, 
held Kiev and southern Russia, while his sons were in Novgorod, Kursk 
and Smolensk; laropolk held Pereiaslavl; Viatcheslav, Tourov; luri, Suzdal; 
and Andrew, Vladimir in Volhinia. On the other hand, the princes of Polotsk 
were independent; the descendants of Rostislav ruled in Red Russia or 
Galicia; and the descendants of Oleg, in Tchernigov, Murom, Riazan, erst- 
while the land of the Viatitchi and Radimitchi, and in the extreme southeast, 
Tmoutorakan. With union among the descendants of Monomakh and with 
strong grand princes at Kiev, south Russia might have been able to maintain 


its ascendancy notwithstanding its imfavourable proximity to the steppe; 
but these conditions did not exist. Monomakh’s first successor, Mstislav, 
did, indeed, maintain his position, and even annexed Polotsk, whose princes 
fled to Greece. But he soon died (1132), and his successor, the brave but 
wavering laropolk, sowed the seeds of discord in his family by bestowing 
Pereiaslavl upon the eldest son of Mstislav and naming him his successor. 
Therewith he offended his own younger brothers, one of whom, luri 
Dolgoruki (Longhand), sought to maintain his right by force. The prince of 
Pereiaslavl found support among the Olgovitchi, who were delighted at the 
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sight of quarrels among the descendants of Monomakh. One of the 
Olgovitchi, Vsevolod by name, raised himself to the grand princedom by 
utilising these quarrels (1139-1146). But immediately after his death his 
brother was overthrown, and Iziaslav, son of Mstislav, became grand prince 
(1146-1154). Twice he was expelled by luri Dolgoruki, and only maintained 
himself by making one of his uncles the nominal ruler. 


After his death the turbulence and confusion increased still further. His 


brother Rostislav of Smolensk was expelled after one week’s reign by the 
prince of Tchernigov, who was expelled in his turn by luri Dolgoruki. The 
latter might have shared the same fate, for a confederation of the princes of 
Smolensk, Tchernigov, and Volhinia had already been formed against him, 
but for his timely death (1157). One of the confederates ruled for eight 
months, and then he had to make room for his successor, who ruled four 
months. In the eighty-three years that elapsed between the death of luri and 
the capture of Kiev by the Mongols, the government changed hands thirty 
times. How much the importance of Kiev and the dignity of the grand 
princedom had declined at this period, we can estimate from the refusal of 
Andrew of Suzdal, son of luri Dolgoruki, to take the throne, though he 
came next in the line of succession. He rightly comprehended that the future 
belonged to the Russian north, rather than to the south, and it was his 
constant endeavour to consolidate his power in that quarter; and when one 
of those powerless grand princes, Mstislav Iziaslavitch, attempted to 
strengthen himself by forming an alliance with Novgorod, Andrew brought 
about a combination of eleven princes against him. After a three days’ siege 
Kiev was taken by assault and plundered for two days (March, 1169), and 
Andrew’s brother Gleb was then installed as grand prince of Kiev. The 
decay of the south is attributable chiefly to the following causes: 


(1) Its geographical position exposed it to the constant inroads of the 
nomads of the steppe. This evil, it is true, existed from remotest times, but 
its seriousness was increased by the action of the Russian princes 
themselves, who employed the nomads in their civil wars. Many of these 
nomads, Torks, Berendians, and Petchenegs, settled on the Ros and 
Dnieper, meddled in Russian affairs, and contributed to the barbarising of 
the country. (2) Every new grand-prince brought with him into Kiev a new 
following from 
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his own principality. These foreign elements contributed ever anew tu the 
unsettImg of existing conditions, and prevented the growth of a landed 
aristocracy that had its roots in the soil, and of a burgher class. The 
establishment of a political tradition thus became impossible. (3) The trade 
with Greece had greatly declined owing to the increasing dangers of the 
journey to the sea, and more than once the princes were obliged to defend 
caravans to and from Byzantium with their entire army. 


But while the south was decaying, a new centre was forming in the north 
that was destined to gather around itself the whole of Russia, the 
principality of Suzdal-Rostov. The city of Rostov, situated in the country of 
the Finnish Merians, was one of the oldest in Russia, and it is reported that 
Rurik had bestowed it on one of his warriors. Suzdal also arose at an early 
date, at the latest toward the end of the ninth century. The early history of 
the region is not known to us, but we know that laroslav founded the city of 
laroslavl, that it was temporaily united to Novgorod, and that after the death 
of Sviatoslav II (1076) it was merged in the principality of Pereiaslavl. 
Vladimir Monomakh founded Vladimir on the Kliasma, a tributary of the 
Oka, and built a church at Rostov. The congress of Lubetz assigned the 


entire territory to Monomakh’s sons, and luri Dolgoruki became the first 
independent prince of Rostov. Although this prince always looked to the 
south, yet the colonisation of the north made rapid progress during his 
reign. We know that three cities were founded by him, and the chronicle 
also attributes to him the foundation of Moscow in 1147. Suzdal was his 
capital. When he became grand-prince of Kiev he bestowed this whole 
country upon his son Vassilko, while he gave Vishgorod, to the north of 
Kiev, to his eldest son Andrew. 


But the latter had no liking for the south, and fled from Vishgorod with a 
miracle-workmg image of the Virgin, which he deposited in a church that 
he built at a place where he had a vision and which he called Bogolubvo 
(God’s love). After the death of his father, m 1157, Rostov and Suzdal 
refused to obey his younger brothers and called in Aidrew, who was also 
joined by those of his father’s followers who had fled from Kiev. But it is 
most characteristic of the man and his far-sighted policy that he made no 
claims to the throne of Kiev, nor did he establish himself at Rostov or 
Suzdal but stayed at Vladimir, where there were no old families nor 
refractory citizens to deal with. His brothers, his nephews, the boyars of his 
father, he expelled from his dominions and made himself sole ruler. In 1169 
he gave Kiev to his brother Gleb, but he took to himself the title of grand 
prince. To become the virtual master of the whole of Russia he only needed 
to subject Novgorod, and though the combination of princes that he formed 
against it was routed before its gates, yet he ultimately succeeded, by 
cuttmg off its supply of corn, in compelling it to acquiesce in his supremacy 
and to accept the prince that he chose for it. 


This first would-be autocrat of Russia also comprehended the importance of 
making the clergy subservient to his will. He tried to make his capital 
Vladimir independent of Kiev in church affairs by establishing in it a 
metropolitan, and though he failed in his object, owing to the determmed 
refusal of the patriarch of Constantinople, yet he succeeded in obtaining the 
important concession that in future the Russian metropolitan was to be 
appointed only with the assent of the grand prmce. 


His despotic and cruel rule finally made him hated by his nobles, and he 
was asSassinated on June 29th, 1175, at Bogolubovo. After a period of 


confusion his second brother, Vsevolod, became grand prmce. During this 
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reign the influence of Suzdal was still further increased, and the entire 
north, and even the Olgovitchi of Tchernigov, recognised his supremacy. In 
the west and south, however, Roman Mstislavitch of Volhinia, who 
conquered Galicia and ruled temporarily at Kiev, offered a successful 
resistance. But after the death of the latter in battle with the Poles in 1205, 
Vsevolod conquered Riazan, and even deprived the Olgovitchi of 
Tchernigov, giving them Kiev in exchange. This prince, like his 
predecessor, attained his object by diplomacy rather than by the sword, and 
at his death in 1212 he was the most powerful prince in Russia. 


His death was followed by a civil war between his two sons Constantine 
and luri. The latter, though the younger, was nominated by Vsevolod as his 
successor, but in 1217 he was beaten by Constantine and his allies — 
Novgorod amongst them — and compelled to resign the throne. But 
Constantine died in 1218 and luri reigned undisturbed till 1237. He fought 
with success against the Volga Bulgarians, and founded Nijni-Novgorod 
(1221). But his power never became as great as had been that of his father, 
and he exerted no influence in southern Russia, which was devastated by 
Petchenegs from the steppe and by Poles and Hungarians from the west. All 
south Russia now lay exhausted before the impending irruption of the 
Tatars.’ 


CHAPTER III 


know by what name they were called. Nevertheless a model of this kind 
probably furnished the original for that representation of Dagon which was 
usual amongst the Canaanites. If he passed as the god of agriculture and its 
rules, he might still have adopted this shape. In any case the form is proof 
of Babylonian influence. As to the name, it is very probable that it was 
really of Semitic origin, but reached the Canaanites by way of Babylonia 
together with the conception of the god of the cidtivation of the soil, which 
it denoted, and this may even have happened when they had not yet fixed 
their abode in Palestine. But as regards the pictorial representation, it is in 
the highest degree improbable that a people of essentially inland origin 
should from the first have imagined the divine protector and patron of 
agriculture as half man, half fish, and with fishes in his hands. The 
Canaanites can only have lighted on this strange manner of representing 
him when they had been already long established in Palestine, when divine 
beings of this form had become known to them through numerous designs 
imported from Babylonia, and it seemed as though no essential distinction 
existed between the conception of these beings and that of Dagon. 
Presumably the most decisive point of union was afforded by the name 
Dagon. Etymologically it signifies no more than a god of ” corn ” = dagan, 
but it also sounds like the word dag which means “fish,” and so easily lends 
itself to a double meaning which directly justifies and explains the design 
afterwards adopted from the name of the god. 


In other cases Babylonian names seem to have dislodged the original 
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designations of Syrian deities. But the same may be said of the Egyptian 
influenoes which, penetrating into Syria from the south, and especially into 
the coast districts, encountered those of Babylonia and Assyria. 


With all this it must not be forgotten that the civilisation of the peoples of 
Syria did not stop at mere borrowing. In its beginnings it was not indeed an 
independent and uniform creation ; but still the diversities of the separate 
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In the thirteenth century the steppes of central Asia sent forth a new 
conquering horde, constituting the last wave of that migration of peoples 
which had commenced in remote antiquity.’ This Mongol-Tatar horde 
dominated Russia for 240 years and left enduring traces of its domination. It 
definitively broke the bond between western and eastern Russia, and thus 
contributed to the formation of the principality of Lithuania in the west; 
while in the east it promoted the rise of the principality of Moscow, which 
finally absorbed all the other Russian principalities, threw off their Tatar 
yoke, recoiled in its turn upon the steppe, and finally, by turning Russia into 
an empire, made forever impossible another invasion from the steppe. 


The cradle of the Mongolian race was in all probability the country lying at 
the foot of the Altai Mountains. At the time of the appearance of Jenghiz 
Khan the Mongols were divided into numerous tribes, which were governed 
by their elders and lived in mutual enmity. An unpleasing description of the 
exterior and life of the Mongols is given by a Chinese writer, a 
contemporary of Jenghiz Khan, and also by Mussulman writers: 


“Their faces are wide, flat, and square, with prominent cheek-bones, their 
eyes have no upper lashes, their beard and moustaches are of scanty growth, 
their general appearance is repulsive. But the present Tatar sovereign, 
Temuchin (Jenghiz Khan) is of enormous stature, with broad forehead and 
long beard, and distinguished for his valour. They reckon the year 


[‘ This is, of course, meant only in a limited sense. The migration of 
peoples still continues with unabated force, but its centre has moved from 
Asia to Europe. Thence it moves in a twofold direction : on the one hand, 
from western Europe to America and Australia ; and on the other hand, 
from eastern Europe to the remotest confines of Asia. ] 
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according to the growth of grass. Wlien one of them is asked for his age, he 
repUes — so many grasses. Wlien asked for the number of the month, they 
laugh and reply that they do not know. The Tatars are born in the saddle and 
grow up on horseback. They learn to fight almost by instmct, for they hunt 
the whole year round. They have no infantry, but only cavalry, of which 
they can raise several hundred thousand. They hardly ever resort to writing, 
but all, from the commander-in-chief to the commander of ten, give their 
orders in person. Wlien they want to take a big town, they first attack the 
small places m the vicinity, take all the inhabitants prisoners, and drive 
them forward to the attack. For this purpose a command is issued that every 
man on horseback should capture ten prisoners, and when this number is 
completed they are compelled to collect a certain amount of grass or wood, 
earth or stones. The Tatars urge them on night and day, killing those who 
become exhausted. Havmg reached the town, they are compelled to dig 
trenches or fill up fosses. In a siege the Tatars reck not of the loss of tens of 
thousands: hence they are invariably successful. Wlien they capture a city 
they kill all without sparing either young or old, the beautiful or the ugly, 
rich or poor, those who submit or those who resist. No person, however 
distinguished, escapes this unrevokable penalty of death. The spoil is 
divided in proportionate shares among high and low. This people have no 
need of baggage or provision wagons; their herds of sheep, cows, horses, 
and other animals follow them on their marches, and they eat meat and 
nothing else. Their horses do not know barley, but they tear up the ground 
with their hoofs and live on the roots. As to their faith, the Tatars worship 
the sun at the time of its rising. They do not regard anything as forbidden, 
and eat all animals, even dogs and pigs. Marriage is unknown to them, but 
many men come to a woman, and when a child is born it does not know its 
father.” 


Similar descriptions are met with in the narratives of Europeans who knew 
the Mongols in the days of their power. 


jJENGHiz khan; the tatae invasion 


It was among this rude nomad people that Jenghiz Khan was bom in 1162. 
The son of the chief of a tribe dwelling at the mouths of the Onon and the 
Ingoda, affluents of the Amur, Jenghiz was far removed from the focus of 
central Asian political life, and his power was originally very small. The 
first forty years of his life were spent in struggles with the surrounding 
peoples; it is even said that for ten years he was in captivity with the 
Nyfich’, or Churche (the Manchurian rulers of northern China kiiown 
under the name of the dynasty of Kin), during which time he became 
acquainted with Chinese customs and manners, and also with the weakness 
of the rulers of China. Having conquered various Mongolian tribes, he 
proclaimed himself emperor at a general assembly of the princes, which 
was held at the sources of the river Onon (1206). 


“By thus taking the imperial title,” says V. P. Vasiliev, “he gave perfect 
expression to the purely Chinese conception that, as there is only one sun in 
the heavens, so there must be only one emperor on earth; and all others 
bearing this title, all states having any pretensions to independent existence 
thereby offend the will of heaven and invite chastisement.” His successes in 
Mongolia are explained by his surpassing military talent, the system of 
purely military organisation adopted by him, and by the fact that he gave 
places in his service to all those who were gifted, of whatever race they 
might 
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be.* Jenghiz Khan’s conquests advanced rapidly; in 1206 ho devastated the 
kingdom of Tangut (in southern Mongoha) and in 1210 he commenced a 
war with the Nyilche, ruling in northern Chma. The war dragged on, and 
meanwhile the shah of Khuarezm (Bokhara) gave offence to Jenghiz Khan 
by slaying the Mongolian ambassadors. Leaving his captains in China, the 
Mongolian khan marched to Bokhara (1219), whence, partly in pursuit of 
the shah and partly led on by the passion for pillage, the Mongolian troops 


directed their way to the west, doubled the southern shore of the Caspian 
Sea, crossed the Caucasus, and penetrated into the steppes of the Polovtsi. 


The leaders of these troops were Chepe and Subutai Bahadar. The Polovtsi 
applied for help to the Russian prince Mstislav Mstislavitch, and he called 
together the princes of southern Russia, amongst whom the most important 
were Mstislav Romanovitch of Kiev and Mstislav Sviatoslavitch of 
Tchernigov. The armies of the princes moved to the help of the Polovtsi, 
and although the Tatars sent ambassadors saying, “God has permitted us to 
come on our steeds with our slaves against the accursed Polovtsi; come and 
make peace with us, for we have no quarrel with you,” the princes decided 
upon a battle which took place by the river Kalka in the government of 
lekaterinoslav. The Russian prmces, who did not act in unison, were beaten 
(1223), and many were killed, amongst others Mstislav of Kiev. The Tatars 
did not penetrate far into Russia, but turned back and were soon forgotten 
.@ Meanwhile the Tatar captains returned to Jenghiz Khan, who, having 
definitively subdued Tangut and northern China, died in 1227. He had 
during his lifetime divided his possessions amongst his four sons: to the 
descendants of Juji (then already dead) was allotted Kiptchak (that is the 
steppe extending from central Asia into southern Russia); to Jagatai, 
Turkestan; to Okkodai (Ogdai) China; to Tuli, the nomad camps adjoining 
the share of Okkodai. Over these princes was to be exalted the great klian, 
chosen in a solemn assembly of all the princes. In 1228 Okkodai was 
proclaimed great khan. 


At first the question of succession, then the final consolidation of the 
empire in northern China, and then again the commencement of the war 
with the south kept the princes around the great khan, and it was only in 
1235 that Okkodai sent his nephew Batu, son of Juji, together with Manku, 
son of Tuli, and his own son Kuiuk, to conquer the western lands; to their 
number was added Sabutai, famous for his Kiptchak campaign. First of all 
they conquered the Bulgarians on the Volga, and then came to the land of 
Riazan. Here they exacted from the princes a tribute of a tenth of all their 
possessions 


[‘ A modern army inevitably loses in numbers and its difficulties increase as 
it advances from its base of operations into the enemy’s country. The very 


reverse was the situation of the Tatars. They needed no base of operations, 
for they took along with them their fiocks, their tents, and all their 
belongings, and while their flocks fed upon the grassy steppes, they in turn 
fed upon their flocks. And the nomadic and predatory tribes whom they 
encountered on their march led the same kind of life as themselves, and 
were easily induced to join in the certain expectation of plunder. Thus the 
tide kept on ever increasing and gaining in force. In fact, the Tatars can 
hardly be styled an army, but a people in motion.* “] 


[‘ At first the Russians had only very vague notions as to who this terrible 
enemy was. The old chronicler remarks briefly : “For our sins unknown 
people have appeared. No one knows who they are or whence they have 
come, or to what race and faith they belong. They are commonly called 
Tatars, but some call them Tauermen, and others Petchenegs. Who they 
really are is known only to God, and perhaps to wise men deeply read in 
books.” Some of these ” wise men deeply read in books ” supposed them to 
be the idolatrous Moabites who had in Old Testament times harassed God’s 
chosen people ; whilst others thought that they must be the descendants of 
the men whom Gideon had driven out, of whom a reverent saint had 
prophesied that they would come in the latter days and conquer the whole 
earth, from the East even unto the Euphrates, and from the Tigris even unto 
the Black Sea.” 
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both in lands and in men; the courageous resistance of the Riazan princes 
proved unsuccessful, chiefly because the princes of northern Russia did not 
unite, but decided on defending themselves separately. After the devastation 
of Riazan and the slaughter of her princes (1237), followed that of Suzdal. 
Having taken Moscow, the Tatars marched to Vladimir, where they slew the 
family of the grand prince, while he himself was defeated and killed on the 
banks of the Sit (1238). Thence they were apparently going to Novgorod, 
but returned — probably to avoid the marshes. On their way back, Kozelsk 
detained them for a long time, but it was finally taken and pillaged. 


The tactics of the Tatars in this war consisted in first encompassing each 
region as himters do, and then joming forces at one centre, thus devastating 
all. In the years 1239-1240 the Tatars ravaged southern Russia, and in 1240 
they took and laid waste Kiev. All Europe trembled at the horrors of the 
Tatar invasion ; the emperor Frederick II called for a general arming, but his 
calls were in vain. Meanwhile the Tatars advanced to Hungary (1241) and 
Poland, and defeated the Polish princes at Liegnitz in Silesia; and it was 
only the courageous defence of Ohniitz in Moravia, by the Czech voyevode 
laroslav, and the gathering of armies under the command of the Czech king 
and the dukes of Austria and Carinthia, that finally caused the Tatars to turn 
back. They then founded their chief dwelling place on the Volga, where 
near the present town of Tsareva (government of Astrakhan) they 
established a wintering place for the horde — Sarai. There the Russian 
princes began to arrive with tribute. At first, however, they were obliged to 
go to the great khan in Mongolia ; for the first khans, Okkodai, Kuiuk, and 
Mangku, were lawfully chosen by the princes, and maintained their 
authority over all the empire of Jenghiz Khan; and it was only from the time 
of Kublai (1260), who arbitrarily took possession of the throne and 
removed the seat of government to China, that the bond was definitively 
severed. 


INFLUENCES OF TATAR DOMINATION 


The domination of the Tatars over Russia is regarded by historians from 
various points of view: some (such as Karamzin and especially N. I. 
Kostomarov) ascribe a decided influence to the Tatars in the development 
of Russian life. S. M. Soloviov, on the contrary, is of the opinion that the 
influence of the Tatars was not greater than that of the Polovtsi. Both these 
opinions are extreme : it is senseless to deny the influence of the Tatars, for 
the reason that Russia was long associated with them, and that, since in her 
intercourse with the east, Moscow employed Tatar services, much that was 
eastern entered into the administration, notably the financial sys-tem ; traces 
of eastern custom may also be found in the military organisation. These are 
direct consequences; the indirect ones are hardly less important, because a 
considerable share in the interruption of civilisation and the rough-ening of 
the manners and customs of the people may be ascribed to the separation of 
eastern Russia from western. On the other hand, it is unpossible to regard 
the corporal punishments as entirely Tatar, for they were known in 
Byzantium, and came to Russia in the manuals of church statutes; they were 
known also in the west, and are to be met with in places which were but 
little under Tatar domination, such as Pskov. The opinion that the autocratic 
power had its origin in the domination of the Tatars must, it would seem, be 
entirely rejected, especially when we call to mind the constant preaching of 
the clergy, and the fact that Jolm the Terrible directly appeals to the 
authority of the Bible and the example of the Roman emperors, 
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Civilisation and letters were almost unknown to the Tatars. The writers in 
their chanceries were for the greater part taken from the nations they had 
conquered, as were also the artists who embellished the wintering places of 
their khans. Much luxury was to be met with amongst them, but neither 
elegance nor cleanliness: in this respect they kept to the very end the 
customs of the Mongolian steppes. Also in moral respects they showed 


themselves dwellers of the steppes even to the end of their career in history. 
Cruel and coarse though they were, they possessed, however, some good 
qualities. They were temperate in their lives, and their cupidity was not so 
great as that of other .Asiatic nations; they were far less given to deceit in 
trade — in general, with them, violence predominated over deceit.” 


Throughout all of their conquests in Russia, they obviously acted upon a 
principle which was well calculated to facilitate their own complete 
ascendency. At first they destroyed the walled places that stood in the way 
of their projects, and afforded a means of defence to the people; they 
destroyed the population wherever they went, in order that the remnant 
which survived should feel the more surely the weight of their power; and, 
at length, as their advance became the more safe and certain, they relaxed 
slightly in their cruelties, enrolling under their standard the slaves they 
captured, thus turning their conquests into armaments. But the climate of 
Russia rendered it an unsuitable place for their location. As they could not 
remain upon the soil which they had vanquished, they established 
themselves on the frontiers to watch over their new possessions, lea'ing 
nominal Russian princes to fight for them against the invading tribes that 
continually rushed in. Those very invasions served also to strengthen the 
Tatar yoke, by weakening the resisting power of the natives.’/ 


In conquering Russia they had no wish to take possession of the soil, or to 
take into their own hands the local administration. What they wanted was 
not land, of which they had enough and to spare, but movable property 
which they might enjoy without giving up their pastoral, nomadic life. They 
applied, therefore, to Russia the same method of extracting supplies as they 
had used in other countries. As soon as their authority had been formally 
acknowledged they sent officials into the country to number the inhabitants 
and to collect an amount of tribute proportionate to the population. This was 
a severe burden for the people, not only on accomit of the sum demanded, 
but also on account of the manner in which it was raised. The exactions and 
cruelty of the tax-gatherers led to local insurrections, and the 
insurrectionists were of course always severely punished. But there was 
never any general military occupation nor any wholesale confiscations of 
land, and the existing political organisation was left undisturbed. The 
modern method of dealing with annexed provinces was wholly luiknown to 


the Tatars. The khans never for a moment dreamed of attempting to Tatarise 
their Russian subjects. They demanded simply an oath of allegiance from 
the princes, and a certain sum of tribute from the people. The vanquished 
were allowed to retain their land, their religion, their language, their courts 
of justice, and all their other institutions. 


The nature of the Tatar domination is well illustrated by the policy which 
the conquerors adopted towards the Russian church. For more than half a 
century after the conquest the religion of the Tatars was a mixture of 
Buddhism and paganism, with traces of sabaism or fire-worship. During 
this period Christianity was more than simply tolerated. The grand khan 
Kuiuk caused a Christian chapel to be erected near his domicile, and one of 
his successors, KhubOai, was in the habit of publicly taking part in the 
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Easter festivals. In 1261 the khan of the Golden Horde allowed the Russians 
to found a bishopric in his capital, and several members of his family 
adopted Christianity. One of them even founded a monastery, and became a 
saint of the Russian church! The orthodox clergy were exempted from the 
poll tax, and in the charters granted to them it was expressly declared that if 
anyone committed blasphemy against the faith of the Russians he should be 
put to death. Some time afterwards the Golden Horde was converted to 
Islam, but the khans did not on that account change their policy. 


They continued to favour the clergy, and their protection was long 
remembered. Many generations later, when the property of the church was 
threatened by the autocratic power, refractory ecclesiastics contrasted the 
policy of the orthodox sovereign with that of the “godless Tatars,” much to 
the advantage of the latter. 


At first there was and could be very little mutual confidence between the 
conquerors and the conquered. The princes anxiously looked for an 
opportunity of throwing off the galling yoke, and the people chafed under 


the exactions and cruelty of the tribute collectors, whilst the khans took 
precautions to prevent insurrection, and threatened to devastate the country 
if their authority was not respected. But in the course of time this mutual 
distrust and hostility greatly lessened. The princes gradually perceived that 
all attempts at resistance would be fruitless, and became reconciled to their 
new position. Instead of seeking to throw off the khan’s authority, they 
sought to gain his favour, in the hope of thereby forwarding their personal 
interests. For this purpose they paid frequent visits to the Tatar chief, made 
rich presents to his wives and courtiers, received from him charters 
confirming their authority, and sometimes even married members of his 
family. Some of them used the favour thus acquired for extending their 
possessions at the expense of neighbouring princes of their own race, and 
did not hesitate to call in Tatar hordes to their assistance. The khans, in their 
turn, placed greater confidence in their vassals, entrusted them with the task 
of collecting the tribute, recalled their own officials who were a constant 
eyesore to the people, and abstained from all interference in the internal 
affairs of the principalities so long as tribute was regularly paid. The princes 
acted, in short, as the khan’s lieutenants, and became to a certain extent 
Tartarised. Some of them carried this policy so far that they were 
reproached by the people with “loving beyond measure the Tatars and their 
language, and giving them too freely land, and gold, and goods of every 
kind.“c 


districts lent it a certain variety, and the distribution of the different tribes 
gave a great deal of individuality. We may presume that the civilisation of 
the districts connected with the countries on the Euphrates first reached a 
couisiderable height and that then the other parts of Syria, in their various 
degrees, merely followed this development. In some details the influence of 
the earliest civilisation of northern Syria, or at least a special connection 
with it, betrays itself among the Phoenicians. 


The gods Anat and Reschuf, seem to have reached the Phoenicians from 
North Syria at a very early period. So far, indeed, it is only certain that they 
were worshipped by the Phcenician colonists on CjAprus. However, the 
name Anat appears in the names of several towns in the Holy Land (in 
Beth-Anat and perhaps also in Anatoth), and a trace of the name Reschuf is 
still recognisable in the name of the coast town Arsuf. Portraits of these 
deities are displayed on the monuments of the Egyptians, who had 
appropriated them during their intercourse with Syria. The circumstance 
that the Egyptians were fond of representing both deities with the town 
goddess of Kadesh on the O routes, points to Reschuf as well as Anat 
having been received into the Phoenicians’ system of gods from the 
pantheon of the northern portion of Syria. From the closing sentence of the 
treaty which Ramses II concluded with the Kheta [Hittites], it even seems 
that Anat was worshipped in many towns in the Hittite kingdom. 


A Female Samoyed 
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ALEXANDER NEVSKI 


The recognition of Tatar sovereignty was complete in the homage and 
ribute they demanded and received. Every prince was forced to sohcit lis 
investiture from the khan of Kiptchak; and even when laroslav was 
‘stabhshed as grand prince over the rest, I3atu cunningly allowed several 
eivals to put in their claims to that authority, and obliged them to wait so 
ong for his decision that the order of succession remained unsettled. Thi& 
;tate of suspense in which the feudal lords were kept, and a series of 
famines vhich followed the destructive march of the Tatars, plunged the 
country into I condition of abject wretchedness. 


During this period of indecision on the one hand, and forlorn imbecility on 
he other, the Lithuanians succeeded in appropriating to themselves some 
)ortions of the northwestern division of Russia; and the Swedes, and Danes, 
md Livonian knights of the swoi’d proceeded to make demonstrations of a 
lescent upon Novgorod. Alexantler, however, who had succeeded his father 
n that principality, finding that the grand prince was unable to render him 
Luy assistance towards the defence of the city, anticipated the advance of 
the ntruders, and giving them battle on the banks of the Neva gained a 
decisive dctory. He immediately built strong forts on the spot to repel any 
future Lttempts, and returned in triumph to Novgorod. So signal was the 
overthrow of the enemy that Alexander was honoured by the surname of 
Nevski, n commemoration of the achievement. 


Flushed with a triumph as unexpected as it was important, Alexander 
mevski desired to enlarge the bounds of his power at home. The army was 
varmly attached to him, for his personal intrepidity was no less remarkable - 
han his sagacity — qualities which were rarely so strongly developed in so 
Aoung a man. The Novgorodians, however, always jealous of their 
municipal )rivileges, and suspicious of the motives of their rulers, resisted 
the extension )f Alexander’s power, and, apprehensive that he would abuse 
his advantages, ;hey remonstrated against his proceedings, and at last broke 
out into open eebellion. The proud spirit of the young prince was justly 
offended at the mpetuous revolt of his subjects, and he retired at once from 
the city, going )ver to his father at Vladimir, to request the aid of a sufficient 
force to restore )rder. But laroslav, in the conviction of his own inadequacy, 


was unwilling .0 interfere with the wishes of the Novgorodians; and, 
conferring upon Alexander the inferior principality of Pereiaslavl, he sent 
another of his sons, it the request of the people, to reign over the disaffected 
province. 


The Novgorodians, however, speedily discovered their error. The Danes, 
nduced to speculate upon the absence of Alexander, a second time appeared 
vithin the boundary, and the new prince, an inexperienced young man, 
made ;hoice of such measures as clearly proved him to be unfit for his 
office. The Deople became dissatisfied, and, being now convinced that 
Alexander was the )nly man who could relieve them in their difficulty, 
petitioned him to retmui ; Dut he indignantly rejected the request. A second 
embassy, headed by the irchbishop, was more fortunate, and Alexander 
Nevski once more placed limself at the head of the army, and obtained a 
second victory over the nvaders. Resolved to profit by the obligations under 
which he laid his subjects by resuming, at their own mstance, the reins of 
government, and by ‘reeing them from the presence of a dangerous foe, he 
now pushed on to Livonia, and routed the combined forces of a triple 
alliance of Germans, Danes, and Tchuds, on the borders of Lake Peipus. 
This exploit, which the j’outhful hero achieved in the year 1245, not only 
obtained him the love and 
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admiration of his own subjects, but speedily spread his name througli every 
part of the empire, until it finally reached the court of the Golden Horde, 
where it elicited an unusual degree of curiosity and applause. 


In the person of the prince of Novgorod, a new da\vn of hope broke over 
Russia, and nothing but the disheartenmg feuds of the chiefs checked the 
growth of that incipient desire for liberty which the influence of his 
successes was Calculated to create. Alexander was adapted to the occasion; 
and if the disunited sovereigns could now have consented to forego their 
low animosities, and to merge their personal differences in the common 


cause, Alexander was the instrument of all others the most fit to undertake 
the conduct of so gallant an enterprise. But it required an extraordinary 
combination of circumstances to awaken the Russian princes to a full sense 
of their degrada-tion, and to inspire them with resolution to set about the 
rescue of their country from the chains of the spoiler. Alexander’s example 
was useless. He could do no more than demonstrate the possibility of 
improvement within the reach of his own domain ; but for all purposes of a 
national and extensive character, his exertions failed to procure any 
favourable results. 


On the death of the grand prince laroslav, whose reign appears to have 
passed unmarked by any events of importance, the klian invited or rather 
summoned Alexander to the horde. A nimiber of competitors or claimants 
for the grand princedom had already brought forward their petitions : some 
were lingering in person at the court; others were represented by 
ambassadors bearing rich tributes; and all were in a state of considerable 
anxiety pending the decision of the Tatar. Alexander alone was silent. The 
fame of his deeds had preceded him. He did not come to supplicate for an 
honour to which he felt that he possessed an unexceptionable claim, but he 
attended as a point of duty, without reference to a nomination that could 
hardly increase his popularity. His independent bearing, his manly figure, 
and the general candour and fearlessness of his manners gained him at once 
the confidence and admiration of the khan, who did not hesitate to assure 
him that, although he had heard much in his favour, report had fallen short 
of his distinguished merits. 


Auspicious, however, as this reception was, it did not terminate m 
Alexander’s appointment to the suspended sceptre of Vladimir. The policy 
of the Tatar was to keep the order of succession in periodical uncertainty, so 
that the Russians might the more distinctly see how much the destinies of 
the country depended on his supreme will. It was not until Alexander paid a 
second visit to the horde, in 1252, that he was raised to the dignity of grand 
prince. It was accorded to him in a very gracious spirit, and he entered upon 
his new office with more earnest zeal than had for a long time before been 
displayed by his predecessors. 


The first act of the grand prince was an expedition agamst Sweden, 
undertaken with two objects: (1) to crush a formidable foe that occasionally 
harassed the frontier districts; and (2) to give employment and opportunity 
for pillage to his numerous army, which he had already taught to calculate 
upon the rewards of spoliation. The expedition terminated in victory. The 
triumphant army laid a part of the Swedish territory under contribution, 
succeeded in capturing a number of prisoners, and returned home laden 
with spoils. 


These successes and the skilful policy of the grand prince made the most 
favourable impression on the mind of the khan, who now, whenever 
dissensions arose amongst the princes, either referred the adjustment of 
their differences to Alexander, or confiscated their dominions and annexed 
them to the 
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Arand princedom. Two instances of the latter description may be recorded 
IS e-\ddences of the cunning displayed by the Tatar in the protection of the 
3reek religion. While Alexander was at the height of his prosperity, the 
3rince of Kiev, affected by some sudden admiration of the Roman Catholic 
-itual, signified his submission to the pope, acknowledging his holiness’s 
supremacy over the churches of his principality. Another prince, his 
brother-n-law, adopted a similar measure, which was equally offensive to 
Tatars md Russians. The khan, irritated by proceedings so directly at 
variance yith his will, deprived them of their authority, and transferred their 
terri-ories to the grand prince, who, according to some WTiters, was even 
assisted )y the Tatars in seizing upon them. 


The tribute which had been originally imposed upon the Russians by their 

conquerors had always been levied by the princes, the khan being satisfied 
to eeceive it at their hands. As the power of Alexander increased, the khan 
!jadually recalled this system of delegation, and adopted a more strict and 

ealous mode of collection. The first contribution was raised upon the 


princes, IS tribute money, and they were left to procure it amongst their 
subjects as veil as they could. But it now assumed the shape of a tax on 
persons and jroperty. In order to ensure the regularity of its payment, and 
protect the dian against evasions, Tatar oflScers were appointed in every 
district to attend ‘xclusively to the rigid collection of the revenue. From this 
tax, which was mposed without distinction upon every Russian, and rated 
according to his neans, the clergy alone were exempt: and even they, in one 
instance, were ittempted to be taxed in later times; but the khan who sought 
to enforce it vas obliged to yield to the double argument of long-established 
usage and weighty presents from the wealthy monks. 


The new burthen lay heavily upon the people, and the mode in which it vas 
enforced through foreign collectors, of the nation of their oppressors 
mhanced its mortifications. Universal discontent followed the tax-gatherers, 
rhey were treated with unreserved displeasure. It was with great difficulty 
hey could carry into effect the objects of their unpopular mission, and in 
;ome places, particularly the cities where the population was more compact, 
ind the communication of opinion more rapid and complete, they were 
eeceived with execration. This resistance on the one hand no doubt 
produced ncreased severity on the other ; and as the levy advanced, the 
people became ess cautious in the exliibition of their feelings, and the 
collectors more rigorous md despotic. Novgorod, which had always been 
the rallying point for the issertion of freedom in Russia, took the lead in this 
revolt against the khan’s luthority. The Novgorodians, to a man, refused to 
pay the tax, and even ;hreatened to WTeak their vengeance upon the 
officers who were appointed ;o collect it. The prince of Novgorod, one of 
Alexander’s sons, urged to ;xtremities by his republican advisers, 
sanctioned these declarations of inde-jendence, and openly signified his 
determination to prevent the exactions of sO ignominious a tribute within 
the districts dependent upon his rule. Alex-mder, perceiving, in this 
dangerous obstinacy of his son, the source of serious calamity to the empire 
at large, and knowing well that neither the Novgoro-iians, nor any other 
fraction of the Russian people, were in a condition to eesist the powerful 
armies of the khan, should he be provoked to compel compliance at the 
point of the sword, undertook in person to appease the growing tumult, and 
presenting himself in the city, rebuked the inhabitants for aaving perilled 
the safety of the country by their contumacy, severely punished rash 


advisers of his son, and finally arranged the payment of the tax to the 
satisfaction of the Tatar offices. Still the Novgorodians were not content. 
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They remonstrated against the unequal pressure of the tax, setting forth that 
it fell more grievously upon the poor than upon the rich, and that if they 
were obliged to submit to such a penalty, it should at all events be adjusted 
proportionately to the means of individuals. Even this difficulty Alexander 
was enabled to meet by assuming the responsibility of the payment himself, 
a vexatious and ungrateful duty, which, however, he willmgly accepted, as 
it afforded him the means of quelling discontents that might have otherwise 
terminated in a sanguinary convulsion.’ 


Death of Alexander Nevski; Appreciation of His Character 


In 1262, disturbances arose in the country of Rostov, whore the people 
became exasperated at the violence of the Tatar collectors of tribute ; a 
council was called together and the collectors were driven out of Rostov, 
Vladimir, Suzdal, Pereiaslavl, and laroslavl; in the last mentioned town the 
enraged inhabitants killed the collector Izosim, who had embraced 
Mohammedanism to become a Tatar tax-gatherer, and persecuted his former 
fellow-citizens worse than the Tatars themselves. Naturally such an 
occurrence could not be calmly passed over by the horde, and Tatar 
regiments were already sent to take the Christians into captivity. In order to 
avert this calamity from the people, Alexander repaired a fourth time to the 
horde; he was evidently successful, possibly because of the Persian War 
which was then greatly occupying the khan Berge. But it was his last work; 
he left the horde, where he had passed the whole winter, a sick man, and 
died on the way back to Vladimir on the 14th of November, 1263; “having 
laboured greatly for the Russian land, for Novgorod and Pskov, for all the 
grand princedom, and having given his life for the orthodox faith.” By 
preserving Russia from calamities on the east, and by his famous exploits 
for faith and country in the west, Alexander gained for himself a glorious 


memory throughout Russia and became the most conspicuous historical 
personage in Russian history from Monomakh to Donskoi. A token of this 
remembrance and fame is to be found in the special narrative of his exploits 
that has come down to us. ” The grand prince Alexander laroslavitch,” says 
the author of the narrative, ” conquered everywhere, but himself was 
nowhere conquered;” there came to Novgorod from the western countries a 
famous knight, who saw Alexander, and when he returned to his own land 
he said: “I have gone through many countries and nations, but nowhere 
have I seen such a one, no such king among kings and no such prince 
among princes;” and a similar honourable mention was made of him by the 
khan. When, after the death of his father, Alexander came to Vladimir, his 
coming was terrible, and the news of it flew even to the mouth of the Volga, 
and the Moabite women began to frighten their children by saying: “Be 
quiet, the grand duke Alexander is coming!” It happened once that 
ambassadors’ were sent to him from great Rome by the pope, who had 
commanded them to speak to Alexander as follows: “We have heard of 
thee, O Prince, that thou art honourable and wonderful, and that thy country 
is great, therefore have we sent imto thee two of the wisest of our twelve 
cardinals, that thou raayest hearken to their teaching.” Alexander, having 
taken counsel with his wise men, “vrote down and described to the pope all 
that had taken place from the creation of the world to the seventh 
oecumenical council, and added: “All this is well known unto us, but we 
cannot accept your teachings.” Following in the footsteps of his father, 
Alexander gave much gold and silver to the horde to ransom prisoners. The 
metropolitan Cyril was in 
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Vladimir when he heard of the death of Alexander, which he thus 
announced to the people: “My beloved children! learn that the sun of the 
land of Russia has set;” and all the people cried out in reply: “Then we 
perish!”® 


“Tt was as vassal and agent of the khan,” says Brueckner, ” that Alexander 
broke the resistance of Novgorod and compelled it to pay tribute. On the 
one hand representing the interests of the khan and repressing the revolts of 
the Russians, on the other hand mollifying the anger of the khan and acting 
like a shrewd diplomat, Alexander represents a curious combination of 
egotism and patriotism. We are not in the possession of sufficient evidence 
to form a just estimate of the measure of his services or of his opportunistic 
policy, but he is certainly a most interesting character in that unfortunate 
and disgraceful period of Russian history.” * 


The Grand Princedom 


With the deatli of Alexander commenced afresh the hurtful contests of the 
princes for the grand princedom. The division of interests which had 
gradually grown up amongst the Tatars, greatly increased the internal 
disorders of Russia. Nogay, the Tatar chieftain, who had thrown off the rule 
of the khan of KiptcTiak, asserted his sovereignty in the southern provinces, 
and contended against his rival of the horde, for the right of tribute in many 
districts which had hitherto acknowledged implicitly the government of the 
first conqueror. This strife between the ruling powers produced much 
treachery amongst the Russian princes, who generally allied themselves to 
the chief who happened at the moment to obtain the ascendency, and who 
thus played a false game to assist them in the accomplishment of their own 
individual objects. In this way they wasted their strength; for whenever a 
prince profited by the sale of his allegiance, he paid so dearly for the 
assistance which procured him the end he had in view, that the gain in such 
a case was usually discovered to be a severe loss. The grand princedom was 
the prize for which they all struggled ; and in the contentions which marked 
the struggle, almost every inferior princinality became more enfeebled than 
before. 


Alexander Nevski was one of the few great men whose names stand apart 
from the tumultuous throng that crowd the early pages of Russian history. 
He was a wise statesman, and a brave soldier. His victories over the 
enemies of his country were not less remarkable for completeness and 
brilliancy, than his measures of domestic improvement were distinguished 
by prudence and foresight. The Danes, the Swedes, the Lithuanians, and the 
Teutonic knights severally gave way before him: he enlarged the bounds of 
his territory, inspired his army with a fresh spirit of activity, rebuilt several 
Russian cities that had been destroyed during the Tatar invasions, and 
founded others in well-chosen situations. Russia, under his sway, might 
have redeemed her fallen fortunes ; but the imnatural hostility of the feudal 
princes to the grand princedom, their hatred to any chief whose virtues 
elevated him above them, and their ruinous conflicts amongst themselves 
upon insignificant grounds of quarrel, paralysed the efforts of Alexander, 
and deprived him of the power of rendering that service to his country 


THE COLONIES 


The settlement of the island of Cyprus by Phoenicians must have begun at a 
very early period, and probably took place at the beginning of the complete 
occupation of the mainland. In this process Phoenicia acquired an outland 
only a day’s journey from the coast of Syria, with favourable harbours on 
the side facing that coast, and sources of wealth of the most various kinds. 
The Phcenicians were most attracted by copper, the ” Cyprian earth,” which 
along with iron and silver was found in the mountain range in the middle of 
the southern half of the island. It is probable that they acquired that 
masterly skill in mining which was the wonder of ancient times, not in 
Lebanon, but in the process of exploiting the copper treasures of Cyprus. 


In mo.st places there is no trace in historical times of distinction between 
autochthonous Cypriotes and descendants of the immigrant Phoenicians. It 
is only in places where there is a continuous flow of maritime intercourse 
from Phoenician districts, that we find an element of pure Phoenician 
nationality in the inhabitants. The political conditions of the island took 
shape quite in the same form as in Phoenicia and in Canaanitish Palestine. 
Here, too, the more flourishing municipal communities acquired supremacy 
over the neighbouring districts under the sovereign superintendence of town 
kings ; in this way, it is true, they did not form an organic unit of political 
independence, but they formed different kingdoms of small area which 
ccrre-sjjonded to an equal number of town districts. Certain dynasties 
succeeded 
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for a while in reducing several of these town districts to subservience, but at 
the first opportunity the league of kingdoms which had been thus expanded 
breaks up very easily into its original constituents. 


Excavations recently carried on in Cyprus have brought to light seals on 
which are engraved pictorial representations of Babylonian form, and 
inscriptions in Babylonian cuneiform writing, with names of ancient 


which he was eminently qualified to confer. His fame was so universal, that 
his death gave opportunity to the display of a fresh biu-st of superstitious 
feelings. His approaching decease was said to have been notified to the 
metropolitan by a voice from heaven; and as the body lay in the coffin, the 
dead man was said to have opened one of his hands, as the prayer of 
absolution was spoken 
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by the officiating clergyman. These miracles obtained Alexander a niche 
amongst the Russian saints; and, less in honour of his real merits than his 
attributed powers, he was duly canonised after death. Some centuries 
subsequently, a monastery was raised to his memory by Peter I, and his 
relics were removed to St. Petersburg with extraordinary ceremonies of 
devotion. An order of knighthood was afterwards instituted in his name, 
which ranks amongst its members some of the monarchs of Europe. These 
facts connected with the reputation of Alexander Nevski in Russia are 


memorable, as proofs of the veneration in which he was held.” 

The khans committed a serious fault 

in preserving a grand prince; it was a still 

more striking one, and a consequence of 

NwMkKi 1 >y MM XARA? A*A Dhice in his hands a sovereignty 

“AN © IF AHT?A**/’A disproportioned to those by which he was 

A, 1r—’i\«‘aMlv%.v. WA. surromided, to select him for too long a time 


from the same branch, and to give him armies to establish himself, and the 
means ° of seducing even themselves by the most costly presents. The 
consequence of this was, that the appanaged princes dared not enter so 


readily into a contest with the grand princes, who were already more 
powerful than themselves, and were so formidably supported. Not daring to 
contend with them, they turned their arms against each other, and thus 
enhanced by their own weakness the strength of the grand princes. 
Nevertheless, till 1324, that is, for a century posterior to the Tatar invasion, 
the power of the grand princes was doubtful; but then, amidst the crowd of 
pretenders to the grand princedom, two rival branches made themselves 
conspicuous, and the other princes of the blood resigned to them an arena, 
in which the scantiness of their own resources no longer permitted them to 
appear. One of these branches was that of the princes of Tver; the other that 
of the princes of Moscow.? 


Muscovite Woman 


THE GROWING ASCENDENCY OP MOSCOW 


Moscow becomes a princely appanage at a rather late date, although it is 
mentioned in the chronicle as early as 1147. The place is also called Kutch- 
kovo. With this appellation there is connected a tradition, which seems quite 
trustworthy, that Moscow had belonged to a certain Kutchka, and the 
chronicle also speaks of the Kutchkas as relatives of the wife of Andrew 
Bogoliubski and of his murderers. It seemxS that the first prince of Moscow 
was Michael laroslavitch, who died in 1248. Other princes are mentioned as 
having been at Moscow before that time, but it is difficult to decide whether 
they resided there temporarily or permanently. The true line of Moscow 
princes begins with Daniel Alexandrovitch [a son of Alexander J 
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levski], who died in 1303 and was succeeeded by his son luri, the famous 
Hval of the Tver princes.* 


luri married, in 1313, the sister of Usbek Ivhan. It was then that, after aving 
excited the hatred of the Novgorodians, in persisting to subdue them ly 
means of the Tatars, Michael of T'er drew down upon his head all the ‚Tath 
of Usbek, by defeating luri, and taking prisoners his wife, who was the 
ban’s sister, and Kavadgi, a Tatar general, who came to put the prince of 
loscow in possession of the grand princedom. 


For Usbek, after having preferred and supported the rights of Michael if 
Tver to the grand principality, had changed his mind in favour of luri of 
rioscow, who had become his brother-in-law. The enmity of Usbek, 
however, emained suspended, until his sister, the wife of luri, and the 
prisoner of (lichael, expired at Tver. luri then hastened to the horde, and 
accused ilichael of having poisoned the princess. The offended pride of 


Usbek lent tself to this base calumny; he entrusted the investigation of the 
affair to vavadgi; appeared to the summons; the vanquished passed sentence 
on his /Aanquisher, whom he caused to be put to death; and the infamous 
luri of vioscow was appointed grand prince in the place of his murdered 
rival (1320). 3is triumph was short: being accused of withholding the 
tribute due to the chan, he journeyed to the horde, and was assassinated by 
the son of his victim, vho was himself immediately executed by Usbek. 
This vengeance restored he grand principality to the branch of Tver, in the 
person of Prince Alexander Vlichael’s second son. It remained in it for three 
years; but then, in 1328, :his madman caused all the Tatars at Tver to be 
massacred. To the brother )f luri, Ivan I, surnamed Kalita,’ prince of 
Moscow, Usbek immediately ^ave Vladimir and Novgorod, the double 
possession of which always distinguished the grand princedom. This 
concession formed, in the hands of Ivan, 1 mass, the connection of which 
Tver, weakened as it was, did but little liminish. Consequently, with this 
power, and the troops that Usbek added to it, Ivan speedily compelled all 
the Russian princes to combine, under his orders, against the prince of Tver; 
who, after having imdergone various misfortunes, was executed with his 
son at the horde. 


Here begin the two hundred and seventy years of the reign of the branch of 
Moscow. This first imion of the Russians, under Ivan I, denominated Kalita, 
constitutes an epoch; it exhibits the ascendancy of this second grand prince 
of Moscow over his subjects; an ascendancy the increase of which we shall 
witness imder his successors; and for which, at the outset, this branch of the 
Ruriks was indebted to the support they received from the Tatars. For as a 
word from the khan decided the possession of the throne, that one of the 
two rival branches of Moscow and Tver was sure to triumph which 
displayed the most shrewd and consistent policy towards the horde. It was 
not that of the princes of Tver which thus acted. On the contrary they 
sometimes solicited the protection of the khans, and sometimes fought 
against them; we have even seen one of them ordering the massacre of the 
Tatars in his principality. 


The princes of Moscow pursued a different system; they no doubt, detested 
the yoke of the khans as much as their rivals did; but they were aware that, 
before they could cope with the Tatars, the Russians must be imited, and 


that is was impossible to subject and unite the latter without the assistance 
of the former. They therefore espoused the daughters of the khans, 
manifested the utmost submission to the horde, and appeared to be wholly 
devoted to its interests. 


‘ Or the Purse. H. w. — VOL. xvn. L 
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Now this policy, which, at the commencement of the Mongol invasion 
acquired for Alexander Nevski the empire of all Russia, gave it, seventy-fou 
years later, still more completely to Ivan I : for the sway of the Tatars waj 
then more recognised ; the Russians were more docile to their yoke ; and th( 
cities, which composed the grand principality were more powerful in 
themselves, and also by comparison with the rest of Russia, which became 
dailj more and more exliausted. The wealth of Ivan I was another cause of 
the extension of his power. 


The complaints of the prince of Tver, in 1323, prove that luri I, grand prince 
of Moscow, when he undertook to execute the vengeance of his brothe^ in- 
law Usbek, against Tver, was also entrusted with the collecting of the< 
tributes; which, however, he retained, instead of sending them to the horde. 
Ivan Kalita, his brother and successor, profited by this example. Thus it 
was, that by making themselves lieutenants of the khan, the Muscovite 
grand princes first became the collectors, and finally the possessors, of the 
taxes throughout the whole of Russia; and thus they succeeded to all the 
rights of conquest enjoyed by the Tatars, and to their despotism. 


There can be no doubt that one of the most copious sources of power to 
those sovereigns was the periodical census and the perpetual imposts, so 
alien to feudalism, and especially to a feudalism of princes: these imposts 
and censuses nothing but the Tatar conquest could have established, and 
they were inherited by the grand princes. Already, in the first half of the 
fourteenth century, these taxes liad rendered Ivan Kalita rich enough to 


purchase entire domains and appanages,’ the protection of Usbek Khan, and 
the preference of the primate, who removed his residence from Vladimir to 
Moscow, by which means the latter city became the capital of the empire. 


It was by virtue of his authority as collector for the Tatars that Ivan Kalita 
practised extortion upon his subjects. We see him requiring a double tribute 
from the Novgorodians, under pretext that such was the will of the khan. 
Armed against the Russians with the dread inspired by the Tatar name, and 
against the Tatars with the money of the Russians; intoxicating the khan and 
his courtiers with gold and adulation in his frequent journeys to the horde; 
he was enabled, as lord paramount, to bring about the first xmion of all the 
appanaged princes against his competitor, the prince of Tver, whom he 
drove from Pskov and from Russia, being aided by the primate with the 
thunder of the church, then heard in the empire for the first time. The 
nobility imitated the clergy. Impelled either by fear, or cupidity, several 
boyars of other princes rallied round this grand prince, preferring the fiefs 
of so rich and so potent a lord paramount to those of the petty princes whom 
they abandoned. 


Ivan Kalita pushed forward with horrible vigour in his ambitious career. 
“Woe, woe to the princes of Rostov!” exclaims Nicon, “because their power 
was destroyed, and everything was concentrated in Moscow.” In fact, from 
the Kremlin, which he fortified, Ivan proclaimed himself the arbiter of his 
kinsfolk; he reigned in their principalities by the medium of his boyars; he 
arrogated to himself the right of being the sole distributor of fiefs, judge, 
and legislator; and if the princes resisted, and dared to wage against him a 
war of the public good,’ he hurried to the horde, with purse in hand, and 
denunciation 


‘In the governments of Novgorod, Vladimir, Kostroma, and Rostov, and 
the cities of Duglitch, Bielozersk, and Galitch. — [See Karamsin, and an 
act of Dmitri Donskoi.] 


a From 1333 to 1339 the princes who held appanages espoused the cause of 
the prince of Tver against the grand prince of Moscow, whom they called a 
tyrant. In 1339 the grand prince of Moscow returned to the horde, and so 
terrified Usbek Khan by his denunciations 
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n his lips; and the short-sighted Usbek, deceived by this ambitious monitor, 

‘as impolitic enough to disembarrass him of the most dangerous of his com- 
letitors, whom he consigned to frightful torments. The prince of Tver and is 
son were the most remarkable victims of this atrocious policy. 


Meanwhile, Lithuania, which, from the period of the first overwhelming f 
Russia by the Tatars, had emancipated itself from its ‘yoke, had now ecome 
a conquering state. About 1320, Gedimin, its leader, seized on the Lussian 
appanages of the south and west, which had long ceased to be depend-nt 
upon the grand principality of Vladimir. Kiev, Galitch, Volhinia, became 
bmetimes Lithuanian, sometimes Polish or Hungarian: driven to despair, 
heir inhabitants emigrated; they formed the two military republics of the 
iaparogians and Cossacks of Don. Rallying around them the unfortunate mf 
all countries, they were destined to become one day strong enough to make 
tead against the Turks and Tatars, between whom they were situated; and 
hus to embarrass the communication between those two peoples, whom a 
ommon religion, origin, and interest conspired to unite. 


The grand principality was, on the other hand, repeopled by unfortunate 
ugitives from the southern Russian provinces, who sought refuge at 
]\loscow. Che empire, it is true, lost in extension; but it was thus rendered 
more pro- )ortionate to the revived power of its grand prince, who had also 
fewer com-letitors in it: those who remained could not, in point of 
resources, be com- )ared with the grand principality. After all, it was much 
better that the latter ,hould one day have to recover some provinces from a 
foreign foe, than from ts domestic enemies : it was suffering an ejcternal 
evil instead of an internal )ne, which is the worst of all. 


Thus, the macchiavellism of Ivan prospered. It is true that, by the con- 
idence with which he inspired the horde, and the terrible war which he 
waged igainst his kinsmen, he restored to Russia a tranquillity to which she 
had long )een a stranger. A dawning of order and justice reappeared under a 


sceptre icquired and preserved by such horrible acts of injustice; the 
depredations 0 which Russia had been a prey were repressed; commerce 
again flourished; ;reat marts and new fairs were established, in which were 
displayed the pro-luctions of the East, of Greece, and of Italy; and the 
treasury of the prince vas swelled still further by the profit arising from the 
customs.”* 


Such were the rapitl effects of the first steps which Ivan took to execute he 
system of concentration of power; this great political impulse was so 
/igorously given, that it was perpetuated in his son Simeon the Proud, to 
.vhom Ivan left wherewithal to purchase the grand princedom from the 
lorde, and in whom he revived the direct succession. Accordingly, Simeon 
effected, against Novgorod, a second union of all the Russian princes. It s to 
be remarked, that he was obliged to cede one half of the taxes to his 
Drothers; but, at the same time, he reserved to himself the whole authority, 
A-hich soon gives to its possessor the mastery of the revenue. 


Simeon having died without children, in 1353, after a reign of twelve years, 
Ivan II, his brother, purchased the sovereignty with the wealth of Kalita. 
After the six years’ reign of Ivan II, this system and this order of succession 
were, indeed, transiently interrupted in the person of a prince, alien to the 
branch of Moscow; but we shall soon see the great Dmitri Donskoi 


against the prince of Tver and other princes, that the khan immediately 
summoned them to the horde, in order to restrain, or get rid of them. — 
[See Karamsin. | 


< See Kamenevitch (translated by Karamsin), describing the great mart of 
Mologa, where the commerce of Asia and of Europe met in the seventy inns 
of its Slavonian suburb; and where seven thousand two hundred pounds’ 
weight of silver were collected for the treasury of the prince. 
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establish them as fixed principles; that prince did not neglect to increase the 
wealth’ of his grandfather Ivan. The people had given to Ivan the surname 
of The Purse; as much, perhaps, with allusion to his treasures, as to the 
purse, filled with alms for the poor, which is said to have been always 
carried before him. At a later period, the constantly progressive riches of 
the grand princes of Moscow enabled them to enfeoff directly from the 
crown lands three hundred thousand boyar followers; and next, to keep up a 
body of regular troops, sufficiently strong to reduce their enemies and their 
subjects.“ 


This system of concentration of power which Ivan Kalita commenced, by 
means of his wealth, by the union of the sceptre with the tiara, and by 
restoring the direct order of succession; his horrible but skilful 
macchiavellism against the princes holding appanages; finally, the fifty 
years’ repose which, thanks to his policy, and to their dissensions, the Tatars 
permitted Russia to enjoy; these are the circumstances which entitle Ivan to 
be considered as standing next after Alexander Nevski among the most 
remarkable grand princes of the third period. It was he who had the sagacity 
on this stubborn soil to open and to trace so deeply the path which led to 
monarchical unity, and to point out its direction so clearly to his successors 
that they had nothing to do but to persevere in it, as the only safe road 
which it was then possible for Russia to follow. 


This concentration of power brought about great changes from 1320 to 
1329; as, at that epoch, all the Russian princes in concert solicited from the 
horde the recall of the Tatar governors. It was then that, more firmly fixed, 
the throne of the grand princes became the rallying point of the Russians: 
along with the consciousness of their strength, it inspired them with a public 
spirit, which emboldened them. This good understanding was, in reality, an 
effect of the ascendency which a direct and sustained succession, in a single 
branch of the Ruriks, had already given to it over all the others. 


Babylonian sovereigns. These seals which reach Cyprus in the form of 
rarities in the course of barter and exchange, show how ancient are the trade 
communications extending from the districts about the mouth of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris to the shore lands of northern Syria. 


The wars which the Egyptians repeatedly waged from about 2830 B.C. with 
the Bedouin races of Sinai, exercised upon the political relations of Syria no 
more influence than the punishment executed by the Egyptian king, Pepi, 
upon an Aamu tribe, the Herusha, so that for the whole period of time from 
2750 B.C., until the rise of the second [New] Theban Kingdom of Egypt, 
there is no political incident to note further than the conjecture that about 
the year 1950 B.C. one of the Elamite sovereigns of Babylonia appears to 
have reduced a large part of Syria to ephemeral subservience. Before the 
beginning of the second half of the second millennium B.C., must also be 
placed the commencement of the colonising activity of the Phoenicians, the 
first forcible occupation of Cyprus, possibly also the inauguration of trade 
with the large islands of the Grecian archipelago in the farther west. 
Moreover, before this point of time, under the influence of the states of 
Mesopotamia, the culture of those lands to the northeast and to the north of 
Syria had begun to take on the complexion which makes them similar to the 
culture of Babylonia. Many productions of this superimposed culture were 
already popularised in Egypt in the time of the Middle [Old Theban] 
Kingdom. 


Whether the invasion of Egypt by the Hyksos, to which the Middle 
Kingdom was exposed, was preceded by upheavals in the political relations 
of Syria is not known. The Hyksos, at the time of their expulsion, appear to 
have found support in the population of southern Palestine. The conquest of 
the Hyksos’ stronghold of Avaris [Ha-Uar] under the Theban king Aahmes 
(1), is closely connected with the conquest of the town of Sherohan 
[Sharhana] in southwestern Palestine, and it is from this point that can be 
traced the beginning of the attempt by the Pharaohs to subdue Syria. To 
what a wide extent Egyptian culture must have expanded in the Syrian 
lands during the period in which the Canaanite princes ruled the provinces 
of Lower Egypt may be easily gathered. 


The Principle of Direct Succession 


In fact, sometimes natural justice, sometimes oriental negligence and 
cupidity, often the fear of being disobeyed, and lastly, and especially, the 
power and riches of the princes of Moscow — whose presents always 
surpassed those of the other princes — all these motives had induced the 
khans to allow the succession to the grand principality to descend regularly 
from father to son in the branch of Moscow.’ This natural order of 
succession Dmitri Donskoi, in 1359, established by a treaty, in which his 
kinsmen con- 


‘ See the treaty of Dmitri Donskoi with Vladimir his uncle, who promised 
to pay to him the tribute of his appanage, which bore the name of the khan’s 
tribute; and the second treaty with the same Vladimir, by which the latter 
prince engaged that his boyars should pay to Dmitri the same tax which the 
grand prince might think proper to impose on his own boyars. 


‘ It was thus that, in France, in 1443, Charles VII took advantage of the 
exactions of the English, and of the terror which they inspired, to render 
perpetual the temporary taxes, and to keep up a permanent corps of twenty- 
five thousand men. 


^ Usbek, it is true, with macchiavelliau policy, designated all the children of 
Ivan I as his successors; but, in 1340, he allowed Simeon, the oldest and 
ablest of them, to make himself sole master of the throne. lanisbek Khan 
nominated Ivan II, the brother of Simeon, after his death and that of his 
children, to the exclusion of a prince of the branch of Tver or Nevski. A 
prince Dmitri, of the Nevski branch, who had been made grand prince by a 
whim of Naurus Khan, was deposed in 1362 by Murat Khan, who chose 
Dmitri Donskoi, grandson of Ivan I, and son of Ivan II. Taktamuisch also 
gave the throne to Vasili II, the eldest son of Donskoi (1389). Lastly, Ulu- 
Mahomet nominated Vasili III, son of Vasili II, and father of the great Ivan 
II, whom this long succession rendered so powerful that he completely 
crushed the horde. 
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sented to renounce the mode of succession from brother to brother. It was 
the most remarkable among them, ‘S/adimir the Brave, who was the first to 
sign this act. In several other conventions, Vladimir acknowledged himself 
the vassal and lieutenant, not merely of Dmitri, but also of Vasili his son, 
and even of the son of Vasili, when he was only five years of age. Tliis 
example, set by a prince who, of aU the possessors of appanages, was the 
most renowned for his prudence and his valour, was followed by the others. 
Thus, like the Capets, kings of France, did Ivan I, and particularly Dmitri 
Donskoi, begin the monarchy by restoring the direct succession, in causing, 
while they lived, their eldest sons to be recognised as their successors. 
Afterwards we see Vasili, son of Dmitri, persevering in this practice, and 
Vasili the Blind, his grandson, raising up his tottering throne, and preparing 
the autocracy of the fourth Russian period, by associating with himself his 
next heir, the great Ivan III. 


It is easy to conceive the infallible effect of this order of succession, and 
with what promptitude it must necessarily have extended and consolidated 
the power of the grand princes. In fact, the ideas of the father being 
transmitted to the son by education, their policy was more consistently 
followed up, and their ambition had a more direct object. The nobles could 
not fail to attach themselves more devotedly to a prince whose son and heir, 
growing up amongst them, would know only them, and would recompense 
their services in the persons of their children; for the necessary consequence 
of the succession of power in the same branch, was the succession of 
favours and dignities in the same families. 


Even before Dmitri had established the principle, the boyars saw the 
advantages which this order of succession held out to them. Here, as 
elsewhere, the fact preceded the law. This was the reason of their restoring 


the direct line in the grandson of Ivan Kalita; it was they who made him 
grand prince at the age of twelve years, and who subjected the other princes 
to him. In like manner, about 1430, they maintained this order of succession 
in Vasili the Blind. Contemporary annalists declare that these ancient boyars 
of the grand principality detested the descent from brother to brother; for, in 
that system, each prince of the lateral branch arrived from his appanage 
with other boyars, whom he always preferred, and whom he could not 
satisfy and establish but at the expense of the old. On the other hand, the 
most important and transmissible places, the most valuable favours, an 
hereditary and more certain protection, and greater hopes, attracted a 
military nobility around the grand princes. In a very short time, their 
elevation to the level of the humbled petty princes flattered their vanity, and 
completed their junction with the principal authority. This circumstance 
explains the last words of Dmitri Donskoi to his boyars, when he 
recommended his son to their protection. “Under my reign,” said he, “you 
were not boyars, but really Russian princes.” In fact (to cite only some 
examples), we see that his armies were as often commanded by boyars as 
by princes, and that, from this epoch, it was no longer a prince of the blood, 
but a boyar of the grand prince, who was his lieutenant at Novgorod. 


Nay, more, when the succession from father to son was once established, 
there were, at the very beginning, two minorities (those of Dmitri, and of 
Vasili, his grandson), during which the boyars composed the council of 
regency, governed the state, and were the equals, and even the superiors, of 
the princes who held appanages. This will explain why, in 1392, the boyars 
of Boris, the last prince of Suzdal, gave up him and his appanage to Vasili 
Dmitrievitch of Moscow. The motive is to be found only in their 
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interest; as the grand prince of Moscow entrusted them with the government 
of the appanages, and thus substituted the nobles in the place of the princes. 
A very remarkable circumstance, with respect to Dmitri Donskoi, is, on the 
one hand, the energy with which he subdued those princes, and, on the 
other, his circumspect treatment of his boyars. According to Karamsin, it is 
more especially to their pride and jealousy of the tyssiatchsky of Moscow 
(the boyar of the city, or of the commune, a sort of civil and military 
tribune, elected by the people), that we are to attribute the abolition of that 
office by Donskoi. During the preceding reign, another tyssiatchsky of 
Moscow, who claimed precedence of even the boyars of the grand prince, 
had been murdered by them. 


When this hereditary protection afforded by the grand princes of the 


Moscow branch was once fairly established, the nobles of each appanage, 
who constituted its army, had thenceforth an asylum, and, as it were, a 
tribunal for redress, to which they could appeal whenever they were 
dissatisfied with their prince. It was this which made Tver fall before Ivan 
Kalita; for the sovereign prince of that first and last rival of Moscow having 
preferred to his boyars the people of Pskov, who had defended him, the 
former withdrew to Moscow. 


The power of Ivan Kalita being once raised by the Tatars’ a’d, and by the 
re-establishment of the di-rect line of succession, and thoroughly developed 
by his son and grandson, Simeon the Proud and Dmitri Donskoi, it 
followed, as a natural consequence, that he who was most able to reward 
and to punish drew around him, and retained, the whole of the nobles. 
These constituted the sole strength of the appanaged princes; their 
defection, therefore, completed the subjugation of the princes. Dmitri 
Donskoi was, therefore, in reality sovereign, as is proved by his treaties 
with the princes who held appanages, all of whom he reduced to be his 


vassals. And, accordingly, notwithstanding the appanages which he gave to 
his sons, and the dissensions which arose out of that error — an error as yet, 
perhaps, unavoidable — the attachment of the nobles, for which we have 
just assigned a rea-son, always replaced the legitimate heir on the tin-one. 


Already, so early as about 1366, the Russian princes could no longer 
venture to contend against their lord paramount by any other means than by 
denunciations to the horde; but to what khan could they be addressed? 
Discord had created several : what result was to be hoped from them? 
Divided among themselves, the Tatar armies had ceased to be an available 
force. The journeys to the Golden Horde, which had originally contributed 
to keep the Russian princes in awe, now served to afford them an insight 
into the weakness of their enemies. The grand princes returned from the 
horde with the confidence that they might usmp with mipmiity; and their 
competitors 
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with envoys and letters, which even they themselves well knew would be of 
no avail. It was, then, obvious in Russia, that the only protecting power was 
at Moscow: to have recourse to its support was a matter of necessity. The 
petty princes could obtain it only by the sacrifice of their independence; and 
thus all of them became vassals to the grand prince Dmitri. 


Never did a great man arise more opportunely than this Dmitri. It was a 
propitious circumstance, that the dissensions of the Tatars gave them full 
occupation during the eighteen years subsequent to the first three of his 
reign : ‘ this, in the first place, allowed him time to extinguish the 
devastating fury of Olgerd the Lithuanian, son of Gedimin, father of lagello, 
and conqueror of all Lithuania, Volhinia, Smolensk, Kiev, and even of 
Taurida; secondly, to unite several principalities with his throne ; and lastly, 
to compel the other princes, and even the prince of Tver, to acknowledge 
his paramount authority. 


The contest with the latter was terrible : four times did Dmitri overcome 
Michael, and four times did the prince of Tver, aided by his son-in-law, the 
great Olgerd, prince of Lithuania, rise again victorious. In this obstinate 
conflict, Moscow itself was twice besieged, and must have fallen, had it not 
been for its stone walls, the recent work of the first regency of the 
Muscovite boyars. But, at length, Olgerd died; and Dmitri, who, but three 
years before, could appear only on his knees at the horde, now dared to 
refuse the khan his tribute, and to put to death the insolent ambassador who 
had been sent to claim it. 


We have seen that, fifty years earlier, a similar instance of temerity caused 
the branch of Tver to fall beneath that of Moscow; but times were changed. 
The triple alliance of the primate, the boyars, and the grand prince, had now 


restored to the Russians a confidence in their own strength : they had 
acquired boldness from a conviction of the power of their grand prince, and 
from the dissensions of the Tatars. Some bands of the latter, wandering in 
Muscovy in search of plunder, were defeated; at last the Tatars have fled 
before the Russians! they are become their slaves, the delusion of their 
invincibility is no more! 


The burst of fury which the khan exlaibited on learning the murder of his 
representative, accordingly served as a signal for the confederation of all 
the Russian princes against the prince of Tver. He was compelled to submit 
to the grand prince, and to join with him against the horde. 


The Battle of the Don or Kulikovo (1380 A.D.J 


I Russia now began to feel that there were three things which were 
indispensably necessary to her; the establishment of the direct succession, 
the concentration of the supreme power, and the union of all parties against 
the Tatars. The movement in this direction was taken very opportunely ; for 
it happened simultaneously that the Mongolian chief, Mamai, was also 
disembarrassed of his civil wars (1380), and he hastened with all his forces 
into Russia to re-establish his slighted authority; but he found the grand 
prince Dmitri confronting him on the Don, at the head of the combined 
Russian princes and an army of two hundred thousand-men. Dmitri put it to 
the choice of his troops whether they would go to encounter the foe, who 
were encamped at no great distance on the opposite shore of the river, or 
remain on this side and wait the attack? With one voice they declared for 
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over to the assault. The grand prince immediately transported his battalions 
across the river, and then tmned the vessels adrift, in order to cut off aU 
hopes of escaping by retreat, and inspire his men with a more desperate 
valour against an enemy who was three times stronger in numbers. The 
fight began. The Russians defended themselves valiantly against the furious 
attacks of the Tatars; the hosts of combatants pressed in such numbers to the 
field of battle, that multitudes of them were trampled under foot by the 
tumult of men and horses. The Tatars, continually relieved by fresh bodies 
of soldiers as any part was fatigued by the conflict, seemed at length to have 
victory on their side. Nothing but the impossibility of getting over the river, 
and the firm persuasion that death would directly transport them from the 
hands of the infidel enemy into the mansions of bliss, restrained the 
Russians from a general flight. But all at once, at the very moment when 
everything t seemed to be lost, a detachment of the grand prince’s army, 
which he had stationed as a reserve, and which till now had remained 
inactive and unobserved, came up in full force, fell upon the rear of the 
Tatars, and threw ¢ them into such amazement and terror that they fled, and 
left the Russians masters of the field. This momentous victory, however, 
cost them dear; thousands lay dead upon the ground, and the whole army 
was occupied eight days in burying the bodies of the dead Russians : those 
of the Tatars were left uninterred upon the ground. It was in harmony of this 
achievement that Dmitri received his honourable surname of Donskoi. 9 


Significance of Battle of Kulikovo 


The chronicles say that such a battle as that of Kulikovo had never before 
been known in Russia; even Europe had not seen the like of it for a long 
time. Such bloody conflicts had taken place in the western half of Europe at 
the beginning of the so-called Middle Ages, at the time of the great 
migration of nations, in those terrible coUisions between European and 
Asiatic armies; such was the battle of Chalons-sur-Marne, when the Roman 
general saved i western Europe from the Huns; such too was the battle of 
Tours, where the Prankish leader saved western Europe from the Arabs 
(Saracens). Western Europe was saved from the Asiatics, but her eastern 
half remained long open to their attacks. Here, about the middle of the ninth 
century, was formed an empire which should have served Europe as a 
bulwark against Asia; in the thirteenth century this bulwark was seemingly 
destroyed, but the foundations of the European empire were saved in the 
distant northwest; thanks to the preservation of these foundations, in a 
hundred and fifty years the empire succeeded in becoming unified, 
consolidated — and the victory of Kulikovo served as a proof of its 
strength. It was an omen of the trimnph of Europe over Asia, and has 
exactly the same signification in the history of eastern Em-ope as the 
victories of Chalons and Tours have in that of western Europe. It also bears 
a like character with them — that of a terrible, bloody slaughter, a desperate 
struggle between Europe and Asia, which was to decide the great question 
in the history of hmnanity: which of these two parts of the world was to 
triumph over the other. 


But the victory of Kulikovo was one of those victories which closely border 
upon grievous defeats. When, says the tradition, the grand prince ordered a 
count to be made of those who were left alive after the battle, the boyar 
Michael Aleksandrovitch reported to him that there remained in all forty 
thousand men, while more than four hundred thousand had been in action. 
And although the historian is not obliged to accept the latter state- 
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ment literally, yet the ratio here given between the living and the dead is of 
great importance to him. Four princes, thirteen boyars, and a monk of the 
monastery of Troitsa, were among the slain. It is for this reason that in the 
embellished narratives of the defeat of Mamai we see the event represented 
on one hand as a great trimnph and on the other as a woeful and lamentable 
event. There was great joy in Russia, says the chronicler, but there was also 
great grief over those slain by Mamai at the Don ; the land of Russia was 
bereft of all voyevods (captains) and men and all kinds of warriors, and 
therefore there was a great fear throughout all the land of Russia. It was this 
depopulation through loss of men that gave the Tatars a short-lived triumph 
over the victors of Kulikovo.« 


THE DESTRUCTION OF MOSCOW (1382 A.D.) 


The immediate and inevitable consequence of tlie l)attle was a sensible 
reduction of the Russian army. The numbers that fell before the Tatars could 
not be easily or speedily supplied: nor were the means of a fresh levy 
accessible. Those districts from which the grand army was ordinarily 
recruited had already exhausted their population; all the remote 
principalities had contributed in nearly equal proportion, and the majority of 
the rest of the empire was composed of persons who were unaccustomed to 
the use of arms, having been exclusively occupied in tillage or commerce. 
These circimistances, which did not damp the joy of the victory, or diminish 
its real importance, presented to the implacable foe a new temptation for 
crossing the border. But it was not until two of the wandering hordes had 
formed a junction that the Tatars were able to undertake the enterprise. The 
preparations for it occupied them two years. In 1382, the hordes of the Don 
and the Volga united, and making a descent upon the frontier provinces with 
success, penetrated as far as Moscow. The city had been previously fortified 
by the boyars with strong ramparts and iron gates; and Dmitri, trusting with 
confidence to the invincibility of the fortifications, left the capital in the 
charge of one of his generals, while he imprudently went into the interior to 
recruit his army. His absence in the hour of danger spread consternation 
amongst the peaceable part of the inhabitants, particularly the clergy, who 
relied upon his energies on the most trying occasions. The metropolitan, 


The so-called expulsion of the Hyksos mainly consisted in the removal of a 
foreign dynast and his troops, and not in the expatriation of a whole people ; 
yet the battles which this result entailed had hardened the Egyptians into a 
warlike race, and the national army thus created gave the kings of the 
XVnith and X1Xth Dynasties a weapon which they utilised for centuries 
afterwards, partly to reduce broad stretches of foreign territory to their 
sovereignty or supremacy, partly also from time to time to impose new 
constitutions on the reduced territories, and to pillage to the fullest extent 
districts whose inhabitants had proved rebellious. In the most important 
centres they subdued, they placed Egyptian garrisons, introduced Egyptian 
officials to collect taxes as they became due, erected strongholds in places 
where, for strategical reasons, they seemed likely to be of advantage ; a 
king of the XXth Dynasty even goes so far as to boast of having raised a 
temple to Amen in Canaan. They are animated, however, by no set intention 
to incorporate 
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[ca. 1500 B.C.] one province after another with their empire ; their nearest 
concern is to press as far north as possible, to the North Syrian forehand of 
the Eujihrates. They succeeded from time to time, although always for a 
short space only, in procuring free communication with the banks of the 
great mysterious torrent which did not run north as did their own Nile at 
home, but flowed in the direction of the distant south. Here was the turning- 
point of the trade route along which the ” bluestone of Babel ” and so many 
other rare products of Mesopotamia found their way to the ” wretched ” 
Ruthennu, the inhabitants of Syria. Thus at a comparatively cheap rate 
could be produced a num-ber of the coveted articles which the commerce 
between northern Syria and the Canaanite country had made expensive. 


Concerning events that take jalace in Phoenicia the Egyptian monuments of 
this time give us little information. Aahmes seems to have visited this scene 
of action, for by the country of Zahi, which is mentioned in an inscription 
of his, the Egyptians understand that slice of Syria to which Phoenicia 
belongs. 


accompanied by a great number of the citizens, left the city upon the 
approach of the Tatars. The small garrison that remained made an 
ineffectual show on the ramparts, and the Tatars, who might not otherwise 
have gained their object, prevailed upon the timidity of the Russians, who 
consented to capitulate upon a promise of pardon. The Tatars observed their 
pledge in this instance as they had done in every similar case — by availing 
themselves of the first opportunity to violate it. They no sooner entered 
Moscow than they gave it to the flames, and massacred every living person 
they met in the streets. Having glutted their revenge with a terrible scene of 
slaughter and conflagration, they returned home, satisfied with having 
reduced the grand princedom once more, after their own fashion, to 
subjection. They did not perceive that in this exercise of brutal rage they 
strengthened the moral power of Russia, by giving an increased motive to 
co-operation, and by rendering the abhorrence of their yoke still more bitter 
than before. All they desired was the physical and visible evidence of 
superiority; either not heeding, or not comprehending, the silent and unseen 
progress of that strength which combined opinion acquires under the 
pressure of blind tyranny. 


Dmitri, thus reduced to submission, was compelled once more to per- 
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form the humiliating penance of begging his dignity at the hands of the 
khan. Empire had just been within his grasp; he had bound up the shattered 
parts of the great mass; he had effected a union of sentiment, and a bond of 
co-operation ; but in the effort to estabUsh this desirable end, he had 
exhausted the means by which alone it could be perpetuated. Had the Tatars 
suffered a short period more to have elapsed before they resumed the work 
of spoliation, it is not improbable but that a sufficient force could have been 
raised to repel them: but they appeared in considerable numbers, animated 
by the wildest passions, at a time when Dmitri was unable to make head 
against their approach. The result was unavoidable; and the grand prince, in 
suing to be reinstated on the throne from which he was virtually expelled, 


merely acquiesced in a necessity which he could not avert. But the 
destruction of Moscow had no effect upon the great principle that was now 
in course of development all over the empire. The grand princedom was 
still the centre of all the Russian operations : the grand prince was still the 
acknowledged authority to which all the subordinate rulers deferred. Wliile 
this paramount virtue of cohesion remained unimpaired, the incursions of 
the Tatars, however calamitous in their passing visitations, had no other 
influence upon the ultimate destiny of the country than that of stimulating 
the latent patriotism of the population, and of convincing the petty princes, 
if indeed any further evidence were wanted, of the disastrous impolicy of 
wasting their resources in private feuds. 


THE DEATH OF DMITRI DONSKOi; HIS PLACE IN HISTORY 


The example of Dmitri Donskoi had clearly pointed out the course which it 
was the policy of the grand prince to follow; but, in order to place his own 
views beyond the reach of speculation, and to enforce them in as solemn a 
manner as he could upon his successors, that prince placed a last injunction 
upon his son, which he also addressed in his will to all future grand princes, 
to persevere in the lofty object of regeneration by maintaining and 
strengthening the domestic alliances of the sovereignty, and resisting the 
Tatars until they should be finally driven out of Russia. His reign of twenty- 
seven years, crowned with eventful circumstances, and subjected to many 
fluctuations, established two objects which were of the highest consequence 
to the ultimate completion of the great design. Amidst all the impediments 
that lay in his way, or that sprang up as he advanced, Dmitri continued his 
efforts to create an order of nobility — the boyars, [who, scattered through 
every part of the empire, and surrounding his court on all occasions of 
political importance, held the keys of communication and control in their 
hands, by which the means of concentration were at all times facilitated. 
That was one object, involving in its fulfilment the gradual reduction of the 
power of the petty princes, and contributing mainly to the security of the 
second object, which was the chief agent of his designs against the Tatars. 
In proportion as he won over the boyars to his side, and gave them an 
interest in his prosperity, he increased the power of the grand princedom. 
These were the elements of his plan: the progressive concentration of the 
empire, and the elevation of the grand princedom to the supreme authority. 


The checks that he met in the prosecution of these purposes, of which the 
descent of the Tatar army upon Moscow was the principal, slightly retarded, 
but never obscured, his progress. The advances that he had made were 
evident. It did not require the attestation of his dying instructions to explain 
the aim of his life : it was visibly exemplified in the institutions he 
bequeathed to 
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his country; in the altered state of society; and in the general submission of 
the appanages to a throne which, at the period of his accession, was shaken 
to its centre by rebellion. ‘^ 


In 1389 Dmitri died at the early age of thirty-nine. His grandfather, his 
imcle, and his father had quietly prepared ample means for an open decisive 
struggle. Dmitri’s merit consisted in the fact that he understood how to take 
advantage of these means, understood how to develop the forces at his 
disposal and to impart to them the proper direction at the proper time. We 
do not intend to weigh the merits of Dmitri in comparison with those of his 
predecessors; we will only remark that the application of forces is usually 
more evident and more resounding than their preparation, and that the reign 
of Dmitri, crowded as it was from beginning to end with the events 
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of a persistent and momentous struggle, easily eclipsed the reigns of his 
predecessors with their sparse incidents. Events like the battle of Kulikovo 
make a powerful impression upon the imagination of contemporaries and 
endure long in the remembrance of their descendants. It is therefore not 
surprising that the victor ot Mamai should have been given beside Alex- 
anaer Nevski so conspicuous a place amongst the princes of the new 
northeastern Russia. The best proof of the great importance attributed to 
Dmitri’s deedo by contemporaries is to be found in the existence of a 


separate narrative of the exploits of this prince, a separate embellished 
biography. Dmitri’s appearance is thus described: “He was strong and 
valiant, and great and broad in body, broad shouldered and very heavy, his 
beard and hair were black, and very wonderful was his gaze.” In his 
biography the severity of his life is extolled, his aversion to pleasure, his 
piety, gentleness, his chastity both before and aftei marriage; among other 
things it is said: “Although he was not learned in books, yet he had spiritual 
books in his heart.” The end of Dmitri is thus described: “He fell ill and was 
in great pain, then it abated, but he again fell into a great sickness and his 
groaning came to his heart, for it touched his inner parts and his soul 
already drew near to death “ 


The important consequences of Dmitri’s activity are manifested in his 
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will and testament, in which we meet with hitherto unheard-of dispositions. 
The Moscow prince blesses his eldest son Vasili and endows him with the 


frand principality of \ladimLr, which he calls his paternal inheritance. 
)onskoi no longer fears any rivals to his son, either from Tver or Suzdal. 
Besides Vasili, Dmitri had five sons: luri, Andrew, Peter, John, and 
Constantine; but the two latter were under age, Constantine having been 
born only four days before his father’s death, and the grand prince confides 
his paternal domain of Moscow to his four elder sons. In this domain, that is 
in the town of Moscow and the districts appertaining to it, Donskoi had 
ruled over two parts or shares, the share of his father Ivan and of his uncle 
Simeon, while the third share was under the rule of Vladimir Andreevitch, 
to whom it now remained. Of his two shares the grand prince left one half 
to his eldest son Vasili ; the other half was divided in three parts among the 
remaining sons, and the other towns of the principality of Moscow were 
divided among the four sons; Kolomna went to Vasili, the eldest, 
Zvenigorod to luri, Mozhaisk to Andrew, Dmitrov to Peter. 


THE REIGN OF VASILI-DMITRIEVITCH (13S9-142.5 A.D.) 


From the very commencement of his reign the young son of Donskoi 
showed tliat he would remain true to the traditions of his father and 
grandfather. A year after the khan’s ambassador had placed him on the 
grand prince’s tluone at Vladimir, Vasili set out for the horde and there 
purchased a iarlik (letter-patent of the khans) for the principality of Nijni- 
Nov- gorod, which not long before, after many entreaties had been obtained 
from the horde by Boris Constantinovitch. When the h tter heard .of Vasili’s 
designs, Boris called together his boyars and said to them with tears in his 
eyes: “My lords and brothers, my boyars and friends! remember your oath 
on the cross, remember what you swore to me!” The senior among his 
boyars was Vasili Rumianietz, who replied to the prince: “Do not grieve, 
my lord prince! we are all faithful to thee and ready to lay down our heads 
and to shed our blood for thee.” Thus he spoke to his prince, but meanwhile 
he sent to Vasili Dmitrievitch, promising to give up Boris Constantinovitch 
to him. On his way back from the horde, when he had reached Kolomna, 
Vasili sent from there to Nijni the aml^assador of Toktamish and his own 
boyars. At first Boris would not let them enter the town, but Rumianietz 
said to him : ” My lord prince, the khan’s ambassador and the Muscovite 
boyars come here in order to confirm peace and establish everlasting love, 
but thou wishest to raise dissensions and war; let them come into the town; 
what can they do to thee? we are all with thee.” But as soon as the 
ambassador and boyars had entered the town, they ordered the bells to be 
rung, assembled the people, and announced to them that Nijni already 
belonged to the prince of Moscow. When Boris heard this he sent for his 
boyars and said to them: “My lords and brothers, my beloved drujina! 
remember your oath on the cross, do not give me up to my enemies.” But 
this same Rumianietz replied : ” Lord prince ! do not hope in us, we are no 
longer thine, we are not with thee, but against thee!’” Boris was seized, and 
when somewhat later Vasili Dmitrievitch came to Nijni, he placed there his 
lieutenants; and Prince Boris, with his wife, children, and partisans, he 
ordered to be carried away in chains to various towns and kept in strict 
imprisoiunent.« 


The princes of Suzdal, Boris’ nephews, were banished, and Vasili also 
acquired Suzdal. Later on the princes of Suzdal made peace with the grand 
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prince and received back from him their patrimonial estates, but from 
generation to generation they remained dependants of Moscow and not 
independent mlers. In 1395 took place an event which raised the moral 
importance of Moscow: on account of an expected invasion of Timur 
(Tamerlane), which, however, never took place, Vasili Dmitrievitch ordered 
to be transported from Madimir to i\loscow that famous ikon which Andrew 
had formerly taken from Kiev to his beloved town of \nadimir; this ikon 
now served to consecrate the pre-eminence of Moscow over all other 
Russian towns. 


Following in the steps of his predecessors, Vasili Dmitrievitch oppressed 
Novgorod, but did not however entirely attain to the goal of his designs. 
Twice he endeavoured to wrest her Dvinsk colonies from her, taking 
advantage of the fact that in the Dvinsk territories a party had been formed 
which preferred the rule of the Moscow grand prince to that of Grand 
Novgorod. The people of Novgorod were fortunate in defending their 
colonies, but they paid dearly for it: the grand prince laid waste the territory 
of Novgorod, and ordered some of the inhabitants who had killed a partisan 
of his at Torzhok to be strangleil; but worse than all, Novgorod itself could 
not get on without the grand prince and was obliged to turn to him for help 
when another grand prince, namely the Lithuanian, attempted its conquest. 


At that period the horde was so torn up with inward dissensions that Vasili 
had not for some years paid tribute to the khan and regarded himself as 
independent; but in 1408 an imexpected attack was made on Moscow by 
the Tatar prince Edigei, who like Mamai, without being khan himself, made 
those who bore the name of khan obey him. Vasili Dmitrievitch being off 
his guard and thinking that the horde had become weakened, did not take 
early measures against his wily adversary, who deceived him by his 
hypocrisy and pretended goodwill. Like his father he escaped to Kostroma, 
but provided better than his father for the defence of Moscow by confiding 
it to his brave uncle. Prince Vladimir Andreevitch. The inhabitants 


themselves burned their faubourg, and Edigei could not take the Kremlin, 
but the horde laid waste many Russian towns and villages. Moscow now 
learned that although the horde had no longer the power to hold Russia in 
servitude, yet it might still make itself terrible by its sudden incursions, 
devastations, and capture of the inhabitants. Shortly thereafter, in 1412, 
Vasili went to the horde to do homage to the new khan Djelalledin, brought 
him tribute, and made presents to the Tatar grandees, so that the khan 
confirmed the grand principality to the prince of Moscow, although he had 
previously intended to bestow it upon the exiled prince of Nijni-Novgorod. 
The power of the khans over Russia was now only held by a thread ; but for 
some time yet the Moscow princes could take advantage of it in order to 
strengthen their own authority over Russia and to shelter their inclinations 
under the shadow of its ancient might. Meanwhile they took measures of 
defence against the Tatar invasions, which might be all the more annoying 
because they were directed from various sides and from various fragments 
of the crumbling horde. In the west the Lithuanian power, which had sprimg 
up under Gedimin, and grown great under Olgerd, had attained to its utmost 
limits under Vitovt. 


Strictly speaking, the supreme authority over Lithuania and the part of 
Russia in subjection to it belonged to lagello, king of Poland; but Lithuania 
was governed independently in the quality of viceroy by his cousin Vitovt, 
the son of that Keistut who had been strangled by lagello. Vitovt, following 
the example of his predecessors, aimed at extending the frontiers of 
Lithuania at the expense of the Russian territories, and gradually 
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subjugated one after another of them. VasiU Dmitrievitch was married to 
the daughter of Vitovt, Sophia; throughout his reign, he had to keep up 
friendly relations with his kinsman, and yet be on his guard against the 
ambitious designs of his father-in-law. The Muscovite prince acted with 
great caution and prudence, giving way to his father-in-law as far as 
possible, but safeguarded himself and Russia from him. He did not hinder 


Vitovt from taking Smolensk, chiefly because the last prince of Smolensk, 
luri, was a villain in the full sense of the word, and the inhabitants 
themselves pre-ferreei to submit to Vitovt, rather than to their own prince. 
When however Vitovt showed too plainly his intentions of capturing Pskov 
and Novgorod, the grand prince of Moscow openly took up arms against his 
father-in-law and a war seemed imminent; but in 1407 the matter was 
settled between them, and a peace was concluded by which the river Ougra 
was made a boundary between the Muscovite and the Lithuanian 
possessions. 


VASILI VASILIEVITCH (AFTERWARDS CALLED ” THE BLIND” OR 
” THE DARK “) 


Vasili Dmitrievitch died in 1425. His successor, Vasili Vasilievitch, was a 
man of limited gifts and of weak mind and will, but capable of every 
villainy and treachery. The members of the princely house had been held in 
utter subjection under Vasili Dmitrievitch, but at his death they raised_ their 
heads, and luri, the uncle of Vasili Vasilievitch, endeavoured to obtain the 
grand principality from the horde. But the artful and wily boyar,_Ivan 
Dmitrievitch Vsevolozhsky, succeeded in 1432 in setting aside luri and 
assuring the grand principality to Vasili Vasilievitch. When luri pleaded his 
right of seniority as uncle, and in support of his claim cited precedents by 
which uncles had been preferred, as seniors in years and birth, to their 
nephews, Vsevolozhsky represented to the khan that Vasili had already 
received the principality by will of the khan and that this will should be 
held above all laws and customs. This appeal to the absolute will of the 
khan pleased the latter and Vasili Vasilievitch remained grand prince. Some 
years later this same boyar, angered at Vasili because the latter had first 
promised to marry his daughter and then married Marie laroslavna, the 
granddaughter of Vladimir Andreevitch Serpukhovski, himself incited luri 
to wrest the principality from his nephew. Thus Russia again became the 
prey of civil wars, which were signalised by hideous crimes. luri, who had 
taken possession of Moscow, was again expelled and soon after died. The 
son of luri, Vasili Kossoi (the Squinting) concluded peace with Vasili, and 
then, having treacherously violated the treaty, attacked Vasili, but he was 
vanquished, captured, and blinded (1435). After a few years the following 
events took place at the Golden Horde: the khan Ulu Makhmet was 


deprived of his throne and sought the aid of the grand prince of Moscow. 
The grand prince not only refused him his aid, but also drove him out of the 
boundaries of the territory of Moscow. Ulu Makhmet and his partisans then 
established themselves on the banks of the Volga at Kazan, and there laid 
the foundations of a Tatar empire that during a whole century brought 
desolation on Russia. Ulu Makhmet, as ruler of Kazan, avenged himself on 
the Muscovite prince for the past, was victorious over him in battle, and 
took him prisoner. Vasili Vasilievitch only recovered his liberty by paying 
an enormous ransom. When he returned to his native land, he was against 
his will obliged to lay upon the people heavy taxes and to receive Tatars 
into his principality and give them estates. All this awakened dissatisfaction 
against him, of which the Galician prince Dmitri Shemiaka, the brother of 
Kossoi, hastened to take 


Without compromising themselves by a useless defence, the cities of 
Phoenicia already appear to have done homage to Tehutimes I, and to have 
discharged tribute. They must have been well content for the sovereigns of 
Egypt to rout the robber hordes of the mountains in Lebanon and Bekaa, 
and for a foreign jurisdiction and a foreign power to restore peace and order 
in northern Syria by the force of arms. True, they themselves did not always 
escape from these encounters with impunity. Tehutimes III repeatedly 
entered Phoenicia at the head of his army. On his return from Tunep in the 
twenty-ninth year of his reign, he sacked at harvest time the whole country 
of Zahi. The great corn stores lying ready to be threshed were 
commandeered, and an equal store of wine and oil. In the thirty-fourth year 
he took two cities of the land of Zahi, and in one of his last campaigns he 
destroyed the city of Arkali, i.e., Akko. In the reports of the campaigns of 
Tehutimes II there is no mention of Tyre and Sidon. By the term ” dwellers 
in the harbour ” (their overthrow being alluded to in a poetical description 
of the power of this monarch) we should, however, comprehend the 
inhabitants of tlie coast towns of Phoenicia. Gaza and Joppa are repeatedly 
mentioned at this time. 


In the annals of Tehutimes III, Keft ships and Kepuna ships laden with 
timber are mentioned. In tlie poetical description of victory mentioned 
above, the land of Kefa is placed together with Asebi, i.e., with Cyprus or 
with a territorial portion of this island. We may hazard the conclusion that 
in Kefa are comprehended the islands of the “great sea,” i.e., of the 
Mediterranean ; at all events it is not to be looked for in Phcenicia. 
Otherwise Tehutimes III would have included Kefa as the scene of his 
acliievements in tlie annals along with Zahi and the lands of the Ruthennu. 
Moreover, the Keft people, represented by the Egyptians, do not in the 
slightest degree resemble the Cauaanites. Clearly the Egyptian artists do not 
find in them the characteristic features which they are so fond of 
representing in the Semites of Anterior Asia, even until they pass into the 
regime of caricature. 


The successor of Tehutimes III was Amenhotep II, of whose campaign in 
Syria we have but fragmentary evidence. His rule and that of his son 
Tehutimes IV lasted but a short while. Then came Amenhotep III, who 
reigned more than thirty-six years, and to him succeeded Amenhotep IV, 
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advantage, and joining himself to the princes of Tver and Mozhaisk, in 
1446 he ordered Vasili to be treacherously seized at the monastery of 
Troitsa and blinded. Shemiaka took possession of the grand principality and 
kept the blind Vasili in confinement, but observing an agitation among the 
people, he yielded to the request of Jonas, bishop of Riazan, and gave Vasili 
his liberty, at the same time making him swear that he would not seek to 
regain the grand principality. Vasili did not keep his oath, and in 1447 the 
partisans of the blind prince again raised him to the throne. 


It is remarkable that from this period the reign of Vasili Vasilievitch entirely 
changed in character. Wliile he had his eyesight, Vasili was a most 
insignificant sovereign, but from the time that he lost his eyes, his reign 
becomes distinguished for its firmness, intelligence, and decision. It is 
evident that clever and active men must have ruled in the name of the blind 
prince. Such were the boyars: the princes Patrikeev, Riapolovski, Koshkin, 
Plesktcheev, Morozov, and the famous voyevods, Striga-Obolenski and 
Theodore Bassenok, but above all the metropolitan Jonas. 


Jonas Becomes Metropolitan 


Jonas was a native of Kostroma. Wlien he was made bishop of Riazan he 
did not in any wise become a partisan of the local views, his sympathies 
inclined to Moscow because, in conformity with the conditions of that 
epoch, Jonas saw in Moscow alone the centre of Russian unification. In 
1431, at the death of the metropolitan Photius, Jonas was elected 
metropolitan, but the patriarch of Constantinople had already named the 
Greek Isidore to that ofl[ice. This Isidore had participated in the capacity of 
Russian metropolitan, in the Florentine council which had proclaimed the 
union of the Greek church with the Roman, the pope of Rome to be the 
head of the Universal church. Isidore, Russian woman 


together with the patriarch of Constantinople 


and the Byzantine emperor had submitted to the pope; for Isidore was at 
heart a Greek: all his aims were directed to the salvation of his perishing 
country, and like many other Greeks he hoped through the pope to arouse 
Europe against the Turks. It was these hopes that had ‘caused the Greeks of 
that time to sacrifice the independence of their church. In the eyes of Isidore 
Russia too was to serve as an instrument for Greek patriotic designs; but the 
union was rejected at Moscow, Isidore was driven out, and for some years 
the office of metropolitan of Moscow remained unoccupied. Kiev had its 
own metropolitans since the days of Vitovt, but Moscow did not wish to 
have anything to do with them. The bishop of Riazan, Jonas, having been 
already named metropolitan by the Russian clergy, enjoyed at Moscow a 
pre-eminent importance and influence, and finally, in 1448, this archbishop 
was raised to the rank of metropolitan by an assembly of the Russian 
bishops, 
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without regard to the patriarch. This event was a decisive breach with the 
past, and from that time the eastern-Russian church ceased to depend upon 
the patriarch of Constantinople and acquired full independence. The centre 
of her supreme power was Moscow, and this circumstance definitively 
established that moral importance of Moscow, which had been aimed for by 
the metropolitan Peter, which had been held up by Alexis, and which had 
received greater brilliancy from the transfer of the ikon of the Blessed 
Virgin from Vladimir. From that time the Russian territories not yet subject 
to Moscow and aiming to preserve their independence from her — Tver, 
Riazan, Novgorod — were bountl to her more closely by spiritual bonds. 


When he had for the third time ascended the throne of Moscow, the grand 
prince designated as co-regent with himself his eldest son Ivan, who was 
thenceforth called grand prince like his father, as is shown by the treaties of 
that period. It was from that time that the political activity of Ivan 
commenced and gradually widened; and there is no doubt that when he 
attained his majority it was he, and not his blind father that directed the 
accomplishment of the events which led to the strengthening of Moscow. 
Prince Dmitri Shemiaka, who had been obliged to promise on his oath to 
desist from any further attempts upon the grand principality, did not cease 
to show his enmity against Vasili the Dark. The clergy wi’ote to Shemiaka a 
letter of admonishment, but he would not listen to their remonstrances, and 
the armies of Moscow marched with the blessing of Jonas and accompanied 
by the young prince, against Shemiaka in Galicia. Shemiaka was defeated 
and fletl to Novgorod, where the inhabitants gave hun a refuge, and Galicia 
with its dependencies was again joined to Moscow. Shemiaka continued to 
plot against Vasili, took Ustiug, and established himself there; but the young 
prince Ivan Vasilievitch drove him out, and Shemiaka again fled to 
Novgorod. The metropolitan Jonas issued an edict declaring Shemiaka 
exconununicated from the church, forbidding orthodox persons to eat and 
drink with him, and reproaching the people of Novgorod for having 
received him. It was then decided at Moscow to put an end to Shemiaka by 
secretly murdering him; the secretary Borodati, through Shemiaka’s boyar 
Ivan Kotov, induced Shemiaka’s cook to prepare and serve to him a 
poisoned fowl (1453). 


Vasili the Dark died on the 5th of March, 1462, from an imsuccessful 
treatment of burns. He outlived his chief counsellor, the metropolitan Jonas, 
by a year, the latter having died on the 31st of March, 1461.” 


A REVIEW OF THE INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT DURING THE 
TATAR PERIOD 


The beginning of the fourteenth century was the commencement of a new 
epoch in the life of Russia; in its two halves two empires began to chrys- 
tallize : that of Moscow in the east and that of Lithuania in the west, and the 
scattered elements began to gather aromid the new centres. Such a centre 
for eastern Russia was Moscow, until then an insignificant town, rarely 
mentioned in the chronicles, being the share of the younger and therefore 
less powerful princes. Under Daniel Aleksanch’ ovitch ‘ the town of 
Moscow constituted the whole principality. With the acquisition of 
Pereiaslavl (1302), Mozhaisk (1303), and Kolomna (1308) this region 
became somewhat 


‘ A son of Alexander Nevski. 
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more extended, but when it fell to the share of Ivan Danilovitch after the 
death of his brother luri, it was still very insignificant; and yet through its 
resources the princes of Moscow managed to become the first in eastern 
Russia and little by little to gather round them the whole of eastern Russia. 
The rise of the principality of Moscow is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in the history of Russia. It is therefore not surprising that 
particular attention should have been directed towards it by historians, and 
by the light of their united investigations the phenomenon becomes 
sufficiently clear. 


In the thirteenth century, under the domination of the Tatars in eastern 
Russia, there was a continual struggle amongst the princes for the title of 
grand prince, to which they also strove to unite the possession of Vladimir. 
We also observe another distinctive feature of the time, which was that the 
princes did not remain to live in \ladimir, but only strove to unite it to their 
own possessions, and thus augment them, and, if possible, secure them for 
their families. The struggle was for the preponderance of one family over 
another through the extension of its territorial possessions. In the Kievan 
period, whoever became prince of Kiev, removed to Kiev, and named 
someone of his own family as ruler in his own principality, so that if Kiev 
were lost and it should pass into another family, he would not lose his own 
patrimony. 


During the Tatar period we note a new phenomenon : the princes did not 
merely separate themselves from their patrimonial lands, but even from 
their capitals; for instance: laroslav lived in Tver, Basil in Kostroma, 
Andrew in Gorodeza, Dmitri in Pereiaslavl, and so on. The power of a 
grand prince at that time was only a hegemony, a preponderance over other 
princes; as a testimony of their independence the other princes, the elders of 
their families (such as Riazan, Tver, etc.) began also to call themselves 
grand princes, and the preponderance of the grand prince of Vladimir little 
by little lost its significance. To all this there must yet be added another 
special circumstance, that in order for anyone to unite Vladimir and its 
territory to his possessions and thus obtain the predominance, a iarlik or 
letter of the khan was required; no rights were necessary and a wide field 
was open for every guest. Thus there appeared a new basis for the right of 
succession: the favour of the khan. To obtain this favour was the aim of all 
the princes, to keep it — a peculiar art. Whoever possessed this art would 
be the head over all eastern Russia, and whoever could maintain this 
position was bound to subordinate all the rest to himself. In consequence of 
this, the first condition for success at that time was a dexterous tactful-ness, 
and whoever possessed this quality must come out victor. This 
dexterousness was a peculiar distinction of the Muscovite princes, and in it 
lay the chief cause of their success. They had neither power nor higher 
rights, and all their hopes were founded on their own skill and the favour of 
the khan. They had no riches, and their patrimonial lands, poor and 


secluded, away from the great rivers which were then the chief means of 
communication, did not yield them large means. 


But to ensure success with the khan, his wife, and the princes of the horde, 
money was necessary; so they became saving and scraping, and all their 
capacities were directed to the acquisition of gain. Their qualities were 
neither brilliant nor attractive, but in their position it was only by these 
sober qualities that anything could be obtained. Alexander laroslavitch 
(Nevski) pointed out to his successors that their policy should be to give 
way when necessary and to wait when imcertain. He who followed this 
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counsel was successful; whosoever hurried, like Alexander Mikhailovitch 
(of Tver), was a loser in the game. 


But while taking advantage of every means of influence at the horde, the 
Muscovite princes did not lose sight of those means by which they could 
also act within Russia itself. Ivan Danilovitch managed to induce the 
metropolitan St. Peter to come to Moscow, and his successors continued to 
reside in that town. The alliance with the spiritual power, the only power 
that embraced the whole of Russia, was of extraordinary advantage to the 
Muscovite princes. 


The metropolitan could exert his influence everywhere. Thus Theognost 
closed the churches at Pskov when that city offered an asylum to Alexander 
Mikhailovitch, and St. Sergius did likewise at Nijni-Novgorod when it 
accepted a prince to whom Moscow was opposed. This alliance was a most 
natural one: if the princes needed the authority of the church, the clergy — 
at that time the representatives of the most advanced ideas concerning the 
civil order — sought to realise that order of which it stood in need even for 
its purely economic interests. There is not the slightest doubt that one of the 


chief causes of the devotion of the clergy to the views and policies of the 
Muscovite princes, lay in its conviction that it was boimd to derive material 
advantages from the concentration of all power in the hands of one prince. 
In fact, while the system of appanages prevailed, it was, on the one hand, 
extremely difficult for the clergy to enjoy its possessions and privileges in 
security, because the maintenance of this security depended not on one, but 
on many; while on the other hand, the princes of appanages infringed on 
clerical privileges more frequently than the grand prince. The dispersion of 
the monastic estates over several principalities still further contributed to 
the desire of the clergy for the abolition of the appanage system, which 
increased the difficulties of managing those estates. Especially in the case 
of war among the princes of appanages, the clergy of one appanage might 
easily be deprived of its possessions in another appange, because at such a 
time all means of injuring the enemy were considered permissible. 


In the increase of power of the Muscovite princes a leading part also 
belongs to the Moscow boyars, whose activity was principally displayed 
during the youth or minority of the grand princes.’ 


Such were the principal causes of the strength of the Moscow princes; to 
them should be added (according to the historians N. V. Stankevitch and S. 
M. Soloviov) the central position of the principality of Moscow, both in the 


‘” The origin of the Russian aristocracy,” says Turgeniev/, quoting from 
Karamzin, ” is lost in the most remote antiquity. The dignity of boyar is 
perhaps even more ancient than that of prince; it distinguished the knights 
and the most notable citizens, who, in the Slav republics, commanded the 
armies and administrated the country. This dignity appears never to have 
been hereditary, but only personal. Although in the course of time it was 
sometimes conferred by the princes, each of the ancient towns bad 
nevertheless its own boyars, who filled the principal elective offices; even 
the boyars created by the princes enjoyed a certain independence. Thus, in 
the treaties of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we often see the 
contracting parties confirming to the boyars the right of quitting the service 
of one prince to enter the service of another. Dissatisfied at Tchernigov, the 
boyar went with his numerous following to Kiev, Galitch, or Vladimir, 
where he found new fiefs and tokens of general respect. But when southern 


Russia had become transformed into Lithuania, when Moscow began to 
grow larger at the expense of the neighbouring principalities, when the 
number of princes possessing appanages began to diminish, at the same 
time that the sovereign’s power over the people was becoming more 
unlimited, then the dignity of boyar also lost its ancient importance. Popular 
power was favourable to that of the boyars, which acting through the prince 
on the people, could also act through these latter on the prince. This support 
at last failed them. Nothing remained to the boyars but to obey their prince, 
or to become traitors or rebels; there was no golden mean to take, and in the 
face of the sovereign, no legal means of opposition existed. In a word 
absolute power was developing itself.” 
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sense that Moscow is near the sources of the chief rivers, and that an attack 
from without must first fall on the surrounding principalities. But these 
causes are evidently secondary and would have no significance without the 
others : Moscow is not so far from the other principalities that these 
advantages would belong to her alone. It was much more important that a 
wise policy, by preserving Moscow from the attacks of the Tatars, attracted 
thither an increased population and thus enriched the principality. A final 
important cause was the weakening of the Tatar horde and its 
dismemberment at the end of this period, of which the princes of Moscow 
did not fail to take advantage for their own ends.‘ 


THE INFLUENCE OF TATAR DOMINATION 


Karamsin, in relating the history of the invasion of Russia by the Mongols, 
makes some reflections on the consequences of the domination of these 
barbarians for the Russian people. In spite of his devotion to autocratic 
power, he cannot prevent himself from keenly regretting the liberty which 
this power had superseded. 


“There was a time,” he says, “when Russia, shaped and elevated by the 
unity of the sovereign power, yielded neither in force nor civilisation to the 
foremost of the European powers founded by the peoples of Germany on 
the ruins of the Western Empire. Having the same character, the same laws, 
the same usages, the same political institutions, which were communicated 
to Russia by the Varangian or Norman princes, she took her place in the 
new political system of Europe with some real claims to a great importance, 
and with the remarkable advantage of being under the influence of Greece, 
the only one of all the powers which had not been overthrown by the 
barbarians. This happy time for Russia, is that of laroslav the Great. 
Strengthened by both Christianity and public order, she possessed a 
religious teaching, schools, laws, an important trade, a numerous army, a 
fleet, unity of power, and civil liberty. What was Europe at the beginning of 
the eleventh century? The theatre of feudal tyranny, of the weakness of 
sovereigns, of audacity amongst the barons, of slavery in the peoples, of 
superstition and of ignorance. The genius of Afred and Charlemagne shone 
through the darkness, but soon faded away; their memory only has 
survived, their beneficent institutions, their generous intentions, 
disappeared with them. 


” The shadow of barbarism, by veiling the horizon of Russia, hid Europe 
from its sight at the very time at which enlightenment was beginning to 
spread there; when the people began to shake ofT slavery, and the towns to 
contract alliances for their mutual guarantee against oppression; when the 
invention of the compass extended navigation and commerce; the time 
which saw the foundation of universities, in which fine maimers began to 
soften, etc. During this period Russia, oppressed and torn asunder by the 
Mongols, was collecting all her forces merely that she might not perish. 
There was then no question of civilisation for the Russians. The rigours of 


the climate did not permit the Mongols to establish themselves in Russia as 
they had done in China and India. The khans wished to reign over Russia 
only from afar. But the envoys of the horde, representing the person of the 
khan, did what they chose in Russia; the traders, even the Mongol 
vagabonds, treated Russians as vile slaves. What was the natural 
consequence? Moral degrada-tion. Forgetting national pride Russians learnt 
base cunning — the ruses and bravado of the weak. They deceived the 
Tatars, and one another they deceived still more. While ransoming 
themselves at the price of gold from 
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the oppressions of the barbarians, they became more greedy, and less 
sensitive to insults and to shame, exposed as they were to the violence of 
foreign tyrants. From the time of VasiJi laroslavitch down to that of Ivan 
Kalita (that most unhappy period!) Russia resembled a black forest rather 
than a state; might appeared to be right; he who could pillage, pillaged, 
foreigners and natives alike ; there was no safety, either on the roads or at 
home ; robbery destroyed property everywhere. And when this terrible 
anarchy began to disappear, when the stupor and the terror had ceased, and 
law, which is the soul of society, could at least be re-established, it was then 
necessary to have recourse to a severity unknown to the ancient Russians. 
Light pecuniary fines had formerly sufficed for the repression of theft, but 
already in the fourteenth century, thieves were hanged. The Russian of 
laroslav’s day knew no other blows than those he might receive in a private 
quarrel; under the yoke of the Mongols corporal punishment was 
introduced. It may be that the present character of the nation still offers 
traces which were impressed upon it by the barbarity of the conqueror. It 
must be remarked also that, together with other noble qualities, valour and 
military courage grew visibly weaker. Formerly the princes had struck with 
the sword; during this period they redressed their grievances by means only 
of baseness and complaints brought before the khans. If, after two centuries 
of such slavery, Russians have not lost all moral sense, all love for virtue, 
and all patriotism, let us thank the influence of religion; it is religion which 


called Khun-aten, the strangest of all the Pharaohs, who held his court not at 
Thebes, but in a new imperial capitol which he built for himself in the city 
known to-day as Tel-el-Amarna. He it was who had thoughts of con- 
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verting the Egyptian religion to a monotheistic system. A particularly lucky 
stroke of fate has saved from ruin at Tel-el-Amarna a number of historical 
documents of the most valuable nature, which belonged to the state archives 
of Khun-aten, and which have only recently come to light from the hidden 
repositories in which they were preserved from destruction. 


It was the discovery of these tablets that first gave the means for estimating 
correctly the extension of Babylonian civilisation in Anterior Asia even at 
this period. In those Syrian districts which were completely under the 
dominion of Egypt, men used the Babylonian cuneiform character and the 
Semitic idiom of Babylonia in written intercourse with the Egyptian court, 
and like the Aramaic in the Persian epoch, this idiom was the official 
language of diplomatic negotiations, and was consequently studied even in 
Egypt itself. 


The confusion which followed in Egypt on the decease of the unwarlike 
Khun-aten, facilitated a gradual increase in the power of the kingdom of the 
Kheta, already forwarded by the policy of that prince and his predecessor 
which had been directed rather to maintaining their possessions than to an 
extension of power. The peoples of Syria were left to themselves until, 
under Hor-em-heb, Egypt again began to acquire internal cohesion ; Seti I, 
however, was the first who was able to reconquer much of the lost territory. 
He managed to advance through Syria, to the frontiers of the Kheta 
kingdom, and to return home with a rich booty. His son and successor, 
Ramses IT, renewed the struggle for the possession of northern Palestine, 
and conducted, with varying success and through long years, a war against 
the Kheta and their allies. Finally a treaty of peace was concluded between 
the two powers, by which little more was left to the Egyptians than the 


has maintained them in the position of men and citizens, which has not 
allowed hearts to grow hard, and conscience to be silenced. Humiliated as 
Russians they again raised themselves under the name of Christians, and 
they loved their country as being a country of true believers. 


The internal constitution of the state was changed; everything which was 
free, everything which was founded on ancient rights, civil or political, 
became extinct. After having humbly cringed to the horde, the princes 
returned to their homes as terrible masters, for they were commanding in 
the name of a supreme suzerain. That which could not be done either in the 
days of laroslav the Great or in those of Andrew and of Vsevolod III, was 
accomplished noiselessly and without difficulty in the time of the Mongols. 
At Vladimir and everywhere else, except Novgorod and Pskov, there was 
no longer heard the sound of the vetche bell, that manifestation of popular 
sovereignty; a manifestation which was often timiultuous, but dear to the 
descendants of Slavo-Russians. This right of the ancient towns was no 
longer known to the new towns, like Moscow and Tver, which became 
important during the Mongol dominion. Once only do the chi-onicles make 
mention of the vetche of Moscow and they speak of it as an extraordinary 
event — when the capital, threatened by the enemy, and abandoned by the 
sovereign, found itself thrown on its own resources. The towns had lost the 
right of electing their chiefs, who, by their importance and the splendour of 
their elective dignity, had given umbrage not only to the princely dignitaries 
but to the princes themselves.” 


Wallace’s View 


The Tatar domination did not by any means Tatarise the country. The Tatars 
never settled in Russia proper, and never amalgamated with the people. So 
long as they retained their semi-pagan, semi-Buddhistic religion, a certain 
munber of their notables became Christians and were absorbed by the 
Russian noblesse ; but as soon as the horde adopted Islam, this movement 
was arrested. 
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There was no blending of the two races such as has taken place — and is 
still taking place — between the Russian peasantry and the Finnish tribes of 
the north. The Russians remained Christians, and the Tatars remainetl 
Mahom-medans; and this difference of religion raised an impassable barrier 
between the two nationalities. 


It must, however, be admitted that the Tatar domination, though it had little 
influence on the life and habits of the people, had a very deep and lasting 
influence on the political development of the nation. At the time of the 
conquest Russia was composed of a large number of independent 
principalities, all governed by the descendants of Rurik. As these 
principalities were not geographical or ethnographical units, but mere 
artificial, arbitrarily defined districts, which were regularly subdivided or 
combined according to the hereditary rights of the princes, it is highly 
probable that they would in any case have been sooner or later united under 
one sceptre; but it is quite certain that the policy of the khans helped to 
accelerate this unification and to create the autocratic power which has 
since been wielded by the czars.’ 


CHAPTER IV FROM IVAN THE GREAT TO IVAN THE TERRIBLE 
[1462-1584 A.D.] 
The great ruler who occupied the throne of Moscow at the end of the 


fifteenth century, was richly endowed with understanding ; to his 
contemporaries he appeared more lucky than active, but meanwhile it was 


his active mind that directed all the complicated and tangled threads of the 
foreign and domestic relations. If his contemporaries did not always do 
justice to the great unificator of the land of Russia, neither is posterity 
always just to him. We must allow that much had been prepared by his 
predecessors, and this was also recognised by contemporaries ; but it is 
nevertheless impossible not to acknowledge that Ivan towers far above his 
predecessors, both by his solution of ancient problems — the unification of 
Russia (which he had almost completed) and the throwing off of the Tatar 
yoke — and the raising of new ones. The ability to take advantage of 
circumstances places Ivan in the rank of great men. If we do not recognise 
his greatness, then we must apply the same judgment in part to Peter, who 
was largely only the more determined successor of his brother, father, and 
grandfather. — Bestuzhev Rhjmin.6 


ACCESSION OF IVAN (II) VASILIEVITCH 


The dynasty of the Muscovite princes, which commenced in the person of 
Ivan KaUta, and was preserved unbroken in the lineal descent, was 
fortunately strengthened by the accident of the longevity of his successors. 
The reigns of Ivan, of Simeon the Proud, of Dmitri Donskoi, of Vasili, and 
of Vasili the Blind, embraced a period of 130 years. During that time the 
people had become habituated to a right which saved them from the 
contests of rival competitors. So many protracted reigns had stamped the 
legitimate authority with an unquestioned ascendency, and with this growth 
of time its powers inevitably increased. The manners of the Russians were 
now 
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formed under a rule in which the succession was fixed and immutable, and 
ander which a j/rogressive system of legislation was gradually assuming a 
compact and tangible form. The chaos of antagonistic principles — of that 
iiisrule which is born of short-lived theories, of constant interruption, and 
unsettled governments — was rapidly dissolving ; the light of defined 
administration and regulated power was rising upon the empire; and the 
people, who were now beginning to understand the benefits of constituted 
rights, were ready to support their maintenance. 


Under these auspicious circumstances, Ivan III, or, as he is called by some 
historians, Ivan the Great, ascended the throne. 


It was not to be expected that a liberal and enlightened government could at 
once spring from the materials which were accumulated in seasons of 
anarchy, relieved only by interstitial gleams of peace. The natural issue of a 
power purchased by enormous sacrifices, and reared up amidst difficulties, 
was mimitigated despotism. The grand princedom was erected in storms. Its 
power was built up by constant accessions won at the point of the sword, or 
procured by profligate bribery. It was not the growth of steady 
improvement, of public opinion, of the voluntary acquiescence of the 
people. It began by direct oppression, absolute tyranny, and open injustice. 
The acts of outrage which the grand princes committed in their efforts to 
sustain their authority were acts of necessity. They were placed in a 
situation of peril that exposed them equally to barbarian spoilers without, 
and insidious enemies within; and they were compelled to vindicate their 
authority by the force of arms and the arts of perfidy. Their whole career 
was a fluctuating war against a series of resistances. They conciliated less 
than the}’ subdued, and the unity which was at last gained by perseverance 
in a mixed policy of violence and hypocrisy was more the bond of an 
interest in common, than the reasonable allegiance of a free people to a 
government of their own choice. 


Throughout the struggle for the concentration of the supreme control in one 
head the church, as will already have been perceived, bore a prominent part. 
The authority of the clergy had gone on gradually assuming a more stern 
and arbitrary aspect, even while the political aff’airs of the country were 
undergoing daily vicissitudes. The evils that afflicted the state passed 


harmless over the church; and while the one was subjected to disasters that 
checked its progress towards prosperity, the other was constantly enlarging 
its powers, profiting by the misfortunes that surrounded it, and gleaning its 
share of the good fortune that occasionally improved the hopes of the 
people. In the early periods when Russia was merely the victim of her own 
dissensions, the church was freely admitted as a mediator, partly in virtue of 
her office as the dispenser of charity and peace, and partly from the 
veneration in which religion and its ordinances were held. When the Tatars 
invaded Russia, they perceived the mighty influence which the priests 
exercised over the passions of the people, and, fully persuaded of the 
wisdom of attaching to their cause an order of men who wielded so 
enormous a power, they increased their privileges, exonerated them from 
taxes, and placed such premiums of gain and protection upon the monkish 
habit, that the highest amongst the nobility, and many of the princes, 
embraced the clerical profession, and added their rich possessions to the 
revenues of the church. To such an extravagance was this estimation of the 
benefits of the cowl carried, that the majority of the grand princes took 
vows before their death, and died in the retired sanctuaries of the religious 
houses. The monks of the Greek religion, loaded with the spoils of friends 
and enemies, lived in fortified dwel-168 THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA 
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lings, like the nobles of other lands, and were defended by formidable 
retinues. The primate held a court superior in magnificence to that of the 
grand prince, and surroimded by boyars, guards, and all the luxuries of the 
east, he possessed almost unlimited power over life and death; he was the 
first person who was consulted on all questions of difficulty, and, as a 
means of exliibit-ing the supremacy of his station, he instituted public 
ceremonies, at which the princes assisted, holding the bridle of the ass on 
which he rode. This tendency of the church to outgrow the space wherein 
its roots were laid, was greatly forwarded by the fertilizing contributions 
which flowed in upon it from all quarters. Whenever a phenomenon in the 
physical world alarmed the superstitions of the people, the major part of the 
population bequeathed their wealth to the monasteries, with the hope of 
propitiating the favour of Heaven and securing happiness in the next world. 
The corruptions of the church of Rome had already crept into the 


administration of the Greek faith. The system of donations that prevailed in 
Papal Italy, where even the kingdoms of earth were bartered for the 
kingdom of heaven, had set an example of which the Russian clergy were 
not slow to avail themselves. It was, perhaps, a natural conclusion that the 
clemency of the Godhead could be purchased in a country where earthly 
justice and exemptions from punishments were sold for pecuniary 
considerations. 


But the lenity and favour shown by the Tatars to the Greek clergy did i| not 
produce the effect upon which they calculated. The Tatars, accustomed i to 
rule people of different religions, and possessing within themselves no 
ecclesiastical foimdations, for their wandering mode of life prevented their 
priesthood from resolving itself into a corporation, viewed with 
comparative indifference the spreading institutions and growing strength of 
the chiu-ch. They only contemplated in the honours and advantages they 
heaped upon it, the policy of gaining over to their side a powerful body of 
auxiliaries. But the indestructible spirit of Christianity shrunk from a union 
with the creed of the pagans; while the barbarous intolerance of the Tatars 
furnished a further motive to array the priests against the enemies of their 
religion and their country. They knew that in the grand princedom resided 
the sole power by which the Tatars were ultimately to be driven out of the 
land; they saw that to arm that power with sufficient means it was necessary 
to enrich its treasury, to enlarge its bounds, and to attract within the circle of 
its sway the allegiance of the whole of the Russian principalities; they 
perceived in the civil commotions that oppressed the empire a constant 
source of internal weakness, and they dedicated their energies and their 
influence to the one object of rendering the grand prince supreme. 
Mohammedanism assailed them on the one hand, and the papal church on 
the other: they wanted a rallying point of resistance against both ; and they 
could only find it in the elevation of the throne to an imperial height. 
Hence, the clergy supported the principle of legitimacy, which by its 
consistency and perpetuity was calculated to promote the progressive 
ascension of the princely authority; and thus by degrees, and the inevitable 
progress of an active doctrine that survived through every obstacle, the 
church became blended with the state; and the policy of the priesthood, 
exercising its subtle influence governed and directed the motions of the 
civil jurisdiction. 


CHARACTER AND AIMS OF IVAN 


Ivan the Great, favoured by such auspicious dispositions on the part of the 
clergy, and by the rapid coherence of the principalities, ascended the 
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throne in 1462, at the age of twenty-two. He was a man of great cunning 
and prudence, and was remaricable for indomitable perseverance, which 
carried him triumphantly to the conclusions of his designs in a spirit of utter 
indifference to the ruin or bad faith that tracked his progress. Such a man 
alone, who was prepared to sacrifice the scruples of honour and the 
demands of justice, was fit to meet the difficulties by which the grand 
princedom was smTounded. He saw them all clearly, resolved upon the 
course he should take; and throughout a long reign, in which the paramount 
ambition of renilering Russia independent and the throne supreme was the 
leading feature of his policy, he pursued his plans with undeviating 
consistency. But that policy was not to be accomplished by open and 
responsible acts. The whole character of Ivan was tinged with the duplicity 
of the churchmen who held so high a place in his councils. His proceedings 
were neither direct, nor at first apparently conducive to the interests of the 
empire; but the great cause was secretly advancing against all impediments. 
While he forbore to risk his advantages, he left an opportunity for disunion 
amongst his enemies, by which he was certain to gain in the end. He never 
committed himself to a position of the security of which he was not sure; 
and he carried this spirit of caution to such an extremity that many of the 
early years of his reign present a succession of timid and vacillating 
movements, that more nearly resemble the subterfuges of a coward than the 
crafty artifices of a despot. 


The objects of which he never lost sight were, to free himself from enemies 
abroad, and to convert the princedom at home into an autocracy. So 
extensive a design could not have been effected by mere force of arms, for 


he had so many domestic and foreign foes to meet at once, and so many 
points of attack and defence to cover, that it was impossible ta conduct so 
grand a project by military means alone. That which he could not effect, 
therefore, by the sword, he endeavoured to perform by diplomatic intrigue; 
and thus, between the occasional victories of his armies, and the still more 
powerful influence of his subtle policy, he reduced his foes, and raised 
himself to an eminence to which none of his most ambitious predecessors 
had aspired. 


The powers against whom he had to wage this double war of arms and 
diplomacy were the Tatars and Lithuanians, beyond the frontier; and the 
independent republics of Novgorod, Viatka, and Pskov, and the princes of 
the yet unsettled appanages within. The means he had at his command were 
fully sufficient to have enabled him to subdue those princes of the blood 
who exhibited faint signs of discontent in their appanages, and who could 
have been easily reached through the widely diffused agency of the boyars; 
but the obstinate republics of the north were more difficult of access. They 
stood boldly upon their independence, and every attempt to reduce them 
was followed by as fierce a resistance, and by such a lavish outlay of the 
wealth which their commercial advantages had enabled them to amass, that 
the task was one of extraordinary difficulty. Kazan, too, the first and 
greatest of the Tatar cities, claimed a sovereignty over the republics, which 
Ivan was afraid to contest, lest that which was but a vague and empty claim 
might end in confirmed authority. It was better to permit the insolent 
republicans to maintain their entire freedom, than to hazard by indiscretion 
their transference to the hands of those Tatars who were loosened from the 
parent stock. 


His first act, therefore, was to acknowledge, directly or indirectly, according 
to the nature of their different tenures, the rights of all his foes within and 
without. He appeared to admit the justice of things as he found them: 
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betrayed his foreign enemies into a confidential reliance upon his 
acquiescence in their exactions ; and even yielded without a murmur to an 
abuse of those pretensions to which he affected to submit, but which he was 
secretly resolved to annihilate. This plausible conformity procured him time 
to prepare and mature his designs; and so insidiously did he pursue his 
purpose, that he extended that tune by a servility which nearly forfeited the 
attachment of the people. The immediate object of consideration was 
obviously the Goklen Horde, because all the princes and republics, and 
even the Poles and Lithuanians, were interested in any movement that was 
calculated to embarrass the common enemy. Ivan’s policy was to imite as 
many of his enemies as he could against a single one, and finally to subdue 
them all by the aid of each other. Had he ventured upon any less certain 
course, he must have risked a similar combination against himself. He 
began by withholding the ordinary tribute from the khan, but without 
exhibiting any symptoms of inallegiance. He merely evaded the tax, while 
he acknowledged the right; and his dissimulation succeeded in blinding the 
Tatar, who still believed that he held the grand prince as a tributary, 
although he did not receive his tribute. The khan, completely deceived, not 
only permitted this recusancy to escape with impunity, but was further 
prevailed upon to withdraw the Tatar residents, and their retinues, and the 
Tatar merchants, who dwelt in Moscow, and who infested with the haughty 
bearing of masters even the avenues of the Kremlin.? 


IVAN VASILIEVITCH MARRIES THE GREEK PRINCESS SOPHIA 
(1472 A.D.) 


By completing the work of his predecessors in destroying the independence 
of the townships and the appanaged princes, Ivan created the empire of 
Mos-cow. The form of government of this empire and all the outward 
surroundings of power were greatly influenced by the marriage of Ivan to 
Sophia, daughter of Thomas Paheologus, and niece of the last emperor of 
Byzantium, who brought to Moscow the customs and traditions of the 
Byzantine Empire. Ivan had lost his first wife in 1467, and two years later 
the question arose of his marriage with the Greek princess. Thomas 
Palseologus had retired with his family to Rome ; the idea of finding a 
bridegroom for his daughter belongs to the Greek vissarion, one of the most 
zealous partisans of the union and at that time cardinal. The cardinal and 


pope had naturally in view the finding of a new champion against the then 
terrible Turks, and at the same time of bringing Russia into the imion. The 
envoy sent to Moscow was a Greek by the name of luri, who said that 
Sophia had several suitors, whom she had refused because she did not wish 
to enter the Latin church. Ivan, after taking counsel with his mother and 
boyars, sent to Rome Karl Friazin (whose brother Ivan had been coiner of 
money at the court of Moscow) to see the bride and confer with the pope; 
the latter gave his consent and required that boyars should be sent from 
Moscow to fetch the bride ; Friazin was sent for the bride and carried on the 
negotiations; finally in June, 1472, Sophia, accompanied by the papal 
legate, left Rome. She was met with honours at Pskov in November of the 
same year, and was afterwards greeted with like homage at Novgorod. 
“When Sophia was drawing near Moscow, warm disputes arose in the grand 
prince’s council as to whether it could be allowed that a Latin crucifix 
should be carried before the legate. The metropolitan declared that in the 
event of it being permitted, the pope’s legate should enter by one gate and 
he at another : it is unbecoming to us to hear of such a thing, not to say 
witness it, for he who shows honour and love to another 
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pligion offends his own ; finally the legate had to enter without the crucifix. 
)n the day of the entry the marriage ceremony took place (November 12), 
fter which the legate presented his credentials and entered into a 
controversy *ith the metropolitan Philip, who called to his aid the scribe 
Nikita Popo-itch. The chronicler says that being in despair of getting the 
better of the lussian scribes, the legate gave up the controversy, saying that 
he had no ooks with liim.* 


The marriage of the sovereign of Moscow with the Greek princess was an 
vent of great importance in Russian history. Properly speaking, an alliance 
‘ith the Byzantine emperors was not a novelty, and such marriages, 
excepting lie first of them — that of St. Vladimir — had no important 
consequences nd changed nothing essential in Russian life. But the 


dominion over the coast lands of Palestine, in which they were from 
henceforth able, — at least while Ramses II ruled, — to maintain 
themselves undisturbed. A strip of the Phoenician coast may also have 
remained under the suzerainty of this Pharaoh. 


The arrangement with the Kheta remained in effect, not merely down to the 
close of the long reign of Ramses II, but also during that of his son 
Meneptah, and placed the districts of Syria where Egypt retained a free 
hand in a state of dependence for several generations. One of the Pharaohs 
of the XXth Dynasty, Ramses III, also succeeded in re-establishing for a 
short time the dominion of Egypt, at least in the south of Palestine. In the 
eighth year of this king’s reign, the kingdom of the Kheta succumbed to the 
onslaught of a national migration for which a host of tribes from distant 
countries had joined together. Carrying their wives and children with them, 
the invaders made their way through Syria to the eastern frontier of Egypt. 
Amongst the tribes from which this enterprise started the Egyptians make 
mention of the Pursta (Pulista ?). It is not impossible that this name denotes 
that same people to whom Palestine owes its name, the foreign nation of the 
Philistines. The assertion that the Askalonians, i.e., the Philistines, 
destroyed Sidon, is not to be taken quite literally, and only to be regarded as 
referring to the devastation and plundering of a part of Phoenicia. The 
repulse of the Pursta and their allies is one of the last signs of life still 
displayed by the effete Egypt of the period of the XXth Dynasty. The later 
Ramessides soon entirely lost that dominion over the districts of southern 
Palestine which Ramses II could still call his own. Centuries went by before 
armed intervention in the affairs of Syria could be again ventured on from 
the Nile Valley. 


By the sixteenth century B.C., and before that date, though how much 
earlier it is impossible to say, the Phoenicians were familiar with the whole 
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of the ^gean Sea, which they had probablj’ reached in the first instance by 
way of the south coast of Asia Minor and the island of Rhodes. From the 
harbours of Rhodes it was a simple matter to sail to the smaller isles of the 


marriage of Ivan ‘ith Sophia was concluded under peculiar circumstances. 
In the first place, is bride did not come from Greece, but from Italy, and her 
marriage opened ¢\e way to intercourse between Muscovite Russia and the 
west. In the second lace, the empire of Byzantium had ceased to exist, and 
the customs, political anceptions, the manners and ceremonies of court life, 
deprived of their original 3il, sought a fresh field and found it in a country 
of a like faith — Russia. .s long as Byzantium had existed, although Russia 
adopted her entire cclesiastical system, yet in political respects she had 
always remained purely lUSsian, and the Greeks had no inclination to 
transform Russia into a Byzan-um; now, however, that Byzantium no longer 
existed, the idea arose that Ireece ought to re-incarnate herself in Russia and 
that the Russian monarchy ught to be a continuation by right of succession 
of Byzantium, in the same egree as the Russian Church was by order of 
succession bone of the bone nd flesh of the flesh of the Greek church. It 
happened opportunely that istern Russia had freed herself from the 
subjugation of the Tatars precisely t the time when Byzantium was enslaved 
by the Tiu-ks, and there arose the ope that the youthful Russian monarchy, 
strengthened and consolidated, ‘ould become the chief mover in the 
liberation of Greece. 


The marriage of Sophia with the Russian grand prince thus acquired the 
gnification of a transfer of the hereditary rights of the descendants of 
‘alffiologus to the ruling house of Russia. It is true that Sophia had brothers 
‘ho had otherwise disposed of their hereditary rights; one of them, Manuel, 
ad submitted to the Turkish sultan, another, Andrew, had twice visitetl 
loscow, but had not stayed there long, and had gone to Italy and sold his 
ereditary rights, first to the French king Charles VIII, and afterwards to le 
Spanish Ferdinand the Catholic. But in the eyes of the orthodox a trans- ;r 
of the rights of the Byzantine monarchs to Catholic kings could not be ? 
garded as lawful; and such being the case a far greater right was repre- ? 
nted by Sophia, who had remainecl faithful to orthodoxy, who was the wife 
f an orthodox sovereign, who must become and did become the mother and 
ncestress of his successors, and who during her lifetime earned the 
reproaches f the pope and his partisans, who had been greatly mistaken in 
counting on er mediation to bring Muscovite Russia into the Florentine 
union. 


THE GROWTH OF AUTOCRACY 


The first visible and outward sign of the fact that Russia came to regard 
erself as a successor to Greece, was the adoption of the two-headed eagle, 
he arms of the eastern Roman Empire, which thenceforth became the arms f 
Russia. From that time much in Russia was changed and assumed a 
(yzantine likeness; the change was not effected suddenly, but proceeded 
dur- 
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ing the entire reign of Ivan Vasilievitch and continued after his death. In the 
court household the high-sounding title of czar was introduced, and the 
custom of kissing the monarch’s hand. Court ranks were established also: 
master of the stables, master of the horse, and chamberlains (the latter, 
however, appeared only at the end of Ivan’s reign). The importance of the 
boyars as the highest class of society fell before an autocratic sovereign ; all 
became equal, all alike were his slaves. The honourable appellation of 
boyar was bestowed by the grand prince as a reward for services; besifles 
the boyars there was also created a somewhat lower rank — that of the 
lokolnitchi ‘ — the commencement of the Russian hierarchy of ranks. To 
the time of Ivan Vasilievitch may also be attributed the establishment of 
bureaus (prikazi) with their secretaries and clerks. But most important and 
essential of all was the change in the dignity attaching to the grand prince, 
strongly to be felt and clearly visible in the actions of the deliberate Ivan 
Vasilievitch; the grand prince had become an autocratic sovereign. Even in 
his predecessors do we notice an approximation to this, but the first autocrat 
in the full sense of the word was Ivan Vasilievitch, and he became so 
especially after his marriage to Sophia. From that time all his activity was 
consistently and unswervingly consecrated to the strengthening of 
monarchy and autocracy .« 


SUBJUGATION OF THE REPUBLICS 


From the beginning of Ivan’s reign there was no change in political policy; 
the old system of the gradual aimihilation of the independent republican 
communities and appanaged princes continued, as well as the old waiting 
policy in regard to the Tatars, which was based on the exploitation of their 
internecine quarrels. Vasili had already prepared to deal the final blow to 
Novgorod, but had been prevented by the interference of Archbishop Jonas; 
and the inhabitants, remembering this, were in expectation of fresh action 
on the part of Moscow and sought support from other quarters. Such 
support could at that tim’ be afforded them only by the grand prince of 
Lithuania, but it was difficult for the people of Novgorod to enter into 
relations with him, because such relations would have the signification of a 
betrayal of orthodoxy. This being well understood at Moscow, the rulers 
there hastened to forestall the danger: the grand prince wrote a letter to 
Archbishop Jonas, declaring to him that the Lithuanian metropolitan 
Gregory was a disciple of Isidore and a defender of the “unia,” and that 
relations with him must not be entered into. In order to support the right on 
his side, the metropolitan of Moscow in the interests of Novgorod rejected 
the solicitations of the people of Pskov who wished to have a separate 
bishop; the grand prince himself left imheeded the insults shown to men of 
Moscow in Novgorod, and even the infringement of his ancient princely 
rights. Occupied in a war with Kazan, he only exchanged embassies with 
Novgorod. 


Meanwhile the party in Novgorod which was hostile to Moscow became 
more and more rampant; the leaders of this party were the Boretski, the 
children of the dead burgomaster (posadnick). They were incited by their 
mother Martha, who as an “honourable widow” enjoyed great esteem; the 
Boretski were wealthy and had great influence in the vetche. At their 
instigation Prince Michael Olelkovitch, brother of Simon, prince of Kiev, 
was invited to come from Lithuania to Novgorod. Previously the Lithuanian 
princes that had been called upon to serve Novgorod ,had lived together 


e From okolo, about, around — persons about the czar. 
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, ith the Muscovite lieutenants; now the question was already different iid 
the Lithuanian party decided to go further. At the end of 1470 Jonas lied 
and the question was raised in the vetche of having the archbishop 
lominated in Lithuania; this time, however, the archbishop Theophilus vas 
chosen and his partisans stood out for his consecration in Moscow and vera 
successful, so that a consent to his passing through was obtained from he 
grand prince. An ambassador coming from Pskov with the news that lie 
grand prince called the men of Pskov upon Novgorod, and offering pro- 
losals of mediation, again gave preponderance to the Lithuanian party, rhe 
vetche assembled, and people in it began to cry out: “We are free men )f 
great Novgorod and the grand prince of Moscow does us many wrongs md 
much injustice; we are for the king of Poland;” with the help of the ‘wicked 
peasants of the vetche” they gained the victory, and an embassy vas sent to 
Casimir, the result of which was a convention for the submission if 
Novgorod to him. Olelkovitch soon left Novgorod, having wronged he 
provinces of Novgorod in various ways. The grand prince still wished 0 try 
peaceful measures and sent his ambassador to Novgorod with an ex- 
lortation, and the metropolitan Philip sent a letter of admonishment. After 
he failure of this embassy the grand prince assembled his council (dovma) 
md proposed the question : Shall we march on Novgorod now or wait until 
vinter? It was well known that a march to Novgorod in summer was very 
lifficult, yet it was decided to go at once, and a declaration of war was sent, 
‘n July, 1471, the grand prince himself with troops from Moscow and Tver, 
tnd accompanied by his brothers, set out from Moscow; the men of Pskov 
oined the Moscow troops on the way. A religious character was given to he 
expedition. Before starting, the grand prince went to pray in the cathedral )f 
Moscow, and chroniclers liken this expedition to that of Gideon against he 
Midianites and that of Dmitri against Mamai. 


After the battle at Tskorost, Prince Kholmski, a voyevod of Ivan, deci- 
;ively defeated the people of Novgorod at the river Shelon (July 14th, 
1475?) md the same day the Moscow voyevod Obrazets defeated Prince 
Vasili ihuiski, who was in the service of Novgorod, at the river Shilenga, 


and subju- ;ated all the Dvinsk territories ; ” everywhere the Lord God 
helped the grand )rince to defend his rights.” Nothing remained for 
Novgorod but to sub-nit, for Casimir, occupied with his own affairs, had not 
come to her defence, van, coming after his armies, first had Boretski and 
three other prisoners )ut to death, then he relented, accepted the petition of 
Theophilus which was lupported by a letter from the metropolitan, took a 
ransom of 15,500 roubles rom Novgorod, and concluded a treaty by which 
the inhabitants were )ound not to be subject to Lithuania and to have their 
archbishop nominated it Moscow. 


In October, 1475, Ivan visited Novgorod and remained there until Febru-iry, 
1476. Received with honours and gifts by great Novgorod and her 
lignitaries, the grand prince administered justice as of old; The Slavnovski 
md Nikitinski appeared with a complaint against the honourable burgo- 
naster (posadnick), Vasili Annanin, and nineteen other boyars who had 
ittacked and robbed them; a similar complaint was brought by the boyars 
i’onarin against other boyars who had made incursions into their lands and 
mobbed them; for such incursions were of very frequent occurrence in 
Novgorod. Ivan sent the guilty persons to be imprisoned in Moscow, 
observing n his judgment all the ancient forms, and requiring that with his 
commissaries jhere should also be sent commissaries from Novgorod ; it 
was also then that 18 allowed the authorities of Novgorod to conclude, as in 
ancient times, a treaty 
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with Sweden. In 1477 complainants from Novgorod came to Moscow ; ” 
Sucl a thing,” says the chronicle, ” had never happened before since the 
beginninj of Novgorod and since it began to have grand princes from the 
house o Rurik.” Their coming was quite comprehensible; the smaller folk 
wen persuaded that it was only by appealing to the tribunal of the grand 
prinw that they could obtain redress against the greater, and therefore they 
hac recourse to him. Such a result having been attained, it only remained t( 
await the first pretext in order to put an end to the independence of 


Novgorod. The occasion soon presented itself; in 1477 the envoys from thf 
bishop and from all Novgorod, Nazar of Podvoiski and Zacharias, the 
secretary of the vetche, called Ivan and his son, young Ivan, gospodd and 
not lords,’ as had always been previously done, and the grand prince sent 
ambassadors to Novgorod to demand the confirmation of this title. Tumults, 
brawls, and even murder took place in Novgorod, and the ambassador was 
sent away with an insulting message. Then Ivan assembled his troops to go 
against Novgorod; he called upon Tver and Pskov for aid, ordered his 
brothers to assemble, and sending before him the Tatar prince, Daniar 
Ka&i-raovitch, he set out himself. The people of Novgorod began to 
negotiate while the grand prince was still on the way; they had even tried to 
do so before, but Ivan, properly calculating that a satisfactory result could 
only be obtained by a warlike demonstration, avoided negotiations. All 
December, 1477, and the beginning of January, 1478, passed in 
negotiations; finally Novgorod submitted when her defender. Prince Vasili 
Shuiski, bent his knee - before Ivan and refused to serve Novgorod any 
longer. Novgorod submitted to the “entire will” of Ivan; the vetche was 
abolished and its great bell taken to Moscow to ring with other bells; estates 
were taken from the monasteries, and allotted to the grand prince, the first 
example of secu-larisation : till then the princes had not possessed estates in 
Novgorod. When he left, Ivan took with hun the boyars and Martha 
Boretski, who is said to have died at Staritza. 


It is reported that in 1479 Novgorod again tried to enter into relations with 
Casimir, and taking advantage of threatening danger from the Golden 
Horde, re-established the ancient form of govermnent, and that the grand 
prince came to the town, ordered the gates to be opened, frustrated the 
attempt at the very beginning, and took away many of the inhabitants with 
him. This account is confirmed by the fact that other clu-onicles speak of 
the arrival of the grand prince at Novgorod, and of the imprisonment of the 
archbishop Theophilus. The loss of their independence was a heavy blow to 
the people, and as a consolation legends were composed of the foolishness 
of the first bishop sent from Moscow, Sergius by name, and of the flame 
that came out of the tomb of St. Bartholomew of Klioutinski and burned the 
feet of the grand prince. 


Viatka, whose inhabitants refused to help the Moscow troops in the war 
against Kazan in 1469, was definitively subdued in 1489. The policy of the 
transfer of the natives to the ancient provinces and of sending others to take 
their places, was also applied to Viatka. 


Pskov remained submissive and thereby preserved a shadow of 
independence ; but the grand prince kept a zealous watch over all that was 
done there and did not allow any aspirations to greater independence. 
Although consenting that the inhabitants might ask for any prince they 
wished, he did not approve of any wilful change of princes, and strongly 
took the part of Prince laroslav 


‘ Oospodd, plural of gospodin. ‘ Literally ” beat his forehead.” 
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Dbolenski, who had had a quarrel with Pskov and whom the people wished 
;0 get rid of; it was only the desire to have done with Novgorod that 
induced ;he grand prince to give way to Pskov and give them a new 
lieutenant — Prince Vasili Shuiski (1477). Wlien, later, Ivan named his son 
Vasili grand 3rince of Novgorod and Pskov, the inhabitants sent an envoy 
begging that hey might be separated, but the grand prince replied wrathfully 
that he Yould give the principality to whomsoever he liked; Pskov also 
endeavoiu-ed n vain to get its province separated from the rule of the bishop 
of Novgorod. 


Towards the appanaged princes Ivan pursued the same policy as towards ;he 
townships. Vasili, prince of Riazan, had already been taken by Vasili he 
Dark to be educated in Moscow; in 1464 he was sent back to Riazan, 
eeturned to Moscow, married a sister of the grand prince and went back to 
Eliazan. He died in 1483, leaving two sons: Ivan and Theodore. Ivan, as 
rrand prince, concluded a treaty with Moscow by which he was placed on a 
evel with the brother of the grand prince of Moscow, Andrew Vasilievitch. 
[n 1496 a treaty was concluded betwen the brothers, by which the younger 


vas boimd, in case he were to die childless, to leave his share to his elder 
srother; but Prince Theodore survived his brother and bequeathed his share 
0 the grand prince of Moscow. In the year 1500 Ivan, grand prince of 
Eliazan, died, leaving a yoimg son under the guardianship of his mother and 
grandmother, who were entirely subservient to the prince of Moscow. 


Since 1461 the prince of T'er, Michael Borisovitch, was Ivan’s brother-n- 
law. When he came to the throne Ivan concluded a treaty with him, but 
ilthough Michael helped Ivan agauast Novgorod, yet in their mutual 
relations ihe signs that usually preceded the fall of a separate principality 
might be observed. In 1476 certain boyars of Tver went over to Moscow. In 
1484 .t became known in Moscow that the prince of Tver had concluded a 
treaty ivith Casimir and married his granddaughter. Ivan sent troops to lay 
waste the districts around Tver; Michael hastened to appease him and 
concluded a aew treaty with him. by which the prince of Tver was placed 
on a level with the second brother of the Moscow grand prince and bound 
himself not to ippeal to Lithuania without his consent. Meanwhile the 
departure of the boyars from Tver continued and Ivan encouraged them by 
his policy; in the event of frontier disputes, if the men of Tver were injured 
they could not obtain justice, but if those of Moscow were injured, Ivan 
rigourously demanded satisfaction. Michael entered into relations with 
Casimir, but the envoy was seized, and Ivan sent his troops to Tver; the 
town surrendered, and Michael fled to Lithuania. In 1463 the princes of 
laroslav ceded their domain to the Muscovite monarch, and in 1474 the 
princes of Rostov, who ruled over only half of Rostov, for the other half had 
already been acquired by Kalita, sold their half to the grand prince. Equally 
slowly and gradually did the grand prince also crush the appanaged princes 
of Moscow; all these princes were his brothers, with the exception of 
Michael Andreevitch Vereiski (the son of Andrew Dmitrievitch, brother of 
Ivan of Mozhaisk). With Michael Ivan concluded several treaties that 
gradually cut down his rights; finally by the treaty of 1482 Michael ceded, 
after his death, Belozero to the grand prince. There was no pretext for this 
annexation, but one was soon found; desiring to make a present to his 
daughter-in-law Helen ‘ (upon the occasion of the birth of his grandson 
Dmitri) of the ornaments that had belonged to his first wife, Ivan learned 
that the grand princess Sophia had given away much to her niece, who was 
married to a son of Michael named Vasili; the 


‘ Daughter of Stephen, Gospodin of Moldavia, married to Ivan’s son Ivan. 
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irritated grand prince then ordered Vasili to be seized, but he fled to 
Lithuania ; whereupon Ivan tooli Vereia from Michael and only retiuned it 
to him as a possession for life. Michael Andreevitch died in 1485, leaving 
his domains by will to the grand prince. The appanages of the brothers also 
little by little, for one reason or another, were joined to the grand 
principality; in 1472 luri Vasilievitch, of Dmitriev, died, without leaving 
any testamentary disposition of his territorj’; the grand prince took 
possession of it; the brothers were angered, but satisfying them witli some 
provinces, the grand prince concluded a treaty with two of them, Andrew of 
Uglitch and Boris of Volotsk, by which they recognised the priority of their 
nephew Ivan the Younger and renounced the succession after their brother. 


In 1480 the younger brothers again rose against the elder, and Prince 
Obolenski Liko went from Moscow to enter the service of Boris; Ivan, 
probably learning of his brother’s relations with the people of Novgorod, 
ordered Prince Obolenski to be seized at the court of Boris. The princes 
went to Rzhev, thence to the boundary of Lithuania, and entered into 
relations with Casimir, who however did not help them. Until then they had 
rejected negotiations, but seeing Casimir’s inaction, they asked for the 
intercession of their mother, but Ivan refused them; they also sought support 
in Pskov, but were unsuccessful. The invasion of Ahmed induced Ivan to 
make peace with his brothers, and Andrew received a part of the appanage 
of luriev. Andrew the younger died in 1481, leaving his domain to the grand 
prince. In 1484 the mother of the grand prince, who had in some degree 
restrained the dissensions of the brothers, died, and in 1486 Ivan bound his 
brothers by a new treaty to renounce their rights of inheritance in regard to 
appanages. In 1491 Andrew was seized and thrown into prison, where he 
died in 1494; his sons were imprisoned with him. Boris also died soon after, 
leaving his domains to his sons Theodore and Ivan: the latter, dying in 


1504, left his part by will to the grand prince, whom he calls “gossudar” * 
(sovereign or sire). 


THE FINAL OVERTHROW OF THE TATARS 


The most conspicuous event in the reign of Ivan — the casting off of the 
Tatar yoke — is connected by many with his marriage. But it should be 
borne in mind that this was the ancient and sacred ideal of the Moscow 
princes, to the fulfilment of which all their desires had long been directed, 
and for which they had been gradually preparing the means. Such an event 
cannot be explained by one merely accidental circumstance, although it is 
impossible not to agree that the dependence of her husband upon the Tatar 
khan must have been humiliating to the proud Sophia, and therefore it 
cannot be denied that there is some truth in the traditions relating to this 
subject. But in any event the circumstance was a merely accessory one, for 
it is known that long before this the expression: ” May the Lord cause the 
horde to perish,” was to be met with in the wills of the Moscow princes; the 
same expression also occurs in the testament of Vasili the Dark. The 
Moscow princes had prepared m for this by taking into their service Tatar 
princes, in whom they saw the best means of fighting their enemies, the 
Tatars. And in this work bequeathed to him by his forefathers, Ivan 
Vasilievitch remained true to the deliberate, persistent policy of his 
predecessors, never losing sight of his aim, but never hurrymg too much in 
its attainment. 


[‘ A title borne by the Russian emperors. | 
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I At the time when Ivan VasiUevitch began to reign, the Tatar horde no 
onger constituted an undivided kingdom; previously it had been sometimes 
livided and then again reunited, but at this period it was definitively divided 
nto three chief hordes; the Golden, the Kazanese, and the Crimean, at the 
lead of the last of which, during the reign of Vasili the Dark, was Azi Girai. 


archipelago, and so, by easy stages, to the \gean coasts of Greece and Asia 
Minor. It is probable that, in pursuit of their commercial enterprises, they 
visited every nook and corner of this part of the Mediterranean, establishing 
factories where the conditions were favourable, and trading-stations on 
islands near the shore, or at such points on the mainland as seemed least 
liable to attack, instructing the natives in the art of mining where minerals 
were to be had, or taking the work in hand themselves. 


VOYAGES AND TRADING-STATIONS 


The records of their presence which have come down to us are scanty, and 
in some cases of doubtful authenticity. The statements of Greek authors to 
the effect that certain cities, buildings, or forms of worship, were erected or 
instituted by the Phoenicians, often mean no more than that their real origin 
was unknown. The names of Cyclopean, Pelasgian, and Phoenician were 
indiscriminately bestowed on aU relics of venerable antiquity, and even 
when the Homeric poems were composed, the Phoenician occupation of the 
Greek archipelago lay far back in the remote past. In the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, the Phoenicians appear only as dwellers in Phoenicia, or the land 
of Sidon, mariners and traders, whose business leads them to and fro in 
great waters, far from their homes, and who now and again cast anchor in 
one spot for a twelvemonth or so, as occasion offers. We hear much of their 
doings, of the splendour of their goblets of wrought silver, and their 
embroidered stuffs, the product of Sidonian looms ; of the jewels of gold 
and amber they offer for sale ; of their dishonest and knavish tricks, of how 
they cheat simple folk of their property, and then sell them into slavery, 
induce maidservants to come on board their galleys witli stolen goods and 
their masters’ children, and then, quickly hoisting sail, carry off the sons of 
noble houses to be sold as slaves at the next port they reach. But this is no 
true description even of the period when the Greek epics came into being, 
except in so far as it makes Sidon the chief depot of the unmatchable 
products of the art and industry of northern Syria. The episodes in the 
Odyssey which treat of Phoenician knavery are later interpolations. Nor are 
the deductions as to Phoenician expansion drawn by certain scholars from 


Ivan’s policy consisted in exploiting one horde against the other and one 
jretender against the other. Of the principal Tatar hordes, the nearest and 
.veakest was the Kazan horde, and it was the first which he attempted to 
mng under his influence. In 1467 the vassal Kasim, who was in the service 
if Ivan, was invited by some of the Tatar princes (monrzas) to come to 
Kazan, but the khan Ibrahim met him at the Volga and prevented him from 
.crossing the river; after insignificant mutual devastations in 1469 a great 
army was sent against Kazan, composed of sons of the boyars and Moscow 
troops, under the leadership of Constantine Bezzubtiev. The troops marched 
right up to the town, but beyond ravaging its territory nothing was done. In 
the summer of the same year, two of the grand prince’s brothers, luri and 
Andrew the Big, marched against Kazan, besieged the town, and Ibrahim 
hastened to conclude peace ” at the entire will of the grand prince and his 
voyevods,” and liberated the prisoners that had been taken during the 
preceding forty years. For eight years there was peace, but in 1479 the 
Kazanese army made a raid on Russian territory (at Ustiug and Viatka). To 
avenge this, troops were sent from Moscow under the leadership of the 
voyevod Vasili Obrazets, while from the other side came the men of Viatka 
and Ustiug and besieged Kazan. Ibrahim again concluded peace “according 
to the will of the grand prince.” At the death of Ibrahim disturbances arose 
in Kazan; one of his sons Ali Khan or Alegam, from the younger wife, 
became khan, and Muhammed Amin, the son of the elder wife, came to 
Moscow and asked for help against his brother. 


In 1487 troops were despatched from Moscow under the leadership of 
Daniel Kholmski, the town was taken, Alegam made prisoner, and 
Muhammed Amin established on the throne of Kazan; he was so entirely 
subject to Mos-cow that he asked the grand prince’s permission to marry, 
and even paid a certain tribute to Moscow. In 1496 the people of Kazan, 
dissatisfied with Muhammed Amin, called in the Nogaians; the Moscow 
troops came to the aid of the khan, but hardly had they been dismissed 
before the Nogaian prince Mamuk came to Kazan, and the khan fled to 
Moscow. Mamuk, fearing treason, seized the very persons who had called 
for him, and in general began to act arbitrarily. When he went to attack the 
princes of Arsk, the inhabitants of Kazan shut the gates against him and 
sent to Moscow to ask for another khan, only not Muhammed Amin. Ivan 
sent them Muhammed’s brother, Abdul Letiv, and gave to the former 


Koshira and Serpukhov as fiefs. In 1502, at the complaint of the people of 
Kazan, Abdul Letiv was deposed and banished to Belozero. Muhammed 
Amin again returned, but he was already dissatisfied with Moscow, and in 
this attitude he was supported by his wife, the widow of Alegam. In 1505, 
under the pretext that the grand prince had not satisfied his complaints, 
Muhammed Amin plundered some Russian merchants that had come to the 
fair and marched against Nijni-Novgorod; Ivan died soon after, before he 
was able to revenge himself. 


The extension of the Russian possessions in the east was accomplished in 
another way; in 1472 the grand prince sent troops to the territory of Perm 
— which was numbered amongst the Novgorodian possessions — and its 
prince was taken prisoner; but until 1505 native princes were left to reign 
there, and it was only in that year that Prince Vasili Kover was sent to Perm 
as 
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lieutenant. The continual incursions of the Voguls obliged Ivan to senc 
troops to the Ugrian territory and Prince Kurbski even crossed the Ural 
While leaving there native princes, Ivan nevertheless included the lands ol 
Perm and Ugria in his title. With the Golden Horde Ivan did not begin war, 
although from the very beginning he did not pay tribute punctually. Ivan’s 
enemy, the grand prince of Lithuania, incited the Tatars against Mos-cow, 
and in 1471 Casimir called upon Ahmud to rise against the grand prince of 
Moscow; Ahmud however took a whole year to assemble his troops, and 
meanwhile during the migration of the Tatars from Sarai, which took place 
every summer, the people of Viatka came and plundered it. In 1472 Ahmed 
at last assembled his troops and took Alexin, but on meeting the grand 
prince’s brothers with a strong army at the river Oka, he decided not to go 
further. 


After this, until 1480, the relations with the Golden Horde remained 
indefinite. Meanwhile intercourse was established with the Crimean horde. 
Azi Girai died in 1467, and his son Nordovlat succeeded him, but he was 
deposed by his brother Mengli Girai, and sought a refuge with Casimir. 
Ivan hastened to enter into relations with Mengli Girai through the 
intermediation of a Jew of Feodosia, named Kokos; Mengli Girai, without 
breaking with Casimir, hastened to affirm these relations, which, however, 
were not very profitable, on account of the disturbances in the Crimea: the 
overthrow of Mengli Girai, by Aidar, the taking of Feodosia by the Turks, 
and the consequent destruction of the power of the Genoese in the Crimea; 
the capture of MengH Girai and his liberation on the condition of his 
becoming a Turkish tributary; the devastation of the Crimea by the son of 
Ahmed, and the rise of the czarevitch Zenebek to the supreme power. It was 
only in 1479 that Mengli Girai finally established himself in the Crimea and 
that his constant relations with Moscow commenced.’ 


In 1480 the khan of the Golden Horde, Ahmed, incited by Casimir of 
Lithuania, prepared to march against Russia. It is reported that about that 
time Ivan refused to pay tribute, and that Sophia persuaded Ivan not to go 
out to meet the Tatar envoys under the pretext of illness, and also by her 
cunning managed to destroy the hospice of the Tatdrs in the Kremlin; it is 
said that she wrote to the wife of the khan telling her that she had had a 
vision in which she had been commanded to build a church upon the very 
same site, and that the wife of the khan, who was bribed with presents, 
managed to arrange the matter, and when the envoys came there was no 
resting place to be found for them in Moscow. However this may be, it is 
certain that Ivan ceased to pay tribute. When he heard of Ahmed’s coming 
Ivan took up his position on the banks of the Oka, where he remained 
encamped from July until September; Ahmed being informed that the 
passage was here occupied, passed through the territories of Lithuania and 
came to the Ugra, but here he also found the passages occupied. The two 
armies remained in this position until November, and in the camp of the 
grand prince councils were held as to what should be done, for two parties 
had arisen, the one proposing to offer a ransom, while the other was for 
fighting; the famous letter of Archbishop Vassain of Moscow was written in 
the latter spirit. The grand prince was sometimes at Kolomna and 
sometimes at Moscow to consult with the metropolitan. When the frosts set 


in, by which the Tatars greatly suffered, the grand prince commanded the 
Russians to fall back on Kremenets, and 


” Mengli Girai’s rivals : Adir, Nordovlat, and Zenebek, fled to Moscow and 
were detained by Ivan, who thus rendered Mengli Girai a service at the 
same time that he held out their liberation as a tacit menace.” 
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meanwhile the Tatars fled.’ Soon after his return to Sarai, Ahmed was killed 
by Ivak, prince of the Nogaian Tatars; and Mengli Girai delivered Russia 
from the sons of Ahmed, with whom he was constantly at war. 


The relations with the Crimea, which were of importance in the struggle 
against the Golden Horde, were also of importance in the conflict with 
Lithuania, and therefore Ivan constantly maintained them; but zealously 
looked after his own interests. Of course many presents had to be given to 
the Tatars of the Crimea, although Ivan was economical to such a degree 
that when sheep were given to the envoys he required the skins to be 
returned; but he spent his wealth all the more wiUingly for this object, 
because Lithuania on her side also endeavoured to bribe the horde, and a 
regular auction went on in the Crimea. The conquest of Feodosia by the 
Turks made it necessary for the Russians to enter into relations with them 
for commercial reasons. 


AFFAIRS OF LITHUANIA 


The friendship of Mengli Girai, which had been of value to Ivan in his 
conflicts with the Tatars, was of still greater importance in his dealings with 
Lithuania: Casimir, occupied with matters in the west, principally the 
establishment of his son on the throne of Bohemia, had incited both the 
inhabitants of Novgorod and the Golden Horde against Ivan, while Ivan on 
his side had instigated Mengli Girai against Lithuania and carried on 
relations with Casimir’s enemy, the king of Hungary, Matthias (T) Corvinus. 
The quarrels of the border princes serving in the various armies, and their 
passing into the service of the Muscovite sovereign, served as the chief 
pretext for dissatisfaction. The grand prince of Moscow, taking advantage 
of the fact that in the treaty concluded between Vasili Vasilievitch and 
Casimir, the subject of the princes had been treated very vaguely, began to 
receive those that passed into his service. Thus he received together with 
their domains Prince I. M. Vorotinski, Prince I. V. Bielski, and Prince D. 
Th. Vorotinski. The complaints at tlieir desertions, the quarrels of the border 
princes, and in general, the frontier disagreements, were a continual subject 
of friction, which occasionaUy went as far as slight skirmishes. In 1492 
Casimir died, and Lithuania chose as king his son Alexander, while Poland 
took as king his other son John. Ivan again roused Mengli Girai against 
Lithuania and sent detachments of his troops to lay waste the frontiers. 
Propositions of peace were sent from Lithuania and negotiations for a 
marriage with one of the daughters of Ivan were entered upon. In Moscow 
it was insisted that the negotiations for peace should precede those for 
marriage. Meanwhile more princes passed into the Russian service: two 
more princes Vorotinski, Prince Mezetski and Prince Viazemski; the frontier 
incursions also continued. Finally in 1494 Alexander sent his ambassadors 
to open negotiations both for peace and for the marriage. The treaty 
concluded by them recognised the passing of the princes into Ivan’s service, 
and what was of even greater importance, Ivan was therein called sovereign 
of all Russia. Ivan then gave his consent to the marriage of his daughter 
Helen with the grand prince of Lithuania, Alexander, stipulating however 
that a promise in writing should be given that Helen would not be 
constrained to change her religion. When all this was concluded, in 1495 


Ivan sent Helen to Lithuania, giving her detailed instructions. At the 
celebration of the marriage 


< Soloviov ” decisively confutes the story that the cause of Ahmed’s retreat 
was the destruo-iion of Sarai by Nordovlat. 
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ceremony the Russian ambassadors insisted that the ceremony should also 
be celebrated by an orthodox priest. But even from the very beginning it 
was manifest that seeds of discord lay hidden in this alliance. Alexander 
refused to build an orthodox church at his court, the boyars from Moscow 
who were with Helen were soon sent back, and finally Alexander ceased to 
give Ivan the title of sovereign of all Russia. The dissatisfaction grew, so 
that Ivan wrote it to Mengli Girai: ” If Alexander makes peace with you 
now, let us know if he I does not, also let us know, and we are with you, our 
brother.” More princes passed into the service of the grand prince of 
Moscow, amongst them Prince Simon Bielski, who asserted that 
persecutions against orthodoxy had commenced in Lithuania, and accused 
the bishop of Smolensk, Joseph, of co-op- erating with the Latins; Prince 
Simon Ivanovitch (son of Ivan of Mozhaisk) with Tchernigov, and Prince 
Vasili Ivanovitch (a grandson of Shemiaka) with Novgorod Severski also 
came over (1499). Ivan sent Alexander a declaration of war; which began 
with incursions of the vassal princes, and on the 14th of July, 1500, Prince 
Daniel Khohnski, who led the troops of Tver and Moscow, and the vassal 
Tatars and princes, met the Lithuanian hetman Prince Constantine, defeated 
him, and took him prisoner; on the other hand the grand prince’s son, Prince 
Dmitri Ivanovitch, was unable to take Smolensk, and in general during four 
years warlike action proceeded very feebly. Diplomatic intrigue was 
however carried on with great activity; Moscow incited Mengli Girai 
against Lithuania, who sent his sons to devastate Lithuania and Poland, in 
spite of tempting offers from Alexander. 


Stephen of Moldavia, however, hearing of the disgrace and abandonment 
into which his daughter Helen (widow of Ivan’s son) had fallen at the court 
of Moscow, made peace with Alexander; his enmity however did not 
express itself in any important act. Far more important was the help given 
to Alexander by the Livonian grand master Plettenberg. Notwithstanding 
the truce which had been concluded, the continual colUsions between the 
Livonians and the inhabitants of Pskov did not cease. To avenge one of 
these incursions, Ivan sent twenty thousand troops to Livonia who laid 
waste the land, captured towns, and carried away prisoners. A fresh truce 
was concluded (1482) which was extended in 1493, but the Germans 
burned a certain Russian in Reval, and in answer to Russian complaints 
they replied that they would have burned the grand prince himself. This, it 
is supposed, explains the order given in 1495 to expel the Hanseatic 
merchants and close their shops; but perhaps it is more probable that the 
true reason was the treaty concluded with the king of Denmark, the enemy 
of the Hansa, who had asked for help against the Swedes, promising in the 
event of success to cede a part of Finland to Russia. Ivan sent an army 
against Sweden; Ijut when the Danish king took possession of Sweden he 
gave nothing to Russia. Such being the relations between Russia and 
Livonia, it was quite natural that the grand master Plettenberg should hasten 
to conclude an alliance with Lithuania (1501). He defeated the Russians 
near Izborsk, but did not take the town and turned back, while the Russians 
continued to ravage Livonia. Plettenberg again entered Russian territory, 
besieged Pskov, and a battle took place near Lake Smolin, but it was not 
decisive (1502). Meanwhile Alexander began negotiations for peace, partly 
through his brothers John (after whose death in 1502 he occupied the throne 
of Poland) and Vladislav, and partly through embassies. Finally, in 1503, a 
treaty was concluded by which Russia kept all her acquisitions and Ivan 
was granted the title of sovereign of all Russia. A truce was then concluded 
with Livonia. 
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Relations with the German Empire began under Ivan. They commenced 
with the visit of the knight Poppel to Moscow; his narratives revealed 
Russia to Germany and he came as ambassador in 1489. Negotiations were 
opened for the marriage of one of the grand prince’s daughters with 
Maximilian, the son of the emperor Frederick; but nothing came of them. 
The hope that it might be possible to incite the emperor against the Polish 
king was also frustrated, for Maximilian, who had pretensions to the throne 
of Hungary, made peace with Vladislav. 


LAST YEARS OF IVAN; INHERITANCE LEFT TO HIS SONS 


The last years of Ivan’s life were darkened by dissensions and intrigues in 
his family. In 1490 died Ivan the Younger, whom Ivan had proclaimed as 
his co-ruler. Two parties were then formed at the court; the boyars wished to 
see Dmitri, the son of Ivan the Younger, and Helen of Moldavia recognised 
as heir; and Sophia designed her son VasiU (born in 1479) to be heir. A plot 
was laid against Dmitri; the sovereign heard of it, ordered the conspirators 
to be executed, and was greatly angered with Sophia, because he had been 
told that she had called in sorcerers to her aid (1497). Ivan then had his 
grandson crowned as his successor ( 1498) ; but soon Sophia again 
triumphed : a conspiracy was discovered in which were involved the 
princes Patrikeiev and Riapolovski; Prince Simon Riapolovski was 
beheaded and the Patrikeievs were forced to take holy orders. It was 
supposed that the plot had been directed against Sophia. From the first Ivan 
did not ” rejoice in his grandson,” and proclaimed Vasili grand prince of 
Novgorod and Pskov, and in 1502 he had Dmitri placed under arrest and 
declared Vasili his successor. The ambassadors to the various courts were 
given orders to explain these occurrences. 


Ivan died on the 27th of October, 1505, leaving a will and testament by 
which he bequeathed sixty-six of the most important towns to Vasili, and 
only thirty to his remaining sons (luri, Dmitri, Simon, and Andrew) ; Mos- 
cow was divided into parts, Vasili receiving two-thirds and the others one- 
third in all, but the elder was to have a share even in this third; the younger 
brothers were commanded to esteem the elder as a father and to leave him 
their inheritance in the event of their dying childless. Thus were changed 
the relations of the grand prince to the appanaged princes! In the treaty 
concluded between the brothers Vasili and luri during the lifetime of Ivan, 
luri calls his brother ” lord,” and binds himself to hold his principality ” 
honourably and strictly.” 


APPRECIATIONS OF IVAN VASILIEVITCH 


” He sits at home and sleeps, and his dominions augment, while I fight 
every day and yet can hardly defend my frontiers.” Such were the words, it 
is said, with which Stephen of Moldavia frequently characterised his 
daughter’s father-in-law, the grand prince Ivan Vasilievitch. 


The observation is a remarkable one, for it represents the first and most 
salient feature in the policy of the famous Russian monarch, who in himself 
concludes one period of Russian history and opens another. Under him 
Russia passes out of its condition of exclusiveness; the west learns that 
besides that Russia which is subject to Lithuania, there is already another 
Russia, independent, powerful, and self-sufficing; it is even possible that at 
first this power was somewhat exaggerated, but it struck contemporaries 
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because it had, so to say, grown imperceptibly. It would seem that all 
around it, as if submitting to some fatal influence, hastened to yield to this 
new-born power, while Russia herself did not hasten to announce herself, 
but only manifested herself at the last moment when everything was already 
prepared for this manifestation, and when it only remained to gather the 
fully ripened fruits. 


S. M. Soloviov” compares Ivan to the fortunate heir of a long line of careful 
merchants who, having amassed a considerable capital, provided their heir 
with the means for carrying on vast enterprises. N. I. Kostomarov’s’ 
judgment is still more severe; he denies any merit in Ivan, judges his 
activity by the requirements of other times and circumstances, and does not 
recognise in him and his descendants anything beyond their own ambitious 
and self-interested motives. Such views were probably called forth as a 
contradiction to Karamzin, who on his part, carried away by his dislike of 
the violence which — according to him — characterised the reform of 


certain proper names in Greece very convincing, as, for all their ingenuity, 
they rest on internal evidence alone. 


The Phoenicians colonised Rhodes, as they had colonised Cyprus, though 
not to the same extent. The centre of their settlements was Jalysus, opposite 
the coast of Asia Minor, at the northern end of the island ; Cameiros, on the 
east, is also said to have been a Phoenician city. They established 
settlements in several of the Sporades and Cyclades, in Thera, Melos 
(where they found sulphur and alum), and Oliaros (Antiparos). The island 
of Cythera supplied them with a station for the purple murex fishery, and a 
starting-point for voyages to the west and to the Peloponnesian coast. 
Whether they had any settlements in Crete is uncertain, but they certainly 
had some close to the coast of Thrace, for Herodotus speaks with wonder 
and admiration of their gold mines in the island of Thasos. They are said, 
but on insufficient evidence, to have colonised Samothrace. Nor is it 
impossible that some venturesome mariners may have sailed through the 
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pont and Bosphorus to the Pontus Euxinus, and established Phoenician 
factories on the north coast of Asia Minor. 


Schliemann’s excavations at Hissarlik, Mycenae, Tiryns, and Orchomenos, 
and other discoveries of the relics of pre-Homeric civilisation, have brought 
to light a number of objects unmistakably Phoenician, or copied from 
Phoenician models, which prove that, in externals at least, the civilisation of 
the islands and coasts of the “gean had far more affinity with that of 
northern Syria than with that which was destined to arise in Hellas. To take 
but a single example, the walls of Hissarlik, Tirj\ns, and Mycenae, when 
complete, must have borne a strong resemblance to those of the strongholds 
of Palestine and northern Syria, as represented in Egyptian works of art. We 
do indeed find some attempts at originality among the relics of this period, 
as, for instance, in the shapes and decorations of the earthen vessels of 


Peter, placed Ivan above Peter. The question ” Lithuania or Moscow ” was 
raised with entire firmness and determination by Ivan, for by the defence of 
Helen’s orthodoxy and by receiving into his service the Lithuanian princes 
who expatriated themselves because of the persecution of orthodoxy, he 
became the protector of the Greek church in Lithuania and thus strove to 
gain influence in its internal affairs. The secular policy of Russia was thus 
marked out; it was also marked out by his insistence on the recognition of 
his title grand prince of all Russia and by his demand for the restoration of 
Kiev; intercourse with the west also begins with him.” 


In war Ivan showed a caution which his enemies called cowardice. As 
behooved a prince, he conducted everything of importance himself. He 
exacted strict obedience, and was indefatigable in studying the thoughts and 
private circumstances of all important men in his kingdom, and even in 
foreign lands. The whole court and people trembled before his spirit and 
will; shy women are said to have fainted before his angry and fiery look; 
seldom, if ever, did a petitioner dare to approach his throne, and none of the 
nobles at the princely table ventured to say a word to another, or to leave his 
place, if the ruler, overcome by eating or drinking, happened to fall asleep 
and remained so for many hours. All the guests sat there dumb until Ivan 
awoke and gave them further orders, either to amuse or to leave him. 


He was by no means prodigal of the life of his warriors; in fact, he expected 
to gain more from the mistakes of his enemies than others do from battles; 
and he knew how to incite his enemies into committing mistakes, as well as 
to make use of them. He had the enlargement of his kingdom as much at 
heart as his absolute power. He boldly projected many far-seeing 


Elans, and sought with indefatigable zeal to realise them. After he had 
roken the pride of Novgorod he considered nothing impossible, and 
regarded his own will as the supreme command. We find no trace of his 
having been accessible to the petitions of his subjects, or of his granting 
public audience days for the hearing of their requests and complaints. 


Arbitrary power over the common people became stronger and prevailed, 
and officials abused their power unpunished, for complainants and helpers 
were wanting. To enlighten the minds of his people through the study of 
science was not a part of his plans, perhaps because he may have thought 


that it is easier for the tyrant to rule over rude slaves than over a 
freethinking and enlightened people. He must not be denied the merit of 
having raised great edifices at Moscow by means of foreign, especially 
Italian, architects; but vanity and love of show probably had more to do 
with this 
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than artistic sense and taste. The wide and majestic walls of the venerable 
Kremlin with its battlements and towers, secret underground passages, and 
fortified gates, were to serve less as objects of beauty than as means of 
protection against domestic and foreign enemies. Amongst the useful arts 
he especially favoured those of the cannon founder and silversmith; with 
the for-mer he desired to terrify his enemies, and with the latter to spread 
the renown of his power and glory. His greatest services to the Russian state 
include, besides the regulation of the law code, the increase of the state 
revenues, partly through the conquest of new provinces, and partly through 
a better system of taxation, so that the government could collect a treasure 
for unforeseen emergencies and would become less dependent upon chance. 


Thus there can be no doubt that as a prince Ivan ranlvs high and belongs to 
the number of those regents who decide the fate of their people and land for 
many years, and are a blessed or a cursed remembrance to posterity : but 
neither can it be denied that his greatness and fame lose much when we 
come to consider him as a man, and see the harshness of his character, his 
unlimited pride, his contempt of all human rights, his wild and passionate 
nature, and his greed of power. That he was the founder of autocracy, as 
modern writers assert, is not altogether his own exclusive merit, although it 
cannot be denied that he contributed much towards it by his shrewdness and 
wise moderation. When in the early days of his youth he seized the reins of 
government, he found much that had been prepared towards the future 
greatness of Russia; but Russia was still in a chaotic condition, and its 
forces were scattered and sunk as it were in a lethargy; they required an 
awakening and regulating hand, and this was principally Ivan’s work. 


Owing to the unfortunate system of appanages, which had been the ruin of 
Russia for many centuries, by destroying all unity in course of time, sowing 
the seeds of discord, and making the Russian state an easy prey to its 
enemies, the idea of a common fatherland had quite disappeared; and the 
internal dissensions among the princes, as well as the despotic pressure of 
the foreign barbarians, had so deranged and disjointed it, that the 
praiseworthy attempts of individual grand princes could meet with no 
brilliant success, and it seemed as if Russia were fated to play a deeply 
subordinate part in the hierarchy of states. 


Nevertheless those attempts were not quite lost, and the prudent might 
surmise that the time would yet come when they would bear fruit, once the 
hydra of discord had been conquered and the scattered forces had been 
reunited. Ivan’s proceedings in this respect were certainly of a 
macchiavellian nature. We have seen that for twenty-three years he 
patiently acknowledged the rights of other Russian princes and even their 
independence, and that by keeping his conquests to himself and not sharing 
them with his brothers and the other princes, and by taking his brother’s 
inheritance and giving none to his other brothers, he first began to consider 
himself as autocrat and ruler of all Russia, and thus gradually prepared the 
princes for a recognition of his undivided sway and their own impotency 
and subordination. 


We do not inquire as to whether the means he used for the attainment of his 
end deserve our approval; we will only remark that great conquerors and 
founders of new empires, or such as reorganise and rejuvenate old and 
decaying states, cannot be judged with the same standard by which wise 
regents are judged in regulated states. The resort to violent measures is 
often their highest duty, if they are to persist in their work and arrive at the 
aim they have imposed on themselves. From a political point of view, 
Ivan’s harsh proceedings therefore deserve some exculpation, all the more 
so when 
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we consider that he lived at a time when revolutions of every kind were tak- 
ing place in the states and their institutions, in the modes of thinking and in 
the religion of men, in the arts and sciences, the new forms often seeking to 
supplant the old in a violent manner; and when this change also began in 
Russia, where intellectual enlightenment was so rare, we should not be 
surprised to see the forces of brutality often gaining the upper hand over the 
forces of reason. 


We now find ourselves at one of the most important turning points of 
Russian political history, when by a regulated system of succession and by 
the incorporation of the independent principalities with the grand 
principality, the Russian monarchy began to establish itself firmly and to 
extend its bounds; when the hitherto terrible defiance of over-powerful 
nobles and of princes who claimed equal rank with the grand prince submits 
to the restraints of a common obedience; when no more dangers threaten 
Russia from the side of Novgorod and the Tatars; when a regulated system 
of taxation, a treasury and an organised army protect the throne; and finally 
when science and art, the administration of justice, personal safety on the 
roads and in the towns, besides other blessings of peace and order, also 
begin to attract attention, protection, and cultivation in Russia.*/ 


ACCESSION OF VASILI IVANOVITCH (1505 A.D.) 


Vasili Ivanovitch succeeded his father, and continued his policy both in 
foreign and domestic affairs. He endeavoured to extend the frontiers of the 
Russian monarchy on the Lithuanian side, destroyed the independence of 
the last appanaged princes and the last republican township, Pskov, and 
strove to keep Kazan in subjection. 


In his personal character Vasili resembled his father in his sterner aspect. He 
let his nephew, the unfortunate Dmitri, die “destitute” in prison; over his 
brothers he maintained a strict surveillance, not allowing his brother 
Andrew to marry until 1533, when he himself had already two children; 
with his boyars he was’also stern, though there were but few executions and 
punishments during his reign. He preferred, in case of any suspected 
intention of departure on the part of a boyar, to take a written guarantee in 
which the security promised, in the event of departure, to pay a sum of 
money for those for whom he went bail. Vasili even forgave his brother 


Simon, who had the intention of going over to Lithuania, and only changed 
his counsellors. Stern on the occasion of his divorce from his first wife, 
Vasili was tender towards his second wife, and was very fond of his 
children. In general the characteristics of Vasili are most faithfully summed 
up by Karamzin in the following sentence: “He followed the path indicated 
by the wisdom of his father, without fear, without impulses of passion, 
moving forward with measured and prudent steps, and drew near to his aim, 
the aggrandisement of Russia, without leaving to his successor either the 
duty or the glory of repairing his faults.” In the eyes of the historian this, of 
course, redeems the personally rather stern sides of his character, which 
were, however, quite comprehensible to contemporaries.’ 


WARS WITH LITHUANIA 


From the very commencement of his reign Vasili found himself confronted 
with two questions: that of Kazan — for Muhammed Amin had risen even 


‘ Thus the courtiers regarded it as a matter of course that he should take 
away from his envoys the gifts made to them by the sovereigns to whom 
they had been accredited. 
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during the reign of Ivan and had to be subdued — and that of Lithuania. 
From the ambassadors whom Alexander had sent to Ivan he learned that a 
new sovereign was now reigning in Moscow. Having given information of 
this in Livonia, so that in any case the grand master might be prepared, 
Alexander despatched an embassy to Moscow demanding the cession of the 
towns that had been conquered by Ivan. The ambassadors received a firm 
reply from the new sovereign to the effect that he only reigned over his 
legitimate possessions, which he intended to retain. 


Alexander saw the necessity of delay before taking a decisive line of action, 
of which course he informed the grand master. Meanwhile the ambassadors 
who had come from Moscow to announce Vasili’s accessiop to the throne 
required that Alexander should not constrain his wife to change her 
religion. But Alexander died in 1506, and when Vasili heard of his death he 
wrote to his sister that she should endeavour to persuade the Polish lords 
and landed gentry to serve the Russian sovereign, promising at the same 
time to protect the Catholic faith. In answer to this first attempt on ^he part 
of Moscow to unite with Lithuania, Helen replied that Sigismund, the son 
of Casimir, was being chosen to the throne of Lithuania. Sigismund also 
sent ambassadors with the demand to return the conquered towns, and 
received the same reply demanding that Helen should not be constrained to 
adopt the Catholic faith. At this time Sigismund found an unexpected ally in 


the Crimean khan Mengli Girai, who having met with support in Lithuania 
before the death of Alexander and being dissatisfied with the Muscovite 
sovereign because of his expedition against Kazan, sent an embassy to 
Lithuania with proposals for an alliance. Sigismund promised him tribute, 
and Mengli Girai gave him a yarlik for the Russian territories of Novgorod, 
Pskov, and Riazan. Sigismund informed the grand master of Livonia of the 
relations with the Crimea and with Kazan and called upon him to go to war, 
and measures for the commencement of war were taken in the diet; but this 
time his allies were of but little assistance to Sigismund; Kazan submitted, 
while the Cri-mea and Livonia did not move. On the other hand, Vasili 
found an important ally in Lithuania itself in the person of Prince Michael 
Vasilievitch Glinski. 


Prince Michael Glinski, the descendant of a Tatar prince that had left the 
horde during the reign of Vitovt and been baptised, had enjoyed great 
distinction and influence under Alexander. Glinski was a skilful general and 
a highly educated man for those times; he had spent twelve years abroad 
and had learned the art of war in the armies of Albrecht of Saxony during 
the war in Friesland and of the emperor Maximilian in Italy; he also visited 
Spain. In these expeditions and in his continual intercourse with western 
kings and princes, GUnski had adopted all the German customs and had 
become penetrated with the civilisation of the west. When he returned to 
Lithuania, Glinski gained the favour and confidence of King Alexander, 
who raised him to the dignity of court marshal and so increased his 
possessions that, according to the hyperbolical expression of a Polish 
historian, he owned almost half of the entire Lithuanian principality and 
stood at the head of the numerous Russian party amongst the Lithuanian 
lords. It was for this reason that at the death of Alexander the Lithuanian 
party hastened to choose Sigismund, for they feared that Glinski might 
obtain the throne of the grand principality and transfer the centre from 
Lithuania to Russia. 


When Sigismund came to the throne he showed an offensive coldness to 
Glinski, and paying no attention to his complaints against the lords who 
were at enmity with him, at the head of whom was Zaberezhsky, he left for 
Poland. Glinski thereupon decided to obtain satisfaction on his own 
account; he 
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mado an incursion on the estates of Zaberezhsky, killed him, and raised a 
revolt against the king. To this end he entered into relations with Mengli 
Girai, and Vasili Ivanovitch, on his side, sent one of his secretaries to 
propose j to him to become the subject of Russia, and promising to leave 
him the lands I which he might occupy. Glinski however still wavered and 
tried to effect a ! reconciliation with the king; finally losing all hope of this, 
he joined the] grand prince’s voyevods, who had marched up to the frontiers 
of Lithuania. To Glinski and the foreign princes in the Russian service was 
confided the task of devastating Lithuania, but the voyevods did not move 
to their help, for in Moscow it was counted advantageous to let others do its 
work. Meanwhile Sigismund sent an embassy, complaining of Glinski’s 
reception by Vasili and of the opening of hostilities. The letter was written 
in the name of Helen, and in his reply to her the grand prince directed her 
attention to the constraint put upon the orthodox in Lithuania and enjoined 
her to remain firm in her faith. Sigismund received no aid from Mengli 
Girai, but nevertheless he began warlike operations, which however were 
limited to insignificant skirmishes. Finally a treaty was concluded by which 
all Ivan’s acquisitions remained to Russia, and all that had been taken by 
Glinski was given back (1508). Glinski came to Moscow, where Medin and 
Maloiaroslavetz were given to him but he remained dissatisfied. 


The peace of 1508 could not however put an end to the inimical relations 
between the two principalities : Glinski could not remain quiet until he was 
avenged on his enemies, and Lithuania could not be quiet so long as Glinski 
lived; while on his side Vasili Ivanovitch demanded better treatment for his 
sister Helen. Thus the relations between the two neighbouring states were 
strained. In 1509 Sigismund demanded the surrender or execution of 
Glinski, accusing him of the death of Alexander; in the same year he 
announced his connection with the Danish king; it can also be easily 
understood that each reciprocal embassy comi)lained of frontier quarrels, as 
is always the case in such circumstances. In 1512 Vasili informed 
Sigismund that it had come to his ears that the voyevods of Vilna and 


Trotski had seized Helen and held her captive — which does not appear at 
all improbable when the unruliness of the Lithuanian lords is borne in mind 
— Sigismund denied the fact. That Helen officially received various rights, 
for instance that of a tribute or tax from the town of Bielsk, also does not 
prove that her position was a very advantageous one, for this was worth 
nothing more than other official favours. In 1513 Helen died and the 
metropolitan of Kiev was sent for to officiate at her funeral; thus this victim 
of political calculations left the scene. Helen herself, as far as can be judged 
from her correspondence with her father and brother, was possessed of 
considerable tact and energy. 


At last a reason for beginning war presented itself; it became known at 
Moscow that the incursions made by the Crimeans on the Russian frontier 
territories in 1512 were the result of a secret treaty that had been concluded 
between Sigismund and Mengli Girai, by which the king had promised to 
pay the khan a yearly sum of 15,000 ducats to attack his enemies. Havjng 
sent Sigismund a declaration of war, Vasili began his warlike preparations. 
The time was well chosen. In 1511 Albrecht of Brandenburg had been 
chosen as Prussian grand master, and although he was a nephew of the 
Polish king he refused to acknowledge himself as his vassal, which he was 
obliged to do by the Treaty of Thorn; the emperor and the estates of the 
empire declared themselves for the grand master. Advised by Glinski, Vasili 
had entered into relations with the emperor as early as 1508, but the treaty 
between them was only concluded in 1514. 
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Without waiting for the termination of these negotiations, the grand rince 
assembled an army and in December, 1512, took the field. He marched 
gainst Smolensk and having beseiged it unsuccessfully, returned in March, 
513. His second expedition, from June until November of the same year, as 
also unsuccessful, but in the third (June, 1514), Smolensk was at last 
iptured. Vasili made a triumphal entry into the town, being received with n 
address of welcome by the bishop of Smolensk. He confirmed the rights lat 
had been given to its inhabitants by the Lithuanian government; those 1 the 
Lithuanian service who did not desire to remain under him he sent ack to 
Lithuania, and he appointed Prince V. V. Shuiski, governor of Smo- mnsk. 
After the submission of Smolensk the prince of Mstislavl also sub-litted to 
the grand prince. Sigismund himself hastened to the deliverance f 
Smolensk. Glinski, probably dissatisfied because Smolensk had not been 
iven to him, entered into secret intercourse with him. Learning of this 
reachery Vasili ordered Glinski to be brought in fetters to Moscow and sent 
voyevod against the king; the king himself remained at Borissov and sent 
‘onstantine Ostrozhski to meet the Moscow troops. 


The Russian voyevods, Tcheliadin and Prince Michael GoHtza met Ostro- 
hski at Orsha on the Dnieper and sustained a terrible defeat. The fidelity f 
the boyars of Smolensk and of the bishop himself wavered and they entered 
ito communication with Sigismund; but the burghers informed Shuiski of 
iiis treachery, and it was only the terribly energetic measures taken by him 
hat preserved Smolensk for Russia: he ordered all the traitors except the 
ishop to be hanged on the walls of the city, the presents that had been given 
hem by the sovereign to be suspended round the neck of each one. The 
ssault on Smolensk was unsuccessful, and the war was afterward carried on 
3ebly, which is explained by the exhaustion of Moscow after the battle of 


Argolis, but, generally speaking, the foreign element preponderates ; though 
it must remain an open question whether everything that indicates the 
ascendency of Asia Minor in this early stage of civilisation came by way of 
the sea, or whether some of it may not have been due to the gradual spread 
of Asiatic influences. Of Egyptian influence, direct or indirect, there is 
hardly a trace. 


We must not, however, exaggerate the range of Phoenician influence. The 
great cities in which it was dominant perished early, and little or nothing of 
it penetrated to the interior of the mainland. Nor do the PhcEnicians seem 
ever to have been undisputed masters of the ^gean ; their stations were early 
abandoned, in 


Rhodes they had to maintain their ground phcekician Bottle with Triple 
Body against the Carians and were finally ousted 


by the Dorians. The north of Cyprus was early peopled by Greeks. In details 
and externals, there are many links between this early pre-Homeric 
civilisation and that which we find reflected in the Greek epics, but such 
remains of the former as survived were confined to a few island and 
seaboard tribes, and even among them, were undergoing a process of 
transformation. Its most important legacy was an acquaintance with the 
practical arts. The Phoenician vessels, sorry craft as they were, served as 
models to the Greeks, Phoenician gains by sea spurred them to imitation, 
and we are probably right in supposing that they learnt from the 
Phoenicians how to steer by the pole-star at night. A few details of the 
architecture of Tiryns, Mycenae, and Hissarlik were adopted by the later 
architecture of Greece, though the difference of material had deprived them 
of their significance. Technical art in certain places and industries long 
remained faithful to patterns of Asiatic origin, as is manifest in the pottery 
of Melos and Rhodes, some bronzes lately discovered in Crete, and above 
all, as we should expect, in the manufactures of Cyprus. 


The most important acquisition which the Greeks owed to the Phoenicians, 
was the art of writing, and the Canaanite alphabet, which, however, the 
latter had not acquired themselves at the time when North Syrian influence 


)rsha and the probable reluctance of the Lithuanian nobility to take an ctive 
part in it. After this Sigismund instigated the Tatars against Russia, 


I particular those of the Crimea, where in 1515 Mengli Girai had been suc- 
eeded by Muhammed Girai, who, notwithstanding his relations with Mos- 
ow, made in 1517 an attack on Tula and was repulsed. On his side Vasili 
trengthened his relations with Albrecht who kept his vassal, the grand aaster 
of Livonia, in check. However while Albrecht hesitated and demanded 
loney, Vasili required that he should begin to act. The emperor, instead of 
iegmning the war, as had been at first supposed he would do, offered his 
lediation, and it was with this aim in view that in 1517 the famous baron 
igismund Herberstein came to Moscow. Polish ambassadors also came; lut 
with the news of their coming, Moscow also learned of the attack on 
)pochka by the Lithuanian troops and their repulse, and when Vasili heard f 
its failure he allowed the ambassadors access to him. The negotiations 
lowever came to nothing. The Moscow sovereign demanded Kiev and other 
owns, and the Lithuanian king refused to give up Smolensk. The death of 
laximilian (1519) put an end to the imperial mediation; anyhow the emperor 
ad not wished to give any real assistance: ” It is not well” — he wrote to he 
grand master Albrecht — ” to drive out the king, and make the czar of 


II Russia great.” 


In 1518 Albrecht again asked for money; the grand prince agreed, and t the 
former’s request sent a notification of his alliance with him to the Tench 
king, Francis I e — the first instance of intercourse between Russia and 
Tance. In answer to a fresh embassy from Albrecht bringing information *i 
an invitation from the pope to join an alliance against the Turks, which 
Ubrecht would not enter into without the grand prince’s consent, an ambas- 
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sador was sent to Koenigsberg from Moscow, who was received with the 
highest honours by the grand master. But Albrecht’s help was not very 


efficacious; he was soon obliged to conclude a treaty with King Sigismund 
by which he acknowledged himself his vassal, in return for which he 
obtained Prussia as an hereditary possession, laid aside his title of grand 
master, and assumed a new title with his new faith, that of duke of Prussia. 


The war at that time was limited to incursions, and Vasili Ivanovitch had 
even decided to seek peace; but the envoys that came would not make any 
concessions, only letting negotiations drag on in the hope of some event 
com-ing to their assistance; in this manner the war was prolonged until the 
Lent of 1521, when negotiations were to be again renewed; however they 
were not opened : in Kazan reigned Sahib Girai, the brother of Muhammed 
Girai, and they both threatened Moscow, indeed the former advanced as far 
as Moscow itself (1521). The devastations of the Tatars weakened Russia 
for a time and the negotiations with Lithuania were renewed; although a 
lasting peace was not concluded, a truce was continued for five years 
without the exchange of prisoners, and by this truce Smolensk remained to 
Russia. In 1526, through the medium of the emperor’s envoys, negotiations 
for a definitive peace were again opened, but Smolensk was an obstacle, 
neither side consenting to give up the town which was regarded as the key 
to Kiev. Smolensk was treated in the same manner as the other territories 
annexed; the inhabitants were transferred to Moscow as had been done with 
the inhabitants of Pskov and Novgorod, and it was for this reason that 
Smolensk stood by Mos-cow in 1612. 


WARS WITH THE TATARS 


Besides the relations with Lithuania, the relations with the Tatars 
constituted the chief problem of the reign of Vasili Ivanovitch. At his 
accession his first enterprise was to send against Kazan an army, amongst 
the leaders of which was his brother Dmitri; the siege of Kazan (1506) was 
unsuccessful, nevertheless in 1507 Muhammed Amin sent a letter to the 
grand prince with proposals of peace. Intercourse with the Crimea 
originally bore the same character as in the time of Ivan; a difference was 
however soon observable; the Crimea had no longer anything to fear from 
the remnants of the Golden Horde, and the Crimeans were therefore ready 
to make friends with whatever state would give them most. ” Intercourse 
between the Crimea and the states of Moscow and Lithuania ” — justly 
remarks Soloviov — ” assumed the character of a bribery of robbers.” 


Such being the condition of affairs, it is not surprising that in spite of the 
confirmation of the treaty concluded between Ivan and Mengli Girai, the 
Tatars should have begun their attacks. In 1507 they were defeated at the 
Oka, and in consequence of this, envoys were sent demanding presents, the 
liberation of Abdul Letiv, former czar of Kazan and stepson of Mengli 
Girai, and asking for assistance against Astrakhan. Vasili Ivanovitch 
liberated Abdul Letiv, gave him the town of luriev, and by an oath of 
alliance obliged him to promise faithfully to serve the czar, not to have 
relations with hk enemies, not to permit his servants to plunder on the roads 
or insult the churches, to live at peace with the other princes, not to wage 
war against Kazan without permission, and not to leave the confines of the 
state of Mos-cow. In 1515 Mengli Girai died, and his son Muhammed Girai, 
who succeeded him, demanded from VasiH Ivanovitch not only the cession 
to the Polisli king of Smolensk, at the acquisition of which without his 
knowledge he was 
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luch incensed, but also of those towns which had been taken by Ivan. After 
)ng delays and much trouble, many insults and, of course, presents, an oath 
f alliance was obtained of Muhammed Girai in 1519, but meanwhile the 
ttacks of the Crimeans continued. The son of Muhammed Girai, the czare- 
itch Bogatir, laid waste the borderland of Riazan; and in 1517 the Tatars - 
notwithstanding the Russian offer of Koshira, bordering on the steppes, to 
ihmed Girai, brother of the khan — penetrated as far as Tula, where they 
ere repulsed. 


The grand prince then proposed to the council (douma) the question hether 
relations with the Crimea should be maintained, and it was decided liat they 
must be maintained in order to prevent the rupture from becoming n open 
one. Meanwhile in 1518 Muhammed Amin of Kazan died, and .bdul Letiv, 
who had previously been czar, died a month after him; at the equest of the 
inhabitants of Kazan a czar was named from Moscow in 1519 -Shig Alei, a 
prince of Astrakhan, and descendant of the czars of the Golden [orde. The 
Crimean khan was greatly dissatisfied at this choice of one ‘hose family 
was at an eternal enmity with his own. Shig Alei remained in [azan until 
1521 when the inhabitants, dissatisfied with him, formed a con-piracy and 
invited Sahib Girai, brother of Muhammed Girai, to come and iile over 
them. Having established his brother on the throne of Kazan, luhammed 
Girai advanced towards Moscow. The grand prince, warned too ite by his 
well-wishers at Azov, could not take the necessary measures, and ! ft 
Moscow, confiding the defence of the city to the boyars and baptised ‘atar 
prince, Peter; they entered into negotiations with the enemy and paid im a 
ransom. The heroic defence of Pereiaslavl in Riazan by Khabar imski 
somewhat softened the mournful impression of this calamity, which mas 
augmented by the fact that Sahib Girai had at the same time devastated le 
territories of Nijni-Novgorod and Vladimir. The khan was preparing 3 
repeat his expedition, and the grand prince himself took the field in 
expecition of his coming, but he never came. 


Another undertaking then occupied Muhammed Girai: in 1523 he joined le 
Nogaians and conquered Astrakhan. There the Nogaians quarreled with im 
and killed him; his place was taken by Saidat Girai, who sent the grand 
rince the following conditions for an alliance: To give him 60,000 altines m 
ancient coin of the value of three kopecks) and to make peace with Sahib 


[irai; but Vasili seeing the devastation of the Crimea both by the Nogaians 
nd the Cossacks of Dashkevitch, who had hitherto acted in concert with the 
‘rimeans, rejected these proposals. To avenge himself on Sahib Girai, who 
ad massacred the Russians in Kazan where blood flowed like water, Vasili 
imself came to the land of Kazan (1523), devastated it, and made the 
inhabi-mts prisoners; on his return he built the town of Vasilsursk. When in 
1524 great army was sent from Moscow to Kazan, Sahib Girai fled to the 
Crimea, nd the inhabitants of Kazan proclaimed his young nephew Sava 
Girai as zar; the expedition from Moscow was however unsuccessful, 
although the eople of Kazan, who had lost their artillery engineer, sued for 
peace. 


THE GROWING POWER OF RUSSIA 


Their dependence upon the grand prince was irksome to the inhabitants f 
Kazan; fresh disputes arose, Vasili brought on an intrigue, and Kazan oon 
asked for a new czar. Vasili named Shig Alei, who was at that time in lijni, 
but when the people of Kazan entreated that his brother Jan Alei Enalei), 
who then ruled over Kassimov, should be nominated in his stead, 
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Vasili consented. Jan Alei was established at Kazan and Shig Alei was 
given Koshira, but as he did not keep the peace, and entered on negotiations 
with Kazan, he was exiled to Belozero. Disturbances took place in the 
Crimea; Saidat Girai was overthrown by Sahib, but the relations between 
the Crimea and Moscow remained the same; the Tatars continued to make 
insignificant raids and obtained presents. Nevertheless the Tatar messengers 
began to be less respectfully treated at Moscow: ” Our messengers “m — 
wrote Sahib Girai — “complain that thou dost not honour them as of old, 
and yet it is thy duty to honour them; whoever wishes to pay respect to the 
master, throws a bone to his dog.” Of other diplomatic relations those with 
Sweden and Denmark bore the character of frontier disputes; the 
intercourse with the pope was entered upon through the desire of the latter 
to convert Russia to Catholicism and incite her to war against Turkey. The 
intercourse with the latter power had no particular results. It is curious to 
observe that at this period relations were entered into with India; the sultan 
Babur sent ambassadors (1533) with proposals of mutual commercial 
dealings.” 


Each day added to the importance of Russia in Europe. Vasili exchanged 
ambassadors with the eastern courts and wrote to Francis I the great king of 
the Gauls. He numbered among his correspondents Leo X, Clement VII, 
Maximilian, and Charles V; Gustavus Vasa, founder of a new dynasty; 
Sultan Selim, conqueror of Egypt and Soliman the Magnificent. The grand 


mogul of the Indes, Baber, descendant of Timur, sought his friendship. The 
autocracy affirmed itself each day more vigourously. Vasili governed 
without consulting his council of boyars. ” Moltchi, smerd! ” (Hold, 
clown!) said he to one of the nobles who dared to raise an objection. This 
growing power manifested itself in the splendour of the court, the 
receptions of the ambassadors displaying a luxury hitherto unprecedented. 
Strangers, though not in large numbers, continued to come to Moscow, of 
whom the most illustrious was a monk from Mount Athos, Maxine the 
Greek.e 


MAXINE THE GREEK 


In the early days of his reign, when Vasili was examining the treasures left 
to him by his father, he perceived a large number of Greek church books 
which had been partly collected by former grand princes and partly brought 
to Moscow by Sophia, and which now lay covered with dust in utter 
neglect. The young sovereign manifested the desire of having a person who 
would be capable of looking them over and of translating the best of them 
into the Slavonic language. Such a person was not to be found in Moscow, 
and letters were written to Constantinople. The patriarch, being desirous of 
pleasing the grand prince, made search for such a philosopher in Bulgaria, 
in Macedonia and in Thessalonica; but the Ottoman yoke had there crushed 
all the remains of ancient learning and darkness and ignorance reigned in 
the sultan’s realms. Finally it was discovered that in the famous convent of 
the Annunciation on Mount Athos there were two monks, Sabba and Max- 
ine, who were learned theologians and well versed in the Slavonic and 
Greek languages. The former on account of his great age was unable to 
undertake so long a journey, but the latter consented to the desire of the 
patriarch and of the grand prince. 


It would indeed have been impossible to find a person better fitted for the 
projected work. Born in Greece, but educated in the enlightened west, 
Maxine had studied in Paris and Florence, had travelled much, was 
acquainted with various languages, and was possessed of unusual erudition, 
which he had 
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jquired in the best universities and in conversation with men of enhghten- 
lent. Vasih received him with marked favour. When he saw the hbrary, 
iaxine, in a transport of enthusiasm and astonishment, exclaimed: ” Sire! all 
reece does not now possess such treasures, neither does Italy, where Latin 
inaticism has reduced to ashes many of the works of our theologians which 


ly compatriots had saved from the Mohammedan barbarians.” The grand 
rince listened to him with the liveliest pleasure and confided the library to 
IS care. The zealous Greek made a catalogue of the books which had been 
iitil then unknown to the Slavonic people. By desire of the sovereign, and 
ith the assistance of three Muscovites, Vasili, Dmitri and Michael Medo-u- 
tzov, he translated the connnentary of the psalter. Approved by the 
etropolitan Varlaam and all the ecclesiastical council, this important work 
lade Maxine famous, and so endeared him to the grand prince that he could 
3t part with him, and daily conversed with him on matters of religion. The 
ise Greek was not, however, dazzled by these honours, and though grateful ) 
Vasili, he earnestly implored him to allow him to return to the quiet of his 
itreat at Mount Athos: ” There,” said he, ” will I praise your name and tell 
ly compatriots that in the world there still exists a Christian czar, mighty id 
great, who, if it pleases the Most High, may yet deliver us from the rranny 
of the infidel.” But Vasili only replied by fresh signs of favour and 3pt him 
nine years in Moscow; this time was spent by Maxine in the trans-tion of 
various works, in correcting errors in the ancient translations, and I 
composing works of piety of which more than a hundred are known to us. 
Having free access to the grand prince, he sometimes interceded for the 
oblemen who had fallen in disgrace and regained for them the sovereign’s 
ivour. This excited the dissatisfaction and envy of many persons, in par- 
cular of the clergy and of the worldly-minded monks of St. Joseph, who 1 
joyed the favour of Vasili. The humble-minded metropolitan Varlaam had 
ired little for earthly matters, but his successor, the proud Daniel, soon 
eclared himself the enemy of the foreigner. It began to be asked: “Who this 
man who dares to deface our sacred church books and restore to favour le 
disgraced boyars? ” Some tried to prove that he was a heretic, others 
;presented him to the grand prince as an ungrateful calumniator who cen- 
ired the acts of the sovereign behind his back. It was at this time that asili 
was divorced from the unfortunate Solomonia, and it is said that this ious 
ecclesiastic did really disapprove of it; however we find amongst his orks a 
discourse against those who repudiate their wives without lawful luse. 
Always disposed to take the part of the oppressed, he secretly received lem 
in his cell and sometimes heard injurious speeches directed against the 
)vereign and the metropolitan. Thus the unfortunate boyar Ivan Bekle-lishef 
complained to him of the irascibility of Vasili, and said that formerly \e 
venerable pastors of the church had restrained the sovereigns from indulg-ig 


their passions and committing injustice, whereas now Moscow no longer ad 
a metropoUtan, for Daniel only bore the name and the mask of a pastor, 
ithout thinking that he ought to be the guide of consciences and the pro- 
ictor of the innocent; he also said that Maxine would never be allowed to 
ave Russia, because the grand prince and the metropolitan feared his 
indisretions in other countries, where he might publish the tale of their 
faults and eaknesses. At last Maxine’s enemies so irritated the grand prince 
against im, that he ordered hun to be brought to judgment and Maxine was 
con-emned to be confined in one of the monasteries of Iver, having been 
found uilty of falsely interpreting the Holy Scriptures and the dogmas of the 
liurch. According to the opinion of some contemporaries the charge was a 
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calumny invented by Jonas, archimandrite of the Tchudov monastery, 
Vassian, bishop of Kolomna, and the metropolitan./ 


PEIVATE LIFE OF VASILI [VANOVITCH ; HIS DEATH 


There is one event in the private life of Vasili Ivanovitch which has great 
importance on the subsequent course of history, and throws a clearer light 
on the relations of men and parties at this epoch. This event is his divorce 
and second marriage. Vasili Ivanovitch had first contracted a marriage in 
the year of his father’s death with Solomonia Sabourov; but they had no 
children and Solomonia vainly resorted to sorcery in order to have children 
and keep the love of her husband. The grand prince no longer loved her and 
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was in the ascendant in Greece. The Greeks adopted it at a later period, as 
they had shortly before adopted a system of weights and measures, closely 
akin to that which obtained in northern Syria, though they do not seem to 
have owed this last solely to the Phoenicians. Their commercial institutions 
and pecuniary transactions may have followed Phoenician models in many 
respects ; for example, the Phoenicians were the first people whose 
commerce beyond sea made it necessary for them to insure legal protection 
for life and property by means of securities. 


Where large numbers of Phoenicians lived together on foreign soil, they 
united to form distinct corporations with magistrates of their own. It was to 
the interest of these scattered communities to maintain intimate relations 
with some great city in their native land, and the mutual obligations thus 
incurred, were associated with the worshijj of the local divinity of the 
mother city. If, however, a Phrenician merely desired to make a brief stay in 
some foreign port, he put himself under the protection of a resident of good 
repute, and became his guest. At parting, a potsherd was broken in two, one 
half being kept by the host, and the other by the departing guest, who was 
thenceforth bound to extend a like pi-otection to his former host, any 
member of his family, or any person employed in his affairs. When the 
latter desired to recommend any one to the protection of his former protege, 
he gave him the broken potsherd to present as his credentials; if the two 
halves fitted, the bearer’s indentity was established. Among the Greeks, this 
system of reciprocal hospitality {proxenia’), took the place of the modern 
consular service. The Phoenicians in Greek cities were also money-lenders, 
and advanced loans at interest on ships and cargo, and in banking the 
Greeks probably learned much from them. It is unlikely that such a city as 
Carthage, into which wealth flowed from all quarters, should have been 
without a regular banking system, and a kind of money market. From Crete 
and Cythera, the Phwuicians sailed to the western end of the Mediterranean, 
allured no doubt by rumours of the mineral wealth of Spain. Sicily, Malta, 
Gozzo, Cossura, and the African coast, west of the great Syrtis, were at first 
no more to them than necessary anchorages and stations for obtaining 
provisions on the long voyage tlirough the straits that divided Europe from 
Africa to the mouth of the Guadalquivir. The development of Phoenician 


decided to divorce her. He consulted his boyars, laying stress on the fact 
that he had no hdir and that his brothers did not understand how to gov-ern 
their own appanages; it is said that the boyars replied ” The unfruitful fig- 
tree is cut down and cast out of the vineyard.” The sovereign then turned 
with the same question to the spiritual powers : the metropolitan Daniel 
gave his entire consent, but the monk Vassian, known in the world as Prince 
Vasili Patrikeiev, who, together with his father, had been forced to become a 
monk during the reign of Ivan because he belonged to the party of Helen, 
but who was now greatly esteemed by Vasili, was against the divorce and 
was therefore banished from the monastery of Simon to that of Joseph. 
Maxine the Greek and Prince Simon Kurbski were also against the divorce, 
and suffered for their opinion; and the boyar Beklemishev, who was on 
friendly terms with Maxine, was executed. Solomonia was made to take the 
veil at the convent of Suzdal and Vasili married Helen Vasilievna Glinski, 
the niece of Michael Glinski who had been liberated from prison (1526). 
From this marriage Vasili had two sons; Ivan (born 1530) and luri (born 
15.33). Vasili’s love for his second wife was so great that according to 
Herberstein he had his beard cut off to please her. Towards the end of 1533 
Vasili fell ill and died on December 3rd, leaving as his heir his infant son 
Ivan.* 


A FORECAST OF THE REIGN OF IVAN (IV) THE TERRIBLE 


The role and the character of Ivan IV have been and still are very differently 
appreciated by Russian historians. Karamzin, who has never submitted his 
accounts and his documents to a sufficiently severe critic, sees in him a 
prince who, natm-ally vicious and cruel, gave, vmder restriction to two 
virtuous ministers, a few years of tranquillity to Russia; and who 
subsequently, abandoning himself to the fury of his passions, appalled 
Europe as well as the empire with what the historian designates ” seven 
epochs of massacres.” Kostomarov re-echoes the opinions of Karamzin. 


Another school, represented by Soloviev and Zabielin, has manifested a 
greater defiance towards the prejudiced statements of Kurbski, chief of the 
oligarchical party; towards Guagnini, a courtier of the king of Poland; 
towards Tanbe and Kruse, traitors to the sovereign who had taken them into 


his service. Above all, they have taken into account the times and the 
society in whose midst Ivan the Terrible lived. They concern themselves 
less with his morals as an individual than with his role as instrument of the 
historical development of Russia. Did not the French historians during long 
years misinterpret the enormous services rendered by Louis XI in the great 
work of the unification of France and of the creation of the modem 
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tate? His justification was at length achieved after a more minute exam- 
iiation into documents and circumstances. 


At tlic time when Ivan succeeded his father the struggle of the central lower 
against the forces of the past had changed character. The old Russian tates, 
which had held so long in check the new power of Moscow; the 
irincipalities of Tver, Riazan, Suzdal, Novgorod-Seversk ; the republics of 
>Iovgorod, Pskov, Viatka had lost their independence. Their possessions lad 
served to aggrandise those of Moscow. All northern and eastern Russia vas 
thus united under the sceptre of the grand prince. To the ceaseless struggles 
constantly breaking out against Tver, Riazan, Novgorod, was to ucceed the 
great foreign strife — the holy war against Lithuania, the Tatars, he Swedes. 


Precisely because the work of the unification of Great Russia was accom- 
jlished, the resistance in the interior against the prince’s authority was to 
)ecome more active. The descendants of reigning families dispossessed by 
orce of bribery or arms, the servitors of those old royal houses, had entered 
he service of the masters of Moscow. His court was composed of crownless 
srinces — the Chouiski, the Kurbski, the Vorotinski; descendants of ancient 
ippanaged princes, proud of the blood of Rurik which coursed through their 
seins. Others were descended from the Lithuanian Gedimine, or from the 
)aptised Tatar Monzas. 


All these princes, as well as the powerful boyars of Tver, Riazan, Nov- 
jorod, were become the boyars of the grand prince. There was for all only 


)ne court at which they could serve — that of Moscow. When Russia had 
jeen divided into sovereign states, the discontented boyars had been at 
iberty to change masters — to pass from the service of Tchernigov into that 
)f Kiev, from that of Suzdal into that of Novgorod. Now, whither could hey 
go? Outside of Moscow, there were only foreign rulers, enemies of Russia. 
To make use of the ancient right to change masters was to go over 0 the 
enemy — it was treason. ” To change” and “to betray” were become 
iynonymous: the Russian word izmiyanit (third person singular of “to 
‘hange”) was become the word izmiyanik (“traitor”). 


The Russian boyar could take refuge neither with the Germans, the Swedes, 
nor the Tatars; he could go only to the sovereign of Lithuania — 3ut this 
was the worst possible species of change, the most pernicious form of 
reason. The prince of Moscow knew well that the war with Lithuania — 
;hat state which Polish in the west, by its Russian provinces, in the east 
‘xercised a dangerous attraction over subjects of Moscow — was a struggle 
‘or existence. Lithuania was not only a foreign enemy — it was a domestic 
memy, with intercourse and sympathies in the very heart of the Russian 
;tate, even in the palace of the czar; her formidable hand was felt in all 
utrigues, in all conspiracies. The foreign war against Lithuania, the domes- 
;ic war against the Russian oligarchy are but two different phases of the 
same s/ar — the heaviest and most perilous of all those undertaken by the 
grand jrince of Moscow. The dispossessed princes, the boyars of the old 
inde-aendent states had given up the struggle against him on the field of 
battle; :hey continued to struggle against him in his own court. 


It was no longer war between state and state ; it was intestine strife — that 
of the oligarchy against autocratic power. Resigned to the loss of their 
sovereignty, the new prince-boyars of Moscow were not yet resigned to 
their position as mere subjects. The struggle was thus limited to a narrower 
field, ind was therefore the more desperate. The court at Moscow was a tilt- 
yard, whence none could emerge without a change of masters — the 
Lithuanian 
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for the Muscovite — without treason : hence the furious nature of the war 
of two principles under Ivan IV.« 


‘AHA 


THE MINORITY OF IVAN IV 


On the death of his father, Ivan was only three years of age. Helena, his 
mother, a woman unfit for the toils of government, impure in her conduct, 
and without judgment, assmned the office of regent, which she shared with 
a paramour, whose elevation to such a height caused universal disgust, 
particularly among the princes of the blood and the nobility. The measures 
which had of late years been adopted towards the boyars were not forgotten 
by that 


haughty class; and now that the in-firm state of the throne gave them a fair 
pretext for complaint, they conspired against the regent, partly with a view 
to remove so unpopular and degraded a person from the imperial seat, but 
principally that they might take advantage of the minority of the czar, and 
seize upon the empire for their own ends. The circumstances in which the 
death of Vasili left the country were favourable to these designs. The 
licentiousness that prevailed at court, the absence of a strict and responsible 
head, and the confu-V sion that generally took the place of ^ the order that 
had previously prevailed, assisted the treacherous no-bles in their 
treasonable projects. They had long panted for revenge and restitution, and 
the time seemed to be ripe for the execution of their plans. Amongst the 
most prominent members of this patrician league, were the three paternal 
uncles of the young prince. They made no scruple of exhibiting their 
feelings; and they at last grew so clamourous, that the regent, on the ground 
that they entertained designs upon the throne, condemned them to 
loathsome dungeons, where they died in lingering torments. Their followers 
and abettors suffered by torture and the worst kinds of ignominious 
pimishment. These examples spread such consternation amongst the rest of 
the conspirators, that they fled to Lithuania and the Crimea, where they 
endeavoured to inspire a sympathy in their misfortunes. But the regent, 
whose time appears to have been solely dedicated to the worst description 
of pleasures, being unable to preserve herself without despotism, succeeded 
in overcoming the enemies whom her own conduct was so mainly 
instrumental in creating. 


The reign of lascivious folly and wanton rigour was not, however, destined 
to survive the wrath of the nobles. For five years, intestine jealousies and 


thickening plots plunged the country into anarchy; and, at last, the regent 
died suddenly, having, it is believed, fallen by poison administered through 
the agency of the revengeful boyars. The spectacle of one criminal 
executing summary justice upon another, is not destitute of some moral 
utility; and in this case it might have had its beneficial influence, were it not 
that the 


Ivan the Tebriblb 


(1530-1581) 
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rincipal conspirators had no sooner taken off the regent than they violently 
Mzed upon the guardianship of the throne. 


The foremost persons in this drama were the Shuiski — a family that ad 
long been treated with suspicion by the czars, their insolent bearing aving 
always exposed them to distrust. Prince Shuiski was appointed resident of 
the council of the boyars, to whom the administration of affairs as confided, 
and although his malignant purposes were kept in check by le crowd of 
equally ambitious persons that surrounded him, he possessed ifficient 
opportunities to consummate a variety of wrongs upon the resources t the 
state and upon obnoxious individuals — thus revenging himself indis- 
Miminately for the ancient injuries his race had suffered. During this 
liquitous rule, which exhibited the extraordinary features of a government 
imposed of persons with different interests, pressing forward to the same id, 
and making a common prey of the trust that was reposed in their hands, 
.ussia was despoiled in every quarter. The Tatars, freed for a season from \e 
watchful vigilance of the throne, roamed at large through the provinces, 
illaging and slaying wherever they went; and this enormous guilt was 
rowned by the rapacious exactions and sanguinary proscriptions of the 
Duncil. The young Ivan was subjected to the most brutal insults: his 
lucation was designedly neglected; he was kept in total ignorance of public 
(fairs, that he might be rendered unqualified to assume the hereditary 
power; nd Prince Shuiski, in the midst of these base intrigues against the 
future zar, was often seen to treat him in a contemptuous and degrading 
manner. In one occasion he stretched forth his legs, and pressed the weight 
of his ‘et on the body of the boy. Perhaps these unexampled provocations, 
iid the privations to which he was condemned, produced the germs of a 


tiaracter which was afterwards developed in such terrible magnificence, lie 
fiend that lived in the heart of Ivan might not have been born with him; was 
probably generated by the cruelties and wrongs that were practised n his 
youth. 


In vain the Belski, moderate and wise, and the primate, influenced by le 
purest motives, remonstrated against the ruinous proceedings of the Duncil. 
The voice of admonition was lost in the hideous orgies of the oyars, until a 
sudden invasion by the Tatars awakened them to a sense f their peril. They 
rallied, order was restored, and Russia was preserved. >ut the danger was 
no sooner over than the Shuiski returned in all their )rmer strength, seized 
upon Moscow in the dead of the night, penetrated 3 the couch of Ivan, and, 
dragging him out of his sleep, endeavoured to estroy his intellect by filling 
him with sudden terror. The primate, whose lild representations had 
displeased them, was ill-treated and deposed: and lie prince Belski, who 
could not be prevailed upon to link his fortunes with teir desperate courses, 
was murdered in the height of their frenzy. Even hose members of their own 
body who, touched by some intermittent pity, entured to expostulate, were 
beaten in the chamber of their deliberations, nd cast out from amongst 
them. 


Under such unpropitious auspices as these, the young Ivan, the inheritor f a 
consolidated empire, grew up to manhood. His disposition, naturally erce, 
headstrong, and vindictive, was most insidiously cultivated into ferocity ly 
the artful counsellors that surrounded him. His earliest amusements /ere the 
torture of wild animals, the ignoble feat of riding over old men and r’omen, 
flinging stones from ambuscades upon the passers-by, and precipi-ating 
dogs and cats from the summit of his palace. Such entertainments s these, 
the sport of boyhood, gave unfortunately too correct a prognostic 
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of the fatal career tliat lay liefore him. By a curious retribution, the first 
exercise of this terrible teinper in its application to humanity fell upon the 


Shuiski, who certainly, of all mankind, best merited its infliction. When 
Ivan was in his thirteenth year, he accompanied a hunting party at which 
Prince Gluiski — another factious lord — and the president of the council 
were present. Gluiski, himself a violent and remorseless man, envied the 
ascendency of Shuiski, and prompted the young prince to address him in 
words of great heat and insult. Shuiski, astonished at the youth’s boldness, 
replied in anger. This was sufficient provocation. Ivan gave way to his rage, 
and, on a concerted signal, Shuiski was dragged out into the public streets, 
and worriecl alive by dogs in the open daylight. The wretch expiated a life 
of guilt by the most horrible agonies. 


Thus freed from one tyranny, Ivan was destined for another, which, 
however, accepted him as its nominal head, urging him onward to acts of 
blood which were but too congenial to his taste. The Gluiski having got rid 
of their formidable competitor in the race of crime, now assumed the 
direction of affairs. Under their administration, the prince was led to the 
commission of the most extravagant atrocities; and the doctrine was incul- 
cated upon his mind, that the only way to assert authority was by 
manifesting the extremity of its wrath. He was taught to believe that power 
consisted in oppression. They applauded each fresh instance of vengeance; 
and initiated him into a short method of relieving himself from every person 
who troubled or offended him, by sacrificing the victim on the spot. 


IVAN ASSUMES THE REINS OF GOVERNMENT 


This terrible system continued for three years. The pupilage of the prince 
was an uninterrupted scene of horror; and he was crowned czar of all the 
Russias in his eighteenth year, after a minority of blood. The citizens, 
unsafe and trembling under a despotism which was so capricious in its 
enormities, were at length driven to desperation. They fired the city in 
several places one night, and Ivan awoke the next moming amidst flame 
and smoke, the tossmg of brands, and the imprecations of the multitude. He 
had been accustomed to terrors, but this conflagration smote him to the 
heart. In the midst of the confusion, Sylvester, a monk belonging to that 
roving order of persons who then wandered through the country affecting to 
be inspired with a divine mission, suddenly appeared in the presence of the 
affrighted despot. With a Gospel in one hand, while the other was raised in 


an attitude of prophecy, he pointed to the ruins that surrounded him, and 
invoking the attention of the prince to the consequences of his infatuation, 
he dwelt upon certain appearances from heaven which prognosticated evil 
to the dynasty if these courses were not abandoned; and, working 
powerfully upon a mind already agonised with fear, he finally succeeded in 
gaining a complete ascendency over the czar. The effect was sudden and 
extraordinary. The virtuous Alexis Adaschev aided Sylvester in his efforts 
to reclaim Ivan; and these, assisted by the gentle persuasions of the 
beautiful Anastasia, Ivan’s young consort whom he had but recently 
married, appeared to produce a strong impression upon his feelings. 


The result was an entire change in the system of government. Able and 
upright men displaced the corrupt and audacious counsellors who had 
hitherto filled the empire with alarm; a new organisation of the army took 
place; a just assessment of the fiefs, the various services, and contingents, 
was established; proprietors of estates were obliged to contribute to the 
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maintenance of the military strength according to their means; and by a 
bonus in the pay of the soldiery, which was now adopted, the available 
force of the country was raised to the number of three hundred thousand 
men. Thus strengthened, with prudent ministers and a powerful army, Ivan 
set himself to the worthy task of subduing the rebellious Tatars. His ardour 
even appears to have carried him into extremes, for in the depth of winter 
he marched at the head of the soldiery to the siege of Kazan, although his 
followers did not hesitate to declare that no good commander would think 
of conducting his troops in so rigorous a season into the quarters of the 
enemy. But such ebullitions of discontent were punished with so much 
severity, that the troops soon learned to be content with the severities which 
procured such victories as Ivan was fortunate enough to gain. The first 
measure of great utility which he accomplished, was the erection of forts on 
the frontier to repel the aggressions of the enemy; but apprehending that 
even these were not sufficient to deter the marauders, he advanced upon 


colonies followed the sea route to Tartessus, and it was not until the route 
was well established that certain places along it rose into importance. Cadiz, 
the farthest point of it, was older than Utica; Lixos, on the African coast, 
beyond the straits, was said to be older than Cadiz. Tarshish yielded not 
only silver in immense quantities, but gold, lead, and other metals ; the 
fisheries were profitable, and probably even then tin and amber found their 
way from the far north to the countries at the western end of the 
Mediterranean basin. 


The Sidonians had been foremost in occupying the jEgean ; the western half 
of the Mediterranean was the sphere of Tyrian enterprise. With the sole 
exception of Leptis Magna, on the western margin of the great Syrtis, every 
Phoenician colony there, as far as our information goes, was founded either 
from Carthage or directly from Tyre. Carthage sends tribute and 
ambassadors to the temple of Hercules at Tyre, her founders are the founder 
of Tyre and the goddess Dido, whom legend transforms into a Syrian 
princess. The Tyrian Melkarth is the reputed progenitor of the Carthaginians 
; it is he who subdued the Libyan tribes who opposed the first colonists, and 
who opened a gateway to the Atlantic to his people, setting up great pillars 
of rock on either hand, as beseems a god whose token is 
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two pillars. The most important Phoenician settlement in the south of Sicily 
was Heracleia Minoa or Rosh Melkarth, i.e., Melkarth’s Head (Cape 
Melkarth). Again, just as the Greeks sometimes called Phoenician wares ” 
Sidoniau,” so certain articles of Phosnician commerce are called in Old 
Latin sarranic, a word derived directly from Sur. The fact that the Tyrians 
represented Phoenicia in western waters does not necessarily imply their 
supremacy at home. It seems more likely that they had, by right of 
discovery, a kind of monopoly of the trade with Tarshish and the western 
Mediterranean — a situation paralleled by the partition of the world 
between Spain and Portugal when the two sea-routes to the Indies were first 
discovered. The enormous profits of this trade, however, undoubtedly 
secured Tyre the leading place in Phoenicia, after the loss of the colonies in 
the 


Kazan, and captured it by springing a mine — a process in the art of war 
which was quite novel to the Russians, and filled them with astonishment 
and admiration. Having taken the city, he turned the mosques of the Tatars 
into Christian temples, and caused the khan to be baptised ; which proofs of 
his religious zeal were admirably calculated to ingratiate him in the regards 
of the people. 


In one of those ecstatic moods which sometimes assail the better judgment 
of the old chroniclers, the Russian historian informs us that Ivan, upon 
entering Kazan, wept at the sight of the dead bodies with which the streets 
were strewn. We certainly cannot put in any evidence in disproof of this 
apocryphal assertion, but the picture of Nero fiddling while Rome was 
burning is even more probable. 


In addition to his successes at Kazan, Ivan was triumphant in the kingdom 
of Astrakhan, which he afterwards annexed to the Russian empire. This 
acquisition was very valuable, as in that district the vine, and other rich 
productions of the soil, grew in remarkable luxuriance. Fortune seemed on 
all hands to favour the interval of grace that visited the czar. While he was 
pursuing his course of victory in other places, eighty thousand Turks, who 
had been despatched by Selim II against Astrakhan, perished in the desolate 
steppes by which it was surrounded. The wars were thus terminated in 
glorious and important achievements, which laid the foundations of that 
expanded commerce which afterwards rendered illustrious the era of one of 
the greatest monarchs the world ever produced 


THE DISCOVERY OF SIBERIA 


But the most important event which distinguished this period of the reign of 
Ivan was the discovery of Siberia, an emj/ire of extraordinary magnitude, 
producing the richest furs, and studded with inexhaustible mines of salt, 
copper and silver. The discovery was accidental, and caused at first so slight 
a degree of attention, that it was suffered to be forgotten until another 
accident, some years afterwards, recalled it to the consideration of the 
government. A body of men, who had been sent across the mountains of 
Ingermanland by the czar, penetrated as far as the banks of the Oley; but the 
discoveries they reported were either so imperfect, or so ill-described, that 
they were passed over in silence. It subsequently occurred, however, that a 
merchant of the name of Strogonov, who was the proprietor of some salt 
mines on the confines of Siberia, had his curiosity stimulated by several 
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persons who traded with him, and whose strange costume and foreign 
manners excited in him a desire to become acquainted with the interior of 
the country from whence they came. Accordingly he commissioned a few 
of his people to return with them into Siberia, and to collect such 
information respecting it as their opportunities might enable them to 
acquire. These people, hav-ing explored the unknown districts, which they 
found to be inhabited by a race of Tatars, who possessed a capital called 
Sibir, returned to their employer charged with a history of wonders, and a 
quantity of costly furs, which promised to open a new source of gain to the 
diligent merchant. Strogonov, however, resolved not to keep the knowledge 
he had thus attained exclusively to hunself, and immediately communicated 
all he knew to the court. In the mean time, lermak, a Don Cossack 
adventurer, who, at the head of a gang of those lawless robbers, infested the 
roads, plundering the inhabitants and travellers in that part of Russia, 
happened to come, accidentally, to the merchant’s dwelling, on his flight 
from some Russian troops that had been sent in search of him. Wliile he 


remained there, he learned by chance, from Strogonov, of the newly 
discovered land; and he and his band, being persons who had nothing to 
lose, and who subsisted solely by desperate predatory practices, resolved to 
enter the strange coimtry, and seek in its imknown retreats a source of 
safety and support. The resistance this adventurer experienced from the 
Siberians greatly thirmed the ranks of his daring troops, but the forlorn 
character of the expedition inspired them with reckless valour; and, after 
many exhausting conflicts, they finally overran the country, and made 
themselves master of the capital. lermak now bethought him of what he 
should do with his perilous conquest; and seeing that he possessed no 
means of accimiulating sovereign power, or even of possessing by tribute, 
or otherwise, so vast a territory, he threw himself at the feet of the czar, 
tendered to him the territory he had won, and solicited in return a full 
pardon for all the delinquencies he and his followers had committed. Ivan 
readily granted the pardon, and took possession of his new acquisition. The 
work of annexation went rapidly forward. Several commodious towns were 
built, strong forts were constructed, the mines were garrisoned, and that 
great expanse of desert and mountains, which was afterwards destined to 
become the convict settlement of Russia, was formally and permanently 
consolidated in the dominions of the autocrat. 


THE RESTRAINING INFLUENCE OF ANASTASIA 


The civil and social improvement of the empire kept pace with the armed 
progress. A number of celebrated artists were engaged from the dominions, 
and by the permission, of Charles V ; the art of letterpress printing was 
introduced, and the first type that ever was seen in Russia was imported by 
Ivan; the northern parts were opened to a new mercantile intercourse; and 
Archangel was established. The laws were revised ; and the fees of the 
governors of the provinces who administered justice, paying themselves by 
pecuniary mulcts on the suitors, were abolished, and in their place 
gratuitous justice was administered, and a general assessment levied, which 
was collected by officers appointed by government. The grasping demands 
of the clergy were restrained, their revenues placed upon a more equitable 
basis, and their morals improved by mild but decisive restrictions. 


Such were the fruits of the influence of Anastasia, which procured a hearing 
for the wisdom of Alexis and Sylvester. While that amiable and enlightened 
lady lived, Ivan pursued a course of just and wise measures that reflected 
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lionour upon his name, and conferred extensive benefits upon his country. 
But the latent nature was not extinguished: it only slept, hushed into 
slumber by the sweet influences before which his savage dispositions were 
subdued. An old bishop, who had formerly been banished from the court on 
account of his crimes, and who was one day consulted by Ivan, replied to 
the czar in some memorable words which were ever afterwards cherished in 
his memory, and were not without their power over his subsequent life. “If 
you wish,” exclaimed the bishop, ” to be truly a sovereign, never seek a 
counsellor wiser than yourself; never receive advice from any man. 
Command, but never obey; and you will be a terror to the boyars. 
Remember that he who is permitted to begin advising, is certain to end by 
ruling, his sovereign. Ivan, kissing the old man’s hand, is said to have 


answered, ” My own father could not have spoken more wisely!” This 
remarkable advice — similar to that which is attributed to a celebrated 
cardinal of modern times, on his deathbed — seems to have governed the 
conduct of Ivan from the moment that the death of the princess Anastasia 
released him from the embarrassment of her counsels. She died in 1560. 


Ivan’s atrocities 


The incarnate fiend, relieved from the oppressive presence of virtue, 
resumed at once his original nature. If the narrative of his crimes could be 
spared from the page of history, it would rescue us from a series of details, 
the very relation of which must sicken the least susceptible mind. But there 
was a passion so unearthly in this paragon of monsters — he was so 
elevated in atrocity, and reached so sublime a height in the perpetration of 
cruelties — that his life, incredible and disgusting as it is, fills too great a 
space in the annals of despotism to be passed over lightly. One of his 
historians charitably supposes him to have been a lunatic. 


The first act of Ivan was to banish his prudent advisers, the men who had 
hitherto preserved him from the worst calamities. Those persons were 
replaced by others, who studiously laboured to destroy their predecessors 
by false stories of their treachery to the czarina, whose death was 
unequivocally laid to their charge. That weakness, or superstition, which is 
an inherent quality in all savage natures, led Ivan to believe, or to fancy, 
that he believed those absurd accusations; and he acted with promptitude 
upon the miserable excuse which they afforded him. He himted the 
partisans of the late ministers wherever they could be detected ; some he put 
to the most disgraceful deaths, others he imprisoned or banished, varying 
the monotony of their solitary lives by the infliction of exquisite tortures. 
One prince, who refused to join in the lascivious pleasures of the court, was 
poinarded at prayers in the chm-ch ; and another was stabbed to the heart by 
the czar’s own hand, because he had the presumption to remonstrate with 
one of the new favourites. The prince Andrew Kurbski, a noble who, both 
in the cabinet and the field, had rendered the most important services to the 
government and the country, received intimation that a similar fate awaited 
him; and, indignant at the prospect of such an miworthy return for his 
devotion to the throne of the czars, he retired into Lithuania, and united 


himself with Sigismund, the king of Poland, and, at that tune, one of the 
most formidable enemies of Russia. This revolt maddened Ivan beyond 
control ; and his exasperation was mcreased by the receipt of a letter from 
the prince, in which he boldly charged the czar with all the miseries that 
were entailed upon their common country, with hav-ing shed the blood of 
Israel’s elders in the temples of the Lord; and wound up 
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by threatening him with the vengeance of that tribunal before which he 
must one day answer to the accusations of the spirits of the murdered. The 
messenger who was daring enough to present this epistle to the czar 
suffered for his temerity. Ivan, on learning from whnece he came, struck 
him across the legs with an iron rod which he usually carried in his hand; 
and while the blood flowed copiously from the wounds, leaned 
unconcernedly upon his rod to read the rebellious letter. The 
correspondence that ensued upon this occasion, like all the correspondence 
of Ivan’s which has come down to us, is remarkable for the most 
blasphemous presumption and arrogant hyperbole. He wrote all his letters 
with his own hand, and was proud of his literary attainments, which, had 
they been directecl into worthier channels, might have rendered him a 
distinguished ornament of his age. 


THE POLISH INVASION 


The consequence of the disaffection of Kurbski was the enrolment of a 
Polish army with a view to a descent upon Russia, and an invasion of the 
southern provinces by the Tatars at the instigation of Sigismund. This 
demonstration increased the rage of the czar: he treated everybody around 
him as if they were the creatures of Kurbski : he distrusted everybody ; and 
put numbers to the rack and to death on the bare suspicion of their guUt, 
and was overheard to lament that he could not find victims enough to 
satisfy his wrath. He charged the boyars indiscriminately with harbouring 
secret designs against the welfare and happiness of the state ; he 
dispossessed many of them of their private fortunes; and in a letter which is 
still extant, he urged against them as crimes, all the benefits which the sane 
portion of his rule had conferred upon Russia. In this delirium of the fever 
of despotism, the clergy remonstrated with some firmness; and, in order to 
obtain a fresh excuse for making new victims, he adopted an expedient as 
unexpected as it was singular. He caused a report to be spread on a sudden, 
that he was about to leave Moscow; but the point of his destination, or the 
reason of his withdrawal were preserved as profound secrets. The mystery 
of this announcement created a panic at Moscow. The people knew not 
what was to come next, whether the tyrant was about to put some scheme of 
universal destruction into execution, or whether it was merely a prelude to 
some extravagant exhibition of superstitious credulity, which always 
assumed in their eyes the aspect of religious devotion. Agreeably to this 
vague announcement of the czar’s design, one morning in December, at an 
early hour, the great square of the Kremlin was filled with travelling 
sledges, some of which contained gold and silver, others clothes, and not a 
few crosses, images, and the relics of saints. These preparations attracted 
crowds of astonished gazers, who looked on in stupid wonder at the 
extraordinary sight. In a few minutes the czar, followed by his family, was 
seen to descend from the palace, with the officers of his household, and a 
numerous retinue. From the palace he passed on to the church of the 
Assumption; and, having ordered the metropolitan to celebrate mass, he 
prayed with great devotion, and received the blessing of Athanasius. 
Returning from the church, he held out his hand to the assembled 
multitudes, that they might satisfy themselves with a farewell kiss ; and 


then, having in silence, and with unusual solemnity, walked through the 
groups that beset his path, he mounted his sledge, and drove off 
accompanied by a regiment of horse. The inhabitants of Moscow, 
astonished and terror-struck by the scene, were lost in conjecture. The city 
was without a government. Ivan had so dexterously contrived to impress 
them with an idea that he derived his sovereignty 
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from God, that he found no great difficulty ultimately in confounding to the 
imagination of an enslaved and uninstructed people the distinction between 
God and the sovereign; and in every crisis of disaster that occurred, the 
people fell back upon their fanaticism, and looked to the czar for that 
succour which could alone come from heaven. Deserted at this moment by 
Ivan, they began to believe that they were deserted by Omnipotence. 


A month elapsed, and no tidings were received of the destination or 
proceedings of the czar. At length, at the end of that period, two letters were 
received from him; the one addressed to the metropolitan, the other to the 
people. The former epistle contained a recapitulation of the disorders that 
had prevailed during his minority, all of which he attributed to the clergy 
and the boyars; and he asserted that similar crimes against the majesty of 
the state were about to break out anew. He also complamed that his 
attempts to secure the public tranquillity were constantly thwarted by the 
evil interference of Athanasius and the clergy; that, therefore, he had 
abandoned the helm of affairs, and had left Moscow to wander about the 
earth. In his letter to the people, he assured them of his good will, repeated 
that he had no cause of complaint against them, and concluded by bidding 
them farewell for ever. It appeared by his epistles that he had intrenched 
himself in Alexandrovski, a tlistant fortress that lay in the depths of a 
gloomy forest. 


These communications spread dismay amongst the Muscovites. Ivan’s 
severity towards the nobility and clergy had, even against the grain of 


reason, procured him no inconsiderable popularity with the bulk of the 
people; and on this occasion it broke forth m lamentations, which derived 
much of their force from the association of the ideas of the throne of the 
czar and the throne of heaven. Groups of disconsolate citizens assembled in 
the street to confer upon what was to be done; the shops were shut, the 
tribunals of justice and public offices were closed, and every kind of 
business was sus-fjended. “The czar,” they exclaimed, “has forsaken us, and 
we are lost. Who will now defend us agamst the enemy? what are sheep 
without the shepherd?” In this state of despair a deputation of the prmcipal 
inhabitants waited u])on the metropolitan, and besought of him to solicit 
Ivan to return to his faithful subjects. Frantic with desperate zeal, they cried, 
“Let him punish all those who deserve it; has he not the power of life and 
death? The state cannot remain without a head, and we wUI not 
acknowledge any other than the one God has given us.” It was at last 
resolved that a numerous body of prelates and nobles should hasten to 
Alexandrovski, prostrate themselves in the dust before Ivan, and entreat of 
him to return to Moscow. This proceeding had the desired effect. They 
discovered Ivan m his retreat, struck the ground before hmi with their 
heads, and supplicated him for the sake of the souls of millions, which were 
now perishmg In his absence as the head of the orthodox church, to resume 
his holy functions. This was what Ivan wanted: he affected to be much 
moved by their prayers, and with a show of reluctance consented to return, 
provided the clergy pledged themselves not to interfere whenever he found 
it necessary to punish those who engaged in conspiracies against the state, 
or against him or his family. This artful condition was immediately grantetl; 
and the magnanimity of a tyrant who thus entrapped the people into an 
admission of the necessity of his despotic proceedings, was extolled to the 
skies. 


The restoration of the despot was received with acclamations; but the 


Muscovites were astonished by the great alteration which had taken place in 
his personal appearance during his absence. Only a month, say their 
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historians, had elapsed, yet they hardly knew him again. His powerful and 
muscular body, his expanded chest, and robust limbs, had shrunk to a 
skeleton; his head, once covered with luxuriant locks, was now bald; his 
rich and flowing beard was reduced to a few ragged stumps; his eyes were 
dull; and his features, stamped with a ravenous ferocity, were now 
deformed by apparent thought and anguish. Yet these sad changes, — the 
fearful effects of the incessant tortures of a mind bewildered by its own fury 
— excited the s}anpathies of the infatuated citizens who beheld them. 


After his entry into Moscow he addressed the people, again expatiating on 
the crimes of the boyars and the necessity for exercising the dominant 
sovereign sway in its extreme development. To this succeeded a pious 
exhortation on the vanities of the world — one of the arguments by which 
he endeavoured to reconcile his victims to their miserable fate — which he 
concluded by a proposal to institute a new body-guard, to be composed of 
one thousand men of noble birth, chosen from the general body of the army, 
and to be called the Opritshnina, or select legion. The people, blind to the 
danger of conceding so great a power to the sovereign, willingly acceded to 
this proposal, the execution of which was but a new instrument for 
destroying their liberties. The select legion, better known in subsequent 
years by the name of the Strelitz, was the foundation of a regular standing 
army in Russia; for until the formation of that corps the military force of the 
empire was raised upon occasions, each nobleman contributing according to 
his ability to meet the exigencies of the demand.’ 


But even in the west, the Phoenicians could not maintain their footing 
against the Greeks, and on the entrance of the latter into Sicily, soon after 
the middle of the eighth century, they abandoned most of their possessions 
in that island. On the opposite coast of Africa, their colonies seem to have 
been more numerous, and since the rise of Carthage, their influence had 
spread far into the interior. There they came in contact with tribes wholly 
incapable of competing with them, and Punic became the common language 
of the country, just as Arabic did at a later period, though whether the cities 
there owed their origin to Tyrians, Carthaginians, or natives, we are unable 
to say. There were other Phoenician colonies beyond the straits, which are 
said to have been destroyed by native tribes. When they were founded, 
when destroyed, and how long an interval had elapsed before Hanno of 
Carthage went forth, in the middle of the fifth century, to establish fresh 
colonies there, are questions to which we have no answer. Punic mariners 
seem to have been the first to visit the Canary Islands, and, according to the 
report that has come down to us, Hanno’s expedition reached a point sixteen 
days’ journey south of Cape Verde on the coast of New Guinea. 


Our information concerning the voyages of Phoenicians to the north, in 
search of the tin which the nations of antiquity valued so highly, is vague in 
the extreme. Ezekiel mentions tin among the metals brought by Tarshish to 
the Tyrian market, but he may refer to that which was obtained from 
Lusitania and Galicia. On the other hand, the Gaditanians are said to have 
brought it by sea from the Cassiterides or Tin Islands (the coast of Britain), 
and the story goes that a merchant of Cadiz who steered his vessel on the 
rocks, in order to preserve the secret of the route from the Romans who 
were tracking him, was compensated for his loss out of the public funds. 
Again, the hypothesis that the Phoenicians actually got as far as the Baltic 
shore, to traffic for amber with the inhabitants of Samland, though 
conceivable, rests on nothing but conjecture. It is possible that they never 
went as far as Cornwall, and merely pretended that tlie tin of Spain was the 
product of the northern isles to evade the risk of competition. 


Phoenician enterprise was directed to the west rather than to the east, and 
chose the way of the sea rather than that of the land. The reason was simple 
; sea-transport was exposed to fewer risks, and tribes in a low stage of 
civilisation accorded to settlers and merchants who came among them to 


THE REIGN OF TERROR 


This was the first step to the new reign of terror; and while the select legion 
was in course of formation, Ivan employed himself in the erection of a new 
palace outside the walls of the Kremlin ; for it appears that his ambition or 
his fears produced in him a dislike for the ancient residence of the royal 
family. In order to build this unnecessary palace, he drove out all the 
inhabitants of the adjacent streets, and posted his satellites around the 
neighbourhood to keep it free from intrusion. Twelve thousand of the 
richest inhabitants were dispossessed of their estates to make room for his 
designs, and upon the creatures of his disgraceful bounty he bestowed the 
spoils of his plunder. The new palace was to all intents an impregnable 
fortress; yet such were the secret horrors engendered by his course of 
villanies, that Ivan, thinking that it was not sufficiently secure, retired again 
to Alexandrovski, which expanded from an humble village into a 
considerable town. It contained a celebrated church of our Lady, which was 
painted on the outside with the most gaudy colors, every brick containing 
the representation of a cross. Here the czar possessed a large palace 
surrounded by a ditch and ramparts: his civil and military functionaries had 
separate houses; and the legionaries and trades-people had distinct streets. 
One of the rules hnposed by the tyrant was that no person should enter or 
leave the town without his express permission, and a patrol constantly 
occupied the neighbourhood to observe that this order was fulfilled. A new 
notion now possessed him. Buried in the forlorn solitudes of the deep 
forests, he converted his palace into a monastery, assumed the style and title 
of abbot, turned his favourites into monks, and called his body of select and 
depraved legionaries by the name of the Brothers. He provided them all 
with black vestments, under 


[‘ The Opritshnina, composed at first, or proposed to be composed, of men 


of noble birth, was really filled by persons of the lowest class, who acted as 
spies, informers and assassins. 
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which they wore splendid habits, embroidered with gold and fur; and he 
instituted a code of practice as austere as it was inconsistent. At three 
o’clock in the morning, the matin service began, which lasted until seven; at 
eight mass commenced again, and at ten the whole body, except Ivan, who 
stood reading aloud from some religious book, sat down to a sumptuous 
repast. The remnants of the table were afterwards distributed amongst the 
poor — for throughout the whole of Ivan’s actions there was always an 
evident desire to win the favour of the multitude; the czar dined after the 
rest, and then descended to the dungeons to witness the infliction of tortures 
upon some of his victims, which gave him extraordinary delight. At eight 
o’clock vespers were reacl; and at ten Ivan retired to his chamber, where he 
was lulled to sleep by three blind men. To diversify this monotonous life, he 
sometimes visited the monasteries, or hunted wild beasts in the woods; but 
he was constantly employed in issuing his instmctions upon public 
business, and even during prayers often gave his most cruel and sanguinary 
orders. Such was the me of the tyrant in his gloomy seclusion at 
Alexandrovski. 


During this period, the select legion increased in number to six thuousand 
men, embracing ua their body all the abandoned and infamous wretches 
who could be procured for hire. As types of their office, they were ordered 
to suspend from the saddle-bow a dog’s head and a broom — the former to 
signify that they worried the enemies of the czar, and the latter to indicate 
that they swept them off the face of the earth. They went from street to 
street armed with long daggers and hatchets in search of victuns, who 
amounted daily to a score. They soon became the objects of fear and 
execration. The first victims were the prince Shuiski and his son. At the 
place of execution, the younger offered himself first to the axe; but the 
feelings of nature were so strong in the heart of the parent, that he could not 
endure to witness the death of his son, and he insisted on receiving his death 
first. When his head rolled off, his son embraced it in a passion of tears; and 
while the lips of the living yet clung to the quivering and agonised features 
of the dead, the executioner’s axe descended upon the son’s neck. On the 
same day four other princes were beheaded, and a fifth mipaled. Several 
boyars were exiled, others forced to embrace the monastic vows, and a still 


greater number were beggared by confiscation. These horrors increased 
every day. The streets and squares were filled with dead bodies; and such 
was the universal terror, that the survivors did not dare to appear to give the 
rites of burial to the dead. It would appear that the murder of individuals 
ceased at length to satisfy the insatiate appetite of the monster: he longed 
for massacre on a more extended scale; his eyes grew tired of the slow 
process of execution in detail. Accordingly he sought for excuses to lay 
whole toms in blood. A few of the inhabitants of Tortchesk happening one 
day to quarrel with some of the legionaries, Ivan declared them all to be 
rebels, and instantly caused them en masse to be either tortured to death or 
drowned. The inhabitants of Kolomua were similarly disposed of, merely 
because they were the dependents of a nobleman who had outgrown his 
favour. He spared neither sex nor age. Many ladies were exposed in the 
streets, and then shot m the public sight. 


THE MARCH AGAINST NOVGOROD 


These atrocities, unparalleled in the annals of the world, form but the 
prelude to the enormous crimes o^this infamous prince. His march of 
devasta- 
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tion to Novgorod may be considered as the grand act of his career of blood. 
The provocation which led to the sanguinary punishment of that city was a 
falsehood invented by a profligate fellow who wanted to escape justice, and 
to take refuge upon the authorities, who had found him guilty of the 
commission of some offences. This criminal, knowing that Ivan rewarded 
all those who came before him with charges of disaffection, wrote a letter in 
the name of the archbishop and inhabitants of Novgorod to the king of 
Poland, offering to put the city under that monarch’s protection. This letter 
he carefully concealed behind an image of the Virgin in the church of St. 
Sophia, and then laid before the czar at Moscow a private revelation of the 
conspiracy which he had himseK invented. Ivan despatched a trusty 
messenger to Novgorod, who discovered the letter in the spot to which the 
informer had referred, and, upon this evidence, the city was denounced to 
the vengeance of the select legion. But as it was likely that the sight of this 
dreadful deed would be more exciting than any he had hitherto witnessed, 
Ivan put himself at the head of his guards, and in December 1569, 
accompanied by his son, departed from Alexandrovski on his mission of 
destruction. 


On his way he passed through the town of Klin, and exterminated the whole 
of the population. When he arrived at the city of Tver, he took up his 
quarters at a monastery outside the gates, and sent his soldiers into the city 
to massacre and plunder the inhabitants at will. The horrors of the scene 
reminded the unfortunate people of the terrible cruelties inflicted upon their 
ancestors by the khan Usbak in 1327. At some of the feats of death, Ivan 


himself assisted: and his confidential minister Skuratov secretly entered the 
cell of a monastery where the virtuous and deposed metropolitan was 
confined, and strangled him. 


Proceeding onwards from Tver, Ivan depopulated all the towns on his route 
to the banks of the Ilmen: and on the 2d of January his advanced guard 
entered the devoted and miserable city of Novgorod. The preparations made 
upon this occasion to ensure the complete carnage meditated by the tyrant, 
are memorable proofs of the coolness with which the demons of the 
Opritshnina executed the will of their savage leader. They ordered the 
churches and convents to be closed, and demanded a temporary levy from 
the monks of twenty roubles per head ; and such unfortunate ecclesiastics as 
were unable to comply with this exorbitant exaction were deliberately 
flogged from morning till night. The houses of the inhabitants were placed 
under seizure, and guarded at the entrances, and the owners thrown into 
chains. This was merely preliminary to the arrival of the monarch. 


In four days afterwards Ivan and the remainder arrived, and rested within 
two versts of the city. On the following morning all the monks who had 
failed to pay the redemption tax were taken out, beaten to death with clubs, 
and their bodies sent to their respective monasteries for interment. On the 
next day, accompanied as before by his son, Ivan made his solemn entrance 
at the head of his troops into the city. The archbishop, with the clergy, 
carrying the miraculous images, met him on the bridge, and attempted to 
utter the accustomed benediction: but Ivan, interrupting the ceremony, 
addressed them in a long harrangue, which consisted of an elaborate curse 
against their order. Having satisfied his rage by the delivery of this 
anathema, he ordered the crucifix and images to be borne into the church of 
St. Sophia, where he heard mass, praying with great fervour, and then 
retired to the episcopal palace, where he sat down to dinner surrounded by 
his boyars. Suddenly, in the midst of the feast, he started up and raised a 
terrible cry. The signal was scarcely given when his satellites, as if by 
magic, appeared in a body before 
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him, and seized the archbishop, and the officers and servants. The palace 
and the cloisters were then given up to plunder. The czar’s confessor, 
assisted in the sacrilege by the master of the ceremonies, burst into the 
cathedral and carried off its sacred treasures, the rich vestments, the images, 
and the bells. The churches and monasteries were all pillaged, and not a 
fragment of the precious accumulations of the temples and religious houses 
escaped the impious hands of the spoliators. 


Next came the massacre of the inhabitants, which was conducted with the 
utmost patience and regularity. Every day from five hundred to one 
thousand Novgorodians were brought before Ivan and his son, and 
immediately put to death either by torture or fire. Some were tied to sledges 
and dragged into the Volkhov; others flung over the bridge into the river — 
wives with their husbands, mothers with their tender infants ; while soldiers 
armed with long sharp spears sailed on the water to pierce and hew those 
who attempted to escape by swimming. Wlien the massacre had continued 
in this way for five weeks, Ivan drew off and visited the neighbouring 
monasteries, which he pillaged indiscriminately, levelling houses, 
destroying cattle, and bin-ning the corn. He then returned to Novgorod, and 
inspected in person the remaining work of destruction. He passed through 
the streets while his myrmidons plundered the shops and houses, which 
were entered by the doors or windows indifferently: rich silks and furs were 
divided by the brutal soldiery, and all unavailable goods, such as hemp and 
wax and tallow, were either burnt or cast into the river. Detachments were 
then sent into the adjacent domains to plunder and murder without any 
respect of persons. 


Having exhausted all his arts of ruin, Ivan now relaxed, and issued a general 
pardon to the few wretched persons who survived, and to whom death 
would have been an act of mercy. He summoned them to appear before him 
; and a ghastly assemblage of skeletons, motionless and in despair, stood in 
the presence of the murderer like ghosts invoked from the grave. Untouched 
by the appalling sight, he addressed them in the mildest language, desired to 
have their prayers that he might have a long and happy reign, and took his 
leave of them in the most gracious words. The miserable inhabitants were 


smote with delirium; they looked around them in vain for the friends that 
had been sacrificed, for the houses and the wealth that had been laid waste. 
Sixty thousand victims were stretched dead in the streets of the once proud 
and opulent republic: and to complete its melancholy doom, pestilence and 
a famine succeeded, sweeping off nearly all those who had survived the 
extermination of the less merciful czar. The city was now entirely 
depopulated, and presented the sepulchral aspect of a vast cemetery. 


The monster passed on to the city of Pskov, where, however, he consented 
to forego his terrible schemes of destruction, satisfying himself with 
plundering the principal inhabitants. He then returned home to Moscow, 
loaded with plunder, and carrying in his train the archbishop of Novgorod, 
and other distinguished victims, whom he reserved for a public execution. 


CARNAGE IN MOSCOW 


He had no sooner arrived in Moscow than he caused several of his 
favourites to be arrested on the ground of suspicion, but really in order to 
increase the number of the wretches he designed to put to death; and thus, 
naming a day for a general execution of the whole, extensive preparations 
were made in the market place to carry his inhuman project into execution. 
Eighteen gibbets were erected, numberless instruments of torture were 
exhibited, and a great 
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fire was made in the centre, over which a huge copper cauldron was 
suspended. The inhabitants, seeing these dreadful preliminaries, believed 
that the czar’s object was to set the city on fire, and consign the people to 
death; and, flying from the spot, they abandoned their shops and 
merchandise, leaving their property to the mercy of the select legion. Ina 
few hours Moscow was utterly deserted, and not a living person was to be 
seen but a troop of the Opritshnina ranged in gloomy silence round the 
gibbets and blazing fire. Presently the beating of drums rose upon the air, 
and the czar was seen advancing on horseback, accompanied by his 
favourite son, and followed by his devoted guards. In the rear came the 
spectral troop of victims, in number about three hundred, wan and bloody, 
and hardly able to crawl upon the groimd. On perceiving that the theatre of 
carnage was destitute of an audience, Ivan commanded his soldiers to 
collect the inhabitants ; and, after a short pause, finding that they did not 
arrive with promptitude, he went in person to demand their presence at the 
treat he had prepared for them, assm-ing them at the same time of the 
goodwill he entertained towards them. The wretched Muscovites dared not 
disobey him, and hurrying in terror from their hiding places, they crowded 
to the scene of execution, which was speedily filled with spectators even to 
the roofs of the houses. Then the dreadful rites began. The czar addressed 
the people with exclamations upon the righteousness of the punishments he 


was about to inflict, and the people, oppressed with horror, replied in terms 
of approbation. A crowd of one hundred and twenty victims, who were 
declared to be less guilty than the rest, were first separated from the others 
and pardoned. The condemned were called one by one, and some, after 
hearing the accusation in general terms from the lips of the czar, 
accompanied by occasional blows on the head from a whip which he held m 
his hand, were given over to the assassins, who hung them up by the feet, 
and then cut them to pieces, or plunged them half alive into the boiling 
cauldron. These executions, which are too horrible to be related in detail, 
lasted for about four hours; during which time nearly two hundred victims, 
innocent of the crimes with which they were charged, suffered deaths of the 
most exquisite and prolonged agony. 


A despotism so sanguinary and so wanton was well calculated to endanger 
the safety of those institutions which the wisdom of others had established. 
Russia, distracted through all her provinces by the atrocities of Ivan, soon 
became a prey to those unwearied foes who never lost an opportunity of 
taking advantage of her domestic difficulties. The declaration of Ivan’s 
supremacy to his unfortunate subjects was, “I am your god as God is mine; 
whose throne is surrounded by archangels, as is the throne of God.” But this 
piece of blasphemy, which had the effect of making the Russians tremble, 
only increased the determination of his external enemies. Sweden had 
already wrested Esthonia from him; Kettler, the last grand-master of the 
Livonian knights, satisfied himself with Courland and Semigallia; while 
Battori of Poland, the successor of Sigismund Augustus, deprived him of 
Livonia, one of the most important points in his dominions. In 1566, Ivan 
laid before an assembly of the states-general, consisting of a convocation of 
ecclesiastics, nobles, citizens, and traders, a statement of his negotiations 
with Poland on the subject of Livonia; but as his real object was to assert 
his tyrannical power rather than to gain the political advantages he pointed 
out, the issue of the assembly was merely an admission from all the parties 
present that the will of the czar was indisputable, and that they had no right 
even to tender him their advice. The great advantage of recovering Livonia 
from Poland was obviously to secure it as an outlet upon the Baltic for 
Russian 
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commerce, and as a means of opening a communication with Europe. To 
the ministry of Sylvester and Adaschev belongs the credit of this admirable 
project; but a design which they would have accomplished with 
comparative facility, was suffered by Ivan to be wasted in fruitless 
contentions. 


Bat tori terrified Ivan in the midst of his tyrannies; and the monster who 
could visit his people with such an example of cruelties, crouched before 
the king of Poland. His fear of Battori carried him to extremes. He not only 
supplicated terms at his hands, but suffered him to offer personal insults to 
the officers who represented the czar at his court. The grovelling measures 
and cowardice of Ivan disgusted his adversary; and in reply to some fresh 
instance of dastardly submission, Battori charged him with the grossest 
crimes — with having falsified the articles of treaties, and applied inhuman 
tortures to his peoples. The letter containing these strong, but just, animad- 
versions, closed with a challenge to single combat, which the poverty of the 
czar’s spirit met by renewed protestations of the most abject character. 


barter treasures from the remotest ends of the earth, for the raw produce of 
the soil, a very different welcome from what they could expect from the 
rulers of the civilised East. But, few as their settlements were, the 
Phoenicians, nevertheless, drove a thriving trade with oriental nations. The 
products of Armenia must have come into the Tyrian market before the days 
of 
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Ezekiel ; Syria and Palestine supplied Phoenicia with food, with raw 
material and articles of commerce, and with labour for her wharves. In the 
time of Herodotus, the spices of Arabia passed through the hands of 
Phoenician merchants, and he mentions that in Egypt there was a Tyrian 
quarter of the city [Memphis] and a temple of the “foreign Aphrodite,” 
presumably Astarte. 


The Phoenicians do not seem to have felt bound to interfere with the 
Israelite occupation of the land west of Jordan, and, with a few insignificant 
exceptions, the two nations appear to have lived side by side in peace ; a 
state of things advantageous to both parties. 


The migration of the Pursta, by destroying the Hittite empire, gave rise to a 
number of petty states, whose impotence may be estimated by the fact that 
in 1110, Tiglathpileser I, King of Assyria, pressed forward to the very 
shores of the Alediterranean. But more than two hundred years had yet to 
elapse before the kings of Assyria could seriously contemplate the conquest 
of Phoenicia. Tyre, strong in her monopoly of the trade -n-ith Tarshish, 
remained mistress of the seas, and mother of remote colonies long after the 
glory of Phoenicia had waned in the “gean, and entered upon the heritage of 
Sidon, which had formerly held a similar position. Whether there was any 
political compact in virtue of which she took the lead in Phoenician affairs, 
we cannot tell ; the foundations of her supremacy were her fleet and 
commerce, and the gradual extension of her sovereignty to a wider area. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR LIVONIA 


At length, urged by the clamour of his advisers, Ivan organised an army of 
three hundred thousand men; but, although he could instigate and assist at 
the most revolting punishments, he shrunk from a personal share in the 
numerous petty conflicts which took place between his forces and the 
Livonian knights. Instead of advancing boldly upon the enemy, who could 
not have maintained war against the superior nmnbers of the Russians, he 
suffered himself to be shielded by a Jesuit, the pope’s envoy, whose 
intercession with Battori he had procured by representing, with 
consummate audacity, that he hoped to be able to effect the conversion of 
the Russians to Catholicism. Whenever he fell in with the Livonians, and 
the collision terminated in victory, he comniitted the wildest excesses: 
plundered the captives of their wealth, which he transmitted to his own 
private coffers, and then sentenced the prisoners to be flung into boiling 
cauldrons, spitted on lances, or roasted at fires which he amused himself by 
stirring — while the sacrificial murders were in progress. Wars so 
irregularly conducted, and terminating in such frightful revenge could not 
but entail calamities upon the empire. All that was gained by the long 
struggle for Livonia, was the occasional plunder which Ivan appropriated to 
himself. 


To support the system of profligate expenditure to which the whole life of 
this extraordinary man inevitably led, he laid on the most exorbitant taxes, 
and lent himself to the most unjust monopolies. Nor was he satisfied with 
exceeding in this way the most arbitary examples that had preceded him; 
but, with a recklessness of human life, and a disregard of the common 
decencies and obligations of the worst condition of society, he proceeded to 
rifle his subjects of their private means, sometimes upon slight pretences, 
but oftener without any pretence whatever. It would almost appear that his 
appetite for sights of destruction had palled with ordinary gratification; and 
that he had jaded his invention to discover new modes of cruelty. Having 
exhausted in all its varieties the mere art of slaughter, he proceeded to make 
his objects violate before his eyes the sacred feelings of nature. He 
demanded fratricide and parricide at their hands : one man was forced to 
kill his father, another his brother : eight hundred women were drowned, 


and, bursting into the houses of his victims, he compelled the survivors to 
point out the places where the remnant of their wealth was concealed. His 
excesses carried him beyond all law, hmuan and divine. He assumed the 
place, and even usurped 
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the attributes of tlie Deity, and identified himself to a proverb with the 
Creator. Not content with indulging his insane passions in the frenzy of an 
undisciplinetl mind, he trampletl the usages of Russia under foot, and 
married seven wives — which was held by the tenets of the Greek religion 
to be a crime of great magnitude. ? 


PROJECTS OF ALLIANCE WITH ENGLAND 


The unfortunate issue of the war with Sweden did not however make Ivan 
the Terrible give up the idea of compensating himself for his losses; he 
continued to seek for alliances with European states. With this object 
Theodore Pissemski was sent to England in 1582 with instructions to 
endeavour to bring about a close alliance with Elizabeth against his enemy 
the king of Poland, and at the same time to enter into matrimonial 
negotiations for the czar with the queen’s relative, Maria Hastings. The 
English would not entertain either project, but only sought to obtain an 
exemption from entry duties for their trade with Russia. In 1583 Jeremiah 
Bowes was sent to Moscow from England with the delicate mission of 
attaining this object. The negotiations dragged on a long time; first the czar 
sent away Bowes and then recalled him again, and in fact they had not 
come to an end before the death of Ivan the Terrible.” 


DEATH OF IVAN THE TERRIBLE 


We have already seen what was the life of Ivan: we shall now see its ending 
— which was equally astonishing — desirable indeed for mankind, but 
terrifying to the imagination; for the tyrant died as he had lived, that is, 
exterminating men, although in contemporary narratives there is no mention 
of his last victims.’ Strong in bodily constitution, Ivan had hoped for a long 
life ; but what bodily strength could withstand the furious rage of the 
passions that agitated the sombre existence of the tyrant? The continued 
outbursts of wrath and fear, the racking of the unrepentant conscience, the 
odious transports of abominable sensuality, the torments of shame, the 
impotent fury at the reverses of his arms, finally the horrible remembrance 
of the murder of his own son, had exhausted the measure of Ivan’s strength. 
At times he experienced a painful languor, the precursory symptom of 
dissolution, but he struggled against it and did not noticeably weaken until 
the winter of the year 1584. At that time a comet appeared in the sky 
between the churches of Ivan the Great and of the Annmiciation, which had 
the form of a cross. Curious to see it, Ivan went out on the red staircase, 
gazed at it long, grew pale, and said to those around him: “there is the 
portent of my death.” Pursued by this idea, it is said that he caused 
astrologers and pretended magicians to be sought for throughout Russia and 
Lapland, brought together about sixty of them, assigned to them a house in 
Moscow, and daily sent his favourite Belski, to confer with them 
concerning the comet. Soon he fell dangerously ill. It is said that the 
astrologers predicted his death on the 18th of March. During February he 
was still able to occupy himself with affairs ; but on the 10th of March a 
com’ ier was despatclied to delay the arrival of the Lithuanian ambassador 
who was on his way to Moscow, by reason of the illness of the czar. Ivan 
himself had given the order; he had still hopes of recovery, nevertheless he 
called together the boyars and com- 


< Oderborn says that a few days before his death Ivan had six noblemen 
executed. In other narratives it is only said that he destroyed men up to the 
very end of his life. 
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naiulccl that his will and testament should bo written down. He declared (he 
czarevitch Theodore heir to the tlirone and monarchy, and chose well- 
known men for councillors to watch over the prosj/erity of the state and 
lighten for Theodore (who was feeble both in mind and body) the burden of 
the cares of the state ; these men were : Prince Ivan Petrovitch Shuiski (the 
famous defender of Pskov), Ivan Mstislavski, son of a niece of the grand 
prince Vasili, Nikita Romanovitch luriev (brother of Ivan’s first wife, the 
virtuous Anastasia), Boris Godunov, and Belski. To the young Dmitri and 
liis mother he assigned the town of Uglitch as appanage, the boy’s 
education to be exclusively confided to Belski. He declared his gratitude to 
all his boyars and voyevods, calling them his friends and companions in 
arms in the conquest of unbelieving kingdoms, in the victories gained over 
the knights of the Livonian order, the khan, and the sultan. He exhorted 
Theodore to rule piously, lovingly and mercifully, advising him and the five 
chief dignitaries of the state to avoid war with Christian powers. He spoke 
of the disastrous consequences of the wars with Lithuania and Sweden, 
deplored the exhaustion of Russia, enjoined a reduction of the taxes and the 
liberation of all captives, even of the Lithuanian and German prisoners. 


The strength of the sick man presently left him; his thoughts were 
beclouded; stretched in unconsciousness upon his bed, Ivan called loudly 
for his murdered son, imagined he saw him and spoke to him tenderly. On 
the 17th of March he felt better from the effects of a warm bath, so that he 
commanded the Lithuanian ambassador to come without delay from 
Mozhaisk to Moscow. The next day (if Horsey is to be believed) he said to 
Belski, “Go and tell those liars, the astrologers, that they shall die: 
according to their fables I am to die now, but I feel a great deal better.” But, 
answered the astrologers, the day has not yet passed. A bath was again 
prepared for the czar in which he remained about three hours, then he lay 
down on his bed and rested. Soon he asked for a chessboard, and sitting up 
in bed in his dressing-gown, he himself set up the chessmen and wanted to 
play with Belski.’ Suddenly he fell back and closed his eyes for all eternity. 
The doctors rubbed him with strengthening fluids, while the metropolitan 
— probably fulfilling the will of Ivan that had been long known to him — 
read the prayers for the taking of orders over the dying man, giving him the 


monastic names of Jonas. During these moments a deep silence reigned 
throughout the palace and the capital; people waited in expectancy, but 
nobody dared to ask. Ivan lay already dead, yet he appeared still terrible to 
the surrounding courtiers, who for a long time could not believe their eyes 
and did not annovmce his death. On the third day magnificent obsequies 
took place in the church of St. Michael. 


KARAMZIN’S estimate of IVAN 


Amidst the various and heavy trials imposed by destinj-on Russia, besides 
the miseries of the feudal or appanage system, besides the Mon-gohan yoke, 
Russia had also to bear the ferocity of the autocrat-tormentor: yet she 
preserved her love for autocracy, believing that plagues, earthquakes and 
tyrants are sent by God. Instead of breaking the iron sceptre m the hands of 
Ivan, she bore for twenty-four years with the destroyer, armmg herself 
solely with prayer and patience in order that in happier times she might 
have a Peter the Great, a Catherine II (history does not like to name 


‘ The historian Kostomarov relates that Ivan could not set the king in its 
place and fell back dead as he endeavoured to do so. H. w. — VOL. xvn. p 
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the living’)- Magnanimously submissive, the martyrs died on the scaffold 
like the Greeks at Thermopylae, for their country, their faith and fealty, 
without thought of rebellion or riot. In order to excuse Ivan’s cruelties some 
foreign historians have spoken of plots and conspiracies against which they 
were directed; but such plots only existed in the troubled mind of the czar, 
as all our chronicles and state papers bear witness. The clergy, the boyars, 
the prominent citizens would not have called forth the wild beast from his 
lair of Alexandrovski, if they had had thoughts of the treachery imputed to 
them with as much absurdity as witchcraft. No, the tiger gorged himself 
with the blood of the lambs, and his victuns, casting a last glance on the 


distressful earth, demanded from their contemporaries and from posterity 
both justice and compassionate remembrance. 


In spite of all speculative explanations, the character of Ivan, a virtuous 
hero in his youth, and an msatiable, bloody tyrant in the years of his 
manhood and old age, remains an enigma, and we should doubt the truth of 
the most trustworthy narratives concerning him, if the history of other 
nations did not show us equally astonishing examples; if for mstance 
Caligula, at first a model for sovereigns and afterwards a monster of cruelty 
— if Nero, the pupil of the wise Seneca, an object of love and an object of 
loathing, had not reigned at Rome. 


Thus Ivan possessed a superior intellect, he was not imeducated, and his 
knowledge was united to an uncommon gift of speech, yet he was the 
shameless slave of the most abominable vices. He had an unusually fine 
mem-ory, he knew the Bible by heart, he was also well acquainted with 
Greek and Roman history, besides the history of his own country, and only 
used his knowledge in order to give the most absurd interpretations in 
favour of tyranny. He boasted of his firmness and self control, because he 
could laugh loudly in the hour of fear and of inward uneasiness. He boasted 
of his clemency and generosity, because he enriched his favourites with the 
possessions of the boyars and citizens who had fallen into disgrace. He 
boasted of his justice, and pimished with equal satisfaction the meritorious 
and the criminal. He boasted of his sovereign spirit and of knowing how to 
maintain the sovereign dignity, ordering that an elephant which had been 
sent to him from Persia should be cut to pieces because the animal would 
not kneel before hun, and cruelly punishing the unfortunate courtiers who 
dared to play at cards or chess better than his majesty. Finally he prided 
hunself on his deep statecraft in exterminatng systematically, at certain 
fixed epochs, with cold blooded calculation, some of the most illustrious 
families under the pretext of their being dangerous to the royal power; 
raising to their ‘ rank new and mean families; touching with his destroying 
hand even the future, for like a swarm of famine-bringing insects, the band 
of informers, of calumniators, of ” opritchniki” ^ that he had formed, left, as 
they disappeared, the seed of evil among the people, and if the yoke of Bati 
had lowered the spirit of the Russians, there is no doubt that the reign of 
Ivan did nothing to raise it. 


But justice must be rendered even to a tyrant: even in the extremity of evil, 
Ivan at times seems the phantom, as it were, of a great monarch, zealous, 
unwearying, often showing proofs of great penetration in state matters. For 
valour he liked to compare himself to Alexander of Macedonia, although 
there was not a shadow of courage in his soul : yet he was a conqueror; in 
his outward policy he followed unswervingly the great schemes 


[‘ A compliment to Alexander I, the author’s patron.] “The life guards of 
Ivan the Terrible. 
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)f his grandfather. He wanted justice to be observed in the tribunals, 

md not frequently himself examined the lawsuits, listened to complaints, 
ead every paper laid before him, and was prompt in his decisions. He 
ninished the oppressors of the people, unscrupulous functionaries, and ex— 
ortioners, both corporally and by putting them to shame (he had them 


mlothed in sumptuous atire, seated in carts and 


Iriven by the hangmen 
hrough the streets). He 
brbade all drunken ex- 


Messes and only allowed the 


The list of the kings of Tyre supplies useful chronological references for 
Jewish history, and to this accident we owe it that Josephus has preserved 
some extracts from Menander’s Annals of Tyre. The first monarch 
mentioned in these extracts is the son and successor of Abibaal, Hiram, who 
ruled Tyre from 969 [980] to 936 b.c.6 


J- 
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people to divert themselves 


n the public houses dur— 


ng the Easter holidays and 


it Christmastide ; at every 


jther time drunken people 
ivere sent to prison. Al— 
hough he did not like dar— 
Dg reproaches, yet at times 
[van detested coarse flat- 
sery; of the latter we will 

Aive an instance : The voye— 


rods, the princes Shtcherbati and Iri Boriatinski, 


ivho had been ransomed 


by the czar from captivity 
in Lithuania, were hon— 
3ured with his favour, were 


Aven presents, and had 


the distinction of dining 
with him. He questioned 


them about Lithuania. 


Shtcherbati spoke the 

truth, but Boriatinski lied 

shamelessly, averring that the king had neither troops nor fortresses and 
trembled at the name of Ivan. “Poor king!” said Ivan quietly, shaking 
his head: “how I pity thee!” and suddenly seizing his staff he broke it to 
splinters over Boriatinski’s back, saying: “Take that, you shameless 
fellow, for your flagrant lying!” 


Ivan was distinguished by a wise tolerance in matters of religion (excepting 
that of the Jews); but although he at first allowed the Lutherans and the 
Calvinists to have churches in Moscow, five years later he ordered their 
churches to be burned. It is possible, however, that he had heard of the 
people’s dissatisfaction and was afraid of some scandal; in any case he did 
not hinder their meeting for worship in the houses of their pastors. He was 
fond of disputing with learned Germans upon matters of faith and was not 
angry at contradiction: thus in the year 1570 he had a solemn discussion in 
the palace of the Kremlin with the Lutheran theologian Rotsita, whom he 
accused of heresy: Rotsita was seated before him on a raised platform 
covered with rich carpets; he spoke boldly in defence of the dogmas of the 
Augsburg Confession, and was honoured with tokens of the czar’s favour. 


Ivan evinced esteem for the arts and sciences, showing marks of favour to 
educated foreigners. Although he did not found academies, yet he con- 


Catewdbal of St. Bash., Moscow 


(Built by Ivan the Terrible, who considered it eo beautifnl that he had the 
architect’s eyes pat out that he might not build another) 
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tributetl to popular education by iucreasiiig the number of ecclesiastical 
schools where the laity also could study reading, writing, religion, and even 
history, and in particular prepare to become clerks in the chanceries; to the 
shame of the boyars, many of whom were not yet able to write. Finally Ivan 
is famous in Russian history as a lawgiver and organiser of the state./ 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE COMPARED WITH PETER THE GREAT 


Deeply tragic were the life and destiny of Ivan the Terrible! As we penetrate 
into the full signification of his work, we are involuntarily drawn to the 
comparison which suggests itself between him and the hero czar of the 
eighteenth century. It was not without reason that, according to tradition, 
Peter looked upon Ivan as his precursor: they had both entertamed the same 
projects. Even in the circumstances of their childhood and early youth there 
were points of resemblance; but Ivan had not a tender, loving mother at his 
side, and this difference was an essential one. There is also another very 
essential difference : by nature [van was a man of more abstract character, 
less capable of and less mclined to practical activity; for this reason he at 
times confided in others, then suddenly became suspicious, but never acted 
himself. It ajjpeared to him that the duty of a czar was only to direct the 
activity of others. Although this is a true view in ordinary times, it may 
sometimes become a false one, and Peter served Russia as much with the 
carpenter’s hatchet as he did with the sword of Pultowa. The practical Peter 
believed in his people, and if at times he overstrained the bow, yet it was as 
if he felt that matters would adjust themselves. Ivan lost faith in everything 
and everyone; it may also be added that Peter thought less of himself and in 
this respect lie was larger minded than his terrible predecessor. The painful 
impression produced on the historian by Ivan’s trying to secure a refuge in 
England, has no parallel in the life of Peter. Also, however terrible were the 
executions and punishments in the time of Peter, and although at times there 
may be observed in them signs of personal irritation, yet the impression 
produced by the narrative of the devastations in Novgorod is still more 
distressing. Practical statesmen never go to such lengths as abstract 
theorists: Peter never entered into theoretical controversies, which were 


foreign to his nature. For the same reason Peter, however well disposed he 
might be towards foreigners, always counted himself a Russian, while Ivan 
took pleasure in tracing the descent of his race from Caesar Augustus. It 
was also for this reason that Peter could not entirely abase himself in 
sensual delights; he had too much work on his hands; his was a practical, 
not a contemplative nature. And this is one of the principal causes of Peter’s 
success and Ivan’s failure; another and more important reason lies in the 
fact that Russia was weaker in the tune of the Terrible czar than in the time 
of Peter the Great.’ 


CHAPTER V THE CENTURY AFTER IVAN THE TERRIBLE 


[1584-1682 A.D.] 


Ivan left two sons, Feodor and Dmitri, the first of whom, at twenty-two 
years of age, succeeded him. The second, born in 1581, was sprung from a 
seventh marriage, contracted by Ivan in contempt of the canons of the 
Greek church, which recognises no union as legitimate after the fourth 
widowhood. Motwithstanding this circumstance, the right of Dmitri to the 
title of czare- *itch was not disputed, and he was even regarded as the 
presumptive heir to the crown, as the feeble health of Feodor rendered it 
extremely probable that he would die without issue. 


The character of the new czar contrasted strangely with that of his father. 
Gientle and timid as a child, and devout even to superstition, Feodor spent 
his days in prayer, or in listening to and commenting upon pious legends. 
He was constantly to be seen in the churches, and he frequently took delight 
in ringing the bells himself, to call the faithful to divine service. ” He is a 
Sacri-stan,” said Ivan the Terrible, ” not a czarevitch.” When not engaged in 
devotional exercises, Feodor used to shut himself up with his buffoons; or 
else, from a balcony, he would watch his huntsmen combating with bears. 
To a mind so weak, the cares of government were insupportable; and he 
therefore lost no time in transferring them to one of his own favourites, the 
boyard Boris Godunov, his brother-in-law. He first bestowed upon him the 


office of master of the horse, and attached to that title many important 
duties and immense power. Shortly afterwards, by a public confession of his 
own incapacity, he appointed him pravitel, or regent of the empire.;- 
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From that time on, for eighteen years, the destiny of the Russian monarchy 
and people was bound up with the personality of Boris Godunov. His family 
traced its origin from the Tatar prince (mourza) Tchet, who in the fourteenth 
century had been baptised in the horde by the metropolitan Peter and had 
settled in Russia under the name of Zacharias. The Ipatski monastery, 
erected by him near Kostroma, was a monument of the piety of the newly 
baptised Tatar; it became the holy place of his descendants, who provided 
for it by their offerings and were buried there. The grandson of Zacharias, 
Ivan Godum, was the forefather of that branch of the family of Prince Tchet 
which from the appellation of Godum received the name of Godunov. The 
posterity of Godum flourished remarkably; the Godunovs owned estates, 
but they did not play an important role in Russian history until the time 
when one of the great-grandsons of the first Godunov had the honour of 
becoming the father-in-law of the czarevitch Feodor Ivanovitch. Then there 
appeared at the court of Ivan the Terrible the brother of Feodor’s wife, 
Boris, who was married to a daughter of the czar’s favourite, Maluta 
Skuratov. Ivan liked him. The exaltation of persons and families through 
relationship with the czaritsas was a very ordinary occurrence in the history 
of Moscow, but such exaltation was often precarious. The relatives of Ivan’s 
wives were destroyed as freely as the other victims of his bloodthirstiness. 
Boris himself, by his nearness to the czar, was in imminent peril, and it is 
reported that Ivan wounded him badly with his staff when Boris interceded 
for the czarevitch Ivan, murdered by his father. But the czar himself 
lamented his son and afterwards showed Boris even greater favour for his 


Tyke from the Mainland 


CHAPTER III. THE PHCENICIAN TIME OF POWER 


boldness, which nevertheless cost him some months’ illness. But towards 
the end of his life Ivan, under the influence of other favourites, began to 
look askance at Boris, and perhaps things might have gone badly with 
Godunov had not Ivan died suddenly. 


After Ivan’s death Boris found himself in a position such as had never 
before been occupied by a subject in the empire of Moscow. The feeble- 
minded Feodor had become czar, and as he could not in any case have ruled 
himself, he was obliged to give up his power to that one among his 
immediate entourage who proved himself the most capable and crafty. Such 
a one in the court circles of that time was Boris. At the time of Ivan’s death 
he was thirty-two years of age; of a handsome presence, distinguished for 
his remarkable gift of speech, intelligent, prudent, but egotistical to a high 
degree. All his activity was directed to the serving of his own interests, to 
his enrichment, to the increase of his power, to the exaltation of his family. 
He understood how to wait, to take advantage of propitious moments, to 
remain in the shade or advance to the front when either manoeuvre seemed 
opportune, to put on the mask of piety and of every virtue, to show kindness 
and mercy, and where it was necessary severity and harshness. Ever 
deliberate, he never gave way to enthusiastic impulses and always acted 
with reflection. Like all such characters, he was reaciy to do good if good 
did not stand in the way of his personal interests; neither did he stop at any 
wickedness or crime if he considered it necessary for the furtherance of his 
personal advantages, and least of all when it was a question of personal 
safety. 


There was nothing creative in his nature. He was incapable of becoming the 
propagator of any idea or the guide of men into new pathways; egostis-tical 


natures are not fitted for such tasks. As regent of the state he was not far- 
seeing, but only apprehended proximate circumstances, and could only 
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ake advantage of them for close and pre-eminently self-centered aims. The 
ack of a good education still further narrowed the horizon of his vision, 
ilthough his strong common sense enabled him to understand the profitable- 
less of acquaintance with the west for the furtherance of his power. All the 
;ood of which his mind was capable was frustrated by his narrow egotism 
md the extraordinary mendacity that penetrated his whole being and was - 
eflected in all his actions. This last quality, however, had become a 
distinguishing characteristic of the people of Moscow at that period. The 
seeds jf this vice had long existed, but they were in a very great measure 
fostered ind developed by the reign of Ivan the Terrible, who was himself 
falsehood personified. By creating the oipritchniki Ivan had armed the 
Russians against one another, and taught them to look for favour or safety 
in the ruin of their neighbours; by punishments and executions for 
imaginary crimes, he had taught them to give false information; and by 
perpetrating the most inhuman villanies for pure diversion, he had educated 
those around liim in heartlessness and cruelty. Respect for right and 
morality vanished after the czar, who according to the national ideal should 
be the guardian of both, had organised before the eyes of his subjects such 
spectacles as the baiting of innocent persons by bears or the public torture 
of naked girls, while at the same time he observed the strictest rules of 
monastic piety. In moments of personal danger everyone naturally thinks 
only of himself; but when such moments were prolonged for Russians into 
decades, it is comprehensible that a generation of self-seeking and hard- 
hearted egotists must have arisen, whose whole thought and aspiration were 
directed to the preservation of their own safety — a generation for whom, 
in spite of the outward observance of the customary forms of piety, 
lawfulness, and morality, there remained no inward righteousness. He who 
was Clever beyond the average, was bound to become a model of falsity; it 
was an epoch when the mind, rivetted in the narrow fetters of the self- 
interested motives inherent in the whole contemporary sphere of existence, 
could only show its activity in the attainment of its personal aims by means 
of deceit. Desperate diseases of human society, like physical illnesses, are 
not quickly cured when the general conditions of life contribute not to the 
cessation but rather to the prolongation of the unhealthy state; the terrible 
phenomena of the “troubled times” can be explained only as the 
outbreaking of the hidden corruptions accumulated during the awful period 
of the tyranny of Ivan the Terrible. 


The mendacity which constituted a feature of the period is powerfully 
reflected in the contemporary Russian sources of information, and it would 
be easy to fall into error and inaccurate inferences if we were to trust to 
them and accept their guidance; fortunately the evident contradictions and 
absurd-ities into which they fall sufficiently testify to their untruthfulness. 


WAR WITH SWEDEN 


Russia boasted of her power, having in reality the largest army in Europe, 
yet a part of old Russia was in Sweden’s power. The peace concluded with 
King John expired at the beginning of the year 1590. The second interview 
with the ambassadors on the borders of the Plusa was fruitless, the Swedes 
having refused to restore their conquests. Under such circumstances no 
understanding could be arrived at. Sweden proposed a mere exchange, 
giving up Koporie for Suraersk on the banks of the Neva. John complained 
that the Russians annoyed Finland by incursions, ravaging the land like 
tigers. Feodor reproached the voyevods for their brigandage in the Zaonega, 
Olonetz, 
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Ladoga, and Dvina countries. During the summer of 1589 they came from 
Caianie to pillage the lands belonging to the convents of Sklovetzk, 
Petchensk, Kola, Kereta, and Kovda, seizing as booty more than half a 
million of silver roubles in cash. In engaging the king to make concessions, 
the czar spoke to him of his great allies, the emperor and the shah. But John 
answered ironically: “lam delighted to see you now know your weakness 
and wait 


for help from others. We shall see what kind of aid our relation Rudolph 
will give you. As for ourselves, we do not need allies to finish you off.” 
Notwithstanding this insolence, John asked for a third interview with the 
ambassadors. But Feodor declared to him that neither peace nor a truce was 
wanted unless the Swedes would yield, besides the lands belonging to 
Novgorod which they had invaded, Revel and all Esthonia. In short, Russia 
declared war. 


Up to that time, Godunov had only shone by his genius in interior and 
exterior politics. Always prudent and inclined to peace, not warlike nor 
aspiring to glory through arms, he yet wished to prove that his love of peace 
did not arise from cowardice on this occasion when, without being ashamed 
or failing in the sacred use of power, bloodshed could not be avoided. To 
fulfil this duty he employed every means necessary to en-sure success. He 
put on the field (if one can credit official documents of the time) nearly 
three hundred thousand fighters, infantry and cavalry, with three hundred 
pieces of artillery. All the boyars, all the czarevitches (Muhammed, Koul of 
Siberia, Rouslanei son of Kaiboula, and Ou-raze Magmet of the Kirghiz), 
the voyevods of countries near and far, towns and hamlets where they lived 
in quiet, were obliged to be at a certain time under the royal flag; for the 
pacific Feodor, having left — not without regret — his religious 
occupations, himself headed his army. This was just what Godunov needed 
to animate the troops and hinder senseless disputes among the principal 


dignitaries concerning ancient lineage and precedence. Prince Feodor 
Mstislavski commanded the grand army; the advance guard was under 
Prince Dmitri Khvorostinin, a voyevod distinguished for talent and courage. 
Godunov and Feodor Roman ov-Turiev (descended from the illustrious 
Philarete), the czar’s second cousin, were combined with him under the title 
court voyevods. The czarina Irene followed her husband from Moscow as 
far as Novgorod, where the monarch assigned the destination of the troops. 
He ordered some to march to Flanders beyond the Neva; others 
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to Esthonia as far as the coast; he himself at the head of the principal army 
set out on the 18th of January, 1590, against Narva. It was a hard campaign 
on account of the severe cold, but distinguished by the zeal of the troops. 
The Russians marched to retake what was theirs, and, on the 27th of 
January, seized Jama. Twenty thousand Swedes, as many cavalry as 
infantry, commanded by Gustav Baner, met Prince Dmitri Khvorostinin 
near Narva, but were defeated and driven back into the town, which was 
full of people but destitute of provisions. That was why Ban^r, having left 
the necessary number of soldiers in the fortress, fled during the night and 
went to Vesemberg, pursued by the Russian Asiatic cavalry, and left all his 
baggage and artillery. Among the prisoners were several Swedes of 
distinction. 


On the 4th of February the Russians besieged Narva, and having managed 
by a vigourous bombardment to make three breaches demanded a 
submission. The commander, Charles Horn, called them on to the assault 
and valiantly repulsed the enemy. The voyevods Saburov and Prince Ivan 
Tokmakov, as well as certain boyar children, Strelitz, and Mordiren, and 
Tcherckess women and soldiers perished in the breach. Nevertheless, this 
affair, however brilliant for the Swedes, could not save the town : the 
cannonade did not cease; walls were tottering and the Russian troops 
prepared for a new assault on the 21st of February. Even at this epoch the 
Russians ravaged Esthonia without opposition as far as Revel, and in 
Finland as far as the Abo, for King John had more pride than forces. Then 
negotiations were opened. Russia demanded Narva and all Esthonia in 
return for peace from the Swedes; but the czar, ” yielding to the Christian 
insistance of Godunov,” as it is said in official documents, contented 
himself with re-estab- lishing the former frontier. 


On the 22nd of February Horn, in the king’s name, concluded a peace for 
one year, yielding the czar Jama, Ivangorod, and Koporie, with all stores 
and war ammunition. It was agreed to fix the fate of Esthonia at a nearby 
meeting of Russians and Swedes, by promising to yield to Russia even 
Karelia, Narva, and other Esthonian towns. Russia gained in glory by her 
moderation. Feodor, after leaving the voyevods in the three fortresses taken, 
hastened to return to Novgorod and his wife, and go thence with her to 
Moscow to celebrate a victory over those same European powers with 
which his father, doubtful of his military skill, had warned him not to 
engage. The clergy, headed by the cross, came to meet the sovereign outside 
the town; and the metropolitan, Job, in a pompous discourse compared him 
to Constantine the Great and Vladimir, according him thanks in the name of 
country and church for having driven the infidels from the heart of Holy 
Russia, also for hav-ing re-established the altars of the true God in the town 
of Ivan III and in the old Slav possessions of Ilmen. 


Soon Swedish perfidy gave new and important success to the arms of the 
pacific Feodor. King John, accusing Horn of cowardice, declared that the 
convention signed by him was incriminating. He reinforced his troops in 
Esthonia, and sent two seigneurs, lieutenants from Upsala and Vestergot, to 
the mouths of the Plusa, there to have an interview with Prince Feodor 
Mstislavski and a member of the Pissemski council, not to give Esthonia to 
Russia, but to exact that Jama, Ivangorod, and Koporie should be returned. 
At this news not only Feodor’s ambassadors but even the Swiss soldiers 
showed their discontent. Ranged on the other side of the Plusa they called 
on the Russians, but Russia desired no more slaughter, and they forced their 
plenipotentiaries to forego their pretentions, so that nothing but peace was 
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sought and they ended by consenting to yield all Karelia to Russia. But she 
insisted on having Narva, and the ambassadors separated. 


That same night the Swiss general, Joran Boye, treacherously besieged 
Ivangorod whilst the terms of the Narva convention had not yet expired. 
But the intrepid voyevod Ivan Saburov completely defeated by a vigourous 
sortie not only General Boye but the duke of Sudermania joined with him. 
The principal Moscow army was at Novgorod but was not in time to help. 
They found the fortress already delivered and saw only from a distance the 
enemy fleeing.’ 


SERFDOM 


It was Boris Godunov, to whom his contemporaries give the title Lieutenant 
of the Empire, who in reality introduced into it the attachment of serfs to the 
soil. Up till then the peasants, using and abusing the faculty of passing from 
one estate to another, had changed masters on every occasion ; and many 
were the inconveniences which resulted, notably this that they accustomed 
themselves to no given situation with its climate, men, and accessories, 
were not attached to the ground, and remained strangers to the locality they 
inhabited. Boris was besieged with the landowners’ complaints on this 
subject, and saw, besides, that the cultivators themselves, frequently 
deceived in their hope of finding a better landlord, would then abandon 
themselves to discouragement; and this engendered poverty, increased the 
number of vagabonds and the lowest classes, and caused numerous 
habitations, well suited to shelter field-labourers, to be deserted, become 
dilapidated, and fall into ruin. Boris had favoured agriculture by releasing 
the peasants on the czar’s estates, and perhaps those on his own, from the 
tax. His intentions were doubtless benevolent: his aim was to unite the 
labourers and the landlords as by a family tie, and to augment the well- 
being of both, by establishing between them an indissoluble community of 
interest to their mutual advantage. It was in this hope that he instituted the 
law of 1592 or 1593, by which the peasant’s undisputed right to liberty of 
removal (vykhod) was suppressed. 


We may, however, believe that Boris had still another motive. In a country 
of the extent of Russia and administered as she was, the government had 
some difficulty in keeping up direct relations with the peasants who were 
bound to pay it the tax and to provide for the recruiting of the army, which 
had recently been transformed like the rest. The government was then very 
glad to avail itself of the nobles as intermediaries and enlightened executors 
of its orders. Consequently it made them its delegates for the administration 
and police, an arrangement which simplified the machinery; and the nobles, 
acting in their own most apparent interests, must have afterwards pushed 
matters to extremes. However that may be, the peasants were now inscribed 
in review books and forbidden to go away from their commune except by 
the authority of their lord. In spite of the discontent which this measure 


THE REIGN OF HIRAM I 


The sources of information for the reign of Hiram are richer than for any 
other period of Phoenician history. They no longer offer merely a few 
scattered notices and chance remarks, or names which have scarcely any 
historical value, but they furnish data which are important, not only from 
their contents but relatively also in their extent, and which are all the more 
valuable because they touch upon the most remarkable period of the history 
of Western Asia. These sources may be divided into three classes. In the 
first rank are the priceless remnants of Phosnician historiography which 
Josephus, for the comparison and verification of the Biblical accounts of 
King Hiram and his relations with Solomon, has preserved from the 
historical works of Menander and Dius. Second, and even more important 
in their way, are the Biblical accounts themselves, which give information 
concerning the political, commercial, and social relations that were 
established between Israel and Phoenicia and their rulers. A third source of 
information in which, to be sure, has been incorporated many a legend from 
this brilliant period of both countries, consists mainly of later versions of 
Phoenician and Israelitish history, fragments from the works of Chsetus, 
Theophilus, and Eupolemus, which have been preserved by ecclesiastical 
writers as a supplement to the above excerpts of Josephus and for a like 
purpose. 


After tlie death of the little-known King Abibaal, his son Hiram I ascended 
the throne at the age of twenty. The date of this event has been proven by 
chronological research to have been 980 B.C., eight years before the death 
of the great Israelite king David. ^ 


From all that the above-mentioned sources relate or that can be inferred 
from comparison with the conditions before the reign of Hiram, it is 
apparent that Phoenicia was already in a condition where her affairs needed 
only to be more firml}/ moulded and secured. Hence, in this respect also, 
the Phoenician and Israelitish states, whose rulers, Hiram and Solomon, 
were friends and had so much in common in character and tastes, were in 
very similar 


produced, it was further strengthened by the ukase of the 21st of November, 
1597, relative to fugitive peasants, of which there were a great number in 
consequence of these legal prescriptions, so evidently contrary to the 
temperament and genius of the nations. Those who had hired themselves 
out for a certain time were forbidden to redeem themselves from the effects 
of this new regime, even by reimbursing the sum stipulated as the price of 
hire. What was more, these peasants who had disposed of their persons by 
contract were not the only ones affected by these laws of oppres-THE 
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sion : they touched even the freemen who, without having signed any 
engagement, happened to be in the service of the landlords. If they had been 
there for more than three months, they were obliged to remain permanently, 
and where their time of service was not so long all they gained was the 
power of choosing between the last lord and another, but always renouncing 
the right of being their own masters. A new ukase ordained that all boyars, 
princes, nobles, the military and legal classes, etc., should present, on 
account of the individuals in their service, present or in the course of flight, 
their letters of serfdom, in order to have them inscribed in the registers of 
the chamber for the regulation of serfs. 


The measure once taken, Godunov, who wished to be agreeable to the mass 
of the rural proprietors, gave it all the extension possible; still, at the same 
time he declared the emancipated to be free forever, as well as their wives 
and their children; this last, however, was a very feeble amelioration of an 
evidently iniquitous law, which did not fail to produce extreme indignation 
in the whole rural population. In various places the peasants protested by 
flight against the tyranny exercised over them by a power whose despotism 
had never gone so far. Want was doubtless not long in bringing the greater 
part back to their abandoned homes, or they were constrained to return by 
armed force; but St. George’s day, the date when this law of enslavement 
was put into execution, was graven in their memories as a day of ill-omen; 
the people have never pardoned it for its disgrace and will perhaps continue 
to curse it, although the day of reparation is come at last. But the peasant 
was not the only one to suffer; the great number of men in flight gave 


occasion to a thousand ruinous suits between landowners; they accused 
each other of offering an asylum to the fugitives and of keeping them in 
concealment. The evil was so great, says the historian upon whose 
narratives ours is based, that Boris, though unwilling to abolish a law 
passed from good motives, decided at least to declare that it should be only 
temporary, and, by an ukase of the 21st of November, 1601, he authorised 
the peasants of boyars’ children, and of other nobles of the secondary 
classes, to return, within a fixed period, from one proprietor to another of 
the same rank; not more than two at a time, however, and exception being 
made of the Moscow district. On the other hand, he ordered the peasants 
belonging to the boyars and other great nobles, and those of the crown, the 
bishoprics, and the convents, not to stir during this same year 1601, but to 
remain in their respective habitations. Karamzin adds that the sensation 
produced by all this was such that Boris was personally affected by it. It is 
asserted, he says, that the abolition of the old regime and the uncertainty of 
the new, a source of discontent to so many, exercised a great influence over 
the fate of the unfortunate Godunov. In the end he seems to have left the 
matter in suspense, and it was Prince Chuiski who, raised to the throne 
under the name of Vasili (V) Ivanovitch, consummated the social revolution 
we are speaking of, by his ukase of the 9th of March, 1607, confirming that 
of 1593 and, in addition, laying down the penalties to be inflicted on 
whoever should give asylum to the fugitives. The lot was cast — the 
peasant had lapsed into a serf attached to the soil. 


DEATH OF DMITRI (1591 A.D.) 
Boris desired above all things to be feared, but he did not disdain a certain 
amount of popularity for his family; and he left no means untried to render 


his sister Irene dear to the Russian people. All rigourous measures were 
executed in the name of the czar, and by order of the regent; but acts 
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of clemency and favours of every kind were ascribed to the intercession of 

the czarina Irene, who, indeed, was always a docile instrument in the hands 
of her brother. She acted and thought only in obedience to his inspirations, 

blending with great simplicity of heart her respect and admiration of Boris 

with the passionate love which she felt for Feodor. 


The intimidated boyars were reduced to silence. Dmitri, still a child, could 
cause no apprehension; but his mother, the czarina-dowager, Maria 
Feodorovna, and his three uncles, Michael, Gregory, and Andrew Nagoi, 
might perhaps attempt to avail themselves of their alliance with the reigning 
fam-ily. Boris therefore banished them to the town of Uglitch, which had 
been assigned as an appanage to young Dmitri by the will of Ivan; and, 
under the pretext of intrusting them with the education of the czarevitch, he 
kept them there in a kind of exile. 


At UgUtch, in 1591, Dmitri, at ten years of age, had his Uttle court — his 
jiltsy (children brought up with the young princes), and his great officers, 
among whom the regent had doubtless introduced many a spy. The pensions 
of the young prince and his family were paid and controlled by a deak, or 
secretary of chancery, named Michael Bitiagovski, a creature of Boris; and 
between this functionary and the Nagoi there naturally arose frequent 
discussions, which increased in bitterness from day to day. Strong in the 
authority with which the regent had invested him, the secretary delighted to 
cavil at all the pretensions of the family of the czarevitch. It seemed his 
constant aim, by the incessant renewal of petty vexations, to make them feel 
that their fortune had greatly declined since the death of Ivan the Terrible. 
To the complaints which they laid before the czar, Bitiagovski replied by 
denouncing any imprudent expressions that might have escaped from the 
Nagoi during their exile. If we may believe the report of the secretary of 
chancery, the czarevitch already exhibited the ferocious instincts and cruel 
tastes of his father. He took pleasure in nothing, it was said, but in seeing 
animals beaten, or else in mutilating them with a refinement of barbarity. It 
is related that, one winter’s day, when playing with some children of his 
own age, he constructed several figures of men out of the snow in the 
courtyard of his palace. To each of these he gave the name of one of the 
great functionaries of the empire; and the largest of all he called Boris. Then 
seizing a wooden sabre, he knocked off either their arms or their heads. ” 


Wlien I am a man,” said the child, ” that is how I will treat them.” These 
and similar anecdotes were carefully collected and commented upon at 
Mos-cow. Perhaps they may have been invented by the agents of Boris, in 
order to render the Nagoi odious to the Russian nobility; or perhaps, 
educated as he was by servants and courtiers in disgrace, the young prince 
repeated only too faithfully the lessons which he was taught. 


The hopes and fears occasioned by his education were, however, speedily 
dissipated by the sudden death of Dmitri. His end was strange, and it is 
difficult to say whether it was the result of an accident or of a crime. On the 
]5th of May, 1591, the czarevitch, whom his mother had just left for a 
moment, was amusing himself with four children, his pages or jiltsy, in the 
courtyard of his palace — a spacious enclosure which contained several 
separate dwelling houses, built irregularly in various parts. He was still 
attended by Vasilissa Volokhov his governess, his nurse, and a 
chambermaid. It is probable that they may have lost sight of him for a 
moment. According to the unanimous testimony of the three women and of 
the pages, he was holding a knife, which he was amusing himself by 
sticking into the ground, or with which he was cutting a piece of wood. On 
a sudden, the nurse looked 
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around, and saw him weltering in his blood. He had a large wound in his 
throat, and he expired without uttering a word. On hearing the cries of the 
nurse, the czarina ran up, and in the first transports of her despair exclaimed 
that her son had been assassinated. She flew upon the governess, whose 
duty it was to take care of him, and beat her furiously with a heavy stick, 
accusing her of having admitted the murderers who had just slain her son. 
At the same time, as her thoughts doubtless turned to her recent quarrels 
with Bitiagovski, she invoked upon that man the vengeance of her brothers 
and of the servants of her household. 


Michael Nagoi now came up, having just left the dinner table, in a state of 
intoxication, according to the testimony of several witnesses; in his turn he 
began to beat the poor governess, and ordered that the alarm bell should be 
rung at the church of the Saviour, which stood near the palace. In an instant 
the courtyard was filled with inhabitants of Uglitch and domestics, who ran 
up with pitchforks and hatchets, beieving that the palace of the czarevitch 
was on fire. With them arrived Bitiagovski, accompanied by his son and by 
the gentlemen employed in his chancery. He endeavoured to speak, to 
appease the tumult, and cried out at once that the child had killed himself by 
falling on his knife in an epileptic fit, from which it was well known that he 
frequently suffered. ” Behold the murderer! ” exclaimed the czarina. A 
hundred arms were immediately raised to strike him. He fled into one of the 
houses in the enclosure, and barricaded the door; but it was soon burst open, 
and he was cut to pieces. His son was slain at the same time. Wlio-ever 
raised his voice in his defence, whoever was known to be connected with 
him, was immediately struck down and put to death. The governess 
Vasilissa, covered with blood and half-killed by the blows she had received, 
lay on the ground near the czarina, bareheaded, and with dishevelled hair; 
for the servants of the Nagoi had taken off her cap — which was considered 
by the Russians, at this period, a more infamous outrage even than blows. 
One of her serfs, compassionating her disgrace, picked up her cap, and 
replaced it on her head; he was instantly massacred. The furious crowd, still 
pursuing and murdering those who were pointed out to its vengeance, 
carried the bleeding body of the czarevitch into the church. Thither they 
dragged Daniel Volokhov, the son of the governess, who was known to be 
intimate with Bitiagovski. This was enough to procure his condemnation as 
an accomplice in the crime; and he was immediately put to death before the 
eyes of his mother, in front of the body of the young prince. It was with 
great difficulty that the priests of the church of the Saviour rescued Vasilissa 
and the daughters of Bitiagovski from the hands of the multitude. All these 
women, however, were shut up in one of the buildings adjoining the 
cathedral; and guards were placed at all the approaches.” 


Public opinion denounced Boris, and in order to quiet the people he ordered 
an investigation. His emissaries had the audacity to declare that the young 
prince, in an access of folly, had cut his own throat, and that the Nagoi and 
the people of Uglitch had killed, as murderers, men who were innocent. The 


result of this policy was the extermination of the Nagoi and the 
depopulation of Uglitch. 


Seven years afterward the pious Feodor died: in the person of this pale and 
virtuous sovereign ended the violent and sanguinary race of men of prey 
who had made Russia. The dynasty, issue of Andre Bogoliubski, had 
accomplished its mission — it had founded a united Russia. The task of 
bringing into the heart of Europe this semi-Asiatic country was to devolve 
on another dynasty./ 
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In 1598 Boris Godunov, by the voice of the electors and through the 
intrigues of his friends, ascended the throne of Russia. A crown obtained by 
indirect and fraudulent measures could not be preserved without tyranny. 
Boris, conscious of the jealousies which his elevation engendered in the 
minds of the nobles, and especially in the family of the Romanovs, who 
were allied to the race of Rurik but not to the Moscow line, was constantly 
haunted by apprehensions, and sought to lose them in the revel, and to 
propitiate them by the sacrifice of all persons whom he suspected. Had he 
been a legitimate sovereign he would have conferred lasting benefits upon 
his country, because he was a wise and paternal ruler in all matters apart 
from his personal affairs. He bestowed considerable pains on many laudable 
measures of improvement; but these were so sullied by acts of merciless 
revenge, to which he was moved by the danger in which he was placed by 
his usurpation, that it is difficult to separate his merits from his crimes. 


The Tatars of the Crimea, immediately after Boris was proclaimed czar, 
exhibited a disposition to renew their old hostilities; but Boris promptly 
turned his attention to that part of the empire, and, assembling a numerous 
army, availed himself of the opportunity of ingratiating himself with the 
troops. The descent of the Tatars was merely an idle threat; but the occasion 
was one which contributed considerably to enlarge the popularity of Boris. 
He exceeded all his predecessors in the splendour and hospitality of his 


entertainments, in the frequency of the amusements which he provided for 
the soldiery and the citizens, and the general amenity and condescension of 
his bearing in public. It seems to have been the policy of the tyrants of 
Russia to conciliate the lower orders, in order that they might, with the 
greater facility, crush the aristocracy, from whom they chiefly dreaded 
opposition; and Boris was eminently successful in his attempts to ensnare 
the affections of the multitude, although he had actually deprived them of 
the only fragment of liberty they possessed. 


In the commencement of his reign he evinced a strong desire to cultivate the 
friendship of the different powers of Europe, from whom severally he 
received ambassadors at his court; to extend to all his subjects in common 
the means of procuring cheap and rapid justice, in the fulfilment of which 
he gave audiences for the purpose of receiving and redressing complaints; 
and to diffuse abroad a taste for European knowledge and instruction in 
those arts and sciences which had hitherto been neglected and despised. In 
some of these wise projects he met great resistance from the clergy, who, 
released from the presence of a sovereign who ruled them by a mission 
from heaven, began to exhibit uneasiness and impatience of control. Thus 
constantly thrown back upon the uncertain tenure of his power, and 
reminded that he was not a legitimate master, Boris was forced to exert 
arbitrary and unjust means to maintain his authority. The current of the 
official and privileged classes was running against him, and he was 
compelled to erect such defences as the necessities of the occasion required. 
But even out of this difficulty he contrived to extract some benefits for the 
country. 


For three years a famine fell upon Russia, paralysing the efforts of industry, 
and spreading misery and distress over the whole empire. Throughout the 
whole of this calamitous period, Boris incessantly employed himself in 
devising modes of relief, and levying from the surplus funds of the rich a 
treasury of alms to alleviate the wants of the poor. Out of his own abundant 
coffers he daily distributed several thousand rubles, and he forced the 
nobility 
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and the clergy, who, with a grasping avariciousness, kept aloof from the 
miseries that surrounded them, to open their granaries, and to sell him their 
stores of corn at half price, that he might distribute it gratuitously amongst 
the impoverished people. These exactions depressed the wealthy, and won 
the gratitude of the needy; but still they were insufficient to meet the whole 
demand of poverty. Great numbers died, and Boris, unable to provide 
sustenance for them while living, caused them to be buried with respect, 
furnishing to each corpse a suit of hnen grave-clothes. 


These benevolent exertions of Boris were viewed with distrust and malice 
by the nobility, who clearly enough discerned the policy that lay at the bot- 
tom. Their murmurs arose in private, and gradually assumed a sterner 
expression in public. At the feasts, and even in the court itself, the signs and 
words of disaffection could not be misunderstood. The insecurity of his 
position urged Boris to protect himself by a machinery of terror. Into a 
small space of time he crowded a number of executions, and consigned 
several of the discontented grandees to imprisonment and exile. His alarm 
magnified his danger, and supplied him with expedients of cruelty. At his 
own banquets he did not hesitate to rise up and denounce particular 
individuals, who were immediately seized upon by his adherents, and either 
put to death or cast into dungeons, or banished, and their properties 
confiscated to the state. Despotism penetrated to all classes; the peasantry, 
bound to the soil, were further oppressed by penal laws. 


Amongst other sanguinary provisions, it was enacted that all the individuals 
of a family were held to be involved in the punishment of a single member. 
It was also declared that every Russian who passed beyond the frontiers 
was a rebel to his country and a heretic. A father was invested with all the 
powers of a despot in his hut, and allowed to inflict summary punishment 
upon his wife and children, the latter of whom he was permitted to sell four 
times; and this regulation was annulled only by the bondage to the fief, 


which substituted a worse tyranny for the domestic slavery. The merciless 
rule of Boris may be regarded as the consequence of his situation, which 
exposed him to hazards from which he could not escape except by some 
such decisive and terrible measures. The iron sway pressed down the 
expiring spirit of licentious freedom. The wandering minstrels who had 
hitherto travelled through the country, perpetuating in their songs the 
historical glories of Russia, and inspiring the people with proud sentiments 
of national emulation, disappeared. The metrical chronicles perished in the 
general dismay. The immediate result of this struggle to preserve the object 
of his guilty ambition was an extensive emigration of the peasantry, who 
fled from the scene of misery to embrace the wild freedom of the Cossacks 
or seek protection from the king of Poland; and an atrocious jacquerie 
succeeded, which was, for a short time, triumphant.? 


Never had the government of Boris met with fewer obstacles; never had the 
authority of a czar appeared more firmly established. At peace with foreign 
powers, and quietly watching the conflicts of his neighbours, he applied 
himself to the task of civilising his people, of encouraging commerce, and 
of establishing an exact system of police in all the provinces of his empire. 
Every one of his acts was received with submission and executed with 
alacrity; but, nevertheless, all minds were agitated by a secret disquietude. 
The czar could not conceal from himself the aversion with which he was 
regarded by the Russians; all classes, nobles and serfs, alike detested him. 
He saw all his intentions, all his decrees interpreted as violations of the laws 
of the country. At this period of benighted ignorance the Russians, even of 
the 
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circumstances. For it was but recently that in Tyre, too, a kingdom had been 
established in place of the government of the suffets, and at the same time 
the bond of dependence completely severed which had united Tyre as a 
colony to Sidon. It is probable, indeed, that in the weakness of the mother 
state this relation had before this time been maintained solely from a feeling 
of filial duty. 


The relations with Israel and the recognised position as hegemonic state 
which Tyre maintained under Hiram, may have been established in the 
period immediately preceding, but what the records tell of this renowned 
king nevertheless makes him appear as the real founder of the Tyrian state. 
The records of the sources concerning his buildings on the island of Tyre, 
by which he secured the metropolis of the country against the reverses of a 
continental war, point to this. This work was carried out on a magnificent 
plan and made the formerly insignificant island town a protecting bidwark 
not only for Tyre, but for the whole of Phcenicia. These edifices must 
belong to the very beginning of his reign, for the accounts of Menander and 
Dius, which are evidently arranged in chronological order, mention them 
fir.st, and the buildings which were erected at Jerusalem, at the beginning of 
his reign and with his co-operation, make it presumable that some 
occurrence of that kind had already taken place at Tyre. 
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higher classes, regarded foreigners with a kind of superstitious horror. They 
made no difference between a foreigner and an infidel, and applied the 
name of ” pagan ” indiscriminately to the idolatrous Tcheremiss, the 
Mussulman Tatar, and the Lutheran or Catholic German. Love of their 
country, or, to speak more correctly, of their native soil, was confounded by 
them with their attachment to their national religion. They called 
themselves the ” orthodox people,” and their country Holy Russia. 
Elsewhere than in that privileged land it was impossible, they believed, to 
obtain salvation. The early troubles of the Reformation in Germany had 
brought into Russia a large number 


of poor adventurers, who had sought to turn their superior knowledge to 
account. The people were not slow to perceive the pre-eminence of these 
foreigners in the arts and industry, but they only detested them the more on 
this account. The Germans were continually charged by the vulgar herd 
with a desire to corrupt the national faith, and to appropriate to themselves 
the wealth of the country. Boris, indeed, flattered them and invited them 
into his dominions, feeling that he had need of them to guide his subjects 
towards a higher stage of civilisation. But the commercial privileges and 
facilities which he granted to Livonian and German merchants only served 
as a pretext to the most terrible accusation which could be brought against a 
sovereign — that of betraying his country and his religion. He sent eighteen 
young gentlemen to study in Germany, France, and England; their families 
lamented them as doomed victims. On either side of the frontier all contact 
with foreigners was deemed a pollution.* 


The False Dmitri Appears 


Suddenly, a surprising rumour was brought from the frontiers of Lithuania, 
and spread with incredible rapidity through all the provinces of the empire. 
The czarevitch Dmitri, who was believed to have been assassinated at 
Uglitch, was still living in Poland. Having been favourably received by a 
palatine, he had made himself known to the principal nobles of the republic, 
and was preparing to reclaim his hereditary throne. It was related that he 
had wandered for some time in Russia, concealed beneath the frock of a 
monk. The archimandrite of the convent of the Saviour at Novgorod 
Seversk had given him a lodging without recognising him. The prince had 
proceeded thence to Kiev, leaving in his cell a note, in which he declared 
that he was Dmitri, the son of Ivan the Terrible, and that he would one day 
recompense the hospitality of the archimandrite. On the other hand it was 
stated that the persons worthy of belief had seen the czarevitch among the 
Zaparogian Cossacks, taking part in their military expeditions and distinA 
FEMAI.E OSTIAK 
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Auishing himself by his courage and address in all warlike exercises. The 
lame of the ataman under whose orders he had enrolled himself was also 
Aiven. Other authorities declared that they had seen the same person at the 
same time studying Latin at Huszcza, a small town in Volhinia. Though 
reports were contradictory as to details, they all agreed on this one point — 
[hat Dmitri was still living, and that he intended to call the usurper to 
account :or all his crimes.” 


Who was the personage whom the Russian historians have called the ‘false 
Dmitri.” Was he really the son of Ivan the Terrible, saved by the foresight of 
the Nogai from the assassins’ knife and replaced in the coffin, as he related, 
by the son of a pope (Russian parish priest)? Was he, as the czar and the 
patriarch proclaimed him, a certain Gregori Otrepiev, a vagabond monk 


who was for a time secretary to the patriarch Job and was thus enabled to 
surprise state secrets — who in his nomadic life afterwards appeared 
amongst the Zaparogians, where he is said to have become an accomplished 
rider and an intrepid Cossack? To all these questions, in the present state of 
our information, no absolutely certain answer can be given. Kostomarov 
compared the handwriting of the pretender with that of the monk Otrepiev 
and affirms that they do not resemble each other. Captain Margeret knew 
peo-ple who conversed with Otrepiev after the pretender’s death. Not to 
pre-judge the solution we will give this last not the name of Dmitri but that 
of Demetrius, with which he signed his letters to the pope. 


About the year 1603 a young man entered the service of the Polish pan, 
Adam Vichnevetski. He fell or feigned to fall ill, sent for a Catholic priest, 
and under the seal of professional secrecy revealed to him that he was the 
czarevitch Dmitri, who had escaped from the assassins of Uglitch. He 
showed, suspended from his neck, a cross enriched with precious stones, 
which he asserted that he had received from Prince Mstislavski, the 
godfather of Dmitri. The priest dared not keep such a secret to himself. 
Demetrius was recognised by his master Vichnevetski as the legitimate heir 
of Ivan the Terrible. Mniszek, palatine of Sandomir, promised him his help. 
Demetrius had already fallen in love with Marina, the eldest daughter of 
Mniszek, and swore to make her czarina of Moscow; the father and the 
young girl accepted the proposal of marriage. 


Meantime the strange tidings of the resuscitation of Dmitri spread through 
the whole kingdom of Poland. Mniszek and Vichnevetski conducted 
Demetrius to Cracow and presented him to the king. The papal nuncio 
interested himself in his behalf; the Jesuits and Franciscans worked in 
concert for his conversion; in secret he abjured orthodoxy and promised to 
bring Moscow within the pale of the Roman church. He corresponded with 
Clement VIII whose least servant, infi?nus cliens, he declared himself to be. 
Thus he was recognised by the king, the nuncio, the Jesuits, and the pope. 
Did they really believe in his legitimacy? It is probable that they saw in him 
a formidable instrument of disturbance; the king flattered himself that he 
would be able to turn it against Russia and the Jesuits — that they might use 
it against orthodoxy. Sigismund dared not take upon himself to break the 
truce concluded with Boris and expose himself to Muscovite vengeance. He 


treated Demetrius as czarevitch, but only in private; he refused to place the 
royal troops at his disposal, but authorised the nobles who were touched by 
the misfortunes of the young prince to aid him as they might desire. The 
pans had no need of a royal authorisation; many of them, with the light- 
heartedness and love of adventure which characterised the Polish nobiUty, 
took arms. 
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No revolution, be it the wisest and most necessary, is accomplished without 
setting in motion the dregs of society, without coming into collision with 
many interests and creating a multitude of outcasts. The transformation then 
being accomplished in Russia for the creation of the modern unitary state 
had awakened formidable elements of disorder. The peasant, whom the 
laws of Boris had just attached to the glebe, was everywhere covertly 
hostile. The petty nobility, to whose profit this innovation had been made, 
could only with great difficulty live by their estates: the czar’s service had 
become ruinous; many were inclined to make up for the inadequacy of their 
revenues by brigandage. The boyars and the higher nobility were 
profoundly demoralised and were ready for any treason. The military 
republics of the Cossacks of the Don and Dnieper, the bands of serfs or 
fugitive peasants which infested the country districts, were only waiting an 
opportunity to devastate Moscow. The ignorance of the masses was 
profound, their minds greedy of marvels and of change: no nation has 
allowed itself to be so often captured by the same fable — the sudden 
reappearance of a prince believed to be dead. The archives of the secret 
chancery show us that there were in Russia, during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, hundreds of impostors, of false Dmitris, false 
Alexises, false Peters II, false Peters III. It might be thought that the 
Russian people, the most Asiatic of European peoples, had not renounced 
the oriental dogma of reincarnations and avatars. 


So long as power was in the hands of the skilful and energetic Godunov, he 
succeeded in maintaining order, in restraining the fomenters of disturbance, 
and in discouraging Demetrius. The patriarch Job, and Vasili Shuiski, who 
had directed the inquiry at Uglitch, made proclamations to the people and 
affirmed that Dmitri was indeed dead and that the pretender was no other 
than Otrepiev. Messengers were despatched bearing the same affirma-tions 
to the king and the diet of Poland. Finally troops were set on foot and a 
cordon was established along the western frontier. But already the towns of 
Severia were agitated by the approach of the czarevitch; the boyars 
ventured to say publicly that it was ” difficult to bear arms against a 
legitimate sovereign”; at Moscow the health of the czar Dmitri was drunk at 
festive gatherings. In October, 1604, Demetrius crossed the frontier with a 
host of Poles, and banished Russians, German mercenaries, and 
Zaparogians. Severia immediately broke out into insurrection, but 
Novgorod Seversk resisted. After Severia, the towns of Ukraine joined in 
defection. Prince Mstislavski tried to arrest Demetrius by giving battle; but 
his soldiers were seized with the idea that the man against whom they were 
fighting was the real Dmitri. ” They had no arms to strike with,” says 
Margeret. Twelve thousand Little-Russian Cossacks hastened to join the 
pretender’s standard. Vasili Shuiski, the successor of Mstislavski, did his 
best to restore their morale; this time Demetrius was vanquished at 
Dobrinitchi. Boris fancied that the war was ended: it was only beginning. 
Four thousand Don Cossacks came to join the brigand. The inaction of the 
Muscovite voyevods announced that the spirit of treason was gaining the 
higher nobility. 


In 1605 Boris died, after recommending his innocent son to Basmanoyv, the 
boyars, the patriarch, and the people of Moscow. All took the oath to 
Feodor Borissovitch. But Basmanov had no sooner taken command of the 
army of Severia than he was in a position to convince himself that neither 
the soldiers nor their leaders intended to fight for a Godunov. Rather than 
be the victim of an act of treason he preferred to be its perpetrator; the man 
in whom the dying Boris had placed all his confidence joined Galitzin and 
Soltikov, the secret partisans of Demetrius. He solemnly announced to the 
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troops that the latter was indeed the son of Ivan the Terrible and the legiti- 
jmate master of Russia; he was the first to throw himself at the feet of the 
pretender, who was immediately proclaimed by the troops. Demetrius 
marched on Moscow. At his approach his partisans rose: the son and the 
wife of Godunov were massacred. Such was the sanguinary end of the 
dynasty which Boris had thought to found in the blood of a czarevitch. j Let 
us bear in mind that in 1586 had appeared the narrative of Jean Sau-ivage, 
sailor and merchant of Dieppe, who had come to reconnoitre the harbours 
of the White Sea and prepare the way for French traffic. The same year the 
czar Feodor Ivanovitch sent to Henry III a Frenchman of Moscow, Pierre 
Ragon, to notify him of his accession; at Moscow appeared the first 
ambassador sent there by France, Francois de Carle. In 1587 a company of 
Parisian merchants obtained a commercial charter from the same czar. 
Henry IV was in correspondence with the czars Feodor Ivanovitch and 
Boris. 


CAREER AND MURDER OP DEMETRIUS (1606 A.D.) 


What was now taking place in Russia is one of the most extraordinary 
events of which the annals of the world make mention. An unknown man 
was making his triumphal entry into Moscow and the Kremlin (June 20th- 
30th). All the people wept for joy, thinking they beheld the scion of so 
many princes. One man alone dared to affirm that he had seen Dmitri 
murdered and that the new czar was an impostor; this was Vasili Shuiski, 
one of those who had superintended the inquiry of Uglitch and who, at the 
battle of Dobrinitchi, had defeated the pretender. Denounced by Basmanov, 
he was condemned to death by an assembly of the three orders. His head 
was already on the block, when the czar sent an express bearing his pardon. 


The son of the terrible czar was not recognisable in this act of mercy. Later 
on Demetrius was to repent of it. Job, the creature of Godunov, was 
replaced in the patriarchate by a creature of the new prince, the Greek 


Ignatius. The czar had an interview with his pretended mother, Marie 
Nagoi, the widow of Ivan IV : whether because she wished to complete the 
work of an avenger, or because she was glad to recover all her honours, 
Marie recognised Demetrius as her son and publicly embraced him. He 
heaped favours on the Nagoi as his maternal relatives: the Romanovs also 
were recalled from exile and Philaret was made metropolitan of Rostov. 


The czar presided regularly at the douma; the boyars admired the 
correctness of his judgment and the variety of his knowledge. Demetrius 
was a man of learning, brave and skilful in all bodily exercises. He was 
fond of foreigners and spoke of sending the Russian nobles to study in the 
west. This taste for foreigners was not unaccompanied by a certain 
contempt for the national ignorance and rudeness. He offended the boyars 
by his mockeries; he alienated the people and the clergy by his contempt for 
Russian religious rites and usages. He ate veal, did not sleep after dinner, 
did not frequent the baths, borrowed money from the convents, turned the 
monks into ridicule, opposed the hunting with bears, paid familiar visits to 
foreign jewellers and artisans, took no heed of the strict etiquette of the 
palace, himself pointed cannon, organised sham fights between the national 
and foreign troops, took pleasure in seeing the Russians beaten by the 
Germans, surrounded himself with a European guard at the head of which 
were found men like Margeret, Knutzen, Van Dennen. A conflict having 
broken out between the clergy and the pope’s legate on the occasion of his 
entry into Moscow, two 
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bishops were exiled. No one thanked him for resisting the pope and the king 
of Poland, refusing to the one to occupy himself in the cause of the reunion 
of the two churches, declaring to the other that he would not yield an inch 
of Russian territory. The arrival of his wife, the Catholic Marina, with a 
suite of Polish noblemen, who affected insolence towards the Russians, 
completed the irritation of the Muscovites. Less than a year after the entry 


of Demetrius [or as we may henceforth call him, Dmitri] into the Kremlin, 
men’s minds were ripe for a revolution./ 


The False Dmitri; Marriage and Death 


It is difficult to understand why, though as unscrupulous as most 
adventurers, Demetrius persisted in his determination to espouse a Catholic 
Pole, although he was well aware that such a, union would be highly 
distasteful to his people. When compelled to solicit the assistance of the 
palatines of Lithuania by all means in his power, it was not surprising that 
he eagerly sought to ally himself with Mniszek : but now that he was seated 
upon the throne of the czars, such an alliance could not be otherwise than 
prejudicial to his interests. Yet he was the first to remember his promise, 
and as soon as he had been crowned at Moscow he sent to invite Marina to 
share his throne. When he signed the promise of marriage in Poland, he 
was, doubtless, under the influence of Marina’s charms, but at Moscow we 
cannot ascribe his impatience to conclude the projected union to the 
eagerness of love. For whilst Vlassiev, bearing magnificent presents for the 
bride and all her family, was on his way to Cracow to hasten their departure 
for Russia, the czar had an acknowledged mistress, who resided with him in 
the Kremlin, and this mistress was no other than the daughter of Boris. 


” Xenia,” writes a contemporary author, ” was a girl of the greatest 
intelligence; her complexion was pink and white, and her black eyes 
sparkled with vivacity. When grief caused her to shed tears, they shone with 
a still greater radiance. Her eyebrows joined; her body was formed with 
perfect symmetry, and was so white that it seemed to have been moulded 
with cream. She was an accomplished person, speaking more elegantly than 
a book. Her voice was melodious, and it was a real pleasure tp hear her sing 
songs.” 


This beauty was fatal to Xenia. After witnessing the death of her mother 
and brother, she took refuge first of all in a convent, or, according to some 
annalists, she found an asylum in the house of Prince Mstislavski. Soon 
afterwards she entered the palace of the enemy of her family, and for some 
months she was the favourite mistress of the czar. It was probably to her 
influence that several of the Godunovs were indebted for their lives, and 
even for some degree of favour. Whether she yielded to seduction or to 


violence, as some modern authors have asserted, it is impossible to discover 
at the present day. It is no less impossible to decide whether Dmitri allowed 
himself to be subdued by the charms of his captive, or whether, like a 
pitiless conqueror, he sacrificed her to his arrogant vanity, and desired, with 
a refinement of vengeance, to inflict the greatest dishonour on the enemy’s 
family. At all events, it appears certain that for some time Xenia exercised 
such marked influence over him that Mniszek grew alarmed, and seriously 
remonstrated with the czar. It was only when Marina was actually on her 
way to Moscow that Dmitri dismissed his captive. He sent her into a 
monastery, according to the usage of the time. She took the vows in the 
convent of St. Sergius, at Moscow, under the name of Olga, and died there 
in 1622. 


These singular amours, this fidelity to his engagements in the midst of 
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inconstancy and even of debauchery, this boldness in attempting a desperate 
enterprise, this imperturbable coolness in maintaining an audacious 
imposture, this gracefulness in acting the part of a legitimate monarch, so 
many brilliant qualities united with puerile vanity and the most imprudent 
levity — such are the contrasts presented by the character of Dmitri, which 
are perhaps explicable by his extreme youth and his adventurer’s education. 
Nothing, however, is more rare than a character all the parts of which are in 
perfect harmony. Contradiction is the characteristic of most men, and there 
are very few whose lives correspond to the projects which they have formed 
or to the hopes to which they have given rise. Who can say that the pleasure 
of exhibiting himself in all the splendour of his high fortune before the eyes 
of those who had witnessed his poverty had not the greatest share in the 
resolutions of Dmitri? Mniszek and Marina were probably the first persons 
whose esteem appeared precious to him. To obtain the approbation of a few 
Polish palatines, he risked his crown; but does not every man believe that 
the world’s opinion is that of the little circle in which he is accustomed to 
move? >> The security of the pretender was, however, but seeming. Vasili 
Shuiski, whom Dmitri had pardoned, presently organised a plot for his 
destruction. The czar’s extreme confidence was his ruin. One night the 
boyars assailed the Kremlin where no guard was kept. Demetrius was flung 
from a window and slaughtered in the courtyard of the palace. Basmanov, 
who had tried to defend him, was killed at his side. The corpse of 
Demetrius was taken up, a fool’s mask was placed on the face, and the body 
exposed in the place of executions between a bagpipe and a flute. The 
father-in-law and the widow of Dmitri, the envoys of the Polish king and 
the Poles who had come to attend the imperial nuptials were spared but 
retained as prisoners by the boyars. The corpse of the ” sorcerer ” was 
burned; a cannon, turned in the direction of Poland, was charged with the 
ashes and scattered them to the winds (May, 1606)./ 


A glance at the political position of the neighbouring states of the continent 
throws light upon the next point. The Israelites had very recently subjugated 
all the peoples of the vicinity with the sole exception of the Phoenicians ; 
the smaller Syrian states, hitherto divided, formed a closer alliance with one 
another, and under the king of Damascus were beginning, even at that time, 
to form the second power in Western Asia. 


So, threatened by the fresh danger of the combined forces of the hitherto 
divided Israelitish and Aramaean races, the Phoenicians spared no efforts in 
increasing the fortifications of the island city. It may well be presumed that 
in these early days of the new Tyrian royal state, Palsetyrus, which in the 
period immediately subsequent continues to appear as the more important 
and as the seat of the royal residence, was the site of many new buildings, 
especially of such royal palaces as Hiram’s workmen also erected in 
Jerusalem. Of these, however, the sources give no information, because 
they bear upcn the island towai which was subsequently the more 
important, and because only a few remains of Palaetyrus were in existence 
when these records were written. 


Furthermore, the religious ceremonies took quite a new form under this 
king. Some of the old sanctuaries already in existence in Tyre he rebuilt, 
others he replaced with entirely new ones. According to the records the 
latter was the case with the temples of the two guardian deities, Melkarth 
and Astarte, while they mention the restoration of the cedar roofs of other 
temples not named, but in regard to the magnitude of these latter buildings, 
they relate how Hiram went to Lebanon and had a whole wood of cedar 
trees cut down for the work. The third great temple, that of Baalsamin, was 
adorned with golden votive offerings, amongst which was that famous 
golden pillar, often mentioned in later times and still on view in Tyre until 
the last centuries of its independence. 


As through these enterprises, indicative of the love of splendour and the 
great wealth of the king, provision was made for the magnificence of the 
new royal city and of its religious services, so too, another regulation of 
Hiram’s, mentioned by Menander, points to a reorganisation of the cult, or 
at least of the order of festivals. For Menander relates that Hiram was the 
first to 


VASILI IVANOVITCH SHUISKI (1606-1610 A.D.) 


Immediately after the death of Demetrius, the boyars concerted measures 
for convoking deputies from all the towns and proceeding to the election of 
a new sovereign; but they were not allowed to accomplish their design. The 
throne had been but four days vacant when Shuiski directed his partisans to 
proclaim himself. They led him forth into the public place, named him czar 
by acclamation, and immediately escorted him to the cathedral. There, in 
order to ingratiate himself with his new subjects and make them forget the 
illegality of his election, he took a solemn oath not to punish anyone 
without the advice and consent of the boyars; not to visit the offences of the 
fathers on the children ; and that he would never revenge himself in any 
way on those who had offended him in the time of Boris. Since Novgorod 
lost its privileges, this was the first time that a sovereign of Russia had 
pledged himself to any convention with his subjects; but Shuiski ‘s oath 
was no guarantee for its fulfilment. 


Having good reason to dread the resentment of the Polish nation, ShuLski 
sent Prince Volkonski on an embassy to them, to represent the late czar as 
an impostor, who had deluded both Poland and Russia ; but the ambassador 
was not even listened to. Sigismund and his subjects were resolved to be 
revenged on the Russians, and to profit by the disturbances which they 
foresaw would soon break out among them. Shuiski was not liked by the 
Russian nobles, many of whom might have competed with him for the 
throne had the choice 
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of the nation been free; and his conduct after his elevation augmented the 
number of his enemies. In spite of his oath he could not forget any of his 
old grudges; and he ventured to indulge them just enough to exasperate 
their objects without deprivmg them of the power of retaliation. Moscow 
was the only city in the empire on the allegiance of which he could rely; but 
even there the people had unbibed from their late excesses an alarming 


propensity to’ disorder and mutiny. To meet all the dangers thickening 
round him Shniski had neither an army nor money; for Dmitri’s profusions 
and the pillage of the Kremlin had exhausted the imperial treasury. His 
chief strength lay in his renown for orthodoxy, which insured him the 
favour of the clergy. The more to strengthen his interests in that direction, 
he made it his first business to depose and send to a monastery the heretic 
patriarch Ignatius, who had been appointed by Dmitri, and to nominate in 
his stead Hermogenes, bishop of Kasan, an aged prelate whose simplicity 
rendered him a useful tool in the hands of the crafty czar. 


Rumours began to be rife in the provinces, and even in Moscow, that Dmitri 
was not dead. Many of those who had seen his mangled body exposed 
denied its identity, and believed that one of the czar’s officers had been 
massacred instead of him. Four swift horses were missing from the imperial 
stables; and it was surmised that by means of them Dmitri had escaped in 
the midst of the tumult. Three strangers in Russian costume, but speaking 
Polish, crossed the Oka in a boat, and one of them gave the ferryman six 
ducats, saying, “You have ferried the czar; when he comes back to Moscow 
with a Polish army he will not forget this service.” The same party held 
similar language in a German inn a little farther on. It was afterwards 
known that one of them was Prince Shakhovskoi, who, iimiiediately upon 
the death of Dmitri, had, with singular promptitude, conceived the idea of 
finding a new impostor to pensonate the dead one. 


To put an end to the alarming rumours, Shuiski sent to Uglitch for the body 
of the real czarevitch, that with the help of the patriarch he might make a 
saint of him. When the grave was opened the boily of the young prmce was 
found in a perfect state of preservation, with the fresh hue of life upon it, 
and still holding in his hands some nuts as miraculously preserved as itself. 
It is curious that Shuiski should have forgotten that nothing was said of 
these nuts in the report of the inquest at Uglitch signed by himself. That 
document only stated that at the moment of his death the czarevitch was 
amusmg himself m with sticking his knife in the ground. Notwithstanding 
this oversight, the act of canonisation was good policy ; for if the czarevitch 
became an object of veneration for the people, if it was notorious that his 
body worked miracles on earth, and consequently that his soul was in 
heaven, then anyone assuming his name could be nothing but an impostor. 


The czar took pains to make known far and wide what prodigies were 
effected by the relics of the blessed martyr. But the credit of the new saint 
was of short duration: Shuiski himself damaged it by a gross blunder in 
permitting the pompous removal to the monastery of Troitsa of the remains 
of Boris Godunov, whom but a few days before he had named as the 
murderer of the sainted Dmitri. No doubt he hoped in this way to conciliate 
the partisans of a still powerful family; but his enemies iimnediately 
accused him of blasphemous wickedness, alleging that he had substituted 
the botly of a newly murdered boy for the decomposed corpse of the real 
Dmitri. 


The public retractations of the dowager czaritza obtained no more credit 
than the miracles imputed to her son. In a letter signed by her, and 
immediately published by Vasili, she declared that the impostor Grishka 
Otrepiev 
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had threatened her with death to herself and all her family if she did not 
recognise him as her son. But who could believe in her sincerity after so 
many contradictory avowals and disavowals? Her declaration that she had 
been compelled by fear to yield to tlie threats of a man whose aversion to 
cruelty was notorious, suggested to everybody the idea that she acted at that 
moment under the coercion of threats and fear. 


Civil war began. Prince Shakhovskoi had raised the inhabitants of Putivle, 
and in a few days assembled a great number of Cossacks and peasants, who 
routed the forces sent against them. The insurrection spread rapidly; but still 
the prince, twice miraculously saved, did not make his expected 
appearance. Instead of him there came from Poland a general with a 
commission bearing the imperial seal of Dmitri. This was an adventurer 
named Ivan Bolotnikov, originally a serf to Prince Teliatevski. He had been 
a prisoner among the Turks, and having escaped to Venice had probably 
acquired some military experience in the service of the republic. His 


coimnission was recognised at Putivle; he took the command of the 
insurgents, defeated Shuiski’s forces in two engagements, and pursued them 
to within seven versts of the capital. But the inexplicable absence of the 
prince for whom they fought damped the ardour of Bolotnikov’s men; for 
they could not believe that if Dmitri was alive he would delay to put 
himself at their head. The ataman of the Cossacks, too, was mortified at 
being supplanted in the command by an adventurer, and suffered himself to 
be corrupted by Shuiski. Deserted by a part of his army, Bolotnikov was 
defeated by Skopin Shuiski, the czar’s nepliew, and forced to shelter 
himself in the fortress of Kaluga. 


It is probable that all this while Shakhovskoi and the Poles were looking 
about for a fit person to play the part of Dmitri; but it required time to find 
him, and to put him through training. In this conjuncture the false Peter 
Feodorovitch, who had made a brief appearance in the former reign, 
repaired to Putivle, and offered himself to Shakhovskoi and the people as 
regent in the absence of his uncle. The rebel cause stood in need of the 
prestige of a royal name, and the czarevitch Peter was eagerly welcomed. 
Presently, the czar having marched against him in person, the impostor and 
Shakhovskoi shut themselves up m the strongly fortified town of Tula, 
where they were joined by Bolotnikov. Vasili laid siege to the town with an 
army of a hundred thousand men; but the besieged, who had no mercy to 
expect if taken, fought more earnestly for their own lives than did Shuiski’s 
soldiers for the rights of a master to whom they were but little attached. 
Seeing the light progress he made, the czar began to doubt the success of an 
enterprise to fail in which would be ruin. 


While he was in this anxious state, an obscure ecclesiastic, named Kravkov, 
presented himself before the czar and his council, and imdertook, if his 
directions were followed, to drown all the people of Tula. They laughed at 
him at first as an idle braggart, but he reiterated his assertion with such 
confidence that the czar at last desired him to explain his plan. Tula is 
situated in a val-ley, and the little river Upa flows through the town. 
Kravkov proposed to dam the stream below the town, and engaged to 
answer for it with his head if in a few hours after the execution of that work 
the whole town was not laid under water. All the millers in the army, men 
accustomed to such operations, were immediately put under his orders, and 


the rest of the soldiers were employed in carrying sacks of earth to the spot 
chosen for the dam. The water soon rose in the town, inundated the streets, 
and destroyed a great number of houses; but the garrison still fought for 
several months with unabated courage, though decimated by famine, and 
afterwards by a terrible 
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epidemic. All the efforts both of the besiegers and the besieged were 
concentrated about the dam, the former labouring to raise and maintain it, 
the latter to break it down. The inhabitants of Tula were persuaded that 
magic must have had some share in raising so prodigious a work with such 
rapidity, and magic was not neglected among the means by which they 
sought to destroy it. A monk, who boasted his proficiency in that art, 
offered to effect the desired object for a reward of a hundred roubles. His 
terms being accepted by Bolotnikov, he stripped, plunged into the river, and 
disappeared. An hour afterwards, when everyone had given him up for 
dead, he rose to the surface, with his body covered with scratches. “I have 
just had to do,” he said, “with the twelve thousand devils at work on 
Shuiski’s dam. I have settled six thousand of them, but the other six 
thousand are the worst of all, and will not give in.” 


For a long time the uihabitants of Tula continued to fight against men and 
devils, encouraged by letters they received in Dmitri’s name, with promises 
of succour which never came. Shakhovskoi, the chief instigator of the 
rebellion, was the first to propose a capitulation, and was thrust into a 
dungeon by the Cossacks. At last, when the besieged had eaten their horses, 
dogs, and all other carrion, and had not so much as an oxliide left to gnaw, 
Bolotnikov and Peter offered to capitulate on condition of amnesty for their 
heroic garrison. They asked nothing for themselves, but declared that unless 
their soldiers obtained honourable conditions they were resolved to die with 
arms in their hands, and even to eat each other, rather than surrender at 
discretion. Vasili accepted these terms, and the gates were opened to him 
(October, 1607). Bolotnikov advanced before the czar with undaunted mien, 


and presenting his sword, with the edge laid against his neck, offered 
himself as a victim, saying, ” I have kept the oath I swore to him who, 
rightfully or wrongfully, calls himself Dmitri. Deserted by him, I am in thy 
power. Cut off my head if thou wilt; or if thou wilt spare my life, I will 
serve thee as I served him.” Shuiski, who did not pique himself on 
generosity, sent Bolotnikov to Kargopol, where he soon after had him 
drowned. The false Peter Feodorovitch was hanged; but Shakhovskoi, the 
most guilty of the three, was more fortunate. The victor found him in chains 
when he entered Tula, and Shakhovskoi made a merit of his sufferings at 
the hands of the obstinate rebels whom he had urged to submit to their 
sovereign. He obtamed his liberty; but the first use he made of it was to 
rekindle the flames of msurrection. 


Before Shuiski had terminated the siege of Tula, and whilst the issue of his 
conflict with one pretender was still dubious, another, assuming the name of 
Dmitri, appeared in the frontier town of Starodub, where he was hailed with 
enthusiasm. Bolotnikov sent an officer to him from Tula, to acquaint him 
with the desperate condition of the town. This envoy was a Polish 
adventurer, named Zarucki, who had become one of the atamans of the Don 
Cossacks, had fought bravely for the first Demetrius, and been 
distinguished by his favour. Although the first glance must have satisfied 
Zarucki that the new pretender was an imposter, he affected without the 
least hesitation to recognise him as his former master. Another false witness 
of this identity was the Pane Miechaviecki, a Pole, who was well known for 
the eminent position he had held at the court of the first Demetrius, and who 
was now the secret instructor of his successor in what we may call the 
histrionic details belonging to his assumed character. 


The pupil profited but badly by the lessons he received ; for in everything 


but profusion he was the reverse of his prototype, and the least attentive 
observer could see that he was a coarse, ignorant, vulgar knave, qualified 
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only by his impudence for the part he had undertaken. The Cossacks were 
not such fastidious critics as to be shocked by his uncourtly manners; but 
the Poles, whilst treating him as a sovereign for their own ends, were by no 
means the dupes of his gross imposture. Baer states that he was originally a 
schoolmaster of Sokol, in White Russia; but, according to the Polish 
writers, who had better opportunities of learning the truth, he was a 
Lithuanian Jew, named Michael Moltchanov. 


The adherents of Dmitri, as we may continue to call him, increased so 
rapidly in numbers that he was able to defeat a detachment of Vasili’s army 
sent against him from Tula, and to make himself master of the town of 
Kozelsk on the road to the capital. When the fall of Tula had left the czar at 
liberty to act against him with all his forces, Dmitri retreated to Novgorod 
Seversk. There he was joined by unexpected reinforcements led by 
Rozynckil Sapieha, Tiszkievicz, Lissovski, and others, the flower of the 
Polish and Lithuanian chivalry. Prince Adam Viszinoviecki, the patron of 
the first false Dmitri, came in person to the aid of his successor at the head 
of two thousand horse. The Don Cossacks brought in chains to him another 
schemer, who had tried to put himself at their head. All that is known of the 
man is that he called himself Feodor Feodorovitch, and pretended to be the 
son of the czar Feodor. His more prosperous rival in imposture condemned 
him to death. 


Dmitri’s army, commanded by the veteran prince Roman Rozinski, defeated 
that of the czar with great havoc near Volkhov, on the 24th of April 1608. 
All the vanquished who escaped the lances of the Poles and Cossacks fled 
in disorder to Moscow, and had the victors pressed their advantage, the 
capital would have fallen into their hands. Possibly the Polish leaders were 
in secret unwilling to let their protege triumph too soon or too completelj-, 
or to give up Moscow to pillage, which is always more profitable to the 
soldier than to the general; but, whatever was the reason, they halted at the 
village of Tushino, twelve versts from Moscow, which the impostor made 
his headquarters, and there he held his court for seventeen months. 


With a view to prevail on Sigismund to recall the Polish volunteers in 
Dmitri’s service, Vasili resolved to liberate the ambassadors, the palatine of 
Sendomir and his daughter, and the other Poles whom he had kept in 


captivity since the massacre of Moscow. With their liberty he bestowed on 
them indemnifications for their losses, and only exacted from them a pledge 
that they would not bear arms against Russia, or in any way favour the new 
pretender. Thus, after having made sport of the most solemn oaths, Vasili 
expected to find in men, so deeply provoked, scruples of conscience which 
he had never known himself. He sent Mniszek and his daughter away under 
charge of an escort; but they were intercepted by a detachment of Poles, and 
carried to Dmitri’s camp. 


They had been prepared for this event by a letter previously received by the 
palatine from his pretended son-in-law, which contained this remarkable 
phrase: “Come both of you to me, instead of going to hide yourselves in 
Poland from the world’s scorn.” He could hardly have dropped a hint more 
adapted to move a woman of Marina’s character. Rather than go back to 
encounter ridicule at Sendomir, she was willing to share the bed of a bandit 
who might bestow a crown upon her. It is said, however, that in their first 
interview with Dmitri neither she nor her father testified all the emotion 
befitting so touching an occasion, nor could quite conceal their surprise at 
the sight of a man not at all like him whose name he bore. But after a few 
days the scene of meeting was played over again with more success, and the 
whole camp was witness of Marina’s demonstrations of tenderness for her 
husband. 
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In apology for her previous coldness it was said that, having so long 
believed her Dmitri was dead, she durst not yield to the delight of seeing 
him alive again until she had received the most certain proofs that it was not 
a delusion. This clumsy excuse was admitted; Marina’s recognition of the 
impostor brought over to him numbers who had doubted till then; and, the 
news being soon spread abroad, almost all Russia declared for him, except 
Moscow, Novgorod, and Smolensk. 


This was the culminating point of his fortunes: their decline was rapid. The 
mutual jealousy of the Polish commanders rose to such a pitch that it 
became necessary to divide the army; and Sapieha quitted the camp of 
Tushino, with thirty thousand men and sixty cannon, to lay siege to the 
famous monastery of the Trinity, near Moscow, which was at the same time 
a powerful fortress and the most revered sanctuary of Russian orthodoxy. 
The support which Shuiski received from the monks was worth more to him 
than an army ; for besides large subsidies he derived from them a moral 
force which still kept many of his subjects true to their allegiance. The loss 
of such auxiliaries would have consummated his ruin ; therefore the capture 
of the monastery was of extreme importance to the impostor. But in spite of 
the most strenuous efforts, continued for six weeks, Sapieha was unable to 
obtain the least advantage over a garrison whose courage was exalted by 
religious enthusiasm; and meanwhile the Poles had to sustain a harassing 
and murderous guerilla warfare, waged against them by the plundered 
peasants, whom they had made desperate. These partisan bands were about 
to be supported by a more formidable army, led by Skopin Skuiski and by 
James de la Gardie, who brought five thousand Swedish auxiliaries to 
Vasili’s aid. 


Early in 1609 these two generals began a brilliant campaign in the north; 
the Poles and the partisans of the impostor were beaten in several 
encounters, and in a few months the whole aspect of the war was changed. 
Finally, Sapieha himself was defeated in an obstinate engagement, forced 
ignominiously to raise the siege of the monastery, and shut himself up with 
the remnant of his force in Dmitrov. Skopin entered Moscow in triumph; 
but Vasili’s jealousy kept him there inactive for two months until he died 
suddenly, in his twenty-fourth year. Vasili, to whose cause the young hero’s 
death was fatal, was accused by public rumour of having effected it by 
poison. 


For some months before this time there had been a new champion in the 
field, whose appearance was equally to be dreaded by Shuiski and Dmitri. 
About the end of September, 1609, Sigismund, king of Poland, laid siege to 
Smolensk, with an army of twelve thousand men, and immediately 
summoned to his standard the Poles who served under Dmitri. The greater 
part of them complied, and the impostor fled to Kaluga. In the spring of 


1610 Russia presented a most deplorable spectacle, being devastated by 
three great armies, all opposed to one another. In the west, Sigismund was 
pressing the siege of Smolensk; in the south, Dmitri was in possession of 
Kaluga, Tula, and some other towns. Some of the Poles who had quitted the 
impostor’s service had established themselves on the banks of the Ugra, in a 
fertile country, which had not yet experienced the sufferings of war; and 
there, under the command of their new leader, John Sapieha, they offered 
their services simultaneously to Sigismund and the false Dmitri, being 
ready to join whichever of them bid highest. Nor was this all: one of the 
Russian princes, Procope Liapunov, took advantage of the general 
confusion to raise a new banner. He proclaimed himself the defender of the 
faith, and, at the head of a considerable force, waged a war of extermination 
against the Poles and the Russians who recognised either Dmitri or Vasili. A 
chronicler applies 
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to him the phrase which had served to characterise Attila — ” No grass 
grew where his horse’s hoof had been. And, as if all these armies were not 
enough for the desolation of the land, the Tatars of the Crimea had crossed 
the Oka, under pretence of succouring Vasili, their ally, but in reality to 
plunder the villages, and make multitudes of captives, whom they carried 
off into slavery. 


Such was the condition of Russia at the moment of Skopin’s death. Vasili 
istill derived some hope from the division of his enemies, and turned his 
whole attention against the most formidable among them. He despatched to 
the relief of Smolensk an army of nearly sixty thousand men, consisting 
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have the Awakening of Hercules celebrated in the month of Peritius, when 
he was starting forth on the war against the Cypriotes. 


We learn from the records that the king not only reorganised the internal 
structure of the Tyrian state, but also took measures to safeguard the foreign 
acquisitions of his predecessors. The passage from Menander, cited above, 
tells that Hiram made war against the Cypriotes, who did not pay their 
tribute and were again subjugated by Hiram. From this it is clear that the 
Island of Cyprus had already, under Hiram’s predecessor, passed from the 
possession of Sidon, which had colonised it during her hegemony, to Tyre. 


As all the records we have had under consideration indicate that Tyre had 
gained its position as leading state during the previous reign, and in Hiram’s 
time was looking to the organisation and strengthening of what had been 
won, the same thing may be said of the relations with Israel. The records on 
this subject are relatively complete, and of the most manifold interest for 
the history of both these flourishing states. We shall therefore have to treat 
them somewhat more in detail. 


Through David’s successful wars the Israelitish state had grown from its 
former insignificance to a power greater than had for a long time existed in 
Western Asia. The whole of Syria and Palestine, with the exception of the 
northern coast, belonged to the kingdom of Israel, so that Phcenicia, on the 
continent side, was nearly surrounded by Israelitish territory. All the routes 
of commerce which led from the Euphrates, from Arabia and Egypt, to the 
emporiums of the Mediterranean, were controlled by the Israelites, and after 
the conquest of the Edomite district, they also possessed the commercial 
ports on the Red Sea, where the Phoenicians had long carried on an 
extremely profitable trade with Arabia and Ethiopia, and perhaps also, even 
before David’s time, with India. Under these circumstances the Phoenicians 
made an effort to enter into closer relations with their powerful neighbours. 


partly of foreign mercenaries, under James de la Gardie ; but he gave the 
chief command to his brother, Dmitri Shuiski, who was neither liked nor 
respected by the soldiers. Chiefly in consequence of this’ fatal appointment 
the whole army was defeated at Klushino, by a force of only three thousand 
horse and two hundred infantry, led by the veteran Zolkiewski, and was 
forced to lay down its arms. But for the enormous blunders subsequently 
committed by Sigisnnind, the battle of Kiushino might have determined 
forever the preponderance of Poland in the north. 


The defeat of Klushino was immediately followed by an insurrection at 
Moscow. Vasili Shuiski was deposed, and forced to become a monk; and 
being soon after delivered up to Sigismund, he ended his days in a Polish 
prison. The same event was equally disastrous to the false Dmitri. 
De.‘ierted by Sapieha and his Poles, he lost all hope of ascending the throne 
of Moscow; he 


lived as a robber in Kaluga, at the head of his ferocious gangs of Cossacks 
and Tatars, until he was murdered by the latter in December, 1610, in 
revenge for the death of one of their countrymen whom he had drowned. 
Marina was far advanced in pregnancy when she lost her second husband. 
She was delivered of a son, who received the name of Ivan, and to whom 
the little court of Kaluga swore fealty. Zarucki declared himself the 
protector of the mother and the child, and put himself at the head of the still 
numerous remnant of the faction that remained obstinately attached to the 
name of Dmitri. But the cause was hopeless; for Zarucki was neither a 
general nor a statesman — his talents were those only of a bold leader of 
Cossack marauders. 


Russia was without a sovereign, and the capital was in the hands of the 
Polish marshal. Zolkiewski used his advantages with wise moderation, and 
easily prevailed on the weary and afflicted Muscovites to resign themselves 
to the foreign yoke, and agree to offer the throne to Wladislaw, the son of 
Sigismund. One word from the latter’s lips might have reversed the 
subsequent fortunes of Russia and Poland; but in his selfish vanity he 
preferred 
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the appearance of power to its reality, and claimed the crown of the czars, 
not for his son but for himself. Philaretes, bishop of Rostov, and other 
ambassadors, were sent to him at his camp before Smolensk, to make 
known the resolution of the Russians in favour of Wladislaw. Sigismund 
insisted that they should at once put him in possession of Smolensk, which 
he had been besieging for a year; and, this being refused, he seized the 
ambassadors, and afterwards carried them away to Poland, where they 
remained nine years in captivity. 


Zolkiewski, foreseeing the consequences of his master’s folly, against 
which he had remonstrated in vain, retired from the government of 
Moscow, leaving Gonsiewski as his successor. The Polish troops seized the 
principal towns, proclaimed Sigismund, and observed none of that 
discretion by which the great marshal had won the confidence and esteem 
of the vanquished. National feeling awoke again among the Russians; 
eagerly responding to the call of their revered patriarch, Hermogenes, they 
took up arms in all parts of the empire, and war was renewed with more 
fury than ever. 


Smolensk fell after an obstinate resistance of eighteen months; but at the 
moment of the last assault the explosion of a powder magazine set fire to 
the city, and Sigismund found himself master only of a heap of ruins. The 
Poles in Moscow, assailed by the Russians, secured themselves in the 
Kremlin, after burning down the greater part of the city, and massacreing a 
hundred thousand of the inhabitants. They were besieged by an immense 
levy from the provinces, consisting of three armies; but these seemed more 
disposed to fight with each other than to force the Poles in their 
intrenchments. One of them consisted chiefly of vagabonds escaped from 
the camp at Tushino, and was commanded by Prince Trubetskoi. Zarucki 


led another in the name of Marina’s son ; the third army, and the only one, 
perhaps, whose commander sincerely desired the independence of his 
country, was that of Prince Procope Liapunov; but that brave leader was 
assassinated, and the besiegers, disheartened by his death, immediately 
dispersed. About the same time the patriarch Hermogenes, the soul of the 
national insurrection, died in his prison in the Kremlin, to which he had 
been consigned by the Poles. 


Anarchy was rampant in Russia; every town usurped the right to act in the 
name of the whole empire, and set up chiefs whom they deposed a few days 
afterwards. Kazan and Viatka proclaimed the son of Marina; Novgorod, 
rather than open its gates to the Poles, called in the Swedes, and tendered 
the crown to Charles Philip, second son of the reigning king of Sweden, and 
brother of Gustavus Adolphus. Another impostor assumed the name of 
Dmitri, and kept his state for awhile at Pskov; but being at last identified as 
one Isidore, a fugitive monk, he was hanged. When all seemed lost in 
irretrievable disorder, the country was saved by an obscure citizen of Nijni- 
Novgorod. He was a butcher, named Kozma Minin, distinguished by 
nothing but the possession of a sound head and a brave, honest unselfish 
heart. Roused by his words and his example, his fellow-citizens took up 
arms, and resolved to devote all their wealth to the last fraction to the 
maintenance of an army for the deliverance of their country. From Nijni- 
Novgorod the same spirit spread to other towns, and Prince Pojarski who 
had been lieutenant to the brave Liapunov, was soon able to take the field at 
the head of a considerable force, whilst Minin, whom the popular voice 
styled the elect of the whole Russian Empire, ably seconded him in an 
administrative capacity. 


Pojarski drove the Poles before him from town to town; and having at 
length arrived under the walls of the Kremlin, in August, 1612, he sustained 
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Ifor three days a hot contest against Chodkiewicz, the successor of 
Gonsiewski, jdefeated him, and put him to flight. Part of the PoHsh troops, 
under the command of Colonel Nicholas Struss, returned to the citadel and 
defended it for some weeks longer. At the end of that time, being pressed by 
famine, they capitulated; and on the 22nd of October, 1612, the princes 
Pojarski and Dmitri Trubetzkoi entered together into that inclosure which is 
the heart lof the country, and sacred in the eyes of all true Russians. The 
assistance of Sigisinund came too late to arrest the flight of the Poles. 


Upon the first successes obtained by Prince Pojarski the phantom of Dmitri, 
and all the subaltern pretenders, disappeared as if by magic. Zarucki, 
feeling that an irrisistible power was about to overwhelm him, was anxious 
only to secure himself a refuge. Carrying Marina and her son with him, he 
made ineffectual efforts to raise the Don Cossacks. After suffering a defeat 
near Voroneje, he reached the Volga, and took possession of Astrakhan, 
with the intention of fortifying himself there; but the generals of Michael 
Romanov, the newly elected czar, did not allow him time. Driven from that 
city, and pursued by superior forces, he was preparing to reach the eastern 
shore of tlie Caspian, when he was surprised, in the beginning of July, 1614, 
on the banks of the laik, and delivered up to the Muscovite generals, along 
with Marina and the son of the second Dmitri. They were immediately 
taken to Moscow, where Zarucki was impaled; Ivan, who was but three 
years old, was hanged ; and Marina was shut up in prison, where she ended 
her days. 


ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF ROMANOV (1613 A.D.) 


The deliverance of Moscow had alone been awaited in order to fill the 
vacant throne by a free election. This could not properly take place except 
in that revered sanctuary of the imperial power, the Kremlin, where the 
sovereigns were crowned at their accession, and where their ashes reposed 
after their death. Delivered now from all foreign influence, the boyars of the 
council, in November, 1612, despatched letters or mandates to every town 
in the empire, commanding the clergy, nobility, and citizens to send 
deputies immediately to Moscow, endowed with full power to meet in the 
national council (zeniskii soveth), and proceed to the election of a new czar. 
At the same time, to invoke the blessing of God upon this important act, a 


fast of three days was commanded. These orders were received with great 
enthusiasm throughout the whole country: the fast was so rigorously 
observed, according to contemporory records, that no person took the least 
nourishment during that interval, and mothers even refused the breast to 
their infants. 


The election day came: it was in Lent, in the year 1613. The debates were 
long and stormy. The princes Mstislavski and Pojarski, it appears, refused 
the crown; the election of Prince Dmitri Trubetskoi failed, and the other 
candidates were set aside for various reasons. After much hesitation the 
name of Michael Romanov was put forward ; a young man sixteen years of 
age, personally unknown, but recommended by the virtues of his father, 
Philaretes, and in whose behalf the boyars had been canvassed by the 
patriarch Hermogenes, the holy martyr to the national cause. The 
Romanovs were connected through the female branch with this ancient 
dynasty. The ancestors of Michael had filled the highest offices in the state. 
He fulfilled, moreover, the required conditions. “There were but three 
surviving members in his family,” says Strahlenberg ; “he had not been 
implicated in the preceding troubles; his father was an ecclesiastic, and in 
consequence naturally 
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more disposed to secure peace and union than to mix himself up in 
turbulent projects.” 


The name of the new candidate, supported by the metropolitan of Mos- 
cow,’ was hailed with acclamation, and after some discussion he was 
elected. The unanimous voice of the assembly raised Michael Feodorovitch 
to the throne. Before he ascended he was required to swear to the following 
conditions: that he would protect religion; that he would pardon and forget 
all that had been done to his father; that he would make no new laws, nor 
alter the old, unless circumstances imperatively required it; and that, in 
important causes, he would decide nothing by himself, but that the existing 


laws and the usual forms of trial should remain in force; that he would not 
at his own pleasure make either war or peace with his neighbours; and that, 
to avoid all suits with individuals, he would resign his estates to his family, 
or incorporate them with the crown domains. Strahlenberg adds that Alexis, 
on his accession, swore to observe the same conditions. 


These forms, however futile they may have been, are remarkable: not 
because they render sacred a right which stands in no need of them, but 
because they recall it to mind; and also because they prove that, even on the 
soil most favourable to despotism, a charter which should give absolute 
power to a monarch would appear such a gross absurdity that we know not 
that an instance of the kind ever existed. 


Nothing could be more critical than the state of the empire at the moment 
when its destinies were confided to a youth of seventeen. Disorder and 
anarchy everjrwhere prevailed. Ustrialov gives us the following picture: 
“The strongholds on the frontier which should have served to defend his 
dominions were in the hands of external or internal enemies. The Swedes 
possessed Kexliolm, Oresheck, Koporie, and even Novgorod. The Poles 
ruled in Smolensk, Dorogobuje, Putivle, and Tchernigov; the country 
around Pskov was m the power of Lisovski; Raisin, Kashira, and Tula 
struggled feebly against the Tatars of the Crimea and the Nogai; Sarutzki 
(Zarucki) was established m Astrakhan; Kazan was in revolt. At home 
bands of Cossacks from the Don, and the Zaparogians, and whole divisions 
of Poles and Tatars ravaged the villages and the convents that were still 
entire, when there were hopes of finding booty. The country was wasted, 
soldiers were dying of hunger, the land-tax was no longer collected, and not 
a kopeck was in the treasury. The state jewels, crowns of great price, 
sceptres, precious stones, vases — all had been plundered and carried into 
Poland. 


” The young prince was surrounded by courtiers belonging to twenty 
different factions. There were to be found the friends of Godunov, the 
defenders of Shuiski, the companions of Wladislaw, and even partisans of 
the brigand of Tushino — in a word, men professing the most various 
opinions and aims, but all equally ambitious, and incapable of yielding the 
smallest point as regarded precedence. The lower class, irritated by ten 


years of misery, had become habituated to anarchy, and it was not without 
difficulty and resistance on their part that they were reduced to obedience.” 
Such, then, was the situation of the country; but Michael foimd means to 
redeem it. 


Notwithstanding the desperate state of his finances, the insubordination of 
his troops, the ill-will of the diets, and the confederations continually 
springing up against him, Sigismund did not abandon his attempts upon 
Russia; but the negotiations which ensued in consequence, upon various 
occasions, produced no result. Wladislaw, at the head of an army, once 
more crossed the 


‘ There was no patriarch at that time. 
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frontiers, and appeared for the second time, in 1617, under the walls of 
Moscow, which he assaulted and whence he was repulsed. Deceived in the 
expectation which the intelligence he kept up with various chiefs had 
induced him to form, harassed by his troops, who were clamorous for pay, 
he consented to renovmce the title of czar, which he had up to that period 
assumed, and concluded, on the 1st of December, 1618, an armistice for 
fourteen years. The Peace of Stolbovna, January 26th, 1617, had terminated 
the preceding year the war with Sweden, antl was purchased by the 
surrender of Ingria, Karelia, and the whole country between Ingria and 
Novgorod ; besides the formal renunciation of Livonia and Esthonia, and 
the payment of a sum of money. 


The captivity of Philarete had now lasted nine years; from Warsaw he had 
been removed to the castle of Marienburg, and it was from that place, as it 
is asserted, that he found means to communicate with the council of the 
tx)yars, and use his influence in the election of the czar, never dreaming that 
it would fall upon his son. The cessation of hostilities restored him to 
freedom. He returned to Moscow on the 14th of June, 1619, and was 


immediately elevated to the patriarchal chair, which had remained vacant 
from the death of Hermogenes, in 1613. His son made him co-regent, and 
the ukases of that date are all headed ” Michael Feodorovitch, sovereign, 
czar, and grand prince of all the Russias, and his father Philarete, mighty 
lord and most holy patriarch of all the Russias, order,” etc. There exist, 
moreover, ukases issued in the sole name of the patriarch, thus called out of 
his usual sphere of action, and placed in one in which absolute power was 
granted him. He took part in all political affairs; all foreign ambassadors 
were presented to him, as well as to the czar: and at those solemn 
audiences, as well as at table, he occupied the right of the sovereign. He 
held his own court, composed of stolnicks and other officers; in a word, he 
shared with his son all the prerogatives of supreme power. From this period 
dates the splendour of the patriarchate, which at a later epoch excited the 
jealousy of the czar Peter the Great, who was induced to suppress it in 
1721. 


Philarete always gave wise advice to his son, and the influence he exercised 
over him was always happily directed. A general census, of which he 
originated the idea, produced great improvement in the revenue; but, 
perhaps without intending it, he contributed by this measure to give fixity to 
the system of bondage to the soil. In the performance of his duty as head 
pastor, he directed all his efforts to re-establish a press at Moscow,’ which 
had been abandoned during the troubles of the interregnum; and he had the 
satisfaction of seeing, after 1624, many copies of the Liturgy issue from 
it.” 


THE COSSACKS 


In the year 1627 the Cossacks of the Don, in one of their periodical 
uprisings, conquered Azov, which they offered to the czar, but which he did 
not accept. As we shall meet the Cossacks again from time to time, it is 
worth while to interrupt our main narrative to make inquiry as to the 
antecedents of this peculiar people .» 


Soloviev gives the following definition of the term “cossacks”: “At the end 
of the first half of the fifteenth century we encounter for the first time the 
name of Cossack, principally the Cossacks of Riazan. Our ancestors 
understood by this name, in general, men without homes, celibates obliged 
to earn their bread by working for others. In this way the name “cossack” 
took the 


‘ Established in 1560. The first book printed in Moscow, The Evangelist, 
appeared in the month of March, 1564. 
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meaning of day-labourer. They formed a class altogether opposed to land 
owners; that is, the villagers. The steppes, so agreeable to live on, not 
lacking fertility, watered by rivers filled with fish, attracted in these 
countries the more hardy, namely the Cossacks; the people who could not 
stay in villages, those who were pursued for some crime, fugitive serfs, 
united with each other; it is this group of individuals who formed the 
population of the frontiers and were known imder the name of Cossacks. 
The Cossacks were therefore of great importance; being an enterprising 
people they were the first to lead the way to the great solitudes which they 
peopled. It was not difficult for a Russian to become a Cossack; in going to 
the steppes he did not enter a strange country, nor did he cease to be a 
Russian ; there among the Cossacks he felt at home. The Cossacks who 
remained near the frontier recognised the right of the Russian government 


over them in all things, but obeyed it only when it would prove useful to 
them. They depended somewhat on the government, while those who lived 
far away were more independent.”* 


Polish authors have acquainted western Europe with the name and the fact 
of the existence of the Cossacks. This name (in Russian kazak) has passed 
into other languages, by the writings of the seventeenth century, with the 
Polish pronunciation. The etymology of this word long exercised the 
sagacity of northern savants. Some derive it from the Slavonic koza “goat” 
— the Cossacks, they argued, wandered about like goats. Others believe it 
comes from kossa, which signifies “tress of hair,” “scythe,” “body of land 
projecting into a river.” Justifications are not wanting for these different 
acceptations, since (1) the Cossacks were formerly in the habit of wearing 
long braids; (2) they used scythes to make hay, as weU as in battle; (3) their 
first colonies were on the river banks, which abounded in promontories. In 
these days, when etymological study has made such great progress, the 
word cossack is generally accepted as derived from the Turkish. In that 
language cazak signifies marauder, plunderer, soldier of fortune. Such were 
Ln effect the first Cossacks established on the banks of the Dnieper and its 
tributaries, between the Polish, the Tatar, and the Muscovite territories. 
Their customs greatly resembled those of the mhabitants on the Border, or 
Scottish frontier; and the name of the country where they first appeared, 
Ukrania (Pokraina) signifies border, frontier, in the Slavonic dialects. 


The Cossacks have never formed a distinct nationality, but their maimers 
and institutions separate them from the rest of the Russian people. The 
Cossackry — to translate by a single word all that the Russians imderstand 
by Kazatchestvo — is the species of society, government, political 
organisation which the Russian peasant understands by instinct, so to speak, 
to which he conforms most easily and which he probably regards as the 
best. The different fractions of the Cossacks were designated as armies 
according to the provinces which they occupied. There was the army of the 
Dnieper, the army of the Don, that of the laik (Ural), etc. Each of these 
armies was divided into small camps or villages, called stanitsas. The 
ground round the stanitsa, the flocks which grazed on its meadows, formed 
the undivided property of the commune. At regular intervals equal 
partitions took place for cultivation; but each gathered the fruit of his own 


Soon after the beginning of his reign, Hiram sent an embassy to David 
which resulted in his despatching Phcenician workmen to Jerusalem to 
build the Jewish king a palace. There is no mention of compensation for 
this service ; so it seems, especially from the short account which makes the 
messengers and the workmen go to David together, that the Phoenician 
ruler had the building erected sim/ily in order to show himself well- 
disposed towards the Israelite. However that may be, with the continued 
friendship of their rulers there could be no lack of important results for the 
political and commercial relations of the two states; and commercial 
undertakings and alliances, such as we find in greater extent in the reign of 
Solomon, may even at that time have been entered into by them. 


After the death of David, Hiram sought to maintain the cordial relations 
between the two countries under Solomon’s rule, and therefore took 
occasion, upon the latter’s accession to the throne, to send an embassy to 
Jerusalem with congratulations, and to request the continuation of the 
friendship. Solomon was then cherishing the project of building the temple 
which David had desired to erect after the completion of the palace which 
Hiram’s workmen had built for him in Jerusalem towards the end of his 
reign. For the pious king considered it unfitting that he should dwell in a ” 
cedar palace,” while the dwelling of Jehovah was a tent. But in view of the 
continuance of internal disturbances and the still incomplete subjugation of 
the provinces that had been incorporated in the kingdom, he was withheld 
from his project by the prophet Nathan, who showed him that the execution 
of it was destined to his successor. 


282 THE HISTORY OF PHOENICIA 


[ca. 980-936 B.C.] In carrying out his father’s plan, Solomon could not 
dispense with Phoenician workmen and artificers, so he took the 
opportunity afforded by the friendly overtures of the Tyrian king to make a 
treaty with him. According to the more ancient version of this treaty, Hiram 
was to furnish cedar and cypress wood, together with carpenters and stone- 
masons for the building, and to send the materials already shaped on rafts to 
Judah. In return Hiram stipulated that he should receive yearly as long as 
the work continued, twenty thousand measures of wheat, as ” food for his 


labour and could increase his share in the common fund by his private 
industry. Every man was a soldier and bound to take up arms at the word of 
the chief whom the public suffrage had designated. There was one of these 
for each expedition and he bore the name of “errant captain,” ataman 
kotchevo’i, which was distinct from the ataman ot political chief for life of 
the whole army. This captain had under his orders an adjutant or lieutenant, 
Ussaoul, then centurions, conamanders of fifties, 
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and commanders of tens. During peace the administration of each stanitsa 
belonged to the elders, siartchini; but every resolution of any importance 
had to be submitted to a discussion in which all the men of the community 
could take part and vote. The political or administrative assembly was 
called the circle, kroug. There were no written laws, the circle being the 
living law, preserving and adding to the traditions. It left, moreover, 
complete liberty to the individual, so long as this was not harmful to the 
community. As to the foreigner, anything, or almost anything, was 
permitted. Such mstitutions find fanatics amongst men in appearance the 
most rebellious against all discipline. The filibusters at the end of the 
seventeenth century had similar ones. 


We are ignorant of the period of the first organisation of the Cossacks ; it 
appears, however, very probable that it is contemporary with the Tatar 
conquest. The little republic of the Zaparogians in the islands and on the 
banks of the Dnieper seems to be the model on which the other Cossack 
governments were formed; for their dialect, the Little Russian, has left 
traces amongst the Cossacks most remote from Ukraine. There is no doubt 
that the first soldiers who established themselves in the islands of the 
Dnieper were animated by patriotic and religious sentiments. Their first 
exploits against the Tatars and Turks were a protest of the conquered 
Christians against their Mussuhnan oppressors. In consequence of having 
fought for their faith they loved war for its own sake and pillage became the 


principal object of their expeditions. In default of Tatars their Russian or 
Polish neighbours were mercilessly despoUed. 


Formerly the Cossacks had been recruited by volunteers arriving on the 
borders of the Dnieper — some from Great Russia, others from Lithuania or 
Poland. The association spread. It colonised the banks of the Don and there 
instituted the rule of the stanitsas and the circle. The czars of Muscovy, 
while they sometimes suffered from the violence of the newcomers, beheld, 
with pleasure the formation on their frontiers of an army which fought for 
them, cost them nothing, and founded cities of soldiers in desolate steppes. 


From the Don the Cossacks carried colonies along the Volga, to the Terek, 
to the Ural; they conquered Siberia. In 1865 descendants of these same men 
were encamped at the mouths of the Amur and fringed the Chinese frontier. 
The Don Cossacks, conquerors of a country subdued by the Tatars, 
submitted to Russia in 1549, but they enjoyed a real independence. It is true 
that in war-time they furnished a body of troops to the czar; but war was 
their trade and a means of acquiring fortune. They appointed their own 
atamans, governed themselves according to their own customs, and scarcely 
permitted the Moscow government to interfere at all in their affairs. They 
even claimed the right to make war without command of the czar, and in 
spite of his injunctions devoted themselves to piracy on the Black Sea and 
even on the Caspian Sea. In 1593, when Boris Godunov instituted serfdom 
in Russia, by a ukase which forbade the peasants to change their lord or 
their 
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domicile, the Cossacks received immense additions to their numbers. All 
those who wished to live in freedom took refuge in a stanitsa, where they 
were sure of finding an asylum. In their ideas of honour, the atamans 
considered it their first duty to protect fugitives. Consequently the most 
usual subject of disputes between the government of Moscow and the 
hordes of the Don was the restoration of serfs. At times exacteti b)’ the 
czars, when they had no foreign enemy to fear, it was evaded by the 
atamans; at times it was in some sort forgotten, whenever the services of the 
Cossacks became necessary. Practically it was considered impossible to get 
back a serf once he had procured his adoption into a stanitsa. 


There were always two parties among the Cossacks, which might be called 
the aristocratic party and the democratic faction, although there was no 
nobility amongst them. The old-established Cossacks, possessing a fortune 
acquired either by raids or industry, did not look with a friendly eye on the 
newcomers, who were strangers to the country. The first preached in the 
circle respect of treaties and obedience to the czar; the others, on the 
contrary, declared themselves in favour of every violent course, supported 
those bold spirits who were meditating some hazardous expedition, and 
troubled themselves little concerning the danger of compromising the 
privileges of the array of the Don by abusing them. The old Cossacks in 
contempt called the newcomers gfoZe (nakedness, trash), and this name, 
like that of gueux in Flanders, had ended by being borne proudly by the 
opposite faction. 


The class of poor Cossacks, which was unceasingly recruited from 
fugitives, hated the Russian government and obtained the sympathy of the 
serfs who dared not break their chain. The condition of the latter was 
deplorable; at a time when the life of a freeman was held of small account, 


a slave was less than a beast of burden and certainly more miserable. The 
savagery of manners, the harshness of the masters, was equalled only by the 
ferocity of the laws. One example will be enough to show what the 
legislation of this epoch was like. The serf was responsible for his master’s 
debts. If the lord did not pay his creditors the serf was put in prison and 
daily beaten before the courts of justice until the debtor had paid or the 
creditors had abandoned their claims. In their wretchedness the serfs were 
witnesses of the liberty of the Cossacks, who spoke the same language as 
themselves and who had the same origin. We need not be astonished if, in 
their despair, they were disposed to accept as their liberators the Cossacks 
who came to pillage their masters. A slave rarely dares to conceive the idea 
of conquering his liberty; but he is always ready to aid the freeman who 
declares himself his protector. Thus it is to be noted that all the great 
insurrections of serfs which broke out in Russia were organised by 
Cossacks. The False Dmitri, Stenka Radzjn, and Pugatchev furnish the 
proof of this. 


LAST YEARS OF MICHAEL 


The peace with Poland being only for a stated term of years, Michael 
endeavoured, before its expiration, to have his troops placed in such a 
condition by foreign officers that he might be able to reconquer the 
countries ceded to the Poles. Nay, on the death of Sigismund, ere the 
armistice had expired, he began the attempt to recover these territories, 
under the idle pretext that he had concluded a peace with Sigismund and not 
with his successor. But the Russian commander, Michael Schein, the very 
same who had valiantly defended Smolensk with a small number of troops 
against the Poles, now lay two whole years indolently before that town, 
with an army of fifty thousand 
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luea aud provuiod witli good artillery, and at length retreated on 
capitulation, a retreat for which he and his friends were brought to answer 
with their heads. The Russian nation were so dissatisfied with this 
campaign, and the king of Sweden, whom Michael wanted to engage in an 
alliance with him against the Poles, showed so little inclination to comply, 
that the czar was fain to return to the former amicable relation with Poland. 
Peace was therefore again agreed on, and matters remained as they were 
before. 


During his reign, which continued till 1645, Michael had employment 
enough in endeavouring to heal the wounds which the spirit of faction had 
inflicted on his country; to compose the disorders that had arisen; to restore 
the administration which had been so often disjointed and relaxed; to give 
new vigour and activity to the laws, disobeyed and inefficient during the 
general confusions; and to conununicate fresh life to expiring commerce. It 
redounds greatly to his honour that he proceeded in all these respects with 
prudence and moderation, and brought the disorganised machine of 
government again into play. More than this, the restoration of the old order 


of things, was not to be expected of him. Much that he was unable to effect 
was accomplished by his son and successor, Alexis. 


ALEXIS (1645-1676 A.D.) 


The administration, however, of the boyar Boris Morosov, to whom 
Michael at his death committed the education of Alexis, then in his 
sixteenth year, well-nigh destroyed the tranquillity which had so lately been 
restored. Morosov trod in the footsteps of Boris Godunov, put himself, as 
that favourite of the czar had done, into the highest posts, and thus acquired 
the most extensive authority in the state, turned out all that stood in his way, 
distributed offices and dignities as they fell vacant among his friends and 
creatures, and even became, like Boris, a near relation of the czar Alexis, by 
marrying a sister of the czaritza. Like his prototype, indeed, Morosov 
effected much good, particularly by making the army a main object of his 
concern, by strengthening the frontiers against Poland and Sweden, erecting 
manufactories for arms, taking a number of foreigners into pay for the 
better disciplining of the army, and diligently exercising the troops himself. 


But these important services to the state could not render the people 
insensible to the numerous acts of injustice and oppression which were 
practised with impunity by the party protected by this minion of the czar. 
The most flagrant enormities were committed, more particularly in the 
administration of justice. The sentence of the judge was warped to either 
side by presents; witnesses were to be bought; several of the magistrates, 
however incredible it may seem, kept a number of scoundrels in readiness 
to corroborate or to oppugn, for a sum of money, whatever they were 
required to confirm or to deny. Such profligates were particularly employed 
in order to get rich persons into custody on charges of any species of 
delinquency sworn against them by false witnesses, to condemn them to 
death, and then to seize upon their property, as the accumulation of wealth 
seemed to be the general object of all men in office. From the same corrupt 
fountain flowed a multitude of monopolies and excessive taxes on the prime 
necessaries of life. The consequence of all this was the oppression of the 
people by privileged extortioners and murmurs against injustice and the 
exhorbitance of imposts. In addition to this, those grandees who had now 


the reins of government in their hands assumed a haughty, austere 
behaviour towards the subjects, whereas 
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Michael and his father had been friendly and indulgent, and their gentleness 
communicated itself to all who at that time took part in the administration. 
From these several causes arose discontents in the nation; such great men as 
were neglected and disappointed contributed what they could to fan these 
discontents, and to bring them to overt act. Moscow, the seat of the 
principal magistrate, who, himself in the highest degree unjust, connived at 
the iniquities of his subordinate judges, was the place where the people first 
applied for redress. They began by presenting petitions to the czar, implored 
the removal of these disorders, and exposed to him in plain 


terms the abuses committed by the favourite and his adherents. But these 
petitions were of no avail, as none of the courtiers would venture to put 
them into the hand of the czar, for fear of Morosov’s long arm. The 
populace therefore, once stopped the czar, as he was returning from church 
to his palace, calling aloud for righteous judges. Alexis promised them to 
make strict inquiry into their grievances, and to inflict pimishment on the 
guilty; the people, however, had not patience to wait this tardy process, but 
proceeded to plunder the houses of such of the great as were most 
obnoxious to them. At length they were pacified only on condition that the 
authors of their oppressions should be brought to condign punishment. Not, 
however, till they had killed the principal magistrate, and other obnoxious 
persons, and forced from the czar the abolition of some of the new taxes 
and the death of another nefarious judge, could they be induced to spare the 
life of Morosov, though the czar himself entreated for hun with tears. 
Thenceforth Morosov ceased to be the sole adviser of his sovereign, though 
he contmued to enjoy his favour and affection. 


Some time after these events, disturbances not less violent occurred in 
Pleskov and Novgorod, and were not quelled until much mischief had been 
done. The pacification of Novgorod was mainly due to the wisdom and 
intrepidity of the celebrated Nicon, who was afterwards patriarch. 


While the nation was in this restless and angry mood, another false Dmitri 
thought to avail himself of an opportunity apparently so favourable to 
gather a party. He was the son of a draper in the Ukrame, and was prompted 
to his imposture by a Polish nobleman, named Danilovski. One day, when 
the young man was bathing, marks were observed on his back which were 
thought to resemble letters of some unknown tongue. DanUov-ski, hearing 
of this freak of nature, determined to build a plot upon it. He sent for the 
yoimg man, and had the marks examined by a Greek pope whom he had 
suborned. The pope cried out, “A miracle!” and declared that the letters 
were Russian, and formed distinctly these words: Dmitri, son of the czar 
Dmitri. The public murder of Marina’s mfant son was notorious; but that 
difficulty was met by the common device of an alleged change of children, 
and the Poles were invited to lend their aid to the true prince thus 
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miraculously identified. They were willing enough to do so; but the trick 
was too stale to impose on the Russians. The impostor found no adherents 
among them; and after a wretched life of vagrancy and crime, he fell into 
the hands of Alexis, and was quartered alive. 


Alexis soon hafl an opportunity to repay in a more substantial manner the ill 
will borne to him by the Poles, who had further offended him by rejecting 
him as a candidate for their throne, and electing John Casimir. The cruel 
oppressions exercised by the Poles upon the Cossacks of the Ukraine had 
roused the latter to revolt, and a furious war ensued, in which the enraged 
Cossacks avenged their wrongs in the most ruthless and indiscriminate 
manner. At last, after many vicissitudes, being deserted by their Tatar allies, 
the Cossacks appealed for aid to Alexis, offering to acknowledge him as 
their suzerain. With such auxiliaries the czar could now renew with better 


prospects the attempt made by his father to recover the territories wrested 
from Russia by her inveterate foe. He declared war against Poland; his 
conquests were rapid and numerous, and would probably have terminated in 
the complete subjugation of Poland, had he not been compelled to pause 
before the march of a still more successful invader of that country, Charles 
Gustavus, king of Sweden. 


Incensed at seeing his prey thus snatched from him when he had nearly 
hunted it down, Alexis fell upon the king of Sweden’s own dominions 
during his absence; but from this enterprise he reaped neither advantage nor 
credit; and he was glad to conclude, in 1658, a three years’ truce with 
Sweden, and subsequently a peace, which was an exact renewal of the 
Treaty of Stolbova in 1617. The war in Poland ended more honourably for 
Russia. An armistice for thirteen years, agreed upon at Andnissoy, in 
Lithuania, and afterwards prolonged from time to tune, was the forervmner 
of a complete pacification, which was brought to effect in 1686, and 
restored to the empire Smolensk, Severia, Tchemigov, and Kiev, that 
primeval principality of the Russian sovereigns. The king of Poland 
likewise relinquished to the czar the supremacy he had till then asserted 
over the Cossacks of the Ukraine. 


Russia had as much need as Poland of repose; for the empire was suffering 
under an accumulation of evils — an exhausted treasury, commercial 
distress, pestilence and famine, all aggravated by the unwise means adopted 
to relieve them. To supply the place of the silver money, which had 
disappeared, copper of the same nominal value was coined and put in 
circulation. At first these tokens were received with confidence, and no 
inconvenience was experienced; but ere long the court itself destroyed that 
confidence by its audacious efforts to secure to itself all the sterling money, 
and leave only the new coin for the use of commerce. The cupidity 
displayed in transactions of this kind, especially by Ilia Miloslavski, the 
czar’s father-in-law, taught the public to dislike the copper coinage; it 
became immensely depreciated, and extreme general distress ensued. A 
rebellion broke out in consequence in Moscow (1662), and though it was 
speedily put down it was punished in the most atrocious manner in the 
persons of thousands of wretches whose misery had driven them tojcrime ; 
whilst the authors of their woe escaped with impunity. The prisoners were 


house,” that is, for the royal household, and twenty, or according to the 
reading of the Septuagint and according to Josephus, twenty thousand 
measures of oil of olives. After the temple at Jerusalem had been completed 
with the assistance of Phoenician artificers, other compacts for similar 
purposes must have been 


made by the pomp-loving Solomon with the Tyrian king. For we learn that 
the supplies of cedar and fir trees and gold continued for twenty years. That 
at the same time the commercial relations of the two countries were 
regulated by treaties, import duties for wares fixed, the position of the 
Phcenician me rchants resident in Judah, as well as that of the numerous 
Israelites settled in Phoenician lands determined, lies quite in the nature of 
the case and is also in part supported by definite statements. 


A Ph(T?nician tale represents the wise Solomon in a dispute with his friend 
Hiram, confounding him vath riddles, and then being himself overcome by 
a Phoenician wiser than himself. As the legend of the wisdom of Solomon 
is here ingeniously linked with the friendly relation with Hiram, so another 
legend of the extraordinary wealth of the Israelitish king makes use of the 
same relation, by ascribing to him a remarkable votive offering in the 
temple of Melkarth, that golden pillar wliich, according to the excerpts from 
Menander and Dins, King Hiram had set up in the said sanctuary, where it 
was admired by Herodotus. Now, a legend which Eupolemus has preserved, 
says that this pillar came from Solomon, Avho sent it to Hiram in gratitude 
for his assistance in the building of the temple. 


This tale has too much the character of a popular tradition to be deemed a 
mere invention of Eupolemus ; and it is too vexatious to the spirit of later 
Judaism to be of Jewish invention. According to another Phd’uician story, 
Solomon sent the gold that was not used in the buUding of the temple to 


The so-called 


‘ Tomb of Hiram ‘ 


hanged by hundreds, tortured, burned, mutilated, or thrown by night, with 
their hands bound, into the river. The number who suffered death in 
consequence of this arbitrary alteration of the currency was estimated at 
more than seven thousand; the tortured and maimed, at upwards of fifteen 
thousand. 


The conduct of the Don Cossacks was soon such as to make it questionable 
whether th« acquisition of these new subjects was not rather a loss than a 
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gain to the empire. At the end of the campaign of 1665 the Cossacks were 
refused permission to disband as usual and to return to their homes. They 
mutinied; and several of them were punished with death. Among those who 
were executed was an officer, whose brother, Stenka Radzin, had no 
difficulty in rousing his countrymen to revenge this violation of their 
privileges, and at the same time to gratify their insatiable appetite for havoc 
and plunder. 


He began his depredations on the Volga by seizing a fleet of boats 
belonging to the czar, which was on its way to Astrakhan, massacring part 
of the crews, and pressing all the rest into his service. Having devastated the 
whole country of the Volga, he descended into the Caspian, and having 
swept its shores, returned to the Volga laden with booty. For three years this 
flagitious ruffian continued his murderous career, repeatedly defeating the 
forces sent against him. At last, having lost a great number of men in his 
piratical incursions into Persia, he was hemmed in by the troops of the 
governor of Astraklian, and forced to sue for pardon. The imperial 
commander thought it more prudent to accept Radzin’s vohmtary 
submission than to risk an engagement with desperate wretches whose 
numbers were still formidable. Radzin was taken to Astraklian, and the 
voyevod went to Moscow, to learn the czar’s pleasure respecting him. 
Alexis honourably confirmed the promise made by his general in his name, 
and accepted Radzin’s oath of allegiance ; but instead of dispersing the 


pardoned rebels over regions where they would have been useful to the 
empire, he had the imprutlence to send them all back to the country of the 
Don, without despoiling them of their ill-gotten wealth, or taking any other 
security for their good behaviour. 


The brigand was soon at his old work again on the Volga, murdering and 
torturing with more wanton ferocity than ever. To give to his enormities the 
colour of a war on behalf of an oppressed class, he proclaimed himself the 
enemy of the nobles and the restorer of the liberty of the people. As many 
of the Russians still adhered to the patriarch Nicon, who had been deposed 
and sent to a monastery, he spread it abroad that Nicon was with him; that 
the czar’s second son (who had died at Moscow, January 16th, 1670) was 
not dead, but had put himself under his protection; and that he had even 
been requested by the czar himself to come to Moscow, and rid him of those 
unpatriotic grandees by whom he was unhappily surrounded. 


These artifices, together with the unlimited license to plunder which Radzin 
granted to everyone who joined his standard, operated so strongly that the 
rebel foimd himself, at length, at the head of two hundred thousand men. 
The czar’s soldiers murdered their officers, and went over to him; 
Astrakhan betrayed its governor, and received hun; he was master of the 
whole country of the lower Volga ; and on the upper course of the river, 
from Nijni-Novgorod to Kazan, the peasants rose to a man and murdered 
their lords. Had Stenka Radzin been anything better than a vulgar robber 
and cut-throat, he might have revolutionised Russia; but he was utterly 
without the qualities most requisite for success in such an enterprise. 
Disasters overtook him in the autumn of 1670 : a division of his army was 
cut to pieces; twelve thousand of his followers were gibbeted on the 
highroad, and he himself was taken in the beginning of the following year, 
carried to Moscow, and executed. 


The Turks had by this time made war on Poland, and Alexis was bound by 
the Treaty of Andnissov, as well as by regard for the safety of his own 
dominions, to support the latter power. In 1671 the Turks made themselves 
masters of the important town of Kaminitz, and the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine, ever averse to subjection, could not tell whether they belonged to 
Turkey, 
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Poland, or Russia. Sultan Muhainmed IV, who had subdued and lately 
imposed a tribute on the Poles, insisted, with all the insolence of an 
Ottoman and of a conqueror, that the czar should evacute his several 
possessions in the Ukraine, but received as haughty a denial. The sultan in 
his letter treated the sovereign of the Russias only as a Christian gospodin 
(ho.spodar), and entitled himself Most Glorious Majesty, King of the World. 
The czar made answer that he was above submitting to a Mohammedan 
dog, but that his sabre was as good as the grand seignior’s scimitar. 


Alexis sent ambassadors to the pope, and to almost all the great sovereigns 
in Europe, except France, which was allied to the Turks, in order to 
establish a league against the Porte. His ambassadors had no other success 
at Rome than not being obliged to kiss the pope’s toe; everSrwhere else they 
met with nothing but good wishes, the Christian princes being generally 
prevented by their quarrels and jarring interests from uniting against the 
common enemy of their religion. Alexis did not live to see the termination 
of the war with Turkey. His death happened in 1676, in his forty-eighth 
year, after a reign of thirty-one years. 


FEODOR (1676-1682 A.D) 


Alexis was succeeded by his eldest son, Feodor, a youth in his nineteenth 
year, and of very feeble temperament. The most pressing task that devolved 
on him was the prosecution of the war with Turkey, which, as far as Russia 
was interested, had regard chiefly to the question whether the country of the 
Zaparogian Cossacks should be under the sovereignty of the czar or of the 
sultan. The contest was terminated, three years after Feodor’s accession, by 
a treaty which established his right over the disputed territory. Only one 
other memorable event distinguished his brief reign. 
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the Tyrian king, and the latter is said to have had that famous column made 
as a setting for the statue of his daughter, who was married to Solomon. 
That Solomon married a daughter of Hiram is reported by two authors who 
have written on Phoenician history, Chsetus and Menander of Pergamus. 
Biblical history records the marriage of Solomon with the daughter of an 
Egyptian king, and also mentions the Jewish king’s large harem, in which 
were also Sidoniau women, for whom Solomon established the racial cult 
of the Sidonians, the worship of Astarte. This would indicate for the 
Sidonians an unusually high position in the harem. 


As Tyrian legend and history take pains to honour Hiram for his connection 
with Solomon, who was early a resplendent figure in eastern tradition, on 
the other hand we must not overlook a similar effort in Jewish 
historiography, which tells us with pleasure of the friendship of the two 
Israelitish rulers with Hiram, and does not conceal the fact that the external 
brilliancy and wealth of Solomon were a consequence of the connection 
with the rich and artistic neighbouring nation. Even later Jewish tradition 
relates many a strange thing about this famous Tyrian king. He is said to be 
that prince of Tyre who in Ezekiel xxviii. 2, walks amid the precious stones 
of Paradise, and, in accordance with a further interpretation of Ezekiel’s 
prophecy, he is said to have perished at the siege of Tyre by 
Nebuchadrezzar, after having lived five hundred years. 


According to another not quite unfounded tale, Hiram had a temple built at 
Tyre like that at Jerusalem, and introduced Jewish customs in it, in which 
respect Hiram may be compared to the Emperor Julian, who transferred 
Christian usages to heathendom. Tliis story is allied to another Syrian 
tradition that the ecclesiastical translation of the Old Testament which the 
Syrians use is that which Hiram requested Solomon to have made. As the 
traditions of the Pho?nicians and of the neighbouring Hebrews and Syrians 
so long preserved the memory of the two kings, they look upon this time as 
the period of splendour of both Phoenicia and Israel.* 


Nothing could equal the care with which the noble families kept the books 
of their pedigrees, in which were set down not only every one of their 
ancestors but also the posts and offices which each had held at court, in the 
army, or in the civil department. Had these genealogies and registers of 
descent been confined to the purpose of determining the ancestry and 
relationship of families no objection could be alleged against them. But 
these books of record were carried to the most absurd abuse, attended with 
a host of pernicious consequences. If a nobleman were appointed to a post 
in the army, or at court, or to some civil station, and it appeared that the 
person to whom he was now subordinate numbered fewer ancestors than he, 
it was with the utmost difficulty that he could be brought to accept of the 
office to which he was called. Nay, this folly was carried to still greater 
lengths : a man would even refuse to take upon him an employ, if thereby 
he would be subordinate to one whose ancestors had formerly stood in that 
position towards his own. 


It is easy to imagine that a prejudice of this kind must have been productive 
of the most disagreeable effects, and that discontents, murmurs at slights 
and trifling neglects, disputes, quarrels, and disorders in the service must 
have been its natural attendants. It was, therefore, become indispensably 
necessary that a particular office should be instituted at court in which exact 
copies of the genealogical tables and service-registers of the noble families 
were deposited ; and this office was incessantly employed in settling the 
numberless disputes that arose from this inveterate prejudice. Feodor, 
observing the pernicious effects of this fond conceit — that the father’s 
Capacity must necessarily devolve on the son, and that consequently he 
ought to inherit his posts — wished to put a stop to it; and with the advice 
of his 
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Sagacious minister, Prince Vasili Galitzin, fell upon the following method. 
He caused it to be proclaimed that all the families should deliver into court 
faithful copies of their service-rolls, in order that they might be cleared of a 


number of errors that had crept into them. This delivery being made, he 
convoked the great men and the superior clergy before him. In the midst of 
these heads of the nobles, the patriarch concluded an animated harangue by 
inveighing against their prerogatives. “They are,” said he, “a bitter source 
of every kind of evil; they render abortive the most useful enterprises, in 
like manner as the tares stifle the good grain ; they have introduced, even 
into the heart of families, dissensions, confusion, and hatred; but the pontiff 
comprehends the grand design of his czar. God alone can have inspired it!” 
At these words, and by anticipation, all the grandees blindly hastened to 
express their approval ; and, suddenly, Feodor, whom this generous 
imanimity seemed to enrapture, arose and proclaimed, in a simulated burst 
of holy enthusiasm, the abolition of all their hereditary pretensions — ” To 
extinguish even the recollection of them,” said he, “let all the papers 
relative to those titles be instantly consumed!” And as the fire was ready, he 
ordered them to be thrown into the flames before the dismayed eyes of the 
nobles, who strove to conceal their anguish by dastardly acclamations. By 
way of conclusion to this singular ceremony, the patriarch pronounced an 
anathema against everyone who should presume to contravene this 
ordinance of the czar; and the justice of the sentence was ratified by the 
assembly in a general shout of “Amen!” It was by no means Feodor’s 
intention to efface nobility; and, accordingly, he ordered new books to be 
made, in which the noble families were inscribed; but thus was abolished 
that extremly pernicious custom which made it a disgrace to be under the 
orders of another if his ancestry did not reach so high, or even — in case of 
equal pedigree — if a forefather of the commander had once been 
subordinate in the service to the progenitor of him who was now to 
acknowledge him for his superior. Feodor died in February, 1682, after a 
reign of five years and a half, leaving no issue.” 


CHAPTER VI PETER THE GREAT 


[1684-1725 A.D.] 


When, towards the beginning of the eighteenth century, Peter the Great laid 
the foundation of Petersburg or rather of his empire, no one predicted 
success. Had anyone at that time imagined that a sovereign of Russia could 
send victorious fleets to the Dardanelles, subjugate the Crimea, drive out 
the Turks from four great provinces, dominate the Black Sea, establish the 
most brilliant court of Europe, and make all the arts flourish in the midst of 
war — if anyone had said that he would merely have been taken for a 
visionary .—Voltaire. * 


The question of the succession was now again thrown open to discussion, 
and the family feuds were revived. Ivan, the next in succession, was nearly 
blind, and, according to some historians, nearly dumb, and inferior in mind 
and body; and shortly before his death Feodor expressed his wish that his 
half-brother, Peter, then between nine and ten years of age, should be 
nominated to the throne; a nomination of which Ivan had just sense enough 
to approve. The imbecility of Ivan was so great that, had it not been for the 
influence of the family to which he belonged, and the bold and ambitious 
spirit of his sister Sophia, he must have been set aside at once, and Peter 
without further difficulty raised to the sovereignty. The Miloflavskoi, 
however, were resolved to preserve the right of succession in their own 
blood; and Sophia, a princess of singular beauty and high mental 
endowments, in the meridian of youth and possessed of indomitable 
courage, set the example of contesting the throne, first in the name of her 
idiot brother and next in her own name: for when her plans were ripe she 
did not scruple to declare that she aspired to the sceptre in the default of the 
rightful heir. But as all her machinations were carefully conducted with a 
colour of justice on behalf of Ivan, she escaped from the charge of 
interested motives, which, in the early part of the plot, would have defeated 
her grand object. 
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While Sophia was employed in devising her plans, the Narishkins urged 
with unabating activity the claims of Peter. Friends arose in different 
quarters for both parties, and the city was thrown into consternation. But the 
Miloflavskoi had the advantage of possession : the keys of power were in 
their hands: the officers of the state were in their immediate confidence, and 
the bands of the strelitz, the janissaries of Russia, were under their control. 
Sophia, availing herself of these fortunate circumstances, pleaded with her 
supplicating beauty in the name of her brother; besought the strelitz, by arts 
of fascination which were irresistible, to make common cause with her; and 
where her eyes failed to impress their sluggard hearts, she was bountiful in 
money and promises. A body so corrupt and slavish as the strelitz was 
easily won by bribes to any offices of depredation, and they accordingly 
declared for the beautiful and prodigal Sophia. 


The accession of fourteen thousand soldiers to her side — men who were 
ready at any moment to deluge the capital in blood — determined the scales 
at once. It was necessary in the first instance to exterminate the Narishkins, 
the formidable supporters of Peter; and next, if it could be accomplished 
with safety, to make away with the life of the prince. A rumour was 
accordingly disseminated that the Narishkins had compassed the death of 
Feodor, in order to make room for the young Peter; that they had poisoned 
him through the agency of foreign physicians; and that they contemplated a 
similar act of treachery towards Ivan. The zeal of the Narishkins seemed to 
justify these charges; and the populace, who were universally in favour of 
the direct lineal succession, were brought to believe them; particularly as 
Galitzin, the favourite minister of Feodor, was the chief counsellor and 
friend of Sophia. Affairs were now ripe for revolt. The chiefs of the strelitz, 
having previously concerted their plans, broke out into open violence; and 
for three days in succession this band of legalised plunderers committed the 
most extravagant excesses in the streets of Moscow, secretly abetted by the 


encouraging patronage of Sophia. In their fury they murdered all those 
officers of the state whom they suspected to be inimical to the views of the 
princess; and bursting into the palace of the czars demanded the lives of the 
Narishkins. Two brothers of Natalia, the widow of Alexis, were sacrificed 
on the spot, and sixty of her immediate kindred were shortly after put to 
death in the most cruel manner. 


The czarina herself was forced to flee for safety from the capital, 
accompanied, providentially for the destiny of Russia, by the young prince 
Peter. For sixty versts she fled in consternation, carrying the boy, it is 
reported, in her arms: but the ferocious strelitz had tracked her footsteps, 
and followed close upon her path. Her strength at last began to fail : her 
pursuers were rapidly gaining on her; she could hear the sound of their 
yells, and the tramp of their approaching feet : her heart trembled at the 
horrors of her situation, and in despair she rushed into the convent of the 
Trinity to seek for a last shelter in the sanctuary. The strelitz, uttering cries 
of savage triumph, followed on the moment: the despairing mother had just 
time to gain the foot of the altar, and place the child upon it, when two of 
the murderous band came up. One of them seized the prince, and, raising 
his sword, prepared to sever the head from the body, when a noise of 
approaching horsemen was heard without: the ruffian hesitated — his 
feflow murderers at the distant part of the church were struck with terror — 
dismayed by the apprehension of some sudden change in the fortune of the 
day, he abandoned his grasp of the prince and fled, and Peter the Great was 
preserved to Russia. 


The immediate result of those violent efforts of the strelitz was the decla- 
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ration of the sovereignty in the name of Ivan. That prince, however, 
trembled at the prospect of incurring the responsibihty of a trust to which he 
felt himself to be unequal, and entreated his counsellors to permit his half- 
brother Peter to be associated with him in the government. This request, 


which was considered on all sides reasonable enough, could not be refused 
without increasing the difficulties of Sophia’s party, and rendering such 
further measures necessary as might probably betray her motives too soon. 
It was therefore sanctioned by the nobles; and on the 6th of May, 1681, the 
coronation of Ivan and Peter were celebrated in due form; Sophia being 
nominated regent, on account of the imbecility of the one and the youth of 
the other. Thus far Sophia had carried her purpose. She was now in 
possession of the power to which her ambition tempted her to aspire; but 
she panted to have that power formally assigned and publicly 
acknowledged. In order the more effectually to exclude Peter from any 
future lien upon the throne, she brought about a marriage between Ivan and 
a young Soltikov; trusting to the issue for an insurmountable obstacle in the 
path of the prince, whose dawning genius, even at that early age, she 
appeared to dread.c 


THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF PETER 


During Sophia’s government Peter continued to reside with his mother in 
the village of Preobrazhenski. His education was entirely neglected; his 
teacher, Nikita Zotov, was taken away from him and not replaced by 
another; he spent his time in play, surrounded by companions of his own 
age and without any intelligent occupation: such an existence would 
certainly have spoiled and maimed a less gifted nature. Upon Peter it only 
had the effect, as he himself afterwards recognised, of making him feel in 
later years the want of that knowledge which is indispensable for a sound 
education. By reason of this neglect Peter had to study much when he 
reached maturity; besides this, the manner in which his boyhood was spent 
deprived him of that training of the character in intercourse with other 
people which is the mark of an educated man. From his youth Peter adopted 
the rough habits of those who surrounded him, an extreme want of self- 
restraint, and hideous debauchery. 


But his unusually gifted nature could not be crushed by this absence of all 
intellectual interests. Peter had no early instruction, but the love of 
knowledge inherent in him could not be destroyed. He himself afterwards 
communicated the circumstances which directed him into the paths he 


elected to follow. When he was fourteen years of age, he heard from Prince 
lakov Dolgoruki that he had possessed an instrument ” by means of which it 
was possible to measure distances or extension without being on the spot.” 
The young czar wished to see the instrument, but Dolgoruki replied that it 
had been stolen; so Peter commissioned the prince, who had gone to France 
as ambassador, to purchase there for him such an instrument. In 1688 
Dolgoruki brought from France an astrolabe and case of mathematical 
instruments, but there was no one amongst the czar’s entourage who had 
any understanding of what they were for. Peter applied to a German doctor, 
but neither did he know how to use the instruments; finally he found a 
Dutchman, Franz Tiramerman, who explained to him the significance of the 
objects. The czar began to study arithmetic, geometry, and the science of 
fortification with him. The teacher was not a great authority in these 
matters, but he knew sufficient to give Peter indications, and the talented 
pupil worked out everything himself; but his education had been neglected 
to such an extent that 
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when he was learning the four rules of arithmetic, at the age of sixteen, he 
could not write a single line correctly and did not even know how to divide 
one word from the other, joining two or three together with continual 
mistakes and omissions. 


Some time later Peter was in the village of Izmailov, and strolling through 
the storehouses, he looked over a lot of old things that had belonged to the 
cousin of the czar Michael Feodorovitch — Nikita Ivanovitch Romanov, 
who had been distinguished in his time for his remarkable love of 
knowledge. Here he found a foreign-built vessel and questioned Franz 
Timmerman about it; the latter could tell him only that it was an English 
boat, which had the superiority over Russian boats as being able to sail not 
only with the wind 


but also against it. Peter inquired whether there was anyone who could 
mend the boat and show him how to sail it. Timmerman replied that there 
was and found for Peter the Dutchman, Christian Brandt (Karstein Brandt, 
as Peter called him). The czar Alexis Michailovitch had thought of building 
aship and launching it at As- , trakhan, and had therefore sent for 
shipwrights from Holland; but the ship that had been built and launched at 
Astrakhan was destroyed by Stenka Radzin, the shipwrights were dispersed, 
and one of them, the ship’s carpenter, Karstein Brandt, lived in Moscow 
where he gained a living by doing carpenter’s work. 


By order of the czar Brandt mended the boat, put in a mast and sail, and in 
Peter’s presence manoeuvred it on the river lauza. Peter was astonished at 
such art and himself repeated the experiment several times with Brandt, but 
not always successfully; it was difficult to turn the boat, which stuck to the 
shore because the channel was too narrow. Peter then ordered the boat to be 
taken to a pond in the village of Izmailov, but there also navigation was 
difficult. Then Peter learned that the lake near Pereiaslavl would be suitable 


for his purpose; it was thirty versts in circumference and had a depth of six 
sazhen.’ Peter asked his mother’s leave to go on a pilgrimage to the Troitsa 
monastery, came to Pereiaslavl, and examined the lake, which greatly 
pleased him. On his return to Moscow he entreated his mother to let him go 
again to Pereiaslavl in order to take the boat there. The czaritza could not 
refuse 
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ler beloved son, although she was much against such a project out of fear or 
his life. Together with Brandt, Peter built a wharf at the mouth of the miver 
Troubezh, which falls into the lake of Pereiaslavl and thus he laid the 
bundation of his ship building. 


At that period Peter’s diversions with his companions began to lose their 
jlayful character. He enrolled amongst them volunteers of every condition 
knd in 1687 he formed with them two regular regiments, called by the name 
)f the two royal villages near Moscow — the Preobrazhenski and the 
Semen- )vski. Sophia and her partisans endeavoured to represent these 
diversions IS foolish extravagances; Natalia Kirillovna, the mother of Peter, 
did not lerself see anything more in them than the amusements of a spirited, 
impet-lous youth, and thought to steady him by marriage. She found for 
him a Dride in the person of Eudoxia Lapoukhin, a beautiful young girl; her 
father, in okolnitchi, or courtier of the second rank, called Sarion, had his 
name :;hanged to Theodore, and the marriage took place on the 27th of 
January, 1689. Peter had no attachment or love for his wife and only 
married to please his mother; in fact, he married as the majority of men 
married at that period. His mother hoped that when the young man was 
married he would begin to lead the life that was considered fitting for 
exalted personages. But soon after the marriage, as soon as the ice began to 


break up in the rivers, Peter galloped away to Pereiaslavl and there 
occupied himself with the building of ships. His mother wished to draw him 
away and demanded his return to [VToscow under the pretext of a requiem 
service for the czar Theodore: ” You were pleased to summon me to 
Moscow,” wrote the czar to his mother, ” and I was ready to come, but 
verily there is business on hand.” His mother insisted that he should come 
to the capital; Peter obeyed and came to Mos-cow, but after a month he was 
again back at the Pereiaslavl lake. He loved his mother and in his letters 
shared with her the satisfaction he experienced in the success of his work. 
“Thanks to your prayers,” he wrote, “all is well, and the ships are a great 
success.” But the czaritza Natalia did not understand her son’s passion, and 
moreover feared Sophia’s inimical designs; therefore she called him again 
to Moscow. His young wife also wearied for his presence and wrote to him, 
calling him ” her joy, her light, her darling,” and begging him either to 
come back or let her come to him. Peter, recalled by his mother’s persistent 
demands, unwillingly returned that summer to Moscow.ti 


PETER ASSERTS CONTROL 


It is alleged, with what truth we know not, that at this period Sophia and her 
favourite. Prince Galitzin, engaged the new chief of the Strelitz to sacrifice 
the young czar to their ambition. It appears at least that six hundred of those 
soldiers were to seize on that prince’s person, if not to murder him. Peter 
was once more obliged to take refuge in the monastery of the Trinity, the 
usual sanctuary of the court when menaced by the mutinous soldiery. There 
he convoked the boyars of his party, assembled a body of forces, treated 
with the captains of the strelitz, and sent for some Germans who had been 
long settled in Moscow, and were all attached to his person, from his 
already showing a regard to foreigners. Sophia protested her abhorrence of 
the plot, and sent the patriarch to her brother to assure him of her 
mnocence; but he abandoned her cause on being shown proof that he 
himself was among those who had been marked out for assassination. 


Peter’s cause prevailed. All the conspirators were punished with great 
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severity; the leaders were beheaded, others were knouted, or had their 
tongues cut out, and were sent into exile. Prince Galitzin escaped with his 
life, by the intercession of a relative, who was a favourite of the czar Peter, 
but he forfeited all his property, which was inunense, and was banished to 
the neighbourhood of Archangel. 


The scene concluded with shutting up the Princess Sophia in a convent near 
Moscow, where she remained in confinement until her death, which did not 
happen until fifteen years afterwards. From that period Peter was real 
sovereign. His brother Ivan had no other share in the government than that 
of lending his name to the public acts. He led a retired life, and died in 
1696. Nature had given Peter a colossal vigour of body and mind, capable 
of all extremes of good and evil. It is impossible to review his whole history 
without mingled feelings of admiration, horror, and disgust. That he was 


not altogether a monster of wickedness was not the fault of Sophia and her 
minister, whose deliberate purpose it was to destroy in him every germ of 
good, that he might become odious and insupportable to the nation. They 
succeeded only in impairing the health, corrupting the morals, and 
hardening the heart of the youthful czar; it was no more in their power to 
deprive him of his lofty nature than to have given it to him. General 
Menesius, a learned Scotchman, to whom Alexis had intrusted his 
education, refused to betray him, and was, therefore, driven from his 
charge. The first impressions on the mind of Peter were allowed to be 
received from coarse and sordid amusements, and from foreigners, who 
were repulsed by the jealousy of the boyars, hated by the superstition of the 
people, and despised by the general ignorance. Thus it was hoped that he 
would at last be driven by public execration to quit the palace for a monk’s 
cell; but the very means which were taken to ensure his disgrace served to 
lay the foundations of his greatness and glory. 


Kept at a distance from the throne, Peter escaped the influence of that 
atmosphere of effeminacy and flattery by which it is environed; the hatred 
with which he was inspired against the destroyers of his family increased 
the energy of his character. He knew that he must conquer his place upon 
the throne, which was held by an able and ambitious sister, and encircled by 
a barbarous soldiery; thenceforth, his childhood had that which ripened age 
too often wants, it had an aim in view, of which his genius, already bold and 
persevering, had a thorough comprehension. Surrounded by adventurers of 
daring spirits, who had come from afar to try their fortune, his powers were 
rapidly unfolded. One of them, Lefort, who doubtless perceived in this 
young barbarian the traces of civilisation, which had perhaps been left there 
by his first tutor, gave him an idea of the sciences and arts of Europe, and 
particularly of the military art. 
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MIUTARY REFORMS 


Lefort, in whom Peter placed his whole confidence, did not understand luch 
of the military service, neither was he a man of literature, having pplied 
himself deeply to no one particular art or science; but he had seen a reat 
deal, and was capable of forming a right judgment of what he saw. Like he 
czar, he was indebted for everything to his own genius: besides, he under- 
tood the German and Dutch languages, which Peter was learning at that 
inie, in hopes that both those nations would facilitate his designs. Finding 
iniself agreeable to Peter, Lefort attached himself to that prince’s service: ly 
administering to his pleasures he became his favourite, and comfirmed this 
itimacy by his abilities. The czar intrusted him with the most dangerous 
esign a Russian sovereign could then possibly form — that of abolishing 
the editious and barbarous body of the strelitz. The attempt to reform the 
anissaries had cost the great sultan Osman his life. Peter, young as he was, 
.ent to work in a much abler manner than Osman. He began with forming, t 
his country residence of Preobrajen, a company of fifty of his youngest 
[omestics; and some of the sons of boyars were chosen for their officers. 5ut 
in order to teach those young boyars a subordination with which they lere 
wholly unacquainted, he made them pass through all the military degrees, 
etting them an example himself, and serving successively as private soldier, 
ergeant, and lieutenant of the company. 


This company, which had been raised by Peter only, soon increased in 
lumbers, and was afterwards the regiment of Preobrajenski guards. Another 
ompany, formed on the same plan, became in time the regiment of guards 
:nown by the name of Semenovski. The czar had now a regiment of five 
housand men on foot, on whom he could depend, trained by General Gor- 
lon, a Scotchman, and composed almost entirely of foreigners. Lefort, who 
lad seen very little service, yet was qualified for any commission, undertook 


0 raise a regiment of twelve thousand men, and effected his design. Five 
Molonels were appointed to serve under him; and suddenly he was made 
gen- mral of this little army, which had been raised as much to oppose the 
strelitz IS the enemies of the state. 


Peter was desirous of seeing one of those mock fights which had been ately 
introduced in times of peace. He caused a fort to be erected, which me part 
of his new troops was to defend and the other to attack. The differ-mce on 
this occasion was that, instead of exhibiting a sham engagement, they ought 
a downright battle, in which there were several soldiers killed and a ;reat 
many wounded. Lefort, who commanded the attack, received a con- 
dderable wound. These bloody sports were intended to inure the troops to 
nartial discipUne; but it was a long time before this could be effected, and 
lot without a great deal of labour and difficulty. Amidst these military 
mtertainments, the czar did not neglect the navy: and as he had made Lefort 


1 general, notwithstanding this favourite had never borne any commission 
by and, so he raised him to the rank of admiral, though he had never before 
commanded at sea. But he knew him to be worthy of both commissions. 
Frue, he was an admiral without a fleet, and a general without any other 
troops than his regiment. 


By degrees the czar began to reform the chief abuse in the army, viz., the 
ndependence of the boyars, who, in time of war, used to take the field with 
1 multitude of their vassals and peasants. Such was the government of the 
Franks, Huns, Goths, and Vandals, who, indeed, subdued the Roman 
Empire n its state of decline, but would have been easily destroyed had they 
con- 
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tended with the warlike legions of the ancient Romans, or with such armies 
as in our times are maintained in constant discipline all over Europe. 


Admiral Lefort had soon more than an empty title. He employed both Dutch 
and Venetian carpenters to build some long-boats, and even two thirty-gun 
ships, at the mouth of the Voroneje, which discharges itself into the Don. 
These vessels were to fall down the river, and to awe the Crim Tatars. 
Turkey, too, seemed to invite the czar to essay his arms against her; at the 


Same time disputes were pending with China respecting the limits between 
that empire and the possessions of Russia in the north of Asia. These, 
however, were settled by a treaty concluded in 1692, and Peter was left free 
to pursue his designs of conquest on the European side of his dominions. 


AZOV TAKEN FROM THE TURKS 


It was not so easy to settle a peace with the Turks; this even seemed a 
proper time for the czar to raise himself on their ruin. The Venetians, whom 
they had long overpowered, began to retrieve their losses. Morosini, the 
same who surrendered Candia to the Turks, was dispossessing them of the 
Morea. Leopold, emperor of Germany, had gained some advantages over 
the Ottoman forces in Hungary; and the Poles were at least able to repel the 
incursions of the Crim Tatars. 


Peter profited by these circumstances to discipline his troops, and to 
acquire, if possible, the empire of the Black Sea. General Gordon marched 
along the Don towards Azov, with his regiment of five thousand men; he 
was followed by General Lefort, with his regiment of twelve thousand; by a 
body of strelitz, under the command of Sheremetrev and Schein, officers of 
Prussian extraction; by a body of Cossacks, and a large train of artillery. In 
short everything was ready for this grand expedition (1694). The Russian 
army began its march under the command of Marshal Sheremetrev; in the 
beginning of the summer of 1695, in order to attack the town of Azov, 
situated at the mouth of the Don. The czar was with the troops, but 
appeared only as a volunteer, being desirous to learn before he would take 
upon him to command. During their march they stormed two forts which 
the Turks had erected on the banks of the river. 


This was an arduous enterprise, Azov being very strong and defended by a 
numerous garrison. The czar had employed several Venetians in building 
long-boats like the Turkish saicks, which, together with two Dutch frigates, 
were to fall down the Voroneje; but not being ready in time, they could not 
get into the sea of Azov. All beginnings are difficult. The Russians, having 
never as yet made a regular siege, miscarried in this their first attempt. 


A native of Dantzic, whose name was Jacob, had the direction of the 
artillery under the command of General Schein; for as yet they had none but 
foreign officers belonging to the train, and indeed none but foreign 
engineers and foreign pilots. This Jacob had been condemned to the rods by 
Schein, the Prussian general. It seemed as if these severities were necessary 
at that time in support of authority. The Russians submitted to such 


treatment, notwithstanding their disposition to mutiny; and after they had 
undergone that corporal punishment, they continued in the service as usual. 
This Dantziker was of another way of thinking, and determined to be 
revenged; whereupon he spiked the cannon, deserted to the enemy, turned 
Mohammedan, and defended the town with great success. The besiegers 
made a vain attempt 
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to storm it, and after losing a great number of men, were obliged to raise the 
siege. 


Perseverance in his undertakings was the characteristic of Peter the Great. 
In the spring of 1696 he marched a second time to attack the town of Azov 
with a more considerable army. The most agreeable part of the czar’s 
success was that of his little fleet, which he had the pleasure to see 
completely equipped and properly commanded. It beat the Turkish saicks 
that had been sent from Constantinople, and took some of them. The siege 
was carried on regularly, though not entirely after the English manner. The 
trenches were three times deeper than the Enghsh, and the parapets were as 
higli as ramparts. At length the garrison surrendered, the 28th of July, 1696, 
without obtaining any of the honours of war; they were likewise obliged to 
deliver up the traitor Jacob to the besiegers. 


The czar immediately began to improve the fortifications of Azov. He 
likewise ordered a harbour to be dug, capable of holding large vessels, with 
a design to make himself master of the straits of Caffa, which open the 
passage into the Black Sea. He left two-and-thirty armed saicks before 
Azov, and made all the preparations for fitting out a strong fleet against the 
Turks, which was to consist of nine sixty-gun ships, and of one-and-forty 
carrying from thirty to fifty pieces of cannon. The principal nobility and the 
wealth-iest merchants were obliged to contribute to the fitting out of this 
fleet; and, as he thought that the estates of the clergy ought to bear a 
proportion in the service of the common cause, orders were issued that the 


THE SUCCESSORS OP HIRAM 


Hiram was succeeded by his son Baalbazer, who died after a reign of seven 
years. He was succeeded by his son Abdastarte, who reigned nine years. At 
the age of twenty-nine he fell a victim to a palace revolution. The four sons 
of his nurse conspired against him and removed him from their path. The 
oldest of them, Metuastarte, son of Leastarte mounted the throne and held 
the government twelve years. [Most of the authorities differ from 
Pietschmann in assigning twenty-four years to Metuastarte’s reign, in the 
last half of which he associated with himself on the throne a scion of the 
royal house who is known as Astarte or sometimes Abdastarte II.] His 
successor was one of his brothers, Astharymiis, who nine years later was 
put to death by his brother Phelles. Only eight months afterwards a like fate 
overtook the latter. He was murdered by Ithobaal, (Ethbaal), priest of 
Astarte. 


“With Ithobaal’s accession orderly conditions were again restored. He 
entered into friendly relations with the kingdom of northern Israel, 
concluded what Amos calls a ” brotherly covenant ” with it, and gave his 
daughter, Jezebel, in marriage to the warlike king, Ahab, son of Omri. The 
drought which visited northern Syria in Ahab’s time is also mentioned in 
the annals of Tyre ; they limit its duration to one year, and ascribe its 
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cessation to an intercessory procession which Ithobaal performed. Under 
his government the heavy doom which was to fall on the Syrian countries 
from Assyria, drew nearer to Phoenicia. Asshurnazirpal marched with his 
army (876 B.C.) down from the upper valley of the Orontes into the 
lowlying coast district of Djun Akkor, and proceeding southward across it, 
penetrated to the Nahr-el-Kelb, where one of the Assj/rian rock sculptures 
appears to date from him. The towns of Phoenicia made haste to buy him 
off with presents, and thus escaped for this time. Ithobaal, it is said, founded 


patriarch, the bishops, and the superior clergy should find money to forward 
this new expedition, in honour of their country, and for the general 
advantage of Christendom. He likewise obliged the Cossacks to build a 
number of light boats, such as they use themselves, with which they might 
easily infest the whole coast of the Crimea. The scheme was to drive the 
Tatars and Turks forever out of the Crimea, and afterwards to establish a 
free and easy commerce with Persia, through Georgia. This is the very 
branch of trade which the Greeks formerly carried on to Colchis, and to this 
peninsula of the Crimea, which the czar seemed likely to subdue. 


Before Peter left the Crimea he repudiated his wife Eudoxia, and ordered 
her to be sent to a convent, where, before his return to Moscow, she became 
a nun, under the name of Helena. She had long made herself distasteful to 
her husband by her querulous jealousy, for which, indeed, she had ample 
cause, and by her aversion to his foreign favourites and the arts they 
introduced. 


After his successful campaign against the Turks and Tatars, Peter wished to 
accustom his people to splendid shows, as well as to military toil. With this 
view, he made his army enter Moscow under triumphal arches, in the midst 
of fireworks and other tokens of rejoicing. The soldiers who had fought on 
board the Venetian saicks against the Turks led the procession. Marshal 
Sheremetrev, generals Gordon and Schein, Admiral Lefort, and the other 
general officers, took precedence of their sovereign, who pretended he had 
no rank in the army, being desirous to convince the nobility by his example 
that merit ought to be the only road to military preferment. 


This triumphal entry seemed, in some measure, to resemble those of the 
ancient Romans, especially in that as the triumphers exposed the captives to 
public view in the streets of Rome, and sometimes put them to death, so the 
slaves taken in this expedition followed the army; and Jacob, who had 
betrayed them the year before, was carried in a cart, with the gibbet, to 
which he was fastened after he had been broken upon the wheel. 
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Upon this occasion was struck the first medal in Russia. The legend, which 
was in the language of that country is remarkable: “Peter I, the august 
emperor of Muscovy.” On the reverse is Azov, with these words, ” 
Victorious by fire and water.” 


SCHEMES OF CONQUEST 


The paramount idea of Peter’s whole life displayed itself in the siege of 
Azov, his first military enterprise. He wished to civilise his people by 
beginning with the art of war by sea and land. That art would open the way 
for all the others into Russia, and protect them there. By it the czar was to 
conquer for his empire that element which, in his eyes, was the greatest 
civiliser of the world, because it is the most favourable to the intercourse of 
nations with each other. 


But ignorant and savage Asia lay stretched along the Black Sea, between 
Russia and the south of Europe. It was not, therefore, through those waters 
that Peter could open himself a passage to European knowledge. But 
towards the northwest, another sea, the same whence, m the ninth century, 
came the first Russian founders of the empire, was within his reach. It alone 
could connect Muscovy with ancient Europe; it was especially through that 
inlet, and by the ports on the gulfs of Fuiland and of Riga, that Russia could 
aspire to civilisation. Those ports belonged, however, to a warlike land, 
thickly studded with strong fortresses. It mattered not; everything was to be 
tried to attain so important an object. 


Peter, however, did not tleem it proper to begin such an arduous enterprise 
until he should have made himself better acquainted with the nations which 
he wished to conciliate, or to conquer, and which were recommended to 
him as models. He was desirous, with his own eyes, of beholding 
civilisation in what he supposed to be its mature state, and to improve 
himself in the details of government, in the knowledge of naval affairs, and 
of the several arts which he wished to introduce among his countrjanen. 


CONSPIRACY TO MURDER PETER 


But he was not allowed to depart in peace. The announcement of his 
intention was received with deep disgust by his bigoted subjects. The 
strelitz in particular, who saw themselves supplantetl by the regiments 
disciplined in the European manner, were actively hostile. The childhood 
and youth of Peter had several times escaped from their rage; and now, hi 
the horror which was inspired by his approaching departure for profane 
Europe, they determined to sacrifice the impious czar who was ready to 
defile himself by the sacrilegious touch of foreigners whom they abhorred. 
They saw in the midst of them twelve thousand heretics, already organised, 
who would remain masters of their holy city; while they themselves, exiled 
to the army, were destined to fight at a distance on the frontier. Nor was this 
their only grievance, for Peter liatl given orders to construct a fleet of a 
hundred vessels; and of this sudden creation they complained, as being an 
insupportable tax in the midst of an already ruinous war, and as rendering it 
necessary to introduce into their sacred land a fresh supply of those 
schismatical artisans who were preferred to them. A few days before the 
departure of their sovereign, Tsikler and Sukanim, two of the strelitz 
leaders, plotted a nocturnal conflagration. They knew that Peter would be 
the first to hasten to it; and m the midst of the tiuuult and confusion 
common to such accidents, they meant to 
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murder him witliout mercy, and then to massacre all the foreigners wlio had 
been set over them as masters. 


Such was the infamous scheme. Tlie hour fixed for its accomplishment was 
at hand. The princi])al conspirators assembled at a banquet, and sought in 
intoxicating liquors the courage requisite for the dreatiful work before them. 
But drunkenness jjroduces various effects on different constitutions. Two of 
the villains lost in it their boldness, left the company under a specious 


pretext, promising their accomplices to return in time, and hurried to the 
czar to disclose the plot. 


At midnight tlie blow was to have been struck; and Peter gave orders that, 
exactly at eleven, the haunt of the conspirators shoidd be closely 
surrounded. Shortly after, thinking that the hour was come, he went thither 
alone, and entered boldly, not doubting that he should find them alreaxly 
fettered by his guards. But his impatience had anticipated the time, and lie 
found himself, single and unarmed, in the midst of the ferocious gang at the 
instant when they were vociferating an oath that they would achieve his 
destruction. 


At his unexpected appearance they all rose in confusion. Peter, at once 
comprehending the full extent of his danger, exasperated at the supposed 
disobedience of his guards, and furious at having thrown himself into peril, 
had yet the presence of mind to conceal his emotions. Having gone too far 
to recede, he unhesitatingly advanced among the throng of traitors, greeted 
them familiarly, and, in a calm and natural tone, said, that “as he was 
passing by their house he saw a light in it, and guessing that they were 
amusing themselves, he had entered in order to share their pleasures.” He 
then seated himself, and drank to his assassins, who, standing up around 
him, could not avoid putting the glass about, and drinking his health. 


But they soon began to exchange looks and signs. At last one of them 
leaned over to Sukanim, and said, in a low voice, “Brother, it is time!” The 
latter, for what reason is unknown, hesitated, and had scarcely replied, “Not 
yet,” when Peter, who heard these words, and along with them the footsteps 
of his guards, started from his seat, knocked him down by a blow in the 
face, and exclaimed, “If it is not yet tune for you, scoundrel, it is for me!” 
This blow, and the sight of the guartls, threw the assassins mto 
consternation; they fell on their knees and implored forgiveness. “Chain 
them!” replied the terrible czar. Then turning to the officer of the guards, he 
struck him, and reproached him with his want of pimctuality; but the latter 
showed him his order; and the czar perceiving his mistake, clasped him in 
his arms, kissed him on the forehead, proclamied his fidelity, and entrusted 
him with the custody of the traitors. 


His vengeance was terrible; the punislrment was more ferocious than the 
crime. First the rack, then the successive mutilation of each member; then 
death, when not enough of blood and life was left to allow of the sense of 
suffering. To close the whole, the heads were exposed on the summit of a 
colunm, the members being symmetrically arranged around them, as 
ornaments— a scene worthy of a government of masters and of slaves, 
brutifying each other, whose only god was fear. 


PETER TRAVELS TO ACQUIRE KNOWLEDGE 


After this terrific execution, Peter began his journey in April, 1697, 
travelling incognito in the retinue of his three ambassadors. General Lefort, 
the boyar Alexis Golovin, and Vonitsin, diak, or secretary of state, who had 
been 
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[1697 A.D.] long employed in foreign courts. Their retinue consisted of two 
hundred persons. The czai’, reserving to himself only a valet de chambre, a 
servant in livery, and a dwarf, was confounded in the crowd. It was a thing 
unparalleled in history, either ancient or modern, for a sovereign of five- 
and-twenty years of age to withdraw from his kingdoms, only in order to 
learn the art of government. His victory over the Turks and Tatars, the 
splendour of his triumphant entry into Moscow, the multitude of foreign 
troops attached to his interest, the death of his brother Ivan, the confinement 
of the princess Sophia to a cloister, and the fearful example he had just 
made of the conspirators might naturally encourage him to hope that the 
tranquillity of his dominions would not be disturbed during his absence. 
The regency he entrusted to the boyar Strecknev and Prince Romadonovski, 
who in matters of importance were to consult with the rest of the nobility. 


The troops which had been trained by General Gordon continued at Mos- 
cow, with a view to awe the capital. The disaffected strelitz, who were 
likely to create a disturbance, were distributed on the frontiers of the 
Crimea, in order to preserve the conquest of Azov and check the incursions 
of the Tatars. Having thus provided against every contingency, he gave a 
free scope to his passion for travelling, and his desire of improvement. He 
had previously sent threescore young Russians of Lefort’s regiment into 
Italy, most of them to Venice and the rest to Leghorn, in order to learn the 
art of navigation and the method of constructing galleys : forty more set out 
by his direction for Holland, to be instructed m the art of building and 
working large ships: others were ordered to Germany, to serve in the land 
forces and to learn the military discipline of that nation. 


At that period, Mustapha II had been vanquished by the emperor Leopold; 
Sobieski was dead ; and Poland was hesitating m its choice between the 
prince of Conti and Augustus of Saxony; William II reigned over England; 
Louis XIV was on the pomt of concluding the Treaty of Ryswick; the 
elector of Brandenburg was aspiring to the title of king; and Charles XII 
had ascended the throne. 


Setting out from Novgorod, Peter first visited Livonia, where, at the risk of 
his liberty, he reconnoitred its capital, Riga, from which he was rudely 
repulsed by the Swedish governor. Thenceforth he could not rest till he had 
acquired that maritime province through which his empire was one day to 
be enriched and enlightened. In his progress he gained the friendship of 
Prussia, a power which, at a future time, might assist his efforts; Poland 
ought to be his ally, and already he declared himself the supporter of the 
Saxon prince who was about to rule it. 


The czar had reached Amsterdam fifteen days before the ambassadors. He 
lodged at first in a house belonging to the East India Company, but chose 
afterwards a small apartment in the yards of the achniralty. He disguised 
himself in a Dutch skipper’s habit, and went to the great shipbuilding 
village of Zaandam. Peter admired the multitude of workmen constantly 
employed; the order and exactness observed in their several departments; 
the prodigious despatch with which they built and fitted out ships; antl the 
vast quantity of stores and machines for the greater ease and security of 
labour. He began with purchasing a boat, and made a mast for it himself. By 
degrees he executed every part of the construction of a ship, and led the 
same life all the time as the carpenters of Zaandam — clad and fed exactly 
like them; working hard at the forges, at the rope-yards, and at the several 
mills for sawing timber, extracting oil, manufacturing paper, and wire- 
drawing. He entered himself as a common carpenter, and was enrolled in 
the list of workmen by the name 
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of Peter Michaelov. They commonly called him Master Peter, or Peter-bas; 
and though they were confounded at first to beliold a sovereign as their 
companion, yet they gradually accustomed themselves to the sight. 


Wliilst Peter was handling the compass and axe at Zaandam, he received 
intelligence of the division in Poland, and of the double nomination of the 
elector Augustus and the prince of Conti. Immediately the carpenter of 
Zaandam promised King Augustus to assist him with thirty thousand men. 
From his shoj) lie issued orders to his anny in the Ukraine, which had been 
assembled against the Tin-ks. 


His troops obtained a victory over the Tatars, in the neighbourhood of .\zov; 
and a few months after became masters of the town of Orkapi, or Perekop. 
For his part he persisted in making himself master of different arts. With 
this view he frequently went from Zaandam to Amsterdam, in ortler to hear 
the anatomical lectures of the celebrated Ruisch. Under this master he made 
such progress as to be able to perform some surgical operations, which, in 
case of necessity, might be of use, both to himself and to his officers. He 
likewise studied natural philosophy, under Vitsen, celebrated for his 
patriotic virtue and for the noble use he made of his immense fortune.’ 


Peter in Holland, England, and Austria 


Besides shipbuilding Peter also tirrned his attention to machinery, factories, 
and industry of ever}’ kind. Sometimes he was to be found sitting at the 
weaver’s loom, sometimes handling the sledge-hammer, axe, and plane. He 
could truthfully write to the patriarch Adrian concerning himself: “We act 
obe(hent to the word of God to our first parent Adam and are working — 
not beceuse it is necessary, but in order that we may have a better insight 
into naval affairs and be the more able to go against the enemies of Jesus 
Christ’s name and conquer by his grace.” 


On the 9th of September Peter, accompanied by Vitsen and Lefort, 
journeyed to Utrecht for a conference with the hereditary stadholder 
William of Orange, king of England. On his return he visited the whale- 
fishing fleet which had shortly before arrived, so as to become acquainted 
with everything concerning whale-fishing — that important branch of the 
seaman’s activity. 


Peter always took note of everything new and important that he saw. Vitsen 
had to take him everywhere — to the hospitals, the foundling asylums, and 
the prayer meetings of different religious sects. He found great pleasure in 
the anatomical cabinet of the celebrated Ruisch, who had greatly advanced 
the art of preserving corpses from decomposition by injections. It was with 
difficulty that the czar could be got out of the room. He stood there 
transfixed and as it were vmconscious, and he could not pass before the 
body of a child, that seemed to smile as if it were alive, without kissing it. 
His taste for being present at surgical operations went so far that at his 
request a special door was made in the wall of the St. Peter Hospital, by 
which he could enter it with Ruisch from the embassy, unobserved anrl 
unmolested by the curious. It was this doctor who recommended to him the 
surgeons for the new Russian naval and military troops. 


After a stav of two months the Russian embassy went to the Hague, where 
it had long been expected. The entry was even more magnificent than at 
Amsterdam. Peter wished to attend the formal audience of his embassy in 
strict incognito. Vitsen, accompanied by two gentlemen, fetched him in his 
carriage. The czar wished to take along his dwarf, and 
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when told that space was lacking, he replied: “Very well, then, he will sit on 
my lap.” At his command a drive was taken outside the town. At every one 
of the many mills that he passed, he asked what it was for; and on being 
told that one before which there were no stores was a grinding-mill, he 
jumped out of the carriage, but it was locked. On the road to Haarlem he 
observed a small water-mill for irrigating the land. It was in vain that they 
told him it was encompassed by water. “I must see it,” was the reply. The 
czar satisfied his curiosity and returned with wet feet. Twilight was already 
setting in, and the Dutch escort of the czar were rejoicing that the sight- 
seeng was at an end. But alas! before entering the Hague, Peter felt the 
carriage give a sharp jolt. “What is it?” he inquired. He was told that the 
carriage had driven on to a ferry-boat. “I must see it,” said he, and by 


Botrys, probably in the well-grounded anticipation that this raid would not 
be the last of the kind which would take this direction. From Botrys the 
passage of the Ras-el-Shakka could be commanded. 


The successor of Ithobaal was his son Baalazar, who reigned six years, and 
the latter’s son Mettenus (Metten) then ruled during twenty-nine years. 
After his death the crown passed to Pygmalion. With this king, who 
occupied the throne forty-seven years, the consecutive list of the kings of 
Tyre which has come down to us from Menander’s works, comes to an end. 
No more of it has been preserved intact. 


In Baalazar’s time the danger threatening Phoenicia from the growing 
power of Assyria, seems to have been recognised at Aradus and in the 
neighbouring towns. In the battle of Qargar (854) Mettenbaal [Matinu-Baal 
of Shalmaneser II’s records]. King of Aradus, fought on Ahab’s side against 
Shalmaneser II, and so perhaps did also the troops of Ushu and Sian, two 
places which the Assyrian inscriptions generally mention, together with 
Simyra and Aradus, and also those of Akko. These would be the towns 
which were least protected by natural boundaries on the side of northern 
Syria. Shalmaneser II boasts that on his campaigns against Hazael of 
Damascus, he had taken tribute from Tyre, where Metten was then reigning, 
and Sidon (842 and 839 B.C.), and also from Byblus (839) ; this may be a 
bragging name for voluntary presents he had received there. In Pygmalion’s 
time Sidon and Tyre seem to have been under an obligation to pay taxes to 
the Assyrian king, Adad-nirari III, whose conquering expeditions twice 
attained Phoenicia (804 and 803). It then had peace from the Assyrians for 
more than half a century, until the time of Tiglathpileser III. This king’s 
inscriptions announce that he wasted the territory of the towns of Simyra, 
Akko, Ushu, and Sian, installed there Assyrian captains and established 
colonists who were brought thither from the farthest corners of the empire. 
whose homage he received in Syria, and on another occasion Mettenbaal of 
Aradus, while Tyre had to pay him one hundred and fifty talents of gold. 
Aradus, Byblus, and Tyre were apparently the only independent states of 
Phoenicia at this time. 


lantern light the width, length, and depth of the ferry-boat had to be taken. 
Finally, at eleven at night, one of the best hotels in the Hague was reached. 
The czar was given a beautiful bedroom with a four-post bed. He preferred 
a garret. After midnight it occurred to him to spend the night at the hotel 
where his ambassadors were. Looking there for a place to sleep in, he found 
a Russian servant snoring on a bear skin. With a few kicks he awakened 
him. “Go away, go away, I am going to sleep here.” At last he found a 
conifortalale resting place. 


On the day of the audience, Peter dressed himself as an ordinary nobleman 
in a blue garment not overladen with gold lace, a large blond wig, and a hat 
with white feathers. Vitsen led him to the anteroom of a hall where soon the 
members of the states general and many distinguished spectators 
assembled. As some time passed before the retinue of his embassy arrived, 
and meanwhile all eyes in the hall were turned towards the antechamber 
where the czar was, he became extremely restless. “It takes too long,” he 
said and wanted to depart. But Vitsen represented to him that he would have 
to pass througli the hall where the states general were already assembled. 
Thereupon he demanded that the lords should turn their backs to him as he 
passed through the room. Vitsen replied that he could command the lords 
nothing, as they were the representatives of the sovereignty of the land, but 
that he would ask them. The reply brought back was that the lords would 
stand up as the czar passed through the room, but would not turn their 
backs. Peter then drew his great wig before his face and ran at full speed 
through the assembly room and tlown the porch. 


In the Hague also Peter had several informal meetings with the stadholder. 
King William; he became personally acquainted with the eminent statesmen 
Heinsius, Van Slingerland, Van Welde, Van Haven, antl with the recorder of 
the states general, Franz Flagel. He besought the latter to find him someone 
who would know how to organise the Russian chancellery on the Dutch 
model. He also entered into connection with the celebrated engineer, 
General Coehorn, and on his reconmiendation took many Dutch 
engineering officers into the Russian service. 


As Peter next undertook a journey to Leyden, the great scientist Leeu- 
wenhoek had to come on board his yacht. He brought some of his most 


beautiful apparatus and a microscope with him. Peter conversed with him 
for two hours, and manifested much pleasure in the observation of the 
circulation of the blood in fishes. Boerhaave took him to the Botanical 
Gardens and to the anatomical lecture-room. On observing that one of his 
suite could not hide his aversion for a body which seemed to him 
particularly worthy of observation on account of its exposed sinews, he 
ordered him to tear out one of these sinews with his teeth. 
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i From Ley den, Peter returned to Amsterdam. Here he often joined in ‘the 
work on the galley which had been commenced at his request. In the name 
of the town Vitsen requested the czar to accept this sliip as a present. Peter 
gave it the name Amsterdam, and in the following year, laden with wares 
bought liy Peter himself, it started on its first journey to Archangel. From 
Amsterdam Peter often made excursions to Zaandam, ever keen and 
confident, although his Russian attendants trembletl and quaked at the 
threatening dangers. On market days he was greatly entertained by the 
quacks and tooth drawers. He had one of the latter brought to him, and with 
great dexterity soon accjuireil the knack necessary for this profe.ssion. His 
servants had to provide him with opportunities for practising the newly 
acquiretl art. 


Through Vitsen the Dutch Jews petitioned the czar to permit their nation, 
which had been banished by Ivan IV from Russia, to re-enter it, and they 
offered to prove their gratitude by a present of 100,000 gulden. ” My good 
Vitsen,” replied Peter, “you know my nation and that it is not yet tlie time to 
grant the Jews this request. Tell them in my name that I thank them for their 
offer, but that their condition would become pitiable if they settled in 
Russia, for although they have the reputation of swindling all the world in 
buying and selling, I am afraid they would be greatly the losers by my 
Russians.” 


During his sojourn in Amsterdam Peter received the joyful news of two 
successful engagements against the Tatars in July and August. To celebrate 
this victory he gave a brilliant fete to the authorities and merchants of the 
town. The brilhant victory of Prince Eugene at Zenta was yet more tlecisive 
for the issue of the war against the Turks. 


On the 9th of November Peter, accompanied only by Lefort, returned to the 
Hague, where he informed King William III of his desire to see England. 
The king preceded him, and sent three men of war and a yacht under the 
command of Admiral Mitchel to conduct the czar. On the 18th of January, 
1698, accompanied by Menshikov and fifteen other Russians of his suite, he 
set sail at Hellevoetsluis. Soon after the first days of his arrival in England, 
he exchanged the dwelling assigned to him in the royal castle of Somerset 
for the house of Mr. Evelyn at Deptford in the neighbourhood of the 
admiralty works, whence he could enter the royal construction yards 
unseen. There he learned from the master builders how to draw up the plan 
according to which a ship must be built. He found extreme pleasure in 
observing the cannon at the Tower, and also the mint, which then excelled 
all others in the art of stamping. 


In his honour Admiral Carmarthen instituted a .sham sea fight at Spit-head 
on the 3rd of April which was conducted on a greater scale than a similar 
spectacle given for him in Holland. He often visited the great cathedrals and 
churches. He paid great attention to the ceremonial of Englisli church 
worship; he also visited the meeting-houses of the Quakers and other sects. 
At Oxford he had the organisation and institutions of the university shown 
him. As in Holland, he preferred to pass most of his time with 
handicraftsmen and artists of every kind; from the watchmaker to the coffin 
maker, all had to show him their work, and he took models with him to 
Russia of all the best and newest. During his stay he always dressed either 
as an English gentleman or in a naval uniform. 


In Holland the English merchants had presented the czar with a memorial 
through Count Pembroke on the 3rd of November, 1697, in which they had 
petitioned for permission to import tobacco (which had been so 
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strongly forbidden under the czars Michael and Alexis), and offered to pay 
a considerable siun of money for the privilege. The marquis of Carmarthen 
now again broached the subject, and on the 16th of April a treaty was 
signed with the Russian ambassador Golovin for three years, which 
authorised Carmartlien’s agents to import into the Russian Empire in the 
first year three thousand hogsheads (of five hundred English pounds each), 
and in each of the following two years four thousand hogsheads, against a 
tax of 4 kopecks in the pound. Twelve thousand pounds were paid down in 
advance. This money placed the czar in a position to make still greater 
purchases, as well as to engage a greater number of foreigners in his 
service; amongst them the astronomer and professor of mathematics 
Fergsuon of Scotland, the engineer Captain Perry, and the shipbuilders John 
Dean and Joseph Ney./ 


King William made Peter a present of the Royal Transport, a very beautiful 
yacht, which he generally used for his passage over to Holland. Peter went 
on board this vessel, and got back to Holland in the end of May, 1698. He 
took with him three captains of men-of-war, five-and-twenty captains of 
merchant ships, forty lieutenants, thirty pilots, thirty surgeons, two hundred 
and fifty gunners, and upwards of three hundred artificers. This colony of 
ingenious men in the several arts and professions sailed from Holland to 
Archangel on board the Royal Transport; and were sent thence to the 
different places where their service was necessary. Those whom he engaged 
at Amsterdam took the route of Narva, at that time subject to Sweden. 


While the czar was thus transporting tlie arts and manufactures from 
England and Holland to his own dominions, the officers whom he had sent 
to Rome and Italy succeeded so far as also to engage some artists in his 
service. General Sheremetrev, who was at the head of his embassy to Italy, 
made the tour of Rome, Naples, Venice, and Malta; while the czar 
proceeded to Vienna Avith the other ambassadors. All he had to do now was 
to observe the military discipline of the Germans, after seeing the English 
fleet and the dockyards in Holland. But it was not the desire of 
improvement alone that induced him to make this tour to Vienna, he had 
likewise a political view; for the emperor of Germany was the natural ally 


of the Russians against the Turks. Peter had a private audience of Leopold, 
and the two monarchs stood the whole time of the interview, to avoid the 
trouble of ceremony. 


During his stay at Vienna, there happened nothing remarkable, except the 
celebration of the ancient feast of “landlord and landlady,” which Leopold 
thought proper to revive upon the czar’s account, after it had been disused 
during his whole reign. The manner of making this entertainment, to which 
the Germans gave the name of Wirihschajt, was as follows: The emperor 
was landlord, and the empress landlady; the king of the Romans, the 
archdukes, and the archduchesses were generally their assistants; they 
entertained people of all nations, dressed after the most ancient fashion of 
their respective countries. Those who were invited as guests drew lots for 
tickets; on each of which was written the name of the nation, and the 
character to be represented. One had a ticket for a Chinese mandarin, 
another for a Tatar mirza, another for a Persian satrap, or a Roman senator; 
a princess might happen to be allotted the part of a gardener’s wife, or a 
milkwoman; and a prince might act the peasant or soldier. They had dances 
suited to these different characters; and the landlord and landlady with their 
family waited at table. On this occasion Peter assumed the habit of a 
Friesland boor, and in this character was addressed by everybody, at the 
same time that they talked to him of the great czar of Muscovy. “These 
indeed are trifles,” says Vol-EXECUTION OF THE STRELITZ BY 
COMMAND OF PETER THE GREAT (Painted for The Historians’ 
HisTORr op the World by Tliure de Thulstrup) 
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taire, from whom the account is taken, “but whatever revives the memory 
of ancient customs is, in some measure, worthy of being recorded.” 


THE INSURRECTION OF THE STRELITZ 


Peter was preparing to continue his journey from Vienna to Venice and 
Rome when he was recalled to his own dominions by news of a general 
insurrection of the strelitz, who had quitted their posts on the frontiers, and 
marched on Moscow. Peter immediately left Vienna in secret, pa.ssed 
through Poland, where he had an interview with King Augustus, and arrived 
at Moscow in September, 1698, before anyone there knew of his having left 
Germany.’ 


When Peter I arrived from Vienna he found that his generals and the douma 
had acted with too great leniency. He cherished an old grudge against the 
strelitz ; they had formed the army of Sophia which had been arrayed 
against that of the czar, and in his mind was still alive the memory of the 
invasion of the Kremlin, the murder of his maternal relatives, the terrors 
undergone by his mother in Troitsa, the plots that had well-nigh prevented 
his departure for the west, and the check placed by the mutmeers on the 
plans he had matured for the good of his country during his journey through 
Europe. He resolved to seize the opportunity thus placed in his hands to 
crush all his enemies at one blow, and to inaugurate in old Russia a reign of 
terror that should recall the days of Ivan IV. The particular point of attack 
had been his taste for foreign fashions, for shaven chins, and abbreviated 
garments. These therefore should be the rallying-sign of the Russia of the 
future. Long beards had been the standard of revolt; long beards nuist faO. 
He ordered all the gentlemen of his realm to shave, and even performed that 
office with his o\mi hand for some of the highest nobles of his court. On the 
same day the Red Square was covered with gibbets. The patriarch Adrian 
tried in vain to divert the anger of the czar. ” My duty is to protect the 
people and to punish rebels,” was the only answer he received. 


On the 10th of October a first consignment of two hundred prisoners 
arrived in the Red Square, followed by their wives and children, who ran 
behind the carts chanting funeral dirges. The czar ordered several officers to 
assist the headsman in his work. Johann Korb, an Austrian who was an eye- 
witness of the scene, relates that the heads of ” five rebels were struck off 
by the noblest hand in Russia.” Seven more days were devoted to the 
executions, and in all about a thousand victims perished. Many were 


previously broken on the wheel or given up to other frightful tortures. The 
czar forbade the removal of any of the bodies, and for five months Moscow 
was given the spectacle of corpses hanging from the turrets of the Kremlin, 
or exposed in the public squares. Two of Sophia’s female confidantes were 
buried alive, and Sophia herself and the repudiated czarina, Eudoxia Lapu- 
kliin, noted for her attachment to old customs, were confined in 
monasteries. After the revolt of the inhabitants of Astrakhan, who murdered 
their voyevod (1705), the militia was abolished and the way was clear for 
the establishment of a new army.? 


“WAH WITH SWEDEN 


Tlie external relations as well as the domestic circumstances of the empire 
were at this juncture peculiarly favourable to the czar’s grand design of 
opening a commimication with the Baltic. He had just concluded a treaty of 
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peace for thirty years with the Turks, and he found liimself at the head of a 
numerous army, a portion, at least, of which was well disciplined, and eager 
for emploSaTient. The death of General Lefort, in 1699, at the early age of 
forty-six, slightly retarded the progress of his movements; but in the 
following year he prepared to avail himself of events that called other 
powers into action and afforded him a feasible excuse for takmg the field. 


Charles XII, then only eighteen years of age, had recently succeeded to the 
throne of Sweden. The occasion seemed to yield an auspicious 0})portunity 
to Poland and Denmark for the recovery of certain provinces that in the 
course of former wars had either been wrested from them by Sweden, or 
ceded by capitulation. Augustus, the elector of Saxony, called by choice to 
the throne of Poland, was the first to assert this doctrine of restitution, in 
which he was quickly followed by the Danish king. Livonia and Esthonia 
had been ceded by Poland to Charles XI, and the jarovinces of Holstein and 
Schleswig had been conquered from Demnark in the same reign, and 


annexed to the Swedish territories. The object of the allies was to recover 
those places. Sweden, thus assailed in two quarters, presented an apparently 
easy victory to the czar, whose purpose it was to possess himself of Ingria 
and Karelia, that lay between him and the sea. A confederacy was, 
therefore, entered into by the three powers for the specific view of 
recovering by war those provinces that had previously been lost by war. But 
Peter miscal-culated his means. The arms of Swetlen were crowned with 
triumphs, and her soldiery were experienced m the field. The Russian 
troops, on the contrary, were for the greater part but raw recruits, and, 
except against the Turks and Tatars, had as yet but little practice in military 
operations. The genius of Peter alone could have vanquished the difficulties 
of so imequal a contest. 


The preparations that were thus in course of organisation awakened the 
energies of Charles. Without waitmg for the signal of attack from the 
enemy, he sent a force of eight thousand men into Pomerania, and, 
embarking with a fleet of forty sail, he suddenly appeared before 
Copenhagen, compelled the king of Denmark within six weeks to sign a 
peace by which the possession of Holstein was confirmed to the reigning 
duke, and a full indemnity obtained for all the expenses of the war. He had 
no sooner overt]iro\‘n the designs of the Danish monarch than he turned his 
arms against Polantl. Augustus had laid siege to Riga, the capital of 
Livonia; but that city was defended with such obstinacy by Count Dalberg 
that the Polish general was glad to abandon the enterprise, upon the shallow 
pretext that he wished to spare the Dutch merchandise which was at that 
time stored in the port. Thus the confederation was dissolved, and the 
struggle was left single-handed between the Russians and the Swedes. 


Peter, imdismayed by the reverses of his allies, poured into Ingria an army 
of sixty thousand men. Of these troops there were but twelve thousand 
disciplined soldiers; the remainder consisted of serfs and fresh levies, 
gathered from all quarters, rudely clad, armed only with clubs and pikes, 
and unacquainted with the use of firearms. The Swedish army, on the other 
hand, was only eight thousand strong; but it was composed of experienced 
battalions, flushed by recent successes, and commantled by able generals. 
The advanced guards of the Russians were dispersed on their progress, m 
some skirmishes with the Swedes; but the main body penetrated to the 


interior, and intrenched itself before the walls of Narva, a fortified place on 
the banks of the Narova, a river that flowed from Lake Peipus into the 
Baltic Sea. For two months they lay before the town, when Peter, finfling it 
necessary to hasten the movements of some regiments that were on their 
march from 
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Novogorod, as well as to confer with the king of Poland in consequence of 
his abandonment of the siege of Riga, left the camp, delegating the 
command to the duke of Croy, a Flemish officer, and prmce Dolgoruki, the 
commissary-general. 


His absence was fatal to this undertaking. Charles, during a violent 
snowstorm, that blew directly in the face of the Russians, attacked the 
enemy in their intrenchements. The besiegers were filled with 
consternation. The duke of Croy issued orders which the prince Dolgoruki 
refused to execute, and the utmost confusion prevailed amongst the troops. 
The Russian officers rose against the Germans and massacred the duke’s 
secretary. Colonel Lyons, and several others. The presence of the sovereign 
was necessary to restore confidence and order, and, in the ab.sence of a 
controlling mind the soldiers, flying from their posts and impeding each 
other in their attempts to escape, were slaughtered in detail by the Swedes. 
In this exigency, the duke of Croy, as much alarmed by the temper of the 
Russians as by the superiority of the enemy, together with almost all the 
German officers in the service, surrenderefl to the victorious Charles, who, 
affecting to despise his antagonist, contented himself with retainuig a few 
general officers and some of the Saxon auxiliaries, as prisoners to grace his 
ovation at Stockholm, and suffered the vanquished troops to return home. 
Thus failed the first descent upon Ingria, which cost Russia, even on the 
statement of the czar himself, between five thousand and six thousand men. 
The loss of the Swedes is estimated by Peter at three thousand, but Voltaire 
reduces the number to twelve hundretl, which, considering the relative 


positions of both armies, and the disadvantages of other kinds under which 
the Russians were placed, is more likely to be accurate. 


This unpropitious event did not discourage Peter. “The Swedes,” he 
observed, ” will have the advantage of us for some time, but they will teach 
us, at last, how to beat them.” If Charles, however, had followed up his 
success, and pushed his fortunes into the heart of Russia immediately after 
this victory, he might have decided the fate of the empire at the gates of 
Moscow. But, elated with his triumphs in Denmark, and tempted by the 
weakness of the Poles, he embraced the more facile and dazzling project of 
concentrating his whole power against Augustus, declaring that he would 
never withdraw his army from Poland until he had deprived the elector of 
his throne. The opportunity he thus afforded Peter of recruiting his shattered 
forces, and organising fresh means of aggression, was the most remarkable 
mistake in the whole career of that vain but heroic monarch. 


Tyre remained the most independent and the most powerful. Elulieus, who 
reigned there about 728-692 B.C., under the name of Pylas, succeeded, at 
the outset of his reign in subduing the rebellious Cypriotes by means of his 
war-ships. In his time Shalmaneser IV, the successor of Tiglathpileser III, 
overran the whole of Phoenicia. A peace was concluded, by which Sidon, 
Akko, even Paketyrus, and many other towns passed to the Assyrian king. 
Apparently they wish to make themselves independent of the island city, 
even at the cost of their political independence. But since the Tyrians 
showed themselves dissatisfied with this, Shalmaneser again advanced into 
Phoenicia, and in order to reach the island fortress, he collected sixty ships 
with eight hundred rowers, from Avhifli it appears that they were of small 
dimensions. But the Tyrians defended themselves bravely ; with twelve 
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ships they scattered the enemy’s fleet, and took five hundred prisoners. 
Then the Assyrian king marched away, but left behind a part of his army, to 
hold the mainland opposite Tyre and cut it off from the river which there 
fell into the sea, and from the aqueducts, and thus prevent the Tyrians from 
supplying themselves with drinking water. This is said to have lasted for 
five years, while the Tyrians had recourse to the water which collected in 
wells they dug on their island. In the end they appear to have grown weary 
of resisting. Apparently the annals of Tyre do not assert that the efforts of 
the Assyrians were entirely without result. Sargon ascended the throne of 
Assyria in 722, and it is supposed that the Tyrians came to terms with him 
in 720, when he appeared in Syria to crush the alliance of Arpad, Simyra, 
Damascus, and Samaria. Sargon boasts that he drew the lonians like fish 
from the sea, and quieted Cilicia, and Tyre, and he speaks of Tyre as a town 
which belonged to him. Sennacherib set up a king in Sidon, named Tubaal, 
that is Ithobaal, on whom he imposed a tax ; Abdili’ti of Aradus and 
Urumilki of Byblus also did homage to him. From Syria he took workmen 
to Nineveh, who had there to build ships for him after the pattern of the 
vessels of their own country. These were manned with Tyrian, Sidonian, 
and also Greek, i.e., probably Cyprian, seamen, and with them he was able 


RALLYING FROM DEFEAT 


While Charles was engaged m Poland, Peter gained time for the 
accomplishment of those measures which his situation suggested. 
Despatching a body of troops to protect the frontiers at Pskov, he repaired 
in person to Moscow, and occupied himself throughout the ensuing winter 
in raising and training six regiments of infantry, consisting of 1000 men 
each, and several regiments of dragoons. Having lost 145 pieces of cannon 
in the affair at Narva he ordered a certain proportion of the bells of the 
convents and churches to be cast into fickl pieces; and was prepared in the 
spring of the year 1701 to resume hostilities with increased strength, and an 
artillery of 100 pieces of cannon, 142 field pieces, 12 mortars, and 13 
howitzers. 


Nor did he confine his attention to the improvement of the army. Conscious 
of the importance of diffusing employment amongst his subjects, and 
increasing their domestic prosperity, he introduced into the country flocks 
of 
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sheep from Saxony, and shepherds to attend to them, for the sake of the 
wool; cstabhshed hospitals, and linen and paper manufactories; encouraged 
the art of printing; and invited from distant places a variety of artisans to 
impart to the lower classes a knowledge of useful crafts. These proceedings 
were treated with levity and contempt by Charles, who appears all 
throughout to have despised the Russians, and who, engrossed by his 
campaign in Courland and Lithuania, intended to turn back to Moscow at 
his leisure, after he should have dethroned Augustus, and ravaged the 
domains of Saxony. 


Unfortunately the divisions that prevailed in the councils of Poland assisted 
to carry these projects rapidly into effect. Peter was anxious to enter into a 


new alliance with Augustus, but, in an interview he held with that prince at 
Birzen, he discovered the weakness of his position and the hopeless-ness of 
expecting any effectual succour at his hands. The Polish diet, equally 
jealous of the interference of the Saxon and Russian soldiery in their affairs, 
and afraid to incur the hostility of Charles, refused to sanction a league that 
threatened to involve them in serious difficulties. Hence, Augustus, left to 
his own resources, was easily deprived of a throne which he seemed to hold 
against the consent of the people, while Peter was forced to conduct the war 
alone. His measures were consequently taken with promptitude and 
decision. His army was no sooner prepared for action than he re-entered 
Ingria, animat-mg the troops by his presence at the several points to which 
he directed their movements. In some accidental skirmishes with small 
bodies of the Swedes, he reaped a series of mmor successes, that inspired 
the soldiers with confidence and improved their skill for the more important 
scenes that were to follow. Constantly in motion between Pskov, Moscow, 
and Archangel, at which last place he built a fortress called the New Dvina, 
he diffused a spirit of enthusiasm amongst the soldiers, who were now 
becoming inured to action. 


An open battle at last took place in the neighbourhood of Dorpat, on the 
borders of Livonia, when General Sheremetrev fell in with the main body of 
the enemy on the 1st of January, 1702, and, after a severe conflict of four 
hours, compelled them to abandon their artillery and fly in disortler. On this 
occasion, the Swedes are said to have lost three thousand men, while there 
were but one thousand killed on the opposite side. General Sheremetrev 
was immediately created a field-marshal, anil public thanks were offered up 
for the victory. 


Following up this signal triumph, the czar equipped one fleet upon Lake 
Peipus to protect the territory of Novgorod, and manned another upon Lake 
Latloga, to resist the Swedes in case they should attempt a landing. Thus 
guarded at the wdnerable points, he was enabled to prosecute his plans in 
the interior with greater certainty and effect. 


Marshal Sheremetrev in the meantime marched upon Marienburg, a town 
on the confines of Livonia and Ingria, achieving on his progress another 
triumph over the enemy near the village of Humolova. The garrison at 


Marienburg, afraid to risk the consequences of a siege, capitulated at once, 
on condition that the inhabitants should be permitted a free passage, which 
was agreed to; but an intemperate officer having set fire to the powder 
magazine, to prevent the negotiation from being effected, by which a 
number of soldiers on both sides were killed, the Russians fell upon the 
inhabitants and destroyed the town. 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF AN EMPRESS 


Amongst the prisoners of war was a young Livonian girl, called Martha, an 
orphan who resided in the household of the Lutheran minister of 
Marienburg. 
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m;he had been marrieil the day before to a sergeant in tlie Swedish army; 
and ivhen she appeared in the presence of the Russian general Bauer, she 
was oathed in tears, in consequence of the death of her husbantl, who was 
sup- |K)sed to have perished in the melee. Struclc with her appearance, and 
curi-jus to learn the history of so interesting a person, the general took her 
to his house, and appointetl her to the superintendence of his household 
affairs. Bauer was an unmarried man, and it was not surprising that his 
intercourse with Martha should have exposed her to the imputation of 
having become his mistress; nor, indeed, is there any rea.son, judging by the 
immediate circumstances as well as the subsequent life of that celebrated 
woman, to doubt the truth of the charge. Bauer is said to have denied the 
fact, which is sufficiently probable, as it was evidently to his interest to 
acquit the lady of such an accusation; but, however that may be, it is certaui 
that Prince Meushikov, seeing her at the general’s house, and fascinated by 
her manners, solicited the general to transfer her services to his (lomestic 
establishment; which was at once acceded to by the general, who was under 
too many obligations to the prince to leave him the option of a refusal. 


Martha now became the avowed mistress of the libertine Jlenshikov, in 
which capacity she lived with him until the year 1704, when, at the early 
age of seventeen, she enslaved the czar as much by her talents as by her 
beauty, and exchanged the house of the prince for the palace of the 
sovereign. The ex-traordmary influence she subsequently e.xercised when, 
from having been the mistress she became the wife of the czar, and 
ultimately the empress Catherine, developing, throughout the various turns 
of her fortune, a genius worthy of consort with that of Peter hunself, opens 
a page m history not less wonderful than mstructive. Tlie marriage of the 


sovereign with a subject was common in Russia; but, as Voltaire remarks, 
the union of royalty with a poor stranger, captured amidst the ruins of a 
pillaged ton, is an mcident which the most marvellous combinations of 
fortune and merit never produced before or smce m the annals of the world. 


Catherine I 


(1679-1727) 


MILITARY success: FOUXD.\TION OF ST. PETERSBITRG 


The most important operations of the campaign in the year 1702 were now 
directed to the river Neva, the branches of which issue from the extremity 
of Lake Ladoga, and, subsequently reuniting, are discharged into the Baltic. 
Close to the point where the river flowed from the lake was an island, on 
which stood the strongly fortified town of Rottenburg. This place, 
maintaining a position that was of the utmost consequence to his future 
views, Peter resolved to reduce in the first instance; and, after laying siege 
to it for nearly a month, succeeded in carrying it by a-:sault. A profusion of 
rewards and honours were on this occasion distributed amongst the army, 
and a triumphal procession 
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was made to Moscow, in wliich tlie prisoners of war followed in the train of 
the conqueror. The name of Rottenburg was changetl to that of 
Schliisselburg, or city of the key, because that place was the key to Ingria 
and Finland. The solemnities and pomp by which these triumplis were 
cele]:)rated were still treated with contempt by Charles, who, believing that 
he could at any moment reduce the Russians, continued to pursue his 
victories over Augustus. But Peter was rapidly acquiring power m the very 
direction which was most fatal to his opponent, and which was directly 
calculated to lead to the speedy accomplishment of his final purpose. 


The complete occupation of the shores of the Neva was the first object to be 
achievetl. The expulsion of the enemy from all the places lying immediately 
on its borders and the possession or destruction of all the posts which the 
Swedes held in Ingria and Karelia were essential to the plans of the czar. 
Already an important fortress lying close to the river was besieged and 
reduced, and two Swetlish vessels were captured on the lake by the czar m 
person. Further successes over the Swedish gunboats, that hovered near the 
mouth of the river, hastened his victorious progress; and when he had made 
himself master of the fortress of Kantzi, on the Karelian side, he paused to 
consider whether it would be advisable to strengthen that place, and make it 
the centre of future operations, or push onwards to some position nearer to 
the sea. The latter proposal was decided upon ; and a marshy island, 
covered with brush-wood, inhabited by a few fishemien, and not very 
distant from the embouchure of the Neva, was chosen as the most 
favourable site for a new fortress. Tlie place was, by a singular anomaly, 
called Lust Eland, or Pleasure Island, and was apparently ill adapted for the 
destinies that in after-times surrounded it with glory and splendour. On this 
pestilential spot, Peter laid the foundations of the fortress of St. Petersburg, 
which gradually expanded into a city and ultimately became the capital of 
the empire. 


The country in the neighbourhood of this desolate island, or cluster of 
Swamps, was one vast morass. It did not yield a particle of stone, and the 
materials with which the citadel was built were derived from the rums of 
the works at Nianshantz. Nor were these the only tlifficulties against which 
Peter had to contentl in the construction of the fortifications. The labourers 
were not furnished with the necessary tools, and were obliged to toil by 
such expedients as their own invention could devise. So poorly were they 
appointed for a work of such magnitude that they were obliged to carry the 
earth, which was very scarce, from a considerable distance in the skirts of 
their coats, or in bags made of shreds and matting. Yet the fortress was 
completed within five months, and before the expiration of a year St. 
Petersburg contained thirty thousand houses and huts of different 
descriptions. 


So gigantic an undertaking was not accomplished without danger, as well as 
extreme labour. Peter, who could not be turned aside from his purposes by 


ordinary obstacles, collected a vast concourse of people from a variety of 
countries, including Russians, Tatars, Kalmucks, Cossacks, Ingrians, and 
Finlanders; and employed them, without intermission, and without shelter 
from an inclement climate of sixty degrees of latitude, in deepening the 
channels of the rivers and raising the general level of the islands which 
were in the winter seasons usually sunk in the floods. The severity of the 
labour, and the insufficiency of provisions, caused a great mortality 
amongst the workmen. A hundred thousand men are said to have perished 
in the first year. While this fort was in progress of erection, Peter 
despatched Menzikov to a little island lying nearer to the mouth of the river, 
to build another fortress for the protection of the entrance. The model of the 
fortress 
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was made by himself in wood. He gave it the name of Kronstadt, whicli. 
with the adjacent town and buildings, it still retains. Under the cannon of 
this impregnable fortress the largest fleet might float in shelter. 


The establishment of a new city on so unfavorable a site, and the 
contemplated removal of the seat of government, received considerable 
opposition from the boyars and upper classes, as well as from the inferior 
grades, who regarded the place with terror, in consequence of the mortality 
it had already produced. The discontent of the lower orders brojce out in 
louil complaints during Peter’s temporary absence. No measures short of 
the most despotic could have compelled the inhabitants of Moscow to 
migrate to the bleak and dismal islands of the Neva, and Peter was not slow 
to carry such measures into effect. 


If the ijeople could have looked beyond the convenience of the moment 
into the future prospects of the empire, they must at once have perceived 
the wisdom of the change. The paramount object of Peter’s policy was the 
internal improvement of Russia. The withdrawal of the nobility, the 
merchants, and the artisans from their rude capital in the interior, to an 


imperial seat on the gulf of Finland, by which they woukl be brought into 
closer intercour.se with civilised Europe, and acquire increased facilities for 
commercial enterprise, was evidently calculated to promote that object, 
which was distinctly kept in view in the place upon which the city was 
built. Peter had not forgotten the practical lessons he had learned during his 
residence in Holland. That country, the inhabitants of which in Plinj^‘s time 
were described to be amphibious, as if it were doubtful to which element, 
the land or the sea, they really belonged, had been redeemed from the ocean 
by the activity and skill of the people; and Peter, profiting by their 
experience, adopted Amsterdam as his model in securing the foundations of 
St. Petersburg. He employed several Dutch architects and masons; and the 
wharfs, canals, bridges, and rectilineal streets, planted with rows of trees, 
attest the accuracy -with which the design was accomplished. To a 
neighbouring island, which he made a depot for timber, he gave the name of 
New Holland, as if he meant to leave to posterity an acknowledgement of 
the obligations he owed to that country. 


The speculations of the czar were rapidly fulfilled in the commercial 
relations invited by the establishment of St. Petersbm’g. Five months had 
scarcely elapsed from the day of its foundation when a Dutch ship, 
freighted with merchandise, stood into the river. Before the expiration of a 
year, another vessel from Holland arrived; and the third vessel, within the 
year, that entered the new port was from England. These gratif3nng facts 
inspired confidence amongst those who had been disposed to look upon the 
project with such hasty distrust; and Peter, whose power was now rapidly 
growing up on all sides, was enabled to extend his operations in every 
direction over Ingria. The variety of affairs which, at this juncture, occupied 
his attention sufficiently proves the grasp of his capacity and the 
extraordinary energy of his mintl. At nearly the same time that he founded a 
new capital he was employed in fortifying Pskov, Novgorod, Kiev, 
Smolensk, Azov, and Archangel; and in assisting the imfortunate Augustus 
with men and money. Cornelius van Bruyer, a Dutchman, who at that period 
was travelling in Holland, states that Peter informed him that, 
notwithstanding all tliese undertakings, he had 300,000 roubles remaining 
in his coffers, after providing for all the charges of the war. 


to undertake a maritime expedition on the Tigris to subdue the people of Bit 
Yakin and the Elamites ” with their gods,” and to carry them away as 
prisoners (694 B.C.). These vessels are represented on a bas-relief at 
Kuyunjik, round transports, with the hind and foreparts bent upwards, and 
war-ships with a great projecting keel. Both classes had two decks. On the 
upper one, behind high side railings, outside which the warriors have hung 
their shields, the prisoners and men armed with spears, are seen seated. 
Between the decks sit the oarsmen, their backs turned to the forepart of the 
ship. Two rows of oars are at work, one above the other ; two long poles 
serve instead of a rudder and are disposed right and left of the stern of the 
vessel. 


Soon after Sennacherib’s son Esarhaddon had begun his reign, Abd-milkot, 
king of Sidon, the successor, apparently, of that Ithobaal or Ethbaal whom 
Sennacherib had installed there, allowed himself to be beguiled into an 
effort after independence, in unison with Sanduarri, ruler of the two towns 
of Kundu and Sizu, which are to be sought inland, to the east of Sidon. The 
attempt failed. Sidon was taken (678 B.C.), plundered, anB. laid waste ; the 
fortifications were demolished, the inhabitants led away into exile, and on 
its site a new settlement was established, which was peopled by men from 
the eastern districts of the Assyrian empire and received as a colony the 
name of Kar-Asshur-akhe-iddin (the city of Esarhaddon). In the year 671 
B.C. Esarhaddon took the field against Tirhaga of Egypt; and Baal of Tyre, 
trusting in Tirhaga’s power, exhibited insubordination. As in Shalraa- 
neser’s time, T3/re was again cut off by the Assyrians from all its supplies 
of food and water. It is not stated whether Baal was thus reduced to 
submission. But certain it is that in Asshurbanapal’s reign Baal was again 
besieged by the Assyrians, in his island city. Defences were again erected 
on the mainland opposite, and all approaches were blocked by land and sea. 
To quench their thirst the besieged are said to have been finally reduced to 
drinking salt water. The final result was that Baal submitted and tendered 
guarantees for a more loyal demeanour in future. He delivered up his own 
daughter and those of his brother as wives for the supreme king, together 
with a rich dowry, and also surrendered him his son Yahi-melek. This was 
more than Asshurbanapal required, and he sent Yahi-melek back to his 
father. Probably with the assistance of Baal’s war-ships, the Assyrians then 


The advances that the czar was thus making in strengthening and civilising 
the empire were regarded with such contempt by Charles that he is 
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reported to have said that Peter might amuse himself as he thought fit in 
Duilding a city, as he should soon find him to take it from him and set fire 
to his wooden houses. The Porte, however, did not look with indifference 
upon his movements, and sent an ambassador to him to complain of his 
preparations; but Peter replied that he was master of his own dominions, as 
the Porte was of his, ami that his object was not to infringe the peace, but to 
render Russia “respectable” upon the Euxine. 


ok 


RENEWED HOSTILITIES 


The time was now approaching when the decision of the disputes in Poland 
enabled Charles to turn back upon Ingria, where Peter was making so 
successful a stand. On the 14th of February, 1704, the primate of War-saw 
threw off his allegiance to Augustus, who was in due form deposed by the 
diet. The nomination of the new king was placed in the hands of Charles, 
who proposed Stanislaus Leszczynski, a young nobleman distinguished for 
his accomplishments, who was accordingly declared king of Poland and 
grand duke of Lithuania. But Lithuania had not as yet sent in her adherence 
to either side ; and Peter, still taking a deep interest in the fortunes of 
Augustus, whose Saxon troops were every day suffering fresh discomfitures 
from the Swedish army, sent that monarch a reinforcement of twelve 
thousand men to support his claims in the undecided province. The military 
force of Rus-sia had now become a formidable body, highly disciplined, 
and fully equipped; and Peter, without loss of time, in the spring of 1704, 
disposed the remainder of his army into two divisions, one of which he sent 
under the command of Field-Marshal Sheremetrev, to besiege Dorpat, while 
he took in person the conduct of the other against Narva, where he had 
formerly endured a signal defeat. 


Dorpat, which is better known by this siege than by the university which 
Gustavus Adolphus had previously established there, was forced to 
capitulate by a ruse de guerre. It was necessary in the first instance to 
become master of Lake Peipus, for which purpose a Russian flotilla was 
placed at the entrance of the Embach. LTpon the advance of a Swedish 
squachon a naval battle ensued, which ended in the capture or destruction of 
the whole of the enemy’s fleet. Peter now sat down before Dorpat, but, 
finding that the commandant held out for six weeks, he adopted an 
ingenious device to procure entrance into the town. He chsguised two 
regiments of infantry and one of cavalry in the uniforms of Swedish 
soldiers, giving them Swedish standards and flags. These pretended Swedes 
attacked the trenches, and the Russians feigned a fight. The garrison of the 
town, deceived by appearances, made a sortie, when the false attackers and 
the attacked reunited, fell upon the troops, and entered the town. A great 


slaughter ensued, and, to save the remainder of the garrison, the 
commandant surrendered. 


At Narva Peter was equally successfid. The siege was conducted under his 
own personal coimnand. Sword in hand, he attacked three bastions that 
offered the strongest points of defence, carried them all, and burst into the 
town. The barbarities that ensued were of a nature to revolt even the czar 
himself. Pillage, slaughter, and lustful excesses were committed by the 
infuriated men ; and Peter, shocked at the cruelties he witnessed, threw 
himself amongst the barbarians who refused to obey his orders and slew 
several of them in the public streets. A number of the unfortunate citizens 
had taken refuge in the hotel de ville; and the czar, appearing in the midst of 
them, cast his bloody sword on the table, declaring that it was stained not 
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vith the blood of the citizens but of his own soldiers, which he had shed to 
save their lives. 


These victories were decisive of the position of Peter. He was now master if 
all Ingria, the government of which he conferred upon Mcnzikov, whom 16 
created a prince of the empire and major-general in the army. The eleva-ion 
of Menzikov, through the various grades of the service, from his humble 
;ituation as a pastrycook’s boy to the highest dignities in the state, was a 
practical reproof to the indolent and ignorant nobility, who were now taught 
0 feel that merit was the only recommendation to the favour of the czar. The 
old system of promotion was closed. The claims of birth and the pride of 
!tation ceased to possess any influence at court. The great body of the 
leople, impressed with the justice that dictated this important change In the 
lispensation of honour and rewards, began for the first time to be inspired 
.vith a spirit of emulation and activity; and exactly in proportion as Peter 
orfeited the attachment of the few, whose power was daily on the decline, 
16 drew around him the mixed wonder and allegiance of the many, whose 
power he was daily enlarging. Thus were laid the foundations of a mighty 


Ampire in the hearts of a scattered population, as various in habits and in 
language as it had always been discordant in interests and disunited in 
action. 


Having acquired this valuable possession, and secured himself in St. 
Petersburg against the Swedes, it was the profound policy of Peter to keep 
up the war between Charles and Augustus, with a view to weaken by 
diversion the strength of the former. He accordingly made a great offer of 
assist- Mince to the dethroned king, and despatched General Repuin with six 
thousand horse and six thousand foot to the borders of Lithuania; while he 
advanced in person into Courland at the head of a strong force. Here he 
received a severe check, having fallen in with the Swedish general 
Lewenhauft, who defeated the Russians after an obstinate battle, in which 
the czar’s troops lost between five thousand and six thousand men, and the 
Swedes no more than two thousand. Peter, notwithstanding, penetrated into 
Courland, and laid siege to the capital, which surrendered by capitulation. 
On this occasion the Swedes degraded themselves by committing an 
extensive pillage in the palace and archives of the dukes of Courland, 
descending even into the mauso-leums to rob the dead of their jewels. The 
Russians, however, before they would take charge of the vaults, made a 
Swedish colonel sign a certificate that their sacrilegious depredations were 
the acts of his own countrymen. 


POLISH AFF.-URS 


The greatest part of Courland, as well as the whole of Ingria, had now been 
conquered in detail by Peter, and, as Charles was still engrossed by his 
operations in Poland and Saxony, he returned to Moscow to pass the winter; 
but intelligence of the approach of the Swedish king at the head of a 
powerful force towards Grodno, where the combmed armies of Russia and 
Saxony were encamped, recaOed him from his repose. Peter umnediately 
hastened to the field, and found all the avenues occupied by Swedish 
troops. A battle ensued near Frauenstadt, in which the flower of the 
confederated battalions, under the command of General Schullemberg, to 
the number of eighteen thousand men, six thousand of whom were 
Russians, suffered a complete defeat. With an insignificant exception, they 


were nearly all slain. Some authorities attribute this disaster to the treachery 
of a French regiment, which had the care of the Saxon artillery; but it is 
certain that the most sanguinary atroci-H. W. — VOL. XVII. T 
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ties were committed on both sides, in a contest upon the issues of which 
two crowns appeared to be dependent. 


The consequences of tliis overthrow would have been immediately fatal to 
Augustus, but for the energy of the czar, who, rapidly organising an army of 
twenty thousand men, urged that wavering prince to take advantage of 


the absence of Charles in Sax-ony, and throw himself once more into 
Poland. A revolt in Astrakhan called Peter into that part of his territories; 
but he deputed General Patkul, a brave Livonian, who had formerly made 
his escape from the hands of Charles, and had passed from the service of 
Augustus into that of the czar, to explain the necessity of the measure. 
Augustus yielded to the advice of his ally, and marched into Poland; but he 
had no sooner made good his progress than, suddenly panic-struck by the 
mcreasing successes of Charles, he resolved to sue for peace upon any 
terms at which it could be procured. He accordingly invested two 
ambassadors with full powers to treat confidentially with Charles, and had 
the temerity to cast Patkul into prison. While the plenipotentiaries were 
negotiatmg this sliameful treaty at the camp of Charles XII, Menshikov 
joined the forces of Augustus at Kalish with thirty thousand men. The 
consternation of Augustus at this unexpected remforcement was 
indescribable ; and his confusion amounted almost to despair upon the 
receipt of mtelligence that ten thousand Swedes, imder the command of 
General Meierfeldt, were on their march to give him battle. 


In this dilemma he transmitted a private message to General Meierfeldt to 
inform him of the negotiation he liad opened with his master; but that 
general, naturally treating the whole affair as a mere pretext to gam time, 
made preparations for hostilities. The superior force of the Russians decided 
the fate of the day, and, after having defeated the Swedes with great 
slaughter, they entered Warsaw in triumph. Had Augustus relied upon the 


energy and friendship of his ally, he would now have been replaced upon 
his throne; but the timidity that tempted him to cast himself upon the mercy 
of Charles was prolific of misfortunes. He had scarcely entered Warsaw as a 
victor when he was met by his own plenipotentiaries, who placed before 
him the treaty they 
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ad just concluded, by which he had forfeited the crowii of Poland forever. 
lis humiliation was complete. Thus the weak and vacillating Augustus, 

‘resh from a triumph that ought to have placed him upon the throne of 
‘oland, was a vassal in its capital, while Charles was giving the law in 
Leipsic nd reigning in his lost electorate. 

His struggles to escape from the disgrace into which his folly and his fears 
;ad plunged him only drew down fresh contempt upon his head. He wrote to 
/harles a letter of explanation and apology, in which he begged pardon for 
Having obtained a victory against his will, protesting that it was entirely the 
jict of the Russians, wliom it was his full intention to have abandoned, in 


tonformity with the wishes of Charles; and assuring that monarch that he 


TOuld do anything in his power to render him satisfaction for the great 
wrong 


lie had committed in daring to beat his troops. Not content with this piece 


)f humility, and fearing to remain at Warsaw, he proceeded to Saxony, and, 
n the heart of his own dominions, where the members of his family were 

ugitives, he surrenderetl in person to the victorious Swede. Charles was too 
eonscious of his advantages not to avail himself of them to the full, and not 


Duly made the timid Augustus fulfil all the stipulations of the treaty, by 
which 


18 renounced the crowai of Poland, abandoned his alliance with the czar, 
surrendered the Swedish prisoners, and gave up all the deserters, includmg 
General Patkul, whom Augustus had arrested by a violation of good faith, 
Out he forced hun to WTite a letter to Stanislaus, congratulatmg him on his 
accession to the throne. The unfortunate Patkul was no sooner delivered 
into the hands of Charles than he condenmed him to be broken on the wheel 
and quartered. 


The timid and treacherous conduct of Augustus and the deliberate cruelty of 
Charles drew from Peter expressions of unbounded indignation. He laid a 
statement of the whole circimistances before the principal potentates of 
Europe, and declared his determination to use all the means in his power to 
itrive Stanislaus from the throne of Poland. The first measure he adopted 
was the holding of a conference with several of the Polish grandees, whom 
he completely gained over to his side by the suavity of his manners. At a 
subsequent meeting it was agreed that the throne of Poland was in fact 
vacant, and that a diet should be summoned for the purpose of electing a 
king. Wlaen the diet assembled, Peter urged upon their attention the 
peculiar circumstances in which the country was placed, and the 
impossibility of eiTecting any substantial resistance against the ambitious 
intrigues of Charles, unless a new king were placed upon the throne. His 
views were confirmed by the voice of the assembly, who agreed to the 


public declaration of an interregnum, and to the investiture of the primate in 
the office of regent until the election should have taken place. 


CHARLES XII INVADES RUSSIA (1707 A.O.) 


But while these proceedings were going forward at Lublin, King Stanislaus, 
who had been previously acknowledged by most of the sovereigns of 
Europe, was advancing into Poland at the head of sixteen Swedish 
regiments, and was received with regal honours in all the places through 
which he passed. Nor was this the only danger that threatened to arrest the 
course of the proposed arrangements for the settlement of the troubles of 
Poland. Charles, whose campaign in Saxony had considerably enriched his 
treasury, was now pre— 


Eared to take the field with a well-disciplined army of forty-five thousand 
men, esides the force commanded by General Lewenhaupt ; and he did not 
affect 
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to conceal his intention to make Russia the theatre of war, in which purpose 
he was strengthenei 1 by an offer on the part of the Porte to enter into an 
offensive alhance with liini against Peter, whose interference in the affairs 
of Poland excited great jealousy and alarm in Turkey. Charles calculated in 
some degree m upon tlie support he might receive from the Russians 
themselves, who, he I believed, would be easily induced to revolt against 
Peter, in consequence of the innovations he had introduced and the 
expenses that he would be likely to entail upon them by a protracted war. 


But the people of Russia were well aware that mere personal ambition did 
not enter into the scheme of Peter, and that, although he had broken through 
many antiquated and revered customs, yet that he had conferred such 
permanent benefits upon the empire as entitled him to their lasting 
gratitude. Whatever prospects of success, therefore, Charles might have 


flattered hhnself upon deriving from the dissatisfaction of the great mass of 
the community were evidently vague and visionary. But the argument was 
sufficient for all his purposes in helping to inspire his soldiers with 
confidence. About this time the French envoy at the court of Saxony 
attempted to effect a reconciliation between Charles and the czar, when the 
former made his memorable reply that he would treat with Peter in Moscow 
; which answer being conveyed to Peter produced his equally memorable 
commentary — ” My brother Charles wishes to play the part of Alexander, 
but he shall not find a Darius in me.” 


Rapid preparations were made on both sides for the war which had now 
become inevitable. In the autumn of 1707 Charles commenced his march 
from Altranstadt, paying a visit to Augustus at Dresden as he passed 
through that city, and hastening onwards through Poland, where his soldiers 
committed such devastations that the peasantry rose in arms against them. 
He finally fixed his winter quarters in Lithuania. During the time occupied 
by these movements Peter was wintering at Moscow, where, after an 
absence of two years, he had been received with universal demonstrations 
of aft’ection. He was busily occupied in inspecting the new manufactories 
that had been established in the capital, when news reached him of the 
operations of the Swedish army. He immediately departed, and, with six 
hundred of the guards established his headquarters in the city of Grodno. 
Charles no sooner heard of his arrival at that place than, with his usual 
impetuosity, he hastened forwards with only eight hundred men to besiege 
the town. 


By a mistake, the life of Peter was nearly sacrificed. A German officer, who 
commanded the gate towards which Charles approached, imagining that the 
whole Swedish army was advancing, fled from his post and left the passage 
open to the enemy. General consternation prevailed throughout the city as 
the rumour spread ; and the victorious Charles, cutting in pieces the few 
Russians who ventured to contest his progress, made himself master of the 
town. The czar, impressed with the belief that the report was true, retreated 
behind the ramparts, and effected his escape through a gate at which 
Charles had placed a guard. Some Jesuits, whose house, being the best in 
the town, was taken for the use of Charles, contrived in the course of the 
night to inform Peter of the real circmnstances ; upon which the czar re- 
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proceeded to the subjection of the other island king of Phcsnicia, Yakinlu of 
Aradus. He also was compelled to send his daughter to Nineveh with many 
presents ; every such addition to his harem was peculiarly grateful to 
Asshurbanapal. Subsequently, however, Yakinlu again fell into disgrace, 
and was deposed ; perhaps not without the co-operation of his ten sons, who 
all presented themselves, mth valuable presents, at Asshurbanapal’s court, 
to make application for the vacant throne. It was given to one of them, 
called Azebaal ; the rest were bought off with honours. The period to which 
these events belong cannot be exactly determined ; it is possible that they 
may have some connection with the fact that Asshurbanapal’s brother 
Shamash-shum-ukin succeeded in rousing the vassals in the west to 
rebellion. In connection with a campaign which was undertaken against the 
Arab prince Yauta about 640 B.C., the towns of Ushu and Akko were 
punished in exemplary fashion, for negligent payment of the tribute and for 
repudiating their allegiance. This may have been the last warlike action 
which an Assyrian army performed in the territory of Phoenicia, although 
an Assyrian governor of Simyra, with the rank of an eponymos, or limmu, 
is mentioned as late as the year 636 B.C. 


Syria and Palestine did not escape the blows of fate whose force wrecked 
the Assyrian empire after Asshurbanapal’s reign. Hordes of Scythian 
horsemen, carrying bows and javelins, broke in from the north and 
penetrated as far as the frontiers of Egypt (about 625 B.C.). Presents from 
Psamthek I are said to have induced them to turn back. Before leaving Syria 
the stragglers plundered the sanctuary of Aphrodite at Askalon. The power 
of Egypt was again increased under the rule of Psamthek, for his special 
care was the creation of a mercenary army composed of Carians and 
lonians, and so strong did it become that his son and successor, Neku IT 
(608 B.C.), was able to go still further and attempt to recover the dominion 
which the Pharaohs of the New Kingdom had possessed in Syria. Josiah of 
Judah, who was foolhardy enough to oppose him at Megiddo, was by him 


entered the city, forced the Swedish guard, and contended for possession in 
the streets. But the approach of the Swedish army compelled him at last to 
retire, and to leave Grodno in the hands of the conqueror. 


The advance of the Swedes was now marked by a succession of triumphs; 
and Peter, finding that Charles was resolved to pursue him, and that the 
invader had but five hundred miles to traverse to the capital, an interval 
unprotected by any places of consequence, with the exception of Smolensk, 
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)nceived a masterly plan for drawing him into a part of the country where jj 
could obtain neither magazines nor subsistence for his army, nor, in case of 
‘jcessity, secure a safe retreat. With this design he withdrew to the right mk 
of the Dnieper,’ where he established himself behind sheltered lines, om 
which lie might attack the enemy at an advantage, preserving to himself 
free communication with Smolensk, and abundant means of reUeat over a 
nmtry that yielded plentiful resources for his troops. 


In order to render this measure the more certain, he despatched General 
ioltz at the. head of fifteen thousand men to join a body of twelve thousand 
‘ossacks, with strict orders to lay waste the whole province for a circle of 
[lirty miles, and then to rejoin the czar at the position he had taken up on lie 
bank of the Dnieper. This bold movement was executed as swiftly as it !-as 
planned; and the Swedes, reduced to immediate extremity for want of irage, 
were compelled to canton their army until the following May. Accus-jmed, 
however, to the reverses of war, they were not daunted by danger or {itigue, 
but it was no longer doubtful that both parties were on the eve of ecisive 
events. They regarded the future, however, with very different opes. 
Charles, heated with victories, and panting for further acquisitions, arveyed 
the vast empire, upon the borders of which he now hung like a cloud, s if it 
were already within his grasp; while Peter, more wary and self-pos- sssed, 
conscious of the magnitude of the stake for which he fought, and ware of 


the great difficulties of his situation, occupied himseK in making proision 
against the worst.’ = 


REVOLT OF THE COSSACKS OF THE DON; MAZEPPA 


Meantime there were foes at home that had demanded the attention of he 
czar.« The strelitz were not the only military body belonging to old lussia 
whose existence had become mcompatible with the requirements of modern 
state. The undisciplined Cossack armies, which had hitherto ormed a 
rampart for Russia against barbarian hordes, were also to undergo 
ransformation. The empire had many causes of complaint against the Cos- 
acks, particularly those of the Ukraine and the Don who had formerly sus- 
ained the usurper, Dmitri, and from whose ranks had issued the terrible 
Atenka Radzin. 


In 1706 the Cossacks of the Don had revolted agamst the government of he 
czar because they were forbidden to give asylum in their camp to refugee 
«asants or taxpayers. The ataman Boulavine and his aids, Nekrassov, 
Prolov, and Dranyi, called them to arms. They murdered Prince George 
Dolgoruki, defeated the Russians on the Liskovata, took Tcherkask, and 
nenaced Azov, all the while proclaiming their fidelity to the czar and 
accusing ;he voyevods of having acted without orders. They were in turn 
defeated by Vasili Dolgoruki, Bulavin was murdered by his own soldiers 
and Nekrassov with only two thousand men took refuge in the Kuban. After 
clearing out the rebel camps Dolgoruki wi-ote: “The chief traitors and 
mutineers have been hung, together with one out of ten of the others; and all 
the bodies have been placed on rafts and allowed to drift with the current 
that the Dontsi may be stricken with terror and moved to repent.” 


Since the disgrace of Samoilovitch, Mazeppa had been the hetman of the 
Little Russian Cossacks in Ukrauie. Formerly a page of John Casimir, king 


of Poland, he had in his youth experienced the adventure made famous by 


‘ The ancient Borystbenes. 
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the poem of Lord Byron and the pictures of Horace Vernet. Loosened from 
the back of the untamed horse that fled with him to the deserts of Ukraine, 
he at once took rank in the Cossack army, and rose by means of treachery, 
practised against all the chiefs in turn, to fill the highest posts in the military 
service. His good fortune created for him niunerous enemies; but the czar, 
who admired him for his intelligence and had faith in his fidehty, invariably 
delivered over to him his detractors. He put to death the monk Solomon for 
revealing his intrigues with Sophia and the king of Poland, and later 
denunciators shared the same fate. 


Ukraine, meanwhile, was being undermined by various factions. Li the 
Cossack army there was always a Russian party, a party that wished to 
restore the Polish domination, and a party which designed to deliver over 
the country to the Turks. In 1693 Petrik, a Turkish chief, invaded Ukraine 
but failed in his attempts at subjugation. Moreover, profound dissent existed 
between the army and the sedentary populations of Ukraine. The hetman 
was constantly scheming to make hhnself intlependent, the ofhcers of the 
army objected to rendering an account of their actions to others, and the 
soldiers wished to live at the country’s expense without working or paying 
taxes. The farmers, who had founded the agricultural prosperity of the 
country, the citizens in towns who were not secure in the pursuit of their 
avocations, the whole peaceful and laborious population, in fact, longed to 
be free from this turbulent military oligarchy and called upon the czar at 
Moscow to liberate them. 


Mazeppa represented the military element in Ukraine and knew that he was 
odious to the quiet classes. The czar showered proofs of confidence upon 
him, but Mazeppa had reason to fear the consolidation of the Russian state. 
The burdens that the empire imposed upon the vassal state were day by day 
becoming heavier, and the war against Charles XH served to increase them 
still more. There was everything to fear from the imperious humour and 
autocratic pretensions of the czar, and the irmnhient invasion of the Swedes 
was certain to precipitate a crisis; either Little Russia would become 
independent with the aid of strangers, or their defeat on her soil would deal 
the death-blow to her prosperity and hopes for tlie future. Ivnowing that the 


hour was approaching when he should be obliged to obey the white czar 
Mazeppa allowed himself to be drawn into cormnimication with Stanislaus 
Leszczynski, the king of Poland elected by the Swedish party. The witty 
princess Dolskaia gave him an alphabet in cipher. Hitherto Mazeppa had 
given over to the czar all letters containing propositions of betrayal, just as 
the czar had surrendered to him his accusers. On receiving the letters of the 
princess he remarked with a smile : ” Wicked woman, she wishes to draw 
me away from the czar.” 


Wlien, however, the hand of the sister of Menshikov was refused to one of 
his cousins, when the Swedish war and the passage of Muscovite troops 
limited his authority and increased taxation in his territory, when the czar 
sent urgent injunctions for the equipment of troops after the European 
fashion, and he could feel the spirit of rebellion against Moscow constantly 
growing around hun, he wrote to Leszczynski that though the Polish army 
was weak in numbers it had his entire good will. His confidant Orlik was in 
the secret of all these manoeuvres, and several of his subordinates who had 
divined them undertook to denounce him to the czar. The denimciation was 
very precise and revealed all the secret negotiations with the emissaries of 
the king and of the princess Dolskaia; but it failed before the blind 
confidence of the czar. Palei, one of the denunciators, was exiled to Siberia; 
Iskra and 
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otchonbei, the remaining two, were forced by torture to avow themselves 
ilumniators, and were then delivered over to the hetman and beheaded. 
lazeppa reahsed that good fortune such as his could not long endure, and the 
lalcontents urged upon him the consideration of the common safety. At this 


incture Charles XII arrived in the neighbourhood of Little Russia. ” It is the 


|” 


i’vil who brings him here!” cried Mazeppa, and placed between his two 
dwerful enemies he exerted all his craft to preserve the independence of his 
(tie state without giving himself into the hands of either Charles XII or 
jeter the Great. When the latter invited him to join the army he feigned 
bless; but Menshikov ap{5roaching simultaneously with Charles XII, it 


las necessary to make a choice. Mazeppa left his bed, rallied his most 


levoted Cossacks about him, and crossed the Desna for the purpose of 
effecting 


junction with the Polish army. At this the czar issued a proclamation 


lenouncing the treason of Mazeppa, his alliance with the heretics, his plots 
to 


)ring Ukraine once more under vassalage to Poland and to restore the 
temples 


;)f God and the holy monasteries to the uniates. Mazeppa’s capital, Baturin, 


Ivas taken by Menshikov and rased to the ground, his accomplices perished 
on 


he wheel or the scaffold.? 
MAZEPPA JOINS CHARLES XII ; PULTOWA 


Mazeppa with his army passed over the Desna; his followers, however, 
believed they were being led against Charles, and deserted their hetman as 
i50on as his views were known, because they had more to fear from Peter 
than !to hope from Charles. The hetman joined the Swedes with only seven 
thousand men, but Charles prosecuted his march and despised every 
warning. He passed the Desna; the country on the farther side became more 
and more desolate, and appearances more melancholy, for the winter was 


one of the most severe; hundreds of brave Swedes were frozen to death 
because Charles insisted upon pursuing his march even in December and 
January. The civil war in Poland in the mean time raged more violently - 
than ever, and Peter sent divisions of his Russians to harass and persecute 
the partisans of Stanislaus. The three men who stood in most immediate 
relation to the Swedish king. Piper, Rehnskold, and Levenhaupt, belonged, 
indeed, among the greatest men of their century; but they were sometimes 
disunited in their opinions, and sometimes incensed and harassed by the 
obstinacy of the king. 


Mazeppa fell a sacrifice to his connection with Charles, his residence 
(Baturin) was destroyed by Menshikov, and his faithful Cossacks, upon 
Peter’s demand, were obliged to choose another hetman (November, 1708). 
Neither Piper nor Mazeppa could move the obstinate king to relinquish his 
march towards the ill-fortified city of Pultowa. Mazeppa represented to him 
in vain that, by an attack upon Pultowa he would excite the Cossacks of the 
Falls (Zaparogians) against him; and Piper entreated him, to no purpose, to 
draw nearer to the Poles, who were favourable to his cause, and to march 
towards the Dnieper; he continued, however, to sacrifice his men by his 
march, till, in February (1709), a thaw set in. 


He was successful in gaining the favour of the Zaparogians through their 
hetman, Horodenski; but fortune had altogether forsaken the Swedes since 
January. In that month they were in possession of Moprik; in February, the 
battles at Goronodek and Rashevka were decided in favour of the Russians; 
in March, Sheremetrev took Gaditch, which was occupied by the Swedes, 
and thereby gave a position to the Russian army which could not but prove 
destructive to the Swedes, who were obliged to besiege Pultowa without the 
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necessary means, because their intractable king insisted upon the siege. In 
April and May, the Swedes exerted themselves in vain in throwing up 
trenches before the miserable fortifications of Pultowa, whilst the Russians 


were enclos-ing them in a net. One part of the Russians had already passed 
the Vorskla in May, and Peter had no sooner arrived, in the middle of June, 
than the whole army passed the river, in order to offer a decisive 
engagement to the invaders. 


Rehnskold acted as commander-in-chief at the battle of Pultowa; for 
Charles had received a dangerous wound in his foot ten days before, and 
was unable to mount his horse. The Swedes on this day performed miracles 
of bravery, but everything was against them, for the Russians fought this 
time at least for their country, and had at length gained experience in the 
field. The defeat of the Swedes is easily explained, when it is known that 
they were in want of all the munitions of war, even powder and lead, that 
they were obliged to storm the enemy’s fortifications in opposition to an 
overwhelming numerical force, and that Levenhaupt and Rehnskold were 
so much disunited in opinion that the former, in his report of the 
engagement at Pultowa, makes the bitterest complaints against the 
commander-in-chief, which have since that time been usually adopted by all 
historians. Of the whole Swedish army, only fourteen or fifteen thousand 
under Levenhaupt and Kreuz succeeded in erecting an ill-fortified camp on 
the Dnieper, where they were shut up by the Russians and the river. 


This small force might possibly have succeeded in fighting its way into 
Poland, and Charles had at first adopted this determination; he was, 
however, with great trouble, induced to pass the Dnieper, and accompanied 
by a small guard, to take refuge in Turkey. His plan was to reach the Bug 
over the pasture lands which then belonged to the Tatars on the Black Sea, 
and, aided by the Turks and the Tatars, to make his way first to 
Otchakovand then to Bender, whence he hoped to persuade the Turks to 
take part in the Polish affairs._ As soon as the king had escaped (July 10th, 
1709), Levenhaupt, mourning over the sacrifice which the wilfulness of 
Charles had brought upon his Swedes, concluded a capitulation, in virtue of 
which all the baggage and artillery were surrendered to the Russians, 
together with the remnant of the Swedish army, which, calculating those 
who had been taken prisoners in the battle, amounted in all to about 
eighteen thousand men. 


Charles’ flight to Bender, and his long residence of five years in Turkey, 
were the most favourable events which could have occurred for the 
accomplishment of Peter’s great plans. He was now master in Poland. In the 
Swedish, German, and French adventurers who had been in Charles’ army, 
he received the very best instructors of his people. Among those who 
entered into his service, there were experienced officers, artillerymen, 
architects, and engineers. 


The Swedes, who for thirteen long years were neither set at liberty nor 
accorded by their impoverished country the usual support of prisoners of 
war, were distributed over the whole of Russia, and sent far into Siberia. 
They founded schools and institutions, in order to get a livelihood, and used 
their knowledge and experience against their will for the promotion of 
Peter’s designs. This was the more important, as there was not a man 
among those many thousand prisoners who was not in a condition to teach 
the Russians to whom he came something of immediate utility, drawn from 
his experience in his native land. Many never returned to their homes, 
because they had raised up institutions and commenced undertakings which 
were as advantageous to themselves as to the Russian Empire.* 


PETER THE GREAT AT THE BATTLE OF PULTOWA (Painted forTuE 
Historians’ History of the World by Thure de Tluilstrupl 
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PETER AND THE POWERS 


A treaty was entered into by Poland, Prussia, and Denmark, which restored 
to those states the conquests of Gustavus Adolphus, and to Russia her 
sovereignty over her ancient possessions of Livonia, Ingria, and a part of 
Finland. When these preliminaries were settled, Peter went in person to 
make a defensive treaty with the elector of Brandenburg, the first king of 
Prussia; a mode of negotiation unusual amongst sovereigns, but which was 
perfectly consistent with the individual character and promptitude of the 
czar. Having concluded these important plans, he proceeded to reduce some 
Swedish fortresses, and to bombard the town of Riga, the capital of Livonia, 
where he lost between nine and ten thousand men by a pestilence that was 
then raging in that place. The garrison, struck down by two enemies — the 
plague and the Russians, and scarcely able to decide which was the more 
fatal — speedily capitulated; and Livonia was once more rendered tributary 
to Muscovy. 


In the meanwhile Charles was employing all his interest at Constantinople 
to prevail upon the sultan to undertake a war against Russia, which the sul- 
tan was easily induced to embrace, in consequence of the ravages 
committed by the Muscovite troops on the frontiers of Turkey, and the 
rapidly extending power of the czar on the sea of Azov and the Black Sea. 
The khan of the Crimean Tatars naturally regarded with apprehension the 
Russian establishment at Azov, which the Turks had been forced to 
surrender a few years before; and he, therefore, strengthened the arguments 
that were submitted to the Divan to persuade them into a declaration of 
hostilities against the common enemy. A statement setting forth the 
formidable advances that Russia was making in her navy on the Don and in 
the harbour of Taganrog, and of the spirit of acquisition she was constantly 
exhibiting in her encroachments upon the border lands, was laid before the 
council by Poniatowski, the active friend of the Swedish king, and was 
immediately assented to by the mufti. In order to render the views of the 
sultan still more impressive. Count Tolstoi, the czar’s ambassador at 
Constantinople, was arrested in the public streets, and committed to the 
castle of the Seven Towers. 


The indignity offered to Peter in the person of his minister was scarcely 
necessary to inflame his irritable temper. Within a short space of time his 
plenipotentiary in Saxony was broken on the wheel, and his ambassador in 
London imprisoned for debt; but these events had taken place before the 
battle of Pultowa, which suddenly elevated him to the highest consideration 
amongst contemporary sovereigns. The insult, therefore, which the sultan 
cast upon him by the arrest of Count Tolstoi was the more acutely felt, as it 
appeared to treat hira with contempt in the very hour of victory. He soon 
made the necessary arrangements for the approaching war, sending one 
division of his army to Moldavia, another to Livonia; and fleets to Azov, the 
Baltic, and the Black Sea. It was necessary, however, to return to Moscow 
to make provision for the government during his absence, and while he was 
there he issued a conscription for the purpose of recruiting his army. 


CATHERINE ACKNOWLEDGED AS PETER’s WIFE (1711 A.D.) 


The time was now arrived for acknowledging before his subjects his 
marriage with Catherine, which had taken place privately in 1707; and 
accordingly, on the 6th of March, 1711, the czarina Catherine Alexievna 
was solemnly declared to be his legitimate wife. The ascendency which 
Catherine had 
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acquired over him was not more extraordinary than it was propitious. 
Peter’s disposition was naturally impatient and cruel, and when he was 
excited to acts of severity he could not be restrained by any appeal to his 
reason or his humanity. The only influence that possessed any permanent 
power over him was that of female society; and the remarkably sweet 
temper of Catherine, who was never known to be out of humour, invariably 
tranquillised him, even in his most angry moods, so complete was the 
fascination she exercised over his mind that the agony of those spasmodic 
fits to which he was subject yielded to her soothing presence. Without 
forgetting the low condition from which she sprang, she maintained the 


defeated. Syria seems to have submitted to him, as far as the countries 
bordering the Euphrates. Gaza offered resistance, but was taken. 


But it was only for a short time that Neku IT could feel himself a conqueror. 
Nabopolassar sent his son Nebuchadrezzar against him, and at Carchemish 
on tlje Euphrates a battle was fought in the 3’ear 605 B.C. which Neku lost. 
Nebuchadrezzar could not at once completely follow up his victory, for he 
had to return to Babylon, where his father had in the meantime died. Still 
the Babylonians now had a free hand in Syria, and Neku did not again 
venture to face them. 


The PhcEnicians had long learnt how to make the best of a foreign 
supremacy. A strong party which held it advisable to side with 
Nebuchadrezzar as the most powerful of the rivals for the lordship over 
Assyria, appears to have held the reins of government in Tyre, when Apries 
(Uah-ab-Ra) attained that of Egypt. The latter, as Herodotus relates, 
immediately on his accession, took the field against Sidon and gave battle 
to the Tyrians by sea ; and then only does it appear that opinion changed 
and Tyre allowed herself to enter into negotiations with Egypt. Otherwise, 
in 587 Nebuchadrezzar would have had no grounds for not only proceeding 
with his army to renew the siege of Jerusalem, but also advancing against 
Tyre. Apries did not venture to march against the Babylonians, but left the 
Jews and Tyrians to their fate. Already in July, 586, the capital of the 
kingdom of Judah had been conquered : the town was destroyed and the 
people led away into exile in Babylonia. According to Ezekiel the Tyrians 
hailed the fall of 
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Jerusalem with joy : the gate which barred the nations was broken, another 
commercial route was opened ujj. But according to Menander, in 587 
Nebuchadrezzar had already begun to blockade Ithobaal II in his island. 
Tyre resisted longer than ever before, aad Ithobaal II did not surrender for 
thirteen years (574), and probably then only because he was compelled to 


pomp of majesty with irreproachable propriety, and united an air of ease 
and authority that excited the admiration of those by whom she was 
surrounded. She was not distinguished by that lofty beauty which would 
seem to sympathise with these august qualities; nor was she either very 
brilliant in conversation or of a very quick imagination, but she was 
graceful and animated; her features were pretty and expressive, and a tone 
of good sense and kindness always pervaded her actions. She was 
admirably formed for the sphere she embellished, and, above all, for the 
peculiar necessities of the era that called her to the throne. Her devotion to 
Peter was boundless. She constantly attended him, even upon occasions of 
the utmost danger, and especially upon this eventful expedition, when she 
accompanied him upon his campaign into Turkey. 


WAR WITH TURKEY 


The whole body of troops which the precautions of the czar had enabled 
him to collect amounted to 130,000 men; but, being distributed in different 
quarters, and failing to join the czar on the Pruth, as he expected, he was 
obliged to proceed with an army that fell short of 40,000 men. The perils of 
the enterprise were so apparent that Peter issued orders requiring the 
women who followed in the train of the army to return; but Catherine, who 
insisted upon remaining with the czar, prevailed upon him to retract his 
determination. This slight circumstance eventually proved to be the 
salvation of the czar and his empire. 


From Sorokat the army proceeded to Jassy, where Peter was led to expect 
supplies from the prince of Wallachia, with whom he had entered into a 
secret negotiation; but the sultan, warned of the prince’s intended revolt, 
suddenly deposed him, and appointed Cantemir in his place. But Cantemir, 
who was a Christian prince, was no less inclined to assist the czar, and 
proffered him such aid as he could command; admitting very candidly, 
however, that his subjects were attached to the Porte,’ and firm in their 
allegiance. In this extremity Peter found himself at the head of a very 
inadequate force in the heart of a wild and rugged country, where the 
herbage was destroyed by swarms of locusts, and where it was impossible 
to procure provisions for the troops. The dangers of his situation, however, 
offered a valuable test of the fidelity and endurance of the soldiers, who, 
although they suffered the most severe privation, never uttered a single 
complaint. 


In this state of things, intelligence was received that the Turkish army had 
crossed the Danube, and was marching along the Pruth. Peter called a 
council of war, and declared his intention of advancing at once to meet the 
enemy; in which measure all the generals, except one, expressed their con- 


[‘ Porte is the name given to the chief office of the Ottoman government, so 
called from the gate of the palace at which justice was administered. The 
name is applied also to the Ottoman court — the government of the Turkish 
Empire. | 
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urrence. The dissentient officer reminded the czar of the misfortunes of the 
ang of Sweden in the Ukraine, and suggested to him the possibility that 
‘antemir miglit disappoint him; but Peter was resolved, and, after a 
fatiguing march for three nights over a desert heath, the troops arrived on 
the I8th of June at the river Pruth. Here they were joined by Prince 
Cantemir, With a few followers, and they continued their march until the 
27th, when |[hey discovered the enemy, to the number of 200,000 men, 
already crossing ‘the river. There was no alternative left but to form the 
lines of battle; and Peter, perceiving that the enemy was endeavouring to 
surround him with cavalry, extended his lines a considerable way along the 
right bank. 


The situation of the army at this juncture was extremely unfortunate. The 
great body of the Turkish soldiers were before the Russians on one side of 
the river, and on the other the hostile Tatars of the Crimea. The czar was 
thus completely surrounded, his means of escape by the river were cut off, 
and the great numbers of the Turks rendered a flight in the opposite 
direction impossible. He was placed in more critical circumstances than 
Charles at Pultowa, and he had been misled, like that unfortunate prince, by 
an ally who did not possess the power of fulfilling his promise. But his 
presence of mind and indomitable courage never forsook him. He formed 
his army, which consisted in detail of 31,554 infantry, and only 6,692 
cavalry, into a hollow square, placing the women in the centre, and prepared 
to receive the disorderly but furious onslaught of the Turks. It is evident 
that, if the forces of the sultan had been commanded by skilful officers, the 
contest must have been speedily terminated. But the superior discipline of 
the Russians was shown in the steadiness with which they met the charge, 
and maintained themselves against such great odds. The Turks injudiciously 
confined their attack to one side of the sc[uare, by which, although the loss 
sustained by the Russians was immense, the czar was enabled constantly to 
relieve the troops, and supply the front with fresh men. The fight continued 
for three days. Their ammunition was at last exhausted, and there remained 


no choice between surrendering and making a desperate attempt to cut their 
way through the enemy. This latter proposition is said to have been 
entertained by Peter, who proposed to force a passage in the night, 
accompanied by his officers and a few select men; but it is extremely 
unlikely that he should have contemplated a step that must inevitably have 
sacrificed the czarina and the remnant of his brave army. 


Catherine’s Heroism; tJie Peace of Pruth 


It is not improbable, however, that Peter may have conceived some heroic 
design for forcing a passage; but the certainty of failure must have 
overruled such an intention almost as soon as it was formed. After the 
agitation of that eventful day, he surrendered himself to the anxiety by 
which he was oppressed, and, retiring to his tent on the third night, gave 
strict orders that he should be left undisturbed. It was on this occasion that 
the genius and influence of the czarina preserved the empire, her consort, 
and the army. She who had accompanied him through so many dangers, 
who had shared in the toils of the field without murmuring, and partaken in 
the fatigues consequent upon his reforms and improvements, had a right to 
be heard at a moment of such critical importance. In despite, therefore, of 
his prohibition she entered his tent, and representing to him the perils by 
which they were on all sides environed, urged upon him the necessity of 
seeking to negotiate a peace. She not only suggested this measure, which 
was probably the very 
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last that might have occurred to Peter, but she undertook to carry it into 
effect herself. It is the immemorial custom in the East to approach all 
sovereigns, or their representatives, with presents, and Catherine, aware of 
that usage, collected all her own jewels and trinkets, and those of the 
women who had accompanied the expedition, giving a receipt for their 
value to be discharged on their return to Moscow, and dispatched the vice 
chancellor, accompanied by an officer, with a letter from Marshal 


Sheremetrev to the grand vizir, proposing negotiations for a treaty of 
peace.’ 


Some hours elapsed, and no answer was returned. It was supposed that the 
bearers of the letter were put to death, or placed under arrest, when a second 
officer was despatched with a duplicate of the letter, and it was determined 
in a council of war, that, should the vizir refuse to accept the proffered 
terms, an attempt should be made to break through the enemy’s ranks. With 
this view an intrenchraent was rapidly formed, and the Russians advanced 
within a hundred paces of the Turkish lines. A suspension of arms, 
however, was immediately proclaimed by the enemy, and negotiations were 
opened for a treaty. 


It would appear strange that the vizir should have consented to a cessation 
of hostilities under such circumstances, when the Russians were completely 
at his mercy; but he was aware that the Russian troops in Moldavia had 
advanced to the Danube after reducing the town of Brabilow, and that 
another division of the general army was on its march from the frontiers of 
Poland. He, therefore, considered it advisable to avail himself of that 
opportunity to dictate to Peter the terms upon which he wished to terminate 
the campaign, knowing that if he postponed the treaty he would be 
compelled to renew the war against the whole force of the empire. The 
conditions he proposed were sufficiently humihating. He demanded the 
restitution of Azov, the demolition of the harbour of Taganrog, the 
renouncement of all further interference in the affairs of Poland and the 
Cossacks, a free passage for Charles back to his own country, and the 
withdrawal from the sea of Azov and the Black Sea. Peter subscribed to all 
these conditions, but refused to deliver up Prince Cantemir to the sultan, 
declaring that he would rather cede to the Turks the whole country as far as 
Kursk than violate his word. 


This treaty, however, did not satisfy the expectations of Charles; and, 
indeed, obtained for him scarcely any advantage. The only passage it 
contained which directly related to him was that which bound Peter to give 
him a safe return home, and to conclude a peace with him, if the terms 
could be agreed upon. He never ceased to importune the sultan to dismiss 
the vizir and make war upon Russia, until the Porte, wearied by his 


ungrateful and frantic complaints, at last recalled the pension allowed him, 
and sent him an order to leave the Turkish dominions. The sequel of that 
monarch’s career presents a series of acts that abundantly justify the 
suspicion that his mind was shattered by the reverses of fortune he had 
undergone; for, after remaining five years in Turkey, and venturing with a 
band of grooms and valets, secretaries and cooks to make a stand against an 
army of janissaries, spahis, and Tatars he fled in the disguise of a courier to 
his own kingdom, where he 


‘ Bruce, who was in the battle of the Pruth, asserts his belief that this 
negotiation was conducted without Peter’s knowledge ; and the Journal de 
Pierre le Grand alludes to the transmission of the letter, but is silent as to the 
share Catherine took in the affair. There is no doubt, however, that the 
details of her interference are correct, and Peter afterwards appears to have 
confirmed them by his declaration at the coronation of the empress in 1723, 
that she “had been of great assistance to the empire in all times of danger, 
but particularly at the bat-tle of the Pruth.” 
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Thad not been seen during that long interval and where his death had for 
some Itime been currently believed in. 


I The battle of the Pruth, so fatal in its results to Peter, was a very 
destructive engagement. If the statements of the czar be correct, his army, 
on the first day of the engagement, consisted of 31,554 infantry, and 6,692 
cavalry, and was reduced on the last day to 22,000 men, which would make 
his loss amount to 16,246. The loss sustained by the Turks was still greater 
in consequence of their irregular and scattered method of attack. But 
numerical details cannot always be relied upon, since they are frequently 
modified to suit the views of one party or the other. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the czar fought at an extraordinary disadvantage, and that the 
losses on both sides were dreadful. 


When the treaty was concluded, Peter returned into Russia, causing the 
fortresses of Samara and Kamenka to be demolished ; but, as some 
unavoidable delay occurred in the surrender of Azov and Taganrog, the 
sultan became di.”’satistied, and Peter entered into a fresh treaty, by which 
he pledged himself to evacuate Poland within three months; stipulating, 
however, that Charles, who was still intriguing with the Divan, should be 
required immediately to withdraw from Turkey. The fatigues of the 
campaign required repose; and Peter, who had suffered considerably by ill 
health, rested for some time at Carlsbad for the benefit of the waters. 


When Peter returned to St. Petersburg, he again solemnised his wedding 
with the czarina, and held a festival in that city which was remarkable for 
its pomp and the expression it drew forth of the popular confidence. But 
this was only the prelude to fresh labours. He renewed his plans for the 
improvement of the country, laid down a number of new roads, cut several 
canals, enlarged his navy, and encouraged the erection of more substantial 
dwellings in the new city. His ultimate design of establishing St. Petersburg 
as the capital of the empire now gradually developed itself; and the first 
open measure he adopted towards the accomplishment of that object was 
the iC”Aoval of the senate from Moscow. The commercial advantages the 
people had already gained through their communication with the Baltic had 
reconciled them to the change, and the opposition with which the return had 
been originally received was now considerably relaxed. But much remained 
yet to be done before the prosperity of the new capital could be secured. 
Resistance from without was more to be apprehended than remonstrances nt 
home; and Peter was not slow to act upon the necessity of circumstances. 


WAR WITH SWEDEN (1714 A.D.) 


The possession of Pomerania, the most northerly of the German provinces, 
was necessary to the projects of the czar, who desired as much to humiliate 
the king of Sweden as to secure the safety of his establishment on the 
embouchure of the Neva. Pomerania, which lies north and south between 
the Baltic and Mecklenburg, had passed through the hands of several 
masters, and had at last been ceded to Gustavus Adolphus in the Thirty 
Years’ War. In order to render his design more certain, Peter entered into a 
league with the electors of Brandenburg and Hanover, and the king of 


Denmark, drawing up the articles himself, and the details of the necessary 
operations. Stralsund was first blockaded, and the allied forces proceeded 
along the Wismar road, followed at a distance by the Swedish troops under 
the command of Count Stenbock, who, coming up with the Danish and 
Saxon divisions before the 
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Russians had time to join tliem, completely routed them in a few hours. 
This slight check to their progress was soon repaired by a victory obtained 
by Peter over Stenbock (whose march was signalised by disgraceful 
excesses), in the little town of Altona, close to Hamburg, which he reduced 
to ashes. 


The Russian army went into quarters for the winter, and the campaign was 
again renewed with vigour in the following year, when Stenbock was 
compelled to abandon the town of Tenningen, into which he had obtained 
entrance by the intrigues of Baron Gortz, one of the most crafty and 
unprincipled diplomatists of his age. Stenbock and eleven thousand Swedes 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war, and although the ransom 
demanded for the liberation of that general Was only 8,000 imperial 
crowns, he was suffered to linger in the dungeons of Copenhagen until the 
day of his death. Nearly the whole of Pomerania was overrun and 
partitioned amongst the allies, scarcely a place remaining in the possession 
of Sweden except Stralsund, the siege of which Peter confided to 
Menshikov, while he returned to St. Petersburg to make preparations for a 
descent upon Helsingfors in the gulf of Finland. His operations along the 
whole Jine of that coast were equally successful. He soon mastered Bergo 
and Abo, the capital; and, transferring to St. Petersburg from the latter town 
a magnificent library, he raised a building for its reception, which still 
remains a witness to his enterprise and the spirit of improvement which 
seemed to preside over all his actions. 


A Naval Victory; Peter’s Triumph 


But the Swedes, viewing the encroachments of the czar in Finland with 
terror, and resolving to spare no means to arrest his progress, fitted out a 
considerable squadron to cruise in the gulf. The czar, however, was ready to 
meet them; and, setting sail from Kronstadt, fell in with them close to the 
island of Aland, where, after a severe engagement, he destroyed several of 
their ships, and took the admiral prisoner. The consternation which the news 
of this victory spread over Sweden was so great that even Stockholm 
trembled for its safety. 


His return to St. Petersburg on this occasion was an ovation of more than 
ordinary magnificence. The czarina had just given birth to a daughter; and, 
upon his triumphal entry, Peter instituted the order of St. Catherine to 
commemorate his sense of her devotion and magnanimity. The galleys of 
the conquerors and the conquered sailed up the Neva in procession, and the 
czar, in his capacity of rear-admiral, presented to the senate a report of the 
battle, and was immediately created vice-admiral, amidst the rejoicings of 
the people. It was not the least remarkable feature in the character of this 
great man that he set the example, in his own person, of ascending through 
the different grades of the service by the force of his individual claims. At 
Pultowa he served as major-general, and in the action in the gulf of Finland 
he acted as rear-admiral, under the command of Admiral Apraxin. This 
precedent could not fail to have due weight with a people who had been so 
long accustomed to oppression and the right of the strong hand. It had more 
effect in generat-ing a spirit of emulation, and in eradicating the prejudices 
and vices of feudal slavery, than a code of the wisest laws could have 
accomplished. 


St. Petersburg presented a scene of festivity such as had never been known 
in Russia before. The intercourse of the people with other nations had in a 
few years changed the whole character of society. Balls and entertainments, 
upon a large scale, diffused amongst the inhabitants a taste for pleasures 
that had been hitherto unknown to them. Public dinners were 
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given in the palace of the czar, to whicli all classes of persons were invited, 
and at which the different ranks were appropriately divided at separate 
tables, the czar passing from table to table, freely conversing with his 
subjects on matters connected with their particular trade or occupations. 
Civilisation was thus promoted in detail, and insinuated in the most 
agreeable shape into the domestic usages of the citizens. 


PETER AT THE HEIGHT OF POWER 


But while amusements occupied a part of the czar’s time, he was not 
forgetful of the more important affairs that demanded consideration. The 
necessity of establishing a naval force had always been apparent, and his i 
recent victories over the Swedes sufficiently testified the facility with which 
it might be rendered available for the ulterior projects which the extension 
and security of the empire required. He accordingly devoted much care to 
the subject, and in an incredibly short period was master of so large a fleet 
that he contemplated a descent upon Sweden, and even calculated upon the 
possibility of entering Stockholm. Besides a variety of galleys and other 
vessels, he built fifty ships of war, which were all ready for sea within a 
twelve-month. 


The discovery of some large peculations amongst the ministers and several 
favourites of the court just at this juncture directed the czar’s proceedings, 
for a short time, into an unexpected channel. It appeared that Menshikov, 
Apraxin, and others who held high offices of trust and responsibility had, 
either by themselves or through their servants, embezzled a part of the 
finances of the empire; that the revenues were consequently in a state of 
confusion, that trade was greatly deranged, and that the payments to the 
army had been made very irregularly. The ministers, availing themselves of 
the new outlet for commerce, had monopolised its chief advantages; and the 
Dutch merchants complained bitterly of a system by which they were 
deprived of the greater part of their profits. Peter at once established an 
inquisition into the facts, and proceeded to act with the utmost rigour. He 
felt that the prosperity of his new capital depended mainly upon the justice 
with which its affairs were administered, and that its geographical position, 
which afforded it so complete a command of maritime resources, must 
cease to attract a foreign trade unless its fiscal officers possessed the 


do so by the straits to which the isolation from the mainland and the 
cessation of all industries had reduced his subjects. The town was neither 
taken by storm nor plundered and ruined. Ithobaal’s family had to remove 
to Babylon, so that in case Baal II, to whom Nebuchadrezzar gave Tyre in 
fee, should prove insubordinate, the Babylonians might not want for 
pretenders to the crown. To frighten the Pharaohs from further attemf)ts to 
interfere, Nebuchadrezzar undertook a campaign against Egypt (in 568). 
The Tyrians remained docile. Nabonidus still called Gaza the southernmost 
landmark of his kingdom. 


The reign of Baal I, which lasted ten years (to 564), was followed by an 
interregnum, a period in which Tyre was not under kings, but under judges, 
suffets — that is, rulers who could lay claim to no sort of legal right. Thus 
Tyre was in a state of anarchy. Finall}’ a party prevailed, which sent for a 
legitimate king from Babylon, namely Maharbaal (Greek Merba-los), who 
reigned four years. He was succeeded by his brother Hiram (III), who was 
also fetched from Babylon. The annals of Tyre place the transference of 
power into the hands of Cyrus, the Persian, in the fourteenth year of the 
twenty years’ reign of Hiram II (538 B.C.). As a matter of course, when 
Babylon fell into the hands of the Persians, Phoenicia, like the rest of Syria, 
also changed masters. It seems as though the wearisome siege of Tyre, 
under Nebuchadrezzar, and the period of anarchy which followed it, had 
stifled in the Tyrians the last remains of the desire for independence. 
Hiram’s passive demeanour may have been determined by doubt of the 
safety of his own throne, if not by considerations respecting his kinsmen 
who had remained at Babylon, and dread of the nomination of a rival king 
by Cyrus ; and if Hiram possessed some of the hereditary wisdom of the 
former princes of Tyre, who appeared even to Ezekiel as in their way ” 
wiser than Daniel,” he may also have recognised in the Persians the people 
to whom belonged the future in southwestern Asia. 


The modest extent of Phoenicia did not, from the first, correspond to the 
inordinate number and distant position of the colonies, which the 
Phrenicians, chiefly for the sake of the successful preservation of their 
commercial interests, had been obliged to establish on foreign shores. The 
loss in internal strength and able-bodied population thus inflicted on the 
mother .country, was not compensated by the treasures laid up in that 


confidence of the merchants. Menshikov and the rest pleaded that they had 
been engaged abroad in the service of the country, and could not be aware 
of the malprac-tices of their servants. The czar admitted that their plea was 
in some measure founded in justice; but, resolved to make an example, he 
confiscated the greater part of the property of those whose agents were 
proved to be guilty. The estates of the remainder were wholly forfeited; 
some individuals were sentenced to the knout, and others were banished to 
Siberia. This measure was loudly called for by the necessities of the case, 
and the inflexible honesty of the sovereign was never exercised with a more 
beneficial result. 


The unhappy wife of Alexis, who had been treated by her husband with the 
most cruel neglect, expired in a few days after having given birth to a son, 
whose fortunes she committed to the guardianship of the czar. The court 
was plunged into deep affliction by this melancholy circumstance, and the 
czar in particular exhibited profound grief. But the birth of a prince to the 
czarina converted their mourning into congratulations, and the most 
extravagant festivities were held in honour of the event. 


St. Petersburg had now gradually become the capital of Russia. Foreign 
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merchandise imported at Archangel was prohibited from being sent to Mos- 
cow, and was consequently transmitted to St. Petersburg, which was the 
residence of the court, of the principal nobility, and of all the ambassadors 
from other powers, including at this period two from tlie East. The rapidity 
with which its prosperity advanced was unparalleled. Its manufactures 
increased with its external trade, and it soon assumed a rank equal to that of 
some of the most important cities in Europe. The fame and power of Peter 
were attaining their utmost height. Livonia, Esthonia, Karelia, Ingria, and 
nearly the whole of Finland were now annexed to the Russian Empire. He 
had established outlets to the sea by which he could communicate in 
security with civilised Europe; and within his own territories he had created 


new establishments adapted to the various departments of industry, to the 
army, the navy, and the laws. Prince Galitzin occupied Finland with a 
disciplined army; generals Bruce and Bauer had the command of thirty 
thousand Russians, who were scattered through Poland; Marshal 
Sheremetrev lay in Pomerania with a large force; Weimar had surrendered 
by capitulation, and all the sovereigns of the north were either his allies or 
his instruments. The dream of Russian aggrandisement appeared now to be 
realised almost in full by the sleepless activity and fertile genius of the czar. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that the people of Stockholm daily expected 
that he would appear before their gates, and, taking advantage of the 
disasters of their fugitive monarch, reduce Sweden to subjection, as he had 
previously laid waste the provinces that separated him from the coast of the 
Baltic Sea on the one side, and the Black Sea on the other. He was master of 
both shores of the gulf of Finland, and the possession of Sweden would 
have given him the entire command of the Baltic and the gulf of Bothnia, 
over which, even as it was, his flag ranged in freedom. But Peter was too 
politic to attempt at this juncture so enormous an extension of power. He 
was aware of the jealousies which such a disposition must have excited in 
Germany and Poland, and he wisely contented himself with the acquisitions 
he had already secured; suffering the headstrong Charles to bring his 
kingdom into greater jeopardy, in the hope, probably, that it might 
ultimately fall to pieces by its own weakness. 


At this crisis of affairs the unprincipled Gortz endeavoured to effect a union 
between the two monarchs; and negotiations, having that object in view, 
were actually commenced, and might have been carried to a more decisive 
conclusion but for events which diverted the attention of both sovereigns 
into other channels. Gortz has been blamed for projecting this treaty of 
reconciliation, and accused of desiring to accomplish through its means a 
variety of results, such as the restoration of Pomerania to Sweden and the 
crown of Poland to Stanislaus, the dethronement of the king of England, 
and, by a conspiracy against the duke of Orleans, the reduction of France 
under a Spanish regency. It is very probable that the subtle minister might 
have contemplated some of these projects, that he might have anticipated 
from the combined armies of the two northern heroes the rescue of Spain 
and the advancement of Alberoni, and that he might have even calculated 
upon the cession of Pomerania and the recognition of Stanislaus. But, as the 


adviser of Charles XII, he was justified in seeking an alliance which must in 
any case have greatly benefited his master and protected his country against 
those imminent dangers that appeared to be impending over it at the 
moment; and if he looked beyond immediate advantages, to remote 
contingencies, the design was not, on that account, the less worthy of 
applause. As it was, it had the effect of openly confirming the dispositions 
of Peter towards Sweden, 
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lie czar declaring that he did not enter into war for the sake of glory, but for 
ne good of the empire, and that he had no desire to exhibit any feelings of 
nimosity against an enemy whom he had deprived of the power of doing 
lischief. Whatever faults may be charged upon Gortz — and there is no oubt 
that they were numerous enough — history must pronounce his conduct 
pon this occasion to have been guided by a sagacious policy. 


Peter’s second European tour (1717 a.d.) 


Satisfied with the circumstances of the empire, and anxious to improve liis 
knowledge of other nations, Peter now resolved to undertake a second our 
through Europe. His first tour had been limited to practical inquiries nto the 
useful arts; but his second was mainly addressed to an examination )f the 
political systems of the European cabinets. Wlien he first left his )wn 
country to acquire information abroad, he was young, ardent, unin- 
A>tructed, and undistinguished; but now he had achieved a name that was 
amous all over the world, and he was regarded, with justice, as one of the 
nost extraordinary persons of the age. During the nineteen years that had 
ilapsed, in the interval, he had strengthened and enlarged his dominions, 
.laa traversed and subjugated many provinces, had succeeded in 
accomplishing the great purposes of his wise ambition, and had experienced 
amidst the splendid triumphs of his career some serious reverses, from 
which such a mind as his could not fail to extract useful admonitions. He 
went forth, followed by the gratitude of Russia, to improve his knowledge 


of the means by which he could contribute still more largely to her 
prosperity. The czarina accompanied him upon this journey, but being in her 
third pregnancy she rested for a short time at Schwerin, whence she soon 
afterwards set out to rejoin her husband at Holland. On her way, however, 
she was again taken ill, and delivered at Wesel of a prince, who died on the 
following day. This event, it appears, did not delay her intention of meeting 
her husband in Holland, as we find that in ten days afterwards she arrived in 
Amsterdam. 


In the meantime Peter had visited Stralsund, Mecklenburg, Hamburg, and 
Pyrmont, and subsequently proceeded to Copenhagen, where he was 
received with great distinction by the king of Denmark. On this occasion, a 
squadron of British ships, under the command of Sir John Norris, and a 
squadron of Dutch ships, commanded by Rear-Admiral Grave, arrived ^t 
Copenhagen; and, it being understood that a Swedish fleet was out at sea, 
the four armaments, Russian, Danish, Dutch, and English, united under the 
standard of the czar, and put out to sea. Not falling in with the Swedes, who 
had secured their safety in Karlskrona, the fleets separated, and Peter, 
taking leave of the court of Denmark, proceeded to Hamburg. This incident 
was always referred to by Peter as one of the most gratifying circumstances 
of his life, and even his proudest victories appeared to afl’ord him less 
pleasure than the recollection of the moment when he raised his flag as 
commander-in-chief of the united fleets. 


From Hamburg he continued his route to Lubeck, and had a private 
interview with the king of Prussia at Havelberg, whence he returned by the 
Elbe to Hamburg. The anecdotes of his journey that have been preserved in 
a variety of personal memoirs are all calculated to show the simplicity of 
his manners and his natural aversion to parade and ceremony. At Nimeguen, 
where he arrived late at night in a common postchaise, accompanied by 
only two attendants, he is said to have supped upon poached eggs and a 
little bread and cheese, for which the landlord charged 100 ducats the next 
morn— 
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ing. Peter remonstrated against the demand, and inquired if eggs were so 
very scarce in that place. ” No,” rephed the landlord, ” but emperors are.” 
Peter paid the bill, and was well satisfied to have purchased such a hint of 
European tactics at so small a rate. 


At Amsterdam he was received with a feeling of delight almost approaching 
idolatry. The people regarded him as their pupil in the arts of commerce and 
shipbuilding; and shared in the glories of the victor of Pultowa, as if he 
were one of themselves. Nor did Peter hesitate in putting them as much at 
their ease in his presence as he had done when he had formerly lived 
amongst them, working like themselves and participating in their hard 
labour and rude fare. The cottage in which he had resided when he was 
learning the art of shipbuilding he now found just as he had left it, but 
distinguished by the name of the Prince’s House, and preserved in order by 
the affectionate people with unabated interest. Upon entering this humble 
scene, he was deeply affected, and desired to be left alone. The 
recollections that pressed upon him at that moment were not amongst the 
least impressive of his busy life. 


His residence in Holland, where he remained for three months, exhibited a 
succession of trivial incidents connected with his former associates, all of 
whom were recognised by the czar with the greatest cordiality; but while he 
was thus engaged in revisiting the dockyards, in examining models, and 
receiving small tokens of popular attachment, he w^as not indifferent to 
matters of higher importance. The Hague, from the time of the Peace of 
Nimeguen, had acquired the reputation of being the centre of the 
negotiations of Europe, and was crowded with travellers and foreign 
ministers. The foundations of a European revolution were then being laid in 
the diplomatic circles of that place; and the czar prolonged his stay in the 
Netherlands, with a view to assure himself more clearly of the state of 
parties in the south and in the north, and to prepare for the side which, in 
the course of time, it might become advisable for him to take. 


Keeping himself aloof from the intrigues by which he was surrounded, and 
availing himself of all the opportunities within his reach of improving his 
information respecting the state of Europe, he proceeded to fulfil his 
intention of visiting France, after he had satisfied his curiosity in Holland. 
Vast preparations, worthy of the occasion, were made in France for his 
reception; but Peter, with his accustomed contempt of splendour, desired to 
avoid the display as much as possible. Accompanied by four gentlemen, he 
outstripped the escorts, and entered Paris without ostentation. His journey 
was a succession of fetes; wherever he appeared he was treated with 
magnificence. His fame had penetrated the haunts of art and science, as 
well as the halls of palaces; portraits of himself and the czarina, medals 
with flattering inscriptions, and the most ingenious devices, representing 
some of the events of his life, started up before him in places where he least 
expected to meet such evidences of his greatness. He stepped in the midst 
of triumphs, and renewed, in his ovation at the French capital, the whole 
history of his glories as a hero and a legislator. But he could not be flattered 
out of his simplicity. Declining the offers of the court, he retired to a private 
hotel in a remote quarter of the town, in order that he might employ his time 
agreeably to his own wishes, instead of being trammelled by the fatiguing 
and idle ceremonies of the Louvre. 


He left Catherine behind him in Holland on this occasion, apprehending 
that the witty court of France, with its sarcasms and its ceremonials, might 
possibly wound by neglect the delicacy of a woman whose greatness of soul 
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elevated her above the conventions of the palace. The marriage of Louis 
XIV with Madame de Maintenon bore some resemblance, it is true, to his 
own union with Catherine; but Madame de Maintenon was an accomplished 
person, and Catherine’s merits were of a different order. Catherine was a 
heroine, Madame de Maintenon a fascinating woman. Catherine had 
perilled life by the side of her husband, from the Pruth to the Baltic, upon 
land and sea; Madame de Maintenon, retreating from political display, was 


content to attest her devotion, and pi-eserve her supremacy, in retirement. 
Catherine was of obscure origin, Madame de Maintenon was of noble birth; 
and while the czarina was publicly acknowledged by Peter, Madame de 
Maintenon became the wife of Louis XIV in private. Yet, although Peter 
determined not to risk the feelings of the czarina in the French court, 
especially as the death of Louis XIV had removed Madame de Maintenon 
from the position which she had previously held, the last wish he expressed 
on leaving Paris was to see that celebrated woman, the widow of the king. 


Peter was not only a practical artist, but was well acquainted with those 
sciences upon which the practical arts are based. He possessed a 
mathematical mind and a skilful hand. The rapidity with which he 
accumulated knowledge could be paralleled only by the tenacity with which 
he retained it, and the facility with which he could employ it as the occasion 
served. At the Academy of Sciences they placed before him, amongst other 
curiosities, a map of Russia, which he instantly discovered to be full of 
errors, and pointed out to the exhibitors the mistakes they had made in the 
geography of his dominions, and of the tracts on the borders of the Caspian 
Sea. He afterwards accepted at their hands the honour of being admitted as 
a mem-ber of their body. He visited the manufactories and mercantile 
depots, and carried away all the information he could glean from them; had 
several private conferences with the French ministers in relation to the 
subsisting peace between the northern powers; and drew up the minutes of a 
treaty of commerce, which he caused to be shaped into regular form, and 
negotiated on his return to St. Petersburg. 


Every moment was filled with business. He visited the tapestry of the 
Gobelins, the carpets of the Savonnerie, the residences of the goldsmiths, 
painters, sculptors, and mathematical instrument makers; and so far 
overcame his scruples against appearing in public that he went to see the 
French parliament, and attended public worship on two occasions in state. 
Amongst the objects that extracted unbounded admiration from him was the 
tomb of Cardinal Richelieu, one of the richest specimens of sculpture in 
Paris. But it was not on account of the glories of the chisel that it occupied 
his attention. He is said to have exclaimed, upon seeing it, “Great man! I 
would have given half of my empire to learn of thee how to govern the 
other half! “ 


Having satisfied his curiosity in France, he took his leave of that country, 
carrying with him several artisans for the purpose of establishing their 
different crafts in Russia. During the period of his short residence in the 
French capital he inspired a universal sentiment of respect. Although he did 
not hesitate to protest against the luxurious extravagance of the court, and 
even carried the expression of his opinions so far as to say that he “grieved 
for France and its infant king, and believed that the latter was on the point 
of losing his kingdom through luxury and superfluities”; yet the witty and 
satirical courtiers, who observed him closely, were compelled to bear 
testimony to the magnanimity of his nature. Contemporary criticism is of so 
much value in the attempt to determine historical character that the opinions 
which were pronounced concerning him at this period cannot be excluded 
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from the estimate which posterity will make of his faults and merits. 
Louville/ who was attached to the court, describes him thus: 


” His deportment is full of dignity and confidence, as becomes an absolute 
master. He has large and bright eyes, with a penetrating and occasionally 
stern glance. His motions, which are abrupt and hasty, betray the violence 
of his passions and the impetuosity of his disposition; his orders succeed 
each other rapidly and imperiously; he dismisses with a word, with a sign, 
without allowing himself to be thwarted by time, place, or circumstance, 
now and then forgetting even the rules of decorum; yet with the regent and 
the young king he maintains his state, and regulates all his movements 
according to the points of a strict and proud etiquette. For the rest, the court 
discovered in him more great cjualities than bad ones; it considered his 
faults to be merely trivial and superficial. It remarked that he was usually 
sober, and that he gave way only now and then to excessive intemperance; 
that, regular in his habits of living, he always went to bed at nine o’clock, 
rose at four, and was never for a moment unemployed; and, accordingly, 
that he was well-informed, and seemed to have a better knowledge of naval 
affairs and fortification than any man in France.” The writers of that period, 


who possessed the best opportunities of becoming acquainted with his 
movements, speak in terms of admiration of the experienced glance and 
skilful hand with which he selected the objects most worthy of admiration, 
and of the avidity with which he examined the studios of the artists, the 
manufactories, and the museums. The searching questions which he put to 
learned men afforded sufficient proof, they observe, of the sagacity of a 
capacious mind, which was as prompt to acquire knowledge as it was eager 
to learn. 


The journey of the czar through France, to rejoin the czarina at Amsterdam, 
was distinguishrd by the same insatiable love of inquiry. Sometimes he used 
to alight fro n his carriage, and wander into the fields to converse with the 
husbandmen, taking notes of their observations, which he treasured up for 
future use. The improvement of his empire was always present to his 
thoughts, and he never suffered an occasion to pass away, however trivial, 
from which he could extract a practical hint, without turning it to account. 
His activity appeared to be incapable of fatigue. From Amsterdam, 
accompanied by Catherine, he passed on to Prussia. Upon his arrival at 
Berlin he went at once to a private lodging; but the king sending his master 
of the ceremonies to attend upon him, the czar informed that officer that he 
would wait upon his majesty the next day at noon. Two hours before the 
time, a magnificent cortege of royal carriages appeared before the door of 
the czar’s lodging; but when noon arrived, they were informed that the czar 
was already with the king. He had gone out by a private way, to avoid the 
magnificence which he regarded as an impediment to action. 


The character of Frederick of Prussia was distinguished by the same blunt, 
persevering, military qualities which belonged to that of Peter. He lived 
plainly, dressed like a common soldier, was extremely abstemious, and 
exhibited in his habits even a needless severity of discipline. The meeting, 
therefore, between sovereigns who so closely resembled each other in their 
tastes, who were equally self-devoted to the good of their people, and 
equally uncorrupted by the pomp and temptations of power, was a spectacle 
such as history rarely presents. The czarina was worthy of entering into the 
scene, for she was the only female sovereign in Europe who could share, 
without shrinking, the toils and difficulties of their career. Voltaire remarks 


that if Charles XII had been admitted to the group, four crowned heads 
would have been 
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Aeen together, surrounded by less luxury than a German bishop or a Roman 
Bordinal. 


But, while Peter, Catherine, and Frederick entertained an utter contempt for 
ostentatious display, the fashion of the court, which was probably directed 
by the queen, rentlered it necessary that the illustrious visitors should be 
treated with a show of grandeur and parade which they despised. They were 
entertained in a costly style at the palace; and their manners did not [fail to 
excite the sarcasms and gossip of the courtiers, who were incapable ;of 
comprehending the real dignity of their character, and who were 
disappointed to find in the czar and czarina of Russia a couple of plain, 
rough, and, ,agreeably to their notions, vulgar persons. The particulars of 
this visit to ithe court of Prussia are minutely commemorated in the loose 
and satirical imemoirs of the day; while the visits to Paris, Amsterdam, and 
London are recorded, without a single exception, in a spirit of grave 
admiration, that exhibits a curious contrast to the flippant tracasseries of 
Berlin. 


Amongst the most pert and lively writers who chronicled the visit and 
caricatured the czar and his simple train of followers, is the markgriifin von 
Bayreuth. She gives a very amusing account in her memoirs of the 
reception at court; and says that when Peter approached to embrace the 
queen, her majesty looked as if she would rather be excused. Their 
majesties were attended, she informs us, by a whole train of what were 
called ladies, as part of their suite, consisting chiefly of young German 
women, who performed the part of ladies’ maids, chambermaids, cook- 
maids, and washerwomen; almost every one of whom had a richly clothed 
child in her arms. The queen, it is added, refused to salute these creatures. 
At table the czar was seized with one of his convulsive tits, at a moment 


mother country itself, whose surroundings permitted of no extension of 
territory, and whose own prosperity would have been permanently hazarded 
by any attempt at an aggressive increase of power. And if, in many 
instances, the despatch of emigrants may have disposed of an excess of 
population, nothing could prevent the colonies from becoming, in course of 
time, more and more estranged from the interest of the mother city, and 
attaining a position in which they were entirely dependent on their own 
resources. To sail from the Syrian coast to Gades (Cadiz), took eighty days 
in the time of the Greeks, and before that probably much longer, and it was 
necessary to traverse the whole of the Mediterranean. Even if Phoenicia had 
been spared the continual pressure of the exigencies of war, it would still 
have been impossible permanently to maintain the dominion over the 
colonies in their entire extent, and to prevent the development of 
independence. But I he 
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very period in which the Phoenicians had most to suifer from attacks of the 
Assyrians, when the inhabitants of Tyre had to confine themselves to the 
defence of their citadel in the sea, coincides with the time in which the 
Hellenes founded their colonies in Sicily. The immediate connection with 
tlae Phoenicians of the west was thus lost. The latter were now compelled 
to defend themselves against the adversary with their own arms, and, as it 
were, with a complete change of front. At the same time, in the beginning 
of the seventh century, according to all appearance, there arose in the land 
of Tarshish a native dynasty, whose representative in legend is the long- 
lived king, Arganthonius, who is supposed to have attained the considerable 
age of one hundred and fifty years, and the rulers of this dynasty no longer 
exclusively favoured the commerce of the Phoenicians. When, about the 
year 690, the merchant Chalffius of Samos, arrived there, he was .able 
unmolested to sell so much silver, that he is said to have made sixty talents 
by the transaction, and his example was imitated, especially by Phoenician 
seamen. Wherever the Hellenic merchant or seaman was admitted, he began 
to cast the Phoenician into the shade, and when, in the reign of Psamthek I, 
Egypt made herself more than ever accessible to foreign intercourse, it was 


when he happened to have a knife in his hand, and the queen was so 
frightened that she attempted to leave the table; but Peter told her not to be 
uneasy, assuring her that he would do her no harm. On another occasion, he 
caught her by the hand with such force that she was obliged to desire him to 
be more respectful; on which he burst out into a loud fit of laughter, and 
said that she was much more delicate than his Catherine. But the most 
entertaining part of the whole is a sketch of the personal appearance of the 
uncultivated sovereigns. “The czarina,” says the markgriifin, ” is short and 
lusty, remarkably coarse, and without grace or animation. One needs only 
see her to be satisfied of her low birth. At the first blush one would take her 
for a German actress. Her clothes looked as if bought at a doll-shop, 
everything was so old-fashioned and so bedecked with silver and tinsel. She 
was decorated with a dozen orders, portraits of saints, and relics, which 
occasioned such a clatter that when she walked one would suppose an ass 
with bells was approaching. The czar, on the contrary, is tall and wefl made. 
His countenance is handsome; but there is something in it so rude that it 
inspires one with dread. He was dressed like a seaman, in a frock, without 
lace or ornament.” The spirit of the tiring-woman shines through the whole 
of this saucy and superficial description. The markgriifin took the measure 
of the illustrious visitors as she would of her lady’s robe — colour, 
spangles, and shape. It never occurred to her that, in the little coarse woman 
who looked so like a German actress, she saw the heroine of the Pruth; and 
that the rude seaman who frightened the queen was the man who, amidst 
ignorant wonder and superstitious resistance, laid the foundations of the 
most gigantic empire that the world has ever seen! But the circumstances 
under which the markgriifin obtained her impressions were unfavourable to 
the formation of a just opinion, or, indeed, of any opinion at all. She was 
only eight years of age when 
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she saw Peter and Catherine, although she had arrived at a mature age when 
she wrote her memoirs. She retained no more than the silly whispers and 
jests of the antechamber. She noted down what she heard rather than what 


she thought; but it serves to show very clearly the sort of atmosphere in 
which the eccentric Frederick moved, and the courtly weaknesses against 
which, in his own person, he must have been compelled to sustain a 
continual warfare. 


On Peter’s return through Holland, he purchased a variety of pictures of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools, several zoological, entomological, and 
anatomical cabinets, and a large collection of books. With the treasures thus 
accumulated he laid the foundation of the imperial Academy of Sciences, 
the plan of which he drew up himself. He would probably have lingered 
longer in those countries, but for the intelligence which he received 
concerning the conduct of his son Alexis, which induced him to hasten to 
St. Petersburg under the agitation of bitter feelings, in which the natural 
dispositions of the father were drawn into direct collision with the duty of 
the sovereign.’ 


THE CZAREVITCH ALEXIS DISINHERITED (1718 A.D.) 


The czar arrived at St. Petersburg from his foreign tour on the 21st of 
October, 1717. Twenty years before he had sigrvalised his return from a 
first visit to civilised countries by the inhuman butchery of the strelitz, and 
now he was about to give still more appalling evidence of the deep 
depravity of his heart. 


Peter’s early aversion to Eudoxia had a most deplorable influence on 
Alexis, the son she bore him in 1690. The dissensions between the father 
and the mother speedily diminished the father’s affection for Alexis. 
Moreover, as Peter’s vast labours prevented him from paying much 
attention to the education of his son, Alexis at first grew up under female 
tuition, and then fell into the hands of some of the clergy, under whose 
guidance he daily conceived a greater abhorrence for his father. This being 
observed by Peter, he put an end to the spiritual education, and appointed 
Menshikov superintendent of the prince’s preceptors. 


Menshikov was no friend to Alexis, and the latter had been early inspired 
by his mother with contempt and aversion for the favourite of his father. 
The tutors who were now placed about the prince were not able to eradicate 
the prejudices impressed on his mind from his infancy, and now grown 


inveterate; besides, he had an unconquerable tlislike to them as foreigners. 
The future sovereign of so vast an empire that was now reformed in all its 
parts, and by prosj/erous wars still furtlier enlarged; the heir of a throne 
whose possessor ruled over many millions of people, had been brought up 
from his birth as if designed for a Russian bisliop; theology continued to be 
his favourite study. With a capacity for those sciences which are useful in 
government, he discovered no inclination to them. Moreover, he addicted 
himself early in life to drunkenness and other excesses. There were not 
wanting such as flattered his perverse dispositions, by representing to him 
that the Russian nation was dissatisfied with his father, that it was 
impossible for him to be suffered long in his career of innovation, that even 
his life was not likely to hold out against so many fatigues, with many other 
things of a like nature. 


The conduct of Alexis, particularly his indolence and sloth, were highly 


displeasing to Peter. Menshikov, from political motives, to preserve himself 
and Catherine, was constantly employed in fanning the czar’s resent- 
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n nt, while the adherents of Alexis, on the other hand, seized every 
opportiity to increase the aversion of the prince, who, from his very cradle, 
hd never known what it was to love, and had only dreaded his father, /‘xis at 
times even gave plain intimations that he would hereafter undo all t\t his 
father was so sedulously bringing about. Nay, when the latter, 


1711, appointed the prince regent during his absence, in the campaign 
the Pruth, Alexis made it his first business to alter many things in behalf 
the clergy, so as clearly to evince in what school he had been brought up. 


The czar was in hopes of reforming his son by uniting him with a worthy 
(nsort.; but even this attempt proved fruitless. The princess of Brunswick- 


“Aolfenbiittel, who was selected for his bride, and to whom Alexis was 
married f Torgau, in 1711, notwithstanding all her eminent qualities of mind 
and lart and her great beauty, could make no impression on him, and sank 
iider the load of grief brought on by this unhappy connection, soon after 
j'ing birth to a prince, who was called by the name of his grandfather, ;>ter 
(1715). By a continuance in his dissolute mode of life, by his bad l^haviour 
towards his spouse, and his intercourse with persons who were noto- :3us 
for their hatred of Peter and his reforms, Alexis seemed bent upon 
iigmenting his father’s displeasure. 


After the death of the princess, Peter wrote his son a letter, the conclusion 


which ran thus: “I will still wait awhile, to see if you will amend; if not, low 
that I will deprive you of the succession, as a useless limb is cut off. 0 not 
imagine I am only frightening you ; nor would I have you rely on the tie of 
being my eklest son; for since I do not spare my own life for the good 


ni}’ country and the prosperity of my people, why should I spare yours? 
shall rather commit them to a stranger deserving such a trust than to my (vn 
undeserving offspring.” 


At this very junctm-e the empress Catherine was delivered of a prince, ho 
died in 1719. Whether the above letter disheartened Alexis, or whether m 
was imprutlence or bad advice, he wrote to his father that he renounced le 
crown, and all hopes of reigning. “God is my witness,” said he, “and swear 
upon my soul, that I will never claim the succession; I commit my liildren 
into yoiu-hands, and for myself desire only a subsistence during fe.“_ 


His father wrote to him a second time. “I observe,” says he, “that 11 you 
speak of in the letter is the succession, as if I stood in need of your onsent. I 
have represented to you what grief yom* behaviour has given le for so 
many years, and not a word do you say of it; the exhortations of father 
make no impression on 5/ou. I have brought myself to write to ou once 
more; but for the last time. If you despise my counsels now I m living, what 
regard will be paid to them after my death? Though you nay now mean not 
to violate your promises, yet those bushy beards will )e able to wind you as 
they please, and force you to break your word. It s you those people rely on. 
You have no gratitude to him who gave you ife. Since you ha‘‘e l^ecn of 


proper age, tlid you ever assist him in his abours? Do you not find fault 
with, do you not detest everything I do or the good of my people? I have all 
the reason in the world to believe that, f you survive me, you will overthrow 
all that I have been doing, vend, ;nake yourself worthy of the succession, 
or turn monk. Let me have your answer either in writing, or personally, or I 
will deal with you as a male-factor.” 


Though this letter was harsh, the prince might easily have answered that he 
would alter his behaviour; but he only acquainted his father, in a few 
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lines, that he would turn monk. This assurance did not appear natural; and it 
is something strange that the czar, going to travel, should leave behind him 
a son so obstinate, but this very journey proves that the czar was in no 
manner of apprehension of a conspiracy from his son. He went to see him 
before he set out for Germany and France; the prince being ill, or feigning 
to be so, received him in bed, and confirmed to him, by the most solemn 
oaths, that he would retire into a convent. The czar gave him six months for 
deliberation, and set out with his consort. 


He had scarcely reached Copenhagen when he received advice (which was 
no more than he might well expect) that Alexis admitted into his presence 
only evil-minded persons, who humoured his discontent; on this tlie czar 
wrote to him that he must choose the convent or the throne, and, if he 
valued the succession, to come to him at Copenliagen. 


The prince’s confidants instilled into him a suspicion that it would be 
dangerous for him to put himself into the hands of a provoked father and a 
motherin-law, without so much as one friend to advise with. He therefore 
feigned that he was going to wait on his father at Copenhagen, but took the 
road to Vienna, and threw himself on the protection of the emperor Charles 
VI, his brother-in-law, intending to continue at his court till the czar’s death. 


This was an adventure something like that of Louis XI, who, whilst he was 
dauphin, withdrew from the court of Charles VII, his father, to the duke of 
Burgundy. Louis was, indeed, much more culpable than the czarevitch, by 
marrying in direct opposition to his father, raising troops, and seeking 
refuge with a prince, his father’s natural enemy, and never returning to 
court, not even at the king’s repeated entreaties. 


Alexis, on the contrary, had married purely in obedience to the czar’s order, 
and had not revolted nor raised troops; neither, indeed, had he withdrawn to 
a prince in anywise his father’s enemy; and, on the first letter he received 
from his father, he went and threw himself at his feet. For Peter, on 
receiving advice that his son had been at Vienna, and had removed thence 
to Naples, then belonging to the emperor Charles VI, sent Romanzov, a 
captain of the guards, and Tolstoi, a privy-councellor, with a letter in his 
own hand, dated from Spa, the 21st of July, N.S. 1717. They found the 
prince at Naples, in the castle of St. Elmo, and delivered him the letter, 
which was as follows: 


“T now write to you, and for the last time, to let you know that you had best 
comply with my will, which Tolstoi and Romanzov will make known to 
you. On your obedience, I assure you, and promise before God, that I will 
not punish you; so far from it, that if you return I will love you better than 
ever. But if you do not, by virtue of the power I have received from God as 
your father, I pronounce against you my eternal curse; and as your 
sovereign, I assure you I shall find ways to punish you; in which I hope, as 
my cause is just, God will take it in hand, and assist me in revenging it. 
Remember further that I never used compulsion with you. Was I under any 
obligation to leave you to your own option? Had I been for forcing you, was 
not the power in my hand? At a word, I should have been obeyed.” 


Relying on the faith thus solenmly given by a father and a sovereign, 
TUexis returned to Russia. On the 11th of February, 1717, N.S., he reached 
Moscow, where the czar then was, and had a long conference in private 
with his father. A report immediately was spread through the city that a 
reconciliation had taken place between the father and son, and that 
everything was forgotten; but the very next day the regiments of guards 
were ordered 
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under arms, and the great bell of Moscow tnllod. The boyars and priA/y- 
councillors wore summoned to the castle; the bishops, the archimandrites, 
and two monks of the order of .St. Basil, professors of divinity, met in the 
cathedral. Alexis was carried into the castle before his father without a 
sword, and as a prisoner; he immediately prostrated himself, and with a 
flood of tears delivered to his father a writing, in which he acknowledged 
his crimes, declared himself unworthy of the succession, and asked only his 
life. The czar, raising him up, led him to a closet, where he put several 
questions to him, declaring, that if he concealed anything relating to his 
escape, his head should answer for it. Afterwards the prince was brought 
back into the council-chamber, where the czar’s declaration, which had 
been drawn up beforehand, was publicly read. 


The father in this piece reproached his son with his manifold vices, his 
remissness in inijjroving himself, his intimacy with the sticklers for ancient 
customs, his misbehaviour towards his consort: “He has,” says he, “violated 
conjugal faitli, taking up with a low-bom wench whilst his wife was 
living.” Alexis might fairly have pleaded that in this kind of debauchery he 
came immeasurably short of his father’s example. He afterwards reproaches 
him with going to Vienna, and putting himself under the emperor’s 
protection. He says that Alexis had slandered his father, intimating to the 
emperor Charles VI that he was persecuted; and that a longer stay in 
Muscovy was dangerous, unless he renounced the succession; nay, that he 
went so far as to desire the emperor openly to defend him by force of 
arms.« 


Death of the Czarevitch Alexis 


The proceedings against the czarevitch and his friends lasted for about half 
a year: they were begim in Moscow and continued in St. Petersburg; the 
cells of the fortress of tTie latter place were filled with prisoners, amongst 
whom were two members of the royal family — the czare\Ttch and Marie 
Alexievna; fresh persons were continually added to their number, 
denounced under the pressure of unbearable tortures. One of the differences 
between the legal proceedings of that period and the present consists in the 
fact that, when we now have the evidence of a crime before us, we 
endeavour to discover the persons guilty of it, whereas then they sought to 
find out whether someone had not done something criminal. 


In May a “declaration” or manifesto was issued setting forth the czare- 
AAtch’s crhnes. His whole life was related in the manifesto; mention was 
made of his idleness in studying, his disobedience to his father’s will, his ill 
treatment of his w’ife, and finally his flight and his apparent solicitation of 
the iiclp of the German emperor and “the protection of an armed hand,” — 
which was not at all clearly proved by the evidence. There was, however, 
no mention in the manifesto of the fact that he had been promised an 
imcon-ditional pardon and the permission to live at a distance with his 
beloved Euphrosyne. For all these offences, for his disobedience to his 
father, his treachery and dissimulation, the czarevitch and his “accomplices’ 
were delivered up for judgment to the tribunal ; but this tribunal was not an 
ordinary one: it was a special one, composed of persons named by Peter 
himself. Why was such a departure made from the usual order of things? In 
matters of peculiar importance, when it hajpened that persons in proximity 
to the throne were to be judged, it was not unfrequent in western Europe 
that special, so-called supreme tribunals were named. But this custom 
always gave reason to suppose that the members of those supreme tribunals 
were only 
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chosen from amongst those who would be ready to fulfil the will of him 
who had named them. 


The conmiittee appointed to judge the czarevitch consisted of 127 members 
of the clergy and laity; in the instructions given lay the czar to the first it 
was enjoined that they should act “without any hypocrisy or partiality”; in 
the instructions given to the laity the following was signified: ” I ask you in 
order that this matter may be truthfully accomplished, without seeking to 
flatter me; without any respect for persons, to act righteously, and not to 
destroy your souls and mine, so that our consciences may be pure at the 
terrible day of judgment, and our country secure.” Such were the words that 
the czar addressed to the tribunal; they were fine in themselves, but their 
signification could not have been great, because the judges were not 
independent. The conceptions of the present time require that judges should 
not be afraid of being dismissed from their functions, of being deprived of 
the salaries accompanying these functions, and so on — then only can a 
judge be entirely impartial; but were the judges of the czarevitch and in 
general all the judges of that time in such a position? They were all persons 
in the government service and entirely dependent on their chiefs; in the 
present case whom was it they risked displeasing? The czar himself! It was 
natural that they should try and read the czar’s wiU m the eyes of 
Menshikov, Tolstoi, and others of his intimates. 


On the 24th of June, 1718, the sentence of the supreme tribunal was 
pronounced. The clergy refused to pronounce sentence, but the laity 
unanimously decreed the penalty of death against the czarevitch. Execution, 
however, did not follow, but something far more terrible than a public death 
on the scaffold did — the czarevitch was tortured on the rack. In fact, 
during the last days of the sittuig of the tribimal, he had been several times 
subjected to it and, he was even tortured after sentence hail been passed 
upon hun! AH this was more than the feeble organism of the czarevitch 
could bear, and on the 26th of June he died in a cell of tlie Petersburg 
fortress. Amongst the number of his friends and sharers in his flight many 
were executed, others banished to distant places, to monasteries and 
fortresses; amongst the latter was also the czarevna Marie Alexievna, who 
was sent to Schliisselburg. 


Such is one of the darkest episodes of the reign of Peter. The czarevitch 
Alexis could not have continuecl the work commenced by his father; he 
could not have succeeded him; he might have been judged, even 
condemned, if the tribunal (but an impartial tribunal) had found him guilty, 
and his head might have fallen at the hands of the public executioner like 
that of a criminal. But he was promised pardon if he would return, and 
having returned he was delivered up to the tribunal, he was judged by 
persons in whose imj/artiality it is impossible to believe; finally he was 
tortured after sentence was pronounced, when everywhere, even to the most 
insignificant of men and the greatest of criminals, time is given to prepare 
for death. For these things history cannot forgive the czar. Upon 
contemporaries the judgment and death of the czarevitch produced a deep 
unpression. There were persons who admired the czar’s decision to sacrifice 
his son to the welfare of the country and his great plans; they compared him 
to Brutus. But there were but few such persons and they for the greater part 
were foreigners and not Russians. The greatness of Brutus and civic virtues 
in general did not powei’ fully move the hearts of our forefathers; but each 
of them felt that it was unnatural for a father to take away his son’s life! 


Terrible rumours as to the details of the czarevitch’s death began to be 
current amongst the people; some said that he had been secretly poisoned, 
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;hers that he had been strangled, and yet others that the czar himself had it 
off liis head in the cell. All these were fables, but fables which, however, 
lay even now be met with in the works of many foreign authors anrl which 
jlso prove how powerfully the imagination of contemporaries was affected 
by lis event and how much it was talked of. That noble quality of hinnan 
ature — sympathy with sufferings even when they are deserved — made le 
czarevitch dearer still to his numerous partisans. The idea that Peter ad 
indeed been “changed” became stronger. The common people, the 
lerchants, the clergy, even distinguished persons, when they were not afraid 
f being overheard, said: “Would such a thing have been po.ssible if he were 


not the Phienicians but the Hellenes who derived the most advantages from 
the fact, although it may be true that, at Neku’s bidding, tlie Phoenician 
seamen were the first who attemjDted the circumnavigation of Africa, and 
successfully accomplished it. In Cilicia, even before the Persian epoch, 
Hellenic civilisation had begun to be generally adopted, and about the same 
time at which Phoenicia became subject to Cyrus, the towns of Cyprus, 
which had long been for the most part Hellenic, passed, though only 
temporarily, under the supremacy of Egypt. From this date down to the time 
of Alexander the Great, the history of Phoenicia forms a part of the history 
of the Persian empire, while from the middle of the seventh centur} B.C. 
the history of the Phoenicians of the west, merges more and more in that of 
the city which there constituted herself the energetic mistress of the 
colonies ; that history is connected in the closest fashion with the destinies 
of Carthage, (i 


Ph(enician Vases 


CHAPTER IV. PHCENICIA UNDER THE PERSIANS 


Although Tyre does not appear to have lost its independence in its wurs 
with Nebuchadrezzar, it was impossible that it should endure a siege of 
thirteen years without great injury to its prosperity. At the commencement 
of the Babylonian war it was evidently at the head of the Phcenician states ; 
the people of Sidon and Aradus furnished its fleet with mariners and 
soldiers ; the artisans of Byblus wrought in its dockyards. But from this 
time the preeminence of the Tyrians is lost. Aahmes II dispossessed them of 
Cyprus, though a family of Tyrian origin seems to have acquired the 
sovereignty in Salamis, which they retained till deprived of it by Evagoras. 
We do not find any mention made of the Phcenician naval states, as forming 
a part of the alliance into which the Babylonians, Lydians, and Egyptians 
entered, for the purpose of resisting the danger which threatened them all 
from the rising power of Cyrus. But whether they were connected during 


ihe rightful czar — would he have killed his son and made the czarevna 
take Ke veil?” In some more fanatical minds the idea became confirmed 
that he czarevitch was alive and the name of the unfortunate young man 
became, s did in pre/ous times the name of the czarevitch Dmitri, an 
ensign for im- (ostors and pretenders.” 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


The appalling episode we have just related was so far from engrossing lie 
thoughts of the czar that it hardly interrupted the course of his ordinary 
)CCupations. Nay, as if to darken still more the tragic horrors of the year 
‘718, by mingling with them the coarsest and most disgusting buffoonery, t 
was in that very year he instituted the crapulous burlesque of the Conclave. 
The occasion of it was this: During the czar’s visit to Paris, the doctors of 
he Sorbonne addressed him with the view of effecting a union between the 
Russo-Greek church and that of Rome, and they presented to him a 
memorial uU of learned arguments against the schismatical tenets of his 
coreligionists. This memorial only gave great offence to the court of Rome, 
without pleasing nther the emperor or the church of Russia. 


” In this plan of reunion,” says Voltaire, ” there were some political matters 
which they did not understand, and some points of controversy which they 
Aaid they understood and which each party explained according to its 
humour. There was a question about the Holy Ghost, who, according to the 
Latins, proceeds from the Father and the Son ; and according to the Greeks, 
at present, jiroceeds from the Father, through the Son, after having, for a 
long time, proceeded from the Father only. They quoted St. Epiphanius, 
who says ;hat ‘the Holj’ Ghost is not the Son’s brother, nor the Father’s 
grandson.’ But the czar, at leaving Paris, had other business than to explain 
passages from St. Epiplianius; however, he received the Sorbonne’s 
memorial with great affability. They also wrote to some Russian bishops, 
who returned a polite answer; but the greater number received the overture 
with indignation.” It was to dissipate the apprehensions of this reimion that, 
after expeDing the Jesuits from his dominions, he instituted the mock 
conclave, as he had previously set on foot other burlesque exhibitions, for 
the purpose of turning the ofhce of patriarch into ridicule. 


There was at his court an old man named Sotov, an enormous drunkard, and 
a court-fool of long standing; he had taught the czar to wi-ite, and by this 
service imagined that he deserved the highest dignities. Peter promised to 
confer on him one of the most eminent in the known world : he created him 
kniaz papa, that is to say, prince-pope, with a salary of 2,000 roubles, and a 
palace at St. Petersburg, in the Tatar ward. Sotov was enthroned by 


buffoons; four fellows, who stammered, were appointed to harangue him on 
his exaltation; his mock holiness created a number of cardinals, and rode in 
procession 
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at the head of them, sitting astride on a cask of brandy, which was laid on a 
sledge drawn by four oxen. They were followed by other sledges loaded 
with food and drink; and the march was accompanied by the rough music of 
drums, trumpets, horns, hautboys, and fiddles, all playing out of tune ; and 
the clattermg of pots and pans, brandished by a troop of cooks and 
scullions. The train was swelled by a number of men dressed as monks of 
various Romish orders, and each carrying a bottle and glass. The czar and 
his courtiers brought up the rear, the former in the garb of a Dutch skipper, 
the latter in various comic disguises. 


When the procession arrived at the place where the conclave was to be held 
the cardinals were led into a long gallery, part of which had been boarded 
off into a range of closets in each of which a cardinal was shut up with 
plenty of food and intoxicating liquors. To every one of their eminences 
were attached two conclavists — cunning young fellows, whose business it 
was to ply their principals well with drink, carry real or pretended messages 
to and fro between the members of the sacred college, and provoke them to 
bawl out all sorts of abuse of each other and of their respective families. 
The czar listened eagerly to all this ribaldry, not forgetting in the midst of 
his glee to note down on his tablets any hints of which it might be possible 
for him to make a vindictive use. The cardinals were not released from 
confinement until they were all agreed upon a number of farcical questions 
submitted to them by the hniaz papa. 


The orgie lasted three days and three nights. The doors of the conclave were 
at last thrown open in the middle of the day, and the pope and his cardinals 
were carried home dead drunk on sledges — that is to say, such of them as 
survived; for some had actually died during the debauch, and others never 


recovered from its effects. This stupid farce was repeated three times; and 
on the last occasion especially it was accompanied with other abominations, 
which admit of no description. Peter himself had his death accelerated by 
his excesses in the la.st conclave. 


From 1714 to 1717 Peter published ninety-two ordinances or regulations; in 
1718 alone, in that year of crime, thirty-six ukases, or regulations, were 
promulgated, and twenty-seven in 1719. The majority of them related 
directly to his new establishments. The council of mines dates in its origin 
from that period, as do also the uniformity of weights and measures, the 
institution of schools for teaching arithmetic in all the towns of the empire; 
that of orphan-houses and foundling-hospitals, of workshops for the poor, 
and of manufactories of tapestry, silks, linens, and cloths for soldiers’ 
clothing; the founding of the city of Ladoga; the canal of the same name, 
which he began with his own hands ; that of Kronstadt ; the plan of another, 
which now unites the Baltic to the Caspian by the intermedium of the 
Volga; besides numerous measures of detail, including the police, the health 
of towns, lighting and cleansing, founded upon what he had remarked 
during the previous year in the great cities of Europe. 


At this sanguinary epoch it was that, by this multitude of establishments for 
the promotion of all kinds of industry, he gave the most rapid impulse to the 
knowledge, commerce, and civilisation to which he sacrificed his son; as 
though, by thus redoubling his activity, he had sought to escape from 
himself, or to palliate, by the importance of the result, the horror of the 
sacrifice. In several of these ordinances it is remarkable that, either from the 
inconsistency which is inherent in our nature or from the pride of a despot, 
which believes itself to be detached from and above everything, he required 
respect to be paid to religion, at the very moment when, with such cruelty, 
he was paying no 
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vspect to tlio sanctity of his own oath; and yet the importance of keeping 
;\vorn faidi must have been well known to a prince who one day said, “The 
neligioiis cannot be tolerated because, by sapping religion, they turn into 
idicule the sacredness of an oath, which is the foundation of all society.” 


It is true that, on this occasion, pushing right into wrong, as he too often 

lid, he mutilatecl and banished to Siberia a miserable creature who, when 
Trunk, had been guilty of blasphemy. So intolerant was he against intoler— 
mec. The raskolniks were, and still are, the blind and uncompromising 
enemies of all innovation. One of them, at that period, even believed that he 
might avenge heaven by an assassination. Under the guise of a suppliant, 
this fanatic had easily penetrated into the chamber of the prince; he was 
alreatly within reach of him, and, while he feigned to implore him, his hand 
was seeking for the dagger under his clothes, when, fortunately, it dropped 
and betrayed the assassin, by falling at the feet of the czar. 


This abortive crime had made the persecution rage with redoubled fury 
when, all at once, a frightful report was spread; it was soon confirmed that 
several hundred of these wretched beings had taken refuge in a church, and, 
rather than abjure their superstitions, had set fire to their asylum, leaving 
nothing but their ashes to their per.secutor. A horrible sacrifice, which, 
however, was not useless. Peter saw his error ; his intolerance was only 
political — it was enlightened by these flames, which religious intolerance 
witnessed with such atrocious joy. 


Yet, unable to forgive these sectaries an obstinacy which was victorious 
over his own, he once more tried against them the weapon of ridicule. He 
ordered that they should wear a bit of yellow stuff on their backs, to 
distinguish them from his other subjects. This mark of humiliation, 
however, they considered as a distinction. Some malignant advisers 


endeavoured to rouse his anger again, but he replied, “No; I have learned 
that they are men of pure morals; they are the most upright merchants in the 
empire; and neither honour nor the welfare of the country will allow of their 
being martyred for their errors. Besides, that which a degrading badge and 
force of reason have been unable to effect will never be accomplished by 
punisliment; let them, therefore, live in peace.” 


These M-ere remarkable words, and worthy the pupil of Holland and 
England, worthy of a prince to whom superstition was a most inveterate 
enemy. In reality, he was a believer, but not credulous; and even while he 
knelt on the field of victory, he gave thanks to God alone for the reward of 
so many toils, and could separate the cause of heaven from that of the 
priests ; it was his wish that they should be citizens. We have seen that he 
subjected them to the same taxes as his other subjects; and because the 
monks eluded them he diminished their numbers. He unmasked the 
superstitious impostures of the priests, who all sought to close up every 
cranny by which the light might have a chance of reaching them. 


For this reason, they held St. Petersbm-g in abhorrence. According to their 
description of it, this half-built city, by which Russia already aspired to 
civilisation, was one of the mouths of hell. It was they who obtained from 
the unfortmiate Alexis a promise that it should be destroyed. Their 
prophecies repeatedly fixed the epoch at which it would be overthrown by 
the wrath of heaven. The labours upon it were then suspended, for so great 
was the fear thus inspired that the orders of the terrible czar were issued 
almost in vain. 


On one occasion, these lying priests were for some days particularly active; 
they displayed one of their sacred images, from which the tears flowed 
miraculously; it wept the fate which impended over those who dwelt in this 
new 
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city. “Its hour is at hand,” said they, “and it M’ill be swallowed up, with all 
its inhabitants, by a tremendous inundation.” On hearing of this miracle of 
the tears, the treacherous construction which was put upon it, and the 
perturbation which it occasioned, Peter thought it necessary to hasten to the 
spot. There, in the midst of the people, who were petrified \ith terror, and of 
his tongue-tied court, he seized the miraculous image, and discovered its 
mechanism ; the multitude were stupefied with a pious horror, but he 
opened ¢their eyes by showing them, in those of the idol, the congealed oil, 
which was melted by the flame of tapers inside, and then flowed drop by 
drop through openings artfully provided for the purpose. 


At a later period he did still more; the horrible execution of a young 
Russian by the priests was the cause. This unfortunate man had brought 
back from Germany a highly valuable knowleilge of medicine, and had left 
there some superstitious prejudices. For this reason all his motions were 
watched by the priests; and they at last caught up some thoughtless words 
against their sacred images. They immediately arrested the regenerated 
young Russian, sentenced him without mercy, and put him to a torturing 
death. But this individual evil produced a general good. Indignant at their 
cruelty, Peter deprived the clergy of the right of condemning to death. The 
priests lost a jurisdiction which they alleged they had possessed for seven 
centuries, from the time of Vladimir the Great, and thus the soiu-ce of their 
power was forever annihilated by this execrable abuse of it. 


It was particularly in that sanguinary year, so fatal to the last hope which the 
old Russians placed in his successor, that Peter seemed in haste to sever 
them from their ancient customs, by giving an entirely new form to the 
administration of his empire. As far back as 1711, he had already replaced 
the old supreme comt of the boyars by a senate, a sovereign council, into 
which merit and services might obtain admission, independent of noble 
origin. Subsequently, and every year, other changes had been effected. 
Thus, in 1717, he brought from France, along with a commercial treaty, the 
institution of a general police. But, in 1718, instead of the old prikaz, he 
substituted, at one stroke, colleges for foreign affairs, naval affairs, finance, 
justice, and commerce, and fixed, by a general regulation, and with the 
utmost minuteness, the functions and privileges of each of them. 


At the same time, when capable Russians were not to be found, he 
appointed his Swedish prisoners, and the most eminent of the foreigners, to 
fill these administrative and judicial situations. He was careful to give the 
highest offices to natives, and the second to foreigners, that the native 
officers might support, against the pride and jealousy of their countrymen, 
these foreigners who served them as instructors and guides. For the purpose 
of forming his young nobles for the service of the state, he adjoined a 
considerable number of them to each college; and there merit alone could 
raise them from the lowest stations to the first rank. 


RENEWED HOSTILITIES AVITH SWEDEN (1719-1721 A.D.) 


The death of Charles XII was immediately followed by a revolution in 
Sweden. His sister Ulrica Eleonora, who was married to the crown prince of 
Hesse-Cassel, succeeded him on the throne; but the constitution was 
changed, the despotic authority of the crown was reduced to a mere shadow, 
and the queen and her husband became the tools of an oligarchy who 
usurped all the powers of the state. The czar and the new queen mutually 
protested their desire for peace; but Peter at the same time announced to the 
Swedish plen- 
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two months, he would marcti forty tliousand men into SwcmIch to expedite 
the negotiations. 


A project for the pacification of the north, the very opposite from that 
conceived by Gortz, was formed by the diet of Brunswick. The concocters 
(if this scheme startetl from tiie principle that the German po.ssessions of 
Swe-den were more onerous than ])rofi table to that power, as the occasions 
of interminable wars. It was resolved, therefore, that they should be 
abandoned to the powers that had conquered them; but as it was reasonable 
that the new possessors should purchase the ratification of their titles by 
some services to the common cause, they were required to aid Sweden in 
recovering possession of Finland and of Livonia, the granary of that 
kingdom. Of all the czar’s conquests nothing was to be left to him but St. 
Petersburg, Kronstadt, and Narva; and, if he refused to assent to this 
arrangement, all the contracting powers were to unite their forces and 
compel him to submit. This was one of those brilliant and chimerical 
schemes with which diplomatists sometimes allow their minds to be so 
tlazzled as not to be convinced of their impracticability until after a lavish 
waste of blood. 


A\Tiilst the allies were in imagination depriving Peter of his conquests, 
Siniavin, his admiral, took from the Swedes two ships of the line and a brig- 
antine, which were carrying corn to Stockholm. The queen of Sweden, 
however, encouraged by the promises made her by Lord Carteret, the 
ambassador of George I, intimated to the czar that she would break off the 
conferences at Aland if he did not consent to restore all the provinces he 
had conquered. By way of reply, Peter went in June, 1719, with a fleet ,,of 
30 ships, 150 galleys, and 300 barges, carrying in all 40,000 men, to Aland, 
took up his station for a while under the cliffs of the island of Lameland, 
and sent Apraxin to ravage the wastes on the right of Stockholm, whilst 
Lessy destroyetl everjAhing on the left of the city. North and south Telge, 
Nykoping, Norkoping, Osthainmer, and Oregrund, together with two small 


towns, were burned, besides 150 noble mansions, 43 mills, 1,360 villages, 
21 copper, iron, and tile works — among the iron works one was worth 
300,000 tlollars; 100,000 cattle were slaughtered, and 80,000 bars of iron 
thrown into the sea. The mines were blown up and the woods set on fire, 
and Stockholm itself was seriously threatened. Meanwhile, the English fleet 
under Admiral Norris again entered the Baltic. Peter sent a message to the 
English admiral asking peremptorily whether he came only as a friend to 
Sweden or as an enemy to Russia. The admiral’s answer was that as yet he 
had no positive orders. This equivocal reply did not hinder Peter from 
keeping the sea, and incessantly harrassing the Swedes before the eyes of 
their naval allies. 


The Swedish oligarchs and their mock king’ had reckoned in vain upon the 
intercession of the English ambassador, and the aid of the admiral and his 
fleet. Carteret was not even listened to by Peter, and Admiral Norris did not 
venture to attack the Russians, because he knew that the English nation was 
dissatisfied with the politics of their king and of his ministers, who favoured 
his Hanoverian plans. The Swedes were at length obliged to acquiesce in 
the Russian demands; negotiations for peace were again commenced in 
Nystad at the end of the year 1720, but their conclusion was only brought 
about at the close of the following year by the exercise of some further 
cruelties on the part of the Russians. The Swedes had demanded a 


<‘ Ulrica had ceded the crown to her husband. 
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cessation of hostilities during tlie whole time in which the negotiations were 
pending, but Peter only granted it till May, 1721, in order to compel the 
council of state to come to a resolution by that time; and as they still pro- 
crastinated, the whole coast of Sweden was again plundered and devastated 
in the month of June. 


this time with Babylon, or, as is more probable, with Egypt, whose power 
had revived under Aahmes II, they woidd be equally in opposition to the 
policy of Persia ; and it was as a preparatory step towards obtaining 
possession of the seacoast, that Cyrus secured himself an ally in Palestine, 
by showing the Jews other marks of favour, and allowing them to rebuild 
Jerusalem, in doing which they availed themselves of the aid of Sidon and 
Tyre in felling timber on Lebanon. Without this security, it would have been 
very impolitic in Persia to aUow the fortification of a place of such natural 
strength as Jerusalem. 


During the whole of his reign we find no mention made of his employing 
the Phcenician navy in his enterprises, which indeed were exclusively 
military. Towards its close he unquestionably meditated an expedition 
against Egypt ; but his attention was drawn off to the nomadic nations on 
his northeastern frontier, in warfare with whom he lost his life. Xenophon 
indeed attributes to him the conquest of Cyprus, Phoenicia, and Egypt, in 
his Cyropcedia; but his assertion has not obtained credit. Cambyses, his 
son, almost immediately undertook an expedition against Egypt, in which 
he employed the naval forces of the Phoenicians. Both Cyprus and 
Phoenicia gave themselves up unresistingly to the power which was 
evidently destined to inherit the ascendency in Western Asia, previously 
possessed by Babylon. When the conquest of Egypt was effected, he wished 
to attack Carthage ; but the Phoenicians refused, alleging the religious 
obligations which forbade them to take part 
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in a war against their own descendants. Cambyses had no means of 
compelling them ; he had no fleet of his own ; they had given themselves 
up, by preference rather than necessity, to the Persians. The Cyprians had 
not the same motive as the Phoenicians for refusing to act against Carthage 
; but the strength of the naval armament lay in the Phoenician ships, and 
Cambyses desisted from his project. 


The Russian incendiaries landed in sight of the English, whose fleet under 
Admiral Norris, still continued in the Baltic, but did not venture to lend any 
assistance to the Swedes. The whole coast, from Gefle as far as Umea, was 
ravaged ; four small towns, nineteen villages, eighty nobles’ and five 
hundred peasants’ houses burned; twelve iron-works and eight saw-mills 
destroyed; six galleys and other ships carried away. Peter’s plenipotentiaries 
at last prevailed — for he so jocularly called his soldiers and sailors who 
were committing such horrible destruction in Sweden. Negotiations were 
again opened in Nystad, a small town in Finland, and the war of twenty-one 
years was closed by a peace dictated by the conquering czar. 


The provinces ceded to Russia by the Peace of Nystad (September 10th, 
1721) were Livonia, Esthonia, and Karelia, together with Viborg, Kexliolm, 
and the island of Osel; on the other hand, Peter restored Finland, with the 
exception of Viborg and Kexholm, and promised to pay two millions of 
dollars, but in the first years of the peace scarcely paid off half a million. 


From this time forward, the tlespotic sway and military oppression of 
Russia became the dread of all neighbouring countries and people. All 
contributed to tlie external greatness and splendour of the ruler of a 
barbarous but powerful race of slaves, whom he constrained to adopt the 
vestments of civilisation. The czar commanded in Poland and Scandinavia, 
where weak or wicked governments were constantly in dread from the 
discontent of the people. He also gained an influence in Germany, which 
ultimately caused no small anxiety to the emperor and the empire. The 
Russian minister Bestuzhev played the chief part in Sweden in all political 
affairs, sometimes by counsel and sometimes by threats, sometimes by 
mediation and sometimes by commands. Bestuzhev was powerful in the 
Swedish council, and at the same time, in compliance with the wishes of his 
master, allured artists, artisans, workmen, and all those who had been 
deprived of occupation or ruined by the late inroads of the Russians, to 
remove with their tools, manufactures, and trades to Russia. Peter employed 
these people in all parts of his empire to raise up manufactories, to originate 
trades, and to set mines and iron-works in action. 


Tiie Russian minister spoke in a no less commanding tone in Copenhagen 
than in Sweden, for Demnark was also frightened by Peter’s threats to adopt 


and second the cause of the duke of Holstein. The duke was detained in 
Russia by repeated promises, of whose fulfilment there was little prospect. 
The Poles, through Russian mediation, were at lengtli reconciled to their 
king, and the Russians not only kept firm possession of Courland, but 
remained in Poland itself, under the pretence of preserving the peace of the 
country. Peter, nevertheless, in his negotiations with Gortz and Charles XII, 
had showed himself well inclined to sacrifice King Augustus to his plans; 
but this scheme was frustrated by the death of Charles. 


PETER AS ADMINISTRATOR 


Peter had now achieved a prodigious amount of external and internal 
power; yet the original nucleus of it all was nothing more than fifty young 
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Icompanions in debauchery, whom he transformed into soldiers, and the 
remains of a sailing-boat, which had been left forjAotten in a magazine. In 
twenty-five years this seed, nursed by a skilful and vigorous hand, had, on 
the one part, produced two hundred thousand men, divided into fifty-five 
regiments, and cantoned, with three hundred field pieces, in permanent 
quarters; a body of engineers, and, particularly, of formidable artillerymen; 
and fourteen thousaml pieces of cannon, deposited in a great central 
establishment, in the fortresses, and three military magazines on the 
frontiers of the three chief national enemies, the Turks, the Poles, and the 
Swedes. On the other hand, from the relics of the sailing boat had arisen 
thirty ships jof the line, a proportionate number of frigates and smaller 
vessels of war, two hundred galleys with sails and oars, and a multitude of 
experienced mariners. 


But with what treasures did Peter undertake the moral and physical 
transformation of such an extensive empire? We behold an entire land 
metamorphosed, cities containing a hundred thousand souls, ports, canals, 
and establislunents of all kinds, created; thousands of skilful Europeans 
attracted, maintained and rewarded ; several fleets built, and others 
purchased; a permanent army of a hundred and twenty thousand men, 
trained, equipped, provided with every species of arms and ammunition, 
and several times renewed ; subsidies of men and money given to Poland ; 
and four wars undertaken. One of these wars spread over half of Europe and 
when it lasted twenty-one years the treasury from which it was fed still 
remained full. And Peter, whose revenues on his accession did not exceed a 
few hundred thousand pounds, declared to Munich that he could have 


carried on the war for twenty-one years longer without contracting any 
debt. 


Will order and economy be sufficient to account for these phenomena? We 
must, doubtless, admire them in the czar, who refused himself every 
superfluity at the same time that he spared nothing for the improvement of 
his empire. Much must have been gamed when, after having wrested the 
indirect taxes from the boyars, who were at once civil, military, and 
financial managers, and from those to whom the boyars sold in portions the 
collecting of them, Peter, in imitation of Holland, entrusted the finances to 
committees composed of select merchants. We may also feel less surprised 
at the increase of his revenue, after we have seen him subjectuig to taxation 
the clergy as well as the laity; suppressmg a number of monasteries, by 
forbidding monastic vows to be taken before the age of fifty; and uniting 
their estates to the domains of the crown, which were swelled by 
confiscations, by the reversion of his brother Ivan’s appanage, and by his 
conquests from the Swedes. 


We must remark, at the same time, that he had opened his states to foreign 
commerce and to the treasures of Europe, which were carried thither to be 
exchanged for the many raw materials which had hitherto remained 
valueless ; we must consider the augmentation of revenue which necessarily 
ensued, and the possibility of requiring to be paid in money a multitude of 
taxes which had previously been paid in kind. Thus, in place of quotas of 
provisions, which were brought from great distances and were highly 
oppressive to the people, he substituted a tax; and the sum raised was 
applied to the payment of contractors. It is true that even under this new 
system the state was shamefully robbed; for the nobles contrived in secret 
to get the contracts into their owm hands, in order to fatten upon the blood 
of the people ; but Peter at length perceived them ; the evil betrayed itself 
by its own enormity. The czar then created commissions of inquiry, passed 
whole days in them, and, during several years, keeping these great 
peculators always in sight, made 
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them disgorge by fines and confiscations, and punished them by the knout 
the halter, and the axe. 


To this superintendence by tlie liead of tlie state, whicli, subsequently to 
1715, the contraction of the war within a narrower circle allowed him to 
exert, let us add the increase of salary to the collectors, which deprived 
tliem of all pretext for misconduct. Nor nuist it be forgotten that most of the 
stipends were paid in kind ; and that, for several years, the war, being 
carried on out of the empire, supplied its own wants. It must be observed, 
too, that the cities and provinces in which the troops were afterwards 
quartered furnished their pay on the spot, by which the charge of discount 
was saved; and tliat the measures wliich they adopted for their subsistence 
appear to have been municipal, and conseciuently as little oppressive as 
possible. Finally, we must remark, in 1721, the substitution, in place of the 
Tatar house-tax, of a poll-tax, which was a real impost on land, assessed 
according to a census repeated every twenty years, the payment of which 
the agriculturists regidated amono; themselves, in proportion to the value of 
their produce. 


At the same time, the reformer refused to foreigners the privilege of trading 
with each other in Russia; he even gave to his subjects exclusively the right 
of conveying to the frontiers of the empire the merchandise which 
foreigners had bought from them in the interior. Thus he ensuretl to his own 
people the profit of carriage. In 1716 he chose rather to give up an 
advantageous alliance with the English than to relinquish this right in their 
favour. 


But all the causes we have enumerated will not yet account for the 
possibility of so many gigantic imdertakings and such innnense results, with 
a fixed revenue in specie which, in 1715, was estimated by an attentive 
observer at only some millions of roubles. But in the fiscal expedients of a 
despotic empire it is to fluctuating revenue, illegal resources, and arbitrary 
measures that we must direct our attention; astonishment then ceases, and 
then begins pity for one party, indignation agamst another, and surprise 


excited by the ignorance with respect to commercial affairs which is 
displayed by the high and mighty geniuses of despotism, in comparison 
with the unerring instinct which is manifested by the hmnblest community 
of men who are free. 


It is the genius of Russian despotism, therefore, that we must question as to 
the means by which it produced such gigantic results; but however far it 
may be disposed to push its frightful candour, will it point out to us its army 
recruited by men whom the villages sent tied together in pairs, and at their 
own expense — soldiers at a penny a day, payable every four months, and 
often marching without pay; slaves whom it was thought quite enough to 
feed, and who were contented with some handfuls of rye or of oats made 
into gruel or into ill-baked bread; unfortunate wretches who, in spite of the 
blunders of their generals, were compelled to be victorious, under pain of 
bemg decimated! Or will this despotism confess that, while it gave nothing 
to these serfs, who were enlisted for life, it required everything from them; 
that, after twenty-one years of war, it compelled them to dig canals, like 
miserable bond-slaves? “For they ought to serve their country,” said Peter, 
“either by defending or enriching it; that is what they are made for.” 


Could this autocrat pride himself on the perennial fulness of an exchequer 
which violated its engagements ui such a manner that most of the foreigners 
who were in his service were anxious to quit it? Wliat answer could he 
make to that hollow and lengthened groan which, even yet, seems to rise 
from every house in Taganrog, and in St. Petersburg, and from his forts, 
built by the most deadly kind of statute-labour, and peopled by requisitions? 
One half of the inhabitants of the villages were sent to construct them, and 
were 
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relieved by the oflier half every six months; and the weakest and the most 
industrious of them never more saw their homes! 


Tliese iHifortvniate beings, whatever might be their railing, from the 
common dchcr to the watchmaker and jeweller, were torn witiiout mercy 
from tiieir families, their ploughs, their workshops, and their counting- 
houses. They travelletl to their protracted torture at their own expense; they 
worked without any pay. Some were compelled to fill up swamps, and build 
houses on them; others, to remove thither suddenly, and establish their trade 
there; and all these hapless men, one part of whom were bent to the earth 
with toil, ancl the other part in a manner lost in a new world, were so badly 
fed and sheltered, or breathetl such a pestilential air, that the Russians of 
that period used to ‘ say that St. Petersburg was built upon a bed of human 
skeletons. [ Listen to the complaints of the nobles and the richest 
merchants: after I the gift of a hundred vessels had been required from 
them, they were forced to unite in this slough to build stone houses, and 
were also constrained to live there at a much greater expense than they 
would have inciu’red in their own iiomes. And when even the clergy 
remonstrated against the excessive taxes laid upon the priests (who were 
able to indemnify themselves out of their flocks) who can be astonished at 
the possibility of so many creations, and at the plenitude of a treasury which 
opened so widely to receive and so scantily to disburse? 


Personal services, taxes in kind, taxes in money — these were the three 
main sources of the power of the czar. We have just seen what estimate we 
ought to form as to the manner in which the first of these was employed. As 
to the taxes in kind antl in money, how could the insulated cries of such a 
multitude of taxpayers, who were scattered over so wide a space, have 
reached the present age, if the excess of a simultaneous antl universal evil 
had not bleutled them into one vast clamour, stronger than time and space? 
It is from this we learn the names of the throng of taxes which were laid 
upon everything, and at every opportunity, for the war, the admiralty, the 
recruiting-service, for the horses used m the public works, for the brick and 
lime-kilns required in the building of St. Petersburg, for the post-office, the 
government offices, the extraordinary expenses, for the contributions in 
kind, for the requisitions of men and their pay and subsistence, and for the 
salaries of those who were m place; to which must be added mnumerable 
other duties on mills, ponds, baths, beehives, meadows, gardens, and, in the 
towiis, on every square fathom of land which bore the name of black, or 
non-free. And all this was aggravated by other exorbitant and grinding 


burdens, and by fleecing the artisans in proportion to their industry and their 
assumed wealth — the result of which was that they concealed both; the 
most laborious of them buried their earnings that they might hide them from 
the nobles; and the nobles intrusted their riches to foreign banks, that they 
might hide them from the czar. 


To this we have yet to add the secondary oppressions; collectors, whose 
annual pay was, for a long time, only six roubles; and who, nevertheless, 
accumulated fortunes in four years, for they converted to their owti use two 
thirds of the smns which they extorted; executing by torture whoever was 
unable to pay, they made the most horrible misuse of the unlimited powers 
which according to the practice of absolute governments, were necessarily 
entrusted to them — despotism being unable to act otherwise than by 
delegation. 


These men had the right of levying taxes on all the markets of the country, 
of laying whatever duties they pleased upon commodities, and of breaking 
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into houses, for the purpose of preventing or discovering infractions of their 
orders, so that the unfortunate people, finding that tliey had nought which 
they could call their own, and that everything, even to their industry, 
belonged to the czar, ceased to exert themselves for more than a mere 
subsistence, and lost that spirit which only a man’s personal interest can 
inspire. Accordingly, the forests were peopled with men driven to 
desperation, and those who at first remained in the villages, finding that 
they were obliged to pay the taxes of the fugitives as well as their own, 
speedily joined their companions. 


Wliat can bear witness more strongly to the disordered state of those times 
than the facts themselves? They show us grandees, who were possessed of 
the highest credit, repeatedly convicted of embezzling the public money; 
others hanged or beheaded! and a vice-chancellor himself daring, without 


any authority, to give places and pensions, and, in so poor a country, 
contriving to purloin nearly a hundretl and fifty thousand pounds. It was 
not, therefore, the czar alone whom the people accused of their sufferings. 
But such is the tenure of despotism that, in depriving the people of their 
will, it takes upon itself the whole responsibility. All, however, agree that, 
about 1715, they beheld their czar astounded at the aspect of such numerous 
evils; they acknowledge the efforts which he had made, and that all of them 
had not been fruitless. 


But, at the same time, to account for the inexhaustible abundance of the 
autocrat’s treasury, they represent him to us as monopolising everything for 
his own benefit, giving to the current coin of his empire the value which 
suited his purpose, and receiving it from foreigners at no more than its 
intrin-sic worth. They accuse him of having engrossed the purchase or sale 
of numberless native and foreign productions, either by suddenly taxing 
various kinds of merchandise or by assuming the right of being the 
exclusive purchaser, at his own price, to sell again at an exorbitant price 
when he had become the sole possessor. They say also that, forestalling 
everything, their czar made himself the sole merchant trading from 
European Russia to China and Siberia, as well as the sole mint-master, the 
sole trader in tobacco, soap, talc, pitch, and tar; that having also declared 
himself the only public-house keeper in an empire where drunkenness held 
sovereign sway, this monopoly annually brought back into his coffers all the 
pay that had been disbursed from them. 


AV len, in 1716, he wished to defray the expenses of his second journey to 
Holland, and at the same time avoid being a loser by the rate of exchange, 
what was the plan which he adopted? He laid hands on all the leather 
intended for exportation, which he paid for at a maximum fixed by himself, 
and then exported it on his own account, the proceeds being made payable 
in Holland, where it was purchased by foreigners. 


It is thus that many of his contemporaries explain the riches of a prince who 
was the principal manufacturer and merchant of a great empire — the 
creator, the supcrintentlent of its arts. In his eyes, his subjects were nothing 
more than workmen, whose labours he prompted, estimated, and rewarded 
according to his own pleasure; he reserved to himself the sale of the 


produce of their industry, and the immense profits which he thus gained he 
employed in doubling that produce. 


What a singular founder of commerce in his empire was a monarch who 
drew it all within his own sphere and absorbed it in himself! We may, 
however, be allowed to believe that he sometimes became a merchant and 
manufacturer, as he became a soldier and a sailor, for the sake of example, 
and that the obstinate repugnance of his ignorant subjects to many branches 
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of industry and commerce long compelled him to retain the monopoly of 
tliem, whether he would or not. It is curious to remark how his despotism 
recoiled upon himself when he interfered with matters so impatient of arbi- 
Itrary power as trade and credit. Soloviev is an example of this. Assisted by 
the privileges which Peter had granted to him, that merchant succeeded in 
establishing at Amsterdam the fir.st commercial Russian factory that had 
lever been worthy of notice; but in 1717, when the czar visited Holland for 
the second time, his greedy courtiers irritated him against their fellow 
country-man. Soloviev had not chosen to ransom himself from the envy 
which his 1 riches inspired. They therefore slandered him to their 
sovereign; he was arrested and sent back to Russia; his correspondents lost 
their advances; confidence was ruined, and tlie autocrat, by confiscating 
this source of riches, destroyed his work with his own hand. Yet he had a 
glimpse of som,ething like free-trade principles. He would never impose 
any higher penalty on smuggling than confiscation. ” Commerce,” he said, 
” is like a timid maiden, who is scared by rough usage, and must be won by 
gentle means. Smuggle who will, and welcome. The merchant who exposes 
himself to the chance of having his goods confiscated runs a greater risk 
than my treasury. If he cheats me nine times and I catch him the tenth, I 
shall be no loser by the game.” 


In the more jjerfect organisation, both of its revenues and its forces, which 
the Persian monarchy owed to Darius, the navy of Phoenicia became a 
regular and very important part of the public power. By its means Darius 
made himself master of the islands on the coast of Asia Minor. Along with 
Palestine and Cyprus it formed the fifth of the twenty nomes into which his 
empire was divided, and they paid jointly a tribute of 3.50 talents — just 
half the money-tribute which was levied from Egypt. Although these nomes 
are called by the general name of satrapies, and had each a separate 
governor, it does not appear that the internal constitution of the several 
kingdoms was disturbed ; at least, in Phoenicia and in Cyprus the native 
princes continued to reign. 


The commercial prosperity of Tyre and Sidon remained unimpaired, except 
by the rivalry of their own colonies of Carthage and Cadiz ; for the 
Persians, like the Turks and Tartars, never became themselves a maritime 
power. The rich traffic of Arabia and the East still passed through the hands 
of the Phoenicians, and their manufactories of purple and glass were in full 
activity. Throughout the long struggle between Greece and Persia, which 
began with the burning of Sardis, the Phoenicians constituted the naval 
strength of the Persian armaments. The Cilician and Egyptian troops, 
destined for the reduction of Cyprus, were conveyed to that island in 
Phoenician ships. In the conflict by sea and land which subsequently took 
place, the Phcenician fleet was defeated by that of the Ionian Greeks ; but 
the Persians having been at the same time successful by land, the revolt was 
suppressed, and Cyprus, after a year’s independence, returned to its 
subjection. The Persian commanders proceeded from the conquest of 
Cyprus to attack the Ionian cities themselves. A naval force of 600 vessels 
was assembled for the reduction of Miletus, the city of Aristagoras, by 
whom the Ionian revolt had been instigated, among which the Phoenicians 
were conspicuous for their zeal and bravery. In the sea-fight off the island 
of Lade, opposite to Miletus, they defeated the lonians, who were deficient 
in naval training and discipline, and weakened by the defection of the 
greater part of the Samians. The conquest of Miletus speedily followed ; 
and the Phoenician fleet, having subdued the islands of Asiatic Greece, 
crossed over to the Tlu-acian Chersonesus. Miltiades, afterwards the 
conqueror of Marathon, narrowly escaped capture by one of their vessels, 
and his son Metiochus fell into their hands. It was no doubt by means of the 


The Church and the Aristocracy 


Peter had never been at any pains to conceal his indifference or contempt 
for the national church; Init it was not until that culminating point in his 
history at which we are now arrived that he ventured to accomj/lish his 
design of abolishing the office of patriarch. He had left it unfilled for one- 
and- twenty years, and he formally suppressed it after the conclusion of the 
Peace of Nystad ; when heaven had declared in his favour, as it seemed to 
the multitude, who always believe the Deity to be on the strongest side. In 
the following year, however, the synod, in spite of Theophanes, its 
president, whom we may consider as his minister for religious affairs, dared 
to desire that a patriarch might be appointed. But bursting into a sudden 
pa.ssion Peter started up, struck his breast violently with his hand and the 
table with his cutlass, and exclaimed, “Here, here is your patriarch!” He 
then hastily quitted the room, casting, as he departed, a stern look upon the 
panic-struck prelates. 


Of the two conquests which Peter consummated about the same time — 
that over Sweden and that by which he annihilated the independence of the 
Russian clergy — it is hard to say which was the more gratifying to his 
pride. Someone having communicated to him the substance of a paper in 
the English Spectatur, in which a comparison was made between him.seK 
and Louis XIV, entirely to his own advantage, he disclaimed the superiority 
accorded to him by the essayist, save in one particular: “Louis XR”,” said 
he, “was greater than I, except that I have been able to reduce my clergy to 
obedience, while he allowed his clergy to rule him.” 


Soon after the abolition of the patriarchate, Peter celebrated the marriage of 
Buturlin, the second kniaz papa of his creation, with the widow of Sotov, 
his predecessor in that mock dignity. The bridegroom was in his eighty-fifth 
year, and the bride nearly of the same age. The messengers who invited the 
wedding guests were four stutterers; some decrepit old men attended the 
bride; the running footmen were four of the most corpulent fellows that 
could be found; the orchestra was placed on a sledge drawn by bears, which 
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being goaded with iron spikes made with their horrid roarings an 
accompani-ment suitable to the tunes played on the sledge. The nuptial 
benediction was given in the cathedral by a blind and deaf priest with 
spectacles on. The procession, the marriage, the wedding feast, the 
undressing of the bride and bridegroom, the ceremony of putting them to 
bed were all in the same style of repulsive buffoonery. Among the coarse- 
minded co\irtiers this passed for an ingenious derision of the clergy. 


The nobles were another order in the state whose resistance, though more 
passive than that of the clergy, was equally insufferable to the czar. His 
hand had always been heavy against that stiff-necked race. He had no 
mercy upon their indolence and superstition, no toleration for their pride of 
birth or wealth. As landed pro]3rietors he regarded them merely as the 
possessors of fiefs, who held them by the tenure of being serviceable to the 
state. Such was the spirit of the law of 1715 relative to inheritances, which 
till then had been equally divided; but from that date the real estate was to 
descend to one of the males, the choice of whom was left to the father, 
while only the personal property was to pass to the other children. In this 
respect the law was favourable to paternal authority and aristocracy; but its 
real purpose was rendered obvious by other clauses. It decreed that the 
inheritors of personal property should not be permitted to convert it into 
real estate until after seven years of military service, ten years of civil 
service, or fifteen years’ profession of some kind of art or of commerce. 
Nay, more, if we may rely on the authority of Perry, every heir of property 
to the amount of five hundred roubles, who had not learned the rudiments 
of his native language or of some ancient or foreign language, was to forfeit 
his inheritance. 


The great nobles had ere this been shorn of their train of ])oyar followers, or 
noble domestics, by whom tney were perpetually attended, and these were 
transformed into soldiers, disciplined in the European manner. At the same 
time several thousand cavalry were formed out of the sons of the priests, 
who were free men, but not less ignorant and superstitious than their 
fathers. Against the inertness of the nobles, too, Peter made war even in the 


sanctuary of their families. Every one of them between the ages of ten and 
thirty, who evaded an enlistment which was termed voluntary, was to have 
his jiroperty confiscated to the use of the person by whom he was 
denounced. The sons of the nobles were arbitrarily wrested from them; 
some were placed in military schools; others were sent to unlearn their 
barbarian manners and acquire new habits and knowledge among polished 
nations; many of them were obliged to keep up a correspondence with the 
czar on the subject of what they were learning; on their return, he himself 
questioned them, and if they were found not to have benefited by their 
travels, disgrace and ridicule were their punislrment. Given up to the czar’s 
buffoon, they became the laughing-stocks of the court, and were compelled 
to perform the most degrading oflnces in the palace. These were the 
tyrannical punislunents of a reformer who managed that he might succeed 
in doing violence to nature by beginning education at an age when it ought 
to be completed, and by subjecting grown-up men to chastisements which 
would scarcely be bearable for children. 


It is with reason that Mannstein reproaches Peter with having expected to 
transform, by travels in polished countries, men who were already 
confirmed in their habits, and who were steeped to the core in ignorance, 
sloth, and barbarism. “The greatest part of them,” he says, “acquired 
nothing but vices.” This it was which drew upon Peter a lesson from his 
sage; for such was the appellation which he gave to Dolgoruki. That senator 
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uiving pertinaciously, and without assigning any reason, maintained that the 
travels of the Russian youth would be useless, made no other reply to ;ui 
impatient and passionate contradiction from the despot than to fold the 
ak&se. in silence, run his nail forcibly along it, and then desire the autocrat 
to try whether, with all his power, he could ever obliterate the crease that 
was made in the paper. 


At last, by his ukase of January 24th, 1722, Peter annihilated the privileges 
of the old Russian aristocracy, and under the specious pretext of mak-ing 
merit the only source of social distinction, he created a new order of 
nobility, divided into eight military and as many civil grades, all 
immediately and absolutely dependent on the czar. The only favour allowed 
to the old landed aristocracy was that they were not deprived of the right of 
appearing at court; but none of them could obtain the rank and 
appointments of an officer, nor, in any company, the respect and distinctions 
exclusively belonging to tliat rank, until they had risen to it by actual 
service. Such was the fundamental principle of that notorious system called 
the tchin; and plausible as it may appear upon a superficial view, it has 
been fruitful of nothing but liideous tyranny, corruption, chicanery, and 
malversation. The modern nobility of Russia is in fact but a vile 
bureaucracy. The only thing truly commendable in the ukase of 1722 is that 
it degrades to the level of the rabble every nobleman convicted of crime and 
sentenced to a punishment that ought to entail infamy. Previously, as the 
reader has already seen, a nobleman might appear unabashed in public, and 
claim all the privileges of his birth, with his back still smarting from the 
executioner’s lash. 


Commerce with the East 


Peter had always encountered great difficulty in attracting to St. Petersburg 
the commerce of central Russia, which the merchants obstinately persisted 
in throwing away upon Archangel. Yet at St. Petersburg they enjoyed 
several privileges, and a milder climate allowed of two freights a year, 
while at Archangel the ice would admit of only one. To this must be added 
the advantage of a calmer sea, a better port, lower duties, a much shorter 
distance, and a much larger concourse of purchasers; but no persuasion 
could make the Russians abandon the old routine, until at last Peter treated 
them like ignorant and stubborn children, to whom he would do good in 
spite of themselves. In 1722 he expressly prohibited the carrying of any 
goods to Archangel but such as belonged to the district of that government. 
This ordmance at first raisetl a great outcry among the traders, both native 
and foreign, and caused several bankruptcies; but the merchants, 
accustommg themselves by degrees to come to St. Petersburg, at last found 
themselves gamers by the change. 


The trade with the Mongols and Chinese had been jeopardised by the 
extortions of Prince Gagarin, the governor of Siberia, and by acts of 
violence committed by the Russians in Peking and m the capital of 
Contaish, the prince pontiff of a sect of dissenters from Lamaism. To check 
the growth of this evil, Peter sent Ismailov, a captain in the guards, to 
Peking, with presents to the emperor, among which were several pieces of 
turnery, the work of his own hands. The negotiation was successful; but the 
Russians soon lost the fruits of it by fresh acts of indiscretion, and were 
expelled from China by order of Kam-hi. The Russian court alone retained 
the right of sending a caravan every three years to Peking ; but that right 
agam was subsequently lost in 


‘ The men who have no tchin, the tchornii narod, that is, the black people, 
or blackguards. 
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consequence of new quarrels. The court finally renounced its exclusive 
privilege, and granted the subjects leave to trade freely on the Kiaklita. 


WAR WITH PERSIA (1722-1724 A.D.) 


Peter’s attention had long been directed to the Caspian Sea with a view to 
making it more extensively subservient to the trade of Russia with Persia 
and central Asia, which as yet had been carried on at Astrakhan alone, 
through the mediiun of Armenian factors. Soon after the Peace of Nystad 
had left the czar free to carry his arms towards the East, a pretext and an 
opportunity were afforded him for making conquests on the Caspian shores. 
The Persian Empire was falling to pieces under the hand of the enervated 
and imbecile Husain Shah. The Lesghiians, one of the tributary nations that 
had rebelled against him, made an inroad into the province of Shirvan, 
sacked the city of Shemakha, put the inhabitants to the sword, mcluding 
three hundred Russian traders, and plundered Russian property to the 
amount of 4,000,000 roubles. Peter demanded satisfaction ; the shah was 
willing to grant it, but pleaded his helpless condition, and entreated the czar 
to aid him in subduing his rebellious subjects. 


This invitation was promptly accepted. Peter set out for Persia on the 15th 
of May, 1722, his consort also accompanying him on this remote 
expedition. He fell down the Volga as far as the city of Astrakhan, and 
occupied himself in examming the works for the canals that were to join the 
Caspian, Baltic, and Wliite seas, whilst he awaited the arrival of his forces 
and material of war. His army consisted of twenty-two thousand foot, nine 
thousand dragoons, and fifteen thousand Cossacks, besides three thousand 
sailors on board the several vessels, who, in making a descent, could do the 
duty of soldiers. The cavalry marched by land through deserts, which are 
frequently without water ; and beyond those deserts, they were to pass the 
mountains of Caucasus, where three hundred men might keep a whole army 
at bay; but Persia was in such anarchy that anything might be attempted. 


The czar sailed above a hundred leagues southward from Astrakhan, as far 
as the small fortified town of Andreeva, which was easily taken. Thence the 
Russian army advanced by land into the province of Daghestan; and 


manifestoes in the Persian and Russian language were everywhere 
dispersed. It was necessary to avoid giving any offence to the Ottoman 
Porte, which besides its subjects, the Circassians and Georgians, bordering 
on this country, had in these parts some considerable vassals, who had 
lately put themselves under its protection. Among them, one of the principal 
was Mahmud D’- Utmich, who styled himself sultan, and had the 
presumption to attack the troops of the emperor of Russia. He was totally 
defeated, and the public account says “his country was made a bonfire.” 


In the middle of September, Peter reached Derbent, by the Persians and 
Turks called Demir-kapu, i.e. Iron Gate, because it had formerly such a gate 
towards the south; it is a long narrow town, backed agamst a steep spur of 
the Caucasus; and its walls, at the other end, are washed by the sea, which, 
m stormy weather, is often known to break over them. These walls may be 
justly accounted one of the wonders of antiquity; they were forty feet high 
and six broad; flanked with square towers at intervals of fifty feet. The 
whole work seemed one single piece, being built of a kmd of brown free- 
stone, and a mortar of pounded shells, the whole forming a mass harder 
than marble itself; it was accessible by sea, but, on the land side, seemed 
impregnable. Near it were the ruins of an old wall, like that of China, 
unquestionably built 
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in times of the earliest antiquity; it was carried from the Caspian to the 
Black Sea, and probably was a rampart thrown up by the ancient kings of 
Persia against the numerous barbarian hordes dwelling between those two 
seas. There were formerly three or four other Caspian gates at different 
passages, and all apparently built for the same end; the nations west, east, 
and north of tliis sea having ever been formidable barbarians; and from 
these parts principally issued those swarms of conquerors which subdued 
Asia and Europe. 


On the approach of the Russian army, the governor of Derbent, instead of 
standing a siege, laid the keys of the city at the emperor’s feet — whether it 
was that he thought the place not tenable against such a force, or that he 
preferred the protection of the emperor Peter to that of the Afghan rebel 
Mahmud. Thus the army quietly took possession of Derbent, and encamped 
along the sea-shore. Tiie usurper Mahmud, who harl already made himself 
master of a great part of Persia, had neglected nothing to be beforehand 
with the czar imd hinder him from getting into Derbent; he raised the 
neighbouring Tatars, and hastened thither himself; but Derbent was already 
in the czar’s liands. 


Peter was unable to extend his conquests further, for the vessels with 
provisions, stores, horses, and recniits had been wrecked near Astrakhan; 
and as the unfavourable season had now set in he returned to Moscow and 
entered it in triumph (January 5th, 1723), though he had no great reason to 
boast of the success of his ill-planned expedition. 


Persia was still divided between Husain and the usurper Mahmud; the 
former sought the support of the emperor of Russia; the latter feared him as 
iUi avenger who would wrest from him all the fruits of his rebellion. 
Mahmud used every endeavour to stir up the Ottoman Porte against Peter. 
With this view, he sent an embassy to Constantinople; and the Daghestan 
princes, under the sultan’s protection, having been dispossessed of their 
dominions by the arms of Russia, solicited revenge. The Divan were also 
under apprehensions for Georgia, which the Turks considered part of their 
dominions. The sultan was on the point of declaring war, when the courts of 
Vienna and Paris diverted him from that measure. The emperor of Germany 
made a declaration that if the Turks attacked Russia he should be obliged to 
join in its defence; and the marquis de Bonac, ambassador from France at 
Constantinople, seconded the German menaces; he convinced the Porte that 
their own interest required them not to suffer the usurper of Persia to set an 
example of dethroning sovereigns, and that the Russian Empire had done no 
more than the sultan should have done. 


During these critical negotiations, the rebel Mahmud had advanced to the 
gates of Derbent, and laid waste all the neighbouring countries, in order to 
distress the Russians. That part of ancient Hyrcania, now known by the 


name of Ghilan, was not spared, which so irritatetl tlie people that they 
voluntarily put themselves under the protection of the Russians. Herein they 
followed the example of the shah himself, who had sent to implore the 
assistance of Peter the Great; but the ambassador was scarcely on the road 
ere the rebel Maluiiud seized on Ispahan, and the person of his sovereign. 
Thamaseb, son of the captive shah, escaped, and getting together some 
troops fought a battle with the usurper. He was not less eager than his father 
in urging Peter the Great to protect him, and sent to the ambassador a 
renewal of the instmctions which the shah Husain had given. 


Though this Persian ambassador, named Ismail Beg, was not yet arrived, his 
negotiation had succeeded. On his landing at Astraklian, he heard that 
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General Matufkin was on his march with fresh troops to reinforce the 
Daghestan army. The town of Baku, from which the Persians called the 
Caspian Sea, the sea of Baku, was not yet taken. He gave the Russian 
general a letter to the inhabitants, exliorting them, m his master’s name, to 
submit to the emperor of Russia; the ambassador continued his journey to 
St. Petersburg, and General Matufkin went and sat down before the city of 
Baku. The Persian ambassador reached the czar’s court at the same time as 
the news of the surrender of that city (August, 1723). 


Baku is situated near Shemakha, where the Russian factors were massacred; 
and although m wealth and number of people inferior to it, is very famous 
for its naplitha, with which it supplies all Persia. Never was treaty sooner 
concluded than that of Ismail Beg. Tlie emperor Peter, desirous of 
revenging the death of his subjects, engaged to march an army into Persia, 
in order to assist Thamaseb against the usurper; and the new shah ceded to 
him, besides the cities of Baku and Derbent, the provinces of Ghilan, 
Mazandaran, and Astarabath. 


Ghilan, as we have already noticed, is the southern Hyrcania; Mazandaran, 
which is contiguous to it, is the country of the Mardi; Astarabath borders on 
Mazandaran; and these were the three principal provinces of the ancient 
kings of the Medes. Thus Peter by his arms anfl treaties came to be master 
of Cyrus’ first monarchy; but this proved to be but a barren conquest, and 
the empress Anna was glad to surrender it thirteen years afterwards in 
exchange for some commercial advantages. 


So calamitous was the state of Persia that the unhappy sophy Thamaseb 
wandering about his kingdom, pursued by the rebel Mahmud, the murderer 
of his father and brothers, was reduced to supplicate both Russia and 
Turkey at the same time, that they would take one part of his dominions to 
preserve the other for him. At last it was agreed between the emperor Peter, 
the sultan Achmet III, and the sophy Thamaseb, that Russia should hold the 
three provinces above mentioned, and that the Porte should have Kasbin, 
Tauris, and Erivan, besides what it should take from the usurper. 


LAST YEARS AND DEATH OF PETER 


Peter, at his return from his Persian expedition, was more than ever the 
arbiter of the north. He openly took into his protection the family of Charles 
XII, after having been eighteen years his declared enemy. He invited to his 
court the duke of Holstein, that monarch’s nephew, to whom he betrothed 
his eldest claughter, and from that time prepared to assert his rights on the 
duchy of Schleswig-Holstoin, and even boimd himself to it in a treaty 
which he concluded with Sweden (February, 1724). He also obtained from 
that power the title of royal highness for his son-in-law, which was a 
recognition of his right to the throne, should King Frederick die without 
issue. Meanwhile he held Copenhagen in awe of his fleet, and ruled there 
tlu’ough fear, as he did in Stockholm and “Warsaw. 


The state of Peter’s health now warned him that his end was near; yet still 
he delayed to exercise the right of naming a successor, which he had 
arrogated to himself in 1722. The only step he took which might be 
interpreted as an indication of his wishes in that respect was the act of 
publicly crowning his consort Catherine. The ceremony was performed at 
Moscow (May 18th, 1724) in the presence of the czar’s niece, Anna, 
duchess of Courland, and of the duke of Holstein, his intended son-in-law. 


Phoenician fleet, as well as that of the lonians, that the islands of the JEgean 
were reduced, and the land forces of Persia conveyed to Marathon, though 
no specific mention is made of them in the subsequent operations. 


When Xerxes carried out the project of a renewed invasion of Greece, 
which Darius had been prevented by death from executing, we find the 
Phoenicians bearing a conspicuous part among the naval forces which he 
assembled for that purpose. To them, in conjunction with the Egyptians, 
was committed the construction of the bridges of boats, by which the 
Hellespont was passed. The Phoenicians were also engaged in the 
construction of the canal, by which Xerxes cut through the isthmus which 
joins Mount Athos to the mainland, thus avoiding the fate which had 
befallen the fleet of 
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Mardonius. They alone had sufficient experience in works of this kind to 
make the sides of their excavation a gradual slope ; the other nations who 
were employed in it dug perpendicularly down, and increased their own 
labour by the falling in of the sides. Before crossing the Hellespont, Xerxes 
mustered his troops near Abydos, and caused his naval forces to try their 
skill and speed against each other by a contest in the Straits, in which the 
Phcenicians of Sidon were victorious over the Greeks as well as over the 
other barbarians. They furnished to the armament which assembled at 
Doriscus and the mouth of the Hebrus, 300 ships ; the Egyptians sending 
200, and the people of Cyprus 150. The names of their several commanders, 
probably their king.s, have been preserved by Herodotus ; Tetranestus the 
son of Anysus the Sidonian; Mapen the son of Sirom the Tyrian; and 
Merbaal the son of Agbaal the Aradian. 


We do not hear again of the Phoenician navy, until the Athenians, who had 
been left predominant in Greece and at the head of her naval confederacy, 
transferred the war to Cyprus and the coast of Cilicia. When the Persian 
generals, Artabazus and Megabyzus, mustered their troops in Cilicia for the 


The manifesto published by Peter on this occasion deserves notice; after 
stating that it was customary 
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with Christian monarchs to crown their consorts, and instancing among the 
forthodox Greek emperors Basilides, Justinian, Heraclius, and Leo the 
Philos- m opher, he goes on to say : 


” Tt is also known how far we have exposed our own person, and faced the 
greatest dangers in our country’s cause, during the whole course of the last 
war, twenty-one years successively, and which, by God’s assistance, we 
have I terminated with such honour and advantage, that Russia never saw a 
like ‘ peace, nor gained that glory wliich has accrued to it by this war. The 
empress Catherine, our dearly beloved consort, was of great help to us in all 
these dangers, not only in the said war but likewise in other expeditions, in 
which, I notwithstanding the natural weakness of her sex, she voluntarily 
accompanied us, and greatly assisted us with her advice, particularly at the 
battle of the river Pruth against the Turks, where our army was reduced to 
22,000 men, and that of the Turks consisted of 270,000. It was in this 
desperate exigency that she especially signalised a zeal and fortitude above 
her .sex; and to this all the army and the whole empire can bear witness. For 
these causes, and in virtue of the power which God hath given us, we have 
resolved, in acknowledgment of all her fatigues and good offices, to honour 
our consort with the imperial crown, which, by God’s permission, shall be 
accomplished this winter at Moscow; and of this resolution we hereby give 
notice to all our faithful subjects, our impei’ial affection towards whom is 
unalterable.” 


In this manifesto nothing was said of the empress’ succeeding to the throne 
; but the nation were in some degree prepared for that event by the 
ceremony itself, which w/as not customary in Russia, and which was 
performed with sumptuous splendour. A circumstance which might further 
cause Catherine to be looked upon as the presumptive successor was that 


the czar himself, on the coronation day, walked before her on foot, as first 
knight of the order of St. Catherine, which he had instituted in 1714 in 
honour of his consort. In the cathedral he placed the crown on her head with 
his own hand. Catherine would then have fallen on her knees, but he raised 
her up, and when she came out of the cathech’al the globe and sceptre were 
carried before her. 


It was not long before Peter was with difficulty restrained from sending to 
the block the head on which he had but lately placed the crown. We have 
already mentioned that the enmity of his first wife is said to have sprung 
from her jealousy of Anne de Moens, who was for awhile the czar’s 
mistress, and whom, as Mllebois tells us, he had serious thoughts of raising 
to the throne. But she submitted to his passion only through fear, and Peter, 
disgusted with her coldness towards him, left her to follow her inclinations 
in marrying a less illustrious lover. Five-and-twenty years afterwards 
Eudoxia was avenged through the brother of her rival. Anne de Moens, then 
the widow of General Balk, was about the person of Catherine, and the 
handsome and graceful young Moens de la Croix was her chamberlain. A 
closer intimacy soon arose between them, and so unguarded were they that 
Villebois, who saw them together only in public during a very crowded 
reception at court, says that their conduct was such as left no doubt on his 
mind that the empress was guilty. The czar’s suspicions were roused, and he 
set spies upon Catherine. 


The court was then at Peterhof; Prince Repnin, president of the war 
department, slept not far from the czar; it was two o’clock in the morning; 
all at once the marshal’s door was violently thrown open, and he was 
startletl by abrupt and hasty footsteps: he looked round in astonishment; it 
was Peter the Great ; the monarch was standing by the bedside ; his eyes 
sparkled with rage, and all his features were distorted with convulsive fury. 
Repnin 
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tells us that at the sight of that terrible aspect he was appalled, gave himself 
up for lost, and remained motionless; but his master, with a broken and 
panting voice, exclaimed to him, “Get up! speak to me! there’s no need to 
dress yourself”; and the trembling marshal obeyed. 


He then learned that, but the instant before, guided by too faithful a report, 
the czar had suddenly entered Catherine’s apartment; that the crime was 
revealed, the ingratitude proved; that at daybreak the empress should lose 
her head — that the emperor was resolved! 


The marshal, gradually recovering his voice, agreed that such a monstrous 
act of treachery was horrible ; but he reminded his master of the fact that 
the crime was as yet known to no one, and of the impolicy of making it 
public; then, growing bolder, he dared to call to recollection the massacre of 
the strelitz, and that every subsequent year had been ensanguined by 
executions; that, in fine, after the imprisonment of his sister, the 
condemning of his son to death, and the scourging and imprisonment of his 
first wife, if he should likewise cut off the head of his second, Europe 
would no longer look upon him in any other light than that of a ferocious 
prince, who thirsted for the blood of his subjects and even of those who 
were a part of himself. Besides, he added, the czar might have satisfaction 
by giving up Moens to the sword of the law upon other charges; and as to 
the empress, he could find means to rid himself of her without any 
prejudice to his glory. 


While Repnin was thus advising, the czar, who stood motionless before 
him, gazed upon him intently and wildly, and kept a gloomy silence. But in 
a short time, as was the case when he was labouring under strong emotions, 
his head was twisted to the left side, and his swollen features became 
convulsively contracted — signs of the terrible struggle by which he was 
tortured. And yet the excessive working of his mind held his body in a state 
of frightful immovability. At length, he rushed precipitately out of the 
chamber into the adjoining room. For two whole hours he hastily paced it; 
then suddenly entering again like a man who had made up his mind, he said 
to Repnin, “Moens shall die immediately! I will watch the empress so 
closely that her first slip shall cost her life!” 


Moens and his sister were at once arrested. They were both confined in the 
winter palace, in an apartment to which none had admission except the 
emperor himself, who carried them their food. At the same time a report 
was spread that the brother and the sister had been bribed by the enemies of 
the country, in hopes of bringing the empress to act upon the mind of the 
czar prejudicially to the interests of Russia. Moens was interrogated by the 
monarch in presence of General Uschakov; and after having confessed 
whatever they pleased, he lost his head on the block (November 27th). At 
the same time his sister, who was an accomplice in the crime and a 
favourite of Catherine, received the knout, and was banished to Siberia ; her 
property was confiscated; her two sons were degraded and were sent to a 
great distance, on the Persian frontier, as private soldiers. 


Moens walked to meet his fate with manly firmness. He always wore a 
diamond bracelet, to which was a miniature of Catherine; but, as it was not 
perceived at the time of his being seized, he found means to conceal it 
under his garter; and when he was on the scaffold he confided this secret to 
the Lutheran pastor who accompanied him, and under cover of his cloak 
slipped the bracelet into his hand to restore it to the empress. 


The czar was a spectator of the punishment of Moens from one of the 
windows of the senate. The execution being over, he got upon the scaffold, 
took the head of Moens by the hair, and expressed with brutal energy how 
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Welightcd he was witli tlie vengeance he had taken. The same day Peter had 
the cruelty to conduct Catherine in an open carriage round the stake on 
which was fixed the head of her unfortunate lover. He watched her 
countenance attentively, but fortunately she had self-connnand enough not 
to betray her grief. Repnin adds that, from that dreadful night till his death, 
Peter never more spoke to the empress except in public, and that, in his 
dwelling, he always remained separate from her.e 


Peter the Great only lived to his fifty-third year. In spite of frequent attacks 
of illness and of his calling himself an old man, the emperor might have 
hoped to live yet a long while and to be able to dispose of his great 
inheritance in accordance with the interests of the state. But his days were 
already numbered. Wlien Peter came to St. Petersburg in March, 1723, on 
his return from Persia, he appeared in much better health than before the 
campaign; in the summer of 1724 he became very weak, but in the second 
half of September he grew visibly better, walked at times in his gardens, 
and sailed on the Neva. On the 22nd of September he had a very severe 
attack; it is said that he fell into such a state of irritation that he struck the 
doctors and called them asses; afterwards he again became better, and on 
the 29th of September he was present at the launching of a frigate, although 
he told the Dutch minister Wild that he still felt rather weak. In spite of this 
he set off in the begmning of October to mspect the Ladoga canal, against 
the advice of his doctor Blumentrost; then he went to the Olonetz iron 
works and hammered out with his own hands a bar of iron of the weight of 
three pouds; ‘ from there he went to Starya Rusa to inspect the salt works, 
and in the beginning of November he went by water to St. Petersburg. But 
there, at a place called Lakta, he saw that a boat coming from Kronstatlt 
with soldiers had run aground ; he allowed no one to restrain liLm, but went 
himself to their assistance and helped to float the boat and save the people, 
standing up to his waist in the water. The attacks were speedily renewed; 
Peter arrived at St. Petersburg ill and could not regain his health; the affair 
of Mons also aggravated his condition. He occupied himself but little with 
affairs, although he showed himself as usual in public. On the 17th of 
January, 1725, the malady increased ; Peter ordered that a movable church 
should be constructed near his sleeping room and on the 22nd he made his 
confession and received the sacrament; his strength began to leave him, he 
no longer cried out as before from the violence of the pain but only 
groaned. On the 27th all criminals were pardoned who had been condemned 
to death or to the galleys accordmg to the articles of war, excepting those 
guilty of the first two offences against the law — murder ami repeated 
robbery; the noblemen who had not appeared at the military reviews at the 
appointed time were also pardoned. On that ‘ day, at the expiration of the 
second hour, Peter asked for paper and tried t0| WTite, but the pen fell out 
of his hand; of that which he had written only the words “give up 
everything” could be deciphered: he then ordered his daughter Amia 


Petrovna to be called so that she might write under his dictation, but he 
could not pronounce the words. The following day, the 28th of January, at 
the beginning of the sixth hour after michiight, Peter the Great was no 
more. Catherine was ahnost vmceasingly with him, and it was she who 
closed his eyes. 


In terrible physical sufferings, in full recognition of the weakness of 
humanity, asking for the comfort afforded by religion, died the greatest of 
historical workers. We have already spoken in the proper place of how the 
work of 


< A poud contains forty Russian pounds, or about thirty-six pounds 
avoirdupois. 
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Peter was prepared by all preceding history; how it necessarily proceeded 
from the same; how it was required by the people, who by means of a 
tremendous revolution in their existence and customs, by means of an 
extraordinary effort of strength, had to be brought forth from their hopeless 
condition into a new way, a new life. But this in nowise diminishes the 
greatness of the man who in the accomplishment of so difficult an exploit 
lent his mighty hand to a great nation, and by the extraordinary power of his 
will strained all her forces and gave direction to the movement. 


SOLOVIEV S ESTIMATE OF PETER S WORK 


Revolutionary epoclis constitute a critical time for the life of nations, and 
such was the epoch of the reformation of Peter. Complaints of the great 


burdens were to be heard from all sides — and not without cause. The 
Russian knew no rest from recruiting: recruiting for painful, ceaseless 


military service in the infantry, and for the newly created naval service ; 
recruiting of workmen for new and difficult labour in distant and 
unattractive places; recruiting of scholars for the schools, and of yoimg men 
to be sent to study abroad. For the anny and for the fleet, for the great works 
and undertakings, for the schools and the hospitals, for the maintenance of 
diplomats and diplomatic bribery, money was necessary. But there was no 
money in the impoverished state, and heavy taxes in money and in kind had 
to be levied upon all; in necessary cases they were deducted from the 
salaries; well-to-do people were rumed by the construction of houses in St. 
Petersburg; everything that could be taken was taken, or farmed out; the 
poor people had one object of luxmy — oak coffins ; but these were 
confiscated by the fiscus and sold at a high price; raskolniki (dissenters) had 
to pay double taxes; the bearded had to pay for the privilege of wearing 
their beards. Orders upon orders were issued ; men were to seek for ores 
and minerals, and for dye-stuffs; they were to tend their sheep not as they 
had previously done, to dress the skins differently, to build boats in a new 
way, to dare weave no narrow pieces of cloth, to take their goods to the 
west instead of to the north.’ New government centres were created, new 
courts established, the people did not know where to turn, the members of 
these new institutions and courts did not know how to go about their novel 
duties, and official papers were sent from one place to another. 


The standing army pressed heavily on the unarmed population. People tried 
to escape from the hard service and hide themselves, but all were not 
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iiccrssfiil, and cruel punishments threatened the disobedient. Illiterate 
nobles were forbidden to marry. Meanwhile beneath the new French frocks 
did wigs liiere was the old coarseness of manners; the same want of respect 
or human dignity in oneself and in otiiers; the same hideous dnud’Cenuess 
and loisy brawling with which every festivity was terminated. _ Woman 
was wrought into the society of men, but she was not surrounded with the 
respect ‘lue to her sex and obligations; pregnant women were made to drink 
to excess. !rhe members of the highest institutions cjuarrelled and abused 
each other in the coarsest manner; bribery was as bad as before; the weak 
were subjected to every violence from the strong, ami, as formerly, the 
noble was permitted to oppress the moujik (peasant), the well-born the 
base-born. 


But this is only one side: there is another. The people were jiassing through 
a hard school — the stern teacher was not sparing in punishments for the 
idle and those who violated the jregulations; but the matter was not limited 
to Ithreats and punishments alone. The people were really learning, learning 
not onlv figures and geometry, not only in Russian and foreign schools; the 
people were learning the duties of citizens, the work of citizens. At the 
emission of every important regulation, at the inaugura-tion of every great 
reform, the lawgiver explains why he acts thus, why the new is better than 
the old. The Russians then received such instruction for the first time ; what 
now seems to us so simple and within the reach of all was first learned by 
these people from the edicts and manifestoes of Peter the Great. 


For the first time the mind of the Russian was awakened, his attention 
directed to the great questions of political and social organisation; whether 


he turned sympathisingly or un-sympathisingly to the words and deeds of 
the czar was a matter of indifference — he was obliged to think over these 
words and deeds, and they were continually there to arouse him. That which 


might have ruined a decrepit society, a people incapable of development — 
the shocks of the epoch of reforms, the utter restlessness — developed the 
forces of a vigorous young nation which had been long asleep and required 
a A’iolent shock to awaken it. And there was much to be learned. Above 
was the governing senate, the synod; everywhere was collegiate 
organisation, the advantages of which were set forth in the church statutes. 
Everywhere the principle of election was introduced. The trade guilds were 
withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the local governors and given their own 
independent administration. Peter’s whole system of government was 
directed against the chief evils from which ancient Russia had suffered: the 
immaturity of forces, the want of a public spirit, the lack of independence of 
action, the absence of initiative capacity. The former council of the czar 
(doiima) had suffered from all the deficiencies enumerated. Peter 
established the senate, to which fidelity had to be sworn and the ukases of 
which had to be obeyed as the ukases of the czar himself. Peter was not 
jealous of the power created 


reconquest of Egypt, they marched through Syria and Pha?nicia, gathering 
the naval forces of this latter country on their way. After the main body of 
the Athenians had surrendered in the island Prosopitis, a reinforcement of 
fifty triremes, which had sailed into the Mendesian mouth of the Nile, in 
ignorance of what had happened, was attacked by the Phoenician fleet and 
almost entirely destroyed. The Athenians being tlius threatened with the 
loss of their ascendency in the eastern part of the Mediterranean, Cimon, 
the conqueror at the Eurymedon, was sent with a fleet of two hundred 
triremes to occupy Cyprus. He attacked Citium, but died before it was 
reduced ; his successor, Anaxicrates, hearing of the ajjproach of a 
Phoenician and Cilician armament, sailed out to meet them, and defeated 
them off Salamis in Cyprus. Many of their ships were sunk, a hundred with 
their crews taken, and the remnant pursued to the coast of Phoenicia. This 
success, however, was not followed up by the Athenians, who returned 
almost immediately to their own country. 


The Egyptians having revolted from Persia and set Amyrtjeus [Amen-Rut] 
on the throne in the year 405, endeavoured to possess themselves of 
Phoenicia, the great source of the naval power of Persia ; but their plan was 
frustrated by this return of the Phoenician fleet. We next find them 
mentioned (394 B.C.) as auxiliaries of Athens in the destruction of the 
naval superiority which Sparta had gained by the battle of iEgospotami. 
Persia, which had aided Sparta in the Peloponnesian war, faithful to its 
policy of distracting Greece by siding with the weaker party, and alarmed at 
the progress of Agesilaus in Asia Minor, raised by its emissaries a war in 
Greece, which occasioned the recall of the Spartan king. At the same time 
Pharnabazus collected a naval armament from Cyprus and Phosnicia to 
attack the Spartan fleet at Cnidus. The Athenian forces were commanded by 
Conon, and in the battle which ensued, the Spartans were defeated at sea 
with the loss of fifty triremes and many of the crews, who after swimming 
ashore were made prisoners by the land forces. The victorious fleets 
pursued their way to Greece, and being left by Pharnabazus under the 
command of Conon, assisted in rebuilding the walls of Athens. 


From this time it appears probable that more intimate and permanent 
relations were established between Phoenicia, and Athens. Phoenicians 
settled there, and had their own places of worship and interment. 


A Peasant of Little Russia 
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by him: he did not hmit it; but on the contrary he continually and without 
ceremony required that it should profit by its importance, that it should 
really be a governing body. Peter’s reproaches and rebukes to the senate 
were directed against its slowness, its languor, its want of management, and 
its inability to carry its decrees into immediate effect. The Russian of 
former times who had received a commission from the government went 
about in leading strings. He was not trusted, his smallest movement was 
feared, he was swathed like a child in long detailed instructions, and upon 
every fresh occasion that presented itself and was not defined in the 
instructions, the grown up child required teaching. This habit of asking for 
orders greatly angered Peter: “Act according to your own consideration, 
how can I tell you from such a distance!” he wrote to those who asked him 
for instructions. He employed the collegiate system — whether he had met 
with it in the west or whether it had been advised by Leibnitz is a matter of 
indifference; he employed it everywhere as the most powerful method of 
training the Russian people to unrestrained public activity. Instead of 
separate individuals, institutions came to the front, and over all rose the 
state, the real significance of which the people of Russia now learned for 
the first time when they had to take the oath. 


Having set forth the importance of the state, and demanding that heavy 
sacrifices should be made, to this new divinity, himself giving the example, 
he nevertheless took measures that the individual should not be crushed, but 
should receive the requisite, balancing development. The first place must 
here naturally be given to the civilisation introduced by Peter, to the 
acquaintance with other nations in advance of Russia. We know that before 
the time of Peter the bond of the family was powerfully maintained in 
Russia; its prolonged existence is easily explained by the condition of 
society, which was unable to safeguard its members, and who were 


therefore obliged to seek security in private associations, chief among 
which was the natural blood relationship between members of the same 
family or clan. The elder protected the younger, and had power over them 
because they had to answer to the government for them. It was thus in every 
sphere of society; the independent Russian never presented himself alone, 
but always accompanied by his Ijrothers and nephews ; to be without clan 
and family was equivalent to being in the utmost poverty. It is easy to 
understand that the clan association hindered the development of 
personality; the state could not give to personal merit power over clan 
rights; jealous to the last degree of any insult to the honour of his clan, the 
ancient Russian was indifferent to his own personal honour. But by the end 
of the seventeenth century the demands of the state had so increased that the 
unity of the clan could not withstand them, and the destruction of 
precedence (mest-nitchestov) struck a blow to the clan bond in the highest 
class of society, among those in the service of the czar. The reform of Peter 
struck a final blow by its decided, exclusive attention to personal merit, by 
raising persons “above their old parents” (that is, their kinsfolk), by 
bringing into the service a large number of foreigners; it became 
advantageous for new men to appear to have no clan relations, and many of 
them began willingly to trace their origin from foreign countries. 


As to the lower ranks of the population, the blow to the clan bond was 
brought about by the poll-tax; the former expression, “such a one with his 
brothers and nephews,” began to disappear, for the brothers and nephews 
had to pay separately each for himself, and appeared as separate, 


independent individuals. And not only did the former clan relations 
disappear. 
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lit even within the family itself, while requiring the deepest respect from 


iiildren to their parents,’ Peter recognised the right of the individual, and 


njoined that marriages should be celebrated by the agreement of the chil— 
ron, and not by the will of their parents; the right of the person was also 


mcognised in the bond-servant, for the landowner had to swear that he 
would 


ot compel his peasants to marry against their will. We have heard the dis— 
iiassionate declaration of a contemporary Russian as to the corruption of 
lersons in the service of the czars in the seventeenth and the beginning of 
he eighteenth centuries, of their indifference to honour, so that amongst 
hem the shameful saying was current: “Flight may be dishonourable, 

i)Ut it is salutary.” Under Peter this saying was extirpated, and he himself 
testified that in the second half of the Northern War flight from the field 

)f battle had ceased. Finally the personality of woman was recognised 

in consequence of her liberation from the terem? 


Thus were the people of Russia trained in the stern school of reform. The 
terrible labour and privations they endured were not in vain. A vast ind 
comprehensive programme was traced out for many futiu-e years, not jjn 
paper but on the earth which must open up its riches to the Russian, who 
through science had acquired the full right of disposing of it ; on the sea, 
itvhere the Russian fleet had now appeared; on the rivers, united by canals; 
‘it was traced out in the state by the new institutions and regulations ; it was 
traced out in the people by the new civilisation, by the enlarging of its 
mental isphere, by” the rich stores of mental food furnished by the west, 
now disclosed |to his view, and by the new world created within Russia 
herself. The greater ipart of all this was only in its beginnings ; the rest in 
rough outline — for ‘much only the materials were prepared, only 
indications made; and therefore we have called the work of the epoch of 
reform a programme, which Russia is fulfilling until now, and will continue 


to fulfil, and any deviation from which has always been accompanied by 
grievous consequences. I Clearly recognising that the Russian people must 
pass through a hard school, Peter did not hesitate to subject it to the painful, 
humiliating position of a pupil; but at the same time he succeeded in 
balancing the disadvantages of such a position by glory and greatness: in 
converting it into an active one, he succeeded both in creating the political 
importance of Russia and the means for its maintenance. A difficult 
problem presented itself to Peter; for the education of the Russian people it 
was necessary to call in foreign instructors, directors who naturally 
endeavoured to subject their pupils to their influence, to set themselves 
above them; but this humiliated the pupils, of whom Peter wished to make 
masters as soon as possible. He did not give way to the temptation, did not 
accept proposals to carry the work to a speedy success with the aid of 
learned foreigners; he desired that his own Russian subjects should pass 
through an active, practical school, even though it might occasion great 
losses and be accompanied by great discomforts. We have seen how he 
hastened to rid himself of a foreign field-marshal, how he put Russians in 
all the highest positions and foreigners only in secondary ones; and we have 
also seen how he was rewarded for his faith in his people and his devotion 
to it. 


It was with the same uncommon caution, with the skill required for 
remaining within due bounds that Peter solved the difficult problem of 
church 


‘Peter’s own words were as follows : “Those who do not respect them that 
have given them life are most ungrateful creatures, and ingratitude is the 
most abominable of all vices.” 


— QOLIKOV.”’ 


[m The separate female apartments, corresponding to the Attic 7£li’ai/ciii’.] 
n. w. — vou XVII. Y 
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reform. He destroyed unipersonal government and replaced it by the 
collegiate or council system, which fully corresponded with the spirit of the 
eastern church ; we have seen that one of Peter’s chief cares was to raise the 
Russian clergy by means of education ; in spite of his strong and 
comprehensible aversion to monasticism he did not abolish this institution 
as did Henry VIII of England — he only tried to give it a greater activity 
corresponding to its character. 


From whatever point of view we study the epoch of reforms, we must fall 
into wonderment both at the mental and physical powers of Peter. Powers 
are developed by their exercise, and we do not know of any historical 
worker whose sphere of activity was so vast. Born with an unusually wide- 
awake intellect, Peter cultivated this quickness of perception to the highest 
degree. From his youth he listened and looked to everything himself, was 
not guided or restricted by anyone, but was excited and aroused by the state 
of society, already then on the threshold of changes and hesitating between 
two directions, agitated by the question of of the old and new, when by the 
side of ancient Moscow the advance guard of the west, the German suburb, 
was already in view. Peter’s nature was cast in the old Russian heroic 
mould, he loved breadth and scope; this explains the fact that besides his 
conscious attraction for the sea he had also an unconscious attraction for it: 
the heroes of ancient Russia yearned for the wide steppes — the new hero 
yearned after the broad ocean ; places shut in by mountains were 
displeasing and wearisome to him. Thus he complained to his wife of the 
situation of Karslbad: “This place is so merry that it might almost be called 
an honorable prison, for it is so squeezed in between mountains that the sun 
can hardly be seen.” In another letter he calls Karlsbad a hole in the ground. 


To the powers of a hero of ancient times corresponded passions not 
moderated by any regular, skilful education. We are aware to what lengths 
the unbridled passions of a vigorous man could be carried in ancient 
Russian society, unrestrained as it was by due bounds: how then could such 
a society put a check upon the passions of a man who stood at the very 
summit of power? But an observant contemporary woman has very justly 
declared with regard to Peter that he was both a very good and a very bad 


man. Without denying or diminishing the dark side of Peter the Great’s 
character, let us not forget the brighter side, which outweighed the dark and 
was able to attach people so strongly to him. If his wrath biu-st forth at 
times so terribly against those whom he regarded as the enemies of the 
country and of the general welfare, yet he attached to himself strongly, and 
was strongly attached to persons of opposite tendencies. 


An unusual greatness, joined to the recognition of the insignificance of 
mere human inteUect, a stern insistence on the fulfilment of duties, a stern 
demand for truth, the capacity of listening to the harshest objections, an 
extraordinary simplicity, sociability, and kind heartedness — all these 
qualities powerfully attached to Peter the best of the men who had occasion 
to come in contact with him; and it is therefore easy to understand the 
impression produced upon them by the news of the death of the great 
emperor. Nepluev writes as follows: “In the month of February, of the year 
1725, I received the lamentable news that the father of the country, the 
emperor Peter I had departed this life. I watered this paper with my tears, 
both out of duty to my sovereign and in remembrance of his many 
kindnesses and favours to me ; verily I do not lie when I say that I was 
unconscious for more than twenty-four hours, for it would have been sinful 
for me to have been otherwise. This monarch brought our country into 
equaUty with others; 
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he taught us to know that we, too, are men; in a worfl, whatever you look 
upon in Russia was all begun by him, and whatever will be done in future 
will be drawn from the same source; as to me personally, above what I have 
already WTitten, the sovereign was a good and merciful father. May the 
Lord grant to his soul, which laboured so greatly for the common good, rest 
with the righteous!” 


Another person who was in close contact with Peter (Nartov) says: “If it 
should ever happen to a philosopher to look through the archives of Peter’s 
secret acts, he would shudder with horror at what was done against the 
monarch. We who were the servants of that great sovereign sigh and shed 
tears, when we sometimes hear reproaches against the hard-heartedness and 
cruelty which were not in reality to be met with in iiim. If many knew what 
he endured and by what sorrows he was cut to the heart, if they knew how 
indulgent he was to the weaknesses of humanity and how he forgave crimes 
that did not deserve mercy they would be amazed. And although Peter the 
Great is no longer with us, yet his sjDirit lives in our souls, and we, who 
had the felicity of being near this monarch, shall die faithful to him, and the 
ardent love we had for our earthly god will be buried together with us. We 
are not afraid to proclaim the deeds of our father, in order that a noble 
fearlessness and truth shall be learned from them.”’/ 


KOSTOMAROV’s ESTIMATE OF PETER 


As an historical character Peter presents an original phenomenon, not only 
in the history of Russia but in the history of all humanity, of all ages and all 
nations. The immortal Shakespeare by his artistic genius created in Hamlet 


an inimitable type of a man in whom reflection takes the ascendancy over 
his will and does not permit him to give substance or effect to his desires 
and intentions. In Peter not the genius of the artist, understanding the 
meaning of human nature, but nature herself created the opposite type — 
that of a man with an irresistible, indefatigable will in whom every thought 
was at once transformed into action. “I will it, because I count it good, and 
what I will must infallibly be” — such was the device of the whole life and 
work of this man. 


He was distinguished by an aptitude and enterprise unattainable for 
ordinary mortals. Not having received any regular education, he wished to 
know everjAhing and was obliged to study a great deal; however, the 
Russian czar was gifted with such a wealth of capacities that even with his 
short preparation he astounded persons who had spent their lives over what 
Peter only studied by the way. All that he learned he endeavoured to apply 
in Russia in order to transform her into a mighty European state. This was 
the thought that he cherished sincerely and wholly during the continuation 
of his entii-e life. Peter lived at a time when it was impossible for Russia to 
remain in the 
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same beaten track, but must necessarily enter upon the path of renovation. 
Being gifted with mental clearsightedness, he recognised this necessity of 
his fatherland and set about the task with all the force of his gigantic will. 


Peter’s autocracy, inherited from his forefathers, helped him more than 
anything. He created the army and the fleet, although for this was required 
an innumerable nniltitude of human sacrifices and the fruits of many years 
of national labour. All was offered by the people for this object, although 
the people itself did not clearly understand it and therefore did not desire it; 
but everything was given because the czar wished it. Incredible taxes were 
imposed, hundreds of thousands of the healthy young generation were sent 
to the war or to hard and painful labour never to return again. The people 
were ruined and impoverished in order that Russia might gain the sea, that 
she might extend her frontiers and organise an army capable of being 
measured against its neighbours. The Russians had grown attached to their 
ancient manners and customs, they hated everything foreign; immersed in 
outward forms of piety, they showed an aversion to the sciences. The 
autocratic czar compelled them to adopt foreign dress, to study foreign 
sciences, to disdain the customs of their forefathers, and to forswear their 
most sacred traditions. And the Russians mastered themselves; they were 
obedient because it was the wish of their autocratic sovereign. 


During the whole of his reign Peter struggled against the prejudices and evil 
nature of his subjects and dependants; he prosecuted embezzlers of the 
public funds, takers of bribes, imposters, and lamented that things were not 
done in Russia as he could have wished. His partisans sought and even now 
seek to find in all this the cause of the obdurate vices and defects of the 
ancient Russian. But looking into the matter dispassionately, it follows that 
much must be ascribed to the character of Peter’s action. It is impossible to 


make a man happy against his own will or to force his nature. History 
shows us that, in a despotically ruled society, the vices that chiefly hinder 
the fulfilment of the most laudable and salutary preconceived designs of the 
power are most freciuently and saliently manifested. What were the 
measures that Peter employed for bringing his great reforms to fulfilment? 
The tortures of the Preobrajenski Edict and the .secret chancery, sentences 
of a painful death, prisons, the galleys, the knout, the tearing of the nostrils, 
espionage, the encouragement by rewards of informers. It is 
comprehensible that by such means Peter could inoculate neither civil 
courage, nor the feeling of duty, nor that love for one’s neighbour which is 
above all material or intellectual forces and more powerful than knowledge 
itself; in a word, although he established a multitude of institutions and 
created a new political organisation for Russia, yet Peter was not able to 
create a living, new Russia. 


Possessed, by the abstract idea of the state and sacrificing to this idea the 
temporary prosperity of the people, Peter did not act sincerely by the 
people. For him they only existed as the ciphers in a total — as the material 
good for the construction of the edifice of the state. He valued the Russian 
people as far as they, were necessary to him in creating soldiers, masons, 
excavators, Sailors; or, by their laboriously earned kopeck, in furnishing him 
with means for the maintenance of the state mechanism. Peter himself by 
his personality might serve as a model for the people he ruled over and 
transformed only in his boundless, untiring love of work; but in nowise by 
the moral qualities of his character. He did not even endeavour to restrain 
his passions, which not unfrequently led him to furious outbursts and 
bloody actions, although he severely jnmished like actions in those he ruled 
over. Peter allowed drunkenness and double dealing in himself, yet he 
prosecuted these 
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vtmc vices in his subjects. Many shocking actions that lie committed have 


The cities of Phoenicia were involved in the consequences of the war 
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which arose between the Persians and Evagoras of Cyprus. Being forced 
into hostilities, he did not confine himself to the defence of hi.s own 
kingdom, but reduced nearly the whole island, sent a fleet against 
Phoenicia, and took Tyre, according to Isocrates, by assault. In the 
incidental mention of Phoenician affairs which we thus gain from the Greek 
historians. Tyre appears as the predominant state, in naval strength, while 
Sidon was the most flourishing and wealthy, and, as being one of the 
residences of the kings of Persia, was more difficult to detach from its 
allegiance. 


We next find Phoenicia engaged in the extensive revolt of the Persian 
provinces, which was encouraged by the successful resistance of the 
Egyptians under Nectanebo, the hostility of Sparta, and the disaffection of 
the Asiatic satraps. Nearly the whole maritime region from Egypt to Lycia, 
including Phoenicia and Syria, Cilicia, Pamphylia, and Pisidia, was in 
league to throw off the yoke of the Great King ; Sparta aided them by a land 
force, sent to Egypt under Agesilaus, and the Athenian Chabrias 
commanded the fleet. Tachus, the king of Egypt, successor of Nectanebo I, 
advanced with an army into Palestine and began to reduce the strong places 
which were held by the Persians ; but in the meantime disaffection had 
arisen among his subjects and the army, and he was compelled to abandon 
his kingdom and take refuge in Persia. Artaxerxes Mnemon died soon 
after,- in the year 358 B.C. During the first part of the reign of his successor 
Ochus, Egypt, being successful in maintaining its independence against his 
feeble attempts for its reconquest, appears to have acquiesced in his 
possession of Phoenicia ; but now Egypt was invited to take part in a revolt. 
The satrap and generals of Ochus [Artaxerxes III], who resided in the 
territory of Sidon, had treated its inhabitants with great insolence, and in a 
general assembly of the Phoenician cities held at Tripolis (352 B.C.), it was 
determined to renounce their submission to Persia. They began by 


Jeen justified by the sophisms of pohtical necessity. To what an extent his 
orocity and bloodthirstiness were carried is shown by the fact that he was 
lot afraid to lower his royal dignity by taking upon himself the office of 
iiangnian during the time of the savage execution of the strelitz. Throughout 
liis reign a bloody vapour arose from those who were tortured and put to 
ideath in accordance with the Preobrajenski Edict and contaminated the air 
of Russia, but it evidently did not trouble the slumbers of her sovereign. 


Peter himself justified his cruel punishments by the requirements of justice, 
but facts prove that he was not equally inflexible in his justice to all ‘and 
did not set an example to others in the indulgence he showed to his 
favourite, Menshikov, at whose hands such iniquities were committed as 
would have cost others their lives. His own outward jiolitical actions were 
not distinguished by irreproachable integrity ami rectitude; the Northern 
War can never be justified from the point of view of justice. It is also 
inipossible to call honourable the expedient Peter made use of with the 
English king George when, in spite of the clearest evidence, he assured him 
of his devotion and non-participation in the pretender’s designs. How far 
Peter respected the rights of neighbovuing foreign nations when he had no 
reason to fear them is shown by his savage behaviour to the uniat monks of 
Polosk — an action for which he himself would have probably punished by 
death any one of his subjects who had thus dared to take the law into his 
own hands in a foreign land. 


All the dark sides of Peter’s character may of course be easily excused by 
the features of the age in which he lived; it may justly be pointed out to us 
that for the greater part such traits are also to be found in the characters of 
his contemporaries. It remains indubitable that Peter surpassed the 
sovereigns contemporary with him by the vastness of his intellect and by 
his untiring love of work; but in moral respects he was not better than many 
of them; and it was for this reason that the society which he wishetl to re- 
create (lid not rise superior to those societies which were governed by 


Peter’s contemporaries. Until Peter’s reign Russia was plunged in 
ignorance; and, boasting of her bigoted, ceremonial piety, glorified herself 
with the name of the New Israel, whilst in reality she was by no means a ” 
new Israel.” By his despotic measures Peter created out of her a monarchy 
that was a terror to foreigners by her army and fleet; he conmiunicated to 
the upper class of her people the outward marks of European civilisation; 
yet Russia after Peter did not in reality become the ” new Israel < ‘ that she 
had desired to be before his time. 


All Peter’s pupils, the men of new Russia who outlived him, were entangled 
in their own snares; following their own egotistical aims, they perished on 
the scaffold or in exile, and the Russian pubUc man adopted in his 
conscience the rule that he might do anything he found profitable, although 
it might be immoral, justifying himself by the fact that other nations did the 
same. Yet, in spite of all this, as a historical royal worker Peter has 
preserved for us in his personality such an exalted moral trait that it 
involuntarily draws our heart to him; this trait is his devotion to the ideal to 
which he wholly consecrated his soul during all his lifetime. He loved 
Russia, loved the Russian people, loved it in the sense of the mass of 
Russian men who were his contemporaries and subjects in the sense of that 
ideal to which he desired to bring his people; and this love constitutes in 
him that great quality which incites us, beyond our own will, to love his 
personality, setting aside both his bloody tribunal and all his demoralising 
despotism reflecting a baneful influence even on posterity. Because of 
Peter’s love for the ideal of the Russian people, the 
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Russians will love Peter until he himself loses the national ideal, and for the 
sake of this love they will forgive him all that a heavy burden has laid upon 
his memory.*/ 


haxtausen’s estimate of Peter’s influence 


From the sixteenth to the seventeeth centuries a national spirit dominated 
entirely. Moreover, Russian sovereigns had, for many years, perceived that 
the people were behind other nations who had sprung into being as late as 
themselves or who were inferior either in origin or in physical or 
intellectual faculties. To remedy this tardy growth they conceived it 
necessary to put themselves into direct contact witli the west in order to 
borrow its light and imitate its progress. The best way of accomplishing this 
was, they thought, to get as many foreigners as possible into the comitry to 
train the young; to give the state new institutions, and remodel the old on 
western principles. Ivan Vasilievitch had already drawn a crowd of 
foreigners, and particularly Germans; had even tried to put his army on a 
European footing. The successors of the Romanov branch followed 
zealously in this path, but no prince felt more strongly th m Peter I the 
necessity of letting Russia take a foremost place in Europe. His quick 
impetuous nature detested “low and incomplete measures. To him, to sow 
without reaping, or prune without tasting the fruits, was labour provoking 
all his repugnance. 


The impetus he gave Russia is that in which she stiU continues. Everywhere 
in the public and social life of this people is to be noticed the impulse he 
gave. It is an accomplished fact that no human power can annul ; so all 
inquiry to find out if this impetus was necessary and favourable to Russia 
would be inopportune and sterile. There is, however, no doubt that in 
Peter’s haste in his work of reform he did not sufficiently consider national 
things both great and good; that he introduced a crowd of foreign 
innovations, some mediocre, some positively bad, without pausing to think 
whether they were suitable to the climate, the established order of things, or 
if they would fit in harmoniously with Russian nationality./ 


CHAPTER VI CATHERINE I TO PETER II 


[1725-1763 A.D.] 


CATHERINE I (1725-1727 A.D.) 


At the death of Peter the Great two powerful parties were arrayed against 
each other, one supporting his youtliful grandson Alexievitch, and the other 
advancing tlie claims of Catherine, the Livonian. The Galitzins, the 
Dolgoruki, Repnins, and all Old Russia wished to crown Peter’s son, 
Alexis; but those who owed their elevation to Peter I, or had been involved 
in the suit against his son, as well as the members of the tribunal that had 
condemned the czarevitch, felt that their only hope of safety lay in raising 
Catherine to the throne. This party, counting among its numbers the most 
capable and enlightened men, still held the highest authority in the 
administration and in the army, and its adversaries felt that a compromise 
was the most that they could expect. Dmitri Galitzin proposed to proclaim 
Peter II, but only under the guardianship of the widowed empress. 


Tolstoi combated this proposition by showing that it was the surest method 
of arming parties against each other, of furnishing hostile factions a pretext 
for inc ting the people to rebellion against the regent. He demonstrated that 
in tlie absence of the testamentary disposition she had the best right to 
succeed Peter I; furthermore, she had been solemnly crowned, had received 
the oath of allegiance from her subjects, had been initiated into all the state 
secrets, and had learned from her husband the art of reigning. The officers 
and regiments of the guards declared energetically in favour of the heroine 
of Pruth, and it was finally decided that she should reign alone, with an 
authority as absolute as that of her dead husband. This was a greater novelty 
in Russia than the regency of Sophia; Catherine was not only a woman, but 
a foreigner, a captive, and a second wife, scarcely to be considered as a wife 
at all. Many were the protests against a decision which excluded from the 
throne the grandson of Peter the Great, and certain of the raskolniks 
submitted to the torture rather than swear allegiance to a woman. 


Menshikov, one of Catherine’s earlier lovers, now became all-powerful. He 
stopped the suit for mal-administration that the late czar had commenced 
against him, and obtained for himself Baturin, the former capital of 
Mazeppa, which was equivalent to the principality of Ukraine. His despotic 
and evil character rendered him odious to his companions and discord 
every\vhere 
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broke out among the “eaglets” of Peter the Great. lagushinski publicly 
lamented on the tomb of the czar, and Tolstoi was later exiled to Siberia. 
Catherine, however, restrained the ambition of her favourite and refused to 
sacrifice her other councillors to him. 


Catherine’s rule, which was a continuation of that of Peter the Great, gave 
the lie to the pessimistic predictions that had announced the abandonment 
of St. Petersburg and the fleet, and the return to Moscow. The greater part 
of the plans for reform entertained by the czar were put in execution. The 
Academy of Sciences was inaugurated in 1726, the publication of the 
Gazette was carefully supervised, the order of Alexander Nevski, originated 
by Peter, was founded, the Danish captain Behring was placed at the head 
of the Kamchatka scientific expedition, Chasirov, recalled from exile, was 
commanded to write the history of Peter the Great, and Anna Petrovna was 
solemnly married to the duke of Holstein, to whom she had been affianced 
by her father. On the othei-hand the senate and the holy synod lost their title 
of Directors, and the affairs of state were given into the hands of the secret 
high council which sat under the presidency of the empress and was 
composed of Menshikov, the admiral Apraxin, the chancellor Golovkin, 
Tolstoi, Dmitri Galitzin, and the vice-chancellor Ostermann. 


On her deathbed Catherine designated as her successor Peter Alexievitch, 
the grandson of her husband, and in default of Peter her two daughters 
Anna of Holstein and Elizabeth. Pending the majority of the youthful 
emperor the regency was to be conducted by a council composed of Anna 
and Elizabeth, the duke of Holstein, Menshikov, Apraxin, Golovkin, 
Ostermann, and others; but Menshikov after the first sitting took the duties 
of regent upon himself. 


PETER II (1727-1730 A.D.) 


The empress died on the 17th of May, 1727, and on the following day the 
nobility and clergy assembled in the palace to be present at the reading of 
the will by whicii Peter was made emperor of all the Russias. Menshikov 
had taken measures to retain his high position and even to increase his 
power under the new reign. With the design of removing all those who 
might be detrimental to him he banished Apraxin from com’t, sent 
lagushinski to Ukraine and despatched Makarov on a mission to the mines 
of Siberia. Menshikov had further obtained Catherine’s consent to the 
betrothal of his daughter to the young prince. He gave his own palace as a 
residence for the emperor and surrounded him with men on whose devotion 
he could count. He assumed the title of generalissimo and signed his letters 
to his sovereign “your father.” He caused the members of his own family to 
be inscribed in the almanac beside those of the imperial house, and had his 
daughters mentioned in the public prayers; he also planned to obtain the 
hand of Peter’s sister, Natalia Alexievna, for his son in addition to marrying 
his daughter to the emperor. 


Peter II soon began to chafe under the rule of the generalissimo. Menshikov 
had appointed Ostemiann to be his tutor, but the young prince hated study 
and preferred to spend his days hunting with his favourite, Ivan Dolgoruki. 
The adroit Ostermann excused himself to the prince for the disagreeable 
nature of his pedagogic duties, and contrived to cast all the blame on 
Menshikov. The emperor one day sent a present of 9,000 ducats to his sister 
Natalia, and Menshikov insolently confiscated them with the remark that 
the “emperor was too young to know the proper use of money.” Peter 
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II rebelled at this and it was with difficulty that the prince appeased him. 
The generalissimo had another enemy in the person of Elizabeth, daughter 
of Feter the Great and aunt of Peter II. She was seventeen years old at the 
time, gay, careless, and lively, with a bright complexion and blue eyes; her 
laughter drove the insupportable tutor from his office. 


An illness which overtook Menshikov and kept him absent for a time from 
coiu’t prepared his downfall: Peter II accustomed himself to the idea of 
getting rid of him. When the prince returned and began again to oppose the 
yoimg ruler’s wishes the latter left Menshikov’s house, caused all the crown 
furniture to be removed from it to the imperial palace, treated his affianced 
wife with marked coldness, and finally gave orders to the guards that they 
were to obey no commands save those given by their colonels. This was the 
prelude to an overwhelming disgrace; in September, 1727, Menshikov was 
arrested, stripped of all his dignities and decorations, and banished to his 
own lands. 


The.Dolgorukis profited by the revolution they had caused. They fell, 
however, into Menshikov’s error and oppressed the prince with the same 
officious care. Like Menshikov they banished all who gave them offence, 
even Ostermann for whom Peter began to feel affection, and the old czarina, 
Eudoxia Lapukhin, who had been liberated from the prison in Ladoga. 
Advancing as a pretext certain placards in which the services of Menshikov 
were extolled, they exiled the latter to Berezov, in Siberia, where he dierl in 
1729. Taking no lesson by his example they imposed on the prince a new 
bride, Catherine Dolgoruki, sister of his favourite, Ivan. Their 
administration bore all the character of a reaction against the reforms 
instituted by Peter the Great. 


In 1728, when the j^oung emperor went to Moscow for his coronation, he 
was warmly received by the people. Ostermann, however, and all the other 
faithful servants of the “giant czar” were chagrined at the return of the court 
to Moscow and its indifference to European affairs in general. In order to 
gain more complete possession of their master the Dolgoruki encouraged 
his taste for dissipation and took hun away on hunting expeditions that 
lasted weeks at a time. Peter would certainly have grown as weary of them 
as he had of Menshikov: and to the complaints of his aunt Elizabeth that she 
was left without money he had already replied : ” It is not my fault: they do 
not execute my orders; but I shall find means to break my chains.” The 
crisis came about in a different manner from what had been expected ; the 
young emperor caught cold while attending the ceremony of the 
benediction of the waters, and died of smallpox at the age of fourteen years 


and four months. The two reigns of Catherine and Peter II, which lasted in 
all about five years, were peaceful. 


In 1726 Russia had concluded an alliance with the court of Vienna and in 
1727 it became involved in the war of the Quadruple Alliance. Despite the 
efforts of Campredon and Kurakin the failure of the project of marriage 
between Louis XV and Elizabeth had brought about coolness between 
France and Russia. The most remarkable episode of the foreign relations 
was the attempt of Maurice of Saxony, illegitimate son of King Augustus, 
to obtain possession of the duchy of Courland. The offer of his hand had 
been accepted by the widowed Anna Ivanovna, and he had been elected at 
Mittau by the deputies of the nobility. Disregarding the protestations of 
Prussia, Russia, and the Polish diet, he levied a body of troops with the 
money raised by the sale of the jewels belonging to an abbess of 
Quedlinburg, a certain French actress, his mother Aurora of Konigsmark, 
and Adrienne Lecouvreur, and set 
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about putting his duchy in a state of defence. His father disavowed him and 
Cardinal Fleury did not venture to support him even indirectly. Menshikov, 
restored to greater liberty since the death of Catherine I, himself laid claims 
to the duchy. He despatched Lacy at the head of eight thousand men to 
drive out the Saxon adventurer. The future victor of Fontenoy could get 
together no more than 247, and was obliged to swim across an arm of the 
sea in his retreat. His election was annulled, his father publicly reviled him 
as a galopin, or rascal, and Courland came once more under Russian 
influence. During the reign of Peter H a treaty was signed with Prussia by 
virtue of which the two powers pledged themselves to sustain, on the death 
of Augustus II, the candidate they might choose for Poland. The emperor 
Charles VI and the “sergeant king” sounded Russia as to the eventual 
dismemberment of the Polish Republic. This was not the fu’st time that the 
question of partition 


was brought forward. In Asia, lagushinski concluded on the Bura a treaty of 
commerce with the Celestial Em-pire in the name of Peter II, by the terms 
of which Russian caravans could journey to Pekin every three years and 
could carry on their trade toll-free. Russia was also to have the privilege of 
keeping four priests and six young men in Pekin to learn Chinese. Kiakhta 
on the Russian territory and Maimatchin on the Chinese were to be the 
authorised depots./ 


The death of Peter II was universally regretted in Russia. During his reign, 
the empire enjoyed tranquillity at home and peace abroad; and he 
discovered such excellent qualities for government that the people looked 
forward to enjoying under his rule a pe-riod of freedom and prosperity such 
as they had never before experienced. There is no doubt, however, that if he 
had survived his own good intentions would have been perverted by those 
advisers who had obtained so strong a hold upon his mind. His predilection 
for Moscow had already produced serious injury to the maritime affairs of 
St. Petersburg: the fleet and the army suffered severely by his continued 
absence from the capital; and had he lived to complete the change by which 
he meditated Russia must have ultimately lost, by the neglect of her great 
Station on the Neva, the national consequence she had maintained amongst 
the states of Europe during the two previous reigns. It was evident, also, 
that he would gradually have discouraged the residence of foreigners in his 
dominions; and that the old families were acquiring such power at court that 
they would finally have succeeded in restoring those national usages which 
had been set aside by Peter the Great. If the people, therefore, were 
deprived on the one hand of the temporary advantages of a tranquil reign, 
Russia on the other was preserved from the risk of permanent evils. 


Disappointed in their expectations of an alliance with the emperor, the 
Dalgoruki did not wholly relinquish their hopes of securing some advantage 
by their position. The young Dalgoruki, impatient of delay, forged a testa- 
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jnient in the name of Peter II, in which Catherine Dalgoruki was named as 
the successor to the throne. With this instrument in one hand and a drawn 
jsword in the other he rushed into the hall, where the senators were 
assembled in deliberation, and cried aloud, “Long live the empress 
Dalgoruki !” But no voice seconding him in this wild and shallow trick, he 
sheathed his sword, and suppressed the fraudulent testament. 


The question of the succession was now to be considered; and the only 
authentic document by which the proceedings of the council coulci Be 
regulated was the will of Catherine I, which devised the succession to the 
princess j Anna and her posterity, or, in failure, the princess Elizabeth. But 
Anna had died two years before, and her husband the duke of Holstein had 
retired into Germany. It was true that there was a young prince, the issue of 
this marriage; but the council were so averse to tlie introduction of 
foreigners into the state that they decided at once against any claim that 
might be set up in that quarter. 


Tlie princess Elizabeth, secontl in the order of nomination, exhibited no 
desire to avail herself of the testament of her mother, although she was 
strongly urged to do so by Lestocgq, her physician, preferring to enjoy the 
ease of a life unburdened by the cares of the state. In these circumstances 
the council, the senate, and the great officers of state assembletl to consult 
upon the election of a successor to Peter IT. Although the male line of the 
Romanovs was extinct in that sovereign, yet the female line was preserved 
in the three daughters of Ivan, the stepbrother of Peter the Great, and for 
some tune a partner with him in the government. The eldest was separated 
from her husband, the duke of Mecklenburg; the second, Anna, duchess of 
Courland, was a widow living at Mittau; and the third was still umnarried, 
residing at St. Petersburg. The objection that was entertained against foreign 


destroying the royal residence and the stores of forage collected for the use 
of the cavalry, and put to death the Persians from whom they had received 
injuries. Having thus provoked to the utmost the hostility of Ochus, they 
raised a numerous fleet of triremes, hired foreign mercenaries, prepared 
arms and stores, and sent a message to Nectanebo inviting 1dm to join 
them. 


Even the sluggish nature of Ochus was roused by these insults to his 
authority, and he prepared to take a terrible vengeance upon Phoenicia, and 
especially upon Sidon. He assembled a large force of infantry and cavalry at 
Babylon, with which (351 B.C.) he began his march towards the coast, 
commanding Belesys the satrap of Syria, and Mazseus the satrap of Cilicia, 
to unite their forces and invade Phoenicia. Four thousand Grecian 
mercenaries, however, whom Tennes the king of Sidon had received from 
Egypt, commanded by Mentor of Rhodes, sufficed along with the native 
troops to drive back both the satraps. Meanwhile Cyprus had followed the 
example of Phoenicia. The nine petty kings who governed an equal number 
of towns, in subordination to Persia, asserted their own independence. 
Evagoras, whom we have formerly known as tyrant of Salamis, had been 
assassinated soon after the termination of his war with Persia, but had left 
two sons, Pnytagoras and Evagoras. Pnytagoras, the elder, had been 
expelled by his younger brother ; but the Persians had reinstated him, and 
given Evagoras a command in Asia. Idrieus, the prince of Caria, who had 
remained faithful to Persia amidst the general defection of the maritime 
states of Asia, sent a fleet of forty triremes to attack Salamis ; Evagoras and 
the Athenian Phocion brought eight thousand mercenary foot-soldiers, and 
began the siege on the land side. The island was flourishing, as the 
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result i)f several years of peace, and the hope of plunder drew adventurers 


from the opposite coasts of Syria and Cilicia, by whom the army of 
Evagoras and Phocion was soon swollen to double its former amount, so 


alliances determined the senate to reject the claims of the first, and the 
choice consequently fell upon Anna Ivanovna. 


ANNA IVANOVNA (1730-1740 A.D.) 


From the time of the death of Catherine I the prejudice against foreigners 
had insensibly acquired weight amongst those influential persons who 
surrounded the throne. The Dolgoruki were the most active agents of this 
sentiment, through which they hoped at last to reap the largest share of 
profit themselves. Taking advantage of the jealousy in which the old 
aristocracy held their privileges, and apprehensive that the new sovereign 
might act upon the system of her immediate predecessors, they struck upon 
an expedient by which they hoped to deprive her of the power of exercising 
her own judgment, and to place her under the control of that irresponsible 
council which hatl been instituted by Catherine I. “The welfare of the 
nation,” said Galitzin, in an address to the assembly, ” demantls that the 
supreme authority and the unlimited power of the sovereign, by which 
Russia has suffered so much and which has been sustained chiefly by the 
influx of foreigners, should be circumscribed, and that the crown should be 
conferred upon the new sovereign under certain conditions.” This proposal 
was received with universal approbation, and the following conditions were 
unanimously agreed to: 


That the empress should govern solely by the resolves of the high privy 
council; that she was not, of her own motion, either to wage war or make 
peace; that she could not, of herself, impose any new tax upon the people; 
that she could not dispose of any important office, nor inflict capital 
punishment on any nobleman, nor confiscate his estate, uiiless he had been 
previously 
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alienate any lands belonging to the crown; and that she could not marry, or 
nominate an heir, without obtaining, in the first instance, the consent of the 
council. A strange article was added to these conditions — that her 
chamberlain, von Biren, should not accompany the empress into Russia. 


These conditions, which were apparently intended to curb the t}Tanny of 
the throne, aimed at nothing more than the abolition of one description of 
despotism, for the purpose of substituting a worse in its stead. If it 
abrogated the supreme and unlimited power of the sovereign, it transferred 
that power to the secret council, which was thus elevated above the 
sovereignty and the senate and investecl with a complete control over the 
achninistration of the public affairs. The proposed change was from an 
unlimited monarchy to an irresponsible oligarchy. 


The drift of this capitulation was speedily detected by those whose mterests 
o it affected — the aristocracy. They 


saw that it concentrated the power of the state in the hands of seven 
persons; that the Dolgoruld had already possessed themselves of the voice 
of the council; and that the issue would be the sacrifice of the empire to a 
family contract. The capitulation, therefore, was scarcely passed when a 
powerful opposition was raised up against it; and the people, accustomed to 
the despotism of an unlimited sovereignty, from which, amidst all its 
severities, they had derived many valuable safeguards and benefits, 
declared that they preferred rendering obedience to one master instead of 
seven. This feeling rapidly spread amongst the guards, who had good 
reasons for objecting to a clause which would throw the patronage of the 
army into the hands ot a few persons, who, mstead of promoting the 
meritorious, would, as a matter of course, provide for their own friends and 
relatives. 


Nor was the princess Anna insensible to the wrong which she suffered from 
this novel procedure; and, when the deputation from the council waited 
upon her to mform her of her election, and the conditions which were 
armexed to It, she would have refused to subscribe to the capitulation, had 
she not been already prepared by the advice of General lagushinski as to the 
course she ought to pursue. That officer had previously recommended her to 
accept the conditions, but to revoke them immediately after she should be 
acknowledged as empress, assuring her, at the same time, that she would be 
powerfully supported in the proper quarter. She accordingly agreed to the 
demands of the deputation, and was crowned in the usual forms. 


The empress Anna was no sooner established upon the throne, than her 
friends gave her an opportunity of carrying the advice of General 
lagushinski into effect. A petition signed by several hundred noblemen was 
presented to her, in which she was entreated to abrogate the restrictions 
which the council had placed upon her authority, and to assume the 
unlimited power that had hitherto been exercised by her predecessors. 
Fortified by this requisition, 


Anna Ivanovna 
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ihe empress prosontcd herself before tlie council and the senate, and, 
reading jhe terms of the capitulation, demanded whether such was the will 
of the iiation. Being answered in the negative by the majority of those who 
were ‘iresent, she exclaimed, “Then there is no further need of this paper,” 
and ore the capitulation in pieces. This act was ratified and published in a 
mani-esto which tleclared that the empress ascendetl the throne not by 
election but i)y hereditary right, and which exacted from the people an oath 
of allegiance, lot to the sovereign and the country, as had formerly been the 
case, but to he empress alone, as unlimited sovereign, including not only the 
rights of lovereignty already existing but those that might be asserted 
hereafter. 


Anna was now empress without conditions, and her chamberlahi, von 3iren, 
was raised to that place in her councils which Menshikov filled during he 
reign of Catherine I. The first exercise she made of her power was to ibolish 
the council of seven and to restore to the senate the privileges it >njoyed 
under Peter the Great. She appointed, however, a cabinet of three jersons, 
with Ostermann at its head, whose duty it was to superintend the iffairs of 
the most pressing importance, leaving to the senate the management if less 
momentous matters. \\lien these arrangements were completed, the irgent 
attention of the empress was directed to the foreign relations of the nnpire, 
which, at this crisis, demanded serious consideration. 


The struggle for the throne in Poland had entailed jealousies which 
threatened not only to involve the peace of Russia but to draw France and 


Sweden into the quarrel. The cause of Augustus, the elector of Saxony, 
which had originally been espoused by Peter I, was still maintained by the 
Russian cabinet ; and, although France made strenuous exertions to 
reinstate Stanislaus, the father-in-law of Louis XV, yet, by the determined 
interference of his northern ally, Augustus was proclaimed king of Poland, 
and Stanislaus was compelled to fly. The mortification which France 
endured under these circumstances excited in her a strong feeling of 
hostility against Russia; but there existed still more cogent reasons why she 
should make an attempt to restrain the advances of that power. 


It had long been a favourite point in the policy of France to secure upon the 
throne of Poland a monarch who should be devoted to her will, and 
although she had been hitherto defeated in that ol)ject, she did not 
relinquish the hope of its ultimate accomplishment. She saw also rising in 
the north a gigantic empire, which had already acquired extraordinary 
power in Europe, and which threatened at last to overshadow and destroy 
the influence which she had been accustomed to exercise in that part of the 
globe. Urged by these considerations, and knowing how important it was to 
Russia to be at peace with Sweden, she left no means untried to engage the 
court at Stockholm on her side. Her diplomacy succeeded even better than 
she expected and Russia was once more compelled to watch with vigilance 
the movements of a dangerous neighbour, who was still suffering under the 
disastrous effects of a war from which Russia had reaped all the benefits 
and she the misfortunes. 


But affairs pressed with still greater energy in a more remote quarter. It was 
found by experience that the territories which Peter had acquired in Persia 
by the treaty entered into between him, the sultan, and the shah were 
exceedingly bm-densome to the country. In his desire for the enlargement of 
his dominions, Peter overlooked the necessity of ascertaining whether the 
new provinces were likely to be productive of advantages, either in the way 
of revenue or as adding strength to the frontiers. In order to preserve the 
possession of those provinces, it was necessary to maintain a considerable 
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garrison in the interior, even in time of peace; they were also frequently 
exposed to scenes of warfare and devastation ; and the climate was so injm- 
ious to the health of the Russians that in the course of a few years no less 
than 130,000 men perished there. 


The great cost of these dependencies, and their uselessness in a territorial 
point of view, determined Anna to relinquish them upon the best terms she 
could procure from the shah. She accordingly proposed to that prince the 
restoration of the conquered provinces, upon condition that he would grant 
to the Russian merchants certain commercial privileges in the trade with 
Persia. To these terms the shah acceded, and in 1735 Russia made a formal 
surrender of her Persian possessions. This negotiation was connected with 
another of still greater importance — a defensive treaty between Persia and 
Russia, which was concluded at the same time. The motives which induced 
Anna to enter into this alliance require a brief recapitulation of preceding 
events. 


The unforttmate situation in which Peter I was placed upon the banks of the 
Pruth compelled him to submit to the terms dictated by the Porte, by which 
he surrendered many important advantages which he had previously 
obtained by conquest. The principal sacrifices he had made upon that 
occasion were the evacuation of Azov and the destruction of the 
fortifications at Taganrog which had the immediate effect of shutting him 
out from the trade on the Euxine. The annoyances also to which the empire 
was subjected by the frequent incursions of the Crimean and other Tatars 
into the border lands, where they conunitteil the most frightful excesses, 
and the haughty refusal of the Porte to acknowledge the imperial title which 
the people had conferred upon him, led Peter to meditate a new war against 
the Turks. He made ample preparations for the fulfilment of this design by 
fortifying the frontiers in the neighbourhood of Turkey; but his death 
arrested the execution of the project, which was entirely laid aside by 
Catherine I and Peter II. 


Anna, however, relying upon the assistance of thirty thousand auxiliaries, 
from Germany, considered this a favourable opportunity for reviving a 
stroke of policy which promised such signal advantages to the country, 


particularly as the Turk was at this period employed in hostilities against 
Persia. She did not long want an excuse for opening the war. The Tatars had 
of late made several predatory inroads upon the Russian territories, and 
laying waste the districts through which they passed carried off men and 
cattle on their return. These Tatars being under the protection of the Porte, 
the empress remonstrated upon the subject, and demanded satisfaction; but 
the sultan, in his reply, excused himself from interfering in the matter, upon 
the pretext that it was impossible to keep those roving bands under proper 
restraint. This evasive reply was precisely what Anna anticipated, and as the 
sultan declined to render her any atonement, she undertook to obtain 
retribution for herself. A force was immediately despatched into the country 
of the Tatars, which they overran, spreading ruin in their path, and 
destroying the marauders in great numbers. The expedition failed, however, 
in consequence of the incautious advance of the troops too far into the 
interior, where, not being prepared with a sufficient stock of provisions, 
they underwent severe privations, and sustained a loss of ten thousand men. 


But this discomfiture did not divert the empress from her grand design; and 
in the year 1736 Count Munich, at the head of a sufficient force, was sent 
into the Ukraine, with a free commission to retaliate upon the Tatars. After 
a victorious course through that region, he passed into the peninsula of the 
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Crimea; the Tatars, unequal to contending with him in the open field, flying 
before him until they reached their lines, extending from the sea of Azov to 
the Euxine, behind the intrenchments of which they considered themselves 
secure. The lines were established with a view to protecting the Crimea 
from any attack on the land side; and, having been built with incredible toil, 
and being strongly fortified with cannon, the Tatars deemed them 
impregnable. They did not long, however, withstand the vigorous assault of 
the Russians, who speedily scaled them, and, driving the tumultuous hordes 
before them, soon possessed themselves of the greater part of the Crimea. 
But the same inconveniences were felt on this as on the former expedition. 


The Tatars on their flight laid the country in ashes, and it was impossible to 
provide sustenance for the troops without keeping up a constant 
communication with the Ukraine, where provisions at least were to be had, 
but which was attended with great difficulty. In this exigency, Count 
Mimich was obliged to return to the Ukraine, to take up his winter quarters. 


War with Turkey 


Wliile Munich was thus engaged against the Tatars, a much more important 
movement, in which the real object of the Russian government was directly 
exhibited, was taking place elsewhere. General Lacy had laid siege to Azov, 
and reduced it to submission on the 1st of July, in the same year. This bold 
and decisive step forced the reluctant Divan to take into consideration the 
means by which the progress of the Russians could be most effectually 
stayed. The sultan was unwilling to commit himself in a war with Russia, 
content with the possession of the advantages he had gained by the Treaty 
of the Pruth ; and even now that Russia had regained one of the ceded forts, 
and was manifestly prepared to follow up the victory, he preferred to 
attempt the negotiation of peace through the mediation of Austria, for the 
sake of avoiding hostilities as long as he could. Russia, however, would not 
agree to any accommodation; and, instead of being moved from her purpose 
by the representations of Austria, she demanded of that power the 
fulfilment of the treaty subsisting between them, by which, in case of need, 
she was bound to furnish thirty thousand auxiliaries. This demand placed 
the subject in a new light before the German cabinet. The required 
assistance would obviously have the effect of enabling Russia to extend her 
conquests without producing any benefits whatever to Austria; whereas, if 
Austria united herself with Russia in the war, she might derive some 
advantages from an alliance against which it appeared highly improbable 
that the Turks could make a successful stand. She decided, therefore, upon 
throwing the whole weight of her power into the scale, greatly to the 
consternation of the Turks, who had, in the first instance, solicited her 
friendly interference. The sultan, however, felt that, doubtful as must be the 
issue of a contest against such formidable enemies, it would be wiser to risk 
it than, yielding to intimidation, to make such sacrifices as would be 
inconsistent with the security and honour of the country. He accordingly 
lost no time in preparing for the campaign. He recruited the garrisons and 
forts, raised new levies, put his army into proper condition, and equipped a 
fleet for the protection of the Euxine; on the other hand, the combined 
forces rapidly prepared to act in concert. 


The operations of the year 1737 were not followed by any important results. 
The Russian army, strengthened by forty thousand recruits, was separated 
into two divisions; one of which, under the command of Count Munich, 
proceeded to Otchakov on the Euxine, while General Lacy, with the 
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other, entered the Crimea. The objects proposed to be attained by these 
expeditions were not adequate to the expenditure that attended them. 
Otchakov submitted, and was garrisoned by the conquerors; and the Crimea 
was again desolated. This was all Russia gained by the sacrifice of about 
fifty thousand of her veteran troops. The blame of these barren and 
expensive victories was to be attributed to that very imion of forces which 
ought to have been productive of increased strength. The most unfortunate 
jealousies existed, not only amongst the Austrian officers, but between 
Count Munich and the Austrians. To so extravagant a length was this 
dangerous feeling carried that, with the exception of the afTair at Otchakov, 
Munich remained inactive throughout the campaign, from an obstinate 
determination not to act upon the same plan that was pursued by the 
Austrians. 


Nor was this the only evil that these feuds produced. The Turks, taking 
advantage of the dissension, poured in with greater force upon the German 
ranks, which they broke through on several occasions, gaining frequent 
petty advantages, which, at all events, had the effect of rendering their 
movements in a great measure abortive. Constant complaints were now 
made alternately by the courts of Vieima and St. Petersburg, respecting the 
conduct of the officers at both sides; and, although Munich was especially 
accused of thwart-ing the effoi’ts of the allies, he always had the address to 
escape from reprehension, by throwing the censure on his accusers. 


These circumstances inspired the Turks with fresh courage. A congress had 
been appointed to be held at Nemirov, in Poland, but they withdrew their 
ambassador; signifying, however, that if Russia would evacuate Azov and 


that dis-may and apprehension prevailed not only in Salamis, but among the 
rulers of the minor states. 


While Ochus was on his march from Babylon, Tennes the king of Sidon, 
alarmed at the magnitude of the forces which were about to be brought 
against him, sent Thessalion, a confidential minister, to treat with the 
Persian king for the betrayal of the city when his army should appear before 
it, promising besides, his advice in the conduct of the expedition against 
Egypt, the localities of which he knew accurately. Ochus joyfully accepted 
the offer ; but his pride was so much offended when Thessalion demanded, 
on behalf of Tennes, the pledge of the royal right hand, that he ordered him 
forthwith to be beheaded. An exclamation of Thessalion, that the king 
might do as he pleased, but that without the aid of Tennes his projects 
would fail, recalled him to a better mind, and he gave the pledge of his right 
hand, — the most sacred in the estimation of the Persians, — and proceeded 
on his march through Syria. The Sidonians had availed themselves of the 
king’s delay to make ample preparations for defence. They had collected a 
fleet of more than a hundred quinqueremes and triremes, fortified 
themselves with a wall and triple fosse, and carefully drilled their youth in 
martial exercises. But all was frustrated by the treachery of Tennes, and 
Mentor, the commander of the Egyptian mercenaries. Under the pretext of 
going to attend a general council of the Phrenician states, Tennes led one 
hundred of the most illustrious citizens of Sidon to the Persian camp, and 
betrayed them into the hands of Ochus, by whom they were put to death, as 
the alleged authors of the revolt. As he advanced towards the city, he was 
met by five hundred of the Sidonians with the branches of supplication in 
their hands. Before he gave an answer to their petition, he asked Tennes 
whether he was confident that he could place the city in his hands. Tennes 
replied that he could ; and Ochus, who desired to have an opportunity of 
signal vengeance upon Sidon, which might strike terror into the other 
revolted states, not only refused the capitulation for which they supplicated, 
but caused them all to be put to death. It remained for the consummation of 
the treachery of Tennes to persuade the Egyptian mercenaries to admit the 
Persian troops within the walls. 


The Sidonians had previously burnt their own fleet, that none might 
withdraw from the common danger ; and now reduced to despair, they shut 


Otchakov, and the rest of her conquests, they might be induced to entertain 
a treaty of peace. This insolent proposition was at once rejected by Russia, 
and the war was resumed. In the campaign of the following year, Munich 
appeared to be anxious to make amends for his former inactivity; but, 
although he made some vigorous marches and vindicated the character of 
the soldiery, he effected nothing of substantial importance. A similar 
fortune attended General Lacy in the Crimea, from which, after a disastrous 
progress through a desolated country, and after a great mortality amongst 
his troops, occasioned partly by fatigue and partly by the deficiency of 
provisions, he was ultimately obliged to withdraw. 


The opening of the year 1739 promised to make amends for these 
successive failures. General Munich, whose ability in the field was admitted 
on all hands, collected a numerous army at Kiev, and, crossing the Bug, met 
the Turks in a pitched battle, near Stavutshan, in which he obtained a signal 
victory. Pursumg his success with vigour, he advanced and, passing the 
Pruth, he possessed himself of Jassi, the capital of Molda'ia, the whole of 
which territory he subjugated in an incredibly short space of time. Retracing 
his march, after having achieved this important conquest, he made 
preparations for a tlescent upon Bender. These brilliant triumphs, 
accomplished with such rapidity that the couriers were kept coastantly 
occupied in the transmission of despatches to the court of St. Petersburg, 
encouraged, for a brief season the flattering prospects of complete 
restitution which the unpropitious commencement of the war had almost 
annihilated. 


But unfortunately the same evil spirit which had frustrated the former 
campaigns broke out just at the moment when Turkey was so discomfited 
that Russia, had she pushed her successes a little further, might have 
dictated a settlement upon her own tenns. Envy at the progress of the 
Russian army was again exhibited in the ranks of the Austrians, who were 
suffering under a contagious disease that helped in a still greater degree to 
paralyse their 
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activity. Unfortunately, too, the emperor Charles VI was afflicted with a 
dangerous illness; and his daughter, shrinking from the apprehensions of the 
future, was extremely desirous by any means to bring about a peace with 
Turkey. This disposition on the part of Austria was gladly seized upon by 
the sultan; and, before there was time to reconcile the unhappy differences 
that existed amongst the allies, a treaty of peace was drawn up and signed 
between Austria and Turkey, on the 1st of September, 1739. By this 
inglorious treaty, Austria escaped from all further responsibility in the war; 
but she purchased the peace at so enormous a price that it is difficult to 
comprehend the tortuous policy which led her to adopt so extraordinary a 
measure. The war, in which she had embarked in the hope of securing 
territorial advantages, had cost her a considerable expenditure in troops and 
treasure; and she not only did not obtain an indemnity for this outlay, nor 
acquire a single rood of ground by her participation in the campaigns, but 
by the conditions of the treaty she was compelled to relinquish Belgrade, 
her Hungarian rampart against the Turks, and all those conquests which she 
had formerly obtained under the victorious flag of Prince Eugene. 


This peace produced great dissatisfaction at St. Petersburg; for, although 
Austria reserved to herself the right of fulfilling her treaty with Russia by 
succouring her in the field, it was not deemed prudent to prosecute a war 
single handed, which had been conmienced with such a formidable display 
of power. The Turks, relieved from one antagonist, were now the better 
enabled to resist the Dther; and the empress conceived that the wisest 
course she could pursue was to negotiate her differences with the sultan, to 
which proposal he was not unwilling to accede. A peace was consequently 
entered into between the belligerents with such promptitude that it was 
concluded as early as the 18th of September. The conditions of this treaty 
involved compromises on both sides. It was agreed that Azov and its 
surrounding territory should be evacuated and remain uncultivated, as a 
neutral boundary between the two empires; a similar arrangement was 
guaranteed respecting Kabarda, both govermnents agreeing to retain in their 
hands a certain number of hostages from that province, for better security 
against an abuse of the stipulation. It was also settled that Russia should be 
at liberty to erect a fortress on the Don, and that the Porte should construct 


another in the Kuban. Some minor conquests of the Russians were 
surrendered: Russian fleets were not to be allowed to be kept in the sea of 
Azov or the Euxine ; and in the latter sea the commerce of Russia was to be 
conducted only in Turkish bottoms. 


Internal Administration 


The empress Anna, in thus suddenly concluding a peace with Turkey, was 
actuated by a still stronger motive than that which was supplied by the 
desertion of Austria. She justly apprehended that Sweden, influenced by the 
intrigues of France, who had now attained a decided ascendency in the 
councils of Stockhohn, would endeavour to distract Russia in the north, 
while the main body of her army was occupied with the Porte on the south. 
Secret negotiations, carried on between the three powers, appeared to 
confirm this suspicion. It was true that, at the conclusion of the last war, 
Russia and Sweden had entered into an amnesty for twelve years, which 
was renewed for a similar period, on its expiration in the year 1736. But this 
amnesty served only as a thin disguise for the rankling and bitter hostility 
which the Swedes entertained towards Russia. They had not forgotten the 
protracted and ruinous struggle between Charles XII and Peter I, which 
convulsed the whole 
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kingdom and exhausted its resources; nor the sacrifices which they were 
compelled to make at the Peace of Nystad. These feelings were assiduously 
cultivated by the French court, which found easy means of securing a strong 
party in the national council, which in fact was paramount in Sweden, the 
king being completely under its control. The empress, warned of this 
increasing desire for a rupture on the part of Sweden, was the more anxious 
to come to terms with Turkey, that she might be free to act in Finland and 
that neighbourhood, should it become necessary. 


Anna was evidently guided in the whole course of her policy by the 
example of Peter I, whom she adopted as her model. Fortunate in the choice 
of at least two of her advisers — Ostermann in the council of state, and 


Munich at the head of the army — she persevered in her attempts to 
complete those projects of unprovement which her great predecessor had 
left unfinished. The canal connected with the Lake of Ladoga, which was 
designed to facilitate the transport of provisions to St. Petersburg, was 
brought to a close by her in the year 1738. She also fitted out an expedition 
to sail from Kamchatka towards the north, for the purpose of determining 
whether Siberia was connected with North America. 


The manufacture and commerce of Russia, too, conmianded a large share of 
her attention. She instructed her ambassadors at foreign courts to make 
vigilant inquiries after the most skilful persons engaged in those trades in 
which Russia was most deficient ; and by this means she was enabled to 
draw into her dominions a great number of artisans, particularly those who 
were experienced in the production of such fabrics as silks and woollen 
stuffs. In furtherance of these views she entered into a treaty of commerce 
with Great Britain, from which the industry of her people derived a fresh 
and invigor-ating stimulus. It may be observed, also, that she increased the 
numerical population by the return of the Zaparogian Cossacks to their 
allegiance, shortly after the opening of the campaign in the Crimea, which 
they had forfeited by the rebellion of Mazeppa ; and that she enlarged her 
territories by the acquisition of the province inhabited by the Kirghiz, a 
nomad tribe, on the Chinese borders. This latter accession was of great 
importance, from the protection it afforded to the frontiers agaiast the 
incursions to which they had hitherto been continually exposed : while it 
not only created a new trade with the Kirghiz themselves, but gave greater 
freedom to the commercial intercourse with China, which had been 
constantly interrupted by these hostilities. 


Biron the Favourite 


Throughout her life Aima placed unreserved confidence in a favourite who, 
rising from a humble station in society to the first place in the councils of 
his sovereign, at last aspired to the illicit pos.session of her affections. John 
Ernest Biron, the son of a gamekeeper in Courland, happening to attract the 
attention of the duchess, was appointed her private secretary. From this post 
he was elevated to the more important office of chamberlain; and even then 
it was rumoured that he stood higher in her grace’s favour than was 
consistent with the position which he nominally occupied. When the 
council elected his mistress to the imperial throne, it was stipulated that 
Biron should not be suffered to accompany her into Russia; and one of the 
conditions of the capitulation restricted her from marrying, or choosing an 
heir, without the consent of the council and senate. The empress, accepting 
the sovereignty under these limitations, left Biron at Mittau, when she came 
to St. 
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Petersburg; but she had no sooner abrogated the stipulations within which 
her power was re.strained, than Biron appeared at court, was created a 
Russian count, appointed first lord of the bedchamber, and raised at once to 
the same eminence which lie had occupied before. Some years previously 
he had succeeded in prevailing on the nobility of Courland to confer upon 
him the title of duke; and wlien the Kettler family became extinct by the 
death of the iluke of Courland, he procured that dignity from the hands of 
the electors for himself and his heirs in perpetuity. 


Thus glittering with honours, which at best were but surreptitiously 
obtained, tie took upon himself at once in St. Petersburg the character of 
one who wielded an absolute authority. He was careful, however, not to 
offend Oster-niann or Munich, because, possessing no abilities for 
government himself, he was obliged to rely upon them as the instruments of 
his power. It was supposed that the Turkish war was undertaken at the 
instigation of this daring man, for the purpose of keeping Munich at a 
distance from the capital — that officer liaving attained in a high degree the 
confidence of the empress. By the most adroit measures Biron contrived to 
re-move from a familiar intercourse at court everybod}’ who might be 
likely to interfere with his ambitious designs. Apprehensive that the 
empress, freed from the control of the council, might entertain thoughts of 
marriage, he assiduously limited all opportunities that could lead to such a 
result; and even attempted to prevent a union between the princess Anna 
and Ulrich duke of Brunswick, the object of which had reference to the 
succession. In this scheme, however, the machinations of Biron were 
defeated, 


and the marriage was celebrated in the month of July, 1739. This event 
seriously interfered with the projects of the favourite; but his ingenuity was 
not exerted in vain in the attempt to derive profit from circumstances which 
at first seemed so discouraging. 


Russian Peasant Woman 


Death of Anna (IDfi A.D.); the Succession 


In the August following, the duchess of Brunswick became the mother of a 
prince, who was immediately taken by the empress under her own 
guardianship and nominated to be her successor. This proceeding, 
apparently founded upon some show of justice, was in reality the result of a 
deep-laid conspiracy. The empress was in a declining state of health, and it 
was felt that she could not long continue to exercise the sovereignty. In this 
state of things, it became necessary to provide a successor by an authentic 
act that 
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could not afterwards be called into question. Biron aimed at the 
concentration of the imperial power in his own hands; but as an open 
declaration to that effect would have provoked animosities dangerous to his 
safety, it was arranged that the young prince, then but a few weeks old, 
should be nominated to the throne, and that Biron should be appointed 
regent during the minority of Ivan. Ostermami and Munich, relying upon 
the future gratitude of Biron, favoured this crafty design. Biron coquetted 
for a tune with the dignities which he was solicited to accept; and pretended 
at last that, in undertaking the toils of the regency, he yielded to the 
importunities of others at the sacrifice of his own private wishes. 


The extent of the power thus delegated to him was specified in the 
provisions of the will of the empress, which ordained that he should be the 
administrator of government until the emperor Ivan had attained his 
seventeenth year; and that, should Ivan die before that time, Biron should 
continue guardian to Ivan’s brethren, born after him, who should succeed 


him on the throne; but that, should neither Ivan nor any of his brethren 
survive, then Biron, with the concurrence of the state, should elect and 
confirm a new emperor as unlimited monarch. This was the final injunction 
of the czarina, who died in 1740.” 


A Russian Estimate of Anna and of Biron 


Contemporaneous writers are unanimous in asserting that, during her entire 
reign, Anna Ivanovna was not only under the influence, but, so to say, under 
the domination of her favourite. On the basis of such authorities it therefore 
became customary to ascribe to Biron and the Germans who were grouped 
around him all the cruelties and coarseness that characterised her reign. But 
if we subject this question to a dispassionate and severe criticism it would 
appear that such an accusation of Biron — and in general of the Germans 
who governed with him — has no firm foundation. It is impossible to 
ascribe all the character of the reign to a German clique, because those 
Germans who were at the head of the government did not constitute a 
united corporation, but each of them followed his own personal interests; 
they were envious of one another and at enmity each with the rest. 


Biron was a somewhat narrow-minded egotist, incapable of attracting any 
circle around him ; his power rested exclusi /ely on the personal favour of 
the empress; and therefore, as soon as Anna vanovna’s eyes were closed 
forever, her former favourite had no sure ground to go upon, and although 
his deceased mistress had made his position secure yet he was not able to 
maintain it a month without her. There is no contemporary indication that 
the cruelties which signalised the reign of Anna emanated from Biron or 
that they were accomplished at his initiative. 


Moreover, the cruelties and in general the harsh measures which signalised 
the reign of Anna Ivanovna were not an exclusive characteristic of that 
epoch; they did not begin to make their appearance in Russia with her and 
did not cease with her. The administration of Peter the Great was signalised 
by persecutions even more cruel and harsh of everything opposed to the 
supreme power. The actions of Prince Romodanovski in accordance with 
the Preobrajenski edict were in no wise milder or more humane than those 
of Andrew Ivanovitch Uskakov in the secret chancery. On the other hand, 
similar features of cruelty and contempt for human dignity are to be met 


up themselves, their children and their wives in their houses, and set them 
on fire. Including slaves, forty thousand persons are said thus to have 
perished ; and so large was the treasure buried in the ashes of the 
conflagration, that the king sold for many talents the right of extracting it. 
This tale of unexampled perfidy and cruelty terminated in a signal display 
of retributive justice. Tennes, having served the purposes of Ochus, was put 
to death by him, or, knowing that this fate was designed for him, attempted 
suicide ; but wavering in his purpose, was killed by his wife, who 
immediately slew herself upon his body.’ Retribution awaited Persia also. 
Sidon lost by this event her chief naval forces, but became again a 
flourishing city under kings of its own. The cruelty of Persia, however, was 
never forgotten ; and when Alexander invaded Phoenicia, Sidon opened her 
gates to him. Cyprus was reduced soon after. Salamis was the last place 
which held out. 


[‘ Other authorities attribute this end to Tennes’ father, Strato, and its cause 
to the failure of an alliance with Tachus of Egypt against the Persians. | 
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Ocbus, who had at fii-st favoured the claim of Evagoras, listened to the 
accusations of his enemies, and adopted the cause of Pnytagoras. Evagoras 
afterwards cleared himself from their charges, and received a governnent in 
Asia from the Persian king ; but being guilty of malversation in his office, 
he escaped to Cyprus, where he was seized and put to death. Pnytagoras 
submitted to the Persians, and was confirmed in his sovereignt}’, and he 
held it to the time of Alexander, in whose service he engaged, commanding 
the fleet which besieged Tyre. 


with after Anna Ivanovna under Elizabeth Petrovna. Therefore we do not 
hesitate to say that all that disturbs us in the reign of Anna should not be 
ascribed to the 
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empress herself, nor to her favourite, tlie duke of Courland, but to the whole 
age in which such occurrences took place. On the contrary, if we separate 
from that which belongs to the age what we may justly ascribe to the 
empress herself and the statesmen of her time, we come to a conclusion 
which is more to the advantage and credit of the government of the epoch 
than to its condemnation. Many dispositions of the government of that time 
in matters of interior policy were accomplished in the spirit of Peter the 
Great and it was not in vain that Anna Ivanovna confided the affairs of the 
State to the wise and gifted “fledgelings” of Peter. Thanks to them, in many 
respects the reign of Anna may be called a continuation of the glorious 
reign of her great uncle: in general the life of Russia moved forward and 
was not stagnant. The people of Russia suffered from bad harvests during 
the reign, besides other various accidental calamities, as for instance fires 
and robbers; for all such evils, of course, the governments of the period 
cannot be blamed, and there is no doubt that measures were taken to 
alleviate the distress of the people.*’ 


THE NOMINAL REIGN OF IVAN VI (1740-1741 A.D.) 


For a short time after the death of Anna (1740) Biron maintained an 
autocratic rule, assuming the title of His Highness, Regent of the Russian 
Empire. But finally the people, jealous of seeing the administration of the 
imperial rule confided to the hands of a foreigner — and one too who, 
instead of exhibiting a sympathy in their interests, treated them with the 
most flagrant tyranny — betrayed universal discontent at the new order of 
things. It was held to be a direct act of injustice to debar the duke of 
Brunswick from the guardianship of his son; and a formidable party now 
rapidly sprang up, prepared to espouse the rights of that prince. The popular 


disaffection increased on all sides; but Biron had established his spies in 
every direction, and was unsparing in the punishments which he inflicted 
upon all those persons whom he had reason to bekeve inimical to his 
government. The streets groaned with the cries of the victims of the knout; 
the people fled before him, or, in an agony of fear, prostrated themselves 
upon the earth as he advanced; and the dungeons were filled with the 
unhappy objects of his suspicions. It wac calculated that, throughout the 
period of his authority, including the reign of the empress Anna, no ‘ ss than 
twenty thousand persons were exiled to Siberia. 


At length the smothered flame broke out, and the demands in favour of 
Duke Ulrich took an affirmative shape. Count Munich, disappointed in his 
expectations by the hypocritical Biron, warmly embarked on the other side; 
and, by still affecting to be the friend of the regent, he was enabled to 
render essential service in the revolution which was now swifth’ encircling 
the walls of the palace. The confidence which the military placed in Munich 
gave increased importance to his services; and, as he found that he had 
nothing to expect from the regent, he attached himself zealously to Duke 
Ulrich in the anticipation that he would ultimately be rewarded with the 
chief command of the army, which was the station he had long eagerly 
desired to obtain. 


The revolution which was thus organised was promptly accomplished. The 
regent was arrested in the middle of the night, in his house, by a detachment 
of the guards ; and the principal senators assembled in the palace before 
daybreak, and acknowledged the princess Anna as grand duchess of Russia, 
and guardian of her son the infant emperor. This proceeding was the work 
of a few hours. Biron was at first confined in the castle of Schliisselburg, 
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regency by improper means, for squandering tlie imperial treasures, for 
treating with contmnely the parents of the emperor, and for violating the 


statutes and ordinances so as to throw the empire into confusion. For these 
capital offences he was condemned to death ; but his sentence was 
mitigated to perpetual banishment to the deserts of Siberia, where, in 
addition to the ordinary miseries of that forlorn region, he was compelled to 
associate in the labours of the numerous wretches whom he had himself 
condemned to the same fate. [He was, however, set at liberty by Peter III, 
and Catherine II ultimately restored to him the duchy of Courland.] 


Anna of Brunswick Assumes the Regency (174-0 A.D.) 


The regency of the princess Anna was slightly perplexed at its opening, by 
the importunate demands of Munich to be placed at the head of the army — 
a post which Duke Ulrich appropriated to himself, and perem])torily 
refused to relinquish. As a compensation, however, to Munich, he removed 
Ostermann, and appointed his rival in his place as first minister of the 
government. Munich did not long hold this office: failing to accomplish a 
course of policy which he urged upon the regent, he tendered his 
resignation, which was unexpectedly accepted. Frustrated in his hopes, he 
lingered in St. Petersburg, anticipating that he would be recalled; but the 
period of his utility was past, and his anticipations were disappointed. The 
ground of his retirement involved a serious change in the foreign policy of 
the em}:)ire. Frederick II had just ascended the throne of Prussia, and, 
regarding with jealousy the alliance that had been formed between the 
courts of St. Petersburg and Vienna, endeavoured to accomplish a union 
with Russia through the regency of Munich, whose antipathy to Austria was 
notorious. Frederick did not find it very difficult to work upon the vanity 
and prejudices of the minister, who was easily brought to prevail upon the 
regent to enter into a defensive treaty with the cabinet of Berlin; both 
parties mutually binding themselves to furnish assistance, as occasion might 
require, to the extent of twelve thousand men. In consenting to this treaty, 
the regent mentally resolved to fulfil the stipulation it enjoined, only so long 
as Prussia should be at peace with Austria. An occasion soon offered which 
obliged her to act upon this secret resolution, Frederick having signified his 
intention of taking possession of Silesia as a part of the inheritance of Maria 
Theresa. In consequence of this proceeding, a new alliance was formed with 
Austria at the commencement of the year 1741, by which a fresh 
engagement to furnish auxiliaries was entered into. Munich in vain 


remonstrated against this measure; and at last, finding his influence at an 
end, he solicited permission to resign, which was granted to him at once. 
Notwithstanding the disposition thus manifested on the part of Russia, she 
did not take any part in the war between Prussia and Austria; particularly as 
the king of Poland and the elector of Saxony, who also raised pretensions to 
the patrimony of Theresa, protested against the progress of the Russian 
troops through Poland; Sweden at the same time threatening the empire on 
the borders of Finland. 


Sweden Renews the War 


The Swedes had long looked anxiously for an excuse to make war against 
Russia; and now that the government of that empire was, to a certain 
degree, 
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unpopular, and likely from that circumstance to undergo an alteration, a 
favourable opportunity appeared to present itself for executing a project so 
gratifying to the whole nation. The ambassador of France at the court of 
Stockholm encouraged the council to prosecute this war; while the French 
minister at St. Petersburg demonstrated its facility by representing in strong 
colours the weakness and instability of the new administration. The 
Swedes, flattered by the hopes in which they were led to indulge, already 
calculated with certainty upon the results of the campaign; and the diet at 
Stockholm were so sanguine of success that they actually drew up no less 
than three sets of articles containing the conditions which they intended to 
dictate at the conclusion of the war, when they were assured Russia would 
be compelled to submit to any terms they might propose. By these articles, 
they made provision for the resumption of all the provinces that had been 
ceded to Russia by the Treat}’ of Nystad ; and prepared arrangements, in 
the event of these not being quite so succe.ssful as they expected, by which 
certain terms, less humiliating but exceedingly extravagant, were to be 
forced upon their adversary. It was decided, at all events, that, in any case, 
Russia should surrender Karelia, Ingermanland, and Livonia; that she 
should not be permitted to keep a single ship on the Livonia or Esthonian 
coasts; and that she should be compelled to grant the free exportation of 
com. 


These plans of aggrandisement were deliberately settled by the diet, before 
any preparations were made for their execution. The Swedes were zealous 
enough in their desire to wrest from Russia her conquered territories; but 


they were lamentably deficient in the means by which that desire was to be 
accomplished. Their fleet was not seaworthy; and the army, brave to a 
proverb, was insufficiently furnished with provisions, and so destitute of 
skilful commanders that if it had achieved a victory it must have been by 
some miracle of good fortune, and not by its own prowess. The generals 
Levenhaupt and Buddembrock were the most strenuous advocates of the 
war; yet, although its conduct was committed to their own hands, the sequel 
proved that the enterprise was as rashly conceived as it was badly 
conducted. 


Russia was the first in the field; and General Lacy, advancing on the 
Swedes in August, 174] , before they had time to organise their forces, 
obtained a signal victory over them near Vilmanstrand. This fortress 
immediately surrendered to the Russians; but the Swedes collected in such 
superior numbers that no further progress was made by Lacy throughout the 
rest of the campaign. 


When Sweden entered upon this ill-advised war, she acted under a 
conviction that serious discontents prevailed in Russia against the regency 
of the duchess of Brun.swick. The sudden changes, succeeding each other 
with marvellous rapidity, that had taken place in the imperial government, 
justified, in some measure, the supposition that the present regency was as 
much exposed to revolution as the preceding administrations. The question 
of the succession had been treated so vaguely, and had been subjected to 
such fluctuating decisions, that it was believed some new theory would be 
set up to aimul the last election, as others had been annulled before. There 
was no doubt that the division of parties in Russia afforded a reasonable 
ground for anticipating a convulsion. The supreme power had latterly 
become the prize for which base and ambitious men, without hereditary 
pretensions and destitute of personal merit, had struggled with various 
degrees of success. There was evidently no settled principle of inheritance; 
and even the dangerous principle sanctioned by the example of Peter the 
Great, which gave to one unlimited sovereign the right of choosing another 
to succeed him, was acted 
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upon capriciously, and appealed to or overruled as it happened to suit the 
exigency of the occasion. 


The brief reigns of Catherine, of Peter, and of Anna, remarkable as they 
were for the confusion to which they led in the attempts to settle the crown, 
for the vicissitudes which they drew down upon persons who had 
previously enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity, and for the factious views 
which they extracted and condensed into conspiracies, might be referred to 
as furnishing the probabilities of the future, and confirming the hopes of 
those who desired, above all things, to see Russia once more broken up by 
civil commotions. The antipathy which existed against foreigners, and the 
objections of the old aristocracy to those European reforms that had been 
from time to time forced upon the people, were well known to the courts of 
Stockhohn and Paris. The vulnerable pomt in the domestic concerns of the 
empire was laid bare; and Sweden, who anticipated a revolution from some 
cause or other, without being able to predicate from what precise ground of 
discontent it would spring, resolved, at all events, to expose to the Russians 
the permanent evil of their condition, leaving it to work its effects as it 
might. With this view she issued a manifesto, containing the following 
artful reasons, which were designed to draw with her the sympathies of the 
Russian population. 


“The sole intention on the part of Sweden,” observed the manifesto, “is to 
defend herself by arms against the oppressions exercised against her by the 
arrogant foreigners, the ministers of the Russian court; and at the same time 
to deliver the Russian nation from the yoke which these ministers have 
imposed on it, by assisting the Russians to regain their right of electing for 
theniselves a lawful ruler.” The foreigners particularly pointed at in this 
manifesto were Munich and Ostermann. The allusion, towards the close, of 
the design of Sweden to deliver Russia from the yoke of those mmisters and 
to assist her in her right of electmg a lawful ruler, touched upon topics 
which were well calculated to disturb the minds of the people, and to 
suggest to them notions of independence which they had been hitherto 
prevented by coercive institutions from entertaining. But there was either a 
stolid apathy on the part of the Russians, an indiiference to or ignorance of 


the nature of liberty, or a national jealousy at the interference of other 
countries in their affairs, which rendered this mgenious and inflammatory 
document perfectly harmless. It was disseminated and forgotten; but, 
although Sweden could not create a revolution in Russia, there were 
elements of discord within which rendered revolution inevitable. 


The assertion of the right of the sovereign to nominate his successor was 
productive of inconvenience in a variety of ways: (1) as it constantly 
brought the new monarch into collision with the authorities, who were thus 
deprived of the privilege of election; (2) as it was almost certain to 
dissatisfy some party, and to produce continual feuds; (3) as it led to 
dissensions and attempts to vindicate the ancient principle, whenever the 
sovereign, as we have seen, happened to die intestate; and (4) as it was 
calculated to perpetuate in particular families the inheritance of the 
patronage and the power of government. But the chief danger arose from 
the fatal precedent of its interruption, which was seized upon with avidity as 
a justification, on all future changes, of those revolutions which so 
frequently originated within the walls of the palace. Alterations had now 
followed each other so quickly in the persons to whom the administration of 
the government was committed, and they were conceived so rapidly, and 
executed with such suddenness and decision, that it was no longer 
surprising to find the imperial authority vested in the morning in different 
hands from those which exercised it the night before. 
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These bold transactions were, of course, founded upon some plausible 
pretext — the unpopularity of the late ruler, the more authentic claims of 
the new, the support of the army, or, perhaps, the rare argument of the 
national will, which it would be mockery to designate public opinion. The 
overthrow of Biron was effected by a combination of circumstances : the 
hatred in which he was universally held, his cruelty and rapacity, the 
obscurity of his origin, and the fact that he was an alien by birth. But the 
last of these objections lay with almost equal force against the young 


emperor Ivan, and might be employetl with still greater truth against his 
father, the duke of Brunswick, who, as husband of the regent, exercised 
considerable influence at court. A stronger motive than this was not 
required to inflame the prejudices of a powerful section of the nobility, and 
to yield a satisfactory apology for removing the regent and her son, who 
\vas not considered a true Russian, from power. The project was not slow in 
arriving at maturity; and the term of authority permitted to the guardian of 
Ivan was, all circumstances considered, of little more duration than that 
extended to Biron, who held his perilous elevation only two and twenty 
days. 


Successful Conspiracy against the Regent 


These designs against the throne were greatly facilitated by the strange 
conduct of the princess Anna and her husband. Since they had attained their 
wishes in the government, their behaviour towards each other had 
undergone a most remarkable change. Harmony and confidence seemed to 
have ceased between them ; and, no longer acting in concert, but, on the 
contrary, opposing each other by conflicting views, the affairs of the state 
unavoidably fell into perplexity and confusion. The rivalry that had been 
produced between Ostermann and Munich in consequence of the favour 
shown, in the first instance, by the duke to the latter, contributed to increase 
that disagreement in action which was imperceptibly dividing the 
government into two parties. Ostermann, finding himself displaced to make 
way for Munich, attached himself still more closely to the duke, for the 
purpose of supplanting his rival upon the first opportunity; while Munich, 
on the other hand, smarting under the mortification he endured by the 
duke’s repeated refusal of the office he solicited, sought to ingratiate 
himself in the good opinion of the regent. The consequence of this spirit of 
opposition, fed by the jealousies of those able ministers, was the daily 
counteraction by one party of the measures projected by the other. 


The regent was a woman of serene temper and lenient disposition; she 
regarded severity with aversion, and always resorted to the prerogative of 
mercy where it was possible she could do so consistently with justice: but 
her desires were so completely thwarted by Ostermann that the public 
results of the administration bore a very different character from that by 
which they would have been distinguished had her own opinions been 
allowed their proper weight. Perhaps it was to this undercurrent of 
resistance that the indifference concerning the government into which she 
fell ought to be attributed. But, to whatever cause it might be referred, she 
gradually neglected the duties of her station, and suffered them to be 
discharged at hazard by the advisers of the duke. Totally estranging herself 
from her husband, she retired for weeks together from public affairs, and 
shut herself up with a Countess Mengden, who obtained so great an 
ascendency over her mind as to withdraw her attention almost wholly from 


The Siege of Tyke 


The conquest of Egypt, which soon followed that of Phoenicia, was the last 
rally of the Persian power, before its final struggle and overthrow. In the 
interval between the conquest of Phrenicia and the invasion of Asia by 
Alexander, Athens, the chief maritime state of Greece, was occupied with 
the protection of her own independence against the growing power of 
Macedonia, and Pei-sia was left quietly to enjoy the command which she 
had acquired over the fleets of Cyprus, Phoenicia, and Egypt. Her 
interference in Grecian politics was confined to sending a force to aid the 
Perinthians in their resistance to Philip, and supporting, with her gold, that 
party in Athens, which, by opposing Macedonia, delayed the attack that had 
been long anticipated, when Greece should be united under a single head. 
Ochus, on his return from Egypt, gave himself up to the congenial vices of 
the Persian court, tyranny and luxury ; but he had two able ministers. 
Mentor the Rhodian, who governed his western provinces, and Bagoas, the 
eunuch, the eastern. He had become odious to his subjects, and was killed 
by Bagoas (338 B.C.). Arses his youngest son, whom Bagoas raised to the 
throne, in the hope of ruling by his means, soon showed the purpose of 
avenging his father’s murder, and shared his fate in the third year of his 
reign. His children having been put to death, and the direct royal line thus 
become extinct, Darius, a great-nephew of Artaxerxes Mnemou, was placed 
on the throne, nearly at the same time (336 B.C.) that Alexander became 
king of Macedonia and master of Greece, Avhose forces he immediately 
prepared to employ for the invasion of Asia. 


The battle of the Granicus (334 B.C.) had given to Alexander the 
possession of Asia Minor; by that of Issus (333 B.C.) Darius was driven 
beyond the Euphrates, and the whole coast of Phoenicia was left open to the 
Macedonians. Alexander appointed Menon to the satrapy of Coele-Syria, 
and himself marched southward along the coast. On his way he was met by 
Strato, the son of Gerostratus, the king of Aradus and the adjacent territory, 
who offered him a golden crown, and surrendered to him the island of 
Aradus, with 


the responsibility of her position. This circumstance produced considerable 
dissatisfaction, and heightened the 
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antipathy with which the people regarded the German party that was now 
growing up at court. The aversion entertained towards foreigners now broke 
out with more violence than ever. It seemed as if the administration of 
affairs had completely passed out of the hands of the Russians. The 
convention that had been formed on the demise of Peter II, by which the 
supreme authority was vested in the council, which was composed almost 
exclusively of members of native families, would have had indirectly the 
effect of excluding strangers from the government ; but the evils with which 
it was pregnant, and its immediate interference with the privileges of the 
empress, led to its abrogation. The ascendency of foreigners was then 
resumed with greater force than ever. Biron the insolent guardian, 
Ostermann the experienced politician, and Munich the able commander 
rose to the summit and swayed the destinies of the empire. 


Nor did Ivan himself possess a much better claim to be considered as a 
Russian. He was but a remote descendant of the house of Romanov; his 
father was a German prince, his mother the daughter of a German prince; 
and the only member of the imperial house to whom he could refer his 
lineal descent was his grandfather Ivan, stepbrother to Peter I. The family, 
therefore, that occupied the throne, was almost exclusively of German 
blood, which was rendered still more repugnant to the people by the fact 
that all the most important offices under government were filled by 
foreigners. There was in these circumstances, and in the desire to arrest 
finally the influence of strangers — which appeared to progress with 
increasing certainty in each successive reign — a sufficient ground for 
protest ; and the extraordinary indolence of the regent, her utter neglect of 
State affairs, her discouragement of Russian customs, and her lavish 
patronage of her immediate adherents, who were all obnoxious to the 


people, furnished the ready pretext upon which a plot was formed to expel 
her from the throne. 


The princess Elizabeth, daughter of Peter I, residing at St. Petersburg, was 
the person in favour of whose claims this conspiracy was got up. By birth, 
she was closer to the throne than either the young emperor or the regent; 
and the habits of her life were much more congenial to the feelings of the 
country. She might have preferred her pretensions on the death of Peter II, 
when there was a strong probability that they would have commanded the 
suffrages of the council ; but at that time she expressed no desire to enter 
upon the cares of sovereignty, choosing rather to cultivate the repose of a 
retired and tranquil life. Throughout the reign of the empress Anna she 
observed the same quiet course, kept aloof from politics, and avoiding, as 
much as possible, all intercourse with the great men or distinguished 
families at court. Her conduct was so entirely free from suspicion that she 
enjoyed the closest intimacy with the empress, who, believing that the 
princess was averse to the toils of power, bestowed her full confidence upon 
her; and even Biron, who distrusted almost everyone about him, never 
contemplated any measure to her prejudice. She enjoyed the immunities of 
a private person; never made any display of her rank in public; and was in 
truth, as she was in appearance, without a party in the country. The only 
exception to the privacy of her life was the attachment she showed for the 
soldiery, particularly the guards; which she did not hesitate to exhibit by 
frequently standing sponsor for their children. 


Yet, although her conduct was so exempt from reproach, the Dolgoruki 
were accused of an intention of placing her upon the throne — an intention 
which they might have entertained without her knowledge or sanction; for 
there was sometimes as much violence committed in forcing the dignity 
upon 
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unwilling shoulders as in deposing tho possessor. That aspiring family fell 
under the displeasure of Biron, and its members were put to the torture 
towards the close of the year 1739; when they confessed that they had 
planned an insurrection, the purpose of which was to carry off the empress, 
the princess Anna, and her husband, to expel the Germans from Russia, to 
proclaim Elizabeth empress, and to bring about a marriage between her and 
one of the Nariskins. This confession might be true, or it might have been 
wrung from the accused by torture, which, in those times, was too often 
persuasively employed to make its victims confess more than the truth ; but 
it was satisfactory for the ends of Biron, who, proceeiling to capital 
punishment at once, broke one of the victims on the wheel, decapitated tlu- 
ee others, and sentenced two more to a dungeon for life. 


There is no reason to believe that Elizabeth contemplated any designs upon 
the throne during the reign of the empress Anna, or that the simplicity of 
her genera] conduct was assumed as a disguise for secret intrigues. The 
project seems to have occurred to her for the first time, when she saw an 
infant emperor consigned to the regency of a foreigner; it was probably 
strengthened afterwards, when the guardianship of the child was transferred 
to its parents, one of whom was a German by birth, and the other by 
descent; and it reached its maturity, when she heard it reported currently 
that the regent intended to have herself declared empress on her birthday in 
the following December, 1741, and to establish the succession in the line of 
her daughters. This intelligence, which every day obtained fresh credit at 
court, imparted a new aspect to the question. It was no longer to be 
considered a choice between lineal and indirect descendants of the house of 
Romanov, but between a sovereign who should be chosen by the electors 
and one who was resolved to usurp by force what she could not legitimately 
obtain. 


The discontent of the people, the inconsistent bearing of the regent, and the 
favourable disposition for a change which began to be developed in 
influential quarters, seemed to sanction the act of revolution, and to invoke 
Elizabeth from her retirement to fulfil its ends. Personally, she stood alone; 
she had never drawn around her any powerful friends; she had never mixed 
in the court feuds; and her whole reliance was upon the temper and 
accidents of the time. But it was not forgotten in her calculations that the 


individual who is the representative of a principle acquires at once all the 
power which the cause he espouses can confer, and that he is sure to be 
sustained by a party for the promotion of their own objects, although he 
might be destitute of support in the attempt to advance his own. 


Lestocgq, the physician and favourite of the princess, was the mainspring of 
the plot. It was by his advice that the enterprise was undertaken, and it was 
almost solely by his perseverance that it was prosecuted. He first addressed 
himself to the guards, who were individually devoted to the princess. The 
earliest confidants of his schemes were Griinstein, a broken merchant, who 
was then a corporal in the Preobrajenski guards, and Schwartz, a trumpeter. 
Through the agency of these persons, to whom he promised large rewards, 
Lestocg succeeded in gaining over to his views a strong party of the 
soldiery. M. de la Chetardie, the French ambassador resident at St. 
Petersburg, readily engaged in the conspiracy, acting, no doubt, under the 
sanction of his court, whose policy it was to convulse the Russian 
government by any means in its power, in the hope of ultimately effecting a 
disunion between that cabinet and the Austrian emperor. From that minister 
Lestocq procured the sums of money that were necessary to carry forward 
bis plans, which now proceeded with rapidity. 
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But Elizabeth, who had entered into the project with reluctance, regarded its 
progress with fear, and was as anxious to postpone the catastrophe as 
Lestocq was eager for its accompUshment. This produced delays which 
were nearly fatal. The soldiers, entrusted with a secret of too much 
magnitude for persons in their condition, could not long preserve the 
confidence that was reposed in them; and at last the design began to be 
rumoured abroad. It even reached the ears of the regent, who, possessed by 
some unaccountable infatuation, treated it with the utmost carelessness. She 
either did not believe in its truth, or lulled herself into security by 
depending upon the fidelity of her friends. Unmoved by the danger that 
threatened her, she concealed from her husband the information she had 


received ; for which, when it was too late to retrace her steps, he afterwards 
severely censured her. Ostermann, who was early made aware of the 
proceedings of the conspirators, warned the regent of her danger, and 
entreated her to take some decisive measures to avert it: and the British 
ambassador, detecting, probably, the insidious hand of France, predicted her 
destruction in vain. Her facile nature still lingered inactive, until at last she 
received an anonymous letter, in which she was strongly admonished of the 
perils by which she was surrounded. A more energetic mind wotild have 
acted unhesitatingly upon these repeated proofs of the approaching 
insurrection; but Anna, still clinging to the side of mercy, instead of seizing 
upon the ringleaders, who were known to her, and quieting at once the 
apprehensions of her advisers, read the whole contents of the letter in open 
court in the presence of Elizabeth, and stated the nature of the reports that 
had reached her. Elizabeth, of course, protested her ignorance of the whole 
business, burst into a flood of tears, and asserted her innocence with such a 
show of sincerity that the regent was perfectly satisfied, and took no further 
notice of the matter. 


This occurred on the 4th of December, 1741. Lestocq had previously 
appointed the day of the consecration of the waters, the 6th of January, 
1742, for Elizabeth to make her public appearance at the head of the guards, 
to issue declarations setting forth her claims upon the throne, and to cause 
herself to be proclaimed. But the proceeding that had taken place in the 
court determined him to hasten his plans. Now that the vigilance of the 
court was awakened, he knew that his motions would be watched, and that 
the affair did not admit of any further delay. He applied himself, 
accordingly, with redoubled vigilance, to the business of collecting and 
organising the partisans of the princess; continued to bribe them with 
French gold; and, when everything was prepared, he again impressed upon 
his mistress the urgent necessity of decision. He pointed out to her that the 
guards, upon whose assistance she chiefly relied, were imder orders to 
march for Sweden, and that in a short time all would be lost. She was still, 
however, timid and doubtful of the result, when the artful Lestocq drew a 
card from his pocket, which represented her on one side in the habit of a 
nun, and on the other with a crown upon her head — asking her which fate 
she preferred; adding that the choice depended upon herself, and upon the 
promptitude with which she employed the passing moment. This argument 


succeeded; she consented to place herself in his hands; and, remembering 
the success that had attended the midnight revolution that consigned Biron 
to banishment, he appointed the following night, the 5th 01 December, for 
the execution of his plan — undertaking the principal part himself, in the 
hope of the honours that were to be heaped upon him in the event of 
success. 


When the hour arrived Elizabeth again betrayed irresolution, but Lestocq 
overcame her fears ; and after having made a solemn vow before the 
crucifix 
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that, no blood should be shed in the attempt, she put on the order of St. 
Catherine, antl phicing herself in a sledge, attended by Lestocq and her 
chamberlain, she drove to the barracks of the Preobrajenski guards. When 
she arrived at this point, she advanced towards the soldiers on foot, holding 
the cross in her hand; and, addressing them in a speech of some length, 
justified the grounds on which she advanced her claims to the throne; 
remindefl them that she was the daughter of Peter the Great; that she had 
been illegally deprived of the succession; that a foreign child wielded the 
imperial sceptre; and that foreigners were advanced, to the exclusion of 
native Russians, to the highest offices in the state. A considerable number 
of the guards had been previously prepared for this proceeding by bribes 
and promises, and inflammatorj’ liquors were distributed amongst them to 
heighten their zeal. With the exception of a few, who would not violate their 
duty and who were, in consequence, manacled by the remainder, the whole 
body responded to the address with enthusiasm. 


They now proceeded to the palace of the emperor and his parents, pressing 
into their train everybody they met on the way, to prevent their object from 
being betrayed; and, forcing the sentries at the gates, obtained easy 
admittance to the sleeping apartments of the regent and the duke, whom 
they dragged, unceremoniously, and without affording them time to dress, 


out of their beds, and conveyed to the palace of Elizabeth, where they 
confined them under a strong guard. The infant Ivan, unconscious of the 
misery that awaited him, was enjoying a gentle slumber during this scene of 
violence; and when he awoke he was carried, in a similar manner, to the 
place where his unhappy parents were immured. On the same night the 
principal persons connected with the government were seized in the same 
way, and thrown into prison. Amongst them were Lewis Ernest of 
Brunswick, the brother of the duke, Ostermann, and Munich. 


This revolution was as rapid and complete as that which deprived Biron of 
the regency, and was effected by a similar stealthy proceeding in the silence 
of the night. Early on the following morning, the inhabitants were called 
upon to take the oath of fealty to Elizabeth. But they were accustomed to 
these sudden movements in the palace; and before the day was concluded 
the shouts of the intoxicated soldiery announced that the people had 
confirmed, by the usual attestation of allegiance, the authority of the 
empress.’ A manifesto was immediately issued, which contained the 
following statement : 


The empress Anna having nominated the grandson of her sister, a child born 
into the world only a few weeks before the empress’ death, as successor to 
the throne; during the minority of whom various persons had conducted the 
administration of the empire in a manner highly iniquitous, whence 
disturbances had arisen both within the country anrl out of it, and probably 
in time still greater might arise; therefore all the faithful subjects of 
Elizabeth, both in spiritual and temporal stations, particularly the regiments 
of the life-guards, had unanimously invited her, for the prevention of all the 
mischievous consequences to be apprehended, to take possession of the 
throne of her father as nearest by right of birth; and that she had accordingly 
resolved to yield to this universal request of her faithful subjects, by taking 
possession of her inheritance derived from her parents, the emperor Peter I 
and the empress Catherine. 


‘ Tt is said that when the infant Ivan heard the shouts of the soldiers in front 
of the palace, he endeavoured to imitate their vociferations, when Elizabeth 
exclaimed, “Poor babe! thou knowest not that thou art joining in the noise 
that is raised at thy undoing.” 
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Shortly after this another manifesto appeared, in which Elizabeth grounded 
her legitimacy on the will of Catherine I. As the statements in this 
document respecting the right of inheritance are singular in themselves, and 
as they illustrate in a very remarkable degree the irregularity with which the 
question of the succession was suffered to be treated, the passage touching 
upon those points appears to be worthy of preservation. It will be seen, 
upon reference to previous facts, that these statements are highly coloured 
to suit the demands of the occasion. After some preliminaries, the manifesto 
proceeds to observe, that on the demise of Peter II, whom she (Elizabeth) 
ought to have succeeded, Anna was elected through the machinations of 
Ostermann; and afterwards, when the sovereign was attacked by a mortal 
distemper, the same Ostermann appointed as successor the son of Prince 
Antony Ulrich of Brunswick and the princess of Mecklenburg, a child only 
two months old, who had not the slightest claim by inheritance to the 
Russian throne; and, not content with this, he added, to the prejudice of 
Elizabeth, that after Ivan’s death the princes afterwards born of the said 
prince of Brunswick and the princess of Mecklenburg should succeed to the 
Russian throne; whereas even the parents themselves had not the slightest 
right to that throne. That Ivan was, therefore, by the machinations of 
Ostermann and Munich, confirmed emperor in October, 1740; and because 
the several regiments of guards, as well as the marching regiments, were 
under the command of Munich and the father of Ivan, and consequently the 
whole force of the empire was in the hands of those two persons, the 
subjects were compelled to take the oath of allegiance to Ivan. That Antony 
Ulrich and his spouse had afterwards broken this ordinance, to which they 
themselves had sworn; had forcibly seized upon the administration of the 
empire; and Anna had resolved, even in the lifetime of her son Ivan, to 
place herself upon the throne as empress. That, in order, then, to prevent all 
dangerous consequences from these proceedings, Elizabeth had ascended 
the throne, and of her own imperial grace had ordered the princess with her 
son and daughter to set out for their native country. 


Such were the arguments upon which Elizabeth attempted to justify her 
seizure of the throne. With what sincerity she fulfilled the act of grace 
towards the regent and her family, expressed in the last sentence, will be 
seen hereafter. 


ELIZABETH PETROVNA (1741-1762 A.D.) 


The revolution which elevated Elizabeth to the throne and the 
circumstances which preceded that elevation were in every respect 
remarkable. She had no claim to the dignity, either by birth or by the 
regulation in regard to the succession introduced by the innovating Peter. 
Elizabeth was the younger daughter of Peter: Anna, who had been married 
to the duke of Holstein, was the elder; and though this princess was dead, 
she left a son, the representative of her rights, who, as we shall hereafter 
perceive, did ultimately reign as Peter III. The right of primogeniture, 
indeed, had, in the regulation to which we have alluded, been set aside, and 
the choice, pure and simple, of the reigning potentate substituted ; but the 
infant Peter had the additional claim of being expressly indicated in the will 
of Catherine I. These claims, however, had been utterly disregarded when 
Anna, duchess of Courland and daughter of Ivan, brother of Peter I, had 
been raised by a faction to the throne. On the death of this empress without 
issue, Peter, as we have seen, was again overlooked, through the ambition 
rather of an individual than of a faction — the bloodthirsty Biron. 
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Marathus and some other towns on the opposite coast. Gerostratus himself, 
with Enylus of Byblus and the other kings of the Phrenicians and Cyprians, 
was at this time at Chios, with Pharnabazus and Autophradates who 
commanded the Persian fleet. Rejecting the offer of alliance made him by 
Darius, Alexander continued his march, received the submission of Byblus, 
and occupied Sidon at the invitation of the inhabitants, who remembered 
the cruelties of Ochus. Strato their king, who had been placed in the 
sovereignty by the Persians, and was upheld by them, favoured the cause of 
Darius, and was probably at this time serving in the Persian fleet, with the 
contingent of Sidon. He was deposed by Alexander ; and Hephsestion, to 
whom the choice of a successor was left, called to the throne Abdalonymus, 
a remote scion of the royal family, at that time following the occupation of 
gardener in the suburbs. 


Azemilcus, the king of Tyre, was with Autophradates ; but ambassadors 
delegated by the community, and consisting of his son and the most 
illustrious men of the state, met Alexander on his way, professing, 
according to Arrian, that they were ready to submit to his command. They 
probably hoped that, satisfied with this nominal submission, he would pass 
onward to Egypt, and that they should not be compromised with the 
Persians, if Darius regained the ascendency. There were obvious reasons, 
however, why Alexander should not be content with anything less than 
complete possession of Tyre. It would have been dangerous for him to 
attack Egyjit, while the Persians had the command of the sea ; still more 
dangerous to follow Darius into Upper Asia, leaving behind him Tyre 
doubtful, and Egypt and Cyprus hostile. While he marched again.st 
Babylon, the Persian fleet would reconquer the seacoast and return to 
Greece, where Lacedsemon was openly hostile, and Athens retained rather 
by fear than affection. Tyre once secured, the naval power of Phoenicia, the 
strongest arm of Persia, would be at his command ; for the mariners and the 
sailors would quit her service as soon as they found that their country was 
occupied by the Greeks. Cyprus would follow the example of Phoenicia ; 
the expedition against Egypt might be easily effected, and the Persians 
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Ivan, the son of Anna, had been preferred to his mother, who harl been 
married to Prince Antony Ulrich of Brunswick; and no doubt could be 
entertained that the object of Biron, in prevaiHng on the empress to 
nominate the child, was to retain the supreme power in his own hands as 
regent. We have seen by what means his ruin was effected; what 
circumstances accompanied the regency of the duchess Anna, mother of the 
youthful emperor ; and how, by a similar revolution, Anna herself was 
replaced by the princess Elizabeth. 


That Ivan had no other right to the throne than that conferred by the will of 
the empress Anna, was one of the pretexts which Elizabeth employed to 
prove the validity of her own title. That will, in the manifesto published 
tliree days after the revolution, was insinuated — probably with great truth 
— to have been irregularly obtained; but in either case it was of no validity, 
since the right of Elizabeth was asserted to be superior even to that of the 
former empress. But the instrument was a tissue of sophistry. Though she 
had been placed on the throne by about three hundred soldiers, she did not 
hesitate to affirm that the revolution had been effected at the demand of all 
her subjects. In ostentatiously displaying her clemency, in proclaiming that 
she had sent back the parents of Ivan to their own country, with all the 
honours due to their station, she was equally insincere. Both passed their 
lives in captivity, and were transferred from one fortress to another, 
according to her caprice or jealousy. Until his eighth year Ivan was 
permitted to remain with them; but, apprehensive lest his mind should be 
taught ambition, he was consigned to solitary confinement first in the 
fortress of Oranienburg, next in that of SchliJsselburg. In one respect his 
fate was worse than that of his parents : they died in the course of nature’ ; 
he, as we shall hereafter perceive, perished by violence. 


One of Elizabeth’s first cares was to punish the men who had, during the 
former reigns, kept her from the throne — those especially who had assisted 


the regent Anna in overturning the power of Biron, and had instigated her 
afterwards to seize the tlirone. All were condemned to death; but the new 
empress was not a woman of blood, and the sentence was commuted into 
perpetual banishment. Ostermann, Munich, Golovkin, Mengden, 
Lovenwold, driven from a power scarcely less than supreme and from 
riches almost inexhaustible, were forced to earn their own subsistence in the 
wilds of Siberia. Mimich opened a school. The hand which had conquered 
the Turks, which had given a king to Poland, was employed in tracing 
mathematical figures for children. 


If Elizabeth could punish, she could also reward. The surgeon, Lestocg, was 
made head physician of the court, president of the college of the faculty, 
and privy councillor, with a magnificent income. The company of 
grenadiers who had raised her to the tlarone were all declared noble; and the 
common 
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‘ Tlie mother died in childbed, 1746 ; the father survived until 1780. 
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soldiers ranked in future as lieutenants. But under a despotic government 
there is little seciu-ity for the great, least of all for those whom capricious 
favour has exalted. Presuming on his services, the ambition of Lestocq 
urged him to demand higher preferment, and he had the mortification to be 
refused. Nor was this all: by his arrogance he offended the most powerful 
favourites of Elizabeth, especially the grand chancellor Bestuzhev, who had 
been the minister of Anna; and, in seven years after the revolution, he was 
exiled to a fortress in the government of Archangel. Exile, in short, was 
perpetual in this reign. The empress vowed that no culprit should suffer 
death; but death would often have been preferable to the punishments which 
were inflicted. Torture, the knout, slitting of the tongue, and other 
chastisements — so cruel that the sufferer frequently died in consequence 
— were not spared even females. 


Soon after her accession a conspiracy was discovered, the object of which 
was the restoration of young Ivan. The conspirators, who were encouraged 
by a foreign minister, were seized, severely chastised, and sent into exile. 
Among them was a court beauty, whose charms had long given umbrage to 
the czarina, and we may easily conceive that the revenge was doubly sweet 
which could at once destroy the rebel and the rival. But the number of these 
victims was small, compared with that which was consigned to unknown 


dungeons, and doomed to pass the rest of life in hopeless despondency. 
With all her humanity, Elizabeth suffered that most inquisitorial court, the 
secret chancery, to subsist; and the denunciations which were laid before it 
were received as implicitly as the clearest evidence in other tribunals. 


Foreign Affairs (171,3-1757 A.D.) 


In her foreign policy this empress seems scarcely to have had an object. 
Averse to business, and fond of pleasure, she allowed her ministers, 
especially Bestuzhev, to direct the operations of the wars in which she was 
engaged, and to conduct at will the diplomacy of the empire. Her first 
enemy was Sweden. That power demanded the restitution of Finland, and 
was refused; hostilities which, indeed, had commenced at the instigation of 
France during the last reign, were resumed, but they were prosecuted with 
little vigour by the Swedes. The valour of the nation appeared to have died 
with their hero, Charles XII. So unfortunate were their arms that, by the 
Treaty of Nystad, in 1721, and that of Abo, in 1743, Livonia, Esthonia, 
Karelia, Ingermanland, Viborg, and Kexholm passed under the domination 
of Russia. 


Still worse than the loss of their possessions was the influence 
thenceforward exercised over the court, of Stockholm by that of St. 
Petersburg. In vain did Sweden endeavour to moderate the exactions of the 
empress by electing the duke of Holstein, her nephew, successor to the 
throne of the Goths: the Treaty of Abo was not the less severe. It is, indeed, 
true that the intelligence of this election did not reach St. Petersburg until 
Elizabeth herself, who was resolved never to marry,’ had already nominated 
Duke Peter as her own successor; but she ought to have received in a better 
spirit a step designed as an act of homage to herself. 


Had Elizabeth known her own interests, she would never have engaged in 
the celebrated war which during so many years shook all Europe to its 
centre. But, in the first place, she affected much commiseration for the 
Polish king, whose Saxon dominions were invaded by the Prussians, and 
whom she called 


‘ She is said to have been privately married to a singer ; but this is doubtful. 
What is certain is that her lovers were as numerous after as before the 


alleged union. 
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her ally. In the second, she was evidently actuated by a personal antipathy 
to Frederick, and whoever were his enemies were sure to be her allies. It 
would, however, be wrong to suppose that personal feeling alone was her 
sole motive for interfering in a foreign war. There can be no doubt that even 
at this early period, and indeed long before this period, the ministers of 
Russia had cast a longing eye on the possessions of Poland. 


Courland and Semigallia, though nominally dependent on the Polish crown, 
were in reality provinces of Russia. They had been lost to Poland through 
the marriage of Anna, niece of Peter I, to Kettler, sovereign of the duchy. 
Though she had no issue ; though Ferdinand, the successor of Kettler, was 
also childless; though the Polish diet contended, with justice, that the fief 
was revertible to the republic, Anna was resolved that its future destiny 
should be changed. Under the pretext of certain pecuniary claims, the 
Russian troops overran the territory; and the states were compelled to elect 
Biron, the parent of the empress, to the vacant dignity. After the fall of that 
unprin-cipletl adventurer, the states, disgusted with Russian preponderance, 
had ventured to unite their suffrages in favour of Charles, son of Frederick 
Augustus III king of Poland; but Frederick durst not sanction the election 
imtil he had obtained the permission of the empress Elizabeth. She could, 
for once, well afford to be generous ; and Duke Charles was suffered to take 
possession of the dignity. And, while on this subject, we may so far 
anticipate events as to add that Peter ITI, successor of Elizabeth, refused to 
admit the rights of Charles, whom he expelled from the duchy ; and that 
Catherine II incorporated it with her dominions. That Elizabeth herself had 
the ambitious views of her father, in reference not only to Courland but to 
other provinces, is certain; and, as we have already observed, one of her 
motives for engaging in the great European contest was the prospect of 
ulterior advantages. The pretext of succouring an ally was sufficient to 
justify, in the eyes of Europe, the march of her armies. In this respect, her 


policy was macchiavellian enough. But to her the war was an imprudent 
one; whatever her views, the time was not yet arrived when they could be 
fully executed. Nor were the events always honourable to the military glory 
of the empire. The reason is generally and, perhaps, justly assigned to the 
partiality of the grand duke Peter, the heir presumptive, for the Prussian 
monarch — a partiality so great as to be inexplicable. The Russian generals, 
however anxious to win the favour of their sovereign, still more the honours 
of successful warfare, were yet loth to incur the dislike of Peter: hence the 
operations were indecisive; and success, when gained, was not pursued. 


Antecedents of the Future Peter III 


Charles Peter Ulrich, duke of Holstein Gottorp, whom Elizabeth had 
nominated her successor, who had embraced the Greek religion, and who, at 
his baptism, had received the name of Peter Fedorovitch, had arrived at St. 
Petersburg immediately after her accession. He was then in his fourteenth 
year. The education of this unfortunate prince was neglected; and the cause 
must be attributed alike to his own aversion to study and to the indifference 
of the empress. Military exercises were the only occupation for which he 
had any relish, and in them he was indulged. At the palace of Oranienbaum, 
with which his aunt had presented him, he passed the months of his absence 
from court — a period of freedom for which he always sighed. As his 
recollections were German, so also were his affections. He had little respect 
for those over whom he was one day to reign: instead of native, he 
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surrounded himself with young German officers. His addiction to such 
exercises became a passion, and was doubtless one of the causes that so 
strongly indisposed him to more serious and more important pursuits. 


But it was not the only cause. In his native province he had probably 
learned to admire another propensity, common enough in his time — that of 
hard drinking; and it was not likely to be much impaired in such a country 
as Russia. His potations, which were frequent and long, were encouraged 
by his companions; and, in a few years, he became a complete 
bacchanalian. If we add that both he and they indulged in gratifications still 
more criminal — in licentious amours — we shall not hesitate to believe the 
charge of profligacy with which he has been assailed. Whether the empress 
was for some time privy to his excesses has been disputed; but probability 
affirms that she was, and that, by conniving at these ignoble pursuits, her 
policy was to keep him at a distance from the affairs of state. In this base 
purpose she was, from motives sufficiently obvious, zealously assisted by 
her ministers, especially by Bestuzhev. Profligate as was the grand duke, he 
was displeased with this state of restraint; and he sometimes complained of 
it with a bitterness that was sure to be exaggerated by the spies whom they 
had placed near him. 


The Future Catherine II Appears 


The empress paid little attention to the reports concerning him. Her purpose 
was to disqualify him for governing, to render him too contemptible to be 
dreaded; nor was she much offended with his murmurs. That purpose was 
gained; for Peter had the reputation of being at once ignorant, vicious, and 
contemptible. In a country so fertile in revolutions, where unprincipled 
adventurers were ever ready to encourage the discontent of anyone likely to 
disturb the existing order of things, this reputation was one of the surest 
safeguards of Elizabeth’s tlii’one. She no longer feared that he would be 
made the tool of the designing, and she secretly exulted in the success of a 
policy which Macchiavelli himself would have admired. Nor did she prove 
herself unworthy of that great master in the refined hypocrisy which made 
her represent her nephew as a prince of hopeful talents. But even she 
blushed at some of his irregularities; and, m the view of justifying him, had 
furnished him with a wife. Her choice was unfortunate; it was Sophia 
Augusta, daughter of the prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, who, on her conversion to 
the Greek faith — a necessary preliminary to her marriage — had received 
the baptismal name of Catherine. 


This union was entitled to the more attention as in its consequences it 
powerfully affected not only the whole of Russia but the whole of Europe. 
Shortly before its completion Peter was seized with the smallpox, which left 
hideous traces on his countenance. The sight of him is said so far to have so 
affected Catherine that she fainted away. But, though she was only in her 
sixteenth year, ambition had already over her more influence than the tender 
passion, and she smothered her repugnance. Unfortunately, the personal 
qualities of the husband were not of a kind to remove the ill impression ; if 
he bore her any affection, which appears doubtful, his manners were rude, 
even vulgar; and she blushed for him whenever they met in general society. 
What was still worse, she soon learned to despise his understanding; and it 
required little penetration to foresee that, whatever might be his title after 
Elizabeth’s death, the power must rest with Catherine. Hence the courtiers 
in general were more assiduous in their attentions to her than to him — a 
circumstance 
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wliicli dill not much dispose him for the better. Finding no ehanns in his 
new tlomestic circle, he naturally turned to his boon companions; his orgies 
became frequent, and Catherine was completely neglected. Hence her 
indifference was exchanged into absolute dislike. 


The contrast between their characters exliibited itself in their conduct. 
While he was thus earning contempt for himself, she was assiduously 
strengthening her party. She had the advantage — we should rather say the 
curse — of being directed by a wily mother, who had accompanieil her into 
Russia, and whose political intrigues were so notorious that at length she 
was ordered by the empress to return into Germany. The grand duchess, 
however, had been too well tutored to suffer much by her mother’s 
departure; and she prosecuted her purpose with an ardour that would have 
done honour to a better cause. 


So long as the German princess remained at court, the conduct of Catherine 
was outwardly decorous; but now less restraint was observable in her 
behaviour. She was little deterred by the fear of worldly censure, in a court 
where the empress herself was anything but a model of chastity; and her 
marital fidelity soon came to be more than doubtful. 


Court Intrigues; the Death of Elizabeth (1762 A.D.) 


That, in concert with several Russian nobles, of whom Bestuzhev was the 
chief, Catherine meditated the exclusion of her husband from the throne and 
the elevation of herself as regent during the minority of her son Paul, is a 
fact that can no longer be disputed. Hence the criminal condescension of the 
chanceOor to the views of Catherine; hence his efforts to prevail on the 
empress to nominate the infant Paul as her successor. The indiscretion of 
the grand duke, who was no favourite with anybody; his frequent 
complaints of the tutelage ui which he was held; his bursts of indignation at 
his exclusion from the councils of the empire — were carefully related to 


his aunt, with such exaggeration as were most likely to destroy the last 
traces of the lingeruig regard she bore him. All, mdeed, who had been the 
friends of Catherine, all who had shared in the confidence of the minister, 
might well contemplate with alarm the succession of one that had vowed 
revenge against the partisans of both. Besides, the contempt which Peter 
felt, and which he seldom hesitated to express, for the Russian people, 
rendered his succession far from agreeable to them. 


Thus, when, in 1757, Apraxin, field marshal of the Russian forces, invaded 
Prussia, took Memel, and, near Jagerndorf, obtained a brilliant victory over 
the troops of Frederick, yet, as if defeated, instantly fell back upon 
Courland, the cause was something more than the fear of offending Peter. 
This retrograde movement surprismg, as well it might, both the empress and 
her people, Apraxm was placed under arrest, and the command of the army 
bestowed on another general. He was tried for the crime, but absolved — m 
a result stiU more surprising to men who regarded merely the surface of 
things. The reason was that the grand-chancellor, Bestuzhev, had secretly 
ordered the marshal to retreat, and was, of course, his protector in the trial. 
It was not to please the heir-presumptive of the crown, whose blind 
adoration of the Prussian king was so well known, that Bestuzhev 
despatched the secret order for Apraxm to retreat: it was that the chiefs of 
the army, of whom many were his creatures, might be ready to join in 
effecting the revolution which was meditated. But the 
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ambitious mmister, presuming on the distaste which his imperial mistress 
generally showed for affairs, and still more on her bodily indisposition, 
which at this time placed her life in danger, proceeded too rapidly. His 
intrigues were discovered; his letter to the marshal was produced; he was 
deprived of all his power; and Peter had the joy of seeing him exiled. 


The general who succeeded Apraxin obtained advantages over the Russian 
monarch, which had never been contemplated by his predecessor. But 


being cut off from the sea, the march against Babylon might be undertaken 
with safety, and the advantage of an augmented fame. As a cover to his 
design he requested permission to enter the island, and sacrifice to Melkarth 
[Hercules] the tutelary god of Tyre, and the progenitor of the Macedonian 
kings. The Tyrians were not imposed upon, and returned for answer that 
there was a temple of Melkarth in Palge-tyrus on the mainland, in which he 
was at liberty to sacrifice. He prepared therefore to possess himself of the 
island by force, and the Tyrians to defend themselves. 


Probably, had the question of surrender been decided by the wishes of the 
upper classes. Tyre would have passed quietly into the hands of Alexander. 
Those who are in possession of honour and wealth are not disposed to put 
them to hazard for the sake of national independence ; they are rather eager 
to gain merit by submission and co-operation. But in the minds of the 
common people there arises in such a crisis a passionate, unreasoning 
sentiment of patriotism, which prepares them to dare and endure everything 
for the sake of their country. The stubborn resistance of the Canaanites to 
the children of Israel, the self-devotion of the Sidonians, the desperate 
struggle of the Carthaginians when their city had been doomed to 
destruction by the Romans, the horrors of the last siege of Jerusalem, prove 
what fierce determination characterised the whole race to which the 
Phffinicians belonged. Perhaps a tradition still lived among the Tyrians, 
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that the kings of Assyria and Babylon, in the days of their highest power, 
had been foiled in the attempt to possess themselves of their island city. Nor 
was success altogether hopeless, according to the calculation of 
probabilities. It might reasonably be expected that, instead of Darius 
wasting his time in fruitless offers, and not beginning to make preparations 
till Alexander had taken Tyre, a Persian force would erelong make its 
appearance in Syria, to interrupt the siege. The obstinate defence made by 
the Persian commander of Gaza shows what might have been the result had 
Persia been able to throw succours into Tyre. The boldness of the operation 


though he took Konigsberg, placed most of Prussia under contribution, and 
defeated the Prussian army in a decisive engagement, he, too, was unwilling 
to irritate beyond forgiveness the heir of the empire, especially as the 
reports which daily reached him of Elizabeth’s health convinced him that 
the succession was not far distant. Under the pretext of illness, he 
demanded leave to retire. His successor, Soltikov (not, we may be sure, the 
favourite of that name), was still more successful. Frederick was defeated in 
one of the best contested battles of this famous war; Berlin was taken, and 
Kolberg reduced after a vigorous siege. The news of this last success 
reached the empress, but she was no longer capable of deriving satisfaction 
from it. Much to her honour, she withstood all the solicitations of the 
intriguers who wished to exclude her nephew and to place Paul on the 
throne, under the regency of his mother. She died on the 5th day of January, 
1762.& 


Spread of Art, Literature, and Education under Elizabeth 


The empress Elizabeth had a passion for building; Peter the Great’s sum- 
mer palace and even the empress Anna’s winter palace appeared to her 
small and confined. Upon the site of the latter she began to build the present 
edifices; during her reign was also built the vast, elegant, and beautiful 
palace at Tsarskoi Selo; the palace of Oranienbaimi was reconstructed, and 
the fine churches of the Smolni convent, of Vladimirskaia and of Nicholas 
Morskoi (in St. Petersburg) were also erected. Some handsome private 
houses were built by Elizabeth’s noblemen, and in general St. Petersburg, 
which had not long before been a desert place, consisting chiefly of wooden 
houses, became greatly embellished ; the palace quay, as may be seen from 
drawings and engravings of the time, already showed a continuous row of 
huge stone edifices. 


Of course all these buildings cost enormous sums which led private persons 
into debt and the government into superfluous expenditure, but it is 
impossible not to observe that there was to be seen in this luxury an artistic 
quality which had never before existed. The finest edifices of that period 
form a special style, which after temporary neglect is now beginning to be 
imitated; the creator of this style in Russia was Count Rastrelli — a 
foreigner, of whom, however, Russia has the right to speak. The palaces and 


churches built by Rastrelli merit description, and although painting at that 
time did not represent a very high standard, yet the ceilings painted in 
accordance with the fashion of the day, with bouquets of flowers and 
mythological goddesses, even now attract the attention of artists. The 
grandees gave high prices for pictures by foreign masters; their houses 
became distinguished not only for their handsome fagades but also for the 
comfort of their interior arrangements; it would hardly be possible, for 
instance, to imagine anjthing more nobly elegant than the house of the 
chancellor Vorontzov (now the’ corps des Pages). 


All these beautiful architectural productions, and likewise those of music 
and painting, were for the greater part the work of foreign artists — visitors 
to Russia; but under their influence Russian artists were formed and tast« 
developed. The church of Nicholas Morskoi was built by a pupil of 
Rastrelli. 
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The almost daily theatrical representations produced at court gave rise to 
the idea of organising similar representations at the corps des Cadets. The 
empress took a lively interest in them; she often assisted at them and lent 
her diamonds for the women’s costumes. In their turn these representations 
could not but assist the development of a taste for the stage, for dramatic art 
and literature in general and from amongst the number of cadet actors not a 
few became well known writers, as for instance Beketov, Kheraskov, and 
Sumarokov. 


We must dwell for a few moments on Sumarokov — a man who in his time 
enjoyed an extensive literary reputation and secured for himself the 
appellation of Father of the Russian Stage. The love of literature, and 
especially of the stage, was already developed in Sumarokov when he was 
in the corps des Cadets; when he was afterwards made aide-de-camp to 
Razumovski, he could almost daily assist at operas and ballets. At that 
period he read with avidity the dramatic authors then in fashion: Corneille, 


Racine, Voltaire, and Moliere became his idols; he decided to try to imitate 
them in his own native language then very undeveloped, and in 1747 he 
wrote a tragedy, the Chorists. 


It was not the merits of this work, which were very insignificant, but the 
unwontedness of the appearance of an original Russian tragedy, and besides 
that the fact of its being in verse, that so astounded and enraptured his 
contemporaries that they proclaimed Sumarokov the ” Russian Racine ” ; 
encouraged by such a success he wrote a second and yet, a third tragedy; he 
took up comedy (for which he had hardly any more vocation) and in fact 
wrote a whole repertory; there were, however, no actors; because neither in 
St.Petersburg nor in Moscow did there any longer exist such company and 
such theatres as were begtm in the time of Peter. 


Meanwhile, far away from both capitals, in laroslav there was formed, 
almost of itself without any commands or even any encouragement being 
given, a Russian dramatic company which is indissolubly bound up with the 
name of Volkov. Theodore Volkov was the son of a merchant and had been 
educated in the laroslav seminary, where, following the example of the 
Academy of Kiev, and others, representations of a spiritual or religious 
character were given. Tliey produced a great unpression upon the young 
merchant; when later on he managed to get to St. Petersburg and saw on the 
stage of the corps des Cadets a dramatic representation given with scenery, 
lighting, and mechanical contrivances, Volkov was stupefied with rapture 
and astonishment. Being to the highest degree sensitive to every artistic 
impression, being a painter, a musician, and a sculptor — all self-taught — 
Volkov was also endued with that constancy and patience without which 
even gifted natures do not attain to any results. Volkov studied the material 
side of scenic art to the smallest details — that is, the arrangement of the 
machinery, of the scenes, etc. ; when he returned to laroslav he asked his 
parents, with whom he lived, to let him have an empty tanner’s shed ; there 
he arranged a pit and a stage, and making up a company of young 
merchants like himself, sons of citizens and clerks, gave representations 
which aroused the enthusiasm of all the spectators. The intelligent and 
practical Volkov, seeing how the population of laroslav flocked to his 
representations, named a price for them — a five kopeck piece for the first 
rows — and thus little by little he amassed a sum with which in 1752 he 


was able to build a general public theatre with room for one thousand 
spectators. 


The taste for the stage had meanwhile greatly spread in St. Petersburg; in 
various private houses dramatic representations were given at evening par- 
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ties; it was therefore not surprising that the laroslav theatre soon began to be 
talked of. The empress invited Volkov to come to St. Petersburg with his 
company, as she wished to see his representations given on the stage of the 
court theatre. She was remarkably pleased with them, and four years later 
issued an ukase for the establishment of a public theatre. The first director 
of this theatre and almost the only dramatic writer was Sumarokov ; 
according to the testimony of contemporaries Volkov was one of its most 
talented actors and his friend and fellow worker Dmitrievski a great artist. 


We must here speak of another still more remarkable Russian native genius 
— Lomonosov. It is well known how, when he was a youth of sixteen, 
devoured by a thirst for knowledge, he secretly left the paternal roof and 
made his way on foot from Kholmogori to Moscow. How unattractive must 
life and learning have appeared to him in those early days! “Having only 
one altyn (a three-kopeck piece) a day for salary, it was impossible for him 
to spend more on food than a halfpenny a day for bread and a halfpenny 
worth of kvass (a kind of beer or mead) ; the rest had to go for paper, books, 
and other necessities.” Thus he described his life in the Zaikonospaskvi 
Ecclesiastical Academy to Ivan Shuvalov and concluded with the following 
words : ” I lived thus for five years and did not abandon science ! ” 
Theodore Prokopovitch, when he was already an old man, visited the 
Moscow academy a few years before his death; he noticed Lomonosov 
there and praised him for his laboriousness and learning. In 1737 
Lomonosov was sent abroad to perfect him.self and placed himself under 
the surveillance of the then famous scholar, Wolff, who, while despising 
hun for his disorderly life, spoke with respect of his capacities and success 


in study. Lomonosov followed the lectures of the German professors and 
amused himself with the German students. The news of Minikh’s great 
victories and the taking of Khotin reached hun; his patriotic feelings were 
aroused, and he wrote an ode. Wlien the verses were received in St. 
Petersburg everyone was struck with their liarmony; and when Lomonosov 
returned from Germany m the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign his reputation 
as a poet had already preceded him — the more he wi-ote the greater his 
fame became. Poetry, however, was not Lomonosov’s strongest point, and 
verses do not occupy a quarter of his entire works. His mind worked even 
more than his imagination, and his scholarly writings are striking in their 
variety. He composed a grammar of the Russian language from which 
several generations have learned; he laid down rules of versification, the 
fomidation of which are even now recognised by everyone; he wrote on 
chemistry, physics, astronomy, metallurgy, geology; he composed a Russian 
history, wrote a hypothesis concerning the great learned expeditions and 
memoranda bearing on questions of the state (as for instance measures for 
increasing and maintammg the population in Russia): in fact, Lomonosov’s 
extraordinary intellect seemed to touch upon every branch of mental 
activity. He was made a member of the St. Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences, but there the German element reigned supreme and Lomonosov 
was one of those who, while venerating the work of Peter the Great and the 
European learning introduced by him, yet was oppressed by foreign 
tutorage and took offence when the Germans put forward their own 
countrymen to the detriment of meritorious Russians. Continual disputes 
and quarrels arose between Lomonosov and his fellow members; nor, being 
of a very impetuous and obstinate nature, was Lomonosov always in the 
right. His rough and sharp measures frequently led him into quarrels even 
outside the academy, for instance with his literary brethren, Frediakovski 
and Sumarokov. All this might greatly have injured Lomonosov, but for- 
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tunately for him he possessed powerful protectors in the persons of Count 
Worontzov and Count Razumovski, who liked to show favour to the first 
Russian scholar and poet. 


But the strongest, truest, and most constant of his protectors was Ivan 
Shuvalov. Shuvalov had many defects — his character was weak, lazy, and 
careless; but he nevertheless represented one of the most consolatory types 
of his epoch : strong, energetic types were not uncommon in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, but gentle, benevolent, indulgent natures were rarely 
to be met with. Shuvalov was not captivated by clamorous deeds, like the 
men of Peter’s time, but by the peaceful progress of science and art. 
Therefore if the weakness of his character made him an instrument for the 
ambitious designs of his cousin, his heartfelt sympathies drew him towards 
Lomonosov, of whom he naturally learned much and — what is of more 
importance — with whom he devised means for the spread of education in 
Russia. The result of these deliberations was a vast plan for the 
establishment of schools throughout the governments, and finally of a 
university in Moscow. The establishment of a university seemed of the first 
necessity, as it was to furnish Russia with teachers; this had been Peter’s 
intention with regard to the academy: but it had not been fulfilled. In his 
report to the senate upon this subject, Shuvalov wrote that it would be 
desirable to appoint a “sufficient number of worthy men of the Russian 
nationality, acquainted with the sciences, to spread education in distant 
parts among the common people, so that thus superstition, dissent, and 
other like heresies proceeding from ignorance might be destroyed.” The 
senate approved Shuvalov’s proposition and in 1755 the University of 
Moscow was founded. 


We have given as just and complete a picture of the period of the empress 
Ehzabeth as is possible in view of the scarcity of information obtainable 
concerning many circumstances of that time. Elizabeth left behind her if not 
a great memory yet, broadly speaking, a good one. Her administration may 
be reproached with much: in its foreign policy it was not sufficiently 
independent; it was not sufficiently watchful in interior affairs, where 
oversights occasioned special evils ; moreover examples of unlawful 
enrichment attained huge dimensions. But her reign may be said to have led 
Russia out of bondage to the Germans, while the level of education was not 
in the smallest degree lowered, but on the contrary considerably raised. 
Much that brought forth such brilliant fruits under Catherine IT was sown 
under Elizabeth.</ 


Bain’s Estimate of Elizabeth 


It is the peculiar glory of Elizabeth Petrovna that she consulted once for all 
the life work of her illustrious father. During the first fifteen years after the 
death of the great political regenerator, his stupendous creation, Russia, 
(before him we only hear of Muscovy,) was frequently in danger. The 
reactionary boyars who misruled the infant empire under Peter II would 
have sacrificed both the new capital and the new fleet, the twin pivots upon 
which the glory and the prosperity of the new state may be said to have 
turned; the German domination under the empress Anna, directly contrary 
as it was to the golden rule of Peter, “Russia for the Russians,” threatened 
the nation with a western yoke far more gaUing than the eastern or Tatar 
yoke of ruder times. From this reaction, from this yoke the daughter of 
Peter the Great set the nation free, and beneath her beneficent sceptre 
Russia may be said to have possessed itself again. All the highest offices of 
state were once more entrusted to natives and to natives only, and whenever 
a foreigner was proposed for the 
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next highest, Elizabeth, before confirming the appointment, invariably 
inquired : ” Is there then no capable Russian who would do as well? ” 
Moreover she inherited from her father the sovereign gift of choosing and 
using able councillors, and not only did she summon to power a new 
generation of native statesmen and administrators, but she constrained them 
to work harmoniously together despite their mutual jealousies and 
conflicting ambitions. She herself had advantageously passed through the 
bitter but salutary school of adversity. With all mamier of dangers haunting 
her path from her youth upwards, she had learnt the necessity of 
circumspection, deliberation, self-control; she had acquired the precious 
faculty of living in the midst of people intent on jostling each other, without 
in any way jostling them; and these great qualities she brought with her to 
the throne without losing anything of that infinite good-nature, that radiant 
affability, that patriarchal simplicity which so endeared her to her subjects 


and made her, deservedly, the most popular of all the Russian monarchs. As 
regards her foreign policy, it may be safely affirmed she laid down the deep 
and durable foimdations upon which Catherine IT was to build 
magnificently indeed, but too often, alas! so flimsily. The diplomacy of 
Elizabeth, on the whole, was not so confident or so daring as the diplomacy 
of her brilliant successor; but, on the other hand, it was more correct, 
equally dignified and left far less to chance. It must also be borne in mind 
that the energy and firmness of Elizabeth considerably facilitated the task of 
Catherine by rendering Prussia, Russia’s most dangerous neighbour, 
practically harmless to her for the remainder of the century. This of itself 
was a political legacy of inestimable value, and it was not the only one. All 
the great captains, all the great diplomatists of the “ever victorious 
Catherine,” men like Rumiantsev, Suvarov, Riepnin, Besborodko, the 
Panins and the Galitzins, were brought up in the school of Elizabeth. 
Excellent was the use which the adroit and audacious Catherine made of 
these instruments of government, these pioneers of empire, but it should 
never be forgotten that she received them all from the hands of the daughter 
of Peter the Great .3 


PETER III (1762 A.D.) 


As Elizabeth, on her deathbed, had confirmed the rights of Peter III; and as 
the conspirators, deprived of Bestuzhev their guide, were imable to act with 
energy, the new emperor encountered no opposition. On the contrary, he 
was immediately recognised by the military; and the archbishop of 
Novgorod, in the sermon preached on the occasion, thanked heaven that a 
prince so likely to imitate his illustrious grandfather was vouchsafed to 
Russia. Catherine was present. She wore a peculiar dress to conceal her 
pregnancy, and her countenance exhibited some indication of the anxious 
feeling which she was obliged to repress. Compelled to defer the execution 
of her ambitious purposes, and uncertain what vengeance the czar might 
exert for her numerous infidelities, she might well be apprehensive. 


But she had no real foundation for the fear. Of all the sovereigns of that or 
any age, Peter was among the most clement. Whether he thought that 
clemency might bind to his interests one whose talents he had learned to 
respect, or that her adherents were too numerous and powerful to allow of 


her being punished — whether, in short, he had some return of aff’ ection 
for her, or his own conscience told hun that she had nearly as much to 
forgive as he could have, we will not decide. One thing only is certain — 
that, in about three months after his accession, he invested her with the 
domains held by the 
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late empress. Certainly his was a mind incapable of long continued 
resentment. His heart was better than his head. Resolved to signalise his 
elevation by making others happy, he recalled all whom his predecessor had 
exiled, except Bestuzhev. Many he restored to their former honours and 
possessions. Thus the aged Munich was made governor-general of Siberia, 
restored to his military command; while Biron, who certainly deserved no 
favour, was reinvested with the duchy of Courland. He did more : he 
restored the prisoners made by the generals of Elizabeth, and gave them 
money to defray their passage home. And, as Frederick had always been the 
object of his idolatry, the world expected the armistice which he published, 
and which was preparatory to a peace between the two countries. 


That declaration was an extraordinary document. In it the emperor declares 
that, his first duty being the welfare of his people, that welfare could not be 
consulted so long as hostilities were continued; that the war, which had 
raged six years, had produced no advantage to either party, but done 
mcredible 


harm to both; that he would no longer 4“!4,AtA0/~’- 
sanction the wanton destruction of his M^ em’ ^fW’ ^s 


species; that, in conformity with the -.<£ATi&/” /v ^^ 


_-Af 
divine uij unction relative to the preser- mm” fj }i/^§,tf 


vation of the people committed to his charge, he would put an end to the 
unnatural, impious strife ; and that he was resolved to restore the conquests 
made by his troops. In this case he had been praised, and with great justice, 
for his moderation. We fear, however, he does ,, 


rKTFR, 111 

not merit so high a degree of praise of i-js-rs” 
humanity as many writers have asserted. (i - - - -) 
At this moment, while proclaiming so 


loudly his repugnance to war, he was sending troops into his native 
principality of Holstein, with the intention of wresting from the king of 
Denmark the duchy of Sclileswig, which he considered the rightful 
inheritance of his family. He even declared that he would never rest until he 
had sent that prince to Malabar. 


Nor must we omit to add that from the enemy he became the ally of 
Frederick; that his troops joined with the Prussians to expel the Austrians 
from the kingdom. His humanity only changed sides; if it spared the blood 
of Prussians, it had little respect for that of Austrians. We may add, too, that 
there was something like madness in his enthusiastic regard for Frederick. 
He corresponded with that monarch, whom he proclaimed his master, 
whose uniform he wore, and in whose armies he obtained the rank of major- 
general. Had he been capable of unprovement, his intercourse with that far- 
sighted prince might have benefited him. Frederick advised hhn to celebrate 
at Moscow his coronation — a rite of superstitious importance in the eyes 
of the multitude. He was advised, too, not to engage in the Danish war, not 
to leave the empire. But advice was lost on him. 


In some other respects, Peter deserves more credit than the admirers of 
Catherine are willing to allow him. (1) Not only did he pardon his personal 


by which Alexander joined the island to the continent had no parallel in the 
practice of war and would have failed, notwithstanding his most strenuous 
exertions, had not the naval forces of Aradus and Sidon abandoned the 
cause of Phcenicia. Carthage, which was bound by ties of origin to Tyre, 
and had a common interest with her in preventing the naval preponderance 
of Greece in the Mediterranean, might be expected to give aid, and even in 
the event of defeat, afforded an asylum. At the moment when Alexander 
was about to begin the siege, a Carthaginian embassy arrived, bringing gifts 
to Melkarth, and encouraged the Tyrians to resist. No blockade could be 
formidable to a city which commanded the sea, and possessed ample wealth 
for the purchase of supplies. Had the Persian government displayed 
ordinary vigour, the delay of a seven months’ siege might have changed the 
history of the Eastern world. 


Alexander perceived that his efforts would be vain as long as the Tyriaus 
remained masters of the sea, and gave orders for the construction of new 
machines, and of a new mole of greater breadth, which, by inclining 
towards the southwest, instead of crossing the strait in a direct line, was less 
exposed to the action of the wind and current. While the necessary 
preparations were making, he himself went to Sidon to collect a fleet. The 
Sidonian triremes were with Autophradates, along with the ships of Aradus 
and Byblus ; but their commanders, Gerostratus and Enylus, who had heard 
of the surrender of their respective cities, but not-of the defeat of Alexander 
before Tyre, deserted the Persian cause, and at this critical moment brought 
their vessels into the harbour of Sidon. A fleet of eighty Phoenician ships 
was thus collected, which were joined by vessels from Rhodes, Soli, 
Mallus, and Lycia, and a penteconter from Macedonia. 


Not long after, the kings of Cyprus, having heard of the defeat of Darius at 
Issus, and the occupation of Phoenicia by Alexander, anchored in the same 
harbour with 120 ships. The fate of Tyre was already decided. While these 
vessels were being fitted up for the peculiar service to wliich they were 
destined, Alexander with his cavalry and light troops made a rapid 
expedition of eleven days into Ccele-Syria, where he repelled the Arabs of 
the Desert, who had interrupted his soldiers in cutting down wood on Anti- 
Libanus, and made terms with the inhabitants of the country. Returning to 
Sidon, he found that Cleander had arrived from the Peloponnesus with 4000 


enemies — not only did the emperor forget the wrongs of the grand duke — 
but on several he bestowed the most signal favours. He suppressed that 
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abominable inquisitorial court, the secret chancery, which had consigned so 
many victims to everlasting bondage, which had received delations from the 
most obscure and vicious of men, which had made every respectable master 
of a family tremble lest his very domestics should render him amenable to 
that terrible tribunal. Had this been the only benefit of his reign, well would 
he have been entitled to the gratitude of Russia. (2) He emancipated the 
nobles from the slavish dependence on the crown, so characteristic of that 
barbarous people. Previous to his reign, no boyar could enter on any 
profession, or forsake it when it when once embraced, or retire from public 
to private life, or dispose of his property, or travel into any foreign country, 
without the permission of the czar. By breaking their chains at one blow, he 
began the career of social emancipation. (3) The military discipline of the 
nation loudly demanded reform, and he obeyed the call. He rescued the 
officers from the degrading pimishments previously inflicted; he introduced 
a better system of tactics; and he gave more independence to the profession. 
He did not, however, exempt the common soldier from the corporal 
pimishment which at any moment his superior officers might mflict. (4) He 
instituted a useful court to take cognisance of all offences connnitted 
against the public peace, and to chastise the delinquencies of the men 
entrusted with the general police of the empire. (5) He encouraged 
conmierce, by lessening the duties on certain imports, and by abolishing 
them on certain exports. (6) In all his measures, all his steps, he proved 
hunself the protector of the poor. In fact, one reason for the dislike with 
which he was regarded by the nobles arose from the preference which he 
always gave to the low over the high. 


Impolitic Acts of Peter II 


But if impartial history must thus eulogise many of this monarch’s acts, the 
same authority must condenm more. He exhibited everywhere great 
contempt for the people whom he was called to govern. He had no 
indulgence for their prejudices, however mdifferent, however inveterate. 
Thus, in commanding that the secular clergy should no longer wear long 
beards, and should wear the same garb as the clergy of other countries, he 
offended his subjects to a degree almost inconceivable to us. Li ordering the 
images to be removed from the churches — he was still a Lutheran, if 
anythmg — he did not lessen the odium which his other acts had produced. 
The archbishop of Novgorod flatly refused to obey him, and was m 
consequence exiled; but the murmurs of the populace compelled the czar to 
recall him. Still more censurable were his efforts to render the church 
wholly dependent on the state — to destroy everything like independence in 
its ministers; to make religion a mere engine in the hands of arbitrary power 
for the attamment of any object. His purpose, in fact, was to seize all the 
demesnes of the church — its extensive estates, its numerous serfs — and 
to pension the clergy like other functionaries. 


In the ukase published on this occasion, he expressed a desire to relieve 
ecclesiastics of the temporal cares so prejudicial to their ghostly utility; to 
see that they indeed renomiced the world, and free from the burden of 
perishing treasures, applied their whole attention to the welfare of souls. He 
therefore decreed that the property of the church should in future be 
managed by imperial officers; and that the clergy should receive, from the 
fvmd thus accumulated, certain annual pensions, corresponding to their 
stations. Thus the archbishops of Novgorod, Moscow, and St. Petersburg 
were to have each 
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2,500 rubles; and the same sum was to he allowed for the support of their 
households, of their capitular clergy, and for the sustentation of the sacred 
edifices. But the twenty-three other archbishops and bishops were to have 
only 3,000 rubles for both purposes. The salaries of the other ecclesiastics 
were carefully graduated. The inferior were divided into three classes — 
individuals of the first to receive 500, of the second 300, of the third 150 
rubles per annum. The surplus funds were to be applied to the foundation of 
hospitals, to the endo\inent of colleges, and to the general purposes of the 
state. 


Peter attempted these and other innovations in virtue of the twofold 
character which, from the time of his grandfather, the czars had been 
anxious to assume, as supreme heads alike of religion and of the state. Not 
even the grand lama of Thibet ever arrogated a higher degree of theocractic 
authority. Indeed, our only surprise is that in addition to their other 
functions they did not assume that of bishops; that they did not array 
themselves in pontificals, nnd celebrate mass at the altar. But they certainly 
laid something like a cliiim to the sacerdotal character. Thus, on the death 
of the patriarch, Peter I opposed the election of another supreme head of the 
church; and when he fouuil that the synod durst not venture on so far 
irritating the people as to dispense with the tlignity, he insisted on being 
elected himself. If the sultan of Constantinople combined with himself the 
twofold character, why should it be refused to him? The reign of Peter was 
too short to permit his designs of spoliation to be carried into effect; but, by 
confirming the dangerous precedent of his grandfather, he had done enough, 
ami his successor Catherine was enabled to complete the robbery which he 
commenced. 


But the most impolitic measure of Peter — that which rendered those who 
might have defended hun indifferent to his fate — was his conduct towards 
the imperial guards. Two regiments he ordered to be in readiness for the 
Danish war. This was contrary to custom. In the faith of remaining near the 
court, most of the soldiers had embraced the military life; and they were as 
indignant as they were surprised when told that they must exchange the 
dissipations of a metropolis for the fatigues and privations attending a 
distant campaign. They were offended, too, with the introduction of the 
Prussian discipline, which they foimd by experience to be far more rigid 


than that to which they had hitherto been subject; and they patriotically 
condemned the innovation as prejudicial to the military fame of the empire. 
Still more irritating was the preference which he everywhere gave to the 
German over the native troops. His most intimate friends were Germans; 
the officers around his person were of the same nation; Gennans directed 
the manoeu\Tes not only of his household but of all his regiments; and a 
German — Prince George of Holstein, his imcle — was placed at the head 
of all the imperial armies. 


Couple these acts of imprudence with others of which he was hourly guilty. 
In his palace of Oranienbaum he constructed a Lutheran chapel; and though 
he appears to have been indifferent to every form of religion, he held this in 
much more respect than the Greek form, which in fact, he delighted to 
ridicule. If churclimen became his enemies, the people in general were not 
likely to become his friends when they heard of a boast — probably a true 
one — that in the last war he had acquainted the Prussian monarch with the 
secrets of the imperial cabinet. Lastly, he msulted men of honour by making 
them the jest of his buffoons. 


Circumstances much less numerous and much less cogent than these would 
have sufficed so ambitious, able, and unprincipled a woman as Catherine to 
organise a powerful conspiracy against the czar. But he was accused 
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of many other things of which he was perfectly innocent. In fact, no effort 
seems to have been spared to invent and propagate stories to his 
disadvantage. In some instances, it is scarcely possible to separate the true 
from the false. Whether, for example, he, from the day of his accession, 
resolved to divorce his wife, to marry his mistress, to set aside Paul from 
succession, and to adopt Ivan, still confined in the fortress of Schliisselburg, 
can never be known with certainty. That he secretly visited that imhappy 
prince seems undoubted ; but we have little evidence for the existence of 
the design attributed to him. If, in fact, he sincerely contemplated raising 


the daughter of Count Vorontzov to the imperial throne, he would scarcely 
have adopted Ivan, imless he felt assured that no issue would arise from the 
second marriage. He could not, however, entertain any regard for a consort 
who had so grievously injured him, and little for a boy whom he knew was 
not his own. And, as there is generally some foundation for every report, 
there seems to be no doubt that Peter had promised to marry his mistress if 
she survived his wife. The report was enough for Catherine : on it she built 
her own story that her life was in danger; and that if her son were not 
designed for a similar fate, he would at least have that of Ivan. 


Catherim Plots against the Czar 


The anxiety of the empress to secure adherents was continually active; and 
as her husband passed so much time in drunkenness, her motions were not 
so closely scrutinised as they should have been. Gregory Orlov, her criminal 
favourite, was the man in whom she placed the most reliance. Gregory had 
four brothers — all men of enterprise, of courage, of desperation; and none 
of them restricted by the least moral principle. Potemkin, afterwards so 
celebrated, was the sixth. This man was, perhaps, the most useful of the 
conspirators, as by means of his acquaintance with the priests of the 
metropolis he was able to enlist that formidable body in the cause. They 
were not slow to proclaim the impiety of the czar, his contempt of the 
orthodox faith, his resolution “to banish the fear of the Lord” from the 
Russian court, to convert churches into hospitals and barracks, to seize on 
all revenues of the church, and to end by compellijig the most orthodox of 
comitries to embrace the errors of Luther. The archimandrites received 
these reports from the parish priests, the bishops from the archimendrites ; 
nor was there much difficulty in obtaining an entrance for them into the 
recesses of the neighbouring monasteries. The hetman of the Cossacks, an 
officer of great authority and of great riches, was next gained. Not less 
effectual than he was the princess Dashkov, who, though the sister of 
Peter’s mistress, was the most ardent of the conspirators : perhaps the 
threatened exaltation of that sister, by rendering her jealous, only 
strengthened her attachment to the czarina. Through the instrumentality of 
this woman, Count Panin, the foreign minister and the governor of the 
grand duke Paul, was gained over. Whether the argument employed was, as 
one writer asserts, the sacrifice of her sister, or whether, as another affirms, 
she was the daughter of the coimt, who notoriously intrigued with her 
mother, is of no moment. What is certain is, that the count was exceedingly 
fond of her; and one authority expressly asserts that he became acquainted 
with the details of the conspiracy before her, and admitted her into the plot. 
This, however, is less probable than the relation we have given; for the 
princess had long been the friend of Catherine. 


Her activity was unceasing. A Piedmontese adventurer, Odart by name, 
being forced to leave his native country for some crime, and having tried in 
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vain to ()l)taili ;i subsistence in Uw. neighbouring capitals, wisely resolved 
to try his fortuiu! in St. Petersburg — a city where guilt raight reside with 
impunity, and where it had only to be successful to win the applause of 
mankind. As he had a considerable knowledge of the fine arts, especially of 
music and painting, he had little difficulty in obtaining an introduction to 
the princess Dashkov. She, who had a slirewd insight into human character, 
soon perceived that this supple, crafty, active, sober, intriguing, 
unprincipled foreigner was just the man that was required to act as spy and 
confidential agent. He was introduced to Catherine, whose opinion 
confirmed that of her favourite. No choice could, indeed, have been better. 
Little cared he in what service he was employed. If a partisan were to be 
gained, no man could be more insinuating: if an enemy were to be removed, 
he had his pistols and his dirk, without which he never appeared in the 
street. His penetration soon enabled him to secure the aid of two other 
bravos — the one, Possik, a lieutenant in the guards; the other, Globov, a 
lawyer in the employment of the senate. Of the character of these men, 
some notion may be formed from the fact that Possik offered to stab the 
emperor in the midst of the court. He knew how to ally duplicity with 
desperation ; he was at once the hypocritical intriguer and the remorseless 
bravo. 


Through the same Princess Dashkov, Volkonski, major-general of the 
guards, was won; and by Potemkin, or his ghostly allies, the archbishop of 
Novgorod was soon in the secret. The hetman of the Cossacks went further. 
Great as was the danger of entrusting that secret to many, he assembled the 
officers who served under him, assured them that he had heard of a 
conspiracy to dethrone the emperor, too irresistible to be appeased; and 
exhorted them to seize the favourable moment of propitiating the favour of 
the czarina, rather than, by remaining hostile or inactive, to bring down 
vengeance on their own heads. His advice had all the success that he could 
desire. 


WhUe these most vicious and in every way most worthless of men were 
thus employed in her behalf, Catherine was no less active. She knew that 
Count Panin espoused the cause of her son — less, perhaps, from affection 
to his charge, than from the hope of exercising more power under an infant 
emperor than under one of the mother’s enterprising character. Her promise, 
that his influence should be second only to her own, made him her willing 
instrument. His defection constrained the rest of the conspirators: there was 
no more heard of a regency; and Catherine was to be proclaimed autocratrix 
of all the Russias. 


Without increasing unnecessarily the number of the initiated, she yet 
prepared the minds of many for some impending change, and rendered 
them eager for its arrival by her artful and seasonable insinuations. If an 
officer of the guards stood near her, she whispered in his ear that the 
emperor had resolved on disbanding the present force, and exiling its 
chiefs; if an ecclesiastic, she bewailed the fate of the pure orthodox church; 
if a less interested person, she lamented her own misfortunes and those of 
her son — both fioomed to immediate imprisonment, and she, at least, to an 
ultimate death. If a senator were near, she deplored the meditated 
destruction of the venerable and patriotic body to which he belonged; the 
transformation of the debauchees, perpetually arouml the emperor, into 
judges; and the substitution of the Code Frederic for the ancient law of 
Russia. 


By these means she prepared the minds of the people for the revolution: her 
affability, in fact, was the theme of their praise. But she did not trust merely 
to their good will. She knew that, unless two or three regiments were 
secured, the insurrection might not find immediate supporters, and that the 
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critical moment might be lost. Without money this object could not be 
obtamed; and though both she and her confidential agents voluntarily 
disbursed all that they could command, and converted their most valuable 


effects ifito coin, the amount was alarmingly inadequate. In this emergency 
she applied to the French ambassador for a loan; and when he showed less 
readiness to accommodate her than she expected, she addressed herself, we 
are told, to the ambassador from England, and with more success. But this 
statement is untrue: it was not the English ambassador, but an English 
merchant, who furnished her with the sum she demanded. With this aid, she 
prevailed on the greater part of tliree reghnents to await the signal for 
joining her. 


Though the conspirators were, in point of numbers, formidable, their 
attempt was one of danger. Peter was about to leave Russia for Holstein, to 
prosecute the war against the Danish king; and of the troops whom he had 
assembled, though the greater part were on their march, some were now 
with him, and might be mduced to defend hmi. Besides, the two great 
divisions of his fleet were at Kronstadt and Revel, and nobody could 
foresee how they would act. The conspirators agreed that he should be 
taken by surprise; that midnight should see him transferred from the throne 
to a dungeon. The festival of St. Peter and St. Paul — one of high 
importance in the Greek church — was approaching: the following day the 
emperor had resolved to depart. It was to be celebrated at Peterhov; there it 
was resolved to arrest him. 


But accident hastened the execution of the plot. Until the arrival of the 
festival, Peter left St. Petersburg for Oranienbaum, to pass in riot and 
debauchery the mtervening tune. Accompanied by the most dissolute of his 
favourites, and by many of the court ladies, he anticipated the excesses 
which awaited his arrival. That he had received some hints of a plot, though 
he was unacquainted alike with its object and authors, is exceedingly 
probable. His royal ally of Prussia is said to have advised him to be on his 
guard, and several notes are supposed to have been addressed to him by his 
own subjects. If such information was received, it made no impression on 
him ; and indeed its vagueness might well render him indifferent to it. But 
on the eve of his departure, when the superior officer of Passik, who had 
accidentally learned that danger attended the steps of the emperor, 
denounced the lieutenant, and the culprit was arrested, he had an 
opportunity of ascertaining all the details of the conspiracy. He treated the 
denunciation with contempt ; affirmed that Passik belonged to the dregs of 


the people, and was not to be dreaded; and proceeded to Oranienbaum. The 
culprit, though narrowly watched, had time to wTite a line to the hetman, 
whom he exliorted to instant action, if they wished to save their lives. The 
note fell into the hands of the prmcess Dashkov, who immediately 
assembled the conspirators. 


Not a moment was’to be lost: the presence of Catherme was mdispensable; 
and, though it was midnight ami she was at Peterhov, seven leagues distant 
from St. Petersburg, one of the Orlovs went to bring her. He arrived at the 
fortress, entered a private door, and by a secret staircase ascended to the 
apartments occupied by the empress. It was now two o’clock in the 
morning: the empress was asleep; and her surprise was not unmixed with 
terror, when she was awakened by a soldier. In a moment she 
comprehended her situation: she arose, called one of her women, and both, 
being hastily clad in a strange habit, descended with the soldier to one of 
the gates, passed the sentinel without being recognised, and stepped into the 
carriage which was waiting for her. Orlov was the driver, and he urged the 
horses with so much severity that before 
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they had proceeded halfway from Pctcrhov to St. Petersburg, they fell down 
from exliaustion. The situation of the empress was critical : she might at 
any moment be overtaken; and she was certain that with the dawn of day 
Peter would acquire some more definite intelligence of the plot. In a state 
bordering on distraction, she took refuge in the first house that she 
approached: it was a tavern, and here she burned the letters which had 
passed between her and the conspirators. Again she reconunenced her 
journey on foot: by good fortune she met a countrjTnan with a cart; Orlov 
seized the vehicle, the peasant ran away; Catherine ascended it, and, in this 
undignifieil manner, she, her woman, and Orlov entered St. Petersburg 
about seven o’clock on the morning of July the 9th. 


Greek mercenaries, and having manned his shijjs with his bravest soldiers, 
in order to avoid those naval manoiuvres in which the Tyrians were more 
skilful, and to fight hand to hand from the decks, he set sail for Tyre in 
order of battle, leading in person the right division of the fleet, and 
anchored in the northern roadstead opposite to the Sidonian harbour. In his 
absence the construction of the new mole had been proceeding rapidly, 
though not without obstacles. The Macedonians had thrown whole trees 
with their branches into the sea, and covered them with a layer of stones, on 
which other trees were again 
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laid. The Tyrian divers, approaching the mole unseen, laid hold of the 
projecting branches, and dragging them out, brought down with them large 
portions of the superincumbent mass. In spite of these exertions, the mole 
was nearly completed. 


Notwithstanding the proximity of Sidon, the Tyrians had not yet heara of 
the accession of the Cyprian and Phoenician fleets, and were dismayed at 
the sight of the large force under Alexander’s command. They renounced 
the intention of giving him battle, began to transport their children, wives, 
and aged men to Carthage, and lalocked up the mouths of their harbours 
with a line of triremes ranged side by side. As the Tyrian fleet did not come 
out against him, he sailed towards the city ; and finding it impossible to 
force his way into the Sidonian harbour, he attacked and sunk the three 
outermost of the triremes, and then anchored under the lee of the mole, 
which had again advanced nearly to the walls of the city. The next day the 
Cyprian fleet stationed itself off the Sidonian harbour, the Phoenician off 
the Egyptian, near that part of the mole on which Alexander’s own tent 
pitched. The attack upon the walls was resumed, and every device for or 
defence known in ancient warfare was put in force on both sides. 


Defeated in this way, the Tyrians resolved to attack the Cyprian fleet, and 
took their measures for the purpose with the utmost secrecy. They spread 


Catherine Usurps the Crown 


No sooner was Catherine in the capital than she was joined by the hetman; 
and, accompanied by him, she hastened to the barracks of the troops which 
he commanded. Four companies immediately declared for her; their 
example constrained the rest of the regiment; three other regiments, hearing 
the acclamation, and seeing the people hurry to tiie spot, joined in the cry; 
all St. Petersburg was in motion : a report was spread that she and her son 
had just escaped assassination by order of the czar; her adherents rapidly 
multiplied; and, accompanied by about two thousand soldiers, with five 
times that number of citizens, who loudly proclaimed her sovereign of 
Russia, she went to the church of Our Lady of Kazan. Here everything was 
prepared for her reception : the archbishop of Novgorod, with a host of 
ecclesiastics, awaited her at the altar; she swore to obser’‘e the laws and 
Peligion of the empire; the crown was solemnly placed on her head; she 
was proclaimed sole monarch of Russia, and the grand duke Paul her 
successor; and Te Deum concluded the eventful ceremony. 


From the chiu-ch she proceeded to the palace occupied by the late empress; 
the mob crowded to see her, and to take the oath of allegiance ; while the 
more respectable portion of the citizens were awed into submission, or at 
least into silence, by a report that Peter had just been killed by falling from 
his horse. To gratify the populace, the taverns were abandoned to them: the 
same fate visited the houses of all who were obnoxious to the conspirators; 
intoxication was general ; robbery was exercised with impunity ; the palace, 
to which Catherine had hastened, was strengthened; a numerous guard was 
stationed in its defence; a manifesto was proclauned; a notification was 
delivered into the hands of each foreign minister, and the revolution was 
complete. 


One object of the conspirators had been to close every avenue of egress 
from the capital, that Peter might not be acquainted with the revolution until 
it was too powerful to be repressed. All the troops in the vicmity were 
called within the walls; but there was one regiment about sixteen hundred 
strong, which lay between the city and Peterhov, the conduct of which was 
doubtful. Without the slightest knowledge of what had taken place, the 
colonel arrived in the city, and was soon persuaded not only to declare for 


the new sovereign but to prevail on the regiment to follow his example. He 
was successful; and, with the whole body, he returned in triumph to the 
capital. On this very day Peter had promised to dine with Catherine : on 
reaching Peterhov he was surprised to hear of her flight. Vorontzov, the 
father of his mistress, the father also of the princess Dashkov, who had 
witnessed without repugnance the dishonour alike of his wife and daughter, 
proposed to the emperor to visit 
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St. Petersburg to ascertain the cause of her departure; and, if any 
insurrection were meditated, to suppress it. He arrived in the presence of the 
empress, was induced to swear allegiance to her, and was ordered to retire 
into his own house. 


But Peter had already been informed of the revolution ; and he traversed 
with hasty steps the gardens of Peterhov, indecisive and terrified. Yet he 
was not wholly deserted. The brave Munich, whose locks were ripened by 
age, and whose wisdom equalled his valour, advised him instantly to place 
himself at the head of his Holstein troops, march on the capital, and thereby 
enable all who were yet loyal to join him. Whether the result would have 
been such as the veteran anticipated, viz. a counter-revolution, may well be 
doubted; but there can be no doubt that a considerable number of soldiers 
would have joined him, and that he would have been able to enter into 
negotiations with the hostile party. He was too timitl to adopt the 
suggestion: nothing, in fact, could urge him to decisive action. Wlien 
informed that Catherine was making towards Peterhov, at the head of ten 
thousand men, all that he could resolve to do was to send messengers to her 
with proposals. His first was that the supreme power should be divided 
between them; the second, when no reply was deigned to his letter, that he 
should be allowed to leave Russia, with his mistress and a favourite, and 
pass the rest of his days in Holstein. She detained his messenger, and still 
advanced. 


Munich now advised him to embark for Kronstadt, and join his fleet, which 
was still faithful; but unfortunately he delayed so long that one of 
Catherine’s emissaries had time to corrupt the garrison of the fort: on 
arriving, he was prohibited from disembarking, and told that if he did not 
immediately retire his vessel would be sunk by the cannon of the place. Still 
he had a fleet at Revel ; and if it were disloyal he might escape into Prussia, 
Sweden, or Holstein. With the fatality, however, which characterised all his 
measures on this eventful day, he returned to Oranienbaum, where he 
disembarked at four o’clock in the morning of July the 10th. Here he was 
soon visited by the emissaries of Catherine; was persuaded to sign an act of 
abdication; was conducted to Peterhov; was divested of all his imperial 
orders; was clad in a mean dress, and consigned, first to one of the country 
houses of the hetman, and soon afterwards to the fortress of Robscha, about 
twenty miles distant from Peterhov. He was not allowed to see the empress; 
and his mistress and attendants were separated from him.“ 


Death of Peter III (1762 A.D.) 


What was to be done with Peter? At the deliberations on this question 
Catherine calmly listened to arguments as to the necessity of measures 
being taken in order that the former emperor should not injure her rule by 
disturbing weak minds; she clearly realised all the dangers that might be 
created for her, if not by Peter himself at any rate by his partisans. They 
were not numerous, yet they did exist and they might multiply in the future. 
It was necessary that Peter should be definitively made harmless, but hofv 
was it to be done? During the deliberations on the means to be taken, no 
restraint was imposed by Catherine’s presence. The empress was not an 
Elizabeth Petrovna: she at once vmderstood the uselessness of 
imprisonment at Schliisselburg or any other place; she was not likely to fall 
into a fainting fit at any proposition made. The examples of Ivan the 
Terrible and Peter the Great did not disturb her. Nevertheless, not one of 
those present, not even the persons nearest to her, reading in her eyes the 
secret desire decisively to finish once for all 
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with this unbearable question, would have dared even to hint at an unnatural 
death — they knew Catherine, they mi/ht read her thought, but not aloud. 


When the persons who surroimded Catherine were definitively convinced 
that Peter’s removal was recognised by her as indispensable, they decided 
to devise a means for it without her knowledge and to accomplish it without 
her consent. In this were interested all the personal partisans of Catherine, 
those “chosen sons of the people,” who had stirred up the empress to put 
herself at the head of the movement. They were far more interested in the 
matter than ° Catherine herself : the change had been brought about by all 
classes of society, by the whole nation, not by her; no one could even think 
of the detested Peter ascentling the throne a second time — it was not on 
Catherine that the malcontents would revenge themselves, that is if there 
were or would be any, but on the “chosen of the people.” Peter did not 
prevent a change being brought about; still, he might hinder not Catherine 
but many of the ” chosen ones” from reaping the fruits of their labours. The 
Orlov brothers were above all interested in the matter; all of them, and 
especially Gregory, occupied important posts, which gave them the right to 
dream of great things; the realisation of these dreams could, it seemed to 
them, be prevented only by Peter’s perpetual imprisonment. As long as 
Peter lived, Catherine was not free: it was now observed by everyone that in 
the manifesto of the 28th of June Peter was not once called the consort, the 
husband of Catherine; but such bonds imposed by the church are not broken 
either by manifestoes or imprisonment: Peter living, by the one fact of his 
being alive, prevented the Orlovs from attaining the final results of their 
efforts, their sacrifices. No matter by what means, somehow the Orlovs 
must guard not merely what was as yet only possible and cherished in their 
dreams, but the good fortune that had already been attained to ; and, for 
this, haste must be made. The favour shown to them, especially to Gregory, 
was visible to every eye. At the court there were already snares laid for 
them, intrigues began to be carried on against them, endeavours were made 
to overthrow Gregory; if Gregory fell his brothers would fall with him. 
Haste must be made. 


On Wednesday, the 3rd of July, on the fourth day after the appearance pf the 
attacks of Peter’s illness, in the evening the doctor, Leyders, came to 
Ropscha from St. Petersburg. On Thursday , the 4th of J uly, the former 
emperor probably grew worse : at any rate a second doctor came that day 
from St. Petersburg — the regimental surgeon Paulsen. The doctors did not 
observe any change for the worse, and according to the expressions of the 
language of contemporaries, the condition of the patient left nothing to be 
desired. Friday passed quietly. On Saturday, the 6th of July, in the morning 
while the prisoner was still asleep, the valet who attended on Peter went out 
into the garden, ” to breathe the fresh air.” An officer who was in the garden 
ordered him to be seized and the valet was put into a carriage which stood 
in readiness and removed from Ropscha. In the evening, at six o’clock, a 
messenger who had ridden from Ropscha gave to Catherine a packet from 
Alexis Orlov. On a sheet of soiled gray paper, in the ignorant handwriting of 
Alexis Orlov and by his own drui<<;en hand was traced the following : 


Merciful sovereign mother ! ‘ 


How can I explain, how descrihe what has happened ; you will not believe 
your faithful servant ; but before God I spealc the truth. Matuslika ! I am 
ready to go to my death ; but I myself do not know, how this calamity 
happened. We are lost, if you do not have mercy. Matushka, he is no more 
on earth. But no one had thought of this, and how could we have 


[‘ The exact expression in Russian is Matushka (little mother), a title of 
endearment given by the people to the sovereign. | 
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[1762 A.I),] thought to raise our hands against the sovereign ! But, your 
majesty, the calamity is accomplished. At table he began to dispute with 
Prince Theodore ; ‘ we were unable to separate them and he was already no 
more ; we do not ourselves remember what we did ; but we are all equally 
guilty and deserving of punishment. Have mercy upon me, if it is only for 


my brother’s sake. I have brought you my confession and seek for nothing. 
Forgive or command that it may be quickly nnished. The world is not kind ; 
we have angered you and destroyed our souls forever. 


The news of death is a great matter. It is impossible either to prepare for it 
or grow accustomed to it. In the present case the death of Peter, doing away 
with many perplexities, and giving a free hand to many persons, appeared 
as the only possible and most desirable issue to the political drama which 
was agitating the people of Russia. Nevertheless the news of this death 
struck some, disturbed others, and puzzled all as an unexpected sudden 
phenomenon. On Catherine it produced the strongest impression, and 
(justice must be rendered to her) she was the first to control herself, to 
examine into the mass of new conditions, created by the death of Peter, and 
to master the various feelings which made their invasion together with the 
news of the catastrophe of Ropscha. 


“Que je suis ajjectde: meme terrassee par cette mort” (How affected and 
even overwhelmed I am by this death), said Catherine to Princess Dashkov. 
She was touched by it as a woman ; she was struck by it as empress. 
Catherine clearly recognised her position : the death of Peter, a death that 
was so sudden, would at such a time awaken rumours, throw a shadow on 
her intentions, lay a spot on the memory of those until then clear, bright ten 
days; yet she did not hide from herself that it was only by death that the 
great undertaking “begun by us” could be entirely consummated. The 
tragedy of Catherine’s position was still further increased by the 
circumstance of Alexis Orlov’s having taken an active part in the 
catastrophe of Ropscha: she was under great obligations to the Orlovs as 
empress, while as a woman she was bound by the ties of affection to 
Gregory Orlov; she loathed the crime, but she could not give up the 
criminal. “One must be firm in one’s resolutions,” said Catherine, “only 
weak-minded people are undecided.” Even she herself, she must conceal 
the crime and protect the criminal, taking upon herself all the moral 
responsibility and political burden of the catastrophe. Catherine then for the 
first time showed a healthy political understanding of the widest diapason 
and played the role she had taken upon herself with the talent of a virtuoso. 


The letter of Alexis Orlov, which entirely exculpated her from all suspicion 
was hidden in a cupboard, where it lay for thirty-four years, until the very 
death of the empress. With the exception of two or three persons in the 
immediate entourage of Catherine, who were near her at the moment when 
the letter was received besides Nikita Panin and the hetman Razumovski, 
no one ever read it, no one knew of it while the empress lived. Having 
decided upon the fate of the letter, she herself marked out the programme of 
her actions clearly and shortly: ” il faitt marcher droit; je ne dois pas Hre 
suspecte.” (I must walk uprightly; I must not be suspected.) 


The programme was exactly fulfilled. The letter of Alexis Orlov did not 
communicate the trifling details of the catastrophe, but the general 
signification of the narrative did not leave any doubts as to its chief 
features, and therefore Catherine considered it first of all necessary to 
certify whether poison had been employed; the postmortem examination, 
made by order of the empress, did not show the least trace of poison. 
Neither the medical 


‘ Prince Theodore Sergeivitch Bariatinski. 
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certificate as to the cause of death nor the act of death has been preserved; 
we can only guess that these certificates directed the composition of the 
following “mourning” manifesto: 


On the seventh day after our acceptation of the throne of all the Russias, we 
received the news that the former emperor Peter HI. by an attack of 
hemorrhage which was common and previously frequent to him, had fallen 
into a most dangerous condition. In order therefore not to neglect our 
Christian duty and the sacred command, by which we are obliged to 
preserve the life of our neighbour, we immediately ordered that everything 
necessary should be sent to him in order to avert consequences that might 
be dangerous to his health through this mischance, and tend to assist to his 


speedy recovery. But to our extreme grief and trouble of heart, we yesterday 
evening received news that, by the will of God, he had departed this life. 
We have therefore commanded that his body should be taken to the Nevski 
monastery to be there interred ; meanwhile we incite and exhort all our true 
and faithful subjects by our imperial and maternal word that, without evil 
remembrance of all that is past, they should raise to God their heartfelt 
prayers that forgiveness and salvation of his soul may be granted to the 
deceased; this unexpected decree by God of his death we accept as a 
manifestation of the divine providence through which God in his 
inscrutable judgment lays the path, known to his holy will alone, to our 
throne and to the entire fatherland. Given at St, Petersburg on the 7th day of 
July, 1763. Catherine. 


The Russian made the sign of the cross as he read this manifesto. Yes, the 
judgments of God are indeed inscrutable! The former emperor had 
experienced in his last days so many sorrows, so many reverses — no 
wonder his feeble, sickly nature, which had already suffered from attacks of 
hemorrhage, would not withstand these shocks; in the matter of death 
nobody is free: he had fallen ill and died. To the common people his death 
appeared natural; even the upper classes, although they might hear even if 
they did not know something, did not admit any thoughts of Catherine’s 
having had any share in his death. The empress “must not be suspected” 
and she remained unsuspected. On the night between Sunday, the 7th of 
July, and Monday, the 8th, the body was brought straight to St. Petersburg, 
directly to the present monastery of St. Alexander Nevski to the same place 
where the body of the princess Anna of Brunswick was exposed for 
reverence, and later on the body of the princess Anna Petrovna, Catherine’s 
daughter.e 


CHAPTER VII THE AGE OF CATHERINE THE GREAT 
[1762-1796 A.D.] 


We must acknowledge that in many respects Catherine was far from 
irreproachable ; her very accession to the throne casts a dark shadow on her 
moral image. But the reproaches that must be made to her on this account 


cannot but be counteracted by the thirty-four years of greatness and 
prosperity which Russia enjoyed under her and to which the popular voice 
has given the appellation of the Age of Catherine. — Shehebalski.” 


There are few names so popular in Russia and so dear to her as that of 
Catherine IT. The generation of men who belonged to her time spoke of her 
with the most profound emotion. Memoirs and reminiscences of her 
contemporaries breathe almost without exception the same ardent devotion 
— a sort of worship of her. In opposition to these feelings, foreign reports 
of her represent her as cruel, heartless, and unscrupulous to the last degree. 
Some authors represent her as a sort of monster. However strange such 
contradictions may appear, they can readily be accounted for. Foreigners 
view Catherine II more from the side of her external policy, which was 
certainly often unsparing and unscrupulous in the means employed; they 
refer caustically to her private life, which was certainly not irreproachable. 
Russians, on the other hand, felt above all the influence of her interior 
administraton, which onctrasted sharply from that of her predecessors by its 
mildness, and which was full of useful and liberal reforms. The Russians of 
her day could not remain indifferent to the glory with which Catherine 
surrounded Russia. And thus to the descendants of Catherine, acquainted as 
they are with the reports 
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given of her both by Russians and foreigners, she appears as the two-faced 
god of antiquity; her visage when turned to the neighbouring powers is 
stern and unwelcoming; that, on the contrary, which is turned toward Russia 
is full of majesty and mildness. 


The state of affairs was very much entangled when Catherine ascended the 
throne, both in the interior of the empire and in respect to exterior policy. 
One of the first acts of the new empress was the conclusion of peace with 
all those who had taken part in the Seven Years’ War. Not seeing any 
advantage to Russia in helping the king of Prussia in his war against the 
German emperor and his allies, Catherine did not consider it necessary to 
assist the latter. ” I am of tolerably martial tastes,” said she, in the first days 
after her accession to the throne, to one of the ambassadors to the Russian 
court, ” but I will never begin war without a cause; if I begin war, it will not 
be as the empress Elizabeth did — to please others, but only when I find it 
favourable for myself.” These words are characteristic of all Catherine’s 
further foreign policy; to listen to them was not without profit for foreign 
courts, which, during the preceding reigns, had certainly been over-spoiled 
by the complaisance of the Russians. 


The next circumstance must have enlightened them still further as to how 
little Catherine had the intention of allowing herself to be restrained by 
considerations which did not tend to the furtherance of the glory and 
prosperity of her dominions. We have already seen by what persistency — 
sometimes even to the sacrifice of their dignity — the preceding 
governments had succeeded in obtaining the recognition of their right to the 
imperial title. France had recognised it only under Elizabeth, and that under 
the condition that at all foreign courts the Russian ambassador must, as 
previously, yield the precedence to the French ambassador; the late empress 
Elizabeth herself engaged that this should be done. When Catherine came to 
the throne, it was proposed to her to renew this engagement; she, however, 
very decidedly refused to do so, and commanded that it should be declared 
that she would break off all relations with those courts that did not 
recognise her in the quality of empress — a title, she added, which, 
however, was in no degree more exalted than that of the czars. Such were 
the first acts of the new empress in regard to foreign governments: they 
were bold, firm, and determined.“ 


Catherine’s own views on Russia 


The interior condition of Russia and the position at that time occupied by 
Catherine are best described by herself, in her own words. In the very 


sails before the mouth of the harbour, so that their operations could not be 
overlooked ; they chose for their attack the hour of noon, when the sailors 
were at their meal, or engaged in their other avocations, and when 
Alexander had retired to his tent, pitched on that side of the mole which was 
most remote from the Sidonian harbour. To avoid alarm they came out of 
port in single file, rowing gently and in silence, till they were near the 
enemy, when they plied their oars vigorously, and the celeustce set up the 
customary shout of signal and exhortation. Alexander had remained that 
day a shorter time than usual in his tent, and speedily returned to the place 
where the fleet was stationed. The surprise had been complete ; the Tyrians 
had found the Cyprian ships deserted, or hastily manned in the midst of 
confusion and alarm ; they had already sunk the ships of Pnytagoras, 
Androcles, and Pasicrates, and were fast disabling the others and driving 
them on shore. His first object was to prevent any more of the Tyrian fleet 
from coming out of the harbour, for which purpose he directed his own 
ships, as fast as they could be got ready, to station themselves before its 
mouth, thus hindering both the egress of reinforcements, and the return of 
the others if they should be unsuccessful. He placed himself on board one 
of those which lay on the southern side of the mole, and sailed round the 
island to come upon the Tyrian fleet unawares from the north. This 
movement, though unseen by those who were fighting off the harbour, was 
perceived by the Tyrians on the walls, who called aloud to them to return, 
but were unheard amidst the uproar of the battle. Repeated signals were 
made, but they did not perceive the approach of Alexander’s fleet till they 
were close upon them. They then turned and fled towards the harbour ; a 
few only were able to enter, the rest were intercepted, and either disabled or 
taken. The soldiers and crews for the most part saved themselves by 
swimming to the friendly shore which was near at hand. 


This victory allowed the Macedonians to carry on their unobstructed 
operations against the wall. But its height and solidity opposite to the mole 
baffled their efforts to make a breach in it, and they were equally 
unsuccessful in an attack made at midnight by the floating batteries on the 
part near the Sidonian harbour. A storm had suddenly arisen ; the 
quadriremes, which 


beginning of the year 1764 the procurator-general, A. I. Glebov, was 
removed from his functions. As his successor in this weighty and 
responsible office the empress named Prince A. A. Viasemski. The 
procurator-general had to superintend the finances of the empire, to direct 
the senate, and to govern all the interior affairs of the nation, thus uniting in 
himself the powers of minister of finance, of justice, and of home affairs. 
He was subordinate to none except the law, the good of tlie country, and the 
will of the empress. He was the right hand of the empress: ” In cases where 
you may be in doubt,” said Catherine to him, ” consult with me, and put 
your trust entirely in God and in me; and I, seeing how gratifying your 
conduct is to me, will not forsake you.” Prince Viasemski was still a young 
man — he was not yet thirty-seven years of age. A pupil of the land-forces 
cadet corps, he had taken part in the Prussian War — not, however, in the 
character of a brave soldier, but as the executor of ” secret orders.” At the 
accession of Catherine to the 
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throne he was abeady quartermaster-general. In 1763 he was entrusted with 
the pacification of the peasants in the eastern provinces of Russia. He was 
well educated, industrious, and was recognised by everyone as an 
absolutely honest man. It was this last circumstance that determined 
Catherine’s choice. Having selected for herself her ” closest helper,” with 
whom she would have to be in constant relations, the empress considered it 
necessary once for all to have a clear explanation with him, and with her 
own hand wrote him ” instructions ” in which she expressed her own views 
on Russia, on the chief branches of the administration, and on herself 
personally, drawing her portrait for him as empress : 


” The Russian Empire,” wrote Catherine, “is so vast in its extent that any 
other form of government excepting that of an autocratic sovereign would 
be prejudicial to it; for any other would be slow of accomplishment and 
would include in itself a multitude of diverse interests and passions which 
tend to the weakening of the administrative power. No, there must be one 


sovereign, invested with authority to destroy evil, and who esteems the 
public welfare as his own. Other rulers are, in the words of the Gospel, 
hirelings.” 


The first institution in the empire is the senate. Catherine thus describes it to 
the young procurator-general: ” In the senate you will find two parties, but 
in my opinion a wise policy does not require that much regard should be 
jmid to them, lest too much firmness should thus be given them: in this 
manner they will disappear the sooner; I have only kept a watchful eye over 
them and have used men according to their capabilities for one object or 
another. Both parties will now try to catch you for their side. In one you will 
find men of upright character, although not of far-seeing intellects; in the 
other I think their views are wider, but it is not clear whether they are 
always advantageous. Some think that because they have been in one or 
another country for a long time, everything must be arranged in politics for 
the good of their beloved land, and everything else without exception meets 
with their criticism, in spite of the fact that all interior administration is 
founded on the law of the rights of nations. You must not regard either one 
party or the other, but be courteous and dispassionate in your behaviour to 
both, listening to everything, having only the good of the country and 
justice in view, and walking in firm steps to the shortest road to truth.” 


The senate ” by its want of attention to the deeds of certain of my 
forefathers left its fundamental principles, and oppressed other courts 
through which the lower tribunals fell greatly into decline. The servility and 
meanness of persons in these tribunals is indescribable and no good can be 
expected until this evil is done away with. Only the forms of bureaucracy 
are fulfilled, and people do not dare to act uprightly although the interests 
of the state thus suffer. The senate having once passed its proper bounds, it 
is now difficult to accustom it to the necessary order in which it should 
stand. Perhaps for the ambition of some members, the former measures 
have some charm, but at any rate while I live, it will remain my duty to 
command.” 


The “servility” of the members of the government offices was ascribed to 
the senate, but the senate was not to repair the evil it had occasioned. By a 
ukase of the 19th of December, 1763, Catherine required that the ” 


government offices should be filled by worthy and honest men.” The 
motive of this ukase is explained in the above cited instructions to Prince 
Viasemski. In these instructions Catherine draws his attention to the great 
burdensome-ness for the people of the duties on salt and wine, but she 
confides to his particular care the question of silver or coppei/ money, 
which had long inter- 
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ested her, as well as the position of trade and commerce. ” This very 
delicate matter,” she says, ” of which many persons find it unpleasant to 
hear must however be looked into and examined by you.” Catherine did not 
conceal from herself that the laws required amending. ” Lack of time 
alone,” she says, “has prevented the introduction of reforms.” 


Catherine did not forget to tell the young procurator-general what her views 
were on the frontier country of Russia: ” Little Russia, Livonia, and Finland 
are provinces that must be governed in conform.ity with their privileges; to 
violate them by revoking them ah suddenly would be quite unseemly, to call 
thera foreign countries, however, and treat them on such a basis vould be 
more than an error — it might rightly be called stupidity. These provinces, 
as also that of Smolensk, must by the lightest possible means be gradually 
russianised so that they shall cease to be looked upon as wolves in the 
forest. The attainment of such an object is quite easy if sensible persons are 
chosen for the governors of these provinces. Wien there is no longer a 
hetman in Little Russia, we must endeavour to abolish even the appellation 
of hetman.” 


Having initiated Prince Viasemski into the most secret matters, having 
reminded him that a procurator-gen- eral in the exercise of his functions is 
obliged to oppose the most pov/erful personages and that therefore the 
sovereign power is his only support, Catherine in the following passage 
expressed her views on her own sovereign power : 


“You ought to know with whom you have to do. Occasions will arise daily 
which will lead you to seek my counsel. You will find that I have no other 
aims than the highest welfare 


and glory of the fatherland and desire nothing but the happiness of my 
subjects 01 whatever condition they may be. My only aspiration is that both 
within and without my dominions tranquillity, contentment, and peace 
should be preserved. I love truth above all things, and you may speak it, 
fearing nothing; I shall encourage discussion, if good can be accomplished 
by it. I hear that all esteem you as an honest man; I hope to show you by 
experience that persons with such qualities can live happily at court. I will 
add that I require no flattery from you, but solely frankness and sincerity in 
your dealings, and firmness in the affairs of state.” Such an administration 
programme and such political principles gave Catherine full right to look 
cahnly towards the future.*/ 


An Old Mordvinian Woman 
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A subject of deep gravity soon claimed her attention — the approaching 
death of the king of Poland and the consequent opening of the succession. 
Two parties were contending for power in Warsaw — the court party with 
minister Briihl and his son-in-law Mniszek at its head, and the party which 
looked to Russia for support and had for chiefs the Czartoriski. The first- 
named faction wished to assure the succession to the prince of Saxony, an 
aim in which France and Austria shared, and the second, planning to elect a 
piast or native noble who should belong to their party, chose as candidate a 
nephew of the Czartoriski, Stanislaus Poniatovski. Thus France, which in 
1733 had waged war in the cause of a piast against the Saxon candidate, 
now came to support the Saxon against Poniatovski. The face of affairs had 
completely changed, and the Polish monarchy, growing weaker day by day, 
arrived at the point where it could no longer stand erect save by the aid of 
Saxony, a German state. Frederick II had as much reason to dread an 
increase of power for Saxony as for Poland, since Saxony was an inveterate 
enemy of Prussia in the empire, as was Poland in the regions of the Vistula. 
Russia, which had formerly fought against Stanislaus Leszczynski, father- 
in- law of Louis XV, was now to oppose the candidate favoured by France 
and Austria; it was eager also to prevent the accession to the throne of any 
Polish noble wielding too much power of his own. The choice, therefore, of 
Stanislaus Poniatovski, a simple gentleman without personal following or 
influence, met fully the desires of Frederick II, the interests of the Russian 
Empire, and the private feelings of Catherine II, who was happy to bestow a 
crown upon one of her former lovers. 


Wlien Augustus III finally died, the diets of convocation and of election 
stirred up great agitation all over the country. The two rival parties waged 
fiercer strife than ever; at last the Czartoriski called upon the Russian army 
to help drive out their enemies, and it was under the protection of foreign 


bayonets that Poniatovski inaugurated that fatal reign during which Poland 
was to be three times dismembered and in the end wiped completely from 
the list of nations. Three principal causes were to bring about the ruin of the 
ancient royal republic: 


(1) The national movement in Russia, which aimed to complete its territory 
on the west and recover, so said its historians, the provinces which had 
formerly been part of the domain of St. Vladimir, or White Russia, Black 
Rus-sia, and Little Russia. With the national question was mingled another 
which had already led, under Alexander Mikhailovitch, to a first 
dismemberment of the Polish states. Complaints against the operations of 
the uniates had multiplied in Lithuania, and Russia had frequently 
attempted to intervene. Peter the Great protested to Augustus II against the 
treatment accorded to his coreligionists in Poland, and Augustus had issued 
an edict assuring free exercise of the orthodox religion; but this never went 
into effect owing to the inability of the monarchy to repress the zeal of the 
clergy and the Jesuits. In 1723 Peter begged the intervention of the pope, 
but his petition was refused and the abuses continued. 


(2) The covetousness of Prussia. Poland being in possession of western 
Prussia, that is the lower Vistula including Thorn and Dantzic, eastern 
Prussia was completely cut off from the rest of the Brandenburg monarchy, 
which was thus made a divided state. The government of Warsaw 
committed, moreover, the serious error of confounding Protestant and 
orthodox dissenters and harassing them alike. 
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(3) The inevitable enkindling of Poland in its turn by the spirit of reform 
that spread abroad during the eighteenth century. Poniatovski and the most 
enlightened of his countrymen had long perceived the contrast presented by 
national anarchy as it prevailed at home and the order that was being 
established in neighbouring states. Nevertheless, while Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria were exerting every effort to re-form themselves into strictly 


modern states, Poland still clung obstinately to the traditions of the feudal 
ages, and allowed the other European monarchies to get so far ahead that 
when at last the impulse to reform did come it hastened the dissolution of 
the country. 


From a social point of view Poland was a nation of agricultural serfs, above 
which had been superimposed a numerous petty nobility that was itself in 
bondage to a few great families, against whom even the king was 
powerless. There existed no third estate unless we can designate by that 
name a few thousand Catholic bourgeois and a million Jews, who had no 
interest in maintaining a condition of things that condemned them to 
everlasting opprobrium. From an economical point of view the country had 
only a limited agriculture carried on by serfs after the most primitive 
methods; but little commerce, no industries, and no public finances. From a 
political standpoint the “legal” nation was composed exclusively of 
gentleman — rivalry between the great families, anarchy in the diets, the 
liberam veto, and the inveterate habit of invoking foreign intervention 
having destroyed in Poland all idea of law or even of state. From a military 
point of view Poland was still in the feudal stage of undisciplined militia; it 
had scarcely any organised troops outside the cavalry formed of nobles, no 
infantry, but little artillery, and no fortresses worthy the name on frontiers 
that were thus left open to the enemy. What means of defence had a nation 
divided against itself, guilty of having received gold from the enemy, 
against the three powerful monarchies which beset it on all sides, and 
whose ambassadors had more power than its own king in his diets? 


Catherine and Frederick were agreed on two essential points: to vindicate 
the rights of dissenters and prevent any reform in the anarchial constitution 
which made Poland their easy prey. By affecting to espouse the cause of 
tolerance they could blind Europe to their real designs against the integrity 
of the country, and Poland’s own noisy fanaticism would further enable 
them to conceal their object. 


In 1765 Koninski, an orthodox bishop of White Russia, presented a memoir 
to the king of Poland in which were recounted all the vexations which the 
followers of the Greek religion had been made to suffer in his kingdom. ” 
The missionary fathers,” said the memoir, ” were particularly remarkable 


for their zeal; upheld by the secular authorities they were in the habit of 
summoning all the Greco-Russian inhabitants of the villages and banding 
them together like a flock of sheep six weeks at a time, forcing them to 
confess, and displaying thorny rods and stakes to intimidate the rebellious, 
separating children from their parents and wives from husbands. In case of 
stubborn resistance the recalcitrant ones were severely beaten, their hands 
were burned, or they were confined in prison for several months.” 


Russia supported the dissenters in the Polish diet and Stanislaus promised to 
sustain them. To do this it was necessary to assure to the people the free 
exercise of their religion, and to the nobles the political rights of which they 
had been despoiled under preceding legislators. The diet of 1766 violently 
opposed this proposition, and the deputy Gourovski who had tried to speak 
in favour of the dissenters narrowly escaped assassination. 


Repnin, Catherine’s ambassador, urged the dissenters to resort to the 
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legal method of confederation. Those of the orthodox faith united at Sluth, 
the Protestants, under the patronage of the Prussian ambassador, at Thorn; 
even at Radom there was a confederation of Catholics and of all those who 
feared a reform in the constitution or the abolition of the liberum veto. 
Russia, which with Prussia had guaranteed the support of this absurd 
constitution, took tliese also under its protection. Such were the auspices 
under which was opened the diet of 1767; the Poles seemed insensible to 
the attack made on their independence and exerted themselves solely to 
maintain intolerance. Soltik, bishop of Cracow, Zaluski, bishoj) of Kiev, 
and two other of the pope’s ambassadors were the most ardent in opposing 
the project of reform. Repnin had them seized and carried to Russia, and so 
persistently had Poland shown herself in the wrong that Europe applauded 
an act, in itself a violation of the rights of men, which seemed to assure 
liberty of conscience. The diet yielded and consented to the dissenting 


nobles being granted equal rights with the Catholics; in any case the state 
religion was to remain that of Rome. 


POLAND IS DISMEMBERED 


In 1768 a treaty was drawn up between Poland and Russia by the terms of 
which no modification could be made in the constitution without the 
consent of the latter power. This was equivalent to legalising foreign 
intervention, from the abuse of which Poland was to perish. The Russian 
troops evacuated Warsaw, and the confederates sent deputies to render 
thanks to the empress. 


The Radom Confederation, the most considerable of the three, which had 
taken up arms solely to prevent reforms in the constitution, not to support 
the dissenters, was gravely dissatisfied with the result. On its dissolution 
another and still more numerous confederation was formed, that of Bar in 
Podolia, which had for object the maintenance of the liberum veto and the 
securing of exclusive privileges to Catholics. It sent deputies to the courts 
of Dresden, Vienna, and Versailles to awaken interest in its cause. In the 
west opinions differed; on which side were right, the Polish nation, the 
brightest promise for the future? Were they at Warsaw with the king, the 
senate, and all those who had striven for the enfranchisement of the 
dissenters and the reconstruction of Poland, or were they at Bar with the 
turbulent nobles who, guided by fanatical priests, had revolted in the name 
of the liberum veto and religious intolerance? Voltaire and most of the 
French philosophers declared for the king; but the minister of Louis XV, 
Monsieur de Choiseul, favoured the confederates, without taking into 
consideration that in weakening the .power of the Polish king he was 
weakening Poland itself. The royal army consisting of only nine thousand 
men, the government committed the grievous blunder of calling upon 
Russia for aid, and the result was that the Muscovite troops succeeded in 
recapturing from the confederates Bar, Berdichev, and Cracow. The 
Cossacks of the Ukraine, the Zaparogians and the laidamaks or brigands 
were called to arms and a savage war, at once national, religious, and social, 
ensued, desolating the provinces of the Dnieper. The massacre of Ouman, a 
town belonging to Count Potocki, hor-rified the inhabitants of the Ukraine. 


The confederates obtained the support of the Viennese court and established 
a council at Teschen, and their headquarters at Eperies, in Hungary. They 
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had been fastened together and covered with phmks to afford footing to the 
soldiers, were torn asunder and dashed agaiu.st each other, the men who 
were stationed on them being precipitated into the water. In tlie darkness 
and noise, signals could not be seen, nor the word of command heard. The 
soldiers overpowered the pilots, and compelled them to seek the shore, 
which they reached in confusion and with much damage. The Tyrians began 
a second wall within the first, that they might still have a defence, in the 
event of a breach being effected ; but their fears were indicated by the 
awakening of superstition. It was a prevalent belief that the gods abandoned 
a city which was about to fall into the hands of an enemy. A citizen reported 
that he had seen in a dream Apollo preparing to desert Tyre. He was not one 
of their ancient divinities ; but the Carthaginians had brought a statue of 
him from Syracuse, and had placed it at Tyre, where it had attracted the 
veneration of the people. To prevent the desertion of the god, they bound 
his statue by a golden chain to the altar of their native deity, Melkarth. 
There were some who would have propitiated Saturn, as the Greeks and 
Latins called Moloch, by the sacrifice of a child of noble birth, according to 
the immemorial custom of the Phoenicians in times of public distress and 
alarm ; but the wiser counsel of the elder men prevailed. It was probably, 
howevei’, at this time that the Tyrians, having taken some Macedonians 
who were on a voyage from Sidon, put them to death upon the walls, in 
view of their countrymen, and cast their bodies into the sea. If any reliance 
had been placed on aid from Carthage, it was dissipated by the arrival of an 
embassy, which informed them that none could be expected. The republic 
had been exhausted by its wars in Sicily, and had not long before concluded 
an humiliating peace with Timoleon. They could only promise the Tyrians 
an asylum for their wives and children, part of whom had been transported 
thither before the capture of the city. 


The attack upon the walls was carried on with the greatest enei-gy, and 
repelled by the use of all the arts of defensive warfare. To deaden the blows 
of the battering-ram, and the force of the stones hurled from the catapults, 
bags of leather filled with seaweed were suspended from the walls. Tyre as 


were still in possession of three strongholds in Poland. Choiseul sent them 
money and commissioned successively De Taules, Dumouriez , and the 
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baron de Viomesnil to assist in their organisation. From the memoirs of 
Dumouriez we learn that the forces of the confederation, distributed about 
over all Poland, consisted of sixteen thousand cavalry divided into five or 
six separate bands, each commanded by an independent chief. Dumouriez 
with his undisciplined troops was defeated at Landskron (1771); but 
Viomesnil, Dussaillans, and Choisy became masters of the chateau of 
Cracow (1772), which was finally recovered by Souvorov. An attempt 
made by certain confederates on the 3rd of November, 1771, to obtain 
possession of the person of the king, excited noisy but insincere indignation 
at the three northern courts, and increased Voltaire’s aversion to the 
confederates.” 


By the treaty of St. Petersburg (signed August 5th, 1772), the palatinates of 
Malborg, Pomerania, Warmia, Culm (except Dantzic and Thorn), and part 
of Great Poland was ceded to Prussia. Austria had Galicia, Sandomir, Cra- 
cow, and part of Podolia. Russia had Polotsk, Vitepsk, Mikislav, and Polish 
Livonia. The next point was to execute the treaty. A pretext could not long 
be wanting for the armed interference of all the three powers: each had been 
expressly invited by some one of the parties which divided that unhappy 
country, which were perpetually engaged in civil war. The three bandit 
chiefs despatched armies into Poland, and Europe waited with much anxiety 
the issue of this step. Its suspense was not of long continuance: the Treaty 
of St. Petersburg was presented to the Polish king and senate; and 
manifestoes, stating the pretensions of each power, were published. 


Never were documents so insulting laid before rational men. King and 
senate could oppose little resistance to demands so powerfully supported; 
but their consent alone could not sanction the dismemberment of the 
republic. Hence the diet was convoked. That eight or ten members only 


should resist the destruction of their country, that all the rest should tamely 
sanction it, might appear incredible if it were not a matter of history. In this 
monstrous robbery the lion’s share fell to Russia. She acquired an extent of 
territory estimated at 3,440 square leagues, with one million and a half of 
inhabitants: Austria had 2,700 leagues, but a greater population, viz. two 
miUions and a half: Prussia had scarcely 1,000 square leagues, and less 
than a million of people. 


As the three co-robbers were so courageous as to set at defiance both justice 
and public opinion, so magnanimous as to show themselves in their real 
character to all posterity, it may appear matter of surprise that they did not 
seize on the whole of the kingdom. But though they had resolved to seize 
the remainder, they were cautious enough to await the course of events — ° 
to take advantage of any favourable circum.stance that might arise. The 
French Revolution furnished them with it. That event had many admirers in 
Poland, many who wished to imitate it at home. It was easy for the three 
neighbouring powers to take umbrage at the progress of republican 
opinions; to assert, as indeed truth authorised them to assert, that the Poles 
were in communication with the heads of the movement in Paris. In reality, 
in the year 1791 a new constitution was proclaimed, exceedingly like a 
republic. The reduction of Dantzic and Thorn, the two most important 
possessions in the north of Europe, convinced the Poles that they had been 
duped. Catherine was not a woman to let others derive the sole advantage 
where anything was to be gained. Preparatory to active operations, she 
declared war against Poland. The diet resolved to resist; but, as usual, the 
Poles were divided among themselves. One party declared for Russia; and 
though the greater number declared for independence, they could not be 
brought to combine. Success after success was obtained by the Russian 
general; the empress 
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negotiated the details of another partition with Prussia; and the king and the 
diet were, as before, compelled to sanction it. By it the Russian frontier was 


extended to the centre of Lithuania and Volhinia; while the remainder of 
Great and a part of Little Poland were ceded to Frederick William. Much to 
the honour of Austria, she had no hand in this second iniquity. 


The territory of the republic was now reduced to about 4,000 square miles; 
and her army, by command of the czarina, was in future not to exceed 
fifteen thousand men. The Poles were never deficient in bravery; and they 
were, on this occasion, sensitive to the national shame. They felt that the 
narrow limits still allowed them would soon be passed, and that their 
remaining provinces were intended soon to be incorporated with the 
neighbouring states. A general insurrection was organised; an army 
voluntarily arose, and Kosciuszko placed himself at its head. For a time 
wonders were wrought by the patriots; though opposed by two great 
enemies — Russia and Prussia — they expelled the enemy from most of the 
fortresses; and even when Austria acceded to the coalition and took Cracow 
they were not desponding. To effect impossibilities, however, was an absurd 
attempt: the majority felt it to be so, and they sullenly received the foreign 
law. Kosciuszko was made prisoner; the last outworks of the last fortress 
were reduced; Warsaw capitulated; Stanislaus was deposed; and a third 
partition ended the existence of the Polish Republic. By it Austria had 
Cracow, with the country between the Pilitza, the Vistula, and the Bug. 
Prussia had Warsaw, with the territory to the banks of the Niemen. The rest, 
which, as usual, was the lion’s share, fell to Russia. 


War urith Turkey ( 1769-177 Jf A.D.) 


Tbe wars with this power occupied a considerable portion of Catherine’s 
reign; yet they were not originally sought by her. The Porte, at the 
suggestion of the French ambassador, whose master was anxious to divert 
her from her meditated encroachments on Poland, was, unfortunately for 
itself, induced to declare war against her. The Grand Seignior, indeed, was 
the ally of the republic; and he was one of the parties to guarantee its 
independence. But his dominions were not tranquil; the discipline of his 
armies was impaired, while that of the Russians was improving every day. 
Perhaps, however, he was ignorant of the disadvantages which must attend 
the prosecution of the war: certainly his pride was flattered by the 
insinuation that he held in his hands the balance of power in eastern and 


northern Europe. In 1769 hostilities commenced by the invasion of the 
Crimea, the khan of which was the vassal of the Porte. Azov and Taganrog 
were soon taken; Moldavia was entered; Servia was cleared of the Tatar 
allies. Before Kot-zim, however, Prince Galitzin received a check, and was 
forced to repass the Dniester. A second attempt on that important fortress 
was equally unsuccessful. But the Turks, who pursued too far, were 
vanquished in some isolated engagement; and the campaign of 1769 ended 
by the acquisition of Kotzim. 


The operations of the following year were much more decisive. Galitzin, 
disgusted by the arrogance of the favourite Orlov, resigned the command 
into abler hands than even his own — those of Count Romanzov. The 
reduction of Jassy and Brailov was preparatory to two great victories, which 
rendered the name of Romanzov forever memorable in the annals of his 
country. The first was on the banks of the Pruth. The Turks, in number 
eighty thousand, under the khan of the Crimea, were intrenched on a hill, in 
a position 
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too strong to be assailed. But after three weeks, they became wearied of 
their inactivity; and believing, from a feint of the Russian general, that he 
was about to retire, twenty thousand of them rushed down the hill. They 
were repulsed with terrible loss; the remainder carried dismay into the 
camp; and the Russians, taking advantage of the circumstances, ascended, 
forced the Intrenchments, killed many, compelled the rest to flee, and seized 
considerable booty, with thirty-eight pieces of cannon. Retreating towards 
the Danube, the Turks effected a junction with the grand vizir, whose army 
was thereby increased to 150,000. 


Unaware of its extent, Romanzov pursued with ardour, and was suddenly in 
the presence of his formidable competitor. His position was a critical one. 
The vizir was intrenched; and the khan, resolved to efface the shame of his 
recent defeat, wheeled round his left flank, and encamped behind him. 


Hence he could not move backwards or forwards. On the following day the 
vizir gave the signal of battle; and the contest raged for some hours with 
desperate fury. Annoyed at the perpetual discharges of the enemy’s artillery, 
which alarmingly thinned his ranks, the count ordered his men to fix their 
bayonets and rush on the intrenchments. Here the struggle was more deadly 
than before; but in the end numbers yielded to discipline and valour. The 
Turks fled, the vizir with them, leaving immense stores (among which were 
143 pieces of cannon) in the power of the victors, and nearly one-third of 
their number on the field. Romanzov now crossed the Dniester; one of his 
generals, Repnin, reduced Ismailov; the other, Panin, took the most 
important fortress, Bender, after a siege of three months; while a 
detachment from the main army seized the capital of Bessarabia. 


Nor were these the only successes of the year. Not satisfied with warfare on 
land, Catherine resolved to try her fortunes on the deep; and to do what 
none of her predecessors had ever dreamed — to send a powerful fleet into 
the Mediterranean, for the purpose of assailing her enemy in Greece. Many 
new ships were built; many English naval officers persuaded to command 
them, and to teach her seamen the arts by which the superiority of England 
had been so long maintained. The Greeks were impatient for the arrival of 
their coreligionists; the czarina’s gold had gained over the chiefs, and a 
general insurrection of the people was meditated. Her designs were truly 
gigantic — no less than to drive the Mohammedans from Europe. The fleet 
sailed, arrived in the Archipelago, disembarked both on the islands and the 
continent; and while the Turkish possessions were assailed on the Danube, 
they were equally perilled in these southern latitudes. 


A terrible warfare now commenced — the Greeks everywhere butchering 
the Mohammedans, the latter retaliating. A naval battle was inevitable; the 
hostile fleets met between Scio and Natolia: the engagement continued until 
night, to the manifest advantage of the Russians. That very night the 
Turkish admiral was so foolish as to run his ships into a narrow bay, in 
which he was instantly blockaded. Some fire-ships, sent by Vice-Admiral 
Elphin-stone, a Scotchman in the service of the empress, set all of them on 
fire; and at sunrise the following morning not a flag was to be seen. This 
blow sensibly afTected the Turks, especially as the appearance of the 
Russians in the Mediterranean had encouraged Tripoli, Egypt, and Syria to 


rebel against the Porte. Ali Bey, the governor of Egypt, an able, ambitious, 
and enterprising insurgent, was ready to assist his allies with all his might; 
but the incapacity yet egregious haughtiness of the Russian admiral, Alexis 
Orlov. prevented them from deriving much advantage from the union. The 
year, however, was one of brilliant success; and Catherine was so elated that 
she 
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built a magnificent palace, which she called after the bay in which the last 
victory was gained. 


In the spring of 1771, Orlov again resorted to the Mediterranean, where the 
Russian fleet still lay, with the intention of forcing the Dardanelles; while 
the armies on the Danube renewed their operations. The position of Turkey 
was, indeed, critical: not only was one-half of the empire in revolt, but the 
plague had alarmingly thinned the population. Fortunately, however, for this 
power, the same scourge found its way into the heart of Russia: its ravages 
were as fatal at Moscow as at Constantinople; and it no more spared the 
Christians on the Danube than it did the Mohammedans. This calamity 
slackened, but did not suspend operations. If the Russians were sometimes 
repulsed, the balance of success was decidedly in their favour. The famous 
lines of Perekop, from the Euxine to the sea of Azov were forced by Prince 
Dolgoruki, though they were defended by fifty thousand Tatars; the whole 
of the Crimea, one fortress excepted, was subdued; and the surname of 
Krim-ski, or Conqueror of the Crimea, was given to the victor. The country, 
however, was not incorporated with the empire: on the contrary, while it 
was declared independent of the Porte, it was proclaimed as merely under 
the protection of Russia. The khan, Selim Girai, being thus expelled, 
proceeded to Constantinople, where he died. The exertions of the fleet, 
however, did not correspond with those of the land forces: all that Orlov 
effected was to destroy the Turkish commerce on the Levant. 


During the year 1772 no hostilities were committed, and negotiations for 
peace were undertaken. Though the two contracting parties, which sent 
their representatives to Bucharest, could not agree on the conditions, both 
were anxious to recruit their strength, after the heavy losses they had 
sustained both by the sword and the plague. Catherine too had another 
motive for temporary inaction ; she was busily effecting the first partition of 
Poland. With the return of the following spring, however, the banks of the 
Danube were again the theatre of war; but this campaign was not destined 
to be so glorious as the one of 1771. Its opening was unfavourable for the 
Russians: while a body of fourteen thousand, under Prince Repuin, were 
crossing that river, they were surprised by one of the Turkish generals; 
many perished; about six hundred, with the prince himself, were made 
prisoners and sent to Constantinople. Shortly afterwards, Romanzov who 
had passed that river and was marching on Silistria, was compelled to 
retrace his steps. At Roskana a considerable body of his troops was defeated 
by the vizir. This harassing warfare — for the Turks carefully avoided a 
general action — thinned the ranks and, what is worse, depressed the spirits 
of the invaders. Romanzov was no less averse to such a risk. Nor did the 
fleet in the Mediterranean effect anything to counterbalance their indecisive 
yet destructive operations. Wliat little advantage there was belonged to the 
Turks. 


The campaign of 1774 promised to be more important than the preceding; 
and the Porte, from the rebellion of Pugatchev, was confident of success. 
Several actions on the Danube, which, however bravely contested, led to no 
result, were yet considered as indicative of a severe if not a decisive 
struggle. But the anticipation was groundless. Though several bodies of 
Tatars, who were to efYect a diversion in favour of Pugatchev, were 
defeated; though the Danube was crossed ; though twenty-five thousand of 
the Turks were repulsed by Soltikov, and another body still stronger by 
Suvarov, though the vizir himself was blockaded in Shumla — Europe was 
disappointed in its expectations; for negotiations were opened for a peace 
which was soon concluded. 
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By the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji (July, 1774) Russia obtained tiie free 
navigation of the Black Sea, the right of passage through the Danube, a 
large tract of land between the Bug and the Dnieper, witli the strong 
fortresses of Azov, Taganrog, Kertch, and Kinburn. The rest of the Crimea 
was ceded m — ‘not, indeed, to the Turks, but to its own khan, who, though 
declared independent, must of necessity be tlie creature of the empress, in 
whose hands those fortresses remained. They were the keys to his 
dominions, and even to the command of the Black Sea. A sum of money 
sufficient to defray the expenses of the war was also stipulated; but it was 
never paid. The advantages which Russia derived from the other articles 
were ample enough: among them, not the least, was the commerce of the 
Levant and of the Black Sea.” 


THE MIGHATION OF THE KALMUCKS 


It seemed as if Catherine’s reign was destined to be marked by the most 
extraordinary events, and one of them was this simultaneous departure of [a 
horde variously estimated at from three hundred thousand] to six hundred 
thousand Tatars, an example at the end of the eighteenth century of one of 
those great migratory movements which history never expected again to 
record. Catherihe was humiliated with having to furnish the example; it was 
in too striking contrast with that happiness which her philosophic friends 
said the human race enjoyed in her empire; and the peaceful migration of an 
indignant and angry people gave the formal lie to all the praises loud 
shouted by philanthropy. Our readers will not regret to find here were 
details of this unexpected event which suddenly made in the Russian 
Empire an empty spot, more than fifteen hundred versts in length, between 
Tzaritsin and Astraknan. These Tatars, known under the name of Kalmucks, 
were originally included in three principal tribes. At first subject to China, 
they had been frequently at war either with it or with themselves. One of 
their khans, Amusanan, defeated and pursued by the Chinese, had taken 
refuge at Tobolsk in Siberia, where he died about 1757. These troubles, 
whose origin dated back more than sixty years, had in 1696 caused a great 
number of Kalmucks of the three tribes to reunite, quit a country devastated 
by constant war, and seek new homes at the eastern extremity of the 
Russian Empire. 


They settled or located themselves in a vast stretch of territory close to the 
Caspian Sea, between the Ural and the Volga. The Chinese claimed that 
according to some ancient treaties Russia had to return all fugitive subjects, 
but received no reply except that there was nothing to prevent a wandering 
people from settling in waste places, a reply which seventy-five years later 
the Chinese made use of on their own part with advantage. Russia received 
these fugitive hordes and did not delay in getting service out of them. 
Another Tatar nation composed principally of Lesghians, who lived beyond 
Kisliar and were greedy for pillage, made frequent incursions into the 
empire and depopulated the border by the quantity of slaves they brought 
back with them. The new Kalmucks were charged with keeping them out 
and performed the duty if not with constant success, at least with a fidelity 


which did them great credit. The government felt that this permanent 
defence was more advantageous to it than a contribution necejssarily small 
and hard to collect would be; and consequently, guided a long time by this 
wise principle, it contented itself with taking annually from the Kalmucks a 
certain 
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number of men and horses for the light cavalry; but when once it deviated 
from a rule which it should never have broken, troubles began and the 
cupidity of its agents multiplied particular iniquities under pretext of 
collecting for the public funds. The Russian governors and even the minor 
officials were confirmed in the belief that everything was permitted them 
because they were sure that everything would be ignored. 


Several of the Kalmuck chiefs were treated with indignity. It was 
established as a state maxim that they had no right to complain against 
injustice; all protest was regarded as a crime. Finally the khan Ubashi, alive 
to his people’s misfortunes and wretched himself through the pride and 
rapacity of his oppressors who had taken his only son from him, dared to 
draw a picture of his sad position and wished to present it at St. Petersburg. 
But all means of getting there were closed to him. This attempt only 
a^ravated his fate and vengeance was now added to oppression. Here is 
exhibited a truly interesting spectacle. This numerous people who, by 
joining the Lesghians, could, especially in the condition that Russia then 
was, give it the greatest alarm and mete out terrible retaliation, had no 
thought of using force. They had come to seek peace and had been deprived 
of it, so they withdrew. They withdrew without making use of arms, at least 
none but what they were forced to by the necessity of defending themselves 
and of procuring what they stood in need of for themselves and their large 
herds in occupying a front about one hundred leagues wide over a route 
nearly twelve hundred leagues in length. 


a naval city abounded in ingenious mechanicians, who devised new engines 
for its defence. They erected on the walls circular machines, the interior of 
which was filled with several layers of yielding materials. These were set in 
rapid motion, and the darts and other missiles which struck upon them were 
either blunted and turned aside by the force of their rotation ; or, if they 
penetrated beyond the surface, were stopped by the soft substances within. 
The Macedonians raised towers upon the mole, which had now advanced to 
the island, equalling the wall in height, and by throwing bridges from them 
to the battlements, endeavoured to pass over into the city. The Tyrian 
mechanicians constructed long grappling-hooks, which they fastened to 
ropes, and, throwing them out to a distance, laid hold of the soldiers on the 
towers. If their bodies were caught, they were miserably mangled ; if the 
hook fixed itself on their shields, they were comj/elled either to abandon 
them, and expose their undefended bodies ; or if, from a feeling of military 
honour, they clung to them, they were dragged over the tower and 
precipitated to the ground. Others of the assailants met with the same fate, 
having been entangled in nets, which rendered them unable to use their 
hands. Masses of red-hot metal were thrown from the machines, which 
among the dense crowd never fell ineffectually. A new mode of annoyance 
was devised against those who attempted to scale the walls. Sand intensely 
heated in .shields of brass and iron was poured out upon them from above, 
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and, penetrating between the armour and the skin, inflicted such intolerable 
pain that the soldiers threw off their coats of mail, and were pierced by the 
arrows and lances from the wall. With long scythes fixed to the end of yard- 
arms, the Tyrians cut the ropes and thongs by which the battering-rams 
were worked. Towards the end of the day they sallied from the walls, armed 
with hatchets, and a deadly struggle took place on the bridges, which ended 
in the Macedonians being driven back. Diodorus and Curtius, who are 
supposed to follow Clitarchus the son of Dinon, a general of Alexander, 
represent him as meditating to abandon the siege and march on Egypt after 
this repulse. Tliis is not probable in itself, since his whole enterprise must 


The preparations for this journey were made with a secrecy which 
concealed them from Russia’s knowledge. A nomadic peo-ple travels with 
no other equipment than its herds, which furnish its drink and a portion of 
its nourishment. Obliged often to change locality in order to obtain graz-ing 
grounds, it might without arousing suspicion creep nearer and nearer the 
frontiers and even cross them without being stopped by detachments sent in 
pursuit. This is what happened. The preparations were furthered by the Ural 
Cossacks, who had experienced the same troubles with Russian officials 
and who were shortly to rise in open rebellion under Pugatchev. Further- ‘ 
»more the migration was carried out like all those of northeastern peoples 
— with this difference, however: the others came to Europe to invade 
realms and destroy and replace the inhabitants; while this one was returning 
to its ancestral home to reunite itself to the empire it had left at the end of 
the preceding century. In fact, while all known migrations have taken place 
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from the northeast and east to the west and south, this is the single 
exception which retrograded from west to east. 


It divided itself into several columns in order to have sufficient stretch of 
territory to pasture the herds, and the first column left the Volga on the 16th 
of December, 1770. This prodigious assemblage of men, women, and 
children, formed of more than eighty thousand families and taking with it 
an immense number of cattle, was after a few days on the march vainly 
attacked by the Russians, continued its journey, was sometimes obliged to 
use force in making its way, and on the 9th of August appeared in the 
Elenth country on the borders of China near the river Obi. Its progress may 
be calculated at about five leagues per day, a rate that seems almost 
incredible when one thinks of all that composed the body. They also had 
with them as prisoners a hundred Russian soldiers as well as an officer 
named Dudun who had commanded them, who is believed to have been 
French. It was indeed a strange destiny for this officer to be brought to 
China as the slave of a Kalmuck! 


The Kalmucks Reach China 


Ubashi, shortly after leaving the Volga, had informed the Chinese of the 
migration; and precautions were taken in advance that the arrival of such an 
enormous crowd should occasion no disorder. The emperor of China 
erected forts and redoubts in the most important places to watch the passing 
carefully and collect the necessary provisions. The Kalmucks, received like 
old subjects, found on arriving provision for clothing, food, and shelter. 
They were worn out by fatigue and in an extremely ragged condition. They 
had made their way north of the Caspian Sea, one division skirted the 
borders of Siberia to gain the fertile banks of the Irtish, the other kept 
farther south near the Usben country in order to reach that of the Elenths 
without crossing the Kobi desert, where no sustenance would have been 
found. 


They lost on the way more than a third of their number by fatigue, by 
sickness, and in the battles they were frequently obliged to wage, especially 
against the wandering Tatars. They were but four hundred thousand on 
arriving. To each family was assigned a piece of ground suitable as much 
for pasturage as for agriculture, to which the government desired that they 
should devote themselves — an efficient means of fixing a people and 
attaching it to the soil which it cultivates. Ubashi appeared at court and was 
received with honour. Twenty thousand other Tatar families who had 
accompanied Amusanan in his flight or were dispersed along the Siberian 
frontiers followed the example of the Tatars of the Volga, and returned to 
their old homes. The Chinese government seemed truly paternal in greeting 
these children whose long misfortunes finally brought them back to their 
ancestral homes. 


Catherine on learning of their departure became justly indignant against the 
Russian officials who by force of bad treatment had pushed the Kalmucks 
to this extremity; but the wrong was done, and it was impossible to right it. 
As soon as she knew what route they had taken she took measures to have 
the Peking government send them back. The emperor replied that these 
people were returning to their old homes, that he could not refuse them an 
asylum, and for the rest if she wished to know the reason of their flight shg 
had only to ask those who had overwhelmed these people, their chiefs, and 


even their khan with outrages and injustices. Catherine, despairing of 
bringing them back, was obliged to make use of several bodies of light 
troops to protect the frontiers the Kalmucks had recently left./ 
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INSURRECTIONS AND PRETENDERS 


[1774 A.D.J 


A riot in Moscow having clearly revealed the depths of barbarism in which 
were still plunged the lower classes of the capital — the domestic serfs, 
lack-eys, and factory-workers; the insurrection headed by Pugatchev will 
show what elements of disorder were still fermenting in the most remote 
provinces of the empire. The peasants upon whom fell the whole burden of 
state charges, as well as the exactions of proprietors and functionaries, 
dreamed in their ignorance of all sorts of impossible changes, and were 
always ready to follow impostors; many were the false Peters and Ivans and 
Pauls who 


started up with worthless claims to trade on the credulity of these simple 
minds, deeply imbued as they were with the distrust of “women on the 
throne.” The raskolniks, made sav-age and fanatical by previous 
persecutions, remained in their forests on the Volga, irreconcilable enemies 
of this second Roman empire that was stained with the blood of so many 
martyrs. The Cossacks of the Don and the Zaparogians of the Dnieper 
chafed under a yoke to which they were unused, and the pagan, Mussulman, 
or orthodox tribes of the Volga were but awaiting an opportunity to regain 
their former liberty and retake the lands occupied by the Russians. 


How little these various ungovernable elements could accomodate 
themselves to the conditions of a modern state has been shown, when, in 
1770, three hundred thousand of the Kalmuck-Turguts abandoned their 
encampments. Add to these malcontents a crowd of vagabonds of all sorts, 
ruined nobles, unfrocked monks, fugitive serfs, and pirates of the Volga, 
and it will be seen that Russia contained in its eastern portion all the 
materials necessary for an immense jacquerie, such as had before been 
unchained by the false Dmitri, or Stenka Radzin. 


It was the Cossacks of the Jaik, cruelly repressed after their insurrection in 
1766, who were to provide the rebel serfs with a leader in the person of 
Emilian Pugatchev, a raskolnik who had escaped from prison to Siberia. 
Passing himself off as Peter III, who had been rescued from the hands of the 
executioner, he raised the banner of the Holsteins and declared his intention 
of marching on St. Petersburg to punish his wife and place his son on the 
throne. With a following of but three hundred men he laid siege to the little 
fortress of Jaik. All the troops that were sent against him passed over to his 
side. He caused all the officers to be hanged, and put to death all the nobles 
in the towns through which he passed, capturing by means of such terrorisa- 
tion several small fortresses on the steppes. By his intimates who knew the 
secret of his origin, he was treated in private as a simple Cossack, but the 
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populations were deceived and received him with the ringing of bells. 
Certain Polish confederates who were captives in these regions organised 
for him a body of artillery. For nearly a year he kept Kazan and Orenburg in 
a state of terror, defeating all the generals that were sent against him. 
Peasants began to rise against the nobles, Tatars and other tribes against the 
Russians, until the bitterest of social wars was unchained in the whole 
Volga basin. Moscow with its one hundred thousand serfs was thrown into 
agitation; among the lower classes there was talk of liberty and 
extermination of the masters. Catherine II charged Alexander Bibikov to 
check the progress of sedition. 


Bibikov was aghast, on arriving at Kazan, to see the extent of the 
demoralisation. He set about reassuring the nobles and soothing the lower 
classes, but in letters to his wife he wrote: “Conditions are frightful, I fear 
all will go ill! ” Without great confidence in his own troops he decided to 
attack the impostor, whom he recognised as merely an instrument in the 
hands of the Cossacks. He defeated Pugatchev twice, once at Tatistchev and 
once at Kargula, dispersing his army and seizing his cannon. Bibikov died 
in the full flush of victory, but his lieutenants, Michelson, Collon-gues, and 
Galitzin, continued to pursue the vanquished pretender. Hunted to the lower 
Volga, Pugatchev suddenly ascended the river and pillaged and burned 
Kazan, but was afterwards defeated on the Kazanka. Descending the river 
he entered Saransk, Samara, and Tsaritsin, and though hotly pursued by his 
enemies took time to establish there new municipalities. Meanwhile the 
populations on the route to Moscow were awaiting his coming, and to meet 
this expectation innumerable Peter IIl’s and Pugatchevs arose, who at the 
head of furious bands went about assassinating proprietors and burning 
chateaux. It was high time that Pugatchev should be brought to justice. 
Tracked down between the Volga and the Jaik by Michelson and the 


indefatigable Suvarov, he was taken to Moscow, where the people were 
given the spectacle of his execution. 


These troubles had been a warning to Catherine IJ, and she still bore them 
in mind when she destroyed the Zaparogian Republic in 1775. The valiant 
tribes of the Dnieper, expulsed under Peter the Great and recalled under 
Anna Ivanovna, no longer recognised their former territory of Ukraine. 
Southern Russia, freed from the incursions of the Tatars, was rapidly being 
colonised; cities were springing up on all sides and the vast herb-covered 
steppes were becoming transformed into cultivated fields. The Zaparogians 
were highly displeased at the transformation, and wished to have their lands 
restored to them in their former condition. They protected the hdidarnaks 
who were constantly harassing the colonists, until Potemkin, the actual 
creator of ” new ” Russia, wearied of such uncomfortable neighbours, 
occupied on the empress’ order the sitcha and destroyed it. The malcontents 
fled for refuge to the lands of the sultan; the rest were organised into the 
Cossacks of the Black Sea, and in 1792 the island of Phanagoria and the 
southern shore of the sea of Azov were assigned to them as residence. Such 
was the end of the great Cossack uprising which is heard of to-day only in 
the songs of the kobzarsA 


FAVOURITISM UNDER CATHERINE II 


During the reign of Catherine favouritism attained a very wide 
development. In her Memoirs 9 we meet with the following characteristic 
passage which is not devoid of interest: ” I was endowed by nature with 
great sensitiveness, and an exterior which if not beautiful was, nevertheless, 
attractive; 
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I pleased from the first moment and did not require to employ for this 
purpose artifice or embellishments. By nature my soul was of such a 
sociable character that always when anyone had spent a quarter of an hour 
with me, he felt perfectly at ease and could converse with me as if he had 
known me for a long time. By my natural indulgence I inspired confidence 
in-those that had to do with me; because everyone was aware that nothing 
was pleasanter to me than to act benevolently and with the strictest honesty. 
I may venture to say (if I may be allowed thus to speak of myself) that I was 
like a knight of liberty and lawfulness; I had rather the soul of a man than 
that of a woman; but there was nothing repellent in this, for to the intellect 
and character of a man was united in me the charm of a most amiable 
woman. I trust I may be pardoned these words and expressions of my self- 
love : I use them counting them as true, and not desiring to screen myself 
by any false modesty. 


“T have said that I pleased; consequently half of the temptation that arises is 
already included in that fact itself; the other half in such cases naturally 
follows from the very essence of human nature, because to be subjected to 
temptation and to yield to it are very near to each other. Although the very 
highest principles of morality may be impressed on the mind, yet they soon 
become involved, and feelings appear which lead one immeasurably further 
than one thinks. For my part even until now I do not know how they can be 
averted. People perhaps may say that there is one means — flight; but there 


have failed had he left Tyre behind him, not only unconquered, but tri- 
umphant. 


The next day but one being calm, he ordered the ships on which the 
battering-rams were planted to be brought up against the wall, in which they 
soon made a breach. They then drew off, and two other ships were brought 
up on which the bridges and storming parties were placed. Admetus 
commanded one of these, Coenus the othei-, Alexander keeping himself in 
reserve with a body of his guards, to attack wherever an opening should be 
made. The triremes were directed at the same time to sail to both the 
harbours, that they might force an entrance, if the attention of the Tyrians 
should be absorbed by the main assault. The vessels which carried the 
machines for throwing darts, or whose decks were manned with archers, 
were commanded to sail round the island, and, approaching as near as 
possible to the walls, to distract the attention of the troops upon them by 
simultaneous attacks on many points. The conflict was short, when once the 
bridges were laid to the breach in the wall, and the Macedonian soldiers 
could advance over a firm and level surface. Admetus was the first who 
mounted ; he was killed by a lance at the moment of his setting foot upon 
the. wall, and died exhorting his soldiers to follow him. Alexander, with his 
guards, immediately entered and directed his march towards the palace, as 
the readiest access to the city. The Phoenician fleet had in the meantime 
burst the boom by which the Egyptian harbour was closed, and dismantled 
the Tyrian ships or driven them ashore. The Sidonian harbour had no such 
defence, and was easily entered by the Cyprian fleet. The city being thus 
occupied on all sides, the Tyrians assembled round the Agenorium, where 
they were attacked by Alexander and killed or put to flight. Many of the 
inhabitants shut themselves up in their houses and died by their own hands ; 
others awaited their fate at the doors of their houses ; many mounted to the 
roofs and thence flung down stones and whatever was at hand on the heads 
of the soldiery. 


are cases, positions, circumstances where flight is impossible; in fact where 
can one flee to, where seek a refuge, where turn aside amidst a court that 
makes a talk over the smallest action? And thus if you cannot flee, then in 
my opinion there is nothing more difficult than to shun that which is 
essentially pleasing to you. Believe me, all that may be said to you against 
this is hypocrisy and founded on a want of knowledge of the human heart. 
A man is not master over his own heart; he cannot at his will squeeze it in 
his fist and then set it free again.” 


Both contemporaries and posterity have not without foundation harshly 
judged favouritism under Catherine. One-sidedness and harshness of 
judgment in this respect have however deprived both contemporaries and 
immediate posterity of the possibility of dispassionately estimating the 
personality of the empress in general. Taking into consideration Catherine’s 
unusual capacities, the circumstances in which she was placed, and her 
temperament, it is impossible not to acknowledge that in accusing her we 
must not lose sight of the age in general and of the morals at the court in 
particular. Favouritism was no new apparition under Catherine. Almost the 
same state of things had arisen during the reign of Elizabeth Petrovna. A 
particularly unpleasant impression, however, is made by frequent changes 
of favourites. One after another in turn there were ” in favour”: Gregory 
Orlov, Vasiltchikov, Potemkin, Zavadovski, Zoritch, Korsakov, Lanskoi, 
Ermolov, Mamo-nov and Zubov. Both Russians and foreigners have harshly 
censured Catherine for the rapidity of these changes, which were 
unexpected and sometimes without any visible cause. On the other hand, 
even writers who are unfavourable to Catherine have praised her for the fact 
that not one of the favourites banished from the court was ever persecuted 
or punished, while history presents a multitude of examples of cruelty and 
extreme arbitrariness on the part of crowned women in parallel cases. 


It must be acknowledged, however, that favouritism, given the unbounded 
cupidity of Catherine’s favourites and of their relations, friends, and 
acquaintances, cost the treasury and the nation very dear.” 
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Under the influence of new favourites and other confidants, the second half 
of Catherine’s reign assumed an essentially different character as regards 
her actuating motives, although in the outward course of events a certain 
resemblance to the first half was preserved. When Catherine began to reign 
she had in mind a policy of peaceful splendour, advised also by Panin; she 
would willingly have secured the sovereignty of Poland by pacific means. It 
was only the force of circumstances which drew her into an undesired war. 


Now her ambition assumed a different direction; we behold her recklessly 
bent on high-handed conquests, taking the initiative and deliberately 
making plans to bring about new wars. And, as this has often proved the 
case when government is vested in a woman, the change was caused by the 
most intimate personal circumstances. It would be out of place here to relate 
in detail the paltriness of all the court intrigues. It will suffice to recall the 
fact that Catherine, weary of the brutal tyranny of Gregory Orlov, tried to 
shake off his yoke and only succeeded with difficulty in wrenching herself 
free. She sent him at the time of the plague to Moscow, much against his 
will, and his numerous enemies hardly concealed their hope that he might 
never return. The empress endeavoured to keep him at a distance when he 
returned, but he struggled to remain master of the field and to stand his 
ground, although he saw himself supplanted in her personal favour by an 
insignificant young officer of the guards called Vasiltchikov. 


The Rise of Potemkin 


When Catherine began after a time to feel ashamed of the insignificance of 
this young man, the much discussed General Gregory Alexandrovitch 
Potemkin, known to the empress in the days of her quarrels with her 
husband, knew how to take advantage of this favourable moment to force 
himself almost by violence into the long coveted position of her 
acknowledged and honoured favourite. The Orlovs tried for some time to 
wrest from him his sway over Catherine and over Russia, but they were 
obliged finally to give way, and retired to the ancient capital of the empire 
— which had remained the national capital, the capital of ancient Muscovy 
and the refuge of all who had reasons for avoiding the court. 


There is much in this strife that is characteristic of time and place. When 
Gregory Orlov was forced to start on his dangerous journey to Moscow, 
many hoped, as already pointed out, that he would never return. When he 
reappeared safe and sound and in excellent health, and it was feared that he 
might regain his lost position in the favour of the empress, many a shrewd 
man was unable to conceal his vexation. The distinguished German doctor, 
Tode, to whom may be ascribed practically all the expedient measures taken 
in Mos-cow against the plague, remained not only unrewarded, but was 
unable for a long time to obtain compensation for the loss of his wardrobe. 
When he finally expressed his astonishment thereat, one of the senators is 
said to have solved the riddle with the dry remark: ” Well, why did you 
bring the count back alive ? ” Then when Gregory Orlov got married in 
Moscow it was quite seriously proposed in the senate that the marriage 
should be dissolved as sinful, and that the fallen favourite and his wife 
should be shut up in peni-tential monasteries because they had married 
within the prohibited degrees. The empress, who had bestowed upon her 
former friend the title of prince as a consolation and a farewell, was angered 
by this decree and caused it to be revoked. However, in spite of the 
protection afforded him, Gregory Orlov came to a tragic end a few years 
later (1783). He died insane — as tradition 
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will have it, a violent death, one of the mysterious occurrences that will 
never be cleared up. 


But the empress Catherine, generally so acute, was singularly deceived 
concerning Potemkin, the Prince of Darkness, as he was afterwards called 
from a play on his name. He was the son of an insignificant nobleman of 
Smolensk, a retired major, and bore a name till then unknown in Russian 
history; a man of doubtful capabilities, ignorant, and in fact distinguished 
by nothing but a boundless and unscrupulous egotism, by an immense 
craving for coarse, extravagant pleasures, and by the nefarious energy with 
which he pursued his selfish desires. The first condition for his enjoyment 
of life was the power to exercise a boundless autocracy and to be able to 
tread under foot not only those who bowed before him but also those who 
attempted to resist him. 


The empress, however, as a woman and conscious of her unauthorised 
position, feeling the need of energetic support, saw in the man, whose 
almost gigantic frame seemed to betoken a titanic nature, something really 
extraordinary, and believed him destined to accomplish great deeds. Thus 
Potemkin retained his ascendancy even after he had withdrawn from her 
most intimate favours under the pretence of long-continued ill-health, and 
had thrust forward all sorts of handsome insignificant young men who were 
one after the other loaded with riches. Potemkin understood how to increase 
the distrust which the empress felt for her son, and to keep it constantly 
awake. He made her believe that she was continually surrounded by 
dangers; that he was the only one who would protect her, and more 
especially that he was the only one who would wish to so under all 
circumstances. On the other hand he flattered her vanity still more than her 
ambition by plans on an adventurously large scale, by fantastic pictures of 
fame and greatness which he suggested to her imagination. Thus, he pointed 
to the conquest of Constantinople, the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, 
the foundation of a Greek empire on the Bosporus, not as triumphs which 
one might hope to see realised in the future but as deeds which might and 
should be accomplished within the next few years. 


The general idea was not originated by Potemkin. Field-Marshal Munich 
had already pointed out to the empress that Constantinople was the 
necessary goal of Russian aspirations. But formerly an object so remote in 
time and place aroused but little interest. Now everything seemed to have 
advanced within grasp; the empress was to wear the crown of the new 
Greek empire during her lifetime; now the idea aroused in her the wildest 
enthusiasm. The very fact that no cautious statesman would consider these 
plans only made Potemkin appear all the greater in her eyes; his assurance 
raised him far above the everyday mediocrity of the others. 


The eldest grandson of the empress received the name of Alexander, the 
second the no less significant name of Constantine. The former was in due 
time to inherit the Greek crown from his grandmother. They took care in a 
manner which bordered on exaggeration to make prophesies, or to 
announce to the whole world the vast schemes with which they deluded 
themselves. The young prince was not christened according to the Russo- 
Greek but the somewhat different oriental-Greek ritual, as it was practised 
in the churches of his future empire. They tried to procure a Greek nurse for 
him, but as that did not succeed they at least chose one called Helen. Greek 
playfellows were found for him, and he learned modern Greek as if it were 
his mother tongue. 


Tiie fascination which Potemkin exercised over Catherine may be attri- 
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buted to her feeling of insecurity, to the support Potemkin promised her, and 
to the vast prospects he opened out for her ambition. There is one thing 
calculated to astonish us and that is that neitlier the empress nor Potemkin 
was able to realise how insufficient was the actual might of Russia at that 
time to carry out these gigantic schemes. It was scarcely surprising that 
Potemkin should be unable to judge of this, for he was an ignorant man, 
who was wanting in the most elementary political foresight and was besides 
no thinker. But how came it that Catherine should be so deceived, who had 


studied earnestly and had by that time accumulated a varied experience? 
How could it escape her that the comparatively limited financial resources 
of the empire, more especially, would prove quite inadequate, particularly 
as they were anything but well husbanded? They gave themselves up light- 
heartedly to the magic of the bank-note press and thus brought down im- 
told calamities upon Russia, as has been the case also in other countries. 
But this calamity did not stand alone; it is in fact not to be regarded as an 
independent manifestation, but rather as one of a whole series of necessary 
consequences of a premature effort of Russia to lay claim to a world-power 
of such magnitude and importance, before her might was fully established 
at home or had attained sufficient maturity. 


The fact that the forces of the empire must from that time be almost entirely 
devoted to the support of a foreign policy; that little, if anything, could be 
done for the development of culture and industry (and that only as a matter 
of secondary importance), that no consideration could be given to the most 
necessary reforms — none of these circumstances worked Russia such 
visible and tangible harm as the flooding of the country with unconsolidated 
paper money doomed in advance to depreciation; as matters stood, this was 
probably a greater evil. When Russia entered upon the grasping policy of 
Potemkin she began to lay out her future in advance, so to speak, and that 
on a scale utterly out of proportion to the actual gain which might be or 
which was in fact attained. The evils which resulted have continued to work 
themselves out down to the present day. As in this way the germs of a 
future power were constantly being sacrificed in order to conjure up power 
in the present by overdrawing the resources in hand, the real advancement 
of the empire was paralysed, and even the actual might in which they 
gloried remained partly a sham which certainly did not correspond with the 
reality. When later it became necessary for Russia to participate in the 
momentous struggles which involved the destiny of Europe, her power was 
not matured, concentrated, or husbanded at the decisive moment — as for 
instance the power of Prussia by Frederick William I; her future prospects 
were encum-bered by a heavy burden and by manifold obligations, the 
inner development was behind the times, and her financial position was 
shaken. It became 
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necessary continually to make fresh, feverish efforts, which always over- 
reached the possibilities of the present and which hindered the inner 
development afresh, involved the future deeper and deeper, and exhausted 
its resources.’/ 


The Official Status of tlie Favourite 


It may be deemed necessary in this place to explain what were the duties 
expected from and the distinguished honours paid to the favourites of 
Catherine. When her majesty had made choice of a new favourite, she 
created him her general aide-de-camp, in order that he might accompany 
her wherever she went, without incurring public censure. From that period 
the favourite occupied in the palace an apartment under that of his royal 
mistress, with which it communicated by a private staircase. The first day 
of his installation he received a present of 100,000 rubles, and every month 
he found 12,000 placed on his dressing-table. The marshal of the court was 
ordered to provide him a table of twenty-four covers, and to defray all his 
household expenses. The favourite was required to attend the empress 
wherever she went, and was not permitted to leave the palace without 
asking her consent. He was forbidden to converse familiarly with other 
women ; and if he went to dine with any of his friends, the absence of the 
mistress of the house was always required. 


Wlienever the empress cast her eyes on one of her subjects, with the design 
of raising him to the post of favourite, he was invited to dinner by some one 
of her female confidants, on whom she called as if it were by chance. There 
she would draw the new candidate into discourse, and judge how far he was 


worthy of her destined favour. When the opinion she had formed was 
favourable, a significant look apprised the confidant, who, in her turn, made 
it known to the object of her royal mistress’ pleasure. The next day he was 
examined as to the state of his health by the court physician, and as to some 
other particulars by Mademoiselle Protasov, one of the empress’ ladies, 
after which he accompanied her majesty to the Hermitage, and took 
possession of the apartment that had been prepared for his reception. These 
formalities began upon the choice of Potemkin, and were thenceforth 
constantly observed. 


When a favourite had lost the art of pleasing, there was also a particular 
manner of dismissing him. He received orders to travel, and from that 
moment all access to her majesty was denied him ; but he was sure of 
finding at the place of his retirement such splendid rewards as were worthy 
oi the mimificent pride of Catherine. It was a very remarkable feature in her 
character that none of her favourites incurred her hatred or vengeance, 
though several of them offended her, and their quitting office did not always 
depend on herself. 


Potemkin’ s Schemes of Conquest 


Potemkin’s rule commenced at the very time in which the Peace of 
Kutchuk-Kainardji was concluded (July, 1774). The disputes with Poland 
and the rebellion of Pugatchev were no sooner ended than he immediately 
violated every condition of that treaty, well knowing that the empress would 
approve of everything he might do. Dowlet Gerai, who was elected khan by 
the now independent Tatars, still remained much more favourably disposed 
to the Turks than to the Russians: the latter, therefore, by means of money 
and intrigues, raised up a pretender against him; and then, under pretence 
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of an armed mediation, a Russian army occupied a part of the Crimea, and 
seemed disposed to make tlie khan a prisoner, and to seize the whole 


province. Dowiet Gerai took refuge with the Turks in April, 1775, and 
Sahim Gerai, who was a mere creature of Russia, was elected in his stead, 
to the great satisfaction of the Russians, who foresaw that the majority of 
the Tatars would oppose the new khan, and thus furnish them with another 
pretext for a renewal of hostilities. A war with the Porte appeared 
unavoidable, and Romanzov received commands to collect a considerable 
army on the Dnieper, whilst Repnin in Constantinople was endeavouring to 
deceive the sultan, and Potemkin betrayed the unfortunate Sahim Gerai. 


By this time Potemkin had cased to be the personal favourite of the 
empress; but he himself recommended his successors in that post to her 
notice. Potemkin was indispensable to Catherine in consequence of those 
colossal undertakings which procured her the name of Great; and because 
the fear with which he inspired all her enemies secured to her the 
possession of the throne, which she withheld from her son Paul. Zavadovski 
had become the occupant of the apartments of the royal palace in 
November, 1776, and been created a major-general; as soon, however, as he 
fell under Potemkin’s suspicion, the latter authoritatively insisted upon his 
dismissal. Zavadovski had turned against his patron, and was an eager 
favourer of the Orlovs and Field-Marshal Romanzov. For this reason 
Potemkin succeeded in obtaining leave of absence for the favourite in July, 
1777, in order to provide during his temporary retirement a substitute who 
should eventually displace him. Potemkin had long before selected a Major 
Zoritch for his adjutant, who was politically insignificant, but very 
attractive in his hussar uniform, with a view to present him to the empress. 
Zavadovski had no sooner left the palace than he carried his design into 
effect, and the empress made Zoritch a colonel adjutant-general and her 
companion. At the expiration of nine months, he too fell under Potemkin’s 
displeasure, and was obliged to retire, for the empress was completely 
under the control of her minister. Next came Korsakov, a handsome 
sergeant in the guards, who was suddenly raised to the rank of aide-de- 
camp general. He too was indignant at Potemkin’s unboimded pride and 
avarice, but attempted in vain to open the eyes of the empress; he was 
obliged to yield to the influence of the indispensable tyrant after he had 
enjoyed the favour of the empress for fifteen months. 


The circumstances of the year 1778 were peculiarly favourable to the 
accomplishment of Potemkin’s plans of conquest, for war had broken out in 
the spring between France and England, and both powers were so fully 
occupied in the west that they had no leisure to attend to the concerns of the 
east. Potemkin, therefore, sent an army, commanded by Suvarov, against the 
Kuban and Bedjiak Tatars, whilst other Russians penetrated into the Crimea 
and were guilty of the most cruel devastations. This led to the seizure of 
some Russian ships in the straits of the Dardanelles on the part of the sultan, 
who was, however, unable to commence a war without the aid and co- 
operation of France. But that power, unwilling to break with Russia, 
insisted on mediating, and the sultan was forced to acquiesce. The result 
was that the Russian ships were restored, and the sultan formally recognised 
Sahim Gerai as the rightful ruler of the Crimea. 


Catherine was so pleased with the conduct of France on this occasion that 
she embraced with alacrity the plan of the armed neutrality, which was 
devised by the French minister Vergennes; and in 1780 she put herself at the 
head of that league which was joined by almost all the powers of Europe 
except Great Britain. It was formed for the purpose of resisting the right 
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asserted by the English navy to make prize of an enemy’s goods, or of 
goods shipped for an enemy’s port, wherever found, and even though 
covered by a neutral flag. The leading principle of the league was that free 
ships make free goods. Great Britain would not admit this; but at that time 
she did no more than expostulate with her good friend and ally the empress 
of Russia. It was not until the reign of Paul that she waged war for the 
maintenance of the opposite principle, which she later repudiated during the 
Crimean War. 


From this time forward, as we have seen, Potemkin, Voltaire, and a host of 
flatterers amused the empress with dreams of the restoration of a Byzantine 
empire, and the erection of a new capital on the Black Sea. Sahim Gerai 


Death of Admetus 


300 THE HISTORY OF PHffiNICIA 
[33a-323 B.C.] 


The Macedonians had been provoked by their obstinate resistance, and 
enraged at tlie recent murder of some of their comrades, as before 
mentioned, and little mercy was sliown. The aity was burnt ; eight thousand 
were killed, and the rest, with the exception of those to whom the Sidonians 
gave shelter on board their vessels, sold for slaves to the number of thirty 
thousand, including the mercenary troops. Two thousand are said to have 
been crucified, as a reprisal for the death of the Macedonian prisoners. The 
king and the chief magistrates, with the Carthaginian deputation, had taken 
refuge in the temple of Hercules, and their lives were spared. Alexander 
offered sacrifice to him and led a naval and military procession in his 
honour, accompanied with gymnastic games and a torch race. He 
consecrated also to Hercules the battering-ram which had made the first 
breach in the walls, and a Tyrian ship, sacred to the service of the god, 
which he had captured. And thus, after a siege of seven months, Tyre was 
taken in July of the year 332 B.C. Alexander replaced the population, which 
had been nearly exterminated, by colonists, of whom a considerable part 
were probably Carians, a nation closely allied to the Phcenicians. 


The capture of Tyre took place in July, that of Gaza in October. The 
following winter (331 B.C.) was occupied by Alexander in Egypt, partly in 
laying the foundation of Alexandria, which was destined to become the 
great commercial rival of the Phoenician cities. Having visited the oracle of 
Ammon, he returned in the ensuing spring to Tyre, where his fleet was 
assembled, sacrificed again to Hercules, detached one hundred Phoenician 
and Cyprian ships to the Peloponnesus, and appointed Coeranus as collector 
of the tribute of Phoenicia. 


After the battle of Arbela, Alexander incorporated Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Cilicia in one province, of which he gave the command to Menes. He had 


prized the slavish title of a lieutenant-colonel in the guards of a foreign 
empress more than that of prince of a nation to which the Russian czars for 
many years had been vassals, and he renounced the national costume of his 
people in order to glitter in a Russian uniform and wear the decorations of 
the order of St. Anne. Potemkin contrived every month to alienate him 
more and more from his people, till at last this miserable man was induced 
to lay down his khanate, from which he derived a revenue of three or four 
millions of rubles, in order, as he thought, to revel peacefully in the 
enjoyment of some hundred thousand rubles, which Potemkin was to pay 
him as the newly appointed Russian governor-general of Tauris, as the 
country was now to be called. Potemkin was too much accustomed to 
receive and not to give, and to contract debts without thinking of paying 
them, to give himself much concern about the payment of the promised 
salary, although the empress was led to believe that the yearly sum always 
charged to her was in reality regularly paid to the khan. 


The shamelessness of the Russian government on this occasion fully 
equalled the audacity of their manifestoes respecting the partition of Poland, 
or that of the state-papers of a Genz and a Talleyrand. In the Russian 
manifestoes published in April, 1783, it was made as clear as the sun to the 
Tatars that the empress and Potemkin were really proposing to confer upon 
them the most signal benefits. It was stated that the Tatars, as Russian 
subjects, were in future to be delivered from all the evils of their internal 
disputes, and by the incorporation of the Crimea, the Kuban, and the eastern 
Nogaians an end was to be put to those oppressions from which they had 
hitherto suffered from the Turks and the Russians alternately. What the 
correspondence was between these promises and the subsequent reality may 
be learned from all the works of travellers who visited these districts, and 
gave accounts of the Crimea and the Tatars a generation or two later. That 
numerous, free, and rich race of people, clothed in silks and of noble 
appearance, had then dwindled into a crowd of starving beggars; their 
magnificent tented cities had become gipsy encampments, and their houses 
and palaces exhibited mere masses of ruin and decay. 


These manifestoes, indeed, as is usually the case, were not intended for 
those to whom they were addressed, but merely to conceal in a cloud of 
words, from the eyes of those at a distance, the cruelties and bloodshed with 


which they were accompanied. The Tatars made an effort to defend their 
liberties, and their magnates made no secret of their dissatisfaction; 
Potemkin, therefore, had recourse to one of those heroic means which 
usually find defenders enough when they are applied for the support of the 
true faith and of autocratic government, and are only reviled and execrated 
in the hands of a Danton and a Robespierre. He proposed by a single 
massacre summarily to annihilate the malcontents, and to awe the rest into 
submission by the 
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ilread of a similar fate. Posorovski received express orders to make himself 
master of the malcontents, their families, and adherents, and put them all to 
the sword; he, however, possessed moral courage enough to decline the 
business of an executioner. Potemkin’s cousin was not so scrupulous. 
According to the accounts, whoso unanimous testimony we are obliged to 
follow, even when it appears to us incredible, Paul Potemkin caused above 
thirty thousand Tatars, of every age and sex, to be massacred in cold blood, 
and in this way ])rocured for his cousin the easily won title of the Taurian, 
and the place of grand-admiral of the Black Sea and governor-general of the 
new province of Tauris. 


The massacre in Tauris took place in April, 1783, and the Turks were 
unable to render any assistance to the Tatars without foreign support. 
Among the European powers, however, England was at that time fully 
occupied with the disturbances which in the following year brought Pitt to 
the helm of affairs; France was glad to see an end to the American war; 
Joseph II was bound by the Treaty of Tzarskoi Selo; Frederick II hoped to 
become master of Thorn and Dantzic, if Russia was well-disposed towards 
him; and Gusta\T.is III of Sweden was the only monarch who could have 
rendered any aid. In the very same year, however, Gustavus suffered 
himself to be induced to go to Friedrichsham, where he sold himself to the 
empress; nothing, therefore, was now left to the Turks but to yield to their 
destiny. The sultan did what had been done by the king of Poland a few 


years before; by his consent he changefl that into a righteous and legal 
possession which, being seized in the midst of peace, was previously a 
robbery. The whole territory of the Tatars, the Crimea, the island of Taman, 
and a great part of the Kuban were ceded to Russia, and a treaty of 
commerce was forced upon the Turks, by virtue of which the Russian 
consuls in the various ports of Turkey were erected into a power wholly 
independent of the government of the country. This treaty of commerce had 
been tlrawn up by Panin before he had been obliged to yield to the superior 
influence of Potemkin and withdraw from public affairs; and it was now 
concluded on the 10th of June, 1783. By virtue of this treaty the Turks were 
obliged to submit the decision of all mixed civil cases in which a Russian 
and a Turk were the respective parties, not to the local tribunals, nor to the 
higher authorities, nor to a court of arbitration, but to the Russian consul; 
and in all pecuniary transactions the claims of a Russian against a Turk 
were urged with much greater strictness than in those cases in which the 
Turk was the claimant and the Russian the debtor. 


In the eyes of the world, which regards only externals, Potemkin w-as now 
a great and admired statesman; and so absolute was his sway over the 
empress herself, that she not only tolerated his insolence, his total neglect of 
all pecuniary obligations, his tyranny over all classes, and his imperial 
expenditure and magnificence, but allowed him to help himself to an 
unlimited extent out of the coffers of the state. Potemkin on the one hand 
did homage to the empress as if she were a goddess, and on the other he 
suffered himself to treat her with the most insolent familiarity and rudeness. 
He would even saunter from his own apartments into hers in his dressing- 
gown and slippers, with his stockings hanging down and his legs bare. He 
went so far as to extort from those who enjoyed the empress’ favour a part 
of the money which they received from her, and yet he allowed poor Sahim 
Gerai to starve. He never paitl him the assigned pension of 100,000 rubles 
which was yearly debited to the empress’ account, and even the displeasure 
of Catherine could not induce him to bestow upon this Russian protege the 
simplest means of life. 
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The founding of a new Russo-Grecian capital, with which Potemkin now 
busied himself, was a magnificent piece of flattery for the empress, but for 
which she was unhappily obliged to pay too dear. Catherine indulged with 
Voltaire in those visionary schemes of a Utopian Greece, of a civilisation of 
which she and not the people was to be the source, of an enlightenment, 
industry, and trade to be carried into these conquered deserts by ukases and 
courtiers; Potemkin acted according to this fancy. He first erected a city 
with buildings of every description, and then sought for inhabitants, or 
forcibly drove them for a time from all quarters, when he wished to make a 
courtr spectacle of this theatrical city and to enchant the empress. It was of 
no consequence to him that his city fell to pieces and its inhabitants 
disappeared as soon as he turned away his eyes. The new city was called 
Kherson, a name long since obscured by that of Odessa; the empress 
granted 18,000,000 rubles, most of which, however, Potemkin diverted to 
his own private use. The situation was badly chosen, and yet this shadow of 
a capital was for a length of time charmed into existence by innumerable 
arts of fraud and open violence: and the deserts of which it was to be the 
metropolis were erected into a province, to which Potemkin gave the name 
of Catherine’s Glory (Slava Ekalharina). Another province, somewhat 
farther to the north, near the celebrated falls of the Kaidak, was also 
honoured with the name of the empress, and called lekatarinoslav. 


GENERAL StJ VAROV 


The general to whom Potemkin at this time assigned the congenial task of 
havoc and destruction in the country of the Nogaian Tatars and in Kuban 
was Suvarov, a man who from that period till the end of the century had the 
misfortune to be continually employed as the instrument of a murderous 
military despotism. In Poland he executed three times tho.se orders of 
annihilation which were i.s.sue(l from St. Petersburg. He destroyed the 
Turks and sacrificed the Russians by thousands at the will of Potemkin. He 
subsequently shared Paul’s hatred against the French and every thought of 
civil freedom, and performed the same kind of heroic deeds for that 
madman’s pleasure as he had previously done at the bidding of Potemkin. 
He was undoubtedly one of the greatest generals of modern times, but 
wholly destitute of humanity, for he sacrificed thousands without hesitation 
in order to secure a victory or storm a fortress, when either was calculated 
to produce a splendid effect though but for the moment. He not only 
flattered the empress, but even the common soldiers and their superstitions. 
Though he was a man of various knowledge, and harl made himself master 
of all the arts of life as practised in the highest society, he assumed at court 
the character of a sort of court-fool, and acted often as if he were mad, 
mereh’ in order to carry out some surprising piece of flattery. In the 
company of the common soldiers he affected the manners of the semi- 
barbarous Russian, lived as they did themselves, submitted to every 
privation which they might be called upon to endure, and knelt and prayed 
before every wayside image, often when the roads were deep with mud. 


THE FAVOURITES LANSKOI AND IERMOLOV 


At the time when a high-flown sentimentality was the fashion in Germany, 
and the empress was past fifty, she indulged in a fit of romantic love for the 
insipid and spiritless Lanskoi. This turn in her affections was very 
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agreeable to Potcmkin, for Lanskoi neither took up the cause of the destitute 
khan, nor yiekled to the allurements of the king of Prussia, the emperor 
Joseph II, or the English, when they were desirous of engaging him in 
affairs of state. Potemkin freely permitted the empress to indulge her 
visionary love for the wonderfully handsome and youthful face which 
captivated her affections, and did not grudge her, among the many gross 
and tiegrading scenes of her life, the enjoyment of one romantic passion, 
after the manner of Werther and Siegwart, from the year 1780 till July, 
1784. Catherine’s love for Lanskoi had been romantic in his life, and her 
sorrow at his death was not less extravagant; but notwithstanding all this 
ideality, she had been also careful to show him substantial proofs of her 
affection at the cost of the country. She bestowed upon him not only all 
possible titles, orders, and decorations — diamonds, plate, and collections 
of every kind, but he left behind him in cash a property of 7,000,000 rubles. 


The fantastic mourning for Lanskoi was no sooner evaporated than the 
empress allowed Potemkin, who presented candidates for every office, to 
supply her with a substitute for her departed lover. In order to exclude all 
other pretenders, Potemkin on every such occasion was prepared to fill the 
vacancy ; and with this view he had for some time made Lieutenant 
lermolov one of his adjutants. In 1785 this man became the declared 
favourite of the empress, and soon ventured to pursue a course which 
Lanskoi would never have thought of. He directed Catherine’s attention to 
the tyranny of Potemkin, and gave her some hints respecting his behaviour 
towards Sahim Gerai. The empress expressed her displeasure without 


naming the person who had made her acquainted with the unhappy fate of 
the khan; Potemkin, however easily guessed that no man in the empire 
would dare to speak ill of him to the empress except lermolov. He therefore 
threateningly replied, “That must have been said by the White Moor,” as he 
was accustomed to call lermolov on account of his fair countenance and flat 
nose. 


Catherine did not hesitate severely to reproach Potemkin for his harsh and 
unjust conduct towards the khan, and she even wavered for some months 
between her favourite and this son of the Titans, whom she regarded as her 
protector and the creator of her glory and her greatness. At the end of June, 
1786, a fresh scene occurred, by which the empress was compelled to 
declare either for the one or the other. lermolov had made a new attempt to 
alienate the empress from Potemkin; the latter, therefore, haughtily insisted 
that either lermolov or he must retire from her service; Catherine felt herself 
constrained to adhere to Potemkin, and lermolov went upon his travels. 
During the course of the year he had been loaded with riches, and on his 
departure he was furnished with’ 100,000 rubles and imperial 
recommendations to the Russian ambassadors at all the European courts. 
On the day after his departure Momonov, another adjutant of Potemkin, 
occupied his place. 


JOSEPH II VISITS CATHERINE; A SPECTACULAR TOUR 


About this period Potemkin repeatedly travelled from St. Petersburg to 
Tauris and back with all the expedition of a courier, whilst he was engaged 
in the building of Kherson, in order to prepare a splendid triumph for the 
empress. The neglected Sahim Gerai hastened thither to meet him and make 
him acquainted with the urgency of his wants; but Potemkin, instead of 
rendering him any assistance, banished him to Kaluga, where he fell into a 
state of the deepest poverty. He then conceived that he might find some 
relief from his fellow believers, and fled to Turkey, but the sultan caused 
him 
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to be arrested as a traitor and renegade at Khotin, to be conveyed to Rhodes, 
and there despatched by the bow-strhig (1787). The phan contemplated by 
Potemkin and the empress was to raise the grand duke Constantine, second 
grandson of the empress, to the dignity of emperor of Byzantium, at the 
expense of the Turks, and at the same tune to incorporate the kingdom of 
Poland with Russia. The new city of Kherson was no sooner ready for this 
grand theatrical representation than the empress was to travel thither to 
receive the homage of her new subjects, and to deceive the world by an 
ostentatious display of magnificence and pomp. 


Joseph II was invited to meet the empress in Kherson, in order to consult 
with her upon a partition of the Turkish Empire; but Constantine himself 
was in the first instance left at home. The luxiu-y and extravagance 
exhibited by Potemkin during the empress’ journey and the fetes prepared 
for her reception and entertainment at Kherson were worthy of the heaven- 
storming characters of the pair. They remind us of the extravagance of the 
Abassides and the descendants of Timur, with this difference — that 
civilisation and the arts were strangers to the people of the caliphs and of 
the Great Mogul. Never perhaps was there seen in monarchical Europe, 
where such things are not rare, such a gross abuse of the wealth and well- 
being of the people, and such insult cast on public opinion by a 
contemptible comedy, as on the occasion of this imperial progress. 


It began in January, 1787, and was continued night and day. To facilitate the 
journey by night, Potemkin had caused great piles of wood to be erected at 
every fifty perches, which were kindled at nightfall, and imparted to the 
whole district almost the brightness of day. On the sixth day the cortege 
reached Smolensk, and fourteen days afterwards Kiev, where the degraded 
Polish magnates, who made a trade of their nation, their honour, and their 
friendshij), were assembled to offer their homage to the empress and join in 
the revelry of her court. Potemkin himself had gone forward in advance in 
order to arrange the side-scenes of the theatre which he erected from St. 
Petersburg to Kherson. Deserts were peopled for the occasion; and palaces 
were raised in the trackless wild. The nakedness of the plains was disguised 
by villages built for the purpose of a day, and enlivened by fireworks. 


Chains of mountains were illuminated. Fine roads were opened by the army. 
Howling wildernesses were transformed into blooming gardens; and 
immense flocks and herds were driven to the sides of the road in order to 
delight the eyes of the empress in her hasty transit. The rocks in the Dnieper 
were sprung, that the empress might descend the stream as conveniently as 
she had travelled thither in the chamber of her sledge. At the beginning of 
May the whole party embarked on the river in fifteen’ splendid galleys at 
Krementshuk, and on the following day Stanislaus of Poland presented 
himself at Kaniev, in order, as it were, by his insipid and pitful character to 
serve as a foil to the monarchial splendour of a woman. He accepted an 
alms of 100,000 rubles for the expenses of his journey, was very graciously 
received by Potemkin, treated with coldness and indifference by the 
empress, and as if his royal Polish income was simply a Russian pension he 
begged for an augmentation. He was not ashamed to acknowledge to all the 
courts whose ambassadors accompanied the empress that he regarded his 
kingdom as a Russian province, for he besought the empress to grant the 
succession to his nephew and to his nation the free navigation of the 
Dnieper. As is customary in such cases, there was no lack of promises; but 
none of his petitions were reaUy granted, for it was impossible either to 
value or respect him, and in his situation he was incapable of inspiring fear. 


MEETING OF CATHERINE II OF RUSSIA AND JOSEPH II OF 
AUSTRIA (Painted for The Historians’ History of the World by Thiire de 
Thnilstrup) 
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The emperor Joseph, who had antieipated the arrival of his ally in Kherson, 
travelled to meet her as far as Kaidak, and returned with her. He soon 
perceived that slie was shamefully d(>luded by the appearance of 
prosperity, civilisation, and population, and that sot)n as she had ])assed 
through all was again to become empty and deserted. Like tiie villages, 


flocks, and men by the wayside, the new buildings in which the 
distinguished travellers passed their nights and the houses and shops in 
Kherson all vanished again when they had served their temporary pur])ose. 
It will not be regarded as incredible that 7,000,000 rubles were expended on 
the journey, when it is known that the throne itself, which was erected for 
the empress in what was called the admiralty at Kherson, cost 14,000. 
Catherine made a magnificent entry into the new city, passing under a 
triumphal arch, on which was inscribed in the Greek tongue, “The way to 
Byzantium.” 


OUTBREAK OF THE AUSTRO-RXISSIAN WAR WITH TURKEY 


After the meeting at Kherson the two imperial allies prepared to direct their 
forces against the whole extent of the Turkish frontier, from the Adriatic to 
the Black Sea. Care was taken, however, to furnish an excuse for the 
participation of Austria, by inciting the Turks to make the first attack; for 
only in such a case was Austria bound to furnish auxiliaries to the Russians. 
Tc this end Bulgakov, Catherine’s ambassador at Constantinople, was 
ordered by every means to excite commotions among the Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Walla-chians, and Slavonians, as well as in Egypt and in Asia 
Alinor. The Turks, justly incensed at these intrigues, insisted upon a distinct 
declaration of their views on the part of the Russians; and when they 
received for answer only the usual diplomatic subterfuge that the 
ambassador must wait for instructions from St. Petersburg, they 
immediately declared war, sent Bulgakov to the state prison of the Seven 
Towers, and nothing but the threatening interference of the English minister 
could have prevented them from inflicting summary vengeance upon him, 
to show their righteous displeasure at the conduct of his government. 
Catherine and Joseph had now gained their wishes. The Turks were the first 
to declare war, and a pretence was thus afforded to the Russians to call upon 
the Austrians for that aid which they were bound by treaty to render in case 
of an attack on the part of the Turks. 


Catherine published a manifesto, in which after a long enumeration of the 
pretended wrongs ascribed to the Porte, she added that, provoked by a 
conduct, in itself so offensive, she had, very unwillingly, been obliged to 
have recourse to arms, as the only means left her for the support of those 


broken the power of Tyre, but the commercial activity and maritime 
enterprise of PhcBuicia remained unimpaired. The Phoenicians followed his 
army on the march to India for the purposes of traffic, and loaded their 
beasts of burden on” their return through the desert of Gedrosia with the 
gum of the myrrh and the nard, which it yielded in such abundance as to 
scent the whole region with the fragrance which was diffused, as the army 
in its march crushed them under foot. Tlie Phoenicians are mentioned first, 
along with the Cyprians, Carians, and Egyptians, as composing the crews of 
the ships which were to sail down the Hydaspes to the Indian Ocean and 
thence to the mouth of the Euphrates and the Tigris. After his return to 
Babylon, he commanded forty-seven Pluenician vessels of various rates to 
be constructed and then taken to pieces, cmnfyiil overland to Thapsacus on 
the Euphrates, and put together again tluit tlh\ iiii<4ht descend the river to 
Babylon. They were manned from thr rinniioians engaged in the fishery of 
purple, and other seafaring people from the coast ; and M’herever in Syria 
or Palestine any one could be found possessed of nautical skill, if he were a 
freeman he was enlisted, if a slave purchased. It was one of his vast projects 
to colonise by their means the islands in the Persian Gulf and its seacoast — 
a region not le.ss fertile, says Arrian, than Phoenicia itself. His views of 
conquest extended to the whole Arabian peninsula — a country whose 
marshes, he was told, yielded cassia ; its trees, myrrh and frankincense ; and 
its shrubs, cinnamon. This scheme, with others still more gigantic, was 
rendered abortive by his death at Babylon in 323 B.C.* 


CHAPTER V. PHCENICIA UNDER THE GREEKS, THE ROMANS, 
AND THE SARACENS 


Ptolemy, to whom Egypt fell in the first division of Alexander’s empire, 
almost immediately attempted the conquest of Syria and Palestine, 
agreeably to the policy which the sovereigns of Egypt have always adopted, 
when that country has been ruled by an enterprising king. The forces which 
Antipater had left there were unequal to its defence, and Ptolemy easily 
made himself master of them, Jerusalem alone offering any resistance. He 
placed garrisons in the Phojnician cities, of which he kept possession till the 
year 315 B.C., when Antigonus, returning victorious from his war in 


rights which she had acquired at the price of so much bloocl, and to avenge 
her wounded dignity, suffering from the violence that had been used 
towards her minister at Constantinople ; that entirely innocent of all the 
calamities inevitably engendered by war, she relied with confidence, not 
only on the Almighty protection and the assistance of her allies, but on the 
prayers of the Christian world, for triumph in a cause so just as that which 
she was obliged to defend. This manifesto was soon followed up by a 
second, which declared that the Porte had arrogantly presumed to insist on a 
categorical answer to its absurd demands; and that the empress, forced to 
repel the aggression of the enemy of the Christian name, armed herself with 
confidence, under the protection of that just God who had so long and so 
powerfully shielded the Russian Empire. 


Had Potemkin been as great a general as he was capable of devising 
magnificent plans and playing the Russian tyrant, great things would have 
been accomplished in 1787, for all the preparations for the war had been 
made long 
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beforehand. Field-Marshal Romanzov was to share the command of the 
army with Potemkin; that is to say, he was to do all the work, and the other 
was to engross all the merit. Romanzov declined this thankless office, and 
Potemkin stood alone at the head of the army; but he did not succeed in 
deceiving posterity, for no one has ever ascribed to him what was effected 
by the officers under his command — by Repnin, Paul Potemkin, Suvarov, 
Kamenskoi, Galitzin, and Kutusov, all of whom became more or less 
renowned in later wars. Potemkin found in Suvarov precisely such an 
instrument as he needed ; for to that general the will of the empress or her 
favourite was in all cases a law paramount to all moral obligations, or any 
feelings of humanity. He was sent to Kinburn, the chief object of the 
campaign being apparently the siege of Otchakov, by the main body under 
Potemkin, whilst other divisions were despatched to observe the 
movements of the Tatars in the Kuban. 


Kinburn was a small fortress occupied by the Russians, and situated upon a 
promontory directly opposite to Otchakov, in and around which the Turkish 
army was stationed. The object of Suvarov’s mission was to frustrate the 
efforts of the Turkish fleet to land a division on the promontory of Kinburn; 
and he executed the task in a masterly manner. At first he remained 
perfectly quiet in the fortress, after having erected a battery at the extremity 
of the promontory, in order to cannonade the Turkish ships from the land, at 
the same moment in which they might be attacked by the Russian fleet. He 
allowed the Turks to proceed without molestation till they had disembarked 
from six thousand to seven thousand men ; he then sent a few regiments of 
Cossacks against them, and at the same time charged them at the head of 
two battalions of infantry with fixed bayonets, and exterminated them all. 
Immediately afterwards he employetl his battery against the Turkish fleet. 
The prince of Nassau-Siegen, who had the command of the Russian 
gunboats of Niolaiev, attacked the Turkish ships at the very entrance of 
what is called the Liman, and within range of Suvarov’s guns, to whose 
well-directed fire he was indebted for a great share of the advantages which 
he gained. 


The whole remaining part of the year 1787, as well as the spring and a great 
part of the summer of 1788, elapsed without anything important having 
been undertaken; the whole of the Russian land-forces were, however, 
directed towards the Bug, in order to push forward with the greatest 
expedition to the Danube. The Turks had already suffered defeats at sea and 
in the Caucasus. The Russian fleet in the Black Sea, which was almost 
wholly commanded by foreigners, nearly annihilated the Turkish navy; 
generals Tallitzin and Tekeli massacred the Tatars of the Kuban, and 
Tamara reduced Georgia and Lesghistan. In August, Potemkin at length 
marched against Otchakov, but very wisely left the whole conduct of the 
military operations to Suvarov, the victor of Kinburn. The Russian 
operations were delayed in expectation of an Austrian army, which, in 
connection with a Russian force under Soltikov, was to make an incursion 
into Moldavia. This delay was protracted till King Gustavus began to 
exhibit symptoms of making an attack on the provinces contiguous to 
Sweden, which were now deprived of means of defence. He had to revenge 
on Russia a long series of wrongs, crowned by the intolerable conduct of 


Catherine’s ambassador Razumovski, whom she had sent to form 
conspiracies against him, and to persecute and insult him in his own capital. 


THE SWEDISH WAR (1788-1790 A.D.) 


Gustavus III would also willingly have induced Denmark to take part in the 
movement against Russia ; in this, however, he was unsuccessful, although 
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supported by England and Prussia. Razumovski, the Russian ambassador, 
was ordered to leave Stockholm on the 23rd of J une, and went to the army 
in Finland. The king appeared as if he designed immediately to march 
against St. Petersburg, which excited no small concern in the minds of the 
government, because, in confident reliance on the king’s misunderstanding 
with the Swedish nobles, the whole of their good troops had been 
despatched to the frontiers of Turkey. 


The king of Sweden was acquainted with the feelings of his nobles, 
consequently with those of the generals and officers of his army; he 
therefore entleavoured to deprive the malcontents of the apparently legal 
point of a refusal to serve, by changing the offensive war which he 
contemplated into a defensive one, and for this purpose had recourse to a 
very childish subterfuge. There had been a long-existing dispute between 
the two countries respecting the bridge over the small river Kimmene, the 
boundary between the two states, whether it should be painted in Swedish 
or Russian colours; he provoked the Russians to maintain this disputed right 
by force of arms, and then proclaimed that he had been attacked by them, 
and was therefore justified in carrying on a defensive war without 
consulting the estates. We leave it undecided whether he took possession of 
the bridge by force, and thei’eby compelled the Russians to resist force by 
force ; or whether, as the best accounts allege, he caused some Swedes to be 
clothed in Russian uniforms in order to attack his own soldiers, and in this 
way to justify an offensive war. 


The distance from the river Kimmene to St. Petersburg is less than 150 
miles. There would have been no difficulty in storming the small fortresses 
of Viborg and Friedrichsham, which lay upon the route, and an unexpected 
attack from the sea might probably have led to the surprise and capture of 
Kronstadt and Kronslot, the former of which is less than twenty miles from 
the open waters, and the latter is situated on a sand-bank in the sea.’ The 
favourable moment, however, for an attack by sea had been already allowed 
to pass by the king’s brother Charles, duke of Sodermanland, who 
commanded the Swedish fleet, and by land the king was precipitate when 
he ought to have delayed, and hesitated when everything depended on 
rapidity. 


On the 22nd of June Duke Charles, with fifteen ships of the line and five 
frigates, had fallen in with three sail of Russian ships, to the north of the 
island of Gothland, which he ought to have captured, but was restrained by 
a feeling of reluctance to begin the war (which was then actually 
commenced), and immediately a superior Russian fleet appeared. Admiral 
Greig, an Englishman, commanded it; his fleet outnumbered the Swedish 
by two ships of the line and two frigates, and therefore the issue of the 
engagement between the two fleets which took place on the 17th of July 
was the less inglorious for the Swedes. They fell in with the Russians off 
the island of Hogland, and fought with great skill and courage; they lost, it 
is true, one of their line-of-battle ships, but took one of the Russian fleet in 
its stead; at length, however, they were compelled to seek for safety in the 
harbour of Sveaborg, where they were kept in a state of blockade by the 
Russians during the whole of the campaign. 


< The Swedes were not aware of the fortuitous advantage then offered them 
by a singular incident. Just before the Russian admiral received orders to 
weigh, the empress had given the command of a ship to the famous Paul 
Jones. As soon as the British officers in the Russian service heard of this 
appointment, they repaired in a body to the admiralty, and announced their 
determination to quit the squadron to which that pirate had been attached. 
By this act on their part seven or eight ships were left without officers, until 
the empress, smothering her resentment, withdrew Paul Jones from the 
squadron, under pretence of sending him to the Black Sea; but, fearing a 


repetition of so unpleasant a scene, she contrived to get rid of the daring 
adventurer altogether. H. w. — VOL. xvn. 2d 
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The secretary of the king’s embassy in St. Petersburg delivered such an 
extremely absurd ultimatum that no other answer was given than an order 
from the commandant to take his departure from the capital. Gustavus 
commanded armaments to be prepared and a commissariat to be provided, 
but left the whole superintendence to others, who neglected everything, and 
instead of preparing means to oppose entered into secret correspondence 
with the Russians. All this immediately appeared when the king at length 
resolved to storm the fortress of Friedrichsham. He found himself destitute 
of heavy artillery and other materials of war, which he supposed were all in 
readiness, and whilst the artillery was being slowly brought up by land, the 
nobles were devising the most shameful treason. 


It was arranged that Friedrichsham should be at once attacked both by sea 
and by land ; and Siegeroth had actually landed his troops and commenced 
operations when he suddenly received counter orders, because the troops 
which were with the king refused obedience. In these circumstances, 
Gustavus had no other alternative than to return to Stockholm, in order 
there to recover his royal dignity and power which he had lost at 
Friedrichsham. He entered Stockholm in September, and thenceforth 
occupied himself in preparing a coup d’ etat, which he accomplished on the 
17th of February in the following year. Meanwhile, his traitorous nobles 
had concluded a truce with Russia, which was so far advantageoas to 
Gustavus that it liberated his fleet from its captivity in the bay of Sveaborg. 
He was now dictator and autocrat; he had at command the means of 
prosecuting the war with Russia: but the favourable moment was past, and 
the Russians had already completed all their preparations by land and sea 
for the defence of their provinces bordering upon Sweden. Gustavus’ 
project of burning the Russian fleet in the harbour of Copenhagen was 
discovered beforehand, and brought him nothing but disgrace. When he 


again joined the army in Finland, his Swedes gave evidence of their 
attachment and courage ; but he himself again contrived to injure the 
success of the war by his interference in its conduct. In the murderous fights 
which ensued from the middle of June till the end of July, both the Russians 
and Swedes lost great numbers of men, without any other gain on either 
side than military renown. The Swedes in the meantime were unfortunate at 
sea, and could not have profited by their success had they been victorious 
by land. 


Admiral Ehrenswerd commanded the Swedish flotilla of flat-bottomed 
boats, constructed for navigating the rocky shallows of the coast, whilst the 
similar Russian fleet was under the orders of the prince of Nassau-Siegen, 
who had shortly before been commander of the Russian fleet in the Black 
Sea, I and had fallen into disputes with Potemkin, which led to his being 
sent to the ‘ Baltic. The Russian ships of the line were under the command 
of Admiral Tchitchakov, and had on board a considerable nmiiber of British 
naval officers of e.xperience. This fleet had on the 26th of June fallen in 
with that of the Swedes, which was so injured in an engagement between 
Bornholm and Gothland as to be obliged to return to Karlskrona. The 
unfortunate issue of the battle was generally ascribed to disloyalty on the 
part of some of the naval officers. 


The king still persisted in his determination of opening up a way for himself 
to St. Petersburg, and therefore of storming Friedrichsham. He himself 
directed the execution of the project, although he was, properly speaking, 
merely a volunteer with his army. By his interference he exposed the 
Swedish army to considerable loss, on the same day (August 24th) on 
which the Russian flotilla gained an important victory over the Swedes at 
Rogensalm. 
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Frieilrichsham, according to the king’s command, was to be stormed by the 
three generals, Siegroth, Kaulbart, and Platen; the assault, however, failed 


of success, and the Swedes were obliged to retire: their flotilla was twice 
beaten. The first victory of the Russians at Rogensalm was attributed to the 
prince of Nassau-Siegen, who, however, was accompanied by three or four 
persons who rendered him the same service which the British officers did to 
Admiral Tchitchakov. On the 1st of September the Swedish flotilla 
experienced a defeat at Hogfors, and the land army, commanded by the 
king, was there also compelled to retreat. The loss in human life was indeed 
great, but the real injury small, for the Swedish army continued till the 
beginning of winter to occupy its quarters on the frontiers of Russia. 


The Campaign of 1790 ; the Treaty of Vareln 


During the winter, Gustavus withdrew from his army, but he resumed his 
duties as commander in March, 1790, and was now careful to supply all the 
deficiencies of the two previous years. On the 15th of April, in Finland, he 
reduced the two important posts of Kiirnakoski and Pardakovski near 
Vilmanstrand ; his Swedes were victorious at Valkiala; and on the 30th 
repulsed the Russians in their attempt to recover the two posts just 
mentioned. On the 4th and 5th of May the Swedes were afterwards beaten 
at Aberfors by the Russian general Numsen, and lost twelve pieces of 
cannon. The king having again taken Pardakovski, the key of Savolax, 
immediately caused a portion of his land forces to embark in the flotilla, of 
which he himself assumed the command, and ordered the remainder of the 
army to press forward b.y the shore towards St. Petersburg, relying on the 
assistance of the fleet, whicli was to receive them on board in case of a 
defeat. The fleet consisted of nineteen large ships, twenty-seven galleys, 
and a number of gunboats, which in all mounted about two thousand guns. 
It was absolutely necessary to the execution of this adventurous undertaking 
that Friedrichsham should in all haste be reduced by storm. The king, 
having been successful on the 15th in a nav’al engagement, made his third 
attempt at storming the fortress on the 17th and iSth of May, and 
notwithstanding a great loss in men failed in effecting his object. Although 
the way by land thus remained barred, he nevertheless persisted in his 
design of terrifying the empress in her capital. 


Gustavus, having now embarked a greater number of Swedish troops than 
before, reached Viborg, and on the 2nd of June, 1790, disembarked a 
division of his army at Blorke, about forty miles from St. Petersburg. The 
whole success of this rash enterprise depended on his remaining master of 
the sea. In order to maintain this superioritj’, Duke Charles was to prevent 
the junction of the two Russian fleets, one of which was lying in Kronstadt 
and the other in Revel, and on the 3rd of June he was ordered to engage the 
division of the fleet in the former harbour. The Swedish fleet was no sooner 
thus withdrawn from its position than an opportunity was afforded to the 
Russians to form a junction between their two fleets, which actually took 
place on the day the duke entered the sound of Viborg (June 6th). The 
Swedish fleet was blockaded by the Russian squadrons, consisting, when 
united, of thirty ships of the line and eighteen frigates; the former, however, 
continued to keep up its comiection with the flotilla. It appears that both the 
Swedish fleets would have been entirely lost had the two Russian admirals 
been qualified for such a command. Captain Pelissier, who had served in 
Holland, is said to have given Admiral Tchitchakov advice which he ought 
to have followed, 
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liad he not been too obstinately attached to his own opinions; PeUssier even 
pointed out to generals Suchtelen and Soltikov the places where they ought 
to have erected their batteries in order effectually to bar the egress of the 
Swedish fleet from the bay; no attention, however, was paid to his advice. 
The prince of Nassau-Siegen proved himself to be in no respect superior as 
a commander to Tchitchakov. On the other hand, if the advice of Duke 
Charles had been adopted, the Russians would have been victorious without 
a battle; King Gustavus and Stedingk, however, rescued the honour of the 
Swedish name. 


The Swedes had now been closely shut up in the bay of Viborg for three 
weeks, and at the end of June were reduced to extremities; in the beginning 
of July a grand council of war was held. Duke Charles and many other 


members of the council recommended a capitulation, but the king and 
Stedingk were in favour of making a desperate effort to force their way 
through the enemy’s line. The attempt was accordingly made on the 3rd of 
July, and through Tchitchakov’s neglect it was so far successful, as it 
enabled the Swedish fleet to bring the blockading squadron to an 
engagement. But the Swedes lost in it not only seven ships of the line, three 
frigates, and more than thirty galleys and gunboats, but almost the whole of 
the royal guards, the queen’s regiment, and that of Ui^land, amounting to 
six thousand or seven thousand men, which had been put on board the fleet. 
Whilst the larger Swedish ships thus endeavoured to gain the open sea, the 
flotilla had withdrawn for safety into an arm of the gulf, which runs parallel 
to the shore and stretches towarcfe Friedrichsham. This inlet, called the 
sound of Suenske, is extremely difficult of access on the side towards 
Friedrichsham, in consequence of a group of rocky islands at its mouth, but 
it may be safely reached through the open harbour of Asph. By tliis way the 
prince of Nassau-Siegen determined to pass into the sound with the Russian 
flotilla, and attack the Swedes in their place of refuge. 


The latter were well protected from the attack of the Russian fleet by rocks, 
and when the prince gave orders for the assault, on the 9th, the sailors were 
so exhausted and Iiis orders for battle were so unskilful that the king of 
Sweden gained a splendid victory on that and the following day. The loss of 
the Russians was so great as to have surpassed any which they had suffered 
since the Seven Years’ War. Fifty-five vessels were captured, a number of 
others destroyed, and fourteen thousand Russians either taken prisoners or 
slain. In spite of this signal victory, the king of Sweden now awoke from his 
dream of humbling the pride and glory of Russia; already he began to cast 
his eyes towards France, and in the following year he dreamed his 
monarchical dream in favour of the French emigres. The idea of becoming 
the Godefroy de Bouillon of the aristocratic and monarchical crusade, 
which Burke at that time proclaimed in the English parliament and in his 
work on the French Revolution, had been awakened in his mind in 1790, 
and the empress of Russia, found means of confirming him in his visionary 
projects. Moreover his means were exhausted, and he therefore lent a 
favourable ear to the proposal of Galvez, the Spanish ambassador, who 
began to mediate for a peace between Sweden and Russia. 


This peace, concluded at Varela on the Kimmene on the 14th of August, 
1790, served to show how empty all Gustavus’ splendour was, and how 
unreal and inefficient were all the efforts he had made. It was now seen that 
all the blood had been shed to no purpose, and all the treasures of his very 
poor kingdom mischievously squandered, for everything remained on the 
footing on which it had been in the spring of 1788. 
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We now return to the war in which Austria and Russia were jointly engaged 
against Turkey. The whole Austrian army was ready to take the field at the 
end of the year 1787: it formed an immense cordon stretching from the 
mountains on the coast of the Adriatic Sea to the Carpathians, and consisted 
of a main boily and five divisions. Unhappily, the emperor Joseph was 
desirous of commanding the main army in person, under tlie unskilful 
direction of Lacy, his military Mentor, who, like his pupil Mack, was a good 
drill-sergeant, but no general. The main body consisted of 25,000 infantry 
and 22,000 horse, and the whole of the troops together amounted to 86,000 
cavalry and 245,000 foot, accompanied by 898 pieces of artillery. 


In February, 1788, Russia and Austria had simultaneously declared war 
against the Turks; but in August of that year England and Prussia entered 
into an alliance, the main object of which wa.s to place Prussia in a 
situation to prevent the aggrandisement of Austria, if necessary, by force of 
arms. Tliis, however, was superfluous in 1788, because the diversion 
effected by the king of Sweden prevented the Russians from proceeding 
with their usual rapidity, and the emperor Joseph by his presence with the 
army frustrated the effect of his immense armaments. The dissatisfaction 
with the whole conduct of the war became so general that Joseph was at 
length obliged earnestly to entreat Laudon, who had been the popular hero 
of the Austrians since the time of the Seven Years’ War, and whom the 


Babylonia, easily reduced the other towns of Phrenicia, and took Joppa and 
Gaza by storm, but met with an obstinate resistance from Tyre. 


Only eighteen years had elapsed since its desolation by Alexander, but the 
elastic power of commerce had repaired its strength, and though joined to 
the mainland by his mole, it was nearly as unassailable by an enemy that 
did not command the sea as while it remained an island. Antigonus 
blockaded it by land, and collecting a body of eight thousand wood-cutters 
and sawyers, felled the cedars and cypresses of Lebanon, which were 
conveyed to the coast by one thousand yoke of oxen, and fashioned into a 
fleet at Tripolis, Byblus, and Sidon. With the ships constructed in 
Phoenicia, Rhodes, and Cilicia, he reduced Tyre at the end of fifteen 
months. His son Demetrius, however, having advanced to Gaza, was totally 
defeated there (312 B.C.) by Ptolemy, who regained possession of the 
whole coast of Palestine and Phn?nicia, but was compelled almost 
immediately to resign it to Antigonus and retire into Egypt, having 
destroyed the fortifications of Akko (Acre), Joppa, Samaria, and Gaza, the 
first of which was the key of Syria, the second and third of Judea, and the 
fourth of Egypt. Having defeated the fleet of Ptolemy before Salamis in 
Cyprus, and reduced that island, which was a chief source of his naval 
power, Antigonus, in 307 B.C., with his son Demetrius, attempted without 
success the invasion of Egypt, and on their retreat Ptolemy again possessed 
himself for a short time of the seacoast of Phoenicia, with the exception of 
Sidon. False intelligence of a victory gained by Antigonus caused hira to 
make a truce with Sidon and withdraw into Egypt. By the battle of Ipsus 
(301 B.C.), in which Antigonus lost his life, his son Demetrius was 
dispossessed of the throne of Syria. He still, however, retained Cyprus, and 
having obtained possession of the harbours of 
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emperor had hitherto neither employed nor consulted, to assume the 
connnaud of the army in Croatia. 


Successes of Laudon (1788 A.B.) 


Laudon, having made an express stipulation that the emperor was not to 
interfere with his plans marched against the Turks, defeated them under the 
walls of Dubitza the very daj’ after he joined the army, and reduced that 
fortress; then, pushing into the heart of Bosnia, he compelled Novi to 
surrender, whilst the emperor himself was obliged to hasten to the aid of the 
army in the Bannat, which was very hard pressed by the Turks. The division 
under Wartensleben, which .should have supported it, had been driven back 
by the Turks, who succeeded, in consequence of an incomprehensible 
neglect on the part of the Austrians, in getting complete possession of the 
rocky bed through which the Danube has forced a passage at a distance of 
six-and-twenty miles above New Orsova. The pass, which is not more than 
a pistol-shot in width, is cormnanded by a fortified cleft in the rock, called 
Veterani’s Hole, and this post the Austrians should and could have 
maintained when the main body of the Turks appeared at Old Orsova on the 
7th of August; this, however, they neglected to do. The Austrian general 
suffered himself to be defeated and lost thirteen pieces of cannon, and as his 
communications with the main army were cut off, he was obliged to retreat 
so far that the garrison of this important post was left to its fate. The Turks 
sacrificed great numbers of men in order to seize this fastness, by the 
possession of which they immediately became masters of the whole 
navigation of the Danube as far down as Belgrade. As soon as the Danube 
was lost, the imperial army found itself threatened in the rear. 


Nothing but disaster attended the operations of Joseph and Wartensleben. 
The army under the prince of Coburg was somewhat less unfortunate. 
Khotin, which the Russians had captured in the last war without firing a 
shot, was 
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reduced by it after a most heroic resistance of three months; and this was 
the last exploit of a campaign in which thirty thousand Austrians fell in 
desultory skirmishes, and forty thousand were swept off by pestilence — 
losses but poorly compensated by the capture of Szabatch, Khotin, Dubitza, 
and Novi. Circumstances, however, afterwards proved more favourable. 
Jassy was taken; in October, the Russians were in possession of five 
districts of Moldavia and of several passes in Wallachia, and the main army 
was again able to extend the limits of its operations. Wartensleben sat down 
with a part of the army before Mahadia; and the emperor kept possession of 
the country from Pantchova to Semlin. 


Victories of Suvarov (178S-17S9 A.D.) 


After the massacre perpetrated by Suvarov upon the Turks on the 
promontory of Kinburn, the Russians had remained for a long time quiet; 
but by their possession of the coasts they effectually prevented the Turks 
from landing any troops, and by the capture of the island of Beresam 
wholly excluded them from the mouth of the Dnieper. It was not till late in 
the year 1788 that Potemkin summoned Suvarov from Kinburn to conduct 
the siege of Otchakov, where, however, he was wounded, and after his 
return to Kinburn the siege made very little progress. The avarice of 
Potemkin deprived the soldiers of the necessary supplies; and the dreadful 
cold and disease proved far more injurious to them than the attacks of their 
enemies. 


At length the frost became so intense that the men were obliged to exca- 
vate pits for dwellings, but the same frost also opened up a means of 
attacking the fortress and reducing it after the Russian fashion, that is, 
without regard to the sacrifice of thousands of men, a few weeks earlier 
than they could otherwise have done. The city is completely protected on 
the side towards the Black Sea by a marshy lake called Liman ; and now 
that the lake was frozen, Potemkin issued orders to storm the fortress from 
the sea side, where it was weakest. The Russians were cruelly sacrificed: 
one regiment was no sooner mowed down than another was compelled to 
advance, and above four thousand men were slain before the storming of 
Otchakov was effected (December 16th), an exploit which was afterwards 
extolled to heaven. The Russians, having at length borne down all 


resistance and forced their way into the city, were compensated for their 
losses and sufferings during the siege by three days’ murder and pillage; 
they put citizens and soldiers, men, women, and children to the sword 
without mercy or distinction. It is said that twenty thousand Turks perished 
in this massacre ; but this piece of Russian heroism, which was not 
performed by Potemkin himself but by others at his command, was also 
rewarded after the Russian fashion. Every soldier who had taken part in the 
siege received a medal of honour, whilst Potemkin, who had contributed 
nothing to its success, derived the only real advantage. The empress had 
previously deprived Razumovski of the office of hetman, which she now 
conferred upon Potemkin, who received in addition a present of 100,000 
rubles, besides what he had appropriated to himself out of the moneys 
destined for the besieging army, and what he had seized out of the rich 
booty which fell into his hands after the capture of the city. 


The death of the sultan Abd-el-Habed in April, 1789, made no change in the 
relations between the Turks and Russians. His successor, Selim, continued 
to prosecute the war, and Suvarov having recovered from the effects of his 
wound again joined Potemkin’s army, and was put at the head of the 
division which was to co-operate with the Austrians. Laudon had now the 
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command of the whole Austrian army ; the prince of Coburg, however, 
retained that of the division which was to keep open the communications 
with the Russians; and again he gave such numerous proofs of his 
incapacity to conduct any great undertakings, or even to help liimself out of 
trifling difficulties, that the history of the campaign of 1789 alone ought to 
have prevented the emperor Leopold from entrusting him with the 
command against the French, who possessed generals and soldiers of a very 
different kinct from those of the Turks. Selim III had succeeded in getting 
on foot a very considerable force which was destined to operate on the 
extreme point of Moldavia, where that country touches upon Transylvania, 
and is separated from Wallachia by a small river, which also divides the 


little town of Fokshani into two parts, one belonging to Jloldavia, and the 
other to Wallachia. Coburg was advancing thither slowly and methodically, 
when the Turkish army encamped in the neighbourhood of the town turned 
suddenly upon him, and filled him with such apprehensions of being 
completely shut in that, instead of boldly doing what Suvarov afterwards 
did, he anxiously besought that general’s speedy assistance. 


Suvarov’s army was lying at Belat in Moldavia; when the news reached him 
he at once began a march of between forty and fifty miles in a direct line 
over mountains, across ravines and pathless wilds, and in less than thirty-six 
hours reached the Austrians on the 30th of July, at five o’clock in the 
evening. At eleven that night he sent the plan of the attack upon the Turks, 
which was to commence at two in the morning, to the astonished prince, 
who had never heard of such rapidity of movement, or seen it equalled even 
on parade. The bewildered prince went three times to Suvarov’s quarters 
without having seen him; in the battle he made no claim to the supreme 
command, which should have belonged to him as the eldest general, but 
submitted as a subordinate to Suvarov’s orders. The Turks, to the number of 
between fifty and sixty thousand men, were in position at Fokshani when 
the Russians and Austrians with forty thousand men passed the river Purna 
and stormed their fortified camp, mounting the ramparts and driving them 
in at the point of the bayonet, as if they were assaulting ordinary field- 
works. The camp was taken in an hour, with the loss of about eight hundred 
men; the whole body of the Turkish infantry fell into disorder, their cavalry 
galloped off, were scattered in all directions, and pursued for some miles 
with the greatest impetuosity and vehement zeal. The whole of the baggage 
and artillery, all the stores collected in Fokshani, a hundred standards and 
seventy pieces of cannon, fell into the hands of the victors ; the Austrians 
exhibited the same zeal, pei‘ severance, and courage as the Russians, and 
had they possessed such a commander as Suvarov, they would have reaped 
immense fruits from the victory, but they became sensible, as early as 
August, that they were in want of a proper leader. 


Suvarov returned to Moldavia ; Coburg looked quietly on whilst the Turks 
were collecting a new army, and suffered the grand vizir to advance without 
obstruction in Wallachia. The Tiu-ks directed Hassan Pasha, who lay in 
Ismail, to make an expedition against Repnin, whilst the grand vizir was to 


march against Prince Coburg, who had taken up a position at Martinesti, on 
the river Rimnik. The news of this fresh attack no sooner reached the 
Austrian camp than Coburg, instead of attempting to help himself, again 
had recourse to Suvarov, who had already drawn nearer to Coburg from 
Belat. The grand vizir’s army, which had been estimated at one hundred 
thousand men, pushed forward rapidly by Braila (Ibrahil), and compelled 
the advanced posts of the prince to retire into their camp. Suvarov received 
the prince’s 
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letter on the 16th of September, immediately gave orders to march, and two 
days afterwards succeeded in forming a junction with the Austrians, at the 
very moment in which they were to have been attacked by the Turks. 


Austrian and Russian Valour; Austria’s Withdrawal (1789-1790 A.D.) 


The Austrians then proved anew that they were not to be surpassed when 
not commanded as usual by princes and privileged persons, who become 
generals whilst they sleep. Coburg, as he had previously done at Fokshani, 
totally relinquished the command at Martinesti to Suvarov, who 
immediately availed himself of the oversiglit of the Turks in not fortifying 
their camp before they offered battle, and attacked them by storm in their 
unfinished trenches. The issue was as glorious as it had been on the 31st of 
July at Fokshani; the contest, however, was more obstinately maintained. 
On this occasion the Russians formed the left wing, whilst the centre and 
right were occupied by the Austrians, whose admirably served artillery 
scattered the Turkish cavalry, which had made an attempt to surround and 
cut off the small body of the Russians. The victory in this dangerous and 
hard-fought battle was gained not merely by the courage, activity, and 
bayonets of the Austrian and Russian infantry, but especially by the great 
military skill of the commander. His orders to avoid the village of Bochsa, 
and first to drive the Turks out of the woods by which they were covered 
before commencing the main attack, have been greatly admired, and above 


all his prudence in not sacrificing the infantry in a blind storm, which was 
the more remarkable in a general accustomed to bring everything to a rapid 
determination. 


The victory was splendid, the booty immense, the Turkish army a second 
time utterly dispersed — a necessary consequence of the nature of its 
composition — and the number of killed and wountled much greater than at 
Fokshani. Prince Coburg, on account of this victory, in which he was 
entitled to little share, was created a field-marshal; Suvarov received the 
dignity of a count of the empire from the emperor Joseph, and the empress 
of Russia for once gave an honourable surname to a man who had really 
earned it by his personal services; she raised him to a level with her 
Tchesmian Orlov and her Taurian Potemkin, and called him Rimnikski, 
from the name of the river on the banks of which he had been victorious. 


The victory of Rimnik and the capture of Belgrade by Laudon on the 9th of 
October were the harbingers of greater success. Hassan Pasha, the Turkish 
high-admiral and celebrated conqueror of Egypt, whose confidence in his 
good fortune had encouraged him to assume the command of an army, was 
totally defeated at Tobak, in Bessarabia, by Prince Potemkin, and his 
discomfiture was followed by the surrender of Bender, Akerman, Kilia 
Nova, and Isatza, and by the investment of Ismail. At the same time the 
prince of Coburg took Bucharest and Hohenlohe, forcing the passes which 
lead into Wallachia, made himself master of Rimnik and Krajova. Laudon 
also reduced Semendria and Kladova, and blockaded Orsova, which, being 
situated in an island of the Danube, was inaccessible to regular attacks. By 
these conquests the allies became masters of the whole line of fortresses 
which covered the Turkish frontier; the three grand armies, originally 
separated by a vast extent of country, were rapidly converging to the same 
point, and threatened, by their united force, to overbear all opposition, and 
in another campaign to complete the subversion of the Ottoman empire in 
Europe. 


But in the midst of this successful career, the increasing ferment in the 
hereditary states of Austria, the rebellion in the Netherlands, and, still more, 
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the interposition of the maritime powers and Prussia, checked the hopes of 
Joseph at the very moment when his projects of aggrandisement seemed 
hastening to their completion. Justly alarmed at the successes of the two 
imperial courts, the three combined powers incited Poland to throw off the 
yoke of Russia, delivered the king of Sweden from Danish invasion, and 
laid the founilation of a general alliance for reducing the overgrown power 
of Austria and Russia. The king of Prussia even encouraged the rising 
discontents in Hungary, fomented the troubles which the impolitic 
innovations of Joseph had excited in the Netherlands, and, in the beginning 
of 1790, opened a negotiation with the Porte for the conclusion of an 
offensive alliance, intended not only to effect the restoration of the 
dominions conquered during the existing war, but even of the Crimea, and 
the territories dismembered by the two imperial courts from Poland. 


The only power to which Joseph might have turned as a counterpoise to this 
combination was France, from whose recent change of system he had 
flattered himself with hopes of a cordial support, and from which he had 
even received private largesses to a considerable amount. But now France 
was in the throes of her great revolution, and Joseph was left without a 
resource. Worn down by innumerable calamities and disease, he died in 
February, 1790; and his successor, Leopold, was fortunate enough to 
conclude a separate peace with the Porte. 


Russia Prosecutes the War; the Storm of Ismail (1790 A.D.) 


Russia continued to prosecute the war against the Turks without the aid of 
Austria. Ismail still held out, and Potemkin, who had been besieging it for 


seven months, began to grow impatient. Living in his camp like one of 
those satraps whom he even surpassed in luxury, he was surrounded by a 
crowd of courtiers and ladies, who exerted every effort to amuse him. One 
of these ladies, pretending to read the decrees of fate in the arrangement of 
a pack of cards, predicted that he would take the town at the end of three 
weeks. Potemkin answered, with a smile, that he had a method of divination 
far more infallible. He instantly sent orders to Suvarov to come from Galatz 
and take Ismail in three days. Suvarov arrived and took such measures as 
would seem to indicate that he designed a renewal of the regular siege; he 
drew together the scattered divisions of the troops, formed them into a large 
besieging army of about forty thousand men, and orderea the small Russian 
fleet to come into the neighbourhood of the city: but his real design was to 
follow the course he had successfully pursued before Otchakov, take 
advantage of the frost, and reduce the fortress by storm. 


Had not Ismail, according to ancient usage, been built without advanced 
works, even a general like Suvarov would scarcely have ventured on such 
an attack, which in the actual condition of the defences was attended by 
such murderous consequences. On the 21st of September the city was twice 
summoned, and on both occasions the garrison and inhabitants were 
threatened with the fate of Otchakov. The Turks, however, did not suffer 
themselves to be terrified into submission, and the fearful storm was 
commenced on the 22nd, at four o’clock in the morning. The wall was not 
mounted till eight o’clock, after an unexampled slaughter; but still the 
hottest part of the struggle took place in the city itself. Every street was 
converted into a fortress, every house became a redoubt, and it was twelve 
o’clock before the Russians, advancing through scenes of carnage anil 
desperate resistance, reached the market-place, where the Tatars of the 
Crimea were collected. 
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The Tatars fought for two hours with all the energy of despair, and after 
they had been all cut to pieces tlie struggle was still carried on by the Turks 


in the streets. Suvarov at length opened a passage for his cavalry through 
the gates into the devoted city ; they charged through the streets, and 
continued to cut down and massacre the people till four o’clock in the 
afternoon. At the conclusion of this dreadful butchery the Russians received 
the reward which had been promised them when they were led to the storm 
and to certain death, — the city was given up for three days to the mercy of 
the victorious troops. 


Suvarov himself, in his official report of this murderous enterprise, states 
that in the course of four days 33,000 Turks were either slain or mortally 
wounded, and 10,000 taken prisoners. He rates the loss of the Russians at 
2000 killed and 2500 wounded: a number wliich seems to us as improbably 
small as the usual accounts, which assign 15,000 as the Russian loss, seem 
exaggerated. There were two French emigres present at this storm, one of 
whom afterwards became celebrated as a Russian governor-general and 
French minister, and the other as a Russian general in the war against his 
countrymen. The first was the duke de Richelieu, or as he was then called 
de Fronsac, and the second the count de Langeron. Kutusov also served in 
this affair under Suvarov and led the sixth line of attack. 


European Intervention; (he Treaty of Jassy ( 179‘2 A.D.) 


About this time the whole diplomacy and aristocracy of Europe were busily 
employed in endeavouring to rescue the Turks, in order to check the 
dangerously rapid progress of the French and Polish revolutionists. There 
speedily grew up such a general desire as the English wished to promote — 
of two evils to choose the least — to secure and uphold the empire of the 
Turks and to let the nationality of Poland perish. Russia, however, declined 
the proffered mediation of England in the war with the Turks, as she had 
resolved for this time to give up her concjuests in Turkey in order to 
indemnify herself in Poland: she accepted merely the intervention of the 
friendly Danes. 


Potemkin and the empress were not unthankful for Suvarov’s servility, since 
he threw himself and all his services at their feet, and ascribed everything to 
them alone. Repnin, whom Potemkin left at the head of the army when he 
went to St. Petersliurg in October, 1790, pursued a very different course, 
doing more in two months than Potemkin had done in three years. He 


crossed the Danube with his army, pushed forward into Bulgaria, and 
caused the whole Turkish army to be attacked and beaten near Badadagh by 
Kutusov, after Gudovitch, the brother of him who had been the faithful 
aide-de- camp of Peter III, had completely put down the Tatars in the Kuban 
in January, 1791. At the head of forty thousand Russians, Repnin then 
advanced against one huntlred thousand Turks, under the command of the 
same vizir, Yussuf, who had fought with such success against the emperor 
Joseph in the Bannat. 


Potemkin eager to appropriate the impending victory, started with great 
expeditiousness from St. Petersburg when both armies were ready for battle 
(July, 1791). He took it for granted that Repnin would certainly await his 
arrival at the army ; but he did no such thing. He offered battle before the 
arrival of Potemkin, whose custom it was to enjoy the fruits in the gathering 
of which he had no share. The victory which Repnin gained over the great 
Turkish army in July at Matchin led to a violent altercation between him 
and Potemkin, who came too late to have any participation in the honours 
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of the day; Repnin, however, still remained in command of the army. 
Potemkin afterwards did everything in his power to prevent the peace for 
which Repnin was to negotiate, although he clearly saw that the course of 
events requiretl the Russians to give up this wholesale conquest of Turkish 
provinces. Happily, his death left Repnin ‘s hands free, and a treaty was 
concluded at Jassy on the 9th of January, 1792, between Russia and the 
Porte, by which the former acquired nothing more than the fortress of 
Otchakov, the surrounding territory from the Dniester to the Bug, and the 
protectorate of Georgia. 


THE DEATH OF POTEMKIN (1792 A.D.) ; SEGUES 
CHARACTERISATION 


Tyre and Sidon, reinforced his garrisons in those cities, when required by 
Seleucus to surrender them, as belonging to his kingdom of Syria, in the 
new division of territory consequent on the battle of Ipsus. During the war 
between them, terminated by the surrender of Demetrius in 287 B.C., 
Ptolemy, who had conquered Cyprus, appears quietly to have reoccupied 
PhcEnicia and retained it during his life. 


The possession of Phoenicia had become still more important to the kings 
of Syria, since Seleucus (300 B.C.) made Antioch on the Orontes, with the 
harbour of Seleucia at its mouth, a principal seat of his power. Hence a 
series of struggles between the Seleucidte and the Ptolemies during the 
latter part of the third century B.C. Ptolemy Euergetes, the third of the 
dynasty, had marched an army into Syria in the beginning of his reign (246 
B.C.), and had placed an Egyptian garrison in Seleucia, of which his son, 
Ptolemy Philopator, still kept possession, when Antiochus the Great 
undertook (218 B.C.) the reconquest of Syria and Phoenicia. He took 
Seleucia by assault ; Tyre and Akko were put into his hands by the 
treachery of Theodotus, Ptolemy’s lieutenant ; and Nicolaus, who 
commanded the Egyptian army and fleet, was defeated and driven to take 
refuge in Sidon. In the following year, however, Antiochus, having 
collected his forces at Raphia, between Gaza and the frontier of Egypt, was 
totally defeated by Ptolemy, and Phoenicia and Syria remained in the 
possession of the Egyptians till the death of Ptolemy and the succession of 
his infant son. 


In the year 203 B.C. Antiochus led an army into Syria and Palestine, and 
recovered possession of them. The Egyjjtians sent a force under Scopas, 
which gained some temporary advantages, but they were defeated at 
Panium and shut up in Sidon, where they were compelled to surrender. 
Thus Phoenicia once more (198 B.C.) fell under the power of Syria. 


Tyre suffered a severe blow, when Ptolemy Philadelphus constructed the 
harbour of Berenice on the Red Sea, and established a road with stations 
and watering places between that place and Coptos, reopening at the same 
time the canal which joined the Pelusiac branch of the Nile to the Gulf of 
Suez. The traffic of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, which had hitherto 
passed from Eloth and Ezion-geber across the Desert to Rhinocolura, and 


Not long after Potemkin’s arrival at Jassy, where his headquarters or, to 
speak more properly, his capital and his court were established, he was 
seized with a malignant fever, and presumed to treat it with the same 
haughty contempt with which he had long been used to treat his fellow men 
: he laughed at his physicians, and ate salt meat and raw tm-nips. His 
disease growing worse, he desired to be conveyed to Otchakov, his beloved 
conquest, but had not travelled more than a few miles before the air of his 
carriage seemed to stifle him. His cloak was spread by the road-side; he was 
laid on it, and there expired in the arms of his favourite niece Branicka. 
Catherine fainted three times when she heard of his death: it was necessary 
to bleed her; she was thought to be dying. She expressed almost as much 
grief as at the death of Lanskoi; but it was not the lover she regretted: it was 
the friend whose genius assimilated with her own, whom she considered as 
the support of her throne and the executor of her vast projects. Catherine, 
holding her usurped sceptre, was a woman and timid: .she was accustomed 
to behold in Potemkin a protector whose fortune and glory were intimately 
connected with her own. The character of this Russian vizir has been thus 
sketched by Count Segur, who, as ambassador to St. Petersburg, lived long 
in habits of intimacy with him: 


” Prince Gregory Alexandrovitch Potemkin was one of the most 
extraordinary men of his times; but in order to have played so conspicuous 
a part, he must have been born in Russia and have lived in the reign of 
Catherine II. In any other country, in any other time, with any sovereign, he 
would have been misplaced ; and it was a singular stroke of chance that 
created this man for the periotl that tallied with him, and brought together 
and combined all the circumstances with which he could tally. 


” In his person were collected the most opposite defects and advantages of 
every kind. He was avaricious and ostentatious, despotic and popular, 
inflexible and beneficent, haughty and obliging, politic and confiding, 
licentious and .superstitious, bold and timid, ambitious and indiscreet. 
Lavish of his bounties to his relations, his mistresses, and his favourites, yet 
frequently paying neither his household nor his creditors. His consequence 
always depended on a woman, and he was always unfaithful to her. Nothing 
could equal the activity of his mind or the indolence of his body. No 
dangers could appal his courage ; no difficulties force him to abandon his 


projects. But the success of an enterprise always brought with it disgust. He 
wearied the empire by the number of his posts and the extent of his power. 
He was himself fatigued with the burden of his existence; envious of all that 
he did not do, and sick of all that he did. Rest was not grateful to him, nor 
occupation pleasing. Ever3d;hing with him was desultory — business, 
pleasure, temper, carriage. In every company he had an embarrassed air, 
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and his presence was a restraint on every company. He was morose to all 
that stood in awe of him, and caressed all such as accosted him with 
familiarity. 


“Ever promising, seldom keeping his word, and never forgetting anything, 
none had read less than he — few people were better informed. He had 
talked with the skilful in all professions, in all the sciences, in every art. 
None better knew how to draw forth and appropriate to himself the 
knowledge of others. In conversation he would have astonished a scholar, 
an artist, an artisan, or a divine. His information was not deep, but it was 
very extensive. He never dived into a subject, but he spoke well on all 
subjects. 


” The inequality of his temper was productive of an inconceivable oddity in 
his desires, his conduct, and his manner of life. One while he formed the 
project of becoming duke of Courland; at another he thought of bestowing 
on himseh the crown of Poland. He frequently gave intimations of an 
intention to make himself a bishop or even a simple monk. He built a 
superb palace, and wanted to sell it before it was finished. One day he 
would dream of nothing but war; and only officers, Tatars, and Cossacks 
were admitted to him: the next day he was busied only with politics; he 
would partition the Ottoman Empire, and put in agitation all the cabinets of 
Europe. At other times, with nothing in his head but the court, dressed in a 
magnificent suit, covered with ribbons presented to him by every potentate, 


displaying diamonds of extraordinary magnitude and brilliance, he was 
giving superb entertainments without any cause. 


” He was sometimes known for a month, and in the face of all the town, to 
pass whole evenings at the apartments of a young woman, seeming to have 
alike forgotten all business and all decorum. Sometimes also, for several 
weeks successively, shut up in his room with his nieces and several men 
whom he honoured with his intimacy, he would lounge on a sofa, without 
speaking, playing at chess, or at cards, with his legs bare, his shirt collar 
unbuttoned, in a morning gown, with a thoughtful front, his eyebrows knit, 
and presenting to the view of strangers, who came to see him, the figure of 
a rough and squalid Cossack. These singularities often put the empress out 
of humour, but rendered him more interesting to her. In his youth he had 
pleased her by the ardour of his passion, his valour, and his masculine 
beauty. Being arrived at maturity, he charmed her still by flattering her 
pride, calming her apprehensions, confirming her power, and caressing her 
fancies of oriental empire, the expulsion of the barbarians, and the 
restoration of the Grecian republics. 


” Potemkin began everything, completed nothing, disordered the finances, 
disorganised the army, depopulated his country, and enriched it with other 
deserts. The fame of the empress was increased by his conquests. The 
admiration they excited was for her; and the hatred they raised, for her 
minister. Posterity, more equitable, will perhaps divide between them both 
the glory of the successes and the severity of the reproaches. It will not 
bestow on Potemkin the title of a great man; but it will mention him as an 
extraordinary person; and, to draw his picture with accuracy, he might be 
represented as the real emblem, as the living image of the Russian Empire. 
For, in fact, he was colossal like Russia. In his mind, as in that country, 
were cultivated districts and desert plains. It also partook of the Asiatic, the 
European, the Tatar, and the Cossack ; the rudeness of the eleventh century, 
and the corruption of the eighteenth; the surface of the arts, and the 
ignorance of the cloisters; an outside of civilisation, and many traces of 
barbarism.”/ 
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THE QUESTION OF THE IMPERIAL SUCCESSION 


Some time before the death of Potemkin, Catherine had begun proceedings 
intended to bar the czarevitch Paul from the imperial succession.” She was 
by no means the cruel, heartless mother that many writers are inclined to 
represent; but she knew her son thoroughly well, and foreseeing how 
destructive of all good his reign would be she could not think without fear 
of how the empire, which under her rule had made such rapid strides in the 
path of prosperity, glory, and civilisation, would after her remain without 
any guarantee for the stability and durability of its existence. With the 
intention of preserving the country from such a misfortune, Catherine 
wished to make over the throne to the grand duke Alexander Pavlovitch and 
therefore the setting aside of the czarevitch appeared in her eyes a state 
necessity. Meanwhile it is sufficiently well known that Catherine had long 
been accustomed to place the interests of the state above everything and to 
sacrifice to them all other considerations and feelings; therefore the 
difficulties with which so daring an administrative step was doubtless 
accompanied could not stop the creator of the changes of the year 1762. ” 
Obstacles are created in this world,” Catherine once wrote, “in order that 
persons of merit may set them aside and thus add to their reputation; that is 
the meaning of obstacles.” Circumstances were also favourable to this new 
change contemplated by Catherine, for at that time no law existed that 
exactly established the order of succession to the throne. The statute of 
Peter the Great of the year 1722 was still maintained in full power, and by 
this statute the reigning Russian sovereigns had the right of naming anyone 
they liked as their successors to the throne according to their own judgment, 
without being restrained by any ancient right of primogeniture; and in cases 
where the heir already designated showed himself incapable, he could be 
removed from the throne. 


The diary of Krapovitski can serve as a proof that in the year 1787, after 
Catherine’s return from her travels in the south of Russia, the question as to 
the necessity of changing the succession to the throne had already matured 
in the mind of the empress; she entered upon the historical study of the 
matter and read ” the right of will of monarchs.” On the 20th of August, in 


connection with this same question, Catherine discussed with her secretary 
the extent to which the misfortunes of the czarevitch Paul Petrovitch had 
been caused by the false opinion that as eldest son the throne must belong 
to him. Further, on the 25th of August, Krapovitski writes: ” Ukases as to 
the heirs to the throne, named since the time of Catherine I, have been 
asked for, and in the explanations a sort of displeasure was manifested.” To 
what conclusions the historical study of the measures taken by Peter the 
Great led Catherine may be seen from the context of the following remarks, 
written by the empress’ own hand : 


” Tt must be acknowledged that the parent is unhappy who sees himself 
obliged for the safeguard of the public good to remove his offspring. This is 
a condition which accompanies or is joined to the autocratic and parental 
power. And thus I esteem that the most wise monarch Peter I had 
doubtlessly the strongest reasons for the removal of his ungrateful, 
disobedient, and incapable son, who was filled with hatred, malice, and 
viperous envy against him. He sought to find some particle of evil in his 
father’s deeds and actions which were conceived in the spirit of good, he 
listened to flatterers, shut his ears to the truth, and nothing was so pleasing 
to him as to hear his most glorious father defamed and spoken evil of. He 
himself was a sluggard, a 
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coward, double-faced, unstable, gloomy, timid, drunken, passionate, 
obstinate, bigoted, ignorant man, of most mediocre intelligence and of weak 
health.” 


Independent of these remarks, Catherine’s ideas are even more clearly 
expressed in other rough draughts concerning the Greek project and written 
in her own hand. She writes as follows: “Should the successes of the war 
give Russia the means and occasion to drive out completely the enemies of 
the name of Christ from the European frontiers, then Russia, in return for 
such an entirely Christian service rendered to the human race, would 


reserve to herself the restoration on the ruins of the barbaric power, of the 
ancient Greek Empire. Russia would promise to leave such an empire 
incomplete independence, to entrust and give it up to the young Russian 
grand duke Constantine Pavlovitch, who must then give his promi.se not to 
make in any case any hereditary or other pretensions to the succession of all 
the Russias, as equally his brother must do in regard to the Greek 
succession.” All these writings clearly testify that at the time of the second 
Turkish war the empress Catherine had definitively come to the conclusion 
that the welfare of the state required the setting aside from the succession of 
the czarevitch Paul Petrovitch and his replacement by the grand duke 
Alexander Pavlovitch. 


Meanwhile the czarevitch on his part did all that was possible to justify in 
the eyes of Russia Catherine’s intentions to exclude him from the throne. A 
contemporary who was in close relations with him, T. V. Rostopschin writes 
as follows: ” It is impossible to see without shuddering and pity what the 
grand duke’s father does; it is as if he sought for every means of inspiring 
hatred and disgust. He has taken it into his head that disrespect and neglect 
are shown to him; therefore for this reason, he catches and cavils at 
everything and punishes without distinction. Every day one only hears of 
violence, of quarrels about trifles of which any private individual would be 
ashamed. He sees a revolution everywhere; he sees Jacobite in everything.” 


Catherine’s correspondence shows that already in the year 1791 the plan of 
excluding the czarevitch Paul from the throne was no secret to those who 
were in her intimacy. On the 1st of September, 1791, the empress in a letter 
to Grimm expresses herself quite definitely on the matter; in relating her 
supposition as to the consequences of the French Revolution, she writes: ” 
But this will not be in my time and, I hope, not in the time of Alexander.” 
Finally on the 14th of August, 1792, Catherine communicates to Grimm 
considerations which allow the nomination of Alexander as heir to be 
regarded as a matter settled. “Why should the coronation be hurried on?” 
writes she; ” in the words of Solomon there is a time for everything. First 
we will marry Alexander, and then we will crown him with all possible 
ceremonies, solemnities, and popular festivities. Oh, how happy he will be 
himself, and how happy others will be with him! ” The following letter 
addressed by Catherine to Count V. P. Mussin-Pushkin on the 14th of 


September, 1792, written by the empress’ own hand, is characteristic of the 
relations which subsisted at that time between the czarevitch Paul 
Petrovitch and his mother: 


Count Valentine Platonovitch : 


I herewith enclose a copy of Kushilev’.s letter to the governor of this town 
in which he says that the czarevitch has been pleased to order that more 
than half of the Alexandrovski square, as the plan sent by him to the 
governor indicates, should be given up to a certain merchant. The order 
itself is a mad one and of the greatest insolence. Tell Kushilev to come to 
you and tell him in my name that if he again dares to send such letters 
anywhere 1 will send him where the ravens will not have to seek for his 
bones ; and tell the grand duke that in future he is not to send any orders by 
vou at anyone’s request. 


September 17th, 1793. CathebihB. 


Find out beforehand if this was certainly written by the grand duke. 
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In the year 1794 the empress had recourse to decisive measures for the 
accompHshmeut of the projected change and notified to the council her 
intention of setting aside her son Paul as her successor giving as reasons his 
character and his incapacity. The entire council was ready to submit to this 
decision, but was stopped by Count V. P. Mussin-Pushkin, who said that the 
character and instincts of the heir might change when he became emperor; 
these remarks put a stop to Catherine’s intention of declaring her grandson 
Alexander as her successor, and for a time the matter rested there. But the 
opposition that Catherine met with in the council naturally did not stop her 
in the pursuit of the aim she had in view. As has already been observed, 
obstacles, in her opinion, are only created in order that they may be set 
aside by persons of merit ; guided by such principles, the empress remained 


true to herself and to the matter that was so close to her heart and continued 
to seek for fresh ways of carrying through her intentions.*/ Nevertheless all 
her efforts failed in the end, and, as we shall see, Catherine’s son succeeded 
her in due course./ 


THE LAST OF THE FAVOURITES 


Plato Zubov, the twelfth and last of Catherine’s avowed favourites, 
succeeded in some degree to the position which Potemkin had held as a sort 
of vice-emperor. Zubov had superseded Momonov, who, soon wearying of 
the faded charms of a mistress of sixty, became enamoured of the young 
princess Sherbatov, and had the courage to avow it and ask permission to 
marry her. Catherine had pride and generosity enough to grant his request 
without any reproaches. She saw him married at court to the object of his 
affection, and sent him to Moscow loaded with presents. But it was 
currently reported that Momonov was so imprudent as to mention to his 
wife some particulars of his interviews with the empress, and that she 
divulged them with a levity which Catherine could not forgive. One night, 
when the husband and wife were gone to rest, the master of the police at 
Moscow entered their chamber; and, after showing them an order from her 
majesty, left them in the hands of six women, and retired to an adjoining 
room. Then the six women, or rather the six men dressed as women, seized 
the babbling lady, and having completely stripped her, flogged her with rods 
in the presence of Momonovy, whom they forced to kneel down during the 
ceremony. When the chastisement was over, the police-master re-entered 
the room and said: “This is the way the empress punishes a first 
indiscretion. For the second, people are sent to Siberia.” 


It was in the spring of 1789, when the empress was at Tsarsko Selo, that 
Momonov was married and dismissed. Lieutenant Zubov commanded the 
detachment of horse-guards in attendance, and being the only young officer 
in sight he owed his preferment to that fortunate circumstance. Nicholas 
Soltikov, to whom he was distantly related, and who was at that time in 
high credit, took pains to promote his interest, hoping to find in him a 
protector against Potemkin, whom he heartily disliked. After some secret 
conferences in presence of the Mentor, Zubov was approved, and sent for 
more ample information to Mademoiselle Protasov and the empress’ 
physician. The account they gave must have been favourable, for he was 
named aide-de-camp to the empress, received a present of a hundred 
thousand roubles (£10,000) to furnish him with linen, and was installed in 
the apartment of the favourites with all the customary advantages. 


The next day this young man was seen familiarly offering his arm to his 
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sovereign, equipped in his new uniform, with a large hat and feather on his 
head, attended by his patron and the great men of the empire, who walked 
behind him with their hats off, though the day before he had danced 
attendance in their antechambers. His own were now filled with aged 
generals and ministers of long service, all of whom bent the knee before 
him. He was a genius discerned by the piercing eye of Catherine; the 
treasures of the empire were lavished on him, and the conduct of the 
empress was sanctioned by the meanness and the shameful assiduities of 
her courtiers. 


Debaucheries at Catherine’s Court 


The new favourite was not quite five-and-twenty years old, the empress was 
upwards of sixty. Yet even at this advanced period of her life she revived 
the orgies and lupercalia which she had formerly celebrated with the 
brothers Orlov. Valerian, a younger brother of Zubov, and Peter Soltikov, 
their friend, were associated in office with the favourite. With these three 
young libertines did the aged Catherine spend her days, while her armies 
were slaughtering the Turks, fighting the Swedes, and ravaging Poland; 
while her people were groaning in wretchedness and famine, and devoured 
by extortioners and tyrants. 


It was at this time she formed a more intimate society, composed of her 
favourites and most trusty ladies and courtiers. This society met two or 
three times a week, under the name of the Little Hermitage. The parties 
were frequently masqued, and the greatest privacy prevailed. They danced, 
played at forfeits, joked, romped and engaged in all sorts of frolics and 
gam-bols. Leov Narishkin acted the same part there as Roquelaure at the 


thence been conveyed by Tyrian vessels to all parts of the [Mediterranean, 
was now brought by the Nile or the canal to Alexandria. The opening of the 
safe and easy route by Kosseir and Coptos, which saved the dangerous 
navigation of the northern end of the Red Sea, gradually drew to Egypt the 
wealth that had previously flowed into Phoenicia. 


The sufferings which the Syrians endured from the civil wars of the 
Seleucidse induced them in the year 83 B.C. to place themselves under the 
dominion of Tigranes, king of Armenia, who took possession of Syria. This 
state of things lasted for fourteen years, when, in consequence of the 
victories of Lucullus, Syria and Phoenicia returned for a short time (67 
B.C.) to the dominion of the Seleucidse. Four years later Pompey reduced 
Syria into a Roman province, making Gaza, Joppa, Dora, and Turris 
Stratonis free. 


The dominion of Rome, however, was exercised mildly ; and though Tyre 
and Sidon ceased to have any political importance, they retained their 
ancient fame for nautical science, for the manufacture of glass, and the 
preparation of the purple dye. A school of philosophy arose here, whose 
doctrines, like those of Alexandria, combined Greek and oriental elements, 
and endeavoured to reconcile philosophy with theology. Strabo mentions 
several contemporaries, eminent in their day, whom Tyre and Sidon had 
produced. Pliilo, to whom we owe the translation of Sanchoniathon, was a 
native of 
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Byblus ; his pupil, Hermippus, of Berytus. Porphyry, whose original name 
was Malchus, was of Tyrian parentage, though born at Batansea, on the 
eastern side of the Jordan. Berytus became the seat of a school of law, 
which for three centuries furnished the eastern portion of the empire with 
pleaders and magistrates. Marinus of Tyre, who lived in the early part of the 
second century after Christ, was the first author who substituted maps, 
mathematically constructed according to latitude and longitude, for the 


court of Louis XIV; and a fool by title, Matrona Danilovna, seconded him. 
This was an old gossip, whose wit consisted only in uttering the most 
absurd vulgarities; and as she was allowed the common right of fools, that 
of saying anything, she was loaded witli presents by the lower order of 
courtiers. Such foreign ministers as enjoyed the favour of the empress were 
sometimes admitted to the Little Hermitage. Segur, Cobenzl, Stedingk, and 
Nassau chiefly enjoyed this distinction; but Catherine afterwards formed 
another assembly, more confined and more mysterious, which was called 
the Little Society. The three favourites of whom we have just been 
speaking, Branicka, Protasov, and some confidential women and valets-de- 
chambre, were its only members. In this the Cybele of the north celebrated 
her most secret mysteries. The particulars of these amusements are not fit to 
be repeated. 


Catherine survived Potemkin but four years. The last ten years of her reign 
carried her power, her glory, and her political crimes to their highest pitch. 
When the great Frederick, dictator of the kings of Europe, died, she 
remained the eldest of the crowned heads of the continent; and if we except 
Joseph, all those heads together were unequal to her own. If Frederick was 
the dictator of these kings, Catherine became their tyrant. The immense 
empire which she had subjected to her sway; the inexhaustible resources 
she derived from a country and a people as yet in a state of infancy; the 
extreme luxury of her court, the barbarous pomp of her nobility, the wealth 
and princely grandeur of her favourites, the glorious exploits of her armies, 
and the gigantic views of her ambition threw Europe into a sort of 
fascination; and those monarchs who had been too proud to pay each other 
even the slightest deference felt no abasement in making a woman the 
arbiter of their interests, the ruling power of all their measures. 
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THE SUBJUGATION AND FINAL PARTITION OF POLAND (1796 
A.D.) 


The annihilation of Poland, long meditated, was now resolved on. The 
empress could never forgive that nation either for the act of the diet in 1788, 
which abrogated the constitution dictated by violence in 1775, or the 
alliance of Prussia accepted in contempt of her own, or, above all, the 
constitution decreed at Warsaw on the 3rd of May, 1791. Big with these 
ideas of revenge, she gave orders to Bulgakov, her minister at Warsaw, to 
declare war against Poland. 


The diet being assembled received this declaration with a majestic 
calmness, which was rapidly succeeded by the generous enthusiasm of a 
nation roused to self-defence. The king himself pretended to share the 
feelings that animated his people; and the Poles had the weakness to believe 
that, having abandoned his former servility to Russia and his customary 
indolence, he was becoming the defender of their freedom. An army was 
collected in haste, and the command of it given to the king’s nephew, 
Joseph Poniatowski, an inexperienced young man, all of whose efforts were 
obstructed or misdirected by his traitorous uncle. 


The Poles could have opposed the designs of Catherine with an army of 
fifty thousand men; but they never yet could be brought to unite their 
forces; and their different corps were soon after pressed between an army of 
eighty thousand Russians, who fell back from Bessarabia upon the territory 
which extends along the Bug, another of ten thousand collected in the 
environs of Kiev, and a third of thirty thousand, which had penetrated into 
Lithuania. 


We shall not here attempt to draw the picture of the various battles that 
drenched the plains of Poland with blood, and which, notwithstanding some 
advantages obtained by the Poles, consumed the greater part of their troops. 
It was then that the illustrious Kosciuszko, who as yet was nothing more 
than one of the lieutenants of young Joseph Poniatowski, displayed qualities 
that justly obtained him the confidence of the nation, the hatred of the 
Russians, and the esteem of Europe. 


During all this time Catherine, not trusting alone to the power of her own 
arms, had been negotiating with unremitted assiduity. She proposed the 
definitive partition of Poland to Frederick William, who was undoubtedly 
no less desirous of it than herself. She secretly won over to her views the 


two brothers Kassakovski, the hetman Branicki, Rejevuski, and particularly 
Felix Potocki, who, while flattering himself perhaps with the hopes of 
mounting the throne of Poland, became only the slave of Russia. She even 
insisted that Stanislaus Augustus should make a public declaration that it 
was necessary to yield to the superiority of the Russian arms. He submitted 
to this indignity; but was not on that account treated by the empress with 
greater indulgence. 


In 1793 the confederation of the partisans of Russia assembled at Grodno, 
where the Russian general proudly seated himself under the canopy of the 
throne he was about to overturn. The Russian minister Sievers, at the same 
time, published a manifesto (April 9th) in which he declared that his 
sovereign would incorporate with her dominions all the territory of Poland 
which her arms had conquered. The king of Prussia, in concert with 
Catherine, had already marched an army into Poland. 


The Russians, dispersed about the provinces of that kingdom, committed 
depredations and ravages of which history furnishes but few examples. 
War-saw became likewise the theatre of their excesses. The Russian general 
Igel— 
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Strom, who governed that city, connived at the disorders of his soldiers, and 
made the wretched inhabitants feel the whole weight of his arrogance and 
barbarity. The defenders of Poland had been obliged to disperse. Their 
property was confiscated; their families were reduced to servitude. Goaded 
by so many calamities, they once more took the resolution to free their 
country of the Russians. Some of them assembled, and sent an invitation to 
Kosciuszko to come and put himself at their head. That general had retired 
to Leipsic, with Hugh Kolonti, Zajonchek, and Ignatius Potocki, a man of 
great knowledge and cagacity, a sincere friend to his country, and in all 


respects the opposite of his cousin Felix. These four Poles joined eagerly in 
the resolution adopted by their honest countrymen: but they were sensible 
that, in order to succeed, they must begin by giving liberty to the peasants, 
who till then had been treated in Poland like beasts of burden. 


Kosciuszko and Zajonchek repaired, with all expedition, to the frontiers of 
Poland. The latter proceeded to Warsaw, where he had conferences with the 
chiefs of the conspirators. A banker named Kapustas, a bold and artful man, 
made himself responsible for the inhabitants of the capital. He saw likewise 
several officers, who declared their detestation of the Russian yoke. All, in 
short, was ripe for an insurrection, when the Russian commanders, to whom 
Kosciuszko’s presence on the frontiers had given umbrage, forced him to 
postpone it for a time. To throw the Russians off their guard, Kosciuszko 
went into Italy, and Zajonchek to Dresden, whither Ignatius Potocki and 
Kolonti had retired, but all at once Zajonchek appeared again at Warsaw. 
The king himself impeached him to the Russian general Igelstrom, who had 
a conference with him, and ordered him to quit the Polish territory. No 
alternative now remained for him but to proceed immediately to action, or 
to abandon the enterprise altogether. Zajonchek resolved on the former. 


In 1794 Kosciuszko was recalled from Italy, and arrived at Cracow, where 
the Poles received him as their deliverer. In spite of the orders of the 
Russians, Colonel Madalinski pertinaciously refused to disband his 
regiment. Some other officers had joined him. Kosciuszko was proclaimed 
general of his little army, amounting to three thousand foot and twelve 
hundred horse; and the act of insurrection was almost immediately 
published on the 24th of March. Three hundred peasants, armed with 
scythes, ranged themselves under the standard of Kosciuszko. That general 
soon found himself faced by seven thousand Russians, who were put to 
flight after a vigourous resistance. 


On hearing at Warsaw of the success of Kosciuszko, the Russian general 
Igelstrom caused all those to be arrested whom he suspected to have any 
concern in the insurrection; but these measures served only the more to 
irritate the conspirators. The insurrection broke out on tlie 18th of April. 
Two thousand Russians were put to the sword. Their general, being 
besieged in his house, requested permission to capitulate; and profiting by 


the delay that was granted him, he escaped to the Prussian camp, which lay 
at a little distance from Warsaw. Vilna, the capital of Lithuania, followed 
the example of Warsaw; but the triumph of the insurgents was there less 
terrible. Colonel lazinski, who was at their head, conducted himself with so 
much skill, that he took all the Russians prisoners, without shedding a drop 
of blood. The inhabitants of the cantons of Chelm and of Lublin declared 
themselves also in a state of insurrection, and were imitated by three Polish 
regiments who were employed in the service of the Russians. Some of the 
principal partisans of Russia, the hetman Kassakovski, the bishop his 
brother, Zabiello, Ozarovski, and Ankvitch were sentenced to be hanged, 
the first at Vilna, and the others at Warsaw. 
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Kosciuszko exerted himself to the utmost to augment his army. He got 
recruits among the peasants; and to inspire them with more emulation he 
wore their dress, ate witli them, and distributed encouragements among 
them; but those men too long degraded in Poland were not yet deserving of 
the liberty that was offered them. They distrusted the intentions of the 
nobles, who, on their side, for the most part lamented the loss of their 
absurd prerogatives. Stanislaus Augustus and his partisans augmented still 
further the ill-will of the nobles, by representing to them the intentions of 
Kosciuszko as disastrous to their order, and by caballing continually in 
favour of Russia. 


In the mean time, the empress, not satisfied with augmenting the num-ber 
of her troops in Poland, had sent her best generals thither. After several 
battles, in one of which Frederick William, who had advanced to support 
the Russians, fought at the head of his troops against Kosciuszko, who was 
striving to prevent the junction of the Russian generals, Suvarov and 
Fersen, the Polish commander was attacked by the latter at Macziewice on 
the 4th of October. His talents, his valour, and his desperation were unable 
to prevent the Poles from yielding to numbers. Almost the whole of his 


army were cut to pieces or obliged to lay down their arms. He himself, 
covered with wounds, was taken prisoner, ejaculating, “Finis Polonia;!” 


All who were able to escape from the conquerors went and shut themselves 
up in Praga, the eastern suburb of Warsaw, where 26,000 Poles and 104 
heav}’4 cannon and mortars defended the bridges over the Vistula and the 
approach to tiie capital. Suvarov was soon before the gates with an effective 
force of but 22,000 men and 86 field pieces; but even with such odds 
against him he resolved to do as he had done at Ismail, and carry the Polish 
lines at the point of the bayonet. After cannonading the defences for two 
days he gave the order for the assault at daybreak on the 4th of November. 
The trenches were carried after a desperate fight of five hours; the Russians 
swept into the town, murdering all before them, old men, women, and 
children; the wooden houses were speedily on fire; the bridges were broken 
down, so that the helpless crowds who attempted to escape into the city 
were remorselessly driven into the Vistula. Besides 10,000 Polish soldiers, 
12,000 citizens of every age and sex perished in this wanton butchery. 


Warsaw itself capitulated on the 5th of November, and was delivered up to 
the Russians on the 6th. Poland was now annihilated. One division of its 
troops after another was disarmed, and all the generals and officers who 
could be seized were carried off. The king, however, who could be induced 
to do anything if his comforts were spared, was used as an instrument to 
give to power the impress of right. He was again set nominally at the head 
of the kingdom till the robbers had agreed upon the division of the spoil, 
and had no longer need of him. Suvarov held a splendid miUtary court for a 
year in Warsaw, far eclipsing the king, till at length the city was given up to 
the Prussians. 


The whole of the year 1795 was spent in negotiations with Prussia, and the 
last treaty for the partition of Poland was not signed till the 24th of October, 
1795. In December, Suvarov travelled from Warsaw to St. Petersburg, 
where the empress appropriated the Taurian palace for his residence, and 
nominated a special household for his service. On the 1st of January, 1796, 
Warsaw was first given up to the Prussians, and negotiations were carried 
on till the 21st of October, 1796, respecting the boundaries of the 
palatinates of Warsaw and Cracow. By virtue of this partition, first finally 


arranged in October, 1796, Austria obtained the chief parts of the 
waiwodeship of Cra-cow, the palatinates of Sendomir and Lublin, together 
with a portion of the 
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district of Chelm and portions of the waiwodeships of Brzesc, Podalachia, 
and Massovia, which lie along the left bank of the Bug. All these districts 
contain about 834 German square miles. Prussia received those portions of 
Massovia and Podalachia which touch upon the right bank of that river, in 
Lithuania those parts of the palatinates of Troki and Samogitia which lie to 
the left of the Niemen, and, finally, a district in Little Poland which 
belonged to the waiwodeship of Cracow, making in all about one thousand 
German square miles. Russia received the whole of what had hitherto been 
Polish Lithuania as far as the Niemen, and to the frontiers of the 
waiwodeships of Brzesc and Novogrodek, and thence to the Bug, together 
with the greater part of Samogitia. In Little Poland she obtained that part of 
Chelm which lies on the right bank of the Bug and the remainder of 
Volhinia, in all about two thousand German square miles. During the 
negotiations for the partition, Russia caused Stanislaus Augustus to lay 
down the crown. The three partitioning powers ensured him a yearly 
income of 200,000 ducats, and promised to pay his debts. 


THE ANNEXATION OF COURLAND (1795 A.D.) 


Catherine had now conquered, either by her arms or by her intrigues, almost 
one-half of Poland, the Crimea, the Kuban, and a part of the frontiers of 
Turkey. But she had no need of armaments and battles for usurping another 
rich and well-peopled country. Courland and Semigallia, where still reigned 
Duke Peter, the feeble son of the famous Biren, had long been prepared for 
that annexation, which was now effected almost without an effort. The 
flattering reception given to the Courish nobles in St. Petersburg by the 
empress, distinctions,’ honours, posts, and pleasures, rendering their abode 
in the imperial residence far preferable to continuing in Mittau, and made 


them desirous of being under the sway of the sovereign of a vast empire, 
rather than live in obedience to a duke the obscurity of whose origin they 
could not forget, and whom they regarded as their inferior. To bring the 
people to the same way of thinking as the nobles, Catherine artfully 
embroiled them with their neighbours, and created for them reasons of 
alarm. 


She began by instigating the inhabitants of Livonia to insist upon the 
fulfilment of an ancient convention, by which the Courlanders were obliged 
to bring all their merchandises to Riga: certainly a very strange and hard 
condition, by which a nation, that had on its coasts excellent harbours 
happily situated, should be obliged to go, at a great expense, to embark the 
products of its soil in a foreign city. The quarrel between the Livonians and 
the Courlanders was not yet terminated, when the empress sent engineers 
into Courland, to mark out a canal, to facilitate the transport of the 
merchandises of that country into Livonia. The Courlanders seeing this, and 
fearing lest they should be soon forced to make use of this canal, thought it 
better for them to be protected than oppressed by the empress, and to be her 
subjects rather than her neighbours. 


Catherine, being informed of these dispositions, called the duke of 
Courland to her, under the pretence of conferring with him on matters of 
importance. No sooner was that prince at the foot of the throne of the 
autocratrix of the north, than the states of Courland held an assembly, 
wherein it was proposed to put the country under the supremacy of Russia. 
The principal members of the grand council faintly opposed this motion, 
observing, that before they proceeded to a resolution it would be expedient 
to wait the return of the duke. The oberburgraf Hoven rose up, and spoke a 
long time 
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in favour of Russia. Some councillors expressed themselves of his opinion; 
others reproached him with treason. The dispute grew warm on both sides; 
challenges were reciprocally given and swords were about to be drawn, 
when the Russian general Pahlen appeared in the assembly. His presence 
restored tranquillity. No one presumed to raise his voice against Russia; and 
the proposal of the nobles was adopted. 


The next day, March 18th, 1795, the act was drawn up, by which Courland, 
Semigallia, and the circle of Pilten made a formal surrender of themselves 
to the empress of Russia; and it was carried to St. Petersburg, where the 
duke of Courland learned, from the mouth of his own subjects, that they 
themselves had deprived him of his dominions. The empress immediately 
sent a governor thither. Some discontent, however, remained in Courland; 
discontent brought on proscription, and the possessions of the proscribed 
were given to the courtiers of Catherine. The favourite, Plato Zubov, and his 
brother Valerian obtained a great part of those rich and shameful spoils.? 


LAST YEARS AND DEATH OF CATHERINE 


Before the breaking out of the French Revolution the governments of Louis 
XVI and Catherine IT had entered into active negotiations for the formation 
of a quadruple alliance that should include Austria, 


Russia, and the two houses of Catherine II 
Bourbon, and should have for (1739-1796) 


its object the checking of England’s maritime pretensions and the 
encroachments of Prussia. After the taking of the Bastille Catherine realised 
that she could no longer count upon the support of France, since that 
country was exclusively occupied with its own interior transformation. She 
kept anxious watch, however, upon the course of events in Paris, and 
manifested the liveliest antipathy to the new principles, falling ill at the 
news of the king’s execution on the 21st of January. Led by fear into a 


violent reaction, the correspondent of Voltaire and Diderot set a close watch 
upon all Russians suspected of liberalism. She destroyed a tragedy of 
Kniaznin and exiled to Siberia Radichtchev, the author of a curious book 
entitled Journey jrom St. Petersburg to Moscov), in which were many sharp 
reflections on serfdom; Novikov was confined at Schliisselburg, his printing 
houses were closed and all his enterprises ruined. She dismissed Geni-t, the 
French ambassador, refused to recognise either the constitution of 1791 or 
the French Republic, issued an ukase announcing the rupture of diplomatic 
relations with France, refused to the tricolour admission 
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to Russian parts, expelled all French subjects who refused to swear 
allegiance to the monarchical principle, extended a warm welcome to 
French refugees, and lost no time in acknowledging Louis XVIII. 


In 1792 she published her famous note on the restoration of royal powei and 
aristocratic privileges in France, asserting that only ten thousand men would 
be necessary to effect a counter-revolution. She encouraged Gustavus III, 
who was assassinated by his nobles at a masked ball (March 16th, 1792), to 
place himself at the head of a crusade against democracy. She further urged 
England to assist the count d’ Artois in a descent he had planned upon the 
French coast, and stimulated the zeal of Austria and Prussia. 
Notwithstanding this, though she had repeatedly negotiated treaties for 
subsidies and promised troops, she took care never to become involved in a 
war with the west. ” My position is taken,” she said, ” my part assigned; I 
shall watch the movements of Turkey, Poland, and Sweden.” 


The latter country became reconciled to France after the death of Gustavus 
II. The punishment of the Jacobins of Warsaw and Turkey was an easier 
and more lucrative piece of work. We should also take into account an 
admission that she made to her vice-chancellor Ostermann in 1791: “Am I 
wrong? I cannot avow all to the courts of Berlin and Vienna, but I wish to 
keep them engaged in these affairs so that I may have freedom to carry on 


itinerary charts which had been in use before. The maps of Marinus, like 
those of Ptolemy, which were only an improvement upon them, must have 
been founded on records of voyages and travels, of which the measured or 
computed distances were translated into latitudes and longitudes. Nowhere 
could such records have abounded more than in Phoenicia, which for so 
many centuries had taken the lead of all other nations in navigation and 
commerce. Had the invention of maps, in the modern sense, been due to the 
geograjDhers and mathematicians of Alexandria, it is not probable that 
Ptolemy, himself a native of Alexandria, would have based his own work 
entirely on that of Marinus of Tyre. 


After the sale of the empire by the Roman soldiery to Didius Julianus and 
his subsequent assassination (a.d. 193), Septimius Severus and Pescennius 
Niger were competitors for the purple. Niger, who commanded in the East, 
had his headquarters at Antioch, and all Syria as far as the Euphrates and 
the coast of Phoenicia was under his power. Antioch and Berytus favoured 
the cause of Niger ; Laodicea and Tyre, through jealousy of their 
neighbours, that of Severus. On the news of Niger’s unsuccessful attempt to 
obstruct the march of Severus through the passes of Taurus, they destroyed 
the insignia of Niger, and proclaimed his rival. Niger sent against them his 
Mauritanian light troops, with orders to destroy the towns, and put the 
inhabitants to the sword. The commission was cruelly executed by the 
barbarians entrusted with it ; they fell on the Laodiceans by surprise, and 
hav-ing inflicted great injury upon them, proceeded to Tyre, which they 
plundered and burnt after a great slaughter of the inhabitants. It had no 
longer the protection which its insular situation would have afforded it 
against an invasion of cavalry ; Alexander had joined it permanently to the 
land. 


Niger had been defeated by Severus in the battle of Issus (a.d. 194), and 
was soon after slain at Antioch. In his subsequent settlement of the affairs 
of the East (a.d. 201), Severus recruited the population of Tyre from the 
third legion, whose quarters had long been in Syria and Phoenicia, and 
rewarded the attachment of its inhabitants by giving it the title of Colony 
with the Jus Italicum. Its prosperity appears to have received only a 
transient check from its conflagration. A writer of the age of Constantino 
describes it as equalling all the cities of the East in wealth and commercial 


my unfinished enterprises.” She excused herself for not taking part in the 
anti-revolutionary crusade by alleging the war with Turkey; then when in 
consequence of the revolution of the 3rd of May she was obliged to hasten 
the Peace of Jassy, she made the Polish war her excuse; and when this was 
ended she affected to excite Suvarov and his soldiers against the atheists of 
the west, but in reality thought only of gaining her own ends in the east. 
Muhammed, the new king of Persia, had recently invaded Georgia and 
burned Tiflis, the capital of Heraclius, a protege of the empress. Catherine 
summoned to her court an exiled brother of Muhammed’s and charged 
Valerian Zubov with the conquest of Persia. [His armies were actually 
under way when the death of Catherine led to the abandonment of the 
enterprise. | 


Without being aware of it Catherine II really performed greater service to 
France than to the coalition. By her intervention in Poland and her projects 
against the east she had excited the jealousy and suspicion of Prussia and 
Austria. She took care to pit them against each other; made the sec-ond 
partition with Frederick William in spite of Austria, and effected the third 
with Francis II to the extreme dissatisfaction of Prussia. She contributed 
indirectly to weaken and dissolve the coalition, being herself prevented 
from joining it by the Polish insurrection that received so much 
encouragement from France. She died on the 17th of November, 1796, at 
the age of sixty-seven. Since Ivan the Terrible no monarch had extended the 
limits of the empire by such vast conquests. Catherine made the Nie-men, 
the Dniester, and the Black Sea the boundaries of Russia.<i 


A RUSSIAN ESTIMATE OF CATHERINE 


The personality of the empress was as though created for a throne. We do 
not meet in history with any other woman so fitted to rule. On all and each 
she produced a profound impression. No one has spoken more harshly and 
disadvantageously of the empress’ qualities than Masson, yet this pam- 
phleteer-writer observes that during the space of ten years, having had 
occasion to see Catherine once or twice a week, he was always struck by 
her 
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unusually attractive personality, by the dignity with which she held herself, 
and by the amiability of her behaviour to everyone. 


In her Memoirs 9 Catherine herself has left a detailed narrative of the 
course of her development, of her aspirations after power, and of her 
unscrui)ulous-ness in the means she used to attain her aims. The empress’ 
frankness in this respect amounts almost to cynicism. In maturity she at last 
became an autocratic sovereign. After the terrible humiliations, the bitter 
trials she had endured in her youth, her delight when she found herself in 
the enjoyment of unbounded power was all the greater. The fact that the 
fundamental change in her surroundings, the rapid passage from entire 
dependency to entire potency, did not in any wise awaken in her any 
despotic inclinations testifies to the goodness inherent in her nature; when 
her son was subjected in his turn to a like change in outward circumstances 
his despotism knew no bounds. 


We have see that the unfavourable circumstances in which Catherine found 
herself until the year 1762 exercised a baneful influence upon her character; 
whereas the power and preponderance which she later acquired had an 
enno-bling effect upon her nature. Until then she had been necessarily 
obliged often to have resource to mean and trifling measures to better her 


position and to revenge herself on her opponents; when she was able to 
exert full power, to enjoy the advantages of her position, the respect of her 
contemporaries, the adoration of the persons that surrounded her, she no 
longer needed to employ those means which are generally made use of by 
the weak in their struggle against the strong. At the time when a sharp 
watch was kept over her, when she was not trusted by either Elizabeth or 
Peter, she understood how to dissemble, to play the hypocrite, to feign 
humility and modesty, whilst in her soul she was filled with arrogance and 
contempt for mankind. Now that she had surrounded herself entirely with 
persons devoted to her she could act openly and nobly. The grand duchess 
in her isolation had been remarkable for her coldness, her mistrust of 
mankind, her suspiciousness; the empress on the contrary gave full scope to 
the development of feelings of benevolence, condescension, indulgence, 
and sincere attention to the interests of the persons that surrounded her. It 
was not without reason that Peter and Elizabeth had mistrusted Catherine 
and been suspicious of her character; it was not without reason, either, that 
in after times many people highly esteemed Catherine’s kindheartedness. 


The history of the court under Peter I, under the empress Anna, and under 
Elizabeth is full of examples of tyranny, cruelty, and arbitrariness; all 
Catherine’s contemporaries were astonished at the mildness of her 
behaviour to those around her and rejoiced at the absence of stiff formalities 
and hard measures in her intercourse with her subordinates. In spite of her 
quick temper and impulsiveness, Catherine had complete control over 
herself, and in her intercourse with her fellow creatures she was governed 
by principles of humanity. ” I like to praise and reward loudly, to blame 
quietly,” she once justly remarked in conversation with S/gur; she sought to 
avoid occasions of offending anyone, and was particularly careful in her 
intercourse with servants; ” I will live to make myself not feared,” she once 
said, observing that the stove-heater, who had deserved reproof for some 
neglect, avoided meeting her. Often when Catherine had given an order she 
would make excuses for the trouble and labour it occasioned. Krapovitski 
gives instances of such solicitude on her part; more than once the empress, 
when impatient or irritated, having expressed herself somewhat sharply, 
afterwards acknowledged her hastiness and endeavoured to repair her fault. 
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It is said that Catherine, who awoke early and usually rose at six in the 
morning, so valued the tranquillity of her servants that without requiring 
assistance she dressed herself, lit the fire, and without disturbing anyone sat 
down to her books and papers. Various anecdotes are to be found in the 
narratives of contemporaries testifying to her indulgence to her servants and 
her want of sufficient severity in her intercourse with them. When she was 
in a passion she turned up her sleeves, walked about the room, drank a glass 
of water, and deferred judgment. Her capacity for removing any 
misunderstanding that might have arisen between herself and others was 
particularly remarkable. In her letters to various great lords we meet with 
frequent exhortations not to give way to despair but to take courage, to 
believe in their own capacities, and to hope for success. In moments of 
danger she knew how to raise the spirits of those around her, inspiring them 
with firmness and courage. 


The distinguishing features of Catherine’s character were gaiety, humour, 
and an inclination for fun and amusements. She once remarked: “As to the 
gaiety of character of Frederick the Great, it must be observed that it 
proceeded from his superiority: was there ever a great man who was not 
distinguished by his gaiety and who did not possess in himself an 
inexhaustible store of it.” She took the greatest pleasure in going to 
masquerades and, while preserving the strictest incognito, talking to various 
people; she herself related in detail how she had once gone to a masquerade 
in male attire and had made a declaration of love to a young girl who never 
suspected that it was the empress talking to her. It must not be regarded as a 
matter of chance or an act of complaisance that such a multitude of 
anecdotes testifying to the magnanimity of Catherine have been preserved; 
many contemporaries who do not unconditionally praise her maintain 
however that she was capable of listening to unpleasing truths, of 
recognising her faults and deficiencies, and of restraining her anger. Such 
assertions are to be met with in Razumovski, Derjavin, Mussin-Pushkin, 
and Teplov. 


Of course traits are not wanting which show her obstinacy, self-will, and 
arrogance. Derjavin cites several circumstances to prove that in her actions 
Catherine was often governed by personal considerations and desires rather 
than the real good of the state and strict justice. It is also not without rea- 
son that she is reproached with the fact that, whUe protesting against the 
use of tortures and corporal punishment, she allowed full scope to the 
cruelties of Sheshkovski who frequently with his own hand tortured 
accused persons in the most atrocious manner; we cannot however 
determine how far the empress was cognisant of his barbarous treatment. 
Referring to some instances of arbitrariness and infringement of the law, 
Prince Scherbatov remarks that the empress held herself above the law and 
that she thus herself set a pernicious example to the great noblemen and 
dignitaries who imitated her in this respect. 


As to Catherine’s piety, Frederick IT plainly accused her of hypocrisy and 
bigotry. We bear in mind that it was not easy for her to adopt the orthodox 
faith, but that when she had adopted it she used outward piety as a means of 
strengthening her position in Russia. By strictly observing the rules of the 
church, and conscientiously fulfilling her religious duties, she endeavoured 
to produce a certain impression on her subjects. At the same time she 
remained true to the principles of toleration preached in the literature of 
enlightenment. WTien Voltaire reproached her, saying that she humiliated 
herself by kissing the priest’s hand, she justified herself by replying that it 
was only an outward observance which would little by little become 
obsolete. There is no doubt 
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that Catherine’s piety did not sprint; from any deep feeling. In her letters to 
Grimm, sallies against Luther and the Lutherans are to be met with more 
than once; she despised Lutherans for their intolerance and several times 
praised the orthodox faith as the best in the world; she compared it to an 
oak tree with deep roots. 


Side by side with such remarks we meet with bold sallies both from the lips 
and in the letters of the empress against excessive piety and fanaticism; 
such are certain caustic remarks referring to Maria Theresa and the queen of 
Portugal. In certain jeux d’ esprit which she allowed herself in connection 
with questions of the church and religion in her letters to Grimm, the same 
rationalism is to be observed as that which distinguished the votaries of 
French literature of the time. Catherine praised the works of Nicholas 
Sebaldus Nothanker, especially, because hypocrisy was condemned in them. 
Deep religious and philosophical questions she did not like; her chief 
characteristic was a certain worldliness. Her point of view was optimistic 
and her principal rule of earthly wisdom, gaiety. She did not like to meditate 
on sad events, to give way to grief, to dwell upon gloomy subjects; and this 
partly explains her esteem for Voltaire, whom she called the ” god of 
gaiety.” This playful-ness and vivacity, this freshness and gaiety she 
preserved to the end of her 
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Perhaps no sovereign since the days of the Antonines ever was called to 
higher destinies, or more worthily filled an important place in the theatre of 
the world, than the emperor Alexander I. Placed at the head of the most 
powerful and rising empire in existence, stationed midway between ancient 
civilisation and barbaric vigour, was called to take the lead in the great 
struggle for European freedom ; to com-bat with the energy and enthusiasm 
of the desert the superiority of advanced information, and meet the 
condensed military force of a revolution, which had beaten down all the 
strength of continental power, with the dauntless resolution and enduring 
fortitude which arise in the earlier ages of social existence. Well and nobly 
he fulfilled his destiny. Repeatedly defeated, never subdued, he took 
counsel, like his great predecessor Peter, from misfortune, and prepared in 
silence those invincible bands which, in the day of trial, hurled back the 
most terrible array which ambition had ever marshalled against the liberties 
of mankind. — Alison./ 


EARLY MEASURES OF THE REIGN OF PAUL I 


The emperor Paul I, Catherine’s successor, had been long known for his 
singularities, his great dislike of the French, and to everything which 
Catherine had done. He appeared desirous of proceeding directly on the 
very opposite course to that which she had followed. She had chiefly 
directed her attention to foreign relations and affairs, whilst he appeared to 
occupy his mind solely with the internal state of his dominions. His very 
first act was a proof that he was quite ready to go in opposition to all the 
ordinary rules of political prudence, and when under the influence of his 
humour to follow his views, reckless of consequences. He caused splendid 
funeral honours and services to be performed for his murdered father, and 
forced the audacious and godless, though clever criminals, who had helped 


to place his mother on the throne, to be publicly exposed to the gaze of the 
people. Notwithstanding this, he suffered them to remain in possession of 
their honours and 
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estates, whilst he designated them as murderers, and reminded the people 
that his mother had taken part in the murder of his father. The body of Peter 
I, which had been deposited in the convent of Alexander Nevski, was by 
his orders placed beside that of his wife; and it was notified by an 
inscription in the Russian language that, though separated in life, in death 
they were united. 


Alexis Orlov and Prince Baratinski, two of the murderous band, were 
compelled to come to St. Petersburg to accompany the funeral procession 
on foot, but they were not so treated as to prevent them afterwards from 
doing further mischief. Alexis obtained permission to travel in foreign 
countries. Baratinski was ordered never again to show himself at court; 
which, under existing circumstances, could not to him be otherwise than an 
agreeable command. Single proofs of tender feeling, of a noble heart, and 
touching goodness, nay even the emperor’s magnanimous conduct towards 
Kosciuszko and his brethren in arms, combined with his sympathy with the 
fate of Poland, could not reconcile a court, such as that of Russia under 
Catherine II had become, and a city like that of St. Petersburg, to the change 
of the court into a guard-room, and to the daily varying humours of a man 
of eccentric and half-deranged mind. Even the improvements in the 
financial affairs of the country were regarded as ruinous innovations by 
those who in times past had profited by the confusion. The whole of Russia, 
and even the imperial fam-ily, were alarmed and terrified ; a complete flood 
of decrees, often contradictory, and mutually abrogatory, followed one 


another in quick succession; and the mad schemes of the emperor, who was, 
nevertheless, by no means wicked or insensible to what was good and true, 
reminded all observers of the most unhappy times of declining Rome.‘ 


Imperial Eccentricities 


The guards, that dangerous body of men who had overturned the throne of 
the father, and who had long considered the accession of the son as the term 
of their military existence, were rendered incapable of injuring him by a 
bold and vigourous step, and treated without the least deference from the 
first day. Paul incorporated in the different regiments of guards his 
battalions that arrived from Gatshina, the officers of which de distributed 
among the various companies, promoting them at the same time two or 
three steps; so that simple lieutenants or captains in the army found 
themselves at once captains in the guards, a place so important and hitherto 
so honoured, and which gave the rank of colonel, or even of brigadier. 
Some of the old captains of the first families in the kingdom found 
themselves under the command of officers of no birth, who but a few years 
before had left their companies, as sergeants or corporals, to enter into the 
battalions of the grand duke. This bold and hasty change, which at any other 
time would have been fatal to its author, had only the effect of inducing a 
few hundreds of officers, subalterns and others, to retire. 


Paul, alarmed and enraged at this general desertion, went to the barracks, 
flattered the soldiers, appeased the officers, and endeavoured to retain them 
by excluding from all employ, civil and military, those who should retire in 
future. He afterwards issued an order that every officer or subaltern who 
had resigned, or should give in his resignation, should quit the capital 
within four-and-twenty hours, and return to his own home. It did not enter 
into the head of the person who drew up the ukase that it contained an 
absurdity; for several of the officers were natives of St. Petersburg, and had 
families resid- 
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activity ; there was no port in which its merchants did not hold tlie first 
rank. St. Jerome, about the end of the fourth century, in his Commentary on 
Ezekiel, speaks of it as the noblest and most beautiful city of Phcjenicia, an 
emporium for the commerce of the world, and is at a loss how to reconcile 
its actual condition with the threat of its perpetual desolation. 


The conquest of Phoenicia and Syria in the seventh century, by the 
Saracens, led to the establishment of an imperial dye-house at 
Constantinople, the products of which are repeatedly mentioned in the 
writings of Anasta-sius, the librarian of the Vatican, under the popedom of 
Leo III ; but the Tyrian purjjle still enjoys its former celebrity, and is among 
the articles of luxury imported by the Venetian merchants into Lombardy in 
the time of Charlemagne. 
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Under the tolerant and enlightened sway of the calii)hs, the civilisation of 
Phoenicia suffered no decay. At the time of the Crusades, Tyre retained its 
ancient preeminence among the cities of the Syrian coast, and excited the 
admiration of the warriors of Europe by its capacious harbours, its wall, 
triple towards the land and double towards the sea, its still active 
commerce, and the beauty and fertility of the opposite shore. To the 
manufacture of glass was added that of sugar, which for its medicinal 
virtues was carried to the remotest parts of the world. Joppa was at first the 
only harbour which the Christians possessed ; but in the first ten years of 
tlie twelfth century, Baldwin, the successor of Godfrey on the throne of 
Jerusalem, reduced Antipatris, Csesarea, Acre, Byblus, Trijiolis, and 
Berytus. Sidon was induced to surrender (a.d. 1110) by the opportune 
arrival of a fleet from Norway, manned by Crusaders, and commanded by 
the brother of the king, which, passing through the British Channel and the 
Straits of Gibraltar, anchored in the port of Joppa. Tyre and Askalon alone 
remained in the hands of the infidels. Baldwin collected his forces (A.D. 
1111) for an attack on the former city ; but the Norwegian fleet had returned 
home after the capture of Sidon, and the ships which he hastily collected 
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ing in the city. Accordingly, some of them retired to their homes without 
quitting the capita!, not obeying the first part of the order, lest they should 
be found guilty of disobedience to the second. Arkarov, who was to see it 
put in force, having informed the emperor of this contradiction, directed 
that the injunction to quit St. Petersburg should alone be obeyed. A num-ber 
of young men were consequently taken out of their houses as criminals, put 
out of the city, with orders not to re-enter it, and left in the road without 
shelter, and without any furred garments, in very severe weather. Those 
who belonged to very remote provinces, for the most part wanting money to 
carry them thither, wandered about the neighbourhood of St. Petersburg, 
where several perished from cold and want. 


The finances of the empire, exhausted by the prodigalities and still more by 
the waste of Catherine’s reign, required a prompt remedy; and to this 


Paul seemed at first to turn his thoughts. Partly from hope, partly from fear, 
the paper money of the crown rose a httle in value. It was to be supposed 
that the grand duke of all the Russias, who for thirty years had been obliged 
to live on an income of a hundred thousand rubles (£10,000) per annum, 
would at least have learned economy per force; but he was soon seen to 
rush into the most unmeasured sumptuosity, heap wealth upon some, and 
lavish favours upon others, with as much profusion as his mother, and with 
still less discernment. The spoils of Poland continued to add to the riches of 
men already too wealthy. All he could do towards restoring a sort of 
equilibrium between his receipts and disbursements was to lay an exorbitant 
tax on all the classes of his slaves. The poll-tax of the wretched serfs was 
doubled, and a new tax was imposed upon the nobles, which, however, the 
serfs would ultimately have to pay. After the first impressions which his 
accession caused in the heart of Paul, punishments and disgraces succeeded 
with the same rapidity and profusion with which he had lavished his 
favours. Several experienced the two extremes in a few days. It is true that 


most of these punishments at first appeared just; but then it must be allowed 
that Paul could scarcely strike any but the guilty, so corrupt had been all 
who were about the throne. 


A whim which caused no little surprise was the imperial prohibition of 
wearing round hats, or rather the sudden order to take them away or tear 
them to pieces on the heads of those who appeared in them. This 
occasioned some disgraceful scenes in the streets, and particularly near the 
palace. The Cossacks and soldiers of the police fell on the passengers to 
uncover their heads, and beat those who, not knowing the reason, attempted 
to defend themselves. An English merchant, going through the street in a 
sledge, was thus stopped, and his hat snatched off. Supposing it to be a 
robbery, he leaped out of his sledge, knocked down the soldier, and called 
the guard. Instead of the guard, arrived an officer, who overpowered and 
bound him; but as they were carrying him before the police, he was 
fortunate enough to 
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I meet the coach of the English minister, who was going to court, and 
claimed his protection. Sir Charles Whitworth made his complaint to the 
emperor; who, conjecturing that a round hat might be the national dress of 
the English as it was of the Swedes, said that his order had been 
misconceived, and he would explain himself more fully to Arkarov. The 
next day it was published I in the streets and houses that strangers who were 
not in the emperor’s service, or naturalised, were not comprised in the 
prohibition. Round hats were now no longer pulled off; but those who were 
met with this unlucky head-dress were conducted to the police to ascertain 
their country. If they were found to be Russians, they were sent for soldiers; 
and woe to a Frenchman who had been met with in this dress, for he would 
have been condemned as a Jacobin. 


A regulation equally incomprehensible was the sudden prohibition of 
harnessing horses after the Russian mode. A fortnight was allowed for 
procuring harness in the German fashion; after the expiration of which, the 
police were ordered to cut the traces of every carriage the horses of which 
were harnessed in the ancient manner. As soon as this regulation was made 
public, several persons dared not venture abroad, still less appear in their 
carriages near the palace, for fear of being insulted. The harness-markers 
availed themselves of the occasion to charge exorbitant prices. To dress the 
ishroshtshki, or Russian coachmen, in the German fashion, was attended 
with another inconvenience. Most of them would neither part with their 
long beards, their kaftans, nor their round hats; still less would they tie a 
false tail to their short hair, which produced the most ridiculous scenes and 


figures in the world. At length the emperor had the vexation to be obliged to 
change his rigorous order into a simple invitation to his subjects gradually 
to adopt the German fashion of dress, if they wished to merit his favour. 
Another reform with respect to carriages: the great number of splendid 
equipages that swarmed in the streets of St. Petersburg disappeared in an 
instant. The officers, even the generals, came to the parade on foot, or in 
little sledges, which also was not without its dangers. 


It was anciently a point of etiquette for every person who met a Russian 
autocrat, his wife, or son, to stop his horse or coach, alight, and prostrate 
himself in the snow or in the mud. This barbarous homage, difficult to be 
paid in a large city where carriages pass in great numbers, and always on 
the gallop, had been completely abolished under the reign of the polished 
Catherine. One of the first cares of Paul was to re-establish it in all its 
rigour. A general officer, who passed on without his coachmen’s observing 
the emperor riding by on horseback, was stopped, and immediately put 
under arrest. The same unpleasant circumstance occurred to several others, 
so that nothing was so much dreaded, either on foot or in a carriage, as the 
meeting of the emperor. 


The ceremony established within the palace became equally strict, and 
equally dreaded. Woe betide him who, when permitted to kiss the hand of 
Paul, did not make the floor resound by striking it with his knee as loud as a 
soldier with the butt-end of his firelock. It was requisite, too, that the salute 
of the lips on his hand should be heard, to certify the reality of the kiss, as 
well as of the genuflection. Prince George Galitzin, the chamberlain, was 
put under arrest on the spot by his majesty himself, for having made the 
bow and kissed the hand too negligently. 


If this new reign was fatal to the army and to the poor gentry, it was still 
more so to the unhappy peasantry. A report being spread that Paul was 
about to restrict the power of masters over their slaves, and give the 
peasants 
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of the lords the same advantages as those of the crown, the people of the 
capital were much pleased with the hopes of this change. At this juncture an 
officer set off for his regiment, which lay at Orenberg. On the road he was 
asked about the new emperor, and what new regulations he was making. He 
related what he had seen, and what he had heard; among the rest, 
mentioning the ukase which was soon to appear in favour of the peasants. 
At this news, those of Tver and Novgorod indulged in some tumultuous 
actions, which were considered as symptoms of rebellion. Their masters 
were violently enraged with them; and the cause that had led them into error 
was discovered Marshal Repnin was immediately despatched at the head of 
some troops against the insurgents; and the officer who had unwittingly 
given rise to this false hope, by retailing the news of the city on his road, 
was soon brought back in confinement. The senate of St. JPetersburg 
judged him deserving of death, and condemned him to be broken, to 
undergo the punishment of the knout, and if he survived this, to labour in 
the mines. The emperor confirmed the sentence. This was the first criminal 
trial that was laid before the public; and assuredly it justified but too well 
those remains of shame which had before kept secret similar outrages. 


The most prominent of Paul’s eccentricities was that mania which, from his 
childhood, he displayed for the military dress and exercise. This passion in 
a prince no more indicates the general or the hero than a girl’s fondness for 
dressing and undressing her doll foretokens that she will be a good mother. 
Frederick the Great, the most accomplished soldier of his time, is well 
known to have had from his boyhood the most insuperable repugnance to 
all those minutiifi of a corporal to which his father would have subjected 
him; this was even the first source of that disagreement which ever 
subsisted between the father and the son. Frederick, however, became a 
hero; his father was never anything more than a corporal. Peter IIT pushed 
his soldato-mania to a ridiculous point, fancying he made Frederick his 
model. He loved soldiers and arms, as a man loves horses and dogs. He 
knew nothing but how to exercise a regiment, and never went abroad but in 
a Captain’s uniform. 


Paul, in his mode of life when grand duke, and his conduct after his 
accession, so strongly resembled his father that, changing names and dates, 
the history of the one might be taken for that of the other. Both were 
educated in a perfect ignorance of business, and resided at a distance from 
court, where they were treated as prisoners of state rather than heirs to the 
crown; and whenever they presented themselves appeared as aliens and 
strangers, having no concern with the royal family. The aunt of the father 
(Elizabeth) acted precisely as did the mother of the son. The endeavours of 
each were directed to prolong the infancy of their heirs, and to perpetuate 
the feebleness of their minds. The young princes were both distinguished by 
personal vivacity and mental insensibility, by an activity which, untrained 
and neglected, degenerated into turbulence; the father was sunk in 
debauchery, the son lost in the most insignificant trifles. An unconquerable 
aversion to study and reflection gave to both that infatuated taste for 
military parade, which would probably have displayed itself less forcibly in 
Paul had he been a witness of the ridicule they attached to Peter. The 
education of Paul, however, was much more attended to than that of his 
father. He was surrounded in infancy by persons of merit, and his youth 
promised a capacity of no ordinary kind. It must also be allowed that he was 
exempt from many of the vices which disgraced Peter; temperance and 
regularity of manners were prominent features of his character — features 
the more commendable, as 
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before his mother and himself they were rarely to be found in a Russian 
autocrat. To the same cause, education, and his knowledge of the language 
and character of the nation, it was owing that the differed from his father in 
other valuable qualities. 


The similarity which, in some instances, marked their conduct towards their 
wives, is still more striking; and in their amours, a singular coincidence of 
taste is observable. Catherine and Marie were the most beautiful women of 
the court, yet both failed to gain the affections of their husbands. Catherine 
had an ambitious soul, a cultivated mind, and the most amiable and 
polished manners. In a man, however, whose attachments were confined to 
soldiers, to the pleasures of the bottle, and the fumes of tobacco, she excited 
no other sentiment than disgust and aversion. He was smitten with an object 
less respectable, and less difficult to please. The countess Vorontzoyv, fat, 
ugly in her person and vulgar in her manners, was more suitable to his 
depraved military taste, and she became his mistress. In like manner, the 
regular beauty of Marie, the unalterable sweetness of her disposition, her 
unwearied complaisance, her docility as a wife, and her tenderness as a 
mother were not sufficient to prevent Paul from attaching himself to 
Mademoiselle Nelidov, whose disposition and qualities better accorded with 
his own, and afterwards to a young lady of the name of Lopukhin, who, it is 
believed, rejected his suit. To the honour of Paul it is related that he 
submitted to that mortifying repulse with the most chivalric patience and 
generosity. Nelidov was ugly and diminutive, but seemed desirous, by her 
wit and address, to compensate for the disadvantages of her person; for a 
woman to be in love with Paul it was necessary she should resemble him. 


On their accession to the throne, neither the father nor the son were 
favourites with the court or the nation, yet both acquired immediate 


popularity and favour. The first steps of Paul appeared to be directed, but 
improved, by those of Peter. The liberation of Kosciuszko and other 
prisoners brought to public recollection the recall of Biron, Munich, and 
Lestocq, with this difference — that Peter III did not disgrace these acts of 
clemency and justice by ridiculous violences, or by odious and groundless 
persecutions. Both issued ukases extremely favourable to the nobility, but 
from motives essentially different, and little to the honour of the son. The 
father granted to the Russian gentry those natural rights which every man 
ought to enjoy; while the son attempted the folly of creating a heraldic 
nobility in Russia, where that Gothic institution had never been known. In 
the conduct which he observed towards the clergy, Paul, however, showed 
himself a superior politician. Instead of insulting the priests, and obliging 
them to shave their beards, he bestowed the orders of the empire on the 
bishops, to put them on a footing with the nobility, and flattered the 
populace and the priesthood by founding churches, in obedience to 
pretended inspiration. 


In his military operations, however, his policy appears to have abandoned 
him, because here he gave the reins to his ruling passion. The quick and 
total change of disciphne he introduced in his armies created him nearly as 
many enemies as there were officers and soldiers. In the distrust and 
suspicions which incessantly haunted him, his inferiority to his father is 
also evident. One of the first acts of Peter III was to abolish the political 
inquisition established by Elizabeth; whereas Paul prosecuted no scheme 
with greater alacrity than that of establishing a system of spies, and devising 
means for the encouragement of informers. The blind confidence of the 
father was his ruin, but it flowed from a humanity of disposition always 
worthy of respect. The distrust of the son did not save him; it was the 
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offspring of a timourous mind, which by its suspicions was more apt to 
provoke than to elude treason.’ 


Paul’s Foreign Policy 


In regard to foreign matters Paul’s initial policy was one of peace. He put a 
stop to the levying of recruits after the manner adopted by his mother * — 
that is, in the proportion of three men to every five hundred souls — 
recalled his army from Persia, and left Georgia to take care of itself. He 
showed compassion for the Poles, recalled the prisoners from Siberia, 
transferred King Stanislaus from Grodno to St. Petersburg, visited 
Kosciuszko at Schliisselburg and released him in company with the other 
prisoners. He bade Kolitchev, envoy extraordinary at Berlin, inform the 
king that he, Paul, wished neither conquest nor aggrandisement. He dictated 
to Ostermann a circular directed to the foreign powers, in which he declared 
that of all the countries of the world Russia alone had been constantly 
engaged in war since 1756; that forty years of warfare had reduced the 
population; that the emperor’s humanity would not allow him to withhold 
from his beloved subjects the peace for which they longed; that though on 
account of these considerations Russia could take no active part in the 
struggle against France, the emperor would ” nevertheless remain closely 
united with his allies, and would use every means to oppose the rise of the 
mad French Republic which threatened all Europe with upheaval by the 
destruction of its laws, privileges, property, religion, and customs.” He 
refused all armed assistance to Austria, which was alarmed at Napoleon’s 
victories in Italy, and recalled the fleet that Catherine had adjoined to the 
English fleet for the purpose of blockading the coasts of France and 
Holland. He even received overtures made by Caillard, the French envoy to 
Prussia, and caused him to be informed that the emperor ” did not consider 
himself at war with the French, that he had never done anything to harm 
them, but was rather disposed to keep peace with them, and would induce 
his allies to hasten the conclusion of war, to which end he offered the 
mediation of Russia.” 


It was not long, however, before relations again became strained between 
France and Russia. By the Treaty of Campo Formio the Ionian Isles had 
been given to the French, who thus acquired a threatening position in the 
East and increased power over the Divan. The Directory authorised Dom- 
browski to organise Polish legions in Italy. Panin, at Berlin, intercepted a 
letter from the Directory to the French envoy, which spoke of a restoration’ 


of Poland under a prince of Brandenburg. Paul, on his side, took into his 
pay the troops of the prince of Conde, and established ten thousand 
Amigros’ in Volhinia and Podolia. He offered an asylum to Louis XVIII 
after his flight from Brunswick, and installed him in the ducal palace at 
Mitau with a pension of 200,000 rubles. The news that a French expedition 
was being secretly organised at Toulon made him fear for the security of the 
coasts of the Black Sea, which were immediately put in a state of defence. 
The abduction of Zagurski, the Russian consul at Corfu, the capture of 
Malta by Napoleon, the arrival at St. Petersburg of the banished knights 
who offered Paul the protectorate of their order and the title of grand 
master, the invasion of Helvetian territory by the Directory, the expulsion of 
the pope and the proclamation of the Roman Republic — all were events 
that precipitated the rupture. 


Paul concluded an alliance with Turkey which had been disturbed by an 
Egyptian invasion, also with England, Austria, and the kingdom of Naples. 
Thus, by the double aggression of Bonaparte against Malta and Egypt, Rus- 
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sia and Turkey were led, contrary to all traditions, to make common cause. 
Paul pledged himself to unite his fleet with the Turkish and English 
squadron, and to furnish one body of troops for a descent on Holland, 
another for the conquest of the Ionian Isles, and a grand auxiliary army for 
the campaigns in Italy and Switzerland. 


In the autumn of 1798 a Turkish-Russian fleet captured the French 
garrisons in the Ionian Isles. The king of Naples invaded the territory of the 
Roman Republic, but Championnet brought the Neapolitan troops back on 
to their own ground, and after making a triumphal entry into Naples 
proclaimed the Parthenopean Republic. 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF KORSAKOV AND SUVAROV (1798-1799) 


from the seacoast were of little value. The city had a numerous garrison, the 
troops, withdrawn from places less defensible, having thrown themselves 
into Tyre. Sieges were still conducted after the ancient manner, with the 
battering-ram and the balista. The besiegers made repeated attacks upon the 
walls, had forced the first and second, and at last brought up against the 
third two wooden towers, of such a height as to command the interior of the 
city, and covered with hides of oxen and camels to prevent their being set 
on fire ; the besieged, however, had erected within towers of still greater 
height, from which they hurled Greek fire and combustibles of every kind 
upon the works of the Crusaders. Both the towers were utterly consumed. 
The approach of an army of twenty thousand men from Damascus was 
announced, and after a siege of four months, Baldwin, despairing of 
success, drew off his array to Acre and Jerusalem. From Tiberias the 
Christians made incursions into the territory of Tyre ; but Baldwin having 
built a fort on the site of Palistyrus, undertook no further enterprises against 
the maritime towns during the remainder of his reign. No re-euforcements 
of ships and warriors arrived from the West, and the Christian power in the 
Holy Land was weakened by the dissensions of its chiefs. 


His successor, Baldwin II, was taken prisoner in the year 1123, and the 
Sultan of Egypt was encouraged to attack Joppa with a fleet of ninety sail. 
The barons of the kingdom of Jerusalem assembled at Acre, appointed 
Eustace de Grenier viceroy, and sent a pressing message to the Venetians, 
who had set out with a powerful armament for the East, but had halted on 
the way to besiege Corfu. Before their arrival, however, the Egyptians had 
raised the siege and retired on Ibelim, where thirty thousand of them were 
totally defeated by eight thousand Christians, animated by the presence of 
their bishops and their holiest relics. The Venetian fleet followed the 
Egyptian to Askalon, and destroyed it in a battle before the walls of that 
fortress. 


The presence of such powerful auxiliaries encouraged the Christians to 
undertake aggressive operations, but it was difficult to decide whether 
Askalon or Tyre should be first attacked, the neighbours of each naturally 
considering it as the most formidable. The dispute was settled by an appeal 
to Heaven. Two pieces of parchment were placed in a box upon the altar, on 
one of which was written ” Tyre,” and on the other ” Askalon.” The child 


The Russian army in Switzerland was placed under the command of Rim- 
ski-Korsakov, that of Holland under the orders of Hermann; while Austria, 
at the suggestion of England, requested that the victor of Fokshani and of 
the Rimnik should receive the command of the Austro-Russian army. 
Flattered by this mark of deference, Paul I recalled Suvarov from exile in 
his village. ” Suvarov has no need of laurels,” wrote the czar, ” but the 
country has need of Suvarov.”*/ 


A few days after the battle of Magnano, Suvarov arrived on the Mincio with 
the first division of his forces, twenty thousand strong, and took the 
command of all the allied troops in Italy. The jealousy of the Austrian 
generals was naturally excited and they called a council of war, in order to 
examine his plans. The members of the council, beginning at the youngest, 
proposed their several schemes. Suvarov quietly heard them all, and when 
they had done, took a slate, drew two lines, and said, ” Here, gentleman, are 
the French, and here the Russians; the latter will march against the former 
and beat them.” So saying, he rubbed out the French line, and added, ” This 
is all my plan; the council is concluded.” 


Suvarov kept his word, and in less than three months swept the French 
entirely out of Lombardy and Piedmont. Thrusting himself between the 
three French armies of Switzerland, northern Italy, and the Parthenopean 
Republic, it was his purpose, in concert with the archduke Charles of 
Austria, to penetrate into France on its most defenceless side, by the Vosges 
and the Jura, the same quarter on which the great invasion of 1814 was 
afterwards effected. The campaign opened on the 25 th of April, on the 
steep banks of the Adda, behind which Moreau had posted his diminished 
force of twenty-eight thousand men in three divisions. The passage was 
forced with immense loss to the French, who were compelled to abandon 
Milan, which Suvarov entered in triumph on the 29th. 


After a week’s delay, during which all the principal places of Lombardy 
surrendered to the allies, Suvarov followed Moreau’s retreat, and 
endeavoured to dislodge him from his advantageous position on the Po. Not 
succeeding in this attempt as rapidly as suited his impetuous habits, the 
Russian general suddenly changed his purpose, and advanced against Turin, 
whilst Moreau at the same moment had resolved to retire to Turin and the 


crests of the Apennines, in order to preserve his communications with 
France. On the 27th of May, Vukassovitch, who commanded the advance 
guard of the Russians, surprised Turin, and forced the French to take refuge 
in the citadel, leaving in the hands of the vict’irs nearly three hundred 
pieces of artillery, sixty thousand muskets, and an enormous quantity of 
ammunition and military stores. Moreau’s army, thus deprived of all its 
resources, was saved 
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from destruction only by the extraordinary ability of its commander, who 
led it safely towards Genoa by a mountain path, which was rendered 
practicable for artillery, in four days. With the exception of a few fortresses, 
nothing now remained to the French of all Napoleon’s conquests in northern 
Italy ; they had been lost in less time than it had taken to make them. 


Exulting in the brilliant success of his arms, Paul bestowed another 
surname, Italienski, or the Italian, on his victorious general, and ordered by 
an express ukase that Suvarov should be universally regarded as the greatest 
commander that had ever appeared. Meanwhile the results of his skill and 
vigour were neutralised by the selfish policy of the Austrian court, which 
had become by the Treaty of Campo Formio, and the acquisition of Venice, 
in some degree an actual accomplice with the aggressors against whom it 
was in arms. Suvarov was compelled to submit to the dictation of the 
emperor Francis I, and deeply disgusted he declared that he was no longer 
of any use in Italy, and that he desired nothing so ardently as to be recalled. 


The disasters of the French in upper Italy were fatal to their ascendancy in 
the south, and Macdonald received orders to abandon the Parthenopean 
Republic, and unite his forces with those of Moreau. His retreat was 
exposed to great dangers by the universal insurrection of the peasants; but 
he accomplished it with great rapidity and skill. The two French 


commanders then concerted measures to dislodge the allies from their 
conquests — a project which seemed not unlikely to be fufiUed, so 
obstinately had the Aulic council adhered to the old system of dispersing 
the troops all over the territory which they occupied. Though the allies had 
above a hundred thousand men in the field, they could hardly assemble 
thirty thousand at any one point; and Macdonald might easily have 
destroyed them in detail could he have fallen upon them at once; but the 
time he spent in reorganising his army in Tuscany, and in concerting 
measures with Moreau, was well employed by Suvarov in promptly 
concentrating his forces. Macdonald advanced against him with an army of 
thirty-seven thousand men, taking Modena on his way, and driving 
Hohenzollern out of it after a bloody engagement. The two armies met on 
the Trebbia, where a first and indecisive action took place on the 17th of 
June; it was renewed on each of the two following days, and victory finally 
remained with the Russians. In this terrible battle of three days, the most 
obstinately contested and bloody that had occurred since the beginning of 
the war, the loss on both sides was excessive; that of the French was above 
twelve thousand in killed and wounded, and that of the allies not much less. 
But nearly equal losses told with very unequal severity on the respective 
combatants; those of the allies would speedily be retrieved by large 
reinforcements, but the republicans had expended their last resources, were 
cut off from Moreau, and had no second army to fall back upon. Macdonald 
with infinite diflSculty regained the positions he had occupied before the 
advance to the Trebbia, after losing an immense number of prisoners. 


The fall of the citadel of Turin on the 20th of June was of great importance 
to the allies; for besides disengaging their besieging force it put into their 
hands one of the strongest fortresses in Piedmont, and an immense quantity 
of artillery and ammunition. This event, and Suvarov’s victory on the 
Trebbia, checked the successful operations of Moreau, and compelled him 
to fall back to his former defensive position on the Apennines. Again, 
contrary to Suvarov’s wishes, the allied forces were divided for the purpose 
of reducing Mantua and Alexandria, and occupying Tuscany. After the fall 
of those two fortresses, Suvarov laid siege to Tortona, when Joubert, who 
had meanwhile superseded Moreau, marched against him at the head of the 
combined forces 
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of the French. On the ir)th of August, another desperate battle was fouglit at 
Novi, in which Joubert was killed, but from which neither side derived any 

particular advantage. The French returned to their former positions, and the 

Italian campaign was ended. 


Suvarov now received orders to join his forces with those under Korsakov, 
who was on the Upper Rhine with thirty thousand men. The archduke 
Charles might, even without this fresh reinforcement, have already 
annihilated Massena had he not remained for three months, from June to 
August, in complete inactivity; at the very moment of Suvarov’s expected 
arrival, he allowed the important passes of the St. Gotthard to be again 
carried by a coup-de-main by the French, under General Lecourbe, who 
drove the Austrians from the Simplon, the Furka, the Grimsel, and the 
Devil’s Bridge. The archduke, after an unsuccessful attempt to push across 
the Aar at Dettingen, suddenly quitted the scene of war and advanced down 
the Rhine for the purpose of supporting the English expedition under the 
duke of York against Holland. This unexpected turn in affairs proceeded 
from Vienna. The Viennese cabinet was jealous of Russia. Suvarov played 
the master in Italy, favoured Sardinia at the expense of the house of 
Habsburg, and deprived the Austrians of the laurels and the advantages they 
had won. The archduke, accordingly, received orders to remain inactive, to 
abandon the Russians, and finally to withdraw to the north; by this 
movement Suvarov’s triumphant progress was checked, he was compelled 
to cross the Alps to the aid of Korsakov, and to involve himself in a 
mountain warfare ill-suited to the habits of his soldiery. 


Korsakov, whom Bavaria had been bribed with Russian gold to furnish with 
a corps one thousand strong, was supported solely by Kray and Hotze with 
twenty thousand men. Massena, taking advantage of the departure of the 
archduke and the non-atrival of Suvarov, crossed the Limmat at Dietikon 
and shut Korsakov, who had imprudently stationed himself with his whole 
army in Zurich, so closely in that, after an engagement that lasted two days, 


from the 15th to the 17th of September, the Russian general was compelled 
to abandon his artillery and to force his way through the enemy. Ten 
thousand men were all that escaped. Hotze, who had advanced from the 
Grisons to Schwyz to Suvarov’s rencontre, was, at the same time, defeated 
and killed at Schanis. Suvarov, although aware that the road across the St. 
Gotthard was blocked by the Lake of Lucerne, on which there were no 
boats, had the temerity to attempt the passage. In Airolo, he was obstinately 
opposed by the French under Lecourbe, and, although Shveikovski 
contrived to turn this strong position by scaling the pathless rocks, numbers 
of the men were, owing to Suvarov’s impatience, sacrificed before it. 


On the 24th of September, 1799, he at length climbed the St. Gotthard, and 
a bloody engagement, in which the French were worsted, took place on the 
Oberalpsee. Lecourbe blew up the Devil’s Bridge, but, leaving the 
Umerloch open, the Russians pushed through that rocky gorge, and, 
dashing through the foaming Reuss, scaled the opposite rocks and drove the 
French from their position behind tlie Devil’s Bridge. Altorf on the lake was 
reached in safety by the Russian general, who was compelled, owing to the 
want of boats, to seek his way through the valleys of Schiichen and Muotta, 
across the almost impassable rocks, to Schwyz. The heavy rains rendered 
the undertaking still more arduous; the Russians, owing to the badness of 
the road, were speedily barefoot; the provisions were also exhausted. In this 
wretched state they reached Muotta on the 29th of September and learned 
the discouraging news of Korsakov’s defeat. Massena had already set off in 
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the hope of cutting off Suvarov, but had missed his way. He reached Altorr, 
where he joined Lecourbe on the 29th, when Suvarov was aheady at 
Muotta, whence Massena found on his arrival that he had again retired 
across the Bra-gelburg, through the Klonthal. He was opposed on the laiie 
of Klonthal by MoHtor, who was, however, forced to retire by Auffenberg, 
who had joined Suvarov at Altorf and formed his advanced guard, Rosen, at 
the same time, beating off Massena with the rearguard, taking five cannon 


and one thousand of his men prisoners. On the 1st of October, Suvarov 
entered Glarus, where he rested until the 4th, when he crossed the Panixer 
Mountains through snow two feet deep to the valley of the Rhine, which he 
reached on the 10th, after losing the whole of his beasts of burden and two 
hundred of his men down the precipices; and here ended his extraordinary 
march, which had cost him the whole of his artillery, almost all his horses, 
and a third of his men. 


The archduke had, meanwhile, tarried on the Rhine, where he had taken 
Philippsburg and Mannheim, but had been unable to prevent the defeat of 
the English expedition under the duke of York by General Brune at Bergen, 
on the 19th of September. The archduke now, for the first time, made a 
retrograde movement, and approached Korsakov and Suvarov. The different 
leaders, however, did nothing but find fault with each other, and the czar, 
perceiving his project frustrated, suddenly recalled his troops, and the 
campaign came to a close. 


Paul’s anger fell without measure or reason on his armies and their chiefs. 
All the officers who were missing, that is to say who were prisoners in 
France, were broken as deserters, and Suvarov, instead of being well 
received with well merited honours, was deprived of his command and not 
suffered to see the emperor’s face. This unjust severity broke the veteran’s 
heart. He died soon after his return to St. Petersburg; and no Russian 
courtier, nor any member of the diplomatic body except the English 
ambassador, followed his remains to the grave. 


PAUL RECONCILED WITH FRANCE (1800 A.D.) 


Frustrated in the objects for which he had engaged in war, Paul was now in 
a mood easily to be moved to turn his arms against the allies who had 
deceived his hopes. He had fought for the re-establishment of monarchy in 
France, and of the old status quo in Europe; and the only result had been the 
aggrandisement of Austria, his own immediate neighbour, of whom he had 
much more reason to be jealous than of the remote power of France. The 
rapid steps, too, which Bonaparte was taking for the restoration of 
monarchical forms in that country were especially calculated to conciliate 
Paul’s goodwill towards the first consul. The latter and his able ministers 
promptly availed themselves of this favourable disposition through the 


connections they had made in St. Petersburg. Fouche had such confidential 
correspondence even with ladies in the Russian capital, that he afterwards 
received the earliest and most correct intelligence of the emperor’s murder. 
Two persons at the court of St. Petersburg were next gained over to France, 
or rather to Bonaparte’s rising empire; these were the minister Rostoptchin, 
and the emperor’s favourite, the Turk Kutaisov, who had risen with unusual 
rapidity from the situation of the emperor’s barber to the rank of one of the 
first Russian nobles. He was also nearly connected by relationship with 
Rostoptchin. 


Rostoptchin first found means to send away General Dumourier from St. 
Petersburg, whither he had come for the purpose of carrying on his intrigues 
in favour of the Bourbons. He next sought to bring Louis Cobenz] also into 
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discredit with the emperor, and he succeeded in this, shortly before the 
opening of the campaign in Italy in 1800, when the cabinet of Vienna was 
called upon to give a plain and direct answer to the questions peremptorily 
put by the emperor of Russia. Paul required that the cabinet should answer, 
without if or but, without circimilocution or reserve, whether or not Austria 
would, according to the terms of the treaty, restore the pope and the king to 
their dominions and sovereignty. Cobenzl was obliged to reply that if 
Austria were to give back Piedmont to the king of Sardinia it must still 
retain Tortona and Alessandria ; and that it never would restore the three 
legations and Ancona. The measure of the emperor’s indignation was now 
full; he forbade Count Cobenz! the coiut, and at a later period not only 
ordered him to leave the country, but would not even allow an embassy or 
charged’ affaires to remain. 


The emperor proceeded more deliberately with regard to the English. At 
first he acted as if he had no desire to break with them ; and he even 
allowed the Russians, whom they had hired for the expedition against 
Holland, to remain in Guernsey under Viomesnil’s command, in order to 


assist their employers in an expedition against Brittany. The English 
government, however, at length provoked him to extremities. Tliey refused 
to redeem the Russians who had been made prisoners in their service, by 
giving in exchange for them an equal number of French, of whom their 
prisons were full; they refused to listen to any arrangements respecting the 
grand mastership of the knights of Malta, or even as to the protectorate of 
the order, and gave the clearest intimations that they meant to keep the 
island for themselves. Bonaparte seized upon this favourable moment for 
flattering the emperor, by acting as if he had really more respect for Paul 
than the two powers for whom he had made such magnanimous sacrifices. 
Whilst the English refused to redeem the Russians made prisoners in their 
service by exchange, Bonaparte set them free without either exchange or 
ransom. 


The emperor of Germany had broken his word, and neither restored the 
pope nor the king of Sardinia, whilst Bonaparte voluntarily offered to 
restore the one and give compensation to the other. He assailed the emperor 
in a masterly manner on his weak side, causing the six or seven thousand 
Russians, whom the English refused to exchange, to be provided with new 
clothing and arms, and he wrote a letter to Panin, the Russian minister, in 
which he said that he was unwilling to suffer such brave soldiers as these 
Russians were to remain longer away from their native land on account of 
the English. In the same letter he paid another compliment to the emperor, 
and threw an apple of mortal strife between him and England. Knowing as 
he did that his garrison in Malta could not hold out much longer, he offered 
to place the island in the hands of the emperor Paul, as a third party. This 
was precisely what the emperor desired ; and Sprengporten, who was sent 
to France to bring away the Russians, and to thank the first consul, was to 
occupy Malta with them. The Russians were either to be conveyed thither 
by Nelson, who up to this time had kept the island closely blockaded, and 
was daily expecting its surrender, or at least he was to be ordered to let 
them pass; but both he and the English haughtily rejected the Russian 
mediation. 


Paul now came to a complete breach with England. First of all he recalled 
his Russian troops from Guernsey, but on this occasion he was again 
baffled. It was of great importance to the English cabinet that Bonaparte 


should not immediately hear of the decided breach which had taken place 
between them and the emperor, and they therefore prevailed upon 
Viomesnil, an Emigre, who had the command of the Russians in Guernsey, 
to remain some weeks longer, in opposition to the emperor’s will. Paul was 
vehemently indignant 
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at this conduct; Viomesnil, however, entered the English service, and was 
provided for by the Enghsh government in Portugal. 


Lord Whitwortli was next obliged to leave Russia, as Count Cobenzl had 
previously been. Paul recalled his ambassadors from the courts of Vienna 
and London, and forthwith sent Count Kalitchev to Paris to enter into 
friendly negotiations with Bonaparte. Li the meantime, the English had 
recourse to some new subterfuges, and promised, that in case Malta 
capitulated, they would consent to allow the island to be administered, till 
the conclusion of a peace, by commissioners appointed by Russia, England, 
and Naples. Paul had already named Bailli de la Ferrette for this purpose; 
but the English refused to acknowledge his nominee, and even to receive 
the Neapolitans in Malta. Before this took place, however, the emperor had 
come to issue with England on a totally different question. 


The idea of a union among the neutral powers, in opposition to the right 
alleged by England, when at war with any power whatsoever, to subject the 
ships of all neutral powers to search, had been relinquished by the empress 
Catherine in 1781, to please the English ambassador at her court; Paul now 
resumed the idea. Bonaparte intimated his concurrence, and Paul followed 
up the matter with great energy and zeal, as in this way he had an 
opportunity of exhibiting himself in the character of an imperial protector of 
the weak, a defender of justice and right, and as the head of a general 
alliance of the European powers. Prussia also now appeared to do homage 
to him, for the weak king was made to believe, that by a close alliance 
between Russia and France, he might be helped to an extension of territory 


and an increase of subjects, without danger or cost to himself, or without 
war, which he abhorred beyond everything else. The first foundation, 
therefore, for an alliance between Rus-sia and France, was laid in Berlin, 
where Beurnonville, the French ambassador, was commissioned to enter 
into negotiations with the Russian minister Von Kriiderer. Beurnonville 
promised, in Bonaparte’s name, that the Russian mediation in favour of 
Naples and Sardinia would be accepted, and that, in the question of 
compensations for the German princes particular regard would be had to the 
cases of Baden and Wiirtemberg. 


THE ARMED NEUTRALITY (1800 A.D.) 


As to the armed neutrality by sea against England, Prussia could easily 
consent to join this alliance, because she had in fact no navy; but it was 
much more difficult for Sweden and Demnark, whose merchant ships were 
always accompanied by frigates. In case, therefore, the neutral powers came 
to an understanding that no merchant vessels which were accompanied by a 
ship of war should be compelled to submit to a search, this might at any 
time involve them in hostilities with England. In addition to Denmark, 
Sweden, and Prussia, which, under Paul’s protectorate, were to conclude an 
alliance for the protection of trading vessels belonging to neutral powers 
against the arrogant claims of England, Bonajjarte endeavoured to prevail 
upon the North Americans to join the alliance. They were the only parties 
who, by a specific treaty in 1794, had acknowledged as a positive right 
what the others only submitted to as an unfounded pretension on the part of 
England. On that occasion the Americans had broken with the French 
Republic on the subject of his treaty, and Barras and Talleyrand had been 
shameless enough to propose that the Americans should pay a gratuity, in 
order to effect a renewal of their old friendship with France, which 
proposal, however, the Americans treated with contempt. 
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who was sent to make a choice drew forth that which was inscribed ” Tyre,” 
and preparations were forthwith made for the siege, which began on the 
15th of February, a.d. 1124. The Christians fortified themselves on the land 
side against the attempts to relieve the city which the Turks of Damascus 
might be expected to make, and began to construct machines with which to 
assail the walls. The population of Tyre, devoted to commerce, and become 
rich and luxurious by its means, was unwarlike ; but the garrison was 
composed of Damascenes and Egyptians, who put in force all the known 
means for obstructing the progress of the siege. The tower of the Christians 
was set on fire, and only saved from destruction by the heroism of a 
pilgrim, who ascended it amidst its own flames and the missiles of the 
Tyrians. They were skilful swimmers, and under cover of night swam to the 
guardship of the Venetians, cut the cable by which it was anchored, and 
fastening another to the vessel drew it to the shore. 


In expectation that the blockade by sea would be broken by a fleet from 
Egypt, or by land from Damascus, the Tyrians held out against assault and 
famine till the month of June. But no effective aid came from either quarter. 
The commander of Damascus twice marched as far as the Leontes ; but the 
first time he withdrew at the sight of the Christian army, and tlie second he 
came to propose terms of capitulation. They were readily granted by the 
chiefs, though the common soldiers murmured that they were deprived of 
their hope of plunder, the infidels being allowed to remain in the city on 
payment of a moderate ransom, or to withdraw with their property. On the 
25th of June the garrison marched out ; the banners of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, the republic of Venice, and the Count of Tripolis were hoisted on 
the towers, and Tyre once more became Christian. Its archbishopric was 
given four years after, with some diminution of the province, to William, an 
Englishman, and the best historian of the Holy Wars. Askalon was not 
reduced till the year 1153, when it surrendered to Baldwin III, after a siege 
of eight months. 


On the 30th of September, 1800, their ambassadors concluded an agreement 
at Bonaparte’s country seat of Morfontaine, which referred especially to the 
resistance which all the neutral powers under the protectorate of the 
emperor of Russia were desirous of making to the pretensions and claims of 
England. The Americans first of all declared that neutral flags should make 
a neutral cargo, except in cases where the ship was actually laden with 
goods contrabantl of war. It was afterwards precisely defined what were to 
be consideretl goods contraband of war. By the fourth article it was 
determined that neutral ships must submit to be detained, but that the ships 
of war so detaining a merchantman with a view to search shoukl remain at 
least at the distance of a cannon-shot, and only be allowed to send a boat 
with three men to examine the ship’s papers and cargo; and that in all cases 
in which a merchantman should be under convoy of a ship of war, no right 
of search should exist, because the presence of the convoy should be 
regarded as a sufficient guarantee against contraband. Inasmuch as England 
and Denmark were at open issue concerning this last point, the Americans 
would have been inevitably involved in the dispute had they immediately 
ratified the treaty of Morfontaine: they were, however, far too cunning to 
fall into this difficulty; and they did not therefore ratify the treaty till the 
Russian confederation had been dissolved. 


Sweden and Denmark had come to issue with England concerning the right 
of search in 1798 and 1799, when four frigates, two Swedish and two 
Danish, were captured and brought into English ports. True, they were 
afterwards given up, but without any satisfaction, for the English still 
insisted upon the right of search. The dispute became most vehement in the 
case of the Danish frigate Freya, which, together with the merchantmen 
under her convoy, were brought into an English port, after a sharp 
engagement on the 25th of July, 1800; and the English, aware of the hostile 
negotiations which were going on in the north, at once ({espatched an 
expedition against Denmark. 


Sixteen English ships of war suddenly appeared before Copenhagen, and 
most unexpectedly threatened the harbour and city with a destructive 
bombardment, if Demnark did not at once acknowledge England’s right of 
search at sea. Had this acknowledgment been made, Bonaparte’s and the 
emperor’s plan would have been frustrated in its very origin; but Denmark 


had the good fortune to possess, in its minister Bernstorff, the greatest 
diplomatist of the whole revolutionary era, who contrived for that time to 
save Copenhagen without the surrender of any rights. It was quite 
impossible to resist by force, but he refused to enter upon the question of 
right or wrong; and in the agreement which he signed with Lord Whitworth 
on the 25th of August, 1800, he consented that in the meantime all occasion 
for dispute should be avoided, and thus the difficulty be postponed or 
removed. Demnark bound herself no longer to send her merchantmen under 
convoy — whereupon the Freya, and the vessels by which she was 
accompanied, were set at liberty. On this occasion the emperor Paul offered 
himself as arbitrator; and when Lord Whitworth rejected his interference or 
arbitration, he immediately laid an embargo on all the English ships in 
Russian ports. 


The news of the agreement entered into at Copenhagen, however, no sooner 
reached St. Petersburg, than this first embargo was removed, and the 
dispute carried on merely in a diplomatic manner. At last the emperor Paul 
put an end to this paper war, when Vaubois, who had defended Malta since 
July, 1798, against the English, Russians, Neapolitans, and sometimes also 
the Portuguese, at length capitulated, on the 5th of September, 1800. The 
island was taken military possession of by the English without any 
reference 
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whatever to the order, to Naples, to the promise which they had made to the 
emperor, or to BailU de la Ferrette, whom Paul had named as the 
representative of the order. As soon as this news reached St. Petersburg, 
Paul’s rage and indignation knew no bounds. On the 7th of November, he 
not only laid an embargo upon three hundred English ships then in his ports, 
but sent the whole of their crews into the interior of Russia, and allowed 
them only a few kopecks a day for their support. 


Lord Carysfort, the English ambassador in Berlin, was unable for six weeks 
to obtain any answer from the Prussian government with respect to its 
connection with the northern confederation, although he insisted strongly 
upon it; and yet Stedingk, the Swedish minister, and Rosenkranz, the 
Danish minister, had signed the agreement for an armed neutrality in the 
form of that of 1780 as early as the 17th of December, 1800, in St. 
Petersburg, and the Prussian minister, Von Luft, in the name of his king, had 
signified his acceptance of the alliance on the 18th. When Lord Carysfort at 
length obtained an answer on the 12th of February to his demands, so long 
and repeatedly urged in vain, Haugwitz had drawn it up equivocally both in 
form and contents. The emperor of Russia was so indignant at the 
ambiguity that he not only expressed his feelings on the subject warmly, but 
also took some hostile measures against Prussia. 


On the other hand, the emperor invited Gustavus IV to St. Petersburg where 
he was received with the greatest splendour. He arrived at St. Petersburg at 
Christmas, 1800, and immediately, as if to insult the English, a grand 
meeting of the order of Malta was held ; the king himself was loaded with 
marks of honour of every possible description, and at the end of December 
he signed a new agreement, by which the objects of that of the 16th of the 
same month were greatly enlarged. In the former alliance defensive 
operations alone were contemplated; but now offensive measures were also 
agreed upon, with the reservation, indeed, if they should become necessary. 
Paul took measures to refit his fleet, and an army was equipped which was 
to be placed under the commands of Soltikov, Pahlen, and Kutusov; the 
Danish fleet was in good condition; the Russian minister in Paris appeared 
to regard the circumstances as very favourable for gaining Hanover to his 
master without danger or risk ; and Pitt himself considered the state of 
affairs so unfavourable, that he seriously contemplated the propriety of 
retiring and making way for a new ministry, in order to render a peace 
possible. This close confederacy against England was, however, dissolved 
at the very moment in which the first consul appeared to be disposed to 
favour Naples and Sardinia, in order to gratify the wishes of the emperor of 
Russia. 


ASSASSINATION OF PAUL (1801 A.D.) 


The catastrophe in St. Petersburg is easily explained by the continually 
changing humours of the emperor, by his mental derangement, which had 
been constantly on the increase for several months previous to his murder, 
by the acts of violence and injustice which he suffered himself to commit, 
and by the dreadful apprehension which prevailed among all classes of 
society, from the empress and the grand duke down to the very lowest 
citizen. The emperor’s sober and rational intervals became progressively 
rarer, so that no man was sure for an instant either of his place or his life; 
thousands of persons completely innocent were sent to Siberia, and yet 
goodness and mildness alternated with cruel severity. The emperor one 
while exhibited the most striking magnanimity, at another the meanest 
vindictiveness, 
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The beautiful and virtuous empress had patiently submitted to her 
husband’s preference for the plain Nelidov, who at least treated her with 
honour and respect; but she was obliged also to submit to his attachment to 
Lopukhin, who continually provoked strife. She endured these things 
patiently, lived on good terms with the emperor, slept immediately under his 
chambers, and yet neither she nor her sons, Alexander and Constantine, 
were able to escape the suspicions of his morbid mind. It was whispered, by 
persons in the confidence of the court, that the emperor had said he would 
send the empress to Kalamagan, in the government of Astrakhan, 
Alexander to Shliisselburg, and Constantine to the citadel of St. Petersburg. 
It is not worth while to inquire what truth there may have been in these 
reports; everyone felt that the time had arrived to have recourse to the only 
means which can be employed in despotic kingdoms for effecting a 
complete change in the measures of government. This means is the murder 
of the despot, which in such circumstances was usually effected in the 
Roman Empire by the Pretorians, in Constantinople by the Janizaries, or by 
a clamorous and infuriated mob, in St. Petersburg by a number of 
confederated nobles ; and in all these cases was regarded as a sort of 
necessary appendage to the existing constitution. 


Rostoptchin, the minister, who had long possessed the emperor’s 
confidence, was dismissed and in disgrace; and Count Pahlen, who was at 
the head of the emperor’s dreadful police, was suddenly and excessively 
favoured. He, too, observed, when he had reached the highest pinnacle, that 
he began to be suspected. The count was an Esthonian by birth, a man of a 
cold, deep, and faithless disposition, and the instrument of all the cruelties 
and severities which had been exercised by the emperor. He was also 
commander-in-chief of all the troops in the capital, and since the 10th of 
March had become a mem-ber of the ministry for foreign affairs. Up to this 
period he had been successful in discovering and frustrating all the real or 
pretended attempts at dethroning the emperor, but he now formed a 
conspiracy against him, because he knew that Paul had called to his aid two 
formidable assistants, to use them against himself in case of necessity. The 
emperor had previously sent away from St. Petersburg and now recalled 
Lindner and Araktcheiev, two of his most dieadful instruments of violence, 
the latter of whom played a fearful part in Russia even during the reign of 
the mild and clement emperor Alexander. Pahlen had previously taken his 
measures in such a manner that a number of those to whom the murder of 
an emperor was no novelty were at that time collected in St. Petersburg, and 
only waited for a hint, either with or without Pahlen, to fall upon the 
emperor, who had personally given them mortal offence. 


Valerian, Nicholas, and Plato Zubov had first been publicly affronted by the 
emperor like the Orlovs, and afterwards dismissed ; they remained under 
compulsory absence in Germany till they found a medium for securing the 
favour of the only person who had any influence over the emperor. This 
medium was the French actress. Chevalier, who ruled the Turk Kutaisov 
(formerly a valet de chambre, but now adorned with all possible titles, 
honours, and orders, with the broad ribbon and stars of Europe), and 
through him ruled the emperor. Chevalier obtained permission for the 
Zubovs to return to the court, and Plato held Kutaisov bound by his 
expressed intention of marrying the Turk’s daughter. Plato had been 
previously commander-in-chief of the army, and could, in case of need, 
reckon upon it with the greater certainty, as it had been made discontented 
by the gross and ridiculous treatment of the generals of the whole army, and 
even of such a man as Suvarov. 


Participators in a plan for setting aside the emperor were easily found 
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among the nobles, as soon as it became certain that there was nothing to 
fear. It was necessary, however, to obtain the consent of the two eldest 
grand dukes; but not a word was said of the murder, but merely of the 
removal of their father from the government. Alexander was not easily 
prevailed upon to acquiesce in the deposition of his father, as, however 
numerous Alexander’s failings in other respects may have been, both he and 
his mother were persons of gentle hearts. Pahlen undertook the business of 
persuading the prince, for which he was by far the best fitted, inasmuch as 
he knew all the secrets of the court, and combined all power in himself; he 
therefore succeeded in convincing the imperial family of the dangers with 
which they themselves were threatened, and of the necessity of deposing 
the emperor. He appears to have prevailed with Alexander by showing that 
he could only guard against a greater evil by consenting to his father’s 
dethronement. Certain it is at least, that Alexander signed the proclamation, 
announcing his own assumption of the reins of government, two hours 
before the execution of the deed by the conspirators. 


The emperor with his family lived in the Mikhailov palace; the 23rd of 
March, 1801, was chosen for the accomplishment of the deed, for on that 
day the Semenovski battalion of guards was on duty at the palace. The most 
distinguished men among the conspirators were the Zubov, General Count 
Benningsen, a Hanoverian, who had distinguished himself in the Polish 
wars under Catherine, Tchitchakov, Tartarinov, Tolstoi, lashvel, 
lesselovitch, and Uvarov, together with Count Pahlen himself, who did not 
accompany the others into the emperor’s bedchamber, but had taken his 
measures so skilfully that, if the enterprise failed, he might appear as his 
deliverer. Very shortly before the execution of the deed, Pahlen 
communicated the design to General Talitzin, colonel of the regiment of 
Preobrajenski guards, to General Deporade-vitch, colonel of the 


Semonovski guards, together with some fifty other officers whom he 
entertained on the night on which the murder was committed. 


On the evening before his death Paul received, when sitting at supper with 
his mistress, a note from Prince Mechereki, warning him of his danger, and 
revealing the names of the conspirators. He handed it unopened to Kutaisov, 
saying he would read it on the morrow. Kutaisov put it in his pocket, and 
left it there when he changed his dress next day to dine with the emperor. 
He turned to get it, but Paul growing impatient sent for him in a hurry, and 
the trembling courtier came back without the letter on which so much 
depended. On the night of the 3rd Paul went early to bed; soon afterwards 
the conspirators repaired to his apartment, the outer door of which was 
opened to them in compliance with the demand of Argamakov, an aide-de- 
camp, who pretended that he was come to make his report to the emperor. A 
Cossack who guarded the door of the bedroom offered resistance and was 
cut down. The conspirators rushed in and found the bed empty. ” He has 
escaped us,” cried some of them. ” That he has not,” said Benningsen. ” No 
weakness, or I will put you all to death.” Putting his hand on the bed- 
clothes and feeling them warm, he observed that the emperor could not be 
far off, and presently he discovered him crouching behind a screen. The 
conspirators required him to sign his abdication. He refused, a conflict 
ensued; a sash was passed round his neck, and he was strangled after a 
desperate resistance. 


Alexander was seized with the most passionate grief when he learned at 
what a price he had acquired the crown. He had supped with his father at 
nine o’clock, and at eleven he took possession of the empire, by a document 
which had been drawn up and signed two hours and a half previously. The 
most dreadful thing of all, however, was that he was obliged not only to 
suffer 
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the two chief conspirators, Zubov and Pahlen, to remain about his person, 
but to allow them to share the administration of the empire between them. It 
was a piece of good fortune that those two thoroughly wicked men were of 
very different views, by which means he was first enabled to remove 
Pahlen, and afterwards Zubov also. Their associates, however, remained, 
and at a later period we shall find Count Benningsen at the head of the army 
which was to deliver Prussia after the battle of Jena. 


Paul was twice married: by his first wife, Nathalie Alexeievna, princess of 
Hesse Darmstadt, who died in 1776, he had no family; by his second, 
‘Marie Feodorovna, princess of Wiirtemberg, who died in 1828, he had ten 
children, the eldest of whom, Alexander by name, now succeeded to the 
imperial throne. 


THE ACCESSION OF ALEX.\NDER I (1801 A.D.); HIS EARLY 
REFORMS 


The accession of Alexander was hailed with sincere and universal delight, 
not only as an escape from the wretched and extravagant reign of Paul, but 
as the opening fulfilment of the expectations which had long been anxiously 
fixed on his heir. The new monarch was twenty-five years of age, of 
majestic figure and noble countenance, though his features were not 
perfectly regular. He possessed an acute mind, a generous heart, and a most 
winning grace of manner. “Still,” says M. Thiers, “there might be discerned 
in him traces of hereditary infirmity. His mind, lively, changeable, and 
susceptible, was continually impressed with the most contrary ideas. But 
this remarkable prince was not always led away by such momentary 
impulses; he united with his extensive and versatile comprehension a 
profound secretiveness which baffled the closest observation. He was well- 
meaning, and a dissembler at the same time.” Napoleon said of him at St. 
Helena, ” The emperor of Russia possesses abilities, grace, and information; 
he is fascinating, but one cannot trust him; he is a true Greek of the Lower 
Empire; he is, or pretends to be, a metaphysi-cian ; his faults are those of 
his education, or of his preceptor. What cliscus-sions have I not had with 
him! He maintained that hereditary right was an abuse, and I had to expend 
all my eloquence and logic during a full hour to prove that hereditary right 


maintains the repo.se and haj/piness of nations. Perhaps he wished to 
mystify me; for he is cunning, false, and skilful.” 


In the beginning of Alexander’s reign reform succeeded reform, and all 
Europe applauded. He quickly put a stop to the system of terror and to the 
absurd vexations which Paul had introduced. He disgraced the instruments 
who had worked out the will of that poor maniac; he repaired the crying 
injustice which had been committed; he once more abolished the terrible 
secret inquisition, but, as we already said, it was again established by his 
successor. He instituted a permanent council, and contemplated the 
complete reorganisation of the administration of the interior. He relaxed the 
rigour of the censorship of the press, and granted permission to introduce 
foreign works. He reduced the taxes and the expenditure of the court ; and 
in the first year of his reign he abstained from exacting the recruits for his 
army, an exaction odious to those whom it affects, and therefore often 
accompanied with fearful violences. 


He applied himself most diligently to affairs, and laboured almost as much 
as his grandmother, who had devoted three hours to the concerns of the 
state when her ministers came to confer with her. He required detailed 
reports from all the higher officers of state ; and having examined them, 
caused them to be published, a thing never before heard of in Russia. He 
abolished punish- 
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ment by torture; forbade the confiscation of hereditary property; solemnly 
declared that he would not endure the habit of making grants of peasants, a 
practice till then common with the autocrats, and forbade the announcement 
in public journals of sales of human beings. He applied himself to the 
reform of the tribunals; established pecuniary fines for magistrates 
convicted of evading or violating their duties; constituted the senate a high 
court of justice, and divided it into seven departments in order to provide 
against the slowness of law proceedings; and re-established the commission 


which had been appointed by Catherine for the compilation of a code. He 
applied himself to the protection of commerce ; made regulations for the 
benefit of navigation, and extended and improved the communication in the 
interior of his empire. He did much to promote general education, and 
established several new universities with large numbers of subsidiary 
schools. He permitted every subject of his empire to choose his own 
avocation in life, regardless of restraints formerly imposed with respect to 
rank, and removed the prohibition on foreign travel which had been enacted 
in the last reign. He permitted his nobles to sell to their serfs, along with 
their personal freedom, portions of land which should thus become the bona 
fide property of the serf purchaser — a measure by which he fondly hoped 
to lay the basis of a class of free cultivators. It was under his auspices that 
his mother, Marie Feodorovna, founded many hospitals and educational 
institutes, both for nobles and burghers, which will immortalise her name. 


One of the first acts of Alexander’s reign was to give orders that the British 
sailors who had been taken from the ships laid under sequestration, and 
marched into the interior, should be set at liberty and carefully conducted at 
the public expense to the ports from which they had been severally taken. 
At the same time all prohibitions against the export of corn were removed 
— a measure of no small importance to the famishing population of the 
British Isles, and hardly less material to the gorged proprietors of Russian 
produce. The young emperor shortly after wrote a letter with his own hand 
to the king of England, expressing in the warmest terms his desire to re- 
establish the amicable relations of the two empires ; a declaration which 
was received with no less joj’ in London than in St. Petersburg. The British 
cabinet immediately sent Lord St. Helens to the Russian capital, and on the 
17th of June a treaty was concluded, which limited and defined the right of 
search, and which Napoleon denounced as ” an ignominious treaty, 
equivalent to an admission of the sovereignty of the seas in the British 
parliament, and the slavery of all other states.” In the same year (October 4- 
8) Alexander also concluded treaties of peace with France and Spain; for 
between Russia and the former power there had previously existed only a 
cessation of hostilities, without any written convention. 


The kingdom of Jerusalem, which had been in a state of gradual decline 
during the twelfth century, notwithstanding the efforts made by Europe for 
its aid, was overthrown by Saladin in the year 1187, and the whole of the 
seacoast would have fallen into his power but for the heroic defence of 
Tyre. The battle of Tiberias, in which the army of the Cross had been 
annihilated, and the king Lusignan taken prisoner, had spread consternation 
among the Christians ; one city after another had opened its gates to the 
conqueror. Conrad, the son of the Marquis of Montferrat, arrived off the 
harbour of Acre a few days after its surrender to the Saracens. He had heard 
nothing of the misfortunes of the Christians, but the light of the setting sun, 
falling on the banner of Saladin on tlie ramparts, showed him his danger, 
and with some difficulty he made his escape to Tyre. 


The Count of Sidon, who had taken refuge there, and the castellan of Tyre 
were negotiating with Saladin for its surrender, and had already prepared to 
hoist his colours on the walls, as soon as he made his appearance before the 
gates. The people of Tyre, however, received Conrad with acclamations ; 
the Count of Sidon fled to Tripolis, and preparations were made for the 
defence of the city. Saladin collected some ships to blockade Tyre by sea, 
and in the end of the month of December invested the city. Conrad had very 
few ships, but having possessed himself of some of Saladin’s fleet, which 
he had enticed to enter the harbour by the hope of a surrender, he manned 
them with his own troops, and attacking the remainder, drove them on 
shore. The enemy had taken advantage of his temporary absence to 
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attempt to scale the walls ; but lie i\romptly returned and compelled them 
to retire with the loss of a thousand men. Saladin on this raised the siege, 
and did not resume it in the following spring. The archbishop, William of 
Tyre, had been engaged in soliciting aid from the Christian powers of the 
West, and had prevailed on the king of Sicily to send a fleet to Tyre with 
three hundred knights ; other reinforcements arrived ; the release of the 
captive king, Guy of Lusignan, gave unity to the Crusaders, and they 


THE INCORPORATION OF GEORGIA 


The incorporation of Georgia with the empire, an event long prepared by 
the insidious means habitually employed by Russia, was consiunmated in 
this year. The people of Georgia have always had a high reputation for 
valour, but at the end of the seventeenth century they suffered inmiensely 
from the Tatars and the Lesghians. Russia supported Georgia, not 
sufficiently indeed to prevent the enemy from destroying Tiflis, but quite 
enough to prove to the country that, once under the Russian rule, it would 
be safe from the Mussulmans. Alexander’s manifesto of the 12th of 
September, 1801, says that he accepts the weight of the Georgian throne, 
not for the sake of extending the empire, already so large, but only from 
humanity ! Even in Russia very few 
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could believe that, the Georgians surrendered themselves to the czar from a 
spontaneous acknowledgment of the superiority of the Russian rule, and of 
its ability to make the people happy; to disabuse themselves of any such 
notion, they had but to look at the queen of Georgia, Maria, who was 
detained at St. Petersburg, in the Tauric palace — a name that might well 
remind her of the treacherous acquisition of another kingdom. She rode 
through the streets in one of the court carriages, and her features expressed 
great affliction. The covering which she wore on her head, as usual in 
Georgia, prevented the people from seeing the scars of the sabre wounds 
she had received before she quitted the country. Her consort, George XIII, 
had bequeathed tlie kingdom to the Russians, but she protested against the 
act; and when the Russian colonel Lazarev came to carry her away to St. 
Petersburg, she refused to go with him. He was about to use violence, but 
the queen took out a poniard from her bosom and stabbed him. The 
interpreter drew his sabre and gave her several cuts on the head, so that she 
fell down insensible. 


RUSSIA JOINS THE THIRD COALITION 


Concurrently with his domestic reforms, Alexander occupied himself in an 
extensive series of negotiations, having for their object the general 
settlement of Europe upon such new bases as the results of the last war had 
rendered necessary. In particular, he was engaged as joint arbiter with 
Bonaparte in the matter of the indemnifications to be made to those princes 
who had lost a part or the 


whole of their possessions by the cession of the left bank of the Rhine. 
Alexander was secretly dissatisfied with the part he was made to play in 
these transactions, for the authority which he shared in appearance with 
Bonaparte, was in reality monopolised by the latter. He abstained, however, 
from remonstrating, contenting himself for the present with the outward 
show of respect paid to his empire, and with a precedent which, added to 
that of Teschen, establislied in future the right of Russia to mix itself up in 
the affairs of Germany. The Peace of Amiens between France and England 
was broken, and a war was declared on the 18th of May, 1803, between the 
two powers, which was ultimately to involve the whole of Europe. 
Meanwhile, many cases were arising to increase Alexander’s displeasure 
against Bonaparte. 


The relations between Russia and France were at this time of such a nature 
that the Russian chancellor, '\orontzov, said plainly, in a note of the 18th of 
July, that if the war were to be prolonged between France and England, 
Russia would be compelled finally to take part in it. Before this declaration 
on the part of Russia, Bonaparte had a scene with Markov, which alone 
might well have caused a rupture. He addressed the Russian ambassador, in 
a public audience, so rudely and violently that even Bignon, who is 
disposed to worship Bonaparte as a demi-god, is obliged to confess that his 
hero entirely lost his dignity, and forgot his position. 


Alexander I 


(1777-1825) 
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Wlien Markov withdrew in November, he left his secretary of legation, 
D’OubrU, as acting ambassador in his place. Everyone, however, foresaw a 
breach at no veiy distant period ; and Russia had already, in the autumn of 
1803, when nothing was to be done with Prussia, entered into a closer 
connection with England. Negotiations were also commenced with Austria, 
and a union with Sweden and Denmark, for the purpose of liberating 
Hanover, was spoken of. This was the state of affairs at the beginning of 
1804: the murder of the duke d’Enghien brought matters to a crisis. The 
mother of the Russian emperor had been all along hostile to everything 
proceeding from Bonaparte; and the mild and gentle spirit of the emperor, 
like that of all persons of good feeling in Europe, was deeply wounded by 
the fate of the duke. From the beginning of 1804, he had no further political 
reasons for keeping up a friendly relation with France; he therefore gave 
himself up entirely to his natural feelings on hearing of the catastrophe at 
Vincennes. 


By the declarations intercha ged between the courts of St. Petersburg and 
Berlin (May 3rd and 24th, 1805), it was agreed that they should not allow 
the French troops in Germany to go beyond the frontier of Hanover; and 
that should this happen, each of the two powers should employ 40,000 men 
to repel such an attempt. A convention was also signed between Russia and 
Austria before the end of the year, and they agreed to set on foot an army of 
350,000 men. England, under the administration of William Pitt, added her 
strength to these combinations, and unitetl the several powers in a third 
coalition for the purpose of wresting from France the countries subdued by 


Vt since 1792, reducing that kingdom within its ancient limits, and finally 
introducing into Europe a general system of public right. The plan was the 
same as that which ten years afterwards was executed by the Grand 
Alliance; it failed in 1805, because the participation of Prussia, on which 
the allies had reckoned, was, from the most ignoble motives withheld. 


The negotiations of the several treaties connected with the coalition, 
occupied the greater part of the year 1805. By the Treaty of St. Petersburg 
(August 11th), between Great Britam and Russia, it was agreed that 
Alexander should make another attempt for arranging matters with 
Bonaparte, so as to prevent the war. The Russian minister NovosUtzov was 
sent to Paris by way of Berlin, where he received the passports procured for 
him from the French cabinet by that of Prussia; but at the same time, orders 
reached him from St. Petersburg, countermanding his journey. The 
annexation of the Ligurian Republic to France, at the moment when the 
allies were making conciliatory overtures to Napoleon, appeared to the 
emperor too serious an outrage to allow of his prosecuting further 
negotiations. War was consequently resolved on. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF AUSTERLITZ (1805 A.D.) 


Napoleon seemed to be wholly intent on his design of invading England. 
Part of his troops had already embarked (August 27th), when on a sudden 
the camp of Boulogne was broken up, and the army put in march towards 
the Rhine, which river it passed within a month after. Austria had set on 
foot three armies. The archduke Charles commanded that of Italy; his 
brother John was stationed with the second army on the Tyrol; and the third 
was commanded nominally by the archduke Frederick, the emperor’s 
cousin, but in reality by General Mack. The first Russian army under 
Kutusov had arrived in Galicia, and was continuing its march in all haste. It 
was followed 
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by .iiiot lirr under Michclson. The Russian troops in Dalmatia were to 
attempt a landinp; in Italy. 


Mack iiaving crossed the Inn (September 8th), and entered Swabia, 
Napoleon’s phm was to cut him off from the army of Kutusov, which was 
marching through Austria. In this he succeeded by a violat ion of the 
Prussian territory. Marmont, who had marched by way of Mainz, and 
Bernadotte, who had conducted an army into Franconia, where they were 
joined 1|:)y the Bavarians, traversed the country of Anspach, and thus came 
on the rear of the Austrian army (October 6th). From that date, scarcely a 
day passed without a battle favourable to the French. Several Austrian 
divisions were forced to lay down their arms. Mack, who had thrown 
himself into Ulm, lost all resolution, and capitulated with 25,000 men 
(October 19th). Mack’s army was thus totally dissipated, except 6000 
cavalry, with which the archduke Ferdinand had opened himself a passage 
through Franconia, and 20,000 men, witli wliom Kienmayer had retired to 
Braunau, where he was met by the vanguard of Kutusov. The two generals 
continued their retreat. The Russians repassed the Danube near Grein 
(Novell ber 9th), and directed their march towards Moravia. A few days 
after (November 13th), Vienna fell into the hands of the French. The 
Austrians had renounced the design of defending their capital, but decided 
that the passage of the river should be disputed. 


Vienna is situated at some distance from the Danube, which flows to the 
right of the city between wooded islands. The Austrians had placed 
explosive materials under the floorings of the wooden bridge which crosses 
the several arms of the river, and were ready to blow it up the moment the 
French should show themselves. They kept themselves in readiness on the 
left bank, with their artillery pointed, and a corps of 7000 or 8000 men, 
commanded by Count Auersberg. The French, nevertheless, got possession 
of the bridge by strata-gem. Murat, Lannes, Belliard, and their staff, leaving 
their troops behind them, crossed the bridge, told the Austrians that an 
armistice was agreed on, and asked to see their general. He was sent for. 
Meanwhile, the French officers kept the Austrian gunners in conversation, 
and gave time for a column of French grenadiers to come up unseen, under 


cover of the woods, seize the cannon, and disarm the artillerymen. The 
Austrian commander who had come to the spot just at the critical moment, 
fell completely into the trap. He himself led the French column over the 
bridge, and ordered the Austrian troops to be drawn up on parade to receive 
them as friends. The possession of the bridge afforded the French troops the 
means of reaching Znaim sooner than Kutusov, and thus preventing his 
junction with Buxliovden. 


Meanwhile, Alexander had gone to Berlin, to exert his personal influence 
over the timorous king, and prevail on him to abandon his wretched neutral 
policy, in which there was neither honour, honesty, nor safety. Alexander 
was warmly seconded by the beautiful queen of Prussia, and by the 
archduke Anthony, who arrived at the same time on a special mission from 
Vienna. French influence rapidly declined in Berlin ; Duroc left it on the 
2nd of November, without having been able to obtain an audience, for some 
days previously, either from the king or the emperor; and on the following 
day a secret convention was signed between the two monarclis for the 
regulation of the affairs of Europe, and the erection of a barrier against the 
ambition of the French emperor. 


The Prussian minister Haugwitz, who had signed this convention only to 
gain time, and with a secret determination to elude its provisions, was to be 
entrusted with the notification of it to Napoleon, with authority, in case of 
its acceptance, to offer a renewal of the former friendship and alliance of 
the 
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Prussian nation; but in case of refusal, to declare war, with an intimation 
that hostilities would begin on the 15th of December — when they would 
be too late. Before that day came, Prussia relapsed into her old temporising 
habits; her armies made no forward movement towards the Danube, and 
Napoleon was permitted to continue without interruption his advance to 
Vienna, while 80,000 disciplined veterans remained inactive in Silesia; a 


force amply sufficient to have thrown liLm back with disgrace and disaster 
to the Rhine. 


A characteristic scene took place at Potsdam during Alexander’s visit. The 
king, the queen, and the emperor went one night by torchlight into the vault 
where lay the coffin of Frederick the Great. They knelt before it. 
Alexander’s face was bathed in tears; he pressed his friend’s hands, he 
clasped him in his arms, and together they swore eternal amity: never would 
they separate their cause or their fortunes. Tilsit soon showed what was the 
value of this oath, which probably was sincere for the moment when it was 
taken. 


During the retreat of the Austrians and Russians under Kiermiayer and 
Kutusov from Passau to Krems, the imprudence of Mortier, who had 
crossed to the left bank of the Danube at Linz, gave occasion to 
engagements at Stein and Dirnstein, in which the French lost more men 
than they ever acknowledged. Mortier’s army of 30,000 men consisted of 
three divisions, under Generals Gazan, Dupont, and Dumonceau. This army 
had positive orders to keep always near to the main body, which was 
pursuing its march along the right bank, and never to advance beyond it. 
Kutusov had long retreated on the right bank; but on the 9th of November 
he crossed to the left at Grein, as before mentioned, and lay in the 
neighbourhood of Krems, when Mortier’s troops advanced. The French 
divisions maintained the distance of a whole day’s march one from another, 
because they thought they were following a fleeing army; but between 
Dirnstein and Stein they fell in with the whole Russian army, 20,000 strong, 
at a place where the French were obliged to pass through a frightful ravine. 
On the 11th of November, Mortier ventured to make an attack with Gazan’s 
division alone; but near Dirnstein (twenty hours from Vienna), he got into a 
narrow way, enclosed on both sides by a line of lofty walls, and there 
suffered a dreadful loss. Wlien the French, about noon, at length supposed 
themselves to have gained some advantage, the Russians received 
remforcements, outflanked the French, cut them off, and would have 
anniliilated the whole division, had not Dupont’s come up at the decisive 
moment. The latter division had also suffered severely on the same day. 
Whilst Kutusov was sharply engaged with Mortier, whose numbers were 
being rapidly dhninished, and his cannon taken, the Austrian general 


Schmidt attacked Dupont at Stein, where the contest was as murderous as at 
Dirnstein, till Schmidt fell, and the French forced their way out. 


Kutusov, on his march to Znaim, was overtaken by the van of the French, 
under Belliard, near Hollabrunn; and everything depended on detaining the 
latter so long as might enable Kutusov to gain time for getting in advance. 
For this purpose, Bagration, with about six thousand men, took up a 
position in the rear of the main body. Nostitz served under Bagration, and 
had some thousand Austrians and a number of Russians under his 
immediate command. He occupied the village of Schongraben, in the rear 
of the Russians, and in the very centre of their fine of march. Belliard ought 
to have attacked him first; but as his corps was not superior in number to 
that of Bagration, he had again recourse to the expedient which he had 
already tried, with such signal success, at the bridge of Vienna. He entered 
into a parley; declared that peace with Austria was already concluded, or as 
good as concluded; 
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assured them that hostihties henceforth affected the Russians alone ; and by 
such means induced Nostitz to be guilty of a piece of treachery unparalleled 
in war. Nostitz, with his Austrians, forsook the Russians, even those whom 
he had under his own conmiand; and they being unable to maintain the 
village of Schongraben, it was taken possession of without a shot; and 
Bagration and Kutusov seemed lost, for Murat’s whole army was advancing 
upon them. 


In the meantime the Russians at Hollabrunn extricated themselves from 
their difficulty ; for they were not so stupidly credulous as the Austrians, 
but knew how to deceive the Gascons, by whom they were pursued, as 
Belliard had deceived the Austrians. For this purpose, they availed 
themselves of the presence in Kutusov’s camp of Count von Winzingerode, 
the adjutant-general of the emperor of Russia, who had been employed in 
all the last diplomatic military negotiations in Berlin. Murat having sent his 


adjutant to call upon Kutusov, whose line of march had come into the 
power of the enemy, in consequence of Nostitz’s treachery in capitulating, 
the Russian general assumed the appearance of being desirous to negotiate, 
and Winzingerode betook himself to the French camp. Belliard and Murat, 
without taking the trouble to inquire what powers the count and Kutusov 
had to conclude a treaty which should be generally binding, came to an 
agreement with Winzingerode, by virtue of which all the Russians, within a 
certain number of days, were to evacuate every part of the Austrian 
territory. This capitulation was to be sent to the emperor Napoleon, at 
Schonbrunn, for confirmation; and to this condition there was necessarily 
attached another, for the sake of which Kutusov had commenced the whole 
affair. There was to be a suspension of hostilities till the arrival of 
Napoleon’s answer; and it was agreed that in the meantime both parties 
should remain in their then positions. 


Bagration, with seven or eight thousand Russians, complied with this 
condition, and remained in his position at Hollabrunn, because he could be 
observed by the French; but Kutusov, with all the rest of the army, which 
lay at a greater distance, quietly continued his route to Znaim; and this, with 
a full knowledge of the danger of Bagration being afterwards overwhelmed 
by a superior force. On being made acquainted with the capitulation, 
Napoleon was enraged, for he immediately perceived how grievously his 
brother-in-law had suffered himself to be deceived; and he ordered an 
immediate attack. This was indeed made; but eighteen hours had been 
irreparably lost, and Kutusov gained two marches on Murat; the whole 
French army, above thirty thousand strong, therefore fell upon Bagration. 


Bagration, who had still with him the Austrian regiment of hussars of the 
crown-prince of Homburg, commanded by Baron von Mohr, offered a 
vigorous resistance to the whole French army with his seven or eight 
thousand men. The Russian bombs set fire to the village in which was 
stationed the corps which was to fall upon Bagration’s flank; the 
consequence was, that this corps was thrown into confusion, and the 
Russians opened up a way for themselves at the point of the bayonet. The 
Russian general, it is true, was obliged to leave his cannon in the hands of 
his enemy, and lost the half of his force ; it must, however, always be 
regarded as one of the most glorious deeds of the whole campaign, that, 


became the assailants. In August of this year (a.d. 1189) the siege of Acre 
began, which ended, after a succession of extraordinary vicissitudes, in its 
capture by the united arms of Philip Augustus and Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 
By the pacification of August, 1192, Joppa is fixed as the southern, and 
Tyre as the northern boundary of the Christian territories in Palestine. 


Tyre continued to flourish as a commercial city during the succeeding 
century, chiefly through the activity of the Venetians. In return for the 
assistance which they had rendered to Baldwin II, they had obtained for 
themselves the concession of a third part of the city and its dependent 
territory, the right of being governed by their own magistrates and tried by 
their own tribunals, and various commercial privileges throughout the 
extent of the kingdom of Jerusalem ; and they succeeded in maintaining 
these rights, though often infringed. 


The rise of the Mameluke power in Egypt was soon felt in the capture of 
Antioch (a.d. 1268), and the subsequent reduction of the principal towns of 
the seacoast. A temporary respite was obtained by the second expedition of 
Louis IX, in 1270, and of the son of Henry III, afterwards Edward I of 
England, in the following year. The dissensions which followed the death of 
the sultan Bibars (or Beybars) by whom Antioch had been taken, delayed 
the catastrophe which the nations of the West took no means to avert. The 
sultan Kalavun (Kalaoon) resumed the attack on the remains of the 
Christian kingdom. Margaret, the widow of John de Montfort, who held the 
principality of Tyre, entered into an agreement with him, by which she 
bound herself to withdraw from all alliance with the Christian princes who 
harboured evil designs against the sultan, to raise no new fortifications nor 
repair the old, and to divide with him the revenues of all territory which 
they might hold in common. Acre was again the scene on which the 
Christians and Saracens tried their strength. Kalavun died on the march 
from Egypt, but Ashraf, his son and successor, adopted his policy, and the 
siege was begun in the first week of April, 1291. Since its reconquest by 
Philip and Richard, it had taken the place of Tyre as the great mart of the 
Syrian coast ; every language of the East or West found an interpreter 
within its walls. It was far more strongly fortified than when it defied for 
two years the attacks of Saladin, and forces were assembled in it amj^ly 
sufficient for its defence, had they been wielded with vigour and unanimity. 


after three days’ continued fighting, he succeeded in joining the main bocly 
under Kutusov, at his headquarters at Wischau, between Briinn and Olmiitz, 
and, to the astonishment of all, with one-half of his little army. Even the 
French admit that the Russians behaved nobly, that they themselves lost a 
great number of men, and that, among others, Oudinot was severely 
wounded. 


On the same day on which Bagration arrived in Wischau, a junction had a. 
w. — VOL. XVII. 3q 
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been formed by Buxhovden’s army, with which the emperor Alexander was 
present, with the troops under Kutusov, who thenceforward assumed the 
chief command of tho whole. Napoleon himself came to Briinn, and 
collected his whole army around him, well knowing that nothing but a 
decisive engagement could bring him safely out of the situation in which he 
then was, and which was the more dangerous the more splendid and 
victorious it outwardly appeared to be. It is beyond a doubt that the 
precipitation and haughtiness of the Russians, who were eager for a 
decisive engagement, combined with the miserable policy of the Prussian 
cabinet and the cowardice of the king, as well as the fears and irresolution 
of the poor emperor Francis, and the want of spirit among his advisers, 
contributed more to the success of Napoleon’s plans respecting Prussia, 
Germany, and Italy, than his victories in the field. 


A glance at the situation of affairs at the time of the battle of Austerlitz will 
show at once how easily he might have been stopped in his career. There 
was nothing Napoleon feared more than that the Russians should march 
either to Hungary or to Upper Silesia, and avoid a decisive engagement; he 
therefore took means to ascertain the characters and views of the personal 
attendants and advisers of the emperor Alexander; and when he had learned 
that young men of foolhardy dispositions had the preponderance in his 
councils, he formed his plans accordingly. He first advanced from Briinn to 


Wischau, and afterwards retired again into the neighbourhood of Briinn, as 
if afraid to venture upon an attack. The emperor of Germany, as well as 
Napoleon, appeared seriously desirous of a peace; but the former was 
obliged to propose conditions which the latter could not possibly accept; 
and Napoleon wished first completely to set the emperor Francis free from 
the Russians, his allies and from Prussia, before he came to an agreement 
with him. As Coimt Stadion, who came to the headquarters of the French on 
the 27th of November, with Giulay, as ambassadors to treat for peace, was a 
sworn enemy of Napoleon, and remained so till 1813, and had, moreover, 
been very instrumental in founding the whole coalition, and in maturing 
their plans, his appearance on this occasion was of itself no good omen for 
the favourable issue of the mission. 


The proposals made as the basis of a peace were the same as had been 
contemplated in the event of a victory on the part of the allies — the French 
were to evacuate Germany and Italy. When Napoleon sent Savary 
(afterwards duke of Rovigo), the head of his gendarmerie police, under 
pretence of complimenting the emperor Alexander, it was indisputably a 
great part of this envoy’s object, as appears from the 30th bulletin, to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the prevailing opinions and the leading 
characters during the three days of his sojourn in the emperor’s camp. 
Savary was very well received, and sent away with every courtly attention 
by Alexander; but it was intimated that it was intended to make common 
cause with Prussia, and that it was expected that Novosiltzov, whom the 
emperor Alexander wished to send to Napoleon, would meet Haugwitz in 
Briinn. The hint was sufficient to induce Savary to decline the company of 
Novosiltzov. 


When Savary informed the emperor of the illusion of the Russian generals, 
and of their belief that fears were entertained of the Russians, and that on 
this account embassies were sent to seek for peace — Napoleon very 
cunningly took care to strengthen the fools in their folly. Savary was sent 
again to the enemy’s camp to propose an interview between Napoleon and 
the emperor of Russia. The interview was declined; but Prince Dolgoruki 
was sent to propose conditions to Napoleon. The latter did not allow him to 
come into his camp, but received him at the outposts. 
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If it be asked why the Russians, with whom there were only some twenty 
thousand Austrians, did not wait for tlieir third army, under Bennigsen, or 
reduce lionaparte to the greatest perplexity, by taking up a strong i/osition 
in Hungary or Upper Silesia, or remaining cjuietly upon the heights of 
Pratzen, the reply is, that the whole system of sujjplies was bad, and that 
want had reached so great a pitch, that it would have been impossible for 
them to remain. Certain it is that they suffered themselves to be drawn 
down from the heights, and away from Austerlitz, near Briinn, where the 
talents of their generals were unable to devise any plan of battle which 
Napoleon could not immediately oversee; it would have been otherwise in 
the mountains. The French allege, that Napoleon had long before fi.\ed 
upon the very place in which the Russians offered him battle at Austerlitz, 
on the 2nd of December, as his battlefield, and laid all his plans 
accordingly. The possession of the heights of Pratzen was regarded by those 
skilled in strategy as the key of this battlefield. The Russians were” in full 
possession of these heights, with all their force, on the 1st of December; on 
the 2nd they descended from them, when Bonaparte drew back one of the 
wings of his army. He had long calculated on gaining the victory by the 
possession of these heights, and thus rendering the retreat of the Russians 
impossible. He did not, therefore, fail, in the very opening of the battle, to 
seize upon them. 


A column of the third Russian army, under Bennigsen, commanded by 
Michelson, just arrived at the decisive moment when Napoleon had also 
called to his aid Bernadotte’s corps, and when the Bavarians were on their 
march from Budweis to Moravia; but none of their leaders could lay any 
claim to the reputation of a commander of genius. Napoleon’s proclamation 
to his army shows his full confidence in his own superiority, as well as in 
that of his generals and soldiers; and this confidence was fully realised on 
the bloody field of Austerlitz on the 2nd of December. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF EYLAU AND FRIEDLAND (1806-1807 A.D.) 


After the defeat at Austerlitz the emperor made an attempt, whether sincere 
or not is uncertain, for a reconciliation with Napoleon. He sent D’Oubril to 
Paris, who, after a negotiation of ten days, concluded a treaty with the 
French plenipotentiary. General Clarke (July 20th, 1806). But Alexander 
refused to ratify the treaty, upon the very questionable allegation that his 
ambassador had exceeded his powers. 


Prussia now suffered the just consequences of her policy. Disappointed in 
her hopes of acquiring Hanover, the reward for which she crouched to 
Napoleon, she imprudently provoked him to war without waiting for the 
arrival of the aid due to her by Russia. The campaign was decided in one 
day by the two terrific defeats of Jena and Auerstadt (October 14th, 1806). 
Prussia was hopelessly ruined before the Russian armies, ninety thousand 
strong, under Bennigsen and Buxhovden, could arrive to save her. The 
Russians entered Prussia in November, and on the 26th of December the 
battle of Pultusk was fought with great obstinacy and loss of blood on both 
sides. The French spent the whole of a December night without covering; 
rain and snow fell incessantly; they waded up to their knees in marshes, 
spent twelve hours in making an advance of eight miles, and were obliged 
to pay dearly for their passage over the Narev. During the battle. Marshal 
Lannes and other generals were several times obliged to put themselves at 
the head of single regiments and battalions, and yet no decisive advantage 
was gained. The French, indeed, boasted of the victory; because the Rus- 
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sians, after having maintained their ground on a part of the field, retreated 
the next day. 


If the victory at Pultusk, of which Bennigsen boasted, and on account of 
which he was afterwards rewarded by his emperor, and appointed 
commander-in-chief, was very doubtful, on the other hand, Prince Galitzin 
completely defeated the French at Golymin, on the very day on which they 
were to attack * Buxhovden, at Ostrolenka. This victory, too, was the more 
glorious, inasmuch as the Russians were less numerous than their 
opponents. The French, however, had not been able to bring up their 
artillery; and the superiority of the Russians in this particular decided the 


event. The weather and the time of the year rendered active operations 
impossible for some weeks. Bennigsen retired to Ostrolenka, and afterwards 
still farther; whilst the French, under Ney and Bernadotte, were scattered in 
the country on the farther side of the Vistula, in which Ney at length pushed 
forward as far as Heilsberg. 


In January, 1807, Bennigsen and Napoleon came, almost simultaneously, 
upon the idea of changing the seat of war from the extreme east to the west. 
In the east, the struggle was afterwards carried on by two particular corps 
— a Russian, under Essen, and a French, first under Lannes, and then under 
Savary. This bloody struggle, however, had no influence on the issue of the 
war. Bennigsen no sooner learned that Ney had scattered his troops widely 
over the country on the farther side of the Vistula, than he broke up his 
quarters, and resolved to attack him, before Bernadotte, who was near, 
could come to his relief; but he was too late. Ney had already retreated 
when Bennigsen arrived; whether it was as the French allege, because 
Napoleon, who had seen the danger with which he was threatened, sent him 
orders to retreat, which arrived on the very day on which he was to be 
attacked by the Russians, or that General Markov was at first too eager, and 
Bennigsen afterwards too irresolute. Ney luckily marched from Heilsberg, 
nearer to the Vistula, and Bennigsen followed him hesitatingly, so that 
Bernadotte was able to keep him employed for some days till Napoleon 
came up. On receiving news of Bennigsen’s march, the French emperor had 
sent orders to all his corps to renew the campaign on the 27th, and he had so 
taken his measures, that before the Russians had any suspicion of an attack, 
the main army of the French would fall upon their left flank, whilst they 
were on their march. For this purpose, Bernadotte was to aUure Bennigsen 
quite to the Vistula; and then to advance again as soon as Napoleon had 
outflanked the left of the Russians. 


The despatch containing these orders for Bernadotte fell into the hands of 
the Russians, through the inexperience of the officer entrusted with it, who 
failed to destroy the document at the right time. Thus warned of the 
impending danger, and finding themselves pressed on all sides, they 
allowed their stores and heavy baggage, at various places, to fall into the 
hands of the enemy, and thereby escaped being surrounded. After 
considerable sacrifices, they succeeded, on the 6th of February, in reaching 


the Prussian town of Eylau, which is only nine hours’ distance from 
Konigsberg. Soult attacked their rear, on the low hills behind the town, on 
the 7th, and drove them in ; on the following day a general engagement 
took place. The honour of the victory is probably due to the Russians, as 
even Savary admits, who shared in the battle. It is not less certain, however, 
that the whole advantage accrued to the French, who, indeed, admit that the 
battle was one of the most dreadful recorded in history. The French accuse 
Bernadotte of having, by his delay, prevented the victory from being 
complete; whilst the Russians are just enough to admit that Lestocq, with 
his Prussians, saved their wing from utter defeat. The 
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number of deaths in the battle, and on the day precedhig it, was immense. 
Great numbers fell, not by the sword, but by cold, want, and excessive 
exertion. Whole battalions and regiments of the French — as, for example, 
that of Colonel SemeM — were literally annihilated. Few prisoners were 
made, because the whole battle was fought with the bayonet. 


The royal family of Prussia was placed in a very melancholy position by the 
issue of the battle, for they were obliged, in the middle of winter, to flee to 
Menel, where they found themselves among Russians, of whom their own 
emperor alleged, that, notwithstanding his despotic power, he was not able 
to restram their barbarity, or to put a stop to their rapacity. Here, in the 
farthest corner of Pru.ssia, they received news every month of the fall of 
one fortress after another, or of forced contributions levied upon their 
people. 


The French army also retired after the battle of Eylau as well as the 
Russians. Bemiigsen marched towards Konigsberg, and although Berthier, 
on the morning of the 7th, wrote to the empress that they would be in 
Konigsberg with their army on the following day, the French, nevertheless, 
drew off nearer to the Vistula. Nothing miportant was undertaken by either 
party for some months, but vigorous preparations were made for a new 


struggle; whilst new means were tried to prevent Prussia from taking any 
energetic measures — that is, from forming a close union with Englantl and 
Russia. The king hesitated between the bold advice of Hardenberg and his 
friends, and the unconditional submission to the will of Napoleon, which 
was recommended by von Zastrov. The Russians were thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the English, and complained of being very badly supported 
by them; they suffered want of all kinds, were worse treated in many places 
in Prussia than the French, and even borrowed 660,000 dollars in coin from 
the kmg of Prussia. 


Hardenberg, who accompanied his master to Tilsit, succeeded in having a 
new treaty entered into at Bartenstein between Russia and Prussia. Its 
principle was the same as that of the agreement made on the 12th of 
October, of the preceding year, at Grodno, by virtue of which the emperor 
bound hunself to support the cause of the king with all his forces. In this 
treaty, it was not only promised, just as if they were before Paris, that 
Prussia should receive back all that had been lost, but it was formally 
determined what was to be done with the conquests wrested from France, 
and how even the left bank of the Rhine was to be partitioned among the 
allies. 


About this time Bennigsen was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
Russian armies; but he is generally accused of incapacity, and fearful 
descriptions are given of the disorders, fraud, and embezzlement which 
prevailed, and of the plunder and barbarity which they practised against 
unfortunate Prussia. The emperor Alexander, as soon as he arrived at the 
army, did everything in his power to restore order; he was able, however, 
only to remedy single abuses; even Nicholas, who manifests a degree of 
severity from which Alexander shrank back, is not able to reach the source 
of the evil. Towards the end of May, Bennigsen thought his troops already 
sufficiently reinforced to make an attack upon the French, and drive them 
across the Vistula; whilst the combined army of English, Swedes, and 
Prussians, were to make an attack from Pomerania. The French army, lying 
from Dantzic to the Narev, was brought, before the beginning of June, when 
the campaign commenced, to 150,000 men, whose pay and sustenance were 
drawn from tlie requisitions and contributions imposed on Prussia. In April, 
1807, the French senate passed a decree levying 80,000 conscripts, 60,000 


of whom were to be mimediately sent to the army; and the Poles, too, 
deceived by the hope of the restoration 
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of their nationality, raisctl a boily of botwetMi 2ri,00() and ,’>0,000 luon, 
among whom wore whole ivsiimonts rocruitod by the Pulisii nobility, or 
formotl oxckis-ively of nobles who volunteered their service, although 
Napoleon limited all the expectations of tiie Poles to the country on this 
side of the Mstuhi. 


As soon as Hennigsen, in tiie bi-ginning of Jvme, n>ade a serious 
movement in advance towards tlie \ istula, a series of munlerous 
engagements began, similar to those whicli preceded the battle of Eylau; on 
the ‘Jtii, the main body of both armies came in sight of each other at 
Ileilsberg, and on the |Otli the French made an attempt to drive the Russians 
from their position. The united corps of Soult and Lannes. supported by the 
cavalry under Murat, made repeated attempts to force the Russians to give 
way; they, however, kept their ground. 


Hennigsen afterwards heard, at ““‘ehlau, that the French had separated into 
two divisions, and he resolved on the loth, instead of continuing his route 
on tiie farther side of the Alle, ti) wheel about before Wehlau. and attack the 
Fi-onch. By this step, as all writers admit, he gave himself into the hands of 
his givat opponent, who never sufTered his ciioniy to commit a fault with 
impunity. The position taken up by Bennigsen was such as to leave him no 
alternative between victory and destruction, for he had the Alle in his rear, 
aiul a marsh on one Hank. Napoleon took advantage of this mistake, as 
usual; and the oixlers which he issued before the battle prove that he was 
sure of the victory. About live o’clock in the evening of the [4tli of June, a 
battwy of twenty guns gave the signal for the tight; it was bravely 
maintained on both sides, aiul both armies sutTereil great loss. The French 
accounts exaggerate the number of the Russians who were led into the 


battle of Friedland, as well as the number of prisoners: certain it is, 
however, that seventeen thousand Russians were either killed or wounded. 


After the battle of Friedland, there was no longer any account to be taken of 
the Prussians; and it was a piece of great good fortune that such a sovereign 
as Alexander reigned in Russia, otherwise Prussia would have been wholly 
lost. Lestocq, with his Prussians, was obliged hastily to cross the HatY to 
Aleinel; and their magazines, considerable stores of powder and 
anununition, together with one hundred thousand muskets, which the 
Englisli had sent by sea to Kiinigsberg, fell, with the town, into the hands of 
tiie French. Hemiigsen was not very closely pursued on the other side of the 
Alle; he passed the Nie-men on the [Dtli, and burned down the bridge 
behind him; immediately afterwards, l^ona parte arrived in Tilsit. Oi all the 
Prussian fortresses, Colberg alone might have been able to maintain itself 
for some weeks, and Graudenz was saved merely by the peace. The tivaty 
with Enghuul, which the Prussian minister signed in London on the 17th of 
June, aiul by which i’1,000,tKK) sterling was promised in subsidies, came 
too late. 


Schladen informs us that all those who were about the king of Prussia had 
so completely lost courage, that Von Hardeiiberg, 'on Stein, 'on Schladen 
himself, and many others who recomnieinled pei-severance, found none 
upon whom they could reckon. \‘ith respect to the Russians, he informs us 
that there was a party who a.ssumed a threatening aspect — that the army 
was dissatisfied with tlie war — -that the grand duke Constantine behaved 
often very rudely towards the Prussians, and allowed himself to be used as 
an instrument for working on the feai-s of his bnnlier Alexander. On the 7th 
of June, the enif.X’ror manifested a disposition altogether contrary to the 
agreements and partition-projects of the convention of Partenstein. He was 
tlis-satistied with England, and perceived tluit the .Vustrians had no other 
object than to tish in troubled water, and he was. therefore, desirous, as 
much as 
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possible, (o wididraw fnnn tlio whol( affair. Tic pnipostH] a tnioo for liim- 
solf, witli a clause tiiat tlic Prussians also siiould ohtaiu a cessation of 
liosfili-tics; but the Russians anil Prussians were (o negotiate (>acli for 
themselves respectinfi the conditions. Napoleon having entertaiiuHl the 
proi)osal, Russia agreed, that during the continuance of the truce, the 
French .should retain possession of the whole of Poland, exc(>i)] the circle 
of BielostoU. The agreement was sign(MI on the 21st, and a four weeks’ 
notice of tlu> renewal of hostilities was reserved, liy th(> terms of the truce 
gi’anted to Prussia, the French rcmain(HI in possession of the whole 
kingdom; and the few fort ress(\s which were not yet retiuceil were not to 
be sup])lied either witii new works, ammunition, or provisions. JMiicher, 
who commanded tiie Prussian auxiliary forces in Pomerania, was to leave 
the king of Sweden to his fate. The i)eace was to be negotiate*! at Tilsit, 
and for that purpose one half of the town was to be declared neutral.” 


Meeting of Alexander and Napoleon at Tilsit (ISO? A.D.) 


Napoleon desireil, as far as means and jiowers would allow, to give all 
possible ])omp and solemnity to the interview with his mighty adversary. 
With this object, in the middle of the Ni(>men, opposite Tilsit, a raft was 
constructed, on which were two pavilions, covered in white cloth. The one 
which was destinc-d for the two monarchs was of vaster dimensions and 
was adorned with all possible luxury; the otluM-and smaller one was for 
their suites. On the frontals of the pavilions were painteil in green, on the 
Russian side, an enormous A, and on the side turned towards Tilsit an N of 
equal size. To the amioyance of the Prussians, the monogi’am of Frederick 
William III was absent from the decorations of thi^ NieuKMi raft. The 
French guards were ranged in lines, fronting the river. “All this army,” 
writes an eye-witness, “awaited the appearance of their invincible leader, 
their thunder-bearing .semi-divinity, in order to greet him at the moment of 
his swift passage to the w’harf.” Thousands of the inhabitants of Tilsit and 
French soldiers covered the high left bank of the Niemen. 


The emperors got into the boats simultaneously. When both boats put off, 
the grandeur of ihv spectacle, the ex])ectation of an event of world-wide 
importance took the ascendency over all other feelings. Universal attention 
was concentrated upon the boat that carried that wonderful man, that leader 


But dissension reigned among them. On the 18th of May, 1291, the whole 
city with the exception of the fort of the Templars, was occupied by Ashraf, 
and this was delivered up to him by cajiitulation on the next day. The few 
places which the Christians still held in Syria attempted no defence. The 
Frank inhabitants of Tyre abandoned it on the evening of the day on which 
Acre surrendered, and the Saracens entered it the following morning. 


Othman, the founder of the present Turkish empire, began his reign in A.D. 
1288, three years before the reduction of Syria by the sultan of Egypt. From 
the conquest of Asia Minor and the Danubian provinces of the Greek 
empire, the Turks advanced in the middle of the fifteenth century to the 
capture of Constantinople (a.d. 1453), and spread a panic through Europe 
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by the sack of Otranto in A.D. 1479. The progress of conquest was checked 
during the reign of Bajazet II ; but his successor, Selim I, in a.d. 1516, 
conquered Syria in a single campaign, and since that time it has been 
subject to the Ottomans, the most barbarous of all the conquerors by whom 
it has successively been subdued. The consequent decline of its prospei’ity 
has been rapid and complete. The insecurity of life and property has been 
fatal alike to manufacturing industry, to agriculture, and to commerce ; the 
traveller, if without arms or escort, has pursued his researches in perpetual 
danger of being plundered or killed, and with the certainty of vexatious 
delays and interruptions ; the means of communication have been suffered 
to fall into decay, and no effort has been made to check the process by 
which nature is destroying the harbours of the coast. Neither sieges nor 
earthquakes have done so much as Turkish oppression and misrule to make 
Tyre what the traveller now sees, ” a rock for fishermen to spread their nets 
upon.” 6 


of armies, the like of whom had never been seen or heard of since the times 
of Alexander the Great and Julius Ca>sar. Napoleon stood on the boat in 
front of his suite, solitary and silent, his arms folded on his breast as he is 
represented in pictures. He wore the uniform of the Old Ouard and the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour across his shoulder, and on his head that 
little historical hat, the form of which has become famous throughout tlu* 
world. Reaching the raft somewhat sooner than Alexander, Napoleon 
rapidly got onto it, and hastened to me(>t the emperor. The rivals embraced 
and silently entered the pavilion, accompanied by the .joyful acclamations 
of the troops and the inhabitants, who were witnesses of a world-wide event 
— the reconciliation of Russia-and France. At that moment a large boat put 
ofT from the left bank of the Ni(>men, having on it about twenty armed 
soldiers — and remained between the raft and the Russian shore. Evidently 
Napoleon did not hesitate to take open measures of safeguarding against 
any possible unforeseen occurrences. 


That day the king of Prussia did not assist at the interview: Napoleon did 
not wish to see him, and Frederick William remained on the right bank of 
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the Niemen. “In that fateful hour, whilst the destiny of his monarchy was 
being decided, his gaze was constantly fixed and his ear directed towards 
the raft, as though he desired to listen to the conversation between the two 
emperors. Once he went down to the edge of the river and only stopped 
when the water was up to his horse’s middle.” The first interview between 
Alexander and Napoleon lasted an hour and fifteen minutes. ” I detest the 
English no less than you do,” were the first words of the emperor 
Alexander, “and I am ready to support you in everything that you undertake 
against them.” “If such is the case,” answered Napoleon, “then everything 
can be arranged and peace secured.” 


Taking advantage of Alexander’s inimical disposition towards Great 
Britain, Napoleon entered upon a terrible philippic against the perfidy of 


Alliion, representing it as a greedy, extortionate nation ever ready to 
sacrifice everyone, even its most faithful allies, for its own profit. In further 
conversation Napoleon strove to instil into Alexander that he was 
victimised by his allies, that he was mistaken in protecting the Germans, 
those ungrateful and envious neighbours, and in supporting the Interests of 
a set of greedy merchants who showed themselves to be the representatives 
of England; all this was occasioned, according to him, by a feeling of 
generosity carried to excess, and by doubts which arose from the incapacity 
or corruption of ministers. After this Napoleon began to praise the valour 
and bravery of the Russian troops, with which he had been much struck at 
Austerlitz, Eylau, and Friedland; he considered that the soldiers on both 
sides had fought like veritable Titans and was of the opinion that the united 
armies of Russia and France might dominate the world, and give to it 
prosperity and tranquillity. Up till now Russia had squandered her forces, 
without having any recompense in view; by an alliance with France she 
would acquire glory, and in any case reap substantial advantages. Of course 
Russia was bound by certain obligations to Prussia, and in that respect it 
was indispensable that the honour of the emperor Alexander should be 
carefully guarded. In conclusion Napoleon expressed his intention of 
restoring to Prussia sufficient territory honourably to rid the emperor of his 
ally; after that, he affirmed, the Russian cabinet would be in a position to 
pursue a fresh line of policy similar in everything to that of the great 
Catherine. Only such a policy, in Napoleon’s opinion, could be possible and 
advantageous for Russia. 


Having flattered Alexander as emperor. Napoleon in order to complete the 
charm proceeded to flatter him as a man. ” We shall come to an agreement 
sooner,” said he, “if we enter upon negotiations without intermediaries, 
setting aside ministers, who frequently deceive or do not understand us; we 
two together shall advance matters more in a single hour than our 
intermediaries in several days. Nobody must come between you and me; I 
will be your secretary and you shah be mine,” added Napoleon. Upon this 
basis he proposed to the emperor Alexander for convenience’s sake to 
transfer the negotiations to Tilsit, declaring the position of the town to be a 
central one. The emperor gladly accepted Napoleon’s invitation, and it was 
settled that negotiations should at once be entered upon in order to come to 
a definitive agreement* on the matter. 9 


RUSSIA DECLARES WAR AGAINST ENGLAND (1807 A.D.) 


The English government, alleging that in the secret articles of the treaty of 
Tilsit, of which they had possessed themselves, they had proof of 
Napoleon’s 


[‘ For the terms of the treaty, see volume XII.] 
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design to seize the Danish fleet, fitted out an expeehtion against Denmark 
with extraordinary celerity. Copenhagen was bombarded for three days, and 
a great part of the city destroyed. The Danes then capituhited (September 
7), and surrendered their fleet to the Enghsh, with all their naval stores in 
their arsenals and dockyards. 


The expedition against Copenhagen was soon followed by a declaration of 
war on the part of Russia against England. In the manifesto published on 
this occasion (September 16th), Alexander complained bitterly of the bad 
faith of England, as manifested especially in the little aid she had afforded 
to the allies who had taken up arms in a cause in which she was more 
directly interested than any other power, and in the robber-like act of 
aggression she had committed against Denmark. He annulled all former 
conventions between Russia and England, especially that of 1801; 
proclaimed anew the principle of the armed neutrality; and declared that 
there should be no communication between the two powers until Denmark 
had received just compensation, and peace was concluded between France 
and England. In consequence of this declaration, an embargo was laid on all 
the English vessels m Russian ports, and Prussia was compelled to follow 
this example. 


THE CONQUEST OF FINLAND (1807 A.D.) 


It was not till the 6th of October that a formal demand was made upon 
Sweden to close the ports of the Baltic against English ships and trade. The 
king persevered in his alliance with England; and finally, because the 
emperor of Russia had conferred upon Napoleon the order of St. Andrew, 
he sent back his insignia; whereupon Alexander not only returned his 
Swedish order, but quietly atlopted measures to take possession of Finland, 
whilst the Danes were preparing, in concert with the French, to invade the 
western provinces of Sweden. Although in the months of November and 
December, Gustavus repeatedly declined the proposals of the Russians for a 
union against England, everything went on in Sweden as in times of the 
most profound peace; and even when the Russian forces were collected on 
the very frontiers of Finland, the unfortunate king adopted no measures of 
defence whatever. On the 21st of January he was, for the last time, called 
upon to declare war against England; he replied by concluding a new 
alliance with her on the 8th of February. On the 21st, the Russians invaded 
Finland, without any specific declaration of war, and on the 14th of March, 
1808, Denmark declarexl war agamst Sweden. The whole of Finland as far 
as Vasa, the island of Aland, and even the islands of Gotland, Abo, 
Sveaborg, and all the fortresses, were taken possession of by the Russians 
even before the Swedish army and fleet were prepared. It was not till the 
end of April and beginning of May that a Swedish army under Klingspor 
and Aldercreutz, supported by a Swedish fleet, appeared in the field, and 
fought with various success. 


We have lately seen Alexander take military possession of the Danubian 
provinces as a “material guarantee,” whilst affecting not to be at war with 
Turkey. This was in exact conformity with Russian precedents. Finland, as 
we have said, was occupied without a declaration of war; but manifestoes 
were issued by General Buxhovden, one of which contained the following 
passage: “Good neighbours, it is with the greatest regret that my most 
gracious master, the emperor of all the Russias, sees himself forced to send 
into your country the troops under my orders. But his majesty the king of 
Sweden, whilst withdrawing more and more from the happy alliance of the 
two greatest empires in the world, draws closer his coimections with the 
common enemy, 
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whose oppressive system and unparalleled conduct towards the most 
intimate allies of Russia and of Sweden herself cannot be coolly endured by 
his imperial majesty. These motives, as well as the regard which his 
imperial majesty owes to the safety of his own states, oblige him to place 
your country under his protection, and to take possession of it in order to 
procure by these means a sufficient guarantee in case his Swedish majesty 
should persevere in the resolution not to accept the equitable conditions of 
peace that have been proposed to him, etc.” 


Wlien the Russians took possession of Finland, the king gave them a 
pretence for mcorporating it with their empire, which, however, they would 
no doubt have done in any case. He caused Alopeus, the Russian 
ambassador, to be arrested. This took place on the 3rd of March, and on the 
25th a declaration was published on the part of the emperor of Russia, 
announcing to all the powers that “from that moment he regartls the part of 
Finland hitherto reputed Swedish, and which his troops had only been able 
to occupy after divers battles, as a province conquered by his arms, and that 
he unites it forever to his empire.” 


It was easy to anticipate that the superior force of the Russians must in the 
end prevail; although the Russian garrison in Gotland, and that in the island 
of Aland, were at first taken prisoners, the island occupied, and the 
Russians beaten by land at Vasa on the 26th of July, and by sea at 
Roggerwick on the 26th of August. The Swedes lost all the advantages they 
had thus gained by the bloody battle fought at Ormais on the 14th of 
September, and by the defeat at Lokalar on the 18th. The Russian generals, 
probably in order to give courage to the malcontents, who were very 
numerous in Sweden, issued orders not to receive any letters or any flags of 
truce which were sent in the king’s name, and carried on negotiations with 
the Swedish generals alone, for a suspension of arms, which was concluded 
for an indefinite time, on the 20th of September, but only continued till the 
27th of October, when the Russians resumed hostilities, and the Swedes 
were driven to the north, across the Kemistrom. On the 20th of November a 
new truce was agreed upon between the Swedish general Adlercreutz and 


the Russian general Kamenskoi, with the reserve of fourteen days’ notice 
before renewal of operations. By the conditions of this agreement the 
Swedes were to evacute the whole of Uleaborg, and to retire completely 
behind the Kemistrom, with all their artillery, arms, and stores. 


On the 13th of March in the following year a revolution was effected in 
Sweden, by which Gustavus was deposed ; his uncle, the duke of 
Sodermanland, became regent, and was afterwards proclaimed king (June 5, 
1809) under the title of Charles XIII. At Stockholm the people flattered 
themselves that the dethronement of Gustavus would speedily bring peace 
to Sweden; but it was not so. Alexander refused to treat with a government 
so insecure as a regency, and hostilities continued. General Knorring who 
had passed the Gulf of Bothnia on the ice with twenty-five thousand 
Russians, took possession of the Aland islands, and granted the Swedes a 
cessation of hostilities, to allow them time to make overtures of peace. 
Apprised of this arrangement, Barclay de Tolly, who had crossed the gulf 
with another body of Russians towards Vasa, and taken possession of 
Umea, evacuated west Bothnia, and returned to Finland. A third Russian 
army, under Shuvalov penetrated into west Bothnia by the Tornea route, and 
compelled the Swedish army of the north under Gripenberg to lay down 
their arms (March 25th). This sanguinary affair occurred entirely through 
ignorance; because in that country, lying under the 66th degree of north 
latitude, they were not aware of the armistice granted by 
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Knorring. On the expiry of the truce, hostilities began again in May, and the 
Russians took possession of the part of west Bothnia lying north of Uniea. 


The peace between Russia antl Sweden was signet! at Frederikshamm on 
the 17th of September. The latter power adhered to the continental system, 
reserving to herself the importation of salt and such colonial produce as she 
could not do without. She surrendered Finland, with the whole of east 
Bothnia, and a part of west Bothnia lying eastward of the river Tornea. The 


cession of these provinces, which formed the granary of Sweden and 
contained a population of 900,000 souls, was an irreparable loss to that 
kingdom which had only 2,344,000 inhabitants left. In the following year 
Bernadotte, prince of Ponte Corvo, was elected crown prince of Sweden, 
and eventual successor to the throne, under the name of Charles John. 


The loss of Finland had been but slightly retarded by some advantages 
gained over the Russian fleet by the combined squadrons of England and 
Sweden. The Russian vessels remained blockaded on the coast of Esthonia, 
but in an unassailable position, from which they were at last delivered by 
the weather and the exigencies of navigation in those dangerous seas. 
Another Russian fleet under Admiral Siniavin, which sailed to Portugal to 
co-operate with the French against the English, was obliged to surrender to 
Admiral Cotton after the convention of Cintra. It was afterwards restored to 
Russia. The war declared by that power against England in 1807, was little 
more than nominal, and was marked by no events of importance. 


WAR WITH PERSIA AND WITH TURKEY 


The annexation of Georgia to Russia, effected as we have seen, in the 
beginning of Alexander’s reign, drew him into a war with Persia, which did 
not terminate until 1813. The principal events of that war were the defeat of 
the Persians at Etchmiadzin by Prince Zitzianov (June 20, 1804) : the 
conquest of the province of Shirvan by the same commander (January, 
1806) ; the taking of Derbent by the Russians (July 3rd) ; and the defeat of 
the Persians by Paulucci, at Alkolwalaki (September 1st, 1810). 


About 1805 the condition of the Ottoman Empire, badly organised and 
worse governed, was such that everything presaged its approaching 
dissolution. Everywhere the sultan’s authority was disregarded. Paswan 
Oglu, pasha of Widdin, was in open revolt. Ali Pasha of Janina was 
obedient only when it suited his convenience. Djezzar, the pasha of Syria, 
without declaring himself an enemy to the Porte, enjoyed an absolute 
independence. The sect of the Wahhabees was in possession of Arabia. 
After the departure of the English from Egypt, first the beys, and afterwards 
Muhammed Ali reigned over that country, and only paid their yearly tribute 
to the sultan when they pleased. In Servia, Czerni George was making 
himself independent prince of the Slavonians of the Danube. Ipsilanti and 


Morusi, both Greeks, by the permission, or rather by the command of 
Russia, were appointed hospodars of Moldavia antl Wallachia, for seven 
years at least, and were therefore rather subjects of the Russians than of the 
Turks. Selim III, who had reigned since 1789, convinced that the Porte 
could never re-establish its authority except by better organising the army, 
had endeavoured to model it on the European system. This attempt 
afterwards cost him his throne. 


The English and Russian ambassadors ruled either alternately or together in 
Constantinople. But for their interference the old friendship between France 
and the Porte would most likely have been restored in July, 1802. At the 
time of the foundation of the empire in France, the sultan hesitated long 
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whether he would lean upon the English and Russian, or upon the French 
influence, for he felt a great want of confidence in Napoleon, since he had 
been informed by the English of the language which fell from the emperor 
in conversation with Lord Whitworth. He was reported to have taken the 
partition of Turkey for granted — as a thing unavoidable ; and that on such 
partition the province of Egypt ought necessarily to fall to the share of 
France. This conversation was printed, in 1803, among the documents 
connected with the renewal of the war between England and France, and 
was communicated to the sultan. The French, indeed, in their official 
journals, contradicted the allegation; but who ever put any faith in their 
official journals? 


On this ground we must explain the fact that the Turks favoured the 
Russians in the war which they were carrying on with the Persians ; 
suffered them to sail up the Rion (ancient Phasis), and even to build a fort at 
its mouth. They were even desirous of renewing the friendly alliance 
formed with Russia in 1798, which renewal, indeed, the emperor of Russia 
was afterwards unwilUng to confirm, because the English had taken care to 
have the inviolability of the Turkish Empire incorporated in the treaty of 


1798. Had, therefore, the emperor of Russia ratified the alliance, he would 
have guaranteed to the Turks the actual condition of their empire in Europe, 
which he did not wish to do. This excited the suspicion of the Turks, who 
inclined more and more towards the French, and did not suffer themselves 
to be frightened by the threats of the English and Russians. Immediately 
after the Peace of Presburg, the Turks, who had previously acknowledged 
Napoleon’s empire, sent a new ambassador to Paris. In return. Napoleon 
sent engineers, officers, artillerymen, workmen, and materials, in order to 
enable the sultan to improve his army, artillery, and the bulwarks of his 
empire; whilst, on the other hand, the Russian ambassador, Italinski, and the 
English ambassador, Arbuthnot, threatened war if the alliance with the 
French was not relinquished; and Italinski’s threats fell with a double 
weight because a corps of Russians were ready for action on the Bug. 


About the time at which Napoleon adopted the resolution of attacking 
Prussia also, and therefore foresaw a war with Russia, a Turkish army was 
assembled to take the field against the Russians on the Turkish frontiers, 
and Napoleon clearly saw how advantageous to him a war between the 
Russians and the Turks would be. He therefore sent General Sebastiani as 
ambassador extraordinary to Constantinople. Sebastiani arrived there in 
August, 1806; and soon gained so great an influence that for some time the 
Divan was entirely under his direction. At his instance it refused to renew 
the treaty of alliance with England, which was on the point of expiring; and 
it dismissed Ipsilanti and Morusi, as creatures of Russia, from their offices. 
In consequence of the threatening language held by Arbuthnot, the English 
ambassador, they were reinstated; but when this took place hostilities had 
already begun. The emperor Alexander had ordered General Michelson to 
enter Moldavia and Wallachia. The Porte then declared war against Russia 
(December 30th); but deviating for the first time from a barbarous custom, 
it allowed Italinski, the Russian minister, to depart unmolested. 


A few days afterwards, Arbuthnot quitted Constantinople, after having 
repeatedly demanded the renewal of the alliance and the expulsion of 
Sebastiani. On the 19th of February, 1807, an English fleet, commanded by 
Vice-Admiral Duckworth, forced the passage of the Dardanelles, and 
appeared before Constantinople. Duckworth demanded of the Divan that 
the forts of the Dardanelles and the Turkish fleet should be surrended to 


him ; that the Porte should cede Moldavia and Wallachia to Russia, and 
break off alliance 
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with Napoloon. But instead of profiting by the sudden panic which his 
appearance had excited, he allowed the Turks time to put themselves in a 
posture of defence. Encouraged and instructed by Si’bastiani, they made 
their preparations with such energy and success that in the course of eight 
days the English vice-admiral found that he could not do better than weigh 
anchor and repass the Dardanelles. 


Shortly afterwards Admiral Siniavin appeared in the Archipelago, and 
incited the Greek islanders to throw off the Turkish yoke; whilst Duckworth 
sailed to Egypt upon a fruitless expedition in favour of the mameluke beys 
against Muhammed Ali. Siniavin defeated the Turkish fleet on the 4th of 
April, captured several ships, and took possession of some islands. The bad 
condition of his ships, however, compelled him to give up the blockade of 
the Dardanelles, and to retire, in order to refit, after having another time 
defeated the Turkish fleet. Meanwhile, Selim had been deposed. His 
successor, Mustapha IV, declared that he would continue to prosecute the 
war with England and Russia. But Siniavin, before he retired to refit, met 
the Turkish fleet off Lemnos, on the 1st of July : the Turks were beaten, lost 
several ships, and a great many men. 


The campaign of the Russians on the Danube, in 1807, was not productive 
of any decisive result, as General Michelson received orders to detach the 
third army corps to oppose the French in Poland, Czerni George, the leader 
of the revolted Servians, took Belgrade, Shabatz, and Nish, penetrated into 
Bulgaria, where he was reinforced by some Russian troops, and gained 
divers signal advantages. The war was conducted with more success on the 
frontiers of the two empires in Asia. The seraskier of Erzerum was entirely 
defeated by General Gudovitch (June 18) ; and that victory was the more 
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important, as it prevented the Persians from making a bold diversion in 
favour of the Turks. 


The emperor Alexander had agreed by the public articles of the Treaty of 
Tilsit (July, 1807) to evacuate Moldavia and Wallachia; but this was only a 
collusion between the two contracting parties. The Russians not only aimed 
at the permanent possession of the two provinces, but regarded all the 
Slavonians of the Danube as allies or subjects of the czar. Wlien the Turks, 
on the 14th of July, concluded a peace with Czerni George, whereby Servia 
became in some measure independent — and Czerni George afterwards 
called himself prince of Servia — a Russian general guaranteed the treaty 
by his signature, as one of the parties to the agreement. In the following 
year Radovinikin, a Russian envoy, repaired to Belgrade to establish the 
new principality; called an assembly of the nobles ; drew up a sketch of a 
constitution for Servia, and tried to organise the administration. 


The French general, GuUleminot, was sent to the Turkish camp to negotiate 
a truce on the terms ostensibly laid down in the Treaty of Tilsit: namely, 
that the Russians should evacute Moldavia and WaUachia, but that the 
Turks should not occupy the two provinces until after the conclusion of a 
definitive peace. But Guilleminot’s instructions contained a direct command 
to use the whole weight of the French influence in favour of the Russians 
and against the Turks; even one of Napoleon’s greatest admirers, although 
owning occasional republican scruples, admits that their tone was very 
equivocal. In fact, it very soon became obvious that the whole mission of 
the general was a mere piece of diplomatic imposture and treachery. A 
congress was held at Slobozia, in the neighbourhood of Giurgevo, on the 
24th of August, 1807, and a truce was signed, which, it was said, was to 
continue till the 30th of April, 1808. Tlie Russians were to withdraw; the 
fortresses of Ismail, Braila, and Giurgevo to be given up to the Turks, 
whose troops, however, were to evacuate Moldavia 
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and Wallachia in thirty-five days. Everything, however, which afterwards 
took place in consultation between the French and Russians, in reference to 
Turkey, bore upon a scheme of partition. 


The Russians at length, on the 7th of August, had left Cattaro and the other 
strong places in Dalmatia to the French; their emperor, on the 9th, had 
ceded all his rights as protector of the republic of the seven united islands to 
Napoleon, and the latter was busy making preparations thence to extend his 
operations and his dominion further to the east. Marmont, who adminis 
tered the province of Dalmatia, received orders to fortify Ragusa more 
strongly, and to make a report on the best plan to be adopted in case it 
should be desirable to send an army quickly from Corfu, through Albania, 
Macedonia, and Thrace. The Russians continued to be quiet observers of all 
this, and in the mean time made firm their footing in the provinces on the 
Danube. They made a pretence of the conduct of the Turks on the 
occupation of Galatz, and their ill-treatment of the inhabitants of Moldavia, 
for not fulfilling the agreement entered into at Slobozia. The Russian 
troops, who, according to the terms of the treaty, were already retiring, 
received contrary orders; and the Turks, again driven out of the two 
provinces, occupied Galatz anew. 


The conduct of the negotiation respecting the division of the Turkish booty, 
was committed to the chief of Napoleon’s secret police, who had been 
actively engaged in the murder of the duke d’Enghien. He now held a 
princely rank as the duke of Rovigo, and was sent to St. Petersburg with this 
and similar commissions. In the Russian capital the emperor Alexander and 
the duke acted as rivals in the art of dissimulation; the emperor loaded him 
with civilities of all kinds, as some compensation for the coolness and 
contempt with which he was at first treated, to a surprising extent, by the 
empress-mother and the Russian nobility. He was, indeed, soon consoled, 
for the slaves of the czar were as zealous in showing respect in the presence 
of their master, as they were gross in their insolence when not under his 
observation. The accounts which Savary gives us of the political principles 
of the pious emperor and his chancellor, and their complete agreement with 
Napoleon’s morality and his own, would be quite incredible to us, did he 
not literally quote their words. Sav-ary’s secret report to the emperor 
Napoleon, partly written in the form of a dialogue, is to be found among the 


fragments of Napoleon’s unprinted correspondence. A contempt for public 
agreements, and the plunder of Sweden, even before the declaration of war, 
astonish us less than Romanzov’s audacious contempt of the opinion of all 
Europe; he thought it not worth a moment’s consideration ; and this was 
quite in accordance with the language held by his master in speaking on the 
subject of Turkey. Thibaudeau has given so correct an opinion of both the 
emperors — of the nature of their consultations — of Savary and 
Romanzov that we cannot do better than refer the reader to the words of 
that writer. 


Turkey would at that time undoubtedly have been partitioned, had Austria 
been willing to follow the numerous gentle hints to join the alliance of the 
emperors, who imagined themselves able to make their will the right and 
law of all nations; or if Napoleon had not fountl it inconsistent with his 
plans to bring on at an unfavourable moment a new war with Austria, which 
he clearly foresaw in 1808. The Russians, in the mean time, remained, 
throughout the whole of the year 1808, in quiet possession of the provinces 
which had been previously evacuated by them, and ruled not only in them, 
but extended their dominion as far as Belgrade, for the new prince of Servia 
was likewise under Russian protection. The army under the command of the 
grand vizir, which lay at Adrianople during the winter of 1807-1808, 
dwindled, during the 
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continuance of the truce of Slobozia, to a few thousand men, because, 
according to ancient custom, the janissaries returned to their homes in 
winter; it again increased, however, in the beginning of summer. 
Bairaivtar’s army, which was organisetl on the new European ])rinciple, 
was computed at from twenty to thirty thousand men; it remained on the 
Danube till its leader, at length, resolved to put an end to the anarchy 
prevailing in Constantinople. He deposed Mustapha IV, who supportetl the 
faction of the janissaries, and placed his brother, Mahmud, on the throne. 
Bairaktar perished, however, in an insurrection (November 14th), and 


Mahmud, too, would have been murdered, had he not been the last scion of 
the impei-ial family. But he was compelled entirely to change his ministry, 
and to resign the government into the hands of those who enjoyed the 
favour of the ulemas and the janissaries. 


During the disturbances in the internal affairs of the Turkish Empire, the 
foreign relations continued the same as they were in the year 1807, 
immediately after the truce of Slobozia. When Napoleon’s plan of removing 
the negotiations respectmg a peace between the Russians and the Turks to 
Paris failed of success, he found it advisable, in consequence of an 
impending war with Austria, to give the Turks into the hands of the 
Russians. One of the chief causes of the war between France and Austria in 
1809 was the close union between the latter power and England in reference 
to Turkish affairs, which appeared in the co-operation of Lord Paget and 
Baron von Stiirmer, the English and Austrian ambassadors in 
Constantinople. It was theAus-trians who mediated the peace between 
England and the Porte of the 5th of January, 1809, after the conclusion of 
which the Turks refused to cede Moldavia and Wallachia to the Russians, at 
the congress of Jassy, as they had formerly done at Bucharest. This led to a 
new war, of which we shall have to speak hereafter. 


CONGRESS OF ERFURT (1808 A.D.) 


In consequence of the complete stoppage of tratle which followed the 
declaration of war in 1807, Russia suffered much more severely than 
England, and the Russian magnates, supported by the aversion of the 
emperor’s mother to Napoleon, were very far from showing that goodwill to 
the French which their emperor manifested for Napoleon and his 
representatives. This was soon experienced by Savary, duke of Rovigo, 
who, though overloaded with marks of politeness by the emperor, in reality 
proved unable to make any way at the court of St. Petersburg. Caulaincourt, 
duke of Vicenza, was afterwards deceived for some years by appearances, 
and by Alexander’s masterly art of dissimulation; but Napoleon soon came 
to experience in Spam that the personal proofs of friendship exliibited by 
the emperor were by no means always in accordance with the Russian 
policy. The emperor Alexander hmiself, for example, on the urgent request 
of Caulaincourt, acknowledged Joseph Bonaparte as king of Spain; whilst 


Strogonov, the Russian ambassador in Madrid, alleged that he had no 
instructions to that effect, and corresponded with the insurgents. In the same 
way. Admiral Siniavin, who, on the breaking out of war with England, had 
taken refuge in Lisbon with nine ships of the line and a frigate, not only 
refused to render any assistance to Marshal Junot, who was threatened in 
that city by the English, but even to make a demonstration as if he were 
prepared to assist him. The manner in which he afterwards capitulated, on 
the 3rd of September, 1808, to Admiral Cotton, who caused his ships to be 
taken to England, might indicate a very different disposition, especially as 
the ten ships were afterwards given back. 
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There was, indeed, no want of interchange of civiHties between the two 
emperors. Whoever compares the attentions antl marks of regard which 
have been recorded as shown by the one to the other with the secret 
intrigues which they were at the same moment weaving against each other 
in Turkey and Spain, and with the open enmity which was shown as early 
as 1811, will learn from such a comparison what is the real worth of 
diplomatic and princely friendships. The emperor of Russia made presents 
to his imperial brother of vessels and ornaments of malachite and other 
precious stones, which the latter exhibited in the Salon du Prix in the 
Tuileries, in order to be able to boast of the friendship of the emperor of 
Russia in presence of the circles of the faubourg St. Germain. Busts of 
Alexander were manufactured in the imperial porcelain manufactory at 
Sevres, and were everywhere to be seen m the palace and rooms of the 
unperial family. All who had access to the court, or wished to make 
themselves agreeable to the emperor, fomid it necessary to purchase these 
ornaments, and place them conspicuously in their houses. The friendship 
was so intimate that one of the emperor of Russia’s adjutants accompanied 
the emperor of the French when he went to Bayonne to set aside the whole 
reigning family of Spaui. This adjutant, however, was the same 
Tchernitchev who was engaged in constantly travelling backwards and 
forwards between St. Petersburg and Paris, who surrounded Napoleon, in 


spite of all his police, with a net of Russian espionage, and bribed all the 
employes who were venal in order to obtain papers. He intrigued with 
ladies to elicit secrets from them ; and finally, in 1812, he even purchased a 
copy of the plan of operations for the war, when it was too late to change it. 


Napoleon knew that Austria was thinkmg of takmg advantage of the general 
discontent and the secret associations in Germany to frustrate the plans of 
France and Russia with respect to Poland and Turkey; he was, therefore, 
very desirous of assuring himself once more of the Russian emperor before 
his journey to Spain. This design was a cause of great anxiety to the very 
numerous partisans of the English and Prussian policy at the Russian court, 
when the question was raised of a conference between the two emperors in 
Erfurt. Von Schladen, the friend of the minister von Stein, therefore 
presented a memorial to the emperor of Russia, shortly before his departure 
to Erfurt on the 7th of September, 1808, in which Alexander was 
forewarned of all that would take place there. From this it may be seen that 
the emperor of Russia was continually receiving secret counsel and warning 
from the enemies of the French, and that he played his part in Erfurt more 
ably than Napoleon, from whom he separated, as even the French writers 
report, with all the outward signs of indescribable friendship and esteem, 
but inwardly full of distrust. Von Schladen says very freely to the emperor, 
that he had given him the advice laid down in his memorial, ” in order that 
he might see through the sophisms, falsehoods, and deceptions which were 
prepared for him by Napoleon, and awaited him in Erfurt.” 


On his way to the congress, the emperor visited the king and queen of 
Prussia in Konigsberg, and arrived on the 26th of September in Weimar, 
where his brother Constantine had been staying since the 24th. On the 27th 
Napoleon entered Erfurt, and at one o’clock drove out a distance of several 
miles from the town to meet the emperor of Russia, who was coming from 
Weimar. Our modest object does not permit us to incorporate in our prose 
the poetry of the subsequent festivities, nor in glowing language to extol the 
skill displayed by the masters of the ceremonies. That splendour enough 
was exhibited in Erfurt may be sufficiently gathered from the fact that the 
four vassal-kings of the confederation of the Rhine, thirty-four princes, 
twenty-four ministers of 
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state, and thirty generals, were by expres.? conunand to sxinnnon up for the 
occasion everything which imagination could suggest in the way of courtly 
splendcnn-and extravagance. Talma and the Parisian company of actors had 
been sent to Erfurt, to act, as Napoleon said, before a pit of kings. Two 
armchairs were placed for the two emperors, ^'Ililst the other rulers sat 
behind them on common chairs. We know not what truth there was in the 
story, which was at that time in every mouth, and related in all the French 
works written for effect, that the emperor Alexander, whilst Talma was 
being applauded on the stage, played his own part with Napoleon in the pit 
in quite as masterly a manner. The latter, amidst applause, pronounced the 
following line : 


The friendship of a great man is a favour of the gods. 


when the emperor seized Napoleon’s hand, made a profoimd bow, and 
feelingly exclaimed: “That I have never more truly felt than at the present 
moment.” The festivities continued from the 27th of September till the 14th 
of October, and furnished to the Germans the most melancholy spectacle of 
their princes and nobles conducting themselves publicly, not only as slaves 
of Napoleon, but even as servants and flatterers of all his generals and 
courtiers. 


In order to flatter the emperor of Russia, Napoleon acted as if he had been 
influenced by Alexander’s application in favour of Prussia; but in reality, 
oppressed the king and his subjects afterwards just as before. He profited by 
Alexander’s admiration and friendship to make a show of his pretended 
willingness to conclude a peace with England. Tliough he had written three 
times directly to the king of England, and had always been referred to the 
minister, he nevertheless prevailed upon Alexander to unite with him in 
signing another letter addressed to King George. The result was such as 
might have been foreseen; the object, however, was attained: the letters and 
answers were printed, and officially commented upon in the journals. 


The negotiations were carried on personally in Erfurt between the two 
emperors themselves, and much was agreed upon which neither the one nor 
the other intended to observe. A written treaty of alliance was besides 
concluded by Romanzov and Champagny, which was calculated with a 
view to a new war with Austria. The substance of the agreement consists in 
a closer alliance of the two powers against England, and the cession of 
Moldavia and Wallachia to Russia. Hitherto Napoleon had only been 
willing to concede this last point on conditions which referred to Silesia. In 
the fifth article of the Treaty of Erfurt, which was kept strictly secret, the 
two emperors agreed to conclude a peace with England on condition only 
that that country should acknowledge Moldavia and Wallachia as a part of 
the Russian Empire. Then follow several articles on the cession of those 
Turkish provinces. In the eleventh article it is stated, that further 
negotiations were to be carried on respecting a further partition. It was 
agreed, too, that the treaty was to be kept secret for ten years. Buturlin 
boasts, with reason, that the emperor Alexander in Erfurt, by his Greco- 
Slavonian arts of deception, gained a victory over the Italo-Gallic talents of 
Napoleon; and, in fact, the very highest triumph is to outwit the deceiver. 


Even as early as this Napoleon is said to have thrown out the idea of a 
marriage with Catherine Pavlovna, Alexander’s sister, which inferred, of 
course, a previous separation from the empress Josephine. Alexander, on his 
part, is said to have raised difficulties on the question of religion, and to 
have referred the matter to his mother, who very speedily had the princess 
betrothed to Duke Peter of Oldenburg. Moreover, the reception of the duke 
of Olden— 
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burg into the confederatioa of the Rhine was one of the results of the 
meeting in Erfurt. 


The war which broke out in April, 1809, between France and Austria, put 
the sincerity of the Russo-French alliance to a practical test. Russia 
complied with the letter of her engagements to the one belligerent power by 
declaring war against the other; but Prince Galitzin, who was to have made 
a powerful diversion in Galicia, came so late into the field and his 
movements were so dilatory that it was evident he had no desire to 
contribute to the success of his sovereign’s ally. There was no longer any 
show of cordiality in the diplomatic intercourse between France and Russia; 
but both parties found it convenient for the present to dissemble their 
mutual alienation. By the Treaty of Schonbrunn, signed by vanquished 
Austria (October 14th, 1809), that power ceded, partly to France and partly 
to the confederation of the Rhine, several towns in Germany and Italy, with 
their dependencies; she was despoiled, in favour of the ducliy of Warsaw, of 
all western Galicia and the city of Cracow; and surrendered to Russia a 
territory whose population was estimated at 400,000 souls. The emperor of 
Austria, moreover, recognised the rights which Napoleon arrogated over the 
monarchies of the south of Europe, adhered to his continental system, and 
renounced all the countries comprised under the name of the Illyrian 
Provinces. But the house of Habsburg, true to the adage, Tu, felix Austria, 
nuhe, retrieved its fortunes at the expense of its pride, by bestowing a 
daughter in marriage on the conqueror. 


RENEWED WAR WITH TURKEY (1810 A.D.) 


Immediately after Alexander’s return from Erfurt orders were given to open 
negotiations with the Turks. The conference took place at Jassy; but it was 
immediately broken off after the Russian plenipotentiaries had demanded, 
as preliminary conditions, the cession of Moldavia and Wallachia, and the 
expulsion of the British minister from Con.stantinople. Hostilities were then 
resumed. The Russians were commanded by Prince Prosorovski, and after 
his death by Prince Bagration. With the exception of Giurgevo, all the 
fortresses attacked by them fell into their hands, until they encountered the 
army of the grand vizir, near Silistria, and being defeated with a loss of ten 
thousand men (September 26th), were compelled to evacuate Bulgaria. The 
grand vizir, without taking advantage of his victory, retired to winter 
quarters. 


In May, 1810, the Russian main army, under Kamenskoi, again crossed the 
Danube at Hirsova, passed through the Dobrudja, and marched straight 
against the Turkish main army to Shumla and Varna. At the same time, the 
corps of Generals Langeron and Sacken proceeded to blockade Silistria and 
Rustchuk. The Turks could nowhere keep the field. At Kavarna they were 
routed; at the storming of Bazardjik they lost ten thousand men; at the 
storming of Rasgrad three thousand. Silistria was reduced in seven days by 
Langeron. So far everything was favourable for the Russians. If they had 
added to their advantages the conquest of Rustchuk, the passes of Tirnova 
and of Sophia towards Adrianople would have been open, the fortress of 
Shumla would have been avoided, and the main armj’ of the enemy would 
have been manoeuvred out of it. The taking of Rustchuk, and above all the 
sparing of the troops, was consequently the next problem for General 
Kamenskoi. Instead of doing this, the Russians attempted to storm almost 
simultaneously the fortifications of Varna, Shumla, and Rustchuk, were 
repulsed from these three places, the defence of which was conducted by 
English officers, and 
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suffered so enormously, that the Turks fell themselves strong enough to 
come out from behind their intrenchments, and attack the Russian camp 
before Shumla. They failed, however, in their attempt to storm it. 


To relieve Rustchuk,the grand vizir sent Mukhtar Pasha with picked troops, 
by way of Tirnova, to the Danube. But if the Turks with their united forces 
were too weak to force the Russians to abandon the intrenchments before 
.Sluunla, they could certainly not expect with a part of their army to rout the 
enemy near Rustchuk, where he stood with his united forces between their 
separate wings. Only in case Mukhtar Pasha, who had increased his forces 
to forty thousand men, entered Wallachia at Turna, and marched against 
Giurgevo, could the offensive have a meaning, or any influence, upon the 
siege of Rustchuk, because here it met with the weak point of the enemy. 
But to enter upon the offensive with an army in Wallachia, whilst the 


PHfENiciAN Sarcophagus 


(In the Metropolitan Museum, New York) 


CHAPTER VI. THE STORY OF CARTHAGE 


The city of Carthage was the cuhnination in history of the commerce, 
ambition, and military prowess of the Phoenician people. It was a city 
which never quite readied the first rank, yet always threatened to seize the 
supremacy. As a collaborator with the Persians in the great invasion of 
Greece, Carthage sent her forces against Sicily, only to meet an equal 
discomfiture. Later she wrought the great city of Rome to frenzies of terror, 
or hatred. Carthage appears constantly throughout Grecian and Roman 
history, but it seems well to place here a brief and consecutive story of her 
career as a city. The picturesque legends of the foundation will be found in 
Appendix A. The date to be accepted by historians was long uncertain, but 
seems now to be fixed at 813 B.C. Utica and Gades (now Cadiz) were 
founded earlier than Carthage, but the feverish ambition of the city of Dido 
soon told, a 


Carthage so greatly outstripped them in wealth and power, as to acquire a 
sort of federal preeminence over all the Phcenician colonies on the coast of 
Africa. In those later times when the dominion of the Carthaginians had 
reached its maximum, it comprised the towns of Utica, Hippo, Adrumetum, 
and Leptis — all original Phoenician foundations, and enjoying probably 
even as dependents of Carthage a certain qualified autonomy — besides a 
great number of smaller towns planted by themselves, and inhabited by a 
mixed population called Liby-Phoenicians. Three hundred such towns — a 
dependent territory covering half the space between the Lesser and the 
Greater Syrtis, and in many pai-ts remarkably fertile — a city said to 
contain 700,000 inhabitants, active, wealthy, and seemingly homogeneous 
— and foreign dependencies in Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic isles, and 
Spain, — all this aggregate of power, under one political management, was 
sufficient to render the contest of Carthage even with Rome for some time 
doubtful. 


Russians stood before the fortresses of the Danube in Bulgaria, never came 
into the heads of the Turks. Mukhtar Pasha intrenched himself at the mouth 
of the Yantra to cover the passes of Tirnova and Sophia. On the 7th of 
September he was attacked in front, flank, and rear, held out with his best 
troops till the next morning, and then surrendered with five thousand men, 
and all his artillery. After this Sistovo and Cladova capitulated, and on the 
27th of September Rustchuk and Giurgevo surrendered. 


The road to Adrianople was now open for the Russians, but their enormous 
losses, caused by their own folly, would have prevented their assuming the 
offensive beyond the Balkan for this year, even if the season had not been 
so far advanced. Reinforcements for the next year could not be expected, as 
Napoleon was preparing to attack Russia, and therefore they began to 
negotiate. Another insurrection of the janissaries interrupted these 
negotiations, but did not induce the grand vizir to profit by this opportunity, 
and fall with his whole force upon the Russians, who, at this time, were 
scattered over the country from Widdin to Sophia and thence as far as 
Varna. Not until Czerni George, in February, 1811, had placed the 
principality of Servia under the protection of Russia, did the grand vizir 
awake from his apathy in Thrace, and cross the Balkan, witK only fifteen 
thousand men. He, however, proceeded so slowly that Kamenskoi had time 
enough to assemble sufficient forces. 


They met at Lofteh on the Osma; the Turks were defeated, and lost three 
thousand men. Achmed Pasha, however, a violent and sturdy soldier, 
without any higher military education, led fifty thousand fresh troops to 
Shumla, and insisted upon their taking the offensive. The Russians had 
received no reinforcements, but Kutusov had taken the command. Without 
any considerable losses, he concentrated his small army at Silistria and 
Rustchuk, and abandoned Bulgaria as far as the latter place, after having 
rased the fortresses. In the battle before Rustchuk, on the 4th of July, the 
Turks were-driven back, but on the 7th, they forced the twenty thousand 
Russians who stood on the right bank of the Danube to give up Rustchuk 
also, though not until its works had been rased. 


Instead of crossing the river from the Dobrudja, and operating with a 
superior force upon the Russian lines of communication, the grand vizir 


allowed himself to be induced, by the retreat of Kutusov, to cross the 
Danube at Rustchuk, without a fortress in his rear. Arrived on the left bank 
with his main army, a Russian flotilla barred his retreat, while Russian 
corps recrossed the Danube above and below Rustchuk, and took 
possession of the town (no longer fortified) and of the Turkish camp 
(September 7th). The grand vizir fled, but his main army, still consisting of 
25,000 men and 56 pieces of artillery, 
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was forced to surrondcr in the vicinity of Giurgevo. A few days afterwards 
Count St. Priest took Shirtov, with the whole of the Turkish flotilla on the 
Danube. Nicopoli and Widdin next surrendered, so that by the end of the 
campaign the Russians were masters of the whole right bank of the Danube. 
The Servians, also, aided by a body of Russians, had wrested from the 
Turks the last fortresses they held in the principality. 


The grand vizir asked for a suspension of arms, with a view to negotiating a 
peace ; but the terms now demanded by the victorious Russians were such 
as the Porte would not accede to. The war was continued in 1811, but 
always to the disadvanatge of the Turks. Resolved on a last desperate effort, 
they assembled a formidable army whilst the conference at Bucharest was 
still pending. At last, the rupture between France and Russia changed the 
aspect of affairs, and compelled the latter power to abandon the long- 
coveted prey when it was already in its grasp. The Russian minister, 
Italinski, contented himself with requiring that the Pruth should for the 
future form the boundary between the two empires. The sultan regarded 
even this concession as disgraceful; but the Russians carried their point by 
bribery, and the Treaty of Bucharest was concluded. Its chief provisions 
were these: 


Article 4. The Pruth, from the point where it enters Moldavia to its 
confluence with the Danube, and thence the left bank of the latter to its 
embouchure on the Black Sea at Kilia, shall be the boundary between the 


two empires. Thus the Porte surrendered to Russia a third of Moldavia, with 
the fortresses of Khoczim and Bender, and all Bessarabia, with Ismail and 
Kilia. By the same article, the navigation of the Danube is common to the 
subjects of Russia and Turkey. The islands enclosed between the several 
arms of the river below Ismail are to remain waste. The rest of Moldavia 
and Wallachia are to be restored to the Turks in their actual condition. 
Article 6. The Asiatic frontier remains the same as it was before the war. 
Article 8 relates to the Servians, to whom the Porte grants an amnesty and 
some privileges, the interpretation of which offers a wide field for the 
exercise of diplomatic subtlety. Article 13. Russia accepts the mediation of 
the Porte for the conclusion of a peace with Persia, where hostilities 
hadJjegun anew, at the instigation of the English ambassador. 


WAR WITH NAPOLEON 


Notwithstanding all the demonstrations to the contrary made since the 
Peace of Tilsit, England, Russia, Prussia, and also Austria partially, always 
continued to maintain a certain mutual understanding, which was, however, 
kept very secret, and somewhat resembled a conspiracy. The most 
distinguished statesmen both in Russia and Prussia felt how unnatural was 
an alliance between Napoleon, Alexander, and Frederick William III, and 
directed attention to the subject. This was also done on the part of England, 
and it is certain that the emperor Alexander, as early as the meeting in 
Erfurt in 1808, expressed his doubts respecting the duration of his alliance 
with France. The conduct of Russia in the campaign against Austria, in 
1809, first shook Napoleon’s confidence in his ally. Mutual complaints and 
recriminations ensued; but neither party thought it advisable to give any 
prominence to their disunion, and Napoleon, even when he had entered, 
through Thugut, upon the subject of an Austrian marriage, still continued to 
carry on negotiations for an alliance with a Russian princess. 


The enlargement of the territory of the duchy of Warsaw, extorted by 
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Napoleon at the Peace of Schonbrunn, at length led to an exchange of 
diplomatic notes, which tended strongly to a war. The Poles naturally 
expected from Napoleon and his advisers that ho would in some way give 
new life and currency to the name of Poland; against this the emperor of 
Russia earnestly protested. The whole of the diplomatic correspondence 
between Russia and France in the years 1810 and 1811 turns upon the use 
of the words Poles and Polish, although Russia had again obtained by the 
Peace of Schonbrunn a portion of Austrian Poland, as it had previously 
obtained a part of Prussian Poland by the Peace of Tilsit. Seeing that the 
whole of western Galicia, Zanioisk, and Cracow had been united to the 
duchy of Warsaw by the Peace of Schonbrunn, Russia called upon the 


emperor of the French to bind himself expressly by treaty not to revive the 
names of Pole and kingdom of Poland. 


Before the end of 1809 many notes were exchanged concerning this point, 
apparently so insignificant, but in reality so important for the peace and 
safety of the Russian Empire. Napoleon agreed to give the assurance so 
earnestly desired by Alexander, and Caulaincourt, the French ambassador in 
St. Petersburg, signed a regular concession of the Russian demand in 
January, 1810. By the first two articles of this agreement it was laid down 
that the word Poland, or Polish, was not to be used when any reference was 
made to the enlargement of the duchy of Warsaw. By the third article the 
two emperors bound themselves not to revive or renew any of the old Polish 
orders. In the fifth, the emperor of the French agreed not further to enlarge 
the duchy of AVarsaw by the addition of provinces or cities belonging to the 
former state of Poland. 


This agreement, signed by Caulaincourt, still required the confirmation of 
the emperor of the French: and Napoleon had given instructions to his 
ambassador only to agree to such an arrangement on condition that the 
agreement was drawn up in the usual diplomatic manner : that is to say, in 
employing words and phrases so chosen as to be capable of any subsequent 
interpretation wjiich may best suit the parties. This was not done. The 
articles were very brief, the language so clear and definite as to be 
incapable of mistake or misrepresentation. Without directly refusing his 
sanction to the treaty, Napoleon required that it should be couched in 
different language, and caused a new draft of it to be presented in St. 
Petersburg. The Russians saw at once through his pui’pose, and Alexander 
expressed his displeasure in terms which plainly indicated to the French 
ambassador his belief that Napoleon was really meditating some hostile 
measures against him, and was only seeking to gain time by the treaty. 


This occurred in February, 1810; in the following months both Romanzov 
and Caulaincourt took the greatest possible pains to bring the question to a 
favourable issue, and negotiations continued to be carried on respecting this 
subject till September. They could not agree; and after September there was 
no more talk of the treaty, much less of its alteration. The relation between 


the two emperors had undergone a complete change in the course of the 
year. 


The cupidity of Russia, far from being glutted by the possession of Finland, 
great part of Prussian and Austrian Poland, Moldavia, and Bessarabia, still 
craved for more. Napoleon was, however, little inclined to concede 
Constantinople and the Mediterranean to his Russian ally (to whose empire 
he assigned the Danube as a boundary), or to put it in possession of the 
duchy of Warsaw. The Austrian marriage, which was effected in 1809, 
naturally led Russia to conclude that she would no longer be permitted to 
aggrandise herself at the expense of Austria, and Alexander, seeing that 
nothing more 
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was to be gained by complaisance to France, consequently assumed a 
threatening posture, and condescended to listen to the complaints of his 
agricultural and mercantile subjects. No Russian vessel durst venture out to 
sea, and a Russian fleet had been seized by the British in the harbours of 
Lisbon. At Riga lay immense stores of grain in want of a foreign market. 
On the 31st of December, 1810, Alexander published a fresh tariff 
permitting the importation of colonial products under a neutral flag (several 
hundred English ships arrived under the American flag), and prohibiting the 
importation of French manufactured goods. Not many weeks previously, on 
the 13th of December, Napoleon had annexed Oldenberg to France. The 
duke, Peter, was nearly related to the emperor of Russia, and Napoleon, 
notwithstanding his declared readiness to grant a compensation, refused to 
allow it to consist of the grand-duchy of Warsaw, and proposed a duchy of 
Erfurt, as yet uncreated, which Russia scornfully rejected. 


Tlie alliance between Russia, Sweden, and England was now speedily 
concluded. Sweden, which had vainly demanded from Napoleon the 
possession of Norway and a large supply of money, assumed a tone of 
indignation, threw open her harbours to the British merchantmen, and so 


openly carried on a contraband trade in Pomerania, that Napoleon, in order 
to maintain the continental system, was constrained to garrison Swedish 
Pomerania and Riigen and to disarm the Swedish inhabitants. Bernadotte, 
upon this, ranged himself entirely on the side of his opponents, without, 
however, coming to an open rupture, for which he awaited a declaration on 
the part of Russia. The expressions made use of by Napoleon on the birth of 
the king of Rome at length filled up the measure of provocation. Intoxicated 
with success, he boasted, in an address to the mercantile classes, that he 
would, in despite of Russia, maintain the continental system, for he was 
lord over the whole of continental Europe ; and that if Alexander had not 
concluded a treaty with him at Tilsit, he would have compelled him to do so 
at St. Petersburg. The pride of the haughty Russian was deeply wounded, 
and a rupture was nigh at hand. 


Russia had, meanwhile, anticipated Napoleon in making preparations for 
war. As early as 1811, a great Russian army stood ready for the invasion of 
Poland, and might, as there were at that time but few French troops in 
Germany, easily have advanced as far as the Elbe. It remained, however, in 
a state of inactivity. Napoleon instantly prepared for war and fortified 
Dantzic. His continual proposals of peace, ever unsatisfactory to the 
ambition of the czar, remaining at length unanswered, he declared war.’ 


But, to get within reach of Russia, it was necessary for Napoleon to pass 
beyond Austria, to cross Prussia, and to conciliate Sweden and Turkey; an 
offensive alliance with these four powers was therefore indispensable. 
Austria was subject to the ascendency of Napoleon, and Prussia to his arms: 
to them, therefore, he had only to declare his intentions; Austria voluntarily 
and eagerly entered into his plans, and Prussia he easily prevailed on to join 
him. 


Austria, however, did not act blindly. Situated between the two giant 
powers of the north and the west, she was not displeased to see them at war: 
she looked to their mutually weakening each other, and to the increase of 
her own strength by their exhaustion. On the 14th of March, 1812, she 
promised France thirty thousand men, but she prepared prudent secret 
instructions for them. She obtained a vague promise of an increase of 
territory as an indemnity for her share of the expenses of the war, and the 


possession of Galicia was guaranteed to her. She admitted, however, the 
future possibility of a cession of part of that province to the kingdom of 
Poland, but in exchange for 
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that she would have received the lUyrian Provinces. The sixth article of the 
secret treaty establishes this fact. 


The success of the war, therefore, in no degree depended on the cession of 
Galicia, or the difficulties arising from the Austrian jealousy respecting that 
possession. Napoleon consequently might, on his entrance into Vilna, have 
publicly proclaimed the liberation of the whole of Poland, instead of 
betraying the expectations of her people, confounding and rendering them 
indifferent by expressions of doubtful import. This was one of those 
decisive issues which occur in politics as well as in war, and which 
determine the future. No consideration ought to have made Napoleon 
swerve from his purpose. But whether it was that he reckoned too much on 
the ascendency of his genius, or the strength of his army and the weakness 
of Alexander; or that, considering what he left behind him, he felt it too 
dangerous to carry on so distant a war slowly and methodically; or whether, 
as we Shall presently be told by himself, he had doubts of the success of his 
undertaking, certain it is that he either neglected or could not yet venture to 
proclaim the liberation of that country whose freedom he had come to 
restore. Yet he had sent an ambassador to her diet ; and when this 
inconsistency was remarked to him he replied that that nomination was an 
act of war, which only bound him during the war, while by his words he 
would be bound both in war and peace. Thus it was that he made no other 
answer to the enthusiasm of the Lithuanians than evasive expressions, at the 
very time he was following up his attack on Alexander to the very capital of 
his empire. 


He even neglected to clear the southern Polish provinces of the feeble 
hostile armies which kept the patriotism of their inhabitants in check, and to 


secure, by strongly organising their insurrection, a solid basis of operation. 
Accustomed to short methods and to rapid attacks, he wished to do as he 
had done before, in spite of the difference of places and circumstances; for 
such is the weakness of man that he is always led by imitation, either of 
others or of himself, which in the latter case is habit, for habit is nothing 
more than the imitation of one’s self. Accordingly, it is by their strongest 
side that great men are often vmdone!” 


Napoleon Invades Russia (1812 A.D.) 


On the 24th of June, 1812, Napoleon crossed the Niemen, the Russian 
frontier, not far from Kovno. The season was already too far advanced. It 
may be that, deceived by the mildness of the winter of 1806 to 1807, he 
imagined it possible to protract the campaign without peril to himself until 
the winter months. No enemy appeared to oppose his progress. Barclay de 
Tolly, the Russian commander-in-chief, pursued the system followed by the 
Scythians against Dairus, and perpetually retiring before the enemy 
gradually drew him deep into the dreary and deserted steppes. This plan 
originated with Scharnhorst, by whom General Lieven was advised not to 
hazard an engagement until the winter, and to turn a deaf ear to every 
proposal of peace. General Lieven, on reaching Barclay’s headquarters, 
took into his confidence Colonel Toll, a German, Barclay’s right hand, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Clausewitz, also a German, afterwards noted for his 
strategical works. 


General Pfiil, another German, at that time high in the emperor’s 
confidence, and almost all the Russian generals opposed Scharnhorst’s plan, 
and continued to advance with a view of giving battle: but on Napoleon’s 
appearance at the head of an army greatly their superior in number, before 
the Russians had been able to concentrate their forces, they were naturally 
com- 
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pelled to retire before him; and, on the prevention, for some weeks, of the 
junction of a newly levied Russian army under Prince Bagration with the 
forces under Barclay, owing to the rapidity of Napoleon’s advance, 
Scharnhorst’s plan was adopted as the only one feasible. 


Whilst the French were advancing, a warm and tedious discussion was 
carried on so long in the imperial Russian council of war at Vilna, whether 
to defend that city, or adopt the plan of Barclay de Tolly, the minister of war 
and commander-in-chief, that they were at length obliged to march 
precipitately to the Dvina with the sacrifice of considerable stores, and to 
take possession of a fortified camp which had been established at Drissa. As 
late as the 27th the emperor Alexander and the whole of his splendid staff 
and court were assembled at a ball, at the castle of Zacrest, near Vilna, 
belonging to General Bennigsen, so that the French found everything on the 
28th just as it had been prepared for the reception of the emperor of Russia. 
They plundered the castle, and carried off the furniture as booty; the 
Russians were even obliged to leave behind them considerable quantities of 
ammunition and provisions. 


In this way the line of the Russian defences was broken through; and even a 
portion of their army under Platov and Bagration would have been cut off, 
had the king of Westphalia obeyed the commands of his brother with the 
necessary rapidity. The difficulties of carrying on war in such an 
inhospitable country as Lithuania and Russia became apparent even at 
Vilna; the carriages and wagons fell behind, the cannon were obliged to be 
left, discipline became relaxed, above ten thousand horses had already 
fallen, and then-car- cases poisoned the air. General Balakov could scarcely 
be considered serious in the proposals which he then made for peace in the 
name of the emperor of Russia, because the Russians requii-ed as a 
preliminary to all negotiation that the French army should first retire behind 
the Niemen. The mission of a general, who had been minister of police, and 
had therefore had great experience in obtainmg information, had no doubt a 
very different object in view from that of making peace at such a moment. 


Napoleon, in the hope of overtaking the Russians, and of compelling them 
to give battle, pushed onwards by forced marches; the supplies were unable 
to follow, and numbers of the men and horses sank from exhaustion, owing 


But by what stejis the Carthaginians raised themselves to such a pitch of 
greatness we have no information, and we are even left to guess how much 
of it had already been acquired in the sixth century B.C. As in the case of so 
many other cities, we have a foundation legend decorating the moment of 
birth, and then nothing farther. The Tyrian princess Dido or Elissa, daughter 
of Belus, sister of Pygmalion, king of Tyre, and wife of the wealthy 
Sichteus [or 
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Sichiirbas] priest of Hercules [Melkarth] in that city — is said to have been 
left a widow in consequence of the murder of Sich;eus by Pygmalion, who 
seized the treasures belonging to his victim. But Dido found means to 
disappoint him of his booty, possessed herself of the gold which had 
tempted Pygmalion, and secretly emigrated, carrying with her the sacred 
insignia of Hercules ; a considerable body of Tyrians followed her. She 
settled at Carthage on a small hilly peninsula joined by a narrow tongue of 
land to the continent, purchasing from the natives as much land as could be 
surrounded by an ox’s hide, which she caused to be cut into the thinnest 
strijJ, and thus made it sufficient for the site of her first citadel, Byrsa, 
whicli afterwards grew up into the great city of Carthage. As soon as her 
new settlement had acquired footing, she was solicited in marriage by 
several princes of the native tribes, especially by the Gsetulian Jarbas, who 
threatened war if he were refused. Thus pressed by the clamours of her own 
peo-ple, who desired to come into alliance with the natives, j’et irrevocably 
determined to maintain exclusive fidelity to her first husband, she escaped 
the conflict by jjutting an end to her life. She pretended to acquiesce in the 
proposition of a second marriage, requiring only delay sufficient to offer an 
expiatory sacrifice to the manes of Sichseus; a vast funeral pile was erected, 
and many victims slain upon it, in the midst of which Dido pierced her own 
bosom with a sword, and perished in the flames. Such is the legend to 
which Virgil has given a new colour by interweaving the adventures of 
^neas, and thus connecting the foundation legends of Carthage and Rome, 
careless of his deviation from the received mythical chronology. Dido was 


to over-fatigue, heat, and hunger. On the arrival of Napoleon in Witepsk, of 
Schwarzenberg in Volhinia, of the Prussians before Riga, the army might 
have halted, reconquered Poland, have been organised, the men put into 
winter quarters, the arm}’ have again taken the field early in the spring, and 
the conquest of Russia have been slowly but surely completed. But 
Napoleon had resolved upon terminating the war in one rapid campaign, 
upon defeating the Russians, seizing their metropolis, and dictating terms of 
peace. He incessantly pursued his retreating opponent, whose footsteps 
were marked by the flames of the cities and villages and by the devastated 
country to their rear. The first serious opposition was made at Smolensk, 
whence the Russians, however, speedily retreated after setting the city on 
fire. On the same day, the Bavarians, who had diverged to one side during 
their advance, had a furious encounter at Polotsk with a body of Russian 
troops under Wittgenstein. The Bavarians remained stationary in this part of 
the country for the purpose of watching the movements of that general, 
whilst Napoleon, careless of the peril with which he was threatened by the 
approach of winter and by the multitude of enemies gathered to his rear, 
advanced with the main body of the grand army from Smolensk across the 
wasted country upon Moscow, the ancient metropolis of the Russian 
empire. 
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Russia, at that time engaged in a war with Turkey, whose frontiers were 
watched by an immense army under Kutusov, used her utmost efforts, in 
which she was aided by England, to conciliate the Porte in order to turn the 
whole of her forces against Napoleon. By a master-stroke of political 
intrigue, the Porte was matle to conclude a disadvantageous peace at 
Bucharest on the 28th of May, as we have alreaily related. A Russian army 
under Tchitchakov was now enabled to drive the Austrians out of Volhinia, 
whilst a considerable force under Kutusov joined Barclay. Buturlin, the 
Russian historian of the war, states that the national troops opposed to the 
invaders numbered 217,000 in the first line, and 35,000 in the second. 
Chambray, whose tletails are very minute, after deducting the men in 


hospital, gives the number of those present under arms as 235,000 of the 
regular army, without reckoning the garrisons of Riga, etc. This 
computation exceeds that of Buturlin, under the same circumstances, by 
17,000. M. de Fezensac allows 230,000 for the total of the two armies of 
Barclay de Tolly and Bagration, but adds the army of Tormassov on their 
extreme left, 68,000, and that defending Courland, on the extreme right, 
34,000, to make up the Russian total of 330,000 men. 


Had the Russians at this time hazarded an engagement, their defeat was 
certain. Moscow could not have been saved. Baix’ lay consequently 
resolved not to come to an engagement, but to husband his forces and to 
attack the French during the winter. The intended surrender of Moscow 
without a blow was, nevertheless, deeply resented as a national disgrace; 
the army and the people raised a clamour. Kutuzov, though immeasurably 
inferior to Barclay, was nominated commander-in-chief, took up a position 
on the little river Moskva near Borodino, about two days’ journey from 
Moscow. A bloody engagement took place there on the 7th of September, in 
which Napoleon, in order to spare his guards, neglected to follow up his 
advantage with his usual energy, and allowed the defeated Russians, whom 
he might have totally annihilated, to escape. Napoleon triumphed; but at 
what a price! — after a fearful struggle, in which he lost forty thousand men 
in killed and wounded, the latter of whom perished, almost to a man, owing 
to want and neglect.’ 


The Abandonment of Moscow 


On his birthday, which was the 30th of August (11th of September of the 
Russian calendar), the emperor Alexander received a report from Prince 
Kontonzov of the battle that had taken place at Borodino on the 26th of 
August, and which as the commander-in-chief wrote, “had terminated by 
the enemy not gaining a single step of territory in spite of their superior 
forces.” To this Kutuzov added that after having spent the night on the field 
of battle, he had, in view of the enormous losses sustained by the army, 
retreated to Mozhaisk. The losses on either side amounted to forty thousand 
men. As Ermolov very justly expressed it, “the French army was dashed to 
pieces against the Russian.” Although the emperor Alexander was not led 
into any error as to the real signification of the battle of Borodino, yet 
wishing to maintain the hopes of the nation as to the successful termination 
of the struggle with Napoleon and their confidence in Kutuzov, he accepted 
the report of the conflict of the 26tli of August as the announcement of a 
victory. Prince Kutuzov was created general field-marshal and granted a 
sum of 100,000 rubles. Barclay de Tolly was rewarded with the order of St. 
George of the second class, and the mortally wounded Prince Bagration 
with a sum of 50,000 rubles. Fourteen generals received the order of St. 
George of the third class, 
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and all the privates who had taken part in the battle were given five rubles 
each. 


Prince Kutuzov’s despatch of the 27th of August to the emperor Alexander 
was read by Prince Gortchakov at the Nevski monastery before a 
thanksgiving service which took place in the presence of their majesties, 
and was printed in the Northern Post. But the following lines were omitted 
from the report: “Your imperial majesty will deign to agree that after a most 
sanguinary battle, which lasted fifteen hours, our army and that of the 
enemy could not fail to be in disorder. Moreover, through the losses 
sustained this day the position has naturally become incompatible with the 
depleted number of our troops — therefore, all our aims being directed to 
the destruction of the French army, I have come to the decision to fall back 
six versts, that is, beyond Mozhaisk.” 


A moment of anxious expectation approached in St. Petersburg. Meanwhile 
Kutuzov, retreating step by step, led the army to Moscow, and on the 1st of 
September he assembled a council of war at the village of Filiakh. There 
was decided the fate of the first capital of the empire. After prolonged 
debates Kutuzov concluded the conference by saying : ” I know that I shall 
have to pay the damage, but I sacrifice myself for the good of my country. I 
give the order to retreat.” 


It was already towards nightfall when Rostoptchin received the following 
letter from Kutuzov: ” The fact that the enemy has divided his columns 
upon Zvenigorod and Borovsk, together with the disadvantageous position 
now occupied by our troops, oblige me to my sorrow to abandon Moscow. 
The army is marching on the route to Riazan.” It was thus that Rostoptchin 
received the first definite information of Kutuzov’s intention to leave 


Moscow a few hours before the French were in sight of the capital; under 
these circumstances the Moscow commander-in-chief did all that was 
possible on his side and took all measures for setting the town on fire at the 
approach of the army. Rostoptchin departed unhindered in a droshky by the 
back gates. 


When on the 2nd of September Napoleon reached the Dragomilovski 
barriers, he expected to find there a deputation, begging that the city might 
be spared ; but instead of that he received the news that Moscow had been 
abandoned by its inhabitants. “Moscow deserted! What an improbable 
event! We must make sure of it. Go and bring the boyars to me,” said he to 
Count Darn, whom he sent into the town. Instead of the boyars a few 
foreigners were collected who confirmed the news that Moscow had been 
abandoned by nearly all its inhabitants. Having passed the night on the out- 
skirts of the city, on the morning of the 3rd of September Napoleon 
transferred his headquarters to the Kremlin. But here a still more 
unexpected occurrence awaited him. Tlie fires, which had already 
commenced the eve, had not ceased burning; and on the night between the 
3rd and the 4th of September the flames, driven along by a strong wind, had 
enveloped the greater part of the town. At midday the flames reached the 
Kremlin, and Napoleon was forced to seek a refuge in the Petrovski palace, 
where he remained until the 6th of September, when the fire began to 
abate.’ Nine tenths of the city became the prey of the flames, and pillage 
completed the calamities that overtook the inhabitants who had remained in 
it. 


It was only on the 7th of September that the emperor Alexander received 
through laroslav a short despatch from Count Rostoptchin to the effect that 
Kutuzov had decided to abandon Moscow. The next day, the 8th of Septem- 


‘ Gazing from tlie Kremlin on Moscow in flames. Napoleon said, “This 
forebodes the greatest calamity for us.” Journal du 3larechal Castellane, 
Paris, 1895. 
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ber, the fatal news of Napoleon’s occupation of the capital of the empire 
was confirmed by a despatch from the field-marshal dated the 4th of 
September and brought in by Colonel Michaud. Kutuzov wrote from the 
village of Jilin (on the march to the Borovsk bridge) as follows: 


“After the battle of the 26th of August, which in spite of so much bloodshed 
resulted in a victory for our side, I was obliged to abandon the position near 
Borodino for reasons of which I had the honour to inform your imperial 
majesty. The army was completely exhausted after the combat. In this 
condition we drew nearer to Moscow, having daily greatly to do with the 
advance guard of the enemy; besides this there was no near prospect of a 
position presenting itself from which I could successfully engage the 
enemy. The troops which we had hoped to join could not yet come; the 
enemy had set two fresh columns, one upon the Borovsk route and the other 
on the Zvenigorod route, striving to act upon my rear from Moscow: 
therefore I could not venture to risk a battle, the disad\\antages of which 
might have as consequences not only the destruction of the army but the 
most sanguinary losses and the conversion of Moscow itself to ashes. 


” In this most uncertain position, after taking counsel with our first 
generals, of whom some were of contrary opinion, I was forced to decide to 
allow the enemy to enter Moscow, wlience all the treasures, the arsenal, and 
nearly all property belonging to the state or private individuals had been 
removed, and in which liardly a single inhabitant remained. I venture most 
humbly to submit to your most gracious majesty that the entry of the enemy 
into Mos-cow is not the subjection of Russia. On the contrary, I am now 
moving with the army on the route to Tula, which will place me in a 
position to avail myself of the help abundantly prepared in our 
governments. Although I do not deny that the occupation of the capital is a 
most painful woimd, yet I could not waver in my decision. 


” I am now entering upon operations with all the strength of the line, by 
means of which, beginning with the Tula and Kaluga routes, my 
detachments will cut off the whole line of the enemy, stretching from 
Smolensk to Moscow, and thus avert any assistance which the enemy’s 
army might possibly receive from its rear; by turning the attention of the 


enemy upon us, I hope to force him to leave Moscow and change the whole 
line of his operations. I have enjoined General Vinzengerode to hold 
himself on the Tver route, having meanwhile a regiment of Cossacks on the 
laroslav route in order to protect the inhabitants against attacks from the 
enemy’s detacliments. Having now assembled my forces at no great 
distance from Moscow I can await the enemy with a firm front, and as long 
as the army of your imperial majesty is whole and animated by its known 
bravery and our zeal, the yet retrievable loss of Moscow cannot be regarded 
as the loss of the fatherland. Besides this, your imperial majesty will 
graciously deign to agree that these consequences are indivisibly connected 
with the loss of Smolensk and with the condition of complete disorder in 
which I found the troops.” 


This despatch from Prince Kutuzov was printed in the Northern Post of the 
18th of September, with the exception of the concluding words of the 
report: “and with the condition of complete disorder in which I found the 
troops.” The sorrowful news brought by Colonel Michaud did not, however, 
shake the emperor Alexander in his decision to continue the war and not to 
enter into negotiations with the enemy. When he had finished listening to 
Michaud’s report, he turned to him with the following memorable words: 
“Go back to the army, and tell our brave soldiers, tell all my faithful 
subjects, wherever you pass by, that even if I have not one soldier left, I will 
put myself 
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at the head of my dear nobles, of my good peasants, and will thus employ 
the last resources of my empire; it offers more to me than my enemies think 
for, but if ever it were written in the decrees of divine providence that my 
dynasty should cease to reign upon the throne of my ancestors, then, after 
having exhausted every means in my power, I would let my beard grow and 
go to eat potatoes with the last of my peasants, rather than sign the shame of 
my country and of my beloved people whose sacrifices I know how to 


prize. Napoleon or I — I or he; for he and I can no longer reign together. I 
have learned to know him; he will no longer deceive me.” 


“The loss of Moscow,” wrote Alexander to the crown prince of Sweden on 
the 19th of September, “gives me at least the opportunity of presenting to 
the whole of Europe the greatest proof I can offer of my perseverance in 
continuing the struggle against her oppressor, for after such a wound all the 
rest are but scratches. Now more than ever I and the nation at the head of 
which I have the honour to be, are decided to persevere. We should rather 
be buried beneath the ruins of the empire than make terms with the modern 
Attila.” 


The letter that Napoleon addressed to the emperor from Moscow, dated the 
8th of September, in which he disclaimed the responsibility of the burning 
cff the capital, was left unanswered. In informing the crown prince of it, the 
emperor Alexander added: “It contains, however, nothing but bragging.” 


The Retreat of the Grand Army 


At length the sorrowful days which the emperor Alexander had lived 
through passed by, and the hope of better things in the future manifested 
itself. On the 15th of October Colonel Michaud arrived in St. Petersburg 
from the army, for the second time; but on this occasion he was the bearer 
of the joyful intelligence of the victory of Tarontin, which had taken place 
on the 6th of October. The envoy also informed the emperor of the army’s 
desire that he should take the command of it in person. The emperor replied 
as follows: 


” All men are ambitious, and I frankly acknowledge that I am no less 
ambitious than others; were I to listen to this feeling alone, I should get into 
a carriage with you and set off to the army. Taking into consideration the 
disadvantageous position into which we have induced the enemy, the 
excellent spirit by which the army is animated, the inexhaustible resources 
of the empire, the numerous troops in reserve, which I have lying in 
readiness, and the orders that I have despatched to the army of Moldavia — 
I feel undoubtingly sure that the victory must be inalienably ours, and that it 
only remains for us, as you say, to gather the laurels. I know that if I were 
with the army all the glory would be attributed to me, and that I should 


occupy a place in history; but when I think how little experience I have in 
the art of war in comparison with my adversary, and that in spite of my 
good will I might make a mistake, through which the precious blood of my 
children might be shed, then setting aside my ambition, I am ready 
willingly to sacrifice my glory for the good of the army. Let those gather the 
laurels who are worthier of them than I ; go back to headquarters, 
congratulate Prince Michael Lariono-vitch with his victory, and tell him to 
drive the enemy out of Russia and then I will come to meet him and will 
lead him triumphantly into the capital.” 


At that time the fate of the gratide armee was already definitively decided. 
Having lost all hope of the peace he so desired, Napoleon began to prepare 


RETREAT OF NAPOLEON FROM THE BURNING CITY OF MOSCOW 
(Painted for The Ilistorians’ History op the Wokld by Thure df Thiilstnip) 
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for retre.it. The defeat of his vanguard at Tarontin on tlie 6th of October 
liastened tlie departure of the French from Moscow; it began in tlie evening 
of the same day. Napoleon’s intention was first to move along the old 
Kaluga road, to join Murat’s vanguard, and then go on to the new Kaluga 
road; the emperor thus hoiked to go round the Russian army and open a free 
access for himself to Kaluga. But the partisan Seslavin, who had boldly 
made his way through on to the Borovsk route discovered Napoleon’s 
movements. Standing behind a tree in the road, he saw the carriage in which 
was the emperor himself, surrounded by his marshals and his guards. Not 
satisfied with this exploit, Seslavin besides caught a non-commissioned 
officer of the Old Guard, who had got separated from the others in the 
thickness of the wood, bound him, and throwing him across his saddle, 
galloped off with him. 


The intelligence obtained by Seslavin had for consequences the immediate 
move of Dokhtorov’s corps to Malo-Iaroslavetz; at the same time Kutuzov 
decided to follow from Tarontin with the whole army, and these 
arrangements led, on the 12th of October, to the battle near Malo- 
Iaroslavetz. The town passed from the hands of one side to the other eight 
times, and although after a conflict of eighteen hours it was finally given up 
to the French, yet Kutuzov succeeded in opportunely concentrating the 
whole army to the south of it, at a distance of two and one-half versts. 


Here, as Segur justly remarks, was stopped the conquest of the universe, 
here vanished the fruits of twenty years of victory and began the destruction 
of all that Napoleon had hoped to create. The author of this success, 
Seslavin, writes: “The enemy was forestalled at Malo-Iaroslavetz; the 
French were exterminated, Russia was saved, Europe set free, and universal 
peace established: such are the consequences of this great discovery.” 


The field-marshal had now to decide the question whether a general battle 
should be attempted for the annihilation of the French army, or whether 
endeavours should be made to attain this object by more cautious means. 
The leader stopped at the latter decision. ” It will all fall through without 
me,” said Kutuzov, in reply to the impatient partisans of decisive action. He 
expressed his idea more definitely on this occasion to the English general 
Wilson, who was then at the Russian headquarters: “I prefer to build a ‘ 
golden bridge,’ as you call it, for my adversary, than to put myself in such a 
position that I might receive a ‘ blow on the neck ‘ from him. Besides this, I 
again repeat to you what I have already several times told you — I am not 
at all sure that the complete annihilation of the emperor Napoleon and his 
army would be such a great beiaefit to the universe. His inheritance would 
give the continent not to Russia or any other power, but to that power which 
now already rules the seas; and then her predominance would be 
unbearable.” Wilson replied: “Do what you ought, come what may.” The 
Russian army began to depart on the night between the 13th and 14th of 
October for Detchina.? 


Napoleon on the Road to Smolensk 


worshipped as a goddess at Carthage until the destruction of the city : and it 
has been imagined with some probability that she is identical with Astarte, 
tlie divine patroness under whose auspices the colony was originally 
established, as Gades and Tarsus were founded under those of Hercules — 
the tale of the funeral pile and self-burning appearing in the religious 
ceremonies of other Cilician and Syrian towns. Phoenician religion and 
worship were diffused along with the Phoenician colonies throughout the 
larger portion of the Mediterranean. 


The PhocBeans of Ionia, who amidst their adventurous voyages westward 
established the colony of Massalia (as early as 600 B.C.), were only enabled 
to accomplish this by a naval victory over the Carthaginians — the earliest 
example of Greek and Carthaginian collision which has been preserved to 
us. The Carthaginians were jealous of commercial rivalry, and their traffic 
with the Tuscans and Latins in Italy, as well as their lucrative mine-working 
in Spain, dates from a period when Greek commerce in those regions was 
hardly known. In Greek authors the denomination Phoenicians is often used 
to designate the Carthaginians as well as the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon, 
so that we cannot always distinguish Avhicli of the two is meant. But it is 
remarkable that the distant establishment of Gades, and the numerous 
settlements planted for commercial purposes along the western coast of 
Africa and without the Straits of Gibraltar, are expressly ascribed to the 
Tyrians. Many of the other Pluenician establishments on the southern coast 
of Spain seem to have owed their origin to Carthage rather than to Tyre. But 
the relations between the two, so far as we know them, were constantly 
amicable, and Carthage even at the period of her highest glory sent Theori 
with a tribute of religious recognition to the Tyrian Hercules ; the visit of 
these envoys coincided with the siege of the town by Alexander the Great. 
On that critical occasion, the wives and children of the Tyrians were sent to 
find shelter at Carthage: two centuries before, when the Persian empire 
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was in its age of growth and expansion, the Tyrians liad refused to aid 
Cambyses with their fleet in its phins for conquering Carthage, and thus 
probably preserved their colony from subjugation. & 


When, on the 14th of October, Kutuzov and his army approached Detchina. 
Napoleon turned again from Gorodni in the direction of Malo-Iaro- slavetz. 
Halfway there, a report was brought to him which announced that the 
Russian outposts had quitted this latter town. Napoleon stopped, and, 
seating himself near a fire which had been lighted in the open : ” Wliat 
design,” he said, ” had Kutuzov in abandoning Malo-laroslavetz ? ” He was 
silent for a 
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moment and then added: ” He wants to stop our road to the south.” And, 
determined as he was not to fight, Napoleon ordered the army to return 
along the Smolensk road, preferring to contend with want of provisions 
rather than find himself on the other track, under the necessity of using 
force in order to pursue the direction he had intended to take when he 
quitted Moscow. Thus the whole plan of campaign was thwarted and the 
fortune of Napoleon compromised. From Malo-laroslavetz to Waterloo 
Napoleon’s career presents nothing but a series of defeats, rarely interrupted 
by a few victories. It was in profound silence and with dejection painted on 
every visage that the French army, as though under the presentiment of its 
fatal destiny, retraced the way to Smolensk. Napoleon marched pensive in 
the midst of his downcast regiments, reckoning with Marshal Berthier the 
enormous distances to be traversed and the time it must take him to reach 
Smolensk and Minsk, the only towns on the Vilna road where food and 
ammunition had been prepared. 


Kutuzov, learning on the 14th of October that Napoleon had left Malo- 
Iaroslavetz, immediately advanced his army on the Miadin road in the 
direction of some linen factories, and detached Platov with fifteen Cossack 
regiments and some flying squadrons, that they might inform him of 
Napoleon’s movements. The next day he received from these squadrons the 
assurance that the latter was indeed effecting his retreat by the Smolensk 
route. Thus the manreuvres of Kutuzov were crowned with complete 
success. Thus it happened that just two months after the 17th of August, the 


day on which he had assumed command of the armies, the conqueror’s 
eagles were flying with all speed towards the place whence they had taken 
flight. The movement carried out on the enemy’s left flank as far as Malo- 
Iaroslavetz, and thence to the linen factories, disconcerted all Napoleon’s 
plans, closed to him the road to Kaluga and lukhnov, and forced him to 
follow a route which two months before had been ruined from end to end, 
and which led across deserts that Napoleon seemed to have prepared for 
himself. The enemy’s army, which still amounted to one hundred thousand 
men, continued to bear a threatening aspect, but the want of provisions and 
the attacks it had to repulse must diminish its forces and hasten its 
disorganisation. Hunger, like a gnawing worm, was exhausting the enemy, 
while Russian steel completed his destruction. The nearest French 
magazines were at Smolensk, eight hundred versts away. To cross this 
distance with the little food he possessed, to suffer an immense loss, and, in 
addition, to be continually exposed to attacks — such were the exploits now 
before Napoleon and such was the position in which Kutuzov had placed 
him. 


The question was : How is Napoleon to be pursued? What direction shall 
the army take in order to derive all the advantage possible from the retreat 
of the French? To follow the enemy’s steps in columns was impossible 
without exposing the army to the pangs of hunger. ” I think,” said Kutuzov, 
” that I shall do Napoleon most harm by marching parallel with him and 
act-ing on the way according to the movements he may execute.” This 
happy idea seemed to be a basis for the manoeuvres which Kutuzov 
subsequently effected. He gave orders to the army to march on Viazmabi 
Kussov, Suleika, Dubrova, and Bikov; to Miloradovitch to direct his way, 
with two corps of infantry and two of cavalry, between the army and the 
route to Smolensk, and to approach this route in the neighbourhood of 
Gzhatsk, and then, proceeding in the direction of Viazma, along the same 
road, to take advantage of every favourable opportunity of attacking the 
enemy; to Platov, who had been reinforced by Paskevitch’s division, to 
follow the French in the rear; and finally 
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to the guerilla corps to fall on the enemy’s columns in front and in flank. In 
ordering these dispositions Kutuzov addressed the following order of the 
day to the army: ” Napoleon, who thought only of ardently pursuing a war 
which has become national, without foreseeing that it might in one moment 
annihilate his whole army, now finding in every inhabitant a soldier ready 
to repulse his perfidious seductions, and seeing the firm resolution of the 
whole population to present, if need be, their breasts to the sword directed 
against their beloved country — Napoleon, in fine, after having attained the 
object of his vain and foolhardy thoughts, namely that of shaking all Russia 
by rendering himself master of Moscow, has suddenly made up his mind to 
beat a retreat. We are at this moment in pursuit of him, whilst other Russian 
armies occupy Lithuania anew and are ready to act in concert with us to 
complete the ruin of the enemy who has ventured to menace Russia. In his 
flight he abandons his caissons, blows up his projectiles, and covers the 
ground with the treasures carried off from our churches. Already Napoleon 
hears murmurs raised by all ranks of his army; already hunger is making 
itself felt, while desertion and disorder of every kind are manifested 
amongst the soldiers. Already the voice of our august monarch rings out, 
crying to us, ‘ Extinguish the fire of Moscow in the blood of the enemy. 
Warriors, let us accomplish that task, and Russia will be content with us — 
a solid peace will be again established within the circle of her immense 
frontiers! Brave soldiers of Russia, God will aid us in so righteous an 
achievement! “ 


Immediately, as Kutuzov had ordered, a general movement of the army 
began in the enemy’s rear. The French left on the road sick, wounded — all 
this might delay the march of the retiring troops. The cavalry began no 
longer to show themselves in the rearguard. For lack of food and shoeing 
the horses became so enfeebled that the cavalry were outdistanced by the 
infantry, who continued to hasten their retreat. Speed was the enemy’s only 
means of escaping from the deserts in which no nourishment could be 
procured, and of reaching the Dnieper, where the French counted on finding 
some corn magazines, and forming a junction with the corps of Victor and 
St. Cyr and the battalions on the march, the various columns which were 
there at the moment, the depots, and a great number of soldiers who had 


fallen off from the army and were following it. Convinced of the necessity 
of hurrying their steps, all, from the marshals down to the meanest soldiers, 
went forward at full speed. 


But the temperature grew daily more rigorous. The cold wind of autumn 
rendered bivouacs insupportable to the enemy, and drove him thence in the 
morning long before daybreak. He struck camp in the darkness, and lighted 
his way along the road by means of lanterns. Each corps tried to pass the 
other. The passage of the rivers, on rafts or bridges, was made in the 
greatest disorder, and the baggage accumulated so as to arrest the 
movements of the army. The provisions which the soldiers had laid in at 
Moscow, and which they carried on their backs, were quickly consumed, 
and they began to eat horseflesh. The prices of food and of warm clothes 
and footgear became exorbitant. To stray from the road for the purpose of 
procuring food was an impossibility, for the Cossacks who were prowling 
right and left killed or made prisoners all who fell into their hands. The 
peasants from the villages bordering on the route, dressed in cloaks, shakos, 
plumed helmets, and steel cuirasses which they had taken from the French, 
often joined the Don Cossacks or Miloradovitch’s advance guard. Some 
were armed with scythes, others with thick, iron-shod staves, or halberds, 
and a few carried firearms. They came out of the forests in which they had 
taken refuge with 
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their families, greeted the Russian army on its appearance, congratulated it 
on the flight of the enemy, and by way of farewells to the latter took a just 
vengeance upon it. With the enemy the fear of falling into the hands of the 
Cossacks and peasants triumphed over the sense of hunger and deterred 
them from plundering. The French began to throw away their arms. The 
first to set the example were the regiments of light cavalry, to whom 
infantry muskets had been distributed at Moscow. The regiments being 
mixed together, they shook off all discipline. The disarmed men were at 


first few in number, and as they trailed along in the wake of the army they 
agglome-rated them like snowballs. 


The sick and those overcome by fatigue were abandoned on the road 
without the least pity. In fear of losing their flags the leaders of regiments 
removed them from their staves and gave them in keeping to the strongest 
and most tried soldiers, who hid them in their haversacks or under their 
uniforms, or wrapped them round their bodies. When Napoleon had passed 
Gzhatsk, he no longer rode on horseback in the midst of his troops, but 
drove in a carriage, wrappped himself in a green velvet cloak lined with 
sable furs, and put on warm boots and a fur cap. 


The Battle of Viazma; Smolensk is Found Evacuated 


The retreat was performed so rapidly, that Miloradovitch could not begin 
the pursuit of the enemy till he had arrived at Viazma. On the 22nd of 
October, he attacked the French near this town and beat them. Three guns 
and two flags were taken from them and two thousand of them were made 
prisoners. When Viazma had been passed, Kutuzov ordered Miloradovitch 
to follow in the enemy’s track and to press him as much as possible, and 
Platov to get ahead of his right, and attack it in front, as Orlov Denissov 
was to do on his left; the guerillas had orders to march quickly on 
Smolensk. He exhorted the whole army to harass the French day and night. 
Kutuzov with the main body proceeded on the left, on a level with 
Miloradovitch, to be able to reach Orscha by the shortest road, in case 
Napoleon should effect his retreat on that town; but, if he took the direction 
of Mohilev, to stop his way and cover the district whence the Russian army 
drew its provisions. Kutuzov was inflexible in the resolution he had taken to 
keep Napoleon on the Smolensk road, which was so completely wasted, and 
to force him to die of hunger there rather than allow him to penetrate into 
the southern governments, where he might have obtained provisions. 
Anxious to know if Napoleon would not bear to the left towards lelna and 
Mstislavl, and thence to Mohilev, Kutuzov did not confine himself to 
insisting on personally directing his army on the road, whence he could 
prevent this movement, but he ordered the Kaluga militia, reinfored by 
Cossacks and some regular cavalry regiments, to advance rapidly from 
Kaluga and Roslavl on lelna; that of Tula to march on Roslavl, that of 


Smolensk on lelna, and that of Little Russia to do its utmost promptly to 
occupy Mohilev. 


Such were, in outline, the directions which Kutuzov gave to the army after 
the battle of Viazma, when the enemy found itself under the stern necessity 
of struggling with a new calamity which it had not yet experienced — 
namely, severe cold. The winds raged and thick snow fell for five days; it 
blinded the soldiers and lay so thick as to arrest their march. The French 
horses, not being rough-shod, fell under the guns, under the carts, and under 
their riders; men were lying on the route, dead or dying, dragging 
themselves along like reptiles, in villages reduced to ashes and round 
overturned wagons 
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and caissons which the powder had blown to pieces. Many among; them 
were seized with madness. It was in this state that, on the 31st of October, 
Napoleon led his army back to Smolensk, which he hastened to reach as the 
promised land, never doubting that he would be able to halt there. The 
thought of wintering in Smolensk supported soldiers exhausted by fatigue 
and warmed those overcome by the cold; each one collected his remaining 
strength to reach the town where their misfortunes were to end. On catching 
sight of the distant summits of Smolensk, the enemy rejoiced and forgot 
hunger and thirst. Arrived at the town they rushed into it by thousands, 
stifling and killing each other in its narrow gates, ran for the provisions they 
believed themselves sure of finding, and seeking for warm habitations; but 
it was in vain; for soon like a thunderclap the news was echoed that there 
was in Smolensk neither food nor refuge; that it was impossible to stay 
there; that they must go on. Twenty degrees of cold came to crown their 
misfortunes, but this suddenly ceased — the next day it thawed; otherwise 
the sudden extinction of the enemy would have been inevitable. 


Smolensk presented a horrible spectacle. From the Moscow gate to the line 
of the Dnieper, the ground was strewn with corpses and dead horses. Fire 


had turned the Moscow suburb into a desert; in it and on the snow which 
covered the ice on the Dnieper were to be seen wagons, caissons of 
ammunition, ambulances, cannon, pontoons, muskets, pistols, bayonets, 
drums, cuirasses, shakos, bearskins, musical instruments, ramrods, swords, 
and sabres. Amongst the corpses on the banks appeared a long file of 
wagons, not yet unharnessed but whose horses had fallen down and whose 
drivers lay half dead in their seats. In other places horses were lying with 
the entrails protruding from their bodies. Their bellies were split open, for 
the soldiers had tried to warm their frozen limbs there, or to appease their 
hun-ger. Where the river banks ended, along the road which skirted the 
walls of the town, were seen five versts away six or more ranks of caissons 
of ammunition and projectiles, calashes from Moscow, carriages, droshkies, 
travelling forges. The French, frozen with cold, ran hither and thither, 
wrapped in priests’ cassocks, in surplices, in women’s cloaks, with straw 
wound about their legs, and hoods, Jews’ caps, or mats on their heads; 
nearly all cursed Napoleon, emitted volleys of blasphemies, and, calling 
upon Death in their despair, bared their breasts and fell under his inexorable 
scythe. 


Kutuzov’s Policy 


Kutuzov, who had reduced Napoleon to this horrible situation, and who, by 
means of his flying squadrons, was kept aware of his every step, had 
succeeded in hiding all his own movements. Napoleon believed, as we see 
by the orders he gave his marshals, that Kutuzov was not marching parallel 
with the French army, but behind it; and yet Kutuzov continued his side 
movement round Smolensk, daily receiving reports of defeats of the enemy. 


Already, between Moscow and Smolensk, one hundred pieces of cannon 
had been taken from the French and 10,000 men made prisoners. In 
congratulating the army on its successes, Kutuzov said in an order of the 
day: “After the brilliant success which we obtain every day and everywhere 
over the enemy, it only remains for us to pursue him speedily, and perhaps 
the soil of that Russia which he sought to subjugate will enclose all his 
bones within her breast; let us then pursue him without pause. Winter 
declares itself, the frost increases, the snow is blinding. Is it for \rou, 


children of the North, to fear all these harsh inclemencies? Your iron breasts 
resist them as they 
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resist the rage of enemies. They are the ramparts, the hope of our country, 
against which everything is broken. If momentary privations should make 
themselves felt, you will know how to support them. True soldiers are 
distinguished by patience and courage. The old will set an example to the 
young. Let all remember Suvarov; he taught us to endure hunger and cold 
where victory and the honour of the Russian people were concerned. 
Forward, march! God is with us! The beaten enemy precedes us; may calm 
and tranquillity be restored behind us.” i 


Kutuzov did not allow himself to be tempted by the disastrous position of 
his adversary and remained faithful to the cautious policy he had adopted, 
sparing as far as possible the troops entrusted to him. He never once altered 
his ruling idea, and remained true to it until the very end of the campaign. 
To those who were in favour of more energetic measures he replied: “Our 
young folks are angry with me for restraining their outbursts. They should 
take into consideration that circumstances will do far more for us by 
themselves than our arms.” Kutuzov’s indecision at Viazma and Krasnoi, 
Tchitchagov’s mistakes, and Count Wittgenstein’s caution, however, gave 
Napoleon’s genius the possibility of triumphing with fresh brilliancy over 
the unprecedented misfortunes that pursued him: on the 14th of November 
began the passage of the French across the Beresina at Stondianka, and then 
the pitiful remains of the grande annee, amounting to nine thousand men, 
hurriedly moved, or it would be more correct to say fled to Vilna, closely 
pursued by the Russian forces. The frost, which had reached thirty degrees, 
completed the destruction of the enemy; the whole route was strewn with 
the bodies of those who had perished from cold and hunger. Seeing the 
destruction of his troops and the necessity of creating a fresh army in order 


to continue the struggle. Napoleon wrote from Molodechno on the 21st of 
November his twenty-ninth bulletin, by which he informed Europe of the 
lamentable issue of the war, begun six months previously, and after 
transferring the command of the army to the king of Naples, Murat, he left 
Smorgoni for Paris on the 23rd of November. 


As the remains of Napoleon’s army approached the frontiers of Russia, the 
complicated question presented itself to the emperor Alexander as to 
whether the Russian forces should stop at the Vistula and complete the 
triumph of Russia by a glorious peace or continue the struggle with 
Napoleon in order to re-establish the political independence of Germany 
and the exaltation of Austria. The emperor inclined to the latter decision — 
that is, to the prolongation of the war; such an intention was in complete 
accordance with the conviction he had previously expressed: “Napoleon or 
I — I or he; but together we cannot reign.” At the end of the year 1812 the 
final object of the war was already marked out by the emperor Alexander. 
This is evident from his conversation with Mademoiselle Sturdza not long 
before his departure for Vilna, in which the sovereign shared with her his 
feelings of joy at the happy results of the war. Alexander referred in their 
colloquy to the extraordinary man who, blinded by fortune, had occasioned 
so many calamities to mankind. Speaking of the enigmatical character of 
Napoleon, he called to mind how he had studied him during the 
negotiations at Tilsit; in reference to this the emperor said: “The present 
time reminds me of all that I heard from that extraordinary man at Tilsit. 
Then we talked a long while together, for he liked to show me his 
superiority and lavishly displayed before me all the brilliancy of his 
imagination. ‘ War,’ said he to me once, ‘ is not at all such a difficult art as 
people think, and to speak frankly it is sometimes hard to explain exactly 
how one has succeeded in winning a battle. In 
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reality it would seem that he is vanquished who is afraid of his adversary 
and that the whole secret lies in that. There is no leader who does not dread 


the issue of a battle; the whole thing is to hide this fear for the longest time 
possible. It is only thus that he can frighten his opponent, and then there is 
no doubt of ultimate success.’ I listened,” continued the emperor, ” with the 
deepest attention to all that he was pleased to communicate to me on the 
subject, iirmly resolving to profit by it when the occasion presented itself, 
and in fact I hope that I have since acquired some experience in order to 
solve the question as to what there remains for us to do.” ” Surely, Sire, we 
are forever secure against such an invasion? ” replied Mademoiselle 
Sturdza. “Would the enemy dare again to cro.ss our frontiers?” “It is 
possible,” answered Alexander, ” but if a lasting and solid peace is desired 
it must be signed in Paris; of that I am firmly convinced.” 


Kutuzov was of an entirely opposite opinion; he considered that Napoleon 
was no longer dangerous to Russia, and that he must be spared on account 
of the English, who would endeavour to seize upon his inheritance to the 
detriment of Ru.ssia and other continental powers. All the thoughts of the 
field-marshal were directed to the salvation of the fatherland, and not that of 
Europe, as those English and German patriots would have desired, who 
were already accustomed to look upon Russia as a convenient tool for the 
attainment and consolidation of their political aims. Kutuzov’s opinions, as 
might have been expected, were strongly censured by those around 
Alexander and in general by persons who judged of military movements 
from the depths of their studies. 


The frame of mind of such persons is best described in the correspondence 
of Baron Ampheldt, who devoted the following witty lines to this burning 
question: ” Our affairs might even go still better if Kutuzov had not taken 
upon himself the form of a tortoise, and Tchitchagov that of a weather-cock, 
which does not follow any plan: the latter sins by a superfluity of intellect 
and a want of experience, the former by excessive caution. I suppose, 
however, that after his passage across the Niemen Bonaparte has not a very 
large company left; cold, hunger, and Cossack spears must have occasioned 
hun some difficulties. Meanwhile, as long as the man lives, we shall never 
be in a condition to count on any rest; and therefore war to the death is 
necessary. Our good emperor shares these views, in spite of the opinion of 
those contemptible creatures who would have wished to stop at the Vistula. 
But this is not the desire of the people, who, however, alone bear the burden 


THE SITE AND EARLY HISTORY OF CARTHAGE 


The point of land still called Capo Cartagine, which projects from the 
eastern side of the Gulf of Tunis, near the entrance of the Goletta, was in 
ancient times more nearly a peninsula than it is now, and corresponds 
exactly with the descrijition given by Thucydides of the sites selected for 
the purposes of commerce by the Phoenicians. Its height, which is still 
nearly five hundred feet above the sea, afforded a good lookout ; and as a 
shelter for ships the qualities of the bay are familiar from the description of 
Virgil, ^n. 1, 160. It was in this way that all the principal colonies of 
Phosnicia arose, and in this sense Carthage may have owed its oi’igin to the 
times when Sidon was predominant among the Phoenician cities. But its 
rapid rise to power was due to a colony from Tyre about the end of the ninth 
century B.C. The circumstances which led to the migration of Dido belong 
to the special history of that city. The colony first established itself on the 
hill called by the Greeks Byrsa, still recognised in the elevated ground 
which bears the name of St. Louis. It is now only about one hundred and 
ninety feet above the level of the sea ; but its height above the neighbouring 
ground, on which its strength depended, has no doubt been diminished by 
the accumulation of ruins around its base. The name, which, from its 
resemblance to the Greek word for hide, gave rise to the story of Dido’s 
purchase of as much land as a hide would cover, is Phoenician, and denotes 
a fortress. Like the Cadmea at Thebes, which it resembled in name, it was 
the place of arms of the original settlers, the magalia of the civil population 
being gathered around the base, and gradually forming the New City, the 
signification of the name Carthage, by which both parts collectively are 
known, as Neapolis (Najiles) has absorbed its older neighbour, Palspolis. 
The work of excavating for themselves a dock, in which Virgil represents 
them as engaged at the arrival of Jineas, would soon follow their settlement 
; for, though they came with arms in their hands, tliey came rather as 
merchants than as warriors, and their first accessions of population were 
from the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, wlio flocked to them for the 
purpose of trade. It was probably in the same place, on the southern side of 
the peninsula, where we now see the remains of two basins, designed to 
hold the war navy of Carthage, in the day of its power. They have become a 


of the war and in whom are to be found more healthy good sense and 
feeling than in powdered heads ornamented with orders and embroideries.” 


On the 28th of November the Russian forces occupied Vilna, after having 
taken 140 guns, more than 14,000 prisoners, and vast quantities of stores. 
Prince Kutuzov arrived on the 30th of November; he came to a place with 
which he was already well acquainted, having formerly filled the position 
of Lithuanian military governor. The population, forgetting Napoleon and 
their vanished dreams of the re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland, 
welcomed the triumphant leader with odes and speeches, and on the stage 
of the theatre Kutuzov’s image was represented with the inscription: “The 
saviour of the country.” 


After the evacuation of Vilna the enemy fled, without stopping to Kovno; 
but on the 2nd of December Platov’s Cossacks made their appearance in the 
town, which was quickly cleared of the French. The piteous remainder of 
that once brilliant army crossed the Niemen; only 1,000 men with nine guns 
and about 20,000 unarmed men were left of it. ” God punished the foolish,” 
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wrote the emperor Nicholas twenty-seven years later in his order of the day 
to the troops, on the occasion of the unveiling of the Borodino monument; ” 
the bones of the audacious foreigners were scattered from Moscow to the 
Niemen — and we entered Paris.” 3 


CAMPAIGNS OF THE GRAND ALLIANCE (1813-1814 A.D.) 


Rallying with amazing promptitude from the tremendous blow he had 
suffered in Russia, Napoleon raised a fresh army of 300,000 men in the 
beginning of 1813, in order to crush the insurrection in which all northern 
Germany had joined, with the exception of Saxony, after Prussia had openly 
adhered to the Russian alliance. By the Treaty of Kalish, which established 
that alliance, Alexander engaged not to lay down his arms until Prussia had 


recovered the territory it possessed before the war of 1800. Great efforts 
were now made by the cabinets of St. Petersburg and Berlin to detach 
Austria from France; and so strongly were the national feelings declared in 
favour of that policy, that Metternich had the utmost difficulty in 
withstanding the torrent, and evading the hazard of committing his 
government prematurely. Temporising with consummate art, he offered the 
mediation of his government between the hostile parties, and at the same 
time prosecuted his military preparations on such a scale as would enable 
Austria to act no subordinate part on the one side or the other in the coming 
struggle. Meanwhile, hostilities began; the Russians and Prussians were 
defeated by Napoleon at Liitzen and at Bautzen, where Alexander 
commanded the allied armies in person; and they were fortunate in 
concluding an armistice with him at Pleisswitz on the 4th of June, 1813. 
They availed themselves of this truce to reinforce their armies, and more 
than sixty thousand fresh troops reached the seat of war from the south and 
the middle of Russia. 


On the 27th, Austria signed a treaty at Reichenbach, in Silesia, with Rus-sia 
and Prussia, by which she bound herself to declare war with France, in case 
Napoleon had not, before the termination of the armistice, accepted the 
terms of peace about to be proposed to him. A pretended congress for the 
arrangement of the treaty was again agreed to by both sides; but Napoleon 
delayed to grant full powers to his envoy, and the allies, who had 
meanwhile heard of WeUington’s victory at Vittoria and the expulsion of 
the French from Spain, gladly seized this pretext to break off the 
negotiations. Meanwhile, Metternich, whose voice was virtually to decide 
Napoleon’s fate, met him at Dresden with an offer of peace, on condition of 
the surrender of the French conquests in Germany. Napoleon, with an 
infatuation only equalled by his attempts to negotiate at Moscow, spurned 
the proposal, and even went the length of charging Count Metternich with 
taking bribes from England. The conference, which was conducted on 
Napoleon’s part in so insulting a man-ner, and at times in tones of passion 
so violent as to be overheard by the attendants, lasted till near midnight on 
the 10th of August, the day with which the armistice was to expire. The 
fatal hour passed by, and that night Count Metternich drew up the 
declaration of war, on the part of his government, against France. Austria 
coalesced with Russia and Prussia, and the Austrian general. Prince 


Schwarzenberg, was appointed generalissimo of the whole of the allied 
armies. 


The plan of the allies was to advance with the main body under 
Schwarzenberg, 190,000 strong, through the Hartz mountains to Napoleon’s 
rear. Bliicher, with 9.5,000 men, was meanwhile to cover Silesia, or in case 
of an attack by Napoleon’s main body to retire before it and draw it further 
east- 
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ward. Bernadotte, crown prince of Sweden, was to cover Berlin with 90,000 
men, and in case of a victory was to form a junction, rearward of Napoleon, 
with the main body of the allied army. A mixed division under Wallmoden, 
30,000 strong, was destined to watch Davout in Hamburg, whilst the 
Bavarian and Italian frontiers were respectively guarded by 25,000 
Austrians under Prince Reuss, and 40,000 Austrians under Killer. 
Napoleon’s main body, consisting of 250,000 men, was concentrated in and 
around Dresden. 


The campaign opened with the march of a French force under Oudinot 
against Berlin. This attack having completely failed. Napoleon marched in 
person against Bliicher, who cautiously retired before him. Dresden being 
thus left uncovered, the allies changed their plan of operations, and marched 
straight upon the Saxon capital. But they arrived too late. Napoleon hav-ing 
already returned thither, after despatching Vandamme’s corps to Bohemia, 
to seize the passes and cut off Schwarzenberg’s retreat. The allies attempted 
to storm Dresden, on the 26th of August, but were repulsed after sufTering 
a frightful loss. On the following day Napoleon assumed the offensive, cut 
off the left wing of the allies, and made an immense number of pris-soners, 
chiefly Austrians. The main body fled in all directions; part of the troops 
disbanded, and the whole must have been annihilated but for the misfortune 
of Vandamme, who was taken prisoner, with his whole corps, on the 29th. It 
was at the battle of Dresden that Moreau, who had come from his exile in 


America to aid the allies against his old rival Napoleon, was killed by a 
cannon ball whilst he as speaking to the emperor Alexander. 


At the same time (August 26th) a splendid victory was gained by Bliicher, 
on the Katzbach, over Macdonald, who reached Dresden almost alone, to 
say to Napoleon, ” Your army of the Bober is no longer in existence.” This 
disaster to the French arms was followed by the defeat of Ney at Dennewitz 
by the Prussians and Swedes on the 6th of September. Napoleon’s generals 
were thrown back in every quarter, with immense loss, on Dresden, towards 
which the allies now advanced again, threatening to enclose it on every 
side. Napoleon manoeuvred until the beginning of October, with the view of 
executing a cou-p de main against Schwarzenberg and Bliicher, but their 
caution foiled him, and at length he found himself compelled to retreat, lest 
he should be cut off from the Rhine, for Bliicher had crossed the Elbe, 
joined Bernadotte, and approached the head of the main army under 
Schwarzenberg. Moreover, the Bavarian army under Wrede declared 
against the French on the 8th of October, and was sent to the Main to cut off 
their retreat. Marching to LeipsiC; the emperor there encountered the allies 
on the 16th of October, and fought an indecisive action, which, however, 
was in his case equivalent to a defeat. He strove to negotiate a separate 
peace with the emperor of Austria, as he had before done with regard to the 
emperor of Russia, but no answer was returned to his proposals. After some 
partial engagements on the 17th, the main battle was renewed on the 18th; it 
raged with prodigious violence all day, and ended in the defeat of 
Napoleon; Leipsic was stormed on the following day, and the French 
emperor narrowly escaped being taken prisoner. He had lost 60,000 men in 
the four days’ battle; with the remainder of his troops he made a hasty and 
disorderly retreat, and after losing many more in his disastrous flight, he 
crossed the Rhine on the 20th of October with 70,000 men. The garrisons 
he had left behind gradually surrendered, and by November all Germany, as 
far as the Rhine, was freed from the presence of the French. 


In the following month the allies simultaneously invaded France in three 
directions: Biilow from Holland, Bliicher from Coblentz, and 
Schwarzenberg, 
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with the allied sovereigns, by Switzerland and the Jura; whilst Wellington 
also was advancing from the Pyrenees, at the head of the array which had 
liberated the peninsula. In twenty-five days after their passage of the Rhine 
the allied armies had succeeded, almost without firing a shot, in wresting a 
third of France from the grasp of Napoleon. Their united forces stretched 
diagonally across France in a line three hundred miles long, from the 
frontiers’ of Flanders to the banks of the Rhone. On the other hand, the 
French emperor, though his force was little more than a third of that which 
was at the command of the allies, had the advantage of an incomparably 
more concentrated position, his troops being all stationed within the limits 
of a narrow triangle, of which Paris, Laon, and Troyes formed the angles. 
Besides this, there was no perfect unanimity among his enemies. Austria, 
leaning on the matrimonial alliance, was reluctant to push matters to 
extremities, if it could possibly be avoided; Russia and Prussia were 
resolute to overthrow Napoleon’s dynasty; whilst the councils of England, 
which in this diversity held the balance, were as yet divided as to the final 
issue. There was a prospect, therefore, that the want of concert between the 
allies would afford profitable opportunities to the military genius of the 
French emperor. 


On the 29th of January, 1814, Napoleon made an unexpected attack on 
Bliicher’s corps at Brienne, in which the Prussian marshal narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner. But not being pursued with sufficient vigour, and 
having procured reinforcements, Bliicher had his revenge at La Rothiere, 
where he attacked Napoleon with superior forces and routed him. Still 
Schwarzenberg delayed his advance and divided his troops, whilst Bliicher, 
pushing rapidly forward on Paris, was again unexpectedly attacked by the 
main body of the French army, and all his corps, as they severally 
advanced, were defeated with terrible loss, between the 10th and 14th of 
February. On the 17th, Napoleon routed the advanced guard of the main 
army at Nangis, and again on the 18th he inflicted a heavy defeat on them at 
Montereau. Augereau, meanwhile, with an army levied in the south of 
France, had driven the Austrians under Bubna into Switzerland, and had 


posted himself at Geneva, in the rear of the allies, who became so alarmed 
as to resolve on a general retreat, and proposed an armistice. Negotiations 
for peace had been in progress for several weeks at Chatillon, and the allies 
were now more than ever desirous that the terms they offered should be 
accepted. But so confident was Napoleon in the returning good fortune of 
his arms, that he would not even consent to a suspension of hostilities while 
the conferences for an armistice were going on. As for the conference at 
Chatillon, he used it only as a means to gain time, fully resolved not to 
purchase peace by the reduction of his empire within the ancient limits of 
the French monarchy. 


Bliicher became furious on being informed of the intention to retreat, and 
with the approval of the emperor Alexander, he resolved to separate from 
the main army, and push on for Paris. Being reinforced on the Mame by 
Winzingerode and Biilow, he encountered Napoleon at Craon on the 7th of 
March. The battle was one of the most obstinately contested of the whole 
revolutionary war; the loss on both sides was enormous, but neither could 
claim a victory. Two days afterwards the emperor was defeated at Laon ; 
but Bliicher’s army was reduced to inactivity by fatigue and want of food. 


Napoleon now turned upon the grand army, which he encountered at Arcis- 
sur-Aube; but after an indecisive action, he deliberately retreated, not 
towards Paris but in the direction of the Rhine. His plan was to occupy the 
fortresses in the rear of the allies, form a junction with Augereau, who was 
then defending Lyons, and, with the aid of a general rising of the peasantry 
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in Alsace and Lorraine, surround and cut off the invaders, or, at least, 
compel them to retreat to the Rhine. But this i)lan being made known to the 
allies by an intercepted letter from Napoleon to the empress, they frustrated 
it by at once marching with flying banners upon Paris, leaving behind only 
ten thousand men, under Winzingerode, to amuse Napoleon, and mask their 
movement. After repulsing Mortier and Marmont, and capturing the forces 


under Pacthod and Amey, the allies defiled within sight of Paris on the 29th. 
On the 30th they met with a spirited resistance on the heights of Belleville 
and Mont-martre; but the city, in order to escape bombardment, capitulated 
during the night; and on the 31st, the sovereigns of Russia and Prussia made 
a peaceful entry. The emperor of Austria had remained at Lyons.‘ 


ALEXANDER I AT THE CAPITULATION OF PARIS (1814 A.D.) 


The success at Paris was dearly bought; on the day of the battle the allies 
lost 8,400 men, of whom 6,000 were Russians. The magnitude of the losses 
is explained by the absence of unity in the operations of the allies and the 
consequent want of simultaneousness in the attacks from all parts of the 
allied army. However, the success of the day dealt a direct and decisive 
blow at the very strongest part of the enemy’s position. While negotiations 
were being carried on with the French marshals for the surrender of Paris, 
the emperor Alexander made the tour of the troops, which were disposed 
near Belleville and Chaumont, and congratulated them on the victory; he 
then raised Count Barclay de Tolly to the rank of field-marshal. After that 
he returned to Bondy. 


Meanwhile negotiations for the capitulation of Paris were being carried on 
in a house occupied by Marshal Marmont. There a large company had 
assembled anxiously awaiting the decision of the fate of Paris. At the head 
of those present was Talleyrand. An agreement between the French and the 
representatives of the allied armies was at last arrived at, and at the third 
hour after midnight the capitulation of Paris, composed by M. F. Orlov, was 
signed; the victors, however, had to give up their original stipulation that 
the French troops which had defended Paris should retire by the Brittany 
route. In the concluding 8th article of the capitulation, specially referring to 
the approaching occupation of Paris by the allies, it was said that the town 
of Paris was recommended to the generosity of the allied powers. 


Orlov told Marshal Marmont that the representatives of the town of Paris 
could unrestrainedly express their desires in person to the emperor 
Alexander. A deputation from the town was therefore assembled which 
should proceed without delay to the headquarters of the allies; it consisted 
of the prefect of police Pasquier, the prefect of the Seine Chabrolles, and a 
few members of the * municipal council and representatives of the garde 


nationale. At dawn the deputies set off in carriages for Bondy accompanied 
by Colonel Orlov, who led them through the Russian bivouacs. 


On their arrival at headquarters the Ftench were taken into a large room in 
the castle. Orlov ordered that his arrival should be announced to Count 
Nesselrode, who went to meet the deputies whilst Orlov went straight to the 
emperor, who received him lying in bed. ” What news do you bring? ” 
asked the emperor. “Your majesty, here is the capitulation of Paris,” 
answered Orlov. Alexander took the capitulation, read it, folded the paper, 
and putting it under his pillow, said, ” I congratulate you; your name is 
linked with a great event.” 


At the time when the above described events were taking place before 
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Paris, Napoleon had made the following arrangements. Wlien 
Winzingerode’s division reached Saint-Dizier Napoleon moved from 
Doulevant to Bar-sur-Aube. In order to ascertain the real intentions of the 
allies he ordered increased reconnoitering, which led to the combat at Saint- 
Dizier, and Winzingerode was thrown back on Bar-le-Duc. From the 
questions addressed to prisoners Napoleon was convinced that only the 
cavalry division was left against him and that the chief forces of the allies 
were directed towards Paris. ” This is a fine chess move! I should never 
have thought that a general of the coalition would have been capable of it! ” 
exclaimed Napoleon. Without delaying, on the 27th of March, Napoleon 
directed the forces he had at his disposal towards Paris by a circuitous route 
through Troyes and Fontainebleau. On the 30th of March, at daybreak, 
when the allies were already before Paris and were preparing to attack the 
capital. Napoleon and his vanguard had hardly reached Troyes (150 versts 
from Paris). In the hope that at least by his presence he might amend 
matters in Paris, the emperor left the troops behind and galloped off to 
Fontainebleau; arriving there at night, he continued his journey without 
stopping to Paris. But it was already late, and on the night of the 31st of 


March, at twenty versts from Paris, Napoleon met the fore ranks of the 
already departing French troops, from whom he learned of the capitulation 
concluded by Marmont. At six in the morning Napoleon returned to 
Fontainebleau. 


It was about the same time, on the morning of the 31st of March, that the 
deputation from Paris was received by the emperor Alexander at Bondy. 
Count Nesselrode presented the members by name to the emperor; after 
which Alexander addressed to them a discourse which Pasquier has 
reproduced in his Memoires in the following manner: “I have but one 
enemy in France, and that enemy is the man who has deceived me in the 
most shameless manner, who has abused my trust, who has broken every 
vow to me, and who has carried into my dominions the most iniquitous and 
odious of wars. All reconciliation between him and me is henceforth 
impo.ssible, but I repeat I have no other enemy in France. All other 
Frenchmen are favourably regarded by me. I esteem France and the French, 
and I trust that they will enable me to help them. I honour the courage and 
glory of all the brave men against who I have been fighting for two years 
and whom I have learned to respect in every position in which they have 
found themselves. I shall always be ready to render to them the justice and 
the honour which are their due. Say then, gentlemen, to the Parisians, that I 
do not enter their walls as an enemy, and that it only depends on them to 
have me for a friend, but say also that I have one sole enemy in France, and 
that with him I am irreconcilable.” Pasquier adds that this thought was 
repeated in twenty different tones and always with the expression of the 
utmost vehemence, the emperor meanwhile pacing up and down the room. 


THE RUSSIAN OCCUPATION OF PARIS 


Then entering into details as to the occupation of Paris, the emperor 
Alexander consented to leave the preservation of tranquillity in the capital 
to the national guard, and gave his word that he would require nothing from 
the inhabitants, beyond provisions for the army; it was decided that the 
troops should be bivouacked. Having dismissed the deputation, the emperor 
Alexander ordered Count Nesselrode to set off immediately for Paris to 
Talleyrand and concert with him as to the measures to be taken in the 


commencement; the count entered the town accompanied by a single 
Cossack. 
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” The boulevards were covered with well-dressed crowds of jieople,” writes 
Count Nesselrode in his Memoires. ” It seemed as if the people had 
assembled for a holiday rather than to assist at the entry of the enemy’s 
troops. Talleyrand was at his toilet; his hair only h;df-done; he rushed to 
meet me, threw himself into my arms and bestrewed me with powder. 
When he was somewhat tranquillised he ordered certain persons with whom 
he was conspiring to be called. They were the duke of Dalberg, the abbe de 
Pradt, and Baron Louis. I transmitted the desires of the emperor Alexander 
to my companions, telling them that he remained firmly determined upon 
one point — not to leave Napoleon on the throne of France; that later on the 
question as to what order of things must from henceforth reign would be 
decided by his majesty, not otherwise than after consultation with the 
prominent personages with whom he would be brought into relations.”* , 


The emperor Alexander had intended to stop at the Elysee palace (Elysee 
Bourbon), but, having received information that mines had been laid under 
the palace, he sent the communication on to Count Nesselrode; when 
Talleyrand heard of it he would not believe the truth of the information, but, 
from excess of caution, he proposed that the emperor should stay with him 
until the necessary investigations should be made. In all probability the 
alarm raised had been prepared by the dexterity of Prince Benevent himself, 
who thus made sure of the presence of the head of the coalition in his 
house. 


After Count Nesselrode’s departure for Paris, Colencourt made his 
appearance at Bondy, being sent to the emperor Alexander by Napoleon 
with proposals for the conclusion of immediate peace on conditions similar 
to those exacted by the allied powers at Chatillon. The emperor told the 
duke of Vicenza that he considered himself bound to secure the tranquillity 


salt marsh ; but under the Byzantine emperors, and after the Mohammedan 
conquest, they retained their ancient use. 


We have much cause to regret the diSidence or vanity which made Sallust 
decline to speak of Carthage, because he had not space to do justice to such 
a theme. In the wreck which has taken place of ancient literature, even a 
few lines from his pen would have given us information which we now seek 
in vain. Its history naturally divides itself into three periods : from its 
foundation to the year 480 B.C., when its wars in Sicily began ; from the 
year 480 to 265 when its wars with Rome began ; and finally, from 265 to 
146, when it was destroyed. We are entirely destitute of any continuous 
history for the first of these periods. The primary cause of its rajjid increase 
is no doubt to be found in the fertility of the soil, and the fortunate selection 
of its site, midway between the seats of art and 


THE STORY OF CARTHAGE 311 
[600-520 B.C. | 


civilisation in Asia and the rich countries in the southwest of Europe, — 
within an easy distance also of the coasts of southern Italy and the islands 
of Malta, Sicily, Sardinia, and the Balearic Isles. The richest portion of the 
traffic with these western regions, that with the south of Spain, was kept to 
itself by Phoenicia, during the time of its ascendency ; but as a 
compensation for its exclusion from the mines of Tartessus, Carthage 
enjoyed ready access to the interior of Africa, by the caravans, in which the 
nomadic tribes conveyed the salt and the dates with which the north of 
Africa abounds, across the Sahara to the countries on the Niger, and brought 
back thence gold-dust, precious stones, and slaves. They had traffic with the 
natives of Ethiopia by a different channel. They had visited and colonised 
the western coast of Africa, as low down as Arguin, and dealt with the 
natives by dumb barter, receiving gold-dust from them in exchange for their 
Own wares. 


As the Carthaginian fleet was defeated in 600 B.C. by the force of a single 
Greek city, Phoctea, its naval power was at that time not very great. Sixty 


of Europe, and that therefore neither he nor his allies intended to carry on 
negotiations with Napoleon. It was in vain that Colencourt endeavoured to 
shake Alexander’s decision, representing to him that the allied monarchs, 
by deposing from the throne a sovereign whom they had all acknowledged, 
would show themselves upholders of the destructive ideas of the revolution. 
” The allied monarchs do not desire the overthrow of thrones,” replied 
Alexander, ” they will support not any particular party of those dissatisfied 
with the present government but the general voice of the most estimable 
men of France. We have decided to continue the struggle to the end, in 
order that it may not have to be renewed under less favourable 
circumstances, and we shall combat until we attain a solid and durable 
peace, which it is impossible to look for from the man who has devastated 
Europe from Moscow to Cadiz.” In conclusion Alexander promised to 
receive Colencourt at any time in Paris. 


” The subjection of Paris has shown itself to be an indispensable inheritance 
for our chroniclers. Russians could not open the glorious book of their 
history without shame if after the page on which Napoleon is represented 
standing amidst Moscow in flames did not follow that where Alexander 
appears in the midst of Paris.” 


As he left Bondy, Napoleon’s envoy saw the horse prepared for Alexander 
to ride on his approaching entry into Paris; it was a light-grey horse called 
Eclipse which had formerly been presented to the emperor when Colencourt 
was ambassador in St. Petersburg. About eight o’clock in the morning 
Alexander left Bondy. “All were prepared to meet a day unexampled in 
history,” writes an eye-witness. 


After he had ridden about a verst, the emperor met the king of Prussia 


‘ From the Russian State Arcliives. 
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and the guards; letting the Russian guard and his own guard’s light cavalry 
pass in front, as they were to head the troops entering Paris, Alexander 
followed after them with the king of Prussia and Prince Schwarzenberg, 
accompanied by a suite of more than a thousand generals and officers of 
various nationalities. After them came the Austrian grenadiers, the Russian 
grenadier corps, the foot-guards, and three divisions of cuirassiers with 
artillery. The most superb weather favoured the triumph of this memorable 
day. 


What were the feelings which then filled the soul of Alexander? Of what 
was the sovereign thinking that had lived through the painful experiences of 
Austerlitz, the glitter of Tilsit, changing to the defeat of Friedland and the 
burning of Moscow? In entire humility he was prepared to repay the evil 
and mortification he had endured by a magnanimity unheard of in history. 
Actually there appeared in the midst of Paris a victor who sought for no 
other triumph but the happiness of the vanquished. Even at Vilna, in 
December, 1812, the emperor Alexander had said: “Napoleon might have 
given peace to Europe. He might have — but he did not! Now the enchant- 
ment has vanished. Let us see which is best: to make oneself feared or 
beloved.” In Paris a noble field awaited the emperor for changing into 
action these generous thoughts and aspirations after the ideal. 


The streets were crowded with people, and even the roofs of the houses 
were covered with curious spectators. White draperies hung from the 
windows and the women at the windows and on the balconies waved white 
handkerchiefs. Henri Houssaye has very justly defined the frame of mind of 
the Parisian population on the day of the 31st of March: ” They did not 
reason, they breathed.” Answering graciously to the greetings of the 
populace, the emperor said in a loud voice: ” I do not come as an enemy. I 
come to bring you peace and commerce.” The emperor’s words called forth 
acclamations and exclamations of ” Vive la paix!” A Frenchman who had 
managed to push his way right up to the emperor said: ” We have been 
waiting for you a long time.” ” It is the fault of the bravery of your troops if 
I have not come sooner,” answered Alexander. ” How handsome the 
emperor Alexander is, how graciously he bows. He must stay in Paris or 
give us a sovereign hke himself,” said the French to each other. 


The allied troops were met with joyful exclamations of ” Long live 
Alexander! Long live the Ilussians! Long live the allies!” As the allies 
approached the Champs-Elysees, the enthusiasm grew and began to assume 
the character of a demonstration against the government of Napoleon; white 
cockades made their appearance on hats and the exclamations resounded: ” 
Long live the Bourbons! Down with the tyrant! ” All these manifestations 
did not, however, arouse the least sympathy among the people for the 
Bourbons, who were unknown to it; the movement was purely superficial 
and partly artificial. The French, seeing the white bands on the Russian 
uniforms, imagined that Europe had taken up arms for the Bourbons, and in 
their turn showed the colour for which in their hearts they had no sympathy. 


ALEXANDER I AND THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA (1815 A.D.) 


The restoration of the French Empire hastened the settlement of the 
disputed points at the congress of Vienna. On the 3rd of May, 1815, treaties 
were signed between Russia, Austria, and Prussia which determined the fate 
of the duchy of Warsaw ; it was forever united to the Russian Empire, with 
the exception of Posen, Bromberg, and Thorn, which were given to Prussia; 
Cracow was declared a free town, and the salt mines of Weliczka 
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were returned to Austria, together with the piovince of Tarnopol, which hatl 
belonged to Russia since 1809. Alexander took the title King of Poland and 
reserved to himself the right of giving to this kingdom, which was destined 
to have a social government, that “interior extension” which he judged 
right. In general it was proposed to give to the Russian as well as the 
Austrian and Prussian subjects the right of national representation and 
national government institutions in conformity with the form of political 
states which each government would consider most advantageous and most 
fitted to the sphere of its possessions. On the same day a treaty was 
concluded between the plenii)otentiaries of Prussia and Saxony, according 
to the conditions of which the king of Saxony ceded to Prussia almost all 


Lusatia and a part of Saxony. Finally, more than a month later, on the 8th of 
Juno, 1815, the act of the German alliance was signed, and on the following 
day, the 9th of June, the chief act of the congress of Vienna. 


Upon the basis of the conditions of the treaty of 1815, Russia increased her 
territory to the extent of about 2,100 square miles with a population of more 
than three millions; Austria acquired 2,300 square miles with the million 
inhabitants, and Prussia 2,217 square miles with 5,362,000 inhabitants. 
Thus Russia, who had borne all the three years’ war with Napoleon, and 
made the greatest sacrifices for the triumph of the interests of Europe, 
received the smallest reward. 


A few days before the signing of the treaties that determined the fate of the 
duchy of Warsaw, which had so long remained in an indefinite position, the 
emperor Alexander informed the president of the Polish senate. Count 
Ostrovski, of the approaching union of the kingdom of Poland to the 
Russian empire. In this letter, amongst other things, it was said: “If in the 
great interest of general tranquillity it could not be pennitted that all the 
Poles should become united under one sceptre, I have at least endeavoured 
as far as possible to soften the hardships of their separation and to obtain for 
them ever3rwhere all possible enjoyment of their nationality.” Following 
upon this came the manifesto to the inhabitants of the kingdom of Poland 
granting them a constitution, self-govermnent, an army of their own, and 
freedom of the press. 


On the 21st of May, 1815, the solemnity of the restoration of the kingdom 
of Poland was celebrated m Warsaw. In his letter to the emperor Alexander, 
Prince Adam Czartoriski expressed the conviction that the remembrance of 
that day would be for the generous heart of the sovereign a reward for his 
labours for the good of humanity. All the functionaries of the state 
assembled in the Catholic cathedral church, where, after divine service had 
been celebrated, were read the act of renunciation of the king of Saxony, the 
manifesto of the emperor of all the Russias, king of Poland, and the basis of 
the future constitution. The council of the empire, the senate, the officials, 
and the inhabitants then took the oath of allegiance to the sovereign and the 
constitution. Then the Polish standard with the white eagle was raised over 
the royal castle and on all government buildings, whilst in all the churches 


thanksgiving services were celebrated, accompanied by the pealing of bells 
and firing of cannon. After this all the state dignitaries set ofT to wait on the 
czarevitch, Constantine Pavlovitch. The troops were assembled in the plain 
near Wola, where an altar had been erected; there, in the presence of the 
august commander-in-chief of the Polish army, the soldiers took the oath in 
battalions. The cannonades and salvoes of artillery which concluded the 
solemnity were interrupted by the loud exclamations of the people: “Long 
live our king Alexander!” 
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Prince Adam Czartoriski, who had been sent by the emperor from Vienna, 
occupied a place in the council. On the 25th of May Alexander wrote to him 
as follows: “You have had occasion to become acquainted with my 
intentions as to the institutions that I wish to establish in Poland, and the 
improvements that I desire to carry on in that country. You will endeavour 
never to lose sight of them during the deliberations of the council and to 
direct the attention of your colleagues to them in order that the course of 
government and the reforms, which are confided to them to bring into 
execution, may be in accordance with my views.” A committee was formed 
for the framing of a constitution, composed of Polish dignitaries under the 
presidency of Count Ostrovski. 


But this benign condition of affairs in the newly created kingdom was not 
of long duration, and on the 29th of July, 1815, Prince Czartoriski had to 
complain to the emperor of the czarevitch, and expressed his conviction that 
no enemy could occasion greater injuries to Alexander. It was, he said, as 
though he wished to bring matters to a rupture. ” No zeal, no submission 
can soften him,” wrote Prince Adam to the emperor. “Neither the army, nor 
the nation, nor private individuals can find favour in his sight. The 
constitution in particular gives him occasion for ceaseless, bitter derision; 
everything of rule, form, or law is made the object of mockery and laughter, 
and unfortunately deeds have already followed upon words. The grand duke 
does not even observe the military laws which he hmiself has established. 


He absolutely wishes to bring in corporal punishments and gave orders 
yesterday that they should be brought into force, in spite of the unanimous 
representations of the committee. Desertion, which is already now 
considerable, will become general; m September most of the officers will 
ask for their discharge. In fact, it is as if a plan were laid to oppose the 
views of your majesty, in order to render the benefits you have conferred 
void, m order to frustrate from the very beginning the success of your 
enterprise. His imperial highness in such a case would be, without himself 
knowing it, the blind instrument of this destructive design, of which the first 
effect would be to exasperate equally both Russians and Poles and to take 
away all power from your majesty’s most solemn declarations. What would 
I not give for it to be possible to here satisfy the grand duke and fulfil the 
desires of your majesty in this respect! But this is decidedly impossible, and 
if he remains here I on the contrary foresee the most lamentable 
consequences ! “ 


Indeed, as we look more closely into the state of affairs in Warsaw in the 
year 1815, it remains an unsolved enigma how the emperor Alexander, 
knowing as he did the indomitable character of his brother, could resolve to 
confide the destiny of the kingdom he had newly created to the wilful, 
arbitrary hands of the czarevitch, whose personality as the probable heir to 
the throne of Russia had disturbed the Poles since the time of the 
termination of the war of 1812. Prince Czartoriski’s letter did not alter 
Alexander’s determination: the czarevitch remained in Warsaw, and 
continued his impolitic course of action, the lamentable results of which 
were revealed by subsequent events. 


On the 21st of May in Vienna the emperor signed the manifesto calling 
upon all the powers who observed the laws of truth and piety to take up 
arms against the usurper of the French throne. In the same manifesto the 
annexation to Russia of the greater part of the former duchy of Warsaw was 
announced: “Security is thus given to our frontiers, a firm defence is raised, 
calumnies and inimical attempts are repulsed, and the ties of brother- 
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hood renewed between races mutually united by a common origin. We have 
therefore considered it advantageous to assure the destiny of this country by 
basing its interior administration upon special regulations, peculiar to the 
speech and customs of the inhabitants and adapted to their local position. 
Following the teaching of the Christian law, whose dominion embraces so 
vast a number of people of various races, but at the same time preserves 
their distinctive qualities and customs unchanged, we have desired in 
creating the happiness of our new subjects, to plant in their hearts the 
feeling of devotion to our throne and thus for ever efface the traces of 
former misfortunes arising from pernicious discord and protracted 
struggles.” Without waiting for the termination of the congress the emperor 
Alexander left Menna on the 25th of May; he desired to be nearer the Rhme 
until the arrival of the Russian troops and ui closer proximity to the seat of 
the approaching military action.? The Russians, however, who were to have 
formed the army of the middle Rhine, were unable, though making forced 
marches, to arrive in time to take part in the brief campaign which terimin- 
ated Napoleon’s reign of the hundred days.’ 


alex.\nder’s religious mysticism; b.\roness krudener 


Wlien he had left Vienna, the emperor Alexander stopped for a short time at 
Munich and Stuttgart, and on the 4th of June he arrived at Heilbronn, which 
had been chosen for the Russian headquarters. Here took place his first 
meeting with Baroness Juliane Krudener. 


Baroness Kriidener (born Vietinghov), the author of the famous novel 
Valerie, had already long since been converted from a vain woman of the 
world, and had entered upon the path of mystical pietism. Her acquaintance 
with the Moravian brethren and in particular with Johami Jung had 
definitely confirmed her ideas in a pious philanthropic direction. With the 
exaltation that was natural to her she became more and more persuaded that 
a great work lay before her, that God himself had entrusted her with a lofty 
mission, to turn the unbelieving to the path of truth. As her biographer 
observes, she was ready to afhrni in imitation of Louis XIV that “Le ciel 
c’est moi” (Heaven is I). In 1814 Baroness Krudener became intimate with 


the maid of honour Mile. R. S. Sturdza, and through her penetrated to the 
empress Elizabeth Alexievna. 


But, according to her own words, an inward voice told her that the matter 
was not to end there; the final aim of her aspiration was a friendship with 
the emperor Alexander, whose spiritual condition at that time was fully 
known to her from her conversations with Mademoiselle Sturdza as well as 
after the emperor’s interviews with Johann Jung which took place during 
his majesty’s stay at Bronchsaal. During the congress of Viemia Juliane 
Ivriidener kept up an active correspondence with Mademoiselle Sturdza; in 
it she referred to the emperor Alexander and the great and beautiful 
qualities of his soul. ” I have already known for some time that the Lord 
will grant me the joy of seeing him,” wrote Baroness Kriidener; “if I live till 
then, it will be one of the happiest moments of my life. I have a midtitude 
of things to tell him, for I have investigated much on his behaK: the Lord 
alone can prepare his heart to receive them ; I am not uneasy about it ; my 
business is to be without fear and reproach; his, to bow down before Christ, 
the truth.” With these spiritual effusions were artfully mixed mysterious 
prophecies, such as: “The storm draws nigh, the lilies have appeared only to 
vanish.” 


Mademoiselle Sturdza was struck by these mysterious prognostications 
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and showed the letter to the emperor Alexander; he commissioned her to 
write to Baroness &-udener that he would esteem it a happiness to meet her. 
The correspondence was further prolonged in the same spirit and finally the 
“prince of darkness” appeared on the scene, preventing her conversing with 
Alexander, that instrument of mercy, of heavenly things. “But the Almighty 
will be .stronger than he,” wTOte Baroness Krlidener; ” God, who loves to 
make use of those who in the eyes of the world serve as objects of 
humiliation and mockery, has prepared my heart for that submission which 
does not seek the approval of men. I am only a nonentity. He is ever)hing, 


and earthly kings tremble before Him .’ ‘ The emperor Alexander’s first 
religious transport, in the mystical sense, had manifested itself in the year 
1812, when heavy trials fell upon Russia and filled his soul with alarm. His 
religious aspirations could not be satisfied with the usual forms and 
ceremonies of the church; in the matter of religion he sought for something 
different. Having separated himself, under the influence of fatal events, 
from those humanitarian ideals which to a certain degree had animated him 
in his youth he had adopted religious conventions; but here, also, by the 
nature of his character, he was governed by aspirations after the ideal, 
without, however, departing from the sentimental romanticism that was 
peculiar to him. Under such conditions Alexander must necessarily have 
been impressionable to the influence of pietists and mystics. 


When he came to Heilbronn he was overwhelmed with weariness and sad- 
ness after the pompous receptions at the courts of Munich and Wiirtemberg, 
and his soul thirsted for solitude. During the first interview Baroness 
Kriidener lifted the veil of the past before the eyes of Alexander and 
represented to him his life with all its errors of ambition and vain pride ; she 
proved to her listener that the momentary awakening of conscience, the 
acknowledgment of weaknesses, and temporary repentance do not 
constitute a full expia-tion of sins, and do not yet lead to spiritual 
regeneration. ” No, your majesty,” said she to him, “you have not yet drawn 
near to the god man, as a criminal begging for mercy. You have not yet 
received forgiveness from him, who alone has the power to absolve sins 
upon earth. You are still in your sins. You have not yet humbled yourself 
before Jesus, you have not yet said, like the publican, from the depths of 
your heart: ‘God, I am a great sinner; have mercy upon me!’ And that is 
why you do not find spiritual peace. Listen to the wortls of a woman, who 
has also been a great sinner, but who has found pardon of all her sins at the 
foot of the cross of Christ.” Baroness Kriidener talked to Alexander in this 
strain for nearly three hours. Alexander could only say a few broken words, 
and bowing his head on his hands, he shed abundant tears. All the words he 
heard, were, as the Scripture expresses it, like a two-edged sword, piercing 
to the very depths of the soul and spirit, and trying the feelings and thouglits 
of his heart. Finally, Baroness Kriidener, alarmed by the agitated state into 
which her words had tlu’own Alexander, said to him: ” Sire, I beg you to 
pardon the tone in which I have spoken. Believe that in all sincerity of heart 


and before God I have said to you truths which have never before been said 
to you. I have only fulfilled a sacred duty to you.” “Do not be afraid,” 
answered Alexander, “all your words have found a place in my heart : you 
have helped me to discover in myself what I had never before observed; I 
thank God for it, but I must often have such conversations, and I ask you 
not to go away.” 


From that day such conversations became a spiritual necessity to the 
emperor Alexander and a moral support in the pathway upon which he from 
thenceforth stood. According to the opinion of Prince Galitzin, Alexander’s 
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conversations with Baroness Kriidener were of a spiritual tendency, and 
perhaps only in part touched upon contemporary events. ” There is no 
doubt,” says Prince Galitzin, “that Baroness KriulencT, who lived by faith, 
strengthened the development of faith in the emperor by her disinterested 
and experienced counsels; she certainly directed the will of Alexander to 
still greater self-sacrifice and prayer, and perhajjs at the same time revealed 
to him the secret of that spiritual, prayerful communion which, although 
designed by God as an inheritance for all mortals, is unfortunately the 
portion of a very few chosen ones.” From that time it only remained for 
Prince Galitzin to experience a lively feeling of satisfaction as he observed, 
“with what giant strides the emperor advanced in the pathway of religion.” 


If the moral sphere in which Alexander began to move awakened the entire 
sympathy of Prince Galitzin, others looked upon the matter from another 
point of view. 


In accordance with the course he had adopted during the campaigns of 1813 
and 1814, the emperor desired to remain at the centre of military operations. 
This intention was not to the taste of the Austrians, and from their 
headquarters at Heidelberg they sent a notification that it was difficult to 
find suitable premises in such a small place and that his majesty would be 


years later they came again into conflict off Corsica with less advantage to 
the Phocaeans, now expelled from their home by Harpagus, the general of 
Cyrus. A great change had taken place in Asiatic history. Soon after the first 
conflict of these powers. Tyre underwent a siege by Nebuchadrezzar, in 
which, whether caj/tured or not, it suffered so severely that it was never 
able to regain its former ascendency ; and from this time we may date the 
entire independence of Carthage, and its succession to that dominion in the 
West which had hitherto belonged to Tyre. This increase of power is 
connected with the name of Hanno ; not the same who commanded the 
expedition to the western coast of Africa, but of a generation earlier, and 
living about the middle of the sixth century B.C. According to Dio 
Chrysostom, “he made the Carthaginians to be Libyans instead of Tyrians, 
and to inhabit Libya instead of Phoenicia, and to acquire much wealth, and 
many emporia and harbours and triremes, and an extensive dominion both 
by land and sea.” These words plainly imply, that in the time, and by means 
of the measures of Hanno, Carthage, from being a dependency of Tyre, 
became a substantive state, having its seat in Africa ; and that a great 
extension of its wealth and its power, both by sea and land, took place at the 
Same time and under the same auspices. In an historian, we should have 
inferred from the phrase ” that he had caused the Carthaginians to inhabit 
Libya instead of Phoenicia,” that he had been the leader of a large 
emigration from Tyre, to which this increase was owing ; in a rhetorician it 
appears to mean nothing more than the preceding clause, namely, that 
before his time Carthage had been virtually a portion of Phoenicia, but 
henceforth was an independent African power. That such was the effect of 
the decline of Tyre after the siege by Nebuchadrezzar is certain ; and even if 
no large part of its population migrated at once, during the siege and after it, 
the decay of its prosperity and the loss of its independence would naturally 
attract them towards Carthage, which was already powerful and able to 
protect itseK. Such an increase, coupled with the decline of the Tyrian 
power throughout the western Mediterranean, would account for the sudden 
start which Carthage appears to have made in the sixth century B.C. The 
military talents of Mago, who lived between the middle and end of this 
century, contributed to the same result. He organised their military forces, 
and prepared the way for the extensive wars which the Carthaginians 
carried on in Sicily. 


far more tranquil if he prolonged his stay at Heilbronn. The emperor 
ordered an answer to be sent to the effect that he requested that only one or 
two houses should be allotted for his occupation in Heidelberg, and that his 
headquarters should be established in the neighbouring villages. After this, 
on the 6th of June, Alexander removed to Heidelberg and finally took up his 
abode outside the town, upon the banks of the Necker, in the house of an 
Englishman, named Pickford, and here remained until the 10th of June, 
awaiting the approach of his army to the Rhine. The Baroness Kriidener 
also did not delay removing to Heidelberg; she settled not far from the 
house occupied by the emperor. He spent most of his evenings with her and, 
listening to her instructions, in confidential intercourse he told her of the 
griefs and passions which had darkened his sorrowful life. In these 
conversations, the fellow traveller and collaborator of Baroness Kriidener, 
Empaitaz, also took part. Baroness Kriidener did not flatter Alexander, she 
possessed the gift of speaking the truth without giving offence. According 
to the opinion of her admirers she might have become a beneficent genius 
for Russia, but this was hindered by the hypocrisy of various unworthy 
persons, who took advantage of this new frame of mind of the emperor, 
using it as a means for the attainment of aims which were not at aU in 
accordance with Alexander’s lofty sentiments and intentions. 


Becoming more and more convinced of the power of repentance and prayer, 
the emperor once said to Empaitaz: “I can assure you that when I find 
myself in awkward situations I always come out of them through prayer. I 
will tell you something which would greatly astonish everyone if it were 
known : when I am in coimsel, with ministers, who are far from sharing my 
principles, and they show themselves of opposite opinions, instead of 
disputing, I lift up an inward prayer, and little by little they come round to 
principles of humanity and justice.” 


Alexander had adopted the habit of daily reading the Holy Scriptures and 
began to seek in them immediate answers to his doubts. “On the 7th of 
June,” relates Empaitaz, “he read the 35th psalm; in the evening he told us 
that this psalm had dispersed all remaining anxiety in his soul as to the 
success of the war; thenceforth he was convinced that he was acting in 
accordance with the will of God.” 
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The conclusion of the Holy Alliance belongs to this period (1815). In 
conceiving the idea of it, the emperor Alexander intended, independently of 
ordinary political negotiations, to strengthen the common houd between 
monarchies by an act based on the immutable truths of the divine teaching, 
to create an alliance which should bind together monarchies and nations by 
ties of brotherhood, consecrated by religion, and should be for them, like 
the Gospel, obligatory by conscience, feeling and duty. The emperor 
Alexander said one day to Baroness Kriidener: “I am leaving France, but 
before my departure I want by a public act to give due praise to God the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, for the protection he has shown us, and 
to call upon the nations to stand in obedience to the Gospel. I have brought 
you the project of this act and ask you to look over it attentively, and if you 
do not approve any of the expressions used to indicate them to me. I desire 
that the emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia should unite with me in 
this act of adoration, in order that people may see that we, like the eastern 
magi, confess the supreme power of God the Saviour. You will unite with 
me in prayer to God that my allies may be disposed to sign it.” 


Alexander wrote out the draft of the Act of the Holy Alliance with his own 
hand, and Mademoiselle Sturdza and Count Vapadistria took part in the 
wording of it. The latter ventured to observe that no such act was to be met 
with in the annals of diplomacy and that his majesty might express the 
ruling idea of the act in a declaration or manifesto. Alexander replied that 
his decision was unchangeable, that he took it upon himself to obtain the 
signature to it of his allies, the emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia. 
As to France, England, and other courts — “that,” said the emperor to him, 
“will already be your concern.” 


The treaty of the Christian brotherly alliance, imagined by Alexander and 
called the Hc’y Alliance, consisted of three articles according to which the 


allies bound themselves: (1) to remain united by the indissoluble ties of 
brotherly friendship, to show each other help and co-operation, to govern 
their subjects in the same spirit of fraternity in order to maintain truth and 
peace; (2) to esteem themselves members of one Christian people, placed 
by providence to rule over three branches of one and the same family ; and 
(3) to invite all the powers to acknowledge these rules and to enter the Holy 
Alliance. The sovereigns who signed the treaty were bound, ” both in ruling 
over their own subjects and in political relations with other governments, to 
be guided by the precepts of the holy Gospel, which, not being lunited in 
their application to private life alone, should unmediately govern the wills 
of monarchs and their actions.” 


King Frederick William willingly declared his consent to become a member 
of the Holy Alliance, conceived in the same spirit as the scene that had once 
taken place at night at the tomb of Frederick the Great in the garrison 
church at Potsdam, and appearing to be the realisation of the thought 
expressed by the sovereigns after the battle of Bautzen: “If the Lord blesses 
our undertakings,” said they, “then will we give praise to him before the 
face of the whole world.” 


The emperor Francis, however, received with greater reserve the proposal to 
join the Holy Alliance; he was in general incapable of lettmg himself be 
carried away by fantastic ideas and romanticism or of being subject to 
enthusiastic impulses of any kind. He consented to sign the treaty only after 
Metternich had tranquillised him with the assurance that the project should 
only 
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he rcgardotl as inoffensive chatter. But althougli in his narrative of the 
formation oi tiie Holj’ Alhance Metternich contemptuously calls it “this 
empty, sonorous monument,” he passes over one point in silence: by joining 
this treaty Austria obtained a valuable instrument for placing Russia at the 
head of the reactionary movement in Europe, antl Metternich did not 


hesitate to take advantage of this circumstance with inimitable art in order 
to attain the political aims he had traced out. Only two sovereigns did not 
receive invitations to join the Holy Alliance: the pope and the sultan. The 
prince regent limited Inmself to a letter in which he expressed his approval 
of the context of the treaty, but on account of parliamentary considerations 
the English government did not join the alliance. 


The Act of the Holy Alliance concluded in Paris with the emperor of 
Austria and the king of Prussia remained secret for some time, as the 
emperor Alexander did not desire to make it generally known. Christmas 
Day (December 25th, 1815) (January 6th, 1816) was the occasion chosen 
for the publication of the treaty. In the manifesto issued, it is said: “Having 
learned from experiences and consequences calamitous to the whole world 
that the course of former political relations between the European powers 
was not based on those principles of truth through which the wisdom of 
God, made known in his revelation, assures the peace and prosperity of 
nations, we have, conjointl.v with their majesties, the Austrian emperor 
Francis I and the king of Prussia, Frederick William, entered upon the 
establisliment of an alliance between ourselves (invitmg other Christian 
powers to take part in the same), by which we are mutually bound, both 
between ourselves and in relation to our subjects, to take for the sole means 
of attaining our ends the rule drawn from the words and teaching of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, enjoining men to live as brothers, not in enmity and 
malice, but m peace and love. We desire and pray to the most High that he 
may send down his grace upon us, that he may confinn this Holy Alliance 
between all the powers, to their com-mon welfare, and may no one venture 
to hinder unanimity by falseness to our compact. Therefore, adding to this a 
transcript of the alliance, we command that it shall be made public and read 
in all churches.” 


The most holy synod, in its turn, ordered that the treaty of the Holy Alliance 
should be prmted and placed on the walls of churches or affixed to boards, 
and also that ideas should be borrowed from it for preachmg. And thus, 
from the year 1816 Russia entered upon a new political path — an 
apocalyptic one ; from thenceforth m diplomatic documents relating to the 
epoch, instead of clearly defined and political aims, we meet with obscure 
commentaries concerning the spirit of evil, vanquished by Providence, the 


word of the Most High, the word of life.” The ideal of the government 
administrators of that period, who stood at the head of affairs, became a sort 
of vague theological, patriarchal monarchy. Over Europe was lowered the 
dark veil of continuous and close reaction.? 


The real significance of European history during the next period is best 
understood by studying the development of the alliances formed against the 
power of Napoleon, like the one under consideration, and which endured 
being renewed from tune to time as occasion demanded. At first these were 
directed towards a definite object, but they gradually assumed wider scope, 
and in a spirit quite foreign to the “Holy Alliance,” endeavoured to arrest 


> The letter written by Emperor Alexander on the 18th of March, 1816, to 
Count Sieven, Ambassador in London, upon the occasion of the publication 
of the treaty of the Holy Alliance and preserved in the Russian State 
Archives, affords a clear instance of the direction of politics at that time. 
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and stem the aspirations of the period, whether legitimate or degenerate. 
The partly stationary, partly retrograde attitude of all, or most, of the 
European governments, which afterward became general, had its inception 
at this time. The spirit of absolutism, in short, found expression in the Holy 
Alliance. That this mystic Alliance was not suitable for any practical 
purpose was proved on the spot.’ 


It was quite apparent and recognised by all that France could not be left to 
herself, for it had been determined to leave an allied army of 150,000 men 
under the Duke of Wellington in possession of the French fortresses. For 
what purpose and under what conditions this was to take place, naturally 
had to be decided by some explicit treaty. On the same day on which peace 
with France was signed — 20th November — the four powers which had 


signed the Treaty of Chaiunont, England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
concluded among themselves a new Alliance of real and far-reaching 
significance. The new treaty confirmed the compacts made at Chaumont, 
and on the 25th of March, of the current year 1815, the allies expressed 
their conviction that the peace of Europe depended upon the consolidation 
of the restored order of things in France, on the maintenance of the royal 
authority and of the constitutional charter; they pledged themselves to 
reinforce the garrison troops in France, if necessary by 60,000 men from 
each of the four Powers, or if required by their combined army, in order to 
exclude Bonaparte and his family for ever frjm the French throne, but to 
support the sovereignty of the Bourbons anci the Constitution. They further 
agreed, after the time fixed for the investment of France by the allied troops 
had elapsed, to adopt measures for the maintenance of the existing order of 
things in France and of the peace of Europe. In order to facilitate the 
execution of these duties and to consolidate the friendly relations of the four 
powers, it was arranged that from time to tune, at certain fixed intervals, 
meetings of the sovereigns in person or of their ministers — congresses in 
fact — sJiould take place, to consult concerning the great and common 
interests of the allies, and the measures that might be considered necessaiy 
at the time to promote the welfare and peace of the nations and of Europe. 


It was this treaty which founded and introduced the Congress policy of the 
next decade, and it is well to note that France although a member of the 
Holy Alliance was excluded from this league, as was to be expected, and 
that England which had remained outside the Holy Alliance, here stood at 
the head of affairs. The true position and significance of things are thereby 
made clear.? 


[> Skrine I says, however : ” For nearly half a century the Holy Alliance 


was the keystone of the edifice erected at Vienna, the hidden chain which 
linked Russia with the other mUitary powers.” ] 


CHAPTER X ALEXANDER I, MYSTIC AND HUMANITARIAN 


[1801-1825 A.D.] 


Heaven grant that we may one day attain our aim of making Rus-sia free 
and of preserving her from despotism and tyranny. This is my unique 
desire, and I willingly sacrifice all my labours and my life to the aim that is 
so dear to me. — AliEXANDER I. 


THE COMPLEX CHAHACTER OF ALEXANDER I 


In the preceding chapter, we followed the history of the external affairs of 
Russia during fourteen years of the reign of Alexander I. Now we shall 
witness the incidents of that monarch’s later years, and, in particular, shall 
consider the internal condition of Russia during the reign of one of the most 
interesting of sovereigns. Clearly to appreciate the complex character of the 
reigns, we may follow Shilder, partly by way of recapitulation, in dividing 
it into three periods, each of which seems to represent a phase of the mental 
evolution of Alexander.’/ 


The first period embraces the time between the years 1801 and ISIO, and is 
usually designated as the epoch of reforms, but as we penetrate more deeply 
into the spirit of that period, we come to the conclusion that it might more 
justly be termed the epoch of vacillations. Actually, at this time, that is from 
1801 to 1810, ceaseless vacillations took place in the governmental life of 
Russia, both in regard to the outward as well as the inward policy of the 
empire; throughout every branch of the administration of the state an entire 
instability of views and brusque changes from one political system to 
another were to be observed. All these manifestations were conditional 
exclusively on the personality of the emperor Alexander, who pos-499 
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sessed the characteristic of not unfrequently vacillating at short intervals 
between two entirely opposed frames of mind, without reference to the 
direction he had elected to follow. 


The second period is continued from 1810 to 1816 and in its inner 
signification is entirely concentrated in the struggle with France. This 
period in contrast to the preceding, is distinguished by the pursuit of one 
ruling idea, carried out with remarkable consecutiveness to the end, an 
instance which is almost unique in the whole reign of Alexander. 
UnexpectecOy to all, to the astonishment of the whole world, in 1812, he 
showed himself iimnovable and decided to be or not to be. Meanwhile 
Napoleon, preparing himself for the invasion of Russia, had based his 
political and military calculations upon the imaginary weakness of 
Alexander’s character, and in this respect the conqueror’s hidden thoughts 
corresponded with the secret calculations of his allies, Metternich and 
Hardenburg. All these three enemies of Russia were however destined to 
experience complete disenchant-ment. The ruling idea of Alexander, which 
he then steadfastly followed, consisted in the overthrow of Napoleon. 
[These two periods we have covered in the preceding chapter, but we shall 
have occasion to revert to certain phases and incidents of their 
development. ] 


The third period, beginning from the year 1816, finishes with the death of 
the emperor Alexander in 1825. Historians usually call it the period of 
congi’esses and of the preservation of order in Europe established by them. 
It would be more exact and nearer to the truth to call this last decade the 
period of reaction. 


After the overthrow of Napoleon the emperor Alexander appears as a weary 
martyr, wavering between the growing influence of Araktcheiev and his 
own personal convictions which he had adopted in the days of his youth. 
Amongst the reactionary measures which conunenced in 1816 there can still 
be traced bright gleams of the enthusiasms and dreams of his youth. The 
speech pronounced in 1818 by the emperor at the opening of the Polish diet 
testifies to this. But from the year 1820 a complete vanishing of all the 
previous ideals to the realisation of which he had once aspired with sincere 
enthusiasm, is to be observed. To this moral condition was also united an 
incurable weariness of life, the signs of which had already been observed in 
the emperor Alexander by Metternich at the congress of Verona in 1822. 


As we enter upon a closer analysis of the three periods into which we have 
divided this reign, we remark another curious feature in the development of 
Alexander. Metternich calls this phenomenon that of the periodic evolutions 
of the emperor’s mind (les evolutions periodiques de son esprit). The 
phenomenon was repeated with striking regularity about every five years of 
his reign. Assimilating to himself any idea with which he was inspired, 
Alexander gave himself up to it, unhesitatingly and with full enthu’ siasm. 
The incubation required about two years, during which the idea acquired for 
him the importance of a system; the third year he remained faithful to the 
system chosen, he became more and more attached to it, he listened with 
real enthusiasm to its upholders and at such a time was inaccessible to any 
influence that might shake the justness of the views he had adopted. The 
fourth year he grew disturbed at the consequences which might possibly 
arise; the fifth year there became observable a medley of the old and 
vanishing system with some new idea which was beginning to take birth in 
his mind. This idea was usually diametrically opposed to the one that had 
left his horizon. After that, when he had assimilated the new convictions, he 
did not preserve any remembrance of the ideas he had abandoned, 
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beyond the obligations which bound him to the various representatives of 
the former views. ^ 


MINISTERIAL INFLUENCES; SPERANSKI AND ARAKTCHEIEV 


From 1806 to 1812 the preponderating influence over Alexander I was that 
of Speranski. Son of a village priest, educated in a seminary, and afterwards 
professor of mathematics and philosophy in the seminary of Alexander 
Nevski, Speranski became preceptor to the children of Alexis Kurakin, 
thanks to whom he quitted the ecclesiastical for a civil career, and became 
secretary to Trochtchinski, who was then chancellor of the imperial council. 
Later, after he had become director of the department of the interior under 
Prince Kotchubei, Speranski rose to the position of secretary of state and 


gained the complete confidence of the emperor. The favourites of the 
preceeding period had all been imbued with English ideas; Speranski, on 
the contrary, loved France and manifested a particular admiration for 
Napoleon. These French sympathies, shared at the time by Alexander I, 
formed a new bond between the prince and the minister which was not 
severed mitil the rupture “with Napoleon. “We know,” said Monsieur 
Bogdanovitch, ” .Alexander’s fondness for representative forms and a 
constitutional government, but this taste resembles that of a dilettante who 
goes into ecstacies over a fine painting. Alexander early convinced himself 
that neither Russia’s vast extent nor the constitution of civil society would 
permit the realisation of his dream. From day to day he deferred the 
execution of his Utopian ideas, but delighted to discourse with his intimates 
upon the projected constitution and the disadvantages of absolutism. To 
please the emperor, Speranski ardently defended the principles of liberty, 
and by so doing exposed himself to accusations of anarchy and of having 
conceived projects dangerous to institutions that had received the 
consecration of time and custom.” Painstaking, learned, and profoundly 
patriotic and humane, he was the man best able to realise all that was 
practicable in the ideas of ‘Alexander. 


Speranski presented to the sovereign a systematic plan of reform. The 
imperial council received an extension of pri'ileges. Composed as it was of 
the chief dignitaries of the state, it became in a measui-e the legislative 
power, and had the duty of examining new laws, extraordinary measures, 
and ministerial reports ; it was in reality a sketch of a representative 
government. After the intei-view at Erfurt, during which Napoleon had 
showed him marked attention, Speranski entered into relations with the 
French legal m^\Titers, Locrc, Legras, Dupont de Nemours, and made them 
correspondents of the legislative commission of the imperial council. The 
Code Napoleon was not adapted to an} but a homogeneous nation 
emancipated from personal and feudal servitude, with a population whose 
members all enjoyed a certain equality before the law. Thus to Speranski 
the emancipation of the serfs was the corner-stone of regeneration. He 
dreamed of instituting a third estate, of limiting the number of privileged 
classes, and of forming the great aristocratic families into a peerage similar 
to that of England. He encouraged Count Stroinovski to publish his 
pamphlet, Rules to he Observed between Proprietors and Serfs. As early as 


Cambyses, after the conquest of Egypt, wished to have attacked Carthage, 
the submission of Cyrene and Barca having brought his frontier into contact 
with theirs ; but the Phoenicians, who must have furnished the fleet 
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for this purpose, refused to engage in hostilities against their own colony. 
Darius solicited the aid of Carthage in his projected invasion of the Greeks, 
but wdthout success. When Xerxes renewed his father’s undertaking, he 
entered into a treaty with the Carthaginians, in virtue of which, in the same 
year in which he crossed the Hellespont, they poured a large army into 
Sicily, gathered from Gaul, Liguria, and Spain, as well as aU their African 
territories. The battle of Himera was as fatal to the plans of Carthage as 
Salamis and Platiea to those of Xerxes ; but Sicily continued for a long time 
to be the scene of struggles between Carthaginians and Greeks, till both 
were absorbed in the growing empire of Rome.c 


MOMMSEN’S ACCOUNT OF CARTHAGE 


The Semitic race stands amongst and yet apart from the peoples of the old 
classical world. The base of the former is the East, of the latter the 
Mediterranean ; and as war and migration advanced tlie frontiers and threw 
the races amongst one another, a deep sense of dissimilarity still divided 
and yet divides the Indo-Germanic peoples from the Syrian, Israelitish, and 
Arabian nations. This is also true of that Semitic people which more than 
any other has extended itself westward ; namely, the Phoenician or Punic 
race. Their first home is the narrow strip of coast between Asia Minor, the 
highlands of Syria, and Egypt, which is called the plain — that is Canaan. 
This is the only name which the nation applied to itself — in Christian 
times the Libyan peasant still called himself a Canaanite ; but to the 
Hellenes Canaan was the ” Purple Country,” or the ” Land of the Red Men,’ 


3 


1809 he had decided that the holders of university degrees should have the 
advantage over all others in attaining the degrees of the tchin. Thus a doctor 
would at once enter the eighth rank, a master of arts the ninth, a candidate 
the tenth, and a bachelor the twelfth. 
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Like Turgot, the minister of Louis XVIII, and the Prussian reformer, Stein, 
Speranski had aroused the hostility of everyone. The nobility of court and 
antechamber, and all the young officials who wished to rise by favour alone 
were exasperated by the ukase of 1809; proprietors were alarmed at 
Speranski’s project for the emancipation of the serfs; the senators were 
irritated by his plans for reorganisation which would reduce the first 
governing body of the empire to the position of a supreme court of justice; 
and the high aristocracy was incensed at the boldness of a man of low 
condition, the son of a village priest. The people themselves complained at 
the increase in taxation, all those whose interests had been set aside united 
against the upstart; he was accused of despising the time-honoured 
institutions of Moscow and of having presented as a model to the Russians 
the Code Napoleon when the country was on the eve of war with France. 
The ministers Balachev, Armfelt, Guriev, Count Rostoptchin, Araktcheiev, 
and the grand duchess Catherine Pavlovna, sister of the emperor, influenced 
Alexander against him. Karamzin, the historian, addressed to the emperor 
an impassioned memoir on New and Old Russia, in which he stepped forth 
as the champion of serfdom, of the old laws, and of autocracy. Speranski’s 
enemy even went to the length of denouncing him as a traitor and an 
accomplice of France. In March, 1812, he was suddenly sent from the 
capital to Nijni-Novgorod and afterwards deported to a distant post where 
he was subjected to close surveillance. He was recalled in 1819, when 
passions had somewhat cooled, and was appointed governor of Siberia. In 
1821 he returned to St. Petersburg, but did not recover his former position. 


A new epoch now set in. The adversaries of Speranski, Armfelt, Schich- 
kov, and Rostoptchin attained high positions, but the acknowledged 


favourite was Araktcheiev, the rough ” corporal of Gachina,” born enemy to 
progress and reform and apostle of absolute dominion and passive 
obedience. He gained the confidence of Alexander, first by his devotion to 
the memory of Paul, next by his punctuality, his unquestioning obedience, 
his disinterestedness and habits of industry, and lastly by his ingenuous 
admiration for the “genius of the emperor.” He was the most trustworthy of 
servitors, the most imperious of superiors, and the most perfect instrument 
for a reaction. His influence was not at once exclusive. After having 
conquered Napoleon, Alexander looked upon himself as the liberator of 
nations. He had set Germany free; he dealt leniently with France and 
obtained for it a charter; he granted a constitution to Poland, with the 
intention of extending its benefit to Russia. Though the censorship of the 
press had recently forbidden the Viestnik slovesnosti to criticise, “the 
servants of his majesty,” Alexander had not entirely renoimced his Utopian 
ideas. English Protestant influence succeeded to the influence of France; 
French theatres were closed and Bible societies opened. 


Nevertheless, this first period of favour for Ai’aktcheiev soon became an 
epoch of sterility; though reaction had not yet set in there had at least come 
a decided pause. The reforms interrupted by the war of 1812 were not to be 
again resumed. The code of Speranski had come to an end and all efforts to 
compile one better suited to Russian traditions were of no avail./ 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCES; THE LYCEE AND THE LIBRARY 


On the 23rd of January of the year 1811 was promulgated the statute of the 
lycee of Tsarskoi Selo, which had been definitely worked out by secretary 
of state Speranski. The aim of the establishment of the lycee was the educa- 
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tion of young men, and chiefly of those who were destined to fill the most 
important posts of the government service. The following circumstance was 
the primary cause of the foundation of this higher educational 


establishment: although the emperor did not interfere in the matter of the 
education of his younger brothers, the grand dukes Nicholas and Michael 
Pavlovitch, which was entirely left to the empress, Marie Feodorovna, a 
case soon presented itself where the emperor recognised the necessity of 
departing from the rule he had established. The widowed empress desired to 
send her sons to the university of Leipsic for the completion of their studies; 
this was, however, firmly opposed by the emperor, and instead he had the 
idea of establishing a lyc6e at Tsarskoi Selo, where his younger brothers 
could assist at the public lectures. A wing of the palace connected by a 
gallery with the chief building, was adapted to this purpose, and the solemn 
opening of the Tsarskoi Selo lycee took place on the 31st of October, 1811, 
in the presence of the emperor Al-e.xander. It commenced with a 
thanksgiving service in the court chapel of Tsarskoi Selo, after which those 
present accompanied the clergy who made the tour of the edifice, sprmkling 
it with holy water. At the conclusion of the ecclesiastical ceremony, the 
imperial charter given to the lyc/e was read in the hall of the building, and 
the speeches began. Amongst them that of the adjunct professor Kunitzin 
earned the special approbation of the emperor for the art with which it 
avoided generalisations and dwelt on the beneficence of the founder. In 
conclusion, Alexander inspected the premises allotted to the students, and 
was present at their dinner table. 


The year 1811 was also signalised by the completion of the building of the 
Kazan cathedral, the first stone of which had been laid by the emperor 
Alexander on the 8th of September, 1801. The constructor of the cathedral 
was the Russian architect Andrew Nikivorovitch Voroniknin. The building 
committee was imder the direction of the president of the Academy of Arts, 
Count Alexander Stroganov. The building of the cathedral took ten years, 
and on the 27th of September, 1811, on the anniversary of the emperor’s 
coronation, the solemn consecration of the new cathedral took place in the 
presence of the emperor. Count Stroganov was that day elevated to the 
dignity of actual privy councillor of the first rank. He was not destined to 
enjoy for long the completion of his work: ten days later he died. 


In the very thick of the preparations for war, and amidst such agitating 
political circumstances as had been unknown tiU then, the emperor 
Alexander continued to labour for the enlightenment of his subjects. 


Notable among his acts at this time was the foundation of a public library. 
Catherine II[s idea of founding in the capital a library for general use, and 
of rendering it accessible to all, was only brought to fulfilment by 
Alexander. A special edifice was built with this object; its construction had 
been already commenced during Catherine’s reign. By 1812 aU the 
preliminary work in the 


Tower of Ivan Velika, Moscow 
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building of this library was completed, and on the 14th of January the 
emperor honoured the newly constructed library with a visit, and examined 
in detail all its curiosities. Following on this the “draft of detailed rules for 
the administration of the Imperial Public Library” was ratified by his 
majesty on the 7th of March. 


The events of 1812, however, deferred the actual opening of the library: 
soon measures had to be thought of to save its treasures. The opening 
ceremony took place, therefore, two years later, in 1814, on the 14th of 
January, the anniversary of the day on which the emperor Alexander made 
his gracious visit to the library, on the memorable occasion of its founding. 


A great many festivities took place at the Russian court upon the occasion 
of the marriage of the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch with the princess 
Charlotte of Prussia (July 1.3th, 1817). About the same time (July 3_lIst, 
1817), a modest festival was celebrated at Tsarskoi Selo — the first 
distribution of prizes to students of the lycee. On that day the emperor 
Alexander, accompanied by Prince A. N. Galitzin, was present in the 
conference hall of the institution he had founded; he himself distributed the 
prizes and certificates to the pupils, and after having announced the awards 
to be given to them and their teachers he left, bidding a fatherly farewell to 


all. The poet Pushkin was amongst the students who took part in the 
festival. 


EXPULSION OF THE JESUITS FROM ST. PETERSBURG 


The year 1815, which had been filled with a series of unexpected events, 
teiTninated with an miportant administrative measure which no one had 
foreseen. On the 18th of January, 1817, an unperial ukase’ was issued 
ordering the immediate expulsion of all the monks of the order of Jesuits 
from St. Petersburg, and at the same time forbidding their entry into either 
of the two capitals. In the middle of the night they were provided with fur 
cloaks, and warm boots, and despatched in carts to the residence of their 
Isrethren at Polotsk.’ It was enjoined in this ukase that the Catholic church 
in St. Petersburg should be ” placed on the same footing that had been 
established during the reign of the empress Catherine IT and which had 
endured up to the year 1800.” This expulsion put an end to the pedagogical 
activity of the Jesuits in St. Petersburg. The words of N. J. Turgeniev, 
spoken in the year 1812 and addressed to his successor Gruber, the 
Berezovski Jesuit, were, in fact, realised for the order in the most 
unpleasant way. He said : ” This is the beginning of the end; you will now 
do so much that you will be sent away.” The government was compelled to 
have recourse to decisive measures in view of cases of conversion to 
Catholicism amongst the orthodox pupils of the Jesuit school in St. 
Petersburg; besides which the influence of Jesuit propaganda was spreading 
in a remarkable way amongst the ladies of the high society of St. 
Petersburg. 


This measure, however, did not put a limit to the misfortunes that de- 
scentled upon the Jesuits during the reign of Alexander. A few years later 
(on the 25th of March, 1820) the order was given that the Jesuits should be 
expelled finally from Russia, adding that they were not under any aspect or 


‘In the year 1812 Alexander had granted a charter to the Jesuit College of 
Polotsk, raising it to the rank of an” academy ” and giving it rights and 
privileges equal to those of the university ; he was then probably governed 
by political considerations concerning Poland, and in the charter he refers to 


the college as ” affording great advantages for the education of youth ” and 
trusts that the ” Jesuits will labour in Poland dans le hon sens ” (along the 
right lines.) 
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denomination to be allowed to return; and at the same time the Polotsk 
academy was suppressed, as well as all the schools dependmg on it. 


LIBERATION OF THE PEASANTS OF THE BALTIC PROVINCES 
(1816-1818 A.D.) 


The nobility of Esthonia had in 1811 announced their desire of giving up 
their rights of ser\atude over their peasants. In the year 1816 this intention 
led to the confirmation of the estabhshment of the Esthonian peasants upon 
a new footing, according to which the inchvidual right of servitude was 
abolished. The nobility kept the land as their property, and the relations 
between the peasants and the landowners were from thenceforth based upon 
mutual agreement by free will contracts conformable with rules determining 
essential conditions; a period of transition was appointed for bringing in the 
new order of things. After the first trial, tlie indi\idual, landless liberation of 
the peasants spread throughout the Baltic provinces and in other 
governments — namely, in Courland in 1817 and in Livonia in 1819. The 
introduction of the new oVder of things was everjT-here accomplished 
without any particular difficulty. 


In expressing to the Livonian nobility his satisfaction upon the occasion of 
the reform effectuated, the emperor Alexander said: “I rejoice that the 
Livonian nobility has justified my expectations. Your example _ deserves 
imitation. You have acted in accordance with the spirit of the times and 
have imderstood that hberal principles alone can serve as a basis for the 
happiness of nations.” From these words it is evident that the emperor 


entertained, according to Shishkov’s expression, an unfortunate prejudice 
against the right of servitude in Russia, and it appeared to many that in 
other parts of the empire words would be followed by deeds.’ 


From the year 1816, the peasant question began to occupy society. The 
aide-de-camp of his majesty, Ivisselev, even presented a memoir to the 
emperor which bore the title Of the Gradual Abolition of Slavery in Russia. 
The memoir began with the words : ” Ci'ic liberty is the foundation of 
national prosperity. This truth is so undoubted that I consider it superfluous 
here to explain how desirable it is that the lawful independence of wliich 
serfs and agricultimsts, are unjustly deprived, should be established for 
them throughout the empire. I consider tliis measure the more needful now 
that the progress of enlightenment and our closer contact with Europe, 
wliich hourly increases the fermentation of minds, inchcate to the 
govermnent the necessity of averting the consequences which may follow, 
and whose menace it would be already difficult or impossible to deny. The 
blood in wMch the French Revolution was steeped bears witness to tliis.” In 
what manner the emperor Alexander regarded the memoir presented by his 
aide-de-camp, and what fate overtook this production of his pen has 
remained unknown. 


P. D. Ivisselev was not the only nobleman who recognised the urgent 
necessity of the government’s occupjang itself with the peasant question. 
The following circumstance serves as a proof of this: in this same year, 
1816, many of the richest landowners of the government of St. Petersburg, 
knowing the emperor’s moral aspirations to better the lot of the peasant 
serfs, decided to turn them into obligatory settlers upon the basis of the then 
existing regu- 


‘ Mucli earlier, in 1807, tlie emperor had expressed himself to General 
Savarl upon this question in the following words : ” I want to bring the 
country out of the state of barbarism in which this traffic in men leaves it. I 
will say more — if civilisation were more advanced, I would abolish this 
slavery even if it were to cost me my head.” 
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lations. The act was drawn up and signed by sixty-five landowners; it only 
remained to take it to be ratified by the emperor, and for this purpose the 
general aide-de-camp J. V. Vasiltchikov was chosen. Those who had taken 
part in the signature of the act supposed that the emperor knew nothing of 
the meetings that had taken place on the occasion and were convinced that 
he would receive graciously a proposition, which was in accordance with 
his manner of thinking. But the emperor Alexander was aware of the 
determination of the nobles and hardly had Vasiltchikov, after requesting 
permission to present himself to his majesty, begun to speak of the matter, 
when Alexander, interrupting him, inquired: “To whom, in your opinion, 
does the legislative power belong in Russia?” And when Vasiltchikov 
rephed: “Without doubt to your imperial majesty as an autocratic emperor,” 
Alexander, raising his voice, said, ” Then leave it to me to promulgate such 
laws as I consider most beneficial to my subjects.” _ 


The emperor’s reply gave little hope of a favourable solution of this 
important question. In the then existing state of affairs, the matter could not 
avoid passing through the hands of Araktcheiev. This indeed actually 
happened. In February, 1818, before the departure of the emperor 
Alexander from Moscow for Warsaw to open the first Polish diet. Count 
Araktcheiev announced that his majesty had deigned to issue an edict for 
the liberation of landowners’ peasants from the condition of serfdom, with 
the stipulation that the edict should not in any of its measures be oppressive 
to the landowners, and especially that it should not present anything of a 
violent character in its accomplishment on the part of the government: but, 
on the contrary, that it should be accompanied by advantages for the 
landowners and awaken in them a desire to co-operate with the government 
m the abohtion of the conditions of serfdom in Russia, an abolition 
corresponding to the spirit of the times and the progress of education, and 
indispensable for the future tranquillity of the possessors of serfs. 


THE EMPEROR AND THE QUAKERS 


In 1814, at the time of the emperor Alexander’s stay in London, the fam- 
ous philanthropist Quakers, De Grelle de Mobillier,’ and Allen, had been 
inspired with the idea of taking advantage of a favourable occasion, and 
instilling into the minds of the allied sovereigns the conviction that the 
kingdom of Christ is a kingdom of justice and truth. With this object they 
first set off to visit the king of Prussia, who received them and praised the 
Quakers living in his dominions, but expressed his conviction that war is 
indispensable for the attainment of peace. The emperor Alexander showed 
them more sympathy; he visited a Quaker meeting and received a 
deputation. The emperor assured the Quakers that he was in agreement with 
the greater part of their opinions, and that although on account of his 
exceptional position his mode of action must be other than theirs, yet he 
was in umon with them in the spiritual worship of Christ. In taking leave of 
the Quakers, Alexander invited them to come to see him in Russia and said: 
“I bid you farewell as a friend and brother.” ,0,0 j * .lu 


Grelle and Allen arrived in St. Petersburg in November, 1818, during the 


‘ fitienne de GreUe MobiUier was born in France in 1760 and was brought 
up in tbe Roman Catholic faith At the beginning of the French Revolution 
he went to America and there entered the society of Friends or Quakers. He 
subsequently repeatedly visited Europe witn various philanthropic aims, 
mainly in order to strengthen the principles of a morally religious life 
amongst mankind, 
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emperor’s absence. They went to Prinee A. N. Galitzin, of whom Grelle 
wrote: “He is a man penetrated by a truly Christian spirit.” Gahtzin received 
the Quakers with an open heart and informed them that the emperor had 
sent him a letter telling him of their coming to Russia and requesting that 


they might be received as his friends. After various questions upon religious 
matters the Quakers, together with Prince Galitzin, gave themselves up to 
silent, inward meditation, and this method, writes Grelle, “ditl not appear at 
all unknown to the prince. Inspired by the love of Christ, we felt in 
ourseh’cs, after silent, heartfelt prayer, the beneficent moving of grace. In 
taking leave of the prince, he offered us free access to all that could interest 
us — to the prisons, to reformatory institutions, and to refuges for the 
poor.” 


Their visit to the St. Petersburg prisons deeply agitated the pious Quakers; 
accorcUng to Grelle’s observations, some of them were very dirty and 
overrun with vermin ; the odour was unbearable and the air contaminated to 
such a degree that it affected the heads and lungs of the visitors. The 
Quakers also inspected a few refuges and schools. 


On a subsequent evening the emperor Alexander received the Quakers 
alone. He called them his old friends, made them sit beside him on the sofa, 
and called to mind with inward emotion their interview in London in 1814, 
say-ing that it had given him the spirit of courage and firmness amidst all 
the difficult circumstances in which he was then placed. ” The emperor 
then,” writes Grelle, ” suggested to us some questions upon rehgious 
matters, thus showing his sincere desire to progress in the saving 
knowledge of truth. He further questioned us as to what we had seen and 
done in Russia. We took advantage of the opportunity to relate to him the 
distressing condition of the prisons; and/in particular we directed his 
attention to the wretched state of the prison in Abo, and told him about an 
unfortunate man who had been kept in irons there for nineteen years. The 
emperor was touched by our narrative and said, ‘Tliis ought not to be; it 
shall not occur again.” The Quakers also informed the emperor how deeply 
grieved they had been to see, upon inspecting one of the schools, that the 
pupils were given books to read that were pernicious to their morals; after 
which they showed him a specimen of extracts they had made from the 
Hoi}” Scriptures for the use of schools. The emperor remained WTapped in 
thought for a moment, and then turning to his companions, he observed : ” 
You have done precisely what I much desired. I have often thought that 
schools might serve as a powerful instrument for the furtherance of the 
kingdom of Christ, by leading the people to the knowledge of the Saviour 


Phosnicia, and in the same way the Italians were accustomed, as we are 
ourselves, to call the Canaanites Phoenicians. 


The country is well adapted to agriculture ; but above all the excellent 
harbours and the abundance of wood and metals are favourable to trade, 
which here, where the superabundance of the eastern continent stretches far 
into the Mediterranean Sea with its numerous islands and harbours, may 
have first started in all its importance to man. What courage, sagacity, and 
enthusiasm can contribute, the Phoenicians called into play to unite the East 
and West and give full development to commerce and what it involves, as 
navigation, manufacture, colonisation. At an incredibly early period we find 
them in Cyprus and Egypt, in Greece and Sicily, in Africa and Spain, and 
even in the Atlantic Ocean and the North Sea. The region of their 
commerce extends from Sierra Leone and Cornwall as far as the Malabar 
coast ; through their hands pass the gold and pearls of the East, the Tyrian 
purple, slaves, ivory, lion and panther skins from the interior of Africa, 
Arabian incense, the linen of Egypt, clay pottery and wines from Greece, 
Cyprian copper, Spanish silver, English tin, the iron of Elba. 


In contrast to the Indo-Germanic aptitude for political organisation, the 
Phoenicians, like all Aramaic nations, lacked the inspiring idea of self- 
governing freedom. In the best days of Sidon and Tyre, Phoenicia was the 
eternal apple of discord of the powers which rided on the Nile and the 
Euphrates, and was subject now to the Assyrians, now to the Egyptians. 
With half their force the Hellenic cities would have made themselves 
independent ; but the sharp-sighted men of Sidon calculated that the barring 
of the caravan routes towards the East or of the Egyptian harbours would be 
more costly than the heaviest tribute, and consequently they paid their taxes 
punctually to Nineveh or Memphis, as the case might be. 
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and when nothing else would serve, even fought the kings’ battles with their 
ships. 


and the principles of true piety. Send me as soon as possible all that you 
have succeeded in preparing.” 


The conversation then touched on Daniel Villers, also a Quaker, whom the 
emperor had called to St. Petersburg to drain the marshes ; Alexander said 
that he regarded his presence in Russia as a blessing to the people. ” It was 
not the draining of the marshes,” added the emperor, “nor any other 
material necessity that was the cause of my in\dting some of your ‘ friends 
to come here; no, I was guided by the v/ish that their true piety, their 
probity, and other virtues might serve as an example for my people to 
imitate.” 


c 


In conclusion the emperor said, ” Before we separate, let us try to spend 
some time in common prayer.” “We mllingly consented,” writes Grelle in 
regard to this matter, ” feehng that the Lord with his beneficent power was 
near us. Some time passed in silent, inward contemplation; our souls were 
humbled, and a Uttle later I felt within me the heavenly breathing of the 
spirit of prayer and compunction; enfolded by the spirit, I bent my knees 
before the greatness of God; the emperor knelt beside me. Amidst the 
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inward outpourings of the soul we felt that the Lord had consented to hear 
our prayers. After that we spent a Httle while longer in silence and then 
withdrew. In bidding us farewell the emperor expressed the desire to see us 
again before we left. We spent two hours with him.” 


After this remarkable aucHence, which so graphically expresses the 
religious-idealistic frame of mind of the emperor Alexander, the Quakers 
visited under the patronage of the widowed empress the female educational 
establishments, the yoimg pupils of wliich aroused much sympathy in them. 


Grelle found that some of them had hearts open for receiving evangelical 
inspiration. These visits were followed by the reception of the Quakers by 


the empress Marie Feodorovna. They told the empress that they were much 
pleased at the condition of the institutions under her patronage, but at the 
same time they could not be otherwise than grieved to see how little 
attention was paid in St. Petersburg, and in general throughout Russia, to 
the education of children of the lower classes ; they also spoke to the 
empress of the unsatisfactori-ness of the then existing prison 
accommodations for women, and indicated how advantageous it would be if 
the prisons were visited by women capable of instructing and conschng the 
unfortunate prisoners. The empress entirely agreed with these ideas. 


Soon the emperor again invited the Quakers to come and see him. ” He 
again received us in his private apartments,” writes Grelle, ” to which we 
were taken by a secret way, avoiding the guard and the court servants. 
Nobody seemed surprised to see us keeping our heads covered. The 
emperor, as before, received us with sincere affability. ^ He began by 
informing us that the chains in wliich we had seen the prisoners at Abo had 
been taken off, that the unfortunate man of whom we had told Um had been 
set at liberty, and that orders had been given that the other prisoners were to 
be better treated. He then asked us to relate to him openly all that we had 
noticed in the prisons during our stay in Russia. The governor-general 
(Count Miloradovitch) had informed him of the changes and improvements 
which he considered it advantageous to carry out in the gaols, and the 
emperor entirely approved of the changes that had already been made. He 
further told us that the widowed empress had spoken to him with pleasure 
of our visit to her; that she had taken to heart what we had said of the 
extreme neglect of the education of children of the poorer classes, and that 
she was occupying herself in searching for the most effectual measures of 
remedying this defect as soon as possible. The emperor added that he had 
named a certain sum of money to be used for 


Russian Priest 
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tho establishment of six schools for poor children in the capital, and that the 
children were to receive there a religious and moral education. He further 
told us that he had attentively jjerused the books we hafl prepared and was 
delighted with them; that if we had only come to Russia to do this, we had 
already accomplished a very important work, and that he intended to bring 
our books into use throughout all the schools of his empire.” 


Before their departure for Moscow the emperor receivetl his old friends a 
third time, and on this occasion he related to them various details of how he 
hatl himself been educated under the supervision of his grandmother, the 
empress Catherine. “The persons attached to me,” said he, “had some good 
qualities, but they were not believing Christians and therefore my primary 
education was not united with any profounil moral impressions; in 
accordance with the customs of our church, I was taught formally to repeat 
mornmg and evening certain prayers I had learned; but this habit, which did 
not in any wise satisfy the inward requirements of my religious feelings, 
soon wearied me. Meanwhile it happened more than once that, when I lay 
down to rest, I had a lively feeling in my soul of my sins, and of the various 
moral deficiencies of my mode of life; thus penetrated by heartfelt 
repentance I was moved by a desire to rise from my bed and in the silence 
of the night to throw myself upon my knees and with tears ask God for 
forgiveness and for strength to preserve greater watchfulness over myself in 
future. This contrition of heart continued for some time; but little by little, 
in the absence of moral support on the part of the persons who surrounded 
me, I began to feel more seldom and more feebly these salutary movings of 
grace. Sin, together with worldly distractions, began to reign more and 
more within my soul. Finally, in 1812, the Lord in his love and mercy, again 
called to me, and the former movings of grace were renewed with fresh 
strength in my heart. At that period a certain pious person’ advised me to 


take to reading the Holy Scriptures and gave me a Bible, a book which until 
then I had never had in my hands. I devoured the Bible finding that its 
words shed a new and never previously experienced peace in my heart, and 
satisfied the thirst of my soul. The Lord in his goodness granted me his 
Spirit to understand what I read; and to this inward instruction and 
enlightenment I owe all the spiritual good that I acquired by the reading of 
the divine Word ; this is why I look upon inward enlightenment or 
instruction from the Holy Ghost as the firmest support in the soul — savmg 
knowledge of God.” 


The emperor then related to his companions how deeply his soul was 
penetrated with the desire to abolish forever wars and bloodshed upon 
earth. “He said,” writes Grelle, “that he had passed many nights without 
Sleep in strained and intense deliberation as to how this sacred desire could 
be realised, and in deep grief at the thought of the innumerable calamities 
and misfortunes that are occasioned by war. At that time when his soul was 
thus bowed down in ardent prayer to the Saviour the idea arose in him of 
inviting the crowned heads to unite in one holy alliance, before the triljunal 
of which all future disagreements that should arise should be settled, instead 
of having recourse to the sword and to bloodshed. This idea took such 
possession of him that he got up from his bed, expounded his feelings and 
aspirations in writing with such liveliness and ardour that his intentions 
were subjected on the part of many to unmerited suspicion and 
misinterpretation — ‘Although/ added he with a sigh, ‘ ardent love for God 
and mankmd was 


[‘ Prince A. N. Qalitzin. ] 
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the sole motive that governed me.’ Thoughts of the formation of the Holy 
Alliance again arose in him during his stay in Paris. After we had spent 
some time in conversing on this important subject, the emperor said to us: 
‘And thus we part, in this world, but I firmly trust that we, being separated 
by space, will however remain by the goodness of the spirit of God forever 
united through inward spiritual fellowship, for in the kingdom of God there 
are no limitations of space. Now, before we part, I have one request to make 
to you: let us join in silent prayer and see if the Lord will not consent to 
manifest his gracious presence to us, as he did the last time.’ 


” We gladly consented to fulfil his desire. A solemn silence followed during 
which we felt that the Lord was amongst us ; our souls were reverently 


opened before him and he himself was working within us through his grace. 
Somewhat later, I felt, through the breathing of the love of Christ, the lively 
desire of saying a few words of approbation to our beloved emperor in 
order to encourage him to walk with firm steps in the Lord’s way and to put 
his whole trust, unto the end of his earthly journey ings, in the 
efficaciousness of the divine grace; in general I felt the necessity of 
guarding him from evil and strengthening him in his good intention of ever 
following the path of truth and righteousness. The words that I said 
produced a profound impression upon the emperor and he shed burning 
tears. Then our dear Allen, kneeling, raised a fervent prayer to God for the 
emperor and his people. The emperor himself fell on his knees beside him 
and remained a long while with us in spiritual outpourings before the Lord. 
Finally we solemnly and touchingly took leave of each other.” 


SECRET SOCIETIES UNDER ALEXANDER I 


After the year 1815, when the emperor Alexander already appeared as a 
weary martyr, inmiersed in mystic contemplation and wavering between the 
evergrowing influence of Count Araktcheiev and the convictions he had 
himself formed in the days of his youth, the events of 1812 were reflected 
in a totally different manner upon the movement of social ideas in Russia. 
The war of the fatherland was accompanied in Russia by an unusual rising 
of the spirit of the nation and a remarkable awakening of the public 
conscience. The continuation of the struggle with Napoleon beyond the 
frontiers of Russia had led Alexander’s troops to Paris. This enforced 
military exploit widened the horizon of the Russian people; they became 
acquainted with European maimers and customs, were in closer 
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contact with the current of European tliovight, and felt drawn towards 
poHtical judgment. It was quite natural that the Russian people should 
begin to compare the order of things in their own country with political and 
public organisation abroad. An unrestrainable impulse to criticise and 
compare was awakened; thenceforth it was difficult to become reconciled to 
the former status of Russian life and the traditional order of things. 


It will be asked what abuses presented themselves to the gaze of the 
Russian conquerors, who had liberated Europe, upon their return to their 
country. An entire absence of respect for the rights of the individual was 
patent; the forcible introduction of monstrous military settlements, the 
exploits of Magnitski and others of his kind in the department of public 
instruction were crying shames; and, finally, the cruelties of serfdom were 


in full activity. The subtile exactions which then prevailed in service at the 
front completed the development of general dissatisfaction amongst 
military circles. There is, therefore, nothing astonishing in the fact that the 
misfortunes which then weighed upon the Russian people should have 
found an answering call in the hearts of men who were at that time in the 
grip of a violent patriotic revival. 


The natural consequence of this joyless condition of affairs in Russia was a 
hidden protest, which led to the formation of secret societies. Under the 
then existing conditions there was no possibility of carrying on reformatory 
deliberations with the cognisance of the government. Thus a remarkable 
phenomenon was accomplished ; on the one hand Russian public thought 
was seeking for itself an issue and solution of the questions that oppressed 
it; while on the other the emperor Alexander, disenchanted with his former 
political ideals and standing at the head of the European reaction, had 
become the unexpected champion of aspirations which had nothing in com- 
mon with the ideas of which he had been the representative during the best 
period of his life. This circmnstance made a break in the interior life of 
Russia, which imperceptibly prepared the ground for events until then 
unprecedented in Russian history. ” What has become of liberalism ? ” is a 
question that one of the contemporaries of that epoch sets himself. “It seems 
to have vanished, to have disappeared from the face of the earth; everything 
is silent. And yet it is just at this instant that its hidden forces have begun to 
grow dangerous.” The time had come when secret societies were in full 
bloom. The masonic lodges, which had been allowed by the govermnent, 
had long since accustomed the Russian nobility to the form of secret 
societies. Officers’ circles, in which conversations were carried on about the 
wounds of Russia, the obduracy of the people, the distressing position of 
the soldier, the uidifference of society to the affairs of the country, 
imperceptibly changed into organised secret societies. 


It happened that yet another time the emperor Alexander expressed the 
conviction that the interior administration of Russia ought to be thought of, 
that it was necessary that means should be taken for remedying the evil; but 
the sovereign did not pass from words to deeds. In reference to this, the 
ideas expressed by Alexander to the governor of Penza, T. P. Lubianovski, 
on the occasion of his visit to that town in 1824 are worthy of attention. The 


emperor had inspected the second infantry corps there assembled ; the 
manoeuvres had deserved particular praise. Observing signs of weariness 
on the emperor’s face, Lubianovski ventured to remark that the empire had 
reason to complain of his majesty. 


““Wliy?” “You will not take care of yourself.” “You mean to say that I am 
tired?” replied the emperor. “It is impossible to look at the 
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troops without satisfaction; the men are good, faithful and excellently 
trained; we have gained no little glory through them. Russia has enough 
glory; she does not require more; it would be a mistake to require more. But 
when I think how little has been as yet done in the interior of the empire, 
then the thought lies on my heart like a ten-pound weight. That is what 
makes me tired.” 


The profoundly true thought that fell from the lips of the sovereign in his 
conversation with Lubianovski was not, however, put into application. At 
that period it was impossible to count upon the amendment of the state 
edifice through the administrations of the government. The dim figure of 
Araktcheiev had definitively succeeded in screening Russia from the gaze 
of Alexander, and his evil influence was felt at every step. Therefore in the 
main everything led to the sorrowful result that the emperor, as Viguel 
expressed it, was like a gentleman who, having grown tired of 
administering his own estate, had given it over entirely into the hands of a 
stern steward, being thus sure that the peasants would not become spoiled 
untler him. 


A few words remain to he said of the fate that overtook the secret societies 
after the closing of the Alliance of the Public Good. Benkendorf ‘s ‘ 
supposition that a new and more secret society would be formetl after this, 
which would act under the veil of greater seciu’ity, was actually justified. 
The more zealous members of the alliance only joined together more 


closely, and from its ruins arose two fresh alliances — the Northern and the 
Southern. 


The leaders of the Northern Alliance in the begmning were Muraviev and 
Turgeniev. Later on, in 1823, Kondratz Bileiev entered the society, of which 
he became the leader. The aspirations of the Northern Alliance were of a 
constitutional-monarchic character. In the Southern Alliance, chiefly 
composed of members of the second anny, the principal leader was the 
commander of the Viatka infantry regiment, Colonel Paul Pestel, son of the 
former governor-general of Siberia. Thanks to Pestel’s influence the 
Southern Alliance acquired a preponderating republican tendency; he 
occupied himself with the composition of a work which he called Russimi 
Truth, in which he expoimded his ideas on the reconstruction of Russia. 
Many members of this society inclined to the conviction that the death of 
the emperor Alexander and even the extermination of the entire imperial 
family were mdispensable to the successful realisation of their proposed 
undertakings; at any rate there is no doubt that conversations to this effect 
were carried on amongst the members of the secret societies. Soon the 
active propaganda of the members of the Southern Society called another 
society into existence — the Slavonic Alliance or the United Slavonians. In 
it was chiefly concentrated the radical element from the midst of the future 
Dekabrists. The members of this society proposed insane and violent 
projects and insisted chiefly on the speedy commencement of decisive 
action, giving only a secondary importance to deliberations on the 
constitutional form of govermiient. Sergei Nuraviev Apostol called them 
mad dogs chained. 


There yet remained a better means for strengthening the designs of the 
secret societies — this was to enter into relations with the Polish secret 
societies. Negotiations with the representative of the Polish patriotic 
alliance. Prince Tablonovski, were personally carried on by Pestel; but the 
details of this agreement are even now little known. Such was the 
dangerous and fruitless path into which many of the best representatives of 
thinking Russia were drawn: each year the crisis becamfe more and more 
inevitable; and 


‘ General-adjutant, cliief of the guards stafE. 


And as at home the Phoenician placidly endured the oppression of their 
masters, so abroad they were by no means inclined to exchange the peaceful 
ways of a commercial policy for one of conquest. Their colonies are 
factories; to them it was of more importance to take their wares from the 
natives and bring others to them than to acquire broad lands in distant 
countries and accomplish there the slow and difficult work of colonisation. 
They even avoided war with their competitors ; almost without resistance 
they allowed themselves to be driven out of Egypt, Greece, Italy, and in the 
great sea fights which were fought in early days for the dominion of the 
western Mediterranean, at Alalia and Cyme it was the Etruscans, not the 
Phoenicians, who bore the brunt of the battle against the Greeks. If, on 
occasion, competition could not be avoided, the matter was compromised as 
well as might be ; no attempt was ever made by the Phoenicians to conquer 
Ctere or Massalia. 


Still less, of course, were the Phoenicians inclined to wars of aggression. 
The sole instance in ancient times of their taking the offensive on the battle- 
field, was in the Sicilian expedition of the African Pliffinicians, which 
ended with the defeat of Himera by Gelo of Syracuse (480), and then it was 
only as obedient subjects of the great king and in order to avoid taking a 
share in the campaign against the eastern Hellenes, that they took the field 
against the Hellenes of the west, as their Syrian kinsmen, in the same year, 
had to submit to joining with the Persians in the battle of Salamis. 


This was not cowardice ; the navigation of unknown waters in armed 
vessels demands brave hearts, and the Phoenicians have often shown that 
such were to be found among them. Still less was it the want of persistence 
and individuality in the sense of nationality; rather have the Aramteans, 
with an obstinacy to which no Indo-Germanic people ever attained, and 
which to us of the West appears as either more or less than human, 
defended their nationality against all the seductions of Greek civilisation, as 
well as against aU the coercive force of both eastern and western despots, 
alike with the weapons of the spirit and with tiieir blood. It is the want of a 
political sense which, though co-existing with the liveliest racial feeling and 
the most faithful adherence to the mother-city, still characterises the 
essential nature of the Phoenicians. Freedom had no attractions for them, 
nor did they possess any lust of rule ; ” they dwelt careless,” says the Book 
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meanwhile the goAAernment became more decisivelj’ confirmed than ever 
in the pathway of reaction, thus indirectly giving greater power to secret 
revolutionary propaganda. 


Closing of the Masonic Lodges 


In August, 1822, a rescript was issued in the name of the minister of the 
interior, ordering the closing of all secret societies, under whatever name 
they might exist — masonic lodges or others — and forbidding their 
establishment in future. All members of these societies had to pledge 
them.selves not to form any masonic lodges or other secret societies in the 
future; and a declaration was required from all ranks of the army and from 
the civil service that neither soldiers nor officials should thenceforth belong 
to such organisations: ” If any person refuses to make such a pledge, he 
shall no longer remain in the service.” 


All the measures drawn up by the rescript of August were, however, put 
into effect only with regard to the closing of the masonic lodges. As to the 
secret societies, which had undoubtedly a political aim, they continued to 
develop in all tranquillity. “At that time,” writes a contemporary, ” there 
was a triple police in St. Petersburg — E namely, the governor general, the 
minister of the interior, and Count Araktcheiev; but that it did not bring 
forth any advantages is proved by the events of 1825.” 


According to the remarks of the same contemporary, card-playing had then 
spread in St. Petersburg society to an incredible degree. ” Certainly in 
ninety houses out of a hundred they play,” writes Danilevski, ” and 
although the circle of my acquaintances has become very vast this year and 
I go out a great deal yet I never see people doing anything else than playing 
at cards. If one is invited to an evening party, it means cards, and I have 
hardly made my bow to the hostess before I find the cards in my hand. 
When one is asked out to dinner one sits down to whist before the meal is 
served. Card-playing occupies not only elderly people but young ones also. 
I think this has arisen partly from a defect in education which is in general 
observable in Russia — for when education finishes at seventeen, what 
store of ideas and knowledge, what passion for science can one expect to 
find in adults? This condition is further exaggerated by the fact tliat all 
political matters are banished from conversation: the government is 
suspicious, and spies are not unfrequently to be met with in society. The 
greater part of them are, however, known; some belong to old noble 
families, are decorated with orders, and wear chamberlains’ keys.” 


The closing of the masonic lodges called forth the following deliberations 
from Danilevski: “As far as I know, masonry had no other object in Russia 
beyond benevolence and providing an agreeable way of passing time. The 
closing of the lodges deprived us of the only places where we assembled for 
anything else besides card-playing, for we have no society where cards do 
not constitute the principal or rather the only occupation. We are as yet so 
unversed in political matters that it is absurd for the government to fear that 
such subjects would furnish conversation at the masonic lodges. With us, 
notable persons have rarely been masons; at least none such have visited 
our lodge, which is usually full of people of the middle class, officers, civil- 
service employees, artists, a very few merchants, and a large percentage of 
literary— men.” ft 


These of course are the words of a partisan and must be taken with a certain 
allowance. The same remark applies with full force to the testimony 
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of the historian Turgeniev, whose association with the secret unions has 
already been mentioned, and whose comments on the subject, despite a 
certain bias, are full of interest. Turgeniev is speaking of the period just 
following that in which the government had taken action against the 
societies.” 


Turgeniev’s Comment on the Secret Societies. 


The government contributed much [he declares] by its suspicions and 
precautions, to strengthen the reports which were afloat concerning secret 
societies: to them all was suspect. A species of insurrection having broken 
out in a regiment of the guards, of which the emperor was head, the 
government thought they could trace it to the action of some society, 
whereas it was caused by the brutal and ridiculous conduct of a new colonel 


they had placed in command. That such was their conviction there was no 
doubt, because two of the officers of the insurrectionary companies were 
traduced before a council of war, and condemned, not only without any 
proof but with no specification of the crime or fault with which they were 
charged, whereas in reality neither the one nor the other officer had ever 
belonged to a secret society. 


A rash Englishman took it into his head to go round the world and publish 
an account of his travels. He arrived at St. Petersburg, went over Rus-sia, 
and thence to Siberia. There he was taken for a spy, and soon an order came 
from St. Petersburg to conduct him to the frontier. Even pious Protestant 
missionaries, propagating with their accustomed zeal Christian morals 
among savage peoples, were suspected by the government. They were 
hindered in the holy warfare they desired to carry on in the farthest and 
least civilised regions of the empire. The powers only saw in them 
emissaries of European liberalism. 


The public for their part did not fail to take appearances for reality. That is 
the common propensity of the crowd in every country. How many times, 
before and after this epoch, might not men have been seen addressing 
themselves to those who were supposed to be at the head of such societies, 
and insistantly asking to be admitted. In the army subalterns thus addressed 
their chiefs, and old generals sought their young subordinates to obtain the 
same favour. It might have been said with equal truth to both parties that no 
secret societies existed. Men’s minds, however, were all on the strain for 
political events. It was thought that some great change was to come soon, 
and everyone wanted to get an inkling of it. Restless curiosity was not the 
worst of the inconveniences caused to such associations. Doubtless, the evil 
was less due to societies than to persons who judged them after their deceit- 
ful appearances. Perhaps it was the fault of the political order which made 
secret societies necessary or, at any rate, inevitable; but it was nevertheless 
a serious matter which only publicity could remedy. The strong energy of a 
free man would advantageously replace the trickery and restlessness of a 
slave. 


However, at the epoch of which we now speak, individuals were able to 
agitate in various ways, but without the least result. But if such a thing as an 


organised secret society did exist, how is it I did not know of it — I who 
knew many of those called liberals? I will give convincing proof of what I 
here maintain; I quote the words of Pestel, a man sent to the scaffold by the 
government not because he had committed some political crime but because 
he was considered as the most influential of those who were supposed to 
belong to secret associations. Pestel was in St. Petersburg just as my depar- 
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ture was decided on. He came to see me and spoke with regret of the 
dissolution of the Bien Public Society. “As for us “(the 2nd army), he said, 
” we have not observed the dissolution. It would be too disheartening. We 
are believed to be strong and numerous; I encourage the delusion. What 
would be said were it known that we are but five or si.\ who form the 
association? ” He ended by advising me to renounce my journey, or, at any 
rate to return as soon as possible and take up the abandoned work again. ” I 
see quite well,” he said, ” there is absolutely nothing left here of the old 
society, but at your house and a few others one can always believe in the 
existence of the society. Your departure will weaken this belief.” 


I explained that my health forced me to leave my affairs, and that, 
furthermore, I had little faith in the efficacy of secret societies. He seemed 
impressed by my reasoning and even agreed that I might be right on this 
last point. 


His attention was much occupied with certain social theories that he and 
some of his friends had formulated. They thought to find in me one 
proselyte more. But they were disappointed, and Pestel was much surprised 
and disconcerted. These theories, which so many ardent imaginations had 
adopted, were no doubt excellent in intention, but they hardly promised 
great results. The genius, or something akin to it, in a Fourier, the zeal of an 
Owen, the uto-pianism of many others, might make proselytes and excite 
admiration; but the dreams of such men remained but dreams although they 
sometimes touched on the sublime. Only, in default of possible realisation, 


these theories might help humanity by directing the attention and effort of 
serious men towards certain things of which they had sufficiently 
appreciated the importance and utility. But to ensure that result more 
imagination was required. One of the fundamental points in the theory of 
Pestel and his friends was a universal distribution of territory, its cultivation 
to be determined by a supreme authority. At least they wanted to divide vast 
crown lands among those who had no property. What Elizabeth had 
guaranteed to all Englishmen — the right of being supported by the poor 
rates in default of other means of subsistance — they wanted to guarantee 
by means of the possession or at least the enjoyment of a certain quantity of 
land free for cultivation. 


I tried to the best of my power to refute their arguments. It was not easy. 
The refutation of certain theories is difficult, and there are some whose very 
absurdity makes them unassailable. At last I came to think that Pestel and 
his friends were far more discontented with my opposition to their social 
theories thaa with my opinions on secret societies.*/ 


A Tatar Woman 
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LITERARY ACTIVITY OF THE PERIOD 


The awakening of the Russian spirit was not manifested in political 
conspiracies alone. In science, in letters, and in art the reign of Alexander 
was an epoch of magnificent achievement. The intellectual like the liberal 
movement no longer bore the exotic and superficial character that had been 
apparent during the reign of Catherine; it penetrated to the deepest layers of 
society, gained constantly in power and extent, carried away the middle 
classes, and was propagated in the remotest provinces. The movement 
started in 1801 had not yet ceased, although the government failed to 
support the efforts it had itself aroused, and Alexander, embittered and 
disillusioned, had come to mistrust all intellectual manifestations. The 
increased severity of the censorship had not availed to prevent the 
formation of learned societies; literary journals and reviews continued to 
multiply. 


During this period the Besieda, a literary club representing the classical 
tendencies, was formed, and the romanticists, Jukovski, Dachkov, Ouvarov, 
Pushkin, Bludov, and Prince Viazemski founded the Arzamas. At St. 
Petersburg appeared the Northern Post, the St. Petersburg Messenger, the 
Northern Messenger, the Northern Mercury, tlie Messenger of Zion, the 
Beehive, and the Democrat, in which latter Kropotkov inveighed against 
French customs and ideas, and in the Funeral Orison of my Dog Balabas 
congratulated the worthy animal on never having studied in a imiversity, or 
read Voltaire. 


Literary activity was, as usual, greatest at Moscow, where Karamzine was 
editing the European Messenger, Makarov the Moscoiv Mercury, and 
Glinka the Russian Messenger. In his journal Glinka endeavoured to excite 
a national feeling by first putting the people on their guard against all 
foreign influence, but more particularly that of France, and then arming 
them against Napoleon, teaching them the doctrine of self-immolation, and 
letting loose the furies of the ” patriotic war.” Wlien the Russian Messenger 
went out of existence after the completion of its task, the Son of the Soil, 
edited by de Gretch, took up the same work and carried the war against 
Napoleon beyond the frontiers. “Taste in advance,” it cried to the 
conqueror, “the immortality that you deserve; learn now the curses that 


posterity will shower on your name! You sit on your throne in the midst of 
thunder and flame as Satan sits in hell surrounded by death, devastation, 
and fire! ” Tlie Russian Invalide was founded in 1813 for the benefit of 
wounded and infirm soldiers. Even after the war-fever had somewhat 
subsided, and considerations less hostile to France were occupying the 
public mind, the literary movement still continued. 


Almost all the writers of the day took part in the crusade against Gallo- 
mania and the belief in Napoleon’s omnipotence. Some had fought in the 
war against France and their writings were deeply tinged with patriotic 
feeling. Krilov, whose fables rank him not far below La Fontaine, wrote 
comedies also. In the School for Young Ladies and the Milliner’ s Shop he 
ridiculed the exaggerated taste for everything French. Besides his classical 
tragedies Ozerov wrote Dmitri Donskoi, in which he recalled the struggles 
of Russia against the Tatars, and in a measure foretold the approaching 
conflict with a new invader. In the tragedy named after Pojarski, the hero of 
1812, Kriu-kovski made allusions of the same order. The poet Jukovski put 
in verse the exploits of the Russians against Napoleon in 1806 and 1812, 
and Rostoptchin did not await the great crisis before opening out on the 
French the vials of his wrath. 
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Viewed in general, the literature of Alexander’s period marked the passage 
from the imitation of ancient writers and French classicists to the imitation 
of French and English masterpieces. The Besieda and the Arzamas were the 
headquarters of two rival armies which carried on in Russia a war similar to 
that waged in Paris by romantic and classical schools. Schiller, Goethe, 
Byron, and Shakespeare were as much the fashion in Russia as in France, 
and createtl there as close an approach to a literary scandal. While Ozerov, 
Batiuchkov, and Derjavine upheld the traditions of the old school, Jukovski 
gave to Russia a translation of Schiller’s Joan of Arc and of Byron’s 
Prisoner of Chilian; and Pushkin published Ruslan and Liudmilla, the 


Prisoner of the Caucasus, Eugene Oni/gin, the poem Poltava, and the 
tragedy Boris Godunov. 


As in France the romantic movement had been accompanied by a brilliant 
revival of historical studies, so in Russia a fresh impulse was given to 
letters, and dramatists and novelists were inspired with a taste for national 
subjects by Karamzin’s History of the Russian Empire, a work remarkable 
for eloquence and charm [as our various extracts testify] though deficient in 
critical insight. Schlotzer had recently edited Nestor, the old annalist of 
Kiev and father of Russian history./ 


Alexander I as a Patron of Literature 


Protection and encouragement were shown to literature by Alexander I. 
Storck’ writes as follows: ” Rarely has any ruler shown such 
encouragement to literature as Alexander I. The remarkable literary merits 
of persons in the government service are rewarded by rises in the official 
ranks, by orders and pensions, whilst writers who are not in the government 
service and whose literary productions come to the knowledge of the 
emperor not unfrequently receive presents of considerable value. Under the 
existing conditions of the book trade, Russian authors cannot always count 
on a fitting recompense for large scientific works, and in such cases the 
emperor, having regard to these circumstances, sometimes grants the 
authors large sums for the publication of their works. Many writers send 
their manuscripts to the emperor, and if only they have a useful tendency he 
orders them to be printed at the expense of the cabinet and then usually 
gives the whole edition to the author.” 


In view of the desire manifested by Karamzin to devote his labours to the 
composition of a full history of the Russian Empire, the emperor by a ukase 
of the 31st of October, 1803, bestowed upon him the title of historiographer 
and a yearly pension of 2,000 rubles. 


During the reign of the emperor Paul, Alexander, in a letter to Laharpe 
dated September 27th, 1797, expressed his conviction of the necessity of 
translating useful books into the Russian language, in order ” to lay a 
foundation by spreading knowledge and enlightenment in the minds of the 
peo-ple.” When he came to the throne, Alexander did not delay in 


of Judges, ” after the manner of the Sidonians, quiet and secure,” and in 
possession of riches. 


Amongst all the Phoenician settlements none throve more quickly nor more 
securely than those which the Tyrians and Sidonians had founded on the 
south coast of Spain and in the north of Africa, in regions where neither the 
arm of the great king, nor the dangerous rivalry of the Grecian sailors had 
reached, but where the natives stood face to face with the foreigners as the 
Indians to the Europeans in America. 


Amongst the numerous and flourishing cities on these shores one was 
preeminent, the ” New City ” of Karthada, or, as the westerns called it, 
Karchedon, or Carthage. Though not the earliest settlement of the 
Phoenicians in this region, and perliaps originally a city standing under the 
protection of the neighbouring Utica, the oldest Phoenician city in Libya, 
she soon outstripped her neighbour and even the mother-country, owing to 
the incomparable advantages of her position and the eager activity of her 
inhabitants. She stood not far from the (former) estuary of the Bagradas 
(Mejerda) 
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which flows through the richest grain-bearing district of North Africa on a 
fertile elevation of the soil, which is even now set with villas and covered 
with olive and orange groves, and Avhich sinking gently towards the plain 
ends on the sea side in a promontory encircled by the waves. Situated near 
the centre of the Gulf of Tunis, the greatest haven of North Africa, where 
that beautiful stretch of water offers the best anchorage for large ships and 
the most excellent springs gush close to the shore, this place is so peculiarly 
favourable to agriculture and commerce and the connection between the 
two, that not only did the Tyrian settlement there become the first 
commercial city of the Phoenicians, but in Roman times also, Carthage, 
though scarcely restored, became the third city in the empire, and even to- 
day under no very favourable conditions a flourishing town of a hundred 


accomplishing the intention he had already formed when he was czarevitch, 
and actually during the epoch of reforms a multitude of translations of 
works appeared, which had the evident object of inspiring interest in social, 
economic, and political questions and of communicating to Russian society 
the latest word of western science upon such questions. 


In the establishment of the ministries the question of censorship was not 
overlooked; it was transferred to the ministry of public instruction. In 
consequence of this arrangement a special statute was issued (July 9th, 
1804), “not in order to place any restraint,” as is stated in the minister’s 
report, 
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” upon the freedom of thought and of writing, but solely so as to take 
requisite measures against the abuse of such freedom.” The entire statute 
contained forty-seven paragraphs — a circumstance worthy of attention if 
we take into consideration the fact that the censorship statute presented in 
the year 1826 by A. S. Shishkov had grown to 230 paragraphs. According 
to the statute of Alexander I the censorship was designed chiefly to ” 
furnish society with books and works contributing to the true enlightenment 
of minds and to the formation of moral qualities, and to remove books and 
works of contrary tendencies.” The censorship was entrusted to the 
university, constituting in its general jurisdiction the then newly organised 
department of the ministry of public instruction, which had the chief 
direction of schools. The basis of the functions of the censorship thus 
constituted was found in the three provisions following: 


(1) Watchfulness that in the books and periodicals published, and in the 
pieces represented on the stage ” there shall be nothing against religion, the 
government, morality, or the personal honour of any citizen.” (2) Care that 
in the prohibition of the publication or issue of books and works the 
committee shall be ” guided by a wise indulgence, setting aside all biased 
interpretation of the works or of any part of them which might seem to 


merit prohibition; and wisdom to remember that when such parts seem 
subject to any doubt or have a double meaning, it is better to interpret them 
in the manner most favourable to the author than to prosecute him.” (3) A 
discreet and wise investigation of truths concerning faith, mankind, the 
position of the citizen, the law, and all branches of the administration, are to 
be treated by the censorship not only in the most lenient manner, but should 
enjoy entire liberty of publication, as contributing to the progress of 
enlightenment.” 


Such was the aspect of the censorship and statute which remained 
unchanged for more than twenty years, that is during the whole reign of the 
emperor Alexander. It was only from the year 1817, from the establishment 
of the ministry of public worship and of public instruction, that the 
censorship acquired a particularly irksome tendency which was in 
opposition to the liberal spirit of the statute: the most complete intolerance, 
fanaticism, and captiousness, which had been absent at the commencement 
of Alexander’s reign, then made their appearance. 


In January, 1818 the emperor Alexander came for a short time to St. 
Petersburg, and Karamzin took advantage of his stay in order to present to 
him the eight volumes of the History of the Russian Empire which he had 
just published. ” He received me in his private apartments, and I had the 
happiness of dining with him,” wrote Karamzin to his friend I. I. Dmitriev. 
” On the 1st of February my History of the Russian Empire was on sale; the 
edition was of three thousand copies, and in spite of the high price at which 
the work was sold (55 rubles, paper money, per copy), a month later not a 
copy was left at the booksellers.” ” 


FAILURE OF THE POLISH EXPERIMENT 


The constitution granted to Poland in 1815, based the government on a 
tripartite division of power; the three estates of the realm being the king, a 
senate, and a house of representatives — the latter two being comprehended 
under the name of a diet. The executive was vested in the king, and in 
functionaries by him appointed. The crown was hereditary; it was the 
prerogative of the king to declare war, convoke, prorogue, or dissolve the 
diet. He was empowered to appoint a viceroy, who, unless a member of the 
royal 
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family, was to be a Pole. The king or viceroy was assisted by a council of 
state and five responsible ministers, their several departments being 
instruction, justice, interior and police, war, finance. These five ministers 
were subordinate to the president of the council. Considering the 
exhaustion, humiliation, and misery to which Poland had been reduced, 
such a constitution was apparently a great boon, for it guaranteed civil, 
political, and religious freedom; but by the very nature of things it was 
foredoomed to destruction. 


The first Polish diet assembled at Warsaw on the 27th of March, 1818. The 
grand duke Constantine, commander-in-chief of the Polish army, was 
elected a deputy by the faubourg of Praga, and during the session was 
obliged to renounce his privilege as a senator, because, by the terms of the 
constitution, no person could sit in both houses. He was elected by a major- 


HonsE OF THE Romanov Czars 


ity of 103 votes to 6, an evident proof that the new reign had excited the 
liveliest hopes. The emperor arrived at Warsaw on the 13th of March; he 
devoted himself laboriously to the examination of state affairs, and on the 
27th he opened the diet in person with a speech in the French language. He 
said, ” the organisation which existed in vigorous maturity in your country 
permitted the instant establishment of what I have given you, by putting 
into operation the principles of those liberal institutions which have never 
ceased to be the object of my solicitude, and whose salutary influence I 
hope by the aid of God to disseminate through all the countries which He 
has confided to my care. Thus you have afforded me the means of showing 
my country what I had long since prepared for her, and what she shall 
obtain when the elements of a work so important shall have attained their 
necessary development.” 


There is no reason to doubt that Alexander cherished these intentions in his 
own sanguine but impractical way. . The enfranchisement of the serfs of 
Esthonia, undertaken in 1802 and completed in 1816, and that of the serfs 
of Courland in 1817, exhibit the same principles. And when in 1819 the 
deputies of the Livonian nobility submitted to the approbation of the 
emperor a plan to pursue the same course with the serfs of their province, 
the following 
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was his remarkable reply: ” I am delighted to see that the nobility of 
Livonia have fulfilled my expectations. You have set an example that ought 
to be imitated. You have acted in the spirit of our age, and have felt that 
liberal principles alone can form the basis of the people’s happiness.” 


” Such,” says Schnitzler, ” was constantly, during nearly twenty years, the 
language of Alexander. He deeply mourned the entire absence of all 
guarantees for the social well-being of the empire. His regret was marked in 
his reply to Madame de Stael, when she complimented him on the 
happiness of his people, who, without a constitution, were blessed with 
such a sovereign: ‘ I am but a lucky accident.’ ” After 1815 he was no 
longer even that. 


A year had hardly elapsed from the time when Alexander had addressed the 
words we have quoted to the diet at Warsaw, ere the Poles began to 
complain that the constitution was not observed in its essential provisions; 
that their viceroy Zaionczek had but the semblance of authority, whilst all 
the real power was in the hands of the grand duke Constantine, and of 
Novosiltzov the Russian commissioner. The bitterness of their discontent 
was in proportion with the ardour of their short-lived joy. Russian 
despotism reverted to its essential conditions; the liberty of the press was 
suspended; and in 1819 the national army was dissolved. On the other hand, 
the spirit of opposition became so strong in the diet, that in 1820, a measure 
relating to criminal procedure, which was pressed forward with all the force 
of government influence, was rejected by a majority of 120 to 3. 
Thenceforth there was nothing but mutual distrust between Poland and 
Russia. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROJECTS 


The institutions which Alexander had given to Poland worked no happy 
results, and those which he designed for Russia would have been little 
better. He failed to accomplish even the good which he might have effected 
without organic changes. But he felt himself arrested by innumerable 
difficulties. He often wanted instruments to carry out his will, oftener still 
the firmness to support them against court cabals. The immense distances to 
be traversed, which, according to Custine, the emperor Nicholas feels to be 
one of the plagues of his empire, presented the same obstacle to Alexander. 
Again, his desire to exercise European influence distracted his attention 
from his proper work at home, and the empire sank back into its old routine. 
Discouraged at last, and awakening as he grew older from some of the 
illusions of his youth, he gave way to indolence more and more. He saw 
himself alone, standing opposed to an immense festering corruption; in 
despair he ceased to struggle against it; and in the latter portion of his reign 
he grievously neglected the care of his government. 


The helm thus deserted by the pilot passed into the hands of General 
Araktcheiev, a shrewd, active man, devoted to business, perhaps also well- 
intentioned, but a Russian of the old school, without the necessary 
enlightenment, without political probity — arbitrary, imperious, and 
enthralled by qualities and notions inimical to progress; governed, 
moreover, by unworthy connections of a particular kind. Under the rule of 
Araktcheiev the censorship became more severe than ever. Foreign books 
were admitted with difficulty, and were subject to tyrannical restrictions; 
many professors of the new university of St. Petersburg were subjected to a 
despotic and galling inquisition; others were required most rigidly to base 
their course of instructions upon a programme printed and issued by the 
supreme authority. Free-ALEXANDEE I, MYSTIC AND 
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masonry was suppressed. Foreign travellers were surrounded with trouble- 
some and vexatious formalities. Many rigorous regulations, which had been 
long disused and almost forgotten, were revived. In short, Araktcheiev 


exercised with intolerable severity a power which he derived from a master 
who carried gentlene.ss to an extreme of weakness — who loved to discuss 
the rights of humanity, and whose heart bled for its sufferings. 


THE MILITARY COLONIES (1819 A.D.) 


It was by the advice of Araktcheiev that military colonies were established 
in Russia in 1819. The system was not new, for Austria had already adopted 
it on some of her frontiers; but its introduction into Russia was a novelty 
from which great results were expected, and which neighbouring states 
regarded with much uneasiness. The plan was to quarter the soldiers upon 
the crown-peasants, build military villages according to a fixed plan, 
apportion a certain quantity of field to every house, and form a statute- 
book, according to which these new colonies should be governed. The plan 
at once received the approbation of the czar. It was the intention of 
Araktcheiev, by means of these colonies, to reduce the expense entailed by 
the subsistence of the army, and to compel the soldier to contribute to his 
own maintenance by cultivating the soil; to strengthen the ranks by a 
reserve picked from among the crown-peasants, equal in number to the 
colony of soldiers; to furnish the soldier with a home, in which his wife and 
children might continue to dwell when the exigencies of war called him 
away; and to increase the population, and with it the cultivation of the soil, 
in a land where hands only are wanting to change many a Steppe into a 
garden, many a scattered village into a thriving town. 


Russian colonies were thus established in the governments of Novgorod, 
Mohilev, Kharkov, Kiev, Podolia, and Ivherson; that is to say, in the 
neighbourhood of Poland, Austria, and Turkey. Political and military 
considerations had combined to fix the choice of localities for these 
colonies. In consequence of the vast dimensions of the Russian Empire, 
troops raised in the north and west can only reach the southern provinces 
after long intervals; and if, on any emergency, Russia should wish to 
concentrate a large part of her forces in the neighbourhood of the southern 
and western frontiers, such a concentration, it was thought, would be 
greatly facilitated by the fact of mihtary colonies, with a large population, 
being already on the spot. The villages destined for the reception of military 


colonies were all to be inhabited by crown-peasants; these people were now 
relieved from the duties they had been accustomed to pay to the 
government, in consideration of their quartering men in their houses. All 
peasants more than fifty years of age were selected to be so-called head 
colonists, or master-colonists. Every master-colonist received forty acres of 
land, for which he had to maintain a soldier and his family, and to find 
fodder for a horse, if a corps of cavalry happened to be quartered in the 
village. The soldier, on his part, was bound to assist the colonist in the 
cultivation of his field and the farm labours generally, whenever his military 
duties did not occupy the whole day. The soldier, who in this way became 
domiciliated in the family, received the name ” military peasant.” The 
officers had the power of choosing the soldiers who were to be quartered 
upon the master-colonists. If the colonist had several sons, the oldest 
became his adjunct; the second was enrolled among the reserve; the third 
might become a military peasant; the others were enrolled 
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as colonists or pupils. Thus, in the new arrangements, two entirely different 
elements were fused together, and one population was, so to speak, 
engrafted upon another. 


The labour of these agricultural soldiers is of course dependent upon the 
will of the officers, for they can only attend to agricultural work when freed 
from military duty. The man himself continues half peasant, half soldier, 
until he has served for five-and-twenty years, if he be a Russian, or twenty 
years if he be a Pole. At the expiration of this time he is at liberty to quit the 
service, and his place is filled up from the reserve. Beside the house of each 
master-colonist stands another dwelling constructed in exactly the same 
manner, and occupied by the reserve-man, who may be regarded as a 
double of the soldier. He is selected by the colonel of the regiment from 
among the peasants, and is generally a son or relation of the master- 
colonist. The reserve-man is instructed in all the duties appertaining to the 
soldier’s profession, and is educated in every particular, so that he may be 


an efficient substitute. If the agricultural soldier dies, or falls in battle, his 
reserve-man immediately takes his place. The colonist now takes the place 
of the reserve-man, who in his turn is succeeded by the pupil. The master- 
colonist, peasant-soldier, and reserve-man, may all choose their wives at 
pleasure, and they are encouraged to marry. The women, on the other hand, 
are allowed to marry within the limits of their colony, but not beyond it. 
The sons of the master-colonists, soldiers, or reserve-men, between the ages 
of thirteen and seventeen, are called ” cantonists.” They are drilled like 
soldiers, and occasionally attend schools. The children between the ages of 
eight and thirteen visit the school of the village in which their parents dwell, 
and are exercised in the use of arms on alternate days. Like the cantonists, 
they wear uniforms, and are looked upon as future soldiers. All male 
children are sent to school, where, by the method of reciprocal education, 
they are taught to read, write, and cipher, alternately with their military 
studies. They are taught to recite a kind of catechism, setting forth the 
duties of the soldier; they learn the use of the sabre; are practised in riding, 
and, when they have attained the age of seventeen years, are mustered in the 
headquarters of the regiment, and divided into corps, those who distinguish 
themselves by attention and diligence being appointed officers. The several 
component parts of a colony are as follows: 


1. The head colonist — the master of the house and possessor of the estate. 
2. His assistant, who joins him in the cultivation of his farm. 3. The military 
peasant, who likewise takes part in agricultural labour. 4. The reserve-man, 
who supplies the place of the soldier in case of need. 5. The cantonist, 
between the ages of thirteen and seventeen. 6. The boys, from eight to 
thirteen years old. 7. Male children under the age of eight years. 8. The 
female population. 9. The invalids. 


The colonies in the south of Russia comprise 380 villages in the provinces 
of Kherson, Kharkov, and lekaterainoslav. The crown has here 30,000 
peasants. Every village contains two or three squadrons, according to its 
size; thus they contain altogether 80,000 men. These military districts, as 
the regions are called in which the colonies occur, are so strictly divided 
from the remaining portions of the provinces, that no man can enter them 
without a special passport, granted by the military authorities. Their 
constitution is entirely military, even the postal service being executed by 


soldiers. At every station a subaltern receives the order for post-horses and 
inspects it; another soldier harnesses the horses; a third greases the wheels; 
and a fourth mounts the box as coachman. As soon as the military coat 
appears in sight, every 
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peasant on the highroad stops, plants his hands stiffly against his sides, and 
stands in a military attitude of “attention.” 


The laws are administered in the first instance by a detachment from every 
squadron, one of the officers acting as president. From the decision of this 
tribunal an appeal can be made to the regimental council, which is 
composed of the colonel, two captains, and six deputies from among the 
colonists. The judgments of this court are laid before the commandant-in- 
chief of the colonies, against whose decision neither soldiers nor colonists 
may protest, officers alone having the privilege of appealing to the emperor. 
In the headquarters of every regiment a copy of the code of laws is kept, 
and in most military villages churches are to be found, where a priest, who 
belonged to the church before the village was transformed into a military 
colony, performs the service. 


The success of the military colonies in Russia fell far short of the 
expectations of their founders. To the unfortunate crown serfs they brought 
an intolerable aggravation of their wretchedness, by making them feel their 
slavery even in their aomes and their domestic affections. The consequence 
was seen in the madness of their revenge on several occasions when they 
broke out into rebellion, as for instance at Novgorod, in 1832. ” Nothing,” 
says Dr. Lee, ” could be sold without the knowledge of the officers in these 
military colonies. It is said that when a hen lays an egg, it is necessary to 
make an entry of the fact in a register kept for this and other equally 
important purposes. I was told that when a priest was speaking to some of 
these peasants about the punishments of hell, they answered they dreaded 


and fifty thousand inhabitants still exists. The agricultural, mercantile, and 
industrial prosperity of a city in such a position and witli such inhabitants 
explains itself ; but we need some answer to the question as to how this 
settlement developed a political power such as no other Phoenician city 


Before the stream of Hellenic migration which was pouring itself westward 
in unrestrained flood, which had already thrust the Phcenicians from Greece 
itself and from Italy, and was preparing to do the like in Sicily, Spain, and 
even Libya, the Phcenicians were compelled to make some kind of stand if 
they did not wish to be utterly annihilated. Here, where they had to do with 
Greek merchants and not with the Great King, it was not enough for them to 
submit in order to be allowed to carry on their trade and industry in the old 
fashion, in return for the payment of a tax. Cyrene and Massalia had already 
been founded ; already the whole east of Sicily was in the hands of the 
Greeks ; it was high time for the Phcsnicians to make resistance in earnest. 
The Carthaginians assumed the task ; in long and obstinate wars they set a 
bound to the encroachment of the Cyrenseans, and Hellenism was unable to 
establish itself west of the desert of Tripoli. Moreover, the Phosnician 
settlements in the west of Sicily defended themselves against the Greeks 
with Carthaginian help, and gladly and voluntarily added themselves to the 
dependants of the powerful kindred cit}-. These important successes, which 
belong to the second century of the town, and which saved the southwestern 
portion of the Mediterranean to the Phoenicians, of themselves gave the city 
which had won them the hegemony of the nation and at the same time an 
altered political position. Carthage was no longer a mere merchant city ; she 
aimed at the supremacy over Lydia and over a portion of the Mediterranean 
Sea because she was compelled to do so. 


It was probably the after effect of these foreign successes which first 
induced the Carthaginians to pass from the position of tenants and 
occupants by concession to that of actual owners and conquerors. In the 
300th year of Rome the Carthaginians seem to have first freed themselves 
from the payment of ground-rent, which they had hitherto been obliged to 
deliver to the natives. Thus it became possible to cultivate the soil on a 
large scale for themselves. Even as landowners, the Phoenicians had always 


them not, because a worse hell than that in which they were doomed to pass 
their whole lives here, could not possibly exist. 


“The military colonies,” Lee continues, “please one at first sight from the 
order and cleanliness everywhere prevailing in them; but their population is 
said to be wretched in the highest degree. When the emperor Alexander was 
here, some years ago, he went round visiting every houoe; and on every 
table he found a dinner prepared, one of the principal articles of which 
consisted of a young pig roasted. The prince Volkhonski suspected there 
was some trick, and cut off the tail of the pig and put in his pocket. On 
entering the next house the pig was presented, but without the tail, upon 
which Prince Volkhonski said to the emperor, ‘ I think this is an old friend.’ 
The emperor demanded his meaning, when he took out the tail from his 
pocket and applied it to the part from which it had been removed. The 
emperor did not relish the jest, and it was supposed this piece of pleasantry 
led to his disgrace. A more effectual, though bold and dangerous method of 
exposing to the emperor the deceptions carried on throughout the military 
colonies under Count Araktcheiev could not have been adopted than that 
which Prince Volkhonski had recourse to on this occasion. From that time 
Count Araktcheiev became his bitter enemy.” 


ALEXANDER AND THE GREEK UPRISING 


We have now touched upon all that is worthy of note in Alexander’s home 
policy during the last ten years of his reign. That portion of his life was 
spent in perpetual motion and perpetual agitation to little or no good 
purpose, whilst his proper functions were delegated to Count Araktcheiev, 
whose name was a word of terror to everyone in Russia. Absorbed by 
affairs foreign to the interests of his empire, Alexander was consistent or 
persevering in nothing but his efforts to enforce the dark, stagnant policy 
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of Austria, which had become that of the Holy AUiance. He was present at 
the congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle, Troppau, Laibach, and Verona, and 
zealously participated in all the repressive measures concerted there. He 
was the soul of the deliberations held at the latter place in 1822, and whilst 
he refused aid to the Greeks in their rebellion against their ” legitimate 
sovereign,” the sultan, he was all but inclined to use constraint to his ally, 
France, to compel her, in spite of the opposition of England, to take upon 
herself the execution of the violent measures resolved on in behalf of the 
execrable Ferdinand of Spain. A speech made at this congress to 
Chateaubriand, the French plenipotentiary, has been praised by some of the 
emperor’s biographers for its “noble sentiments.” To us it seems well 
worthy of record for its unconscious sophistry and signal display of self- 
delusion. 


” I am very happy,” said the emperor to Chateaubriand, ” that you came to 
Verona, because you may now bear witness to the truth. Would you have 
believed, as our enemies are so fond of asserting, that the alliance is only a 
word intended to cover ambition? That might have received a colour of 
truth under the old order of things, but now all private interests disappear 
when the civilisation of the world is imperilled. Henceforward there can be 
no English, French, Russian, Prussian, or Austrian policy; there can only be 


a general policy, involving the salvation of all, admitted in common by 
kings and peoples. It is for me, the first of all, to declare my appreciation of 
the principles on which I founded the Holy Alliance. An opportunity 
presents itself; it is the Greek insurrection. Certainly no event appeared 
more adapted to my personal interests, to those of my subjects, and to the 
feelings and prejudices of the Russians, than a religious war against Turkey; 
but in the troubles of the Peloponnesus I saw revolutionary symptoms, and 
from that moment I held aloof. What has not been done to dissolve the 
alliance? Attempts have been made by turns to excite my cupidity, or to 
wound my self-love; I have been openly outraged; the world understood me 
very badly if it supposes that my principles could be shaken by vanities, or 
could give way before resentment. No, no; I will never separate myself 
from the monarchs with whom I am united. It should be permitted to kings 
to form pub-lic alliances, to protect themselves against secret associations. 
What temptations can be offered to me ? What need have I to extend my 
empire ? Providence has not placed under my command eight hundred 
thousand soldiers to satisfy my ambition, and to conserve those principles 
of order on which society must repose.” 


This was not the language of ” noble sentiment,” but of an intellect 
narrowed by sinister influences, perverted to the views of a most sordid 
policy, and flattering itself on its own debasement with the maudlin cant of 
philanthropy. 


We may well conceive that it was not without inward pain and self-reproach 
that the benevolent Alexander stifled in his heart the voice that rose in 
favour of the Greeks, and resisted the wishes of his people, who were 
animated by a lively sympathy for their coreligionists. That sympathy was 
manifested as strongly as it could be under this despotic government, where 
every outward demonstration is interdicted, unless when specially 
commanded or permitted by authority. They could not see without surprise 
the head of the so-styled orthodox church enduring the outrages of the 
infidels, and looking on unmoved whilst one of her chief pastors was hung 
at the porch of his church, and multitudes of her children were massacred. 
These Greeks had of late been regarded as under the protection of Russia; 
she was their old ally — nay, more, their accomplice, who had more than 
once instigated 
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them to break their chains. The supineness of the emperor under such 
circumstances mortified the nobility, shocked the clergy, and was a subject 
of sincere affliction to the people, for whom, in their debased condition, 
religious sentiments held the place of political emotions. 


High and low obeyed, however; murmurs were suppressed; but the 
Russians failed not to attribute to the wrath of God the misfortunes which 
befel Alexander, amongst which was the malady with wlaich he was 
afflicted in 1824. It began with erysipelas in the leg, which soon spread 
upwards, and was accompanied with fever and delirium. For a time his life 
was in danger, and the people, who sincerely loved him, believed that they 
saw in this a punishment from on high because he had abandoned an 
orthodox nation. 


THE GREAT INUNDATION OF 1824 


Another misfortune was a frightful calamity which befel St. Petersburg in 
1824. The mouth of the Neva, opening westward into the gulf of Finland, is 
exposed to tho violent storms that often accompany the autumnal equinox. 
They suddenly drive the waters of the gulf into the bed of the river, which 
then casts forth its accumulated floods upon the low quarters on both its 
banks. It may be conceived how terrible is the destruction which the 
unchained waters make in a city built upon a drained marsh, on the eve of a 
northern winter of seven months’ duration. There were terrific inundations 
in 1728, 1729, 1735, 1740, 1742, and in 1777, a few days before the birth of 
Alexander; but the worst of all was that which occurred on the 19th of 
November, 1824, a year before his death. A storm blowing from the west 
and southwest with extreme violence, forced back the waters of the Neva, 
and drove those of the gulf into ‘\t.“ 


At eight o’clock in the morning the waters began to rise rapidly and had 
soon submerged all the lower parts of the town. On the Nevski Prospect the 


water had reached the Troitski Perenlok, and by twelve three parts of the 
town were submerged, owing to a southwesterly wind which rose to a 
violent tempest. At a quarter to three the waters began suddenly to subside. 
The emperor was profoundly moved by the awful calamity which took 
place before his eyes, and in the gloomy frame of mind that had possession 
of him he regarded it as a punishment for his sins. As soon as the water had 
so far subsided as to make it possible to drive through the streets he set off 
for the Galernaia (in the lower part of the town). There a terrible picture of 
destruction was unfolded before him. Visibly affected he stopped and got 
out of the carriage; he stood for a few moments without speaking, the tears 
flowing down his cheeks: the people, sobbing and weeping, surrounded 
him: “God is punishing us for our sins,” said someone in the crowd. “No, 
for mine,” answered the emperor sorrowfully, and he himself began to give 
orders about arranging temporary refuge and affording assistance to the 
sufferers. On the next day, the 8th (20th) of November, Count Araktcheiev, 
Alexander’s favourite, wrote the following letter to the emperor: 


” T could not sleep all night, knowing what your state of mind must be, for I 
am convinced how much your majesty must be now suffering from the 
calamity of yesterday. But God certainly sometimes sends such misfortunes 
in order that His chosen ones may show in an unusual degree their 
compassionate care for the unfortunate. Your majesty will of course do so in 
the present case. For this money is necessary and money without delay, in 
order to give assistance, not to the well-to-do but to the poorest. Your 
subjects must help you, and therefore I venture to submit my idea to you. 
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“The wise dispositions that you made, batushka,/ with regard to my 
insignificant labours have constituted a tolerably considerable capital. In 
my position I have not required to use any of this capital even as table 
money, and now I ask as a reward that a million may be separated from the 
capital and employed in assisting the poor people. God will certainly give 
his help in this matter to the benefit of the country and the glory of your 
majesty, and bring about a still better means for its accomplishment. 
Batushka, order that a committee may be formed of compassionate people, 
in order that they may without delay occupy themselves with the relief of 
the poorest. They will glorify your name, and I, hearing it, shall thus enjoy 
the greatest pleasure on earth.” 


The emperor answered Count Araktcheiev the same day in a few gracious 
lines, full of heartfelt gratitude: ” We are in complete agreement in our 
ideas, 


dear Alexis Andreivitch. Your letter has comforted me inexpressibly, for it 
is impossible that I should not be deeply grieved at the calamity of 
yesterday, and especially at the thought of those who have perished or who 
mourn for relatives. Come to me to-morrow so that we may arrange 
everything. Ever your sincerely affectionate Alexander.” 


The emperor sent a note of the following content to Adjutant-General 
Diebitsch : ” In order to afford effectual relief to the sufferers from the 
inundation of the 7th of November, and on account of the destruction of the 
bridges and the diffi-TVEBSKi Gate, Moscow culties of communication 
between the various parts of the town, the following military governors are 
temporarily appointed under the direction of the military governor-general, 
Count Miloradovitch : forVasili Oetroo, Adjutant-General Benkendorv; for 
the St. Petersburg side, Adjutant-Gen- eral Komarovski; and for the Viboz 
side, Adjutant-General Depreradovitch.” On the 8th of November the 


emperor sent for the newly appointed military governors and declared his 
will to them — that the most speedy and effectual assistance should be 
given to the unfortunate sufferers from the awful catastrophe. Count 
Komarovski, in describing the reception given to him and the other military 
governors, says that tears were observed in the emperor’s eyes. ” I am sure 
that you share my feelings of compassion,” continued Alexander; ” here are 
your instructions, which have been hastily drawn up — your hearts will 
complete them. Go from here straight to the minister of finance who has 
orders to give each of you 100,000 rubles to begin with.” According to 
Komarovski the emperor spoke with such feeling and eloquence that all the 
assembled governors were deeply touched. 


At the time of the inundation in a space of five hours about 5,000 persons 


[‘ Little father,” a title sometinies given to the Russian sovereigns by their 
subjects.J 
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perished and 3,609 domestic animals; 324 houses were destroyed or carried 
away, and 3,581 damaged; besides this pavements, foot ways, quays, 
bridges, etc, were either destroyed or damaged. Considerable destruction 
and dam-age was also occasioned in the environs of the capital, on the 
Petershov road, in old Petershov, Oranienbaum, and Kronstadt, along the 
northern shore. More than 100 persons perished in these places, while 114 
buildings were destroyed and 187 damaged. 


On the 22nd of November the emperor assisted at a requiem service in the 
Kazan cathedral for Lhose who had perished during the inundation. The 
historian Karamzin writes that the people as they listened to the requiem 
wept and gazed at the czar.” 


THE CLOSE OF ALEXANDER’S REIGN 


The czar, deeply affected by the sad spectacles he had witnessed, never 
recovered from the shock. This increased his disgust of life and the heavy 
melancholy that had of late being growing upon him. The whole aspect of 
Europe gave fearful tokens that the policy of the Holy AUiance was false 
and untenable; it was everywhere the subject of execration, and its 
destruction was the aim of an almost universal conspiracy, extending even 
into Alexander’s own dominions. Poland inspired him with deep alarm, and 
his native country, notwithstancUng her habits of immobility, seemed ripe 
for convul-sions. Thus his public life was filled with disappointment and 
care, and his private life was deeply clouded with horrors. 


The diet of Warsaw had become so refractory, that in 1820 Alexander had 
found it necessary to suspend it, in violation of the constitution given by 
himself; and though he opened a new diet in 1824, he did so under such 
restrictions, that the Poles rightly considered it a mere mockery of 
representative forms. 


Russia herself was by no means tranquil. In the year 1824 insurrections of 
the peasants occurred in several governments, and especially in that of 
Novgovod, in dangerous vicinity to the first-founded of the military 
colonies. The latter themselves shared the general discontent, and 
threatened to become a fearful focus of rebelhon, as was actually the case in 
1832. There existed also in Russia other centres of disaffection, the 
existence of which might have been long before known to Alexander, but 
for his culpable habit of allowing petitions to collect in heaps in his cabinet 
without even breaking their seals. He, however, learned the fact on his last 
journey into Poland in June, 1825, or immediately after liis return. ‘ He then 
received the first intimation of the conspiracy which had for many years 
been plotting against himself and against the existing order of things in 
Russia — a conspiracy which, as many beUeve, involved the perpetration 
of regicide. It is a curious fact, but one by no means unparalleled, that in a 
country where the pohce is so active, such a plot should have remained for 
years undetected. In 1816, several young Russians who had served in the 
European campaigns of the three preceding years, and who had directed 
their attention to the secret associations which had so greatly contributed to 


the liberation of Germany, conceived the idea of establishing similar 
associations in Russia; and this was the origin of that abortive insurrection 
which broke out in St. Petersburg on the day when the troops were required 
to take the oath of allegiance to Alexander’s successor. 


These details would be sufficient of themselves to account for the melan- 


‘ The informer was an inferior officer of lancers. Ilis name was Sherwood, 
and he was of English origin. 
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choly that haunted Alexander in the later years of his reign, and which was 
painfully manifest in liis countenance. But he had to undergo other 
sufferings. 


He was not more than sixteen years of age when his grandmother, Catherine 
II, had married him to the amiable and beautiful princess Maria of Baden, 
then scarcely fifteen.’ The match was better assorted than is usually the case 
in the highest conditions of life, but it was not a happy one. It might have 
been so if it had been delayed until the young couple were of more mature 
years, and had not the empress unwisely restricted their freedom after 
marriage, and spoiled her grandson as a husband by attempting to make him 
a good one in obecUence to her orders. Moreover, the tie of offspring was 
wanting wliich might have drawn tlie parents’ hearts together, for two 
daughters, born in the first two years of their union, died early. Alexander 
formed other attachments, one of which with the countess Narishlcin, lasted 
eleven years, until it was dissolved by her inconstancy. She had borne him 
three cliildren; only one was left, a girl as beautiful as her mother, who was 
now the sole joy of her father’s sad heart. But the health of Sophia 
Narishkin was delicate, and he was compelled to part with her, that she 
might be removed to a milder climate. She returned too soon, and died on 
the eve of her marriage, in her eighteenth year. The news was 
commimicated to Alexander one morning when he was reviewing his 


guard. ” I receive the reward of my deeds,” were the first words that 
escaped from his agonised heart. 


Elizabeth, whose love had survived long years of neglect, had tears to shed 
for the daughter of her rival, and none sympathised more deeply than she 
with the suffering father. He began to see in her what his people had long 
seen, an angel of goodness and resignation; his affection for her revived, 
and he strove to wean her from the bitter recollections of the past by his 
constant and devoted attention. But long-continued sorrows had 
undermined Elizabeth’s health, and her physicians ordered that she should 
be removed to her native air. She refused, however, to comply with this 
advice, declaring that the wife of the emperor of Russia should die nowhere 
else than in his dominions. It was then proposed to try the southern 
provinces of the empire, and Alexander selected for her residence the little 
town of Taganrog, on the sea of Azov, resolving himself to make all the 
arrangements for her reception in that remote and little frequented spot. A 
journey of 1800 versts, after the many other journeys he had already made 
since the opening of the year, was a fatigue too great for him to sustain 
without injury, suffering as he still was from erysipelas; but he was 
accustomed to hsten to no advice on the subject of his movements, and two 
or three thousand versts were nothing in his estimation; besides, on this 
occasion, in the very fatigue of travelling he sought his repose : he would 
fulfil a duty which was to appease his conscience. He quitted St. Petersburg 
in the beginning of September, 1825, preceding the empress by several 
days. His principal travelling companions were Prince Volkhonski, one of 
the friends of his youth of whom we have already heard; his aide-de-camp 
general, Baron Diebitsch, a distinguished military man who had been made 
over to him by the king of Prussia; and his physician. Sir James Wylie, who 
had been about liis person for tliirty years, and was at the head of the army 
medical department. 


The journey was prosperous, and was accompUshed wdth Alexander’s 
usual rapidity in twelve days, the travellers passing over 150 versts a day; 
but his mind was oppressed with gloomy forebodings, and these were 
strengthened by the sight of a comet ; for though brought up by a 
pliilosophic grand- 


relied on making use of their capital and on cultivating the fields to a great 
extent, bj’ means of slaves or liired workmen ; thus a great part of the Jews 
were employed in this fashion for a daily wage by the Tyrian merchant 
princes. The Carthaginians could now exploit the rich Libyan soil to an 
unlimited extent through a system analogous to that of the planters of the 
present day. Chained slaves tiUed the ground — we find that individual 
citizens 
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possessed as many as twenty thousand of them. More than this. The 
agricultural towns in the neighbourhood were forcibly subdued, and the free 
Libyan peasants transfoi-med into fellahs, who paid their masters a tribute 
of the fourth part of the produce, and were subject to a regular system of 
recruiting in order that Carthage might have an army of its own. Feuds with 
the Avandering shepherd tribes (i^o/xaSe?) on the frontiers were constant ; 
but a chain of fortified military posts secured the pacified districts and these 
tribes were slowly pushed back into the deserts and mountains, or 
compelled to recognise the Carthaginian supremacy, pay tribute, and furnish 
troops. 


Besides this the dominion of Carthage was finally extended over the rest of 
the Phoenicians in Africa, the so-called Liby-Phoenicians. These consisted 
partly of the smaller bands of settlers which had been led from Carthage to 
places along the whole northern and part of the northwestern coast of 
Africa, and cannot have been without importance, since at one time thirty 
thousand such colonists were settled on the Atlantic shore alone ; and partly 
of ancient Phcjenician settlements, which were especially numerous on the 
coast of the modern province of Constantine and of the Beylik of Tunis, and 
included, for example. Hippo, later called Regius (Bonah), Adrumetum 
(Susa), the lesser Leptis (south of Susa), — the second city of the African 
Phoenicians, — Thapsus, and greater Leptis (near Trijjoli). How it came 
about that all these towns placed themselves under the command of 
Carthage, and whether they did so voluntarily to shelter themselves from 


‘ She took the name of Elizabeth Alexievna. 
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mother, and by a free-tliinking tutor, he was by no means exempt from 
superstition. “Tlia,” he called out to his old and faithful coachmen, “have 
you seen the new star? Do you know that a comet always presages 
misfortune? But God’s will bo done!” A very favourable change having 
taken place in the empress’s health in Taganrog, Alexander ventured to 
leave her early in October, for a short excursion through the Crimea. On the 
26th of that month Dr. Robert Lee, family physician to Count Vorontzov 
was one of the emperor’s guests at Alupka. He relates that at dinner 
Alexander repeatedly expressed how much he was pleased with Orianda, 
where he had been that day, and stated that it was his determination to have 
a palace built there as expeditiously as possible. ” To my amazement,” says 
Dr. Lee, ” he said after a pause, ‘ When I give in my demission, I shall 
return and fix myself at Orianda, and wear the costume of the Taurida.’ Not 
a word was uttered when this extraordinary resolution was annnounced, and 
I thought that I must have misunderstood the emperor; but this could not 
have been, for in a short time, when Count Vorontzov proposed that the 
large open flat space of ground to the westward of Orianda should be 
converted into pleasure-grounds for his majesty, he replied: ‘ I wish this to 
be purchased for General Diebitsch, as it is right that the chief of my etat- 
major and I should be neiglibours.’ “ 


During the latter part of his tour in the Crimea, Alexanrler had some 
threatenings of illness, but peremptorily refused all medical treatment. He 
returned to Taganrog on the 17th of November, with evident symptoms of a 
severe attack of the bilious remittent fever of the Crimea. He persisted in 
rejecting medical aid until it was too late, and ched on the 1st of December. 
For a long time the belief prevailed throughout Europe that he had been 
assassinated ; but it is now established beyond question that liis death was a 
natural one. The empress survived him but five months. 


Alexander’s last days were embittered by fresh disclosures brought to him 
by General Count de Witt, respecting the conspiracy by which, if the 
ofScial report is to be believed, he was doomed to assassination. From that 
time he declared himself cUsgusted with life. Once when Sir James Wylie 
was pressing him to take some medicine, “My friend,” said Alexander, “it is 
the state of my nerves to which you must attend; they are in frightful 
chsorder.” — “Alas!” rejoined the physician, “that happens more frequently 
to kings than to ordinary men.” — ” Yes,” said the emperor, with animation, 
” but with me in particular there are many special reasons, and at the 
present hour more so than ever.” Some days afterwards, when his brain was 
almost dehrious, the czar gazed intently on the doctor, his whole 
countenance manifesting intense fear. “Oh, my friend,” he exclaimed, “what 
an act, what a horrible act! The monsters! the ungrateful monsters! I 
designed nothing but their happiness.” e 


” Tt is cUfiicult to represent the condition of St. Petersburg timing the last 
years of the reign of the emperor Alexander,” writes a contemporary. ” It 
was as though enveloped in a moral fog; Alexander’s gloomy views, more 
sad than stern, were reflected in its inhabitants. Many people said: What 
does he want more? He stands at the zenith of power. Each one explained 
after his own fashion the inconsolable grief of the emperor. For a man who 
must live to aU eternity, who was famed as the friend of liberty, and who 
had out of necessity become her oppressor, it was grievous to tliink that he 
must renounce the love of liis contemporaries and the praise of posterity. 
Many other circumstances and some family ones also weighed on his soul. 
The last years of Alexander’s Ufe,” writes in conclusion the eye-witness of 
these son-owful days, “may be termed a prolonged ecUpse.” 
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The Death of Alexander I 


On the 1st of December, 1825, a truly great misfortune fell upon Russia: the 
best of European sovereigns had ceased to exist. Wlien he vanished from 
the pohtical arena, only the finer side of his life came into view ; the 
remainder was given over to oblivion. A contemporary who was at the same 
time a poet writes: “You see arising before you that beautiful spirit that was 
welcomed with such joy in 1801; you see that glorious czar to whom Russia 
owes the years 1813 and 1814; you see the comforter of the people after last 
year’s inundation ; you see that gracious, benevolent man who was so 
amiable in personal intercourse,” and who, in tlie words of Speranski, will 
ever remain a true charmer. There was much that was ideally beautiful in 
liis soul, he sincerely loved and desired good, and attained to it. There was 
indeed cause for grief, particularly in view of the uncertainty of the future 
that awaited Russia, which, accortling to the picturesque expression of a 
Russian writer after the death of Alexander, had, as it were, to enter a cold, 
uninviting passage to a long dark tunnel. This was a feeling that was shared 
by many contemporaries. 


Independently of the grief which fell upon all Russia, for the persons who 
had surrounded the deceased monarch at his death a truly tragic moment 
had approached. Far from the capital and from all the members of the 
imperial family, in an isolated town (Taganrog) of the Russian empire, at 
two thousand versts from the centre of government the terrible question 
arose: Who would now be emperor, to whom was the oath of allegiance to 
be taken, and by whom in future would orders issue? Moreover, it was 
amidst the rami-fications of a vast conspiracy and a universal fermentation 
that these questions presented themselves. 


“The sphinx, undivined even to the grave,” as the poet justly called 
Alexander, had not revealed his royal will, and even in view of the 
inevitable end he had not considered it necessary to refer by a single word 
or hint to the question that was of such crucial interest to the welfare of 
Russia. On the contrary, during the last days of liis life Alexander had as 
though consciously set aside all earthly matters and died like a private 
individual who has closed his accounts with the world. Therefore it is not 
surprising that he failed to indicate the successor he had chosen; being 


satisfied with the dispositions he had previously made in secret, he seemed 
to think: “After my death they will open my will and testament and will 
learn to whom Russia belongs.” 


During the life of Alexander no one knew of the existence of the act naming 
the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch heir to the throne except three state 
dignitaries: Count Araktcheiev, Prince A. N. Galitzin, and the archbishop of 
Moscow, Plularet. By a fatal concurrence of circumstances, not one of them 
was present at the decease of the emperor at Taganrog. Of the three persons 
of confidence who were with Alexander, Adjutant-general Prince 
Volkonski, Baron Diebitsch, and Tchernichev, not one was aware that the 
elder brother’s right to the succession of the throne had been transferred to 
the second. Adjutant-general Diebitsch afterwards said to Danilevski : ” 
The emperor, who had confided many secrets to me, never, however, told 
me a word of this. Once we were together at the settlement, and he, 
directing the conversation to the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch, said, 
“You must support him.” I concluded from these words only that, judging 
from the age of the grand duke, he might be expected to outlive the emperor 
and the czarevitch, in which case he would naturally be their successor.” 


Such were the limits of the knowledge that Diebitsch had at his disposal 
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in Taganroo; as the question of the succession. Nor did Prince Volkonski 
know anything about the matter. Even the empress Elizabeth Alexievna was 
in the same ignorance regarding the rejection of the grand duke Constantine 
Pavlovitch. 


” When the illness of Alexander at Taganrog no longer gave any hopes of 
recovery,” relates Diebitsch, “Prince Volkonski advised me to ask the 
empress to whom, in case of the emperor’s death, I as chief of his majesty’s 
general staff must address myself, for my position was one of very great 
difficulty; I was left chief of the army at a time when instances of a 


conspiracy were being (hsclo.sed. I could not decide upon personally 
proposing such a question to the empress, fearing to distress her, besides 
which, although I enjoyed her favour, yet it was not to such a degree as 
Prince Volkonski, who was the friend of the imperial family ; therefore I 
urgently requested him to take upon himself this explanation with the 
empress. He only consented under the condition that I should be present. 
We went together into the room where the emperor was lying unconscious, 
and Prince Volkonski, going up to Elizabeth Alexievna said to her that I, as 
chief of the staff, requested her to say to whom, in case of misfortune, I was 
to address myself? ‘Is the emperor then so ill that there is no hope?’ asked 
the empress. ‘God alone can help and save the emperor : only the 
tranquillity and security of Russia demand that the traditional forms should 
be observed,’ answered the prince Volkonski. 


‘“Of course in case of an unhappy event the grand duke Constantine 
Pavlovitch must be referred to,’ said the empress. The words plainly proved 
the empress’ ignorance as to who was named heir to the throne. Prince 
Volkonski and I supposed that the late emperor Alexander had made a will, 
for he had an envelope mth a paper in it always with him, which never left 
him. When we opened it after his death we found that it contained some 
written-out prayers.” 


Such being the position of affairs it only remained for Adjutant-general 
Diebitsch to inform the czarevitch Constantine Pavlo'itch in Warsaw of the 
melancholy event, as the person who, according to the law of succession, 
had become emperor of all the Russias. It was then that Diebitsch wrote a 
letter to the empress Marie Feodorovna in which he said in conclusion : ” I 
hmiibly await the commands of our new lawful sovereign, the emperor 
Constantine Pavlovitch.” The act of the decease of the emperor Alexander 
was drawn up in Taganrog, annexed to the report of Baron Diebitsch, dated 
December 1st, 1825, and sent to the emperor Constantine.* 


Alison’s estimate of Alexander i 


Majestic in figure, a benevolent expression of countenance, gave Alexander 
I that sway over the multitude which ever belongs to physical advantages in 
youthful princes; while the quaUties of his understanding and the feelings 
of his heart secured the admiration of all whose talents fitted them to judge 


of the affairs of nations. Misunderstood by those who formed their opinion 
only from the ease and occasional levity of his manner, he was early formed 
to great determinations, and evinced in the most trying circumstances, 
during the French invasion and the congress of Vienna, a solidity of 
judgment equalled only by the strength of his resolution. He had formed, 
early in Hfe, an intimacy with the Polish prince, Czartorinski, and another 
attachment, of a more tender nature, to a lady of the same nation ; and in 
consequence he considered the Poles so dear to liim, that many of the best 
informed patriots 
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iu that country hailed his accession to the throne as the first step towards the 
restoration of its nationahty. A disposition naturally generous and 
philanthropic, moulded by precepts of Laharpe, had strongly imbued his 
mind with hberal principles, which shone forth in full and perhaps 
dangerous lustre when he was called on to act as the pacificator of the 
world after the fall of Paris. But subsequent experience convinced him of 
the extreme danger of prematurely transplanting the institutions of one 
country into another in a different stage of civilisation ; and his later years 
were chiefly directed to objects of practical improvement, and the 
preparation of his subjects, by the extension of knowledge and the firmness 
of government, for those privileges which, if suddenly conferred, would 
have involved in equal ruin his empire and himself.? 


SKRINE’s estimate op ALEXANDER I 


Of Alexander I it may be truly said that no monarch ever wielded unUm- 
ited power with a loftier resolve to promote the happiness of his people. 
And not theirs alone; for he sympathised with all the myriads doomed to 
suffering by false ideals and effete institutions. In him men saw the long- 
expected Messiah who was to give peace to a distracted world. But his 
nature had an alloy of feminine weakness, unfitting him to bear the 
reformer’s cross. He was too sensitive of impressions derived from without; 


too easily led by counsellors who gained his confidence but were not 
always worthy of it. In youth he was swayed by noble infatuations and 
enamoured of the most diverse ideas in turn. But when he stood confronted 
with a crisis in his country’s fortunes he rose superior to vacillation and 
kept a great design steachly in view. The will-power thus developed, and 
the resources at his command, made him for a brief period the leading 
figure in the civilised world. Despondency came with the inevitable 
reaction wliich followed the effort. He was drawn into the mazes of German 
illuminism, which lessened his capacity for persistent resolve. Its effect was 
heightened by his failure to pierce the dense phalanxes of ignorance around 
him, and by the unvarying ingratitude which requited his efforts for the 
public weal. Increasing physical weakness hastened the death of his 
generous illusions. An excessive devotion to duty exhausted his flagging 
powers and he became unequal to the task of governing all the Russias. As 
a dying tree is strangled by para-sitical growths, so was Alexander in his 
decadence attacked by the enemies of human progress. When Metternich 
and Araktcheiev gained the mastery, all hope of domestic reform and 
consistent foreign pohcy cUsappeared. But despite the shadows which 
darkened his dechning years, Alexander I of Russia will stand out in liistory 
as one of the few men born in the purple who rightly appraised the accident 
of birth and the externals of imperial rank ; who held opinions far in 
advance of his age, and never wittingly abused his hmitless powers; who 
(hsplayed equal firmness in danger and magnanimity in the hour of 
triumph. ‘i 


CHAPTER XI THE REIGN OF NICHOLAS I 
[1825-1805 A.D.] 


Nicholas Pavlovitcli triumplied over two military revolts ; then, as if the 
twelve days’ interregnum had not existed, he dated his reign from the 1st of 
December, 182.5, tlie day of Alexander’s death. During the first ten or 
twelve years of his reign embarrassments of every kind, followed hard upon 
one another. These embarrassments were foreign war, first with Persia, and 
next with Turkey; the enmity of Austria whilst this latter struggle was going 
on ; the abandonment of the Russian alliance by France, in consequence of 


the revolution of July, 18:10 ; the insurrection of Poland ; the epidemic of 
Asiatic cholera in 18.31 and the popular riots to which this scourge gave 
rise, especially in St. Petersburg; a revolt in the heart of the military 
colonies ; a famine which desolated ^.the southern provinces during the 
years 1834 and ISSo ; the fires at Abo, Tula, Kazan, and at last (December, 
1837) at the emperor’s own residence, the Winter Palace. But all these cruel 
trials did not daunt the courage of the new autocrat ; they served only to 
bring out the firmness of his mind and the strong cast of his character. — 
Schnitzler.” 


THE INTERREGNUM 


After the 24th of November, 1825, Adjutant-general Diebitsch had begun to 
send information to War,saw of the illness of the emperor Alexander, by 
means of letters addressed to General Kuruta. The first courier, bearing this 
alarming news, arrived at Warsaw on the 1st of December in the evening of 
the very day of the emperor Alexander’s death. 


The czarevitch Constantine Pavlovitch did not conceal the painful 
presentiment that took possession of him, and wrote to Baron Diebitsch the 
same day in the following terms: “In spite of all the consolations expres.sed 
in your letter, I cannot rid myself of the painful impression it has produced 
on me. I tell you frankly that if I were to obey the dictates of my heart I 
should set off and come to you. But unfortunately my duties and my 
position do not permit me to give way to these natural sentiments.” 


The grand duke Michael Pavlov’ itch was at that time at Warsaw, and the 
czarevitch hid even from him and Princess Lo'itch the alarming letters that 
he received from Taganrog. ” I do not speak to you of the condition of mind 
in which I now find myself,” wrote the czarevitch to Adjutant-general 
Diebitsch on the 5th of December, ” for you know only too well of my 
devotion and sincere attachment to the best of brothers and monarchs to 
doubt them, 
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My position is rendered all the more painful from the fact that, the 


emperor’s illness is only known to me and my okl friend Kuruta and my 
doctor; the news has not yet reached here, so that in society I have to appear 


calm, although there is no such calmness in my soul. My wife and brother 
do not suspect anything, so that I had to invent an explanation for the arrival 
of your first messenger, which I shall have to do again to-day. If I were to 
obey only the suggestions of my heart of coiu-se I should have been with 
you long ago, but you will naturally understand what hinders me.” 


Meanwiiile couriers continued to follow upon each others’ heels and finally 
on December 7th, at seven in the evening, the czare\itch received the fatal 
intelligence of the death of his brother. The report of Adjutant-general 
Diebitsch did not shake the czarevitch’s decision as to the question of the 
succession to the throne, and he then said to the grand duke Michael 
Pavlovitch, ” Now the solemn moment has come to show that my previous 
mode of action was not a mask, and to terminate the matter with the same 
firmness with which it was commenced. My intentions and my 
determinations have not changed one iota, and my will to renounce the 
throne is more unchangeable than ever.” 


Summoning the persons of his entourage and informing them of the loss 
that had overtaken Russia, the czarevitch read them his correspondence 
with the emperor Alexander in 1822 and ordered that letters to the empress 
Marie Feodorovna, and to the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch, should be 
prepared, stating that he ceded his rights to the succession to the throne to 
his younger brother, by virtue of the rescript of the emperor Alexander of 
the 14th of February, 1822. The czarevitch here u.sed the expression “cede 
the throne to the grand duke Nicholas Pavlo'itch,” because he knew nothing 
of the existence of the state act which as long ago as 1824 had invested this 
cession with the power of a law. Such were the misapprehensions with 
which was accompanied Alexander’s secret and evasive manner of action in 
regard to the question of the succession. 


Meanwhile what was taking place in St. Petersburg? The news of the death 
of the emperor Alexander was received in the capital only on December 
9th, during prayers which were being said for the recovery of the emperor 
in the church of the Winter Palace. “The circiunstances are thus narrated by 
the empress Elizabeth Alexievna herself: 


On the 9th inst. at the termination of the liturgy, when prayers for the health 
of the emperor had already commenced, his highness was called out from 


the attacks of the Cyrenseans and Numidians or under compulsion, cannot 
now be discovered ; it is certain that they were described in official 
documents as subjects of the Carthaginians, were obliged to pull down their 
walls and had to pay taxes and render military service to Carthage. 


Thus the Tyrian factory had become the capital of a powerful North African 
empire, which reached from the desert of Tripoli as far as the Atlantic sea, 
and though it is true that in the western half (Morocco and Algiers) it 
contented itself with a somewhat nominal occupation of the coast, on the 
other hand in the wealthier East it ruled over the modern districts of 
Constantine and Tunis, as well as over the interior and was continually 
advancing its southern frontiers ; the Carthaginians, as an ancient author 
significantly remarks, had changed from Tyrians into Libyans. 


The period in which this transformation of Carthage into the capital city of 
Libya took place is all the more difficult to determine since the change was 
doubtless effected by degrees. The author just referred to mentions Hanno 
as the reformer of the nation ; if this is the same man who lived in the time 
of the first war with Rome, he can only be regarded as the perfecter of the 
new system, which was presumably worked out in the fourth and fifth 
centuries of the city of Rome. 


Side by side with the rise of Carthage went the decline of the great 
Phoenician cities in the mother-country, of Sidon and especially of Tyre, 
whose prosperity was ruined partly as the result of internal commotions, 
partly by pressure from without, in particular the sieges by Shalmaneser in 
the first century of Rome, by Nebuchadrezzar in the second, and by 
Alexander in the third. The noble families and the ancient commercial 
houses of Tyre removed for the most part to the secure and flourishing 
daughter-city and brought thither their intelligence, their capital, and their 
traditions. When the Phcenicians came into touch with Rome, Carthage was 
emphati-cally the first Canaanite city as Rome was the first Latin 
community. 


But the dominion over Libya was only one-half of the Carthaginian power ; 
their maritime and colonial supremacy had, at the same time, developed 


the sacristy by Count Miloradovitch and informed by him that all was over. 
His imperial highness became faint, but recovering himself he returned with 
Doctor Rule to the sacristy. The empress was on her knees and being 
already prepared by the grand duke’s prolonged absence, and guessing her 
lot from his face she grew faint; meanwhile the priest presented the cross to 
her, and as she kissed it she lost consciousness. 


His imperial highness, turning to his wife, said to her ” Take care of our 
mother, and I will go and do my duty.” With these words he entered the 
church, ordered that a reading desk should be brought in, and took the oath 
of allegiance to his beloved brother and emperor, Constantine, which he 
ratified by his signature ; some others who happened to be there also 
subscribed to the same : they were the minister of war Tatistchev, General 
Kutusov, the general in waiting Potapov, and all the others who were 
present. 


Then he presented himself before the Preobrajenski regiment that was on 
guard in the palace (the company of his majesty’s grenadiers), and informed 
them of the emperor’s death and proclaimed Constantine emperor. The 
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grenadiers received the announcement with tears, and immediately took the 
oath of allegiance. After this his imperial highness commissioned the 
general in waiting, Potapov, to inform the chief and all the other guards of 
what had taken place and to bring them from their posts to take the oath, 
which was done without delay and with sorrow and zeal; meanwhile 
General Neitgart was sent to the Nevski monastery, where were all the 
general officers of the guards’ corps, with the proposal to General Voinov to 
do the same throughout all the regiments of the guards. Finally similar 
announcements and instructions were sent to all the regiments and 
detachments in both the city and its environs. 


Meanwhile the council of the state had assembled and opened its sitting by 
the proposal to break the seals of the envelope which contained the will of 
the late emperor. Some discussion arose, and finally it was decided to un- 
seal the packet, in order to learn the last will of the czar. 


In the act was drawn up the renunciation of the throne by the czare- \ntch 
and the nomination of the grand duke Nicholas as the emperor’s heir’ Some 
discussion again arose upon this question, but it was cut short by the 
suggestion that his highness should be in™ted into the presence of the 
council. Count Miloradovitch replied that his highness had already taken 
the oath and that in any case he considered it unfitting that his highness 
should be called, or should come to the council, but offered to bring all tliis 
to his knowledge and to ask that they might be allowed to come to him in 
order to report all that had taken place; this was done and the grand duke 
replied that he could not hinder their coming. 


\Vlien the members of the council presented themselves before the grand 
duke he informed them that the contents of the act had long been known to 
him, namely since July 25th, 1819, but that in no case would he dare to 
occupy the place of his elder brother, from whose supreme will his lot 
depended, and that hokUng it as a sacred obligation most humbly to obey 
him in all things, he had therefore taken the oath and felt entirely certain 
that the council, having in view the welfare of the state, would follow his 
example. 


The coiracil followed his highness into the church and at liis request took 
the oath before him; they were then introduced by him into the presence of 
the empress mother, who was pleased to inform them that the act and its 
content were known to her, and were made with her maternal consent, but 
that she also was enthusiastic over her son’s conduct. Confirming all his 
actions she requested the council by their united endeavours to preserve the 
tranquillity of the empire. 


In accordance with the measures taken, by three o’clock in the afternoon the 
troops as well as all grades of officials in the government ser\ace had taken 
the oath confirming the accession to the throne of the emperor Constantine. 
During the whole time tranquillity and order were preserved. It is easy to 
imagine the astonishment and vexation of the czarevitch when, instead of 
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receiving the expected commands of the new emperor, he was informed that 
all Russia had taken the oath of allegiance to him as lawful sovereign, and 
that the will of the late emperor had not been fulfilled. 


Meanwhile early in the morning of December 15th the grand duke Michael 
Pavlovitch arrived in St. Petersburg wath letters from the czarevitch. To the 
amazement of the court and the inliabitants, the grand duke did not follow 
the general example of swearing fideUty to the emperor Constantine. He 
did not conceal his regret at what had taken place in St. Petersburg, nor the 
apprehension with which the necessity of a new oath filled him. He dwelt 
on the difficulty of explaining to the public why the place of the elder 
brother to whom allegiance had already been sworn should suddenly be 
taken by the younger. The grand duke Nicholas in answer to his brother 
repeated what he had already said, that he could not have acted otherwise in 
such a position as that in which he was placed by his ignorance of the 
sacred acts of the late emperor, and that neither his conscience nor his 
reason reproached him. “Everything, however,” added he, “might yet be 
amended and take a more favourable turn if the czarevitch himself were to 
come to St. Petersburg; his obstinacy in remaining at Warsaw may occasion 
disasters, the possibility of which I do not deny, but of which in all 
probabiUty I shall myself be the first victim.” 


After long deliberation the grand duke Nicholas decided to write a fresh 
persuasive letter to the emperor Constantine, in which he asked him to 
decide finally what his fate was to be; and in conclusion he wrote, “In 
God’s name, come.” The empress Marie Feodorovna added her persuasions 
to those of her son, and not satisfied with these measures it was decided a 
few days later to despatch the grand duke Michael to Warsaw to convince 
the czarevitch of the necessity of his presence in St. Petersburg. 


An answer from the czarevitch to the grand duke Nicholas’ letter dated the 
14th of December was brought to St. Petersburg by Lazarey, aid-de-camp to 


Nicholas: “Your aide-de-camp, dear Nicholas, on his arrival here, confided 
your letter to me with all exactitude. I read it with the deepest grief and 
sorrow. My decision is unalterable and consecrated by my late bene-factor 
the emperor and sovereign. Your invitation to come quickly cannot be 
accepted by me, and I must tell you that I shall remove myself yet further 
away, if all is not arranged in accordance with the will of our late emperor. 
Your faithful and sincere friend and brother for life.” But even this letter did 
not decide the matter; the return of Belussov from Warsaw with the answer 
to the grand duke Nicholas’ letter of December 15th had yet to be awaited. 


A new complication remained to be added to all these difficulties. On 
December 24th there came to St. Petersburg and presented himself to the 
grand duke Nicholas, Colonel Baron Fredericks of the Izmailovski Life 
Guards, who had fulfilled the functions of commandant in Taganrog. He 
brought to the grand duke a packet from Baron Diebitsch addressed to his 
imperial majesty, to be given into his own hands. To the question as to 
whether he knew of the contents of the packet, Fredericks replied in the 
negative, but added that as the place of residence of the emperor was 
unknown in Taganrog, exactly the same paper had been sent also to 
Warsaw. 


Nothing therefore remained for Nicholas to do but to open the mysterious 
packet and “at the first rapid glance over its contents,” writes Baron Korv, 
“an inexpressible horror took possession of him.” It was on reading the 
report contained in this packet that the grand duke first learned of the 
existence of secret societies formed with the object of destroying to the very 
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roots the tranquillity of the empire. The existence of these societies had 
been carefully hidden from him by the late emperor Alexander. 


Almost immediately thereafter the courier Belussov returned from Warsaw 
with the czarevitch’s decisive answer, which put an end to the interregnum. 


Nicholas Pavlovitch was emperor. At nine o’clock in the evening the 
emperor sent the following postscript to Adjutant-general Diebitsch : 


The decisive courier has returner! ; by the morning of the day after to- 
morrow I shall be emperor or else dead. I sacrifice myself for my brother ; 
happy if as a subject I fulfil his will. But how will it be with Russia? What 
about the army? General ToUe is here and I shall send him to Mohilev to 
bear the news to Count Saken. I am looking out for a trustworthy person for 
the same commission to Tultchin and to Ermolov. In a word, I hope to be 
worthy of my calling, not in fear and mistrustfulness, but in the hope that 
even as I fulfil my duty so will others fulfil their duty to me. But if 
anywhere anything is brewing and you hear of it, I authorise you to go at 
owe where your presence is necessary. I rely entirely upon you and give you 
leave beforehand to take all the measures you deem necessary. The day 
after to-morrow if I am alive I will send you, I do not know by whom, 
information as to how matters have passed off ; on your part do not leave 
me without news of how everything is going on around you, especially with 
Ermolov. I again repeat that here until now everything is incomprehensibly 
quiet, but calm often precedes a storm. Enough of this, God’s will be done ! 
In me there must only be seen the vicar and executor of the late emperor’s 
will and therefore I am ready for everything. I shall ever be your sincere 
well wisher, Nicholas. 


THE ACCESSION OF NICHOLAS 


The czarevitch’s decisive answer was brought by Belussov, not through 
Riga, but by the Brest-Lithuani road; and therefore the grand duke Michael 
Pavlovitch was still in ignorance of the events at Nennal. The emperor 
Nicholas immediately sent an express after him commanding him to hasten 
to St. Petersburg. The return of the grand duke to the capital where his 
presence was of urgent necessity was thus by chance delayed. 


Nicholas had now to occupy himself with the composition of his manifesto; 
the inexplicable had to be explained and it presented a task of no little 
difficulty: Karamzin and Speranski were set to work upon it. The emperor 
Nicholas signed the manfesto on the 25th of December, but dated it the 
24th, as the day on which the question of his accession had been definitely 
settled by the czarevitch. It was proposed to keep the manifesto secret until 
the arrival of the grand duke Michael, but it was decided that the troops 
should take the oath of allegiance on the 26th of December; meanwhile 
notifications were sent to the members of the council of state, calling upon 
them to assemble on Sunday, December 25th, at eight in the evening, for a 
general secret meeting. 


When the council of state had assembled at the hour designated. Prince 
Sopukhin announced that the grand duke Michael would be present at the 
sitting. The hours passed in anxious expectation; midnight approached and 
the expected arrival of the grand duke did not take place. Then Nicholas 
decided to be present at the sitting alone. Taking the place of the president, 
Nicholas him.self began to read the manifesto armouncing his acceptance of 
the imperial dignity in consequence of the persisted rejection of it by the 
czarevitch Constantine Pavlovitch. Then the emperor ordered that the 
czarevitch’s rescript, addressed to Prince Sopukhin, president of the 
council, should be read. The 26th of December, 1825, had come. 
Commands had been issued that on that day all persons having access to the 
court should assemble at the Winter Palace for a Te Deum; eleven o’clock 
was the hour first named, but this was afterwards changed to two. Circum- 
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stances arose, however, wliich postponed the Te Detim to a still later hour. 
The members of the secret society decided to take advantage of the end of 
the interregnum and the approach of the new oath of allegiance in order to 
incite the troops to rebellion and to overthrow the existing order of things in 
Russia. The secrecy in which the negotiations with Russia had been 
enveloped had given occasion for various rumours and suppositions, antl 
for the spread of false reports which occasioned alarm in society and 
especially in the barracks: all this favoured the undertakings and designs of 
the conspirators. 


The only issue from the position that had been created by Nicholas in a 
moment of chivalrous enthusiasm “undoubtedly noble, but perhaps not 
entirely wise,” would have been the arrival of the grand duke Constantine in 
the capital with the object of publicly and solemnly proclaiming his 
renunciation of the throne. But the czarevitch flatly refused to employ this 
means of extricating his brother from the difficult position in which he 
placed himself; Constantine considered that it was not for him to suffer 
from the consequences of an imprudence which was not his, and the danger 
of which might have been averted if matters had not been hurried on, and if 
he had been previously applied to for advice and instructions. Thus led into 
error, some of the lower ranks of the guards’ regiments refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to Nicholas Pavlovitch, and assembled at the Pelrovski 
square, before the senate buildings, appearing as though they were the 
defenders of the lawful rights of the czarevitch Constantine to the throne. 


Meanwhile distinguished persons of both sexes began to drive up to the 
Winter Palace. Amidst the general stir and movement going on in the 
palace, there sat isolated and immoveable three magnates, ” like three 
monuments,” writes Karamzin: Prince Lopukhin, Count Araktcheiev, and 
Prince A. B. Kurakin. At the time when the military men had already gone 
out on the square. Count Araktcheiev, as might have been expected, 
preferred to remain in the palace. ” It was pitiful to look at him,” writes V. 
R. Mart-chenko in his Memoires. 


The rioters were stubborn for a long time and would not yield to 
exhortation; Count Miloratlovitch fell mortally wounded. It began to grow 
dusk; Then the emperor Nicholas, at last convinced of the impossibility of 


pacifying the rioters without bloodshed, gave orders with a breaking heart 
for the artillery to fire. A few grape-shot decided the fate of the clay; the 
rioters were dispersed, and tranquillity at once reigned in the capital. 


The Te Dewn announcetl could take place only at half past six. The troops 
bivouacked romid the palace. “Dear, dear Constantine,” wrote the emperor 
the same evening to the czarevitch, “your will is fulfilled: I am emperor, but 
at what price, my God ! — at the price of the blood of my subjects.” Arrests 
were made during that night antl investigations pursued to discover the 
leaders of the revolt. And thus in the troubles of the 26th of December, the 
1st of December, 1825, was terribly recalled. “The day was one of 
misfortune for Russia,” writes Prince Viasenski, “and the epoch which it 
signalised in such a blootly manner was an awful judgment for deeds, 
opinions, and itleas, rooted in the past and governing the present.” 
According to the words of Karamzin, on that day Russia was saved from a 
calamity “which, if it had not destroyed her, would certainly have torn her 
to pieces.” ” If I am emperor even for an hour, I will show that I was worthy 
of it” ; thus spoke Nicholas on the morning of December 26th to the 
commanders of the guard regiments assembled at the Winter Palace ; and 
on that awful day he triumphantly justified his first and impressive words. 
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The emperor Nicholas gave all possible publicity to the proceedings against 
the secret societies, the Southern, Northern, the United Slavonians, and the 
Polish; then the whole matter was transferred to the supreme criminal court, 
which had to pronounce sentence on the principal participators in the 
conspiracy. Of the accused, Rileeks, Muraviev-Alostob, Bestuzhev-Riumin, 
Pesteb, and Kakhovski were condemned to death, and the remaining 
members of the secret societies brought before the court were exiled to 
Siberia or other places of incarceration. 


No one had expected such a termination to the affair. During the whole of 
Alexander’s reign there had not been one case of capital punishment, anil it 
was looked upon as entirely abolished. “It is impossible to describe in 
words the horror and despair which have taken possession of all,” writes a 
contemporary and eye witness of the events of 1826 in Moscow. This frame 
of mind was reflected in the coronation ceremonies. The emperor Nicholas 
appeared extremely gloomy; the future seemed more sad and fuller of 
anxiety than ever; all was in sharp contrast to the enthusiasm and hopes that 
had accompanied the coronation of Alexander in 1801. 


THE CORONATION OF NICHOLAS (1826 A.D.) 


Immediately after the termination of the trial of the Dekabrists, the court 
proceeded to Moscow for the approaching coronation, which took place on 
the 3rd of September Previously the emperor was rejoiced at the unexpected 
arrival of the grand duke Constantine Pavlovitch. According to Benkendorf 
“the czarevitch’s appearance was a brilliant public testimony of his 
submission to the new emperor and of his conscientious renunciation of the 
throne; it was at the same time a precious pledge of the harmony which 
bound together all the members of the reigning family, a harmony 
conducive to the peace of the empire. The public was delighted ami the 
corps diplo-matique completely astounded. The people expressed their 
satisfaction to the czarevitch by unanimous acclamations ; whilst the 
dignitaries of the state surrounded him with marks of respectful 
veneration.” 


The day of the coronation was signalised by an important reform in the 
administration of the court; the ministry of the imperial court was created, 
and confided to Prince P. M. Volkonski. Thus the old and tried companion 
of the emperor Alexander I again occupied the post of a trusty dignitary by 
the side of his successor. Prince Volkonski remained minister of the court 
until his decease, which took place in 1852. Amongst the favours and the 
mitigations of punishments which were granted on the 3rd of September, 
the state criminals who had lately been condemned were not forgotten; by 
special ukases the sentences of all those sent to the galleys, to penal 
settlements, and hard labour were mitigated. Those who had been sent to 
the Siberian, Orenburg, and Caucasian garrisons, both with and without 


depriva-tion of the rights of nobility, were enrolled in the regiments of the 
Caucasian corps. 


During the emperor’s stay in Moscow, the poet Pushkin, who had been 
banished to the village of Mikhailovski, was recalled. From that moment he 
regained his lost liberty, besides which the emperor Nicholas said to him: ” 
In future you are to send me all you write — henceforth I will be your 
censor.” 
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On the 18th of October, 1826, the emperor Nicholas returned to St. 
Petersburg; although his accession to the throne did not constitute the 
opening of a new era for Russia, yet certain changes were made in the 
system of administration which had prevailed during the last decade of the 
reign of Alexander I. After Count Araktcheiev had been relieved of the 
management of the general affairs of the state, it was to be foreseen that he 
would not remain long at the head of the direction of the military 
settlements. And thus it turned out. In the spring of 1826 Count 
Araktcheiev, on account of illness, was given leave to go abroad. In the 
report presented by him on this occasion to the emperor he announced to 
him economies of more than 32,000,000 rubles made on the military 
settlements, and concluded his epistle by observing, “Those impartial 
judges — posterity and the future — will pronounce a just sentence on all 
things.” 


On the return of Count Araktcheiev in the autumn from his travels abroad 
he did not again take up his duties. In accordance with a ukase which then 
followed, the staff office of the miUtary settlements was united to the 
general staff of his imperial majesty, under the jurisdiction of its adjutant- 
general Baron Diebitsch. At the same time the Novgorod military 
settlement passed under the entire direction of General Prince Schahovski, 
who was nominated commander of the grenadier corps; the Kherson and 
lekaterinoslav settlements were put under the supervision of their chief. 
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not less formidable proportions. In Spain the chief seat of the Phoenicians 
was the ancient Tyrian settlement in Gades (Cadiz) ; west and east of the 
latter they also possessed a chain of factories, and in the interior the 
territory of the silver mines, so that they occupied the modern Andalusia 
and Granada, at least their coasts. Ebusus and the Balearic Isles the 
Carthaginians had themselves colonised at an early period, partly for the 
sake of the fisheries, partly as advance posts against the Massaliots with 
whom, from this base, they carried on an eager war. Similarly by the end of 
the second century of Rome the Carthaginians had established themselves 
in Sardinia, which they exploited in exactly the same way as Libya. 


In Sicily, finally, it is true that the roads from Messana and the eastern and 
larger half of the island had early fallen into the hands of the Greeks ; but 
by help of the Carthaginians the Phoenicians maintained themselves, some 
in the smaller islands in the neighbourhood, the jEgates, Melita, Gaulos, 
Cossyra, of which the colony in |Malta was especially flourishing ; some on 
the western and northwestern coasts of Sicily, where, from Motya, and later 
from Lilyb;eum, they kept up relations with Africa and from Panormus and 
Soloeis with Sardinia. The interior of the island remained in possession of 
the native Elymi, Sicani, and Sicels. 


All these settlements and possessions were considerable enough in 
themselves ; but they were of still greater importance as the pillars of the 
Carthaginian dominion of the sea. By the possession of the south of Spain, 
the Balearic Islands, Sardinia, the west of Sicily and Melita, in union with 
the prevention of Hellenic colonisation on the eastern Spanish coast, as well 
fis on Corsica and in the neighbourhood of the Syrtis, the lords of the North 
African coast closed their seas against the foreigner and monopolised the 
western waters. The Phoenicians had indeed to share the Tyrrhenian and 
Gallic seas with other nations ; but this might be tolerated so long as the 
Etruscans and Greeks counterbalanced each other there, and with the former 
as the less dangerous rival, Carthage even entered into an alliance against 
the Greeks. 


Count Vitt (who was also commander of a separate corps), while the 
settlements in the villages of the Ukraine and Mohilev governments 
remained under the jurisdiction of their former chiefs, who bore the rank of 
commanders of divisions. Count Araktcheiev, when he had finally bidden 
adieu to his administrative career, settled on his Georgian estates, where he 
died in 1834. 


Having delivered Russia from the administrative guardianship of Count 
Araktcheiev, the emperor Nicholas, in addition, delivered Russian 
instruction from the influence of Michael Leontievitch Magnitzki. On the 
18th of May, 1826, a ukase was issued in which it was stated that ” the 
curator of the University of Kazan and of its educational district, the actual 
councillor of state Magnitzki, is by our command relieved of his functions 
and of his position as member of the administration of schools.” But the 
matter was not limited to this ukase. Magnitzki continued to live in Kazan 
and in accordance with his character he continued to intrigue as usual and 
indirectly to influence the university he had left. General Jeltukhin, who had 
been commissioned to make a detailed revision of the Kazan University, 
brought this fact to the emperor’s knowledge. Nicholas’ reply was rapid and 
decisive; a courier was sent with orders to the governor to arrest Magnitzki 
and send him to Revel under the surveillance of the commandant. 
Magnitzki lived there six years, having given his promise not to absent 
himself. 


An equally sad fate overtook the champion and imitator of Magnitzki, 
Dmitri Pavlovitch Runitch, who had filled the office of curator of the St. 
Petersburg educational cUstrict. By a ukase of the 7th of July, 1826, 
Runitch was deprived of his functions and of the position of member of the 
chief administration of schools, for his incompetence in the matter of the 
direction of the St. Petersburg educational district. The requital experienced 
by Runitch for his educational labours was a terrible one; he languished 
beneath the consequences for sixteen years and died in 1860 in the 
conviction that he had formerly saved Russia, and was suffering for the 
good work he had accomplished in the University of St. Petersburg. 
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The lamentable condition of the administration of justice in Russia was one 
of the first subjects to which the careful attention of the emperor Nicholas 
was directed. In a speech pronounced by the sovereign many years later, in 
1833, before the council of state, Nicholas Pavlovitch thus expressed 
himself : 


” From my very accession to the throne I was obliged to turn my attention 
to various administrative matters, of which I had scarcely any notion. The 
chief subject that occupied me was naturally legislation. Even from my 
early youth I had constantly heard of our deficiencies in this respect, of 
chicanery, of extortion, of the insufficiency of the existing laws or of their 
admixture through the extraordinary number of ukases wliich were not 
infrequently in contradiction to one another. This incited me from the very 
first days of my reign to examine into the state of the commission appointed 
for the constitution of the laws. To my regret, the information presented to 
me proved to me that its labours had remained almost fruitless. It was not 
difficult to discover the cause of this: -,; the deficient results proceeded 
chiefly from the fact that the commission al-ways directed its attention to 
the formation of new laws, when in reality the old ones should have been 
established on a firm foundation. This inspired me above all with a desire to 
establish a definite aim towards which the government must direct its 
actions in the matter of legislation; from the methods proposed to me I 
selected one in entire opposition to the former methods of reform. Instead 
of drawing up new laws, I commanded that first those which already existed 
should be collected and set in order, whilst I took the matter itself, on 
account of its great importance, under my own immediate direction and 
closed the previous commission.” 


With this object was formed and opened on the 6th of May, 1826, the 
“second section of his imperial majesty’s own chancery.” M. A. 
Balongianski was appointed cliief of the second section, but in reality the 
work itself was confided to Speranski. The emperor’s choice rested on the 
latter, out of necessity, as he did not find anyone more capable around him. 
When Balongianski was appointed chief of the second section, the emperor, 
in conversing with his former tutor, said to him, speaking of Speranski : ” 
See that he does not play any pranks, as in 1810.” Nevertheless, in 
proportion to Speranski’s 
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successful accomplishment of the work confided to him, the emperor 
Nicholas’ prejudices against liim gradually softened and finally gave way to 
sincere favour and full confidence. Ail the accusations and calumnies 
directed against Speranski were, in accordance with the emperor’s own 
expression,” “scattered like dust.” 


Thus the emperor Nicholas in his almost involuntary choice was favoured 
by a peculiarly fortunate chance and could hardly have found a person 
better fitted for the accomplishment of the work he had planned. The results 
of Speranski’s fresli efforts, under completely different circumstances from 
those 


against wliich he had formerly contended, were the “complete collection of 
laws,” and a systematic code. 


Even before the termination of the trial of the Dekabrists, the emperor 
Nicholas took anotlier important measure, which left an imprint on all the 
succeeding years of his reign and is directly connected with the events of 


the 26th of December. On the 15th of July, 1826, a supreme edict was 
issued in the name of the minister of the interior Lanskoi, by whicli the 
private chancery of that ministry was abolished and transformed into the 
third section of his imperial majesty’s own chancery. In fulfilment of this 
ukase, it was prescribed that the governors of provinces, in matters wliich 
entered within the sphere of the former division, should no longer present 
their reports to the ministry of the interior, but should submit them directly 
to liis majesty. 


Some days before, on the emperor Nicholas’ birthday, the 6tli of July, a 
supreme order appeared naming the chief of the first cuirassier division. 
Adjutant-general Benkendorf, chief of the gendarmerie and commandant of 
the emperor’s headquarters ; to him was confided the direction of the third 
section. Adjutant-general Benkendorf explains in 
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his memoirs in the following manner the reasons for 


establishing the mstitution confided to his direction: “The emperor Nicholas 
aimed at the extirpation of the abuses that had crept into many branches of 
the administration, and was convinced by the sudden discovery of the 
conspiracy whicli had stained the first moments of the new reign with 
blood, of the necessity of a universal and more diligent surveillance. The 
emperor cliose me to organise a higher police, wliich should protect the 
oppressed and guard the nation against conspiracies and conspirators. Never 
having thought of preparing myself for this sort of service, I had hardly the 
most superficial understanding of it; but the noble and beneficent motives 
which inspired the sovereign in his creation of this institution and the desire 
to be of use to him, forbade me to evade the duty to which his high 
confidence had called me. I set to work without delay and God helped me to 
fulfil my new duties to the satisfaction of the emperor and without setting 


general opinion against me. I succeeded in showing favours to many, in 
discovering many conspiracies, and averting much evil.” With the creation 
of the new third section, the committee of the 13th of January, 
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1807, establishod by the emperor AlRxander, became superfluous; and on 
the 29th of January a ukase was issued closing it. 


The disturbances of the year 1825 did not pass without leaving traces on the 
peasant population; a momentary confusion ensued, freedom was talked of, 
and disorders arose in some provinces — a phenomenon often seen in 
previous times. The movement amongst the peasants incited the emperor 
Nicholas to publish, on the 24th of May, 1826, a manifesto in which it was 
declared that all “talk of exempting the villagers in the state settlements 
from paying taxes and of freeing landowner’s peasants and menials from 
subjection to their landowners are false rumours, imagined and spread by 
evil intentioned persons out of mere cupidity with the object of enriching 
themselves tlu-ough these rumours at the expense of the peasants, by taking 
advantage of their simplicity.” It was further said in the manifesto that all 
classes throughout the empire must absolutely submit to the authorities 
placed over them, and that disturbers of the public tranquillity would be 
prosecuted and punished in accordance with the full severity of the laws. It 
was commanded that the manifesto should be read in all the churches and at 
the markets and fairs during a space of six months; the governors of 
provinces were sternly admonished to be watchful in anticipating disorders. 


If, however, the emperor Nicholas was forced by circumstances to 
promulgate this punitive manifesto, he also issued two rescrijjts in the name 
of the minister of the interior, enjoining upon the nobility behaviour 
towards their peasants, which should be in accordance with the laws of 
Christianity, thus clearly expressing his desire to protect the peasant against 
the arbitraj-iness and tyranny of the landowners. “In all cases,” wrote the 


emperor: “I find it, and shall ever find it, better to prevent evil, than to 
pursue it by punishment when it has already arisen.” 


Finally the solicitude of the emperor Nicholas for the peasant classes 
manifested itself by yet another action. On the 18th of December, 1826, a 
special secret committee was formed to which was confided the inspection 
of the entire state organisation and aflministration, with the order to 
represent the conclusions it arrived at as to the changes deemed necessary; 
the labours of the committee were to be directed also to the consideration of 
the peasant question. Besides this the emperor did not leave without 
attention what had been said by the Dekabrists, during the time of their 
examination before a conmiittee of inquiry, in regard to the internal 
conditions of the state in the reign of Alexander I. The emperor ordered a 
separate memorandum of these opinions to be drawn up for him and often 
perused this curious document, from which he extracted much that was 
pertinent.* 


WAR WITH PERSIA (182&-1828 A.D.) 


The shah of Persia thought he saw in the change of rulers and the troubles 
by which it was accompanied circumstances favourable to the recovery of 
the provinces ceded to Russia by the Treaty of Gulistan. In August, 1826, 
he ordered his troops to move forward. The solemnity of his coronation, 
which was then being celebrated and whose splendour was enhanced by the 
presence of the czarevitch, did not prevent Nicholas from promptly 
organising the defence of the empire. A few weeks afterwards General 
Paskevitch defeated the Persians at lelisavetpol, and in the following year, 
transferring the theatre of war to the enemy’s territory, he seized the 
celebrated convent of Etchmiad-zine, the seat of the Armenian patriarch, 
and Erivan, one of the great towns of Ai’menia; he moreover penetrated as 
far as Tauris, capital of the Azerbaijan 
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and residence of the prince royal, Abbas Mirza. Then the shah asked for 
peace. It was signed at Turkmantchai, the 22nd of February, 1828, and 
advanced Russia as far as the line of the Araxes, by giving up to her the 
provinces of Erivan and Nakhitchevan. 


WAR WITH TURKEY (1828-1829 A.D.) 


This treaty was concluded, to the great regret of Persia, when the war with 
Turkey broke out. This war had been threatening for years; for, deeply 
affected by the violences to which the Greeks in the Ottoman Empire had 
been exposed ever since the hetaerist insurrection of 1821, and by the 
martydom which the Greek patriarch had been made to suffer. Alexander 
left the sword in its sheath only out of deference to the members of the Holy 
Alliance. His successor was thoroughly determined no longer to 
subordinate the direction of his cabinet’s policy to the interested views of 
these princes and to their fears, though it is true that the latter were well 
foimded. The Divan, by signing the Treaty of Akerman (October 6th, 
1826), had momentarily averted the storm which was ready to burst; but 
still more irritating disputes had afterwards arisen. The conclusion of the 
Treaty of London of the 6th of July, 1827, m virtue of which France, 
England, and Russia gave existence to a Christian kingdom of Greece 
placed under their common protection, was shortly followed by the naval 
battle of Navarino, fought on the 20th of October of the same year by the 
combined fleets of the three powers, against Ibrahim Pasha, commander-in- 
chief of the Egyptian forces in the Morea; and in this memorable conflict, 
expected by no one, but a subject of joy to some whilst judged untoward by 
others, the whole of the navy which the Porte still had at its disposal was 
destroyed. Very soon Mahmud II, yielding to the national desire, let it be 
understood that he had never had any intention of lending himself to the 
execution of a treaty in virtue of which Moldavia, Wallachia, and Servia 
were almost as much the czar’s vassals as his own. This was the beginning 
of arupture, and Nicholas answered it by a declaration of war, which 
appeared June 4th, 1828, when his army had already crossed the Pruth. 


The campaign of 1828, which accomplished nothing more than the taking 
of Braila and Varna, did not give a high idea of the strength of Russia; and 
when the emperor made up his mmd to take part in it in person, his 


presence wrought no change in the feebleness of the results. But it was not 
the same with the campaign which followed. .Not only did the Russians 
again pass the Danube, but after having beaten the grand vizir, Reschid 
Pasha, at Koul-evtcha, on the 11th of June, Diebitsch marched them across 
the Balkans for the first time, a feat which won him the name of 
Sabalkcmski, and proceeded straight to Adrianople, where he was scarcely 
more than two hundred kilometres (about 125 miles) from the Ottoman 
capital. At the same time Paskevitch took Erzerum in Asia, and the two 
generals would doubtless have joined hands in Constantinople but for the 
efforts of diplomacy and the fear of a general conflagration. For Russia was 
already too powerful; she had been allowed more than was compatible with 
the policy of the system of balance, no doubt from the fear of incurring a 
grave responsibUty by troubling the peace of Europe. But a prospect like 
that of the occupation by Russia of Constantinople and the Straits silenced 
this fear. 


Austria was ready to send her troops to the help of the Turks, and the 
English also seemed likely to declare for the vanquished. It was therefore 
necessary to come to a halt. Russia reflected that, after all, ” the sultan was 
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the least costly governor-general she could have at Constantinople, ‘ and 
lent an ear to moderate conditions of peace. Nevertheless, if tne Treaty of 
Adrianople, signed September 14th, 1829, delivered nothing to her in 
Europe save the mouths of the Danube, in itself a very important point, it 
enlarged her territories in Asia by a part of the pashalik of Akhalzikh, with 
the fortress of that name, besides abandoning to her those of Anapa and 
Pothi on the Black Sea; it considerably strengthened Muscovite influence in 
the principalities, and still further weakened Turkey, not only morahy but 
also materially by the great pecuniary sacrifices to which she had to 
subscribe. That power, once so formidable, was henceforth at the mercy of 
her northern neighbour, the principal instrmnent of her decay. 


THE POLISH INSURRECTION (1830-1831 A.D.) 


But Russia was in her turn rudely shaken by the insurrection in Poland, 
always her mortal enemy after she had ceased to be her rival.c 


It was in Moscow that the emperor Nicholas received news of the further 
progress of the Belgian revolution, in consequence of which the king of the 
Netherlands found himself obliged to ask for the assistance of his allies by 
virtue of the existing treaties. The emperor at once despatched orders to 
Count Tchernishev, Field-marshal Sa-ken, and the czarevitch to place the 
army on a war footing. The czarevitch was not pleased at the martial turn 
given to the diplomatic negotiations; still more dissatisfied was the Polish 
Society of that time, which sympathised with the revolution of July; neither 


was the army in sjanpathy with the approaching campaign, which v/ould 
bring it into armed collision with France in the name of the principles of the 
Holy AUiance. Although tranquillity apparently reigned in Warsaw, yet the 
secret societies continued to carry on their destructive work with success. 


Various ominous signs of the approaching catastrophe were not, however, 
wanting; but the czarevitch continued to lull himself with impossible hopes 
that all was peaceful and tranquil and would remain so. A^ to the European 
powers allied to Russia, they did not enter into the matter with such decided 
zeal. In the present case it was the Russian autocrat alone who was ready 
with entire disinterestedness to take up the defence of the infringed lawful 
order. The other powers found it incomparably more expedient to have 
recourse to the co-operation of diplomatic remedies; the result was that, 
instead of an armed intervention, a general European conference for the 
settlement of the Belgian question by peaceful means took place in London. 


Count Diebitsch was still in Berlin awaiting the termination of the 
negotiations confided to him, when they were suddenly broken off by an 
event 
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But after the downfall of the Etruscan power, which, as is usually the case 
in alliances entered into under stress of circumstances, Carthage had 
probably not exactly used all her strength to avert, and after the frustration 
of the schemes of Alcibiades, when Syracuse was indisputably the first 
Greek naval power, this system of balance could no longer be maintained. 
As the rulers of Syracuse began to aim at the dominion over Sicily and 
lower Italy, and over the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic seas, the Carthaginians 
had perforce to pursue an energetic policy. The first result of the long and 
obstinate struggle between them and their opponent, Dion3’sius of Syracuse 
(405-367), a prince as powerful as he was infamous, was the annihilation or 
reduction to impotence of the central Sicilian states, in the interest of both 
parties, and the partition of the island between the Syracusans and 
Carthaginians. But each party constantly renewed the attempt to dislodge its 
rival. Four times the Carthaginians were masters of all Sicily, save 
Syracuse, and were baffled by its strong walls ; almost as often the 
Syracusans under able leaders, such as the elder Dionysius, Agathocles, and 
Pyrrhus, appeared to be almost as near success. But gradually the balance 
became more and more in favour of the Carthaginians. Meantime the 
struggle on the sea was already decided. Pyrrhus’ attempt to restore the 
Syracusan fleet was the last. When it had failed the ships of the 
Carthaginians ruled the whole western Mediterranean without a rival ; and 
their attempts to occupy Syracuse, Ilhegiuni, and Tarentum showed what 
they 
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could do and what was their object. Side by side with this went the 
endeavour to gradually monoiDolise the maritime trade of these regions 
against both foreign countries and their own subjects ; and it was not a 
Carthaginian practice to shrink forever from the violence required to further 
an object. A contemporary of the Punic war, Eratosthenes, the father of 
geography, testifies that any foreign sailor, who fell into the hands of the 
Carthaginians on his way to Sardinia or the Straits of Gades, was thrown by 
tliem into the sea. 


upon which the field-marshal had not in the least calculated at the given 
moment. On the 3rd of December, 1830, Diebitsch received from the 
Prussian minister. Count Berastorf, news of the revolution which had taken 
place in Warsaw on the 29th of November: the Polish army, formmg a 
prepared coalition, had taken up arms against Russia. There remained but 
one thing for Diebitsch to do and that was to hasten to St. Petersburg as 
quickly as possible. Meanwhile m St. Petersburg the emperor Nicholas had 
received only the report of the czarevitch concerning the rising of the troops 
and of inhabitants of Warsaw on the evening of the 7th of December, 1830. 


On the next day a parade of the Preobrajenski regiment was appointed to 
take place, and as usual the emperor came to the riding school. At first 
every thuig proceeded in the usual manner; there were even no traces of 
inward agitation manifest upon the handsome face with its regular, classic 
profile, which preserved its habitual expression of majestic nobility. At the 
termination of the parade the emperor rode into the middle of the riding 
school, called the officers around him, and personally communicated to 
them the intelligence of the Warsaw rebellion: “I have already made 
arrangements that the troops designated by me should move on Warsaw, 
and if necessary you too shall go, to punish the traitors and re-establish 
order and the offended honour of Russia. I know that under every 
circumstance I can rely upon you,” said the emperor. A unanimous outburst 
of indignation momentarily seized upon all present and then enthusiastic 
cries resounded: “Lead us against the rebels: we will revenge the offended 
honour of Russia.” They kissed the emperor’s hands and feet and the hem 
of his garment with shouts and cheers. The outburst of indignation was so 
violent that Nicholas considered it necessary to moderate it, and with the 
majesty that was natural to him he reminded the officers surrounding him 
that not all the Poles had broken their oath; that the ringleaders of the 
insurrection must be punished, but that vengeance must not be taken on the 
people : that the repentant must be pardoned and hatred not allowed. 


From the subsequent reports of the grand duke the emperor learned that the 
czarevitch had permitted the portion of the Polish army that remained with 
him to return to Warsaw; in exchange for this the deputies who came to the 
czarevitch promised him and the Russian detachment a free passage to the 
frontiers of the empire. It was decided that a sufficient number of troops 


should be concentrated in the Polish frontier to allow of decisive measures 
being taken against the insurgents. Count Diebitsch was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the acting army, whilst the office of chief of the staff 
was filled by Count Tolle. 


When the czarevitch reached the Russian frontier he wrote as follows to the 
emperor Nicholas: “And now the work of sixteen years is completely 
destroyed by a set of ensign-bearers, young officers, and students. I will not 
further enlarge on the matter, but duty commands me to bear witness to you 
that the landed proprietors, the rural population, and in general all holders 
of property of any kind are up in despair over this. The officers and generals 
as well as the soldiers are unable to keep from joining the general 
movement, being carried away by the young people and ensign-bearers who 
led everyone astray. In a word, the position of affairs is extremely bad, and I 
really do not know what will come of it. All my measures of surveillance 
have led to nothing, in spite of the fact that everything was beginning to be 
discovered. Here are we Russians at the frontier, but great God in what a 
condition! — almost barefoot, for we all came out as if at the sound of an 
alarm, in the hopes of returning to barracks, whilst 
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instead awful marches have had to be made. The officers have been 
deprived of everything and have almost nothing with which to clothe 
themselves. I am brolven hearted; at the age of fifty-one and a half years I 
never thought to finish my career in this lamentable mamier after thirty-five 
and a half years of service. I pray to God that the army to wliich I have 
devoted sixteen years of my life may be brought to reason, and return to the 
path of duty and honour, acknowledging its previous errors, before coercive 
measures have to be taken. But this is too much to expect from the age in 
which we live, and I greatly doubt the realisation of my desires.” 


Any agreement with Poland became daily more impossible and both sides 
prepared for war. On the 17th of December trie emperor Nicholas’ 


proclamation to the Polish army and nation was issued, and on the 24th a 
manifesto was published offering means of reconciliation to all those who 
returned to their duty. Meanwhile General Chlopicki was installed as 
dictator in Warsaw, but he was unable to save Poland from a rupture with 
Russia. Two deputies were sent to St. Petersburg to enter into negotiations 
with the emperor Nicholas; they were the minister of finance, Prince 
Lubetzki and a member of the diet. Count Ezerski. But neither could these 
negotiations avert the bloody events of the year 1831. “It is hard to foresee 
the future,” wrote the emperor to the czarevitch; “but weighing the relative 
probabilities of success, it is difficult to suppose that the new year will show 
itself more distressing for us than the year 1830; God grant that I may not 
be mistaken. I should like to see you peacefully settled in your Belvedere 
and order re-established throughout; but how much there yet remains to be 
accomplished before we are in a condition to attain to this! Which of the 
two must perish — for it appears inevitable that one must perish, Russia or 
Poland? Decide for yourself. I have e.xhausted all possible means in order 
to avert such a calamity — all means compatible with honour and my 
conscience — but they are exhausted. What remains for me to do?” 


Soon the diet assembled in Warsaw took a decision which completed the 
rupture between Poland and Russia. On the 25th of January, 1831, the diet 
declaretl the Romanov dynasty to be deprived of the throne of Poland. The 
Poles themselves thus unbound the hands of the emperor, antl the duel 
between Russia and Poland became inevitable. The emperor replied to the 
challenge by a manifesto in accordance with which the Russian troops 
crossed the Polish frontier, and on the 25th of February a decisive battle 
took place before Prague at Grokhov, by which the Polish army was obliged 
to retreat to Warsaw with a loss of twelve thousand men. 


But Count Diebitsch did not recognise the possibility of taking advantage of 
the victory gained, and which would have been inevitably completed by the 
occupation of the Polish capital; and Sabalkanski was not fated to become 
prince of Warsaw. The Polish troops retreated unhindered across the only 
bridge to Warsaw; the new Polish commander-in-chief Skrjinetzski set out 
to reorganise the army, the rising spread even to the Russian governments, 
and the campaign, against all expectations, dragged on for six months. 


Meanwhile it was a war upon which depended, according to the expression 
used by the emperor, “the political existence of Russia.” 


On the 26th of May Diebitsch gained a second victory over the Polish army, 
which also terminated by the favourable retreat of the latter; and on the 13th 
of June, the emperor found occasion to write to his field-marshal: “Act at 
length so that I can understand you.” The letter was however not read by 
Count Diebitsch, for on the 10th of June the field-marshal suddenly died of 
cholera in the village of Kleshov near Pultiusk- 
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He was replaced by Field-marshal Count Paskevitch-Erivanski, who was as 
early as April, 1831, called by the emperor from Tiflis to St. Petersbm-g. It 
was decided to cross the lower Vis-Suta and move towards Warsaw. The 
czarevitch Constantine outlived Count Diebitscli only by a few days. He 
also died suddenly of cholera at Vitebsk, in the night between the 26th and 
27th of June of the year 1831. 


The Polish insurrection from that time daily grew nearer to its definitive 
conclusion; it was determined by the two days’ storming of Warsaw, which 
took place on the 7th and 8th of September. Finally Field-marshal 
Paskevitch was able to communicate to the emperor the news that “Warsaw 
is at the feet of your imperial majesty.” Prince Suvorov, aide-de-camp of the 


emperor, was the bearer of this intelligence to Tsarskoi-Selo on the 16th of 
September. 


Nicholas wrote as follows to his victorious field-marshal: “With the help of 
the all-merciful God, you have again raised the splendour and glory of our 
arms, you have punished the disloyal traitors, you have avenged Russia, 
you have subdued Warsaw — from henceforth you are the most serene 
prince of Warsaw. Let posterity remember that the honour and glory of the 
Russian army are inseparable from your name, and may your name preserve 
for everyone the memory of the day on which the name of Russia was again 
made glorious. This is the sincere expression of the grateful heart of your 
sovereign, your friend, and your old subordinate.” 


After the fall of Warsaw the war still continued for a while, but not for long. 
The chief forces of the Polish army, which had retired to Novogeor-gievsk, 
finished by passing into Prussian territory at the end of September, and on 
the 21st of October the last fortress surrendered. The Polish insurrection 
was at an end. But the peace, attained by such heavy sacrifice, was 


accompanied by a new evil for Russia; in Europe appeared the Polish 
emigration, carrying with it hatred and vociferations against Russia and 
preparing the inimical conditions of public opinion in the west against the 
Russian government. 


Field-Makshal Paskevitch 


(1782-1856) 


THE OUTBREAK OF CHOLERA AND THE RIOTS OCCASIONED BY 
IT (1830 A.D.) 


The emperor had hardly returned to St. Petersburg from opening the cUet in 
Warsaw, when suddenly a new care occupied the attention of the 
government. The cholera made its appearance in the empire. Tliis terrible 
illness, until then known to Russia only by name and by narratives 
describing its devastations, brought with it still greater fear, because no one 
knew or could indicate either mecUcal or police measures to be taken 
against it. General opinion inclined, however, towards the advantages to be 
derived from quarantine and isolation, such as had been employed against 
the plague, and the government immediately took necessary measures in 
tliis direction with the activity that the emperor’s strong will managed to 
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tions. Troops wore without delay stationed at various points and cordons 
formed from them and the local inhabitants, in order to save the 
governments in the interior and the two capitals from the calamity. 


In spite of all precautions, however, a fresh source of grief was added to all 
the cares and anxieties that pressed upon the emperor at that period. Since 
the 26th of June the cholera had appeared in St. Petersburg and in a few 
days hail attained menacing dimensions. This awful illness threw all classes 


of the population into a state of the greatest terror, particularly the conmion 
people by whom all the measures taken for the preservation of the public 
health — such as increased police surveillance, the surrounding of the 
towns with troops, and even the removal of those stricken with cholera to 
hospitals — were at first regarded as persecutions. Mobs began to assemble, 
strangers were stopped in the streets and searched for the poison they were 
supposed to carry on them, while doctors were publicly accused of 
poisoning the people. Finally, on the 4th of July, the mob, excited by 
rumours and suspicions, gathered together at the Hay Market and attacked 
the house in which a temporary cholera hospital had been estabhshed. They 
broke the windows, threw the furniture out into the street, wounded and cast 
out the sick, thrashed the hospital servants, and killed several of the doctors. 
Tlie police were powerless to restore order and even the final appearance of 
the military governor-general Count Essen did not attain the necessary 
result. A battalion of the Semenov regiment forced the people to disperse 
from the square into the side streets, but was far from putting a stop to the 
disturbance. 


The next day the emperor Nicholas went on a steamer from St. Petersburg 
to Elagium Island. When he had heard the reports of various persons as to 
the state of the town he got into a carriage with Adjutant-general Prince 
Menshikov and drove to the Preobrajensld parade-ground in the town, 
where a battalion of the Preobrajenski regiment was encamped. When he 
had thanked the troops, the emperor continued liis way along the carriage 
road were he threatened with his displeasure some crowds and shopkeepers; 
from there he drove to the Hay Market where about five thousand people 
had assembled. StancUng up in his carriage and turning to the mob, the 
emperor spoke as follows: “Misdeeds were committed yesterday, public 
order was disturbed; shame on the Russian people for forgetting the faith of 
their fathers and imitating the turbulence of the French and Poles! They 
have taught you this : seize them and take those suspected to the authorities 
; but wickedness has been committed here, here we have offended and 
angered God — let us turn to the church, down on your knees, and beg the 
forgiveness of the Almighty! “ 


The people fell on their knees and crossed themselves in contrition; the 
emperor prostrated himself also, and exclamations of “We have sinned, 


1? 


accursed ones that we are!” resounded throughout the air. Continuing his 
speech to the people, the emperor again admonished the crowd: “I have 
sworn before God to preserve the prosperity of the people entrusted to me 
by providence; I am answerable before God for these disorders: and 
therefore I will not allow them. Woe be to the disobedient! “ 


At this moment some men in the crowd raised their voices. The emperor 
then replied: “Wliat do you want — whom do you want? Is it I? I am not 
afraid of anything — here I am!” and with these words he pointed to his 
breast. Cries of enthusiasm ensued. After this the emperor, probably as a 
sign of reconciliation, embraced an old man in the crowd and returned, first 
to Elagium and afterwards to Peterhov. The day afterwards the emperor 
again visited the capital. Order was re-established, but the cholera 
continued to 
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rage. Six hundred persons died daily, and it was only from the middle of 
July that the mortality began to diminish. 


Far more dangerous in its consequences was the revolt that arose in the 
Novgorod military settlements. Here the cholera and rumours of poisoning 
only served as a pretext for rebellion; the seed of general dissatisfaction 
among the population belonging to this creation of Count Araktcheiev 
continued to exist in spite of all the changes introduced by the emperor 
Nicholas into the administration of the mihtary settlements. A spark was 
sufficient to produce in the settlements an explosion of hitherto 
unprecedented fury, and the cholera served as the spark. Order was however 
finally re-estab- lished in the settlements and then the emperor Nicholas set 
off for them quite alone and presented himself before the assembled 
battalions, which had stained themselves with the blood of their officers and 
stood awaiting, trem-bUng and in silence the judgment of their sovereign.) 


THE WAR IN THE CAUCASUS (1829-1840 A.D.) 


The possession of the Caucasus is a question vitally affecting the interests 
of Russia in her provinces beyond that range of mountains, and her ulterior 
projects with regard to the regions of Persia and Central Asia. Here are the 
terms in which this subject is handled in a report printed at St. Petersburg, 
and addressed to the emperor after the expedition of General Emmaneul to 
Elbruz in 1829: 


” The Circassians (Tsherkessians) bar out Russia from the south, and may at 
their pleasure open or close the passage to the nations of Asia. At present 
their intestine dissensions, fostered by Russia, hinder them from uniting 
under one leader; but it must not be forgotten that, according to traditions 
religiously preserved amongst them, the sway of their ancestors extended as 
far as to the Black Sea. They beheve that a mighty people, descended from 
their ancestors, and whose existence is verified by the ruins of Madjar, has 
once already overrun the fine plains adjacent to the Danube, and finally 
settled in Panonia. Add to this consideration their superiority in arms. 
Perfect horsemen, extremely well armed, inured to war by the continual 
free-booting they exercise against their neighbours, courageous, and 
disdaining the advantages of our civilisation, the imagination is appalled at 
the consequences which their union under one leader might have for Russia, 
which has no other bulwark against their ravages than a mihtary line, too 
extensive to be very strong.” 


For the better understanding of the war which Russia has been so long 
waging with the mountaineers, let us glance at the topography of the 
Caucasus, and the respective positions of the belligerents. 


The chain of the Caucasus exhibits a pecuhar conformation, altogether 
chfferent from that of any of the E iropean chains. The Alps, the Pyrenees, 
and the Carpathians are accessible only by the valleys, and in these the 
inhabitants of the country find their subsistence, and agriculture developes 
its wealth. The contrary is the case in the Caucasus. From the fortress of 
Anapa on the Black Sea, all along to the Caspian, the northern slope 
presents only immense inclined plains, rising in terraces to a height of 3,000 
or 4,000 yards above the sea level. These plains, rent on all directions by 
deep and narrow valleys and vertical clefts, often form real steppes, and 
possess on their loftiest heights rich pastures, where the inhabitants, secure 


from all attack, find fresh grass for their cattle in the sultriest days of 
summer. The valleys on the other hand are frightful abysses, the steep sides 
of which are 
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clothed witli brambles, while the bottoms are filled with rapid torrents 
foaming over beds of rocks and stones. Such is the singular spectacle 
generally presented by the northern slope of the Caucasus. This brief 
description may give an idea of the difficulties to be encountered by an 
invading army. Obliged to occupy the heights, it is incessantly checked in 
its march by impassable ravines, which do not allow of the employment of 
cavalry, and for the most part prevent the passage of artillery. The ordinary 
tactics of the mountaineers is to fall back before the enemy, until the nature 
of the ground or the want of supplies obliges the latter to begin a retrograde 
movement. Then it is that they attack the invaders, and, intrenched in their 
forests behind impregnable rocks, they inflict the most terrible carnage on 
them with little danger to themselves. 


On the south the character of the Caucasian chain is different. From Anapa 
to Gagri, along the shores of the Black Sea, we observe a secondary chain 
composed of schistous mountains, seldom exceeding 1000 yards in height. 
But the nature of their soil, and of their rocks, would be enough to render 
them almost impracticable for European armies, even were they not covered 
with impenetrable forests. The inhabitants of this region, who are called 
Circassians, are entirely independent, and constitute one of the most warlike 
peoples of the Caucasus. 


The great chain begins in reality at Gagri, but the moimtains recede from 
the shore, and nothing is to be seen along the coast as far as Mingrelia but 
secondary hills, commanded by inmiense crags, that completely cut off all 
approach to the central part of the Caucasus. This region, so feebly 
defended by its topographical conformation, is Abkhasia, the inhabitants of 
which have been forced to submit to Russia. To the north and on the 


Aristotle, who died about fifty years before the first Punic war, describes 
the Carthaginian government as having passed from a monarchy into an 
aristocracy or a democracy inclining towards oligarchy ; for he calls it by 
both names. The conduct of business lay first of all with the council of 
Elders, which like the Spartan Gerusia consisted of two annually appointed 
kings and twenty-eight Gerontes, who also, as it appears, were elected year 
by year by the citizens. It was this council which to all intents and purposes 
carried on the business of the state ; for example, it took the steps necessary 
for war, gave orders for levies and recruiting, appointed the general, and 
gave him a number of Gerontes as colleagues, from amongst whom the 
subordinate commanders were as a rule taken ; to it the despatches were 
addressed. It is doubtful whether a larger council stood side by side with 
this small one ; in no case was it of much importance, nor does it appear 
that any special influence appertained to the kings ; their chief function was 
that of supreme judges, as they are not unfrequently styled (suffets, 
prcetores}. The general’s power was greater ; Isocrates, an elder 
contemporary of Aristotle, says that at home the Carthaginians obeyed an 
oligarchical government, but in the field a monarchical one, and so the 
office of the Carthaginian general is described by Roman authors as that of 
a dictator, although the Gerontes joined with him must have, practically at 
least, limited his power, as must also the regular account which was 
unknown to the Romans and which he had to render on laying down his 
office. Above the Gerusia and the officials stood the body of the hundred 
and four, or, more briefly, the hundred, or judges, the chief bulwark of the 
Carthaginian oligarchy. This was not part of the original constitution of 
Carthage, but, like the Spartan ephorate, took its rise in the aristocratic 
opposition to the monarchical elements in that constitution. Owing to the 
system of purchasing offices and the small number of the members of the 
highest court, a single Carthaginian family, that of Hago, which was pre- 
eminently distinguished for its wealth and military glory, threatened to unite 
the administration in war and peace, with the charge of justice, in their own 
hands ; this led, about the time of the decemvirs to a change in the 
constitution and the establishment of this new authority. 


It appears that although the Carthaginian citizens were not expressly limited 
to a passive assistance at the discussion of questions concerning the state, as 
was the case in Sparta, yet practically their influence in such matters was 


northern slope, westward of the military road from Mozdok to Tiflis, dwell 
a considerable number of tribes, some of them ruled by a sort of feudal 
system, others constituted into little republics. Those of the west, dependent 
on Circassia and Abadja, are in continual war with the empire, whilst the 
Nogaians, who inhabit the plains on the left bank of the Kuma, and the 
tribes of the great Kabarda, own the sovereignty of the czar; but their 
wavering and dubious submission cannot be relied on. In the centre, at the 
foot of the Elbruz, dwell the Suanetians, an unsubdued people, and near 
them, occupying both sides of the pass of Dariel, are the Ingutches and 
Ossetans, exceptional tribes, essentially different from the aboriginal 
peoples. Finally we have, eastward of the great Tiflis road, near the Terek, 
little Kabarda, and the country of the Kumicks, for the present subjugated; 
and then those indomitable tribes, the Lesghians and Tchetchens, of whom 
Schamyl is the Ab del Kadir, and who extended over the two slopes of the 
Caucasus to the vicinity of the Caspian. 


In reaUty, the Kuban and the Terek, that rise from the central chain, and 
fall, the one into the Black Sea, the other into the Caspian, may be 
considered as the northern political limits of independent Caucasus. It is 
along those two rivers that Russia has formed her armed line, defended by 
Cossacks, and detacliments from the regular army. The Russians have, 
indeed, penetrated those northern frontiers at sundry points, and have 
planted some forts within the country of the Lesghians and Tchetchens. But 
those lonely posts, in which a few unhappy garrisons are surrounded on all 
sides, and generally without a chance of escape, cannot be regarded as a 
real occupation of the soil on which they stand. They are, in fact, only so 
many pickets, whose business is only to watch more closely the movements 
of the mountaineers. In the south, from Anapa to Gagri, along the Black 
Sea, the imperial possessions never extended beyond a few detached forts, 
completely isolated, and deprived 
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of all means of communication by land. A rigorous blockade was 
established on this coast; but the Circassians, as intrepid in their frail barks 
as among their mountains, often passed by night through the Russian line of 
vessels, and reached Trebizond and Constantinople. Elsewhere, from 
Mingrelia to the Caspian, the frontiers are less precisely defined, and 
generally run parallel with the great chain of the Caucasus. 


Thus limited, the Caucasus, including the territory occupied by the subject 
tribes, presents a surface of scarcely 5000 leagues; and it is in tliis narrow 
region that a virgin and chivalric nation, amounting at most to 2,000,000 of 
souls, proudly upholds its independence against the might of the Russian 
empire, and has for upwards of twenty years sustained one of the most 
obstinate struggles known to modern history. 


The Russian hne of the Kuban, which is exactly similar to that of the Terek, 
is defended by the Cossacks of the Black Sea, the poor remains of the 
famous Zaparogians, whom Catherine II subdued with so much tUfficulty, 
and whom she colonised at the foot of the Caucasus, as a bulwark against 
the incursions of the moimtaineers. The line consists of small forts and 
watch stations; the latter are merely a kind of sentry-box raised on four 
posts, about fifty feet from the ground. T\vo Cossacks keep watch in them 
day and night. On the least movement of the enemy in the vast plain of 
reeds that fringe both banks of the river, a beacon fire is kindled on the top 
of the watch box. If the danger becomes more pressing, an enormous torch 
of straw and tar is set fire to. The signal is repeated from post to post, the 
whole line springs to arms, and 500 or 600 men are instantly assembled on 
the point threatened. These posts, composed generally of a dozen men, are 
very close to each other, particularly in the most dangerous places. Small 
forts have been erected at intervals with earthworks, and a few pieces of 
cannon; they contain each from 150 to 200 men. 


But notwithstanding aU the vigilance of the Cossacks, often aided by the 
troops of the line, the mountaineers not unfrequently cross the frontier and 
carry their incursions, which are always marked with massacre and pillage, 
into the adjacent provinces. There are bloody but justifiable reprisals. In 
1835 a body of fifty horsemen entered the country of the Cossacks, and 
proceeded to a distance of 120 leagues, to plunder the German colony of 


Madjar and the important village of Vladimirovka, on the Kuma, and what 
is most remarkable they got back to their mountains without being 
interrupted. The same year Kisliar, on the Caspian, was sacked by the 
Lesghians. These daring expeditions prove of themselves how insufficient 
is the armed line of the Caucasus, and to what dangers that part of southern 
Russia is exposed. 


The line of forts until lately existing along the Black Sea was quite as weak, 
and the Circassians there were quite as daring. They used to carry off the 
Russian soldiers from beneath the fire of their redoubts, and come up to the 
very foot of their walls to insult the garrison. Honmiaire de Hell relates that, 
at the time he was exploring the mouths of the Kuban, a hostile cliief had 
the audacity to appear one day before the gates of Anapa. He did all he 
could to irritate the Russians, and abusing them as cowards and woman- 
hearted, he defied them to single combat. Exasperated by his invectives, the 
commandant ordered that he should be fired on with grape. The horse of the 
mountaineer reared and threw ofT his rider, who, without letting go the 
bridle, instantly mounted again, and, advancing still nearer to the walls, 
discharged his pistol almost at point-blank distance at the soldiers, and 
galloped off to the mountains. 


As for the blockade by sea, the imperial squadron has not been expert 
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enough to render it really effectual. It was only a few armed boats, manned 
by Cossacks, that gave the Circassians any serious uneasiness. These 
Cossacks like those of the Black Sea, are descended from the Zaparogians. 
Previously to the last war with Turkey they were settled on the right bank of 
the Danube, where their ancestors had taken refuge after the destruction of 
their Setcha. During the campaigns of 1828-29, pains were taken to revive 
their national feelings, they were brought again by fair means or by force 
under the imperial sway, and were then settled in the forts along the 
Caucasian shore, the keeping of wliich was committed to their charge. 


Courageous, enterprising, and worthy rivals of their foes, they waged a 
most active war against the skiffs of the mountaineers in their boats, which 
carry crews of fifty or sixty men. 


The treaty of Adrianople was in a manner the opening of a new era in the 
relations of Russia with the mountaineers; for it was by virtue of that treaty 
that the czar, already master of Anapa and Sudjuk Kaleh, pretended to the 
sovereignty of Circassia antl of the whole seaboard of the Black Sea. True 
to the invariable principles of its foreign policy, the government at first 
employed means of corruption, and strove to seduce the various chiefs of 
the country by pensions, decorations, and military appointments. But the 
mountaineers, who had the example of the Persian provinces before their 
eyes, sternly rejected all the overtures of Russia, and repudiated the clauses 
of the convention of Adrianople; the pohtical and commercial independence 
of their country became their rallying cry, and they would not treat on any 
other condition. All such ideas were totally at variance with Nicholas’ 
schemes of absolute dominion ; therefore he had recourse to arms to obtain 
by force what he had been unable to accomplish by other means. 


Abkhasia, situated on the eastern coast of the Black Sea, and easily 
accessible, was the first invaded. A Russian force occupied the country in 
1839, imder the ordinary pretence of supporting one of its princes, and 
putting an end to anarchy. In the same year General Paskevitch, then 
governor-general of the Caucasus, for the first time made an armed 
exploration of the country of the Circassians beyond the Kuban; but he 
eff’ ected absolutely nothing, and his expecUtion only resulted in great loss 
of men and stores. In the following year war broke out in Daghestan with 
the Lesghians and the Tchetchens. The celebrated Kadi Mulah, giving 
himseK out for a prophet, gathered together a considerable number of 
partisans; but unfortunately for him there was no unanimity among the 
tribes, and the princes were continually counteracting each other. Kadi 
Mulah never was able to bring more than 3,000 or 4,000 men together; 
nevertheless, he maintained the struggle with a courage worthy of a better 
fate, and Russia knows what it cost her to put down the revolt of Daghestan. 
As for any real progress in that part of the Caucasus, the Russians made 
none; they did no more than replace things on the old footing. Daghestan 
soon became again more hostile than ever, and the Tchetchens and 


Lesghians continued in separate detachments to plunder and ravage the 
adjacent pro\dnces up to the time when the ascendancy of the celebrated 
Schamyl, the worthy successor of Kadi Mulah, gave a fresh impulse to the 
warHke tribes of the mountain, and rendered them more formidable than 
ever. 


After taking possession of Anapa and Sudjuk Kaleh, the Russians thought 
of seizing the whole seaboard of Circassia, and especially the various points 
suitable for the establishment of military posts. They made themselves 
masters of Guelendchik and the important position of Gagri, which 
commands the pass between Circassia and Abkhasia. The Circassians 
heroically defended their territory; but how could they have withstood the 
guns of 
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the ships of war that mowed them down whilst the soldiers were landing 
and constructing their redoubts? The blockade of the coasts was declared in 
1838, and all foreign communication with the Caucasus ostensibly 
intercepted. During the four following years Russia suffered heavy losses; 
and all her successes were limited to the establishment of some small 
isolated forts on the sea-coast. She then increased her army, laid down the 
military road from the Kuban to Guelendchik, across the last western 
offshoot of the Caucasus, set on foot an exploration of the enemy’s whole 
coast, and prepared to push the war with renewed vigour. 


In 1837 the emperor Nicholas visited the Caucasus. He would see for 
himself the theatre of a war so disastrous to his arms, and try what 
impression his imperial presence could make on the mountaineers. The 
chiefs of the country were invited to various conferences, to which they 
boldly repaired on the faith of the Russian parole; but instead of 
conciliating them by words of peace and moderation, the emperor only 
exasperated them by his threatening and haughty language. ” Do you 


know,” said he to them, “that I have powder enough to blow up all your 
mountains?” 


During the three following years there was an incessant succession of 
expeditions. Golovin, on the frontiers of Georgia, Grabe on the north, and 
Racivski on the Circassian seaboard, left nothing untried to accomplish 
their master’s orders. The sacrifices incurred by Russia were enormous; the 
greater part of her fleet was destroyed by a storm, but all efforts failed 
against the intrepidity and tactics of the mountaineers. Some new forts 
erected under cover of the ships, were all that resulted from these disastrous 
campaigns. “I was in the Caucasus in 1839,” says Hommaire de Hell, 
“when Grabe returned from his famous expedition against Shamyl. Wlien 
the army marched it had numbered 6000 men, 1,000 of whom, and 120 
officers, were cut off in three months. But as the general had advanced 
further into the country than any of his predecessors, Russia sang paeans, 
and Grabe became the hero of the day, although the imperial troops had 
been forced to retreat and entirely evacuate the country they had invaded. 
All the other expeditions were similar to this one, and achieved in reality 
nothing but the burning and destruction of a few villages. It is true the 
mountaineers are far from being victorious in all their encounters with the 
Russians, whose artillery they cannot easily withstand; but if they are 
obliged to give way to numbers, or to engineering, nevertheless they remain 
in the end masters of the ground, and annul all the momentary advantages 
gained by their enemies.” 


The year 1840 was still more fatal to the arms of Nicholas. Almost all the 
new forts on the seaboard were taken by the Circassians, who bravely 
attacked and carried the best fortified posts without artillery. The military 
road from the Kuban to Guelendchik was intercepted. Fort St. Nicholas, 
which commanded it, was stormed and the garrison massacred. Never yet 
had Russia endured such heavy blows. The disasters were such that the 
official journals themselves, after many months’ silence, were at last 
obliged to speaic of them ; but the most serious losses, the destruction of the 
new road from the Kuban, the taking of Fort St. Nicholas, and that of 
several other forts, were entirely forgotten in the official statement. 


On the eastern side of the mountain the war was fully as disastrous for the 
invaders. The imperial army lost four hundred petty officers and soldiers, 
and twenty-nine officers in the battle of Valrik against the Tchetchens. The 
military colonies of the Terek were attacked and plundered, and when 
General Golovin retired to his winter quarters at the end of the campaign, 
he had lost more than three-fourths of his men. 
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The great Kabarda did not remain an indifferent spectator of the offensive 
league formed by the tribes of the Caucasus; and when Russia, suspecting 
with reason the unfriendly disposition of some tribes, made an armed 
exploration on the banks of the Laba in order to construct redoubts, and 
thus cut off the subjugated tribes from the otliers, the general found the 
country, wherever he advanced, but a desert. All the inhabitants had already 
retired to the other side of the Laba to join their warlike neighbours.” 


THE emperor’s CONSERVATIVE PATRIOTISM 


However, in spite of all these disastrous campaigns, Nicholas had not lost 
sight of his most important task — that of consolidating internal order by 
reforms. His attention had been directed above all to the administration, 
from the heart of which he had sought especially to exterminate corruption 
with a severity and courage proportioned to the immensity of the evil. Then 
he had announced his firm desire to perfect the laws, and had charged 
Count Speranski to work at them under his personal direction. The digest 
(svod) promulgated in 1833 was the first fruit of these efforts and was 
followed by various special codes. Finally, turning his attention to public 
instruction, he had assigned to it as a basis the national traditions and 
religion and charged Uvarov, president of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, a man of learning and talent, to animate it with this spirit, so 
hostile to the ideas of the west, but — let us say it at once — better suited to 
the real needs of the country. 


Nicholas, allowing himself to be ruled by this spirit, plunged further and 
further into a system which, though contrary to that of Peter the Great, we 
do not pretend absolutely to condemn on that account, and which the 
marquis de Custine“ has highly extolled in his celebrated book, La Russie 
en 1839. “The emperor Nicholas,” he said, “thought that the day of mere 
seeming was past for Russia, and that the whole structure of civilisation was 
to remake in that country. He has relaid the foundations of society. Peter, 
called the Great, would have overturned it a second time in order to rebuild 
it: Nicholas is more skilful. I am struck with admiration for this man who is 
secretly struggling, with all the strength of his will, against the work of 
Peter the Great’s genius. He is restoring individuality to a nation which has 
strayed for more than a century in the paths of imitation.” 


Without ceasing to borrow diligently from Europe her inventions and arts, 
her progress in industry, in administration, in the conduct of land and sea 
armies — in a word, all the material improvements which she devises and 
realises, he endeavoured to close Russia to her ideas on philosophy, politics, 
and religion. He condemned exotic tendencies as pernicious to his states, 
and, without deprivmg himself of the services of the Germans, the principal 
depositaries of superior enlightenment in that country, as yet only 
imperfectly moulded to civilisation, he relied by preference on the party of 
the old Russians, which included the clergy, whom he treated with respect 
in spite of the inferiority of their position. Nationality, autocracy, orthodoxy 
— these three words, taken as the national watchword, sum up the ideas to 
which he subordinated his internal policy. The expression, Hohj Russia, 
which has been the object of such profound astonishment to the Latin 
world, reflects also this spirit. 


He surrounded with great solemnity those acts which he performed in his 
quality of head of the church in his own country, and posed as the protector 
of all his coreligionists in Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, Montenegro, 
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and other countries. Like his ancestors of preceding dynasties, he adorned 
himself on solemn occasions with a gold cross which he wore diagonally on 
his breast. This bias was summed up in the new word cwsaropapism. He 
regarded with special enthusiasm that one act on account of which, the 
accusation of religious intolerance was fixed upon him — an accusation 
justified by many of his deeds. In consequence of the decisions of the 
council of Florence, and up till 1839, there were in Russia 1,500,000 United 
Greeks, subjected to the papal obedience. At their head was the archbishop, 
sometimes the metropolitan, of White Russia, and the bishop, or 
archbishop, of Lithuania. In 1839 these two prelates, having met in 
conjunction with a third, at Polotsk, the seat of the first of these eparchies, 
had signed a document in which they expressed the wish to unite, they and 
their church, with the national and primitive church, and prayed the 
emperor to sanction this union. Nicholas referred the matter to the holy 
synod, and, the latter having with great eagerness signified its approval of 
the act, he sanctioned it in his turn, adding these words beneath his 
signature: “I thank God and I authorize it.” It is well known to what 
complaints on the part of the pope this suppression of the uniate Greek 
church soon afterward gave rise.c 


UNVEILING OF THi MONUMENT AT BORODINO 


The emperor Nicholas was fond of great gatherings of the troops, and an 
occasion for such was afforded in 1839 by the unveiling of the monument 
erected on the battlefield of Borodino. The thought of this muster of the 
troops had already occupied the emperor’s mind since 1838, but at that time 
he had in view not merely the participation of the troops in manoeuvres and 
exercises, but the immortalisation of the tradition of the valorous exploits of 
the Russian army in the defence of the fatherland against the invasion of 
Napoleon. On the day of tne unveiling of the Borodino monmnent, August 
26th, 120,000 men were gathered around it. The emperor invited to take 
part in the solemnities all the surviving comrades of Kutuzov and many 
foreign guests. 


On the anniversary of the battle of Borodino a great review of all the troops 
assembletl on this historic spot took place. In the morning, before the 


review began, the following order of his imperial majesty, written by the 
emperor’s hand, was read to the troops: 


“Children. Before you stands the monument which bears witness to the 
glorious deeds of your comrades. Here, on this same spot, 27 years ago, the 
arrogant enemy dreamed of conquering the Russian army which fought in 
defence of the faith, the czar and the fatherland. God punished the foolish: 
the bones of the insolent invaders were scattered from Moscow to the 
Niemen — and we entered Paris. The tune has now come to render glory to 
a great exploit. And thus, may the eternal memory of the emperor 
Alexander I be immortal to us: for by his firm will Russia was saved; may 
the glory of your comrades who fell as heroes be also everlasting, and may 
their exploits serve as an example to us and our further posterity. You will 
ever be the hope and support of your sovereign and our common mother 
Russia.” 


This order aroused the greatest enthusiasm amongst the troops, but it was 
highly displeasing to the foreigners; it appeared to them strange and almost 
offensive, they considered that “in reality it was nothing but high sounding 
phrases,” 
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Three days later the emperor Nicholas had the battle of Borodino 
reproduced. After the unveiling of the Borodino monument the laying of the 
first stone of the cathedral of Christ the Saviour took place in Moscow. This 
solemnity brought to a close the commemoration of the year 1812 which 
had delivered Russia from a foreign invasion and was the dawn of the 
liberation of Europe. 


The year 1839 was remarkable for yet another important event: the’ reunion 
of the Uniates.’ 


DEATH OK RETIREMENT OF THE OLD MINISTERS 


very slight. At the elections to the Gerusia a system of open bribery 
prevailed ; at the appointment of a general the people were indeed 
consulted, but probably only when in reality the appointment had already 
been made on the suggestion of the Gerusia ; and in other matters the 
people were only referred to when the Gerusia thought good or could not 
agree. Popular tribunals were unknown in Carthage. The impotence of the 
citizens was probably an essential condition of their political organisation; 
the Carthaginian messes, which are mentioned in this connection and 
compared to the Spartan pheiditia, may liave been fraternities conducted on 
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an oligarchical basis. We even hear of a distinction between ” citizens ” and 
” manual workers,” which leads us to suppose a very degraded position for 
the latter, and perhaps no rights at all. 


Regarded as a whole, the Carthaginian constitution appears to have been a 
government by capitalists, such as is conceivable in a citizen community 
without a well-to-do middle class, and consisting on the one hand of a 
crowd owning no property and living from hand to mouth, on the other of 
great merchants, estate owners and noble magistrates. Nor was Carthage 
without that infallible token of a corrupt city oligarchy : the system of 
enriching the impoverished masters at the cost of the subjects by sending 
them to the subordinate communities as treasurers and superintendents of 
forced labour. Aristotle describes this as the main cause of the tried stability 
of the Carthaginian constitution. Down to his time no revolution worth 
mentioning had been effected in Carthage, either from above or beneath ; 
the crowd remained leaderless in consequence of the material advantages 
which the ruling oligarchy was in a position to offer to all ambitious or 
distressed members of the upper class, and were compensated by the 
crumbs which fell to them from the master’s table in the form of bribes at 
elections or in some other fashion. 


Little by little the workers in the political arena of Alexander’s reign had 
disappeared. Count V. P. Kotchulzi, who had been president of the senate 
since 1827 and afterwards chancellor of the interior, died in 1834 and had 
been replaced by N. N. Novseltsev as president of the senate. After his 
death the emperor Nicholas appointed to that office Count I. V. 
Vasiltchikov, who remained at his post until his death, which took place in 
1847. 


The emperor was above all grieved at the death of Speranski in the year 
1837. He recognised this loss as irreparable, and in speaking of him said: 
“Not everyone understood Speranski or knew how to value him sufficiently; 
at first I myself was in this respect perhaps more in fault than anyone. I was 
told much of his liberal ideas; calumny even touched him in reference to the 
history of December 26th. But afterwards all these accusations were 
scattered like dust, and I found in him the most faithful, devoted and 
zealous servant, with vast knowledge and vast experience. Everyone now 
knows how great are my obligations and those of Russia to him — and the 
calumniators are silenced. The only freproach I could make him was his 
feeling 


against my late brother ; but that too is over ” The emperor stopped 


without finishing his thought, which probably contained a secret, 
involuntary justification of Speranski. 


In 1844 ched another statesman who was still nearer and dearer to the 
emperor Nicholas ; this was Count Benkendorv of whom the emperor said : 
“He never set me at variance with anyone, but reconciled me with many.” 
His successor in the direction of the third section was Count A. F. Orlov; he 
remained at this post during all the succeeding years of the emperor 
Nicholas’ reign. 


In that same year Count E. F. Kankrin who had been minister of finance 
even under Alexander I was obliged on account of ill health to leave the 
ministry of which he had been head during twenty-two years. As his 
biographer justly observes Kankrin left Russia as an heritage : ” Well 
organised finances, a firm metal currency, and a rate of exchange 
corresponding with the requirements of the country. Russia was in financial 


respects a mighty power whose credit it was impossible to injure. And all 
this was attained without any considerable loans, and without great increase 
in taxes, by the determination, the thrift and the genius of one man, who 
placed the welfare of the nation above all considerations and understood 
how to serve it.” 


But at the same time it must not be forgotten that all these brilliant results 
were attainable only because behind Count Kankrin stood the emperor 
Nicholas. The enemies of the minister and of his monetary reforms were 
many ; but the snares they laid were destroyed before the all powerful will 
of a person who never wavered. Tliis time that inflexible will was directed 
in the 


[m The Uniate is a part of tlie Greek church which has submitted to the 
supremacy of the pope.] 
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right path, and the results showed unprecedented financial progress, in spite 
of the three wars which it had been impossible for Russia to avoid, despite 
the ideally peace-loving disposition of her ruler; and to these calamities 
must be added also the cholera and bad harvests. Kankrin’s resignation was 
accompanied by important consequences; he was replaced by the mcapable 
Vrontchenko, while Nicholas took the finances of the empire into his own 
hands, as he had previously acted regarding the other branches of the 
administration of the state. 


Among the old-time servitors of Alexander I, Prince P. M. Volkonski 
remained longest in office. He lived until he attained the rank of field- 
marshal and died in 1852, having filled the office of minister of the court 
during twenty-five years. 


One of the younger workers of the Alexandrine period, P. D. Ivisselev, 
former chief of the staff of the second army, attained to unusual eminence in 


the reign of the emperor Nicholas. In 1825 his star nearly set forever, but 
soon it shone again with renewed brilliancy and on his return from the 
Danubian provinces, which he had administered since 1829, Ivisselev was 
created minister and count. ” You will be my chief of the staff for the 
peasant department,” said the emperor to him, and with this object, on the 
13th of January, 1838 there was established the ministry of state domains, 
formed from the department which had until that time been attached to the 
ministry of finance. 


GREAT FIRE IN THE WaNTER PALACE 


A disastrous fire at the Winter Palace began on the evening of the 29th of 
December, 1837, and no human means were able tostay tlie flames; only the 
Hermitage with its collection of ancient and priceless treasures was saved. 
The ruins of the palace continued to burn during three days and nights. The 
emperor and the imperial family took up their abode in the Anitchkov 
palace. 


The rebuilding of the Winter Palace upon its previous plan was begun 
immechately ; the palace was consecrated on the 6th of April, 1839 and the 
emperor and his family were installed there as previously. As a token of 
gratitude to all those who had taken part in the rebuilding of the palace a 
medal was struck with the inscription: ” I thank you.” — ” Work overcomes 
everything.” 


On the last day of the Easter holidays the emperor Nicholas resolved to 
allow visitors access to all the state rooms, galleries, etc. ; and in that one 
day as many as 200,000 persons visited the palace between the hours of six 
in the evening and two in the morning. 


Twice the emperor and his family passed in all directions through the palace 
that was thronged with the pubHc. An eye-witness writes that ” the public 
by prolonging their visitation for seven hours so filled the palace with 
tlamp, steamy, suffocating air that the walls, the columns, and carvings on 
the lower windows sweated, and streams of damp poured down on to the 
parquet flooring and spoiled everything, while the marble changed to a dull 


yellowish hue.” 35,000 paper rubles were required to repair the damage. 
But the matter did not terminate with this; during one night that summer, 
fortunately while the imperial family were staying at Peterhov, the ceiling 
in the saloon of St. George fell down with the seventeen massive lustres 
depending from it. 
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THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CORONATION OF NICHOLAS 1 
(1851 A.D.) 


In August 1851, upon the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
coronation the emperor Nicholas left St. Petersburg for Moscow, 
accompanied by his family. For the first time the journey was accomplished 
by the newly completed Moscow railway, constructed in accordance with 
the will of the emperor, and in opposition to the desires of many of his 
enlightened contemporaries. The Oldening of the railway to the public 
followed only on the 13th of November. In Moscow the emperor was met 
by Field-marshal Paskevitch, prince of Warsaw. On the eve of the festivities 
in honour of the anniversary of the coronation Nicholas visited the field- 
marshal, and addressed the following memorable words to him: 


” To-morrow will complete twenty-five years of my reign — a reign which 
you, Ivan Fcodorovitch, have made illustrious by your valiant service to 
Russia. It was under sorrowful prognostications that I ascended the throne 
of Russia and my reign had to begin with punishments and banishments. I 
did not find around the throne persons who could guide the czar — I was 
obliged to create men ; I had none devoted to me. Affairs in the east 
required the appointment there of a man of your intellect, of your military 
capacity, of your will. My choice rested on you. Providence itself directed 
me to you. You had enemies : in spite of all that was said against you, I held 
fast to you, Ivan Feodorovitch. You proved, commander, that I was right. 
Hardly had affairs in the east quieted down when my empire was overtaken 
by a public calamity — the cholera. The people ascribes every misfortune 


to the person who governs. God knows how much suffering this national 
affliction cost me. The war with Poland was another grievous trial. Russian 
blood was shed because of our errors or because of chastisement sent from 
above. Our affairs were in a bad way. And again I had resource to you, Ivan 
Feodorovitch, as the only means of salvation for Russia: and again you did 
not betray my trust, again you exalted my empire. By your twenty years’ 
administration of the Polish land you have laid the foundation for the 
happiness of two kindred yet hostile elements. I hope that the Russian and 
the Pole will constitute one Russian Empire — the Slavonic Empire; and 
that your name will be preserved in history beside the name of Nicholas. It 
is not so long ago — when western Europe was agitated by aspirations after 
wild, unbridled freedom; when the people overthrew lawful authority and 
thrones; when I decided to give a helping hand to my brother and ally, the 
monarch of Austria — that you, commander, led my soldiers to a new 
warfare: you tamed the hydra of rebellion. In six weeks you had finished 
the war in Hungary, you supported and strengthened the tottering throne of 
Austria, Ivan Feodorovitch. You are the glory of my twenty-five years’ 
reign. You are the history of the reign of Nicholas I.” 


THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS’ VIEWS ON LOUIS NAPOLEON 


When Prince Louis Napoleon had accomplished his coup d’etat of the 2nd 
of December, 1851, and the restoration of the second empire was to be 
expected, the emperor Nicholas, judging by a letter which he had received 
from Frederick William IV, said: “Before the end of next year Louis 
Napoleon will become our colleague. Let him become what he likes, even 
the_ great mufti, if it pleases him, but to the title of Emperor or King I do 
not think he will be so imprudent as to aspire.” According to the emperor’s 
opinion, as Boon as Louis Napoleon desired to make himself emperor he 
would become a 
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usurper, because he did not possess the divine right — he would be emperor 
in fact but never by right ; in a word, ” a second Louis Philippe, less the 
odious character of that scoundrel.” 


Wlien the French diplomatic representatives in St. Petersburg and Warsaw 
evidenced an intention to celebrate the 15th of August, the emperor 
Nicholas drew up the following resolution: “A public chui’ch service for 
Napoleon cannot be allowed, because he ceased to be emperor, being 
banished and confined to the island of St. Helena. There is no propriety in 
celebrating the birthday of the late Napoleon in our country, whence he was 
despatched with befitting honour.” The Napoleonic empire had already 
transcended the limits which the emperor Nicholas would at one time have 
allowed; it was in direct contradiction to the stipulations of the congress of 
Vienna, which formed the basis of the national law of Europe. The 
emperor’s allies, however, looked on the matter somewhat differently. 
Austria and Prussia recognised Napoleon III; it therefore only remained to 
the emperor Nicholas, against his will, to follow their example ; but still he 
departed from the usually accepted diplomatic forms, and in his letter to 
Napoleon III he did not call him brother, but “le hon ami” (good friend). 
Soon on the political horizon appeared the Eastern question, artfully put 
forward with a secret motive by Napoleon III; his cunning calculations were 
justified without delay; the Russian troops crossed the Pruth in 1853, and 
occupied the principaUty, as a guarantee, until the demands presented to the 
Ottoman Porte by the emperor Nicholas were complied with. Austrian 
ingratitude opened a safe path for the snares of Anglo-French diplomacy. 
The Eastern War began, at first upon Turkish territory and afterwards 
concentrated itself in the Crimean peninsula around Sebastopol; France, 
England, and afterwards, in 1855, little Sardinia, in alliance with Turkey, 
took up arms against Russia ; on the side of the allies lay the sympathy of 
all neutral Europe, which already dreamed of wresting Russia’s conquests 
from her.‘ 


EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE CRIMEAN WAR 


The revolution of July, 1830, by threatening Europe with the ideas then 
triumphing in France, had tightened the bonds, previously a little relaxed, 


between the czar and the two great German powers, Austria and Prussia. 
Independently of diplomatic conferences, the three monarchs had frequent 
interviews for the purpose of adopting measures to oppose the invasion of 
the revolutionary principle. Even whilst affecting to abandon the west to the 
dissolution towards which he felt it was marching, and to regard it as 
afflicted with approaching senility, Nicholas by no means lost sight of its 
development. But the East, then in combustion, remained the true mark of 
Russian policy. A movement was on foot for the overthrow of the declining 
Ottoman power, and its substitution by an Arab power, inaugurated by 
Muhammed Ali, the pasha of Egypt. France regarded this movement with 
no unfriendly eye, but Russia entered a protest. By giving the most colossal 
proportions to tliis Eastern Question, which extended as far as the countries 
of central Asia, the situation created grave embarrassments for the British 
government. For, to begin with, when, in 1833, Ibrahim Pasha, at the head 
of the Egyptian army, was ready to cross the Taurus and march on 
Constantinople, within two months the northern power (summoned to aid 
by that very sultan whom Russia had hitherto so greatly humiliated) landed 
on the Asiastic coast of the Bosporus a body of fifteen thousand men in 
readiness to protect that 
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capital; then the secret treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi (July 8th, 1833) granted 
her, as the price of an offensive and defensive alliance with the Porte, the 
withdrawal in her exclusive favour of the prohibition forbidding armed 
vessels of foreign nations to enter the waters of Constantinople; finally, by 
the conclusion of the Treaty of London July 15th, 1840, which left France, 
still obstinately attached to the cause of Muhainmed Ali, outside the 
European concert, she had the joy of causing the rupture of the entente 
cordiale between that country and Great Britain — but only momentarily, 
for a new treaty, concluded the 13th of July, 1841, hkewise in London, 
readmitted the French government to the concert. 


The events of the year 1848, by bringing back the Russians into Moldavia 
and Wallachia, afforded Europe new apprehensions relative to the 
preservation, growing daily more difficult, of the Ottoman Empire and the 
political balance, the latter of which was seriously threatened if not 
destroyed by the colossus of the north, with its population now increased to 
as much as sixty-five million souls. But Germany was absorbed by the 
serious situation of her own affairs, to which the czar was far from 
remaining a stranger; and the latter linked himself by new ties to Austria, in 
whoso favour he had already renounced his share in the protectorate over 
the republic of Cracow, when at the request of the Vienna cabinet he 
marched against insurgent Hungary (June, 1849) an army which beat the 
insurrectionary forces, compelled them to submission, and thus closed the 
abyss in which one of the oldest monarchies of Christendom was about to 
be engulfed. Then, in 1850, chosen as arbiter between Austria and Prussia, 
who were on the point of a rupture, the czar turned the scale in favour of 
Austria, and kept Prussia in check by threats. 


“Austria will soon astonish the world by her immense ingratitude”: this 
famous prophetic saying of Prince Felix of Schwarzenberg, prime minister 
of the young emperor Francis Joseph, was not slow of accomplishment. The 
ingratitude was a necessity which the history of Austria explains; for in her 
case, as for the rest of Europe, the continued and immoderate 
aggrandisement of Russia was the greatest of dangers. Tliis leads us, in 
finishing this general glance over the history of the period, to say a word on 
the complications which, at the moment of the empire’s attaining its apogee, 
commenced for it a new phase. 


We have elsewhere explained the final cause of the decay of Turkey. That 
decay was consummated in favour of the northern neighbour who followed 
with attentive gaze the progress of what she called the death struggle. 
Certain words pronounced by the autocrat on this subject, and consigned to 
diplomatic despatches, had, not long ago, a great circulation. But the 
influence of Russia was counterbalanced by that of France and that of Great 
Britain. The cabinets of Paris and Vienna obtained important concessions, 
we might say diplomatic triumphs, from Constantinople — the one in 
relation to the Holy Places, the other on the subject of Montenegro. Russian 
jealousy immediately awoke. According to the czar, Turkey had a choice 


between two things only : she must regard Prussia as either her greatest 
friend or her greatest enemy. To remind her of this, and to neutralise the 
embassy of the prince of Linanges on behalf of Austria, Nicholas sent 
Prince Menshikov, one of his ministers and confidants, to Constantinople. 
Arriving February 28th, 1853, Menshikov exhibited a haughty and irritable 
demeanour; and, after astonishing the Divan by his noisy opposition, put 
forward pretensions relative to the Holy Places which were only designed to 
lull the vigilance of England, but were soon followed by others more 
serious and exorbitant; for they amounted to nothing less than the 
restoration to the czar of the proH. W. — VOL. XVII. 20 
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tectorate ovei all the sultan’s subjects professing the Grsco-Russian worship 
— that is to say the great majority of the inhabitants of Turkey in Europe. 


OUTBREAK OF THE CRIMEAN WAR (1853 A.D.) 


In vain the Divan protested; in vain the friendly powers interceded. Unable 
to obtain the satisfaction he was demanding with the extreme of violence, 
the Russian ambassador extraordinary quitted the Bosporous with menace 
on his lips. And, in effect, on the 2nd of July, the czar’s troops crossed the 
Pruth to occupy, contrary to all treaty stipulations, the two Danubian 
principalities. Nicholas was not prepared for war and did not expect to be 
obliged to have recourse to that last appeal ; he hoped to triumpli over the 
Divan by audacity. Moreover, he did not think the western powers were in a 
position to come to an understanding and to act .n common. He was 
mistaken : Turkey’s death struggle did not prevent her from making a 
supreme effort to sell her life dearly, if it were impossible for her to save it; 
and on the 26th of September the sultan declared war on th aggressor. 
Hostilities began in the course of the month of October, first on the Danube 
and afterwards in Asia, where a surprise made the Turks masters of the httle 
maritime fort of St. Nicholas or Chefketil. The Porte was not long 
abandoned to its own resources, for the time of political torpor in regard to 


the territorial aggrandisement of the Muscovite colossus had gone by; the 
eyes of all were at last opened and a European crisis was inevitable. At that 
moment, the fleets of France and England were already at the entrance of 
the Dardanelles; and even before the end of October these fine naval armies 
passed the straits under the authority of a firman, and approached 
Constantinople. In consequence of the position taken up by these two states, 
the autocrat broke off relations with them in the beginning of February, 
1854. On the 21st of the same month he informed his subjects of the fact in 
a manifesto, recalling to some extent, by its tone, by its biblical references, 
and its exalted language, the Treaty of the Holy Alliance. It may be worth 
while to reproduce here the following passage: 


“Against Russia fighting for orthodoxy England and France enter the lists 
as champions of the enemies of Christianity. But Russia will not fail in her 
sacred vocation ; if the frontier is invaded by the enemy we are ready to 
resist him with the energy of which our ancestors have bequeathed us the 
example. Are we not to-day still the same people whose valour was attested 
by the memorable displays of the year 1812? May the Most High aid us to 
prove it by our deeds. In this hope, and fighting for our oppressed brothers 
who confess the faith of Christ, Russia will have but one heart and voice to 
cry: ‘God, our Saviour! whom have we to fear? Let Christ arise and let his 
enemies be scattered!” 


ENGLAND, AND TURKEY IN ALLIANCE 


Thus, by an almost miraculous concourse of circumstances, an alliance was 
formed between France and England, those two ancient and ardent rivals. 
Preceded by a formal alliance with the Porte (March 12th), it was signed in 
London, April 10th, 1854. This was not all: this memorable document was 
immediately submitted to the governments of Austria and Prussia and 
sanctioned by a protocol signed at Vienna by the four powers, by which the 
justice of the cause sustained by those of the west was solemnly 
proclaimed. 


Of course with such a government there could not fail to be a democratic 
opposition ; yet even at the time of the first Punic war this was completely 
powerless. Later on, partly under the influence of the defeats suffered, their 
23olitical influence is seen rapidly increasing, and far more rapidly than 
that of the similar and contemporary Roman party ; the popular assembly 
began to give the final decision in political questions and broke the all- 
powerful influence of the Carthaginian oligarchy. A patriotic and reforming 
energy prevailed in the opposition ; still we cannot overlook the fact that it 
rested on a corrupt and rotten foundation. The Carthaginian citizenhood, 
which well-informed Greeks have compared to the Alexandrian, was so 
corrupt that in this respect it deserved to be powerless, and it might well be 
asked what good could come from revolutions where, as in Carthage, the 
scamps were instriimental in making them. 


From a financial standpoint Carthage maintained in all relations the first 
})lace among the cities of antiquity. At the time of the Peloponnesian war 
this Phoenician city was, according to the testimony of the first of Greek 
historians, financially superior to all Greek states, and her revenues are 
compared to those of the Great King. Polybius calls her the richest city in 
the world. The close relation between Phoenician agriculture and capital is 
characteristic. The idea of never acquiring more land than could be properly 
cultivated is quoted as a leading principle of Phoenician agriculture. The 
Carthaginians also made their profit out of the wealth of the country in 
horses, cattle, sheep, and goats, in which, according to the testimony of 
Polybius, Libya at that time surpassed all other countries on earth by reason 
of her nomad tribes. 


As in the exploitation of the soil, so also in the exploitation of their subjects 
the Carthaginians were the instructors of the Romans ; through them was 
poured into Carthage the ground-rent ” of the best part of Europe ” and of 
tlie fertile North-African districts, which in some regions, for instance in 
Byzakitis and on the lesser Syrtis, was superabundantly favoured. In 
Carthage, as afterwards in Rome, learning and art seem to have been 
generally dominated by Hellenic influence, but were not neglected ; a 
considerable Phoenician literature existed, and at its conquest the city was 
found to contain valuable libraries and many treasures of art, though it is 
true that tliese 
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Austria and Prussia laid down the conditions of their eventual participation 
in the war in another treaty, that of Berlin, of the 20th of April, 1854, to 
which the Germanic Confederation on its side gave its adhesion. Finally at 
Baiadji-Keui, on the 14th of June, 1854, the great Danubian power also 
concluded a treaty with the Ottoman Poi i.e, in virtue of which she was 
authorised to enter into military occupation of the principalities, whether 
she should have previously expelled the Russian army or whether the latter 
should of its own will have decided to evacuate them. RusMa was in the 
most complete isolation; the Scandinavian states, who had hitherto been her 
allies, declared themselves neutral; an insurrection [r’ her favour, which 
was preparing in Servia, was prevented; that of the Greeks, openly favoured 
by King Otto, was stifled. The Turks, thus effectively prote .t d, were able 
to turn all their forces on the frontiers, and to prove by heroic acts that they 
had not lost all the bravery of their ancestors. In return for Europe’s efforts 
in favour of the integrity of his empire, and in order to ward off the 
reproach they might incur by supporting the cause of the crescent against a 
Christian state, the sultan as early as the 6th of June, 1854, publ shed an 
edict or trade, by which he improved in a notable manner the condition of 
the rayas, and prepared for their civil freedom, as well as for a complete 
remodelling of the laws which, governing up to that day the internal 
government of the Ottoman Empire, seemed to render its preservation 
almost impossible. 


Thus that movement of expansion to which Russia had been impelled 
during four centuries, and which by conquest after conquest, due either to 
diplomacy or the sword, had made Russian power the bugbear of Europe, 
finds itself suddenly arrested. “Republican or Cossack,” was the famous 
prognostic of Napoleon.c 


The immense superiority of the marines belonging to the allies made it 
possible to attack Russia on every sea. They bombarded the military port of 
Odessa on the Black Sea (April 22nd, 1854), but respected the city and the 
commercial port; the Russian establishments in the Caucasus had been 
burned by the Russians themselves. They blockaded Kronstadt on the 


Baltic, landed on the islands of Aland, and took the fortress of Bomarsund 
(August 16th, 1854)./ 


THE TAKING OF BOMARSUND 


This fight had lasted from four in the morning until four in the evening, 
when the allies saw a white flag over the tower battlements. The 
commander asked an annistice of two hours, which was granted. He 
recommenced firing before the interval was over. The French batteries 
overthrew the armaments, whilst the Vincennes chasseurs acting as free- 
shooters attacked the cannoneers. Resistance ceased towards evening and 
the tower yielded at three o’clock in the morning. One officer and thirty 
men were made prisoners. On Monday no notice was taken of provocation 
from the fortress, but preparations were made for the morrow. 


On the morning of August 15th the English attacked the north tower. In six 
hours three of their large cannon had b/en able to pierce the granite and 
make a breach of twenty feet. The nor h tower was not long in surrendering; 
four English and two French vessels directed their fire on the large fortress. 
A white flag was hoisted on the rampart nearest the sea. Two officers of the 
fleet were sent to the governor, who said, “I yield to the marine.” This 
officer had only a few dead and seventy wounded, but smoke poured in 
through the badly constructed windows, bombs burst in the middle of the 
fortress, 
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without mentioning the carbine fire of the free-shooters. A longer resistance 
was useless. ? 


In 1855 the Russians bombarded Sveaborg. The allies attacked the fortified 
monastery of Solovetski, in the White Sea, and in the sea of Okhotsk they 
blockaded the Siberian ports, destroyed the arsenals of Petropavlovsk, and 
disturbed the tranquillity of the Russians on the river Amur. 


Menaced by the Austrian concentration in Transylvania, and by the landing 
of English and French troops at Gallipoli and Varna, the Russians made a 
last and vain attempt to gain possession of Silistria, which they had held in 
a state of siege from April to July at the cost of a great number of men. In 
the Dobrudja an expedition directed by the French was without result from 
a military point of view, the soldiers being thinned out by cholera and 
paludal fevers. The Russians decided to evacuate the principalities, which 
were at once occupied by the Austrians in accord with Europe and the 
sultan. The war on the Danube was at an end. 


THE SEAT OF WAR TRANSFERRED TO THE CRIMEA (1854 A.D.) 


The war in the Crunea was just about to commence./ Siege-trains were 
ordered from England and France, transports were prepared, and other 
preparations were gradually made. But the cholera attacked both the armies 
and the fleets, which for two months lay prostrate under this dreadful 
scourge. 


In the Black Sea, meantime, the preparations for the Crimean expedition 
were pressed forward with greater energy in proportion as the cholera 
abated. But many successive delays occurred. Originally the invading force 
was to have sailed on the 15th of August; then the 20th was the day; then 
the 22nd; then the 26th; then the 1st of September (by which time the 
French siege-train would have arrived at Varna) ; tlien the 2nd of 
September. At length all was ready; and 58,000, out of 75,000 men, cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, were embarked at Baltjik on the 7th. The French 
numbered 25,000, the English the same; and there was a picked corps of 
about 8,000 Turks. In a flotilla of between two and three hundred vessels, 
this first and much larger part of the united army were transported up the 
coast to Fidonisi, or the Island of Serpents; from which point to Cape 
Tarkhan, in the Crimea, they would make both the shortest and the most 
sheltered passage. Being reviewed and found ail ready at Fidonisi, the 
armada took its second departure on the 11th, and reached without accident 
the destined shore on the 14th. On that day the troops were landed 
prosperously at “Old Fort,” some twenty miles beyond Eupatoria, or 
Koslov, within four or five easy days’ march from Sebastopol. Upon this 


great fortress the columns were at once directed; while the transports 
returned in haste to fetch the reserves, amounting to about 15,000 men. 


Contrary to tlie expectation of the allies, Prince Menshikov, who 
commanded in the Crimea, had resolved not to oppose their landing, but to 
await them on the left, or southern, bank of the river Alma. The nature of 
his position may be gatliered from Lord Raglan’s despatch. He says: 


“In order that the gallantry exhibited by her majesty’s troops, and the 
difficulties they had to meet, may be fairly estimated, I deem it right, even 
at the risk of being considered tedious, to endeavour to make you 
acquainted with the position the Russians had taken up. 


“Tt crossed the great road about two miles and a half from the sea, and is 
very strong by nature. The bold and almost precipitous range of heights, 
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of from 350 to 400 feet, tliat from the sea closely border the left bank of the 
river, here ceases and formed their left, and turning thence round a great 
amphitheatre or wide valley, terminates at a salient pinnacle where their 
right rested, and whence the descent to the plain was more gradual. The 
front was about two miles in extent. Across the mouth of this great opening 
is a lower ridge at different heights, varying from 60 to 150 feet, parallel to 
the river, and at distances from it of from 600 to 800 yards. The river itself 
is generally fordable for troops, but its banks are extremely rugged, and in 
most parts steep; the willows along it had been cut down, in order to 
prevent tliem from affording cover to the attacking party, and in fact 
everything had been done to deprive an assailant of any species of shelter. 
In front of the position on the right bank, at about 200 yards from the Alma, 
is the village of Burliuk, and near it a timber bridge, which had been partly 
destroyed by the enemy. The high pumacle and ridge before alluded to was 
the key of the position, and consequently, there the greatest preparations 
had been made for defence. Halfway down the height and across its front 


was a trench of the extent of some hundred yards, to afford cover against an 
advance up the even steep slope of the hill. On the right, and a little retired, 
was a powerful covered battery, armed with heavy guns, which flanked the 
whole of the right of the position. Artillery, at the same time, was posted at 
the points that best commanded the passage of the river and its approaches 
generally. On the slopes of these hills (forming a sort of table land) were 
placed dense masses of the enemy’s infantry, whilst on the height above 
was his great reserve, the whole amounting, it is supposed, to between 
45,000 and 50,000 men.” 


It was against this fortress — for it was little less — the British, French, and 
Turkish forces were led, havmg broken up their camp at Kimishi on the 
19th of September. The way led along continual steppes, affording no 
shelter from the burning heat of the sun, nor water to assuage the mtolerable 
thirst suffered by all. The only relief was afforded by the muddy stream of 
Bulganak, which the men drank with avidity. That day an insignificant 
skirmish took place between a body of Cossacks and the light division. On 
passing over the brow of a hill, the former were discovered drawn up in 
order. A slight fire was opened, which wounded three or four of the allies, 
but a gun drove up and threw a shell with such wonderful precision in the 
midst of the enemy that above a dozen were knocked over by this one 
projectile, and the Cossacks speedily disappeared.’ 


THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA (1854 A.D.) 


The allies’ plan of aggression was quite as simple as the Russian plan of 
defence. It consisted in turning the enemy’s two wings and then 
overwhelming them by a front attack. On the extreme right General 
Bosquet, in advance of the rest of the army, was to approach rapidly the 
.‘Uma, cross it at a point not far from its mouth, ascend the slopes at all 
costs, then fall suddenly on the Russians’ left, surround them, and throw 
them back on the centre. This movement carried out, Canrobert’s and Prince 
Napoleon’s divisions, supported by a portion of the English army, would 
cross the river, climb the heights between Almatamak and Burliuk, and 
make the grand attack. At the same moment the English army at the left of 
the French lines would endeavour to turn the enemy’s right, and thus secure 
the day. Forey’s division would remain in reserve ready to help either the 


weaker columns or those in immediate danger, as the case might be. On the 
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ing of tho 19th of Soptenibor Field-Marshal Saiiit-Arnaiul had sent to each 
division a tracing of the proposed order of battle. The plan was so simple 
that the soldiers had already anticipated and guessed it. At nightfall they 
gathered round the camp fires and discussed the chances of the plan with 
gl(>(>ful excitement. They pointed out to each other the Russian camp 
fires, .scintillating dots of liglit shining out on the hill .sides, and tried to 
reckon up tlic enemy’s number by the number of ligiits. A good deal of 
imagination mingled witli their calculations, but the results did not frighten 
tliem, they were convinced that the following ilay they would rest 
victorious on the plateau. 


At the first sounds of the reveille the troops of Bosquet’s division were a- 
foot and ready to start, very proud of the jjlace assigned them by the 
confidence of the connnander-in-chief. The fog having som(>\vhat lifted, at 
seven o’clock they left the l)anks of the Bulgaiiak and marclied off in quick 
time towards {ho Alma. They were not more than two kilometres ilistant 
from it when one of the field-marshal’s aides-de-camp arri-ed hot-foot with 
orders to halt, as the English were not ready. Obedience was yielded with 
some d(>gree of unwillingness, which grew to impatience as the halt was 
prolonged. It was alreatly half-past eleven when the march was resumed. 
The division was formed into two columns; Autemarre’s brigatle marched 
towards Almatamak, where the French scouts had just di.scovered a ford; 
the other brigade, under Houat, turned towards the sea, so as to cross the 
river near its mouth by a sand bank shown them by a steam pinnace. From 
their dominating positions the Russians could see this manoouvre, but they 
paid no attention to it, judging that nature had provided sufficient defence 
for them on that side. Tliey looked upon the whole of this movement aa 
merely a (hversion.and concentrated all their watchfulness on the main 
body of the army, which liad hitiierto remained motionless tluve kilometres 
to the rear of the Alma. 


In the mean time Autemarre’s briga(k\ close on Almatamak and hitherto 
hiilik^n from the enemy by the escarpments of the neighbouring clitT, 


began to cross the Alma. The 3rd zouaves were the first over tlie foril, anil 
began with amazing “go” to climb the plateau. This ascent, which the 
Russians, heavily equipped and accustomeil to the level, believed 
impossible, was relatively easy for men accustomed time out of mind to the 
foot-tracks of African mountains. It was Vv’ onderful to see the.se strong, 
agile soldiers springing up the slopes, giving a helping hand to one another, 
clinging to tufts of grass ami scrub, ami profiting by the smallest foothold. 
The Algerian sharp-shooters followeil, then the 50th foot. The most 
difficult matter was to gi’t the artillery over, and the boldest faltered before 
such a task. By a sheer miracle of stout-heart edness and energy tliey 
manageil to hoist several pieces {\iv whole length of tlie escarpments. 
Suddeidy the zouaves ai)peared at the top of the hill, before the very eyes of 
the astonished Ru.ssians, and by a brisk fire ilrove off the enemy’s vetlettes. 
In another moment Algerian sharp-shooters and men of the 50th foot 
climbed the last slopes in their turn; then the fiekl guns, dragged up to the 
heights, were placed in line. At this identical moment liouat’s |)rigad(\ 
which had been delayed in crossing the bar, appeared on the extreme right 
and began to scale the cliffs nearest the sea. ()nly the seconil battalion of the 
Minsk infantry occupied this position, which had hitherto been held 
impregnable. Debouching from the little village of Aklese they ran forward; 
but confuseil by the fantastic aspect of this unexpectetl enemy, flurried by 
the gaps made in their ranks by the French long-range guns, they wasted no 
time over doubling back. Soon, 
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running away altogether, they threw themselves on the Russian reserves, 
followed by the shots of French artillery and by the missiles thrown on to 
the plateau by the fleet at anchor near the shore. 


Saint-Arnaud, from his position in the rear of the Alma, had watched the 
zouaves Climb the hill. A\Tien they had disappeared over the crest, he had 
listened anxiously for the sharp-shooters to open fire. Soon the roar of 
cannon was heard, but it was difficult to believe that the artillery was 


already engaged. “Ai’e they French guns or Russian guns?” asked the staff- 
ofhcers grouped round the commander-in-chief. But the field-marshal 
joyfully cried: “I assure you it is Bosquet’s cannon; he has reached the 
heights.” Then searching the distance with hb glasses: “I can see red 
trousers. Ah! there I recognise my African veteran Bosquet!” Summoning 
his generals, Saint-Arnaud gave then the final instructions. The souml of the 
guns had revived his failing strength; his voice was as strong as in his 
palmiest days, and his face was lighted up with confidence, a last and 
touching reflection of his warrior spirit. By a gesture he indicated to his 
officers the course of the river and the hills which shut in the horizon : 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “this battle will be known as the battle of the Alma.” 


It being now one o’clock in the afternoon, the front attack was immediately 
begun. The first division, under command of General Canrobert, held the 
right; to the left was drawn up the 3rd division commanded by Prince 
Napoleon. P’ollowing the common plan, the latter was to attach itself to the 
English riglit, but it did so only imperfectly, on account of the slowness of 
the allies. Set m motion sinmltaneously, the two French divisions marched 
towards the Alma. This time the Russians had anticipated the attack and 
were ready to repulse it. Sheltered by clumps of trees, enclos-ing walls, and 
the gardens bordering the river, innumerable sharp-shooters directed a well- 
sustained fire against the enemy, and, in addition, a battery established on 
the edge of the plateau covered the plain with missiles. Overwhelmed by 
this murderous fire the French troops halted. But the artillery of the 1st and 
3rd divisions shelled the ravines, compelling the Russian sharp-shooters to 
retreat against a high bank on the left, and by thus diverting their attention 
enabled the rest of the French army to advance as far as the Alma. Laying 
down their knapsacks the soldiers themselves sounded the river with 
branches of trees and boldly crossed wherever it appeared practicable. 
Towanls two in the afternoon the 3rd division effected a crossing not far 
from Burluk. As to Canrobert’s division, it had, almost entirely, already 
found a footing on the left bank a little above Aknatamak. His first 
battalions had already reached the heights and slanted off to the right so as 
to join hands with Bosquet’s division. 


It was quite tune. \Yhen Prince Menshikov was informed of the appearance 
of Bosquet on the heights near the mouth of the Alma, he at first refused to 


believe the news and only the roar of the cannon had convinced him. 
Realising the greatness of the danger, the Russian commander-in-chief 
immediately hurried to reinforce his left flank, which in his excess of 
confidence he had left almost uncovered. As the brigades of Autemarre and 
Bouat took up a position, fresh Russian troops debouched on the western 
side of the plateau. First a battery of light artillery, which arrived before the 
infantry it was summoned to support, lost half its number in a few 
moments; then four battalions of the Moscow infantry regiment supported 
by another battery. Shortly after this occurred, Prince Menshikov, having 
himself visited the scene of action, decided to make a fresh attempt. By his 
orders three battalions of the Minsk regiment, four squadrons of hussars 
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had not been produced in Carthage but carried off from the Sicilian temples. 
But intellect also was here at the service of capital ; even the general 
distribution of certain kinds of knowledge and in particular of an 
acquaintance with foreign languages, in which Carthage may at this period 
have stood almost on a line with imperial Rome, shows the thoroughly 
practical direction which was given to Hellenic culture in Carthage. 


The superiority of Carthage is not expressed merely in the amount of her 
revenue ; amongst all the important states of antiquity it is here alone that 
we find the economical principles of a later and more advanced period; we 
hear of foreign government loans, and in the money system we find, besides 
gold coins, a piece of money of a material in itself worthless, a thing 
elsewhere unknown to antiquity. In fact, if the state were a speculation, 
none would ever have fulfilled its task more brilliantly than Carthage. 


WAR IN SICILY BETWEEN ROME AND CARTHAGE 


For more than a century the feud between the powers of Carthage and 
Syracuse had ravaged the beautiful Sicilian island. The war was carried on 
on both sides partly by political propaganda, Carthage maintaining relations 
with the aristocratic-republican opposition party in Syracuse, and the 
Syracusan dynasties with the national parties in the Greek cities that paid 
tribute to Carthage, and partly by means of mercenary armies with the aid 
of which Timoleon and Agathocles, as well as the Phoenician generals, had 
fought their battles. As both sides used the same methods, the contest was 
carried on with a disregard for truth and honour unknown in the history of 
occidental peoples. The Syracusans were finally defeated. In 314, before the 
breaking out of the war, Carthage claimed only a third of the island, that 
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and two batteries of Cossacks were drawn from the reserve to afford active 
support to the troops already engaged. Happily for the French these troops 
arrived only in driblets, so that their impact was weakened by being broken 
up. Even so their little main body, launched on the plateau with no retreat 
possible, found itself in a position almost as critical as it was glorious. If it 
continued to penetrate into the Russian flank victory was assured, but if it 
faltered it had no other prospect than to be brought to bay on one 
escarpment after another and routed in the valley, beyond hope of salvation. 
The Russian troops were not more nimierous than the French, but the 
twelve guns of the latter could scarcely hope to hold out against the forty 
pieces which the Russians had brought into this part of the field. On 
receiving overnight the commander-in-chief’s instructions. General Bosquet 
had 


replied: “You can count on me, but remember I cannot hold out for more 
than two hours.” 


The general weariness was great and moreover the ammunition was giving 
out. With growing anguish Bosquet turned his gaze towards the plain, 
waiting for the general attack which was to lighten his task. His joy may be 
imagined when he heard on the left, above Almatamak, the sharp crack of 
the zouaves’ rifles, and saw appearing over the edge of the plateau General 
Canrobert’s first battalions. 


Help was at hand, and with help the almost certainty of victory. At that very 
moment a happy inspiration of Saint-Amaud’s rendered assurance sure. 
Judging that the moment had arrived for calling on his reserves, he sent 
orders to General Forey to bring up one of his brigades to succour Bosquet, 
and with the other to support General Canrobert. From that moment the tide 
of battle set steadily against the Russians. Surrounded on their left wing, 
outflanked in their centre, threatened by the French reserves, they yielded 


step by step, no doubt with fearful reprisals, but finally they retired. It was 
in vain that the Minsk and Moscow regiments, retreating obliquely, tried to 
resist both Bosquet’s and Canrobert’s divisions; these brave endeavours 
only prolonged the resistance without affecting the result. After losing the 
greater number of their leaders they were compelled to retreat behind the 
heights and to retire to a tower for telegraphic communication which 
marked the enemy’s centre. There a final bloody engagement took place. At 
last the flags of the 3rd zouaves and the 39th foot were hoisted on the top of 
the tower, signal of the victory which the Russians thenceforward never 
disputed.” 


The part taken by the British troops in the final assault is thus described by 
the special correspondent of the Times: 


” The British line was struggling through the river and up the heights in 
masses, firm, indeed, but mowed down by the murderous fire of the 
batteries and by grape, round shot, shell, canister, case shot, and musketry, 
from some of the guns of the central battery, and from an immense and 
compact mass of Russian infantry. Then commenced one of the most 
bloody and determined struggles in the annals of war. The 2nd division, led 
by Sir De 
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L. Evans in the most dashing mannpr, crossed the stream on the right. The 
7th FusiHcrs, led by Colonel Yea, were swept down by fifties. The 55th, 
30th, and 95th, led by Brigadier Pennefather, who was in the thickest of the 
fight, cheering on his men, again and again were checked indeed, but never 
drew back in their onward progress, which was marked by a fierce roll of 
Minie musketry; and Brigadier Adams, with the 41st, 47th, and 49th, 
bravely charged up the hill, and aidetl them in the battle. Sir George Brown, 
conspicious on a grey horse, rode in front of his light cUvision, urging them 
with voice and gesture. Gallant fellows! they were worthy of such a gallant 
chief. The 7th, diminished by one-half, fell back to re-form their columns 
lost for the time; the 23rd, with eight officers dead and four wounded, were 
still rushing to the front, aided by the 19th, 33rd, 77th, and 88th. Down 
went Sir George in a cloud of dust in front of the battery. He was soon up 
and shouted, ‘23rd, I’m all right. Be sure Pll remember this day,’ and led 
them on again, but in the shock produced by the fall of their chief the 
gallant regiment suffered terribly while paralysed for a moment. Meantime 
the Guards, on the right of the light division, and the brigade of Highlanders 
were storming the heights on the left. Their line was almost as regular as 
though they were in Hyde Park. Suddenly a tornado of round and grape 
rushed through from the terrible battery, and a roar of musketry from behind 
thinned their front ranks by dozens. It was evident that we were just able to 
contend against the Russians, favoured as they were by a great position. At 
this very time an immense mass of Russian infantry were seen moving 
down towards the battery. They halted. It was the crisis of the day. Sharp, 
angular, and solid, they looked as if they were cut out of the solid rock. It 


was beyond all doubt that if our infantry, harassed and thinned as they were, 
got into the battery they would have to encounter again a formidable fire, 
which they were but ill calculated to bear. Lord Raglan saw the difficulties 
of the situation. He asked if it would be possible to get a couple of guns to 
bear on these masses. The reply was, ‘Yes,’ and an artillery officer (Colonel 
Dixon) brought up two guns to fire on the Russian squares. The first shot 
missed, but the next, and the next, and the next cut through the ranks so 
cleanly, and so keenly, that a clear lane could be seen for a moment through 
the square. After a few rounds the square became broken, wavered to and 
fro, broke, and fled over the brow of the hill, leaving behind it six or seven 
distinct lines of dead, lying as close as possible to each other, marking the 
passage of the fatal messengers. This act relieved our infantry of a deadly 
incubus, and they continued their magnificent and fearful progress up the 
hill. The duke encouraged his men by voice and example, and proved 
himself worthy of his proud command and of the royal race from which he 
comes. ‘Highlanders,’ said Sir C. Campbell, ere they came to the charge, ‘ 
don’t pull a trigger till you’re within a yard of the Russians! ‘ They charged, 
and well they oljeyed their chieftain’s wish; Sir Colin had liis horse shot 
under him, but his men took the battery at a bound. The Russians rushed 
out, and left multitudes of dead behind them. The Guards had stormed the 
right of the battery ere the Highlanders got into the left, and it is said the 
Scots Fusilier Guards’ were the first to enter. The second and light chvision 
crowned the heights. The French turned the guns on the hill against the 
flying masses, which the cavalry in vain tried to cover. A few faint struggles 
from the scattered infantry, a few rounds of cannon and musketry and the 
enemy fled to the southeast, leaving three generals, three guns, 700 
prisoners, and 4,000 wounded behind them. The battle of the Alma was 
won. It is won with a loss of nearly 3,000 killed and wounded on our side. 
The Russians’ retreat 
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was covered by their cavalry, but if we had had an adequate force we could 
have captured many guns and multitudes of prisoners.” 


It appears from papers found in Prince Menshikov’s carriage, that he had 
counted on holding his position on the Alma for at least three weeks. He 
had erected scaffolds from which his ladies might view the military exploits 
during the period of obstruction he had provided for the invading force, but 
he was hurried away in the midst of a flying army, in a Uttle more than 
three hours. 


THE SEIZURE OF BALAKLAVA (1854 A.D.) 


Without sufficient cavalry, and having exhausted the ammunition of the 
artillery, the allies did not pui’sue the defeated foe ; but rested for a couple 
of days, to recruit the able-bodied, succour the wounded, and bury the dead. 
Then they went forward towards Sebastopol. A change now took place, as 
remarkable an incident as any in the campaign. Learning that the enemy had 
established a work of some force on the Belbek, and that this river could not 
readily be rendered a means of communication with the fleet, and 
calculating that preparations would be made for the defence of Sebastopol 
chiefly on the north side, the commanders resolved to change the line of 
operations, to turn the whole position of Sebastopol, and establish 
themselves at Balaklava. After resting for a couple of days, they started on 
the march, turned to the left after the first night’s bivouac, and struck across 
a woody country, in which the troops had to steer their way by compass; 
regained an open road fi’om Bagtcheserai to Balaklava; encountered there 
at Khutor Mack-enzia (Mackenzie’s Farm) a part of the Russian army, 
which fled in consternation at the unexpected meeting; and were in 
possession of Balaklava on the 26th — within four days after leaving the 
heights above the Alma. Thus an important post was occupied without a 
blow. 


Balaklava is a close port, naturally cut by the waters in the hving rock; so 
deep that the bowsprit of a ship at anchor can almost be touched on shore, 
so strong that the force possessing it could retain communication with the 
sea in spite of any enemy. It is a proof of Menshikov’s want of foresight, or 
of his extreme weakness after the battle of the 20th, that Balaklava was left 
without effectual defence. The change of operations reminds one of 
Nelson’s manoeuvre at the Nile, in attacking the enemy on the shore side, 
where the ships were logged with lumber and unprepared for action. 


By this date, however, the allies were destined to sustain a grave loss, in the 
departure of Marshal Saint-Arnaud. The French coimnander-in-cliief had 
succeeded in three achievements, each one of which would be sufficient to 
mark the great soldier. He had thrown his forces into the battle on the Alma 
with all the ardour of which his countrymen are capable, but with that 
perfect command which the great general alone retains. He had succeeded 
in exciting the soldierly fire of the French, and yet in preserving the 
friendliest feelings towards their rivals and alhes, the English. He had 
succeeded in retaining his place on horseback, notwithstanding mortal 
agonies that would have subdued the courage, or at least the physical 
endurance, of any other man. Many can meet death, numbers can sustain 
torture; but the power of holding out in action against the depressing and 
despairing misgivings of internal maladies, is a kind of resolution which 
nature confers upon very few indeed, and amongst those very few Marshal 
Saint-Arnaud will be ranked as one of the most distinguished. He was 
succeeded in the command of the French army by General Canrobert, and 
died at sea on the 29th. By this event Lord Raglan became commander-in- 
cliief of the allied forces in the Crimea. 
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THE ADVANCE ON SEBASTOPOL 


Had Marshal Saint-Arnaud lived, it is hardly to be doubted that he would 
have attempted to take Sebastopol by the summary process of breaching 
and storming instead of the slower one of a regular siege. The former plan 
might have been successful, for it is now known, upon the authority of the 
Russians themselves, that when the allies first broke ground before the 
fortress its preparations for resistance were very incomplete. On the other 
hand, events have too painfull}’ demonstrated that the force with which the 
siege was undertaken was totally inadequate, both in numbers and weight of 
metal. It was not sufficient to invest the place on every side, or to hinder the 
garrison of one of the strongest fortresses in the world from receiving 
unlimited reinforcements and supplies of all kinds. Hence, to use General 
Peyronnet Thomp-son’s homely but very apt illustration, the operations 
before Sebastopol have hitherto been hke the work of drawing a badger out 
of one end of a box, with an interminable series of badgers entering at the 
other. 


The position occupied by the Enghsh before Sebastopol was to the right of 
the French, at a distance of six miles from tlieir ships. They held the siunmit 
of a ridge, whence at long range, they could fire with some effect on the 
Russian outworks; but as they descended the slope, their force was broken 
in two or three parts, wliile they were exposed to a fire like that which 
destroyed so many brave men at the Alma. The French, on the left, rested 
on Cape Chersonesus, and were M-itliin three miles of their ships, in a 
position where, though they might suffer from the fire of the garrison, they 
were protected from the attacks of the Russian army in the field. The attack 
on the place by the land batteries and by the ships began on the 17th of 
October. The Russians had closed the entrance to the harbour by sinking 
two ships of the line and two frigates (they subsequently sank all the rest of 
their fleet), and the fire of the allied ships at long range produced so very 
Uttle effect, whilst the casuaUties sustained by them were so 
chsproportionate to the damage they infficted, that the experiment was not 
repeated. 


Eight days afterwards the Russians in turn became the assailants. A large 
reinforcement ha\dng been received under Liprandi, that general was 


detached to the Tchernaia with some 30,000 troops to attack our rear. The 
peculiarity of the position of the alhed army facihtated its efforts. It has 
already been explained that Balaklava is at some distance from the lines of 
the besiegers. The road connecting the two rims through a gorge in the 
heights which constitute the rear of the Briti.sh position, and which 
overlook the small grassy plain that lies to the north of the inlet of 
Balaklava. The possession of the port and the connecting road are essential 
to the success of the siege. To defend them. Lord Raglan had placed a body 
of marines and sailors with some heavy guns on the heights above the 
village and lanchng place of Balaklava; beneath the heights he had stationed 
the 93rd Highlanders, under Sir CoUn Campbell, who barred the road down 
to the village. The plain running northward towards the Tchernaia is 
intersected by a low, irregular ridge, about two miles and a half from the 
Mllage, and running nearly at right angles to the rear of the heights on the 
northwestern slopes of which lay the British army. This ridge in the plain 
was defended by four redoubts, intervening between the Tchernaia and the 
British cavalry encamped on the southern part of the plain ; and the rising 
ground in their rear was held by the zouaves, who had entrenched 
themselves at right angles with the redoubts. The extreme right of our 
position was on the road to Kamara; the centre about 
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Kadakoi, with the Turkish redoubts in front; the left on the eastern slopes of 
the high lands running up to the Inkerman ravine. 


THE BATTLE OF BALAKLAVA 


Tlie object of the Russians was to turn the right and seize Balaklava, burn 
the shipping in the port, and, cutting off our communication with the sea, 
estabhsh themselves in our rear. To accomplish this, General Liprandi 
gathered up his troops behind the defiles at Tchorgun on the Tchernaia. 
Here, having previously reconnoitred our position, he divided his forces on 
the morning of the 25th of October, directing one body by the great military 
road, the other by Kamara, and debouching upon the plain near the Turkish 
redoubts. The redoubts were armed with two or three hea\^ ship-guns, and 
each manned by about 250 Turks. The Russians coming on with the dawn, 
some 12,000 strong, with from thirty to forty field-guns, attacked the 
redoubts with horse artillery, and carried them in succession; the Turks 
firing a few shots, and then flying in chsorder under a fire of artillery and 
the swords of the Cossacks. Sir Colin Campbell, aroused by the firing, 
instantly drew up the 93rd in front of the village of Kadakoi; and the 
affrighted Turks rallied for a moment on the flanks of that “living wall of 
brass,” to use the language of a French writer, presented by the Highlanders. 
But the redoubts being taken, the enemy’s artillery advanced and opened 
fire; and the cavalry came rapidly up. As the 93rd was within range. Sir 
Colin Campbell drew them a little backward behind the crest of the hill. 
The British cavalry lay to the left of the Highlanders, and a large body of 
Russian cavalry menaced both. The larger section went towards the 
encampment of the British cavalry, and were met at once by the heavy 
brigade, under General Scarlett. A brief but brilliant encounter followed : 
for a moment the Greys and Enniskillens in tne first line seemed swallowefl 
up, in another they reappeared victorious. The long, dense line of the 
Russian horse had lapped over their flanks; but the second British line, 
consisting of the 4th and 5th Dragoons, charging, the Russians were broken 
and rapidly made off. While this was proceeding, a body of some 400 
cavalry rode at the Highlanders, who, not deigning to form square, mounted 
the crest of the hill, behind which they had taken shelter, fired in line two 
deep, and sent the enemy flying. 


But the fighting was not yet over. Seven guns taken in the redoubts yet 
remained in the possession of the enemy; and Lord Raglan sent an order to 
Lord Lucan to prevent the enemy from carrying off the guns, if possible. 
The order was wrongly interpreted as a peremptory order to charge, and in 
that sense it was repeated by Lord Lucan to Lord Cardigan, who obeyed it 
and charged into the very centre of the enemy’s position, with a desperate 
sacrifice of men, but not without inflicting severe blows upon the enemy. 
Nor was the loss of life entirely a waste. To the Russians the incident 
proved the unmeasured daring of the foe they had to face ; to the British 
troops it showed the lengths to which discipline and fidelity can be carried. 
The light cavalry brigade mustered 607 sabres that morning; in the twenty 
minutes occupied by the charge and the return, they lost 335 horses, and 
had nearly as many officers and men killed or wounded. The heavy 
dragoons and the Chasseurs d’ Afrique covered the retreat of the bleeding 
remnant of this daring band. It was now nearly noon : the fourth division, 
under Sir George Cath-cart, and the first division, under the Duke of 
Cambridge, had come up; and the Russians abandoned all the redoubts, 
except the furthest one to the right. Nothing more was done that day. 
Looking to the extent of the position pre- THE REIGN OP NICHOLAS I 
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viously occupied. Lord Raglan determined to contract his line of defence to 
the immediate vicinity of Balaklava and the steeps in the right rear of the 
British army. 


Next tlay the enemy sallied forth from Sebastopol, 7000 or 8000 strong, and 
attacked the right flank of the British army; but, steadily met by the second 
division under Sir De Lacy Evans, supported by the brigade of Guards, a 
regiment of Rifles, two guns from the light division, and two French 
battalions, the Russians were gallantly repelled, and then chased down to 
the slope, with a loss of some 600 killed and wounded, and 80 prisoners. 


THE BATTLE OF INKERMA.N (NOVEMBER 5TH, 1854) 


lying west of Heracleia Minoa and Himera, and had recognised the 
hegemony of the Syracusans over several of the eastern states. The 
expulsion of Pyrrhus from Sicily and Italy (276) left the greater part of the 
island, especially Acragas, in the possession of Cai-thage, only 
Tauromenium and the southeastern end remaining to Syracuse. About 283 a 
Campanian troop that had served under Agathocles, and had continued 
marauding on their own account since his death, had established themselves 
in Messana, the second largest city on the eastern coast, and seat of the anti- 
Syracusan party. They massacred or drove out the citizens, divided the 
women, children, and houses among themselves, and settling down to 
complete possession of the city soon 
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became the third power in the island. The Carthaginians witnessed these 
proceedings by which the Syracusans received a powerful adversary as 
neighbour instead of a kindred or friendly people, without displeasure ; with 
the support of Carthage the newcomers, or Mamertines (Sons of Mars), 
arranged themselves against Pyrrhus, and the untimely withdrawal of this 
king restored to the Carthaginians all their power. 


A young Syracusan ofiicer Hiero, son of Hierocles, who had drawn 
attention to himself by reason of his close kinship to Pyrrhus and the 
bravery Avith which he had fought in the battles of that king, was appointed 
head of the Syracusan army (274). By his moderation and wise generalship 
he won the confidence of all his supporters, dismissing the mercenaries, 
reorganising the citizen-militia, and trying first as general, later as king, at 
the head of civic troops to restore the vanished power of Hellas. With the 
Carthaginians, who in conjunction with the Greeks had driven Pyrrhus from 
the island, the Syracusans were at that time at peace ; their nearest enemy 
being the Mamertines, kinsmen of the hated mercenaries. In alliance with 
the Romans, who about this time sent their legions against the Campanians 
in Rhegium, Hiero turned towards Messana. By a great victory, after which 
Hiero was made king of the Siceliotes (269), he succeeded in confining the 


Another fierce engagement, the most important of all in which the 
belligerents have yet been engaged, took place on the 5th of November. For 
some days previously, the Russians, who already possessed a large force in 
the prolonged fortifications, and others to the rear of the allies in the 
neighbourhood of Balaklava, had been observed to receive large 
reinforcements, which, added to Liprandi’s corps on the Russian left, of 
30,000 or more, and the garrison, would probably justify Lord Raglan’s 
estimate of 60,000 men arrayed against the allies on the memorable 5th of 
November. To augment the weight of the force brought down to crush the 
besiegers, the now useless army of the Danube had been withdrawn from 
Moldavia, leaving Bessarabia still defended by its special army, but not, it is 
supposed, entirely exhausting the reinforcements to be brought from the 
interior. The effort of Menshikov to throw his strength into a succession of 
powerful and, if possible, decisive blows, is shown by the advance of 
Dannenberg’s amiy in the very lightest order, augmenting the numbers 
about Sebastopol without much regard either to their equipment or 
provision. The aim was to bear down by accumulated pressure ; and it was 
with such a view that the batteries resumed the bombardment of the allies in 
their besieged camp, a strong force from the garrison moved out to act with 
Dannenberg’s army, and Liprandi made a feint, that might have been, had it 
succeeded, a penetrating attack towards the rear; and as it was, it did busy a 
portion of the British and French forces. Thus the allies were to be occupied 
all round, while the weak, unintrenched, and unfortified point in their 
position towards the valley of the Inkerman was to be penetrated by a force 
of great weight and momentum.” 


The English encampments were established between Karabelnaia and the 
valley of the Tchernaia, on a plateau called Inkerman, which two ravines 
narrowed at the south in a way which made it a kind of isthmus. Two strong 
Russian columns, consisting together of thirty-six thousand men, converged 
in this dii’ection. The first came out from Karabelnaia; the second 
descended from the heights on the opposite bank of the Tchernaia and 
crossed that river near its mouth in the bay. 


They had to join in order to turn the English camp and take it from the back. 
Their movements were badly planned ; each acted on its own initiative 
instead of joining. However, the English were in extreme danger. The 


Karabelnaia cohmin surprised one of their divisions and nearly 
overwhelmed it by force of numbers. With a small reinforcement the 
English disputed every inch of ground with desperation and the struggle 
was prolonged through rain and fog, till the Russian general Soimonov was 
mortally woimded ; fear struck his battalions: they ceased to advance, then 
retreated, not receiving any orders, and did not return to the combat. 
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The column which came from the opposite side of the Tcliernaia, and which 
General Pavlov commanded, had in the meantime commenced its attack on 
the other part of the English camp. Here were furious shocks and long 
alternations of success and defeat. Although the English right had been 
joined by their left, having got rid of the Karabelnaia colmnn, the inequality 
of numbers was still great. The English had driven back the advance guard 
of Pavlov’s column to the valley of the Tchernaia ; but the greater part of 
this column, supported by an unmense artillery (nearly one hundred guns) 
pushed forward its closely serried battalions with such violence that in the 
end they were masters of an earthwork, which protected the right side of the 
English camp (a battery of sand bags). 


Had the Russians remained in this position, the allies would have lost the 
day. Till then the English had made it their pride to keep up the struggle 
without the help of the French. There was not a moment to lose; two of 
their generals were killed, several no longer able to fight; the soldiers were 
exhausted. Lord Raglan called the French, who were awaiting the signal. 


General Bosquet, who commanded the corps nearest the English, sent out 
the first two battalions he had at hand. It would have been too late if the 
enemy had passed the fortification they had seized and had extended 
beyond the isthmus. The Russians had been less active than brave. The 
French foot soldiers renewed the marvellous charge of the English cavalry 
at Balaklava. In their vehemence, they drove the greater number of the 
Russians far behind the battery of sand bags ; they were repulsed in their 


turn by the mass of the enemy; but the movement of the latter had 
nevertheless been checked. The Russian leaders were not able to manoeuvre 
promptly enough to place themselves, as they might have done, between the 
English and the new reinforcements of French. 


The French battalions arrived in double quick time with that agility already 
shown at Alma by the soldier trained in vyrican wars. The Russians 
repulsed a second attack; they succumbed under a third made with more 
reinforcements. One of their regiments was precipitated by the French 
zouaves and turcos from the summit of the rocks into a deep ravme where it 
was Shattered. The rest of the Russian troops made a slow and painful 
retreat under the terrible fire of the French artillery. 


This sanguinary day cost the Russians twelve thousand men, killed, 
wounded, or missmg. The English lost about twenty-six hundred men, the 
French seventeen to eighteen hundred. Beside their decisive intervention on 
the plateau of Inkerman, the French troops had repulsed a sortie of the 
garrison at Sebastopol. 


According to military historians, the check of the Russians was due, to a 
great extent, to their want of mobility and their incapacity for manoeuvring; 
the pedantic and circumstantial tactics imposed on them by Nicholas only 
served to hinder them in presence of the enemy. 


The allies, victorious, but suffering after such a victory, suspended the 
assault and decided to keep on the defensive until the arrival of new forces. 
They completed the circumvallation which protected the plateau of 
Chersonesus, from Inkerman to Balaklava; the Russians had retired 
completely; the French protected themselves on the town side by a line of 
contravallation.*’ 


While the allies were occupied in digging trenches, laying mines, and 
increasing the number of their batteries, the Russians, directed by the able 
Tottleben, strengthened those defences of tha city that were already in 
existence and under the fire of the enemy erected new ones. The allies, in 
spite of the sufferings incident to a severe winter, established themselves 
more and 
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more securely, and on a strip of sandy coast prepared to defy all the forces 
of the empire of the czar. 


On the 26th of December, 1825, Nicholas had l)ccn consecrated by the 
blood of conspirators as the armed apostle of the principle of authority, the 
destroying angel of counter-revolution. This was a part that he played not 
without glory for thirty years, having put down the Polish, Hungarian, and 
Rumanian revolutions and prevented Prussia from yielding to the 
seductions of the German revolution. He had obstructed if not destroyed the 
French Revolution in all its legal manifestations, the monarchy of July, the 
republic, and the empire. He had saved the Austrian Empire and prevented 
the creation of a democratic German empire. Like Don Quixote he was 
chivalrous, generous, disinterested, but represented a superannuated 
principle that was out of place in the modern world. Day by day his 
character as chief of a chimerical alliance became more of an anacltronism ; 
particularly since 1848 aspirations of the people had been in direct 
contradiction to his theories of patriarchal despotism. In Europe this 
contradiction had diminished the glory of the czar, but in Russia his 
authority remained unimpaired owing to his successes in Turkey, Persia, 
Caucasus, Poland, and Hungary. All complaints against the police were 
forgotten as well as the restrictions laid on the press, and all efforts to 
control the government in matters of diplomacy, wars, and administration 
were reliquished; it was believed that the laborious monarch would foresee 
everything and bring all affairs of state to a fortunate conclusion. Indeed the 
success of this policy was sufficient to silence the opposition offered by a 
few timid souls, and to furnish justification for blind confidence in the 
existing govermnent. 


The disasters in the East were a terrible awakening; invincible as the 
Russian fleet had hitherto been considered, it was obliged to take refuge in 
its own ports or to be sunk in the harbour of Sebastopol. The army had been 
conquered at Alma by the allies and at Silistria by the despised Turks ; a 


body of western troops fifty thousand strong was insolently established 
before Sebastopol, and of the two former allies Prussia was neutral and 
Austria had turned traitor. The enforced silence of the press for the last 
thirty years had favoured the committal of dishonest acts by employes, the 
organisation of the army had been destroyed by administrative corruption. 
Everything had been expected of the government, and now the Crimean 
War intervened and threatened complete bankruptcy to autocracy ; absolute 
patriarchal monarchy was obliged to retreat before the Anglo-French 
invasion. The higher the hopes entertained for the conquest of 
Constantinople, the deliverance of Jerusalem and the extension of the 
Slavonic empire, the more cruel the disappointment. At this moment a 
prodigious activity manifested itself throughout Russia, tongues were 
unloosed, and a great manuscript literature was passed secretly from hand 
to hand, bringing audacious accusations against the government and all the 
hierarchy of officials: 


” Awake, 0 Russia ! ‘ ‘ exliorted one of these anon5Tnous pamphlets ; 
“awake from your deep sleep of ignorance and apathy. Long enough we 
have been in bondage to the successors of the Tatar khans; rise to your full 
height before the throne of the despot and demand of him a reckoning for 
the national disaster. Tell him plainly that his throne is not God’s altar and 
that God has not condemned our race to eternal slavery. Russia, 0 czar, had 
given into your hands the supreme power, and how have you exerted it? 
Blinded by ignorance and passion, you have sought power for its own sake 
and have forgotten the interests of the country. You have consumed your 
life in reviewing troops, in altering uniforms, and in signing your name to 
the legislative 
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projects of ignorant charlatans. You have created the detestable institution 
of press-censorship that you might enjoy peace and remain in ignorance of 
the needs and complaints of your people. You have buried Truth and rolled 
a great stone to the door of her sepulchre, and in the vanity of your heart 


you have exclaimed, ‘For her there shall be no resurrection!’ 
Notwithstanding, Truth rose on the third day and left the ranks of the dead. 
Czar, appear before the tribunal of history and of God! You have trodden 
truth under foot, and refused to others liberty while you were yourself a 
slave to passion. By your obstinacy and pride you have exhausted Russia 
and armed the rest of the world against her. Bow your haughty head to the 
dust and implore forgiveness, ask advice. Throw yourself upon the mercy of 
your people; with them lies your only hope of safety!” / 


DEATH OF THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS I 


The chivalrous soul of the Emperor Nicholas could not reconcile itself to 
the complete wreck of all its political and spiritual ideals. Nicholas fell a 
sacrifice to his persistent pursuit of traditions bequeathed to him by the 
Alexandrine policy of the last decade. 


On the 2nd of March, 1855, Russia, and all European nations, were 
dismayed by the unexpected news of the sudden death of the emperor 
Nicholas, b “Serve Russia!” were his last words to his son and heir. “I 
wished to overcome all national afflictions, to leave you a peaceful, well- 
organized and happy empire... Providence has ordained otherwise!”? 


SKRINE’s estimate of NICHOLAS 


Nicholas I died as grandly as he had lived, in the finn assurance that he had 
done his duty. The nations of Europe watched him shining as a pillar of fire 
amid the clouds of anarchy which beset the dawn of his reign. They stood 
aghast at his aggressions on Turkey and the relentless severity with which 
he crushed the Polish and Hungarian rebellions. For a generation he was the 
sword drawn against revolution. He saved Austria from dismemberment, 
and checked the premature creation of a democratic German Empire. 
Diplomatists styled him the “Don Quixote of politics”; and his chivalrous 
spirit had much in common with that of Cervantes’ immortal hero. Wliile 
he ruled his subjects with a rod of iron, he was ever ready to serve them 
with an unselfishness which has no parallel in history. But his attempt to 
stereotype the existing order of things failed because it infringed the law of 
nature which decrees that all organisms must advance or decay. As the 
nineteenth century wore on, bringing with it uiventions which linked 


mankind in closer bonds and stimulated the exchange of thought, the czar of 
all the Russias became an anachronism. 


Nicholas’s conceptions of his duties as a ruler were equally based on 
illusions. He strove to cut Russia adrift from Europe, to place her in 
quarantine against the contagion of western ideals. Here, again, he essayed 
the impossible. Thought defied his custom’s barriers, his censorship, his 
secret police; and Russia was already too deeply impregnated with foreign 
influences to take the bias which the autocrat sought to give her energies. 
But, despite the calamities which it brought on his people, Nicholas’s 
reaction served as a corrective to the cardinal vice of Peter the Great’s 
reforms — their tendency to denationalise. The world saw in him a despot 
of the most unmitigated type. When the storm of hatred in which he went 
down to his grave had 
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passed away, his bitterest foes were fain to admit that he liad given to all the 
peoples of his empire the germs of a sense of brotherhood, a robust faith in 
Russia, which is the surest guarantee of a splendid and prosperous future. 
Nor were his subjects slow to recall his many admirable qualities. He was 
steadfast and true, devoted to the Fatherland, inexorable to himself even 
more than to others. He despised feudalism and privileges — those quick- 
sands which engulphed the French monarchy and threaten the existence of 
others as venerable. When Metternich took exception to the grant of the 
highest Russian order to Field-Marshal Radetzki, on the score of the 
veteran’s humble origin, Nicholas replied that he valued a man, not for his 
ancestors but solely for his deserts. In the private relations of life — as a 
husband, father and friend, he shone with the serenest light, and conferred 
undying obligations on the empire. Before his reign men spoke of an 
imperial dynasty; they now allude to the house of Romanov as a “family”; 
and the domestic joys in which succeeding czars have sought relief from the 
cares of state find a counterpart in millions of Russian homes.^ 


H. W. — VOL. XVII. 2p 


CHAPTER XII 


ALEXANDER II, THE CZAR LIBERATOR 
[1855-1881 A.r>.] 


In recalling to memory all that the Russian nation passed through during the 
reign of the emperor Alexander II, and comparing the position and 
condition of Russia at the end of the reign with what they were in the 
beginning, it is impossible not to marvel at the beneficent change which 
took place throughout all the branches of national hfe during that short 
space of time. The liberation of the peasants from the dependence of 
serfdom, which had weighed on them for some centuries, and the 
organisation of their existence, the abolition of shameful and cruel corporal 
punishments, the introduction of provincial and territorial institutions, of the 
self-govern- ment of towns, the new tribunals and general military service, 
without mentioning other less important reforms, innovations and 
improvements accomplished by the will of the Czar Liberator, had an 
immeasurable influence upon the intellectual and moral regeneration of the 
people, and, it may be said, gave to Russia a complete inward revival. — 
Schumacher.” 


Born in 1818, Alexander came to power at the age of thirty-seven under 
circumstances of the greatest difficulty both at home and abroad. ” Your 
burden will be a heavy one,” his father had said to him when dying. 
Alexander’s first care was to terminate under honourable conditions the war 
that was exhausting Russia. At the news of the death of Nicholas the value 
of stocks and bonds rose in every exchange in Europe; and the general 
peaceful mood was not disturbed by the new emperor’s proclamation that 
he would ” endeavour to carry out the views of his illustrious predecessors, 
Peter, Catherine, the beloved Alexander, and our father of imperishable 
memory.” _A new conference took place at Vienna between the 
representatives of Austria, Russia, and the two western powers. France 
demanded the neutralisation of 
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the Black Sea, or the hmitation of the naval powers that the czar might 
place there. ” Before limiting our forces,” replied Gortchakov and Titov, the 
representatives of Russia, ” take from us Sebastopol! “ 


The siege continued. Sardinia in its turn sent 20,000 men to the East. 
Austria agreed to defend the principahties against Russia, and Prussia 
agreed to support Austria. On the 16th of May Pelissier succeeded 
Canrobert as general-in-chief of the French forces. During the night of the 
22nd of May the Russians made two sorties, which were repulsed; all the 
allied forces occupied the left bank of the Tchernaia, and an expedition was 
sent out which uestroyed the military posts of Kertch and Jenikale, 
occupied the Sea of Azov, and bombarded Taganrog, leaving the Russians 
no route by which to receive supplies save that of Perekop. The Turks 
occupied Anapa and incited the Circassians to revolt. 


Pelissier had announced that he would gain possession of Sebastopol, and 
on the 7th of June he took by storm the Mamelon Vert (Green Hillock) and 
the Ouvrages Blancs (\Vhite Works), on the 18th he sent the French to 
attack Malakov and the English to lay siege to the great Redan, but both 
expeditions were repulsed with a loss of 3,000 men. On the 16th of August 
the Italian contingent distinguished itself in the battle of Traktir on the 
Tchernaia. The last day of Sebastopol had arrived. Eight hundred and 
seventy-four cannon directed their thunder against the bastions and the city; 
and the Russians, who displayed a stoical intrepidity that nothing could 
shake, lost 18,000 men from the effects of the bombardment alone. A 
million and a half of projectiles were thrown upon the city. The French had 
dug 80 kilometres of trenches and sunk 1,251 metres of mines before the 
Mast bastion alone, and their parallels had been extended to within thirty 
metres of Malakov. Under a terrible fire, the noise of which could be heard 
at a distance of a hundred kilometres, the Russian bastions crumbled away, 


Mamertines within the limits of their own city, and after the siege had lasted 
several years they were reduced to extremity — finding themselves unable 
longer to defend the city unaided against Hiero. A conditional surrender 
was impossible, the axe of the executioner that had been used upon the 
Rhegium Campanians was surely awaiting those of Messana in Syracuse, 
and their only hope of safety lay in delivering over the city either to the 
Carthaginians or the Romans, to both of wliom the conquest of the 
important position must be of equal moment. 


Whether it would be more advantageous to surrender to the Phoenicians or 
to the lords of Italy was doubtful; after long hesitation the majority of the 
Campanian citizens finally decided to give over possession of their fortress 
to the Romans. Rome was striving for the possession of Italy as Carthage 
was for that of Sicily ; but the plans of neither power could proceed further 
at that time. Just here lay a reason for the wish of each that a neutral power 
should permanently establish itself on its frontier — Rome looking to 
Tarentum, Carthage to Syracuse and Messana. Failing this, each preferred 
to occupy the cities itself rather than let them fall into the hands of its rival. 


As Carthage had tried in Italy, — Rome being on the point of taking 
Rhegium and Tarentum, — to acquire these cities for herself, her purpose 
being frustrated by a mere accident, so Rome now saw in Sicily an 
opportunity of bringing Messana into her symmachy ; should this design 
fail, the city could not hope to remain independent or turn Syracusan, she 
would be thrown into the arms of Phoenicia. Would it be justifiable to let an 
opportunity, that would certainly never return, escape, of taking possession 
of the natural bridge-head between Sicily and Italy and by securing it to 
themselves by a firm and, for very good reasons, reliable occupation ; was it 
also justifiable to sacrifice, in renouncing all hopes of Messana, dominion 
over the last free passage between the eastern and western seas and Italy’s 
free trade? Other objections than those of sentiment and justice arose to the 
occupation of Messana. That it must lead to a war with Carthage was the 
least among them, Rome having nothing to fear from such a war, however 
serious it might be. It was far more important that she should, by the 
crossing of the sea, depart from the purely Italian and continental policy she 
had for-THE STORY OF CARTHAGE 321 


and their artillerists and reserve soldiers fell by thousands. Korinlov, 
Istomin, and Nakhimov succumbed. The besieged had not even time to 
substitute good cannon for those that had been damaged, and could scarcely 
accomplish the burial of their dead. The very eve of the crisis that was to 
end all had arrived.” 


During the protracted siege of Sebastopol death had claimed Marshal Saint- 
Arnaud; the French commander general Canrobert succeeded him and he 
was now superseded by General Pelissier. Lord Raglan had fallen a victim 
to cholera, and General Simpson was now in command of the English army. 


In these weary months of waiting there had been many sanguinary 
encounters both by day and by night, and repeated bombardments. But it 
was not until September the 8th, 1855, that the grand assault was made.<» 


THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL 


At half-past eleven in the morning (September 8) all the trenches before the 
Karabel faubourg were occupied by the attacking force. Pelissier, 
surrounded by his staff, was installed on the Green Mamelon. In the sixth 
parallel was Bosquet, attentive to everything and influencing everyone 
around him by his calm energy. The troops, excited, eager, with their 
clothes loosened so as to fight the better, filled beforehand with the rage of 
battle (for the long siege had tried their patience), impatiently awaited the 
signal. From time to time bayonets showed above the parapets. ” Down 
with the bayonets,” shouted Bosquet, who feared to reveal to the enemy the 
position of the French: then he added more gently: “Have patience! the time 
will 
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come.” It had as a fact almost come, being now on the stroke of noon. 
“Forward!” cried Bosquet, and immediately his colours as commandant 
were planted on the parallel. The order flew from mouth to mouth; drums 
beat, trumpets sounded; the officers with naked swords led their troops out 
of the trenches. 


The Malakov garrison at that time was composed of 500 artillery, certain 
militiamen or workmen, and 1400 infantry belonging to the Mod-lin, Praga 
and Zamosc regiments. After being prepared for an attack at daybreak the 
garrison was no longer upon the alert. Only the gunners remained by their 
guns, with a few riflemen along the ramparts. All the rest were hidden in 
their bomb-proof shelters and were about finishing their din-ner. Having 
become accustomed to alarms, they were resting at comparative ease, and, 
yielding to that lassitude which often overtakes the mind and will after a 
night of anxious watching. They did not move except to salute the 
commandant of the fort, General Bessau, who was making an examination 
of the casemates and bestowing the cross of St. George on the most 


deserving. Suddenly, on the stroke of noon, the sharp crack of the French 
rifles rent the air, and the zouaves in their brilliantly coloured uniforms 
were seen bounding up the Malakov slopes. “The French are upon us! We 
are attacked!” cried the guard. Before the defenders of the bastion had even 
had time to pick up their arms, the zouaves had thrown themselves on the 
work. They cleared the fosse, and without waiting for ladders scaled the 
escarp and precipitated themselves through the embrasures. The Russian 
gunners stood to their guns, defending themselves with stones, pickaxes, 
and sponges. Meantime the men of the Modlin regiment rushed from their 
shelters and massed themselves towards the front of the fort. There took 
place one of those hand-to-hand fights, so rare in the history of battles, a 
desperate, merciless fight, full of terrible episodes. But the Russians were 
hampered by their long cloaks; the assailants, more active than they, dodged 
the blows of their enemies, surrounded them, closed with them, and little by 
little gained ground. The number of assailants momentarily increased. 
Immediately following the zouaves, almost side by side with them, 
appeared a battalion of the 7th line regiment, supporting the African troops 
with energy and bravery. General Bessau fell, mortally wounded, nearly all 
the other Russian leading officers were killed. Pressed and outflanked on 
every side the besieged fell back, surrendering the terre-plein, and retiring 
beyond the first traverses, and the colours of the 1st zouaves were hoisted 
on the captured redoubt. The battle had lasted only half an hour. 


During this same space of time Dulac’s division had invaded the Little 
Redan and driven back the riflemen as far as the second enceinte; whilst La 
Motterouge’s division took possession of the curtain between the Malakov 
and the Little Redan. From this post of observation the commander-in-chief 
had seen the French eagle planted on the Malakov; he had also witnessed 
the triumphant passage of Dulac’s and La Motterouge’s divisions. 
Immediately he hoisted the queen’s colours on the Green Mamelon. This 
was the signal for which the English were waiting. 


At the sight of it they poured out of their trenches; with the intrepid 
coolness characteristic of their temperament and their country. First came 
their rifles, next the men with scaling ladders, then the attacking columns 
composed of the light division and the 2nd division. In making their attack 
our allies were at a double disadvantage; in the first place the Russians were 


on the alert throughout the length of their line of defence, and, secondly, a 
distance of 200 yards lay between them and the Great Redan. A murderous 
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fire greeted them, and before they could reacli the work the ground was 
strewn with their red coats. They continued to advance notwithstanding, 
doubled to the fosse, scaled it, drew up their ladders, reached the now 
almost demolished salient-angle and routed the battalions of the Vladimir 
regiment. Before them stretched a great space, open and exposed; beyond it 
were the bomb-proof shelters from which the Russians kept up their hottest 
and best directed fire. Vainly the attacking party strove to push their 
undertaking further: vainly even did they strain every nerve to maintain the 
ground they had gained. After an hour and a half of futile attempts they fell 
back on their trenches. 


Whilst the English were being foiled at the Great Redan, Levaillant’s 
division approached the central bastion at about two o’clock and met with 
no better fate. At first Couston’s brigade succeeded in getting possession of 
the Schwartz redoubt, to the left of the bastion; it even fought a battle in the 
gully known as the Town Gully. But the commanding officer was wounded, 
reinforcements arrived for the enemy, and it was brought back to the 
foremost parallels. To the right of the bastion Trocher’s brigade had invaded 
the Bielkine lunette and gained the bastion itself, but could no longer 
maintain its advantage. Like General Couston, General Trocher was 
wounded, and the Russian reprisals shattered his unhappy regiments. A 
second attempt was not more happy, and orders came from the commander- 
in- chief forbidding a continuance of such bloody efforts. 


And indeed where was the use of persisting against the town when the 
principal engagement had been fought in the Karabel faubourg, an 
engagement which, according to whether it succeeded or failed, would save 
or compromise everything else? 


At the Little Redan fortune had made the French columns pay dearly for 
their early success. Barely mistress of the bastion, Dulac’s division had 
been assailed by a heavy fire from the batteries of the Maison-en-Croix and 
of the three vessels moored in the roads. Moreover the Russians had 
brought up a large number of field-pieces to all the more favourable points, 
whilst a considerable number of reserve troops debouched from the 
LTchakov gully. Outnumbered; crushed by showers of missiles, and finally 
compelled to evacuate a redoubt filled with their dead, our troops had 
retired to their place-of- arms. At the curtain La Motterouge’s division had 
itself given way before the attacks of the enemy. New columns were formed 
from the debris of Saint-Pol’s brigade, which had already lost its general, de 
MaroUes’ brigade, and the guards division. A little later arrived at full 
gallop two batteries of the Lancaster artillery which, by the hotness of their 
fire, strove to work havoc in the enemy’s columns, and, above all, to 
disperse the fog. The Little Redan was taken, lost, retaken, abandoned. The 
bloodshed was terrific. General 
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de MaroUes was killed, Generals Bourbaki, Bisson, Mellinet and de 
Ponteves wounded, the latter mortally; the trenches were so heaped with 
dead that it was almost impossible to move in them. Atop of all this General 
Bosquet was wounded in the right side by the bursting of a shell. He was 
obliged to relinquish his command, and a rumour even got about that he 
was dying. Shortly after a loud report was heard from the direction of the 
curtain. A powder-magazine had exploded, claiming fresh victims; General 
de la Motterouge was among the wounded. So many casualties, the loss of 
so many officers, the difficulty of fighting in a narrow space choked up with 
dead and dying, even extreme exhaustion, all combined to dissuade from a 
renewed attack on the Little Redan. Only a portion of La Motterouge’s 
division partially held its own on the ramparts. 


It was now three o’clock. Judging only by the results as a whole the allies 
had to count more disappointments than successes. The English had been 
beaten back at the Great Redan. The central bastion withstood all attacks. 
And finally, in the Karabel faubourg the Little Redan, already carried, had 
just slipped from our grasp. But, notwithstanding, there was more joy than 
depression amongst those surrounding the commander-in-chief. All eyes 
were turned obstinately towards the Malakov. Were the Malakov safely 
held, not only would the other checks be made good but the advantage of 
the day would rest with the allied army; for the occupation of this dominant 
position would render all further resistance impossible. Now, according to 
all accounts MacMahon was keeping safe hold of his prize and stength- 
ening himself there. 


He had maintained his position, God only knows at what cost of valour. We 
have related how the terre-plein fell into the hands of the allies, and how 
this brilliant success had determined the great attack. But inside the work; 
fortified and improved with so much care during the long days of siege, the 
Russians had thrown up a multitude of traverses beneath which were their 
bomb-proof shelters, which formed all over the fort so many trenches easy 
of defence. The salient-angle once occupied, it would be necessary to carry 
one by one these traverses behind which were drawn up what remained of 
the Modlin regiment and the Praga and Zamosc battalions. Happily General 
MacMahon had recalled the 2nd, Vinoy’s, division. Thanks to these 
reinforcements he had been enabled to force back the enemy, dislodge them 
from their positions and drive them towards the gorge of the redoubt. 


There an engagement had taken place more terrible than any throughout the 
day. Driven to bay at the extremity of the work, the Russians had, by a 
series of heroic rushes, attempted to retake the fort, the veritable palladium 
of their city. Whilst MacMahon hastily ordered up Wimpfen’s brigade, and 
the zouaves of the guard, in short all the reserves, the Muscovite officers 
sacrificed themselves one after the other in their efforts to avert a total 
defeat. First it was General Lisenko with a few remnants of the Warsaw, 
Briansk and leletz regiments; then General Krulov with four battalions of 
the Ladoga regiment, lastly General luverov with the same men newly led 
on to battle. Lisenko was mortally wounded, Krulov dangerously so, 
luverov killed. In the end the Malakov gorge was ours. The engineers began 
at once to put it in a state of defence : the capitulation of the little garrison 
of the tower, isolated in the midst of the fort, completed the victory. A 
supreme effort made a little later by General de Martinau with the Azov and 
Odessa regiments only served to demonstrate the powerlessness of our 
enemies to wrest the magnificent prize from us. 


And magnificent it certainly was. The corpses heaped around the for- 
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tress showed plainly enough the Russians’ obstinate intention to defend or 
recapture it. Notwithstanding the fact that our triumi:)h was complete the 
fusilade had not ceased. There were still certain volunteers risking their 
lives around the Mamelon, meditating some desperate stroke. ” Give us 
cartridges,” they cried: ” Let someone lead us again to battle.” But nearly 
all their officers were either dead or in the ambulances, and the remainder 
scarcely troubled to answer them. Not that tliey were indifferent to so 
crushing a defeat, but after such desperate fighting an immense weariness 
had overtaken them, and, having done all they could to avert their fate they 
now submitted to it impassively. 


Towards four o’clock Prince Gortchakov arrived on these scenes of 
confusion and woe. On receiving the first intelligence of the assault he had 
crossed the roads and had been able to follow all the varying chances of the 
fight. For a long time he surveyed the Karabelnaia, as if to gauge the 
defensive strength of the faubourg; for a yet longer time he contemplated 
the Malakov, so lately the pride of the Russians and now lost to them. 
Neither the still hot firing which killed one of his oflScers at his side, nor 
the time which pressed availed to cut short this searching examination. 


At last, judging that the town was no longer tenable he decided on 
consummating the sacrifice. The moment seemed to him a favourable one, 
for two reasons: the success gained at the Great and Little Redans and at the 
safeguarded central bastion, had established the honour of the Muscovite 
arms; whereas the extreme weariness of the allies guaranteed that the 
remainder of the day and the ensuing night would be allowed by them to 
pass without further offensive action. The Russian commander-in-chief 
therefore resolved to evacuate Sebastopol and to make all his troops cross 
over to the northern bank. The idea once conceived he hurried to the 
Nicholas battery to secure the immediate execution of his orders. 


At his post of observation on the Green Mamelon, Pelissier had learnt of 
MacMahon’s signal success, and this great advantage, somewhat 
counterbalanced it is true by the checks received in other engagements, 


filled all hearts with hope. Nevertheless, by reason of this multitude of 
engagements, victory appeared to be, though probable, still uncertain. 
Would MacMahon be able to maintain his position at the Malakov? Might 
not some exploding mine change the triumph into a catastrophe? Would not 
the defeated Russians defend themselves from behind their second enceinte, 
in their streets, in their houses even? And would not the battle of September 
8 have a yet more bloody morrow? No answer was forthcoming to these 
questions, and faces that had begun to brighten grew troubled. 


Things were at this stage when, towards the end of the day. General Mar- 
timprey turning his glasses towards the town thought he detected an 
unaccustomed movement on the great bridge spanning the roads. Glasses 
were passed from hand to hand and, despite the first shades of evening, long 
processions of soldiers, waggons, carriages, guns, could be distinctly seen 
wend-ing their way towards the northern bank. The bridge gave under the 
weight, and shaken by a high wind swayed beneath the swell which from 
time to time submerged and almost swamped it. In spite of this hindrance 
the march continued, whilst ferry-boats filled with people crossed to the 
northern bank, and then returned empty to fetch other passengers. The 
rapidly falling darkness prevented further observation, but the spectators 
felt no doubt that they were watching the retreat of the Russians. 


They had not all retreated, however. At this supreme moment Gortchakov 
bethought himself of Moscow. Several volunteer corps and several 
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detachments of sappers and marines were left behind, not to give battle to 
an already victorious enemy, but to level to the -“ust the city it was no 
longer possible to defend. As night fell the work of devastation was begun. 


Pow-der-magazines were blown up. The cannon and siege trains that could 
not be removed were sunk in the bay. All that remained of the North Sea 
Squadron was sunk; even the Empress Marie was not spared, that splendid 
vessel which was commanded by the glorious Nahkimov at the battle of 
Sinope. Only the war steamers were saved and taken across to the northern 
bank. The blowing up of the Paul battery completed the work of 
destruction. When all was finished the great bridge was broken up. Then the 
executors of those savage orders departed in boats for the further shore. 
With them went the generals who up to that moment had remained at 
Sebastopol to guard the retreat. Of this number was Count Osten-Sacken, 
governor of the 


town, who was one of the last to leave, as a captain abandons his burning 
ship only when all the hands have left. 


The explosions of that terrible night had kept the allies on the alert in their 
camp, and had triumphed over their immense fatigue. At daybreak on the 
9th of September, Sebastopol, already nearly deserted, appeared to them as 
an immense heap of ruins from which shot up tongues of flame kindled by 
the incendiaries. For a long time French and English contemplated with a 
mixture of joy and hor-ror those ruins which attested the greatness of their 
triumph and also the tenacity of their enemies. Beyond the roadstead, on the 
northern heights, appeared the Russians, vanquished but still menacing. 


On the morrow, September 10th, 1855— after 332 days of siege, three set 
battles, and three assaults more bloody even than the battles — Pelissier, as 
marshal of France, in the name of the emperor, planted his country’s flag 
among the .smoking ruins.e 


With the fall of Sebastopol the war was practically at an end. Hostilities 
continued for some time longer, but neither side won any material 
advantage. The allies were not in complete accord on the question of the 
continuance of the war, England being inclined to push matters to a 
complete overthrow of Russia, while France was ready to talk about terms 
of peace. Lord Palmerston himself was a strenuous opponent of peace, and 
declared that Russia had not been sufficiently humbled. At this juncture 
Prince A. M. Gortchakov, the Russian ambassador at Vienna, taking 
advantage of the divided councils of the allies, urged Austria, to act as 


[264 B.C. ] 


merly pursued ; so the system founded by the authors of Rome’s greatness 
was relinquished for another, the consequences of which no one could 
foresee. It was one of those moments when reflection and calculation cease, 
and faith in a personal star and that of the fatherland alone gives courage to 
grasp the hand that beckons out of the future, and follow wherever it may 
lead. Long and earnestly the Senate deliberated upon the offer of the 
councillors to send the legions to the assistance of the Mamertines, yet 
came to no decision. But among the citizens to whom the matter was finally 
referred, there was alive that consciousness of strength of a power that has 
come to greatness through its own efforts. The conquest of Italy gave to the 
Romans, as that of Macedonia had given to the Greeks, courage to blaze a 
new political path for themselves ; support of the Mamertines was 
warranted by the power of protection claimed by Rome over various Italian 
states. The Italians from over seas were taken into the Italian confederation, 
and on the proposition of the citizens’ council it was decided to send them 
aid (264). 


peacemaker. The emperor Francis Joseph thereupon took the occasion to 
press upon Russia an acceptance of the four conditions on which Turkey 
was prepared to make peace, backing the communication with an implied 
threat of war in case of denial. On January 16th, 1856, the czar, much 
against his will, signified his acceptance of Austrian intervention. The 
preliminaries of peace were signed on February 1st and on the 25th of the 
same month representatives of the great powers assembled at Paris to settle 
the details of the peace. Negotiations proceeded 
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for over a month, France and Russia drawing together and Austria insisting 
upon the maximum of Russian cessions.*/ 


Under the Treaty of Paris, March 30th, 1856, the powers bound themselves 
not to intervene singly in the administration of Turkey, to respect her 
independence and territorlr-1 :;tatus, and to treat disputes between any of 
them and the Porte as matl-ors if general interest. A Hatti-sherif, or 
ordinance, had been obtained by ‘nolan from the sultan before the 
congress opened, which guaranteed equ^l religious piivlleges to all his 
subjects. This was set forth as an rticle in the treaty. Russia renounced her 
claims to a protectorate over Turkish Christians. She abandoned similar 
pretensions with regard to the Danubian principalities, which were in future 
to be governed by hospodars elected under European control. She 
surrendered to Moldavia the southern portion of Bessarabia, which had 
been ceded under the Treaty of Bucharest, retaining however the principal 


trade-routes southwards and the fortress of Khotin. The navigation of the 
Danube was declared free to all nations, and placed under an European 
commission. 


A clause, through which Russia drew her pen as soon as an opportunity 
presented itself, declared the Black Sea neutral and closed it to men-of-war 
of all nations. Russia surrendered Kars to Turkey, but regained the portion 
of the Crimea in the allies’ occupation. By a separate act she undertook not 
to fortify the Aland Isles or to make them a naval station. Thanks to the 
astuteness of her diplomacy, she scored a decided success against England 
in securing the insertion of articles which limited the scope of naval 
warfare. The Treaty of Paris abolished privateering, and provided that a 
neutral flag should protect the enemy’s goods, while neutral property, even 
under a hostile flag, was exempted from capture. “Contraband of war” was 
indeed excepted, but no attempt was made to define the meaning of this 
ambiguous phrase. The recognition of a blockade by neutrals was to be 
conditional on its effectiveness.? 


AMELIORATION IN THE CONDITION OF THE SOLDIER 


On the 26th of August, 1856, the emperor Alexander Nikolaivitch placed on 
his head, in the cathedral of the Assumption at Moscow, the imperial crown 
and received the sacrament of anointing with the Holy Chrism. The sacred 
day of the coronation was one of rejoicing and hitherto unprecedented 
favours and therefore left the most joyful remembrance in the hearts of the 
people. 


When he had taken upon himself the imperial crown, the emperor 
Alexander II immediately set about the preparation of those great 
administrative reforms, which were so full of humanity and justice, which 
made his reign illustrious and which immortalised his name. 


Solicitous for the welfare of his people, the emperor first of all directed his 
attention to the improvement of the condition of the soldier and entered 
upon a series of reforms in the organisation and acbninistration of that 
army, which was so dear to h’ « heart, with the object of raising the moral 
spirit of the troops, of arousing the lower ranks to the consciousness of their 


dignity and in general of placing the military profession upon its proper 
elevated footing. 


As the preserver of order in the state during times of peace and the defender 
of the country in time of war, the soldier is justly proud of his profession; he 
should not be given cause for mortification by finding beside bim in the 
service men condemned to the ranks as punislmient for vicious 
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behaviour. Yet in previous times men were frequently made soldiers by way 
of punishment for some crime instead of being banished to the settlements: 
fugitives, vagabonds, horse stealers, thieves, swindlers, and such vicious 
persons found a place in the ranks of the army. 


The emperor Alexander II put an end to this shameful state of things: by the 
imperial manifesto of 1860 the enrolment of soldiers as a punishment for 
crimes a,nd offences, an abuse which had attained vast dimensions, was 


abolished and replaced by other forms of punishment. But the czar’s chief 
care was to bring to fulfilment his most sacred idea, one which he cherished 
day and night : to give liberty to the peasants who were dependent as serfs 
upon the landowners; to abolish the law of serfdom. Amongst the great 
administrative reforms accomplished during the reign of the emperor 
Alexander II, the liberation of the peasants occupies incontestably the first 
place and served as the chief foundation for all the reforms that followed. 
All further changes were directly or indirectly called forth by the abolition 
of the law of serfdom. This glorious accomplislmient which gave new life 
to Russia, which breathed a new soul into the millions of Russian peasantry, 
was the most important of all the great deeds of the emperor Alexander II, 
and the brightest jewel in the crown of his glory. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS (1861 A.D.) 


The predecessors of Alexander II had already felt all the evils of the law of 
serfdom and had not unfrequently aimed, if not directly at its abolition, at 
least at the amelioration of the position of the peasant serfs and their 
gradual preservation against the arbitrariness of the landowners’ authority. 
But all these beneficent measures were insufficient for the abolition of the 


firmly established order; they only limited the rights of serfdom, put a 
certain restraint upon it, but did not abolish the right of the possession of 
serfs The glory of the complete emancipation of the peasants from the 
dependency of serfdom, the great and difficult initiative of the entire 
abolition of the law of serfdom in Russia belongs wholly to the emperor 
Alexander II. The question of the abolition of the law of serfdom 
constituted the chief care of the emperor Alexander II during the first years 
of his reign; all the course of the work in connection with the matter of the 
peasants testified to what firmness of will, immovable convictions and 
persistency were brought 
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by the emperor himself into this matter which he regarded as “sacred and 
most vital” for Russia. 


The emperor spoke many times in public on the peasant question during the 
time when tiie measure was under discussion. The sovereign’s speeches all 
displayed his firm, inflexible intention of bringing the work he had 
conceived to a successful termination; they had kept up the courage of those 
labouring for the peasantry reforms, attracted the wavering, kept opponents 
in check, and thus had an enormous influence both on public opinion and 
on the course of local and general work in the matter of peasant reforms. 


The solution of the peasant question, which was of such vital importance to 
Russia, presentetl many difficulties. Of course it would have been far easier 
to master the problem if the emperor had desired to solve it as it had already 
been solved in some kingdoms of western Europe, where the peasants had 
been at one time in the same position as the Russian serfs; there the 
peasants had only been declared inthvidually free, the land remained the 
property of the landowner. But such was not the will of the emperor 
Alexander II. He desired that the interests of the landlords should be as far 
as possible guarded, and also that the emancipated peasants should be 
endowed with a fixed quantity of land; not converted into homeless, 
landless labourers. 


Much labour had to be expended over this great problem before an issue 
was found for its successful solution. The chief executor of the emperor’s 
preconceived plans in the matter of the peasant question was Adjutant- 
General J. T. Rostovtsev, in whom Alexander found an enlightened and 
boundlessly devoted assistant. In his turn Rostovtsev found a most zealous 
and talented collaborator in the person of N. A. Milutin, who warmly took 


up the cause of the emancipation of the peasants and who, after the death of 
Rostovtsev in 1860, became the chief director of all the work upon this 
question. The emperor attentively followed the course of the preparatory 
labours on the peasant reforms and without giving any serious heed to the 
wiles and opposition of the obstinate partisans of the law of serfdom, he 
firmly and unwaveruigly directed these labours to the object marked out. 


But of course it was impossible to accomplish so vast a work at once. Four 
years passed in the indispensable preparatory work. The thoughts of the 
sovereign were full of this administrative measure; his heart must have been 
frequently overwhehned with anxieties and fears in regard to the successful 
solution of the peasant question. But the czar’s will never weakened, his 
love for his people was never exhausted, and the great, holy work of the 
emaricipation of the rural population of Russia from the bondage of 
serfdom, and the organisation of this population into a new form of 
existence was at last brought to a successful conclusion. 


On the 19th of February, 1861, in the sixth year of the reign of the emperor 
Alexander II, all doubts were resolved. On that memorable day, which can 
never be forgotten in Russia, was accomplished the greatest event in the 
destinies of the Russian people: the emperor Alexander II, after having 
fervently prayed in solitude, signed the imperial manifesto for the abolition 
of the right of serfdom over the peasants living on the landlords’ estates and 
for grantmg to these peasants the rights of a free agricultural status. 
Through the initiative and persistent efforts of their czar more than twenty- 
two million Russian peasants were liberated from the burden of serfdom, 
which had weighed on them and their forebears for nearly three centuries. 
They obtained their freedom and together with it the possibility of enjoying 
the fruits of their free labour, that is, of working for themselves, for their 
own profit and advantage and of governing themselves and their actions 
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according to their own will and discernment. Freedom was given to the 
Russian peasant by the emperor Alexander II himself ; it was not given 
under him, but by him ; he personally maintained the right of his people to 
freedom, personally broke the chains of serfdom; the initiative of this great 
work, its direction and its execution belong wholly to the emperor. We 
repeat, the laws of serfdom crumbled away at his royal word alone. 
Together with the imperial manifesto of the 19th of February, 1861, were 
promulgated in both capitals and afterwards throughout all Russia, laws for 
the organization of the liberated peasants into the social order, entitled ” 
General regulations concerning the peasants issuing from the dependence of 
serfdom.” Upon the basis of these laws and in particular by virtue of the 
reforms that followed, the liberated peasants were thus granted personal, 
social, and individual rights which placed them almost on a footing of 
equality with the other classes of the state. 


Laws and Social Rights Granted to the Peasants 


In conferring upon the liberated peasants the individual rights, common to 
all citizens of the empire, the czar was solicitous for the establishment of 
laws actually conducive to the security and amelioration of their condition, 
indissolubly bound up as it had been with the use and enjoyment of the 
land. With this object in view it was established that the peasant should 
have a share in the perpetual enjo)Tnent of the farm settlements and arable 
land, in accordance with the qualities of the land of each locality and with 
local requirements. But as the peasants had not means to give the landowner 
at once all the value due for their share of the land, and on the other hand as 
the prospect of receiving the sum allotted, in small proportions during a 
period of thirty to forty years, was not an alluring one for the landowner, the 
state took upon itself the office of intermediary |)etween the landowners 
and the liberated peasants and paid the landowner in redeemable paper all 
the sums due to him and inscribed them as long term debts against the 
peasants, who were under the obligation of paying them off by yearly 
instal-ments. 


Together with the reservation of individual and property rights to the 
emancipated peasants, a special peasant government was established for 
them. The peasants received the right of disposing independently of their 


agricultural and public work, and of choosing from amongst themselves the 
wisest and most reliable persons for conducting their affairs vmder the 
direction of peasant assemblies. And as in the life of the Russian peasants 
many ancient customs and rules are preserved which are esteemed and 
observed as sacred, being the product of the experience of their forefathers, 
the emperor granted them also their own district peasant tribunals wliich 
decide upon purely local questions and arbitrate according to the conscience 
and traditions of these communities. 


The imperial manifesto was, as has already been said, signed on the 19th of 
February, 1861, but it was universally proclaimed only on the 5th of March 
of the same year; the news of the emancipation evoked an indescribable 
enthusiasm, a touching gratitude in the people towards their liberator 
throughout the whole length of the Russian land, beginning with the capital 
and finishing with the last poor httle hamlet.*/ 


Having thus summarised the results achieved by this remarkable manifesto, 
we give below a literal translation of the full text of the docunient itself.” 
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ROME AND CARTHAGE 


Let us compare the powers of Rome and Carthage. Both were agricultural 
and commercial states with no other claim to greatness ; the subordinate 
and eminently practical position held by the arts and sciences was in both 
virtually the same, the balance being perhaps a trifle in favour of Carthage. 
But in Carthage commercial industries led those of agriculture, while in 
Rome they occupied second place, so that at a time when the Carthaginian 
farmers were leaving their fields to become large slave and property owners 
the great mass of the Roman citizens were still at the plough. In Carthage 
was to be seen the opulence peculiar to great commercial centres, but Rome 
still displayed in her customs and police regulations old-fashioned strictness 
and economy. 


When the Carthaginian envoys returned from Rome they represented the 
parsimony of the Roman councillors as exceeding all accounts, alleging that 
a single silver service did duty for the entire council, and confronted its 
members anew in every house to which they were invited. In all else the 
systems of both states were alike, the judges of Carthage and the senators of 
Rome rendering decision according to the same code. The strict 
dei)endence in which the Carthaginian governing bodies held their officials, 
their orders to the citizens not to learn the Greek language and to hold no 
intercourse with any Greek save through the medium of an interpreter, 
reveal the same spirit as that that inspired the Roman laws, but in contrast to 
the cruel and stupid severity of these Carthaginian regulations, the Roman 
fines and censure laws appear mild and reasonable. The Roman Senate 
which opened its doors to the highest ability worthily represented the nation 
and had no reason to fear her or her officials. The Carthaginian Senate, on 
the contrary, represented only the aristocratic families and was held under 
the most jealous governmental control ; an institution founded on mistrust 
above and below it could be sure neither of the support of the people nor of 
security from usurpation by officials. To their freedom from these defects 
may be ascribed the steadily onward course of Roman politics that never 
retreated a step because of disaster, and did not forfeit fortune’s favour 
through indolence or irresolution. Carthage on the other hand would 


Text of the Imperial Proclamation 


Manifesto of tho Emancipation of the Serfs: 


By the Grace of God 


We, Alexander the Second, 


Emperor and Autocrat 

Of All the Russias, 

King of Poland, Grand Duke of Finland, 

et csetera, et ciPtera, et cetera, Make known to all Our faithful subjects. 


Having been called by God’s Providence and the sacred law of succession 
to the throne of our forefathers and All the Russias, We have in accordance 
with this calling vowed to comprehend in Our royal love and care all Our 
faithful subjects of every calling and condition, from him who nobly wields 
the sword in the defence of the fatherland to the mod-est worker with the 
tools of the artisan, from him who serves in the highest service of the state 
to him who draws the furrow over the field with the plough. 


Upon examining into the position of the various callings and conditions of 
the state structure. We have observed that the legislation of the state, while 
organising actively and well the higher and mid-dle classes by determining 
their duties, rights and privileges, has not attained to an equal activity in 
regard to the people bound to the soil and called serfs because they, partly 
through ancient laws, partly from custom, are hereditarily settled under the 
authority of the landowners, upon whom at the same time the obligation lies 
to provide for their welfare. The rights of the landowners have been until 
now extensive and not defined with any exactitude by the law, the place of 
which has been taken instead by tradition, custom and the good will of the 
landowner. In the most favourable cases there have proceeded from this 
state of things kind, patriarchal relations of sincere and true guardianship 
and beneficence on the part of the landlord, and good tempered obedience 
on the part of the peasant. But with the increasing complexity of manners 


and customs, with the increasing diversity of relations, the lessening of 
direct intercourse between the landowners and peasants, the occasional 
falling of the landowner’s rights into the hands of persons who only seek 
their own profit, these good relations have weakened, and a path has been 
opened for 
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an arbitrariness wliich is burdensome to the peasants and unfavourable to 
their welfare, and to which the peasants have responded by insensibility to 
improvement in their own existence. 


These matters were observed also by Our ever to be remembered 
predecessors and they took measures to effect a change for the better in the 
position of the peasants; but these measures were indecisive. In many cases 
they depended on the co-operation of the landowners; in others they 
concerned only particular localities and were instituted to meet special 
requirements or else as experiments. Thus the emperor Alexander I issued a 
regulation concerning the freedom of agriculturists, and Our deceased 
parent Nicholas I, who rests in God, a regulation as to the obligations of 
peasants. In the western governments inventory rules have defined the 
distribution of the peasants by the land and their obhgations. But the 
regulations concerning the freedom of agriculturists and the obhgations of 
peasants have been carried out only to a very limited extent. 


Thus, We have become convinced that the amelioration of the condition of 
the serfs or people bound to the soil, is for us a testament of Our 
predecessors and a lot appointed to Us, through the course of 
circumstances, by the hand of Providence. 


We have entered upon this work by an act showing Our confidence in the 
Russian nobility, Our confidence in their devotion to the throne, which has 
been proved by great trials, and in their readiness to make large sacrifices 
for the good of the country. We left the nobility, at its own request, 
responsible for the new legislation in behalf of the peasantry. It thus became 
the duty of the nobles to limit their rights over the peasants and to take up 
the difficulties of the reformation; and this involved a sacrifice of their own 


interests. But Our confidence has been justified. In the government 
committees, invested with the confidence of the nobiUty of each 
government, the nobility has voluntarily renounced its rights over the 
persons of the serfs. In these committees when the necessary information 
had been collected, propositions were drawn up for the new code regulating 
the conditions of persons bound to the soil, and their relations to the 
landowners. 


These propositions, which, as might have been expected from the nature of 
the matter, were very various, have been compared, brought into harmony, 
arranged in a regular form, amended and completed in the higher 
commission appointed for this matter; and the new propositions thus 
constituted in the interests of landowners, peasants, and menials have been 
examined in the council of state. 


Calling upon God to assist us. We have decided to bring this work to its 
accomplishment. 


In virtue of the new regulations, the serfs will receive at the proper time the 
full rights of free villagers. 


The landowners while preserving the rights of property over all the land 
belonging to them, will leave the peasants, in return for the dues 
established, in perpetual enjoyment of their farm settlements; Moreover, in 
order to ensure the security of their existence and the fulfilment of their 
obligations before the Government, the quantity of arable land and other 
necessaries allotted will be determined by regulation. 


Thus profiting by a share of the land, the peasants are in return obliged to 

pay in to the landowner certain dues determined by the regulations. In this 
condition which is transitory the peasants are denominated as temporarily 
bound to work for the landlords. 


Together with this they are given the right to buy their farm settlements, 
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aiul with the consent of the landlords they can acquire as property the arable 
land and other appendages, allotted for their perpetual enjoyment. By such 
acquisitions of certain determined quantities of land, the peasants are freed 
from any obligations to the landowners on the land purchased and enter into 
the position of free peasant-proprietors. 


By special regulation in regard to menials or domestic servants, a transitory 
position is determined for them adapted to their occupations and 
requirements; after the expiration of a space of two years from the day of 
the issue of this regulation, they will receive full emancipation and 
exemption from taxes. 


These are the chief principles by which are determined the future 
organisation of the peasants and the menials. They indicate in detail the 
rights granted to the peasants and menials and the duties laid upon them in 
respect to the government and the landlords. 


Although these regidations, general, local and special as well as 
supplementary rules for certain particular localities, for the estates of small 
landed proprietors, and for peasants working in their landlords’ 
manufactories are as far as possible adapted to the economic requirements, 
yet in order to preserve the usual order. We leave to the landlords the option 
of making a voluntary agreement with the peasants regarding land and dues. 


As the new system, on account of the inevitable multitude of changes it 
involves, cannot be at once introduced, but requires time for adjustment, 
therefore in order to avoid disturbance in public and private affairs, the 
order existing until now shall be preserved for two years, when, after the 
completion of the necessary preparations, the new laws shall go into force. 


For the lawful attainment of this. We have considered it well to command 
that: 


1. In every government a government council on peasant affairs shall be 
opened, having the supreme direction of the affairs of the peasant societies 
installed on the landowners’ territories. 


2. Arbiters of peace are to be nominated in the districts, and district 
assemblies formed from them in order to investigate on the spot into any 
misunderstandings and disputes which may arise in the fulfilment of the 
regulations. 


3. Besides this, communal councils are to be established on the landowners’ 
estates, in order that, while leaving the village communities in their present 
formation, Volost ‘ councils should be opened in the principal villages, 
uniting the smaller village communities under one Volost administration. 


4. A charter shall be drawn up in each village specifying, on the basis of the 
local regulations, the quantity of land appointed for the perpetual enjoyment 
of the peasants, and the dues to be paid the landowner. 


5. These charters shall be executive, and brought into operation within a 
space of two years from the day of the issue of this manifesto. 


6. Until the expiration of this term, the peasants and menials are to remain 
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in their previous condition of subjection to the landlords and indisputably to 
fulfil their former obligations. 


7. The landowners are to see that order is maintained on their estates, and 
preserve the right of the dispensation of justice until the formation and 
opening of the Volost tribunals. 


In contemplating the inevitable difficulties of the reform. We first of all lay 
Our trust in God’s most gracious Providence, which protects Russia. 


After this We rely on the valiant zeal of the Honourable body of the 
Nobility, to whom We cannot but testify the gratitude it has earned from Us 
and from the whole country for its disinterested action in the realisation of 
Our preconceived plans. Russia will not forget that it has voluntarily, 
incited only by respect for the dignity of man and Christian love for its 
neighbour, renounced serfdom and laid the foundation of the new 
agricultural future of the peasant. We believe unquestioningly that it will 
continue its good work by ensuring the orderly accomplisliment of the new 
regulations, in the spirit of peace and benevolence; and that each landowner 
will complete within, the limits of his own estate, the great civic movement 
of the whole body, by organising the existence of the peasants settled on his 
lands, and that of his domestic servants, upon conditions advantageous to 
both sides, thus setting the rural population a good example, and 
encouraging it in the exact and conscientious fulfilment of the state 
regulations. 


The examples that We have in view of the generous solicitude of the 
landlords for the welfare of the peasants, and the gratitude of the peasants 
for the beneficent solicitude of the landlords, confirm in Us the hope that 
mutual, spontaneous agreement will solve the greater number of difficulties; 
difficulties which are inevitable in the adaptation of general rules to the 
diversity of conditions existent in separate estates; and that by this means 
the transition from the old order to the new will be facilitated, and that for 
the future, mutual confidence, good understanding and unanimous striving 
for the com-mon welfare will be consolidated. 


For the more convenient accomplisliment of those agreements between the 
landlords and peasants, by which the latter will acquire property, together 
with the farms and agricultural appendages, assistance will also be afforded 
by the government, on the basis of special rules, by the payment of loans, 
and the transfer of debts lying on the estates. 


We rely upon the good sense of Our people. When the govermnent’s idea of 
the abolition of serfdom became spread amongst the peasants who were 
unprepared for it, it aroused partial misunderstandings. Some thought of 
liberty and forgot all about obligations. But the mass of the people did not 
waver in the conviction, that by natural reasoning, a society that freely 
enjoyed benefits must mutually minister to the welfare of society by the 
fulfilment of certain obligations, and that in accordance with the Christian 
law, every soul must be subject unto the higher powers (Rom. xiii, 1), must 
render therefore to all their dues, and especially to whom are due tribute, 
custom, fear, honour (v. 7); that the lawfully acquired rights of the 
landowners cannot be taken from them without fitting recompense for their 
voluntary concession; and that it would be opposed to all justice to avail 
oneself of the land belonging to the landlord without rendering certain 
obligations in return for it. 


And now we hopefully expect that the serfs, in view of the new future 
opening for them, will understand and gratefully receive the great sacrifice 
made by the honourable nobility for the improvement of their condition. 


They will understand, that having received a firmer foundation of property 
and greater freedom in the disposition of their agricultural labours, they 
have 


frequently retire from the contest that one last rally might have won, and 
weary or unmindful of her great national undertakings would let the 
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structure she had half erected tumble to the ground only to commence her 
work anew after a little time. Between the capable Roman official and the 
governing board existed a perfect understanding, whereas at Carthage these 
two classes were at constant war, the officials often being forced to take 
stand against their superiors and make common cause with their political 
opponents. 


Both Carthage and Rome had dominion over people of many races besides 
their own. Rome admitted to citizenship district after district of these aliens, 
even leaving a legal way of entrance open to the Latins themselves ; 
whereas Carthage shut herself off entirely from all her dependencies, 
extending to them not the slightest hope that she would ever admit them to 
such equality. Rome permitted the communities that were of kindred race to 
have a share in the spoils of war, and sought by specially favouring the rich 
and influential of tributary states to reconcile them to Roman dominion. 
Carthage not only kept for herself all the fruits of victory, but deprived 
tributary cities of their most useful privilege — free trade. Rome never 
entirely denied independence to even the weakest of her subject states, and 
never burdened them with heavy taxes ; Carthage sent representatives far 
and wide and laid even the ancient Pha3nician cities under exorbitant toll, 
treating their inhabitants little better than they would slaves In the African- 
Carthaginian alliance there was thus not a single commonaltj’, with the 
exception of Utica, which did not aspire to bettering its political and 
material condition through the fall of Carthage, whereas in the Roman- 
Italian alliance there was not one which by rebelling against a rule that 
promoted its material welfare, without directly challenging the political 
opposition party, would not have lost more than it gained. When the 
Carthaginian statesmen thought to have linked to Carthage Phoenician 
dependencies by arousing their fear of a Libyan revolt, and the dominant 
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become bound, before society and themselves to complete the beneficence 
of the new law by a faithful, well-intentioned and diligent use of the rights 
conferred by it upon them. The most beneficent law cannot make people 
happy and prosperous, if they do not themselves labour to establish their 
felicity under the protection of the law. Competence and ease are not 
acquired and increased otherwise than by unremitting labour, a wise use of 
powers and means, strict thrift and an honest. God-fearing life. 


The executors of this new system will see that it is accomplished in an 
orderly and tranquil manner, so that the attention of the agriculturists may 
not be dra\Ti off from their necessary agricultural occupations. May they 
carefully cultivate the earth, and gather its fruits in order that afterwards 
from well-filletl granaries the seed may be taken for sowing the land that is 
for their perpetual enjoyment, or that wiU be acquired by them as their own 
property. 


Sign yourselves with the sign of the cross, orthodox people, and call upon 
God with Us for His blessing on your free labour, on your homes and on the 
public welfare. 


Given in St. Petersburg, on the nineteenth day of February in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-one from the birth of Christ, and the 


seventh of Our reign. 


Alexander./ 


effects of the new conditions 


Let us now turn our attention to the epoch in which this law was published. 
As regards the effect of the new law on the mind of the population, it was 
soon evidenced, that the cultivated classes, burdened as they were with 
sacrifices for the work of reform, expressed their joy and satisfaction at this 
great acquisition, far more readily than the peasants, whom it immediately 
concerned. The disaffected portion of the Russian nobOity was and 
remained decidedly in the minority, especially under the first impression of 
the great and decided step that had been taken, and no one ventured to 
manifest disapproval. Public opmion had declared itself too decidedly in 
favour of the government for any one to venture on opposition. On the 
contrary, the num-ber was by no means unimportant, of those among the 
nobles and officials, who exceeded even the demands of the government, 
and who could not suppress their vexation, that their desire that the lands 
possessed by the community should be gratuitously transferred into their 
property, had been disregarded. Although these voices were not distinctly 
audible until a later period, still from the first they had influence, because 
they could reckon on the sympathies of the freed portion of the population. 
Moreover a great part of the nobles, at that time, looked for a rich 
compensation for the sacrifice they had made; they hoped to be able to 
excite public opinion in favour of the embryo demand for the restoration of 
a constitution, and by its assistance to reach the desired goal. Thus the 
disaffected feelings of the hitherto ruling classes were veiled, and 
maintained in one balance, by hopes of the future; at the most a small band 
of stubborn adherents to the system of Nicholas grumbled at the liberalism 
come into fashion, could not conceal their vexation at the loss of their 
revenues, and used every effort to recover their lost influence in the court 
circles. 


The Russian peasant received the important tidings of the breaking of his 
fetters with profound silence ; and some time elapsed before he had made 
up his mind what position to assume with regard to it. Partly, the habitual 
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want of freedom had become too inveterate, and was too deeply rooted, to 
be at once cast aside; and partly, the attention of the people was too eagerly 
directed to the still pending agricultural arrangements with the proprietors, 
for the publication of the emancipation edict to make at once any evident 
impression. The effect of the emancipation act was felt most strongly and 
evidently in the two capitals of the empire ; here there were thousands of 
serfs living (as merchants, second-hand dealers, artisans, drivers, servants, 
etc.) who had been obliged to purchase with high obroc-payments the right 
of seeking their gain, and were always in danger of being recalled by the 
will of their masters and constramed to return to the old position of 
dependence. To these, the advantages of the newly established arrangement 
of things were manifest, and the fruits of it could at once be enjoyed; the 
emancipation law limited the duration of their dependence to merely two 
years, and fixed an unimportant obroc-sum for this transition period. From 
these town-serfs, therefore, proceeded the first exhibitions of thankfulness 
and joy, the first ovations to the “liberating czar.” But here also the weak, 
womanish character of the Slavonic race, did not belie itself; there was no 
idea of passionate outbursts. The St. Petersburg descriptions of those 
momentous February days tell most characteristically of intoxicated bands 
of bearded cab-drivers and artisans, who reeled through the streets, 
humming as they went ” Volyushka, Volyushka,” (literally, “beloved 
freedom”). Truly effective, however, was the shout of rejoicing, with which 
the masses of the people received the emperor when he quitted the winter- 
palace, on the 19th of February, in order to be present at the reading of the 
emancipation-ukase in the Kazan church; and subsequently, the addresses 
sent to the emperor by the drivers and lower class of citizens in the two 
capitals, who had been freed from serfdom. 


Although this law had been published throughout the whole empire on the 
same day in all churches, and the peace-mediators ( mirovnye-Posredniki) 
had at once proceeded to regulate the agricultural questions; the first more 
important manifestations in the country did not occur until two montlis 
later, in the end of April, 1861. These were manifestations of dissatisfaction 


and disappointment, which appeared east of the Volga, and had the districts 
of Kazan and Nijni-Novgorod for their principal centre. In all probability 
they were revolutionary agitators from the higher and more cultivated 
classes who first scattered the seeds of discontent. The people were 
persuaded that the true emancipation-ukase of the czar had been craftily 
intercepted by the nobles and officials ; that the will of the czar was to 
consign to the peasants, without compensation or hindrance, the land they 
had hitherto cultivated. These doctrines fell on a soil all the more ready, as 
the services yielded to the masters were in the eyes of the people of a purely 
personal nature, and were no equivalents for the lands conceded to the 
conmiunities. ” We belong to the proprietors, but the common land belongs 
to us,” was the creed of the peasant; hence the feeling was, that the 
abolition of personal servitude was synonymous with the establishment of 
free property. In the Kazan district, matters soon reached a pitch of open 
refusal to obedience ; and when the magistrates interfered, they amounted 
to attempts at resistance. Popular discontent assumed at once a genuinely 
national stamp; it found a leader in a new Pugatchev, the peasant Anton 
Petrov, who personated the czar (who had fied from St. Petersburg, pursued 
by the boyars) ; and within a short time he had gathered round him 10,000 
men. After vain attempts to bring back the infatuated men by gentle means 
to obedience, military power was obliged to be employed. Some battalions, 
led by Count Apraxin, marched 
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through tlic uisurgcnt country, and took the ringleader prisoner; and after 
Petrov had fallen into their hands, and had been immediately shot, order 
was again so completely established, that in May nothing further was 
thought of this episode. The peasants returned to their obedience, and 
everywhere the arrangements of the peace-arbitrator were complied with. 
Yet the idea of the perfect freedom hoped for, was not yet wholly forgotten; 
the Volga districts remained for some time longer the scene of revolutionary 
experiments, which excited the people with the hope of a ” new freedom ” 
still to be expected and held fast to the okl idea of a gratuitous division of 


the soil. Under the title Zemliya i Volyd (Land and Freedom), there 
appeared from time to time secretly published pamphlets, which 
endeavoured to give the agrarian question a revolutionary colouring, and 
which were numerously circulated, in the eastern districts especially. The.se 
manifestations of a propaganda, secretly inflaming the public mind, we 
shall meet with again in other places, and under other forms. 


In general, the completion of the arrangement between peasant and lord was 
unexpectedly quick, and favourable in its course. Little as it can be 
as.serted, that the Russian peasant subsequently made a just use of his new- 
born liberty, or that agricultural progress exhibited any favourable influence 
from it; still it is evident, that the peasant population manifested in the 
arrangement goodwill, a just insight into the state of affairs, and great 
tractableness; and that this matter was justly conceived and handled by 
those entrusted with it. The execution of the law of the 19th of February, 
1861, was not placed in the hands of ordinary magistrates, but was 
consigned to officials, who were selected ad hoc from the number of landed 
proprietors, and were furnished with extensive authority. It was a happy 
idea, and one of decided and lasting importance, that these peace mediators, 
or arbitrators, as they were called, were not reckoned in the service of the 
state, and were not fettered to the orders of the bureaucratic hierarchy. For 
the first time in Russia, men of the most different calling, and social 
position, stood sitle by side with equal right to join hands for the execution 
of a patriotic work, which promised neither title, rank, nor advancement. 
Generals in command, and mere lieutenants, councillors of the state, and 
simple titular councillors, once the choice of their fellow-citizens and class- 
equals fell on them, demanded leave of absence from service, in order to 
undertake, according to the law, the demarcation between the estates of the 
nobles and the lands of the community within definite districts, and to 
induce both parties to agree; it was only where this result could not be 
attained, that the strict orders of the regulations were enforced, and the co- 
operation of higher authority was appealed to.” 


ABOLITION OP CORPORAL PUNISHMENT (1863 A.D.) 


The first reform that followed on the abolition of the law of serfdom, which 
had been an unsurmountable obstacle to any improvement and reform in the 


political organisation of the state, was the abolition of the cruel and 
shameful corporal punishments which were formerly allotted for crimes. 


In the beginning of the reign of Alexander II attention had been directed to 
the fact that corporal punishment as a punitive measure did not accomplish 
the reformation amendment of the criminal, but only dishonoured the 
personality of the man, lowered his feeling of honour and destroyed in hun 
the sense of his manhood. 


The emperor began by diminishing the number of offences amenable to 
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corporal punislunent; the new position which had been given to the peasants 
by the aboUtion of serfdom, soon led to the almost total suppression of 
corporal punishment for them. 


On the 29th of April, 1863, an imperial ukase followed, by which corporal 
punislunent was entirely abolished as a punitive measure, determined by the 
sentence of the public tribunals. By this memorable ukase, which will ever 
remain a glorious monument in the legislation of Russia, were abolished by 
the will of the czar-liberator, the last traces of slavery in Russia, the running 
of the gauntlet, the spur, the lash, the cat, the branding of the human body, 
all passed away into eternal oblivion; the punishment of the rod to which 
persons belonging to the class not exempt from corporal punishment had 
hitherto been subjected was replaced for them by arrest or confinement in 
prison, and was preserved only in two or three cases and then in the most 
moderate measure. 


REFORMS IN THE COURTS OF JUSTICE 


Almost simultaneously with the establishment of the provincial and 
territorial institutions, the emperor Alexander II recognised it as 
indispensable for the welfare of his people, to reform the existing judiciary 


system and law proceedings, to render all his subjects equal before the legal 
authorities, and to afford them all the same protection of the tribunals and 
the law. 


Ancient Russian tribunals, as is well known, were far from being 
distinguished either by their uprightness or the rapidity of their procedure. It 
is hardly necessary to remind readers that justice was administered in 
secret, behind closed doors, besides which not merely outsiders were 
refused admittance to the courts, but even the persons implicated and 
interested in the affair. Such chancery secrecy resulted in great lack of truth 
and justice in the tribunals. Taking advantage of the secrecy of the 
proceedings, the judges allowed themselves to commit every possible 
abuse: they extorted money from the suitors, behaved unfairly and against 
their own consciences, distorted facts and afterwards decided the affair in 
accordance with their own views and pleasure, that is, as was most 
advantageous and convenient to them. Another great defect in the ancient 
Russian tribunals was due to the fact that the entire procedure was carried 
on in them exclusively on paper, upon the foundation of notes alone; verbal 
explanations were not permitted in the tribunals. This complicated form of 
written procedure led to litiga-tions of incredible length; the most trivial 
lawsuit sometimes dragged on for years, requiring enormous expenditure 
and often in the end ruining the liti-gants. In a like manner, the accused, not 
infrequently innocent people, and only suspected of some crime or offence, 
had to languish for years in prison, awaiting the termination of their affairs 
before the courts. 


The emperor Alexander II was well aware of all these defects and 
imperfections in the ancient courts of justice, and as a true friend of 
humanity, could not remain indifferent to such an order of things. He 
therefore desired that there should be established in Russia a system of 
justice that would be ” speedy, righteous, merciful, and equitable.” The 
reign of truth and mercy in the tribunals could be attained only by a 
complete reorganisation of the ancient tribunals, in consequence of which, 
by command of the czar, new legal statutes were composed, and received 
the imperial confirmation towards the end of November, 1864. 


The enormous superiority of the new tribunals over the old ones was at 
once evident. The new courts, carrying on their business in public, punished 
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crimes without respect of persons; all Russian subjects were recognised as 
equal before the law and the courts. The appearance of justices of the peace 
had a particular importance for the people newly liberated from the 
dependence of serfdom; they afforded the hitherto poor and almost 
defenceless lower classes a possibility of protecting themselves against 
every kind of offence, violence and oppression, and of claiming their legal 
rights almost without trouble or expense. 


THE POLISH INSURRECTION OF 1863 


In spite of his ardent reformatory activity in the interior of the empire, the 
emperor Alexander IT did not neglect foreign policy. Although, at the 
conclusion of the Crimean war, the emperor had recognised the necessity of 
a prolonged peace for Russia, and therefore continually endeavoured to 
avoid becoming entangled in the affairs of nations, nevertheless in all cases 
where the interests of Russia were affected, he firmly and calmly declared 
his requirements, and by means of peaceful persuasions maintained the 
honour and interests of his country. 


The suppression of the Polish rebeUion of 1863 is particularly remarkable 
in this respect: The amelioration of conditions in Poland had occupied 
Alexander II inunediately after his accession to the throne, and he had at 
once eliminated inequalities of legislation between his Russian and Polish 
subjects: all that was granted to Russia was granted also to the kingdom of 
Poland. 


All these favours aroused a feeling of gratitude in the more moderate and 
wiser portion of the population. But they were not received in the same 
spirit by those Poles who dreamed of the re-establishment of the ancient 
Poland with its former frontiers, and of giving entire self-government to the 
kingdom by means of its separation from Russia, and the formation of a 
separate state. These persons looked with hostility upon all the actions of 
the Russian government and, with the design of entering into an open 
conflict with Russia, secretly began to incite the people of Poland to revolt. 


In January, 1863, a fresh insurrection burst forth in Poland. But the 
revolutionaries were unsuccessful, and the Russian troops defeated them at 
every point, taking 300 prisoners and a considerable number of guns. Being 
desirous of again trying mild measures, and in the hope of at last bringing 
the Poles to reason, the emperor declared that pardon would be granted to 
all who laid down their arms by the 13th of May. But the term allotted 
expired without good sense having triumphed. Then Count Birg was 
appointed viceroy in Warsaw, and Adjutant-General Muraviev, governor- 
general of the northwest border. Under the direction of these two men, the 
conflict took a more decided character and the suppression of the rebellion 
was made effective. 


A Mestcher Costume 
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Meanwhile, when the insurrection was already almost put down by the 
Russian troops, three great western European powers — England, France 
and Austria — expressed their sympathy with the Polish movement and at 
the same time gave the Poles hopes of assistance. Having concerted 
together, and being besides supported by Turkey, these powers 
simultaneously sent the Russian government threatening exactions for 
concessions to Poland. Naturally, these pretensions on the part of the 
powers were offensive to Russian national honour. A feeling of profound 
indignation and wounded dignity took possession of the Russian nation, and 
readiness was expressed to sacrifice everything to the defence of the 
fatherland. Prince A. M. Gortchakov showed himself a worthy champion of 
Alexander II in the resistance shown to the European powers. 


Meeting with such decided opposition to their interference, the powers 
became convinced that the entire Russian nation stood behind the czar, and 
they were obliged to withdraw their exactions. The final suppression of the 
Polish insurrection became thenceforth a matter of internal policy. 
Complete tranquillity was restored in Poland in the year 1864. 


Following on these events a series of measures was undertaken tending to 
the gradual union of the kingdom of Poland with the Russian empire. The 
most beneficial of all these measures was the ukase of the 2nd of March, 
1864, for the reorganisation of the peasantry in the kingdom of Poland. 


Strictly speaking, the law of serfdom had been abolished in Poland as early 
as the beginning of the nineteenth century, but the freedom the peasants had 
then received was no better than servitude; they were individually free, but 
had no share in the possession of land. By virtue of the ukase of the 2nd of 


states by the payment of oracle money to their temple, they were carrying 
mercantile practices over into a field where these did not belong. 
Experience showed that tlie Roman symmachy, despite the less solid front it 
opposed to Pyrrhus, held together like a wall of rock ; while that of 
Carthage fell apart like a spider-web as soon as a hostile power set foot on 
the soil of Africa. This was evidenced at the landing of Agathocles and 
Regulus, and also in the war against the mercenaries, while the spirit that 
prevailed in Africa is shown by the faet that the Libyan women voluntarily 
sacrificed their jewels to the mercenaries to carry on the war against 
Carthage. In Sicily she appears to have acted Avith greater moderation, 
hence to have obtained better results. Her dependencies there were allowed 
relative freedom in their trade with other lands, using metal money 
exclusively from the first in their domestic commerce, and enjoying in 
every respect greater liberty of action than was accorded to Sardinians and 
Libyans. Had Syracuse fallen into her hands, all this would have soon been 
changed ; but no such thing occurred, and under the wise moderation of 
Carthaginian rule, favoured by the unfortunate disarray of the Sicilian 
Greeks, a distinctly Phoenician party arose in Sicily ; Pliilinus of Acragas, 
for example, writing the history of the great war after the loss of the island 
to the Romans entirely from a Phoenician point of view. Still, on the whole, 
the Sicilians, as subjects and as Hellenes, must have borne an aversion to 
their Phoenician masters equal to that shown by the Tarentians and the 
Samnitians towards Rome. 


The revenues of Carthage undoubtedly exceeded those of Rome, but this 
was Offset by the greater likelihood of her sources of supply, tributes, and 
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toll, running dry at the moment when she needed them most, and by the far 
greater expense entailed by her system of warfare. From a military point of 
view the resources of both states, though differing in kind, were fairly 
equal. At the conquest of Carthage her population (including women and 
children) numbered seven hundred thousand, and must liave remained 


March, 1864, the land of which the peasants had the use became their 
property, and the compensation to the landowners was defrayed by the state. 


Upon this important measure followed a series of other measures, 
contributing to the development of the general welfare of Poland; and 
finally in 1869, it was declared by the imperial will that measures should be 
taken for the complete union of the kingdom of Poland with the other parts 
of the empire, by which the definitive pacification of Poland was 
completed. 


THE SUBJECTION OF THE CAUCASUS (1864 A.D.) 


The subjection of the Caucasus took place in the year after the suppression 
of the Polish insurrection. 


Of all the nations that populated the Caucasus, only the Georgians and 
Armenians had succeeded, some centuries before the birth of Christ, in 
establishing independent kingdoms. But being surrounded by powerful and 
war-hke mountaineers and bounded on the south by the dominions of Persia 
and Turkey, the kingdoms of Georgia and Armenia had gradually fallen into 
decay, and therefore Georgia itself turned to Russia, as professing the same 
religion, with the request to be received into the empire. Yielding to the 
urgent request of the unfortunate country, the emperor Paul I, who was then 
reigning in Russia, annexed Georgia in 1800 a.d. 


After the annexation of Georgia to Russia, the mountain people made their 
appearance from the north and south amongst Russian possessions, but by 
continuing their previous plundering and incursions into Russian territory, 
they hindered relations between the Caucasus and the empire. Thus, in 

order to secure the tranquil possession of Georgia nothing remained but to 
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subject to Russian domination those wild tribes of the Mohammedan faith 
which hved in the mountains separating Russia from the Caucasus. 
Therefore during the first years of the nineteenth century there commenced 
an aknost continuously persistent and truly heroic struggle of the Russian 
army against the Caucasian tribes, which was prolonged for more than sixty 
years until that definitive subjection of the Caucasus which took place 
during the reign of Alexander II. 


The Taking of Schamyl 


The struggle against the Caucasian mountaineers was rendered peculiarly 
difficult at that time by the appearance of Schamy] as their leader, uniting as 
he did all the qualities of a brave and experienced soldier to his spiritual 
calling. The possessor of an iron will and an astonishing skill in ruling over 
the wild mountain tribes, Schamyl converted them into an organ of war 
which he directed against the Russians. Added to this he fortified the almost 
impregnable mountains, constructed excellent fortresses and established 
powder-works, foundries, etc. Seeing all this the Russians began to carry on 
a regular Warfare against the mountaineers. The commander-in-chief in the 
Caucasus, who also exercised the functions of Caucasian viceroy, was 
Adjutant-general Prince Bariatinski, with whose nomination the war took a 
decisive turn. 


Prince Bariatinski directed his efforts first of all against the eastern group of 
the Caucasian mountains. The general aggressive movement of the Russian 
army, which was accomplished after mature reflection, soon placed 
Schamy] in an embarrassing position which put an end to the fascination he 
had exercised over the mountaineers, who had hitherto been blindly devoted 
to him. One tribe after another fell away from Schamyl and declared its 
submission to Russia. Defeated and pressed on every side, Schamy] fled to 
Daghestan, the extreme eastern province of the Caucasus, on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea and took refuge with his family and a little band of 
adherents in the village of Gunib situated on the heights of an inaccessible 
mountain, where he decided to defend himself to the last. Meanwhile, the 
Russian troops, which had indefatigably pursued Schamyl, finally besieged 
him at Gunib and surrounded the village itself with a thick chain of soldiers. 
Upon the proposal of the commander-in-chief to put an end to the useless 
defence, and to spare the village the horrors of an assault, Schamyl, hitherto 
deemed invincible, saw his hopeless position, left his refuge, and 
surrendered himself as prisoner on the 6th of September, 1859, throwing 
himself upon the mercy of the czar. The taking of Schamyl produced an 
impression of astonishment on all the mountain tribes: the whole Caucasus 
trembled with desire for peace. After the taking of Gunib, and the captivity 


of Schamyl the whole eastern portion of the Caucasus submitted to the 
Russian domination. 


After this all the efforts of the Russian troops were immediately directed 
towards the western Caucasus, adjoining the eastern shore of the Black Sea; 
but the definitive subjection of this part of the Caucasus required yet four 
years of uninterrupted and unrelaxed conflicts. Meanwhile, at the beginning 
of the year 1863, Field-marshal Prince Bariatinski was on account of 
impaired health replaced by a new Caucasian viceroy in the person of the 
emperor’s youngest brother, the grand duke Michael Nikolaivitch, after 
which the aggressive movements of the Russian troops proceeded with such 
rapidity, that the entire conquest of the western portion of the Caucasus was 
accomplished in the spring of the year 1864. Thus ended the costly and 
bloody Caucasian war, and since then all the Caucasus has belonged to 
Russia. 
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[1864-1867 A.D.] WARS WITH KHOKAND AND BOKHARA 


Following on the subjection of the Caucasus, Russia began to settle 
accounts with three small neighbouring Mohammedan khanates, those of 
Khokand, Bokhara, and Khiva. These khanates were situated amidst the 
arid, sandy steppes of central Asia and were populated by half savage 
robber tribes who continually made audacious incursions upon Russian 
central Asian frontier possessions, attacking Russian mercantile caravans, 
and plundering the merchants, either kilhng or arrying them i..to captivity 
and selling them as slaves. All this greatly hindered Russian trade with 
Asia, it destroyed the tranquillity of Russian fronti-/r possessions and 
therefore had long been a source of preoccupation and disquietude on the 
part of the Russian government. 


Therefore, in 1864, two small detachments of Russian troops under the 
command of Colonel Tchernaiev and General Verevkine, were despatched 
from two sides for the punishment of the hostile tribes and the preservation 
of the Russian eastern frontier from their plundering incursions. Colonel 
Tchernaiev, by storm, took the Khokand fortress of Auliet, while General 
Verevkine seized the Khokand town of Turkestan. In the following year, 
1865, General Tchernaiev took by assault one of the most important towns 
of the Khokand khanate — Tashkend — after which the khan of Khokand 
ceased hostilities and declared his submission to the Russian czar. 


Then, however, one of the khanates neighbouring upon that of Khokand — 
Bokhara — began to disturb peace on the Russian frontiers and it became 
necessary to quiet it. A detachment of Russian troops under the command 
of General Romanovski was sent against Bokhara. 


The war with Bokhara was as successful as that with Khokand. In the year 
1866 the chief forces of the emir of Bokhara were utterly defeated and the 
Russians took some towns and fortresses. But it was only after the Russian 
troops had taken the ancient, famous, and wealthy town of Samarkand, that 
the emir finally submitted, being bound by a special treaty to allow the 
Russian merchants entire liberty to trade in the Bokharan possessions, and 


to abolish slavery throughout his dominions. This greatly raised the prestige 
of the czar in Asia. 


The newly conquered territories in central Asia (in Khokand and Bokhara) 
were joined to the Russian possessions, and from them was formed (in 
1867) the special government general of Turkestan, with Tashkend for its 
chief town.<i 


A GLANCE AT THE PAST HISTORY OF BOKHARA 


It may be of interest to recall in a few words the past history of the 
somewhat important territory thus acquired by Russia. We have already 
become acquainted with Bokhara in ancient history _under the name of 
Sogdiana; afterwards in Persian history it appears as Transo.xania, or by the 
Arabic name of Mawarra an-nahr. The country was conquered by the Arabs 
in the early part of the eighth century, and towards the end of the ninth it 
was conquered by Ismail, the founder of the Samanids dynasty, who 
became emir of Bokhara and Kharezm (Khiva) in 893. Towards the end of 
the eleventh century the celebrated Seljuk sultan Malik Shah conquered the 
country beyond the Oxus, and in 1216 it came for a short time under the 
power of the Kharezmian prince, Muhammed Kutbuddin. In about 1220 the 
land was subdued by Jenghiz Khan and incorporated into the khanate of 
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Jagatai. Bokhara remained under the successors of Jenghiz until the whole 
country was overrun and conquered by Timur (Tamerlane), who selected 
Samarkand as his capital and raised it to a high stage of prosperity. The 
descendants of Timur ruled in the country until about the year 1500, when 
they were overthrown by the Usbeg Tatars under Muhammed Shaibani, a 
descendant of Shaiban, the fifth son of Juji. Muhammed ruled over trans- 
oxania, Ferghana, Khwarizm and Hissar, but in 1510 he was defeated and 
killed by Shah Ismail, the founder of the Persian dynasty of Sufi. 


The Shaibani dynasty ruled for nearly a century when it was replaced by the 
dynasty of Astrakhan, a house related to the Shaibanis by marriage. Under 
two rulers of this family — Iman Kuli Khan and Subhankuli Khan — m 
Bokhara recovered somewhat of its former glory, and Subhankuli ruled over 
Kliiva also for a time. In 1740 Bokhara had been so reduced under weak 
rulers that it offered its submission to Nadir Shah of Persia, and after his 
death the Astrakhan dynasty was overthrown by the house of Mangit 
(1784), which is the dynasty at present ruling in the country. Under the first 
sovereign of this family, Mir Maasum, Bokhara enjoyed a certain degree of 
prosperity, although the ruler was a cruel tyrant and a bigoted ascetic. He 
led a curious life of pretended piety, living in filth and misery although 
surrounded by wealth. He conquered and almost exterminated the city of 
Merv and invaded and devastated Khorassan. At his death in 1802 he was 
succeeded by his son Said, a weak ruler who lived until 1826. He was 
succeeded by one of the worst tyrants who ever occupied a throne — the 
emir Nasrullah Bahuder; he was cruel, lustful, treacherous, hypocritical, 
ungrateful to friends, whom he rewarded for service by putting them to 
death — in short, he appears to have had all the vices it is possible for a 
human being to have. It was during his reign that England and Russia tried 
to acquire influence in Bokhara. Two Engh h envoys. Colonel Stoddart and 
Captain ConoUy, were executed in 1842 after several years’ imprisonment 
in a loathsome dungeon. The Russian envoy did indeed come away alive 
from the court of the tyrant but he succeeded in gaining no concessions for 
his country. Nasrullah died in 1860, his last act being to have his wife killed 
and her head brought to his bedside. H-was succeeded by his son Mozaffer- 
eddin, during whose reign the Russian conquest took place.” 


THE CONQUEST OF KHIVA (1873 A.D.) 


After Khokand and Bokhara came the turn of Khiva. In the early spring of 
1873 three detachments of Russian troops marched on Khiva from different 
sides under the command of the governor-general of Turkestan, Adjutant- 
general V. P. von Kaufmann. Incredible privations and difficulties had to be 
borne and overcome by the Russian troops during this march across the 
steppes. First they endured frosts and snowstorms, and then under the sun’s 
burning rays they courageously accomplished in the space of one month a 
thousand versts march across a desert, and finally reached the borders of the 


khanate of Khiva in the beginning of May. In three weeks’ time the entire 
khanate was subjugated; some of the towns were taken after a com-bat, 
others surrendered without resistance, and on the 10th of June the capital of 
the khanate — Khiva — “fell. The Russian troops entered the town in 
triumph, covered with fresh glory. 


After the taking of Khiva by the Russians, the khan of Khiva fled to the 
steppes, but he afterwards returned and declared his submission, in 
consequence of which he was reinstated on his throne. But in spite of this a 
por- 
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tion of the Khivan possessions fell to Russia. Besides this, the khan had to 
acknowledge a partial dependence upon Russia, he was obliged to 
reimburse her by a considerable sum of money for the expenses incurred in 
the campaign, and to allow the Russian merchants to trade freely in his 
dominions; he was pledged to discountenance plundering, to set at liberty 
all prisoners and slaves, and to abolish throughout his possessions forever 
all traffic in slaves. Thus, through the medium of the Czar Liberator, 
freedom was brought into central Asia — the land of slavery and of 
arbitrary rule. The complete pacification of a great country was 
accomplished. 


THE HUSSO-TURKISH WAR (1877-1878 A.D.) 


Besides the wars already enumerated, Russia had, under the reign of the 
Czar Liberator, to carry on another war, which entailed innumerable 
sacrifices. 


In the summer of 1875, the Slavonians of the two Turkish dependencies of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, inhabited by Servian races, rose against their 


oppressors, the Turks, and decided to take up arms in defence of their faith, 
freedom, and property, and the honour of their wives and daughters, and to 
endeavour to obtain equal rights with the Mussulman subjects of Turkey. 


In the summer of 1876 the neighbouring Slavonian principalities of 
Montenegro and Servia came to the aid of the Bosnians and 
Herzegovinians, and declared war against Turkey. The Montenegrins were 
under the leadership of their Prince Nicholas, and the Servian troops under 
the command of the Russian General Tchernaiev, the hero of Tashkend, who 
volunteered his services to the Slavonians. 


Although Montenegro, which was small in the number of its sons, but 
mighty by their bravery and their love of freedom, had more than once 
defeated the Turkish army, Servia with her few troops could not stand 
against the Turkish troops, which definitively overcame the Servian forces 
and were about to invade the frontiers of Servia. Russia, however, did not 
allow this invasion to take place, and in October, 1876, the emperor 
Alexander II required from the Turkish sultan the immediate cessation of 
further hostilities against the Servians, and in order to support these 
demands he ordered that a portion of the Russian army should be placed on 
a war footing. The decisive action of the czar towards the Turkish 
government at once stopped the invasion of the Turkish hordes into Servia, 
and a two months’ armistice was concluded between Servia and Turkey. 


But in spite of this, the Turks continued their cruelties amongst the 
Christians of the Balkans; defenceless Bulgaria in particular suffered from 
the fury of the Turks. They traversed the country with fire and sword, 
striving to stifle the movement taking place there by the savage slaughter of 
thousands of the inhabitants, without distinction of sex or age. 


For a long while Russia endeavoured to avert the situation, without hay-ing 
recourse to arms, in order — as Alexander II expressed it — “to avoid 
shedding the precious blood of the sons of Russia.” But all his efforts were 
unsuccessful, all means of arbitration were exhausted and also the patience 
of that most peace-loving of monarchs, the emperor Alexander II. He found 
himself obliged to declare war against Turkey and to advance his troops 
towards the Turkish frontier. On the 19th of April, 1877, the emperor joined 
his army at Kishinev, where it had been commanded to assemble, and on 


the 24th of the same month, after public prayers, he informed the troops of 
their approaching entry upon the frontiers of Turkey. Thus commenced the 
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Turkish war, which was carried on simultaneously in two parts of the world 
— in Europe and in Asia. 


The commander-in-chief of the Russian troops upon the Asiatic theatre of 
the war was the grand-duke Michael Nikolaivitch, governor of the 
Caucasus. A few days after the issue of the manifesto declaring war, the 
Russian troops had occupied the Turkish fortress of Bajazet without a 
struggle (April 30th), and had proceeded to besiege the first class fortress of 
Kars, justly regarded as one of the chief points of support of the Turkish 
army in Asia Minor, after which at the beginning of May they took by 
assault another sufficiently important Turkish fortress — -that of Ardahan. 


As to the Danubian army, of which the grand-duke Nicholas Nikolaivitch 
was appointed commander-in-chief, on the very day of the declaration of 
war it entered into the principality of Roumania, which was subject to 
Turkey, and directed its march towards the Danube. At the passage of the 
Danube, the problem consisted in diverting the attention of the Turks from 
the spot where the chief forces of the Russian army were to cross. This was 
accomplished with entire success; complete secrecy was maintained, and 
during the night between the 26th and 27th of June the Russian troops 
crossed the Danube with the assistance of pontoons and rafts, at a point 
where the Turks least expected it, namely from Zimnitzi (between the 
fortresses of Rustchuk and Nikopol) to Sistova; the Russian losses in this 
great undertaking did not exceed 1,000 men fallen from the ranks. Having 
thus crossed the Danube and disembarked on the enemy’s shores, the 
Russian troops, without giving their adversaries time to recover, began to 
move into the heart of Bulgaria, and took town after town and fortress after 
fortress from the Turks. 


But in Asia as well as in Europe the first brilliant successes of the Russians 
were followed by some serious reverses, which like the victories were first 
manifested upon the Asiatic seat of the war. The most serious reverse of the 


about the same up to the end of the fifth century of Rome. At this time 
Carthage could, in case of necessity, place a force of forty thousand hoplites 
in the field. But, desirable as it seemed to her th.it the great body of lier 
citizens should be trained to military service, she could not bestow upon 
artisans and factory-workers the rugged physical strength of the 
countryman, nor could she overcome in the Phcenician his inborn aversion 
to the work of war. In the fifth century of Rome there fought in the Sicilian 
army a general’s guard or “sacred body” of twenty-five hundred 
Carthaginians ; a century later with the exception of the officers there was 
to be found in all the Carthaginian forces, notably in her Spanish army, not 
a single Carthaginian. The main body of the Carthaginian army was formed 
of Libyans, this people furnishing recruits, who, in the hands of capable 
officers, developed into unequalled foot-soldiers and light cavalry-men. To 
these were added soldiers from all the dependent states of Libya and Spain, 
the celebrated sling-shooters of the Balearic Isles who seemed to have 
occupied a position between that of allied troops and mercenaries, and 
lastly the soldiery gathered in, in case of necessity, from other lands. Such a 
military force could be increased to almost any strength, and in courage, 
skill in handling weapons, and in the ability of its officers could comjjare 
favourably with that of the Romans. But when mercenaries had to be 
employed, a long time must elapse before it could be got in readiness, 
whereas the Roman militia could at any moment be sent into the field. 
There Avas further nothing to hold the Carthaginians together but the hope 
of gain and loyalty to the flag, in contrast to the Romans who were united 
by all the ties that bound them to the fatherland. To the Carthaginian officer 
of the usual type, the hired troops fighting under him, yes, even the Libyan 
peasants, were of no more account than are cannon balls in our day ; hence 
shameful deeds were committed, as for example the betrayal of the Libyan 
troops by their commander Himilco, which had foi-result a serious Libyan 
revolt. The term ” Punic faith ” as u.sed thereafter in connection with the 
Carthaginians came to be a standing reproach that injured them not a little. 
All in all, Carthage experienced every ill that fellah and mercenary armies 
can bring into a land, finding on more than one occasion that paid allies 
were more dangerous than sworn foes. 


The faults of such a military system could not be overlooked by the 
Carthaginian rulers who were constantly trying to amend them ; treasuries 


Russians in Asia was the unsuccessful attack (June 25th) upon the Turkish 
stronghold near Zeven, after which the Russian troops were obliged to raise 
for a time even the siege of Kars, and to retire within their own frontiers. 
But the temporary reverses of the Russian troops on the European theatre of 
the war were far more important. The most serious reverse during the entire 
period of the Eastern war was the attack of the Russian troops upon Plevna. 
Plevna was an insignificant Bulgarian town. The Russian troops hoped 
easily to overcome it, and on the 20th of July a small detachment of them 
attacked Plevna. But it turned out that the Turks had already managed to 
concentrate considerable forces within the little town, under the command 
of the best of their leaders, the gifted and resolute Osman-Pasha, added to 
which the most talented European engineers had constructed round Plevna, 
in the space of a few days a network of fortifications, rendering Plevna an 
impregnable position. In consequence of this the first attack of the Russian 
troops on Plevna was repulsed by the Turks; the losses of the Russians 
amounted to three thousand killed. 


Ten days later (on the 30th of July) the Russian troops made a second attack 
against Plevna. But this time again the attack resulted in a like defeat; the 
enemy’s forces, which far exceeded those of the Russians, repelled all the 
assaults of the Russian troops, added to which this second attack on Plevna 
cost the Russians 7,500 men. Following upon this, with the arrival of fresh 
reinforcements for the army encamped before Plevna, a third and final 
heroic effort was made to take this fortified position by storm. The chief 
part in the attack was taken by the brave young general Skobelev and his 
detachment. But in spite of his brilliant action, in spite of the heroism 
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and self-sacrifice displayed by his soldiers, this assault also was 
unsuccessful. On the 12th of September, Skobelev repulsed five furious 
attacks by the whole mass of Turks, but not receiving assistance, he was 
obliged to retreat. This last reverse cost the Russians as many as 3,000 
killed and nearly 10,000 wounded. But following on these reverses came a 


rapidly successive series of victories of the Russian troops over the Turkish, 
both in Asia and in Europe. 


The crowning success of the Russian troops in Asia was the fall on the 18th 
of November of the terrible stronghold of Kars, which was taken by 
General Loris-Melikov, after a heroic assault by night. All Europe 
recognised the taking of Kars as one of the greatest and most difficult of 
miUtary exploits ever achieved. At the same time, on the European theatre 
of the war, on the southern slope of the Balkans a great Turkish body of 
troops was concentrated under the command of the talented leader 
Suleiman Pasha, with the object of retaking at any cost the Shipka pass, 
which was occupied by a small Russian detachment. During the space of 
seven days (from the 21st to the 28th of August) the Turks endeavoured to 
wrest from the Russians the Shipka pass, and a series of furious attacks was 
made with this object. On the first two days a handful of heroes, who 
defended the heights of Shipka, repulsed all the desperate efforts of 
Suleiman Pasha’s entire army ! The echo of the incessant artillery fire 
became one endless roll of thunder. The Russian ranks dwindled and were 
exhausted from wounds and fatigue. It was at that time that the Russian 
gunners, under the command of General Radetzki came to their assistance, 
and by the 24th of August fresh reinforcements arrived. The Turks’ insane 
attacks still continued during the 25th, 26th and 27th, but on the evening of 
the 27th of August all was suddenly quiet; the Turks had become convinced 
that they could not overcome the steadfast-ness and bravery of the Russian 
troops defending the Shipka pass, and had retired. 


Meanwhile, after the third attempt on Plevna, it was decided not to renew 
any more such dearly bought attacks, but to limit operations to encircling 
the Turkish positions in order to cut oE communication between Plevna and 
the surrounding places, and thus to starve the Turks into surrender. 


At the end of October General Gurko’s division, amongst which were the 
guards, took Gorni Dubinak, Telisch and a series of other Turkish 
strongholds, situated to the southwest of Plevna and protecting the Sophia 
road, along which reinforcements and stores had hitherto been brought into 
Plevna, and thus to cut off entirely all communications between that town 
and the outside. After less than a month’s time all the provisions that the 


Turks had in Plevna were definitively exhausted. On the morning of the 
10th of December, Osman Pasha, being desirous of penetrating through the 
Russian lines to the Danube, made a violent attempt to get out of Plevna. 
He cut his way through, but after some hours of desperate fighting — 
during which he was wounded in the leg — he was thrown back and 
compelled to surrender, with all his army to the number of more than 
40,000 men. This heated action cost the Russians 600 men killed, and 
double that amount wounded. 


Taking deeply to heart the successes of his valiant army and the holy work 
for which it was fighting, the emperor Alexander II had at the end of May, 
1877, at the very commencement, that is, of the war, arrived in Bulgaria, 
and in spite of the weak state of his health had remained all the while 
amongst the acting army of the Danube, sharing all reverses and privations 
of military life on the march. 


” I go as a brother of mercy,” said the czar when he set off for the active 
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army. And actually, leaving to others all the martial glory of victory over 
the enemy, the emperor concentrated his attention upon the sick and 
wounded soldiers to whom he showed himself not a brother, but a very 
father of mercy. Zealously visiting the sick and wounded soldiers in the 
hospitals and ambulances, the emperor showed them heartfelt sympathy, 
comforted, encouraged, and sustained the sufferers, listened to their tales 
with fatherly love, and with his own hand rewarded those who had 
distinguished themselves by their services in battle. 


The wounded and their families were the object of the emperor Alexander’s 
unwearied care. He was rejoiced when the provisions sent out for the use of 
the wounded by the empress Marie Alexandrovna arrived from St. 
Petersburg. Alexander unfailingly distributed them himself, carefully 
inquiring of each soldier what he wanted, what he liked, and strove to 


satisfy each sufferer: to the musicians he gave accordions, to the readers 
books, to the smokers tobacco pouches, to the non-smokers tea, dainties, 
etc. Both soldiers and officers were as pleased as children at receiving 
presents from the hand of the roj’al “brother of mercy,” and listening to his 
cordial, gracious words. The soldiers’ love for the emperor, their joy and 
rapture at seeing him acted like living water on the wounded; everyone that 
could move strove to rise, to stand up, to take courage; they stretched out 
their hands to the czar, kissed his raiment and blessed his name. It was only 
after the fall of Plevna when the war clearly inclined to the advantage of the 
Russians, and further success was entirely secured that the emperor, bidding 
farewell to his troops, left the active army and in the beginning of 
December, 1877, returned to Russia. 


Immediately after the taking of Plevna it was decided that, without losing 
time, the Balkans should be crossed. Meanwhile a severe winter had already 
set in and the Turks did not even admit the possibility of the Russian troops 
crossing the Balkans at such a time. But here again all the valour of the 
Russian army was displayed. To take a whole army across the Balkans in 
winter was a work of the very greatest difficulty and danger; but to cross the 
Trievna pass had never yet been attempted by any army in the world. 
Strictly speaking, the chief part of the Russian army crossed the Balkans at 
two other points, but it was part of the Russian strategy to carry an 
insignificant portion of the troops across by the Trievna pass in order that 
the attention of the Turks should be diverted from the chief army, and the 
passage of the latter thus be facilitated. The accomplishment of this terribly 
difficult and almost impossible feat was entrusted to General Kartzov’s 
division. On the night between the 3rd and 4th of January the division 
moved on its road. After having reached by incredible efforts the very 
summit of the pass, where a short time was spent, on the 7th of January 
General Kartzov’s division stormed the Turkish redoubt, forced their way 
into it and drove out the Turks. After this the Russians had to descend to the 
so-called Valley of Roses on the southern slope of the Balkans, which was 
even much steeper than the northern. As soon as the Russians had come 
down from Trievna, the Turks abandoned their positions at the feet of the 
Great Balkans, and General Kartzov’s division entered into communication 
on one side with General Gurko’s division, and on the other with the Shipka 
division of General Radetzki. 


After descending the Balkans to the Valley of Roses, General Radetzki, 
together with General Skobelev, who had come to his assistance after the 
fall of Plevna, attacked on the 9th of January an army of 40,000 Turks at 
Kezanlik, who after a stubborn resistance were defeated and taken 
prisoners. After having devastated and scattered the Turkish army of Shipka 
and 
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accomplished the feat unexampled in history of the passage of the Balkans, 
the Russian army continued its victorious advance; Adrianople, the second 
capital of the Turkish empire, was taken without a struggle and the troops 
drew near to Constantinople itself. Then, on the 3rd of March, 1878, at a 
little place called San Stefano, at ten versts from Constantinople, Turkey 
signed the conditions of peace offered her by Russia. 


Meanwhile the great European powers required that three conditions of 
peace should be submitted to their consideration, and thus the treaty of San 
Stefano showed itself to be only a preliminary one; the great European 
powers ratified it only after considerable changes. These altered conditions 
of peace were signed in 1878 by the plenipotentiaries of all the great powers 
at the Congress of Berlin; after which on the 8th of February, 1879, a final 
treaty of peace, based on these same conditions, was signed at 
Constantinople between Russia and Turkey. 


The emperor Alexander might certainly with full right have insisted on the 
ratification of the treaty of peace of San Stefano without any alterations; but 
then Russia would have incurred a fresh war with Europe, while the 
emperor deeply felt the necessity of peace. It was time to give the Russian 
people rest after they had made such sacrifices in the struggle for their 
Slavonian brethren! Pitying his people, the emperor decided — however 
painful it might be to him — not to insist on all that had been gained at the 
price of Russian blood and confirmed by the treaty of San Stefano with 
Turkey, but consented in Berlin to great concessions which did not, 


however, in any way interfere with the liberation of the Christian population 
of Turkey. 


By the treaties of San Stefano and Berlin, that part of Bessarabia was 
returned to Russia which, by the Peace of Paris in 1856, had been ceded to 
her by Turkey after the Crimean campaign. Thanks to this, Russia again 
reached the mouths of the river Danube; in Asia she acquired a portion of 
the Turkish possessions, with the port of Batum and the fortress of Kars, 
which guaranteed her security and future development. Finally, in 
compensating for the military expenditure incurred by Russia, Turkey was 
bound to pay her an indemnity of 300 million rubles. 


Thus terminated the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878 — that decisive 
struggle for the liberation of the Slavonians of the Balkan peninsula, and 
although in consequence of the interference of Europe Russia was far from 
attaining what she had a right to expect after the enormous sacrifices she 
had made, and the glorious victories she had gained, nevertheless the great 
and sacred object of the war was attained; on the memorable day of the 
emancipation of the peasants in Russia, also the Slavonian nations of the 
Balkan peninsula were liberated, by the help of Russia and her great 
monarch, from the Turkish yoke which had oppressed them for ages. To the 
emperor Alexander II, who gave freedom to many millions of his own 
subjects, was allotted also the glorious role of liberator of the Balkan 
Christians, by whom he was a second time named the Czar Liberator! 


SPREAD OF EDUCATION AND CIVILISATION 


The new order of things established in Russia, thanks to the great reforms 
of Emperor Alexander II, called forth a particular want of educated, 
enlightened men. They were necessary to the wise interpretation and 
execution of the luminous ideas of the czar-liberator. 


Recognising that the spread of education amongst the people is an 
indispensable condition of its prosperity, the emperor Alexander II, who 
had 
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become convinced by a personal survey of Russia, that one of the chief 
obstacles to her progress lay in the ignorance of the people, wished to give 
to his subjects the means for the highest degree of enlightenment. This 
solicitude was expressed in a radical reform of all the educational 
establishments of the empire, beginning with the university and finishing 
with the national schools. Properly speaking, it may be asserted that the 
primary national schools and village schools were created during the reign 
of Alexander II, for until his reign the primary education of the people was 
in a sad condition, and amongst them -> . ^ 


an almost total ignorance prevailed. . ^, -\A..AA-A-“ , 


His legislation for the education of the masses should justly be numbered 
amongst the most important works of the Czar Liberator. But many were 
the other reforms accomplished by him that also had a great and beneficent 
signification for the Russian people. During the reign of the emperor 
Alexander II the country which had until then but few means of 
intercommunication, became covered with a network of railways. In 
conjunction with the extraordinarily rapid development of railway 
communication, the postal service was perfected, the telegraph made its 


appearance, while commerce and trade acquired wide development. Finally, 
essential changes and improvements were introduced into the financial 
administration of the empire; the police was reorganised and certain 
modifications were granted to the press, in consequence of which there was 
a powerful awakening in the intellectual life of the people. 


THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER II 


In studying the wars which took place during the reign of Alexander II, it is 
impossible not to remark that they were all entered upon and carried on, not 
under the influence of ambition, not with the thirst for conquest, but 
exclusively out of a feeling of humanity, in order to preserve those living on 
the frontiers of the Russian empire from the plundering incursions of half 
savage Asiatic tribes (as was the case in the subjection of the Caucasus, of 
Khokand, Bokhara, and Khiva), or for the deliverance of the oppressed 
coreligionists of Russia (as, for example, the deliverance of the Slavonians 
of the Balkans). 


The emperor Alexander II was actively solicitous for the welfare of his 
subjects during the twenty-six years of his glorious reign, never losing sight 
of the exaltation of the country and the consolidation of the prosperity of 
the nation. But in spite of the indefatigable labours and fatherly care of the 
emperor Alexander II, in spite of the enormous services he rendered to the 
country, of his boundless goodness of heart, his great clemency and unusual 
humanity — amongst the Russian people were to be found those who had 
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more than once tried by violence to shake the existing state and social 
organisation of Russia and who did not stop at any crime for the attainment 
of their ends. Their boundless audacity finally reached the last limits, and 
they dared more than once to make attempts on the life of the Czar- 
Liberator. 


On the 2nd of March, 1880, the 25th year of the reign of the emperor 
Alexander JI was accomplished, and this memorable day was celebrated 
with heartfelt enthusiasm in both capitals and throughout the whole Russian 
Empire. But amongst the millions of joyous Russian hearts, for one man 
alone in Russia the festivity was not a festivity. That man was the czar 
himself, the creator of the happiness of many millions of Russians and the 
cause of the rejoicings. The emperor did not doubt the sincere affection of 
the people towards him; he knew and felt that Russia loved her czar with all 
her soul; but at the same time he knew and felt, that in spite of all the glory 
of his reign, in spite of the great measures he had accomplished, the Russian 
land bore a handful of malcontents, whose designs it was beyond the power 
of anyone to arrest. 


The fatal 13th of March, 1881, came. About one o’clock in the afternoon 
the emperor drove in a carriage from the Winter Palace in St. Petersburg, 
accompanied by his usual escort, to the Michael riding school to assist at a 
grand military parade, appointed to take place that day. Coming out of the 
riding school at the end of the parade, at about a quarter to three, and 
learning that the grand duke Michael Nikolaivitch, who was present at the 
parade intended to visit the grand duchess Catherine Mikhailovna at the 
Mikhailovski palace, the emperor proposed to his brother that they should 
go together. After spending about half an hour at the Mikhailovski palace 
the emperor came out alone, without the grand duke and told the coachman 


were kept filled and arsenals stocked that more mercenaries might be hired 
at any moment; and particular attention was given that branch of the service 
that corresponded in ancient times to our modern artillery — war-machines 
in the use of which Carthaginians were more expert than the Siceliotes, and 
elephants there having superseded the ancient war-chariots. But the chief 
bulwark of the nation, the navy, was the object of special pride and care. In 
the construction, as in the navigation of ships, the Carthaginians far 
surpassed the Greeks. In Carthage were built the first ships having three 
banks of oars, and the rigging of their sailing ships mostly quinqueremes 
rendered them as a rule swifter than those of the Greeks ; the rowers, slaves 
belonging to the state, who never left the galleys, were admirably drilled, 
and the captains were skilled and fearless. In this respect Carthage was 
decidedly superior to Rome, who with her own few ships and those of allied 
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Greece could not think of measuring forces on the open sea with a jiower 
that at that time ruled supreme over the western Mediterranean. If we 
summarise tlie knowledge gained by a close comparison of the resources of 
the two great powers, we find that at the beginning of their conflict they 
stood on very nearly equal ground. To this, however, we feel obliged to add 
that Carthage, though exerting all her powers of genius and wealth to 
provide herself with artificial means of ofi/ence and defence, could not yet 
make good her lack of native troops, or compensate the need of an 
independent alliance. That Rome could be endangered only in Italy, 
Carthage only in Lib3’a, was not to be denied, and equally undeniable was 
it that Carthage could not long escape such a peril.<2 


The inevitable conflict between such neighbouring rivals as Rome and 
Carthage, came soon and lasted long. It brought forth great figures and 
impressive events on both sides. ^ In the first Punic war the Carthaginians, 
after the defeat of their fleet in the Agates, lost their possessions in Sicily, 
and the groups of islands belonging to it, and were obliged to pledge 
themselves to the payment of thirty-two hundred talents. Immediately 


to ” drive home by the same way.” The carriage set off along the Catherine 
canal, in the direction of the Theatre bridge. 


At three o’clock in the afternoon, at a distance of about 50 sajens from the 
corner of the Engineer street, the emperor’s carriage as it drove along the 
side of the canal, past the garden of the Mikhailovski palace came alongside 
a young man at the footpath of the canal ; he afterwards turned out to be the 
citizen Nicholas Ivanovitch Rissakov. When he came on a line with the 
imperial carriage, Rissakov turned his face towards it, and before the escort 
could notice anything, quickly threw beneath the feet of the horses 
harnessed to the carriage, something white 1 ke snow, which afterwards 
turned out to be an explosive instrument wrapped up in a handkerchief. At 
the same instant a deafening crash, like a salvo of artillery, resounded; two 
Cossacks riding behind the czar’s equipag fell from th ir h rses wounded, 
and a fourteen year old peasant boy, mortally wounded, lay groaning on the 
pavement; a thick cloud of snow and spli.iters filed the air. The emperor’s 
carriage appeared much damaged by the explos on, all the four windows 
and the little glass behind were broken the frame of the door was splintered 
at the side and back, the side of the carria;;,c was broken and the bottom 
seriously injured. When he had thrown the explosive instrument under the 
carriage, Rissakov began to run oE in the direction of the Nevski Prospect, 
but at a few sajens from the spot where the explosion had taken place, he 
slipped, fell, and was seized by some soldiers who came up. The emperor 
himself was entirely uninjured. He ordered the coachman to stop the horses, 
opened the left door, got out of the carriage, and went to the spot where 
Rissakov was already surrounded by a crowd of people. 


Then, when the emperor, desiring to examine the spot where the explosion 


had taken place, had left Rissakov, and had made a few steps along the 
path- 
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way of the canal, another man — who turned out to be a Pole named Grine- 
vetzki — waiting till the emperor was at a distance of two arskins from him, 
raised his arms and threw something on the footpath at the very feet of the 
emperor. At the same moment, not more than four or five minutes after the 
first explosion, another deafening explosion was heard, after which a mass 
of smoke, snow and scraps of clothing enveloped everything for some 
moments. When the column of smoke dispersed, to the stricken gaze of the 
spectators a truly awful sight was presented: about twenty men more or less 
severely wounded by the two explosions lay on the pavement, and amongst 
them was the emperor. Leaning his back against the railing of the canal, 
without his cap or riding cloak, half sitting on the footpath, was the 
monarch; he was covered with blood and breathing with difficulty; the bare 
legs of the august martyr were both broken, the blood flowed copiously 
from them, and his face was covered with blood. The cap and cloak that had 
fallen from the emperor’s head and shoulders, and of which there remained 
but blood-stained and burnt fragments, lay beside him. 


At the sight of such an unexpected, such an incredible disaster, not only the 
uninjured, but also the sufferers from the explosion rushed to the emperor’s 
help. Raising the wounded emperor, who was already losing consciousness, 
the persons who surrounded him, with the grand duke Michael, who had 
arrived on the spot, carried him to the sledge of Colonel Dvorginski, who 
had been following the emperor’s equipage. Leaning over the emperor’s 
shoulder, the grand duke inquired if he heard, to which the emperor replied, 
” T hear,” and then in answer to the question of how he felt the emperor 
said: ” Quicker ... to the palace,” and then as if answering the proposal to 
take him to the nearest house to get help, the emperor said, “Take me to the 
palace to die ... there.” These were the last words of the dying monarch, 
heard by an eye-witness of the awful crime of the 13th of March. After this 
the emperor was placed in Colonel Dvorginzki’s sledge and transported to 
the Winter Palace. When the palace was reached the emperor was already 
unconscious, and at 25 minutes of 4 o’clock Alexander II was no more. 


The emperor Alexander II was great not only as the czar of a nation of 
many millions, but by a life devoted to the welfare of his subjects; he was 
great as the incarnation of goodness, love and clemency. The autocratic 
monarch of one of the vastest empires of the world, this czar was governed 


in all his actions by the dictates of his loving heart. Showing himself a great 
example of self-sacrificing human love, he lived only in order to exalt the 
land of Russia, to alleviate the necessities and consolidate the welfare of his 
people.*/ 


H. W. — VOL. XVII. 2b 


CHAPTER XII REACTION, EXPANSION, AND THE WAR WITH 
JAPAN 


[1881-1904 A.D.] 


In the history of Russia the period extending from 1882 to 1902 was much 
less eventful than the thirty years immediately preceding. The reign of 
Alexander II had been a time of important administrative reforms and of 
great economic, social, and intellectual changes in the life of the nation. 
Serfage had been abolished, the emancipated peasantry had been made 
communal proprietors of the soil, a democratic system of rural and 
municipal self-government for local affairs had been introduced, the 
tribunals of all degrees had been radically reorganised, means had been 
taken for developing more energetically the vast natural resources of the 
country, public instruction had received an unprecedented impetus, a 
considerable amount of liberty had been accorded to the press, a liberal 
spirit had been suddenly evoked and had spread rapidly among all sections 
of the educated classes, a new imaginative and critical literature dealing 
largely with economic, philosophical, and social questions had sprung into 
existence, and for a time the young generation fondly imagined that Russia, 
awakening from her traditional lethargy, was about to overtake, and soon to 
surpass, on the paths of national progress, the more advanced nations of 
western Europe. 


These sanguine expectations were not fully realised. The economic and 
moral condition of the peasantry was not much improved, and in many 
districts there were signs of positive impoverishment and demoralisation. 


Local self-government, after a short period of feverish and not always well- 
directed activity, showed symptoms of organic exhaustion. The reformed 
tribunals, though incomparably better than their predecessors, did not give 
universal satisfaction. In the imperial administration the corruption and 
long-estab- lished abuses which had momentarily vanished began to 
reappear. Industrial enterprises did not always succeed. Education produced 
many unforeseen and undesirable practical results. The liberty of the press 
not unfrequently degenerated into license. The liberal spirit, which had at 
first confined itself to demanding feasible reforms, soon soared into the 
region of socialistic dreaming and revolutionary projects. 


In short, it became only too evident that there was no royal road to 
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national prosperity, and that Russia, like other nations, must be content to 
advance slowly and laboriously along the rough path of painful experience. 
In these circumstances sanguine enthusiasm naturally gave way to 
despondency, and the reforming zeal of the government was replaced by 
tendencies of a decidedly reactionary kind. Already in the last years of the 
reign of Alexander II, these tendencies had found expression in ukases and 
ministerial circulars, and zealous liberalism was more and more 
discountenanced in the official world. Partly from a feeling of despondency, 
and partly from a conviction that the country required rest in order to judge 
the practical results of the reforms already accomplished, the czar refrained 
from initiating any new legislation of an important kind, and the 
government gave it to be understood that the period of radical reforms was 
closed. 


In the younger ranks of the educated classes this state of things had 
produced much dissatisfaction, which soon found expression in 
revolutionary agitation. At first the agitation was of an academic character, 
and was dealt with by the press censure, but it gradually took the form of 
secret associations, and the police had to interfere. There were no great, 
well-organised secret societies, but there were many small groups, 
composed chiefly of male and female students of the universities and 
technical schools, which worked independently for a common purpose. 
That purpose was the overthrow of the existing regime and the 
reorganisation of society on collectivist principles. Finding that the walls of 
autocracy could not be overturned by blasts of revolutionary trumpets, the 
young enthusiasts determined to seek the support of the masses, or, as they 
termed it, ” to go in among the people” (idii V narod). Under the guise of 
doctors, midwives, teachers, governesses, factory hands, or common 
labourers, they sought to make proselytes among the peasantry and the 
workmen in the industrial centres by revolutionary pamphlets and oral 
explanations. 


For a time the propaganda had very little success, because the uneducated 
peasants and factory workers could not easily understand the phraseology 
and principles of scientific socialism; but when the propagandists 
descended to* a lower platform and spread rumours that the czar had given 
all the land to the peasants, and that the proprietors were preventing his 
benevolent intentions from being carried into effect, there was a serious 
danger of agrarian disturbances, and energetic measures were adopted by 
the authorities. Wholesale arrests were made by the police, and many of the 
accused were imprisoned or exiled to distant provinces, some by the regular 
judicial procedure, and others by so-called “administrative procedure,” 
without trial. The activity of the police and the sufferings of the victims 
naturally produced intense excitement and bitterness among those who 
escaped, and a secret body calling itself the executive committee announced 
in its clandestinely printed organs that those who distinguished themselves 
by endeavouring to suppress the propaganda would be removed. A number 
of officials had been condemned to death by this secret terrorist tribunal, 
and in some cases its sentences were carried out. As these terrorist measures 
had quite the opposite of the desired effect, repeated attempts had been 
made on the life of the emperor. At last, on the 13th of March, 1881, the 


carefully-laid plans of the conspirators, [as related in the last chapter], were 
successful. 


THE REACTIONAEY POLICY UNDER ALEXANDER III 


Finding repressive police measures insufficient to suppress the 
revolutionary movement, Alexander II had entertained the idea of giving a 
certain 
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satisfaction to moderate liberal opinion without restricting his autocratic 
power. With this object in view he had appointed General Loris-Melikov, 
who was credited with liberal views, minister of the interior, and on the 
morning of his death he had signed a ukase creating several commissions, 
composed of high official personages and eminent private individuals, who 
should prepare reforms in various branches of the administration. 


His son and successor Alexander III (1881-94), who had never shown much 
sympathy with liberalism in any form, entered frankly on a reactionary 
policy, which was pursued consistently during the whole of his reign. He 
could not, of course, undo the great reforms of his predecessor, but he 
amended them in such a way as to counteract what he considered the 
exaggerations of liberalism. Local self-government in the village 
communes, the 


rural districts, and the towns was carefully restricted, and placed to a greater 
extent under the control of the regular officials. 


The reformers of the previous reign had endeavoured to make the 
emancipated peasantry administratively and economically independent of 
the landed proprietors; the conservatives of this later era, proceeding on the 
assumption that the peasants did not know how to make a proper use of the 
liberty prematurely conferred upon them, endeavoured to re-establish the 


influence of the landed proprietors by appointing from amongst them ” 
land-chiefs,” who were to exercise over the peasants of their district a 
certain amount of patriarchal jurisdiction. The reformers of the previous 
reign had sought to make the new local administration (zemstvo) a system 
of genuine rural self-government and a basis for future parliamentary 
institutions; these later conservatives transformed it into a mere branch of 
the ordinary state administration, and took precautions against its ever 
assuming a political character. Even municipal institutions, which had never 
shown much vitality, were subjected to similar restrictions. In short, the 
various forms of local self-government, which were intended to raise the 
nation gradually to the higher political level of western Europe, were 
condemned as unsuited to the national character and traditions, and as 
productive of disorder and demoralisation. They were accordingly replaced 
in great measure by the old autocratic methods of administration, and much 
of the administrative corruption which had been cured, or at least repressed, 
by the reform enthusiasm again flourished luxuriantly. 


In a small but influential section of the educated classes there was a 
conviction that the revolutionary tendencies, which culminated in nihilism 
and anarchism, proceeded from the adoption of cosmopolitan rather than 
national principles in all spheres of educational and administrative activity, 
and that the best remedy for the evils from which the country was suffering 
was to be found in a return to the three great principles of nationality, 
orthodoxy, and autocracy. This doctrine, which had been invented by the 
Slavophils 
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of a previous generation, was early instilled into the mind of Alexander III 
by Pobiedonostsev, who was one of his teachers, and later his most trusted 
adviser, and its influence can be traced in all the more important acts of the 
government during that monarch’s reign. His determination to maintain 
autocracy was Officially proclaimed a few days after his accession. 
Nationality and eastern orthodoxy, which are so closely connected as to be 
almost blended together in the Russian mind, received not less attention. 


THE RUSSIFICATION OF THE PROVINCES. ‘ 


Even in European Russia the regions near the frontier contain a great 
variety of nationaUties, languages, and religions. In Finland the population 
is composed of Finnish-speaking and Swedish-speaking Protestants; the 
Baltic provinces are inhabited by German-speaking, Lett-speaking, and 
Esth-speak- ing Lutherans; the inhabitants of the southwestern provinces 
are chiefly Pol-ish-speaking Roman Catholics and Yiddish-speaking Jews; 
in the Crimea and on the middle Volga there are a considerable number of 
Tatar-speaking Mohammedans; and in the Caucasus there is a 
conglomeration of races and languages such as is to be found on no other 
portion of the earth’s surface. Until recent times these various nationalities 
were allowed to retain unmolested the language, religion, and peculiar local 
administration of their ancestors, but when the new nationality doctrine 
came into fashion attempts were made to spread among them the language, 
religion, and administrative institutions of the dominant race. In the reigns 
of Nicholas I and Alexander II these attempts were merely occasional and 


intermittent; under Alexander III they were made systematically and with 
very little consideration for the feelings, wishes, and interests of tiie people 
concerned. The local institutions were assimilated to those of the purely 
Russian provinces; the use of the Russian language was made obligatory in 
the administration, in the tribunals, and to some extent in the schools; the 
spread of eastern orthodoxy was encouraged by the authorities, whilst the 
other confessions were placed under severe restrictions; foreigners were 
prohibited from possessing landed property, and in some provinces 
administrative measures were taken for making the land pass into the hands 
of orthodox Russians. In this process some of the local officials displayed 
probably an amount of zeal beyond the intentions of the government, but 
any attempt to oppose the movement was rigorously punished. 


Of all the various races the Jews were the most severely treated. The great 
majority of them had long been confined to the western and southwestern 
provinces. In the rest of the country they had not been allowed to reside in 
the villages, because their habits of keeping vodka-shops and lending 
money at usurious interest were found to demoralise the peasantry, and 
even in the towns their number and occupations had been restricted by the 
authorities. But, partly from the usual laxity of the administration and partly 
from the readiness of the Jews to conciliate the needy officials, the rules had 
been by no means strictly applied. As soon as this fact became known to 
Alexander III he ordered the rules to be strictly carried out, without 
considering what an enormous amount of hardship and suffering such an 
order entailed. He also caused new rules to be enacted by which his Jewish 
subjects were heavily handicapped m education and professional 
advancement. In short, complete russification of all non-Russian 
populations and institutions was the chief aim of the government in home 
affairs. 
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In the foreign policy of the empire Alexander III likewise introduced 
considerable changes. During his father’s reign its main objects were: in the 


west, the maintenance of the alliance with Germany; in south-eastern 
Europe, the recovery of what had been lost by the Crimean war, the gradual 
weakening of the sultan’s authority, and the increase of Russian influence 
among the minor slav nationalities; in Asia, the gradual but cautious 
expansion of Russian domination. In the reign of Alexander III the first of 
these objects was abandoned. Already, before his accession, the bonds of 
friendship which united Russia to Germany had been weakened by the 
action of Bismarck in giving to the cabinet of St. Petersburg at the Berlin 
congress less diplomatic support than was expected, and by the Austro- 
German treaty of alliance (October, 1879), concluded avowedly for the 
purpose of opposing Russian aggression ; but the old relations were partly 
re-established by secret negotiations in 1880, by a meeting of the young 
czar and the old emperor at Dantzic in 1881, and by the meeting of the three 
emperors at Skiernewice in 1884, by which the Three Emperors’ League 
was reconstituted for a term of three years. 


Gradually, however, a great change took place in the czar’s views with 
regard to the German alliance. He suspected Bismarck of harbouring hostile 
designs against Russia, and he cams to recognise that the permanent 
weakening of France was not in accordance with Russian political interests. 
He determined, therefore, to oppose any further disturbance of the balance 
of power in favour of Germany, and when the treaty of Skiernewice expired 
in 1887, he declined to renew it. From that time Russia gravitated slowly 
towards an alliance with France, and sought to create a counterpoise against 
the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy. The czar was reluctant to 
bind himself by a formal treaty, because the French government did not 
offer the requisite guarantees of stability, and because he feared that it 
might be induced, by the p ospects of Russian support, to assume an 
aggressive attitude towards Germany. He recognised, however, that in the 
event of a great European war the two nations would in all probability be 
found fighting on the same side, and that if they made no preparations for 
concerted military action they would be placed at a grave disadvantage in 
comparison with their opponents of the Tr.ple Alliance, who were believed 
to have already worked out an elaborate plan of campaign. In view of this 
contingency the Russian and French military authorities studied the military 
questions in common, and the result of their labours was the preparation of 
a military convention, which was finally ratified in 1894. During this period 


afterwards the bloody war, of more than four years’ duration (241-237), 
against the rebellious mercenaries broke out, in which the Libyan cities also 
took part, and in which Hamilcar’s generalship finally won the victory over 
the mutineers. In tlie meantime the Romans had taken possession of 
Sardinia, and the Carthaginians, who did not yet feel strong enough for a 
fresh war, had not only to relinquish formally the possession of that island, 
but also to pay an additional tribute of twelve hundred talents. Corsica was 
also snatched from them at the same time with Sardinia. After the 
suppression of the revolt Hamilcar crossed to Gades (Cadiz) with the army, 
to begin a war of conquest on the Pyren;ean peninsula. For nine years he 
fought successfully against the Spanish tribes, until in 229 he met death in 
battle. His son-in-law, Hasdrubal, who succeeded him, Avas able by 
peaceful means, rather than by war, to extend further the bounds of 
Carthaginian sovereignty. In 221, when Hasdrubal had fallen by the hand of 
a Gaul, the army chose Hamilcar’s famous son Hannibal commander-in- 
chief, a choice no one in Carthage dared oppose. 


In the years 221 and 220 Hannibal completed the conquest of Spain as far 
as the Ebro ; in 219 he took Saguntum, in spite of an alliance existing 
between it and Rome. This was the cause of the second Punic war (218- 
201), in which the Carthaginians, under the spirited leadership of Hannibal, 
who made his way across the Pyrenees and the Alps even into Italy, at first 
achieved great successes, but at last were overcome by the inexhaustible 
military resources and the marvellous endurance of the Romans, who 
carried on the war in four places at once. 


After the defeat at Zama (202) peace was granted in 201 to Rome’s 
humbled rival under the following hard conditions : surrender of all but ten 
ships of war and of all elephants, the payment of ten thousand talents, the 
indemnification of Massinissa, and the promise not to take up arms again 
without the consent of the Romans. By wise measures Hannibal sought 
gradually to uplift his oppressed fatherland; but in this way prejudiced the 
interests of the aristocracy, who before this had been unfavourable to him, 
and who, with the help of the Romans, exiled him from Carthage (195). 


After that Carthage was ruined within by controversies between the 
aristocratic and the popular parties, and threatened from without by 


the relations between the two governments and the two countries became 
much more cordial. In the summer of 1891 the visit to Kronstad of a French 
squadron under Admiral Gervais was made the occasion for an enthusiastic 
demonstration in favour of a Franco-Russian alliance; and two years later 
(October, 1893) a still more enthusiastic reception was given to the Russian 
admiral Avelan and his officers when they visited Toulon and Paris. But it 
was not till after the death of Alexander III that the word ” alliance ” was 
used publicly by official personages. In 1895 the term was first publicly 
employed by Ribot, then president of the council, in the chamber of 
deputies, but the expressions he used were so vague that they did not 
entirely remove the prevailing doubts as to the existence of a formal treaty. 
Two years later (August, 1897), dur-ing the official visit of President Flix 
Faure to St. Petersburg, a little more 
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light was thrown on the subject. In the complimentary speeches delivered 
by the president of the French Republic and the czar, France and Russia 
were referred to as allies, and the term nations alliees was afterwards 
repeatedly used on occasions of a similar kind. 


In south-eastern Europe Alexander III adopted an attitude of reserve and 
expectancy. He greatly increased and strengthened his Black Sea fleet, so as 
to be ready for any emergency that might arise, and in June, 1886, contrary 
to the declaration made in the Treaty of Berlin (Article 59), he ordered 
Batum to be transformed into a fortified naval port, but in the Balkan 
Peninsula he persistently refrained, under a good deal of provocation, from 
any intervention that might lead to a European war. The Bulgarian 
government, first under Prince Alexander and afterwards under the 
direction of Stambolov, pursued systematically an anti-Russian pohcy, but 
the cabinet of St. Petersburg confined itself officially to breaking off 
diplomatic relations and making diplomatic protests, and unofficially to 
giving tacit encouragement to revolutionary agitation. In Asia, during the 


reign of Alexander III, the expansion of Russian domination made 
considerable progress.“ 


THE CONQUEST OF THE TEKKE-TURCOMANS (1877-1881 A.D.) 


Transcaspia is the official name given to the territory east of the Caspian 
which was annexed by Russia in 1881 shortly after the accession of 
Alexander III. The country was inhabited by the Turcomans — a branch of 
the Turkish race — who have been identified with the old Parthians. They 
were a brave but wild and lawless people, bands of whom would frequently 
sweep down upon a peaceful village, kill the men, and carry off the women 
and children to be sold as slaves in Bokhara and Khiva. Whole villages 
were sometimes wiped out in this way. The maurauding raids of the 
Turcomans were a constant menace to the northern frontier of Persia and we 
frequently find the Persians engaged in war with them. The great Nadir 
Shah was himself a Turcoman. In 1861 the Persians had made a final attack 
on the Turcomans or Tekkes, as they are commonly called, and defeated 
them. 


The Russian conquest of the Central Asian khanates, however, materially 
altered the situation of these nomadic robbers; they could no longer sell 
slaves in Bokhara, as the Russian laws forbade slavery, neither could they 
carry on their depredations in lands guarded by the Russians, hence they 
turned to Persia and offered her their allegiance in return for her support 
against these civilised intruders. But they were now a serious obstacle in the 
way of these same Russians. Caravans from Bokhara and the East, to reach 
the Caspian, had to crass the Turcoman desert or else make a long detour to 
the north, and these plundering tribes seriously interfered with commerce. 


In 1877 General Lomakin was sent against the Tekkes, but the Russo- 
Turkish war intervened before he had accomplished anything. In 1878 
Lomakin attacked Dengil Teppe, was defeated by the Tekkes, and forced to 
retreat. The natives were greatly encouraged by this victory, their raids 
increased, and they tried to stir up the Bokharans and Khivans to revolt. The 
Russians now undertook more vigorous measures. General Skobelev was 
put in charge of the campaign, a portable railway was started from the 
shores of the Caspian towards the Amu Daria, a large force of artillery was 


conveyed to the front, and a water distillery — of the greatest service in this 
waterless region — was established at Krasnovodsk, Colonel Kuropatkin, 
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who had been on Skobelev’s staff in the Russo-Turkish war, came by forced 
marches to assist his former chief. 


The Turcomans were intrenched in three camps — Yangi Kala, Dangil 
Teppe, and Geok Teppe. The Russians began the main attack on January 
1st, 1881, charging first upon Yangi Kala. The Tekkes fought with tlie 
greatest bravery, but the Russian artillery forced them to evacuate. The 
Turcoman sorties were made usually a little after sunset and the attacks 
were exceedingly fierce. The Tekkes had their wives and children in cam.p 
with them, huddled in their felt tents, and their sufferings under the 
continual artillery fire must have been terrible. Finally upon January 24th, 
after three weeks of fighting, the Russians were successful, the Tekkes were 
routed 
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with great loss to both Russians and Turcomans. There are different 
estimates given as the total number killed. 


Beverdidge’sc figures, given below, cannot be far from right. He uses this 
siege to illustrate the Russian method of conquest. Their method, he says, 
“is to wage war while war exists and to employ the methods of peace only 
when war is over. Skobelev at Geok Teppe refused to accept the surrender 
of the heroic Tekkes who had terrorised Central Asia for centuries, and he 
slaughtered more than twenty thousand men, women and children in twenty 
days. It seemed quite terrible and was as terrible as it seemed; but it is hard 
to see that it is much worse to destroy 20,000 men, women, and children 
and secure peace for all time than it is to kill that number during twenty 
years and in the process increase the irritation, the disorder, and the feud. 
For from the red day of Geok Teppe to this hour, order, law, safety to 
travellers, security of commerce and all other things which help to make 
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up civilisation have existed in Central Asia, as firmly guarded as they are in 
the United States. War is bad under any circumstances, but if it must be it 
should be thorough, that it may be brief and not fruitless.” 


After calling attention to the efficacy of this method in Manchuria during 
the Boxer movement, the author continues: “It is worth the attention of all 
men that when Russia has once inflicted her punishment there has seldom 
been any recurrence of insurrection. Where Russian law and order and sys- 
tem have been established they have remained, upheld not by the bayonets 
of the soldiers who established them, but by the hands of the very people 
among whom and against whose resistance they were planted. Among all 


the defects of Russian civilisation, its virtues are striking and elemental, and 
one of the chief of them is stability.” 


The country of the Turcomans thus conquered was annexed to the Russian 
Empire, the final annexation of Merv taking place in 1854.0 Alexander III 
then allowed the military authorities to push forward in the direction of 
Afghanistan, until in March, 1885, an engagement took place between 
Russian and Afghan forces at Penjdeh. Thereupon the British government, 
which had been for some time carrying on negotiations with the cabinet of 
St. Petersburg for a delimitation of the Russo-Afghan frontier, intervened 
energetically and prepared for war; but a compromise was effected, and 
after more than two years of negotiation a delimitation convention was 
signed at St. Petersburg on July 20th, 1887. The forward movement of 
Russia was thus stopped in the direction of Herat, but it continued with 
great activity farther east in the region of the Pamir, until another Anglo- 
Russian convention was signed in 1895. During the whole reign of 
Alexander III the increase of territory in central Asia is calculated by 
Russian authorities at 429,895 square kilometres. 


ACCESSION OF NICHOLAS II (189-1 A.D.) 


On November Ist, 1894, Alexander III died, and was succeeded by his son, 
Nicholas II, who, partly from similarity of character and partly from 
veneration for his father’s memory, continued the existing lines of policy in 
home and foreign affairs. The expectation entertained in many quarters that 
great legislative changes would at once be made in a liberal sense was not 
realised. When an influential deputation from the provuice of Tver, which 
had long enjoyed a reputation for liberalism, ventured to hint in a loyal 
address that the time had come for changes in the existing autocratic regime 
they received a reply which showed that the emperor had no intention of 
making any such changes. Private suggestions in the same sense, offered 
directly and respectfufly, were no better received and no important changes 
were made in the legislation of the preceding reign. But a great alteration 
took place noiselessly in the manner of carrying out the laws and ministerial 
circulars. 


Though resembling his father in the main points of his character, the young 
czar was of a more humane disposition, and he was much less of a 


doctrinaire. With his father’s aspiration of making holy Russia a 
homogeneous empire he thoroughly sympathised in principle, but he 
disliked the systematic persecution of Jews, heretics, and schismatics to 
which it gave rise, and he let it be understood, without any formal order or 
proclamation, that the severe measures hitherto employed would not meet 
with his approval. The officials were not slow to take the hint, and their 
undue zeal at once disappeared. Nicholas II showed, however, that his 
father’s policy of russi- 
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fication was neither to be reversed nor to be abandoned. When an 
influential deputation was sent from Finland to St. Petersburg to represent 
to him respectfully that the officials were infringing the local rights and 
privileges solemnly accorded at the time of the annexation, it was refused 
an audience, and the leaders of the movement were informed indirectly that 
local interests must be subordinated to the general welfare of the empire. In 
accordance with this declaration, the policy of russification in Finland was 
steadily maintained and caused much disappointment, not only to the 
Finlanders, but also to the other nationalities who desired the preservation 
of their ancient rights. 


In foreign affairs Nicholas II likewise continued the policy of his 
predecessor, with certain modifications suggested by the change of 
circumstances. He strengthened the cordial understanding with France by a 
formal agreement, the terms of which were not divulged, but he never 
encouraged the French government in any aggressive designs, and he 
maintained friendly relations with Germany. In the Balkan Peninsula a 
slight change of attitude took place. Alexander III, indignant at what he 
considered the ingratitude of the Slav nationahties, remained coldly aloof, 
as far as possible, from all intervention in their affairs. About three months 
after his death, De Giers, who thoroughly approved of this attitude, died 
(January 26th, 1895), and his successor. Prince Lobanov, minister of foreign 
affairs from March 19th, 1895, to August 30th, 1896, endeavoured to 
recover what he considered Russia’s legitimate influence in the Slav world. 


For this purpose Russian diplomacy became more active in south-eastern 
Europe. The result was perceived first in Montenegro and Servia, and then 
in Bulgaria. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria had long been anxious to legalise 
his position by a reconciliation, and as soon as he got rid of Stambulov he 
made advances to the Russian government. They were well received, and a 
reconciliation was effected on certain conditions, the first of which was that 


Prince Ferdinand’s eldest son and heir should become a member of the 
Eastern orthodox church. As another means of opposing Western influence 
in south-eastern Europe, Prince Lobanov inclined to the policy of protecting 
rather than weakening the Ottoman empire. When the British government 
seemed disposed to use coercive measures for the protection of the 
Armenians, 
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he gave it clearly to be understood that any such proceeding would be 
opposed by Russia. 


After Prince Lobanov’s death and the appointment of Count Muraviev as 
his successor in January, 1897, this tendency of Russian policy became less 
marked. In April, 1897, it is true, when the Greeks provoked a war with 
Turkey, they received no support from St. Petersburg, but at the close of the 
war the czar showed himself more friendly to them; and afterwards, when it 
proved extremely difficult to find a suitable person as governor-general of 
Crete he recommended the appointment of his cousin. Prince George of 
Greece — a selection which was pretty sure to accelerate the union of the 
island with the Hellenic kingdom. How far the recommendation was due to 
personal feeling, as opposed to political considerations, it is impossible to 
Say. 


In Asia, after the accession of Nicholas II the expansion of Russia, 
following the line of least resistance and stimulated by the construction of 
the Siberian railway, was effected at the expense of China. As a necessary 
basis for a strong foreign policy the army was systematically strengthened. 
At one moment the schemes for military reorganisation involved such an 
enormous expenditure that the czar conceived the idea of an agreement 
among the great powers to arrest the increase of national armaments. The 
idea was communicated to the powers somewhat abruptly by Count 
Muraviev, Prince Lobanov’s successor in the direction of foreign affairs, 
and an international conference was held at the Hague to discuss the 
subject; but it had very little practical result, and certainly did not attain the 


primary object in view. [Its final act is given in the appendix to this 
volume. ] 


A sketch of the recent history of Russia, however brief, would be 
incomplete without some mention of the remarkable industrial progress 
made dur-ing the period under consideration. Protected by high tariffs and 
fostered by the introduction of foreign capital, Russian manufacturing 
industry made enormous strides. By way of illustration a few figures may 
be cited. In the space of ten years (1887-1897) the number of workers 
employed in the various branches of industrial enterprise rose from 
1,318,048 to 2,098,262. The consumption of cotton for spinning purposes, 
which was only 117 million kilograms in 1886, was 257 millions in 1898, 
and the number of spindles, according to the weekly journal Russia of 
August 2nd, 1902, was estimated at that date at 6,970,000. Thanks chiefly 
to this growth of the cotton industry, the town of Lodz, which was little 
more than a big village in 1875, has now a population of over 300,000. The 
iron, steel, and petroleum industries have likewise made enormous 
progress. Between 1892 and 1900 the estimated value of metallic articles 
manufactured in the country rose from 142 millions to 276 millions of 
rubles. As is generally the case in such circumstances, protection led to 
temporary over-production, which brought about a financial and economic 
crisis; but if we may accept certain figures given by Henry Norman, d the 
crisis could not have been very severe, for he states that ” no fewer than 580 
companies declared a dividend during the first nine months of 1901, their 
total nominal capital being £105,000,000, and the average dividend no less 
than 10.1 per cent.” Much of this progress is due to the intelligence and 
energy of M. Witte, minister of finance. ” 


KUROPATKIN ON THE RUSSIAN POLICY OF EXPANSION 


In connection with the Russian advance in Asia with its climax in the war 
with Japan, it may be interesting to notice an address made by General 
Kuropatkin to a party of English tourists at Askabad in November, 1897. 
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1 For a detailed account of the Punic wars, see Vol. V. 
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who, set at the side of the Carthaginians by the Romans to watch them, and 
relying on his protectors, took from them one piece of their territory after 
another. The Romans, to be sure, from time to time* sent commissioners to 
the spot, but only to give either no decision at all, or one unfavourable to 
the Carthaginians. Marcus Cato came there in 157 as one of these 
commissioners, and because the Carthaginians declined his offer to deliver 
an arbiter’s judgment (presumably an unfavourable one), he was from tliat 
time on extremely embittered against them, and consequently closed every 
speech in the senate with the words, ” Censeo ceterum, Carthaginem esse 
delendam ” (“Moreover, I think Carthage must be destroyed”). 


When the Carthaginians at last, after the expulsion of the party of 
Massinissa (151) resisted the latter and were defeated, the Romans declared 
this a breach of peace, and in 149 sent the consuls, Manius, Manilius, and 
Lucius Marcius Censorinus, with eighty-four thousand men to Sicily. The 
Carthaginians begged for peace, but were required first to give three 
hundred children of the nobility as hostages, and to surrender all arms and 
munitions of war. When the Romans thereupon gave them the further 
command to abandon their city and settle again further inland, all classes 
and ranks united for the most desperate defence. 


Thus began a last fearful conflict (third Punic war, 149-146), which ended 
with the conquest of Carthage by Publius Cornelius Scipio. Fire raged in the 
city seventeen days. A large portion of the inhabitants perished, the 
survivors were led into slavery. The city was razed to the ground, and the 
whole Carthaginian territory, with the exception of a few tracts that were 
given to the cities in alliance with the Romans, especially to Utica and 
Hippo, was made into the Roman province of Africa. 


[1897 A.D.] 


Its protestations of peaceful intent will come as a surprise to many who 
have seen in the Russian advance only an insatiable land-hunger. General 
Kuropatkin, whose fortune it was seven years later to command the Russian 
army in the war with Japan, said in part, as quoted in a recent work:” 


” The policy of our government in Central Asia, since the accession of the 


late czar, has been eminently one of peace; and recourse has never been had 
to arms until every other means of gaining a given object had failed. The 
principles which govern the policy of Russia are very simple. They are the 
maintenance of peace, of order, and of prosperity in all classes of the 
population . The means employed to compass these ends are equally free 
from complexity. Those who fill responsible positions are expressly 
informed by our government that the assumption of sovereignty over alien 
nationalities must not be attempted without very serious deliberation, 
inasmuch as such become, on annexation, Russian subjects, children of the 
czar, and invested with every privilege enjoyed by citizens of the empire. 
His majesty has enjoined on his representatives, as their first duty, a fatherly 
care of his Asiatic subjects. In order to prevent the possibility of internal 
discord, we have disarmed the natives, and no pains have been spared to 
induce them to adopt peaceful pursuits. The fruits of this action are already 
visible. A solitary traveller can now cross central Asia, from the Caspian to 
the Siberian frontier, without incurring the smallest risk of attack. ” We may 
boast with perfect truth that the thirty-five years during which central Asia 
has enjoyed the blessings of a firm and civilised rule, have been years of 
sustained progress, of daily-increasing strength in bonds of attachment and 
goodwill, which unite these subject peoples to the inhabitants of other 
Russian provinces. Between 1885 and 1888 we established a stable and 
logical frontier with the aid of Great Britain; and in the twelve years which 
have since elapsed there have been no expeditions throughout its length of 
600 miles bordering on Persia, and 400 on Afghanistan. The latter country 
contains much inflammable material, but we have taken every means in our 
power to ensure that the internal disorders of that state shall 
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not react on our frontier. So scrupulous is our regard for the status quo, that 
whole tribes have cast themselves on our protection in vain. 


” Piruzkuhis, Khezaris, and Jamshidis have crossed our borders in troops of 
as many as 1,000 families, but we have always repatriated such refugees. 
There have been similar cases in our dealings with Persian subjects. 
Turkestan proper has been free from war since the occupation of Farghana 
— twenty-one years ago. The Bokhara frontier has remained intact since 
the capture of Samarkand in 1868. The last complication on the Persian 
border dates from 1829 — nearly 70 years ago. Throughout our frontier 
conterminous with China we have had no disturbance for more than a 
century. I am led to mention these significant facts in order to show that our 
policy in Asia is essentially a peaceful one, and that we are perfectly 
satisfied with our present boundaries. And I may claim to speak with 
authority, apart from my official position, for I have been personally 
concerned in all our important military and political movements in Central 
Asia since 1868, when, only twenty, I took part in storming Samarkand.” e 


RUSSIA IN MANCHURIA 


Russian advance in the Far East has been going on so steadily and so 
quietly that few realise to what an extent northeastern Asia is becoming 
russianised. Russian ships are seen in Chinese and Japanese harbours, 
Russian banks are found on Chinese territory, Russian railways are 
connecting those remote parts of the world with Europe, and, most 
important of all, Russian peasants are being landed in the Far East. The 
russification movement is especially active in Manchuria, which province 
has become prominent in the last few years. Although on a map of Asia 
Manchuria does not look very large, it covers nearly as much space as 
France and Germany together. Beveridgec recently said of it: “It is an 
empire more favourably situated as to its climatic conditions than any part 
of Asia. It is in the same latitude as southern Canada and the northern 
portion of the United States. Its northern limits are about the same as the 
northern limits of Quebec. Its southern limits are about the same as the 
southern limits of Maryland. It is bounded on the north by the richest 
portions of Siberia, wliich not many years ago was itseK a part of the 
dominion of the Manchus; for several hundred miles on the east by the 
grain-fields of the Ussuri district of Russian Siberia, also until recently a 
part of the Chinese Empire ; on the east and south by Korea, over wliich the 
world’s next great war will probably be fought, and soon; on the west by 
Mongoha, and on the south by Korea, China, and the gulfs and extensions 
of the Yellow Sea, which touches or commands much of that empire. On 
these gulfs are two of the finest military and commercial ports of Asia, or 
the world — Port Arthur and Tahenwan, or, as the Russians caU it, Daliiy.” 


Russian designs upon Manchuria first became prominent after the Chino- 
Japanese war when Russia objected to Japan’s acquiring any territory in that 
quarter. During the Boxer uprising in 1900 Russian troops overran 
Manchuria and in a convention concluded between Russia and China at the 
end of the movement, the civil and military administration of the province 
was placed practically under the control of Russia. Owing to objections on 
the part of the other powers, however, Russia withdrew this convention and 
another was signed in place of it on April 8th, 1902. According to this 


Manchuria was to remain “an integral portion of the Chinese Empire”; 
Cliina pledged herself 
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to protect the railway and all Russian subjects and their enterprises in 
Manchuria, while Russia for her part agreed to withdraw her troops 
gradually. This agreement on the part of Russia remained a promise only. In 
the meanwhile Manchuria was rapidly becoming russianised. The important 
cities along the railway such as New-Chwang, Mukden, Liauyang and Kirin 
became centres of Russian forces, Russian immigrants built and inhabited 
whole towns laid out like European cities with all modern improvements. 
Harbin, which in 1897 was a collection of mud huts, became a Russian city 
and a cen-tre of Manchurian trade. 


THE WAR WITH JAPAN 


Russia’s policy in the Far East was the cause of friction with England and 
the United States, and especially with Japan; relations with the latter 
becoming more and more strained until they finally led to a war which 
broke out in February, 1904. In April of the preceding year Russia’s 
representative at Peking presented certain demands to the Chinese 
government which virtually excluded all foreigners — except Russians — 
from Manchuria, and were a plain violation of the principle of the “open 
door” which Russia had pledged herself to maintain in that province. Owing 
to the opposition of the United States and Japan, hoM’ ever, most of these 
demands were withdrawn and permission was granted to open two 
Manchurian ports, although this was not carried out. In Korea also Russia 
opposed Japan, refusing to allow her to open the port of Wi-ju to foreign 
trade, and objecting to a Japanese telegraph from Seul to Fusan, although 
Russia herself laid a telegraph line on Korean territory. 


In August, 1903, Russia took the important step of establishing a special 
vice-royalty in the Amur provinces which had been leased to her in the 
Liao-tung peninsula. Vice-admiral Alexiev was appointed as first Russian 
viceroy of the Far East, and was invested with civil and military authority 
which made him to a great extent independent of St. Petersburg. 


In September the Russian ambassador at Peking had announced that New- 
Chwang and Mukden would be evacuated on October 8th, but that date 
passed and Russian troops were still there, while Russia continued to 
strengthen her army and navy in the Far East. Japan demanded that Russia 
should evacuate Manchuria in agreement with her promises and that she 
should discontinue her aggressive attitude in Korea. 


Russia’s answers to Japan’s repeated demands were evasive, and on January 
8th, 1904, Japan sent a final note to Russia and, receiving no reply, 
withdrew her minister and legation from St. Petersburg on February 6th, 
1904. On February 7th both governments issued statements announcing the 
severance of diplomatic relations. On February 8th the main Japanese fleet, 
under Vice-admiral Togo, opened the war by surprising the Russian fleet at 
Port Arthur in a state of unpreparedness, and inflicting much damage. 


The attack was repeated on the following day with a repetition of the result 
of the first day’s assault. On the same day Admiral Uriu and a small 
Japanese squadron attacked and destroyed two Russian cruisers in the 
harbour of Chemulpo. Thus at the very outset the Japanese had secured a 
decided advantage over their opponents on the sea. At once the cry arose in 
Russia that Japan, by not giving official notice of the proposed attack had 
violated international law, but neutral nations generally saw in Russia’s 
complaint only an attempt to excuse her defeats, and held that the severing 
of diplomatic relations was warning enough. Still that the Russians were not 
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entirely crippled was shown by the fact that within a fortnight their 
squadron of four cruisers at Vladivostok cut its way out of the ice, which 
was supposed to hold it captive, and harried the Japanese coast. But this 
danger did not hinder the transportation of Japanese troops to Korea, which 
began on February ISth. The following month saw a continuation of 
Japanese successes and of Russian losses. Several times Admiral Togo 
attacked Port Arthur, at one time or another almost all of the Russian ships 
of war sustaining more or less serious damage. Vladivostok was 
bombarded, and a succession of minor engagements took place between the 
outposts of the two opposing armies advancing toward one another from 
opposite sides of the Yalu river. On February 24th Admiral Togo made an 
unsuccessful attempt to “bottle up” the Russian fleet in the harbour of Port 
Arthur by sinking five old steam-ships in the channel. Early in March, 
General Kuropatkin, the Russian minister of war, was appointed by the czar 
to the supreme command of the Russian armies in Manchuria to succeed 
Viceroy Alexiev and Admiral Makarov was at the same time appointed to 
the command of the fleet. By the end of the month the Japanese had, on the 
Manchurian border, in Korea, with which country they had concluded a 
close alliance, a force estimated at eighty thousand, with a base at Ping 
Yang. This was faced by a Russian force, slightly smaller, but increased 
daily by reinforcements which kept arriving in a continuous stream over the 
Trans-Siberian and Manchurian railways. The Japanese successes appeared 


well nigh to stupefy Russia, and the demoralisation of the czar’s official 
advisers seemed complete. Beside the loss of General Kuropatkin, who was 
succeeded as minister of war by General Sakarov, both Count Lamsdorf, 
minister of foreign affairs, and M. Witte, the finance minister, retired from 
the cabinet. On April 13th, the Russian battle-ship Petropaiiovsk struck a 
mine or floating torpedo near the entrance to Port Arthur harbour and sank 
with all on board, including Admiral Makarov and the war artist 
Vereshchagin. 


During the succeeding month war operations of importance or interest were 
confined to the land. By the first of May the principal pomts in the Japanese 
military programme had unfolded themselves. The absolute command of 
the sea and coast, thus assuring ease and safety in the transportation of 
troops and munitions of war, had been secured, and an efficient and 
formidable army had been landed on the Asiatic mainland. Korea too had 
been thoroughly occupied. The Japanese army, in the last days of April, 
began its forward movement under General Kuroki, the purpose beuig to 
cross the Yalu at several points and drive the Russians back into Manchuria. 


On May 1st, after a six days fight on the Yalu near Wi-ju, the Japanese won 
their first land victory, and secured a firm footing on the Manchurian side of 
the Yalu. During the month of May Kuroki continued his advance into the 
interior, but his progress was slow owing to the difficulty in maintaining 
communication with the coast and constant skirmishing with the Cossacks 
who opposed his advance guard. Kuropatkin meanwhile proceeded to 
concentrate his forces at Liauyang on the Manchurian Railway south of 
Harbin, with the apparent intention of leaving Port Arthur to its fate. 


It was about the latter place that the activity now centred and against it a 
second Japanese army under General Oku advanced. On May 25th Oku 
landed a force of some forty thousand men near Kin-chau on the narrowest 
point of the Liao-tung peninsula. At this point the Nanshan hills extending 
from Kin-chau, on the western side of the isthmus toward Dalny on the east 
afforded the Russians an excellent opportimity for defence and here they 
had 
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constructed a strong line of fortifications, mounted a large number of guns 
and manned them with the flower of the Port Arthur army. After a series of 
tentative attacks, Oku made a grand assault under cover of fire from 
warships in the harbour of Kin-chau. In the charge up the heights he lost 
over 4,000 men, but drove out the Russians, who lost 2,000 men and 78 
cannon. Two days later the Japanese occupied Russia’s great commercial 
port, Dalny, finding the docks, piers, and railway yards uninjured. It was 
thenceforward the Japanese base. 


Port Arthur was now left to its fate, save for the single effort of General 
Stakelberg who was detached with 40,000 men to make a dash southward, 
but was defeated by Oku at Telissu (Vofangow), eighty miles north of Port 
Arthur (June 14-16), and by Kuroki. He made his escape, having lost some 
10,000 men on his vain foray. 


Kuropatkin’s tactics were Fabian and his eventual reliance was the 
reinforcements which the Siberian railway poured in as fast as possible. The 
Japanese forced the attack. Marshal Oyama was in charge of the armies 
opposed to Kuropatkin, his subordinates being Nodzu and the brilliant 
Kuroki. General Oku also joined Oyama, the Port Arthur siege being placed 
in the command of General Nogi. June 26-27 the Japanese took the well- 
nigh impregnable position at Fen-shiu-ling pass. Shortly after Kuroki took 
the important pass of Motien-ling. On July 17 General Count Keller made a 
desperate effort to recapture it, but was repulsed with heavy loss. July 24 
Oku took Tashichiao and forced the Russians back to the walled city of Hai- 
cheng. July 29 Kuroki took the Yangtse pass, in whose defence General 
Keller was killed. Oku having turned his right flank, Kuropatkin was forced 
to evacuate Hai-cheng and retreat to his base at Liauyang. He was also 
compelled to give up the important city of New-Chwang. 


The capture of Liauyang was a great problem. The Japanese were not ready 
to open battle till August 24, when they began a twelve days’ combat which 
takes a permanent place as one of the largest and fiercest battles in history. 
The Russians were estimated at 200,000; the Japanese at 240,000. The 


Japanese confessed a loss of 25,000; the Russian loss was perhaps still 
greater, as they were defeated and escaped capture or annihilation only by 
Kuropatkin’s ingenuity in retreat. 


The Russians retired to Mukden. October 2nd Kuropatkin felt strong 
enough to take the offensive, and assailed Oyama on the river Shakhe or the 
Sha-ho. A series of battles foUowed, lasting till October 18, when the 
Russians fell back again to Mukden, after a loss of 45,000 men killed and 
wounded, according to a Russian staff report. Oyama claimed to have found 
13,300 Russians dead on the field, and admitted a loss of 15,800 on his own 
side. 


Meanwhile Port Arthur was undergoing one of the most important sieges in 
history. The siege began on May 26th, when Nanshan hill was taken and 
Dalny occupied, though on August 12th the last of the outlying defences 
was taken and the Japanese sat down before the permanent works. They 
combined a patient and scientific process of sapping, trenching and 
tunnelling, with a series of six grand assaults. The collaboration of such 
skill with such reckless heroism had its inevitable result. The garrison under 
General Stoessel held out with splendid courage against an army totalling 
perhaps 100,000, but the gradual exhaustion of ammunition, food, and 
strength, together with the appearance of scurvy, compelled a surrender. 
January 3rd, 1905, the Japanese took possession, finding 878 officers, 
23,491 men, besides several thousand non-combatants. 
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The fleet whicli had made several efforts to escape had been reduced by 
loss after loss, and finally, on the capture of 203 Metre Hill, had been 
subjected to the fire of the land artillery and completely destroyed. 


During the leaguer of Port Arthur and the gradual beating back of 
Kuropatkin, other Russian activities kept diplomacy busy. The seizure oi 
neutral ships in the Red Sea by two vessels that passed the Dardanelles as 


merchantmen and then equipped as cruisers, provoked such indignation in 
England and Germany that the seizures were discontinued. The Vladivostok 
squadron made daring raids upon Japanese and neutral vessels, but after a 
long iAursuit was caught by Admiral Kamimura, who sank the Ruric and 
crippled the other two cruisers. 


Much talk was made of sending the powerful Baltic fleet to the aid of Port 
Arthur, under the command of Admiral Rojestvensky. It set forth in October 
after infinite delays. On the night of the 21st, while in the North Sea, off the 
Dogger Bank, it met a fleet of British fishing smacks and fired on it, sinking 
one boat and killing two fishermen. The indignation of the English people 
was intense, an inquiry was demanded, during the progress of which the 
Baltic fleet continued on its long voyage. 


The internal condition of Russia was rendered critical by the war, and by 
profound commercial distress. June 15th the Governor-General over 
Finland, Bobrikov, was assassinated by an opponent of the russification 
policy. On July 29th the Czar’s minister of the interior, Von Plehve, was 
slain by a bomb thrown at his carriage. Rightly or wrongly, Von Plehve was 
considered the special author and adviser of the increasing vigour and 
tyranny of the czar’s internal administration. Jews abhorred him as the man 
responsible for the Kishinev massacres, and the Finns looked upon him as 
the destroyer of their national institutions. He was succeeded by Prince 
Peter Sviatopolk-Mirsky, a man of comparatively liberal and progressive 
views. 


This gave some encouragement to the zemstvos, the farthest step toward 
representative government yet taken in Russia. They date only from the 
czar’s ukase of January, 1864. Each of the districts in which Russia is 
divided is represented by an assembly, elected by the three estates, 
communes, municipalities, and landowners. Each district assembly in a 
province sends delegates to a general provincial assembly or zemstvo, 
which body controls the roads, primary schools, etc. Alexander II meant 
that these zemstvos should acquire large power, but after his death they fell 
under the sway of provincial governors. November 21st, 1904, the zemstvos 
lifted their heads again, and their presidents met in a congress which, by a 


In 122, it was decided, on the proposal of Gaius Gracchus, to rebuild the 
city under the name of Junonia, and to plant there a colony of six thousand 
Roman citizens. However, the fall of Gracchus prevented the execution of 
the project. Julius C;esar took it up again, but was not able to carry it out. 
The restoration did not begin, then, until under Augustus, who populated 
the city with three thousand Roman colonists and numerous natives from 
the vicinity. 


The new city reached a high prosperity in the time of the empire, so that it 
took the second position, after Alexandria, among the cities of the empire 
outside of Rome. It was the seat of the Roman proconsul and of most of the 
other Roman officials, later also of a Christian bishop, and by reason of its 
favourable situation it soon became once more a rich seat of commerce, in 
which, however, there was no lack of schools of grammar, rhetoric, 
philosophy, and the other liberal arts. 


majority of 105 to 3, voted to beg the czar to grant Russia a constitution and 
a genuine representative government. 


The czar, with some asperity of tone, refused a constitution, and while 
promising certain reforms, rebuked the zemstvos and forbade their further 
discussion of such unsettling topics. Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky now 
resigned, declaring that Russia was on the brink of a great revolution, and 
that the bureaucracy must be supplanted by ” the freely elected 
representatives of the people.” In January, 1905, Sergius de Witte succeeded 
to the office of minister of the interior. One of the most prominent European 
statesmen, a liberal, and an enemy of Von Plehve, his first statements were 
nevertheless disappointing to the believers that radical reforms alone can 
save Russia. 
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TREATY OF PARIS 


GKNERAL TREATY BETWEEN THE QUEEN OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, THE EMPEROR OF 
AUSTRIA, THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH, THE KING OF 
PRUSSIA, THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, THE KING OF SARDINIA, 
AND THE SULTAN 


Signed at Paris, March 30th, 1856. Ratifications exchanged at Paris, April 
27th 


Art. 1. From the day of the exchange of the ratifications of the present 
treaty there shall be peace and friendship between her majesty the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, his majesty the Emperor 
of the French, his majesty the King of Sardinia, his imperial majesty the 
Sultan, on the one part, and his majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, on 
the other part, as well as between their heirs and successors, their respective 
dominions and subjects in perpetuity. 


Art. 2. Peace being happily re-established between their said majesties, the 
territories conquered or occupied by their armies during the war shall be 
reciprocally evacuated. 


Special arrangements shall regulate the mode of the evacuation, which shall 
be as prompt as possible. 


Art. 3. His majesty the Emperor of all the Russias engages to restore to his 
majesty the Sultan the town and citadel of Kars, as well as the other parts of 
the Ottoman territory of which the Russian troops are in possession. 


Art. 4. Their majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the Emperor of the French, the King of Sardinia, and the 
Sultan, engage to restore to his majesty the Emperor of all the Russias the 
towns and ports of Sebastopol, Balaklava, Kamiesch, Eupatoria, Kertch, 


Yenikale, Kinburn, as well as all other territories occupied by the allied 
troops. 


Art. 5. Their majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the Emperor of the French, the Emperor of all the Russias, the 
King of Sardinia, and the Sultan, grant a full and entire amnesty to those of 
their subjects who may have been compromised by any participation 
whatsoever in the events of the war in favour of the cause of the enemy. 
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It is expressly understood that such amnesty shall extend to the subjects of 
each of the belligerent parties who may have continued during the war to be 
employed in the service of one of the other belligerents. 


Art. 6. Prisoners of war shall be immediately given up on either side. 


Art. 7. Her majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, his majesty the Emperor of Austria, his majesty the Emperor of the 
French, his majesty the King of Prussia, his majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias, and his majesty the King of Sardinia, declare the Sublime Porte 
admitted to participate in the advantages of the public law and system 
(concert) of Europe. Their majesties, engage, each on his part, to respect the 
independence and the territorial integrity of the Ottoman empire; guarantee 
in common the strict observance of that engagement; and will, in 
consequence, consider any act tending to its violation as a question of 
general interest. 


Art. 8. If there should arise between the Sublime Porte and one or more of 
the other signing powers any misunderstandmg which might endanger the 
maintenance of their relations, the Sublime Porte and each of such powers, 
before having recourse to the use of force, shall afford the other contracting 


parties the opportunity of preventing such an extremity by means of their 
mediation. 


Art. 9. His imperial majesty the Sultan having, in his constant solicitude for 
the welfare of his subjects, issued a firman which, while ameliorating their 
condition without distinction of religion or of race, records his generous 
mten-tions towards the Christian population of his empire, and wishing to 
give a further proof of his sentiments in that respect, has resolved to 
communicate to the contractmg parties the said firman, emanating 
spontaneously from his sovereign will. 


The contracting powers recognise the high value of this communication. It 
is clearly understood that it cannot, in any case, give to the said powers the 
right to interfere, either collectively or separately, in the relations of his 
majesty the Sultan with his subjects, nor in the internal administration of his 
empire. 


Art. 10. The convention of the 13th of July, 1841, which maintains the 
ancient rule of the Ottoman empire relative to the closing of the straits of 
the Bosporus and of the Dardanelles, has been revised by common con.sent. 


The act concluded for that purpose, and in conformity with that principle, 
between the high contracting parties, is and remains annexed to the present 
treaty, and shall have the same force and validity as if it formed an integral 
part thereof. 


Art. 11. The Black Sea is neutralised ; its waters and its ports, thrown open 
to the mercantile marine of every nation, are formally and in perpetuity 
interdicted to the flag of war, either of the powers possessing its coasts or of 
any other power, with the exceptions mentioned in Articles 14 and 19 of the 
present treaty. 


Art. 12. Free from any impediment, the commerce in the ports and waters 
of the Black Sea shall be subject only to regulations of health, customs, and 
police, framed in a spirit favourable to the development of commercial 
transactions. 


In order to afford to the commercial and maritime interests of every nation 
the security which is desired, Russia and the Sublime Porte will admit 
consuls into their ports situated upon the coast of the Black Sea, in 
conformity with the principles of international law. 


Art. 13. The Black Sea being neutralised according to the terms of Art. 
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11, the maintenance or establishment upon its coast of military-maritime 
arsenals becomes alike mmecessary and purposeless; in consequence, his 
majesty the Emperor of all the Russias and his imperial majesty the Sultan 
engage not to establish or to maintain upon that coast any military-maritime 
arsenal. 


Art. 14. Their majesties the Emperor of all the Russias and the Sultan 
having concluded a convention for the purpose of settling the force and the 
number of light vessels necessary for the service of their coasts, which they 
reserve to themselves to maintain in the Black Sea, that convention is 
annexed to the present treaty, and shall have the same force and validity, as 
if it formed an integral part thereof. It cannot be either annulled or modified 
without the assent of the powers signing the present treaty. 


Art. 15. The act of the Congress of Vienna having established the principles 
intended to regulate the navigation of rivers which separate or traverse 
different states, the contracting powers stipulate among themselves that 
those principles shall in future be equally applied to the Danube and its 
mouths. They declare that this arrangement henceforth forms a part of the 
public law of Europe, and take it under their guarantee. 


The navigation of the Danube cannot be subjected to any impediment or 
charge not expressly provided for by the stipulations contained in the 
following articles ; m consequence, there shall not be levied any toU 
founded solely upon the fact of the navigation of the river, nor any duty 
upon the goods which may be on board of vessels. The regulations of police 
and of quarantine to be established for the safety of the states separated or 


traversed by that river shall be so framed as to facilitate, as much as 
possible, the passage of vessels. With the exception of such regulations, no 
obstacle whatever shall be opposed to free navigation. 


Art. 16. Establishing a temporary international commission for the control 
of navigation on the Danube. 


Arts. 17-19. Establishing a permanent commission for the improvement and 
control of navigation on the Danube. 


Art. 20. In exchange for the towns, ports, and territories enumerated in Art. 
A of the present treaty, and in order more fully to secure the freedom of the 
navigation of the Danube, his majesty the Emperor of all the Russias 
consents to the rectification of his frontier in Bessarabia. 


Art. 21. The territory ceded by Russia shall be annexed to the principality of 
Moldavia under the suzerainty of the Sublime Porte. The inhabitants of that 
territory shall enjoy the rights and privileges secured to the prmcipalities ; 
and during the space of three years they shall be permitted to transfer their 
domicile elsewhere, disposing freely of their property. 


Art. 22. The principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia shall continue to 
enjoy, under the suzerainty of the Porte and under the guarantee of the 
contracting powers, the privileges and immunities of which they are in 
possession. No exclusive protection shall be exercised over them by any of 
the guaranteeing powers. There shall be no separate right of mterference in 
their internal affairs. 


Arts. 23-27. Concerning the government, administration, preservation of 
order in, and defence of the principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia. 


Art. 28. The principality of Servia shall continue to hold the Sublime Porte, 
in conformity with the imperial hats which fix and determine its rights and 
irmnunities, placed henceforward under the collective guarantee of the 
contracting powers. In consequence the said principality shall preserve its 
independent and national administration, as well as full liberty of worship, 
of legislation, of commerce, and of navigation. 
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Art. 29. The right of garrison of the Sublime Porte, as stipulated by ante- 
rior regulations, is maintained. No armed intervention can take place in 
Servia without previous agreement between the high contracting powers. 


Art. 30. His majesty the Emperor of all the Russias and his majesty the 
Sultan maintain in its integrity the state of their possessions in Asia, such as 
it legally existed before the rupture. A mixed commission for the verifica- 
tion or rectification of the frontiers is provided for. 


Art. 31. The territories occupied during the war by the troops of their 
majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the French, and the King of 
Sardinia, accoriling to the terms of the conventions signed at 
Constantinople on the 12th of March, 1854, between Great Britain, France, 
and the Sublime Porte; on the 14th of June, of the same year, between 
Austria and the Sublime Porte; and on the 15th of March, 1855, between 
Sardinia and the Sublime Porte, shall be evacuated as soon as possible after 
the exchange of the ratifications of the present treaty. The periods and the 
means of execution shall form the ob-ject of an arrangement between the 
Sublime Porte and the powers whose troops have occupied its territory. 


Art. 32. Until the treaties or conventions which existed before the war 
between the belligerent powers have been either renewed or replaced by 
new acts, commerce of importation or of exportation shall take place 
reciprocally on the footing of the regulations in force before the war ; and in 
all other matters their subjects shall be respectively treated upon the footing 
of the most favoured nation. 


Art. 33. The convention concluded this day between their majesties the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of 
the French, on the one part, and his majesty the Emperor of all the Russias 
on the other part respecting the Aland Islands, is and remains annexed to 
the present treaty, and shall have the same force and vahdity as if it formed 
a part thereof. 


CONVENTIONS ANNEXED TO THE PRECEDING TREATY 


1. Convention between the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the French, the King of 
Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, and the King of Sardinia, on the one part, 
and the Sultan on the other part, respecting the Straits of the Dardanelles 
and of the Bosporus. 


Art. 1. His majesty the Sultan, on the one part, declares that he is firmly 
resolved to maintain for the future the principle invariably established as the 
ancient rule of his empire, and in virtue of which it has at all times been 
prohibited for the ships of war of foreign powers to enter the Straits of the 
Dardanelles and of the Bosporus, and that, so long as the Porte is at peace, 
Ms majesty will admit no foreign ship of war into the said Straits. 


And their majesties the Queen of the United Engdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the French, the King of 
Prussia, the Emperor of all the Russias, and the King of SarcUnia, on the 
other part, engage to respect this determination of the Sultan’s, and to 
conform themselves to the principle above declared. 


Art. 2. The Sultan reserves to himself, as in past times, to deliver firmans of 
passage for light vessels under flag of war, which shall be emploj/ed, as is 
usual, in the service of the missions of foreign powers. 
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Art. 3. The same exception applies to the light vessels under flag of war, 
which each of the contracting powers is authorised to station at the mouths 
of the Danube, in order to secure tlie execution of the regulations relative to 
the liberty of that river, and the number of which is not to exceed two for 
each power. 


2. Convention between the Emperor oj Russia and the Sultan, limiting their 
naval 


LAST DAYS OP CARTHAGE 


In 439 A.D. it was taken by the Vandals under Genseric, and was for almost 
a century the capital of the Vandal kingdom, until in 533 it was incorporated 
in the eastern Roman Empire by Justinian’s general, Belisarius. The latter 
restored the ruined fortifications, and called the city in honour of his 
emperor, Justiniana.e 


The western conquests of the Saracens were suspended near twenty years, 
till their dissensions were composed by the establishment of the house of 
Omayya ; and the caliph Moawiya was invited by the cries of the Africans 
themselves. The successors of Heraclius had been informed of the tribute 
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which they had been compelled to stipulate with the Arabs ; but instead of 
being moved to pity and relieve their distress, they imposed, as an 
equivalent or a fine, a second tribute of a similar amount. The ears of the 
Byzantine ministers were shut against the complaints of their poverty and 
ruin ; their despair was reduced to prefer the dominion of a single master ; 
and the extortions of the patriarch of Carthage, who was invested with civil 
and military power, provoked the sectaries, and even the Catholics, of the 
Roman province to abjure the religion as well as the authority of their 
tyrants. The first lieutenant of Moawiya acquired a just renown, subdued an 
important city, defeated an army of thirty thousand Greeks, swept a^vay 
fourscore thousand captives, and enriched with their spoils the bold 
adventurers of Syria and Egypt. But the title of conqueror of Africa is more 
justly due to his successor Okbaben Nafi [Akbah]. He marched from 
Damascus at the head of ten thousand of the bravest Arabs ; and the 
genuine force of the Moslems was enlarged by the doubtful aid and 
conversion of many thousand Barbarians. It would be difficult, nor is it 
necessary, to trace the accurate line of the progress of Akbah. The interior 
regions have been peopled by the Orientals with fictitious armies and 


force in the Black Sea. 


Art. 1. The high contracting parties mutually engage not to have in the 
Black Sea any other vessels of Var than those of which the number, the 
force, and the dimensions are hereinafter stipulated. 


Art. 2. The high contracting parties reserve to themselves each to maintain 
in that sea six steam-vessels of fifty metres in length at the line of floata- 
tion, of a tonnage of 800 tons at the maximum, and four light steam or 
sailing vessels, of a tonnage wliich shall not exceed 200 tons each. 


3. Convention betiveen her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom, of 
Great 


Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of the French, and the Emperor of Russia, 
respecting the Aland Islands. 


Art. 1. His majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, in order to respond to the 
desire which has been expressed to him by their majesties the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the Emperor of the 
French, declares that the Aland Islands shall not be fortified, and that no 
military or naval estabhshment shall be maintained or created there. 


Declaration respecting maritime law, signed by the plenipotentiaries of 
Great Britian, Austria, France, Prussia, Rrissia, Sardinia, and Turkey, 
assembled in congress at ‘aris, April 16th, 1856. 


The plenipotentiaries who signed the treaty of Paris, of the 30th of March, 
1856, being duly authorised, and havmg come to an agreement, have 
adopted the following solemn declaration : — 


1. Privateering is, and remains, abolished. 


2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the exception of contraband 
of war. 


3. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are not liable to 
capture under enemy’s flag. 


4. Blockades, in or ‘or to be binding, must be effective — that is to say 
maintained by force sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of the 
enemy. 


The governments of the undersigned plenipotentiaries engage to bring the 
present declaration to the knowledge of the states which have taken part in 
the congress of Paris, and to invite them to accede to it. 


Convinced that the maxims which they now proclaim cannot but be 
received with gratitude by the whole world, m‘he undersigned 
plenipotentiaries doubt not that the efforts of their governments to obtain 
the general adoption thereof will be crowned with full success. 


“The present declaration is not and shall not be binding, except between 
those powers who have acceded, or shall accede, to it. 


Done at Paris, the 16th of April, 1856. 


[Here follow the names of the plenipotentiaries of the signatory powers. ] 
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II 
TREATY OF BERLIN, 1878 


Her Majesty the Queen of the United Ivingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Empress of India, His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of 
Prussia, His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of Bohemia, etc., and 
King Apos-toUc of Hungary, the President of the French Repubhc, His 
Majesty the King of Italy, His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias and 
His Majesty the Emperor of the Ottomans, being desirous to regulate with a 
view to European order, conformably to the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Paris of 30th March, 1856, the questions raised in the East by the events of 
late years and by the war terininated by the PreUminary Treaty of San 
Stefano, have been unanimously of opinion that the meeting of a Congress 
would offer the best means of facilitating an understanding. 


[Here follow the names of the ambassadors. | 


Who, in accordance with the proposal of the Court of Austria-Hungary, and 
on the invitation of the Court of Germany, have met at Berhn furnished with 
full powers, which have been found in good and due form. 


An understanding having been happily established between them, they have 
agreed to the following stipulations : 


Art. 1. Bulgaria is constituted an autonomous and tributary PrincipaUty 
under the suzerainty of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan; it will have a 
Christian government and a national militia. 


Art. 2. The Principahty of Bulgaria will include the following territories: 


[Here follows a detailed account of boundaries. These having mainly a 
technical interest are omitted here and in other articles of the treaty of the 
same nature. Those articles Ukewise whose importance is purely local are 
given in abbreviated form.] 


This delimitation shall be fixed on the spot by the European Commission, 
on which the Signatory Powers shall be represented. It is understood: 1. 
That this Commission will take into consideration the necessity for His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan to be able to defend the Balkan frontier of 
Eastern Rumelia. 2. That no fortifications may be erected within a radius of 
10 kilommetres from Samakov. 


Art 3. The Prince of Bulgaria shall be freely elected by the population and 
confirmed by the Sublime Porte, with the assent of the Powers. No member 
of the Reigning Dynasties of the Great European Powers may be elected 
Prince of Bulgaria. In case of a vacancy in the princely dignity the election 
of a new Prince shall take place under the same conditions and with the 
same forms. 


Art, 4. An Assembly of Notables of Bulgaria convoked at Tirnovo, shall, 
before the election of the Prince, draw up the Organic Law of the 
Principality. In the districts where Bulgarians are intermixed with Turkish, 
Rumanian, Greek or other populations, the rights and intents of these 
populations shall be taken into consideration as regards the elections and 
the drawing up of the Organic Law. 


Art. 5. Differences of religious creed not to be a bar to office holding in 
Bulgaria. Complete freedom of worship assured. 


Art. 6. The provisional administration of Bulgaria. 


Art. 7. The provisional regime shall not be prolonged beyond a period of 
nine months from the exchange of the ratifications of the present 
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Treaty. When the Organic Law is completed the election of the Prince of 
Bulgaria shall be proceeded with immediately. As soon as the Prince shall 
have been installed, the new organisation shall be put into force, and the 
Principality shall enter into the full enjoyment of its autonomy. 


Art. 8. The treaties of commerce and navigation as well as all conventions 
and arrangements concluded between Foreign Powers and the Porte, and 
now in force are maintained in the Principality of Bulgaria, and no change 
shall be made in them with regard to any Power without its previous 
consent. No transit duties shall be levied in Bulgaria on goods passing 
through that principality. The subjects and citizens of commerce of all the 
powers shall be treated in the principality on a footing of strict equality. The 
immunities and privileges of foreigners, as well as the rights of consular 
jurisdiction and protection as established by the capitulations and usages, 
shall remain in full force so long as they shall not have been modified with 
the consent of the parties concerned. 


Art. 9. Tribute to be paid by Bulgaria to suzerain court, etc. 

Art. 10. Railway questions in Bulgaria. 

Art. 11. Evacuation and demolition of Bulgarian fortresses. 

Art. 12. Land rights of non-resident Moslems and others. Commission to 
settle questions of state property. Bulgarians travelling in Turkey subject to 


Ottoman laws. 


Art. 13. A province is formed south of the Balkans which will take the 
name of “Eastern Rumelia,” and will remain under the direct political and 
military authority of His Imperial Majesty, the Sultan, under conditions of 
administrative autonomy. It shall have a Christian Governor-General. 


Art. 14. Boundaries of Eastern Rumelia. 


Art. 15. His Majesty, the Sultan, shall have the right of providing for the 
defence of the land and sea frontiers of the province by erecting 
fortifications on those frontiers and maintaining troops there. Internal order 
is maintained in Eastern Rumelia by a native gendarmerie assisted by a 
local militia. In forming these corps, the officers of which are nominated by 
the Sultan, re-gard shall be paid in the different localities to the religion of 
the inhabitants. 


His Imperial Majesty, the Sultan, undertakes not to employ irregular troops, 
such as Bashi-Bazouks and Circassians, in the garrisons of the frontiers. 
The regular troops detailed for this service must not in any case be billeted 
on the inhabitants. When they pass through the province they shall not 
make a stay there. 


Art. 16. The governor-general shall have the right of summoning the 
Ottoman troops in the event of the internal or external security of the 
province being threatened. In such an eventuality the Sublime Porte shall 
inform the representatives of the Powers at Constantinople of such a 
decision, as well as of the exigencies which justify it. 


Art. 17. The governor-general of Eastern Rumelia shall be nominated by the 
Sublime Porte, with the assent of the Powers for a term of five years. 


Arts. 18 and 19. Creating a European commission for the organisation of 
Eastern Rumelia. 


Arts. 20 and 21. Concerning foreign relations, religious liberty and railway 
administration of Eastern Rumelia. 


Art. 22. Regulations concerning Russian occupation of Bulgaria and 
Eastern Rumelia. Evacuation of Rumania. 


Art. 23. The Sublime Porte undertakes scrupulously to apply, in the Island 
of Crete the Organic Law of 1868 with such modifications as may be 
considered equitable. Similar laws adapted to local requirements, ex- 
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cepting as regards the exemption from taxation granted to Crete shall also 
be introduced into the other parts of Turkey in Europe, for which no such 
organisation haa been provided by the present Treaty. The Sublime Porte 
shall depute special Commissions, in which the native element shall be 
largely represented, to settle the details of the new laws in each province. 
The schemes of organisation resulting from these labours shall be submitted 
for examination to the Sublime Porte, which, before promulgating the Acts 
for putting them into force, shall consult the European Commission 
instituted for Eastern Rumelia. 


Art. 24. In the event of the Sublime Porte and Greece being unable to agree 
upon the rectification of frontiers suggested in the 13th protocol of the 
Congress of Berhn, Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
and Russia reserve to themselves to offer their mediation to the two parties 
to facilitate negotiations. 


Art. 25. The provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina shall be occupied and 
administered by Austria-Hungary. The government of Austria-Hungary, not 
desiring to undertake the administration of the Sandjak of Novibazar, which 
extends between Servia and Montenegro in a south-easterly direction to the 
other side of Mitrovitz, the Ottoman administration shall continue to 
exercise its functions there. Nevertheless, in order to assure the 
maintenance of the new political state of affairs, as well as the freedom and 
security of communications, Austria-Hungary reserves the right of keeping 
garrisons and having military and commercial roads in the whole of this 
part of the ancient Vilayet of Bosnia. 


Arts. 26-33. Recognition of the independence of Montenegro and 
regulations as to its boundaries, freedom of worship, debt, commerce and 
defence. 


Art. 34. The High Contracting Parties recognise the independence of Servia, 
subject to the conditions set forth in the following Article. 


Art. 35. Differences of religious creed to be no bar to ofhceholding in 
Servia; freedom of worship assured. 


Art. 36. Boundaries of Servia. 


Arts. 37-42. Concerning commercial relations and consular jurisdiction in 
Servia; railway administration and property rights. 


Art. 43. The High Contracting Parties recognise the independence of 
Rumania, subject to the conditions set forth in the two following Articles. 


Art. 44. Differences in religious creed to be no bar to ofhceholding in 
Rumania : freedom of worship assured. 


Arts. 45-46. Concerning the cession of Bessarabian territory by Rumania to 
Russia and the addition of the Danubian Delta, etc., to Rumania. 


Arts. 47-49. Concerning fisheries, transit dues and rights of foreign consuls 
in Rumania. 


Art. 50. Reciprocity of consular rights between Turkey and Rumania. 
Transfer of public works in ceded territory. 


Art. 52. In order to increase the guarantees which assure the freedom of 
navigation on the Danube, which is recognised as of European interest, the 
High Contracting Parties determine that all the fortresses and fortifications 
existing on the course of the river from the Iron Gates to its mouths shall be 
rased, and no new ones erected. No vessel of war shall navigate the 
Danube, below the Iron Gates, with the exception of vessels of light 
tonnage in the service of the river police and customs. The ” stationnaires ” 
of the Powers at the mouths of the Danube may, however, ascend the river 
as far as Galatz. 


Arts. 53-56. Concerning the rights and duties of the European Commission 
of the Danube. 
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Art. 57. Rights of Austria-Hungary on the Danube. 


Art. 58. The Sublime Porte cedes to the Russian Empire in Asia, the 
territories of Ardahan, Kars, and Batum, together with the latter port, as 
well as all the territories comprised between the former Russo-Turkish 
frontier and the following line: 


[Here follows new boundary line between Russia and Turkey. ] 


Art. 59. His Majesty the Emperor of Russia declares that it is his intention 
to constitute Batum a free port, essentially commercial. 


Art. 60. Restoration of Alaschkerd to Turkey: cession of Khotour to Persia. 


Art. 61. The Sublime Porte undertakes to carry out, without further delay, 
the improvements and reforms demanded by local requirements in the 
provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and to guarantee their security 
against the Circassians and Kurds. 


Art. 62. Pledge of Turkey to maintain the principle of religious liberty. 


Art. 63. The Treaty of Paris, of March 30th, 1856, as well as the Treaty of 
London, of March 13th, 1871, are maintained in all such of their provisions 
as are not abrogated or modified by the preceding stipulations. 


Art. 64. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications exchanged 
at Berlin, within three weeks, or sooner if possible. 


In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed it, and affixed 
to it the seal of their arms. Done at Berlin, the thirteenth day of the month 
of July, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight. 


[Signatures. | 


ni 


imaginary citadels. In the warlike province of Zab, or Numidia, fourscore 
thousand of the natives might assemble in arms ; but the number of three 
hundred and sixty towns is incompatible with the ignorance or decay of 
husbandr}- ; and a circumference of three leagues will not be justified by 
the ruins of Erbe or Lambesa, the ancient metropolis of that inland country. 
As we approach the seacoast, the well-known cities of Bugia and Tangier 
define the more certain limits of the Saracen victories. A remnant of trade 
still adheres to the commodious harbour of Bugia, which in a more 
prosperous age is said to have contained about twenty thousand houses ; 
and the plenty of iron which is dug from the adjacent mountains might have 
supplied a braver people with the instruments of defence. 


The remote position and venerable antiquity of Tingi, or Tangier, have been 
decorated by the Greek and Arabian fables ; but the figurative expressions 
of the latter, that the walls were constructed of brass, and that the roofs were 
covered with gold and silver, may be interpreted as the emblems of strength 
and opulence. The province of Mauritania Tingitana, which assumed the 
name of the capital, had been imperfectly discovered and settled by the 
Romans ; the five colonies were confined to a narrow pale, and the more 
southern parts were seldom explored by the agents of luxury, who searched 
the forests for ivory and the citronwood, and the shores of the ocean for the 
purple shellfish. The fearless Akbah plunged into the heart of the country, 
traversed the wilderness in which his successors erected the splendid 
capitals of Fez and Morocco, and at length penetrated to the verge of the 
Atlantic and the great desert. 


The river Sus descends from the western sides of Mount Atlas, fertilises, 
like the Nile, tlie adjiicent soil, and falls into the sea at a moderate distance 
from the Canary, or Fortunate, Islands. Its banks were inhabited by the last 
of the Moors, a race of savages without laws, or discipline, or religion ; they 
were astonished by the strange and irresistible terroi-s of the oriental arms ; 
and as they possessed neither gold nor silver, the richest spoil was the 
beauty of the female captives, some of whom were afterwards sold for a 
thousand pieces of gold. The career though not the zeal of Akbah was 
checked by the prospect of a boundless ocean. He spurred his horse into the 
waves, and raising his eyes to heaven, exclaimed with the tone of a fanatic : 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCE 


[An international conference of representatives of the principal powers of 
the world assembled at The Hague, May 18th, 1899, in response to a call 
issued by the Czar of Russia with a view to concerted action in regard to an 
amelioration of the hardships of war, the furtherance of the principle of the 
arbitration of international disputes, the maintenance of a general peace and 
the possible reduction of the world’s military and naval armaments. The 
states represented were Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, China. Japan, 
France, Mexico, the United States, Great Britain, Sweden and Norway, 
Denmark, Russia, Spain, Italy, Servia, Siam, the Netherlands, Rumania, 
Turkey, Bulgaria, Greece, Swit<,e land, Luxembourg, Persia and Portugal. 
Sessions continued un 1 ly 29th, when the delegates embodied the 
conclusions eached in a final act for submission to the several states 
represented. This final act consisted of three conventions, three formal 
declarations and a seri of six resolutions. The resolutions embodied an 
expression of the des e that certain unsettled points in regard to neutrals, 
contraband and so forth might be passed upon by an international tribunal at 
an early date. The conventions were (1) For the pacific settlement of 
international conflicts ; (2) Regarding the laws and customs of war by land , 
(3) For the adaptation to maritime warfare of the principles of the Geneva 
Convention, August 32nd, 1864. The declarations had to do with (1) The 
prohibition of launching explosives and projectiles from balloons ; (2) The 
prohibition of the use of projectiles diffusing poisonous gases ; (3) The 
prohibition of the use of expanding or flattening bullets. The Conventions 
were signed at once by 16 powers, Germany, Great Britain, Austria- 
Hungary, Japan, Italy, and several minor powers, withholding their assent 
temporarily but finally accepting them. ] 
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A. CONVENTION FOR THE PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


Title I — On the Maintenance of the General Peace 


Art. 1. Agreement of powers to use best efforts to ensure peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. 


Title II — On Good Offices and Mediation 


Arts. 2-4. Recommendation of the principle of mediation, the exercise of 
which is never to be considered an unfriendly act. 


Art. 5. The functions of the mediator are at an end when once it is declared, 
either by one of the parties to the dispute, or by the mediator himself, that 
the means of reconciliation proposed by him are not accepted. 


Art. 6. Good offices and mediation, either at the request of the parties at 
variance, or on the initiative of powers strangers to the dispute, have 


exclusively the character of advice, and never have binding force. 


Art. 7. The acceptance of mediation not to hinder preparations for, or 
interfere with the prosecution of war. 


Art. 8. Concerning special mediation. 

Title IH — On International Commissions of Inquiry 

Arts. 9-1.3. Appointment and procedure of the Commissions of Inquiry. 
Art. 14. The report of the International Commission of Inquiry is limited 
to a statement of facts, and is in no way the character of an arbitral award. 


Titk IV — On International Arbitration Chapter I — On the System of 
Arbitration 


Arts. 15-19. Recognition of the efficacy of arbitration conventions, and the 
implied engagement of loyal submission to the award. 


Chapter II — On the Permanent Court of Arbitration 


Art. 20. Undertaking of the signatory powers to organise a permanent court. 


Art. 21. The permanent court shall be competent for all arbitration cases, 
unless the parties agree to institute a special tribunal. 


Art. 22. An international bureau, established at The Hague, serves as record 
office for the court, and the channel for communications relative to the 
meetings of the court. It has the custody of the archives and conducts all the 
administrative business. 


Art. 23. Selection of members of the court. 


Art. 24. Arbitrators are to be chosen from the general list of members of the 
court. Alternative provisions in case of failure of direct agreement. 


Art. 25. Seat of the tribunal to be ordinarily at The Hague. 


Art. 26. The jurisdiction of the permanent court may within the conditions 
laid down in the regulations, be extended to disputes between non- 
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signatory powers, or between signatory powers and non-signatory powers if 
the parties are agreed on recourse to this tribunal. 


Art. 27. Reminding powers of the existence of the court not to be 
considered an unfriendly act. 


Art. 28. Institution and duties of a permanent administrative council to be 
composed of the diplomatic representatives of the signatory powers 
accredited to The Hague and of the Netherland minister for foreign affairs, 
who will act as president. 


Art. 29. The expenses of the bureau. 
Chapter III — On Arbitral Procedure 


Arts. 30-31. Regarding agreement to submit to arbitration. 


Art. 32. Failing the constitution of the tribunal by direct agreement between 
the parties, the following course shall be pursued : Each party appoints two 
arbitrators and these latter together choose an umpire. In case of equal 
voting the choice of the umpire is entrusted to a third power, selected by the 
parties by common accord. If no agreement is arrived at on this subject, 
each party selects a different power, and the choice of the umpire is made in 
concert by the powers thus selected. 


Arts. 33-38. Concerning umpires, seat of tribunal, counsel, and language. 


Art. 39. As a general rule the arbitral procedure comprises two distinct 
phases; preliminary examination of documents, manuscripts and briefs and 
oral discussion of the agreements of the parties. 


Arts. 40-51. Concerning procedure as to documents and arguments. 


Art. 52. The award, given by a majority of votes, is accompanied by a 
statement of reasons. It is drawn up in writing and signed by each mem-ber 
of the tribunal. Those members who are in the minority may record their 
dissent when signing. 


Art. 53. Publication of the award. 


Art. 54. The award puts an end to the dispute definitively, and without 
appeal. 


Art. 55. Concerning demand for a revision of the award on account of the 
discovery of new evidence. 


Art. 56. The award binding only on parties who submitted to arbitration. 
Right to intervene of other nations parties to a convention interpreted. 


Art. 57. Parties to arbitration to share expenses equally. 


General Provisions 


Arts. 58-60. Ratification and notification of ratification and the adherence 
of non-signatory powers. 


Art. 61. In the event of one of the high contracting parties denouncing the 
present Convention, this denunciation would not take effect until a year 
after its notification made in writing to the Netherland government, and by 
it communicated at once to all the other contracting powers. This 
denunciation shall only affect the notifying power. 


B. CONVENTION WITH RESPECT TO THE LAWS AND CUSTOMS 
OF WAR ON 


LAND 


[Here follow the names of the signatory powers and a statement of the 
reasons for and the necessities which have led to the following convention. | 
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Art 1. Contracting powers to accept “Regulations” adopted by the present 
conference. 


Art. 2. Regulations to be binding only in case of war between two 
contracting powers, and cease to be binding when a non-contracting power 
joins one of the belligerents. 


Arts. 3-5. Concerning ratification by contracting powers, the adherence of 
non-contracting powers, and denunciation by a contracting power. 


ANNEX TO THE CONVENTION Regulations Respecting the Laws and 
Customs of War on Land. 


Section I — On Belligerents Chapter I — On the Qualifications of 
Belligerents 


Art. 1. The laws, rights, and duties of war apply not only to the armies, but 
also to militia and volunteer corps, fulfilling the following conditions: I. To 
be commanded by a person responsible for his subordinates; II. To have a 
fixed distinctive emblem recognisable at a distance; III. To carry arms 
openly; and IV. To conduct their operations in accordance with the laws and 
customs of war. In countries where militia or volunteer corps constitute the 
“army,” or form part of it, they are included under the term. 


Art. 2. The population of a territory which has not been occupied who, on 
the enemy’s approach, spontaneously take up arms to resist the invading 
troops without having time to organise themselves in accordance with 
Article I, shall be regarded a belligerent, if they respect the laws and 
customs of war. 


Art. 3. The armed forces of the belligerent parties may consist of 
combatants and non-combatants. In case of capture by the enemy both have 
a right to be treated as prisoners of war. 


Chapter II — Ox Prisoners of War 


Arts. 4-12. Prisoners of war; their personal property, their imprisonment, 
utilisation of their labor, maintenance, recapture of escaped prisoners and 
parole. 


Art. 13. Individuals who follow an army without directly belonging to it, 
such as newspaper correspondents and reporters, sutlers, contractors, who 
fall into the enemy’s hands, and whom the latter think fit to detain, have a 
right to be treated as prisoners of war, provided they can produce a 
certificate from the military authorities of the army they were 
accompanying. 


Art. 14. A bureau for information relative to prisoners of war to be 
instituted, on the commencement of hostilities, in each of the belligerent 
States, to answer all inquiries about prisoners of war, to keep an individual 
return for each prisoner of war. 


Arts. 15-16. Concerning rights and privileges of relief societies and 
information bureaus. 


Art. 17. Officers taken prisoners may receive, if necessary, the full pay 
allowed them in this position by their country’s regulations, the amount to 


be repaid by their government. 


Arts. 18-20. Right of prisoners to freedom of worship; wills; repatriation. 
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Chapter III — On the Sick and Wounded 


Art. 21. The obligatiuns of belligerents with regard to the sick and wounded 
are governed by the Geneva Convention of the 22nd of August, 1864, 
subject to any modifications which may be introduced into it. 


Section II— On Hostilities Chapter 1 — On Means of Injuring the Enemy, 
Sieges, and Bombardments 


Art. 22. The right of belligerents to adopt means of injuring the enemy is 
not unlunited. 


Art. 23. Besides the prohibitions provided by special conventions, it is 
especially prohibited: (a) To employ poison or poisoned arms; (b) To kill or 
wound treacherously individuals belonging to the hostile nation or army; (c) 
To kill or wound an enemy who, having laid down arms, or having no 
longer means of defence, has surrendered at discretion ; (d) To declare that 
no quarter will be given; (e) To employ arms, projectiles, or material of a 
nature to cause superfluous injury; (f) To make improper use of a flag of 
truce, the national flag, or military ensigns and the enemy’s uniform, as well 
as the distinctive badges of the Geneva Convention; (g) To destroy or seize 
the enemy’s property, unless such destruction or seizure be imperatively 
demanded by the necessities of war. 


Art. 24. Ruses of war and the employment of methods necessary to obtain 
information about the enemy and the country, are considered allowable. 


Art. 25. Attack or bombardment of undefended towns prohibited. 
Art. 26. Providing for warning before bombardment. 


Art. 27. In sieges and bombardments all necessary steps should be taken to 
spare as far as possible edifices devoted to religion, art, science, and charity, 
hospitals and places where the sick and wounded are collected, provided 
they are not used at the same tune for military purposes. The besieged 
should indicate these buildings or places by some particular and visible 
signs, which should previously be notified to the assailants. 


Art. 28. Pillage of a town even when taken by assault prohibited. 


[Chapters II-V, containing Arts. 29-41, are concerned with Spies, Flags of 
Truce, Capitulations, and Armistices. | 


Section III — On Military Authority over Hostile Territory 


Art. 42. Territory is considered occupied when it is actually placed under 
the authority of the hostile army. The occupation applies only to the 
territory where such authority is established, and in a position to assert 
itself. 


Art. 43. The authority of the legitimate power having actually passed into 
the hands of the occupant, the latter shall take all steps in her power to re- 
establish and ensure, as far as possible, public order and safety, while 

representing, unless absolutely prevented, the laws in force in the country. 


Arts. 44-45. Any compulsion of the population of occupied territory to take 
part in military operations against its own country or oath to the hostile 


powers is prohibited. 


Art. 46. Family honours and rights, individual lives and private property. 
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as well as religious convictions and liberty, must be respected. Private 
property cannot be coniiscated. 


Art. 47. Pillage is formally prohibited. 


Arts. 48-49. Right of hostile power to levy ta.xes, dues, and tolls in 
occupied territory for the administration of such territory. 


Art. 50. No general penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, can be inflicted on the 
population on account of the acts of individuals for which it cannot be 
regarded as collectively respoasible. 


Art. 51. No tax shall be collected except under a written order on the 
responsibility of a commander-in-chief. For every payment a receipt shall 
be given to the taxpayer. 


Art. 52. Neither requisitions in kind, nor services can be demanded from 
communes or inhabitants except for the necessities of the army of 
occupation. They must be in proportion to the resources of the country, and 
of such a nature as not to involve the population in the obhgation of taking 
part in mihtary operations against their country. These requisitions and 
services shall only be demanded on the authority of the commander in the 
locality occupied. The contributions in kind shall as far as possible, be paid 
for in ready money ; if not, their receipt shall be acknowledged. 


Art. 53. An army of occupation can only take possession of the cash, funds, 
and property liable to requisition belonging strictly to the state, depots of 
arms, means of transport, stores and supphes, and generally all movable 
property of the state which may be used for military operations. Railway 
plants, land telegraphs, telephones, steamers, and other ships, apart from 
cases governed by maritime law, as well as depots of arms and, generally, 
all kinds of war material, even though belonging to companies or to private 
persons, are hkewise material which may serve for mihtary operations, but 
they must be restored at the conclusion of peace, and indemnities paid. 


Art. 54. The plant of railways coming from neutral states whether the 
property of those states, or of companies or of private persons, shall be sent 
back to them as soon as possible. 


Art. 55. The occupying state shall only be regarded as administrator and 
usufructuary of the pubUc buildings, real property, forests, and agricultural 
works belonging to the hostile state, and situated in the occupied country. 


Art. 56. The property of the communes, that of rehgious, charitable, and 
educational institutions, and those of arts and science, even when state 
property, shall be treated as private property. All seizure of, and destruction, 
or intentional damage done to such institutions, to historical monuments, 
works of art or science, is prohibited. 


“Great God ! if my course were not stopped by this sea, I would still go on, 
to tlie un- THE STORY OF CARTHAGE 327 


[697 A.D.] 


known kingdoms of the West, preaching the unity of thy holy name, and 
putting to the sword the rebellious nations who worship any other gods than 
thee.” Yet this Mohammedan Alexander, who sighed for new worlds, was 
unable to preserve his recent conquests. By the universal defection of the 
Greeks and Africans he was recalled from the shores of the Atlantic, and 
the surrounding multitudes left him only the resource of an honourable 
death. The last scene was dignified by an examijle of national virtue. An 
ambitious chief, who had disputed the command and failed in the attempt, 
was led about as a prisoner in the camp of the Arabian general. The 
insurgents had trusted to his discontent and revenge ; he disdained their 
offers and revealed their designs. In the hour of danger, the grateful Akbah 
unlocked his fetters, and advised him to retire ; he chose to die under the 
banner of his rival. Embracing as friends and martyrs, they unsheathed their 
scimitars, broke their scabbards, and maintained an obstinate combat till 
they fell by each other’s side on the last of their slaughtered countrymen. 
The third general or governor of Africa, Zuhair, avenged and encountered 
the fate of his predecessor. He vanquished the natives in many battles ; he 
was overthrown by a powerful army, which Constantinople had sent to the 
relief of Carthage. 


It had been the frequent practice of the Moorish tribes to join the invaders, 
to share the plunder, to profess the faith, and to revolt to their savage state 
of independence and idolatry, on the first retreat or misfortune of the 
Moslems. The prudence of Akbah had proposed to found an Arabian colony 
in the heart of Africa ; a citadel that might curb the levity of the barbarians, 
a place of refuge to secure, against the accidents of war, the wealth and the 
families of the Saracens. With this view, and under the modest title of the 
station of a caravan, he planted this colony in the fiftieth year of the Hegira. 
In its present decay, Kairawan still holds the second rank in the kingdom of 
Tunis, from which it is distant about fifty miles to the south ; its inland 
situation, twelve miles westward of the sea, has protected the city from the 
Greek and Sicilian fleets. When the wild beasts and serpents were 


Section IV — On the Internment of Belligerents and the Care of the 
Wounded in 


Neutral Countries. 


Arts. 57-60. Concerning the internment, detention and maintenance of 
belligerents, and of the sick and wounded of a belligerent in a neutral 
coimtry. AppUcation of the Geneva Convention. 


DECLAEATIONS 


(1) The contracting powers agree to prohibit, for a term of five years, the 
launching of projectiles and explosives from balloons, or by other new 
methods of a similar nature. 
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(II) The contracting parties agree to abstain from the use of bullets which 
expand or flatten easily in the human body, such as bullets with a hard 
envelope which does not entirely cover the core, or is pierced with 
incisions. 


(III) The contracting powers agree to abstain from the use of projectUes the 
object of which is the cUffusion of asphyxiating or deleterious gases. 


The above declarations are only bincUng on the contracting powers in the 
case of a war between two or more of them. They shall cease to be binding 
from the time when in a war between the contracting powers, one of the 
belligerents shall be joined by a non-contracting power. 


The non-signatory powers can adhere to the above declarations. 


In the event of one of the high contracting parties denouncing the 
declarations, such denunciation shall not take effect until a year after the 
notification made in writing to the government of the Netherlands, and 
forthwith communicated by it to all the other contracting powers. This 
denunciation shall only affect the notifying power. 


D. CONVENTION FOR THE ADAPTATION TO MARITIME WARFARE 
OF THE PRINCIPLES OP THE GENEVA CONVENTION OF AUGUST 
33ND, 1854 


Arts. 1-5. MUitary hospital-ships owned either by a state or a private 
individual or society not to be considered belhgerent. 


Art. 6. Neutral merchantmen, yachts, or vessels, having or taking on board, 
sick, wounded, or the shipwrecked of the belligerents, cannot be captured 
for so doing, but they are liable to capture, for any violation of neutrality. 


Art. 7. Concerning the inviolabiUty of the religious, medical, or hospital 
staff of any captured sliip. 


Art. 8. Sailors and soldiers who are taken on board when sick or wounded, 
to whatever nation they belong, shall be protected by the captors. 


Art. 9. The shipwrecked, wounded, or sick of one of the belligerents who 
fall into the hands of the other, are prisoners of war. 


Art. 10. Concerning the treatment of the shipwrecked, wounded, or sick, 
lantled at a neutral port with the consent of the local authorities. 


Art. 11. Concerning hmitation, ratification, acceptance by a non-signatory 
power and denunciation of the above articles. 


BRIEF EEFEEENCE-LIST OF AUTHORITIES BY CHAPTERS 


[The letter ” is reserved for Editorial Matter.] Chapter I. Land and People 
and Early History ( to 1054 a.d.) 


AA. LEROY-BEAULIiEn, L’ Empire des Tsars et Us Russes. — “M. 
Kovalevski, Russian Political Institutions. — <* Procopius, Oothica seu 
Bellum Gothicum. — « Mauricius, Stategicum. — -f Leo, Pacita seu de re 
militari. — cT. Schiemann, Russland, Polemmd Livland. — ” Nestor, 
Chronicle. — ‘W. K. Kelly, History of Russia. — i A. Raubj^vd, Sistoire de 
la Russie. — fc Robert Bell, History of Russia. 
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” A. Rambaud, Histoire de la Russie. — ” T. Schiemann, Russland, Polen 
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Russian History. — ”P. Strahl and E. Hermann, Oeschichte des Russischen 
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Russian History. 


— ”N. Karamzin, History of the Russian Empire. — «Jean Henri 
Schnitzler, L’ Empire des Tsars au point actuel de la science. — f A. 
Rambaud, Histoire de la Russie. — ” R. Bell, History of Russia. — ” W. K. 
Kelly, History of Russia. — iS. M. SoLOViov, History of Russia from, the 
Earliest Times. 


Chapter “VI. Peter the Great (1682-1735 a.d.) 


”Voltaire, Histoire de Russie. — “R. Bell, History of Russia. — ”N. I. 
Kostomarov, Russian History. — «W.K. Kelly, History of Russia. — /P. 
Strahl and E. Hermann, Oeschichte des Russischen Staates. — » A. 
Rambaud, Histoire de la Russie. — ”P. Shtchebalski, Readings from 
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Institutions and Resour-ses. — fc Claude Carloman de RulhiSre, 
Revolution de Pologne. — ‘ C. A. De Louville, Mem-aires. — “* Ivan 
Golikov, Tlie Acts of Peter the Oreat. 


Chapter VII. Catherine I to Peter III (1725-1796 a.d.) 
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>” A. P. de Custine, La Russie en 1839. — m” A. Rambaud, Histoire de la 
Rtissie. — oT. Delord, Histoire du second Empire. — 1^ P. De la Gorge, 
Histoire du second Empire. — ‘ H. Martin, Histoire de la France depuis 
1789 jtisgu’d nos jours. — *‘A. A. Shumakr, The Czar Liberator. — »= P. 
H. Skeine, The Expansion of Russia 1815-1900. 


Chapter XII. Alexander II, The Czar Liberator (1855-1881 a.d.) 


”A. Rambaud, Histoire de la Russie. — “D. M. Wallace, Russia. — ”A. A. 
Shumakr, The Czar Liberator. — “P. De la Gorce, Histoire dti second 
Empire. — m” Alexander II, Manifesto or Proclamation. — 9P. H. Skrine, 
The Expansion of Russia 1815-1900. — ” Julius EcK-hardt. Modern 
Russia. 


Chapter XIII. Reaction, Expansion, and the War wfth Japan (1881-1904 
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* D. M. Wallace, article on Russian liistory in the Neto Volumes of the 
Encyclopcedia Britannica. — <” Albert J. Beveridge, The Russian 
Advatice. — *‘Henry Norman, .4M the Russias. — « A. N. Kuropatkin, 
quoted in F. H. Skrine and E. D. Ross’s The Heart of Asia. 


Appendix. Documents Relating to Russian History 


These documents, given in a somewhat condensed form, are from the 
following sources : The Treaty of Paris, from H. Tyrrell’s History of the 
War loith Russia; The Treaty of Berlin and The Hague Peace Conference, 
from Sir Edward Hertslet’s State Papers, Vol. CX. 
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Anon., La guerre d’Orient en 1877-1878, par un tacticien, Paris, 1880 ; 
Tainy nashei gosudarstvennoi politiki v Polshye. Sbornik sekretnykh 
dokumentov (The secrets of our governmental policy in Poland. A 
collection of secret documents), London, 1899 ; Secret Memoirs of the 
Court of St. Petersburg, particularly towards the end of the reign of 
Catherine II and the commencement of that of Paul 1 (translated from the 
French), London, 1895 ; The Persecution of the Jews in Russia, published 
by the Russo-Jewish Committee, London, 1890 ; Russia, Its Industries and 
Trade (Official report prepared for the Glasgow Exhibition), Glasgow, 1901 
; Erinnerungen eines Dorfgeistlichen. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Leibeigenschaft und ihrer Aufhebuug. Aus dem russischen ubertragen von 
M. Oettingen, Stuttgart, 1894 (Bibliothek russischer Denkwiirdigkeiten. 
Edited by Th. Schiemann, vol. 5) ; An early news-sheet. The Russian 
Invasion of Poland in 1.563. An exact facsimile of a contemporary account 
in Latin, published at Douay. Together with au introduction and historical 
notes, and a full translation into English, London, 1874 ; The French 
bulletins relating to the war in Russia, London, 1813 ; Russia’s March 
Towards India, by an Indian officer, London, 1893, 2 vols. ; Russia Before 
and After the War. By the author of “Society in St. Petersburg,” etc. 
Translated from the German, with later additions by the author, by E. F. 
Taylor, London and New York, 1880 ; Von Nicolaus I zu Alexander III : St. 
Petersburger Beitrage zur neuesten russischen Geschichte, Leipsic, 1881 ; 
Russisch-Baltische Blaetter, Beitrage zur Kenntniss Russlands und seiner 


Grenzmarken, 4 vol., Leipzig, 1886-1888; Russland vor und nach dem 
Kriege; auch ‘ ‘ Aus der petersburger Gesellschaft, Leipsic, i879 ; Russland 
am Scheidewege : Beitrage zur Kenntniss des Slawophilenthums, Berlin, 
1888 ; Lose Blatter aus dem Geheim-Archive der russischen Regierung ; 
Ein aktenmassiger Beitrag zur neuesten Geschichte der russischen 
Verwaltung und Beamten-Korruption, Leipsic, 1882. ^ Abaza, V. A. Istorya 
Rossii (History of Russia), St. Petersburg. 1893. — Abbott, J.. Narrative of 
a Journey from Herat to Khiva, Moscow and St. Petersburg, during the late 
Russian invasion of Khiva, London, 1856, 3 vols. mj^-Adam, Mme., Le 
general Skobelef, Paris, 1886. — Adelung, F. von, Kritisch-literarische 
tjbersicht der Reisenden in Russland bis 1700, St. Petersburg, 1846, 2 vols. 
— Alexander n, Manifest (The proclamation of emancipation) printed by 
the Senate, St. Petersburg, 1861. — Alison, A.. History of Europe, London 
and New York, 1849-1850, 14 vols. — Arnaud, C. A. de. The New Era in 
Russia, Washington, 1890. — Arnheim, F., Der ausserordentliche Finlandi- 
sche Landtag, Leipsic, 1900. — Avril, A. d’, Negociations relatives au traits 
de Berlin et aux arrangements qui ont suivi, Paris, 1886. 


Bain, R. N., Charles XII and the Collapse of the Swedish empire (Heroes of 
the Nations series) New York, 1895 ; The Pupils of Peter the Great. A 
History of the Russian Court and Empire from 1697 to 1740, Westminster, 
1897 ; The Daughter of Peter the Great. A History 
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of Russian Diplomacy and of the Russian Court under the Empress 
Elizabeth Petrovna (1741-1762), Westminster, 1899. — Bakunin, A., M. 
Herzen, and others, Sozial-politischer Briefwechsel. Mit einer 
biographischen Einleitung von M. Dragomanov. Autorisirte Obersetzung 
aus dem russischen von B. Minzer, Stuttgart, 1895. (Bibliothek russischer 
DenkwUrdigkeiten, vol. 6). — Bantysh-Kamenski, D. N. Istorya maloi 
Rossii (History of Little Russia) Moscow, 1842. 


Baniysh-Kamenski was born in Moscow in 1788. Between 1825 and 1828 
he was governor of Tobolsk, and from 1836 to 1838, governor of Vilna. 
After that he was engaged in the ministry of the interior. He died at St. 
Petersburg in 1850. Besides his “History of Little Rus-sia,” which is to this 
day the only complete history in this department, he also wrote a 
biographical dictionary and the lives of a number of Russian statesmen and 
commanders. 


Bantysh-Kamenski, N., Diplomatitcheskoe sobranie dyel mezhdu 
Rossiiskim i Kitaiskim gosudarstvom s 1619 po 1792 god (a collection of 
diplomatic papers between the Russian and Chinese empires from 1619 to 
1792) Kazan, 1882; Obzor vnyeshnikh snoshenyi Rossii po 1800 g (a 
review of the foreign relations of Russia up to the year 1800, Courland, 
Livonia, Rsthonia, Poland, and Portugal), Moscow, 1897. — Bell, II., 
Russia (Cabinet Cyclopaedia series), London, 1836, 3 vol. — Bernhardi, T. 
von, Geschichte Russlands und der europaischen Politik in den Jahren 
1814-1831, Leipsic, 1868-1878, 3 vols. — Bestuzhev-Riumin, K. N., 
Russkaya istoryj, (Russian history) St. Petersburg, 1872, 2 vol. 


Konstantin Nikelaievitch Bestuzhev-Riumin was born in 1829. From 1865 
to 1882 he was a professor at the university of St. Petersburg. Besides the 
History, he has been the author of a number of monographs. His method is 
thorough, painstaking, and minute. He insists on a many-sided study of the 
national life, and of the exclusion of all philosophical or general theories, 
and devotes much more space to internal than to external history, paying 
special attention to forms of family life, political organisation, law, religion, 
and literature. The intro-ductory chapters give a valuable account of the 
source and authorities of Russian history. At his death, in 1897. he left his 
History a torso. It was translated into German by Dr. Schiemann (Mitau, 
1873-1875). 


Beveridge, A. J., The Russian Advance, New York, 1903. — Bigelow, P., 
The German Emperor and his Eastern Neighbors, New York, 1892. — 
Bilbassov, V. A., Istorya Ekateriny II (HLstory of Catherine II), London, 
1895, 2 vols. — Bilbassov, B., Katherina II, Kaiserin von Russland, im 
Urtheile der Weltlitteratur. Ubersetzt aus dem russischen mit einem Vorwort 
von T. Schiemann. Berlin, 1897, 2 vols; Geschichte Katharinall. Ubersetzt 


aus dem russischen von M. von Petzold, Berlin, 1893, 3 vols. — 
Bodenstedt, F. von. Die VSlker des Kaukasus und ihre Freiheitskampfe 
gegen die Russen, Berlin, 1855, 2 vols. — Bogdauovitch, M. I., Istorya 
tsarstvo-vanya imperatora Alexandra I i Rossii v yevo vremya (History of 
the reign of Alexander I and of Russia during his time) St. Petersburg, 
1869-1871, 6 vols. — Bond, E. A. , Russia at the Close of the 16th Century; 
comprising the treatise ” Of the Russ Commonwealth,” by G. Fletcher, and 
the travels of Sir J. Horsey (Hakluyt Society Publications, vol. 20), London, 
1856. — Book-waiter, J. W., Siberia and Central Asia, New York, 1899. — 
Boulger, D. C, England and Rus-sia in Central Asia, London, 1873, 5 vols. 
— Brodhead, J. M. N., Slav and Moslem: historical sketches, Charleston, S. 
C, 1894. — Brooks, C. W. S., Russians of the South, London, 1854. — 
Browning, 0., Charles XII of Sweden, London, 1899. — Brueckner, A. 
Finanzgeschichtliche Studien: Kupfergeldkrisen, St. Petersburg, 1867; 
Kulturhistorische Studien: die Russen im Ausland: die Auslander in 
Russland im 17. Jahrhundert, Riga, 1878 ; Ivan Possoschkow : Ideen und 
Zustilnde in Russland zur Zeit Peters des Grossen, Leipsic, 1878; Peter der 
Grosse, in Oncken’s Allgemeine Geschichte in Einzeldarstellungen, Berlin, 
1879; Der Zarewitsch Aiexei, Heidelberg, 1880 ; Katharina II, in Oncken’s 
Weltgeschichte in Einzeldarstellungen, Berlin, 1883; Istorya Yekateriny II 
(History of Catherine II), St. Petersburg, 1885, 3 vols; Bilder aus Russlands 
Vergangen’heit, Leipsic, 1887; Beitriige zur Kulturgeschichte Russlands im 
17. Jahrhundert, Leipsic, 1887; Die Europaisierung Russlands, Gotha, 
1888; Geschichte Russlands: Uberblick der Entwicklung bis zum Tode 
Peters des Grossen, in Geschichte der europaischen Staaten, Gotha, 1896. 


Alexander Brueckner was born August 5, 1834, at St. Petersburg. After 
engaging for six years in business, he turned his attention to the study of 
history, which he pursued at Heidelberg, Jena, and Berlin. After returning to 
St. Petersburg he became professor of history at the Imperial School of law, 
in 1867 professor at the university of Odessa, and in 1872 at Dorpat. Owing 
to his German origin, he was removed in 1891 from Dorpat and transferred 
to the university of Kazan, but at his request he was permitted to settle at 
Jena. Brueckner is, like Schiemann and Eckhardt, a German-Russian, and 
as such has a special qualification for the presentation of Russian history to 
a West-European audience. He has written numerous works both in Russian 
and in German, and takes rank with the foremost historians of Russia. 


extirpated, when the forest, or rather wilderness, was cleared, the vestiges 
of a Roman town were discovered in a sandy jjlain. The vegetable food of 
Kairawan is brought from afar ; and the scarcity of springs constrains the 
inhabitants to collect in cisterns and reservoirs a precarious supply of rain- 
water. These obstacles were subdued by the industry of Akbah ; he traced a 
circumference of thirty-six hundred paces, which he encompassed with a 
brick wall ; in the space of five years, the governor’s palace was surrounded 
with a sufficient number of private habitations ; a spacious mosque was 
supported by five hundred columns of granite, porphyry, and Numidian 
marble ; and Kairawan became the seat of learning as well as of empire. But 
these were the glories of a later age ; the new colony was shaken by the 
successive defeats of Akbah and Zuhair, and the western expeditions were 
again interrupted by the civil discord of the Arabian monarchy. The son of 
the valiant Zobair maintained a war of twelve years, a siege of seven 
months, against the house of Omayyah. Abdallah was said to unite the 
fierceness of the lion with the subtlety of the fox; but if he inherited the 
courage, he was devoid of the generosity of his father. 


The return of domestic peace allowed the caliph Abdul-malik to resume the 
conquest of Africa ; the standard was delivered to Hassan, governor of 
Egypt, and the revenue of that kingdom, with an army of forty thousand 
men, was consecrated to the important service. In the vicissitudes of war the 
interior provinces had been alternately won and lost by the Saracens. But 
the seacoast still remained in the hands of the Greeks ; the predecessors 
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of Hassan had respected the name and fortifications of Carthage ; and the 
number of its defenders was recruited by the fugitives of Cabes and Tripoli. 
The arms of Hassan were bolder and more fortunate ; he reduced and 
pillaged the metropolis of Africa ; and the mention of scaling ladders may 
justify the suspicion that he anticipated, by a sudden assault, the more 
tedious operations of a regular siege. But tlie joy of the conquerors was 
soon disturbed by the appearance of the Christian succours. Tlie prefect and 


Brueggen, E. von der, Polens Auflosung, Leipsic, 1878 ; Wie Russland 
europaisch wurde, Leipsic, 1885. — Bunge, F. G. von, Geschichtliche 
Entwicklung der Standesverhaltnisse in Livonia, Esthonia, und Kurland bis 
1561, Dorpat, 1838; der Orden der Schwertbrilder, Leipsic, 1875. — 
Burtsev, V., and S. M. Kravtchinski, Za sto lyet (1800-1896). Sbornik po 
istorii poli-titcheskikh i ebshtchestvennikh dvizhenyi v Rossii (One hundred 
years. Documents Relating to the History of Political and Social 
Movements in Russia), London. 1897. — Buturlin, Knyaz D. P. , Histoire 
militaire de la campagne de Russia en 1812, Paris, 1834, 3 vols. 
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Oary, C, The Trans-Siberian Route, New York, 1903. — Catherine 11, 
empress of Russia, Memoirs of the Empress Catherine II. written by herself, 
with a preface liy A. Herzen, translated from the French. New York, 1859. 
— Celestin, Fr. J., Kussland seit Aufhebung der Leibeigenschaft, Laibach, 
1875. — Choiseul-GoufBer, (Tisenhaus), comte.sse de. Historical Memoirs 
of the Emperor Alexander I and the Court of Russia. Translated by M. B. 
Patterson, Chicago, 1901. — Oolquhoun, A. R., Russia against India: The 
Struggle for Asia, New York, 1900. — CoKe, W., An Account of the 
Russian Discoveries between Asia and America : added. The Conquest of 
Siberia, and the history of the transactions and commerce between Russia 
and China, London, 1803. — Crugenstolpe, M. I. von, Der russische Hof 
von Peter I bis auf Nikolaus I, Hamburg, 1855-1859. — Curzon, G. N., 
Russia in Central Asia in 1889 and the Anglo-Russian Question, London, 
18S9 ; Persia and the Persian Question, London, |89‘3 ; Problems of the 
Far-tlast : Japan, Corea, China, London, 1894 ; The Pamirs and the Source 
of the Oxus, London, 1896. — Custine, le marquis de. La Russie en 1839, 
Paris, 1844, 4 vols. 


Danilevski, N. Y., Rossiya i Evropa : Vzgliad na kulturnyia i polititcheskyia 
otnoshenya slavianskavo mira k germano-romanskomu (Russia and Europe 
: a glance at the cultural and political relations of the Slav world to the 
German-Romance world), St. Petersburg, 1895. — Day, W. A., The Russian 
Government in Poland. With a narrative of the Polish insurrection in 1863, 
London, 1867. — De la Gorce, P., Ilistoire du second Empire. Paris, 1894, 4 


vols. — Delord, T., Histoire du second Empire, Paris, 1868-1875, 6 vols. — 
Deutsch, L. G., Sixteen Years in Siberia, New York, 1903. — De Windt, H., 
Finland as It Is, London, 1901. — Drage, Q., Ru.ssian Affairs, New York, 
1904. — Dubrovin, N. F. , Pugatchev i yevo soobshtchniki (Pugatchev and 
his accomplices), St. Petersburg, 1884, 3 vols ; Prisoedinenie Krima k 
Rossii (The annexation of the Crimea to Russia), St. Petersburg, 1885-1889, 
4 vols. — Duggan, S. P. H., The Eastern Question : A Study in Diplomacy 
(Columbia studies in history, economics, and public law). New York, 19U3. 


EjCkardt, J. , Jungrussisch und Altlivlandisch. Politischeund 
culturgeschichtliche AufsStze, Leipsic, 1871 ; Distinguished Jiersons in 
Russian society (translated from the Author’s Aus der Petersburger 
Gesellschaft), London, 1873 ; Aus der Petersburger Gesellschaft, 5th 
edition, Leipsic, 1880 ; Neue Folge, Leipsic, 1881 ; Von Nikolaus I zu 
Alexander III, Leipsic, 1881 ; Russische Wandlungen. Neue Beitrage zur 
russischen Geschichte von Nikolaus I zu Alexander III, Leipsic, 1882. 


Julius von Eckhardl was born August 1, 1836, at Wolmar in Livonia. From 
1860 to 1867 he was the secretary of the EvangeUcal-Lutherau Consistory 
at Riga, one of the editors of the Riga Zeitung, and an active member of the 
Liberal-German party in the Baltic provinces of Russia. After the leaders of 
this party had been removed from their offices on account of their 
Germanising tendencies, Eckardt emigrated to Germany, where he was 
active first as a journalist, then as secretary of the Hamburg senate, and 
finally as German consul at Tunis, Marseilles and Stockholm. Eckardt was 
the author of numerous works and pamphlets, many of which were 
published anonymously, on Russian, Baltic, and German affairs. He was 
less an historian than a publicist and politician ; but he had an intimate 
knowledge of the Russia of his own day, the Russia of Alexander II and 
Alexander III, and his works are indispensable for an understanding of 
Russian parties and the vacillations of Russian public opinion. His own 
point of view is that of a conservative liberal. 
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1873 ; Die Leibeigenschaft in Russland, Leipsic, 1884 ; Das Staatsrecht 
Russlands, in Marquardsen’sHandbuch des offeutlichen Rechts, vol. 4, 


Freiburg, 1888. — Engels, F. , Die auswartige PoUtik des russischen 
Zarenthums, in Neue Zeit, Stuttgart, 1890. 
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— Penton, F. de. La Russie dans I’ Asie-Mineure; ou, Campagnes du 
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trois demembrements de la Pologue, Paris, 1865, 3 vols. — Fischer, I. B., 
Sibir.skaya istorya s samavo otkrytya (A history of Siberia from its 
discovery), St. Petersburg, 1774. — Fisher, J. R., Finland and the Tsars, 
London, 1899. 
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Alexander III, (Three political systems : Nicholas I, Alexander II. 
Alexander III). Geneva, 1897, (German translation, Berlin, 1898). — 
Foster-Fraser, J., The Real Siberia, London, 1902. — Foulke, W, D., Slav or 
Saxon : A Study of the Growth and Tendencies of Russian Civilisation, 
New York, 1887. — Fowler, G., History of the War between Turkey and 
Russia to the End of 1854, London, 1855. 
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Frederica, Sophia Wilhelmina, Princess Koyal of Russia, Memoirs, London, 
1813, 3 vols. 
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Pouchkine, Paris, 1858. —George, H. B., Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia, 
New York, 1899. — Gerebtzov, N. de, Essai sur 
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Phistoire de la civilisation en Russie, Paris, 1858, 3 vols. — Gerrare, W. , 
The Story of Moscow (Mediaeval Towns series), London, 1900 ; Greater 
Russia, London, 1903. — Oogol, N. V., Home Life in Russia, by a Russian 
noble ; revised by the editor of ” Revelations in Siberia,” London, 1854, 3 


vols. — Golovin, Knyas I, Russia under the Autocrat Nicholas I, London, 
1846, 3 vols. — Gossip, R., History of Russia, London, 1800. — Grigorev, 
V. V., Ro.ssva i Azya, Sbornik izslyedovanyi i statey po istorii, etnografii i 
geogratii (Russia and Asia. Researches in history, ethnography, and 
geography), St. Petersburg, 1876. — Grodekov, N. G., A Ride from 
Samarcand to Herat, translated by C. Marvin, London, 1885. — Gurowaki, 
A., Russia As It Is, New York, 1854. 


Hagemeister, I. A., Rozyskanya o finansakh drevney Rossii (Investigations 
concerning the finances of ancient Russia), St. Petersburg, 1833. — 
Hakluyt, R., Discovery of Muscovy (Cassel’s Nat. Lib.) — Hamley, E. R., 
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Indian Problems, Westminster, 1895-1896, 3 vols. — Hare, A. J. C, Studies 
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Baron August von Haxthausen was born on his father’s estate near 
Paderborn in Westphalia, February 3, 1793. He studied in a mining school 
and took part in the War of Liberation, 1818-1815. His life was mainly 
devoted to the study of agrarian conditions in eastern Prussia and in Russia. 
His researches in the latter country were undertaken at the request of 
Nicholas I, and he is generally regarded as the discoverer of the mir or 
Russian village community. He died at Hanover, January 1, 1867. ^ 
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vols. 


Ignatovitch, I. , Pomyeshtchitchi krestyane nakanune osvobozhdenya 
(Proprietor’s peasants on the eve of emancipation), in” Russkoe 
Bogatstvo,” 1900. — Uovaiski, D. I., Istorya Rossii (History of Russia), 
Moscow, 1876-1890, 3 vols.; Smutnoe vremya moskocskavo gosudarstva 
(The Troublous Period in the Muscovite Empire), Moscow, 1894. — Ivanin, 
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Nikolai Mikhailovitch Karamzin was born December 13, 1765, at the 
village of Mik-hailovka, in the government of Orenburg, and died June 3, 
1836, at Tsarskoi Selo. His first literary efforts consisted of tran.slations of 


essays and poems from foreign languages. In 1789 he undertook a journey 
to Germany, France, Switzerland and England, the literary result of which 
was his Letters of a Russian Traveller, elegant, poetical and sentimental. 
These letters were first published in the Moscow Journal, of which he was 
the founder, and which he edited in 17911792. In the same periodical also 
appeared some of his original stories, one of which treats of the fall of 
Novgorod. From 1794 to 1799 he published a number of miscellanies, 
Aglaia, The Aonides, and the Pantheon, containing original as well as 
translated matter. In 
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„f Voronezh In 1846 lie was appointed to a P/°Y’,f °f “Af ian literature he 
was accused of 
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the university of Moscow. Owing to bis liberal views be was compelled to 
give up bis position. Since then be bas settled at Paris, where he has 
collected a valuable library, and lectured at various seats of learning in 
Europe and America — Stoelibolm, Oxford, Brussels, Chicago. He has 
written numerous and important works on the history of Russia, France, 
England, the Caucasus, etc., and is a recognised authority in the 
departments of pre-bistory, public and private law, and economic history. 


Koyalovitch, M. I., Dnyevnit poslyednyavo pokhoda Stefana Batorya na 
Rossiyu, 1581-1582. Osada Pskova (A diary of the last campaign of 
Stephen Batory against Russia in 1581-1588. The siege of Pskov), St. 
Petersburg, 1867 ; Tchtenya po istorii zapadnoi Rossii (Lectures on the 
history of Southern Russia), St. Petersburg, 1884. — Kravchinski, S. M., 
(Stepniak). The Russian Peasantry : Their Origin, Condition, Social Life 
and Religion, London, 1888, 2 vols. — Kropotkin, P. A., Memoirs of a 
Revolutionist, Boston, 1899. — Kulish, P. A., Istorya vozsoedinenya Rusi 
(A history of the unification of Russia), St. Petersburg, 1874. — Eunik, E., 


Die Berufung di-r scbwediscben Rodsen durch die Finnen und Slawen, St. 
Petersburg, 1844-1845. — Kuropatkin, Gen. A. N., Lesconfins anglo-russe, 
translated by G. LeMarcband, Paris, 1879 ; Kasbgaria, translated by Col. W. 
E. Gore, Calcutta, 1S82 ; Kritische Rilckblicke auf den russisch-tiirkischen 
Krieg 1877-1878, Berlin, 1885-1890, 3 vols. 


Alexei Nikolaieviich Kuropatkin was born March 29, 1848. In 1866 be 
joined the army of Turkestan as a lieutenant, served with distinction in the 
expedition of General Kaufman in 1867-1868, was sent at the head of a 
diplomatic-military mission to the emir of Kasbgar, and studied in 1872- 
1874 at the academy of the general staff. He joined the French army in 
Algeria as a volunteer, was active on his return in Turkestan, and then 
became chief of the Asiatic section of the general staff. In 1877-1878 be 
was Chief of General Skobelev’s staff, under whom be also served in the 
campaign against the Akbal-Tekke Turkomans, 1880-1881. In 1890 he 
became a lieutenant-general and governor of the Transcaspian territory, and 
later minister of war. 


He is the author of two important works on the last Russo-Turkish War, 
which have been translated into French and German, and of a book of 
travels on Kasbgar. 


liabensky, A., A Russian’s Reply to the Marquis de Custine’s ” Russia in 
1839,” London, 1844. — Laferte, V., Alexander II : Details inedits sur sa 
vie intime et sa mort, Paris, 1882. — Ijamartine, A. de, Histoire de la 
Russie, Paris, 1855, 2 vols. — Lansdell, H., Russian Central Asia, including 
Kuldja, Bokhara, Khiva and Merv, Boston, 1885. — Latham, R. G., Native 
Races of the Russian Empire, London, 1854 ; Russian and Turk, from a 
Geographical, Ethnological and Historical Point of View, London, 1878. — 
-Latimer, Mrs. W. E., Russia and Turkey in the Nineteenth Century, 
Chicago, 1893. — Leger, L., Cyrille et Methode, etude historique sur la 
conversion de Slaves au christianisme, Paris, 1868 ; De Nestore rerum 
russicarum scriptore, Paris, 1868; Traduction de la chronique de Nestor, 
Paris, 1884. — Lehmann, C. and Parvus (pseud.). Das bungernde Russland, 
Stuttgart, 1900. — Lemke, M., Otcberlci po istorii tsenzuri (Studies in the 
History of the Russian Censorship), in ” Russkoe Bogatstvo,” 1903. — 
Leonov, R., Documents secrets de la politique russe en Orient (1888-1890), 


Berlin, 1893. — Leroy-Beau- lieu, A., L’empire des Tsars et les Russes, 
Paris, 1881-1889, 3 vols. ; Un bomme d’etat russe : Nicolas Milutin, Paris, 
1884 ; La France, La Russie et I’Europe, Paris, 1888 ; Israel chez les 
nations, Paris, 1893. 


Anatole Leroy-BeauUeu was born in 1842 at Lisieux. Since 1881 be bas 
been professor of modern history at the ecole libre de sciences politiques in 
Paris, His chief work, “L’ empire des Tsars et les Musses,” is one of the 
most important works on Russia ever published in western Europe. The first 
two volumes treat of the geography, ethnology, and the economic and 
political institutions, while the third is devoted to a study of the Russian 
church and the sects. 


Leroy-Beaulieu, P., The Awakening of the East : Siberia, Japan, China, New 
York, 1900. 


— Legtrade, Combes de. La Russie economique et sociale, Paris, 1896. — 
Lessar, P., La Russie et I’ Angleterre dans I’ Asie centrale, Paris, 1886. — 
Leveaque, P. C, Histoire de Russie, Yverdun, 1782, 8 vols., Paris, 181‘2, 4 
vols. — Livov, G., Michel Katkoffet son epoque : quelque pages d’ histoire 
contemporaine en Russie (1855-1887), Paris. 1897. — Loris-Melikov, M. T. 
T., Konstitutsya grafa Lorisa-Melikova (The Constitution of Count Loris- 
Melikov), London, 1893. 


— Lyaskoronski, V., Istorya Pereyaslovskoi zemli s drevneysbikh vremyon 
do polovinny XIII stolyetya (A History of Pereyaslavl from the earliest 
times to the middle of the thirteenth century), Kiev, 1897. 


Maggiolo, A. de, France et Russie; Pozzo di Borgo, 1764r-1842, Paris, 
1890. — Maltsev, A., Die russiscbe Kircbe, Berlin, 1893. — Manstein, 
Baron de. Memoirs of Russia 172T-1 744, translated from the original 
manuscript, London, 1773. — Martens, F. F., Etude historique sur la 
politique russe dans la question d’Orient, Gand, 1877 ; Recueil de traites et 
conventions conclus par la Russie avec les puissances etrangeres, St. 
Petersburg, 1878-1889, 10 vols. ; Russia and England in Central Asia, 
London, 1879. — Martin, H., Histoire de France depuis 1789 jusqu‘4 nos 
jours, Paris, 2nd edition, 1878-1885, 8 vols. — Marvin, C, The Eye 
Witnesses’ Account of the Disastrous Russian Campaign against the Akhal- 


Tekke Turkomans, London, 1880 ; The Russian Advance Towards India : 
conversations with Skobelev, Ignatiev, and other 
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distingpuisbed Russian generals and statesmen, London, 1882 ; The 
Russians at Merv and Herat and their Power of Invading India, London, 
1883 ; The Russians at the Gates of Herat, Loudon and New York, 1K85. — 
Marx, F., The Pacific and the Amoor: Naval, military, and diplomatic 
operations from 1S55 to 1861, London, 1861. — Marx, K., The Eastern 
Question : a reprint of letters written 1853-1856 dealing with the events of 
the Crimean War, London, 1897 ; Secret Diplomatic History of the 
Eighteenth Century, London, 1899 ; Lord Palmerston, Loudon, 1899. — 
Massa, Isaac de Harlem, Histoire des guerres de Moscovie 1601-1611, 
Brussels, 1876; Skazanya Massy i Herkmana 0 smutnom vremeni v Rossii 
(The Accounts of Massa and Herk-mann of the Troublous Period in 
Russia), St. Petersburg, 1874. — Masson, C. F. P., Memoires secrets sur la 
Russie pendant les regnes de Catherine II et de Paul I, (in Bibliotheque des 
memoires relatifs a Phistoire de France pendant le 18^ siecle, vol. 22), 
Paris, 1859. — Maxwell, J. S., The Czar, bis Court and People, New York, 
1849. — Mechlin, R., Das Staatsrecht des Grossfiirstenthums Finland, 
Freiburg, 1889. — Merimee, P., Les faux Demetrius, Paris, 1852; fipisode 
de Phistoire de Russie, Paris, 1854 ; Les cosaques d’autrefois, Paris, 1865 ; 
Melanges historiques et litteraires, Paris, 1867 ; Portraits historiques et 
litteraires, Paris, 1874. — Michelin, L. H. S., Finland in the Nineteenth 
Century, Helsingfors, 1894. — Milukov, P. N., Glavnyia tetchenya russkoi 
istoritcheskoi mysli (The Main Currents of Russian Historical Thought), 
Moscow, 1898 ; Skizzen russischer Kulturgeschichte. Deutsche vom 
Verfasserdurch-gesehene Ausgabe von E. Davidson, Leipsic, 1898-1901, 2 
vols. 


Milukov was born in 1859. From 1886 to 1895 he taught at the university of 
Moscow. But like so many other Russian professors of history and social 
science, he came in conflict with the government, and accepted a 
professorship at the university of Sofia, Bulgaria. He is one of the ablest of 
the younger generation of Russian historians, his method being the realistic 


or economic. During several years he was a regular contributor of reviews 
on Russian literature to the London Atltenwiim. 


Milutin, D. A., Istorya voiny Rossii s Frantsieu v tsarstvovanie imperatora 
Pa via I v 1799 g. (A History of the War Between Russia and France During 
the Reign of the Emperor Paul I in the Year 1799), St. Petersburg, 1852- 
1853, 5 vols. 


Dmitri Alexeieviich ililutin was born July 10, 1816, at Moscow. In 1833 he 
entered the army as lieutenant, then served in the armj’ of the Caucasus, in 
which he advanced in 1843 to the post of chief of the commissariat 
department, and in 1856 to that of chief of the general staff. In 1860 he 
became first adjutant to the war minister, and in 1863 war minister. In this 
capacity he devoted himself toward reorganising the army on a modern 
basis, and in 1874 he introduced universal military service. The campaigns 
of 1877-1878 showed the shortcomings as well as the improvements of the 
army under his administration. In 1878 the title of count was conferred on 
him. In 1881 he was dismissed hy Alexander HI owing to his expressed 
dissatisfaction with the reactionary, strictly absolutist manifesto of May 11 
of that year. He was the author of a number of works on military history and 
science, and his history of Souvorov’s campaign in Italv appeared in a 
German translation, at Munich, 1856-1858. 


Moltke, H.“C. B., The Russians in Bulgaria, in 1838-1829, London, 1854. 
— Monteith, W., Kars and Erzeroum ; with the campaigns of Prince 
Paskiewitch, London, 1856. — Morane, P., Finlande et Caucase, Paris, 
1900. — Morfill, W. R., Russia (Story of the Nations series). New Y’ork, 
1891 ; A History of Russia from the Birth of Peter the Great to Nicholas II., 
New York, 1902. — Motley, J. L.”, Peter the Great, London, 1887. — 
Munro, H. H., Rise of the Russian Empire, Boston, 1900. 


Nagasee, H., Die Entwicklung der russischen und englischen Politik Persien 
und Afghanistan betreffend bis 1838, Halle A. S. 1894. — Nestor, 
Prepodobnavo Nestora rossiski lyetopi-sets (Holy Nestor’s Russian 
Chronicle), St. Petersburg, 1767; La chronique de Nestor, translation by 
Louis Paris, Paris, 1834, 3 vols. — Neuburger, F., Russland unter Kaiser 
Alexander HI., Berlin, 1895. — Nicolai,on (pseud, of Danielson) Histoire 
dedeveloppmenteconomique de la Russie depuis I’ abolition du servage, 


patrician John, a general of experience and renown, embarked at 
Constantinople the forces of the Eastern Empire ; they were joined by the 
ships and soldiers of Sicily, and a powerful reinforcement of the Goths was 
obtained from the fears and religion of the Spanish monarch. The weight of 
the confederate navy broke the chain that guarded the entrance of the 
harbour ; the Arabs retired to Kairawan, or Tripoli ; the Christians landed ; 
the citizens hailed the ensign of the cross, and the winter was idly wasted in 
the dream of victory or deliverance. But Africa was irrecoverably lost ; the 
zeal and resentment of the commander of the faitliful prepared in the 
ensuing spring a more numerous armament by sea and laud ; and the 
patrician in his turn was compelled to evacuate the post and fortifications of 
Carthage. A second battle was fought in the neighbourhood of Utica : the 
Greeks and Goths were again defeated ; and their timely embarkation saved 
them from the sword of Hassan, who had invested the slight and insufficient 
rampart of their camp. Whatever yet remained of Carthage was delivered to 
the flames, and the colony of Dido and Caesar lay desolate above two 
hundred years, till a part, perhaps a twentieth, of the old circumference was 
repeopled by the first of the Fatimite caliphs. In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the second capital of the West was represented by a 
mosque, a college without students, twenty-five or thirty shops, and the huts 
of five liundred peasants, who, in their abject poverty, displayed the 
arrogance of the Punic senators. Even that paltry village was swept away by 
the Spaniards whom Charles V had stationed in the fortress of the Goletta. 
The ruins of Carthage have perished ; and the place might be unknown if 
some broken arches of an aqueduct did not guide the footsteps of the 
inquisitive traveller./ 


Paris, 1899 ; Die VAolkswirthschaftin Russland nach der 
Bauernemancipation. Autorisierte tjbersetzung aus dem russischen von Dr. 
G. Polansky, Munich, 1899. — Nikitin, P., Istorya goroda Smolenska, 
(History of the City of Smolensk), Moscow, 1848. — Nikitski, A., Otcherk 
vnutrennei istorii Pskova (Outline of the Internal History of Pskov), St. 
Petersburg, 1873. — Noble, E., The Russian Revolt : its causes, condition 
and prospects, Boston, 1885 ; Russia and the Russians, Boston, 1901. — 
Norman, H., All the Russias : travels and studies in contemporary European 
Russia, Finland, Siberia, New Y’ork, 1902. — Novikov, Mme. 0. K., 
Skobelev and the Slavonic Cause, London, 1883; Russia and England from 
1876 to 1880 : a protest and an appeal : with a preface by J. A. Froude, 
London, 1880. 


O’Donovan, E. , The Merv Oasis, London, 1883. — Ordega,V., Die 
Gewerbepolitik Russlands von Peter I bis Katharina H, Tiibingen, 1835. — 
Oxley, T. L., Character and Reign of Alexander II, London, 1881. 


Palmer, F. H. E., Russian Life in Town and Country, New York, 1901. — 
Parmele, M. P., A Short History of Russia. New York, 1900. — Pavlov, N. 
M., Russkava istorya ot drev-neyskikh vremyon (Russian History from the 
Earliest Times, 863-1862), Moscow, 1896-1899, 3 
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vols. — Pekarski, P. P., Nauka i literatura v Rossii pri Petrye Velikom 
(Science and Literature in Russia at the Time of Peter the Great), St. 
Petersburg, 1863, 2 vols. — Pember, A., Ivan the Terrible. London, 1895. 
— Ffuel, E. von, Der Ruckzug der Franzosen aus Russland, Berlin, 1867. 
— Pierling, P., Rome et Demetrius, Paris, 1878 ; La Sorbonne et la Russie, 
Paris, 1882 ; Un Nonce du pape en Moscovie : preliminaires de la treve de 
1582, Paris, 1884 ; La Saint-Siege, la Pologne et Moscou (1.582-1.587), 
Paris, 1885 ; Bathory et Possevino, Paris, 1887 ; Papes et Tsars (1547- 
1597), Paris, 1890 ; La Russie et I’Orient : marriage d’un Tsar au Vatican, 
Ivan III et Sophie Paleologue, Paris, 1891 ; L’ Italie et la Russie au XVI 
siecle, Paris, 1892. — Pingaud, L., Les Franyais en Russie et les Russes en 
France, Paris, 1886. — Pogodin,M. P., Izslyedo-vanya, zamyetcbanya i 


lektsii o russkoi istorii (Researches, Comments and Lectures on Russian 
History), Moscow, 1846-1857, 7 vols.; Nestor: eine historiscb-kritische 
Untersucbung iiber den Anfang der russiscben Chroniken. Ubersetzt von F. 
Loewe, (Beitrage zur Kenutniss des russischen Reicbes. vol. 10), St. 
Petersburg, 1884. — Popowski, J., The Rival Powers in Central Asia. 
London, 1893. — Porter, R. K. , Narrative of the Campaign in Russia 
During the Year 1812, London, 1814. — Possevino, A., Antonii Possevini 
missio moscovitica ex annuls litteris Societatis Jesu excerpta et 
adnotationibus illustrata curante P. Pierling, Paris, 1882. — Pozzo Di 
Borgo, Ch., Correspondence diiilomatique du comte Pozzo di Borgo, Paris, 
1891. — Pyzyrewsky, A., Der polnisch-russiscbe Krieg von 1831, Wien, 
1892-1893, 3 vols. 


Rafn, K. C, Antiquites Russes, Copenhagen, 1850-1854, 3 vols. — Ralston, 
W. R. S., The Songs of the Russian People, London, 1872 ; Russian Folk- 
tales, London, 1873 ; Early Eus.sian History, London, 1876. ‘Rambaud, La 
Russie epique, Paris, 1876; Souvorof, (con-ferances de Saint-Cyr), Paris, 
1889; Fran5Sais et Russes, Moscou et Sevastopol, Paris, 1892; L’armee du 
tsar Alexandre III, in la Revue Bleue, November 10, 1894 ; Histoire de la 
Russie, Paris, 1900 ; The Expansion of Russia : Problems of the East and of 
the Far East, New York’ 


1904. 


Alfred Nicolas Rambaud was born July 21st, 1842 at Besan(;on. Appointed 
in 1864 a teacher at the lyceum of Nancy, he advanced steadily until his 
appointment to a professorship in the university of Paris in 1882. In 1896 he 
was minister of education in the Meline cabinet. He is the author of many 
works on the history of France, and in conjunction with Lavisse he is 
editing the ” Histoire generale du IV° siecle jusqu’a nos jours.” His 
“History of Russia ” is regarded as the best of its kind that has ever been 
written by a West-European. 


Ravenstein, E. G., The Ru.ssians on the Amur ; its discovery, conquest, and 
colonisation and personal accounts of Russian travellers, London, 1801. — 
Rawlinson, H. C, England and Russia in the East ; a series of papers on the 


political and geographical condition of Central Asia, London, 1875. — 
Reinholdt, A. von, Geschichte der russiscben Litteratur von ihren Anfiingen 
bis auf die neueste Zeit, in Geschichte der Weltlitteratur in 
Einzeldarstellungen, vol. 7, Leipsic, 1886. — Reinsch, P. S., World Politics 
at the End of the Nineteenth Century, New York, 1900. — Riviere, Ch. de 
la, Catherine H et la revolution fran9ai.se, Paris, 1895. Rocca, F. de, Les 
assemblees politiques dans la Russie ancienne, Paris, 1899. — Rozhkov, N., 
Gorod i derevnia v russkoi istorii : kratki otcherk ekonomitcheskoi istorrii 
Rossii (City and village in Russian history; a rapid survey of Russian 
economical history), in “MirBozhi,” 1902 ; Obzor russkoi istorii s 
sotsiologitcheskoi totchki zryenya. Tchast pervaya ; Kievskaya Rus (A 
survey of Russian history from the sociological point of view Part first : 
Kievan Russia), in” Mir Bozhi “, 1903. — Rulhiere, C. C. de. Revolution 
de Pologne, Paris, 1862, 3 vols. 


Saraw, Chr. von. Die Feldziige Karl’s XII, Leipsic, 1881. — Schiemann, 
Th., Russland, Polen, und Livland bis im XVII. Jahrbundert, in Oncken’s 
Allgemeine Geschichte in Einzeldarstellungen, Berlin, 1886-1887, 2 vols.; 
Die Ermordung Pauls und die Thronbesteigung Nikolaus I : neue 
Materialieu veroffentlicht und eingeleitet, Berlin, 1902. — Schlozer, K. 
von, Russlands illteste Beziehungen zu Skandinavien und Konstantinopel, 
Berlin, 1847. — Schmucker, S. M., Memoirs of the Court and Reign of 
Catherine the Second, New York, 1855. 


— Schnitzler, J. H., Geheime Geschichte Russlands unter den Kaisern 
Alexander und Nikolaus, unter besonderer Berucksichtigung der Krisis von 
1825, Grimma, 1847, 2 vols., English translation, Secret History of the 
Court and Government of Russia Under the Emperors Alexander and 
Nicholas, London, 1847, 2 vols. ; L’Empire des Tsars ou point actuel de la 
science, Paris, 1856-1869, 4 vols.; La Russie en 1812, Rostopchine et 
Koutouzof, Paris, 1863; Les institutions de la Russie depuis les reformes de 
I’empereur Alexander II, Paris, 1866. 2 vols.; Geschichte des russischen 
Reicbes von der altesten Zeit bis zum Tode des Kaisers Nikolaus, Leipsic, 
1874. 


— Schuyler, E., Turkistan. Notes of a Journey in Russian Turkistan, 
Khokand, Bokhara, and Kuldja, London and New York, 1876, 2 vols. ; 


Peter the Great, London and New York, 1884, 3 vols. — Segur, P. P. Comte 
de. History of Russia and Peter the Great, London, 1829. — Semyovski, V. 
I., Gornozavodskie krestyane v vtoroi polovinye 18vo vyeka (The Peasants 
in Metallurgic Works During the Second Half of the Eighteenth Century), in 
” Russkaya Mysl,” 1900. — Sergeevitch, V. I. , Vetche i knyaz : russkoe 
gosudarstvennoe ustroistvo i upravlyenie vo vremena knyazei rurikovitchei 
(Folkmote and Prince : the Russian Political System in the Days of the 
Rurik Princes), Moscow, 1867. — Shilder, N. K. , Imperator Alexandr I 
(The Emperor Alexander I), St. Petersburg, 1897, 4 vols. ; Tsarstvovanie 
imperatora Nikolaya I 
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(The Reign of Emperor Nicholas I), St. Petersburg, 1901. — Shoemaker, M. 
M. , The Great Siberian Railway, New York, 1903. — Shpilevski, S. M. , 
Drevnie goroda i drugie bulgarsko-tatarskie pamyatniki v Kazanskoi 
gubernii (Ancient Cities and Other Bulgaro-Tatar Monuments in the 
Government of Kazan), Kazan, 1877. — Shtchebaluky, P., La regence de la 
tzarewna Sophie : episode de Phistoire de Russie, 168SJ-1689, translation 
by Prince S. (Jalitzine, Carls-rube, 1857 ; Tchtenie iz russkoi istorii 
(Readings from Russian History), Moscow, 1801, 6 vols. — Shumakr, A. 
A., Tsar-Osvoboditel (The Czar Liberator), St. Petersburg, 1901. — Skrine, 
F. H., The Expansion of Russia, 1815-1900, Cambridge, 1903. — Soloviov, 
S. M., Istorya Rossii s drevneyshikh vremyon (History of Russia from the 
Earliest Times), Moscow, 1863-1875, 29 vols. 


Sergei Mikhailovitch Soloviov was born May 17th, 1830. In 1850 he 
became a professor at the university of Moscow. In 1877 he came into 
conflict with the reactionary policy of the government toward the 
universities, and demanded and obtained his dismissal. He died October 
16th, 1879. Besides his monumental History of Russia he was the author of 
numerous monographs. The Relations Between the Russian Princes of the 
House of Rurik was of epoch-making importance in Russian historical 
literature. His History of the Fall of Poland has become the standard work 
on the subject and was translated into German (Gotha, 1865). But all his 
other works are cast into the shade by his stupendous History of Russia 


from the Earliest 2’imes, in which he proposed to himself a task excelling, 
perhaps, the power of any single human being — the presentation of the 
entire history of his country, based exclusively on original research. The 
result has, therefore, been not wholly successful, and the later volumes 
present the appearance of a mere aggregation of materials hastily arranged. 
But the material is of the finest quality and will serve as a rich quarry for all 
future historians. Soloviov’s method of presentation is calm and 
dispassionate, his style tranquil and somewhat dry, but admirably clear. 
From Kararazin to Soloviov the gulf is wide indeed, and perhaps it will be 
well to present a few of the latter’s ideas in order to show the indebtedness 
that all modern historians of Russia owe to him. Russian society, like all 
primitive society, was in its origin tribal and based on kinship. The 
introduction of Varangian rule represents the beginnings of the dissolution 
of that society and the introduction of political society, based on territory. 
But society was still in a transitional stage. The warlike followers of the 
princes were free to renounce their allegiance to one master and to choose 
another in his stead, and the principle of kinship was still dominant within 
the house of Rurik itself, thus counteracting the separatist tendencies of the 
appanages. It was the colonisation of the north and east and the removal of 
the center of Russian life to the Volga, that first makes possible, as well as 
necessary, the centralisation of power : for the colonists settle on land that 
belongs to the prince and in cities founded by him, while the colonists 
themselves come from different parts of Russia and are unconnected by the 
bond of kinship. In the struggle that follows between the prince and the 
refractory, unsubmissive elements — whether of the common people or of 
the noble followers — the prince is victorious and the irreconcileables flee 
to the forests of the north or to the steppes of the south. Thus we have the 
origin of the robber bands, and of the Cossacks — another name for the 
same thing. But the removal of the centre to the Volga also implies the 
estrangement of Russia from European influences, and the Tatar rule plays 
in this only a subordinate and external part. The grand princes of Moscow 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are thus seen to be the continuators 
of the policy of the grand princes of Suzdal in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, while the episode of the period of confusion represents an 
abortive attempt at the establishment of a milder rule by the Cossacks. Ivan 
III and Ivan IV, in their struggle with the foreigner, begin to appreciate the 
superior potency of European civilisation, and are the precursors of Peter 


the Great. But the new tendencies work with unceasing force during the 
intervening period, and those who resist the new tendencies become the 
nonconformists or Raskolniki (Old Ritualists). This tendency finds its 
parallel in Western Europe, where the task had been accomplished two 
centuries earlier; but not so the effort to reach the sea, which is a peculiar 
Russian phenomenon. Soloviov’s work reaches down to 1774. 


Sorel, A., Histoire du traite de Paris, Paris, 1873 ; La question d’Orient an 
XVIII. siecle, Paris, 1889. — Stepniak, S. (pseudonym of Kravtchinski, S. 
M.), Underground Russia, New York, 1883 ; Russia under the Tsars. 
Rendered into English by W. Westall, New York, 1885 ; King Log and King 
Stork, a Study of Modern Russia, London, 1896. 


Stepniak, whose real name was Sergius Mikhailovitch Kravtchinski, was 
born in South Russia, in 1853, of a noble family. When he left school he 
became an officer in the artillery, but his sympathy with the peasants soon 
led him into the revolutionary agitation, and he be-came identified with the 
terrorist party. In 1880 he was obliged to leave Russia, and after a few 
years’ stay in Switzerland and Italy he came to London, where he lived 
until 189.5, when he was killed by a railway engine at a level crossing at 
Bedford Park, Chiswick. He was the author of numerous works on 
contemporary Russia, dealing chiefly with the revolutionary agitation and 
the condition of the peasantry. 


Strahl, P, and E. Herrmann, Geschichte des russischen Staates, Hamburg, 
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A CHEONOLOGICAL SUMMAEY OF THE HISTORY OF 


EUSSIA 


862 The Varangian chieftains Rurik, Sineus, and Truvor settle at Ladoga, 
Bielo-ozero 


and Izborsk. This date is purely conventional. 865 Askold and Dir, two 
Varangian chieftains who had settled at Kiev, lead an unsuccessful 
expedition against Constantinople. 879 Rurik dies, leaving the regency of 
the principality and the guardianship of his son 


Igor to Oleg, 882 Oleg takes possession of Kiev after killing Askold and 
Dir, and makes that city 


his capital. 907 Oleg leads an expedition consisting of eighty thousand men 
and two thousand boats 


against Constantinople. A treaty of peace and commerce is concluded. 911 
Oleg renews the treaty with the emperor of Constantinople securing 
valuable trading 


privileges for the Russians. 913 Oleg dies, and is succeeded by Igor. 941 
Igor leads an expedition against Constantinople. His ships are destroyed by 
the 


Greek fire, and with great difficulty he brings his troops back to Kiev. 


944 Igor leads a second expedition against Constantinople. The Byzantines 
rid themselves of the barbarians by renewing the treaty that had been made 
with Oleg and also paying a ransom. The treaty is given in full by Nestor. 
Of the fifty names attached to it three are Slavonic and the rest Norse, 
which shows that the two races, the conquerors and the conquered, are 
beginning to be fused. 


945 Igor is killed by the Drevlians, a Slavonic tribe. His wife Olga assumes 
the regency 


during the minority of his son Sviatoslav. 


955 Olga embraces Greek Christianity. Her subjects, however, remain on 
the whole pagans. 


964 Sviatoslav assumes the rule. He is the first of the Varangians to bear a 
Slavonic name. 


968 Sviatoslav, in the pay of the Byzantine emperor Nicephoros, leads an 
army of 60,000 men against the Bulgarians of the Danube. 


970 Sviatoslav, after dividing the country among his three sons, again 
marches to Bulgaria, this time on his own account. 


972 Sviatoslav is defeated at Silistria and compelled to evacuate the Balkan 
peninsula. 


973 On his retreat, S'iato3lav is surprised and killed by the Petchenegs of 
the Dnieper. 977 Rout of Oleg by laropolk and his death. 


980 Vladimir, after killing laropolk, becomes sole ruler. 


988 Vladimir is baptized and makes Greek Christianity the state religion. 
On the day 


of his baptism he marries a daughter of the Byzantine emperor Romanos II. 
1015 Vladimir dies and the country is divided among his eight sons and a 
nephew. 1019 laroslav, prince of Novgorod and the youngest son of 
Vladimir, finally becomes 


grand prince, and removes his capital to Kiev. 1054 laroslav dies. The 
country is divided among his five sons, one of whom, Iziaslav, is recognised 
as grand prince of Kiev. The custom, first introduced by Sviatoslav of 
breaking up the eountry into appanages, has now reached its full fruition. 
Russia has become an extremely loose federation of principalities. The 
central 
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Phcenician Teeracotta Chariot 


Ph<enician Bottle in Fokm of a Gourd 


CHAPTER VII. PHCENICIAN COMMERCE 


At all stages of its history Phoenicia was essentially a manufacturing and 
commercial rather than a warlike nation. Nevertheless, it took a more or 
less prominent part in the combats of the great nations for many centuries. 
There was only one period, namely, during the reign of Hiram, the 
contemporary of David and Solomon, about 950 B.C., when Phoenicia 
could asjnre to anything like first rank among the nations. It was at most a 
community of scattered cities, each generally independent of the others, 
rather than a nation in the narrower sense. Nevertheless, such is the vitality 
of a nation whose prosperity is based on the pursuits of peace, that 
Phoenicia continued to hold a respectable place among the powers of the 
earth, for a longer period than almost any other of the minor nations of 
antiquity. Thus we find it reviving again and again, after being subjected by 
the foreign conquerors, until finally, even so late as 332 B.C., it was able to 
afford most powerful opposition to Alexander, and throughout this period, 
for at least a thousand years, the navy of the Phcenicians was celebrated as 
being, for the most of the time, a type of excellence, and the Phoenicians for 
this reason were coveted as allies, or hired as mercenaries by such great 
contending powers as the Greeks and the Persians. All in all, 
notwithstanding the comparatively minor place which is always assigned to 
the Phamicians, in comparison with such great conquering powers as Egypt 
and Babylonia, there are many reasons for feeling that the great 
manufacturers and traders of antiquity were among the most admirable of 
the peoples whose history has been preserved. 
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authority has been reduced to a nullity, and the period is filled with wars 
among the petty princes. This, of course, weakened the power of Russia for 
resisting foreign invaders, and made it an easy prey to the eastern nomadic 
tribes, from the Polovtsi to the Tatars. The chief events during this period 
are the foundation of Moscow (1147), the rise of Suzdal in Vladimir, and 
the pillaging of Kiev (1169) by Prince Andrew Bogoliubski of Suzdal. The 
hegemony of Kiev comes to an end for all time. The principal figures 
during this period are those of Vladimir II, surnamed Monomakh (1113- 
1125), and of Andrew Bogoliubski (1157-1175), who strove to re-establish 
some sort of unity and was assassinated by his nobles. 


1068 The people of Kiev liberate Vseslav and make him grand prince. 
1069 Iziaslav is restored by Boleslaw the Bold of Poland. 


1073 Iziaslav is again expelled from Kiev by his brothers Sviatoslav and 
Vsevolod. Svla-toslav becomes grand prince. 


1076 Death of Sviatoslav. He is succeeded by Vsevolod. 

1077 Iziaslav is again restored to the grand princedom. 

1078 Iziaslav dies and is succeeded by Vsevolod. 

1084 Failure of Vsevolod’s attempt to conquer Tmoutorakan (Tmutarakan). 


1093 Death of Vsevolod and accession of Sviatopolk, the second son of 
Iziaslav. The 


Polovtsi defeat the Russians in the battle of Tripole. 1097 The congress of 
princes at Lubetz. 1100 The congress of princes at Uvetitchi. 1111 Defeat of 
the Polovtsi on the Sula. 


1113 Death of Sviatopolk and accession of Vladimir Monomakh. 1125 
Death of Monomakh. 


1147 Legendary date for the foundation of Moscow. 1157 Andrew 
Bogoliubski becomes prince of Suzdal. 1169 Kiev is captured and 
plundered by Andrew Bogoliubski. 1175 Andrew Bogoliubski is 
assassinated. 


1221 Nijni-Novgorod is founded by luri, grand prince of Suzdal. 1223 First 
invasion of Russia by the Mongols under Jenghiz Khan. The Russians are 


defeated on the banks of the Kalka, near where it flows into the Sea of 
Azov and 


adjoining the present site of the town of Mariupol. 1237-38 The Mongols, 
under Jenghiz Khan’s grandson, Batu, invade northern Russia, burn 


Moscow, defeat twice the army of Suzdal (at Kolomna on the Oku and on 
the Sit), 


and plunder Riazan, Suzdal, laroslavl, and Tver. But Novgorod is spared. 
1239-40 The Mongols ravage southern Russia, burn Tchernigov and Kiev, 
and extend their 


conquests as far west as Volhinia and Galicia. AH Russia is now under the 
yoke 


of the Mongols, except the territory of Novgorod. 1240 Alexander, prince 
of Novgorod, defeats the Swedes on the Neva; whence his surname 


Nevski. 1242 Batu establishes the Golden Horde of Kiptchak, with Sarai, 
on one of the mouths of 


the Volga, as its capital. It constituted one of the five divisions of the great 
empire 


of Jenghiz Khan. 1245 Alexander Nevski defeats the German Sword- 
bearing Knights on Lake Peipus, in the 


” battle of the ice.” 1260 Novgorod submits to the Mongols and consents to 
pay tribute. 1263 Death of Alexander Nevski. 1303 Death of Daniel 
Alexandrovitch, founder of the Moscow dynasty. 


1320 Prince Michael of Tver is executed by order of the khan. 


1321 Vladimir in Volhinia is conquered by the Lithuanians. Kiev and all 
west Russia soon 


become Lithuanian. 1404 Smolensk is annexed to Lithuania. A son of 
Alexander Nevski, named Daniel, was the founder of the principality of 
Moscow, to which he added the cities of Kolomna and Pereiaslavl. He was 
succeeded by his son luri Danilovitch (1303-1325), who annexed Mozhaisk. 
In 1313 he marries a sister of LIsbek Khan. In 1320 he is appointed grand 
prince in place of his murdered rival, Michael of Tver. luri is the initiator of 
the Muscovite policy to dominate Russia with the aid of the Tatars, for 
whom the Muscovite princes henceforth act as tax collectors. In 1325 he 
was assassinated by Dmitri, son of Michael of Tver, and Alexander, 
Michael’s second son is appointed grand prince. But the grand princedom 
soon reverts to Moscow, and Alexander is executed in 1329. luri is 
succeeded by his brother Ivan Kalita (1328-1340), who receives from 
Usbek Khan Vladimir and Novgorod together with the grand princedom, 
and who also adds Tver to his dominions. He assures the pre-eminence of 
Moscow in the Russian church by inducing the metropolitan to reside there, 
thereby also securing the alliance of the all-powerful church in the 
realisation of his political schemes. Simeon the Proud, son of Kalita (1340- 
1353), Ivan II, (1353-1359), brother of Simeon, and Dmitri Donskoi (1359- 
1389), son of Ivan II, continue the policy of dominating Russia with the aid 
of the Tatars, 
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whom they conciliate with Russian gold, while they gain the support of the 
nobles by enhancing their power at the expense of the princes of appanages. 
Towards the end of his reign Dmitri feels himself strong enough to resist the 
Tatars, whom he defeats in the battle of Kulikovo (1380); but two years 
later the Mongol general, Toktamish, invades Russia, burns Moscow and 
puts to death a {;reat number of the inhabitants. Dmitri was succeeded by 
his son Vasili (1389-1425). On the death of the latter, first his brother, and 
then his brother’s son, laid claim to the succession; but the direct lineal 


succession triumphed twice in the person of Vasili’s son, known as Vasili 
tho Blind (1425-14G2). 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
1407 The river Ugra is made the boundary between Moscow and Lithuania. 


1408 Invasion of Moscow by the Tatars, who burn many towns and 
villages, but fail to 


capture the Kremlin. 1412 Vasili Dmitrievitch goes to the Horde, pays 
tribute, and the khan confirms to him 


the grand princedom. 1435 Vasili Vasilievitch blinds his cousin Vasili 
Kossoi. 1446 Vasili Vasilievitch is blinded by Dmitri Shemiaka of Galicia. 
1448 The archbishop Jonas is elected metropolitan by an assembly of the 
Russian bishop.% 


without regard to the patriarch of Constantinople. 1453 Dmitri Shemiaka is 
poisoned. 


1462 Ivan IH, son of Vasili ascends the throne. He assumes the title 
gossudar (lord, 


autocrat), and is regarded as the founder of autocracy. 
1463 The princes of laroslav cede their domain to Moscow. 


1464 Ivan gives the hand of his sister to Vasili, prince of Riazan, thus 
making sure of 


the approximate annexation of that appanage. 
1469 The khanate of Kazan becomes a dependency of Moscow. 


1472 Ivan conquers Perm. Marries the Byzantine princess Sophia, niece of 
the last emperor of Constantinople, Oonstantine Palaeologus. Assumes the 
title of czar and adopts the two-headed eagle as the symbol of his authority. 
In consequence of this marriage many Greeks come to Moscow, bringing 
with them Byzantine culture. 


1474 The princes of Rostov sell their domain to Moscow. 


1478 The republic of Novgorod is annexed. The principal citizens are 
brought prisoners to 


Moscow, their property is confiscated, the possessions of the clergy serve to 
endow the boyar followers of Ivan. Ahmed, khan of the Golden Horde, 
sends ambassadors demanding homage. Ivan puts the envoys to death, 
except one, who was to take back the news to his master. The reply of 
Ahmed to this outrage is a declaration of war. 


1479 Ivan issues Sudebnik, or Books of Laws, second Russian code after 
the Russkaia 


Pravda of laroslav. A comparison of two codes shows how much the 
Russian character was lowered by Mongol domination; it is in the reign of 
Ivan that we first hear of the use of the knout. 


1480 The Mongols invade Russia. The two armies meet on the banks of the 
Oka and 


flee from each other in mutual fear. On his retreat Ahmed is killed and his 
army is 


annihilated by the Nogai Tatars. 1482 Cannon is used for first time at the 
siege of Fellin in Livonia. It was founded by 


the architect and engineer Aristotle Fioraventi of Bologna, the builder of the 


Kremlin. 1485 The principality of Tver is annexed to Moscow. 1485 The 
last prince of Vereya leaves his domains by will to Ivan. 1489 Viatka, a 
daughter of the city of Novgorod and Pskov, and like them a republic, is 


annexed. 1489 Poppel comes to Moscow as the first German ambassador. 
1491 Mines of Petchora discovered. For first time silver and copper money 
is coined 


at Moscow from produce of Russian mines. 1492-1503 A large part of 
Little Russia is reconquered from Lithuanians. 


1494 Alexander of Lithuania marries Ivan’s daughter Helen. 


1495 Ivan, considering himself to have been insulted by a Hanseatic city, 
orders all merchants of all the cities of that union at Novgorod to be put in 
chains and their property confiscated. This marks the end of Novgorod’s 
commercial greatness. 1499 The princes of Tchernigov and Novgorod- 
Seversk come over to Moscow. 
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THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


1501 Russians routed in the battle of the Siritza, near Izborsk, by the grand- 
master of the Teutonic order, Hermann von Plettenberg. 


1503 A treaty is concluded with Lithuania. Moscow retains all her 
conquests, and Ivan is granted the title of sovereign of all Russia. 


1505 Death of Ivan. Vasili, second son of Ivan, succeeds him. 


1508 The Russian army is defeated by the revolted people of Kazan. The 
victors unite with the Tatars of the Crimea, invade Russia and carry their 
ravages up to the gates of Moscow. Vasili pays a large ransom for the safety 
of his capital, and signs a treaty by which he engages to become tributary to 
the khan. Thirty thousand prisoners are carried off by the invaders, and sold 
at Kaffa to the Turks. 


1510 Pskov, last Slavonic republic, annexed. 


1514 Smolensk is taken from the Lithuanians after being held by them for 
110 years. But in the same year the Lithuanians defeat the Russian force at 
Orsha, on left bank of the Dnieper. Thirty thousand Russians are said to 
have fallen in battle. 


1521 Riazan and Novgorod-Seversk, the last independent principalities, are 
annexed. Crimean Tatars devastate the country. 


1523 A second expedition against Kazan, consisting of 150,000 men, fails 
of its object; one of its two divisions is almost annihilated. 


1530 Third expedition against Kazan. The city is surprised by night and 
60,000 inhabitants are massacred. But the Russian commander, bribed, it is 
said, by the remaining Kazanians, enters into a treaty of peace with them. 


1533 Vasili dies. Regency of his wife, Helena Glinska, 1533-37. Supremacy 
of the Shuiski, 1537-43. Ivan is under the influence of the Glinski till 1547, 
when they were torn in pieces by the infuriated Moscow populace. Such 
was the youth of Ivan the Terrible. 


1547 Ivan is crowned and takes the title of Czar. 
1550 The Sudebnik of his grandfather Ivan III is revised. 


1551 The Stoglav, or Book of the Hundred Chapters, by which the affairs of 
the church 


were regulated, is issued. 
1552 Kazan, which had freed itself during his father’s reign, is annexed. 


1553 Chancellor arrives at Archangel and proceeds to Moscow. The English 
secure great 


trading privileges and establish factories in the country. 


1556 Astrakhan is annexed. The power of the Mongols is now almost 
completely broken. 


1558 Treaty with Elizabeth of England. A Russian army invades Livonia 
and takes several towns. The Teutonic Order thereupon makes an alliance 
with Poland. 


1564 Ivan, with a few personal friends, retires to Alexandrovskoe, near 
Moscow, and does not return until after repeated supplications by his 
nobles. A printing press established at Moscow. 


1571 The Mongols of Crimea invade Russia, burn Moscow, drag 100,000 
Russians into slavery. Next year they make another raid, but are defeated. 


1580 Conquest of Siberia by the Cossack lermak as far as the Irtish river. 
1581 Ivan kills his eldest son in a fit of fury. 


1582 Peace of Sapolye. Ivan is forced to surrender to Stephen Bathori 
(Battori) king 


of Poland all his conquests in Livonia. The attempt to open for Russia a 
passage 


in the Baltic fails for the present. 1584 Death of Ivan. Feodor, his weak- 
minded son, succeeds Ivan. Boris Godunov, Feodor’s brother-in-law, is the 
real ruler. 1587 A company of Parisian merchants obtains trading 
privileges. 


1590 War with Sweden. 


1591 Dmitri, the younger brother of Feodor (Ivan’s son by his seventh 
wife), and the 


only obstacle to Godunov’s ambition, dies at Uglitch. The khan of Crimea 
makes one of his periodical raids against Moscow, but is repulsed with great 
slaughter. 


1592 Godunov issues a ukase (edict) binding the peasant to the soil, thus 
reducing him 


to unmitigated serfdom. As a result, peasants emigrate in large numbers to 
the Cossacks in order to preserve their freedom. 


1597 An edict is issued prescribing the most vigorous measures for the 
recovery of fugitive serfs. 


1598 Death of Feodor, last of the Ruriks. Boris Godunov is elected to 
succeed him, first 


by the Council of Boyars (douma) and then by a General Assembly (Sobor). 


The accounts of wars and conquests must necessarily always hold a 
foremost place in the records of the historian, at least in our day, but one 
should not hesitate to give a due measure of praise to a nation whose ideal 
was not self-aggrandisement through the destruction of other nations, but 
the building up of power through the far more useful channels of 
manufacture and commerce. Where other nations destroyed, the 
Phoenicians constructed. They took no high rank as inventors pure and 
simple, but they were acceptors of the inventions of other peoples, and as an 
educating influence they have no peers among the oriental nations. And this 
is true simply because tlie Phcenicians were the great progressive and 
commercial people of antiquity, a 
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THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
1601 A terrible famine, accompanied bj’ pestilence, devastates Russia. 


Boris causes immense quantities of provisions to be distributed in Moscow, 
whither multitudes 
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flock from all the provinces. Five hundred thousand are said to have 
perished in Moscow alone, which had become a city of cannibals. 


1604 Dmitri the Impostor invades Russia and is victorious on the Desna. 


1605 Dmitri is defeated on the plain of Dobrinitchi, not far from Ord. 
Godunov dies. 


His son Peodor is proclaimed his successor. Basmanov, commander of the 
army, proclaims Dmitri. Feodor and his mother are strangled and Dmitri 


enters Moscow. 


1606 A rebellion breaks out under Vasili Shuiski. Dmitri is killed. Shuishi is 
proclaimed 


emperor. 


1608 A second false Dmrtri defeats Shuiski’s army near Volkhov, but fails 
in an attack on 


the Troitsa monastery, near Moscow. He is murdered by one of his 
followers in 


1610. 


1609 The Poles invade Russia and lay siege to Smolensk. 


1610 Shuiski is defeated at Klushino and Wladislaw, son of the Polish king, 
is crowned 


CZar. 
1611 Revolt of the patriots led by Minin and Prince Pojarski. 
1612 The Poles are driven out of Moscow. 

1613 Michael Romanov is chosen czar. 


1617 Wladislaw appears with an army under the walls of Moscow, but is 
repulsed. The 


Treaty of Stolbovna is brought about by the mediation of England and 
Holland: the Russians give up Kexholm, Karelia and Ingria to Sweden, and 
receive in return Novgorod, which was lost during the Troublous Period. 


1618 Wladislaw consents to abandon his claim to the Russian throne, the 
Czar gives up 


his claims to Livonia, Tchernigov and Smolensk, and an armistice is 
concluded for fourteen years. 


1619 Philarete, the father of Czar Michael, oomes back from the Polish 
captivity, is elected 


patriarch, and becomes his son’s associate in the government of the country. 
1627 The Cossacks of the Don conquer Azov, which they offer to the czar. 
After convoking a sobor, which shows little enthusiasm for the enterprise, 
the czar orders the Cossacks to evacuate it. 


1633 War with Lithuania. 


1634 Peace of Polianovka: the czar surrenders all claims to Livonia and all 
the country 


that once belonged to the Order, as well as to Smolensk, Tchernigov and 
Seversk. The Polish king abandons his claim to the Russian throne. 


1645 Death of Michael. He is succeeded by Alexis. 


1648 Revolt at Moscow against misgovernment of the czar’s favorites, 
particularly Morosov, and depreciation of the coinage. This revolt led to a 
new codification of the laws (the Ulozhenie), which was based on tlie 
preceding codes of Ivan III and IV, and was sanctioned by a sobor convoked 
at Moscow. A new police institution, the ” chamber of secret affairs,” is 
created for the prevention and suppression of popular uprisings. The 
Cossacks of the Ukraine revolt from Poland under the leadership of Bogdan 
Chmielnicki. 


1649-50 Khabarov occupies the course of the Amur. 
1654 The Ukraine becomes a Russian protectorate. War with Poland. 


1655 Outbreak of war between Sweden and Poland. The Russians occupy 
Vilna and 


join the Swedes in their march upon Warsaw. 


1656 Truce with Poland. The Russian arms are turned against Sweden. At 
first they 


were successful, and Narva, Dorpat and other places in Esthonia were 
taken, Livonia was conquered, but Riga was besieged in vain, and after 
many losses all the conquests are restored. 


1655-56 The patriarch Nicon calls two councils of the church for the 
purpose of revising the Bible and service-books. In consequence of this 
change a great schism takes place in the Russian church. The adherents of 
the old books are known as Raskolniki, and are to this day subjects of 
persecution. 


1667 Peace of Andrussov with Poland: Little Russia east of the Dnieper, 
including Smolensk, Kiev, Seversk, Vitebsk, and Polotsk are acquired by 
Russia. Thus the territory which had been taken by the Lithuanians and 
annexed to Poland by Treaty of Lublin (1569) became Russian again. 


1670 Rebellion of Stenka Kazin. He takes Tzaritzin, Astrakhan, Saratov, 
Samara, Nijni-Novgorod, Tambov, and Penza. 


1671 Stenka Radzin is defeated near Simbirsk and executed at Moscow. 


1676 Death of Alexis. He is succeeded by hi; eldest son, Feodor. During his 
reign the books of pedigrees (razvtaduie Knigi), which determines the rank 
of each family and the office to which it was entitled (mestnichestvo), were 
destroyed. 1682 Death of Feodor. After a sanguinary outbreak of the 
Strelitz, which lasted three days, Ivan and Peter were declared joint 
sovereigns, and their sister Sophia was to act as regent during their 
minority. 1689 Treaty of Nertchinsk: the fertile region of the Amur, 
conquered by a handful of Cossacks, is restored to the Chinese, and the 
fortress Albazin is rased. H. W. — VOL. ZYU. 2n 
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1696 Peter takes from the Turks the fort of Azov, situated at the mouth of 
the Don, and converts it into a naval port. In its vicinity he commences the 
building of the new town of Taganrog. 


1697-98 Peter makes his first journey through Europe. 


1698 The Strelitz break out into open revolt, which is suppressed with great 
bloodshed. 


Their corps is dissolved. 
1699 Peter forms a coalition with Poland and Denmark against Sweden. 


1700 Beginning of the Northern War. The Russian forces sustain a severe 
defeat at 


Narva. The beginning of the new Russian year is changed from the first of 
September to the first of January. 
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1703 Peter begins the building of St. Petersburg. 

1706 The Cossacks of the Don revolt. 

1707 The secret marriage of Peter with Catherine takes place. 


1709 Mazeppa, hetman of the Little-Russian Cossacks revolts. Battle of 
Pultowa. 


1710 Turkey declares war against Russia. 


1711 The old supreme council of boyars {douma) is replaced by the senate, 
into which 


merit and service might obtain admission independently of noble origin. By 
the terms of the Treaty of the Pruth Peter surrenders to the Turks his 
artillery, gives back Azov, and undertakes to rase Taganrog. 1714 The 
Russians gain over the Swedes the important naval victory of Aland or 
Hankiil. Peter becomes master of Finland. 


1717 Peter makes a second tour through Europe. A general police, modelled 
on that of 


France, is instituted. 


1718 Peter’s eldest son, Alexis, is executed. The old prikaz is replaced by 
colleges for foreign affairs, finance, justice, and commerce. 


1719 The Russians ravage Sweden almost up to the gates of Stockholm. 


1720 The Russians renew their devastation of Sweden, notwithstanding the 
presence of 


an English fleet. 


1721 Treaty of Nystad with Sweden: Peter is left master of Livonia, 
Esthonia, Ingria, 


and the districts of Viborg and Kexholm in Finland. Peter promulgates an 
ukase (afterwards abrogated by Paul) that the sovereign has the right of 
naming his successor. The Patriarchate is abolished and its income united to 
the public revenue. In its place the holy synod is established for the 
supreme direction of church affairs. 


1722 The tchhi is established: whoever enters the service of that state 
becomes a gentleman. The exporting of merchandise through Archangel is 
prohibited in favor of 


St. Petersburg. 1722-24 War with Persia. The provinces of Ghilan, 
Mazandaran, and Astrabad (Astarabath) are annexed to Russia. 1725 Death 
of Peter. He is succeeded by his second wife, Catherine 1726-27 The St. 
Petersburg Academy of Science founded. 1727 Death of Catherine. She is 
succeeded by Peter II, son of Alexis. Menshikov, who 


was the real ruler of Russia under Catherine, is banished to Siberia. 1730 
Death of Peter II. Anna, daughter of Ivan, the brother of Peter the Great, is 
chosen 


his successor after submitting to the terms dictated by the great nobles — 
terms 


intended to convert the government into an oligarchy. 1733-35 War of the 
Polish Succession: Russia intervenes on behalf of the elector of 


Saxony, Augustine III, and defeats the French attempt to replace Stanislaus 


Leszfzynski on the throne of Poland. 1735 Russia surrenders her Persian 
possessions in return for extensive trading privileges 


to Russian merchants. 1735-39 War with Turkey, in conjunction with 
Austria. The Russians conquer Otchakov 


at the mouth of the Dnieper and the important fortress of Khotin on the 
same river. 


But at the peace of Belgrade, hastily concluded by the Austrians, they retain 
only 


AZOV. 


1740 Death of Anna. Ivan VI, her grand-nephew, succeeds her, with Biron, 
duke of Courland, as regent during ‘lis minority. 


1741 A coup d’etat, led by Field-m-irshal Munich deposed Biron and raises 
Princess 


Anna, mother of Ivan, to th regency. But Munich is the real ruler. A palace 
revolution deposes Ivan, sends Miinich to Siberia, and raises to the throne 
Elizabeth, a daughter of Pe!,er the Grea*^ by Catherine. Sweden, urged on 
by France, declares war. The Swedes are defeated at Vilmanstrand. 


1742 Seventeen thousand Swedes surrender at Helsingfors. The Armenian 
churches in 


both capitals are suppressed by order of the holy synod. 
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1743 Treaty of Abo with Sweden; Russia acquires the southern part of 
Finland as far as 


the river Kymmenc. 1753 The custom-houses of the interior, as well as 
many toll duties, are suppressed. 


1755 The first Russian university is founded at Moscow. 


1756 The first Russian public theatre is established at St. Petersburg. Three 
years later 


another theatre is established at Moscow. 


1757 The Russians under Apraxin defeat at Jiigerndorf the Prussians under 
Lewald. 


1758 The Russians under Fermor are defeated by Frederick the Great at 
Zorndorf. The 


Academy of Fine Arts is established at St. Petersburg. 
1759 Saltikov defeats Frederick at Kunersdorf. 
1760 The Russians phindcr Berlin. 


1762 Death of Elizabeth. She is succeeded by her nephew, Peter III, son of 
her sister Anna. He makes peace with Frederick, restores to him cast 
Prussia, which was entirely in the hands of the Russians, and orders his 
army to aid Frederick against the Austrians. Peter issues an ukase freeing 
the nobility from the obligation of entering upon some state employment; is 
assassinated and is succeeded by his wife, Catherine. Catherine recalls the 
Russian armies from Prussia. 


1764 Assassination of Prince Ivan. Resumption of the ecclesiastical lands 
with their one’ million serfs by the state. 


1766-68 A great sobor is convened, first at Moscow and then at St. 
Petersburg, for the compilation of a new code. It fails of its object. 


1767 An ukaze forbids serfs to bring complaints against their masters, who 
were authorised to send them at will to Siberia or to force them into the 
army. 1767-74 War with Turkey. 


1768 Massacre of Jews at Uman, in the Government of Kiev, under the 
leadership of the 


Cossack Gonta. 


1769 The Russians under Galitzin take Khotin. 


1770 Rumiantzev is victorious over the Tatars on the banks of the Larga 
and over the 


grand vizir at Kagul. Three hundred thousand Kalmucks, with their wives 
and children, their cattle and their tents, (lee from Russia to China. 


1771 Conquest of the Crimea by Dolgoruki. Annihilation of the Turkish 
fleet at Tchesme. 


1772 The Congress of Fokshani fails to bring about peace and the war is 
renewed. First 


division of Poland. Russia acquires White Russia, including Polotsk, 
Vitebsk, Orsha, Mohilev, Mstislavl, Gomel. 1773-74 Pugatchev’s revolt. 


1774 Peace of Kutchuk-Kainardji: the sultan acknowledges the 
independence of the 


Tatars of the Crimea, the Bug and the Kuban, and cedes to Russia Azov on 
the Don. Kinburn at the mouth of the Dnieper, and all the fortified places of 
the Crimea. 


1775 The Zaparog military republic of the Cossacks is dissolved. The 
empire is reor— 


ganized. Instead of fifteen provinces there are created fifty governments 
subdivided into districts. 


1783 Formal annexation of the Crimea and the country of the Kuban. 
1787-92 Second war with Turkey in conjunction with Austria. 


1788-89 War with Sweden. The Peace of Varela restores the status quo ante 
helium. 


1788 The storming of Otchakov by Potemkin, accompanied by an 
indiscrimate massacre. 


1789 Suvarov wins the battles of Fokshani and Rimnik. Potemkin takes 
Bender. 


1790 Suvarov takes Ismail. The Austrians sign the Peace of Sistova, but the 
Russians 


continue the war. Repnin defeats the grand vizir at Matchin. 


1792 Treaty of Jassy. The Russians retain only Otchakov and the seaboard 
between 


the Bug and the Dniester. 


1793 Second division of Poland. Russia obtains an enormous extension of 
territory in 


Lithuania and absorbs the rest of Volhinia, Podolia, and Ukraine. 


1794 Kosciuszko is defeated by Fersen at Maciejowice and Suvarov storms 
Praga, a suburb 


of Warsaw. 


1795 Third division of Poland. Russia obtains the rest of Lithuania, besides 
other territories which at one time had been Russian, while Poland proper is 
divided between Austria and Prussia. The former power also obtains Galicia 
or Red Russia. Courland is annexed by Russia. Its last duke, Peter Biron, 
voluntarily renounces it in return for a yearly revenue. 


1796 Death of Catherine. Accession of her son Paul. 


1798 Paul promulgates the line of succession according to primogeniture, 
with precedence 


in the male line. Russia joins the second coalition against France, with 
England, Austria, Naples and Turkey. 


1799 Suvarov defeats Moreau on the Adda, Macdonald on the Trebbia, and 
Joubert at Novi. 


SEA TRADE 


It requires no great sagacity to develop the causes by which the Phoenicians 
became a commercial and seafaring people. Tliey were in a manner 
constrained to it by their situation ; for the commodities of interior Asia 
becoming accumulated in vast quantities upon their coasts, seemed to 
demand a further transport. It would, nevertheless, be an error to assume 
this as the first and only impulse to their navigation, which most likely had 
the same origin here that it generally had among commercial nations; it 
sprung from piracy. The seeming advantages which this affords are too near 
and too striking to be overlooked by uncivilised nations ; while the benefits 
to be derived from a peaceable and regular commerce are too distant to 
come at first within the scope of their ideas. It was thus that the piratical 
excursions of the Normans gave the first impulse to the navigation of the 
western countries of Europe. But among nations who are not, like the 
African nest of pirates, held back by despotism and other unfavourable 
circumstances, good gradually grows out from this original evil. A trifling 
advance, too, in civilisation soon teaches mankind how greatly the benefits 
of trade surpass those of plunder ; and as the latter diminishes, the former 
increases. 


This is exactly the state in which the navigation of the Phoenicians is first 
presented to our notice, in the time of Homer — the earliest period at which 
we catch an authentic glance at it from any definite accounts. 


The Phoenicians at this period visited the Greek islands and the coasts of 
the continents as robbers, or merchants, according as circumstances offered. 
They came with trinkets, beads, and baubles, which they sold at a high price 
to the inexperienced and unwary Greeks ; and they thus gained 
opportunities of kidna/jping their boys and girls, whom they turned to good 
account in the Asiatic slave markets, or who were redeemed at heavy 
ransoms by their parents and countrymen. A most faithful and lively picture 
of the state of society in these respects is drawn by the Greek bard himself, 
in the narrative which he makes Eumteus relate of his birth and early 
adventures. 


Korsakov is defeated by Massena at Zurich, and Suvarov is forced to make 
his memorable retreat across the Alps. 


1800 Reconciliation with France, chiefly owing to the English occupation 
of Malta. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


1801 Assassination of Paul. His son Alexander succeeds him. The new 
emperor concludes 


treaties of peace with England, France, and Spain. Georgia, or Grusia, is 
formally annexed, and a war with Persia follows in consequence. 


1802 Eight ministries are established in place of the colleges founded hy 
Peter the Great. 


1804 The Persians are defeated at Etehmiadzin. 


1805 Alexander joins the third coalition with Austria and England. Battle of 
Austerlitz. 


1806 Conquest of the Persian province of Shirvan, and the taking of 
Derbent. 


1800 War with Turkey. Alexander joins fourth coalition, of which Prussia is 
also a mem-ber. Battles of Pultusk and Golymin. 


1807 Battles of Eylau and Friedland. Peace of Tilsit. Russia acquires 
Bielostok, a part 


of Prussian Poland. 
1808 War with Sweden. Finland is overrun by a Russian army. 


1809 By the Treaty of Fredrikshamn Sweden surrenders Finland. The Finns 
are allowed 


complete autonomy, the czar being its grand duke. War with Turkey. The 
Russians are defeated at Silistria. 


1810 Tlie Russians are victorious over the Turks at Batyen on the Danube. 


1811 The Russians are victorious at Rustchuk. Twenty thousand Turks 
surrender at 


Giurgevo. , 


1812 By the Treaty of Bukharest Russia acquires Bessarabia and a large 
part of Moldavia, 


with the fortresses of Khotin and Bender. The Pruth becomes its boundary. 
The district of Viborg, which was acquired from Sweden in 1744, is added 
to Finland. Count Speranski, leader of the liberal party, is dismissed. Later 
he was exiled to Peru. Invasion of Russia by Napoleon. Battles of Smolensk 
and Borodino. Fir-ing of Moscow. Napoleon orders a retreat (October 18). 
Battle of Malojaros-lavetz compels Napoleon to retreat by his old route. 
The Beresina crossed (November 26th-29th). 


1813 By the Treaty of Kalish Alexander engages not to lay down his arms 
until Prussia 


had recovered all its lost territories. The Russians and Prussians are 
defeated at Liitzen and Bautzen. The allies are repulsed before Dresden. 
Battle of Leipsie. Peace of Gulistan with Persia. Russia obtains Baku and 
the western shore of the Caspian. 


1814 The Russians invade France together with the allies. At the congress 
of Vienna 


Alexander insists on the creation of a kingdom of Poland under his rule. 


1815 By the Treaty of Vienna Alexander obtains all of Poland, except 
Galicia, Cracow, 


and Posen. Conclusion of the Holy Alliance. 181G Abolition of serfdom in 
Esthonia. 


1817 Abolition of serfdom in Courland. 


1818 Abolition of serfdom in Livonia. In all Baltic provinces the 
emancipated peasants 


receive no portion of the land, which remains in possession of the nobles. A 
constitution and separate administration are granted to the Polish kingdom. 


1819 Establishment of military colonies in the border provinces of the 
north, west and 


south. 1825 Death of Alexander. His brother Nicholas I succeeds him. 
Revolt of the Dekabrists. 1.526 War with Persia. 


1827 War with Turkey. The Turkish fleet is destroyed at Navarino by the 
combined 


fleets of England, France, and Russia. 


1828 Peace of Turkmanchai. Persia cedes the provinces of Erivan and 
Nakhitchcvan, 


pays a war indemnity, and grants important trading privileges. The Russians 
in-vade the Danubian principalities and take Varna. Paskievitch takes Kars. 


1829 Diebitsch defeats the Turks at Kluvetchi, takes Silistria, crosses the 
Balkans, and 


takes Adrianople. Peace of Adrianople. Russia gets control of the mouths of 
the Danube, of a portion of Armenia including Erzerum, and receives a war 
indemnity. 


1830 The new code, a complete collection of the laws of the Russian 
Empire, is promulgated. Polish insurection. The Russians are compelled to 
evacuate the country. 


1831 Paskievitch takes Warsaw. The building of new Roman Catholic 
churches in Poland 


is prohibited. 


1832 Poland is incorporated with Russia. The constitution granted by 
Alexander is annulled, and Poland is divided into five governments. 


1833 By the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi Russia obtains additional rights to 
meddle in the 


internal affairs of Turkey. 1839 A Russian expedition to the khanate of 
Khiva is compelled to return. 1849 A Russian armv is sent into Hungary. 
Capitulation of Gorgei at Villages. 1853 The Crimean War. The Russians r- 
cupy the Danubian principalities. Destruction 


of the Turkish fleet at Sinope. 
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1854 France and England join Turkey. Battle of the Alraa. Siege of 
Sebastopol. Fall 


of Bomarsund. 


1855 Sardinia joins the allies. Battles of Balaklava, Inkerraan, and 
Tchemaia. Fall of 


Sebastopol. Bombardment of Sveaborg. The Russians take Kara. Nicholas I 
dies. His son Alexander II supcecds him. 


1856 Treaty of Paris. Russia rclincjuishes the mouths of the Danube and a 
portion of 


Bessarabia, restores Kars, gives up the protectorate over the Oriental 
Christiana and the Danubian principalities, and agrees to have no war 


vessels in the Black Sea. 


1858 General Muraviev signs the treaty of Aigun with the Cliinese, by 
which Russia 


acquires the entire left bank of the Amur. 


1859 Capture of Sehamyl. 


1801 Emancipation of the serfs. 
1863 Polish insurrection. 


1864 Final pacification of the Caucasus. Reforms in judicial administration. 
Institution 


of representative assemblies (zemstvos) for governments and districts. By 
ukase, Polish peasants are given in fee-simple the lands which they had 
cultivated as tenants-at-\vill. 


1865 Tashkend taken from the emir of Bokhara; organisation of the 
province of Turkestan. 


1866 Karakozov fires at the emperor at St. Petersburg. 


1867 Governor-generalship of Turkestan created. Sale of Alaska to the 
United States. 


A Slavophil congress is held at Moscow. The prince of Mingrelia 
relinquishes his sovereign rights for one million rubles. Russian is 
substituted for German as the official language of Livonia, Esthonia, and 
Courland. Peasants are given the owner-ship of the lands which they 
occupied as tenants. 


1868 Samarkand taken from Bokhara. 
1870 Khiva is stormed by General Kauffman. 


1871 The Pontus Conference, held at London, abolishes paragraph 11 of the 
Pajia treaty 


delimiting Russian fortifications and naval forces on the Black Sea. 


1873 The right bank of the Amu Daria (Jaxartes) is annexed and the rest of 
Khiva becomes a vassal state. 


1874 Universal compulsory military service is introduced. The vice-royalty 
of Poland is 


abolished, and its administrative fusion with Russia becomes complete. 


1875 Russia cedes to Japan the Kurile islands. Japan gives up its claims to 
the southern 


part of Sakhalin. 


1876 The khanate of Khokand is absorbed and transformed into the 
province of Ferghana. 


1877 War with Turke.y. The Russian advance is beaten back in Europe and 
in Asia. The 


Shipka pass alone remains in Russian hands. Three defeats before Plevna, 
which is besieged and forced to capitulate with 40,000 men. Kars is taken. 


1878 The Russians cross the Balkans. The Shipka army is captured, 
Adrianople taken, 


tlie last Turkish army is almost annihilated, and the Russians reach the Sea 
of Marmora. Treaty of San Stefano: Treaty of Berlin. Assassination of 
General Trepov at St. Petersburg, and acquittal of Vera Zassulitch. 
Assassination of General Mezentsev, chief of gendarmerie. 


1879 Soloviov fires six shots at the emperor. An attempt is made to wreck 
the train by 


which the czar was travelling from Moscow to St. Petersburg. 18S0 An 
attempt is made to blow up the Winter Palace. Loris-Melikov is placed at 
the head of a commission with dictatorial powers. 


1881 Assassination of the emperor. The Tekke-Turkoraans are subjected by 
Skobelev. 


Anti-.Jewish riots in southern Russia. 


1882 The ” May laws ” of Ignatiev issued against the Jews. Agrarian 
disturbances in 


the Baltic provinces give the government a welcome pretext for additional 
meaa-ures of russification. 


1883 Alexander III is crowned at Moscow. 


1884 The Turkomans of the Merv oasis make submission to Russia. The 
emperors of 


Russia, Germany and Austria meet at Skicrniewice, where they form the 
Three Emperors’ League for the term of three years. 


1885 The Afghans are defeated by General Komarov at Penjdeh. The 
Trans-Caspian railway is begun. 


1886 Contrary to Article 59 of the Treaty of Berlin, Batum is transformed 
into a fortified naval port. 


1887 A convention between England and Russia is signed for the 
delimitation of the 


Russo-Afghan frontier. The Russian advance in the direction of Ilcrat is 
stopped. 


1888 An army officer named Timoviev makes an attempt on the czar’s life. 
The Trans-Caspian railway is completed. Samarkand is linked with the 
Caspian. The imperial train is derailed at Borki. The czar and his family 
escape injury. 
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1890 Three commissions are appointed to prepare plans for assimilating the 
Finnish postal, monetary, and fiscal systems with those of the empire. 


1891 A French squadron under Admiral Gervais visits Kronstadt. A 
succession of famines 


begins. An ukase is issued directing the construction of a railway line which 
should connect the European system with the Pacific coast. Work is 
commenced on seven sections simultaneously. 


1893 A Russian squadron under Admiral Avelan visits Toulon. 


1894 A military convention, arranged by the military authorities of Russia 
and France, 


is ratified. Death of Alexander 111 and accession of Nicholas II. 


1895 An Anglo-Russian convention is signed settling the disputes as to the 
Pamirs. 


Russia, in conjunction with Germany and France, forces Japan to revise the 
terms of the Treaty of Shimonoseki by giving up the Liao-tung peninsula. 
Russia obtains the right to carry the Siberian railway across Chinese 
territory from Stre-tensk to Vladivostok, thus avoiding a long detour, 
besides getting control of North Manchuria. 


1896 Coronation of the czar at Moscow. Catastrophe on the Khodinski 
plain. The emperor visits Germany, Austria, England, and France. 


1897 President Faure makes an oflicial visit to St. Petersburg, and the term 
” alliance “ 


is for the first time used in the complimentary speeches. Specie payment is 
established. 


1898 Russia leases Port Arthur and Talienwan, and obtains leave to carry a 
branch of 


the Trans-Siberian line through Manchuria to the sea. An imperial decree 
declares that the powers of the Finnish diet are to be limited to matters of 
strictly local, not imperial, concern. General Bobrikov is appointed 
Governor-general of Finland. 


1899 During the Boxer uprising the Chinese authorities in Manchuria 
declare war against 


Russia. The Russian authorities retaliate with the massacre of 
Blagovestchensk. Russia assumes the civil and military administration of 
Manchuria. Peace Conference held at the Hague. 


1900 The Bank of Persian Loans is founded by the Russian government. 


This kind of intercourse, however, could not last beyond the infancy of 
Grecian civilisation. As this advanced, and that people grew formidable 
upon the seas, and Athenian and Ionian squadrons covered the 
Mediterranean, it must of itself have assumed another shape, as piracy 
would no longer be tolerated. But notwithstanding this, the connection 
between Phoenicia and Greece, in the flourishing period of the latter, seems 
not to have continued so strong as might naturally have been expected. 
There is no trace of an active intercourse between Tyre and Athens, or 
Corinth ; there is no vestige of commei’ cial treaties, such as frequently were 
closed between Carthage and Rome. Commercial jealousy, common to both 
nations, in some measure accounts for this phenomenon. (IIow much less 
has the intercourse between England and France always been than it might 
have been, considering the situation and magnitude of the two kingdoms !) I 
trust, however, that the following observations will be deemed satisfactory 
upon this subject. 


First. The principal source of trade among all great seafaring nations must 
ever be directed toward their colonies. It is only there that mutual exchange 
of commodities can be effected upon an extensive scale ; all other sales are 
by retail, or in small quantities. The truth, which the experience of the 
greatest maritime states of modern times confirms beyond a doubt, 
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was felt both by Phoenicians and Greeks : hence the chief commerce of 
both nations was confined to their colonies. 


Secondly. The Greeks could the more easily abstain from purchasing of the 
Phoenicians as they could import nearly all the wares they required from 
their own colonies in Asia Minor, which maintained the same intercourse 
with the countries of inner Asia as Tyre and Sidon ; and obtained and 
exported in a great degree the same Asiatic merchandise. 


Thirdly. During the time of their greatest splendour, that is, from the 
commencement of the Persian wars, the Greeks were not only the rivals of 
the Phoenicians, but their declared political enemies. The hatred of the 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


1901 The state monopoly in the manufacture and sale of spirits is extended 
to the whole 


empire. 


1903 Vice-Admiral Alexiev appointed as first Russian viceroy of the Far 
East. 


1904 Outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war. 
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Phoenicians toward the Greeks is shown in nothing clearer than in their 
ready willingness to lend their fleets to the Persians ; and in the active share 
they took in the Persian expeditions against the whole of Greece, or against 
the separate states. How, then, can it be expected, that under such 
circumstances a very lively or regular commerce could have existed 
between them ? 


The Phoenicians, however, still possessed the advantage of furnishing the 
Greeks Avith certain articles of the most costly description, in great 
demand, which they could not obtain from their own colonies, and the 
Phoenicians alone could supply. To these belong especially, perfumes and 
spices, which they imported from Arabia, and which were absolutely 
necessary to the Greeks in their sacrifices to the gods. They also supplied 
them with the manufactures of Tyre : its purple garments, its rich apparel, 
its jewels, trinkets, and other ornaments, which could be obtained nowhere 
else of such fine workmanship, or so decidedly in accordance with the 
prevailing fashion. 


The same causes which limited the commerce of the Phoenicians with 
Greece tended also to diminish it with its colonies on the coast of Asia 
Minor and in Sicily. History has preserved us no express information upon 
this particular ; but to the causes already cited there remains to be added the 
fact, that in proportion as the trade of the Phoenicians decreased in the 
western Mediterranean, that of the Carthaginians increased, till at length 
they possessed it almost exclusively. 


When the first Phoenicians visited Spain, it is said they found silver there in 
such abundance, that they not only freighted their ships with it to the 
water’s edge, but made their common utensils, anchors not excepted, of this 
metal. Thus laden, they returned back to their native country, which lost no 
time in taking possession of this ancient Peru, and founding colonies there, 
whose name and situation we have already described. 


When the Phoenicians first settled here, artificial mine works were quite 
unnecessary. The silver ore lay exposed to view, and they had only to make 
a slight incision to obtain it in abundance. The inhabitants themselves were 
so little acquainted with its value, that their commonest implements were 
composed of this metal. The demands of the Phoenicians, and their avidity 
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to possess it, first taught them its worth ; and it is probable that the arrival 
and settlement among them of these strangers, wlio could supply them with 
so many useful articles, in exchange for that upon which they set such little 
store, was to them a source of gratification. But when the stock they had in 
hand was exhausted, and the insatiable foreigners saw it necessary to open 
mines, the lot of the poor Iberians became truly pitiable. That the Spanish 
mines were worked by slaves is clear from Diodorus, who describes their 
wretched fate ; and even though his statement may refer to the time of the 
Romans, there caii be but little doubt that the same practice had long 
previously existed. Whether the natives were compelled 
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BOOK I ENGLAND TO 1485 


CPIAPTER I PRE-HISTORIC AND ROMAN BRITAIN 
[to 449 A.D.] 


Skulls are harder than consonants, and races lurk when languages slink 


away. @@@ Rhys.” 
THE PRE-CELTIC INHABITANTS 
The history of Great Britain may be said to begin with the landing of 


Csesar’s legions on the southern shore of England, but the researches of 
modern scholars have enabled us to obtain reasonably certain information 
about the peoples who inhabited the islands prior to the coming of the 
Romans. Ages ago, when England and Ireland were not islands but were 
attached to the European continent, they were inhabited by a race of stunted 
savages, whom we know as the Palseolithic men of the river-drift. These 
men who lived in caves, who did not cultivate the soil, and who used stone 
implements of the rudest construction, had no continuity, as far as can be 
traced, with any people or tribe now extant. Ages passed, the climate of the 
country became milder, and the land which constitutes the present kingdom 
of Great Britain took on its existing insular form. With this change in the 
configuration of the region appeared a new race, the Neolithic men. They, 
like the Palaeo-lithic men, used stone implements, but of a much more 
perfect make. They possessed flocks of domestic animals, and wore 
garments made from cloth which they wove from thread of their own 
spinning. They were probably the builders of the great mounds and 
cromlechs found in England to-day, and as we know from their scattered 
tombs must have occupied the greater part of Britain, They were short but 
well-built men, with black hair and dark complexions. From the striking 
similarity in physical characteristics they are cormnonly supposed to have 
an affinity with the Iberian race which at one time occupied a greater part of 
western Europe, In many of the less settled regions of Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, are still found short, black-haired people whose origin was 


undoubtedly non-Aryan and pre-Celtic, and who are thought to be the 
descendants of the Neolithic inhabitants of the 
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islands The evidence of the burial-mounds seems to prove that Neolithic 
Enel-md \Yas later >@>@ j^i^t how much later no one knows 
invaded and partially subdued by a race of tall, round-headed men of the 
fair, Fmnish type. They probably intermarried and settled peaceably with 
the Neolithic tribes in many parts of England, and when overwhelmed and 
absorbed by the first wave of the Celtic invaders, had apparently obtained a 
considerable degree of civilisation. No less an authority than Professor 
Huxley,</ however, declares his disbelief in the infusion of this latter Finn- 
like element into Britain, and is satisfietl that before the coming of the Celts 
the only race m the islands was that resembling the dark Iberians of the 
south, o 


THE COMING OF THE CELTS 


It is a long time ago since the first Celts crossed the sea to settle in Britain. 
Nobotly knows how long, and the guesses which have been made as to the 
date are hardly worth recording. And when they did come the immigration 
was not all over in one year or even in one century. The invasions may, 
however, be grouped into two, and looked at as made by peoples of both 
groups of the Celtic family. For, as the Teutonic nations divide themselves 
into High Dutch, Nether Dutch, and Scandinavians, so the Celtic family, so 
far back as we can trace it into the darkness of antiquity, consisted of two 
groups or branches with linguistic features of their own wAhich marked 
them off from one another. To the one belonged the ancestors of the people 
who speak Gaelic in Ireland, the Isle of Man, and the Highlands of the 
north, a language which existed also in Wales and Devon in the sixth 
century, and probably later. The national name which the members of this 


group have always given themselves, so far as one knows, is that of 
Gaidhel, pronounced and spelled in English Gael, but formerly written by 
themselves Goidel. So, as there is a tendency in England now to understand 
by the word Gael the Gael of the north alone, we shall speak of the group 
generally as Goidels and Goidelic. The other group is represented in point 
of speech by the people of Wales and the Bretons; formerly, one might have 
added the Welsh of Cumbria, and till the last century some of those of 
Cornwall. The national name of those speaking these dialects was that of 
Briton: but, since that word has now no precise meaning, we take the Welsh 
form of it, which is Brython, and call this group Brythons and Brythonic, 
whenever it is needful to be exact. The ancient Gauls must also be classified 
with them, since the Brythons may be regarded as Gauls who came over to 
settle in Britain. Moreover, the language of most of the inhabitants south of 
the Forth, where English now prevails, differed probably but slightly at the 
time of the Roman conquest from that of the Gauls of the Continent. This 
form of Celtic afterwards spread itself in time among the Goidels in the 
west of the island; so that the later Brythons there cannot be regarded as 
wholly such in point of blood, a very considerable proportion of them being 
probably Goidels using the language of the other Celts. Roughly speaking, 
however, one may say that the whole Celtic family was made up of two 
branches or groups, the Goidelic group and the Gallo-Brythonic one; and as 
Gaulish is long since dead, every Celt of the United Kingdom is, so far as 
language is concerned, either a Goidel or a Brython. The Goidels were 
undoubtedly the first Celts to come to Britain, as their geographical position 
to the west and north of the others would indicate, as well as the fact that no 
trace of them on the Continent can now be identified. They had probably 
been here for centuries when the Brythons, or Gauls, came and drove them 
westward. 
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From the nature of the case the first Celtic invaders, that is to say, the Celts 
of the Goidelic branch, were those who had most to do with the aborig-ines, 
and it may be doubted whether the Brythons ever came much in contact 


THE HISTORY OF PHCENICIA 


to this labour we know not positively ; but they scarcely could have escaped 
it altogether, though the extensive traffic of the Phcjenicians in slaves 
would have rendered it easy for them to introduce sufficient hands from 
abroad. Even if only employed as free labourers, their lot was sufficiently 
hard. That, however, the mines in Spain were not worked merely by 
digging, is clear from Diodorus, whose relation of itself proves that .shafts 
were opened, and the subterraneous water forced out by machines ; even if 
the interesting allusion to mine works in the Book of Job should not be 
admitted as referring to the Phoenicians. 


The mine works of the genuine Phoenicians seem to have been confined to 
the present Andalusia. According to Strabo, the oldest were situated upon 
the mountain in which the Bsetis or Guadalquivir takes its rise, upon the 
south part of the Sierra Morena, which, on the borders of Andalusia and 
Murcia, bore the name of Sierra Segura. They did not extend beyond this 
previous to the time of the Carthaginians, who entered upon the conquest of 
Spain 


with much more energy and power. 


For the rest, silver was certainly the principal, but could scarcely be the 
only object obtained. Gold, lead, and iron were discovered ; and besides 
these, tin mines were opened by the Phoenicians on the northern coast of 
Spain, beyond Lusitania. All these metals are spoken of by the prophet 
Ezekiel as the produce of the SiAanish mines. “Spain (Tarshish) [or 
Tartessus] traded with thee, because of the multitude of thy goods ; silver, 
iron, tin, and lead, it gave thee in exchange for thy wares.” The trade in salt 
fish has already been mentioned as a branch of the earliest commerce of 
Spain. The commerce of the Phoenicians in their Spanish settlements was 
carried on in the same manner as they usually carried it on elsewhere ; the 
only method indeed by which it can be carried on among uncivilised 
nations — namely, by barter. It is not only so described in the passage 
above quoted from the prophet Ezekiel, but the same is confirmed by 


with them. So when they adopted Celtic speech and Celtic habits, it was 
those of the Goidels and not of the Brythons; and, looked at from the 
opposite point of view, it is hardly open to doubt that the Goidelic race was 
profoundly modified in many respects by its absorption and assimilation of 
the indigenous element. It is here, in fact, we are to look for the explanation 
of a good deal of the difference of speech between the Welsh and the Irish, 
not to mention that the study of the skulls of the present inhabitants of the 
British Islands, of their physique and complexion, has convinced 
anthropologists that we still have among us a large number of men who are 
at least in part the descendants of non-Aryan ancestors.’ 


BRITAIN BEFORE THE ROMAN CONQUEST 


The population of the whole island of Britain comprised at the time of 
Csesar’s invasions above forty tribes. The long tract of land to the south of 
the Severn and the Thames was unequally portioned among ten nations, of 
which the principal were the Cantii, or men of Kent ; the Belgse, or 
inhabitants of the present counties of Hampshire and Wilts; and the 
Damnonii, who, from the river Exe, had gradually extended themselves to 
the western promontory. Across the arm of the sea, now called the Bristol 
Channel, the most powerful was the tribe of the Silures. From the banks of 
the Wye, their original seat, they had carried their arms to the Dee and the 
ocean ; and their authority was acknowledged by the Ordovices and the 
Dimetse, the inhabitants of the northern mountains, and of the western 
district of Wales. On the eastern coast of the island, between the Thames 
and the Stour, lay the Trinobantes, whose capital was London ; and from the 
Stour to the Humber stretched the two kindred nations of the Iceni, called 
Cenimagni and Coitanni. The Duboni and Catuvellauni, confederate tribes 
under the rule of Cassivellaunus, extended along the left bank of the 
Thames, from the Severn to the Trinobantes ; and above them dwelt the 
Cornavii and several clans of minor consequence. The Brigantes were the 
most powerful of all the British nations. They were bounded by the Humber 
on the south, and by the Tyne on the north ; and had subdued the Volantii 
and Sistuntii of the western coast. To the north of the Brigantes were five 
tribes, known by the general appellation of Masetse : and beyond these 


wandered amid the lakes and mountains various clans, among the most 
warlike of which were the Caledonians./ 


Manners and Customs of the Britons 


We do not get a very high idea of the manners and customs of Celtic Britain 
from the writings of Caesar, ^ and it is very likely that in niany cases his 
information and inferences were erroneous. The domestic life of the 
Britains was primitive. Their dwellings were mere circular wigwams, 
generally without foundations. Both sexes tattooed their bodies with woad. 
The weight of recent evidence seems to incline to the belief that polyandry, 
in parts of the island at least, was a common practice, but Caesar’s picture 
of brothers, or fathers and sons possessing their wives in common seems to 
have little authority. The joint family, under the general rule or direction of 
an elective head, probably in most cases the oldest male member of the 
house, 
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was apparently the social and political unit. By the family, which often was 
large enough to take on the character of a petty tribe, the fields were 
cultivated in common. Between the various family groups existed a definite 
and generally recognised system of fines as compensation for injuries, but 
there was no’ central authority to compel their acceptance, and redress in 
the last resort was to force of arms. Various influences, of which military 
conquest was probably the principal one, had gradually brought about a 
general union of the families and smaller tribes, into larger but loosely 
organised political |)odies. These larger tribes were continually torn by 
internal feuds and by almost constant warfare with their neighbours. 
Between them there seemed to be an entire absence of race feeling. The 
insular position which had secured them from the constant outside pressure 
to which the continental peoples were subject had also removed the most 
powerful influence which might have made for unity of action against a 
common foe. ” There is not,” says Tacitus,’ “a more fortunate 


circumstance than that these powerful nations make not one common cause. 
They fight separately and unsupported ; and each in its turn is compelled to 
bow beneath the Roman yoke.” 


Each tribe was ruled by a chieftain or king, who appears to have been partly 
elective and partly hereditary. There were grades and ranks of kings 
apparently, but the actual authority of even the greatest w’as small, and 
deposition of rulers was common. Kingship seems not to have been based 
on dynastic succession, but to have belonged rather to some dominant or 
powerful family. Among the members of each tribe there were minute 
social grades and distinctions, differing materially in different parts of the 
island, and we hear of free tenants, of bond tenants, and of dependants who 
were probably little above the grade of slaves. Exactly what the system of 
landholding among them was it is impossible to determine, but while 
cultivation in common was the rule, some lands were very likely owmed by 
individuals and not by families. 


The civil bond among the Britons as among the continental celts was not 
strong, and the tribal meeting had through neglect come to have little 
political importance. Of this tendency Merivale?/ says: “To the retention or 
loss of this essential element of an automatons tribe-community the 
difference of the fortunes of the Celtic and Teutonic races is mainly 
referable.” With this entire absence of a legislative body, w/e find also the 
lack of a system of judicature and of any power corresponding to that of 
police. It is to the institution of Druidism that we must look for the agency 
which supplied so many of the organs or instruments of government which 
the Britons apparently lacked. @@ 


DRUIDISM 


The religion of the Britons was that of the druids, whether it had been 
brought by them from Gaul, as is the moie natural supposition, or, as 
Ca>sar asserts, had been invented in the island [is still a matter of 


controversy]. The druids worshipped, under different appellations, the same 
gods as the Greeks and Romans. 


[The ancient writers tell us very little about the deities and religious beliefs 
of the Britons, but they probably did not differ in any great particular from 
those of the Gauls, of which we possess considerable knowledge. ] To the 
superior gods, they added, like other polytheists, a multitude of local 
deities, the genu of the woods, rivers, and mountains. Some writers have 
held that they rejected the use of temples through a sublime notion of the 
Divine immensity: perhaps the absence of such structures may, with more 
prob- 
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ability, be referred to their want of architectural skill. On the oak they 
looked with peculiar reverence. This monarch of the forest, from its 
strength and durability, was considered as the most appropriate emblem of 
the Divinity. The tree and its productions were deemed holy : to its trunk 
was bound the victim destined for slaughter; and of its leaves were formed 
the chaplets worn at the time of sacrifice. If it chanced to produce the 
mistletoe, the whole tribe was sunmioned: two white heifers were 
immolated under its branches ; the principal druid cut the sacred plant with 
a knife of gold ; and a religious feast terminated the ceremonies of the day. 


The druids were accustomed to dwell at a distance from the profane, in huts 
or caverns, amid the silence and gloom of the forest. There, at the hours of 
noon or midnight, when the Deity was supposed to honour the sacred spot 
with his presence, the trembling votary was admitted within a circle of lofty 
oaks, to prefer his prayer, and listen to the responses of the minister. In 
peace they offered the fruits of the earth : in war they devoted to the god of 
battles the spoils of the enemy. The cattle were slaughtered in his honour, 
and a pile formed of the rest of the booty was consecrated as a monmnent of 
his powerful assistance. But in the hour of danger or distress human 
sacrifices were deemed the most efficacious. Impelled by a superstition, 


which steeled all the feelings of humanity, the officiating priest plunged his 
dagger into the breast of his victim, whether captive or malefactor; and 
from the rapidity with which the blood issued from the wound, and the 
convulsions in which the sufferer expired, announced the future happiness 
or calamity of his country. 


To the veneration which the British druids derived from their sacerdotal 
character, must be added the respect which the reputation of knowledge 
never fails to extort from the ignorant. They professed to be the depositaries 
of a mysterious science, far above the comprehension of the vulgar: and 
their schools were opened to none but the sons of illustrious families. Such 
was their fame, that the druids of Gaul, to attain the perfection of the 
institute [crossed to Britain] to study under their British brethren. With 
them, as with similar orders of priests among the ancients, a long course of 
preparatory discipline was required: and we are told that many had the 
patience to spend no less than twenty 


years in this state of probation. The initiated were bound to the most 
inviolable secrecy ; and, that the profane might be kept in ignorance of their 
doctrines, the use of letters was prohibited, and each precept was delivered 
in verse by the teacher, and conmiitted to memory by the disciple. 


An Arch Drtjid in his Judicial Habit 
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Of tenets thus anxiously concealed, it is not to be expected that much 
should be distinctly known: the following particulars have been collected 
from the few notices contained in the ancient historians, compared with the 
doctrines peculiar to the bards. The druids professed to be acquainted with 
the nature, the power, and the providence of the Divinity; with the figure, 
size, formation, and final destruction of the earth; with the stars, their 


position and motions, and their supposed mfluence over human affairs. 
They practised the art of divination. Three of their ancient astrologers were 
able, it is said, to foretell whatever should happen before the day of doom ; 
and their skill in magic was so great, that, according to Pliny,” the Persians 
themselves might be thought to be their disciples. To medicine also they 
had pretensions : but their knowledge was principally confined to the use of 
the mistletoe, vervain, savin, and trefoil ; and even the efficacy of these 
simples was attributed not to the nature of the plants, but to the influence of 
prayers and incanta-tions. The great objects of the order were, according to 
themselves, “to reform morals, to secure peace, and to encourage goodness 
:” and the following lesson, which they inculcated to the people, was 
certainly conducive to those ends : ” The three first principles of wisdom 
are, obedience to the laws of God, concern for the good of man, and 
fortitude under the accidents of life. ” They also taught the immortality of 
the human soul ; but to this dogma they added the absurd fiction of 
metempsychosis. It was to this doctrine that the Romans attributed that 
contempt of death which was so conspicuous in the Celtic nations. The 
druids acquired and exercised the most absolute dominion over the minds of 
their countrymen. In public and private deliberations of any moment, their 
opinion was always asked, and was generally obeyed. By their authority 
peace was preserved; in their presence passion and revenge were silenced: 
and at their mandate contending armies consented to sheath their swords. 
Civil controversies were submitted to their decision ; and the punishment of 
crimes was reserved to their justice. Religion supplied them with the power 
of enforcing submission. Disobedience was followed by exconmmnication : 
and from that instant the culprit was banished from their sacrifices, cut off 
from the protection of the laws, and stigmatised as a disgrace to his family 
and country. As the druids delivered their instructions in verse, they nmst 
have had some notion of poetry, and we find among them a particular class 
distinguished by the title of bards. The bard was a musician as well as a 
poet : and he constantly accompanied his voice with his harp. Every 
chieftain retained one or more of them in his service, who attended him in 
his hall ; eulogised his bounty and his valour ; and sang the praises and the 
history of their country. He accompanied the chief and his clan to the field 
of battle ; to the sound of his harp they marched against the enemy ; and in 
the heat of the contest animated themselves with the hope that their actions 


would be renowned in song, and transmitted to the admiration of their 
posterity.” 


EARLY VISITORS TO BRITAIN 


It is not until about the middle of the fourth century before Christ@®@@ in 
the age of Alexander the Great@€@ that the Greek world acquired its 
first actual knowledge of the existence of the islands of Britain and Ireland. 
Adventurous Carthaginian mariners had long before this passed out through 
the Pillars of Hercules and established a trade m tin not only with Spain and 
Gaul, but with the Cassiterides,/ the islands ofif the northwestern coast of 
the 


but thl\‘iewAhir4rPxnro4S’**’/’ discussion in regard to the identification of 
the Cassiterides, but the Mew here expressed is now the generally accepted 
one. Eltonff and Rhys,@@ two of 
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Spanish peninsula, which Herodotus/ writing in the fifth century b.c, 
already knew as ” the tin islands from whence our tin comes.” It is quite 
likely that some of these southern adventurers visited Britain, but we have 
no authentic record of such voyages, and the belief of some later Roman 
writers that the Carthaginians worked tin mines in Britain must be 
considered unfounded. It was some time in the fourth century that one of 
the Scipios of Rome visited the Greek colonies of Marseilles (Massilia) and 
Narbonne (Narbo Martins) to see if trade could not be established with the 
region beyond southern Gaul in order to compete with the Carthaginians. 
Nothing was apparently done to start such an undertaking at that time. The 
idea, however, had evidently taken hold of the merchants of Marseilles, 
whether it was suggested by the Roman or not, and some time about the 
middle of the same century €@ we do not know the exact date P@@ 
an expedition was fitted out in that city, and placed in command of Pytheas, 


a Greek mathematician and astronomer of eminence, whose travels and 
discoveries have won for him the title of ” the Humboldt of Antiquity.” 


Pytheas and his fellow-discoverers, taking ship at Marseilles, sailed around 
Spain and thence up the Gallic coast to Brittany. Crossing to the Kentish 
shore he skirted the southern and eastern shore of Britain as far as the 
Thames. From there he crossed the North Sea to the mouth of the Rhine, 
rounded Jutland and proceeded as far apparently as the mouth of the 
Vistula. Thence coasting the shores of Norway to the Arctic Circle, he 
recrossed the North Sea to the Shetlands and northern Scotland, again 
traversed the British coast to Brittany, and leaving his ship at the mouth of 
the Garonne travelled over-land across Gaul to Marseilles. The fragmentary 
character of the writings of Pytheas which have come down to us have 
thrown some doubt on his voyage from Britain to the East, but his relation 
of what he saw in Britain was so circumstantially correct as to lead to its 
general acceptance by recent writers. It is not probable that he visited 
Ireland, the very existence of which was apparently unknown to him. 


Pytheas reached Britain in the early summer and noted the luxurious wheat- 
fields. It interested him to see that the farmers gathered the sheaves into 
great barns for threshing. The cloudy, foggy weather of Britain made it 
impossible to thresh on roofless threshing floors, such as were used in the 
sunny Mediterranean countries. He told also of a drink made of wheat and 
honey @€@ the mead or metheglin of modern times@€@ and he is 
probably also the earliest authority for a description of British beer O@@ 
the cuirm of the Irish, and cwrw of the Welsh. In the fragments of his 
writings which remain we find no mention of an established tin trade with 
the Continent, nor, indeed, any mention of tin at all. But Elton, who has 
devoted the most careful research to this point, thinks that he undoubtedly 
learned something about the production of tin, which was apparently the 
chief object of the voyage. “He was probably,” concludes Elton,? “the 
originator of that commerce in the metal which was established soon after 
this time on the route between Marseilles and the Straits of Dover.” Most of 
the ancient British corns, the earliest of which are supposed to date from 
about 200 B.C., are modelled on Greek money current in Marseilles in the 
lifetime of Pytheas. This would seem to point to the fact that by that date 
{circa 200 B.C.), at any rate, a 


the foremost authorities on the early history of Britain, agree in this 
conclusion Ramsay* Bays: “They have sometimes, on the authority of 
Festus Avienus,* a writer of the lourtn century of our era, been identified 
with the ScQly Islands on the Cornish coast. But tHe older 
authorities€?€€ Posidonius (born circa 135 b.c), as quoted by Strabo/? 
Diodorus biculus r (floruit 50 B.C.), and Pliny” (died 79 a.d.. O@O@ 
distinctly connect the tm islands with the coast of the Iberian peninsula.” ] 
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rof/iilar trade had become well established and the commercial ideas and 
methods of Southern Europe generally adopted. 


Pythcas returned to Marseilles, and there published an account of his 
voyages. It was jirobably in the form of a diary recording his observations 
and progress as he journeyed from place to place. The work itself has been 
lost, and all we possess of it consists of passages quoted by later writers. 
Upon his discoveries were subsequently based so many romances and 
volumes of imaginary travel, with which his narrative became confused in 
the public mind, that he was for some time discredited, but the real value of 
his contributions to the history of civilisation has been duly recognised in 
modern times. 


Pytheas, we have said, apparently knew nothing of the existence of Ireland, 
nor indeed have we any knowledge of the identity of the first voyager to see 
its shores, yet it could not have remained long unknown once 
communication with Britain was established. The earliest mention of it, 
however, is found in an anonymous Greek treatise known as the Book of 
the World, long erroneously attributed to Aristotle, but now generally 
supposed to have been written as’ late as 250 B.C. O@@ seventy years or 
more after his death. Here, 


too, we find the form of the later names ” Britain ” and ” Albion.” ” In the 
Ocean,” reads the passage, ” are two islands of great size, Albion and lerne, 


called the Bretannic Isles, lying beyond the Celti.” 


About two centuries after the visit of Pytheas, another distinguished Greek, 
the geographer Posidonius the Stoic, under whom Cicero studied at Rhodes, 
journeyed extensively throughout northern and northwestern Europe, and 
crossed the English Channel to Cornwall, which he called ” Belerion ” or ” 
Belerium.” His writings, like those of Pytheas, have been lost in the 
original, but several passages of length have been preserved in the works of 
Diodorus Siculus,“ who wrote in the second half of the first century before 
Christ. In these extracts Posidonius gives us an interesting picture of Celtic 
Britain, whose inhabitants from frequent intercourse with Gallic merchants, 
he tells us, had obtained a considerable degree of civilisation. He describes 
the methods employed in mining and smelting the tin, which was not found 
on the surface, but had to be dug from the rocky earth. Like Pytheas, 
Posidonius tells us his observations of the harvesting of the Britons, which 
from the greater primitiveness of the methods employed would seem to 
have applied to an in-land region more remote from the Kentish coast of 
which his predecessor evidently wrote. Intercourse with the nations to the 
southward, at any rate, taught the Britons many of the arts of civilisation. 
Their mines were worked to greater advantage, and the tin export became 
large. The natives cast their tin 


Early Briton Merchant 
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into square blocks and conveyed it to some common place of deposit on the 
southern coast, erroneously supposed by many early writers to have been 
the Isle of Wight. Thence it was carried by Gallic traders to the mouths of 
the Seine, the Loire or the Garonne, and by river-routes and pack-horses to 
Narbonne or Marseilles. Strabo? is authority for the statement that from the 
Mediterranean ports it was conveyed by traders to India and the far 


Diodorus. They brought, on their side, Tyrian wares — probably linen, the 
usual clothing of Spain ; perhaps, also, trinkets and toys, and such articles 
of finery as are eagerly coveted by barbarians. In exchange for these they 
obtained the above-mentioned natural productions ; and silver, not as 
money, but as merchandise, and upon which their profit must have been 
doubled, if the conjecture, not destitute of probability, be true, that they 
bartered it in the southern countries for gold. 


It would appear from Diodorus as if their settlements in both the countries 
of Sicily and Carthage were founded with no other object, than for the 
convenience of their intercourse with Spain ; and so far as Sicily alone is 


East.€@ In return for this metal, so highly prized by the ancient nations, 
the Britons received articles of inferior value to the importers, but of high 
estimation to an uncivilised people; salt for the preservation of provisions, 
earthenware for domestic use, and brass for the manufacture of arms and 
ornaments. 


The enterprise of the foreigners quickened the industry of the natives. Tin 
had originally formed the sole article of their commerce ; to the exportation 
of tin was soon added that of hides, which were procured in immense 
numbers from the tribes in the interior; lead was next extracted from veins 
open to the day ; and then followed a most valuable acquisition, the 
discovery and use of iron. But report had exaggerated the productions of the 
country far beyond their real value: and at the time of the invasion, the 
Romans flattered themselves with the hope of conquering an island of 
which the shores abounded with pearls, and the soil with ores of the more 
precious metals. Their avarice was, however, defeated. Of gold or silver not 
the smallest trace was discovered ; nor were the British pearls of a size or 
colour which could reward the labour of the collector. Yet the invasion 
produced one advantage to the natives. They sought and at last discovered 
ores of the very metals after which Roman avarice had so anxiously but 
fruitlessly inquired : and the British exports, at the commencement of the 
Christian era, comprised, if we may credit Tacitus, corn and cattle, gold and 
silv/er-tin, lead and iron, skins, slaves, and dogs. 


Cesar’s invasions of Britain 


It is to the pen of a Roman general that we are indebted for our first 
acquaintance with the history of Britain. Julius Caesar, in the short space of 
three years, had conducted his victorious legions from the foot of the Alps 
to the mouth of the Rhine. From the coast of the Morini he could descry the 
white cliffs of the neighbouring island : and the conqueror of Gaul aspired 
to the glory of adding Britain to the dominions of Rome. The inability or 
refusal of the Gallic mariners to acquaint him with the number of the 
inhabitants, their manner of warfare, and their political institutions; and the 
prudence or timidity of Volusenus, who had been sent to procure 
information, but returned without venturing to communicate with the 


natives, served only to irritate his curiosity and to inflame his ambition. The 
Britons, by lending aid to his enemies, the Veneti, supplied him with a 
decent pretext for hostilities ; and on the 26th of August, in the fifty-fifth 
year before the Christian era, Csesar sailed from Calais, with the infantry of 
two legions. To cross the strait was only the work of a few hours : but, when 
he saw the opposite heights crowned with nmltitudes of armed men, he 
altered his course, and steering along the shore, cast anchor before the spot 
which is now occupied by the town of Deal. The natives carefully followed 
the motions of the fleet, urgmg their horses into the waves, and, by their 
gestures and shouts, bidding defiance to the invaders. The appearance of the 
naked barbarians, and a superstitious fear of offending the gods of this 
unknown world, spread a temporary alarm 
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among the Romans: but after a short pause, the standard-bearer of the tenth 

legion, calling on his comrades to follow him, leaped with his eagle into the 
sea; detachments instantly poured from the nearest boats; the beach, after a 

short struggle, was gained; and the untaught valour of the natives yielded to 
the arms and the discipline of their enemies. 


If the Romans were preeminent in the art of w/ar, they were greatly 
deficient in nautical science. On the fourth night after their arrival, the 
violence of the wind augmented the usual swell of the waves at a spring tide 
; the ships that had been hauled on shore were filled with water, those which 
rotle at anchor were driven out to sea; and a squadron, employed to bring 
the cavalry from Gaul, was entirely dispersed. The British chieftains, who 
had come to the camp to solicit peace, observed the consternation excited 
by these untoward events; and, having retired separately under different 
pretexts, concealed themselves, with their forces, in the neighbouring 
woods. Cirsar was not aware of their design, till he heard that the seventh 
legion, which had been sent out to forage, w^as surrounded and 
overwhelmed by a hostile multitude. The timely arrival of the rest of the 
army rescued the survivors from utter destruction : but the Britons, steady 


in their plan, despatched messengers to the neighbouring tribes, to represent 
the small number of the invaders, and inculcate the necessity of 
intimidating future adventurers by exterminating the present. A general 
assault was soon made on the Roman camp; and, although it proved 
unsuccessful, it taught Caesar to reflect on the evident danger of his 
situation, if the inclemency of the weather should interrupt his 
communication with Gaul, and confine him, during the winter, to a foreign 
shore, without supplies of provisions. To save his reputation, he gladly 
accepted an illusory promise of submission from a few of the natives, and 
hastened back with his army to Gaul, after a short absence of three weeks. It 
is manifest that he had little reason to boast of the success of this expedition 
; and on that account he affects in his Commentaries to represent it as 
undertaken for the sole purpose of discovery. But at Rome it was hailed as 
the forerunner of the most splendid victories; the mere invasion of Britain 
was magnified into the conquest of a new world; and a thanksgiving of 
twenty days was decreed by the senate to the immortal gods. 


The ensuing winter was spent by each party in the most active preparations. 
In spring the Roman army, consisting of five legions and two thousand 
cavalry, sailed from the coast of Gaul in a fleet of more than eight hundred 
ships. At the sight of this immense armament stretching across the channel, 
the Britons retired with precipitation to the woods; and the invaders landed 
without 0j€@ position on the very same spot which they had occupied the 
preceding year. Caesar immediately inarched in pursuit of the natives, but 
was recalled the next day by news of the disaster which had befallen his 
fleet. A storm had risen in the night, in which forty vessels were totally lost, 
and many others driven on shore. To guard against similar accidents, he 
ordered the remainder to be dragged above the reach of the tide, and to be 
surrounded with a fortification of earth. In this laborious task ten days were 
employed, after which the invaders resumed their march towards the 
interior of the country. Each tlay was marked by some partial rencounter, in 
which the natives appear to have frequently obtained the advantage. It was 
their policy to shun a general engagement. Divided into small bodies, but 
stationed within hail of each other, they watched the march of the enemy, 
cut off the stragglers, and diligently improved every opportunity of 
annoyance. Their principal warriors, who fought from chariots, extorted by 


their skill and intrepidity the applause of the Romans. On the most rapid 
descent, or the very brink 
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of a precipice, they guided their vehicles with as much safety as on the level 
plain. No danger appalled them. They drove fearlessly along the Roman 
line, espied every opportunity of breaking the ranks of the enemy, and 
during the heat of the action would run along the pole, leap on the ground, 
or regain their seats, as the events of the moment seemed to demand. If they 
despaired of success, they retired with rapidity ; if they were pursued, they 
abandoned their chariots, and with their pikes resisted on foot the charge of 
the cavalry. It required all the art of Caesar to inflict any serious injury on 
so active a foe. At length three of the legions with all the cavalry were sent 
out to forage, and their apparent disorder invited the Britons to attack them 
with their whole force. Descending from the hills, they poured through 
every opening, and penetrated as far as the eagles: but the veterans received 
them with coolness ; the cavalry pursued them in their flight, and few were 
able to regain the mountains and woods. Dispirited by this check, many of 
the confederate tribes retired to their homes; and Cassivellaunus 
(Cassibelan), king of the Catuvellauni (Cassi), the chief of the allies, was 
left to support the whole pressure of the war. 


By repeated victories over his neighbours, Cassivellaunus had acquired 
high renown among the natives. The tribes on the right bank of the Thames 
had invited him to place himself at their head; and his conduct during the 
war seems to have justified the selection. Deserted by his confederates, he 
retreated into his own territories, that he might place the Thames between 
himself and his pursuers. At the only ford he ordered sharp stakes to be 
fixed in the bed of the river ; lined the left bank with palisades ; and 
stationed behind these the principal part of his army. But the advance of the 
Romans was not to be retarded by artificial difficulties. The cavalry, 
without hesitation, plunged into the river ; the infantry followed, though the 
water reached to their shoulders ; and the Britons, intimidated by the 


intrepid aspect of the invaders, fled to the woods. Such is the account of this 
transaction which has been given by Caesar: but Polysenus”’ attributes his 
success to the panic caused by the sight of an elephant. At the approach of 
this unknown animal of enormous magnitude, covered with scales of 
polished steel, and carrying on his back a turret filled with armed men, the 
Britons abandoned their defences, and sought for safety by a precipitate 
flight. 


The king of the Catuvellauni was not, however, discouraged. To impede the 
progress of the enemy, he laid waste his own territories. By his orders the 
habitations were burnt, the cattle driven away, and the provisions destroyed, 
and, as the Romans marched through this desert, Cassivellaunus himself, 
with four thousand chariots, carefully watched all their motions. But the 
unfortunate chieftain had to contend, not only with the foreign enemy, but 
also with the jealousy and resentment of his own countrymen. He had 
formerly subdued the Trinobantes, a contiguous nation. In the contest, their 
king Immanuentius had been slain ; and his son Mandubratius was now an 
exile, serving in the army of the invaders. The Trinobantes offered to 
submit to the Romans, on condition that they should be governed by the son 
of Immanuentius ; and several tribes, which bore with impatience the yoke 
of the Catuvellauni, following their example, solicited the protection of 
Cffisar. By these he was conducted to the capital or principal fortress ot 
Cassivellaunus, situated on the spot where afterwards Verulam was built, 
and near to the present town of St. Albans. It was surrounded with a 
rampart and ditch, and covered on every side by extensive marshes and 
torests. Even Caesar admired the judgment with which the position had 
been selectea, and the art with which it was fortified. Its defences, however, 
were easily 
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forced by the Romans ; and the cattle of Cassivellaunus, his principal 
treasure, became the prey of the conquerors. 


The British king still waited the issue of his plans in another quarter. He had 
instructed the four chieftains of Kent to assemble their forces, assault the 
Roman camp, and set fire to the ships. If this attempt had succeeded, the 
Romans would have been involved in inextricable difficulties. But the men 
of Kent were defeated ; and Cassivellaunus condescended to sue for peace. 
Cirsar, who feared the approach of the equinox, willingly prescribed the 
following conditions: that he should give hostages, should live in amity w- 
ith the Trinobantes, and should furnish his share to the annual tribute which 
was to be imposed on Britain. The Romans immediately marched back to 
the coast ; the fleet had already been refitted, and Caesar returned to Gaul in 
the month of September. 


Such were the petty results of this mighty expedition. The citizens of Rome 
celebrated with joy the victories of their favourite general : but the 
conqueror of Britain was not master of one foot of British ground. 


THE CONQUESTS OF CLAUDIUS AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


From the time of Caesar to the reign of Claudius, during the lapse of ninety- 
seven years, the Britons retained their independence. During the civil wars, 
the attention of the Romans was too actively employed at home to think of 
foreign conquest. Augustus thrice announced his intention of annexing 


Hypocaust of a Roman Villa, Darenth, Kent 


Britain to the empire: but the danger was averted, on one occasion by a 
submissive embassy from the natives, on the others by the intervention of 
more important concerns. Instead of exacting the tribute imposed by Caesar, 
he contented himself with levying duties on the trade between Gaul and 
Britam, a measure which brought a larger sum into the imperial treasury, 
and was borne without murmuring by the inhabitants. Yet this financial 
experiment has been magnified, by the flattery of the poet Horace, into the 
conquest of the whole island. 


Tiberius pretended that the empire was already too extensive ; and sought to 
justify his own indolence by the policy of Augustus. His nephew and 
successor, Caligula, exhibited to the world a farce, worthy of the childish 
prince by whom it was planned. Cunobelin (Cvmbeline), the most powerful 
of the successors of Cassivellaunus, had banished his son, Adminius The 
exile repaired to the emperor, and, as if Britain had been his patrimony, 
made a surrender of the island into the hands of Caligula The glorious in- 
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telligence was immediately transmitted to the senate : and the army, raised 
for the war against the Germans, was ordered to assemble on the coast of 
Boulogne (Gesoriacum). As soon as the emperor arrived, he arrayed the 
legions on the shore, rowed out to sea in the imperial galley, returned 
precipitately, and gave the signal of battle. The soldiers, in suspense and 
astonishment, inquired for the enemy, but Caligula informed them that they 
had that day conquered the ocean, and commanded them to collect its 
spoils, the shells on the beach, as a proof of their victory. To perpetuate the 
memory of his folly, he laid the foundation of a lofty beacon, and returned 
to Rome to give himself the honours of a triumph.’ 


But the empty pageantry of Caligula was soon succeeded by the real horrors 
of invasion. Instigated by Beric, a British chieftain, whom domestic feuds 
had expelled from his native country, the emperor Claudius commanded 
Aulus Plautius to transport four legions with their auxiliaries into Britain. 
The Britons, under the command of Caractacus (Caradoc) and Togidumnus, 
the two sons of Cunobelin, adopted the policy of their ancestors, and 
endeavoured to harass, rather than to repel, the invaders. But the German 
auxiliaries, better fitted for such warfare than the legionary soldiers, 
followed them across rivers and morasses: and though the natives made a 
gallant resistance, drove them, with the loss of Togidumnus, to the northern 
bank of the Thames. The emperor himself now took the command, 
penetrated to Colchester (Camalodunum), and received the submission of 
the Britons in the vicinity. At his departure he divided the Roman forces 


between the legate Plautius, and 'espasian, an officer whose merit 
afterwards invested him with the purple. To the care of Plautius was 
assigned the left, to that of Vespasian the right, bank of the Thames. Both 
experienced from the natives the most determined resistance. Vespasian 
fought no less than thirty battles before he could subdue the Belga? and the 
natives of the Isle of Wight ; Plautius, during the five remaining years of his 
government, was opposed by Caractacus at the head of the Catuvellauni and 
Silures, who, though frequently beaten, as often renewed the contest. 


Ostorius Scapula was the successor of Plautius. To repress the inroads of 
the unsubdued Britons he erected two chains of forts, one m the north along 
the river Avon, the other in the west along the left bank of the Severn. The 
reduced tribes were gradually moulded into the form of a Roman province : 
and, when the Iceni dared to revolt, their rebellion was severely punished, 
and a colony of veterans was planted at Camalodunum to insure their 
obedience. The enthusiastic attachment of the Silures to their independence 
and their hatred of the Roman name has been envenomed by an incautious 
expression of Ostorius, that their existence as a people was mcoinpatible 
with his projects. In Shropshire, at the confluence of the Coin and Teme, 
stands a lofty hill called Caer-Caradoc. There Caractacus and the Silures 
deterrmned to defend the liberty of their country. The bank of the river was 
lined with troops, and the ascent of the hill was fortified with ramparts of 
loose stones. At the approach of the Romans, the Britons bound themselves 
by an oath to conquer or die. Ostorius himself hesitated, but at the demand 
of the legions, the signal of battle was given, the passage of the nver was 
torcexl and the Romans, under showers of darts, mounted the hill burst over 
the ramparts, and drove the Silures from the summit. The wife and daughter 


[‘ Thiers u. in his Histoire du Consulat et de V Empire Book XX, tells fa 
festAMAA AJMM >? M bv Napoleon in August, 1804, on the seashore near 
Boulogne, where he had gathered an am^ f6r his proposed conquest of 
England. The story is interesting to read m connection ‘itn that of Caligula. | 
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of Caractacus fell into the hands of the victors, his brothers soon after sur- 
rcnilered, and the king himself was dehvered in chains to Ostorius by his 
stepmother, Cartismandua, queen of the Brigantes, under whose protection 
he had hoped to ehide the vigilance of his pursuers. 


The fame of Caractacus had already crossed the seas ; and the natives of 
Italy were anxious to behold the man who had braved for nine years the 
power of Rome. As he passed through the imperial city, he expressed his 
surprise that men who possessed such palaces at home should deem it worth 
their while to fight for the wretched hovels of Britain. Claudius, to his own 
honour, received him graciously, restored him to liberty, and, if we may 
credit Tacitus, invested him with princely authority over a portion of 
conquered Britain. The event was celebrated at Rome with extraordinary 


JOY. 


The Silures, taught by experience that uninstructed valour was not a match 
for the discipline and defensive armour of the legions, adopted a more 
desultory but sanguinary mode of warfare, and contented themselves with 
harassing the Romans in their quarters, interrupting their communications, 
and surprising their detachments. If they sometimes received, they often 
inflicted, considerable injury, and Ostorius was so exliausted by labour and 
vexation, that his death was attributed to his chagrin. His successor, Aulus 
Didius, found himself involved in a new war. Venusius, a chieftain of the 
Jugantes, had married Cartismandua. Both had been faithful allies to the 
Romans; but the queen, after a short interval, separated from her husband, 
and took to her bed a Briton named Vellocatus. Hostilities were the 
immediate consequence. Cartismandua, for her ancient services, claimed 
the aid of the Romans: the Brigantes, through hatred of the adultress, fought 
for Venusius. After several battles, the queen was compelled to leave the 
throne to her husband, and to lead a degraded life under the protection of 
her allies. 


To Didius succeeded Veranius, whose early death made way for Suetonius 
Paulinus, a general of skill and reputation. The isle of Anglesea (Mona), the 
nursery and principal residence of the druids, had hitherto offered a secure 
retreat to those priests to whose influence and invectives Vv^as attributed 
the obstinate resistance of the Britons. To reduce it, Suetonius ordered his 


cavalry to swim across the strait, while the infantry should pass over in 
boats. On their approach to the sacred isle, they beheld the shore lined not 
only with warriors, but with bands of male and female druids. The former, 
with their arms outstretched to heaven, devoted the invaders to the god of 
war; the latter, in habits of mourning, with their hair floating in the wind, 
and lighted torches in their hands, ran in all directions along the beach. The 
Romans were seized with a superstitious horror. For a moment they refused 
to advance: shame and the reproaches of their leader urged them to the 
attack. The victory was easy and bloodless. The power of the druids 
received a shock from which it never recovered. Their altars were 
overturned, their sacred groves fell beneath the axe of the legionaries, and 
their priests and priestesses were consumed m the flames which they had 
kindled for the destruction of their captives. 


The Revolt of Boadicea 


But the absence of Suetonius in Anglesea was the signal for a most 
formidable insurrection. Prasutagus, king of the Iceni, long the faithful ally 
of Rome, had made the emperor joint heir with his own daughters. The 
whole property was immediately seized by Catus, the imperial procurator. 
Boadicea, the widow of the late king, who ventured to remonstrate, was 
scourged 
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as a Slave, and the chastity of her daughter was violated by the Roman 
officers. The unhappy princess grasped the first opportunity of revenge. The 
history of her wrongs reminded each individual of his own sufferings; and 
in a few days almost all the conquered tribes were in arms. Colchester was 
the first to experience their fury. Within the walls of the colony had been 
erected a temple to the divinity of Claudius, the subjugator of Britain, and 
the natives were eager to demolish this monument of their servitude. At the 
first assault the town was reduced to ashes: the walls of the temple 
protracted the fate of the garrison only two days. Petilius Cerealis marched 
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PHCENICIAN COMMERCE 333 


concerned, he seems to be right. In the long voyage from their native shores 
to that distant conntry, a harbour, to which they might run in, in case of 
storms or other accidents, was indispensably necessary. And although they 
established here a trade, by barter, with the natives, and thus managed to 
obtain the rich produce of the island for themselves, it is probable that the 
Greeks, who were always extending their possessions, soon deprived them 
of all, except the original object of their settlement. 


The case was different, however, with regard to Africa. If we merely look at 
the long line of commercial establishments formed upon this coast, it will 
be difficult to believe them all intended solely for the preservation of a 
communion with Spain. It is not denied but that such may have been the 
origin of the earliest settlements, as for example that of Utica ; but when 
these cities began to flourish, and drew to themselves the trade of inner 
Africa, there can be no doubt but the Phoenicians took a part in it, and 
obtained the commodities of this quarter of the globe, though in the first 
instance, only at second hand. 


Having thus shown the direction and extent of the trade and navigation of 
the Phoenicians toward the west, let us now bend our course eastwards, and 
trace their progress upon the two great southwestern gulfs of Asia, the 
Arabian and Persian. In these, it has already been stated, they had partly 
settled, and thus gained secure harbours from which to set forth on their still 
more distant enterprises. 


It must, however, be at once perceived, that their navigation here could not 
have a like undisturbed continuance with that of the Mediterranean. As the 
proper dominions of tlie Phoenicians never stretched so far as to either of 
these gulfs, it depended upon their political relations how far they could 
make use of the harbours they possessed tiiere. For even though the way 


with the ninth legion to their assistance. It was trodden under foot by the 
multitude of the insurgents. 


By this time Suetonius had returned to London, already a populous and 
opulent mart. Unable to protect the town, he retired, taking with him such 
of the inhabitants as were willing to share his fortunes. London was soon 
consumed by the flames; and shortly afterwards the municipal town of St. 
Albans (Verulam) experienced the same fate. The fury of the Britons treated 
as enemies all who had not joined in the insurrection. The reported 
slaughter of seventy thousand victims, without distinction of sex or age, of 
rank or country, attests both the violence of their revenge and the extent of 
country through which they followed the Romans. 


Suetonius was at last compelled to turn his face to the enemy. Though fear 
had prevented the second legion from joining in his retreat, he had collected 
from the different garrisons ten thousand men, and had chosen a position in 
which he could be attacked only in front. The Britons were collected in 
masses around their different chieftains; their wives and children occupied a 
long line of carriages in the rear; and the air resounded with their cries and 
imprecations. The Romans, motionless and silent, permitted them to 
approach; and then, rushing forward in the form of a wedge, overturned 
everything within their reach. The battle, however, was long and fiercely 
maintained. Numbers on the part of the natives supplied the want of 
discipline; and a succession of conflicts almost exhausted the patience of 
the legionaries. Victorious at last, the Romans took a severe revenge. They 
granted no quarter : and the women and children were involved in the same 
carnage with the combatants. Were success to be estimated by the multitude 
of the slain, Tacitus’4 was justified in comparing this with the most glorious 
victories of ancient Rome. He estimates the loss of the Britons at eighty 
thousand men.i The fugitives, however, who escaped, offered to try again 
the fortune of war ; but Boadicea, who had led them to the field and shared 
the dangers of the day, refused to survive this defeat, and termmated her 
misfortunes by a voluntary death. 


If this splendid action preserved the ascendancy of the Roman arms it did 
not put an end to the war. A notion prevailed in the imperial court that the 
obstinacy of the Britons arose from the dread which the severity ot 


Suetonius had inspired. He was recalled ; and under the milder 
administration of his three successors, Turpilianus, Trebellius, and Bolanus, 
the natives within the Roman pale were gradually inured to the yoke. But 
the task ot tranquillising the province, the mutinous spirit of the army, and 
the rival claims of competitors for the empire, prevented these governors 
from making any attempts against the independent portion of Britain. As 
soon as Vespasian had assumed the purple, a new era commenced 1 etilius 
tereaiis was ordered to reduce the Brigantes, and in the space of five years 
that pow- 


[1 This figure, of course, like all the figures given by Tacitus and other 
classic and medieval writers in their accounts of military events, is absurdly 
exaggerated. | 
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erful tribe was added to the subjects of the empire. Julius Frontinus was his 
successor, and during the three years of his government he nearly subdued 
the warlike nation of the Silures. 


THE GOVERNORSHIP OF AGRICOLA 


But the reputation of preceding governors was obscured by the more 
splendid and more lasting fame of Cneius Julius Agricola. When that 
commander arrived (78 a.d.), the army had been dismissed into winter 
quarters. He immediately summoned it again to the field, marched into the 
territory of the Ordovices, who had surprised a squadron of Roman horse; 
and put to the sword the greater part of that nation. Preceded by the terror of 
his name, he crossed over to Anglesea. The natives offered no resistance, 
and the sacred isle was a second time added to the empire. In the two next 
campaigns he gradually extended the limits of his government to the Tay. 
Tribe after tribe was compelled to submit, garrisons were stationed in every 
commanding situation, and with the prospect of success was removed the 
principal incentive to rebellion. The fourth summer was employed in 


securing a strong frontier to the Roman conquests ; and a line of forts from 
the Firth of Forth to that of Clyde bade defiance to the inroads of the more 
northern Britons. 


Agricola, sensible of the errors of his predecessors, reformed the civil 
administration in all its branches, established a more equitable system of 
taxation, listened with kindness to the complaints of the natives, and 
severely punished the tyranny of inferior officers. The Britons were 
charmed with the mildness and justice of his government. 


The next year, having received the submission of the tribes in the 
neighbourhood of the Forth, Agricola pushed his advances along the eastern 
shore. The operations of the army on land were combined with those of a 
numerous fleet at sea, but the campaign seems to have conferred little 
honour on the imperial arms. 


Resolved to distinguish the eighth and last year (84 a.d.) of his government, 
Agricola assembled all his forces and added to their number several cohorts 
of Britons raised among the tribes of the south. The Caledonians were 
apprised of their danger : and thirty thousand warriors under the command 
of Galgacus undertook to defend the passage of the Grampian Mountains. ^ 
They were discovered, divided into clans, posted one below the other on the 
declivity of a hill. The plain at its foot was covered with horsemen and 
armed chariots. Agricola drew up his army in two lines, in the first of which 
he placed the auxiliaries, in the other the legions. As long as they fought 
with missile weapons, the Caledonians, from their numbers, retained the 
advantage; but their unwieldy and unpointed swords were of little use m 
close action, and they were gradually driven up the hill by the steady 
pressure of the auxiliaries. An attempt to surprise the rear of the Romans 
was defeated by the vigilance of the general, who charged in return the 
flank of the Caledonians, and threw them into disorder. The courage or 
despair of a few detached bodies protracted the conflict till night. The next 
morning presented a very different scene. A vast and dreary solitude had 
succeeded to ttie noise and turmoil of the preceding day : and columns of 
smoke rising on the verge of the horizon proved that the Caledonians had 
burned their cottages m their flight. Ten thousand Caledonians, and about 
four hundred Romans are said by Tacitus’/ to have fallen in the battle. 


OO OOOS rn Iim- f PPM??A NE M\\ V0” this ” Moiis 


Groupius.” His editors tr’ansformed the Groupms into Grampius, but there 
is no authority whatever for the latter name. ] 
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After this victory the army returned to winter quarters : the fleet pursued its 
voyage, and sailing around the island, arrived at the port of Sandwich, from 
which it had commenced the expedition. ^ By the jealousy of the Ernperor 
Domitian, the ornaments, but not the parade, of a triumph were granted to 
Agricola, who, having surrendered the command to his successor, Lucullus, 
returned to Rome, waited on his imperial master, and sank into obscurity. 


The Roman power was now firmly established in the island. The tribes 
which had submitted made no attempt to recover their independence: and 
the Caledonians, hmnbled by their last defeat, were content to roam without 
molestation in their native forests. The successors of Agricola, instead of 
conducting the legions in the field, were employed in settling the details of 
the provincial government, and in assimilating the state of Britain to that of 
the other countries which had been incorporated in the empire. ^^ 


A picture is drawn of this great soldier and statesman, Agricola, by his son- 
in-law, the historian Tacitus, ^^ in which, amid all the flattery of affection, 
and 


Roman Lighthouse, Church and Trenches, Dover Castle 


the satire which the portrait of a good and generous man was intended to be 
upon a generation in which goodness and generosity were unknown, it is 
easy to trace the true lineaments of a just and sagacious leader. In seven 
campaigns, from the year 78 to 84 a. d., the benefits of a strong hand and 
benevolent will were shown throughout the island. The more intelligent of 


the natives began to perceive something far more valuable in the regulated 
freedom of their Roman conquerors than the wild absence of law and order 
which they called liberty. They clustered around the castra, where justice 
was administered in the grand language which Cicero had ennobled in 
pleading the cause of dethroned kings and oppressed populations OOO 
where they saw the wonders of Grecian art ornamenting the walls and 
floors of the proprcetor’s dwelling €€@ where the majestic toga of the 
civil officer had greater respect paid to it than the military cloak of the 
tribune ; and lost in surprise, or fired with emulation at all these things, they 
despised the mental poverty of then-former state; and we learn that 


[1 Ramsav‘saj’s: “The achievements of the year were wound up by the 
circumnavigation of Britain by the fleet, which, saUing northwards from 
the Forth of Tay, doubled the Northern capes and then rounding the Western 
and Southern coasts, completed the circuit by returning to its winter station, 
apparently in the Humber.” The Orkneys are thought to have been 


discovered on the same trip. | OOP .+ OOO 


[^ In connection with the Roman occupation and rule in Britain the spurious 
treatise entitled de Situ Britanniae and attributed to Richard of Cirencester, 
is worth noting. [his curious work, wliich described in great detail the 
organisation of the Roman government ot Britain, was for over one hundred 
and twenty years almost universally believed to be an addition of great 
value to the history of Roman Britain, and was accepted and utilised by 
such historians as Gibbon, 66 Lappenberg 2 and Lingard.6 It was 
“discovered and published in 1747 by Professor Bertram of the University 
of Copenhagen, but the original manuscript could never be produced, and at 
any rate the grounds for attributing the work to Richard 01 Cirencester, a 
monk of the fourteenth century, another work of undoubted authonty oy 
whom is extant, were very insufficient. ] 
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many British chieftains at this time became masters of the Latin tongue, and 
affected Koman manners and tastes. Tacitus, whose hatred of the tyranny of 
his time makes him savagely devoted to the untrammelled happiness of a 
barbarian life, attributes to Agricola the cunning design of keeping the 
Britons in subjection by effeminising their minds with poetry and the arts. 
He encouraged them to build spacious houses and noble temples ; to adopt 
the Roman dress, and to taste all the pleasures of luxury and vice. What 
Tacitus calls luxury and vice were probably immense improvements both in 
life and morals upon the brutalised habitudes of the woods from which they 
had emerged. They probably ate cooked food instead of raw meat, and 
cheated each other in trade instead of murdering their enemy from behind a 
tree and 


selling his wives and daughters into slavery. 


The marshes were drained, the wood w^as cut down, the sunshine poured 
into its recesses, and the dreadful Taranis (Jupiter) or omnipotent Thoth 
(Mercury) was found to be no more terrifying than a death’s-head lantern in 
the blaze of day. If a savage ceases to fear his gods, he despises them. 
Longbearded priests, pretending to see visions at the farther end of caves, 
and to gather wisdom from bunches of mistletoe, were found out to be 
wretched impostors when the cave was turned into a granary of corn, and 
the oak that nourished the mistletoe had been cut down to fence a field. 
There were large tracts of country all round the stations of the Roman 
armies where the harvests were sown, and reaped, and gathered in peace. 
The wives and families of the soldiers came over to join them in their island 
quarters, and at last, colonists in the true sense of the word, removed their 
goods and household hopes from Italy or Cis-alpine Gaul, and established 
themselves as permanent occupiers and owners of the soil. They came over 
to seek new employment for their skill and labour @@@ they ploughed, 
and wove, and painted€€@ built noble galleys for the protection of the 
shore, and elegant carriages for traffic on the roads. .Mighty changes had 
taken place upon the communication between camp and camp since the 
days of the unsocial Gael. Broad highways, with a noble disdain of 
engineering difficulties, went on, straight as an arrow from the bow, to the 
point they aimed at. Climbing steep hills or sinking into valleys, turning 
neither to the right nor left, the wonderful flight was pursued Raised 


eighteen inches at the centre, the road admitted of drainage to the ditch at 
each side ; the materials were massive blocks of stone ; the workmanship 
extraordinary for its care and finish; and thousands of thought-Britox of the 
Interior 
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less travellers have trotted or rolled along these solid and enduring 
causeways without considering their obligations to the real conquerors and 
civilisers of the land. The ancient inhabitants are supposed to have had 
some pathways of communication between the remote districts of the south. 
But it was the Romans, who knew the value of good roads, both morally 
and politically, who converted the rude levellings of their predecessors into 
the spacious highways which united the most distant portions of their 
dominions./ 


HADRIAN AND SEVERUS 


Though Agricola had defeated, he had not been able to subdue, the 
Caledonians. After his departure they frequently crossed the line of forts 
between the two firths, and in less than thirty years the state of Britain had 
become so precarious as to require the presence of the Emperor Hadrian 
(120 a.d.). Of his exploits history is silent ; but on the testimony of medals 
and inscriptions, we may believe that he expelled the barbarians and 
recovered the provinces which had been lost. If, however, his victories have 
been forgotten, his memory has been preserved by a military work, which 
was executed under his direction, and has hitherto defied the ravages of 
time. Convinced by experience that the pretentura thrown up by Agricola 
could not confine the northern tribes, he resolved to oppose a second barrier 
to their incursions, by drawing a ditch and rampart across the island, from 
the Solway Firth on the western, to the mouth of the Tyne on the eastern, 
coast. This mighty fortification measured in length more than sixty miles ; 


and strong bodies of troops were permanently stationed at short intervals on 
the whole extent of the line.“ 


But the tranquillity which had been established by Hadrian was repeatedly 
disturbed during the reign of his successor, Antoninus. On the north of the 
vallum the six tribes of the Masetse reasserted their independence; on the 
south the Brigantes took up arms, and invaded the territory of the 
Ordovices. Lollius Urbicus was appointed proprcetor of Britain. He 
chastised the Brigantes, subdued the Masetse, and, in imitation of Hadrian, 
carried a similar fortification across the isthmus, from the Forth to the 
Clyde, a distance of more than thirty-six miles. In honour of the emperor, it 
was Called the vallum [or more commonly wall] of Antoninus. 


In the reign of Commodus the incursions [of the Caledonians] assumed a 
more formidable appearance, and the discontent of the legions alarmed the 
emperor for the safety of Britain. Ulpius Marcellus, a soldier of valour and 
integrity, was made proproetor. He restored the discipline of the army, and 
drove the Caledonians back to their native mountains. But his services were 
requited with ingratitude. By his severity he incurred the hatred of a 
seditious soldiery, while his glory excited the jealousy of a dissolute prince, 
and Commodus recalled him from his command. 


The government of Britain was next conferred on Clodius Albinus. His 
birth and abilities awakened the jealousy of his imperial master, who, either 


‘ The vallum may be traced from Burgh-on-the-Sands to the town of 
Newcastle, avoiding the mountains, and winding along the valleys. The 
ditch appears to have been eleven feet in breadth and nine in depth: the 
rampart, at the present day, rises in some parts slx teet above the original 
surface. Besides this, two aggeres or mounds of earth, one on the north, the 
other on the south, run the whole length in lines parallel to the ditch, at the 
distance ot nearly twentv feet. It is probable that the mound to the south was 
a military road; and that the original work of Hadrian, like that of 
Antoninus between the firths, consisted ot no more than the ditch, the 
rampart, and the road. The agger on the north might be alterwards added as 
a military way for the wall of Severus, when the vallum could be no longer 
considered as a work of defence. 
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with the view of securing his fideUty, or, as is more probable, of trying his 
ambition, offered him the rank and authority of Cgesar. Albinus had the 
prudence to dechne the insidious present; but after the death of Commodus, 
and the ephemeral reigns of Pertinax and Julian, he willingly accepted the 
same dignity from the emperor Severus. It soon, however, appeared that, 
with all the parade of friendship, Severus was a secret and mortal enemy ; 
and Albinus, by the advice of his friends, assumed the imperial purple (193 
a.d.), and led the British legions into Gaul. The two armies, amounting to 
one hundred thousand men, fought in the plain of Trevoux (Trivultium), 
near Lyons (Lugdunum). Severus obtained the victory, and the British 
Ceesar paid with his head the forfeit of his ambition (197 a.d.). 


Severus was now undisputed master of the empire. To abolish the exorbitant 
power of the prefect of Britain, he divided the island into two governments, 
bestowing the one on Heraclianus, and the other on Virius Lupus. The latter, 
with an army of new levies, was unable to withstand the united efforts of 
the ]\la€#@toB and Caledonians, and was compelled to purchase with 
money a precarious respite from their incursions. The expedient, though it 
procured a temporary forbearance, invited them to a repetition of the 
attempt ; and Lupus, wearied with continued hostilities, solicited the 
presence of the emperor and the aid of a numerous army. 


Though Severus was advanced in years, and declining in health, he 
cheerfully obeyed the summons of his lieutenant. He was accompanied by 
his two sons, Caracalla and Geta : to the younger he committed the civil 
government of the province ; to Caracalla he assigned a part in the projected 
expedition. When the army moved from York, the selection of the 
commanders, the num-ber of the legions and auxiliary cohorts, and the long 
train of carriages laden with provisions and implements of war, proclaimed 
the determination of the emperor to subdue, if not to exterminate, all the 
rebellious tribes in the north. The [northern] Britons were but ill provided 
against so formidable an invasion. They possessed no other defensive 


armour than a narrow target. Their weapons were a dirk, an unwieldy sword 
hanging from the waist by an iron chain, and a short lance, from one 
extremity of which was suspended a bell. But they were aided by the nature 
of the country, abounding in mountains, lakes, and forests ; by constitutions 
inured to fatigue, hunger, and every privation; by habits of running, 
swimming, and wading through rivers and morasses; and above all, by a 
contempt of danger, and an unconquerable love of freedom. The progress of 
the Romans was constantly interrupted by the necessity of opening roads 
through the woods, of throwing bridges over the rivers, and of erecting 
causeways across the marshes. It was in vain that Severus sought for an 
enemy in front. The natives had wisely divided themselves into 
detachments, which hung on the flanks of the Romans, watched every 
advantage, and often inflicted a sudden and severe wound on the long and 
encunil/ered line of their enemies. Still the emperor pressed forward till he 
reached the Firth of Cromarty, where he condescended to accept the ofi/ers 
of submission which he had formerly refused ; and, that he might appear to 
punish the obstinacy of the natives, exacted the nominal surrender of a part 
of their territory. But this trivial advantage had been dearly purchased, and 
the number of the Romans who perished by fatigue, by disease, and by the 
sword, has been estimated at fifty thousand. ^ 


When Severus returned to York, he had leisure to devise means for the 


[€ Dion Cassiusi is the authority for this statement of the losses of 
Severus. This figure Kamsayfc declares to be absurd and says it is very 
unlikely that he had as many as fifty thousand troops with hun altogether. ] 
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future security of the southern provinces. From what he had seen, he was 
convuiced that no rampart of turf could resist the assaults of these active 
and persevermg barbarians ; and he determined to confine their incursions 
by raismg a solid wall of stone a few paces to the north of the vallum of 
Hadrian. In the neighbourhood of the sea it preserved a parallel direction ; 


might be open to their caravans, the dominant nations of inner Asia might 
not be always willing to allow foreign colonies on their coasts. 


Ophir was the general name for the rich countries of the south, lying on the 
African, Arabian, and Indian coasts, as far as at that time known. From 
these the Phoenicians had already obtained vast treasures by caravans ; but 
they now opened a maritime communication with them, in order to lighten 
the expense of transport, and to procure their merchandise at the best hand. 
The name of Ophir was common even in the time of Moses, and was then 
applied to those southern countries only known by common report. It was 
therefore now spoken of as a well-known name and country ; and it may be 
fairly presumed, that when the Phoenicians entered upon this new line of 
trade, they only took possession of a previously well-established system ; 
since it was a regular, settled navigation, and not a voyage of discovery. 
From its taking three years to perform, it would appear to have been 
directed to a distant region ; but if we consider the half-yearly monsoons, 
and that the vessels visited the coasts of Arabia, Ethiopia, and the Malabar 
coast of India ; and also that the expression, ” in the third year,” may admit 
of an interpretation that would much abridge the total duration, the distance 
will not appear so great. The commodities which they imported were ivory, 
precious stones, ebony, and gold, to which may be added apes and peacocks 
; all satisfactorily proving that they visited the countries just mentioned ; 
especially Ethiopia, and probably India. 


The voyages of the PhiBnicians thus far had a fixed and regular course ; but 
besides these, they were in the habit of fitting out expeditions for the 
purpose of discovery, which often led the way to an enlargement of their 
commerce ; though they sometimes had no result beyond the extension of 
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their geographical knowledge. Chance has preserved us some particulars 
respecting a few of these enterprises, through their having been fortunately 
quoted by Herodotus ; but how much more may have been undertaken, and 
successfully performed, by a people who, no doubt, like Great Britain and 
Portugal, had its Cook and its Vasco de Gama ! 


but as it approached the higher ground, leaving the work of that emperor to 
wind its circuitous course along the valleys, it boldly ascended the most 
lofty eminences, and ran along the margin of the most abrupt precipices. Its 
height was twelve feet; its breadth at the foundation varied from two to 
three yards. In front was sunk a ditch of the same dimensions with that of 
Hadrian; and for its protection were assigned four squadrons and fourteen 
cohorts, composing an army of ten thousand men, quartered in eighteen 
stations along the line of the wall. 


Scarcely had the Romans evacuated the territory of the Caledonians and 
Maa’ttr, when information was brought to Severus that the barbarians had 
recommenced hostilities. His infirmities had been so much increased by the 
fatigue of the late campaign, that he was no longer able to join the army. He 
gave the command to Caracalla, with an injunction to extirpate the whole 
race without mercy. But that prince had a far different object in view 
@@@ to exclude his brother Geta from the succession. Instead of 
marching against the Britons, he endeavoured to gain the affection of the 
troops by indulgence and donatives ; and, as soon as his father had expired 
at York, renewed the peace, disbanded the army, and returned to Rome, 


The Successors of Severus 


History is little more than a record of the miseries inflicted on the many by 
the passions of the few. If then, for more than seventy years from the death 
of Severus, Britain has escaped the notice of the ancient annalists, we may 
infer that they were years of comparative tranquillity and happiness. The 
northern tribes respected the strength of the new fortification and the valour 
of the army by which it was guarded : and the natives of the south, 
habituated from their infancy to submission, bore without impatience the 
yoke which had pressed so heavily on their free-born fathers. _ The rest of 
the empire was convulsed by the claims of the numerous competitors, 
known by the name of the thirty tyrants. 


This distracted state of the empire had opened new prospects to the 
barbarians, who, under the appellations of Franks and Saxons, possessed the 
coast from the mouth of the Rhine to the extremity of Jutland (the Cim- 


[1 There are few points in early British history upon which such divergent 
conckisions have been reached as that of the Roman walls. As high an 
authority as Elton g thinks that the whole svstem of defence bears the 
impress of a single mind, and that both stone wall and earthen vallum with 
their stations, camps, and parallel roads, were designed and constructed by 
Hadrian. Ramsay.’ writing fifteen years later, holds to the more generally 
accepted theory that the vallum was the work of Hadrian, and that the stone 
wall was constructed at a later date bv Septimius Severus. The eariiest 
evidence is contained in the biographies of Hadrian and Severus written by 
Spartianus,? whose statement that both emperors built walls between the 
two oceans was accepted without question by later writers Ramsav, taking 
the word of Spartianus, reasons simply. He holds that the vallum was the 
eariier “work, and therefore the work of Hadrian, “because it seems clear 
that “o }nen with a stone wall to protect them would seek to pile up useless 
earthworks behind it; whi e men who had onlv an earthen rampart to defend 
them might seek to suppleinent its “-onstruct on by a bulwark of a stronger 
kind.” The fortifications constructed by Urbicus along the hneot Agricola’s 
forts, and known as the ” Wall of Antoninus,” consisted of an earthen 
e’Abankment and ditch, similar to but both deeper and higher than the 
vallum of Hadrian, and having military stations and watch-towers at regular 
intervals. | 
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brican Chersonesus) . They swept into their own ports the commerce of the 
narrow seas, and insulted by their predatory expeditions the shores of Gaul 
and Britain. To chastise or restrain their insolence, the conmiand of a 
powerful fleet, with the title of Count of the Saxon Shore, was given by the 
emperors Diocletian and Maximian to Carausius, an experienced officer, 
and a Menapian (Fleming) by birth. His conduct soon awakened suspicion. 
The pirates continued their depredations with impunity ; a portion of their 
spoil was regularly surrendered to Carausius ; and the money was employed 
in debauching the loyalty of the mariners. Maximian prepared to punish his 
perfidy. But the Menapian unexpectedly fortified Boulogne, concluded an 


alliance with the barbarians, sailed to Britain, induced the army and fleet to 
espouse his cause, and assuming with the imperial purple the name of 
Augustus (287 a.d.), set at defiance the whole power of Rome. 


The reign of this adventurer was fortunate and glorious. The Caledonians 
were compelled to flee before his arms; his authority was acknowledged on 


Early British 


the western coast of Gaul, and a numerous fleet carried the terror of his 
name to the entrance of the Mediterranean. It was not, however, to be 
expected that the emperors would tamely acquiesce in his usurpation. At 
first, indeed, they thought it more prudent to admit him as their colleague : 
but when they had adopted the two csesars Galerius and Constantius 
Chlorus, they assigned to the latter the task of wresting Britain from his 
dominion. Constantius began the attempt with the siege of Boulogne. By his 
orders the mouth of the harbour was obstructed by a mound of stones; and 
the garrison, cut off from any assistance from Britain, was, after an 
obstinate resistance, compelled to surrender. But Carausius was still master 
of the sea, and at the head of a numerous army. “Yhile he was employed in 
providing against a distant danger, he fell a victim to domestic treachery ; 
and in the eighth year of his reign was murdered at York by Allectus, a 
minister who had abused his confidence, and dreaded his resentment (297 
a.d.). 


Allectus enjoyed during three years the reward of his treachery. The time 
was spent by Constantius in preparing a fleet which might safely transport 
his troops to the island. To distract the attention of the enemy, it was divided 
into two squadrons, of which one under his command was stationed at 
Boulogne, the other, under that of the prefect Asclepiodotus, in the mouth 
of the Seine. The latter, owing to the impatience of the mariners, was the 
first which put to sea ; and sailing under the cover of a fog, passed 
unobserved by the British fleet near the Isle of Wight, and reached without 
opposition the adjacent coast. Constantius himself, with a still more 


powerful armament, directed his course to the shore of Kent ; and at his 
landing received the pleasing intelligence that Allectus was dead. On the 
first news of the arrival of 
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Asclepiodotus, the usurper had hastened towards the spot: but the greater 
part of his forces were unable to equal his speed, and with his guard, a band 
of Franks, he was speedily overwhelmed by the Romans. A division of the 
Roman fleet, which had separated in the dark, entered the Thames, and 
advanced without meeting an enemy to the neighbourhood of London, and 
Constantius himself was hailed by the inhabitants as their sovereign and 
deliverer. He immediately restored the imperial authority, Britain became 
his favourite residence, and the natives enjoyed the benefit of a mild and 
equitable administration. 


CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN , 


At the distance of so many ages it is impossible to discover by whom 
Christianity was first preached in the island. Some writers have ascribed 
that province to St. Peter ; others have preferred the rival claim of St. Paul : 
but both opinions, improbable as they are in themselves, rest on the most 
slender evidence; on testimonies which are many of them irrelevant, all 
ambiguous and unsatisfactory. It is, however, certain that at a very early 
period there were Christians in Britain: nor is it difficult to account for the 
circumstance, from the intercourse which had long subsisted between the 
island and Rome. Of the Romans whom at that period choice or necessity 
conducted to Britam, and of the Britons who were induced to visit Rome, 
some would of course become acquainted with the professors of the gospel, 
and yield to the exertions of their zeal. 


We have undoubted proof that the believers were numerous,’ and that a 
regular hierarchy had been instituted before the close of the third century. 
For by contemporary writers the church of Britain is always put on an 
equality with the churches of Spain and Gaul ; and in one of the most early 
of the western councils, that of Aries in 314 a.d., we meet with the names of 
three British bishops, Eborius of York, Restitutus of London, and Adel— 


phius of Lincoln. ,,,.,,, j -u 


It has been observed that the British Christians had hitherto escaped the 
persecutions to which their continental brethren were repeatedly exposed. 
But in the beginning of the fourth century, Diocletian and Maxmiian 
determined to avenge the disasters of the empire on the professors of the 
gospel; and edicts were published by which the churches in every province 
were ordered to be demolished, and the refusal to worship the gods ot 
paganism was made a crime punishable with death. Though Constaritius 
might condemn, he dared not forbid the execution of the imperial mandate: 
but he was careful at the same time to show by his conduct his own opinion 
ot religious persecution. Assembling around him the Christian officers of 
his houf Ajo’ he communicated to them the will of the emperors, and 
added that tney must determine to resign their employments, or to abjure 
the worship oi Christ. If some among them preferred their interest to their 
religion, they received the reward which their perfidy deserved. The c/esar 
dismissed them from his service, observing that he would never trust the 
fidelity ot men who had proved themselves traitors to their God. But the 
moderation of Constantius did not restrain the zeal of the inferior 
magistrates. The churches in almost every district were levelled with the 
ground: and of the <Ahristians many fled for safety to the forests and 
mountains, many suffered with con stancy both torture and death. Gildas 
has preserved the names of Julius ard Aaron, citizens of Caerleon-upon-Usk 
; and the memory of Alban, the 
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protomartyr of Britain, was long celebrated both in his own country and 
among the neighbouring nations. But within less than two years Diocletian 
and Maximian resigned the purple; Constantius and Galerius assumed the 
title of emperors, and the freedom of religious worship was restored to the 
Christian inhabitants of the island. 


The account of Diocletian’s persecutions m England rests largely on the 
authority of Gildas,’ who is hardly to be relied on for events which took 
place before his own time. His story is undoubtedly highly coloured and 
exaggerated. Even the legend of the martyrdom of St. Alban as related by 
him can hardly be accepted as it stands. Contemporary Latin writers say 
that the persecutions in Gaul and Britain were confined to a destruction of 
the churches, and that no violence was offered to persons. It is surmised that 
St. Alban may have fallen a victun to some popular outbreak, and it is very 
possible that his death occurred prior to the time of Diocletian. @@ 


Constantius, Constantine, and Their Successors 


Constantius, while he was yet in an inferior situation, had married Helena, a 
native of Bithynia according to some writers, the daughter of a British 
prince if we may believe our national historians. When he was raised to the 
dignity of Caesar, he was compelled to repudiate Helena for Theodora, the 
daughter-in-law of Maximian; but Helena had already borne him a son, the 
celebrated Constantine, on whom posterity has bestowed the epithet of the 
“great.” The young prince was educated an honourable hostage in the court, 
first of Diocletian, and then of Galerius: but on the report that his father’s 
health was rapidly declining, he snatched a favourable moment to escape, 
and maiming at every post the horses which were not necessary for his 
flight, contrived to retard the speed of his pursuers. He reached York a few 
days before Constantius expired; was recommended by him to the affection 
of the soldiery, and assumed, with their approbation, the titles of Caesar and 
Augustus. The sequel of his story, and the long course of victories by which 
he united the whole empire under his own authority, are subjects foreign 
from these sheets. 


When Constantine became sole emperor, Britain was placed under the 
jurisdiction of the prefect of the Gauls, whose authority extended from the 
wall of Antoninus to the southern limits of Mauretania Tingitana 


(Northwest Africa). His deputy with the title of vicar (or vice-prefect) of 
Britaui resided at York.‘ The ancient tribal boundaries of Britain were 
disregarded, and the island divided into five new provinces, each in charge 
of a civil governor, whose authority extended to all questions of justice and 
finance. The names of the five divisions were Britannia Prima, Britannia 
Secunda, Flayia Caesariensis, Maxima Csesariensis, and Valentia. Their 
exact boundaries are not known, but modern historical scholars have come 
to a general agreement as to their location. Britannia Prima is supposed to 
have included that part of the island south of the Thames Valley ; Britannia 
Secunda to have comprised roughly Wales and the Welsh Marches ; Flavia 
C”sariensis to have extended from the Thames to the Humber, and Maxima 
CcTsariensis to have occupied the region between the Humber and the wall 
of Antoninus. Valentia, which was possibly not established until some time 
later, probably included the region north of the wall. The army was placed 
in command of three officers, the “count of Britain” (comes Britanniw), 
who was apparently the commander-in-chief, the “duke of Britain,” who 
commanded in the 
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north, and the ” count of the Saxon shore,” who had charge of the defence 
of the southeastern coast. \@@ 


Under Constantine and his sons Britain enjoyed more than fifty years of 
tranquillity. The aggressions of the barbarians were repressed ; and industry 
and commerce were encouraged. The first check was given to the public 
prosperity by the cruelty and avarice of Paulus, a Spanish notary.2 He had 
l3een sent to the island with a commission from the Emperor Constantius to 
inquire into the conduct of the officers, who, during the general defection of 
the western armies, had adhered to the usurper Magnentius. Paulus was 
eminently skilled in all the arts of rapacity and chicanery ; with him wealth 
was a Sufficient presumption of guilt; and no man, whose possessions might 
fill the coffers of the notary and his imperial master, was ever acquitted at 
his tribunal. Martin, the vicar of Britain, had lamented, and sometimes 


interposed to prevent, these iniquitous proceedings. But he was informed 
that a deep scheme had been laid to involve him in the common 
delinquency; and, impelled by despair, he made an attempt on the life of the 
notary. The stroke was partried ; and Martin instantly plunged his sword into 
his own heart. His real or pretended accomplices were punished with torture 
and confiscation, exile or death ; and Paulus continued his career regardless 
of the hatred and imprecations of the natives. By Constantius he was 
applauded for his fidelity : Julian, the succeeding emperor, commanded him 
to be burnt alive. 


It is remarkable that from this period the Caledonians and Masetse tribes, 
which for two centuries had been the terror of the civilised Britons, 
disappeared without any ostensible cause from the page of history: and their 
places are supplied by the Picts and Scots, who, though differing from them 
in name, are described as barbarians equally savage in disposition and 
equally addicted to invasion and rapine. Of the origm of these two nations, 
which appear to start suddenly into existence m the course of the fourth 
century, many learned but fanciful theories have been mvented. It seems 
manifest that the Picts were, under a new denommation, the wry same 
people whom we have hitherto called Masetaj and Caledonians.-* the 


[iThe theory held by such eminent historians as Kerable.^c Palgrave ^^ and 
Lappen-hevg,z that the Saxon shore” in Britain derived its name from an 
ear y f “lemeut ot baxons upon it, rather than from its use as a bulwark 
against the piratical attack of the Moi s nas b^n entirely discarded by more 
recent scholars following the lead of Doctor GuestJ] ^tjibbs says that it has 
no basis ‘“‘either in fact or in probability.” It must be i-emembered that 
there was another “Saxon shore” on the opposite French coast having its 
centre at ^rittam .| 


[-‘ Knight m pointing a comparison that has been frequently made, 
fays\,\;Vn tl e 7 Jeffreys was to England in the seventeenth century, 
the notary Paulus was m the tourtn 


»”»<“Crdiner,” agreeing with this conclusion, says: “The Picts were the 
same as t],e Caledonians of the time of Agricola. We do not know when 
th^ ceased (fe Caledonians, ine usual derivation of their name from the 
Latin pidus, said to have been gnen them Decause 


Fourth-Century Briton 
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name of Caledonians properly belonged to the natives of that long but 
narrow strip of land which stretches from Loch Fyne on the western, to the 
Firth of Tay on the eastern, coast : but it had been extended by the Romans 
to all the kindred and independent clans which lay between them and the 
northern extremity of the island. In the fourth century the mistake was 
discovered and rectified : and from that time not only the Caledonians, but 
their southern neighbours, the five tribes of the Maastse, began to be known 
by the generic appellation of Picts, a word derived perhaps from the 
national custom of painting the body, more probably from the name which 
they bore in their own lan— 


The Scots came undoubtedly from Ireland, which, like its sister island, 
appears to have been colonised by adventurers from different countries. 
These were scattered on different points of the coast, while the interior was 
held by nmiierous clans of the Scoti, many of whom, in the fourth century, 
united with the Atecotti, a kindred clan in the neighbourhood of Loch 
Lomond, to plunder the rich provinces of the Roman Britons. But the Scots 
soon aspired to something more permanent than plunder. From the north of 
Ireland the passage was short and inviting : hordes of adventurers followed 
each other; settlements were obtained from the friendship, or extorted from 
the weakness, of the Picts ; and at last the strangers acquired so marked a 
superiority over the indigenous tribes as to impart the name of Scotland to 
the northern division of Britain. It was long, however, before the two 
nations were blended in one people. We find the Picts distinguished from 
the Scots as late as the twelfth century. 


Picts and Scots in the Roman Province 


In the reign of Constantius the Picts and Scots entered the Roman province 
in considerable numbers. The csesar Julian could not be spared from Gaul : 
and Lupicinus, whom he sent as his deputy, did not venture to meet the 
invaders. This confession of weakness incited them to repeat their inroads ; 
and at each repetition they penetrated farther into the country. They 
maintained spies in the Roman army ; they tempted the fidelity of the 
garrisons ; and they induced many of the foreign auxiliaries to join them in 
the pursuit of plunder. At length the emperor Valentinian was alarmed for 
the safety of the island, and Theodosius was appointed to the command. 
That celebrated officer, with the flower of the Gallic army, landed at 
Richborough (Rutupiffi), and, having divided his troops into several corps, 
attacked and defeated the marauding parties of the barbarians. He entered 
London in triumph (367 a.d.), and spent a few weeks in making 
preparations for new victories. The deserters were induced by an act of 
amnesty to rejoin their standards ; the ancient discipline of the army was 
revived ; supplies and reinforcements were provided; and, on the 
recommencement of hostilities, the mvaders, after several bloody 
encounters, retired beyond the ancient limits of the empire; and Theodosius 
applied himself to re-establish the former system of government. The 
political and financial departments he confided to the vicar Civilis ; and, as 
commander of the army, repaired the fortifications, placed garrisons m the 
military stations, and restored the province of Valentia, which had long been 
abandoned. 


they painted their bodies, is inaccurate. They were probably Iberians.” The 


Scots at that gS! I ”” Ireland. Rhyse concludes that “Scotus” is simply the 
Latin name for 
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LAST YEAES OF ROMAN RULE 


In one of these voyages toward the Hellespont, which tliey undertook at a 
very early period, to explore Europe, they discovered the isle of Thasos, 
opposite the Thracian coast, and were amply repaid for their pains by its 
productive gold mines, which they worked with wonderful labour and skill, 
as we learn from Herodotus, who saw them, till they were driven from the 
island by the Greeks. 


The same writer has given us an account of a still more wonderful voy-age 
which this people undertook and successfully performed ; this was nothing 
less than the circumnavigation of Africa. We shall here place before the 
reader the remarkable narrative, as given by the historian himself. 


” That Africa is clearly surrounded by the sea, except where it borders on 
Asia, Neku H, king of the Egyptians, was the first we know of to 
demonstrate. Tliat prince, having finished his excavations for the canal 
leading out of the Nile into the Arabian Gulf, despatched certain natives of 
Phoenicia on shipboard, with orders to sail back through the Pillars of 
Hercules into the North (Mediterranean) Sea, and so to return into Egypt. 
The Phrenicians, consequently, having departed out of the Erythraean Sea, 
proceeded on their voyage in the Southern Sea : when it was autumn they 
would push ashore, and sowing the land, whatever might be the part of 
Libya they had reached, await there till the harvest time : having reaped 
their corn, they continued their voyage ; thus, after the lapse of two years, 
and passing through the Pillars of Hercules in the third, they came back into 
Egypt, and stated, what is not credible to me, but may be so, perhaps, to 
others, namely, that in their circumnavigation of Libya, they had the sun on 
the right hand (that is, on the north).” 


But leaving these distant voyages of discovery out of the question, the 
extent to which this enterprising people carried their regular navigation is 
truly wonderful. Though voyages across the open seas have been the 
consequence of our acquaintance witli the New World beyond the Atlantic ; 
yet their hardy and adventurous spirit led them to find a substitute for it in 
stretching from coast to coast into the most distant regions. The long series 
of centuries during which they were exclusively the masters of the seas, 
gave them sufficient time to make this gi-adual progress, which perhaps 
was the more regular and certain in proportion to the time it occupied. The 


Gratian succeeded his father Valentinian in the emphe (375 a.d.), and 
invested with the purple Theodosius the Younger, the son of the dehverer of 
Britain [placing him in control of the Eastern Empire]. There was at the 
tune in the island an officer named Clemens Maximus, of great abilities and 
of greater ambition. Inflamed with jealousy by the promotion of one who 
had been his equal, he began to intrigue with the soldiery, and artfully 
extorted from their gratitude or their credulity an offer of the title of 
Augustus. It was not without apparent reluctance that he yielded to their 
entreaties : but his subsequent conduct betrayed his real sentiments. Not 
content with the possession of Britain, he aspired to the whole of the 
Western Empire. At the head of the British army he sailed to the mouth of 
the Rhine; the murder of Gratian gave him possession of Gaul, and the 
greater part of Italy was compelled to submit to his authority. He reigned 
with dignity, and severely chastised the Picts and Scots, who attempted to 
renew their inroads. Theodosius [at first] acknowledged his title; but roused 
at L by shame and apprehension, took the field against the usurper. On the 
L/anks of the Save (Savus) in Pannonia, the first shock was given to the 
power of Maximus; and the city of Aciuileia soon afterwards saw him 
stripped of the imperial ornaments and beheaded by order of his victorious 
opponent (388 a.d.). [The Britons who had followed his standard never 
returned to their native country, and the defenceless state in which it was 
left by their absence exposed it to the inroads of its inveterate enemies. ] 


This favourable opportunity did not escape the vigilance of the Picts and 
Scots. They experienced only a feeble resistance from the small force that 
remained in the island, and returned home laden with the plunder of the 
provinces. Their repeated inroads impelled the Britons to lay their 
distressed situation before the imperial court, probably through the means 
of Chry-santus the vicar, whose administration is mentioned with applause: 
and Stilicho, the master of the infantry and cavalry, despatched to their 
assistance a body of troops, which repelled the invaders, and confined them 
withm their own territories. 


But the great fabric of the Roman power was now shaken to its lounda-tion. 
Hordes of barbarians, under different denominations, issuing from the 
unkno\‘n regions of the east and the north, had depopulated the^ fairest of 
the provmces; and a torrent of Goths, Vandals and Alans, under the 


celebrated Alaric, had poured from the summit of the Julian Alps into the 
flourishing plains of Italy. It became necessary to recall the troops {roin tlie 
extremities to defend the heart of the empire; and the cohorts which had 
been stationed along the walls in Britain fought and triumphed under the 
command of Stilicho in the bloody battle of PoUentia (403 a.d ). _ After the 
retreat of Alaric, the British forces seem to have returned to the island, an to 
have driven back the Picts, who had taken advantage of their absence to 
plunder the neighbouring province. But within two or three years tne 
German nations, bursting into Gaul, spread devastation from one extremity 
to the other, and the legions in Britain, cut off from all communication with 
the emperor Honorius, determined to elect an emperor for ^hem^fj^f ; ./.^ 
purple was bestowed on Marcus, one of their officers, ^h? soon lost hs We 
in a sedition of the soldiery. The next object of heir choice was Gratia Ma~ 
native of one of the British munidvia, who, at the end ^f Jo/““ months, ex 
perienced the fate of his predecessor. This dangerous preeminence was. 
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however, still an object of competition. Constantine, a soldier in the ranks, 
with no other pretensions than his name, offered himself to their suffrages. 
He was proclauned Augustus, led them to Boulogne, and with the assistance 
of some Roman corps, which lay dispersed in the neighbourhood, cleared 
the province of the barbarians. His son Constans, who is said to have worn 
the monastic habit at Winchester, was named csesar, and hastened to take 
possession of Spain. But their prosperity was of very short duration. The 
son was put to death at Vienne by Gerontius, one of his own officers; and 
the father was [besieged and captured] at Aries by Constantius, who 
/,ommanded the forces of Honorius [and carried off to Ravenna, where he 
was beheaded] 


(411 A.D.). 


While Constantine was thus hastening to his ruin, Britain had been the 
theatre of an important revolution. The natives, left without a military force, 


and exposed to the inroads of their enemies, determined to eject an 
authority which was unable to afford them protection. They deposed the 
Roman magistrates, proclaimed their own independence, took up arms, 
and with the spirit of freemen, drove the barbarians out of their territories. 
When the intelligence reached Ravenna, Honorius, the legitimate emperor, 
wrote to the states of Britain “to provide for their own defence.” By this 
ambiguous expression he has been thought to have released them from their 
allegiance; perhaps his only object was to authorize their present efforts. 


From Zosimuso we learn that, on the extinction of the imperial authority in 
the island, the British states established domestic governments according to 
circumstances. These states w/ere undoubtedly the different cities to 
which Honorius had directed his letters. As the colonies, municipia, and 
Latin towns, had always formed so many separate commonwealths under 
the superintendence of the provincial presidents, they would probably wish 
to retain the forms of government to which they had so long been 
habituated. It is, however, easy to conceive that during the anarchy that 
must have been produced by the sudden removal of the Roman magistrates, 
and the confusion occasioned by the repeated incursions of the Picts and 
Scots, many a fortunate leader would abuse his own power and the 
confidence of his fellow-citizens to usurp the sovereign authority. In a few 
years every trace of popular government had vanished : and all the 
provinces which had belonged to the empire were divided among a 
multitude of petty chieftains, principally of British, but partly of Roman, 
origin. They were dignified with the title of kings, though the dominions of 
many were confined within narrower limits than most of our present 
counties: and their ambition, their wars, and their vices, inflicted on the 
country more permanent and extensive injuries than had ever been suffered 
from the incursions of foreign enemies. Soon after the Britons became 
independent, the greater part of Europe was depopulated by the two 
dreadful scourges of pestilence and famine. This island did not escape the 
general calamity : and the Scots and Picts seized the favourable moment for 
the renewal of their inroads. The dissensions of the native 


[€This statement rests on the authority of Zosimus.o the Greek 
historian. In this connection Mommsen sp words. “It was not Britain that 
gave up Rome, but Rome that gave up Bntam,” are worth quoting;.] 


PThe status of Britain during this period is the subject of much controversy. 
Rhvs.e who must be considered one of the highest authorities on Roman as 
on Celtic Britain, says: it would be a mistake to take for granted that the 
people of Roman Britain, as soon as they were rid ot the officials of the 
empire, resolved themselves into small communities or tribal states 
independent of each other€€@ a stage which the Britons had prettv well 
left behind them before the Roman Conquest, and it is not to be believed 
that the prolonged lesson of imperial centralisation had been altogether lost 
on them. They seem to have simply persisted on the lines of the military 
leaderships which the Romans had made a reality among them. ”] 
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chieftains facilitated their attempts ; district after district became the scene 
of devastation; till the approach of danger admonished the more southern 
Britons to provide for their own safety. Some solicited, but in vain, the 
protection of “tius, the Roman general in Gaul :/ others, under the guidance 
of Vortigern, the most powerful of the British kings, had recourse to an 
expedient which, however promising it might appear in the outset, proved 
in the result most fatal to the liberty of their country. ^ 


[> “The groans of the Britons to “tius, for the third time consul,” ran their 
plea, “The savages drive us tc the sea, and the sea casts us back upon the 
Savages; so arise two kinds of death, and we are either drowned or 
slaughtered.” ] 


CHAPTER II 


“THE ANGLO-SAXON CONQUEST?’ 


[449-871 A.D.] 


The Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, although speaking the same language, 
worshipping the same gods and using the same laws, had no political unity 
like the Franks of Clovis; they were not moved by one impulse or invited 
by one opportunity. The conquest of Britain was the result of a series of 
separate expeditions, long continued and perhaps, in point of time, 
continuous but unconnected, and independent of one another. It was not 
until the middle of the fifth century that they assumed the dimensions of 
conquest, colonisation, migration; and when they have attained that 
character, the progress and success of the several attempts are not uniform; 
each little state reaches greatness by its own route, and the history of its 
growth makes a mark upon its constitution. @@@ Stubbs.o 


Eleven centuries ago an industrious and conscientious historian, desiring to 
give arecord of the establishment of his forefathers in England, could find 
no fuller or better account than this : ” About the year of Grace 445-446, the 
British inhabitants of England, deserted by the Roman masters who had 
enervated while they protected them, and exposed to the ravages of Picts 
and Scots from the extreme and barbarous portions of the island, called in 
the assistance of heathen Saxons from the continent of Europe. The 
strangers faithfully performed theu-task, and chastised the northern 
invaders; then, in scorn of the weakness of their employers, subjected them 
in turn to the yoke, and after various vicissitudes of fortune, established 
their own power upon the ruins of Roman and British civilisation.” The few 
details which had reached the historian taught that the strangers were under 
the guidance of two brothers, Hengist and Horsa: that their armament was 
conveyed in three ships or keels : that it consisted of Jutes, Saxons and 


Angles : that their successes stimulated similar adventurers among their 
countrymen : and that in process of time their continued migrations were so 
large and numerous as 
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to have reduced Anglia, their original home, to a desert. Such was the tale 
of the victorious baxons m the eighth century. 


Meagre indeed are the accounts which satisfied the most inquiring of our 
forefathers; yet such as they are, they were received as the undoubted truth 
and appealed to in later periods as the earliest authentic record of our race’ 
The acuter criticism of an age less prone to believe, more skilful in the 
appreciation of evidence, and familiar with the fleeting forms of mythical 
and epical thought, sees in them only a confused mass of traditions 
borrowed from the most heterogeneous sources, compacted rudely and with 
little ingenuity, and in which the smallest possible amount of historical truth 
is involved in a great deal of fable. Yet the truth which such traditions do 
nevertheless contain, yields to the alchemy of our days a golden harvest : if 
we cannot undoubtedly accept the details of such legends, they still point 
out to us at least the course we must pursue to discover the elements of fact 
upon which the Mythus and Epos rest, and guide us to the period and the 
locality where these took root and flourished.’ 


The annals of England for a period of thirty years after the temporary 
retirement of the Romans are so involved and contradictory that great scope 
is left for the ingenuity of historians to unravel and reconcile them. It was a 
period of disturbance and unrest in all quarters of the world. As soon as 
Rome was found to be weak, the savage peoples who had been collecting 
for ages on the limits of her power, and had been repelled by the strength of 


her legions and the awe they still entertained for her name, broke through 
the boundaries, and poured themselves all over the civilised lands which 
had resisted their attempts so long. Tribe after tribe of strange and uncouth 
name followed each other with the regularity and force of waves of the sea. 
Burgundians, Visigoths, and Suevi established themselves in Switzerland 
and Spain. The rich shores of Africa were seized by the Vandals; and the 
hardy sons of the north, the Saxons, the Jutes, and Angles prepared to 
follow the example of the other barbarians, and transport themselves into 
more fertile lands. There never was a prey more tempting or more easy than 
the disarmed and Romanised Britain. Its southern portion lay open to the 
hand of the first invader who chose to seize it. The inhabitants were wealthy 
and spiritless €@ the youth of the country and all its foreign garrisons 
had been carried over to resist the hordes which were devastating the Italian 
fields ; little confidence could be placed in the turf bank which guarded 
them from the Picts and Scots, and still less in the undefended walls which 
surrounded their luxurious towns. Wherever there had in old times been a 
castra, or 


Ancient British Canoe Found at North Stoke, Sussex 


permanent camp, there was now a city filled with all the appliances of a 
civilisation which was, in fact, too high for the people on whom it had been 
impressed They had no arms, no discipline, no patriotic feelings ; they 
could only “eat, and sleep, and hoard,” and left all the rest to the superior 
power. The still unreclaimed barbarians of the north, bursting over the eeble 
ramparts of Hadrian and Severus, pressed onwards towards the central low- 
lands, and are reported to have made a dash upon London itself. But 
necessity and fear at last produced some appearance of combination and 
courage 
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on the part of the civilised Britons. The towns entered into confederacies for 
mutual support. Arms were put into the hands of the population, and leaders 
arose who established their authority on independent terms. Their 
independence, however, took the unhappy form of mutual war. Instead of 
combining against the common foe, they weakened the country by factions 
and quarrels. In these civil distractions the contending parties bargained for 
assistance from every quarter. Enlisted on different sides in these local 
dissensions, the population had no central authority round which to gather. 
Town after town was therefore given to the flames by the advancing Picts 
and Scots on the north, and the returning thousands of ancient Britons from 
the borders of Wales. It is a mere rhetorical exaggeration of the now 
degraded condition of the Romanised natives, when we are told that they 
were incapable even of so unscientific an operation as building a stone wall. 
Perhaps they had found out the futility of these inanimate defences when 
brave hearts were no longer to be found within, and considered such 
bulwarks as labour thrown away. Hopeless of resisting, and too uncertain of 
their tenure to plough their fields, they allowed the land everywhere to go 
out of cultivation. When their northern invaders accordingly burst through 
the newly renovated walls, they found no active enemy to face them with 
arms in their hands. The desolation of the country was its true defence. The 
cities were attacked and plundered, but the inhabitants had betaken 
themselves to the woods and morasses ; the corn was either hidden in holes 
in the earth or utterly destroyed, and the Caledonians were forced to retrace 
their steps by the want of food. While the Celtic warrior was reconciled to 
his paradise in the Grampians, by comparing it with the howling 
wildernesses of Leicestershire and Derby, the citizens crept stealthily out of 
their hiding-places, and resumed their old occupations. 


HERO-TALES 


The old dissensions, however, arose with the old condition. Rival chieftains 
again fought for the preeminence in a realm which neither of them could 
defend. Vortigern, of pure Celtic blood, was the leader of the old or national 
party, and was opposed by Ambrosius, whose name demonstrates his 
civilised descent, as champion of the Romanised natives. As if to scatter the 


last hope of combination, a religious schism embittered the feelings on both 
sides. With the marks of conflagration still blackening the ruins of their 
churches, and their houses scarcely recovered from the Celtic ravagers’ 
assault, they disputed on the Pelagian heresy. Prodigies were related on both 
sides in support of their respective faiths. The orthodox Germanus of 
Auxerre had come over to arrange the question, and showed the credentials 
of his authority in a great victory over the Picts, where, by the mere cry of 
Halle-lujah! which his newly baptised battalions of Britons were ordered to 
raise, he dispersed the enemy with enormous slaughter. But it was easier to 
slay the barbarians than to convert the heretics, and the theological disputes 
went on. The sober inquiries of recent times have interfered very much with 
the beauty of the ancient legends. Heroes and kings are reduced to very 
small dimensions ; the mipossible grows improbable, whereas it was at one 
time the greatest test of truth ; and even the improbable is looked on with 
suspicion, if any other method can be detected of arriving at the same 
results. The narrative of the invitation to the Saxons, as it is called, would 
be very simple if it rested only on the real facts of the case. O@@ 
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THE THREE TRIBES OF GERMANY 


The “three tribes of Germany’ @@@ the Jutes, the Angles, and the 
Saxons, bv whom Britam was subdued, seem originally to have constituted 
but one nation, speaking the same language, and ruled by monarchs who all 
claimed their descent from the deified monarch of the Teutons, Woden or 
Odin. They frequently changed their position on the firm land of Europe, as 
the stream of population rolled forward, impelled by the secondary causes, 
prepared and destined to act in fulfilment of the decree by which the 
enlargement of Japhet had been foretold. 


The Jutes, together with their neighbours the Angles, dwelt in the peninsula 
of Jutland, or the “Cimbric Chersonesus,” and in the adjoining Holstein, 
where there is still a district called Anglen. That, in fact, is the real Old 


England. The Saxons were more widely dispersed. Ptolemy places them in 
the Cimbric Chersonesus, near the Jutes and Angles ; but they afterwards 
occupied a much larger extent, from the delta of the Rhine to the Weser. 
After the migration of the Saxons to Britain, the name of Old Saxons was 
given to the parent stock. One very large body of Saxon population 
occupied the present Westphalia; but the tribes by whom Britain was 
invaded, appear principally to have proceeded from the country now called 
Friesland; for of all the Continental dialects, the ancient Frisick is the one 
which approaches most nearly to the Anglo-Saxon of our ancestors. It is 
necessary, however, to remark that the name “Saxon” appears rather to have 
been intended to denote a confederacy of tribes, than to have originally 
belonged to any one nation. Learned men have sought for the etymology of 
the term in the seax or short sword, a weapon with which they were armed. 
These and other suppositions are, however, after all, only ingenious sports 
and fancies. We possess but a very small number of authentic facts 
concerning the early history of the barbarian nations of the west ; and, 
though the general outline of their position upon the ethnographical map 
can be understood with tolerable precision, yet we must be always uncertain 
concerning the details.’ 


It is almost exclusively from Roman writers that we gain our information 
about the institutions and usages of our Saxon ancestors in their primeval 
fatherland. Caution must be used in admitting and applying to them the 
details which we read in Csesar and Tacitus respecting the manners and 
institutions of the Germans. But we may gain thence some general 
knowledge which may be safely relied on, especially when taken in 
connection with what we know of the Anglo-Saxons at a later period. Our 
German ancestors were freemen, having kings with limited authority, who 
were selected from certain families. Besides these kings, they had chieftains 
whom they freely chose among themselves for each warlike enterprise or 
emergency. All important state affairs were discussed at general assemblies 
of the people, matters ot minor consequence being dealt with by the chief 
magistrates alone. Aiiy person might be impeached and tried for his life at 
the chief popular assembly. The head men, or magistrates, who were to 
preside in the local courts, were also elected at popular assemblies ; and the 
organisation of the men ot eacli district into hundreds, for the purposes of 
local self-government and tor being joint securities for the good behaviour 


Phoenicians carried the nautical art to the highest point of perfection at that 
time required, or of which it was then capable ; and gave a much wider 
scope to their enterprises and discoveries than either the Venetians or 
Genoese during the Middle Ages. Their numerous fleets were scattered over 
the Indian and Atlantic Oceans, and the Tyrian pennant waved at the same 
time on the coasts of Britain and on the shores of Ceylon. c 


MANUFACTURES AND LAXD TRADE OP THE PHCEXICIANS 


The merchandise exported by the Phoenicians consisted partly of the 
produce of their own industry and skill ; but in a much greater extent of the 
wares which they received, or imported themselves, from the countries of 
Asia with which they maintained an intercourse. The raw materials, which 
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their art and labour fashioned, must have been drawn from abroad, as their 
own little territory covild have sujjplied but a very small portion of what 
was necessary to satisfy the demands of their numerous and large customers 
scattered all over the world. The whole of the twenty-seventh chapter of 
Ezekiel refers to this subject, and in particular to the land trade of Tyre, now 
threatened with ruin by the military expeditions of Nebuchadrezzar. The 
sketch of the Hebrew poet affords us an interesting picture of the great 
international commerce of inner Asia, which enlarges our narrow ideas of 
ancient trade by showing us that it connected nearly all the countries of the 
known world. 


Previous to the investigation of this branch of foreign commerce of the 
Phoenicians, let us take a glance at the productions of their own skill and 
industry, which were, even in the remotest antiquity, so generally 
celebrated. Among the inventions of the Phoenicians their dyes indisputably 
hold the highest rank. The beautifully coloured garments of Sidon were 
celebrated in the Homeric period ; and the Tyrian purple formed one of the 
most general and princii/al articles of luxury in antiquity. It is altogether 


of each other, appears also to have existed among them. They had no cities 
or walled towns, but they naa villages, where each man dwelt in his own 
homestead. It is very important to mark this; and to observe that the ancient 
Germans were equaUy ciis-tinguished from the classic Greeks and Romans, 
who were essentially dwellers 


n. W. @@@ VOL XVII. D.. - 
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in cities, and from the wandering tribes in Central Asia, who have ever been 
dwellers in tents, without settled home or habitation. The love of individual 
liberty, the spirit of personal independence, which characterised the German 
warrior, as contrasted with the classic citizen, to whom the state was all and 
the individual nothing, were perfectly compatible with a respect for order, 
and a capacity for becommg the member of a permanent and civilised 
community, such as never existed in the Scythian of antiquity or the Tatar of 
modern times. 


Slavery existed among the ancient Germans, but it was generally of a very 
mitigated kind. They had few domestic slaves, like those of the classical 
nations, and the term “serf” would more accurately describe the German 
serviis whom Tacitus speaks of. The serf had his own home and his land, 
part of the produce of which he was bound to render to his master ; that was 
the extent of his servitude ; but he was destitute of all political rights. 
Military valour was the common virtue of the nations of the north. The 
Germans possessed this, but they had also peculiar merits. The domestic 
virtues flourished nowhere more than in a German home. Polygamy was 
almost entirely unknown among them, and infanticide was looked on with 
the utmost horror. The great ethnologist, Pritchard,” in his survey of the 
different races of mankind, truly observes that ” In two remarkable traits the 
Germans differed from the Sarmatic as well as from the Slavic nations, and, 
indeed, from all those other races to whom the Greeks and Romans gave the 
designation of barbarians. I allude to their personal freedom and regard to 


the rights of men; secondly, to the respect paid by them to the female sex, 
and the chastity for which the latter were celebrated among the people of 
the north. These were the foundations of that probity of character, self- 
respect, and purity of manners, which may be traced among the Germans 
and Goths even during pagan times, and which, when their sentiments were 
enlightened by Christianity, brought out those splendid traits of character 
which distinguished the age of chivalry and romance.” 


Much indeed of the spirit of chivalry, and even the germs of some of its 
peculiar institutions, may be found in the customs of our Germanic 
ancestors as they are described by Tacitus. The young warrior was solemnly 
invested with the dignity of arms by some chief of eminence ; and the most 
aspiring and adventurous youths were wont to attach themselves as 
retainers to some renowned leader, whose person they protected in war, and 
whose state they upheld m peace. (In pace decus, in hello proesidium.) 
These were the ” ge-sithas” of the Anglo-Saxons; they fed at the chief’s 
table, they looked to him for gifts of war-horses or weapons, as rewards for 
deeds of distinguished valour. Their relation to hini was that of fealty ; and 
we may see here a species of feudalism, with the all-miportant exception 
that the relation between retainer and chief had no necessary connection 
with the tenure of any land.* 


In the infancy of their naval power the Saxon boats resembled those of the 
other northern tribes; and a few planks, surmounted with works of osier, 
and covered with skins, bore the fearless barbarian across the ocean in the 
search of spoil and adventures. But in the fifth century, their chiules or war- 
ships had assumed a more formidable appearance : and from the number of 
warriors whom they carried, and the length of the voyages which they 
made, we may conclude that they were formed of more solid and lasting 
materials. In these the Saxons repeatedly issued from their ports, sometimes 
steering tor a particular point, sometimes trusting entirely to the guidance of 
the winds : but whether they were conducted by chance or design their 
object was invariably the same€€@ to surprise and pillage the 
unoffendmg inhabitants 
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on some part of the British or GalHc coasts. Sidonius,@@@ the eloquent 
bishop ot Clermont, has described m animated language the terrors of the 
provincials and the ravages of the barbarians. “We have not,” he says, “a 
more cruel and more dangerous enemy than the Saxons. They overcome all 
who have the courage to oppose them. They surprise all who are so 
unprudent as not to be prepared for their attack. When they pursue, they 
infallibly overtake-when they are pursued, their escape is certain. They 
despise danger: they are inured to shipwreck : they are eager to purchase 
booty with the peril of their lives. Tempests, which to others are so dreadful, 
to them are subjects of joy. The storm is their protection when they are 
pressed by the enemy, and a cover for their operations when they meditate 
an attack. Before they quit their owm shores, they devote to the altars of 
their gods the tenth part of the principal captives : and when they are on the 
point of returning, the lots are cast with an affectation of equity, and the 
impious vow is fulfilled.” 


THE COMING OF THE SAXONS 


Such was the terror of the Saxon name, when Hengist and Horsa,i in 449, 
were invited by Vortigern to fight his battles. For six years they served him 
with fidelity. The Picts were taught to respect, the Britons were eager to 
reward, their valour. Hengist, whether he had already formed designs of 
conquest, or was desirous of rendering greater service to his employers, 
obtained permission to solicit reinforcements from his own country. The 
messengers wiiom he sent, were received with welcome : chieftain after 
chieftain led his followers to Thanet ; and the isle was crowded with 
strangers, till their number became an object of jealous apprehension to the 
Britons. An increased supply of provisions was demanded; and the refusal 
was to both parties the signal for war. The Jutes marched to the Medway 
(455 a.d.), and at Aylesford were opposed by the natives. The passage of the 
river was fiercely disputed ; Vortigern lost a son, and Hengist his brother : 
but the issue appears to have been favourable to the strangers. After the 
death of Horsa, JEsc, the son of Hengist, w^as associated with his father in 
the command, and a second battle w^as fought more to the west, on the 


banks of the Cray. It proved most disastrous to the Britons. Four of their 
leaders were left on the field ; their troops fled with precipitation to London 
: and Kent was abandoned to the possession of the invaders.’ 


After the victory at Crayford (Creccanford), however, the tide seems to 
have turned against Hengist and his followers, and the succeeding years 

saw the Britons reassert themselves and drive the Jutish conquerors back 
from the ground they had won, till they occupied only the Isle of Thanet. 
There, 


[‘ Even if we accept Hengist and Horsa as historical characters, we may still 
entertain widely differing theories of the circumstances which led to their 
commg to England. Of the ancient authorities Bede, followmg Gildas, tells 
the story of the mvitation by Vortigern. Nenniuss savs that thev were roving 
exiles. Palgraved accepts this explanation as the more probable, and thinks 
that the first landing was the result of a piratical expedition such as had 
oft€@@n harassed Britain during the later Roman occupation. He believes 
that it bears “no nearer relation to the real history-of England than the story 
of yEneas, as related by Virgil, :c does to the real history-of the foundation 
of Rome.” Kemble,c summing up the evidence, finds onlv that “it is certain 
that at that period there took place an extensive migration to the shores of 
England,” and adds that “the expeditions knoxv-n to tradition as those of 
Hengist, ‘Ua, Cissa, Cerdic, and Port may therefore have some foundation 
m tact nam-say.f one of the most recent investigators in the field, touches 
the real point of weakness m the “invitation story” in remarking that “It 
seems hardly necessary to POi‘t out that it these men had been imported for 
service against northern enemies they would not have Deen quar tered in 
Thanet.” ] 
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for the space of eight years or more, they remained practically prisoners, 


although the Britons wisely desisted from any attempt to dislodge them 
from their island stronghold. Just what caused this temporary check to the 


advance of the Jutes it is difficult to say. Perhaps the comparatively small 
number of Hengist’s followers made it seem unwise to push much farther 
from the seaboard. Perhaps, as seems to be suggested by the early 
chroniclers, a revolution among the Britons themselves had placed a 
stronger leader than V/ortigern at the head of their hosts, who had infused 
into them a new Si)irit of resistance. At any rate, this is the period to which 
tradition ascribes the ascendency of Ambrosius Aurelianus, said to have 
been a descendant of Constantine, the private soldier, whom the legions in 
Britain had hailed emperor in the early days of the same century. Ambrosius 
appears to have overthrown Vortigern, and he it probably was who drove 
the conquering Jutes back to Thanet. The success of the Britons was not 
lasting. In 465 A.D. Hengist, reinforced, no doubt, by new bands from the 
Continent, advanced again towards the west, and Ambrosius marshalled all 
his strength to meet the onset. The hostile armies met at Wippdesflcet, 
where in a bloody battle Hengist won a decisive victory. The defence of the 
Britons was evidently gallant and stubborn, but was of little avail before the 
onslaught of Hengist’s fierce warriors, of whom the chronicle tells us that ” 
there twelve Wcalish Ealdormen they slew.” Kent fell into the hands of 
Hengist without further conflict, and the conquerors began their advance 
along the southern shore.” 


The last victory of Hengist was obtained in 473 a.d. The Britons are said to 
have fled from their enemies as ”from a devouring conflagration,” and to 
have left behind them spoils of incalculable value. The conqueror survived 
fifteen years, and dying in 488 a.d. left the peacable possession of Kent to 
his son Msc. 


A very different tale [of the beginnings of the conquest] is told by the 
British writers, whose vanity has attributed the loss of Kent to the 
infatuation of \\ortigern and the treacherous policy of Hengist. That 
chieftain, if we may credit their relation, had a daughter, Rowena, of 
transcendant beauty. It was so contrived, that at a banquet given to the 
British nobles, she waited on Vortigern, who was captivated by her charms, 
took her to his bed, and bestowed on his father-in-law the kingdom of Kent. 
But his attachment to the Jutes deprived him of the affections of the Britons. 
His son Vortemir was placed on the throne, fought three battles with the 
strangers, and ultimately expelled them from Kent. During five years 


Hengist wandered an adventurer on the ocean : but at the death of Mortemir 
the father recovered his crown, and the son-in-law demanded the restoration 
of the possessions which he had lost. Three hundred deputies from each 
nation assembled in council to determine the question: but during the 
conference each Saxon singled out his victim : at the proper moment 
Hengist exclaimed, ” Draw your daggers:” and the ground was covered 
with the dead bodies of two hundred and ninety-nine Britons. ^ The one 
who had been spared was Vortigern himself: and to free from captivity a 
prince whom they hated, the natives yielded to Hengist the territory which 
has since been divided into the counties of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and 
Middlesex. Can it be necessary to say that many of these pretended events 
are contradicted by undeniable evidence, and that 


[^ The strongest proof of the legendary character of many of these stories of 
early English historv’ IS tound in their unmistakable identification with 
similar stories in the early history of other lands and peoples. Kemble.c for 
instance, points out that the stor/’ of the treacherous murder of the British 
chieftains at Hengist’s feast is not of English origin, but is related on the 
Lontment m connection with the conquest of the Thuringians ] 
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all escaped the notice of Gildas,/ a British, and almost a contemporary 
writer? The whole appears to be a fable invented by the natives, to account 
for the first settlement of the Saxons without the admission of conquest. 


Hengist and his successors were content with the possession of Kent On the 
north, east, and south, their small domain was protected by the Thames and 
the sea ; on the west they were removed from the hostility of the natives by 
the mterposition of a new band of adventurers, under the command of “lla 
and his three sons. In 477 a.d. these marauders landed at Keynor (Cymen- 
sore), near Withering, in the Isle of Selsea. The Britons made an obstinate 
resistance, but wre defeated with considerable loss, and compelled to 
shelter themselves in the Andred’s weald, a forest of one hundred and 


twenty miles in length and thirty in breadth. The progress of JEWa was 
slow. In 485 a.d. he fought a great battle (at Meareredsburn), the result of 
which is unknown: and it was not till 490 a.d. that he could penetrate as far 
as the city of Anderida [near the modern Pevensey], which gave its name to 
the tract, and was deemed an impregnable fortress. Its fate is celebrated in 
our annals. While the Saxons besieged the city, they were besieged in their 
turn by a numerous army of Britons, who allowed them no rest either by 
day or night. As often as they began the assault, the natives attacked them 
in the rear : and if they turned on the assailants, these immediately found an 
asylum in the woods, from which they issued again the moment that the 
Saxons moved to their former position. This harassing species of warfare 
suggested to the barbarian the obvious expedient of dividing his force into 
two armies: of which one conducted the siege, while the other watched the 
motions of the enemy without the walls. At last the Saxons forced their way 
into the place ; Anderida was reduced to ashes; and every inhabitant was 
put to the sword (491 a.d.). This conquest secured to iElla the possession of 
his former acquisitions, and he became the founder of the kingdom of 
Sussex, or of the South Saxons. 


Five years after the destruction of Anderida a more powerful armament of 
five chiules appeared in the channel. This was under the command of 
Cerdic, who, sailing past the previous conquests of his countrymen, landed 
more to the west, at a place which, from the circimistance, received the 
name of Cerdices-ore. Natanleod, the king of the district, opposed the 
foreigners with intrepidity and perseverance; and Cerdic was repeatedly 
compelled to solicit the co-operation of other adventurers. In 501 a.d.. Port, 
with two chiules, arrived at Portsmouth, and slew a British prince who 
opposed his landing. Still Natanleod retardecl the advance of the invaders ; 
and in 508 a.d. he routed Cerdic, but was attacked during the pursuit by 
Cynric, and perished in the field with five thousand Britons. Even this 
unportant victory did not give to the Saxon quiet possession of the country. 
In 514 a.d. he received a great accession of strength by the arrival of his 
nephews Stuf and Wihtgar with three chiules at Cerdices-ore : repeated 
victories gradually extended the conquests of the strangers; and in 519 a.d. 
the great battle of Charford on the Avon finally established the kingdom of 
Wessex, or of the West Saxons. Cerdic, having associated his son Cynric in 
the regal dignity, and bestowed upon his nephews the subordinate 


sovereignty of the Isle of Wight, died in 534 a.d. His was the kingdom of 
the West Saxons [Gewissas]. 


The success of these adventurers had given a new direction to the policy of 
the Saxons. Their object, which had formerly been plunder, was now 
converted into that of colonisation. In pursuit of new settlements m a more 
opulent country and under a more genial sun, the most enterprising chiet 
tarns abandoned their homes, and were followed by numbers anxious to 
share their fortunes. There was no part of the eastern shore, from the Firth 
of i/ortti 
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to the mouth of the Thames, which was not visited by hordes of barbarians 
While Cerdic was struggHng with the southern Britons, sevei-al 
mdependent chieftains had pushed their conquests along the left bank of the 
ihames.“ More meagre even than our knowledge of the conquests ot the 
Jutes and the South Saxons is the record of the advance which resulted at 
length m the establishment of the kingdom of the East Saxons (Essex) From 
the estuaries of the Thames and up the valleys of the Colne, the Chelm, and 
the 


Saxon King instructing Officer 


Stour, the Saxon chieftains pushed their conquests into the interior. The old 
Roman town of Camulodunum (Colchester) fell before them, but of their 
varying fortunes we know almost nothing. By 530 a.d., however, the 
chroniclers tell us, the bands had been united into a single federation or 
kingdom under vEscwine or Ercenwine. 


The districts in which the Jutes and Saxons made their early conquests were 
cut off by forests, hills, or rivers from free communication with the interior. 
To this condition we must attribute the fact that for a hundred years after 
their first landing they were unable to extend their sovereignty over a wider 
area. But to the north of the Stour no such barrier kept back the tribes which 
had secured a foothold during this same period along the eastern coast from 
the Wash to the Firth of Forth. The people who had settled at different times 
along this great stretch of shore washed by the waters of the North Sea, and 
who were destined to play a far greater part in the conquest of the island 
than their southern neighbours, and eventually to give their name to the land 
which they conquered, were neither Saxons nor Jutes. They were Angles 
(Angli) or Engles, and their continental homes modern research seems to 
have fixed with reasonable certainty in the neighbourhood of Magde-burg 
in the valley of the middle Elbe, in Lower Hanover and Oldenburg, and at a 
later period in parts of what is now Schleswig-Holstein and the peninsula of 
Jutland. Unlike the Saxons, only a small part of whom crossed to Britain, 
the Angles seem to have emigrated in a body. The greater vigour of their 
conquests was very likely due in great part to the fact that they were less 
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inspired by the love of fighting and phmder, than by the desire to establish 
new homes for their wives and children, o 


The majority of the Angles had spread themselves more to the northward. 
Ida, who commanded a fleet of forty chiules, after many severe conflicts, 
succeeded in removing the Bernician Britons from the vicinity of the coast; 
and fixed his residence at Bamborough (Bebbanburh), a castle which he had 
built on a lofty promontory, and to which he had given that name in honour 
of his consort Bebba. He obtained the regal title in 547 a.d., and reigned 
twelve years. His states, from their British name Berneich, were called the 
kingdom of Bernicia, and were bounded on the south by the river Tyne or 
the Tees. 


The Britons who lived on the right banks of those rivers were called Deiri, 
from Deyfyr. The first of the Anglian chieftains, by whom they had been 
assailed and defeated, was Soemil. JEWS], one of his descendants, in 560 
A.D. obtained the undisputed possession of the country, and formed a new 
kingdom, which preserved its British appellation. ^ 


The Angles of Deira stretched themselves as far as the Humber. In 586 a.d. 
a colony under the command of Creoda passed that river, and after clearing 
the coast of the Britons, pushed their conquest behind the East Angles, till 
they had reached the very centre of the island. They were in general called 
Mercians,’ perhaps from the marshy district in which they first settled ; but 
some of them took the name of Middle Angles from their central position. 


From the arrival of Hengist to the last successes of Creoda a period had 
intervened of more than one hundred and fifty years. The natives had 
gradually retired before their enemies from the coast to the mountains, and 
had left about one-half of the southern division of the island in the 
possession of the invaders. Eight new kingdoms had been formed. Kent and 
Sussex were comprised within the small extent of the counties still known 
by those names. The East Saxons possessed Essex, Middlesex, and the 
south of Hertfordshire. East Anglia comprehended Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Cambridge, and the Isle of Ely. These states were prevented from extending 
their territories by their position on the coast, and the contiguity of other 
Saxon adventurers. But the remaining kingdoms bordered on the Britons, 
and were successively augmented by conquest. When they had attained 
their full growth, Bernicia on the north, and Deira on the south, of the Tees, 
extended from the Forth to the Humber, and from the eastern sea to the 
western. Wessex was bounded by the Thames and the Severn on the north, 
and stretched from the borders of Kent and Sussex to the Land’s End m 
Cornwall. Mercia comprised all the interior of the island as far as the 
mountains of Wales. It is easy to point out the continental origm of these 
different peoples. The nations of the Saxons discover themselves by their 
very name. The conquerors of Kent, of the Isle of Wight, and the coast of 
Hampshire opposite to that island were Jutes. All the remaining kingdoms 
were founded by the Angles. . ,1411 


incorrect to consider this purple as one particular colour. The expression 
seemed rather to have signified among the ancients, the whole class of dyes 
manufactured from an animal substance ; namely, the juice of shellfish. It 
thus formed a distinct species of dye, differing from the second, the 
vegetable dye, which was composed of A/arious vegetables. Now the first 
species comprised not merely one, but a great number and variety of 
colours ; not only purple, but also light and dark purple, and almost every 
shade between. 


Purple dyes were by no means exclusively confined to the Phoenicians ; but 
by their great industry and skill, and from the excellent quality of the shells 
on their shore, they were enabled to bring it to a higher degree of 
perfection, and to maintain the superiority. Scarlet and violet purples, in 
particular, were nowhere dyed so well as in Tyre ; garments of this colour, 
therefore, were in the greatest request among the great, and the prevailing 
fashion in the higher ranks of society. This furnishes us at once with a 
reason for the unbounded extent to which this branch of industry was 
carried by the Phoenicians. 


Dyeing cannot exist without weaving ; and it follows, that as the dye-ing 
among the Phoenicians was done in the wool, the stuffs which they 
exported must have been the product of their own industry. The principal 
manufactories of this sort were, in earlier times, at Sidon : Homer 
repeatedly praises its raiment. At a later j^eriod, however, they were 
common in the other Phoenician cities, and especially in Tyre. It is much to 
be regretted that history, which so celebrates the garments and woollens of 
this city, has preserved us no direct information respecting them. 


Another product of Phoenician skill was glass ; of this they were the 
inventors, and long enjoyed the exclusive manufacture. The sand used for 
this purpose was found in the southern districts of the country, near the little 
river Belus, which rose at the foot of Mount Carmel. The glass 
manufactories continued, according to Pliny, during a long succession of 
centuries ; their principal seats were at Sidon and the neighbouring Sarepta. 
From the small number of them, the use of glass would seem to have been 
much less general in antiquity than among us ; while the mildness of the 
climate in all southern countries, as well as all over the East, rendered any 


During this long and eventful period, the Britons, though hnailv 
unsuccessful, had displayed a considerable share of courage and resolution. 


@@ When Bernicia was afterwards united with Deira under one sovereign 
the whole was called the kingdom of Northumbria, from its comprising the 
Saxon conquests north ot tne 


(1X11 


p A more generally accepted derivation of the name Mercia. is that it was 
the same as the name March or Mark, meaning border-land.] . x , +^ +T,o+ 


liprp px— 


P The theory of Kemble.c which has many adherents, is quite <f “*”€>@T 
to that here ex pressed. He dis/lieves that there was a long and doubtful 
struggle between the Br. tons an^^^™ Saxon invaders. ” It is no doubt 
probable that the whole land was not subdued without some 
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If during the struggle they lost the fairer portion of the island, the origin of 
their misfortunes will be found in the want of union among their chieftains. 
Like their fathers of old, they were vanquished in detail. Their national 
writers talk of kings who at this period wielded the whole power of Britain : 
but of the existence of any such authority no trace can be discovered in 
genuine history. The population of the country was divided among a 
multitude of chieftains, whose crimes and dissensions had rendered them 
too attentive to objects of personal jealousy or aggrandisement, to act with 
any combined effort against the common enemy. The chief opposition made 
to the Saxons seems to have proceeded from the inhabitants of the places in 
which they successively landed.“ 


THE REAL KING ARTHUR 


In the stream of bloody deeds that marks the story of the Saxon conquest 
one stands out in the imagination from all the rest, not because of its 
inherent importance, but because it afforded the foundation or the point of 
departure for the story which of all others in English history has been most 
often told and has most powerfully affected the historical imagination 
@@@ the story of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. When 
the imagination has had a sway so nearly limitless it is especially interesting 
to discover the original facts. These are best presented in Ramsay’s’ 
Foundation of England.a 


The name of Arthur is not to be found in Gildas,/ who wrote only forty-four 
years after the siege of the Mons Badonicus. As he gives the names of 
several native princes it seems clear that there was no leading native of that 
name known to him. If we search for the oldest historic record of an Arthur 
we find it among the Gael, in the person of a Dalriad prince, in Latin 
“Arturius,” son of Aidan, killed in battle by the heathen Picts, 591 a.d. We 
also have an Arthur map Petr, and more clearly a Noe son of Arthur, ruling 
in Dyfed (Pembrokeshire), 600-660 a.d. The name therefore was not 
unknown in Great Britain. But neither of these men can serve as basis for 
the legendary Arthur. For him we have to skip on one hundred and fifty 
years to the pages of Nennius,* who wrote in the ninth century, and there 
we have the Arthurian legend in full bloom. He is represented not as being a 
British king, or even a Briton at all, but as a heroic personage who fought 
for them against the Saxons and led their armies. He fights twelve 
battles€>@€ a suspicious number@€@ and apparently wins them all; 
the last being that “m monte Badoms,” the victory of the historic 
Ambrosius. 


If we turn to the old Bardic poems of Wales, we find in them no allusion to 
these battles. The name Arthur, however, does occur in four of the poems, 
for which a historic character is claimed by Mr. W. F. Skene.’ But the only 
one that couples him with a personage that can be identified couples him 
with Geraint ap Erbin of Dyfnaint ; apparently the Geraint who is defeated 
by Ine of Wessex in 710 a.d., two centuries after the time of the Arthur of 
Nennius. Another poem talks of fighting on the Wall, ” the ancient 
boundary, and of the “loricated legion”; thus relegating its Arthur to the 
times of the Roman dominion. 


The theory that commends itself to us is that the Arthurian legend is merely 
a reissue of Ossianic myths, brought over by the Dalriad Scots, dis— 


pains in different quarters ” he writes. ” But a skirmish, carried on by very 
smaU numbers on either side, seems generally to have decided the fate of a 
campaign.” | 
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seminated through the agency of the Columban missionaries, and 
appropriated and adopted by the Celtic people of Great Britain. This will 
account for the localisation of the legendary Arthur in North Britain; 
because the north was the chief scene of the labours of the Irish clergy; and 
the deficiency of Arthurian traditions in Wales will be due to the fact that 
the Irish missionaries gamed no footing there./ 


THE EIGHT KINGDOMS 


By the conquests of the Saxons the island was replunged into that state of 
barbarism from which it had been extricated by the Romans. The victors 
had long been inured to pillage and slaughter. On many occasions the towns 
and villages were with their inhabitants involved in the same ruin. A mighty 
conflagration, says Gildas,/ was lighted up by the barbarians on the eastern 
coast, which gradually devoured the whole surface of the island. To escape 
from the exterminating sword of their enemies, the natives, as soon as 
opposition appeared fruitless, fled with their most valuable effects to the 
hills and forests. Multitudes found a secure asylum among the mountains 
which cover the west of the island : where, struggling with poverty, and 
engaged in constant warfare, they rapidly lost the faint polish of provincial 
civilisation, and relapsed into many of the habits of savage life. But the 
work of devastation was checked by views of personal interest. The 
habitations of the Britons were wanted for the use of the conquerors ; and 


the labours of the captives were found necessarj‘ for the cultivation of the 
soil. Hence it was that, as the Saxons extended their conquests, the 
buildings were suffered to stand; and the lives of the Britons who fell into 
their hands were spared, unless the thirst of vengeance had been excited by 
the obstinacy of their resistance. The captives were divided, together with 
the land, among the conquerors: they became the property, the chattels, of 
their lord, subject to his caprice, and transferable at his will. The same fate 
attended their descendants for many generations : and from the authentic 
record of Doomsday it appears that as late as the eleventh century a great 
part of the population of England remained in a state of serfhood. 


The conquerors had established eight independent kingdoms in the island, 
though from the frequent union of Bernicia and Deira under the same head, 
they have generally been considered as only seven. The history of their 
different dynasties, were they to be arranged either collaterally or in 
succession, would perplex and fatigue both the writer and the reader. A 
sufficiently accurate notion of the period which precedes the preponderance 
of the West Saxon kings may be obtained by attending to the reigns of the 
more powerful monarchs ; for there frequently was one among the number 
whose authority was acknowledged by all or by most of his contemporaries. 
The title by which he was designated was [according to the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle] that of Bretwalda, the wielder or sovereign of Britain. 


iEthelberht, the fourth king of Kent, was the first to disturb the harmony 
which had united the Saxon princes. In 568 a.d. he led an army against 


[‘ The theory that Bretwalda was a regular title, recognised as denoting t’^e 
possession bv its holder of certain designated powers and privileges, was 
held by many historical writers of the earlv nineteenth century. Later writers 
have generally discarded the H’\Ycontem-source upon which this idea of 
the title was based, the Anglo-Saxon Chromckk ^ not contem poraneoi^s, 
and as Stubbs,o the highest authority on the subject, says It i @@ 

OOO OOI POON,’ that the superiority was one of power and 
influence only; but it may have JAeen reco m by occasional acts of 
commendation by which the weaker sovereign placed him.elt under tne 
protection of the stronger.” ] 
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Ceawlin, king of Wessex, the grandson of Cerdic. At Wimbledon 
(Wibbandun) his temerity was severely chastised. Oslac and Cnebba, his 
two ealdormen, fell in the conflict, and vEthelberht himself escaped with 
difficulty from the pursuit of the enemy. Ceawlin, content with the 
humiliation of the king of Kent, directed his arms against the Britons. The 
battle of Bedford (571 a.d.), which was fought under the direction of his 
brother Cutha or Cuthwin, added to his dominions the towns of Leighton, 
Ailesbury, Bensington, and Eynsham : and six years afterwards the victory 
of Deorham (577 a.d.) in Gloucestershire was marked by the fall of three 
British kings, Conmail, Condidan, and Farin-mail, and was followed by the 
surrender of the important cities of Gloucester, Cirencester, and Bath.“ The 
victory at Deorham was decisive, and its results were far-reaching. Its great 
significance lay in the fact that by giving the Saxons conamand of the 
mouth of the Severn, and control of its fertile valley, the Britons of 
Cornwall were forever cut off from communication with their countrymen 
in Wales. With the possibility of common action in defence of their land 
gone, their subjugation became an easier task for the Saxon conquerors. <^ 
When Ceawlin had settled his new conquests, he resumed offensive 
operations against the Britons. At Frithern, on the left bank of the Severn, 
he lost his son Cutha : but victory declared for the Saxons, the neighbouring 
towns were plundered, and the army returned home laden with booty. A few 
years afterwards, on the death of Cissa, the son of .Alla, Ceawlin added 
Sussex to his other dominions. But fortune deserted him in the zenith of his 
power. His own subjects rose in arms against him; Angles and Britons 
hastened to assist them ; and, after a bloody battle at Wodnesbeorh, the king 
was driven from his throne. He died in 593 a.d., and was succeeded by his 
nephew Ceolric. 


The Reign of Mihelherht of Kent 


The disgrace which had clouded the first years of \thelberht, king of Kent, 
was afterwards dispersed by the glory of a long and prosperous reign. At 
the death of Ceawlin his authority was admitted by all the Saxon princes 
south of the Humber. While he was in possession of this power, he received 


intelligence that forty strangers had landed on the Isle of Thanet. These 
were Augustine and his associates, partly Gauls, partly Italians, whom Pope 
Gregory the Great had sent for the benevolent purpose of converting the 
pagans.’ 


Pope Gregory had become much interested in the welfare of the Anglo- 
Saxons, in consequence of an incident which happened to him at an earlier 
period of his life. It chanced that he passed through the market at Rome 
(about 588 a.d.), where certain dealers had just arrived from foreign parts 
with various kinds of merchandise. Amongst other articles, there were 
slaves for sale, like cattle. Gregory was particularly interested by the 
appearance of some poor little lads, who stood trembling in the expectation 
of being consigned to a new master. They were beautiful children, with 
ruddy cheeks and blue eyes, and their fine yellow tresses flowing in long 
curls upon their shoulders. 


“To what nation do these poor boys belong?” was the question which 
Gregory asked of the dealer. “They are Angles, father.” “Well may they be 
so called, for they are as comely as angels ; and would that, like angels, 
they might become cherubim in heaven! But from which of the many 
provmces of Britain do they come?” “From Deira, father.” “Indeed,” 
continued Gregory, speaking in Latin, “De ira Dei liberandi sunt” (From 
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the wrath of God they are to be delivered). And when, on asking the name 
of their king, he was told it was iElla, or Alia, he added, that 
viHeZwfa/i@@ praise ye the Lord@€€@ ought to be sung in his 
dominions. This conversation was destined to produce the most important 
effects. The state of Britain having been introduced to the notice of 
Gregory, he brooded over the thought, and determined to proceed thither in 
the character of a missionary. Impediments arose, which prevented him 
from carrying this design into effect, but the impression continued firm in 
his mind ; and when he became pope of Rome he despatched Augustine to 


fulfil the task, the accomplishment of which he had so earnestly desired 
(596-601 a.d.).</ 


iEthelberht could not have been unacquainted with the Christian religion. It 
was probably the belief of the majority of the British slaves in his 
dominions: it was certainly professed by his queen. Bertha, the daughter of 
Charibert, king of Paris. The Saxon prince received the missionaries under 
an oak, in an open field, at the suggestion of his priests, who had told him 
that in such a situation the spells of the foreign magicians would lose their 
influence. At the appointed time, Augustine was introduced to the king. 
Before him were borne a silver cross, and a banner representing the 
Redeemer: behind him his companions walked in procession; and the air 
resounded with the anthems which they sang in alternate choirs. As soon as 
the interpreter had explained the object and motives of their mission, 

AF thelberht replied that he had no inclination to abandon the gods of his 
fathers for a new and uncertain worship: but as the intention of the strangers 
was benevolent, and their promises were inviting, they might preach 
without molestation, and should be supported at his expense. This 
favourable answer filled them with joy; and they proceeded to Canterbury. 
The care of the queen had already prepared a residence for the new 
apostles. They were lodged in the ancient church of St. Martin, which had 
originally belonged to the Britons, and had lately been repaired for the use 
of Liudhard, a Christian prelate who accompanied Bertha from Gaul. 
Curiosity led the Saxons to visit the strangers: they admired the ceremonies 
of their worship, compared their lives with those of the pagan priests, and 
learned to approve a religion which could inspire so much piety, austerity, 
and disinterestedness. With secret pleasure iEthelberht viewed the alteration 
in the sentiments of his subjects: on the feast of Pentecost, m the year 597 a. 
d., he professed himself a Christian, and received the sacrament of baptism; 
and on the following Christmas ten thousand of his subjects followed the 
example of their sovereign. As each canton embraced the new doctrine, the 
heathen temple was converted into a Christian church; and, in order to wean 
the proselytes from their idolatrous practices, they were permitted, instead 
of the feasts which they had formerly celebrated around the altars of their 
gods, to assemble upon the more solemn festiva s m the neighbourhood of 
the church, and to partake of a sober repast. The kingdom of Essex was, at 
this period, governed by Saeberht, the son of its founder, and the nephew of 


Athelberht. The influence of the uncle introduced a missionary, the abbot 
Mellitus, to the notice of Sjeberht, who soon consented to receive the 
sacrament of baptism. ^ 


THE RELIGION OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS 


The heathendom which Gregory ardently desired to overthrow had taken a 
very deep root in the country before the arrival of the Christian “issionar 
es^ Woden was the Mercury of the Saxons. William of Malmesbury,P 
speaking 
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of the pretensions of Hengist and Horsa to be descended from him, says: ” 
They were great-grandsons of the most ancient Woden, from whom ahnost 
all the royal families of these barbarous nations deduce their origin; and to 
whom the nations of the Angles, fondly deifying hmi, have consecrated the 
fourth day of the week, and the sixth day unto his wife Frea, by a sacrilege 
which lasts even unto this day.” To him were human victims sacrificed. 
That his worship was universally spread in England is shown, according to 
Mr. Kemble,’ by the extreme frequency of names of places compounded 
with his name. Thus, the ancient fortification Wansdike is Woden’s dike. 
Thor, thp thunderer, the god of storms and rains, wielding his terrible 
hammer, was the Saxon Jupiter, as Tiw w^as their Mars. Frea, according to 
Mr. Kemble, was a god, and Woden’s wife was Fricge. There were lesser 
gods OO Baldr, and Geat, and Sstere, or Saturn. Goddesses were 
numerous. Eastre survives in the great festival of the Church. Their 
mythology included Fiends, and Monsters, and Fates. “The w^eird sisters” 
of Macbeth comes from the Wyrd, who weave the web of destiny. There 
was hero-worship, too, in which the rude but imaginative man recognised 
some great attribute of courage or goodness, which he exalted into a power 
below his divinities, but calling for his habitual reverence. Perhaps w/e 
have been too much accustomed to look only at the revolting aspect of these 
superstitions; and not to see in them that, however debasing in some 


essentials, they were manifestations of a spirit which did not walk in the 
material world without believing in some presiding influences which 
governed human actions. In this rude mythology we see glimpses of a belief 
in a future life, and of a state of rewards and punishments. That the 
mythology of the nations who overran England in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, and swept away whatever remained of Roman rites, with all that 
had been created of Christian worship, was a great dominant principle in the 
life of the people, admits of little question. But, at the same time, it 
possessed some capacity of assimilation wdth that faith before which the 
classical paganism of the ancient world had retreated, Mr. Kemble points 
out the pregnant fact in the history of our Anglo-Saxon progenitors, at the 
commencement of the sixth century, ” that Christianity met but little 
resistance among them, and enjoyed an easy triumph, or, at the worst, a 
careless acquiescence, even among those whose pagan sympathies could 
not be totally overcome.” 


From the conversion of the Saxons the zeal of Augustine w^as directed to 
the reformation of the Britons. During one hundred and fifty years of 
unsuccessful warfare, the ancient discipline of their church had been nearly 
abolished, and the lives of their clergy were disgraced by vices the most 
repugnant to their profession. Gregory had written to Augustine, that he had 
subjected all the bishops of Britain to his authority. The missionary, with the 
aid of iEthelberht, prevailed on the British prelates to meet him at a place, 
which has since been called Augustine’s oak, in Worcestershire. After a 
long and unavailing debate, the conference was adjourned to another day. In 
the mterval the Britons consulted a neighbouring hermit, who advised them 
to watch the conduct of Augustine; if he arose to meet them, they were to 
consider him as a man of unassuming disposition, and to listen to his 
demands; but if he kept his seat, they should condemn him of pride, and 
reject his authority. With this sapient admonition, which left to accident the 
decision of the controversy, seven bishops, with Dinoth, abbot of Bangor, 
repaired to the place of conference. Augustine happened to be seated, and 
did not rise at their arrival. Both his reasons and his authority were 
consequently despised. In points of doctrine there had been no difference 


ST. AUGUSTINE BEFORE ETHELBERT (From the engraving by A. 
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between them, and to facilitate their compUance in other matters, the 
archbishop had reduced his demands to three heads: that they should 
observe the Catholic computation of Easter, should adopt the Roman rite in 
the administration of baptism, and should join with the missionaries in 
preaching to the Saxons. 1 Each of these requests, in obedience to the 
advice of the hermit, was pertinaciously refused. ” Know then,” exclaimed 
the missionary with the tone of a prophet, ” that if you will not assist me in 
pointing out to the Saxons the way of life, they, by the just judgment of 
God, will prove to you the ministers of death.” He did not live to see the 
prediction verified. 


THE LAWS OF ATHELBERHT 


The reign of \Ethelberht lasted fifty-six years. Before his death he 
published a code of laws to regulate the administration of justice. For this 
improvement he was indebted to the suggestions of the missionaries, who, 
though they had been accustomed to the forms and decisions of Roman 
jurisprudence, did not, in legislating for the Saxons, attempt to abolish the 
national notions of equity, but wisely retained the principle of pecuniary 
compensation, a principle universally prevalent in the northern nations. 
Those crimes which appeared the most repugnant to the well-being of 
society were scrupulously enumerated; theft in its different branches, 
murder, sacrilege, insults offered to female chastity, and infractions of the 
peace of the king and of the church : and to each was attached a 
proportionate fine, which rose in amount according to the dignity of the 
person against whom the offence was committed. From these laws it 
appears that all freemen were classed according to their property, and the 


other stoppage of the windows unnecessary, except that of curtains or 
blinds. Goblets of the precious metals or stones were preferred as drinking 
vessels. 


offices which they held. To each class was allotted its peculiar mund and 
were. The mund was the pecuniary mulct, which was intended to provide 
for the security of each individual, and of those under his roof. Thus the 
mund of a widow, if she were of the highest rank, was fifty shillings; of the 
second, twenty; of the third, twelve: and of the fourth, six. The were was 
the sum at which the life of each person was rated. If he was killed, the 
murderer paid it as a compensation to his family; if he himself transgressed 
the laws, he forfeited it, in lieu of his head, to the king. But murder was not 
only an offence against individuals, it was also considered as an injury to 
the community, and the criminal was compellecl to make what was 
esteemed a compensation to the violated justice of his country as well as to 
the family of the deceased. For this purpose, besides the iDere, he paid an 
additional fine, called the wite, which was received by the king or the chief 
magistrate of the district. The same distinctions, and the same punishments, 
with a few variations arising out of times and circumstances, were retained 
in all the laws of succeeding legislators. 


EADBALD 


iEthelberht died in 616 a.d. The crown devolved upon his son Eadbald, the 
violence of whose passions nearly replunged the nation into that idolatry 


nt is surprising that so many modern historians should have represented the 
Britons as holding different dSctrines from those professed by the Roman 
MANGAP, :f : JA ASIEI/MY writers have never yet produced a single 
instance of such difference W@@u d Aul“f AP JM required the 
British clergy to join in the conversion of the Saxons, if J^ey had 
taughtWW/\\/._ which he condemned ? Bede has related with great 
minuteness all Me control ersje^ between the two parties. They all regard 
points of discipline. Nowhere does the remotest hmt occur of any difference 
respecting doctrine. 
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from which it had just emerged. The youth and beauty of his stepmother, 
the rehct of “thelberht, induced him to take her to his bed; and when the 
missionaries admonished him to break the unnatural connection, he 
abandoned a reHc/ion which forbade the gratification of his appetite. At the 
same time the three sons of Sieberht [of Essex] (their father was dead) 
restored the altars of the gods, and banished from the territory the bishop 
MeuUitus. With Justus of Rochester he retired into Gaul, and Laurentius, the 
successor of Augustine in the see of Canterbury, had determined to follow 
their footsteps. On the morning of his intended departure, he made a last 
attempt on the mind of Eadbald. His representations were successful. The 
king dismissed his stepmother, and recalled the fugitive prelates. The 
sincerity of his conversion was proved by his subsequent conduct, and 
Christianity, supported by his influence, assumed an ascendancy which it 
ever afterwards preserved. 


KADWALD AND ATHELFRITH 


The East-Anglian throne was now filled by Rsedwald, one of the Uffingas. 
He had formerly paid a visit to iEthelberht, and at his persuasion had 
professed himself a Christian. But on his return home the new convert 
found himself assailed by the importunities of his wife, and the opposition 
of his people. His resolution was at last subdued, but to silence his 
conscience, he endeavoured to unite the two worships, and in the same 
temple, by the side of the statue of Woden, dedicated an altar to the god of 
the Christians. We cannot appreciate his subsequent conduct without 
reverting to the history of Northumbria. “thelfrith, the grandson of Ida, was 
a restless and sanguinary prince, who for several years had directed all his 
efforts against the neighbouring Britons. In many districts they had been 
entirely exterminated by his arms; in others they were happy to purchase his 
forbearance by the payment of an annual tribute. Aidan, king of the Scots, 
jealous of so formidable a neighbour, assembled all his forces, and marched 
as far as the stone of Degsa, a spot long celebrated in the traditions of the 
country. Though Theodbald, the brother of \Ethelfrith, was slain with his 
followers, victory declared for the Northumbrians. The greater part of the 


Scots were immolated to their vengeance ; and the narrow escape of Aidan 
with a handful of attendants proved an instructive lesson to him and his 
successors. For more than a century no king of the Scots dared to meet the 
Northumbrians in battle. 


At the death of MWe, the founder of the kingdom of Deira, iEthelfrith, who 
had married his daughter, took possession of his dominions. iElle had left a 
male child of the name of Eadwine (Edwin), who was conveyed beyond the 
reach of the tyrant, and intrusted to the protection of Cadvan, the king of 
North Wales. The hospitality of the British prince drew on him the 
vengeance of the Northumbrian; and the two armies met in the vicinity of 
Chester (613 a.d.). On the summit of a neighbouring hill iEthelfrith espied 
an unarmed crowd, the monks of Bangor, who, like Moses in the 
wilderness, had hoped by their prayers to determine the fate of the battle. ” 
If they pray,” exclaimed the pagan, “they fight against us;” and ordered a 
detachment of his army to put them to the sword. Victory was, as usual, true 
to his standard. Chester was taken and Bangor demolished. The number of 
the monks slain on the hill is generally said to have been twelve hundred; 
but Bede observes that others besides the monks had assembled to pray. He 
supposes that the victory of iEthelfrith fulfilled the predictions of 
Augustine.’ 
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The real significance of “thelfrith’s victory at Chester does not lie however 
in the number of the slain, but in the fact that it gave the Saxons a foothold 
on the western sea and thereby again divided the Welsh nation The western 
coast from the Channel to the Clyde had been until shortly before this time 
entirely under Welsh control. If they could have presented a continuous line 
of defence to the Saxons the conquest of their country might have been at 
least retarded for some years. But they laboured under the disadvantage of 
having to defend a region which by its physical features was naturally 
divided by the Severn, the Dee and the Solway, into four distinct parts. By 
the battle of Deorham (577 a.d.) the West Saxons had reached the mouth of 


the Severn and thus split off the West Welsh from their kindred in Cornwall. 
In like manner the battle of Chester separated the Strathclyde and Cumbrian 
Welsh from the main body of their nation to the southward. “No general 
resistance of the Welsh people was henceforth possible,” writes Green, “and 
the warfare of Britons against Englishmen died down into a warfare of 
separate English kingdoms against separate British kingdoms.” @@ 


The son of yElle, who was incessantly harassed by the jealousy of 
iEthelfrith, wandered from the hospitable mansion of Cadvan through the 
different principalities of the Britons and Saxons. At last he found an 
asylum in the court of Rsedwald. The fidelity of that prince was 
immediately tempted by the threats and promises of iEthelfrith; and after a 
long struggle he preferred the friendship of a powerful monarch to the 
danger of protecting a solitary exile. On the very evening while the council 
deliberated on his fate, Eadwine was sitting alone in the dark at the gate of 
the palace, when a friendly voice whispered in his ear that it was time to 
flee, for the king had given his assent to the demands of his enemy. ” I have 
known too much misery,” replied the prince, ” to be anxious for life. If I 
must die, no death can be more acceptable than that which is inflicted by 
royal treachery.” He remained in the same place musing on his melancholy 
situation, when his friend, stealing to him a second time, informed him that 
he was safe. The solicitations of the queen had overcome the perfidious 
resolve of her husband. 


The moment Ra?dwald determined to reject the proposals of “Ethelfrith, he 
saw the necessity of anticipating his resentment. The Northumbrian with a 
small body of followers was hastening to surprise his enemy, when he was 
met by the whole of the East-Anglian forces on the right bank of the Idle, in 
Nottinghamshire. They were skilfully (so we are told) arrayed in three 
bodies; and their helmets, spears, and banners gave them a martial and 
formidable appearance. iEthelfrith, though disconcerted, scorned to retire; 
and rushing on the first division, destroyed it with its leader, Rocgenhere or 
Rainer, the son of Riedwald. But the Northumbrians were quickly trampled 
under foot by the multitude of the East Anglians; and the king, having 
opened with his sword a way into the midst of his enemies, fell on the 
bodies of those whom he had slain. The conquerors hastened to improve 
their advantage. By the men of Deira Eadwine was received with 


acclamations of joy; the children of iEthelfrith fled into the north of the 
island; and the Bermcians submitted cheerfully to the good fortune of the 
son of Alle. Rsedwald, having placed his friend on the united throne of the 
two kingdoms, returned in triumph to his domiinions. 


The martial genius of iEthelfrith had raised Northumbria to an equality with 
the most powerful of the Anglo-Saxon states : under the government ot 
Eadwine it assumed a marked superiority. The steps by which this 
preeminence [was achieved] are not recorded: but the history of his 
conversion to Christianity has been preserved by the pen of the venerable 
Bede. 
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In the ninth year of his reign Eadwine had married “thelberga, the daughter 
of /Ethelberht, the deceased king of Kent. Eadbald had previously stipulated 
that his sister should enjoy the free exercise of her religion. The queen was 
accompanied by Paulinus, a Roman missionary, who had lately received the 
episcopal consecration. The king faithfully observed his word : but, though 
he made no objection to the practice of Christianity by \Ethelberga, he 
showed no inclination to embrace it himself. It was in vain that Paulinus 
preached; that the queen entreated; that Pope Boniface V sent letters and 
presents. Eadwine appeared immovably attached to the worship of his 
fathers. 


The kingdom of Wessex was at this time governed by two princes, Cwi- 
chchn and Cynegils, the successors of Ceolwulf. They bore with impatience 
the superiority assumed by Eadwine; and, unable to contend with him in the 
field, attempted to remove him by assassination. Eomer, in quality of an 
envoy from Cwichelm, demanded an audience of Eadwine. He had 
concealed under his clothes a two-edged dagger, which had been previously 
dipped in poison; and while the king earnestly listened to his discourse, the 
assassin aimed a desperate stroke at his heart. His design did not escape the 
eye of the faithful Lilla, a thane, who threw himself between Eadwine and 


the dagger, and fell dead at the feet of his master. So great was the force of 
the stroke, that the king was wounded through the body of his attendant. 
Every sword was instantly drawn: but Eomer defended himself with such 
desperate courage, that he killed Frodheri, another thane, before he was 
overpowered. 


The preceding night iEthelberga had been delivered of a daughter, and 
Eadwine publicly returned thanks to the gods for his own preservation and 
the health of his consort. Paulinus did not omit the opportunity of ascribing 
both events to the protection of Christ, whose resurrection from the grave 
had been that very day celebrated by the queen. His discourse made 
impression on the mind of the king, who permitted him to baptise his 
daughter, and promised to become a Christian, if he returned victorious 
from his meditated expedition against the perfidious king of Wessex. 


At the head of a powerful army, Eadwine marched against his enemies. The 
two brothers were defeated; five of the West-Saxon chieftains fell in the 
battle; and the country was pillaged by the victors. Having satisfied his 
resentment, the king returned to Northumbria, and was reminded of his 
promise by Paulinus. From that moment he abstained from the worship of 
his gods, though he still hesitated to embrace Christianity. He consulted 
alternately his priests and the missionary, and revolved in solitude their 
opposite arguments. He called an assembly of his witan or counsellors, and 
required each to state his sentiments on the subject. The first who ventured 
to speak was Coifi, the high priest, who, instead of opposing, advised the 
adoption of the foreign worship. His motive was singular. No one, he said, 
had served the gods more assiduously than himself, and yet few had been 
less fortunate. He was weary of deities who were so indifferent or so 
ungrateful, and would willingly try his fortune under the new religion. To 
this profound theologian succeeded a thane, whose discourse exhibits a 
striking picture of national manners. “Often,” said he, “O king, in the depth 
of winter, while you are feasting with your thanes, and the fire is blazing on 
the hearth in the midst of the hall, you have seen a bird, pelted by the storm, 
enter at one door, and escape at the other. During its passage it 
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was Visible, but whence it came, or whither it went, you knew not Such to 
me appears the hfe of man. He walks the earth for a few years but what 
precedes his birth, or what is to follow after his death, we cannot tell 
Undoubtedly, if the new religion can unfold these important secrets, it must 
be worthy our attention.” At the common request Paulinus was introduced 
and explained the principal doctrines of Christianity. Coifi declared himself 
a convert, and to prove his sincerity, offered to set fire to the neighbouring 
temple of Godmundingham. With the permission of Eadwine, he called for 
a horse and arms, both of which were forbidden to the priests of the Angles. 
As he rode along, he was followed by crowds, who attributed his conduct to 
temporary insanity. To their astonishment, bidding defiance to the gods of 
his fathers, he struck his spear into the wall of the temple. They had 
expected that the fires of heaven would have avenged the sacrilege. The 
impunity of the apostate dissipated their alarms, and urged by his example 
and exhortations they united in kindling the flames, which with the fane 
consumed the deities that had been so long the objects of their terror and 
veneration. 


When Gregory the Great arranged the future economy of the Anglo-Saxon 
church, he directed that the northern metropolitan should fix his residence 
at York. Eadwine accordingly bestowed on Paulinus a house and 
possessions in that city, and was baptised in a church hastily erected for the 
ceremony. Pope Honorius was immediately informed of the event, and at 
his request granted the use of the pallium to the archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, with the permission, that when one of these prelates died, the 
survivor should consecrate his successor, without waiting to consult the 
Roman pontiff. At the death of Rffidwald the thanes of East Anglia offered 
him the regal dignity, but he declined it in favour of Eorpwald, the son of 
Rsedwald, who was slain after a short reign of three years. 


The empire of Eadwine was more extensive than that of any preceding ruler 
in Britain. The islands of Anglesea and Man were subject to his authority, 
all the princes of the Britons paid him tribute. Among the Saxon kings, 
Eadbald of Kent retained a nominal independence, owing, not to his own 
power, but to the influence of his sister vEthelberga. As a token of his 


authority, the Northumbrian assumed a distinction unknown to the Saxons, 
and the ” tufa,” a military ensign of Roman origin, was always borne before 
him when he appeared in public. Anxious to enforce the observance of the 
laws, he severely punished every act of theft or rapacity, and the advantages 
resulting from his inflexible administration of justice were long preserved 
in the recollection of posterity by a proverb, the truth of which is attested by 
Bede: “That in the days of Eadwine a woman with a babe at her breast 
might have travelled over the island without suffering an insult.” On the 
highways, at convenient intervals, he placed cisterns of stone to collect 
water from the nearest fountains, and attached to them cups of brass, ior the 
refreshment of passengers; an improvement which in the seventh century 
excited applause and gratitude. 


The Power of Penda 


After the death of Cearl of Mercia (627 a.d.), Penda, the son of his 
predecessor, possessed the power, without the title, of king.\ He was then 
advanced 


‘By the Saxon Chronicle, and most other writers, he is said to have begun 
his reign in 626 A.D, and to have reigned thirty years: but Bede expressly 
says that he reigned but twenty-two, which places the first year of his reign 
at the period of the battle ot Matnem. 
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in age, a brave and experienced warrior, and of insatiable ambition. For 
some years he bore with impatience the superiority of the Northmnbrian : at 
last he found in Cadwallon, king of Gwynnedd or North Wales, an associate 
of equal daring and of similar views. They united their armies, unfurled the 
standard of rebellion, and marched into Yorkshire. The battle was fought in 
Hatfield (Heathfelth) chase, between the Don and the Torre (633 a.d.). The 


Northumbrian army was routed ; and Eadwine perished with great part of 
his followers. Of his sons by his first wife, Queenburh, the daughter of 
Cearl, Osfrith was slain with his father, Eadfrith implored the protection of 
his relation Penda, and was afterwards murdered by him in violation of his 
oath, thelberga, with her children, and Paulinus, escaped by sea to the 
court of her brother in Kent. Having spread devastation from one end of the 
country to the other, the confederates separated. Cadwallon remained to 
accomplish his boast of utterly exterminating the Northumbrians; Penda 
marched with his Mercians into the territory of the East Angles. Sigebert, 
their king, had lately retired into a monastery, and had resigned the honours 
and cares of royalty to his cousin Egeric : but the East Angles were alarmed 
at the approaching danger, and clamorously demanded the aged monarch, 
who had so often led them to victory. With reluctance he left the tranquillity 
of his cell, to mix in the tumult of the combat. But arms were refused by the 
royal monk as repugnant to his profession, and he directed with a wand the 
operations of the army. The fortune of the Mercians prevailed; and both 
Sigebert and Egeric fell. 


The unfortunate death of Eadwine dissolved for a short period the union of 
the Northumbrian kingdoms. Among the Deiri the family of iEUe retained 
the ascendancy ; and the sceptre was placed in the hands, not indeed of the 
children of Eadwine, but of their cousin Osric, a prince mature in age and 
experienced in battle. In Bernicia the memory of Ida was still cherished 
with gratitude, and Eanfrith, the eldest of the sons of \Ethelfrith, returning 
from his retreat in the mountains of Caledonia, ascended the throne of his 
ancestors. Each of these princes had formerly received baptism, and each 
with equal facility relapsed into the errors of paganism. If their ambition 
was Satisfied with the possession of royalty, they quickly paid the price of it 
with their blood. Cadwallon still continued his ravages. He was in the city 
of York, when Osric, hastening to surprise him, was attacked unexpectedly 
himself, and perished on the spot. Eanfrith, terrified by the fete of Osric and 
the fame of Cadwallon, visited the Briton with only twelve attendants, 
solicited for peace, and was perfidiously put to death. The Northumbrians 
expunged the names of these apostate princes from the catalogue of their 
kings ; and the time in which they reigned was distinguished in their annals 
by this expressive term €€€ ” the unhappy year.” 


Oswald 


By the deaths of Osric and Eanfrith the duty of revenging his family and 
country devolved on Oswald, the younger of the sons of “thelfrith (635 
a.d.). Impelled by despair, he sought, with a small but resolute band, the 
army of the Britons, and at the dawn of day discovered them negligently 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Hexham. Oswald had not imitated the 
apostasy of his brother. By his orders a cross of wood was hastily formed, 
and fixed m the ground. At his command they knelt down to pray : from 
prayer they rose to battle ; and victory was the reward of their piety and 
valour. Cadwallon was slain; and his invincible army was annihilated.“ 
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The victory of Oswald at “Heaven’s Field,” as later chroniclers named the 
battle, was memorable as marking the culmination of the last effective rally 
the Britons ever made against the Saxon kingdoms. With the fall of 
Cadwallon, the last great hero of the British to oppose the English advance, 
the strength of the Welsh seemed to be exhausted. Thenceforth their warfare 
was one of dogged, futile defence. To the English, also, the victory was 
fraught with great results. Oswald, with the blood of the rulers of Bernicia 
and Deira flowing through his veins, united the two Northumbrian 
kingdoms under his strong rule, and restored the realm of Eadwine to its 
former greatness. His earliest concern was to restore also the religion of 
Eadwine, He sent therefore an invitation to the Irish monks, among whom 
his younger days had been spent, to send missionaries into Northumbria. 
The first to respond, after a brief and unsuccessful mission returned to his 
brethren with the complaint that the Saxons were obstinate and barbarous. 
“Was it their stubbornness or your harshness?” asked Aidan, one of the 
monks who listened to him @@@ ” did you not forget God’s command to 
give them the milk first, and the meat afterwards?” Aidan himself was 
thereupon selected by his companions to carry out the mission, which he 
did with great success. With Northumbria united and Christianity re- 
established, Oswald set out to extend his temporal power. He seems in the 


THE HISTORY OF PHCENICIA 


Under this head of Phoenician industry, too, may be ranged ornaments of 
dress, implements, utensils, baubles, and gewgaws, which they produced. 
The nature of their trade, which for a long time was confined to a traffic by 
barter with rude, uncultivated nations, among whom such commodities 
have always a quick and certain sale, must at a very early period have 
turned their attention to this branch of industry. 


The foreign commerce which the Phoenicians carried on with the nations of 
the interior of Asia may be divided into three branches, according to its 
three principal directions. The first of these comprises the southern trade, or 
the Arabian-East-Indian and the Egyptian ; the second, the eastern, or the 
Assyrian-Babylonian ; and the third, that of the north, or the Armenian- 
Caucasian. It is evident, from the various particulars mentioned by the 
Hebrew poets, as well as by profane writers, that the first of these three 
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branches of commerce was the most important. We call it the Arabian-East- 
Indian, not because we here assume it as proved that the Phoenicians 
themselves journeyed over Arabia to India, but because they procured in 
Arabia the merchandise of the East Indies, for which it was at that time the 
great market. With regard to Arabia itself, however, they kept up an 
intercourse with every part of it, as well its eastern coast as that bordering 
on the Arabian sea. 


Spices, gold, and precious stones are expressly enumerated among the 
natural productions of Happy Arabia. Gold mines, it is true, are no longer to 
be found there, but the assurances of antiquity respecting them are so 
general and explicit that it is impossible reasonably to doubt that Yemen 
once abounded in gold. Precious stones were found in the mountains of the 
province of Hadramaut ; such at least as were considered precious by the 


ensuing years to have established a certain degree of supremacy over the 
Strathclyde Welsh and to have received from the Picts and Scots on the 
other side of the Forth an acknowledgment of his ” overlordship.” Wessex, 
Kent, or Mercia can scarcely have acknowledged any real supremacy, but 
even the fierce Penda himself was apparently cowed into a temporary 
cessation of hostilities. @@ 


Penda Slays Oswald 


But the fate of Eadwine awaited Oswald, and the same prince was destined 
to be the minister of his death. In the eighth year of his reign, and the thirty- 
eighth of his age, the king of Northumbria fought with Penda and his 
Mercians in the field of Maser (642 a.d.). The pagans were victorious. 
Oswald, surrounded by enemies, was slain. The ferocity of Penda did not 
spare the dead body of his adversary, but severed the head and arms from 
the trunk and fixed them on high poles driven into the ground. The body of 
Oswald was buried at Bardney, and his standard of purple and gold was 
suspended over the grave. The head and arms were taken down the year 
after his death by his brother Oswin, his successor, and deposited, the head 
in the monastery of Lindisfarne (Holy Island), the arms in the royal city of 
Bamborough. 


Bamborough was the first place that ventured to stop the destructive 
progress of the Mercians after the battle of Maserfeld. Situated on a rocJk, 
and protected on one side by a steep ascent, on the other by the waters ot 
the ocean, it bade defiance to their exertions. But the genius of Penda was 
lertiie in expedients, and that which he adopted displays the ferocity ot his 
disposition. By his order the neighbouring villages were demolished, every 
combustible material was collected from the ruins and reared up against tne 
aa ai s, and as soon as the wind blew fiercely towards the city, fire was set 
to the pile’ Already were the smoke and flames wafted over the heads of 
thtrembling inhabitants, when the wind suddenly changed, and the fire 
sPAnt its tury in the opposite direction. Chagrined and confounded, Penda 
raised the siege, and led back his army. 
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The retreat of Penda afforded leisure to the Northumbrian thanes to elect a 
successor to Oswald. The object of their choice was his brother Oswin 
(Oswy), who inherited the abilities of his predecessor, and who, to 
strengthen his throne, married Eanfled, the daughter of Eadwine. But the 
power of the nation was now broken, and his long reign of twenty-eight 
years, though it was occasionally distinguished by brilliant successes, was 
harassed at intervals by the inroads of the Mercians, the hostility of his 
nephew iEthelwald, and the ambition of his own son Alchfrith. 


In the second year of his reign he was alarmed by the claims of a dangerous 
competitor of the house of MWe, Oswine, the son of Osric, and prudence or 
necessity induced him to consent to a compromise, by which he allotted 
Deira to his rival, but reserved to himself Bernicia and the northern 
conquests. The character of Oswine has been drawn in the most pleasing 
colours by the pencil of the venerable Bede. He was affable, just, religious, 
and generous. His virtues were idolised by his subjects, and his court was 
crowded with foreign Saxons, who solicited employment in his service. Six 
years the two princes lived in apparent amity with each other, but in the 
seventh their secret jealousy broke into open hostilities. Oswine, seeing no 
probability of success, disbanded his army, and concealed himself, with one 
attendant, at Gilling, the house of the ealdorman Hundwald (651 a.d.). The 
perfidious thane betrayed him to his enemy, and nothing but his death could 
satisfy the policy of Oswin. The bishop Aidan, who loved and revered him 
for his virtues, bitterly lamented his fate, and in twelve days followed him 
to the grave. The Northumbrian, however, did not reap the fruit of his 
cruelty. “Ethelwald, the son of Oswald, was placed on the throne of the 
Deiri, probably by the superior influence of Penda. 


That restless monarch had lately expelled Cenwahl from the throne of 
Wessex, because that prince had repudiated his daughter Sexburga. He now 
directed his arms against Northumbria, penetrated again as far as 
Bamborough, and set fire to every habitation in the line of his march. 
Oswin, warned by the fate of his immediate predecessors, Eadwine and 
Oswald, made every effort to mitigate the resentment of so formidable an 
enemy. He sent him the most valuable presents, his second son Egfrith was 


delivered as a hostage to the care of Cynwise, the queen of Penda, and 
Alchfrith, his eldest son, married Cyneburge, the daughter of the Mercian. 
This connection between the two families brought Peada, the son of Penda, 
to the Northumbrian court on a visit to his sister. There he saw and admired 
Alchfleda, the daughter of Oswin, but the difference of religion would have 
opposed an insuperable obstacle to their union, had not Alchfrith prevailed 
on his friend to listen to the teachers, and embrace the doctrines of 
Christianity. When his sincerity was questioned, he replied with warmth, 
that no consideration, not even the refusal of Alchfleda, should provoke him 
to return to the worship of Woden; and at his departure he took with him 
four priests to instruct his subjects, the southern Mercians, or Middle 
Angles, whom he governed with the title of kmg during the life of his 
father. It was to be feared that the conversion of Peada would irritate the 
fanaticism of Penda, but the old king, though he persevered in his 
attachment to the religion of his ancestors, expressed his admiration of the 
morality of the gospel, and permitted it to be taught to his subjects. To the 
converts, however, he shrewdly observed that as they had preferred the new 
worship, it was but just that they should practise 
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its precepts, and that every individual would incur his displeasure who 
should unite the manners of the paganism which he had abjured with the 
profession of the Christianity which he had embraced. 


But Penda had again summoned his Mercians to arms. The first victim of 
his resentment was Anna, king of the East Angles, who for three years had 
afforded an asylum to Cenwahl, king of Wessex. He fell in battle (654 a d ) 
and was succeeded by his brother iEthelhere, who artfully directed the 
hostility of the conqueror against the Northumbrians. It was in vain that 
Oswin endeavoured to avert the danger by the offer of submission and 
tribute. The Mercian declared that it was his object to exterminate the whole 
nation: the presents which had been sent were distributed among his 
auxiliaries; and thirty vassal chieftains, Saxons and Britons, swelled with 


their followers the numbers of his army. Despair at last nerved the courage 
of Oswin. With his son Alchfrith and a small but resolute force, he 
advanced to meet the multitude of the invaders (655 a.d.). The night before 
the eventful contest, he fervently implored the assistance of heaven, and 
vowed, if he returned victorious, to devote his infant daughter iElfleda to 
the monastic profession. In the morning “thelwald, ashamed, perhaps, of 
fighting against his countrymen, separated from the Mercians, and remained 
at a distance, a quiet spectator of the combat. The valour or despair of the 
Northumbrians prevailed. Of the thirty vassal chieftains who served under 
the banner of the Mercian, only iEthelwald, and the British king of 
Gwynedd, escaped. Penda did not survive the destruction of his army. This 
hoary veteran, who had reached his eightieth year, and had stained his 
sworcl with the blood of three kings of the East Angles, and of two of the 
Northumbrians, had been borne from the field by the crowd of the fugitives, 
but was overtaken by the pursuers, and put to death. The battle was fought 
at Winwsedfield near Leeds : and the Are, which had overflowed its banks, 
Swept away more of the Mercians in their flight than had fallen by the 
sword of the enemy. “ 


The fall of Penda and the annihilation of his army opened an unexpected 
prospect to the ambition of Oswin. With rapidity he overran East Anglia 
and Mercia, subdued the astonished inhabitants, and made them feel the 
miseries which they had so often inflicted. Mercia he divided into two 
portions. The provinces on the north of the Trent he annexed to his own 
dominions : those on the south, out of compassion for his daughter, he 
permitted to remain under the government of her husband Peada. But that 
unfortunate prince did not long enjoy the donation. At the next festival of 
Easter he perished, by the treachery, it is said, of his wife ; and his territory 
was immediately occupied by the Northumbrians. 
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1 This battle, says Freeman,’” “marks an important turning-point in the 
history of our island. The strife between the creeds of Christ and Woden 
was there finally decided. 


Of Penda, Bright,’ in his Early Church History, says: “This was Penda, ‘ 
the strenuous, king of the Mercians, ‘the firt.t ruler of the united Midland 
kingdom,’ whose name was long a terror to the inmates of cell and minster 


in every Christianised district. There is a sort ot weird grandeur in the 
career of one who in his time slew five kings, and might seem as irresistible 
as destiny.” Through all his life Penda struggled against the Christian 
kingdoms, and remained a consistent heathen to the last. The simplicity and 
sincerity of his nature elevatea his achievements to the epic level of the 
struggle of Satan in Paradise Lost. He must na\e despised Christianity as 
teaching a doctrine of weakness and non-resistance; but he despisea the 
Christians more for preaching peace, even while they were waging wars. 
inose wno practised Christianitv sincerely he spared. Here the veracity of 
Bedeh has again preser\ea to us a most interesting portrait. “Nor did King 
Penda obstruct the preaching ot the j\ om among his people, the Mercians, if 
any were willing to hear it; but, on the “entrary, he naiea and despised those 
whom he perceived not to perform the works of faith, \‘fen thev had once 
received the faith, saying, “They are contemptible and wretched who do not 
obey their uoa m whom they believe.” o 
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Oswin was now king in the fullest sense of the word. The union of Mercia 
with Northumbria had placed under his control a greater extent of territory 
than had belonged to any of his predecessors : the princes of the Britons and 
Saxons unanimously submitted to his authority; and the greater part of the 
Picts and Scots were careful to avert his enmity by the payment of annual 
tribute. Yet long before his death his power suffered a considerable 
diminution. Three Mercian ealdormen, Immin, Eafha, and Eadbert, took up 
arms to recover the independence of their country, expelled the 
Northumbrian magistrates, and conferred the sceptre on a prince whom they 
had anxiously concealed from Oswin @@€ Wulfhere, the youngest son of 
Penda. In defiance of the Northumbrian he retained his authority, and united 
under his government the Mercians, the Middle Angles, and the 
Lindiswaras, or natives of the county of Lincoln (659 a.d.). To add to the 
mortification of Oswin, his eldest son, Alchfrith, required a portion of the 
Northumbrian territory with the title of king. A hint in Bede would lead us 
to suppose that he even drew the sword against his father. As “thelwald had 


perished, the ambition of Alchfrith was gratified, and a kingdom was 
assigned him in the country of the Deiri.^ 


It was during the reign of Oswin that the church began to assume something 
of the influence in England that was to make it at a later time one of the 
most powerful agents in welding together the warring kingdoms into a 
single nation. At this time, however, differences within the church itself 
made such a mission an impossibility. The greater part of England had been 
converted by the Celtic missionaries. The teachings of these men were 
orthodox, but in some matters of discipline they differed radically from the 
church at Canterbury and the churches on the Continent. Of these the most 
important were the form and shape of the tonsure, and the time of the 
celebration of Easter. In 664 a.d. Oswin called the clergy to meet at Whitby 
to discuss their differences. Oswin listened to the arguments advanced by 
both factions, and finally gave his decision in favour of the Roman party, 
who declared their authority was derived from St. Peter, for, as the king 
explained, St. Peter was the keeper of the keys of heaven, and he wanted to 
be sure of being admitted when he knocked at the gate. Thenceforth, in all 
matters of discipline and ritual, the English Church was, outwardly at least, 
regulated in conformity with that at Rome. Four years later Theodore of 
Tarsus, who had been consecrated archbishop of Canterbury at Rome, 
completely reorganised the church and introduced the penitential system. 


Even before the death of Oswin, which occurred in 670 a.d., the power of 
Northumbria, as we have seen, had begun to decline. The neighbouring 
kingdom of Mercia, after having maintained a position of power under the 
great Penda, had, after a brief set-back following his death, again begun to 
assume strength under the able rule of his son Wulfhere. Wessex, during the 
years in which first Northumbria and then Mercia held positions of 
superiority among the Saxon nations, had struggled with varying success 
against both Britons and Saxons. For a hundred years internal dissensions 
and quarrels in the reigning family had rendered impossible anything more 
than the rather precarious maintenance of the kingdom’s independent 
existence. But the state of the West Saxons possessed and preserved what 
neither Northumbria nor Mercia ever had€*@@ a national unity. And at 
the proper time the assertion of this spirit was to make Wessex the most 
potent factor in the weldmg of all England into a single nation. It is with the 


progress and development of these three kingdoms that the fortunes of the 
English people are henceforth chiefly linked@€@ the history of Essex, 
Kent, East Anglia, and Sussex is important only as its relation to them is of 
importance. 00 
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From Oswin, the Northumbrian sceptre was transferred to the hands of 
Egfrith, the elder of his surviving sons. The Picts, despising the youth of the 
new monarch, assembled under their prince, Bernherth, and asserted their 
independence. But Egfrith, with a vigour which surprised and dismayed 
them, put hunself at the head of a body of horse, entered their territory, 
defeated them in a bloody battle, and compelled them to submit again to the 
superior power of the Northumbrians. With equal expedition he anticipated 
and defeated the designs of Wulfhere, king of Mercia, who numbered 
among his vassals most of the southern chieftains. The victory broke for a 
while the power of the Mercians. Wulfhere died soon after, and his kingdom 
was at first seized by the Northumbrian, but restored to iEthelred, who had 
married Osthryda, the sister of Egfrith. 


Religious prejudice has conferred an adventitious interest on the reign of 
Egfrith, and his quarrel with Wilfrid, the celebrated bishop of York, 
occupies a distinguished but disproportionate space in our modern histories. 
Wilfrid was a noble Northumbrian, who had been selected as the instructor 
and confident of Alchfrith, the son of Oswin. When Tuda died, Wilfrid was 
chosen to succeed him in the bishopric of York. Egfrith’s first wife was 
iEthelthryda, the daughter of Anna, king of the East Angles, and widow of 
Tondberct, ealdorman of the Girvii. At an early period in life she had bound 
herself by a vow of virginity, which was respected by the piety or 
indifference of her husband. At his death she was demanded by Oswin for 
his son Egfrith, a youth of only fourteen years: and in spite of her 
remonstrances was conducted by her relations to the court of Northumbria. 


She persisted in her former resolution; and Egfrith, when he ascended the 
throne, referred the matter to the decision of Wilfrid, having previously 
offered him a valuable present if he could prevail on \Ethelthryda to 
renounce her early vow. The prelate, however, disappointed his hopes : the 
princess took the veil at Cold-ingham; and the friendship between Wilfrid 
and Egfrith was considerably impaired. The king now married Irmenburh, a 
princess, the violence of whose character excited the discontent of the 
people and the remonstrances of the bishop. The freedom of his 
admonitions mortified her pride, and she found in her husband the willing 
minister of her vengeance. 


In the exercise of his authority Archbishop Theodore was always severe, 
occasionally despotic. At the solicitation of Egfrith and Irmenburh, he came 
to Northumbria, divided the ample diocese of York into three portions, and 
consecrated three new prelates. Wilfrid appealed to Pope Agatho, who 
decided that Wilfrid should be restored to his former bishopric. [The 
hostility of Egfrith and his wife, however, continued. Wilfrid was thrown 
into prison on his return and eventually was driven into Sussex, where he 
devoted himself to missionary labours.] . n-j u 


Though the royal families of Northumbria and Mercia were allied by 
marriage, their union had been broken by the ambition of Egfrith [he hostile 
armies met on the Trent (679 a.d.) ; their valour was wasted in a dubious 
conflict; and peace was restored by the paternal exhortations oi Theodore. 
vElfwine, the brother of Egfrith, had fallen in the battle; and, as the honour 
of the king compelled him to demand compensation, he was persuaded to 
accept the legal were instead of prolonging hostilities tor tne uncertain 
purpose of vengeance. Afterwards he despatched Berht, a Mariike and 
sanguinary chieftain, to ravage the coast of Ireland. In the following 
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year (685 a.d.), Egfrith, against the advice of his council, led an army into 
the territory of the Picts. Brude, the Pictish king, prudently retired before a 


superior enemy, till his pursuers had entangled themselves in the defiles of 
the mountains. At Dun Nechtain [Dunnichen] was fought a battle which 
proved most fatal to the Northumbrians: few escaped from the slaughter; 
Egfrith himself was found on the field by the conquerors, and honourably 
interred in the royal cemetery in the Isle of Hii. The Picts and Scots, and 
some tribes of the Britons, took advantage of this opportunity to recover 
their independence : Trumwin, whom Egfrith had appointed bishop at Aber- 
corn, fled with his clergy into the south; and of the Saxon settlers, all who 
had not the good fortune to make a precipitate escape were put to the sword 
or consigned to perpetual slavery. 


Egfrith had left no issue by Irmenburh; and the Northumbrian thanes 
offered the crown to Aldfrith, the reputed but illegitimate son of Oswin. 
During the last reign he had retired to the western isles, and had devoted the 
time of his exile to study under the instruction of the Scottish monks. His 
proficiency obtained for him from his contemporaries the title of the learned 
king. Though his pacific disposition and diminished power did not permit 
him to assume the superiority which had been possessed by several of his 
predecessors, he reigned respected by his neighbours, beloved by his 
subjects, and praised by the learned whom he patronised. If he conducted in 
person any military expedition, it has escaped the notice of historians : but 
the celebrated Berht, by his order or with his permission, attempted to 
obliterate the disgrace which the late defeat had brought on the 
Northumbrian arms; and, like the unfortunate Egfrith, lost in the attempt 
both his life and his army.*/ 


With the death of Aldfrith the history of Northumbria ceases to hold much 
of interest to those who would seek in its annals anything that contributed to 
the progress of England towards a united nationality. The century that 
follows is one long succession of murders, treasons, and revolts. Of the 
fourteen kings who ascended the throne, only one died in the peaceable 
possession of royal power. Seven were slain, and six driven from the throne 
by rivals or rebellious subjects. Only in the reign of Eadbert (737-758 a.d.) 
do we find a temporary revival of the kingdom’s glory and power. By the 
middle of the ninth century treason and anarchy had so eaten into the 
structure of the northern kingdom that its national pride and spirit had been 
broken, its central government had become little more than a shadow, and it 


fell an easy victim to the fierce onslaught of the Northmen. Its weakness 
enabled the invaders to secure a strong foothold on the island, and proved 
indeed one of the greatest contributing factors to their success. <@>@ 


THE SUPREMACY OF MERCIA 


We have noticed the accession of Wulfhere to the throne of Mercia, and his 
frequent and not inglorious struggles against the power of the 
Northumbrians. With equal spirit, and eventually with greater success, he 
opposed his southern rivals, the kings of Wessex. In the first conflict the 
chance of war made Wulfhere the prisoner of Cenwahl, but with the 
recovery of his liberty he obliterated the disgrace of his defeat. At the battle 
of Pontisbury (661 A.D.) the forces of Wessex were dispersed, and the 
victors ravaged the country of their enemies, and the Wihtwaras, the 
inhabitants of the Isle of Wight, submitted to the dominion of Wulfhere. 
That prince was 
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now the most powerful of the kings on the south of the Humber And he 
employed his authority in promoting the diffusion of Christianity among his 
dependents. Idolatry disappeared in Mercia; the natives of Essex who, 
during the pestilence, had returned to the worship of Woden were reclaimed 
by the preaching of the bishop Jarumnan, and Edilwalch, king of Sussex, at 
the persuasion of Wulfhere, professed himself a Christian. On the day of his 
baptism, he received from his royal godfather the sovereignty of the Isle of 
Wight, and of a district comprehending almost the eastern moity of 
Hampshire. 


ancients ; namely, onyxes, rubies, agates, etc. But in addition to these native 
productions of Happy Arabia, other wares are mentioned as Arabian, 
certainly not the proper produce of this country, but either Ethiopian or 
Indian. To the former belongs cinnamon, or canella; and to the latter, ivory 
and ebony. Besides these, cardamom, nard, and other spices, used in 
odoriferous waters and unguents, are expressly enumerated by 
Theophrastus as coming from India. 


The commerce of the Phoenicians, however, was not confined merely to 
southern Arabia, but stretched along the eastern coast on the Persian Gulf: 
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” The men of Dedan were thy merchants ; many isles were the merchandise 
of tliy hand: they brought thee for a present horns of ivory and ebony.” 
Dedan is one of the Baliarein Islands, in the Persian Gulf, but if these words 
of the prophet prove an intercourse between Phcenicia and the Persian Gulf, 
they also prove not less indisputably the connection in which the 
Phoenicians stood with India. The large countries to which the Phoenician 
trade extended beyond Dedan could be no other than India ; if this is not 
sufficiently proved by the situation, it is beyond a doubt by the commodities 
mentioned. Ivory and ebony could only have been procured in Dedan from 
India, for there were no elephants in Arabia. 


Arabia was then the great seat of the Phoenician land trade. With this was 
interwoven a connection with the rich countries of the south, Ethiopia and 
India. Notwithstanding the vast deserts of sand, which protected Arabia 
from the attacks of foreign conquerors, the merchant’s desire of gain was 
not damped, but surmounted every difficulty. Caravans, composed of 
various tribes, penetrated through its wastes in every direction, even to its 
southern and eastern coasts ; here they traded, either directly or indirectly, 
with the Phoenicians, whose seaports became at last the great staples of 
their valuable merchandise, whence it was shipped off, and spread over the 
West at an immense profit to these merchants. 


The power of Wulfhere declined as rapidly as it had risen. Towards the end 
of his reign he was defeated by the Northumbrians, and lost the province of 
the Lindiswaras. The men of Wes-sex, who had borne his superiority with 
impatience, were encouraged by the victory of the Northumbrians to try 
again the fortune of war. Though the battle was not decisive, it contributed 
to break the power of Wulfhere, at whose death Egfrith, the Northumbrian 
monarch, overran and subjected the kingdom (675 a.d.). 


vEthelred was the brother of Wulfhere, and had married Osthryda, the sister 
of Egfrith. To this alUance he was perhaps indebted for the crown of 
Mercia. He led an army against Lothaire, king of Kent (676 a.d.), burnt the 
villages and churches, carried off the inhabitants, and destroyed the city of 
Rochester. He next demanded the province of the Lindiswaras from Egfrith; 
a war ensued; iElfwine, the brother of the Northumbrian, was slain, and 
vEthelred, though he paid the were for the death of vEIfwine, recovered the 
possession of the disputed territory. For many years he reigned with honour, 
but the murder of his queen, Osthryda, by the Suthenhymbre, the people 
between the Trent and the Humber, deeply affected his mind. He gave the 
government of the disconnected district to his nephew Coenred, the son of 
Wulfhere, and at last abdicated the throne in his favour. He had children of 
his own, but they were of an immature age, and the nation preferred a 
successor of approved judgment and in the vigour of manhood. iEthelred 
then took the monastic vows in the monastery of Bardeney, was raised to 
the office of abbot, and died at an advanced age in 716 a.d. 


Coenred was a prince whose piety and love of peace are loudly applauded 
by our ancient chroniclers, but whose short reign of five years affords on y 
a barren theme to the historian. As soon as Ceolred, the son of the 
preceding monarch, was of an age to wield the sceptre, Coenred resigned 
the crown (709 A.D.), and travelling to Rome, received the monastic habit 
from tiie hands of Pope Constantine. 


ATHELRED (From an old print) 
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The reign of Ceolred was almost as tranquil as that of his predecessor. Once 
only had he recourse to the fortune of arms, against Ine, king of Wessex. 
The battle was fought at Wodnesbeorh, and the victory was claimed by each 
nation. But Ceolred degenerated from the piety of his fathers, and by the 
licentiousness of his morals alienated the minds of the Mercians. In the 
eighth year of his reign, as he sat at table with his thanes, he suddenly lost 
his reason, and shortly after expired in the most excruciating torment. 


Contemporary with Ceolred was iEthelbald, a descendant of Alwin, the 
brother of Penda. He was in the vigour of youth, graceful in his person, 
ambitious of power, and immoderate in his pleasures. To avoid the jealousy 
of Ceolred, by whom he was considered a rival, iEthelbald had concealed 
himself among the marshes of Croyland, where he was hospitably 
entertained by Guthlac, a celebrated hermit. As soon as he had learned the 
death of his persecutor, he issued from his retreat, assumed the sceptre 
without opposition, and afterwards, to testify his gratitude for his former 
benefactor, raised a magnificent church and monastery over the tomb of 
Guthlac. The character of iEthelbald was a compound of vice and virtue. He 
was liberal to the poor and to his dependents, he watched with solicitude 
over the administration of justice, and he severely repressed the hereditary 
feuds, which divided the Mercian thanes and impaired the strength of the 
nation. Yet in his own favour he never scrupled to invade the rights of his 
subjects, and that no restraint might be imposed upon his pleasures, he 
refused to shackle himself with the obligations of marriage. The noblest 
families were disgraced, the sanctity of the cloister was profaned by his 
amours. The report of his immorality reached the ears of the missionary St. 
Boniface, who from the heart of Germany wrote to him a letter of most 
earnest expostulation. What influence it had on his conduct is not 
mentioned, but he soon afterwards attended a synod, held by Archbishop 
Cuthbert for the reformation of manners, and long before his death forsook 
the follies and vices of his youth. 


Of the kings who had hitherto swayed the Mercian sceptre, iEthelbald was 
the most powerful. From the Humber to the southern channel, he compelled 


every tribe to obey his authority : but he seems to have respected the power 
or the abilities of the Northumbrian monarchs : he ventured twice to invade 
their territories, but it was at times when they were engaged in the north 
against the Picts, and the spoils which he obtained were dearly purchased 
by the infamy of the aggression. In the south the kings of Wessex struggled 
with impatience against his ascendancy, but every effort appeared only to 
rivet their chains. & The armies of “thelbald continually overran the 
kingdom, and after the capture of the royal town of Somerton in 733 a.d. the 
Mercian supremacy was accepted. Against the Welsh he led an army in 
which the men of Kent, of East Anglia, and of Wessex fought side by side 
with the Mercians. For twenty years all Britain south of the Hmiiber 
acknowledged the overlordship of iEthelbald, who proudly styled himself ” 
King not of the Mercians only, but of all the neighbouring peoples who are 
called by the common name of Southern English.” @ At length, in 752 
a.d., Cuthred of Wessex undertook to emancipate himself and his country, 
and boldly opposed the Mercians in the field of Burford in Oxfordshire. In 
the open space between the two armies, iEthilhun, who bore the golden 
dragon, the banner of Wessex, slew with his own hand the standard-bearer 
of .Ethelbald : and his countrymen hailed as the omen of victory the valour 
of their champion. An ancient poet has described in striking language the 
shock of the two armies; the shouts and efforts of the combatants, their 
murderous weapons, the spear, the long sword, and the battle-axe, and their 
prodigality of life in the defence 
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of their respective standards. Chance at length conducted .Ethelbald to 
iEthilhun: but the king of Mercia shrunk before the gigantic stature and 
bloody brand of his adversary, and gave to his followers the example of a 
precipitate flight. ^ 


This defeat abolished for a tune the superiority of Mercia. .Ethelbald did not 
long survive his disgrace. Beornred, a noble Mercian, aspired to the throne, 
and a battle was fought on the hill of Segeswald in Warwickshire (757 
A.D.). The king either fell in the engagement or was killed by his own 
guards on the following night. 


THE REIGN OF OFFA 


The death of “thelbald transferred the momentary possession of the crown 
to Beornred ; but the thanes espoused the interests of Offa, a prince of royal 
descent; and the usurper, at the end of a few months, was defeated in battle 
and driven out of Mercia (757 a.d.). Of the reign of the new monarch the 
first fourteen years were employed in the subjugation of his domestic 
enemies, and the consolidation of his own power. In 771 a.d. he first 
appeared in the character of a conqueror, and subdued the Hestingi, a 
people inhabiting the coast of Sussex. Three years afterwards he invaded 
Kent and routed the natives at Otford, From the more feeble, he turned his 
arms against the more powerful, states. He entered Oxfordshire, wAhich 
then belonged to Wessex; Cynewulf, the West Saxon monarch [was 
defeated by him at] Bensington (777 a.d.), and the territory on the left bank 
of the Thames became the reward of the conqueror. The Britons were next 
the victims of his ambition. The kings of Powys were driven from 
Shrewsbury beyond the Wye ; the country between that river and the Severn 
was planted with colonies of Saxons; and a trench and rampart [known as 
Offa’s Dyke], stretching over a space of one hundred miles from the mouth 
of the Wye to the. O@@@ r. u PO estuary of the Dee, separated the 
subjects of Offa from the incursions of their vindictive neighbours. , . ir 


OO®@ ji 


The chair of St. Peter was filled at this period by Adrian the friend and 
favourite of Charlemagne. In 785 a.d. two papal legates, the bishops of 
Ustia and Tudertum, accompanied by an envoy from the French monarch 
landed in England, and convoked two synods, the one in Northumbria, the 
other in Mercia. The latter was attended by Offa, and by all the princes and 
prelates on the south of the Humber. According to Offa’s wishes a 
proposition was made in the synod that the jurisdiction of the see of 


Canterbury should be confined to the three kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, and 
Wessex; that one o the Mercian bishops should be raised to the 
archiepiscopal rank ; and tnat au the prelates between the Thames and the 
Humber should be subject to nis 


jEthelbald 


(From an old print) 
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authority. Jaenbercht [the archbishop of Canterbury] did not acquiesce 
without a struggle in the degradation of his church ; but the influence of Off 
a was irresistible ; and Higebert of Lichfield was selected to be the new 
metropolitan. Adrian assented to the wishes of the king:i the pallium with 
the archiepiscopal dignity was conferred upon Adulph, the successor of 
Higebert, in the see of Lichfield ; and Jaenbercht was compelled to content 
himself with the obedience of the bishops of Rochester, London, Selsey, 
Winchester, and Sherborne. Before the conclusion of the council, Ecgferth, 
the son of Offa, was solemnly crowned, and from that period reigned 
conjointly with his father. 


Alcuin, the Anglo-Saxon preceptor of Charlemagne, had been mstrumental 
in opening an epistolary correspondence between his royal pupil and the 
king of Mercia. Charlemagne, as a proof of his friendship, had proposed a 
marriage between his illegitmiate son Charles and a daughter of OfTa. The 
Mercian, as the price of his consent, demanded a French princess for his son 
Ecgferth. If we reflect that the two monarchs had hitherto treated each other 
on the footing of perfect equality, there will not appear anything peculiarly 
offensive in such a demand. Yet it wounded the pride of Charlemagne ; he 
broke off all communication with the Mercian court; and the trade with the 
English merchants experienced the most rigorous prohibitions. But 


Gerwold, the collector of the customs, whose interests probably suffered 
from this interruption of commerce, contrived to pacify his sovereign ; and 
Alcuin, who was commissioned to negotiate with the Mercian, succeeded in 
restoring the relations of amity between the two courts. 


The most powerful of the Saxon princes were ambitious of an alliance with 
the family of Offa. Beorhtric and iEthelred, the kings of Wessex and 
Northumbria, had already married his daughters Eadburh and iElfleda; and 
iEthelberht, the young king of the East Angles, was a suitor for the hand of 
their sister iEtheldrida. This amiable and accomplished prince, by the 
advice of his council, proceeded with a numerous train to Mercia. On the 
confines he halted, and sent forward a messenger with presents and a letter 
announcing the object of his intended visit. A kind invitation was returned, 
accompanied with a promise of security. At his arrival he was received with 
the attention becoming his dignity, and expressions of affection most 
flattering to his hopes. The day was spent in feasting and merriment: in the 
evening “Ethelberht retired to his apartment: but shortly afterwards was 
invited by Wimbert, an officer of the palace, to visit Offa, who wished to 
confer with him on matters of importance. The unsuspecting prince, as he 
followed his guide through a dark passage, was surrounded by ruffians and 
deprived of life. At the news, his attendants mounted their horses and fled : 
AEtheldrida, disappointed in her expectations of worldly happiness, retired 
from court, and lived a recluse in the abbey of Croyland : and Offa, shut up 
in his closet, affected, by external demonstrations of grief, to persuade the 
world of his innocence. Gratitude to the founder of his abbey has induced 
the monk of St. Albans to transfer the whole guilt from the king to his 
consort Cynethyrth : by every other ancient writer, though she is said to 
have suggested, he is represented as having sanctioned, the foul deed ; and, 
if it be true that he immediately annexed East Anglia to his own dominions, 
little doubt can be entertained that the man who reaped the 


* [Adrian was apparently at first opposed to granting Offa’s request, and 
Offa was so incensed with his resistance that he communicated with 
Charlemagne, suggesting the Pope’s deposition. The subsequent papal 
assent was probably due to Charlemagne’s suggestion that it would save 
trouble to humour the Mercian king. | 
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advantage had directed the execution of the murder. Offa honoured the 
memory of the prince whose blood he had shed by erecting a stately tomb 
over his remains, and bestowing rich donations on the church of Hereford, 
in wMch they reposed. About the same time he endowed the magnificent 
abbey of St. Albans. But his heart was corroded by remorse, and his body 
enfeebled by disease. Within two years (794 a.d.) he followed .Athelberht to 
the grave. 


Ecgferth, who had been crowned nine years before, succeeded his father. 
The ancient writers mdulge in reflections on the misfortunes of a family the 
establishment of which had cost its founder so many crimes. Ecgferth died 
without issue after he had possessed the crown one hundred and forty-one 
days. Of his sisters, “Ifleda became a widow soon after her marriage ; 
Eadburh died hi poverty and exile in Italy ; and “theldrida finished her days 
in seclusion at Croyland. Within a few years after the murder of iEthelberht, 
Offa and his race had disappeared for ever. 


The throne of Mercia was next filled by Ceonwulf, descended from another 
of the brothers of Penda. At the commencement of his reign (796 a.d.), a 
singular revolution in Kent directed his attention to that kingdom. By the 
death of Aluric the race of Hengist became extinct, and the prospect of a 
throne awakened the ambition of several competitors. The successful 
candidate was a clergyman related to the descendants of Cerdic, Eadberht 
Praen,^ whose aspiring mind preferred the crown to the tonsure. 
iEthelheard, the archbishop of Canterbury, treated Eadberht as an apostate, 
Eadberht considered him as a rebel, and the metropolitan, unable to 
maintain the discipline of the canons, consulted the Roman pontiff, Leo III, 
who after mature deliberation, excommunicated the king, and threatened 
that if he did not return to the clerical profession, he would exhort all the 
inhabitants of Britain to unite in punishing his disobedience. Ceonwulf took 
this office on himself, and Eadberht, convinced that resistance would be 
vain, endeavoured to elude the vigilance and revenge of his enemies. He 


was, however, taken: his eyes were put out, and both his hands amputated. 
Cuthred, a creature of the victors, obtained the throne, with the title, but 
without the authority, of king. 


The next undertaking of Ceonwulf was to restore to the successors of St. 
Augustine the prerogatives of which they had been despoiled at the 
imperious demand of Offa. The authority of the new metropolitan had been 
endured with reluctance by the English prelates. The archbishops of 
Canterbury and York seized the first opportunity of conveying to the kmg 
the sentiments of the episcopal body, and the metropolitan of Lichfield was 
reduced to his former station among the suffragans of Canterbury. 


After a prosperous reign of twenty-six years, Ceonwulf was killed in an 
expedition against the East Anglians. He was succeeded by his only son, 
Cenelm (St. Kenelm), a boy of seven years. After the lapse of a few months 
the young prince was barbarously murdered. Suspicion attributed his death 
to his elder sister Cwenthryth, whose ambition, it was said, would have 
willingly purchased the crown with the blood of a brother If such were her 
views, she was disappointed. Ceolwulf, her uncle, ascended the throne; but 
his reign was short. In his second year he was dethroned by Beornwult, a 
Mercian, who had no better title than his power and opulence. His abilities 
are said to have been unequal to his station, and he was soon compelled to 
yield to the superior genius of Egbert, king of Wessex (824 a.d.j. 


1 [Ramsav P does not think Eadberht Praen a renegade priest at all. “j/ 
OOO OO) POSS explanation,” he savs, ” suggests that Eadberht 
was a troublesome f deling leader of anafona’ Kentish party in JppositiSn 
to the Mercian supremacy: and that he had been tonsured to incapacitate 
him for rule.” ] 
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THE RISE OF WESSEX 


In Wessex the descendants of Cerdic, after a struggle of three hundred 
years, triumphed over every opponent, and united all the nations of the 
Anglo-Saxons in one great and powerful monarchy. The death of Ceawlin 
and the accession of his nephew Ceolric have been already noticed. To 
Ceolric, after a short reign of five years, succeeded his brother Ceolwulf, 
whose enterprising spirit engaged him in constant hostilities with the 
Saxons, Britons, Scots, and Picts. The men of Sussex made a bold but 
unsuccessful effort to recover their independence. The war was conducted 
with the most obstinate valour, and though Ceolwulf crushed his opponents, 
it was with the loss of his bravest warriors. He next led a numerous army 
against the Britons, drove Mouric, their king, beyond the Severn, and 
penetrated to the banks of the Wye. 


Ceolwulf was succeeded (611 a.d.) by Cynegils, the son of Ceolric, who 
divided the kingdom with his brother Cwichelm. This partition did not 
diminish the strength of the nation. The two brothers appeared to be 
animated by the same spirit, and united their efforts to promote the public 
prosperity. They led a powerful army to Bampton, in Devonshire. The 
Britons fled at the martial appearance of the enemy. The three sons of 
Sseberht, who had succeeded to the kingdom of Essex, ventured to provoke 
the hostility of the two brothers; but they fell on the field of battle, and of 
their followers but few escaped to carry the intelligence to their 
countrymen. 


The character of Cwichelm is disgraced by the attempt of his messenger 
Eomer to assassinate Eadwine, king of Northumbria. What peculiar 
provocation he might have received, it is vain to conjecture: according to 
Malmesbury,P he had been deprived of part of his territory. The silence of 
historians acquits Cynegils of any share in the guilt of his brother; but he 
was unwilling to see him fall a victim to the resentment of the 
Northumbrian, and assisted him with all his forces in a fruitless attempt to 
repel Eadwine. Fortunately, the conqueror was appeased, and left them in 
possession of their territories. Two years afterwards, Penda, who was then 
beginning his sanguinary career, determined to measure his strength with 
that of the West Saxons. The battle was fought at Cirencester. The obstinacy 


of the two armies prolonged the contest till it was interrupted by the 
darkness of night. The conflict was about to be renewed in the morning, 
when both parties, appalled by the loss of the preceding day, were induced 
by their mutual fears to listen to terms of reconciliation. Cynegils survived 
his brother seven years, and died in 642 a.d. 


The throne was next filled by Cenwahl, the son of the last monarch, who 
had refused to embrace Christianity with his father and uncle. He had 
formerly married a sister of Penda; but as soon as he obtained the crown, he 
dismissed her with ignominy, and bestowed his hand on a more favourite 
princess. The Mercian, urged by resentment, entered Wessex, defeated 
Cenwahl and chased him out of his dominions. He found an asylum in the 
territory of Anna, the virtuous king of the East Angles, where he was 
induced to abjure the deities of paganism. In the third year of his exile, he 
recovered his throne by the assistance of his nephew Cuthred. Cenwahl was 
eminently successful against the Britons. He defeated them at Bradford, and 
afterwards at Pen, and made the Parret the western boundary of his 
kingdom. But he was compelled to bend before the superior power 
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of Wulfhere, king of Mercia. The chance of war threw that prince into the 
hands of Cenwahl, but he recovered his liberty, defeated the West Saxons 
(661 A.D.), and transferred the sovereignty of the Isle of Wight and part of 
Hampshire to Edilwalch, the king of Sussex. 


At the death of Cenwahl without children (672 a.d.), an alluring prospect 
was opened to the ambition of the remaining descendants of Cerdic, but the 
reins of government were instantly seized by his widow Sexburga, a 
princess whose spirit and abilities were worthy of a crown. By her 
promptitude and decision she anticipated or suppressed the attempts of her 
opponents. At the head of her army she overawed the neighbouring princes, 
who were eager to humble the power of Wessex, and by the lenity of her 
Sway, endeavoured to reconcile her subjects to the novelty of a female 


This commerce must have been the more lucrative, as it was, according to 
the very clear statement of Ezekiel, altogether carried on by barter. It is 
everywhere spoken of as an exchange of merchandise against merchandise, 
and even the precious metals are only considered as such. What an immense 
profit the Phcenician merchant must have made of his Spanish silver mines, 
by exchanging their produce for gold in Yemen, whei-e this metal was so 
abundant ! What a profit he must have had on other wares, which the 
Arabians in a manner were obliged to take of him, and in which he had no 
competitor ! 


The intercourse with Arabia must have been greatly facilitated by the 
similarity of the languages of the two nations. These were only dialects of 
the same language ; and though differences might occur, yet there scarcely 
could have been any difficulty in making each other understood. What an 
advantage to the Phoenician merchant, to be able, in the mutual intercourse 
with these distant regions, to make use of his native tongue, instead of being 
at the mercy of treacherous interpreters ! This advantage alone would have 
sufficed to secure him the exclusive commerce of Arabia, even if the 
situation of the country had not made it almost impossible for any foreign 
nation to compete with him. 


The commerce of the Phoenicians with Egypt must be considered as a 
second branch of their southern land trade. Their intercourse with this 
nation was one of the earliest they formed, as Herodotus expressly assures 
us that the exportation of Assyrian and Egyptian wares was the first 
business they carried on. And when it is remembered that Egypt at all times 
enjoyed the principal land trade of Africa, it would indeed seem surprising 
if no intercoui-se had subsisted between two such great neighbouring 
commercial nations. Still more positive information, however, respecting its 
existence is given by Ezekiel, who, in his picture of Tyrian commerce, 
forgets not that witli Egypt, but even enumerates the wares which Tyre 
obtained from the banks of the Nile. ” Fine linen with embroidered work 
from Egypt was that which thou spreadest forth to be thy sail ; blue and 
purple from the isles of Elishah was that which covered thee.” Weaving was 
one of the principal occupations of the Egyptians, and cotton was a native 
of their 


reign. Yet a general discontent prevailed ; the chieftains conceived it a 
disgrace to submit to the sceptre of a woman, and she would probably have 
been driven from the throne, had not her death anticipated the attempt, 
before the first year of her reign was expired. 


The government of Wessex now assumed the form of an aristocracy. The 
most powerful thanes associated for their mutual defence, and in the 
emergencies of foreign war conferred [in succession on several of their 
number] the title of king. Among the numerous princes of the family of 
Cerdic was Ceadwalla, of the house of Ceawlin. His youth, activity, and 
courage had distinguished him above his equals; but the qualities which 
attracted the admiration of the people alarmed the jealousy of Centwin [then 
king], and Ceadwalla, with a band of faithful adherents, retired into Sussex. 
Yet the fugitive scored to solicit assistance from the enemies of his 
country, and in the forests of Andred’s Weald and Chiltene he maintained 
his independence. Insensibly the number of his followers increased, 
adventurers and malcontents crowded to his standard, and he made a 
sudden and unexpected irruption into the cultivated part of Sussex, 
Athelwealh, who attempted with a few followers to oppose him, was slain, 
and the flames of war were spread over the country, when the ealdormen 
Berhthune and iEthelhune returned from Kent with the army of Sussex, and 
drove this band of outlaws to their former asylum in the forest. There 
Ceadwalla received the welcome intelligence that his persecutor Centwin 
was dead, and had generously, on his deathbed, named him his successor. 
He hastened into Wessex (685 a.d.) ; his reputation had already interested 
the people in his favour, his rivals were intimidated by the martial 
appearance of his followers, and Ceadwalla ascended, without opposition, 
the throne of Cerdic. 


The first care of the new king was to remove the disgrace which he had so 
lately received in Sussex. With a powerful army he entered that country, 
slew Berhthune in battle, and reduced the natives to their former 
dependence on the crown of Wessex. Thence he pursued his victorious 
career mto Kent. The inhabitants fled at his approach : and the riches of the 
open country became the spoil of the invaders. 


The Isle of Wight had been formerly subjugated and colonised by a body of 
Jutes. Wulfhere had severed it from Wessex : Ceadwalla resolved to reunite 
it to his dominions. Arvald, who held the island under the crown of Sussex, 
defended himself with courage ; and Ceadwalla received several wounds 
before he could subdue his antagonist. The next theatre of his ambition was 
the kingdom of Kent. His brother Mul commanded the West-Saxon army; 
and the natives, recurring to the policy which they had adopted m the 
former year, retired at the approach of the invaders. Mul, whom the absence 
ot an enemy had rendered negligent, incautiously separated from his forces 
witn 
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twelve attendants. He was descried by the peasants, attacked, hunted into a 
cottage, and burnt to death. Ceadwalla hastened to revenge the fate of his 
brother, and devoted the whole of Kent to the flames and the sword. 


From his first acquaintance with Wilfrid, the king had imbibed a favourable 
notion of the Christian worship : when he had mounted the throne, he 
invited the bishop into Wessex, honoured him as his father and benefactor, 
and determined to embrace the faith of the gospel. Another prince would 
have been content to receive baptism from his own prelate or his instructor : 
Ceadwalla resolved to receive it from the hands of the sovereign pontiff. He 
crossed the sea (688 a.d)., visited in his progress the most celebrated 
churches, testified his piety by costly presents, was honourably entertained 
by Cunincbert, king of the Lombards, and entered Rome in the spring of the 
year 688 a.d. On the vigil of Easter he was baptised by Pope Sergius, and 
changed his name to that of Peter, in honour of the prince of the apostles. 
But before he laid aside the white robes, the usual distinction of those who 
had been lately baptised, he was seized with a mortal illness, and died on 
the 20th of April, in the thirtieth year of his age. 


INE AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


The successor of Ceadwalla was Ine, who derived his descent from Ceawlin 
(689 A.D.). As a warrior Ine was equal, as a legislator he was superior, to 
the most celebrated of his predecessors. In the fifth year of his reign he 
assembled the witenagemot, and “wdth the advice of his father Cenred, of 
his bishops Hedda and Erconwald, of all his ealdormen, and wise men and 
clergy,” enacted seventy-nine laws, by which he regulated the 
administration of justice, fixed the legal compensation for crimes, checked 
the prevalence of hereditary feuds, placed the conquered Britons under the 
protection of the state, and exposed and punished the frauds which might be 
committed in the transfer of merchandise and the cultivation of land. Essex 
(by what means is unknown) had already been annexed to his crown; and 
Kent was again destined to lament the day in which Mul had perished. At 
the head of a resistless army Ine demanded the ivere for the death of his 
cousin; and Withred, king of Kent, to appease the resentment of the invader, 
paid the full compensation, thirty thousand pounds of silver. The West- 
Saxon monarch steadily pursued the policy of his fathers in the gradual 
subjugation of the Britons ; added by successive conquests several districts 
to the western provinces of his kingdom ; and expelled, after long struggles, 
Geraint, the king of Cornwall. His dispute with Ceolred of Mercia was 
more bloody and less glorious. The battle was fought at Wodnesbeorh 
(Wamborough) (715 a.d.). Both claimed the victory : but neither dared to 
renew the engagement. 


If the abilities of Ine had promoted the prosperity of Wessex, the duration of 
his reign exhausted the patience of the more aspiring among the 
descendants of Ccrdic. He had swayed the sceptre two-and-thirty years, 
when the ffitheling Cynewulf ventured to claim the royal authority, and in a 
short time paid the forfeit of his ambition. The next year his example was 
followed by another pretender named Ealdberht, who seized the strong 
castle of Taunton, which Ine had lately erected in Somersetshire. It was at 
the moment when an insurrection had drawn the king into Sussex : but his 
queen, Ethelburh, assembled an army, took the fortress by storm, and 
leveled it with the ground. Ealdberht had the good fortune to escape from 
his pursuers, and was raised by the enemies of Ine to the throne of Sussex. 
During two years the natives successfully maintained the struggle for their 
independence, 
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but in the third they were defeated, and the death of Ealdberht 
consummated the subjection of their country (725 a.d.). 


Ine was the friend and benefactor of the churchmen. The religious 
sentiments which he had imbibed in early life sunk more deeply into his 
mind as he advanced in years, and their influence was strengthened by the 
exhortations of his queen, who ardently wished for the retirement of the 
cloister. With this view, if we may credit the narrative of Malmesbury,P she 
devised and executed the most singular stratagem. The king and queen had 
given a splendid entertainment to the nobility and clergy of the kingdom. 
The following morning they left the castle, but after a ride of a few hours, 
Ine, at the earnest solicitation of \thelburh, consented to return. He was 
surprised at the silence and solitude which appeared to reign in the castle. 
At each step his astonishment increased. The furniture had disappeared, the 
hall was strewn with fragments and rubbish, and a litter of swine occupied 
the very bed in which he had passed the night. His eyes interrogated the 
queen, who seized the moment to read her husband a lecture on the vanity 
of human greatness and the happy serenity of an obscure and religious life. 
It is not, however, necessary to have recourse to the story. There are other 
grounds on which the determination of Ine may be explained, without 
attributing it to so clumsy an artifice. He had now reigned seven-and-thirty 
years. @@@ The peace of his old age had been disturbed by rebellion. His 
body was broken by infirmity, his mind distracted by care. Experience had 
taught him how difficult it was to hold with a feeble hand the reigns of 
government among a warlike and turbulent nobility. He resolved to descend 
from that situation, which he could no longer retain with dignity, and 
religion offered to his gray hairs a safe and a holy retreat. In the 
witenagemot he resigned the crown (728 a.d.), released his subjects from 
their allegiance, and expressed his wish to spend the remainder of his days 
in lamenting the errors of his youth. Within a few weeks the royal penitent, 
accompanied by .Athelburh, quitted Wessex. To watch and pray at the tombs 
of the apostles Peter and Paul was the first object of their wishes, and after a 


tedious journey they arrived in Rome, and visited the holy places. It may 
be, as some writers have asserted, that Ine then built the school of the 
English in that city : but this circumstance was unknown to_ the more 
ancient historians, and can hardly be reconciled with the humility of the 
king, whose endeavour it was to elude the notice of the public, and to live 
confounded with the mass of the common people. On this account he 
refused to shave his head, or wear the monastic habit, and continued to 
support himself by the labour of his hands, and to perform his devotions in 
the garb of a poor and unknown pilgrim. He died before the expiration of 
the year, and was followed to the grave by “Ethelburh, the consort of his 
greatness, and the faithful companion of his poverty and repentance.’ , a? u 
lu 


When Ine resigned the crown, he recommended to his people “thelheard, 
his queen’s brother, and Oswald, a descendant of the house of peawlin The 
two princes immediately became antagonists, and Oswald, defeated, died in 
730 A.D. iEthelheard followed him in 741 a.d., leaving his throne to his 
brother Cuthred, who defeated the Mercians and again secured tiie 
independence of Wessex. Cuthred, in turn, was succeeded m 754 a.d. by 
pigeoert, who before the year’s end was deposed and replaced by Cynewult 
ot tne house of Cerdic “ 


Of the long reign of Cynewulf we know little more than that it was 
signalised by several victories over the Britons, and disgraced by the 
surrender of Bensmgton to the Mercians (775 a.d.). 


H. W. @@@ VOL. XVIII. P 
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The throne was next occupied by Beorhtric. The West-Saxon thanes had 
still retamed the ancient privilege of electing their kings. Though they 
confined their choice to the descendants of Cerdic, they frequently 
disregarded the order of hereditary succession. This practice was productive 


of the most serious evils. Every prmce of the royal race nourished the hope 
of ascending the throne ; and, as the unsuccessful candidate often appealed 
to the sword, the strength of the nation was unpaired by domestic 
dissensions; and the reigning king was frequently compelled to divert his 
attention from the general welfare to his own individual security. The 
opponent of Beorhtric was Egbert, who, unable to withstand the power of 
his enemy, left the island, and sought employment in the armies of 
Charlemagne. Of the exploits of Beorhtric, during the sixteen years of his 
reign, historians are silent : the circumstances of his death, on account of its 
consequences, have arrested their attention. Beorhtric had married Eadburh, 
the daughter of Offa, a princess as ambitious and unprincipled as her father. 
By her imperious temper she governed her husband, and, through him, the 
whole nation. The king had noticed with particular distinction the 
ealdorman Worr. Jealous of the rising influence of this young nobleman, 
Eadburh prepared for him a poisonous potion ; but, unfortunately, the king 
drank of the same cup, and accompanied his favourite to the grave. The 
West Saxons vented their imprecations against the murderess, who escaped 
with her treasures to France; and the witenagemot enacted a law by which 
the consorts of the future kings were deprived of the style and privileges of 
royalty. Eadburh was presented to Charlemagne, and when the jeering 
monarch asked her whom she would have, him or his son, “Your son,” she 
replied, “for he is the younger.” The emperor was, or affected to be, 
displeased; but made her a present of an opulent monastery, in which she 
resided with the title of abbess. Soon, however, her dissolute conduct 
scandalised the sisterhood and the public. She was expelled with ignominy, 
and after many adventures terminated her miserable existence at Pavia in 
Italy, where the daughter of the king of Mercia, and widow of the king of 
Wessex, was often seen soliciting in rags the charity of passengers. 


EGBERT AND THE COMING OF THE NORTHMEN 


The expulsion of Egbert, and his reception at the court of Charlemagne 
have been already mentioned. Three years he served in the armies of that 
emperor, and improved the period of his exile in acquiring a proficiency in 
the arts of war and government. The death of Beorhtric recalled him to his 


native country (802). He was the only remaining prince of the house of 
Cerdic, and by the West-Saxon thanes his claim was unanimously 
acknowledged. 


Egbert devoted the commencement of his reign to the cultivation of peace 
and the improvement of his people. It was not till 809 that he unsheathed 
the sword : but from that period each succeeding year was marked by new 
victories and conquests. He repeatedly invaded and appropriated to hhnself 
a portion of the territory of the ancient Britons, and the natives of Cornwall, 
exhausted by numerous defeats, reluctantly submitted to the conqueror. The 
East Angles, by entreaties and presents, induced him to make war upon the 
Mercians. The two armies met at Ellandun (823), on the banks of the Willy 
; and Beomwulf , after an obstinate resistance, yielded to his adversary, who 
overran the feeble kingdoms of Kent and Essex, and united them to his own 
dominions. Beornwulf and, after hun, his successor, 
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Luclecan, sought to wreak their vengeance on the East Angles Both lost 
their lives m the fruitless attempt; and Wiglaf, who next ascended the throne 
had scarcely grasped the sceptre when he was compelled to drop it at the 
approach of the West Saxons. Unable to collect an army, he endeavoured to 
elude the pursuit of the invaders ; wandered for three years m the forests 
and marshes ; and during four months obtained a secure retreat in the cell of 
Atheldrida, the daughter of Offa, who lived a recluse in the church of 
Croyland. Tune and the entreaties of the abbot Siward mitigated the 
resentment of Egbert, who at last permitted Wiglaf to retain the sceptre [of 
Mercia] on condition that he should pay an annual tribute, and swear fealty 
to the king of Wessex. By the submission of the IMercians and of the East 
Angles, Egbert found himself on the frontiers of Northumbria (828) which 
was already subdued by the terror of his name. Tlie chieftains, with Eanfrid 
at their head, met him at Dore, acknowledged him for their lord, and gavc^ 
hostages for their obedience. Thence he directed his arms against the 
Britons, penetrated through the heart of North Wales, and planted his 


victorious standard in the Isle of Anglesea. Thus in the space of nineteen 
years did Egbert, by his policy and victories, extend the authority of Wessex 
over the greater part of the island. Scarcely, however, had the king attained 
this superiority over the native princes, when he saw himself assailed by a 
foreign and most dangerous enemy. At this period the peninsula of Jutland, 
the islands of the Baltic, and the shores of the Scandinavian peninsula were 
the birthplace of a race of Egbert 


men, who, like the Saxons of old, (From an oi<i print) 
spent the best portion of their lives 


on the waves, despised the tranquil enjoyments of peace, and preferred the 
acquisitions of rapine to the laborious profits of industry. Their maritime 
situation familiarised them with the dangers of the ocean ; and an absurd 
law of succession, which universally prevailed among a multitude of 
chieftains, consigned the majority of their children to the profession of 
piracy. The eldest son obtained the whole patrimony of his family : the rest 
of the brothers received no other inheritance than their swords and ships, 
with which they were expected to acquire reputation and riches. Till the 
eighth century these sea-kings confined their depredations to the northern 
seas : but they had heard of the wealthy provinces in the south; and the 
success of their attempts mcited 


[‘ Green.ff in closing his Making of England, says that the subsequent 
struggles never wholly undid the work which the sword of Egbert had 
accomplished, and that “from the moment the Northumbrian thegns bowed 
to their West Saxon overlord, England was made m tact ii not in name.” | 
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them to engage in more distant and important expeditions. Their first 
attempts were directed against the British Isles: next they desolated the 
coasts of France and Spain; at last they sailed through the straits which 


divide Europe from Africa, and taught the shores of the Mediterranean to 
tremble at the names of the Danes and Northmen./ The establishment of a 
Danish dynasty in England, of the duchy of Normandy in France, and 
afterwards of a powerful kingdom in Italy, bears sufl&cient testimony to 
their courage, their activity, and their perseverance.’ 


The Danes were not a people altogether foreign to the English ; they were 
of kindred race and spoke a kindred tongue. Had their inroads begun when 
the settlements of Angles, Saxons, and Jutes were still new, they might have 
passed for a fourth branch of the same stock, come to share the spoil with 
their kinsfolk. As it was, their nearness in blood and speech made them 
disposed to accept a new religion at the hands of the English, and in the end 
to merge their own national being in that of the English, in a way in which 
the English themselves had been in no way disposed to do towards the 
wholly foreign races among whom they settled.? 


Of their descents in England during the eighth century three only are 
recorded, one on the Isle of Thanet (787 a.d.) and two on the coast of 
Northumbria. If these attempts produced a temporary alarm, they furnished 
no cause of permanent uneasiness. But towards the close of the reign of 
Egbert, the nmnbers of the pirates perpetually increased, and their visits 
were annually renewed. In 832 they landed in the Isle of Sheppey, conveyed 
away the plunder, and returned home without molestation. The next year a 
fleet of five-and-thirty sail entered the mouth of the Dart, and Egbert had 
the mortification to see his West Saxons turn their backs to the invaders. 
Convinced of the necessity of preparation, he summoned all his vassals to 
meet him in London, explained to them the measures which he had resolved 
to adopt, and waited in anxious suspense for the next descent of the enemy. 
They landed on the coast of Cornwall (836), where, by the offers of 
friendship, they seduced the Britons from their allegiance, and at Hengests’ 
Down encountered with united forces the men of Wessex. The king 
commanded in person; and a bloody but decisive victory restored the glory 
of his arms, crushed the rebellion of the Britons, and compelled the 
invaders to seek refuge in their ships. This was the last exploit of Egbert, 
who died (839), after a long, glorious, and fortunate reign. 


IETHELWULF AND HIS SOXS 


Egbert, about the middle of his reign, had moulded the petty kingdoms of 
Kent, Essex, and Sussex into one government, which he gave to his elder 
son, yEthehvulf, with the title of king. \Ethelwulf, on the death of his father 
(839), succeeded to the higher throne of Wessex, and transferred this 
subordinate kingdom to his son “Ethelstan. 


Of this monarch it has frequently been observed that he was fitter to wear 
the cowl than to wield the sceptre. The education of his early years had 
been confided to Swithin, provost of Winchester, and the care of the 


P A distinction must be noted between the Danes and the Northmen. 
Freeman says that the Scandinavian settlements in England were almost 
wholly Danish in the stricter sense, and only in the northern part of the 
island are invasions of actual Northmen recorded. ” The name Northmen at 
an earlier time,” says Freeman,? ” meant the Scandinavian nations generally 
; it is now specially used to mean the men of Norway.” ] 
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tutor was repaid by Egbert with the office of royal chaplain. From the 
lessons of his preceptor, the young prince was removed to study the military 
art under the auspices of his father; and after the victory of Ellandun, he 
commanded the army which expelled Baldred, king of Kent, from his 
‘dominions, and annexed that province, with Surrey and Essex, to the 
ancient patrimony of the house of Cerdic. As soon as he had mounted the 
throne, he bestowed upon his former tutor the vacant bishopric of 
Winchester; but retained at the head of the council the experienced bishop 
of Sherborne. The incessant and desultory invasions of the Northmen 
suggested the propriety of appointing officers in the maritime districts, who, 
on the first alarm, might collect the inhabitants, and oppose the landing or 
progress of the enemy; and this arrangenient, though, by dividing the force 
of the country, it lessened the chance of victory, generally succeeded in 
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soil. Embroideries of cotton, and with cotton, were common in Egypt, and 
considered as masterpieces of art ; corn, the other great product of Egypt, 
was only procured from that country upon extraordinary occasions ; as 
Palestine and Syria furnished it of an excellent quality. It is proved, 
however, that it was brought thence, in cases of emergency, by the caravan 
journey of the sons of Jacob into Egypt. 


One of the principal articles exported by the Phcenicians to Egypt was 
wine, which this country did not at that time produce. Twice a year large 
cargoes of this were shipped from Phoenicia and Greece. The second great 
branch of the Phoenician land trade spread towards the east. It includes the 
commerce with Syria and Palestine, with Babylon and Assj’ria, and with 
the countries of Eastern Asia. 


Palestine was the granary of the PhcEnicians. Their oavu mountainous 
territory was but little adapted for agriculture, while Palestine produced 
corn in such abundance, as to be able to supply them plentifully with this 
first necessary of life. The corn of Judea was the best known. It excelled 
even that of Egypt. It was not, therefore, merely the proximity of the 
country which led the Phcenicians to prefer this market. Palestine also 
supplied them “vith wine and oil. The fact that Palestine was the granary of 
the Phoenicians explains, too, in the clearest manner, the good 
understanding and lasting peace that prevailed between these two nations. It 
is a striking feature in the Jewish history, that with all other nations around 
them they lived in a state of almost continual warfare; and that under David 
and Solomon the}’ even became conquerors, and subdued considerable 
countries ; and )‘et with their nearest neighbours, the Phoenicians, they 
never engaged in hostilities. 


Syria proper, also, supplied its various productions, according to the nature 
of the different parts of the country — -whether adapted for agriculture, the 
cultivation of the vine, or merely to the nomad life and the breeding of 
cattle. The wool of the wilderness was one of the wares supplied by the 


confining the depredations of the invaders to the vicinity of the coast. The 
whole island was now surrounded by their squadrons (840). While one 
occupied the attention of “Ethelwulf, a second of thirty-three sail entered 
the port of Southampton, and soon afterwards a third effected a landing on 
the Isle of Portland. Of the king’s success we are not informed. Wulfhere 
defeated the invaders at Southampton, but vEthelhelm was slain at Portland 
with many of the men of Dorset. The next spring a powerful army landed in 
Lincolnshire. The ealdorman Herebryht, with his followers, perished in the 
marshes, and the barbarians pushed their victorious career through East 
Anglia to the Thames. The following year three bloody battles were fought 
at Rochester, Canterbury, and London ; and iEthelwulf himself was 
defeated in an action at Charmouth. 


Whether it was that the pirates were discouraged by the obstinate resistance 
which they experienced, or that France, now become the theatre of intestine 
feuds and fraternal ambition, offered a more inviting prospect, they appear 
to have abandoned Britain for the next ten years. But in 851 several 
squadrons returned to the island. One army had landed the preceding 
autunm in the Isle of Thanet, and had passed the winter on shore, a 
circumstance which filled the Saxons with consternation, as it seemed to 
denote a design of permanent conquest. In the spring a fleet of three 
hundred and fifty sail ascended the Thames; Canterbury and London were 
sacked, and Beorhtulf, the tributary king of Mercia, was defeated. The 
barbarians turned to Surrey, where iEthelwulf with his West Saxons waited 
to receive them at Ockley. The battle that ensued was most obstinate and 
sanguinary. The victory remained to .\thelwulf, and the loss of the 
Northmen is said to have been greater than they had ever sustained in any 
age or country. The other divisions of the Saxon forces were equally 
successful. Ceorl, with the men of Devon, defeated the barbarians at 
Wenbury, and iEthelstan, king of Kent, captured nine of their ships in an 
engagement near Sandwich. So many victories gave to this the name of the 
prosperous year; and the Northmen, disheartened by their losses, respected 
during the remamder of iEthelwulf s reign the shores of Britain. . 


The pious curiosity which had induced so many of the Saxon prmc/es and 
prelates to visit the city of Rome, was not yet extinguished in the breasts of 
their posterity. The bishop of Winchester had lately performed the journey, 


and had been accompanied by Alfred, the youngest aiK1 best-beloved of the 
sons of JEthelwulf, a boy in the fifth year of his age.i The prmce was 


[‘ The generally accepted date of Alfred’s birth on the authority of 
Asser@@ is ^49 which would maki him only four years old at the time of 
his frst journey to Rome I” ^”Mer place, however, Asser tells us that 
Alfred was ten years old at this time f”/ this statement ^s taken as more 
nearly probable by Ramsay,/ who, therefore, sets 842 as the year of his 
birtn. 
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honourably received by the pontiff, Leo IV, who, at the request of his father, 
conferred on him the regal unction, and the sacrament of confirmation. In 
855 the tranquilUty which England enjoyed encouraged “Ethelwulf to 
undertake the same journey. Attended by a splendid retinue, the royal 
pilgrim, with his son Alfred, crossed the channel, visited the most 
celebrated churches of Gaul, and was sumptuously entertained at the court 
of Charles the Bald, king of France. At Rome he spent several months, 
rebuilt the school or hospital of the Saxons, which had lately been burnt, 
made numerous presents to the pope, and solicited an ordinance that no 
Englishman should be condemned to do penance in irons out of his own 
country. On his return he again visited the French monarch, and after a 
courtship of three months was married to his daughter Judith, who probably 
had not yet reached her twelfth year. The ceremony was performed by 
Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims. At the conclusion the princess was 
crowned and seated on a throne by the side of her husband, a distinction 
which she afterwards claimed, to the great displeasure of the West Saxons. 


Ancient writers have not mentioned to whom iEthelwulf had intrusted the 
reins of government during his absence. But “Ethelbald, his eldest son, a 
prince of impetuous passions and insatiable ambition, conceived the design 
of seizing the throne for himself, and of holding it in defiance of his father. 
His advisers and accomplices were Ealstan, the celebrated bishop of 


Sherborne, and Eanwulf, the ealdorman of Somerset. In the forest of 
Selwood the project was disclosed to some of the more powerful thanes, 
whose approbation appeared to insure its success. But at the return of 
Athelwulf (856) the tide of popularity flowed in his favour; the majority of 
the nation condemned the treason of an unnatural son, and a civil war 
would have been the consequence had not the moderation of the king 
consented to a partition of his dominions. He resigned to iEthelbald the 
kingdom of Wessex, and contented himself with the provinces which [his 
son] “Ethelstan, who died in 853, had governed with the title of king. He 
survived this compromise but two years. By his will, which was confirmed 
in a general assembly of the thanes, he left that share of the kingdom still in 
his possession to his second son, “thelberht.“ He died in 857. 


After the death of “thelwulf, iEthelbald continued to sit on the throne of 
Wessex: “thelberht, in pursuance of his father’s will, assumed the 
government of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and Surrey. The new king had been the 
foremost to condemn the marriage of iEthelwulf with the daughter of the 
French monarch : he now forgot his former enmity to the princess, and took 
the young widow to his own bed. This incestuous connection scandalised 
the people of Wessex: their disapprobation was publicly and loudly 
expressed; and the king, overawed by the remonstrances of the bishop of 
Winchester, consented to a separation. 


In the battles which were fought during the life of \Ethelwulf , iEthelbald 
had acquired peculiar distinction. During his own reign, either he possessed 
no opportunity of displaying his courage, or the memory of his exploits has 
been obliterated. Yet his martial character so endeared him to the youth of 
Wessex, that they lamented his death as a national calamity. He died in 860. 


”This, “concludes Ramsay, ” is intelligible : a mission to Rome at four years 
of age passes belief. Agam It we take Alfred to have been eleven years old 
in 853, the story about his mother and the book harmonises with the 
statement that he began to read when he was twelve. That would be after his 
first visit to Rome.” ] 


OOO ‘ [A bequest of three hundred mancusses a year to the pope mav 
have been the begin- ‘AJMu’? u ^ WA” AoAAfA(>” or Peter’s Pence. One 


mancus equalled one-fourth of a mark, two oi which at that time made a 
pound. ] 
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According to some writers, the crown of Wessex, agreeably to the 
provisions contained in the testament of “thelwulf, ought, on the demise of 
the last king, to have descended to “thelred, the third of the brothers. But 
iEthelberht, who had hitherto possessed the kmgdom of Kent, advanced the 
claun of seniority, and his pretensions were admitted by the great council of 
Wessex. His martial virtues are said to have been equal to those of his late 
brother: and the title of ” mvincible conqueror” was accorded to him by the 
admiration or flattery of his contemporaries. Yet the meagre chronicles of 
the times contain no record of his victories; and we are only told that his 
reign was short, and that he died in 865. 


Under this prince the city of Winchester was sacked by the Northmen, who, 
as they conveyed the plunder to Southampton, were defeated with great 
slaughter by the ealdormen of Hampshire and Berkshire. Another army 
landed in the Isle of Thanet, and sold to the men of Kent their forbearance 
for a considerable sum of money. But they laughed at the credulity of the 
purchasers ; and the eastern moiety of the province was pillaged and 
depopulated by the faithless barbarians. 


It was also during his reign that an event occurred in the north which 
endangered by its consequences the very existence of the Saxons as a 
nation. Among the sea-kings, one of the most adventurous and successful 
was Ragnar Lodbrok.i On the shores of the Baltic, in the Orkneys, and the 
Hebrides, in Ireland, Scotland, and Northumbria, he had diffused the terror 
of his name. In France the intrepid pirate had conducted his fleet up the 
Seine, spread the flames of devastation on each side of its banks, and taken 
possession of the city of Paris, which was redeemed from destruction by the 
payment of seven thousand pounds of silver. By his orders ships of a larger 
size than had hitherto been navigated by his countrymen were constructed 


for an invasion of England: but, whether it was owing to the violence of the 
weather, or the unskilfulness of the mariners, they were wrecked on the 
coast of Northumbria. Ragnar with several of his followers reached the 
shore, and heedless of the consequences, commenced the usual career of 
depredation. Though the Northumbrians had cast off the yoke imposed on 
them by Egbert, their country was torn by civil dissensions; and at this very 
moment they were divided by the opposite pretensions of two competitors, 
Osbert and iElla. At the first news of the descent of the Northmen, the latter 
flew to the coast, fought with the plunderers, made Ragnar prisoner, and 
immediately put him to death. He is said to have been devoured by snakes, 
and to have consoled his last moments with the hope that ” the cubs of the 
boar wou d avenge his fate. Nor was he disappointed. His sons, who were in 
Denmark swore to punish the murderer; the relations, the friends, and the 
admirers ot the deceased chieftain crowded to their standard; and eight sea- 
kings, with twenty jarls, combined their forces in the pursuit of revenge and 
plunder. 


By the death of .Ethelberht the crown of Wessex had devolved on “thelred, 
the third of the sons of iEthelwulf. About the same time the northern 
armament, conveying several thousand warriors, under the command o Ivar 
and Ubba, reached the coast of East Anglia They landed without 
opposition; but finding their number unequal to the enterprise which they 


^ [The story of Ragnar Lodbrok, or Lodbrog and his sons, HealMene 
andAIWW\\ leader’ of the Northmen whose names have come down to 
“QOOO®D ^ OOO®D \\“fM\Sed With mance that it is wellnigh 
impossible to discover exactly W?WWW\’A.J\‘ZTXSrmce of their invasions, 
says Kamsay,/ we have at any rate ”the fii-\* “Jf ‘““f ‘AKdinavian the 
Danes properdin Great Britain” as distmguished from the rovers ot the 
bcana peninsula. ] 
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had undertaken, they fortified their camp, and patiently awaited the arrival 
of reinforcements from the Baltic. The winter was spent in procuring horses 
for the army, and in debauching the fidelity of some among the 
Northumbrian chieftains. In February they abandoned East Anglia, and by 
the 1st of March were in possession of York. Alarmed for their country, 
Osbert and “Ella postponed the decision of their private quarrel, and united 
their forces against the common enemy. On the 21st of March they 
surprised the Danes in the neighbourhood of York, drove them into the city, 
and made a breach in the walls. They had penetrated into the streets, when 
despair redoubled the efforts of the Northmen, and the assailants were in 
their turn compelled to retire. Osbert, with the bravest of the 
Northumbrians, was slain ; iElla had the misfortune to fall alive into the 
hands of his enemies, who enjoyed the exquisite delight of torturing the 
man who had slain Ragnar. His ribs were divided from the spine; his lungs 
were drawn through the opening, and salt was thrown into the wounds. This 
victory gave the Danes an undisputed possession of the country south of the 
Tyne ; the natives on the north of that river solicited the friendship of the 
invaders, and, with their consent, conferred the sovereign power on a 
chieftain called Ecgberht. 


The army of the barbarians now divided itself into two bodies. The smaller 
remained at York to cultivate the country; the more numerous marched to 
the south, and took possession of Nottingham. Burhred, king of Mercia, 
immediately solicited the assistance of iEthelred, who, with his brother 
Alfred and the forces of Wessex, joined the Mercian army. The enemy 
prudently confined themselves within the walls of the town, and the 
besiegers were unable to force them to a battle. At length Nottingham was 
surrendered by capitulation, and the Danes retired without molestation to 
their countrymen at York. 


The next expedition of the Northmen (S70) led them across the Humber 
into Lincolnshire. The Saxon princes remained idle spectators of the 
progress of the Danes, instead of uniting their forces for the defence of their 
common country. They appear to have conceived that the fury of the torrent 
would, as it rolled on, gradually subside. The king of Mercia had seen one 
of his most opulent provinces for six months in their possession, and yet, 
under the pretence of opposing the Britons in the west, had not made a 


single effort for its deliverance. From Mercia the invaders entered the 
country of the East Angles. They had already burned Thetford, when 
Ulfketul, the ealdorman, retarded their advance for a few days. But 
Eadmund, the king, conscious of his inability to contend against superior 
numbers, and afraid of inflammg their resentment by a fruitless resistance, 
disbanded his forces, and retired towards his castle of Framlingham. He was 
intercepted at Hoxon, on the Waveney, and conducted in chains to the 
quarters of Ivar. The proposals of the sea-king were rejected bv the captive 
as repugnant to his honour and religion. To extort his compliance, he was 
bound naked to a tree and lacerated with whips ; some of the spectators, 
with cruel dexterity, shot their arrows into his arms and legs ; and the Dane, 
wearied out by his constancy, ordered his head to be struck off. Eadmund 
was revered as a martyr by his subjects and their posterity. 


The winter was spent by the Northmen in regulating the fate of the East 
Angles and in arranging plans of future conquest. From Thetford, the 
general rendezvous, Ivar returned to his former associates in Northumbria; 
Guthrum assumed the sceptre of East Anglia, which, from that period (871) 
became a Danish kingdom, and Healfdene and Bacsecg, leading the more 
adventurous of the invaders into Wessex, surprised the town of Reading. 
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They fortified the place, and, to strengthen their position, began on the third 
day to open a trench from the Thames to the Kennet ; but the ealdorman 
vEthelwulf attacked them at Englefield, killed one of their commanders, 
and drove the workmen into the camp. Four days later vEthelred and his 
brother Alfred arrived with the army of Wessex. The parties, which the 
pursuit of plunder had led to a distance, were easily put to flight ; but in an 
attempt to storm the Danish intrenchments the Saxons experienced a loss, 
which taught them to respect the skill as well as the valour of the invaders. 
yEthelred, however, sensible that his crown was at stake, reinforced his 
army, and, before the end of the week, met the enemy at “scesdune. The 
night was spent on each side in preparation for the combat; the morning 


discovered the Danes assembled in two divisions on different parts of an 
eminence. iEthelred ordered the Saxons to adopt a similar arrangement, and 
retired to his tent to a.ssist at mass. The impatience of Alfred condemned 
the piety of his brother, and ordering his men to cover their heads with their 
shields, he boldly led them up the declivity, and attacked one of the hostile 
divisions. yEthelred followed quickly with the remainder of the army, and 
the Northmen, after a most obstinate resistance, were routed, and pursued in 
confusion as far as Reading (871). 


Within a fortnight after the last sanguinary conflict, another was fought at 
Basing, in which the invaders took an ample revenge. Their numbers were 
soon after increased by the arrival of another armament from the Baltic, and 
a most obstinate battle ensued at Merton, in Surrey. The Saxon chroniclers 
give the advantage to their countrymen, but acknowledge that the Danes 
remained in possession of the field. iEthelred, who had been wounded, 
survived only a few days.’ 


CHAPTER III 


ALFRED AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


[871-1017 A.D.J 


“A SAINT without superstition, a scholar without ostentation, a warrior all 
whose wars were fought in defence of his country, a conqueror whose 
laurels were never stained with cruelty, a prince never cast down by 
adversity, never lifted up to insolence in the hour of triumph @@@ there 
is no other name in history to compare with his.” In these words Freeman 
pays tribute to the greatness of Alfred. It demanded, indeed, all the 
unswerving devotion to a high ideal of kingship, such as few sovereigns of 
that time or any time have possessed, to undertake the leadership of the 
West Saxons on the death of jEthelred. For it was rather to the leadership of 
a people, already despairing of the outcome of the struggle in which they 
were engaged, than to the throne of a real nation, that Alfred succeeded. He 
had, we are told, as a prince of the royal house, been possessed of a 
subordinate authority during the brief and stormy reigns of his elder 
brothers. Secundarius is the term which his biographer Asser / ^ applies to 
him, but of the real meaning of the word we have no further explanation. 


Alfred was already so much distinguished, both by his good sense and 
valour, that he might, had he chosen to do so, have obtained the title of king 
of Wessex, to the prejudice of iEthelred ; but he did not covet the dignity ; 


[‘ The “Life” of Alfred attributed to the pen of Asser,/ a contemporarj’ and 
friend, is the principal authority for his reign. Thomas Wright.P in his 
Biographia Britannica Literaria, disputed the authenticity of the work, but 
other scholars have generally accepted it. Pauli,’” in a critical examination 
of the text, has, however, pointed out numerous later interpolations and 


emendations. Earle,9 in the introduction to his edition of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, concludes that “No theor' of authorship or date of the work has 
ever been proposed which, on the whole, meets the facts of the case better 
than that set forth in the book itself, that it was written in 893,” during the 
prime of Alfred’s life. ] 
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and, when, upon the decease of his brother, the voice of the nobles and 
people designated him as “thelred’s successor, he unwillingly accepted the 
laborious honour. In those days, royalty, never an easy or enviable station, 
was accompanied by great danger and toil. A king was compelled to sleep 
on the hard ground, to encounter every privation and difficulty, and to 
expose his life for the defence of his crown and people ; and, had Alfred 
been a sluggard, it might have been supposed that love of ease rendered him 
unwilling to undertake an office of so much peril. But his conduct, both 
before and after his accession, disproves this supposition; and we may, 
therefore, fully believe that he was actuated by the motive assigned for his 
reluctance, and transmitted to us by Asser, his biographer and friend. He 
knew that he could not be furthered in his attempts to govern well, except 
by the continual aid of providence ; and he feared that such help might not 
be granted unto him. With this full sense and conviction of his own utter 
weakness and inability to help himself, did Alfred begin his reign, during 
which he was enabled to acquire a better reputation than any other monarch 
of western Christendom.’ 


Another point with regard to the succession should be noticed. On the death 
of ^Ethelred, Alfred succeeded, though vEthelred had children living. This 
is, of course, simply an instance of the general law of choosing from the 
royal house, but of choosing only one who was personally qualified to 


pastoral tribes, who wandered with their flocks as well over the Syrian as 
over the Arabian deserts. 


A moment’s reflection upon Tyrian manufacture of woven goods and their 
dyes will enable the reader at once to pei’ceive the great importance of this 
branch of commerce. It converted the very wilderness, so far as they were 
concerned, into an opulent country, which afforded them the finest and most 
precious raw materials for their most important manufactures. This 
circumstance, too, was a means of cementing and preser\ang a good 
understanding between them and these nomad tribes ; a matter of no 
inconsiderable consequence to the Pha?nicians, as it was through them that 
the rich produce of the southern regions came into their hands. 


The great point, however, to which the trade of the Phoenicians was 
directed in the east, was Babylon. That a very active commerce was carried 
on with this flourishing city, even before it forcibly obtained the dominion 
of Asia and subjected Phoenicia itself, no one can doubt, who is acquainted 
with the situation and manners of the two nations ; and yet, however 
astonishing it may seem, we have less information respecting this very 
important branch of trade than upon almost every other. Still we have the 
positive testimony of Herodotus, that it was one of the most ancient. It 
probably happened, that it was frequently interrupted by the great 
revolutions of interior Asia, in which Babylon itself often necessarily 
participated ; it must, however, soon have revived, when the trade of 
Babylon itself again began to flourish. In proportion, however, as the 
silence of history upon this inter-PH(ENICIAN COMMERCE 339 


esting subject is remarkable, the conjecture is strengthened, that the trading 
route between Babylon and Tyre lay through a long uninterrupted desert ; 
the natural consequence of which would be, that, even supposing it not 
purposely concealed, this commerce would have become but little known. 
But even in this desert itself are found vestiges which seem to denote its 
course and magnitude : the ruins of Palmyra and Baalbec are probably links 
of the commercial chain which connected Tyre and Babylon. 


The third, and least branch of Phcenician land trade, was with the countries 
of the north. No Greek writer, that I am acquainted with, has left the least 
information respecting it. Ezekiel mentions Tubal, Meshech, and Togarmah. 


reign. Minors were therefore passed by, as a matter of course, in favor of a 
full-grown uncle or other kinsman. The children thus shut out might or 
might not be chosen at some future vacancy. The right of Alfred to his 
crown was not disputed in his own day, nor has he commonly been branded 
by later historians with the name of usurper. But it is well to bear in mind 
that his succession was of exactly the same kind as that of some later kings 


to whom the name of usurper has been freely applied. In all such cases the 
mistake comes from forgetting that the strict laws of succession to which 
we have been used for the last two or three centuries were altogether 
unknown in the earlier stages of our constitution.? 


[The extent of territory over which the Danes exercised at least potential 
authority is indicative of the strength of the power with which the new king 
had to cope.] They held the Isle of Thanet, which gave them the command 
of the river Thames and the coasts of Kent and Essex; they had thoroughly 
overrun or conquered all Northumbria, from the Tweed to the Humber ; 
they had planted strong colonies at York, which city, destroyed during the 
wars, they rebuilt. South of the Humber, with the exception of the Isle of 
Thanet, their iron grasp on the soil was less sure, but they had desolated 
Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk; and, 
with numbers constantly increasing, they ranged through the whole length 
ot the island, on this side of the Tweed, with the exception only of the 
western counties of England, and had established fortified camps between 
the Severn and the Thames. The Anglo-Saxon standard had been gradually 
retreating 
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towards the southwestern corner of our island, which inchides 
Somersetshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall, and which was now about to 
become the scene of Alfred’s most romantic adventures. For a while, the 
English expected the arrival of their foes during the spring and summer 
months, and their departure at the close of autumn; but now a Danish army 
had wintered seven years in the land, and there was no longer a hope of the 
blessing of their ever departing from it. 


But Alfred, the saviour of his people, did not despair, even when worse 
times came: he calmly abode the storm over which his valour, but still more 
his prudence, skill, and wisdom, finally triumphed. Though only twenty- 
three years of age, he had been already tried in many battles. He had 
scarcely been a month on the throne when his army, very inferior in force to 
that of the Danes, was forced into a general engagement at Wilton. After 
fighting desperately through a great part of the day, the heathens fled; but 
seeing the fewness of those who pursued, they set themselves to battle 
again, and got the field. 


Alfred at once rallied his forces, and again within the month met the Danes 
in battle. Throughout the entire first year of his reign the conflict raged 
@@@ nine battles in all were fought, the chroniclers tell us OOO and in 
every one Alfred was worsted. But the losses of the Danes were by no 
means small, and they were probably willing enough to accept a truce. 
Alfred, in his extremity, took counsel with his witan, and on their advice 
OOO offered OO with what grief and shame we can imagine POO 
to buy a brief respite for his people. For three years they left him 
unmolested. 


The peace gave the Danes the opportunity to turn to the conquest of other 
fields, and it was upon Mercia that they next fell. In the spring of 874, 
reinforced by fresh bands from the north, they burst into the land of the 
Mercians with more than their accustomed fury. There was no withstanding 


them. King Burhred tried to buy a peace as Alfred had done. The Danes 
accepted his gold, but continued their depredations. Burhred, despairing of 
ever ridding his country of the conquerors, abandoned his throne and fled 
across the sea, where broken in health and in spirit he died at Rome before 
the end of the year. The Danes set up a puppet king, Ceolwulf by name, 
who did their bidding, and paid them tribute which he extorted from his 
down-trodden countrymen, for the space of three years. At the end of that 
period his masters, tiring of the farce of his rule, swept him from his throne. 
He was the last to bear the independent title of king of the Mercians. @@ 


The next year (875) one army, under Halfden, or Halfdane, was employed 
in settling Northumbria, and in waging war with that mixed population that 
still dwelt in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Galloway, or what was called 
the kingdom of Strathclyde. They now came into hostile collision with the 
Scots, who were forced to retreat beyond the Firths of Clyde and Forth. 
Halfdane then divided the mass of the Northumbrian territory among his 
followers, who, settling among the Anglo-Saxons there, and intermarrying 
with them, becam.e, in the course of a few generations, so mixed as to form 
almost one people. It is not easy, from the vagueness of the old writers, to 
fix limits ; but this fusion was probably felt strongest along the northeastern 
coast, between the Tees and the Tweed, where some Danish peculiarities are 
still detected among the people. While Halfdane was pursuing these 
measures in the north, a still stronger army, commanded by three kings, 
marched upon Cambridge, which they fortified and made their winter 
quarters. By this time the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms of Northumbria, Mercia, 
and East Anglia were entirely obliterated, and the contest lay between the 
Danes and Alfred’s men of Wessex. 
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At the opening of the year 876 the host that had wintered in Cambridge 
took to their ships, and, resolving to carry the war they had renewed into the 


heart of Wessex, they landed on the coast of Dorsetshire, surprised the 
castle of Wareham, and scoured the neighbouring country. But in the 
interval of the truce, Alfred’s mind had conceived an idea which may be 
looked upon as an embryo of the naval glory of England. After their 
establishment in our island, the Saxons, who, at their first coming, were as 
nautical a people as the Danes, imprudently neglected sea affairs; but in his 
present straits Alfred saw the advantages to be derived from the 
employment of ships along the coast, where they might either prevent the 
landing of an enemy, or cut off their supplies and reinforcements, which 
generally came by sea, and as frequently from the Continent as elsewhere. 
The first flotilla he launched was small, and almost contemptible; but in its 
very first encounter with the enemy it proved victorious, attacking a Danish 
squadron of seven ships, one of which was taken, the rest put to flight. This 
happened immediately after the surprise of Wareham ; and when, in a few 
days, the Danes agreed to treat for peace, and evacuate the territory of 
Wessex, the consequences of the victory were magnified in the e3/es of the 
people. In concluding this peace, after the Danish chiefs or kings had sworn 
by their golden bracelets €?€@ a most solemn form of oath with them 
©@@@ Alfred insisted that they should swear upon the relics of some 
Christian saints. The Danes swore by both, and the very next night fell upon 
Alfred as he was riding with a small force, and suspecting no mischief, 
towards the town of Winchester. The king had a narrow escape ; the 
horsemen who attended him were nearly all dismounted and slain; and, 
seizing their horses, the Danes galloped off in the direction of Exeter, 
whither, as they were no doubt informecl, another body of their brethren 
were proceeding, having come round by sea, and landed at the mouth of the 
Exe. Their plan now was to take Alfred in the rear of his stronghold in the 
west of England, and to rouse again the people [Britons] of Cornwall 
against the Saxons. A formidable Danish fleet sailed from the mouth of the 
Thames to reinforce the troops united in Devonshire ; but Alfred’s infant 
navy, strengthened by some new vessels, stood ready to intercept it. A 
storm which arose caused the wreck of half the Danish ships on the 
Hamishire coast ; and when the others arrived, tardily and in a shattered 
condition, they were met by the Saxon fleet that blockaded the Exe, and 
entirely destroyed, after a gallant action. Before this, his second sea victory, 
Alfred had come up with his land forces and invested Exeter, and King 
Guthrum, the Dane who held that town, on learning the destruction of his 


fleet, capitulated, gave hostages and oaths, and marched with his Northmen 
from Exeter and the kingdom of Wessex into Mercia. Alfred had now felt 
the value of the fleet he had created, and which, weak as it was, maintained 
his cause on the sea during the retreat to which he was now about to be 
condemned. The crews of these ships, however, must have been oddly 
constituted; for, not finding English mariners enough, he engaged a number 
of Friesland pirates, or rovers, to serve him. These men did their duty 
gallantly and faithfully. It is curious to reflect that they came from the same 
country which, ages before, had sent forth many of the Angles to the 
conquest of Britain ; and they may have felt, even at that distance of time, a 
strong sympathy with the Anglo-Saxon adherents of Alfred 
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Guthrum had no sooner retreated from Exeter than he began to prepare for 
another war, and this he did with great art, and by employing all his means 
and influence, for he had learned to appreciate the qualities of his enemy, 
and he was himself the most skilful, steady, and persevering of all the 
invaders. He fixed his headquarters at no greater distance from Alfred than 
the city of Gloucester, around which he had broad and fertile lands to 
distribute among his warriors. His fortunate “raven” attracted the birds of 
rapine from every quarter; and when everything was ready for a fresh 
incursion into the west, he craftily proceeded in a new and unexpected 
manner. A winter campaign had hitherto been unknown among the Danes, 
but on the first day of January, 878, his choicest warriors received a secret 
order to meet him on horseback at an appointed place. Alfred was at 
Chippenham, a strong residence of the Wessex kings. It was the feast of the 
Epiphany, or Twelfth Night, and the Saxons were probably celebrating the 
festival when they heard that Guthrum and his Danes were at the gates. 
Surprised thus by the celerity of an overwhelming force, they could offer 
but an ineffectual resistance. Many were slain; the foe burst into 
Chippenham, and Alfred, escaping with a little band, retired, with an 
anxious mind, to the woods and the fastnesses of the moors. As the story is 
generally told, the king could not make head against the Danes, but other 


accounts state that he immediately fought several battles in rapid 
succession. We are inclined to the latter belief, which renders the broken 
spirits and despair of the men of Wessex more intelligible ; but all are 
agreed in the facts that, not long after the Danes stole into Chippenham, 
they rode over the kingdom of Wessex, where no army was left to oppose 
them; that numbers of the population fled to the Isle of Wight and the 
opposite shores of the Continent, while those who remained tilled the soil 
for their hard taskmasters, the Danes, whom they tried to conciliate with 
presents and an abject submission. The brave men of Somerset alone 
retained some spirit, and continued, in the main, true to their king; but even 
in their country, where he finally sought a refuge, he was obliged to hide in 
fens and coverts, for fear of being betrayed to his powerful foe, Guthrum. 
Near the confluence of the rivers Tone and Parret there is a tract of country 
still called Athelney, or the Prince’s Island. In the time of Alfred the whole 
tract was covered by a dense wood, the secluded haunt of deer, wild boars, 
wild goats, and other beasts of the forest. It has now long ceased to be an 
island ; but in those days, where not washed by the two rivers, it was 
insulated by bogs and inundations, which could only be passed in a boat. In 
this secure lurking-place the king abode some time, making himself a small 
hold or fortress there. For sustenance he and his few followers depended 
upon hunting and fishing, and the spoil they could make by sudden and 
secret forays among the Danes. From an ambiguous expression of some of 
the old writers, we might believe he sometimes plundered his own subjects; 
and this is not altogether improbable, if we consider his pressing wants, and 
the necessity under which he lay of concealing who he was. This secret 
seems to have been most scrupulously kept by his few adherents, and to 
have been maintained on his own part with infinite patience and 
forbearance, c 


From among the stories of the dark days in the Somerset marshes that have 
come down to us, one at least has found a place in English history from 
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which no scholarly criticism or antiquarian research can dislodge it. Every 
schoolboy knows the “story of the cakes,” but it is worth repeating in the 
simple words of Asser./ ^ During this time, the chronicler tells us, the king 
was long concealed in the hut of one of his cowherds. “It happened one day 
that the countrywoman, the wife of this cowherd, was baking some cakes 
for food, while the king was sitting before the fire and repairing his bows 
and arrows and instruments of war. When the unlucky woman saw that the 
cakes which had been placed on the fire were burning, she ran up in great 
haste and removed them, and scolded our invincible king after this fashion : 
‘Look, man, the cakes are burning, and you do not take the trouble to turn 
them; when the time for eating them comes, then you are active enough.’ 
This unlucky woman little thought her guest was Alfred who had fought so 
many battles against the pagans, and who had gained so many victories. “o 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 878 A.D. 


From his all but inaccessible retreat in Athelney, the king maintained a 
correspondence with some of his faithful adherents. By degrees a few bold 
warriors gathered round him in that islet, which they more strongly 
fortified, as a point upon which to retreat in case of reverse ; and between 
the Easter and Whitsuntide following his flight (878), Alfred saw hopes of 
his emerging from obscurity. The men of Somersetshire, Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire, and Hampshire began to flock in ; and, with a resolute force, 
Alfred was soon enabled to extend his operations against the Danes. In the 
interval, an important event in Devonshire had favoured his cause. Ubba, in 
attempting to land there, was slain, with 800 or 900 of his followers, and 
their magical banner, a raven, which had been embroidered in one noontide 
by the hands of the three daughters of the great Lodbrok, fell into the hands 
of the Saxons. Soon after receiving the welcome news at Athelney, the king 
determined to convert his skirmishes and loose partisan warfare into more 
decisive operations. Previously to this, however, he was anxious to know 
the precise force and condition of the army which Gu thrum kept together; 
and, to obtain this information, he put himself in great jeopardy, trusting to 
his own resources and address. He assumed the habit of a wandering 
minstrel, or gleeman, and with his instruments of music in his hands, gained 


a ready entrance into the camp, and the tents and pavilions of the Danes. As 
he amused these idle warriors with songs and interludes, he espied all their 
sloth and negligence, heard much of their councils and plans, and was soon 
enabled to return to his friends at Athelney with a full and satisfactory 
account of the state and habits of that army. Then secret messengers were 
sent to all quarters, requesting the trusty men of Wessex to meet in arms at 
Egbert’s Stone, on the east of Selwood Forest. The summons was obeyed, 
though most knew not the king had sent it ; and when Alfred appeared at 
the place of rendezvous he was received with enthusiastic joy, the men of 
Hampshire, and Dorset, and Wilts, rejoicing as if he had risen from death to 
life. In the battle of Ethandune [Heddington] which ensued seven weeks 
after Easter, the Danes were taken by surprise, and thoroughly beaten. 
Alfred’s concealment, counting from his flight from Chippenham, did not 
last above five months. 


[1 In this particular case it appears to be fairly well established that the 
story was not a part of the Life as originally written by Asser, but was a 
later interpolation. This, however, as pointed out by Gairdner,” in his Early 
Chroniclers of England, in no wise means that the incident is entirely 
apocryphal. ] 
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Guthrimi retreated with the mournful residue of his army to a fortified 
position. Alfred followed him thither, cut off all his communications, and 
established a close blockade. In fourteen days famine obliged the Danes to 
accept the conditions offered by the Saxons. These conditions were liberal ; 
for, though victorious, Alfred could not hope to drive the Danes by one, 
nay, nor by twenty battles, out of England. They were too numerous, and 
had secured themselves in too considerable a part of the island. The first 
points insisted upon in the treaty were that Guthrum should evacuate all 
Wessex, and submit to baptism. Upon Guthrum’s ready acceptance of these 
two conditions, an extensive cession of territory was made to hmi and the 
Danes ; and here the great mind of Alfred probably contemplated the 


gradual fusion of two people @€@ the Saxons and the Danes @@O@ 
who differed in but few essentials ; and foresaw that the pursuits of 
agriculture and industry, growing up among them, after a tranquil 
settlement, would win the rovers of the north from their old plundering, 
piratical habits. As soon as this took place, they would guard the coast they 
formerly desolated. If it had even been in Alfred’s power to expel them all 
(which it never was), he could have had no security against their prompt 
return and incessant attacks. There was territory enough, fertile, though 
neglected, to give away, without straitening the Saxons. 


Alfred thus drew the line of demarcation between him and the Danes: ” Let 
the bounds of our dominion stretch to the river Thames, and from thence to 
the water of Lea, even unto the head of the same water ; and thence straight 
unto Bedford; and finally, going along by the river Ouse, let them end at 
Watling street.” Beyond these lines, all the east side of the island, as far as 
the Humber, was surrendered to the Danes ; and as they had established 
themselves in Northumbria, that territory was soon united, and the whole 
eastern country from the Tweed to the Thames, where it washes a part of 
Essex, took the name of the Danelagh, or ” Dane-law,” which it retained for 
many ages, even down to the time of the Norman conquest. The cession 
was large; but it should be remembered that Alfred, at the opening of his 
reign, was driven into the western corner of England, and that he now 
gained tranquil possession of five or perhaps ten times more territory than 
he then possessed. In many respects, these his moderate measures answered 
the end he proposed. Soon after the conclusion of the treaty, Guthrum, 
relying on the good faith of the Saxons, went with only thirty of his chiefs 
to Aulre, near Athelney. His old but gallant and generous enemy, Alfred, 
answered for him at the baptismal font, and the Dane was christened under 
the Saxon name of Athelstan. The next week the ceremony was completed 
with great solemnity at the royal town of Wedmore, and after spending 
twelve days as the guest of Alfred, Guthrum departed loaded with presents. 
Whatever were his inward convictions, or the efficacy and sincerity of his 
conversion, the Danish prince was certainly captivated by the merits of his 
victor, and ever after continued the faithful friend and ally, if not vassal, of 
Alfred. The subjects under his rule in the Danelagh assumed habits of 
industry and tranquillity, and gradually adopted the manners and customs of 
more civilised life. By mutual agreement, the laws of the Danes were 


assimilated to those of the Saxons ; but the former long retained many of 
their old Scandinavian usages. All sales, whether of men, horses, or oxen, 
were declared illegal, unless the purchaser produced the voucher of the 
seller. This was to put a stop on both sides to the lifting of cattle, and the 
carrying off of the peasantry as 
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slaves. Both kings engaged to promote the Christian religion, and to punish 
apostasy. We are not well informed as to the progress the faith made among 
his subjects on Guthrum’s conversion; but it was probably rapid, though 
imperfect, and accompanied with a lingering affection for the di’/initiss of 
the Scandinavian mythology. c 


EFFECTS OF THE DANISH SETTLEMENT 


But in truth the Danish occupation of northern and eastern England did but 
make ready the way for the more thorough incorporation of those lands 
with the West-Saxon kingdom. Egbert had established his supremacy over 
the English powers in those lands. But it was the supremacy of an external 
master. The Danish settlements gave the West-Saxon kings a wholly new 
character. Unless we reckon the tributary kingship of Bernicia, all the 
ancient English kingdoms, with their royal houses, were swept away 
wherever the Danes established their power. The West-Saxon kings 
remained the only champions of Christian faith and English nationality. 
They were now kings of the English, and they alone. Mark also that, by the 
treaty between Alfred and Guthrum, while the West-Saxon king lost as an 
overlord, he gained as an immediate sovereign. The actual West-Saxon 
dominion, as distinguished from mere West-Saxon supremacy, again 
reached far beyond the Thames. English Mercia was ruled under Alfred by 
iEthelred, an ealdorman of the old royal stock, the husband of his daughter, 
the renowned ^Ethelflaed. The lord and lady of the Mercians held a place 


There can be no doubt that Tubal and Meshech denoted the regions lying 
between the Black and Caspian Seas ; the abode of the Tibareni and 
Moschi, and probably also the Cajjpadocians. With regard to Togarmah, 
conjecture runs very strongly in favour of its being Armenia. The 
probability of the truth of these conjectures is much augmented by the fact, 
that the wares enumerated are exactly such as these regions produce. 
Cappadocia, together with the Caucasian districts, from the very earliest 
times, was the chief seat of the slave trade, and always continued so in the 
ancient world. The mines of these regions, however, were probably a still 
greater attraction ; and one which their whole history shows they could not 
withstand. 


Armenia, finally, is also recognised by its wares. It is described as a land 
abounding in horses ; and in this respect, as well as in the distinction which 
the \jrophet makes between those of an inferior and a more esteemed breed, 
no country of Asia agrees so well as Armenia. 


It is evident that this northern trade also was not carried on with money, but 
by barter. It was not necessary here, however, to have recourse to caravans, 
for the way lay through inhabited and civilised countries. & 


SILVER AND GOLD IN ANTIQUITY AS MONEY 


In the study of the chief commodities of Phcenician commerce, and 
especially of those which are interesting by reason of the historical 
influence they exercised on culture, we will first consider the precious 
metals. For silver and gold stand first and foremost in their great influence 
upon trade, and for their incalculable effects upon ancient culture. 


The desire to obtain these precious metals from their sources, drove the 
Phoenicians to the most distant lands, gave rise to their boldest commercial 
undertakings, led their ships into unknown seas, suggested their voyages of 
discovery, and made them establish colonies in the farthest countries. 
According to ancient historians, the silver and gold of distant lands were the 
source of their wealth and prosperity in the world. Being the first to traffic 
with silver, they laid the foundation of an organised trade for their country, 


intermediate between that of an under-king and an ordinary ealdorman. At 
the other end of Wessex, Kent and Sussex were completely incorporated, 
and ceased to be even distinct appanages. The West-Saxon supremacy was 
more fully established in Wales, and at last, in 893, even the Danes of the 
north acknowledged it. Alfred had thus, in name at least, won back the 
overlordship of Egbert, combined with an enlarged immediate kingdom. As 
that unmediate kingdom took in by far the greater part of Saxon England, 
and little or nothing that was not Saxon, he sometimes bears, neither the 
narrower style of king of the West Saxons nor the wider style of king of the 
English, but the title, almost peculiar and specially appropriate to himself, 
of king of the Saxons. His overlordship over the heathen Danes was 
doubtless far less firmly established than Egbert’s overlordship had been 
over their Christian predecessors. But now, in the eyes of the Christian 
inhabitants of Northumberland and Mercia, the West-Saxon king was no 
longer a stranger and a conqueror. He had become the champion of their 
race and faith against their heathen masters J 


ENGLAND AFTER THE PEACE 


But some time had yet to pass ere Alfred could give himself up to quiet 
enjoyments, to law-making, and the intellectual improvement of his people. 
Though Guthrum kept his contract, hosts of marauding Danes, who were 
not bound by it, continued to cross over from the Continent and mfest the 
shores and rivers of England. In 879, the very year after Guthrum’s treaty 
and baptism, a great army of pagans came from beyond the sea, and 
wintered at Fullanham, or Fulham, hard by the river Thames. From Fulham 
this host proceeded to Ghent, in the Low Countries. At this period the 
Northmen alternated their attacks on England, and their attacks on Holland, 
Belgium, 
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and east France, in a curious manner, the expedition beginning on one side 
of the British Channel and the North Sea, frequently ending on the other 
side. The rule of their conduct, however, seems to have been this@@@ to 
persevere only against the weakest enemy. Thus, when they found France 
strong, they tried England ; and when they found the force of England 
consolidated under Alfred, they turned off in the dhection of France, or the 
neighbouring shores of the Continent, c 


The cessation of raids, however, enabled Alfred to undertake the work of 
unifying his kingdom as it never had been unified, and of providing a 
system of defence of a truly national character. London, which had been 
sacked and destroyed during the wars with Guthrum, was rebuilt on a more 
extensive plan than ever and strongly fortified. In other parts of the 
kingdom, also, particularly along the coast, towers and fortifications were 
erected. The navy which he had begun to build a few years before was 
added to and improved, and a beginning was made in organising the 
defensive forces of the land. O@ 


From measures of defence against a foreign enemy, the king turned his 
attention to the domestic economy of the country. During the long period of 
Danish devastation, the fabric of civil government had been nearly 
dissolved. The courts of judicature had been closed; injuries were inflicted 
without provocation, and retaliated without mercy, and the Saxon, like the 
Dane, had imbibed a spirit of insubordination, and a contempt for peace, 
and justice, and religion. To remedy these evils, Alfred restored, enlarged, 
and improved the salutary institutions of his forefathers ; and from the 
statutes of iEthelberht, Ine, Offa, and other Saxon princes, composed a code 
of law, adapted to the circumstances of the time, and the habits of his 
subjects. But legislative enactments would have been of little avail had not 
the king insured their execution by an undertaking of no small difficulty, 
but which by his vigilance and perseverance he ultimately accomplished. 
The Saxon jurisprudence had established an ample gradation of judicatures, 
which diverged in different ramifications from the king’s court into every 
hamlet in the kingdom; but of the persons invested with judicial authority 
very few were qualified for so important an office. Almost all were 


ignorant; many were despotic. The powerful refused to acquiesce in their 
decisions, and the defenceless complained of their oppression. Both had 
frequent recourse to the equity of Alfred, who listened as cheerfully to the 
complaints of the lowest as of the highest among his subjects. Every appeal 
was heard by him with the most patient attention; in cases of importance he 
revised the proceedings at his leisure, and the inferior magistrates trembled 
at the impartiality and severity of their sovereign. If their fault proceeded 
from ignorance or inad-vertence, they were reprimanded or removed 
according to the magnitude of the offence ; but neither birth, nor friends, 
nor power, could save the corrupt or malicious judge. He was made to 
suffer the punishment which he had unjustly inflicted, and, if we may 
believe an ancient authority [Andrew Home’s Miroir des Justices], forty- 
four magistrates were by the king’s order executed in one year for their 
informal and iniquitous proceedings. This severity was productive of the 
most beneficial consequences. The judges were careful to acquire a 
competent degree of knowledge; their decisions became accordant to the 
law; the commission of crime w/as generally followed by the infliction of 
punishment ; and theft and murder were rendered as rare as they had 
formerly been prevalent. To prove the reformation of his subjects, Alfred is 
said to have suspended valuable bracelets on the highway, which no one 
ventured to remove ; and as a confirmation we are told [by William of 
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bury] that if a traveller lost his purse on the road he would at the distance of 
a month find it lying untouched in the same spot. These are probably the 
fictions of a posterior age ; but they sen^e to show the high estimation in 
which Alfred’s administration of justice was held by our forefathers. 


The dechne of learning in the Saxon states had been rapidly accelerated by 
the Danish invasions. The churches and monasteries, the only academies of 
the age, had been destroyed ; and at the accession of Alfred, Wessex could 
hardly boast of a single scholar able to translate a Latin book into the 
English tongue. The king, who from his early years had been animated with 
the most ardent passion for knowledge, endeavoured to infuse a similar 
spirit into all who aspired to his favour. For this purpose he invited to his 


court the most distinguished scholars of his own and of foreign countries. 
Plege-mund and Werfrith, yEthelstan and Werwulf, visited him from 
Mercia. John of Old Saxony left the monastery of Corvei for an 
establishment at Ethelingey > Asser of St. David’s was induced by 
valuable presents to reside with the king during six months in the year ; and 
an honourable embassy to Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, returned with 
Grimbald, the celebrated provost of St. Omer. With their assistance Alfred 
began in his thirty-ninth year to apply to the study of Roman literature ; and 
opened schools in different places for the instruction of his subjects. It was 
his will that the children of every free man, whose circumstances would 
allow it, should acquire the elementary arts of reading and writing; and that 
those who were designed for civil or ecclesiastical employments, should 
moreover be instructed in the Latin language. 


It was a misfortune which the king frequently lamented, that Saxon 
literature contained no books of science, “I have often wondered,” says he, 
” that the illustrious scholars, who once flourished among the English, and 
who had read so many foreign works, never thought of transferring the most 
useful into their own language.” To suppl} the deficiency Alfred himself 
undertook the task. Of his translations two were historical, and two didactic. 
The first were the Ecclesiastical History of the English by Bede, and the 
epitome of Orosius, the best abridgment of ancient history then extant, both 
works calculated to excite and gratify the curiosity of his subjects. Of the 
others one was meant for general reading. The Consolation of Philosophy, 
by Boethius, a treatise deservedly held in high estimation at that period; and 
the second was destined for the instruction of the clergy, the Pastoral of 
Gregory the Great, a work recommended both by its own excellence and the 
reputation of its author. Of this he sent a copy to every bishop in his 
dominions, with a request that it might be preserved in the cathedral for the 
use of the diocesan clergy. 


In the arrangement of his time, his finances, and his domestic concerns, 
Alfred was exact and methodical. The officers of his household were 
divided into three bodies, which succeeded each other in rotation, and 
departed at the end of the month, the allotted period of their service. Of 
each day he gave one-third to sleep and necessary refreshments: the 
remainder was divided between the duties of his station and works of piety 


and charity. His treasurer was ordered to separate his revenue into two 
moieties. The first he subdivided into three parts, of which one was destined 
to reward his servants and ministers, another to supply presents for the 
strangers who visited his court, and the third to pay the numerous bodies of 
workmen whom he employed. For he erected palaces in different parts of 
his dominions; repaired and embellished those which had been left by his 
predecessors, and rebuilt London and several other towns which the Danes 
had reduced to heaps of ruins. In all these undertakings we are told that he 
displayed an 
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improved taste and considerable magnificence. Among his artists were 
numbers of foreigners attracted by his offers and the fame of his Hberahty; 
and by frequent conversation with them he is said to have acquired a 
theoretical acquaintance with their respective professions which astonished 
the most experienced workmen. 


The other moiety of his revenue was parcelled out into four portions. One 
was devoted to the support of his school, his favourite project. Another was 
given to the two monasteries which he had founded, one at Shaftesbury for 
nuns, at the head of whom he placed his daughter iEthelgiva; another at 
Ethelingey for monks, which he peopled with foreigners, because the 
Danish devastations had abolished the monastic institute among his own 
subjects. The third portion he employed in relieving the necessities of the 
indigent, to whom he was on all occasions a most bountiful benefactor. 
From the fourth he drew the alms, which he annually distributed to different 
churches. They were not confined to his own dominions, but scattered 
through Wales, Northumbria, Brittany (Armorica), and Gaul. Often he sent 
considerable presents to Rome; sometimes to the nations in the 
Mediterranean and to Jerusalem ; on one occasion to the Indian Christians 
at Meliapur. Swithelm, the bearer of the royal alms, brought back to the 
king several oriental pearls, and aromatic liquors. 0O 


The notion, so widely prevalent, that the education of Alfred had been 
neglected in his childhood, is a popular error, founded upon the monastic 
ideas of his biographer, Asser. In these early ages those children only were 
taught to read and write who were destined for the clerical order. This 
continued to be the case with the two classes of society (churchmen and 
lay-men), long after the conversion of the Saxons; it was no part of the 
accomplishments of a prince to be able to write or to read, for with them 
learning and literature were intrusted to the memory, and in this respect we 
are sure that Alfred experienced no neglect. The learning of his father, and 
the influence of Swithun, are proofs that he could not want teachers; and 
Asser himself informs us that he was taught and excelled in all the 
accomplishments which became a prince. He spent much of his time in 
listening to the national poetry as sung by the minstrels of his father’s 
household, and committed it to memory with great facility. He was skilful 
beyond his age in hunting and the use of arms. His early visits to Rome, the 
capital of western civilisation, must have tended to enlarge his mind. It is 
said that when he had reached his twelfth year, he had not yet been taught to 
read; yet, according to the anecdote related by Asser, in this point he was 
not inferior to his elder brothers. It appears that when vEthelwulf married 
the French princess Judith, Alfred’s mother was set aside to make way for 
his stepmother, and it is probable that the children took her part and went 
with her. It was after his father’s death and in his mother’s house (not, as 
some have supposed, in that of his stepmother, who had then become his 
sister-in-law), that the following incident is said to have occurred. In his 
twelfth year, when he and his brothers were one day in their mother’s 
presence, she showed them a splendid book of Anglo-Saxon poetry, an 
article then of great value, and she told them that she was ready to give it to 
him who should first make himself master of its contents, and commit them 
to memory. Alfred, attracted by the beauty of the initial letter, and already 
distinguished by his thirst for knowledge, accepted the challenge, took the 
book out of his mother’s hand, and ” went to his master and read it, and, 
having read it, he brought it back to his mother, and recited it.“p 
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At a very early period the statement was put forward that Alfred had been 
in the truest sense of the word the lawgiver of his people. The designation 
strictly understood is erroneous €€@ he introduced no new code of law; 
his labours consisted purely in re-establishing, renewing, and improving.’ 
Alfred found everywhere in his kingdom existing laws of which he could 
avail himself as a groundwork ; but after the war of liberation, the 
organisation of new conditions, as well as the closer connection of the 
different constituent parts of the monarchy, and the elevation of the royal 
power, required a revision and sifting of the old laws; it became necessary 
to make preparations for a general system of legislation. 


When Alfred commenced the work, he had before him the Kentish 
collection of iEthelberht and his successors : his own ancestor Ine had 
caused the West-Saxon laws to be inscribed ; and in Mercia the code of the 
great Offa was adopted. Upon reviewing them he found, in all three, much 
which met with his full approval; with some things, however, he was not 
satisfied, and they were therefore expunged with the consent of his 
councillors. Nevertheless, he sometimes hesitated in replacing them by laws 
of his own because he could not tell whether they would be considered 
good by his successors. Ine’s collection alone was completely included in 
the code. Alfred’s motives in these reformatory proceedings were of two 
kinds, the changed and increased range of action of the royal power, and the 
strong desire felt by his own heart of infusing Christian convictions into the 
popular laws which had come down from paganism, and of making them 
their principal support. As soon as such traces are met with in his code, the 
spirit of Alfred is clearly observable. Alfred impressed upon the whole code 
the character much rather of his own mind than that of his age.” 


THE INVASION OF HASTING 


The siege of Paris, which began in 886, employed the Danes or Northmen 
two whole years. Shortly after the heathens burst into the country now 


called Flanders, which was then a dependency of the Frankish or French 
kings, and were employed there for some time in a difficult and extensive 
warfare. A horrid famine ensued in those parts of the Continent, and made 
the hungry wolves look elsewhere for sustenance and prey. England had 
now revived, by a happy repose of seven years ; her corn-fields had borne 
their plentiful crops; her pastures, no longer swept by the tempests of war, 
were well sprinkled with flocks and herds; and those good fatted beeves, 
which were always dear to the capacious stomachs of the Northmen, made 
the island a very land of promise to the imagination of the famished. It is 
true that of late years they had found those treasures were well defended, 
and that nothing was to be got under Alfred’s present government without 
hard blows, and a desperate contest, at least doubtful in its issue. But 
hunger impelled them forward; they were a larger body than had ever made 
the attack at once; they were united under the command of Hasting, a chief 
equal or superior in fame and military talent to any that had preceded him; 
and therefore the Danes, in the year 893, once more turned the prows of 
their vessels towards England. It was indeed a formidable fleet. As the men 
of Kent gazed sea-ward from their cliffs and downs, they saw the horizon 
darkened by it; as the 
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winds and waves wafted it forward, they counted 250 several ships; and 
every ship was full of warriors and horses brought from Flanders and 
France, for the immediate mounting of a rapid, predatory cavalry. The 
invaders landed near Ronmey Marsh, at the eastern termination of the great 
wood or weald of Anderida at the mouth of a river, now dry, called Limine. 
They towed their ships four miles up the river towards the weald, and there 
mastered a fortress the peasants of the country were raising in the fens. 
They then proceeded to Apuldre, or Appledore, at which point they made a 
strongly fortified camp, whence they ravaged the adjacent country for many 
miles. Nearly simultaneously with these movements, the famed Hasting, the 
skilful commander-in-chief of the entire expedition, entered the Thames 
with another division of eighty ships, landed at and took Milton, near 


Sittingbourne, and there threw up prodigiously strong intrenchments. Their 
past reverses had made them extremely cautious ; and for nearly a whole 
year the Danes in either camp did little else than fortify their positions, and 
scour the country in foraging parties. Other piratical squadrons, however, 
kept hovering round our coasts, to distract attention and create alarm at 
many points at one and the same time. The honourable and trustworthy 
Guthrum had now been dead three years; and to complete the most critical 
position of Alfred, the Danes settled in the Danelagh, even from the Tweed 
to the Thames, violated their oaths, took up arms against hmi, and joined 
their marauding brethren under Hasting. It was in this campaign, or rather 
this succession of campaigns, which lasted altogether three years, that the 
military genius of the Anglo-Saxon monarch shone with its greatest lustre, 
and was brought into full play by the ability, the wonderful and eccentric 
rapidity, and the great resources of his opponent Hasting. To follow their 
operations the reader must place the map of England before him, for they 
ran over half of the island, and shifted the scene of war with almost as much 
rapidity as that with which the decorations of a theatre are changed. 


ALFRED S NEW MILITARY PLAN 


The first great difficulty Alfred had to encounter was in collecting and 
bringing up sufficient forces to one point, and then in keeping them in 
adequate number in the field; for the Saxon “fyrd,” or levee en masse, were 
only bound by law to serve for a certain time (probably forty days), and it 
was indispensable to provide for the safety of the towns, almost everywhere 
threatened, and to leave men sufficient for the cultivation of the country. 
Alfred overcame this difficulty by dividing his army, or militia, into two 
bodies; of these he called one to the field, while the men composing the 
other were left at home. After a reasonable length of service those in the 
field returned to their homes, and those left at home took their places in the 
field. The spectacle of Alfred’s large and permanent army, to which they 
had been wholly unaccustomed, struck Hasting and his confederates with 
astonishment and dismay. Nor did the position the English king took up 
with it give them much ground for comfort. Advancing into Kent, he threw 
himself between Hasting and the other division of the Danes. He thus kept 


asunder the two armies of the Northmen, and so active were the patrols and 
troops he threw out in small bodies, and so good the spirit of the villagers 
and townfolk, cheered by the presence and wise dispositions of the 
sovereign, that in a short time not a single foraging party could issue from 
the Danish camp without almost certain destruction. Worn out in body and 
spirit, the Northmen resolved 
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to break up from their camps, and, to deceive the king as to their intentions, 
they sent submissive messages and hostages, and promised to leave the 
kingdom. Hasting took to his shipping, and actually made sail, as if to leave 
the well-defended island ; but while the eyes of the Saxons were fixed on 
his departure, the other division, in Alfred’s rear, rushed suddenly from 
their intrenchments into the interior of the country, in order to seek a ford 
across the Thames, by which they hoped to be enabled to get into Essex, 
where the rebel Danes that had been ruled by Guthrum would give them a 
friendly reception, and where they knew they should meet Hasting and his 
division, who, instead of putting to sea, merely crossed the Thames, and 
took up a strong position at Benfleet, on the Essex coast. Alfred had not 
ships to pursue those who moved by water; but those who marched by land 
he followed up closely, and brought them to action on the right bank of the 
Thames, near Farnham, in Surrey. The Danes were thoroughly defeated. 
Those who escaped the sword and drowning marched along the left bank of 
the Thames, through Middlesex, into Essex; but being hotly pursued by 
Alfred, they were driven right through Essex, and across the river Colne, 
when they found a strong place of refuge in the Isle of Mersea. Here, 
however, they were closely blockaded, and soon obliged to sue for peace, 
promising hostages, as usual, and an immediate departure from England. 
Alfred would have had this enemy in his hand through sheer starvation, but 
the genius of Hasting, and the defection of the Northmen of the Danelagh, 
called him to a distant-part of the island. Two fleets, one of one hundred 
sail, the second of forty, and both in good part manned by the Danes who 
had been so long, and for the last fifteen years so peacefully, settled in 


which was not furnislied by nature with sufficient commercial commodities 
to trade with otlier lands. For what had Phcenicia to offer the far richer and 
earlier cultivated countries of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, or what could it 
give in equivalent exchange for the rich wares of India, if it had not had the 
precious metals which were quite or partially wanting in these countries ? 


In olden days silver ranked higher than gold, and it was used for fully a 
thousand years as an object of trade, before we find a trace of gold being 
used for the same purpose. 


310 THE PUSTORY OF PHCENICIA 


The use of silver as money was limited in olden times to the Semitic world 
and certainly to Phojnicia and the neighbouring countries. For whilst the 
oldest records of the Eastern world, such as Homer and the Zend writings, 
mention other objects of barter, no trace is found of silver being used for 
that purpose, whereas at an earlier date than that to wliich these writings 
can lay claim, we find the Phoenicians using money as the basis of their 
commercial intercourse with other countries. 


The jNlIosaic Law, particularly in its oldest and best authenticated part, 
leads to the conclusion that silver money was common even at the time of 
the formation of the Israelite state. The ancient laws which treat of 
sentences of punishment, often state the amount of the expiatory sum of 
silver. Human beings were valued at their worth in monej‘ according to 
their age or rank (Leviticus xxvii.) ; houses, lauds, and corn and victuals 
were all estimated according to their value in silver money. The thief, the 
man who hurts his neighbour, the foolish shepherd and the man who robs a 
lover of his maid, had to expiate their sins by a proportionate payment. And 
so also with ” the holy things of the Lord” : the sacrifice of a ram was 
accompanied by a payment of shekels of silver ; the firstborn of the 
Israelites were redeemed from the Levites for five shekels aj/iece by the 
jiall ; when the people were numbered, a payment of half a shekel for every 
man was exacted ; and the advice of a seer was paid for in silver money. 


England, set sail to attack in two points, and make a formidable diversion. 
The first of these, which had probably been equipped in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, doubled the North Foreland, ran down the southern coast as far as 
Devonshire, and laid siege to Exeter : the smaller fleet, which had been 
fitted out in Northumbria, and probably sailed from the mouth of the Tyne, 
took the passage round Scotland, ran down all the western coast, from Cape 
Wrath to the Bristol Channel, and, ascending that arm of the sea, 
beleaguered a fortified town to the north of the Severn. 


THE CAMPAIGNS IN THE WEST 


Though Alfred had established friendly relations with the people of the west 
of England, who seem on many occasions to have served him with as much 
ardour as his Saxon subjects, he still felt that Devonshire was a vulner-able 
part. Leaving, therefore, a portion of his army on the confines of Essex, he 
mounted all the rest on horses, and flew to Exeter. Victory followed him to 
the west; he obliged the Danes to raise the siege of Exeter; he beat them 
back to their ships with great loss, and soon after the minor expedition was 
driven from the Severn. The blockade of the Danes in the Isle of Mersea 
does not appear to have been well conducted during his absence, and yet 
that interval was not devoid of great successes : for, in the mean time, 
AEthelred, ealdorman of the Mercians and Alfred’s son-in-law, with the 
citizens of London and others, went down to the fortified post at Benfleet, 
in Essex, laid siege to it, broke into it, and despoiled it of great quantities of 
gold, silver, horses, and garments ; taking away captive also the wife of 
Hasting and his two sons, who were brought to London, and presented to 
the king on his return. Some of his followers urged him to put these 
captives to death€?€@ others to detain them in prison as a check upon 
Hasting; but Alfred, with a generosity 
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which was never properly appreciated by the savage Dane, caused them 
immediately to be restored to his enemy, and sent many presents of value 
with them. By this time the untiring Hasting had thrown up another 
formidable intrenchment at South Shoebury, in Essex, where he was soon 
joined by fresh adventurers from beyond the sea. Thus reinforced, he sailed 
boldly up the Thames. From the Thames, Hasting marched to the Severn, 
and fortified himself at Buttington. But here he was surrounded by the 
Saxons and the men of North Wales, who now cordially acted with them; 
and in brief time Alfred, with vEthelred and two other ealdormen, cut off all 
his supplies, and blockaded him in his camp. After some weeks, when the 
Danes had eaten up nearly all their horses, and famine was staring them in 
the face, Hasting rushed from his intrenchments. Avoiding the Welsh forces, 
he concentrated his attack upon the Saxons, who formed the blockade to the 
east of his position. The conflict was terrific ; several hundreds (some of the 
chroniclers say thousands) of the Danes were slain in their attempt to break 
through Alfred’s lines; many were thrown into the Severn and drowned ; 
but the rest, headed by Hasting, effected their escape, and, marching across 
the island, reached their intrenchment and their ships on the Essex coast, 
Alfred lost many of his nobles, and must have been otherwise much 
crippled, for he did not molest Hasting, who could have had hardly any 
horse in any part of his retreat. Most of the Saxons who fought at 
Buttington were raw levies, and hastily got together. 


THE CAPTURE OF HASTING S FLEET 


When Hasting next showed front it was in the neighbourhood of North 
Wales, between the rivers Dee and Mersey. During the winter that followed 
his disasters on the Severn, he had been reinforced by the men of the 
Danelagh, and at early spring he set forth with his usual rapidity, and 
marched through the midland counties. Alfred was not far behind him, but 
could not overtake him until he had seized Chester, which was then almost 
uninhabited, and secured himself there. This town had been very strongly 
fortified by the Romans, and many of the works of those conquerors still 
remaining, no doubt gave strength to Hasting’s position, which was deemed 
too formidable for attack. But the Saxon troops pressed him on the land 


side, and a squadron of Alfred’s ships, which had put to sea, ascended the 
Mersey and prevented his receiving succour in that direction. Dreading that 
Chester might become a second Buttington, the Danes burst away into 
North Wales. After ravaging part of that country, they would have gone off 
in the direction of the Severn and the Avon, but they were met and turned 
by a formidable royal army, upon which they retraced their steps, and 
finally marched off to the northeast. They traversed Northumbria, 
Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk€€€@ nearly the whole length of the 
Danelagh@€€ where they were among friends and allies, and by that 
circuitous route at length regained their fortified post at South Shoebury, in 
Essex, where they wintered and recruited their strength as usual. 


Early next spring the persevering Hasting sailed to the mouth of the Lea, 
ascended that river with his ships, and at or near Ware, about twenty miles 
above London, erected a new fortress on the Lea. On the approach of 
summer, the burgesses of London, with many of their neighbours, attacked 
the stronghold on the Lea, but were repulsed with great loss. As London 
was now more closely pressed than ever, Alfred found it necessary to 
encamp his army round about the city until the citizens got in their harvest. 
He then pushed 
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a strong reconnoissance to the Lea, which (far deeper and broader than 
now) was covered by their ships, and afterwards surveyed, at great personal 
risk, the new fortified camp of the Danes. His active, ingenious mind 
forthwith conceived a plan, which he had confidently hoped would end in 
their inevitable destruction. Bringing up his army, he raised two fortresses, 
one on either side of the Lea, somewhat below the Danish station, and then 
he dug three deep channels from the Lea to the Thames, in order to lower 
the level of the tributary stream. So much water was thus drawn off that 
“where a ship,” says an old writer, ” might sail in time afore passed, then a 
little boat might scarcely row;” and the whole fleet of Hasting was left 
aground, and rendered useless. But yet again did that remarkable chieftain 


break through the toils spread for him, to renew the war in a distant part of 
the island. Abandoning the ships where they were, and putting, as they had 
been accustomed to do, their wives, their children, and their booty under the 
protection of their friends in the Danelagh, the followers of Hasting broke 
from their intrenchments by night, and hardly rested till they had traversed 
the whole of that wide tract of country which separates the Lea from the 
Severn. Marching for some distance along the left bank of the Severn, they 
took post close on the river at Quatbridge, supposed to be Quatford, in 
Shropshire. When Alfred came up with them there, he found them already 
strongly fortified. Alfred was compelled to respect the intrenchments at 
Quatbridge, and to leave the Danes there undisturbed during the winter. In 
the mean time the citizens of London seized Hasting’s fleet, grounded in the 
Lea. Some ships they burned and destroyed, but others they were enabled to 
get afloat and conduct to London, where they were received with exceeding 
great joy. 


For full three years this Scandinavian Hannibal had maintained a war in the 
country of the enemy ; but now, watched on every side, worn out by 
constant losses, and probably in good part forsaken as an unlucky leader, 
both by his brethren settled in the Danelagh and by those on the Continent, 
his spirit began to break, and he prepared to take a reluctant and indignant 
farewell of England. In the following spring of 897, by which time 
dissensions had broken out among their leaders, the Danes tunmltuously 
abandoned their camp at Quatbridge, and utterly disbanded their army soon 
after, fleeing in small and separate parties in various directions. Some 
sought shelter among their brethren of the Danelagh, either in Northumbria 
or Norfolk and Suffolk ; some built vessels, and sailed for the Schelde and 
the mouth of the Rhine; while others, adhering to Hasting in his evil 
fortune, waited until he was ready to pass into France. A small fleet, 
bearing his drooping raven, was hastily equipped on our eastern coast, and 
the humbled chieftain, according to Asser, crossed the Channel “sine lucro 
et sine hotiore,” without profit or honour. It appears that he ascended the 
Seine, and soon after obtained a settlement on the banks of that river 
(probably in Normandy) from the weak king of the French. 


Alfred’s navy 


A few desultory attacks made by sea, and by the men of the Danelagh, al- 
most immediately after Hasting’s departure, only tended to show the naval 
superiority Alfred was attaining, and to improve the Anglo-Saxons in 
maritime tactics. A squadron of Northumbrian pirates cruised off the 
southern coasts, with their old objects in view. It was met and defeated on 
several occasions by the improved ships of the king. Alfred, who had some 
mechanical 
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skill himself, had caused vessels to be built, far exceeding those of his 
enemies in length of keel, height of board, swiftness, and steadiness ; some 
of these carried sixty oars or sweepers, to be used, as in the Roman galleys, 
when the wind failed ; and others carried even more than sixty. They 
differed in the form of the hull, and probably in their rigging, from the other 
vessels used in the North Sea. Hitherto the Danish and Friesland builds 
seem to have been considered as the best models ; but these ships, which 
were found peculiarly well adapted to the service for which he intended 
them, were constructed after the plan of Alfred’s own invention. At the end 
of his reign they considerably exceeded the number of one hundred sail ; 
they were divided into squadrons, and stationed at different ports round the 
island, while some of them were kept constantly cruising between England 
and the main. Although he abandoned their system of ship-building, Alfred 
retained many Frieslanders in his service, for they were more expert seamen 
than his subjects, who still required instruction. After an obstinate 
engagement near the Isle of Wight, two Danish ships, which had been much 
injured in the fight, were cast ashore and taken. When the crews were 
carried to the king at Winchester, he ordered them all to be hanged. This 
severity, so much at variance with Alfred’s usual humanity, has caused 
some regret and confusion to historians. The real rule of Alfred’s conduct 
seems to have been this €€@ to distinguish between such Danes as 
attacked him from abroad, and such Danes as attacked him from the 
Danelagh at home. On the services and gratitude of the former he had no 
claim, but the men of Northumbria, Norfolk, and Sussex had, through their 


chiefs and princes, sworn allegiance to him, had received benefits from 
him, and stood bound to the protection of his states, which they were 
ravaging. From the situation they occupied they could constantly trouble his 
tranquillity, and in regard to them he may have been led to consider, after 
the experience he had had of their bad faith, that measures of extreme 
severity were allowable and indispensable. The two ships captured at the 
Isle of Wight came from Northumbria, and the twenty ships taken during 
the three remaining years of his life, and of which the crews were slain or 
hanged on the gallows, came from the same country, and the other English 
lands included in the Danelagh. @ Alfred’s fleet preserved Wessex itself 
from anything more than a few plundering raids and soon even these 
ceased. At the same time the Danes of the Danelagh were compelled to 
observe the Peace of Chippenham, and during the last years of Alfred’s life 
his kingdom enjoyed peace on sea and land. He died m 901. 


THE PERSONALITY OF KING ALFRED 


The glowing tribute of a modern English statesman to an early English king 
was pronounced by Lord Rosebery at Winchester during the celebration of 
the Alfred Millenary in September, 1901. @@ 


Around King Alfred there has grown up a halo of tradition such as would 
dim a lesser man, though his personality stands out pure and distinct amid 
the legends. And yet for our purpose even the tradition is perhaps sufficient. 
The Alfred we reverence may well be an idealised figure, for our real 
knowledge of him is scanty and vague. We have, however, draped round his 
form, not without reason, all the highest attributes of manhood and 
kingship. The Arthur of our poets, the paladin king, without fear, without 
stain, and without reproach, is to us the true representation of Alfred. In 
him, indeed, we venerate not so much a striking actor in our history as the 
ideal Englishman, 
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the perfect sovereign, the pioneer of England’s greatness. With his name we 
associate our metropolis, our fleet, our literature, our laws, our first foreign 
relations, our first efforts at education. He is, in a word, the embodiment of 
our civilisation ; and yet so narrow was his stage, so limited his 
opportunities, that he would have marvelled not less than the son of Jesse or 
the son of Kish at the primacy to which he has been called and at the 
secular reverence which embalms his memory. Even at his best he ruled 
over but a province. He made no great conquests, he wrote no great books, 
he knew none of the splendours of wealth and dominion, there was nothing 
in him of the Alexander or the Caesar, he had none of the glories of 
Solomon, save wisdom alone. 


What, indeed, is the secret of his fame, of his hold on the imagination of 
mankind ? It is in the first place a question of personality. He has stamped 
his character on the cold annals of humanity. How is that done ? We can-not 
tell. We know only that two homely tales of his life €@ the story of his 
mother’s book and that of the neatherd’s hut @€@ have become part of 
our folk-lore. His life, too €@ for at one time he is hunted with the deer, 
as desolate as a defeated pretender, and at another he is the predominant 
prince in his country and one of the rare sovereigns recognised in the 
darkness of Europe €@ his life has those romantic elements which 
fascinate successive generations. But when all is said and done we cannot 
wholly explain it. The magnetism of history is an unexplored secret of 
nature. From another point of view we behold in his career the highest and 
best type of the qualities which we cherish in our national character. Note 
first his absorbed devotion to duty. “This will I say,” he writes, “that I have 
sought to live worthily while I lived, and after my life to leave to the men 
who come after me a remembrance in good works”; and he gave himself, 
we are told, wholly, unreservedly, to his royal responsibilities and the 
charge of his people. Then he was the first Englishman of whom it is 
recorded that he never knew when he was beaten. Sometimes the Danes 
crushed him, sometimes he crushed the Danes; but he won in the end. Nor 
was it only with these that he had to contend. In the best twenty years of the 
half century that was his life he struggled against agonising disease, and the 
paralysing apprehension of its recurrence. That he should have done so 


much is wonderful ; that he should have done so much under this disability 
is amazing. Then he had the supreme quality of truth, frankness, candour, 
an open heart. His word was his bond. That is a quality which was then rare 
among princes, and is never too common; but it is one which Englishmen 
love. He was known as the Truth-teller. It is a noble title, more 
distinguished than the vapid and prostituted epithet of Great. In history he 
stands as Alfred the Truth-teller. Then he was a man, a complete man. What 
strikes one most in him, indeed, is his completeness. Complete is, I think, 
his distinctive epithet. Though profoundly pious, he was no anchorite. 
Though a king, not a pompous and mysterious phantom Though a 
passionate seeker after knowledge, not a pedant or a prig. He lived as a man 
among men, for he was “all things to all men” in the best sense of the word; 
rejoicing in the society of his scholars, his priests, his huntsmen, his 
craftsmen, his farmers; interested in all worthy interests, mixing freely with 
his subjects, working and playing among them, but with a little scroll of 
high thoughts always in his bosom. A man among men, dealing all day with 
the common affairs of life, but with the high ideal burning at his heart. 


Then he was a king, a true king, the guide, the leader, the father ot his 
people. He did for them all that in their barbarous condition they required, 
and in so working a limited work for them he wrought an immortal work tor 
us. He was the captain of all their enterprise, their industrial foreman, their 
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schoolmaster, their lay bishop, their general, their admiral, their legislator. 
On a small scale and therefore less, but without distorting vices and 
therefore greater, he was to his English kingdom what Peter was to Russia. 
And in working for his people, raising them, strengthening tbem, enlarging 
their horizons, he builded better than he knew. His rude councillors were 
the ancestors of our parliament, his flotilla of galleys was the foundation of 
our fleet; he first won an English victory at sea. He formed his casual levies 
into a powerful militia, if not an army. He breathed the earliest inspiration 
of education into England, an inspiration vital then, which would be 


scarcely less precious now. And he, w4th an eye for commerce and defence, 
gave us London, not as the first or the second founder, but as founder of the 
London which we know. It is indeed less for what he did, great as were his 
achievements in relation to his opportunities, than for what he engendered 
that we honour his name. 


Interesting also is the clear and judicious characterisation of the great 
Anglo-Saxon king from the pen of his biographer, the eminent German 
historical scholar, Reinhold Pauli.” 


PauKs Characterisation of Alfred 


The qualities of his mind were those of a statesman and a hero, but 
elevated, and, at the same time, softened, by his ardent longing for higher 
and more imperishable things than those on which all the splendour and 
power of this world generally rest. The most unshakable courage was most 
certainly the first component of his being ; he showed it, while still a youth, 
in the tumult of the battle of Ascesdune. There was one period when his 
courage seemed about to desert him. This was when the young king 
imagined that he saw his country forever in the hands of the foe, and his 
people doomed to never-ending despair; but from the ordeal of Athelney he 
came out proved and victorious, and a large number of brave men rivalled 
each other in imitating his example. 


We have already had occasion several times, in the course of this work, to 
notice another peculiarity of Alfred’s mind that was attended with no less 
gratifying results; he possessed a decided turn for invention, which enabled 
him not only to extricate himself from personal difficulties, but to suggest 
new and original ideas in the execution of all sorts of artistic productions 
and handiwork. The pillars on which the church at Athelney was built, the 
long ships he constructed, the manner in which he turned a river from its 
natural course, and his clock of tapers, afford us as convincing evidence of 
his powers of thought as the battles which he gained. 


Elevated by his piety above all his subjects and contemporaries, no one 
could be farther than he was from becoming a weak bigot, willingly 
bending beneath the yoke of an arrogant priesthood; and, while immersed in 
the fulfilment of his religious duties, forgetting the prosperity of worldly 


affairs, as well as that of his subjects. He was well aware that the country 
had suffered from the too yielding disposition of his father to the will of 
*the higher ecclesiastics It is mipossible to draw a parallel between Alfred 
and his descendant, Edward the Confessor. The latter lost his kingdom, and 
was made a saint ; the former kept it by the aid of his sword and a firm 
reliance on the Almighty. The church of Rome, it is true, did not thank him 
for this ; but he lived, through his works, in the hearts of his people, who 
celebrated his praises in their songs.” 
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The succession of Eadward was opposed by his cousin iEthelwold, who 
claimed the crown as the representative of vEthelred, the elder brother of 
the late monarch. His pretensions were overruled by the decision of the 
witenagemot; and the discontented prince, apparently under pretence of 
recovering the hereditary patrimony of his father, assembled his retainers, 
and occupied the castles of Christchurch and Wimborne. In the latter place 
he forcibly married a nun out of the convent, and announced his resolution 
never to surrender the fortress but with his life. The approach of Eadward to 
Bad-berry suggested a less hazardous policy. He retired in secrecy, and 
reached the northern Danes, who pitying his misfortunes, or admiring his 
spirit, gave him the title of king, and hastened to fight under his banner. In a 
short time the exile saw himself at the head of an army of adventurers from 
Northumbria, East Anglia, and France (904). With these he landed in Essex, 
and obtained possession of that county. The next year he marched through 
Mercia, crossed the Thames at Cricklade, and pillaged the greater part of 
Wiltshire. But at the approach of Eadward he retired ; and the West Saxons 
in their turn retaliated on the Danes the injuries which they had inflicted on 
Mercia and Wessex. From St. Edmund’s dyke, in Cambridgeshire, they 
spread the flames of war to the mouth of the Ouse; and crossing that river, 
continued in the fenny country the work of devastation. At last Eadward 
thought proper to withdraw his army.@@ 


The use of precious metals as objects of exchange does not extend farther 
eastward than the Semitic dominion. In the Zend writings, we find no trace 
of a currency ; an ox is mentioned as payment {peaunia’), and in the Law of 
Zoroaster we find an ox exacted as punishment. According to Biblical 
testimony precious metals were of no account with the Medians and 
Parthians except for ornaments. India, even including the gold countries of 
northern India, was either not cognisant of the use of precious metals as 
payment, or only adopted such a use of them in a very small way in 
intercourse with foreigners ; and whereas the taxes were levied in money in 
all the Persian provinces, the Indians paid theirs in bars of gold. 


In ancient Egypt, silver money was the common means of payment in her 
intercourse with the Semites. The presentments upon ancient Egyptian 
monuments, in which gold and silver earrings are weighed would not prove 
this, but these presentments record the payment of taxes by foreign people ; 
and the classics and Holy Scripture give concurrent testimony on their use 
of money. Reference is made to the laws of the old Egyptian kings on the 
circulation of money, and false coinage. 


When we find silver used as money by a people, it shows that it has either a 
great trade, or that it has reached a rather advanced stage of culture, and it 
mostly means both. Unworked rough silver pieces, like the oldest money, 
coidd only be of value where there were merchants who would take them in 
exchange for wares or where they understood how to work it. The former 
was the case with the Hebrews and in the neighbouring countries of 
PhiBnicia, where it was almost exclusively in the hands of those settled in 
the country, or of the Pha?nicians who resorted thither. But in Greece, 
where, in the Homeric period, the art of working precious metals was not 
known and trade was in a very backward state, advance had to be made in 
both directions before money became current. This did not occur till the 
ninth century, when Greece began to have important places of trade ; and as 
commerce was at that time almost entirely in the hands of the Phoenicians, 
it led to the introduction of their mode of trade in the country. The use of 
silver money in Italy is of a later date still. 


PHCENICIAN COMMERCE 341 


His Kentish troops which formed his rearguard were surprised and attacked 
by iEthelwold and the Danes. But although severely defeated, their loss was 
compensated by the death of Eohric, king of East Anglia, and the setheling 
TEthelwold, who fell in the attack. @@ 


From this period the king’s attention was principally directed to two great 
objects, the union of Mercia with his own dominions, and the subjugation 
of the Northumbrian and East Anglian Danes. For a few years the 
government of Mercia, during the frequent infirmities of iEthelred, was 
intrusted to the hands of iEthelflced, a princess whose masculine virtues 
and martial exploits are celebrated in the highest strains of panegyric by our 
ancient historians. At the death of her husband, Eadward seized and united 
to Wessex the two important cities of London and Oxford ; nor does 
Athelflsed appear to have resented this partition of her territory. She 
continued to govern the remainder with the title of the Lady of Mercia, and 
cordially supported her brother in all his operations against the common 
enemy. But that respect which Eadward had paid to the merit of his sister, 
he refused to the weakness of his niece “Elfwyn. When “thelflaed died in 
920, he pretended that the young princess had promised marriage to 
Regnald the Dane, and entering Mercia at the head of his army, sent her an 
honourable captive into Wessex, abolished every trace of a separate 
government, and moulded the whole of the Saxon territories into one 
undivided kingdom. 


Had the Danes in England been united under the same monarch, they would 
probably have been more than a match for the whole power of Eadward : 
but they still preserved the manners and spirit of their ancestors, and 
diminished their national strength by dividing it among a number of equal 
and independent chieftains. After the death of iEthelwold five years elapsed 
without any important act of hostility ; in 910 Eadward conducted his forces 
into Northumbria, and spent five weeks in ravaging the country and 
collecting slaves and plunder. The next year the Northmen returned the 
visit. They 
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penetrated to the Avon, and thence into Gloucestershire ; but in their retreat 
were overtaken by the Saxons, and suffered a defeat, which was long a 
favourite subject among the national poets. Eadward now adopted the plan, 
which had been so successfully pursued by his father, of building fortresses 
for the defence of his dominions and the annoyance of the enemy. A line 
drawn from the mouth of the Thames, through Bedfordshire, to Chester, 
will pretty accurately describe the boundary which separated the hostile 
nations. To curb the East Anglians, the king built Witham and Hertford ; 
while ^Ethclfla^d, at his suggestion, erected similar fortresses at 
Bridgenorth, Tamworth, Stafford, Warwick, and other places in the vicinity. 
Their utility was soon demonstrated in the failure of a Danish expedition 
from the coast of Brittany. After ravaging the shores of Wales, the 
barbarians attempted to penetrate into Herefordshire. They were opposed by 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring burghs, driven into a wood, and 
compelled to give hostages as a security for their peaceable departure. 
Eadward was, however, suspicious of their honour, and lined the northern 
coast of Somersetshire with troops. As he expected, they made two attempts 
to land in the night at Watchet and at Porlock, and were defeated at both 
places with considerable slaughter. The survivors fled to one of the 
uninhabited isles in the mouth of the Severn, but want compelled them to 
abandon their asylum, and seek new adventures in Wales and Ireland. 


The royal brother and sister, having thus provided for the security of their 
own territories, proceeded to attack those of their enemies. iEthelfla\d took 
Derby by storm, though the Danes obstinately defended themselves in the 
streets; and then laid siege to Leicester, which, with the adjacent territory, 
was subdued by her arms. Eadward, on his side, built two forts at 
Buckingham to overawe the Northmen of the adjoining counties (919), took 
Bedford by capitulation, and, advancing into Northamptonshire, fortified 
Towcester. The Danes, alarmed at the progressive encroachments of the 
Saxons, made in the same year four attempts to obtain possession of the 
nearest fortresses. One party occupied Tempsford, and besieged Bedford; 
another stormed the walls of Towcester ; a third attacked Wigmore, and a 
fourth surrounded Maiden. In each instance the garrisons defended 
themselves till the royal army came to their assistance ; and Eadward, eager 


to improve his success, took possession of Huntingdon and Colchester. The 
Danes were dispirited by so many losses ; and all their chieftains from the 
Willand, in Northamptonshire, to the mouth of the Thames, submitted to the 
conqueror, took the oaths of allegiance, and acknowledged him for their 
“lord and protector.” 


During the next three years the king with unceasing industry pursued the 
same line of policy. He successively carried his arms to every part of the 
ancient boundary of Mercia; erected fortresses at Manchester, at Thelwall, 
on the left bank of the Mersey, at Nottingham, and at Stamford ; and by the 
severity with which he punished every outbreak, tamed into submission the 
several bands of barbarians who had settled in the island. By these 
conquests Eadward acquired more real power than had ever been possessed 
by his predecessors. All the tribes from Northumbria to the Channel formed 
but one kingdom subject to his immediate control ; while the other nations 
in the island, warned by the fate of their neighbours, anxiously solicited his 
friendship. The Danes and Angles of the north made him offers of 
submission ; the kings of the Scots and Strathclyde Britons chose him for 
their ” lord and father” ; and the princes of Wales paid him a yearly tribute. 
Yet he was not long permitted to enjoy this preeminence. He died in 925, 
and his death was immediately followed by that of his eldest son, “Elfward, 
at Oxford. 
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Eadward had been thrice married, and left a numerous family. Of the sons 
who survived him, three successively ascended the throne, iEthelstan, 
Eadmund, and Eadred. Six of his daughters were married to foreign princes, 
some of them the most powerful sovereigns in Europe; and three embraced 
a religious life. 


In legislative and literary merit Eadward was much inferior to his father : he 
surpassed him in the magnitude and the durability of his conquests. The 
subjection of the Danes to Alfred was only nominal; and at his death the 


kingdom, which he left to his son, was bounded by the Mercian counties on 
the banks of the Thames and the Severn. Eadward, by steadily pursuing the 
same object, and insuring the submission of each district before he 
proceeded to further conquests, extended his rule all over the Danes of 
Mercia and East Anglia. Wherever he penetrated, he selected a strong 
position, and while a multitude of workmen surrounded it with a wall of 
stone, encamped in the neighbourhood for their protection. That these 
fortifications were equal to their object is evident from the fact that not one 
of them was ever captured by the enemy ; and they were productive, in after 
ages, of consequences which this monarch could not possibly have 
foreseen. They were long the principal towns in England, and served to 
multiply a class of men of a higher order and distinguished by greater 
privileges than the ceorls or husbandmen. To the burghers was intrusted the 
defence of their walls and of the adjacent country. By living in society, and 
having arms in their hands, they grew into consideration, and insensibly 
acquired such a degree of power and wealth as ultimately to open to their 
representatives the national council, and thus lay the foundation of that 
influence which the people enjoy in our present constitution. 


NTHELSTAN 


By the wdll of the late monarch the crown was left to iEthelstan, his eldest 
son, about thirty years of age. The claim of the new king was immediately 
admitted by the thanes of Mercia (925), and after a short time by those of 
Wessex. The ceremony of his coronation was performed at Kingston by 
iEthelm, archbishop of Canterbury. 


Of the mother of “thelstan, Malmesbury” has told a romantic tale, on the 
faith of an ancient ballad. She was the daughter of a neatherd, and called 
Egwina. Her superior beauty, even in her childhood, had attracted 
admiration: and a dream was said to portend that she would prove the 
mother of a powerful monarch. This report excited the curiosity of the lady 
who had nursed the children of Alfred. She took Egwina to her house, and 
educated her as one of her own family. When the aetheling Eadward 
casually visited his former nurse, he saw the daughter of the neatherd, and 
was Captivated with her beauty. iEthelstan was the fruit of their mutual 
affection. From this very doubtful story it has been inferred that the king 


was an illegitimate son: but the force of the inference is weakened by the 
testimony of a contemporary poetess, who in mentioning the birth of 
iEthelstan, alludes to the inferior descent of his mother, but at the same time 
calls her the partner of Eadward’s throne. The child was the delight of his 
grandfather Alfred, who created him a knight by investing him with a 
mantle of purple, and a short sword in a golden scabbard. After the death of 
his mother he was intrusted to the care of his aunt Ethelflsed, a fortunate 
circumstance, as it probably caused his interests to be, at this period, so 
eagerly espoused by the natives of Mercia. 
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In Wessex /\Ethelstan had to guard against the secret designs of his enemies, 
of whom the most dangerous was the setheUng iElfred. The associates of 
this prince had conspired to seize the person of the king at Winchester, and 
to deprive him of his sight. On the discovery of the plot \Elfred demanded, 
according to the forms of the Saxon jurisprudence, to clear himself by oath ; 
and iEthelstan, who dared not refuse the privilege, sent hun to Rome in the 
custody of his messengers, to perform the ceremony in the presence of the 
pontiff. The unfortunate setheling swore to his innocence on the altar of St. 
Peter. But as he survived his oath only three days, his death was considered 


a sufficient proof of his guilt by the witan, who adjudged his estates to the 
king. 


Sihtric, the Danish king of Northumbria, had braved the power of Eadward 
: he solicited the friendship of vEthelstan, and with it his sister in marriage. 
The two princes met at Tamworth. Sihtric was baptised, received the hand 
of iEthelstan’s sister, and accepted from iEthelstan a grant of what he 
already possessed, the country between the Tees and the Firth of Forth. It is 
said that the barbarian soon repented of his choice, and abandoned both his 
wife and religion : it is certain that he died at the end of twelve months, and 
that iEthelstan seized the opportunity to annex Northumbria to his own 
dominions. The two sons of Sihtric fled before the superior power of the 


Anglo-Saxon ; Godfrith into Scotland, and Olaf [Anlaf] into Ireland. Olaf 
had -the good fortune to meet with friends and associates: but Constantine, 
the king of the Scots, dared not afford an asylum to the enemy of iEthelstan; 
and Godfrith, after a fruitless attempt to surprise the city of York, 
voluntarily surrendered himself to the mercy of the conqueror. He was 
received with humanity and treated with honour : but the mind of the Dane 
could not brook the idea of dependence, and on the fourth day he fled to the 
coast, and commenced the profession of a sea-king. 


The ambition of iEthelstan now grasped at the sovereignty of the whole 
island. In the north he levelled with the ground the castle of York, the 
principal bulwark of the Danish power ; Ealdred, the son of Ealdulf , a 
Saxon chieftain, was compelled to yield to him the strong castle of 
Bamborough; and the king of Scots and the prince of Cumberland obeyed 
his summons and acknowledged his superiority. On the west he intimidated 
the Britons of Wales and Cornwall. The chieftains of the former waited on 
him at Hereford, where they stipulated to confine their countrymen to the 
right bank of the Wye, and to pay a yearly tribute of twenty pounds of gold, 
three hundred pounds of silver, and five thousand head of cattle. The 
Cornish Britons had hitherto reached from the Land’s End to the river Exe, 
and possessed one-half of Exeter. He commanded them to retire beyond the 
Tamar, and surrounded the city with a strong wall of stone. To confirm his 
claun of sovereignty, he convened at a place called Eadmote all the princes 
of the Scots, Cambrians, and Britons, who, placing their hands between his, 
swore to him that fealty which the Saxon vassal was accustomed to swear to 
his lord. 


iEthelstan 


(895-940) 
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During this tide of success, and when “Ethelstan had just reached the zenith 
of his power, Eadwine, the eldest of his brothers, perished at sea. The 
traditionary ballads, consulted by Malmesbury, attribute his death to the 
jealousy of the king, who, convinced of his own illegitimacy, suspected 
Eadwine of aspiring to that crown which belonged to hhn by the right of 
inheritance. It was in vain that the young prince asserted his innocence upon 
oath; and when his oath was disregarded, threw himself on the affection of 
his brother. The tyrant thought his own safety incompatible with the life of 
Eadwine; and, while he affected lenity by commuting the sentence of death 
into that of banishment, committed his victim to the mercy of the waves in 
an open and shattered boat, with only one companion. The prince, in 
despair, leaped into the sea; his attendant coolly waited for the flow of the 
tide, and was wafted back to the shore in the neighbourhood of Dover. Such 
is the tale which Malmesbury’’ has preserved, but of which he does not 
presume to affirm or deny the truth. It seems not to deserve credit. No trace 
of it is to be discovered in the contemporary biographer of iEthelstan, and 
in the poem from which it was extracted it was coupled with another tale 
evidently fabulous. That Eadwine perished at sea, cannot be doubted; but 
the king appears rather to have deplored his death as a calamity than to have 
regretted it as a crime. The account of Huntingdon 2 contains all that can 
now be known of the transaction: “Soon afterwards he had the misfortune 
to lose in the waves of the ocean his brother Eadwine, a youth of great 
vigour and good disposition.” ^ 


Constantine, the king of Scots, eagerly sought to free himself from his 
dependence on the English monarch ; and with this view entered into 
alliance with Howel, king of Wales. But the power of iEthelstan was 
irresistible. At the head of his army he extended his ravages as far as 
Dunfoedor and Werter-more, while his fleet pillaged the coast to the 
extremity of Caithness. Constantine was compelled to implore the clemency 
of the conqueror, and to surrender his son as a hostage for his fidelity. 


Three years afterwards the superiority of the English king was threatened 
by a more formidable confederacy. In 937 a fleet of six hundred and fifteen 
sail cast anchor in the Humber. It obeyed the commands of Olaf, who was 


come with an army of Irish and northern adventurers to reconquer the 
dominions of his father. His arrival was the signal of war to his 
confederates, the Scots and Britons, who under their respective princes 
directed their march to the same spot. Negotiations were opened to gain 
time for the arrival of “thelstan, who, not content with his own forces, had 
purchased the aid of several sea-kings. The armies were soon in the 
neighbourhood of each other, when Olaf planned a midnight attack, in the 
hope of surprising and killing his adversary. To discover the quarters of 
iEthelstan, he is said to have adopted an artifice familiar to the Northmen. 
The minstrel was m that age a sacred character : and Olaf with his harp in 
his hands fearlessly entered the English camp, mixed without suspicion 
among the troops, and was at last conducted to the royal pavilion. The king, 
who was at dinner, bade the stranger strike his harp, and rewarded him for 
his song. But the disguise of the pretended minstrel could not conceal him 
from the eye of a soldier who had once served under his standard, but who 
disdained to betray his former leader. As soon as Olaf was out of danger, 
this man related the circumstance to .Ethelstan, and to the charge of perfidy, 
indignantly replied: 


P Knight says: “The monkish romancers told a similar story of the wife of 
0^?; and the same interesting fable wiU always speak to the heart in the 
Custance of Chaucer and the l-ros- pero of Shakespeare.” ] 
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” No ; I have shown that my honour is above temptation ; and remember 
that if I had been perfidious to him, I might also have proved perfidious to 
you.” The king accepted the apology, and by his advice removed to a distant 
part of the field. The ground which he had left was afterwards occupied by 
the bishop of Sherborne. In the dead of the night the alarm was given: Olaf 
with a body of chosen followers was m the midst of the camp, and a bloody 


and doubtful conflict ensued. In the morning, when he retired, it was 
discovered that the prelate had perished with all his attendants. ^ 


The Battle of Brunanhurh (937 a.d.) 


Two days after this occurrence was fought the battle of Brunanburh [937], 
in Northumbria ;2 a battle celebrated in the relics of Saxon and 
Scandinavian poetry. The confederates consisted of five nations, 
Norwegians, Danes, Irish, Scots, and Britons; in the English army waved a 
hundred banners, and round each banner, if we may believe the 
exaggeration of a contemporary, were ranged a thousand warriors. The 
contest lasted till sunset. A northern sea-king, in the pay of “Ethelstan, was 
opposed to the Irish, and after an obstinate struggle drove them into a wood 
at no great distance. Thurcytel with the citizens of London, and Singin with 
the men of Worcestershire, penetrated into the midst of the Scots, killed the 
son of their king, and compelled Constantine to save himself by a 
precipitate flight. Olaf still maintained his position against all the efforts of 
iEthelstan and his West Saxons; but the victors, returning from the pursuit, 
fell on his rear, and decided the fortune of battle. The Northman escaped the 
sword of his enemies; but he left five confederate sea-kings, seven jarls, and 
many thousands of his followers on the field of battle. ” Never,” says the 
native poet, ” since the arrival of the Saxons and Angles, those artists of 
war, was such a carnage known in England.” 


This splendid victory crushed the enemies, and confirmed the ascendency 
of iEthelstan. By the Northmen he was distinguished with the appellation of 
” the conqueror.” The British princes no longer disputed his authority ; the 
chieftains of the East Anglian and Northumbrian Danes, who under a 
nominal vassalage had so often maintained a real independence, entirely 
disappeared; and all the countries originally conquered and colonised by the 
different Saxon tribes became united under the same Crown. To iEthelstan 
belongs the glory of having established what has ever since been called the 
kingdom of England. His predecessors, till the reign of Alfred, had been 
styled kings of Wessex. That monarch and his son Eadward assumed the 
title of kings of the Anglo-Saxons. iEthelstan sometimes called himself king 
of the English; at other times claimed the more pompous designation of 
king of all Britain. ^ 


The power which iEthelstan had won by his sword gave him European 
influence, at a time which we are little accustomed to consider as one of 
international amity. When the Normans expelled the Duke of Brittany from 
his dominions, iEthelstan welcomed and educated his son Alan; who finally 


[‘The similarity of this exploit of Olaf with that of Alfred before the battle 
of Ethandune will at once be suggested. Ramsay’ disposes of the story 
without mentioning it. He says: “Bishop Werstan of Sherborne was said to 
have fallen a victim to his own imprudence in pitching his camp before the 
action on a spot condemned by the king as too much exposed to attack.” 


[^The site of Brunanburh is doubtful. Skene,f in his Celtic Scotland, places 
it at Aid-borough. Ramsay,’ to whom we are indebted for solving many 
problems of locality, is satisfied that the battle was fought at Bourne 
(anciently Brunne) in Lincolnshire. ] 
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drove out the Normans with the Saxon’s aid. Hakon, the son of the king of 
Norway, was also welcomed and educated in England, and was assisted by 
iEthelstan in obtaining his throne. Louis IV of France, in his earlier years, 
had sought refuge with his maternal uncle, iEthelstan, and hence he was 
called D’outre Mer, “from beyond the sea,” during the usurpation of 
Rudolf. Summoned to the throne from his English exile, he was finally 
protected in his dominion by the English king. The states of France sent 
deputies to iEthelstan, on the death of Rudolf, who took the oath of 
allegiance to Louis in the presence of iEthelstan and his queen; and when 
the rule of the young Frank was disturbed by his great vassals, another 
treaty of alliance between the countries was entered into. Daniel, the French 
historian, has this comment on the event : ” This is the first example which 
we have in our history, not only of an offensive league between France and 
England, but it is also the first treaty by which these two kingdoms 
concerned themselves about each other’s welfare. Until this event the two 
nations considered themselves as two worlds, which had no connection but 


The localities of the use of silver as money in antiquity are thus made 
patent. The Phoenicians traded with other countries than those mentioned, 
for we know for certain that they went to the Biilearic Isles, SjDain, Britain, 
and western and northern Africa. Therefore the nearer a country lay to 
Phoenicia the earlier it adopted the use of silver as money, and the farther 
away it lay from this central point of ancient trade the later it was before 
silver appeared as a medium of exchange in that country, as it was evidently 
dependent on the country having commercial relations with the 
Phoenicians. 


With regard to the origin of silver in antiquity, we must remark that silver 
was far more seldom found than gold, and that a great deal of that 
mentioned by the ancients was so mixed with gold that only an eighth part 
was Silver. The Biblical books, although referring to several places where 
gold was found, only mention silver coming from Tarshish, or Turditania, 
and that also brought to Canaan by the trade with Ophir. 


In Africa, from whence Western Asia procured her great quantities of gold, 
the ancients found no silver. In the whole of Western Asia, the seat of the 
Semitic races, there was no silver, and in Asia Minor there was only a small 
quantity procured from the mines ; and these are the only silver mines 
mentioned in Asia in antiquity, l)eyond the unimportant ones of Canaan and 
northern India. Moreover, in Euroije, with the exception of the silver 
country of Turditania, silver was found only in very few places and in very 
small quantities. 


Cyprus had some silver and gold mines, but it is very doubtful whether it 
was also to be found in Crete ; and albeit unimportant, there were also gold 
and silver mines in Siphnus. Greece and the neighbouring countries were 
very poor in silver until the Persian war, the places where it was to be 
found, like the mines in Attica and probably the silver mines of Epirus and 
Macedonia, being either not known, or being worked by the Phoenicians; 
and it was the same with the mines of Thasos and Thrace, which were more 
famous for their gold than their silver. And beyond these places, if we 
except the Pha-nician commercial district of northern Europe, mention was 
only made of the silver of Sardinia and Gaul, where the metal was only a 
late discovery, and of Britain. 


that of commerce to maintain, and had no interest to cultivate either 
friendship or enmity in other concerns.” iEthelstan had a difficult policy to 
pursue. Hugh, who married iEthelstan’s sister, Eadhita (then dead), was one 
of the great vassals who was opposed to Louis IV ; and the German king. 
Otto, who had married Eadgyth, another sister, had invaded the French 
dominions. But iEthelstan held firmly to the interests of his nephew. The 
position of England and France at this period was certainly a memorable 
one. The continental alliances of iEthelstan, and especially the marriages of 
his sisters, are indications of a genius for statecraft, such as we scarcely 
expect in those times. In the personal character of the Saxon we trace “the 
pride of kings,” and the barbaric pomp of self-asserting power. The kings 
who sought his alliance approached him with presents, such as would 
propitiate his love of magnificent display. Norway sent him a ship with 
golden beak, and purple sail, and gilded shields. Hugh, the great duke of the 
Franks, demanded his sister in marriage, with ” presents such as might 
gratify the most boundless avarice” > perfumes, jewels, diadems, 
caparisoned horses, the sword of Constantine the Great, and the spear of 
Charlemagne.“ 


In the year 940, October 27th, iEthelstan died, regretted by his subjects and 
admired by the surrounding nations. He was of a slender habit and middling 
stature. His hair, which was yellow, he wore in ringlets entwined with 
thread of gold. Among the higher orders of the nobility he maintained that 
reserve which became his superior station; to the lower classes of his 
subjects he was affable and condescending. From his father he had inherited 
a considerable treasure; but his liberality was not inferior to his opulence, 
and the principal use which he made of money was to enrich others. To his 
vassels he was accustomed to make valuable presents; the spoil collected in 
his military expeditions was always divided among his followers; and his 
munificence to the clergy was proved by the churches which he erected or 
repaired. Neither ought his charities to be left unnoticed. He annually 
redeemed at his private expense a certain number of convicts, who had 
forfeited their liberty for their crimes ; and his bailiffs were ordered, under 
severe penalties, to support a pauper of English extraction on every two of 
his famis. As a legislator he was anxious to suppress offences, to secure an 
impartial administration of justice, and to preserve the standard coin of the 
realm m a state of purity. With this view he held assemblies of the witan at 


Greatly, Faversham, Exeter, and Thundersfield : associations were formed 
under his auspices for the protection of property ; and regulations were 
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ing the apprehension, the trial, and the punishment of malefactors. 
Negligence in the execution of the laws was severely chastised. A thane 
paid to the crown a fine of sixty shillings ; a superior magistrate was 
amerced in double that sum, with the forfeiture of his office.“ 


DUNSTAN 


At the court of iEthelstan was a precocious youth of a noble race, who had 
been educated at the monastery of Glastonbury. His acquirements were far 
above those of his time, and he made pretensions to supernatural com- 
nmnications. His musical skill, and his other various accomplishments, 
rendered him a favourite, but his boasted visions, and his superior talents 
and knowledge, caused him to be regarded as a sorcerer. This youth M/as 
Dunstan, for thirty years the real governor of England. Driven from the 
favour of iEthelstan, under the rude belief which denounced arts called 
mag- 


Deerhurst Church, Gloucestershire 
(Dating from eighth or ninth century.) 


ical as the greatest of crimes, he was forced into another mode of life. The 
seductions of the court were to be exchanged for the severities of the 
cloister. The contest was a hard one ; Dunstan was passionately in love with 
a maiden suited to him in rank. His uncle iEthelm was archbishop of 
Canterbury; and to him the attachment was confided. The stern prelate saw 
that the great talents of his relative would open a career of ambition to him, 
by which the Church would be powerfully upheld. The dictates of our 


common nature were represented as unholy feelings. Threats and 
blandishments were opposed to the strong will of the young man, who 
could only see misery in the monastic system. Illness came, and the 
enfeebled mind was bowed to submission. Then Dunstan renounced the 
world in the monkish sense of renunciation. But he was bent upon subduing 
the world far more completely by the cowl than by the spear. In the ardour 
which some call insanity, and others genius, he spurned the tame privations 
of the ordinary cell ; and by the side of the 
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church of Glastonbury he hved in a wretched hut, or cave, in which he 
could not stand upright. As his groans under the self-inflicted scourge broke 
the midnight silence, the rumour went forth that he was struggling with the 
evil one. The saintly monk soon had votaries. A noble lady poured her 
fortune into his lap. Crowds came to gaze upon him when he emerged from 
his den to do the service of the altar. His harp sometimes sounded in the 
intervals of his prayers and penances; and the tap of his hammer at his forge 
showed that he was engaged in some smith’s work of utility or ornament. 
Out of that miserable hut came the sagacious ruler of two kings, and the 
tyrannous oppressor of a third. Under Eadmund, Dunstan was simple abbot 
of Glastonbury. It was a proud step over the heads of his brethren, who held 
their easy way, untempted by any fiend, and not at all covetous of saintly 
honours through bodily mortifications. But the abbot of Glastonbury, with 
all his chartered power, ” as well in causes known as unknown, in small as 
in great, and even in those which are above and under the earth, on dry land 
and on the water, on woods and on plains” ; ^ this abbot was a humble man, 
compared with the greatness to which a boundless ambition might aspire. 
The narrative of his career is, for some time, the history of England. <^ 


EADMUND 


Northumbria, after the extinction of its native kings, continued to present 
scenes of anarchy and bloodshed. Its chieftains were partly of Saxon, partly 
of Danish origin. Sometimes a fortunate adventurer extended his authority 
over the whole nation: sometimes two or more shared the sovereign power 
among them. But they were no better than flitting shadows of royalty, 
following each other in rapid succession. After a year or two many of them 
perished by the treachery of their friends or the swords of their enemies; 
many were compelled to abandon the country, and revert to the pursuits of 
piracy ; hardly one transmitted the inheritance of his authority to his 
children. 


Occasionally necessity extorted from them an acknowledgment of the 
superiority claimed by the kings of Wessex : but the moment the danger 
was removed, they uniformly forgot their oaths, and resumed the exercise 
of their independence. It seems to have mattered little whether these princes 
were natives or foreigners. 


After the battle of Brunanburh the terror of iEthelstan had kept this 
turbulent people under some restraint : but at his death their ancient spirit 
revived ; Olaf was invited to hazard a third tune the fortune of war ; and 
within a few weeks the Humber was covered by a numerous fleet of foreign 
adventurers. The sea-king rested his hope of success on the rapidity of his 
motions, and, marching into Mercia, obtained possession of Tamworth. 
Eadmund, the brother of iEthelstan, about eighteen years of age, had been 
crowned at Kingston, and hastened to oppose the invaders. The operations 
of the campaign are involved in much obscurity. The success which 
attended the first efforts of Eadmund seem to have been balanced by a 
subsequent defeat; and the respective losses of the two princes induced 
them to listen to the suggestions of the archbishops Odo and Wulfstan, who 
laboured to effect a pacification. The vanity of the chroniclers has exhibited 
the transaction m partial colours : but the conditions of the treaty prove the 
superiority of Olaf. Eadmund ceded in full sovereignty to the Dane all the 
provinces on the north of the Watling Street. 


[1 These words are in the charter to Dunstan, as given in William of 
Malmesbury. ‘i] 
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The sea-king did not long enjoy his good fortune. He died the next year, and 
Eadmund improved the opportunity to recover the dominions which he had 
lost. His measures were planned with foresight, and executed with vigour. 
The “Five Burghs,” as they were called, of Derby, Leicester, Nottingham, 
Stamford, and Lincoln, had long been inhabited by the descendants of 
Danes, who, though they made a profession of obedience to the English 
monarchs, considered it a duty to favour the enterprises of their kinsmen. 
These towns formed as it were a chain of fortresses running through Mercia 
and garrisoned by enemies. The king began his operations by reducing them 
in succession. Their inhabitants were expelled, and replaced by English 
colonies. Eadmund next proceeded into Northumbria. That country was 
already divided between two princes, one of whom, like his predecessor, 
was Called Olaf; the other styled himself Reingwald, king of York. They 
submitted without resistance to the superior power of Eadmund, 
acknowledged themselves his vassals, and embraced Christianity (943). The 
king stood sponsor to Olaf at his baptism, and adopted Reingwald for a son 
when he received confirmation. Yet he had hardly left the country, when 
they again asserted their independence. Their perfidy soon met with its 
punishment. The archbishop of York and the ealdorman of Mercia united 
their forces and drove the two rebels out of the country. 


A sense of their own danger had hitherto taught the Britons of Cumbria to 
assist their neighbours in these struggles to maintain their independence. It 
was against them that Eadmund next directed his arms (945). Every effort 
which they could make was hopeless: the two sons of Donald (Domnail), 
their king, fell into the hands of the conqueror, and were deprived of sight, 
and the country was bestowed on Malcolm (Mailcolum), king of Scots, on 
the condition that he should become the vassal of the English crown, and 
should unite with Eadmund in opposing the attempts of the sea-kings. 


The reign of Eadmund lasted only six years. He was celebrating at 
Pucklechurch in Gloucestershire the feast of St. Augustine, the apostle of 
the Saxons, when he perceived Leofa, a noted outlaw, enter the hall. This 
man had been banished on account of his crimes some years before, and 


now had the audacity to seat himself at the royal table, and to offer 
resistance when the cup-bearer ordered him to depart. Passion hurried 
Eadmund to the spot, where he received a wound in the breast from a 
dagger which Leofa had concealed under his clothes. The king immediately 
expired: the assassin was cut in pieces by the royal attendants. 


Eadmund had been married to vElfgifu, a princess of exemplary virtue, 
whose solicitude for the relief of the indigent, and charity in purchasing the 
liberty of slaves, have been highly extolled by our ancient writers.’ She 
bore him two sons, Eadwig and Eadgar, of whom the eldest could not be 
more than nine years of age. Their childhood rendered them incapable of 
directing the government; and in an assembly of the prelates, thanes, and 
vassal princes of Wales, their uncle Eadred, the only surviving son of 
Eadward, was chosen king ; and, to use the inflated language of a charter 
given on the occasion, was ” consecrated at Kingston to the quadripartite 
govermnent of the Anglo-Saxons, Northumbrians, pagans, and Britons.” 


* iElfgifu has been sometimes said to have been only the king’s mistress, 
because in a charter she calls herself concubina regis. But concubina in the 
Latin of that age had the same meaning as conlaterana and consors. Most 
certainly the king’s mistress would not be called upon to sign his charters. 
By the chroniclers she is styled “the holy queen,” and ;Ethelweard, who 
could not be ignorant, terms her Eadmund’s wife and queen. 
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The reign of Eadred was principally distinguished by the final subjugation 
of Northumbria. Immediately after his coronation,’ he proceeded to that 
country, and received first from the natives, afterwards from the Scots, and 
lastly from the Cumbrians, the usual oaths of fidelity. But the obedience of 
the Northumbrians lasted only as long as they were overawed by his 
presence : he was no sooner departed than they expelled his officers and set 


his authority at defiance. Eric, who had been driven from Norway by his 
brother Hakon, and had wandered for years a pirate on the ocean, landed on 
their coast, and was immediately saluted king. The news excited the 
indignation of Eadred. His first object was to secure the city of York; and 
with that view he despatched his chancellor Thurcytel to Archbishop 
Wulfstan, to confirm the wavering fidelity of that prelate and the citizens. 
The king soon afterwards entered Northumbria at the head of the men of 
Wessex and Mercia, and by ravaging the lands severely punished the 
perfidy of the rebels. But as he led back his followers, laden with pillage 
and unsuspicious of danger, the gates of York were thrown open in the night 
; a chosen band of adventurers silently followed his march ; and a division 
of his army was surprised and destroyed. To avenge this insult he resumed 
the work of devastation : but his anger was appeased by presents, entreaties, 
and submission : and he returned in triumph with a long train of captives to 
London. Eric might still perhaps have maintained himself in the country, 
had he not been opposed by a new competitor, Olaf, one of the princes who 
had fled from the sword of Eadmund in the last reign. The two rivals 
assembled their forces : Olaf was victorious ; and the Norwegian with his 
son and brother perished in the wilds of Stainmoor by the treachery of Osulf 
and the sword of Macco, the son of Olaf. 


This was the last struggle of Northumbrian independence. Eadred returned 
with a numerous army, and traversed the country without opposition. Large 
and fertile districts were laid desolate; the archbishop, whose conduct had 
greatly irritated the king, was immured for a year within the castle of 
Jedburgh (Judanbyrig) ; the principal noblemen were torn from their 
dependants, and carried by the king into captivity ; the whole province, like 
the rest of England, was divided into shires, ridings, and wapentakes; and 
the government was intrusted to a number of officers appointed by Eadred 
under the superintendence of Osulf, who took the title of Earl of 
Northumberland. 


Eadred was afflicted with a lingering and painful disease ; and much of the 
merit of his reign must be attributed to the counsels of his favourite 
ministers, his chancellor, Thurcytel, and Dunstan, abbot of Glastonbury. 
Thurcytel was a clergyman of royal descent, the eldest son of “thelweard, 
and the grandson of Alfred. He had refused preferment in the Church, but 


accepted and retained the office of chancellor or secretary to the kuig, under 
his cousins, iEthelstan, Eadmund, and Eadred. His abilities were honoured 
with the approbation of the prince and the applause of the people. He held 
the first place in the royal councils ; the most important oflices, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, were conferred by his advice ; and his attendance on the 
sovereign 


[‘ Green fc says: “The crowning of Eadred, indeed, was a fresh step forward 
toward a national kingship. His election was the first national election, the 
first election by a witenagemot, where Briton and Dane and Englishmen 
were alike represented, where Welsh under-kings and Danish jarls sat side 
by side with English nobles and bishops. His coronation was in the same 
way the first national coronation, the first union of the pnmate of the north 
and the primate of the south in setting the crown on the head of one who 
was to rule from the Forth to the Channel.” ] 
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was required in every military expedition. The important part which he 
acted in the battle of Brunanburh has been already noticed.’ 


[Eadred, who was never married and left no issue, died after a reign of 
almost ten years, in 955. |] 


EADWIG THE FAIR, EADGAR, AND EADWARD THE MARTYR* 


Eadwig (Edwy), called the Fair, succeeded to the crown of his uncle by the 
voice of the witan. The boy-king, who was sixteen or at most eighteen years 
of age at his accession, has been stigmatised by the monastic writers as the 
most weak, profligate, and tyrannous of unwise rulers. Henry of 
Huntingdon, 2 supported by others who had not the prejudices of the 
cloister, ^M says : ” This king wore the diadem not un- 


A’ worthily; but after a prosperous and becoming commencement of his 
reign its happy promise was cut short by a premature death.” In the 
destruction of that happy promise, and in that premature death, we have a 
tragedy over which many eyes have wept. The participation of Dunstan in 
that tragedy has made his name hateful with all by whom the piteous tale of 
” Ead-wig and iElfgifu (Elgiva) ” has been received with undoubting faith. 
Disputed as the popular belief has been by polemical writers, the poetical 
aspect of the story will always supersede the fanatical. The one is natural 
and consistent ; the other is unnatural and disingenuous. Nor is the 
evidence, taken altogether, insufficient to rebut the calumnies with which 
the lives of these poor victims of an unscrupulous policy have been 
overshadowed. We have carefully examined that evidence, and we shall tell 
the story as we collect it out of many contradictory narratives, most of them 
defiled by the prurient scandals of those who, in blackening Eadwig and his 
beloved one, endeavour to justify their oppressors. 


^ The coronation of the young king followed quickly after his accession. 
His witan had taken the oath of allegiance to him, and before the altar he 
had himself taken the oath to his subjects. The coronation feast succeeds. 
The king sits at the banquet surrounded by timid friends and suspicious 
enemies. He has taken the oath that he will hold God’s church, and all the 
Christian people of his realm, in true peace. But at that banquet there are 
ministers of God’s church who bear towards each other the most deadly 
hostility. ” He despised the advice of his counsellors,” says Malmesbury.’ 
The counsellors that he found in possession of power were Dunstan and his 
friends, the leaders 


[‘ “In dealing with this unfortunate reign,” writes Ramsay, “the historian 
finds himself confronted not so much by conflicting evidence, as by one- 
sided evidence obviously tainted by party spirit. The king was involved at 
the very outset in a quarrel in which the leading clergy were arrayed against 
him. The chroniclers are practically all on the side of the clergy, and they 
Spare no pains to blacken their adversary.” ] 


Eadwig 


From an ancient coin. (Ca 935-959.) 
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of one great party. Eadwig, who is accused with having considered Eadred a 
usurper, fell into the hands of the leaders of another party. At this 
coronation feast the king retired early. As was the invariable custom at these 
Saxon banquets, there was excessive use of wine, and the passions of men 
were proportionately excited. The assembly murmured, with some reason, 
at the absence of the king. Dunstan and another went forth; and bursting 
into Eadwig’s private chamber, found him in the company of ^Elfgifu and 
her mother iEthelgifu. The abbot seized the youth and forcibly dragged him 
back to the halL“ 


Such an outrage €@ such a humiliation in the face of his assembled 
subjects-must have passed Eadwig’s endurance. Nor was this all the wrong. 
While in the chamber, Dunstan addressed “Ifgifu and her mother in the 
most brutal language, and threatened the latter with infamy and the gallows. 
The king had a ready rod wherewith to scourge the monk. Dunstan, among 
other offices, filled that of treasurer to Eadred, the preceding sovereign, and 
Eadwig, it is said, had all along suspected him of having been guilty of 
peculation in his charge. If Eadwig had ever whispered these suspicions 
@@@ and from his youth, imprudence, and hastiness of temper, he had 
probably done so often €€@ this alone would account for Dunstan’s ire. 
However this may be, the fiery abbot of Glastonbury, who returned from 
the festival to his abbey, was now questioned touching the moneys; his 
property was sequestered; his court places were taken from him ; the monks 
who professed celibacy were driven out, and his monastery was given to the 
secular clergy, who still insisted on having wives like other men; and finally 
a sentence of banishment was hurled at Dunstan. He fled for the monastery 
of St. Peter’s, in Ghent, but was scarcely three miles from the shore, on his 
way to Flanders, when messengers reached it, who, it is said, had orders to 
put out his eyes if they caught him in this country. c 


Under these circumstances, the Biblical records which tell of Western 
Asia’s treasures of silver coming from the Phoenician colony of Tarshish 
are of great value to the history of ancient commerce. The Euphrates is also 
mentioned in these records, and it is moreover shown that being the centre 
of the commerce of antiquity, it was the depot for the metals found in the 
western countries, and as the Phoenicians monoi‘olised the trade with 
Turditania for nearly a thousand years, they brought the silver to the mar- 
ket of Asia. 


The enormous amount of silver possessed by Western Asia even in remote 
times, shows the great amount circulated by Phoenicia, as it was almost 
exclusively obtained by trade with that country. 


Although silver was more difficult to obtain than gold, and was mostly first 
secured with gold in small quantities, it was used more than gold. The 
Greeks generally reckoned that gold was worth the tenth part of silver, and 
in Biblical books, in the seventh century B.C., there are signs of a similar 
comparison ; but in more remote times silver must have ranked lower than 
gold, at least in Western Asia. 


According to the Mosaic books, of the silver and golden gifts which the 
twelve chiefs made to the sanctuary, the silver gifts were worth twenty 
times as much as the golden, and it is therefore presumable, as the ancients 
were 
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accurate in their statements about hieratic matters, that the okl valuation of 
gold and silver was still then in vogue. As, moreover, in more ancient times, 
a great deal of silver and a comparatively small amount of gold was 
imported into Palestine, as gold was used only for ornaments, and not as 
money, the above valuation is not so astonishing. 


We hear in Solomon’s days of plenty of silver, that the vessels of his house 
were made of pure gold, for silver was ” nothing accounted of in the days of 
Solomon ” (1 Kings x. 21), or that he ” made silver to be in Jerusalem as 


Eadwig chose his side, perhaps, indiscreetly. A strong party of the 
aristocracy, a fanatical and therefore influential party of the clergy, 
combined against him. In such contests there is little moderation; and 
Christian charity is trodden under foot by what is called Christian zeal. 
Eadwig’s new counsellors advised strong measures against their opponents; 
and their opponents revenged themselves by loading the king and his 
female friends with obloquy, such as Tacitus more justly bestowed upon the 
frightful profligacy of his time. Eadwig met the scandal as alone it could be 
met. iElfgifu became his wife. No monkish abuse can rail away the fact that 
in a document of undoubted authority €@ an agreement for the 
exchange of lands between Bishop Byrhthelm and Abbot “Ethelwold 
@@@ the following entry appears: “And this was by leave of King 
Eadwig; and these are the witnesses: Mfgifu, the king’s wife, and 
iEthelgifu, the king’s wife’s mother.” Kemble says, ” This, then, was not a 
thing done in a corner, and the testimony is conclusive that iElfgifu was 
Eadwig’s queen.” <^ 


The story of Eadwig and iElfgifu has never been told twice alike. On it, as 
Stubbs ^ remarks, an amount of criticism has been spent ” altogether out of 
proportion to the materials of its history.” The apologists for Dunstan have 
accepted with scarcely a question the accounts left by contemporary writers 
and chroniclers, who were palpably writing to uphold the unscrupulous 
abbot and the things for which he stood, rather than to give the facts of the 
case. The characters of both iEthelgifu and her daughter have been dragged 
in the mire, and the startling declaration that both were mistresses of the 
boy king has been set forth. The story as here related is now pretty 
generally accepted, though so modem a writer as the learned Catholic 
authority 
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Lingard€@ has accepted the monkish stories, and has been severely 
criticised for his bias and lack of historical accuracy in so doing. @@ 


Before this extreme rupture Eadwig had probably meddled with the then 
stormy politics of the church, or betrayed an inclination to favour the 
secular clergy in opposition to the monks ; and this again would, and of 
itself, suffice to account for Dunstan’s outrageous behaviour at the 
coronation feast. After Dunstan’s flight the king certainly made himself the 
protector of the “married clerks”; for, expelling those who professed 
celibacy, he put the others in possession not only of Glastonbury and 
Malmesbury, but of several other abbeys. In so doing Eadwig, fatally for 
himself, espoused the weaker party and still further exasperated Odo, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, who entertained the same views in state matters 
and church discipline as his friend Dunstan. 


Shortly after the departure of Dunstan, a general rising of the people, 
instigated by Odo, took place in Northumbria (the reader will bear in mind 
that the archbishop was a Dane), and a corresponding movement following, 
under the same influence or holy sanction, in Mercia, it was determined to 
set one brother in hostile array against the other; and, in brief time, Eadgar 
was declared independent sovereign of the whole of the island north of the 
Thames. Dunstan then returned in triumph from his brief exile, which had 
scarcely lasted a year.c 


It was while the revolt in the north was rapidly gaining strength that an 
event took place that more nearly touched the king than the loss of half his 
kingdom. This was the forcible separation of the king and his young queen. 
The divorce was secured by Archbishop Odo, on the ground that the pair 
were too nearly related. The relationship cannot have been very close, but it 
is not unlikely that it was sufficient to constitute a bar under the extreme 
interpretation of the day when sponsorship or guardianship brought persons 
within the prohibited degree. The opposition of the archbishop and his party 
to the influence supposed to be exerted against them by the queen’s mother 
was more than likely the real cause of the action. The fate alike of Lady 
iEthelgifu and her daughter, the queen, is shrouded in mystery. In 
connection with it there has come down to us an almost unbelievable story 
of cruelty and brutality. Happily, like all our records of this stormy reign, it 
rests on a not very reliable authority, and even this authority by reason of its 
ambiguity may be variously interpreted. It is Osbern < in his Lije of Odo, 
written a century after the events recorded, who tells the horrible story. As it 


was repeated on his authority by both Eadmers and Malmesbury,’ and has 
been told since by other writers, it was as follows : Odo, finding that the 
king refused to give up his queen, even after the divorce had been decreed, 
planned to separate them by force. iElfgifu was seized, her face branded to 
destroy her beauty, and she carried off to Ireland. There she fell into good 
hands, her wounds were healed and her beauty restored, and means were 
provided for her return to England. At Gloucester, presumably before she 
had rejoined the king, she was taken either by hirelings of the archbishop or 
a band of Mercian rebels, and hamstrung and otherwise mutilated, so that 
she died. In a life of Dunstan, which he also wrote, Osbern@@a told 
another story which differs in some important particulars. In the Life of 
Odo t he does not mention either iElfgifu or her mother by name, but it is 
clear that it is to them he refers. In his Life of Dunstanaa he hopelessly 
confuses the two. All we really know is that at this time all traces of both 
AFthelgifu and iElfgifu are lost, and we hear of the return to court of 
Eadgifu, Eadwig’ s mother, who had long been in disfavour. At any rate 
Eadwig did not long survive the separa-ALFEED AND HIS SUCCESSOES 
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tion, but died in the following year, whether of grief or a broken heart, or by 
the hand of an assassin, or poison, it seems to be impossible to tell.o 


Eadgar (Edgar) his brother, who had been put forward against him in his 
lifetime, now succeeded to all his dignities. As a boy of fifteen he could 
exercise little authority: he was long a passive instrument in the hands of 
Dunstan and his party, who used their power in establishing their cause, in 
enforcing the celibacy of the clergy, and in driving out, by main force, all 
such married clergymen as would not separate from their wives. At the 
same time, it cannot be denied that Dunstan and the monks ruled the 
kingdom with vigour and success, and consolidated the detached states into 
more compact integrity and union than had ever been known before. 
Several causes favoured this process. Among others, Eadgar, who had been 
brought up among the Danes of East Anglia and Northumbria, was 
endeared to that peo-ple, who, in consequence, allowed him to weaken their 
states by dividing them into several separate earldoms or governments, and 


to make other innovations, which they would have resented with arms in 
their hands under any of his predecessors. His fleet was also wisely 
increased to the number of 360 saiV and these ships were so well disposed, 
and powerful squadrons kept so constantly in motion, that the sea-kings 
were held in check on their own element, and prevented from landing and 
troubling the country. At the same time, tutored by the indefatigable 
Dunstan, who soon was made, or rather who soon made himself, archbishop 
of Canterbury, the king accustomed himself to visit in person every part of 
his dominions annually. In the land progresses he was attended by the 
primate, or by energetic ministers of Dunstan’s appointing ; and as he went 
from Wessex to Mercia, from Mercia to Northumbria, courts of justice were 
held in the different counties, audiences and feasts were given, appeals were 
heard, and the neighbouring princes€>@€ his vassals or allies@?@>@ of 
Wales, Cumbria, and Scotland, were awed into respect or obedience, and on 
several occasions seem to have bowed be-fore his throne. When he held his 
court at Chester, and had one day a wish to visit the monastery of St. John’s, 
on the river Dee, eight crowned kings (so goes the story) plied the oars of 
his barge, while he guided the helm.c 


Eadmund, after his conquest of Cumbria (945), had given it over to the 
Scottish king Malcolm, on condition that he acknowledge the sovereignty 
of the English crown. Dunstan saw the wisdom of a policy that bound to the 
English king in friendship the only other sovereign on the island whose 
hostility could prove a real menace to the continued peace of the realm. The 
policy of Eadmund was followed, therefore, by a cession of Lothian to 
Kenneth of Scotland, and it was to this cession very likely that Eadgar owed 
the freedom from wars which has given him the title of the 


[€ Florence of Worcester w declares that his fleet consisted of 3,600 
sail; the number here given is accepted by Ramsay e as more probably 


correct. The fleet was built and mam-tained, it appears, by assessments on 
the counties according to the number ot their hundreds. | 


Eadgar 


From an ancient coin. (Ca 944-975.) 
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Peaceful.” Exactly what Kenneth undertook in return for the cession it is 
impossible to say, but probably no more was required of hun than a promise 
of faithful friendship and a general recognition of the paramountcy of 
Eadgar’s authority ui the island. ” Eadgar, like Alfred,” says Freeman,* ” 
knew how to guard his empire, and a fleet which yearly sailed around the 
whole island, and which often carried the king in person, was a sufficient 
safeguard of Britain against a foreign foe. And no West-Saxon emperor ever 
made his supremacy so fully felt by all the races of the island as the one 
who never drew his 


sword against a Scottish or Northumbrian enemy.” @@ 


Eadgar certainly bore prouder and more sounding titles than any of his 
predecessors. He was styled basileus or emperor of Albion, king of the 
English and of all the nations and islands around. During his whole reign, 
his kingdom was not troubled by a single w^ar. He commuted a tribute he 
received from a part or the whole of Wales into three hundred wolves’ 
heads annually, in order to extirpate those ravenous animals; and, according 
to William of Malmesbury, this tribute ceased in the fourth year, for want 
of wolves to kill. The currency had been so diminished in weight by the 
fraudulent practice of clipping, that the actual value was far inferior to the 
nominal. He therefore reformed the coinage, and had new coins issued all 
over the kingdom. Though Eadgar was now in mature manhood, there is 
pretty good evidence to show that these measures, with others, generally of 
a beneficial nature, were suggested and carried into effect by Dunstan, who, 
most indubitably, had his full share in the next operations, which are 
mentioned with especial laud and triumph by the monkish writers. He made 
married priests so scarce or so timid that their faces were nowhere to be 
seen ; and he founded or restored no fewer than fifty monasteries, which 
were all subjected to the rigid rules of the Benedictine order. It is curious 
that the monks, who had a debt of gratitude to pay, and who, in their 
summary of his whole character, indeed, uphold Eadgar as a godly, virtuous 


prince, should have recorded actions which prove him to have been one of 
the most viciously profligate of the Saxon kings. The court of this promoter 
of celibacy and chastity swarmed at all times with concubines, some of 
whom were obtained in the most violent or flagitious manner. During the 
life of his first wife he carried off from the monastery of Wilton a beautiful 
young lady of noble birth, named Wulfrith, who was either a professed nun, 
or receiving her education under the sacred covering of the veil. It has been 
said that Dunstan here interfered with a courage which absolves him from 
the charge of reserving his reproofs for those who stood, like the 
unfortunate Eadwig, in the position of enemies. But what was the amount of 
his interference in this extreme case, where the sanctity of the cloister itself 
was violated? He condemned the king to lay aside an empty, inconvenient 
bauble €€@ not to wear his crown on his head for seven 


Part of W-uiwick or Beauchamp 
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years €€ and to a penance of fasting, which was probably in good part 
performed by deputy.’ For all that we can learn to the contrary, Eadgar was 
allowed to retain Wulfrith as his mistress. On another occasion, when the 
guest of one of his nobles at Andover, he ordered that the fair and 
honourable daughter of his host should be sent to his bed. The young lady’s 
mother artfully substituted a handsome slave or servant ; and this menial 
was added to his harem, or taken to court, where, according to William of 
Malmesbury,’ she enjoyed his exceeding great favour, until he became 
enamoured of iElfthryth (Elfrida), his second lawful wife. Romantic as are 
its incidents, the story of his marriage with the execrable iElfthryth rests on 
about as good authority a^ we can find for any of the events of the time. 
The fame of this young lady’s beauty reached the ears of Eadgar, ever 
hungry of such reports. To ascertain whether her charms were not 
exaggerated, the royal voluptuary despatched “Ethelwold, his favourite 
courtier, to the distant castle of her father, Ordgar, earl of Devonshire. 
iEthelwold became himself enamoured of the beauty, wedded her, and then 
represented her to the king as being rich, indeed, but not otherwise 
commendable. Eadgar suspected, or was told, the real truth. He insisted on 
paying her a visit. The unlucky husband was allowed to precede him, that 
he might put his house in order; but he failed in his real olDJect, which was 
to obtain his wife’s forgiveness for having stepped between her and a 
throne, and to induce her to disguise or conceal the brilliancy of her charms 
by homely attire and rustic demeanour. The visit was made: the king was 
captivated, as she intended he should be. Soon after iEthelwold was found 
murdered in a wood, and Eadgar married his widow. This union, begun in 
crime, led to the foul murder of Eadgar’s eldest son : and under “Ethelred, 


the only son he had by “Elfthryth, the glory of the house of Alfred was 
eclipsed for ever. He himself did not survive the marriage more than six or 
seven years, when he died, at the early age of thirty-two, and was buried in 
the abbey of Glastonbury, which he had made magnificent by vast outlays 
of money and donations of land, c 


Eadgar’s reign has been celebrated as the most glorious of all the Anglo- 
Saxon kings. No other sovereign, indeed, converted his prosperity into such 
personal pomp, and no other sovereign was more degraded in his posterity. 
With his short life the gaudy pageantry ceased, and all the vast dominion in 
which he had so ostentatiously exulted, vanished from his children’s grasp. 
His 


[1 Eadgar was not crowned until 973, or fourteen years after his elevation to 
the throne. The cause of this delay is quite uncertain. The well-known story 
of the penance imposed by Dunstan for the abduction of Wulfrith is not to 
be taken as an explanation, according to Kam-say ‘ for that penance 
covered a period of only seven years, while the period here to be accounted 
for is twice that. It has been suggested that he may have been already 
crowned king of Mercia and have felt that his coronation as king of all 
England might well be postponed until some event should have occurred to 
emphasise or draw attention to the broader extent of his sovereignty. ] 
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eldest son perished by the scheme of his beloved .Elfthryth; his youngest 
reigned only to show that one weak reign is sufficient to ruin even a brave 
and great people. Eadgar made kings his watermen ; the son of his love five 
times bought his kingdom from Danish rovers, was the fool of traitors, and 
surrendered his throne to a foreign invader. Of Eadgar’s grandsons, one 
perished violently soon after his accession. The other was the last of his 
race who ruled the Anglo-Saxon nation.” 


Eadward, commonly called the Martyr, who succeeded (975), was Eadgar’s 
son by his first marriage. Like all the kings since vEthelstan, he was a mere 
boy at his accession, being not more than fourteen or fifteen years old. His 
rights were disputed in favour of her own son, “Ethelred, who was only 


six years old, by the ambitious and remorseless iElf thry th, who boldly 
maintained that Eadward, though the elder brother, and named king in his 
father’s will, was excluded by the illegitimacy of his birth. The legitimacy 
of several of the Saxon princes who had worn the crown was more than 
doubtful; but in the case of Eadward the challenge seems to have been 
unfounded. The cause of Eadward and his half-brother was decided on far 
different grounds. As soon as Eadgar was dead the church war was 
renewed, and Dunstan, after a long and unopposed triumph, was compelled 
once more to descend to the arena with his old opponents, the “married 
clerks,” or secular clergy, who again showed themselves in force in many 
parts of the kingdom and claimed the abbeys and churches of which they 
had been dispossessed. The nobles and the governors of provinces chose 
different sides. \Elfhere, the powerful ealdorman of Mercia, declared for 
the secular clergy, and drove the monks from every part of his extensive 
dominions. iEthelwine, of East Anglia, on the contrary, stood by Dunstan 
and the monks. AIfthryth, no doubt because Dunstan and his friends had got 
possession of Eadward, gave the weight of her son iEthelred’s name and 
herself to the party of iElf here and the seculars, which soon proved again to 
be the weaker of the two factions. Had it been the stronger, iEthelred would 
have been crowned ; as it turned out, Dunstan was enabled to place 
Eadward upon the throne. The perfidious “Ifthryth continued her intrigues 
with the secular party ; she united herself more closely than ever with 


AElfhere, the ealdorman of Mercia, and soon saw herself at the head of a 

powerful confederacy of nobles, who were resolved her son should reign 
and Dunstan be deprived of that immense power he had so long held. But 
not even this resolution would prepare us for the horrible catastrophe that 
followed. About three years after his accession, as Eadward was hunting 

one day in Dorsetshire, he quitted his company and attendants to visit his 
half-brother, \Ethelred, who was living with his mother, hard by, 
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in Corfe castle. iElfthryth came forth with her son to meet him at the outer 
gate : she bade him welcome with a smiling face, and invited him to 
dismount ; but the young king, with thanks, declined, fearing he should be 
missed by his company, and craved only a cup of wine, which he might 
drink in his saddle to her and his brother, and so be gone. The wine was 
brought, and as Eadward was carrying the cup to his lips, one of 

AE lfthryth’s attendants stabbed him in the back. The wounded king put 
spurs to his horse, but soon, fainting from loss of blood, he fell out of the 
saddle, and was dragged by one foot in the stirrup through woods and 
rugged ways until he was dead. His companions in the chase traced him by 
his blood, and at last found his disfigured corpse, which they burned, and 
then buried the ashes of it at Wareham, without any pomp or regal 
ceremonies. ” No worse deed than this,” says the Saxon Chronicle,’ “had 
been committed among the people of the Angles since they first came to the 
land of Britain.” It is believed that \Elfhere, the ealdorman of Mercia, with 
other nobles, opposed to Dunstan and the monks, was engaged with the 


stones” (1 Kings x. 27). These are evidently hyperbolical expressions, but 
they would hardly have been used if a certain change had not taken place in 
its valuation. 


However it may be, an extraordinary amount of silver found its way into 
Western Asia at a very early period ; and the farther one goes back in the 
history of Phoenicia and its vicinity, the greater the wealth of these 
countries in precious metals is seen to be ; and hence the explanation of the 
part played there by gold and silver since the seventh century. 


The great wealth in gold and silver in Western Asia is shown in the 
accounts given of the treasures which fell into the hands of the conquering 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and Babylonians, and the Hebrews in the times of 
David and Solomon. These treasures did not come from mines, at least we 
know of none in Western Asia, but they were gained partly from the 
conquered countries as tributes and booty, and partly from trade which was 
mainly directed to the capitals of the conquering kingdoms. The record of 
the wealth of the Assyrian kings far exceeds the almost fabulous accounts 
of the amount of silver found in Persia by the Macedonian conqueror. 


queen-dowager in a plot to assassinate Eadward, but that iElfthryth, 
impatiently seizing an unlooked-for opportunity, took the bloody execution 
instantly and wholly upon herself. 


iETHELRED THE UNREADY 


The boy iEthelred, who was not ten years old, had no part in the guilt which 
gave him a crown, though that crown certainly sat upon him like a curse. It 
is related of him that he dearly loved his half brother Eadward, and wept his 
death, for which his virago mother, seizing a large torch, beat him with it 
until he was almost dead himself. Such, however, was the popular odium 
that fell both on son and mother, that an attempt was made to exclude him 
from the throne, by substituting Eadgyth, Eadgar’s natural daughter by the 
lady he had stolen from the nunnery of Wilton. This Eadgyth was herself at 
the time a professed nun in the same monastery from which her mother had 
been torn ; and it is said that nothing but her timidity, and the dread inspired 
by her brother Eadward’s murder, and her firm refusal to exchange the 
tranquillity of the cell for the dangers of the throne, prevented Dunstan from 
causing her to be proclaimed queen of all England. There was no other 
prince of the blood royal €@ no other pretender to set up ; so the 
prelates and thanes, with no small repugnance, were compelled to bestow 
the crown on the son of the murderess ; and Dunstan, as primate, at the 
festival of Easter (979) put it on his weak head in the old chapel of 
Kingston, at this time the usual crowning place of the Saxon monarchs. The 
vehement monk, who was now soured by age and exasperated at the 
temporary triumph of his enemies, is said to have pronounced a malediction 
on ^Ethelred, even in the act of crowning him, and to have given public 
vent to a prophecy of woe and misery, which some think was well 
calculated to insure its own fulfilment ; for Dunstan already enjoyed among 
the nation the reputation of being both a seer and a saint, and the words he 
dropped could hardly fail of being treasured in the memory of the people, 
and of depressing their spirits at the approach of danger. iEthelred, 
moreover, began his reign with an unlucky nickname, which it is believed 
was given him by Dunstan €€@ he was called the Unready, i His 
personal and moral qualities were not calculated to 


[* The title “Unreadv,” which is appHed to “thelred, does not mean unready 
in our sense of the word. Green k says that it was his stubborn opposition 
throughout his reign to the 
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overcome a bad prestige, and the unpopular circumstances attending his 
succession : in hmi the people lost their warm affection for the blood of 
Alfred, and by degrees many of them contemplated with indifference, if not 
with pleasure, the transfer of the crown to a prince of Danish race. This 
latter feeling more than half explains the events of his reign. During the first 
part of the minority the infamous iElfthryth enjoyed great authority, but as 
the king advanced in years her influence declined, and, followed by the 
execrations of nobles and people (even by those of her own party), she at 
last retired to expiate her sins, according to the fashion of the times, in 
building and endowing monasteries. 


RENEWAL OF THE DANISH INVASIONS 


Although the Northmen settled in the Danelagh had so frequently troubled 
the peace of the kingdom, and had probably at no period renounced the 
hope of gaining an ascendency over the Saxons of the island, and placing a 
king of their own race on the throne of England, the Danes beyond sea had 
certainly made no formidable attacks since the time of yEthelstan, and of 
late years had scarcely been heard of. This suspension of hostility on their 
part is not to be attributed solely to the wisdom and valour of the 
intermediate Saxon kings. There were great political causes connected with 
the histories of Norway and Denmark, and France and Normandy; and 
circumstances which, by giving the Danes employment and settlement in 
other countries, kept them away from England. But now, unfortunately, 
there was neither wisdom nor valour in the king and council, nor spirit in 
the people. 


Sweyn, a son of the king of Denmark, had quarrelled with his father, and 
been banished from his home. Young, brave, and enterprising, he soon 
collected a host of mariners and adventurers round his standard, with whom 
he resolved to obtain wealth, if not a home in England. His first operations 
were on a small scale, intended merely to try the state of defence of the 
island, and were probably not conducted by himself. 


In the third year of iEthelred’s reign (981) the Danish raven was seen 
floating in Southampton Water, and that city was plundered and its 
inhabitants carried into slavery. In the course of a few months Chester and 
London partook of the fate of Southampton, and attacks were multiplied on 
different points OOO in the north, in the south, and in the west OOO as 
far as the extremity of Cornwall. These operations were continued for some 
years, during which iEthelred seems to have been much occupied by 
quarrels with his bishops and nobles. “Elfhere, the Mercian, who had 
conspired with Elfthryth against Eadward the Martyr, was dead, and his 
extensive earldom had fallen to his son iElfric, a notorious name in these 
annals. In consequence of a conspiracy, real or alleged, iElfric was 
banished. The weak king was soon obliged to recall him, but the revengeful 
nobleman never forgot the past. In the year 991 a more formidable host of 
the sea-kings ravaged all that part of East Anglia that lay between Ipswich 
and Maldon, and won a great battle, in which Earl Brithnoth was slain, 
Athelred then, for the first time, had recourse 


efforts of the great ealdormen to control him, and his persistence in setting 
aside their rede or counsel, that earned him the title of Unraedig, or the 
counsel-lacking king, which a later blunder turned into the title of Unready. 
“Unready, shiftless, without resource, “tlielred never was. His difficulties 
indeed sprang in no small degree from the quickness and mgenuity with 
which he met one danger by measures that created another.” ] 
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to the fatal expedient of purchasing their forbearance with money. Ten 
thousand pounds of silver were paid down, and the sea-kings departed for a 
while, carrying with them the head of Earl Brithnoth as a trophy. In the 
course of the following year the witenagemot adopted a wiser plan of 
defence. A formidable fleet was collected at London, and well manned and 
supplied with arms. But this wise measure was defeated by iElfric the 
Mercian, who, in his hatred to the king, had opened a correspondence with 
the Danes, and being intrusted with a principal command in the fleet, he 
went over to them on the eve of a battle, with many of his ships. The traitor 
escaped, and iEthelred wreaked his savage vengeance on iF lfgar, the son of 
iElfric, whose eyes he put out. In 993 a Danish host landed in the north, and 
took Bamborough castle by storm. Three chiefs, of Danish origin, who had 
been appointed to command the natives, threw down the standard of 
iEthelred and ranged themselves under the Danish raven. All through 
Northumbria, and the rest of the Danelagh, the Danish settlers either joined 
their still pagan brethren from the Baltic, or offered them no resistance. In 
the mean time the fortunes of Sweyn the exile had undergone a change. By 
the murder of his father he had ascended the throne of Denmark, and, 
formidable himself, he had gained a powerful ally in Olaf , king of Norway. 
In 994 the two North kings ravaged all the southern provinces of the island. 
It was again agreed to treat, and buy them off with money. Their 
pretensions of course rose, and this time sixteen thousand pounds of silver 
were exacted and paid. By a clause in the treaty, Olaf and some chiefs were 
bound to embrace the Christian religion. Sweyn had been baptised already 
more than once, and had relapsed to idolatry. One of the chiefs boasted that 
he had been washed twenty times in the water of baptism, by which we are 
to understand that the marauder had submitted to what he considered an idle 
ceremony, whenever it suited his convenience. Olaf, the Norwegian king, 
however, stood at the font with a better spirit ; his conversion was sincere ; 
and an oath he there took, never again to molest the English, was 
honourably kept. During the four following years the Danes continued their 
desultory invasions ; and when (in 998) iEthelred had got ready a strong 
fleet and army to oppose them, some of his own officers gave the 
plunderers timely warning, and they retreated unhurt. On their next 
returning in force (1001), Ji/thelred seems to have had neither fleet nor 
army in a condition to meet them; for, after two conflicts by land, they were 
allowed to ravage the whole kingdom from the Isle of Wight to the Bristol 


Channel, and then they were stayed, not by steel, but by gold. Their price of 
course still rose ; this time twenty-four thousand pounds were paid to 
purchase their departure. These large sums were raised by direct taxation 
upon land; and the “Danegeld,” as it was called, was an oppressive and 
humiliating burden that became permanent. Nor was this all. The treaties of 
peace or truce generally allowed bands of the marauders to winter in the 
island, at Southampton or some other town ; and during their stay the 
English people, whom they had plundered and beggared, were obliged to 
feed them. Their appetites had not decreased since the days of Guthrum and 
Hasting. 


As if the Danes were not enemies enough, “thelred had engaged in 
hostilities with Richard I, duke of Normandy, and had even, at one time, 
prepared an armament to invade his dominions. The quarrel was made up 
by the mediation of the pope ; and then the English king, who was a 
widower, thought of strengthening his hands by marrying Emma, the duke 
of Normandy’s sister. The alliance, which laid the first grounds for the 
pretext of Norman claims on England afterwards pressed by William the 
Conqueror, was 
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readily accepted by Duke Richard, and in the spring of 1002 Emma, ” the 
Flower of Normandy,” as she was styled, arrived at the court of iEthelred, 
where she was received with great pomp.’ 


THE MASSACRE OF ST. BRICE S DAY 


The long rejoicings for this marriage were scarcely over, when a memorable 
atrocity covered the land with amazement, blood, and horror. This was the 
sudden massacre of the Danes, perpetrated by the people with whom they 
were living intermixed as fellow subjects. It is universally asserted that the 
plot was laid beforehand, the fatal order given by the king himself ; and 
there is little in “thelred’s general conduct and character to awaken a doubt 
in his favour. At the same time, be it observed, the people must have been 
as guilty, as secret, as treacherous, as cruel as the king, and must have 
entered fully into the spirit which dictated the bloody order of which they 
were to be the executioners. Such being the case, we think they were fully 
equal to the conception of the plot themselves, and that, from the loose, 
unguarded manner in which the Danes lived scattered among them, such a 
mode of disposing of them would naturally suggest itself to a very 
imperfectly civilised people, maddened by the harsh treatment and insults 
of their invaders. In the simultaneous massacre of the French invaders all 
over Sicily, in 1282, the same mystery was observed; but it is still a matter 
of doubt whether the “Sicilian Vespers” were ordered by John da Procida, 
or sprung spontaneously from the people. These two cases, which belong 
alike to the class of the terrible acts of vengeance that signalise a nation’s 
despair, are nearly parallel in their circumstances ; and in England, as 
afterwards in Sicily, it w^as the insults offered by the invaders to their 
women that extinguished the last sentiments of humanity in the hearts of the 
people. The outrages of the Danish pagans were extreme. According to the 
old chroniclers, they made the English yeomanry among whom they were 
settled perform the most menial offices for them; they held their houses as 
their own, and, eating and drinking of the best, scantly left the real 
proprietor his fill of the worst ; the peasantry were so sorely oppressed that, 
out of fear and dread, they called them, in every house where they had rule, 
“Lord Danes.” Their wives and daughters were everywhere a prey to their 
lust, and w“hen the English made resistance or remonstrance, they were 
killed, or beaten and laughed at. All this description seems to point at 
soldiers and adventurers, and men recently settled in the land, and not to the 
converted married Danes, who had been living a long time in different parts 
of the country (as well as in the Danelagh, where they were too numerous to 
be touched), who had contracted quiet, orderly habits, and successfully 
cultivated the friendship of the English. It was resolved, however, to destroy 
them all at one blow; the good with the bad, the innocent infant at the breast 


with the hardened ruffian, the neighbour of years with the intruder of 
yesterday. As the story is told, iEthelred sent secretly to all his good burghs, 
cities, and towns, charging the rulers thereof to rise, all on a fixed day and 
hour, and, by falling suddenly on the Danes, exterminate them from the land 
by sword and fire. By what- 


[* “Here,” says Freeman, J “was the beginning of the causes which led to 
the Norman Conquest. Emma brought with her Norman followers, some of 
whom were trusted with commands in England. The kindred between the 
ruling families of the two lands which came of the marriage of Emma led to 
increased intercourse between Normandy and England, to Norman 
interference with English affairs, to the settlement of Normans in England, 
to the claims of Duke William, and to the Norman Conquest.” ] 
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ever means this simultaneous movement was arranged, it certainly took 
place. On November 13, 1002 (the holy festival of St. Brice), the Danes, 
dispersed through a great part of England, were attacked by surprise, and 
massacred, without distinction of quality, age, or sex, by their hosts and 
neighbours. Gunhild, the sister of Sweyn, king of Denmark, who had 
embraced Christianity and married an English earl of Danish descent, after 
being made to witness the murder of her husband and child, was 
barbarously murdered herself. 


SWEYN S CONQUEST 


This tale of horror was soon wafted across the ocean, where Sweyn 
prepared for a deadly revenge. He assembled a fleet more numerous than 
any that had hitherto invaded England. The Danish warriors considered the 
cause a national and sacred one ; and in the assembled host there was not a 
slave, or an emancipated slave, or a single old man, but every combatant 


was a freeman, the son of a freeman, and in the prime of life. These 
warriors embarked in lofty ships, every one of which bore the ensign or 
standard of its separate commander. Some carried at their prow such figures 
as lions, bulls, dolphins, dragons, or armed men, all made of metal, and 
gaily gilded ; others carried on their topmast-head the figures of eagles and 
ravens, that stretched out their wings and turned with the wind ; the sides of 
the ships were painted with different bright colours, and, larboard and 
starboard, from stem to stern, shields of burnished steel were suspended in 
even lines, and glittered in the sun. Gold, silver, and embroidered banners 
were profusely displayed, and the whole wealth of the pirates of the Baltic 
was made to contribute to this barbaric pomp. The ship that bore the royal 
standard of Sweyn was moulded in the form of an enormous serpent, the 
sharp head of which formed the prow, while the lengthening tail coiled over 
the poop. It was called ” The Great Dragon.” 


The first place where the avengers landed was near Exeter, and that 
important city was presently surrendered to them, through the treachery of 
iEthelred’s governor, a Norman nobleman, and one of the train of favourites 
and dependents that had followed Queen Emma. After plundering and 
dismantling Exeter, the Danes marched into Wiltshire. In all the towns and 
villages through which they passed, after gaily eating the repasts the Saxons 
were forced to prepare for them, they slew their hosts, and, departing, set 
fire to their houses. At last an Anglo-Saxon army was brought up to oppose 
their destructive progress; but this force was commanded by another traitor 
OOO by iElfric the Mercian, He had been restored to favour and 
employment, but now took the opportunity offered him for further revenge 
on the king. He pretended to be seized with a sudden illness, called off his 
men when they were about to join battle, and permitted Sweyn to retire with 
his army and his immense booty through Salisbury to the seacoast. In the 
following year Norwich was taken, plundered, and burned, and the same 
fate befell nearly every town in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire, and Lincolnshire. The Danes then (1004) returned to the 
Baltic, retreating from a famine which their devastations had caused in 
England. 


By marrying the Norman princess Emma, vEthelred had hoped to secure 
the assistance of her brother, Duke Richard, against the Danes ; but it was 


soon found that the only Normans who crossed the channel were a set of 
intriguing, ambitious courtiers, hungry for English places and honours ; and 
by his inconstancy and neglect of his wife, vEthelred so irritated that 
princess that she made bitter complaints to her brother, and caused a fresh 
quarrel 
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between England and Normandy. Duke Richard seized all the native 
English who chanced to be in his dominions, and after shamefully killing 
some, threw the rest into prison. 


In 1006 Sweyn returned, and carried fire and sword over a great part of the 
kingdom; and when it was resolved in the great council to buy him off with 
gold, 36,000 was the sum demanded. The frequent raising of these 
large sums utterly exhausted the people, whose doors were almost 
constantly beset either by the king’s tax-gatherers or the Danish marauders. 
Those few who had, as yet, the good fortune of escaping the pillage of the 
Danes, could not now escape the exactions of “Ethelred, and, under one 
form or another, they were sure of being plundered of all they possessed. 


In 1008 the people were oppressed with a new burden. Every 310 hides of 
land were charged with the building and equipping of one ship for the 
defence of the kingdom; and in addition to this, every nine hides of land 
were bound to provide one man, armed with a helmet and iron breastplate. 
If all the land had supplied its proper contingent, more than 800 ships and 
about 35,000 armed men would have been provided. The force actually 
raised appears to have been large; some of the old writers stating, 
particularly as to the marine, that there never were so many ships got 
together in England before. This fleet, however, was soon rendered 
valueless by dissensions and treachery at home, and thus perished the last 
hope of England. ^ 


As soon as the intelligence of this disaster reached the mouth of the Baltic, 
a large army of Danes, called, from their leader, “Thurkill’s host,” set sail 
for England, where, during the three following years, they committed 
incalculable mischief, and by the end of that period had made themselves 
masters of a large part of the kingdom. They now and then sold short and 
uncertain truces to the Saxons, but they never evinced an intention of 
leaving the island, as Sweyn had left it on former occasions. As “thelred’s 
difficulties increased, he seems, at last, not to have had a single officer on 
whom he could depend. During this lamentable period, a noble instance of 
courage and firmness occurred in the person of a churchman. iElf heah 
(Alphege) , archbishop of Canterbury, defended that city for twenty days, 
and when a traitor opened its gates to the Danes, and he was made prisoner 
and loaded with chains, he refused to purchase liberty and life with gold, 
which he knew must be wrung from the people. The Danes, more covetous 
of money than desirous of his blood, frequently renewed their demands. ” 
You press me in vain,” said yElfheah ; ” I am not the man to provide 
Christian flesh for pagan teeth, by robbing my poor countrymen to enrich 
their enemies.” The Danes at length lost patience, and one day, when they 
were assembled at a drunken banquet, they caused him to be dragged into 
their presence. “Gold, bishop! give us gold! gold!” was their cry, as they 
gathered about him in menacing attitudes. Still un-moved, he looked round 
that circle of fierce men, who presently broke up in rage and disorder, and 
running to a heap of bones, horns, and jawbones, the remains of their gross 
feast, they threw these things at him, until he fell to the ground half dead. A 
Danish pirate, whom he had previously baptised with his own hands, then 
took his battle-axe and nut an end to the agony and life of Archbishop 
vElfheah. 


This heroic example had no effect upon King “Ethelred, who continued to 
pay gold as before. After receiving 48,000, and the formal cession of 
several 


[‘ The stories accounting for its loss differ. It seems to have been due to a 
rivalry between Earl Wulfnoth and Brihtric, one of iEthelred’s favourites, 
who placed tlieir personal quarrels above the necessity of their country, and 
after deserting with a great part of the ships, fell to fighting each other. | 


THE SLAVE TRADE OF PHCENICIA 


But the most important bi-anch of Phoenician commerce was the slave 
trade. Many thousands of these unfortunate beings were employed in the 
numerous manufaeturies and industries of the Phoenician cities, and nearly 
all the rowers on the great war-ships and trading vessels of this maritime 
nation were slaves. It is said that sixty thousand slaves manned the three 
hundred Phcenician ships which joined the Persian navy. In addition, vast 
numbers of slaves were sent to the colonies for mining and industrial 
purposes. Hence it can be seen that the demands of the Phoenician markets 
alone, for slaves, must have been enormous. But the Phoenicians were not 
content to supply the home market. They searched the world for slaves ; 
and the Phoenician slave dealer was known in every great city of ancient 
times. Indeed, so numerous became the slave merchants, that the Bible 
speaks of a thousand of them gathering at one time and place, to attend a 
slave market, as a not unusual occurrence. Human beings were the most 
important articles of merchandise in the olden times. 


The slave trade is as ancient as is trade itself. Slaves figure in the religious 
stories of the Assyrians, the Lydians, and Phoenicians ; and there are traders 
mentioned in the Biblical accounts of the old fathers of Israel, and in the 
poems and myths of the Homeric period. Plioenician seafarers, who sold 
their wares on distant shores, took the opportunity of kidnapping boys and 
girls to sell them elsewhere at a high price. The account of Eumseus in the 
Odyssey will be recollected ; lo, and also the chorus of maidens in 
Euripides’ Helena, were represented as having been brought by Phoenician 
merchants to Egypt. The traders by land also dealt in human 
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We know how Joseph was sold for twenty shekels to the travelling 
Midianite merchants. 


With the establishment of a regular commercial intercourse between cities 
and nations, the kidnapping of human beings ceased to be practised by 
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counties Thurkill took the oaths of peace, and became, with many of his 
chiefs and a large detachment of his host, the ally and soldier of the weak 
Saxon monarch. It is probable that Earl Thurkill entered the service of 
iEthelred for the purpose of betraying him, and acted all along in concert 
with Sweyn ; but the Danish king affected to consider the compact as 
treason to himself, and, with a show of jealousy towards Thurkill, prepared 
a fresh expedition, which he gave out was equally directed against 
AFthelred and his vassal Thurkill. The fact, at all events, was that Sweyn, 
who had so often swept the land from east to west, from north to south, had 
now resolved to attempt the permanent conquest of the land. He sailed up 
the Humber with a numerous and splendid fleet, and landed as near as he 
could to the city of York. As the Danes advanced into the country they stuck 
their lances into the soil, or threw them into the current of the rivers, in sign 
of their entire domination over England. Nearly all the inhabitants of the 
Danelagh joined them at once: the men of Northumbria, Lindsey, and the 
Five Burghs welcomed the banner of Sweyn, and finally all the “host” north 
of Watling Street took up arms in his favour. Even the provinces in the 
centre of England, where the Danish settlers or troops were far less 
numerous, prepared themselves for a quiet surrender. Leaving his fleet to 
the care of his son Canute, Sweyn conducted the main body of his army to 
the south. Oxford, Winchester, and other unportant towns threw open their 
gates at his approach ; but he was obliged to retire from before the walls of 
London and the determined valour of its citizens, among whom the king 
had taken refuge. Sweyn then turned to the west, where he was received 
with open arms. The eal-clormen of Devonshire and nearly every other 
thane in that part of the kingdom repaired to his headquarters at Bath, and 
did homage to him as their lawful or chosen sovereign. Seeing the whole 
kingdom falling from him, iEthelred abandoned London, which soon 
followed the general example and submitted to the Danes. This unready 
king then fled to the Isle of Wight, whence he secretly sent his children with 
Emma, his Norman wife, to the court of her brother at Rouen. The duke of 


Normandy not only received Emma and her children with great kindness, 
but offered a safe asylum to iEthelred, which that luckless prince was fain 
to accept as his only resource. 


Sweyn was now (1013) acknowledged as “full king of England”; but the 
power which had been obtained with so much labour OOO and at the 
expense of so much bloodshed and wretchedness, remained to the 
conqueror a very short time. He died suddenly at Gainsborough ; and, only 
six weeks after the time when he had been allowed to depart for Normandy, 
” abandoned, deserted, and betrayed” by all, \Ethelred was invited by the 
Saxon nobles and prelates to return and take possession of his kingdom, 
which was pledged to his defence and support €€ provided only that he 
would govern them better than he had done before. Pledges were exchanged 
for the faithful performance of the new compact between king and people. 
Before the end of Lent, iEthelred was restored to those dominions which he 
had already misgoverned thirty-five years. In the meantime the Danish 
army in England had proclaimed Canute, the son of Sweyn, as king of the 
whole land , and in the northern provinces they and their adherents were in 
a condition to maintain the election they had made. Indeed, north of Watling 
Street the Danes were all-powerful ; and Canute, though beset by some 
difficulties, was not of a character to relinquish his hold of the kingdom 
without a hard struggle. A sanguinary warfare was renewed, and murdering 
and bribing, betraying and betrayed, “thelred was fast losing ground, when 
he died of disease, about three years after his return from Normandy. 
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The law of succession continued as loose as ever ; and in seasons of 
extreme difficulty like the present, when so much depended on the personal 
character and valour of the sovereign, it was altogether neglected or 
despised. Setting aside iEthelred’s legitimate children, the Saxons chose for 
their king a natural son, Eadmund, surnamed Ironside, who had already 


given many proofs of courage in the field and wisdom in the council. By 
general consent, indeed, Eadmund was a hero ; but the country was too 
much worn out and divided, and the treasons that had torn his father’s court 
and camp were too prevalent in his own to permit of his restoring Saxon 
independence throughout the kingdom. After twice relieving London, when 
besieged by Canute and all his host, and fighting five pitched battles with 
unvarying valour, but with various success. Ironside proposed that he and 
his rival should decide their claims in a single combat, saying ” it was pity 
so many lives should be lost and perilled for their ambition.” Canute 
declined the duel, saying that he, as a man of slender make, would stand no 
chance with the stalwart Eadnmnd ; and he added, that it would be wiser 
and better for them both to divide England between them, even as their 
forefathers had done in other times. This proposal is said to have been 
received with enthusiastic joy by both armies ; and however the negotiation 
may have been conducted, and whatever was the precise line of 
demarcation settled between them, it was certainly agreed that Canute 
should reign over the north, and Eadmund Ironside over the south, with a 
nominal superiority over the Dane’s portion. The brave Eadmund did not 
survive the treaty more than two months. His death, which took place on the 
feast of St. Andrew, was sudden and mysterious. As Canute profited so 
much by it as to become sole monarch of England immediately after, it is 
generally believed he planned his assassination; but judging from the old 
chroniclers who lived at or near the time, it is not clear who were the 
contrivers and actual perpetrators of the deed, or wAhether he was killed at 
all. There is even a doubt as to the place of his death, whether it was 
London or Oxford. c 


Stonehenge, Looking West 
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When in November, 1016, the death of Eadmund removed the one strong 
obstacle to Canute’s assumption of the rule of all England, the Danish king 
was only about twenty-one years old. But, as has been often remarked, he 
was one of those men who are never young. From our very first knowledge 
of him his sagacity and far-seeing mark him as a man of mature judgment. 
And nowhere in his career is this trait shown more clearly than in his action 
on learning of the death of Eadmund. His own armies possessed the north 
of England ; the south, without a leader, lay prostrate before him. He could 
have made good his conquest by force of arms. But to one as completely 
guided by motives of policy as was Canute such a move did not appeal. ” 
He was fully impressed,” says Freeman,’ “with the value of constitutional 
forms. He was determined to be king of all England ; he was equally 
determined not to parade the right of conquest offensively before the eyes 
of his subjects, but to rest his claim to the crown on an authority which no 
man could gainsay.” 


CANUTE CHOSEN KING (1017 A.D.) 


His first act, therefore, was one typical of the man. He issued a summons 
for a grand witenagemot of all England to meet him in London. Before this 
assembly he placed frankly the question of the succession, in a way that 
could not fail to dispose in his favour men whose cherished and long- 
exercised rights in regard to the choice of their king he thus apparently 
recognised. First he asked those who had been present at the convention, in 
which the partition treaty between Eadmund and himself had been arranged, 
whether 
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at that time any rights had been reserved to the sons or brothers of 
Eadmund. Without a single dissenting voice the reply came that the 
question of succession had not been touched upon. Furthermore, it was 
declared that Canute had been named as the guardian of Eadmund’s 
children durmg their mmority. We do not know how far the members of the 
witan acted without constraint or how much they were influenced by 
promises or personal interest. But nothing could have been more favourable 
to Canute, and he was at once declared the lawful sovereign of all England. 


00 


The most imperfect and faint semblance of a right being thus established, 
the Saxon chiefs took an oath of fidelity to Canute as king; and Canute, in 
return, swore to be just and benevolent, and clasped their hands with his 
naked hand, in sign of sincerity. A full amnesty was promised; but the 
promise had scarcely passed the royal lips ere Canute began to proscribe 
those whom he had promised to love. The principal of the Saxon chiefs who 
had formerly opposed him and the relations of Eadmund and iEthelred were 
banished or put to death. The witenagemot or parliament, which had so 
recently passed the same sentence against the Danish princes, now excluded 
all the descendants of ^Ethelred from the throne. They declared Eadwig, a 
grown-up brother of Ironside, an outlaw, and when he was pursued and 
murdered by Canute, they tacitly acknowledged the justice of that 
execution. 


Eadmund and Eadward, the two infant sons of the deceased king, Eadmund 
Ironside, were seized, and a feeling of shame, mingled perhaps with some 
fear of the popular odium, preventing him from murdering them in England, 
Canute sent them over sea to his ally and vassal, the king of Sweden, whom 
he requested to dispose of them in such a manner as should remove his 
uneasiness on their account. He meant that they should be murdered ; but 
the Swedish king, moved by the innocence of the little children, instead of 
executing the horrid commission, sent them to the distant court of the king 
of Hungary, where they were affectionately and honourably entertained, 
beyond the reach of Canute. Of these two orphans, Eadmund died without 
issue, but Eadward married a daughter of the German emperor, by whom he 
became father to Eadgar “theling, Christina, and Margaret. Eadgar will be 
frequently mentioned in our subsequent pages; Margaret became the wife of 


Malcolm, king of Scotland, and through her the rights of the line of Alfred 
and Cerdic were transmitted to Malcolm’s progeny, after the Norman 
conquest of England. 


There were still two princes whose claims to the crown might some day 
disquiet Canute, but they were out of his reach, in Normandy. These were 
Eadward and iElfred, the sons of King “Ethelred by Emma. Their uncle 
Richard, the Norman duke, at first sent an embassy to the Dane, demanding, 
on their behalf, the restitution of the kingdom ; but, though his power was 
great, he adopted no measures likely to induce Canute to a surrender or 
partition of the territories he was actually possessed of : and very soon after 
he entered into close and friendly negotiations with that enemy of his 
nephews, and even offered him their own mother and his sister in marriage. 
According to some historians, the first overtures to this unnatural marriage, 
which was followed by most unnatural consequences, proceeded from 
Canute. However this may be, the Dane wooed the widowed “Flower of 
Normandy”; and the heartless Emma, forgetful of the children she had 
borne, and only anxious to become again the wife of a king, readily gave 
her hand to the man who had caused the ruin and hastened the death of her 
husband iEthelred. 


Having soon become the mother of another son, by Canute, this Norman 
woman neglected and despised her first-born; and those two princes, being 
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detained at a distance from England, became by degrees strangers to their 
own country, forgot its language and its manners, and grew up Normans 
instead of Saxons. The Danish dynasty of Canute was not destined to take 
root; but the circumstance just alluded to most essentially contributed to 
place a long line of Norman princes upon the throne of England. ^ 


CANUTE S PEACEFUL REIGN 


The personal character of Canute, his gradual change from a barbarian 
conqueror into a king who stood beside Alfred in the memory of his people, 
makes him one of the most interesting studies in our whole history. But we 
have here to deal mainly with the political results of his accession. England 
was now brought more closely than ever into relations with other parts of 
the world. But those relations took a shape which was altogether new and 
unexpected. Canute was a conqueror, and his establishment in England was 
a conquest, so far as that a foreign king made his way to the English crown 
at the sword’s point. But, when he had once made himself safe on the 
throne, there was nothing more of the conqueror about him. England was 
neither oppressed nor degraded under his rule. His government, his laws, 
were framed after the pattern of those of the ancient kings. He sent home 
his Danish army, keeping only a body of chosen guards, the famous 
housecarls. These were the first standing army known in England, a body of 
picked men, Danes, Englishmen, or brave men from any quarter. Canute 
gradually displaced the Danes, whom he had at first placed in high offices, 
and gave them English successors. He raised an Englishman, the renowned 
Godwin, to a place second only to kingship, with the new title of Earl of the 
West-Saxons. In her foreign relations England under her Danish king was in 
no sense a dependency of Denmark. England was the centre, Winchester 
was the miperial city, of a northern empire which rivalled those of the East 
and the West. Canute, it must be remembered, was chosen to the crown of 
England first of all while still very young. To that crown he added the 
crown of Denmark, on the death or deposition of his brother Harold. He 
won Norway, which had revolted against his father, from its king, Olaf ; and 
he seems to have established his power over part of Sweden and other parts 
of the Baltic lands. But all these were acquisitions made by one who was 
already ” king of all England”; they were largely won by English valour, 
and the complaint in Denmark and elsewhere was that Canute made his 
northern kingdoms subordinate to England, and preferred Englishmen 
rather than natives to high offices in them.? 


Canute’s last military expedition (1017-1019) was against the Cumbrians 
and Scots. Duncan, the regulus or under-king of Cumbria, refused homage 
and allegiance to the Dane, on the ground that he was a usurper ; and 


Malcolm, king of Scotland, equally maintained that the English throne 
belonged of right to the legitimate heir of King iEthelred. Had the powerful 
duke of Normandy seconded these demonstrations in favour of his 
nephews, Canute’s crown might have been put in jeopardy ; but the 
Cumbrians and Scots were left to themselves, and compelled to submit, in 
the face of a most formidable army which the Dane had collected. 


These constant successes and the enjoyment of peace which followed them, 
together with the sobering influence of increasing years, though he was yet 
in the prime of manhood, softened the conqueror’s heart; and though he 
continued to rule despotically, the latter part of his reign was marked with 
no 
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acts of cruelty, and was probably, on the whole, a happier tune than the 
English had known since the days of Alfred and iEthelstan. He was cheerful 
and accessible to all his subjects, without distinction of race or nation. He 
took pleasure in old songs and ballads of which both Danes and Saxons 
were passionately fond; he most liberally patronised the skalds, minstrels, 
and glee-men, the poets and musicians of the time, and occasionally wrote 
verses himself, which were orally circulated among the common people, 
and taken up and sung by them. He could scarcely have hit upon a surer 
road to popularity. A ballad of his composition continued long after to be a 
special favourite with the English peasantry. All of it is lost except the first 
verse, which has been preserved in the Historia Eliensis,aa or History of 
Ely. The interesting royal fragment is simply this : 


Merrily sung the monks within Ely, When Canute king rowed tliereby. Row, 
my knights, row near the land, And hear we these monks’ song. 


In his days of quiet, the devotion of the times had also its full influence on 
the character of Canute. This son of an apostate Christian showed hiniself a 
zealous believer, a friend to the monks, a visitor and collector of relics, a 


founder of churches and monasteries. His soul was assailed with remorse 
for the blood he had shed and the other crimes he had committed ; and, in 
the year 1030, he determined to make a pilgrimage to Rome. 


He started on his journey to the Holy City with a wallet on his back and a 
pilgrim’s staff in his hand. He visited all the most celebrated churches on 
the road between the Low Countries and Rome, leaving at every one of 
them some proof of his liberality. According to a foreign chronicler, all the 
people on his way had reason to exclaim, “The blessing of God be upon the 
king of the English!” But no one tells us how dearly this munificence cost 
the English people. Returning from Rome, where he resided a considerable 
time, he purchased, in the city of Pavia, the arm of St. Augustine, “the Great 
Doctor.” This precious relic, for which he paid 100 talents of gold and 100 
talents of silver, he afterwards presented to the church of Coventry/an act 
of liberality by which, no doubt, he gained many friends and many prayers. 
On recrossing the Alps, Canute did not make his way direct to England, but 
went to his other kingdom of Denmark, where he remained some months. 
He, however, despatched the abbot of Tavistock to England with a long 
letter of explanation, command, and advice, addressed ” to all the nation of 
the English, both nobles and commoners. ” This curious letter begins with 
explaining the motives of his pilgrimage, and the nature of the sacred 
omnipotence of the Church of Rome. It concludes: 


And now, therefore, be it known to you all, that I have dedicated my life to 
God, to govern my kingdoms with justice, and to observe the right in all 
things. If, in the time that is passed, and in the violence and carelessness of 
youth, I have violated justice, it is my intention, by the help of God, to 
make full compensation. Therefore I beg and command those unto whom I 
have intrusted the government, as they wish to preserve my goodwill, and 
save their owm souls, to do no injustice either to rich or poor. Let those who 
are noble, and those who are not, equally obtain their rights, according to 
the laws €€@ from which no deviation shall be allowed, either from fear 
of me, or through favour to the powerful, or for the purpose of supplying 
my treasury. I want no money raised by injustice. 


It does not clearly appear whether the old writers refer the following oft- 
repeatecl incident to a period preceding or one subsequent to this Roman 


pilgrimage. When at the height of his power, and when all things seemed 
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to bend to his lordly will (so goes the story), Canute, disgusted one day with 
the extravagant flatteries of his courtiers, determined to read them a 
practical lesson. He caused his throne to be placed on the verge of the sands 
on the seashore, as the tide was rolling in with its resistless might, and 
seating himself, he addressed the ocean, and said : ” Ocean! the land on 
which I sit is mine, and thou art a part of my dominion, therefore rise not 
@@@ obey my commands, nor presume to wet the edge of my robe.” He 
sat for some time as if expecting obedience, but the sea rolled on in its 
immutable course , succeeding waves broke nearer and nearer to his feet, 
till at length the skirts of his garments and his legs were bathed by the 
waters. Then, turning to his courtiers and captains, Canute said: “Confess 
ye now how frivolous and vain is the might of an earthly king compared to 
that great Power who rules the elements, and can say unto the ocean, “Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no farther.’” The chroniclers conclude the apologue 
by adding that he immediately took off his crown, and depositing it in the 
cathedral of Winchester never wore it again. This great Danish sovereign 
died in 1035, at Shaftesbury, about three years after his return from Rome, 
and was buried at Winchester.’ 


THE DANISH SUCCESSION 


From this period indeed it would be useless to draw distinctions between 
the Saxon and Danish races. In regard to language we may believe that the 
dialect of the later settlers of Northumbria and East Anglia became blended 
with that of the earlier settlers of Wessex and Mercia. In the same way the 
several races became gradually intermixed. We may accept the statement 
[of Worsase,* the famous Danish antiquary] of a striking fact ” that the 
inhabitants of the north of England bear, on the whole, more than those of 


reputable Phoenician merchants ; but avaricious men still secretly sent out 
ships for the purpose of capturing human wares. These spoilers haunted the 
coasts and harbours of Phoenicia, Asia Minor, and Syria ; and either 
exacted a high ransom from the relatives of their captives, or sold them in 
the public slave markets. 


During the most prosperous period of the slave trade we find the Phoenician 
slave dealers everywhere, even on the liclds of battle, where they followed 
the fortunes of war as peddlers and purveyors. The booty which fell into the 
hands of the soldiers was at once purchased by these traffickers, and the 
little children and women, whose transport would have been difficult, were 
sold to them at a very low price, or exchanged for wine or some other 
commodity valued by the soldiers. 


In this double capacity as purveyors and slave dealers the Phoenicians 
appear in the Old Testament account of the armies which attacked the Jews. 
After the raid, led by the Philistines against the Jews about 845 B.C. (Joel 
iii. 3), the prophet said : ” ‘1 buy have cast lots for my people and have 
given a boy for an harlot, and sold a girl for wine that they might drink,” 
and the same prophet, when mentioning the slave trade of the Syrians and 
Sidonians, writes : “The children also of Judah and the children of 
Jerusalem have ye sold unto the Grecians, that ye might remove them far 
from their border. Behold, I will raise them out of the place whither ye have 
sold them, and will return your recompence upon your own head : And I 
will sell your sons and your daughters into the hand of the children of 
Judah, and they shall sell them to tlie Sabeans, to a people far off.” 


The greater number of Plioenician slaves came from the neighbouring 
countries of Palestine and Syria ; and this not only because of the nearness 
of these countries to Phceiiicia, but also because of the political condition of 
their inhabitants. In a great part of Syria and Palestine the old populations 
had been enslaved by the races invading these countries. As the Canaanites 
had to submit to the Jews and Hebrews in the south, so the Syrians had to 
bow to the Canaanites in the north, where tliey were not only in force on the 
seacoast, but had become the ruling race far into the interior. A great 
number of the Jewish inhabitants in the district of the Pluenician maritime 
cities had the same fate, and, according to many accounts, they were driven 


any other part of that country, an unmistakable personal resemblance to the 
Danes and Norwegians.” Still the conclusion is tolerably clear that the main 
bulk and body of the English nation is Saxon. From this period, therefore, 
when the contest of two centuries between Saxon and Dane came to an end, 
we shall consider the Danish population as a part of the great Anglo-Saxon 
family, with whom they had at last become identical in the possession of a 
common country and a common religion.“ 


On Canute’s demise there was the usual difficulty and contention respecting 
the succession. He left but one legitimate son, Harthacnut, whom he had by 
iEthelred’s widow, the lady Emma of Normandy. He had two illegitimate 
sons, Svend and Harold. In royal families bastardy was a very slight 
objection in those days ; but according to the contemporary writers, it was 
the prevalent belief, or popular scandal, that these two young men were not 
the children of Canute, even illegitimately, but were imposed upon him as 
such by his acknowledged concubine Alfgiva, daughter of the ealdorman of 
Southampton, who, according to this gossip, knew full well that Svend was 
the son of a priest by another woman, and Harold the offspring of a cobbler 
and his wife. Whoever were their fathers and mothers, it is certain that 
Canute mtended that his dominions should be divided among the three 
young men, and this without any apparent prejudice in favour of legitimacy; 
for Harold, and not Harthacnut, the lawful son, was to have England, which 
was esteemed by far the best portion. Denmark was to fall to Harthacnut, 
and Norway to Svend. _ Both these princes were in the north of Europe, 
and apparently in possession of power there, when Canute died. The 
powerful Earl Godwin, and the Saxons of the south generally, wished rather 
to choose for king of England either one 
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of the sons of “Ethelred, who were still in Normandy, or Harthacnut, the 
son of Emma, who was at least connected with the old Saxon line. But Earl 
Leofric of Mercia, with the thanes north of the Thames, and all the Danes, 
supported the claims of the illegitimate Harold ; and when the influential 


city of London‘ took this side, the cause of Harthacnut seemed almost 
hopeless. But still all the men of the south and the great Earl Godwin 
adhered to the latter, and a civil war was imminent, when it was wisely 
determined to effect a compromise by means of the witenagemot. This 
assembly met at Oxford, and there decided that Harold should have all the 
provinces north of the Thames, with London for his capital, while all the 
country south of that river should remain to Harthacnut. 


Harthacnut, showing no anxiety for his dominions in England, lingered in 
Denmark, where the habits of the Scandinavian chiefs, and their hard 
drinking, were to his taste ; but his mother Emma and Earl Godwin 
governed in the south on his behalf, and held a court at Winchester. Harold, 
however, who saw his superiority over his absent half-brother, took his 
measures for attach-ing the provinces of the south to his dominions, and 
two fruitless invasions from Normandy only tended to increase his power 
and facilitate that aggrandisement. 


Soon after the news of Canute’s death reached Normandy, Edward, the 
eldest of the surviving sons of iEthelred by Emma, who eventually became 
king of England under the title of Edward the Confessor, made sail for 
England with a few ships, and landed at Southampton, in the intention of 
claiming the crown. He threw himself in the midst of his mother’s retainers, 
and was within a few miles of her residence at Winchester. But Emma had 
no affection for her children by iEthelred ; she was at the moment making 
every exertion to secure the English throne for her son by Canute, and, 
instead of aiding Edward, she set the whole country in hostile array against 
him. He escaped with some difficulty from a formidable force, and fled 
back to Normandy, determined, it is said, never again to touch the soil of his 
fathers. 


The second invasion from Normandy was attended with more tragical 
results, and part of the history of it is enveloped in an impenetrable mystery. 
An affectionate letter, purporting to be written by the queen-mother, Emma, 
was conveyed to her sons Edward and jElfred, reproaching them with their 
apathy, and urging that one of them at least should return to England and 
assert his right against the tyrant Harold. This letter is pronounced a forgery 
by the old writer who preserves it; but those who are disposed to take the 


darkest view of Emma’s character may object that this writer was a paid 
encomiast of that queen, and therefore not likely to confess her guilty of 
being a participator in her own son’s murder, even if such were the fact. 


For ourselves, although she did not escape the strong suspicion of her 
contemporaries, any more than Earl Godwin, who was then in close alliance 
with her, we rather incline to the belief that the letter was forged by the 
order of Harold, though, again, there is a possibility that it may have been 
actually the production of the queen, who may have meant no harm to her 
son, and that the harm he suffered may have fallen upon him through 
Godwin, on that chief’s seeing how he came attended. However this may 
be, AElfred, the younger of the two brothers, accepted the invitation. The 
instructions of 


[1 The importance of the city of London as a political power that was so 
often in the succeeding centuries to decide the fates of kings and lines of 
kings, here for the first time manifested itself. “The new attitude of 
London,” remarks Green, “marked a decisive and important change. From 
the moment that London sided not with Wessex but with England, the 
relation of parties was altered, and the ultimate victory of the national will 
over provincial jealousies could be no longer doubtful.” 
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Emma’s letter were to come without any armament; but he raised a 
considerable force in Normandy and Boulogne. When he appeared off 
Sandwich there was a far superior force there, which rendered his landing 


hopeless. He therefore bore round the North Foreland, and disembarked 
“opposite to Canterbury.” 


Having advanced some distance up the country without any opposition, he 
was met by Earl Godwin, who is said to have sworn faith to him, and to 
have undertaken to conduct him to his mother Emma. Avoiding London, 
where the party of Harold was predominant, they marched to Guildford, 
where Godwin billeted the strangers, in small parties of tens and scores, in 
different houses of the town. There was plenty of meat and drink prepared 
in every lodging, and Earl Godwin, taking his leave for the night, promised 
his dutiful attendance on “Elfred for the following morning. Tired with the 
day’s journey, and filled with meat and wine, the separated company went 
to bed suspecting no wrong ; but in the dead of night, when disarmed and 
buried in sleep, they were suddenly set upon by King Harold’s forces, who 
seized and bound them all with chains and gyves. On the following morning 
they were ranged in a line before the executioners. There are said to have 
been six hundred victims, and, with the exception of every tenth man, they 
were all barbarously tortured and massacred. Prince \Elfred was reserved 
for a still more cruel fate. He was hurried away to London, where Harold 
personally insulted him; and from London he was sent to the isle of Ely. He 
made the sad journey mounted on 


a wretched horse, naked, and with his feet tied beneath the animal’s belly. 
At Ely he was arraigned before a mock court of Danish miscreants as a 
disturber of the country’s peace, and was condemned to lose his eyes. His 
eyes were instantly torn out by main force, and he died a few days after. _ 
Some believe that Earl Godwin was guilty of betraying, or at least deserting 
the prince after he had landed in England, without having premeditated 
treachery in inviting him over; and they say his change of sentiment took 
place the instant he saw that iElfred, instead of coming alone to throw 
himself on the affections of the Saxon people, had surrounded himself with 
a host of ambitious foreigners, all eager to share in the wealth and honours 
of the land. Henry of Huntingdon,’ a writer of the twelfth century, supports 
this not irrational view of the case, and says that Godwin told his Saxon 
followers that iElfred came escorted by too many Normans, and that it 
would be an act of imprudence to permit this race of foreigners to gain a 
footing in England. Shortly after the murder of iElfred, Emma was either 


sent out of England by Harold, or retired a voluntary exile. It is to be 
remarked that she did not fix her residence in Normandy, where her son 
Edward, brother of “Elfred, was living, but went to the court of Baldwin, 
earl of Flanders. 


Harold Harefoot 


(From ancient coin) 
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Harold had now little difficulty in getting himself proclaimed “full king” 
over all the island. The election, indeed, was not sanctioned by legislative 
authority; but this authority, always fluctuating and uncertain, was at 
present almost worthless. A more important opposition was that offered by 
the church, in whose ranks the Saxons were far more numerous than the 
Danes, or priests of Danish descent. vEthelnoth, the archbishop of 
Canterbury, who was a Saxon, refused to perform the ceremonies of the 
coronation. Taking the crown and sceptre, which it appears had been 
intrusted to his charge by Canute, he laid them on the altar, and said, ” 
Harold, I will neither give them to thee, nor prevent thee from taking the 
ensigns of royalty ; but I will not bless thee, nor shall any bishop consecrate 
thee on the throne.” It is said that on this, like a modern conqueror, the 
Dane put the crown on his head with his own hands. His chief amusement 
was hunting ; and, from the fleet-ness with which he could follow the game 
on foot, he acquired the name 


of Harold Harefoot. Little more is known about hun, except that he died 
after a short reign of four years, in 1040, and was buried at Westminster. 


Harthacnut, his half-brother, was at Bruges, and on the point of invading 
England, when Harold died. After long delays in Denmark he listened to the 


urgent calls of his exiled mother, the still stirring and ambitious Emma; and, 
leaving a greater force ready at the mouth of the Baltic, he sailed to 
Flanders with nine ships to consult his parent. He had been but a short time 
at Bruges when a deputation of English and Danish thanes arrived there to 
in-vite hun to ascend in peace the most brilliant of his father’s thrones. The 
two great factions in England had come to this agreement, but according to 
the chroniclers they were soon made to repent of it by the exactions and 
rapacity of Harthacnut. Relying more on the Danes, among whom he had 
lived so long, than on the English, and being averse to part with the 
companions of his revels and drinking-bouts, he brought with him a great 
number of Danish chiefs and courtiers, and retained an expensive Danish 
army and navy. This obliged him to have frequent recourse to Danegelds, 
the arbitrary levying of which by his huscarles, or household troops, who 
were all Danes, caused frequent insurrections. The people of Worcester 
resisted the huscarles with arms in their hands, and slew two of the king’s 
collectors. In revenge for this contempt that city was burned to the ground, 
a great part of the surrounding country laid desolate, and the goods of the 
citizens put to the spoil ” by such power of lords and men-of-war as the 
king sent against them.” Not even the church was exempted from these 
oppressive levies of Danegeld, for a monkish writer complains that the 
clergy were forced to sell the very chalices from the altar in order to pay 
their assessments. 


On his first arriving in England, Harthacnut showed his revenge for the 
injury done by Harold to himself and his relatives in a truly barbarous 
manner. By his order the body of Harold was dug up from the grave, its 
head was struck off, and then both body and head were thrown into the 
Thames. Some of the old writers say that Godwin was obliged to assist at 
the disinterment 


Harthacnut 


(From ancient coin) 
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and decapitation of the corpse, the mutilated remains of which were soon 
after drawn out of the river by some Danish fishermen, who secretly 
interred them in the churchyard of St. Clement Danes. Earl Godwin, indeed, 
a very short time after, was formally accused of Jillfred’s murder, but he 
cleared himself in law by his own oath and the oaths of many of his peers, 
and a rich and splendid present is generally supposed to have set the 
question at rest between him and Harthacnut, though it failed to quit him in 
popular opinion. This present was a ship of the first class, covered with 
gilded metal, and bearing a figurehead in solid gold ; the crew, which 
formed an intrinsic part of the gift, were fourscore picked warriors, and 
each warrior was furnished with dress and appointments of the most costly 
description @€€ a gilded helmet was on his head, a triple hauberk on his 
body, a sword with a hilt of gold hung by his side, a Danish battle-axe, 
damasked with silver, was on his shoulder, a gold-studded shield on his left 
arm, and in his right hand a gilded alegar. 


During the remainder of Harthacnut’s short reign, Earl Godwin and Emma, 
the queen-mother, who were again in friendly alliance, divided nearly all 
the authority of government between them, leaving the king to the tranquil 
enjoyment of the things he most prized in life €€ his banquets, which 
were spread four times a day, and his carousals at night. From many 
incidental passages in the old writers we should conclude that the Saxons 
themselves were sufficiently addicted to drinking and the pleasures of the 
table, and required no instructors in those particulars; yet it is pretty 
generally stated that hard drinking became fashionable under the Danes, 
and more than one chronicler laments that Englishmen learned from the 
example of Harthacnut “their excessive gormandising and unmeasurable 
filling of their bellies with meats and drinks.” 


This king’s death was in keeping with the tenor of his life. When he had 
reigned two years all but ten days, he took part, with his usual zest, in the 
marriage feast of one of his Danish thanes, which was held at Clapham. At 
a late hour of the night, as he stood up to pledge that jovial company, he 
suddenly fell down speechless, with the wine-cup in his hand : he was 


removed to an inner chamber, but he spoke no more; and thus the last 
Danish king in England died drunk. He was buried in the church of 
Winchester, near his father Canute. 


THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR: POWER OF EARL 
GODWIN 


Harthacnut was scarcely in his grave when his half brother Edward, who 
was many years his senior, ascended the throne (1042) with no opposition, 
ex-cept such as he found from his own fears and scruples, which, had he 
been left to himself, would probably have induced him to prefer a 
monastery, or some other quiet retirement in Normandy. During his very 
brief reign, Harthacnut had recalled the exile to England, had received him 
with honour and affection, granted him a handsome allowance, and even 
proposed, it is said, to associate him in his government. Edward was, 
therefore, at hand, and in a favourable position at the moment of crisis ; nor, 
according to the modern laws of hereditary succession, could anyone have 
established so good a right; for his half-nephew Edward, who was still far 
away in Hungary, was only illegitimately descended from the royal line of 
Cerdic and Alfred @@@ his father, Eadmund Ironside, though older than 
Edward, being a natural son of their common father “thelred. But, in truth, 
rules of succession had little to do with the settlement of the crown, which 
was affected by a variety of other and more potent 
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agencies. The connection between the Danish and Enghsh crowns was 
evidently breaking off ; there was a prospect that the two parties in England 
would soon be left to decide their contest without any intervention from 
Denmark ; and for some time the Saxon party had been gaining ground. 


On their side, the Danes, having no descendant of the great Canute around 
whom to rally, became less vehement for the expulsion of the Saxon line, 
while many of them settled in the south of the island were won over by the 
reputed virtue and sanctity of Edward. If we may judge by the uncertain 
light of some of the chronicles, many leading Danes quitted England on 
Harthacnut’s decease; and it seems quite certain that when the nobles and 
prelates of the Saxons assembled in London, with the resolution of electing 
Edward, they encountered no opposition from any Danish faction. But the 
great Earl Godwin, the still suspected murderer of the new king’s brother 
iElfred, had by far the greatest share in Edward’s elevation. This veteran 
politician, of an age considered barbarous, and of a race (the Saxon) 
generally noted rather for stupidity and dulness than for acuteness and 
adroitness, trimmed his sails according to the winds that predominated, with 
a degree of skill which would stand a comparison with the manoeuvres of 
the most celebrated political intriguers of the most modern times. In all the 
struggles that had taken place since the death of Canute, he had changed 
sides with astonishing facility and rapidity €@ going back more than 
once to the party he had deserted, then changing again, and always causing 
the faction he embraced to triumph just so long as he adhered to it, and no 
longer. Changes, ruinous to others, only brought him an accession of 
strength. At the death of Harthacnut he was earl of all Wessex and Kent; 
and by his alliances and intrigues he controlled nearly the whole of the 
southern and more Saxon part of England. 


The parentage of the great earl is obscured by conflicting accounts of 
contemporary writers, but there is considerable evidence to point to the 
conclusion that his father’s station in life was a lowly one. Some writers 
have accepted the tradition that he was a cowherd as proof that even in 
Saxon England it was possible for a man to raise from the humblest 
beginnings to a position of the greatest influence. According to this story 
while tending cattle for his father a well-to-do Sussex yeoman, he helped 
the Danish Earl Ulf to escape to his ships. For this he was rewarded by 
Canute, whose service he entered, and after whose accession he was created 
earl of Wessex. Other accounts of the earl’s life make him the son of a 
Sussex thane, Wulfnoth, and a relative of the faithless Edric Streona. But 
there is no question of his power at Edward’s accession. @€ He was a 
fluent speaker; but his eloquence, no doubt, owed much of its faculty of 


conveying conviction to the power or material means he had always at hand 
to enforce his arguments. When he rose in the assembly of thanes and 
bishops, and gave it as his opinion that Edward should be their king, there 
were but very few dissentient voices ; and the earl carefully marked the 
weak minority, who seem all to have been Saxons, and drove them into 
exile shortly after. It is pretty generally stated that his relation, William, 
duke of Normandy, afterwards the Conqueror, materially aided Edward by 
his influence, having firmly announced to the Saxons that if they failed in 
their duty to the sons of Emma they should feel the weight of his vengeance 
; but we more than doubt the authenticity of this fact, from the simple 
circumstances of Duke William’s being only fifteen years old at the time, 
and his states being in most lamentable confusion and anarchy, pressed 
from without by the French king and troubled within by factious nobles, 
who all wished to take advantage of his youth and inexperience. 
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Edward hated the man who was servmg hun ; and while Godwin wau 
placing him on the throne, he could not detach his eyes from the bloody 
grave to which, in his conviction, the earl had sent his brother Alfred. 
Godwin was perfectly well aware of these feelings, and, like a practised 
politician, before he stirred in Edward’s cause, and when the fate of that 
prince, even to his life or death, was in his hands, he made such stipulations 
as were best calculated to secure him against their effects. He obtained an 
extension of territories, honours, and commands for himself and his sons; a 
solemn assurance that the past was forgiven; and, as a pledge for future 
affection and family union, he made Edward consent to marry his daughter. 
The fair Eadgyth (Edith), the daughter of the fortunate earl, became queen 


into slavery. Hence the inherited enmity between the Phoenicians and the 
Syrians, and more especially between the Jews and every neighbouring 
race. The intermingling of so many different neighbouring small states 
caused continuous wars, which were often waged solely for the purpose of 
obtaining slaves and gaining wealth by the sale of them. Moreover, slavery 
was not a despised condition amongst races, accustomed to it from the 
earliest times, whose gods like Sandon, Marna, Semiramis, and Astarte, 
whose forefathers like Jacob and Joseph, and whose heroes like Samson 
had been slaves, or servants. Thus it was quite a common custom in 
Palestine for parents to sell their children as slaves, or for persons willingly 
to enter slavery. The Greeks and Romans, therefore, long regarded the 
Syrians and Jews as born to slavery, as the Europeans once considered the 
negroes. 


The Syrians seem to have been ver} popular as slaves, but being rather a 
delicate race, not accustomed to hard work, they distinguished themselves 
in their devotion to their masters, and their deftness in handiwork, hence 
their 
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value as house and body slaves. They were also excellent bakers and cooks, 
and gardeners, for horticulture was unequalled in Syria, and in these 
respects they were in great demand in western Asia, Europe, and Africa. 
The women slaves from Syria were equally popular, — pretty, musical, and 
song-loving, — the Syrians acted as Ladies’ maids and hairdressers, and we 
find them taken to Greece and Italy as dancers, and flute and zither players, 
where they were a profitable investment to their owners. 


Hebrew slaves were a most important branch of the trade, although there is 
no express mention of it. In the time of the judges when the northern Jewish 
races were subjugated by the Phoenicians, and when they were at times at 
the mercy of the Philistines’ raids in the prosecution of their slave trade, the 
trafiic assumed great proportions, and continued until the reigns of Solomon 
and David, when the political and commercial relations of the Phoenicians 
and Israelites were put on a proper footing, and a treaty was made 


of England; but the heart was not to be controlled, and Edward was never a 
husband to her. Yet, from contemporary accounts, Eadgyth was deserving of 
love, and possessed of such a union of good qualities as ought to have 
removed the deep-rooted antipathies of the king to herself and her race. Her 
person was beautiful ; her manners graceful; her disposition cheerful, meek, 
pious, and generous, without a taint of her father’s or brothers’ pride and 
arrogance. Her mental accomplishments far surpassed the standard of that 
age ; she was fond of reading, and had read many books. 


If Edward neglected and afterwards persecuted his wife, he behaved in a 
still harsher and more summary man-ner to his mother Emma, who, though 
she has few claims on our sympathy, was, in spite of all her faults, entitled 
to some consideration from him. But he could not forgive past injuries; he 
could not forget that, while she lavished her affections and ill-gotten 
treasures on her children by Canute, she had left him and his brother to 
languish in poverty in Normandy, where they were forced to eat the bitter 
bread of other people; and he seems never to have 


relieved her from the horrid suspicion of having had part in Alfred’s 
murder. These feelings were probably exasperated by her refusing to 
advance him money at a moment of need, just before or at the date of his 
coronation. Shortly after his coronation he held a council at Gloucester, 
whence, accompanied by earls Godwin, Leofric, and Siward, he hurried to 
Winchester, where Emma had again established a sort of court, seized her 
treasures, and all the cattle, the corn, and the forage on the lands which she 
possessed as a dower, and behaved otherwise to her with great harshness. 
Some say she was committed to close custody in the abbey of Wearwell ; 
but, according to the more generally received, account, she was permitted to 
retain her lands, and to reside at large at Winchester, where, it appears, she 
died in 1052, the tenth year of Edward’s reign. 


In the second year of Edward’s reign (1043) a faint demonstration to 
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re-establish the Scandinavian supremacy in England was made by Magnus, 
king of Norway and Denmark; but the Saxons assembled a great fleet at 
Sandwich ; the Danes in the land remained quiet ; and, his last hopes 
expiring, Magnus was soon induced to declare that he thought it ” right and 
most convenient” that he should let Edward enjoy his crown, and content 
himself with the kingdoms which God had given him. 


But, though undisturbed by foreign invasions or the internal wars of a 
competitor for the crown, Edward was little more than a king in name. This 
abject condition arose in part, but certainly not wholly, from his easy, 
pacific disposition; for he not unfrequently showed himself capable of 
energy, and firm and sudden decisions; and although superstitious and 
monk-ridden, he was, when roused, neither deficient in talent nor in moral 
courage. A wider 


Saxon Chapel, Deerhurst, Gloucestershire 


(Built by Earl Odda. early times of Edward the Confessor) 


and deeper spring, that sapped the royal authority, was the enormous power 
of which Godwin and other earls had possessed themselves before his 


accession ; and this power he himself was obliged to augment before he 
could put his foot on the lowest step of the throne. When he had kept his 
promises with the ” great earl ” €€€ and he could not possibly evade 
them €€€ what with the territories and commands of Godwin and of his 
six sons, Harold, Sweyn, Wulfnoth, Tostig, Gurth, and Leofwine, the whole 
of the south of England, from Lincolnshire to the end of Devonshire, was in 
the hands of one family. Nor had Edward’s authority a better basis 
elsewhere, for the whole of the north was unequally divided between 
Leofric [of Mercia] and the greater Earl Siward, whose dominions extended 
from the Humber to the Scottish border. These earls possessed all that was 
valuable in sovereignty within the territories they held. They appointed their 
own judges, received fines, and levied what troops they chose. 


The chief security of the king lay in the clashing interests and jealousies of 
these mighty vassals. As the king endeared himself to his people by 
reducing taxation and removing the odious Danegeld altogether, by reviving 
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the old Saxon laws, and administering them with justice and 
promptitude€>€€ as he gained their reverence by his mild virtues, and 
still more by his ascetic devotion, which eventually caused his canonisation, 
he might have been enabled to curb the family of Godwin and the rest, and 
raise his depressed throne by means of the popular will and affection; but 
unfortunately there were circumstances interwoven which neutralised 
Edward’s advantages, and gave the favourable colour of nationality and 
patriotism to the cause of Godwin whenever he chose to quarrel with the 
king. 


GROWTH OF NORMAN INFLUENCE 


It was perfectly natural that Edward should have an affection for the 
Normans, among whom the best years of his life had been passed and who 
had given him food and shelter when he was abandoned by all the rest of 
the world. He was only thirteen years old when he was first sent into 
Normandy ; he was somewhat past forty when he ascended the English 
throne; so that for twenty-seven years he had been accustomed to foreign 
manners and habits, and to convey all his thoughts and feelings through the 
medium of a foreign language. He was accused of a predilection for the 
French or “Romance,” which by this time had superseded their 
Scandinavian dialect, and become the vernacular language of the Normans ; 
but it is more than probable he had forgotten his Saxon. Relying on 
Edward’s gratitude and friendship, several Normans came over with him 
when he was invited to England by Harthacnut ; this number was 
augmented after his accession to the throne ; and as the king provided for 
them all, or gave them constant entertainment at his court, fresh adventurers 
continued to cross the Channel. 


It was chiefly in the church that Edward provided for his foreign favourites. 
Robert of Jumieges, a Norman, and, like most of his race, a personal enemy 
to Earl Godwin, was promoted to be archbishop of Canterbury and primate 
of all England ; and crosiers and abbots’ staffs were liberally distributed to 
the king’s exotic chaplains and house clerks, who are said to have closed all 
the avenues of access to his person and favour against the English-born, 
Those Saxon nobles, who yet hoped to prosper at court, learned to speak 
French, and imitated the dress, fashions, and manner of living of the 
Normans. Edward adopted, in all documents and charters, the handwriting 
of the Normans, which he thought handsomer than that of the English ; he 
introduced the use of the “great seal,” which he appended to his 
parchments, in addition to the simple mark of the cross, which had been 
used by the Anglo-Saxon kings ; and as his chancellor, secretaries of state, 
and legal advisers were all foreigners, the English lawyers were obliged to 
study French, and to employ a foreign language in their deeds and papers. 
The study of the French language, to the neglect of the Saxon, became very 
general ; and the rich, the young, and the gay of both sexes were not 
satisfied unless their tunics, their chausses, their streamers, and mufflers 
were cut after the latest Norman pattern. Not one of these things was trifling 


in its influence PO united, their effect must have been most important 
as a prelude to the great drama of the Norman conquest. 


All this, however, was distasteful to the great body of the Saxon people, and 
highly irritating to Earl Godwin, who is said to have exacted an express and 
solemn promise from the king not to inundate the land with Normans, ere 
he consented to raise him to the throne. The earl could scarcely take up a 
more popular ground ; and he made his more private wrongs @@€ the 
king’s treatment of his daughter, and disinclination to the society of himself 
and 
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his sons €€@ all close and revolve round this centre. Even personally the 
sympathy of the people went with him. ” Is it astonishing,” they said, ” that 
the author and supporter of Edward’s reign should be wroth to see new 
men, of a foreign nation, preferred to himself?” 


But in 1051 an event occurred which exasperated the whole nation against 
the Normans, and gave Godwin the opportunity of recovering all his 
reputation and influence with the Saxon people. Among the many 
foreigners that came over to visit the king was Eustace, count of Boulogne, 
who had married the lady Goda, a daughter of \Ethelred, and sister to 
Edward. This loving brother-in-law, with rather a numerous retinue of 
warriors and men-at-arms, was hospitably entertained at the court of 
Edward, where he saw Frenchmen, and Normans, and everything that was 
French and foreign so completely in the ascendant that he was led to 
despise the Saxons as a people already conquered. On his return homewards 
Eustace slept one night at Canterbury. The next morning he continued his 
route for Dover, and when he was within a mile of that town he ordered a 
halt, left his travelling palfrey, and mounted his war-horse, which a page led 
in his right hand. He also put on his coat of mail ; all his people did the 
same ; and in this warlike harness they entered Dover. The foreigners 
marched insolently through the town, choosing the best houses in which to 


pass the night, and taking free quarters on the citizens without asking 
permission, which was contrary to the law/s and customs of the Saxons. 
One of the townsmen boldly repelled from his threshold a retainer who 
pretended to take up his quarters in his house. The stranger drew his sword 
and wounded the Englishman; the Englishman armed in haste, and he, or 
one of his house, slew the Frenchman. At this intelligence. Count Eustace 
and all his troop mounted on horseback, and, surrounding the house of the 
Englishman, some of them forced their way in, and murdered him on his 
own hearth-stone. This done, they galloped through the streets with their 
naked swords in their hands, striking men and women, and crushing several 
children under their horses’ hoofs. 


This outrage roused the spirit of the burghers, who armed themselves with 
such weapons as they had and met the mailed warriors in a mass. After a 
fierce conflict, in which nineteen of the foreigners were slain and many 
more wounded, Eustace, with the rest, being unable to reach the port and 
embark, retreated out of Dover, and then galloped with loose rein towards 
Gloucester, to lay his complaints before the king. Edward, who was, as 
usual, surrounded by his Norman favourites, gave his peace to Eustace and 
his companions; and believing, on the simple assertion of his brother-in- 
law, that the inhabitants of Dover were in the wrong and had begun the 
affray, he sent immediately to Earl Godwin, in whose government the city 
lay. ” Set out forthwith,” said the king’s order ; ” go and chastise with a 
military execution those who attack my relations with the sword, and 
trouble the peace of the country.” “It ill becomes you,” replied Godwin, “to 
condemn, without a hearing, the men whom it is your duty to protect.” The 
circumstances of the fight at Dover were now known all over the country ; 
the assault evidently had begun by a Frenchman’s daring to violate the 
sanctity of an Englishman’s house, and, right or wrong, the Saxon people 
would naturally espouse the cause of their countrymen. Instead, therefore, 
of chastising the burghers, the earl sided with them. Before proceeding to 
extremities, Godwin proposed that the magistrates of Dover should be cited 
in a legal manner to appear before the king and the royal judges, to give an 
account of their conduct. Edward would not listen to this just and 
reasonable proposition, but summoned God-win to appear before his court 
at Gloucester; and, on his hesitating to put 
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himself in so much jeopardy, threatened him and his family with 
banishment and confiscation. Then the great earl armed ; and though some 
of the chroniclers assert it was only to redress the popular grievances, and 
to make an appeal to the English against the courtiers from beyond sea, and 
that nothing was farther from his thoughts than to offer insult or violence to 
the king of his own creation, we are far from being convinced of the entire 
purity of his motives or the moderation of his objects. 


REVOLT AND FALL OF GODWIN 


Godwin, who ruled the country south of the Thames, from one end to the 
other, gathered his forces together, and was joined by a large body of the 
people, who voluntarily took up arms. Harold, the eldest of his sons, 
collected many men all along the eastern coast between the Thames and the 
Wash; and Sweyn, his second son, arrayed his soldiers, and formed a 
patriotic association among the Saxons who dwelt on the banks of the 
Severn and along the frontiers of Wales. These three columns soon 
concentrated near Gloucester, then the royal residence ; and, with means 
adequate to enforce his wish, Godwin demanded that the Count Eustace, his 
companions, and many other Normans and Frenchmen, should be given up 
to the justice of the nation. Edward, knowing he was wholly at the mercy of 
his irritated father-in-law, was still firm. To gain time he opened a 
negotiation; and so much was he still esteemed by the people that Godwin 
was obliged to save appearances, and to grant him that delay which, for a 
while, wholly overcast the earl’s fortunes. Edward had secured the goodwill 
of Godwin’s great rivals€€@ Siward, earl of Northumbria, and Leofric, 
earl of Mercia : to these chiefs he now applied for protection. 


When these forces united and marched to the king’s rescue, they were equal 
or superior in number to those of Godwin, who had thus lost his moment. 


The people, however, had improved in wisdom ; and, on the two armies 
coming in front of each other, it was presently seen, by their respective 
leaders, that old animosities had in a great measure died away @@@ that 
the Anglo-Danes from the north were by no means anxious to engage their 
brethren of the south for the cause of Normans, men equally alien to them 
both, and that the Saxons of the south were averse to shedding the blood of 
the Anglo-Danes of the north. An armistice was concluded between the 
king and Godwin, and it was agreed to refer all difi’erences to an assembly 
to be held at London in the following autumn. Hostages and oaths were 
exchanged@€€ both king and earl swearing “God’s peace and full 
friendship” for one another. Edward employed the interval between the 
armistice and the meeting of the witenagemot in publishing a ban for the 
levying of a royal army all over the kingdom, in engaging troops, both 
foreign and domestic, and in strengthening himself by all the means he 
could command. In the same time the forces of Harold, which consisted in 
chief part of burghers and yeomen, who had armed under the first 
excitement of a popular quarrel, and who had neither pay nor quarters in the 
field, dwindled rapidly away. According to the Saxon Chronicle,’ the king’s 
army, which was cantoned within and about London, soon became the most 
numerous that had been seen in this reign. The chief and many of the 
subordinate commands in it were given to Norman favourites, who thirsted 
for the blood of Earl Godwin. At the appointed time the earl and his sons 
were summoned to appear before the witenagemot, without any military 
escort whatsoever. 
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Godwin, who before now had frequently both suffered and practised 
treachery, refused to attend the assembly unless proper securities were 
given that he and his sons should go thither and depart thence in safety. This 
reasonable de-mand was repeated, and twice refused ; and then Edward and 
the great council pronounced a sentence of banishment, decreeing that the 
earl and all his family should quit the land forever within five days. There 
was no appeal; and Godwin and his sons, who, it appears, had marched to 


Southwark, on finding that even the small force they had brought with them 
was thinned by hourly desertion, fled by night for their lives. The sudden 
fall of this great family confounded and stupefied the popular mind. 
“Wonderful would it have been thought,” says the Saxon Chronicle,’ “if 
anyone had said before that matters would come to such a pass.” Before the 
expiration of the five days’ grace a troop of horsemen was sent to pursue 
and seize the earl and his family ; but these soldiers were wholly or chiefly 
Saxons, and either could not or would not overtake them. Godwin, with his 
wife and his three sons, Sweyn, Tostig, and Gurth, embarked on the east 
coast, and sailed to Flanders, where he was well received by Earl Baldwin ; 
Harold and his brother Leofwine crossed the sea to Ireland. Their broad 
lands and houses, with everything upon them and within them, were 
confiscated ; their governments and honours distributed, in part among 
foreigners ; and scarcely a trace was left in the country of the warlike earl or 
his bold sons. But a fair daughter of that house remained; Eadgyth was still 
queen of England, and on her Edward determined to pour out the last vial of 
his wrath, and complete his vengeance on the obnoxious race that had given 
him the throne. He seized her dower, he took from her her jewels and her 
money, “even to the uttermost farthing,” and allowing her only the 
attendance of one maiden, he closely confined his virgin wife in the 
monastery of Wearwell, of which one of his sisters was lady abbess ; and in 
this cheerless captivity she, in the language of one of the old chroniclers, ” 
in tears and prayers expected the day of her release and comfort.” Delivered 
from the awe and timidity he had always felt in Earl Godwin’s presence, the 
king now put no restraint on his affection for the Normans, who flocked 
over in greater shoals than ever to make their fortunes in England. A few 
months after Godwin’s exile he expressed his anxious desire to have 
William, duke of Normandy, for his guest; and that ambitious and most 
crafty prince, who already began to entertain projects on England, readily 
accepted the invitation, and came over with a numerous retinue, in the fixed 
purpose of turning the visit to the best account by personally informing 
himself of the strength and condition of the country, and by influencing the 
councils of the king, who had no children to succeed him, and was said to 
be labouring under a vow of perpetual chastity, even as if he had been a 
cloistered monk.“ 


ROLLO 


Among the most formidable of the sea-kings in the beginning of the tenth 
century was Rollo, who, from his activity, had acquired the surname of the 
Ganger. The north of France was the theatre of his exploits ; and the mari- 
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time provinces which had ah’eady been ravaged by Hasting were laid 
desolate by the repeated invasions of this restless barbarian. @€@ He 
tracked the course of his ruthless precursors. He defeated the French armies, 
besieged Paris for four years, took Bayeux and Evreux, and attacked Paris 
again. 


At length, all hope of expelling him by force having expired, it was 
suggested by the counsellors of Charles the Simple to propose to him the 
cession of a country for himself and his companions, in full property and 
sovereignty, yielding only feudal homage to the crown of France. Rollo, 
after some hesitation, with the consent of the chieftains, acquiesced in the 
proposition ; and that extensive district from the Epte to the sea, which was 
afterwards called Normandy, was ceded to his power, with the title of Duke 
and the hand of the fair Gisela, the French king’s daughter. The pacification 
arranged, the ceremony of the homage only remained. It was necessary to 
kneel, and kiss the king’s foot; and this the proud pagan disdained. The 
prelate who attended the king declared that a gift so magnificent deserved 
his compliance. “I will never,” exclaimed Rollo, “bend my knees to the 
knees of any man, nor kiss any man’s foot.” Unfortunately, this was the 
ancient mode of feudal homage, and could not be dispensed with. The 
Prankish nobles solicited him in vain. At last, as a substitute, he ordered one 
of his knights to do the ceremony for him. The knight, revolting, like his 
master, at the degradation, murmured, and obeyed; but, instead of kneeling, 
he seized the royal foot, standing upright, and, carrying it suddenly to his 
mouth, threw the king on the floor @€@ a contumelious indignity, which, 
on such an occasion, a haughty savage only could have offered, and only a 
defeated prince have endured. 


forbidding the Phoenicians to take Hebrew slaves out of the country. But 
after the decline of the David and Solomon kingdom, and the consequent 
change of the political and commercial relations of both countries, we find 
complaints of the Phoenicians breaking the old contract and transporting 
Hebrew slaves both eastward and westward. The Assyrian wars 
subsequently led to the Hebrews being taken as slaves into both 
neighbouring and distant countries. 


In the Maccabaean wars, we find Phoenician slave dealers crowding the 
battle-fields, where they bought the Jews at a low price. This period and 
that following the wars of Pompey in Syria and Judea were the palmy days 
of Phoenicia’s slave trade. Delos was the great seat of this trade, as it was 
then the chief resort of Phoenician merchants. Thousands of slaves were 
imported and sold there on the same day, and the great Dispersion of the 
Jews in the West dates from this time, which consisted less of merchants 
than of liberated slaves. But the Phoenician trade in Jewish slaves went on 
till the latest times, when we find Phoenician merchants in the much 
frequented slave market at the Terebinth of Hebron buying four Jews for a 
measure of barley after the war of Hadrian in Judea. 


The beautiful women and boys of Greece had from early times been 
introduced into the East as slaves. In Homeric times they commanded a 
higlier price than any other commodity, and they were brought by 
Phoenician pirates as prisoners of war to Egypt and Palestine. 


The prices at which slaves were bought were uncommonly low, whereas the 
prices at which they were resold were very high. The greatest profits were 
made by the slave dealers, who were often pirates, and frequently gained 
large sums in ransom money for wealthy or princely captives. In Pontus, 
which was the chief depot for most of these slaves, Lucullus tells us that a 
slave could be bought for 4 drachmae, which in English money would be 
about 17s. 8c?. ($4.25). When the slave dealers had an opportunity of 
buying prisoners of war on battle-fields, or when soldiers put up for sale 
their booty of women and childi-en, the prices were equally low. The Punic 
soldiers were sold by the Romans for 3 thalers 18 gr. In Amos we read of 
the needy being sold for a pair of shoes. In Isaiah lii. 3, reference is made to 
the Jews being “sold for nought.” The price given by the Phoenicians for 


Rollo left his dominions to his posterity, a race of able and fortunate 
princes. The necessity of cultivating a desert introduced habits of industry 
and subordination among the colonists. Their numbers were repeatedly 
multiplied by the accession of new adventurers ; and that spirit of enterprise 
and contempt of danger which had distinguished their fathers in the pursuit 
of plunder soon enabled them to reach and even to outstrip their neighbours 
in the career of civilisation. Within less than one hundred and fifty years 
from the baptism of Rollo, the Normans were ranked among the most 
polished as well as the most warlike nations of Europe. “ 


WILLIAM OF NORMANDY 


William was the natural son of Robert II, duke of Normandy OOO the 
fifth in succession from Rollo, and the son of Duke Richard II. Richard II 
was brother to Queen Emma, the mother by “Ethelred of King Edward and 
of the murdered iElfred, as also by her second husband, Canute the Great, 
of the preceding kings, Harold and Harthacnut. On the mother’s side 
William’s descent was sufficiently obscure. One day, as the Duke Robert 
was returning from the chase, he met a fair girl, who, with companions of 
her own age, was washing clothes in a brook. Struck by her surpassing 
beauty, he sent one of his discreetest knights to make proposals to her 
family. Such a mode of proceeding is startling enough in our days, but in 
that age of barbarism and the license of power the wonder is he did not 
seize the lowly maiden by force, without treaty or negotiation. The father of 
the maiden, who was a currier or tanner, of the town of Falaise, at first 
received the proposals of Robert’s love-ambassador with indignation ; but 
on second thought he went to consult one of his brothers, a hermit in a 
neighbouring forest ; and this religious man gave it as his opinion that one 
ought, in all things, to conform to 
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the will of the powerful man. The name of the maid of Falaise was Arlete, 
Harlotta, or Herleva €@ for she is indiscriminately called by these 
different appellations, which all seem to come from the old Norman or 
Danish compound, Her-leve, ” the much-loved.” And the duke continued to 
love her dearly ; and he brought up the boy William, he had by her, with as 
much care and honour as if he had been the son of a lawful spouse. 


When William was only seven years old, his father, Duke Robert, resolved 
to go to Jerusalem as a pilgrim, to obtain the remission of his sins. The Nor- 
man chiefs, anxious to retain him among them, represented that it would be 
a bad thing for them to be left without a head. The native chroniclers put the 
following naive reply into the mouth of Duke Robert: “By my faith, sirs, I 
will not leave you without a seigneur. I have a little bastard, who will grow 
big, if it please God! Choose him from this moment, and, before you all, I 
will put him in possession of this duchy as my successor.” The Normans did 
what Duke Robert proposed, “because,” says the chronicle, “it suited them 
so to do.” According to the feudal practice they one by one placed their 
hands within his hands, and swore fidelity to the child. Robert had a 
presentiment that he would not return ; and he never did : he died about a 
year after (1034), on his road home. He had scarcely donned his pilgrim’s 
weeds and departed from Normandy when several relations of the old duke 
protested against the election of William, alleging that a bastard was not 
worthy of commandmg the children of the Scandinavians. A civil war en- 
sued, in which the party of William was decidedly victorious. 


As the boy advanced in years he showed an indomitable spirit and a 
wonderful aptitude in learning those knightly and warlike exercises which 
then constituted the principal part of education. This endeared him to his 
partisans ; and the important day on which he first put on armour, and 
mounted his battle-steed without the aid of stirrup, was held as a festal day 
in Normandy. Occasions were not wanting for the practice of war and 
battles, but were, on the contrary, frequently presented both by his own 
turbulent subjects and his ambitious neighbours. From his tender youth 
upwards, William was habituated to warfare and bloodshed, and to the 
exercise of policy and craft, by which he often succeeded when force and 
arms failed. His disposition was revengeful and pitiless in the extreme. At 
an after period of life, when he had imposed respect or dread upon the 


world, he scorned the distinctions between legitimate and illegitimate birth, 
and more than once bravingly put “We, William the Bastard,” to his 
charters and declarations; but at the commencement of his career he was 
exceedingly susceptible and sore on this point, and often took sanguinary 
vengeance on those who scoffed at the stain of his birth. 


The fame of William’s doings had long preceded him to England, where 
they created very different emotions, according to men’s dispositions and 
interests. But when he himself arrived in England, with a numerous and 
splendid train, it is said that the duke of Normandy might have doubted, 
from the evidence of his senses, whether he had quitted his own country. 
Normans commanded the Saxon fleet he met at Dover, Normans garrisoned 
the castle and a fortress on a hill at Canterbury ; and as he advanced on the 
journey Norman knights, bishops, abbots, and burghers met him at every 
relay to bid him welcome. At the court of Edward, in the midst of Norman 
clerks, priests, and nobles, who looked up to him as their “natural lord,” he 
was more a king than the king himself ; and every day he spent in England 
must have conveyed additional conviction of the extent of Norman 
influence, and of the weakness and disorganisation of the country. 
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It is recorded by the old writers that King Edward gave a most affectionate 
welcome to his good cousin Duke William, that he lived lovingly with him 
while he was here, and that at his departure he gave him a most royal gift of 
arms, horses, hounds, and hawks. But what passed in the private and 
confidential intercourse of the two princes these writers knew not, and 
attempted not to divine ; and the only evident fact is that, after William’s 
visit, the Normans in England carried their assumption of superiority still 
higher than before. 


THE RETURN OF GODWIN 


But preparations were in progress for the interrupting of this domination. 
Ever since his flight into Flanders, Godwin had been actively engaged in 
devising means for his triumphant return, and in corresponding with and 
keeping up the spirits of the Saxon party at home. In the following summer 
(1052) the great earl got together a number of ships, and, eluding the 
vigilance of the royal fleet, he fell upon the southern coast, where many 
Saxons gave him a hearty welcome. He had previously won over the Saxon 
garrison and the mariners of Hastings, and he now sent secret emissaries all 
over the country, at whose representations hosts of people took up arms, 
binding themselves by oath to the cause of the exiled chief, and “promising, 
all with one voice,” says Roger of Hoveden,’ “to live or die with Godwin.” 


Sailing along the Sussex coast to the Isle of Wight, he was met there by his 
sons Harold and Leofwine, who had brought over a considerable force in 
men and ships from Ireland. From the Isle of Wight the Saxon chiefs sailed 
to Sandwich, where they landed part of their forces without opposition, and 
then, with the rest, boldly doubled the North Foreland, and sailed up the 
Thames towards London. As they advanced, the popularity of their cause 
was manifestly displayed ; the Saxon and Anglo-Danish troops of the king, 
and all the royal ships they met, went over to them ; the burghers and 
peasants hastened to supply them with provisions, and to join the cry 
against the Normans. In this easy and triumphant manner did the exiles 
reach the suburb of Southwark, where they anchored, and landed without 
being obliged to draw a sword or bend a single bow. Their presence threw 
everything into confusion ; and the court party soon saw that the citizens of 
London were as well affected to Godwin as the rest of the people had 
shown themselves. The earl sent a respectful message to the king, 
requesting for himself and family the revision of the irregular sentence of 
exile, the restoration of their former territories, honours, and employments ; 
promising, on these conditions, a dutiful and entire submission. 


Though he must have known the critical state of his affairs, Edward was 
firm or obstinate, and sternly refused the conditions. Godwin despatched 
other messengers, but they returned with an equally positive refusal, and 
then the old earl had the greatest difficulty in restraining his irritated 
partisans. But the game was in his hand, and his moderation and aversion to 
the spilling of kindred blood greatly strengthened his party. On the opposite 


side of the river a royal fleet of fifty sail was moored, and a considerable 
army was drawn up on the bank ; but it was soon found there was no 
relying either on the mariners or the soldiers, who, for the most part, if not 
won over to the cause of Godwin, were averse to civil war. Still, while most 
of his party were trembling around him, and not a few seeking safety in 
flight or concealment, the king remained inflexible. The boldest of his 
Norman favourites, who 
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[ia52-ia’>3 A.D.] foresaw that peace between the Saxons would be their 
ruin, ventured to press him to give the signal for attack; but the now openly 
expressed sentiments of the royal troops, and the arguments of the priest 
Stigand and many of the Saxon nobles, finally induced Edward to yield, and 
give his reluctant consent to the opening .of negotiations with his detested 
father-in-law. The foreign favourites fled in all directions, some taking 
refuge in the castles or fortresses commanded by their countrymen, and 
others making for the shores of the British Channel, where they lay 
concealed until favourable opportunities offered for passing over to the 
Continent. 


In the mean time the witenagemot was summoned, and when Godwin, in 
plenitude of might, appeared before it, after having visited the humbled 
king, the ” earls” and ” all the best men of the land” agreed in the 
proposition that the Normans were guilty of the late dissensions, and 
Godwin and his sons innocent of the crimes of which they had been 
accused. With the exception of four or five obscure men, a sentence of 
outlawry was hurled against all the Normans and French ; and, after he had 
given hostages to Edward, Godwin and his sons, with the exception only of 
Sweyn, received full restitution; and, as a completion of his triumph, his 
daughter Eadgyth was removed from her monastic prison to court, and 
restored to all her honours as queen. The hostages granted were Wulfnoth, 
the youngest son, and Hakon, a grandson of Godwin. Edward had no sooner 
got them into his hands than, for safer custody, he sent them over to his 
cousin, William of Normandy, and from this circumstance there arose a 
curious episode, or under-act, in the treacherous and sanguinary drama. The 


exclusion of Sweyn from pardon, and a nominal restoration to the king’s 
friendship, did not arise from the active part he had taken in the Norman 
quarrel, but was based in his old crimes, and more particularly the 
treacherous murder of his cousin Beorn. 


Godwin did not long survive the re-establishment of Saxon supremacy, and 
his complete victory over the king. According to Henry of Huntingdon,* 
and other chroniclers, a very short time after their feigned reconciliation, as 
Godwin sat at table with the king at Windsor, Edward again reproached the 
earl with his brother iElf red’s murder. “O king!” Godwin is made to say, ” 
whence comes it that, at the least remembrance of your brother, you show 
me a bad countenance ? If I have contributed, even indirectly, to his cruel 
fate, may the God of heaven cause this morsel of bread to choke me!” He 
put the bread to his mouth, and, according to this story, was choked, and 
died instantly. But it appears, from better authority, that Godwin’s death was 
by no means so sudden and dramatic ; that though he fell speechless from 
the king’s table on Easter Monday, most probably from apoplexy, he was 
taken up and carried into an inner chamber by his two sons, Tostig and 
Gurth, and did not die till the following Thursday. 


Harold, the eldest, the handsomest, the most accomplished, and in every 
respect the best of all the sons of Godwin, succeeded to his father’s 
territories and command, and to even more than Godwin’s authority in the 
nation ; for, while the people equally considered him as the great champion 
of the Saxon cause, he was far less obnoxious than his father to the king ; 
and whereas his father’s iron frame was sinking under the weight of years, 
he was in the prime and vigour of life. The spirit of Edward, moreover, was 
subdued by misfortune, the fast-coming infirmities of age, and a still 
increasing devotion, that taught him all worldly dominion was a bauble not 
worth contending for. He was also conciliated by the permission to retain 
some of his foreign bishops, abbots, and clerks, and to recall a few other 
favourites from Normandv. 
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HAROLD, THE REAL RULER OF ENGLAND 


The extent of Harold’s power was soon made manifest. On succeeding to 
Godwin’s earldom, he had vacated his own command of East Anglia, which 
was bestowed on ^Elfgar (Algar), the son of Earl Leofric, the hereditary 
enemy of the house of Godwin, who had held it during Harold’s disgrace 
and exile. As soon as he felt confident of his strength, Harold caused 
vElfgar to be expelled his govenmient and banished the land, upon an 
accusation of treason ; and, however unjust the sentence may have been, it 
appears to have been passed with the sanction and concurrence of the 
witenagemot. iElfgar, who had married a Welsh princess, the daughter of 
King Gruffydd, fled into Wales, whence, relying on the power and influence 
possessed by his father, the earl Leofric, and by his other family 
connections and allies, he shortly after issued with a considerable force, and 
fell upon the county and city of Hereford. 


Harold soon hastened to the scene of action ; and advancing from 
Gloucester with a well-appointed army defeated “Elfgar, and followed him 
in his retreat through the mountain defiles and across the moors and 
morasses of Wales. iElfgar, however, still showed himself so powerful that 
Harold was obliged to treat with him. By these negotiations he was restored 
to his former possessions and honours ; and when, very shortly after, his 
father Leofric died, iElfgar was allowed to take possession of his vast 
earldoms. The king seems to have wished that “Elfgar should have been a 
counterpoise to Harold, as Leofric had once been to Godwin ; but, both in 
council and camp, Harold carried everything before him, and his jealousy 
being again excited, he again drove J/lfgar into banishment. ^Elfgar, 
indeed, was no mean rival. Both in boldness of character and in the nature 
of his adventures he bore some resemblance to Harold. This time he fled 
into Ireland, whence he soon returned with a small fleet and an army, 
chiefly raised among the Northmen who had settled on the Irish coasts. 
With this force, and the assistance of the Welsh under his father-in-law. 
King Gruffydd, he recovered his earldoms by force of arms, and held them 
in defiance of the decrees of the king, who, whatever were his secret 
wishes, was obliged openly to denounce these proceedings as illegal and 
treasonable. After enjoying this triumph little more than a year, vElfgar died 


(1059), and left two sons, Morcar (Morkere) and Edwin (Eadwine), who 
divided between them part of his territories and commands. 


While these events were in progress, other circumstances had occurred in 
the north of England which materially augmented the power of Harold. 
Siward, the great earl of Northumbria, another of Godwin’s most 
formidable rivals, had died, after an expedition into Scotland, and as his 
elder son Osbern had been slain, and his younger son Waltheof was too 
young to succeed to his father’s government, the extensive northern 
earldom was given to Tostig, the brother of Harold. Siward had proceeded 
to Scotland to assist in seating his relation. Prince Malcolm, the son of the 
late King Duncan, upon the throne of that country, which had been usurped 
by Duncan’s murderer, Macbeth. It was in this enterprise, and before it was 
crowned with final success, that, as has just been mentioned, Osbern, the 
pride of his father’s heart, was slain. He appears to have fallen in the first 
battle fought with Macbeth (1054), near the hill of Dunsinane. 


Siward, who was a Dane, either by birth or near descent, was much beloved 
by the Northumbrians, who were themselves chiefly of Danish extraction. 
They called him Siward the Strong; and many years after his death they 
showed, with pride, a rock of solid granite which they pretended he had 
split 
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ill two with a single blow of his battle-axe. To his successor, Tostig, the 
brother of Harold, they showed a strong dislike from the first, and this 
aversion was subsequently increased by acts of tyranny on the part of the 
new earl. In another direction the popularity of Harold was increased by a 
most successful campaign against the Welsh, who had inflamed the hatred 
of the Saxon people by their recent forays and cruel murders. Their great 
leader, King Gruffydd, had been weakened by the death of Earl iElfgar, in 
1059 ; and after some minor operations Harold was commissioned, in 1063, 
to carry extreme measures into effect against the ever-turbulent Welsh, 


The great earl displayed his usual ability, bravery, and activity ; and by 
skilfully combined movements, in which his brother Tostig and the 
Northumbrians acted in concert with him @@@ by employing the fleet 
along the coast, by accoutring his troops with light helmets, targets, and 
breast-pieces made of leather instead of their usual heavy armour, in order 
that they might be the better able to follow the fleet-footed Welsh @@@ 
he gained a succession of victories, and finally reduced the mountaineers to 
such despair that they decapitated their king, Gruffydd, and sent his 
bleeding head to Harold, as a peace-offering and token of submission. The 
two half-brothers of Gruffydd swore fealty and gave hostages to King 
Edward and Harold. They also engaged to pay the ancient tribute ; and a 
law was passed that every Welshman found in arms to the east of Offa’s 
Dyke should lose his right hand. From this memorable expedition, the good 
effects of which were felt in England, through the tranquillity of the Welsh, 
for many years after, Harold returned in a sort of a Roman triumph to the 
mild and peaceable Edward, to whom he presented the ghastly head of 
Gruffydd, together with the rostrum or beak of that king’s chief w’ ar-ship. 


The king’s devotion still kept increasing with his years, and now, forgetful 
of his bodily infirmities, which, in all probability, would have caused his 
death on the road, and indifferent to the temporal good of his people, he 
expressed his intention of going in pilgrimage to Rome, asserting that he 
was bound thereto by a solemn vow. The witan objected that, as he had no 
children, his absence and death would expose the nation to the dangers of a 
disputed succession; and then the king, for the first time, turned his 
thoughts to his nephew and namesake, Eadward, the son of his half-brother, 
Eadmund Ironside. The long neglect of this prince of the old race of Cerdic 
and ^Elfred shows but slight affection for that Saxon family ; and, as the 
king had never expected any children of his own to succeed him, it seems to 
confirm the statement of those old writers who say he had all along 
intended to bequeath his crown to his cousin, William of Normandy. But at 
this moment Norman interest and influence were at a low ebb; be his 
washes what they might, Edward durst not propose the succession of 
William ; and, being pressed by the witan and his own eager desire of 
travelling to Rome, he sent an embassy to the German emperor, Henry III, 
whose relative the young prince had married, requesting he might be 
restored to the wishes of the English nation. 


Eadw’ ard the iEtheling, or Eadward the Outlaw as he is more commonly 
called, obeyed the summons w^ith alacrity, and soon arrived in London, 
with his wife Agatha and his three young children @€€@ Eadgar, 
Margaret, and Christina. The race of their old kings was still dear to the 
English: Eadmund Ironside was a national hero, inferior only to the great 
vElfred ; his gallantry, his bravery, his victories over the Danes were sung 
in popular songs, and still formed the subject of daily conversation among 
the people, who therefore received his son and grandchildren with the most 
hearty welcome and enthusiastic joy. But though King Edward had invited 
over his nephew with the 
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professed intention of proclaiming him his heir to the crown, that prince 
was never admitted into his presence. This circumstance could not fail of 
creating great disgust ; but this and all other sentiments in the popular mind 
were speedily absorbed by the deep and universal grief and despondence 
caused by Prince Eadward’s death. He expired in London shortly after his 
arrival in that city, and was buried in the cathedral of St. Paul’s. This sudden 
catastrophe, and the voluntary or constrained coyness of the king towards 
his nephew, awakened horrid suspicions of foul play. The more generally 
received opinion seems to have been that the prince was kept at a distance 
by the machinations and contrivances of the jealous Harold, and that that 
earl caused him to be poisoned, in order to remove what he considered the 
greatest obstacle to his own future plans. 


In justice, however, the memory of Harold ought not to be loaded with a 
crime which possibly after all was never committed ; for the prince might 
very well have died a natural death, although his demise tallied with the 
views and interests of Harold. There is no shadow of proof that Harold 
circumvented and then destroyed the prince. It is merely presumed that, 
because the earl gained most by his death, he caused him to be killed. But 
William of Normandy gained as much as Harold by the removal of the 
prince, and was, at the very least, as capable of extreme and treacherous 


slaves was high in comparison with that of other countries ; and even those 
mentioned in the Mosaic Law are rather lower than the Phoenician market 
prices of the time. Female children from 1 month to 5 years were estimated 
at 3 skekels, a male child of the same age 5 shekels. The price rose from 5 
to 20 years of age ; boys and youths were estimated at 20 


measures. During his visit in England, the king may have promised the 
duke that he would never receive his nephew Eadward ; and while this 
circumstance would of itself account for the king’s shyness, the coming of 
the prince would excite the jealousy and alarm of William, who had 
emissaries in the land and friends and partisans about the court. Supposing, 
therefore. Prince Eadward to have been murdered (and there is no proof that 
he was), the crime was as likely to have been committed by the orders of 
the duke as by those of the earl. 


The demise of Eadward the Outlaw certainly cut off the national hope of a 
continuance of the old Saxon dynasty ; for though he left a son, called 
Eadgar the iEtheling, that prince was very young. Had he been the most 
promising of youths, it is very doubtful whether a minor would not have 
been crushed by one or other of two such bold and skilful competitors as 
William and Harold. As matters stood, the king, whose journey to Rome 
could be no more talked of, turned his eyes to Normandy, while many of the 
Saxons began to look up to Harold, the brother of the queen, as the best and 
most national successor to the throne. 


THE OATH OF HAROLD 


That Harold went to Normandy at this time is certain ; but it is said that his 
sole object in going was to obtain the release of his brother Wulfnoth and 
his nephew Hakon, the two hostages for the Godwin family, whom Edward 
had committed to the custody of Duke William, but whom he was now 
willing to restore. Another opinion is that Harold’s going at all was wholly 
accidental. According to this version, being one day at his manor of 
Bosenham, or Bosham, on the Sussex coast, he went into a fishing-boat for 
recreation, with but few attendants, and those not very expert marmers; and 
scarcely was he launched into the deep, when a violent storm suddenly 
arose and drove the ill-managed boat upon the opposite coast of France ; 
but whether he went by accident or design, or whatever were the motives of 
the voyage, the following facts seem to be pretty generally admitted: 


Harold was wrecked or stranded near the mouth of the river Somme, m the 
territory of Guy, count of Ponthieu, who, according to a barbarous practice. 
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held as good law in tlie Middle Ages, seized the wreck as his right, and 
made the passengers his prisoners until they should pay a heavy ransom for 
their release. Harold made his condition known to Duke William, and 
entreated his good offices. The duke could not be blind to the advantages 
that might be derived from this accident, and he instantly and earnestly 
demanded that Harold should be released and sent to his court. William at 
first employed threats, without talking of ransom. The count of Ponthieu, 
who knew the rank of his captive, was deaf to these menaces, and only 
yielded on the offer of a large sum of money. Harold then went to Rouen ; 
and the bastard of Normandy had the gratification of having in his court, 
and in his power, and bound to him by this recent obligation, the son of the 
great enemy of the Normans, one of the chiefs of the league that had 
banished from England the foreign courtiers @€@@ the intriguers in his 
favour for the royalty of that kingdom. 


Although received with much magnificence, and treated with great respect 
and even a semblance of affection, Harold soon perceived he was in a more 
dangerous prison at Rouen than he had been in the castle of Guy. If he was 
uninformed as yet as to William’s intentions, that happy ignorance was soon 
removed, and the whole peril of his present situation placed full before him 
by the duke, who said to him one day, as they were riding side by side: ” 
When Edward and I lived together, like brothers, under the same roof, he 
promised me that, if ever he became king of England, he would make me 
his successor. Harold, I would, right well, that you helped me in the 
fulfilment of this promise ; and be assured that if I obtain the kingdom by 
your aid, whatever you choose to ask shall be granted on the instant.” The 
liberty and life of the earl were in the hands of the proposer, and so Harold 
promised to do what he could. William was not to be satisfied with vague 
promises. ” Since you consent to serve me,” he continued, “you must 
engage to fortify Dover Castle, to dig a well of good water there, and to 
give it up to my men-at-arms ; you must also give me your sister, that I may 
marry her to one of my chiefs ; and you yourself must marry my daughter 
Adele. Moreover, I wish you, at your departure, to leave me, in pledge of 


your promises, one of the hostages whose liberty you now reclaim ; he will 
stay under my guard, and I will restore him to you in England when I arrive 
there as king.” Harold felt that to refuse or object would be only to expose 
himself to ruin ; and the champion of the Saxon cause, hiding his heart’s 
abhorrence, pledged himself verbally to deliver the principal fortress of his 
country to the Normans, and to fulfil all the other engagements, which were 
as much forced upon him as though William had held the knife to his 
defenceless throat. But the ambitious, crafty, and suspicious Norman was 
not yet satisfied. 


In the town of Avranches, or, according to other authorities, in the town of 
Bayeux, William sunmioned a grand council of the barons of Normandy, to 
be witnesses to the oaths he should exact from the English earl. The sanctity 
of an oath was so frequently disregarded in these devout ages that men had 
begun to consider it not enough to swear by the majesty of heaven and the 
hopes of eternal salvation; and had invented sundry plans, such as swearing 
upon the host or consecrated wafer and upon the relics of saints and 
martyrs, which, in their dull conception, were things far more awful and 
binding. 


But William determined to gain this additional guarantee by a trick. On the 
eve of the day fixed for the assembly, he caused all the bones and relics of 
saints preserved in all the churches and monasteries in the country to be 
collected and deposited in a large tub, which was placed in the council- 
chamber, 
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and covered and concealed under a cloth of gold. At the appointed meetmg, 
when William was seated on his chair of state, with a rich sword in his 
hand, a golden diadem on his head, and all his Norman chieftains round 
about him, the missal was brought in, and being opened at the evangelists 
was laid upon the cloth of gold which covered the tub, and gave it the 
appearance of a rich table or altar. Then Duke William rose and said : ” Earl 


Harold, I require you, before this noble assembly, to confirm by oath the 
promises you have made me @€@ to wit, to assist me in obtaining the 
kingdom of England after King Edward’s death, to marry my daughter 
Adele, and to send me your sister, that I may give her in marriage to one of 
mine.” Harold, who, it is said, was thus publicly taken by surprise, durst not 
retract; he stepped forward with a troubled and confused air, laid his hand 
upon the book, and swore. As soon as the oath was taken, at a signal from 
the duke the missal was removed, the cloth of gold was taken off, and the 
large tub was discovered, filled to the very brim with dead men’s bones and 
dried-up bodies of saints, over which the son of Godwin had sworn without 
knowing it. According to the Norman chroniclers, Harold shuddered at the 
sight. Having, in his apprehension, thus made surety doubly sure, William 
loaded Harold with presents and permitted him to depart. Liberty was 
restored to young Hakon, who retumed to England with his uncle, but the 
politic duke retained the other hostage, Wulfnoth, as a further security for 
the faith of his brother the earl.“ There is so much contradiction and conflict 
of statement in the several stories of Harold’s oath, all of which come to us 
from Norman writers desirous of bolstering up the claims of the Conqueror, 
that it is impossible to get at the exact truth. Freeman? says: “The tale is 
altogether impossible: but it is very likely that Harold was shipwrecked on 
the shore of Ponthieu and imprisoned by its count, Guy ; that he was 
released by the interference of Duke William ; that, in return for this favour, 
Harold helped him in his war with the Bretons ; that he promised to marry 
his daughter, and that he did an act of formal homage to his intended father- 
in-law and temporary military commander. Here is most likely the germ of 
the story, a story about which the contemporary English writers are 
significantly silent, while the Normans improved it into such forms as 
suited their own purposes.”** 


edwakd’s last yeaes 


Harold had scarcely set foot in England when he was called to the field by 
circumstances which, for the present, gave him an opportunity of showing 
his justice and impartiality, or his wise policy, but which soon afterwards 
tended to complicate the difficulties of his situation. His brother Tostig, 


who had been intrusted with the government of Northumbria on good 
Siward’s death, behaved with so much rapacity, tyranny, and cruelty as to 
provoke a general rising against his authority and person. Tostig fled; his 
treasury and armory were pillaged, and two hundred of his bodyguard were 
massacred on the banks of the Ouse. 


The Northumbrians then determined to choose an earl for themselves; and 
their choice fell on Morcar, one of the sons of Earl iElfgar, the old enemy of 
Harold and his family. Morcar, whose power and influence were extensive 
in Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derbyshire, readily accepted the authority 
offered him, and gathering together an armed host, and securing the 
services of a body of Welsh auxiliaries, he not only took possession of the 
great northern earldom, but advanced to Northampton, with an evident 
intention of extending 
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his power towards the south of England; but here he was met by the active 
and intrepid Harold, who had never yet returned vanquished from a field of 
battle. Before drawing the sword against his own countrymen, the son of 
Godwin proposed a conference. The Northumbrians, at the meeting, 
exposed the wrongs they had suffered from Tostig, and the motives of their 
insurrection. Harold endeavoured to palliate the faults of his brother, and 
promised better conduct for the future, if they would receive him back as 
their earl. But the Northumbrians unanimously protested against any 
reconciliation with the chief who had tyrannised over them. ” We were born 
free men,” said they, ” and were brought up in freedom ; a proud chief is to 
us unbearable €€@ for we have learned from our ancestors to live free, 
or die.” 


The crimes of Tostig were proved, and Harold, giving up his brother’s cause 
as lost, agreed to the demands of the Northumbrians that the appointment of 
Morcar as earl should be confirmed. A truce being concluded, he hastened 
to obtain the consent of the king, which was little more than a matter of 


form, and granted immediately. The Northumbrians than withdrew with 
their new earl, Morcar, from Northampton. As for the expelled Tostig, he 
fled to the court of Baldwin of Flanders, whose daughter he had married, 
and, burning with rage and revenge, and considering himself betrayed or 
unjustly abandoned by his brother Harold, he opened a correspondence and 
sought friendship and support with William of Normandy. 


The childless and now childish Edward was dying. Harold arrived in 
London on the last day of November ; the king grew worse and worse ; and 
in the first days of January it was evident that the hand of death was upon 
him. The veil of mystery and doubt again thickens round the royal 
deathbed. The Norman writers positively affirm that Edward named 
William his successor, and that when Harold and his kinsmen forced their 
way into his chamber to obtain a different decision, he said to them with his 
dying voice, ” Ye know right well, my lords, that I have bequeathed my 
kingdom to the duke of Normandy ; and are there not those here who have 
plighted oaths to secure William’s succession?” On the other side it is 
maintained, with equal confidence, that he named Harold his successor, and 
told the chiefs and churchmen that no one was so worthy of the crown as 
the great son of Godwin. 


The Norman duke, whose best right was the sword of conquest, always 
insisted on the intentions and last will of Edward. But, although the will of 
a popular king was occasionally allowed much weight in the decision, it 
was not imperative or binding to the Saxon people without the consent and 
concurrence of the witenagemot @€@ the parliament or great council of 
the nation €€€ to which source of right the Norman, very naturally, 
never thought of applying. The English crown was in great measure an 
elective crown. As the royal race ended in Edward, or only survived in a 
boy, it became imperative to look elsewhere for a successor: and upon 
whom could the eyes of the nation so naturally fall as upon the experienced, 
skilful, and brave Harold, the defender of the Saxon cause and the near 
relation by marriage of their last king? Harold, therefore, derived his 
authority from what ought always to be considered its most legitimate 
source, and which was actually acknowledged to be so in the age and 
country in which he lived. William, a foreigner of an obnoxious race, rested 
his claim on Edward’s dying declaration, and on a will that the king had no 


faculty to make or enforce without the consent and ratification of the states 
of the kingdom ; and, strange to say, this will, which was held b}? some to 

give a plausible or even a just title (which it did not), was never produced, 

whence people concluded it had never existed. 
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During these his last days, however, the anxious mind of the king was in 
good part absorbed by the care for his own sepulture, and his earnest wish 
that Westminster abbey, which he had rebuilt from the foundation, should 
be completed and consecrated before he departed this life. The works, to 
which he had devoted a tenth part of his revenue, were pressed @@@ they 
were finished ; but on the festival of the Innocents, the day fixed for the 
consecration, he could not leave his chamber; and the grand ceremony was 
performed in presence of Queen Eadgyth, who represented her dying 
husband, and of a great concourse of nobles and priests, who had been 
bidden in unusual numbers to the Christmas festival, that they might 
partake in this solemn celebration. He expired on the 5th of January, 1066 ; 
and, on the very next day, the festival of the Epiphany, all that remained of 
the last Saxon king of the race of Cerdic and iElfred was interred, with great 
pomp and solemnity, within the walls of the sacred edifice he had lived just 
long enough to complete. He was in his sixty-fifth or sixth-sixth year, and 
had reigned over England nearly twenty-four years. 


The body of laws he compiled, which were so fondly remembered in after 
times when the Saxons were ground to the dust by Norman tyranny, were 
selected from the codes or collections of his predecessors, “Ethelbert, Ine, 
and Alfred, few or none of them originating in himself, although the 
gratitude of the nation long continued to attribute them all to him.” In his 
personal character pious, humane, and temperate, but infirm and easily 
persuaded, his whole life showed that he was better fitted to be a monk than 
a king. 


THE ACCESSION OF HAROLD 


Harold was proclaimed king in a vast assembly of the chiefs and nobles, 
and of the citizens of London, almost as soon as the body of Edward was 
deposited in the tomb, and the same evening witnessed his solemn 
coronation, only a few hours intervening between the two ceremonies.’ 


Of the lawfulness of Harold’s succession, according to the English law of 
the time, there can be no doubt. He was nominated by the late king, 
regularly chosen, regularly consecrated. The witan had always exercised a 
free choice within the royal house, and the same principle would justify a 
choice beyond the royal house, when the royal house contained no qualified 
candidate. Minorities had been endured after the death of Eadred, and after 
the death of Eadgar. But then the only man in the land who held at all the 
same position as Harold now did was the churchman Dunstan. In fact the 
claims of Eadgar the .E]theling do not seem to have been put forward at the 
time. They begin to be heard of at a later time, when the notion of strict 
hereditary right was growing. When Harold is blamed at the time, it is not 
for disregarding the hereditary right of Eadgar but for breaking his own 
personal engagement to William. Whatever was the nature of that 
engagement, its breach was at most a ground of complaint against Harold 
personally ; it could give William no claim as against the people of 
England. According to English law, William had no shadow of claim. The 
crown was not hereditary but 


[‘Hallam€€- says : “It became a favourite cry to demand the laws of 
Edward the Confessor; and the Normans themselves, as they grew 
dissatisfied with the royal administration, fell mto these English sentiments. 
But what these laws were, or more properly, perhaps, these customs 
subsisting in the Confessor’s age, was not very distinctly understood. In 
claimmg the laws of Edward the Confessor, our ancestors meant but the 
redress of grievances, which tradition told them had not alwavs existed.” | 
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elective ; and he was not elected to it. Nor had he even any hereditary claim 
; for he was not of the kingly stock of Cerdic. The alleged bequest of 
Edward was cancelled by the later bequest in favour of Harold. The whole 
question was a personal question between William and Harold. A single act 
of homage done by Harold to William when in William’s military service 
could not bind Harold to refuse the crown which the nation offered him. 
William then had no claim to the crown on any showing, either of natural 
right or of English law./ 


As for his oath, the strong mind of the Saxon, though not destitute of 
superstition, may have risen superior to the terrors of the dead men’s bones, 
and the oaths that had been extorted from him most foully and by force in 
Normandy ; but the circumstances, no doubt, made an unfavourable 
impression on the minds of such of his countrymen as were acquainted with 
them. 


The Coronation of King Harold 


Still, all the southern counties of England hailed his accession with joy; nor 
was he wanting to himself in exertions to increase his well-established 
popularity. “He studied,” says Holinshed,’ “by all means which way to win 
the people’s favour, and omitted no occasion whereby he might show any 
token of bounteous liberality, gentleness, and courteous behaviour towards 
them. The grievous customs, also, and taxes which his predecessors had 
raised, he either abolished or diminished ; the ordinary wages of his 
servants and men-of-war he increased, and further showed himself very 
well bent to all virtue and goodness.” Roger of Hoveden‘ adds that, from 
the moment of his accession, he showed himself pious, humble, and affable, 
and that he spared himself no fatigue, either by land or by sea, for the 
defence of his country. 


The court was effectually cleared of the unpopular foreign favourites, but 
their property was respected; they were left in the enjoyment of their civil 
rights, and not a few retained their employments. Some of these Nor- 
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mans were the first to announce the death of Edward and the coronation of 
Harold to Duke WiUiam, At the moment when he received this great news 
William was in his hunting-grounds near Rouen. On a sudden he was 
observed to be very pensive ; and giving his bow to one of his people, he 
threw himself into a skiff, crossed the river Seine, and then hurried on to his 
palace of Rouen, without saying a word to anyone. He stopped in the great 
hall, and strode up and down that apartment, now sitting down, now rising, 
changing his seat and his posture, as if unable to find rest in any. None of 
his attendants durst approach, he looked so fierce and agitated. Recovering 
from his reverie, William agreed that ambassadors should be iinmediately 
sent to England. When these envoys appeared before Harold, they said, ” 
William, duke of the Normans, reminds thee of the oath thou hast sworn 
him with thy mouth, and with thy hand on good and holy relics.” “It is 
true,” replied the Saxon king, ” that I made an oath to William, but I made it 
under the influence of force ; I promised what did not belong to me, and 
engaged to do what I never could do ; for my royalty does not belong to me, 
nor can I dispose of it without the consent of my country. In the like manner 
I cannot, without the consent of my country, espouse a foreign wife. As for 
my sister, whom the duke claims, in order that he may marry her to one of 
his chiefs, she has been dead some time €@ will he that I send him her 
corpse ? ” A second embassy terminated in mutual reproaches; and then 
William, swearing that, in the course of the year, he would come to exact all 
that was due to him, pressed those preparations for war which he had begun 
almost as soon as he learned the course events had taken in England. 


WILLIAM S PREPARATION FOR THE INVASION 


A PHCENICIAN AND CYPRIOTE INSLIUPTION 


PHCENICIAN COMMERCE 345 


shekels, girls were worth half as much. The highest price was between 20 
and 60 years of age ; for men 50 shekels, for women 30. At the fourth stage 
of 60 years and over, the price went down with men three-foui-ths, i.e., to 
15 shekels, and with women to two-thirds, or to 10 shekels. 


Compared with the modern prices of slaves, those of antiquity were far 
lower ; but the prices demanded in modern times by the slave dealers of 
Central Africa, which were from 10 to 20 per cent, lower than on the coast, 
were about the same as those of antiquity. Two or three generations ago, on 
the Lake Chad a ten-year slave boy cost about 15 shillings, and a girl of the 
same age about 21 shillings, prices which correspond closely to those given 
by slave dealers in antiquity, and to the valuation of slaves as recorded in 
the Mosaic Law.c 


Bas-kehef frum Caktuaub 


CHAPTER VIII. niffiNICIAN CIVILISATION 


Egypt and Babylonia were doubtless the greatest nations of remote 
antiquity, but Phoenicia was in some respects more wonderful than either. 
Here was a people occupying a tiny strip on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
its total population aggregated in a few scattered cities, yet, actuated by a 
common impulse, reaching out east and west, north and south, to the very 
limits of the known world, and weaving with its trading ships and caravans 
a web of unity between all the civilised nations of the eastern hemisphere. 


On the Continent the opinion of most men was in favour of William, and 
Harold was regarded in the light of a sacrilegious oath-breaker, with whom 
no terms were to be kept. The habitual love of war, and the hopes of 
obtaining copious plunder and rich settlements in England, were not 
without their effect. In the cabinet council which the duke assembled, there 
was not one dissenting voice ; all the great Norman lords were of opinion 
that the island ought to be invaded ; and, knowing the magnitude of the 
enterprise, they engaged to serve him with their body and goods, even to the 
selling or mortgaging their inheritance. Some subscribed for ships, others to 
furnish men-at-arms, others engaged to march in person ; the priests gave 
their gold and silver, the merchants their stuffs, and the farmers their corn 
and provender. A clerk stood near the duke, with a large book open before 
him ; and as the vassals made their promises he wrote them all down in his 
register. 


The ambitious William looked far beyond the confines of Normandy for 
soldiers of fortune to assist him in his enterprise. He had his ban of war 
published in all the neighbouring countries; he offered good pay to every 
tall, robust man who would serve him with a lance, the sword, or the 
crossbow. A multitude flocked to him from all parts. They came from 
Maine and Anjou ; from Poitou and Brittany ; from the country of the 
French king and from Flanders; from Aquitaine and from Burgundy; from 
Piedmont beyond the Alps and from the banks of the Rhine. Adventurers by 
profession, the idle, the dissipated, the profligate, the enfants perdus’ of 
Europe hurried at the summons. Of these some were kinghts, others simple 
foot-soldiers; some demanded regular pay in money, others merely their 
passage across the Channel, and all the booty they might make. Some 
demanded 
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territory in England; while others, again, simply wished to secure some rich 


Saxon lady in marriage. All the wild wishes, all the pretensions of human 
avarice were wakened into activity. “William,” says the Norman Chronicle, 


” repulsed no one ; but promised and pleased all as much as he could.” He 
even sold, beforehand, a bishopric in England to a certain Remi of Fescamp 
(afterwards canonised as St. Remigius), for a ship and twenty men-at-arms. 


Three churchmen @€@ the celebrated Lanfranc, Robert of J umieges 
(archbishop of Canterbury, who had been expelled by Earl Godwin and his 
sons), and a deacon of Lisieux €€@ had been sent on an embassy to 
Rome, where they urged the cause of William with entire success, and 
obtained from Alexander II a holy license to invade England @€€ on the 
condition, however, that the Norman duke, when he had conquered the 
island, should hold it as a fief of the church. This measure was not carried 
through the consistory without opposition. The man who combated most 
warmly in its favour was the fiery Hildebrand then archdeacon of the 
church of Rome, and afterwards the celebrated Pope Gregory VII. The most 
valid reasons William or his ambassadors could present to the pope were 
the will of King Edward the Confessor, which was never produced, the 
perjury and sacrilege of Harold, the forcible expulsion from England of the 
Norman prelates, and the old massacre of the Danes on St. Brice’s Day by 
King ^Ethelred. But if there was any want of plausibility in the 
argimientative statement of his case, William, as already intimated, was 
most liberal and convincing in his promises to the pope. 


A papal bull was sent to the Norman duke ; and, in order to give him still 
more confidence and security in his invasion, a consecrated banner and a 
ring of great price, containing one of the hairs of St. Peter, were added to 
the bull. William repaired in person to St. Germain, in order to solicit the 
aid of Philip I, king of the French, who refused any direct assistance; but 
permitted (what he probably could not prevent) many hundreds of his 
subjects to join the expedition. William’s father-in-law, Baldwin of 
Flanders, gave some assistance in men, ships, and stores ; and the other 
Continental princes pretty generally encouraged William, in the politic hope 
that a formidable neighbour might be kept at a distance for the rest of his 
life if the expedition succeeded, or so weakened as to be no longer 
formidable if it failed. From early spring all through the summer months the 
most active preparations had been carried on in all the seaports of 
Normandy. Workmen of all classes were employed in building and 
equipping ships; smiths and armourers forged lances, and made coats of 


mail ; and porters passed incessantly to and fro, carrying the arms from the 
workshops to the ships. These notes of preparation soon sounded across the 
Channel, and gave warning of the coming invasion. 


THE INVASION OF TOSTIG AND HAROLD HARDRADA 


The first storm of var that burst upon England did not, however, proceed 
from Normandy, but from Harold’s own unnatural brother. It will be 
remembered how this brother, Tostig, expelled from Northumbria, fled with 
treacherous intentions to the court of the earl of Flanders, and opened 
communications with the duke of Normandy. Soon after Harold’s 
coronation Tostig repaired in person to Rouen, where he boasted to William 
that he had more credit and real power in England than his brother, and 
promised him the sure possession of that country, if he would only unite 
with him for its conquest. William was no doubt too well informed to credit 
this assertion ; but he saw the advantage which might be derived from this 
fraternal hatred ; 
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and gave Tostig a few .ships, with which that iiiiscreaiit ravaged the Isle of 
Wight and the country about Sandwich. Retreating before the naval force of 
his brother, Tostig then went to the coast of Lincolnshire, where he did great 
harm. He next sailed up the Humber, but was presently driven thence by 
Morcar, earl of Northumbria, and his brother Edwin, now living in 
friendship with Harold, who had espoused their sister, Ealdgyth (Algitha), 


and made her queen of England. From the Humber, Tostig fled with only 
twelve small vessels to the north of Scotland, whence, forgetful of his 
alliance with the Norman duke, he sailed to the Baltic, to invite Sweyn, the 
king of Denmark, to the conquest of the island. Sweyn wisely declined the 
dangerous invitation ; Tostig then, caring little what rival he raised to his 
brother, went to Norway, and pressed Harold Hardrada, the king of that 
country, to invade England. Hardrada could not resist the temptation ; and, 
early in autumn, he set sail with a formidable fleet. Having touched at the 
Orkneys, where he left his queen, and procured a large reinforcement of 
pirates and adventurers, Hardrada made for England, and sailed up the 
Tyne, taking and plundering several towns. He then continued his course 
southwards, and, being joined by Tostig, sailed up the Humber and the 
Ouse. The Norwegian king and the Saxon traitor landed their united forces 
not far from the city of York. The earls Morcar and Edwin, true to Harold 
and their trust, marched boldly out from York; but they were defeated, after 
a desperate conflict, and compelled to flee. The citizens of York then 
opened their gates to the Norwegian conqueror. 


Through all the summer months the last of the Saxon monarchs had been 
busily engaged watching the southern coast, where he expected William to 
land ; but now, giving up for the moment every thought of the Normans, he 
united nearly all his forces, and marched most rapidly to the north. This 
march was so skilfully managed that the invaders had no notion of the 
advance; and they were taken by surprise when Harold burst upon them like 
a thunderbolt, in the neighbourhood of York, a very few days after their 
landing. Hardrada drew up his forces as best he could, at Stamford bridge. 
Before joining battle, Harold detached twenty mail-clad horsemen to parley 
with that wing of the enemy where the standard of Tostig was seen ; and 
one of these warriors asked if Earl Tostig was there. Tostig answered for 
himself, and said, “You know he is here.” The horsemen then, in the nanie 
of his brother, King Harold, offered him peace and the whole of 
Northumbria; or, if that were too little, the third part of the realm of 
England. 


” And what territory would Harold give in compensation to my ally 
Hardrada, king of Norway?” The horsemen replied, “Seven feet of English 


Harold 


(From an old coin) 
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ground for a grave ; or a little more, seeing that Hardrada is taller than most 
men.” “Ride back,” cried Tostig, “and bid King Harold make ready for the 
fight. When the Northmen tell the story of this day, they shall never say that 
Earl Tostig forsook King Hardrada, the son of Sigurd. He and I have one 
mind and one resolve, and that is either to die in battle or to possess all 
England.” Soon after, the action commenced; it was long, fierce, and 
bloody, but the victory was decisive and in favour of Harold. Hardrada fell, 
with nearly every one of his chiefs, and the greater part of the Norwegians 
perished. Tostig, the cause of the war, was slain soon after Hardrada. Even 
the Norwegian fleet fell into the hands of the conqueror, who had the 
generosity to permit Olaf, the son of Hardrada, to depart, with all the 
survivors, in twenty-four ships, after that prince had sworn that he would 
forever maintain faith and friendship to England. 


THE LANDING OF WILLIAM 


Only three days after this signal victory the Normans landed in the south. 
Harold received this news as he was sitting joyfully at table in the good city 
of York ; but, taking his measures with his usual rapidity, he instantly began 
his march towards London. Upon his way, his forces, which had suffered 
tremendously in the battle against the Norwegians, were weakened by 
discontents and desertion ; and not a few men were left behind by the speed 
of his march, from the effects of their wounds and from sheer fatigue. In 
number, spirit, discipline, appointment, and in all other essentials, the 


enemies he had now to encounter were most formidable. They have well 
been called ” the most remarkable and formidable armament which the 
western nations had seen, since some degree of regularity and order had 


been introduced into their civil and military arrangements.” [Mackintosh. ]? 
ok 


By the middle of August the whole of MAilliam’s fleet, with the land troops 
on board, had assembled at the mouth of the Dive, a small river which falls 
into the sea between the Seine and the Orne. The total number of vessels 
amounted to about three thousand, of which six hundred or seven hundred 
were of a superior order. During a whole month the winds were contrary, 
and kept the Norman fleet in that port. 


During this delay some of the ships were wrecked, and their crews drowned 
on the coast. In consequence of all this, not a few of the discouraged 
adventurers broke their engagements, and withdrew from the army ; and the 
rest were inclined to believe that providence had declared against the war. 
To check these feelings, which might have proved fatal to his projects, 
William caused the bodies of the shipwrecked to be privately buried as soon 
as they were found, and increased the rations both of food and strong drink. 
” He is mad!” murmured the soldiers, “who seeks to take possession of 
another’s country ! God is offended at such designs, and this he shows now 
by refusing us a fair wind.” The duke then had recourse to something more 
potent than bread and wine. He caused the body of St. Valery to be taken 
from his shrine and carried in procession through the camp, the knights, 
soldiers, camp-followers, and sailors, all devoutly kneeling as it passed, and 
praying for the saint’s intercession. In the course of the ensuing night the 
weather changed, and the wind blew fair from the Norman to the English 
coast. The troops repaired to their several ships, and at an early hour the 
next morning the whole fleet set sail. William led the van, in a vessel which 
had been presented to him for the occasion by his wife Matilda, and which 
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guished by its splendid decorations in the day and in the darkness of night 
by a brilliant light at its masthead. The consecrated banner, sent from Rome 


by the pope, floated at the main topmast, and the invader had put a cross 
upon his flag, in testimony of the holiness of his undertaking. 


The Norman fleet came to anchor on the Sussex coast, without meeting 
with any resistance; for Harold’s ships, which so long had cruised on that 
coast, had been called elsewhere, or had returned into port through want of 
pay and provisions. It was on the 28th of September, 1066, that the 
Normans landed unopposed at a place called Bulverhithe, between 
Pevensey and Hastings. The duke was the last man to land; and as his foot 
touched the sand, he made a false step, and fell upon his face. A murmur 
instantly succeeded this trifling mishap, and the soldiery cried out, “God 
keep us! but here is a bad sign!” The Conqueror’s presence of mind never 
forsook him, and, leaping gaily to his feet, and showing them his hand full 
of English earth or sand, he exclaimed, ” What now ? What astonishes you 
? I have taken seisin of this land with my hands, and, by the splendour of 
God! as far as it extends it is mine @@@ it is yours!” 


From the landing-place the army marched to Hastings, near to which town 
he traced a fortified camp, and set up two of the wooden castles or tow-ers 
that he had brought with him from Normandy. Detached corps of Normans 
then overran all the neighbouring country, pillaging and burning the houses. 
The English concealed their goods and their cattle, and repaired in crowds 
to the sacred protection of their inland churches. William personally 
surveyed all the neighbouring country, and occupied the old Roman castle 
of Pevensey with a strong detachment. He was presently welcomed into 
England by the remnant of the old Norman court party which had been so 
predominant in the days of the late king. It is probable that the 
disembarking would occupy two or three days; but sixteen days elapsed 
between their arrival and the battle, and in all that time William made no 
advance into the country, but lingered within a few miles of the coast where 
he had landed. 


On reaching London, where he appears to have been well received by the 
people, Harold manned seven hundred vessels, and sent them round to 
hinder William’s escape ; for he made no doubt of vanquishing the 
Normans, even as he had so recently vanquished the Norwegians. 
Reinforcements of troops came in from all quarters except from the north ; 


and another of his Norman spies and advisers, who was residing in the 
capital, informed the duke there were grounds for apprehending that in a 
few days the Saxon army would be swelled to one hundred thousand men. 
But Harold was irritated by the ravages committed in the country by the 
invaders ; he was impatient to meet them : and, hoping to profit a second 
tune by a sudden and unexpected attack, he marched off for the Sussex 
coast by night, only six days after his arrival in London, and with forces 
inferior in numbers to those of William. 


The camp of William was well guarded ; and, to prevent all surprise, he had 
thrown out advanced posts to a considerable distance. These posts, 
composed of good cavalry, fell back as the Saxons approached, and told 
William that Harold was rushing on with the speed and fury of a madman. 
On his side, Harold despatched some spies, who spoke the French language, 
to ascertain the position and state of preparation of the Normans. Both these 
the returning spies reported to be formidable, and they added, with 
astonishment, that there were more priests in William’s camp than there 
were soldiers in the English army. These men had mistaken for priests all 
the Nor-man soldiers that had short hair and shaven upper lips ; for it was 
then the fashion of the English to let both their hair and their moustaches 
grow long. 
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Harold smiled at thoir mistake, arid said, “Those whom you have found in 
such great nmnbers are not priests, but brave men of war, who will soon 
show us what they are worth.” He then halted his army at Senlac, since 
called Battle, and, changing his plan, surrounded his camp with ditches and 
palisades, and waited the attack of his rival in that well-chosen position. 


One whole day was passed in fruitless negotiations, the nature of which is 
differently reported by the old chroniclers. According to William of 
Poitiers,” who was chaplain to the Conqueror, and had the best means of 
information, and the writer or writers of the Chronicle of Normandy,’” a 


monk named Hugh Maigrot was despatched to demand from Harold, in the 
name of William, that he would do one of three things: resign his crown in 
favour of the Nor-man, submit to the arbitration of the pope, or decide the 
quarrel by single combat. Harold sent a refusal to all of these proposals, 
upon which William charged the monk with this last message : “Go, and tell 
Harold that if he will keep his old bargain with me, I will leave him all the 
country beyond the river Humber, and will give his brother Gurth all the 
lands of his father, Earl Godwin ; but if he obstinately refuse what I offer 
him, thou wilt tell him, be-fore all his people, that he is perjured and a liar; 
that he and all those who shall support him are excommunicated by the 
pope, and that I carry a bull to that effect.” The Norman Chronicle says that 
the monk Hugh pronounced this message in a solemn tone, and at the word 
” excommunication,” the English chiefs gazed upon one another in great 
dismay ; but that, nevertheless, they all resolved to fight to the last, well 
knowing that the Norman had promised their lands to his nobles, his 
captains, and his knights, who had already done homage for them. 


THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS OR SENLAC (1066 A.D.) 


The Normans quitted Hastings, and occupied an eminence opposite to the 
English, plainly showing that they intended to give battle on the morrow. 
Several reasons had been pressed upon Harold by his followers, and were 
now repeated, why he should decline the combat, or absent himself from its 
perilous chances. It was urged that the desperate situation of the duke of 
Normandy forced him to bring matters to a speedy decision, and put his 
whole fortune on the issue of a battle, for his provisions were already 
exhausted, and his supplies from beyond sea would be rendered precarious 
both by the storms of the coming winter and the operations of the English 
fleet, which had already blockaded all the ships William kept with him in 
the ports of Pevensey and Hastings ; but that he, the king of England, in his 
own country, and well provided with provisions, might bide his own time, 
and harass with skirmishes a decreasing enemy, who would be exposed to 
all the discomforts of an inclement season and deep miry roads ; that if a 
general action were now avoided, the whole mass of the English people, 
made sensible of the danger that threatened their property, their honour, and 


their liberties, would reinforce his army from all quarters, and by degrees 
render it invincible. As he turned a deaf ear to all these arguments, his 
brother Gurth, who was greatly attached to him, and a man of bravery and 
good counsel, endeavoured to persuade him not to be present at the action, 
but to set out for London, and bring up the levies, while his best friends 
should sustain the attack of the Normans. 


” O Harold,” said the young man, ” thou canst not deny that, either by force 
or free-will, thou hast made Duke William an oath upon the body of 


a< 
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saints ; why, then, adventure thyself in the dangers of the combat with a 
perjury against thee ? To us, who have sworn nothing, this war is proper and 
just, for we defend our country. Leave us, then, alone to fight this battle 
@@@ thou wilt succour us if we are forced to retreat, and if we die thou 
wilt avenge us.” To this touching appeal Harold answered that his duty 
forbade him to keep at a distance whilst others risked their lives; and, 
determined to fight and full of confidence in the justice of his cause, he 
awaited the morrow with his usual courage. The night was cold and clear. It 
was spent very differently by the hostile armies: the English feasted and 
rejoiced, singing their old national songs, and emptying their horn-cups, 
which were well filled with beer and wine; the Normans, having looked to 
their arms and to their horses, listened to their priests and monks, who 
prayed and sang litanies; and that over, the soldiers confessed themselves, 
and took the sacrament by thousands at a time. 


The day of trial OO@ Saturday, the 14th of October OOO was come. 
As day dawned, Odo, the bishop of Bayeux, a half-brother of Duke 
William, celebrated mass, and gave his benediction to the troops, being 


Phoenicia itself was at most something like one hundred and fifty miles in 
length, and in width it varied from literally a few yards to at most thirty-five 
miles. But the territories that paid tribute through the merchants and 
explorers whose home was in this tiny centre, were as widel}/ separated as 
India on the one hand, and the Atlantic islands off the west coast of Africa 
on the other. 


The Phoenician explorers sailed far out beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
which for every other nation of antiquity represented the westernmost limits 
of the known world. Northward the Phoenician commerce stopped only 
with the confines of civilisation, and southward, on at least one occasion, 
the adventurous explorers went far beyond it, actually circumnavigating 
Africa — a feat which was not repeated by their successors for two 
thousand years. 


This circumnavigation of Africa has been questioned, and, indeed, it must 
be admitted that it rests on rather scant evidence, as we have nothing for it 
but tlie authority of Herodotus. But it chanced that in the tale which 
Herodotus tells he unconsciously bears witness to the truth of the narrative, 
when he relates that the explorers claimed to have sailed into a region 
where they had the sun on their right ; that is to say, to the north. Herodotus 
himself does not of course at all comprehend the meaning of this alleged 
phenomenon ; he even asserts that he doubts the accuracy of this statement. 
Yet, as moderns view the matter, it is clear that this statement in itself is 
practically a demonstration that the explorers at least did go beyond the 
equator, and this being the fact, it seems not unreasonable to credit their 
claim to have made an entire circuit of the continent. 


The Phoenicians were not conquerors except in a commercial sense ; but, as 
the traders of the ancient world, they were the means of spreading 
civilisation to a degree unequalled by any other nation. In particular they 
colonised the Mediterranean ; and they were credited, no doubt justly, by 
the Greeks with having introduced at least the elements of Egyptian and 
Baby- 
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armed the while in a coat of mail, which he wore under his episcopal rochet 
; and when the mass and the blessing were over, he mounted a war-horse, 
which the old chroniclers, with their interesting minuteness of detail, tell us 
was large and white, took a lance in his hand, and marshalled his brigade of 
cavalry. William rode a fine Spanish horse, which a rich Norman had 
brought him on his return from a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. lago 
(Santiago) of Galicia: he wore suspended round his neck some of those 
revered relics upon which Harold had sworn, and the standard blessed by 
the pope was carried at his side by one Tonstain, surnamed the White, or the 
Fair, who accepted the honourable but dangerous office, after two Norman 
barons had declined it. Just before giving the word to advance, he briefly 
addressed his collected host: “Make up your minds to fight valiantly, and 
slay your enemies. A great booty is before us : for if we conquer we shall 
all be rich ; what I gain you will gain @@¢@ if I take this land, you will 
have it in lots among you. Know ye, however, that I am not come hither 
solely to take what is my due, but also to avenge our whole nation for the 
felonies, perjuries, and treachery of these English. They massacred our 
kinsmen the Danes @@@ men, women, and children OOO on the night 
of St. Brice; they murdered the knights and good men who accompanied 
Prince “Elfred from Normandy, and made my cousin iElfred expire in 
torture. Before you is the son of that Earl Godwin who was charged with 
these murders. Let us forward, and punish him, with God to our aid!” & 


About the third hour of the day, i.e. nine a.m., William launched his forces 
against the living castle on the heights of Battle. The three divisions, 
attacking from three different sides, had somewhat different tasks before 
them. The right wing would advance in the first instance along the road, to 
attack and if possible outflank the English left. Deploying to the right from 
the road, they would have first to wind round the eastern spur of the hill, to 
find on the farther side slopes so steep as to be unassailable by mail-clad 
infantry, not to say by cavalry. The centre, deploying leftwards from the 
road, would have a fairly even gradient up to the plateau. The left, however, 
would have the most arduous duty to fulfil : they would have to make a 
circuitous flank march up and across rather broken ground, with a jutting 
knoll or hillock in their way, to the western spur of the Battle hill, and so up 
its slopes to the English right. A little watercourse to their left and rear 
would probably be hardly noticed in their advance. 
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As the troops were moving out a Norman juggling minstrel, who had gained 
the name of Taille-fer (Cut-iron), probably from some feat he was in the 
habit of exhibiting, asked for and obtained leave to break a first lance with 
the English. Gaily singing a lay of Roland, and Oliver, and Charlemagne, he 
rode up the height, tossing his sword in the air, and again catching it by the 
hilt as it fell. English skirmishers having come out to meet him, he ran one 
through the body with his lance, cut down a second one with his sword, and 
then, overcome by superior numbers, succumbed. The Normans consoled 
themselves for his loss by the thought that their side had struck the first 
blow. 


Pressing stoutly from all sides up the hill, the Normans attacked the English 
shield-wall. “Dex aie” (God help us) was their cry, while the natives 
answered with shouts of ” Halig-Rod” (Holy Rood) and “God Eall-mihtig” 
(God Almighty). Not an inch of level ground had they left for the Normans 
to set foot on. Firmly posted on the brink of the plateau, they showered 
javelins and stone hammers on the heads of their assailants; while, 
independently of their vantage ground, their superior strength and stature 
gave deadly effect to their blows. 


William had hoped to carry the day with his infantry, without engaging his 
precious cavalry; but he soon found that all the three arms of his force had 
to be sent to the front. Even so the Bretons and others on the Norman left 
were unable to hold their ground. Overwhelmed with missiles, they 
wavered, broke, and finally fled. A portion of the English right, unable to 
resist the temptation, left their ranks and chased them down the hill, driving 
many of them into the little brook or ditch running along the low ground in 
their rear. The disorder extended to the Norman centre, and the whole line 
fell back. The duke apparently was unhorsed, and the cry was raised that he 
was killed. Bishop Odo threw himself across the line of the fugitives, while 
William, roughly unseating an auxiliary, mounted his steed and hastened to 
the rescue. Throwing his helmet back, he shouted aloud, ” Here I am, alive, 


and please God we shall win yet.” The flight having been arrested, the 
tables were quickly turned on those of the English who had ventured too far 
down the hill in their pursuit ; they were surrounded and cut off. Not a man 
escaped, but a good many of the invaders had lost their lives in the brook. 


Encouraged by this success, the Normans reformed and returned to their 
attack on the English position. But the living wall, in spite of some gaps, 
still showed a front substantially unbroken. The man who attempted to 
break in was hurled out again or lost his life. One advantage of the native 
position on the plateau was that the Norman archers had nothing to aim at 
except the shields of the front-rank men, the rear ranks being covered by 
them and out of sight. William directed his men to aim over the heads of the 
front ranks, so as to allow their arrows to fall among the masses in the rear. 
By one of these dropping shots, as we may suppose, Harold lost his right 
eye, and was incapacitated for further part in the struggle. Supporting 
himself in his agony on his shield, he still kept his post manfully by the 
standard.i But still AVilliam made no headway. After a second determined 
assault of uncertain duration he was driven to the conclusion that his means 


‘So the Roman de Rou, and H. Huntingdon 00 the only writers who 
distinguish between the wound from the arrow and Harold’s death. 
Malmesbury d represents him as killed out-right by the arrow. Guy of 
Amiens^ and William of Poitiers,” ignoring the arrow, represent him as 
merely overwhelmed in the final assault. William of JumiegesJ/ and Orderic 
z represent him as killed (occubit, peremptxis) early in the day, when 
apparently in fact he was only placed hors de combat. 
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of offence were not greater than those of the English defence, and that 
unless the English could be lured from their vantage ground he could not 
win. Tak-ing a hint from the earlier incidents of the day, he resolved to try 
the effect of a feigned retreat, 


A feigned retreat, of course, is a hazardous experiment, but it must be 
confessed that William risked it under circumstances exceptionally 
favourable to the manoeuvre. On his left the thing would be impossible. 
Retreat there would bring his men into the brook. But on his right a 
retrograde movement of four hundred or five hundred yards would bring his 
men to the bottom of the valley with the opposite hill at their backs, and the 
Hastings road on which to reform and renew the struggle with the ground 
all in their favour. The English, destitute of cavalry, would be unable to take 
any decided advantage of the short critical period of downward retreat. The 
result was entirely successful, a portion of the English again bursting wildly 
from their ranks, to be met and overwhelmed in the bottom. If the feigned 
retreat was executed by the duke’s extreme right along the road, the English 
would be taken in flank by the duke himself. 


“In vain is the net spread in the sight of any bird.” So thought the Preacher. 
We, however, positively groan with humiliation when we hear that the 
transparent trick could be repeated ; and that again our foolhardy, 
undisciplined ancestors, incapable of profiting by experience, could walk 
into the open trap. But even after this third disaster we are distinctly told 
that the English were not routed, and that their main body on the height was 
still formidable, still in possession of a site that could not be turned. From 
this we may infer that the successive parties that broke from the ranks were 
not really very numerous, otherwise these losses would have ended the day. 


Nevertheless it is clear that the struggle now entered upon a new stage. 
Unbroken though the English phalanx might seem to be, it could no longer 
hold the wAhole area of the plateau. The Normans were now able to 
establish a footing there, and to carry on the fight on more equal terms. In 
fact, the English appear to have been reduced to a purely defensive attitude, 
the attitude of a tortoise or a hedgehog, their missiles being exhausted, 
while the Normans, now here, now there, hacked at them wherever they 
Saw an opening. To such a contest there could be but one issue. At last 
William ordered a combined charge on the central point marked by the 
standard. According to the bishop of Amiens, Eustace of Boulogne, Ivo of 
Ponthieu, Hugh the Constable, and Walter Giffard led the assault. At last the 
English gave way. The shield-wall was broken, the standard beaten down. 


Harold fell beside it, while the relics of the native force were driven bodily 
down the slight reverse slope, on to the neck of the isthmus. 


Downwards the English were driven, but not for far, nor was the contest 
altogether ended yet. After a few yards of descent from the gatehouse the 
ground rises agam towards the north, the ascent becoming somewhat steep 
at the end of the village. Here the English masses, arrested by the hill, 
halted, and once more turned to bay. The Norman cavalry, pressing on in 
hot pursuit, swerved from the bristling pikes, and turned, apparently, to the 
left, to fall headlong into the head of the western ravine, which, in the shape 
of a couloir or ditch, comes within a hundred yards of the roadway. 
Brushwood and undergrowth masked the pitfall of the treacherous 
Malfosse. 


Eustace, who led the pursuit, thinking that enough had been done, was 
prepared to stay his hand in face of this check. He was turning back and 
sounding the retreat, when William met him and sternly ordered him to the 
front. The duke would hear of no cessation till the last semblance of resist- 
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ance had been crusluHl. While the two were parleying in the failing light, 
the count received a blow between the shoulders that hurled him from his 
horse, with blood flowing from his mouth and nostrils. Under the duke’s 
owm eye the bloody work was kept up, until towards sunset the last of the 
Englisli had been trodden under foot or dispersed. Some sought hiding- 
places in the woods ; those who had horses galloped off along the London 
road. Some seven hours the battle must have lasted, say from nine a.m. till 
four p.m., if not later. Harold’s two brothers wre found beside him, 
doubtless killed in the same final charge. 


On the heights of Senlac the loose, primitive Anglo-Saxon polity collapsed 
with a final crash. The system so often tried and found wanting had 
receivetl its death-blow. The catastrophe gave final proof that, under 


existing circumstances, the nation w’as too self-willed, too undisciplined, 
too much sunk in the ruts of insular conservatism to be able to turn the fine 
natural qualities of its people to account. Whatever our racial sympathies, 
we cannot regret a result destined to convert a sluggish country, paralysed 
by feudalism, localism, and home rule, into a compact, well-ordered 
kingdom, able not only to defend itself at home, but also in due time to 
prosecute a great and glorious imperial career abroad. 


The victory was a signal triumph for the Normans €€@ or rather for their 
duke, as to his generalship and his unflinching purj/ose the result was 
clearly due. Three horses were killed under him. On the English side no 
higher merit than that of dogged courage and tenacity can be claimed; but 
that much their enemies could not refuse them. “They were ever ready with 
their steel, those sons of the old Saxon race; the most dauntless of men,” 
WTote William of Poitiers. ^^ At the time the result would doubtless be 
claimed as final proof of the superiority of that cavalry on which 
continental armies had come to depend. So far as any tactical lesson is to be 
derived from the day, we would rather look on it as bearing witness to the 
effectiveness of the long-bow; and to the advantage of fighting in open 
order as against fighting in solid columns. But the result was too plainly due 
to want of discipline and leadership on the part of the English to be taken as 
a text to point any other moral. y ^ 


TR.\DITIONS CONCERNING HAROLD 


The victor is now installed; but what has become of his competitor? If we 
ask the monk of Malmesbury,<‘ we are told that William surrendered the 
body to Harold’s mother, Githa, by whose directions the corpse of the last 
surviving of her children was buried in the abbey of the Holy Cross. Those 
who lived nearer the time, however, relate in explicit terms that William 
refused the rites of sepulture to his excomnumicated enemy. William of 
Poitiers,’ the chaplain of the Conqueror, informs us that a body of which 
the features were undistinguishable, but supposed, from certain tokens, to 
be that of Harold, was found between the corpses of his brothers, Gurth and 
Leofwine, and that William caused this corpse to be interred m the sands of 
the 


[‘ In regard to the much disputed question as to the number of troops 
engaged, Longman”* says, “According to the most credible accounts, each 
army consisted of about fifty or sixty thousand men.” Ramsay 9 comes to a 
radically different conclusion. According to him there are no “credible 
accounts” when the question of estimating the numbers of an army is under 
consideration by one of the mediajval chroniclers. An exaggeration of ten 
times the ascertainable figure, he asserts, is not uncommon. Of the 
Conqueror’s army he says he should consider an estimate of ten thousand 
men “beyond credibility.” ] 
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seashore. “Let him guard the coast,” said William, “which he so madly 
occupied” ; and though Githa had offered to purchase the body by its 
weight in gold, yet William was not to be tempted by the gift of the 
sorrowing mother nor touched by her tears. 


In the abbey of Waltham they knew nothing of Githa. According to the 
annals of the convent, two brethren who had accompanied Harold hovered 
as nearly as possible to the scene of war, watching the event of the battle : 
and afterwards they humbly approached William, and solicited his 
permission to seek the corpse. The Conqueror permitted them to proceed to 
the field, and to bear away not only the remains of Harold but of all who, 
when living, had chosen the abbey of Waltham as their place of sepulture. 


Amongst the loathsome heaps of the unburied they sought for Harold, but 
sought in vain. As the last hope of identifying his remains, they suggested 
that possibly his beloved Editha’ might be able to recognise the features so 
familiar to her affections. Ealdgyth, the wife of Harold, was not to be asked 
to perform this sorrowful duty. One of the monks went back to Waltham 
and returned with Editha, and the two canons and the weeping woman 
resumed their miserable task in the charnel field. A ghastly, decom-posing, 
and nmtilated corpse was selected by Editha, and conveyed to Waltham as 


the body of Harold, and there entombed at the east end of the choir, with 
great honour and solemnity, many Norman nobles assisting in the requiem. 


Years afterwards, when the Norman yoke pressed heavily upon the English, 
and the battle of Hastings had become a tale of sorrow, which old men 
narrated by the light of the embers, until warned to silence by the sullen 
tolling of the curfew, there was a decrepit anchorite, who inhabited a cell 
near the abbey of St. John at Chester, where Eadgar celebrated his triumph. 
This recluse, deeply scarred, and blinded in his left eye, lived in strict 
penitence and seclusion. Henry I once visited the aged hermit and had a 
long private discourse with him ; and, on his deathbed, he declared to the 
attendant monks that he was Harold. As the story is transmitted to us, he 
had been secretly conveyed from the field to a castle, probably of Dover, 
where he continued concealed until he had the means of reaching the 
sanctuary where he expired. 


The monks of Waltham loudly exclaimed against this rumour. They 
maintained most resolutely that Harold was buried in their abbey: they 
pointed to the tomb sustaining his effigies, and inscribed with the simple 
and pathetic epitaph, ”Hie jacet Harold infelix”; and they appealed to the 
mouldering skeleton, whose bones, as they declared, showed, when 
disinterred, the impress of the wounds which he had received. But may it 
not still be doubted whether the two monks who followed their benefactor 
to the fatal field did not aid his escape? They may have discovered him at 
the last gasp; restored him to animation by their care ; and the artifice of 
declaring to William that they had not been able to recover the object of 
their search would readily suggest itself as the means of rescuing Harold 
from the power of the conqueror. The demand for Editha’s testimony would 
confirm their assertion, and enable them to gain time to arrange for Harold’s 
security; and whilst the litter which bore the corpse was slowly advancing 
to the abbey of Waltham, the living Harold, under the tender care of Editha, 
might be safely proceeding to the distant fane, his haven of refuge. 


[‘ This was Eadgyth or Editha, ” the Swansneck ” (Sivanneshals) , Harold ‘s 
mistress, whose long and tender attachment to the king was looked upon 
with general approval by the people, and accepted witliout complaint by the 
queen, to whom Harold appears to have been otherwise faithful. ] 
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If we compare the different narratives concerning the inhumation of Harold, 
we Shall find the most remarkable discrepancies. It is evident that the 
circmnstances were not accurately known; and smce those ancient writers 
who were best informed cannot be reconciled to each other, the escape of 
Harold, if admitted, would solve the difficulty. It may be remarked that the 
tale, though romantic, is not incredible, and that the circumstances may be 
easily reconciled to probability. There were no walls to be scaled, no fosse 
to be crossed, no warder to be eluded; and the examples of those who have 
survived after encountering much greater perils are so very numerous and 
familiar that the incidents narrated would hardly give rise to a doubt, if they 
referred to any other personage than a king. 


In this case we cannot find any reason for supposing that the belief in 
Harold’s escape was connected with any political artifice or feeling. No 
hopes were fixed upon the son of Godwin. No recollection dwelt upon his 
name, as the hero who would sally forth from his seclusion, the restorer of 
the Anglo-Saxon power. That power had wholly fallen; and if the humbled 
Englishman, as he paced the aisles of Waltham, looked around, and having 
assured himself that no Norman was near, whispered to his son that the 
tomb which they saw before them was raised only in mockery, and that 
Harold still breathed the vital air €@ he yet knew too well that the spot 
where Harold’s standard had been east down was the grave of the pride and 
glory of England. ^ 


ANGLO-SAXON INSTITUTIONS 


The Anglo-Saxon institutions were not arbitrarily created by any one 
lawgiver or during any one age. They grew by degrees; and they grew also 
in a country which was an almost perpetual scene of war and tumult, and 
which was inhabited by races of different origin; so that the local 


development of these institutions varied, besides their temporary 
fluctuations. It is unsafe to attempt to give more than a general idea of their 
leading features, which must be variously worked out in detail, according to 
the particular reign and the particular part of England to which it is meant to 
be applied. 


One class of the community in Anglo-Saxon times (though probably no 
very large portion) was in a state of absolute slavery. They were known in 
Saxon by the names of theow, esne, and thrall. They probably originally 
consisted of conquered Britons ; but as criminals who could not pay the fine 
imposed by law were reducible to this state, many unfortunate beings of 
German ancestry must in process of time have been comprised in this 
degraded and suffering class. The freemen of the land were classified by a 
broad division into the ceorls, who formed the bulk of the population, and 
into the thanes, who fomied the nobility and the gentry. Sometimes the 
classification is made into ceorls and eorls ; the title of eorl having 
reference to birth, whereas the title of thane had reference to the possession 
of landed property. It was this, the ownership of landed property, that 
mainly detennined the status and political rights of a Saxon freeman, and 
therefore the classification into ceorls and thanes is the most convenient to 
follow. There is an additional reason for doing so, because the Danes used 
the title eorl fjarl, earl) to designate authority and command; and when the 
Danish influence extended in Saxon England, the title of earl was 
employed, not to mark a man of good birth but the ruler of a shire or other 
district. Both the democratic and the aristocratic principles entered largely 
into the Anglo-Saxon polity ; the latter finally obtaining the ascendency, 
chiefly by reason of the strictness of the regulations which it was 
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found necessary to introduce, in order to maintain some degree of public 
peace and to give some security for property and person, amid the tumult 
and confusion which prevailed so often and so generally in England during 
the troubled ages of the Anglo-Saxon rule. 


Ionian culture to that nation. Their most famous feat in this direction was of 
course the introduction of the alphabet, which, as the traditions of the time 
relate, and as modern scholars are quite ready to believe, the Phoenician 
traders brought with them from the Orient. 


One great fact, however, never must be forgotten while we examine the 
Anglo-Saxon institutions and mark the privileges which the thanes (i.e. the 
landed proprietors) possessed over the mass of the free commonalty, the 
ceorls. The superior body was not composed of a hereditary caste or 
noblesse. It was an aristocracy, but it was open to receive recruits from the 
ranks below it. Any ceorl, who could acquire a defined amount of landed 
property, could become a thane. 


It is convenient to examine the Anglo-Saxon social body, by commencing 
with its component parts. This method is recommended by Palgrave, and 
(subject to some slight additions and qualifications) we may safely follow 
him in taking the Anglo-Saxon townships as the integral molecule out of 
which the Anglo-Saxon state was formed. He says: “Ascending in the 
analysis of the Anglo-Saxon state, the first and primary element appears to 
be the community, which in England, during the Saxon period, was 
denominated the town, or township. An explanation of the term may be 
required. Denoting in its primary sense the enclosure which surrounded the 
mere homestead or dwelling of the lord, it seems to have been gradually 
extended to the whole of the land which constituted the domain.” 


There was a lord of every township, usually one of the more opulent thanes, 
though some townships belonged to the sovereign as their superior. We will, 
however, limit our attention to the ordinary and normal case, where a 
resident thane was lord of the township. He dwelt there on his own demesne 
lands. Round him there were grouped a number of ceorls, some occupying 
allotments of land, some tilling the lands of others. Each township had its 
gerefa, or reeve, an elective chief officer ; and also in each township four 
good and lawful men were elected, who, with tne reeve, represented the 
township in the judicial courts of the hundred and the shire. All these 
appear to have been freely elected by the commonalty of each township 
from among their own body. The inhabitants of each township regulated 
their own police. They were bound to keep watch and ward ; and if any 
crime was committed in their district, they were to raise the hue and cry, 
and to pursue and apprehend the offender. Such were the townships: having, 
generally, each its own local court, with varying amounts of jurisdiction; 
and being subordinate to the hundred court, which was again subordinate to 
the shire moot or county court. 


This leads us to consider the English hundreds, which subsist to this day, 
though the townships have become almost obsolete, having been 
superseded partly by the Norman manors, and partly in consequence of the 
ecclesiastical division into parishes having been adopted for the purposes of 
petty local self-government. Whether the hundreds had originally any 
reference to num-ber or not, it is certain that they ultimately became mere 
territorial divisions. And, both in order to facilitate the organization of the 
inhabitants for military purposes and to afford better security against crime, 
the hundreds were subdivided into tythings. In one respect, the system of 
tything was more comprehensive than the system of townships, as there 
may have been land not included in any township, and which would yet be 
within a hundred, and consequently would, when hundreds were 
subdivided, be brought within a tything. 


Every hundred had its court, which was attended by the thanes whose 
demesnes were within its boundaries, and by the four men and the reeve of 
each township. The hundred court was held monthly, and was subordinate 
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to the court of the shire. The shire or county courts were held at least once a 
year. They were presided over by the bishop and the ealdorman or earl. 
Each shire had also its reeve, who, in the absence of the ealdorman, was the 
president of its court, in conjunction with the bishop. All the thanes in the 
county, the four men, and the reeve of each township, arid the twelve men 
chosen to represent each hundred, attended the county court ; but it is justly 
doubted whether any but the thanes had a voice in it. Though an appeal 
from it seems to have lain to the witenagemot, the supreme court of the 
kingdom, and though the witan in some cases sometimes exercised an 
original jurisdiction, the shire moots were in practice the most important 
tribunals in the country, and both they and the minor ones, which we have 
referred to, were certainly of a very free and popular character. 


So far the Anglo-Saxon system seems democratic enough ; but even before 
we proceed to the consideration of the witenagemot there are two features 
to be attended to which are of a very different character. Every member of 
the Anglo-Saxon commonalty was bound to place himself in dependence 
upon some man of rank and wealth, as his lord. The “lordless” man was 
liable to be slain as an outlaw by anyone who met him. Besides this, by the 
system of frank pledge, every man was bound to be enrolled in some ty 
thing; the members of each tything being mutually responsible for each 
other’s good conduct @@@ to this extent at least, that if any one of them 
committed a crime the rest were bound either to render him to justice to 
take his trial, or to make good the fine to which, in his absence, he might be 
sentenced. The effect of these regulations was almost to limit every man to 
the place and neighbourhood of his nativity ; for it was difficult and almost 
impossible to get enrolled in a tything or to find a lord in a place where a 
man w^as not known. At the same time, it is to be borne in mind that this 
species of compulsory settlement inflicted far less hardship in Anglo-Saxon 
times, when there was little traffic or communication between one district 
and another and little inducement for a poor man to try to change his home, 
than has been in mod-ern times caused by our laws of settlement and 
removal. 


The recollection of this will keep us from exaggerating the importance of 
one point in the position of the ceorls, which has caused some writers to 
speak of it as a state of servitude. Many of the Saxon ceorls were legally 
annexed to the lands of their lords, and could not quit the estate on which 
they had to render their services. But the ceorl was in other respects 
personally free. He was law-worthy, to use the old expressive phraseology. 
Among the Anglo-Saxons (as among all the other northern nations) a 
composition, or ivere-gild, was fixed by the law for the slaying of any 
member of the state, according to the class to which he belonged. The were- 
gild for the death of a ceorl was two hundred shillings, and was payable to 
his family, and not to the lord of the estate on which he lived. But the fine 
for killing a slave was paid to the slave’s owner. The ceorl had the right of 
bearing arms. He was a legal witness. As already pointed out, he had 
political rights with regard to the magistracies of his township, his tything, 
and his hundred, both as an elector and as himself eligible to office. He 
could acquire and hold property in absolute ownership ; and he needed no 


act of emancipation to pass into the class of thanes, if he acquired the 
requisite property qualification of five hides of land. Many of the ceorls 
were landowners to a smaller extent. Hallam“ considers the socmen, who 
are frequently spoken of in Domesday Book, to have been ceorls of this 
description. He says, ” They are the root of a noble plant, the free socage 
tenants, or English yeomanry, whose independence has stamped with 
peculiar features both our constitution and our national character.” 
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By far the larger part of the population in the Anglo-Saxon times was 
agricultural, but the towns were of considerable importance. The free spirit 
of local self-government which marks the Anglo-Saxon polity as displayed 
in its rural and village communities, was no less strongly developed in their 
cities and towns. The burg (as the town was usually called, meaning, 
literally, a fortified place) was organised like a hundred, having 
subdivisions analogous to those of the hundred, according to its size and 
population. The burhwara, or men of the borough, elected from among 
themselves their local officers for keeping the peace, and other purposes of 
municipal government. They thus also freely chose their own borough- 
reeve, or port-reeve, as their head of the civic community was termed. This 
officer presided at their local courts (the burhwaremot, or hustings), and in 
time of war led the armed burghers into the field. Sometimes the king, or a 
bishop, or a neighbouring lord claimed and exercised seignorial rights 
within the borough ; nor can any description of the Saxon municipal system 
be drawn that could be uniformly accurate. But, in general, we may safely 
assert that the Saxon boroughs were thriving and were free ; that they were 
strongholds, where the germs of England’s commercial prosperity, and of 
the capacity of the Anglo-Saxon race for local self-government, were 
matured, amid the turbulence of a rude age and the attempted 
encroachments of royal and aristocratic power. 


Many political writers of the last century used to describe the witenagemot 
as a genuine English parliament annually elected by universal suffrage. 


Palgrave, Hallam,’” and Kemble, however they may differ among 
themselves on points of detail, have effectually dispelled these monstrous 
and often mischievous delusions. The witan was essentially an aristocratic 
body. It was summoned and presided over by the king. It was attended by 
the bishops, by the earls or ealdormen : the thanes generally had a right to 
attend ; and probably those who resided in the neighbourhood of the place 
where a witan was held did attend in considerable numbers. For the purpose 
of appealing against the decisions of inferior tribunals, and of procuring 
justice against powerful individuals, whom the minor courts could not 
reach, the magistrates of boroughs, and the four men or reeves of 
townships, and other similar officers, must have occasionally been present. 
This is what Sir Francis Palgrave terms “remedial representation.” But there 
certainly were no representatives of the ceorls at the witan with any power 
to take part in or vote in its proceedings. 


The witan made laws and voted taxes; but this last was a rare necessity. The 
king was bound to take their advice as to making war or peace, and on all 
important measures of government. The witan had the power of electing the 
king from among the members of the blood royal. They on some occasions 
exercised the power of deposing him for misconduct : and they formed the 
supreme court of justice both in civil and criminal causes. The nature and 
extent of the authority which the Anglo-Saxon kings possessed are partly 
shown by the description of the powers of the witan. But, in addition to 
many minor rights, the royal prerogatives of appointing many of the 
principal officers of government, of commanding and disposing of the 
military force of the kingdom were of considerable importance ; and the 
personal character of the sovereign influenced materially the prosperity or 
adversity of the country, during the troubled centuries that passed between 
the accession of Egbert and the fall of the last Harold. 


It has been stated that the bishops were members of the witan. The 
influence of the clergy in the Anglo-Saxon times was very great, the 
humblest priest ranking with the landed gentry as a mass thane. The 
ecclesiastical 
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distribution of the country into parishes (i.e., preost scyres, each being the 
district of a single priest) is Anglo-Saxon @€@@ a division since generally 
adopted for purposes of local self-government. It is to Saxon laws that 
modern disputants respecting tithes and church-rates refer for the original 
legal obligation on the English laity to provide those ecclesiastical 
revenues. Besides their right to these, the church was largely endowed with 
glebe for her parochial churches, and broad lands for her cathedrals and 
monasteries. The existence of one of these great ecclesiastical foundations 
in or near a city favoured the progress of municipal civilisation ; and many 
of the towns grew up round the ancient cathedrals. The high officers of the 
church, her bishops and archbishops, were recognised as the highest officers 
of the state also. Kemble has well remarked on the effect of this alliance 
between church and state in the Saxon times, that ” guilty of extravagances 
the clergy were here, no doubt, as elsewhere ; but on the whole their 
position was not unfavourable to the harmonious workmg of the state; and 
the history of the Anglo-Saxons is perhaps as little deformed as any by the 
ambition, and power, and selfish class-interests of the clergy. 


” On the other hand, it cannot be denied that in England, as in other 
countries, the laity are under the greatest obligations to them, partly for 
rescuing some branches of learning from total neglect and partly for the 
counterpoise which their authority presented to the rude and forcible 
government of a military aristocracy. Ridiculous as it would be to affirm 
that their mfluence was never exerted for mischievous purposes, or that this 
institution was always free from the imperfections and evils which belong 
to all human institutions, it would be still more unworthy of the dignity of 
history to affect to undervalue the services which they rendered to society. 
If in the pursuit of private and corporate advantages they occasionally 
seemed likely to prefer the separate to the general good, they did no more 
than all bodies of men have done €€@ no more than is necessary to 
ensure the active co-operation of all bodies of men in any one line of 
conduct. But, whatever their class-interests may from time to time have led 
them to do, let it be remembered that they existed as a permanent mediating 


authority between the rich and the poor, the strong and the weak, and that, 
to their eternal honour, they fully comprehended and performed the duties 
of this most noble position. To none but themselves would it have been 
permitted to stay the strong hand of power, to mitigate the just severity of 
the law, to hold out a glimmering of hope to the serf, to find a place in this 
world and a provision for the destitute, whose existence the state did not 
even recognise.” 


This last observation of Kemble refers to the wretched position of those 
outcasts of the Saxon civil community who could find no place in one of 
the mutual associations, the ty things, and find no lord who would permit 
them to become his retainers. These friendless, helpless beings could not 
have been very numerous (we are not speaking of the wilful outlaws who 
lived by brigandage, but of the involuntary outlaws), but some of them must 
have existed. Such a being had no existence in the eye of the law, the civil 
state regarded him not, but abandoned him to arbitrary violence or 
starvation. But (to adopt again the eloquent words of Kemble) Christianity 
“taught that there was something even above the state, which the state itself 
was bound to recognise.” The church impressed the heavenly law by which 
the poor and needy, whom the earthly law condemned to misery, were to be 
relieved ; and the clergy presented their organisation as an efficient 
machinery for the distribution of alms. There were other sources of relief 
for the poor. The tithes and other ecclesiastical revenues contributed their 
portion, and 
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thus at every cathedral and every parish church there was a fund for the 
helpless pauper, and officers ready for its administration. 


But, in approaching the period of the Norman Concjuest, it may be usefully 
observed, with Guizot, that in the last period of the Anglo-Saxon sys-tem 
the power of the great nobles was becoming more and more predominant, 
so as to menace both the independence of the crown and the freedom of the 


commonalty. The earls, or ealdormen, the rulers of large provinces, like 
Earl Siward, Earl Leofric, Earl Godwin and his sons, and others, were 
forming a separate order in the state, through the aggressive influence of 
which the political rights and liberties of the others would probably have 
decayed and perished. The catastrophe of the Norman Conquest prevented 
this €@ a catastrophe terrible in itself, but in all human probability the 
averter of greater evils even to the Saxons themselves than those which it 
mfiicted./ 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE 


The early history of literature in England might lend some countenance to 
the theory that the development of a nation’s literature is, at bottom, but a 
chapter of its religious history. While the religion of our fathers was in the 
main a rude awe-struck worship of the forces of nature, literature either had 
no existence for them or was in a state not less elementary, consisting of a 
few songs and oracles, and nothing more. With the advent of the religion of 
Christ came an intellectual as well as spiritual awakening. Fortified by 
gospel precept for the present life, and thrilled with the hope of the life to 
come, the Saxon mind, released from disquietude, felt free to range discur- 
sively through such regions of human knowledge as its teachers opened 
before it, and the Saxon heart was fain to pour out many a rude but vigorous 
song. The missionaries could not fail to bring with them from Rome the 
intellectual culture of the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, so far 
as it had survived the fall of the Western Empire and the irruption of the 
barbarians. The Roman alphabet, paper or parchment, and pen and ink, 
drove out the Northern runes, the beechen tablet, and the scratching 
implement. The necessity of the preservation and at least partial translation 
of the Scriptures, the varied exigencies of the Catholic ritual, the demand 
for so much knowledge of astronomy as would enable the clergy to fix 
beforehand the date of Easter, all favoured, or rather compelled, the 
promotion of learning and education up to a certain point, and led to 
continual discussion and interchange of ideas. We find that there were two 
principal centres, during the first two centuries after the conversion, where 
learning was honoured and literature flourished. These centres were Wessex 


and Northumbria. When we have named the oldest form of the Saxon 
chronicle, and the not very interesting works of Abbot iE lfric, there is little 
left in the shape of extant writings, dating before the Conquest, for which 
we have to thank the men of Kent. For although Christianity was first 
preached in Kent, and the great monastery at Canterbury was long a 
valuable school of theology and history, yet the limited size of the kingdom, 
and the ill fortune which befell it in its wars with Mercia and Wessex, seem 
to have checked its intellectual growth. But in Wessex and Northumbria 
alike, the size of the territory, the presence of numerous monasteries, 
perhaps also the proximity of Celtic peoples or societies endowed with 
many literary gifts €€@ the Britons in the case of Wessex, the Culdees of 
lona in the case of Northumbria €€@ co-operated to produce a long 
period of literary activity. 
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Christianity was introduced into “Wessex by Bishop Birinus in 634, and 
spread over the whole kingdom with marvellous celerity. The interesting 
letters of St. Boniface give us tantalising glimpses of a busy life, social and 
monastic, in the west of England, no detailed picture of which it is now 
possible to reconstruct. The most distinguished known writer was St. 
Aldhelm, a monk of Malmesbury, and, for a few years before his death in 
709, bisho}) of Sherborne. The Saxon writings of St. Aldhelm are lost, 
unless we accept a conjecture of Grimm that he was the author of Andreas, 
one of the poems in the 'ercelli Codex. Cynewulf, the author of Crist, Elene, 
and Juliana, though to us unhappily no more than a name, was a poet of no 
mean powers. Kemble was disposed to identify him with an abbot of 
Peterborough who lived in the eleventh century ; but it is far more probable 
that Cynewulf was a West-Saxon writer, and lived in the first half of the 
eighth century. Crist is a poem of nearly 1,700 lines, incomplete at the 
beginning, in which Cynewulf seems to revel in the task of expressing in 
his mother tongue the new religious ideas which had come to his race. 
Elene is the legend of the discovery of the true cross at Jerusalem by the 


empress Helena, the mother of Constantine ; Juliana is the story of the 
martyrdom of the saint so named, under Maxi-mianus. 


The preponderance of opinion is now in favour of ascribing to Beowulf the 
most important surviving monument of Anglo-Saxon poetry, a West-Saxon 
origin, and a date not later than the midtUe nor earlier than the first decade, 
of the eighth century. Founded on a single manuscript which, as originally 
written, was full of errors, and now is much defaced, the text of Beowulf 
can never, unless another manuscript should be discovered, be placed on a 
thoroughly satisfactory footing. The general drift of the poem is to celebrate 
the heroic deeds of Beowulf, who, originally of Swedish race, was adopted 
by the king of Gautland, or Gotland (as the southern portion of Sweden is 
still called), and brought up with his own sons. Hearing that the Danish king 
Hrothgar is harassed by the attacks of a man-eating monster called Grendel, 
he sails to Zealand to his aid, and after various adventures kills both 
Grendel and his mother. After this Beowulf is chosen king of Gotland, and 
reigns many years in great prosperity, till in his old age, undertaking to fight 
with a fiery dragon that has been making great ravages among liis subjects, 
he succeeds in killing it, but receives a mortal injury in the struggle. The 
burning of his body, and the erection of a huge mound or cairn over his 
ashes, as a beacon “easy to be seen far off by seafaring men,” conclude the 
poem, and form a passage of remarkable beauty. 


For two hundred and thirty years €@ from the sack of Lindisfarne (795) 
to the accession of Canute (1017) €@ the so-called Danes were the 
curse of England, destroying monasteries and the schools maintained by 
them, burning churches and private houses, making life and property 
everywhere insecure, and depriving the land of that tranquillity without 
which literature and art are impossible. After a long prevalence of this state 
of things, society in Wessex having been, one would think, almost reduced 
to its first elements, Alfred arose and obtained a period of peace for his 
harassed and dejected countrymen. History tells us how well he wrought to 
build up in every way the fallen edifice of West-Saxon society. Among his 
labours not the least meritorious was his translation of Beda’s Historia 
Ecclesiastica, Pope Gregory’s work, De Cura Pastorali, the famous treatise 
of Boethius De Consolatione, and 


THE PHCENICIANS AND THE ALPHABET 


As to the exact origin of this alphabet, modern scholars are still somewhat 
in doubt. The Greeks themselves ascribed its origin to the Egyptians, 
believing that the Phoenicians had adopted a modified alphabet from the 
hieroglyphics. There were others, however, among the ancients who 
ascribed the origin of the Phoenician alphabet not to Egypt, but to 
Babylonia, and curiously enough this discrepancy amongst ancient 
authorities is exactly matched by the discordant opinions of the scholarship 
of our own day. It is admitted on all hands that the Phoenicians did not 
themselves invent their alphabet. But whether the foundation upon which 
they built it was the hieroglyphic or hieratic script of the Egyptians, or the 
elaborate cuneiform syllabary of Mesopotamia, is not even now clearly 
established. 


The theory of Egyptian origin found about the middle of the 19th century an 
able and strenuous advocate in the person of Viscount de Rouge, who 
elaborated the theory which siJecifically accounted, or attempted to 
account, for the different letters of the Phoenician alphabet as of Egyptian 
origin. He based his comparisons not upon the hieroglyphics, but on the 
modified forms of the hieratic script, believing with good reason that the 
Phoenicians obtained their alphabet at a very early date — perhaps 
something like 2000 B.C. He logically confined his analysis to an 
observation of the oldest specimens of the hieratic writings that were 
accessible, in particular using the Prisse Papyrus, which, as good fortune 
would have it, chanced to be written in a very clear, bold hand. This hieratic 
script, as is well known, follows the hieroglyphics themselves in using at 
once an aljjhabet, a syllabary, and a modified form of ideographs. It is one 
of the most curious facts in the history of human evolution that the 
Egyptians having advanced through the various stages of mental growth 
necessary to the evolution of an alphabet, should have retained the antique 
forms of picture writing and of syllabic representations of sounds after they 
had made the final analysis which gave them the actual alphabet, and that to 
the very last they should have used a jumble of the various forms of 
representation in all their writings. The feat of the Phoenicians, according to 
the theory of De Rouge, was to select from the Egyptian characters those 
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the Universal History of Orosius. Yet, in spite of his generous efforts, the 
evils caused by the Danes could not be repaired. A sort of blight seemed to 
have passed over the Anglo-Saxon genius. Now and then a great man 
appeared, endowed with a reparative force, and with a courage which aimed 
at raising the fallen spirit of the people. Such a man was St. Dunstan, who 
was ever faithful to the interests of learning. But his work was undone 
during the disastrous reign of \Ethelred the Unready, at the end of which 
the Danish power established itself in England. Under Edward the 
Confessor, French influences began to be greatly felt. The two races of the 
Teutonic north had torn each other to pieces, and the culture which Saxon 
had been able to impart to Northman was not sufficient to discipline him 
into a truly civilised man. England, though at a terrible cost, had to be knit 
on to the state-system of Southern Europe; her anarchy must give place to 
centralisation; her schools, and her art, and her architecture be remodelled 
by Italians and Frenchmen; her poets turn their eyes, not towards Iceland, 
but towards Normandy or Provence. 


NORTHUMBRIA 


Turning now to the other literary centre, the Northumbrian kingdom, we 
find that impulse and initiation were due to more than one source. In the 
main, the conversion of the Angles north of the Tees, and the implantation 
among them of the germs of culture, are traceable to lona, and, inclirectly, 
to the Irish church and St. Patrick. From Ireland, in the persons of St. 
Columba and his followers, was wafted a ministry of light and civilisation, 
which from the sixth to the eleventh century diffused its blessings over 
northern Europe, Oswald, son of the Bernician kmg yEthelfrith, embraced 
Christianity through the teaching of the monks of lona, and when he 
became king of Bernicia in 634, one of his first thoughts was to send to his 
old teachers and ask that missionaries might be sent to instruct his people. 


Aidan accordingly came from lona and founded a bishop’s see at 
Lindisfarne, or Holy Isle. 


Adamnan, abbot of lona about the year 690, has a peculiar interest, because 
a long extract from his work on the holy places is incorporated by Beda in 
his Ecclesiastical History. He also wrote a life of his founder, St. Columba. 
To the encouragement of Bishop Aidan we owe it that Hilda, a lady of the 
royal house of Deira, established monasteries at Hartlepool and 
Streoneshalch (afterwards “Whitby) ; and it was by the monks of 
Streoneshalch that the seed was sown, which, falling upon a good heart and 
a capacious brain, bore fruit in the poetry of Ca’dmon, the earliest English 
poet. We need not repeat the well-known story of the vision, in which the 
destined bard, then a humble menial employed about the stables and boat- 
service of the monastery, believed that an injunction of more than mortal 
authority was laid upon him, to “sing of the beginning of creation.” The 
impulse having been once communicated, Csedmon, as Beda informs us, 
continued for a long time to clothe in his native measures the principal 
religious facts recorded in the Pentateuch and in the New Testament. 
Hitherto the influences in Northumbria tending to culture have been found 
to be only indirectly Roman ; the immediate source of them was lona. But 
when we come to the Venerable Beda, the great light of the Northumbrian 
church, the glory of letters in a rude and turbulent age, nay, even the teacher 
and the beacon light of all Europe for the period from the seventh to the 
tenth century, we find that the fountain whence he drew the streams of 
thought and knov.ledge came 
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from no derivative source, but was supplied directly from Rome, the well- 
head of Christian culture. When only seven years old, Betla, like Orderic in 
a later age, was brought by his father to Jarrow and given up to the abbot to 
be trained to monastic life. The rest of his life, down to the year 731, was 
passed in the monastery, as we know from his own statement; in 735 he 
died. His works may be grouped under five heads: 1, Educational; 2, 


Theological; 3, Historical ; 4, Poetical ; 5, Letters. To the first class belong 
the treatises De Orthographia and de Arte Metrica, the first being a short 
dictionary ; the second a prosody, describing the principal classical metres, 
with examples. De Natura Rerum is a cosmogony and cosmography, with 
numerous dia-grams and maps. Under the second head, that of theological 
works, fall his Expositiones on St. Mark’s and St. Luke’s Gospels, on the 
Acts, and other books of the New Testament, his homilies, forty-nine in 
number, and a book of prayers, chiefly made up of verses taken from the 
Psalms. 


The Ecclesiastical History, his greatest w’ ork, opens w/ith a preface, in 
which, in that tone of calmness and mild dignity which go far to make a 
perfect prose style, Beda explains in detail the nature and the sources of the 
evidence on which he has relied in compiling the work. A short introduction 
then sketches the general history of Britain from the landing of Julius Casar 
to the coming of Augustine. From the landing of Augustine in 596 to the 
year 731, the progress of Christianity, the successes and the reverses of the 
church in the arduous work of bringing within her pale the fiercely warring 
nations of the Anglo-Saxons, are narrated, fully but unsystematically, for 
each kingdom in turn. Among his poetical works are a life of St. Cuthbert in 
Latin hexameters, a number of hymns, a poem on Justin Martyr, and 
another on the Day of Judgment. 


At the time when Beda died (735) the Angles of Northumbria were 
beginning to lay aside their arms and zealously to frequent the monastery 
schools. But a reaction set in; and after the middle of the century 
Northumbrian history is darkened by the frequent record of dissension 
among the members of the royal house, civil war, and assassination. At the 
monastery of York Alcuin was educated, and when grown up he had charge 
of its school and library. In 780 he was sent on a mission to Rome ; on his 
return, at Parma, he fell in w’ith the emperor Charlemagne, who invited him 
to settle at Aix-la- Chapelle, at that time the chief imperial residence, to 
teach his children, and aid in the organisation of education throughout his 
dominions. Having obtained the permission of his superiors at York, Alcuin 
complied with the request; and from that time to his death, in 804, resided, 
with little inter-mission, either at the imperial court or at Tours. Alcuin’s 
letters, though the good man was of a somewhat dry and pedantic turn, 


contain much matter of interest. His extant works are of considerable bulk; 
they are chiefly educational and theological treatises, which for lack of 
vigour or originality of treatment have fallen into complete oblivion. 


After the death of Alcuin the confusion in Northumbria became ever worse 
and worse. But for the Durham Gospels, a version in the Angle dialect of 
the four gospels, and a few similar remains, the north of England presents a 
dead blank to the historian of literature from Alcuin to Simeon of Durham, 
a period of more than three hundred years. In the south the intellectual 
atrtiosphere was far less dark. The works of “Ifric, who died archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1006, are chiefly interesting because they show the growing 
importance of the native language. iElfric’s Homilies are in Anglo-Saxon ; 
his Colloquy is a conversation on common things, in Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon, between a master and his scholar. The annals of public events, to 
which, as 
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collected and arranged by Archbishop Plegmund at the end of the ninth 
century, we give the name of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, continued to be 
recorded at Canterbury in the native language till about the date of the 
Conquest; after that time the task passed into the hands of the monks of 
Peterborough, and was carried on by them for nearly a hundred years. Had 
there been no violent change, England would by slow degrees have got 
through with the task of assimilating and taming the Northmen, and, in spite 
of physical isolation, would have participated, though probably lagging far 
behind the rest, in the general intellectual advance of the nations of Europe. 
For good or for evil, the process of national and also of intellectual 
development was to be altered and quickened by the arrival of a knightly 
race of conquerors from across the Channel. ^M 


© QO- lyi-s” 


CHAPTER V 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST 


[1066-1087 A.D.] 


The Norman Conquest is the great turning-point in the history of the 
English nation. And yet there is no event wliose true nature has been more 
commonly and more utterly mistaken. No event is less fitted to be taken, as 
it so often has been taken, for the beginning of our national history. The 
Norman Conquest brought with it a most extensive foreign infusion which 
affected our blood, our language, our laws, our arts ; still it was only an 
infusion ; the older and stronger elements still survived, and in “the long 
run thej’ again made good their supremacy. In a few generations we led 
captive our conquerors, England was England once again, and the 
descendants of the Norman invaders were found to be among the truest of 
Englishmen. England may be as justly proud of rearing such step-children 
as Simon de Montfort and Edward the First as of being the natural mother 
of Alfred and Harold. @€@ Fkeem.vn.^ 


The first feelings of the Normans after the battle of Hastings seem to have 
been sensations of triumph and joy, amounting almost to a delirium. They 
are represented by a contemporary as making their horses to prance and 
bound over the thickly strewed bodies of the Anglo-Saxons ; after which 
they proceeded to rifle them, and despoil them of their clothes. By 
William’s orders the space was cleared round the pope’s standard, which he 
had set up ; and there his tent was pitched, and he feasted with his followers 
amongst the dead. The critical circumstances in which he had so recently 
been placed, and the difficulties which still lay before him, disposed the 
mind of the Conqueror to serious thoughts. Not less, perhaps, in gratitude 
for the past than in the hope that such a work would procure him heavenly 
favour for the future, he solemnly vowed that he would erect a splendid 


abbey on the scene of this his first victory; and when, in process of time, 
this vow was accomplished, 
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the high altar of the abbey church stood on the very spot where the standard 
of Harold had been planted and thrown down. In the archives of the house 
was deposited a long roll, on which were inscribed the names of the nobles 
and gentlemen of mark who came with the Conqueror and survived the 
battle of Hastings. 


The most sanguine of the Normans, in common with the most despondent 
among the English, expected that, immediately after the battle of Hastings, 
the Conqueror would march straight to London and make himself master of 
that capital. But the first move was a retrograde one; nor did William 
establish himself in the capital until more than two months had passed. 
While the army of Harold kept the field at Senlac or Battle, several new 
ships, with reinforcements, came over from Normandy to join William. 
Mistaking the proper place for landing, the commanders of these vessels put 
in to Romney, where they were at once assaulted and beaten by the people 
of the coast. William learned this unpleasant news the day after his victory, 
and to save the other recruits, whom he still expected, from a similar 
disaster, he resolved, before proceeding farther, to make himself master of 
all the southeastern coast. He turned back, therefore, from Battle to 
Hastings, at which latter place he stayed some days, awaiting his transports 
from beyond sea, and hoping, it is said, that his presence would induce the 
population of those parts to make voluntary submission. At length, seeing 
that no one came to ask for peace, William resumed his march with the 
remnant of his army, and the fresh troops which had arrived in the interval 
from Normandy. He kept close to the seacoast, marching from south to 


north, and spreading devastation on his passage. He took a savage 
vengeance at Romney for the reverse his troops had sustained there, by 
massacring the inhabitants and burning their houses. 


From Romney he advanced to Dover, the strongest place on the coast. With 
little or no opposition, he burst into the town, which his troops set fire to ; 
and the strong castle, which the son of Godwin had put into an excellent 
state of defence, was so speedily surrendered to him, that a suspicion of 
treachery rests on the Saxon commander. The capture of this fortress was 
most opportune and important, for a dreadful dysentery had broken out in 
the Norman army, and a safe receptacle for the sick had become 
indispensable. Dover Castle also commanded the best landing-place for 
troops from the Continent, and William was not yet so sure of his game as 
not to look anxiously for a place of retreat on the coast, in case of meeting 
with reverses in the interior. He spent eight or nine days in strengthening 
the castle, and repairing some of the damage done to the town by his 
lawless soldiery. 


When the Conqueror at last moved from Dover, he marched direct to 
London. A confused story is told by some of our early historians about a 
popular resistance, organised by Archbishop Stigand, and the abbot 
Egelnoth, in which the men of Kent, advancing like the army of Macduff 
and Siward against Macbeth, under the cover of cut-down trees and boughs, 
disputed the passage of the Normans, and, with arms in their hands, exacted 
from them terms most favourable to themselves and the part of England 
they occupied. But the plain truth seems to be that, overawed by the recent 
catastrophe of Hastings, and the presence of a compact and numerous army, 
the inhabitants of Kent made no resistance, and meeting William with offers 
of submission, placed hostages in his hands, and so obtained mild 
treatment. 


During these calamities the Saxon witan had assembled in London, to 


deliberate and provide for the future ; but evidently, as far as the lay portion 
of the meeting was concerned, with no mtention of submitting to the Con- 
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queror. The first care that occupied their thoughts was to elect a successor 
to the throne. Either of Harold’s brave brothers, at such a crisis, when 
valour and military skill were the qualities most wanted, might probably 
have commanded a majority of suffrages; but they had both fought their last 
fight ; and, owing to their youth, their inexperience, their want of 
popularity, or to some other circumstance, the two sons of Harold seem 
never to have been thought of. Many voices would have supported Morcar 
or Edwin, the powerful brothers-in-law of Harold, who had already an 
almost sovereign authority in Northumbria and Mercia; but the citizens of 
London, and the men of the south of England generally, preferred young 
Eadgar iEtheling, the grandson of Eadmund Ironside, who had been 
previously set aside on account of his little worth : and when Stigand the 
primate, and Ealdred (Aldred) the archbishop of York, threw their weight 
into this scale, Eadgar was proclaimed king. It should seem, however, that 
even at this stage many of the bishops and clergymen, who were even then 
Frenchmen or Normans, raised their voice in favour of William, or let fall 
hints that wre all meant to favour his pretensions. The pope’s bull and 
banner could not be without their effect, and, motives of interest and policy 
apart, some of these ecclesiastics may have conscientiously believed they 
were performing their duty in promoting the cause of the elect of Rome. 
Others there were who were notoriously bought over, either by money paid 
beforehand, or by promises of future largesse. 


The party that ultimately prevailed in the witan did not carry their point 
until much precious time had been consumed ; nor could the blood of 
Cerdic, Alfred, and Eadmund make the king of their choice that rallying 
point which conflicting factions required, or a hero capable of facing a 
victorious invader, advancing at the head of a more powerful army than 
England could hope to raise for some time. In fact, Eadgar was a mere 
cipher OO a boy incapable of government as of war OOO with 
nothing popular about him except his descent. The primate Stigand took his 
place at the council board, and the military command was given to earls 
Edwin and Morcar. 


WAILLIAM BEFORE LONDON 


Very few acts of legal authority had been performed in the name of Eadgar, 
when William of Normandy appeared before the southern suburb of 
London. If the Normans had expected to take the capital by a coup-de-main, 
and at once, they were disappointed; the Londoners were very warlike; and 
the population of the city, great even in those days, w^as much increased by 
the presence of the thanes and chiefs of all the neighbouring counties, who 
had come in to attend the witan, and had brought their servants and 
followers with them. After making a successful charge, with five hundred 
of his best horse, against some citizens who w“re gathered on that side of 
the river, William set fire to Southwark, and marched away from London, 
with the determination of ravaging the country around it, and, by 
interrupting all communication, inducing the well-defended capital to 
surrender. Detachments of his arniy were soon spread over a wide tract; and 
in burning towns and villages, in the massacre of men armed and men 
unarmed, and in the violation of helpless females, the people of Surrey, 
Sussex, Hampshire, and Berkshire were made to feel the full signification 
of a Norman conquest. William crossed the Thames at \Vallingford, near to 
which place he established an intrenched camp, where a division of his 
army was left, in order to cut off any succours that might be sent towards 
London from the west. 
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This done, he proceeded across Buckinghamshire into Hertfordshire, 
“slaying the people,” till he came to Berkhampstead, where he took up a 
position, in order to interrupt all communication with London from the 
north. The capital, indeed, at this time seems to have been girded round by 
the enemy, and afflicted by the prospect of absolute famine. Nor were there 
wanting other causes of discouragement. The earls Edwin and Morcar 
showed little zeal in the command of a weak, and, as yet, unorganised army, 
and soon withdrew towards the Humber, taking with them all the soldiers of 
Northumbria and Mercia, who constituted the best part of King Eadgar’s 


forces, but who looked to the earls much more than to the king. These two 
sons of yElfgar probably hoped to be able to maintain themselves in 
independence in the north, where, in reality, they at a later period renewed 
and M=- greatly prolonged the contest with the Normans.i Their departure 
had a baneful effect in London; and while the spirit of the citizens waxed 
fainter and fainter, the partisans and intriguers for William, encouraged at 
every move by the prevalent faction among “the clergy, raised their hopes 
and extended their exertions. 


After some time, however, earls Morcar and Edwin appear to have returned 
to the capital. On many an intermediate step the chroniclers are provokingly 
silent : but at last it was determined that a submissive deputation should be 
sent from London to Berkhampstead ; and King Eadgar himself, the primate 
Stigand, Ealdred, archbishop of York, Wulfstan, bishop of Worcester, with 
other prelates and lay chiefs, among whom the Saxon chronicler expressly 
names the two earls of Northumbria and Mercia, and many of the principal 
citizens, repaired to William, who received them with an outward show of 
moderation and kindness. It is related that when the man whom he most 
hated, as the friend of Harold and the energetic enemy of the Normans 
©@@@ that when Stigand came into his presence, he saluted him with the 
endearing epithets of father and bishop. The puppet-king Eadgar made a 
verbal renunciation of the throne, and the rest swore allegiance to the 
Conqueror @€€ the bishops swearing for the whole body of the clergy, 
the chiefs for the nobility, and the citizens for the good city of London. 


[‘ The attitude of the two grandsons of Leofric, who of all the men of 
England could have organised and directed anything like an effective 
opposition to William, has been the subject of much controversy. The 
chroniclers are at variance in their accounts, and whether the brothers 
retired from London, cutting themselves off from all communication with 
their countrymen, or whether they simply withdrew temporarily because of 
disgust or pique can-not be determined. “On the part of these young men,” 
says Ramsay, i “a certain jealousy of Harold and his family might be 
excused. We could understand their objecting to the promotion of one of 
Harold’s sons. But for opposition to a return to the national dynasty, no 
apology can be offered. However weak Eadgar may have seemed, union of 
forces offered the only prospect of escape from ruin. The retirement of the 


that were purely, or almost purely, alphabetic in character, and recognising 
that these alone were sufficient, to reject all the rest. Simple as such a 
selection seems when viewed from the standpoint of later knowledge, it 
really must have required the imagination of the most brilliant genius to 
effect it. 


The theory of De Rouge was so ably supported through comparison of the 
most ancient known inscriptions of the Phoenicians with the hieratic 
alphabet of the Egyptians that it was almost at once accepted by a large 
number of scholars, and for many years was pretty generally regarded as 
having solved the old-time puzzle of the origin of the Phoenician alphabet. 
More recently, however, the theory of De Rouge has been called in question 
and the old theory of Pliny, which ascribed the origin of the alphabet to the 
Babylonian script rather than the Egyptian, has been revived by modern 
archeologists. Professor Deecke attempted to derive the Phoenician alpha- 
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bet from the later Assyrian. Tliis attempt, however, has been characterised 
as refuting itself in the very expression, for it can hardly be in question that 
the PhcBnician alphabet was in use long before the later Assyrian came into 
existence. A more logical attemjit, however, has been made to draw a 
comparison between the Phoenician and the ancient Accadian, which was 
the classical speech of ‘Mesopotamia and the model on which the later 
Assj’rian itself was based. This theory, first suggested perhaps by Professor 
Wuttke, found an able advocate in Dr. J. P. Peters, and more recently has 
been sanctioned by the high authority of Professor Hommel. Their opinions 
on the other hand have been ardently combated by the advocates of the 
theory of De Rouge, and the subject is as yet too obscure and the data are 
too few for a final decision. 


Whether the Phoenicians went to Eg3’pt or to Mesopotamia, however, for 
their model, it is at least admitted on all sides that among this people 
originated the alphabet which was transmitted to the Greeks, and through 
the Greeks to all modern European nations. This fact should of itself suffice 
to give the Phoenicians a foremost place among the nations of antiquity, in 
the estimation of the modern critic. 


two earls if they did retire @€@ was simply an act of suicidal 
treason.” ] 


William The Conqueror 


(From an ancient coin) 
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During a part of this singular audience William pretended to have doubts 
and misgivings as to the propriety of his ascending the vacant throne; but 
these hypocritical expressions were drowned in the loud acclamations of his 
Norman barons, who felt that the crown of England was on the point of 
their swords. Having taken oaths of fidelity and peace, the Saxon deputies 
left hostages with the Norman, who, on his side, promised to be mild and 
merciful to all men. On the following morning the foreigners began their 
march towards London, plundering, murdering, and burning, just as before. 
^ Even now William did not enter London in person, but, sending on part of 
his army to build a fortress for his reception, he encamped with the rest at 
some distance from the city. This fortress, which was built on the site, and 
probably included part of a Roman castle, grew gradually, in after times, 
into the Tower of London. 


William’s coronation; his conciliatory policy 


As soon as the Normans had finished his stronghold, William took 
possession of it, and then they fixed his coronation for a few days after. The 
Conqueror is said to have objected to the performance of this ceremony 
while so large a part of the island was independent of his authority ; and he 
certainly hoped, by delaying it, to obtain a more formal consent from the 


English nation, or something like a Saxon election, which would be a better 
title in the eyes of the people than the right of conquest. Little, however, 
was gained by delay ; and the coronation, which, for the sake of greater 
solemnity, took place on Christmas Day, was accompanied by accidents and 
circumstances highly irritating to the people. It is stated, on one side, that 
William invited the primate Stigand to perform the rites, and that Stigand 
refused to crown a man “covered with the blood of men, and the invader of 
others’ rights.” Although there might have been some policy in making this 
great champion of the Saxon cause hallow the Conqueror, it does not appear 
probable that William would ask this service of one who was lying under 
the severe displeasure of Rome ; and it is said, on the other side, that he 
refused to be consecrated by Stigand, and conferred that honour on Ealdred, 
archbishop of York. 


The new abbey of Westminster, the last work of Edward the Confessor, was 
chosen as the place for the coronation of England’s first Norman king. The 
suburbs, the streets of London, and all the approaches to the abbey were 
lined with double rows of soldiers, horse and foot. The Conqueror rode 
through the ranks, and entered the abbey church, attended by 260 of his 
warlike chiefs, by many priests and monks, and a considerable number of 
English, who had been gained over to act a part in the pageantry. At the 
opening of the ceremony one of William’s prelates, Geoffrey, the bishop of 
Coutances, asked the Normans, in the French language, if they were of 
opinion that their chief should take the title of king of England; and then the 
archbishop of York asked the English if they would have William the 
Norman for their king. The reply on either side was given by acclamation in 
the affirmative, and the shouts and cheers thus raised were so loud that they 
startled the foreign cavalry stationed round the abbey. The troops took the 
confused noise for a cry of alarm raised by their friends, and, as they had 
received orders to be on the alert, and ready to act in case of any seditious 
movement, they rushed to the English houses nearest the abbey and set fire 
to them all. A few, thinking to succour their betrayed duke and the nobles 
they served, 
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ran to the church, where, at sight of their naked swords, and the smoke and 
flames that were rising, the tumult soon became as great as that without its 
walls. The Normans fancied the whole population of London and its 
neighbourhood had risen against them ; the English imagined that they had 
been duped by a vain show, and drawn together, unarmed and defenceless, 
that they might be massacred. Both parties ran out of the abbey, and the 
ceremony was interrupted, though William, left almost alone in the church, 
or with none but the archbishop Ealdred, and some terrified priests of both 
nations near him at the altar, decidedly refused to postpone the celebration. 
The service was therefore completed amidst these bad auguries, but in the 
utmost hurry and confusion ; and the Conqueror took the usual coronation 
oath of the Anglo-Saxon kings, making, as an addition of his own, the 
solemn promise that he would treat the English people as well as the best of 
their kings had done. 


Meanwhile the commotion without continued, and it is not mentioned at 
what hour of the day or night the conflagration ended. The English, who 
had been at the abbey, ran to extinguish the fire @€@ the Normans, it is 
said, to plunder, and otherwise profit by the disorder; but it appears that 
some of the latter exerted themselves to stop the progress of the flames, and 
to put an end to a riot peculiarly unpalatable to their master, whose anxious 
wish was Certainly, at that time, to conciliate the two nations. 


Soon after his coronation William withdrew from London to Barking, 
where he established a court, which gradually attracted many of the nobles 
of the south of England. Eadric, surnamed the Forester, Coxo, a warrior of 
high repute, and others are named ; and, as William extended his authority, 
even the thanes and the great earls from the north, where the force of his 
arms was not yet felt, repaired to do him homage. In return William granted 
them the confirmation of their estates and honours, which he had not at 
present the power to seize or invade. It appears that the Conqueror’s first 
seizures and confiscations, after the crown lands, were the domains of 
Harold, and his brothers Gurth and Leofwine, and the lands and property of 
such of the English chiefs as were either very weak, or unpopular, or 
indifferent to the nation. 


Eadgar /Etheling was an inmate of the new court, and William, knowing he 
was cherished by many of the English on account of his descent, pretended 
to treat him with great respect, and left him the earldom of Oxford, which 
Harold had conferred on him when he ascended the throne in his stead. 
From Barking the new king made a progress through the territory, that was 
rather militarily occupied than securely conquered, displaying as he went as 
much royal pomp, and treating the English with as much courtesy and 
consideration, as he could. The extent of this territory cannot be exactly 
determined, but it appears the Conqueror had not yet advanced, in the 
northeast beyond the confines of Norfolk, nor in the southwest beyond 
Dorsetshire. Both on the eastern and western coast, and in the midland 
counties, the invasion was gradual and slow. 


All William’s measures at this time were mild and conciliating ; he 
respected the old Anglo-Saxon laws ; he established good courts of justice, 
encouraged agriculture and commerce, and (at least nominally) enlarged the 
privileges of London and some other towns. At the same time, however, the 
country he held was bristled with castles and towers ; and additional 
fortresses erected in and around the capital, showed his distrust of’ what 
was termed, in the language of the Normans, an over-numerous and too 
proud population. Such operations could not be otherwise than distasteful to 
the English, who 
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were further irritated by seeing proud foreign lords fixed among them, and 
married to the widows and heiresses of their old lords, who had fallen at 
Hastings. The rapacious followers of William were hard to satisfy ; and, to 
secure their attachment, he was frequently obliged to go beyond those 
bounds of moderation he was inclined to set for himself. A most numerous 
troop of priests and monks had come over from the Continent, and their 
avidity was scarcely inferior to that of the barons and knights. Nearly every 
one of them wanted a church, a rich abbey, or some higher promotion. It 
was, however, to these foreign churchmen that our country was chiefly 


indebted for whatever intellectual improvement or civilisation was imported 
at the Conquest. 


THE REGENCY OF ODO 


In the month of i\Iarch, 1067, the English in the north and west being yet 
untouched, William resolved to pass over into Normandy. Had he 
determined to vex and rouse the English, he could scarcely have left a more 
fitting instrument than his half-brother Odo, to whom he confided the royal 
power during his absence. On the other hand, as if to make an English 
revolt hopeless, should it be attempted, he carried in his train Stigand, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, Eadgar iEtheling, Edwin, earl of Mercia, Morcar, 
earl of Northumbria, and many others of high nobility. He set sail with a 
fair wind for Normandy, just six months after his landing in England. 


The rule of Odo and the barons left in England pressed harshly on the 
people, whose complaints and cries for justice they despised. Without 
punishment or check, their men-at-arms were permitted to insult and 
plunder, not merely the peasants and burgesses, but people of the best 
condition, and the cup of misery and degradation was filled up, as usual in 
such cases, by violence offered to the women. The English spirit was not 
yet so depressed, and, in fact, never sank so low as to tolerate such wrongs. 
Several popular risings took place in various parts of the subjugated 
territory, and many a Norman, caught beyond the walls of his castle or 
garrison town, was cut to pieces. These partial insurrections were followed 
by concerted and extensively combined movements. The men of Kent, who 
had been the first to submit, were the first to attempt to throw off the yoke. 


A singular circumstance attended their effort. Eustace, count of Boulogne, 
the same who had caused such a stir at Dover in the time of Edward the 
Confessor, was then in open quarrel with William the Norman, who kept 
one of his sons in prison. Forgetting their old grievances, the people of Kent 
sent a message to Count Eustace, promising to put Dover mto his hands if 
he would help them wage war on their Norman oppressors. Eustace 
accepted the invitation, and, crossing the Channel with a small band, he 
landed, under favour of a dark night, at a short distance from Dover, where 


he was presently joined by a host of Kentish men in arms. A contemporary 
says that had they waited but two days, these insurgents would have been 
joined by the whole population of those parts ; but they imprudently made 
an attack on the strong castle of Dover, were repulsed with loss, and then 
thrown into a panic, by the false report that Bishop Odo was approaching 
them with all his forces. Count Eustace fled, and got safely on board ship, 
but most of his men-at-arms were slain or taken prisoners by the Norman 
garrison, or broke their necks by falling over the cliffs on which Dover 
Castle stands. The men of Kent, with a few exceptions, found their way 
home in safety, by taking by-paths and roads with which the Normans were 
unacquainted. 
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In the west Eadric the Forester, the lord of extensive possessions that lay-on 
the Severn and the confines of Wales, being provoked at the depredations 
committed by some Norman captains who had garrisoned the city of 
Hereford, took up arms, and forming an alliance with two Welsh princes, he 
was enabled to shut the foreigners close up within the walls of the town, 
and to range undisputed master of all the western part of Herefordshire. 


At this favourable moment the two sons of King Harold sailed over from 
Ireland with a considerable force, embarked in sixty ships. They ascended 
the Bristol Channel and the river Avon, and, landing near Bristol, plundered 
that fertile country. Whatever were their pretexts and claims, they acted as 
common enemies, and were met as such by the English people, who 
repulsed them when they attempted to take the city of Bristol, and soon 
after defeated them upon the coast of Somersetshire, whither they had 
repaired with their ships and plunder. The invaders, who suffered severely, 
took to their ships, and returned immediately to Ireland. In Shropshire, 
Nottinghamshire, and other parts of the kingdom, bodies of English rose in 
arms, and urged their neighbours to join them. Rumours spread that a 
simultaneous massacre, like that perpetrated on the Danes, was intended. 


THE RETURN OF WILLIAM 


Letter after letter, and message after message, were sent in to Normandy; 
but the Conqueror lingered there for more than eight months. When at last 
he departed, it was in hurry and agitation. He embarked at Dieppe on the 
6th of December, and sailed for England by night. On arriving, he placed 
new governors, whom he had brought from Normandy, in his castles and 
strongholds in Sussex and Kent. On reaching London he was made fully 
sensible of the prevailing discontent; but with his usual crafty prudence he 
applied himself to soothe the storm for a while, deeming that the time had 
not yet arrived for his openly declaring that the fickle, faithless English 
were to be exterminated, or treated as slaves, and all their possessions and 
honours given to the Normans. He celebrated the festival of Christmas with 
unusual pomp, and invited many Saxon chiefs to London to partake in the 
celebration. He received these guests with smiles and caresses, giving the 
kiss of welcome to every comer. If they asked for anything, he granted it ; if 
they announced @€@@or advised anything, he listened with respectful 
attention ; and it should seem that they were nearly all the dupes of these 
royal artifices. He then propitiated the citizens of London by a 
proclamation, which was written in the Saxon language, and read in all the 
churches of the capital. “Be it known unto you,” said this document, “what 
is my will. I will that all of you enjoy your national laws as in the days of 
King Edward ; that every son shall inherit from his father, after the days of 
his father; and that none of my people do you wrong.” William’s first public 
act after all these promises was to impose a heavy tax, which was made 
more and more burdensome as his power increased. 


The Conqueror’s second campaign in England (1068) opened in the fertile 
province of Devonshire, where the people refused to acknowledge his 
government, and prepared to resist the advance of his lieutenants. Some of 
the thanes to whom the command of the insurrection had been intrusted 
proved cowards or traitors; the Normans advanced, burning, and destroying, 
and breathing vengeance ; but the men of Exeter, who had had a principal 
share in organising the patriotic resistance, were resolute in the defence of 
their city. 
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Githa, Harold’s mother, had fled there after the battle of Hastings, and 
carried with her considerable riches. “When the Conqueror came within 
four miles of Exeter, he summoned the citizens to submit, and take the oath 
of fealty. They replied, “We will not swear fealty to this man, who pretends 
to be our king, nor will we receive his garrison within our walls ; but if he 
will receive as tribute the dues we were accustomed to pay to our kings, we 
will consent to pay them to him.” 


To this somewhat novel proposal William said, “I would have subjects, and 
it is not my custom to take them on such conditions.” Some of the 
magistrates and wealthiest of the citizens then went to William, and, 
imploring his mercy, proffered the submission of the city, and gave 
hostages; but the mass of the population either did not sanction this 
proceeding, or repented of it; and when William rode up at the head of his 
cavalry, he found the gates barred and the walls manned with combatants, 
who bade him defiance. The Normans, in sight of the men on the ramparts, 
then tore out the eyes of one of the hostages they had just received; but this 
savage act did not daunt the people, wlio were well prepared for defence, 
having raised new turrets and battlements on the walls, ami brought in a 
number of armed sea-men both native and foreigners, that happened to be in 
their port. The siege continued for eighteen days, and cost William a great 
number of men. The brave men of Exeter, however, obtained much more 
favourable terms than were then usual ; for, though they were forced to take 
the oath, and admit a Norman garrison, their lives, property, and privileges 
were secured to them, and successful precautions were taken by the 
Conqueror to prevent any outrage or plunder. William returned to 
Winchester, where he was joined by his wife Matilda, who had not hitherto 
been in England. At the ensuing festival of Whitsuntide she was publicly 
crowned by Eadred, the archbishop of York. On the surrender of Exeter, the 
aged Githa, with several ladies of rank, escaped to Bath, and finding no 
safety there, they fled to the small islands at the mouth of the Severn, where 


they lay concealed until they found an opportunity of passing over to 
Flanders. 


Harold’s sons, Godwine and Eadmund, with a younger brother named 
Magnus, again came over from Ireland, and with a fleet hovered off the 
coast of Devonshire and Cornwall, landing occasionally, and inviting the 
people to join them against the Normans. Nothing could be more absurdly 
concerted than these movements. Having rashly ventured too far into the 
country, the3 were suddenly attacked by a Norman force from Exeter, and 
defeated with great slaughter. Their means were now exhausted, and, 
w^earied by their ill success, their Irish allies declined giving any further 
assistance to these exiles. The sons of Harold next appeared as suppliants at 
the court of Svend, king of Denmark. 


During the spring and early summer of this same year (1068), William 
established his authority in Devonshire, Somersetshire, and Gloucestershire, 
and besides taking Exeter, made himself master of Oxford and other 
fortified cities wAhich he had left in his rear when he advanced into the 
west. Wherever his dominion was imposed, the mass of land was given to 
his lords and knights, and fortresses and castles were erected and garrisoned 
by Normans and other foreigners, who continued to cross the Channel in 
search of employment, wealth, and honours. Meanwhile, the accounts of the 
sufferings of the conquered people, as given by the native chroniclers, are 
thus condensed in a striking passage of Holinshed -J^ 


“He took away from divers of the nobility, and others of the better sort, all 
their livings, and gave the same to his Normans. Moreover, he raised 
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great taxes and subsidies through the realm ; nor anything regarded the 
Eng-hsh nobihty; so that they who before thought themselves to be made 
forever by bringing a stranger into the realm, did now see themselves 
trodden under foot, to be despised, and to be mocked on all sides, insonmch 


that many of them were constrained (as it were, for a further testimony of 
servitude and bondage) to shave their beards, to round their hair, and to 
frame themselves, as well in apparel as in service and diet, at their tables, 
after the Norman manner, very strange and far differing from the ancient 
customs and old usages of their country. Others, utterly refusing to sustain 
such an intolerable yoke of thraldom as was daily laid upon them by the 
Normans, chose rather to leave all, both goods and lands, and, after the 
manner of outlaws, got them to the woods with their wives, children, and 
servants, meaning from thenceforth to live upon the spoil of the country 
adjoining, and to take whatsoever came next to hand. Whereupon it came to 
pass within a while that no man might travel in safety from his own house 
or town to his next neighbours.” The bands of outlaws thus formed of 
impoverished, desperate men, were not suppressed for several successive 
reigns; and while the Normans considered and treated them as banditti, the 
English people long regarded them in the light of unfortunate patriots. 


Men of higher rank and more extended views were soon among the 
fugitives from the pale of the Conqueror. When in his conciliating mood, 
William had promised Edwin, earl of Mercia, one of his daughters in 
marriage; and, flattered by the prospect of such a prize, this powerful 
brother-in-law of Harold had rendered important services to the Norman 
cause; but now, when he asked his reward, the Conqueror not only refused 
the fair bride, but insulted the suitor. Upon this, Edwin, with his brother 
Morcar, went to the north of England, there to join their incensed 
countrymen, and make one general effort for the recovery of their ancient 
liberties. No foreign soldier had as yet passed the Humber ; and it was 
behind that river that Edwin and Morcar fixed the great camp of 
independence, the most southern bulwark of which was the fortified city of 
York. Among the men of Yorkshire and Northumbria they found some 
thousands of hardy warriors, who swore they would not sleep under the roof 
of a house till the day of victory, and they were joined by some allies from 
the mountains of Wales and other parts. 


The ever-active Conqueror, however, came upon them before they were 
prepared. His march, considering the many obstacles he had to overcome, 
was wonderfully rapid. Advancing from Oxford, he took Wai” wick and 
Leicester, the latter of which places he almost entirely destroyed. Then, 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS ; KELIGION 


It is a curious fact that the nation to which all Europe owes its alphabet 
should have been the one which has left us the fewest written records of all 
of the great nations of antiquity. It is not at all in question that the 
Phoenicians first developed a purely alphabetical script and transmitted it to 
the Greeks, yet there are no written monuments of Phojnicia herself 
preserved to us that are as ancient by some five hundred years as the oldest 
records of Greece, that have been found in the ruins of her so-called 
Mycensean period. Indeed, the oldest records of Phoenician life, at present 
known, do not come from the territory of Phoenicia proper, but from her 
colonies. This anomaly has been explained by saying that the Phoenicians 
were not essentially a monumental people. They were seemingly but little 
solicitous to preserve records of their national life, the reason being, no 
doubt, that such records among the early nations were almost solely 
actuated by the desire of a great conquering monarch to preserve the 
memory of his own fame. As Phoenicia had no great conquering monarchs, 
as her conquests were all peaceful ones, lacking the element of dramatic 
picturesque-ness, there was no one who had a personal interest in engraving 
inscriptions to tell her story to posterity. 


Even so great a feat as the invention of the alphabet was probably looked 
upon by the Phoenicians as more or less a natural development growing out 
of their contact with Egypt and Babylonia. And, indeed, it is not through the 
Phoenicians themselves, but through the Greeks, that we are informed of 
the fact that our alphabet is of Phoenician origin. 


So far as one is able to picture the actual manners and customs of the 
Phoenicians, in the period of their greatest power, one must think of them 
essentially as a matter-of-fact manufacturing and commercial nation, living 
in a few relatively large cities, and sending out colonies from these cities 
whenever the growth of population made such extension seem necessary. 
Sidon and Tyre were alternately the cities of greatest influence, but neither 
one apparently was at any period a really great city as regards actual count 
of population. Tyre in particular had its most important part built upon 


crossing the Trent, which he had not seen till now, he fell upon Derby and 
Nottingham. From Nottingham he marched upon Lincoln, which he forced 
to capitulate and deliver hostages, and thence pressing forward might and 
main, he came to the river Ouse, near the point where it falls into the 
Humber. Here he found Edwin and Morcar drawn out to oppose him.<‘/ 


But William gained his point without having to fight a pitched battle. Edwin 
and Morcar were pacified by promises and submitted without striking a 
blow. But, as Freeman says, the favour at William’s hands to which they 
were now admitted was a favour only in name. William continued to 
advance after the submission of the earls, practically unopposed. The 
English fled from every town. As he approached York, a deputation of its 
citizens met him with the keys of the city. The more resolute of the English 
collected at Durham; others fled into the country of the Scots which became 
the refuge for thousands of English patriots. €€ The Normans who were 
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not prepared to advance farther, built a strong citadel at York, which be- 
came their advanced post and bulwark towards the north. 


In spite of his successes in the north, and his firm establisliment in the 
midland counties, where he built castles and gave away earldoms, the 
Conqueror’s throne was still threatened, and the countr} still agitated from 
one end to the other. The English chiefs, who had hitherto adhered to his 
cause, fell off, at first one by one, and then in troops together, following up 
their defection with concerted plans of operation against him. To these was 
added a fugitive of still higher rank, of whose custody the Conqueror was 
very negligent. Eadgar iEtheling fled by sea into Scotland, taking his 
mother, Agatha, and his two sisters, Margaret and Christina, with him. 
These royal fugitives were received with great honour and kindness, and 
conducted to his castle of Dunfermline by the Scottish monarch, Malcolm 
Canmore. Eadgar’s sister Margaret was young and handsome ; ” and in 
process of time the said King Malcolm cast such love unto the said 


Margaret, that he took her to wife.” Some of the English nobles had 
preceded Eadgar to Scotland ; many followed him ; and these emigrants, 
and others that arrived from the same quarter on various subsequent 
occasions, became the founders of a principal part of the Scottish nobility. 


It is probable that William did not mourn much for the departure of the 
English thanes; but presently he was vexed and embarrassed by the 
departure of some of his Norman chiefs who had followed him from the 
Continent. The king punished this desertion by immediately confiscating all 
the possessions they had obtained in England. At the same time he invited 
fresh adventurers and soldiers of fortune from nearly every country in 
Europe; and, allured by his brilliant offers, bands flocked to him from the 
banks of the Rhine, the Seine, the Loire, the Garonne, and the Tagus 
@@@ from the Alps, and the Italian peninsula beyond the Alps. 


The strong garrison which the Conqueror had left at York could scarcely 
adventure a mile in advance of that post without bemg attacked by the 
natives, who lay constantly in ambush in all the woods and glens. The 
governor, William Malet, was soon fain to declare that he would not answer 
for the security of York itself unless prompt succour was sent him. On 
receiving this alarming news, William marched in person, and arrived 
before York just as the citizens, in league with all the country people of the 
neighbourhood, were besieging the Norman fortress. Having raised this 
siege by a sudden attack, he laid the foundations of a second castle in York, 
and, leaving a double garrison, returned southward. Soon after his 
departure, the English made a second attempt to drive the enemy from their 
fortress, but they were repulsed with loss; and the second castle and other 
works were finished without further interruption. Thinking themselves now 
secure in this advanced post, the Normans resumed the offensive, and made 
a desperate attempt to extend their frontier as far north as Durham. The 
advance w^as made by a certain Robert de Comines, to whom William had 
promised a vast territory yet to be conquered. 


This Robert set out from York with much pomp and circumstance, hav-ing 
assumed, by anticipation, the title of earl of Northumberland. His army was 
not large, consisting only of 1,200 lances; but his confidence was 
boundless. He crossed the Tees, and was within sight of the walls of Dur- 


ham, which the Normans called “the stronghold of the rebels of the north,” 
when iEthelwine, the English bishop of that place, came forth to meet hin., 
and informed him that the natives had vowed to destroy him, or be 
destroyed, and warned him not to expose himself with so small a force. 
Comines treated 
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the warning with contempt, and marched on. The Normans entered Dur- 
ham, massacring a few defenceless men. The soldiers quartered themselves 
in the houses of the citizens, plundering or wasting their substance ; and the 
chief himself took possession of the bishop’s palace. But when night fell, 
the people lighted signal-fires on the hills, that were seen as far as the Tees 
to the south, and as far northward as the river Tyne; and, at the sunmions, 
the inhabitants gathered in great numbers, and hurried to Durham. At the 
point of day they rushed into the city, and attacked the Normans on all 
sides. Many were killed before they could well rouse themselves from the 
deep sleep induced by the fatigue of the preceding day’s march, and the 
revelry and debauch of the night. The rest attempted to rally in the bishop’s 
house, where their leader had established his quarters. They defended this 
post for a short time, discharging their arrows and other missiles on the 
heads of their assailants, but the English ended the combat by setting fire to 
the house, which was burned to the ground, with Robert de Comines and all 
the Normans in it. The chroniclers relate that of all the men engaged in the 
expedition only two escaped. 


When the Northumbrians struck the blow at Durham, they were expecting 
powerful allies, who soon arrived. As we have so often had occasion to 
repeat, these men, with the inhabitants of most of the Danelagh, were 
exceedingly fierce and warlike, and chiefly of Danish blood. Many of the 
old men had followed the victorious banner of the great Canute into 
England, or had served under his sons, kings Harold Haref oot and 
Harthacnut ; and the sons of these old warriors were now in the vigour of 
mature manhood. They had always maintained an intercourse with 


Denmark, and as soon as they saw themselves threatened by the Normans, 
they applied to that country for assistance. The court of the Danish king was 
soon crowded by suppli-cants from the Danelagh, from Norwich and 
Lincoln, to York, Durham, and Newcastle. There were also envoys from 
other parts of the kingdom, where the Saxon blood predominated, and the 
sons of King Harold added their efforts to urge the Danish monarch to the 
invasion of England. 


At the same time the men of Northumberland had opened a correspondence 
with Malcolm Canmore and his guest Eadgar “Etheling, and allied 
themselves with the English refugees in Scotland and on the Border. Even 
supposing that the sons of Harold made no pretensions to the crown, there 
must have been some jealousy and confusion in this confederacy; for while 
one party to it held the weak Eadgar as legitimate sovereign, another 
maintained that by right of succession the king of Denmark was king of 
England. It seems well established that the Danish monarch, Svend 
Estridsen (Estrith-son), held the latter opinion; and the ill success of the 
confederacy may probably be attributed to the disunion inevitably arising 
from such clashing interests and pretensions. As soon as the battle of 
Hastings was known, and before any invitations were sent over, Svend had 
contemplated a descent on England. To avert this danger, William had 
recourse to Adelbert, the archbishop of Bremen, who, won by persuasion 
and presents of large sums of money, undertook the negotiation, and 
endeavoured to make the Danish king renounce his project. 


Two years passed without anything more being heard of the Danish 
invasion ; but when in this, the third year after the battle of Hastings, the 
solicitations of the English emigrants were more urgent than ever, and the 
men of the north, his natural allies, were up in arms, the powerful Dane 
despatched a fleet of 240 sail, with orders to act in conjunction with the 
king of Scotland and the Northumbrians. The army embarked in this fleet 
was composed of 
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almost as many heterogeneous materials as the mercenary force of William 
; besides Danes and Holsteiners, there were Frisians, Saxons, Poles, and 
adventurers from other countries, tempted by the hope of plunder. The 
Danish king gave the supreme command of the fleet to his brother Asbiorn. 
After alarming the Normans in the southeast, at Dover, Sandwich, and 
Ipswich, the Danes went northward to the Humber, and sailed up that 
estuary to the Ouse, where they landed about the middle of August. It 
appears that Asbiorn was not able to prevent his motley army from 
plundering and wasting the country. 


As soon, however, as the Anglo-Danes, the men of Yorkshire and 
Northumberland, were advised of the arrival of the armament, they flocked 
to join it from all parts of the coimtry ; and Eadgar yEtheling, with 
Marleswine, Gospatrick, Walthcof the son of Siward, the great enemy of 
Macbeth, and many others, arrived from the frontiers of Scotland, bearing 
the consoling assurance that, in addition to the force they brought with 
them, Malcolm Canmore was advancing with a Scottish army to support the 
insurgents. York was close at hand, and they determined to commence 
operations by the attack of the Norman fortifications in that city. The 
Normans had rendered the walls of the town so strong that they defended 
them seven days; on the eighth day of the siege they set fire to the houses 
that stood near their citadels, in order that their assailants might not use the 
materials to fill up the ditches of the castles, and then they shut themselves 
up within those lines. A strong wind arose €€@ the flames spread in all 
directions; the minster, or cathedral church, with its famous library, and 
great part of the city, was consumed ; and even within their castles the 
Normans saw themselves threatened with a horrid death by the fire they had 
kindled. Preferring death by the sword and battle-axe to being burned alive, 
they made a sally, and were slain, almost to a man, by an enemy far 
superior in number, and inflamed with the fiercest hatred. 


They had suffered no such loss since the fight of Hastings; three thousand 
Normans and mercenaries of different races fell ; and only William Malet, 
the governor of York, with his wife and children, and a few other men of 
rank, were saved and carried on board the Danish fleet, where they were 
kept for ransom. Such parts of the city of York as escaped the conflagration 
were occupied by or for Eadgar iEtheling. A rapid advance to the south, 


after the capture of York, with no enemy in their rear, might have insured 
the confederates a signal and perhaps a decisive success; but the king of 
Scotland did not appear with his promised army, and at the approach of 
winter the Danes retired to their ships in the Humber, or took up quarters 
between the Ouse and the Trent. William was thus allowed tune to collect 
his forces and bring over fresh troops from the Continent. 


THE DEVASTATION OF THE NORTH [1069 A.D. ] 


The Conqueror was hunting in the forest of Dean when he received the first 
news of the catastrophe of York ; and then and there he swore, by the 
splendour of the Almighty, that he would utterly exterminate the 
Northumbrian people, nor ever lay down his lance when he had once taken 
it up, until he had done the deed.’ 


He had collected about him a new body of auxiliary troops, and he marched 
to the north with an overwhelming force. But he trusted not to force alone. 
His agents were busy amongst the Danish chiefs; and their powerful army 
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retired to their ships. The English, who had joined the Danes at the Humber, 
fell back to the Tyne. York was left to be defended by Earl Waltheof alone. 
The insurrectionary spirit had spread upon the news of the Danish landing, 
and William had to fight his way through a hostile population in the 
midland counties. At length he reached Pontefract. The winter was come 
with rain and snow. The river Aire had become a torrent, and was 
impassable by boats. Three weeks was the fiery king detained ; till at length 
a ford was found and the army crossed. Their march was through the wild 
hills and the pathless forests of a district now rich with modes of industry 
then un-dreamt of €€€ by paths so nar-row that two soldiers could not 
walk abreast. He entered York, which he found abandoned. But there he sat 


down, to spend the festival of Christmas in the organisation of a plan of 
vengeance that would have better fitted one who had never had the name of 
the great teacher of mercy on his lips. He dispersed his commanders in 
separate divisions over a surface of a hundred miles, with orders to destroy 
every living man, and every article that could minister to the sustenance of 
life. Houses were to be burned; the implements of husbandry were to be 
broken up ; the whole district from the Humber to the Tees, from the Wear 
to the Tyne, was to be made a desert. And it was made a desert. Throughout 
this region, when, fourteen years after, the survey recorded in Doomsday 
Book was completed, the lands of Edwin and Morcar were entered as icasta 
@@@ laid waste. Many others belonging to the sees of York and Durham, 
and to Waltheof, Gospatrick, and Siward, the Saxon lords, had the terrible 
word wasta written against them. Malmesbury,’ writing half a century 
afterwards, says: “Thus, the resources of a province, once flourishing, were 
cut off, by fire, slaughter, and devastation. The ground for more than sixty 
miles, totally uncultivated and unproductive, remains bare to the present 
day.” 


Ordericus’ winds up the lamentable story with these words: “There 
followed, consequently, so great a scarcity in England in the ensuing years, 
and severe famine involved the innocent and unarmed population in so 
much misery, that, in a Christian nation, more than a hundred thousand 
souls, of both sexes and all ages, perished of want. On many occasions, in 
the course of the present history, I have been free to extol William 
according to his merits, but I dare not commend him for an act which 
levelled both the bad and the good together in one common ruin, by the 
infliction of a consuming famine. For when I see that innocent children, 
youths in the prime of their 
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age, and gray-headed old men perished from hunger, I am more disposed to 
pity the sorrows and sufferings of the wretched people, than to undertake 
the hopeless task of screening one by lying flatteries who was guilty of such 
wholesale massacre. I assert, moreover, that such barbarous homicide could 
not pass unpunished. The Almighty Judge beholds alike the high and low, 
scrutinising and punishing the acts of both with equal justice, that his 
eternal laws may be plain to all.” 


Detestable as these cruelties appear to us, it is satisfactory to find that they 
were held in detestation by those who lived near the times in which they 
were perpetrated. It was not a characteristic of these ages, which we are 
accustomed to think barbarous, that the monastic writers, who possessed all 
the knowledge of the period, should speak with indifference of men eating 
human flesh, under the pressure of famine; of perishing creatures selling 
themselves into perpetual slavery to obtain food; of corpses rotting in the 
highways, because none were left to bury them. Nor are we quite 
warranted in believing that the great Norman chieftains, even whilst they 
received enormous grants of confiscated properties, could look with 
unmixed satisfaction upon pasture lands without herds, and arable lands 
without men to till them.y 


On his return from Hexham to York, by an imperfectly known and indirect 
route across the Fells, William was wellnigh perishing. The snow was still 
deep in those parts, and the rivers, torrents, ravines, and mountains 
continually presented obstacles to which the Normans had been little 
accustomed in the level counties of England. The army fell into confusion, 
the king lost the track, and passed a whole night without knowing where he 
was, or what direction his troops hatl taken. He did not reach York without 
a serious loss, for he left behind him most of his horses, wliich were said to 
have perished in the snow ; his men also suffered the severest privations. 


Confiscation now became almost general. All property in land, wAhether 
belonging to patriotic chiefs, or to men who had taken no active part in the 
conflict, began to pass into the possession of the Normans and other 
foreigners. Nor was movable property safer or more respected. William’s 
commissioners, who in many places performed their work sword in hand, 


did not always draw a distinction between the plate and jewels left in 
deposit, and the treasures that belonged to the monasteries themselves, but 
carried off the church ornaments, and the vessels of silver or gold that were 
attached to the service of the altar. They also removed or destroyed all 
deeds and documents, charters of immunities, and evidences of property. 
The newly conquered territory in the north was distributed in immense lots. 
In Doomsday Book, which was drawn up fifteen years after the Norman 
occupation of them, most of these domains are described as lying fallow or 
waste. Every baron erected his castle ; and in every populous town there w’ 
as a strong fortress, where the Normans confined the principal natives as 
hostages, and into which they could retire in case of an insurrection. 


The nominal government of Northumberland was, however, intrusted to a 
native who had recently borne arms against William. This was Gospatrick, 
who came in with Waltheof, the brave son of Siward, with Morcar and Ed- 
win, the brothers-in-law of King Harold, and submitted to William for the 
second time, being probably induced thereto by liberal promises from the 
Conqueror, who then considered them as the main prop of the English 
cause, wanting whom Eadgar iEtheling would at once fall into 
insignificance. AVal-theof was made earl of Huntingdon and Northampton, 
and received the hand of Judith, one of King William’s nieces ; and Morcar 
and Edwin were restored 
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to their paternal estates. In reality, however, these four men were little better 
than prisoners, and three of them perished miserably in a very short time. 


The insurrections which broke out in William’s rear, during his march to 
York, were partially suppressed by his lieutenants, who suffered some 
reverses, and perpetrated great cruelties. The garrison of Exeter, besieged 
by the people of Cornwall, was relieved by Fitz-Osborne ; Montacute 
(Montague) repulsed the insurgents of Devonshire and Somersetshire ; and 
Eadric the Forester, who took the town of Shrewsbury, with the help of the 


men of Chester and some Welsh, was foiled in his attempt to reduce the 
castle. The whole of the northwest was, however, in a very insecure state; 
and the haste with which William marched thither on his return to York 
from Hexham, seems to denote some greater peril on the side of the 
Normans than is expressed by any of the annalists. The weather was still 
inclement, and his troops were fatigued by their recent exertions, their rapid 
marches and counter-marches in Northumberland ; yet he led them, amidst 
storms of sleet and hail, across the mountains which divide our island 
lengthwise, and which have been called, not inap-propriately, the 
Apennines of England. The roads he took, as being those which led direct to 
Chester, were scarcely passable for cavalry, and his troops were annoyed 
and disheartened by actual difficulties and prospective hardships and 
dangers. 


The auxiliaries, particularly the men of Anjou and Brittany, began 


to murmur aloud ; and not a few of the Normans, complaining of the hard 
service to which their chief was exposing them, talked of returning beyond 
sea. William silenced their murmurs with his wonted art ; and on the rough 
way over the wealds he partook in the fatigues of the common soldiers, 
marching on foot with them, and faring as they fared. Chester, which still 
retained the outer features of a Roman city, and where the Conqueror gazed 
on Roman walls and gates then comparatively entire, had not yet been 
invaded by the Normans. No defence, however, was attempted there ; and, 
after entering in triumph, William proceeded to lay the foundations of a new 
and strong castle, while detachments of his army reduced the surrounding 
country. During the Conqueror’s stay Eadric the Forester submitted, and 
was received into favour. To retain the newly conquered province in the 
northwest, he had left a strong body of troops behind him. Hugh the Wolf 
and his ferocious followers shed the blood of the Welsh like water. The 
fearful tragedy of Northumberland and Yorkshire was repeated on a smaller 
scale in this corner of the island, and famine and pestilence stalked along 
the banks of the Clwyd, the Dee, and the Mersey, as they had done by the 
rivers of the northeastern coast. 


The 
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a small island, which afforded it wonderful opportunities for defence, as 
sucl.. conquerors as Nebuchadrezzar and Alexander found to their cost. 


But this island as explored by modern investigators has seemed to be so 
limited in size as to prohibit any thought that its population was ever large. 
And it at once becomes clear how necessary it was that colonies should be 
sent out from time to time, since the population of any prosperous country 
is constantly increasing. It has even been suggested that the main 
population of Tyre must, at any given period of its prosperity, have been 
necessarily absent from its island home on voyages of war or peace, since 
the restricted area of the island itself makes it difficult to account otherwise 
for the distriljution of such a number of men as was necessary to the 
equipment of the Phienician navies and trading fleets. 


A nation of traders must necessarily have a high degree of intelligence of a 
practical kind, but it would seem that the culture of the Phrenicians did not 
greatly advance beyond this. Their religion was always apparently of a very 
crude oriental type, akin to that of the Babylonians and of the early 
Hebrews. In literature they apparently never ranked with these 
neighbouring nations. Indeed, if they produced at any time a literature of 
significance, all traces of it are now lost, except certain fragments of 
doubtful authenticity that have come to us through the Greeks ; the most 
imj)ortant of these being the alleged writings of Sanchoniathon, as 
translated into Greek by Philo Byblius, and preserved, in part, by 
Eusebius.« 


Such knowledge as we have of the religion of the Phcenicians is derived 
from the writings of foreign authors, Greek, Roman, and Hebrew, and from 
the disputed work of Sanchoniathon just referred to. With this doubtful 
exception, all native literature on the subject has perished. Nor does art step 
in, as in the case of Egypt and Babylonia, to atone in some measure for the 
loss ; a few coins and idols found in Cyprus are all the help it gives us in 
forming an idea of how the Phoenicians conceived of their gods. [Renan 
discovered the remains of a temple of Adonis near Byblus. | 


Holy Well in Crypt of Chapel of St. Joseph, Glastonbury Abbey 


(Founded in the sixth century. The crypt is of the fifteenth century.) 
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The disturbances on the eastern coast, which had been overlooked, now 
grew to such importance as to demand attention. Hereward, ”England’s 
darling,” as he was called by his admiring countrymen, was lord of Brunn 
or Bourn, in Lincolnshire, and one of the most resolute chiefs the Normans 
ever had to encounter. Having expelled the foreigners, who had taken 
possession of his patrimony, he assisted his neighbours in doing the like, 
and then established a fortified camp in the Isle of Ely, where he raised the 
banner of independence, and bade defiance to the Conqueror. His power or 
influence soon extended along the eastern sea-line, over the fen country of 
Lincolnshire, Huntingdon, and Cambridge ; and English refugees of all 
classes €€€ thanes dispossessed of their lands, bishops deprived of their 
mitres, abbots driven from their monasteries to make room for foreigners 
@@@ repaired from time to time to his ” camp of refuge.” 


The jealous fears of the king increased the danger they were intended to 
lessen. Though Edwin and Morcar remained perfectly quiet, and showed 
every disposition to keep their oaths of allegiance, he dreaded them, on 
account of their great popularity with their countrymen, and he finally 
resolved to seize their persons. The two earls received timely notice of this 
intention, and secretecl themselves. When he thought the vigilance of the 
Normans was lulled, Edwin endeavoured to escape to the Scottish border; 
but he was betrayed by three of his attendants, and fell on the road, 
gallantly fighting against his Norman pursuers, who cut off his head, and 
sent it as an acceptable present to the Conqueror .^ Morcar effected his 


escape to the morasses of Cambridgeshire, and joined Hereward, whose 
camp was further crowded about this time by many of the English chiefs of 
the north, who had been driven homeless into Scotland. Among the 
ecclesiastics who took this course was Egeliom, the Bishop of Durham. 
Even Stigand, the primate of all England, but now degraded by king and 
pope, and replaced by Lanfranc, an Italian, is mentioned among the 
refugees of Ely. 


William at length moved with a formidable army. The difficulties of this 
war on the eastern coast were different from but not inferior to what the 
Normans had encountered in the west and the north. There were no 
mountains and defiles, but the country was in good part a swamp, on which 
no cavalry could tread ; it was cut in all directions by rivers, and streams, 
and broad meres ; and the few roads that led through this dangerous 
labyrinth were little known to the foreigners. The country, too, where the 
banner of independence floated was a sort of holy land to the English ; the 
abbeys of Ely, Peterborough, Thorney, and Croyland, the most ancient, the 
most revered of their establish-ments, stood within it ; and the monks, 
however professionally timid or peaceful, were disposed to resistance 
OOO for they well knew that the coming of the Normans would be the 
signal for driving them from their monasteries. 


During two or three years the Conquest was checked in this direction. The 
Normans, surprised among the bogs and the tall rushes that covered 


[‘“Edwin’s career was not a brilliant one,” says Ramsay.i ” but in face of the 
obloquy that has been heaped upon him, if the judgment of a man’s own 
time is worth anything, we must recognise that the last earl of Mercia had 
inherited good and lovable qualities that endeared him to English, French, 
and Norman aUke.” William’s reception of tlie gift of Edwin’s head has 
been differently related by different historians. He affected to shed tears, we 
are told. At any rate he seems to have shown no pleasure at the deed, and 
refused to reward the murderers. He is even said to have expressed his 
displeasure by banishing the perpetrators. | 
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them, suffered many severe losses. The sagacious eye of WilUam at last 
saw that the proper way of proceeding would be by a blockade that should 
prevent provisions and succour from reaching the Isle of Ely. He 
accordingly stationed all the ships he could collect in the Wash, with orders 
to watch every inlet from the sea to the fens; and he so stationed his army as 
to block up every road that led mto the fens by land. When he resumed 
more active operations, he undertook a work of great note and difficulty. In 
order to approach the fortified camp in the midst of marshes, and an 
expanse of water in some places shallow, in others deep, he began to build a 
wooden causeway, two miles long, with bridges over the beds of the rivers. 
Hereward frequently interrupted these operations, and in a manner so 
murderous, sudden, and mysterious, that the affrighted workmen and 
soldiers became firmly convinced that he was leagued with the devil, and 
aided by some necromancer. William, who had brought over with him from 
Normandy a conjurer and soothsayer as an essential part of his army of 
invasion, was readily induced to employ a sorceress on the side of the 
Normans, in order to neutralise or defeat the spells of the English. This 
sorceress was placed, with much ceremony, on the top of a wooden tower at 
the head of the works ; but Hereward, watching his opportunity, set fire to 
the dry reeds and rushes ; the flames were rapidly spread by the wind, and 
tower and sorceress, workmen and soldiers, were consumed. 


When the Isle of Ely had been blockaded three months, provisions became 
scarce there. Those whose profession and vowed duties included frequent 
fasting, were the first to become impatient under privation. The monks of 
Ely sent to the enemy’s camp, offering to show a safe passage across the 
fens, if the king would only promise to leave them in undisturbed 
possession of their houses and lands. The king agreed to the condition, and 
two of his barons pledged their faith for the execution of the treaty. Under 
proper guides the Normans then found their way into the Isle of Ely, and 
took possession of the strong monastery which formed part of Hereward’s 
line of defence. They killed one thousand Englishmen, that either occupied 
an advanced position, or had made a sortie ; and then, closing round the ” 
camp of refuge,” they finally obliged the rest to lay down their arms. Some 
of these brave men were liberated on paying heavy fines or ransoms ; some 


were put to death ; some deprived of their sight ; some maimed and 
rendered unfit for war, by having a right hand or a foot cut off ; some were 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 


Hereward, the soul of the confederacy, would not submit; but, making an 
effort which appeared desperate to all, he rushed from the beleaguered 
camp, and escaped by throwing himself into the marshes, where the 
Normans would not venture to follow him. Passing from fen to fen, he 
gained the low, swampy lands in Lincolnshire, near his own estate, where 
he was joined by some friends, and renewed a partisan or guerilla warfare, 
which lasted four or five years, and cost the Normans many lives, but which 
could not, under existing circumstances, produce any great political result. 
At last, seeing the hopelessness of the struggle, he listened to terms from 
William, who was anxious to pacify an enemy his armies could never reach, 
and who probably admired, as a soldier, his wonderful courage and address. 
Hereward made his peace, took the oath of allegiance, and was permitted by 
the Conqueror to preserve and enjoy the estates of his ancestors. The 
exploits of the last hero of Anglo-Saxon independence formed a favourite 
theme of tradition and poetry ; and long after his death the inhabitants of the 
Isle of Ely showed with pride the ruins of a wooden tower, which they 
called the castle of Hereward. 
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After the destruction of the camp of refuge in Ely, the Norman forces, naval 
as well as military, proceeded to the north, to disperse some bands which 
had again raised the standard of independence, and invoked the presence of 
Eadgar iEtheling, who was enjoying the tranquillity and obscurity for which 
he was fitted in Scotland. After some bloody skirmishes, the confederates 
were driven beyond the Tweed ; and then William crossed that river, to 
seize the English emigrants and punish Malcolm Canmore. A Scottish 
army, which had been so anxiously expected by the English insurgents at 
York two years before, when its weight in the scale might have proved fatal 
to the Normans, had tardily marched, at a moment when the Northumbrians 
and people of Yorkshire were almost exterminated, and when it could do 
little more than excite the few remaining inhabitants to a hopeless rising, 
and burn the houses of such as refused to join in it. The want of provisions 
in a land 


Norman Keep, Pevensey 


laid waste soon made the Scots recross the Border. To avenge this mere 
predatory inroad, however, William now advanced from the Tweed to the 
Firth of Forth, as if he intended to subdue the whole of the “land of the 
mountain and flood,” taking with him the entire mass of his splendid 
cavalry, and nearly every Norman foot-soldier he could prudently detach 
from garrison duty in England. The emigrants escaped his pursuit, nor 
would Malcolm deliver them up ; but, intimidated by the advance of an 
army infinitely more numerous and better armed than his own, the Scottish 
king, says the Saxon Chronicle,f “came and agreed with Kmg William, and 
delivered hostages, and was his man ; and the king went home with all his 
force.” 


The Normans had now been seven years in the land, engaged in almost 
constant hostilities; and at length England, with the exception of Wales, 
might fairly be said to be conquered. In most abridgments and epitomes of 


history, the events we have related, in not unnecessary detail, are so faintly 
indicated, and huddled together in so narrow a space, as to leave an 
impression that the resistance of our ancestors after the battle of Hastings 
was trifling and brief €€@ that the sanguinary drama of the Conquest 
was almost wholly included in one act. Nothing can be more incorrect than 
this impression, or more unfair to that hardy race of men, who were the 
fountam-source of at least nine-tenths of the blood that flows in the large 
and generous veins of the English nation. 
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Not long after his return from Scotland circumstances imperatively called 
for the presence of William in his continental dominions. His talents as a 
statesman and warrior are indisputable, yet few men have owed more to 
good fortune. Their wrongs and provocations were the same then as now, 
and policy would have suggested to the people of Mame to exert 
themselves a year or two before, when William, engaged in difficult wars m 
England, would have been embarrassed by their insurrection on the 
Continent. But they made their great effort just as England w^as reduced to 
the quietude of despair, and when William could proceed against them 
unencumbered by any other war. Heribert, the last count or national chief, 
bequeathed the county of Maine, bordering on Normandy, to Duke William, 
who, to the displeasure of the people, but without any important opposition, 
had taken possession of it several years before he invaded England. 
Instigated by Fulk, count of Anjou, and vexed by a tyrannical 
administration, the people of Maine now rose against William, expelled the 
magistrates he had placed over them, and drove out from their towns the 
officers and garrisons of the Norman race. Deeming it imprudent to remove 
his Norman forces from this island, he collected a considerable army among 
the English population, and carrying them over to Normandy he joined 
them to some troops levied there, and putting himself at their head, marched 
into the unfortunate province of Maine. The national valour, which so often 
opposed him, was now exerted, with a blind fury, in his favour. The English 
beat the men of Maine, burned their towns and villages, and did as much 


mischief as the Normans (among whom was a strong contingent from 
Maine) had perpetrated in England. 


While these things were passing on the Continent, Eadgar iEtheling 
received an advantageous offer of services and co-operation from Philip, 
king of France, who at last, and too late, roused himself from the strange 
sloth and indifference with which he had seen the progress made by his 
overgrown vassal, the duke of Normandy. The events in Maine, the dread 
inspired in all the neighbouring country, even to the walls of Paris, and 
William’s exhibition of force, were probably the immediate causes that 
dispelled Philip’s long sleep. He invited Eadgar to come to France and be 
present at his council, promising him a strong fortress, situated on the 
Channel,’ at a point equally convenient for making descents upon England 
or mcursions or forays into Normandy. Closing with the proposals, Eadgar 
got ready a few ships and a small band of soldiers @@@ being aided 
therein by his sister, the queen of Scotland, and some of the Scottish 
nolDility €%@ and made sail for France. 


His usual bad luck attended him; he had scarcely gained the open sea when 
a storm arose and drove his ships ashore on the coast of Northumberland, 
where some of his followers were drowned, and others taken prisoners by 
the Normans. He and a few of his friends of superior rank escaped and got 
into Scotland, where they arrived m miserable plight, with nothing but the 
clothes on their backs, some walking on foot, some mounted on sorry 
beasts. After this misfortune, his brother-in-law. King Malcolm, advised 
him to seek a reconciliation with William, and Eadgar accordingly sent a 
messenger to the Conqueror, who at once invited him to Normandy, where 
he promised proper and honourable treatment. Instead of sailing direct from 
Scotland, the “theling, whose feelings were as obtuse as his intellect, took 
his way through England, feasting at the castles of the Norman mvaders as 
he went along. William received him with a show of kindness, and allotted 
him an apartment in the palace of Rouen, with a pound of silver a day for 
his maintenance ; and there the descendant of the great Alfred passed 
eleven years of his life, occupying himself with dogs and horses. 
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The king, who had gone to the Continent to quell one insurrection, was 
recalled to England by another of a much more threatening nature ; planned, 
not by the English, but by the Norman barons, their conquerors and 
despoilers. William Fitzosbern, the prime favourite and counsellor of the 
Conqueror, had died a violent death in Flanders, and had been succeeded in 
his English domains, and the earldom of Hereford, by his son, Roger 
Fitzosbern. This young nobleman negotiated a marriage between his sister 
Emma and Ralph or Raoul de Gael, a Breton by birth, and earl of Norfolk in 
England by the right of the sword. For some reason not explained, this 
alliance was displeasing to the king, who sent from Normandy to prohibit it. 
The parties were enraged by this prohibition, which they also determined 
not to obey; and on the day which had been previously fixed for the 
ceremony, Emma, the affianced, was conducted to Norwich, where a 
wedding-feast was celebrated, that was fatal to all that were present at it. 
Among the guests who had been invited, rather for the after-act than to do 
honour to the bride and bridegroom, was Waltheof, the husband of Judith 
[whom William had recently created earl of Northumbria]. A sumptuous 
feast was followed by copious libations; and when the heads of the guests 
were heated by wine, the earls of Hereford and Norfolk, who were already 
committed by carrying the forbidden marriage into effect, and who knew 
the implacable temper of William, opened their plans with a wild and 
energetic eloquence. 


The great object of the Norman conspirators was to gain over Earl 
Waltheof, whose warlike qualities and great popularity with the English 
were well known to them, antl when they proceeded to divulge the 
particulars of their plan, the earls of Hereford and Norfolk allured him with 
the promise of a third of England, which was to be partitionedin to the old 
Saxon kingdoms of Wessex, Mercia, and Northumberland. With the fumes 
of wine in his head, and a general ardour and enthusiasm around him, 
W’altheof, it is said, gave his approval to the conspiracy; but, according to 
one version of the story, the next morning, ” when he had consulted with his 
pillow, and awaked his wits to perceive the danger whereunto he was 
drawn, he determined not to move in it,” and took measures to prevent its 
breaking out. A more generally received account, however, is, that 


Waltheof, seeing from the first the madness of the scheme, and the little 
probability it offered of benefiting the English people, refused to engage in 
it, and only took an oath of secrecy. The whole project, indeed, was insane ; 
the discontented barons had scarcely a chance of succeeding against the 
established authority and the genius of William ; and their success, had it 
been possible, would have proved a curse to the country ; a step fatally 
retrograde ; a going back towards the time of the Saxon Hep-tarchy, when 
England was fractured into a number of petty hostile states. It is quite 
certain that Waltheof never took up arms, nor did any overt act of treason, 
but in his uneasiness of mind, and his confidence in so dear a connection, 
he disclosed to his wife Judith all that had been done in Norwich Castle ; 
and this confidence is generally believed to have been the main cause of his 
ruin. 


Roger Fitzosbern and Ralph de Gael, the real heads of the confederacy, 
were hurried into action before their scheme was ripe, for their secret was 
betrayed by some one. The first of these earls, who had collected his 
followers and a considerable number of Welsh, was checked in his attempt 
to cross the Severn at Worcester, nor could he find a passage at any other 
point. Walter 
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de Lacy, a great baron in those parts, soon brought up a mixed host of 
EngHsh and Normans, that rendered the earl of Hereford’s project of 
crossing the Severn, to co-operate with liis brother-in-law in the heart of 
England, altogether hopeless. Lanfranc, the Italian archbishop of 
Canterbury, who acted as viceroy during William’s absence, proceeding 
with the greatest decision, also sent troops from London and Winchester to 
oppose Fitzosbern, at whose head he hurled, at the same time, the terrible 
sentence of excommunication. In writing to the king in Normandy, the 
primate said: “It would be with pleasure, and as envoy of God, that we 
could welcome you among us; but,” added the energetic old priest, ” do not 
hurry yourself to cross the sea, for it would be putting us to shame to come 


and aid us in destroying such traitors and thieves.” The earl of Hereford fell 
back from the Severn, and his brother-in-law, the earl of Norfolk, left to 
himself, and unable to procure in time assistance, for which he had applied 
to the Danes, was suddenly attacked by a royal army of very superior force, 
led by Odo, the bishop of Bayeux, who obtained a complete victory, and cut 
off the right foot of every prisoner he made. The earl retreated to Norwich, 
garrisoned his castle with the most trusty of his followers, and, leaving his 
bride to defend it, passed over to Brittany, in hopes of obtaining succour 
from his countrymen. The daughter of William Fitzosbern defended 
Norwich Castle with great bravery; and when, at the end of three months, 
she capitulated, she obtained mild terms for her garrison, which was almost 
entirely composed of Bretons. They did not suffer in life or limb, but were 
shipped off to the Continent within forty days. 


The Bretons generally had rendered themselves unpopular at William’s 
court. With the true character of their race, they were irascible, turbulent, 
factious, and much more devoted to the head of their clan than to the 


king. When they were embarked, Lanfranc wrote to his master, ” Glory be 
to God, your kingdom is at last purged of the filth of these Bretons.” The 
king invaded Brittany, in the hope of exterminating the fugitive earl of 
Norfolk in his native castle, and reducing that province to entire subjection; 
but, after laying an unsuccessful siege to the town of Dol, he was obliged to 
retire before an army of Bretons, wlio were supported by the French king. 
William then crossed the Channel to suppress the insurrection in England ; 
but by the time he arrived there was little left for him to do except to punish 
the principal offenders. The earl of Hereford had been followed, defeated, 
and taken prisoner, and many of his adherents, Welsh, English, and 
Normans, hanged on high gibbets, or blinded, or mutilated. At a royal court 
De Gael was outlawed, and his brother-in-law, Fitzosbern, condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment and the forfeiture of his property. Scarcely one of 
the guests at the ill-augured marriage of Emma escaped with life, and even 
the inhabitants 
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In the Phoenician cosmogony, the beginning of all things was a moving and 
limitless chaos of utter darkness. After the lapse of ages this agitated air 
became enamoured of its own first principles, and from this embrace was 
generated Mot, which some interpret mud, and others the putrefaction of a 
watery mixture. From this the universe came forth, first living creatures 
without sensation, then intelligent beings (Zojjhasemin or beholders of the 
Sun), in shape like an egg. From this, too, the sun, moon, and stars were 
evolved, and the heat and light genei’ated clouds, wind, and rain. At the 
sound of the tempest creatures male and female awoke, intelligent, but 
feeble and timid in mind, worshipping the products of the earth. Next, of 
Kol-pia (Wind) and his wife Baau (Night) were born mortals, ^on and 
Protogonos, whose children, Genos and Genea, dwelt in the land of 
Phcenicia and worshipped the Sun, Beelsamin, Lord of Heaven. 


Sanchoniathon’s history tells how three sons were born to Jion and Pro- 
togonus, — Light, Fire, and Flame. These begot a gigantic race, whose 
names were bestowed upon the mountains, and of them sprang Memrumus 
and Hj’psouranius (unless the latter name be merely the Greek version of 
the former). Hypsouranius fixed his dwelling in the island of Tyre, and by 
him and his race the various arts of mankind were invented. 


Of the gods we are told that the progenitors of the race were Eliun and his 
wife Beruth, who dwelt near Byblus, the oldest city in Phoinicia. Ouranos 
(Heaven) son of Eliun, wedded his sister Ghe (Earth), and by her had four 
sons and three daughters. Cronos, the eldest son, deposed and 
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of the town of Norwich felt the weight of royal vengeance. The h\st antl 
most conspicuous victim was Waltheof, who had been guilty, at most, of a 
mis-prision of treason. His secret had been betrayed by his wife Judith, who 
is said, moreover, to have accused him of inviting over the Danish fleet, 
which now made its appearance on the coast of Norfolk. The motive that 
made this heartless woman seek the death of her brave and generous 
husband, was a passion she had conceived for a Norman nobleman, whom 
she hopecl to marry if she could but be made a widow. Others, however, 
although acting under different impulses, were quite as urgent as the 
Conqueror’s niece for the execution of the English earl. These were 
Norman barons, who had cast the eyes of affection on his honours and 
estates @&€ ” his great possessions being his greatest enemies.” 


The judges were divided in opinion as to the proper sentence, some of them 
maintaining that, as a revolted English subject, Waltheof ought to die; 
others, that as an officer of the king, and according to Norman law, he ought 
only to suffer the minor punishment of perpetual imprisonment. These 
differences of opinion lasted nearly a whole year, diu’ing which the earl 
was confined in the royal citadel of ‘V\‘inchester. At length his wife and 
other enemies prevailed, the sentence of death w^as pronounced, and 
confirmed by the king, who is said to have long wished for the opportunity 
of putting him out of his way. The unfortunate son of that great and good 
Earl Siward, whom Shakespeare has immortalised, w^as executed on a hill, 
a short distance from the town of Winchester, at a very early hour in the 
morning, and in great haste, lest the citizens should become aware of his 
fate and attempt a rescue. His body was thrown into a hole dug at a cross- 
road, and covered with earth in a hurry ; but the king was induced to yjermit 
its removal thence, and the English monks of Croyland, to whom the 
deceased earl had been a benefactor, took it up and carried it to their abbey, 
w’ here they gave it a more honourable sepulture. The patriotic superstition 


of the nation soon converted the dead warrior into a saint, and the universal 
grief of the English people found some consolation in giving a ready 
credence to the miracles said to be performed at his tomb. The Anglo-Saxon 
hagiology seems to have abounded, beyond that of most other nations, in 
unfortunate patriots and heroes who had fallen in battle against the invaders 
of the country. 


And what became of the widow of the brave son of Siward @@@ of the ” 
infamous Judith,” as she is called by nearly all the chroniclers? So far from 
permitting her to marry the man of whom she was enamoured, her uncle 
William, who was most despotic in these matters, and claimed as part of his 
prerogative the right of disposing of female wards, insisted on her giving 
her hand to one Simon, a Frenchman of Senlis, a very brave soldier, but 
lame and deformed; and when the perverse widow rejected the match with 
insulting language, he drove her from his presence, deprived her of all 
Waltheof’s estates, and gave them to Simon, without the incumbrance of 
such a wife. Cast from the king’s favour, and reduced to poverty, she 
became almost as unpopular with the Normans as she was with the English 
; and the wIctched woman, hated by all, or justly contemned, passed the 
rest of her life in wandering in different corners of England, seeking to hide 
her shame in remote and secluded places. 


The Normans had been gradually encroaching on the Welsh territorj”, both 
on the side of the Dee and on the side of the Severn, and now William in 
person led a formidable army into Wales, where he is said to have struck 
such terror, that the native princes performed feudal homage to him at St. 
David’s, and delivered many hostages and Norman and English prisoners, 
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with which he returned as a ” victorious conqueror.” In the north of England 
he made no further progress, and had considerable difficulty in retaining the 
land he had occupied. The Scots again crossed the Tweed and the Tyne, and 
much harassed the Norman barons. At the approach of a superior army they 


retired; but William’s officers did not follow them, and the only result of the 
expedition, on the king’s side, was the founding of the city of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. The impression made upon Scotland by the Conqueror when he 
had marched in person must have been of the slightest kind, and his 
circumstances never permitted him to return. 


THE REVOLT OF ROBERT (1077-1079 A.D.) 


He was now wounded by the sharp tooth of filial disobedience, and obliged 
to be frequently, and for long intervals, on the Continent, where a fierce and 
unnatural war was waged between father and son. When William first 
received the submission of the province of Maine, he had promised the 
inhabitants to make his eldest son, Robert, their prince ; and before 
departing for the conquest of England he stipulated that, in case of 
succeeding in his enterprise, he would resign the duchy of Normandy to the 
same son. So confident was he of success, that he permitted the Norman 
chiefs, who consented to and legalised the appointment, to swear fealty and 
render homage to young Robert as their future sovereign. But all this was 
done to allay the jealousy of the king of France, and his other neighbours, 
uneasy at the prospect of his vastly extending power ; and when he was 
firmly seated in his conquest, and had strengthened his hands, William 
openly showed his determination of keeping and ruling both his insular 
kingdom and his continental duchy. Grown up to man’s estate, Robert 
claimed what he considered his right. ” My son, I wot not to throw off my 
clothes till I go to bed,” was the homely but decisive answer of his father. 


Robert was brave to rashness, ambitious, impatient of command; and a 
young prince in his circumstances was never yet without adherents and 
counsellors, to urge him to those extreme measures on which they found 
their own hopes of fortune and advancement. He was suspected of fanning 
the flames of discontent in Brittany as well as in Maine, and to have had an 
understanding with the king of France, when that monarch frustrated 
WaAilliam’s attempt to seize the fugitive Breton, Ralph de Gael, and forced 
the king of England to raise the siege of Dol. Some circumstances, which 
added to the number of the unnatural elements already engaged, made 
Robert declare himself more openly. In person he was less favoured by 


nature than his two younger brothers, William and Henry, who seemed to 
engross all their father’s favour, and who probably made an improper use of 
the nickname of Courte-heuse, which was given to Robert on account of 
the shortness of his legs. By the mediation of his mother, who seems to 
have been fondly attached to him, Robert was reconciled to his father; but 
the reconciliation did not last long, for the prince was as impatient for 
authority as ever. At length Robert went to his father and again demanded 
possession of Normandy ; but the king again refused him, exhorting him, at 
the same time, to change his associates for serious old men, like the royal 
counsellor and prime minister, Archbishop Lanfranc. “Sire,” said Robert 
bluntly, “I came here to claim my right, and not to listen to sermons; I heard 
plenty of them, and tedious 


^ Literally ” short-hose,” or ” short-boot ” OOO Brevis Ocrea. OOO 
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ones, too, whon I was learning my grammar.” The king wrathfully replied 
that he would never give up Normandy, his native land, nor share with 
another any part of England whieh he had won with his own toil and peril. 


“Well, then,” said Robert, “I will go and bear arms among strangers, and 
perhaps I fhall obtain from them “-liat is refused to me by my father.” He 
set out accordingly, and wandered through Flanders, Lorraine, Gascony, and 
other lands, visiting dukes, counts, and rich burgesses, relating his 
grievances and asking assistance ; but all the money he got on these 
eleemosynary circuits he dissipated among minstrels and jugglers, parasites 
and prostitutes, and was thus obliged to go again a-begging, or borrow 
money at an enormous interest. Queen Matilda, whose maternal tenderness 
was not estranged by the follies and vices of her son, contrived to remit hun 
several sums when he was in great distress. William discovered this, and 
sternly forbade it for the future. But her heart still yearning for the prodigal 
the queen made further remittances, and her secret was again betrayed. The 


king then reproached her, in bitter terms, for distributing among his enemies 
the treasures he gave her to guard for himself, and ordered the arrest of 
Samson, her messenger who hatl carried the money. 


After leading a vagabond life for some time, Robert repaired to the French 
court, and King Philip, still finding in him the instrument he wanted, openly 
espoused his cause, and established him in the castle of Gerberoy, on the 
very confines of Normandy, where he supported himself by plundering the 
neighbouring country, and whence he corresponded with the disaffected in 
the duchy. Burning with rage, the king crossed the Channel with a 
formidable English army, and came in person to direct the siege of the 
strong castle of Gerberoy. With all his faults, Robert had many good and 
generous qualities, which singularly endeared him to his friends when 
living, and which, along with his cruel misfortunes, caused him to be 
mourned when dead. Ambition, passion, and evil counsel had lulled and 
stupefied, but had not extirpated his natural feelings. One day, in a sally 
from his castle, he chanced to engage in single combat with a stalwart 
warrior Clad in mail, and concealed, like himself, with the visor of his helm. 
Both were valiant and well skillecl in the use of their weapons; but, after a 
fierce combat, Robert wounded and unhorsed his antagonist. In the voice of 
the fallen warrior, who shouted for assistance, the prince, who was about to 
follow up his advantage with a death-stroke, recognised his father, and, 
instantly dismounting, fell on his knees, craved forgiveness with tears, and 
hel})ing him to his saddle, saw him safely out of the melee. William rode 
away to his camp on Robert’s horse, smarting with his wound, and still 
cursing his son, who had so seasonably mounted him. He relinquished the 
siege of Gerberoy in despair, and went to Rouen, where, as soon as his 
temper permitted, his wife and bishops, with many of the Norman nobles, 
laboured to reconcile him again to Robert. 


For a long time the iron-hearted king was deaf to their entreaties’ or only 
irritated by them. “Why,” cried he, ” do you solicit me in favour of a traitor 
who has seduced my men @€@ my very pupils in war, whom I fed with 
my own bread, and invested with the knightly arms they wear?” At last he 
yielded, and Robert, having again knelt and wept before him, received his 
father’s pardon, and accompanied him to England. But even now the 
reconciliation on the part of the unforgiving king was a mere matter of 


policy, and Robert, finding no symptoms of returning affection, and fearing 
for his life or liberty, soon fled for the third time, and never saw his father’s 
face again. His departure was followed by another paternal malediction, 
which was never revoked. 
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Walcher of Lorraine, installed in the bishopric of Durham and his strong 
castle “on the highest hili,” united to his episcopal functions the political 
and military government of Northumberland. The earl-bishop boasted that 
he was equally skilful in repressing rebellion with the edge of the sword, 
and reforming the morals of the English by eloquent discourse. But the 
Lorrainer was a harsh taskmaster to the English, laying heavy labours and 
taxes upon them, and permitting the officers under him and his men-at-arms 
to plunder, insult, and kill them with impunity. Ligulf, an Englishman of 
noble birth, and endeared to the whole province, ventured, on being robbed 
by some of Walcher’s satellites, to lay his complaint before the bishop. 
Shortly after making this accusation, Ligulf was murdered by night in his 
manor-house, near the city of Durham, and it was weJ proved that one 
Gilbert, and others in the bishop’s service, were the perpetrators of the foul 
deed, 


“Hereupon,” says an old writer, “the malice of the people was kindled 
against him, and when it was known that he had received the murderers into 
his house, and favoured them as before, they stomached the matter highly.” 
Secret meetings were held at the dead of night, and the Northumbrians, who 
had lost none of their old spirit, and were absolutely driven to madness, 
because, among other causes of endearment, Ligulf had married the widow 
of Earl Siward, the mother of the unfortunate Earl Waltheof, resolved to 
take a sanguinary vengeance. Both parties met by agreement at Gateshead; 
the bishop, who protested his innocence of the homicide, in the pomp of 
power, surrounded by his retainers; the Northumbrians in humble guise, as 


if to petition their lord for justice, though every man among them carried a 
sharp weapon hid under his garment. The bishop, alarmed at the number of 
English that continued to flock to the place of rendezvous, retired with all 
his retinue into the church. The people then signified in plain terms that, 
unless he came forth and showed himself, they would fire the place where 
he stood. As he did not move, the threat was executed. Then, seeing the 
smoke and flames arising, he caused Gilbert and his accomplices to be 
thrust out of the church. The people fell with savage joy on the murderers of 
Ligulf, and cut them to pieces. Half-suffocated by the heat and smoke, the 
bishop himself wrapped the skirts of his gown over his face, and came to 
the threshold of the door. There seems to have been a moment of hesitation; 
but a voice was heard among the crowd, saying, “Good rede, short rede! 
slay ye the bishop!” and the bishop was slain accordingly. 


The foreigners had nothing left but the alternative of being burned alive or 
perishing by the sword. The bishop’s chaplain [Leofwine] seemed to give a 
preference to the former death, for he lingered long in the burning church ; 
but in the end he was compelled, by the raging fire, to come out, and was 
also slain and hacked to pieces €€ “as he had well deserved,” adds an 
old historian, “being the main promoter of all the mischief that had been 
done in the country.” Of all who had accompanied the bishop to the tragical 
meeting at Gateshead, only two were left alive, and these were menials of 
English birth. Above one hundred men, Normans and Flemings, perished 
with Walcher. 


William intrusted to one bishop the office of avenging another. His half- 
brother, Odo, the fierce bishop of Bayeux, marched to Durham with a 
numerous army. He found no force on foot to resist him, but he treated the 
whole country as an insurgent province, and making no distinction of 
persons, 
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and employing no judicial forms, he beheaded or mutilated all the men he 
could find in their houses. Some persons of property bought their lives by 
surrendering everything they possessed. By this exterminating expedition 
Odo obtained the reputation of being one of the greatest ” dominators of the 
English”; but it seems to have been the last he commanded, and disgraced 
with cruelty, during the reign of William. 


THE ARREST OF ODO (1082 A.D.) 


This churchman, besides being bishop of Bayeux in Normandy, was earl of 
Kent in England, and held many high offices in this island, where he had 
accumulated enormous wealth, chiefly by extortion, or a base selling of 
justice. For some years a splendid dream of ambition, which he thought he 
could realise by means of money, increased his rapacity. There were many 
instances in those ages of kings becoming monks, but not one of a priest 
becoming a king. Profane crowns being out of his reach, Odo aspired to a 
sacred one @@@ that triple crown of Rome, which gradually obtained, in 
another shape, a homage more widely extended than that paid to the 
Ciesars. His dream was cherished by the predictions of some Italian 
astrologers, who, living in his service, and being well paid, assured him that 
he would be the successor of Gregory VII, the reigning pope. Odo opened a 
correspondence with the Eternal City by means of English and Norman 
pilgrims who were constantly flocking thither, bought a palace at Rome, 
and sent rich presents to the senators. His project was not altogether so 
visionary as it has been considered by most writers, and we can hardly 
understand why his half-brother, William, should have checked it, unless 
indeed his interference proceeded from his desire of getting possession of 
the bishop’s wealth. The influence of gold had been felt before now in the 
college of cardinals and the elections of popes. It is quite certain that a 
considerable number of the Norman chiefs entered into Odo’s views ; and 
when he made up his mind to set out for Italy in person, a brilliant escort 
was formed for him. 


The king was in Normandy when he heard of this expedition, and being 
resolute in his determination of stopping it, he instantly set sail for England. 
He surprised the aspirant to the popedom at the Isle of Wight, seized his 
treasures, and summoned him before a council of Norman barons hastily 


assembled at that island. Here the king accused his half-brother of “untruth 
and sinister dealings” €€€ of having abused his power, both as viceroy 
and judge, and as an earl of the realm @€@ of having maltreated the 
English beyond measure, to the great danger of the common cause @@@ 
of having robbed the churches of the land @€@@ and finally, of having 
seduced and attempted to carry out of England, and beyond the Alps, the 
warriors of the king, who needed their services for the safe keeping of the 
kingdom. Having exposed his grievances, William asked the council what 
such a brother deserved at his hands. No one durst answer. “Arrest him, 
then!” cried the king, “and see that he be well looked to!” If they had been 
backward in pronouncing an opinion, they were still more averse to lay 
hands on a bishop ; not one of the council moved, though it was the king 
that ordered them. William then advanced himself, and seized the prelate by 
his robe. ” I am a clerk @@@ a priest,” cried Odo ; ” I am a minister of the 
Lord : the pope alone has the right of judging me! ” But his brother, without 
loosing his hold, replied, ” I do not arrest you as bishop of Bayeux, but as 
earl of Kent.” Odo was carried forthwith to Normandy, and, instead of 
crossing the Alps and the Apennines, was shut up in a castle. 
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Soon after imprisoning his brother, WilUam lost his wife, Matilda, whom 
he tenderly loved ; and after her death it was observed or fancied he became 
more suspicious, more jealous of the authority of his old companions-in- 
arms, and more avaricious than ever. The commg on of old age is, however, 
enough in itself to account for such a change in such a man. After a lapse of 
ten years the Danes were again heard of, and their threats of invading 
England kept William in a state of anxiety for nearly two whole years, and 
were the cause of his laying fresh burdens upon his English subjects. He 
revived the odious Danegeld ; and because many lands and manors, which 
had been charged with it in the time of the Anglo-Saxon kings, had been 
specially exempted from this tax when he granted them in fief to his nobles, 


he made up the deficiency by raising it upon the other lands, to the rate of 
six shillings a hide. 


The money he thus obtained, with part of the treasures he had amassed, was 
employed in hiring and bringing over foreign auxiliaries; for though he 
could rely on an English army when fighting against Frenchmen, or the 
people of Normandy, Maine, and Brittany, he could not trust them at home; 
and he well knew that many of them on the eastern and northeastern shores 
would join the Danish invaders heart and hand, instead of opposing them. 
These hordes of foreigners sorely oppressed the natives, for William 
quartered them throughout the country, to be paid as well as supported. To 
complete the miseries inflicted upon England at this time, William ordered 
all the land lying near the seacoast to be laid waste, so that if the Danes 
should land they would find no ready supply of food or forage. 


Another domestic calamity afflicted the later years of the Conqueror 
@@@ for he saw a violent jealousy growing up between his favourite 
sons, William and Henry. Robert, his eldest son, continued an exile or 
fugitive; and Richard, his second son in order of birth (but whom some 
make illegitimate), had been gored to death by a stag, some years before, as 
he was hunting in the New Forest ; and he was noted by the old English 
annalists as being the first of several of the Conqueror’s progeny that 
perished in that place €€ ” the justice of God punishing in him his 
father’s dispeopling of that country.” 


Perhaps no single act of the Conqueror inflicted more misery within the 
limits of its operation, and certainly none has been more bitterly 
stigmatised, than his seizure and wasting of the lands in Hampshire, to 
make himself a hunting-ground. Like most of the great men of the time, 
who had few other amusements, William was passionately fond of the 
chase. The Anglo-Saxon kings had the same taste, and left many royal 
parks and forests in all parts of England, wherein he might have gratified a 
reasonable passion ; but he was not satisfied with the possession of these, 
and resolved to have a vast hunting-ground “for his insatiate and 
superfluous pleasure,” in the close neighbourhood of the royal city, 
Winchester, his favourite place of residence. In an early part of his reign he 
therefore seized all the southwestern part of Hampshire, measuring thirty 


THE HISTORY OF PHCENICIA 


ultimately slew his father, and it is he wlio assigned to the various other 
deities their offices and places of abode in PhcBnicia. 


The Phcpnician religion was of a distinctively national type. The active and 
passive forces of nature were symbolised by male and female deities, as in 
Egypt, but the Phtenician gods were more definitely associated with the 
heavenly bodies than the Egyptian. It is doubtful whether Osiris and Isis 
were primarily identified with the Sun and Moon, but such was 
unquestionably the case with the Baal and Ashtoreth of Phoenicia. 
According to Sanchoniathon, the proj/er title of Baal was Beelsemin, Lord 
of the Heavens, or Sun. He was the principal Phcvnician divinity, and thus 
his name came to be equivalent to Supreme God, and is more frequently 
used in this sense than with reference to his original character of Sun-god. 
In this sense, too, it was applied to other gods locally regarded as supreme, 
Melkarth, for example, is the Baal of Tyre ; and it is therefore difficult to 
distinguish the character and attributes of Baal, Bel, or Belus from those of 
Cronos, Ouranos, and Moloch, who were likewise identified with the Sun. 
In the course of time, the later character so far prevailed over the earlier that 
the Sun became the object of a separate worship ; a process to which we 
find analogies in the religions of Egypt and Greece. Baal was also identified 
with the planet Saturn, whicli presided over the rest, and was therefore their 
lord or Baal. 


The name of Ashtoreth or Astarte does not appear in early Greek writers, to 
them the principal goddess of the Ph(Bnicians is Ajihrodite or Venus Urania 
(the Celestial). It is said to be Phoenician, but we can gather from it no hint 
of the primary physical or cosmical character of the goddess who bore it. 
She was identified with the Moon, as distinguished from the Sun, and with 
Air and Water, as opposed to Fire. Herodotus says that the oldest seat of her 
worship was at Askalon, and identifies her with the Babylonian Mylitta and 
the Alitta or Alilat of Arabian tribes. The worship of Mylitta at Babylon 
was accompanied by wanton rites, but these do not seem to have been 
associated at first with the character of Urania or Astarte, and in the 


miles from Salisbury to the sea, and in circum-ference not much less than 
ninety miles. It included many fertile and cultivated manors, which he 
caused to be totally absorbed in the surrounding wilderness, and many 
towns or villages, with no fewer than thirty-six mother or parish churches, 
all which he demolished, and drove away the people, making them no 
compensation. According to the indisputable authority of Doomsday Book, 
in which we have an account of the state of this territory both before and 
after its “afforestation,” the damage done to private prop-196 THE 
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erty must have been immense. In an extent of nearly ninety miles in cir- 
cumference, one hundred and eight places, manors, villages, or hamlets 
suffered in a greater or less degree. The seizure of a waste or wholly 
uninhabited district would have been nothing extraordinary : it was the 
sufferings of the people, who were driven from their villages, the wrongs 
done the clergy, whose churches were destroyed @€€ that made the deep 
and ineffaceable impression. 


At the same time that the Conqueror thus enlarged the field of his own 
pleasures at the expense of his subjects, he enacted new laws, by which he 
prohibited hunting in any of his forests, and rendered the penalties more 
severe than ever had been inflicted for such offences. At this period the 
killing of a man might be atoned for by payment of a moderate fine or 
composition ; but not so, by the New Forest laws, the slaying of one of the 
king’s beasts of chase. ” He ordained,” says the Saxon Chroniclej ” that 
whosoever should kill a stag or a deer should have his eyes torn out.” These 
forest laws, which were executed with rigour against the English, caused 
great misery; for many of them depended on the chase as a chief means of 
subsistence. By including in his royal domain all the great forests of 
England, and insisting on his right to grant or refuse permission to hunt in 
them, William gave sore offence to many of his Norman nobles, who were 
as much addicted to the sport as himself, but who were prohibited from 
keeping sporting dogs, even on their own estates, unless they subjected the 
poor animals to a mutilation of the forepaws, that rendered them unfit for 
hunting. <^ 


DOMESDAY BOOK AND THE GEMOT AT SALISBURY (10S5-10S6 
A.D.) 


Of ^Yilliam’s changes in the possession of landed property, Domesday 
Book is the great record. This unique and invaluable document was drawn 
up in pursuance of a decree passed in the Christmas assembly of 1085- 
1086, and the necessary survey was made in the course of the first seven 
months of 1086. The immediate object of the survey was a fiscal one, to 
insure that the tax on the land known as Danegeld ^ might be more 
regularly paid and more fairly assessed. But William further took care to 
have a complete picture of his kingdom drawn up. We are told in all cases 
by whom the land was held at the time of the survey, and by whom it had 
been held in the time of King Edward. 


We are told what was the value of the land at those two dates. This is the 
essence of the inquiry ; but we also get a mass of statistics, and a mass of 
personal and local detail of every kind. As a mere list of landowners under 
Edward and under William, it enables us to trace the exact degree to which 
land had passed from Enghshmen to Normans. And the incidental notices of 
tenures, customs, personal anecdotes, the local institutions of districts and 
towns, are at least as valuable as the essential parts of the survey. With their 
help we can see England as it was in 1086 more clearly than we can see it at 
any earlier time, more clearly than we can see it at any later time for a long 
while after. And not the least instructive thing about the survey is the light 
which it throws on the general character of William’s government, the 
system of legal fictions, the strict regard to a formal justice. William is 
assumed throughout as the lawful and immediate successor of 


* The more correct name is Heregeld, that is, a tax for the support of a paid 
military force. Danegeld is, in strictness, money paid to the Danes as 
blackmail by ^Ethelred and others. But, as both payments were unpopular, 
the two names got confounded, and Danegeld became the received name of 
the chief direct tax paid in those times. 
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Edward. The reign of Harold is ignored. The grant of Wilham is assumed as 
the one lawful source of property; but there is throughout a clear desire to 
do justice according to that doctrine, to secure every man in his right, as 
William understood right, without any regard to race or rank. Powerful 
Normans, William’s own brothers among them, are entered as withholding 
lands wrongfully, sometimes from other Normans, sometimes from 
Englishmen. Domesday, in short, may be set alongside of the English 
Chronicle as one of the two great and unique sources of English history. 
They are possessions which have no parallel elsewhere. “ 


When in 1086 work on the Domesday Book was completed, William 
summoned a great assembly or gemot of all the landowners of all England 
to meet him at Salisbury. William’s experience as a continental feudal lord 
probably determined the taking of such steps as would forever preclude the 
introduction of the evils of the French system mto England. Therefore to 


it 


Dover Castle 
(Founded by the Romans) 


every landholding man in his kingdom, whether as tenant-m-chief he held 
his grant of the king, or whether as subtenant he held of an intermediate 
lord, a summons was directed. When they were all gathered together, great 
and small, William made each tenant kneel before him and swear fealty to 
him, and make oath that he would be ” faithful to him against all other 
men.” It was this gemot at Salisbury that marks the difference between the 
feudalism of England and the feudalism of the Continent. According to the 
continental system every tenant swore fealty to the lord of whom he held 


his land. But only such tenants as held directly of the crown swore fealty to 
the king. The result of this system was that the subtenants felt their 
allegiance to their lord of more weight than their allegiance to the king, and 
in case the lord rebelled against the king they were bound by their oaths to 
assist him. In England, from 1086 on, every landowner owed his services 
first to the king, and by his oath was bound to forsake his immediately 
superior lord if the latter revolted against the king. 


“No one act in English history,” says Freeman,‘ “is more important than 
this. By it William secured his realm against the growth of feudal doctrines 
and their abuses. It established the principle that, whatever duty a man 
might owe to an inferior lord, his duty to his sovereign lord, the king, came 
first. When this rule was once established, the mightiest earl in England 
could never be to William what William himself was to his own lord, the 
king of the French. This one act of the wisdom of the Conqueror secured 
the unity of England forever.” @@ 
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Shortly after receiving these new pledges, William, accompanied by his two 
sons, passed over to the Continent, followed by the numberless curses of 
the English people. The enterprise he had on hand was a war with P ranee, 
for the possession of the city of Mantes, with the territory situated between 
the Epte and the Oise, which was then called the country of Vexin. William 
at first entered into negotiations for this territory, which he claimed as his 
right; but Philip, the French king, after amusing his rival for a while with 
quibbles and sophisms, marched troops into the country, and secretly 
authorized some of his barons to make incursions on the frontiers of 
Normandy, 


During the negotiations William fell sick, and kept his bed. As he advanced 
in years he grew excessively fat; and, spite of his violent exercise, his 
indulgence in the pleasures of the table had given him considerable ro- 
tundity of person. On the score of many grudges, his hatred of the French 


king was intense; and Philip now drove him to frenzy by saying, as a good 
joke among his courtiers, that his cousin William was a long while lying-in, 
but that no doubt there would be a fine churching when he was deliveretl. 
On hearing this coarse and insipid jest, the conqueror of England swore by 
the most terrible of his oaths €€@ by the splendour and birth of Christ 
© @ that he would be churched in Notre Dame, the cathedral of Paris, 
and present so many wax torches that all France should be set in a blaze. 


It was not until the end of July (1087) that he was in a state to mount his 
war-horse, though it is asserted by a cotemporary that he was conva-lescent 
before then, and expressly waited that season to make his vengeance the 
more dreadful to the country. The corn was almost ready for the sickle, the 
grapes hung in rich ripening clusters on the vines, when William marched 
his cavalry through the corn-fields, and made his soldiery tear up the vines 
by the roots, and cut down the pleasant trees. His destructive host was soon 
before Mantes, which either was taken by surprise and treachery, or offered 
but a feeble resistance. At his orders the troops fired the unfortunate town, 
sparing neither church nor monastery, but doing their best to reduce the 
whole to a heap of ashes. As the Conqueror rode up to view the ruin he had 
made, his horse put his forefeet on some embers or hot cinders, which 
caused him to swerve or plunge so violently that the heavy rider was thrown 
on the high pommel of the saddle and grievously bruised. 


The king dismounted in great pain, and never more put foot in stirrup. He 
was carried slowly in a litter to Rouen and again laid in his bed. The bruise 
had produced a rupture; and being in a bad habit of body, and s me-what 
advanced in years, it was soon evident to all, and even to himself, that the 
consequence would be fatal. He had himself carried to the monastery of St. 
Gervase, outside of the city walls, where he lingered for six weeks, 
surrounded by doctors, who could do him no good, and by priests and 
monks, who, at least, did not neglect the opportunity of doing much good 
for themselves. Becoming sensible of the approach of death, his heart 
softened for the first time, and he is said to have felt a keen remorse for the 
crimes and cruelties he had committed. He sent money to Mantes, to rebuild 
the churches he had burned, and he ordered large sums to be paid to the 
churches and monasteries in England. At length he consented to the instant 
release of his state-prisoners, some of whom had pined in dungeons for 


more than twenty years. Of those that were English among these captives, 
the most conspicuous were Earl Morcar, Beorn, and Ulnoth or Wulfnoth, 
the brother 
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of Harold; of the Normans, Roger Fitzosbern, formerly earl of Hereford, 
and Odo, bishop of Bayeux, his own half-brother. The pardon which was 
wrung from him with most difficulty was that of Odo, whom, at first, he 
excepted in his act of grace, saying he was a firebrand, that would ruin both 
England and Normandy if set at large. 


His two younger sons, William and Henry, were assiduous round the 
deathbed of the king, waiting impatiently for the declaration of his last will. 
A day or two before his death, the Conqueror assembled some of his chief 
prelates and barons in his sick chamber, and declared in their presence that 
he bequeathed the duchy of Normandy, with Maine and its other 
dependencies, to his eldest son, Robert, whom, it is alleged, he could not 
put aside in the order of succession, as the Normans were mindful of the 
oaths they had taken, with his father’s consent, to that unfortunate prince, 
and were much attached to him. “As to the crown of England,” said the 
dying monarch, “I bequeath it to no one, as I did not receive it, like the 
duchy of Normandy, in inheritance from my father, but acquired it by 
conquest and the shedding of blood with mine own good sword. The 
succession to that kingdom I therefore leave to the decision of God, only 
desiring most fervently that my son William, who has ever been dutiful to 
me in all things, may obtain it, and prosper in it.” 


“And what do you give unto me, 0 my father?” impatiently cried Prince 
Henry, who had not been mentioned in this distribution. “Five thousand 
pounds’ weight of silver out of my treasury,” was his answer. “But what can 
I do with five thousand pounds of silver, if I have neither lands nor a home 
>” ” Be patient,” replied the king, ” and have trust in the Lord; suffer thy 
elder brothers to precede thee €@ thy time will come after theirs.”? 


Henry went straight, and drew the silver, which he weighed with great care, 
and then furnished himself with a strong coffer, well protected with locks 
and iron bindings, to keep his treasure in. William left the king’s bedside at 
the same time, and, without waiting to see the breath out of the old man’s 
body, hastened over to England to look after his crown. 


About sunrise on the 9th of September the Conqueror was for a moment 
roused from a stupor into which he had fallen, by the sound of bells ; he 
eagerly inquired what the noise meant, and was answered that they were 
tolling the hour of prime in the church of St. Mary. He lifted his hands to 
heaven, and saying, “I recommend my soul to my lady Mary, the holy 
mother of God,” instantly expired. 


THE BURIAL OF THE CONQUEROR 


The monkish historian, Ordericus Vitalis,? who lived during the latter part 
of William’s reign, has left in his Ecclesiastical History a startling picture of 
the events which followed the king’s death. @@ 


The physicians and others who were present, who had watched the king all 
night while he slept, his repose neither broken by cries or groans, seeing 
him now expire so suddenly and unexpectedly, were much astonished, and 
became as men who had lost their wits. Notwithstanding, the wealthiest of 
them mounted their horses and departed in haste to secure their property. 
But the inferior attendants, observing that their masters had disappeared, 
laid hands on the arms, the plate, the robes, the linen, and all the royal 
furniture, and leaving the corpse almost naked on the floor of the house, 
hastened away. Observe then, I pray you, my readers, how little trust can be 
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placed in human fidelity. All these servants snatched up what they could of 
the royal effects, like so many kites, and took to their heels with their booty. 
Roguery thus came forth from its hiding-place the moment the great 
justiciary was dead, and first exercised its rapacity round the corpse of him 
who had so long repressed it. 


Intelligence of the king’s death was quickly spread, and, far and near, the 
hearts of those who heard it were filled with joy or grief. Behold this 
mighty prince, who was lately obsequiously obeyed by more than a hundred 
thousand men in arms, and at whose nod nations trembled, was now 
stripped by his own attendants, in a house which was not his own, and left 
on the bare ground from the hour of primes to that of tierce. 


Meanwhile, the citizens of Rouen having heard of the death of their prince, 
were in the greatest state of alarm; almost all of them lost their reason, as if 
they had been intoxicated, and were thrown into as much confusion as if the 
city had been threatened with an assault by a powerful army. Each quitted 
the place where he received the news, and ran to confer with his wife, or the 
first friend or acquaintance he met, as to what was to be done. Everyone 
removed, or prepared to remove, his valuables, concealing them with alarm, 
lest they should be discovered. 


At length the religious, both clergy and monks, recovering their courage 
and the use of their senses, formed a procession ; and, arrayed in their 
sacred vestments, with crosses and censers, went in due order to St. 
Gervais, where they commended the spirit of the departed king to God, 
according to the holy rites of the Christian faith. Then William, the 
archbishop, ordered the body to be conveyed to Caen, and interred there in 
the abbey of St. Stephen, the protomartyr, which the king himself had 
founded. His brother and other relations had already quitted the place, and 
all his servants had deserted him, as if he had been a barbarian ; so that not 
one of the king’s attendants was found to take care of his corpse. However, 
Herlouin, a country knight, was induced by his natural goodness to 
undertake the charge of the funeral, for the love of God and the honour of 
his country. He therefore procured at his own expense persons to embalm 
and carry the body, and, hiring a hearse, he caused it to be carried by water 
and land to Caen. 


Gilbert, the lord abbot, with the whole convent of monks, met the hearse in 
solemn procession, accompanied by a sorrowing multitude of clerks and 
laymen, offering prayers. But at this moment a sudden calamity filled the 
minds of all with alarm. For a fire broke out in one of the houses, and, 
shooting up prodigious volumes of flame, spread through a great part of the 
town of Caen, doing great damage. The crowds, both of clergy and laity, 
hastened with one accord to extinguish the fire, so that the monks were left 
alone to finish the service they had begun. 


When the mass ended, and the coffin was already lowered into the’ grave, 
but the corpse was still on the bier, the great Gilbert, bishop of Evreux, 
ascended the pulpit, and pronounced a long and eloquent discourse on the 
distinguished character of the deceased prince. When he had concluded his 
discourse he addressed himself to the congregation, who were shedding 
affectionate tears, and added this supplication: “As in this present life no 
man can live without sin, I beseech you, for the love of Christ, that you 
earnestly intercede with Almighty God on behalf of our deceased prince, 
and that you kindly forgive him, if in aught he has offended against you.” 


Then Ascelin, son of Arthur, came forward from the crowd, and preferred 
the following complaint with a loud voice, in the hearing of all : ” The 
land,” he said, ” on which you stand was the yard belonging to my father’s 
house, 
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which that man for whom you pray, when he was yet only duke of 
Normandy, took forcible possession of, and in the teeth of all justice, by an 
exercise of tyrannical power, here founded this abbey. I therefore lay claim 
to this land, and openly demand its restitution, and in God’s name I forbid 
the body of the spoiler being covered with earth which is my property, and 
bur-ied in my inheritance.” The bishops and other great men, on hearing 
this, and finding from inquiries among his neighbours that he spoke the 
truth, drew the man aside, and, instead of offering him any violence, 


appeased his resentment with gentle words and came to terms with him. For 
the small space in which the grave was made, they paid him on the spot 
sixty shillings, and promised him a proportionable price for the rest of the 
land which he claimed. 


I have thus carefully investigated, and given a true narrative of the various 
events. In the midst of prosperity adverse circumstances were permitted to 
arise, that the hearts of men might be impressed with the fearful warnings. 
A king once potent, and warlike, and the terror of the numberless 
inhabitants of many provinces, lay naked on the floor, deserted by those 
who owed him their birth, and those he had fed and enriched. He needed the 
money of a stranger for the cost of his funeral, and a coffin and bearers 
were provided at the expense of an ordinary person, for him, who till then 
had been in the enjoyment of enormous wealth. He was carried to the 
church, amidst flaming houses, by trembling crowds, and a spot of freehold 
land was wanting for the grave of one whose princely sway had extended 
over so many cities, and towns, and villages. Beholding the corruption of 
that foul corpse, men were taught to strive earnestly, by the rules of a 
salutary temperance, after better things than the delights of the flesh, which 
is dust, and must return to dust.? 


THE CHARACTER OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 


We are fortunately in possession of an estimate of the character of William 
from the pen of one who knew him in the flesh as he lived, and paused in 
writing the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle f to describe what manner of man he 
was. Though the great Conqueror is portrayed with the lack of historical 
perspective inevitable to a contemporary, it yet gives us the measure of the 
man with a massive sincerity that cannot be surpassed by any flight of the 
rhetorician. @@ 


If any would know what manner of man King William was, the glory he 
obtained and of how many lands he was lord, then will we describe him as 
we have known him, we, who have looked upon him, and who once lived in 
his court. This King William, of whom we are speaking, was a very wise 
and a great man, and more honoured and more powerful than any of his 


Scriptures the religion of the Phoenicians is reprobated rather for its cruelty 
than for its licentiousness. It was from the worship of the goddess Mylitta, 
at Babylon, that the corruption of morals spread to the worship of Venus in 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Cyprus, tainting it with an impurity which formed no 
part of it originally. The worship of Venus must have been established in 
Cyprus long before the Greeks began to colonise the island, though it owed 
its great development, in part at least, to their plastic imagination. Here, too, 
the license wliich characterised the worship of Mylitta prevailed, and the 
i)orts of the 
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island became celebrated for the number and beauty of their courtesans. 
Large bodies of hierodulce, at once prostitutes and ministers of the goddess, 
were attached to the temples of Venus in Asia, and afterward in Greece. The 
origin of this custom, evil as it was, must originally have been religious in 
character, for the daughters of noble Armenian families passed without 
reproach from the service of the goddess to marriage with their equals in 
rank. We find traces of the same customs in remote Phoenician settlements. 


Cronos or Saturn is mentioned by Greek and Latin writers among the 
principal deities of Phoenicia and Carthage, but it is by no means certain 
which particular Phoenician god answered to the Cronos of the Greeks. The 
most characteristic circumstance we learn concerning him is that human 
sacrifices were made in his honour. “The Phoenician history of 
Sanchoniathon,” says Porphyry, ” is full of instances in which that people, 
when suffering under great calamity ... chose, by public vote, one of those 
most dear to them, and sacrificed him to Saturn.” In the fragmentary history 
preserved to us, we find no mention of such sacrifices, but in the siege 
under Alexander it was proposed to revive a custom obsolete for ages, and 
sacrifice a boy to Saturn. That such a practice prevailed in earlier times is 
certain ; we trace it in the Phoenician colonies, and above all in Carthage. 
On the occasion of any extraordinary calamity an unusual number of 
victims was sacrificed, but human sacrifice was also part of the established 
ritual, and every year a youthful victim was chosen by lot. 


predecessors. He was mild to those good men who loved God, but severe 
beyond measure towards those who withstood his will. He founded a noble 
monastery on the spot where God permitted him to conquer England, and 
he established monks in it, and he made it very rich. In his days the great 
monastery at Canterbury was built, and many others also throughout 
England. King William was also held in much reverence; he wore his crown 
three times every year when he was in England : at Easter he wore it at 
Winchester, at Pentecost at Westminster, and at Christmas at Gloucester. 
And at these times, all the men of England were with him, archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, and earls, thanes, and knights. So also was he a very stern 
and a 
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wrathful man, so that none durst do anything against his will, and he kept in 
prison those earls who acted against his pleasure. He removed bishops from 
their sees and abbots from their offices, and he imprisoned thanes, and at 
length he spared not his own brother Odo. 


Amongst other things, the good order that William established is not to be 
forgotten ; it was such that any man, who was himself aught, might travel 
over the kingdom with a bosom-full of gold unmolested ; and no man durst 
kill another, however great the injury he might have received from him. He 
reigned over England, and being sharp-sighted to his own interest, he 
surveyed the kingdom so thoroughly that there was not a single hide of land 
throughout the whole of which he knew not the possession, and how much 
it was worth, and this he afterwards entered in his register. The land of the 
Britons (Wales) was under his sway, and he built castles therein ; moreover, 
he had full dominion over the Isle of Mann (Anglesea) : Scotland also was 
subject to him from his great strength ; the land of Normandy was his by 
inheritance, and he possessed the earldom of Maine; and had he lived two 
years longer he would have subdued Ireland by his prowess, and that 
without a battle. Truly there was much trouble in these times, and very great 
distress; he caused castles to be built, and oppressed the poor. The king was 


also of great sternness, and he took from his subjects many marks of gold, 
and many hundred pounds of silver, and this, either with or without right, 
and with little need. He was given to avarice and greedily loved gain. He 
made large forests for the deer, and enacted laws therewith, so that whoever 
killed a hart or a hind should be blinded. As he forbade killing the deer, so 
also the boars; and he loved the tall stags as if he were their father. He also 
appointed concerning the hares, that they should go free. 


The rich complained and the poor murmured, but he was so sturdy that he 
recked naught of them; they must will all that the king willed, if they would 
live; or would keep their lands; or would hold their possessions; or would 
be maintained in their rights. Alas! that any man should so exalt himself, 
and carry himself in his pride over all! May Almighty God show mercy to 
his soul, and grant him the forgiveness of his sins! We have written 
concerning him these things, both good and bad, that virtuous men might 
follow after the good and wholly avoid the e’“il, and might go in the way 
that leadeth to the kingdom of heaven./ 


CHARACTER AND RESULTS OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST 


Looking at the Norman Conquest simply as an event, it is most important to 
bear in mind its gradual nature. Nothing can be farther from the truth than 
the notion that England passed at once into the hands of the Normans after a 
single battle. Still there is a sense in which it is not untrue to say that 
England was conquered in a single battle. After the fall of Harold, at all 
events after the northern earls withdrew their forces from the service of 
Ead-gar, the conquest of England was only a question of time. Just as in the 
days of iEthelred, there was no acknowledged leader; and throughout that 
age, under a worthy leader, the English people could do everything ; 
without such an one, they could do nothing. There was no man who could 
gather the whole force of the nation around him. There was no man who 
could stand up as William’s rival either in military or in political skill. 


Hence, after the one great battle, there was no common effort. The west 
resisted valiantly; the north resisted valiantly; but the resistance of each 
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was isolated, without any intelligent concert. Help came from Denmark; but 
it was of no avail when there was no generalship, no common plan, and 
when the Danish leaders were actually bribed by William. In all these ways 
the strength of the country was frittered away. After Harold fell in the first 
battle, there was no real leader left, and the first pitched battle was the last. 
Next to the fall of Harold and his brothers in the first battle, William’s 
greatest advantage was the submission of London and of the chief men 
assembled in London. This enabled him to be crowned king at an early 
stage of the war, when not more than a third of the country was in his actual 
possession. From that time his government had a show of legality. The 
resistance of the west and north was, in fact, as truly resistance to an 
invading enemy as the fight on Senlac itself. But when William was once 
crowned, when there was no other king in the land, resistance to him took 
the outward form of rebellion. The gradual nature of the conquest, together 
with William’s position as crowned king at the head of an established 
government, even enabled him to turn the force of the conquered districts 
against those which were still unconquered, and to subdue England in some 
measure by the arms of Englishmen. Thus, within five years from his 
landing, anything like real resistance had come to an end. W’ illiam was full 
king throughout the land. 


We must here, in considering the effects of the Norman Conquest, 
distinguish between those immediate effects, which are rather the form 
which the Conquest itself took, and those lasting effects, which the peculiar 
nature of the Concjuest caused it to have upon the whole future history of 
England. The peculiar nature of William’s claim, and the personal character 
of William himself, had the deepest influence both on the character of the 
Conquest itself as an event, and on the character of its permanent results. 


Norman Mouldings 


Influences of Territorial Conquest 


The effect of the peculiar position and character of William was that his 
settlement was in truth a territorial conquest veiled under legal forms. In 
William’s reading of the law, if he was not himself actually king from the 
moment of Edward’s death, yet at least he was the one lawful successor to 
the kingdom. It was therefore treason to fight against him, or to put any 
hindrance in the way of his taking possession of the crown. The lands and 
goods of traitors were confiscated to the crown ; therefore the lands and 
goods of all who had opposed William, living or dead, were confiscated to 
him. The crown lands @@@ and, in William’s reading of the law, the 
folkland was crown land €€@ of course passed to the new king. The 
whole folkland, then, together with the lands of all who had fallen on 
Senlac, including the vast estates of Harold and his brothers, all passed to 
William, and was at his disposal. But as no Englishmen had supported his 
claims, as many Englishmen had 
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opposed him in arms, the whole nation was involved either in actual or in 
constructive treason. 


The whole soil of England, then, except the property of ecclesiastical 
corporations, was forfeited to the new king. But ‘illiam was not inclined 
to press his claims to the uttermost; at his first entry he allowed the mass of 
the English landowners to redeem the whole or a part of their possessions. 
Gradually, after each conquest of a district, after each suppression of a 
revolt, more land came into the king’s power. That land was dealt with 
according to his pleasure. It was restored, wholly or in part, to its former 
owmers; it was granted away, wholly or in part, to new owners, as William 
thought good in each particular case. But in every case, whether a man kept 
his ow’n land, or received land which had belonged to some one else, all 


land was held as a grant from the king. The only proof of lawful ownership 
was either the king’s written grant, or else evidence that the owner had been 
put in possession by the king’s order. Of this process of confiscation and 
regrant, carried out bit by bit during the whole reign of William, 
Domesday is the record. We see that, in the course of William’s twenty-one 
years, by far the greater part of the land of England had changed hands. We 
see further, as we might take for granted in such a case, that by far the 
greater part of the land which was granted to new owmers was granted to 
William’s foreign fol-low’ers. By the end of William’s reign all the greatest 
estates in England had passed into the hands of Normans and other 
strangers. But we see, also, that it is an utter mistake to believe that 
Englishmen were indiscriminately turned out of hearth and home. A few 
Englishmen who had, in whatever way, won William’s special favour, kept 
great estates. A crowd of Englishmen kept small estates or fragments of 
great ones. In a vast number of cases the English owner kept his lands as 
tenant under a Norman grantee. Altogether, the actual occupants of the soil 
must have been much less disturbed than might have seemed possible in so 
great a transfer of lands from one set of owners to another. 


The special feature of this great transfer of land from men of one nation to 
men of another is that it w’as done gradually and under legal form. It was 
not a mere scramble for what every man could get ; nor was it like those 
cases in the early Teutonic invasions when the lands of the conquered, or a 
part of them, were systematically divided among the conquering army. 
Every step in William’s great confiscation was done regularly, and 
according to his notion of law. Every man, Norman or English, held his 
land only by a grant from King William. No general change w^as made in 
the tenure of land. William took lands here, and granted them there, 
according to the circumstances of each case. Most commonly he took from 
Englishmen and gave to Normans. But he took from Englishmen and gave 
to Normans, not by virtue of any legal distinction between Englishmen and 
Normans, but because it was, as a rule, Englishmen who incurred forfeiture 
by resisting him, Normans who deserved reward by serving him. 


As William dealt with land, so he dealt with offices. The two processes 
were to some extent the same ; for most ecclesiastical and many temporal 
offices carried with them land, or rights over land. Gradually, and under 


cover of law, the highest offices in church and state were taken from 
Englishmen and bestowed on Normans. At the end of William’s reign there 
was no English earl, but one English bishop, and only a few English abbots. 
But this change was not made all at once. In the appointment of earls 
William brought in a new policy which reversed that of Canute. The great 
earldoms were broken up. There were no more earls of the West-Saxons or 
of the Mercians, and 
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the earldom of Northumberland now meant only the modern county. Other 
officers, sheriffs, stallers, and the like, were in the same way gradually 
changed. But smaller posts largely remained in the hands of Englishmen. 


The same system was carried on with ecclesiastical offices also, although in 
this case a greater degree of caution was needed. The king might by 
himself, or at all events with the consent of his witan, remove a sheriff, an 
earl, or any temporal officer: to remove a bishop or abbot needed, in 
William’s view, full ecclesiastical sanction. Throughout William’s reign, 
when a bishop died, a foreign successor was found for him, and those 
English bishops against whom any canonical charge could be devised were 
removed without waiting for their death. The same general rule was applied 
to the abbots, though here the exclusion of Englishmen was not quite so 
strict. Though the greater number of the newly appointed abbots were 
strangers, a few Englishmen were appointed to abbeys, even down to the 
end of William’s reign. 


Institutional and Legal Innovations 


In the constitution of England William made no formal change, and the 
particular laws of his enacting were few. The direct changes of his reign had 
Fome analogy to the direct changes which followed on the introduction of 
Christianity. No old institutions were abolished ; but some new institutions 
wre set up by the side of the old ones. The old national assemblies went 


on, without any change in the former constitution. The real change in their 
character was not a formal but a practical one. The assembly, which at the 
beginning of William’s reign was an assembly of Englishmen, with here 
and there a Norman, had, before the end of his reign, changed into an 
assembly of Normans, with here and there an Englishman. The assemblies, 
as before, were in ordinary times mere gatherings of the great men of the 
realm ; but, as before, on special occasions, a vast multitude was brought 
together. 


Of the few actual changes in the law which William made, the most part 
were mere ordinances enacted to meet the immediate needs of the time. 
Thus, for instance, in the appeal to the judgment of God, the English ordeal 
and the Norman wager of battle were alike legalised and regulated. 
Provisions were made for the safety of William’s foreign followers, 
especially by the singular law of Murder and Englishry, according to which, 
if an unknown man was found dead, he was held to be a Norman, unless he 
could be proved to be English. The chief permanent change in our law, 
which was due to an actual ordinance of William’s, was a part of his 
ecclesiastical reformation, the separation of the temporal and spiritual 
jurisdictions. Hitherto the bishop and the earl had sat together in the 
scirgemot, and had heard both ecclesiastical and temporal causes. This was 
now forbidden, and separate ecclesiastical courts began. The strict forest 
law of William’s reign must also have been an innovation ; but it does not 
exist in the shape of a code ; we know it only by the complaints of the 
contemporary chronicles, and by the practice of later times. In all legal 
matter the ancient assemblies and the ancient forms went on; nor was there 
any direct change in the language of the law. English remained, as before, 
an alternative’ language with Latin. 


Lasting Results of the Conquest 


But the immediate and formal changes which followed on William’s 
coming were of small account when compared with the indirect, and far 
more important, changes which came, as it were, of themselves, as the 
natural 
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result of his coming. A revolution was gradually wrought in everything that 
touched the relations of the kingdom within and without. But it was a 
revolution of a strange kind. It was a revolution which seemed, if not to root 
up our ancient institutions, at least practically so to transform them that they 
might be deemed to have in truth passed away. It was a revolution which 
seemed to have broken down the spirit of Englishmen forever under the 
yoke of strangers. But what that revolution really did was to call forth the 
spirit of Englishmen in a stronger and more abiding shape, and to enable us 
to bring back under new forms the substance of the institutions which 
seemed for a moment to have passed away. This will be, then, the best place 
to go through the chief lasting results of the Conquest, and to show how 
deeply, and in what ways, that event has influenced our institutions and the 
general course of English history down to our own day. 


England linked to the Continent. 


First of all, the Norman Conquest altogether changed the European position 
of England. As soon as England was ruled by a continental prince who kept 
his dominions on the Continent, Britain ceased to be that separate world 
which it had hitherto been. And though after events brought us back in no 
small degree to our older, insular character, yet Britain has never again 
become so completely another world as it was in the older day. In 
ecclesiastical matters this took the form of a far closer connection with the 
see of Rome than had been known before. The insular position of Britain 
had hitherto made the English church far more independent of the see of 
Rome than the western churches generally. One great effect of the Conquest 
was to weaken this insular church more nearly into the same position as the 
churches of the mainland. In this, as in many other things, the Conquest did 
but confirm and hasten tendencies which were already at work. The reforms 
of Dunstan’s day marked one step Romewards. Another, we may say, was 
marked by the pilgrimage of Canute. The reign of Edward (the Confessor), 
a special devotee of the Roman church, wrought still more strongly in the 
same direction. But the great step of all was taken by William himself. 
When he sought for a papal confirmation of his claim to the crown of 


England, he went very far towards clothing the pope with a power to 
dispose of that crown. In William’s own hands the rights of his crown were 
safe. When Hildebrand (Gregory VII) himself called on him to do homage 
for his crown, he refused to do what no king of the English had done before 
him. 


So, while the great struggle of investitures was raging in Germany and Italy, 
William went on in England and in Normandy investing bishops and abbots 
with the staff, as the kings and dukes before him had done. Nor did 
Hildebrand ever blame William for doing what he branded as such deadly 
sin in his own sovereign, the emperor. Under William the old ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the crown remained untouched; but it is none the less true that 
two acts of his had a direct tendency to undermine it. The separation of the 
ecclesiastical and temporal jurisdictions led the way to those claims on the 
part of churchmen to be exempted from all temporal jurisdiction which 
were unheeded in his day, but which became matter of such important 
controversy under his successors. And, though he himself firmly refused all 
homage for his crown, yet, when he made the pope a judge between himself 
and Harold, he led the way for the day when his descendant took his crown 
back again as a fief of the Roman see. 
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With regard to the effects of the Conquest on EngHsh institutions, the 
Norman king stepped into the position of his Enghsh predecessors. As king 
he claimed their rights, and no more. But the circumstances of the Conquest 
worked in every way to increase his power, and to provide him with new 
means of influence and new sources of revenue. The notion that William 
introduced a “feudal system” mto England is a delusion which shows utter 
ignorance both of the position of William and of the general history of Eu- 
rope. If by a “feudal system” is meant the state of things in Germany and 
Gaul, a state of things in which every great vassal became a rival to the 
king, William took direct care that no such “feudal sys-tem” should ever be 
introduced into his kingdom. But if by a “feudal system” is meant merely 
the holding of land by military tenure, subject to the burthens of reliefs, 
wardships, marriage, and the like, though William certainly did not 
introduce such a “system” ready made, yet the circumstances of his reign 
did much to promote the growth of that kind of tenure, and of the whole 
class of ideas connected with it. 


Such tendencies were already growing in England, and his coming 
strengthened them. Under him the doctrine that all land is a grant from the 
crown became a fact. The doctrine of military tenure began in his reign, and 
was put into a systematic shape, and carried out to its logical consequences 
in the reign of his son. The Norman kings ruled in a twofold character: they 
were all that their English predecessors had been, and something more. The 
Norman king was the chief of the state; he was also the personal lord of 
every man in his kingdom. In the one character he could call out the 
military force of the state; in the other he could call on his tenants for the 
military 


service due from their lands. As chief of the state he levied the ancient taxes 
due to the state ; as lord he levied the new-fangled profits which, according 
to the new-fangled ideas, were due to the lord from his tenants. In short, 
William brought in that side of feudal doctrine which helped to strengthen 
the crown, and kept out that side which helped to weaken it. The doctrine 
that a man was bound to follow his immediate lord had destroyed the royal 
power in other lands. William, by making himself the immediate lord of all 
his subjects, turned that doctrine into the strongest support of his crown. 


Infants were burnt alive, and the most acceptable of all sacrifices was that 
of an only child. The image of Saturn was of brass, the outstretched hands 
were hollowed so as to receive the body of the child, which slid thence to a 
fiery receptacle below. Mothers brought their infants in their arms, and 
quieted them by caresses till the moment they were thrown into the flames, 
since any manifestation of reluctance would have rendered the sacrifice 
unacceptable to the god. Human sacrifices were not made to one god only, 
or to one answering to the Saturn of the Greeks and Romans ; but since 
Saturn was reputed to have devoured his own children it was natural that 
they should call any god to whom infants were offered by his name. 
Wherever human sacrifices prevailed they assumed that Saturn was 
worshipped; but, although Chiun (mentioned by the prophet Amos) was 
undoubtedly the planet Saturn, it does not appear that infants were offered 
to him. 


The gods hitherto mentioned belonged to Phoenicia as a whole, but 
Melkarth, “king of the city ” was the tutelary god of Tyre, and by Tyrian 
colonies his worship was spread far and wide throughout the ancient world. 
Under the name of Melicertes he appears in Greek mythology as a Sea-god, 
and bears the synonym of ” the wrestler,” an epithet of Hercules. The 
Egyptians worshipped Hercules as one of their great gods, but Herodotus 
found no trace to show that his worship had been brought from Egypt to 
Tyre. 


We should expect to find among a seafaring people the worship of a god 
corresponding to the Greek Poseidon, but though several marine deities are 
mentioned by Sanchoniathon, very few traces of any such god appear in the 
public worship of PhcBuicia. This may perhaps be explained by the 
circumstance that they brought their religious system with them to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. The mythology of Semitic nations appears to 
have contained no god to correspond with Neptune. The divinities who 
really presided over navigation among the Phoenicians were the Cabiri, the 
reputed sons of Vulcan, who were represented in the garb of smiths, and 
whose images were placed on the prows of Phoenician vessels. 
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This union of two sources of power in the Norman kings made their rule 
practically despotic. But their very despotism preserved English freedom. 
They had no temptation to uproot institutions which they found means to 
turn into instruments of their power. But there was no sweeping away, no 
sudden revolution ; all was done gradually, and by force of circumstances at 
particular times. At some points of our history, the freedom of England 


The Commandery, V./orcester 


(Founded by St. Wulfstan, bishop of Worcester, 1085) 
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seems sometimes to slumber ; but it never died. The seeming slumber under 
Norman despotism led to the awakening of the thirteenth century. 


The king was thus in possession of two sources of power, of two sources of 
revenue. One source came by inheritance from his English predecessors; 
another came from the circumstances of William’s conquest. He was both 
king and lord of all men within his realm. To the English he was in the first 
place king; to the Normans he was in the first place lord. Each race had 
need of him, and the Norman kings knew how to play off each race against 
the other. In the first days of the Conquest, the king, if he was not the friend 
of his English subjects, was, at least, not their worst enemy. His power was 
some protection against local oppressors. 


National Assemblies 


The greatest effect of the Norman Conquest is really to be looked for, not in 
any sudden changes, least of all in any great and immediate legislative 
changes, but in a complete, though gradual, change of the administrative 
system, and in such changes of the law as followed upon those changes in 


the administration. And even the administrative changes seldom took the 
form of the utter abolition of anything old. They, too, rather took the form, 
sometimes of setting up something new by the side of the old, sometimes 
only of increasing the importance of one old institution at the expense of 
another. Thus the national assemblies themselves changed their character, 
and a variety of institutions were developed out of the national assemblies, 
by no cause so much as by the growth of the summons. Wherever it 
becomes usual specially to summon particular members of an assembly, the 
first step is taken towards the exclusion of all who are not so specially 
summoned. 


In the great assembly at Salisbury, where all the landowners of England 
became the “men” of the king, we see the first germs of lords and 
commons. The witan are distinguished from the “land-sitting men.” By the 
witan, so called long after the Conquest, we are doubtless to understand 
those great men of the realm who were usually summoned to every 
assembly. The vast multitude who came to do their homage to the king were 
summoned only for that particular occasion. The personal right of summons 
is the essence of the peerage. It is the distinctive mark round which all the 
other honours and privileges of the peer have grown. The earls and the 
bishops of England, by never losing their right to the personal summons, 
have kept that right to personal attendance in the national assembly, which 
was once com-mon to all freemen, but which other freemen have lost. The 
house of lords represents, by unbroken succession, the witan of the 
assembly of Salisbury; that is, it represents by unbroken succession the old 
assemblies of the Teutonic democracy. Never did any institution so utterly 
change its character. But the change has been the gradual result of 
circumstances, without any violent break. The “land-sitting men,” on the 
other hand, not summoned personally or regularly, but summoned in a mass 
when their attendance was specially needed, gradually lost the right of 
personal attendance, till in the end they gained, instead, the more practical 
right of appearing by their representatives. Thus grew the commons. The 
steps by which the national assemblies took their final shape do not begin 
till a later time. But it is important to notice that the first glimpse of 
something like lords and commons @€@ a distinction which doubtless 
already existed in practice, but which is nowhere before put into a formal 
shape €@ dates from the last years of the Conqueror. 
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The practice of summons thus gave birth to our final parHamentary 
constitution. It gave birth also to a vast number of administrative and 
judicial institutions, of which we see traces before the Conquest, but which 
put on their definite shape under the Norman kings. The practice of 
summons produced the house of lords. It produced also the curia regis, the 
king’s court, out of which so many institutions grew. The king’s court is 
properly the national assembly itself; but the name gradually came to be 
confined to a kind of judicial and administrative committee of the assembly. 
Even before the Norman Conquest, we get a faint glimpse of a body of the 
king’s immediate counsellors, bearing the name of the theningmannagemadt. 
Out of this body, to which was gradually attached the name of curia regis, 
grew, on the one side, the privy council, and out of that the modern cabinet, 
and on the other side the courts of law. 


Along with the practice of summons grew the importance of those who 
were most specially and habitually summoned, the great officers of the 
king’s court and household. Soon after the Conquest these officers began to 
rise into an importance which they had never held before. Nothing is so 
important under the Norman reigns as the exchequer. But the exchequer is 
simply an old institution with a new name, and the treasurer is simply an 
old officer with a new name. The king’s hoard or treasury must always have 
had a keeper; but the hoarder, under the Latin name of treasurer, grew into 
increased importance in times when the main object of government seemed 
to be to fill the king’s hoard. The hoard or treasury got the playful name of 
exchequer,! and it grew into two departments of state, administrative and 
judicial. 


The chancellor again is found by that title under Edward the Confessor, and 
his office must have existed under some title as early as there was any 
settled government at all. But it is under the Norman kings that he gradually 
grew to great importance and dignity, an importance and dignity which 
have been more lasting in his case than in the case of any other of the great 


officials of those days. But the greatest dignitary of the Norman reigns, the 
justiciar, really seems to have been wholly new. The name is first given to 
the regents who represented William in his absence from England; and the 
office may well have grown up through the need which was felt for some 
such representative when the king visited his dominions beyond sea. The 
modern judicial system of England begins, in something like its present 
shape, in the reign of Henry II. But its growth is one of the direct results of 
the Norman Conquest. The older judicial system is essentially local and 
popular. After the Conquest this system grows, till in the end the local 
chiefs, the earl and the bishop, are wholly displaced by the king’s judges. 
Thus grew up the lawyers’ doctrine that the king is the fountain of justice. 
But the popular element survived in the various forms of the jury. It is idle 
to debate about the invention or introduction of trial by jury. The truth is 
that it never was invented or introduced ; that, even more than other 
institutions, it emphatically grew. Its germ may be seen in all those cases, 
compurgation or any other, where a matter is decided by the oaths of men 
taken from the community at large. The Conquest caused a step in advance 
by the more constant employment of recognitions taken on oath. 


In this way justice became more centralised in England than anywhere 
else. All the weightier causes came to be tried either in the king’s own 


@@@ The older names are fiscus and thesaurus. Scaccarium or exchequer 
was the established name by the time of Henry II. It comes from the party- 
coloured cloth with which the table was covered, which suggested the 
notion of a chess-board. 
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courts or by judges immediately commissioned by him. The local chiefs 
gave way to the king’s representatives. One local officer indeed grew into 
increased activity. This was the officer who in each shire had always been 


specially the king’s officer, the shire-reeve or sheriff, who looked after the 
interests of the king, while the ealdorman or earl represented the separate 
being of the shire, tender William, earls ceased to be appointed save where 
they had distinct military duties. Under his successors earldoms gradually 
sank into merely honorary dignities. But the sheriff was in the Norman 
reigns the busiest of all officers ; for he had to collect and bring in all that 
was due to the royal exchequer from the endless sources of income by 
which it was fed. 


The Changed Idea of Kingship 


The main political result of the Norman Conquest thus was to strengthen 
every tendency that was already in being €€@ and such tendencies have 
been powerfully at work ever since the beginning of the growth of the 
thegnhood @OO®@ by which the king, his authority, his officers, took the 
place of the nation and its authority. Thus, for instance, there was a strong 
tendency at work to turn the folkland, the land of the nation, into the land of 
the king. To this process the Conquest gave the finishing touch. The stroke 
by which the whole lay soil of England was held to be forfeited to the 
Conqueror turned all folkland into terra regis. From Domesday onward the 
folkland vanishes. And while the king, the highest lord, was thus 
encroaching on the nation, that is, on the community which took in all 
others, smaller lords were doing the like to the lesser communities which 
made up the nation. Under the older system all grants of sac and soc, that is, 
all grants to a particular person of any special jurisdiction, exempt from the 
ordinary local courts, were in their own nature exceptional. As the new 
ideas grew, the manor, as it was called by the Normans, finally supplanted 
the township. 


Both as regarded the greater lord and the lesser, the tendency of the ideas 
which the Norman Conquest strongly confirmed was to put the notion of 
property before the notion of office. Kingship, the highest office in the 
commonwealth, came to be looked on mainly as a possession. The king of 
the people has now put on the character of the lord of the land ; his title 
gradually changes into a form which better expresses this new position. The 
king of the English gradually changes into the king of England. “William 
himself is still almost always rex Anglorum. But the new territorial title 


now begins to creep into use, and from the beginning of the thirteenth 
century it altogether displaces the older style. But the new ideas did much 
more than merely change the royal style. As soon as office had changed into 
property, as soon as the chief of the people had changed into the lord of the 
land, the old rule that the king should be chosen out of the one kingly house 
began to stiffen into the doctrine of strict hereditary right. The general 
results of the Conquest were all in favour of that doctrine; but the 
circumstances of the reigns which immediately followed the Conquest all 
told the other way, and helped to keep up the elective character of the crown 
for some time longer. The ancient doctrine died out very slowly, but it did 
die out in the end. And then lawyers found out that the crown had been 
hereditary from the beginning, and ruled that the king never died, and that 
the throne never could be vacant. The doctrine of primogeniture also now 
naturally supplanted the old principle of division of lands. No doctrine 
could be more opposite to the old doctrine of nobility than the doctrine 
which gave everything to a single son in the family. 
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The immediate ecclesiastical effects of the Norman Conquest, those which 
in truth formed part of the process of conquest, have been already spoken 
of. But the introduction of foreign prelates, and the closer relations with 
Rome, worked in many ways. The foreign bishop naturally stood at a 
greater distance from the native clergy than his English predecessor had 
done. Moreover, the new theories as to the tenure of land turned the bishop 
into a baron, holding as a tenant-in-chief of the crown. The bishop became 
in his own diocese more of a lord and less of a father, while he was often 
kept away from his diocese by holding high temporal office. It gives a false 
view of the case to say that the prelates grasped at high temporal office; the 
case rather is that, in a time when education was chiefly confined to the 
clergy, public business was mainly in the hands of the king’s clerks, and 
that they received bishoprics as the reward of their temporal services. Under 


such bishops the church was secularised and feudalised. The relation of the 
parish priest to his bishop put on the likeness of the relation between a man 
and his lord. 


The social results of the Conquest were such as naturally followed on the 
general transfer of the greatest estates and highest offices of the country. 
The Conquest itself, the military occupation of William, was followed by a 
peaceful immigration of Normans and other strangers into England, 
especially into the merchant towns. London, above all, received a crowd of 
citizens of Norman birth. That these men, and the Norman settlers 
generally, turned into Englishmen in a wonderfully short time is one of the 
great features of our history. The causes are easy to see : with most men, if 
there be no special reason to the contrary, place of birth goes for more than 
descent by blood, and the stranger is gradually assimilated by the people 
among whom he dwells. And in the case of Normans and English, we can 
hardly doubt that original kindred went for something. The Norman was 
simply a Dane who had adopted the French tongue and some French 
fashions; he was easily won back into the Teutonic fold. The Norman 
settled in England was driven to become in some sort an Englishman. He 
held his estates of the king of the English, according to English law. The 
fusion of the two races was so speedy that a writer little more than a 
hundred years after the Conquest, the author of the famous Dialogus de 
Scaccario, could say that, among the free population, it was impossible to 
tell who was of Norman and who was of English birth. That is to say, the 
great nobles must still have been all but purely Norman ; the lowest classes 
must have been all but purely English. In the intermediate classes, among 
the townsmen and the smaller landowners, the two races were so 
intermixed, and they had so modified one another, that the distinction 
between them had been forgotten. We might say that the effect of the 
Norman Conquest was to thrust every class, save one, of the older English 
society a step downwards. The churl, the simple freeman, had been 
gradually sinking for a long time before the Conquest. In the course of the 
century after the Conquest, he finally sank into the villein. On the other 
hand, if the churl gradually sank into the state of villeinage, the slave 
gradually rose to it. The Norman Conquest, while thrusting down every 
other class, undoubtedly helped to raise the most wretched and helpless 
class of all. 


But while the Normans who settled in England changed into Englishmen 
with remarkable speed, they of course, by the very fact of their fusion, did 
much to modify the character of Englishmen. A way was now opened for 
all that 
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class of ideas which, for want of better names, may be called feudal and 
chivalrous. Chivaln* is rather French than Xomian: and its development 
comes rather under the Angevin than under the Xonnan kings. Still, so far 
as Normandy was influenced by France, so far as the Xorman Conquest 
opened a way for French influence, and. we may add. French kings, in 
England, so far this whole class of ideas and feelings may be set down as 
results of the Xonnan Conquest. But in England chivalr}- never was really 
dominant. Teutonic notions of right and common sense were never wholly 
driven out. For the man unassisted by birth to rise was harder in some ages 
than in others. There was no age in England when it was wholly 
impossible.* 


THE ACCESSION OF WILLIAM RUFTS 


William Rufus. or William the Red. who left his father at the point of death, 
was informed of his decease as he was on the point of embarking at 
W’issant, near Calais. The news only made him the more anxious to reach 
England, that he might, by the actual seizure of the succession, set at 
defiance the pretensions of any other claimant to the crown. Arriving in 
England, he secured the important fortresses of Dover, Pevense}*, and 
Hastings, concealing his father’s death, and pretending to be the bearer of 
orders from him. He then hastened to Winchester, where, with a proper 
conviction of the efficacy of money, he claimed his father’s treasures, which 
were deposited in the castle there. William de Pont-iie-rArche, the royal 


treasurer, readily deUvered him the keys, and Rufus took possession of 
60,000 in pure silver, with much gold and many precious stones. 


His next step was to repair to Lanfranc, the primate, in whose hands the 
destinies of the kingdom may almost be said to have at that moment been. 
Bloet, a confidential messenger, had already delivered a letter from the 
deceased king, commending the cause and guidance of his son William to 
the archbishop, already disposed by motives both of affection and self- 
interest in favour of William, who had been his pupil, and for whom hehad 
performed the sacred ceremonies on his initiation into knighthood. It is 
stated, however, that Lanfranc refused to declare himself in favour of Rufus 
till that prince promised, upon oath, to govern according to law and right, 
and to ask and follow the advice of the primate in all matters of importance. 
It appears that Lanfranc then proceeded with as much activity as Rufus 
could desire. He first hastily sunmioned a council of the prelates and 
barons, to give the semblance of a free election. ^ Though a strong feeling 
of opposition existed, none was shown at this meeting; and Lanfranc 
cro’Amed his pupil at Westminster, on Sunday, the 26th of September, 10S7, 
the seventeenth day after the Conqueror’s death. 


William’s first act of royal authority was the imprisonment of the 
unfortunate Englishmen whom his father had liberated on his deathbed. 
Earls Morcar and WuKnoth, who had followed him to England in the hope 
of obtaining some part of the estates of their fathers, were arrested at 
Winchester and confijQcd in the castle. He then gave a quantity of gold and 
silver, a part of the treasure found at Winchester, to ”Otho, the goldsmith,” 
with orders to work it into ornaments for the tomb of that father whom he 
had abandoned on his deathbed. 


[* “Of any election to the crown.” says Ramsay/, “nothing is said. Some 
form of the sort may have b@€@en gone through. But at any rate the 
appeal to the people in the coronation office would preserve the memorj-of 
the constitutional doctrine.” ] 
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“\Mien Robert Courte-hease heard of his fathers death, he vras living, an 
impoverished exile, at Abbeville. He, however, soon appeared in 
Xormandy, and was joyfully received at Rouen, the capital, and recognised 
as their duke by the prelates, barorLS, and chief men. Henry, the youngest 
brother of the three, put himuself and his five thousand pounds of silver in a 
place of safety, waiting events, and ready to seize ever}- chance of gaining 
either the royal cron or the ducal coronet. 


It was not perhaps easy for the Conqueror to make any better arrangement, 
but it was in the highest degree unlikeh’, under the diAision he had. made 
of England and Normandy, that peace should be preserved between the 
brothers. Even if the unscrupulous Rufus had been less active, and the 
personal qualities of Robert altogether different from what they were, 
causes independent of the two princes threatened to lead to ine/*itable 
hostilities. The great barons, the followers of the Conqueror, were almost all 
possessed of estates and fiefs in both countries : they were naturally uneasy 
at the separation of the two territories, and foresaw that it would be 
impossible for them to preser'e their allegiance to two masters, and that they 
must very soon resign or lose either their ancient patrimonies in Normandy, 
or their new acquisitions in England. A war between the two brothers would 
at any time embarrass them as long as they held territory under both. Every 
inducement of interest and of local attachment made them wi@@bh to see 
the two countries united under one sovereign; and their only great 
difference of opinion on this head was as to which of the two brothers 
should be that sovereign. 


A decision of the question was ine/table: and the first step was taken, not 
in Normandy, to expel Robert, but in England, to dethrone William. Had he 
been left to himself, the elder brother, from his love of ease and pleasure, 
would in all probability have remained satisfied with his duchy, but he was 
beset on all sides by men who were constantly repeating how unjust and 
disgraceful to him it was to see a younger brother possess a kingdom while 
he had only a duchy : by Norman nobles that went daily over to him 
complaining of the present state of affairs in England : and by his uncle 
Odo, the bishop, who moved with all his ancient energ- and fierceness in 


If idolatry be defined as the worship of false gods the Phoenicians were 
idolaters, but they were not image-worshippers in the same sense as the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and Greeks. Their temples seem to have contained no 
representation of the deity, or at most, a rude symbol. What we know of 
their religion is merely external ; to the more interesting question of what 
spiritual conceptions they attached to the names and attributes of their gods 
and the rites by which they were worshipped, we have no answer to give. 
The leading characteristic of the nation was practical activity, and the 
evidences of this were what foreigners saw and recorded. Our ignorance is 
the less to be regretted because the Phoenician religion had little influence 
in historic times on the beliefs of other nations or on the art and literature of 
the ancient world. Its genuine character survived at Carthage, and even after 
the fall of that colony it long retained its hold on such portions of northern 
Africa as had been subject to Carthaginian dominion. 6 


culture; art 


That which gave the Phoenician culture of the period preceding the 
Egyptian supremacy its peculiar stamp, was the abundance of Babylonian 
elements, which had, however, been so thoroughly assimilated, that the 
civilisation of Phoenicia presented itself to the Egyptians as a perfected and 
independent one. 


There was an astonishing number of cities and fortified places. Many 
branches of industry and a flourishing trade had increased the wealth of the 
inhabitants, and developed a considerable degree of luxury in their 
manners. At the same time, agriculture and stock-raising were extensively 
carried on. We know that the Egyptians imported great quantities of corn, 
wine, and oil from the land of Zahi, i.e., Syria and Phoenicia. 


Babylonian and Assyrian influences cannot be distinguished in detail, but it 
seems probable that many of the borrowings in the field of religion came 
directly from Babylonia. The name of Astarte had already been given to the 
goddess worshipped in many places of Syria. The Phoenician priests may 
have had already the Babylonian robes in which they are later represented. 


the mat-ter, not so much out of any preference of one brother to the other, as 
out of his hatred of the primate Lanfranc. whom he considered as the chief 
cause of the disgrace, the imprisonment, and all the misfortunes that had 
befallen him in the latter years of the Conqueror. <i 


THE REVOLT OF ODO 


According to custom the king held his court at the festival of Easter. The 
discontented barons employed the opportunity to mature their plans, and 
departed to raise the standard of rebellion in their respective districts. The 
duke of Normandy was already acquainted with their intention: but instead 
of waiting for his arrival, or of uniting their forces against their enemy, they 
contented themselves with fortifying their castles and ravaging the king’s 
lands in the neighbourhood. 


In this emergency William owed the preserv’ ation of his crown to the native 
English, whose eagerness to revenge the wrongs which their country had 
received from the Norman chieftains led them in crowds to the royal 
standard. The earl bishop. Odo, conceiving that the first attempt of his 
nephew would be directed against the strong castle of Rochester, had in- 
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trusted that fortress to the care of Eustace, count of Boulogne, with a 
garrison of five hundred knights; and retiring to Pevensey, awaited with 
impatience the proniisetl arrival of Robert. The king followed him thither, 
shut him up within the walls, and after a siege of seven weeks compelled 
him to sure render. His life and liberty were granted him on the condition 
that h-should swear to deliver up the castle of Rochester, and to quit 
England forever, Odo was conducted with a small escort to the fortress: but 
Eustace easily discerned the contradiction between his words and his looks, 
and pretending that he was a traitor to the cause, made both the bishop and 


his guard prisoners. The success of this artifice inflamed the indignation of 
William: messengers were despatched to hasten reinforcements; and the 
place was vigorously attacked, and as obstinately defended, till the ravages 
of a pestilential disease compelled the count of Boulogne to propose a 
capitulation. It was wath difficulty that the Normans in the king’s service 
prevailed on him to spare the lives of the garrison ; but the request of Odo, 
that at his departure the besiegers should abstain from every demonstration 
of triumph was contemptuously refused. The moment he appeared, the 
trumpets were ordered to flourish ; and as he passed through the ranks, the 
English sounded the words “halter” and “gallows” in his ears. He slunk 
away, muttering threats of vengeance, and embarking on board the first 
vessel he could procure, directed his course to Normandy. 


The hopes of the insurgents were now at an end. The characterise tic 
indolence of Robert had caused him to procrastinate his voyage to England 
till the favourable opportunity had passed away; and the scanty succours 
which he had sent to his partisans had been intercepted by the English 
mariners. The principal insurgents, reduced to despair, escaped to 
Normandy: their estates were divided among the faitliful friends of the 
king. 


THE WARS IN NORMANDY 


Normandy at this period presented a wide scene of anarchy and violence. 
Robert held “the reins of government with a feeble grasp, and his lenity and 
indecision exposed him to the contempt of his turbulent barons. The 
Conqueror had compelled them to admit his troops into their castles ; but, at 
his death, they expelled the royal garrisons, levied forces, and made war on 
each other. The new duke would not, or dared not, interfere. Pie consumed 
his revenue in his pleasures, and by improvident grants diminished the 
ducal demesnes. His poverty compelled him to solicit the assistance of 
Henry, to whom he sold for three thousand pounds the Cotentin, almost the 
third part of the duchy; and his jealousy induced him to order the arrest and 
confinement of the same prince, as soon as he returned from England, 
where he had gone to claim the dower of his mother Matilda. To William, 
who sought to be revenged on Robert, and who never refused to employ the 


aid of bribery or fraud, this disturbed state of things offered an alluring 
prospect ; and, by means of a judicious distribution of presents, he obtained 
through the perfidy of his Norman adherents possession of St. Valery, of 
Albemarle, and of almost every fortress on the right bank of the Seine. 
Alarmed at so dangerous a defection, the duke solicited the interference of 
the king of France, who marched a powerful araiy to the confines of 
Normandy, but on the receipt of a considerable sum from England returned 
into his own dominions. 


At the same time Robert nearly lost Rouen, the capital of Normandy. 
Conan, the wealthiest and most powerful of the citizens, had engaged to 
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deliver it up to William: and the duke, to defeat the project, solicited the aid 
of Henry, whom he had lately released. On the third of November Gilbert 
de I’Aigle was seen to the south of the city leading a body of men to the 
assistance of Robert ; while Rainald de Warrenne appeared on the north 
with three hundred knights in the service of the king of England. The 
adherents of Conan instantly divided to receive their friends, and repulse 
their foes; Robert and Henry (who were now reconciled) descended from 
the castle with their followers; and the streets of the city were filled with 
confusion and bloodshed. So doubtful was the issue that the duke, at the 
request of his friends, withdrew to a place of safety ; but at last the English 
were expelled, and Conan was conducted a captive into the fortress. By 
Robert he was condemned to perpetual confinement; but Henry, who was 
well acquainted with the lenity of his brother, requested and obtained the 
custody of the prisoner. He immediately led him to the highest tower, bade 
him survey the beauty of the surrounding scenery, and then, seizing him by 
the waist, hurled him over the battlements. The unhappy Conan was dashed 
to pieces ; the prince turning to the bystanders coolly observed that treason 
ought never to go unpunished. 


In the following January William crossed the sea with a numerous army, but 
the barons who held lands under both the brothers laboured to effect a 
reconciliation, and a treaty of peace was negotiated under the mediation of 
the French monarch. The policy of William again triumphed over the 
credulity of Robert. He retained possession of the fortresses which he had 
acquired in Normandy, but promised to indemnify his brother by an 
equivalent in England, and to restore to their estates his friends, who had 
been attainted for the late insurrection. By an additional article it was 
stipulated that, on the decease of either of the two princes, the survivor 
should succeed to his dominions. 


The principal sufferers by this treaty were Eadgar “Etheling and Prince 
Henry. Eadgar had been the confidential friend of Robert; but at the demand 
of William he was deprived of his estates in Normandy, and compelled to 
seek an asylum with his brother-in-law, the king of Scotland. The abilities 
and pretensions of Henry had long been subjects of alarm to both the king 
and the duke. They now united their forces, took possession of his castles, 
and besieged him on Mont St. Michel, a lofty rock, which by the influx of 
the tide was insulated twice in the day. The place was deemed impregnable ; 
but the want of water caused it to be evacuated by the garrison at the end of 
a fortnight; and Henry with difficulty obtained permission to retire into 
Brittany. For two years he wandered in the Vexin, suffering the privations of 
poverty, and attended only by a knight, a chaplain, and three esquires. At 
length he accepted from the inhabitants of Domfront the government of 
their town, and gradually recovered the greater part of his former 
possessions. 


The siege of Mont St. Michel was distinguished by an occurrence which has 
been celebrated by our historians as a proof of William’s magnanimity. 
Riding alone, he espied at a distance a few cavaliers belonging to the 
enemy, whom he immediately charged with his usual intrepidity. In the 
shock he was beaten to the ground ; and his horse, which had been 
wounded, dragged him some paces in the stirrup. His adversary had already 
raised his sword to take the life of the fallen monarch, when William 
exclaimed : ” Hold, fellow! I am the king of England.” Awed by his voice, 
his opponents raised him from the ground ; a fresh horse was offered him ; 


and the king, vaulting into the saddle, inquired which of them was his 
conqueror. The man apologised 
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for his ignorance. “Make no excuse,” replied William, “you are a brave and 
worthy knight. Henceforth you shall fight under my banner.” ^ 


Another incident of the same siege which illustrates the good-heartedness 
of Robert is related by Malmesbury, @@ At one time water ran short in the 
fortress, and Henry sent a messenger to Robert expostulating with him and 
declaring that it was wrong to deprive him of water, ” the common right of 
mankind.” Robert was moved, and gave orders that the vigilance of the 
besiegers should be relaxed sufficiently to allow the garrison to obtain a 
supply of water. When Robert’s action was related to William Rufus, he 
was enraged, and scornfully taunted his kind-hearted brother with lacking a 
knowledge of the customs of warfare. “How can you expect to conquer an 
enemy if you supply him with that which he most needs to continue the 
strife?” he demanded. To which Robert replied : ” Shame! Shall I suffer our 
brother to die of thirst? Where shall we find another, if we lose him?” @>@ 


rOMt W(g)orke< 


CHAPTER VI 


THE SONS OF THE CONQUEROR AND STEPHEN 
[1087-1154 A.D.] 


The problem was to reconcile the English nation to the Norman Conquest, 
to nationalise, so to speak, the Conquest and the dynasty which the 
Conquest had brought in. The means thereto was to find a prince of the 
foreign stock who should reign as an English king, with the goodwill of the 
English people, in the interest of the English people. William Rufus might 
have held that place if he had been morally capable of it. His crown was 
won for him from Norman rebels by the valour and loyalty of Englishmen. 
But Rufus forsook his trust; he belied his promises. Thirteen years later the 
Same drama was acted over again. Henry, who reigned by a more direct 
choice of the English people than William, owed his crown also to the 
loyalty of Englishmen. This time the problem was solved. After the election 
at Winchester, the fight at Tinchebra}’, England could no longer be called a 
conquered land. Though the Norman was to reign in England, he was to 
reign only by putting on the character of an English king, called to his 
throne by the voice of Englishmen, and guarded there b)’ their loyalty 
against the plots and assaults of Norman rebels. €€ Freeman, p 


By what pretexts the king eluded the execution of his treaty with Robert we 
are ignorant. It was in vain that the duke accompanied him to England to 
receive the promised indemnity; in vain that he repeated his demand by 
successive messengers.’ At last, in 1094, Robert had recourse to a measure 
deemed very efficacious in the court of chivalry. He sent two heralds, who, 
having foimd their way into the presence of the Red King, denounced him 
before his chief vassals as a false and perjured knight, with whom his 
brother, the duke, would no longer hold friendship. To defend his honour, 
the king followed the two heralds to Normandy, where, hoping at least for 
the majority of voices, he agreed to submit the matter in dispute to the 
arbitration of the twenty-four barons, who had sworn to do their best to 


enforce the faithful observance of the treaty of Caen. The barons, however, 
decided in favour of Robert ; and then William appealed to the sword. The 
campaign went so 
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much in favour of the Red King, that Robert was again obHged to apply for 
assistance to the king of France; andPhihp once more marched with an 
army into Normandy. 


Rufus then sustained some serious losses; and trusting no longer to the 
appeal of the sword, he resolved to buy off the French king. He sent his 
commission into England for the immediate levying of 20,000 men. By the 
time appointed these men came together about Hastings, and were ready to 
embark, ” when suddenly there came his lieutenant with a counter-order, 
and signified to them that the king, minding to favour them, and spare them 
for that journey, would that every of them should give him ten shillings 
towards the charges of the war, and thereupon depart home with a sufficient 
safe-conduct ; which the most part were better content to do than to commit 
themselves to the fortune of the sea and bloody success of the wars in 
Normandy,” The king’s lieutenant and representative in this cunning device 
was Ranulf Flambard. Some considerable sum was raised, and King Philip 
accepted it and withdrew from the field, leaving Robert, as he had done 
before, to shift for himself. <^ 


At this time Robert was filled with a great desire to join the crusade of Peter 
the Hermit. But with so much splendour were the western princes arming 
themselves for the war in defence of the Holy Sepulchre, that Robert found 
his poverty an obstacle for which his devoutness of heart could not atone. 
However, burning with ardour for the enterprise, he finally had recourse to 


the avarice of William Rufus, to whom he offered, for the sum of 10,000 
marks, the government of his dominions dur-ing the five following years. 
© The proposal was instantly accepted. William summoned a great 
council, and, alleging his poverty, appealed to the generosity of his faithful 
barons ; they, on their return home, required in the same manner the aid of 
their tenants; and the whole amount, wrung in reality from the lower orders 
in the state, was paid into the exchequer, and transmitted to Normandy. 
Robert departed with a joyful heart in quest of dangers and glory: William 
sailed to the Continent, and demanded immediate possession of Normandy 
and of Le Maine. 


By the Normans he was received without opposition; the Mangeaux 
unanimously rejected his authority in favour of Helie de la Fleche. Though 
Helie had taken the cross, the claims and menaces of William detained him 
at home ; but one day, having incautiously entered a wood with no more 
than seven knights, he was made prisoner; and the king immediately 
marched at the head of fifty thousand horsemen into his territories. Fulk [of 
Anjou] had already arrived to protect his vassal ; a few skirmishes were 
succeeded by a negotiation ; and H^lie obtained his liberty by the surrender 
of Mans, Being 


William Rufus 
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thus dispossessed of his dominions, he offered his services to WilHam ; but 
at the instigation of Robert of Meulan, they were indignantly refused. ” If 
you will not have me for a friend,” exclaimed Helie, “you shall learn to fear 
me as an enemy.” 


The next summer (1099) William was hunting in the New Forest in 
Hampshire, when a messenger arrived to inform him that Helie had 
defeated the Normans and surprised the city of Mans; that the inhabitants 
had again acknowledged him for their count; and that the garrison, shut up 
in the castle, would soon be reduced to extremity. The impatience of the 
king could hardly wait for the conclusion of the tale, when, crying out to his 
attendants, “Let those that love me, follow,” he rode precipitately to the 
seashore, and embarked in the first vessel which he found. The master 
remonstrated that the weather was stormy and the passage dangerous. “Hold 
thy peace,” said William, “kings are never drowned.” He landed the next 
day at Barfleur, assembled his troops, and advanced with such rapidity that 
Helie could scarcely find time to save himself by flight. The king ravaged 
the lands of his enemies, and returned to England. 


WARS WITH THE SCOTS AND WELSH (1091-1095 A.D.) 


Of the hostilities between England and Scotland the blame must rest with 
the king of Scots, who lost his life in the contest. William was in Normandy 
prosecuting his designs against Robert, when Malcolm suddenly crossed the 
frontiers and gratified the rapacity of his followers with the spoil of the 
northern counties. After the reconciliation of the two brothers, the king of 
England undertook to revenge the insult. His fleet was dispersed in a storm; 
but his cavalry traversed the Lothians, and penetrated as far as the great 
river, which the Scots called ” the water.” The hostile armies were ranged 
on the opposite shores ; and the two kings had mutually defied each other, 
when a peace was concluded through the mediation of Robert of Normandy 
on the one side, and of Eadgar ^Etheling on the other. Malcobn submitted to 
do homage to the English monarch, and to render him the services which he 
had rendered to William’s father ; and William engaged to grant to the 
Scottish king the twelve manors, and the annual pension of twelve marks of 
gold, which he had enjoyed under the Conqueror. Nor was the interest of 
the iEtheling forgotten in the negotiation. He was permitted to return to 
England, and obtained a distinguished place in the court of William. 


William on his return visited Carlisle, expelled the lord of the district, 
peopled the city with a colony of Englishmen from the southern counties, 
and built a castle for their protection. It is possible that, as Cumberland was 


formerly held by the heir of the Scottish crown, Malcolm might consider 
the settlement of an English colony at Carlisle as an invasion of his rights; it 
is certain that a new quarrel was created between the two nations, of which 
we know not the origin nor the particulars. The Scottish king was invited or 
summoned to attend William’s court at Gloucester (1093), and at his arrival 
found himself excluded from the royal presence, unless he would consent to 
plead his cause, and submit to the judgment of the English barons. Malcolm 
indignantly rejected the proposal. The kings of Scotland, he said, had never 
been accustomed ” to do right” to the kings of England but on the borders 
of the two realms, and according to the joint decision of the barons of both 
countries. He retired in anger, assembled his retainers, and burst with a 
numerous force into Northumberland, where he perished, a victim to the 
wiles 
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of his enemy, perhaps to the treachery of his own subjects. The Scottish 
army was surprised by Robert de Mowbray. Malcohii fell by the sword of 
Morel, Mowbray’s steward ; his eldest son Edward shared the fate of his 
father ; and of the fugitives who escaped the pursuit of their foes, the 
greater number were lost in the waters of the Alne and the Tweed. The 
bodies of the king and his son were found by peasants, and brought by them 
for burial to the abbey of Tynemouth. The mournful intelligence hastened 
the death of his consort, Queen Margaret, who survived her husband only 
four days.’ 


The children of Malcolm, too young to assert their rights, sought the 
protection of their uncle, Eadgar yEtheling, in Englantl; and the Scottish 
sceptre was seized (1094) by the ambition of Donald liain, the brother of 
the deceased monarch. He found a competitor in Duncan, a son, perhaps 
illegitimate, of Malcolm, who had long resided as an hostage in the English 
court. The nephew, with the aid of William, to whom he swore fealty, 
proved too strong for the uncle; and Donald secreted himself in the 
Highlands, till the murder of Duncan by Malpeder, Mormaer of Mearns, 


The religious art of Mesopotamia furnished the Phoenicians models for the 
representation of cherubs and other winged forms. Tliis appears most 
plainly in the representation of the god Ilu, who is given not only a double 
pair of wings, but often, like some divinities of the Mesopotamian 
pantheon, a trailing caftan-like garment. 


Moreover, it can readily be seen that the borrowing of the alphabet must 
have been preceded by long and numerous borrowings of a more material 
nature, and adaptations of arts. 


The development of art in Syria was furthered by the great number of small 
states in the land. The love of display of all tlie petty princes increased the 
demand for jewels and costly vessels, especially for gold and silver work. 
The enormous profits of this trade were also doubtless an attraction to the 
Phoenicians. 


In the articles of luxury that came to Egypt by way of tribute or of trade, the 
art and industry of the Nile Valley found much to learn. From them was 
obtained a greater supply of designs suitable for merely ornamental 
purposes, and also a hitherto unknown method of application for some 
ornaments. Thus, reliefs now and then contain full-faced figures of gods 
and men, and a greater preference for winged figures manifests itself. 


PHCENICIAN CIVILISATION 353 


There are, in fact, but few fields in which the counter effect of unhindered 
intercourse with the inhabitants of Syria cannot be traced. 


On the other hand, the peoples of Syria adopted much from the Egyptians 
and their civilisation. In Phoenicia, to be sure, this influence is not so plain 
as in the coast-land of Palestine, but it is none the less a certainty for all the 
succeeding periods. The Phoenician religion adopted the Egyptian gods 
Horus, Tehuti, Ptah, Bast, Hapi, and others. The Osiris myth gained 
considerable currency among the Phoenicians. In their attempts to 
determine the relations of the various gods the Phoenician priests may have 
followed Egyptian schemes; for both Phoenician and Egyptian theology 


replaced in his hands the reins of government. He held them only three 
years. The “Etheling by order of the English king conducted an army into 
Scotland, seated his nephew Edgar [the son of Margaret] on the throne, as 
feudatory to William, and restored the children of his sister Margaret to 
their former honours. Donald, who had been taken in his flight and 
committed to prison, died of grief. 


Ever since Harold had effected the reduction of Whales, the natives had 
acknowledged themselves the vassals of the king of England ; but their 
ancient hostility was not yet extinguished, and the prospect of plunder, 
with the chance of impunity, led them repeatedly to ravage the 
neighbouring counties. To repress their inroads the Con(|ueror had ordered 
castles to be built on the borders, which he intrusted to the care of officers, 
denominated marquesses, or lords of the marches. These marches were the 
constant theatre of predatory warfare and barbarian revenge. But in 1094 
the natives of every district in Wales rose in arms : the Isle of Anglesea was 
reduced ; and Cheshire, vShropshire, and Herefordshire, from one extremity 
to the other, were desolated with fire and sword. The next year the 
insurgents surprised the castle of Montgomery and massacred the 
inhabitants. The resentment of William urged him to retaliate ; and, in 
imitation of Harold, he undertook to traverse the whole principality at the 
head of an army. 


But the heavy cavalry of the Normans was ill adapted to the invasion of a 
rugged and mountainous country. The Welsh had the wisdom not to oppose 
his progress ; but they hovered on his flanks, drove forward his rear, and cut 
off his detachments; and when the king, after a slow and tedious march of 
five weeks, had reached the mountains of Snowdon, he found to his 
mortification that the loss of the con(|uerors exceeded that of the 
vanquished. The next year (1095) the lords of the marches prosecuted the 
war by ravaging the lands in the neighbourhood; and the following summer 
the king resumed his operations, but with similar results. The loss of men, 
of horses, and of baggage, convinced him of the inutility of the enterprise. 
He retired out of Wales in despair, adopted the policy of his father, and by 
drawing a chain of castles round the country, endeavoured to put a stop to 
the incursions of these restless and inaccessible enemies. 


* The Scottish historians pretend that Malcolm was killed at the siege of 
Alnwick by the perfidy of the governor, who, pretending to offer him the 
keys of the place at the end of a spear, pushed the spear into his brain. It 
may be granted that there was something of fraud or treachery in the 
transaction; but the Scottish account seems inconsistent with the fact that 
the bodies of Malcolm and Edward were found on the ground by peasants, 
and buried by them at Tynemouth, a considerable distance from Alnwick. 
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MOWBRAY S REBELLION 


The most powerful of the Anglo-Norman barons was Robert de Mowbray, 
earl of Northumberland. He had inherited from his uncle, the bishop of 
Coutances, no fewer than two hundred and eighty manors : the first families 
in the nation were allied to him by blood or affinity; and his command in 
the north had placed at his disposal the services of a numerous and warlike 
population. By his orders four Norwegian merchantmen of considerable 
value had been detained and plundered; and when the king, at the petition 
of the owners, summoned him to answer for the offence, the royal mandate 
was repeatedly slighted and disobeyed.’ 


William undertook to chastise his vassal; his rapidity disconcerted the 
friends of the earl ; the principal of the Northumbrian chieftains were 
surprised 


Kenilworth Castle 
(Founded 1120 a. d.) 


and made prisoners; and the strong castle of Tynemouth [Newcastle-on- 
Tyne], after a siege of two months, was compelled to surrender. Still from 
the walls of Bamborough Mowbray continued to defy the arms of his 
sovereign ; nor did William undertake the hopeless task of reducing that 
impregnable fortress; but in the vicinity erected another castle, which he 
appropriately denominated Malvoisin, or the bad neighbour. At length the 
earl was decoyed from his asylum. An insidious offer to betray into his 
hands the town of Newcastle induced him to quit Bamborough in the dead 
of the night with no more than thirty horsemen. The garrison of Malvoisin 
immediately followed ; the gates of Newcastle were shut ; and the earl fled 
from his pursuers to the monastery of St. Oswine. During five days he 
valiantly 


[‘ The earl’s seizure of the Norwcciian ships could not in itself have been 
sufficient cause for the king to lead an army against iiim. But it served at 
least as an excuse. Ramsay,/ holding this view, points out that the morality 
of the seas in those days, and at a very much later date, was very lax. ” The 
plunder of merchant shipping on a distant shore would not from a political 
point of view,” he says, “seem a very serious offence. We would rather 
suppose that the king, aware that miscliief was brewing, seized the 
opportunity of bringing Mowbray to book. Again, Mowbray’s reluctance to 
come to court implied a consciousness of some guilt deeper than that 
involved in the offence for which he was called to account.” | 
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dcfcndod himself against the ropoattMI assaults of a superior enemy ; on 
the sixth he was wounded in the leg, and made prisoner. 


The captive, by the royal order, was conducted to Bamborough, and his 
countess Matilda was uivited to a parley. From the walls she beheld her lord 
in bonds, with the executioner by his side, prepared to put out his eyes if 
she refused to surrender the fortress. Her affection (they had been married 
only three months) subdued her repugnance; the gates were thrown open ; 
and Morel, the governor, to ingratiate himself with the conqueror, revealed 
the particulars of an extensive and dangerous conspii-acy to place on the 
throne Stephen of Aumale €€@ [nephew of the Conqueror and] brother 
to Judith of infamous memory. Hugh, earl of Shrewsbury, purchased his 
par-don for three thousand pounds; Walter de Lacy escaped to the 
Continent; Odo, earl of Holderness, forfeited his estates and was 
imprisoned; [Mowbray himself was condemned to perpetual confinement, 
and lived nearly thirty years in the castle of Windsor. William, count of Eu, 
a near relation of the king, fought his accuser, was vanquished, and lost his 
eyes. William of Alderi, the king’s godfather, was sentenced to be hanged ; 
but the integrity of his life and his asseverations at the gallows convinced 
the public that he was innocent.’ 


RALPH FLAMBARD 


Lanfranc’s death (1089) was mourned as the heaviest loss which could 
befall England. Lanfranc had been placed over the British churches, an 
alien, yet he lived to become the protector of the English people. Strange in 
blood to the Norman, strange in blood to the Englishman, both now loved 
him as their kinsman : his station and disposition combined to render him 
the mediator between the conquerors and subjugated. So long as Lanfranc 
lived, Ilufus had, in all open and public affairs, been guided by his counsel. 
His proud and angry temper, though not completely restrained, was 
mitigated and sweetened by Lanfranc’s kindly intervention. But Lanfranc’s 
death released him from all control. 9 Lanfranc had been both primate and 
chief minister. At his death, the see of Canterbury was for some time left 
vacant and its rich revenues turned into the coffers of the king. And the man 
who undoubtedly suggested to the king this means of increasing his wealth 
was himself appomted the successor of Lanfranc as chief minister. 


This man was Ralph or Ranulf, one of the chaplains of the royal household. 
He was born of mean parentage in Bayeux, and entered the church as the 


only possible avenue in that time through which a poor man might reach a 
position of influence or power. He probably crossed the Channel to England 
in the time of Edward the Confessor. After the Conquest he seems to have 
prospered, for in Domesday we find him recorded as the holder of lands in 
Oxford and Hampshire. From certain remarks in contemporary writers it 
seems likely that he had a hand in the compilation of Domesday, and from 
what we know of his organising ability, it is even possible that he directed 
the work. Indeed, a passage in Ordericus Vitalise even seems to point to 
him as having suggested the undertaking. From the service of the bishop of 
London he had been transferred to that of the Conqueror, where his 
cleverness, his genius for administration, his handsome person and good 
fellowship won for him friends and rapid promotion. It was either at that 
time or later that he was given by Robert, the dispenser of the king’s 
household, the significant name of Flambard @€@@ “the fiery or 
devouring torch.” He was 
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a man after Rufus’ own heart, and as soon as Lanfranc was out of the way 
he was advanced to the post of greatest authority in the kingdom, next to the 
king. To the positions of justiciar and royal treasurer, in which he had 
supreme control over both the judicial and financial affairs of the kingdom, 
was added, during the king’s absences on the Continent, that of regent. 


00 


FEUDAL INNOVATIONS OF FLAMBARD 


None of the three reigns [of the sons and grandson of the Conqueror] was a 
time of great legislative changes, but the reigns of Rufus and Henry were 
the time in which the new system of administration grew up. Under Rufus 
the doctrine of military tenures, and of the incidents consequent on such 
tenures, was put into systematic shape by his rapacious minister Ralph 


Flambard. This man is distinctly charged with having first subjected 
ecclesiastical property to these burthens, and there can be little doubt that it 
was he who laid them on lay property also. The evidence is this. Under the 
Conqueror we see the germs and beginnings of certain usages, but nothing 
more. At the accession of Henry I they appear in a systematic shape as 
established usages. The feudal burthens were a logical deduction from the 
doctrine of military tenure. The land is held of the lord on condition of 
certain services being rendered. It passes from father to son ; but in order 
that each successive tenant may strictly hold it as a grant from the lord, the 
heir must receive it again. For the new grant he must pay a relief, the price 
of the relevniio, the taking up again, of the estate which has lapsed to the 
lord. 


But it may be that the heir is from age or sex incompetent to discharge the 
services due to the lord. In the case of the minor heir, the lord takes the fief 
into his own hands till the heir is of age to discharge them. The heiress can 
never discharge them in person; she must discharge them through a 
husband. But the interests of the lord require that she shall marry only with 
his approval, lest she should carry the fief into the hands of an enemy. All 
these occasions were turned by the perverse ingenuity of Ralph Flambard 
into means for increasing the royal revenue. The wardship@@@ that is, 
the temporary possession of the minor’s estate PO might be granted or 
sold. So might the marriage of the heiress. The lord might either sell her 
and her estate for money, or else he might take money from the heiress 
herself for leave to marry according to her own inclinations. So with 
bishoprics and abbeys : Flambard found out that they too were held of the 
king by military service. During the vacancy of the benefice there was no 
one to discharge the service ; the king therefore took temporary possession 
of the ecclesiastical estate. And, as the new prelate could not be chosen 
without the royal consent, the king might prolong that temporary possession 
as long as he chose. All these inferences were logically drawn out and 
sternly carried into practice by the minister of Rufus. The claims went on, 
to the oppression and sorrow of successive generations of heirs and 
heiresses, till, as regards lay tenures, the whole system was swept away by 
the famous Act of Charles 11.4 


“Ralph’s policy,” says Stubbs, “seems to have been to tighten as much as 
possible the hold which the feudal law gave to the king on all feudatories 
temporal and spiritual, taking the fullest advantage of every opportunity, 
and delaying by unscrupulous chicanery the determination of every suit. He 
saw no other difference between an ecclesiastical and a lay fief than the 
superior facilities which the first gave for extortion; the dead bishop left no 
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heir who could importunately insist on receiving seisin of his inheritance, 
and it was in his master’s power to determine how soon or at what price an 
heir should be created and admitted.” 


WILLIAM RUFUS AXD AXSELM 


After the death of Lanfranc the king retained in his own hands the revenues 
of Canterbury, as he did those of many other vacant bishoprics: but, falling 
into a dangerous sickness, the clergy represented to him that he was in 
danger of eternal perdition, if before his death he did not make atonement 
for those multiplied sacrileges of which he had been guilty. He resolved, 
therefore, to supply instantly the vacancy of Canterbury ; and sent for An- 
selm, a Piedmontese by birth, abbot of Bee in Normandy, who was much 
celebrated for his learning and piety. The abbot earnestly refused the 
dignity, fell on his knees, wept, and entreated the king to change his 
purpose ; and when he found the prince obstinate in forcing the pastoral 
staff upon him, he kept his fist so fast clenched that it required the utmost 
violence of the bystanders to open it, and force him to receive that ensign of 
spiritual dignity. William soon after recovered, and returned to his former 
violence and rapine. He detained in prison several persons whom he had 
ordered to be freed ; he still preyed upon the ecclesiastical benefices ; the 
sale of spiritual dignities continued as open as ever; and he kept possession 
of a considerable part of the revenues belonging to the see of Canterbury. 


But he found in Anselm that persevering opposition which he had reason to 
expect from the ostentatious humility which that prelate had displayed in 
refusing his promotion. 


The oppositon made by Anselm was the more dangerous on account of the 
character of piety which he soon acquired in England, by his great zeal 
against all abuses, particularly those in dress and ornament. A mode in that 
age prevailed throughout Europe, both among men and women, to give an 
enormous length to their shoes, to draw the toe to a sharp point, and to affix 
to it the figure of a bird’s bill, which was turned upwards, and which was 
often sustained by gold or silver chains tied to the knee. The ecclesiastics 
took exception to this ornament, which they said was an attempt to belie the 
Scripture, where it is affirmed that no man can add a cubit to his stature ; 
and they assembled some synods, who absolutely condemned it. But, 
though the clergy could overturn thrones, and had authority sufficient to 
send above a million of men on their errand to the deserts of Asia, they 
could never prevail against these long, pointed shoes : on the contrary, that 
caprice maintained its ground during several centuries ; and, if the clergy 
had not at last desisted from their persecution of it, it might still have been 
the prevailing fashion in Europe. 


But Anselm was more fortunate in decrying the particular mode which was 
the object of his aversion. He preached zealously against the long hair and 
curled locks which were then fashionable among the courtiers ; he refused 
the ashes on Ash Wednesday to those who were so accoutred; and his 
eloquence had such influence that the young men universally abandoned 
that ornament, and appeared in the cropped hair that was recommended to 
them by the primate. 


When William’s profaneness, therefore, returned to him with his health, he 


was soon engaged in controversies with this austere prelate. There was at 
that time a schism in the church between Urban and Clement, who both 
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pretended to the papacy; and Anselm, who, as abbot of Bee, had already 
acknowledged the former, was determined without the king’s consent to 
introduce his authority into England. William, who, imitating his father’s 
example, had prohibited his subjects from recognising any pope whom he 
had not previously received, was enraged, and summoned a synod at 
Rockingham, with an intention of deposing Anselm : but the prelate’s 
suffragans declared that, vvithout the papal authority, they knew of no 
expedient for inflicting that punishment on their primate. The king was at 
last engaged by other motives to give the preference to Urban’s title; 
Anselm received the pallium from that pontiff ; and matters seemed to be 
accommodated when the quarrel broke out afresh from a new cause. 


William had undertaken an expedition against Wales, and required the 
archbishop to furnish his quota of soldiers; but Anselm, who regarded the 
demand as an oppression on the church, sent them so miserably accoutred 
that the king was extremely displeased, and threatened him with a 
prosecution. Anselm, on the other hand, demanded positively that all the 
revenues of his see should be restored; appealed to Rome against the king’s 
injustice; and affairs came to such extremities that the primate, finding it 
dangerous to remain in the kingdom, obtained the king’s permission to 
retire beyond sea. All his temporalities were seized ; but he was received 
with great respect by Urban, who considered him as a martyr in the cause of 
religion, and even menaced the king with excommunication. Anselm 
assisted at the council of Bari; where, besides fixing the controversy 
between the Greek and Latin churches concerning the procession of the 
Holy Ghost, the right of election to church preferments was declared to 
belong to the clergy alone ; and spiritual censures were denounced against 
all ecclesiastics who did homage to laymen for their sees or benefices, and 
against alf laymen who exacted it. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM RUFUS 


William’s lavish expenditure continued on the increase ; but by his 
exactions and irregular way of dealing with church property he still found 
means for gratifying his extravagance, and enjoyed abroad the reputation of 
being a rich as well as a powerful king. But the dread creditor was now at 


hand whom even kings cannot escape. Popular superstition had long 
darkened the shades and solitudes of the New Forest. The fiend himself, it 
was Said, had appeared there, announcing the punishment he had in reserve 
for the Red King. The accidents that happened in that chase, which had 
been so barbarously obtained, gave strength to the vulgar belief. In the 
month of May, Richard, an illegitimate son of Duke Robert, was killed 
while hunting in the forest, by an arrow reported to have been shot at 
random. This was the second time the Conqueror’s blood had been poured 
out there, and men said it would not be the last time. On the first of August 
following, William lay at Malwood-keep, a hunting-seat in the forest, with a 
goodly train of knights. A reconciliation had taken place between the two 
brothers, and Henry, who had been some time in England, was of the gay 


party. 


The circumstances of the story, as told by the monkish chroniclers, are 
sufficiently remarkable. At the dead of night the king was heard invoking 
the blessed Virgin, a thing strange in him; and then he called aloud for 
lights. His attendants ran at his call, and found him disturbed by a frightful 
vision, to prevent the return of which he ordered them to pass the rest of the 
night by his bedside. As he was dressing in the morning an artisan brought 
him 
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six new arrows: he examined them, praised the workmanship, and, keeping 
four for himself, gave the other two to Sir Walter Tyrrel, otherwise called, 
from his estates in France, Sir Walter de Poix, saying, as he presented them, 
” Good weapons are due to the sportsman that knows how to make a good 
use of them.” The tables were spread with an abundant collation, and the 
Red King ate more meat and drank even more wine than he was wont to do. 
His spirits rose to their highest pitch. All was boisterously gay, when a 
messenger arrived from Serlon, the Norman abbot of St. Peter’s, at 


establish eight divinities, or four pairs of gods, as world-forming powers 
under the rule of a chief god. 


But the most important effect of the contact with Egypt is seen in the art, 
and particularly the religious art, of the Phoenicians. Much use is made of 
various signs and hieroglyphs, e.g., the full moon symbol, the hieroglyph 
for “life,” the serpent of Urseus, the hawk of Horus, the eye of Uzat. 
Scarabs, too, were quite extensively made. 


Decorative patterns as well as sacred symbols were adopted by the 
Phoenicians from Egypt. The lotus flower and bud, and the nechef plant 
especially, came into vogue as designs for capitals. 


Finally, it seems altogether probable that the Phoenicians in their 
intercourse both with Egypt and their neighbours in Syria borrowed not 
only forms, but methods in all fields of art and industry. 


That an art which was bent principally upon assimilation and imitation was 
not able to attain any great consistency of development, nor feeling for 
unity of style, is not at all surprising. To find a language of form, in which 
Asiatic would combine with Egyptian to produce something new, was 
beyond its power ; its mode of expression remains a kind of jargon, 
embellished with a little Greek, but which never stood higher than pigeon 
English among the idioms of the present. Where the Phoenician artist gives 
free play to the inventions of his own genius, he only produces creations 
that show a lack of genuine feeling for form, in no less degree than the 
rough and absurd mixture of totally different styles, of which he is so often 
guilty. 


In their fame as inventors there is so much borrowed glory that it is 
questionable whether the founding of a single branch of industry is really to 
be ascribed to them. Their commercial capacity must be reckoned far higher 
than their creative ability, than all that they ever produced independently. A 
tenacious striving for enrichment by the gains of trade, which, full of a 
delight in undertaking, of shrewd determination and calculation, seeks its 
advantage without yielding to any difficulty or danger, is united with a 
mode of thought that bends circumstances to itself: that knows no 
consolidated national interests; that, in spite of the religious fears that 


Gloucester, to inform the king that one of his monks had dreamed a dream 
foreboding a sudden and awful death to him. “The man is a monk,” cried 
Rufus, ” and to have a piece of money he dreameth such things. Give him, 
therefore, an hundred pence, and bid him dream of better fortune to our 
person.” Then turning to Tyrrel, he said, ” Do they think I am one of those 
fools that give up their pleasure or their business because an old woman 
happens to dream or sneeze ?” 


The king, with his brother Henry, and many other lords and knights, rode 
into the forest, where the company dispersed; but Sir Walter, his especial 
favourite in these sports, remained constantly near the king. As the sun was 
sinking low in the west, a hart came bounding by, between Rufus and his 
comrade, who stood concealed in the thickets. The king drew his bow, but 
the string broke. Startled by the sound, the hart paused. The king, being 
unprovided with a second bow, shouted, “Shoot, Walter! shoot, in the 
devil’s name!” Tyrrel drew his bow @€@ the arrow departed @@@ was 
glanced aside in its flight by an intervening tree, and struck William in the 
left breast. The fork-head pierced his heart, and with one groan, and no 
word or prayer uttered, the Red King fell, and expired. Sir Walter Tyrrel ran 
to his master’s side, but finding him dead he remounted his horse, and, 
without informing any one of the catastrophe, galloped to the seacoast, 
embarked for Normandy, whence he fled for sanctuary into the dominions 
of the French king, and soon after departed for the Holy Land. 


Late in the evening the royal corpse was found alone, where it fell, by a 
poor charcoal-burner, who put it, still bleeding, into his cart, and drove 
towards Winchester. At the earliest report of his death his brother Henry 
flew to seize the royal treasury ; and the knights and favourites who had 
been hunting in the forest dispersed, in several directions, to look after their 
interest, not one of them caring to render the last sad honours to their 
master. The next day the body, still in the charcoal-burner’s cart, and defiled 
with blood and dirt, was carried to St. Swithin’s, the cathedral church of 
Winchester. There it was treated with proper respect, and buried in the 
centre of the cathedral choir, many persons looking on, but few grieving. A 
proof of the bad opinion which the people entertained of the deceased 
monarch Is that they interpreted the fall of a certain tower in the cathedral, 
which happened the following year, and covered his tomb with its ruins, 


mto a sign of the displeasure of heaven that he had received Christian 
burial. 


The second king of the Norman line reigned thirteen years, all but a few 
weeks, and was full of health and vigour, and only forty years of age, when 
he died. That he was shot by an arrow in the New Forest, that his body was 
abandoned and then hastily interred, are facts perfectly well authenticated; 
but some doubts may be entertained as to the precise circumstances 
attending his death, notwithstanding their being minutely related by writers 
who were living at the time, or who flourished in the course of the 
following century. Sir Walter Tyrrel afterwards swore, in France, that he did 
not shoot the arrow ; but he was probably anxious to relieve himself from 
the odium of killing a king, even by accident. It is quite possible, indeed, 
that the event did not arise 
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from chance, and that Tyrrel had no part in it. The remorseless ambition of 
Henrj^ might have had recourse to murder, or the avenging shaft might 
have been sped by the desperate hand of some EngUshman, tempted by a 
favourable opportunity and the traditions of the place. But the most 
charitable construction is that the party were intoxicated with the wine they 
had drunk at Malwood-keep, and that, in the confusion consequent on 
drunkenness, the king was hit by a random arrow. ‘^ 


THE CHARACTER OF WILLIAM RUFUS 


William of Malmesbury,’ who was born in the reign of William Rufus, 
gives this graphic description of him : ” Greatness of soul was preeminent 
in the king, which, in process of time, he obscured by excessive severity 
@@@ vices, indeed, in place of virtues, so insensibly crept into his bosom 
that he could not distinguish them. At last, however, in his later years, the 


desire after good grew cold, and the crop of evil increased to ripeness; his 
liberality became prodigality; his magnanimity, pride; his austerity, cruelty. 
He was, when abroad, and in public assemblies, of supercilious look, 
darting his threatening eye on the bystander, and with assumed se^‘erity and 
ferocious voice assailing such as conversed with him. From apprehension of 
poverty and of the treachery of others, as may be conjectured, he was too 
much given to lucre and to cruelty. At home and at table, with his intimate 
companions, he gave loose to levity and to mirth. He was a most facetious 
railer at anything he had himself done amiss, in order that he might thus do 
away with obloquy and make it matter of jest. Military men came to him 
out of every province on this side of the mountains, whom he rewarded 
most profusely. In consequence, when he had no longer aught to bestow, 
poor and exhausted, he turned his thoughts to rapines. 


“The rapacity of his disposition was seconded by Ralph, the inciter of his 
covetousness, a clergyman of the lowest origin, but raised to eminence by 
his wit and subtilty. If at any time a royal edict issued that England should 
pay a certain tribute, it was doubled by this plunderer of the rich OOO 
this exterminator of the poor @€@ this confiscator of other men’s 
inheritance. He was an invincible pleader, as unrestrained in his words as in 
his actions, and equally furious against the meek or the turbulent. At this 
person’s suggestion, the sacred honours of the church, as the pastors died 
out, were exposed to sale. These things appeared the more disgraceful 
because in his father’s time, after the decease of a bishop or abbot, all rents 
were reserved entire, to be given up to the succeeding pastor ; and persons 
truly meritorious on account of their religion were elected. But in the lapse 
of a very few years everything was changed. Men of the meanest condition, 
or guilty of whatever crime, were listened to, if they could suggest anything 
likely to be advantageous to the king; the halter was loosened from the 
robber’s neck, if he could promise any emolument to the sovereign. All 
military discipline being relaxed, the courtiers preyed upon the property of 
the country people and consumed their substance, takuig the very meat 
from the mouths of these wretched creatures. 


“Then was there flowing hair and extravagant dress; and then was invented 
the fashion of shoes with curved points; then the model for young men was 
to rival women in the delicacy of person @€@ to mince their gait, to walk 


with loose gesture, and half naked. Enervated and effeminate, they 
unwillingly remained what nature had made them @@@ the assailers of 
others’ chastity, 
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prodigal of their own. Troops of pathics and droves of harlots followed the 
court ; so that it was said with justice, by a wise man, ‘that England would 
be fortunate if Henry could reign’ ;led to such an opinion because he 
abhorred obscenity from his youth.” 


HENRY BECOMES KING 


Four years were now elapsed since Robert of Normandy had abandoned his 
dominions in Europe to earn a barren wreath of glory in the fields of 
Palestine. Accompanied by Hugh of Vermandois anil Robert of Flanders, he 
had passed the Alps, received the benediction of the pontiff at Lucca, and 
joined tlie crusaders imder the walls of Constantinople. At the siege of Nice 
he held an imjiortant command ; in the battle of DoryUrum his exhortations 
and example sustained the fainting courage of the Christians; at the 
reduction of Antioch the praise of superior prowess was shared between 
him and Godfrey de Bouillon ; and if, during a reverse of fortune, he slunk 
with several others from the pressure of famine and the prospect of slavery, 
this temporary stain was effaced by his return to the army, his exploits in 
the field, and his services in the assault of Jerusalem. The crown of that city 
was given to Godfrey, the most worthy of the confederate chieftains; but, if 
we may believe the English historians, it had been previously offered to 
Robert, who, with more wisdom than he usually displayed, preferred his 
European dominions to the precarious possession of a throne surrounded by 
hostile and infidel nations. 


By priority of birth, and the stii/Mulation of treaties, the crown of England 
belonged to Robert. He had already arrived in Italy on his way home; but, 
ignorant of the prize that was at stake, he loitered in Apulia to woo Sibylla, 


the fair sister of William of Conversana. Henry, the younger brother, was on 
the spot: he had followed Rufiis into the forest; and the moment that he 
heard the king was fallen, spurring his horse, he rode to Winchester to 
secure the royal treasures. William de Breteuil, to whose custody they had 
been intrusted, arrived at the same time, and avowed his determination to 
})reserve them for Robert, the rightful heir. The prince immediately drew 
his sword, and blood would have been shetl had not their common friends 
interposed, and prevailed on Breteuil to withdraw his opposition. As soon 
as Henry had obtained possession of the treasures and castle, he was 
proclaimed king ; and, riding to Westminster, was crowned on the Sunday, 
August 5, the third day after the death of his brother. The ceremonial was 
the same which had been observed in the coronation of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings, and was performed by Maurice, bishop of London, in the absence of 
Anselm and the vacancy of the archi(Apiscopal see of York. 


On the same day care was taken to inform the nation of the benefits which it 
would derive from the accession of the new monarch. To strengthen the 
weakness of his claim by connecting it with the interests of the people, he 
published a charter of liberties, copies of which were sent to the several 
counties and deposited in the principal monasteries. In this instrument he 
restored to the church its ancient immunities, and promised neither to sell 
the vacant benefices, nor to let them out to farm, nor to retain them in his 
own possession for the benefit of his exchequer, nor to raise tallages on 
their tenants. He granted to all his barons and immediate vassals (and 
required that they should make the same concession to their tenants) that 
they might dispose by will of their personal property ; that they might give 
their daughters and female relatives in marriage without fee or impediment, 
provided the intended husband were not his enemy ; that for breaches of the 
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quencies they should not be phiced at the king’s mercy, as in the days of his 
father and brother, but should be condemned in the sums assigned by the 
Anglo-Saxon laws; that their heirs should pay the customary reliefs for the 
livery of their lands, and not the arbitrary compensations which had been 


exacted by his late brother; that heiresses should not be compelled by the 
king to marry without the consent of the barons ; that widows should retain 
their dowers, and not be given in marriage against their will ; and that the 
wardship of minors should, together with the custody of their lands, be 
committed to their mothers, or nearest relations. 


To the nation at large he promised to put in force the laws of Ed-ward the 
Confessor, as they had been amended and published by his father; to levy 
no moneyage which had not been paid in the Saxon times; and to punish 
with severity the coiners and venders of light moneys. He exempted from 
all taxes and burthens the demesne lands of all his military tenants, forgave 
all fines due to the exchequer, and the pecuniary mulcts for “murder” 
committed before his coronation ; and ordered, under the heaviest penalties, 
reparation to be made for all injustices perpetrated in consequence of the 
death of his brother. Such are the provisions of this celebrated charter; 
which is the more deserving of the reader’s notice, because, by professing 
to abolish the illegal customs introduced after the Conquest, it shows the 
nature of the grievances which the nation had suffered under the two 
Williams. Henry, however, retained both the royal forests and the forest 
laws; but as a kind of apology he declared that in this reservation he was 
guided by the advice and had obtained the consent of his barons. He added 
at the same time a very beneficial charter in favour of the citizens of 
London. 


Hitherto the moral conduct of Henry had been as questionable as that of his 
late brother : policy now taught him to assume the zeal and severity of a 
reformer. He dismissed his mistresses ; drove from his court the men who 
had scandalised the public by their effeminacy and debaucheries; and sent 
to hasten the return of Archbishop Anselm with expressions of the highest 
regard and veneration for his character. At the solicitation of the prelates he 
consented to marry ; and the object of his choice was Matilda or Maud, the 
daughter of Malcolm, king of Scots, by Margaret, the sister of Eadgar 
TEtheling €€ a princess whose descent from the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs was expected to add stability to his throne, and to secure the 
succession to his posterity.“ An 


[‘ Macaulay,’ in emphasising the social gap that separated the Norman and 
EngUsh elements of the population for a century or more after the 
Conquest, speaks of the marriage of Henry and Matilda in these words: “By 
many of his barons this marriage was regarded as a marriage between a 
white planter and a quadroon girl would be regarded in Virginia.” ] 


North Door, Kirkstall Abbey, near Leeds 


(Founded in the twelfth century) 
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objection was, however, made to their union, which nearly defeated his 
hopes. The princess in her childhood had been intrusted to the care of her 
aunt Christina, abbess of Wilton, who, to preserve the chastity of her niece 
from the brutality of the Norman soldiers, had compelled her to wear the 
veil and to frequent the society of the nuns. Hence it was contended that, 
according to the ecclesiastical canons, she was no longer at liberty to marry 
; but in a synod of the prelates the objection was overruled in conformity 
with a former decision of Archbishop Lanfranc on a similar occasion. The 
marriage was Celebrated, and the queen crowned with the usual solemnity 
by Anselm, who had returned to England and resumed the administration of 
his diocese. 


THE IXVASION OF ROBERT 


To satisfy the clamour of the people, Henry had committed to the Tower 
Flambard, bishop of Durham, the obnoxious minister of the late king. The 
prelate lived sumptuously in his confinement on the allowance which he 
received from the exchequer, and the presents which were sent to him by 


his friends ; and by his wit, cheerfulness, and generosity, won the goodwill, 
while he lulled the vigilance, of his keepers. In the beginning of February 
he received a rope concealed in the bottom of a pitcher of wine. The knights 
who guarded him were, as usual, invited to dine : they drank copiously till it 
was late in the evening ; and soon after they had lain down to rest, 
Flambard, with the aid of his rope, descendetl from the window, was 
conducted b3’ his friends to the seashore, and thence escaped into 
Normandy. In Normandy he found Duke Robert, who had married Sibylla, 
and returned to his duchy within a month after the death of his brother. By 
his former subjects he had been received with welcome ; but his claim to 
the English crown, though he meant to enforce it, was postponed to a 
subsequent period. Pleasure, not power, was his present object: he wished to 
exhibit to his Normans the fair prize which he had brought from Apulia ; 
and her fortune, a very considerable sum, was consumed in f eastings and 
pageantry. ^ 


But the arrival and suggestions of Flambard awakened his ambition, and 
turned his thoughts from pleasure to war. His vassals professed their 
eagerness to fight under a prince who had gained laurels in the Holy Land ; 
tenders of assistance were received from England ; and a powerful force of 
men-at-arms, archers, and footmen, was ordered to assemble in the 
neighbourhood of Treport. On the English barons who had engaged to 
espouse his cause, Robert de Belleme, William de Warenne, Ivo de Grand- 
Mesnil, and Walter Giffard, he bestowed some of the strongest fortresses in 
Normandy. His object was to secure their co-operation ; but he had reason 
to regret a measure which weakened his power and ultimately caused his 
ruin. 


Henry beheld with disquietude the preparations of his brother ; but trembled 
still more at the well-known disaffection of his barons. At Whitsuntide he 
held his court ; every petition was granted ; the charter was renewed ; and in 
the hands of Anselm, as the representative of the nation, the king swore 
faithfully to fulfil all his engagements. His army was collected at Pevensey, 
on the coast of Sussex : Robert, conducted by the mariners, whom 
Flambard had debauched from their allegiance, reached the harbour of 
Portsmouth. To secure the city of Winchester became to each prince an 
object of the first 


* Sibylla died in 1102 of poison, administered, it was believed, by Agnes, 
dowager countess of Buckingham, who, as she possessed the afifections, 
was also ambitious to share the honours of the duke. 
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importance. Though Robert was nearer, he was delayed by the debarka-tion 
of his troops, and Henry overtook him on his march. “ 


The spirit of revolt was again awakened among the Anglo-Norman barons ; 
but the natives remained faithful to Henry, and Anselm devoted himself to 
his interests. He harangued the troops on the duty of allegiance, recalled 
from the camp of Robert some of the deserters, conhrmed the wavering 
loyalty of others, and threatened the invaders with the sentence of 
excommunication. After several fruitless and irritating messages, Henry 
demanded a conference with his brother. The two princes met in a vacant 
space between the armies, conversed for a few minutes, and embraced as 
friends. The terms of reconciliation were immediately adjusted. Robert 
renounced all claim to the crown of England, and obtained in return a 
yearly pension of three thousand marks, the cession of all the castles which 
Henry possessed in Normandy, with the exception of Damfront, and the 
revocation of the judgment of forfeiture, which William had pronounced 
against his adherents. It was moreover stipulated that both princes should 
unite to punish their respective enemies, and that if either died without 
legitimate issue, the survivor should be his heir. Twelve barons on each side 
swore to enforce the observance of these articles. 


It was not, however, in the disposition of Henry to forget or forgive. 
Prevented by the treaty from chastising the public disaffection of his Anglo- 
Norman barons, he sought pretexts of revenge in their private conduct. 
Spies were appointed to watch them on their demesnes, and in their 
intercourse with their vassals: charges of real or pretended transgressions 
were repeatedly brought against them in the king’s court,- and each 
obnoxious nobleman in his turn was, justly or unjustly, pronounced a 


criminal and an outlaw. Of the great families, the descendants of the 
warriors who had fought with the Conqueror, the most powerful 
successively disappeared ; and in opposition to the others, Henry’s jealousy 
selected from the needy followers of the court, men, whom he enriched 
with the spoils of the proscribed, and raised to an equality with the proudest 
of their rivals. To these he looked as to the strongest bulwarks of his throne; 
for since they owed their fortunes to his bounty, their own interest, if not 
their gratitude, would bind them firmly to his support. 


ROBERT DE BELLEME 


Among the outlaws were Robert Malet, Ivo de Grand-Mesnil, Warenne, earl 
of Surrey, William, earl of Mortain and Cornwall, and Robert de Belleme, 
earl of Shrewsbury. The last, the son of the great Montgomery, deserves 
some notice. He was the most powerful subject in England, haughty, 
rapacious, and deceitful. In these vices he might have many equals : in 
cruelty he rose preeminent among the savages of the age. He preferred the 
death to the ransom of his captives; it was his delight to feast his eyes with 
the contortions of the victims, men and women, whom he had ordered to be 
impaled : he is even said to have torn out the eyes of his godson with his 
own hands, because the father of the boy had committed some trivial 
offence, 


[‘ Ramsay f says that Queen Matilda was at Winchester expecting her 
confinement, and that, scorning to attack a lady, and his own goddaughter, 
under such circumstances, Robert turned aside from Winchester and 
directed his march towards London. At any rate, he soon found himself face 
to face with Henry. ] 


^ This was the great merit of the Conqueror and his sons. They compelled 


the barons to decide their controversies in the king’s court, instead of 
waging war against each other. 
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pictured with horrors the fate of the soul of him who died abroad without 
ritualistic protection from the demon of the death hour, and in spite of a 
devoted attachment to the place of birth, is always ready to leave it as soon 
as it appears advantageous, c 


and had escaped from his vengeance. Against this monster, not from 
motives of humanity but of pohcy, Henry had conceived the most violent 
hatred. He was cited before the king’s court : the conduct of his officers in 
Normandy as well as in England, his words no less than his actions, were 
severely scrutinised ; and a long list of five-and-forty offences was objected 
to him by his accusers. The earl, according to custom, obtained permission 
to retire, that he might consult his friends : but instantly mounted his horse, 
fled to his earldom, summoned his retainers, and boldly bade defiance to 
the power of his prosecutor. 


Henry cheerfully accepted the challenge, and began the war with the 
investment of the castle of Arundel, which, after a siege of three months, 
surrendered by capitulation. Belleme, in the interval, had fortified 
Bridgenorth, on the left bank of the Severn, and placed in it a garrison of 
seven hundred men; but the townsmen, intimidated by the menaces of the 
king, rose upon their tlefenders, and opened the gates to the royal forces. 
Shrewsbury still remained in his possession. From that city to Bridgenorth 
the country was covered with wood, and the only road ran througli a narrow 
defile between two mountains, the declivities of which he had lined with his 
archers. Henry ordered the infantry, sixty thousand men, to open a passage : 
in a few days the trees were felled, and a safe and spacious road conducted 
the king to the walls of Shrewsbury. At his arrival despair induced Belleme 
to come forth on foot : he offered the keys of the place to the conqueror, and 
surrendered himself at discretion. His life was spared, but he was compelled 
to quit the kingdom, and to promise upon oath never to return without the 
royal permission.“ 


The country now reaped the fruits of Henry’s determined policy of 
suppression of the great barons. Over all England went up the joyful cry, 
“Rejoice, King Henry, and return thanks to the Lord God, for you became a 
free king on the day when you reduced Robert de Belleme to subjection and 
drove him out of your kingdom.” After the earl’s banishment, Ordericus? 
tells us ” the realm of Albion enjoyed peace and tranquillity, and during the 
thirty-three years of Henry’s subsequent reign no one afterwards dared to 
revolt in England, nor hold any fortress against him.” But Englishmen were 
not allowed to forget how to fight, and the continental wars of the king 
furnished a sufl&cient training in the use of arms to the rising generation. ‘i 


THE BATTLE OF TINCHEBRAY 


Hitherto Duke Robert had religiously observed the conditions of peace. He 
had, even on the first notice of Belleme’s rebellion, ravaged the Norman 
estates of that nobleman. Sensible, however, that the real crime of the 
outlaws was their former attachment to his interest, he unexpectedly came 
to England at the solicitation of the earl of Surrey, and incautiously trusted 
himself to the generosity of an unfeeling brother. He w^as received indeed 
with a smile of affection, but soon found that he was in reality a captive: 
instead of interceding in favour of others, he was reduced to treat for his 
own liberty; and as the price of his ransom, gladly resigned his annuity of 
three thousand marks, which, to save the honour of the two princes, was 
received as a present by the queen Matilda. After such treatment Robert 
could not doubt of the hostility of his brother; and in his own defence he 
sought the friendship and accepted the services of the outlaw Belleme, who 
still possessed thirty-four castles in Normandy. Henry received the intelli- 
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gence with pleasure, pronounced the alliance between himself and Robert at 
an end, accepted, perhaps procured, invitations from the enemies of the 
duke, and resolved to transfer the Norman coronet to his own head. He had 
even the effrontery to assume credit for the purity of his motives, and to 
hold himself out as the saviour of an afflicted country. It may, indeed, be 
that the duke was weak and improvident, and that he suffered his barons to 
wage war on each other, and to inflict every species of calamity on his 
subjects. 


Still it will be difficult to believe that it was a hope to relieve the distresses 
of his countrymen, and not a desire to annex Normandy to his dominions, 
which induced Henry to unsheath the sword against his unfortunate brother. 
The first campaign passed without any important result: in the second the 
fate of Normandy was decided before the walls of Tinchebray (September 
28, 1106). The king had besieged that fortress, and Robert approached with 
all his forces to its relief.“ 


Henry was strong in his infantry, both English and Norman. There was 
some negotiation before the decisive battle, which took place on the 28th of 
September, the anniversary of William the Conqueror’s landing at Hastings. 
When the ranks met, ” the troops were thronged so closely, and their 
weapons so locked together, that it was out of their power to injure each 
other, and both parties in turn attempted in vain to break the impenetrable 
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phalanx, “s 


The details of the battle are rather meagre, beyond this curious 
circumstance related by Ordericus. One of Henry’s chaplains, Baudri (or 
Waldric), took the duke prisoner, after he had gallantly fought with unequal 
numbers. The contest was over.i Amongst other prisoners was Eadgar 
^Etheling, who passed the remainder of his eventful life in England, 
without molestation, an object of pity rather than of fear. The deposed Duke 
Robert was kept a prisoner in Cardiff castle. Eleven years later. Pope 
Calixtus met King Henry at Gisors; and when exhorted by the pontiff to 
release his brother, said, “I have not caused him to be bound in fetters like a 
captive enemy, but treating him like a noble pilgrim worn by long 
sufferings, I have placed him in a royal castle, and supplied his tables and 
wardrobe with all kinds of luxuries.” We may believe in the luxuries or not ; 
but there are entries in the accounts called the Pipe Rolls, which show that 
in 1111 the count of Normandy, as he is termed, was supplied with new 
clothes. 


The story of his eyes being put out by the organs of sight being seared over 
a red-hot basin rests upon no contemporary authority. William of 
Malmesbury, who wrote whilst Duke Robert was alive, says ” he endured 
no evil but solitude, if that can be called solitude where, by the attention of 
his keepers, he was provided with abundance both of amusement and of 
food. He was confined, however, till he had survived all his companions in 
the crusade, and whether he ever will be set free is doubtful.” In another 
manuscript of Malmesbury’s chronicle we find this reading: “nor was he 
liberated till the day of his death.” That release from a captivity of twenty- 
eight years arrived in 1135.4 


In the course of a few weeks Belleme, through the interest of Helie de la 
Fleche, obtained permission to retain a portion of his estates ; and Flambard 


purchased, with the surrender of Lisieux, the restoration of his bishopric. 
Henry summoned the Norman barons to that city, where he was 
acknowledged duke without opposition. 


[‘ ” The point at issue from the beginning,” says Stubbs,/ in remarking on 
the importance of the victory of Tinchebray, ” had not been the Enghsh 
crown, but the power of enforcing obedience on those Norman barons 
without whose submission neither country could be at peace.” 
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While the king had thus been employed in chastising his enemies, and 
stripping an unfortunate brother of his dominions, he was engaged in a less 
successful quarrel with Anselm and the court of Rome concerning the right 
of investiture. According to ancient practice, the election of bishops had 
generally depended on the testmiony of the clergy and people and the 
suffrage of the provincial prelates. But the lapse of years, and the 
conversion of the barbarous nations, had introduced important innovations 
into this church of occlosiastical polity. The tenure of clerical was 
assimilated to that of lay property; the sovereign assumed the right of 
approving of the prelate elect; antl the new bishop or abbot, like the baron 
or knight, was compelled to swear fealty and to do homage to his superior 
lord. The pretensions of the crown were gradually extended. As it was the 
interest of the prince that the spiritual fiefs should not fall into the hands of 
his enemies, he reserved to himself the right of nomination ; and in virtue of 
that right invested the individual whom he had nominated, with the ring and 
crosier, the acknowledged emblems of episcopal and abbatial jurisdiction. 


The church had observed with jealousy these successive encroachments on 
her privileges: in the general councils of Nica^a in 787, and of 
Constantinople in 869, the nomination of bishops by lay authority had been 
condemned: in 1067 the former prohibitions were renewed by Gregory VH, 
and ten years afterwards Victor III in a synod at Beneventum added the 
sentence of excommunication both against the prince who should presume 


to exercise the right of investiture, and the prelate who should condescend 
to receive his temporalities on such conditions. But it was in vain that the 
thunders of the church were directed against a practice enforced by 
sovereigns, who refused to surrender a privilege enjoyed by their 
predecessors, and defended by prelates who were indebted to it for their 
wealth and importance. The contest between the two powers continued 
during half a century ; nor was it without mutual concessions that claims so 
contradictory could be amicably adjusted. 


It should, however, be remembered that the right for which the sovereigns 
contended had at this period degenerated into a most pernicious abuse. 
William Rufus, for his own profit, refused on many occasions to fill the 
vacan benefices, and on others degraded the dignities of the church by 
prostituting them to the highest bidder. In France and Germany similar evils 
existed even to a greater extent. In Normandy the indigence of Robert had 
suggested an improvement on the usual practice, by selling the reversion of 
bishoprics in favour of children, and granting for a proportionate sum more 
than one diocese to the same prelate. Every good man was anxious to 
suppress these abuses; and the zeal of the pontiffs was stimulated by the 
more virtuous of the episcopal order. Amongst these we must number 
Anselm. During his exile he had assisted at the councils of Bari and Rome, 
in which the custom of investiture had been again condemned, and the 
sentence of excommunication against the guilty had been renewed. At his 
first interview with Henry, he intimated in respectful terms his inflexible 
resolution to observe the discipline approved in these synods; and the king 
avowed an equally fixed determination to retain, what he conceived to be, 
the lawful prerogative of his crown. 


He stood, however, at that moment, on very slippery ground. Without the 
aid of the primate he knew not how to put down the partisans, or to 
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resist the forces of his brother Robert; it was more prudent to dissemble 
than to throw the clergy into the arms of his competitor ; and by mutual 
consent the controversy was suspended, till an answer could be procured 
from the pope ; which answer, as both had foreseen, was unfavourable to 
the pretensions of the monarch. It would exhaust the patience of the reader 
to descend into the particulars of this dispute ; to notice all the messages 
that were sent to Rome, and the answers returned to England ; the artifices 
that were employed to deceive, and the expedients suggested to mollify 
Anselm. At last, by the king’s request, he undertook, aged and infirm as he 
was, a journey to Italy, to lay the whole controversy before the pontiff; on 
his return be received an order to remain in banishment till he should be 
willing to submit to the royal pleasure. The exile retired to his friend the 
archbishop of Lyons, under whose hospitable roof he spent the three 
following years. In the interval Henry was harassed by the entreaties of his 
barons and the murmurs 
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of the people: his sister Adela, countess of Blois, and his queen, Matilda, 
importuned him to be reconciled to the primate; and Paschal II, who had 
already excommunicated his advisers, admonished him that in a few weeks 
the same sentence would be pronounced against himself. 


The king, who was not prepared to push the dispute to this extremity, 
discovered a willingness to relent. Anselm met him at the abbey of Bee 
(1108) ; and both, in the true spirit of conciliation, consented to abandon a 
part of their pretensions. As fealty and homage were civil duties, it was 
agreed that they should be exacted from every clergyman before he 
received his temporalities : as the ring and crosier were considered to 
denote spiritual jurisdiction, to which the king acknowledged that he had no 
claim, the collation of these emblems was suppressed. On the whole the 
church gained little bj; the compromise. It might check but did not abolish 
the principal abuse. If Henry surrendered an unnecessary ceremony, he still 
retained the substance. The right which he assumed of nominating bishops 
and abbots was left unim-paired, and though he promised not to appropriate 
to himself the revenues of the vacant benefices, he never hesitated to violate 
his engagement./ 


“Whether this settlement would work in favour of the king or the clergy,” 
says Gardiner, ” depended on the character of the kings and the clergy. If 
the 
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kings were as riotous as the Red King, and the clergy as self-denying as 
Anselm, the clergy would grow strong in spite of these arrangements. If the 
kings were as just and wise as Henry, and the clergy as wicked as Ralph 
Flambard, all advantage would be on the side of the king.”’” 


AFFAIRS IN NORMANDY 


At the time of the battle of Tinchebray Duke Robert had a son five years 
old, who had been brought up at Falaise. When Henry took possession of 
the place the little boy was led to him. This possible heir of two kingdoms 
bore the name of his grandfather; and the William of five years old shrank 


with terror from his conquering uncle. Henry used no violence to the child, 
but committed him to an honest guardianship. The king appears, in another 
year, to have repented of his honesty, and to have desired to get the young 
prince into his power. But Helie de Saint-Saens fied with his charge, and 
put him under the protection of Louis, king of France, and Fulk, count of 
Anjou. As the boy grew, the interests connected with him became more 
complicated. He w’as at first patronised, and afterwards cast off by the 
count of Anjou. The king of France used him as an instrument to check the 
growing power of Henry. 


At length there was open war between France and Normandy, and in 1119 
was fought the battle of Noj/on, or Brenneville (Bremule), a place on the 
road from Rouen to Paris. Louis was here defeated, and fled. The battle was 
not a sanguinary one, and was remarkable for the comparative safety with 
which the horsemen in complete harness encountered each other. Orderi- 
cusff says : ” In the battle between the two kings, in which nearly nine 
hundred knights were engaged, I have ascertained that three only were 
slain. This arose from their being entirely covered with steel armour, and 
mutually sparing each other for the fear of God, and out of regard for the 
fraternity of arms.” The knights might spare each other, but the people were 
little spared. The chronicler adds, “The whole country was a desert in 
consequence of the wars which raged so furiously.” Huntingdon,/ under the 
same date, records that ” this year the English were grievously burdened 
with continual taxes and various exactions occasioned by the king’s wants.” 


In 1118 the “good queen Maud” died. Henry was probably not inconsolable 
; for she had long retired to the monastery of Westminster, where she spent 
her revenues in the relief of the sick and in acts of penitential piety. Her 
daughter Matilda had been betrothed to the emperor of Germany in 1108, 
and was married in 1114; and the king, on the feudal principle, taxed every 
hide in England three shillings upon that occasion. The story of the son’s 
death has presently to be related. 


In 1119, William the .Etheling €@ the Saxon title being still applied to 
the heir to the crowTi @€@ was married to the daughter of Fulk, count of 
Anjou. The young prince remained in Normandy, and peace having been 
restored between Henry and the king of France, did homage to that king, 


Louis the Fat, for the fief of Normandy. At this season there was a general 
amity, and the most horrible violations of the rights of humanity appear to 
have left no enduring remorse, and to have presented no impediment to 
such friendships as the strong may form with the weak. The king of 
England had many illegitimate daughters, and one was married to Eustace 
de Breteuil. There had been deadly enmity between the king and his son-in- 
law, in which his daughter partook with a passion which demands excuse 
and pity. 
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In 1118 Eustace and the king had a dispute about the castle of Ivry; but 
Henry was desirous to retain the allegiance of Eustace, and it was agreed 
that hostages should be exchanged. Ralph Harenc, the commander of the 
fortress, gave his son to Eustace, and Eustace gave his two little daughters 
to the custody of Henry. The quarrel was not made up, and the count of 
Breteuil, with a savageness which is even wonderful in that age of ferocity, 
put out the eyes of the innocent boy. Ralph Harenc, in a transport of rage, 
presented himself to the king and demanded vengeance. Henry, without 
hesitation, gave up his two granddaughters. Was that stern heart torn with 
agony at the danger of these helpless little ones ? Or did the honour of 
chivalry extinguish all natural emotion? The children were sacrificed to the 
revenge of Ralph Harenc. But the mother’s injuries were too deep for a 
common indignation. She had undertaken the defence of Breteuil in the 
absence of her husband. The king pressed the siege. Juliana appeared on the 
walls, and demanded a conference with her father; and when he appeared 
she launched a bolt at him from a crossbow. Henry, who was unhurt, broke 
down the drawbridge, so that escape was difficult. But Juliana dropped 
from the wall into the fosse, on a freezing night in February. In 1119, when 
Henry was everywhere victorious, Eustace and his wife knelt before the 
king in his tent, and there was reconciliation and forgiveness.’ 


THE WHITE SHIP 


An end was put to the war through the praiseworthy mediation of the pope,’ 
who, however, laboured in vain to procure a mitigation of the severity 
exercised on Duke Robert, and a proper settlement for his son William. By 
this treaty of peace Henry was to preserve undisturbed possession of 
Normandy ; and his pride was saved by Louis consenting to receive the 
homage due to him for the duchy from the son instead of the father. This 
son. Prince Henry, who was in his eighteenth year, had received the oaths of 
the Norman nobles, as also the hand of his bride, a child only twelve years 
old, whose father, Fulk of Anjou, had given her a considerable dower. 


King Henry now resolved to return triumphantly to England. The place of 
embarkation was Barfleur. The double retinue of the king and prince-royal 
was most numerous; and some delay was caused by the providing of 
accommodation and means of transport for so many noble personages, 
among whom were counted we scarcely know how many illegitimate 
children and mistresses of the king. On the 25th of November (1120), 
however, all was ready, and the sails were joyously bent, as for a short and 
pleasant voyage. Thomas Fitz-Stephen, a mariner of some repute, presented 
himself to the king, and tendering a golden mark, said : ” Stephen, my 
father, served yours all his life by sea, and he it was who steered the ship in 
which your father sailed for the conquest of England. Sire king, I beg you to 
grant me the same office in fief : I have a vessel called the Blanche-Nef, 
well equipped and manned with fifty skilful mariners.” The king replied 
that he had already chosen a vessel for himself, but that, in order to accede 
to the prayer of Fitz-Stephen, he would confide to his care the prince, with 
his companions and attendants. Henry then embarked, and setting sail in the 
afternoon with a favourable wind, reached the English coast in safety on the 
following morning. 


The prince was accompanied in the Blanche-Nef, or “White Ship,” by his 
half-brother Richard; his half-sister the Lady Marie, countess of Perche; 


‘ Calixtus II. He was related by marriage to King Henry. 


THE PHCENICIAN INTLUENCB ON HISTORY 


If we sum up all that has been said to specify the place of the Phoenicians in 
the history of the world, we see that their position was more due to their 
circulation of the cultures of the eastern lands to western countries than to 
their own creations. 


354 THE HISTORY OF PHCENICIA 


By their inventions and technical skill, activity, and industry they enriched 
and beautified the external life of the ancient people. By their courageous 
sea voyages, they extended the knowledge of the world and opened up new 
objects for discovery, and fresh fields for the spirit of enterprise. By their 
great intercourse and universal commerce, they introduced the products of 
distant cultured countries to the most backward races, and thus incited them 
to creations of their own. And if these advantages were of a material nature, 
and if the satisfaction of the desire for gain and profit were the aim and 
object of this selfish commercial people, they bore the seed of an advanced 
culture which elicited imitation which would not otherwise have been 
attempted. 


The historical books of the Tyrians, mentioned by Josephus, with the exact 
account of the period, were not without influence on the Israelites and 
Greeks ; and the tradition that the Phtenicians introduced the alphabet- 
writing to the European people, and were the founders of many religious 
forms and cult practices, and taught the sacred arts, shows that deeper 
elements of culture were fostered and circulated with the material benefits, 
and that trade and intercourse in their hands were active instruments for 
spiritual evolution, as their attention was not exclusively turned to the 
material, but also directed to spiritual advantages. 


Through their colonies the Phoenicians became the creators of ordered state 
forms and legal institutions which put bounds and limitations to the 
common conditions of war. Activity was used for the welfare and salvation 
of mankind, and the arts of peace found a proper field for their beneficial 
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Richard, earl of Chester, with his wife, the king’s niece; with a host of gay 
young nobles, both of Normandy and of England, all these and their 
retinues amounting, with the crew, to about three hundred persons. On such 
occasions it was usual to regale the mariners with a little wine, but the 
prince, and the young men with him, imprudently ordered three whole casks 
of wine to be distributed among the men, who “drank out their wits and 
reason.” The captain had a sailor’s pride in the speed of his craft and the 
tiualities of his crew, and, though hours passed away, he promised to 
overtake every ship that had sailed before him. The prince certainly did not 
press his departure, for he spent some hours on deck in feasting and dancing 
with his company. A few prudent persons quitted the disorderly vessel and 
went on shore. Night had set in before the Blanche-Nef started from her 
moorings, but it was a bright moonlight, and the wind, though it had 
freshened somewhat, was still fair and gentle. Fitz-Stephen, proud of his 
charge, held the helm; every sail was set, and, still to increase the speed, the 
fifty sturdy mariners, encouraged by their boyish passengers, plied the oar 
with all their vigour. As they proceeded coastwise they got engaged among 
some rocks at a spot called Ras de Catte (now Ras de Gatteville), and the 
White Ship struck on one of these with such violence on her larboard side 
that several planks were started, and she instantly began to fill. 


A cry of alarm and horror was raised at once by three hundred voices, and 
was heard on board some of the king’s ships that had gained the high sea, 
but nobody there suspected the cause. Fitz-Stephen lowered a boat, and 
putting the prince with some of his companions in it, advised them to row 
for the shore and save themselves. This @€€@would not have been 
difficult, for the sea was smooth, and the coast at no great distance ; but his 
sister, Marie, had been left behind in the ship, and her shrieks touched the 
heart of the prince €€@ the best or most generous deed of whose life 
seems to have been his last. He ordered the boat to be put back to take her 
in ; but such numbers leaped into it at the same time as the lady that it was 
upset or swamped, and all in it perished. The ship also wAent down with all 
on board. Only two men escaped by rising and clinging to the main-yard, 


which floated ; one of these was a butcher of Rouen, named Berold, the 
other a young man of higher condition, the son of Gilbert de I’ Aigle. Fitz- 
Stephen, the unfortunate captain, seeing the heads of two men clinging to 
the yard, swam to them. “And the king’s son,” said he, “what has happened 
to him?” “He is gone! neither he, nor his brother, nor his sister, nor any 
person of his company has appeared above w’ ater.” ” Woe to me! ” cried 
Fitz-Stephen ; and then plunged to the bottom. The night was cold, and the 
young nobleman became exhausted ; and after holding on for some hours 
let go the yard, and sunk to the bottom of the sea. 


The butcher of Rouen, the poorest of all those who had embarked in the 
White Ship, wrapped in his sheep-skin coat, held on till morning, when he 
was seen from the shore and saved by some fishermen ; and from him, the 
sole survivor, the circumstances of the fearful event were learned. The 
tidings reached England in the course of the following day, but no one 
would venture on communicating them to the king. For three days the 
courtiers concealed the fact, and at last they sent in a little boy, who, 
weeping bitterly with “no counterfeit passion,” fell at his feet, and told him 
that the White Ship was lost, and that all on board had perished. The hard 
heart of Henry was not proof to this shock €€@ he sunk to the ground in 
a swoon ; and though he survived it many years, he was never afterwards 
seen to smile. By the people at large the death of the young prince was 
regarded with satisfaction ; for indepen-THE SONS OF THE 
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dently of his hateful vices, by which he had utterly forfeited their sympathy, 
he had been often heard to threaten that he would yoke the English natives 
to the plough, and treat them like beasts of burden, when he became king.</ 


henry’s plans for the succession; his character 


In 1121, King Henry married Adelaide, the daughter of the count of 
Louvain and duke of Lower Lorraine. They had no issue. The unhappy 
death of Prince William excited renewed attention to the claims of his 


cousin, William Clito, the son of Robert. He seemed destined to the throne 
of England. Fulk of Anjou affianced the Norman prince to his daughter. But 
Henry set in motion all his instruments of policy and succeeded in 
preventing the marriage. His enemies in Normandy took up the cause of the 
son of Robert, and the king of France bestowed on him the hand of his 
sister-in-law. Finally he succeeded to the countship of Flanders. He was 
now in a position of great power and prosperity, and stood in the way of the 
far-seeing designs of the king of England. Henry’s only legitimate child, 
Matilda, was destined by him to inherit his greatness. Matilda, the empress 
of Germany, had become a widow in 1124; and at the Christmas of 1126, a 
solemn assembly at Windsor, of nobles, and bishops, and the great tenants 
of the crown, it was declared that the ex-empress was the next heir, failing 
any future legitimate male issue to the king. They then all swore to maintain 
her succession ; and amongst the nobles who took the oath was Stephen, 
count of 


Boulogne, the son of Adela, the daughter of the Conqueror, and Robert, earl 
of Gloucester, the illegitimate son of Henry. David, king of Scotland, who 
was present as an English earl, also swore to maintain the succession of his 
niece Matilda. That Christmas Day of 1126 was to be fruitful of years of 
calamity for England.’ 


Thus, by an act without precedent either in his kingdom or his duchy, Henry 
procured that homage should be done to his daughter as his successor. No 
more striking comment can be needed as to the growth of the new ideas of 
kingship. The crown was coming to be so thoroughly looked on as a 
possession that it was deemed that it might pass to a woman. On the other 
hand no settlement could be more opposed to modern ideas of hereditary 
right. When homage was first done to Matilda, Robert’s son, William, who 
according to modern notions was the direct heir of the Conqueror, was still 
living. But in the lack of legitimate male heirs, the choice either of the 
king’s natural son 
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Robert or of his sister’s son Stephen would have been much less opposed to 
earlier ideas, both English and Norman, than the succession of Matilda.” 


Fulk, the count of Anjou, had surrendered his European states to his eldest 
son Geoffrey Plantagenet, for he had accepted the higher dignity of king of 
Jerusalem. .\n alliance with the Plantagenets was one of the great objects of 
Henry’s ambition, and he negotiated a marriage of Matilda with the yoimg 
earl. Their nuptials were solemnised at Rouen at the Whitsuntide of 1127. 
This marriage of policy was not a happy one. The king had constantly to 
interfere between the husband and wife. Matilda had much of her father’s 
imperious spirit; and Geoffrey made demands which Henry resisted. There 
was deep enmity between them. But in 1133 Matilda bore a son, Henry, The 
oaths to maintain the succession were renewed. Before this period, 
however, the king had been freed from much disquiet, by the death of his 
nephew, William, the count of Flanders, who was wounded under the walls 
of Alost m 1128, in a revolt headed by the count of Alsace, and fomented, 
no doubt, by the intrigues of the English king.”’ 


In 1135 Henry died. His character has been diversely estimated both by his 
contemporaries and by modern historians. But he was a strong ruler beyond 
any doubt, and in comparison with the stormy years of anarchy and misrule 
that followed, his reign was indeed a period of peace and happiness for 
England ; in comparison with the wilful lawlessness of William Rufus and 
the weakness and incapability of Stephen he well deserves the appellation 
of the ” lion of justice. ” ?” He was a good man,” says the Aiiglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,/ ” and great was the awe of him ; no man durst ill-treat another 
in his time ; he made peace for man and deer.” “From the eighth year of his 
reign,” writes Ordericus,? “in which he acquired firm hold on power on 
both sides of the sea, he always sought peace for the nations under him, and 
rigidly punished with austere measures the transgressors of the law.” The 
great constitutional historian, Bishop Stubbs, strikes a happy balance in his 
judicious estimate. “He was,” writes Stubbs,‘ “it is evident, a strong ruler, 


with a clear view of his own interests, methodical, sagacious, and far- 
sighted: his selfish aims dictated the policy that gave peace and order to his 
people ; destroying his enemies, he destroyed theirs, and by enforcing order 
he paved the way for law. Such a king neither expects nor deserves love ; 
but he is regarded with a mixed feeling of confidence and awe, and the 
result of his rule is better than that of many who are called benefactors. 


00 


STEPHEN OF BLOIS (1135 A.D.) 


Scarcely was Henry I dead, when events proved how fruitless were all his 
pains and precautions to secure the succession to his daughter. There were 
several capital obstacles to bar the avenues of the throne to Matilda. The 
first was her sex. Since the time of the ancient Britons, England had never 
obeyed a female sovereign. In the same manner, the Normans had never 
known a female reign. To hold their fiefs “under the distaff” (as it was 
called) was considered humiliating to a nobility whose business was war, 
and whose king was little else than the first of many warriors. 


Accordingly a loud and general cry was raised by the Anglo-Norman and 
Norman barons that it would be most disgraceful for so many noble knights 
to obey the orders of a woman. These all but insurmountable objections 
would not hold good against her son Henry; but that prince was an infant 
not yet four years old, and regencies under a long minority were as 
incompatible 
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something, however, to have confined the right of succession to the 
legitimately born ; for if the case had occurred a little earlier in England, the 


natural son of the king, Robert, earl of Gloucester, might possibly have been 
elected without scruple. 


No one was better acquainted with the spirit of the times and the obstacles 
raised against Matilda and Earl Robert than the ambitious Stephen, nephew 
of the late king. Henry had been unusually bountiful to this nephew. He 
married him to Maud, daughter and heir of Eustace, count of Boulogne, 
who brought him, in addition to the feudal sovereignty of Boulogne, 
immense estates in England. By this marriage Stephen also acquired 
another close connection with the royal family of England, and a new hold 
upon the sympathies of the English, as his wife Maud was of the old Saxon 
stock, being the only child of Mary of Scotland, sister to David, the 
reigning king, as also to the good queen Maud, the first wife of Henry, and 
mother of the empress Matilda. Still further to aggrandise this favourite 
nephew, Henry conferred upon him the great estate forfeited by Robert 
Mallet in England, and that forfeited by the earl of Mortain in Normandy. 
He also brought over Stephen’s younger brother Henry, who, being a 
churchman, was created abbot of Glastonbury and bishop of Winchester. 


Stephen had resided much in England, and had rendered himself 
exceedingly popular both to the Normans and the people of Saxon race. The 
barons and knights admired him for his undoubted bravery and activity 
@@@ the people for his generosity, the beauty of his person, and his 
affable, familiar manners. He was the popular favourite in the already 
important and fast-rising city of London before Henry’s death. When that 
event happened he was nearer England than Matilda, whose rights he had 
long determined to dispute. Taking advantage of his situation, he crossed 
the Channel immediately, and though the gates of Dover and Canterbury 
were shut against him, he was received in London with enthusiastic joy, the 
populace saluting him as king without waiting for the formalities of the 
election and consecration. The first step to the English throne in those days, 
as we have seen in the cases of Rufus and Henry, was to get possession of 
the royal treasury at Winchester. Stephen’s own brother was bishop of 
Winchester, and by his assistance he got the keys into his hands. The 
treasure consisted of €€100,000 in money, besides plate and jewels of 
great value. His episcopal brother was otherwise of the greatest use, being 
mainly instrumental in winning over Roger, bishop of Salisbury, then chief 


justiciar and regent of the kingdom, and William Corbeil, archbishop of 
Canterbury. Bishop Roger was easily gained through his constant craving 
after money ; but the primate was not assailable on that side. It was 
therefore thought necessary to practise a deception upon him, and Hugh 
Bigod, steward of the late household, made oath before him that the king on 
his deathbed had adopted and chosen his nephew, Stephen, to be his heir 
and successor, because his daughter the empress had grievously offended 
him by her recent conduct. After hearing Bigod’s oath, the archbishop 
seems to have floated quietly with the current, without offering either 
resistance or remonstrance. Some scruples may have remained, but no 
opposition was offered to his election, and on the 26th of December, being 
St. Stephen’s Day, Stephen was hallowed and crowned at Westminster by 
the primate, William Corbeil. 


Immediately after his coronation he went to Reading, to attend the burial of 
the body of his uncle. King Henry, and from Reading abbey he proceeded to 
Oxford, where he summoned a great council of the prelates, abbots, and 
lay-barons of the kingdom, that he might receive their oaths of allegiance, 
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and consult with them on the affairs of the state. When the assembly met, he 
allowed the clergy to annex a condition, which, as they were sure to assume 
the right of interpretation, rendered their oaths less binding even than usual. 
They swore to obey him as their king, so long as he should preserve their 
church liberties and the vigour of discipline, and no longer. The 
confirmation of the pope soon followed. The letter of Innocent II, which 
ratified Stephen’s title, was brief and clear. Stephen seems to have laid 
stress on his election as king, ”with the consent of the clergy and people,” 
and on the confirmation 


granted him by the pope. He promised to redress all grievances, and grant to 
the people all the good laws and good customs of Edward the Confessor. 


Whatever were his natural inclinations, the circumstances in which he was 
placed, and the villainous instruments with which he had to work, from the 
beginning to the end of his troubled reign, put it wholly out of his power to 
keep the promises he had made, and the condition of the English pcMjple 
became infinitely worse under him than it had been under Henry, or even 
under Rufus. A concession which he made to the lay barons contributed 
largely to the frightful anarchy which ensued. To secure their affections and 
to strengthen himself, as he thought, against the empress, he granted them 
all permission to fortify their castles and build new ones ; and these, almost 
without an exception, became clens of thieves and cut-throats. At first, 
probably on account of the large sum of money he had in hand to meet 
demands, all went on in great peace and harmony ; and the court which the 
new king held in London during the festival of Easter, in the first year of his 
reign, was more splendid, and better attended in every respect, than any that 
had yet been seen in England. 


Nor were the prelates and barons in Normandy more averse to the 
succession of Stephen than their brethren in England. There was an 
hereditary animosity between Normandy and Anjou, so that when Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, count of Anjou, marched into the duchy to assert the rights of 
his wife Matilda, he and his Angevins met with a determined opposition, 
and he was, soon after, glad to conclude a peace or truce for two years with 
Stephen, on condition of receiving during that time an annual pension of 
five thousand marks. When Stephen appeared on the Continent the 
Normans swore allegiance, and Louis “II formed an alliance by contracting 
his young sister Constance with Eustace, Stephen’s son, and, as suzerain, 
granted the investiture of Normandy to Eustace, who was then a mere child. 


During the first year of Stephen’s reign England was disturbed only by the 
revolt of the earl of Exeter, who was discontented with his share in the new 
king’s liberalities; and by a Scottish incursion made into the northern 
counties in support of Matilda by her uncle King David, who, however, was 
bought off for the present by the grant of the lordship of Huntingdon and 
the castle of Carlisle. 


Stephen, King of England 


(1105-1154) 
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Robert, earl of Gloucester, the late king’s natural son, merged his own 
pretensions to the crown in those of his half-sister Matilda. Pretending to be 
reconciled to his rule, he came over from the Continent (1137) and took the 
oaths of fealty and homage to Stephen, by the performance of which 
ceremony he obtained possession of his vast estates in England. The first 
use he made of the advantages the oaths procured him was to intrigue with 
the nobles in favour of his half-sister. The happy calm in which England lay 
did not last long after the earl of Gloucester’s arrival. Several of the barons, 
alleging their services had not met with due reward, began to seize different 
parts of the royal demesne, which they said Stephen had promised them. 
Hugh Bigod, who had sworn that King Henry had appointed Stephen his 
successor, and who probably put a high price on his perjury, was foremost 
among the disaffected, and seized Norwich Castle. Other royal castles were 
besieged and taken, or were treacherously surrendered. They were nearly all 
soon retaken by the king, but the spirit of revolt was rife among the nobles, 
and the sedition, suppressed on one spot, burst forth on others. Stephen, 
however, was lenient and merciful beyond all precedent to the vanquished. 


The earl of Gloucester, having settled with his friends the plan of a most 
extensive insurrection, and induced the Scottish king to promise another 
invasion of England, withdrew beyond sea, and sent a letter of defiance to 
Stephen, in which he formally renounced his homage. Other great barons- 
all pleading that Stephen had not given them enough, nor extended their 
privileges as he had promised@€@ fell from his side, and withdrew to 


their castles, which by his permission they had already strongly fortified. 
He was abandoned, like Shakespeare’s Macbeth, but his soul was as high as 
that usurper’s. “The traitors!” he cried, “they themselves made me a king, 
and now they fall from me; but by God’s birth, they shall never call me a 
deposed king !” 


THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARD (1138 A.D.) 


While he was engaged with the revolted barons in the south. King David of 
Scotland, true to his promise, gathered his forces together from every part 
of his dominions€€@ from the Lowlands, the Highlands, and the 
Isles€€€ from the great promontory of Galloway, the Cheviot Hills, and 
from that nursing-place of hardy, lawless men, the Border-land between the 
two kingdoms €€€ and crossing the Tweed (March, 1138), advanced 
boldly into Northumberland, riding with Prince Henry, his son and heir, at 
the head of as numerous, as mixed, and, in the main, as wild a host as ever 
trod this ground. These “Scottish ants,” as Matthew of Paris’” calls them, 
overran the whole of the country between the Tweed and the Tees. ” As for 
the king of Scots himself,” says the anonymous author of Gesta Stephani,’ 
” he was a prince of a mild and merciful disposition ; but the Scots were a 
barbarous and impure nation, and their king, leading hordes of them from 
the remotest parts of that land, was unable to restrain their wickedness.” 
The Normans conciliated the English people of the north by a strong appeal 
to the local superstitions €€ they invoked the names of the saints of 
Saxon race whom they had been wont to treat with little respect ; and the 
popular banners of St. Cuthbert of Durham (or, according to some, of St. 
Peter of York), St. John of Beverley, and St. Wilfrid of 
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Ripon, which had long lain dust-covered in the churches, were produced in 
the army, as the pledges and means of victory. 


development. This, however, is the sum of their influence. It would be 
appraising the Phtenicians too highly to regard them as the forerunners of 
the Greeks in religious wisdom, art, and poetry. 


In religious doctrine they were more receptive than productive. They 
adopted most of the nature-symbolic divinities of the Babylonians, 
Egyptians, and other cultured races ; and by mixing up different 
representations and symbols, they confused the ideas in a formless whole, 
and veiled them in mystic darkness. Instead of continuing through free 
speculation what is understood, or impressing an idiosyncratic national 
stamp on what was foreign, they reduced the fundamental elements to a 
complicated convolution of ideas devoid of clear forms or ethical 
foundation. As their life was so permeated with the mercantile spirit, they 
placed their divinities in direct relation with appearances of practical 
experience, and desecrated the deep doctrines by material significations, by 
lascivious use, and by cruel practices. 


Given over to the sweet habits of life, they bemoaned in mourning services 
the instability and perishableness of all that is earthly, without seeking any 
faith in immortality or in the continuance of the soul beyond the borders of 
time. There are no traces or memorials of Phoenician poetry or literature. 


Their cult, spoilt by unbridled or unnatural practices, was not of a character 
to express itself in holy inspiration and to give rise to religious hymns. 


Their nature-gods, derived from the Tyrian Melkarth, were colourless 
symbolic figures, destitute of heroic deeds, or historical myths fitting for a 
popular epic. What room, indeed, was there for leisure and interest in poetry 
and heroic stories in a restless life of industry and trade ? 


But surely the Phisnicians did something great in building and sculpture? It 
is true that the temple of Jerusalem was built by Tyrian workmen, artists, 
and builders ; that the temple buildings in Tyre, Aradus, Paphos, and Gades, 
in Carthage and Utica, excited the admiration of antiquity ; that 


PHCENICIAN CIVILISATION 355 


So rapid was the advance of King David that Stephen had not time to reach 
the scene of hostilities ; and the defence of the north was, in a great 
measure, left to Thurstan or Toustain, archbishop of York, an infirm, 
decrepit old man, but whose warlike energies, address, and cunning were 
not affected by age and disease. It was mainly he who organised the army 
of defence, which was got together in a hurry, and though sickness 
prevented him from putting on his own coat of mail, he sent Ralph, the 
bishop of Durham, to represent him on the field of battle. As the Scots were 
already upon the Tees, the Anglo-Norman army drew up between that river 
and the Humber, choosing their own battle-field at Northallerton, about 
equidistant from York and Durham. Here they erected a remarkable 
standard, from which the battle has taken its name. A car upon four wheels 
was drawn to the centre of the position ; the mast of a vessel was strongly 
fastened in the car; at the top of the mast a large crucifix was displayed, 
having in its centre a silver box containing the consecrated wafer; and, 
lower down, the mast was decorated with the banners of the three English 
saints. Around this sacred standard many of the English yeomanry and 
peasants from Yorkshire, Nottingham, and Lincolnshire, gathered of their 
own accord. These men were all armed with large bows and arrows tw/o 
cubits long; they had the fame of being excellent archers, and the Normans 
gladly assigned them posts in the foremost and most exposed ranks of the 
army. 


The Scots crossed the Tees in several divisions. Prince Henry commanded 
the first corps, which consisted of men from the Lowlands armed with cui- 
rasses and long pikes ; of archers from Teviotdale and Liddesdale ; of 
troopers from the mountains of Cumberland and Westmoreland, mounted 
on small but strong and active horses; and of the fierce men of Galloway, 
who wore no defensive armour, and carried long thin pikes as their chief 
weapon of war. A bodyguard of knights and men-at-arms under the 
command of Eustace Fitz-John, a nobleman of Norman descent, rode round 
the prince. The Highland clans and men of the isles came next, carrying a 
small round shield made of light wood covered with leather as their only 
defensive armour, and the claymore or broad-sword as their only weapon : 
some of the island tribes, however, wielded the old Danish battle-axe 
instead of the claj^- more. After these marched the king with a strong body 


of knights, who were all either of English or Norman extraction ; and a 
mixed corps of men from various other parts of the land brought up the rear. 


The rapid advance of the Scottish forces was covered by a dense fog; and 
they would have taken the Anglo-Norman army by surprise, had it not been 
for Robert de Bruce and Bernard de Baliol, two barons of Norman descent, 
wlio held lands both in Scotland and England, and who were anxious for 
the conclusion of an immediate peace. Having in vain argued with David, 
and hearing themselves called traitors by William, the king’s nephew, they 
renounced the Scottish allegiance, bade defiance to the king, and putting 
spurs to their horses, galloped off to the camp at Northallerton, which they 
reached in good time to tell that the Scots were coming. At the sight and 
sound of the headlong and tumultuous approach of the Scots the bishop of 
Durham read the prayer of absolution from the standard-car, the Normans 
and the English kneeling on the ground the while, and rising to their feet 
and shouting “Amen” when it was finished. 


The Scots came on with the simple war-cry of “Alban! Alban!” The 
desperate charge of the men of Galloway drove in the English infantry, and 
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broke for a moment the Norman centre. “They burst the enemy’s ranks,” 
says old Brompton/ “as if they had been but spiders’ webs.” Almost 
immediately after, both flanks of the Anglo-Normans were assailed by the 
mountaineers and the men of Teviotdale and Liddesdale; but these charges 
were not supported in time, and the Norman horse formed an impenetrable 
mass round the standard-car, and repulsed the Scots. During this fruitless 
effort of the enemy the English bowmen rallied, and took up good positions 
on the two wings of the Anglo-Norman army ; and when the Scots renewed 
their attack on the centre, they harassed them with a double flank flight of 
arrows, while the Norman knights and men-at-arms received them in front 
on the points of their couched lances. The long thin pikes of the men of 
Galloway were shivered against the armour of the Normans, or broken by 


their heavy swords and battle-axes. The Highland clans, still shouting ” 
Alban! Alban!” wielded their claymores, and fighting hand to hand, tried to 
cut their w’ay through the mass of iron-cased chivalry. For full two hours 
did the; Scots maintain the fight in front of the Norman host, and at one 
moment the gallant Prince Henry had nearly penetrated to the elevated 
standard; but at last, with broken spears and swords, they ceased to attack 
OOO paused, retreated, and then fled in confusion. The king, however, 
retained near his person, and in good order, his guards and some other 
troops, which covered the retreat, and gave several bloody checks to the 
Anglo-Normans who pursued. 


Three days after, he rallied within the walls of Carlisle, and employed 
himself in collecting his scattered troops and organising a new army. He is 
said to have lost twelve thousand men at Northallerton. The Normans were 
not in a situation to pursue their advantages to any extent; and the Scots 
soon reassumed the offensive. The famous battle of the Standard’ was 
fought on the 22d of August, 1138. The Scottish war was concluded in the 
following year by a treaty of peace, brought about by Alberic, bishop of 
Ostia, the pope’s legate in England, and Stephen’s wife, Maud, who had an 
interview with her uncle. King David, at Durham. Though the Scots were 
left in possession of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and Prince Henry 
invested with the earldom of Northumberland, the issue of the war 
dispirited the malsontents all over England, and might have given some 
stability to Stephen’s throne, had he not, in an evil moment, roused the 
powerful hostility of the church. 


ROGER OF SALISBURY 


Roger, bishop of Salisbury, though no longer treasurer and justiciar, still 
possessed great influence in the nation, among laity as well as clergy 
@@@ an influence not wholly arising out of his great wealth and political 
abilities, but in part owing to the use he made of his money, to his taste and 
munificence, and the superior learning of his family and adherents. “It was 
wonderful to behold,” says Malmesbury, “what abundant authority 
attended, and flowed, as it were, to his hand. He was sensible of his power, 
and somewhat more harshly than beseemed such a character, abused the 
favour of heaven. Was there anything adjacent to his possessions which he 


desired, he would obtain it either by treaty or purchase; and if that failed, by 
force.” He 


[‘“The battle of the Standard,” says Freeman, o “is one of tlie most striking 
events in the history of the age. It is one of two or three great actions in the 
open field in a time when we hear much more of sieges and skirmishes than 
of pitched battles. And it is an action in which, as at Tinchebray, though the 
chiefs are Norman, the tactics are English. When the time for fighting 
comes the horsemen get down from their steeds and fight on foot.” 
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was in all things a most magnificent person, and one who extended his 
patronage to men of learning as well as to architects and other artists. He 
obtained the sees of Lincoln and Ely for his two nephews, Alexander and 
Nigel. Alexander, the bishop of Lincoln, who, though called his nephew, is 
significantly said to have been something nearer and dearer, had the same 
taste for raising splendid buildings; but Nigel, on the contrary, is said to 
have wasted his wealth on hawks and hounds. Bishop Roger, next to 
Stephen’s own brother, the bishop of Winchester, had contributed more than 
any churchman to his elevation, and Stephen’s consequent liberality for a 
long time knew no stint. It appeared, however, that his gifts were not the 
free offerings of gratitude, and that he treated the bishop as one does a 
sponge which is permitted to fill before it is squeezed. Roger was one of the 
castle-builders of that turbulent period : all his stately man-sions were, in 
fact, strongly fortified places, well garrisoned, and provided with warlike 
stores. 


The pomp and power of this family had long excited the envy of Stephen’s 
favourites, who had no great difficulty in persuading their master that 
Bishop Roger was on the point of betraying him, and espousing the interests 
of Matilda. Stephen’s want of money now drove him into irregular courses, 
and he probably considered that the bishop’s time was ripe. The king was 
holding his court at Oxford: the town was crowded with prelates and 
barons, with their numerous and disorderly attendants ; a quarrel, either 
accidental or preconcerted, arose between the bishop’s retainers and those 
of the count of Brittany, concerning quarters, and swords being drawn on 
both sides, many men were wounded and one knight was killed. Stephen 
took advantage of the circumstance and ordered the arrest of the bishop and 
his nephews. Roger was seized in the king’s own hall, and Alexander, the 
bishop of Lincoln, at his lodging in the town; but Nigel, the bishop of Ely, 
who had taken up his quarters in a house outside the towTi, escaped, and 
threw himself into Devizes, the strongest of all his uncle’s castles. The two 
captives were confined in separate dungeons. The first charge laid against 
them was a flagrant violation of the king’s peace within the precincts of his 
court ; and for this they were assured that Stephen would accept of no 
atonement less than the unconditional surrender to him of all their castles. 
They at first refused, but at length surrendered the castles at Malmesbury, 
Sherborne, and Salisbury. 


But the castle of Devizes, the most important of them all, remained; and the 
warlike bishop of Ely was prepared to bid defiance to the king. To 


Ypres Castle, Rye 


(Erected as a watch-tower in the twelfth century) 
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overcome this opposition, Stephen ordered Roger and the bishop of Lincoln 
to be kept without food till the castle should be given up. In case of a less 
direct appeal, the defenders of Devizes might have been obstinate or 
incredulous of the fact that Stephen was starving two bishops ; but Roger 
himself, already pale and emaciated, was made to state his own hard fate, in 
front of his own castle, to his own nephew, whom he implored to surrender. 
Stephen, though far less cruel by nature than most of his contemporaries, 
was yet thought to be a man to keep his word in such a case as the present ; 
this was felt by the bishop of Ely, who, overcoming his own haughty spirit, 
out of affection to his uncle, surrendered to save the lives of the captives 
after they had been three whole days in a fearful fast. 


At these violent proceedings the whole body of the dignified clergy, 
including even his own brother Henry, the bishop of Winchester, who was 
now armed with the high powers of papal legate for all England, turned 
against Stephen, accusing him of sacrilege in laying violent hands on 
prelates. The legate Henry summoned his brother, the king, to appear before 
a synod of bishops assembled at Winchester. Stephen would not attend in 
person, but sent Alberic de Vere as his counsel to plead for hun. As their 
temper was stern and uncompromising, De Vere appealed to the pope in the 
name of the king and dissolved the council, the knights with him drawing 
their swords to enforce his orders if necessary. The effects of this confirmed 
rupture were soon made visible. But Bishop Roger did not live to see the 
humiliation of Stephen ; he was heartbroken ; and when, in the following 
month of December, as the horrors of a civil war were commencing, he died 
at an advanced age, his fate was ascribed, not to the fever and ague, from 
which, in Malmesbury’s words, he escaped by the kindness of death, but to 
grief and indignation for the injuries he had suffered. The plate and money 
which had been saved from the king’s rapacity he devoted to the completion 
of his church at Salisbury, and he laid them upon the high altar, in the hope 
that Stephen might be restrained, by fear of sacrilege, from seizing them. 
But these were not times for delicate scruples, and they were carried off 
even before the old man’s death. Their value was estimated at forty 
thousand marks. Bishop Roger was the Cardinal Wolsey of the twelfth 
century, and his fate, not less tragic than the cardinal’s, made a deep 
impression on the mmds of his contemporaries. 


THE LANDING OF MATILDA (1139 A.D.) 


The synod of bishops held at Winchester was dissolved on the first day of 
September (1139), and towards the end of the same month Matilda landed 
in England with her half-brother, Robert, earl of Gloucester, and 140 
knights. Stephen, by a rapid movement, presently surprised her in Arundel 
castle, where Adelaide, the queen-widow of Henry I, gave her shelter. 
Stephen had both in his power, but refining on the chivalrous notions to 
which he was inclined by nature more perhaps than suited good policy, he 
left Queen Adelaide undisturbed in her castle, and gave Matilda permission 
to go free and join her half-brother, Robert, who had repaired to the west 
country, where at the very moment he was collecting his friends to make 
war upon Stephen. The king’s brother, the bishop of Winchester, escorted 
Matilda to Bristol, and delivered her safely to Earl Robert. Most of the 
chiefs in the north and the west renounced their allegiance to Stephen, and 
took fresh oaths to the empress. There was a moment of wavering, during 
which many of the barons in other parts of the kingdom weighed the 
chances of success, or tried both 
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parties, to ascertain which would grant the more ample recompense to their 
venal swords. 


While this state of indecision lasted, men knew not who were to be their 
friends, or who their foes, in the coming struggle; “the neighbour,” wrote 
Gervase of Canterbury,” “could put no faith in his nearest neighbour, nor 
the friend in his friend, nor the brother in his own brother;” but at last the 
more active chiefs chose their sides, the game was made up, and the horrors 
of civil war, which were to decide it, were let loose upon the land. Still, 
however, many of the barons kept aloof, and, strongly garrisoning their own 
castles, took the favourable opportunity of despoiling, torturing, and 
murdering their weak neighbours. The whole war was conducted in a 
frightful manner; but the greatest of the atrocities seem to have been 


committed by these separationists, who cared neither for Stephen nor 
Matilda, and who rarely, or never, took the field for either party. They 
waged war against one another, and besieged castles, and racked farms, and 
seized the unprotected traveller, on their own account, and for their own 
private spite or advantage. 


At first the fortune of the greater war inclined in favour of Stephen ; for 
though he failed to take Bristol, the headquarters of Matilda and Earl 
Robert, he gained many advantages over their adherents in the west, and he 
defeated a formidable insurrection in the east, headed by Nigel, the bishop 
of Ely. Nigel fled to Gloucester, whither Matilda had transferred her 
standard; and while Stephen was still on the eastern coast, the flames of war 
were rekindled in all the west. 


THE BATTLE OF LINCOLN (1141 A.D.) 


The cause of Stephen was never injured by any want of personal courage 
and rapidity of movement. From the east he returned to the west, and from 
the west marched again to the country of fens. The castle of Lincoln was in 
the hands of his enemies ; but the townspeople were for Stephen, and 
assisted him in laying siege to the fortress. On the 2d of February, 1141, as 
Stephen was prosecuting this siege, the earl of Gloucester, who had got 
together an army ten thousand strong, swam across the Trent, and appeared 
in front of Lincoln. Stephen, however, was prepared to receive him : he had 
drawn out his forces in the best position, and, dismounting from his war- 
horse, he put himself at the head of his infantry. But his army was unequal 
in number, and contained many traitors ; the whole of his cavalry deserted 
to the enemy, or fled at the first onset ; and after he had fought most 
gallantly, and broken both his sword and battle-axe, Stephen was taken 
prisoner by the earl of Gloucester, Matilda was incapable of imitating his 
generosity; but her partisans lauded her mercy because she only loaded him 
with chains, and threw him into a dungeon in Bristol castle. The empress 
does not appear to have encountered much diflftculty in persuading the 
bishop of Winchester wholly to abandon his unfortunate brother, and 
acknowledge her title. The price paid to the bishop was the promise that he 
should have the chief direction of her affairs, and the disposal of all vacant 
bishoprics and abbacies. The bargain was concluded on the 2d of March at 


Winchester. The next day the brother of Stephen conducted the empress to 
the cathedral of Winchester, within which he blessed all who should be 
obedient to her, and denounced all who refused to submit to her authority. 
As legate of the pope, this man’s decision had the force of law/ with most 
of the clergy; and several bishops, and even Theobald, the new archbishop 
of Canterbury, fol- THE SONS OF THE CONQUEROR AND STEPHEN 
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lowed his example. At Winchester, Matilda took possession of the royal 
castle, the crown, with other regalia, and on the 7th of April convened an 
assembly of churchmen to ratify her accession. The legate prevailed with 
them all. William of Malmesbury,c who was present, and heard the opening 
speech, professes to give the very words of the legate. The brother of 
Stephen began by contrasting the turbulent times they had just witnessed 
with the tranquillity and happiness enjoyed under the wise reign of Henry I 
; he said that he blushed to bear testimony against his own brother, but that 
Stephen had violated all his engagements, particularly those made to the 
church; that hence God had pronounced judgment against him, and placed 
them again under the necessity of appointing someone to fill the throne. 
“And now,” said the legate in conclusion, “in order that the kingdom may 
not be without a ruler, we, the clergy of England, to whom it chiefly 
belongs to elect kings and ordain them, do elect Matilda, the daughter of the 
pacific, rich, glorious, good, and incomparable King Henry, to be sovereign 
lady of England and Normandy.” The assembly hailed the conclusion of the 
speech with loud and repeated acclamations. The deliberations of the synod, 
and the proclamation of Matilda, were hurried over before the deputation 
from the city of London could reach Winchester, When the decision of the 
council was announced to them, these deputies said they did not come to 
debate, but to petition for the liberty of their king ; that they had no powers 
to agree to the election of this new sovereign ; and that the whole 
community of Lon-don, with all the barons lately admitted into it, earnestly 
desired the immediate liberation of Stephen. But Stephen’s brother was not 
much moved; he repeated to the Londoners the arguments he had used the 
day before ; the deputies departed with a promise, -in which there was 
probably little sincerity, to recommend his view to their fellow citizens ; 


and the legate broke up the coimcil with a sentence of excommunication on 
several persons who still adhered to his brother, not forgetting a certain 
William Martel, who had recently made free on the roads with a part of his 
(the legate’s) baggage. 


MATILDA IN LONDON; THE SIEGE OF WINCHESTER 


If popular opinion can be counted for anything in those days @€@ and if 
the city of London, together with Lincoln and other large towns, may be 
taken as indexes of the popular will €€ we might be led to conclude 
that Stephen was still the sovereign of the people’s choice, or, at least, that 
they preferred him to his competitor. The feelings of the citizens of London 
were indeed so decided, that it was not until some time had passed, and the 
earl of Gloucester had soothed them with promises and flattering prospects, 
that Matilda ventured among them. She entered the city a few days before 
midsummer, and made preparations for her immediate coronation at 
Westminster. But Matilda herself, who pretended to an indefeasible, sacred, 
hereditary right, would perform none of the promises made by her half- 
brother; on the contrary, she imposed a heavy tallage or tax on the 
Londoners, as a punishment for their attachment to the usurper; and 
arrogantly rejected a petition they presented to her, praying that the laws of 
Edward the Confessor might be restored, and the changes and usages 
introduced by the Normans abolished. Indeed, whatever slight restraint she 
had formerly put on her haughty, vindictive temper, was now entirely 
removed ; and in a surprisingly short space of time she contrived not only to 
irritate her old opponents to the very ut-most, but also to convert many of 
her best friends into bitter enemies. When 
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the legate desired that Prince Eustace, his nephew, and Stephen’s eldest son, 
should be put in possession of the earldom of Boulogne and the other 


the buildings of King Hiram, the ruined temples in Malta and Gozo, the 
gigantic tombs and the circular ” nurhage ” in the Balearic Isles and in 
Sardinia, testify to architectural skill; but they are far inferior to those of the 
Egyptians, or of the cultured races of the Euphrates and Tigris. From what 
we gather from some descriptions, their temples were more noted for size 
and magnificence than for artistic taste. 


Their materials were chiefly wood and metal, and from the description of 
the jewels, treasures, and ornaments of all kinds, which distinguished the 
fine buildings of the Phcenicians, we see that their fame was not due to the 
grand full forms of simple stone architecture, but to the rich ornamentation 
and brilliant variegation. The structure of the ships seems also to have been 
of the same character as the buildings. The Phcenician buildings cannot be 
compared with the Assyrian, which the recent excavations have brought to 
light ; and much that was hitherto attributed to the Phoenicians is now 
found to be Ninevite art, and also in the West many remains of old 
Phoenician work are traced to the Etruscans. 


Phcsnician sculpture takes a still lower rank. The physical powers which 
work externally and internally in the creation and destruction of nature that 
they deified could not be represented in beautiful forms in art, like the 
ethical powers of the human heart with the Greeks. Their fetiches were 
demoniacal distortions, their images of gods were frightful, and the figures 
were overladen with symbols and attributes. The human form, the 
fundamental type of all organic art, found no free and natural expression, 
and the fantastic forms of animals and plants on their vessels were 
borrowed from the Assyrians and Babylonians. Pure form and natural 
beauty were quite wanting. « 


” The stage of development,” says Gerhard, ” of such artistic remains of the 
Phcenicians as are known to us, instead of putting them on a higher plane 
show that their fame in antiquity was due to their technical working of such 
materials, as iron, gold, ivory, glass, and purple ; and to their usefulness as 
intermediaries which led to their being often called upon either to execute 
or to disseminate the higher art of interior Asia. They had a considerable 
influence upon Grecian art in early times, but at the time of its 


patrimonial rights of his father, she gave hhn a direct and insulting refusal. 
When Stephen’s wife, who was her own cousin, and a kind-hearted, 

amiable woman, appeared before her, seconded by many of the nobility, to 
petition for the enlargement of her husband, she showed the malignancy and 
littleness of her soul by personal and most unwomanly upbraidings. 


The acts of this tragedy, in which there was no small mixture of farce, 
passed rapidly; and before the coronation clothes could be got ready, and 
the bishops assembled, Matilda was driven from London without having 
time to take with her so much as a change of raiment. One fine summer’s 
day, “nigh on to the feast of St. John the Baptist,” and about noontide, the 
dinner hour of the court in those times, a body of horse bearing the banner 
of Queen Maud (the wife of Stephen) appeared on the southern side of the 
river opposite the city; on a sudden all the church-bells of London sounded 
the alarm, and the people ran to arms. From every house there went forth 
one man at least with whatever weapon he could lay his hand upon. They 
gathered in the streets, says a contemporary, like bees rushing from their 
hives. Matilda saved herself from being made prisoner by rushing from 
table, mounting a horse and galloping off. She had scarcely cleared the 
western suburb when some of the populace burst into her apartment, and 
pillaged or destroyed whatever they found in it. Such was her leave-taking 
of London, which she never saw again. Some few of her friends 
accompanied her to Oxford. 


Matilda had not been long at Oxford when she conceived suspicions 
touching the fidelity of the bishop of Winchester, whom she had offended 
beyond redress, and who had taken his measures accordingly, absenting 
himself from court, and manning the castles which he had built within his 
diocese. He had also an interview with his sister-in-law, Maud, at the town 
of Guildford, where he probably arranged the plans in favour of his brother 
Stephen, which were soon carried into execution. Matilda sent him a rude 
order to appear before her forthwith. The cunning churchman told her 
messenger that he was “getting himself ready for her”; which was true 
enough. She then attempted to seize him at Winchester ; but, having well 
fortified his episcopal residence and set up his brother’s standard on its 
roof, he rode out by one gate of the town as she entered at the other, and 
then proceeded to place himself at the head of his armed vassals and 


friends. Matilda laid siege to the episcopal palace, which was in every 
essential a castle. The legate’s garrison made a sortie, and set fire to all the 
neighbouring houses of the town that might have weakened their position, 
and then, being confident of succour, waited the event. 


The bishop did not make them wait long. Being reinforced by Queen Maud 
and the Londoners, he turned rapidly back upon Winchester, and actually 
besieged the besiegers there. By the 1st of August he had invested the royal 
castle of Winchester, where, besides the empress-queen, there were shut up 
the king of Scotland, the earls of Gloucester, Hereford, and Chester, and 
many other of the noblest of her partisans. When the siege had lasted six 
weeks, all the provisions in the castle were exhausted, and a desperate 
attempt at flight was resolved upon. By tacit consent the belligerents of 
those times were accustomed to suspend their operations on the great 
festivals of the church. The 14th of September was a Sunday, and the 
festival of the Holy Rood. At a very early hour of the morning of that day 
Matilda mounted a swift horse, and, accompanied by a strong and well- 
mounted 
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escort, crept as secretly and quietly as was possible out of the castle: her 
half-brother, the earl of Gloucester, followed at a short distance with a num- 
ber of knights, who had engaged to keep between her and her pursuers. 
These movements were so well timed and executed, that they broke through 
the beleaguerers, and got upon the Devizes road, before the legate’s 
adherents could mount and follow them. Once in the saddle, however, they 
made hot pursuit, and at Stourbridge, the earl of Gloucester and his gallant 
knights were overtaken. To give Matilda time to escape, they offered an 
obstinate resistance. They were nearly all made prisoners ; but their self- 
devotion had the desired effect, for the queen reached the castle of Devizes 
in safety. Not finding herself in security even there, Matilda immediately 
resumed her journey, and, the better to avoid danger, feigned herself to be 
dead, and being placed on a bier, caused herself to be drawn in a hearse 


from Devizes to Gloucester. The king of the Scots, Matilda’s uncle, got 
safely back to his own kingdom; but her half-brother, the earl of Gloucester, 
who was by far the most important prisoner that could be taken, was 
conveyed to Stephen’s queen, who secured him in Rochester castle. 


Both parties were now, as it were, without a head, for Matilda was nothing 
in the field in the absence of her half-brother. A negotiation was therefore 
set on foot, and on the 1st of November it was finally agreed that the earl of 
Gloucester should be exchanged for King Stephen. The interval had been 
filled up by imspeakable misery to the people; but, as far as the principals 
were concerned, the two parties now stood as they did previously to the 
battle of Lincoln. The legate summoned a great ecclesiastical council, 
which met at Westminster on the 7th of December, and he there produced a 
letter from the pope, ordering him to do all in his power to effect the 
liberation of his brother. This letter was held as a sufficient justification of 
all the measures he had recently adopted. Stephen addressed the assembly, 
briefly and moderately complaining of the wrongs and hardships he had 
sustained, and adding, that if it would please the nobles of the realm to aid 
him with men and money, he trusted so to work as to relieve them from the 
fear of a shameful submission to the yoke of a woman. At last the legate 
himself rose to speak. He pleaded that it was through force, and not out of 
conviction or goodwill, that he had supported the cause of Matilda. He was 
thus, he maintained, freed from his oaths to the ” countess of Anjou,” for he 
no longer deigned to style her by a higher title. The judgment of heaven, he 
said, was visible in the punishment of her perfidy, and God himself now 
restored the rightful King Stephen to his throne. The council went with the 
legate, and no objection was started save by a solitary voice, which boldly 
asserted that the legate himself had caused all the calamities which had 
happened €€@ that he had invited Matilda into England @@@ that he 
had planned the expedition in which Stephen was taken € and that it 
was by his advice that the empress had loaded his brother with chains. The 
imperturbable legate heard these open accusations without any apparent 
emotion, and with the greatest composure proceeded to excommunicate all 
those who remained attached to the party he had just quitted. 


No compromise between the contending parties was as yet thought of. No 
decisive action was fought, but a succession of skirmishes and forays, petty 


sieges, and the burning of defenceless towns and villages kept people on the 
rack in nearly every part of the land at once. Both parties had engaged 
foreign mercenaries; and, in the absence of regular pay and provision and of 
all discipline, bands of Brabangons and Flemings prowled through the land, 
satisfying all their appetites in the most brutal manner. 
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During Stephen’s captivity, Matilda’s husband, Geoffrey of Anjou, reduced 
nearly the whole of Normandy, and prevailed upon the majority of the 
resident nobles to acknowledge Prince Henry (his son by Matilda) as their 
legitimate duke. The king’s party thus lost all hope of aid and assistance 
from beyond sea ; but, as they were masters of the coasts of the island, they 
were able to prevent the arrival of any considerable reinforcement to their 
adversaries. Matilda pressed her husband to come to her assistance with all 
the forces he could raise ; but Geoffrey declined the invitation on the 
ground that he had not yet made himself sure of Normandy ; but he offered 
to send over Prince Henry. Even on this point he showed no great readiness, 
and several montlis were lost ere he would intrust his son to the care of the 
earl of Gloucester, whom Matilda had sent into Normandy. 


THE SIEGE OF OXFORD (1141 A.D.) 


Meanwhile Stephen marched to Oxford, where the empress had fixed her 
court, and invested that city, with a firm resolution of never moving thence 
until he had got his troublesome rival into his hands. Matilda retired into the 
castle, and the victor’s troops set fire to the town. Stephen invested the 
citadel, and persevered in the operations of the siege or blockade in a winter 
of extraordinary severity ; and so intent was he on his purpose that he 
would not permit his attention to be distracted even when informed that the 
earl of Gloucester and Prince Henry had landed in England. The castle was 
strong, but when the siege had lasted some three months, Matilda again 


found herself in danger of starvation, to escape which she had recourse to 
another of her furtive flights. On the 20th of December, a little after 
midnight, she dressed herself in white, and, accompanied by three knights 
in the same attire, stole out of the castle by a postern gate. The ground being 
covered with deep snow, the party passed unobserved, and the Thames, 
being frozen over, afforded them a safe and direct passage. Matilda pursued 
her course on foot as far as the town of Abingdon, where, finding horses, 
the party mounted, and she rode on to Wallingford, where she was joined by 
the earl of Gloucester and her young son, who were now at the head of a 
considerable force. The day after Matilda’s flight Oxford castle surrendered 
to the king; but the king himself was defeated by the earl of Gloucester at 
Wilton, in the following month of July, and, with his brother the legate, 
narrowly escaped being made prisoner. 


After the affair of Wilton no military operation deserving of notice occurred 
for three years, during which Stephen’s party prevailed in all the east; 
Matilda’s maintained their ground in the west; and the young prince was 
shut up for safety in the strong castle of Bristol, where, at his leisure 
moments, his uncle, the earl of Gloucester, who enjoyed, like his father, 
Henry Beauclerc, the reputation of being a learned person, attended to his 
education. The presence of the boy in England was of no use whatever to 
his mother’s or his own cause, and in 1147 he returned to his father 
Geoffrey in Normandy. Gloucester died of a fever in the month of October ; 
and thus, deprived of son and brother, and depressed also by the loss of 
other staunch partisans, the masculine resolution of Matilda gave way, and, 
after a struggle of eight years, she quitted England and retired to Normandy. 


Aiter her departure, Stephen endeavoured to get possession of all the 
baronial castles, and to reduce the nobles to a proper degree of 


subordination; but the measures he adopted were as unpalatable to his own 
adherents 
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as to the friends of Matilda. At the same time he involved himself in a fresh 
quarrel with the church, and that, too, at a moment when his brother, the 
legate, and bishop of Winchester, had lost his great authority through the 
death of the pope, who patronised him, and the election of another pope, 
who took away his legatine office, and espoused the quarrel of his now 
declared enemy, Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury. 


For attending the council of Rheims, against the express orders of the king, 
the archbishop was exiled. Caring little for this sentence, Theobald (1148) 
put himself under the protection of Bigod, earl of Norfolk, who was of the 
Angevin faction, and then published a sentence of interdict against 
Stephen’s party and all that part of the kingdom that acknowledged the rule 
of the “usurper.” Instantly, in one half of the kingdom all the churches were 
closed, and the priests and monks either withdrew, or refused to perform 
any of the offices of religion. This was a state of things which men could 
not bear, and Stephen was compelled to seek a reconciliation with the 
archbishop. About two years after this reconciliation a general council of 
the high clergy was held at London ; and Stephen, who, in the interval, had 
endeavoured to win the hearts of the bishops and abbots with donations to 
the church, and promises of much greater things when the kingdom should 
be settled, required them to recognise and anoint his eldest son, Eustace, as 
his successor. This the archbishop of Canterbury resolutely refused to do. 
He had consulted, he said, his spiritual master, and the pope had told him 
that Stephen was a usurper, and therefore could not, like a legitimate 
sovereign, transmit his crown to his posterity. It was quite natural, and 
perhaps ex-cusable, that Stephen, on thus hearing his rights called in 
question by a man who had sworn allegiance to him, should be overcome 
by a momentary rage and order his guards to arrest the bishops and seize 
their temporalities. 


HENRY PLANTAGENET 


As long as the contest lay between Stephen on the one side and a woman 
and a boy on the other, it was likely to be, on the whole, favourable to the 
former. But time had worked its changes ; Prince Henry was no longer a 
boy, but a handsome, gallant young man, capable of performing all the 


duties of a knight and soldier, and gifted with precocious abilities and 
political acumen. He had also become, by inheritance and marriage, one of 
the most powerful princes on the Continent. When Henry Plantagenet left 
Bristol castle he was about fourteen years of age. In 1149, having attained 
the military age of sixteen, he recrossed the seas and landed in Scotland, in 
order to receive the honour of knighthood at the hands of his mother’s 
uncle. King David. The ceremony was performed with great pomp in ” 
merry Carlisle” ; crowds of nobles from most parts of England, as well as 
from Scotland and Normandy, were present, and had the opportunity of 
remarking Henry’s many eminent qualities ; and as that prince had only 
been returned to the Continent some twelve months when Stephen 
assembled the council for the anointing of his son, the impressions made by 
the fortunate Plantagenet were still fresh, and his character was naturally 
contrasted with that of Prince Eustace, who was about his own age, but who 
does not appear to have had one of his high endowments. 


Shortly after his return from Carlisle, Henry was put in full possession of 
the government of Normandy; by the decease of his father Geoffrey (1150), 
he succeeded to the countship of Anjou; and in 1152, together with the hand 
of Eleanor, the divorced queen of Louis VII of France, he acquired her 
rights 
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over the countship of Poitou, antl the vast duchy of Guienne or Aquitaine, 
which had descended to her from her father. The Plantagenet party in 
England recovered their spirits at the prospect of this sudden 
aggrandisement, and thinking no more of the mother, they determined to 
call in the son to reign in his own right. But the king of France formed an 
alliance with King Stephen, Theobald, count of Blois, and Geoffrey of 
Anjou, Henry’s younger brother, and marched to the confines of Normandy. 
This attempt occasioned some delay ; but as soon as Henry obtained a truce 
on the Continent, he sailed for England with a small fleet. The army he 
brought over with him did not exceed 140 knights and 3,000 foot, but it was 


well apix)intod and disciplined; and as soon as he landed in England most 
of the old friends of his family 


flocked to join his standard. It was unexpectedly found, however, that 
Stephen was still strong in the affections and devotion of a large party. The 
armies of the competitors came in sight of each other at Wallingford. 


They lay facing each other during two whole days, and were hourly 
expecting a sanguinary engagement ; but the pause had given time for 
salutary reflection, and the earl of Arundel had the boldness to say that it 
was an unreasonable thing to prolong the calamities of a whole na-tion on 
account of the ambition of two princes. ]\lany lords of both parties laboured 
to persuade both princes to come to an amicable arrangement. The two 
chiefs consented; and in a short conversation which they carried on with 
one another across a narrow part of the Thames, Stephen and Henry agreed 
to a truce, during which each expressed his readiness to negotiate a lasting 
peace. On this, Prince Eustace, who was probably well aware that the first 
article of the treaty would seal his exclusion from the throne, burst away 
from his father in a paroxysm of rage, and went into the east to get up a war 
on his own account. The rash young man took forcible pos.session of the 
abbey of Bury Saint Edmunds, and laid waste or plundered the country 
round about, not excepting even the lands of the abbot. His licentious career 
was very brief, for, as he was sitting down to a riotous banquet, he was 
suddenly seized with a frenzy, of which he soon died./ 


The principal obstacle to concession from Stephen was thus removed, for 
though he had another legitimate son. Prince William, he was but a boy, and 
was docile and unambitious. The principal negotiators, who with great 
ability and address reconciled the conflicting interests of the two factions, 
were Theobald, the archbishop of Canterbury, and Henry, bishop of 
Winchester, Stephen’s brother, who played so many parts in this long and 
checkered drama. On the 7th of November, 1153, a great council of the 
kingdom was held at Winchester, where a peace was finally adjusted on the 
following conditions : Stephen, who was to retain undisturbed possession of 
the crown during his life, adopted Henry as his son, appointed him his 
successor, and gave 


* Writers of a later period introduced some confusion in this matter by 
accounting for his death in different wavs. Some of them said Eustace was 
drowned. 


TiINTERN Abbey 


(Founded in 1131) 
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the kingdom, after his own death, to Henry and his heirs forever. In return 
Henry did present homage, and swore fealty to Stephen. Henry received the 
homage of the king’s surviving son William, and, in return, gave that young 
prince all the estates and honours, whether in England or on the Continent, 
which his father Stephen had enjoyed before he ascended the throne. There 
then followed a mighty interchange and duplication of oaths among the 
earls, barons, bishops, and abbots of both factions, all swearing present 
allegiance to Stephen, and future fealty to Henry, 


After signing the treaty, Stephen and Henry visited together the cities of 
Winchester, London, and Oxford, in which places solemn processions were 
made, and both princes were received with acclamations by the people. At 
the end of Lent they parted with expressions of mutual friendship. Henry 
returned to the Continent, and on the following 25th of October (1154), 
Stephen died at Dover, in the fiftieth year of his age. He was buried by the 
side of his wife, Maud, who died three years before him, at the monastery 
of Faversham, in the pleasant county of Kent, which she had loved so 
much. <^ 


A CONTEMPORAEY VIEW OF STEPHEN’S REIGN 


The disorders of Stephen’s reign form the subject of the last great outburst 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. In all that has been written since, nothing is 
at once so vivid and so impressive as this record of an eye-witness of the 
results of a king’s weakness and vacillation :-@@ 


When the traitors perceived that the king was a mild man, and a soft, and a 
good, and that he did not enforce justice, they did all wonder. They had 
done homage to him, and sworn oaths, but no faith kept they; all became 
forsworn, and broke their allegiance, for every rich man built his castles, 
and defended them against him; and they filled the land full of castles. They 
greatly oppressed the wretched people by making them work at these 
castles, and when the castles were finished they filled them with devils and 
evil men. 


Then they took those whom they suspected to have any goods, by night and 
by day, seizing both men and women, and they put them in prison for their 
gold and silver, and tortured them with pains unspeakable, for never were 
any martyrs tormented as these were. They hung some up by their feet, and 
smoked them with foul smoke ; some by their thumbs, or by the head, and 
they hung burning things on their feet. They put a knotted string about their 
heads, and writhed it till it went into the brain. They put them into dungeons 
wherein were adders and snakes and toads, and thus wore them out. Some 
they put into a crucet-house, that is, into a chest that was short and narrow, 
and not deep, and they put sharp stones in it, and crushed the man therein so 
that they broke all his limbs. There were hateful and grim things called 
Sachenteges in many of the castles, and which two or three men had enough 
to do to carry. The Sachentege was made thus : it was fastened to a beam, 
having a sharp iron to go round a man’s throat and neck, so that he might no 
ways sit, nor lie, nor sleep, but that he must bear all the iron. Many 
thousands they exhausted with hunger. I cannot and I may not tell of all the 
wounds, and all the tortures that they inflicted upon the wretched men of 
this land ; and this state of things lasted the nineteen years that Stephen was 
king, and ever grew worse and worse. They were continually levying an 
exaction from the towns, which they called Tensery, and when the 
miserable 


< A payment to the superior lord for protection. 


development, very little. The inartistic nature and the want of the plastic 
sense, peculiar to all Semitic races, was seen in the Phcenicians.””* 
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inhabitants had no more to give, then plundered they, and burned all the 
towns, so that well mightest thou walk a whole day’s journey nor ever 
shouldest thou find a man seated in a town, or its lands tilled. 


Then was corn dear, and flesh, and cheese, and butter, for there was none in 
the land @€€ wretched men starved with hunger €@ some lived on 
alms who had been erewhilc rich : some fled the country @@€@ never was 
there more misery, and never acted heathens worse than these. At length 
they spared neither church nor churchyard, but they took all that was 
valuable therein, and then burned the church and all together. Neither did 
they spare the lands of bishops, nor of abbots, nor of priests; but they 
robbed the monks and the clergy, and every man plundered his neighbour 
inasmuch as he might. If two or three men came riding to a town, all the 
township fled before them, and thought that they were robbers. The bishops 
and clergy were ever cursing them, but this to them was nothing, for they 
were all accursed, and forsworn, and reprobate. The earth bare no corn ; 
you might as well have tilled the sea, for the land was all ruined by such 
deeds, antl it was said openly that Christ and his saints slept. These things, 
and more than we can say, did wo suffer during nineteen years because of 
our sins.* 


FUSION OF NORMANS AND ENGLISH 


It was during the reigns of the two sons and the grandson of the Conqueror 
that the chief steps were taken towards the fusion of English and Normans 
into one people, or rather towards the change of Normans into Englishmen. 
At the accession of Rufus the distinction was in full force ; at the accession 
of Henry I it is clearly visible. In the course of Henry’s reign it so far died 
out that, though it was doubtless not forgotten, it was no longer marked by 
outward distinction. The name of Englishmen now takes in all natives of 


England, of whatever descent. A tale of a general conspiracy to kill all the 
Normans soon after the accession of Stephen proves, when it is examined, 
to mean, just as in the case of the massacre of St. Brice, not a design to slay 
every man of Norman descent in England, but merely a design to slay a 
particular body of Norman mercenary soldiers. Everything during these 
reigns tended to draw the two races more nearly together ; nothing tended to 
keep them apart. The brutal tyranny of Rufus wronged both races alike; yet 
men of native English descent could rise even under him. The cold 
despotism of Henry at once benefited and offended both races alike. At one 
time of his reign we meet with a complaint that he would admit no 
Englishmen to high office. When the complaint is tested, it is found that the 
exclusion extended to natives of England of both races, that the preference 
was a preference for absolute foreigners as such. The horrors of the anarchy 
in Stephen’s day fell on both races alike ; the foreign mercenaries who laid 
waste the land were hateful to both alike. We may safely say that, at the 
time of the accession of Henry of Anjou, the man of Norman descent born 
in England had, altogether in feeling and largely in speech, become an 
Englishman./ 


St. Andrew’s Castle 
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Henry may well have contemplated with an anxiety little short of despair 
the task which lay before him. It was nothing less than the resuscitation of 
the body politic from a state of utter decay. The legal, constitutional and 
administrative machinery of the state was at a deadlock; the national 
resources, material and moral, were exhausted. To bring under subjection, 
once for all, the remnant of the disturbing forces which had caused the 
catastrophe, and render them powerless for future harm; to disinter from the 
mass of ruin the fragments of the old foundations of social and political 
organisation, and build up on them a secure and lasting fabric of 


administration and law; to bring order out of chaos, life out of decay 
©@@ this was the work which a youth who had not yet completed his 
twenty-second year now found himself called to undertake, and to 
undertake almost single-handed. > Norgate.’-‘ 


HENRYS accession: QUEEN ELEANOR 


When Henry Plantagenet received the news of Stephen’s death he was 
engaged in the siege of a castle on the frontier of Normandy. Relying on the 
situation of affairs in England, and the disposition of men’s minds in his 
favour, he prosecuted the siege to a successful close, and reduced some 
turbulent continental vassals to obedience, before he went to the coast to 
embark for his new kingdom. He was detained some time at Barfleur by 
storms and contrary winds ; and it was not till six weeks after the death of 
Stephen that he landed in England, where he was received with enthusiastic 
joy. He brought with him a splendid retinue, and Eleanor, his wife, whose 
inheritance had made him so powerful on the Continent. This marriage 
proved that, if the young Henry had the gallantry of his age and all the 
knightly a-ccom- plishments then in vogue, he was not less distinguished by 
a cool, calculating head, and the faculty of sacrificing romantic or delicate 
feelings for political 
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advantages. The lady he espoused was many years older than himself, and 
the repudiated wife of another. 


Eleanor was daughter and heiress of “William IX, ^ earl of Poitou and duke 
of Aquitaine€?@ the sovereign of all the western coast of France, from 
the mouth of the Loire to the foot of the Pyrenees. She was married in 1 137 
to Louis VII, king of France, who was not less enchanted with her beauty 
than with the fine provinces she brought him. “When the union had lasted 
some years, and the queen had given birth to two daughters, the princesses 
Marie and Alix, Louis resolved to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and 
to take along with him his wife, whose uncle, Raymond, was duke of 
Antioch. The general morality of the royal and noble crusaders and pilgrims 
is represented in no very favourable light by contemporary writers; and it is 
easily understood how camps and marches, and a close and constant 
association with soldiers, should not be favourable to female virtue. 
Suspicion soon fell upon Eleanor, who, according to her least unfavourable 
judges, was guilty of great coquetry and freedom of manners ; and her 
conduct in the gay and dissolute court of Antioch at last awakened the 
indignation of her devout husband. 


She was very generally accused of an intrigue with a young and handsome 
Turk, named Saladin./ In 1 152, about a year after their return from the 
Holy Land, Louis summoned a council of prelates for the purpose of 
divorcing him from a woman who had publicly dishonoured him. The 
bishop of Langres, pleading for the king, gravely announced that his royal 
master “no longer placed faith in his wife, and could never be sure of the 
legitimacy of her progeny.” But the archbishop of Bordeaux, desirous that 
the separation should be effected in a less scandalous manner, proposed to 
treat the whole question on very different grounds @€€ namely, on the 
consanguinity of the parties, which might have been objected by the 
canonical law as an insuperable barrier to the marriage when it was 
contracted fifteen years before, but which now seemed to be remembered 
by the clergy somewhat tardily. This course, however, relieved them from a 
delicate dilennna. Eleanor voluntarily and readily agreed to the dissolution 
of the marriage, and the council dissolved it accordingly @€@ on the 
pretext that the consciences of the parties reproached them for living as man 
and wife when they were cousins within the prohibited degree.’ 


But the good, simple Louis wonderfully deceived himself when he thought 
that no prince of the time would be so wanting in delicacy, and regardless of 
his own honour, as to marry a divorced wife of so defamed a reputation. 
According to a contemporary authority, Eleanor’s only difficulty \yas in 
making a choice and escaping the too forcible addresses of some of her 
suitors. Henry soon presented himself, and, “with more policy than 
delicacy” wooed, and won, and married her, too, within six weeks of her 
divorce. King Louis had 


‘ This Duke William was a troubadour of high renown, and the most ancient 
of that class of poets whose works have been preserved. 


* Some old writers confound this Saladin with the Great Saladin, the heroic 
opponent of Eleanor’s son, Richard; but this is a great mistake, involving an 
anachronism. 


P The divorce of Eleanor has given rise to all manner of conjectures on the 
part of historians because of the great divergence in the accounts of 
contemporary writers. The French chroniclers are naturally bitter against 
the queen. The English and Angevin writers are more favourable. Gervase 
of Canterbury,’/ who treats the matter very fully, declares that Henry and 
Eleanor married for love, and that Eleanor had herself procured the divorce 
in order to marry Henrj/ OOO a statement which, of course, is untrue. 
“As to the question of consanguinity,” says Kate Norgate,/ “that of Louis 
and Eleanor is not very clear ; it was at any rate more remote than that of 
Henry and Eleanor, who certainly were within the forbidden degree.” To 
which Ramsay 9 adds that scarcely a marriage in the ruling classes of the 
time could have stood the test of the prohibited “tenth degree.” ] 
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been more delicate than politic ; and, however honourable to him 
individually, his delicacy was a great misfortune to France, for it dissevered 
states which had been united by the marriage @€@ retarded that fusion 


and integration which alone could render the French kingdom respectable, 
and threw the finest territories of France into the hands of his most 
dangerous enemies. When it was too late, Louis saw the great error in 
policy he had committed, and made what efforts he could to prevent the 
marriage. He prohibited Henry, as his vassal for Normandy and Anjou, to 
contract any such union ; but Henry, by far the more powerful of the two, 
cared little for the prohibition, and Louis, in the end, was obliged to content 
himself with receiving the empty oaths of allegiance which the fortunate 
Plantagenet tendered for Guienne and Poitou. 


The sacrifice was indeed immense. The French kingdom almost ceased to 

figure as a maritime state on the Atlantic; and when Eleanor’s possessions 
were added to those Henry already possessed on the Continent, that prince 
occupied the whole coast line from Dieppe to Bayonne, with the exception 
only of the great promontory of Brittany, 


henry’s coronation and reforms 


At their first arrival in England everything wore a bright aspect. The queen 
rode by the king’s side into the royal city of Winchester, where they both 
received the homage of the nobility ; and when, on the 19th of December, 
Henry took his coronation oaths, and was crowned at Westminster by 
Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, Eleanor was crowned with him, 
amidst the acclamations of the people. Not a shadow of opposition was 
offered; the English, still enamoured of their old dynasty or traditions, dwelt 
with complacency on the Saxon blood, which, from his mother’s side, 
flowed in the veins of the youthful, handsome, and brave Henry ; and all 
classes seemed to overlook the past history of the queen in her grandeur and 
magnificence and present attachment to their king. The court pageantries 
were splendid, and accompanied by the spontaneous rejoicings of the 
citizens. 


Henry proceeded to business almost as soon as the crown was on his head. 
He assembled a great council, appointed the crown officers, issued a decree, 
promising his subjects all the rights and liberties they had enjoyed under his 
grandfather, Henry I; and he made his barons and bishops swear fealty to 
his infant children, his wife Eleanor having already made him the happy 
father of two sons. He then turned his attention to the correcting of those 
abuses which had rendered the reign of Stephen a long agony to himself and 
a curse to the nation. His reforms were not completed for several years, but 
it will render the narrative clearer to condense our account of these 
transactions in one general statement. 


Henry appointed the earl of Leicester grand justiciar of the kingdom, and, 
feeling that the office had hitherto been insufficiently supported by the 
crown, he attached to it more ample powers, and provided the means of 
enforcing its decisions. As happened in all seasons of trouble and distress in 
those ages, the coin had been alloyed and tampered with under Stephen ; 
and now Henry issued an entirely new coinage of standard weight and 
purity. The foreign mercenaries and companies of adventure that came over 
to England during the long civil war between Stephen and Matilda had done 
incalculable mischief. Many of these adventurers had got possession of the 
castles and estates of the Anglo-Norman nobles who adhered to Matilda, 
and had been created earls 
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and barons by Stephen ; Henry determined to drive every one of them from 
the land, and their expulsion seems to have afforded almost as much joy to 
the Saxon population as to the Normans, who raised a shout of triumph on 
the occasion. “We saw,” says Ralph de Diceto, “these Brabangons and 
Flemings cross the sea, to return from the camp to the plough-tail, and 
become again serfs, after having been lords.” 


Up to this point the operations were easy, and the king was carried forward 
on the high tide of popular opinion; but in what still remained to do were 
great and obvious tlifficulties, for in the impartial execution of !iis measures 
he hatl to despoil those who fought his mother’s battles and supported his 
own cause when he was a helpless infant. The generous romantic virtues 
natural to youth might have been fatal to him ; but Henry’s heart in some 
respects 


seems never to have been young, and his head was cocl and calculating. In 
a treaty made at Winchester, shortly after his pacification with Stephen, it 
was stipulated that the king (Stephen) should resume all such royal castles 
and landc as had been alienated to the lay nobles or usurped by them. 
Among the resumable giftc were many made by Matilda. Stephen, poor as 
he was, had neglected this resumption, or made no progress in it during the 
few months that he survived the treaty. But Henry was determined not to be 
a pauper king, or to tolerate that widely stretched aristocratic power which 
bade fair to reduce royalty to an empty shadow. In the absence of other 
fixed revenues, the sovereigns of that time depended almost entirely on the 
produce of the crown lands ; and Stephen had allowed so much of these to 


slip from him that there remained not sufficient for a decent maintenance of 
royal dignity. Besides the numerous castles Avhicli had been built by the 
turbulent nobles, royal fortresses and even royal cities had been granted 
away ; and these could hardly be permitted to remain in the hands of the 
feudal lords without endangering the peace of the kingdom. Law was 
brought in to the aid of policy, and it was now established as a legal axiom 
that the ancient demesne of the crown was of so sacred and inalienable a 
nature that no length of time, tenure, and enjoyment could give a right of 
prescription to any other possessors, against the claim of succeeding 
princes, who might (it was laid down) at any time resume possession of 
what had formerly been alienated. 


Foreseeing, however, that this step would create much discontent, Henry 
was Cautious not to act without a high sanction ; and he therefore 
summoned a great council of the nobles, who, after hearing the urgency of 
his necessities, concurred pretty generally in the justice of his immediately 
resuming all that had been held by his grandfather Henry I, with the 
exception oi the alienations or grants to Stephen’s son and the church. As 
soon as he was armed 


Henry II. 
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with this sanction the young king put himself at the head of a formidable 
army, knowing right well that there were many who would not consider 
themselves bound by the voices of the assembly of nobles, and who would 
only cede their castles and lands by force. In some instances the castles, on 
being closely beleaguered, surrendered without bloodshed; in others, they 
were taken by storm or reduced by famine. In nearly all cases they were 
levelled to the ground, and about eleven hundred of these “dens of thieves” 
were blotted out from the fair land they defaced. After many toils, and not a 


few checks, Henry completed his purpose ; he drove the earl of Nottingham 
and some other dangerous nobles out of the kingdom; he levelled with the 
ground the six strong castles of Stephen’s brother, the famous bishop of 
Winchester, who, placing no confidence in the new king whom he had 
helped to make, fled with his treasures to Cluny ; he reduced the earl of 
Aumale, who had long reigned like an independent sovereign in Yorkshire, 
to the proper state of vassalage and allegiance; and he finally obliged 
Malcolm, king of Scots, to resign the three northern counties of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland [and do homage] for the 
possession of the earldom of Huntingdon, which the Scottish princes 
claimed as descendants of Earl Waltheof . Henry was not less eager to 
recover everything than wisely anxious to avoid the appearance of acting 
from motives of party revenge; and by his equal and impartial proceeding 
he left the adherents of Stephen no more reason to complain than his 
mother’s or his own partisans. c 


EARLY YEARS OF HENRY S REIGN 


Before Henry had completed his work of destroying the “adulterine” castles 
he was called to the Continent (1156), where his younger brother Geoffrey 
had raised the standard of revolt in Anjou and Maine, asserting that by his 
father’s will these possessions were to fall to him if Henry became king of 
England, Louis VII, who had openly shown encouragement to Geoffrey, 
was detached from his support by Henry’s unconditionally and voluntarily 
renewing his oath of allegiance to the French king for all the numerous 
possessions he held of him. Henry at the head of an army invaded the 
disputed territory, and Geoffrey was forced to submit, and to be satisfied 
with the liberal pension which his brother allowed him. Before his return to 
England Henry made a triumphal progress through Aquitaine and the other 
dominions which Eleanor had brought him, and at a great council held at 
Bordeaux received the homage of his principal vassals. 


Henry had returned to England (1157) to conduct a campaign against the 
Welsh. With a powerful army he entered Flintshire, and penetrated far into 
the mountains of North Wales without opposition. At last, however, as his 
army was entering a narrow defile in Coleshill (Cynsyllt) Forest he was 


APPENDIX A. CLASSICAL TRADITIONS 


Indirectly America owes its discovery to Phrenicia ; for her bold venturers 
into new oceans began that spirit of discovery for the advancement of trade 
which has given the art or the sport of discovering a solid basis. The 
Phoenicians founded the school of maritime exploration which the 
Portuguese revived centuries later, and the Spanish took up at the 
instigation of the Italian Columbus. So America owes a debt to the 
Phoenicians. Indeed, there have not been wanting those who claimed that 
the Phoenicians themselves actually found and colonised America. Of this 
more will be said in the volumes on America. Meanwhile there follows a 
stirring account of a voyage made by Hanno who, five or six centuries B.C., 
set forth on a governmental commission to enlarge the knowledge and the 
trade of Carthage, the chief colony of Phoenician origin. Hanno’s own 
account is given followed by a comment of Heeren’s.o 


“THE VOYAGE OF HANNO, BEYOND THE PILLARS OF HERCULES, 
WHICH HE DEPOSITED IN THE TEMPLE OF SATURN “ 


” It was decreed by the Carthaginians, that Hanno should undertake a 
voyage beyond the Pillars of Hercules, and found Liby-Phtenician cities. He 
sailed accordingly with sixty ships of fifty oars each, and a body of men and 
women to the number of thirty thousand, and provisions and other 
necessaries. 


” When we had passed the Pillars on our voyage, and had sailed beyond 
them for two days, we founded the first city which we named 
Thymiaterium. 


unexpectedly attacked by the Welsh under their chief, Owen Gwynedd. 
Taken at a disadvantage, the English loss was enormous, the king saved 
himself with difficulty, and many of his chief barons fell ; but the army at 
length fought its way out of the pass. Thenceforth the campaign was 
conducted with greater caution, and after marching for some distance along 
the coast, and constructing castles at several strategic points, a peace was 
concluded by which the Welsh chieftains swore fealty to the English king 
and gave up to him several districts they had won in Stephen’s time. 


Henry had scarcely returned to England when Geoffrey accepted from the 
city of Nantes in lower Brittany a voluntary tender of the government 
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renewed its former allegiance to Conan, count of Brittany. Henry, who had 
long looked upon Brittany with a covetous eye, as the only break in the 
chain of his continental possessions, put forth the astounding claim that 
Nantes fell to him by inheritance, on Geoffrey’s death. Crossing at once to 
Brittany, where he was ineffectually opposed by Conan, Henrj’/ forced 
Nantes into submission, and then tiuietly occupied all the region between 
the Vilaine and the Loire. With Conan, whom he left in control of Brittany, 
he concluded an arrangement by which his young son Geoffrey was 
afhanced to Conan’s daughter, Constance, with the understanding tliat she 
should accede to her father’s Breton possessions at his death. Li order to 
pacify Louis, who was naturally alarmed at Henry’s actions, the king, with 
his faithful friend and minister Thomas a Becket, proceeded at once to Paris 
with a magnificent retinue. Then, while the nobles and people were dazzled 
and interested by lavish display and well-placed generosity, there w^as 
concluded a treaty providing for the marriage of Henry’s eldest son, Prince 
Henry, to Louis’ daughter Margaret. Early in 1159 Henry took a step which 
he must have realised was almost certain to disrupt the friendly relations he 
had just been at so much pains to establish with Louis. This was a 
determination to recover Toulouse from Raymond V, its count. With Queen 


Eleanor, Henry had come into possession of a disputed claim to these 
dominions which the counts of Poitou had long asserted. As the holder of 
that title he now prepared to press the claim. The expedition against 
Toulouse is of importance in English history, however, not so much because 
of its military operations aa because 


Btland Abbey, Yorkshire (1150 a.d.) 


the preparations for it were marked by the institution of one of the financial 
measures for which Henry is best remembered. This was the institution of 
the tax known as scutage, as a commutation for personal military service. 
Henry realised that in calling upon the English and Normans to help him in 
his wars in far-away Aquitaine he was stretching the theory of feudal 
service to the uttermost, and he preferred not to make the attempt. He 
therefore 
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hit upon the idea of asking England and Normandy to furnish funds with 
which he could employ an army of mercenaries, who not only would be 
likely to be all trained fighting men, but who would also be unhindered by 
the forty-day limitation of feudal service. Therefore , a commutation was 
arranged amounting to two marks on a knight’s fee in England and sixty 
shillings in Normandy. 


By this and other means Henry raised the sum of €€180,000 in all his 
dominions, and gathered together at Poitiers a finely equipped army of 
mercenaries. With them came a mighty array of barons and knights from all 
Henry’s possessions, and beside him rode Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
Raymond, king of Ara-gon, and the clerical lord chancellor, Becket, 
accoutered as any lay baron, and accompanied by seven hundred knights 
and men-at-arms raised at his own expense. The expedition undertaken in 
such force, although marked by several brilliant exploits, was on the whole 
unsuccessful. Cahors was taken, but before Toulouse was reached Louis had 
[taken the field in behalf of Count Raymond, and thrown himself into the 
city ; and Henry, influenced, it is said, by a realisation of his feudal 
obligations and the bad example he might set to his own vassals by 
ruthlessly breaking them, withdrew his forces without laying siege to the 
city. In the following year a peace negotiated by Becket was concluded with 
Louis. Prince Henry did homage to Louis for his father’s duchy of 
Normandy, and Aquitanian garrisons were left in Cahors and the other 
towns occupied during the southern campaign. Before the year was out 
Prince Henry, aged seven, and Princess Margaret, aged three, were married 
by special dispensation of the pope. O@ 


A short period of tranquillity, both in England and Henry’s continental 
dominions, followed this reconciliation ; and when it was disturbed, the 
storm proceeded from a most unexpected quarter €€ from Thomas a 
Becket, the king’s bosom friend. 


St. Andrew’s Cathedral 


(Founded by Bishop Arnold about 1160) 


THE RISE OP BECKET 


Becket was born at London, in or about the year 1117.’ His father was a 
citizen and trader. The boy, however, was gifted with an extraordinary 
intelligence, a handsome person, and most engaging manners ; and his 
father 


[‘ The older historians were fond of laying stress on the Saxon parentage of 
Thomas, as emphasising the unusual ability that one of the conquered race 
must have possessed to rise to such heights of power. Modern research, 
however, has spoiled this pretty conclusion by informing us that Gilbert 
Becket, the father of Thomas, was a native of Rouen who had settled in 
London, and that his mother Rohesia was likewise a Norman, having been 
born in Caen. |] 
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gave him all the advantages of education that were within his reach. He 
studied successively at Merton abbey, London, Oxford, and Paris, in which 
last city he applied to civil law, and acquired as perfect a mastery and as 
pure a pronimciation of the French language as any of the best educated of 
the Norman nobles and officers. While yet a young man, he was employed 
as an under-clerk m the office of the sheriff of London, where he attracted 
the attention of Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, who sent him to 
complete his study of the civil law at the then famous school of Bologna. 
After profiting by the lessons of the learned Gratian, Becket recrossed the 
Alps, and stayed some time at Auxerre, in Burgundy, to attend the lectures 
of another’ celebrated law professor. 


On his return to London he took deacon’s orders, “ and his powerful pa-tron 
the archbishop gave him some valuable church preferment, which 
necessitated neither a residence nor the performance of any church duties ; 
and he soon afterwards sent him, as the best qualified person he knew, to 
conduct some important negotiations at the court of Rome. The young 
diplomatist €@ he was then only thirty-two years old @@€ acquitted 
himself with great ability and complete success, obtaining from the pope a 


prohibition that defeated the design of crowning Prince Eustace, the son of 
Stephen OOO an important service, which secured, the favour of the 
empress Matilda and the house of Plantagenet. On Henry’s accession, 
Archbishop Theobald had all the authority of prime minister, and, being old 
and infirm, he delegated the most of it to the active Becket, who was made 
chancellor of the kingdom two years after, being the first man of English 
birth since the Conquest that had reached any eminent office. Henry at the 
same time appointed him preceptor of the heir to the crown, and gave him 
the w/ardenship of the Tower of London, the castle of Berkhampstead, and 
the honour of Eye, with 340 knights’ fees. His revenue was immense; and 
no man ever spent more freely or magnificently. His house was a palace, 
both in dimensions and appointments. It was stocked with vessels of gold 
and silver, and constantly frequented by numberless guests of all ranks, 
from barons and earls to knights and pages and simple retainers. His tables 
were spread with the choicest viands; the best of wines were poured out 
with an unsparing hand; the richest dresses allotted to his pages and 
serving-men. 


The chancellor’s out-door appearance was still more splendid, and on great 
public occasions was carried to an extremity of pomp and magnificence. 
When he went on his embassy to Paris, in 1158, he was attended by two 
hundred knights, besides many barons and nobles, and a host of domestics, 
all richly armed and attired, the chancellor himself having four-and-twenty 
changes of apparel. As he travelled through France, his train of wagons and 
sumpter-horses, his hounds and hawks, his huntsmen and falconers, seemed 
to announce the presence of a more than king. Whenever he entered a town, 
the ambassadorial procession was led by 250 boys, singing national songs; 
then followed his hounds, led in couples ; and these were succeeded by 
eight wagons, each with five large horses and five drivers in new frocks. 
Every wagon was covered with skins, and guarded by two men and a fierce 
mastiff. Two of the wagons were loaded with ale, to be distributed to the 
people; one carried the vessels and furniture of his chapel ; another of his 
bed-chamber ; a fifth was loaded with his kitchen apparatus; a sixth carried 
his abundant plate and wardrobe ; and the other two were devoted to the use 
of his household servants. After the wagons came twelve sumpter-horses, a 
monkey riding 


*@@®@ He never took the major orders till he became archbishop. 
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on each, with a groom behind on his knees. Then came the esquires, 
carrying the shields, and leading the war-horses of their respective knights ; 
then other esquires, falconers, officers of the household, knights, and priests 
; and last of all appeared the great chancellor himself, with his familiar 
friends. As Becket passed in this guise, the French were heard to exclaim, 
“What manner of man must the king of England be, when his chancellor 
travels in such state!” 


Henry encouraged all this pomp and magnificence, and seems to have taken 
a lively enjoyment in the spectacle, though he sometimes twitted the 
chancellor on the finery of his attire. AU such offices of government as 
were not performed by the ready and indefatigable king himself were left to 
Becket, who had no competitor in authority. Secret enemies he had in 
abundance, but never even a momentary rival in the royal favour. The 
minister and king lived together like brothers ; and according to a 
contemporary [Peter of Blois] who knew more of Henry than any other that 
has written concerning him, it was notorious to all men that they were cor 
unum et animam unam (of one heart and one mind in all things). With his 
chancellor Henry gave free scope to a facetious, frolicsome humour, which 
was natural to him, though no prince could assume more dignity and 
sternness when necessary. The chancellor was an admirable horseman, and 
expert in hunting and hawking and all the sports of the field. These 
accomplishments, and a never-failing wit and vivacity, made him the 
constant companion of the king’s leisure hours, and the sharer (it is hinted) 
in less innocent pleasures ; for Henry was a very inconstant husband, and 
had much of the Norman licentiousness. 


At the same time, Becket was an able minister, and his administration was 
not only advantageous to the interests of his master, but, on the whole, 
extremely beneficial to the nation. Most of the useful measures which 


distinguished the early part of the king’s reign have been attributed to his 
advice, his discriminating genius, and good intentions. Such were the 
restoration of internal tranquillity, the curbing of the baronial power, the 
better appointment of judges, the reform in the currency, and the 
encouragement given to trade. He certainly could not be accused of 
entertaining a low notion of the royal prerogative, or of any lukewarmness 
in exacting the rights of the king. He humbled the lay aristocracy whenever 
he could, and more than once attacked the extravagant privileges, 
immunities, and exemptions claimed by the aristocracy of the church. He 
insisted that the bishops and abbots should pay the scutage for the war of 
Toulouse like the lay vassals of the crown, and this drew upon him the 
violent invectives of many of the hierarchy, Gilbert Foliot, the bishop of 
Hereford, among others, accusing him of plunging the sword into the 
bosom of mother church, and threatening him with excommunication. 


All this tended to convince Henry that Becket was the proper person to 
nominate to the primacy, as one who had already given proofs of a spirit 
greatly averse to ecclesiastical encroachments, and that promised to be of 
the greatest service to him in a project which, in common with other 
European sovereigns, he had much at heart @@€ namely, to check the 
growing power of Rome, and curtail the privileges of the priesthood. 
Although his conduct had not been very priest-like, he was popular ; the 
king’s favour and intentions were well known, and accordingly, in 1161, 
when his old patron, Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, died, the public 
voice designated Becket as the man who must inevitably succeed him; and 
after a vacancy of about thirteen months, during which Henry drew the 
revenues, he was appointed primate of all England. 
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From that moment Becket was an altered man: the soldier, statesman, 
hunter, courtier, man of the world, and man of pleasure became a rigid and 
ascetic monk, renouncing even the innocent enjoyments of life, together 


with the service of his more friend than master, and resolving to perish by a 
slow martyrdom rather than suffer the king to invade the smallest privilege 
of the church. Although he then retained, and afterwards showed a 
somewhat inconsistent anxiety to keep certain other worldly honours and 
places of trust, he resigned the chancellorship in spite of the wishes of the 
kmg; he discarded all his former companions and magnificent retinue; he 
threw off his splendid attire; he discharged his choice cooks and his cup- 
bearers, to surround himself with monks and beggars (whose feet he daily 
washed), to clothe himself in sackcloth, to eat the coarsest food, and drink 
water rendered bitter by the mixture of unsavoury herbs. The rest of his 
penitence, his prayers, his works of charity in hospitals and pest-houses 
soon caused his name to be revered as that of a saint, and his person to be 
followed by the prayers and acclamations of the people. With the views the 
king was known to entertain in church matters, the collision was inevitable; 
yet it certainly was the archbishop who began the contest. 


In 1163, about a year after his elevation, Becket raised a load compl&int on 
the usurpations by the king and laity of the rights and property of the 
church. He claimed houses and lands which, if they ever had been included 
in the endowments of the see of Canterbury, had been for generations in the 
possession of lay families. It is curious to see castles and places of war 
figur-ing in his list. From the king himself he demanded the important 
castle of Rochester, From the earl of Clare @€€ whose family had 
possessed them in fief ever since the Conquest €€ he demanded the 
strong castle and the barony of Tunbridge ; and from other barons 
possessions of a like nature. But to complete the indignation of Henry, who 
liad laid it down as an indispensable and unchangeable rule of government 
that no vassal who held in capite of the crown should be excommunicated 
without his previous knowledge and consent, he hurled the thunders of the 
church at the head of William de Eyns-ford, a military tenant of the crown, 
for forcibly ejecting a priest collated to the rectory of that manor by the 
archbishop; and for pretending, as lord of the manor, to a right over that 
living. When Henry ordered him to revoke the sentence, Becket told him 
that it was not for the king to inform him whom he should absolve and 
whom excommunicate @@@ a right and faculty appertaining solely to the 
church. The king then resorted from remonstrances to threats of vengeance ; 


and Becket, bending for a while before the storm, absolved the knight, but 
reluctantly and with a bad grace. 


In the course of the following year the king matured his project for sub- 
jectmg the clergy to the authority of the civil courts for murder, felony, and 
other civil crimes; and to this reform, in a council held at Westminster, he 
formally demanded the assent of the archbishop and the other prelates. The 
leniency of the ecclesiastical courts to offenders in holy orders seemed 
almost to give an immunity to crime ; and a recent case, in which a 
clergyman had been but slightly punished for the most atrocious of 
offences, called aloud for a change of court and practice, and lent 
unanswerable arguments to the ministers and advocates of the king. The 
bishops, however, with one voice, rejected the proposed innovations; upon 
which Henry asked them if they would merely promise to observe the 
ancient custonLs of the realm. Becket 
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and his brethren, with the exception only of Hilary, bishop of Chichester, 
answered that they would observe them, “saving their order.” On this the 
king immediately deprived the archbishop of the manor of Eye<^ and the 
castle of Berkhampstead, 


THE CONSTITUTIONS OF CLARENDON 


Finding, however, that the bishops fell from his side, and being on one hand 
menaced by the king and lay nobles, and on the other, it is said, advised to 
submit by the pope himself, Becket shortly afterwards, at a great council 
held at Clarendon,’ in Wiltshire (January 25th, 1164), consented to sign a 
series of enactments embodying the several points insisted upon by the 
king, and hence called the Constitutions of Clarendon, but he refused to put 
his seal to them, and immediately after withdrew from the court, and even 


from the service of the altar, to subject himself to the harshest penance for 
having acted contrary to his inward conviction. Subsequently the pope 
rejected the Constitutions of Clarendon, with the exception only of six 
articles of minor importance ; and the archbishop was then encouraged to 
persist, by the only superior he acknowledged in this world. <^ 


The Constitutions of Clarendon constitute one of the most important 
documents in the history of the relations between church and state in 
England. They purport to be, and it is now prett)” generally accepted, 
despite the dissent of Lingard’ and some other Catholic writers, that they 
are a re-port of the usages and customs of the Conqueror and his sons, 
particularly of Henry I, in regard to the disputed points. The most important 
points laid down in the Constitutions were these: disputes concerning 
advowsons and presentations to be tried in the king’s court; criminous 
clerks to be tried in the king’s court ; no clergyman to leave the realm 
without the king’s consent; appeals allowed from the ecclesiastical courts to 
the king; no tenant-in-chief or royal minister to be excommunicated without 
the king’s consent; the clergy to hold their lands as tenants-in-chief, and to 
perform all duties and attend the king’s court with other tenants-in-chief; 
elections of archbishops, bishops, and abbots to take place by the king’s 
order in the king’s chapel, the man elected to do homage for his lands 
before consecration ; sons of villeins not to be allowed to take clerical 
orders without the consent of their lord. Speaking of the Constitutions, 
Bishop Stubbs/ says: “They are no mere engine of tyranny, or secular spite 
against a churchman : they are really a part of a great scheme of 
administrative reform, by which the debatable ground between the spiritual 
and temporal powers can be brought within the reach of common justice, 
and the lawlessness arising from professional jealousies abolished. That 
they were really this, and not an occasional weapon of controversy, may be 
inferred from the fact that, notwithstanding the storm that followed, they 
formed the groundwork of the later customary practice in all such matters. 


“QO 


< “The assembly at Clarendon seems to have been the most considerable of 
those which met under the name of the Great or the Common Council of the 
Realm since the Norman invasion. They were not yet called by the name of 
a parliament. But whatever difficulty may exist concerning the 
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Below it lay an extensive plain. Proceeding thence towards the west, we 
came to Soloeis, a promontory of Libya, a place thickly covered with trees, 
where we erected a temple to Neptune ; and again proceeded for the space 
of half a day towards the east, until we arrived at a lake lying not far from 
the sea, and filled with abundance of large reeds. Here elephants, and a 
great number of other wild beasts, were feeding. 


” Having passed the lake about a day’s sail, we founded cities near the sea, 
called Cariconticos, and Gytte, and Acra, and Melitta, and Arambys. 
Thence we came to the great river Lixus, which flows from Libya. On its 
banks the Lixitse, a shepherd tribe, were feeding flocks, amongst whom we 
continued some time on friendly terms. Beyond the Lixitse dwelt the 
inhospitable Ethiopians, who pasture a wild country intersected by large 
mountains, from which they say the river Lixus flows. In the 
neighbourhood of the mountains lived the Troglodytse, men of various 
appearances, whom the Lixitse described as swifter in running than horses. 


“Having procured interpreters from them, we coasted along a desert country 
toward the south two days. Thence we proceeded towards the east the 
course of a day. Here we found in a recess of a certain bay, a small island, 
containing a circle of five stadia, where we settled a colony, and called it 
Cerne. We jiidged from our voyage that this place lay in a direct lino with 
Carthage ; for the length of our voyage from Carthage to the Pillars was 
equal to that from the Pillars to Cerne. 


” We then came to a lake, which we reached by sailing up a large river 
called Chretes. This lake had three islands, larger than Cerne, from which 
proceeding a day’s sail we came to the extremity of the lake, that was over- 
hung by large mountains, inhabited by savage men, clothed in skins of wild 
beasts, who drove us away by throwing stones, and hindered us from 
landing. Sailing thence we came to another river, that was large and broad, 
and full of crocodiles and river horses; whence returning back we came 
again to Cerne. 


qualifications of their constituent members, there is no reason to doubt that 
the fulness of legislative authority was exercised by the king only when he 
wa;3 present in such assemblies, and acieU with their advice and consent.”- 
-Mackintosh.”* 
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The king now assembled a great council in the town of Northampton, and 
summoned the archbishop to appear before it. He was charged, in the first 
place, with a breach of allegiance and acts of contempt against the king. He 
offered a plea in excuse, but Henry swore, ” by God’s eyes,” that he woukl 
have justice in its full extent, and the court condemned Becket to forfeit all 
his goods and chattels; but this forfeiture was immediately commuted for a 
fine of @ €500. On the third day, he was required to render an account of 
all his receipts from vacant abbeys and bishoprics during his chancellorship, 
the balance due thereon to the crown being set down at the enormous sum 
of 44,000 marks. 


Becket now perceived that the king was bent on his utter ruin. For a 
moment he was overpowered ; but, recovering his firmness and self- 
possession, which never forsook him for long intervals, he said he was not 
bound to plead on that count, seeing that, at his consecration as archbishop, 
he had been publicly released by the king from all such claims. He 
demanded a conference with the bishops; but these dignitaries had already 
declared for the court, and the majority of them now advised him to resign 
the primacy, as the only step which could restore peace to the church and 
the nation. His indomitable mind, however, yielded none of its firmness 
and, we must add, its pride. He considered the bishops cowards and time- 
servers ; and resolved to retain that post from which, having once been 
placed in it, it was held, by all law and custom, he could never be deposed 
by the temporal power. On the morning of the decisive day (October 18th, 
1164), he celebrated the mass of St. Stephen, the first martyr, the office of 


which begins with these words : ” Sederunt principes et adrersum me 
loquebantur” (Princes also did sit and speak against me) ; Ps. cxix., 23. 


After the mass, he set out for the court, arrayed in his pontifical robes. He 
went on horseback, bearing the archiepiscopal cross in his right hand and 
holding the reins in his left. When he dismounted at the palace, one of his 
suffragans would have borne the cross before him in the usual manner, but 
he would not let it go out of his hands. “But,” said the archbishop of York, 
an old rival and enemy of Becket, “it is defying the king, our lord, to come 
in this fashion to his court ; but the king has a sword, the point of which is 
sharper than that of thy pastoral staff.” As the primate entered, the king rose 
from his seat, and withdrew to an inner apartment, whither the barons and 
bishops soon followed him, leaving Becket alone in the vast hall, or 
attended only by a few of his clerks or the inferior clergy, the whole body of 
which, unlike the dignitaries of the church, inclined to his person and cause. 
Becket seated himself on a bench, and still holding his cross erect calmly 
awaited the event. He was not made to wait long: the bishop of Exeter, 
terrified at the excessive exasperation of the sovereign, came forth from the 
inner apartment, and throwing himself on his knees implored the primate to 
have pity on himself and his brethren the bishops, for the king had vowed to 
slay the first of them that should attempt to excuse his conduct. “Thou 
fearest?” replied Becket; “flee then © @@ thou canst not understand the 
things that are of God!” Soon afterwards, the rest of the bishops appeared in 
a body, and Hilary of Chichester, speaking in the name of all, said: “Thou 
wast our primate, but now we disavow thee, because, after having promised 
faith to the king, our common lord, and sworn to maintain his royal 
customs, thou hast endeavoured to destroy them, and hast broken thine 
oath. We 
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proclaim thee, then, a traitor, and tell thee we will no longer obey a perjured 
archbishop, but place ourselves and our cause under the protection of our 


lord the pope, and summon thee to answer us before him.” “I hear,” said 
Becket ; and he deigned no further reply. 


According to Roger of Hoveden,e the archbishop was accused in the 
council chamber of the impossible crime of magic; and the barons 
pronounced a sentence of imprisonment against him. The door of that 
chamber soon opened, and Robert, earl of Leicester, followed by the barons, 
stepped forth into the hall to read the sentence. The archbishop rose, and, 
interrupting him, said, ” Son and earl, hear me first. Thou knowest with 
how much faith I served the king €@ with how much reluctance, and 
only to please him, I accepted my present charge, and in what manner I was 
declared free from all secular claims whatsoever. Touching the things which 
happened before my consecration I ought not to answer, nor will I answer. 
You, moreover, are all my children in God; and neither law nor reason 
permits you to sit in judgment upon your father. I forbid you therefore to 
judge me ; I decline your tribunal, and refer my quarrel to the decision of 
the pope. To him I appeal : and now, under the holy protection of the 
Catholic church and the apostolic see, I depart in peace.” 


After this counter-appeal to the power which his adversaries had been the 
first to invoke, Becket slowly strode through the crowd towards the door of 
the hall. When near the threshold, the spirit of the soldier, which was not yet 
extinguished by the aspirations of the saint, blazed forth in a wither-ing 
look and a few hasty but impassioned words. Some of the courtiers and 
attendants of the king threw at him straw or rushes, which they gathered 
from the floor, and called him traitor and false perjurer. Turning round and 
drawing himself up to his full height, he cried, ” If my holy calling did not 
forbid it, I would make my answer with my sword to those cowards who 
call me traitor!” He then mounted his horse amidst the acclamations of the 
lower clergy and common people, and rode in a sort of triumph to his 
lodgings, the populace shouting, “Blessed be God, who hath delivered his 
servant from the hands of his enemies!” The strength of Becket’s party was 
in the popular body. In the course of the evening he sent to the king to ask 
leave to retire beyond sea, and he was told that he should receive an answer 
on the following morning. Becket, however, stole out of the town of 
Northampton at the dead of night, disguised as a simple monk, and calling 
himself Brother Dearman; and being followed only by two clerks and a 


domestic servant, he hastened towards the coast, hiding by day and 
pursuing his journey by night. The season was far advanced, and the stormy 
winds of November swept the waters of the Channel when he reached the 
coast; but Becket embarked in a small boat, and after many perils and 
fatigues landed at Gravelines, in Flanders. 


From the seaport of Gravelines he and his companions walked on foot to 
the monastery of St. Bertin, at St. Omer, where he waited a short time the 
success of his applications to the kin^ of France and the pope, Alexander 
III, who had fixed his residence for a time in the city of Sens. Their answers 
were most favourable ; for, fortunately for Becket, the jealousy and 
disunion between the kings of France and England disposed Louis to 
protect the obnoxious exile, in order to vex and weaken Henry ; and the 
pope, turning a deaf ear to a magnificent embassy despatched to him by the 
English sovereign, determined to support the cause of the primate as that of 
truth, of justice, and the church. The splendid abbey of Pontigny, in 
Burgundy, was assigned to him as an honourable and secure asylum; and 
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invested him with his archiepiscopal dignity, which he had surrendered into 
his hands. 


As soon as Henry was informed of these particulars, he issued writs to the 
sheriffs of England, commanding them to seize all rents and possessions of 
the primate within their jurisdictions, and to detain all bearers of appeals to 
the pope till the king’s pleasure should be made known to them. He also 
commanded the justices of the kingdom to detain, in like manner, all 
bearers of papers, whether from the pope or Becket, that purported to 
pronounce excommunication or interdict on the realm. The primate’s name 
was struck out of the liturgy, and the revenues of every clergyman who had 
either followed him into France or had sent him aid and money were seized 
by the crown. If Henry’s vengeance had stopped here it might have been 
excused, if not justified; but, irritated to madness by the tone of defiance his 
enemy assumed in a foreign country, he proceeded to further vindictive and 
most disgraceful measures, issuing one common sentence of banishment 
against all who were connected with Becket, either by the ties of 


relationship or of friendship. The list of proscription contained four hundred 
names, for the wives and children of Becket ‘s friends were included. 
Pontigny was beset by these exiles, but Becket finally succeeded in 
relieving their immediate wants by interesting the king of France, the queen 
of Sicily, and the pope, in their favour. 


THE WELSH AND BRETON REVOLTS 


In 1165, the year after Becket’s flight, Henry sustained no small disgrace 
from the result of a campaign, in which he personally commanded, against 
the Welsh. That hardy people had risen once more in arms in 1163, but had 
been defeated by an Anglo-Norman army, which subsequently plundered 
and wasted with fire the county of Carmarthen. Somewhat more than a year 
later a nephew of Rees-ap-Gryffiths, king of South Wales, was found dead 
in his bed; and the uncle, asserting he had been assassinated by the secret 
emissaries of a neighbouring Norman baron, collected the mountaineers of 
the south, and began a fierce and successful warfare, in which he was 
presently joined by his old allies, Gwynedd of North Wales and Owen 
Cyvelioch, the leader of the clans of Powysland. One Norman castle after 
another fell, and, when hostilities had continued for some time, the AVelsh 
pushed their incursions forward into the level country. 


The king, turning at length his attention from the church quarrel, which had 
absorbed it, drew together an army and hastened to the Welsh marches. At 
his approach the mountaineers withdrew “to their starting-holes” O@@ 
their wootls and strait passages. Henry, without regard to difficulties and 
dangers, followed them, and a general action was fought on the banks of the 
Cieroc. The Welsh were defeated, and fled to their uplands. Henry, still 
following them, penetrated as far as the lofty Berwin, at the foot of which 
he encamped. A sudden storm of rain set in, and continued until all the 
streams were fearfully swollen, and the valley was deluged. Meanwhile the 
natives gathered on the ridges of the mountain of Berwin; but it appears to 
have been more from the war of the elements than of man that the king’s 
army retreated in great disorder and with some loss. Henry had hitherto 
showed himself remarkably free from the cruelty of his age, but his mind 
was now embittered, and in a hasty moment he resolved to take a barbarous 


vengeance on the persons of the noble hostages whom the Welsh princes 
had placed in his hands, seven years before, 
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as pledges of their tranquillity and allegiance. The eyes of the males were 
picked out of their heads, and the noses and ears of the females were cut 
off. This reverse in England was soon followed by successes on the 
Continent. A formidable insurrection broke out in Brittany against Henry’s 
subservient ally Conan, who applied to him for succour, according to the 
terms of the treaty of alliance. The troops of the king entered by the frontier 
of Normandy, under pretext of defending the legitimate duke of the Bretons 
against his revolted subjects. Henry soon made himself master of Dol, and 
several other towns, which he kept and garrisoned with his own soldiers. 
Conan had shown himself utterly incapable of managing the fierce Breton 
nobles, by whose excesses and cruelties the poor people were ground to the 
dust. Henry’s power and abilities were well known to the suffering Bretons, 
and a considerable party, including the priests of the country, rallied round 
him, and hailed him as a deliverer. Conan resigned the remnant of his 
authority into the hands of his protector, who governed the state in the name 
of his son Geoffrey and Conan’s heiress Constance, the espousals of these 
two children being prematurely solemnised. 


THE QUARREL WITH BECKET RENEWED 


In the month of May the banished archbishop went from Pontigny to 
Vezelay, near Auxerre, and encouraged by the pope he repaired to the 
church on the great festival of the Ascension, and mounting the pulpit there, 
“with book, bell, and candle,” solemnly cursed and pronounced the 
sentence of excommunication against the defenders of the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, the detainers of the sequestrated property of the church of 
Canterbury,’ and those who imprisoned or persecuted either laymen or 


clergy on his account. This done, he more particularly excommunicated by 
name Richard de Lucy, Jocelin Baliol, and four other of Henry’s courtiers 
and prime favourites. 


The king was at Chinon, in Anjou, when he was startled by this new sign of 
life given by his adversary. Though in general a great master of his feelings, 
Henry was subject to excesses of ungovernable fury, and on this occasion 
he seems fairly to have taken leave of his senses. He cried out that they 
wanted to kill him, body and soul OOO that he was wretched in being 
surrounded by cowards and traitors, not one of whom thought of delivering 
him from the insupportable vexations caused him by a single man. He took 
off his cap and dashed it to the ground, undid his girdle, threw his clothes 
about the room, tore off the silk coverlet from his bed and rolled upon it, 
and gnawed the straw and rushes @€@ for it appears that this mighty and 
splendid monarch had no better bed. His resentment did not pass away with 
this paroxysni; and after writing to the pope and the king of France, he 
threatened that, if Becket should return and continue to be sheltered at the 
abbey of Pontigny, which belonged to the Cistercians, he would seize all the 
estates appertaining to that order within his numerous dominions. 


The threat was an alarming one to the monks, and we find Becket removing 
out of Burgundy to the town of Sens, where a new asylum was appointed 
him by Louis. A paltry war was begun and ended by a truce, all within a 
few months ; it was followed the next year by another war, equally 


[‘ “It must always be remembered,” says Freeman,’ “that the second 
quarrel, the quarrel in which Thomas died, was wholly distinct from the 


first, and had to do not with the exemption of clerks from secular 
jurisdiction but with the rights of the churches of Canterbury and York.” 
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yliort and still more inglorious for the French king. Nothing but an empty 
pride could have been gratified by a series of feudal oaths ; but the 


designations given to his sons on this occasion by the English king 
contributed to fatal consequences which happened four years later. Prince 
Henry of England, his eldest son, did homage to his father-in-law, the king 
of France, for Anjou and Maine, as he had formerly done for Normandy ; 
Prince Richard, his second son, did homage for Aquitaine ; and Geoffrey, 
his third son, for Brittany : and it was afterwards assumed that these 
ceremonies constituted the boys sovereigns and absolute masters of the 
several dominions named. At the same time the two kings agreed upon a 
marriage between Prince Richard of England and Alice, another daughter of 
the king of France. Sixteen months before these events Henry lost his 
mother, the empress Matilda, who died at Rouen and was buried in the 
celebrated abbey of Bee, which she had enriched with the donations of her 
piety and penitence. 


THE RETURN OF BECKET 


About this time Henry was prevailed upon to assent to the return of Becket. 
The kings of France and England met at Montmirail, and Becket was 
admitted to a conference. Henry insisted on qualifying his agreement to the 
proposed terms of accommodation by the addition of the words, “saving the 
honour of his kingdom,” a salvo which Becket met by another on his part, 
saying that he was willing to be reconciled to the king, and obey him in all 
things, “saving the honour of God and the church.” Upon this, Henry, 
turning to the king of France, said, ” Do you know what would happen if I 
were to admit this reservation ? That man would interpret everything 
displeasing to himself as being contrary to the honour of God, and would so 
invade all my rights : but to show that I do not withstand God’s honour, I 
will here offer him a concession @€€ what the greatest and holiest of his 
predecessors did unto the least of mine, that let him do unto me, and I am 
contented therewith.” All present exclaimed that this was enough. But 
Becket still insisted on his salvo ; upon which the king of France said he 
seemed to wish to be ” greater than the saints, and better than St. Peter” ; 
and the nobles present murmured at his unbending pride, and said he no 
longer merited an asylum in France. The two kings mounted their horses 
and rode away without saluting Becket, who retired much cast down. No 


one any longer offered him food and lodging in the name of Louis, and on 
his journey back to Sens he was reduced to live on the charity of the 
common people. 


In another conference the obnoxious clauses on either side were omitted. 
The business now seemed in fair train ; but when Becket asked from the 
king the kiss of peace, Henry’s irritated feelings prevented him from 
granting it, and he excused himself by saying it was only a solemn oath 
taken formerly in a moment of passion never to kiss Becket that hindered 
him from giving this sign of perfect reconciliation. The primate was 
resolute to waive no privilege and no ceremony, and this conference was 
also broken off in anger. Another quarrel between the two kings, which 
threatened at first t-o retard the reconciliation between Henry and his 
primate, was in fact the cause of hastening that event; for hostilities 
dwindled into a truce, the truce led to another conference between the 
sovereigns, and the conference to another peace, at which Henry, who was 
apprehensive that the pope would finally consent to Becket ‘s ardent 
wishes, and permit him to excommunicate his king by name and pronounce 
an interdict against the whole kingdom, slowly and 
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reluctantly pledged his word to be reconciled forthwith to the dangerous 
exile. On the 22d of July, 1170, a solemn congress was held in a spacious 
and pleasant meadow, between Freteval and La Fert/-Bernard, on the 
borders of Touraine. The king was there before the archbishop; and as soon 
as Becket appeared, riding leisurely towards the tent, he spurred his horse to 
meet him, and saluted him, cap in hand. They then rode apart into the field, 
and discoursed together for some time in the same familiar manner as in by- 
gone times. Then, returning to his attendants, Henry said that he found the 
archbishop in the best possible disposition, and that it would be sinful in 
him to nourish rancour any longer. 


The primate came up, and the forms of reconciliation were completed; 
always, however, excepting the kiss of peace, which, according to some, 
Henry promised he would give in England, where they would soon meet. 
The king, however, condescended to hold Becket’s stirrup when he 
mounted. By their agreement, Becket was to love, honour, and serve the 
king in as far as an archbishop could “render in the Lord service to his 
sovereign”; and Henry was to restore immediately all the lands, and livings, 
and privileges of the church of Canterbury, and to furnish Becket with funds 
to discharge his debts, and make the journey into England. These terms 
were certainly not all kept : the lands were not released for four months ; 
and, after many vexatious delays, Becket was obliged to borrow money for 
his journey. While tarrying on the French coast, he was several times 
warned that danger awaited him on the opposite shore. This was not 
improbable, as many resolute men had been suddenly driven from the 
church lands on which they had fattened for years, and as he was known to 
carry about his person letters of excommunication from the pope against the 
archbishop of York and the bishops of London and Salisbury, whom he held 
to be his chief enemies, and who were men likely to adopt strong measures 
to prevent his promulgating the terrible sentence. He was even assured that 
Ranulf de Broc, who had boasted that he would not let the archbishop live 
to eat a single loaf of bread in England, was lying with a body of soldiers 
between Canterbury and Dover, in order to intercept him. 


But nothing could move Becket, who said seven years of absence were long 
enough both for the shepherd and his flock, and that he would not stop 
though he were sure to be cut to pieces as soon as he landed on the opposite 
coast. The only use he made of the warnings he received was to confide the 
letters of excommunication to a skilful and devoted messenger, who, 
preceding him some short time, stole into England without being suspected, 
and actually delivered them publicly to the three bishops, who were as 
much startled as if a thunderbolt had fallen at their feet. This last measure 
seems to have had as much to do with Becket’s death as any anger of the 
king’s. As he was on the the point of embarking, a vessel arrived from 
England. The sailors were asked what were the feelings of the good English 
people towards their archbishop. . They replied, that the people would hail 
his return with transports of joy. This was a good omen, and he no doubt 
relied much on the popular favour. 


” Thence we sailed towards the south twelve days, coasting the shore, the 
whole of which is inhabited by Ethiopians, who would not wait our 
approach but fled from us. Their language was not intelligible even to the 
Lixitse, who were with us. Towards the last day we approached some large 
mountains covered with trees, the wood of which was sweet-scented and 
variegated. Having sailed by these mountains for two days, we came to an 
immense opening of the sea ; on each side of which, towards the continent, 
was a plain, from which we saw by night fire arising at intervals in all 
directions, either more or less. 


“Having taken in water there, we sailed forwards five days near the land, 
until we came to a large bay, which our interpreters informed us was called 
the Western Horn. In this was a large island, and in the island a salt-water 
lake, and in this another island, where, when we had landed, we could 
discover nothing in the daytime except trees ; but in the night we saw many 
fires burning, and heard the sound of pipes, cymbals, drums, and confused 
shouts. We were then afraid, and our diviners ordered us to abandon the 
island. Sailing quickly away thence we passed a country burning with fires 
and perfumes ; and streams of fire supplied from it fell into the sea. The 
country was impassable on account of the heat. We sailed quickly thence, 
being much terrified ; and passing on for four days, we discovered at night a 
country full of fire. In the middle was a lofty fire, larger than the rest, which 
seemed to touch the stars. When day came we discovered it to be a large 
hill, called the Chariot of the Gods. On the third day after our de-358 THE 
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parture thence, having sailed by those streams of fire, we arrived at a bay 
called the Southern Horn ; at the bottom of which lay an island like the 
former, having a lake, and in this lake another island, full of savage people, 
the greater part of whom were women, whose bodies were hairy, and whom 
our interpreters called Gorilla?. Though we pursued the men, we could not 
seize any of them ; but all fled from us, escaping over the precipices, and 
defending themselves with stones. Three women were, however, taken ; but 
they attacked their conductors with their teeth and hands, and could not be 
prevailed upon to accompany us. Having killed them, we flayed them, and 
brought their skins with us to Carthage. We did not sail farther on, our 
provisions failing us. “6 


He sailed from France in the same gloomy month of the year in which he 
had begun his exile, and, avoiding Dover, landed at Sandwich on the 1st of 
December. At the news of his arrival, the mariners, the peasants, and the 
English burghers flocked to meet him; but none of the rich and powerful 
welcomed him, and the first persons of rank he saw presented themselves in 
a menacing attitude. These latter were a sheriff of Kent, Reginald de 
Warenne, Ranulf de Broc (who had ridden across the country from Dover), 
and some relatives and allies of the three excommunicated bishops, who 
carried 
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swords under their tunics, and drew them when they approached the 
primate. John of Oxford conjured them to be quiet, lest they should make 
their king pass for a traitor; but it is probable that the determined 
coimtenance of the English multitude made more impression on them than 
his peaceful words. They retired to their castles, and spread a report among 
their feudal compeers that Becket was liberating the serfs of the country, 
who were marching in his train, drunk with joy and hopes of vengeance. At 
Canterbury the primate wa.s received with acclamations; but still it was 
only the poor and lowly that welcomed him. A few days after he set out for 
Woodstock, to visit the king’s eldest son. Prince Henry, who had formerly 
been his pupil. Becket counted much on his influence over the young 
prince, but the party opposed to him succeeded in preventing his having an 
opportunity to exert that influence. A royal messenger met him on his 
journey, and ordered him, in the name of the prince, not to enter anj” of the 
royal towns or castles, but to return and re-main within his own diocese. 
The primate obeyed, and returning spent some days at Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
which belonged to the church of Canterbury. Dur-ing his stay at Harrow, 
two of his own clergy, Nigellus de Sackville, who was called ” the usurping 
rector of Harrow,” and Robert de Broc, the vicar, a relation of his 


determined foe Ranulf de Broc, treated him witli great disrespect, and when 
he was departing maimed the horse which carried his provisions. 


Becket returned to Canterbury, escorted by a host of poor people, armed 
with rustic targets and rusty lances. On Christmas Day he ascended the 
pulpit in the great cathedral church, and delivered an eloquent sermon on 
the words, ” Venio ad vos mori inter ?-o.s” (I come to die among you). He 
told his congregation that one of their archbishops had been a martyr, and 
that they would probably soon see another; “but/’ he added, “before I depart 
hence I will avenge some of the wrongs my church has suffered during the 
last seven years”: and he forthwith excommunicated Ranulf and Robert de 
Broc, and Nigellus the rector of Harrows This was Becket’s last public act. 
As soon as his messenger from the French coast had delivered his letters, 
the three bishops excommunicated by them hastened over to the Continent, 
to demand redress from the king. ” We implore it,” said the bishops, ” both 
for the sake of royalty and the clergy @€@ for your own repose as well as 
ours. There is a man who sets England on fire; he marches with troops of 
horse and armed foot, prowling round the fortresses, and trying to get 
himself received within 


them.” “ * ... 


The exaggeration was not needed ; Henry was seized with one of his most 
violent fits of fury. ” How! ” cried he, ” a fellow that hath eaten my bread 
@@@ a beggar that first came to my court on a lame horse @@€ dares 
insult his king and the royal family, and tread upon the whole kingdom ; 
and not one of the cowards I nourish at my table @€@ not one will 
deliver me from this turbulent priest!” There were four knights present, who 
had probably injuries of their own to avenge, and who took this outburst of 
temper as a sufficient death-warrant ; and, without communicating their 
sudden determination to the king (or, at least, there is no evidence that they 
did) , hurried over to England. Their names were Reginald Fitzurse, 
William Tracy, Hugh de Morville, and Richard le Breton; and they are 
described by a contemporary as being barons and servants of the king’s 
bed-chamber. Their intention was not suspected, nor was their absence 
noticed ; and while they were riding with loose rein towards the coast, the 
king was closeted with his council of barons, who, after some discussion, 


which seems to have occupied more than one day, appointed three 
commissioners to go and seize, according to the forms of law, the person of 
Thomas a Becket, on the charge of high treason. 
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But the conspirators, who had bound themselves together by an oath, left 
the commissioners nothing to do. Three days after Christmas Day they 
arrived secretly at Saltwood, in the neighbourhood of Canterbury, where the 
De Broc family had a house ; and here, under the cover of night, they 
arranged their plans. On the 29th of December, having collected a number 
of adherents to quell the resistance of Becket’s attendants and the citizens, 
in case any should be offered, they proceeded to the monastery of St. 
Augustine’s, at Canterbury, the abbot of which, like nearly all the superior 
churchmen, was of the king’s party. From St. Augustine’s they went to the 
archbishop’s palace, and entering his apartment abruptly, about two hours 
after noon, seated themselves on the floor without saluting him or offering 
any sign of respect. There was a dead pause €@ the knights not 
knowing how to begin, and neither of them liking to speak first. At length 
Becket asked what they wanted; but still they sat gazing at him with 
haggard eyes. There were twelve men of the party, besides the four knights. 
Reginald Fitzurse, feigning a commission from the king, at last spoke. “We 
come,” said he, ” that you may absolve the bishops whom you have 
excommunicated, re-establish the bishops whom you have suspended, and 
answer for your offences against the king.” 


Becket replied with boldness and with great warmth, not sparing taunts and 
invectives. He said that he had published the papal letters of 
excommunication with the king’s consent ; that he could not absolve the 
archbishop of York, whose heinous case was reserved for the pope alone; 
but that he would remove the censures from the two other bishops, if they 
would swear to submit to the decisions of Rome. “But of whom then,” 


demanded Reginald, “do you hold your archbishopric @€@ of the king, 
or of the pope?” “I owe the spiritual rights to God and the pope, and the 
temporal rights to the king.” ” How! is it not the king that hath given you all 
? ” Becket’s decided negative was received with murmurs, and the knights 
furiously twisted their long gloves. Three out of the four cavaliers had 
followed Becket in the days of his prosperity and vainglory, and vowed 
themselves his liege men. He reminded them of this, and observed it was 
not for such as they to threaten him in his own house ; adding, also, that if 
he were threatened by all the swords in England, he would not 3deld. ” We 
will do more than threaten,” replied the knights, and then departed. 


When they were gone, his attendants loudly expressed their alarm, and 
blamed him for the rough and provoking tone by which he had inflamed 
instead of pacifying his enemies ; but the prelate silenced the latter part of 
their discourse by telling them he had no need of their advice, and knew 
what he ought to do. The barons, with their accomplices, who seemed to 
have wished, if they could, to avoid bloodshed, finding that threats were 
ineffectual, put on their coats of mail, and taking each a sword in his hand 
returned to the [xalace; but finding that the gate had been shut and barred 
by the terrified servants, Fitzurse tried to break it open, and the sounds of 
his ponderous axe rang through the building. The gate might have offered 
some considerable resistance, but Robert de Broc showed them the way in 
at a window. The people about Becket had in vain urged him to take refuge 
in the church ; but at this moment the voices of the monks, singing vespers 
in the choir, striking his ear, he said he would go, as his duty called him 
thither; and, making his cross-bearer precede him with the crucifix elevated, 
he traversed 
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the cloister with slow and measured steps, and ent€@€@red the church. His 
servants would have closed and fastened the doors, but he forbade them, 
saying that the house of God was not to be barricaded like a castle. He had 
passeci through the north transept, and was ascending the steps which led to 


the choir, when Reginald Fitzurse appeared at the other end of the church, 
waving his sword, and shouting, “Follow me, loyal servants of the king!” 
The other conspirators followed him closely, armed like himself from head 
to foot, and brandiiAhing their swords. 


Tlie shades of evening had fallen, and in the obscurity of the vast church, 
which was broken here and there only by a lamp glimmering before a 
shrine, Becket might easily have hid himself in the dark and intricate crypts 
under ground, or beneath the roof of the old church. Each of these courses 
was suggested by his attendants, but he rejected them both, and turned 
boldly to meet the intruders, followed or preceded by his cross-bearer, the 
faithful Edward Gryme, the only one who did not flee. A voice shouted, ” 
Where is the traitor?” Becket answered not; but when Reginald Fitzurse 
said, “Where is the archbishop?” he replied, “Here am I, an archbishop, but 
no traitor, ready to suffer in my Saviour’s name.” Tracy pulled him by the 
sleeve, saying, “Come hither, thou art a prisoner.” He pulled back his arm in 
so violent a manner that he made Tracy stagger forward. They advised him 
to flee or to go with them ; and, on a candid consideration, it seems to us 
that the conspirators, after all, are entitled to a doubt as to whether they 
really intended a murder, or were not rather hurried into it by his obstinacy 
and provoking language. Addressing Fitzurse, he said, ” I have done thee 
many pleasures; why comest thou with armed men into my church?” They 
told him that he must instantly absolve the bishops. “Never, until they have 
offered satisfaction,” was his answer; and he applied a foul vituperative 
term to Fitzurse. 


“Then die! ” exclaimed Fitzurse, striking at his head. The faithful Gryme 
interposed his arm to save his master ; the arm was broken or nearly cut off, 
and the stroke descended on the primate’s head and slightly wounded him. 
Then another voice cried, “Flee, or thou diest!” but still Becket moved not; 
but with the blood running down his face, he clasped his hands, and bowing 
his head, exclaimed, ” To God, to St. Mary, to the holy patrons of this 
church and to St. Denis, I commend my soul and the church’s cause.” A 
second stroke brought him to the ground, close to the foot of St. Bennet’s 
altar; a third, given with such force that the sword was broken against the 
stone pavement, cleft his skull, and his brains were scattered all about. One 
of the conspirators put his foot on his neck, and cried, “Thus perishes a 


1? 


traitor !” The conspirators then withdrew, without encountering any 
hinderance or molestation; but when the fearful news spread through 
Canterbury and the neighbouring country, the excitement was prodigious, 
and the inevitable inference was drawn tliat Becket was a martyr and 
miracles would be wrought at his tomb. 


His old foe, the archbishop of York, ascended the pulpit to announce his 
death as an infliction of divine vengeance, saying that he had perished in his 
guilt and pride like Pharaoh. Other ecclesiastics preached that the body of 
the traitor ought not to be allowed to rest in consecrated ground, but ought 
to be thrown into a ditch or hung on a gibbet. An attempt was even made to 
seize the body, but the monks, who received timely warning, concealed it, 
and hastily buried it in the subterranean vaults of the cathedral. But it was 
soon found that the public voice, echoed, for its own purposes, by the court 
of France, was too loud to be drowned in this manner. Louis, whom Henry 
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had so often hiunbled, wrote to the pope, imploring him to draw the sword 
of St. Peter against that horrible persecutor of God, who surpassed Nero in 
cruelty, Julian in apostasy, and Judas in treachery. He chose to believe, and 
the French bishops believed with him, that Henry had ordered the murder. 


On receiving the intelligence of Becket’s assassination, Henry expressed the 
greatest grief and horror, shut himself up in his room, and refused to receive 
either food or consolation for three days ; and if he took care to have a 
touching detail of his distressed feelings transmitted to the pope, in which 
he declared his innocence in the strongest terms, and entreated that censure 
might be suspended till the facts of the case were examined, such a measure 
is not to be taken, in itself, as indicating the insincerity of his grief and 
horror. He must have felt that his own hasty exclamations had led to the 
deed, and that all the penalties of a deliberate crime would be exacted at his 
hand. 


When Henry’s envoys first appeared at Rome OOO for the pope 
Alexander was no longer a dependent exile @€@@ they were coldly 
received, and everything seemed to threaten that an interdict would be laid 
upon the kingdom, and the king excommunicated by name. In the end, 
however, Alexander rested satisfied with an excommunication, in general 
terms, of the murderers and the abettors of the crime. It is said that Henry’s 
gold was not idle on this occasion ; but the employment of it is rather a 
proof of the notorious rapacity of the cardinals than of his having a bad 
cause to plead. In the month of May, 1172, in a council held r.t Avranches, 
at which two legates of the pope attended, Henry swore that he had neither 
ordered nor desired the murder of the archbishop. This oath was not 
demanded from him, but taken of his own free will. As, however, he could 
not deny that the assassins might have been moved to the deed by his 
wrathful words, he consented to maintain two hundred knights during a 
year for the defence of the Holy Land ; and himself to serve, if the pope 
should require it, for three years against the infidels. At the same time, he 
engaged to restore all the lands and possessions belonging to the friends of 
the late archbishop; to permit appeals to be made to the pope in good faith, 
and without fraud, reserving to himself, however, the right of obliging such 
appellants as he suspected of evil intentions to give security that they would 
attempt nothing abroad to the detriment of him or his kingdom. The legates 
then fully absolved the king ; and thus terminated this quarrel, less to 
Henry’s disadvantage than might have been expected. In the short interval 
of this negotiation he had added a kingdom to his dominions. The year that 
followed the death of Becket was made memorable by the conquest of 
Ireland. ^ 


THE STATE OF IRELAND 


The state of Ireland at this period has been delineated by Giraldus 
Cambrensis, who twice visited the island €€@ once in the company of 
his brother, a military adventurer, and afterwards as the chaplain or 
secretary of John, the youngest of Henry’s sons (1182-1185). In three books 
on the topography and two on the subjugation of Ireland, he has left us the 
detail of all that he heard, read, and saw. That the credulity of the Welshman 


was often deceived by fables is evident; nor is it improbable that his 
partiality might occasionally betray him into unfriendly and exaggerated 
statements; yet the accuracy of his narrative in the more important points is 
confirmed by the whole tenor of Irish and English history. 
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The aiicittiit divi.sion of the island into five provinces or kingdoms was still 
(1185) retained; but the nominal sovereignty over the whole, which for 
several generations had been possessed by the O’ Neils, had of late been 
assumed by different chieftains, and was now claimed by the O’Connors, 
kings of Connaught. The seaports, inhabited chiefly by the descendants of 
the Ostmen [Northmen] were places of some trade. Dublin is styled the 
rival of London ; and the wines of Languedoc were imported in exchange 
for hides. But the majority of the natives shunned the towns, and lived in 
huts in the country. They preferred pasturage to agriculture. Restraint and 
labour were deemed by them the worst of evils ; liberty and indolence the 
most desirable of blessings. The children owed little to the care of their 
parents, but acquired, as they grew up, elegant forms, which, aided by their 
lofty stature and florid complexion, excited the admiration of the invaders. 
Their 


Hexham Abbey Church, Northumberland 


(Twelfth century) 


clothing was scanty, fashioned after the manner which to the eye of 
Giraldus appeared barbarous, and spun from the wool of their sheep, 
sometimes dyed, but generally in its natural state. In battle they measured 
the valour of the combatants by their contempt of artificial assistance; and, 
when they beheld the English knights covered with iron, hesitated not to 
pronounce them devoid of real courage. Their own arms were a short lance, 
or two javelins, a sword called a skene, about fifteen inches long, and a 
hatchet of steel called a ” sparthe,” The sparthe was wielderl with one hand, 
but with such address and impetuosity as generall}’/ to penetrate through 
the best-tempered armour. To bear it was the distinction of freemen. The}’ 
constructed their houses of timber and wicker-work. Their churches were 
generally built of the same materials; and when Archbishop Malachy began 
to erect a church of stone the very attempt excited an insurrection of the 
people, who reproached him with abandoning the customs of his country 
and introducing those of Gaul. In temper the natives are described as 
irascible and inconstant, warmly attached to their friends, faithless and 
vindictive towards their enemies. Music was the acquirement in which they 
principally sought to excel ; and the Welshman, Giraldus, with all his 
partiality for his own country, has the honesty to assign to the Irish the 
superiority on the harp. 


‘ These provinces were Leinster, Desmond or South Munster, Tuamond or 
North Munster, Connaught, and Ulster. Meath was considered as annexed to 
the dignity of monarch of Ireland. 
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That the clergy of Ireland in the sixth century differed in some points of 
discipline from the clergy of the neighbouring churches is plain from the 
disputes respecting the time of Easter and the form of the tonsure : that they 
agreed in all points of doctrine is equally evident from the history of these 
very disputes, from the cordial reception of the Irish ecclesiastics in Gaul 
and Italy, and from the easy amalgamation of their rules with those of the 
continental monks. During the invasions of the Northmen they were the 


principal sufferers ; at the return of tranquillity their churches and 
possessions fell, in many instances at least, into the hands of laymen, and 
were retained, according to the custom of tanistry, in the possession of the 
same family for several generations. 


The proximity of Ireland to England, and the inferiority of the natives in the 
art of war, had suggested the idea of conquest to both William the 
Conqueror and the first Henry. The task which they had abandoned was 
seriously taken up by the son of Matilda. To justify the invasion of a free 
and unoffending people, his ambition had discovered that the civilisation of 
their manners and the reform of their clergy were benefits which the Irish 
ought cheerfully to purchase with the loss of their independence. Within a 
few months after his coronation, John of Salisbury, a learned monk, and 
afterwards bishop of Chartres, was despatched to solicit the approbation of 
Pope Adrian. 


The envoy was charged to assure his holiness that Henry’s principal ob-ject 
was to provide instruction for an ignorant people, to extirpate vice from the 
Lord’s vineyard, and to extend to Ireland the annual payment of Peter’s 
pence; but that as every Christian island was the property of the holy see, he 
did not presume to make the attempt without the advice and consent of the 
successor of St. Peter. The pontiff, Adrian I\V who must have smiled at the 
hypocrisy of this address, praised in his reply the piety of his dutiful son; 
accepted and asserted the right of sovereignty which had been so liberally 
admitted ; expressed the satisfaction with which he assented to the king’s 
request; and exhorted him to bear always in mind the conditions on which 
that assent had been grounded. At the following Michaelmas a great council 
was held to deliberate on the enterprise : but a strong opposition was made 
by the empress mother and the barons; other projects offered themselves to 
Henry’s ambition, and the papal letter was consigned to oblivion in the 
archives of the castle of Winchester. 


DERMOT AND PEMBROKE 


Fourteen years after this singular negotiation a few Welsh adventurers 
landed in Ireland at the solicitation of one of the native princes. Dermot, 


Heeren makes this observation on Hanno’s account of his voyage. “The 
opinions respecting the Periplus of Hanno differ very widely from one 
another, both as regards its authenticity and the circumstances attending it. I 
cannot, however, believe that any critic will, in the present day, doubt its 
authenticity in the whole, though they may its completeness. Its shortness 
has led many to suppose that it is only the abridgment of a larger work, and 
this opinion is favoured by Rennell, and seems confirmed by the passage in 
Pliny, Hist Nat. II, 67, where he says : Hanno sailed from Gades round 
Africa to Arabia, and has given a description of the voyage. But another 
writer has already justly observed that Pliny had not himself read the 
Periplus, but depended on the uncertain testimony of another ; and that the 
passage of Pomponius Mela, III, 9, clearly shows that Mela had read our 
Periplus. Gosselin, Mecherches, I, 64. The Periplus was not, certainly, the 
description of a voyage, in our sense of the phrase, but a public memorial of 
the expedition, being an inscription posted up in one of the principal 
temples of Carthage.”/ 


HLMILCO’S VOYAGE OP DISCOVEKY 


About the same time that Hanno was seafaring southward another 
Carthaginian, Himilco, was working his way northward from Gades or 
(Cadiz). He was less successful in his efforts, and complained that a dearth 
of wind and a superfluity of seaweed ruined his progress. The Roman poet, 
Rufus Festus Avienus, of the fourth century A.D., made use of Himilco’s 
information in his poetical geography, Ora Maritima, from which the 
following picture of the world is taken. 


“Where the ocean presses in, and spreads wide the INIediterranean waters, 
lies the Atlantic bay; here stands Gadeira [Gades], of old called Tartessus 
[Tarsish] ; here the Pillars of Hercules, Abyla, left of Libya and Calpe. Here 
rises the head of the promontory, in olden times named Qistrymnon 
[Cornwall], and below, the like-named bay and isles ; wide they stretch and 
are rich in metals, tin, and lead. 


“There a numerous race of men dwell, endowed with spirit, and no slight 
industry, busied all in the cares of trade alone. They navigate the sea on 
their barks, built not of pines and oak, but wondrous made of skins and 
leather. Two days’ long is the voyage thence to the Holy Island, once so 


king of Leinster, had several years before carried away by force Dervorgil 
(Derbforgaill), the wife of O’Rourke, prince of Brefni or Leitrim. The lady 
appears to have been a willing captive; but the husband, to avenge his 
disgrace, claimed the assistance of Turlough (Tordelbach) O’ Connor, 
monarch of Ireland, and the adulterer was compelled to restore the fugitive. 
From this period Dermot and O’ Rourke adhered to opposite interests in all 
the 


[‘ Adrian IV was the only Englishman who ever wore the papal crown. His 
name was originally Nicholas Breakspear. He was born in Hertfordshire 
some time before 1100, but was educated for the priesthood on the 
Continent, and finally became abbot of St. Rufus in Provence. In 1146 he 
was Created cardinal-bishop of Albano by Pope Eugenius III, and in 
December, 1154, was elected to the papacy, retaining the throne until his 
death in 1159.] 
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disputes whicli agitated the island. During the life of Maurice (Muircertach) 
O’Loughlin, who succeeded O’Connor in the sovereign authority, Dermot 
braved the power of his adversary ; but on the death of that prince, the 
house of O’Connor resumed the ascendancy : O’Rourke destroyed Ferns, 
the capital of Leinster (1166) ; and Dermot was driven out of the island. 


The exile, abandoned by his countrymen, solicited the assistance of 
strangers. Passing through England to Aquitaine, he did homage for his 
dominions to Henr}% and obtained permission to enlist adventurers in his 
service. His offers were accepted by Richard de Clare, surnamed 
Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, a nobleman of ruined fortunes and in 
di.sgrace with his sovereign, and by two brothers, Robert Fitzstephen and 
Maurice Fitzgerald, Welsh gentlemen, distressed in their circumstances and 
ready to engage in any desperate enterprise.“ Relying on their promises, 
Dermot returned to Ireland, and found, during the winter months, a secure 
asylum in the monastery of Ferns. In the beginning of the summer of 1169 


Fitzstephen landed in Bannow Bay, accompanied by one hundred and forty 
knights and three hundred archers. Dermot joined them with a body of 
natives, and by the reduction of Wexford struck dismay into the hearts of 
his enemies. He then led his forces against Donald, the prince of Ossory, a 
ferocious chieftain, whose jealousy a few years before had deprived the 
eldest of Dermot’s sons of sight, and afterwards of life. The men of Ossory, 
five thousand in number, amid their forests and marshes, defended 
themselves with success; but by a pretended flight they were drawn into the 
plain, where a charge of the English cavalry bore them to the ground, and 
the fallen were immediately despatched by the natives under the banner of 
Dermot. A trophy of two hundred heads was erected at the feet of that 
savage, who testified his joy by clapping his hands, leaping in the air, and 
pouring out thanksgivings to the Almighty. As he turned over the heap, he 
discovered the head of a former enemy. His hatred was rekindled at the 
sight, and seizing it by the ears, in a paroxysm of fury he tore off the nose 
with his teeth. 


The ambition of Dermot now aspired to the sovereignty of the island. With 
this view he solicited reinforcements from England, and reminded the earl 
of Pembroke of his engagements. “We have seen,” says Dermot, in a 
singular letter preserved by Giraldus,’ “the storks and the swallows. The 
birds of the spring have paid us their annual visit, and at the warning of the 
blast have departed to other climes. But our best friend has hitherto 
disappointed our hopes. Neither the breezes of the summer nor the storms 
of the winter have conducted him to these shores.” His expectations were 
soon realised by the arrival of Fitzgerald and Raymond, with twenty knights 
and one hundred and seventy archers (1170). The strangers landed four 
miles to the south of Waterford, and were immediately opposed by 
O’Phelan at the head of three thousand men. The}’ retired before the 
multitude to the rock of Dundolf, where, aided by the advantage of the 
ground, they repelled every attack. Fame exaggerated the loss of the natives 
to five hundred men ; but the glory of the victory was sullied by the cruelty 
of the invaders, who wantonly precipitated seventy of their captives from 
the promontory into the sea. 


When Strongbow (Pembroke) despatched the last reinforcement, he had 
obtained an ambiguous permission from Henry : he now followed with 


twelve hundred archers and knights, though he had recently received an 
absolute 


‘ These brothers were, by different husbands, the sons of Nesta, a Welsh 
princess, who while she was the mistress of Henry I had borne to that 
monarch Robert, the celebrated earl of Gloucester. 
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prohibition. At tlie third assault Waterford was taken. Dermot eagerly 
marched against Dublin. It was carried by storm, and the victor testified by 
numerous donations his gratitude for the services of his auxiliaries. But 
while he was meditating new conquests, he was arrested by death ; and 
Strongbow, who had previously married his daughter Eva, and had been 
appointed his successor, immediately assumed the royal authority. The most 
powerful efforts were now made to expel the strangers from Dublin. The 
former inhabitants, who had escaped under Asculf the Ostman, attempted, 
with the aid of sixty Norwegian vessels, to regain the city. They were 
scarcely repulsed when Roderick, king of Connaught, sat down before it. In 
the ninth week of the siege he was surprised by a sall}/ from the garrison, 
and his followers were completely dispersed. Lastly, O’Rourke with the 
natives of Meath undertook to avenge the cause of his country. He lost his 
son and the bravest of his associates. 


HENRY II IN IRELAND (1171 A.D.) 


When the Welsh adventurers first sailed to the aid of Dermot, Henry had 
viewed the enterprise with contempt ; their subsequent success awakened 
his jealousy. As soon as he heard of the capture of Waterford, he forbade by 
proclamation any of his subjects to cross over to Ireland, and commanded 
all who had already joined in the invasion to return under the penalty of 
forfeiture. Strongbow was alarmed, and despatched Raymond to lay his 


conquests at the feet of his sovereign. The messenger was unable to procure 
an answer. Henry of Mountmaurice followed, and was equally 
unsuccessful. The earl, convinced of his danger, now adopted the advice of 
his friends, and repairing to England waited on Henry at Newnham, in 
Gloucestershire. At first he was ignominiously refused an audience; and to 
recover the royal favour renewed his homage and fealty, surrendered to 
Henry the city of Dublin, the surrounding cantreds, and the castles and 
harbours in his possession, and consented to hold the remainder of his lands 
in Ireland as tenant-in-chief of the English crown. 


With this the king was satisfied ; the acquisitions of the adventurers had 
been transferred to himself; and he permitted Strongbow to accompany him 
to Milford Haven, where he embarked with five hundred knights, their 
esquires, and a numerous body of archers, on board a fleet of four hundred 
transports. He landed at Waterford, received during a hasty progress the 
homage of the neighbouring princes, and directed his march towards 
Dublin, where a temporary palace of timber had been erected for his 
reception (November, 1171). It was his wish rather to allure than to compel 
submission; and the chieftains, whom hope, or fear, or example daily led to 
his court, were induced to swear obedience to his authority, were invited to 
his table, and were taught to admire the magnificence and affability of their 
new sovereign. But while so many others crowded to Dublin, O’Connor 
refused to meet a superior; and the severity of the season, with the 
inundation of the country, placed him beyond the reach of resentment. He 
condescended, however, to see the royal messengers on the banks of the 
Shannon, and to make in their presence a nominal submission. The princes 
of Ulster alone obstinately preserved their independence : they would 
neither visit the king nor own his authority. 


When in the preceding year Dermot let loose his foreign auxiliaries against 
his countrymen, the Irish bishops, surprised at their unexampled success, 
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had assembled at Armagh, and looking on the strangers as the ministers oi” 
the divine wrath had enacted that every slave who had been imported from 
England should be immediately restored to his freedom. After the arrival of 
Henry they held another synod at Cashel, under the presidency of the papal 
legate, the bishop of Lismore ; signed a formal recognition of the king’s 
sovereignty; and framed several canons for the reform of their church. By 
these, polygamy and incestuous marriages were prohibited; the clergy were 
declared exempt from the exactions of their chieftains ; the payment of 
tithes was enjoined ; the form was prescribed by which the dying ought to 
dispose of their property; and provision was made for the decent sepulture 
of the dead. 


It had been the wish of Henry to spend the following summer in Ireland, to 
penetrate to the western and northern coasts, and by the erection of castles 
in favourable situations to insure the submission of the country. But he was 
recalled to England in the spring by affairs of greater urgency, and left the 
island without having added an inch of territory to the acquisitions of the 
original adventurers. His nominal sovereignty was, indeed, extended over 
four out of five provinces, but his real authority was confined to the 
cantreds in the vicinity of his garrisons. There the feudal customs and 
services were introduced and enforced ; in the rest of the island the national 
laws prevailed; and the Irish princes felt no other change in their situation 
than that they had promised to a distant prince the obedience which they 
had previously paid to the king of Connaught. 


At Henry’s departure the supreme command had been given by him to 
Hugh de Lacy, with the county of Meath for his fee. But during the war 
which afterwards ensued between the king and his sons, De Lacy was 
summoned to the assistance of the father, and the government of the English 
conquests reverted to the earl of Pembroke, who possessed neither the 
authority to check the rapacity of his followers nor the power to overawe 
the hostility of the natives. The castles which had been fortified in Meath 
were burnt to the ground; Dublin was repeatedly insulted; four English 
knights, and four hundred Ostmen, their followers, fell in a battle in Ossory 
(1174); and the governor himself was compelled to seek refuge within the 
castle of Waterford. A seasonable supply of forces raised the siege, and 
restored the preponderance of the English adventurers. 


It was during this period, when his authority in Ireland was nearly 
annihilated, that Henry bethought him of the letter which he had formerly 
procured from Pope Adrian. It had been forgotten during almost twenty 
years ; now it was drawn from obscurity, was intrusted to William 
Fitzadelm and Nicholas, prior of Wallingford, and was read by them with 
much solemnity to a synod of Irish bishops. How far it served to convince 
these prelates that the king was the rightful sovereign of the island, we are 
left to conjecture; but the next year O’Connor sent the archbishop of Tuam 
to Windsor, and a treaty of “final concord” was concluded by the ministers 
of the two princes. 


In this instrument Henry grants to his liege man, Roderick O’Connor, king 
of Connaught, that he should be king under the English crown as long as he 
faithfully performed the services to which he was bound ; that, on the 
annual payment of tribute, he should possess his own lands in peace, as he 
did before the invasion ; that he should have under him all the other 
chieftains of Ireland, who should hold their lands in peace, as long as they 
were faithful to the king of England and paid him tribute ; that Roderick 
should collect that tribute and transmit it to Henry; should punish the 
defaulters; 
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and, if it wei’e necessary, call in for that purpose the aid of the king’s 
constable ; that the tribute should be every tenth merchantable hide on the 
lands of the natives ; that the authority of Roderick should extend over the 
whole island with the exception of the demesne lands belonging to Henry 
and those belonging to his barons @@@ that is, Dublin, Meath, Wexford, 
and Waterford, as far as Duncannon. Roderick afterwards surrendered one 
of his sons to Henry as a hostage for his fidelity. 


But treaties could not bind the passions of either the natives or the 
foreigners. The former, urged by national resentment, seized every 
opportunity of wreaking their vengeance on their despoilers ; the latter, for 


the most part men of lawless habits and desperate fortunes, could support 
themselves only by plunder, and therefore sought every pretext to create or 
to prolong hostilities. Strongbow died in 1177, leaving two children by Eva, 
a son, who followed his father to the grave, and a daughter, named Isabella, 
heiress to the kingdom of Leinster. With the guardianship of this lady, 
Henry conferred the government on Fitzadelm, a minister fond of money 
and addicted to pleasure, who shunned the dangers of war and enriched 
himself at the expense of his inferiors. De Courcy, a rough soldier, and 
second in command, took advantage of the discontent of the army, and with 
three hundred and fifty men, in defiance of the governor’s prohibition, 
made an incursion into the province of Ulster (1178). They hoped to 
surprise Mac Dunlevy, the king, in his residence at Downpatrick : to their 
astonishment, with the Irish chief they found the Cardinal Vivian, a legate 
from Rome, on his road towards Dublin. 


This ecclesiastic, unable to dissuade the invaders, gave his benediction to 
Mac Dunlevy, and exhorted him to fight bravely in the defence of his 
country. But though the men of Ulster were famed for their courage, they 
were no match for the superior discipline and armour of their opponents ; in 
the three battles victory declared for De Courcy, and the conqueror was able 
to retain the possession of Downpatrick, despite of the constant and 
occasionally successful hostilities of the natives. 


PRINCE JOHN MADE LORD OF IRPJLAND (1185 A.D.) 


Henry had obtained from the pontiff a bull empowering him to enfeoff any 
one of his sons with the lordship of Ireland. In a great council assembled at 
Oxford he conferred that dignity on John, a boy in his twelfth 3^ear; and, 
cancelling the grants which he had formerly made, retained for himself in 
demesne all the seaports with the adjoining cantreds, and distributed the rest 
of the English possessions among the chief adventurers, to be holden by the 
tenure of military service of him and of his son John. At the same time 
Hugh de Lacy was appointed lord deputy, an officer whose talents and 
administration have been deservedly praised. He rebuilt the castles in 
Meath, invited the fugitives to resettle in their former homes, and by his 
equity and prudence reconciled them to the dominion of strangers. But his 


merit, joined to his marriage with a daughter of Roderick O’Connor, 
alarmed the jealous temper of Henry, and he received an order to resign his 
authority to Philip de Worcester, who in a few months was superseded by 
the arrival of Prince John, attended by a numerous force (March, 1185). 


Unfortunately the counsellors and favourites of the prince were Normans, 
who viewed with equal contempt the chieftains of the Irish and the 
adventurers from Wales. The former they irritated by insults, ridiculing their 
garb, and 
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plucking their beards; tlu; latter they offended by removing them from the 
garrison towns to serve in the marches. Their thirst for wealth made no 
tlistinction between friend or foe. Even the lands of the septs, which had 
hitherto proved faithful, were now divided; and the exiles, from the desire 
of revenge, their local knowledge, and their gradual improvement in the art 
of war, soon became formidable adversaries. The strangers lost several of 
their most fortunate leaders, with the greater part of their retainers; the 
English ascendanc}’ rapidly declined; the council was divided by opposite 
opinions and angry recriminations ; and John, after an inglorious rule of 
nine months, was recalled by his father. De Courcy, who succeeded him 
(118G), by repeated and laborious expeditions preserved, if he did not 
extend, the English conquests, which comprised the maritime districts of 
Down, Dublin, Wexford, AVaterford, and Cork, connected with each other 
by a long chain of forts. 


This was the period when the natives, had they united in the cause of their 
country, might in all probability have expelled the invaders. But they 
wasted their strength in domestic feuds. Even the family of their national 
sovereign was divided by a most sanguinary contest. Murrough, the son of 
Roderick, wath the aid of an English partisan, had invaded the territory of 
his father. He was taken, imprisoned, and deprived of sight. His partisans 
rescued him, and Roderick retired to a convent. By the English of Munster 


the old king was restored to his throne; his son Connor Mainmoy compelled 
him once more to return to his asylum. Mainmoy was murdered by one of 
his brothers €€ that brother fell by the revenge of a nephew; and 
Connaught presented a dreadful scene of anarchy and carnage, till another 
brother, Cathal the bloody-handed, subdued every competitor, and obtained 
the preeminence which had been enjoyed by his father. 


That the reader might form an accurate notion of the manner in which the 
authority of the English princes was originally established in Ireland, we 
have conducted the narrative of these events to the death of Henry. It is now 
time to revert to the personal history of that monarch. </ 


THE REVOLT OF THE KIXG’S SONS (1172 A.D.) 


During his expedition to Ireland Henry appears to have devoted himself 
entirely to the concerns of that new accession to his authority. He spent the 
Christmas of 1171 in Dublin. At the end of March, 1172, vessels arrived 
from England and Aquitaine, and he immediately resolved to leave the 
island. It is remarkable that for five months there had been no maritime 
communication from England or the Continent. It is held that this 
suspension of intercourse w\as not accidental, and that the king prevented 
any vessel coming to disturb him with the announcement that the spiritual 
arm was uplifted against him on account of the murder of Becket. 


When at length an encouraging issue of five months’ debate was announced 
to him, his characteristic vigour was displayed by his immediate presence in 
Normandy. “The king of England neither rides nor sails; he flies with the 
rapidity of a bird,” said the king of France. Henry [as we have already 
related] met the legates; solemnly swore in the cathedral of AvTanches that 
he was innocent in word or deed of the murder of the archbishop; and was 
as solemnly absolved of all censure, upon agreeing to certain concessions in 
favour of the church, which had the effect of suspending the operations of 
the Constitutions of Clarendon. Henry was now in his fortieth year, perhaps 
with that touch of gray in his hair wAhich Peter of Blois has described, but 
in 
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the most perfect vigour of his powerful understanding and energetic will. 
He had four sons livinge@@O@ Henry, in his eighteenth year ; Richard, in 
his fifteenth; Geoffrey, in his fourteenth ; and John, in his sixth. These were 
the children of Queen Eleanor. In 1172 some influence had been at work to 
produce a powerful confederacy against the great king of England; and in 
this confederacy Queen Eleanor and her sons, Hemy, Richard, and 
Geoffrey, were involved. The young Henry had been a second time 
crowned at Westminster, with his wife, the daughter of the king of France; 
and he was termed king from this circumstance. It was not unusual, 
according to a custom of the French monarchy, to crown the heir-apparent. 
But Prince Henry, at the instigation, it is believed, of his father-in-law, set 
up a pretension to divide the royal power with his father, and demanded that 
the king should resign to him either England or Normandy. In the same 
spirit Richard, the boy of fifteen, claimed Aquitaine because he had 
performed homage to Louis for that duchy; and the other boy of fourteen, 
Geoffrey, claimed the immediate possession of Brittany. 


The rebellious sons fled from the court of their father to the French king, 
and their mother soon followed. The bishops of Normandy exhorted her, 
under pain of ecclesiastical censure, to return with her sons. King Henry 
took a more effectual mode €€@ he secured her person, and kept her in 
close durance for many years. This was something more than a domestic 
quarrel. Louis of France dreaded the great extent of Henry’s possessions 
and stood in awe of his talents. The people of Normandy, and Aquitaine, 
and Brittany > and especially those of Aquitaine, of whom Eleanor 
w^as the duchess @€@ were desirous of independence. By the people, 
we of course only mean those who had wealth and power. To the villeins 
and the slaves it was of little consequence who governed them. To the 
young rebellious princes it appeared, as it has appeared to historians, that 
the struggle for inheritance was a mere personal question. Richard used to 
say that it was the birthright of their race to be at variance. But there was 
something more than this curse fated to rest upon the line of Plantagenet, as 
the old chroniclers believed. The power which the second Henry had 


called, which lies expanded on the sea, the dwelling of the Hibernian race : 
at hand lies the Isle of Albion. Of yore the trading voyages from Tartessus 
reached to the CEstrymnides [the Scilly Islands] ; but the Carthaginians and 
their colonies near the Pillars of Hercules navigated on this sea, which 
Himilco, by his own account, was upon during four months ; for here no 
wind wafted the bark, so motionless stood the indolent wave. Seaweed 
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abounds in this sea, he says, and retards the vessel in her course, while the 
monsters of the deep swarm around. Far off is seen Geryou’s hold ; here 
wide expands the Bay of Tartessus, and from the river thither is one day’s 
voyage ; here lies the town of Gadeira, of yore called Tartessus ; then, great 
and rich, now poor and fallen, where I saw naught great but Hercules’ 
festival. 


“Geryon’s fort and temple overtops the sea ; a line of rocks crowns the bay ; 
near the second rock disembogues the river. Close by arises the Tartessus’ 
mount bedecked with wood. Next follows the island Erythea, ruled by the 
Carthaginians, for in early days the Carthaginians had there planted a 
colony. The arm of the sea, which divides it from the continent and from the 
fort, is but five stadia broad. The island is sacred to Marine Venus ; it 
contains her temple and oracle. 


“Beyond the Pillars, on Europe’s coast, Carthage’s people of yore possessed 
many towns and places. Their practice was to build flat-bottomed barks for 
the convenience of navigating shallows ; but westward, as Himilco tells us, 
is open sea ; no ship has yet ventured on this sea, where the windy gales do 
not waft her, and thick fogs rest on the waters. It is the ocean which far 
roars around the land — the unbounded sea. This the Carthaginian Himilco 
saw himself, and from the Punic records I have taken what I tell thee. “2 


acquired was too enormous to be long upheld. It would have fallen to pieces 
at once in the hands of a w^ak king. It was broken up, in less than a quarter 
of a century after his death, when a king came who was neither a warrior 
nor a statesman. To avert the severance of his vast dominions, Henry had 
need of all his great qualities. Louis of France bound himself, with the usual 
oaths, to aid the young Henry in his attempt to possess England; and the 
young Henry vowed never to make peace with his father unless France 
should give consent. There were two other princes who became parties to 
this league @@@ William, king of Scotland, and Philip, count of 
Flanders. In England there were discontented barons, whose oppressions 
were checked by a sovereign who had strenuously asserted the very 
disagreeable principle of legal justice. 


Henry collected an army of twent}/ thousand adventurers, soldiers of 
fortune, who were ready to support any cause that afforded pay and plunder. 
The allied enemies of the king entered Normandy, but they were repulsed. 


The Scots made incursions upon the north of England, but they were driven 
back by Richard de Lacy, the justiciar, and Humphrey de Bohun, the lord 
constable, who ravaged Lothian and burned Berwick. Meanwhile, the earl 
of Leicester, who had taken part against the king, had brought over a large 
body of Flemings ; and the force was joined by the earl of Norfolk, at 
Framlingham castle. Near Bury St. Edmunds they were met by the army 
which had returned triumphantly from Scotland. The banner of St. Edmund 
was 
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carried in front of the royal army ; and, at a marshy place called Fornham, 
on the bank of the river, the rebel forces \vere entirely defeated, and the earl 
of Leicester and his countess were taken prisoners. The rebellious barons 
being thus defeated, many captives were sent to Henry in Normandy. In 
1174 the rebellion became even more formidable. The Scots again entered 


England in great force. The insurrectionary standard was raised in the 
northern, the midland, and the eastern counties. 


A fleet was ready at Gravelines to bring over the young Henry. But there 
was one who, whilst all around him seemed to be crumbling into ruin, stood 
as unshaken as in the days of his most joyous security. On the 8th of July 
the king took ship and crossed the Channel in a honvy storm. He was more 
than usually solemn during the long and diflicult passage. His ordinary 
gaiety of heart was overclouded by deep thought. The man who had fallen 
dead at the shrine of St. Bennet at Canterbury was now a canonised saint, at 
whose tomb miracles were wrought which noble and churl equally believed. 
On the 10th of July Henry rode from Southampton during the night, and as 
he saw the cathedral towers of Canterbury looming in the gray dawn, he 
alighted, and walked in penitential garb barefoot to the city. He knelt at the 
tomb of Becket in deep humiliation. The bishop of London preached, and 
maintained that Henry had thus appealed to heaven in avowal of liis 
innocence of the guilt of blood. Then the great king, before the asj\embled 
monks and chapter, poured forth his contrition for the passionate 
exclamation which had been so rashly interpreted; and he was scourged 
with a knotted cord. He spent the night in the dark crypt, and the next day 
rode fasting to London. There he fell ill. But on the fifth night of his fever a 
messenger came from Ranulf de Glanville. “Is Glanville well?;’ said the 
king. “He is well, and has now in his custody your enemy, the king of the 
Scots.” 


On the morning when Henry was humiliating himself before the tomb of 
Becket, the Norman barons in the interest of the English king had ridden 
from Newcastle to Alnwick, and there surprised the king of Scotland, tilting 
in a meadow with sixty companions. He bravely set lance in rest to meet 
asSailants who were in earnest ; but at the first encounter his horse was 
killed, and he became a captive. The Scottish lords threw down their arms, 
and a long train of English knights and their prisoners marched the same 
evening into Newcastle. The insurrection was at an end in England. The 
army which Henry had sent to oppose the rebel lords was now turned 
against his rebel sons and Louis of France. In another month Henry had 
scattered or terrified all his enemies, and at the end of September there was 
peace. 


The king of Scotland was confined for several months in the castle of 
Falaise. A deputation of Scottish nobles and prelates assembled in 
Normandy to advise their king ; and he was finally liberated, after doing 
homage to Henry as liege lord, it being stipulated that the Scottish clergy 
and barons should also take an oath of fealty to the English king, and that 
certain castles in Scotland should be garrisoned by English. This treaty was 
ratified at York in the succeeding year. Sir Walter Scott’ terms this 
acknowledgment of the king of England as lord paramount of the whole 
kingdom of Scotland @€@ homage never before having been claimed 
except for Lothian €€ “a miserable example of that impatience which 
too often characterised the Scottish counsels.” It was some time before 
Henry would receive the reconciling homage of his eldest son; but in 1175 
they sailed to England in company, and lived in apparent cordiality together. 


Relieved of these pressing anxieties, the king again directed his mind to the 
better administration of his English dominions. In 1176, at a council at 
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Northampton, he divided the kingdom into six districts, each having three 
itinerant justices. The circuits of modern times do not greatly vary from 
these ancient divisions. It has been imputed to Henry, by Lingard, that he 
estabHshed these courts of assize chiefly to bring money into his own 
exchequer. That the revenues of the crown would be increased by the power 
which these justices possessed of inquiring into wardships, lapsed lands, 
fines received from defaulters, and other matters connected with sovereign 
rights, cannot be doubted. The pleas of the crown and of the forest afforded 
royal profit. The common pleas between subject and subject were also a 
source of pecuniary advantage to the treasury. But that the king and his 
chief justiciary were desirous to judge righteously, and to compel others so 
to judge, we have some evidence. Peter of Blois,/ who always writes to the 
king with honest freedom, in one of his letters says: ” If causes are tried in 
your highness’s presence, or before your chief justice, there is no place for 
bribery or favour; all goes on equitably, and your sentences do not exceed, 


in the least degree, the bounds of moderation. But if a poor man’s cause 
goes to the petty judges, the wicked is justified for his gifts, snares are laid 
for the poor, quibbles on syllables are practised, and word-catching. ‘ ‘ In 
the same letter he says : ” Your justices in eyre, who are sent to check other 
men’s faults, have a great many of their own. They hide men’s crimes, from 
favour, or fear, or relationship, or for money.” Henry did not allow these 
practices to remain unchecked. In three years after their appointment he 
removed all the justices in eyre, except Ranulf de Glanville, who, with five 
others, held assizes north of the Trent. He was subsecjuently appointed 
chief justiciar. 


During the peace which Henry enjoyed for eight years after the suppression 
of the revolts of 1174, he devoted himself to the unremitting discharge of 
his civil duties. That tranquillity was not disturbed till 1183. In that year the 
unquiet Plantagenet blood was again asserting “the birthright of their race to 
be at variance.” Henry, the eldest son, had been the foremost in every 
tournament; and Richard and Geoffrey were equally emulous of the fame of 
accomplished knights. In 1183 the king commanded Richard to do homage 
to his elder brother for Aquitaine. He refused, and Henry entered Richard’s 
territory with an army. The father interposed, and apparently reconciled the 
sons. But new causes of quarrel arose ; and then Henry and Geoffrey 
rebelled against the king. Into these quarrels, as obscure in their details as 
they are hateful in their principle, we have no desire to enter. Being about to 
give battle to his father, the young Henry fell ill, and then he became 
penitent. The king, always forgiving, sent him a ring as a token of his love, 
and the unhappy man died pressing that token to his lips. Geoffrey was 
pardoned ; but he then made new demands, and repaired to the court of 
Philip, now king of France, to excite new troubles. In 1186 he was thrown 
from his horse at a tournament, and died in a few days. Richard and John 
only remained, to show “how sharper than a serpent’s tooth” is filial 
ingratitude. 


THE LAST YEARS OF HENRY 11 


Louis of France died in 1180, and Henry of England was then released from 
their mutual obligation to visit the Holy Land. In England there were two 


powerful bodies especially sworn as defenders of the cross OOO the 
knights Hospitalers and the knights Templars. In 1185, during a suspension 
of hostilities with Saladin, the patriarch of Jerusalem, Heraclius, arrived in 
England ; and the church of the new house of the Templars in London was 
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consecrated by him. In those quiet courts, now so changed, but looking out 
upon the same broad river, dwelt the prior, the knights, and the serving 
brethren of the great order of the Templars. In that round church, which in 
late years has been restored to its primitive beauty, the chaplains of the 
community prayed for the fall of the infidel ; and the knights who had 
fought against him were buried with monumental honour @@@ as they 
were in other churches @€@€ distinguished by that singular attitude of the 
crossed legs, which denoted that the Holy Land had witnessed the 
performance of their sacred vows. 


Heraclius had a special mission in England. It was to urge King Henry, as 


the representative of Fulk of Anjou, whose descendants had been kings of 
Jerusalem for half a century, to rescue the sacred city from the dangers by 
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which she was threatened. Henry referred the question to his great council 
@@@ whether he should go to the East, for the defence of Palestine, or 
remain to govern the nations of which heaven had given him the charge. 


The council decided wisely. The king remained : but he promised a large 
sum to assist those who were engaged in the sacred warfare. In 1187 
Jerusalem was surrendered to Saladin. Then went forth deep lamentation 
throughout Europe. A pope died of grief. A king wore sackcloth. Other 
sovereigns trembled for the safety of their own possessions, under a 
possible invasion of the triumphant Mussulmans. In 1188 Henry proceeded 
to France, and he and Philip Augustus resolved to take the cross. He 
returned to England, and obtained an enormous tribute, of which nearly 
one-half was extorted from the Jews. 


Henry was bent upon a new field of enterprise. He was yet vigorous, though 
past the prime of life. But a suspicious friendship had arisen between Philip 
and Henry’s son, Richard. The real causes of the troubles that en-sued are 
not very manifest; but the disputes ended in Richard joining the French king 
in a war against his father. The projected crusade was necessarily 
suspended. Philip and Richard took his castles, whilst Henry remained 
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in a condition of unusual supineness. He was now broken in spirit. He met 
the king of France in a plain near Tours, during a violent thunder-storm. His 
agitation was great. In his weakened health he yielded, almost without a 
struggle, to the demands which were made upon him. They were exorbitant, 
and put that proud heart wholly under subjection to the will of Philip and 
that of his rebellious son Richard. Throughout these unnatural conflicts he 
had rested his hopes upon his beloved John, to whom he had required his 
seneschal to deliver his castles in the event of his death, and who he had 
hoped might possess Normandy. On a sick-bed he signed the treaty. He had 
asked for the names of those barons who had joined the French king. The 
first name he saw was John. He read no more. The world and all its troubles 
and hopes faded from his view. He turned his face to the wall, and 
exclaimed, “Let everything go as it will.” He was then carried in a litter to 
his pleasant palace of Chinon, and there laid himself down to die. One only 
watched over him with real affection @@@ his illegitimate son, Geoffrey, 


His great heart was broken. On the 6th of July, 1189, Henry II was no 
more.? Besides his five legitimate sons, of whom three preceded him to the 
grave, Henry had three daughters by his wife Eleanor. Matilda, the eldest, 
was married to Henry, duke of Saxony, Bavaria, Westphalia, etc. ; and from 
her is descended the present royal family of Great Britain. Eleanor, the 
second daughter, was married to Alfonso the Good, king of Castile; and 
Joan, the youngest, was united to William II, king of Sicily, a prince of the 
Norman line of Guiscard, Two of his natural children have obtained the 
general notice of history on account of the celebrity of their mother, 
Rosamond, and of their own eminent qualities. The first, who was born 
while Stephen was yet on the throne of England, was William, surnamed 
Longsword, who married the heiress of the earl of Salisbury, and succeeded 
to the high titles and innnense estates of that baron ; the second was the still 
better known Geoffrey,’ who was born about the time when Henry became 
king, and who was made bishop of Lincoln at a very early age. He had 
much of Henry’s spirit and ability, and, if an indifferent prelate, he was a 
bold and successful warrior in his nonage, when (during the first 
insurrection promoted by his father’s legitimate sons) he gained in the north 
some signal advantages for the king, to whom he and his brother, William 
Longsword, were ever faithful and affectionate. Geoffrey was subsequently 
made chancellor, when, like Becket in the same capacity, he constantly 
accompanied the king. In his dying moments Henry expressed a hope or a 
wish that he might be made archbishop of York, a promotion which he 
afterwards obtained. 


THE STORY OF FAIR ROSAMOND 


The history of their mother, the “Fair Rosamond,” has been enveloped in 
romantic traditions which have scarcely any foundation in truth, but which 
have taken so firm a hold on the popular mind, and have been identified 
with so much poetry, that it is neither an easy nor a pleasant task to 
dissipate the fanciful illusion, and unpeople the “bower” in the sylvan 
shades of Woodstock. Rosamond de Clifford was the daughter of a baron of 
Herefordshire, 


[‘Geoffrey was certainly not, as here stated, a son of “Fair Rosamond” 
Clifford. His mother was probably an English woman, but otherwise 
nothing is known of her. His age makes it certain that Rosamond could not 
have been his mother. Norgate b says he must have been born before 
Henr>”s accession @€€ probably between 1151-1153. Henry, it must be 
remembered, had a legitimate son of the same name who died in 1186. | 
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the beautiful site of whose antique castle, in the valley of the Wye, is 
pointed out to the traveller between the town of the Welsh Hay and the city 
of Hereford, at a point where the most romantic of rivers, after foaming 
through its rocky, narrow bed in Wales, sweeps freely and tranquilly 
through an open English valley of surpassing loveliness. Henry became 
enamoured of her in his youth, before he was king, and the connection 
continued for many years ; but long before his death, and even long before 
his quarrel with his wife and legitimate sons (with which, it appears, she 
had nothing to do), Rosamond retired, to lead a religious and penitent life, 
into the ”little nunnery” of Godestow, in the “rich meadows of Evenlod near 
unto Oxford.” 


As Henry still preserved gentle and generous feelings towards the object of 
his youthful passion, he made many donations to the “little nunnery” on her 
account ; and when she died (some time, at least, before the first rebellion) 
the nuns, in gratitude to one who had been both directly and indirectly their 
benefactress, buried her in their choir, hung a silken pall over her tomb, and 
kept tapers constantly burning around it. These few lines, we believe, 
comprise all that is really known of the Fair Rosamond. The legend, so 
familiar to the childhood of all of us, was of later and gradual growth, not 
being the product of one imagination. The chronicler Brompton,^ who 
wrote in the time of Edward UI, or more than a century and a half after the 
event, gave the first description we possess of the secret bower of 


Rosamond. He says that, in order that she might not be ” easily taken 
unawares by the queen,” Henry constructed, near ” Wodestoke,” a bower 
for this ” most sightly maid-en,” of wonderful contrivance, and not unlike 
the Dagdalean labyrinth; but he speaks only of a device against surprise, 
and intimates, in clear terms, that Rosamond died a natural death. The clue 
of silk, and the poison-bowl forced on her fair and gentle rival by the 
jealous and revengeful Eleanor, were additions of a still more modern date. 


The adventures of the amiable frail one’s unofTending bones are better 
authenticated. A rigid bishop caused them to be cast out of the church and 
interred in the common cemetery, observing to the nuns that the tomb of a 
harlot was no fit object for a choir of virgins to contemplate, and that 
religion made no distinction between the mistress of a king and the mistress 
of any other man. But gratitude rebelled against this salutary doctrine, and 
the virgin sisterhood of Godestow gathered up the remains, perfumed the 
dry bones, laid them again in their church, under a fair, large grave-stone, 
and set up a cross hard by, with an inscription imploring requiem or rest for 
Rosamond. ^ 


THE CHARACTER OF HENRY II 


If we seek the character of the founder of the Common Law in the pages of 
the justiciar (Glanville’), we shall view him as greater and more powerful 
than any king who had hitherto borne sway in England OOO just, 
discreet, and merciful ; a lover of peace, but whose humanity did not 
degenerate into indolence or supineness ; mighty, but who never allowed 
his strength to tempt him into tyranny. By the force of his right hand he 
crushed the violence of the proud and intractable, while he extended his 
sceptre to the indigent and lowly. None of the judges of his court could dare 
to deviate, however slightly, from the path of righteousness, nor to utter a 
sentence contrary to the dictates of truth. In his supreme tribunal, the power 
of the adversary oppressed not the poor man; neither could favor or credit 
drive the lowly from the 
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seat of judgment. Such are the sentences which preface the earHest treatise 
on the Law. 


But in the portrait which we receive from the ecclesiastic Ralph Niger, P 
who on account of his support of Becket was exiled by Henry, every virtue 
disappears: unchaste, greedy, avaricious, capricious, and cruel, he abolished 
all the old and rightful laws of the country, by the new ordinances termed 
“assizes,” which he promulgated every year. Severe beyond example, his 
jurisprudence was subversive both of natural justice and of the laudable 
customs of the realm. Attacking, with an even hand, the honour, the 
privileges, and the property of the aristocracy, and the franchises of the 
clergy, no individual was so exalted as to be above the reach of his arbitrary 
power ; no one so insignificant as to be sheltered by obscurity from his 
searching tyranny. This strange discrepancy between the minister and the 
monk may be attributed in part to the difference of their respective stations. 
The persecutor of Becket could find little favour from the churchman ; and 
the charge preferred against him that “he kept the guilty priest in fetters, 
making no distinction between the clerk and the churl,” may not be 
considered as a proof of the impartiality of the complainant; but the fiscal 
extortions of Henry, together with the abuses resulting from the sale of right 
and justice, have been faithfully recorded. In opposition to the praises of his 
equity, so loudly bestowed by Glanville, we can quote the declaration of the 
suitor, who counts the bribes which he paid to the monarch; and the 
testimony afforded by the justiciar is rendered suspicious by his known 
perversion of the law to answer his own sinister designs.’ 


Peter of Blois’ Description of Henry II 


You are aware that his complexion and hair were a little red, but the 
approach of old age has altered this somewhat and the hair is turning gray. 
He is of middle size, such that among short men he seems tall, and even 
among tall ones not the least in stature. His head is spherical, as if it were 
the seat of great wisdom and the special sanctuary of deep schemes. In size 
it is such as to correspond well with the neck and whole body. His eyes are 


POMPONIUS MELA ON THE PHCENICIANS 


Pomponius Mela, a Roman citizen but a Spaniard by birth, was the author 
of the earliest Latin treatise on geography extant. His work is dated about 
the middle of the first century A.D., and his description of the Phoenicians 
shows with what deference they were eyed at that time. The translation used 
here is that of Arthur Golding, published in London in 1590. 


” Phceuicia is renowned for the Phoenicians a pollitique kinde of men, and 
both in feates of warre and peace peerlesse. They first inuented Letters and 
Letter matters and other artes also, as to goe to the sea with Shippes, to fight 
upon the water, to raigne over nations, to set up kingdomes, and to fight in 
order of battell. In it is Tyre, sometime an He, but nowe ioyned to the fyrme 
Lande, since the time that Alexander made workes about it to assault it. 
Further foorth, stand certaine small Villages, and the Cittie of Sidon, euen 
yet still wealthie, and in olde time the greatest of all the Cities oppon the 
Seacoast, before it was taken by the Persians. 


” Between that and the foreland of Euprosopon (it may be interpreted fayre 
prospect), there are the Townes called Byhlos and Bofris, and beyonde them 
were three other, ech distaunt a furlong asunder, and therefore the place was 
of the number called Tripolis ; then follow the Castle Simyra, and a Cittie 
not unrenowned, called Marathos. ‘B\om thence the country being not 
crooked with the Sea, but lying foorth right side by side unto it, bendeth his 
shore into the maine Land, and receiveth a great Bale. About the wliich 
dwell ritch people, the cause whereof is the situation of the place, for that 
the Countrie being fertile, and furnished with many riuers able to beare 
shippes, serveth well for the easie erchaung and conueying in of all kinds of 
wares, both by Sea and Land. Within that Baye, is first the residue of Syria, 
which syrnamed Antioche, and on the shore thereof, stande the Cities 
Selucia, and Aradus.”” 
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round and, while he is calm, dove-like and quiet ; but when he is angry, 
they flash fire and are like lightning. His hair is not grown scant, but he 
keeps it well cut. His face is lion-like, and almost square. His nose projects 
in a degree proportionate to the symmetry of his whole body. His feet are 
arched; his shins like a horse’s; his broad chest and brawny arms proclaim 
him to be strong, active, and bold. In one of his toes, however, part of the 
nail grows into the flesh, and increases enormously, to the injury of the 
whole foot. His hands by their coarseness show the man’s carelessness ; he 
wholly neglects all attention to them, and never puts a glove on, except he 
is hawking. 


He every day attends mass, councils, and other public business, and stands 
on his feet from morning till night. Though his shins are terribly wounded 
and discoloured by constant kicks from horses, he never sits down except 
on horseback or when he is eating. In one day, if need requires, he will 
perform four or five regular days’ journeys, and by these rapid and 
unexpected movements often defeats his enemies’ plans. He uses straight 
boots, a plain hat, and a tight dress. He is very fond of field sports, and if he 
is not fighting, amuses himself with hawking and hunting. He would have 
grown enormously fat if he did not tame this tendency to belly by fasting 
and exercise. In mounting a horse and riding he preserves all the light- 
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ness of youth, and tires out the strongest men by his excursions ahnost 
every day. For he does not, hke other kings, He idle in his palace, but goes 
through liis provinces examining into everyone’s conduct, and particularly 
that of the persons whom he has appointed judges of others. No one is 
shrewder in council, readier in speaking, more self-possessed in danger, 
more careful in prosperity, more firm in adversity. If he once forms an 
attachment to a man he seldom gives him up ; if he has once taken a real 
aversion to a person, he seldom admits him afterwards to any familiarity. 
He has forever in his hands bows, swords, hunting-nets, and arrows, except 
he is at council or at his books ; for as often as he can get breathing time 


from his cares and anxieties he occupies himself with private reading, or, 
surrounded by a knot of clergymen, he endeavours to solve some hard 
question. The constant con- 
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Warkworth Castle, Northumberland 


(From the twelfth to the fourteenth century) 


versation of learned men and the discussion of questions make his court a 
daily school. 


No one can be more dignified in speaking, more cautious at table, more 
moderate in drinking, more splendid in gifts, more generous in arms. He is 
pacific in heart, victorious in war, but glorious in peace, which he desires 
for his people as the most precious of earthly gifts. It is with a view to this 
that he receives, collects, and dispenses such an immensity of money. He is 
equally skilful and liberal in erecting walls, towers, fortifications, moats, 
and places of enclosure for fish and birds. No one is more gentle to the 
distressed, more affable to the poor, more overbearing to the proud. It has 
always, indeed, been his study, by a certain carriage of himself like a deity, 
to put down the msolent, to encourage the oppressed, and to repress the 
swellings of pride by continual and deadly persecution. Although, by the 
customs of the kingdom, he has the chief and most influential part in 
elections (of bishops?), his hands have always been pure from anything like 
venaUty. But these and other excellent gifts of mind and body with which 
nature has enriched him I can but briefly touch. I profess my own 


incompetence to describe them, and believe that Cicero or Virgil would 
labour in vain. 


I often wonder how one who has been used to the service of scholarship and 
the camps of learning can endure the annoyances of a court life. Among 
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courtiers there is no order, no plan, no moderation, either in food, in horse 
exercises, or in watchings. A priest or a soldier attached to the court has 
bread put before him which is not kneaded, nor leavened, made of the dregs 
of beer €@ bread like lead, full of bran, and unbaked ; wine, spoiled 
either by being sour or mouldy @@@ thick, greasy, rancid, tasting of 
pitch, and vapid. I have sometimes seen wine so full of dregs put before 
noblemen that they were compelled rather to filter than drink it, with their 
eyes shut and their teeth closed, with loathing and retching. The beer at 
court is horrid to taste and filthy to look at. On account of the great demand, 
meat, whether sweet or not, is sold alike; the fish is four days old, yet its 
stinking does not lessen its price. The servants care nothing whatever 
whether the unlucky guests are sick or dead, provided there are fuller dishes 
sent up to their master’s tables. Indeed, the tables are filled (sometimes) 
with carrion, and the guests’ stomachs thus become the tombs for those who 
die in the course of nature. Indeed, many more deaths would ensue from 
this putrid food were it not that the famishing greediness of the stomach 
(which, like a whirlpool, will suck in anything), by the help of powerful 
exercise, gets rid of everything. But if the courtiers cannot have exercise 
(which is the case if the court stays for a time in a town), some of them 
always stay behind at the point of death. 


This too must be added to the miseries of court : If the king announces his 
intention of moving three days hence, and particularly if the royal pleasure 
has been announced by the heralds, you may be quite sure that the king will 
start by daybreak, and put everyl/ody’s plans to the rout by his unexpected 
despatch. Thus it frequently happens that persons who have been let blood, 


or have taken physic, follow the king without regard to themselves, place 
their existence at the hazard of a die, and, for fear of losing what they 
neither do nor ever will possess, are not afraid of losing their own lives. 
You may see men running about like madmen, sumpter-horses pressing on 
sumpter-horses, and carriages jostling against carriages, all, in short, in utter 
confusion. So that, from the thorough disturbance and misery, one might get 
a good description of the look of hell. But if his majesty has given notice 
beforehand that he will move to such a place very early the next day, his 
plan will certainly be changed, and you may therefore be sure that he will 
Sleep till mid-day. You will see the sumpter-horses waiting Avith their 
burdens on, the carriages all quiet, the pioneers asleep, the court purveyors 
in a worry, and all muttering to one another; then they run to the prostitutes 
and the court shopkeepers to inquire of them whether the prince will go, for 
this class of court followers very often know the secrets of the palace. 


The king’s court, indeed, is regularly followed by stage-players, washer- 
women, dice-players, confectioners, tavern-keepers, buffoons, barbers, 
pick-pockets€€@ in short, the whole race of this kind. I have often 
known that, when the king was asleep and everything in deep silence, a 
message came from the royal quarters (not omnipotent, perhaps, but still 
awaking all), and told us the city or town to which we were to go. After we 
had been worn out with expectation, it was some comfort at all events that 
we were to be fixed where we might hope to find plenty of lodgings and 
provisions. There was then such a hurried and confused rush of horse and 
foot immediately that you would think all hell had broken loose. However, 
when the pioneers had quite or nearly finished their day’s journey, the king 
would change his mind, and go to some other place, where, perhaps, he had 
the only house and a plenty of provisions, none of which were given t’j 
anyone else. And, if I dare say so, I really think that his pleasure was 
increased by our 
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annoyance. We had to travel three or four miles through unknown woods, 
antl often in the dark, and thought ourselves too happy if at length we could 
find a dirty and miserable hut. There was often a violent quarrel among the 
courtiers about the cottages, and they would fight with swords about a place 
for which pigs would have been ashamed to quarrel. 


By exceeding complaisance you may sometimes keep in favour with the 
outer porters for two days, but this will not last to a third, unless you buy it 
with continued gifts and flattery. They will tell the most unblushing false- 
hoods, and say that the king is ill, or asleep, or at council. And if you are an 
honest and religious man, but have given them nothing the day before, they 
will keep you an unreasonable time standing in the rain and mire ; and to 
annoy you the more, and move your bile, they will allow a set of hair- 
dressers and thieves to go in at the first word. As to the door-keepers of the 
presence, may the Most High confound them! For they are not afraid to put 
every good man to the blush, and cover him with confusion. Have you got 
by the terrible porters without? It is of no avail, unless you have bribed the 
door-keeper! After the first Cerberus, there is another worse than Cerberus, 
more terrible than Briareus, more wicked than Pygmalion, and more cruel 
than the Minotaur. If you were in the greatest danger of losing your life, or 
3/our fortune, to the king you cannot go ; nay, it often happens, to make 
things ten thousand times worse, that while you are kept out these wretches 
let your enemy in. 0 Lord Jesus Christ, if this is the way of living, if this is 
the life of the court, may I never go back to it again! I cannot attempt to 
reckon the grievous loss of time which I have already sustained in years of 
trifling about the court./ 


LEGISLATION OF HENRY II 


No time is richer than this in legal history. The whole reign of Henry II was 
a reign of legislation, and the work was not interrupted even during the time 
of the great struggle with the archbishop. In the year before the promotion 
of Thomas to the primacy, king and chancellor had dealt one direct blow at 
all feudal ideas. In the war of Toulouse the scutage was first devised ; a 
money payment was accepted instead of personal military service. The 
money was of course spent in hiring mercenaries ; and it was largely by the 


help of mercenaries that Henry subdued his rebels in England. But later in 
his reign, by the Assize of Arms (1181), he regulated the old constitutional 
force of the country, and enjoined that every free Englishman should be 
ready to serve with the weapons belonging to his rank. 


Other incidental notices show us that much legislation was done while 
Henry still had Thomas for his minister. The reign of Henrj‘ is rich in 
charters to boroughs, several of which are early enough in his reign to bear 
the signature of Chancellor Thomas. And a reference in the Constitutions of 
Clarendon shows that, thus early in his reign, Henry had begun that great 
step towards the development of jury trial which is one of the special marks 
of his reign. By the work of Henry and his chancellor the system of 
recognition was organised, by which sworn men gave a verdict, but as yet a 
verdict given from their own knowledge. The great legal writer of Henry’s 
reign, the justiciar Glanville,” speaks of the recognition as a special gift of 
Henry to his people, and enlarges on its superiorit}/ to the wager of battle. 
All this comes within the chancellorship of Thomas; and we shall do the 
chancellor great injustice if we think wholly of his later ecclesiastical 
character and 
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forget his services in the days when he was the chief minister of one of our 
greatest kings. Of the extant ordinances of Henry’s reign, the oldest after 
the charter issued at his coronation are the Constitutions of Clarendon 
themselves (1164). The Assize of Clarendon @@@ a wholly distinct 
document (1166) €€@ and the Inquest of Sheriffs (1170) came during 
the time of the quarrel with Thomas. 


On these, after the death of Thomas, follows in 1176 the Assize of 
Northampton, in 1181 the Assize of Arms, and in 1184 the Assize of the 
Forest. All these bear witness to Henry’s care, even when he was most 
occupied with other matters, to preserve the peace of the land, and to enable 
all his subjects to have justice done to them in the king’s name. And in all, 


the mode of inquisition by the oath of twelve lawful men grows at each 
step. The Assizes of Clarendon and Northampton have a special reference 
to one of Henry’s great measures, that by which the visitation of the country 
by itinerant judges going regular circuits was finally established. It was not 
an invention of his own; the visits of the king’s judges had begim to take a 
regular shape under Henry I. But it was Henry II who organised the whole 
system afresh after the anarchy. It was he who finally established the 
specially English principle that justice should be administered in different 
parts of the kingdom by judges not belonging to the particular district, but 
immediately commissioned by the king. When the king’s judges came and 
received the inquisitions of the local jurors, though the complete modern 
ideal of a judge and jury had not been reached, yet something had been 
reached which could grow into that ideal without any one moment of 
change so great as the changes wrought by Henry himself. By him the jury 
was applied to all manner of purposes. 


The Assize of Arms was distinctly a return to the old military system. It 
gave a new life to the fyrd, the ancient militia, which had never gone out of 
use, but which had been overshadowed by feudal levies on the one hand 
and by the use of mercenaries on the other. Each man was to have the arms 
which befitted the amount of his property. It was by a jury that the liability 
of each man to be ranked in such or such a class was to be fixed. Even in 
the Assize of the Forest, an ordinance framed to protect the most 
exceptional and most oppressive of all the royal rights, the popular element 
comes in. Sworn knights are appointed in each shire to protect those rights. 
Lastly, when in 1188 the tithe’ was levied for the defence of eastern 
Christendom against Saladin, the liability of each man to the impost was 
assessed by a local jury. In all these ways the appeal to the oath of lawful 
men, as opposed to any other form of finding out truth, was strengthened by 
every step in the legislation of Henry. 


Meanwhile the administrative system which had been growing up ever 
since the Conquest took firm root under Henry. We have a contemporary 
picture of it, drawn by one of Henry’s own officials, in the Dialogus de 
Scac-carioJ This was the work of Richard, treasurer of the exchequer and 
bishop of London, one of the family of officials founded by Roger of 
Salisbury. Alongside of this, we have our first strictly legal treatise, as 


distinguished from private compilations and codes, in the work of the great 
justiciar Glanville.’ 


[“The real importance of the ordinance by which the “Saladin tithe” was 
instituted consists in its being the earliest attempt to impose a tax on 
personal property, and in the employment of local jurors to determine the 
responsibility of the individual. In this latter aspect it shows a striking 
difference from the corresponding act of Philip Augustus, which may well 
be said to point the difference in the existing political systems of England 
and France. The ordinance of Henry II showed a development of the 
representative theory ; that of Philip Augustus rested on the feudal basis. ] 
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In short, we may say that under Henry the legal system of England took a 
shape which it has practically kept ever since. The endless changes of the 
last seven hundred years are rather special amendments of Henry’s work 
than anything which can be said to start altogether afresh from a new point. 
Strictly constitutional advance rather belongs to the reigns of Henry’s sons 
than to that of Henry himself. Nor is this wonderful. Constitutional advance 
commonly means the lessening of the royal power, and acts which lessen 
the royal power do not often issue from the free will of kings. In Henry’s 
time, above all, a time when law and order had to be restored after the reign 
of anarchy, the momentary need was rather to strengthen the royal power 
than to lessen it. Legal reforms are often, as in this case, the free gift of wise 
kings; constitutional reforms have commonly to be wrested from weak or 
wicked kings. But the legal reforms of Henry supplied an element which 
largely entered into the constitutional reforms of the next stage. Out of 
Henry’s favourite institution of recognitions on oath grew not only trial by 
jury but also the house of commons. 


By the time of Henry II the force of circumstances, especially the v/orking 
of the practice of summons, had gradually changed the ancient assembly of 
the whole nation into a mere gathering of the great men of the realm. The 


work which had now to be done, and which, in the space of about a hundred 
years, was gradually done by a number of instruments, conscious and 
unconscious, was to call into being a second and more popular assembly 
alongside of the assembly which had lost its popular character. To use 
language which belongs to a somewhat later time than that with which we 
are now dealing, the house of lords already existed; the house of commons 
had to be called into being alongside of it. The details of this great process 
of constitutional growth must be drawn out by the strictly constitutional 
historian. All that can be done here is to call attention to the main lines of 
the process and to its more remarkable landmarks. And it may be well from 
the very beginning to give the warning that the two houses of the English 
parliament did not arise out of any theoretical preference for two houses 
over one or three. The number was fixed, like everything else in English 
history, by what we are apt to call circumstances or accidents. The whole 
English parliamentary system was emhiently one which was not made, but 
grew. Thus, for instance, it was only gradually established that the barons 
should be personally smnmoned to the same house as the bishops and earls, 
while the knights should appear only by their representatives along with the 
smaller freeholders and the burgesses of the towns. ^ 


SOCIAL LIFE UNDER THE NORMAX AND ANGEVIN KINGS 


The conquest of England by the Normans was an event scarcely to be 
deplored. The Saxon occupation of the country had now lasted six hundred 
years ; but the rate of national progress had been so slow, and at the time of 
the Conquest itself appeared to be so decisively arrested, that any impulse, 
however rude and severe, would have been preferable to such a stagnation. 
For this want of improvement, also, such causes were in operation as to 
make any other kind of remedy hopeless. 


As might be expected, the first progress of the Normans after their conquest 
of England was slow, and from the same causes which had retarded that of 
the Saxons. Although superior to the conquered in refinement, they were 
still rude and illiterate ; and as they were the smaller party, the utmost of 
their 
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efforts for a long time were tasked first to win, and afterwards to retain their 
ascendancy. The arts of war, therefore, rather than those of peace, occupied 
their immediate attention, and the march of civiHsation, instead of being 
accelerated, was in the first instance rather retarded by the change. But the 
shock was soon surmounted, and a foundation laid for future improvement 
during the course of the present period. William the Conqueror himself was 
a lover and patron of learning; Henry Beauclerc, his son, was distinguished 
for his scholarship; and Henry II was not only accomplished in the learning 
of the period, but his sons also were distinguished for their literary 
acquirements. 


It is likewise to be noted that, although one of the earliest oppressions of the 
Conquest was the deposition of the English ecclesiastical dignitaries, yet 
their loss was little to be regretted on the score of learning, while their 
places were filled by foreign prelates of a much superior description. Of 
these, Lanfranc and Anselm were subtle metaphysicians and theologians; 
while Geoffrey, who established a school at Dunstable, and Godfrey, prior 
of St. Swithin’s, were excellent Latin poets. Abbeys were also founded and 
libraries established for the promotion of literature and the extension of 
education; while schools in connection with cathedrals and monasteries 
were multiplied over the kingdom. It was chiefly, however, the clergy who 
availed themselves of these opportunities, for as yet, even of the Norman 
nobility, there were few who could either read or write. But, indeed, the 
education delivered at these seminaries was scarcely attractive enough for 
the stirring spirits of the young men of the day, being chiefly of a 
theological and scholastic character, mixed up, as might be supposed, with a 
full amount of the mere pedantry and show of scholarship. Such we learn 
from the description of Fitzstephen.” 


“On holidays,” he thus writes, “it is usual for these schools to hold public 
meetings in the churches, in which the scholars engage in demonstrative or 
logical disputations; some using enthymemes, and others perfect 


APPIANUS ALEXA>T)EINITS ON THE FOUNDING OF CAKTHAGE 
BY DIDO 


” The Phoenicians built Carthage in Africa fifty years before the sack of 
Troy. It was Founded by Xorus and Carchedon or as the Romans, and 
indeed the Carthaginians themselves, will have it, by a Tyrian Lady called 
Dido who (her Husband being privily murdered by Pygmaleon, Tyrant of 
Tyre, which was revealed to her in a Dream) conveyed aboard all the 
Treasure she could, and shipping herself with some Tyrians that fled from 
the Tyranny, came to Libya, to that place where now Carthage stands ; and 
upon the people of that Countrie’s refusal to receive them, they demanded 
for their Habitation only so much Land as they could compass with an Ox- 
hide. This proposition seemed ridiculous to the Africans, and they thought it 
a shame to refuse strangers a thing of so small consequence, besides they 
could not imagine how any Habitation could be built in so small a patch of 
ground, and therefore that they might have the pleasure to discover the 
Phoenician subtlety, they granted their request. 


” Whereupon the Tyrians, taking an Ox-hide, cut it round about, and made 
so fine a thong, that they therewith encompassed the place where they 
afterwards built the Citadel of Carthage, which from thence was called 
‘Byrsa.’ [Byrsa in Greek signifies a Hide. | 


“Soon after by little and little extending their limits, and becoming stronger 
than their neiglibours, as they were more cunning, they caused ships to be 
built to traffick on the sea after the manner of the Phoenicians, by which 
means they built a city adjoining to their citadel. Their power thus 
encreasing they became masters of Libya, and the circumadjacent sea ; and 
at last making War upon Sicily, Sardinia and all the Islands of the Sea, and 
even in Spain itself, they sent thither Colonies, till at length, from so smiill 
a beginning, they formed an Estate comparable in Power to that of the 
Greeks, and in Riches to that of the Persians. «” 


>/ 


syllogisms; some aiming at notuing but to gain the victory and make an 
ostentatious display of their acuteness, while others have the investigation 
of truth in view. Artful sophists on these occasions acquire great applause, 
some by a prodigious inundation and flow of words, others by their 
specious but fallacious arguments. After the disputations, other scholars 
deliver rhetorical declamations, in which they observe all the rules of art, 
and neglect no topic of persuasion. Even the younger boys in the different 
schools contend against each other in verse about the principles of grammar 
and the preterites and supines of verbs.” Thus early had that course of 
education been in full vigour in England, which continued for centuries and 
as long as the Aristotelian system prevailed. But the seminary which was 
finally to surpass and eclipse all these institutions is thus described by Peter 
of Blois,/ a lively writer who flourished in the reign of Henry II : 


” In the year 1109, Joffrid, abbot of Croyland, sent to his manor of Cotten- 
ham, near Cambridge, Master Gislebert [Gilbert], his fellow-monk, and 
professor of theology, with three other monks who had followed him into 
England, who, being very well instructed in philosophical theorems and 
other primitive sciences, went every day to Cambridge, and, having hired a 
certain public barn, taught the sciences openly, and in a little time collected 
a greai concourse of scholars ; for, in the very second year after their 
arrival, the number of their scholars from the town and country increased so 
much, that there was no house, barn, nor church capable of containing 
them. For this reason they separated into different parts of the town, and 
imitating the plan of the Studium of Orleans, brother Odo, who was 
eminent as a grammarian and 
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satirical poet, read grammar according to the doctrine of Pnscian, and of his 
commentator Remegius, to the boys and younger students that were 
assigned to him, early in the morning. At one o’clock, brother Terricus, a 
most acute sophist, read the logic of Aristotle according to the introductions 
and com-mentaries of Porphyry and Averrhoes, to those who were further 


advanced. At three, brother William read lectures on Tully’s rhetoric and 
Quintilian’s Institutions. But Master Gislebert, being ignorant of the 
English, but very expert in the Latin and French languages, preached in the 
several churches to the people on Sundays and holidays. From this little 
fountain which hath swelled into a great river, we now behold the city of 
God made glad, and all England rendered fruitful by many teachers and 
doctors issuing from Cambridge, after the likeness of the holy paradise.” 


It will be noticed here that in such a concourse of learned men from 
different countries, Latin was the conventional language, which was spoken 
with the ease and fluency of a living tongue. But to preach in it before 
illiterate rustic audiences, as Master Gilbert appears to have done! The 
people, however, were probably charmed with the sound, and only the more 
convinced by how little they could comprehend. Such phenomena are not 
rare in preaching. In this way, Giraldus Cambrensis roused the people of 
Wales to arms, while preaching a crusade in 1186 for the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre. He harangued them in Latin, of which they did not 
understand a word ; but they wept, and hurried forward in crowds to enrol 
themselves for the war in Palestine. 


The Growth of Towns 


We now turn our eyes to the general condition of society both in town and 
country. Already, not only “the sweet security of streets” was felt doubly 
needful in the new state of things, but also that spirit of centralisation had 
vigorously commenced which gives birth to national industry, wealth, and 
civilisation. Thus, Bristol, Exeter, Winchester, Gloucester, and Chester, 
were already populous towns, to which may be added Dunv/ich, Lynn, 
Lincoln, and Norwich ; and all of them were distinguished either for home 
or foreign trade, especially the latter, which w^as carried on with Ireland 
and theContinent. In like manner, the towns along the coast of England in 
general, which afterwards rose into opulence, were coming into note 
through their shipping and commercial enterprise. But already the court and 
the Thames had imparted to London that preeminence which it still so 
immeasurably holds over every other English city ; and the Latin style of 
Fitzstephen” scarcely furnishes him with words of sufficient bulk and 
weight to describe its magnificence. It contained forty thousand inhabitants! 


In the city and suburbs were 126 parochial churches and thirteen large 
conventual ones, while Ludgate was the extreme west end of the city. The 
inhabitants, too, were reckoned something better than mere ordinary 
citizens, just as the citizens of Rome in ancient times became the patricians 
of the overgrown republic. 


Its traffic was carried on with every country, but chiefly with Germany; and 
the provisions that were garnered within its granaries were the chief 
resource of the surrounding districts during the occasional visits of famine. 
A trade so brisk and so extensive, he adds, was also properly systematised, 
so that not only the merchants of every commodity, but the workmen of 
every craft had their respective places assigned to them. London also was 
curiously bounded, according to the ideas of the nineteenth century. The 
city was girdled with a great and high wall, having seven gates which were 
made double ; and on the north and south it had towers and turrets at 
intervals ; but on the 
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south side the wall was worn out and washed away by the ebb and flow of 
the Thames. Such was the fate of the riverside fortifications in the time of 
Fitzstephen, and about the same period the stone bridge of London arose in 
their place, thus connecting both sides of the Thames, which had formerly 
been wedged asunder. Ludgate, as we have already mentioned, was the west 
end of London : the space between it and Westminster was a tract of fields 
and gardens. Smithfield, as yet a suburban locality, was then, as till lately, a 
cattle market, in which horses, cows, hogs, and other animals were sold. 
Moor-fields was a large lake, formed by the confluence of several streams 
that turned mills. That great artery of London now called the City road, with 
its countless ramifications of streets, consisted at that time of pasturage and 
corn-fields; while beyond that rural territory now known as Islington and 
Pentonville, a large tract of forest extended, stored with wild boars and 
other game, where the citizens enjoyed the recreation of hunting. Thus 
much for London, which even at that period was the marvel of foreigners 


on account of its greatness and its wealth. Well might the German barons 
who accompanied Richard I exclaim, when they saw the magnificence of 
his reception within its walls: “€€@ O king ! if our emperor had 
suspected this, you would not have been let off so lightly!” 


The Jews and Flemings 


WTiile adverting to the mercantile character of the English towns, it is 
necessary to allude to those persons by whom the infant commerce and 
manufactures of the nation were at this period chiefly promoted. And first 
among the men of business we may mention the Jews, who even at this 
early period had perceived the facilities which England possessed for 
gainful traffic, and who flocked thither in great numbers. True to their 
national character, and the doom imposed upon them of having no abiding 
home or resting-place, they neither dealt in land nor bulky articles of 
merchandise, neither built, created, nor manufactured; on the contrary, they 
dealt in money, the light symbol and representative of these substantialities; 
and that they might be enabled to gird up their loins and flee at a moment’s 
warning, without the risk and labour of carrying gold and silver along with 
them, they symbolised the symbol itself, by the use of bills of exchange and 
letters of credit, so that they could carry their whole fortune away in the 
shape of a few scraps of paper or parchment. The towns were the natural 
abodes of such men, and especially the capital, where they pursued the 
vocation of money-lenders, and drove a thriving trade, on account of the 
prodigality of the Norman nobles. 


The law, too, was greatly in their favour, for while every Christian was 
prohibited from exacting any interest whatever upon a loan, the Jews were 
untouched by the statute, and might lay on their percentages to whatever 
amount they pleased. But although they were thus the brokers of the court, 
and money-lenders of royalty itself, their very profits made their situation 
more precarious than that of a farmer of taxes in the French revolution, or a 
Turkish pasha under the old regime; for like leeches they were compelled to 
disgorge as often as their tyrants were pleased to turn upon them; and in this 
way the English kings were able to draw into the royal treasury the money 
of the people, without the odium of collecting it. The histories of Richard I 
and John show how well these sovereigns understood such a simple and 


direct mode of finance. But this was not the worst which these outcasts of 
the world were compelled to endure ; and the record of their sufferings 
during the crusading frenzy forms one of the most melancholy as well as 
atrocious episodes in the ancient chronicles of England. 
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It was fortunate tliat another class of people were already settled in the 
country, from whom its mercantile interests were to derive more substantial 
benefits than could ever be obtained from Jewish usurers. These were 
Flemish emigrants, who, in consequence of the bursting of their dikes, had 
been deprived of the territory which they had won from the sea, and were 
therefore obliged to seek a more permanent home. They first came to 
England in the time of the Conqueror, and as they were brave as well as 
industrious men they were located on the frontier of Wales, where they 
formed a sort of steady break-water against the stormy invasions of the 
Welsh. This colony was soon increased by fresh arrivals; and Henry II, 
perceiving the benefits to be derived from such a people, not only enlarged 
their territory, but endowed them with many political privileges. England 
had hitherto not been a manufacturing country, but the arrival of these 
Flemings introduced the preparation and weaving of wool, so that, in 
process of time, not only the home market was abundantly supplied with 
woollen cloth, but a large sur-plus made for foreign exportation. 


Unlike the Jews, too, these Flemings, while they formed a gallant border 
defence against the Welsh, and diffused industrial arts and habits among 
the English, were not only Christians, but kinsmen of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and distinguished for that probity in their commercial dealings which 
afterwards became the characteristic of the English merchants at large. 
From England, these Flemings gradually introduced themselves into 
Scotland, where David I protected them, and allowed them to be governed 
by their own laws and usages. In this way not only the Scottish 
manufactures originated, but the trade of Scotland with Flanders, which 
continued for centuries, and was of great utility to both countries. 


Architecture 


The taste of the Normans for magnificent buildings was well attested by the 
churches, palaces, and castles which they erected in every land where they 
obtained the predominance ; and after the conquest of so rich a country as 
England, these architectural predilections had scope for full exercise. 
Accordingly, while the greater part of the principal cathedrals and abbeys of 
the kingdom owed their origin to this period, a style of architecture was 
introduced superior to any that had yet been attempted in England. This, in- 
deed, was to be expected where Norman prelates bore rule, and where the 
resources of the nation were at their command for the realisation of their 
utmost wishes. But while monasteries and cathedrals were thus so largely 
multiplied, castles sprang up in still greater profusion. The style in which 
these edifices were erected, whether ecclesiastical, castellated, or domestic, 
was that prevalent at the time in Normandy; but it cannot in strictness be 
said to have been introduced into England at the Conquest, for Edward the 
Confessor, who had been brought up in the Norman court, had surrounded 
himself with Normans, and employed Norman architects on his buildings. It 
is expressly stated that he built the abbey church of Westminster in a “new 
style of architecture,” and that many other churches were imitated from it. 


The Norman style continued in use for about one hundred and thirty years 
© © that is, until the time of Richard I, about the end of whose reign it 
passed into the early English style. It may be conveniently divided into 
three periods the Early, from the Conquest to 1100; the Middle, 
from 1100 to about 1180; and the Transition, from about this time to the end 
of the century. 
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These dates cannot be absolutely fixed, but are an approximation 
sufficiently near for general purposes. The Norman style is thus 
distinguished from the Saxon : in the Saxon the towers were lofty in 
proportion to their width, and were without buttresses or staircases ; their 


masonry was peculiar, and their windows, when of more than one light, 
were divided by a rude baluster, supporting a long impost through the 
thickness of the wall. In the Norman the towers were lower in proportion 
©@@@ were strengthened with buttresses, and had in general staircases, 
either in projecting turrets or within the thickness of the wall; their masonry 
had not the peculiar framework or quoins, and their windows were divided 
by small shafts instead of balusters. The mouldings, too, in the Saxon are 
few and simple, while in the Norman they are so numerous and ornamental 
as to form an important characteristic of the style. 


Of the domestic buildings of this period, as contradistinguished from the 
castellated, we have a few existing remains, which, though imperfect, can 
still enable us to trace their original arrangement. The usual ground plan of 
the house seems to have been a parallelogram, comprising merely a large 
room or hall, which occupied the entire height of the building, and two 
rooms at the end of the hall, the lower being the cellar, and the upper the 
solar or sleeping-room, which served also for a sitting-room, and was in 
fact the only private room in the house. To these a kitchen and other 
outhouses were attached ; and in large houses there was a chapel. The 
king’s houses at the time seem to have had no other accommodation. The 
hall served for the com-mon living-room of the master and his dependants. 
At one end the floor was raised a little higher than the rest, and on this 
raised part, which was called the dais, was placed crossways the principal 
table of the hall, and in the body were the tables for the servants and 
inferior guests. The floor of the hall served also for their sleeping-place, the 
solar being reserved for the master and his family. The hall was frequently 
divided into three parts by rows of pillars and arches, like the nave and 
aisles of a church ; between these pillars curtains were hung, and by this 
means the aisles were separated from the body of the hall, and the sleeping 
apartments rendered more private. 


The hall was usually on the ground floor, but sometimes it was on the first 
floor ; and in this case the lower story was vaulted, and the communication 
with the upper story was by an external staircase. It is probable that the hall 
was warmed by a fire in the middle of the floor, with an opening, or louvre, 
in the roof over it, to allow the escape of smoke ; but we have many fire- 
places and chimneys of this period still remaining. 


We have but few materials for judging how the houses were furnished, our 
chief authorities being the illuminated manuscripts of the time. It seems 
certain that in large houses tapestry was used to cover the walls, but this 
must refer to the solar only. The hall had probably only tables, benches, and 
seats. The bed must have been in the solar, or private. These, in the 
illuminations, have more the appearance of modern couches than beds ; 
they are without hangings or testers, but they have pillows and bed-clothes. 
We also find stools, seats, and arm-chairs, of various designs, in common 
use, both in this century and the one preceding it. All these appear to have 
been well executed, and some of them are enriched with ornamental 
carvings and mouldings. Many are evidently executed in the turning-lathe. 
The doors, shutters for the windows, chests, etc., exhibit in their hinges, 
bolts, and locks, specimens of ornamental ironwork; and their curtains are 
held up by rods and rings, as in modern houses. The lesser houses, the 
dwellings of the com-mon people, both in town and country, seem to have 
been built of wood and plaster, and thatched with reeds and straw. 
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As might be expected, the strongholds of the Normans were of a more 
stately and imposing character than the straggling low-roofed granges in 
which the Saxon thanes had hitherto dwelt in safety; but still, they were 
built with a reference more to the means of resistance than those of 
elegance or comfort. The first defence of a castle was the moat or ditch, that 
sometimes comprised several acres; and behind it was the outer wall, 
generally of great height and thickness, strengthened with towers at regular 
distances, and pierced with loop-holes through which missiles could be 
discharged at the assailants. Within these defences were three divisions, 
consisting of the outer ballium or lower court, the inner ballium or upper 
court, and the keep ; while the main entrance through the outer wall was 
protected by the bar-bican, with its narrow archway, and strong gates and 
portcullis. It was no wonder that with such a network of walls, division of 


courts, and multiplied means for the defenders both of safety and 
annoyance, the dislodgment of an obnoxious magnate should have been so 
hard a task even when the royal banner marched against him. While so 
much was done for security and resistance, nothing was left for domestic 
comfort but the keep, which formed the residence of the baron and his 
family. This was the innermost of all the buildings, to which the defenders 
retreated only in the last extremity, and was so strongly constructed that in 
the ruins of castles it generally survives as a recording monument of 
departed greatness. A domicile erected on such a principle nmst, according 
to our modern ideas, have been sufficiently com-fortless, where every 
window was a shot-hole and every apartment a bat-tery, and where light 
could not be admitted without also inviting an enemy. But such as it was, it 
was the constant home of lordly knights and high-born dames; and, 
therefore, their taste and ingenuity as well as their resources were employed 
to make the most of it. 


Dress 


It was in dress that the Norman aristocracy of England chiefly showed their 
rank, wealth, and taste ; and in this they resembled their ancestors the 
Danes, whose love of gay clothing and rich ornaments was almost equal to 
their craving for bloodshed and plunder. A liking of this nature could not 
well exist without capricious mutations, and therefore the changes in 
fashion from the time of William the Conqueror to that of Henry III were so 
many that it becomes difficult as well as tiresome to follow them. At one 
tune the hair of the men was shorn closely behind, and the upper lip shaved; 
at another, as we have related, the hair was worn of such effeminate length 
that the church took the alarm : and while the practice was denounced by 
edicts, the long flowing locks of the male part of a congregation were often 
menaced by shears and razor, which the preachers plucked from their 
sleeves when they arrived at the practical application of their sermons. Nay, 
on one occasion of this kind, when long beards were the order of the day, 
the bishop of Sees, after declaiming against them before Henry I and his 
courtiers, descended at the end of the discourse, and with his scissors 
cropped off the beards both of king and congregation. After such clerical 
rebukes, it is no wonder if, at the close of this period, we sometimes find 
the pictures of men without beard or mustachio @€@ more especially as 


monks were the limners. Even when the hair was not sufficiently long for 
the exquisite taste of the 
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wearer, he sometimes enriched it with false locks, and thus flaunted a 
streamer that equalled the gayest. 


As for the general articles of dress at this period, they consisted of a hood, 
or a cap, shaped like a Scottish bonnet, a cloak, a tunic, a pair of long tight 
hose, leg bandages, and shoes or short boots. All this, however, was but the 
groundwork, which fashion overlaid or transmuted at pleasure. In this way 
the cloaks became long or short; the sleeves of the tunic were sometimes so 
lengthened that the hand was overlapped and concealed; while the boots 
and shoes, instead of being adapted to the shape of the foot and the 
convenience of walking or riding, were curled up at the points like rams’ 
horns, and sometimes were fastened to the knee with a gold chain. 


The costliness of the stuff of which these different articles of dress were 
made, and the richness with which they were befurred and embroidered, 
was a matter of great import; and William Rufus on one occasion threw 
away a new pair of hose, because they cost only three shillings, declaring 
that a king should wear nothing so cheap. He seems to have been of a 
different opinion from King Stephen, who thought his hose too dear at half- 
a- crown. Towards the close of this period the bonnet was sometimes 
discarded, that the hair might be more fully seen and admired ; and in this 
case the exquisites of the time of King John wreathed their long locks into 
ringlets with curling-tongs and bound them with gay ribbons. At other 
times, a streamer was attached to the hood, of such preposterous length that 
it nearly reached the middle of the leg. And yet these were the men who 
could endure the heat of a Syrian campaign under a heavy load of armour, 
and fight gallantly from morning to night upon a fair field! 


I] 


Ruins of Tomb in Paphlagonia (After Hirschfeld) 
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In all these fopperies, the male sex appear to have so completely anticipated 
the ladies that little change can be found to have taken place in female 
costume and ornament. The gown and kerchief were still the principal 
articles of outer clothing, while the hair, which was worn long, was at one 
time plaited, and at another inclosed in a silken case, or bound with a 
ribbon. The under garment or tunic, where the front was given to view, was 
laced up, while its sleeves were so long that they were sometimes knotted 
up to prevent them from trailing on the ground €@ and the same was 
the case with the kerchiefs or veils, which would otherwise have dragged 
behind like a train. But these exaggerations were abandoned during the 
reign of Henry II, when a better taste discarded the long knotted sleeves and 
skirts for a more suc-cinct and graceful costume. In this case, the gown was 
gathered closely to the waist with a girdle, and the veil demurely fastened 
beneath the chin, so that the whole head was covered. Sometimes the 
younger ladies wore their hair short and curled, while the elder ones appear 
with a hood, furnished with a long streamer behind, like that of the 
gentlemen. The female ornaments of gold and articles of jewelry may be 
presumed to have been nearly or altogether the same as in the earlier period, 
as rings, chains, and brooches are adapted to every taste, and not liable to 
the mutations of more flexible or transitory articles. 


Domestic Life 


In turning to the domestic style of life which now prevailed in England, we 
find that, with all the additional splendour which was introduced by the 
Normans, little improvement was as yet made in the substantial comforts of 
a home. The floor was still carpeted, or rather littered, with rushes, however 
lordly might be the hall; and as these rushes appear to have been sel-dom 
renewed, they must have been plentiful receptacles both of damp and 
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dust. On this account Fitzstephen” quotes it as an instance of the princely 
magnificence of Thomas k Becket, when chancellor, that he caused the 


floor of his dining-room to be covered every morning with clean straw or 
hay in winter and green branches of trees in summer. The historian, 
however, adds a startling fact which we could not otherwise have surmised, 
and it is that all this was for the comfort of those guests who were obliged 
at dinner to sit upon the floor, from no room being found for them at table! 
The general regulations in the daily routine of a household may be learned 
from the following rhyme of the period, which had probably all the 
authority of a well-established proverb : 


Lever a cingite, diner a neuf, Souper a cinque, coucher a neuf. Fail vivre 
d’ans nonante et neuf. 


(To rise at five, to dine at nine, To sup at five, to bed at nine, Makes a man 
live to ninety and nine.) 


Here we have a four hours’ morning fast before the first meal, followed by 
eight hours of endurance before the second and last succeeded. This, and 
only two meals a day, was perhaps the most marked change effected by the 
Conquest, when the four and sometunes five hea Saxon meals per diem 
of the preceding period are taken into account. 


Another striking change was in the new nomenclature imposed upon the 
articles of diet. While feeding and rearing, the animals suited to the table 
retained their Saxon names, but as soon as they were killed they became, to 
all intents, Norman. Thus, a cow became beef, a calf veal, a sheep nmtton, a 
sow pork, a deer venison, and a fowl a puJlet. Of the style of cookery 
during the Norman period we only know that rich spices were in plentiful 
use, and that the Normans themselves were not only moderate but also 
dainty eaters €€@ epicures in the best sense of the term, in contrast to 
the Saxons, who, we must confess, were sheer gluttons in comparison. At 
solemn feasts the boar’s head €€@ that long after continued to be the 
chief ornament of the baronial hall and Christmas festival @@€ was 
already a dainty dish, and as such was brought in at the coronation of Trmce 
Henry, eldest son and junior king to Henry II, amidst a loud blare of 
trumpets. The peacock, in like manner, w^as such a cherished ornament of 
the table that either already, or soon after, kings, knights, and nobles were 
wont to swear solemnly over it before they ate it, when they pledged 


themselves to some great chivalrous enterprise. The crane was a bird for the 
cx)nimon meals of nobles and princes. The finest wheat was made into 
simnel and wastel cakes, and spice-bread (panis piper-atus), and used at the 
tables of the rich, in addition to common loaves; and the chief drinks, as 
before, were spiced wines, morat, pigment, and hippocras for the wealthy, 
and ale and cider for the middle classes. ^ 


CHAPTER VIII 


RICHARD THE LION-HEARTED. 


[1189-1199 A.D.] 


There is no instance in English history where poetry and romance have so 
entirely succeeded in concealing the real character, as in the case of 
Richard. Personal courage amounting to insanity; a desire for fame, which 
allowed no obstacle to stand in its way ; bodily strength, which overthrew 
every enemy in the shock of battle €@ these are the real distinctions of 
this prince and warrior; and all have equally developed themselves in very 
inferior men. But his kingly rank, his perilous achievements in the Holy 
Land, and heroic adventures on his return, have raised him from the list of 
mere strong-handed, firm-purposed wielders of the sword, and invested him 
with an interest to which his qualities, either of heart or head, did not entitle 
him. 


A bad son, a bad brother, we are not to be surprised if the sober pen of 
history describes him as a bad king. Cruel and revengeful like all his race, 
the sufferings of his subjects or of the rank and file of his army were 
matters of no consideration compared to the gratification of his lightest 
wish ; and yet by this time the refining influence of the two previous 
crusades, and the growth of mercantile wealth and civil privileges resulting 
from them, had imparted a poetical colouring to the imagination of the 
noble classes throughout the west ; and Richard, reckless, in sober reality, 
of man’s life and woman’s honour, took his place among the gay 
troubadours who sang the praises of their ladies’ charms, and has left some 
sonnets to the present time which breathe the most luxurious accents of the 
south. The ten years’ reign of this fighting and singing potentate were 
passed almost entirely in absence from his kingdom and in total ignorance 
of the English tongue. 


He was in Anjou when his father died, and gave a startling proof by his first 
proceeding of what was to be expected ; this was to seize the treasurer of 
the 
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late king and imprison him till he had yielded the royal wealth, and also all 
that he himself possessed.^ His subsequent conduct contributed more to 
turn the title of public opinion in his favour. He dismissetl his own 
counsellors, and called to his service those who remained faithful to his 
father. 


To take formal possession of his transmarine dominions, and to settle the 
existing differences between the crowns of France and England, detained 
Richard a few weeks on the Continent, But he immediately ordered his 
mother Eleanor to be liberated from confinement, and invested her with the 
high tlignity of regent. The queen dowager exercised her authority with 
prudence and moderation. As she proceeded in royal state from district to 
district, she distributed alms for the soul of her late husband, released the 
prisoners who had been confined without due process of law, forgave 


offences committed against iho crown, restrained the severity of the 
foresters, and 


reversed the outlawries issued upon common fame. By proclamation she 
ordered all freemen to take the oath of allegiance to Richard, and to swear 
that they would be obedient to his laws. At her invitation the barons and 
prelates assembled at Winchester to receive their new sovereign, and the 
third day of September was fixed for the ceremony of his coronation. 


At the appointed hour the procession moved from his chambers in the 
palace of AVestminster. The whole way to the high altar in the church had 
been previously covered with crimson cloth. First came the clergy, abbots, 
and bishops, followed by two barons with the cap of state and golden spurs, 
and two earls carrying the rod and sceptre. The three swords were borne by 
John, the king’s brother, David, brother to the king of Scotland, and 
William, earl of Salisbury; and to these succeeded six earls, and six barons 
carrying on their shoulders the different articles of royal apparel. The crown 
had been intrusted to the hands of the earl of Aumale, who was followed by 
Richard himself, supported by the bishops of Durham and Bath. Over his 
head was borne a canopy of silk, stretched on four spears and carried by 
four barons. Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, received the king at the 
altar, and administered to him the usual oath. Richard then threw off his 
upper garment, put on sandals of gold, was anointed on the head, breast, 
and shoulders, and received successively from the proper officers the cap, 
tunic, dalmatic, swords, spurs, and mantle. Thus arrayed he was led to the 
altar, and solemnly adjured by the archbishop not to assume the royal 
dignity unless he were resolved to observe the regal oath. He renewed his 
promise, took the crown from the altar and gave it to the prelate, who 
immediately placed it on his head. The ceremony of the coronation was 
now completed. Richard repaired to the throne ; and, after the celebration of 
the mass, was reconducted in state to his apartments. 


Richard I of England 


(1157-1199) 
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The young king had taken the cross during the reign of his father. By a 
prince of his adventurous spirit an expedition to the Holy Land would at 
any time have been hailed with joy; at the present it offered to his mind 
irresistible attractions. After the fatal battle of Tiberias, Acre, Sidon, 
Ascalon, and Jerusalem had fallen into the hands of Saladin; Tyre alone 
remained in possession of the Christians. The considerations which would 
have deterred a more prudent monarch served but to inflame the ambition 
of Richard; and to make preparations for the recovery of Jerusalem ajid the 
discomfiture of the Moslem conqueror was the great object of his policy 
during the four months which he allotted to his residence in England. With 
this view he hastily filled, in a council at Pipewell, the vacant abbeys and 
bishoprics, and divided the powers of the regency in his absence between 
his chancellor William Longchamp, bishop of Ely, and his justiciary Hugh, 
bishop of Durham. To satisfy his mother, he added to her dower all the 
lands which had been settled on Matilda [Good Queen Maud], the queen of 
the first Henry, and on Alice the relict of Stephen ; and, that his brother 
John might through gratitude be attached to his interest, he gave him, 
besides the countship of Mortain in Normandy, the earldoms of Cornwall, 
Dorset, Somerset, Gloucester, Nottingham, Derby, and Lancaster in 
England, about one-third of the whole kingdom. 


In the treasury at Salisbury above a hundred thousand marks were 
deposited, the fruit of his father’s rapacity ; but he deemed this enormous 
sum inadequate to the gigantic projects which he had conceived, and sought 
to augment it by expedients most disgraceful to himself and injurious to his 
successors. The demesne lands, the honours and the offices of the crown, 
were exposed to public sale. Exorbitant sums, under the name of presents, 
were extorted from every new bishop and abbot. For a bribe of three 
thousand pounds he remitted his displeasure against his natural brother 
Geoffrey, who had been lately chosen archbishop of York; he sold the 


earldom of Northumberland to the bishop of Durham during the term of his 
natural life for @@ 10,000 ; and in consideration of an equal sum he 
restored to the king of Scots the castles of Berwick and Roxburgh, with all 
the right of superiority over the crown of Scotland which had been acquired 
by Henry. “ Then came the punishment of real or presumed offenders. 
Glanville, the favourite of the last sovereign, was cast into prison, and 
compelled to pay ® €15,000 for his liberty; and Stephen, the last seneschal 
of Anjou, was kept in irons till he paid 30,000 Angevin pounds, and bound 
himself to pay 15,000 more for his release.’ , 


This partial evil, however, turned out to be a universal good ; for many of 
the citizens availed themselves of the opportunity to exchange their tenure 
of house and land, at the will of the king, for a perpetual rent. Towns also 
acquired fresh privileges on payment of an immediate sum; and the great 
masses of property which had accumulated in the hands of the kings from 
the time of the Conquest were broken up into smaller and more manageable 


* The king’s charter to the king of Scots may be seen in Rymer’s Foedera.k 
It is not, as has sometimes been supposed, a formal recognition of the 
independence of Scotland, but a resignation on the part of Richard of all 
those rights which Henry had extorted from William for his ransom. In lieu 
of them he received @@ 10,000, probably the sum which William would 
have given to Henry. The respective rights of the two crowns were now 
replaced on the same footing as formerly : William was to do to Richard 
whatever Malcolm ought to have done to Richard’s predecessors, and 
Richard was to do to William whatever they ought to have done to 
Malcolm, according to an award to be given by eight barons, to be equally 
chosen by the two kings. Moreover, William was to possess in England the 
lands which Malcolm had possessed, and to become the liege man of 
Richard for all lands for which his predecessors had been the liege men of 
the English kings. 
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success of his scheme in the avidity with which the citizens secured their 


corporate freedom and local government, and only regretted he had not 
more franchises to sell. ” I would sell London,” he said, “if I could find a 
man rich enough to buy it.” When the means of raising money were 
exhausted in England, he sailed to Normandy to fill his coffers by similar 
expedients. 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS 


Before we accompany him on his way to Palestine it will be proper to 
advert to the fate of the English Jews. The Jews of this period were, in 
every Christian country, the sole or the principal bankers. As no law existed 
to regulate the interest of money, their profits were enormous ; and at the 
time of a military expedition, and especially of a crusade, their demands 
always rose in proportion to the number and wants of the borrowers. Hence, 
sensible that they had earned the hatred of the people, they were careful to 
deserve by the value of their offerings the friendship of the prince. In 
England they had grown rich under the protection of the late king; but as 
Philip of France had, at his accession, banished them from his dominions, 
confiscated their property, and annulled the obligations of their delators, an 
idea was confidently entertained that similar measures would be adopted by 
the new sovereign. To obviate the expected calamity, the Jews had hastened 
with valuable presents from every county to London; but Richard @@@ 
whether he foresaw the probability of a popular tumult, or thought that their 
presence would pollute the holiness of the ceremony OOO forbade them 
to appear before him on the day of his coronation. 


In defiance of this prohibition, some had the temerity to mix with the crowd 
and enter the gates of the palace. They were expelled with insults, followed 
with clubs and stones, and murdered by the fury of their pursuers. A report 
immediately gained credit that the king had given a general permission to 
kill them and plunder their property. The populace assembled in great 
numbers; every Jew found in the streets was murdered without mercy, and 
every house belonging to a Jew was set on fire. It was in vain that Richard 
despatched the justiciar with several knights to disperse the rioters. These 
officers were compelled to flee for their own safety, and the work of 
conflagration and murder continued till the next morning. The king hanged 


three of the ringleaders, on the pretext that they had burned the houses of 
Christians; but he refused to irritate his subjects at the beginning of his 
reign by acts of severity in favour of a hated people, and contented himself 
with issuing a proclamation in which he took the Jews under his protection, 
and forbade any molestation to be offered to them either in their persons or 


property. 


This impunity, however, encouraged the enemies of the Israelites, and the 
crusaders in their way to the coast were careful to imitate their brethren in 
the capital. The excesses at Lynn, Norwich, Stamford, and Lincoln seem to 
have been caused by the impulse of the moment; those at York were the 
result of an organised conspiracy. Before sunset on March 16th, 1190, a 
body of men entered the city, and in the darkness of the night they attacked 
the house of Bennet, a wealthy Jew who had perished in the riot in London. 
His wife and chiklren were massacred, his property was pillaged, and the 
building was burned. The house marked for destruction on the following 
night belonged to Jocen, another Jew equally wealthy, but who had escaped 
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from the murder of his brethren in the metropoHs. He had, however, the 
wisdom to retire into the castle with his treasures and family, and was 
imitated by most of the Jews in York and the neighbourhood. 


Unfortunately, one morning the governor left the castle; at his return the 
fugitives, who amounted to five hundred men, independently of the women 
and children, mistrusting his intentions, refused him admission. In 
conjunction with the sheriff he called the people to his assistance; the 
fortress was besieged night and day; a considerable ransom was offered and 
rejected; and the Jews in their despair formed the horrid resolution of 
disappointing with their own hands the malice of their enemies. They 
buried their gold and silver, threw into the flames everything that was 
combustible, cut the throats of their wives and children, and consummated 
the tragedy by stabbing each other. The few who had not the courage to join 
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in this bloody deed told the tale from the walls to the assailants, and to save 
their lives implored permission to receive baptism. The condition was 
accepted, and the moment the gates were thrown open they were massacred. 
The conquerors then marched to the cathedral, extorted from the officers the 
bonds which the Jews had deposited with them for greater security, and 
making a bonfire burned them in the middle of the nave. These outrages 
brought the chancellor to York; but the principal offenders fled into 
Scotland, and he contented himself with deposing the sheriff and governor, 
and taking the recognisances of the citizens to appear and answer in the 
king’s court. In narrating so many horrors, it is a consolation to find them 
uniformly reprobated by the historians of the time. If the ringleaders 
endeavoured to inflame the passions of the populace by religious 
considerations, it was merely as a cloak to their real design of sharing 
among themselves the spoils of their victims and of extinguishing their 
debts by destroying the securities together with the persons of their 
creditors. <^ 


RICHARD IN SICILY 


It was midsummer m 1190 before Richard and Philip set out on their great 
expedition. Richard proceeded from Tours, Philip from Paris. They met at 
Vezelay, and thence marched to Lyons. The arrowy Rhone was with 
difficulty crossed. The pavilions of the associated armies were at length 
pitched in the meadows on its bank. The leaders and their followers here 
separated. Richard took the road to Marseilles. His fleet had not appeared. 
His impatience drove him onward; and he left his army, coasting along the 
Italian shores, till he reached Messina. His fleet was there before him. At 
Messina he engaged in a quarrel with the prince and the people. The king of 
France, who had arrived before Richard, wisely kept aloof from these 
differences. It was Richard’s personal quarrel about the dower of his sister; 
and it was at last ended by the payment of forty thousand ounces of gold by 
Tancred, the king of Sicily, and by the betrothal of Arthur of Brittany, the 
nephew of Richard, to the daughter of the Sicilian king. From this period 
Philip Augustus saw in Richard the haughty assertor of his private interests, 


and he devoted himself to the advancement of his own rival interests, which 
finally expelled the kings of England from Normandy. ^ 


Richard and Philip, though jealous of each other, contrived to mask their 
real feelings, and spent the winter in apparent amity. But soon another 
subject of dissension arose. Richard had offered his hand to Berengaria, the 
daughter of SauchO; king of Navarre; and his mother Eleanor had arrived 
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with the princess at Naples. PhiHp immediately brought forward the claim 
of his sister Adelais, who had for so many years been espoused to the king 
of England ; but Richard declared that he would never marry a woman who 
had been, as he could prove, the mistress of his father. During the dispute 
Tancred put into the hands of the king a letter which he pretended to have 
received from Philip, containing proposals for a confederacy against 
Richard ; and Philip, when it was shown to him, pronounced it a forgery, an 
unworthy artifice to countenance the English monarch in his rejection of 
Adelais. At length it was agreed that Richard should be released from his 
contract with the French princess, that he should pay to Philip 10,000 marks 
by instalments in the course of five years, and that at his return from 
Palestine he should restore Adelais, with the strong places which he held as 
her marriage portion. Some days later the king of France sailed for Acre. 
Richard accompanied him a few miles ; then turning to Reggio, took on 
board Eleanor and Berengaria, and conducted them to Messina. 


At length the king bade adieu to Sicily with a fleet of fifty-three galleys and 
one hundred and fifty other ships. Eleanor had returned to England; the 
queen of Sicily and the princess of Navarre accompanied the expedition. 
Nine months had already elapsed since Richard commenced his journey, 
and yet, though he was but a few days’ sail from the Holy Land, the 
impetuosity of his character led him to squander away two more months in 
a very different enterprise. His fleet had been dispersed by a tempest, and 
when he reached Crete, twenty-five ships were missing. He proceeded as 


far as Rhodes; but being detained there by sickness, despatched some swift 
sailing vessels to collect the stragglers. From these he learned that two ships 
had been stranded on the coast of Cyprus, that the wrecks had been 
plundered and the crews thrown into prison. As soon as his health would 
allow, he sailed to Limasol, and found before the port the vessel which 
carried his sister and Berengaria. They had been invited to land by Isaac, a 
prince of the Comnenian family, who styled himself emperor of Cyprus ; 
but, distrusting the faith of the tyrant, had remained in the open sea awaiting 
the arrival of Richard. He immediately demanded satisfaction for the 
treatment of the crusaders, and received an absolute refusal. 


Isaac had manned six galleys for the protection of the harbour, and had 
drawn up his forces along the beach. After a sharp contest the galleys were 
taken; Richard landed with his usual impetuosity, and Limasol was taken. 
The next day Isaac suffered himself to be surprised in his camp by the 
activity of the invaders, and escaped with difficulty to Nicosia. Humbled by 
these disasters, and disheartened by the defection of the Cypriots, he 
condescended to sue for a conference, which was held in a plain before 
Limasol, After much conversation, it was agreed that Isaac should pay 
3,500 marks of gold ; that he should do homage to the king of England; 
should resign to him all his castles; should serve with five hundred knights 
in the holy war; and at his return, if he had given satisfaction to his new 
lord, should be reinstated in the possession of his dominions. But the 
Cypriot soon repented of his facility, and escaped in the night from his 
guards. Resistance, however, was fruitless. Another battle was lost ; Nicosia 
surrendered ; and his daughter, on whom he doted most tenderly, fell into 
the hands of the conqueror. With a broken heart he left the strong fortress of 
St. Andrea, and threw himself at the feet of Richard, who ordered him to be 
bound in chains of silver, and to be confined in a castle on the coast of 
Palestine. 


It was at Limasol that the king married Berengaria, who was anointed and 
crowned by the bishop of Evreux. Here also he received a visit from 
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Guy de Lusignan, the unfortunate king of Jerusalem. Guy had worn that 
crown in right of his wife Sybilla; but at the siege of Acre he found a 
dangerous competitor in Conrad, the marquis of Montferrat and prince of 
Tyre. SybUla was dead ; and Conrad, who had married her sister Isabel, 
contended that the crown could no longer belong to Lusignan, but had 
descended to himself as the husband of the real heiress. Philip, who had 
reached Acre, espoused the cause of Conrad; and this alone would have 
been a sufficient reason with Richard to support the interest of his rival. He 
received Lusignan with honour, acknowledged him for king of Jerusalem, 
and gave him 2,000 marks to relieve his present necessities. <^ 


RICHARD REACHES PALESTINE 


Richard at length set sail from Cyprus, on the 5th of June, 1191. Nearly a 
year had passed since he and Philip had met on the plains of Vezelay, 
During that period, and for a year previous. Acre had been in vain besieged 
by the Christian host. As the English fleet approached the city, Richard 
gazed upon the high tower, and then the smaller fortresses showed him their 
formidable fronts. There he saw the Christian hosts encamped in the plain ; 
but on the distant hills, beyond the besiegers, was the mighty army of 
Saladin, whose standard waved amongst innumerable tents, the bright 
colours of his pavilions glittering m that summer sun. As Richard landed, a 
shout of joy went up from the crusaders’ camp, with the clang of trumpets 
and the loud chorus of national songs; and the night was passed in dance 
and revelry, amidst an illumination of waxen torches which lighted up the 
whole valley. The English king, having heard that the king of France had 
made liberal donations to his soldiers, proclaimed a higher rate of pay for 
everyone in his service, of whatever nation. But an intermitting fever 
checked his activity, and he waited for the arrival of some more men from 
England. 


Philip led his troops to an assault of the city, and was repulsed. As Richard 
regained his strength the attacks were more vigorous. The battering-ram 
was brought up to shake the massive walls ; and amidst its heavy strokes 


the Turks shouted and filled the air with the noise of their gongs, so that 
Saladin, on the distant hills, should hear the signal and come to their relief. 
The crusaders had to assail the city and to defend themselves. Day by day 
there were desperate battles in the trenches. But still the siege went on. The 
Greek fire was rained from the walls of Acre on the besiegers; and the 
besiegers cast large stones amongst the besieged from their cumbrous 
machines. All the various machines were plied night and day. But more 
formidable was the approach of famine. Saladin could not penetrate the 
lines of the crusaders to supply the brave defenders of Acre with new 
stores. After long negotiation it was agreed that the city should be 
surrendered, a certain portion of the garrison being left as hostages for the 
performance of the conditions of capitulation, the most important in the 
eyes of the crusaders being that Saladin should restore the holy cross. The 
Turks were also to pay a large sum of money, and set at liberty fifteen 
hundred Christian captives. 


Philip of France, after the capture of Acre, resolved to return home. A 
furious bigot, who had, in the beginning of his reign, banished everyone 
from his dominions who dared to gainsay the laws of the church, he was yet 
the craftiest of politicians. He had measured himself with Richard, and had 
found that the subtlety of the fox might be as effectual as the rage of the 
lion. He had borne indignities from him. He was jealous that amongst all 
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the host of the crusaders ” there was not of him a word, but all of Richard 
the king.” He hatl his own schemes to pursue in the absence of Richard 
from his continental dominions. The duke of Normandy bound his feudal 
superior, by the customary oaths, not to make war upon his territories while 
he was not there to defend them ; and the king of France left ten thousand 
soldiers under the command of Richard. But they parted in anger and 
mutual hatred. The crusaders regarded Philip as a deserter. If he had 
remained, perhaps his policy, if not his religion, might have saved the 
Christian character from the eternal disgrace of one of the atrocities of the 


“lion-hearted.” We shall not trust ourselves to narrate this crowning horror 
of the siege of Acre in any other words“ than in those of the chronicler, 
Geoffrey de Vinsauf,\ who was himself a crusader. 


Saladin had delayed to restore the cross within the time agreed, and he had 
asked further time. “When it became clearly evident to King Richard that a 
longer period had elapsed than had been fixed, and that Saladin was 
obdurate and would not give himself trouble to ransom the hostages, he 
called together a council of the chiefs of the people, by whom it was 
resolved that the hostages should all be hanged, except a few nobles of the 
higher class, who might ransom themselves or be exchanged for some 
Christian captives. King Richard, aspiring to destroy the Turks root and 
branch, and to punish their wanton arrogance, as well as to abolish the law 
of Mohammed and to vindicate the Christian religion, on the Friday after 
the Assumption of the blessed Virgin Mary, ordered two thousand seven 
hundred of the Turkish hostages to be led forth from the city and hanged; 
his soldiers marched forward with delight to fulfil his commands, and to 
retaliate, with the assent of the divine grace, by taking revenge upon those 
who had destroyed so many of the Christians with missiles from bows and 
arbalasts.” 


In the guilt of Richard the duke of Burgundy participated, by massacring 
the prisoners who had been taken under the banner of France. Saladin 
retaliated by the decapitation of his Christian prisoners. After this mutual 
slaughter, Richard led his army, now reduced to thirty thousand men, by the 
line of the coast to Jaffa. They marched, as in the time of King Stephen, 
with a high standard on a wagon. Pack-horses and loaded wains went 
slowly on by this difficult path on the side of the sea ; and the Saracens, 
who hovered round their march, often attacked the troops and plundered the 
baggage. The crusaders were moving on amidst sacred localities, and 
Capernaum and Csesarea were familiar names, at least to the priests who 
marched with them. During the night they were stung by venomous reptiles 
; and when again on their march, the troops of the indefatigable Saladin 
hovered around them @€@€ Turks and Bedouins @@@ darkening the air 
with their showers of arrows. ” The strength of all paganism,” says 
Minsauf,^ “had gathered together from Da-mascus to Persia, from the 
Mediterranean to the East.” 


THE RETURX AXD CAPTURE OF RICHARD 


Thus terminated the crusade. If Jerusalem could have been won by personal 
strength and bravery, it might have been won by Richard. His exploits, so 
superior to those of his fellows, threw a splendour around him which 
endeared him to the Christians and extorted the admiration of the infidels. 


* This work, Itinerarium perigrinorum et gesta regis Ricardi, etc., was 
formerly attributed to Geoffrey, but recent research has shown that it is in 
large part a translation of the French poem by Ambrose @@@ L’estoire de 
la guerre sainte. 
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But the little influence which they had on the issue of the expedition will 
justify a doubt whether he possessed the talents of a general. He seems to 
have been content with the glory, without the advantages of victory ; his 
fickle-ness prevented him from pursuing for any time the same object; and 
his passionate temper made him fitter to promote dissension than to procure 
unanimity among his associates. As soon as his health would permit he paid 
his debts, satisfied the claims of his followers, and sailed from Acre. The 
next morning he turned to take a last view of the shore, and with 
outstretched arms exclaimed: “Most holy land, I commend thee to the care 
of the Almighty. May he grant me life to return and rescue thee from the 
yoke of the infidels!” His fleet, with his wife, sister, and the princess of 
Cyprus on board, had sailed some days before, and reached Sicily without 
any accident. The king followed in a single ship, and took a different course 
; but his progress was often retarded by contrary winds, and a month had 
elapsed before he reached the isle of Corfu. 


Here he hired three coasting vessels to carry him and his suite, consisting of 
twenty persons, to Ragusa and Zara. What route he meant afterwards to 


pursue is uncertain; but he was aware that the king of France had 
confederated with his brother John to dispossess him of his dominions; that 
Henry, the emperor of Germany, the rightful heir to Sicily, was irritated by 
his league with Tancred;i and that many princes, the relations of Conrad, 
had professed themselves hostile to him, as the supposed murderer of that 
nobleman. Hence, as he had assumed the garb of a pilgrim, and sought to 
disguise himself by the length of his beard and hair, it is probable that he 
hoped to cross the Continent unknown, and to elude by artifice the snares of 
his enemies. However that may be, he was driven by a storm on the coast of 
Istria, between Aquileia and Venice, and proceeded towards Gortz, the 
residence of Meinhard, a nephew of Conrad. One of his pages appeared be- 
fore that chieftain with a present of a valuable ruby, and solicited a passport 
for Baldwin of Bethune, and Hugh, the merchant, pilgrims returning from 
Jerusalem. “The present,” he exclaimed, “is the present of a prince. He must 
be King Richard. Tell him he may come to me in peace.” The pretended 
pilgrim, however, was suspicious of danger, and, having bought horses, fled 
in the night. Baldwin and seven others remained, and were seized by 
Meinhard, who immediately sent a messenger with the mformation to his 
brother Frederick of Betesow. 


The king had reached Freisach, when he was discovered by a Norman 
knight in the service of Frederick; but mindful of his duty to his native 
sovereign, the knight warned him of his danger and endeavoured to conceal 
his arrival. Though six of his companions were taken, Richard escaped with 
one knight and a boy acquainted with the language. They travelled three 
days and nights without entering a house or purchasing provisions, and 
found themselves on the fourth day at Erdburg, in the neighbourhood of 
Vienna. The boy was sent to market. By the display of his money he excited 
curiosity, but he eluded every inquiry by answering that his master was a 
rich merchant who would arrive in three days. Richard, though aware of his 
danger, was too weak to prosecute his journey. The boy was again sent to 
market, was seized and put to the torture, and at last revealed the name and 
retreat of 


‘ He had married Constanza, the true heir at the death of King William, her 
brother, and had prepared to assert her right, at the time that Richard made 
the league offensive and defensive with Tancred, and agreed to marry his 


nephew to Tancred’s daughter. Within a fortnight after the king’s departure 
from Messina, Henry entered Campania, and proceeded as far as Naples, 
where the heat and sickness almost destroyed his army. Hence arose the 
enmity of the emperor to Richard. 
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the king. ^MIc^ Richard saw his house surrounded by armed men, he drew 
his swortl and refused to yield to anyone but their chieftain. That chieftain 
immediately appeared O00 Leopold, duke of Austria; the same Leopold 
whom he had treated with the most cruel insult in the town of Acre, and 
who, as brother-in-law to Isaac, conceived himself entitled to revenge the 
wrongs of that unfortunate monarch. He received the king’s sword, and 
committed him to the care of a baron named Hadmar, to be closely confined 
in the castle of Durnstein.’/ 


ENGLAND DURING THE CRUSADE 


When Richard left England, early in December, 1189, he left the kingdom 
:n the charge of two prelates, William of Longchamp, bishop of Ely, and 
Hugh of Puiset, bishop of Durham, as joint justiciars. He could not have 
chosen two representatives less fitted to work satisfactorily together, Hugh 
was a member of a rich old family of Champagne, a cousin of the king, and 
with very exalted ideas of his own lineage and position. William was a 
Norman, probably of gentle birth, but a self-made man, and accordingly 
laughed at by his Norman associates as a parvenu. Then, too, he was proud, 
arrogant, and ambitious, with a contempt for the English and all things 
English. Thus he was likely to find opposition both among the Norman 
nobles and the English gentry and middle classes. 


But to Richard he was loyalty itself. Before the king left Normandy the two 
bishops had quarrelled, and Richard settled matters by making Longchamp, 
already chancellor, sole justiciar. At the same time the office of papal legate 
was conferred upon him. At Richard’s departure he was practically supreme 


in both church and state. At once his conceit and arrogance began to 
alienate from him even those loyal supporters of the king who would 
ordinarily have stood by him. He assumed royal airs, travelled about and 
held his court in regal pomp, and by his personal display called forth 
derision from the Normans. His hatred of the English was reciprocated. It 
was at this point that John, who had been released from an oath to remain 
out of England during his brother’s absence, crossed the Channel, and 
gathered together in an opposition court at Lancaster all those whom 
Longchamp had alienated. 


John had looked with great favour on Richard’s project of going to the Holy 
Land. Kings had gone on crusades before and had never come back. It was 
more than likely, thought John, that Richard’s valour and impetuosity would 
lead to his death, and in that event John was determined to succeed him. To 
be sure, Arthur of Brittany, the son of his elder brother Geoffrey, had a 
better right, but Arthur was a mere child, and it had often happened in 
England before that a child, although the nearest heir to the throne, had 
been set aside for a man. Whether Richard really intended Arthur for his 
successor, or whether he directed Longchamp to forward that prince’s cause 
as an of [set to John’s known ambition, is not clear, but the justiciar’s 
actions made it evident that the king preferred his nephew to his brother. 
For a time the influence of Queen Eleanor prevented John’s openly 
opposing the bishop, but in 1191 she joined Richard with Berengaria at 
Messina; and John, thus released from restraint, soon found an opportunity 
of standing forth as protector of the nation against the unpopular justiciar. 


For some offence, real or pretended, Longchamp had condemned Gerard de 
Camville to lose the shrievalty, with the custody of the castle of Lincoln ; 
but while he besieged that fortress, John, at the head of a numerous army. 
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Chapter VII. Phcenician Commerce 


b A. H. L. Heeren, Historical Researches. — c F. C. Movers, Die 
Phoenizier. — rf Strabo, The Geography of Strabo (translated from the 
Greek by J. Falconer and H. C. Hamilton). — e DIODORUS SiCDLUS, 
The Historical Library (translated from the Greek by G. Booth). — / Strabo, 
rf<Dypa<l>iKa. — ” Herodotus, The History of Herodotus (translated from 
the Greek by William Beloe). — A Plinius Secundds, Historia Naturalis. 


Chapter VIII. Phcenician Civilisation 


6 John Kenrick, Phoenicia. — « R. Pietschmann, Geschichte der Phoenizier. 
— d O. C. C. Emmanuel de Rouge, Mi-moire sur Vorigine egyptienne de 
Palphabet phtnicien. — e W. Deecke, Der Ursprung der Kyprischen 
Sylbenschrift. — / H. Wuttke, Geschichte der Schrift und des Schrijtthums. 
—” J. P. Peters, Nippur. — ^ F. Hommel, Geschichte Assyriens und 
Babyloniens. — i Georg Weber, Weltgeschichte. — i Herodotus, The 
History of Herodotus (translated from the Greek by William Beloe). — k 
Plinius Secundus, Historia Naturalis.^ — ‘ Philo Byblius (see 
Bibliography). — “» Eduard Gerhard, Auserlesene griechische Vasenbilder. 


Appendix A. Classical Traditions 


i Hanno, “The Periplus of Hanno.” — c Justin, The History of the World 
(translated from the Latin by G. Turnbull). — rf The Holy Bible. — e 
Appianus Alexandrinus, T^e i/is-tory of Appian of .‘Alexandria (translated 
from the Greek by J. Dancer). — / A. H. L. Heeren, Historical Researches. 
— ” Himilco’s Voyage of Discovery. Preserved through the Ora Maritima 
of Rufus Festus Avienus. — h Pomponius Mela, The Rare and Singular 
Works of Pomponius Mela (translated from the Latin by Arthur Golding). 
— » Aristotle, Politics.- — i Jas. Rennell, The Geographical System of 
Herodotus. — k P. F. J. Gosselin, Recherches sur la geographic systimatique 
et positive des anciens. — ‘ Avienus, Ora Maritima. 


surprised the royal castles of Nottingham and Tickhill. The chancellor was 
taken unawares ; finding himself unequal to the contest, he offered to 
negotiate ; and after the rejection of several proposals, it was mutually 
agreed that a certain number of the king’s castles should be placed in the 
custody of different barons, who should be sworn to preserve them for the 
king during his life, and to deliver them to John in the event of the king’s 
death. By this arrangement the prince gained one important step towards the 
object of his ambition, while the chancellor was still allowed to retain the 
exercise of the royal authority. 


This quarrel was succeeded by another, still more disastrous to Longchamp. 
Geoffrey,’ the king’s natural brother, had been appointed to the 
archiepiscopal see of York ; but Richard, though he had remitted his 
displeasure against the new prelate in consideration of a large sum of 
money, compelled him to swear that he would continue to reside on the 
Continent [for a period of three years]. He was, however, consecrated, in 
virtue of a papal mandate, by the archbishop of Tours, and hastened to 
England to obtain the possession of his church. The chancellor had given 
orders that on his arrival he should be required to take an oath of allegiance, 
or to quit the kingdom immediately. Geoffrey eluded the officers; took 
refuge in the church of St. Martin; and, when the requisition was made, 
haughtily replied that he should never submit to the orders of that traitor, 
the bishop of Ely. For three days his asylum was respected ; on the fourth 
he was conveyed by force to the castle of Dover, At the solicitation of the 
bishop of London Longchamp allowed him to be released and to repair to 
the capital. 


The news of this event was received with pleasure by John and his party. 
That prince, who had hitherto regarded his illegitimate brother as an enemy, 
now pretended to feel for him the most tender affection. He wrote to all the 
bishops and barons to assemble at Reading; while Longchamp, by other 
letters, forbade them to accept the invitation of a prince whose object it was 
to disinherit his sovereign. The assembly, however, was held; John and 
Geoffrey met, wept, and embraced. Two very suspicious papers were 
produced and read, both purporting to be letters from Richard ; the one 
forming a council of regency, with the archbishop of Rouen as president,’ 
the other absolving Geoffrey from his oath and allowing him to visit his 


diocese. The chancellor had engaged to appear before them. He had even 
collected a formidable army; but distrust and terror induced him to flee 
from Windsor to London, where he exhorted the citizens to shut their gates 
against the king’s enemies ; and, finding them disinclined to obey, retired 
into the Tower. He was followed to the capital by his pursuers, who 
obtained admission, on taking an oath to be faithful to Richard and to 
maintain the franchises of the city. 


Longchamp, in a council held at St, Paul’s, was condemned to resign the 
office of justiciar, to surrender all the royal castles but three, and to give 
security that he would not leave the kingdom till he had fulfilled these con- 


[^ Geoffrey seems to have been his father’s favourite son till he was 
supplanted by John. Possessed of all the vigour and ambition of the 
Plantagenets, he shrank from the clerical life into wliich he was forced. In 
nominating him to the see of York Richard was faithfully carrying out his 
father’s last wishes, but he was probably at heart glad thus to shut him 
forever from any chance of attaining the throne upon which Richard 
unjustly suspected him of having designs. “Geoffrey,” says Kate Norgate,/ 
” never did anything to justify the suspicion, but showed on the contrary 
every disposition to act loyally towards both his brothers, if they would but 
have acted with equal loyalty towards him.” 


P The archbishop of Rouen, Walter of Coutances, had been sent by Richard 
from Messina as a mediator, in the previous year. Exactly what his 
instructions were it is impossible to say, but it is quite likely that one 
alternative provided for the dismissal of Longchamp as justiciar. It was this 
letter oi instructions apparently that the archbishop produced in this 
contingency. | 
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ditions. He had not been present ; but the next morning he met his accusers 
in a field to the east of the city. The citizens mustered in a circle round the 


lords, and ten thousand spectators are said to have assembled behind them. 
A long time was spent in altercation. The chancellor defended himself with 
vigour. He had been a faithful servant to his sovereign; he was ready to 
account for every penny of the king’s revenue. Still he would sub-mit to 
their judgment of the preceding day ;/ not that he meant to resign any office 
intrusted to him by his royal master, but because it was useless to resist the 
power which was arrayed against him. He retired to Dover castle, one of the 
three castles reserved for him. Thence he attempted to escape to the 
Continent in the disguise of a monk, but was discovered and brought back. 
He next put on female attire, and proceeded to the beach with a web of 
cloth under one arm and a measure under the other. Bu this unusual gait 
provoked suspicion : on nearer inspection his beard betrayed him ; and the 
women of the place loaded him with insults, till the officers rescued him 
from their fury and conveyed him to prison. John allowed him to cross the 
sea, and appointed the archbishop of Rouen grand justiciar and vice- 
chancellor in his place. 


THE CAPTIVITY OF RICHARD 


Such was the state of England when the news arrived of Richard’s departure 
from Acre. The people, by whom with all his vices he was beloved on 
account of his valour, were eager to behold the champion of the cross ; but 
week after week the public expectation was alternately roused and 
disappointed. Rumours the most sinister and improbable had begun to 
prevail, when the secret of his detention was revealed by the copy of a letter 
to the king of France from the emperor Henry VI. This imperial speculator, 
for the sum of €€60,000, had purchased the royal captive from Leopold; 
and “the enemy of the empire and disturber of France,” to use his words, 
was now lodged in chains in one of the castles of the Tyrol, surrounded by 
trusty guards, who with their naked swords attended him by day and 
watched at his bedside by night. 


This intelligence seems to have electrified all Europe. If the king’s enemies 
rejoiced at his disgrace, the clergy and people, all who had admired his 
valour or sighed for the deliverance of Palestine, lamented his misfortune 
and loudly invoked in his favour the interference of the Vatican. In England 
his subjects renewed their oaths of allegiance; the bishops and prelates 


assembled at Oxford, and sent deputies to give him advice and consolation ; 
and Eleanor by repeated complaints induced Pope Celestine to pronounce 
the sentences of excommunication and interdict against Leopold, and to 
threaten similar measures against Henry, unless he immediately liberated 
his captive. There was, however, one man who openly rejoiced at the 
intelligence€?€@ John, the king’s brother, who repaired in haste to Paris, 
surrendered to Philip some portions of Normandy, did him homage for the 
rest of Richard’s continental possessions, and returning to England 
assembled an army to contend for the crown. But, as the king observed, 
“John was not a man to succeed by force when force was opposed to him.” 
Though the fidelity of the grand justiciar was doubtful, the prelates and 
barons unfurled the royal standard; an armament of foreign mercenaries 
was repulsed from the coast; 


[‘ Of this action Hallam says: ” It was a remarkable assumption of power by 
that assembly, and the earliest authority for a leading principle of our 
constitution, the responsibility of ministers to parliament.” ] 
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and the pusillanimous usurper consented to an armistice, that he might form 
new plans and watch the course of events. 


At the same time his confederate, the king of France, having sent a 
messenger to Richard to give him back his homage, entered Normandy with 
a powerful army. Several fortresses yielded through fear or treachery; but 
Rouen, the capital, was saved by the exertions of the earl of Essex, who had 
lately returned from the Holy Land. He harangued the citizens; pointed their 
indignation against the perfidy of the man who had turned his back to the 
infidels ; and animated their patriotism by the prospect of the desolation 
around them. They courageously repelled the enemy. Even the women 
mounted the walls and poured boiling pitch on the heads of the assailants. 
Philip’s military engines were burned, and the garrison boldly threw open 


the gates and invited him to advance if he dared. He preferred to retire, and 
his departure gave a short pause to the war. 


Longchamp, the chancellor, who still remained in exile, was the first to 
discover the prison of his sovereign. By repeated solicitations he obtained 
permission of Henry to conduct Richard to the diet at Hagenau. Before this 
august but incompetent tribunal the king listened to the accusations against 
him : that he had confederated with Tancred to oppose the right of the 
emperor to the crown of Sicily; that he had unjustly seized the kingdom of 
Cyprus; that he had hired assassins to murder the marquis of Montferrat,/ 
and that he had treated with insult the German nation at the siege of Acre. 
His manly and persuasive defence was received by the princes of the diet 
with applause and commiseration. Even the cold-hearted Henry appeared to 
relent. He ordered the kmg’s chains to be struck off, showed him the respect 
due to a crowned head, and consented to treat about the amount of his 
ransom. ^ 


THE CAPTIVE KING’s DEFENCE 


The reply of Richard to the charges brought against him by the emperor 
Henry VI has been preserved. Its simple eloquence must have had, as the 
contemporary writers assert, a very considerable influence in securing his 
release. The reply follows: 


” I have been born in such a station as to give an account of my actions to 
none but God ; but these are of such a nature that I fear not even the 
judgment of men, and especially, sire, of a prince so just as yourself. 


“My connection with the king of Sicily ought not to have grieved you; I 
have been able to keep on good terms with a man of whose aid I stood in 
need, without justly offending a prince whose friend and ally I was. As for 
the king of France, I know of nothing that ought to have brought on me his 
ill-humour, except my having been more successful than he. Either by 
opportunity or fortune I have done those feats which he would have been 
glad to achieve : this is the sum of my crimes towards him. With regard to 
the king of Cyprus, everyone knows I have done no more than avenge the 


injuries that I had first received; and, in avenging myself on him, I have 
freed his subjects from the yoke by which he oppressed them. I have 
disposed of my conquest. Was it not my right? And if there was anyone 
who ought to have found fault with it, it was the emperor of Constantinople, 
by whom neither you nor I have been very kindly treated. The duke of 
Austria has 


‘ To repel tliis charge a letter was produced from the sheik or Old Man of 
the Mountain, the chief of the Assassins, who declared that he had procured 
the murder of Conrad in revenge for the injustice offered by that nobleman 
to some of his subjects. 
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clitioiis. He had not been present; but the next morning he met his accusers 
in a field to tiie ea.st of the city. The citizens mustered in a circle round the 
lords, and ten thousand spectators are said to have assembled behind th(>ni. 
A long time was spent in altercation. The chancellor defended himself with 
vigour. He had been a faithful servant to his sovereign; he was ready to 
account for every penny of the king’s revenue. Still he would sub-mit to 
their judgment of the preceding day ;/ not that he meant to resign any office 
intrusted to him by his royal master, but because it was useless to resist the 
power which was arrayetl against him. He retired to Dover castle, one of the 
three castles reserved for him. Thence he attempted to escape to the 
Continent in the disguise of a monk, but was discovered and brought back. 
He next put on female attire, and proceeded to the beach with a web of 
cloth under one arm and a measure under the other. Bu this unusual gait 
provoked suspicion : on nearer inspection his beard betrayed him ; and the 
women of the place loaded him with insults, till the officers rescued him 
from their fury and conveyed him to prison. John allowed him to cross the 
sea, and api)ointed the archbishop of Rouen grand justiciar and vice- 
chancellor in his place. 


THE CAPTIVITY OF RICHARD 


Such was the state of England when the news arrived of Richard’s departure 
from Acre. The people, by whom with all his vices he w^as beloved on 
account of his valour, were eager to behold the champion of the cross ; but 
week after week the public expectation was alternately roused and 
disappointed. Rumours the most sinister and improbable had begun to 
prevail, when the secret of his detention was revealed by the copy of a letter 
to the king of France from the emperor Henry VI. This imperial speculator, 
for the sum of €€60,000, had purchased the royal captive from Leopold; 
and “the enemy of the empire and disturber of France,” to use his words, 
was now lodged in chains in one of the castles of the Tyrol, surrounded by 
trusty guards, who with their naked swords attended him by day and 
watched at his bedside by night. 


This intelligence seems to have electrified all Europe. If the king’s enemies 
rejoiced at his disgrace, the clergy and people, all who had admired his 
valour or sighed for the deliverance of Palestine, lamented his misfortune 
and loudly invoked in his favour the interference of the Vatican. In England 
his subjects renewed their oaths of allegiance; the bishops and prelates 
assembled at Oxford, and sent deputies to give him advice and consolation ; 
antl Eleanor by repeated complaints induced Pope Celestine to pronounce 
the sentences of excommunication and interdict against Leopold, and to 
threaten similar measures against Henry, unless he immediately liberated 
his captive. There was, however, one man who openly rejoiced at the 
intelligence PJ ohn, the king’s brother, who repaired in haste to Paris, 
surrendered to Philip some portions of Normandy, did him homage for the 
rest of Richard’s continental possessions, and returning to England 
assembled an army to contend for the crown. But, as the king observed, 
“John was not a man to succeed by force when force was opposed to him.” 
Though the fidelity of the grand justiciar was doubtful, the prelates and 
barons unfurled the royal standard ; an armament of foreign mercenaries 
was repulsed from the coast ; 


[‘ Of this action Hallam says: “It was a remarkable assumption of power by 
that assembly, and the earliest authority for a leading principle of our 
constitution, the responsibility of ministers to parliament.” ] 
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profitable. The negotiation was suspended, and renewed, and protracted; 
and five months elapsed before the terms could be finally adjusted. 


These were that Richard should pay 100,000 marks for his ransom ; should 
restore Isaac, the late emperor of Cyprus, to his liberty, but not to his 
dominions ; and should deliver the captive daughter of Isaac to the care of 
her uncle, the duke of Austria. Henry in return engaged to set the king at 
liberty on the receipt of the money; to aid him against all his enemies; and 
to invest him with the feudal sovereignty of the kingdom of Provence, an 
obsolete right, which the emperors had long claimed but had not the power 
to enforce. A distant day was assigned for the performance of these 
conditions. Eleanor and the archbishop of Rouen, who had resigned the 
administration to Hubert Walter, archbishop of Canterbury, joined the royal 
captive; and Richard, to bind the emperor more firmly to his interests, 
adopted the strange expedient advised by his mother. In an assembly of the 
German princes and English envoys, by the delivery of the cap from his 
head he resigned his crown into the hands of Henry ; who restored it to him 
again to be held as a fief of the empire with the olDligation of a yearly 
payment of ©@5,000./ Still, no reliance could be placed on the faith of the 
German, to whose rapacity a more tempting bait was offered by John and 
the French monarch. On condition that he would detain Richard in captivity, 
they promised to secure to him a larger sum than had been fixed for the 
king’s ransom, or to pay him at the rate of €€20,000 for every month of 
imprisonment. Henry could not resist so tempting an offer. He had even the 
effrontery to communicate it to Richard; but the German princes, who had 
become sureties for the release of the English monarch, upbraided their 
emperor with his venality, and compelled him to relinquish his prey. More 
than 70,000 marks were received on the spot, and hostages given for the 
payment of the remainder. 


The king hastily descended the Rhine as far as Cologne, the archbishop of 
which city conducted him to the port of Antwerp. Here he embarked on 


board his own fleet. Four days were consumed in the intricate navigation of 
the river ; during five more he was detained by contrary winds in the 
harbour of Swine, opposite to the isle of Cadsand ; at length he landed at 
Sandwich amidst the acclamations of his subjects, after an absence of more 
than four years. 


Though Richard now breathed the air of liberty, his heart could not be at 
ease till he had chastised the perfidy of the French monarch. Two short 
months were all that he could spare to his English subjects; and these were 
employed, not in repairing the evils caused by his absence but in devising 
means to extort more money from those who had been already 
impoverished by the amount of his ransom. In England he had no longer an 
enemy: John’s castles of Marlborough, Lancaster, and St. Michaers had 
previously yielded to the king’s officers; and those of Tickhill and 
Nottingham surrendered as soon as his return had been ascertained. In 
Nottingham was held a great council of the realm, consisting of fifteen 
spiritual and temporal peers, with Eleanor, the queen mother. On the first 
day Richard took from several individuals the offices which they held under 
the crown, and sold them to the best bidder. The terms which he proposed 
were the payment of a considerable fine in the first instance, and an annual 
rent for the future. 


“This extraordinary transaction is related on the best authority, that of 
Hoveden,? whose testimony seems to be confirmed by the fact that, on 
Henry’s death, Richard was summoned, Hke any other of the princes of the 
empire, to vote for a king of the Romans. He sent deputies, but wisely 
resolved not to trust his person in Germany a second time. It is, however, 
possible that he may have been summoned as king of Provence. 
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The next day he accused of treason his brother John, and the confidential 


adviscT of that prince, Hugh, bishop of Coventry. They were ordered to 
appear and plead to the charge within forty days, under the following 


penalties. The prelate, inasmuch as he was a sheriff, was to be at the king’s 
mercy: inasmuch as he was a bishop, to be judged by the church. John was 
to be outlawed, and to forfeit all his lands, goods, and chattels. Neither of 
them obeyed the summons, though it was thrice repeated at the distance of 
forty days; and then, as John held lands in Normandy, and was actually in 
France, three peers hastened to the court of his sovereign lord, the French 
king, to repeat the accusation, and to demand judgment against him for 
contumacy. On the third day of the council a tax of two shillings was 
imposed on every caracute of land ; and the military tenants of the crown 
were required to accompany the king into Normandy after the rate of one- 
third of the service to which they were bound by their tenures. The last day 
was employed in discussing the extraordinary question whether it was 
necessary that the king should be crowned again. In opposition to his 
opinion it was decided in the aflirmative; and the ceremony was performed 
at Winchester by Hu-bert, archbishop of Canterbury. 


RICHARD IN NORMANDY 


Richard now hastened to join his army at Portsmouth. The wind was 
adverse, but his impatience scorned the advice and warning of the mariners. 
He set sail : the night proved dark and tempestuous ; and the next morning 
he was happy to escape from the danger by returning into the harbour. After 
a tedious delay of a fortnight he reached Normandy, and on his lantling was 
met by his brother John. That prince, whose pusillanimity was equal to his 
ambition, implored on his knees the forgiveness of a sovereign whom he 
had so cruelly offended. But he had secured a powerful intercessor in the 
queen mother; at whose request Richard received him into favour, though 
he sternly refused to restore to him either his lands or his castles. 


It would weary the patience of the reader to lead him through a long and 
languid detail of military actions which have ceased to be interesting. The 
finances of Philip, as well as those of Richard, were exhausted; and both 
kings were compelled to conduct their operations on too petty a scale to 
produce important results. From mere lassitude and impotence they often 
consented to an armistice ; and as often, on pretence of some real or 
imaginary offence, broke their word and rushed again to arms. At each 
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repetition their passions grew more inflamed ; the spirit of retaliation urged 
them to new cruelties; and at last each party frequently put out the eyes 
instead of accepting the ransom of their prisoners. Yet so equally balanced 
were their powers of mischief that, after six years of desultory and 
sanguinary warfare, it would have been difficult to determine whose fortune 
had preponderated. 


The most brilliant action during the contest was fought between Gisors and 
Courcelles. Philip had marched from Mantes with three hundred knights, 
their escjuires, and a large body of cavalry. It was his intention to raise the 
siege of Courcelles ; but Courcelles had already surrendered, and he was 
met by Richard on the road to Gisors. After a sharp engagement, the French 
fled to that fortress; the bridge broke under the weight of the fugitives; and 


” Philip had proposed that the quarrel between them should be decided by 
five champions on each side. Ricliard sarcastically answered that he could 
have no objection, if the king of France and himself were to be two of the 
number. 
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the king, with twenty knights, all in armour, was precipitated into the river 
Epte. The rest perished. Philip was extricated with difficulty, and owed his 
safety to the devotion of his followers, who gallantly turned on the 
pursuers, and renewed the battle till all were either taken or slain. Forty 
barons, one hundred knights, and a hundred and forty chargers, covered 
with armour, were the reward of the victors, Richard communicated the 
news to his friends in England, and boasted with scornful complacency that 
he had made the king of France drink of the waters of the Epte. 


Before this the fortune of war had supplied him with a still more pleasing 
opportunity of gratifying his resentment. The bishop of Beauvais, under the 
pretence that he had to support the character of a count as well as a bishop, 
had indulged his martial disposition, fought at the head of his retainers, and 


acquired the reputation of a bold and fortunate warrior. It chanced, however, 
that in a skirmish under the walls of Beauvais he was taken by Mercader, 
the commander of the king’s mercenaries. A more acceptable present could 
not have been offered to Richard. It was to the influence of this prelate, then 
the French envoy to the court of the emperor Henry, that the English prince 
attributed the most galling of the indignities which he was compelled to 
bear in his captivity © @@ that of being put in chains like a criminal. 


The bishop was immediately thrown into a dungeon in the castle of Rouen, 
and loaded with fetters of iron as heavy as his strength could support. In 
despair of softening the king, he had recourse to the authority of the pontiff, 
from whom he received a severe but merited reproof. He had, said 
Celestine, put on the helmet instead of the mitre, and neglected the duties of 
his station to mix in the fray of battle. And, what added to his offence, he 
had fought against the champion of the cross, who sought only to recover 
his own, and in favour of a recreant prince who in violation of his oath had 
invaded the property of another. Such misconduct rendered him unworthy 
of the protection of the church or the interposition of the holy see. He might 
intercede for him as a friend ; he could not employ authority as a pontiff, 
Richard soon afterwards received a letter in which Celestine desired him to 
pity “his dear son, the bishop of Beauvais”; and in return sent to the pontiff 
that prelate’s coat of mail, with the following scroll attached to it: “Look if 
this be the coat of thy son or not.” “No,” replied the pope, with a smile, ” it 
is the coat of ason of Mars. Let Mars deliver him, if he can.” Even the 
king’s necessities could not subdue his resentment. He refused a ransom of 
10,000 marks ; nor did the bishop of Beauvais recover his liberty till 
Richard was laid m the grave, <^ 


ENGLAND FROM 1194 TO 1198 


On the 12th of May, 1194, Richard crossed the Channel to Barfleur and, 
says Stubbs,S’ “England saw his face no more, heavily as from time to time 
she felt the pressure of his hand.” For the four following years the kingdom 
was governed by Hubert Walter, archbishop of Canterbury, who held the 
office of justiciar and the position of papal legate. Hubert was an able 
administrator and a successful financier, trained by his uncle, Glanville, in 


the school of Henry II. The measures which marked his justiciarship were 
practically a carrying out of the policy of the first Plantagenet. Himself an 
Englishman, Hubert conscientiously tried to alleviate the condition of the 
people, rather than oppress them; but the constant demands of Richard for 
gold rendered his task a weighty one. But his skill made possible a more 
equable 
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distribution of the burden, and those who could bear it probably had to pay 
more nearly their just share. The sum of @€ 1,100,000, which he is said to 
have sent to his royal master in the space of four years, is evidence enough 
of this, for such a sum could never have been obtained from the nation had 
not the barons and lesser nobility contributed more largely than they had 
been wont to do. One thing Hubert must be credited with, the importance of 
which has often been lost sight of in viewing the justiciar as a mere 
“money-gptter” €€ he did more than any man up to his time to teach 
the people the habits of self-government. The election of juries to assess 
taxes, the election of the grand jury for the assizes, the choice of 
representative knights of the shires for the transaction of judicial work 
@@@ all these, and more, Hubert taught the people. “The whole working 
of elective and representative institutions,” says Stubbs,o “gained greatly 
under his management @€€ he educated the people against the better 
time to come.“a 


To exactions so frequent and so vexatious as those demanded by Richard 
for carrying on his campaigns on the Continent men did not submit without 
murmuring; and a factious demagogue in the city of London improved the 
opportunity to direct the public discontent against the higher classes in 
society. William Fitzosbert, or Longbeard, equally distinguished by the 
length of his beard and the vehemence of his eloquence, professed himself ” 
the advocate of the people,” but at the same time was careful to flatter the 


wishes of the prince. He did not deny that the war was just and necessary, or 
that the nation was bound to furnish supplies to the sovereign; but he 
contended that the rich and powerful among the citizens contrived means to 
shift the burden from their own shoulders, and to impose it on those who 
were the least able to bear it. He crossed the sea to lay his sentiments before 
the king, by whom he was not unfavourably received ; returned in haste to 
London, and by inflammatory harangues from St. Paul’s cross threw the 
whole city into a ferment. Associations were formed ; fifty-two thousand 
persons bound themselves to obey the orders of their “advocate”; and the 
more wealthy inhabitants trembled for their lives or fortunes. Archbishop 
Hubert thought it his duty to oppose the demagogue; and in a meeting of the 
citizens, by his mild and persuasive eloquence, induced them to give him 
hostages as securities that they would keep the king’s peace. 


Fitzosbert now saw the storm that was gathering. With an axe he clove the 
head of the officer sent to arrest him, and fleeing to the church of St. Mary 
le Bow fortified the tower against his opponents. But the people, separated 
from their leader, remained quiet ; on the fourth day, the church, by design 
or accident, was set on fire, and Fitzosbert, as he attempted to escape in the 
confusion, was stabbed in the body by the son of the officer whom he had 
murdered. The wound did not produce instant death; he was hastily tried, 
condemned, dragged at the tail of a horse to “the elms” at Tyburn, and 
hanged in chains with nine of his followers. His friends pronounced him a 
martyr; and a report was spread that miracles had been wrought at his 
grave. Some examples of severity dispersed the enthusiasts that collected 
around it ; and in a few weeks the doctrines and the name of Fitzosbert were 
forgotten. His fate, however, left in the estimation of many a foul blot on 
the character of Hubert, for during the contest the right of sanctuary had 
been violated, and that by the order of him whose duty it was to maintain 
the immunities of the church. This with his other demerits, real or alleged, 
was urged by his enemies on the attention of the pontiff, who in letters both 
to the king and the archbishop insisted that Hubert should relinquish those 
secular offices which he held, and should confine himself to his 
archiepiscopal 
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duties. He had once already tendered his resignation, and had been induced 
to withdraw it. Now it was tendered a second time, and reluctantly 
accepted.’ The celebrated Geoffrey Fitzpeter was appointed his successor. 


Richard had the satisfaction of surviving his two great persecutors, the duke 
of Austria and the emperor of Germany. To save the lives of his hostages he 
had sent to the former, according to a preceding agreement, the princess of 
Cyprus, and his niece, the maid of Brittany. Before they arrived Leopold 
was dead (1195). He had crushed his foot by a fall from his horse: a 
mortification ensued; and on his deathbed, to obtain the benefit of 
absolution, he consented to release the hostages, and to order the restitution 
of the money which he had extorted from the English monarch.’ Henry, for 
a while at least, enjoyed the fruit of his dishonesty. With Richard’s ransom 
he raised a powerful army to prosecute his claim on the kingdom of Sicily. 
A torrent of Germans, pouring from the Alps into Italy, overran Apulia and 
Campania; and the Sicilians, to escape the ravages of a barbarous enemy, 
submitted by treaty to his authority. 


But the perfidious emperor laughed at the obligation of his word; put out 
the eyes of the son of Tancred (the father was dead) ; threw the queen 
Sybilla, her daughters, and the principal nobility, into chains; and was 
followed into Germany by a long train of captives, and one hundred and 
fifty horses laden with the most valuable spoils of the conquered provinces. 
But in the second expedition his cruelties excited the empress Constanza to 
join her countrymen against her husband. Besieged in a castle, he 
condescended to seek reconciliation, which in a short time was followed by 
his death. Like Leopold, during life he had despised the dictates of his 
conscience and the papal excommunication; in death, like him, he 
acknowledged his injustice, and ordered the ransom of Richard to be 
restored. It is useless to add that the restitution was easily eluded by his 
SUCCeSSOTF. 


DEATH AND CHARACTER OF RICHARD 


It was Richard’s fate to perish in an ignoble quarrel with one of his barons 
(1199). A treasure had been discovered on the estate of Guiomar, viscount 
of Limoges, and though a part had been offered to satisfy the king, he 
demanded the whole. On the refusal of Guiomar, Richard besieged his 
castle of Chalus, and contemptuously rejected the conditional offer of 
surrender made by the garrison. It chanced, as he rode round the walls in 
company with Mercader, that an arrow wounded him in the left shoulder. 
The signal for assault was immediately given : the castle was taken by 
storm ; and with the exception of Gourdon, the archer who had wounded 
the king, the captives were ordered to be hanged as robbers who had 
detained the property of their sovereign. An unskilful surgeon now 
extracted the head of the arrow ; and symptoms of mortification soon 
warned the king of his approaching dissolution. He sent for his confessor, 
received the sacraments with sentiments of compunction, and ordering 
Gourdon into his presence, gave him his lib- 


[‘ Hubert was probably glad enough to lay down the cares of office. Stubbs 
o thinks that probably the refusal of the assembled barons and bishops in 
the spring of 1198, to accede to Richard’s demands @@@ the second 
refusal of the sort recorded in all English history @€€@ had something to 
do with his retirement. It was at least the occasion of it.] 


^ How much had been received in all is unknown. A portion was spent in 
building the walls of Vienna. But 4,000 marks were offered to the hostages 
at their departure, to take to Richard. They refused the charge, lest, if any 
part should be lost or stolen during the journey, the king should compel 
them to make up the deficiency. 
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rrty, with ono luindro.| shillins4 to take him home. But Mercader secretly 
deta’incd the unhai)i)V vouth, and ordered him to be flayed ahve. Richard 


expinMI in the fortv-seeond year of his age. His body was buried at Fon- 
tcvrault at the feet of his father; his Hon heart (the epithet had formerly flat- 
Umnl him) he bequeathed to the citizens of Rouen, in gratitude for their 
loyalty and attachment.” 


In many respects a striking parallel presents itself between this ancient king 
of ICngland and Charles XII of Sweden. They were both inordinately 
dcsfrous of war, and rather generals than kings. Both were rather fond of 
glorv than ambitious of empire. Both of them made and deposed 
sovereigns. They l)oth carried on their wars at a distance from home. They 
were both made i)ris()ners by a friend and ally. They were both reduced by 
an adversary inferior in war, but al)ove them in the arts of rule. After 
spending their lives in remote adventures, each perished at last near home, 
in enterprises not suitetl to the splendour of their former exploits. Both died 
childless; and both, by the neglect of their affairs and the severity of their 
government, gave their subjects provocation and encouragement to revive 
their freedom. In all these respects the two characters were alike; but 
Richard fell as much short of the Swedish hero in temperance, chastity, and 
eriuality of mind as he exceeded him in wit and eloquence. Some of his 
sayings are tlie most spirited that we find in that time; and some of his 
verses remain which, in a barbarous age, might have passed for poetry. P 


THE STORY OF ROBIX HOOD 


“On the 20th day of |\larch,” says Hoveden,/ “Richard, king of England, 
went to see Clipstone and the forests of Sherwood, which he had never seen 
before, and they pleased him greatly ; after which, on the same day, he 
returned to Nottingham.” Thierry ‘€@ intimates that it was something 
beyond the charm of woodland scenery that took Richard to Sherwood in 
this early spring of 1194. The fame of the forest outlaws had, he imagines, 
presented an object of attraction to Richard’s adventurous spirit. If the king 
of the Crusades and the greenwood king had met, either as friends or foes, 
the chroniclers would not, in all likelihoocl, have been silent on the matter. 
The first distinct mention of Robin Hood is by Fordun,™ the Scottish 
historian, who wrote in the fourteenth century. He says: “Then arose among 
the disinherited the famous brigand Robert Hode, with his accomplices, 


whom the common people are so fond of celebrating in their games and 
stage-plays; and whose exploits, chanted by strolling ballad-singers, delight 
them above all things.” Upon these ballads, adapting themselves, generation 
by generation, to the changes of language, rests the only historical evidence 
of the individuality of Robin Hood, beyond this mention by Fordun. 


A theory has lieen set up by some enthusiastic interpreters of song and 
legend, that Robin Hood, and Little John, and many a nameless outlaw, 
were great heroes who had been defeated, with Simon de Montfort, at the 
battle of Evesham in 1265. Others make Robin Hood to have been an earl 
of Huntingdon. He is the Saxon yeoman, Locksley, of Sir Walter Scott. 
According to Thierry, the whole of the band that ranged the vast woodland 
districts of Derby, Nottingham, and Yorkshire were the remnants of the old 
Saxon race, who had lived in this condition of defiance to Norman 
oppression from the time of Hereward > the same type of generous 
robbers and redressers of wrongs as the famous Cumberland bandits, Adam 
Bell, Clym of 
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the Clough, and William of Cloudesley. Without entering upon these 
controversial theories, we accept Robin Hood as a real personage. There 
may have been a succession of Robin Hoods, during the long term of 
Norman tyranny ; but whoever he was, and in whatever reign he lived, 
Robin Hood is the representative of the never-ending protest of the people 
against misrule €€@ a practical protest which set up a rude kind of 
democratic justice against the mani-fold atrocities of aristocratic tyranny. It 
was a contest, no doubt, of robber against robber; but the popular 
admiration of the hero of the forests was based upon a more endurmg 
principle than the knightly admiration of the hero of the Crusades. 


The ballad-singers have outlived the troubadours. The “blind harpers, or 
such-like tavern minstrels, that give a fit of mirth for a groat, their matters 
being for the most part stories of the old time, made purposely for the 


recreation of the common people, “PPO &¢ these touched the 
largest sympathies of yeoman and labourer, even when recitals of heavy 
wrongs and terrible redress were “stories of the old time.” For they sang of 
one who took the goods of the rich baron to bestow them upon the lowly 
serf, and defied the horrible penalties of the forest laws, whilst he killed his 
venison in spite of earl and sheriff. The great body of the people were a 
suffering race long after the difference in suffering between Saxon and 
Norman had passed away. The Normans, indeed, brought into England a 
contempt for the labouring people, the serfs and villeins (by whatever 
special name called), which did not exist in any such degree before the 
Conquest. The peasant was, under the Norman rulers, in every respect in 
bondage. His foreign master plundered him and held him in contempt. His 
foreign king taxed him by the most odious tallage, whenever a penny was 
put by after the necessities of life and the exactions of the lord were 
supplied. The humblest cabin and the coarsest fare were thought almost too 
good for the villein. ” Why should villeins eat beef or any dainty food ? ‘ ‘ 
asks one of the Norman jongleurs. These charitable poets give us a pithy 
proverb : 


IT fait a Dieu honte 
Qui villain haul nionte. 
(He shames God who raises a villein.) 


Thus the privations of the peasantry, and the insults, still harder to endure, 
went on amidst a smouldering hatred, till the great outbreak of the time of 
Richard II. In such compositions as the Robin Hood ballads the detestation 
of the oppressors was long kept alive. How thoroughly artificial and 
extravagant are the lyrics and romances of chivalry compared with these 
songs of the rustics ! Of Richard the Crusader the least extraordinary feat is 
that he tore out the heart of a hungry lion, which the emperor of Germany 
introduced into the royal prisoner’s dungeon. But when these minstrels 
record, not at all implying anything to Richard’s disadvantage, that he gaily 
supped upon the flesh of a young and fat Saracen, having a longing for pork 
which could not be gratified ; and that he caused a Saracen’s head to be 
served up to the ambassadors of Saladin €>@ we feel how this ” 
specimen of what crusaders were supposed capable of performing, 


although totally fabulous, shows,” says Sir Walter Scott, “the idea which the 
minstrels conceived of such a character, when carried to the highest and 
most laudable degree of perfection.” On the other hand, having put aside 
the exaggerations of the Robin Hood ballads, we feel that we are in the 
natural regions of poetry, surrounded by adventures that might have been 
real, and by men that have human hearts in their bosoms, when we read the 
stories of ” the gentlest thief that ever was.” Fuller/ who 
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places Robin amongst his “Worthies,” says: “Know, reader, he is entered on 
our catalogue not for his thievery but for his gentleness.” In the most 
popular poetry of what we call the rude ages, the outlaw had the same 
attributes of bravery and generosity with which the character of Richard the 
Lion-Hearted has been invested; without exhibiting those ferocious traits 
which belonged to the chivalric worship of mere brute courage and blind 
fanaticism. The popular notion of a hero is the more refined one, although 
Robiii be merely “a good yeoman”: 


So curteyse an outlawe as he was one Was never none yfounde. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL LIFE IN RICHARD S TIME 


In spite of the tyrannous laws which banded men together in the forests, and 
the oppressions which invested robbers with the character of redressers of 
wrong, the evils of society had some mitigations. The small agricultural 
tenants of the feudal lord; the socmen, who were allowed allotments for 
defined contributions of labour; and even the serfs, who were wholly 
dependent upon one master, without a choice of other service @€@@ these 
had some compensating circumstances, amidst a great deal of injustice and 
a habit of life which we now regard as miserable. The duties of these, as 
well as of every other working member of the community, were in great 
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contribution to the subject, based on original researches) . — Bellermann, J. 
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measure defined. Industry was spared many of those evils of competition 
which are almost inseparable from the struggles of modern society. The 
capitalist was the Jew; but his mode of dealing suited only unthrifty abbots 
and plundering barons ; for when the borrower came into the gripe of the 
Israelite, bond was heaped upon bond, so that we have a record how a debt 
of @€200 became, with accumulated interest, @@880 in four years. The 
yeoman and the burgess sold as fast as they produced, and turned the penny 
as soon as possible, without the desire or the ability to speculate upon the 
rise or fall of commodities. 


The military training of all classes gave a sort of distinction even to the race 
of villeins, and kept them in healthful excitement. The universal feeling of 
devotion, and of obedience to one dominant church, lifted their minds out 
of the mere material cares of life. They were ignorant, in our sense of 
ignorance. Their religious observances carry with them an air of much that 
is ridiculous and debasing. But they were not debased by the imdoubting 
earnestness with which they confided in their spiritual leaders. The 
distinctions of rank were so clearly defined that no one aspired to belong to 
a station above him, or to affect to be what he was not. The peasantry had 
their holidays and rustic games, on which neither the lord nor the priest 
looked unkindly. 


The people of the towns had their indoor amusements, of which gambling 
was the most attractive to high and low. They had chess ; but the rattle of 
the dice was far more seductive than the marshalling of bishop and knight. 
The passion of playing for money was so universal that, in the crusade, in 
which all ranks of men were engaged, the kings of England and France 
made the most stringent regulations to keep gambling within limits. No man 
in the army was to play at any kind of game for money, with the exception 
of knights and the clergy ; and no knight or clerk was to lose more than 
twenty shillings in any one day. The men-at-arms, and “other of the lower 
orders,” as the record runs, who should be found playing of 
themselves@>€@ that is, without their masters looking on and 
permitting werp to be whipped; and, if marmers, 
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were to be plunged into the sea on three successive mornings, ” after the 
usage of sailors.” These regulations were to prevent the quarrels which 
were the natural consequence of gambling, at this period and in most other 
periods when force stood in the place of argument. We find in an old record 
that ” John, son of King Henry, and Fulco Guarine fell at variance at chess ; 
and John brake Fulco’s head with the chess-board, and then Fulco gave him 
such a blow that he had almost killed him.” 


In the smooth garden lawns of the towns, and on the village green, the 
favourite game of the sixteenth century was known in the twelfth or 
thirteenth ; for many “a marvellous good neighbour, in sooth, and a very 
good bowler” of the days of Elizabeth practised the art as it was practised, 
with little variation, in the days of John. The rougher games of the people 
were a supple-mentary part of their military training. Wrestling was the 
national pastime, from London to the Land’s End, from the west to the 
north. The sturdy yeomen wrestled for prizes €@ a ram or a bull, a red 
gold ring or a pipe of wine. One of the Robin Hood ballads says : 


What man beareth him best, ywis, The prize shall bear away. 


The quarter-staff was the rustic weapon of the west ; but the Tanner of 
Nottingham, whose “staff of oak was eight foot and a half,” and Robin 
Hood had a bout in Sherwood, long celebrated in song and picture. The 
sword dance of the Saxons came down to their successors, and held its 
honoured place among popular sports long after the Conquest. The acrobat, 
who went about to market and fair, was the genuine descendant of the 
Saxon gleeman, who made knives and balls circle through his hands as 
adroitly as the modern conjurer. The Anglo-Norman juggler balanced his 
wheel and his sword; and the “musical girls,” whose attractions Richard of 
Devizes €@ denounces, tumbled before knight and peasant, as the 
daughter of Herodias ” tumbled before Herod.” The bearward was not 
unknown in the towns with his monkey and his drum ; and to the country 
revel came the tabourer and the bagpiper, the dancers and the minstrel. 


The minstrel was the privileged wanderer. History says that Longchamp, 
the chancellor, was the chief instrument of the release of Richard from his 
dungeon in the Tyrol ; but romance will not surrender to chancellor or 
bishop the fame of Blondel, who, searching about for his beloved master, ” 
became acquainted with them of the castle, as minstrels do easily win 
acquaintance anywhere.” The English minstrels, we may suppose, did not 
sing such refined verses as those of which Blondel sang one verse before 
Richard’s prison window, and to which the king replied with the second 
verse. Chester fair, in the time of John, was a great resort of vagabonds ; for 
by the charter of the city no one could be there apprehended for any theft or 
misdeed except it were committed in the fair. Ranulph, earl of Chester, was 
a prisoner in Rhuddlan castle ; and Lord de Lacy, the constable of Chester, 
by the help of ” the minstrels of all sorts that met at Chester fair, by the 
allurement of their music got together a vast number of such loose people 
as, by reason of the before-specified privilege, were then in that city.” The 
minstrels and the loose people alarmed the warders of the Welsh castle, and 
released the earl. We have said enough to show that even in the Norman 
times of unequal government the free spirit of the people broke forth in that 
mingled temper of frolic and kindness which has ever been their 
characteristic, and that under the worst rulers there was no very enduring 
time to be chronicled when this was not ” Merrie England,” ^ 
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It is in tho reign of Richard I that we begin to see the first faint ghmmerings 
of parHanientary representation. The one object of the absentee king was to 
screw all the money that he could out of the kingdom for which he cared 
not. The object of his wise ministers, of Archbishop Hubert among the first, 
was to gain the greatest amount of money for their master, with the least 
amount of oppression towards the nation. Under Hubert’s administration 
chosen bodies of knights, or other lawful men, acting in characters which 
become more and more distinctly representative, were summoned for every 
kind of purpose. How far they were nominated, how far freely elected, is 
not always clear. It seems most likely that in one stage they were nominated 
by the sheriff in the county court, while at a later stage they were chosen by 
the county court itself. In other words, the principle of representation was 
first established ; and then the next stage naturally was that the 
representatives should be freely chosen. Summoned bodies of knights 
appear in charact/‘rs which are the forerunners of grand jurors and of 
justices of the peace. They appear also in a character which makes them 
distinctly forerunners of the knights of the shire which were soon to come. 
A chosen body of knights have to assess the imposts on each shire. From 
assessing the taxes the next stage was to vote or to refuse them. In 1213 the 
sheriffs are called on to summon four discreet men from each shire, to come 
and speak with the king about the affairs of the realm. When we have 
reached this stage we have come very near to a parliament, name and thing./ 
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CHAPTER IX KING JOHN AND MAGNA CHARTA 
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O, now doth Death Hne his dead chaps with steel; The swords of soldiers 
are his teeth and fangs ; And now he feasts, mousing the flesh of men, In 
undetermined differences of kings. 


Shakespeare {King John, Act I, Scene I). 
JOHN SUCCEEDS TO THE THRONE (199 A.D.) 


Richard had left no legitimate issue.i In the strict order of hereditary 
succession, the crown at his death should have devolved to his nephew 
Arthur, the son of Geoffrey and duke of Brittany, a boy in the twelfth year 
of his age. Formerly the young prince had been declared heir-apparent; but 
his mother Constance by her indiscretion and caprice contrived to alienate 
the mind of his uncle Richard, while the aged and politic Eleanor laboured 
with assiduity to draw closer the bonds of affection between her two sons. 
Under her guidance, John had almost obliterated the memory of his former 
treasons, and in reward of his fidelity had obtained from his brother the 
restoration of his lands. When Richard lay on his deathbed, John was 
present ; the claim of Arthur, though formerly admitted by the king, was 
forgotten; and the expiring monarch is said to have declared his brother 
successor to his throne and heir to one-third of his property. John 
immediately received the homage of the knights present, hastened to take 
possession of Chinon, where Richard had deposited his treasures, and 
proceeded thence into Touraine, Maine, and Anjou, the ancient patrimony 
of the Plantagenets. 


1 He had a natural son called Philip, who the same year murdered the 
viscount of Limoges because he had been the occasion of Richard’s death. 
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To his disappointment, the natives declared in favour of his nephew Arthur, 
and were supported in that declaration by the promise of support from the 
king of France, to whom Constance had intrusted the person and the 
interests of her son. John had no time to waste in the reduction of these 
provinces“ but before his departure he wreaked his vengeance on the two 
capitals Le Mans and .\ngers. Both were sacked. From Angers he rode with 
‘ expedition into Normandy, where his 


friends had secured every voice in his favour ; and at Rouen he received the 
ducal coronet and sword from the hands of the archbishop. In Poitou and 
Aquitaine he was equally fortunate. In these provinces his mother Eleanor 
did not hesitate to transfer to her son the homage, fealty, and services of the 
natives, who submitted without a murmur to their new master. In England 
not only the form but much of the spirit of an elective monarchy had been 
hitherto retained. Since the Conquest five kings had ascended the throne, 
and four of these rested their principal title on the choice of the people. 
After the death of Richard men were divided between the rival claims of 
John and of Arthur. On the arrival of Archbishop Hubert and William 
Marshal King John from Normandy, the justiciar, Fitz- 


(11G7-1216) peter, had commanded all freemen 


to swear allegiance to “Earl John”;/ but they were alarmed by the hesitation 
which seemed to prevail among the prelates and barons. A great council 
was, therefore, held at Northampton ; threats and promises were artfully 
employed, and at last a unanimous resolution was procured to swear fealty 
to John, “duke of Normandy,” on the condition that he should respect the 
present rights of each individual. 


On this intelligence he repaired to England, and was crowned with the usual 
solemnity at Westminster on May 25. The primate opened the ceremony 
with a remarkable speech, intended to justify the exclusion of Arthur. The 
crown, he observed, was not the property of any particular person. It was 
the gift of the nation, which chose, generally from the members of the 
reigning family, the prince who appeared the most deserving of royalty in 
the existing circumstances. They had that day assembled to exercise this 
important duty, and had chosen for their sovereign John, duke of Normandy, 
brother to the deceased monarch. To these principles John gave a tacit 


assent ; and, after a solemn admonition from the primate, took the 
accustomed oath.’ 


‘ Our ancient authorities obsen-e the same rule in speaking of John before 
his accession as they did of Richard. He is Earl John till he receives the 
ducal coronet; then Duke John till his coronation, after which he is Kinfi 
John. 


‘In the preamble, however, to a law which was published a few days later 
(June 7th) at Northampton, he was careful to unite both his titles. God had 
raised him to the throne, which belonf]jed to him by hereditary right, 
through the unanimous consent and favour of the clergy and people. 
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The French kings had long cast a wishful eye towards the provinces 
possessed by the Enghsh monarchs in France. If the ambition of PhiHp 
shrank before the superior prowess of Richard, it expanded again at the 
accession of his weak and pusillanimous brother. With Arthur in his 
possession, he determined to fight his own battles, while he pretended to 
support the cause of an injured orphan; and, having conferred the sword of 
knighthood on the young prince, he traversed Normandy, burned Evreux, 
and placed garrisons in the fortresses of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine. An 
uninteresting war ensued; hostilities, at the solicitation of the cardinal Peter 
of Capua, were suspended by armistice ; and the armistice terminated in a 
peace, which did little honour to either of the two monarchs. Philip 
sacrificed the interests of Arthur, acknowledged John for the rightful heir to 
his late brother, and compelled the young prince to do homage to his uncle 
for the duchy of Brittany. 


But the English king had purchased this advantage by the payment of 
20,000 marks as the “relief” for his succession, and by the transfer of the 
county of Evreux and several valuable fiefs to Louis, the son of Philip, as 
the marriage portion of his niece, Blanche of Castile, who was immediately 


married to the French prince. That these transactions might be valid, 
according to the principles of the feudal jurisprudence, a curious farce was 
enacted. John had never performed that homage which was requisite to 
entitle a vassal to the legal possession, and consequently to the power of 
disposing of his estates. Philip therefore, though he was already master by 
conquest of several of the places ceded by the treaty, restored them to the 
English king; who first did homage and swore fealty to his sovereign lord, 
and then, being thus lawfully seized of his foreign dominions, transferred 
the stipulated portions with the proper ceremonies to Philip and Louis. 


Had John possessed the spirit and enterprise of Richard, he might have 
obtained very different terms from Philip, who at that moment was engaged 
in a warm and dangerous controversy with the pontiff Innocent III. Several 
years before, while Richard was in captivity, he had solicited the hand of 
Ingeborg, the beautiful sister of the king of Denmark. Ingeborg was 
conducted to Amiens ; the ceremony of her marriage was immediately 
followed by that of her coronation; and the next morning Philip, to the 
astonishment of the world, required her attendants to convey her back to her 
brother. On their refusal, she was sent to a convent ; 


“The Pends” (Scotch vault or covered way) 


(Part of cathedral erected between 1159 and 1318, in St. Andrews, 
Scotland) 
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and a divorce was pronounced by the archbishop of Rheims untler the pre- 
KAnce of atlinity, because she was cousin to Phihp’s deceased wife. The 
king, tliou€@:h his olfers were contemptuously rejected by several 
princesses, at length found a woman who dared to trust to his honour, in 
Agnes, the daiTghtcr of the duke of Meran. They were married, and 


continued to cohabit, in defiaiici> of the prohibition of Pope Celestine, who 
had annulled the sentence of the archbishop. 


To Celestine succeetled Innocent, a pontiff who, to the vigour of youth and 
an unsullied purity of character, added the most lofty notions of the papal 
authority. At tlie reciuest of the king of Denmark he espoused the cause of 
Ingcborg: and his legate, the cardinal Peter, laid the dominions of Philip 
under an interdict. This was to punish the innocent for the guilty; but it had 
the effect of subduing that obstinacy which had been proof against the 
considerations of honour and conscience. Unable to enforce disobedience to 
the interdict, and assailed by the clamours of his subjects, Philip consented 
to dismiss Agnes, to treat Ingcborg as queen, and to submit to the revision 
of the original sentence. In the council of Soissons the beauty and tears of 
the Danish princess pleaded forcibly in her favour ; the objections of her 
opponents were easily refuted; and the legate had prepared to pronounce 
judgment, when Philip infornuHl liim that he acknowledged the validity of 
the marriage. Ingeborg derived at the time little benefit from her victory. 
With the title of queen she was confined in a fortress, and strictly debarred 
from the society of any but her own women. After some years they were 
reconciled. 


John’s second marriage 


The failure of Philij) in this attempt to sport with the matrimonial contract 
did not deter John from following his example. Twelve years had elapsed 
since his marriage with Hadwisa, or Johanna, the heiress to the earldom of 
Gloucester. Interest, not affection, had brought about their union ; but her 
estates wre of little consequence to the king of England ; and a sentence of 
tlivorce on the usual plea of consanguinity was readily granted by the 
archbishop of Bordeaux. John immediately sent ambassadors to Lisbon to 
demand the princess of Portugal ; but before he could receive an answer, he 
saw by accident Isabella, daughter to Ademar, count of Angouleme, a 
young lady who in her early j’ears had been publicly promised and 
privately espoused to Hugh, count of La Marche.’ The king was captivated 
by her beauty; the glare of a crown seduced the faith of the father and his 
daughter; and the unexpected marriage of Isabella and John deprived the 


princess of Portugal of a husband, the count de la Marche of a wife. The 
complaints of the one and the threats of the other were equally disregarded. 
John conducted his bride in triumj)h to England, and was crowned “with 
her at Westminster by the primate. The next year the same ceremony was 
repeated at Canterbury, on the festival of Easter. 


It is from this inauspicious marriage that we must date the decline of the 
Plantagenet family. When Isabella was seduced from her betrothed, John 
was lord of the French coast from the borders of Flanders to the foot of the 
Pyrenees; in three years he had irrevocably lost the best portion of 


* This contract would, according to the doctrine of the time, bind Hugh but 
not Isabella, till it should be confirmed by her after she came to the age of 
puberty. This, it appears, she had not done, and Ademar contrived to get her 
out of the hands of the brother of Hugh, to whose care she had been 
intrusted. 
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this valuable territory, the provinces which his predecessors had inherited 
from William of Normandy and Fulk of Anjou. The sword of the count de 
la Marche was indeed too feeble to inflict any serious injury. The arrival of 
John soon restrained his predatory incursions; and a summons to appear 
with his partisans in the king’s court warned him to look round for 
protection. But he appealed to the justice of Philip, their common lord; nor 
was that prince sorry that the tergiversation of John afforded him a pretext 
for humbling so powerful a vassal. The provisions of the late treaty were 
instantly forgotten. Philip received the homage of Arthur (1202) for 
Brittany, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine; the discontented barons hastened to 
join his banner ; fortress after fortress surrendered to the confederates ; and 
the heart of John sank in despondency, when an unexpected event arrested 
the progress of his enemies, and gave him a temporary superiority. 
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Eleanor, the queen mother, was lodged in the castle of Mirebeau, in Poitou. 
Its garrison was as weak as its defences were contemptible ; and the glory 
of making her a prisoner was allotted to the young Arthur, her grandson. 
Accompanied by the barons of the province, he invested Mirebeau. The 
gates were easily forced; but the queen, retiring into the tower, refused to 
capitulate, and found means to acquaint her son with her danger. John, 
roused from his apathy, flew to her relief, routed the enemy who came out 
to oppose him, entered the walls together with the fugitives, and after a 
sharp conflict compelled the survivors to ask for quarter. Among the 
captives was Arthur, whom he placed under a strong guard in the castle of 
Falaise. Philip, hav-ing burned the city of Tours, returned to Paris. 


THE FATE OF ARTHUR AND LOSS OF NORMANDY 


This sudden alteration of fortune had placed in the king’s hands the fate of 
his rival. If the voice of humanity pleaded loudly in favour of a nephew and 
orphan, an erroneous policy objected the danger of permitting a prince to 
live, who, as he now claimed, might on some future occasion obtain the 
crown. It does not, however, appear that John fixed at first on the dreadful 
expedient of assassination. He visited his captive, exhorted him to desist 
from his pretensions, and represented the folly of trusting to the friendship 
of the king of France, the natural enemy of his family. To this admonition 
the high-spirited youth answered that he would resign his claim only with 
his breath ; and that the crown of England, together with the French 
provinces, belonged to himself in right of his father. John retired pensive 
and discontented ; Arthur was transferred to the castle of Rouen, and 
confined in a dvmgeon of the new tower. Within a few months he had 
disappeared. 


If the manner of his death could have borne investigation, John for his own 
honour would have made it public. His silence proves that the young prince 
was murdered. Report ascribed his fate to the dagger of his uncle; but the 
king of England could surely have hired an assassin without actually 
dipping his hands in the blood of a nephew.” His niece Eleanor, the sister of 
Arthur, and commonly called the Maid of Brittany, was sent to England, 
and placed under rigorous but honourable confinement, that she might not, 


by marriage with a foreign prince, raise up a new competitor for the 
succession of her father. After a short pause the whispers of suspicion were 
con- 


^ Guillaume le Breton says he took Arthur into a boat stabbed him twice 
with his own hands, and threw the dead body into the river about three 
miles from tlie castle. 
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verted into a conviction of the king’s guilt. The Bretons immediately 
assembled, swore to be revenged on the murtlerer, and proceeded to settle 
the succession to the dukedom. Guy of Thouars entered the meeting, 
carrying in his arms a child of the name of Alice, his daughter by 
Constance, whom lie had married after the death of her first husband. The 
princess was acknowledged without prejudice to the right of Eleanor, now 
in the custody of her uncle ; and (luy was appointed her guardian, and 
governor of the duchy. 


The bishop of llennes then hastened to Paris to accuse the English king of 
the nuirder; and Philip gladly summoned him to prove his innocence in the 
iAresence of the French peers. John, however, refused; and the court 
pronounced judgment, that “whereas John, duke of Normandy, in violation 
of his oath to Phili{) his lord, had murdered the son of his elder brother, a 
homager of the crown of France and near kinsman to the king, and had 
perpetrated the crime within the seigniory of France, he was found guilty of 
felony and treason, and was therefore adjudged to forfeit all the lands which 
he heUI by homage.” 


To execute this sentence, Philip on the one side and the Bretons on the other 
entered John’s dominions. After the reduction of several minor fortresses, it 
was resolved to besiege chateau Gaillard, a strong castle built by the late 
king on a rock hanging over the Seine. John, on the disappearance of his 
nephew, had come over to England, was crowned a second time by 


Archbishop Hubert at Canterbury, and immediately returned to Normandy. 
Though he assembled a numerous army, he seemed ashamed to show his 
face to the enemy; and the task of relieving the besieged devolved on his 
general, the earl of Pembroke. A bridge of boats, which had been thrown 
across the river, effectually prevented the arrival of supplies to the garrison. 


To break through this obstacle, the earl planned a combined attack by land 
and water. He reached the French camp in the night at the hour appointed, 
and by the vigour of his assault threw the whole army into confusion. But 
the flotilla of seventy small vessels, which had been compelled to row 
against the wind and the current, arrived only in the morning in time to 
witness the repulse of the earl, and retired hastily from the threatened attack 
of a victorious enemy. This was the last effort which the king made in 
defence of his foreign possessions. If we may believe the accounts which 
have been transmitted to us, he sought to drown the voice of his conscience 
in scenes of merriment and debauchery. At Rouen, amidst a gay and 
voluptuous court, he affected to laugh at the progress of the confederates, 
and openly boasted that in one day he would teach them to regret the 
success of a whole year. Thus, while his strongest defences were crumbling 
around him, the infatuated monarch appeared to slumber secure in the lap of 
pleasure, till the reduction of Radepont, in the vicinity of Rouen, awakened 
him fron\ his lethargy and induced him to flee with precipitation to 
England. 


Perhaps if it were possible to consult some contemporary historian we 
might discover the true reason of John’s inactivity. He certainly did not 
acquiesce in his loss with indifference. He complained loudly of the perfidy 
of his opponents; he claimed the intervention of the pope, to compel Philip 
by ecclesiastical censures to observe his oaths ; and he raised forces and 
money, both in England and Ireland, to carry on the war. Probably neither 
his foreign nor his English barons were true to his interests. Many of the 
former he punished by the forfeiture of their lands in England, and of the 
latter by exacting from them a seventh of their income and movables. Yet 
when he had collected a numerous army at Portsmouth, they unanimously 
informed him by the mouth of Archbishop Hubert that they would not 
embark. 
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At length, after a siege of several months, and when the garrison had been 
reduced, by the casualties of war and the ravages of famine, to less than two 
hundred men, the gallant Roger de Lacy surrendered chateau Gaillard to the 
king of France. Falaise, a place equally strong, and the bulwark of Lower 
Normandy, was given up by the treachery of Lupicar, the governor, who 
with his mercenaries entered into the service of Philip. Still the citizens of 
Rouen, Arques, and Verneuil, animated by a hereditary hatred of the 
French, resolved to oppose the invaders, concluded a league for their 
common defence, and implored by messengers the aid of the king of 
England. Rouen was soon invested ; a refusal of assistance from John threw 
the citizens into despair; and an offer of conditional submission was made 
to the French king. It was stipulated that unless a peace should be 
concluded, or the enemy be driven from the walls within thirty days, Philip 
should be admitted as immediate lord of Rouen, and the citizens should 
continue to enjoy their accustomed immunities. Arques and Verneuil 
accepted the same terms, and in like manner opened their gates on the 
appointed day. Anjou, Maine, and Touraine followed the example of 
Normandy; and thus by the guilt, or indolence, or bad fortune of John were 
these extensive and opulent provinces reannexed to the French crown after 
a separation of two hundred and ninety-two years. ^ 


Much as it may have hurt the pride of the English, the loss of Normandy 
and the other continental possessions of the English king was an unqualified 
benefit to the nation. Lord Macaulay puts this fact with great force and 
clearness. </ “England’s interest was so directly opposed to the interest of 
her rulers,” he writes, ” that she had no hope but in their errors and 
misfortunes. The talents and even the virtues of her first six French kings 
were a curse to her. The follies and vices of the seventh were her salvation. 
Just at this juncture France, for the first time since the death of 
Charlemagne, was governed by a prince of great firmness and ability. On 
the other hand, England, which, since the battle of Hastings, had been ruled 
generally by wise statesmen, always by brave soldiers, fell under the 


dominion of a trifler and a coward. From that moment her prospects 
brightened. The great-grandsons of those who had fought under William, 
and the great-grandsons of those who had fought under Harold, began to 
draw near to each other in friendship. Here commences the history of the 
English nation. ”^ 


But if John had neglected to preserve, he seemed resolved to recover his 
transmarine dommions. In a great council at Winchester it was proposed 
and resolved that every tenth knight in the kingdom should accompany the 
king, and serve in Poitou at the expense of the other nine. But though a fleet 
was prepared, though the day of embarkation was fixed and postponed, 
though John proceeded to Portsmouth, and actually put to sea, yet so weak 
was the force which he could muster that he returned to land and abandoned 
the attempt. For this disappointment he consoled himself during the sum- 
mer by levying fines on the defaulters; and the next year, having secured the 
co-operation of Guy, viscount of Thouars, he landed at La Rochelle. The 
castle of Montauban was invested; and John was able to boast that he had 
reduced in a few days a fortress which Charlemagne had not taken in seven 
years. He proceeded to Angers, and once more burned that unfortunate city. 


But from this state of exertion his mind relapsed into its usual irresolution 
and apathy. He raised the siege of Nantes to offer battle to Philip; when the 
armies came within sight, he proposed a negotiation; and as soon as the 
negotiation was opened slunk away with his army to La Rochelle. 
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Philip affected to resent the transaction; but at the earnest soHcitation of the 
pope’s legate consented to an armistice for two years. John returned to 
England, and in a great council obtained the grant of a thirteenth for the 
defence of the rights of the church and the recovery of his inheritance; but 
his brother Geoffrey, archbishop of York, refused to submit, 
exconmiunicated the king’s officers, and fled beyond the sea. 


JOHN AND INNOCENT III 


This unfortunate contest with the French king w^as followed by another 
witli the Roman pontiff, differing indeed in its object, but equally 
disgraceful in its result. The papal chair was in 1201 hlled by Innocent III, 
who, hav-ing attained that ilignity at the age of thirty-seven years, and 
being endowed with a lofty and enterprising genius, gave full scope to his 
ambition, and attempted, perhaps more openly than any of his predecessors, 
to convert that superiority which was yielded him by all the European 
princes into a real dominion over them. [The principle of Innocent’s 
assumption of the temporal power was thus expressed by himself : ” As 
God created two luminaries, one superior for the day, and the other inferior 
for the night, which last owes its splendour entirely to the first, so he has 
disposed that the regal dignity should be but a reflection of the papal 
authority, and entirely subordinate to it.” 


The hierarchy, protected by the Roman pontiff, had already carried to an 
enormous height its usurpations upon the civil power ; but in order to 
extend them further, and render them useful to the court of Rome, it was 
necessary to reduce the ecclesiastics themselves under an absolute 
monarchy, and to make them entirely dependent on their spiritual leader. 
For this purpose Innocent first attempted to impose taxes at pleasure upon 
the clergy, and in the first year of this century, taking advantage of the 
popular frenzy for crusades, he sent collectors over all Europe, who levied 
by his authority the fortieth of all ecclesiastical revenues for the relief of the 
Holy Land, and received the voluntary contributions of the laity to a like 
amount. The same year Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, attempted 
another innovation, favourable to ecclesiastical and papal power. In the 
king’s absence, he summoned by his legatinc authority a synod of all the 
English clergy, contrary to the inhibition of Geoffrey Fitzpeter, the chief 
justiciar; and no proper censure was ever passed on this encroachment, the 
first of the kind, upon the royal power. A favourable incident soon 
happened, which enabled so aspiring a pontiff as Innocent to extend his 
usurpations on so contemptible a prince as John. 


Hubert Walter, the primate, died in 1205; and as the monks or canons of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, possessed [or claimed to possess] a right of 
voting in the election of their archbishop, some of the juniors of the order, 
who lay in wait for that event, met clandestinely the very night of Hubert’s 
death, and without any conge d’elire from the king, chose Reginald, their 
subprior, for the successor, installed him in the archiepiscopal tlirone before 
midnight, and, having enjoined him the strictest secrecy, sent him 
immediately to Rome, in order to solicit the confirmation of his election. 
The vanity of Reginald prevailed over his prudence ; and he no sooner 
arrived in Flanders than he revealed to everyone the purpose of his journey, 
which was immediately known in England. The king was enraged at the 
novelty and temerity of the attempt, in filling so important an office without 
his knowledge or 
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consent. The suffragan bishops of Canterbury, who were accustomed to 
con-cur in the choice of their primate, were no less displeased at the 
exclusion given them in this election. The senior monks of Christ Church 
were injured by the irregular proceedings of their juniors. The juniors 
themselves, ashamed of their conduct, and disgusted with the levity of 
Reginald, who had broken his engagements with them, were willing to set 
aside his election ; and all men concurred in the design of remedying the 
false measure which had been taken. 


But as John knew that this affair would be canvassed before a superior 
tribunal, where the interposition of royal authority of bestowing 
ecclesiastical benefices was very invidious, where even the cause of 
suffragan bishops was not so favourable as that of monks, he determined to 
make the new election entirely unexceptionable. [He had long intended the 
place for John de Gray, bishop of Norwich, whom, without waiting to hear 
from Rome, he now caused to be elected and placed in possession of the 
estates of the see.] The king, to obviate all contests, endeavoured to 
persuade the suffragan bishops not to insist on their claim of concurring in 


the election. But those prelates, persevering in their pretensions, sent an 
agent to maintain their cause before Innocent ; while the king and the 
convent of Christ Church despatched twelve monks of that order to support, 
before the same tribunal, the election of the bishop of Norwich. 


Thus there lay three different claims before the pope, whom all parties 
allowed to be the supreme arbiter in the contest. The claim of the 
suffragans, being so opposite to the usual maxims of the papal court, was 
soon set aside. The election of Reginald was so obviously fraudulent and 
irregular that there was no possibility of defending it. But Innocent 
maintained that, though this election was null and invalid, it ought 
previously to have been declared such by the sovereign pontiff, before the 
monks could proceed to a new election ; and that the choice of the bishop of 
Norwich was, of course, as uncanonical as that of his competitor. 
Advantage was therefore taken of this subtlety for introducing a precedent, 
by which the see of Canterbury, the most important dignity in the church 
after the papal throne, should ever after be at the disposal of the court of 
Rome. 


While the pope maintained so many fierce contests, in order to wrest from 
princes the right of granting investitures, and to exclude laymen from all 
authority in conferring ecclesiastical benefices, he was supported by the 
united influence of the clergy. But no sooner was this point established in 
some tolerable degree, than the victorious leader aspired to centre all power 
in his person. The present controversy about the election to the see of 
Canterbury afforded Innocent an opportunity of claiming this right; and he 
failed not to perceive and avail himself of the advantage. He sent for the 
twelve monks deputed by the convent to maintain the cause of the bishop of 
Norwich, and commanded them, under the penalty of excommunication, to 
choose for their primate Cardinal Stephen Langton, an Englishman by birth, 
but educated in France and connected by his interest and attachments with 
the see of Rome. In vain did the monks represent that they had received 
from their convent no authority for this purpose ; that an election without a 
previous writ from the king would be deemed highly irregular; and that they 
were merely agents for another person, whose rights they had no power or 
pretence to abandon. None of them had the courage to persevere in this 


opposition except one; the rest complied with his orders and made the 
election required of them. 


John was inflamed with the utmost rage when he heard of this attempt of 
the court of Rome, and he immediately vented his passion on the monks 
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of Christ Church, whom he found inclined to support the election made by 
their fellows at Rome. He sent two knights of his retinue to expel them the 
convent and take possession of their revenues. These knights entered the 
monastery with drawn swords, commanded the prior and the monks to 
depart the kingdom, and menaced them that in case of disobedience they 
would instantly burn them with the convent. Innocent, prognosticating from 
the violence and imprudence of these measures that John would finally sink 
in the contest, persevered the more vigorously in his pretensions, and 
exhorted the king not to oppose God and the church any longer, nor to 
persecute that cause for which the holy martyr St. Thomas had sacrificed 
his life, and which had exalted him equal to the highest saints in heaven. 


THE KINGDOM PLACED UNDER AN INTERDICT 


The pope, finding that John was not sufficiently tamed to submission, sent 
three prelates, the bishops of London, Ely, and Worcester, to intimate that if 
he persevered in his disobedience the sovereign pontiff would be obliged to 
lay the kingdom under an interdict. He burst out into the most indecent 
invectives against the prelates; swore by God’s teeth (his usual oath) that if 
the pope presumed to lay his kingdom under an interdict he would send to 
him all the bishops and clergy in England, and would confiscate all their 
estates; and threatened that if thenceforth he caught any Romans in his 


dominions he would put out their eyes and cut off their noses, in order to set 
a mark upon them which might distinguish them from all other nations. 
Amidst all this idle violence, John stood on such bad terms with his nobility 
that he never dared to assemble the estates of the kingdom, who, in so just a 
cause, would probably have adhered to any other monarch, and have 
defended with vigour the liberties of the nation against these palpable 
usurpations of the court of Rome. Innocent, therefore, perceiving the king’s 
weakness, fulminated at last the sentence of interdict, which he had for 
some time held suspended over him. 


The sentence of interdict was at that time the great instrument of vengeance 
and policy employed by the court of Rome; was denounced against 
sovereigns for the slightest offences ; and made the guilt of one person 
involve the ruin of millions, even in their spiritual and eternal welfare. The 
execution of it was calculated to operate with irresistible force on the 
superstitious minds of the people. The nation was of a sudden deprived of 
all exterior exercise of its religion; the altars were despoiled of their 
ornaments; the crosses, the relics, the images, the statues of the saints were 
laid on the ground. The use of bells entirely ceased in all the churches. 
Mass w^as celebrated with shut doors, and none but the priests were 
admitted to that holy institution. The laity partook of no religious rite, 
except baptism to new-born infants, and the communion to the dying. The 
dead were not interred in consecrated ground. Marriages were celebrated in 
the churchyards. Every circumstance carried symptoms of the deepest 
distress and of the most immediate apprehension of divine vengeance and 
indignation. 


The quarrel between the king and the see of Rome continued for some years 
; and though many of the clergy, from the fear of punishment, obeyed the 
orders of John and celebrated divine service, they complied with the utmost 
reluctance, and were regarded, both by themselves and the people, as men 
who betrayed their prmciples and sacrificed their conscience to temporal 
regards and interests./ 
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[1208-1309 A.D.] 
John’s irish and welsh expeditions 


During this period John appears to have conducted himself with more 
vigour and decision than at any other part of his reign. He compromised a 
difference with the king of Scotland, without any actual warfare. He led a 
great army into Ireland, which had been distracted by the rivalries and 
oppressions of the proud barons who had been deputed to its administration 
since the time of Henry II. The presence of the English king with a 
powerful force was held as a blessing by the native chiefs and the body of 
the people. William de Braiose, who had received extensive grants of land 
at the beginning of John’s reign, conscious of his crimes, hurried to France, 
leaving his wife and son in the hands of John. A brief entry in the chronicle 
of Florence of Worcester/ tells their fate: “Matilda de Braiose and William 
her son were starved to death at Windsor.” The two De Lacys, amongst the 
most oppressive of the Norman aristocracy in Ireland, also fled to France, 
and subsisted as labourers in the garden of an abbey. After two or three 
years their rank was discovered by the abbot, and through his intercession 
they were restored to the king’s favour. 


Ireland was, before the visit of John, a prey to those lawless outrages which 
are invariably the result of tyrannous government. Dublin was peopled in a 
great degree by colonists from Bristol, under a grant from Henry II. On 
some occasion of country festivity at a place called the wood of Cullen, 
when many of these citizens were present, a great body of lawless people 
came down from the Wicklow mountains and massacred three hundred 
men, women, and children. Some of the English laws had been introduced 
by Henry II, and his grants of land were according to the feudal tenures. 
John originated some useful reforms. He divided the portions of the 
kingdom in his possession into shires, each with its sheriff and other 
officers, and he coined the first sterling money circulated in Ireland. He left 
John de Gray, bishop of Norwich, as his chief justiciar, a man of talent and 
discretion. During the troublous future of England in this reign the sister 
island was tranquil and prosperous. The expedition to Ireland was 
followed next year, 1211, by an attempt to repress the incursions of the 


Welsh. John advanced to the foot of Snowdon, and there received twenty- 
eight young men as hostages from Llewelyn, c 


Meanwhile, the danger to which his government stood continually exposed 
from the discontent of ecclesiastics increased his natural propension to 
tyranny; and he seems to have ever wantonly disgusted all orders of men, 
especially his nobles, from whom alone he could reasonably expect support 
and assistance. He dishonoured their families by his licentious amours; he 
published edicts prohibiting them from hunting feathered game, and thereby 
restrained them from their favourite amusement; he ordered all the hedges 
and fences near his forests to be levelled, that his deer might have more 
ready access into the fields for pasture ; and he continually loaded the 
nation with arbitrary impositions. Conscious of the general hatred which he 
had incurred, he required his nobility to give him hostages for security of 
their allegiance ; and they were obliged to put into his hands their sons, 
nephews, or near relations. 


[‘ It was during this interval that John is said to have sent a deputation to 
soH cit the friendship and aUiance of Muhammed An-Nasir, the Moorish 
emir in Spain. John, contemporaries say, went so far as to offer to embrace 
Mohammedanism @@@ a startling enough proposal, but one that may be 
easily believed of the English king. ] 
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The court of Rome had artfully contrived a gradation of sentences, by 
which she kept offenders in awe ; still afforded them an opportunity of 
preventing the next anathema by submission; and, in case of their obstinacy, 
was able to refresh the horror of the people against them by new denuncia- 
tions of the wrath and vengeance of heaven. As the sentence of interdict had 
not produced the desired effect on John, Innocent, after keeping the thunder 
long suspended, gave at last authority to the bishops of London, Ely, and 


Worcester to fulminate the sentence of excommunication against him. 
These prelates obeyed. 


No sooner was the excommunication known than the effects of it appeared. 
Geoffrey, archdeacon of Norwich, who was intrusted with a considerable 
office in the court of exchecjuer, being informed of it while sitting on the 
bench, observed to his colleague the danger of serving under an 
excommunicated king, and he immediately left his chair and departed the 
court. John gave orders to seize him, to throw him into prison, to cover his 
head with a great leaden cope; and l)y this and other severe usage he put an 
end to his life. The bishops, finding themselves exposed either to the 
jealousy of the king or hatred of the people, gradually stole out of the 
kingdom, and at last there remained only three prelates to perform the 
functions of the episcopal office. Many of the nobility, terrified by John’s 
tyranny, and obnoxious to him on different accounts, imitated the example 
of the bishops; and most of the others who remained were, with reason, 
suspected of having secretly entered into a confederacy against him. John 
was alarmed at his dangerous situation. He desired a conference with 
Langton at Dover; offered to acknowledge him as primate, to submit to the 
pope, to restore the exiled clergy, even to pay them a limited sum as a 
compensation for the rents of their confiscated estates. But Langton, 
perceiving his advantage, was not satisfied with these concessions : he 
demanded that full restitution and reparation should be made to all the 
clergy. The king, who had probably not the power of fulfilling it, finally 
broke off the conference. 


The next gradation of papal sentences was to absolve Jolm’s subjects from 
their oaths of fidelity and allegiance, and to declare everyone 
excommunicated who had any commerce with him in public or in private, 
at his table, in his council, or even in private conversation; and this sentence 
was accordingly, with all imaginable solemnity, pronounced against him. 
But as John still persevered in his contumacy, there remained nothing but 
the sentence of deposition, and Innocent determined to dart this last 
thunderbolt against the refractory monarch. But as a sentence of this kind 
required an armed force to execute it, the pontiff, casting his eyes around, 
fixed at last on Philip, king of France, as the person into whose powerful 
hand he could most properly intrust that weapon, the ultimate resource of 


his ghostly authority. And he offered the monarch, besides the remission of 
all his sins and endless spiritual benefits, the property and possession of the 
kingdom of England as the reward of his labor. 


It was the common concern of all princes to oppose these exorbitant 
pretensions of the Roman pontiff, by which they themselves were rendered 
vassals, and vassals totally dependent on the papal crown : yet even Philip, 
the most able monarch of the age, was seduced by present interest, and by 
the prospect of so tempting a prize, to accept the liberal offer of the pontiff, 
and thereby to ratify that authority which, if he ever opposed its boundless 
usur- 
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pations, might next day tumble him from the throne. He levied a great 
army; summoned all vassals of the crown to attend him at Rouen; collected 
a fleet of seventeen hundred vessels, great and small, in the seaports of 
Normandy and Picardy, and prepared a force which seemed equal to the 
greatness of the enterprise. The king, on the other hand issued writs 
requiring the attendance of all his military tenants at Dover to defend the 
kingdom in this dangerous extremity. A great number appeared, and he 
selected an army of sixty thousand men @€@ a power invincible, had 
they been united in affection to their prince and animated with a becoming 
zeal for the defence of their native country. But the people were swayed by 
superstition, and regarded their king with horror, as anathematised by papal 
censures : the barons, besides lying under the same prejudices, were all 
disgusted by his tyranny, and were, many of them, suspected of holding a 
secret correspondence with the enemy : and the incapacity and cowardice of 
the king himself made men prognosticate the most fatal effects from the 
French invasion. 


Pandulf, whom the pope had chosen for his legate, had, before he left 
Rome, asked him whether, if the king of England in this desperate situation 
were willing to submit to the apostolic see, the church should, without the 


consent of Philip, grant him any terms of accommodation. Innocent, 
expecting from his agreement with a prince so abject both in character and 
fortune more advantages than from his alliance with a great and victorious 
monarch, who after such mighty acquisitions might become too haughty to 
be bound by spiritual chains, explained to Pandulf the conditions on which 
he was willing to be reconciled to the king of England. The legate, 
therefore, as soon as he arrived in the north of France, sent over two knights 
Templar to desire an interview of John at Dover, which was readily granted: 
he there represented to him, in such strong and probably in such true 
colours, his lost condition, the disaffection of his subjects, the secret 
combination of his vassals against him, the mighty armament of France, 
that John yielded at discretion, and subscribed to all the conditions which 
Pandulf was pleased to impose upon him. He promised, among other 
articles, that he would submit himself entirely to the judgment of the pope; 
that he would acknowledge Langton for primate; that he would restore all 
the exiled clergy and laity who had been banished on account of the contest 
; that he would make them full restitution of their goods and compensation 
for all damages, and everyone outlawed or imprisoned for his adherence to 
the pope should immediately be received into grace and favour. Four barons 
swore, along with the king, to the observance of this ignominious treaty. 


But the ignominy of the king was not yet carried to its full height. Pandulf 
required him, as the first trial of obedience, to resign his kingdom to the 
church ; and he persuaded him that he could nowise so effectually 
disappoint the French invasion as by thus putting himself under the 
immediate protection of the apostolic see. John, lying under the agonies of 
present terror, made no scruple of submitting to this condition. He issued a 
charter, in which he said that of his own free will, and by the common 
advice and consent of his barons, he had, for remission of his own sins and 
those of his family, resigned England and Ireland to God, to St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and to Pope Innocent and his successors in the apostolic chair; he 
agreed to hold these dominions as feudatory of the church of Rome, by the 
annual payment of 1,000 marks ; and he stipulated that, if he or his 
successors should ever presume to revoke or infringe this charter, they 
should instantly forfeit all right to their dominions. 


In consequence of this agreement, John did homage to Pandulf as the pope’s 
legate, with all the submissive rites which the feudal law rec/uired of 
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vassals before their liege lord and superior. He came disarmed into the 
legate’s presence, who was seated on a throne ; he flung himself on his 
knees before him ; he lifted up his joined hands, and put them within those 
of Pandulf ; he swore fealty to the pope ; and he paid part of the tribute 
which he owed for his kingtlom as the patrimony of St. Peter. The legate, 
elated by this supreme triumph of sacerdotal power, could not forbear 
discovering extravagant symptoms of joy and exultation : he trampled on 
the mon?y which was laid at his feet as an earnest of the subjection of the 
kingdom @@@ an insolence of which, however offensive to all the 
English, no one present, except the archbishop of Dublin, dared to take any 
notice. But though Pandulf had brought the king to submit to these base 
conditions, he still refused to free him from the excommunication and 
interdict till an estimation should be taken of the losses of the ecclesiastics 
and full compensation and restitution should be made them,/ 


THE FIRST ENGLISH NAVAL VICTORY 


Five or six days after these transactions Pandulf went over to France, and, 
to the astonishment and great wrath of Philip, announced to him that he 
must no longer molest a penitent son and a faithful vassal of the church, nor 
presume to invade a kingdom which was now part of the patrimony of St. 
Peter. ” But,” said Philip, ” I have already expended enormous sums of 
money on this expedition, which I undertook at the pontiff’s express 
commands, and for the remission of my sins.” The nuncio repeated his 
inhibition and withdrew. The French king, however, who was already on the 
road, continued his march to the coast. Philip, who inveighed publicly 
against the selfish and treacherous policy of the pope, would not have been 
prevented from attempting the invasion by the dread of the thunders of the 
church, which rumbled over his head. 


But other circumstances of a more worldly nature interfered: Ferrand, or 
Ferdinand, count of Flanders, demanded that certain towms which had 
lately been annexed to the French crown should be restored to him. Philip 
refused; and now, when he proposed to his great vassals that they should 
continue the enterprise against England, the count of Flanders, the most 
powerful of them all, said that his conscience would not permit him to 
follow his lord in such an unjust attempt, and suddenly withdrew with all 
his forces. Philip, vowing he would make Flanders a mere province of 
France, marched after him, and, taking several of the earl’s best towns on 
his way, sat down with his army before the strong city of Ghent. Ferrand 
had already a secret understanding with John, and now he applied to that 
king for help. John’s fleet lay ready in the harbour of Portsmouth. Seven 
hundred knights, with a large force of infantry, embarked in five hundred 
vessels, under the command of William, count of Holland, and William 
Longsword, earl of Salisbury, and immediately made sail for the coast of 
Flanders. They found the French fleet at anchor at Damme. @@ 


Damme, which was now to be the scene of the first great naval action 
between the English and French, and the first great naval victory recorded 
in the English annals, was at that time the port of Bruges, from whence it is 
about a mile distant, being situated near the junction of the rivers Rey and 
Lieve. 


When the French arrived off this harbour they offered peace to the 
inhabitants, who were wholly incapable of defending themselves against 
such a force ; they obtained the money which they demanded as its price, 
and then 
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they plundered the place. Not satisfied with this, they proceeded to ravage 
the country round about ; and the sailors, as well as the land forces, were 
thus employed when the English fleet, cruising in search of their enemy, 
approached. The English, as they neared the coast, espied many ships lying 


without the haven, which, capacious as it was, was not large enough to 
contain them all ; many, therefore, were riding at anchor without the 
haven’s mouth and along the coast. Shallops were presently sent out to espy 
whether they were friends or enemies ; and if enemies, what their strength, 
and in what order they lay. These espials, approaching as if they had been 
fishermen, came near enough to ascertain that the ships were left without 
sufficient hands to defend them ; and, hastening back, told the commanders 
that the victory was in their hands, if they would only make good speed. 


No time was lost ; they made sail towards the enemy, and won the ” tall 
ships” which were riding at anchor, with little difficulty, the men on board 
only requesting that their lives might be spared. The smaller ones, which 
were left dry when the tide was low, they spoiled of whatever was useful, 
and set on fire, the sailors escaping to the shore. This done, they set upon 
those that lay in the harbour, within the haven ; and “here was hard hold for 
a while,” because of the narrowness of the place, allowing no advantage for 
numbers or for skill. “And those Frenchmen,” says the chronicler, “that 
were gone abroad into the country, perceiving that the enemies were come, 
by the running away of the mariners, returned with all speed to their ships 
to aid their fellow/s, and so made valiant resistance for a time ; till the 
Englishmen, getting on board, and ranging themselves on either side of the 
haven, beat the Frenchmen so on the sides, and the ships grappling together 
in front, that they fought as it had been in a pitched field, till that, finally, 
the Frenchmen were not able to sustain the force of the Englishmen, but 
were constrained, after long fight and great slaughter, to yield themselves 
prisoners.” 


The first act of the conquerors was to give thanks to God for their victory. 
They then manned three hundred of the prizes, which were laden with corn, 
wine, oil, and other provisions, and with military stores, and sent them to 
England €€@ the first fruits of that maritime superiority for which the 
church bells of this glorious island have so often pealed with joy. A hundred 
more were burned, because they were drawn up so far upon the sands that 
they could not be got out without more hands and cost of time than could be 
spared for them. There still remained a great part of the enemy’s fleet, 
higher up the harbour, and protected by the town, in which Philip had left a 
sufficient force to protect the stores which he had left there, and the money 


for the payment of his troops. The English landed, the count of Flanders 
joined them, and they proceeded to attack the place; but by this there had 
been sufficient time for the French king to hasten, with an overpowering 
force, from the siege of Ghent. The English and their allies sustained a 
sharp action, and were compelled to retreat to their ships, with a loss 
computed by the French at 2,000 men. But they retreated no further than to 
the near shores of the isle of Walcheren ; and Philip saw the impossibility of 
saving the remainder of his fleet, considering the unskilfulness of his own 
seamen, as well as other things. He set fire to them, therefore, himself, that 
they might not fall into the enemy’s hands. Such was the fate of that great 
naval armament, which is said to be the first French fleet mentioned in 
history; and, as if the unfortunate town of Damme which he had promised 
not to injure, and the foreign merchants to whom his word was pledged had 
not suffered enough by the previous spoil, he set the place on fire also, and 
it was consumed: and he wasted ihe country round with fire. 9 Philip thus 
lost the 
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means of supporting his army in Flanders, or of transporting it to the 
English coast : half faml-Ahed and overcome with vexation, he hurried 
across his own frontiers, leaving Count Ferrand to recover with ease all that 
he had lost. 


JOHN AT VARLAN’CE WITH HIS BARONS 


This first great naval 'ictor' transported the English people with joy ; but 
with joy wa.s mingled a malicious confidence and presumption in the heart 
of John, who now h>etrayed a determination to break the best part of his 
recent oaths. Being determined to carry the war into France, he summoned 
his vassals to meet him at Portsmouth. The barons went armed and 
appointed, as if ready to .sail ; but, when ordered to embark, they resolutely 


refused unless the king recalled the e.xiles, as he had promi.sed to do. After 
some tergiversation John granted a reluctant con.€@@ent, and Archbishop 
Langton, the bishops of London, Ely, Hereford, Lincoln, and Bath, the 
monks of Canterbury all, with their companions and numerous dependents, 
returned. 


John and the archbishop met and kissed each other at Winchester; and there, 
in the porch of the cathedral church, Langton gave full absolution to the 
king, who again swore to govern justly, and maintain his fealty to the pope. 
It was, however, clear to all men that Langton placed no confidence in the 
king ; and that the king, who considered him as the chief cause of all his 
troubles, regarded Langton with all the deadly hatred of which his dark 
character was capable. John now set sail with a few ships, but his barons 
were in no hurrj’ to follow him, being far more eager to secure their own 
liberties than to recover the king’s dominions on the Continent. They said 
that the time of their feudal ser-ice was expired, and they withdrew to a 
great council at St. Albans, where Htzpeter, the justiciar, presided, and 
where they published resolves, in the form of royal proclamations, ordering 
the observance of old laws and denouncing the punishment of death against 
the sheriff’s foresters, or other officers of the king who should exceed their 
proper and legal authority. 


John got as far as the island of Jersey, when, finding that none followed 
him, he turned back with vows of vengeance. He landed, and marched with 
a band of mercenaries to the north, where the barons were most 
contumacious. Burning and destroying, he advanced as far as Northampton. 
Here Langton overtook him. “These barbarous measures,” said the prelate, 
“are in violation of your oaths; your vassals must stand to the judgment of 
their peers, and not be wantonly harassed by arms.” “Mind you your 
church,” roared the furious king, “and leave me to govern the state.” He 
continued his march to Nottingham, where Langton, who was not a man to 
be intimidated, again presented him.self, and threatened to excommunicate 
all the ministers and officers that followed him in his lawless course. John 
then gave way, and, to save appearances, .summoned the barons to meet 
him or his justices. 


(iti Verhdlg. d. Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde), Berlin, 1886. — Ewald, G. H. 
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Weltschopfung und den geschichtlichen Wert Sanchuniathons, Gottingen, 
1857. (The author is known everywhere as one of the greatest interpreters 
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fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. d. Judenthums, Vol. V, 1856, p. 447 et seq.). 
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Leipsic, 1835; De inscriptione PticEnicio-GraBca in Cyrenaica nuper 
reperta ad Carpocratianorum haeresin pertinente commentatio, Halse, 1825 
; Scriptures linguaeque Phoeniciie monumenta quotquot supersunt edita et 
inedita, Leipsic, 1837. (Like all the works of this author, of great value for 
the student of Semitic philology. The last-named work comprises the first 
important collection of Phoenician inscriptions ever published.) — Gilbert, 
O., Rom und Karthago, Leipsic, 1876. — Gibbon, E., The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire (ed. by W. Smith), London, 1872, 8 vols. — Gosselin, 
R. F. J., Recherches sur la geographle systematique, Paris, 1790-1813, 4 
vols. — Grauz, C., Les fortifications de Carthage, Paris, 1878. — Grote, G., 
History of Greece, London, 1871, 10 vols. — Grotefend, G. F., Die 
Sanchuniathonische Streitfrage nach ungedruckten Briefen gewUrdigt, 
Leipsic, 1836. (The position of Grotefend as an originator in the field of 
oriental philology gives peculiar interest to his views on the much-mooted 
question of the authenticity of the alleged writings of Sanchoniathon. 
Grotefend, it will be recalled, first gained a clew to the phonetic values of 
certain characters of the old Persian cuneiform wi’iting, thus taking the first 
step toward the interpretation of the Assyrian and Babylonian records.) — 


Langton hastened to London, and there, at a second meeting of the barons, 
he read the liberal charter which Henr- 1 had granted on his accession ; and, 
after inducing them to embrace its provisions, he made them swear to be 
true to each other, and to conf4uer or to die in support of their liberties. This 
was on the 2.5th of August. On the 29th of “September a new legate from 
the ix)p>e, Cardinal Nicholas, arrived in England to settle the indemnity 
due to the exiles and to take off the interdict. John renewed his oath of 
fealty to Innocent, knelt in homage before the legate, paid 15,000 marks, 
and promised 40,000 more to the bishops. The interdict was removed ; and 
from this moment the court of Rome changed sides, and, abandoning the 
cause of 
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liberty and the barons, stood for the king. This abandonment, however, did 
not discourage the nobles, nor did it even detach Archbishop Langton from 
the cause for which they had confederated. 


A formidable league was now formed (1214) against the French king, and 
John was enabled to join it with some vigour. Ferrand, count of Flanders, 
RejTiaud, count of Boulogne, and Otto, the new emperor of Germany, 
nephew to John, determined to invade France and divide that kingdom 
among them. Philip himself marched towards the frontiers of Flanders. He 
sent his son Louis into Brittany, whither the English king now advanced. 
John was kept in check, or lost his opportunity through cowardice and 
indolence, while his allies were thoroughly defeated at the battle of Bou 
vines €@ one of the most memorable battles of the Middle Ages, in 
which the emperor was completely ruined, and the count of Flanders, the 
count of Boulogne, and the earl of Salisbury were taken prisoners, with an 
immense number of inferior lords and knights. 


This battle was fought on the 27th of July, near Bouvines, between Lille and 
Tournay. On the 19th of October following, John begged a truce, and 
obtained one for five years, on condition of abandoning all the toTviis and 


castles he had taken on the Continent. He arrived in England on the 20th of 
October, and, as if he would take vengeance on his English subjects for the 
reverses and shame he had suffered, he again let loose his foreign 
mercenaries on the land and began to violate all his most solemn promises. 
Fitzpeter, his justiciar, the only one of his ministers that could moderate his 
fury, had now been dead some months. John, who feared him, rejoiced at 
his death. “It is well,” cried he, laughing as they told him the news; “in hell 
he may again shake hands with Hubert, our late primate, for surely he will 
find him there. By God’s teeth, now for the first time I am king and lord of 
England.” 


But there were men at work resolute and skilful. Immediately after his 
arrival, the barons met to talk of the league they had formed with Langton. 
On the 20th of November they met in crowds at Bury St. Edmunds, where 
they finally determined to demand their rights, in a body, in the royal court 
at the festival of Christmas. The spirit of freedom was awakened, not soon 
to sleep again : they advanced one by one, according to seniority, to the 
high altar, and, laying their hands on it, they solemnly swore that if the king 
refused the rights they claimed they would withdraw their fealty and make 
war upon him, till, by a charter under his own seal, he should confirm their 
just petitions. They then parted, to meet again at the feast of the Nativity. 
When that solemn but festive season arrived, John found himself at 
Worcester, and almost alone ; for none of his great vassals came as usual to 
congratulate him, and the countenances of his own attendants seemed 
gloomy and unquiet. He suddenly departed, and riding to London, there 
shut himself up in the strong house of the knights Templar. The barons 
followed close on the coward’s steps, and on the feast of the Epiphany (at 
every move they chose some day consecrated by religion) they presented 
themselves in such force that he was obliged to admit them to an audience. 


At first he attempted to browbeat the nobles, but they were firm to their 
purpose. John turned pale, and trembled. He then changed his tone, and 
cajoled instead of threatening. “Your petition,” he said, “contains matter 
weighty and arduous. You must grant me time till Easter, that, with due 
deliberation, I may be able to do justice to myself and satisfy the dignity of 
my crowTi.” The majority consented, on condition that Cardinal Langton, 
the bishop of Ely, and’William, earl of Pembroke, should be the king’s 


sureties that he would give them the satisfaction they demanded on the 
appointed 
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day. They were no soonor gone than John adoptccl measures which he 
fondly hoped would frustrate all their plans. He began by courting the 
church, and formally renounced the important prerogative, that had been 
hitherto so zealously contended for by himself and his great ancestors, 
touching the election of bishops and ai:)bots. Having thus, as he thought, 
bound the clergy to his service, he turned his attention to the body of the 
people, whose progress had been slow, but steady, antl whose importance 
was now immense. He ordereil his slieriiTs to assemble all the free men of 
their several counties and tender to them a new oath of allegiance. 


His next step was to send an agent to Rome, to appeal to the pope against 
what he termed the treasonable violence of his vassals. The barons, too, 
despatched an envoy to the Eternal City; but it was soon made more than 
ever evident that Innocent would support the king through right and wrong. 
He wrote a startling letter to Cardinal Langton; but that extraordinary priest 
was deaf to the voice of his spiritual chief where the interests of his country 
were concerned. To make himself still surer, John took the cross on the 2d 
of February, solemnly swearing that he would lead an army to the Holy 
Land. This taking of the cross seemed to John the best of all defences. 


RUNNYMEDE (1215 A.D.) 


On the appointed day in Easter week the barons met at Stamford with great 
military pomp, being followed by two thousand knights and a host of 
retainers. The king was at Oxford. The barons marched to Brackley, within 
a few miles of that city, where they were met by a deputation from the 
sovereign, composed of Cardinal Langton, the earl of Pembroke, and the 


earl of Warenne. The confederates delivered the schedule containing the 
chief articles of their petition. “These are our claims,” they said, “and, if 
they are not instantly granted, our arms shall do us justice.” When the 
deputies returned, and Langton expounded the contents of the parchment he 
held in his hand, John exclaimed, in a fury, ” And why do they not demand 
my crown also ? By God’s teeth, I will not grant them liberties which will 
make me a slave.” He then made some evasive offers, which the barons 
understood and rejected. Pandulf, who was with the king, now contended 
that the cardinal-primate ought to excommunicate the confederates; but 
Langton said he knew the pope’s real intentions had not been signified, and 
that unless the king dismissed the foreign mercenaries, whom he had 
brought into the kingdom for its ruin, he would presently excommunicate 
them. 


The barons now proclaimed themselves “the army of God and of holy 
church,” and unanimously elected Robert Fitzwalter, earl of Dunmore, to be 
their general. They then marched against the castle of Northampton. The 
garrison, composed of foreigners, stood out for the king ; and after fifteen 
days they gave up the siege and marched to Bedford. On whichever side the 
free burghers of England threw their substantial weight, that party must 
prevail, and, as yet, no declaration had been made in favour of the 
confederates. But now anxiety vanished€>€@ the people of Bedford 
threw open their gates; and soon after messengers arrived from the capital 
with secret advice that the principal citizens of London were devoted to 
their cause and would receive them with joy. Losing no time, they pursued 
their course to London. It was the 24th of .Alay. and a Sunday : the gates 
were open €€@ the people hearing mass in their churches @€€ when 
the army entered the city in excellent order and profound silence. On the 
following day the barons issued proclamations 
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requiring all who had hitherto remained neutral to join them against the 
perjured John. In all parts of the kingdom the lords and knights quitted their 


castles to join the national standard at London. The heart of John again 
turned to water: he saw himself almost entirely deserted, only seven knights 
remaining near his person. Recovering, however, from his first stupe- 
faction, he resorted to his old arts : he assumed a cheerful countenance ; 
said what his lieges had done was well done ; and he despatched the earl of 
Pembroke to London, to assure the barons that, for the good of peace and 
the exaltation of his reign, he was ready freely to grant all the rights and 
liberties, and only wished them to name a day and place of meeting. ” Let 
the day,” replied the barons, ” be the 15th of June OO the place, 
Runnymecle.” 


On the morning of the appointed day, the king moving from Windsor Castle 
and the barons from the town of Staines, the parties met on the green 
meadow, close by the Thames, which the barons had named. With John 
came eight bishops, Pandulf, Almeric, the master of the English Templars, 
the earl of Pembroke, and thirteen other gentlemen; but the majority of this 
party, though they attended him as friends and advisers, were known to be 
in their hearts favourable to the cause of the barons. On the other side stood 
Fitz waiter and the whole nobility of England. AVith scarcely an attempt to 
modify any of its clauses, and with a facility that might justly have raised 
suspicion, the king signed the scroll presented to him. This was Magna 
Charta. As the profound duplicity and immorality of John were well known, 
the barons exacted securities. They required that he should disband and 
send out of the kingdom all his foreign officers, with their families and 
followers ; that for the ensuing two months the barons should keep 
possession of the city, and Langton of the Tower of London ; and that they 
should be allowed to choose twenty-five members from their own body to 
be guardians or conservators of the liberties of the kingdom, with power, in 
case of any breach of the charter €@ such breach not being redressed 
immediately €€@ to make war on the king ; to distrain and distress him 
by seizing his castles, lands, possessions, and in any other manner they 
could, till the grievance should be redressed; always, however, saving 
harmless the person of the said lord the king, the person of the queen, and 
the persons of their royal children.“ 


MAGNA CHARTA 


Magna Charta, the Great Charter of Liberties, is commonly regarded as the 
basis of English freedom. This is, to some extent, a misconception. It was a 
code of laws, expressed in simple language, embodying two principles : the 
first, such limitations of the feudal claims of the king as would prevent their 
abuse ; the second, such specification of the general rights of all freemen as 
were derived from the ancient laws of the realm, however these rights had 
been neglected or perverted. It contained no assertion of abstract principles 
of freedom or justice, but met unquestionable evils by practical remedies. 
To imagine that this charter contained any large views of government that 
were not consistent with the condition of society at the time of its enactment 
is to believe that the men who enforced it, with their swords in their hands, 
were to use a modern expression, before their age. If they had been before 
their age, by any fortuitous possession of greater wisdom, foresight, and 
liberality than belonged to their age, that charter would not have stood up 
against the regal power which again and again assailed it. It was built, as all 
English freedom has been built, upon something which had gone before it. 
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It was not a revolution. It was a conservative refomi. It demanded no 
limitation of the regal power which had not been acknowledged, in theory, 
by every king who had taken the coronation oath. It made that oath, which 
had been regartled as a mere form of words, a binding reality. It defined, in 
broad terms of practical application, the essential difference between a 
limited and a desi)otic monarchy. It preserved all the proper attributes of the 
kingly power, whilst it guarded against the king being a tyrant. The feudal 
monarch was invested with many privileges, as the lord of a body of 
feudatories; and these privileges, as society gradually assumed a character 
less and less feudal, became the sources of endless oppressions for several 
centuries, and were slowly swept away, one by one, in the gradual 
development of representative government. To have imagined that the 
barons of Runnymede couKl have regarded the king simply as the 


sovereign of the realm @@ as the chief magistrate, as the fountain of 
justice, as the great central point of atlministration @@@ is to imagine an 
impossibility. They had feudal interests to regard as a feudal aristocracy. It 
is both unjust and unwise to consider the barons as mere selfish men, 
because the charter provided a remedy for many wrongs that more 
especially bore upon themselves in their feudal relations to the king. 


It limited the royal practice of extracting arbitrary sums under the name of 
reliefs; of wasting the estates of wards; of disposing in marriage of heirs 
during minority; and so of heiresses, and of widows. It brought back the 
right to demand aids strictly to the original conditions of the feudal tenures, 
which had been perpetually extended at the pleasure of the king. To levy an 
aid upon the tenants of the crown, in any case beyond the legal ones of the 
king’s personal captivity, the knighthood’ of his eldest son, or the marriage 
of his daughter, the consent of the great council of the tenants in chief was 
necessary.’ So also was limited the right to scutage, or compensation for 
knight-service. But at the same time the chief tenants agreed that “every 
lilierty and custom which the king had granted to his tenants, as far as 
concerned him, should be observed by the clergy and laity towards their 
tenants as far as concerned them.” Such are the principal clauses of the 
charter as regards the great body of feudatories, m relation to the crown and 
in relation to their subtenants. 


But there were other conditions of more permanent importance, which had 
regard to the sovereign authority over all men. These wTre derived from the 
great Saxon principles of freedom, which a century and a half of Norman 
power had more or less obliterated but had not destroyed. Twysden,^ an 
old writer upon the English constitution, during the great struggle of the 
days of Charles I, says, ” Never people in Europe liave had the rights of 
monarchy better limited, with the preservation of the subject’s liberty, than 
the English, from this ba.sis.” But that basis, he also says, was contained ” 
in the ancient customs of the kingdom.” The charter was in accordance with 
the great principle of preservation and progress, by which it has been 
maintained and extended for more than six hundred years. Let us briefly 
notice what the English derive from this charter, which still belongs to our 
own time and is an essential part of the rights of every Englishman. A large 
portion of the people, the villeins and serfs, had little or no participation in 


the rights which it asserted, 6ut the yer>’ assertion hastened a period when 
all should be equal before the law. 


Passing over the clauses of the charter which protected the tenants and 
subtenants from illegal distresses of the crown @€@ which attempted to 
limit 


* This clause was subsequently expunged from the charter by the influence 
of the Crown 


RATIFICATION OF MAGNA CHARTA BY KING JOHN (From an old 
print) 
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the abuse of purveyance, or the right of the king’s officers to take 
necessaries for the royal household, on their own terms ; which prescribed 
an uniformity of weights and measures ; which protected merchant 
strangers ; and which confirmed the liberties and free customs of London, 
and other cities and towns @€@ let us look at the broad principle of 
government which is contained in these words : ” No free man shall be 
taken, or imprisoned, or disseised, or outlawed, or banished, or any 
otherwise destroyed ; nor will we pass upon him, nor send upon him, unless 
by the legal judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land. To no man will 
we sell, to no man will we deny or delay right or justice.” In the charter of 
Henry III, which was a confirmation of that of John, we find that no man 
was to be ” disseised of his freehold, or liberties, or free customs” by any 
arbitrary proceeding. Life, liberty, and property were thus protected. No 
man, from that time, could be detained in prison without trial. No man 
would have to buy justice. The charter recognised the court of common 
pleas, and the circuits of judges of assize, which had been before 
established. But it put an end to that enormous corruption by which justice 


was sold, not by mere personal bribery of corrupt ministers of the crown, 
but by bribing the crown through their hands. 


The Great Charter, as we see, in these broad provisions, applied only to free 
men. A large portion of the people were in the condition of villeinage. 
Some were in a state of slavery. Those who held by servile tenures were 
thus incidentally mentioned in a clause respecting wardship : ” The warder 
of the lands of such heir who shall be under age shall take of the land of 
such heir only reasonable issues, reasonable customs, and reasonable 
services, and that without destruction and waste of the men and things.” 
The men went with the land as chattels. One sole piece of consideration for 
the “ascripti glebcc” occurs in the charter, upon the subject of amerciament, 
or fines to the king €@ the mulcts of the Anglo-Saxons: “A free man 
shall not be amerced for a small fault, but according to the degree of the 
fault, and for a great crime in proportion according to its magnitude : saving 
alway to the freeman his tenement, and after the same manner saving to a 
merchant his merchandise. And a villein shall be amerced after the same 
manner, saving to him his wainage, if he falls under our mercy ; and none of 
the aforesaid amerciaments shall be imposed except by the oath of the good 
men of the neighbourhood.” The expression, ^ salvo wainagio suo,” saves 
to the villein his implements of husbandry €@ his carts and ploughs. It 
was a small privilege, but it indicates that this class was not out of the 
protection of the law. 


The specific provisions of the Great Charter went to the remedy of existing 
evils as they presented themselves in the existing state of society. 
Generations passed away before villeinage and slavery ceased to exist in 
England. Their abolition was the result of the internal forces, so to speak, of 
society, and not of sovereign grace or legislative enactment. The barons of 
England did the work which was called for in their generation ; and they 
left to their successors in the battle for liberty, whether they were noble or 
plebeian, to carry on the same work in the same practical and temperate 
spirit. “From this era,” says Hallam, “a new soul was infused into the 
people of England.” The principle was rooted in English earth, like the 
Ankerwyke Yew, which was a vigorous tree on the opposite bank of the 
Thames when ” the army of God and holy church” stood upon Runnymede, 
and which still bears its green leaf.“ 


The following is a literal translation of the full text of the Great Charter: 
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John, by tho p:raco of God king of England, lord of Ireland, duke of 
Normandy and Aquitaine, and count of Anjou, to his archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, earls, barons, justiciaries, foresters, sheriffs, governors, officers, and 
to all bailifTs, and faithful subjects, greeting. Know ye, that we, in the 
presence of God, and for the salvation of our soul, and the souls of all our 
ancestors and heirs, and unto the honour of God and the advancement of 
Holy Church, and amendment of our Realm, by advice of our venerable 
Fathers, Stephen, Archbishop of Canterbury, primate of all England and 
cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, Henry, Archbishop of Dublin, 
Willia:m of London, Peter of Winchester, Jocelin of Bath and Glastonbury, 
Hugh of Lincoln, Walter of Worcester, William of Coventry, Bkxkdict of 
Rochester, Bishops ; of Master Pandulf, Sub-Deacon and Familiar of our 
Lord the Pope, Brother Aymeric, Master of the Knights-Templars in 
England; and of the Noble Persons, William Marescall, Earl of Pembroke, 
William, Earl of Salisbury, William, Earl of Warren, William, Earl of 
Arundel, Alan de Galloway, Constable of Scotland, Warin Fitz Gerald, 
Peter Fitz Herbert, and Hu-bert DE Burgh, Seneschal of Poitou, Hugh de 
Neville, Matthew Fitz Herbert, Thomas Basset, Alan Basset, Philip of 
Albiney, Robert DE Ropi’ELL, John Mareschal, John Fitz Hugh, and others 
our liege-men, have, in the first place, granted to God, and by this our 
present Charter confirmed, for us and our heirs forever : 


L That the Church of England shall be free, and have her whole rights, and 
her liberties inviolable ; and we will have them so observed, that it may 
appear thence, that the freedom of elections, which is reckoned chief and 
indispensable to the English Church, and which we granted and confirmed 
by our Charter, and obtained the confirmation of the same from our Lord 
the Pope Innocent III, before the discord between us and our barons, was 


Guerin, H. v.. Inscription bilingue de Thugga (in Voyage archeol. dans la 
regence de Tunis, Paris, 1862). — Gutschmid, A. von, Beitriige zur 
Geschichte des alten Orients, Leipsic, 1858 ; Neue Beitriige zur Geschichte 
des alten Orients, Leipsic, 1876; Kleine Schriften, edited by Riihl, Leipsic, 
1889-1894, 5 vols. (The second volume of the last-named work contains the 
original version of the monumental article on Phoenicia contributed by the 
author to the ninth edition of the Enci/clopcedia Britannica.) 


Hal/vy, J., Melanges d’epigraphie et d’archeologie sdmitiques, Paris, 1874 ; 
Melanges de critique et d’histoire relatifs aux peuples semitiques, Paris, 
1883. (The opinion of one of the most original thinkers and greatest 
authorities among students of Semitic philology.) — Hamaker, H. A., Lettre 
a M. Raoul-Rochette sur une inscription en characteres pheniciens et grecs, 
recemment decouverte a Cyrene, Leyden, 1825. — Hamdy-Bey et Th. 
Reinacb, Une necropole royale k Sidon, Paris, 1892. — Hanno, ‘AppMvov 
TreptIrXous, k. t. A., “Avvwvos TTtpnrAovs Aifimj’; K. T. A., Basle, 
1533. 


(The remarkable document here cited tells us all that is known to posterity 
of the life of Hanno the explorer who lived probably in the fifth century, 
b.c. The document itself was found in the ruins of Carthage. As to whether 
it was written by Hanno himself we have no evidence, unless with Professor 
Rawlinson we feel that so direct and clean-cut an account must come from 
the hand of the man of action whose deed it records. Be that as it may, it is a 
most important historical document, as evidencing an early expression of 
that desire to reach out beyond the limits of the then known world, which 
almost two thousand years later was to culminate in the discoveries of 
Columbus.) 


Heeren, A. H. L., Historical Researches, Oxford, 1834-1846, 5 vols. (The 
author is particularly happy in his treatment of Phoenician and Carthaginian 
civilisation.) — Hegel, G. W. F., Lectures on the Philosophy of History, 
London, 1857. — Hengstenberg, E. W., Commentatio de rebus Tyriorum, 
Berlini, 1832. — Henzen, G., Iscrizione Greco-fenicia d’ Atene (in Annali 
dell’ instituto di corresp. arch. XXXIII, 1859, p. 321 et seq.). — Herder, G., 
Aelteste Urkunde des Menschengeschlechts (in his Werke zur Theol.). — 
H^risson, Corate d’, Relation d’une mission archeol. en Tunisie, Paris, 


granted of mere free will ; which Charter we shall observe, and we do will 
it to be faithfully observed by our heirs forever. We also have granted to all 
the freemen of our kingdom, for us and for our heirs forever, all the 
underwritten liberties, to be had and holden by them and their heirs, of us 
and our heirs forever. 


2. If any of our earls, or barons, or others, who hold of us in chief by 
military service, shall die, and at the time of his death his heir shall be of 
full age, and owes a relief, he shall have his inheritance by paying the 
ancient relief ; that is to say, the heir or heirs of an earl, for a whole 
earldom, by a hundred pounds ; the heir or heirs of a baron, for a whole 
barony, by a hundred pounds ; the heir or heirs of a knight, for a whole 
knight’s fee, by a hundred shillings at most; and whoever oweth less shall 
give less, according to the ancient custom of fees. 


3. But if the heir of any such shall be under age, and shall be in ward when 
he comes of age, he shall have his inheritance without relief and without 
fine. 


4. The keeper of the land of such an heir who shall be under age, shall take 
of the land of the heir none but reasonable issues, reasonable customs, and 
reasonable services, and that without destruction and waste of his men and 
his goods ; and if we commit the custody of any such lands to the sheriff, or 
any other who is answerable to us for the issues of the land, and he shall 
make destruction and waste of the lands which he hath in custody, we will 
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take of him amends, and the land shall be committed to two lawful and 
discreet men of that fee, who shall answer for the issues to us, or to him to 
whom we shall assign them: and if we sell or give to anyone the custody of 
any such lands, and he therein make destruction or waste, he shall lose the 
same custody, which shall be committed to two lawful and discreet men of 
that fee, who shall in like manner answer to us as aforesaid. 


5. Moreover the keeper, so long as he shall have the custody of the land, 
shall keep up the houses, parks, warrens, ponds, mills, and other things 
pertaining to the land, out of the issues of the same land; and shall deliver to 
the heir, when he comes of full age, his whole land, stocked with ploughs 
and carriages, according as the time of wainage shall require, and the issues 
of the land can reasonably bear. 


6. Heirs shall be married without disparagement, and so that before 
matrimony shall be contracted those who are near in blood to the heir shall 
have notice. 


7. A widow, after the death of her husband, shall forthwith and without 
difficulty have her marriage portion and inheritance ; nor shall she give 
anything for her dower, or her marriage portion or her inheritance, wdiich 
her husband and she held at the day of his death ; and she may remain in the 
mansion house of her husband forty days after his death, within which term 
her dower shall be assigned to her. 


8. No widow shall be distrained to marry again, so long as she has a mind to 
live without a husband ; but yet she shall give security that she will not 
marry without our assent, if she holds of us; or without the consent of the 
lord of whom she holds, if she hold of another. 


9. Neither we nor our bailiffs shall seize any land or rent for any debt, so 
long as the chattels of the debtor are sufficient to pay the debt ; nor shall the 
sureties of the debtor be distrained so long as the principal debtor is 
sufficient for the payment of the debt; but if the principal debtor shall fail in 
the payment of the debt, not having wherewithal to pay it, then the sureties 
shall answer for the debt ; and if they will they shall have the lands and 
rents of the debtor, until they shall be satisfied for the debt which they paid 
for him, unless the principal debtor can show himself acquitted thereof 
against the said sureties. 


10. If anyone have borrowed anything of the Jews, more or less, and die 
before the debt be satisfied, there shall be no interest paid for that debt, so 
long as the heir is under age, of whomsoever he may hold; and if the debt 
fall into our hands we will only take the chattel mentioned in the deed. 


11. And if anyone shall die indebted to the Jews, his wife shall have her 
dower and pay nothing of that debt ; and if the deceased left children under 
age, they shall have necessaries provided for them, according to the 
tenement of the deceased ; and out of the residue the debt shall be paid, 
saving however the service due to the lords; and in like manner shall it be 
done touching debts due to others than the Jews. 


12. No scutage or aid shall be imposed in our kingdom, unless by the 
general council of our kingdom; except for ransoming our person, making 
our eldest son a knight, and once for marrying our elclest daughter ; and for 
these there shall be paid only a reasonable aid. In like manner it shall be 
concerning the aids of the City of London. 


13. And the City of London shall have all its ancient liberties and free 
customs, as well by land as by water : furthermore we will and grant, that 
all other cities and boroughs, and towns and ports, shall have all their 
liberties and free customs. 
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14. And for holding the general council of the kingdom concerning the 
assessment of aids, except in the three cases aforesaid, and for the assessing 
of scutages, we sliall cause to be summoned the archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, earls, and greater barons of the realm, singly by our letters. And 
furthermore we shall cause to be summoned generally by ours herifTs and 
bailiffs, all Qth(>rs who hold of us in chief, for a certain day, that is to say, 
forty days before their m(>eting at least, ancl to a certain place; and in all 
letters of such summons we will declare the cause of such summons. And 
summons being thus made, the business of the day shall proceed on the day 
appointed, according to the advice of such as shall be present, although all 
that were summoned come not. 


15. We will not for the future grant to anyone the right to take aid of liis 
own free tenants, unless to ransom his body, and to make his eldest son a 


knight, and once to marry his eldest daughter; and for this there shall be 
only paid a reasonable aid. 


16. No man shall be distrained to perform more service for a knight’s fee, or 
other free tenement, than is due from thence. 


17. Common pleas shall not follow our court, but shall be holden in some 
place certain. 


18. Assizes of novel disseisin, and of mort d’ancestor, and of darrien 
presentment, shall not be taken but in their proper counties, and after this 
man-ner: We, or, if we should be out of the realm, our chief justiciar, shall 
send two justiciaries through every county four times a year, who, with four 
knights, chosen out of every shire by the people, shall hold the said assizes, 
in the county, on the day, and at the place appointed. 


19. And if any matters cannot be determined on the day appointed for 
holding the assizes in each county, so many of the knights and freeholders 
as have been at the assizes aforesaid, shall stay to decide them, as is 
necessary, according as there is more or less business. 


20. A freeman shall not be amerced for a small offence, except according to 
the measure of the offence ; and for a great crime according to the heinous- 
ness of it, saving to him his contenement ; and after the same manner a 
merchant, saving to him his merchandise. And a villein shall be amerced 
after the same manner, saving to him his wainage, if he falls under our 
mercy; and none of the aforesaid amerciaments shall be assessed save upon 
the oath of honest men in the neighbourhood. 


21. Earls and barons shall not be amerced, but by their peers, and according 
to the degree of the offence. 


22. No ecclesiastical person shall be amerced for his lay tenement, except 
according to the proportion of the others aforesaid, and not according to the 
value of his ecclesiastical benefice. 


23. Neither a town nor any tenant shall be distrained to make bridges or 
banks unless anciently and of right they are bound to do it. 


24. No sheriff, constable, coroner, or other of our bailiffs, shall hold pleas of 
the crown. 


25. Al\ counties, hundreds, wapentakes, and tithings, shall stand at the old 
rents, without any increase, except in our demesne manors. 


26. If anyone holding of us a lay-fee shall die, and the sheriff, or our 
bailiffs, can show our letters patent, containing our summons for the debt 
which the dead man did owe to us, it shall be lawful for the sheriff or our 
bailiff to attach and inroll the chattels of the dead, found upon his lay-fee, to 
the value of the debt, by the view of lawful men, so, however, that nothing 
be removed until our whole clear debt be paid; and the rest shall be left to 
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the executors to fulfil the testament of the dead, and if there be nothing due 
from him to us, all the chattels shall go to the use prescribed by the dead, 
saving to his wife and children their reasonable shares. 


27. If any freeman shall die intestate, his chattels shall be distributed by the 
hands of his nearest relations and friends, by view of the church; saving to 
everyone the debts which the deceased owed to him. 


28. No constable or bailiff of ours shall take corn or other chattels of any 
man, unless he presently give him money for it, or hath respite of payment 
by the goodwill of the seller. 


29. No constable shall distrain any knight to give money for castle ward, if 
he hmiself will do it in his person, or by another able man in case he cannot 
do it through any reasonable cause. And if we lead him, or send him in an 
army, he shall be free from such ward for the time he shall be in the army 
by our command. 


30. No sheriff or bailiff of ours, or any other, shall take horses or carts of 
any freeman for carriage, but by the goodwill of the said freeman. 


31. Neither shall we nor our bailiffs take any man’s timber for our castles or 
other uses, unless by the consent of the owner of the timber. 


32. We will retain the lands of those convicted of felony only one year and a 
day, and then they shall be delivered to the lord of the fee. 


33. All wiers for the time to come shall be done away with in the rivers of 
Thames and Medway, and throughout aU England, except upon the 
seacoast. 


34. The writ which is called prcecipe, for the future, shaU not be served 
upon anyone, of any tenement, whereby a freeman may lose his court. 


35. There shall be one measure of wine and one of ale through our whole 
realm ; and one measure of corn, that is to say, the London quarter ; and one 
breadth of dyed cloth, and russets, and haberjects, that is to say, two ells 
within the lists; and it shall be of weights as it is of measures. 


36. Nothing from henceforth shall be given or taken for a writ of inquisition 
of life or limb, but it shall be granted freely, and not denied. 


37. If any do hold of us by fee-farm, or by socage, or by burgage, and he 
hold also lands of any other by knight’s service, we will not have the 
custody of the heir or land, which is holden of another man’s fee by reason 
of that fee-farm, socage, or burgage; neither will we have the custody of 
such fee-farm, socage, or burgage, except knight’s service was due to us out 
of the same fee-farm. We will not have the custody of an heir, nor of any 
land which he holds of another by knight’s service, by reason of any petty 
ser-jeanty that holds of us, by the service of paying a knife, an arrow, or the 
like, 


38. No bailiff from henceforth shall put any man to his law upon his own 
bare assertion, without credible witnesses to prove it. 


39. No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or disseised, or outlawed, or 
banished, or any ways destroyed, nor will we pass upon him, nor will we 
send upon him, save by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of 
the land. 


40. We will sell to no man, we will not deny to any man, either justice or 
right. 


41. All merchants shall have safe and secure conduct, to go out of, and to 
come into England, and to stay there, and to pass as well by land as by 
water, for the purpose of buying and selling according to the ancient and 
allowed customs, without any evil tolls ; except in time of war, or when 
they are of any nation at war with us. And if there be found any such in our 
land, in the beginning of the war, they shall be held, without damage to their 
bodies or goods, until it be known unto us or our chief justiciar, how our 
mer— 
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chants be treated in the nation at war with us; and if ours be safe there, the 
others shall be safe in our dominions. 


42. It shall be lawful, henceforth, for anyone to go out of our kingdom, and 
return safely and securely, by land or by water, saving his allegiance to us; 
unless in time of war, for some short space, for the connnon benefit of the 
realm; lut prisoners and outlaws, according to the law of the land, shall be 
excepted, and peo{)le at war with us, and merchants who shall be in such 
condition as is above mentioned. 


4;?. If any man hokl of any escheat, as of the honour of Wallingford, 
Nottingham, Boulogne, Lancaster, or of other escheats which be in our 
hands, and are baronies, and shall die, his heir shall give no other relief, and 


perform no other service to us, than he would to the baron, if it were in the 
baron’s hand ; we will hold it after the same manner as the baron held it. 


44. Those men who dwelt without the forest, from henceforth shall not 
come before our justiciaries of the forest, upon common summons, but such 
as are impleatled, or are pledges for any that are attached for something 
concerning the forest. 


45. We loill not make any justices, constables, sherijfs, or bailiffs, unless 
they ore such as know the law of the realm and mean duly to observe it. 


46. All barons who have founded abbeys, and have the kings of England’s 
charters of advowson, or the ancient tenure thereof, shall have the keeping 
of them, when vacant, as they ought to have. 


47. All forests that have been made forests in our time, shall forthwith be 
disforested; and the same shall be done with the river banks that have been 
fenced in by us in our time. 


48. All evil customs concerning forests, warrens, foresters and warreners, 
sheriffs and their officers, rivers and their keepers, shall forthwith be 
inquired into in each county, by twelve sworn knights of the same shire, 
chosen by creditable persons of the same county; and within forty days after 
the said inquest, be utterly abolished, so as never to be restored : so that we 
are first acquainted therewith, or our justiciar, if we should not be in 
England. 


49. We will immediately give up all hostages and charters delivered unto us 
by our English subjects, as securities for their keeping the peace, and 
yielding us faithful service. 


50. We will entirely remove from our bailiwicks the relations of Gerard de 
Atheyes, so that for the future they shall have no bailiwick in England; we 
will alio remove Engelard de Cygnes, Andrew, Peter, and Gyon de 
Chanceles; Gyon de Cygnes, Geoffrey de Martyn and his brothers; Philip 
Mark and his brothers, and his nephew, Geoffrey, and their whole retinue. 


5L As soon as peace is restored, we will send out of the kingdom all foreign 
soldiers, cross-boA\Tnen, and stipendiaries, who are come with horses and 
anns to the prejudice of our people. 


52. If anyone has been dispossessed or deprived by us, without the legal 
judgment of his peers, of his lands, castles, liberties, or right, we will 
forthwith restore them to him; and if any dispute arise upon this head, it 
shall be decided by the five-and-twenty barons hereafter mentioned, for the 
preservation of the peace. As for all those things of which any person has, 
without the legal judgment of his peers, been dispossessed or deprived, 
either by King Henry our father, or our brother King Richard, and which we 
have in our hands, or are possessed by others, and which we are bound to 
warrant and make good, we shall have a respite till the term usually allowed 
the crusaders; excepting those things about which there is a plea depending, 
or whereof an inquest hath been made, by our order, before we undertook 
the 
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crusade, but when we return from our prilgrimage, or if perchance we tarry 
at home and do not make our pilgrimage, we will immediately cause full 
justice to be administered therein. 


53. The same respite we shall have (and in the same manner about 
administering justice, disafforesting the forests, or letting them continue) 
for disafforesting the forests, which Henry our father, and our brother 
Richard have afforested; and for the keeping of the lands which are in 
another’s fee, in the same manner as we have hitherto enjoyed those 
wardships, by reason of a fee held of us by knight’s service; and for the 
abbeys founded in any other fee than our own, in which the lord of the fee 
says he has a right ; and when we return from our pilgrimage, or if we tarry 
at home, and do not make our pilgrimage, we will immediately do full 
justice to all the complainants in this behalf. 


54. No man shall be taken or imprisoned upon the appeal of a woman, for 
the death of any other than her husband. 


55. All unjust and illegal fines made by us, and all amerciaments imposed 
unjustly and contrary to the law of the land, shall be entirely given up, or 
else be left to the decision of the five-and- twenty barons hereafter 
mentioned as sureties of the peace, or of the major part of them, together 
with the aforesaid Stephen, archbishop of Canterbury, if he can be present, 
and others whom he shall think fit to associate with him; and if he cannot be 
present, the business shall notwithstanding go on without him ; but so that if 
one or more of the aforesaid five-and-twenty barons be plaintiffs in the 
same cause, they shall be set aside as to what concerns this particular affair, 
and others be chosen in their room, out of the said five-and-twenty, and 
sworn by the rest to decide the matter. 


56. If we have disseised or dispossessed the Welsh, of any lands, liberties, 
or other things, without the legal judgment of their peers, either in England 
or in Wales, they shall be immediately restored to them ; and if any dispute 
arise upon this head, the matter shall be determined in the March by the 
judgment of their peers; for tenements in England according to the law of 
England, for tenements in Wales according to the law of Wales, for 
tenements of the March according to the law of the March; the same shall 
the Welsh do to us and our subjects. 


57. As for all those things of which a Welshman hath, without the legal 
judgment of his peers, been disseised or deprived of by King Henry our 
father, or our brother King Richard, and which we either have in our hands, 
or others are possessed of, and for which we are obliged to give a 
guarantee, we Shall have a respite till the time generally allowed the 
crusaders; excepting those things about which a suit is depending, or 
whereof an inquest has been made by our order, before we undertook the 
crusade: but when we return, or if we stay at home without performing our 
pilgrimage, we will immediately do them full justice, according to the laws 
of the Welsh and of the parts before mentioned. 


58. We will without delay dismiss the son of Llewelyn, and all the Welsh 
hostages, and release them from the engagements they have entered into 
with us for the preservation of the peace. 


1881. — Hero-dianus, ‘UpujSuivov rrj/ jnera MdpKov SacnXctas lo-Topuji 
3i8X(a 6ktu>, Leipsic, 1789-1805, 5 vols. — Herodotus, Historia;, 
Strasburg, 1816, 5 vols. — HitteU, J. T., History of the 
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59. We will treat with Alexander, King of the Scots, concerning the 
restoring his sisters and hostages, and his right and liberties, in the same 
form and manner as we shall do to the rest of our barons of England ; unless 
by the charters which we have from his father, William, late King of the 
Scots, it ought to be otherwise; but this shall be left to the determination of 
his peers in our court. 
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60. All the aforesaid customs and liberties, which we have decreed to be 
observed in our kingdom, as far as it belongs to us, towards our people of 
our kingdom, the clcrg}’ as well as laity shall observe, as far as they are 
concerned, towards their own dependents. 


61. And whereas, for the honour of God and the amendment of our 
kingdom, and for the better quieting the discord that has arisen between U8 
and our barons, we have granted all these things aforesaid ; willing to 
render them firm and lasting, we do give and grant our subjects the 
underwritten security, namely, that the barons may choose five-and-twenty 
barons of the kingdom, whom they think worthy; who shall take care, with 
all their might, to hold and observe, and cause to be observed, the peace and 
liberties we have granted them, and by this our present charter confirmed; 
so that if we, our justiciar, our bailiffs, or any of our officers, shall in any 
circumstance fail in the performance of them, towards any person, or shall 
break through any of these articles of peace and security, and the offence be 
notified to four barons chosen out of the five-and-twenty before mentioned, 
the said four barons shall repair to us, or our justiciar, if we are out of the 
realm, and, laying open the grievance, shall petition to have it redressed 
without delay : and if it be not redressed by us, or if we should chance to be 
out of the realm, if it should not be redressed by our justiciar, within forty 
days, reckoning from the time it has been notified to us, or to our justiciar 
(if we should be out of the realm), the four barons aforesaid shall lay the 
cause before the rest of the five-and-twenty barons; and the said five-and- 
twenty barons, together with the community of the whole kingdom, shall 


distrain and distress us in all possible ways, by seizing our castles, lands, 
possessions, and in any other manner they can, till the grievance is 
redressed according to their pleasure; saving harmless our own person, and 
the persons of our queen and children ; and when it is redressed, they shall 
obey us as before. And any person whatsoever in the kingdom may swear 
that he will obey the orders of the five-and-twenty barons aforesaid, in the 
execution of the premises, and will distress us, jointly with them, to the 
utmost of his power ; and we give public and free liberty to anyone that 
shall iAlease to swear to this, and never will hinder any person from taking 
the same oath. 


62. As for all those of our subjects who will not, of their own accord, swear 
to join the five-and-twenty barons in distraining and distressing us, we will 
issue orders to make them take the same oath as aforesaid. And if any one 
of the five-and-twenty barons dies, or goes out of the kingdom, or is 
hindered any other way from carrying the things aforesaid into execution, 
the rest of the said five-and-twenty barons may choose another in his room, 
at their discretion, who shall be sworn in like manner as the rest. In all 
things that are committed to the execution of these five-and-twenty barons, 
if, when they are all assembled together, they should happen to disagree 
about any matter, and some of them, when summoned, will not, or cannot, 
come, whatever is agreed upon, or enjoined, by the major part of those that 
are present, shall be reputed as firm and valid as if all the five-and-twenty 
had given their consent; and the aforesaid five-and-twenty shall swear that 
all the premises they shall faitlifully observe, and cause with all their power 
to be observed. And we will not, by ourselves, or by any other, procure 
anything whereby any of these concessions and liberties may be revoked or 
lessened ; and if any such thing be obtained, let it be null and void ; neither 
shall we ever make use of it, either by ourselves or any other. And all the 
ill-will, indignations, and rancours that have arisen between us and our 
subjects, of the clergy and laity, from the first breaking out of the 
dissensions between 
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us, we do fully remit and forgive : moreover, all trespasses occasioued by 
the said dissensions, from Easter in the fifteenth year of our reign, till the 
restoration of peace and tranquillity, we hereby entirely remit to all, both 
clergy and laity, and as far as in us lies do fully forgive. We have, moreover, 
caused to be made for them the letters patent testimonial of Stephen, lord 
archbishop of Canterbury, Henry, lord archbishop of Dublin, and the 
bishops aforesaid, as also of master Pandulf, for the security and 
concessions aforesaid. 


63. Wherefore we will and firmly enjoin, that the Church of England be 
free, and that all the men in our kingdom have and hold all the aforesaid 
liberties, rights, and concessions, truly and peaceably, freely and quietly, 
fully and wholly to themselves and their heirs, of us and our heirs, in all 
things and places, forever, as is aforesaid. It is also sworn, as well on our 
part as on the part of the barons, that all the things aforesaid shall be 
observed in good faith and without evil intent. Given under our hand, in the 
presence of the witnesses above named, and many others, in the meadow 
called Runingmede, between Windsor and Staines, the 15th day of June, in 
the 17th year of our reign.’ 


CIVIL WAR 


As soon as the great assembly dispersed, and John found himself in 
Windsor castle safe from the observing eyes of his subjects, he called a few 
foreign adventurers around him, and gave vent to rage and curses against 
the charter. According to the chroniclers his behaviour was that of a frantic 
madman; for, besides swearing, he gnashed his teeth, rolled his eyes, and 
gnawed sticks and straws. The creatures who would be ruined and expelled 
by the charter roused him by appealing to his passion of revenge, and he 
forthwith despatched two of them to the Continent to procure him the 
means of undoing all that he had been obliged to do. One of these 
adventurers went to Flanders, Poitou, Aquitaine, and Gascony, to hire other 
adventurers to come to England and fight against the barons; the other went 
to Rome, to implore the aid of Innocent. John then sent messengers to such 
governors of his castles as were foreigners or men devoted to him, 
commanding them silently, and without exciting notice, to lay in provisions 
and put themselves in a state of defence. 


The king now withdrew to Winchester, where, alarmed at the whole course 
of his conduct, a deputation waited on him on the 27th of June. He laughed 
at their suspicions > swore, with his usual volubility, that they were 
unfounded, and that he was ready to do all those things to which he was 
pledged. He issued a few writs required of him, and then withdrew still 
further to the Isle of Wight. Here he remained about three weeks. He was at 
Oxford on the 21st of July, where he appointed a conference which he did 
not attend, posting away to Dover, where he stayed during the whole of 
September, anxiously awaiting the arrival of his mercenary recruits from the 
Continent. When the barons learned that troops of Brabangons and others 
were Stealing into the land in small parties, they despatched William 

D’ Albiney, at the head of a chosen band, to take possession of the royal 
castle of Rochester. 


D’ Albiney had scarcely entered the castle, which he found almost destitute 
of stores and engines of defence, when John found himself sufficiently 
strong to venture from Dover. The un-English despot, followed by the 
outcasts and freebooters of Europe, laid siege to Rochester castle at the 
beginning of October. The barons, knowing the insufficient means of 
defence within the castle, marched from London to its relief, but they were 
obliged to retreat before the superior force of the foreigners, who, day after 
day, were joined by fresh 
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adventurers from the other side of the Channel. Fortunately for England, 
one Hugh de Bov(\s and a va.st horde of marauders perished hi a tempest on 
their way from Cahiis to Dover. John bewailed this loss like a maniac, but 
lie pressed the siege of Rochester castle, and still prevented the barons from 
reheving it. After a gallant resistance of eight weeks, D’ Albiney 
surrendered. .John ordered him to be hanged, with his whole garrison; but 
Savaric de Mauleon, the leader of one of tlie foreign bands, opposed this 
barbarous mandate, becau.’e he fearecl the English might retaliate on his 
own followers, if any should fall into their hands. The tyrant was therefore 


contented to butcher the inferior prisoners, while all the knights were sent to 
the castles of Corfe and Nottingham. 


The loss of Rt)chester castle was a serious blow to tiie cause of the barons, 
who were soon after exconmumicated by the pope. Innocent declared that 
tlie barons were worse than Saracens for molesting a vassal of the holy see 
©@@@ a religious king who had taken the cross. Thus emboldened, John 
marched from Kent to St. Albans, accompanied by a mixed and savage 
host. It was thought at one time he would turn upon London, but the attitude 
of the capital struck him with terror; and, leaving a strong division to 
devastate the southeastern counties, he moved towards Nottingham, 
marking his progress with Hames and blood. 


Alexander, the young king of Scotland, had entered into an alliance with the 
English barons, antl, having crossed the border, was investing the castle of 
Norham. A few days after the feast of Christmas, when the ground was 
covered with deep snow, John marched from Nottingham into Yorkshire, 
burning and slaying, and becoming more savage the further he advanced 
and the less he was opposed. Every hamlet, every house on the road, felt the 
fury of his execrable host €@ he himself giving the example, and 
setting fire with his own hands in the morning to the house in which he had 
rested the preceding night. His foreign soldiery put his native subjects to the 
torture to make them confess where they had concealed their money. All the 
castles and towns they could take were given to the flames ; and the people 
of Yorkshire and Northumberland were reminded of the expedition of 
William the Conqueror. The Scottish king retired before a superior force, 
and John, vowing he would ” mikennel the young fox,” followed him as far 
as Edinburgh. Here, meeting with opposition, he paused, and then, never 
having any valour except when unopposed, he turned back to England. In 
the mean time the division left in the south committed equal atrocities, and 
v.dierever the castle of a noble was taken, it was given, with the adjoining 
estate, to some hungry adventurer. 


On the 16th of December another sentence of excommunication was pro- 
nmlgated, and the city of London was laid under an interdict. This measure 
excited some fear and wavering in the country, but the citizens of London 
had the l)oklness to despise it. According to Matthew Paris,” they asserted 


that the pontiff had no right to interfere in worldly concerns; and, spite of 
the interdict, they kept open their churches, rang their bells, and celebrated 
their Christmas with unusual festivity. 


THE CROWN OFFERED TO LOUIS OF FRANCE 


But the barons in London, w’ho saw their property the prey to new 
invaders, and who knew the full extent of the danger to which the nation 
was exposed, were sorely tlisquicted, and knew not what measures to adopt. 
At 
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last they unanimously resolved upon the very equivocal and perilous 
expedient of calling in foreign aid. They sent to offer the crown to Philip’s 
eldest son, Prince Louis, who was connected with the reigning family by his 
marriage with Blanche of Castile, John’s own niece; believing that, should 
he land amongst them, the mercenaries now with John, who were chiefly 
subjects of France, would join his standard, or at least refuse to bear arms 
against him. Philip and Louis eagerly grasped at this offer, but the wary old 
king moderated the impatience of his son, and would not permit him to 
venture into England until twenty-four hostages, sons of the noblest of the 
English, were sent into France. Then a fleet, with a small army, was sent up 
the Thames. It arrived at London at the end of February, and the 
commander assured the barons that Louis himself would be there with a 
proper force by the feast of Easter. 


Innocent, in the mean while, was not inactive in John’s, or rather in his own 
cause; he despatched a new legate to England; and Gualo, on his journey, 
reached France in time to witness and to endeavour to prevent the 
preparations making for invasion. He boldly asked both king and prince 
how they dared attack the patrimony of the church, and threatened them 


with instant excommunication. To the astonishment of the churchman, 
Louis advanced a claim to the English throne through right of his wife, and 
departed for Calais, where his army was collecting. At the appointed time 
he set sail from Calais with a numerous and well-appointed army. His 
passage was stormy. The mariners of the Cinque Ports, who adhered to the 
English king, cut off and took some of his ships, but on the 30th of May he 
landed safely at Sandwich. John, who had come round to Dover with a 
numerous army, fled before the French landed, and, burning and ravaging 
the country, he went to Guildford, then to Winchester, and then to Bristol, 
where Gualo, the pope’s legate, soon joined him. Leaving Dover castle in 
his rear, Louis besieged and took the castle of Rochester. He then marched 
to the capital, where, on the 2d of June, 1216, he was joyfully received by 
the barons and citizens, who conducted him, with a magnificent procession, 
to St. Paul’s. After he had offered up his prayers, the nobles and citizens did 
homage and swore fealty to him. And then he, with his hand on the gospels, 
also swore to restore to all orders their good laws, and to each individual the 
estates and property of which he had been robbed. Soon after Louis 
published a manifesto, addressed to the king of Scotland and all the nobles 
not present in London. 


An immense effect was presently seen : nearly every one of the few nobles 
who had followed John now left him and repaired to London ; all the men 
of the north, from Lincolnshire to the Borders, rose up in arms against him; 
the Scottish king made ready to march to the south ; and, at first in small 
troops and then in masses, all the foreign mercenaries, with the exception of 
those of Gascony and Poitou, deserted the standard of the tyrant, and either 
returned to their homes or took service under Louis and the barons, who 
were now enabled to retake many of their castles. Gualo, the legate, did all 
he could to keep up the drooping, abject spirit of John ; but at the very 
moment of crisis, on the 16th of July, the pope himself, the mighty 
Innocent, died, and left the church to be wholly occupied for some time by 
the election of a new pontiff. 


Louis marched to Dover and laid siege to the castle, which was most 
bravely defended for the king by Hubert de Burgh; and at the same time 
some of the barons attacked Windsor castle, which was equally well 
defended. When the siege of Dover castle had lasted several weeks, Louis 


found himself obliged to convert it into a blockade. Withdrawing his army 
beyond reach of the arrows of the garrison, he swore that he would reduce 
the place by 
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famine, and then hang all its defenders. Tlie barons raised the siege of 
Windsor castle entirely in order to repel John, who, after running from place 
to place, had at last made his aj)poarance near them, and was pillaging the 
estates of some of those noi)les. At their approach he fell back, and eluding 
their pursuit by skill, or, more probably, liy hard running, he reached the 
town of Stamfoni The barons wheeled round and joined Louis at Dover, 
where much valuable time was lost in inactivity, for that prince would 
neither assault the castle nor move from it. (Ather circumstances at the same 
time caused discontent; Louis treated the English with disrespect, and began 
to make grants of estates and titles in England to his French followers. 
Several barons and knights withdrew from Dover, and though few would 
trust John, all began to doubt whether they had not committed a fatal 
mistake in calling in the aid of a fonngn prince.* As these doubts prevailed 
more and more, the cause of John brightened. Soon after eluding the pursuit 
of the barons, he had made himself master of Lincoln, where he established 
his headquarters for some time. Associations were formed in his favour in 
several of the maritime counties, and the English cruisers frequently 
captured the supplies from the Continent destined for Louis. 


THE DE.\TH OF JOHN (1216 A.D.) 


At the beginning of October, marching through Peterborough, John entered 
the tlistrict of Croyland, and plundered and burned the farm-houses 
belonging to that celebrated abbey; he then proceeded to the town of Lynn, 
where he had a depot of provisions and other stores. Here, turning his face 
again towartls the north, he marched to Wisbeach, and from Wisbeach he 


proceeded to a place called the Cross Keys, on the southern side of the 
Wash. It is not clear why he took that dangerous route, but he resolved to 
cross the Wash by the sands. At low water this estuary is passable, but it is 
subject to sudden rises of the tide. John and his army had nearly reached the 
opposite shore, called the Fossdike, when the returning tide began to roar. 
Pressing forward in haste and terror, they escaped ; but, on looking back, 
John beheld the carriages and sumpter horses, which carried his money, 
overtaken by the waters ; the surge broke furiously over them, and they 
presently disappeared €€@ carriages, horses, treasures, and men being 
swallowed up in a whirlpool, caused by the impetuous ascent of the tide and 
the descending current of the river Welland. In a mournful silence, broken 
only by curses and useless complaints, John travelled on to the Cistercian 
abbey of Swineshead, where he rested for the night. Here he ate 
gluttonously of some peaches or pears, and drank new cider inmioderately. 


The popular story of his being poisoned by a monk may be true or false ; 
but it is told in two ways, and was never told at all by any writer living at 
the time, or within half a century of it; and the excess already mentioned, 
acting upon an irritated mind and fevered body, seems to be cause enough 
for what followed. He passed the night sleepless, restless, and in horror. At 
an early hour on the following morning, the 15th of October, he mounted 
his horse to pursue his march, but he was soon compelled, by a burning 
fever and acute pain, to dismount. His attendants then brought up a horse- 
litter, in which they laid him, and so conveyed him to the castle of Sleaford. 
Here he rested for the night, which brought him no repose, but an increase 
of his disorder. The next day they carried him with great difficulty to the 
castle of Newark, on the Trent, and there he sent for a confessor, and laid 
himself down to die. 
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The abbot of Croxton, who was equally skilled in medicine and divinity, 


attended him in his last hours, and witnessed his anguish and tardy 
repentance. 


He named his eldest son, Henry, his successor, and dictated a letter to the 
recently elected pope, Honorius III, imploring the protection of the church 
for his young and helpless children. He made all the knights who were with 
him swear fealty to Henry, and he sent orders to the sheriffs of counties and 
the governors of castles to be faithful to the prince. Messengers arrived 
from some of the barons, who were disgusted with Louis, and proposed 
returning to their allegiance. This gleam of hope came too late @€@@ the ” 
tyrant fever” had destroyed the tyrant. The abbot of Croxton asked him 
where he would have his body buried. John groaned, ” I commit my soul to 
God, and my body to St. Wulfstan!” and soon after he expired, on the 18th 
of October, in the forty-ninth year of his age and the seventeenth of his 
wretched reign. They carried his body to Worcester, and interred it in the 
cathedral church there, of which St. Wulfstan was the patron saint. In this 
way the dying malediction of the heartbroken Henry II upon his rebellious 
children had not fallen in vain. Richard, after all his military glory, perished 
before a paltry fortress; John died a disgraced and baffled fugitive, in the 
midst of subjects who triumphed over his death as a happy national 
deliverance.c 


THE CHARACTER OF KING .TOHX 


It has been the fate of few personages in English history, certainly of no one 
who ever wore the crown, to be so universally despised as John Lackland. 
From his own day to the present there have been none to praise, and few to 
apologise for him. ” Foul as it is, hell itself is defiled by the fouler presence 
of John,” wrote one of his contemporaries. And this has become the verdict 
of history. He was endowed by nature with good qualities in abundance, but 
all his life long he seems to have delighted in hiding them and in allowing 
his evil propensities to dominate him. Great abilities he possessed in more 
than the average measure, but he appeared to enjoy rather to prevent them 
than to use them in strengthening himself and his kingdom. In his external 
characteristics, as Green’ picturesquely points out, John possessed all the 
cleverness, the vivacity, the good humour, and the personal charm of 
manner of the Plantagenets, but in his inner soul he was the worst outcome 
of the Angevins. “Within himself,” says that author, “he united into one 
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mass of wickedness their insolence, their selfishness, their unbridled lust, 
their cruelty and tyranny, their shamelessness, their superstition, their 
cynical indifference to honour and truth.” 


A traitor first to his father, then to his brother, he seems to have been utterly 
lacking in faithfulness to high or low. Possessing a singular power of 
attracting men and women, he utilised it basely by despoiling the men of 
their possessions and the women of their honour. Throughout his reign there 
are brief periods marked by outbursts of his inborn genius for war, his 
wonderful powers of recuperation, his ability to see and take instant 
advantage of his enemies. It was John who, at the moment of Philip’s 
greatness, effected the formation of a confederacy that all but resulted in his 
overthrow. “A closer study of John’s history,” concludes Green, ^ “clears 
away the charges of sloth and incapacity with which men tried to explain 
the greatness of his fall. The awful lesson of his life rests on the fact that it 
was no weak and indolent voluptuary, but the ablest and most ruthless of 
the Angevins, who 
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lost Norniaiidy, became the vas.sal of the pope, and perished in a struggle 
of despair against English freedom.” 


The estimate of Burke, i^ while differing in some respects from that of 
Green, is perhaps more in agreement with the opinion ordinaril}/ held of 
the king. “He was indolent,” says Burke, “yet restless in his disposition; 
fond of working by violent methods, without any vigour; boastful, but 
continually betraying his fears ; showing on all occasions such a desire of 
peace as hindered him from ever enjoying it. Having no sj)irit of order, he 
never looked forward€€€ content by any temporary expedient to 
extricate himself from a present (hlliculty. Rash, arrogant, perfidious, 
irreligious, unciuiet, he made a tolerable head of a party, but a bad king; and 
had talents fit to disturb another’s government, not to support his own. A 
most striking contrast presents itself between the conduct and fortune of 


John and his adversary Philip. Philip came to the crown when many of the 
provinces of France, by being in the hands of too powerful vassals, w/re in 
a manner dismembered from the kingdom; the royal authority was very low 
in what remained. He reunited to the crown a country as valuable as what 
belonged to it before; he reduced his subjects of all orders to a stricter 
obedience than they had given to his predecessors. He withstood the papal 
usurpation, and yet used it as an instrument of his designs; whilst John, who 
inherited a great territory, and an entire prerogative, by his vices and 
weakness gave up his independency to the pope, his prerogative to his 
subjects, and a large part of his dominions to the khig of France.”” 
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CHAPTER X THE REIGN OF HENRY III 
[1216-1272 A. D.] 


It was a newly awakened burst of national feeling which placed Henry III 
on the throne, and every event of his long and weary reign tended to draw 
out that national feeling in more definite shapes, and to draw all the sons of 
the soil, of whatever race and whatever rank, close together in one body, as 
fellow workers in the great strife against pope and king. @€@ Freeman. 
& 


Henry of Winchester had just completed his tenth year when he found 
himself, by the sudden death of his father, in possession of the title but with 
little of the power of a king. In the capital and the opulent provinces of the 
south of England Louis reigned almost without an opponent ; in the other 
counties his partisans were the more active, and his cause the more popular; 
and on the west and north the princes of Wales and the king of Scotland had 
acknowledged his authority and become his vassals. Still the son of John 
could depend on the swords of the barons and foreigners, who had remained 


faithful to his father, on the powerful protection of the holy see, on the 
wavering disposition of the natives who adhered to his rival, and on the pity 
which would naturally be excited by his youth and innocence. 


On the tenth day after the decease of the late monarch he was led to the 
abbey church of Gloucester, and, having taken the oath usually 
administered to the English kings, and sworn fealty to Pope Honorius, was 
crowned by the legate Gualo, and the bishops of Winchester, Exeter, and 
Bath; who placed on his temples a plain circle of gold in lieu of the crown, 
which had been lost with the rest of the royal treasures. The next day a 
proclamation was issued, in which the new king, lamenting the dissension 
between his father and the barons, a dissension which he would forever 
dismiss from his memory, promised to all his subjects a full amnesty for the 
past and their lawful liberties for the future; required the tenants of the 
crown to do homage and swear fealty to himself as their legitimate 
sovereign; and forbade any person to appear in public during the next 
month without a white fillet round the head in honour of his coronation. 
The care of his person was intrusted to the earl of Pembroke, earl marshal, 
with the title of guardian of the kingdom. 
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RErUBLICATION OF MAGNA CHARTA 


A groat council had been summoned to meet in a fortnight at Bristol, and 
was attended by all the bishops and abbots, by several earls and barons, and 
by many knights, who took the oath of allegiance and performed the feudal 
ceremony of homage. But the great object of the meeting was to reconcile 
the claiiiis of the crown with those of the subject, to satisfy the demands of 
the adverse barons, without trenching too deeply on the royal prerogative. 
For this purpose the Great Charter was revised, and cut (lown from 63 
chapters to 42. Every clause of a temporary nature, or which personally 
regarded the late king and his opponents, was struck out. 


Several clauses were omitted which appeared to bear hard on the ancient 
claims of the crown; particularly those which related to the right of levying 


aids and scutages, and of convoking the great council ; which abolished the 
abuses of forests and foresters, warrens and w’arreners, sheriffs, bailiffs, 
and other royal officers; which required notice to be given to the relations 
be-fore the marriage of the heir; which granted the liberty of egress out of, 
and ingress into the kingdom ; and which allowed the goods of persons 
dying intestate to be divided among their relations after the payment of their 
just debts. But it was distinctly stated that these provisions had not been 
repealed. Their operation was only suspended till they could be submitted 
to the consideration of a full assembly of the barons of both parties. Some 
improvements were introduced; the lord was forbidden to as-sume the 
custody of the person and lands of the heir, till he had received the homage 
of his w/ard ; because, before that homage, he was not bound to defend the 
interest of his vassal. All the provisions respecting wardships were extended 
to the custody of vacant benefices, with this exception OOO that such 
custody should not be sold. The rate at which carriages might be taken for 
the king’s use was fixed; and some regulations were added respecting the 
payment of his debts. The ratification of the charter in this form was 
received with gratitude by the royalists; nor was it violently condemned by 
their opponents, when they learned that the clauses which had been omitted 
were still reserved for future discussion. 


If Louis had rejoiced at the death of John, he now“ discovered that the son 
would prove a more formidable competitor than the father. The youth and 
innocence of Henry excited universal compassion. John indeed, it was said, 


had been a tyrant; but what crime had the prince committed that he should 
forfeit the crown to which he was born ? His rival was a Frenchman, who 
daily betrayed an unjust partiality in favour of his countrymen. Even now, 
while his success depended on the efforts of his English adherents, many 
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a native saw with indignation the honours which he claimed as a right 
bestowed as a reward by this foreign prince on his foreign retainers. To aid 
such favourable impressions, and to foment the jealousy and discontent of 
their adversaries, became the policy of Gualo and Pembroke.“ 


To all who returned to their allegiance their former liberties were 
confirmed; tales of the arrogance of the French, and of their contempt for 
the natives, were industriously circulated; the report of a conspiracy against 
the chief of the English nobility was revived and believed ; and the minds 
of men were awed and confounded by the weekly repetition of the 
excommunication fulminated against Louis and his adherents. Neither did 
the pontiff forget the interests of his young vassal. By his letters he 
stimulated the zeal of the legate, and sought to awaken sentiments of loyalty 
in the barons. To justify their rebellion, he observed that they had formerly 
alleged the tyranny of John; but that plea must now be abandoned. The 
tyranny of John had perished with the tyrant; and, if they persisted to 
oppose the succession of his son, they would prove that their former 
assertions were but pretences, and that they had been actuated by motives 
which they were ashamed to avow. By these means a revolution was 


gradually wrought in the public mind to the advantage of Henry; and the 
hopes of the royalists were cheered by the return of the earl of Salisbury 
and of several knights, who came to swear fealty to their native sovereign. 
Even William D’ Albiney, as soon as he had recovered his liberty by the 
payment of 6,000 marks, unfurled the royal standard. 


THE BATTLE OF LINCOLN AND DEFEAT OF THE FRENCH FLEET 
(1217 A.D.) 


Louis had at last raised the siege of Dover, and, to compensate himself for 
the loss of his time at the foot of that fortress, had taken the two castles of 
Hertford and Berkhampstead. Pembroke surrendered to him two others, as 
the price of a truce till the festival of Easter €@ a suspension of 
hostilities equally useful to both parties. The French prince employed the 
interval to revisit the Continent and collect a numerous band of auxiharies ; 
the marshal profited by his absence to detach more of the confederates from 
his interests. 


At the termination of the armistice hostilities recommenced with the siege 
of Montsorel by the royalists. To relieve the fortress, the confederate army, 
to the number of six hundred knights and twenty thousand men, marched 
from London under the command of the count of Perche. Its route was 
marked by every kind of excess, particularly on the part of the foreign 
infantry. The royalists did not await their approach ; and the confederates, 
instead of pursuing the fugitives, entered Lincoln amidst the acclamations 
of the inhabitants, and besieged the castle, which was gallantly defended by 
a celebrated heroine, Nichola de Camville. Pembroke immediately 
summoned the tenants of the crown to meet him at Newark, and was able to 
number among his followers four hundred knights with their esquires, two 
hundred and fifty crossbow-men, and a numerous body of infantry. Three 
days were employed m marshalling the army. The legate exhorted the 
soldiers to fight for their God, their king, and their country ; 
excommunicated all their oppo- 


[‘ “Louis’ party,” says Stubbs,c ” had only one point of union OOO the 
hatred and distrust inspired by John; and when John was once removed, the 


disruption of the party and the expulsion of Louis were sure to come in 
time. It was certain that all real national feeling would take part against a 
foreign king.” ] 
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nents; and imparted to the combatants the privileges usually granted to the 
crusaders. They marched from Newark m seven divisions with white 
crosses sewed on their breasts ; the bowmen kept a mile in advance, and the 
baggage a mile in the roar. This disposition tleceived the confederates, who, 
taking the ba”-“-:ig(‘ for a second army, unwisely shut themselves up 
within the walls, and at the same time, by way of bravado, made a brisk 
assault on the castle. But the bowmen, who had’ been admitted by a postern 
into the fortress, thinned with their arrows the ranks of the assailants, and, 
by killing the horses of the knights, laitl them in their armour on the ground. 
The rest of the royalists, wheeling round, burst open after a sharp conflict 
the northern gate; and at the same moment a sortie was made from the 
castle. 


Dismay and confusion now spread through the ranks of the barons. The 
most spirited, unable to withstand the torrent that rushed into the city, were 
carried before it; the crowd ran to the opposite portal, but the narrow and 
winding passage was soon choked, and the fugitives were compelled to 
recoil on the pursuers. The meaner combatants met with no mercy ; but 
little noble blood was spilled by the victors, who, prompted by relationship 
or the hope of ransom, sought not to slay but to capture their enemies. The 
count of Perche alone lost his life. He fought in a churchyard till his horse 
was killed; and when a voice called out to him to accept of quarter, he 
replied with an oath that he would never surrender to an English traitor. 
Irritated by the reproach, a soklier thrust his pike through the eye of the 
count’s visor, into his brain. The number of the captives amounted to three 
earls, eleven barons, and four hundred knights. Two hundred others escaped 
by different roads to London ; the foot soldiers, seeking to follow them, 
WTre massacred by the inhabitants of the villages which lay in their route. 


This victory, which secured the crown on the head of the young king, was 
called, in the quaint language of the time, the “fair of Lincoln.” As soon as 
resistance ceased, the city, which had long been distinguished by its 
attachment to the barons, w^as given up to pillage. Even the privileges of 
the churches could not save them from the rapacity of the royalists. But the 
fate of the women and children was more deplorable. When the gate was 
forced, they crowded for security into the boats on the river. Some sank 
under the weight, others were lost by mismanagement, and of the fugitives 
the greater j)art were drowned. 


The destruction of his army confined Louis within the walls of London, 
where, though he had built up all the gates except one, and had compelled 
the citizens to renew their oaths of allegiance, he was perpetually alarmed 
with the discovery of cons]Mracies against him. His only hope rested on the 
exertions of his consort, Blanche of Castile, who in person solicited aid 
from the most powerful of the French nobles. At length an armament of 
eighty large vessels, besides galleys and smaller ships, put to sea from 
Calais under the command of the celebrated pirate Eustace the Monk. To 
oppose this formidable fleet Hubert de Burgh, the justiciar, had collected 
forty sail from the Cincjue Ports ; but the disparity of force was so alarming 
that several knights refused to embark, under the pretence that they were 
not acquainted with the manner of naval engagements. 


Nor was Hubert himself unaware of the danger. Befoie his departure he 
gave the most positive orders that the castle of Dover should not be 
surrendered to the enemy on any terms, not even to save his owm life, in the 
event of his being made prisoner. The English were soon in sight of the 
French, sailed past them, as if their object were to surprise Calais, and 
suddenly tacking bore down in a line on their rear. The bowmen and archers 
began 
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the engagement with a volley of arrows; as soon as the ships came in 
contact, they were fastened together with chains and hooks; powder of 
quick-lime was scattered in the air, that it might be carried by the wind into 
the eyes of the enemy; and the English, leaping on board with axes in their 
hands, rendered the ships mimanageable by cutting the rigging. The French, 
unaccustomed to this manner of fighting, made but a feeble resistance, and 
only fifteen vessels out of the whole number escaped. One hundred and 
fifteen knights with their escpires, and more than eight hundred inferior 
officers, were taken. Eustace, who had secreted himself in the hold of his 
ship, offered a large sum for his ransom; but Richard Fitzroy, one of John’s 
illegitimate children by a daughter of the earl Warenne, spurned the 
proposal, and instantly struck off his head, which was afterwards carried on 
a pole from town to town as a proof of the victory. 


ENGLAND AFTER THE TREATY OF LAMBETH (1217 A.D.) 


With this fleet perished the hopes of Louis, who, on the approach of the 
royal army, gladly accepted the offer of an accommotlation made by the 
legate and the earl marshal. It was agreed [by the articles of a treaty drawn 
up at Lambeth] that he should give back to the English barons their fealty 
and homage, and then Henry should grant to them a full amnesty on their 
return to their allegiance; that peace on similar terms should be offered by 
Henry to the king of Scots and the prince of Wales ; and that arrangement 
should be made for the discharge of debts and the ransom and liberation of 
prisoners of war. This is what appears on the face of the instrument 
interchanged between the parties ; but in addition Henry paid to Louis the 
sum of 10,000 marks to enable him to discharge his debts ; and Louis made, 
so we are told, a promise to Henry, confirmed by oath, that on his accession 
to the French throne he would restore all the provinces which formerly 
belonged to Henry’s father : a promise which indeed was the most that 
could be given by a prince not yet in possession, but which it was plain that 
he would not have the will, when he came into possession, or, if he had the 
will, would not have the power to execute. After the departure of Louis with 
his countrymen, the king of Scotland was the first to take advantage of the 
pacification. He “came to the faith and service” of the young king, and did 


his devoir to him at Northampton. Llewelyn after some hesitation followed 
his example, and did homage to his sovereign lord at Worcester. 


The departure of Louis secured the crown to Henry; but the young king had 
not a single relation to whom he could recur for advice or to whom he 
might intrust the care of his interests. Even the queen mother, who by her 
misconduct had already forfeited the confidence of the nation, abandoned 
her son to hasten back to France and marry her former lover, the count de la 
Marche. But Pope Honorius, as feudal superior, declared himself the 
guardian of the orphan, and commanded Gualo to reside near his person, 
watch over his safety, and protect his just rights. The legate discharged his 
trust with fidelity, and found in the earl marshal a coadjutor actuated by the 
same zeal and concurring in the same sentiments. The itinerant justices 
were ordered to summon all knights and freemen to their courts, and to 
administer to them an oath that they would keep the king’s peace, observe 
the good laws and rightful customs of the realm, and at command of the 
king and council assemble and oppose the enemies of the king and 
kingdom. 
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The charter was again confirmed, but with additional alterations.’ It was 
provided that the widow should have for her dower the third part of all the 
lands which had belonged to her husband during the coverture, unless she 
had been eiuloweil with a smaller portion at the door of the church; that no 
freeman should lawfully alienate so much of his land as to render himself 
incapable of performing his services to the lord of the fee; and, as a check 
on alienations in mortmain, that no one should give his lands to a religious 
house, to holtl it again of the same house; nor, on the other hand, should any 
religious hiuise receive lands, to lease them out to the donor. Assizes of 
darrein i)re.sentment were sent Ijack to the justices of the bench : the 
county courts were ordered to be held only once a month, the sheriff’s tourn 
only twice in the year, and the view of frankpledge only at Michaelmas. 


Malte-Brun, C, Geschichte der Erdkunde von den altesten bis auf die 
neuesten Zeiten, Leipsic, 1816, 2 vols. — Maltzan, H. Freiherr von, Reise 
auf der Insel Sardinien. Nebst einem Anhang iiber die phoniz. Inschr. 
Sardinians, Leipsic, 1869. — Maspero, G., Histoire ancienne de I’ orient, 
Paris, 1886. — Meier, E., Erklarung phoniz. Sprachdenk-maler, die man auf 
Cypern, Malta und Sioilien gefunden, Tubingen, 1860. — Mela, 
Pomponius, De situ orbis libri III (in Dionysius Alex, et Pomp. Mela sit. 
orb. descr.), 1577, and the Rare and Singular Works, London, 1590. — 
Meltzer, O., Geschichte der Karthager, Berlin, 1879. (An admirably 
scientific study of the early history of Carthage, but only the 
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first volume, bringing the story to 306, B.C., has appeared.) — Meyer, Ed., 
Geschichte des Altertums, Stuttgart, 1884-1902, 5 vols. ; Meyers 
Konversations-Lexikon, Leipzig und Wien, 1894-1897, 17 vols. — 
Michaeler, K., Historisch-kritische Abhandlung von den Mysterien, Wien, 
1796. — Mommsen, Theodor, Koniische Geschichte, Berlin, 1853-1856. — 
Montes-quieu, Baron de, Esprit des lois, Paris, 1740. — Montfaucon, B. de, 
Palseografia Graeca, Paris, 1708; L’antiquite expliquee et representee en 
figures, Paris, 1719. — Movers, F. C, Die Phonizier. Vol. I, Bonn, 1841; 
Vol. II in three parts, Berlin, 1849-1850; Phonizien (in Allg. Encyclop. von 
Ersch und Gruber, Ser. Ill, Vol. XXIV, pp. 319-443) ; Phonizische Texte 
erkliirt, Breslau, 1845-1847, 2 vols. ; Die punischen Texte im Poenulus des 
Plautus kritisch gewiirdigt und erkliirt, Breslau, 1845. 


Franz Karl Movers vras born at Koesfeld, Prussia, July 17th, 1806 ; died at 
Breslau September 28th, 1856. Professor Movers was essentially a man of 
one idea and one book ; but the idea was a broad one, and the book an 
epoch-making one. Movers early in life seems to have selected the history 
of Phoenicia as the subject to which he would direct his great energy and 
scholarly attention. It was an almost virgin field. Beyond the vague 
traditions of the Greeks, comparatively little was known of that race which 
had played so great a part in spreading oriental culture throughout the 
western world. The subject was a peculiarly difficult one, because, unlike 
the Egyptians and the Babylonians, the Phcenicians had left very few 


Lastly, it was enacted that all men should enjoy equal liberties; that escuage 
or scutage should be levied in the same manner as in the reign of Henry II ; 
and that every castle built or rebuilt since the commencement of the civil 
war should be demolished immediately. At the same time the chapters 
regarding the forests and warrens were withdrawn, to form a new 
instrument, called the Charter of Forests. By this all forests enclosed since 
the death of King Richard were thrown open; all outlawries for offences of 
the forest incurretl within the same period were reversed; the punishment 
for killing the king’s venison was commuted into a heavy fine or a year’s 
imprisonment; the courts of the foresters were regulated, unjust tolls 
abolished, and the right to cultivate and improve their own lands was 
confinned to the holders of estates within the royal forests. In addition, to 
prevent the diminution of the revenue, a law was passed prohibiting the 
king’s ministers, during his minority, to put the great seal to any charter or 
letter of confirmation or sale, or alienation, or gift in perpetuity, and 
declaring beforehand all such instruments invalid and of no effect. 


The late contest had generated a spirit of insubordination, which bore with 
impatience the restraint of legitimate authority, and the legate and mar.shal 
sought to heal these wounds by conciliation. By degrees tranquillity was 
restored, and in the autumn Gualo returned to Rome. He was succeeded by 
Pandulf, who followed the example of his predecessor, and watched with 
solicitude over the interests of the young king. His presence was rendered 
the more necessary by the death of Pembroke, the earl marshal (1219) ; 
after which the exercise of the royal authority was intrusted to Hubert de 
Burgh, the justiciar, and the custody of the royal person to Peter des 
Roches, bishop of Winchester. With the former the reader is already 
acquainted; Des Roches was a Poitevin, who had enjoyed the confidence of 
John, and more than once had been appointed by him guardian of the 
kingdom. 


These ministers were rivals: if the justiciar possessed a greater share of 
power, the bishop enjoyed more opportunities of cultivating the friendship 
of his pupil; and, while the one sought the support of the native families, the 
other proclaimed himself the protector of the foreigners whom the policy of 
John hatl settled in the island. The presence of Pandulf was a constant 
check on the ambition of these rivals; by his letters and speeches he 


reproved their negligence and stimulated their industry; and bv his advice 
the justiciar and chancellor were made to swear that during the minority 
they would not dispose of any of the great fiefs of the crown. He repaired to 
Wales, and 


[‘ Tliis may be regarded as the end of the first phase of the struggle over the 
Magna Charta. Stubbsc points this well by saying: “It was now become 
permanently the palladium of English constitutional liberty; it was 
recoenised as the salvation of king and kingdom, and the legate, instead of 
anathematising, had turned and blessed it. “] 
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restored peace on the borders; he met the king of Scots at York, and 
negotiated a peace between the two kingdoms ; and by his letters and 
services he greatly contributed to prolong the truce between England and 
France. As doubts had been raised respecting the coronation at Gloucester, 
that ceremony was again performed (1220) with the accustomed solemnity 
by the archbishop, who, with the permission of Honorius, had returned to 
England ; and the next year (1221) Alexander of Scotland married, at York, 
Joan, the elder of the two sisters of Henry, and did homage to his brother-in- 
law. Margaret, one of the Scottish princesses, who had so long been in the 
custody of the English crown, was married to Hubert. Pandulf immediately 
returned to Rome./ 


During the contest between John and the barons that prince had lavishly 
distributed the crown lands among his partisans, as well foreigners as 
natives ; and those who had the command of the royal castles at his death 
pertinaciously refused to give them up to the government, alleging that they 
kept them in trust for the king during his minority. To wrest these fortresses 
from the hands of the powerful vassals who held them was an important but 
difficult object. The bishop of Winchester and the justiciar demanded from 
the holders all escheats and wardships; and at last solemnly declared, at the 
request and with the assent of the great council, that Henry was of sufficient 


age to have the free disposal of his lands, castles, and wards, though not to 
plead or be impleaded in courts of justice. Hubert, in the king’s name, 
demanded the surrender of the wards and castles. ‘^ 


The first noteworthy resistance was met with from William, earl of Au- 
male, or Albemarle, whose grandfather of the same name in a like situation 
had resisted Henry II in the early years of his reign. The earl now refused to 
surrender Rockingham to the king, on Hubert’s demand, and an armed force 
was at once despatched to take it from him. The earl and his followers fled, 
but later, in 1221, he seized two more royal castles, and it was only after a 
fierce struggle, in which both the excommunication of the church and the 
strong hand of the earl marshal were resorted to, that he was subdued and 
banished. The second serious attempt at resistance had the more important 
result of ridding the country at once of Falkes de Breaute, one of the most 
obnoxious of the foreigners who were attracted to the island by John’s gold 
; and of Peter des Roches, the bishop of Winchester, who betook himself to 
the Continent as a result of the triumph of his rival Hubert. In 1224 Falkes 
seized one of the king’s justices, who had decided against him at the assizes 
at Dunstable, and imprisoned him in the castle of Bedford, which he held. 
Hubert gladly grasped at the opportunity of chastising one whom Des 
Roches looked to as a strong supporter of his policy, and Bedford was 
besieged by an army, wdiich was nominally commanded by the young king 
m person, and after a stout resistance forced to capitulate. Falkes, who had 
managed to escape, was captured in Coventry and banished. @@ 


The consequences of the improvident grants made by the last two monarchs 
now began to unfold themselves. Under the pretence of resisting an 
invasion threatened by the king of France, Henry assembled a great council 
(1225) and most urgently demanded an aid. The demand was at first refused 
; but the wants of the crown would admit of no delay ; and, after some 


[‘ While Pandulf undoubtedly, like Gualo before him, exercised a very 
considerable influence in the affairs of the realm during these years, 
Lingard, through dislike of Hubert, probably exaggerates it. In 1220 
Langton obtained from the pope a promise that during his life there should 
be no other legate in England, and this Pandulf apparently regarded as his 


own recall. Therefore, having secured an election to the see of Norwich, he 
resigned his legatine office in 1221.] 
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negotiation, it was stipulated that a fifteenth of all movables should be 
granted, but on the condition that the two charters should be solemnly 
ratified. Thev had alreaily been confirmed twice since the commencement 
of his reign; but the king’s officers had laughed at their confirmation, and 
refused to carry their provisions into effect. Now, however, it was no longer 
necessary for the barons to take up arms; poverty had subdued the 
reluctance of the king anil his ministers, and the two charters were solemnly 
ratified in that form which they have ever since retained.*/ 


In the month of April (1225), Richard, earl of Cornwall, the king’s brother, 
was sent to Cluienne, under the guidance of the earl of Salisbury, with an 
English army. But the French king had taken the cross against the 
Albigenses. A pa{)al legate interfered, threatened the English with 
excommunication if they raised obstacles to Louis in his holy war, and at 
last made both parties agree to a truce for one year. Before the term expired 
the Frencii king died at Paris, after a brief reign of three years, and was 
succeeded by his son Louis IX, who was only in his twelfth year, A stormy 
minority ensued ; and Henry, who was now twenty years of age, might have 
taken advantage of it had his character and his own circumstances been 
somewhat (hffercnt. The armistice was subseijueutly renewed year after 
year, the English never recovering La Rochelle, and the French making no 
further progress of importance. 


THE FALL OF HUBERT DE BURGH (1229 A.D.) 


It was at length, however, resolved to carry war into France. Henry was 
twenty-two years old, Louis only fifteen; but Blanche, the mother of the 


latter prince, and regent, put the kingdom into a posture of defence. When 
Henry went to Portsmouth, he found that the shipping provided was not 
sufficient to carry over his army, and after a violent altercation with Hubert 
de Burgh, who was accused of being the cause of this deficiency, the 
expedition was given up till the following year. At length the English king 
set sail for the Continent, and landed at St. Malo, in Brittany, where he was 
joined by a host of Bretons. He advanced to Nantes, where, like his father 
before him, he wasted his time and his means in feasts and pageantries. In 
the mean time young Louis, accompanied by his mother, took several towns 
belonging to Henry. In the beginning of October the English king returned 
home, covered with disgrace ; and his ally, the duke of Brittany, was 
obliged to appear at the foot of the throne of Louis with a rope round his 
neck. De Burgh had accompanied his master on this expedition; and in spite 
of his known honour, bravery, and ability, the king attempted to throw all 
the blame of the miserable failure upon Hubert. The people, however, took 
a different view of the case, and set Henry down as a trifler and a coward. 
When he applied to parliament for a further grant of money, and 
complained of the poverty to which his French expedition had reduced him, 
they refused the aid. 


Hubert had now (1232) been eight years at the head of affairs. He enjoyed 
the good opinion of the people, whom he had never w\antonly oppressed ; 
but many of the nobles envied him his power, and hated him for his zeal in 
resuming the castles and other possessions of the crown. But the proverbial 
ingratitude of princes was fostered in the present case by other 
circumstances, the most cogent of all being that the minister was rich and 
the king wofully in want of money. On a sudden, Hubert saw his old rival 
Peter des Roches 
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reappear at court, and he must have felt from that moment that his ruin was 


concerted. In fact, very soon after, Henry threw off his faithful guardian and 
able minister and left him to the persecutions of his enemies. The frivolous 


charges brought against Hubert lead to a conviction that he was guilty of no 
breach of trust or abuse of authority. Among other things, he was accused of 
winning the affections of the king by means of magic and enchantment. The 
fallen minister took refuge in Merton abbey. 


His flight gave unwonted courage to the king, who vapoured and stormed, 
and then commanded the mayor of London to force the asylum and seize 
Hubert dead or alive. The mayor set forth ; but the king, being reminded by 
the archbishop of Dublin of the illegality and sacrilegiousness of such a 
procedure, despatched messengers in a great hurry and recalled him. Hu- 
bert obtained a delay of four months, that he might prepare for his defence, 
and the king gave him a safe-conduct. Relying on this, De Burgh departed 
to visit his wife, the Scottish princess, at Bury St. Edmunds; but he had 
scarcely begun his journey when the king, notwithstanding his plighted 
faith, sent Sir Godfrey de Crancumb to surprise and seize him. Hubert 
contrived to escape to a parish church. 


His furious enemies, however, were not deterred by any considerations, and 
bursting into the church with drawn swords they dragged him forth, and 
sent for a smith to make shackles for him. The poor artisan, struck with the 
sad state of the great man, and moved with generous feelings, said he would 
rather die the worst of deaths than forge fetters for the brave defender of 
Dover castle and the conqueror of the French at sea. But Sir Godfrey placed 
the earl on horseback, naked, and, tying his feet under the girths, so 
conveyed him to the Tower of London. As soon as this violation of 
sanctuary was known, an outcry was raised by the bishops ; and the king 
was in consequence obliged to order those who had seized him to carry the 
prisoner back to the parish church ; but at the same time he commanded the 
sheriff of Essex, on pain of death, to prevent the earl’s escape, and to 
compel him to an unconditional surrender. The sheriff dug a deep trench 
round the sanctuary, erected palisades, and effectually prevented all ingress 
or egress. Thus cut off from every communication, unprovided with fuel 
and proper clothing (the winter was setting in), and at last left without 
provisions, Hubert de Burgh came forth, on the fortieth day of his 
beleaguerment, and surrendered to the “black band,” who again carried him 
to the Tower of London. A few days after, Henry ordered him to be 
enlarged, and to appear before the court of his pfeers. 


When Hubert appeared in court in the midst of his enemies, he declined 
pleading: some were urgent for a sentence of death, but the king proposed 
an award which was finally adopted by all parties. Hubert forfeited to the 
crown all such lands as had been granted him in the time of King John, or 
been obtained by him, by purchase or otherwise, under Henry. He retained 
for himself and his heirs the property he had inherited from his family, 
together with some estates he held in fief of mesne lords. Thus clipped and 
shorn, the brave Hubert was committed to the castle of Devizes. Within 
these walls Hubert remained for nearly a year, when he was induced to 
adopt a desperate mode of escape, by learning that the custody of the castle 
had just been given to a dependent of his bitter enemy the Poitevin bishop 
of Winchester. In a dark night he climbed over the battlements and dropped 
from the high wall into the moat. From the moat he made his way to a 
country church; but there he was presently surrounded by an armed band, 
led on by the sheriff. Circumstances, however, were materially altered: 
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several of the barons wlio hatl before been intent on the destruction of the 
minister, were now at open war with the king, and anxious to secure the co- 
operation of so able a man as De Burgh. A strong body of horse released 
him from the hands of his captors and carried him off into ‘ales, where 
the insurgent nobles were then assembled. Some eighteen months later, 
when peace was restored, Hubert received back his estates and honours: he 
was even readmitted into the king’s council; but he had the wisdom never 
again to a/-ipire to the ilangerous post of chief minister. 


thp: revival of foreign influences 


Peter des Roches, who succeeded to power on the first displacement and 
captivity of Hubert, soon rendered himself odious to all classes of the 
nation. He encouraged the king’s growing antipathy to the English barons 


and to Magna Charta; and he crowded the court, the offices of government, 
the royal fortresses, with hosts of hungry Poitevins, Gascons, and other 
Frenchmen, who ruled and wasted at their pleasure. The nature of an 
opposition, constitutional and legal in all its operations, was as yet a 
discover}’ to be made. The barons witlulrew and took up arms. When again 
smnmoned, they answered that unless the king dismissed his Poitevins and 
the other foreigners, they would drive both them and him out of the 
kingdom. 


Peter des Roches averted his ruin for the present by sowing dissensions 
among the English nobles. Several battles or skirmishes, which defy 
anything like a clear narration, were fought in the heart of England and on 
the Welsh borders. Richard Marshal, earl of Pembroke, the son of the 
virtuous protector to whom King Henry was so deeply indebted, was 
treacherously and most barbarously murdered; and, following up his 
temporary success, the Poitevin bishop confiscated the estates of several of 
the English nobles without any legal trial, and bestowed them on 
adventurers from his own land. Edmund Rich the new archbishop of 
Canterbury, who had succeeded Langton, took up the national cause, and 
threatened the king with excom-nmnication if he did not instantly dismiss 
Des Roches and his associates. Henry trembled and complied: the 
foreigners were banished, and the archbishop for a short time governed the 
land with great prudence, and according to the charters. 


Henry now married (1236) Eleanor of Provence, who came to England with 
a numerous retinue, and was soon followed by fresh swarms of foreigners. 
William, the bishop of Valence, the queen’s maternal uncle, was made chief 
minister. Boniface of Savoy, another uncle, was promoted to the see of 
Canterbury; and Peter, a third uncle, was invested with the earldom of 
Richmond, and received the profitable wardship of the earl of Warenne. The 
queen invited over d.-unsels from Provence, and the king married them to 
the young nobles of England of whom he had the wardship. This was bad 
enough, but it was not all : the queen-mother, Isabella, whom the nation 
detested, had now four sons by the count de la Marche, and she sent over all 
four@P Oe Guy, William, Geoffrey, and Aymer OOO to be provided for 
in England. 


[‘ Richard Marshal was a man of unusual ability, an accomplished knight, 
and a lover and patron of learning, .\fter the return of Peter des” Roches, the 
earl suggested and delivered m person both the refusal of the barons to sit in 
the same council with Peter, and their positive demand for the dismissal of 
the foreign officials. This opposition was construed as treason; the king 
marched against him, and drove him into alliance with the Welsh borderers. 
Peter lured him by stratagem over to Ireland, where he was murdered. For 
many years after his death (12.3-1) tlic barons were without a .strum; 
leader. ] 
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The kini; heaped honours and riches upon these half-brothors, who were 
soon followed by new herds of adventurers from Guienne. 


Henry’s resources were soon exhausted, and he found himself without 
money and without credit. When he asked aids from the parliament, the 
parliament told him that he must dismiss the foreigners, who devoured the 
substance of the land; and they several times voted him small supplies, on 
the express condition that he should so do, and also redress other 
grievances; but he forgot his promises as soon as he got the money. The 
barons then bound him by oath; and Henry took the oaths, broke them, and 
acted just as before. 


Isabella, the queen-mother, added alike to the odium in which she was held 
by the English, and to the embarrassments and unpopularity of her son, by 
hurrying hhn into a war with France (1242). Louis, now m the prime of 
manhood, was loved and respected by his subjects; whereas Henry was 
despised by his. When the English parliament was called upon for a supply 
of men and money, they resolutely refused both. Henry contrived to fill 
thirty hogsheads with silver, and, sailing from Portsmouth with his queen, 
his brother Richard, and three hundred knights, he made for the river 
Garonne. Soon after his landing he was joined by nearly twenty thousand 
men, some his own vassals, some who were anxious, not to re-establish the 


supremacy of the English king in the south, but to render themselves 
independent of the crown of France at his expense. 


Louis met Henry with a superior force on the banks of the river Charente, in 
Saintonge, and defeated him in a pitched battle near Taillebourg. The 
English king retreated down the river to the town of Saintes, where he was 
beaten in a second battle, fought on the very next day. His mother’s 
husband, the count de la Marche, wAho had led him into this disastrous 
campaign, then abandoned him, and made his own terms with the French 
king. Henry fled from Saintes across Saintonge, to Blaye. A terrible 
dysentery which broke out in his army, some scruples of conscience, and 
the singular moderation of his own views, prevented Louis from following 
up his successes, and induced him to agree to a truce for five years. 


HENRY AND HIS PARLIAMENTS 


When Henry met his parliament in 1244 he found it more refractory than it 
had ever been. In reply to his demands for money, they taxed him with 
extravagance, with his frequent breaches of the Great Charter; they told 
him, in short, that they would no longer trust him, and that they must have 
in their own hands the appointment of the chief justiciar, the chancellor, and 
other great officers. The king would consent to nothing more than another 
ratification of Magna Charta, and therefore the parliament would only vote 
him twenty shillings on each knight’s fee for the marriage of his eldest 
daughter to the Scottish king. After this he looked to a meeting of 
parliament as a meeting of his personal enemies, and to avoid it he raised 
money by stretching his prerogative in respect to fines, benevolences, 
purveyances, and the other undefinable branches of the ancient revenue. He 
also tormented and ransacked the Jews ; and he begged, besides, from town 
to town, from castle to castle, until he obtained the reputation of being the 
stur-diest beggar in all England. In the year 1248 he was again obliged to 
meet his barons in parliament. They now told him that he ought to blush to 
ask aid from his people whom he professed to hate, and whom he shunned 
for the society 


monuments to tell posterity the story of their greatness. But Professor 
Movers followed up with the utmost assiduity such traces as were to be 
found, and while he did not live to complete his work, he gave the world a 
partial history of the Phcenicians which no subsequent investigator of their 
history can ever neglect. In the main his results have stood the tests of time, 
and even now Movers must be considered the foremost authority on 
Phoenician history. 


Muller, F. H., Commentatio de rebus Semiticis, Berolini, 1831. — MuUer, 
W. M., Ein Phonik. Konig (in Mitteil. d. Vorderasiat, Ges. 1896), Berlin, 
1896. — Munk, S., L’inscription phenicienne de Marseilles, trad, et 
commentee, Paris, 1848. — Munter, F., Die Religion der Karthager, 
Copenhagen, 1816 ; Der Tempel der himmlischen Gottin zu Paphos, 
Copenhagen, 1824 ; Om en nyling blandt ruinerne of Karthago opdaget 
Punisk gravskrift, Copenhagen, 1824. (Works now having scarcely more 
than an antiquarian interest.) 


Oberhummer, E., Phonizier in Arkadien, Miinchen, 1882. — Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, Max, Kypros, die Bibel und Homer. Beitriige zur Cultur-, Kunst-, 
und Religionsgeschichte des Orients im Altertume, Berlin, 1893, 2 vols. — 
Olshausen, J., Phoniz. Ortsnamen ausser-halb des semitischen 
Sprachgebietes (in Neues Rheinisches Museum, 1853, p. 321 et seq.). 


Papier, A., et MAlix : Sur dix-huit inscriptions nouvelles communiquees i, 
I’academie d’Hippoue (in Bulletin de I’ Acad. d’Hippone, 1886, no. 21, pp. 
81-112). — Pausanias : ‘EWaSos TTcpinyrjo-is. — Perrot, G., and Chipiez, 
C, History of Art in Phoenicia, London, 1885, Vol. Ill of the Series. — 
Peters, J. P., The Babylonian Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet (in 
Proceedings of the Soc. of Bibl. ArchKoL, Vol. VI, p. 73, et seq.) ; Notes on 
Recent Theories of the Origin of the Alphabet (in the Jom-nal of the 
American Oriental Society, Vol. XXII, p. 177, New Haven, 1901) ; Nippur, 
or Explorations and Adventures, etc., New York and London, 1897, 2 vols. 
— Philo Byblius, Phoenician History in Muller’s Fragmenta Hist. Grjec, 
Vol. TH, Paris, 1841-1851. (This is the alleged translation of Sanchoniathon, 
already referred to. It is regarded as indisputable that the author drew upon 
native sources, and did not invent the legends he narrates, whether or not 
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of alieus; tiiey reproached him with disparaguig the nobles of England by 
forcing thorn into mean marriages with foreigners. They enlarged upon the 
abuse of the right of j)urveyance, telling him that foreign merchants, 
knowing the dangers to which their gootls were exposed, shunned the ports 
of England as if tiiey were in possession of pirates; that the jjoor hshermen 
of the coast, finding they couUl not escape his hungry |)urveyors and 
courtiers, were frequently obliged to carry their fish to the other side of the 
Ciiannel. In reply to the “remonstrance of his barons, Henry gave nothing 
but fair promises which coulil no longer deceive, and he got nothing save 
the cutting reproof to which he had been obligetl to listen. 


The king now racked his unagination in devising pretexts on which to 
obtain what he wanted. At one tune he said he was resolved to reconquer all 
the continental tlominions of the crown; but, unfortunately, all men knew 
that Louis had tleparted for the East, and that Henry had contracted the 
most solemn obligations not to make war upon him during his crusade. He 
next took the cross himself, pretendhig to be anxious to sail for Palestine 
forthwith: but here again it was well known he had no such intention, and 
only wanted money to pay his debts and satisfy his foreign favourites. At a 
n’loment of urgent necessity he was advised to sell all his plate and jewels. 
”Who will buy them?” said he. His advisers answered, “The citizens of 
London, of course.” He rejoined bitterly, “By my troth, if the treasures of 
Augustus were put up to sale, the citizens would be the purchasers ! These 
clowns, who assume the style of barons, abound in all things, while w/e are 
wanting in common necessaries.” It is said that the king was thenceforth 
more inimical and rapacious towards the Londoners than he had been 
before. To annoy them and touch them in a sensitive part, he established a 
new fair at Westminster, to last fifteen days, during which all trading was 
prohibited in London. He went to keep his Christmas in the city, and let 
loose his purveyors among the inhabitants; he made them offer New Year’s 
gifts; and shortly after, in spite of remonstrances, he compelled them to pay 
him the sum of €€2,000, by the most open violation of law and right. 


In 1258 Henry was again obliged to meet his parliament, and this he did, 
averring to all men that he only wanted a proper Christian aid that he might 
go and recover the tomb of Christ. If he thought that this old pretence would 
gain unlimited confidence he was deceived. The barons, who had been 
duped so often, treated his application with coldness and contempt; but they 
at last held out the hope of a liberal grant on condition of his consenting to a 
fresh and most solemn confirmation of their liberties. On the third day of 
May the king went to Westminster hall, where the barons, prelates, and 
abbots were assembled. The bishops and abbots v/ere apparelled in their 
canonical robes, and every one of them held a burning taper in his hand. A 
taper was offered to the king, but he refused it, saying he was no priest. 
Then the archbishop of Canterbury stood up before the people and 
denounced sentence of excommunication against all those who should, 
either directly or indirectly, infringe the charters of the kingdom. Every 
striking, every terrific part of this ceremony was performed : the prelates 
and abbots dashed their tapers to the ground, and as the lights went out in 
smoke, they exclaimed, ” May the soul of everyone who incurs this 
sentence so stink and be extinguished in hell! ” The king subjoined, on his 
own behalf, “So help me God! I will keep these charters inviolate, as I am a 
man, as I am a Christian, as I am a knight, and as I am a king crowned and 
anointed! ” His outward behaviour during this awful performance was 
exemplary; he held his hand on his heart, and made his countenance express 
a devout acquiescence; 
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but the ceremony was scarcely oVer when, followmg the hiipulse given him 
by his foreign favourites, he returned to his old courses, and thus utterly 
uprooted whatever confidence the nation yet had in him. 


With the money thus obtained Henry went to Guienne, where Alfonso, the 
king of Castile, had set up a claim to the earldom, and induced many of the 
fickle nobles to revolt against the English crown. This expedition was less 
dishonourable than the former ones ; indeed, it was successful on the whole, 


and led to a friendly alliance between England and Castile @@€ Prince 
Edward marrying Eleanor, the daughter of Alfonso. But Henry concealed 
these arrangements for some time, in order to obtain a fresh grant from his 
parliament, under colour of carrying on the war. He returned penniless; for 
the partial re-establishment of his authority in the south of France seems 
never to have benefited his exchequer. The expedients to which he had 
recourse in England rendered him more and more odious and contemptible. 
When his fortunes were at this low ebb, he blindly embarked in a project to 
raise one of his sons to the throne of the Two Sicilies. On the death of 
Frederick II, who died excommunicated. Pope Innocent IV offered the 
crown to Henry for his second son. Prince Edmund. Henry was placed in 
circumstances in which he could do little, and, wavering and timid, he did 
nothing at all, ex-cept give his son the empty title of king of Sicily. The 
pope ordered the English clergy to lend money for the expedition, and even 
to pawn the property of their church to obtain it. 


Backed by the pope, Henry levied enormous contributions on the churches 
of England and Ireland. The native clergy were already disaffected, but 
these proceedings made them as openly hostile to the king as were the lay 
barons. The wholesale spoliation of the church had also the effect of 
lessening the clergy’s reverence for the pope, and of shaking that power 
which had already attained its highest pitch, and which was thenceforward 
gradually to decline. The bishop of London said that the pope and king 
were, indeed, more powerful than he, but if they took his mitre from his 
head, he would clap on a warrior’s helmet. The legate, Rustan, moderated 
his demands and withdrew, fully convinced that a storm was approaching 
and that the Sicilian speculation had completed the ruin of the bankrupt 
king. As long as his brother Richard, the great earl of Cornwall, remained 
in England, and in possession of the treasures he had hoarded, there was a 
powerful check upon insurrection ; for though the earl’s abilities in public 
affairs seem hardly to have been equal to his wealth, still the influence he 
possessed in the nation was most extensive. He had repeatedly opposed the 
illegal courses of the king, and had even been out in arms with the barons 
more than once; but he was averse to extreme measures, and, from his 
position, not likely to permit any invasion of the just prerogative of the 
crown. The Germans were setting up their empire for sale, and Richard’s 
vanity and ambition induced hmi to become a purchaser. Having spent 


immense sums, he was elected, in the beginning of 1256, as “king of the 
Romans,” which was considered the sure step to the dignity of emperor. But 
there was a schism among the electors, part of whom, a few weeks later, 
gave their suffrages to Alfonso, king of Cas- 


[‘ Richard of Cornwall, king of the Romans, the second son of John, was a 
man of considerably more energy and ability than his brother Henry. He had 
much of the political sagacity of his nephew Edward, and, like him, at times 
acted with the baronial opposition in resisting Henry’s foolish designs. ” A 
more careful view of his career,” says Stubbs.c “leads to the conclusion that 
both his abilities and his success were underrated. As an English earl we 
find him always acting as a mediator and arbitrator, never urging the king to 
his deceitful and despotic courses. He was the wisest and most moderate, it 
would seem, of Henry’s advisers,” | 
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tilo. Richard, howover, went over to tlie Continent, was crowned at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and left the crown of England to be dragged through the mire. A 
scarcity of {provisions disposed the people to desperate measures. On the 
2d of May (125S) Henry called a parliament at Westminster. The barons 
wont to the hall in complete armour. As the king entered there was a rattling 
of swords; his eye glanced timidly along the mailed ranks, and he .said, 
with a faltering voice. “What means this? Am I a prisoner?” “Not so,” 
replied ROg(>r Bigod; ” but your foreign favourites and your own 
extravagance have involved this realm in great wretchedness ; wherefore 
we demand that the powers of government be intrusted and made over to a 
committee of bishops and barons, that the same may root up abuses and 
enact good laws.” One of the king’s foreign half-brothers vapoured and 
talked loudly, but as for himself, he could do nothing else than give an 
unconditional assent to the demands of the barons, who thereupon promised 
that, if he proved sincere, they would help him to pay his debts and 
prosecute the claims of his .son in Italy. The parliament then dissolved, 
appointing an early day to meet again at Oxford, where the committee of 


government should be appointed, and the affairs of the state finally 
adjusted. 


SIMON DE montfort; the mad parliamejjt 


The present leader of the barons, and in all respects the most remarkable 
man among them, was the earl of Leicester, It is evident that the monkish 
chroniclers were incapable of understanding or properly appreciating the 
extraordinary character of this foreign champion for English liberties; and 
those writers have scarcely left materials to enable us to form an accurate 
judgment. Simon de Montfort was the youngest son of the count Simon de 
Montfort in France, who had gained an unhappy celebrity in the barbarous 
cru.@@ades against the Albigenses. In right of his mother, Amicia, he had 
succeeded to the earldom of Leicester; but he appears to have been little 
known in England until the year 1238, when he came over from his native 
country, and marriefl Eleanor, the countess-dowager of Pembroke, a sister 
of King Henry. This match was carried by the royal favour and authority; 
for Richard, earl of Cornwall, the king’s brother, and many of the English 
barons, tried to prevent it, on the ground that it was not fitting a princess 
should be married to a foreign subject. 


But the earl had no sooner secured his marriage, and made himself known 
in the country, than he set himself forward as the decided opponent of 
foreign encroachment and foreign favourites of all kinds ; and such was his 
ability that he caused people to overlook the anomaly of his position, and to 
forget that he himself was a foreigner. He not only captivated the good will 
of the English nobles, but endeared himself in an extraordinary degree to 
the English people, who.se worth and importance in the state he certainly 
.seems to have been one of the first to discover and count upon. His 
devotional feelings (which, upon no ground that we can discover, have been 
regarded as hypocritical) gained him the favour of the clergy; his literary 
acquirements, so unusual in tho.se times, increased his influence and 
reputation. There seems to be no good reason for refusing him the merits of 
a skilful politician; and he was a master of the art of war as it was then 
understood and practised. 


The favour of the king was soon turned into a hatred as bitter as Henry’s 
supine and not cruel nature was capable of : it seemed monstrous that a 
foreigner should be, not a courtier but the popular idol; and Leicester was 
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banished the court. He was afterwards intrusted with the government of 
Guienne, where, if he did not achieve the impossibility of giving entire 
satisfaction to the turbulent and intriguing nobles, he did good service to the 
king his master, and acquitted himself with ability and honour. Henry, 
however, was weak enough to hsten to the complaints of some of his 
southern vassals, who did not relish the firm rule of the earl. Leicester was 
hastily recalled, and his master called him traitor to his face. Thus insulted 
by a man he despised, the earl gave the lie to his sovereign, and told him 
that, but for his kingly rank, he would make him repent the wrong he had 
done him. This happened in 1252. Leicester withdrew for a season into 
France, but Henry was soon reconciled, in appearance, and the earl returned 
to England, where his popularity increased in proportion to the growing 
weakness and misgov-r 
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ernment of the king. He was one of the armed barons that met in 
Westminster hall, and now he was ready to follow up those demonstrations 
at Oxford. 


On the 11th of June the parliament, which the royalists called the Mad 
Parliament, met at Oxford. Having no reliance on the king, who had so 
often broken both promise and oath, the great barons summoned all who 
owed them military service to attend in arms on the occasion. Thus secured 
from the attack of the foreigners in the king’s pay, they proceeded to their 
object with great vigour and determination. The committee of government 
was appointed without a murmur on the part of the timid Henry; it consisted 
of twenty-four members, twelve of whom were chosen by the barons and 
twelve by the king. The king’s choice fell upon his nephew Henry, the son 
of Richard, the titular king of the Romans ; upon Guy and William, his own 
half-brothers ; the bishops of London and Winchester ; the earls of Warwick 
and Warenne; the abbots of Westminster and St. Martin’s, London; on John 
Mansel, a friar; and Peter of Savoy, a relation of the queen. The members 
appointed by the barons were the bishop of Worcester; the earls Simon of 
Leicester, Richard of Gloucester, Humphrey of Hereford, Roger of Norfolk, 
earl marshal; the lords Roger Mortimer, John Fitzgeoffrey, Hugh Bigod, 
Richard de Grey, William Bardolf, Peter de Montfort, and Hugh le 
Despenser. 


The earl of Leicester was at the head of this supreme council, to the 
maintenance of whose ordinances the king, and afterwards his son Edward, 
took 
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a soleiim oatli. Tlie parliaiiu-iit then proceeded to enact that four knights 
should be chosen by the votes of the freeholders in each county, to lay 
before the parliament all breaches of law and justice that might occur; that a 
new sheriff should be annually chosen by the freeholders in each county; 
and that three sessions of parliament should be held regularly every year: 
the first, eight davs after Michaelmas; the second, the morrow after 
Candlemas Day; and the third, on the first day of June. 


The benefits derived from the acts of this parliament were prospective 
rather than immediate, for the first consequences were seven or eight years 
of anarchy and confusion, the fruits of insincerity and discontent on the part 
of the court, and of ambition and intrigue on the part of the great barons. 
Prince Edward, the heir to the throne, the earl of Warenne, and others took 
the oaths to the Statutes or Provisions of Oxford with unconcealed 
reluctance and ill-humour. Though their leaders were liberally included 
among the twenty-four guardians of the kingdom, the foreign faction was 
excessively dissatisfiet] with the recent changes, and said openly, and 
wherever they went, that the acts of Oxfortl ought to be set aside as illegal 
and degrading to the king’s majesty. Irritated by their opposition and their 
secret hitrigues, Leicester and his party scared the four half-brothers of the 
king and a herd of their relations and retainers out of the kingdom. The 
departure of these foreigners increased the popularity of the barons with the 
English people; but they were seduced by the temptations of ambition and 
an easy triumph over all opposition; they filled up the posts vacated in the 
committee of government with their own adherents, leaving scarcely a 
member in it to represent the king ; and they finally lodged the whole 
authority of government in the hands of their council of state and a standing 
committee of twelve persons. This great power was abused, as all unlimited 
power, whether held by a king, or an oligarchy, or a democracy, ever will 
be, and the barons soon disagreed among themselves. 


QUARREL BETWEEN LEICESTER AND GLOUCESTER 


About six months after the meeting at Oxford (1259), Richard, king of the 
Romans, having spent all his money among the Germans, was anxious to 
return to England that he might get more. At St. Omer he was met by a 
messenger from Leicester, who told him that he must not set foot in the 
kingdom unless he swore beforehand to observe the Provisions of Oxford. 
Richard finally gave an ungracious assent: he took the oath, joined his 
brother, and immediately commenced organising an opposition to the 
committee of government. Soon after his arrival it was seen that the barons 
disagreed more than ever. The earl of Gloucester started up as a rival to 
Leicester, and a violent quarrel OOO the first of many OOO broke out 
between these two powerful lords. Then there was presented a petition from 
the knights of shires or counties, complaining that the barons had held 
possession of the sovereign authority for eighteen months, and had done no 
good in the way of reform. A few improvements, chiefly regarding the 
administration of justice, were then enactetl; but their slender amount did 
not satisfy the nation, and most of the barons were more anxious for the 
prolongation of their own powers and profits than for anything else. 


By degrees two factions were formed in the committee: when that of 
Gloucester obtained the ascendancy, Leicester withdrew into France. Then 
Gloucester would have reconciled himself with the king, but as soon as 
Prince 
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Edward saw this he declared for Leicester, who returned. The manoeuvres 
and intrigues of party now become ahnost as unintelligible as they are 
uninteresting; reconciliations and breaches between the Leicester and 
Gloucester factions, and then between the barons generally and the court, a 
changing and a changing again of sides and principles, perplex and disgrace 
a scene where nothing seems fixed except Leicester’s dislike and distrust of 
the king, and a general but somewhat vague affection among the barons of 
both parties for the provisions of Magna Charta. 


Henry, who had long rejoiced at the division among the barons, now (1261) 
thought the moment was come for escaping from their authority. He had a 
papal dispensation in his pocket for the oaths he had taken at Oxford, and 
this set his conscience quite at ease. On the 2d of February he ventured to 
tell the committee of government that, seeing the abuse they had made of 
their authority, he should henceforward govern without them. He then 
hastened to the Tower, which had recently been repaired and strengthened, 
and seized all the money in the mint. From behind those strong walls he 
ordered that the gates of London should be closed, and that all the citizens 
should swear fresh fealty to him. 


The barons called out their vassals and marched upon the capital. Prince 
Edward was amusing himself in France at a tournament, and it was agreed 
by both parties to await his arrival. He came in haste, and, instead of joining 
his father in the Tower, joined the barons. In spite of this junction @@@ 
or perhaps we ought rather to say, in consequence of it @€€@ many of the 
nobles went over and joined the king, who published the pope’s bull of 
dispensation, together with a manifesto in which he set forth that he had 
reignecl forty-five years in peace and according to justice, never 
committing such deeds of wrong and violence as the barons had recently 
committed. For a time he met with success, and Leicester returned once 
more to France, vowing that he would never trust the faith of a perjured 
king. 


In 1263 another change and shifting of parts took place. The earl of 
Gloucester was dead, and his son, a very young man, instead of being the 
rival became for a while the bosom friend of Leicester. Prince Edward, on 
the other hand, veered round to the court, and had made himself unpopular 
by calling in a foreign guard. In the month of March young Gloucester 
called his retainers and confederates together at Oxford, and the earl of 
Leicester returned to England in the month of April, and put himself at their 
head. The great earl at once raised the banner of war, and after taking 
several royal castles and towns, marched rapidly upon London, where the 
mayor and the common people declared for him. The king was safe in the 
Tower; Prince Edward fled to Windsor castle, and the queen, his mother, 
attempted to escape by water in the same direction; but when she 
approached London bridge, a cry ran among the populace, who hated her, of 


such an author as Sanchoniathon existed.) — Philostratus, Zurich, 1844. — 
Pietschmann, R., Geschichte der Phonizier, Berlin, 1889. 


Professor Pietschmann’ s book, written for the Oncken Series, is the most 
recent and the most authoritative work on the subject. It by no means 
supplants the great works of Movers and Kenrick, but it embodies the 
results of investigations that were not made when these works were written, 
and so condenses into relatively brief space practically all that is at present 
known regarding the Phoenicians. 
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des anciens peuples depuis les premiers temps historiques jusqu’a la fin du 
Khalifat d’Orient, Paris, 
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Rawlinson, G., A Manual of Ancient History, Oxford, 1869; History of 
Phoenicia, London, 1889. — Ravrlinson, H. C, Bilingual Readings — 
Cuneiform and Phcenician. Notes on some Tablets in the Brit. Mus. 
containing Bilingual Legends (Assyria and Phoenicia), (in Journal of the 
Royal Asiat. Soc, new Ser. I, pp. 187-247). — Renan, J. E., Mission de 
Phenicie, Paris, 1865-187’i, 9 pts. ; Catalogue des objets provenant de la 
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langues semitiques, Paris, 18.5.5. — Roug’, Vicorate Em. de : Memoire sur 
l’origiue egyptierme de I’alphabet phenicien, Paris, 187-1. (The original 
memoir was communicated to the Academy some twenty years earlier, but 
was accidentally destroyed and hence was never published. The present 
paper gave currency to the views of the author, according to which the 


“Drown the witch! ” and filth and stones were thrown at the barge. The 
mayor took pity on her, and carried her for safety to St. Paul’s. 


Richard of Cornwall contrived to effect a hollow reconciliation between the 
barons and his unwarlike brother, who yielded everything, only reserving to 
himself the usual resource of breaking his compact as soon as 
circumstances should seem favourable. It is true his subjects had repeatedly 
exacted too much, but it is equally certain that he never made the smallest 
concession to them in good faith, and with a determination to respect it. 
Foreigners were once more banished the kingdom, and the custody of the 
royal castles was again intrusted to Leicester and his associates. Peace and 
amity were sworn in July ; but by the month of October the king was in 
arms against the 
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barons, and nearly succeeded in taking Leicester prisoner. This new crisis 
was mainly attributable to a condition exacted by that great earl OOO that 
the authority of the committee of government should not only last for the 
lifetime of the king, l)ut be prolonged during the reign of his successor. Up 
to this point Prince l^hvard had pretended a great respect for his oath, 
professing to doubt whether an absolution from Rome could excuse perjury, 
and he had fre- (|ueatly protested that, having sworn to the Provisions of 
Oxford, he would icligiously keep that vow; lut this last measure removed 
all his scruples, and dtMmunciiig the barons as rebels, traitors, and 
usurpers, he openly declared against them and all their statutes. 


To sto|) the horrors of a civil war, some of the bishops induced both parties 
to refer tlunr differences to the arbitration of the French king (1264). The 
conscientious and justice-loving Louis IX pronounced his award in the 
beginning of Fel)ruary (1264). He insisted on the observance of the Great 
Charter; but otherwise his decision was in favour of the king, as he set aside 
the Provisions of Oxford, ordered that the royal castles should be restored, 
and that the sovereign should have full power of choosing his own ministers 


and officers, whether from among foreigners or natives. The barons, who 
were better acc[uainted than Louis with the character of their king, well 
knew that if the securities they had exacted were all given up, the 
provisions of the national charters would be despised, as they were 
previously to the parliament of Oxford ; and they therefore resolved not to 
be bound by the award, which, they insisted, liad been obtained through the 
unfair influence of the wife of Louis, who was sister-in-law to King Henry. 


The civil war was therefore renewed with more fury than ever. The strength 
of the royalists lay in the counties of the north and the extreme west; that of 
the barons in the midland counties, the southeast, the Cinque Ports, and, 
above all, in the city of London and its neighbourhood. At the tolling of the 
great bell of St. Paul’s the citizens of London assembled as an amied host. 
In the midst of this excitement they fell upon the unfortunate Jews, and, 
after plundering them, massacred above five hundred €€ men, women, 
and children €€@ in cold blood. In other parts of the kingdom the 
royalists robbed and murdered the Jews under pretext of their being friends 
to the barons ; and the barons’ party did the like, alleging that they were 
allied with the king, and that they kept Greek fire hid in their houses in 
order to destroy the friends of liberty. 


THE B.XTTLE OF LEWES ; DE MOXTFORT’s GOVERNMENT (1264 
A.D.) 


The opening of the campaign was in favour of the royalists ; but their 
fortunes changed when they advanced to the southern coast and 
endeavoured to win over the powerful Cinque Ports. Leicester, who had 
remained quietly in London organising his forces, at length marched from 
the capital with the resolution of fighting a decisive battle. He found the 
king at Lewes, in Sussex OOO a bad i:)osition, in a hollow OOO which 
Henry, relying on his superiority of numbers, did not quit on the earl’s 
approach. Leicester encamped on the downs about two miles from Lewes. 
On the following morning, the 14th of May, leaving a strong reserve on the 
downs, he descended into the hollow. 


The two armies soon joined battle. On the king’s side were the great houses 
of Bigod and Bohun, all the foreigners in the kingdom, the Percys with their 
warlike borderers, and from beyond the borders John Comyn, John de 
Baliol, 
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and Robert de Bruce €@ names that were soon to appear in a very 
different drama. On the earl’s side were Gloucester, Derby, Warenne, the 
Despensers, Robert de Roos, William Marmion, Richard de Grey, John 
Fitzjohn, Nicholas Seagrave, Godfrey de Lucy, John de Vescy, and others of 
noble lineage and great estates. Prince Edward, who was destined to acquire 
the rudiments of war in the slaughter of his own subjects, began the battle 
by falling desperately upon a body of Londoners, who had followed 
Leicester to the field. This burgher militia could not stand against the 
trained cavalry of the prince, who chased and slew them by heaps. Eager to 
take a bloody vengeance for the insults the Londoners had offered his 
mother, Edward spurred forward, regardless of the manoeuvres of the other 
divisions of the royalist army. He was as yet a young soldier, and the 
experienced and skilful leader of the barons made him pay dearly for his 
mistake. Leicester made a concentrated attack on the king, beat him most 
completely, and took him prisoner, with his brother, the king of the Romans, 
John Comyn, and Robert de Bruce, before the prince returned from his 
headlong pursuit. When Edward arrived at the field of battle, he saw it 
covered with the slain of his own party, and learned that his father, with 
many nobles, was in Leicester’s hands and shut up in the priory of Lewes. 
Before he could recover himself he was charged by a body of horse and 
made prisoner. The king’s half-brothers, who were again in England, fled to 
Pevensey, whence they escaped to the Continent. 


The victory of the barons does not seem to have been disgraced by cruelty, 
but it is said to have cost the lives of more than five thousand Englishmen, 
who fell on the field. On the following morning a treaty, or the Mise of 

Lewes, as it was called, was concluded. It was agreed that Edward and his 


cousin Henry, the son of the king of the Romans, should remain as hostages 
for their fathers, and that the whole quarrel should be again submitted to a 
peaceful arbitration. But Leicester, who had now the right of the strongest, 
kept both the king and his brother prisoners as well as their sons, and, 
feeling his own greatness, began to be less tractable. Although the pope 
excommunicated him and his party, the people regarded the sentence with 
indifference; and many of the native clergy, who had long been disgusted 
both with pope and king, praised him in their sermons as the reformer of 
abuses, the protector of the oppressed, the father of the poor, the saviour of 
his country, the avenger of the church. Thus supported, and indeed carried 
forward by a boundless popularity, he soon forced all such barons as held 
out for the king to surrender their castles and submit to the judgment of 
their peers. These men were condemned merely to short periods of exile in 
Ireland ; not one suffered death, or chains, or forfeiture. 


Every act of government was still performed in the name of the king, whose 
captivity was made so light as to be scarcely apparent, and who was treated 
with every outward demonstration of respect. The queen had retired to the 
Continent before the battle of Lewes, and having busied herself in 
collecting a host of foreign mercenaries, she now lay at Damme, in 
Flanders, almost ready to cross over and renew the civil war. The steps 
taken by Leicester show at once his entire confidence in the good will of the 
nation, and his personal bravery and activity. He summoned the whole force 
of the country @@@ from castles and towns, cities and boroughs O@@ 
to meet in arms on Barham Downs, and having encamped them there he 
threw himself among the mariners of England, and, taking the command of 
a fleet, cruised between the English and Flemish coasts to meet the invaders 
at sea. But the queen’s fleet never ventured out of port, her land forces 
disbanded, and that enterprise fell to the ground. 
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Tho ruin of Leicester was effected by very different means. Confident in his 
talents anti popularity, he ventured to display too marked a superiority 


above his fellows in the same cause; this excited hostile feelings in several 
of the barons, whose jealousies and pretensions were skilfully worked upon 
by Prince Kdwarti, who had by this time been removed from Dover castle, 
into which he had been thrown after the battle of Lewes, ‘and placed, with 
his father, in the enjoyment of considerable personal liberty, by the order of 
a parliainiMit which Leicester had summoned expressly to consider his 
case, in the he/inniuf:; of the year 1265, which is memorable in the history 
of the constitution as the first in which we have certain evidence of the 
appearance of representatives from the cities and boroughs.” 


Simon de Montfort, at the very moment of his fall, set the example of an 
extensive reformation in the frame of parliament, which, though his 
authority was not acknowledged by the punctilious adherents to the letter 
and forms of law, was afterwards legally adopted by Edward, and rendered 
the parliament of that year the model of the British parliament, and in a 
considerable degree affectetl the constitution of all other representative 
assemblies. It may, indeed, be considercMI as the practical discovery of 
popular representation. The particulars of the war are faintly discerned at 
the distance of six or seven centuries. The reformation of parliament, which 
first afforded proof from experience that liberty, order, greatness, power, 
and wealth are capable of being blended together in a degree of harmony 
which the wisest men had not before believed to be possible, will be held in 
everlasting remembrance.” 


Tlu^ earl of Derby opened a correspondence with the prince, and the earl of 
Gloucester set himself up as a rival to Montfort, and then, by means of his 
brother, Thomas de Clare, who had been placed about the prince’s person, 
concerted a jjhui for releasing Edward. This plan was successful ; and on 
Thursday in W’hitsunweek the prince escaped on a fleet horse which had 
been conveyed to him, and joined the earl of Gloucester at Ludlow, where 
the royal banner was raised. The prince was made to swear that he would 
respect the charters, govern according to law, and expel foreigners; and it 
was upon these express conditions that (iloucester surrendered to him the 
command of the troops. This earl was a vain, weak young man, but his 
jealous fury against Leicester could not |)lind him to the obvious fact that 
but few of the nobility would make any sacrifices for the royal cause unless 
their attachment to constitutional liberty were gratified by such pledges. 


THE BATTLE OF EVESHAM (1265 A.D.) 


About the same time the earl of Warenne, who had escaped from the battle 
of Lewes, landed in South Wales with 120 knights and a troop of archers; 
and other royalist chiefs rose in different parts of the country, according to a 
plan which seems to have been suggested by the military sagacity of Prince 
Edwartl. The earl of Leicester, keeping good hold of the king, remained at 
Hereford, while his eldest son, Simon de Montfort, with a part of his army, 
was in Sussex. The object of the prince was to prevent the junction of these 
separated forces, and to keep the earl on the right bank of the Severn. 
Edward destroyed all the bridges and boats on that river and secured the 
fords; but, after some skilful manoeuvres, the earl crossed the Severn and 
encamped near Worcester, where he expected his son would join him. 


But Simon’s conduct in war was not equal to his father’s, for he allowed 
himself to be surprised by night near Kenilworth, where Edward took his 
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horses and treasure, and most of his knights, and forced him to take refuge, 
almost naked, in the castle there, the principal residence of the De Montfort 
family. The earl, still hoping to meet his son’s forces, advanced to Evesham, 
on the river Avon. On the morning of the 4th of August, as he looked 
towards the hills in the direction of Kenilworth, he saw his own standards 
advancing. His joy, however, was but momentary; for he discovered, when 
too late to retreat, that they were his son’s banners in the hands of his 
enemies, and, nearly at the same time, he saw the heads of columns 
showing themselves on either flank and in his rear. These well-conceived 
combined movements had been executed with unusual precision : the earl 
was surrounded €€€ every road was blocked up. As he observed the 
skilful way in which the hostile forces were disposed, he uttered the 
complaint so often used by old generals, ” They have learned from me the 


art of war”; and then, it is said, he added, “The Lord have mercy on our 
souls, for I see our bodies are Prince Edward’s.” He did not, however, 
neglect the duties of the commander, but marshalled his men in the best 
manner. He then spent a short time in prayer and took the sacrament, as was 
his wont, before going into battle. 


Having failed in an attempt to force the road to Kenilworth, he formed in a 
solid circle on the summit of a hill, and several times repulsed the charges 
of his foes, who gradually closed round him, attacking at all points. The 
king, being in the earl’s camp when the royalists appeared, was encased in 
armour which concealed his features and put upon a war-horse. In one of 
the charges the imbecile old man was dismounted, and in danger of being 
slain, but he cried out, ”Hold your hand! I am Harry of Winchester,” and the 
prmce, who happened to be near, ran to his rescue and carried him out of 
the melee. Leicester’s horse was killed under him, but the earl rose unhurt 
from his fall and fought bravely on foot. A body of Welsh were broken and 
fled, and the number of his enemies still seemed to increase on all sides. He 
then asked the royalists if they gave quarter, and was told that there was no 
quarter for traitors. His gallant son Henry was killed before his eyes, the 
bravest and best of his friends fell in heaps around him, and at last the great 
earl himself died with his sword in his hand. 


The hatred of the royalists was too much inflamed to admit of the human- 
ities of usages of chivalry. No prisoners were taken; the slaughter, usually 
confined to the “meaner sort,” who could not pay ransom, was extended to 
the noblest and wealthiest, and all the barons and knights of Leicester’s 
party, to the number of 180, were despatched. After the battle the corpse of 
Leicester was brutally mangled, and treated with every kind of indignity ; 
but by the people his memory was affectionately cherished, and long after 
he was spoken of among them xmder the title of Sir Simon the Righteous. ^ 


THE CHARACTER OF SIMON DE MONTFORT 


“The man who gave to English freedom,” says Freeman,’ “its second and 
more lasting shape, the hero and martyr of England in the greatest of her 
constitutional struggles, was Simon de Montfort.” His most recent 


biographer, Prothero,’ has well said that a juster estimate of his personal 
character can be reached by a simple review of his actions, than by any sort 
of analysis of what we to-day think the man must necessarily have been 
who achieved the great things that Simon did.a 


“Nothing is more difficult,” wrote Dr. Robert Henry, ‘^ “than to form a just 
idea of the character of this illustrious person who was abhorred as a 
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devil by one half of England, and adored as a saint or guaraian angel by the 
other. He was unquestionably one of the greatest generals and politicians of 
his age: bold, ambitious, and enterprising, ever considered by friends and 
eneniies’/as the very soul of the party which he espoused.” 


These words are true, but they contain only half the truth. He was more than 
a great general, more than a great politician, far more than a mere party 
leader, inai>much as he obeyed to the death that ruling principle which liis 
own words expressed, “I would rather die without a foot of land than break 
the oath that I have made.” This was why he was worshipped as a .saint and 
a martyr; and if we smile at the popular superstition which believed in the 
miracles wrought at his tomb, w^e can look up to the popular instinct which 
recognised in him that rarest of all miracles, a true patriot. The form of 
government which he set up, and the constitutional measures he adopted to 
strengthen it, sufhciently disprove the assertion that he used the pretext of 
reform to cover the designs of a purely selfish ambition. The fact that he 
never aimed at supreme power, in spite of the insults and injuries he 
received at the hands of Henry, until it became evident that in no other way 
coukl justice be done, acquits him of the charge of traitorous disloyalty to 
his king. The fact that he was the only one of the greater nobles who 
renuiincM| true to his cause shows how far he was above the prejudices of 
class, and what temptations he had to surmount before he left the common 
rut-in which his peers were content to move, and marked out for himself the 
nobler and more dangerous course to which duty called him. A conviction 


of his own honesty of purpose, a firm faith that the right would triumph, as 

well as an overweening confidence in his own powers, led him to persevere 
in that course to the end, ami to essay the impossible. He failed, but he was 
fortunate in that he did not live to feel the bitterness of failure. ‘^ 


The value and permanency of the great earl’s work have by no one been 
better set forth than by the pen of England’s greatest constitutional 
historian. Bishop Stubbs./ “Had he lived longer,” says Stubbs, “the prospect 
of the throne might have opened before him, and he might have become a 
destroyer insteatl of a saviour. If he had succeeded in such a design, he 
could not have made a better king than Edward ; if he had failed, England 
would have lain at the feet of Edward, a ruler whose virtues would have 
made him more dangerous as a despot than his father’s vices had made him 
in his attempt at despotism. He was greater as an opponent of tyranny than 
as a deviser of liberties; the fetters imposed on royal autocracy, cumbrous 
and entangled as they were, seem to have been an integral part of his policy 
; the means he took for admitting the nation to self-government wear very 
much the form of an occasional or party expedient, wAhich a longer tenure 
of undivided power might have led him either to develop or to discard. The 
idea of representative government had, however, ripened under his hand; 
and although the germ of the growth lay in the primitive institutions of the 
land, Simon has the merit of having leen one of the first to see the uses and 
the glories to which it would ultimately grow.” 


If in his public life he cannot be altogether freed from blame, his private life 
was beyond reproach. A blameless husband, a kind, too kind, father, a 
constant friend€€@ he was the model of a Christian kmght and 
gentleman. That he was the best hated as he was the best loved man of his 
day is but natural. His character was one calculated to offend as many as it 
attracted. In a rough age, one may perhaps say in political matters “in every 
age, no one can do great things without some ambition, some 
imperiousness, some selfishness, if one is to stamp with that name the 
necessary self-assertion of a strong 
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character. Who shall say in what proportion these are to be mingled with 
other and nobler attributes PO sympathy, devotion, uprightness, 
perseverance, energy, faith? No man is faultless, and he was no exception to 
the rule; but if any faults can be said to ennoble a character, they are those 
of Simon de Montfort. 


A man of Simon’s greatness was naturally much written about by 
contemporary writers. One of the best of these estimates, that of 
Rishanger,’ the monk of St. Albans, we give in conclusion : 


” He was indeed a mighty man, and prudent, and circumspect ; in the use of 
arms and in experience of warfare superior to all others of his time ; 
commendably endowed with knowledge of letters ; fond of hearing the 
offices of the church by day and night ; sparing of food and drink, as those 
who were about him saw with their own eyes ; in time of night watching 
more than he slept, as his more intimate friends have oft related. In the 
greatest difficulties which he went through while handling affairs of state, 
he was found trustworthy; notably in Gascony, whither he went by 
command of the king, and there subdued to the king’s majesty rebels 
beforetime unconquered, and sent them to England to his lord the king. He 
was, moreover, pleasant and witty in speech, and ever aimed at the reward 
of an admirable faith ; on account of which he did not fear to undergo death, 
as Shall be told hereafter. His constancy all men, even his enemies, admired 
; for when others had sworn to observe the Provisions of Oxford, and the 
most part of them despised and rejected that to which they had sworn, he, 
having once taken the oath, like an immovable pillar stood firm, and neither 
by threats, nor promises, nor gifts, nor flattery could be moved to depart in 
any way with the other magnates from the oath which he had taken to 
reform the state of the realm. 


“He commended himself to the prayers of the religious, and humbly, as 
with brotherly affection, he begged to be allied with them, in the pouring 
out of prayers to God for the state of the realm and the peace of the church ; 
and he was constant in supplication that divine grace might keep him spot- 
less from avarice and covetousness of earthly things, knowing for a surety 
that many in those days were encumbered by such vices, as the issue of 
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things afterwards made clear. To the religious and other prelates of the 
church, commended by honesty of life, he showed all due reverence. The 
blessed Robert, once bishop of Lincoln, is related to have enjoined upon the 
earl, for the remission of his sins, that he should take upon himself that 
cause for which he fought even unto death ; declaring that the peace of the 
English church could never be secured without the temporal sword, and 
constantly affirming that all who died in her and for her should receive the 
crown of martyrdom. It is related by trustworthy persons that the bishop 
once placed his hands on the head of the earl’s first-born son, and said to 
him, ‘My dearest son, thou and thy father shall both die on one day and by 
one hurt, for the cause of justice.’ And the earl, like a second Joshua, 
worshipped justice, as the very medicine of his soul.” 


THE PERMANENCY OF SIMON’s REFORMS 


Though Simon de Montfort was slain, his lifeless remains outraged, his acts 
branded as those of a usurper, and his name, held in abhorrence by the 
powerful, was distinguished only by the blessings of the poor and the praise 
of the learned € yet, in spite of authority and prejudice, his bold and 
fortunate innovations survived. 


H. W. @@@ VOL. XVIII. 2c 
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When the barons originally took up arms against John they exercised the 
indisputable right of resistance to oppression. They gave a wholesome 
warning to sovereigns, and breathed into the hearts of nations a high sense 
of thei? rights. But in this first stage they knew not how to improve their 
victory ; they took no securities, and made no lasting provision for the time 
to come. Both parties might have won successive victory, with no other 
fruit than alternate tyranny. 


In the second stage of the contest the national leaders obtained, in the Great 
Charter, a solemn recognition of the rights of mankind; and some provisions 
which, by reserving to national assembly the power over many taxes, laid 
the foundation of a permanent and effective control over the crown. Still the 
means of redressing grievances chiefly lay in an appeal to arms @@@ a 
coarse and perilous expedient, which, however justifiable by an extreme 
necessity, is always of uncertain issue, and of which the frequent repetition 
is incompatible with the peace and order of human society. Such were the 
plans of government in the Great Charter, the Provisions of Oxford, and the 
Mise or Agreement of Lewes. 


The third epoch is distinguished by the establishment of a permanent 
assembly, which was on ordinary occasions capable of checking the 
prerogative by a quiet and constant action, yet strong enough to oppose it 
more decisively if no other means of preventing tyranny should be left. 
Hence the unspeakable importance of the new constitution given to 
parliament by Simon de Montfort. Hence also arose the necessity under 
which the succeeding king, with all his policy and energy, found himself of 
adopting this precedent from a hated usurper. It would have been vain to 
have legally strengthened parliament against the crown, unless it had been 
actually strengthened by widening its foundations, by rendering it a bond of 
union between orders of men jealous of each other, and by multiplying its 
points of contact with the people €€@ the sole allies from whom succour 
could be hoped. The introduction of knights, citizens, and burgesses into the 
legislature, by its continuance in circumstances so apparently inauspicious, 
showed how exactly it suited the necessities and demands of society at that 
moment. No sooner had events thrown forward the measure, than its fitness 
to the state of the community became apparent. It is often thus that in the 
clamours of men for a succession of objects, society, by a sort of elective 
attraction, seems to select from among them what has an affinity with itself, 
and what easily combines with it in its state at the time. The enlargement of 
the basis of the legislature thus stood the test which discrimmates visionary 
prospects from necessary repair and prudent reformation. It would be 
nowise inconsistent with this view of the subject, if we were to suppose that 
De Montfort, by this novelty, paid court to the lower orders to gain allies 
against the nobility€#@the surmise of one ancient chronicler, eagerly 
adopted by several modern historians. That he might entertain such a 


project as a temporary expedient is by no means improbable. To ascribe to 
him a more extensive foresight would be unreasonable in times better than 
his. If the supposition could be substantiated, it would only prove more 
clearly that his ambition was guided by sagacity ® @@ that he saw the part 
of society that was growing in strength, and with which a provident 
government ought to seek an alliance@>@>@ that, amidst the noise and 
confusion of popular complaint, he had learned the art of deciphering its 
often wayward language, and of discriminating the clamour of a moment 
from demands rooted in the nature and circumstances of society.”* 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE KING 


After the decisive victory of Evesham, the king, resuming the sceptre, went 
to Warwick, where he was joined by his brother, the king of the Romans, 
who, with many other prisoners taken by Leicester at Lewes, now first 
recovered his hberty. Early in the next month, on the ” feast of the Transla- 
lation of St. Edward,” a parUament assembled at Winchester. Here it was 
seen that, even in the moment of success, the king could not venture to 
revoke any part of the Great Charter. His victory had been achieved by the 
arms of English barons, who, generally speaking, had concurred in the 
former measures against his faithless government, and whose opposition to 
the earl of Leicester’s too great power had in no sense weakened their love 
of constitutional safeguards, or their hatred of an absolute king. Led away, 
however, by personal animosities, the parliament of Winchester passed 
some severe sentences against the family and partisans of the late earl, and 
deprived the citizens of London of their charter. 


A desperate resistance was thus provoked, and successive insurrections 
broke out in different parts of the kingdom. Young Simon de Montfort and 
his associates maintained themselves for a long time in the isles of Ely and 
Axholme ; the Cinque Ports refused to submit ; the castle of Kenilworth 
defied several royal armies; and Adam Gordon, a most warlike baron, 


maintained himself in the forests of Hampshire. Prince Edward’s valour and 
ability had full occupation for nearly two years, and at last it was found 
necessary to relax the severity of government, and grant easier terms to the 
vanquished, in order to obtain the restoration of internal tranquillity. With 
this view a committee was appointed of twelve bishops and barons, and 
their award, called the Dictum of Kenilworth, was confirmed by the king 
and parliament. 


The earl of Gloucester, whose personal quarrel with Leicester had been the 
chief cause of the overthrow of the baronial oligarchy and the restoration of 
Henry, quarrelled with the king and once more took up arms, alleging that 
even the Dictum of Kenilworth was too harsh, and that the court was 
seeking to infringe the Provisions of Oxford, and breaking the promises 
given on the field of Evesham. The dissatisfied Londoners made common 
cause with him, and received him within their walls ; but, losing heart at the 
approach of the king’s army, Gloucester opened negotiations, and submitted 
on condition of receiving a full pardon for himself. At the same time the 
Londoners compounded for a fine of 25,000 marks. The pope most laudably 
laboured to diffuse the spirit of mercy and moderation ; and the gallantry 
and generosity shown by Prince Edward on one occasion did more in 
subduing opposition than a hundred executions on the scaffold could have 
done. In a battle fought in a wood near Alton the prince engaged Adam 
Gordon hand to hand, and vanquished that redoubtable knight in fair single 
combat. When Adam was brought to the ground, instead of despatching 
him, he generously gave him his life. On that very night he introduced him 
to the queen at Guildford, procured him his pardon, received him into his 
own especial favour, and was from that time forward most faithfully served 
by Sir Adam. 


On the 18th of November, 1267,’ two years and three months after the 
battle of Evesham, the king, in parliament at Marlborough, adopted some of 


@@@ “It is curious that in the most disturbed period of this turbulent 
reign, when ignorance seemed to be thickening and the human intellect to 
decline, there was written and given to the world the best treatise upon law 
of which England could boast till the publication of Black-stone’s 
Commentaries in the middle of the eighteenth century. The author, usually 


styled Henry de Bracton,” has gone by the names of Brycton, Britton, 
Briton, Breton, and Brets; 
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the most valuable of the provisions of the earl of Leicester, and enacted 
other good laws.’ Thus all resistance was disarmed, and the patriots, or the 
outhwYs, in the isle of Ely, who were the last to submit, threw down their 
arms and accei)ted the conditions of the Dictum of Kenilworth. As soon as 
the country was thoroughly tranquillised, Prince Edward and his cousin 
Henry took the cross, in which they were followed by nearly one hundred 
and fifty English lords and knights. 


Historians have been fond of conjecturing as to the causes that could have 
led to Edward’s apparently extraordinary action at this time in going upon a 
crusade and leaving the kingdom under an aged and weak king in the 
distracted state that always follows a bitter civil war. Hume/ thinks that 
Ivlward subordinated all else to his love of glory. Knight 9 believes we are 
too apt to minimise the power of religious enthusiasm. Lingard suggests 
that there was more of policy than devotion in his conduct. Stubbs inclines 
to this latter view, and says: “Edward knew that he had made enemies in the 
late war; a few years would heal the old wounds. He knew that the land was 
exhausted; a few years’ rest would give it time to recruit. If he were likely 
to be the cause of unrest he were better away; and even if he should not 
return until he returned as king, he might begin his new career less 
hampered than he would otherwise have been by the policy of his father.” 


00 


Having taken many precautionary measures in case his father should die 
during his absence, and having most wisely obtained the grant of a new 
charter, with the restoration of their liberties, to the citizens of London, and 
a free pardon to a few nobles who still lay under the king’s ban, Edward 
departed with his wife Eleanor, his cousin Henry, and his knights, in the 
month of July, 1270. Many of the choicest chivalry of England left their 


bones to bleach on the Syrian shore; but the fate of Henry d’ Almaine, as 
they called the son of the king of the Romans, was more tragical, as well as 
much more unusual. He was assassinated in a church at Mterbo, in Italy, by 
his two cousins, Simon and Guy de Montfort, who, with their mother, the 
countess of Leicester, King Henry’s own sister, had been driven out of 
England, and who considered the king of the Romans the bitterest enemy of 
their house. That vain old man, the king of the Romans, was rejoicing in the 
possession, or display, of a young German bride, and was still flattering 
himself with the hopes of the imperial crown when the melancholy 
catastrophe of his son reminded him of the vanity of human wishes. He did 
not long survive the shock ; he died in the month of December, 1271 ; and 
in the following winter his brother, Henry III, followed him to the grave, 
expiring at Westminster, after a long illness and great demonstrations of 
piety, on the feast of St. Edmund, the 16th of November, 1272. Henry had 
lived sixty-eight years, and had been fifty-six years a king @@@ at least 
in name.“ 


and some have doubted whether all these names are not imaginan\ From the 
elegance of his style, and the familiar knowledge he displays of the Roman 
law, I cannot doubt that he was an ecclesiastic who had addicted himself to 
the study of jurisprudence. For comprehensive-ness, for lucid arrangement, 
for logical precision, this author was unrivalled during many ages.” O@@ 
Lord Camphell’s q Lives of the Chancellors. 


[‘ Hallamp lays great emphasis on what he calls the “most prominent and 
characteristic distinction between the constitution of England and that of 
everj’ other country in Europe” @@€ namely, the refusal of civil 
privileges to the lower nobility, or gentry-. Everywhere else the appellations 
of nobleman and gentleman are synonymous. In England the law has never 
taken notice of gentlemen. A comparison of two almost contemporary 
French and English legal writers, Beaumanoir” and Bracton”, makes clear 
the distinction between the Continent and England in this respect. Tiie 
Frenchman ranges the people into three classes: noble, free, and servile; the 
Englishman into the divisions of freedom and villeinage. On the whole 
there was a virtual equality of rights among all the commoners of England, 
while the English peerage in itself imparted no privilege except to its actual 
possessor. ] 
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THE CHARACTER OF HENRY III 


The characteristics of Henry III were so well known as to admit of but little 
difference of opinion, and estimates of him, either contemporary or modern, 
are in singular agreement. Like many another prince who has had the 
fortune, or ill fortune, to be born to the purple, he was by temperament 
absolutely unfitted to be a ruler. His virtues were of the priestly order; his 
vices, at the worst, were those of self-indulgence, ill temper, and 
prodigality. He is generally acknowledged to have been accomplished and 
refined in an unusual degree. But he was lavishly liberal rather than heartily 
generous, and rash rather than brave. Impulsive, ambitious, pious, and in an 
ordinary sense virtuous, he was still, as Stubbs/ truly says, “utterly devoid 
of all the elements of greatness.” “As a subject,” writes Prothero,^ “he 
would have been harmless, and even perhaps respectable ; as a king he was 
weak, hasty, imprudent, equally incapable in the position of a ruler, an 
administrator, or a general.” 


Seldom has the character of a sovereign had a more important bearing on 
the events of his reign than Henry’s had on his. His follies and weaknesses 
gave the opportunity for the successors of the barons who had forced the 
Great Charter from his father at Runnymede to reassert the national liberties 
there acknowledged, in such firm and enduring form that the mightiest of 
his successors were never able completely to overthrow them. Stubbs/ 
makes a striking comparison between Henry and John. ” Unlike his father, 
who was incapable of receiving any impression,” he says, “Henry was so 
susceptible to impressions that none of them could last long; John’s heart 
was of millstone, Henry’s of wax ; yet they had in common a certain 
feminine quality of irresolute pertinacity, which it would be a mockery to 
call elasticity. Both contrived to make inveterate enemies, both had a gift of 
rash, humour-ous, unpardonable sarcasm; both were utterly deficient in a 
sense of truth or justice. Henry had undoubtedly, to pay for some of the sins 
of John; he inherited personal enmities and utterly baseless ideas as to the 


character of English royalty. He outlived the enmities, and in the hour of his 
triumph found that his ideas could not be realised. Coming between the 
worst and the best of English kings, he shared the punishment that his 
father deserved and the discipline that trained the genius of his son, without 
himself either unlearning the evil or learning the good.”” 


Tewtcesburt 
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To strengthen and develop the royal power ; to widen the hold of the king 
on the nation by taking the people themselves into part-nership with him in 
the administration of his inheritance; to work out under happier auspices the 
great ideas of Montfort, and to turn schemes meant to bring about a 
revolution into devices for the regular government of tlie realm; to stand 
forth, above all, as the truly national king, who ruled through the advice of 
his own nobles and scorned the foreign favourite and parasite @€@ such 
were among the main lines of Edward’s work as a king. @@@ T. F. 
Toux.b 


Edward’s crusade 


From the abbey church of Westminster the barons, who had attended his 
father’s funeral, went to the new temple and proclaimed the absent Ed-ward 
by the style of “king of England, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitaine.” 
This was on Sunday, the 20th of November, four days after the demise of 
Henry. A new great seal was made; Walter de Merton was appointed 
chancellor; Walter Giffard, archbishop of York, the earl of Cornwall, a 
surviving son of Richard, king of the Romans, and the earl of Gloucester, 
assumed conjointly the office of guardians or regents of the kingdom; and 
such wise measures were taken that the public peace was in no way 
disturbed ; and the accession of Edward, though he was far away, and 


exposed to the chances of war and shipwreck, was more tranquil than that 
of any preceding king since the Conquest. 


When Edward departed on the crusade he found that the French king, 
instead of sailing for Syria or Palestine, had turned aside to attack the 
Mussulman bey of Tunis. Louis landed on the African shore in the midst of 
summer, and took the camp and town of Carthage ; but the king himself 
was attacked by a fatal dysentery, and he laid himself down to die among 
the ruins of ancient Carthage. When Prince Edward arrived, he found that 
Louis was dead, and that more than half of his army had perished by 
disease. The survivors had, however, made advantageous terms with the bey 
of Tunis, 
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and showed little inclination to leave that country and encounter fresh 
dangers in Palestine. The English then recrossed the Mediterranean to 
Sicily; but Edward would not renounce his project, or return home. He 
passed the winter at Trapani, vowing that, though all his soldiers should 
desert him, he would go to Acre attended only by Fowen, his groom. 


Early in the following spring he set sail from Sicily, and landed at Acre, 
which was now almost the only residue of the crusaders’ conquests in the 
East, with a force which did not exceed one thousand men. But the fame of 
Richard was still bright on those shores; and while the Mohammedans 
trembled, the Christians gathered round the standard of the successor of 
Lion Heart, to whom Edward was scarcely inferior in physical strength and 
courage, while he was his superior in coolness and policy. The sultan of 
Babylon, who had prepared to take Acre by assault, immediately retreated 
from its vicinity, and crossing the desert went into Egypt. Edward 


advanced, and obtained temporary possession of Nazareth, which was taken 
by storm. The prince, and many of the English with him, were soon after 
attacked with sickness, and returned to Acre, where they lingered some 
fifteen months, doing little or nothing ; for the first enthusiasm among the 
Latin Christians had subsided upon seeing that Edward had scarcely any 
money, and received no reinforcements. 


The Mohammedans were not strong enough to attack Acre, which was so 
fortified as to be enabled to defy them for twenty years longer, when the 
Mamelukes of Egypt took it and drove the crusaders and their descendants 
from every part of the Holy Land. Edward on his side was always too weak 
to attempt any extensive operations. His presence, however, both annoyed 
and distressed the Turks, and an attempt was made to get rid of him by 
assassination. The emir of Jaffa, under pretence of embracing the Christian 
religion, opened a correspondence with the English prince, and gradually 
gained his confidence. The emir sent letters and presents, till his messengers 
were allowed to pass and repass without examination or suspicion. On the 
Friday of Whitsunweek, about the hour of vespers, as Edward was reclining 
on a couch, with nothing on him but a loose robe, the emir’s messenger 
made his usual salaam at the door of his apartment: he was admitted; and as 
he knelt and presented a letter with one hand, he drew a concealed dagger 
with the other and aimed a blow at the prince’s heart. Edward, though 
wounded, caught the murderer in his iron grasp, threw him to the ground, 
and despatched him with his own weapon. The prince’s wound was not 
deep, but the dagger had been smeared with poison. Fortunately there was 
at Acre an English surgeon with skill and nerve enough to pare away the 
sides of the wound, and the grand master of the Templars sent some 
precious drugs to stop the progress of the venom. The affectionate 
attentions of his loving wife, Eleanor, may have contributed very effectually 
to his cure, but there is no good ground for believing that she sucked the 
poison from her husband’s wound. 


THE RETURN TO ENGLAND 


Henry had already implored his son to return to England, and now Edward 
gladly listened to proposals of peace made by the sultan. A truce was 
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therefore concluded for ten years, and Edward sailed again for Sicily. 
Teobaldo, arch- 


* The story of Eleanor’s suckintj; the wound is not mentioned by any 
chronicler living near the time. It seems to be of Spanish origin, and to have 
been first mentioned a century or two after the time. 
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deacon of Liege, who had accompanied the prince to Palestine, had been 
recalled some months before from Acre to fill the vacant chair of St. Peter. 
At Trapani, Edward received an earnest invitation from this old companion 
and steadfast friend, now Gregory X, to visit him at Rome. 


The prince crossed from Sicily to travel by land through the Italian 
peninsula. At a mountain village in Calabria he met messengers, by whom 
he was informed, for the first time, of the death of his father. By the month 
of February, 1273, he was at Rome; but his friend, the pope, being absent, 
he stayed only two days in the Eternal City, and then turned aside to Civita 
Vecchia, where the pope received him with honour and affection. Edward 
demanded justice on the assassins of Henry d’Almaine; but Simon de 
Montfort, one of them, had gone to account for his crimes before a higher 
tribunal; and as Guy de Montfort had absconded, the king of England was 
obliged to 


be satisfied with a very imperfect vengeance. Leaving the pontiff, he 
continued his journey through Italy, and was received in triumph at every 
town. On crossing the Alps, Edward was met by a deputation from England. 
He travelled on to Paris, where he was courteously received by his cousin, 
Philip the Bold, and did homage to that king for the lands which he held in 
France. ‘^ From Paris it was expected that he would hasten to England ; but 
he was called back to Guienne by the distracted state \, of that province, and 
detained there tiU the \ conclusion of the general council, which had been 
summoned to meet at Lyons. It was during this interval that he was 


challenged to a tournament by the count de Chalons ; who, Edward I j^ Mg 
afterwards said, under the pretence of 


(1239-1307) doing him honour, concealed a most atrocious 


design against his life. The pontiff by letters earnestly exhorted the king to 
refuse, observing to him that no monarch had ever condescended to tilt at a 
tournament; that such feats of arms had been forbidden by the church, on 
account of the murders with which they were frequently disgraced ; and that 
it was folly in him thus to expose himself to the sword of the assassin, who, 
he had reason to suspect, at that very time thirsted for his blood.“ But 
Edward’s honour was at stake ; on the appointed day he entered the lists, 
attended by a thousand champions partly on foot, partly on horseback, and 
was met by his antagonist with a retinue nearly double in number. 


It might be that the English were exasperated by their suspicions, or that 
their opponents really entertained projects of bloodshed@€@€ but the trial 
of skill and strength was soon converted into a most deadly battle; Edward’s 
archers drove their opponents out of the field, mixed among the knights, 
and sometimes cutting the girths of their saddles, sometimes ripping up the 
bowels of their horses, brought the riders to the ground and secured them as 
prisoners. The count de Chalons, a most athletic man, after tilting with his 
spear, threw his arms round the king’s neck to pull him from his seat. 
Edward’s charger sprang forward at the same moment, and the count fell to 
the ground. He 


* These assertions of Gregory seem to countenance the suspicion of some 
writers that the attempt to assassmate Edward at Acre was in reality planned 
bv the partisans of the house of Montfort. 
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was replaced by his attendants; but his fall had rendered him incapable of 
exertion, and he demanded quarter. The king’s passion induced him for a 


time to belabour a suppliant enemy; at length, disdaining to receive his 
sword, he compelled him to surrender to one of the foot champions. The 
English gained the prize after a most dangerous and sanguinary contest.*’ 


Edward now (1274) turned his thoughts towards England, and sent orders to 
prepare for his coronation. If these orders were obeyed, the coronation feast 
must have been a sublime specimen of a well-loaded table : for 380 head of 
cattle, 430 sheep, 450 pigs, 18 wild boars, 278 flitches of bacon, and 19,660 
capons and fowls were ordered by the king for this solemn occasion. As he 
travelled through France, Edward stopped at the pleasant town of 
Montreuil, to settle some differences which had long existed between the 
English and Flemings, and which had seriously committed the commercial 
interests of both countries. On the 2d of August, 1274, after an absence of 
more than four years, he landed at Dover, and on the 19th of the same 
month, ” after the feast of the Assumption,” he was crowned, together with 
his high-minded wife, in Westminster abbey. The nation was proud of the 
valour and fame of their king, who was now in the prime of mature 
manhood, being in his thirty-sixth year; and the king had good reason to be 
proud of the affection, loyalty, and prosperity of the nation. 


EDWARD AND THE JEWS I HIS CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 


The government, however, was poor and embarrassed; and, in spite of all 
pretexts, this circumstance seems to have been the real whetstone of the 
animosity which Edward showed immediately after his accession to one 
class of his subjects > the unhappy Jews. The rest of the nation were 
now tolerably well protected from arbitrary spoliation by the Great Charter 
and the power of parliament ; but the miserable Israelites, considered 
unworthy of a participation in the laws and rights of a Christian people, 
were left naked to oppression, no hand or tongue being raised in their 
defence, and the mass of the people rejoicing in their ruin. As a zealous 
crusader, Edward detested all unbelievers, and his religious antipathies went 
hand-in-hand with his rapacity, and probably justified its excesses in his 
own eyes. The coin had been clipped and adulterated for many years, and 
the king chose to consider the Jews the sole or chief authors of this crime. 
To bring a Jew before a Christian tribunal was almost the same thing as to 


sign his death-warrant. Two hundred and eighty of both sexes were hanged 
in London alone, and many victims also suffered in every other town where 
they resided. 


As it was so common, clipped money might be found upon every person in 
the kingdom ; but once discovered in the possession of an Israelite, it was 
taken as an irrefragable proof of guilt. The houses and the whole property 
of every Jew that suffered went to the crown, which thus had an interest in 
multiplying the number of convictions. Even before these judicial 
proceedings, the king prohibited the Jews from taking interest for money 
lent, from building synagogues, and buying lands or any free tenements. He 
put a capitation or poll tax upon them; he set a distinctive and odious badge 
upon their dress, that they might be known from all others OOP a 
Turkish custom, which in its time has been the cause of infinite suffering. 
Thirteen years later, when Edward was engaged in expensive foreign wars, 
and the parliament, in ill humour thereat, stinted his supplies, he ordered the 
seizure of every Jew in England ; and on an appointed day, men, women, 


and children @@>< 
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every living creature in whose veins the ancient blood of the tribes was 
known or supposed to flow @€€ were brutally arrested and cast into 
loathsome dungeons. There seems to have been no parity of justice on this 
occasion, and the Jews purchased their enlargement by a direct payment of 
the sum of €€12,000 to the king. Edward might have continued to make 
good use of them from time to time in this manner, as most of his 
predecessors had done; but his fanaticism overcame his avidity for money, 
or, probably, he wanted a large sum at once, for he was then in the midst of 
his scheme for the subjugation of Scotland, and had just married two of his 
daughters. 


It was in the year 1290, soon after the sitting of a parliament at 
Westminster, that his proclamation went forth commanding all the Jews, 


under the penalty 


of death, to quit the kingdom forever, within the space of two months. Their 
total number w^as considerable, for, though long robbed and persecuted in 
England, they had, notwithstanding, increased and multiplied, and their 
condition in the other countries of Christendom being still worse than here, 
the stream of emigration had set pretty constantly from the opposite side of 
the Channel. Sixteen thousand five hundred and eleven individuals received 
the king’s pass, with the gracious permission to carry with them as much of 
their ready money as would pay the immediate expenses of their voyage. 
Houses, lands, merchandise, treasures, debts owing to them, with their 
bonds, their tallies and obligations, were all seized by the king. The 
mariners of London, and the inhabitants of the Cinque Ports generally, who 
were as bigoted as the king, and thought it no sin to be as rapacious 
towards the accursed Jews, robbed many of them of the small pittance left 
them, and drowned not a few during their passage. Some few mariners were 
convicted and suffered capital punishment ; for the king, to use the keen 
sarcasm of Hume, was determmed to be the sole plunderer in his 
dominions. 


Contemporaneously with these shameful proceedings against the Jews, Ed- 
ward enacted many just and wise laws for his Christian subjects.“ The 
nature of his reforms shows the extent of the evil that had existed. In 1299 
all the judges of the land were indicted for bribery, and only two cf the 
number were 


‘At the parliament which met in May, 1275, under the presidence of the 
lord-chancellor Burnel, who had early distinf!::uished himself not only in 
the civil and canon law, but in the common law of Ensjland, was passed the 
Statute of Westminster the First, deserving, says Lord Campbell, (? the 
name of a code ratlier than an act of parliament. “From this chiefly Edward 
I has obtained the name of the ‘Ensrlish Justinian,’ absurdly enough, as the 
Roman emperor merely caused a compilation to be made of existing laws; 
whereas the object now 


St. AEthelberht’s Gate, Norwich 
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acquitted; the chief justice of the court of king’s bench was convicted of 
instigating his servants to commit murder, and of protecting them against 
the law after the offence; the chief baron of the exchequer was imprisoned 
and heavily fined, and so was Sir Ralph de Hengham, the grand justiciar. 
But perhaps, in some of these cases, we shall not greatly err if we deduct 
from the delinquency of the accused, and allow something for the arbitrary 
will of the accuser. It is known that the king was in great want of money, 
when, as the consequence of their condemnation, he exacted about 80,000 
marks from the judges. In recovering, or attempting to recover, such parts of 
the royal domain as had been encroached upon, and in examining the titles 
by which some of the great barons held their estates, he roused a spirit 
which might have proved fatal to him had he not prudently stopped in time. 


When his commissioners asked Earl Warenne to show his titles, the earl 
drew his sword, and said : ” By this instrument do I hold my lands, and by 
the same I intend to defend them! Our ancestors, coming into this realm 
with William the Bastard, acquired their possessions by their good swords.” 
Such title-deeds were not to be disputed ; but there were other cases where 
men wore less powerful swords, and where written deeds and grants from 
the crown had been lost or destroyed during the convulsions of the country ; 
and Edward seized some manors and estates, and made their owners redeem 
them by large sums of money. There was much bad faith in these 
proceedings, but, as the king chose his victims with much prudence, no 
insurrection was excited. 


THE CONQUEST OF WALES (1277 A.D.) 


We must now retrace our steps, to take a regular view of this king’s great 
operations in war. Edward was, to the full, as ambitious and fond of 
conquest as any prince of the Norman or Plantagenet line; but, instead of 
expending his power in foreign wars, he husbanded it for the grand plan of 
reducing the whole of the island of Great Britain under his immediate and 
undivided sway. He employed the claim of feudal superiority with final 
success against Wales; and though, with regard to Scotland, it eventually 
failed, the ruin of his scheme there did not happen until after his death, and 
he felt, for a time, the proud certainty of having defeated every opponent. If 
the acknowledgment of the paramount authority of the English kings, 
extracted from unsuccessful princes, justified a forcible seizure of territory 
against the wishes of the people, Edward may be acknowledged to have had 
that right over Wales. We have repeated instances of a seeming submission, 
when the Welsh princes purchased peace by engaging to pay certain 
tributes, and to recognise the suzerainty of the English throne. 


The nature of Edward’s right is scarcely deserving of a further examination 
: had no such claims existed he would have invented others ; for he was 
determined on the conquest of the country, and internal dissensions and 
other circumstances favoured the enterprise. The expediency of the 
measure, and the advantages that have resulted from it, ought not to make 
us indifferent to the fate of a brave people who were fighting for their 
independence. Since the beginning of the reign of Henry II civilisation had 
advanced in England, 


was to correct abuses, to supply defects, and to remodel the administration. 
Edward deserves infinite praise for the sanction he gave to the undertaking; 
and, from the observations he had made in France, Sicily, and the East, he 
may, like Napoleon, have been personally useful in the consultations for the 
formation of the new code ; but the execution must have been left to others, 
and the chief merit of it may safely be ascribed to Lord-Chancellor Burnel, 
who brought it forward in parliament.” 
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and had, from the circumstances in wljich the country was placed, 
retrograded in Wales ; but there are Welsh writers of the time who trace in 
that land the most interesting picture of a hospitable and generous race of 
men, full of the elements of poetry, and passionately fond of their wild 
native music. Though chiefly a pastoral people, they were not rude or 
clownish. “All the Welsh,” says Giraldus Cambrensis,/ ’ without any 
exception, from the highest to the lowest, are ready and free in speech, and 
have great confidence in replying, even to princes and magnates.” The mass 
of the nation, however, notwithstanding this i)artial refinement, was poor 
and but rudely clad, as compared with their English contemporaries. 
Seldom has even a race of mountaineers made a longer or more gallant 
stand for liberty. 


At the time of Edward’s aggression the principality of North Wales was still 
almost untouched by English arms; but the conquerors had established 
themselves in Monmouthshire, and held a somewhat uncertain and 
frequently disturbed possession of a good part of South Wales. This 
occupation had been effected very gradually by the great barons, who had 
made incursions at their own expense and with their own retainers. These 
lords were rewarded with the lands they gained from the Welsh. As they 
advanced they raised chains of fortifications, building their castles 
sufficiently near to communicate with and support each other. In addition to 
these strong fortresses, many smaller castles were constructed for the 
purpose of keeping the natives in awe. The more advanced posts were often 
retaken; and the day when one of these castles was destroyed was held by 
the Welsh €€@ who foresaw the consequences of this gradual advance 
OOO asa day of universal joy, on which the father, who had just lost his 
only son, ought to forget his misfortune. 


But still the chains were drawn more and more closely around them by the 
persevering invaders; and, since the conquest of Ireland, extraordinary pains 
had been taken to secure the whole of the line through South Wales to 
Milford Haven, the usual place of embarkation for the sister island. In the 
wilderness of the Teifi, and in many of the more inaccessible moors, 
marshes, and mountains, the English were still defied. But the jealousies of 
the petty princes and the rancorous feuds of the clans defeated all their 
greater projects; and, at the critical moment which was to seal the fate of the 


whole country, Rhys ap Meredith, the prince of South Wales, was induced 
to join Edward and fight against Llewelyn, the ruler of the northern 
principality and the representative of a rival family. Llewelyn, moreover, 
was opposed by his own brother, David, who also rallied, with his vassals, 
round the standard of the English king.“ 


With the reign of Edward the preparations for an attack on Llewelyn began. 
The king’s claims as liege lord stood him in good stead. This feudal 
superiority often appeared no more than an alliance equally eligible for both 
parties. It might, at other times, be represented as only a mere solemnity. 
Yet, when once recognised, it was capable of being so stretched, in 
favourable circumstances, as to become a pretext for the vexation of 
perpetual interference. The lord paramount might excite the discontents of 
the subordinate tenants against their innnediate lords. Whenever the vassal 
of the crown proved too powerful, it was seldom difficult for the lord 
paramount to find a decent pretext for acquiescence till a favourable 
opportunity of aggression should arise. He had the great advantage of acting 
under those forms of law and with that tone of legitimate authority which 
often shelter the most cruel wrongs. The confiscation of the Plantagenet 
territory in France, though not so unequivocal an act of injustice as many 
others of the same kind, was a striking instance of the account to which this 
jurisdiction might be turned. 
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Immediately after the recognition of Edward, a summons had been issued to 
Llewelyn to do homage as one of his great vassals. The duties of vassalage 
were indisputable, and they had been uniformly acknowledged by 
Llewelyn. The advantage of form and the plausibilities of legal reasoning 
were on the side of Edward; but much of the substantial justice of the case 
is kept out of view by the specious language of the state papers of his 
ministers. Llewelyn urged that he could not with safety repair to the court of 
a monarch who had violated the terms of a solemn treaty recently 
concluded by the mediation of the pope, and who received disaffected and 


rebellious Welshmen with favour and distinction. He demanded hostages by 
way of security, appealing to the pontiff, and even to the English primate, 
for the reasonableness of such a request. 


In the course of the negotiations Edward gave Llewelyn a proof of very 
ungenerous enmity. The Welsh prince was desirous of solemnising his 
nuptials with Eleanor de Montfort, to whom he had been a considerable 
time affianced. As soon as Edward heard of the voyage of this lady from 
France, he despatched vessels in pursuit of her, who brought her prisoner to 
England, where she was detained for more than two years, in a period of 
peace, without any colour of justice or even pretext of law. The English 
parliament pronounced the doom of forfeiture against Llewelyn. Sentence 
of excommunication issued against him. 


The first campaign against Wales either languished or was divided between 
petty attacks and extensive preparations. But soon Edward summoned all 
his vassals to take the field. He opened roads into the inmost fastnesses of 
Snowdon. He repaired or rebuilt the castles of Rhuddlan and Flint, 
manifesting at every step the wariness of a statesman and a commander 
preparing for the subjugation of a gallant people. Surrounded by such 
formidable enemies, and touched by the hope of delivering his beloved 
Eleanor, the prince of North Wales acquiesced in the conditions of peace 
imposed by the conqueror. The whole principality was, in effect, ceded, 
except Anglesea, the ancient refuge of their princes and their bards, which 
was also, however, to revert to the liege lord in case of failure of issue male 
of Llewelyn. Even this remnant of dominion was ransomed by a stipulation 
to pay the enormous sum of @@ 50,000 OOO asum which, if it was 
afterwards remitted, was probably not exacted only because it could not be 
paid. The natural consequences of all treaties of submission soon 
manifested themselves. Llewelyn reproached himself for the sacrifice of his 
country, reading no less reproof in the countenance of every faithful subject. 


Meanwhile, David, his brother, was indignant at a treaty more injurious to 
himself and his family than to a childless prince, and recoiled probably 
from the too complete success of his own treason. The prophecies of 
ancient poets easily assumed the meaning most suitable to the excited 
feelings of a brave and superstitious nation. Llewelyn’s grievances, if 
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founded in fact, certainly absolved him from the observance of the slavish 
compact. ”The brave people of Snowdon declared that, though the prince 
should give the king possession of it, they would never submit to 
strangers.” “The prince,” said the Welsh chiefs, “cannot in honesty resign 
his paternal inheritance, and accept other lands among the English, of 
whose customs and language he is ignorant.” Edward’s army penetrated 
into Anglesea by a bridge of boats over the Menai Strait, now crossed by 
one of the greatest works of useful and magnificent art. But David, at the 
head of his generous mountaineers, carried on a vigorous warfare against 
them ; and Llewelyn himself defeated the English invaders, killing or 
drowning the greater part of them in their retreat 
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to tlio mainland. In another action tlie lords Audley and Clifford were slain, 
and the king was reduced to the necessity of seeking safety in one of his 
own castles. In the mean time, Llewelyn, pressed by Roger Mortimer, one 
of the king’s lieutenants, went with a few attendants to a place near Builth, 
where he appears to have appointed the chiefs of the neighbourhood to meet 
him. 


Either lukewarm and fearful, or, as the Welsh annalist intimates, 
deliberately perfidious, the degenerate princes deserted their gallant leader. 
Mortimer with a large force fell on him. Thus taken by surprise, and 
perhaps betrayed, Llewelyn fell, the victim seemingly rather of 
assassination than of war. ‘ One Adam P>ankton ran him through the body 
unawares. As soon as his rank was discovered, his head was cut off and sent 
to Edward, then at Shrewsbury; by whose command it was placed on the 
Tower of London, en-circled with a crown of willows, in base mockery of 
those ancient songs which were fondly believed by the Welsh to prefigure 
their deliverer, as adorned by this symbol of sovereignty. Thus perished the 
last sovereign of one of the most ancient ruling families of Europe. 


The year following, Prince David was also made prisoner, tried before an 
English parliament at Shrewsbury, convicted by them of high treason for 
the defence of his country, and, after being drawn asunder by horses, was 
beheaded and cut into four parts; the head was exposed beside that of his 
brother, and the members were distributed over four of the chief towns in 
the kingdom €€@ probably the earliest instance of that horrible 
punishment afterw/ards appointed for treason, of which it required all the 
power of reason, eloquence, and character, united in the person of Sir 
Samuel RomUly, five hundred years afterwards, to procure the abolition. 


WALES AFTER THE DEATH OF LLEAVELYN 


The mind is often perplexed in estimating the comparative merits of both 
parties in such contests as that between Edward and Llewelyn ; but the only 
principle by which a just judgment can be formed is that of invariable 
regard to the respective intentions of the contending parties. Edward’s 
object was aggrandisement; whatever occasional breaches of treaty or 
violations of humanity the Welsh may have committed, their deliberate aim 
never could have reached beyond the defence of their country. The 
conqueror’s ambition tainted all his acts, and renders his conformity to the 
letter of the law a fraudulent evasion of the rules of justice: their cause was 
in itself sacred, and entitles them to some excuse for having maintained it 
by those means which the barbarity of that age deemed lawful. 


_ The massacre of the bards is an act of cruelty imputed to Edward without 
evidence, and inconsistent with a temper which fitted him for what stern 
policy required, but was not a wantonly cruel one. It is, however, one of 
those traditions of which the long prevalence attests the deep-rooted hatred 
of the conquered towards their conquerors. On the death of Llewelyn, one 
of the most ancient branches of the Celtic race lost its national character. 


Edward had far more patience and prudence than was common to the 
conquerors of his time; and he devised wise means for retaining peaceful 
possession of what he had gained by force. He did not move from Wales 
until more than a year after the death of Llewelyn, and he spent the greater 
part of that time in dividing the country into shires and hundreds, after the 


manner of England, and restoring order and tranquillity. Immediately after 
the 
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affair of Builth, he published a proclamation, offering peace to all the 
inhabitants, giving them, at the same time, assurances that they should 
continue to enjoy all their lands, liberties, and properties as they had done 
before. Some of the ancient usages of the country were respected, but, 
generally speaking, the laws of England were introduced and enforced. He 
gave charters with great privileges to various trading companies in 
Rhuddlan, Carnarvon, Aberystwith, and other towns, with the view of 
encouraging trade and tempting the Welsh from their mountains, and their 
wild, free way of living, to a more social and submissive state. 


When his wife Eleanor bore him a son in the castle of Carnarvon, he 
adroitly availed himself of that circumstance, by presenting the infant Ed- 
ward to the people as their countryman, and telling them that he, who was 
born among them, should be their prince. The Welsh chiefs expected that 
this “prince of Wales” would have the separate government of their country; 
for Alfonso, an elder brother of the infant Edward, was then alive, and the 
acknowledged heir to the English crown. For some time they indulged in 
this dream of a restored independence, and professed, and probably felt, a 
great attachment to the young Edward : but Prince Alfonso died ; the 
illusion was also dissipated by other circumstances, and, in the sequel, the 
Welsh-born prince came to be regarded by his countrymen with very 
different feelings from either pride or affection. 


After the subjugation of Wales, Edward’s ambition rested for about four 
years €@@ three of which he passed almost wholly on the Continent, 
where he was honourably engaged as umpire to settle a fresh dispute which 
had arisen between the kings of France, Aragon, and the house of Anjou, 
respecting the island of Sicily. His ability and conduct in this matter gained 
him a great increase of reputation among foreign princes ; but the affairs of 


his own kingdom fell into disorder : the English people complained that he 
neglected their interests to take charge of what did not concern them; and 
the parliament at last refused him a supply which he had asked. The king 
then returned in haste, and, almost immediately after, he involved himself in 
the affairs of Scotland, which, with a few short intervals, entirely occupied 
him all the rest of his reign. 


ALEXANDER II OF SCOTLAND 


Alexander III, king of Scotland, was present with his queen, and many of 
his nobility, at the coronation of Edward I, in 1274, and on that occasion did 
homage, according to custom, for his English possessions. In 1278 he 
performed this ceremony a second time, declaring, according to the record 
preserved in the Close Rolls, that he became the liege man of his lord. King 
Edward of England, against all people. This was substantially the same 
acknowledgment that Alexander II had made to Henry III in 1244. It was no 
admission of Edward’s claim of feudal superiority over Scotland @@@ as 
is conclusively proved, if there could be any doubt on the subject, by the 
sequel of the record, which expressly states that Edward “received it, saving 
his right and claim to homage for the kingdom of Scotland, when it shall 
please him to bring it forward.” 


The government of Alexander, after he took the management of affairs into 
his own hands, made him universally beloved by his people; and peace and 
plenty blessed the land in his time. But clouds and storms were soon to 
succeed this sunshine. 
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Alexander had lost his queen, Margaret of England, in 1275 ; but, besides a 
tlaughter Margaret, she had left him a son, named Alexander, born at 
Jedburgh on the 2lst of January, 1264; David, a younger son, had died in his 


boyhood. In 1281 the princess Magaret was married to Eric, king of Nor- 
way, and the following year the prince of Scotland, now a youth of 
eighteen, was united to Margaret, daughter of Guy, count of Flanders. At 
this time the king himself, as yet only in his forty-first year, might 
reasonably have counted on a much longer reign ; the alliances which he 
had formed for his children promised to enable him to transmit his sceptre 
to a line of descendants; and the people seemed entitled to look forward to 
the continuance of the present peace and prosperity of the country for many 
years. 


By a singular succession of calamities all these fair hopes were, one after 
the other, rapidly extinguished. First, in the latter part of the year 1283 died 
the queen of Norway, leaving only an infant daughter. The death of 


Castle of St, Andrews 
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Queen Margaret was followed by that of her brother, the prince of Scotland, 
on the 28th of January, 1284. No time was lost by Alexander in taking the 
measures for the settlement of the succession which these events rendered 
necessary. On the 5th of February the parliament was assembled at Scone, 
when the estates of the kingdom solemnly bound themselves, failing 
Alexander and any children he might yet have, to acknowledge for their 
sovereign the Norwegian princess @€@ ” the Maiden [or Maid] of 
Norway,” as she is called by the old writers. The following year (April 15, 
1285), Alexander married Joleta, daughter of the count de Dreux. But 
within a year after his marriage, on the 16th of March, 1286, as Alexander 
was riding in a dark night between Kinghorn and Burntisland, his horse 
stumbled with him over a high cliff, and he was killed on the spot. 


The loss of this excellent king would, in any circumstances, have been a 
heavy calamity to his country, but the blow could not have been received at 
a more unfortunate moment than the present. A long minority was now the 


least evil the kingdom had to dread. The life of an infant, in a foreign 
country, alone stood between the nation and all the sure confusion and 
miseries of a disputed succession. The first proceeding of the estates was to 
appoint a regency, at a meeting held at Scone on the 11th of April. But 
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scarcely, it would appear, had the throne of Queen Margaret been thus set 
up, when it began to be undermined by plots and secret treason. 


The main strength of Margaret’s cause lay in there being no other certain 
heir to the throne if she were set aside. Had it not been for this, it is more 
than probable that the settlement in her favour would have been wholly 
disregarded after Alexander’s death. Even as matters stood there was one 
party which had already formed the design of displacing Queen Margaret in 
favour of its own chief. Robert de Brus or Bruce, lord of Annandale and 
Cleveland, was the son of Isabella, one of the three daughters of David, earl 
of Huntingdon, the brother of William the Lion. He and a number of his 
adherents held a meeting in September, 1286, at Turnberry castle, in 
Ayrshire, and there bound themselves to adhere to one another on all 
occasions, and against all persons, saving their allegiance to the king of 
England, and to him who should gain the kingdom of Scotland as the 
rightful heir of the late king. The intention of the parties to this bond would 
appear to have been to obtain the crown for Bruce, by the aid of the king of 
England, whom, with that view, they were prepared to acknowledge as lord 
paramount of Scotland. 


Two of the chief members of the regency, the earl of Buchan and the earl of 
Fife, died towards the close of the year 1288; and from this time violent 
divisions arose in the government. In the end of the year 1289, Eric, king of 
Norway, opened a negotiation with Edward on the affairs of his infant 
daughter and her kingdom; and at Edward’s request the Scottish regency 
sent three of its members to take part in a solemn deliberation held at 
Salisbury. It was here agreed that the young queen should be immediately 


conveyed either to her own dominions or to England, Edward engaging in 
the latter case to deliver her, on demand, to the Scottish nation, provided 
that good order should be previously established in Scotland, so that she 
might reside there with safety to her person. 


No mention was made in this convention of an English match for Margaret, 
but it appears that Edward had already obtained a dispensation from Rome 
for her marriage to her cousin, his eldest son. A report to that effect was 
very soon after spread in Scotland ; whereupon the estates immediately 
assembled at Bridgeham, on the Tweed, and thence addressed a letter to the 
English king, expressing, in warm terms, their gratification. “We on our 
part,” they concluded, “heartily consent to the alliance, not doubting that 
you will agree to such reasonable conditions as we shall propose to your 
council.” They wrote at the same time to the king of Norway, pressing him 
to send his daughter instantly to England. 


Some months after this (on the 18th of July, 1290), a treaty was concluded 
at the same place, by which everything in regard to the proposed marriage 
was finally arranged. Many stipulations were made for securing the 
integrity and independence of the Scottish kingdom ; and all points, both of 
substance and of form, relating to that matter, were regulated with elaborate 
scrupu-losity. But the event of a few weeks rendered all the painstaking and 
oath-taking of no effect. The Maid of Norway, having at length set sail for 
Britain, fell sick on her passage, and landing on one of the Orkney Islands, 
died there about the end of September. 


THE DISPUTED SCOTCH SUCCESSION 
The fatality which seemed to have pursued the royal family of Scotland for 
above a century past was certainly very remarkable. Within that period, it 


will be found, William the Lion and his posterity had made no fewer than 
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ten marriages, and yet there was not now a descendant of that king in 
existence. 


In this faikn-e of the line of WilHam, the heir to the crown was to be sought 
for among the descendants of his younger brother, David, earl of 
Huntingdon. Davitl, besides a son, who died without issue, left three 
daughters; the eldest, Margaret, married to Alan of Galloway; the second, 
Isabella, married to Robert de Bruce ; the third, Ada, married to Henry de 
Hastings. Margaret’s eldest daughter, Dervorgoil, married John de Baliol, 
lord of Barnard castle, by whom she had a son, John de Baliol ; Robert de 
Bruce, earl of Carrick in right of his wife, was the son of Isabella ; John de 
Hastings was the son of Ada. Baliol, therefore, was the grandson of the 
eldest daughter of David, earl of Huntingdon; Bruce and Hastings were the 
sons of his two younger daughters. According to the rule of descent as now 
established, no question about who had the right of succession could be 
raised in such a case; the descendant of the elder daughter, however remote, 
would be preferred to the descendant of the j’ounger daughter, however 
near ; and, indeed, even in that age, this rule seems to have been all but 
universally recognised. Still the point was not so distinctly settled that a 
debate might not be raised on it. 


When the death of the queen first became known, it was certain that a state 
of circumstances had arisen in which everything was to be feared for the 
national independence from the ambition of the English king. The news, 
therefore, spread universal consternation throughout Scotland. 


According to one account, it was now that an embassy to Edward, soliciting 
his advice and mediation, was sent by the estates of Scotland. From what 
immediately followed, it does appear probable that some such application 
may have been made by the Scots. Upon this supposition we can most 
easily account for the invitation which Edward addressed to their nobility 
and clergy to meet him at Norham, a town on the English side of the Tweed, 
and the readiness with which they obeyed his summons. The conference 
took place on the 10th of May, 1291. Here Edward distinctly announced 
that he proposed to regulate the succession to the throne of Scotland as 
superior and lord paramount of that kingdom, and insisted upon their 


recognition of his title as such, before any other business should be 
proceeded with. 


Little doubt can be entertained that many of the persons present wore 
perfectly prepared for all this, but it took a part of the assembly by surprise ; 
and at length one voice ventured to respond that no answer could be made 
to the demand that had been addressed to them while the throne was vacant. 
“By holy Edward!” cried the English king O00 “By holy Edward! 
whose crown I wear, I will vindicate my ‘ust rights, or perish in the 
attempt!” At last the meeting was adjourned to the 2d of June. Edward had 
already issued writs to his barons and other military tenants in the northern 
counties, commanding them to assemble at Norham on the 3d of the same 
month, with horses, arms, and all their powers. 


The meeting of the 2d of June took place on a green plain called Holy-well 
Haugh, near L^psettlington, on the north bank of the Tweed, opposite to 
Norham castle, and within the territory of Scotland. Among those present 
were no fewer than eight persons who, under various titles, laid claim to the 
crown. One of these was Robert de Bruce, lord of Annandale. Turning first 
to him, Robert Burnel, bishop of Bath and chancellor of England, 
demanded whether he acknowledged Edward as lord paramount of 
Scotland, and whether he was willing to ask and receive judgment from him 
in that character. Bruce, says the official record of the proceedings, 
definitively, expressly, publicly, and openly declared his assent. The other 
seven com- 
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petitors afterwards did the same. Next day, John de Baliol and another 
competitor, making ten in all, appeared and followed their example. “The 
whole form of this business,” as Lord Hailes remarks, “appears to have 
been preconcerted.” 


There were probably few of the assembled nobility and clergy that were not 
the sworn adherents of one or other of the competitors ; they were divided 
into the Bruce party and the Baliol party, and they were of course severally 
ready to follow in whatever direction their chiefs might lead them. With 
regard, again, to the two great claimants of the crown themselves, if either 
consented to submit to the arbitration of Edward, it is obvious that his rival 
had no alternative but to acquiesce, unless he were prepared to resign all 
hope and chance of success. The true explanation, however, of Baliol’s 
absence on the first day of the meeting probably is that he sought, perhaps 
in concert with Edward, to throw upon his opponent the odium of taking the 
first step in the unpopular course of surrendering the national independence. 
There is reason to believe that Edward had, from the first, determined that 
Baliol should have the crown, and that all the anxious and protracted 
deliberation he affected to give to the subject was merely so much hollow 
formality. Of the other claimants who presented themselves, most seem to 
have been brought forward only to give some chance of dividingj any 
opposition that might eventually be made to the successful candidate, or 
even, it may be, with the object of leaving the question of the succession to 
the Scottish crown still open, if any casualty should remove either of the 
two principal competitors before Edward’s designs for the complete 
subjection of the country should be matured. The union of the whole island 
under one sceptre was evidently the grand scheme upon which he had set 
his heart, and which inspired and directed his whole policy. At first he 
hoped to accomplish his object, in so far as Scotland was concerned, by the 
marriage of his eldest son with the queen of that country; when the death of 
Margaret defeated this arrangement, he could not for the present proceed to 
the attainment of his end by so direct a path ; but that end was still the 
same, and was never lost sight of for a moment. 


The proceedings at Norham, on the 3d of June, were terminated by a 
unanimous agreement that a body of 104 commissioners should be 
appointed to examine the cause, and report to Edward ; forty being named 
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PART VL — WESTERN ASIA 


by Baliol, the same number by Bruce, and the remainder by Edward 
himself, who was, moreover, empowered to add to the commission as many 
more persons as he chose. On the 11th of the same month the regents of 
Scotland made a solemn surrender of the kingdom into the hands of the 
English king, and the keepers of castles made a like surrender of their trusts 
; in both cases, however, on the condition that Edward should make full 
restitution in two months from the date of his award in the cause of the 
succession. 
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On the 15th, Bruce and his son, witli Baliol and many of the principal 
Scottish barons, swore fealty to Edward. One churchman only, the bishop of 
Sodor, presented himself to perform the disgraceful ceremony. The peace of 
the king of England, as lord paramount of Scotland, was then proclaimed, 
and the assembly finally adjourned to the 2d of August. Edward himself, in 
the mean time, made a progress through Scotland, calling upon persons of 
all ranks, from bishops and earls to burgesses, to sign the rolls of homage as 
his vassals. When the commissioners met at Berwick, on the 3d of August, 
twelve claimants of the crown presented themselves. Soon afterwards a 
thirteenth was added, in the person of King Eric of Norway. All of them, 
however, with the exception of Baliol, Bruce, and Hastings, withdrew their 
pretensions before any decision was pronounced. In fact, none of them had 
any ground whatever on which to come in before the posterity of David, 
earl of Huntingdon. 


The final decision of the cause did not take place till the following year. 
Edward summoned a parliament, to meet at Berwick on the 15th of 
October, 1292. Here Baliol and Bruce were fully heard in defence of their 
respective claims; upon which the assembly came unanimously to the 
conclusion that, by the laws and usages of both kingdoms, in every 
heritable succession, the more remote in one degree lineally descended 
from the eldest sister was preferable to the nearer in degree issuing from the 
second sister €@ thus declaring, by implication, against the claim of 
Bruce as opposed to that of Baliol. In another meeting, on the 6th of 
November, Edward formally pronounced his decision @€@ that Bruce 
should take nothing in the competition with Baliol. 


Bruce and Hastings now demanded each a third of the kingdom, on the 
ground that it was a divisible inheritance; but this doctrine the assembly 
unanimously rejected. Finally, on the 17th of the same month, in the great 
hall of the castle of Berwick, Edward gave judgment that John de Baliol 
should have seisin of the kingdom of Scotland.“ But again, at this the 
termination of these proceedings, as a year and a half before at the 
commencement, the English king solemnly protested that the judgment he 
had thus given should not impair his claim to the property of Scotland. On 
the 19th the regents of Scotland and the governors of castles were ordered 
to surrender their respective trusts to the new king ; and the same day the 
great seal that had been used by the regency w^as broken into four parts, 
and the pieces deposited in the treasury of England, “in testimony, to future 
ages, of England’s right of superiority over Scotland.” The next day Baliol 
swore fealty to Edward at Norham. On the 80th he was solemnly crowned 
at Scone. Soon after he passed into England, and on the 26th of December 
did homage to Edward for his kingdom at Newcastle : and thus finished the 
first act of this extraordinary drama. 


QUARREL WITH FRANCE 


Events that unexpectedly arose now called away the English king to another 
scene. Edward’s progress at home had not been viewed without serious 
alarm abroad. The subjugation of Wales and Scotland, by leaving 


[‘ “All through the great suit,” says Tout, ” Edward’s conduct had been 
singularly just and moderate. No one nowadaj’s would deny that his 


decision was based on sound law. If Edward showed a little too much 
eagerness in taking advantage of the helplessness of the Scots to entrap 
them into an acknowledgment of his supremacy, it should be remembered 
that he thought he was advancing no new claim, but one constantly upheld 
by his predecessors.” ] 
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him master of the whole island of Great Britain, rendered him most 
formidable to all his continental neighbours, and to none so dangerous as to 
France, where there was a source of dissension ever open, and where the 
English had a footing that enabled them at all times to carry the war into the 
heart of the country. On former occasions, several of the French kings had 
given countenance and encouragement to both Scotch and Welsh ; but now 
Philip the Fair thought that the best thing to do was to exert all his strength, 
and drive the English from what was left of their continental dominion. The 
moment seemed favourable; Edward was absorbed by his great project; and 
as for the justice of the undertaking, had not Philip as good a right to gather 
up the scattered fragments of France, and to make of them a united and 
powerful kingdom, as Edward had to seize and consolidate the ancient 
independent states of Great Britain? 


The English sovereign, however, was too politic not to see and provide for 
these schemes : he had long watched Philip with a jealous eye, and while he 
wisely kept his own armies at home, he had courted alliances abroad, and 
laboured to raise barriers against Philip’s ambition. In the south, by means 
of presents and flattering assurances, he had won over the powerful count of 
Savoy; in the north, he had a good understanding with the emperor, whom 
he afterwards subsidised; he had married his daughter Margaret to Henry, 
count of Bar, whose territories gave an easy access into France on the east ; 
and, at a later period, he made an alliance with Guy, count of Flanders. 
Matters were in this state when a paltry broil gave rise to sanguinary 
hostilities. <^ 


Some English and Norman sailors fell into a quarrel while filling their 
water casks near Bayonne (1292), in the course of which one of the 
Normans was killed. The English authorities at Bayonne refused to 
interfere, and the Normans in revenge set upon an English ship outward 
bound from Bayonne and hanged a merchant of Bayonne from the yard-arm 
with a dog tied to his feet. Reprisals followed ; the mariners of the Cinque 
Ports took up the quarrel, and hanged nearly every Norman they could lay 
hands on. Seamen of other nations took sides ; the Gascons and Hollanders 
allied themselves with the English, while the French and Genoese took up 
the quarrel of the Normans. The two nations were thus practically at war 
before their kings had broken the peace. A fierce sea fight, in which a fleet 
of two hundred Norman and French ships was defeated by a combined 
English and Gascon force off Saint-Mahe in Brittany in 1293, at length 
aroused Philip to the point of action. @@ 


Philip, himself enraged, and borne forward to the accomplishment of his 
favourite project by the universal wrath of the nation, then declared his 
determined enmity. He pretended that he could punish Edward as duke of 
Aquitaine, in which character he was a vassal of the French crown. He 
therefore caused a summons to be issued by his judges ordering the “duke 
of Aquitaine” to appear at Paris after the feast of Christmas, and answer for 
his offences against his suzerain, Edward sent a bishop, and then his own 
brother Edmund, to negotiate. Edmund appears to have been a very 
believing, simple personage; for, crediting Philip’s assertion that he wanted 
no acquisition of territory, but merely a striking show of satisfaction to his 
own injured honour, he consented to surrender Gascony for forty days, at 
the end of which it was to be faithfully restored to the English king. Upon 
this surrender, which in some cases gave Philip a military possession of the 
province, the summons against Edward was withdrawn, and the French 
king declared himself satisfied. When the forty days had elapsed, Edward 
demanded repossession, which, as a matter of course, was refused to him. 
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Philip pronounced a judgment of forfeiture because Edward had not 
presented himself as a vassal ought. De Nesle, the constable of France, was 
sent to seize some of Edward’s cities and towns; and he succeeded in 
several instances, because the nobles declared against the English. Soon 
after the feast of Easter Philip again summoned Edward to plead as duke of 
Aquitaine before his peers of France, and, upon his non-attendance, he 
declared him contumacious and disseised of all his lands in France. 


Edward now prepared to plead, but it was with the sword. Having formally 
renounced the homage of the French king, he got ready a powerful fleet and 
army; but he was detained for several weeks by contrary winds, and while 
he lay at Portsmouth the Welsh, who thought he was gone, broke out into a 
general insurrection, to which it seems probable that Philip was no stranger. 
Detained at home by this circumstance, Edward despatched a small force to 
Gascony, and gave commission to his ships to plunder the French coast, 
upon which a number of fierce sea battles were fought, the victory falling 
almost invariably to the English. Edward himself turned with his usual 
rapidity and vigour against the Welsh, who had taken many castles and 
towns, and driven the English across the marches with dreadful loss. It took 
hmi some months to suppress this bold struggle for independence: he 
carried on the war through all the severities of winter, suffering great 
hardships and encountering many personal dangers; but in the following 
spring (1295) the Welsh once more fell beneath the mighty weight of his 
arms and policy, and Madoc, their brave leader, surrendered to the 
conqueror. 


When Edward rode a conqueror from the mountains of Wales, he thought 
that he should at last be allowed to proceed to France and punish what he 
considered the execrable perfidy of Philip ; but the spirit of liberty was 
again awake in the mountains of Scotland, and he was once more compelled 
to forego his continental expedition. He, however, sent his brother Edmund 
with a small force to Guienne. Edmund died soon after landing ; but the earl 
of Ijncoln, who succeeded to his command, drove the French from most of 
the towns they had occupied. These successes, however, were not lasting: 
Charles de Valois, Philip’s brother, recovered those places; and the count 

d’ Artois, the king’s uncle, taking the command of a numerous and excellent 


army, beat the English in several encounters, and finally expelled them from 
nearly all the country, with the exception of a few maritime towns. 


THE SCOTCH REVOLT 


Scarcely had Baliol been fairly seated on his vassal throne when he was 
made to feel all the dependence and degradation of his position. In the 
course of the following year he was repeatedly called upon to submit to the 
annoyance and intolerable indignity of appearing in the English courts to 
answer as a defendant in all sorts of causes. Such treatment could have had 
only one object, and, if it had been tamely acquiesced in, one effect OOO 
to make the menial king utterly contemptible in the eyes of his subjects. 
The tyranny was so unrelentingly persisted in, and carried so far, that if he 
had the spirit of a worm it must have roused him at last. An appeal 
respecting the succession to some lands in Fife was the case in which his 
patience gave way.’ 


He took no notice of the first summons to appear and plead his cause, and 
when he did finally attend he answered with unwonted boldness that he was 
king of Scotland and could make no reply without the advice of his 
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people, A decree was therefore entered against him, and he was further 
commanded to turn over three Scottish castles to Edward until he made 
satisfaction for his “contempt and disobedience.” Baliol prayed for and 
secured a suspension of the sentence, and meanwhile the French war broke 
out.o 


The opportunity was too tempting a one not to be seized by Baliol for a 
strenuous effort to cast off the yoke. Hitherto the nation had lain, as it were, 
stunned and in despair. Its old spirit now began to awaken as a new dsiwn. 


of hope appeared. The first measures, however, were cautiously taken. A 
parliament, which met at Scone in the latter part of the year 1294, directed 
that all the Englishmen maintained at the court should be dismissed ; and 
then appointed a council without whose advice the king was restricted from 
performing any public act. 


The suspicions of Edward were excited by these proceedings. He required 
that Berwick, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh should be delivered to the bishop of 
Carlisle, to remain in his hands during the war between England and 
France. With this demand the Scottish government deemed it prudent to 
comply, although they were at the moment negotiating an alliance with the 
French king. This French treaty €€ “the groundwork,” observes Lord 
Hailes, “of many more, equally honourable and ruinous to Scotland OOO 
was signed at Paris on the 23d of October, 1295. By it the king of Scots, 
“grievously offended at the undutiful behaviour of Edward to the king of 
France, his liege lord,” engaged to assist Philip in his wars with his whole 
power and at his own charges. Towards the end of March, 1296, 
accordingly, a Scottish army, consisting of forty thousand foot soldiers and 
five hundred cavalry, invaded Cumberland, and, laying waste the country as 
they proceeded, marched to Carlisle and attacked that place. Here, however, 
they were repulsed. Another inroad, which they made into Northumberland, 
was not more successful. Meanwhile Edward himself, at the head of a great 
army, was already at the borders. 


The royal army marched direct upon the town of Berwick. A strong 
garrison, composed of the men of Fife, defended the town, besides a smaller 
force that held the castle. The English king commenced the attack at once 
by sea and land : of his ships, three were burned and the rest compelled to 
retire ; but all resistance soon gave way before the impetuous onset of the 
soldiery; Edward himself was the first over the dike that defended the town. 
In the devastation and carnage that followed no quarter was given : the 
inhabitants, with the garrison, were indiscriminately butchered. The 
massacre was continued for two daj’s. 


Berwick was taken on the 30th of March. On the 5th of April, a bold 
ecclesiastic, Henry, abbot of Arbroath (Aberbrothock), a messenger from 
the Scottish king, delivered to Edward Baliol’s solemn renunciation of his 


allegiance and fealty. “What a piece of madness in the foolish traitor!” 
exclaimed Edward, when the message had been delivered; “since he will 
not come to us, we will go to him.” A pause of a few weeks, to make the 
blow the surer, did not prevent this threat from being both speedily and 
effectually executed. Earl Warenne was first sent for\‘ard with a chosen 
body of troops to recover the castle of Dunbar, which the countess of March 
had delivered to the Scots, while her husband, by whom it was held, served 
in the army of Edward. The Scottish army, in full strength, advanced to its 
relief, when they were engaged by Warenne and completely routed, with the 
loss of ten thousand men. This action was fought on the 28th of April. The 
castle then surrendered at discretion. 
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In the space of about two months all the principal strongholds of the 
kingdom were in Edward’s hand, and the conquest of the country was 
complete. A message now arrived from Baliol, offering submission and 
imploring peace. Edward, in reply, desired him to repair to the castle of 
Brechin, where the bishop of Durham would announce to him the terms on 
which his surrender would be accepted. Soon after, Baliol laid down his 
kingly state in a ceremonial of the last degree of baseness and humiliation. 
The old accounts differ as to the exact date, and also as to the scene of this 
penance; but it was most probably performed on the 7th of July, and, as the 
tradition of the neighbourhood still reports, in the churchyard of 
Strathcathro, in Angus. Edward was at this time at Montrose. He proceeded 
northward as far as Elgin @€@ the nobility, wherever he passed, 
crowding in to swear fealty and to abjure the French alliance. It was on his 
return from this triumphant progress that he ordered the famous stone on 
which the Scottish kings had been wont to be crowned to be removed from 
the abbey of Scone and conveyed to Westminster, in testimony, says an 
English contemporary chronicler, of the conquest and surrender of the 
kingdom. 


Edward then proceeded to finish his work, by settling the government of the 
conquered country. Here his measures were characterised by great prudence 
and moderation. He ordered the forfeited estates of the clergy to be restored. 
He even allowed most of the subordinate civil functionaries who had held 
office under Baliol to retain possession of their places. He left the various 
jurisdictions of the country in general in the same hands as before. The 
chief castles in the southern part of the kingdom, however, he intrusted to 
English captains; and he also placed some of his English subjects in 
command over certain of the more important districts. Finally, he appointed 
John de Warenne, earl of Surrey, governor, Hugh de Cressingham treasurer, 
and William Ormsby justiciar, to exercise the supreme authority. 


THE REVOLT OF WILLIAM WALLACE 


But although Edward had put down the rebellion of the Scots, he had not 
subdued their spirit of resistance. Within a few months the country was 
again in insurrection. The last and all preceding attempts to throw off the 
foreign yoke under which the kingdom groaned had been made under the 
direction of the government ; there was no longer any native government, 
but a great leader of the people had now stepped forth from their own ranks. 
This was the renowned William Wallace, the second son of a knight of 
ancient family. Sir Malcolm Wallace, of Elderslie, in Renfrewshire. Wallace 
had all the qualities of a popular hero @€@ a strength and stature 
corresponding to his daring courage ; and also it cannot be doubted, from 
the known history of his career, as well as from his traditionary fame, many 
intellectual endowments of a high order €€ decision, military genius, 
the talent of command, a stirring though rude eloquence, and in every way a 
wonderful power of reaching the hearts of men and drawing them along 
with him. Above all, an enthusiastic patriotism and a fierce and 
unextinguishable hatred of the English dominion were passions so strong in 
Wallace that while he lived, be the hour as dark as it might, all felt that the 
cause of the national independence never could be wholly lost. 


Wallace is first mentioned in the month of May, 1297. At this time he was 
merely the captain of a small band of marauders, most of them probably 
outlaws like himself, who were accustomed to infest the English quarters 
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by predatory attacks. Their numbers, however, rapidly grew as reports of 
their successful exploits were spread abroad. Suddenly we find the robber- 
chief transformed into the national champion, joined by some of the chief 
persons in the land, and heading an armed revolt against the government. 
The first person of note who joined Wallace was Sir William Douglas. He 
had commanded in the castle of Berwick when it was taken the preceding 
year by Edward, and after his surrender had been liberated upon swearing 
fealty to the English king. Disregarding this oath, he now armed his vassals 
and openly went over to Wallace. The united chiefs immediately marched 
upon Scone, the seat of the government. Earl Warenne was at this time 
absent in England, and Ormsby, the justiciar, who was acting as his 
lieutenant, with difficulty saved his life by flight; but much booty and many 
prisoners fell into the hands of the insurgents, and the English government 
was, in fact, by this bold and brilliant exploit, for the moment overthrown. 


Many persons of note now crowded to the once more uplifted standard of 
freedom and independence. But no accession was more important or more 
gladly welcomed than that of the young Robert Bruce, the son of Robert de 
Bruce who had married the countess of Carrick, and the grandson of him 
who had been a competitor with Baliol for the crown. A few years before 
this Bruce’s father had resigned the earldom of Carrick, which he held in 
right of his wife, to his son; and the latter now commanded a territory 
reaching from the Firth of Clyde to the Solway. The course taken by Baliol 
had hitherto naturally determined the conduct and position of the rival 
family. So long as Baliol had stood, even nominally, at the head of the 
patriotic cause, the Bruces were almost necessarily on the other side. In the 
last days of Baliol’s reign the Scottish government issued an order 
confiscating the estates of all partisans of England, and of all neutrals 

© @@ which was principally aimed at the house of Bruce ; and a grant of 
their estate of Annandale was made to Comyn, earl of Buchan, who actually 
took possession of the family castle of Lochmaben. This he did not long 
retain ; but the wrong was one which in that fierce age never could be 
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forgiven. Allowance must be made for these personal resentments and 
rivalries, and the opposition into which men were thereby thrown, in 
passing judgment upon the conduct of many of the actors in this turbulent 
and bewildering drama. 


Bruce, eventually the great liberator of his country and restorer of the 
Scottish monarchy, makes his first appearance on the scene soon after the 
fatal fight of Dunbar, in the unpatriotic part of a commissioner empowered 
by the conqueror to receive into favour the people of Carrick. He was at this 
time only in his twenty-second year. His heart, however, was probably 
already drawing him, through doubts and misgivings, to the cause which he 
was at a future day so gloriously to illustrate. Now that Baliol was removed, 
the time for Bruce to show himself seemed to have come. Edward, it would 
appear, was not without some suspicion of what his inclinations were. He 
therefore had summoned him to Carlisle, and made him renew, on the 
sword of Becket, his oaths of allegiance and fidelity. In the national 
enthusiasm, however, excited by the first success of Wallace, he could 
restrain himself no longer, “I trust,” he said, “that the pope will absolve me 
from oaths extorted by force;” and so, breaking from his bonds, he joined 
the army of Wallace. 


But, in that camp, jealousies and dissensions were already actively at work 
and disorganising everything. Edward was embarking for Flanders when he 
received intelligence of the new Scottish revolt. The military force of the 
kingdom to the north of the Trent was instantly called into array by 
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the earl of Surrey; and as soon as the men could be collected, Sir Henry 
Percy and Sir Robert Clifford were sent forward to meet the insurgents at 
the head of an army of forty thousand foot and three hundred horse. They 
found the Scots in nearly equal numbers, posted m a strong position in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Irvine, in Ayrshire. But no acknowledged 
leader controlled the irregular congregation of chiefs who had crowded to 


the standard that ^^‘allace had raised ; his authority was disowned, or but 
reluctantly submitted to, by many of the proud knights and barons, who 
never 


before had obeyed a plebeian general. In this miserable state of affairs, it 
appeared to all who had anything to lose that the wisest plan was to make 
their peace with the government before it should be too late. All the chief 
associates of Wallace, accordingly, including Bruce, and even Sir William 
Douglas, the first who had joined him, laid down their arms and made 
submission to Edward. Only one baron. Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell, 
continued to adhere to Wallace, who withdrew to the north at the head of a 
force that was stiU numerous and formidable. 


No further effort seems to have been made by the English government to 
put down the insurrection for several months. In the mean while the army of 
Wallace was continually receiving accessions. By the beginning of 
September he had driven the English from most of the strongholds to the 
north of the Forth, and was engaged in besieging the castle of Dundee. 
While there, he received information that an English army was marching 
upon Stirling. Leaving the siege to be continued by the citizens of Dundee, 
he led his whole force towards Stirling, and succeeded, by rapid marches, in 
reaching the banks of the Forth opposite to that town, before the English 
had arrived. He immediately drew up his army so as to be partly concealed 
behind the neighbouring high grounds. 


The English army, commanded by the earl of Surrey, soon appeared on the 
other side of the river ; it is said to have consisted of one thousand 
horsemen and fifty thousand foot. On its being perceived how Wallace was 
posted, it was resolved to offer him terms before risking an engagement ; 
but he refused to enter into any negotiation. That night no movement was 
made. Early the following morning (the 11th of September) the English 
began to pass over by the bridge @@@ a narrow wooden structure OP 
along which, even with no impediment or chance of interruption of any 
kind to retard them, so numerous a force could not have been led in many 
hours. Wallace waited till about half the English were passed over; then, 
detaching a part of his forces to take possession of the extremity of the 
bridge, as soon as he perceived the 
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communication by this means effectually cut off, he rushed clown upon the 
portion of the enemy who had thus put themselves in his power, as they 
were still forming, and in a moment threw them into an inextricable 
confusion. Many thousands of the English were slain or driven into the 
water. No prisoners, indeed, seem to have been taken; and nearly all the 
English that had crossed the river must therefore have been destroyed. 
Surrey himself had not passed over; but after the fortune of the day became 
clearly irre-coverable, charging Twenge to occupy the castle of Stirling with 
what remains of the army he could collect, he mounted his horse and rode, 
without stopping, to Berwick. Even the portion of the army that had 
remained on the south side of the river seems to have been in great part 
dispersed. The loss of the Scots was trifling ; the only man of note that fell 
was Sir Andrew Moray. 


The great result of the victory was nothing less than the almost complete 
liberation of the country once more from the English dominion. The castles 
of Edinburgh, Dundee, Roxburgh, and Berwick all immediately surrendered 
; and ina short time there was not a fortress, from one end of Scotland to 
the other, in the possession of the English king. Wallace soon after even 
invaded England, and for some time maintained his army in Cumberland 
@@@ a movement to which he was partly induced by a severe famine that 
now arose in Scotland, where unfavourable seasons had conspired with the 
waste of war to afflict the soil. 


Thus was Scotland again lost by Edward, even more suddenly than it had 
been won. He was still detained in Flanders by the war in which he had 
engaged with the French king for the recovery of Guienne, while his 
conquest nearer home was thus wrested out of his hands. It appears that 
strenuous efforts were made by Philip to have the Scots included in the 
benefit of the treaty of peace, the truce preliminary to which was agreed 
upon in October of this year (1297). But Edward would hear of no terms for 
those whom he called revolted subjects and traitors. 


The Battle of Falkirk 


Edward returned to England about the middle of March, 1298, and instantly 
summoned the barons, and other military tenants, to reassemble at York on 
the feast of Pentecost. With this immense army Edward proceeded to 
Roxburgh. From this point he advanced, in the beginning of June, along the 
east coast @@ a fleet with supplies for the army having been sent 
forward to the Firth of Forth ; but for several weeks no enemy, scarcely 
even any inhabitants, were to be seen, and the invaders could only take a 
useless revenge in wasting an already deserted country. 


The Scots meanwhile, under the direction of Wallace, had been collecting 
their strength in the interior ; and many of the chief nobility, including 
Bruce, were now assembled again around the great national leader. Edward 
soon became involved in very serious difficulties ; his ships were detained 
by contrary winds; and an alarming mutiny broke out in the camp, 
originating in a quarrel between the English and the Welsh soldiers, the 
latter of whom were at one time on the point of withdrawing and joining the 
Scots. No news of the ships arriving, however, the scarcity of provisions 
soon became so distressing that a retreat to Edinburgh was resolved upon, 
when information was received that the Scottish army was encamped not 
far off in the wood of Falkirk. “Thanks be to God!” exclaimed Edward, 
“who hitherto hath delivered me from every danger ; they shall not need to 
follow me ; I will forthwith go and meet them.” 
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That night the army lay in the fields, the king himself sleeping on the 
ground. A kick from his horse, which stood beside him in the night, broke 
two of his ribs; and in the first confusion occasioned by the accident a cry 
arose that the king was seriously wounded or killed @@€ that there was 
treason in the camp. Ivlwartl inmiediately, disregarding the pain he 
suffered, mounted his horse, and, as it was now dawn, gave orders to 
continue the march. Soon the whole Scotch army was descried forming, on 
a stony field, at the side of a small eminence in the neighbourhood of 
Falkirk. Wallace divided the infantry of his army, which was greatly inferior 
in numbers to that of the English, into four circular bodies, armed with 
lances, which the men pro-truded obliquely as they knelt with their backs 
against each other; the archers were placed in the intermediate spaces ; the 
horse, of which there were only one thousand, were drawn up at some 
distance in the rear. Edward’s cavalry were ranged in the front of his battle, 
in three lines. 


The attack was made at the same time by the first of these, led by Bigod, 
earl marshal, and the earls of Hereford and Lincoln ; and by the second, 
under the lead of the bold bishop of Durham. The shock was gallantly met 
by the Scottish infantry, and for some time they stood their ground firmly. 
The cavalry, however, whether dismayed by the immense disparity between 
the numbers of the enemy and their own, or, as has been conjectured, from 
treason on the part of their commanders, fled without striking a blow; and, 
thus left without support against the repeated charges of the English horse, 
the lancers and archers also at length gave way, and the rout became 
complete. The battle of Falkirk was fought on the 22d of July, 1298. It is 
said that fifteen thousand Scots fell on this fatal day. On the English side the 
loss was inconsiderable. Wallace retreated with the remains of his army to 
Stirling, whither he was pursued by the English ; but when they arrived he 
was gone, and the town was found reduced to ashes. The victorious 
invaders now carried fire and sword through the country in all directions. 
The whole of Fifeshire was laid waste and given up to military execution. 
The city of St. Andrews, which was found deserted, was set on fire and 
burned to the ground. Perth was burned by the inhabitants themselves on 


the approach of the English. Edward, however, was speedily obliged to 
leave the country from the impossibility of finding the means of subsisting 
his troops. 


EDWARD S FINANCIAL MEASURES 


The expensive wars of Wales, Scotland, and Guienne had caused Edward to 
oppress the English people with levies and taxes ; in the raising of which he 
had not always respected the constitutional charter, while on some 
occasions he had recourse to artifices similar to those which had succeeded 
so badly with his father, Henry III. At one time he pretended that he had 
again taken the cross, and thus obtained the tenth of all church benefices for 
six years. A few years after this he seized the moneys deposited in the 
churches and monasteries, and kept the greater part for his own uses, 
promising, however, to pay it back some time or other. His financial 
proceedings with the church show that times were materially altered, for the 
main weight of taxation was thrown upon that body. After obtaining a 
reluctant grant from the lords and knights of the shire of a tenth on lay 
property, he demanded from the clergy a half on their entire incomes. Here, 
for the first time, he encountered a stern opposition on the part of the 
bishops, abbots, and com-mon clergy ; but they were bullied into 
compliance. 
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This was in 1294. In the following year, having obtained a very liberal grant 
from parliament, he exacted a fourth from the churchmen, who again were 
obstinate, and obliged him, in the end, to be satisfied with a tenth. Besides 
these burdens, the church was sorely racked by the king’s purveyors and 
commissaries, who, particularly during the more active parts of the Scotch 
war, continually emptied the store-houses, granaries, farm-yards, and 
larders, and carried off all the vehicles, horses, and other animals, for the 


transport of army stores, insomuch that the poor abbots and priors 
complained that they had scarcely a mule left in their stables upon which to 
go their spiritual rounds. At last they applied to the pope for protection, and 
Boniface VIII granted them a bull, ordaining that the clergy should not vote 
away their revenues without the express permission of the holy see. 


But the pope was engaged in many troubles ; the bull, which applied 
equally to all Christian countries, was strenuously opposed in France by 
Philip the Fair; and in the following year, 1297, he found himself obliged to 
publish a second bull, which explained away and stultified the first; for it 
provided that whenever the safety of the kingdom required it, churchmen 
must pay their aids ; and it left to the king and his council the right of 
deciding on the necessity. Before this second bull arrived, the English 
clergy, fancying that they were well supported by the previous document, 
met, and boldly refused some of Edward’s demands ; upon which he 
outlawed the whole body, both regular and secular, and seized their goods 
and chattels, not leaving bishop, parish priest, abbot, or monk so much as 
bread to eat or a bed to lie upon. As there were no Beckets in the land, these 
measures produced a general submission to the king’s arbitrary will, even 
before the arrival of the explana-tory bull. 


It was far otherwise when the king laid his hand on the trading classes : they 
had borne a great deal in the way of tallages and increased export du-ties ; 
but when he seized all the wool and hides that were ready for shipping, and 
sold them for his own profit, a universal and loud outcry was raised, 
notwithstanding his assurances that he would faithfully pay back the 
amount. The merchants assembled €€@ the rich burghers, the landed 
proprietors of all classes consulted together ; and their consultations were 
encouraged by some of the greatest of the nobles, who were not so blinded 
by the career of conquest and glory in which the king was leading them as 
to be neglectful of their more immediate interests, or indifferent to those 
violent inroads on the national rights.“ 


Towards the end of February, 1297, Edward felt the effect of these 
deliberations. He had collected two armies, one of which was to go to 
Guienne, the other into Flanders, when the earl of Hereford, the constable, 
and the earl of Norfolk, the marshal of England, both refused to quit the 


country. Turning to the marshal, the king exclaimed, “By the everlasting 
God, sir earl, you shall go or hang.” ” By the everlasting God, sir king, I 
will neither go nor hang!” and so saying, Norfolk withdrew with Hereford. 
Thirty bannerets and fifteen hundred knights immediately followed the 
marshal and the constable, and the king was left almost alone. An 
incautious step at 


* Hallam doubts whether the cities and boroughs continued to sit in 
parUament by their representatives under Edward I. ” The revolutionary 
character of Montfort’s parHament in the 49th of Henry III would 
sufficiently account both for the appearance of representatives from a 
democracy so favourable to that bold reformer, and for the equality of 
power with which it was probably designed to invest them. But whether in 
the more peaceable times of Edward I the citizens or burgesses were 
recognised as essential parties to every legislative measure, may, as I have 
shown, be open to much doubt.” €€@ Hali‘am’s Supplementary Notes. 
Note ISO. 
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tliis momont mio;ht liave cost him his crown or his Hfe, but Edward was a 
wonderful master of his passions when necessary, and his craft and poUcy 
were fully cquai to his merits as a warrior. He knew that Winchelsey, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and the clergy gave great weight to the present 
opposition, antl these he detached by blandishments and promises. He knew 
that his brilliant exploits in war had endeared him to the unthinking 
multitude, anil he also knew how to touch their hearts. 


The measure he adopted was singularly dramatic: he stood forth before the 
peo{)le of London, mounted on a platform in front of Westminster hall, 
nobody being near him save his son Edward, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
antl the earl of “‘arwick : he told the people that nobody grieved more than 
he did for the burdensome taxes laid upon his dear subjects, but this burden 
was one of absolute necessity to preserve not only his crown but their blood 


from the Welsh, the Scots, and the French. Then he added: “I am going to 
expose myself to all the dangers of war for your sakes. If I return alive, I 
will make you amends for the past ; but if I fall, here is my dear son, place 
him on my throne, his gratitude will be the rewarder of your fidelity!” Here 
he stopped, and a few tears rolled down his iron cheek. The archbishop 
wept; the spectators were tenderly affected, and, after a brief pause, the air 
was rent with shouts of applause and loyalty. This display of enthusiasm 
gave the king great encouragement, and having issued writs for the 
protection of church property, and appointed his former opponent, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, chief of the council of regency under Prince 
Edward, he went to embark for Flanders with such troops as he had kept 
together. 


But a few days after he was brought to a halt at Winchester, by reports of 
the hostile spirit of the nobles ; and while in that city, a remonstrance, in the 
name of the archbishops, bishops, abbots, and priors, the earls, barons, and 
commons of England, was presented to him. After stating in broad terms 
that they were not bound to accompany the king to Flanders @@€ a 
country where neither they nor any of their ancestors had ever done service 
for the kings of England €€@ and that even if they were inclined to take 
a part in that expedition the poverty to which he had reduced them rendered 
them unable to do so, they went on to tell him that he had violated their 
charters and liberties; that his “evil toll” (so they called the export duty on 
wool) was excessive antl intolerable; and that his present expedition to the 
Continent was ill-advised, seeing that his absence would leave the country 
open to the incursions of the Scots and the Welsh. The king evaded any 
very direct answer, and relying on the favourable disposition of the 
common peo-ple, he had the courage to depart in the very midst of these 
discontents. 


EXPEDITION TO FLANDERS 


He landed near Sluys in the end of August: his plans were concerted with 
his usual sagacity; but coalitions are faithless and uncertain things, and he 
had in Philip the Fair an opponent as crafty, and, at the least, as 
unscrupulous as himself. These great kings had long struggled for 


possession of a young lady €@ Philippa, daughter of Guy, count of 
Flanders. As early as 1294 Edward had concluded a treaty of marriage, 
which was to unite the fair Fleming to the prince of Wales; but it was 
Philip’s interest to prevent any close union between England and Flanders, 
and he resolved that the marriage should not take place. After many secret 
intrigues, which failed €€@ as both the young lady and her father were 
bent on the English 
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union @€@@ the French king invited Count Guy to meet him at Corbeil, 
that he might consult him on matters of great importance. The count, who 
was a frank, honest old man, went, and took his countess with him ; he was 
no sooner in his power than Philip harshly reproached him with the English 
treaty © @@ told him that no vassal of the French crown, however great, 
could marry any of his children without the king’s license €€ and then 
sent him and his wife prisoners to the tower in the Louvre. 


This arbitrary and treacherous measure excited great disgust, and the better 
feeling of the French peers, and the remonstrances of a papal legate, forced 
Philip to liberate the old count and his countess. Before letting go his hold, 
however, he made Guy swear he would think no more of his English 
alliance. The count contracted the obligation; but this was not enough for 
the French king, who had broken too many oaths himself to have much 
reliance on those of other men : he demanded that Philippa should be placed 
in his hands as a hostage ; and when that young lady was brought to Paris 
OOO and not before @&€ her parents were liberated. As soon as 
Count Guy reached his own dominions, he made an affecting appeal to the 
pope; the church entered with some zeal into the case; but notwithstanding 
repeated threats of excommunication, Philip the Fair persisted in keeping 
his innocent hostage, who was not more than twelve years of age. At last 
the old count formally renounced his allegiance, defied his suzerain, and 
entered heart and soul into a league with the English king. 
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THE POSITION OF ASIA MINOR IN HISTORY 


By WILLIAM J. HAMILTON From his work Eesearches in Asia Minor, 
Pontus, and Armenia 


No country in the world presents, perhaps, more interesting associations to 
the geographer, the historian, and the antiquary than Asia Minor. It is no 
exaggeration to say that there is scarcely a spot of ground, however small, 
throughout this extensive peninsula, which does not contain some relic of 
antiquity, or is not more or less connected with that history, which, through 


It was in consequence of this treaty, which was sworn to in the most solemn 
manner, that Edward went to Flanders after preparing a formidable alliance. 
The other chief members of the coalition were the emperor, the duke of 
Austria @€@@ who had both been subsidised by Edward €@ and the 
duke of Brabant and count of Bar, who were his own sons-in-law, by their 
marriage with the princesses Margaret and Eleanor of England. When the 
hired allies got Edward’s money, they seem to have considered their part of 
the business as done ; and no member of the coalition was very faithful or 
strenuous, except the unhappy count Guy. But the whole expedition became 
a series of misadventures, some of which were sufficiently disgraceful to 
the English conqueror. He had scarcely landed at Sluys, when the mariners 
of the Cinque Ports, and those of Yarmouth and other ports OOO between 
whom there were many rancorous old jealousies @@@ quarrelled, and 
then fought as if they had been national enemies ranged under two opposite 
flags. On the Yarmouth side, five-and-twenty ships were burned and 
destroyed in this wild conflict. The king’s land forces were scarcely in a 
better state of discipline, owing, probably, to the absence of most of the 
great officers whom they had been accustomed to obey. The disorders they 
committed did not tend to produce unanimity in the country. 


The rich and populous cities of Flanders were, in fact, as jealous of each 
other and split into almost as many factions as the little Italian republics of 
the Middle Ages. Philip the Fair had a strong party among them, and that 
active sovereign had greatly increased it, and weakened his enemies, by 
marching into the Low Countries at the head of sixty thousand men and 
gaining a great victory at Furnes, before Edward could arrive. The French 
occupied many of the towns; and Lille, Courtrai, Ypres, Bruges, and 
Damme were either taken, or given up to them soon after the landing of the 
English. Ed-ward drove them out of Damme, and might have done the same 
at Bruges, had it not been that his English and the Flemings who were 
serving with them fell into strife, and fought about the division of the spoils 
of the town, which they had not yet taken. Soon after this he went into 
winter quarters 
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at Ghent, and there deaclly feuds broke out between the townspeople and 
his troops: seven hundred of the latter were killed in a tumult, in which Ed- 
ward’s own life was endangered. 


THE CO.VFIRMATION OF THE CHARTERS 


Spring approached (1298), but it brought no news of the inactive members 
of the coalition; and as Edward’s presence was much wanted at home, he 
eagerly listened to overtures from Philip, concluded a truce for two years, 
and, leaving Count Guy to shift for himself, sailed, somewhat dishonoured, 
for England. But his English subjects had not waited for this moment of 
humiliation to curb his power. As soon as he set sail for Flanders the 
preceding year, the constable and earl marshal, with many other nobles, in 
presence of the lord treasurer and of the judges, forbade the officers of the 
exchequer to exact payment of certain taxes which had been laid on without 
proper consent of parliament. The citizens of London and of the other great 
trading towns made common cause with the barons ; and, after issuing some 
orders which the exchequer durst not obey, and making some fruitless 
attempts at deception and evasion, Edward was obliged to send over from 
Ghent instructions to his son and the council of regency to bend before a 
storm which there was no opposing; and in the month of December, from 
the same city of Ghent, he was fain to grant, under the great seal, another 
confirmation of the two charters, together with a full confirmation of the 
important statute called De Tallagio non Concedendo, declaring that 
henceforth no tallage or aid should be levied without assent of the peers 
spiritual and temporal, the knights, burgesses, and other freemen of the 
realm, which had been passed in a parliament held by Prince Edward in the 
preceding September. 


For many years parliament had exercised a salutary control in such matters ; 
but this statute, for the first time, formally invested the representatives of 
the nation with the sole right of raising the supplies. In full parliament, 
which met at York in the month of May, some six weeks after the king’s 
return, the earl of Hereford, the constable, and the earl of Norfolk, the 


marshal, demanded of him that he would ratify in person, and with proper 
solemnities, his recent confirmation of the charters. Edward said that it 
could not be now, as he must hasten to chastise the Scottish rebels; but he 
promised to do what was asked of him on his return from the north. 


It will prevent confusion to bring these transactions to one point, without 
regard to the strict chronological order in which they occurred. In March, 
1299, Edward met his parliament again at Westminster. The bloody laurels 
of Falkirk were fresh on his brow: he had all the prestige of recent success; 
but, undaunted by his glory and might, the barons required the fulfilment of 
his promises. He endeavoured to gain time, and when the lords urged him, 
he withdrew from parliament and got out of London secretly, and as if by 
stealth. But these earnest men would not be evaded: they followed him; and 
then the proud conqueror was compelled to make excuses. At last he 
granted the ratification so firmly demanded; but, with singular bad faith, he 
took parliament by surprise, and added a clause at the end of the document 
(a saving of the right of the crown) which utterly destroyed the value of the 
concession, and went to shake the very foundations of the Great Charter 
itself. 


Upon this the mass of the barons returned suddenly to their homes. Edward 
was alarmed at their hostile countenance; but, fancying he could delude the 
plain citizens, he ordered the sheriffs of London to call a public 
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meeting, and to read the new confirmation of the charters. The citizens met 
in St. Paul’s churchyard, and Hstened with anxious ears: at every clause, 
except the last, they gave many blessings to the king ; but when that last 
clause was read, the London burghers cursed as loud and as fast as they had 
blessed before. Edward took warning: he summoned the parliament to meet 
again shortly after Easter, and then he struck out the detested clause, and 
granted all that was asked of him in the forms prescribed. Hereford, the 
constable, died shortly after the ratification, but his principles had taken too 


deep a root to be much injured by the death of any one man, however great. 
In the course of three years the king artfully contrived to punish, on other 
charges, and impoverish many of the barons who had most firmly opposed 
him ; but this measure only convinced men more than ever of the vital 
necessity of restricting his power. 


In 1304 Edward arbitrarily sent to raise a tallage on all the cities and 
boroughs of his demesne; and in the following year he despatched secret 
envoys to the pope, to represent that the concessions he had made had been 
forced from him by a conspiracy of his barons, and to ask an absolution 
from his oaths and the engagements he had so repeatedly and solemnly 
contracted with his subjects. Notwithstanding Edward’s instancing the case 
of his father, Henry III, who was absolved of his oaths to the earl of 
Leicester, the answer of Clement V was rather an evasive one. Thus, but 
slightly encouraged to perjury on the one hand, awed by the unanimity of 
the barons on the other, and then once more embarrassed by a rising of the 
patriots in Scotland, who never left him long in tranquil enjoyment of his 
usurpation, the mighty Edward was compelled to respect his engagements 
and the will of the nation. It required, indeed, an “‘intrepid patriotism” to 
contend with and finally control such a sovereign ; and England never has 
produced any patriots to whom she owes more gratitude than to Humphrey 
Bohim, earl of Hereford, and Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk. Little did the 
Scottish patriots surmise that, while they were contending for their own 
national liberties, they were securing those of England also. 


PEACE WITH FRANCE 


The vision of the splendid inheritance of Eleanor of Aquitaine still haunted 
Edward’s imagination. With such an opponent as Philip the Fair he could 
scarcely hope to recover all those states which the divorced wife of Louis 
VII conveyed to Henry II of England, but he was resolved to get back at 
least the country of Guienne. Having experienced the uncertainty of foreign 
coalitions, and having no great army of his own to spare for continental 
warfare, Edward determined to obtain his end by treating diplomatically 
with the French king, and sacrificing his faithful ally the count of Flanders. 


In this he had more in view than the recovery of Guienne ; for, as the price 
of his own treachery to Count Guy, he expected that Philip would be 
equally false to his treaty with the Scots, whom he had hurried into 
hostilities for his own purposes. Since Edward’s campaign in Flanders, the 
arrogance and exactions of the French had almost destroyed their party in 
that country ; and though they made a temporary conquest of it, the 
burghers of Ghent, Lille, Bruges, and the other free cities gave them a 
signal defeat in the battle of Courtrai, which was fought in the year 1302. 
Philip’s cousin, the count d’ Artois, commanded the French on this occasion 
; and, after his disgraceful defeat, all the Flemish towns threw off the 
French yoke, and elected John of 
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Nainur to bo their governor-general, for Count Guy had been once more 
entrapped by Pliihp, wlu) kept him a close prisoner. The French king was 
now as anxious to recover Flanders as Edward was to keep Scotland and to 
get back Guienne. 


It appears that the pope, who had been appealed to as mediator, first 
suggested, as a proper means of reconciling the two kings, that Edward, 
who had been for some years a widower, should marry Margaret, the sister 
of Philip: and that his’ eldest son, the prince of Wales, should be affianced 
to Isabella, or Isabeau, the daughter of that sovereign. This double marriage 
had been for some time under discussion, and had given scope to much 
mutual 


deception. Each of the kings impudently affected a delicacy of conscience 
about abandoning his allies; and Edward stated (what was perfectly true) 
that he had pledged his soul and honour to the marriage between the prince 
of Wales and Philippa, the daughter of the unfortunate count of Flanders 
@@@ that he. King Edward, had sworn upon the gospels to make neither 


peace nor truce with France unless it were conjointly with his ally, the count 
of Flanders. Philip the Fair, on his side, spoke of his allies, the Scots, and of 
the solemn obligations he had contracted with them; but each gracious king 

must have laughed at the other, and probably at himself, too, in making this 

interchange of scruples of conscience. 


Edward married Margaret of France in September, 1299 ; and at the same 
time his son, who was thirteen years old, was contracted to Isabella, who 
was about six years old. A congress, held at |\lontreuil, which preceded this 
marriage, had settled that there should be peace between the French and 
English crowns; that the king of England should make satisfaction for the 
many French ships which his mariners had taken at the beginning of the 
war; and that the king of France should place sundry towns in Gascony in 
the custody of the pope, to be by him held till the Guienne question should 
be adjusted. This treaty, however, had not been properly ratified; Philip the 
Fair quarrelled with the arbiter, and even instigated Sciarra Colonna to 
arrest and ill-treat Pope Boniface. Other circumstances had prevented the 
accommodation; but at last, on the 20th of May, 1303, the Treaty of 
Montreuil was ratified, a treaty of commerce was concluded between the 
two countries, and Edward recovered Guienne, for which the earl of 
Lincoln swore fealty and did homage in his name. In this treaty the Scots 
were not even mentioned. Philip, indeed, had bargained with Edward to 
abandon Scotland if he would abandon Flanders. The fate of Count Guy and 
of his innocent daughter was sad in the extreme. After keeping him four 
years in close prison, Philip the Fair liberated the count and sent him into 
Flanders to induce his own subjects to convert into a lasting peace a truce 
they then had with the French. The count went, and not succeeding in his 
mission he 
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honourably returned, as he had promised to do in that case, to PhiHp, who 
again committed him to prison. The poor old man died soon after at 
Compiegne. But neither the battle of Mons-en-Pevele, nor a series of 
bloody engagements which followed it, could break the spirit of the free 
citizens of Flanders. “By St. Denis,” cried Philip, “I believe it rains 
Flemings! “ 


At last he condescended to treat on moderate terms with the trading and 
manufacturing citizens ; and about a year after the ratification of the treaty 
with Edward, he agreed to a truce for ten years. Robert, the eldest son of 
Count Guy, was then liberated, and entered on possession of Flanders; the 
body of the octogenarian state prisoner, which had been embalmed, was 
delivered up; and his younger son and many Flemish gentlemen recovered 
their liberty. But in this general enlargement the fair Philippa was excepted ; 
and she died of grief and captivity not long after, about two years before 
Prince Edward of Carnarvon completed his marriage with Isabella of 
France. 


THE SCOTCH WAR RENEWED 


All this while Edward had never ceased to be occupied with his design of 
completing the subjugation of Scotland. The four years that followed the 
battle of Falkirk were productive of no important results. Wallace 
disappears from the scene after his great defeat. In his room, the barons 
appointed William Lamberton, bishop of St. Andrews, John de Soulis, John 
Comyn the younger, and Robert Bruce, earl of Carrick, guardians of the 
kingdom in the name of Baliol. This was indeed a strange union of all the 
great factions €€@ Bruce acting in the name of Baliol, and associated in 
the same commission with Comyn, the only person who stood between him 
and the throne if Baliol should be set aside ; for Comyn was the son of 
Baliol’s sister Marjory, and, failing King John and his issue, the heir of right 
to the crown. John Baliol, who had remained a prisoner in the Tower of 
London since his abdication in 1296, was liberated by Edward on the 


intercession of Pope Boniface in 1299, and conveyed to his ancestral estate 
of Bailleul, in Normandy, where he lived in quiet till his death in 1314. 


It was not till November, 1299, that the English king found leisure from his 
other affairs to set about preparations for the prosecution of the Scottish 
war, and the effort he then made ended in nothing ; for after an army had 
been assembled at Berwick, in November, his barons, alleging his continued 
evasion of the charters, peremptorily refused to advance, and he was 
obliged to return home. The consequence was the capitulation of the castle 
of Stirling to a Scottish force that had been for some time besieging it. In 
the summer of 1300 Edward made an incursion into Annandale and 
Galloway ; but it was attended with no result except the devastation of the 
former of these districts, and the formal and useless submission of the latter. 
On the 30th of October a truce with the Scots was concluded at Dumfries, 
to last till Whitsunday in the following year. Pope Boniface VIII now 
claimed Scotland as belonging of right to the Roman see, and forbade 
Edward to continue the war; but the English parliament as well as the 
English king denied the right. 


The truce having expired, Edward, in the summer of 1301, again marched 
into Scotland. This campaign, however, was still more unproductive than 
the last; the Scots, as the English king advanced, laid the country waste 
before him, till at last, an early and severe winter coming on, he was 
compelled to retire. In January, 1302, by the mediation of France, he was 
induced to conclude another truce with the Scots, to endure till the 30th of 
November. 
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As soon as tho truce had oxpirod ho prepared to renew the war. This time, 
however, insteiul of proceeding to Scotland in person, he sent thither John 
de Segrave,’ at the head of an army of twenty thousand men, mostly 
cavalry. The issue of this expedition was disastrous. Segrave, advancing 
towards Edinhurgh, was suddenlv attacked early in the morning of the 24th 


of February. \A0:], in the |UMghbourhood of Roslin, by the Scottish forces 
under the command of Comyn, the guardian, and Sir Simon Fraser, and 
sustained a total defeat. 


The termination of the dispute with France now left Edward free to turn 
with his whole power to the Scottish war. The Treaty of Montreuil was 
ratified at Paris, as above related, on the 20th of May; on the 21st of that 
month the English king was with his army at Roxburgh, and on the 4th of 
-hine he had reached Edinburgh, his progress having been marked at every 
step i)y fields laid waste and towns and villages set on fire. From Edinburgh 
he appears to have pursued his unresisted and destructive course to Perth, 
and thence to Aberdeen and Kinloss in Elgin (Moray). At the strong and 
extensive fortress of Lochendorb, built on an islet in the midst of a lake, he 
established his quarters for some time, while he received the homage and 
oaths of fealty of the northern barons. From this remote point he returned 
southwards in the latter part of October. Of all the places of strength to 
which he came, the castle of Brechin alone shut its gates against him. The 
garrison, however, capitulated the day after their brave commander, Sir 
Thomas Maule, had been slain. 


lOdward took up his winter quarters in Dunfermline in the beginning of 
DeciMiiber. The last remnant of the Scottish forces that kept the field now 
assembled in the neighbourhood of Stirling, the only place in the country 
that still held out. But Edward and his cavalry at once dispersed this little 
army. Shortly after (February, 1304) Comyn and some other noblemen 
made their submission to the commissioners of the English king at 
Strathorde, in Fifeshire. It was agreed that they should retain their lives, 
liberties, and lantls, subject only to such fines as Edward might impose. The 
capitulation was to inckule all other persons who might choose to take 
advantage of it, with a few exceptions, of whom the last was the illustrious 
Wallace, to whom it was significantly accorded that, if he chose, he might 
render himself up to the will and mercy of Edward. Not long after, a 
parliament was assembled at St. Andrews, in which sentence of outlawry 
was pronounced against Wallace, Fraser, antl the garrison of Stirling. All 
the persons excepted eventually surrendered themselves on the terms 
offered to them; even Fraser at length gave himself up : Wallace alone stood 
out. 


Scotland, however, was not yet completely subdued so long as its chief 
place Of strength, the castle of Stirling, remained unreduced. To the siege of 
this fortress, therefore, Edward now addressed himself. The operations 
commenced on the 2?d of April (1304). Thirteen warlike engines were 
brought to be used against the walls ; and the ample leaden roof of the 
cathedral of St. Andrews was torn off to assist in the construction of these 
formidable machines. Some of them threw stones of two and three hundred 
weight. Edward himself directed everything that was done, and was several 
times struck by stones and javelins thrown from the castle. After the siege 
had continueil nearly a month, without much progress having been made, 
the sheriffs of York, Lincoln, and London were commanded to purchase all 
the bows, quarrels, and other warlike weapons that could be procured 
within their districts, and to send them to Stirling; and the governor of the 
Tower was also desired to send down immediately a supply from London. 
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All the efforts of the assailants were repelled for two months longer by Sir 
William Oliphant and his handful of gallant associates, who did not nmnber 
more than 140 soldiers. They held out till their provisions were exhausted 
and the castle was reduced almost to a heap of ruins. Then, on the 20th of 
July, they surrendered at discretion. The governor and twenty-four of his 
companions of rank, all except two of them who were ecclesiastics, stripped 
to their shirts and undergarments, were led forth from the castle, and 
presenting themselves before Edward on their bent knees, with their hair 
dishevelled and their hands joined in supplication, acknowledged their guilt 
with trembling and the semblance of shedding tears, and gave themselves 
up to his mercy. Their lives were spared, and they were sent to the Tower of 
London and other English prisons. 


A few months after the fall of Stirling the last enemy that Edward had to 
dread seemed to be cut off by the capture of Wallace. It appears that Edward 
had anxiously sought to discover his retreat, and that, tempted by the 
prospect of the rewards his baseness might earn for him, Ralph de 


an uninterrupted period of more than thirty centuries, records the most 
spirit-stiiTing events in the destinies of the human race, and during which 
time this country attracted the attention of the world as the battle-field of 
powerful nations. 


Other countries and other people have flourished for a time, and may have 
left behind them a stronger feeling of interest in the thought and 
speculations of mankind. But this remarkable difference exists between 
them, that, while they have attracted paramount attention for a century or 
more, having risen to eminence only to fall into a greater depth of 
barbarism, Asia Minor has continued to be a main point of interest and 
attraction from the very beginning of the historic period. 


It may indeed be true, when we turn over the first pages of the annals of the 
world, that Asia Minor was only of secondary importance when the 
dynasties of Pharaoh ruled in Egypt. When the sons of Israel went down to 
buy corn of the Egyptian kings, we read not of the civilisation of Asia 
Minor, nor did she produce at any period such structures as the pyramids, or 
the temples of the Nile, to record the talents of her architects or the 
perseverance of her people ; it may be that the student of history will hardly 
find, during the most flourishing periods of the Ionian commonwealth, a 
galaxy of talent, patriotism, and courage equal to that which spreads its 
brightness over the palmy days of Athens, when science, literature, and art 
flourished under the aegis of Minerva, and the greatest of her military 
heroes did not disdain to take lessons from philosophers, or to superintend 
the labours of the sculptor, the painter, and the architect. 


374 THE HISTORY OF WESTERN ASIA 


Again, if we look to the history of ancient Rome, and consider the events 
which occurred there during a thousand years, we might possibly find more 
to admire and to attract our attention than anything which the history of 
Asia Minor can afford. The systematic legislation and constitution of the 
Roman republic, the unrestrained power of the emperors, the schemes of 
conquest carried on under both forms of government, and the boundless 


Haliburton, one of the prisoners lately taken at Stirling, had proffered his 
services for that purpose. It is not clear, however, that it was by Haliburton’s 
exertions that Wallace was actually taken; all that is certainly known is that, 
upon being seized, he was conveyed to the castle of Dumbarton, then held 
under a commission from the English king by Sir John Menteith. He was 
brought to London, “with great numbers of men and women,” says Stow,’*’ 
“wondering upon him. He was lodged in the house of William Delect, a 
citizen of London, in Fenchurch street. On the morrow, being the eve of St. 
Bartholomew, he was brought on horseback to Westminster, and in the great 
hall at Westminster, he being placed on the south bench, crowned with 
laurel €€€ for that he had said in times past that he ought to bear a 
crown in that hall, as it was commonly reported @@€ and being 
appeached for a traitor by Sir Peter Mallorie, the king’s justice, he answered 
that he was never traitor to the king of England ; but for other things 
whereof he was accused, he confessed them.” 


Wallace was put to death as a traitor, on the 23d of August, 1305, at the 
usual place of execution OOO the Elms, in West Smithfield. He was 
dragged thither at the tails of horses, and there hanged on a high gallows, 
after which, while he yet breathed, his bowels were taken out and burned 
before his face. The head was afterwards placed on a pole on London 
Bridge ; the right arm was sent to be set up at Newcastle, the left arm to 
Berwick, the right foot and limb to Perth, and the left to Aberdeen. 


A few weeks after the execution of Wallace, ten commissioners, elected by 
a council of the Scottish nation, which Edward had summoned to meet at 
Perth, assembled in London, and there, in concert with twenty 
commissioners from the English parliament, proceeded to settle a plan of 
government for the conquered country. The whole arrangement, however, 
was overthrown ere it had been well established. Within six months from 
the death of Wallace the Scots were again up in arms, around a new 
champion. 


Robert Bnice’s Revolt 


This was Robert Bruce. Bruce had again made his peace with England some 
time before the capitulation of Comyn and his friends at Strathorde, which 
he was enabled the more easily to effect inasmuch as he had not beer, 
present at the battle of Falkirk, having previously shut himself up in the 
castle 
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of Ayr and rofused to join the Scottisli army. Edward had since sought to 
secure his adherence by treating him with favour and confidence. When his 
father, wlio had all along continued attached to the English interests, died, 
in the latter part of the year 1304, young Bruce was permitted to take 
possession of the whole of his estates both in England and Scotland. At the 
settlement of the latter kingdom, in the following year, while his great rival, 
Comyn, was heavily fined, Bruce was intrusted with the charge of the 
important fortress of’ Kildruimn,!/ in Aberdeenshire, by commission from 
the English king. 


It is never to be forgotten that, up to this time, whatever his aversion to the 
English ilomination may have been, there had been repelling circumstances 
of the strongest nature to prevent Bruce from taking part entirely with the 
patriotic party, who, although they were contending against England, acted 
in the nam(^ antl chiefly under the conduct of the enemies of his house and 
}erson &€@ of the family which he looked upon as having come 
between him and his splendid birthright. Wallace might fight for Baliol ; 
Bruce scarcely could. And a.s little, after Baliol might be considered to be 
set aside, should he ally himself with Comyn, the near connection of Baliol 
and the inheritor of his pretensions. Bruce, indeed, if he still retained a hope 
of seating himself on the disputed throne, must now have looked upon 
Comyn as the man of all others of whom it was most necessary for him to 
clear his path ; and the same also no doubt were the feelings of Comyn in 
regard to Bruce. It is probable that the favour of Edward was courted by 
each with the object of depressing or destroying his rival. 


The circumstances, however, that led to the explosion of the inflammable 
elements which only required to be brought together to produce such a 
catastrophe, are involved in much uncertainty. It appears that in June, 1305, 
after his last submission to Edward, Bruce had entered into a secret league 
with William Lamberton, bishop of St. Andrews, by which the parties 
mutually bound themselves to stand by each other against all persons 
whatsoever. It is supposed that Comyn had obtained a knowledge of this 
agreement, and that thereupon a conference on the subject of their 
pretensions took place between him and Bruce, when Bruce is alleged to 
have proposed either that he should have the crown and Comyn his estates, 
or that he should have Comyn’s estates and Comyn the crown. It was 
agreed that Bruce’s title to the crown should be supported by both. With 
whatever views Comyn may have entered into this negotiation, he 
eventually (so proceeds the story) communicated all that had taken place to 
Edward. Bruce, then in England, received the first intimation of his danger 
from Edward’s son-in-law, the earl of Gloucester. Early the next morning 
Bruce set out for Scotland. 


On his way he met a person on foot, whom he found to be the bearer of 
letters from Comyn to Edward, urging his death or immediate 
imprisonment. He slew this man, and with the letters in his possession 
pressed forward to the castle of Lochmaben. The adjuncts of this story, it 
must be confessed, are more like fiction than fact. It is certain, however, 
that on the 10th of February, 1306, Bruce and Comyn met alone in the 
convent of the Minorites at Dumfries, and that there, a passionate 
altercation having arisen between them, Bruce drew his dagger and stabbed 
Comyn as they stood together beside the high altar. Hurrying from the 
sanctuary, he called “To horse!” and when his attendant, seeing him pale 
and violently agitated, inquired the cause@>€@ “I doubt,” he replied, “I 
have slain Comyn.” “You doubt?” exclaimed Roger Kirkpatrick: “Pll make 
sure.” And with these words he rushed into the church and gave the 
wounded man his death-stroke. 
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Whatever might have been Bruce ‘s previous plans, there was no room for 
doubt or hesitation now. He called his friends around him @@€ they were 
few in number ; but, desperate as the hazard looked, there were some 
gallant spirits that did not shrink from setting their lives upon another cast 
for the freedom of their country. The bishops of St. Andrews and Glasgow, 
the abbot of Scone, Bruce’s four brothers, Edward, Nigel, Thomas, and 
Alexander, his nephew Thomas Randolph, his brother-in-law Christopher 
Seton, and some ten or twelve others, mostly young men, gathered at the 
summons. They met at Glasgow, and thence rode to Scone, where Bruce 
was solemnly crowned on the 27th of March. 


EDWARD S LAST INVASION OF SCOTLAND 


Edward was at Winchester when the news of this revolution was brought to 
him. He immediately sent forward the earl of Pembroke, at the head of a 
small army, to check the insurgents ; and, advanced in years as he now was, 
proceeded to make ready to follow in person. In preparation for the 
expedition, proclamation was made that the prince of Wales would be 
knighted on the feast of Pentecost. On the eve of the appointed day (the 22d 
of May), 270 noble youths assembled in the gardens of the Temple, in 
which the trees were cut down that they might pitch their tents; and there 
they watched their arms all night, according to the usage of chivalry. On the 
morrow Prince Edward was knighted by his father, and then conferred that 
honour on his companions. A magnificent feast followed, at which two 
swans, covered with nets of gold, being set on the table by the minstrels, the 
king rose and made a solemn vow to God and to the swans that he would 
avenge the death of Comyn, and punish the perfidy of the Scottish rebels ; 
and then, addressing his son and the rest of the company, he conjured them, 
in the event of his death, to keep his body unburied until his successor 
should have accomplished this vow. The next morning the prince with his 
companions departed for the borders; Edward himself followed by slow 
journeys, being able to travel only in a litter. 


Meanwhile, Bruce had acquired such strength that in several parts of the 
country the officers of Edward had fled in terror. He now marched upon 
Perth, where the earl of Pembroke lay. That same evening (June 19th) the 


English fell by surprise upon the Scots : it was rather a rout than a battle ; 
Bruce himself was in the greatest danger, having been three times unhorsed 
; Randolph and others of his friends were taken ; and he with difficulty 
made good his retreat into the fastnesses of Athol, with about five hundred 
followers €€€ the broken and dispirited remnant of his force. For many 
months after this he and his friends were houseless fugitives; a price was set 
upon their heads : to make their difficulties and sufferings the greater, they 
were joined after some time by a party of their wives and daughters ; and as 
they penetrated further and further into the depths of the Highlands, to 
avoid the English troops, their miseries became daily more pressing. At last 
Bruce’s queen and the other ladies were conducted by his young brother 
Nigel to the castle of Kildrumm?/; and Bruce himself found means to pass 
over to the little isle of Rathlin on the coast of Ireland. 


While the Scottish king lay concealed here, ruin fell upon almost all the 
connections and adherents he had left behind. The bishops of St. Andrews 
and Glasgow and the abbot of Scone had fallen into the hands of the 
English : 
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they wero takon clad in armour, and were immediately sent, so attired, and 
in fetters, to England, and there consigned to different prisons. Bruce’s 
queen and his daughter Marjory, having taken refuge in the sanctuary of St. 
Duthac, at Tain, in Ross, were seized there by the earl of Ross. The knights 
who were with them were put to death, and they themselves were sent to 
England, where they endured an imprisonment of eight years. The youthful 
Nigel Bruce was compelled to surrender the castle of Kildrummy, and, 
being sent in irons to Berwick, was there hanged and afterwards beheaded, 
along with divers other knights and gallant men. Christopher Seton 
sufTt’n’d a siiuilar death at Dumfries, the earl of Athol and Sir Simon 
Fraser in London, and many others there and elsewhere. 


Bruce, however, had not been idle in his winter retreat; and early in the 
spring of 1307 he passed over from Rathlin to the isle of Arran, with a 
company of about three hundred men, embarked in thirty-three galleys. 
Before venturing to the opposite coast, he despatched one of his followers 
to ascertain what were the dispositions of the people. When the Scots 
approached the landing-place Bruce’s emissary stood on the shore. He told 
them that the English were in complete possession of Carrick; that Lord 
Percy, with a numerous garrison, held the castle of Turnberry; and that there 
was no hope of a rising in favour of Bruce. Bruce hesitated what to do ; but 
his brother Edward boldly declared for pursuing their enterprise. They 
immediately attacked a body of the English, and succeeded in putting most 
of them to the sword. Percy did not dare, in his ignorance of the numbers of 
the enemy, to come forth from the castle. 


After this exploit Bruce sought shelter in the mountainous parts of the 
country. But the blow he had struck sufficed to rekindle the war, and it soon 
raged in different quarters. In the beginning of February, Bruce’s brothers, 
Thomas and Alexander, with a band of eleven hundred adventurers from 
Ireland, were routed in Galloway by Duncan MacDowal, a chief of that 
region, who immediately carried the two brothers, who had fallen into his 
hands severely wounded, to the English king at Carlisle. Edward ordered 
both to instant execution. Some weeks after this, Douglas castle, which was 
held by Lord Clifford, was gallantly surprised by its former owner. Sir 
James Douglas, one of Bruce’s most distinguished followers. It was some 
time, however, before Bruce was strong enough to show himself openly in 
the field; and he was frequently again in great personal danger as he 
skulked from one hiding-place to another in the wilds of Galloway. But at 
length he ventured to encounter the earl of Pembroke at Loudoun Hill, 
when, notwithstanding a great inferiority of numbers, he obtained a 
complete victory. This action was fought on the 10th of May, L307. Three 
days after, he attacked another English force under the command of the earl 
of Gloucester; and this, too, he succeeded in routing with great slaughter. 


King Edward all this while had advanced no further than to Carlisle, having 
been detained all the winter and spring at Lanercost by a serious illness. He 
had directed all the late operations of the war from his sick-bed ; but now, 
incensetl at the continued progress of the insurrection, he offered up the 


litter on which he had thus far been carried in the cathedral church of 
Carlisle, and again mounting on horseback gave orders to proceed towards 
the borders. It was the effort of a dying man. In four days he advanced 
about six miles, when, having reached the village of Burgh-upon-Sands, he 
there stopped once more for the night ; and on the morning of the next day, 
the 7th of July, expired, in the sixty-ninth year of his age and thirty-fifth 
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of his reign. His last breath was spent in enjoining upon those who should 
succeed him the prosecution of the great design of his life > the 
complete subjugation of Scotland.’ 


PARLIAMENTARY GROWTH DURING THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY 


In a constitutional point of view, as well as in many others, the thirteenth 
century may be deemed the most important of all periods in English history. 
It is the time during which our nation, our laws, our language, finally 
assimilated whatever was to be assimilated of the foreign elements brought 
in by the Norman Conquest, and finally threw off whatever was to be 
thrown off. At the beginning of the period we saw the English nation 
debating between an Angevin and a French king. At the end of it England, 
as England, is a great European power, waging war on the Continent for the 
conquest of France. It is during this time that most of the things which go to 
make up the national life put on their later form. Above all things, this was 
the case with the great council of the English nation. During this period the 
name of Parliament became finally established. The name is a translation of 
an Old-English phrase. The Conqueror is said in the English Chronicle to 
have had “very deep speech with his witan.” This deep speech, in Latin 
colloquium, in French parlement, was the distinguishing feature of a 


meeting between king and people ; in the end it gave its name to the 
assembly itself. 


The constitution of the assembly, as defined in the Great Charter, did not 
absolutely imply representation, but it showed that the full establishment of 
representation could not be long delayed. The work of this period was to 
call up, alongside of the gathering of prelates, earls, and other great men 
specially summoned, into which the ancient witenagemot had shrunk up, 
another assembly directly representing all other classes of the nation which 
enjoyed political rights. This assembly, chosen by various local bodies, 
co7n-munitates or universitates, having a quasi corporate being, came 
gradually to bear the name of the Commons. The knights of the shire, the 
barons, citizens, and burgesses of the towns were severally chosen by the 
communa or communitas of that part of the people which they represented. 
We thus get the two houses of lords and commons, of which we have seen 
foreshadow-ings getting more and more clear from the days of the 
Conqueror onwards. But it was only gradually fixed that the members of the 
national council should sit in two bodies, and not in one or in more than 
two. The notion of local representation, by which shires and boroughs chose 
representatives of their own communities, had to some extent to strive with 
another doctrine @€€ that of the representation of “estates” or classes of 
men. The thirteenth century was the age when the national assemblies, not 
only of England but of most other European countries, were putting on their 
definite shape ; and in most of them the system of estates prevailed. These 
in most countries were three: clergy, nobles, and commons. By these last 
were commonly meant only the communities of the chartered towns, while 
the noblesse of foreign countries answered to the lesser barons and knights, 
who in England were reckoned among the commons. 


The English system thus went far to take in the whole free population, 
while the estates of other countries, the commons no less than the clergy 
and nobles, must be looked on as privileged bodies. In England there were 
in truth no estates ; there were no nobility in the foreign sense. Such a 
nobility 
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wa^ inconsistont witli tho institution of peerage, which gradually grow out 
of the practice of personal summons. The English peerage is strictly 
official. The great fact is that, while at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the name and the constitution of the national assembly were still 
unsettled, at the Ix\ginning of the fourteenth century tiiere was a regular 
parliament of lords anil commons. The chief point which still remained 
unsettled was the position of the estate of the clergy. 


ASSEMBLIES UNDER HEXRY III 


This seems to be the general result of the constitutional growth of the 
thirteenth century. Leaving the minuter details, we may here mark some of 
the chief steps in the progress. During the reign of Henry III assemblies 
were constantly held, and their constitution is often vaguely described. But 
in a great many cases phrases are used which, however vague, imply a 
popular element. We read of knights, of tenants-in-chief, of freemen, 
sometimes even of freemen and villeins, sometimes, more vaguely still, of 
vniversi, vnivcrsitas Anglicp, and the like. In some cases we are able better 
to interpret these vague phrases. For instance, in 1224 each shire sends four 
knights chosen by the militcs et probi homines. “Whether these knights 
were or were not to vote along with the magnates, they were at all events to 
transact business with them. We must always remember that m these times 
formal voting in the modern sense is hardly to be looked for. In 1254 we 
have a tlistinct case of two knights summoned from each shire by royal 
writ. In the Oxford parliament of 1258 four knights are ordered to be 
chosen in each shire, who are to report to another parliament within the 
same year. At that parliament they seem to appear by the title of 
Communitas Bachelarice An(/li(r. 


It may be doubted whether this is strictly a case of the knights acting as part 
of the parliament. Still, every instance of the kind must have helped to 
strengthen the growing doctrine of representation. From this time the 
attendance of elected knights seems to be fully established, and along with 
the knights we find in many cases distinct representatives of the clergy. It is 


in Earl Simon’s parliament of 1265 that we first find distinct representatives 
of the boroughs. Each county sends two knights, each city or borough two 
citizens or burgesses, and the Cinque Ports four each. But this same 
parliament shows how fluctuating the practice of summons still was. The 
earl, strong among the clergy, strong among the people at large, was much 
less strong among the great men of the realm. Besides, summoning the 
citizens for the first time, he summoned a crowd of churchmen, regular and 
secular, greater than appeared in any other parliament. But he summoned 
only five earls, including himself, those, namely, whom he could trust. We 
should call such a body a packed parliament; but for a long time every 
parliament was a packed parliament. That is to say, some barons, some 
abbots were always personally summoned, some towns were always called 
on to send representatives ; but the barons, the abbots, and the represented 
towns were by no means the same in every parliament. This kind of 
irregularity is always found till institutions have finally stiffened into some 
particular shape. Our whole law and constitution rests far more on 
precedent than on formal enactments, and in unsettled times precedents are 
slow m establishing themselves. 
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The parliament of 1265 was the model parliament @€@ the assembly 
whose pattern, in its essential features, set the standard which was in the 
end followed, and which has lasted till our own time. But the pattern which 
it set did not become the invariable rule till the great parliament of 1295. In 
the earlier parliaments of Edward I the knights and citizens are often 
mentioned; but, on the other hand, we meet also with the same vague 
descriptions as in earlier times. But in 1295 Edward definitely adopted the 
model which Simon has set him, and the summoning of knights, citizens, 
and burgesses, though with great irregularity as to the places from which 
representatives were summoned, has ever since been the rule. It was thus 
under Edward I that parliament finally put on the essentials of its present 


wealth amassed in the first years of the empire, are some of its 
characteristic features which have never been repeated elsewhere. 


And to mention but one instance more, even Syria itself was also an object 
of greater interest than any other district in the universe ever was, either 
before or since. The birth of our Saviour, and the events which took place at 
Jerusalem during His abode on earth, have stamped upon that part of Syria 
a degree of interest and lofty associations which bears no parallel. 


The interest of Asia Minor attaches, in a greater or less degree, to all ages, 
from the first dawn of history, through the classic periods of the Greek 
republics, and the darker ages of Byzantine misrule, down to the very times 
in which we live. Without pretending to give even a faint sketch of its 
history, I shall here refer to a few of the most interesting points by which 
this part of the world has been distinguished. 


Here was the scene of those remarkable events which the learning or 
imagination of the early poets have attributed to the Heroic age. The 
Argonautic expedition, starting from the coast of Thessaly, proceeded 
through the Propontis and the Euxine, and along the shores of Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia, and Pontus, visiting various nations, the descriptions of which 
have been handed down to us with an accuracy worthy of admiration. But a 
still more interesting locality is presented to us on the shores of Asia Minor. 
Between the Simojis and Scamander, and on the plains of Troy, we may 
visit the spot where, in the imaginations of the poet, the gods of antiquity 
descended from the Olympus and joined in the sport and contests of 
mankind. As we approach the period of classic history, the importance of 
the country increases. The town of Sardis was built near the confluence of 
the gold-bearing Pactolus and the Hermus; and we are dazzled by the 
accounts of the wealth of Crcesus, which attracted the arms and fell under 
the bravery of the Persians, who, having crossed the Halys, established their 
seat of government in Sardis, in the year 548 B.C. Here they reigned for 
upwards of two hundred years, during which period Sardis was sacked by 
the troops of Athens ; and the myriads of Darius and Xerxes in vain 
attempted to revenge the insult of putting chains on a band of freemen. 


After this came the expeditions of the younger Cyrus, and the retreat of the 
Ten Thousand ; and numerous Greek cities, chiefly on the coast of Ionia, 


form. But we must still allow for irregularities in practice. It does not follow 
that every enactment was always passed with the consent of all the classes 
of which the parliament was made up. A doctrine had come in that the king 
was the legislator, that the votes of the parliament, or of any part of it, were 
petitions which he could accept or reject, or, again, that he might legislate 
on a petition from one house or branch of the assembly apart from the 
others. The national council had now won back its ancient constitution as an 
assembly of the freemen of the realm, either personally or by 
representation. But it was only step by step that it won back the full powers 
of the ancient witenagemot. There are some, indeed, which it still shrinks 
from exercising directly, some which it shrinks from exercising at all. 


LEGISLATION UNDER HENRY III AND EDWARD I 


The reign of Henry III was a reign of constant parliamentary action, but it 
was not a time rich in legislation in the strictest sense. The most direct case 
of change in the law during Henry’s reign was the abolition of the ordeal at 
its beginning. This led incidentally to further changes in judicial procedure, 
and it is one of the chief landmarks in the development of the jury system. 
But it is in itself not so much independent legislation as the application to 
England of a decree of a general council of the church. In short, the 
parliaments of Henry III are less famous for changing the law than for 
refusing to change it. The famous saying Nolumus leges Anglice mutari 
dates from the council of Merton in 1236, when the barons refused to agree 
to the proposal of the prelates for assimilating the law of England to the 
civil and canon law in the matter of children born before wedlock. By the 
former systems of jurisprudence, the subsequent marriage of their parents 
admitted them to the rights of legitimate birth. But the barons chose to 
maintain the harsher rule of the common law of England. 


But if the reign of Henry III was not a time rich in legislation, it forms an 
important stage in the growth of our parliamentary life. The chief work of 
that reign was that the first steps were taken towards the practical 
establishment of the doctrine set forth in the omitted clauses of the Great 
Charter, the doctrine, in modern phrase, that the power of the purse belongs 
to parliament. In Henry’s day England and her parliament had to wage a 


never-ending strife against her two enemies, king and pope. The main duty 
of the nation was to withstand the extortions of both alike. The king was 
always asking for money ; the conditions of a grant commonly were that the 
charters 
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should be again confirmed and be better observed. And gradually another 
demand arises, that the great officers of state shall be appointed, if not by 
parliament, at least with the assent of parliament. But demands like these, 
demands for the removal of aliens and the like, are all demands for the re- 
form of abuses and the execution of the old laws; new laws are never asked 
for. The Oxford Provisions of 1258 show the ideas of reform which were 
then entertained ; it is not legislation, it is reform of bad administration, 
even at the cost of transferring the king’s authority to other hands, which is 
asked for. Simon himself, the greatest of constitutional reformers, was not a 
legislator. His parliament is famous, not for anything that it (lid, but for 
what it was. Nor after Simon’s fall do we meet with much legislation 
strictly so called. The ordinances of Kenilworth and Marlborough are 
ordinances for the settlement of the kingdom, ordinances for the better 
observance of the charter and of the statutes of 1259. They are not 
legislation in the strictest sense, the enactment of absolutely new laws. 


On the other hand, the reign of Edward I, like the reign of Henry II, is 
emphatically a time of legislation strictly so called, as w/ell as of 
constitutional progress. At no time were so many memorable statutes 
passed. Ed-ward’s first great act, the first Statute of Westminster, in 1275, 
has been described as ” almost a code by itself.” But it was followed almost 
yearly by enactment upon enactment. The statute de religiosis in 1279 
forbade the alienation of lands in mortmain without the consent of the 
superior lord. Ten years later, after a mass of legislation in intermediate 
years, came the statute quia emptores, which forbade subinfeudation. The 
holder of land could no longer grant it to be held of himself; he could 
alienate it only so as to be held of the higher lord by the tenure by which he 


hekl it himself. Other statutes regulated the local administration, the range 
of the ecclesiastical courts, almost every detail of English law. At last, in 
1297, the famous Confirmatio Cartarum w^as wrung from the king ; the 
powlr of arbitrary taxation was surrendered ; no tax is any longer to be 
levied by the king without parliamentary sanction. That is to say, those 
clauses of the Great Charter which were left out in the confirmations under 
Henry III were now‘ restored and put in force. As in all other things in 
these ages, we must allow for what seems to us amazing irregularity of 
practice. It does not follow that, because a certain course was ordained by 
law, therefore the law was always carried out. But the principle was 
established, and it could always be appealed to in case of any breach of the 
law. By the end of Edward’s reign, a national assembly, composed of much 
the same elements of which it is composed still, w^as acknowledged to 
possess what is practically the greatest of parliamentary powers. 


PARLIAMENTARY POWER OF TAXATION 


The extreme legislative activity of this reign is one of many signs that the 
immediate effects of the Norman Conquest had now quite passed away. A 
thoroughly united nation, which had forgotten the foreign origin of certain 
classes of the nation, could bear to have new laws enacted, to have old 
institutions put into new forms. But the particular form which the great 
constitutional triumph of this reign took looks both forward and backward. 
It looks forw/ard, as showing that we have reached what is really modern 
history. The parliamentary power of the purse is the ruling principle of all 
later constitutional struggles. But it also looks backward. An ancient 
witenagemot 
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possessed the power of the purse, Uke all other powers. But in those days 
the power of the purse was a power of secondary importance. In early times 
taxation never holds the same prominent place in politics which it does 
afterwards. But the rule of a series of kings in whose eyes kingship was 
rather a possession than an office, in whose eyes the kingdom was an estate 
out of which they had to squeeze the greatest possible income, had made it 
the most needful thing of all to check the king’s power of taking his 
subjects’ money. From this time each parliamentary struggle takes the form 
of a bargain. The king will redress such and such a grievance, if he receives 
such and such a grant. By constantly pressing this new power, parliament, 
and above all that house of parliament in which the power of the purse 
came to be specially lodged, has gradually won back the powers of the 
older assemblies. It no longer in form makes war and peace, or elects and 
deposes kings. It docs not even in form elect or depose their ministers. But 
the body which can grant or refuse the means of carrying on the machinery 
of government has gradually come to have, in an indirect way, the powers 
of government once more in its own hands. @@ 


CHAPTER XII EDWARD II AND EDWARD III 


[1307-1377 A.D.] 


EDWARD II AND PIERS GAVESTON 


Edward of Carnarvon was twenty-three years old when his father died. His 
elder brother, Alfonso, died the year after Edward was born. His mother, 
Eleanor of Castile, died when this, her only surviving son, was seven years 
old. That excellent mother would probably have guided his course better 
than his stern father. The crosses which were erected on the road by which 
her funeral passed from Grantham to Westminster preserved her memory 


for generations amongst the English, and called forth many a prayer for the 
repose of her soul. Edward probably forgot that memory in the wild 
excesses of his youth. Under the year 1300, Fabyan,c the chronicler, writes: 
“This year, the king, for complamt that was brought unto him by blaster 
Walter Langton, bishop of Chester, of Sir Edward, his eldest son, for that 
he, with Piers of Gaveston and other insolent persons, had broken the park 
of the said bishop, and riotously destroyed the game within it, he therefore 
imprisoned the said Sir Edward, his son, with his accomplices.” Ona 
subsequent occasion, when the prince was in his twenty-first year, he had a 
quarrel with the same bishop; and the king then forbade him entering his 
presence, and issued an order to the exchequer that sustenance should be 
denied to him and his followers. 


There are many letters of the young Edward, which, it is said, “evince his 
readiness of disposition to assist those who stood in need of his interference 
and bounty,” This kindliness of nature is not incompatible with his 
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impulsive character €@ a combination of a weak understanding with a 
passionate will. He was not wanting in courage ; for at seventeen he was 
leading a battalion against the Scots on the banks of the Irvine. In 1303 he 
was again with his father in Scotland. In 1306 he preceded his father in the 
expedition against Bruce ; and he then marked his course by such unsparing 
devastation that the king, it is asserted, upbraided him with his cruelty. He 
had not the wisdom of his father to know that leniency is far more effective 
than terror, under many circumstances. At this crisis the evil tendencies of 
the young Edward were manifesting themselves in the most offensive 
manner; for in February, 1307, at a parliament held at Lanercost, an order 
was issued that Piers Gaveston should be banished forever from the 


kingdom, as a cor-ruptor of the prince of Wales. In five months the prince 
had the power, as king, of revoking the sentence of his sagacious father. 


On the 8th of July the nobles and others assembled at Carlisle recognised 
Edward as king, and there did homage. The death of Edward I was 
unknown in London for more than a fortnight. The young king received 
homage from some Scottish nobles at Dumfries, and then led his army 
northward. But he suddenly halted at Cumnock, in Ayrshire. He had 
recalled Gaveston, who joined him in Scotland. The king departed for 
London, leaving Aymer de Valence guardian and lieutenant. Before the 
ensuing Christmas, the ministers of his father were deprived of their 
employments. Gaveston was loaded with wealth and honour; was created 
earl of Cornwall; was married to Margaret, the king’s niece ; and was 
appointed regent of the kingdom, on the departure of Edward for France to 
marry Isabella, the daughter of Philip the Fair, the French king. The 
marriage took place at Boulogne; and on the 24th of February, 1308, 
Edward was crowned at Westminster. All the old claims to’ precedence at 
the coronation of the kings of England were disregarded on this occasion ; 
and the place of greatest honour €€@ to carry the crown and walk before 
the king in procession @@@ was given to Gaveston. In three days the 
offended nobles petitioned for the banishment of the favourite. The king 
referred the matter to a parliament to be held after Easter; and this tribunal 
would hear of no compromise. Gaveston was sentenced to banishment, and 
was compelled to swear that he would never return. 


In another month it was learned that the infatuated king had appointed him 
to the government of Ireland. The favourite appears to have conducted 
himself in this office with courage and ability. There can be no doubt that 
this Gascon had many chivalric accomplishments. At a tournament he 
unhorsed the four great English earls who were his bitterest enemies. He 
was tasteful amidst his prodigal magnificence. The king at length persuaded 
a party of the nobles to consent to Gaveston’s recall; and the pope gave the 
favourite a dispensation from his oath to remain abroad. Then the court 
became a scene of perpetual banqueting. Gaveston was supreme ; but the 
great barons looked on in sullen discontent and suppressed hatred. The day 
of vengeance would come, when Thomas of Lancaster would exact a 
terrible penalty for the nickname of ” the old hog,” which the upstart had 


bestowed upon him; when the earl of Pembroke would remember that he 
had been called “Joseph the Jew”; and when the earl of Warwick, “the black 
dog of the wood,” would make the sarcastic favourite “feel his teeth.” 


On the 16th of March (1310) the barons came in arms to a parliament at 
Westminster ; and they enforced the appointment of a committee, under the 
name of ordainers, to provide for the better regulation of the king[s 
household, and to remedy the grievances of the nation. The moving 
principle of this strong measure was a hatred of Gaveston. The ordainers sat 
in the 
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capital. Edward went to Scotland, but met no enemy, for Bruce had retired 
beyond the Forth. The English king wintered at Berwick, and the next 
spring confided the conduct of the Scottish war to his favourite, who 
conducted himself with courage and prudence. Edward returned to London 
to meet the ordainers, leaving Gaveston at the castle of Bamborough. In the 
articles of reform which were presented to the king, it was proposed that all 
grants which had been made by Edward, since he had issued the 
commission, should be revoked; that all future grants made without the 
consent of the biironage should be invalid; that purveyance, except what 
was ancient and lawful, should be punished as robbery; that new taxes 
should be abolished; that the great officers of the crown should be chosen 
by the advice and assent of parliament; and that parliaments should be held 
once in each year, and oftener, if needful. 


Then came a clause decreeing the banishment of Gaveston, for having 
given bad advice to the king, embezzled the public money, obtained blank 
charters with the royal seal affixed to them, formed a confederacy of men 
sworn to live and die with him, and estranged the affections of the king 
from his subjects. In vain the king struggled with the inexorable ordainers. 
In vain he protested that he would not consent to what was injurious to the 
just rights of the crown. Gaveston was exiled, and went to Flanders. In 1312 


he was again in England; and the king published a proclamation, stating that 
the exiled man was a true and loyal subject, and returned in obedience to 
the royal command. Thomas of Lancaster, the grandson of Henry III, was 
appointed leader of an association of barons who were ready to resort to 
force. They assembled a large body of knights at a tournament, and then 
marched to York, where the king had been joined by Gaveston. On-ward 
they followed the flight of their sovereign to Newcastle, and thence to 
Scarborough, where Gaveston remained in the castle, whilst the king 
returned to York. The earls of Surrey and Pembroke besieged the castle ; 
and Gaveston surrendered to the earl of Pembroke, under a pledge of safety 
for himself, which had been given to the king. From Scarborough he was 
conducted by Pembroke to Dedington in Oxfordshire, the earl leaving him 
in the custody of his servants. Before the morning dawned the unfortunate 
favourite was awakened, and commanded to dress himself. At the gate of 
Dedington he found himself in the presence of “the black dog of the wood” 
@@@ the terrible earl of Warwick. He was placed on a mule, and, 
surrounded by a numerous force, was carried prisoner to Warwick. As he 
entered the walls of Guy’s lofty tower he found himself in the presence of 
those haughty barons whom he had despised and insulted. His skill in the 
tournament, his courage in battle, his magnificent apparel, his jewelled 
rings, his high-sounding titles, his reliance upon the kingly power @@@ 
all were worthless in this terrible moment. He stood before his enemies, and 
they sentenced him to die. Out of that grim fortress w-as Gaveston led to 
execution. There was a march of a short distance before the cavalcade 
reached Blacklow Hill, a little knoll on the road near Guy’s Cliff, where the 
judicial murder was accomplished. 


BRUCE IX SCOTLAND 


During the five years that the peace of England was disturbed by the 
wretched contest between the king and his barons, which ended in the first 
signal tragedy of this tragic reign, Robert Bruce was establishing his power 
in Scotland with a firmness and wisdom that was scarcely to be looked for 
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after the rash murder in the church at Dumfries.“ But he had endured great 
adversity. Danger and suffering had taught him prudence and moderation. 
He had wandered in the Highlands with a few followers, subsisting upon 
the chance products of the chase. He had traversed the great lakes in leaky- 
boats, sheltering from the storm in the fisher’s hovel, and deriving lessons 
of patience and perseverance from noting the efforts of a spider to fix the 
first thread on which its web was to be woven. He had been hunted by 
blood-hounds; he had waded in rapid streams to elude their scent; he had 
defied his enemies single-handed in the mountain-pass and in the river-ford. 
The fugitive was now an acknowledged sovereign. In 1309 he was 
recognised as king by the most influential body of Scotland @@€ the 
clergy > at a general ecclesiastical council held at Dundee. In that 
year a truce was concluded between England and Scotland, which endured 
till August, 1310. The renewed war was for some time a succession of 
contests on the borders, in which exemption from plunder was purchased by 
the English lords warden by money payment. 


In 1312 Bruce besieged [and captured] Perth, which was in the hands of 
King Edward’s officers. One after another the strong places of Scotland 
were taken by Bruce. He then, encouraged no doubt by the fearful 
dissensions of England, crossed the Tweed, in 1312, with a large force ; 
burned the towns of Hexham and Corbridge and part of the city of Durham, 
and penetrated as far as Chester. The terrible calamities of war were brought 
home to the wretched people of both countries. Whilst Bruce was ravaging 
Northumberland, some English leader or other was wasting Scotland. 
Famine always followed these devastations. The com was trodden down, in 
the fields or burned in the barns. The cottage and the grange in flames 
marked the progress of a fierce soldiery; and when a town was taken, 
plunder and massacre went hand in hand. To the Scots these invasions were 
easier than to the English, from the habits of the people. The forces of 
Edward came on in shining armour; the knights mounted on their heavy 
war-horses, and the archers and spearmen marching slowly under their 
cumbrous panoply. 


Froissart/ has graphically described the mode in which the countrymen of 
Bruce carried on their warfare: “These Scottish men are right hardy, and 
sore travelling in harness and in wars ; for when they will enter into 
England, within a day and a night, they will drive their whole host twenty- 
four miles, for they are all a-horseback, without it be the traundells and 
laggers of the host, who follow after a-foot. The knights and squires are 
well horsed, and the common people and others, on little hacks and 
geldings; and they carry with them no carts, nor chariots, for the diversities 
of the mountains they must pass through in the country of Northumberland. 
They take with them no purveyance of bread or wine ; for their usage and 
sobermess is such, in time of war, that they will pass in the journey a great 
long time, with flesh half-sodden, without bread, and drink of the river 
water, without wine ; and they neither care for pots nor pans, for they seethe 
beasts in their own skins. They are ever sure to find plenty of beasts in the 
country that they will pass through. Therefore they carry with them none 
other purveyance, but on their horse; between the saddle and the panel they 
truss a broad plate of metal, and behind the saddle they will have a little 
sack full of oatmeal, to the intent that when they have eaten of the sodden 
flesh, then they lay this plate on the fire and temper a little of the oatmeal; 
and when the plate is hot, they cast off the thin paste thereon, and so make a 
little cake in manner 


[^ For fuller accounts of Bruce and his followers see the history of Scotland 
in a later volume. | 
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of a cracknel or biscuit, and that they eat to comfort withal their stomachs. 
Wherefore it is no great marvel, though they make greater journeys than 


The details of the sieges of the Scotch castles which the English had 
garrisoned have much of the interest of romance. *’ Subtlety and 


Aolis, and Caria, founded by emigrants and exiles from the parent state of 
Greece, had in the meantime sprung up, flourished, and increased, — at one 
period independent, at another subject to Persian rule, but ever sending 
forth a supply of learned men, who, in the pursuits of philosophy, music, 
history, sculpture, painting, and architecture, were no mean rivals of their 
European instructors. 


But Asia Minor became again the scene of war and conquest. The battle of 
the Granicus was an auspicious commencement of the career of Alexander, 
and his conquest of the peninsula was secured by the battle of Issus. But the 
empire which he founded, fell to pieces when the hand which had formed it 
no longer governed. His conquests fell into the hands of rival generals, and 
the plains of Asia Minor were amongst the prizes for which they fought. 
Antigonus Eumenes and Lysimachus established them- 
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in various parts with various success, but a line of kings reigned at 
Pergamus in uninterrupted succession until Attains Philopator, in 133 B.C., 
bequeathed his kingdom to the Roman people. 


Another element of discord was thus introduced into this country. Many 
years intervened before Rome could be said to have obtained quiet 
possession of the bequest. Since the death of Alexander a rival power to 
that of the kings of Pergamus had been silently growing up in the distant 
province of Pontus, the last king of which, Mithridates Eupator, exerted all 
his extraordinary energies, and the resources of his people, in opposing, for 
a long time with success, the advance of the Roman arms. In Cappadocia 
and in Pontus, in Isauria and in the mountainous districts of Cilicia, the 
rocky and almost impenetrable nature of the country enabled the native 
tribes long to resist the invader ; and it was not until the time of Julius 
Csesar and his successor, that the whole peninsula became an integral 
portion of the territories of the Mistress of the World. The accounts of these 
long-contested engagements form some of the most interesting pages in the 
works of the writers of the Augustan age. 


stratagem,” to use the expression of Barbour’ the chronicler, often preceded 
the onslaught and the capture. So lloxburgh castle was taken, and so 
Edinburgh. Lm-lith’niw was won through the “subtlety and stratagem” of a 
peasant named Beimock, “a stout carle and a stour,” who had been 
accustomed to supply the garrison with forage. He concealed soldiers under 
the hay with which his wagon appeared to be loaded ; passed the 
drawbridge, and, the gates being opened, placed his wagon so that they 
could not be closed. The concealed men attacked the garrison, and another 
band who had been in ambush rushed in and completed the work. But these 
successes were only preliminary to the great blow which was struck for the 
independence of Scotland. 


The king anil the nobles of England were at last roused from their intestine 
quarrels to look at the danger which was gathering around them. It was no 
longer a war for the conquest of the country which had almost universally 
acknowledged Bruce as king; it was not a contest for mere feudal 
superiority. England was in danger. Her towns were burned ; her fertile 
lands were devastated; her people were reduced to the most abject misery, 
wherever the Scot came with his little hackney and his bag of oatmeal. At a 
parliament held on the 15th of October, 1313, King Edward and his barons 
were in some degree reconciled ; and it was ” with one accord assented and 
agreed that no one, of what state or condition soever he be, in time to come, 
be appealed or challenged by reason of the taking, detaining, or death of 
Piers de Gaveston.” At the same time an amnesty was granted to the 
adherents of Gaveston; and the property which was found in his possession 
was given up to the king. 


THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN (1314 A.D.) 


Edward Bruce, the brother of King Robert, had been besieging Stirling, and 
the English governor, Philip de Mowbray, agreed to surrender the castle if 
not relieved by the 24th of June, the feast of St. John the Baptist. King 
Edward summoned the military tenants of the English crown to meet him at 
Berwick on the 11th of June, and levies of foot soldiers were made in the 
northern counties and in Wales. Those from Wales and the Welsh marches 
were recjuired by the king because he wanted men able to drive an enemy 
from forest and mountain, and from marshy places, of difficult access to 


horsemen. On the 16th of June, only a week before the day fixed for the 
surrender of Stirling, Edward marched from Berwick at the head of a great 
army. The numbers of that army were greatly exaggerated by the old 
chroniclers, Fordun? estimating it at 340,000 horse, and as many foot. Later 
historians are more reasonable, and are contented with 100,000, of which 
40,000 were cavalry. This vast force arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Stirling on the Eve of St. John. The country through which they marched 
would afford insufficient support and accommodation for such a multitude ; 
and they were accompanied with a vast train of provision-wagons, and of 
carriages and horses laden with tents and pavilions. 


Bruce was encamped in an extensive forest lying between Falkirk and 
Stirling, known as the Torwood ; and here, on the 22d of June, it was 
learned 
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that the Enghsh force had reached Edinburgh on the 21st. The Scottish army 
therefore moved into the neighbourhood of Stirling. Bruce knew tliat, the 
first object being the rehef of that castle, according to the treaty, he might, 
therefore, take up a position without uncertainty as to the movements of his 
enemy. The extreme left of his army rested upon elevated ground above St. 
Ninians, and extended through an undulating tract of country called the 
New Park, the right resting on a stream called the Bannock. The centre was 
partially defended by a morass, part of which still remains. On the left, on a 
line which the English would have to cross, Bruce caused pits to be dug, in 
which were inserted pointed stakes, covered slightly over with turf and 
rushes. He had need of every precaution for strengthening his position, for 
his force was greatly inferior to that of the English, It chiefly consisted of 
infantry. His determination was to fight on foot, and to meet the charges of 
the cavalry with his battle-axes and spears. A few horsemen were with him. 
On the night of St. John the advanced guard of the English cavalry 
approached Stirling, with the intention of attacking the Scots in the rear. 
Bruce’s anny had fasted, from a religious principle. “Thar dynit none of 


them that day,” says the rhyming chronicler. A partial engagement took 
place, in which King Robert exposed himself as became the daring knight 
rather than the cautious general. His leaders, however they were rejoiced to 
see him cleave the skull of Henry de Bohun in single combat, remonstrated 
with him on his temerity. He only held up the broken shaft of his battle-axe, 
and expressed his regret for the loss of his good weapon. 


At daybreak of the 24th of June the great host of the English was in view, 
with bright shields and burnished helmets, embroidered banners and gaudy 
surcoats, glittering in the morning sun. The Scotch host heard mass, and the 
abbot of Inchaffray preceded them with a crucifix as they formed on the 
field of battle. When they knelt again in prayer, some of the English said, 
“They beg for mercy.” “Deceive not yourselves,” said one who knew the 
people, ” it is God only they supplicate, and not you.” On came the English 
archers and infantry, and the conflict was long and desperate. Bruce had a 
reserve which attacked his enemy in flank. The English knights came on, 
with the earl of Gloucester, the nephew of the king, at their head. He fell 
covered with wounds. The horses stumbled in the pits which Bruce had 
dug. There was confusion m the ranks; and the few Scottish horse which 
were in the field were led by Sir Robert Keith to a victorious struggle. All 
the camp-followers of Bruce’s army had been stationed apart, behind a 
small hill, still known by the name of Gillieshill (the servants’ hill). There 
were soldiers, no doubt, mixed with them, for they suddenly abandoned the 
baggage, and came down the hill in a body of fifteen thousand men, armed 
with pikes and oxen-goads, with rude pieces of cloth fixed on tent-poles in 
the place of heraldic banners. The English squadrons, at the appearance of 
this new and strange army, began to waver. Bruce charged the main bod} 
Then ensued a general rout. King Edward refused to fly, till the earl of 
Pembroke seized his bridle-rein and hurried him from the field. 


The king rode to Stirling with the mtention of throwmg himself into the 
castle ; but the governor, as the battle was lost, knew that he was bound in 
all honour to deliver up the castle according to his obligation, and Edward 
sought other refuge. The band of horsemen fled on, and never stopped till 
they reached Dunbar. The spoil which remained to the victors was 
enormous. FordunSf describes the herds of cattle, the droves of sheep and 
hogs, the loads of corn with portable mills, the casks of wine, the military 


engines €@ trebuchets and mangonels. The slaughter of the English 
exceeded ten thousand. The 
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Scots lost about four thousand.“ Numbers of English and Welsh fugitives 
were scattered over the country€#@ the knights detained for ransom; the 
humbie footmen put to death by the Scottish peasantry. Stirhng was 
surrendered the day after the battle. In exchange for some of his English 
prisoner Hruce obtained the release of his wife, sister, and daughter, of 
the l)i<hQn of’ Glasgow and the earl of Mar. Thus complete was the great 
victory tint m-ul(> Scotland a nation ; which enabled her, gradually 
approaching to an @@@uiVd’/-unation with England in laws and 
institutions, in customs and liter- €@@itun‘loii’’ to preserve a 
distinctive character ; and which, when she names the °” Bruce 
of\Bannockburn,” wakes up many other sacred memories of struggles for 
freedom, civil and religious, without which memories, long cherished and 
never wholly relinquished, no people, however prosperous, ever escaped 
the yoke of foreign or domestic tyranny. 


Fabyan‘ records that, after many days, there was a song sung by the 
minstrels of Scotland which said : 


Maidens of England, sore may ye mourn, 
For your lenians ye have lost at Bannockboum. 


The maidens, and all the people of England, had many other losses to 
deplore through these Scotch wars. In 1314 there was a deficient harvest. 
The price of corn became enormous, and the parliament, with the ignorance 
of economical laws, which was not in any degree confined to those tirnes, 
fixed a maximum on the price of provisions. The next season was more 
disastrous. There was a murrain amongst the cattle and a general pestilence 
amongst the starving people. The brewing of beer from grain was 


suspended. The nobles expelled from their castles the hungry retainers for 
whom they could find no food, and the country necessarily swarmed with 
plunderers. The “ordinances” which had been agreed to before the fall of 
Gaveston were resisted by the king, whilst their enforcement was demanded 
by the barons. In this horrible condition of famine, pestilence, and anarchy 
was the unliai)py kingdom, when the Scots came, again and again, to 
plunder and destroy. There was no public spirit in the people or their leaders 
to resist. A war was going on in Ireland between the English and the Scots. 
Edw/ard Bruce had landed at Carrickfergus in 1315, to drive the English 
settlers from the island, in concert with the native chiefs. After various 
conflicts he was crowned king of Ireland in 1316, and he reigned some time 
in Ulster. The Welsh were again in insurrection, and formed an alliance with 
Edward Bruce. Robert, the king of Scotland, had gone over to Ireland to aid 
his brother. During his absence the war in Scotland had been renewed by 
the English. But Robert Bruce returned to the land of his triumphs in 1318, 
and he succeeded in capturing Berwick [as described in detail in the history 
of Scotland]. The Scots, marching into Yorkshire, burned many towns, and 
had nearly taken Edward prisoner on one occasion, and his queen on 
another. An attempt was made to retake Berwick, but it was unsuccessful. 
At length, in 1320, a truce for two years was concluded “between Edward, 
king of England, and Sir Robert de Brus, for himself and his adherents.” 
The Irish invasion had been previously terminated, in 1318, by the death of 
Edward Bruce, who was defeated in a battle near Dundalk, and fell on the 
field with 


‘ Scotch historians greatly exaggerate these numbers, as if the importance 
of the victory depended upon the amount of bloodshed. [This account of the 
battle of Bannockburn is con-siclerably supplemented by the description to 
be found in a later volume under the history of Scotland. ] 
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two thousand of his countrymen. But no success and no truce could put an 
end to the intestine troubles of England. Another favourite had arisen, and 


another war with the barons was impending. 


THE DESPENSERS 


Many of the important facts in the history of England are written in its 
statutes. In three acts of parliament of the 15th of Edward II we find the 
distinct traces of a revolution and of a counter-revolution. In the first of 
these statutes, that decreeing “the exile of Hugh le Despenser, father and 
son,” we learn that at a parliament held at York in the twelfth year of 
Edward, Sir Hugh, the son, was named chamberlain of the king. This young 
man was of high family. His grandfather was killed on the side of the 
barons at Evesham. His father had served in the wars of Edward I, both in 
France and Scotland. Edward II was lavish in his bounties to his 
chamberlain. He united him in marriage with a daughter of that earl of 
Gloucester who was killed at Bannockburn. by which marriage he became 
possessed of the greater portion of Glamorganshire. His material wealth, 
according to a parliamentary document, was enormous. He had flocks of ten 
thousand sheep ; herds of a thousand oxen and cows ; hundreds of pigs ; 
arms and armour for two hundred men. The possessions of the father were 
more than double those of his son. The young Despenser soon became 
embroiled with his neighbours, the lords of the marches, who, assembling 
in arms, attacked his castles and destroyed or carried off his property. 


The earl of Hereford, the king’s brother-in-law, one of the peers appointed 
to enforce the “ordinances,” encouraged this violence; and the earl of 
Lancaster, the cousin of the king, joined with him and the lords of the 
marches and other barons and knights in an indenture bind’ng them ina 
common cause against the power and influence of the Despensers. They 
marched to London, and on their way plundered the manors of the elder 
Despenser, as they had those of his son. From St. Albans they sent a 
message to the king, demanding the banishment of these objects of their 
hatred; which demand Edward refused with indignation. The confederates 
advanced to London, where the parliament was sitting; and then was passed 
the statute of exile of Hugh le Despenser, father and son, “to the honour of 
God and holy church and of our lord the king, and for the profit of him and 
his realm, and for maintaining peace and quiet among his people.” The 


offences with which the Despensers were charged are then minutely set 
forth : 


They had accroached to themselves royal power over the king and his 
ministers ; they desired to lead the king to act with violence against his will 
; they kept the king from showing himself to his people, or giving audience 
to his great men, except at their will and humour; they removed good and 
sufficient ministers, and appointed false and evil ministers and unlearned 
justices ; they excited to civil war ; they caused the king to impose 
unreasonable fines; they permitted no bishop or abbot, newly created, to 
approach the king till they had paid fines to Sir Hugh, the son. Upon these 
various grounds, the peers of the realm awarded that Hugh, the father, and 
Hugh, the son, be disinherited forever, and utterly exiled out of the realm, as 
enemies of the king and his people. 


In this parliament, which was held at Westminster in three weeks after 
midsummer in 1321, indemnity was granted against all men, of whatsoever 
state or condition, who had done what might be noted for trespasses and 
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acain-‘t the kinj‘s peace “in pursuing and destroying Hugh le Despenser, 
the son an<] Hu’li le Despenser. the father.” In a parhament held at \ ork 
three weeks iii’ter [Caster, in 1322, this statute of indemnity was repealed, it 
being shown that it was “sinfully and wrongfully made and granted,” and 
tliat tiie assent “of the i)relates, earls, barons, knights of shires, and eom- 
nionaltv,” assembled in 1321, “was given for dread of the great force wincli 
the earlof Hereford and the other great confederates suddenly hiought to the 
parliament of Westminster, with horse and arms, in affray and abasement, of 
all the p(>ople.” In the same parliament of York the exile of the Despensers 
was annulled. This was a mighty change to be wrought in eight months. 


1 )uViiig that short period there had been a counter-revolution. In October 
of 1.521 King Ktlward took up arms, ostensibly to revenge an affront 


offered to his queen; and after capturing Leeds castle, in Kent @@@ to 
which his (lueen had bt^en denied admission @€@ led his forces 
northward. It was alleged that, before the truce of 1319, the earl of 
Lancaster had been in traitorous corre-s}X)ndence with the Scots, and that 
through his complicity with Robert Bruce, lierwick had not been recovered 
by the English. The truce of two years way now about to expire. The 
Despensers had returned to England, and Lancaster now kept no terms in 
his opposition to the government of Edward. Tliere can be no doubt that at 
this period he and the earl of Hereford were in alliance with Bruce. The 
Scots army was to enter England, to aid the earls and their confederates in 
their quarrel, but on no account to lay claim to any conquest ; and the earls 
were to use their endeavours that Bruce should enjoy his kingdom in peace. 
As Edward advanced, Lancaster retired into Yorkshire. At Boroughbridge 
he was encountered by a strong force, under the governors of York and 
Carlisle, and here Hereford was killed. Lancaster expectetl the arrival of his 
allies from Scotland, but no army came. He was taken prisoner, and was 
conducted to his own castle of Pontefract, at whose gates he had stood 
when Edward passed by in returning from the siege of Berwick, and jeered 
his king with bitter scorn. To that castle Edward now came a triumphant 
lord ; and in his own hall was Lancaster, who at \‘arwick had adjudged 
Gaveston to die, arraigned as a traitor. On a gray pony, without a bridle, he 
was led to execution, and kneeling down on an eminence outside the town 
his head was struck off. Eighteen others of the confederates were executed 
in London and other places. Thus it was that the parliament of York, in 
1322, passed the statute which we have mentioned. 


But they did more than this. They revoked all the “ordinances” which had 
been made ten years before, it being found that “by the matters so ordained 
the royal power of our lord the king was restrained on divers things, 
contrary to what it ought to be.” But not only were these “ordinances” 
repealed, but all provisions “made by subjects against the royal power of 
the ancestors of our lord the king” were to cease and lose their effect 
forever. I’ Mward II was now in the plenary possession of sovereign power. 
He had an obse(iuious parliament. The great barons who interfered with his 
will were removed. Hugh le Despenser, the son, might reign supreme in the 
palace, as he had reigned before. Edward would himself wipe out the 
disgrace of Bannockbum, and win back Scotland to his crown. He 


addressed a letter to the pope, stating that having put dowTi the earl of 
Lancaster, he was engaged in preparing to invade Scotland, desiring no 
peace between the two kingdoms. 


The Scots, anticipating the coming war, entered England and penetrated to 
Lancashire. They then returned without molestation, laden with immense 
booty, and driving their wagons bearmg the spoil of gold and plate, of fur- 
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niture and church ornaments, as securely as if they were on a peaceful 
journey. The king of England was collecting a great army OOO a 
machine too cumbrous for effective use. He marched into Scotland with an 
ill supply of bread for his men and of provender for his horses; for England 
was still suffering the miseries of scarcity. As the great host of Edward 
marched on to the Forth, he found a desert. The stores of corn, the herds of 
the Lothians, had all been removed northward. The houses were deserted. 
The English fleet, which had been prepared to co-operate with the invading 
army, was detained by contrary winds. Famine and sickness were doing the 
work which Bruce waited to complete. King Edward hastily marched back 
to the border; and King Robert came forth from his encampment at Culross. 
Douglas began to harass the English in their rear ; and Edward, appointing 
guardians of the marches, retreated to a strong position near Byland abbey, 
in Yorkshire. The greater part of his army was disbanded. Edward felt 
himself secure. But a body of Scottish knights suddenly appeared before the 
abbey and obtained a victory; the king of England fled precipitately to York. 
The war of twenty-three years with Scotland was at an end. On the 30th of 
May, 1323, a truce between the two kingdoms was concluded for thirteen 
years. 


THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS 


It was during the revolutionary period of which we have been treating that 
the great military order of the Templars was dissolved, after having attained 
the highest authority and influence in Europe during nearly two hundred 
years. One of the charges against the Despensers was that they prevented 
justice being done touching the lands of the Templars. When Philip the Fair, 
king of France, in 1307, suddenly took possession of the palace of the 
Temple in Paris, and threw the grand master and all his knights into prison, 
the main object of this despotic act was to obtain possession of the 
enormous properties of the order throughout France. In England, although 
the order was suppressed, no cruelties were exercised upon the members of 
the brotherhood, which had numbered some of the most illustrious of the 
nobles amongst its knights. In 1308, under sealed directions sent to all the 
sheriffs in England and Ireland, about two hundred and fifty knights were 
arrested, and all their property was attached. Before a tribunal of prelates 
and envoys of the pope, forty-seven of these knights boldly maintained their 
innocence. The use of torture was urged upon the king, in a letter from the 
holy pontiff; and the archbishop of York, having ascertained that torture 
was unknown in England, and that there was no machine for torture in the 
kingdom, inquired if he should send abroad for such an instrument. None, 
as it appears, were put upon the rack or burned. They were imprisoned, and 
had a daily pittance allowed for their support. 


Meanwhile, the Hospitalers, or knights of St. John, who had maintained 
their influence in the East, and continued to make a show of defending 
Christendom against the Mohammedans, kept their large possessions 
without molestation, and in their great priory of St. John, in Clerkenwell, 
maintained as much state as the Templars on the bank of the Thames. At 
last came the grand question of the revenues of the Templars. After sixteen 
years, during which the king and his favourites and his nobles partook of 
the spoil, a statute was passed, in 1324, which recited that, the order of the 
Templars having been dissolved, the lands and tenements in demesne were 
seized into the hands of the king and of divers other lords of the fees of 
them; but that 
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Another and a brighter epoch was now to dawn upon this portion of the 
world ; every province and every district felt the high civilisation and 
luxurious habits of Rome during the first years of the imperial government. 
New towns owed the splendour and magnificence of their public buildings 
to the protection of the emperors, while those which had suffered during the 
wars were rebuilt and enriched by the same liberal hands. New honours and 
privileges were granted to them, and the products of a favoured clime 
received fresh encouragement from universal peace. Even those convulsive 
throes of nature which, during this period, destroyed many of her cities and 
temples, were but incentives to renewed acts of liberality, as is attested by 
the coins and the inscriptions, which the traveller meets with in almost 
every part of this peninsula. 


But this prosperity was of short duration ; the luxury and the extent of the 
Roman empire brouglit with them the accompanying cankers of weakness 
and dissolution. Rebellion at home, and insurrection on the frontiers 
attended by military insubordination, soon changed the fair features of 
peace into the distorted aspect of war ; plenty gave way to misery and 
religious zeal lent its hand to increase the evil. Asia Minor could not be 
expected to escape the calamity — indeed, an undue proportion of 
wretched-ness seems to have been her lot ; for the establishment of the first 
Christian churches in her territory added fuel to the contests between the 
pagans and Christians ; and while the latter destroyed the temples of 
paganism, regard-less of the beauty of the work or the skill of the builder, 
they met with personal cruelties and suffered worse persecutions at the 
hands of their idolatrous enemies. 


A vain prospect of better days appeared, when Constantine, after fighting 
under the cross and conquering Maxentius, laid the foundations of 
Constantinople on the site of Byzantium, the seat of the future Empire of 
the East. During this period the early history of the church is intimately 
associated with that of Asia Minor. It is enough to allude to the celebrated 
council of Nicaea and its creed, and to mention the names of George of 
Cappadocia, Gregory of Nazianzus, Eusebius, and St. Basil of Csesarea. 
The illusion soon vanished : the apostate Julian, carried along by a love of 
speculation, and fond of the philosophy of the pagans, led the way by his 
liberalism, to the establishment of those sects which long agitated the 
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now, as the order of tlie brethren of St. John of Jerusalem was provided, 
instituted, and canonised, for the defence of Christians, the lands and all 
appur-tenances should go to that orcU’r, to be employed, as the Templars 
were bound to employ them, in relieving the poor, in hospitalities, in 
celebrating divine service, and in defence of the Holy Land. England 
escaped the guilt of France, in abolishing this powerful body without 
bloodshed. The knights of St. John held their wealth in England till, two 
centuries later, their order wikj suppressed by one before whom lord priors 
melted away in the common ruin of monastic institutions. In the reign of 
Edward III the students of law took possession of the great house of the 
Templars in London ; and their preceptories, in the rural districts, fell into 
decay, or became the homesteads and barns of the descemlants of the Saxon 
villeins whom the proud Norman knights had despised and trampled upon. 


ROGER MORTIMER AND QUEEN ISABELLA 


One of the principal supporters of the earl of Lancaster, who was beheaded 
at Pontefract in 11422, was Roger Mortimer, lord of Wigmore. He was 
spared the extreme penalties of treason, but was confined in the Tower of 
London. In 1.“i23 he escaped, and proceeded to France. Isabella, the queen 
of Ed-ward II, was sister to Charles IV of France; and to reconcile some 
differences between Edward and Charles in the affairs of Gascony, Isabella 
was deputed to the court of her brother, with power to conclude a treaty. 
This she accom-plishetl, upon terms not very advantageous to her husband, 
in May, 1325. In September of the same year the king of England was 
induced to transfer his foreign possessions of Gascony and Ponthieu to his 
son Edward, then thirteen years of age; who went to Paris, and there did 
homage for them to the feudal lord, Charles IV. At Paris, Roger Mortimer 
joined the queen, and became the chief officer of her household. 


The return of Isabella and her son to England, as soon as the homage was 
performed, was expected by Edward. But they came not. After the lapse of 
more than five centuries, the private remonstrances of the husband and 
father are still preserved, in several letters in the French language, which 


are exceedingly curious. The archbishop of Canterbury had written to 
Isabella to exhort her to return, to which she had replied that Sir Hugh le 
Despenser was her enemy, and that she could not come because her life 
would be in danger. On the 1st of December, 1325, the king thus wTites to 
the queen : 


Dame: 


Oftentimes we have commanded you, as well before the homage a.s since, 
to return to us with all haste, without any excuses. Now, you have sent us 
word, by the honourable father, the bishop of Winchester, that you will not 
come, on account of the danger and doubt of Huph le Despenser; at which 
we greatly marvel: the more so, that you bore yourself so aniirably towards 
him, and he towards you, in our presence, and even at vour departure you 
pave him especial promises, signs, and proofs of certain friendship; and 
afterwards sent him very especial letters, which he has shown to us. 


The husband then goes on to say that no evil or disgrace has ever befallen 
her, except when “we have spoken to you, as wc ought, words of 
chastisement in secret, without any other severity.” To his son he writes, 
under date of the 2d of December: 


Most dear Son: 


Remember in your youth and tender age what we charged and commanded 
you, when you left ua at Dover, and what you said to us in answer, with 
which we were greatly pleased; 
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and do not trespass or contravene what we then charged you in any point, 
on no account. And since your liomage has been received, go to our most 
dear brother, the king of France, your uncle, and take your leave of him ; 
and then come away to us in the company of our most dear companion, the 


queen, your mother, if she come so soon. And if she does not come, come 
you, in all haste without longer stay ; for we have a very great desire to see 
you and speak with you. And hereof fail not by any means, neither for 
mother, nor for any other person, as you regard our blessing. 


But still the wife came not, nor the son. On the 1st of March, 1326, the king 
again writes to the young Edward, commanding him to contract no 
marriage without his father’s consent ; defending Hugh le Despenser as his 
dear and loyal servant ; bitterly adverting to the alliance of Queen Isabella 
with Roger Mortimer, a false traitor, and the king’s mortal enemy ; and 
ordering his son immediately to return. In a letter to the king of France, of 
the same date, Edward says that he truly perceives, as all men may 
perceive, that the queen does not love him as she ought to love her lord. 


RETURN OF ISABELLA AND PRINCE EDWARD 


These domestic differences were soon brought to a public issue. The king of 
France invaded Gascony, and Edward declared war against him. William, 
count of Hainault, received Isabella at his court, for the pope had exhorted 
Charles to dismiss her from Paris. The young Edward w^as contracted in 
marriage with Philippa, the daughter of the count. A force of two thousand 
men, under the command of John of Hainault, was placed at the disposal of 
Isabella; and on the 24th of September, the wife and the son of Edward did 
return to England, landing at Orwell in Suffolk, not as suppliants but as 
complainants, in arms for the redress of injuries. Isabella came surrounded 
by nobles who had been banished or fled when the insurrection of Lancaster 
failed. Powerful lords €€€ including the brothers of the king, the earls 
of Kent and Suffolk, his cousin the earl of Richmond, and several bishops 
@@@ joined Isabella. A proclamation was issued, stating that the queen, 
the prince, and the earl of Kent had come to free the nation from the 
tyranny of Hugh le Despenser. b 


At the queen’s approach towards the capital, Edward, as a last resource, 

threw himself on the loyalty and pity of the citizens. Their answer was cold 
but intelligible. The privileges of the city would not, they observed, permit 
them to follow the king into the field, but they would shut the gates against 


the foreigners, and would on all occasions pay due respect to their 
sovereign, his queen, and his son. Edward immediately departed with the 
two Despensers, the chancellor Baldock, and a slender retinue ; and soon 
after his departure the populace rose, murdered Walter Stapleton, the bishop 
of Exeter, took forcible possession of the Tower, and liberated the prisoners. 
The fugitive monarch hastened to the marches of Wales, where lay the 
estates of his favourite. Bristol was given to the custody of the elder 
Despenser, earl of Winchester, and at Caerphilly an attempt was made to 
raise the men of Glamorgan. But the Welshmen were equally indifferent to 
the distress of their lord and of their sovereign ; and Edward with his 
favourite took ship for Lundy, a small isle in the mouth of the Bristol 
Channel, which had been previously fortified and plentifully stored with 
provisions. 


The queen was not slow to pursue her fugitive consort. As she passed 


through Oxford, she commanded Orlton [bishop of Hereford] to preach 
before the university. The bishop selected for his text that passage in 
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Genesis. ” I will put seed and hor seed, to Isabella and the the stM’iuon 
dark am 
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head.” These words he ap])lied DespcMisers ; but many thought that they 
discovered m I prophetic allusions to 


the fate which afterwards befel the unfortunate Mdward. From Oxford she 
hastened to Bristol; and the elder Despenser. unable to mast(T the 
disaffection of the burghers, surrendered 


the town and castle on the third day. His gray hairs (he had passed his 
ninetieth year) were not respected by his enemies; and he was accused 
before Sir William Trussel, one of the exiles raised b}/ Isabella to the office 
of judge, of having assumed an undue influence over the king, exorcised the 
royal power, widened th(/ l)reach between the sovereign and the people, 
and advised the execution of the earl of Lancaster. In these tumultuous 
times the liberty of defence was seldom allowed to a political prisoner, but 
the notoriety of the facts charged in the indictment was assumed as a 
justification of the sentence which immediately followed. The earl was 
drawn from the court to the place of execution, where his enemies glutted 
their revenge with the sight of his sufferings. He was disembowelled alive ; 
his body was afterwards hung on a gibbet for four days, and then cut into 
pieces and throW@€@n to the dogs. 


At Bristol it was ascertained that Edward had put to sea ; and a 
proclamation was immediately made through the towAn, summoning him to 
return and resume the government. This farce was preparatory to an 
important decision of the prelates and barons in the queen’s interest. 
Assuming the powers of parliament, they resolved that by the king’s 
absence the realm had been left without a ruler; and therefore appointed the 
”duke of Aquitaine” guardian of the kingdom in the name and by the right 
of his father. Edward’s evil fortune pursued him by sea as well as land. He 
was unable to reach the isle of Lundy ; and after contending for some days 
with a strong westerly wind, he landed at Swansea, retired to Neath, and 
sought to elude the search of his enemies by concealing himself in different 
places between that monastery and the castle of Caerphilly, held by his 
partisan, John de Felton. 


At length. Henry, earl of Leicester, who had lately taken the title of his 
attainted brother, the earl of Lancaster, corrupted the fidelity of the natives, 
and got possession of the younger Despenser and Baldock, who were 
secreted in the woods near the castle of Lantressan. Edward, it is said, 
immediately came forward, and voluntarily surrendered to his cousin, by 


whom he was sent to the strong fortress of Kenilworth. His fate was 
postponed to answer the purposes of his wife; the other captives were 
sacrificed without mercy to the resentment of their enemies. Baldock, as a 
clergjonan, was confined 


John of Eltham 


(Son of Edward IT) 
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first in the prison of the bishop of Hereford, and afterwards in that of 
Newgate, where he sank under the rigours of his captivity ; Despenser was 
arraigned at Hereford before the same judge whose hands were still reeking 
with the blood of his father. The offences laid to his charge form the best 
proof of his innocence. According to Trussel, he had been the cause of 
every calamity which had befallen the kingdom since his return from 
banishment, of the failure of the king’s expedition into Scotland, and of the 
success of the Scottish incursions into England. He had not only prosecuted 
the earl of Lancaster and his adherents to death, but when God had 
demonstrated the virtue of that nobleman by the supernatural cures wrought 
at his tomb, he had placed guards to prevent the afflux of the people, and to 
suppress the knowledge of the miracles ; he had constantly fomented the 
dissension between Edward and his consort; had hired assassins to murder 
the queen and the prince when they were in France; and at their return had 
conveyed away the king and the royal treasures against the provisions of the 
Great Charter. 


“Therefore,” continues this upright judge, “do all the good men of this 
realm, lesser and greater, poor and rich, award with common assent that 
you, Hugh Spenser, as a robber, traitor, and outlaw, be drawn, hanged, 
disembowelled, beheaded, and quartered. Away then, traitor; go, receive the 


1? 


reward of your tyranny, wicked and attainted traitor!” He was drawn in a 
black gown with the arms of his family reversed, and a wreath of nettles on 
his head, and was hanged on a gallows fifty feet high, amidst the 
acclamations and scoffs of the populace. A few yards below him suffered 
Simon de Reading, a faithful servant, who had always adhered to the 
fortunes of his master. Besides these the earl of Arundel and two other 
gentlemen were beheaded. They had remained neutral during the invasion, 
but were accused of having consented to the death of the earl of Lancaster. 
In the opinion of the public, their chief crime was the contiguity of their 
possessions to those of the queen’s favourite, to whom they were granted. 


DEPOSITION OF THE KING 


From Hereford Isabella with Mortimer and her son proceeded by slow 
journeys to meet the parliament at Westminster. The session was opened by 
a long speech from that crafty politician, the bishop of Hereford. The 
removal of the Despensers from the person of the king, the only ostensible 
object of the party, had now been effected, and it was natural to ask why 
Edward, in whose name the parliament had been summoned,‘ was not 
restored to the exercise of the royal authority. To obviate this difficulty, the 
bishop painted in strong colours the vindictive disposition which it suited 
him to ascribe to the captive monarch, and solemnly declared that to 
liberate him now would be to expose to certain death the princess, who by 
her wisdom and courage had so lately freed the realm from the tyranny of 
the royal favourites. 


He therefore requested them to retire, and to return the next day. prepared to 
answer this important question €€€ whether it were better that the father 
should retain the crown, or that the son should reign in the place of his 
father. At the appointed hour the hall was filled with the most riotous of the 
citizens of London, whose shouts and menaces were heard in the room 


‘ The first writs had been tested by the prince as guardian of the realm; but 
this supposed Edward to be absent, and other writs, proroguing the meeting 
of parhament, were issued teste rege, though he was in reality a prisoner. 
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ocoiipiod by tho parliainont. Not a voice was raised in the king’s favour. 
His greatest friends thought it a proof of courage to remain silent. The 
young Edward was dechired king by acclamation, and presented in that 
capacity to the approbation of the populace. The temporal peers with many 
of the “prelates i)ubicly swore fealty to the new sovereign; the archbishop 
of York, and the bishops of London, Rochester, and Carlisle, though 
summoned bv the justiciaries, had the resolution to refuse. 


These irregular proceedings had probably been pursued to extort from the 
members an assent, from which they could not afterwards recede. Though 
the prince was declared king, his father had neither resigned nor been 
deposed. 


To remedy the defect, a bill 

J/*i^ of six articles was exhibited 

j^. “,\ against Edward by Strat— 
J(SAv.;V ford, bishop of Winchester, 


P*.TOAsi/ ‘ ^ charging him with indolence, incapacity, the loss of the 
crown of Scotland, the violation of the coronation oath, oppression of the 
church, and cruelty to the barons. In the presence of the young prince seated 
on the throne, these charges were read and approved; and it was resolved 
that the reign of Edward of Carnarvon had ceased, and that the sceptre 
should be intrusted to the hands of his son, Edward of Windsor. 


When this resolution was reported to the queen, she acted a part which 
could deceive no one. With the most violent expressions of grief, she 
lamented the misfortune of her husband, declared that the parliament had 
exceeded its legitimate powers, and exhorted her son to refuse a crowm 


which belonged to his father. To silence her pretended scruples, a 
deputation was appointed consisting of prelates, earls, barons, knights, 
citizens, and burgesses. They were instructed to proceed to Kenilworth, to 
give notice to Edward of the election of his son, to procure from him a 
voluntary resignation of the crown, and, if he refused, to give him back 
their homage, and to act as circumstances might suggest. 


The bishops of Winchester and Lincoln, a secret and an open enemy, were 
the first who arrived. They employed arguments, and promises, and threats 
to obtain the consent of the unfortunate king ; spoke of the greatness of 
mind he would display, and of the reward he would deserve, by renouncing 
the crown to restore peace to his people; promised him in the event of his 
compliance the enjoyment of a princely revenue and establishment; and 


Berkeley Castle 


(An aincient baronial castle, still occupied as a dwelling. II was murdered 
here in 1327) 


Edward 
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threatened, if he refused, not only to depose him, but to pass by his son and 
choose a sovereign from another family. When they had sufficiently worked 
on his hopes and fears, they led him, dressed in a plain black gown, into the 
room in which the deputation had been arranged to receive him. At the sight 
of Orlton, his mortal enemy, who advanced to address him, he started back, 
and sank to the ground, but in a short time recovered sufficiently to attend 
to the speech of that prelate. 


His answer has been differently reported by his friends and opponents. 
According to the former, he replied that no act of his could be deemed free, 
as long as he remained a prisoner ; but that he should endeavour to bear 
patiently whatever might happen. By the latter we are told that he expressed 
his sorrow for having given such provocation to his people; submitted to 
what he could not avert ; and thanked the parliament for having continued 
the crown in his family. Sir William Trussel immediately addressed him in 
these words : ” I, William Trussel, proctor of the earls, barons, and others, 
having for this full and sufficient power, do render and give back to you 
Edward, once king of England, the homage and fealty of the persons named 
in my procuracy; and acquit and discharge them thereof, in the best manner 
that law and custom will give. And I now make protestation in their name 
that they will no longer be in your fealty or allegiance, nor claim to hold 
anything of you as king, but will account you hereafter as a private person, 
without any manner of royal dignity.” The distressing ceremony was closed 
by the act of Sir Thomas Blount, the steward of the household, who, as was 
always done at the king’s death, broke his staff of office, and declared that 
all persons engaged in the royal service were discharged. 


In three days the deputation returned from Kenilworth, and the next 
morning the accession of the new sovereign, who was in his fourteenth 
year, was proclaimed by the heralds in the following unusual form : ” 
Whereas Sir Ed-ward, late king of England, of his own good will, and with 
the common advice and assent of the prelates, earls, barons, and other 
nobles, and all the commonalty of the realm, has put himself out of the 
government of the realm, and has granted and willed that the government of 
the said realm should come to Sir Edward, his eldest son and heir, and that 
he should govern the kingdom, and should be crowned king, on which 
account all the lords have done him homage ; we cry and publish the peace 
of our said lord Sir Edward the son, and on his part strictly command and 
enjoin, under pain and peril of disherison, and loss of life and member, that 
no one break the peace of our said lord the king; for he is, and will be, ready 
to do justice to all and each of the said kingdom, both to the little and the 
great, in all things, and against all men. And if anyone have a claim against 
another, let him proceed by way of action, and not by violence or force.” 
The same assertion, that the late king had resigned of his own free will with 


Eastern empire, and shed their baneful influence over the Christians of the 
West. Amidst these 
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calamities, the same hordes of barbarians who had sacked the phiius of Italy 
and Thrace, carried desolation and ruin into the other jjarts of the empire, 
and while the nations of the West were falling into the hands of successive 
northern chieftains, Asia Minor could not escape the ravages which 
overwhelmed the eastern pi-ovinces. 


The annals of the Byzantine empire contain a melancholy list of facts of 
violence, intrigue, oppression, and vice. In Sapor, king of Persia, a powerful 
and determined enemy came to the aid of these domestic foes, and a 
warfare was carried on against him with various success; the conquest or 
defence of Asia Minor was the rich prize for which they fought. But it is 
most painful to reflect that some of the greatest cruelties and miseries which 
were suffered during the fifth century were owing to the dissensions of the 
Christian sects, in which the names of the two patriarchs, Nestorius of 
Constantinople and Cyril of Alexandria, were most conspicuous, and the 
city of Ephesus was the scene of their disgraceful quarrels. 


In the reign of Justinian the contests with Persia still continued, and the 
gold-mines of Trebizond became a subject of dispute between the Greeks 
and Chosroes I. During his reign the name of Turk first appears in the page 
of history. Having driven the Avars from their northern wildernesses, they 
reached the Caucasus, from whence they sent ambassadors to the emperor. 
Mutual interest dictated the alliance between them and Justinian against the 
Persians. This did not, however, long avail to protect the Empire of the East 
against the power of the Great King. 


Heraclius ascended the throne a.d. 610, and in the following year Chosroes 
II invaded the empire ; after the conquest of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, his 
troops marched from the Euphrates to the Thracian Bosporus, devastating 
the seacoast of Pontus, sacking Ancyra and taking Chalcedon by storm. The 
heroism of Heraclius, which shone forth dui-ing the middle portion of his 


the consent of his parliament was unblushingly repeated at the coronation of 
the young prince. 


DEATH AND CHARACTER OF EDWARD II 


Edward of Carnarvon (for so we must now call him) was destined to add 
one to the long catalogue of princes to whom the loss of a crown has been 
but the prelude to the loss of life. The attention of the earl of Lancaster to 
alleviate the sufferings of his captive did not accord with the views of the 
queen and her paramour. He was given to the custody of Sir John de 
Maltravers, a man who, by his former sufferings, had proved his attachment 
to the party- 
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To conceal the place of Edward’s residence, he successively transferred the 
prisoner from Kenihvorth to Corfe, Bristol, and Berkeley, and by the 
indignities which were ofTcred to him, and the severities which were 
inflicted, labouretl to deprive him of his reason or to shorten his life. It was 
in vain that the deposed monarch solicited an interview with his wife, or to 
be indulged with the company of his children. Isabella had not the courage 
to face the luisbaiul whom she had so cruelly injured, nor would she trust 
her sons in the presence of their father. Though in possession of the 
sovereign power, she was still harass(>d with the most gloomy 
apprehensions. In several parts of tiie kingdom associations were known to 
exist for the avowed purpose of liberating the captive; her scandalous 
connection with Mortimer wjus publicly noticed by the clergy in their 
sermons; and there was reason to fear that the church might compel her by 
censures to cohabit with her consort. To prevent the last she had recourse to 
her usual expedient. As her sou led an army against the Scots, she called an 
assembly of prelates and barons at Stamford, laid before them her pretended 


reasons for dreading the sanguinary vengeance of her husband, and 
prevailed on them to declare that, 
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Entrance to Room in Berkeley Castle 
(This room was the scene of the crime) 


even if she desired it, they would not |)ermit her to return to the society of 
Edward of Carnarvon. 


Thomas Lord Berkeley, the owner of Berkeley castle, was now joined with 
Sir John .Maltravers in the commission of guarding the captive monarch. It 
chanced that the former was detained at his manor of Bradley by a 
dangerous malady, during which the duty of watching the king devolved on 
two of his officers. Thomas Goumay and William Ogle. One night, while he 
wa.s under their charge, the inmates of the castle were alarmed by the 
shrieks which L/vsued from his apartment ; the next morning the 
neighbouring gentry, with the citizens of Bristol, were invited to behold his 
dead body. Externally 
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it exhibited no marks of violence ; but the distortion of the features betrayed 
the horrible agonies in which he had expired ; and it was confidently 
whispered that his death had been procured by the forcible introduction of a 
red-hot iron into the bowels. No further investigation was made ; and the 


corpse was privately interred in the abbey church of St. Peter in Gloucester. 
A 


The first Edward had been in disposition a tyrant. As often as he dared, he 
had trampled on the liberties or invaded the property of his subjects ; and 
yet he died in his bed, respected by his barons, and admired by his 
contemporaries. His son, the second Edward, was of a less imperious 
character; no acts of injustice or oppression were imputed to him by his 
greatest enemies ; yet he was deposed from the throne and murdered in a 
prison. Of this difference between the lot of the father and the son the 
solution must be sought in the manners and character of the age. They both 
reigned over proud and factious nobles, jealous of their own liberties, but 
regardless of the liberties of others ; and who, though they respected the 
arbitrary sway of a monarch as haughty and violent as themselves, despised 
the milder and more equitable administration of his successor. That 
successor, naturally easy and indolent, fond of the pleasures of the table and 
the amusements of the chase, willingly 


devolved on others the cares and labours of government. But in an age 
unacquainted with the more modern expedient of a responsible minister, the 
barons considered the elevation of the favourite as their own depression, his 
power as the infringement of their rights. 


The result was what we have seen @€@ a series of associations having 
for their primary object the removal of evil counsellors, as they were called, 
from the per-son of the prince, but gradually invading the legitimate rights 
of the crown, and terminating in the dethronement and assassination of the 
sovereign. For the part which Isabella acted in this tragedy no apology can 
be framed. The apprehensions of danger to her life, under which she 
attempted to conceal her real purposes, were of too flimsy a texture to blind 


the most devoted of her partisans ; nor could she palliate her adulterous 
connection with Mortimer by retorting on her husband the charge of 
conjugal infidelity. In a few years her crime was punished with the general 
execration of mankind. She saw her paramour ex-pire on a gibbet, and spent 
the remainder of her life in disgrace and obscurity. 
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“The mystery surrounding Edward’s tragic end,” says Mackinnon,” “gave 
rise to a curious but incredible story of his changing his clothes with his 
servant, of his escape to Ireland and retirement to Lombardy where he lived 
several years as a hermit€€@ all told with the circumstantial minuteness 
of a romancer to screen the culpable parties from the guilt ot a horrible 
outrage, or whitewash their odious memory.” 
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EDWARD 1 11,4 AND THE SCOTCH WAR 


For some years, however, Isabella and Mortimer enjoyed the reward of their 
Ruilt. The y<mth of the king allowed them to retain that ascendancy over 


his mind which they had hitherto exercised ; and the murder of his father 
secured them from the resentment of an injured husband. Of the forfeited 
estat<‘s of the Despensers and their partisans, the larger portion, with the 
title of Ivirl of Mardi, fell to the lot of Mortimer; whilst the queen obtained 
the sum of t”20,0()0 for the present payment of her debts, and a yearly 
income t(i the same amount for her future expenses. 


In the parhament an act of indemnity was passed for all violences 
committed during the revolution; the award against the Despensers was re- 
enacted; the judgments given against the late earl of Lancaster and his 
adherent.s were reverseil ; both the Great Charter and the charter of forests 
were confirmed, and certain grievances abolished; and a council of regency 
was appointed, to consist of four bishops, four earls, and six barons. Most, 
however, of its members belonged to the queen’s party, and those who were 
not under lu>r control were gradually dismissed by the contrivance of that 
unprincipled woman and her paramour. 


The first measures of the new government were disconcerted by an un- 
expectetl occurrence. Since the truce with Scotland only a few years had 
expired; but the state of affairs in England offered to the Scottish king a 
temj/tation which he had not the virtue to resist. He determined, in 
violation of his engagements, to wrest, if possible, from the young king a 
solemn renunciation of that superiority which had been claimed by his 
father and grandfather. Aware of the intentions of Bruce, the English 
government had recourse to every expedient to avert hostilities. The lords 
of the marches were ordered to observe the articles of the late treaty ; it was 
solemnly confirmed by the new king; envoys were sent to negotiate with 
the Scottish monarch ; and it was at last agreed that ambassadors should 
meet in the marches, and treat of a final peace. But Bruce summoned his 
military retainers to join him at the same place and on the same day; and 
Edward, to be prepared for the event, was compelled to issue similar orders 
to the tenants 
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of the crown and the men of the northern counties. The negotiators met: the 
Scots insisted on their own terms; and when the Enghsh demurred, an army 
of twenty-four thousand men under Randolph and Douglas crossed the 
borders, and ravaged the county of Cumberland. 


Edward consumed six weeks at York, waiting for the arrival of his forces. 
At the suggestion of Mortimer, he had purchased, for the sum of 

@@ 14,000, the services of John of Hainault and a body of foreigners, who 
were lodged in the best quarters and treated with the best cheer. On Trinity 
Sunday the king entertained five hundred knights, the queen sixty ladies, at 
their respective tables ; but the festivity was interrupted by an alarm of a 
tumult in the city. The insolence of the foreigners had irritated the 
Lincolnshire archers; and in a battle, which lasted till night, some hundreds 
were Slain on each side. The men of Hainault claimed the victory ; but they 
were compelled from that moment to use the same precautions as in a 
hostile country, and never considered themselves safe till they had left the 
island. Commissioners were appointed to inquire into the origin of the 
quarrel ; whatever may have been the result, it was deemed prudent to 
suppress it.*/ 


In the pages of Froissart,/ we find a vivid description, “how the king of 
England made his first journey against the Scots.” Having marched to Dur- 
ham, he followed the course of the invaders by the smoke of the desolating 
fires which had marked their progress. Still the Scots wasted the country 


reign, saved the capital and the empire. Conveying his army by sea to the 
Gulf of Issus, and carrying the war into the enemy’s country, he compelled 
the Persians to evacuate Asia Minor and hasten to the defence of Dastagerd 
and Ctesiphon ; and the battle of Nineveh (a.d. 627) reduced the haughty 
Chosroes to the state of a fugitive. 


In the eighth century a new incentive to crime and folly burst upon the 
Eastern world. The worship of images, which had crept into the practice of 
the church, now began to be looked upon as idolatry ; and the vacillating 
Gi’eeks were visited by this imputation on the one hand, or by the 
accusation of impiety on the other, if they renounced the practice. In tlie 
year 718 an adventurer from the mountains of Isauria, who had the 
command of the Anatolian legions, taking the name of Leo III, ascended the 
throne of Constantinople. The energy with which he adopted the views and 
directed the measures of the popular party, soon gained for him the name of 
the Iconoclast. The dispute ceased in 842, on the final establishment of the 
worship of the images by the Empress Theodora. 


Now a fiercer and more lasting enemy had made his appearance ; unre- 
lenting efforts were directed against the whole Christian world, from 
Jerusalem to the Pillars of Hercules and the shores of the Atlantic ; and the 
plains of Asia Minor fell an easy prey to valour and numbers. 
Mohammedanism had, during the last century, spread rapidly along the 
southern shore of the Mediterranean ; and the worshippers of the Koran had 
recruited the ranks of the army of the Faithful with hosts of Arabs, 
Saracens, and Moors. The Caliph Harun al-Rashid twice crossed the plains 
of Phrygia and Bithynia to invest the heights of Scutari and the Pontic 
Heraclea, and compelled NiceiAorus I 
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to pay him an annual tribute. Theophilus, son of Michael II, avenged these 
insults and on his fifth exjedition penetrated into Syria ; but the Caliph 
Mutazzim again ravaged the jjlains of Phrygia and directed his efforts 
against Amorium, the birthplace of Michael. The imperial army was routed 
and pursued to Dorylseum, which fell into the hands of the conqueror. 


around; and the large English amiy, encumbered with a vast camp-equipage, 
and marching ” through marishes and savage deserts, mountains and dales,” 
followed them in vain for two days. It was then determined to leave behind 
them the baggage and stores of provisions, each horseman carrying a single 
loaf ; and on the third day they crossed the Tyne. Here, suffering great 
privations, the English host remained seven days, looking in vain for their 
enemy, whom they expected to cross by the same ford. At length Edward 
proclaimed a great reward for the man who would discover to him where he 
would find the Scots; and Thomas de Rokeby led him back by a march of 
three days to the Wear, where they were encamped in huts, on a 
neighbouring hill. The two armies were ranged in order of battle; and “then 
some of the lords of England brought their young king on horseback, before 
all the battalions of the host, to give thereby the more courage to all his 
people.” But the river was between the armies, and the hill was 
inaccessible. Heralds summoned the Scots to come into the plain and fight; 
but the Scots answered, “Here we shall abide, as long as it shall please us.” 


For three days the armies remained in this position; but on the fourth 
morning, when the English looked upon the mountain, the enemy was no 
more seen. Edward followed, and found them in a still more formidable 
position, and for eighteen days “they lodged each against other.” But on 
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the first night two hundred Scots broke into the English camp, with the cry 
of “Douglas! Douglas! Ye shall die, thieves of England,” and they nearly 
captured the young king sleeping, cutting asunder the cords of his tent. At 
last, the Scots again silently retreated by a night-march, and the English, 


giving up the pursuit in despair, returned to Durham, and thence to York. 
This was the first lesson in warfare of the great Edward. The youth was out- 
generallod ; and it is recorded that he wept, when he was finally 
circumvented by the skill of an enemy so inferior in numbers. 


In the ensuing spring of 1328, a peace was concluded with Scotland, by 
which the independence of that country, under King Robert Bruce, was 
fully recognised, the claim of feudal superiority being wholly renounced. It 
was also agreed that the Scotch regalia, as well as the ’stone of destiny,” 
should be restored. Thirty thousand marks were paid by Scotland, in 
compensation for the damages caused by the invasion of the previous year. 
Further, the sister of Edward was contracted in marriage with David, the 
son of Robert Bruce, who became king, upon the death of his heroic father, 
in 1328. 


THE FALL OF .MORTIMER 


The treaty with Scotland was unpopular in England ; and the Londoners 
resisted the removal of the famous coronation stone. The ex-queen Isabella 
and Mortimer, earl of March, were from this, and other causes, becoming 
odious. The young king was not considered responsible for this wise but 
unpopular settlement of the ancient dispute as to Scotland being a fief of the 
English crown. In 1328, a few months after his return from his northern 
campaign, Edward was married to Philippa, daughter of the count of 
Hainault, to whom he had been contracted by his mother. He was advancing 
to manhood, and had sho\Mi his courage and activity in his march to the 
Tyne. But Mortimer and Isabella were still the ruling powers in the state. 
Dangers were gathering around them ; and they put on a bold front to their 
enemies, A confederacy against them was formed between the earl of 
Lancaster, nominally the head of the regency, and the late king’s brothers, 
Kent and Norfolk. These princes were irresolute, and Lancaster was visited 
by a heavy fine. The earl of Kent, a weak young man, was persuaded by the 
spies and agents of Mortimer that Edward II was still alive ; and he was 
imposed upon to the extent of addressing a letter to the deposed king, under 
the belief that he was in captivity. The letter was conveyed to Isabella and 
Mortimer, who summoned a pretended parliament, composed of their 


partisans, w’hich adjudged the unfortunate victim to die as a traitor; and he 
was accordingly beheaded on the 19th of March, 1330. 


A little after this. Queen Philippa gave birth to a son, Edward, so renowned 
in coming years as the Black Prince. It was time that the king should assert 
his own authority against his mother and her favourite. He confided his 
purpose to the earl of Montacute. A parliament was to assemble at 
Nottingham; and the ex-queen took up her residence in the castle, with 
Edward and Mortimer. The castle was filled with guards; and the keys of its 
gates were taken every night to the private chamber of Isabella. But there 
was a Subterraneous passage, leading from the west side of the sandstone 
rock on which the castle stands, the entrance to which from the road is still 
known as Mortimer’s hole. This communication was made known to 
Edward and Montacute by the governor. In the silent midnight hour of the 
10th of October, Montacute entered, with sufficient force, and being 
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joined by the young king, they proceeded to the rooms of the principal 
tower, and having seized the object of their search, by forcing his chamber- 
door and slaying those knights who defended the entrance, they carried him 
off in spite of Isabella’s cries of “Spare my gentle Mortimer.” The next 
morning the king issued a proclamation, in which he announced that the 
affairs of the kingdom had been evil-managed, to the dishonour of the 
realm, and to the impoverishment of the people; that he had caused the earl 
of March, and others, to be arrested, as the principal movers of these ills ; 
and that all men should know that for the future he would himself govern 
his people by right and reason, as became his own dignity, and with the 
advice of the common council of the realm. On the 26tli of November, 
Mortimer was condemned as a traitor, by a parliament at Westminster. The 
charges against him were, that he had fomented the dissensions between the 
late king and his queen ; that he had illegally assumed the power vested in 
the council of regency ; that he had caused Edward II to be put to death ; 
that he had compelled the earl of Lancaster and others to pay excessive 


fines; and had instigated the plot against the earl of Kent. He was executed 
on the 29th of November, with four others, as his accomplices. The pope 
wrote to Edward not to ex-pose the shame of his mother ; and she, 
therefore, passed the rest of her life, twenty-eight years, in confinement at 
her manor of Risings. 


THE RESULTS OF MISRULE; THE NEW EPOCH 


We at length may quit this ghastly region of crime and retribution. In the 
annals of England there is no era of twenty years so full of revolution and 
counter-revolution; of imbecile authority struggling with lawless force; of 
bitter hatreds and outraged affections; of proscriptions and executions and 
secret murders. Such a system of misrule, approaching at times to a state of 
anarchy, must of necessity have been accompanied by widespread 
corruption and general misery. There is a contemporary English poem. On 
the evil Times of Edward II, which describes briefly, but emphatically, 
some of the class-iniquities and national calamities of the days of Gaveston 
and the Despensers. According to this picture of manners, the fiend showed 
his mastery, and raised such a strife, ” that every lording was busy his own 
life to save; each was provoked to murder the other, and would spare none 
for kindred. While these great lordings were hurled on a heap, the prelates 
of holy church were blinded with covetousness. And then came a murrain 
of the cattle, and a dearth of corn, and poor simple men were a-hungred.” 
This quaint old rhymer speaks as a bitter satirist ; but with a circumstantial 
precision which shows that he wrote from his own observation. “Simony 
and covetise have the world at their will. Abbots and priors ride with horses 
and hounds as if they were knights, while poor men cower at the abbey-gate 
all day in hunger and in cold.” As he satirises the church, so is he equally 
severe upon baron and knight. He accuses them even of cowardice; “they 
are lions in hall, and hares in the field. Knightship is debased and lame of 
foot. There is a new cut of squierie in every town 000 gentle men that 
should be, that are swollen with pride, and have cast nurture into the ditch. 
Justices, sheriffs, mayors, and bailiffs O00 they know how to make the 
dark night out of the fair day. If the king raises a taxation, it is so twitted 
away that half is stolen ere it is accounted for €@ there are so many 


partners. The rich are spared, and the poor are robbed. Every man is ready 
to fill his own purse, and the king has the least part, and he hath all the 
curse. The pleader 
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at the bar takes fortv pence to speak a word or two for no good; and the 
false attonieys nmke nieii begin a suit they never would have thought of, 
and tiiev net their ‘silver for nought. The assizers condemn men for money, 
and the” rich justice will do wrong for a bribe. Traffic was once manitamed 
with truth but now is all turned to treachery.” So, concludes the satirist, is 
all the world blinded. We give a specimen of this curious production of the 
English language of the fourteenth century: 


Pride hath in his paunt<>r kauht the heie and the lowe, So that unncthc can 
cny man God Alniihti knowe. Pride priketh aboute, wid nithe and wid onde; 
Pes and love and charity hien hem out of londe 


so faste, That God wole for-don the world we muwe be sore agaste. 


Exaggerated as this picture of society may be, there can be little doubt that, 
in th(> transition state from the feudal relations between lord and villein, 
to’a condition in which the commons had attained a certain amount of 
independence, there had arisen a general desire amongst the governing 
classes, ecclesiastical, military, and civil, to substitute cunning for force and 
extortion for open plunder ; that the larger cultivators and the traders, 
aspiring, as they do in all times, to the luxuries of those in higher stations, 
ground those beneath them with slight regard to justice. The church had lost 
its ancient character of the protector of the poor; and the vices and 
oppressions of the monks had iDrought religion into contempt. Amidst all 
this, there was a great stirring of the national intellect. The wars of the 
crown were now supported by taxation of the people generally, instead of 
being conducted under the old tenure of knight-service. When the merchant 
or the yeoman had to draw his purse-strings, he became critical as to the 


mode in which he was governed. There was small communication between 
one district of the country and another; and thus, what we call public 
opinion could only be imperfectly formed. But in market and fair, in the 
guild and at the assize, men conferred and disputed; and whatever 
oppressions they endured were referred to the king’s evil advisers. Thus 
there was exultation m the land when Gaveston, Despenser, and Mortimer 
fell, one after the other; and their deaths were considered a just punishment 
for the wrongs of the commons. In that class of the commons were not 
mcluded the great body of the labourers. They made themselves heard at a 
more distant period. 


Meanwhile, a new epoch had opened. A young king had ascended the 
throne, full of martial ardour, ambitious, graced with all chivalric 
accomplishments, and gifted with many of the qualities of a sagacious ruler. 
His wars, however, founded on very doubtful pretensions, which appear to 
us of the present time manifestly unjust, were so brilliant in their success 
that, in the pride of a nation that was now thoroughly English, the evils of 
administration, and especially the wrongs of the peasantry, were too often 
forgotten. Now and then a stand was made for liberty, and some just laws 
were enacted. But the military spirit was the pervading influence of the 
reign of Edward III ; and the encouragement of that national temper kept his 
throne secure. During this reign, chivalry put on its most attractive features 
of courage and courtesy ; and those knightly qualities were never set forth 
more seductively than by the chronicler of chivalry, Sir John Froissart. The 
savage disregard of life €?€@ the massacres and plunderings that lie 
beneath this surface of romance€?@€ will display themselves as we 
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tion of the general body of the people, such as it is described in the poem 
On the evil Times of Edward II, is not so apparent in the usual historical 
relations. 


Whatever might have been the ferocity and cruelty of the days of chivalry, 
whose most golden period belongs to the reign of Edward III, we may well 
believe that the spirit which it engendered had considerable influence in 
forming the character of what was now the English nation. Froissart 


delights in setting forth the peaceful graces of the regal and noble life 
©@¢@ the minstrelsy and tales of glee, the dances and the carols. He goes 
forth to the chase with hawks and hounds. He sees the fairest maiden 
bestow the silken scarf upon the victor in the tournament. He hears without 
any shudder the cries of the herald, “The love of ladies” OOO “Glory 
won by blood.” He sees not^the bleeding horse and the gasping knight. 
There are death-wounds in the melee ; but the wine-flask is in the lighted 
hall. In the same spirit does he describe the course of warfare @€@@ the 
brilliant charge of the cavalry, the unbroken ranks of the footmen, the fatal 
aim of the archers, the solemn confession before battle, the elation of heart 
at the cry of “advance banners,” the knighting in the field. The horrors are 
passed over in a few brief sentences, containing the emphatic words 
“bumed” PO “robbed” POS “wasted” POO “pillaged” OOO 
“slain” @@@ “beheaded.” And yet out of all this was engendered a better 
state of society, which could never have grown amongst an unchivalrous 
aristocracy and an unwarlike yeomaiiry. Out of the Norman oppressors and 
the Saxon serfs had arisen a great race, whose blood, having mingled with 
that of the first Britons and their Roman masters, had at length produced 
one nation “inferior to none existing in the world,” says Macaulay:’/ 
“Every yeoman from Kent to Northumberland valued himself as one of a 
race born for victory and dominion, and looked down with scorn upon a 
nation before which his ancestors had trembled.” 


This was the spirit which made Crecy, the first great popular remembrance, 
long cherished with a defying pride; but which had a positive effect for 
instant good upon the Englishmen who fought by the sicle of Edward and 
his son, as well as upon all who heard of their countrymen’s daring and 
steadiness. Politically, the French war was unjust. Morally, it elevated the 
whole people. The same spirit which won the great battles of the Somme 
and the Loire had to win many a constitutional fight against the attempted 
encroachments upon liberty of the powerful monarch who led the English 
lords and yeomen to victory. As the whole nation rose in military prowess 
@@@ as the archer in his buff jacket became as important as the knight in 
his steel hauberk@?@@ the physical hardihood and the intellectual vigour 
of the people were more and more developed. The burgher became more 
resolved to maintain his free charters with his own right arm; and the noble 
found that his own security was mixed up with the liberty and happiness of 


the commons; and he joined with them in making redress of grievances go 
hand in hand with the grant of supplies. Then, too, men began to think. 
Miracles ceased in the presence of holy relics, and dispensations for sin 
came to be despised. The preaching of AVycliffe found willing hearers. The 
tales of Chaucer were read in the baronial hall and in the student’s chamber. 
The universities were filled with scholars. The laws were administered in 
the language of the na-tion. The Anglo-Norman had given place to that 
noble tongue upon which our literature has been built. Five centuries ago, 
the course upon which the English people had to run their race was straight 
before them ; and however they have been assailed by tyranny, or however 
corrupted by prosperity, they are still marching forward on the same 
vantage ground. 
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Edward wat; twenty years of age in 1332. His great talents, his resolved 
character, and his towering ambition were rapidly developing themselves. 
In him, the martial spirit of his grandfather had revived with a loftier and 
moH’ ciiivalrous generosity. His public actions were less regulated by his 
own arbitrary will than those of the first Edward ; and he had a more 
extended range of o’piiiion to propitiate than that of a feudal aristocracy. 
His wars were e.’’.entially popular. When, in 1346, he resolved uj^on the 
invasion of France, he inibiisiied a manifesto upon the cause of the war, 
which he addressed to the provincial of the order of Preaching Friars in 
England, in which he exhorts him to urge his brethren to set forth this cause 
to their congregations in their sermons. This shows that the great king did 
not manifest that indifference to the sentiments of his people, which the 
mere despot, and the agents of d(\spotism, think themselves privileged to 
assume. His wars involved heavv charges upon the industry of the nation; 
but they were nevertheless invarial)ly considered as national undertakings. 
If these undertakings hail been regarded upon strictly reasonable principles 
by king and people, the young heir of Robert Bruce would not have been 
disturbed in his succession’to the tlirone of Scotland, nor the right of Philip 
of Valois to be king of France disputed. The Scottish wars, whatever form 


they might assume, were unavoidable, as long as two military nations, 
undivided by seas or mountains, had aggressions to carry forward and 
injuries to revenge. The gradual interfusion of races and interests could be 
the only pacificator. The French wars, prolonged as they were for a hundred 
and twenty years, had a natural termination, when the plans of continental 
dominion were found to be utterly incompatible with the prosperity of this 
island realm. The importance of the Scottish w\ars passed away, for the 
most part, when Bruce had fought his great fight for independence. The 
French wars involve so many passages of the most vivid historical interest, 
present so many remarkable points of comparison between the two nations, 
and have had such an enduring effect upon the policy of both governments 
that these events will require to be related with occasional detail till the 
extinction of the English power in France was happily accomplished. 


EDWARD BALIOL 


The attempt of Edward Baliol to recover the crown of Scotland during the 
minority of the young king, David, arose out of the discontent of some 
English lords who claimed lands in that country. The king of England is 
supposed, with good reason, to have encouraged the attempt; but the 
passage of armed men through the northern counties was strictly forbidden : 
and Baliol .sailed with his associates from the Humber, and landed in Fife 
in August, 1332. His success was marvellous. On the 27th of September he 
was crowned at Scone. But his reverse of fortune was equally rapid. On the 
lOth of December he was surprised at Annan, and fled to the marches. Dur- 
ing his brief tenure of power, Baliol had acknowledged that the crown of 
Scotland was a fief held under the crown of England: and Edward had 
concluded with him a treaty of alliance. Early in 1333, the Scots, under the 
leaders who acted in the name of King David, invaded England ; Baliol 
commenced the siege of Berwick ; and the English king came in May to his 
aid. 


On the 19th of July was fought the great battle of Halidon Hill, in which 
Edward was completely victorious. Here, amidst a fearful slaughter of his 
countrymen, fell the regent Douglas, and many earls and barons. Berwick 
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was surrendered to the English, and BaUol was again seated on his uneasy 
throne. Then, at a parhament held at Edinburgh, a large portion of the south 
of Scotland was annexed to England. This impolitic dismemberment of the 
kingdom was an outrage upon the national feeling, and Baliol was again 
driven forth in 1334. Again, in 1335, Scotland was ravaged by the English 
forces, in concert with Baliol ; and for several years a struggle was carried 
on, with varied success. But Edward had other objects presented to his 
ambition. The king of France had espoused the cause of the Scottish nation 
against Baliol and his powerful supporter ; and Edward had now an 
ostensible motive for commencing a great war, for the purpose of asserting 
his pretensions to the crown of France. In a few years the adherents of 
David were the winners of fortress after fortress ; and the son of Bruce, in 
1341, returned to his kingdom. 


THE FRENCH SUCCESSION 


In the manifesto of the 15th of March, 1346, addressed to the provincial of 
the Preaching Friars, King Edward states that upon the death of his uncle, 
Charles, king of France, he being in his minority, by the advice of his lords 
spiritual and temporal, and of his most skilled councillors, sent ambassadors 
into France to demand the crown; and that they were compelled to return, 
their lives having been threatened by Philip, who had usurped the royal 
authority. Charles IV, called the Fair, died early in 1328, leaving no male 
issue. But a posthumous daughter was born five months after his death. In 
the interval, Philip of Valois, who was cousin to the deceased king, had 
been appointed regent. Some French authorities state that Edward 
demanded the regency, but that Philip was appointed by the peers of France. 
But there can be no doubt that Edward put forward his pretensions in the 
way which he stated in his manifesto of 1346. In 1329, however, he wnt to 
France, and did homage for his lands there to his rival Philip. He was then 


It is not necessary here to dwell upon the rise and j/rogress of the Turkish 
nation, or to show how Toghrul Bey, the grandson of Seljuk, became their 
leader after the defeat of Mahmud of Ghazni. Alp Arslan, the nephew of 
Toghrul, completed the conquest of Armenia and Georgia ; but having 
penetrated into Phrygia, his troops were driven back to the Euphrates by the 
emperor, Romanus Diogenes, a brave soldier, whom the Empress Eudocia 
had espoused for the safety of the state. The battle of Malaskerd was, 
however, imprudently fought and lost by the emperor, in August 1071, 
when the power of the house of Seljuk was established : and the Asiatic 
provinces of Rome, now lost to Christendom, were soon after overrun by 
the five sons of Kutulmish, a prince of the house of Seljuk, who established 
their camp at Kutahiyah. On the death of Alp Arslan by the hand of an 
assassin, he was succeeded by his son, the celebrated Malik Shah. 


On his death, in 1092, his empire, extending from the Black Sea to the 
confines of Syria, and from the Euphrates to Constantinople, was divided 
amongst his five sons, the youngest of whom invaded the Roman provinces 
of Asia Minor, and after several years of treachery and folly on the part of 
the Greek commanders, the sultan Solyman [Sulaiman] erected his palace 
and his fortress at Nicsea, the capital of Bithynia, and the seat of the 
Seljukian Dynasty of Rum was planted within a hundred miles of 
Constantinople. 


The general historian supplies ample details of these interesting events : 
Jerusalem, the holy city, the object of veneration and of pilgrimage, soon 
fell into the hands of these Seljukian Turks. The hollow alliance between 
the emperor and the sultan of Nictea was burst asunder ; a thrill of horror 
vibrated from Constantinople to the distant shores of Britain at the conduct 
of the Infidels, and a band of warriors rushed from every part of 
Christendom to the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, and to release the 
emperor of Byzantium from the iron grasp of his Turkish conqueror. 


In the first crusade their success began with the siege and conquest of 
Nicsea, and the plains of Asia Minor became again the battle-field of 
nations. Here the chivalry of Europe met the horsemen of the sultan, and 
withstood their shock, and Dorylseum became the second time the scene of 
a decisive battle ; the cities of Antioch of Pisidia and Iconium recruited the 


only seventeen years of age, and was under the tutelage of Mortimer and his 
mother. But in 1337, after the king of France had taken part in the Scottish 
war, Edward boldly assumed the title of King of France, and prepared to 
enforce his claim at the sword’s point. His claim rested upon these grounds 


What is called the Salic law, by which females in France are excluded from 
succession to the throne, was an unwritten law; and was not even a well- 
defined and fixed principle in all its bearings. Although it set aside the 
female herself, Edward contended that it did not set aside the male heir of 
such female. His mother, Isabella, was sister to three successive kings; and 
though excluded from the throne herself might transmit a title to her son. 
He was the nearest male heir through his mother. Philip of Valois, although 
the affinity was through his father, was not so near akin as Edward by one 
degree. The civilians were greatly divided upon the question, and Edward 
had, no doubt, abundant counsel to bring his demands to the arbitrament of 
warfare. In all his proceedings he seems to have conducted this great 
contest as if it were a wager of battle, in which heaven would decide the 
right by the issue. The waste of life, the destruction of property, never 
disturbed the course of feudal policy. And yet, in 1340, Edward, addressing 
Philip of Valois, demanded what he called his rightful inheritance ; and 
added, ” to prevent the mortality amongst Christians, since the quarrel 
apparently belongs to you and me, we are desirous that the controversy 
between us may be decided by our own persons, body to body ; and in case 
you shall not vouchsafe this way, that then the dispute may be ended by the 
battle of one hundred of the 
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most efficient persons of your party, and as many of my liege subjects.” The 
king of France replied that he had seen the letters addressed to one Philip of 
‘alois, but as they did not come to him he should return no answer, but as 
soon lis he should think fit would drive out of his kingdom those who had 
presumed to enter it in amis. Edward had invaded France from Flanders in 


IAM, but upon this occasion he returned to England without striking any 
iniportant blow. He had depended upon foreign alliances, which had failed 
him in the hour of need. 


In P.iAO, lOdward, who had gone over to England, leaving the queen at 
(Ihent, was informed that Philip had collected a large fleet in the harbour of 
ISluys/at the mouth of the Schelde.” The king immediately collected every 
vessel in the southern ports, and declared his intention to seek and fight the 
enemy. The opposition and entreaties of his council were despised. “You are 
all,” he exclaimed, “in a conspiracy against me. I shall go: those who are 
afraid may stay at home.” He sailed with a gallant fleet from Orwell, and 
the ne.xt evening, off Blankenberghe, discovered across a neck of land the 
forest of masts which occupied the harbour. Three knights were landed, 
who reported at their return that they had reckoned nineteen sail of unusual 
dimensions, two hundred ships of war, and a still greater number of smaller 
vessels. 


During the night the enemy moved from their anchorage, and at sunrise 
were tliscovered in four lines moored across the passage. Their ships 
carried turrets provided with stones on their mastheads, and were fastened 
to each other with chains of iron. Edward placed the strongest of his ships 
in front, so that every vessel carrying a body of men-at-arms was 
accompanied by two sail manned with archers. At first, the king put out to 
sea; a movement which im])ressed the enemy with a notion that he declined 
an engagement; but his object was to avoid the sun, which shone full in his 
eyes; and soon afterwards, having the wind and tide in his favour, he bore 
down on the first line of the French. Each commander selected his 
opponent, and met with a gallant resistance: but the discharge of the archers 
gradually cleared the decks of the enemy; the men-at-arms immefliately 
boarded; every ship in the first division was captured; and the banner of 
England waved triumphantly over the colours of France. 


At this important moment arrived Lord Morley with a fleet from the 
northern counties; and the victors with their friends proceeded to attack the 
three remaining divisions. But a panic struck the second and third lines of 
the enemy ; the men leaped from their ships, which they could not 
disengage, into their boats; and more than two thousand are said to have 


perished in the waves. The fourth line remained, consisting of sixty large 
vessels, reinforced by the bravest of those who had escaped from the 
captured ships. This, though the victory was already won, opposed an 
obstinate resistance to the conquerors; and by prolonging the contest till 
midnight afforded to a few stragglers the opportunity of escaping in the 
dark. With the exception of these, the whole fleet remained in the hands of 
the English. Edward is said to have lost two ships, which were sunk, and 
about four thousand men; the slain and drowned of the enemy amounted, 
according to report, to seven times that number.’/ 


The victory was so complete that the French courtiers did not dare to 
apprise Philip of the event which had transferred his entire fleet to his 
enemy. His buffoon was instructed to hint to him the issue of his great 
preparations to stop the passage of Edward into Flanders. “The English,” 
said the clever jester, “are rank cowards, for they had not the courage to 
jump overboard 
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as your majesty’s French and Normans did,” The naval victory of Sluys was 
followed by the siege of Tournay. It was at this period that Edward 
challenged Philip to single combat. But that year a truce between France 
and England was concluded which lasted till 1342. In 1343 negotiations for 
peace were carried on before the pope at Avignon, without any result. In 
1344 the war was recommenced.’ 


It was after the disastrous failure of the siege of Tournay that Edward had a 
serious quarrel with his chief ministers. Suddenly, without any previous 
warning, he crossed from Zealand to England and dismissed the chancellor, 
treasurer, and master of rolls, and ordered the arrest of three of the judges 
and many of the revenue collectors. Then he ordered John Stratford, 
archbishop of Canterbury and president of the council, to answer before the 
court of exchequer to the charge of wasting royal money. The archbishop 
appealed to Magna Charta, and refused to appear before any other judges 
than his peers. At the next meeting of parliament the lords upheld his 
contention and insisted on their privileges. Edward, although protesting that 
such action meant a weakening of his prerogative, was finally forced to 
drop the proceedings against Stratford. @@ 


THE FLEMISH ALLIANCE 


The character of Edward III was produced by a combination of the qualities 
of the knight and the politician. He was ready to take the foremost place in 
the battle-field ; to run great hazards in his own person ; to surround himself 
with all the pomp of chivalry, and to display its occasional courtesy and 
munificence. But he clearly understood the position of England with 
relation to the other European states ; and he was not insensible to the 
advantages he possessed in the superior condition of his own people, and, 
what was of more importance, in their free spirit as compared with the 
French. France, England, and Flanders had many points of resemblance, 
and were drawn closer together than any other European nations. But they 
had also essential points of difference. The nobles of France did not form a 
strong collective body like those of England. The people had not been 
blended with the aristocracy in the common assertion of their liberties. True 
freedom @€@ that which has been won, and can be maintained OOO 
was unknown to France. There were no institutions which could be 
considered established or sound. There were continual changes of principles 
of government; no recognised rights, amidst alternations of sudden liberty 
and absolute power. Thus, there was no great popular class upon whom the 
king and the nobility could rely, and at whose head they could confidently 
march to victory. 


On the other hand, Flanders was essentially democratic. The burghers had 
accumulated riches far above those of the rest of Europe; and their 
corporations of trades in Ghent, Bruges, and other cities had established a 
power before which their sovereign counts trembled and their nobles 
scarcely exhibited their authority. The great enemy of their liberties was the 
king of France. He had defeated the revolted burghers at Cassel, in the first 
year of his reign; and the Flemings, now under their great leader, Jacob van 
Artevelde, were prepared for the strictest alliance with England. This 
extraordinary man, commonly known as the “brewer of Ghent,” was a 
noble, allied to the first families in Flanders. He was a “brewer,” as a prince 
in England is often a “fishmonger.” He was a member of the guild of 
brewers, Edward knew the value of this alliance with the Flemings and their 
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cratic leader. Their friendship was founded upon something higher than the 
patronage of the king or the serviHty of the tribune of the people. Queen 
Philippa held tiie brewer’s infant son, the famous Philip, at the baptismal 
font ; and Artevekle thought to find a powerful protector for his Flemings 
against th(> tyranny of their native rulers, and the jealousy which France 
felt of a dangerous neighbour, by recommending that the burghers should 
depose Louis, count of Flanders, and call Edward, prince of Wales, to the 
government.’ Hrugcs and ‘‘pres supported the proposition. The populace 
of Ghent sudtienly turned against the man under whose authority they had 
arrived, in connnon with the other towns, at an unequalled height of 
prosperity PO an authority far more potent than that of their sovereign 
count, who had removed him.self for safety to France. They murdered 
Artevekle. At his instigation I’M ward had assumed the title of King of 
France. When the king heard of his friend’s death, he put to sea in great 
anger and returned to England. A deputation from all the trading towns, 
except Ghent, appeased his wrath, and the alliance was continued. “So, little 
by little,” says Froissart,/ “the death of Jacob van Artevekle was forgotten.” 


This event happened in July, 1345. The commercial intercourse between 
England and Flanders was, at this time, of the greatest importance to both 
countries. P’rance had scarcely any internal trade, and less foreign 


commercial intercourse. With Bruges on the north and Bordeaux on the 
south, the traffic of London and Bristol and the Cinque Ports had become 
very large. The parliament of Enghuul willingly voted large sums for the 
war with France. \‘hile lulward was negotiating with Artevekle, the earl of 
Derby was winning battles in Gascony. English armies had also previousl}/ 
found an entrance to France through Brittany, in consequence of a disputed 
succession to the duchy. Edward supported the claim of John de Montfort 
against that of Charles of Blois, nephew of the French king. The defence of 
the castle of Hennebon by Joan de Montfort, during the captivity of her 
husband, is one of the most interesting episodes of the wars in which 
England was engaged. The historian and the artist have delighted to exhibit 
the heroic duchess, as described by Froissart/ with ” the courage of a man, 
and the heart of a lion,” showing to the people of Rennes her infant boy, and 
saying, “See here my little son, who shall be the restorer of his father.” 
They have painted her, after the old chronicler, besieged in Hennebon, and 
at the last extremity looking down along the sea, out of a window in the 
castle, and crying aloud, smiling for great joy, “I see the succours of 
England coming.” Sir Walter Manny was her deliverer; and the road to 
France was open through Brittany. 


All these attacks upon the French kingdom, conducted with various fortune 
by England, from L33S to 1345, were but preludes to the great attempt of 
1346, when Edward, relying less upon Gascon or Fleming than upon his 
English yeomen, landed near Cape la Hogue, on the coast of Normandy. He 
had with his army his own first-born son, now sixteen years of age. He had 
earls of famous name, barons and knights. But his ” four thousand men of 
arms, and ten thousand archers, besides Irishmen and Welshmen that 
followed the host on foot,” were his main strength. They were the despised 
“fantassins” of the mounted warriors. They belonged to a novel system of 
tactics, which the French historian, Michelet, says “arose out of a new state 
of society”; and the deeds which they did “revealed a secret which nobody 
suspected @€@ that of the real want of military power of the feudal 
world, which was believed to be the only military world.” The French 
nobles, themselves full of courage and contempt of death, despised the 
infantry and archers taken from the common people. The English earls and 
knights led them on 
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foot to victory. The French leaders were afraid of trusting the people with 
the mighty bow. The English twice conquered France with a handful of 
yeomen. This is the feeling with which Barante. a Frenchman, speaks of 
Crecy and Agincourt @€@@ and he is right. 


Edward’s norman campaign 


Edward III assumed the title of king of France in 1337, and in 1340 he 
quartered the arms of France with those of England. Upon his coins he was 
king of England and France. In that year a statute w^as passed which shows 
how completely the feeling of nationality had now possessed the race of 
|A]nglishmen, and how jealous they were of the independence of their 
island. “Know ye,” says Edward, “that whereas some people do think that 
by reason that the realm of France is devolved to us as right heir of the 
same, and forasmuch as we be king of France, our realm of England should 
be put in subjection of the king and of the realm of France in time to come. 
We will, and grant, and stablish, that our said realm of England, nor the 
people of the same, of what estate or condition they be, shall not in any time 
to come be put in subjection nor in obeisance of us, nor of our heirs and 
successors, as kings of France.” All the supposed preeminence of the 
French race over the English had been obliterated in the amalgamation of 
three centuries. In 1362, it was enacted that all pleas in the courts “shall be 
pleaded, showed, defended, answered, debated, and judged in the English 
tongue,” and not in the French tongue, “which is much unknown in the said 
realm.” 


The English people, speaking the English tongue, had become inspired with 
the passion for continental dominion. Under the Norman kings and the 
Norman barons they had been made to feel the yoke of the conquerors. 
They would now go forth themselves to conquest. There was a great issue 


to be tried, in a daring adventure for the possession of the noble land that 
their king demanded as his own. Edward was called by his rival Philip “the 
wool-merchant.” The growers of wool, the dealers of the staple, would go 
forth with bow and bill to encounter, at any odds, the chivalry of France. On 
the 10th of July, 1346, ten thousand archers of England were lodged on the 
sands near Cape La Hogue. As if the circumstances of the Norman conquest 
were to be parodied, Froissart/ says, ” The king issued out of his ship, and 
the first foot that he set on the ground, he fell so rudely that the blood burst 
out of his nose. The knights that were about him took him up and said, ‘ Sir, 
for God’s sake, enter again into your ship, and come not a land this day, for 
this is but an evil sign for us.’ Then the king answered quickly, and said, 
‘Wherefore? This is a good token for me, for the land desire th to have me,’ 
of the which answer all his men were right joj/ful.” 


The march of the invading army was in perfect conformity with the usual 
mode of making war in the feudal times. To desolate the country, to burn 
the towns if they resisted, to plunder the inhabitants even when they 
peacefully submitted €?€@ these were the aspects in which King Edward 
and his English presented themselves to the people over whom he claimed 
to rule. Keeping near the coast, they arrived at Barfleur, which was given up 
“for fear of death” ; gold and silver and jewels were found, and “so much 
riches that the boys and villeins of the host set nothing by good furred 
gowns.” On they marched to Cherbourg, ” a great and rich town, but into 
the castle they could not come, it was so strong.” From Cherbourg they 
proceeded to Carentan, where the castle was taken by assault. During this 
progress along the sands 
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and marshes of the coast, the fleet kept in view ; and the captured burgesses 
that were worth ransom were sent on board. In this manner the army 
reached Caen. They entered the city, but the people cast down stones and 
timber and iron upon tlie ICnghsh who had entered their streets, and killed 
and W(und(‘(1 five hundred of them. 


Kdwanl was now fully committed to the dangers of his adventure; for he 
sent his ships home, laden with plunder and prisoners. From Caen, he rode 
in the same order as before, “brenning and exiling the country,” till lie 
reached fivreux; and thence marched to Louviers. His object was to cro.</s 
the Seine at Rouen, and then march to Calais, expecting to be joined by an 
army of Flemings. But Philip was at Rouen before him, and was 
encamp(MI on the right bank of the river, having destroyed the bridge of 
boats. lielow ROQU(Mi the passage of the Seine was too difficult to be 
attempted ; and the English army was therefore led along the left bank, by 
Vernon and .Mantes, to Pois.sy €€€ a march of more than sixty miles. 
The bridge here was partially dcstroyetl. The position of the English was 
now one of extreme jieril. They were separated by two great rivers, the 
Seine and the Somme, from their Flemish auxiliaries; and Philip was 
collecting a great force as he proceeded towards Paris in a parallel march on 
the right bank of the Seine. There was no cour.se but that of fronting the 
danger. Part of Edward’s host marched on to St. Germain, and even to 
Neuilly. King Philip caused all the penthouses of the city to be pulled down, 
and took up a position at St. Denis. 


Meanwhile, the English had repaired the bridge of Poissy, the broken arches 
antl joists of which lay in the river; and Edward rested in the nunnery at 
Poissy. He then crossed the bridge at Poissy ; while Philip, at St. Denis, was 
preparing to resist an attack upon Paris. The course of the English was now 
direct by Beauvais, on to the Somme, through Poix. But Philip hail made a 
rapid march upon Amiens, detachments of his men-at-arms having 
precedtHI him along the right bank of the Somme, guarding every ford and 
breaking down every bridge. The main body of his army was gradually 
shutting up the invaders in the nook between the Somme and the sea. 
Edward had reached Airaines; and he had sent out his marshals with three 
thousand archers and men-at-arms to find some passage. At Picquigny they 
were boldly met, and again at Pont de Remy, and could accomplish nothing. 
They returned to Airaines and made their report, and ” the king of England 
was right pensive.” The English marched out of Airaines in the morning, 
and the French entered the town at noon. 


In haste the English had departed from Airaines. When the French marched 
in, the meat was on the spits, the bread was in the oven, the tables were 


spreatl for dinner, the wine-tuns were at hand. There was no time for 
feasting. Rapidly they marched to Oisemont, where the king took up his 
quarters. The marshals had ridden to the gates of Abbeville and onward to 
St. 'alery. The l)ri(lge of Abbeville was within the walls ; the Somme 
widened and was more dangerous as it neared the sea. Prisoners of the 
country were brought in to Edward; and he “right courteously demanded of 
them if there were any amongst them that knew any passage beneath 
Abbeville.” If any man would show such a passage, he and twenty of his 
company should be quit of his ran.som. In the hour of his need, help came 
from one of those humble men that the tyrannous host had made war upon 
in their corn-fields and hovels. ” A varlet, called Gobyn Agace, stepped 
forth and said to the king, ‘Sir, I promise you on the jeopardy of mv head I 
shall bring you to such a place.’ ” It was a passage a little above Abbeville, 
hard in the bottom with 
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white stones, thence called Blanquetaque. Here the river was tidal; and 
Agace said that when the flood was gone the stream was so low that it 
might be passed without danger. 


The king slept not much that night. At midnight his trumpet was sounded, 
and at daybreak of that morning of August the host had departed from 
Oisemont, led by Gobyn Agace to the much-desired ford. At the sunrising 
they had reached it. But the flood was up ; and they waited till the hour of 
prime €@ the first canonical hour of prayer @€€ until the tide 
ebbed. But a great company of horse and foot, to the number of twelve 
thousand, had been gathered under the command of a Norman baron, Sir 
Godemar du Fay, on the right bank of the river. The French and English 
struggled in the ford; and the Genoese of Philip’s army did great trouble 
with their crossbows; but the archers of Edward shot so wholly together that 
at length the way was cleared, and Sir Godemar du Fay was discomfited 
and fled. The king having crossed, he thanked God for his army’s escape 
from their great peril ; and dismissed Gobyn Agace with a present of a 


crusaders, after an exhausting march through the bare and arid plains of 
Phrygia. Thence they crossed the mountain barrier of Taurus, and 
descending into Cilicia, proceeded to the conquest of Syria and the Holy 
Land. The establishment of the Genoese at Constantinople, and in 
numerous places along the coast and in the interior, followed tlie march of 
the Crusaders, and the Greek emperor received an insidious foe into his 
confidence, instead of an open enemy at his door, whilst in the course of the 
ensuing half century the Seljukian Turks had again invaded Asia Minor, and 
re-established the flourishing kingdom of Iconium. 


But soon a new power appeared on the stage of the war. In the beginning of 
the thirteenth century Jenghiz Khan led his Mogul followers from their 
native deserts to the conquest of the world. Their jirogress was not checked 
by his death in 1227, for under his sons and grandsons their power extended 
over China, Persia, Hungary, Russia, and Syria ; and when checked 
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in Egypt they spread themselves over Armenia and Asia Minor. Here the 
Sultans of Iconium offered some resistance to their progress until Ala-ud- 
Din sought refuge in Constantinople. But when at length the tide of Mogul 
conquest rolled back towards the East, the Seljukian Dynasty of Iconium 
was extinct ; Ortliogrul, one of the followers of Ala-ud-Din, the last of their 
sultans, pitched his camp of four hundred families at Surghut on the banks 
of the Sangarius; and his immediate descendants, having penetrated into 
Bithynia in 1299, established themselves soon after in the city of Brusa. 
The division of Anatolia amongst the Turkish emirs was the immediate 
result of this conquest ; the remaining Asiatic provinces, with the seven 
churches of Asia, were finally lost to the Christian emperor, and the Turkish 
rulers of Lydia and Ionia still trample on the ruins of Christian monuments. 


For above 150 years the Turks of the Ottoman line held possession of 
Anatolia, and the frequent contests which took place between them and the 
naval forces of the Christians only tended to increase the power of the 
Ottomans, to facilitate their passage into Europe, and to bring about their 
establishment in Thrace and in the neighbourhood of Adrianople. With the 


hundred nobles and a horse. The army then marched on, and lodged in the 
fields near Crecy. The king of France heard that the afternoon flood had 
come in at Blanquetaque ; and so he rested that night at Abbeville.“ 


THE BATTLE OF CRECY (1346 A.D.) 


Edward was now within a few days’ march of the frontiers of Flanders, but 
nothing was seen or heard of his Flemish auxiliaries. He was probably tired 
of retreating, and encouraged by the result of the remarkable battle at 
Blanquetaque. When told that Philip would still pursue him, he said, ” We 
will go no further.” As he had not the eighth part of the number of men that 
Philip had, his marshals selected an advantageous position on an eminence 
a little behind the village of Crecy.“ After supper he entered his oratory, 
and, falling on his knees, prayed God to bring him off with honour if he 
should fight on the morrow. Rising at early dawn, he and his son Edward 
heard mass and communicated ; the greater part of his people confessed and 
put themselves in a comfortable state of mind. They had not been harassed 
for many hours ; they had fared well : they had had a good night’s rest, and 
were fresh and vigorous. 


After mass the king ordered the men to arm and assemble, each under his 
proper banner. In the rear of his army he enclosed a large park near a wood, 
in which he placed all his baggage wagons and all his horses ; for everyone, 
man-at-arms as well as archer, was to fight that day on foot. The first 
division was under the command of his young son, with whom were placed 
the earls of Warwick and Oxford, and other experienced captains ; it 
consisted of about 800 men-at-arms, 2,000 archers, and 1,000 Welsh foot. A 
little behind them, and rather on their flank, stood the second division of 
800 men-at-arms and 1,200 archers, who were commanded by the earls of 
Northampton and Arundel, the lords De Roos, Willoughby, and others. The 
third division stood in reserve on the top of the hill; it consisted of 700 men- 
at-arms and 


^ The hollow in which the battle was fought is called “La valee des dares ou 
gentihhommes.” The wood seen on the extreme right of the horizon, where 
30,000 French were killed on the morning after the battle, is still called by 


the people “the forest bathed in blood.” Towards the centre of the field is 
the spot where, according to Cr^cy tradition, the king of Bohemia is said to 
have fallen; his badge of three ostrich feathers and motto @@€ ” Ich 
Dien” @€@@ being said to have been taken from him and assumed by the 
Black Prince. 
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2 (XK) archers. The archers of each division formed in front, in the shape 
of a purtcullis or iuirrow. 


After his march and counter-march on the day of Blanquetaque, Fhihp 
rested at Abbeville, and he lost a whole day there, waiting for 
reinforcements, among which were one thousand lances of the count of 
Savoy. This morning, however, the French king marched to give battle, 
breathing fury and vengeance: his countenance was clouded @@@ a 
savage silence could not conceal the agitation of his soul@€@@ all his 
movements were precipitate, without plan or concert. It secMuecl as if the 
shades of De Clisson and his murdered companions flitted before his eyes 
and obscured his vision. He ran rather than marched from Abbeville, and 
when he came in sight of the well-ordered divisions of Edward, his men 
were tired, and his rearguard far behind. By the advice of a Bohemian 
captain, he agreed to put off the battle till the morrow, and two officers 
immediately rode, one along the van and the other towards the rear, crying 
out, “Halt, banners, in the name of God and St. Denis!” Those that were in 
front stopped, but those behind rode on, saying that they would not halt 
until they were a.s forward as the first. 


\‘hen the van felt the rear pressing on them they pushed forward, and 
neith(>r the king nor the marshals could stop them, but on they marched 
without any order until they came near the English. Then the foremost ranks 
fell hack at once in great disorder, which alarmed those in the rear, who 
thought there had been fighting. There was then room enough for those 
behind to pass in front had they been willing so to do : ” some did so, and 


some remained very shy.” All the roads between Abbeville and Crecy were 
covered with common people, who, while they were yet three leagues from 
their enemy, were bawling out, “Kill! kill!” “There is no man,” sa3’s 
Froissart,/ “unless he had been present, that can imagine or truly record the 
confusion of that day, especially the bad management and disorder of the 
French, whose troops were innumerable.” The kings, dukes, counts, barons, 
and lords of France advanced each as he thought best. Philip was carried 
forward by the torrent, and as soon as he came in sight of the English, his 
blood began to boil, and he cried out, ” Order the Genoese forward, and 
begin the battle, in the name of God and St. Denis!” These Genoese were 
famous cross-bowmen: according to Froissart, they were fifteen thousand 
strong. But they were quite fatigued, having that day marched six leagues 
on foot. They told the constable that they were not in a state to do any great 
exploit that day. The count d’ Alengon, King Philip’s brother, hearing this, 
said, “See what we get by employing such scoundrels, who fail us in our 
need.” The susceptible Italians were not likely to forget these hasty and 
insulting words, but they formed and led the van. They were supported by 
the count d’Alengon, with a numerous cavalry. 


While these things were passing, a heavy rain fell, accompanied by thunder: 
and there was a fearful eclipse of the sun. About five in the afternoon, the 
weather cleared up and the sun shone forth in full splendour. His rays darted 
full in the eyes of the French, but the English had the sun at their backs. 
When the Genoese had made their approach, they set up a terrible shout to 
strike terror into the English ; but the English yeomen remained motionless, 
not seeming to care for it : they sent up a second shout, and advanced, but 
still the English moved not; they shouted a third time, and advancing a little 
began to discharge their crossbows. Then the English moved, but it was one 
step forward, and they shot their arrows with such rapidity and vigour that 
“it seemed as if it snowed.” These well-shot arrows pierced shield and 
armour; the Genoese could not stand them. On seeing these auxiliaries 
waver and then fall back, the king of France cried out in a fury, ” Kill me 
those 
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scoundrels, for they stop our way without doing any good!” and at these 
words the French men-at-arms laid about them, killing and wounding the 
retreating Genoese. All this wonderfully increased the confusion; and still 
the English yeomen kept shooting as vigorously as before into the midst of 
the crowd : many of their arrows fell among Alengon’s splendid cavalry, 
and killing and wounding many made them caper and fall among the 
Genoese, “so that they could never rally or get up again.” 


Having got free from the rabble-rout, Alengon and the count of Flanders 
skirted the English archers and fell upon the men-at-arms of the prince’s 
battalia, where they fought fiercely for some time. The second division of 
the English moved to the support of the prince. The king of France was 
eager to support Alengon, but he could not penetrate a hedge of English 
archers which formed in his front. But without the king’s forces Alengon, 
with whom fought French, Germans, Bohemians, and Savoyards, seemed to 
all eyes more than a match for the prince. At a moment when the conflict 
seemed doubtful, the earl of Warwick sent to request a reinforcement from 
the reserve. Edward, who had watched the battle from a windmill on the 
summit of the hill, and who did not put on his helmet the whole day, asked 
the knight whether his son was killed, or wounded, or thrown to the 
ground? The knight replied, “No, sire, please God, but he is hard beset.” 
“Then,” said the king, “return to those who sent you, and tell them that they 
shall have no help from me. Let the boy win his spurs ; for I am resolved, if 
it please God, that this day be his, and that the honour of it be given all to 
him and to those to whose care I have intrusted him.” When Sir Thomas 
Norwich reported this message, they were all greatly encouraged, and 
repented of having ever sent him. Soon after this, Alengon was killed, and 
his battalions were scattered. 


The king of France made several brilliant charges, but he was repulsed each 
time with great loss : his horse was killed under him by an English arrow, 
and the best of his friends had fallen around him. Night now set in, but not 
before he had lost the battle. At the hour of vespers he had not more than 
sixty men about him of all sorts, John of Hainault now laid hold of his 
bridle-rein and led him away by force, for he had entreated him to retire 


before this, but in vain. The king rode away till he came to the castle of La 
Broye, where he found the gates shut, for it was dark night. He summoned 
the chatelain, who came upon the battlements and asked who called at such 
an hour. The king answered, ” Open, open, chatelain, it is the fortune of 
France ! ” The governor knew the king’s voice, descended, opened the 
gates, and let down the bridge. The king and his company entered the 
castle, but he had with him only five barons. 


Such was the memorable battle of Cr/cy ; it was fought on Saturday, the 
26th day of August, 1346. On the Smiday morning a fog arose so that the 
English could scarcely see the length of half an acre before them. The king 
sent out a detachment of 500 lances and 2,000 archers to reconnoitre. This 
detachment soon found themselves in the midst of a body of militia from 
Beauvais and Rouen, who, wholly ignorant of what had happened, had 
marched all night to overtake the French army. These men took the English 
for French, and hastened to join them. Before they found out their mistake 
the English fell upon them and slew them without mercy. Soon after, the 
same party took a different road, and fell in with a fresh force, under the 
archbishop of Rouen and the grand prior of France, who were also ignorant 
of the defeat of the French ; for they had heard that the king would not fight 
till the Sunday. Here began a fresh battle, for those two spiritual lords were 
well provided with stout men-at-arms. They could not, however, stand 
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against tho Enj/lish: the two lords were killed, and only a few of their men 
escaped by llif^ht. In tiie course of the morning the English found many 
Frenchmen, who had lost their road the preceding evening. All these were 
put to th(> sword ; aiul of foot soldiers sent from the municipalities, cities, 
and good towns of France, there were slain this Sunday morning more than 
four times as many as in the great battle of Saturday. When this destructive 
detachment returned to headquarters, King Edward sent to examine the 
(lead, and learn what French lords had fallen. The lords Cobham and 
Stafford were charged with this duty, and they took with them three heralds 


to recognise the arms, and two secretaries to write down the names. They 
remained all that day in the fields, returning as the king was sitting down to 
supper, when they rej)orted that they had found the bodies of eleven 
princes, eighty bannerets, twelve hundred knights, and about thirty 
thousand common men./ 


Among the slain the most distinguished was John, king of Bohemia. Age 
had not chilled in him the fire of youth: though blind, he placed himself in 
the first division of the French; and as the issue grew dubious, ordered the 
four knights, his attendants, to lead him into the hottest of the battle, “that I 
too,” said he, “may have a stroke at the English.” Placing him in the midst 
of them, and interlacing their bridles, they spurred forward their horses, and 
were almost immediately slain. By the writers of the age his conduct has 
been extolled as an instance of unparalleled heroism. His motto, Ich Dien (I 
serve), was adopted by the prince of Wales, and has been always borne by 
his successors. 


The conquerors beheld with astonishment the result of this bloody and 
decisive battle. They did not attribute it to their own courage or the 
imprudence of the enemy, but to the protection of the Almighty, who had 
thus pronounced judgment in favour of their sovereign; and the 
thanksgivings which were offered up in the camp were quickly repeated in 
every town and village in England.“ On Monday morning the king of 
England marched off to the north, keeping near the coast, and passing 
through Montreuil-sur-Mer. On Thursday, the 31st of August, five days 
after the great battle of Crecy, he sat down before Calais and began his 
famous siege of that place @€@ a siege, or rather a blockade, which 
lasted nearly a year, and was enlivened by many brilliant feats of arms. An 
immediate consequence of his victory at Crecy was the withdrawing of the 
duke of Normandy from Guienne, where the earl of Derby was almost 
reduced to extremities notwithstanding the gallant assistance of Sir Walter 
Manny, who had removed a small body from Brittany to Gascony. 


THE BATTLE OF NEVILLE’s CROSS (1346 A.D.) 


While Edward was occupied at Calais, Philip resorted to measures which he 
hoj)ed would create such a confusion in England as to oblige his immediate 
return thither. Ever since his guest David Bruce had been reseated on the 
throne, he had kept up an active correspondence with Scotland. His 
communications were now more frequent, and, in the month of September, 
King David himself marched from Perth at the head of three thousand 
regular cavalry and about thirty thousand others, mounted on Galloways. It 
is said that he was confident of success, seeing that nearly the whole 
chivalry of England was absent. He rode into Cumberland, took the peel or 
castle of Liddel on the 2d of October, and then marched into the bishopric 
of Durham. While 
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he lay at Bear Park, near the city of Durham, the English assembled an 
army in Auckland Park. The Scots were ignorant of all the movements of 
the English : Douglas, the famous knight of Liddesdale, who had scoured 
the country as far as Ferryhill, was intercepted on his return by the English 
at Sunderland bridge. He cut his way through them, but lost five hundred of 
his best men. David, though taken by surprise, immediately formed his 
troops, and a decisive battle was fought at Neville’s Cross. The English 
counted among their forces three thousand archers, and these men as usual 
decided the affair. David, after being twice wounded, was forcibly made 
prisoner by one Copland, a gentleman of Northumberland. Three earls and 
forty-nine barons and knights shared the fate of the king. The earl of 
Menteith, who had accepted office under Edward, and the earl of Fife, who 
had done homage to Edward Baliol, were condemned as traitors without 
any form of trial, by the king in council at Calais. Menteith was executed, 
but Fife was reprieved on account of his relationship, his mother having 
been niece to Edward I. King David was soon carried to London and safely 
lodged in the Tower. 


In the mean time Edward’s ally, the countess de Montfort, continued to de- 
fend the inheritance of her infant son, being well supported by an English 


force of one thousand men-at-arms and eight thousand foot, under the 
command of Sir Thomas d’ Agworth. On the night of the 18th of June, 
1347, while her bitter enemy, Charles of Blois, was lying before Roche-de- 
Rien, which he was besieging with fifteen thousand men, he was suddenly 
attacked by the English. In the confusion of a nocturnal battle. Sir Thomas 
was twice taken prisoner, and twice released by his brave followers. A 
sortie from the garrison finished this affair : the French were thoroughly 
beaten and dispersed; Charles of Blois was taken prisoner and sent over to 
England, to add another royal captive to those already in Edward’s power. 


THE SIEGE OF CALAIS (1347 A.D.) 


Edward, meanwhile, pressed the blockade of Calais. As it was a place of 
incredible strength, he wisely resolved not to throw away the lives of his 
soldiers in assaults, but to reduce it by famine. He girded it on the land side 
by intrenchments, and he built so many wooden houses for the 
accommodation of his troops, that his encampment looked like a second 
town growing round the first ; the old French writers, indeed, call it la ville 
de Bois. At the same time his fleet blockaded the harbour, and cut off all 
communication by sea. John de Vienne, the governor of Calais, could not 
mistake Edward’s plan, and, to save his provisions, he determined to rid 
himself of such as are called, in the merciless language of war, “useless 
mouths.” Seventeen hundred poor people, of both sexes and of all ages, 
were turned out of the town, and driven towards the English lines. Edward 
gave them all a good dinner, and then dismissed them into the interior of the 
country, even presenting them with a little money to supply their immediate 
wants. As provisions waxed low the governor made a fresh search for 
“useless mouths,” and five hundred more of the inhabitants were thrust out 
of the town: but this time Edward was not so merciful, and all of them are 
said to have perished miserably between his lines and the town walls, as the 
governor would not readmit them. 


A French fleet, attempting to relieve the place, was met by the earl of 
Oxford, and carried to England. After this the hopes of the garrison began 
to fail them, and they wrote to King Philip that they had eaten their horses, 
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their dogs and all the unclean animals they could procure, and that nothing 
was left for them but to eat one another. This letter was mtercepted by the 
English ; but Philip knew the straits to which they were reduced, and 
resolved to make’a great effort to siive this important place. The oriflamme, 
the sacred banner of France, which was not to be used except against 
infidels, was unfurled; the va.’/al’s of the crown were summoned from all 
parts; and, in the month’ of July, Philip marched towards Calais. That town, 
however, was only approach:i’l)le by two roads€€@ the one along the 
seashore, the other over bogs and marshes; and Edward guarded 
both€>€@ the one with his ships and boat’. which were crowded with 
archers; the other by means of towers, fortified britlges, and a great force of 
men-at-arms and archers, under the command of the’ brave earl of Derby, 
who, as well as Sir Walter Manny, had come from Gascony for this great 
enterprise. Philip was not bold enough to attempt either passage; and after a 
fruitless attempt at negotiation, and an idle challenge, he withdrew his army 
and left Calais to its fate. When the faithful garrison had witnessed his 
departure, they hung out the flag of England, and asked to capitulate. 
Edward, enraged at their obstinate resistance, refused them any terms, 
saying that he would have an unconditional surrender. Sir Walter Manny, 
and many barons who were then present, pleaded in favour of the men of 
Calais. ” I will not be alone against you all,” said the king. “Sir Walter, you 
will tell the captain that six of the notable burgesses must come forth naked 
in their shirts, bare-legged, with halters round their necks, and the keys of 
the town and castle in their hands. On these I will do my will, and the rest I 
will take to my mercy.” 


When Sir Walter Manny reported this hard condition to John de Vienne, 
that governor went to the market-place and ordered the church bells to be 
rung: the people OOO men, women, and children OOO repaired to the 
spot, and, when they had heard Edward’s message, they all wept piteously, 


and were incapable of forming any resolution. Things were in this state 
when the richest burgess of the town, who was called Messire Eustace de 
St. Pierre, rose up and said before them all, ” Gentlemen, great and little, it 
were a great pity to let these people perish ; I will be the first to offer up my 
life to save theirs.” After him another notable burgess, a very honest man, 
and of great business, rose and said that he would accompany his compeer 
Messire Eustace ; and this one was named Messire Jehan d’ Aire. After him 
rose up Jaques de Wisant, who was very rich in goods and lands, and said 
that he would accompany his two cousins, as did Peter Wisant his brother : 
then the fifth and the sixth offered themselves, which completed the number 
the king demanded. The governor, John de Vienne, mounted a small 
hackney, for his wounds prevented him from walking, and conducted them 
to the gate. The English barriers were opened, and the six were admitted to 
the presence of Edward, before whom they prostrated themselves, and 
presenting the keys, begged for mercy. All the barons, knights, and others 
who were there present, shed tears of pity ; but the king eyed them very 
spitefully, for much did he hate the people of Calais ; and then he 
commanded that their heads should be struck off. Every Englishman 
entreated him to be more merciful, but he would not hear them. Then Sir 
Walter Manny said, ” Ha! gentle sire, let me beseech you to restrain your 
wrath! You are renowned for nobleness of soul @€@ do not tarnish your 
reputation by such an act as this. These worthy men have, of their own free 
will, nobly put themselves at your mercy, in order to save their fellow- 
citizens.” Upon this the king made a grimace, and said, “Let the headsman 
be summoned.” But the queen of England, who had joined her husband 
after the battle of Neville’s Cross, and was far advanced in her 
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pregnancy, fell on her knees, and with tears said, ”Ah! gentle sire! since I 
have crossed the sea with great danger, I have never asked you anything: 
now I humbly pray, for the sake of the Son of the holy Mary and your love 
of me, that you will have mercy on these six men.” The king looked at her, 
and was silent awhile : then he said, ” Dame, I wish you had been 


exception of the kingdom of Trebizond, Bajazet I had conquered all the 
Asiatic provinces of the emperor, and only a small extent of ground in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople remained to him in Europe. From the 
imperial residence at Brusa were issued commands almost to the Indus, and 
Constantinople itself appeared to be within the grasp of Bajazet. Already he 
had prepared his expedition, and the capital of the empire was about to 
become his prey, when a temporary relief appeared from a new quarter, and 
Bajazet himself was overthrown by a stronger arm. 


This rival power had sprung up in the wilds about Samarcand, and the 
world was again to be conquered by an army of Tatars and Moguls, under 
the command of Timur, or Tamerlane. Persia, Tatary, and India had already 
yielded to his arms before he turned them against the Ottoman empire, 
influenced by the quarrels and dissensions which had arisen between 
Bajazet and his Christian neighbours. The genius of Tamerlane prevailed in 
the memorable battle of Angora ; the sultan lost at once his kingdom and 
his liberty, and the conqueror established himself at Kutahiyah. The sea put 
a limit to his progress, and, without the means of transporting his army into 
Europe, he meditated at Smyrna the conquest of China, but died on his 
march to the Celestial emjDire. 


Brusa became again, in 1403, the capital of the Ottoman empire, and shared 
with Adrianople the honours of imperial residence ; but Anatolia was 
distracted for nearly forty years by the civil wars of the sons and 
descendants of Bajazet, until Muhammed II ascended the throne, in 1451, to 
close the existence of the Byzantine empire. Weakened and exhausted in 
each successive reign, and having lost one by one those rich and fertile 
provinces which formed the brightest gems in the imperial diadem, 
Constantinople was reduced to the last stage of misery, even before the 
Turkish host had surrounded its triple fortifications. It still breathed with 
convulsive throbs, like a trunk deprived of its limbs, suffering under the last 
pulsations of life. Some Greeks displayed at the last moments an unavailing 
courage, even after the enemy had scaled the walls, but it only served to 
exasperate the cruelty of their conquerors. 


The fall of Constantinople, in 1453, and the loss of Trebizond in 1461, 
concluded the history of the Empire of the East. Since that period, subject to 


somewhere else ; but I cannot refuse you €@ I put them at your 
disposal.” Philippa caused the halters to be taken from their necks, gave 
them proper clothes and a good dinner, and then dismissed them with a 
present of six nobles each. 


On the following day, August 4th, 1347, the king and queen rode towards 
the town, which they entered to the sound of trumpets, drums, and all kinds 
of warlike instruments. They remained there until the queen was delivered 
of a daughter, who was called Margaret of Calais ; and after that they 
returned to England, Edward having agreed to a truce with Philip. On the 
14th of January, 1348, he asked the advice of his parliament touching the 
prosecution of the war with France. The commons, suspecting that this was 
but a prelude to the demand of a subsidy, declined giving any answer. When 
the parliament met again, on the 17th of March, the king told them that the 
French were making mighty preparations to invade England, and he 
demanded an aid on that account. In real truth there was no danger 
whatever ; but, after bitter complaints of taxation and consequent poverty, 
three-fifteenths were voted to be levied in three years. 


In the course of the following year he commanded in a naval battle against 
the Spaniards belonging to the ports of the Bay of Biscay, who had given 
him many causes of discontent by joining the French and by plundering his 
trading vessels. The battle was fought within sight of the hills behind Win- 
chelsea, whence the queen’s servants watched it with an anxious eye, and 
the Spaniards were completely defeated, with the loss of fourteen ships. As 
if in mockery of the petty carnage of men, who, doing their most, could 
only sacrifice a few thousand lives at a time, and on a given spot, the Black 
Death now invaded Europe, destroying its hundreds of thousands and 
depopulating hundreds of towns and cities at one and the same time, i 


THE BLACK DEATH 


The Black Death is alleged to have had its origin in the centre of China, in 
or about theyear 1333, and is reported to have been accompanied by various 
phenomena in the earth and atmosphere of a very novel and destructive 
character. Nearly every infectious or contagious disease which has 


desolated mankind appears to have had its origin in the farthest East, and to 
have travelled along thence to Europe. It is alleged that, before it reached 
the West, the Black Death exhausted itself in the place of its origin. Like 
most other plagues, it was infinitely more destructive at the commencement 
of its career than after it had endured for a time. In course of time, either the 
original virus of the disease is weakened, or those who are most susceptible 
of it are removed by death, or remedial measures are discovered which 
check or extinguish it. For more than three centuries the plague wasted 
England, though at no time, it seems, so seriously as at its first and last 
visitations. 


The Black Death, as our forefathers called it, from the dark purple blotches 
which appeared on the skin when the blood and tissues had become wholly 
disorganised through the virulence of the disorder, still lingers in the East, 
under the name of the Levant or oriental plague. But the progress of sani- 
tary science has probably put an end to the worst ravages of a disease which 
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was so terrible more than five centuries ago. In England it does not seem to 
have been as.si.sted by any prevalent distress among the people. The period 
just before the plague was one of prosperity and abundance; and though our 
forefathers were inmieasurably unclean in their habits and surroundings, 
an<l remained unclean for centuries afterwards, the best conditions of life 
do not ap|H>ar to have given an innnunity from the plague. Among the 
victims of the first year were one of lulward’s daughters and three 
archbishops of Canterbury.’ So the narrative given us by Boccaccio proves 
that all classes were e(|ually affected, for the kuUes and gentlemen who 
retire in the Decameron to tell each other stories in a country house on the 
road to Fiesole had all of them lost relations by the plague. The Black Death 
visited Christ church, Canterbury, very lightly, for a century before the prior 
had laid on pm-e water from the hills to the monastery. 


On the 1st of August, 134S, the disease made its appearance in the seaport 
towns of Dorsetshire, ami travelled slowly westwards and northwards, 
through Devon and Somerset, to Bristol. In order to arrest the progress of 
the mortality, the authorities of Gloucestershire prohibited all intercourse 
with the citizens of Bristol. It was in vain; the plague spread to Oxford, 
where it was terribly destructive, and travelling slowly in the same 
measured w/ay, reached London by the 1st of November. It appeared in 
Norwich on the 1st of January, and thence .spread northwards. Later in the 
year 1349, the Scotch made one of their customary raids into England, and, 
as they ravaged the north, invented an oath, ” By the foul death of the 
English.” On their retreat they were attacked by the pestilence in the forest 
of Selkirk, and the northern |)art of the island suffered as seriously as the 
more populous south. The morta’ity was, no doubt, enormous and 
appalling. It is probable that one-third of the population perished. To be 
sure, panic always exaggerates numbers. One chronicler says that nine out 
of ten died. Similar amplifi-cations, which have been heedlessly accepted 
by writers who are inexperienced in i)ossibiliti( s, are found in all the 
chroniclers. We are told that sixty thousand persons perished in Norwich 
between January and July, 1349. Norwich was probably the second city in 
the kingdom at the time, and Norfolk was certainly the richest county; but 
the number is twice as much as the population of both city and county at the 
time. Joshua Barnes, the author of a diffuse life of Edward III, pretends to 
give exact infomiation as to the jx‘rsons who died in the principal English 
cities. His numbers are undoubtedly untrustworthy. The estimate nearest to 
likelihood is that of Knighton. ^^ He was a canon of Leicester, and lived a 
short time after the events. He tells us that the deaths in the three parishes of 
Leicester town were 1,480. Even this numlx’r is probably exaggerated, for 
there is reason to conclude that at this time the population of Leicester was 
under 3,500. 


Every town had its plague-pit. That of London was a spot afterwards 
occupied by the Charterhou.se, and purchased for the purpose of sepulture 
by Sir Walter >Linny, one of Edward’s captains. Hecker estimates the loss 
of population m Europe at twenty-five millions, a moderate and probable 
calculation. No rloubt the ravages of the pestilence were more general 
among the poorer classes. But, as we have already stated, the more opulent 
were not unaffected by it. The disease made havoc among the secular and 


regular clerg>-. and we are told that a notable decline of learning and 
morals was thencefonvard observed among the clergy, many persons of 
mean acquirements and low character stepping into the vacant benefices. 
Even now the cloister of Westminster abbey is said to contain a monument 
in the great flat stone, which we are told was laid over the remains of the 
many monks who 
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perished in the great death. The novehst Boccaccio dwells on the effect 
which the mortality caused in the character of the survivors, and how panic 
or despair made men callous, reckless, superstitious, heartless, cruel, and 
licentious ; and Sismondi, in his great history of the French people, and of 
the Italian Republics, has collected contemporaneous evidence to the same 
effect. The Black Death formed an epoch ; and, for many years afterwards, 
facts were computed according to their nearness from the great pestilence. 
A century after the event, Gascoigne’ makes it the era of the new departure 
in Oxford, after which learning, morality, and the adequate discharge of 
duties began to wane; the universities were, relatively speaking, deserted, 
and the whole spirit of society was changed. It is said by Sir Harris Nicolas 
that of the three years, 1349, 1361, and 1369, in which note was made of 
the extraordinary virulence of a disease now become sporadic, the first 
pestilence was said to have lasted four months ; the second, through the 
winter, for eight months and nineteen days ; the third, for nearly three 
months. These dates of duration, given centuries after the event, cannot be 
accepted as authentic, but they are indirect testimony of the singular 
impression which the calamity left on the mind of England. In several 
Hertfordshire manors it was the practice for thirty years to head the 
schedule of expenditure with an enumeration of the lives which were lost, 
and the tenancies which were vacated after the great death of 1348. If some 
antiquary were to have the patience to peruse and tabulate the taxing rolls of 
Edward I, and compare the names of residents in the several manors with 
the entries of taxpaying inhabitants resident in the same manors after the 
great plague, he would undoubtedly find that thousands of names perished 


from the manor registers. It may be noted that the foundation of colleges in 
Oxford, which was rapidly proceeding before this stupendous event, ceased 
for many years, when it was taken up with renewed vigour. ^ 


THE STATUTE OF LABOURERS 


The effects of this plague are to be traced in the acts of the English 
government. Lands went out of cultivation from the want of labourers; and 
those who could carry away their capital fled to other countries. On the 1st 
of December, 1349, the king issued a precept to the mayors and bailiffs of 
all the ports, stating that no small portion of the people being dead of the 
pestilence, and the treasury of the kingdom being greatly exhausted, it had 
been notified to him that many persons were quitting the country with their 
wealth, which, if tolerated, would leave the land equally destitute of men 
and money ; and upon these grounds he directed that no man be suffered to 
leave the kingdom, except he be a merchant, notary, or messenger. But the 
black plague left still more enduring effects than the great mortality O@@ 
soon to be repaired by hasty marriages €#€@ or the emigration, thus 
forcibly arrested. It produced the statute of Labourers @@@ an arbitrary 
act, whose principles, however gradually mitigated, pervaded the relations 
of employer and servant long after the days of feudal despotism, and which 
still cling to our institutions in the law of Settlement. The statute was one of 
unmitigated selfishness. But it appears to be an universal law of such 
visitations, in times which looked upon them only as manifestations of the 
divine wrath, and not of the mercy which was to bring good out of evil, that 
they rendered the powerful more oppressive, the rich more greedy, and the 
sensual more abandoned. The author of the Continuation of the Chronicle 
of William de Nangis‘ says, speaking of the Continent, that after the 
pestilence men became more covetous and litigious 
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@O@ charity growing; more colil, and iniquity and ignorance more 
abounding. Thcro were few left to toacli tlie young. The generation was 
demorahsed. 


The preanihlo of this renuirkable statute states the exigency which 
demanded it. without any of tho.^e attenii)ts to conceal a real motive which 
mod-erii legislation .Aonictiiiics resorts to : ” Because a great part of the 
people, and especially of workmen and servants, late died of the pestilence, 
many seeing ity of masters, and great scarcity of servants, will not serve 
unless receive excessive wages.” The workmen and servants were 
practically aware of the natural law which regulates rj.v-‘i’iui., -SiM 
wages: dependence upon the number of la-yr^:^ ‘,’ \ I bourers seeking 
employment. The government fi@@ ”’)l” set their ordinances in 
opposition to that natural law. It was enacted that every able-bodied man 
and woman, not being a merchant, or exercising any craft, or having estate 
or land, should be bounden to serve, whenever required so to do, at the 
wages accustomed to be given in the twentieth year of the king, and in five 
or six common years next before. And that if any man or woman, whether 
free or bond, should be required to serve at such customary wages, and 
would not, he or she should be committed to the next gaol. It also enacted 
that labourers departing from their service should be imprisoned ; and that 
those masters who consented to give the higher wages should be liable to be 
mulcted in double the amount paid or promised. The statute then goes on to 
apply the same regulations to all artificers ©@@@ saddlers, skinners, white- 
tawers, cordwainers, tailors, smiths, carpenters, masons, tylers, ship- 
wrights, carters. But to balance the low wages against the price of 
commodities, it was also enacted that butchers, fishmongers, brewers, 
bakers, poulterers, and all sellers of victual, should be bound to sell the 
same for a reasonable price. It was moreover enacted that no person should 
give alms to such as might be able to labour, or presume to favour such in 
their sloth, under pain of imprisonment. 


But the laws of nature were too strong for the laws of policy. Two years 
after, we have another statute, which recites that, “it is given the king to 
understand in this present parliament, that the said servants, having no 


regard to the said ordinances, but to their ease and singular covetise, do 
withdraw themselves to serve great men and others, unless they have livery, 
and wages to the double and treble of what they were wont to take before.” 
A scale of wages is then set forth for labourers in husbandry ; and the wages 
of carpenters, masons, tylers, and others concerned in building, are also 
fixed. The principle of confining the labourer to one locality is established 
by enacting that, with the exception of the inhabitants of Stafford, 
Lancaster, Derby, Craven, and of the Welsh and Scotch marches OOO 
who may come and go to other places in harvest time@@@ “none of them 
go out of the town where he dwelleth in the winter, to serve the summer, if 
he may serve in the same town.” The first statute of Labourers, in what 
regards a fixed rate of wages, 


Robert Branch, Mayor of Lynn, Ti.\ie of Edward III 
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could not have been enforced without a hmitation of the area in which the 
labourer should seek employment, as defined by the second statute. That 
law of God which plants in the heart of man the desire to ameliorate his 
condition, had gradually, without the sanction of any written law, put an end 
to the property of one human being in another, to a considerable degree, 
when this statute of Labourers was enacted. Had the pestilence come a 
century earlier, when the distinctions between the bondman and the free 


were in far higher efficiency, no laws for regulating wages, or for binding 
the labourer to the soil, would have been needed. When the slave had died 
in the common visitation, the master would have lost the services of the 
man, but he would have had one mouth less to feed. His land would have 
been untilled, and he must have borne the infliction, as if it were a murrain 
of his cattle. The pestilence came when labour and capital had become 
exchangers. But those who had been used to command labour upon their 
own terms were impatient of the inevitable alteration, when the pestilence 
exhibited to the free labourers the natural advantage of their reduced 
numbers. They demanded a free exchange of their property with the other 
property of food and money. A free exchange, says the statute of Edward, is 
” to the great damage of the great men, and impoverishing of all the 
commonalty.” But no selfish legislation could wholly prevent this free 
exchange. 


But, although we must regard this attempt to limit the rate of wages by 
Statute as unjust and inefficient, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
there was a serious difficulty for the legislature of Edward III to surmount 
in some way. The act of parliament says that the labourers withdrew 
themselves from service imless they had wages to the double or treble of 
that they were wont to take before. This averment is confirmed by 
Knighton,’ a chronicler of the time, who mentions as exorbitant wages the 
payment of a shilling a day, with his food, to a mower, and eightpence a 
day, with food, to a reaper. The shilling-a-day was equal to fifteen shillings 
of present money ; and if that rate could have been maintained for all 
husbandry operations, the land must have gone out of cultivation for a time, 
till the balance of capital and labour had been restored by an equalisation of 
the amount of land to be tilled, and the number of labourers prepared to till 
it. The parliament stepped in with its rude tyrannical remedy, to repress the 
other tyranny. The statute said that a mower should receive fivepence. 
According to the same law, which also regulates the payment by wheat or 
money, at the will of the employer, fivepence was equal to half a bushel of 
wheat. The average produce of wheat per acre was less than six bushels. 
The extravagant demands of the labourers of the time of Edward III had no 
relation to the just proportion that must ever subsist between the rate of 
wages and the commercial value of the produce out of which the labour is 
to be paid and the capital maintained in its efficiency. It was not a time 


when such questions could be understood by the interested parties on either 
side. 


THE ORDER OF THE GARTER 


It was after his return from Calais that Edward instituted an order of 
knighthood which has survived all his other achievements, as well as 
produced better fruits than his victories on the fields of France. This was the 
order of the Garter, which he established in 1350. The cause of this august 
institution has been attributed to such a frivolous accident as the dropping 
of a lady’s garter in a ball-room; but a higher source has been sought for it 
than 
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the’popular lopond. by learned inquirers into English historical antiquarian- 
ism. According to some, it originated in the word “garter” having been 
given by the king as the ptissword to his sokliers on the day of the battle of 
CrcAcv: while others allege that it was because, on this occasion, he ordered 
his garter to be raised on the point of a lance as the signal for onset. Others, 
g()ing fartluT back, a.ssert that the institution originated so early as the time 
of Richard I, who gave to his chief officers certain leather straps, to be 
bound round the left leg, in the storming of Acre, to distinguish them from 
the other soldiers of the crusade; and that Edward III merely revived an 
order which “hail fallen into utter decay. But it is unlikely that distinctions 
bestowed by such a chivalrous sovereign as the Lion Hearted could thus 
easily have dropped out of remembrance ; and therefore Edward must be 
considered as its real founder, let the cause that prompted him be what it 
might. 


livery preparation was made to give due grandeur and importance to the 
inauguration of this fairest and most highly honoured of all the chivalrous 


Windsor Castle 


(Erected by Edward III, who was born at Windsor, on the site of an ancient 
castle presented by Edward the Confessor to the monks of Westminster) 


institutions. “The king,” says Froissart, “founded a chapel at Windsor in 
honour of St. George, and established canons there to serve God, with a 
handsome endowment. He then issued his proclamation for this feast by his 
heralds, whom he sent to P>ance, Scotland, Burgundy, Hainault, Flanders, 
Brabant, and the empire of Germany, and offered to jiU knights and squires 
that might come to this ceremony, passports to last for fifteen days after it 
was over.” At this splendid assembly of Windsor, which comprised the 
noblest of the.se .several countries, the king and the elected knights “were 
clothed in gowns of ru.sset, powdered with garters blue, wearing the like 
garters also on their right legs, and mantles of blue with scutcheons of St. 
George. It was intended that the knights of the Garter should consist of 
forty, but at this first installation only twenty-six were elected; and among 
their names, which have been carefully preserved, mav be discovered those 
of the principal champions in the subsequent French and Scottish wars, and 
who founded some of the most distinguished families of England. But 
preeminent over them all, and highest in the list, was that of Edward the 
Black 
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Prince, late the hero of Crecy, and soon after to be the victor of Poitiers, 
who was the first knight of the Garter. In the long roll of illustrious princes, 
warriors, and statesmen, extending from that period to the present day, 
whose motto has been, Honi soil qui mal rj pense, it would be difficult, 


the rule and grasp of Turkish despots, the towns of Asia “Vlinor have lost 
their trade and commerce, her population has been exliausted, and her 
fairest 
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and richest plains have been left without care or culture. The authority of 
the janissaries, the despotism of the porte, and the revolts of the local 
governors have kept up, until within a few years, a system of hostility 
between the different provinces, while the uncertain tenure of their 
command, and their jealousy of each other, prevented the chiefs who were 
well disposed from checking the incursions of the nomad tribes of 
Turkomans and Kurds, who had settled in her central plains. These 
combined causes paralysed also, for many years, the energies of European 
travellers. Dangers and difficulties, which could neither be anticipated nor 
prevented, rendered a great part of the interior of Asia Minor a sealed book 
to the inquirer ; and her many interesting records of antiquity, towns, 
temples, citadels, and sepulchral monuments, in various stages of decay, 
were long unknown. During this dark period the avarice and bigotry of the 
Turks systematically destroyed them, or consigned them to the chisel or the 
limekiln. 


But there is a dawn, however faint, of happier days in the East. The bigotry 
of the Turk has yielded to a more frequent intercourse with the Christians, 
and many of the former difficulties are removed by the establishment, for a 
time at least, of the authority of the Porte throughout the Asiatic provinces, 
from the Euxine to the shores of Caramania, and from the coast of Ionia to 
the eastern confines of Cappadocia, and the effect of this partial 
improvement is visible in the crowds of eager and enterprising travellers 
who direct their steps to the shores of Ionia and Caria, and penetrate into the 
districts of Phrygia, Lydia, and Galatia. 


HISTORY IN OUTLINE OF THE MINOR KINGDOMS OF WESTERN 
ASIA 


perhaps impossible, considering the age in which he lived, to find a nobler 
and worthier character.? 


THE BATTLE OF POITIERS (1356 A.D.) 


Philip of Valois, who had held a troublesome possession of the throne of 
France for twenty-two years, died in August, 1350. It was a period when the 
war with England was suspended, without any real approach to a permanent 
peace. Edward had proposed to resign his pretensions to the French crown, 
on the condition that he should receive the absolute sovereignty of the 
provinces in France which had been held as fiefs by preceding English 
kings. This offer presented a secure basis for a friendly arrangement. Philip 
rejected it; John, his son and successor, consented to it. After several years 
of negotiation, the French procurators refused to agree to the terms which 
their king had promised. The cession of Calais, upon which Edward 
insisted, was probably more repugnant to the French than that of Gascony. 
In 1355, Prince Edward led an army from the walls of Bordeaux; ravaged 
the country to the foot of the Pyrenees; and, taking a northward course, laid 
in ashes cities and towns, and filled a fertile land with desolation, which had 
been unvisited by war for a hundred years. In those times, and even in later 
periods, the ravage of populous districts, and the destruction of commercial 
towns, have been defended upon the principle that to weaken the resources 
of an enemy is to abridge the duration of a time of warfare. Whilst his son 
was ravaging on the banks of the Garonne, King Edward was leading an 
army from Calais to the Somme. The want of provisions drove him back 
after a march of ten days. Meanwhile the Scots had surprised Berwick; and 
the king hastened home. In the depth of winter he marched into Scotland, 
having retaken Berwick, and he carried havoc through the Lothians. His 
fleet, laden with provisions, could not make the port of Leith ; and he 
recrossed the border, leaving behind him the feeling of deadly revenge with 
which the Scots recorded this season of calamity as “the burnt Candlemas.” 


In July, 1356, Prince Edward, now known as the Black Prince, marched out 
of Bordeaux, upon a second expedition of waste and pillage. Ascending the 
Garonne as high as Agen, he turned to the provinces of Quercy, Limousin, 
and Auvergne. The time of the harvest and the vintage was at hand, but the 
com was trodden under foot, and the vineyards destroyed. The little army 


was now in the very centre of France. King John was advancing from 
Chartres to drive back the marauders; and he crossed the Loire, at Blois, 
marching on towards Poitiers. Prince Edward was in a hostile country, and 
he could gain no knowledge of the line upon which the French were 
moving. He resolved, however, upon retreat. As the English army marched, 
also in the direction of Poitiers, “they wist not truly where the Frenchmen 
were,” wrote Froissart,/ whose narrative of the battle is here largely used; 
“but they supposed that they were not far off, for they could find no more 
forage, whereby they had great default of victual in their host; and some of 
them repented that they had destroyed so much as they had done before.” 
On the 17th of September, being Saturday, the van of Prince Edward’s small 
band fell in with the rear of King John’s army. There was a skirmish, and 
those English who rode ahead saw all the fields covered with men-at-arms. 
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The French king entered into the city of Poitiers. The locality was full of 
recollections of the glory of France. Here Clovis defeated Alaric, king of 
the 'isig()ths. Here Charles Martel drove back an immense host of invading 
Moslems. Edward took up his quarters in a strong place, amongst hedges, 
vines, and bushes. On the Sunday morning, the French trumpet blew, and 
every man mounted on horseback, and went into the field, where the king’s 
[>unner waved in the wind; and there was all the flower of France, with 
banners and pennons and rich armoury. Three knights went out to see the 
number of the English; and they reported that they estimated them at two 
thousantl men-at-arms, antl four thousand archers, and fifteen hundred other 
men ; but that they were wisely ordered, and that they had lined the hedges 
and banks with archers, by a road on which four horsemen only could ride, 
and that at the end of that fortified way. there were men-at-arms afoot, and 
archers Ix’fore them, so that they would not easily be discomfited. Cardinal 
[Talleyrand de] Ferigord then solicited the king that he might ride to the 
prince, and show him what danger he and his handful of Englishmen were 
in. The cardinal went, and the prince of Wales answered to his entreaties 
@@@ “Sir, the honour of me and my people saved, I would gladly fall to 


any reasonable way.” Between the armies rode the cardinal that Sunday; but 
could accomplish no agreement. Edward offered to surrender what he had 
won in that expedition, and to swear not to bear arms against the French 
king for seven years. But John required, finally, that the prince and a 
hundred knights should yiekl themselves prisoners. On the Monday 
morning, the lyth of September, the cardinal again came; but there was no 
remedy but to abiile the battle. The French marshals approached with their 
battalions, and their horsemen entered the road where the great hedges were 
set full of archers. No bow was bent as the columns of cavalry proudly 
marched up that narrow way. But a command was given; and along the 
whole extent of that crowded lane, sudden showers of arrows turned what 
was a procession into a struggle of advance and retreat. At the first flight of 
the deadly shafts of the English archers, the horses rushed back, and flung 
out, and fell upon their riders. Then the Gascon men-at-arms went in 
amongst the press and slew the knights and squires in that great disorder. 
The French also, who were behind, recoiled; and on came the division of 
the duke of Normandy; and the men took their horses and fled, when they 
saw the dreaded archers coming down a little hill, on their flank and rear. 
Leaping on their horses, the reserve of men-at-arms of England now 
advanced ; for the lord Chandos said to the prince, “Sir, take your horse and 
ride forth, the day is yours.” An( 1 the prince cried, ” Advance”/banner, in 
the name of God and of St. George ! ” Then he saw the lord Robert of 
Duras lying dead, and he told his men to take him upon a targe to the 
cardinal of Perigord, whose nephew he was, and t^) salute him by that 
token ; for the cardinal’s men were out in the field agamst him, which was 
not pertaining to the right order of arms. Onward the httle army went into 
the thick of their enemies; and the archers shot so wholly together, that none 
durst come in their danger. At last the king’s division encountered the 
Englishmen. There was Lord James Audley, always in the chief of tho 
battle, and he was sore hurt, but as long as his breath served lum he fought ; 
and Warwick was there, and Suffolk, and many knights of Gascony. ” King 
John was that day a full right good knight ; if the fourth part of his men had 
done their endeavours as well as he did, the journey had been his in ail 
likelihood.” But the French fled from those fields of Beauvoir and 
Maupertuis, even to the gates of Poitiers. There was a great press to take the 
king; and he yielded to Sir Denys de Morbeyne, who promised to 
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bring him and his young son, PhiUp, to the prince of Wales. Where was the 
prince when John of France could not go forward because of the press 
around him? “The prince of Wales,” says Froissart,/ “who was courageous 
and cruel as a lion, took great pleasure to fight and chase his enemies.” But 
Chandos said, “Set your banner a-high on this bush, that your people may 
draw hither; nor can I see banners nor pennons of the French; wherefore 
rest and refresh you, for ye be sore chafed.” A red pavilion was set up; and 
the prince drunk wine ; and many lords gathered around him as they came 
in from the chase. But shortly came up the kingly captive in great peril ; for 
he was surrounded by English and Gascons, who had taken him out of the 
hands of Sir Denys Morbeyne, and strove which should have him. That 
night the prince of AVales made a supper in his lodging to the French king, 
and to the great lords that were prisoners. ” And always the prince served 
before the king, as humbly as he could, and would not sit at the king’s 
board, for any desire that the king could make, and exhorted him not to be 
of heavy cheer, for that King Edward, his father, should bear him all honour 
and amity, and accord with him so reasonably that they shoukl be friends 
ever after.” And the prince praised the king’s great valiantness, and said that 
every Englishman who saw each man’s deed plainly accorded to him the 
prize and chaplet. This scene, so gracefully performed by him who, a few 
hours before, was “courageous and cruel as a lion,” was in perfect 
accordance with the system of chivalry. It is not a feeling to be despised 

© @@ that gentleness and courtesy which prompted the words and actions 
of the prince, after this marvellous victory. The right hand of fellowship to a 
fallen foe is, happily, a principle that has survived the feudal ages in the 
wars of England. When policy, as in modern instances, has compelled her 
government to violate it, the 


people feel ashamed, and the public opinion of another generation reverses 
the judgment of those who have played the part of the ungenerous victor. 
On the day after the battle, the prince of Wales marched with his royal 


prisoner to Bordeaux, the great bulk of captive knights having been 
admitted to easy ransom. 


Figure of Knight on TOP OF Chantry 


(Erected over Lord Edward le Despenser, who held high command under 
Edward the Black Prince. Tewkesbury Abbey) 


FRANCE DURING JOHN S CAPTIVITY 


On the 24th of May, 1357, the Black Prince returned to London, in a 
triumphal procession, with his royal prisoner. In the pageant the captive 
©@¢@ as if the spirit of chivalry was set in contrast with the old Roman 
pride of leading conquered kings in chains €€@ was shown to the people 
as an honoured guest; whilst the winner of the great field of Poitiers rode 
humbly beside him. King John was lodged in the Savoy, a pleasant palace 
belonging to the duke of Lancaster, King Edward’s son; and in the winter 
following there were jousts in Smithfield, in which the kings of England, of 
France, and of Scotland were present to take part in the feats of arms. King 
John was then removed to Windsor with his son Philip. It was a festive 
season in England. 
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In France there was the extremity of suffering. There were heavy smns to be 
rai/ed for the ransoms engaged to be paid for the prisoners of Poitiers; and 
the unhappy cuUivators were ground down to the lowest point of misery by 
the lords of the soil, who had (led in terror before the stout English bow- 


inen On the 21st of May, 1358, commenced that insurrection of the peasants 
which was called the Jacquerie, from the nickname which the poor French 
villein bore of Jac(iues Bonhomme. 


During the captivity of John, the government of the dauphm, Lharles, was 
harassoel by contending factions; and the kingdom was in a condition little 
short of anarchy. John settled with Edward the conditions of a peace, to take 
place upon fhe expirati(ni of the truce. He consented to the hard terms 
which the king of England insisted upon; for a prince of the blood, diaries 
of Navarre, called the Bad, was adding to the distractions of the kingdom, 
by setting uj) claims to the crown. But the regency of France rejtTted 
the’terms which their captive monarch had agreed to. Edwartl again 
invadiM] France in the autumn of 1359, with a more powerful army than he 
had ever before assembled; and at the end of March he was encamped 
before Paris. The fatigues of his winter campaign had greatly reduced his 
numbers; and now. bel(\igiioring a city which was too strong for assault, he 
was in want of provisions, and was compelletl to retire. The route towards 
Chartres was covered with men and horses that dropped from hunger and 
exhaustion; and all the superstition that in those days clung to the firmest 
minds, was calleil up by a terrible storm, which swept the camp with a 
deluge of rain, anil which made Eclward think of that vengeance of heaven 
that awaitotl the man of blood. Thoughts of pacification entered his heart. 
Negotiations were set on foot, and the great peace of Bretigny was 
concluded on the Sth of May. The king of England resigned his pretensions 
to the crown of France, and to the territories of Normandy, Anjou, and 
Maine. He restored all the coiKjuered places, with the exception of Guines 
and Calais. He was content to be lord of Aquitaine, retaining Gascony, 
Poitou, and other dependencies, in full sovereignty. Three million crowns of 
gold were to be paid in six years for the ransom of King John. The captive 
king was set at liberty before the end of the year. But peace with England 
brought no tranquillity to France. .\midst their distractions, King John went 
back to his wasted country. Petrarch had proceeded to Paris upon an 
embassy to congratulate the king upon his return to his dominions, and he 
thus describes the scene which met his eyes : ” When I viewed this 
kingdom, which had been desolated by fire and sword. I could not persuade 
myself it was the same I had formerly beheld @@@ fertile, rich, and 
flourishing. On every side it now appeared a dreadful de.sert ; extreme 


poverty, lands untilled, fields laid waste, houses gone to ruin, except here 
and there one that was defended by some fortification, or whicli was 
enclosed within the walls; every\vhere were seen the traces of the I’jiglish, 
and the dreadful havoc they had made. Touched by such mournful effects of 
the rage of man, I could not withhold my tears.” Petrarch migiit have added 
the ravages of the Jacquerie and of the Free Companions, who had been 
pillaging since the truce of 1357, to the havoc of the English. 


THE ENGLAND OF CHAUCER 


The condition of the people of England at the epoch of the Peace of 
Bretigny presents a striking contrast to that of the people of France. With 
the exception of the miseries produced by the second pestilence of 1361, we 
may 
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regard the seventh decade of the fourteenth century as a period of English 
prosperity, France was devoured by the companies of adventurers and 
brigands who obeyed no law. England was only disturbed by the transition 
from serfdom to free labour, in which the labourers asserted their own 
importance somewhat beyond the limits of discretion, France was weighed 
down by the oppressions through which property was extorted from the 
industrious classes, whether by the exactions of the nobles, or the unlimited 
taxation of the government; and the feudal confederacy to obtain money 
from a country so devastated by war was met by the Jacquerie of the 
peasants, and the revolts of the burgesses. England, whenever a tax was 
demanded for carrying on hostilities, had a parliament, which always turned 
round steadily upon the king, and required extension of liberties or redress 
of grievances. At the commencement of the war with France in 1340, 
before a subsidy was given, the king’s commissioners had to show letters 
patent authorising them ” to grant some graces to the great and small of the 


kingdom.” In 1348 the commons granted a subsidy on condition that no 
illegal levying of money should take place. In 1351 a statute was passed 
that no one should be constrained to find men-at-arms, other than those who 
held land by such services, except by consent of parliament. There was al- 
ways a Struggle going forward between the king and the parliament ; but it 
was no longer a struggle merely between the king and the nobles. The 
commons had obtained an integral share in the government; and before the 
end of the reign they were strong enough to remove an administration, and 
impeach those whom they considered evil advisers of the crown. This 
strength of the deputies of the people is conclusive evidence that the middle 
classes, during nearly half a century, had attained so much wealth and 
consideration, that the old feudal relations of society may be deemed nearly 
at an end. There probably is no better evidence of the many distinctions of 
rank amongst the laity, which now existed, than the statute of Apparel of 
1363, It has a few words about regulating the diet of servants; but the chief 
clauses are intended to restrain ” the outrageous and excessive apparel of 
divers people against their estate and degree,” 


The statute begins with servants, called grooms @€@@ as well servants of 
lords, as of artificers and tradesmen. They and their wives are to wear cloth 
of a certain low price, with no gold, or silver, or silk, or embroidery. This 
enactment shows that there was an amount of luxury amongst this class, 
which ill accords with the notion which some entertain, that below the 
aristocracy all was rude and miserable. The first enacting clause about dress 
thus comprises mechanics and commercial servants ; the last relates to 
labourers in husbandry OO@ carters, ploughmen, shepherds, cowherds. If 
they had not forty shillings of goods or chattels, they were to wear only 
blanket and russet, and girdles of linen, according to their estate. In these 
two classes must have been 


Chaucer 
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coinprisetl the bulk of the population. Chaucer, the shrewdest observer and 
the truest painter of niaruiers® 0 ® who, although he wrote the 
Canterhurij Tales twenty years after this period, would naturally in his 
retirement describe the social state of which he had been a busy 
member@€@ has little notice of the humbler classes of the community, 
the peasants, the servants, and the working artisans. Chaucer’s Ploughman 
was a man of “goods and chattels,” who though he liad sjiread many a load 
of ilung, and would thresh and ditch, yet paid his tithes and was kind to the 
poor. He was the small farmer, of whom the land was full the 
humble tenant, who was no longer at the bidding of his lord. lie was the 
Parson’s brother. The attendant of Chaucer’s Knight was a yeoman. The 
statut</ of Apparel places the yeoman under the same regulations as the 
p(M)ple of handicraft, and they were to wear no vesture of higher price than 
forty shillings the whole cloth, without things of gold and silver and costly 
fur. Chaucer’s Yeoman comes in his coat and hood of green, with his sheaf 
of peacocks’ arrows, and his mighty bow. He knows all the iLsage of 
woodcraft, for he is a forester; and in spite of statute he has a silver image 
of St. Christopher, the patron of field-sports, on his breast. He is a sfjecimen 
of the bold race that won Crecy and Poitiers €€ men who were 
shooting at the butts on every common in England, while the French 
peasantry, who were not intrusted with the crossbow till after the Peace of 
Bretigny, and then again were forbidden their manly exercises, were playing 
at dice and draughts in imitation of their lords. Chaucer’s men of handicraft 
are the Ilabenlasher, Carpenter, Weaver, Dyer, and Tapiser (tapestry maker). 
They ar(> clothed each in the livery of his ” solemn and great fraternity.” 
They have chattels and rent enough to be aldermen, a dignity to which their 
wives look forward, in the hope to be called Madame. The Prentice to such 
worthies has been painted in one of the Canterbury Tales €@ a proper 
stout fellow, full of jollity, loving the tavern better than the shop OOP a 
dancer at bridals, and a dice-player. The Cook of Chaucer so describes the 
dissolute youth, probably of gentle blood, who aped the manners of the 
great in an age when luxurious indulgence was becoming common to all 
ranks. The amount of individual wealth gave privileges which were not 
accorded to the mere social condition. There were degrees of permitted 
luxury amongst people of handicraft, citizens and burgesses, which the law 


recognised then, as much as individual homage does now. The tradesman 
who possessed five hundred pounds might wear cloth of silk, and a 
reasonable decoration of silver trimmings, and tiieir wives and daughters 
might wear fur turned up with minever @€@@ even as gentlemen and 
esquires of a hundred a year. The citizens of Chaucer, who had 
chatt<@@ls enough to be aldermen, were thus lifted out of the less 
wealthy class € whose wives might wear no silken veils, and must be 
content with cat-skin fur. 


The gentlemen and esquires of the statute correspond with the Franklin of 
Chaucer €€@ he of the beard as white as a daisy @@@ the great 
householder, whose hospitality was so abundant that “it snewed in his house 
of meat and drink.” In his hall stood his table ready covered all the long 
day. He gave no sanction to the recent innovation of “the privy parlour,” in 
which the lord of the mansion sometimes now sought to evade the duties of 
the festive hall. The Franklin was a public man @€@@ a sire at sessions, a 
knight of the shire. He was only below the knight in rank and raiment, 
according to the statute. The knights possessing four hundred marks by the 
year might wear what they pleased except ermine ; and their wives might 
have pearls and precious stones on their heads. Chaucer’s Knight comes in 
his soiled cassock, and his coat of mail. He had late returned from fighting 
in mortal battles, and 
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was about to perform his pilgrimage. His son, the young Squire, had been 
warring in companionship with his father; but his locks are now curled, and 
his short gown, with sleeves long and wide, is embroidered with white and 
red flowers, as it were a mead. The Sergeant at Law, who no doubt takes 
rank with the great of the land, appears not to have been proud of his dress ; 
for he rode but humbly in a medley coat, girt with a sash of silk, with small 
bars. But his deportment was far more impressive than his dress @@>@ ” 
his words were so wise” €@ a busy man, and yet one that appeared 


A PRELIMINARY SURVEY COMPRISING A CURSORY VIEW OF 
THE SWEEP OF EVENTS, AND A TABLE OF CHRONOLOGY 


busier than he was. The Physician was by his side, in his bright purple cloak 
and his furred hood €@ one who, although he talked of the ascendancy 
of the planets and of magic natural, was learned in iEsculapius and Galen. 
Of the laity of this goodly company we have not forgotten the Wife of Bath, 
in speaking of apparel. She was a cloth-maker, with great custom; but her 
coverchiefs or head-dresses were of the finest quality, and her hosen were 
of scarlet. What were ordinances of apparel to her, who ” husbands at the 
church-door had she had five”? If the statute affected her, she would despise 
it as most others did €€@ for it was repealed within a year of its 
enactment. 


Of this company of Chaucer who travelled from the inn of Southwark to St. 
Thomas’s shrine at Canterbury, ^ seven of the characters belong to the 
ecclesiastical establishment of England @@@ the Prioress, the Monk, the 
Friar, the Clerk of Oxford, the Parson, the Sumptnour (summoner), and the 
Pardoner. Looking at them generally in connection with the other classes 
that the statute of Apparel indicates, and that our first great English poet 
describes, we cannot but be impressed with this general view of a condition 
of society in which the distinctions of rank are so clearly marked, but in 
which there is no slavish submission either to high blood, or great wealth, 
or outward sanctity, or professional distinction. Henry Bailey, the host of 
the Tabard, is the director of the pilgrimage. He presides over the supper 
that precedes the departure of the pilgrims, and he suggests that to shorten 
the journey each “should tellen tales alway.” The “very perfect gentle 
Knight” feels no humiliation at agreeing to this proposal ; and he relates his 
noble romance of chivalry as readily as the Miller tells his tale with its 
broad jests. The Prioress and the Nun have no false shame in being under 
the safeguard of the courtesy of the Knight, who is “meek as is a maid.” 
The Sergeant at Law, who sits as judge at assize, and the solemn Physician, 
are wayside and board companions with the Haberdasher and the other 
worthies of the London guilds. The lordly Monk, looking with some pity 
upon the meek Parson and the studious Clerk of Oxford, has no scorn of his 
poor unworldly brothers in their humility. The prosperous Franklin listens 
to the slender and choleric Reve, who might be his neighbour’s steward; 
and the Merchant, in his Flanders hat, “sounding alway the increase of his 
winning,” has no fear of his position being compromised by the familiarity 
of the rough Shipman, on his wretched hackney, dressed in his gown of 


faldings or coarse cloth. The Cook, and the Manciple, a provider of 
commons for the inns of court, make mirth for the company by their 
quarrels and their jokes ; and the Friar tells a story of diablerie in dis-praise 
of the Sumptnour. Surely in this fellowship, in which there is no arrogance 
and no servility, we may recognise a state of society where class 
distinctions were so marked that haughtiness and reserve were not thought 
necessary for the assertion of individual dignity; but in which there was a 
natural respect of man for his fellows @€@ the spirit which had made 
England great. 


[ 1 The Canterbury Tales in their underlying design are an exposition of 
chivalrous sentiment. This is thrown into relief by the different positions of 
the characters introduced. ] 
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Kucland was not p(>rinittecl to remain many years at peace. If the 
chivalrous k\u(i .lolm had hved€@€€@ he who, when the Treaty of 
Bretigny was not f-iithfullv kept by the French, came again to England, and 
yielded himself prisoiirr€€@ it is {)n)bable that the high regard of the 
two kings for the courage and courtesy of each other, might have cemented 
a friendship which would iiav(€?@ extended to the people of each realm. 
John returned to England in IMVA, leaving France under the government of 
the dauphin. He died in \M\I, at the Savoy; and the dauphin became king of 
France, as Charles V. \‘ith’out the chivalrous qualities of his father @O@@ 
for his prudence had been too conspicuous at Poitiers, where he left his 
young brother, Philip, to fight alone by the side of the kine@@@ he 
possessed a sagacity of more practical value in a sovereign than personal 
bravery. ” There never was a king,” said Edward III, “who cared so little 
about arming himself, and yet gave me so much to do as this Charles.” Th(> 
prince of Wales, with the title of prince of Aquitaine, was ap|)ointe(l to the 
possession and government of the southern provinces which had been ceded 
to Edward at the Peace of Bretigny; and with all the splend(Hir of his 


reputation, and the high qualities which he really possessed, lie di.‘jgusted 
the nobles of Gascony by his haughty bearing. The people of the ceded 
provinces were indignant that they should have been transferred in 
complete sovereignty to England. They clung, as Frenchmen, to the feudal 
superiority of France; and they resolved to obey the English king wdth their 
lips, but never to forget their allegiance to the crown of which English kings 
had been the vassals. Their discontent was smouldering, when the prince of 
Wales took up the cause of Peter I, king of Castile and Leon, who had been 
driven from his throne by his half-brother, Henry, assisted by a strong band 
of Fr-ee Companions, under the command of the great adventurer, Du 
Guesclin. Peter has been branded with the name of “the Cruel.” His private 
history is so complicated with his public character, that we must content 
ourselves with stating that his imi)risonment, and supposed murder of his 
w4fe, Blanche de Bourbon, provoked the invasion of Castile by the French 
forces in 1366, and the dethronement of the unpopular king. Peter had 
previously made an alliance with Edward HI, and he now fled to the court 
of the Black Prince at Bordeaux. It is difficult to understand the motive 
which induced the policy of attempting the restoration of Peter to his 
throne, beyond hostility to a cau.sc which Charles of France had espoused. 
In 1367, the Black Prince led a great army of English, Gascons, and 
Normans from Bordeaux; and entering Navarre, by the pass of 
Roncesvalles, met the army of Henry in Castile, near the right bank of the 
Ebro. The battle of Najera [or Navarrete] was a complete victory, in which 
the Black Prince displayed the resources of a great commander even more 
remarkably than in his previous successes. This was not a battle in which 
the proud and pampered nobles of France were intoxicated by their own 
superiority of numbers, as at Crecy and Poitiers. It was a battle of real 
soldiery on both sides €@ the English yeomen against the Free 
Companions@€>€ Chandos against Du Guesclin. It was a victory not only 
useless to the prince of Wales, but injurious in many ways to himself and 
his country. The faithless Peter, when he had been restored, refused to abide 
by his promii^e of paying the cost of the war. Edward’s army w^as reduced 
to the utmost misery by the want of provisions ; and the prince had 
contracted a fatal malady which in a few years terminated his career of 
glory. He hastily returned to Gascony. The mgrate king was in six months 
hurled from 
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his throne, and murdered by his half-brother. The greatest trophy of this 
campaign was the capture of Du GuescHn. An old writer has related a scene 
at Bordeaux singularly illustrative of the manners of this age. Bertrand goes 
to the prince, in the gray coat which he wears, and the prince cannot keep 
from laughing when he sees him, and says, “Well, Bertrand, how fare ye?” 
Bertrand bows a little, and replies, ” Sir, when it shall please you, I may fare 
better; many a day have I heard the rats and mice, but the song of birds it is 
long since I heard. I shall hear them when it is your pleasure.” The prince 
tells Bertrand he may go, if he will swear never to bear arms against him, or 
to assist Henry of Spain. Bertrand refuses, and reproaches the prince that he 
had gone to Spain through covetousness, and in hopes to have the throne 
after Peter’s death : but that Peter had cheated him, for which he thanked 
Peter heartily. “By my soul, he is right,” saith the prince. And then he tells 
Bertrand he shall go, but not without a good ransom. He answers that he is a 
poor knight, that his estate is mortgaged, that he owes ten thousand florins 
besides, and that the prince ought to be moderate. Edward replies that what 
Bertrand himself fixes he would be content with. Then Bertrand says that he 
ought not to value himself too low, and that he would engage to give for his 
freedom one hundred thousand double golden florins. ” You cannot pay it,” 
said the prince, ” nor do I want it,” and Bertrand protests that he would not 
give less than sixty thousand, and if Henry of Spain and the king of France 
would not lend them, all the sempstresses of France would spin the ransom 
for him. The prince would have quitted him for ten thousand double florins. 
All the barons marvel greatly, and Chandos says to Du Guesclin, “If you 
have need of any help, I will lend you ten thousand.” “Sir,” quoth Bertrand, 
” T thank you ; but before I seek anything of you, I will try the people of my 
own country.” 


RENEWAL OF THE WAR 


In 1368 the Spanish campaign was producing much public evil for the 
prince of Wales. He imposed a heavy tax upon the people of Gascony ; and 
the great lords carried their complaints to the throne of Charles V. The 
interference of France was a violation of the Treaty of Bretigny ; but 
Charles ventured to summon the prince of Aquitaine to answer the 
complaint, assuming the position of his feudal lord. The prince said he 
would come with sixty thousand lances. The great war was now renewed. 
Edward III reassumed the title of king of France. There can be no doubt that 
it was the settled policy of Charles to obtain possession of Gascony and the 
other ceded districts. King Edward was growing old. His son was in feeble 
health. The government of the English was a yoke of which the Gascon 
nobles and people were impatient. In that age of military adventurers, the 
leaders changed their sides without much scruple, and many of the fighting 
Gascons went over to the banner of France. The French king adopted a bold 
policy, and assembled a fleet at Harfleur for the invasion of England ; and 
Philip of Burgundy was to be its commander. When he was a captive boy at 
Windsor, he asserted his title to the name of the Bold by striking the cup- 
bearer of Edward III for serving his master before the king of France. But 
Philip gave up the attempt to invade England ; and he showed no rash 
disposition to encounter the duke of Lancaster, who had landed at Calais 
with a great army. The king of France would not allow a battle to be risked, 
which might terminate as other great battles had done. He suffered 
Lancaster to march 
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through the northern provinces. But in 1370 the French entered Gascony. 
The Black Prince took the field, and the royal prmces of Anjou and Bern 
retired Ix’fore him. Limoges had been betrayed to these dukes by the in- 
luibitant.’<; and during a month’s siege Edward, sick ahnost to death, was 
carried in’ a litter from one point to another of the attack. The capital of 
LimQU.-in was at length taken by storm. The last warlike act of the Black 


l’*rince was one which associates his name with the infamous system of 
cruelty that makes the individual bravery, endurance, and courtesy of the 
later feudal titiies look like a hollow mockery@@@ a miserable imposture 
of self-glorification, trampling upon the higher principle that unites strength 
wuth mercy. Three thousand men, women, and children were butchered in 
cold blood when Limoges was taken. A few knights, resolved to battle to 
the last, placed their backs against a wall, and long fought agahist superior 
numbers. These Trince |-Mward ordered to be received to ransom. This was 
chivalry. Such contradictions show how unsafe a guide it was for the rulers 
of mankind; and how ble&sed were the people who the soonest escaped 
from its accursed dominion. 


The Black Prince, in broken health, came back to England. His brother John 
of Gaunt, the duke of Lancaster, succeeded him in the government of 
(Ja.scQny. Du Guesclin was now at the head of a daring band; and those of 
Bordeaux who said of him, whom they called an ugly fellow @@€ which 
in truth 1,. wa.s@@@ “There is no castle, however strong, that would not 
soon surrender if he w(Mit thither to assault it,” were true judges of his 
character. Wherever the lOnglish banner was displayed, Du Guesclin was 
there at the head of his adventurers. There were no great battles fought, for 
the French always avoided them. In vain Lancaster marched through 
France, from Calais to Bord(\iux, in 1373. The French were ready to harass 
him by skirmishes, but not to fight in any general engagement. In vain Sir 
Robert Knolles led an army from Calais to the walls of Paris. A sagacious 
policy determined the French government to prolong an indecisive but most 
effective war. One by one the English lost many of their strong places. A 
truce was concluded in 1374, which lasted till 1377. The possessions which 
had been surrendered by the Treaty of Bretigny were all lost, with the 
exception of Bordeaux, Bayonne, and Calais. Too much of France was 
surrendered by that treaty to a foreign rule ; and it was in the natural course 
of events that the feeling of nationality, to which its provisions w/ere 
repugnant, and which an unwise rule had rendered more odious, should 
assert itself; and, gaining strength by every small success, leave England at 
last a very limited dominion, as the costly purchase of the ambition of forty 
years. 


?:DWARD S LAST YEARS 


In 1360, King Edward lost his queen, Philippa, the faithful wife of his 
boyhood and his age. In 1376, her first-born, the great prince of Wales, 
never rallying from the fever of his Spanish campaign, and worn out by the 
excitement of wars and conquests, which had begun from his earliest years, 
also died. To the old king remained John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, his 
third .son (Lionel, the second, had died in 1368) ; Edward of Langley, duke 
of York ; and Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester. After the death of 
Queen Philippa, the happy fortune of the king seems to have deserted him. 
\VTien the prmce of Wales returned to England, he regained the popularity 
which he had lost in Gascony, by opposing his father’s government. The 
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expiring passions of dotage, more miserable than its tears, had thrown the 
conqueror of France under the dominion of a mistress, Alice Ferrers. To her 
influence, and that of her creatures, the eldest son of the king was naturally 
opposed. With the support of the prince of Wales, the parliament, in 1376, 
forced a measure upon the king, in which her name is mentioned in 
connection with unlawful suits prosecuted by way of “maintenance.” But it 
was also clear that the Black Prince looked with jealousy upon the power of 
John, duke of Lancaster, who was thought to aspire to the crown. Edward 
had the interests of his son to maintain, Richard of Bordeaux. The friends of 
Lancaster were accused of misdemeanours in the parliament of 1376 ; but 
the prince of Wales died, and Lancaster regained his influence. 


It would be tedious for us to follow the ill-understood contests of the 
remaining span of Edward’s life. Richard, then ten years of age, was 
presented to the houses of parliament as the successor to all the rights of his 


Monument of Edward the Black Prince in Canterbury Cathedral 


father. But the influence of the duke of Lancaster was all-powerful. The 
speaker of the commons, William de la Marc, who had led the opposition 
supported by the prince of Wales, was imprisoned; and William of 
Wykeham was deprived of his temporalities, and dismissed the court. His 
merits will be ever associated with his splendid educational foundations of 
Winchester and New College, Oxford. Lancaster took up the cause of John 
Wycliffe, who was under prosecution for his opinions; and when the 
reformer was called to defend himself at St. Paul’s before the bishop of 
London, the duke accompanied him, and a violent quarrel ensued between 
the laymen and the ecclesiastics. A riot, in which the citizens of London 
took part against the king’s powerful son, ensued. Thus were the last few 
months of the life of Edward disturbed. He had completed the fiftieth or 
jubilee year of his reign in February, 1377, and he published a general 
amnesty for all offences @€@ evidently an act of the ruling power in the 
state, for Wykeham was excluded. He died on the 21st of June, 1377, with 
none to soothe his last hours but Alice Ferrers. She took the ring from his 
finger, and the mighty victor was alone with the all-conqueror. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH 


The state of the English church will be more clearly developed in the next 
reign than in that of Edward III. During the half century in which he sat 
upon the throne, the outward magnificence of the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
had reached its height. The great churches were finished with a refinement 


of taste which has left succeeding ages to wonder and copy. Then were 
com- 
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Dieted the cathedrals of Lincoln, Wells, Peterborough, Salisbury. The abbey 
church of Westminster lifted up its glorious arches in rivalry with those of 
Winchester, which its niunihcent bishop, AVykehani, had remodelled. 
London was covered with the houses of the mendicant orders, who have 
fixed their names upon tiie localities which they inhabited @@@ 
Blackfriars, and Wliitefriars, and (Yutchedfriars, and Austinfriars. Parish 
churches were in almost every princij)al street of the metropolis. The rural 
parishes were as bountifully supplied for the ministrations of religion. But 
amidst all these external indications of a power which it might be supposed 
would never die, there was a growing conviction that this house was built 
upon the sands. A quarter of a eentury before the death of Edward 
OOO in 13534 a law had been passed against provisors PO 
those who obtained from the pope a reversion of benefices anil church 
(lignities. In 1350, \ycliffe began his career as an ecclesiastical reformer by 
writing his treatise called The Last Ages of the Church. In 1365, the pope 
having demanded the arrears of the tribute known as ” Peter’s pence,” it 
was refused by the parliament, and WyclifTe strenuously supported this 
resistance to the demand. But there was something more formidable to the 
papal authority, and to the system which was founded upon it, than the acts 
of the legislature. There wjis a public opinion formmg, which, before the 
circulation of books by printing, and with the imperfect connnunication of 
one district with another, was diffused in a very remarkable way through the 
country. A general feeling began to spread that the church dignitaries, and 
the religious orders, were more intent upon their own aggrandisement, and 
the gratification of their own luxury, than the upholding of the faith and 
duties of the Gospel. The mass of the people were ignorant of the essentials 
of religion, though they bowed before its forms. Id the universities there 
were young men who were like Chaucer’s clerk : 


“Soundinfi in moral virtue was his speech, And gladly would he learn and 
gladly teach.” 


To such the covert licentiousness of the monks, and the open profligacy of 
the mendicant orders, was a deep humiliation. They went forth, each to his 
small country cure, to speak of a holier religion than belonged to the 
worship of relics, or the purchase of indulgences. The sumptnours, who 
were the ministers of the extortions of the ecclesiastical courts, and the 
pardoners, who hawked about dispensations for sin, were their especial 
aversion. The satire of Chaucer was a reflection of the prevailing estimate 
of the monk, “full, fat, and in good point ;” of the friar, “a wanton and a 
merry;” of the sumptnour, who thought “a man’s soul was in his purse;” of 
the pardoner, with his wallet “full of pardon come from Rome all hot.” In 
their sermons, secular priests now freely (pioted the holy script uitv’/, in 
the common tongue; and they looked fonvard to the work which their great 
leader Wycliffe, the honoured professor of theology at Oxford, was 
preparing the translation into English of Christ’s Testament. His 
citation for heresy in the last year of Edward III was the tribute to his 
importance. In a few years the preaching of Wycliffe and his disciples 
would go through the land, scattering the corruptions of the church with a 
power that for a time seemed likely to shake the whole fabric of society. 
The age was not ripe for the great Reformation that then seemed impending. 
But out of /“‘yclifTe’s rectory of Lutterworth seeds were to be borne upon 
the wind, which would abide in the earth till they sprang up into the stately 
growth of other centuries.“ 


St. Andrew’s, Westport 
CHAPTER XIII THE REIGN OF RICHARD II 
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England, bound in witli the triumphant sea, Whose rocky shore beats back 
the envious siege Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, With 
inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds : That England thct was wont to 
conquer others, Hath m@@ ie a shameful conquest of itself. 


THE HITTITES 


An important Mongoloid tribe of Asia Minor descended by tradition from 
Heth, son of Canaan, son of Ham. They were one of the seven principal 
Canaanite tribes. In the days of their might their power extended over the 
greater part of Asia Minor, and perhaps into northern Syria. The extension 
of Egypt’s power during the X VIIIth Dynasty soon brought the Pharaohs 
into contact with the Hittites, or Kheta, as the Egyptians called them. 


1528 The Hittites fight against Tehutimes III at the battle of Megiddo. 1400 
The power of the Hittites begins to be formidable. They threaten 


the Egyptian provinces in Syria, and join their forces with those of 
Babylonia and Naharain. They make their southern capital at 


Kadesh. 1360 Hittites attacked by Seti I at Kadesh. 1341 Mau-than-ar, son 
of Maro-aar, murdered by his brother Kheta-sar, who 


succeeds to the throne. 1340 Battle of Kadesh. Great victory of Ramses II 
over the Hittites and 


their allies. 1325 Treaty of peace between Kheta-sar, king of the Hittites, 
and Ram— 


1110 The Hittites, or Khatti, as the Assyrians called them, are overcome by 
Tiglathpileser I. 


882 The Hittites pay tribute to Asshurnazirpal III, who carries their princes 
into captivity. 


876 Carchemish, once the Hittite capital, now the capital of the petty state 
of Sangara, is entered by Asshurnazirpal. 


854 Hittites enter into the alliance formed by Ben-Hadad II of Damascus. 
They suffer in the defeat at Qarqar. Most of the states are annexed to 
Assyria. 


Shakespeare {Richard II, Act II, Scene I). 


The funeral obsequies of the late king occupied some time, but on July 
16th, 1377, Richard was crowned in Westminster abbey. The ceremony was 
unusually splendid, but the fatigue and excitement were too much for the 
royal boy, who, after being anointed and crowned, was so completely 
exhausted that they were obliged to carry him in a litter to his apartment. 
After some rest he was summoned to the great hall, where he created four 
earls and nine knights, and partook of a magnificent banquet, which was 
followed by a ball, minstrelsy, and other somewhat turbulent festivities of 
the time. Considerable pains were taken to spoil this young king from the 
first ; such adulation and prostrations had not been seen before in England ; 
and if the bishops and courtiers did not preach to the boy the “divine right,” 
they seem to have made a near approach to that doctrine ; and they spoke 
gravely of the intuitive wisdom and of the heroism of a child not yet eleven 
years old. 


These men were indisputably answerable for much of the mischief that 
followed; but now the beauty of the young king’s person and the memory of 
his father endeared him to his people, and a long time passed before they 
would think any ill of the son of their idol, the Black Prince. The duke of 
Lancaster, the titular king of Castile, more popularly known under the name 
of John of Gaunt,! had long been suspected of the project of supplanting his 


[‘ John, duke of Lancaster, the fourth son of Edward III, and the eldest one 
that survived him, took his name, John of Gaunt, from his birthplace, Ghent 
or Gand, then pronounced Gaunt. Gairdner g says of him that he was “a 
man whose inward endowments, either of virtue or discretion, bv no means 
corresponded with his artificial greatness. “] 
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lu’ phew ; but his unpopularity was great, and he yielded with tolerably 
good grace to the force of circumstances. As if on purpose to exclude the 
duke, no regular regency was appointed; but the morning after the 
coronation the prelates and barons chose, “in aid of the chancellor and 
treasurer,” twelve perinanent councillors, anong whom not one of the 
king’s uncles was named. John of (Jaunt withdrew to his castle of 
Kenilworth ; but nothing could remove the popular bcHcf that the duke 
aimed at the throne, and prophecies were atioat which, like other such 
predictions, probably helped to work their own fulfilment a few years later, 
when his son, Henry of Bolingbroke, dethroned his rousiii Richard. 


The French were not slow in trying to take the usual advantage of a 
minority. The truce expired before the death of Edward, and Charles refused 
to j)rol()ng it. In close union with Henry of Trastamara, who w^as provoked 
by the iluke of Lancaster’s continuing to assume the title of king of Castile, 
he got togeth(>r a formidable fleet, and insulted and plundered the English 
coast, before Richard had been a month (m the throne. A j)arliament^ w^as 
assembhvl whilst the impression of these injuries was fresh; and in order to 
obtain sup|)hes of money (the treasury being exhausted) it was stated that 
the realm was in greater dang(M-than it had ever been. Supplies were 
voted, and, by borrowing greater sums of the merchants, government was 
enabled to put to sea a considerable fleet under the command of the earl of 
Buckingham, one of the duke of Lancaster’s brothers. Buckingham met 
with little success, and his faihnv, however unfairly, added to the 
unpopularity of the Lancastrian party. 


@@@ John of (launt, however, obtained the command of the fleet (1378), 
with nearly ah the money which had been voted. He detached a squadron 
under the earls of Arundel and Salisbury, who, in crossing the Channel, fell 
in with a Spanish fleet, and suffered considerable loss. The two earls, 
howTver, succeeded in their main object, and took possession of the towm 
and port of Cherbourg, on the coast of Normandy, which were ceded to 
England by the king of Navarre, who was again engaged in a war with the 
French king, and who was glad to purchase the assistance of England at any 
price. In the month of July the duke sailed with the great fleet for the coast 


of Brittany, where the coniiuests of tlie French had reduced another ally of 
England almost to despair. The duke of Brittany, son of the heroic countess 
de Montfort, ceded to the English the important town and harbour of Brest, 
which Lancas-U’T secured with a good garrison. The duke then invested St. 
Malo, but the constable Du Guesclin marched with a very superior force to 
the relief of that place, and compelled the duke to return to his ships. The 
great fleet then came home. 


A striking circumstance which had occurred did not tend to brighten the < 
hike’s laurels. The Scots, receiving their impulse from France, renewetl 
th(€?€ war. surpri.\ed the castle of Berwick, made incursions into the 
northern counties, and equipped a number of ships to cruise against the 
English. Berwick was recovered soon after by the earl of Northumberland ; 
but one John Mercer, who had got together certain sail of Scots, French, and 
Spaniards, came to Scarborough, and made prize of every ship in that port. 
Upon learning the injuries done, and the still greater damage apprehended 
from these sea-rovers. John Philpot@€@ ” that worshipful citizen of 
London “@€@lamenting the negligence of government, equipped a small 
fleet at his own expense, and, without waiting for any commission, went in 
pursuit of Mercer. After a fierce 


[‘ Before the end of this session of parliament Alice Ferrers, Edward III’s 
mistress, was arrested, charged with having solicited causes in the king’s 
courts for reward. She was tried before a committee of the lords, found 
guiltv, and banished. ] 
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battle, the doughty alderman took the Scot prisoner, captured fifteen 
Spanish ships, and recovered all the vessels which had been taken at 
Scarborough. On his return, Philpot was received in triumph by his fellow- 
citizens, but he was harshly handled by the council of government for the 
unlawfulness of acting as he had done without authority, he being but a 
private man. 


In the month of October, 1378, the parliament met at Gloucester, and in a 
ver}/ bad humour ; the government wanted money @€@ the commons a 
reform of abuses. The disputes ended in a compromise, the commons being 
allowed to inspect the accounts of the treas- 


urers, which was granted as a matter of favour, but not of right, nor were 
they to consider it as a precedent: they also obtained copies of the papers, 
showing how the moneys they had voted had been raised; but this also was 
granted as if proceeding from the king’s good pleasure. In the end they 
granted a new aid by laying additional duties on wool, wool-fells, hides, 
leather, and other merchandise. 


John de Montfort, the duke of Brittany, had been driven to seek ref-uge in 
England, and the French king annexed his dominions to the crown of 
France. This premature measure reconciled all the factions in the country; 
and John was recalled by the unanimous voice of the Bretons. Leaving his 
wife, an aunt of King Richard, in England, he embarked with one hundred 
knights and men-at-arms, and two hundred archers. Charles instantly 
prepared to send a 


French army into Brittany, and then the duke implored the assistance of a 
force from England. A considerable army was raised and sent to his relief, 
under the command of the earl of Buckingham. 


Buckingham landed at Calais, and from Calais he marched to Artois, 
Picardy, Champagne, and other inland provinces of France, plundering and 
devastating the open country. His progress was watched by far superior 
forces; but, firm to the system which the cautious Charles had adopted, the 
French would not risk a battle, and the English, after a circuitous march, 
reached the frontiers of Brittany without meeting any resistance. But the 
earl of Buckingham was scarcely there when the king of France died, and 
the Bretons, who knew that a boy was to ascend the throne, thinking that 
they should no longer stand in need of their assistance, began to entertain as 
much jealousy and hatred of the English as they had hitherto done of the 
French. Montfort was unable to resist the wishes of his subjects ; and as the 
uncles of the young king Charles VI, who formed the regency, were willing 


to treat and to recognise his restoration, he concluded a peace with France, 
and engaged wholly to abandon the interests of England. Buckingham 
returned home in the following spring, glad to escape from the hostility of 
the Bretons. 


Richard II 


(1366-1400) 


Montfort married Mary, the fourth daughter of Edward ITI and Queen 
Philippa. 
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These proceedings had cost large sums of money, and the nation was sorely 
harassed by taxation, or by the way in which the taxes were levied. In an 
evil hour parliament passed a capitation tax: this was a repetition of the tax 
im{)()st’d ill the last year of the preceding reign, but slightly modified, so 
as to maki’ it fall less heavily on the poor. Every male and female of fifteen 
years i)f age was to pay tluve groats; but in cities and towns the aggregate 
amount waslo be divided among the inhabitants according to their abilities, 
or in such a way that no individual should pay less than one groat, or more 
than sixty groats for himself and his wife. Where there was little or no 
registration, the fixing of the age was sure to lead to disputes : the collectors 
might easily take a boy or girl of fourteen to be fifteen, and poverty would 
induce many of the poor knowingly to make a misstatement of the opposite 
kind. But the levying of this awkward tax might have passed over with 
nothing more serious than a few riots between the people and the tax- 


gatherers, had it not been for other circumstances involved in the mighty 
change which had gradually been taking place in the whole body of 
European society. 


The peasantry had been gradually emerging from slavery to freedom, and 
began to feel an ambition to become men, and to be treated as such by their 
superiors in the accidental circumstances of rank and wealth. In this 
transition state there were mistakes and atrocious crimes committed by both 
parties : but ignorance may be particularly pleaded in exculpation of the 
people, while that very ignorance, and the brutalised state in which they had 
been kept, were crimes or mistakes on the part of the upper classes, who 
had now to pay a horrible penalty. The enfranchisement of the peasantry, 
which was the real motive of the movement @€@ for the rest was an 
afterthought, begotten in the madness of success, and the frenzy inspired in 
unenlightened minds by the first consciousness of power @€@ was so 
sacred an object that nothing could disgrace or eventually defeat it. In 
Flanders, notwithstanding that there the more respectable burghers took a 
share in the insurrection, many frightful excesses had been committed upon 
the aristocracy, and in France the recent Jacquerie had been little else than a 
series of horrors. The attempt of the French peasantry offered a 
discouraging example to their neighbours in England ; but the democratic 
party had had a long triumph in Flanders ; and at this very moment the son 
of “'an Artevelde, the brewer of Ghent, with Peter Dubois, was waging a 
successful war against their court, their nobles, and the whole aristocracy of 
France. 


From the close intercourse between the two countries, many of the English 
must have been perfectly acquainted with all that was passing in Flanders, 
and from it have derived encouragement. A new revolt had also 
commenced in France, headed by the burghers and inhabitants of the towns 
; it began at Rouen, where the collectors of taxes and duties on provisions 
were massacred. Many of our historians have attributed part of the storm 
which was now gathering in England to the preaching of Wycliffe’s 
disciples ; but their original authorities seem to have been prejudiced 
witnesses against the church reformer. The convulsion is sufficiently 
accounted for by the actual condition of the people of England at this 
period. That condition, though far superior to the state of the French people, 


was still wretched and galling. A considerable portion of the peasantry were 
serfs or “villeins,” bound to the soil, and sold, or transmitted with the 
estates of the nobles and other landed proprietors. The present discontents 
and sufferings of the classes immediately above these 
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serfs €€ the poor townspeople on the coast, more particularly, who had 
been plundered by the foreign fleets €€€ no doubt contributed to hurry 
on the sanguinary crisis; but it was the poll-tax that was the proximate cause 
of the mischief. At first the tax was levied with mildness; but being farmed 
out to some courtiers who raised money upon it from Flemish and Lombard 
merchants, it was exacted by their collectors with great severity. But the 
obstinacy of the people kept pace with the harshness of the collectors ; 
many of the rural districts refused payment. 


THE UPRISINGS IN KENT AND ESSEX 


The recusants were handled very sorely and uncourteously in various places 
in Kent and Essex, where “some of the people, taking it in evil part, secretly 
took counsel together, gathered assistance, and resisted the exactors, rising 
against them, of whom some they slew, some they wounded, and the rest 
fled.” Alarmed at these proceedings, government sent certain 
commissioners into the disturbed districts. One of these commissioners, 
Thomas de Bampton, sat at Brentwood, in Essex. The people of Fobbing, 
on being summoned before him, said that they would not pay one penny 
more than they had done, “whereupon the said Thomas did grievously 
threaten them, having with him two sergeants-at-arms of the king.” These 
threats made matters worse ; and when Bampton ordered his sergeants to 
arrest them, the peasants drove him and his men-at-arms away to London. 


Upon this Sir Robert Belknape, chief justice of the common pleas, was sent 
into Essex to try the offenders ; but the peasants forced him to flee, and 
chopped off the heads of the jurors and clerics of the commission. They 
stuck these heads upon poles and carried them through all the neighbouring 
townships and villages, calling upon all the poor to rise and join them. “The 
commons of England ‘ ‘ (for so the peasants called themselves, and were 
called by others) wanted nothing but a leader, and this they soon found in a 
” riotous priest,” who took the name of Jack Straw. In a few days, not only 
the whole agricultural population of Essex were up in arms, but their 
neighbours in Kent, Suffolk, and Norfolk were following the example. In 
Kent, an act of brutality on the part of a tax-gatherer, and an act of great 
imprudence (considering the prevailing excitement) on the part of a knight, 
fanned the flames of revolt. 


One of the collectors of the poll-money went to the house of one Walter the 
Tyler, in the town of Dartford, and demanded the tax for a young maiden, 
the daughter of Walter.\ The mother maintained that she was but a child, 
and not of the womanly age set down by the act of parliament: the collector 
said he would ascertain this fact, and he offered an intolerable insult to the 
girl. The maiden and her mother cried out, and the father ran to the spot and 
knocked out the tax-gatherer’s brains. The neighbours applauded the deed, 
and everyone prepared to support the Tyler. About the same time, Sir Simon 
Burley went to Gravesend with an armed force, claimed an industrious man 
living in that town as his escaped bondsman, and carried him off a prisoner 
to Rochester castle. The commons of Kent now rose unanimously, and 


[> Most of the earlier historians, as the writer here does, have identified Wat 
Tyler, or Wat the Tyler, the leader of the peasant revolt, with the tiler of 
Dartford whose killing of the royal tax collector for an insult to his daughter 
was one of the incidents that led to the outbreak. But there is apparently no 
reason for this identification of the two men other than the fact that thev 
botli plied the same trade. Gairdner a does not believe them to be one and 
the same. ] 
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being joined by a strong body of the men of Essex, who crossed the 
Thames, they fell upon Rochester castle, and compelled the garrison to 
deliver up Sir iSimon’s serf with otiier prisoners. In the town of Maidstone, 
the insurgents appointed Wat the Tyler their captain, and then took out of 
prison, and had for their (€#€@ha[)lain or preacher, “a wicked priest 
called John Ball,” at that time confined on a charge“ of heresy.’ 


On the Monthly after Trinity Sunday, 1381, Wat Tyler entered Canterbury, 
and after terrifying the monks and the clergy of the cathedral, he forced the 
mayor, aldermen, and commons of the town to swear to be true to King 
Richard and the lawful connnons of England : then, beheadmg three rich 
men of Canterbury. Wat marched away towards London. On his march 
recruits came to him from all <|uart(rs of Kent and Sussex ; and by the 
time he reached Hlackheatli (June 1 1th) there were, it is said, one hundred 
thousand desperate men obeying the orders of Wat Tyler. While at this spot 
the widow of the Black Piince, the young king’s mother, fell into their 
hands; but in the midst of their fury they respectetl her, and after granting a 
few kisses to some dirty-faced and rough-bearded men she was allowed, 
with her retinue and maids of honour, to proceed quietly to London. 


While this host was bivouacked about Blackheath and Greenwich, John 
Ball, the priest of Kent, kept them to their purpose by long orations or 
sermons, in which he insisted that all men were equal before God, and 
ought to be so before the laws €€@ and so far he was right; but it 
appears he went on to reconnnend an ecjuality of property, which is 
impracticable, and a destruction of all tile upper classes, which is 
monstrous. His eloquence had such an effect on the multitude that, 
forgetting his own doctrines of equality, they vowed they would make him 
primate and chancellor of England. They occupied all the roads, killed such 
judges and lawyers as fell into their hands,- and made all the rest of the 
passengers swear to be true to King Richard and the commons, to accept no 
king whose name was “John” [referring to the influence of Lancaster], and 
to pay no tax except the fifteenths which had been paid by their 
tVjrefathers. The young king, with his mother, with his cousin Henry of 
Bolingbroke, with Simon Sudbury, archbishop of Canterbury and 


chancellor, Sir Robert Hales, treasurer, and some other members of the 
government, threw himself into the Tower of London. The duke of 
Lancaster was in Scotland negotiating a peace. Some of the council were of 
opinion that Richard should go and speak with the insurgents, but the 
archbishop and the treasurer strongly objected to this measure, and said that 
nothing but force should be iLsed ” to abate the {)ride of such vile rascals.” 


On the 12th of June, however, Richard got into his barge, and descended the 
river a.s far as Rotherhithe, where he found a vast multitude drawn up along 
shore. ” When they perceived the king’s barge,” says Froissart,</ ” they set 
up shouts and cries as if all the devils from hell had come into their com- 


[‘ Ball’s theor>- of democracy was expressed in the delightful little couplet 
which he is said to have used as a text for his sermons: 


When Adam delved and Eve span, Who was then the cenflpinan? | 


@@i. r Valsingham OOOO tells us that W.‘it Tyler’s plan.s 
provided, as a first step towards correctins; the evils of the time, the 
beheadinc; of all the lavs-vers in the country, “for he had taken it into his 
head that, on all those learned m the laws being killed, evervthing for the 
rest would be regulated according to the decree of the commonalty. ” I>ord 
Campbell / points out that the same spirit manifested itself in Cade’s 
rebellion in the reign of Henrv VI. Shakespeare {Henry VI, iart J I) makes 
one‘ of Cade’s lieutenants say, “The first thing we do let’s kill all the 
lawyers.” As late a.s the Gordon nots (17S0) the mob laid siege to the inns 
of court, declaring that if all tiie lawyers were exterminated “the skin of an 
innocent lamb might no longer be conyerted into an indictment. “] 
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pany.” Startled and terrified, the persons with the king put about the boat, 
and, taking advantage of the rising tide, rowed back with all speed to the 
Tower. The commons, who had always professed the greatest attachment to 


717 By this time Sangara is the sole state of the former Hittite empire that 
has retained independence. Pisiris, its king, joins with Mita of Moschi to 
refuse payment of tribute to Assyria. Sargon II proceeds against him. The 
people of Carchemish are transported to Assyria, and the city is populated 
with Assyrian colonists. This is the end of the last remnant of the Hittite 
empire. Many monuments of the 
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Hittites have been discovered of recent years — most important of all, ruins 
and sculpture in Cappadocia east of the Halys. The art exhibited on these 
works is of a rude, primitive character, although it was influenced in 
succession by Babylonian, Egyptian, and Assyrian culture. 


Richard’s person, now called aloud for the heads of all the ministers ; and 
marching along the right bank of the river to Southwark, and then to 
Lambeth, destroyed the Marshalsea and King’s Bench, and burned the 
furniture and all the records and books in the palace of the primate. At the 
same time the men of Essex advanced along the left bank of the river, and 
threatened the northeastern part of London. Walworth, the mayor, caused 
the movable part of London bridge to be drawn up, to prevent the men of 
Kent from crossing the river ; but on the following day a passage was 
yielded to them through fear, and the insurgents entered the city, where they 
were presently joined by all the rabble. At first their demeanour was most 
moderate ; ” they did no hurt, they took nothing from any man, but bought 
all things they wanted at a just price.” But the madness of drunkenness was 
soon added to political fury. The rich citizens, hoping to conciliate the mob, 
had set open their wine cellars for them ; and, thus excited, they went to the 
Savoy, the house of the duke of Lancaster, broke into this palace, and set 
fire to it. To show that plunder was not their object, the leaders published a 
proclamation ordering that none, on pain of death, should secrete or convert 
to his own use anything that might be found there, but that plate, gold, and 
jewels should all be destroyed. It would have been well had the prohibition 
extended to the duke’s wines, but they drank there immoderately, and thirty- 
two of the rioters, engaged in the cellars of the Savoy, were too drunk to 
remove in time, and were buried under the ruins of the house. 


Newgate was then demolished ; and the prisoners who had been confined 
there and in the Fleet joined in the work of havoc. The Temple was burned, 
with all the books and ancient and valuable records it contained ; and about 
the same time a detachment set fire to the priory of St. John of Jerusalem, in 
Clerkenwell. They now also proceeded to the shedding of blood. They 
probably felt that antipathy to foreigners common to uneducated people; but 
against the Flemings, who, it was popularly said, fattened on their miseries, 
they bore the most deadly rancour. The sanctuary of the church was 
disregarded, and thirty Flemings were dragged from the altar into the 
streets, and beheaded ; thirty-two more were seized in the Vintry, and 
underwent the same fate. Some of the rich citizens were massacred in 
attempting to escape ; those who remained did nothing for the defence of 
the city, and all that night London was involved in fire, murder, and 
debauchery. 


On the morning of the 14th it was resolved to try the effect of concession 
and of promises. A proclamation was issued to a multitude that crowded 
Tower Hill, clamouring for the heads of the chancellor and treasurer ; and 
they were told that, if they would retire quietly to Mile End, the king would 
meet them there, and grant all their requests. The gates were opened, the 
drawbridge was lowered, and Richard rode forth with a few attendants 
without arms. The commonalty from the country followed the king ; “but 
all did not go, nor had they the same objects in view.” On arriving at Mile 
End, Richard was surrounded by upwards of sixty thousand peasants; but 
their demeanour was mild and respectful, and they presented no more than 
four demands, all of which, except the second, were wise and moderate. 
These four demands of the peasants were: (1) The total abolition of slavery 
for themselves and their children forever ; (2) the reduction of the rent of 
good land to fourpence the acre ; (3) the full liberty of buying and selling, 
like other men, in all fairs and markets ; (4) a general pardon for all past 
offences. 
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The king, with a @@-nicious odiinteuance, assured them that all these 
demands were granted: and. returning to town, he employed upwards of 
thirty clerks to make copies of the charter containing the four clauses. In the 
morning these copies were sealed and delivered, and then an immense body 
of the insurgents, consisting chietly of the men of Essex and Hertfordshire, 
quietly withdrew from the capital: but more dangerous men remained 
behind. The ix’ople of Kent, who had been joined by all kinds of 
miscreants, had committed some atrocious (h’OiU on the jAreceding day, 
while the king was marching to Mile End. Almost as soon as his back was 
turned, with a facility which excites a suspicion of treachery or disaffection 
on the part of the garrison, tiiev got into tiie Tower, where they cut off the 
heads of the archbishop of Caiiterbury. the chancellor; Sir Robert Hales, the 
treasurer; William Apul- (jore. the king’s confessor; Legge, one of the 
farmers of the tax, and three of his associates. The widow of the Black 
Prince, who was in the Tower, was completely at their mercy; but the ci- 


devant “Fair Maid of Kent” was again (|uit for a few unsavoury kisses. The 
horror of the scene, however, over-powennl her ; and she was carried by her 
ladies in a senseless state to a covered boat. As soon as he could, the king 
joined his mother, who had been finally conveyed to a house called the 
Royal Wardrobe. 


Death of Wat Tijler 


Wat Tyl(>r and the leaders with him rejected the charter which the men of 
Essex hailso gladly accepted. Another charter was drawn up, but it equally 
failed to please, and even a third, with still larger concessions, was rejected 
with contempt. The next morning the king left the Wardrobe and went to 
Westminster, where he heard mass. After this he mounted his horse, and, 
with a retinue of barons and knights, rode along the “causeway” towards 
London. On coming into West Smithfield he met Wat Tyler. The mayor and 
some other city magistrates had joined the king, but his whole company, it 
is said, did not exceed sixty persons. In the front of the abbey of St. 
Bartholomew, Richard drew rein, and said that he would not go thence 
until he hatl appeased the rioters. Wat Tyler said to his men, “Here is the 
king! I will go speak with him. Move not hand or foot unless I give you a 
signal.” Wat, who hatl procured arms and a horse, rode boldl}’ up to 
Richard, and went so near that his horse’s head touched the flank of 
Richard’s steed. “King!” i^akl he, “dost thou see all those men there?” “I 
see them,” replied the king. ” why dost thou ask ? ” ” Because they are all at 
my will, and have sworn by their faith and loyalty to do whatsoever I bid 
them.” During this ])arley th(^ Tyler played with his dagger, and, it is said 
by some, laid hold of Richard’s bridle. 


It is probable that this uneducated man, intoxicated by his brief authority, 
was coarse and insolent enough; but to suppo.se that he intended to kill the 
king is absurd. Some say that Richard ordered his arrest; others that 
William Walworth, the lord mayor, thinking that he intended to stab the 
king, rode up and plunged a short sword into his throat without any orders. 
All accounts agree in stating that, whether with sword, dagger, or mace, it 
was the mayor that struck the first blow. Wat Tyler turned his horse’s head 
to rejoin his nuMi. but Ralph Standish. one of the king’s esquires, thrust his 
sword through his side, “so that he fell flat on his back to the ground; and, 


beating with his hands to and fro for a while, gave up his unhappy ghost.” 
When the men of Kent saw his fall they cried out, “We are betrayed! They 
have killed our captain and guide!” and the foremost men in that disordered 
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array began to put their arrows on the string. The personal intrepidity of the 
royal boy €€@ for Richard was only in his fifteenth year @@@ saved 
his life. He rode gallantly up to the insurgents and exclaimed, “What are ye 
doing, my lieges ? Tyler was a traitor €€€ I am your king, and I will be 
your captain and guide.” On hearing these words, many slipped away 
OOO others remained; but, without a leader, they knew not what to do. 
The king rode back to his lords, and asked what steps he should take next. 
“Make for the fields,” said the lord mayor: “if we attempt to retreat or flee, 
our ruin is certain; but let us gain a little time, and we shall be assisted by 
our good friends in the city.” The king and his party made for the northern 
road, and the mob, wavering and uncertain, followed him to the open fields 
about Islington. Here a thousand men-at- arms joined the king, under the 
command of Sir Robert Knolles. The insurgents, now thinking their case 
hopeless, either ran away through the corn-fields, or, throwing their bows 
on the ground, knelt and implored for mercy. 


While these events were passing in London and its neighbourhood, the 
servile war had spread over a great part of England ; but, as the nobles shut 
themselves up in their strong castles, little blood was shed. Henry le 
Despenser, the bishop of Norwich, despised this safe course ; he armed his 
retainers, collected his friends, and kept the field against the insurgents of 
Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon. He surprised several bodies of 


peasants, and cut them to pieces : others he took prisoners, and sent straight 
to the gibbet or the block. 


Soon after the death of Wat Tyler, Richard found himself at the head of 
forty thousand horse, and then he told the people that all his charters meant 
nothing, and that they must return to their old bondage. The men of Essex 
made a stand, but they were defeated with great loss. Then courts of 
commission were opened in different towns to condemn rather than to try 
the chief offenders. Jack Straw and John Ball, the strolling preachers. Lister, 
and Westbroom, who had taken to themselves the titles of kings of the 
commons in Norfolk and Suffolk, with several hundred more, were 
executed. The whole number of executions is said to have amounted to 
fifteen hundred. 


When parliament assembled, it was seen how little the upper classes of 
society were prepared for that recognition of the rights of the poor to which, 
in the present day, no one could demur without incurring the suspicion of 
insanity. The king had annulled, by proclamation to the sheriffs, the charters 
of manumission which he had granted to the insurgents, and this revocation 
was warmly approved by both lords and commons. There was a talk, 
indeed, about the propriety and wisdom of abolishing villeinage; but the 
notion was scouted, and the owners of serfs showed that they neither 
doubted the right by which they held their fellow-creatures in a state of 
slavery, nor would hesitate to increase the severity of the laws affecting 
them. They 
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pa.s.se(1 a law bv which “riot.4, and rumours, and other such things” were 
turned into high treason. But this parhament evidently acted under the 


impulses of panic and of revenge for recent injuries. The commons, 
however, presented petitions calling for redress of abuses in the 
administration: but they only attributed the late insurrection to the 
extortions of purveyors €€ to the Venality and rapacity of the judges 
and officers of the courts of law to the horrible doings of a set of 
banditti called ” maintainers ” €€@ and to the heavy weight of recent 
taxation.“ 


WTP’ CLIFFE 


In all the insurrectionary proceedings which so clearly indicated a condition 
of society in which those lowest in the social scale met with little 
consideration and no immediate redress, we cannot perceive OOO what 
has been maintained with a confidence very disproportioned to the evidence 
@@@ that the “theory of property” expounded by Wycliffe was a main 
cause of this anarchy* : that ” the new teaching received a practical 
comment in 1381, in the invasion of London by Wat the Tyler.” The 
assumed connection of the “new doctrine” with the insurrection may be 
attributed to the hostility with which the Lollard opinions were assailed by 
the misrepresentations of the apprehensive ecclesiastics and their historians. 
The agitation of Wycliffe and his followers was coincident with the 
insurrection of the villeins, but it was not of necessity a cause. Agitation of 
any kind begets other agitation. But this was not the direct effect which 
some impute to the dissemination of WyclifTe’s tenets. 


Within a few months after the accession of Richard II the rector of 
Lutterworth, in consecjuence of letters from the pope, w’as summoned 
before the archbishoj) of Canterbury and the bishop of London, to answer 
for his opinions. He defended his doctrines, and was dismissed, with a 
direction to be cautious for the future. After the insurrection of 1381 had 
been quelled, a synod of divines was called, in which many of Wycliffe’s 
opinions wre censured as heretical, erroneous, and of dangerous tendency. 
To follow up their triumph, the prelates procured an act to be passed by the 
lords to the following effect : That divers evil persons, under the 
dissimulation of great holiness, go about from county to county, and from 


town to town, “without the license of our holy father, the pope, or of the 
ordinaries of the places, or other sufficient authority, preaching daily, not 
only in churches and churchyards, but also in markets, fairs, and other open 
places.” The sermons so preached, it is alleged, have been proved before the 
archbishop of Canterbury and the bb<hops and prelates, and a great part of 
the clergy, to contain heresies and notorious errors. 


PAurther it is said, ” which persons do also preach divers matters of slander, 
to engender discord and dissension betwixt divers estat^.s of the said realm, 
a.s well spiritual as temporal, in exciting of the people, to the great peril of 
all the realm.” The act then directs the sheriffs to hold such preachers and 


[‘ Freeman ^ points out that one great result of the revolt was to associate in 
men’s minds the two ideas of religious reformation and social or political 
revolution. “Wycliffe, ” he says, “was himself as guiltless of the revolt of 
the villeins as Luther was of the Pieasant’s’ War, or of the reim of the 
anabaptists. But in both cases the teaching of the more moderate reformer 
had a real connection with the doings of the reformers who outstripped him. 
From this time Lollardy was under a cloud. It was held to be all one, not 
onlv with heresv but with revolution, “o] 
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their abettors “in arrest and strong prison, till they will justify themselves 
according to the law and reason of holy church.” This victory over the 
“poor preachers” was very short-lived. Wycliffe petitioned against the act. 
The commons represented that it had been passed without their consent. It 
was immediately repealed; and we hear nothing more in the legislative 
records about preachers of heresies, till, eighteen years afterwards, a law 
was passed to burn them. To us it appears manifest that, in repealing this 
act, the parliament asserted its conviction that the heresies, the notorious 
errors, the matters of slander, which were preached in open places, had 
solely reference to the alleged corruptions of the church, and that to subject 
the kingdom to the jurisdiction of the prelates, as the act proposed, was to 


surrender the civil freedom which their ancestors had maintained. The men 
who refused to assent to the proposal of the king that slavery should be 
abolished would have been ready enough to sanction the imprisonment of 
the preachers of miiversal equality, if such had been their doctrine. 
Undoubtedly Wycliffe himself did not hesitate to maintain that the revenues 
of the church, applied not to the service of the altar by its diligent ministers, 
but to the upholding of the excessive pride and luxury of prelates and 
abbots and other “posses-sioners,” were superfluous, and were truly the 
patrimony of the poor. Wycliffe is also reported to have said, although he 
attempted to explain his meaning away, that “charters of perpetual 
inheritance were impossible.” In contending that the preachers of the 
Gospel were bound to lead a life of self-denial, like that of their great 
master, he naturally provoked a fiercer indignation than was excited by his 
more abstract doctrines regarding the Eucharist and the sacrament of 
matrimony. 


He was at last compelled to submit himself to the judgment of his ordinary, 
and he withdrew to his rectory. But he had accomplished a work which no 
ecclesiastical censure could set aside. He had translated the Scriptures into 
the English language. Whenever he and his disciples were assailed by the 
higher ecclesiastics, he had appealed to the Bible. His translation of the 
Bible was now multiplied by the incessant labour of transcribers. The texts 
of the Bible were in every mouth, as they were re-echoed in the sermons of 
his preachers, in churches and open places. The poor treasured up the words 
of comfort for all earthly afflictions. The rich and great meditated upon the 
inspired sentences which so clearly pointed out a more certain road to 
salvation than could be found through indulgences and pilgrimages. During 
the remaining years of the fourteenth century, the principles of the Lollards 
took the deepest root in the land. Wycliffe died in 1384, but his preaching 
never died. His Bible was proscribed; his votaries were imprisoned and 
burned. But the sacred flame was never extinguished. The first English 
reformer appeared in an age when civil freedom asserted itself with a 
strength which was never afterwards subdued or materially weakened. He 
fought a brave fight for religious freedom, with very unequal forces, against 
a most powerful hierarchy. But such contests are not terminated in a few 
years. The reforms which in the eternal laws are willed to be permanent are 


essentially of slow growth. When the ” poor preachers ” had slept for a 
century and a half their day of triumph was at hand. 


It has been said that of this generation one-third of the English people 
became Lollards, as the followers of Wycliffe were now termed. The 
ecclesiastical hierarchy held them as the tares (lolium) amongst the wheat. 
In the next generation began the futile process of attempting to weed out the 
tares. The gradual reforms by which the ancient state of England was 
preserved and invigorated were resisted by those who had directed the 
fortunes of her 
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ancient church. In the fulness of time it fell€€@ a warning to those who 
dwell in the edifice reconstructed out of its materials, precious even in their 
occasional incongruity. 


THK BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


The age in which the “poor preachers” disseminated their opinions was an 
age in which knowledge began to spread, and literature was to some extent 
cultivated. The abstract doctrines of the Lollards had been enforced by the 
satires of “Piers Ploughman” @€@ full not only of sarcasm and invective, 
but of real jKH’try. C’iiaucer had arisen with his various knowledge, his 
familiarity with courtly and with connnon life, his acquaintance with the 
Avritings of Dante and Petrarch and the Italian fablers. He gave to his 
native English a copiousness and elegance which it had not previously 
possessed. He cast aside the use of Latin, which limited literature to the 
few. He brought his translations and adaptations within the reach of the 
many. From Boccaccio he i/orrowed his Knight’s Tale, “as olde stories 
tellin us.” To this romance he added vigorous descriptions and graceful 
fictions which are wanting ui his model. He invented the PAnglish heroic 
couplet @€@ the fruitful parent of a noble poetical progeny. His Romaunt 
of the Rose is of French origin. His Troiliis and Cresseide, as he tells us, is 


from “myne auctor Lollius,” an Italian of Urbino. His poems contain 
frequent allusions to the great Latin writers. The House of Fame has not 
been traced to a distinct origin. The Canterbury Tales @€@ with their 
Arabian fiction and philosophy; their reflections of mediaeval splendour 
and of median-al injustice as exhibited in the Clerk of Oxenford’s Tale, 
which, written by Boccaccio, he learned of Petrarch at Padua; their 
wond(M-ful pictures of English life, so thoroughly founded upon his own 
genius and powers of observation €€€ would appear miraculous 
performances if we were to fall into the common notion that the end of the 
fourteenth century was an age of ignorance. Ignorance, very gross, no 
doubt, there was; but the national mind was awake, or such works could 
never have been produced. They were meant to be popular OOO and they 
were popular. Limited in their circulation by the necessary expense of their 
multiplication in manuscript, they found their way to the noble’s pri\\ 
chamber, the franklin’s fireside, and the student’s cell. 


Most men, with any pretensions to knowledge, had some acquaintance with 
the novelties of literature and the current European fables. In the in-ventory 
under the will of a clerk of Bury, in 1370, we find his service-book, a law 
book, a book of statutes, and a book of romances. The passion for fiction 
existed before printing multiplied the possession of works of amusement. 
The French romances were the courtly reading, before Chaucer and Gower 
came with their more attractive English. Gower, “the moral Gower,” was far 
inferior in genius to Chaucer. In him that great attribute of genius, humour, 
wa.s wholly wanting. His Confessio Aniantis, full indeed of affecta-tions, 
the pedantry of love, contains many interesting narratives and wise 
disquisitions. The early writers of fiction, without the creative power which 
has made Chaucer universal and enduring, used their stories as the vehicle 
for imparting the most recondite knowledge €€@ and Gower was of this 
class. But in him we may trace the large range of inquiry that belonged to 
his time, destitute of scientific exactness, but leading into wide regions of 
speculation. The demand for poetry and fiction is strikingly exemplified by 
an incident connected with Gower’s Confessio Amantis. Richard, the 
luxurious king, is 


THE KINGDOM OF MITANNI 


One of the important kingdoms of antiquity was Mitanni (called Naharain 
by the Egyptians, and Aram-Naharaim in the Bible), but at present we have 
no connected account of its history. ” The kingdom of Mitanni,” says 
Rogers, ” must take its place among the small states which have had their 
share in influencing the progress of the world, but whose own history we 
are unable to trace.” 


1580 Tehutimes I of Eg3’pt reaches the kingdom of Mitanni in his Asiatic 
campaign. In a battle fouglit on the borders, the king of Mitanni is defeated. 
From this time forth there is constant intercourse between the Nile and the 
Euphrates. 


1522 Tehutimes III extends his conquest as far as Mitanni, which is made 
tributary to Egypt. 


1470-1400 From the Tel-el- Amarna letters we know that Artatana, 
Artashuma, Sutarna, and Dushratta are the names of some of the ruling 
kings at this period. Between these and the Pharaohs there are family ties, 
since several of the Egyptian rulers married princesses from Mitanni. This 
shows that the kingdom is now of some importance. 


1400 We find from now on the forces of Mitanni in alliance with those of 
the Hittites, and they doubtless play an important pai’t in the Hittite 
conquests. In the last years of the XVIIIth Egyptian Dynasty, they are 
instrumental in driving the Egyptians from the land of the Amorites. The 
power of Mitanni is increasing. It is constantly allied with the Canaanitish 
and Babylonian princes against Egypt. 


1225 Cushan-rish-athaim, king of Mitanni, overruns Syria and holds the 
Israelites in bondage for eight years. After this we find Aleppo, Hamath, 
and even Damascus in the hands of the Aramaeans. Out of this occupation 
came the kingdoms of Damascus, Hamath, Zobah, etc. Mitanni and the 
other Aramsean states in Mesopotamia begin to lose their power as that of 
Assyria increases. 
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in his barge on the Thames. He sees the poet in a boat, and inviting hun to 
come on board desires him to “book some new thing.” 


When Froissart came to England, in 1394, he brought a French romance to 
Richard, which he laid ready on the king’s bed. ” When the king opened it, 
it pleased him well, for it was fair enlumined and written. Then the kmg 
demanded me whereof it treated, and I showed him how it treated matters 
of love ; whereof the king was glad, and looked in it, and read it in many 
places, for he could speak and read French very well.”< Froissart’s 
commendation of the king’s French shows that English was now commonly 
read and spoken ; and that Chaucer and Gower had adapted themselves to 
that change which has carried our tongue to the ends of the earth. Upon Wy 
cliff e’s Bible our present translation is mainly founded. Sir John 
Mandeville, in 1356, wrote in English his Travels, so full of apocryphal 
marvels. Trevisa translated the Polychronicon of Higden in 1385. From him 
we learn that, at the time he wrote, gentlemen had “much left off to have 
their children taught French.” The change had been gradually coming, for 
John Cornwall, a schoolmaster, in 1356 made his boys translate Latin into 
English. By the end of the fourteenth century the English were a nation, in 
language as well as in heart. ^ 


FLANDERS AND SCOTLAND 


The king, being now (1382) in his sixteenth year, was married to Anne of 
Bohemia, daughter of the late emperor Charles IV, an accomplished and 
excellent princess, who deserved a better and a wiser husband. 


At this time there were two popes. Urban VI, an Italian, and Clement VII, a 
Frenchman. France, Scotland, Spain, Sicily, and Cyprus were for Clement ; 
England, Flanders, and the rest of Europe for Urban. The Italian pope, after 
looking about for a brave and sure champion, fixed his eyes on the warlike 

bishop of Norwich, who had so lately distinguished himself in the servile 


war of England. At the same time the Flemings, sorely pressed by the 
French, renewed their applications to England for assistance. After 
preaching a sort of crusade, the bishop of Norwich asked in the pope’s 
name a tenth on church property, obtained the produce of a fifteenth on lay 
property, and raised a small army, and so passed over the Channel to make 
wal. 


The war in which this military churchman engaged presented two aspects : 
under one, it was a sacred crusade for the pope ; but under the other it was a 
conflict waged in union with and for the rights and independence of the 
burghers and commons of Flanders against the aristocracy. After the mur- 
der of Jacob van Artevelde, the cause of democracy declined ; and thirty-six 
years after that event the Flemings were reduced almost to extremities. In 
this state they fixed all their hopes on Van Artevelde’s son, who had been 
named Philip, after his godmother Philippa, the wife of Edward III. Philip 
van Artevelde, warned by his father’s fate, had passed his life in a quiet and 
happy retirement ; and in 1381 he was dragged, with his eyes open to the 
worst consequences, to head the council and lead the armies of the 
dispirited people. For about fifteen months, which included the whole of his 
public life, his career was as brilliant as a romance : but in the month of 
November, 1382, he was defeated in the sanguinary battle of Roosebeke, 
and (in this more fortunate than his father) was killed by the enemy. After 
that dreadful defeat, the cause of the commons again declined. 


Affairs were in this state at the arrival of the English force. The bishop of 
Norwich led his little army to Gravelines, which he stormed and took. He 
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next defeated an army of the count of Flanders, took the town of Dunkirk, 
and occupied the whole coast as far as Sluys; he then marched, with an 
impetuosity which astonished more regular warriors, to lay siege to Ypres, 


where he was joined by twenty thousand of the men of Ghent. Meanwhile, 
the count implored the protection of the young king of France, who sent a 
splendid armv across the frontier. The bishop made one furious assault; but, 
on the ajiproach of the French, he ran back to the coast. In England his 
failure was attrilniteil to the jealousy of the duke of Lancaster. 


In her j(>alousy of the powers of his uncles, the princess of Wales had 
surrounded her son with ministers and officers who were chiefly men of 
obscure birth. Richard, who lived almost entirely in the society of these 
individuals, contracted an exclusive affection for them, and as soon as he 
was able he began to heap wealth and honours upon them. Hence there 
arose perpetual bickerings between the favourites and the king’s uncles. A 
dark mystery will forev(>r hang over most of these transactions. Once the 
duke of Lancaster was obliged to hide himself in Scotland, and he would 
not return until Richard j)ublicly proclaimed his conviction of his 
innocence. 


In tlie month of April of this year, just after the duke had done good service 
against the Scots, the parliament met at Salisbury. One day during the 
session John Latimer, a Cannelite friar, a native of Ireland, gave Richard a 
parchment, containing the particulars of a conspiracy to place the crown on 
the head of his uncle. The king communicated the contents to Lancaster, 
who swore that they were all utterly false, and insisted that his accuser 
should be i)laced in safe custody to be examined by the council. The monk 
was accordingly committed to the care of Sir John Holland, the king’s half- 
brother, who is said to have strangled him with his own hands during the 
night. The lord Zouch, whom the friar had named as the author of the 
memorial, declared upon his oath that he knew nothing about it, and the 
matter dropped. 


Truces with Scotland were prolonged till the month of May, 1385, when the 
French sent John de Vienne, lord admiral of France, with a thousand men- 
at-arms and 40,0(X) francs in gold, to induce the Scots to make an inroad 
into England. The French knights soon complained bitterly of the pride of 
the Scots, the poverty of the land, and the lack of amusements. At last the 
French and Scots broke into Northumberland; but Richard, who now took 
the field for the first time, came up from York, and forced them to retire. 


With eighty thousand men, Richard crossed the borders, burned Edinburgh, 
Perth, and other towns: but then he was obliged to retreat; for information 
was brought that John de Vienne had crossed the Solway Firth, and was 
besieging Carlisle. The French and Scots marched off by the west, and 
returned towards Edinburgh, boasting that they had done as much mischief 
in England as the English had done in Scotland. 


During this campaign, the royal quarters were disgraced by a vile murder. 
At York, during the advance. Sir John Holland assassinated one of the 
favourites, and the grief, shame, and anxiety caused by this event broke the 
heart of his mother, the princess of Wales, who died a few days after. After 
the campaign, the king made great promotions to quiet the jealousy of his 
relations : honours fell upon them, but these were nothing compared to the 
honours and grants conferred on his own minions. Henry of Bolingbroke, 
Lancaster’s son. was made earl of Derby; the king’s uncles, the earls of 
Cambridge and Buckingham, were created dukes of York and Gloucester. 
As Richard had no children, he declared that his lawful successor would be 
Roger, earl of March, grandson of Lionel, duke of Clarence.’ 
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The character of Richard II was now developing itself, and the hopes 
excited by his remarkable presence of mind in confronting the rioters on 
Blackheath were rapidly destroyed. Not that he was wanting in capacity, as 
has been sometimes imagined. For if we measure intellectual power by the 
greatest exertion it ever displays, rather than by its average results, Richard 
II was a man of considerable talents. He possessed, along with much 
dissimulation, a decisive promptitude in seizing the critical moment for 
action. Of this quality, besides his celebrated behaviour towards the 
insurgents, he gave striking evidence in several circumstances which we 
shall have shortly to notice. But his ordinary conduct belied the abilities 
which on these rare occasions shone forth, and rendered them ineffectual 
for his security. Extreme pride and violence, with an inordinate partiality for 
the most worthless favourites, were his predominant characteristics. In the 


latter quality, and in the events of his reign, he forms a pretty exact parallel 
to Edward II. Scrope, lord chancellor, who had been appointed in 
parliament and was understood to be irremovable without its concurrence, 
lost the great seal for refusing to set it to some prodigal grants. Upon a 
slight quarrel with Archbishop Courtenay, the king ordered his 
temporalities to be seized, the execution of which Michael de la Pole, his 
new chancellor, and a favourite of his own, could hardly prevent. This was 
accompanied with indecent and outrageous expressions of anger, unworthy 
of his station and of those whom he insulted./ 


Soon after these events the duke of Lancaster was enabled to depart, to 
press his claim to the throne of Castile. A disputed succession in Portugal 
and a war between that country and Spain seemed to open a road for him. 
The king was evidently glad to have him out of England. Parliament voted 
supplies; and in the month of July the duke set sail with an army of ten 
thousand men. Lancaster landed at Corunna, opened a road through Galicia 
into Portugal, and formed a junction with the king of that country, who 
married Philippa, the duke’s eldest daughter by his first wife. At first the 
duke was everywhere victorious; but in a second campaign his army was 
almost annihilated by disease and famine ; and his own declining health 
forced him to retire to Guienne. In the end, however, he concluded an 
advantageous treaty. His daughter Catherine, the granddaughter of Pedro 
the Cruel, was married to Henry, the heir of the reigning king of Castile : 
200,000 crowns were paid to the duke for the expenses he had incurred ; 
and the king of Castile agreed to pay 40,000 florins by way of annuity to 
the duke and duchess of Lancaster. The issue of John of Gaunt reigned in 
Spain for many generations. 


Encouraged by the absence of the duke, the French determined to invade 
England, and for this purpose upwards of one hundred thousand men, 
including nearly all the chivalry of France, were encamped in Flanders, and 
an immense fleet lay in the port of Sluys ready to carry them over. Charles 
VI, who determined to take a part in the expedition, went to Sluys, and even 
embarked ; but this young king was entirely in the power of his intriguing 
and turbulent uncles, who seem to have determined (not unwisely, perhaps) 
that the expedition should not take place, and in the end the army was 


disbanded. The fleet was dispersed by a tempest, and many of the ships 
were taken by the English. 


THE KING AND GLOUCESTER 


Richard gained no increase of comfort by the absence of Lancaster, whose 
younger brother, the duke of Gloucester, was far harsher than John of Gaunt 
had ever been. At the meeting of parliament, Gloucester headed an 
opposition 
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which detcmiined to drive Richard’s favourites, De la Pole and De Vere, 
from office. They began with De la Pole, who, after a weak attempt of the 
kmg to save him, was dismissed. After his expulsion, the commons 
impeached him of liigh crimes and misdemeanours, and he was sentenced 
to pay a heavy hne and to he imprisoned. Gloucester and his party then said 
that no good overnment could he expected until a permanent council was 
chosen by par- . lament€€@ a council like those which had been 
appointed in the reigns of John, ilenrv III, and Edward II. Richard said he 
would never consent to any such measiire. ‘ The commons tlien coolly 
produced the statute by which Edward II hati b(MMi ileposed ; and one of 
the lords reminded him that his life would be in danger if he persisted in his 
refusal. Upon this, Richard yielded, and the governnient was substantially 
vested for a year in the hands of eleven commissioners, bishoj)s and pe(>rs, 
to whom were added the three great officers of the crown. At the head of all 
was placed the king’s uncle Gloucester. 


The king was now twenty years of age, but he was reduced to as mere a 
cipher as when he was but eleven. In the month of August in the following 


year, 13S7, acting under the advice of De la Pole and Tresilian, the chief 
justice, he assembled a council at Nottingham, and submitted to some of the 
judges the (jucstion whether the conmiission of government appointed by 
parliament, and approved of under his own seal, were legal or illegal. These 
judges certified under their hands and seals that the commission was illegal, 
and that all those who introduced the measure were liable to capital 
punishment. On the 11th of November following, the king, wAho had 
returned to London, was alarmed by the intelligence that his uncle 
Gloucester, and the earls of Arundel and Nottingham, the constable, 
admiral, and marshal of England, were approaching the capital with forty 
thousand men. The decision of the judges had been kept secret, but one of 
the number betrayed it to a friend of Gloucester. As soon as Richard’s 
cousin, the earl of Derby, Lancaster’s son and heir, learned of the approach 
of his uncle Gloucester, he quitted the court, went to Waltham Cross, and 
there joined him. The members of the council of eleven were there already. 


On Sunday, the 17th of November, the duke entered London with an 
irresistible force, and “appealed” of treason the archbishop of York, De 
Vere, now duke of Ireland, De la Pole, earl of Suffolk, Robert Tresilian, 
chief justice, and Sir Nicholas Brember, knight, and lord mayor of London. 
The favourites instantly took to flight. De la Pole, the condemned 
chancellor, who had returned to court, succeeded in reaching France, where 
he died soon after; De Wre, the duke of Ireland, got to the borders of Wales, 
where he received roviU letters, authorising him to raise an army and begin 
a civil war. He collected a few thousand men, but was met near Radcot, and 
thoroughly defeated by Gloucester and Henry of Bolingbroke. He then fled 
to Ireland, and afterwards to Holland, where he died. The archbishop of 
York was seized in the north, but was allowed by the people to escape: he 
also finished his days not long after in the humble condition of a parish 
priest in Flanders. .\fter the defeat of his army under De Vere, Richard lost 
all heart, and retired into the Tower. His uncle Gloucester, who believed on 
pretty good grounds that the king and the favourites had intended to put him 
to death, showed little mercy. He drove every friend of Richard away from 
the court, and threw some ten or twelve of them into prison. The “merciless 
parliament,” which met in the beginning of the year 1388, carried out the 
impeachments. The five obnoxious councillors were found guilty of high 


treason, their property was confiscated, and Tresilian and Brember, the 
mayor, were executed, to the joy of the people. 
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The judges who had signed and sealed the answer at Nottingham were next 
impeached. Their only plea was that they had acted under terror of the king 
and the favourites : they were capitally convicted ; but the bishops 
interceded in their behalf, and, instead of being sent to the scaffold, they 
were sent into exile for life in Ireland. Blake, however, who had drawn up 
the questions at Nottingham, was executed, and so was Usk, who had been 
secretly appointed under-sheriff to seize the person of the duke of 
Gloucester. The king’s confessor, who swore that no threats had been used 
with the judges at Nottingham, was also condemned to exile in Ireland. It 
was hoped that the shedding of blood would stop here, but such was not the 
intention of Gloucester. After the Easter recess he impeached four knights, 
and these unfortunate men were all convicted and executed. 


For about twelve months Richard left the whole power of government in the 
hands of his uncle and of the council or commission. It was during this 
interval that the battle of Otterburn, famous in song under the name of 
Chevy Chase, was fought (August 15, 1388) between the Scottish earl 
Douglas and the lord Henry Percy, the renowned Hotspur [as fully 
described in the history of Scotland]. Douglas was slain, but the English 
were in the end driven from the field, after both Hotspur and his brother. 
Lord Ralph Percy, had been taken prisoners. At length Richard gave a proof 
of that decisive promptitude which visited his mind at uncertain intervals. 
In a great council held in the month of May, 1389, he suddenly addressed 
his uncle €€ “How old do you think I am ? ” ” Your highness,” replied 
Gloucester, *‘is in your twenty-second year.” ” Then,” added the king, ” I 
am surely of age to manage my own affairs. I have been longer under the 
control of guardians than any ward in my dominions, I thank ye, my lords, 
for your past services, but I want them no longer.” Before they could 
recover from their astonishment he demanded the great seals from the 


archbishop, and the keys of the exchequer from the bishop of Hereford; and 
within a few days he drove Gloucester from the council without meeting 
with any opposition. The chief administration of affairs was, however, left 
to another uncle, the duke of York, and to his cool-headed and calculating 
cousin, Henry of Bolingbroke. 


Lancaster returned from the Continent after an absence of more than three 
years, and, from circumstances with which we are not sufficiently 
acquainted, he became all at once exceedingly moderate and popular. He 
conducted his brother Gloucester and the nobles of his party to court, where 
an affecting reconciliation took place. The duke was readmitted into the 
council; Lancaster was created duke of Aquitaine for life, and intrusted with 
the negotiation of a peace with France. A truce was concluded for four 
years. This truce also embraced Scotland, the king of which country, Robert 
II, had died the 19th of April, 1390, leaving the crown to his eldest son 
John, earl of Carrick, who took the name of Robert III. 


THE MURDER OF GLOUCESTER 


After the death of “the good Queen Anne” @@@ as Richard’s wife had 
long been called by the English people @@@ which happened at Sheen, 
on Whitsunday (1394), the king collected a considerable army, and crossed 
over to Ireland, where the native chiefs had been for some time making 
head against the English, and where some of the English themselves had 
revolted. This campaign was a bloodless one : the Irish chiefs submitted ; 
Richard entertained them with great magnificence, knighted some of them, 
and, after spending a 
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winter in the count i>- and redressing some abuses, he returned home, and 
was well received bv his subjects. , P@O@ , , 


Although the council was divided on the matter, Richard at last decided on 
contracting a matrimonial alliance with France; and in the month of 
October, 1.490, he passed over to the Continent and married Isabella, the 
(hiughte’r of Charles '1€€@ a princess who, according to Froissart,” was 
a miracle of beauty and of wit, but who was little more than seven years 
old. The blessing of a” peace, or at least of a truce, for twenty-five years, 
was the consecjuence of this union, and yet the marriage was decidedly 
unpopular in Kngland. The duke of Gloucester had alw’ays opposed it. It is 
said that t\w duke’s declamations were the more vehement, because he 
suspected what would follow to himself; and it is certain that Richard asked 
assistance from Charles \T, to be given in case of need, and that this alliance 
with France gave him courage to undertake a scheme which his deep 
revenge had nourished for many years. The year after his marriage, in the 
month of July, Richard struck his blow with coiisummate treachery. After 
entertaining him at dinner, in his usual bkuul manner, he arrested the earl of 
Warwick. Two days after, he induced the primate to bring his brother, the 
earl of Arimdel, to a friendly conference; ami then Arundel was arrested. 
He had thus got two of his victims: to entrap the third, and the greatest of 
all, he went with a gay company to Pleshey castle, in Essex, where his uncle 
Gloucester was residing with his family. The duke, suspecting no mischief, 
came out to meet the royal guest, and, while Richard entertained the 
duchess with friendly discourse, Gloucester was seizetl by the earl marshal, 
carried with breathless speed to the river, put on board ship, and conveyed 
to Calais. A few days after, Richard went to Nottingham castle, and there, 
taking his uncles Lancaster and York, and his cousin, Henry of 
Bolingbroke, by surprise, he made them, with other noblemen, put their 
seals to a parchment, by which Gloucester, Arundel, antl \Varwick were 
“appealed” of treason in the same manner that they had appealed the king’s 
favourites ten years before. A parliament was then summoned to try the 
three traitors, for so they were now called by men like Henry of 
Bolingbroke, who had been partakers in all their acts, and by others who 
had supported them in their boldest measures. 


On the 17th of September, Richard went to parliament with six hundred 
men-at-arms, and a bodyguard of archers. The commons, who had received 
their lesson, began by impeaching Thomas Arundel, archbishop of 
Canterbury, of high treason. Fearing the primate’s eloquence, Richard 


1120 Tiglathpileser I conquers much of their territory, and by the time of 
Asshurnazirpal III it has become practically incorporated in the Assyrian 
dominions. 


THE ARAMAANS 


The Aramaeans were a people of Semitic race, language, and religion, who 
came from northern Arabia and settled in the region between the western 
boundaries of Babylonia and the highlands of Western Asia. 


artfully prevented his attending in the lords, and he was, at the king’s will, 
banished for life. On the following day, his brother, the earl of Arundel, was 
condemned and beheaded on Tower Hill. On the 21st of September, a writ 
w\as issued to the earl marshal, governor of Calais, commanding him to 
bring the body of his prisoner, the duke of Gloucester, before the king in 
parliament. On the 24th (and three days were probably then scarcely 
enough for a king’s messenger to travel to Calais and back) an ansrs’er was 
returned to the lords that the earl marshal could not produce the duke, for 
that he, being in custody in the king’s jjrison in Calais, had died there. “ 


His body was granted to his widow, to be interred with the due honours : 
masses were appointed to be performed for his soul; and the parliament 
seems to have been contented with an account of his death, more summary 
and vague than would have been required in the case of the humblest 
subject. “As I was informed,” says Froissart,<i ” w”hen he had dined, and 
was about to have washen his hands, there came into the chamber four men, 
and cast suddenly a towel about the duke’s neck, and drew so sore that he 
fell to the 
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earth, and so they strangled him, and closed his eyes ; and when he was 
dead they despoiled him, and bare him to his bed, and laid him between the 
sheets naked, and then they issued out of the chamber into the hall, and said 
openly how a palsy had taken the duke of Gloucester, and so he died. These 
words were abroad in the town of Calais : some believed them, some not.” 


The lords appellants demanded judgment; the commons seconded their 
demand, and the dead duke was declared to be a traitor, and all his property 
was confiscated to the king. On the next day a document purporting to be 
Gloucester’s confession, taken by Sir William Rickhill, one of the justices 
who had been sent over to Calais in the preceding month for that sole 
purpose, as was pretended, was produced and read in parliament.“ On the 
28th, Gloucester’s friend, the earl of Warwick, was brought before the bar 


of the house : the earl pleaded guilty, but his sentence was commuted into 
perpetual imprisonment in the Isle of Man. In passing sentence on these 
nobles, there were many who condemned themselves. After their recent 
experience of the king, nothing but fatuity could make them repose 
confidence in any of his assurances, or in the steadiness of parliament ; but, 
for want of any better security, they extracted from Richard a declaration of 
their own innocence in regard to all past transactions. This declaration was 
made in full parliament. After this the king, who was very fond of high- 
sounding titles, made several promotions of his nobles. Among these, his 
cousin Henry Bolingbroke was created duke of Hereford. 


RICHARD .S MISRULE AND DEPOSITION 


Gloucester’s ” merciless ” parliament of 1388 had taken an oath that 
nothing there passed into law should be changed or abrogated ; and now the 
very same men, with a few exceptions, took the same oath to the decisions 
of the present parliament, which undid all that was then done. The answers 
of the judges to the questions put at Nottingham, which had then been 
punished as acts of high treason, were now pronounced to be just and legal. 
It was declared high treason to attempt to repeal or overturn any judgment 
now passed; and the issue male of all the persons who had been condemned 
were declared forever incapable of sitting in parliament or holding office in 
council. ” These violent ordinances, as if the precedent they were then 
overturning had not shielded itself with the same sanction, were sworn to by 
parliament upon the cross of Canterbury, and confirmed by a national oath, 
with the penalty of excommunication denounced against its infringers.” 


Before this obsequious parliament separated, it set the dangerous precedent 
of granting the king a subsidy, for life, upon wool ; and a commission was 
granted for twelve peers and six commoners to sit after the dissolution, and 
examine and determine certain matters as to them should seem best. These 
eighteen commissioners usurped the entire rights of the legislature: they 
imposed a perpetual oath on prelates and lords, to be taken before obtaining 
possession of their estates, that they would maintain the statutes and 
ordinances made by this parliament, or afterwards by the lords and knights 
having power committed to them by the same; and they declared it to be 


* Rickhill saw the duke alive at Calais on the 7th of September. The real 
object of his mission and the real circumstances of Gloucester’s death are 
involved in a mystery never likely to be cleared up. But it seems that the 
universal impression, not only in England but also on the Continent, was 
correct, and that he was secretly murdered, and in a manner not to disfigure 
the corpse, which was afterwards delivered to hia family. 
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lii”h treason to disobey any of their ordinances. Thus, with the vote of a 
revenue for Hfc, and ‘with the power of parhament notoriously usurped bv 
a junto of his creatures, Richard became as absolute as he could wish. ” In 
those days,” says Froissart,</ ” there was none so great in England that 
durst speak against anvthing that the king did. He had a council suitable 
to’his fancies, who exhorted him to do what he list : he kept in his wages 
ten thousand archers, who watched over him day and night.” This high and 
:ibsQlut<> bearing was, however, of short duration. The people were soon 
iliso-ustcd with Richard, who appeared only to crave power and money that 
“A he might lavish them on his minions, 


, A^ <.>,-,V’:s.. . and indulge himself in an indolent and 
luxurious life. 


A general murmur was soon raised against the late parliament: people said 
that it had not been freely chosen ; that it had with bad faith and barbarity 
revoked former pardons and connived at illegal exactions; that it had been a 
party to the shameful impunity of the murderers of Gloucester ; and that it 
had assisted the king in destroying the liberties of the kingdom. Matters 
were approaching this state when the mutual distrusts of two great 


noblemen, and the fears they both entertained of the cunning and vindictive 
spirit of the king, hurried on the catastrophe. Henry of Bolingbroke, now 
duke of Hereford, and Mowbray, now duke of Norfolk, were the only two 
that remained of the five appellants of 1386. To all outward appearance they 
enjoyed the favour and confidence of the king; but they both knew that their 
original sin had Eltham Palace never been forgiven. The duke of 


Norfolk seems to have been the more alarmed or the more communicative 
of the two. Overtaking the duke of Hereford, who was riding on the road 
between Windsor and London in the month of December, during the recess 
of parliament, Mowbray said, “We are about to be ruined.” Henry of 
Bolingbroke asked, “For what?” and Mowbray said, “For the affair of 
Radcot bridge.” “How can that be after this pardon and declaration in 
parliament?” “He will annul that pardon,” said Mowbray, “and our fate will 
be like that of others before us.” And then he went on to assure Hereford 
that there was no trust to be put in Richard’s promises or oaths, or 
demonstrations of affection; and that he knew of a certainty that he and his 
minions were then compassing the deaths of the dukes of Lancaster, 
Hereford, Aumale, and Exeter, the marquis of Dorset, and of himself. Henry 
then said, “If such be the case, we can never trust them ” ; to which 
Mowbray rejoined, ” So it is, and though they may not be able to do it now, 
they will contrive to destroy us in our houses ten years hence.” This reign, 
as abounding in dark and treacherous transactions, is rich in historical 
doubts. It is not clear how this conversation was reported to 
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Richard, but the damning suspicion rests upon Henry of BoHngbroke. 
When parHament met after the recess, in the month of January, 1398, 
Hereford was called upon by the king to relate what had passed between the 
duke of Norfolk and himself; and then Hereford rose and presented in 
writing the whole of the conversation. Norfolk did not attend in parliament, 
but he surrendered on proclamation, called Henry of Lancaster a liar and 
false traitor, and threw down his gauntlet. Richard ordered both parties into 


custody, and instead of submitting the case to parliament, referred it to a 
court of chivalry, which, after many delays, awarded that wager of battle 
should be joined at Coventry, on the 16th of September. 


As the time approached, Richard was heard to say, “Now I shall have peace 
from henceforward”; but, on the appointed day, when the combatants were 
in the lists, and had couched their lances, throwing down his warder 
between them he took the battle into his own hands. After consulting with 
the committee of parliament @@@ the base eighteen @@@ to the 
bewilderment of all men, he condemned Hereford to banishment for ten 
years and Norfolk for life. Hereford went no further than France; Norfolk 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and not long after died broken-hearted at 
Venice. On the death of the duke of Lancaster, which happened about three 
months after the exile of his son Hereford, Richard seized his immense 
estates and kept them, notwithstanding his having, before Hereford’s 
departure out of England, granted him letters-patent, permitting him to 
appoint attorneys to represent him and take possession of his lawful 
inheritance. But now there was no law in the land except what proceeded 
from the will of Richard, who, after ridding himself, as he fancied forever, 
of the two great peers, set no limits to his despotism. 


He raised money by forced loans; he coerced the judges, and in order to 
obtain fines he outlawed seventeen counties by one stroke of the pen, 
alleging that they had favoured his enemies in the affair of Radcot bridge. 
He was told by some friends that the country was in a ferment, and that 
plots and conspiracies were forming against him ; but the infatuated man 
chose this very moment for leaving England. In the end of the month of 
May, 1399, he sailed from Milford Haven with a splendid fleet. He took the 
field against the Irish on the 20th of June ; and a fortnight after, his cousin, 
the duke of Hereford, landed at Ravenspur in Yorkshire. The duke had not 
escaped from France without difficulty, and all the retinue he brought with 
him consisted of the exiled archbishop of Canterbury, the son of the late 
earl of Arundel, fifteen knights and men-at-arms, and a few servants. 


But the wily Henry was strong in the affections of the people : and both he 
and the archbishop had many personal friends among the nobles. As soon as 
he landed, he was joined by the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland 


; and as he declared that he came only for the estates belonging to his father, 
he was speedily reinforced by many who did not foresee and who, at that 
stage, would not have approved his full and daring scheme. He marched 
with rapidity towards the capital, and arrived there at the head of sixty 
thousand men. His uncle, the duke of York, quitted the city before his 
approach, and, as regent of the kingdom during Richard’s absence, raised 
the royal standard at St. Albans. The Londoners received Hereford as a 
deliverer. A general panic prevailed among the creatures of Richard, some 
of whom shut themselves up in Bristol castle. The duke of York, with such 
forces as he could collect, moved towards the west, there to await the 
arrival of Richard. 


After staying a few days in London, Henry marched in the same direction, 
and so rapid was his course that he reached the Severn on the same day as 
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the regent. The duke of York had discovered before this that he could place 
no reliance on his troops: and probably his resentment for the murder of his 
brother Gloucester was greater than his affection for his nephew Richard. 
Henry of BoHngbroke was also his nephew, and when he agreed to meet 
that master-mind in a secret conference, the effect was inevitable. York 
joined his forces to those of Henry, and helped him to take Bristol castle. 
Three members of tlie stancUng committee of eighteen, the earl of 
Wiltshire, Bussy, and (ireen. w(>re found in the castle, antl executed 
without trial. Henry then marcheil towards Chester, but York stopped at 
Bristol.“ 


For three critical weeks Richard remained in Ireland, ignorant of the 
extraordinarv revolution which had destroyed his authority at home. The 
tidings overwhelmeti him. But it was resolved that Lord Salisbury should 
repair forthwith to North Wales, while the king should make the necessary 
preparations for disembarking at Milford Haven. He lingered, however, in 
Ireland eighteen days longer. During this interval Salisbury was deserted bv 


his disheartened and impatient followers. Richard, on landing, went ill 
disguise to Conway, to concert measures with his general, whom, however, 
he fount! with only a few faithful followers, who had thrown themselves 
into the noble castle there. Meanwhile the leaders of the army at Milford 
Haven, influenced by despondency and probably by disaffection, disbanded 
their troops. Thomas Percy, earl of Worcester, the lord steward, broke his 
white staff, as a token that all authority derived from Richard’s commission 
had expired. 


At the same time the king, learning the decisive events at Bristol and the 
surrender of all the fortresses on the Scottish frontier to Henry, shut himself 
up in Conway castle. It became Henry’s policy to show a semblance of 
negotiation, to lure Richard from his fastness. The earl of Northumberland 
accordingly was despatched with a thousand men, secretly posted at some 
distance, that their appearance might not alarm the fugitive monarch. 
Northumberland repre.sented that Henry would be content with a free 
parliament, pardon, and restoration of inheritance, together with the 
hereditary office of chief justiciary for himself, and condign punishment on 
the murderers of Gloucester, and all their aiders and abettors. After solemn 
assurances of safety, ratified by Northumberland’s oath, Richard consented 
to accompany that nobleman to an interview with Lancaster. On his journey, 
however, he suddenly caught a glance of the soldiers placed in ambush on 
the road. He expostulated. Northumberland told him it was only a guard of 
honour. The king claimed his liberty. Percy, now his confessed gaoler, 
avowed that the king was his prisoner. At the interview, Lancaster entered 
the apartment uncovered, bending his knee for the last time to his roj’al 
captive. “Fair cousin of Lancaster,” said Richard, uncovering himself, “you 
are welcome!” “My lord,” answered Henry, “I am come before my time; but 
your people complain that they have been governed too rigorously for 
twenty years. If it please God, I will help you to govern them better.” “Fair 
cousin,” replied the other, for the last time performing the part of king, 
“since it pleaseth you, it pleaseth me well.” He was brought prisoner to 
Chester, where he was made to issue a proclamation for preserving the 
peace, and writs for calling together a parliament. On his arrival in London, 
he was lodged for one night in his palace, but on the next he was removed 
to the Tower, there to continue a close prisoner until parliament should 
pronounce judgment in his case. 


The revolution which followed, though accomplished by a national revolt 
against misrule, becomes, nevertheless, a memorable event in English 
consti- 
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tutional history, and a satisfactory proof of the opinion of the nation’s 
ancestors respecting their government, from the elaborate care which they 
employed in clothing their proceedings with constitutional forms, and in 
regulating, by the principles of law, acts which are the least subject to its 
ordinary jurisdiction. 


On an appointed day a deputation of lords and commons, consisting of an 
archbishop, the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, Thyrning and 
Markham, justices, Stowe and Burbage, doctors of laws, with many other 
ecclesiastics and laymen, waited on the king; and, having reminded him of 
his declaration in Conway castle of his unfitness for government and 
readiness to resign, proceeded to request that he would embody this in a 
legal form. He accordingly read aloud, say the reporters, “with a cheerful 
countenance,” a renunciation of the crown, absolving all his subjects from 
homage and fealty : ” I confess, recognise, and from certain knowledge 
conscientiously declare that I consider myself to have been and to be 
insufficient for the government of this kingdom, and for my notorious 
demerits not undeserving of deposition.” He added that, if he had had the 
power to nominate a successor, he should have placed his cousin Henry, 
duke of Lancaster, on the throne. 


Not willing, however, to rest the legitimacy of the revolution upon a 
compulsory resignation, the estates of parliament assembled in Westminster 
hall, where the above acknowledgment and renunciation, having been read 
over in English and in Latin, was once more ratified by the lords and 
commons, amidst the applauses of the multitude assembled in that great 
hall. Still further to show them the deep foundations of national right, they 
received thirty-two articles of impeachment against the king ; and having 


unanimously convicted him of the charges, which contain a recital of the 
principal acts of his reign, they then proceeded, “out of superabundant 
caution,” to add a formal deposition to the apparently voluntary abdication. 
In all these bold measures they rigorously observed the usage of parliament 
and the formalities of law. O@ 


The account given by certain historians of Richard’s escape into Scotland, 
where he is said to have resided twenty years, requires a short statement of 
reasons for adhering to the common narrative. These reasons are as follows 
: (1) A long-continued fraud of this sort is with difficulty supposable, even 
in the case of a prince known only in his infancy within the narrow circle of 
a court, and produced to the public after an interval of many years. But 
what room for doubt could have existed respecting Richard at the time of 
his deposition, after a reign of twenty-two years, in which his reign was 
perfectly known to the nobility and people of France, Scotland, and Ireland, 
as well as England? (2) The declaration of Scrope, archbishop of York, that 
Richard had been put to death at Pontefract, published within a few miles of 
the place, and within about two years of the time, is evidence which, being 
then uncontradicted, is to us of the highest order. (3) The government of 
Scotland supported the revolts of the Percys and Owen Glendower. Could 
that government have omitted all mention in their public acts of their being 
the friends and allies of the lawful king of England ? (4) The earl of 
Northumberland, who was beheaded in 1406, took refuge in Scotland, and 
was long sheltered there. Is it credible that he should not have ascertained 
beyond all doubt whether his late master was alive in that country? (5) 
Isabella of France, who had been affianced to Richard in her infancy, 
married Charles, duke of Orleans, in 1406, and died in childbed in 1409 
©@@@ a tolerable presumption that her family had sufficient assurance of 
Richard’s death, twelve years before the time assigned for it by the Scotch 
tradition. 
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the regent. The duke of York had discovered before this that he could place 
no rehance on his troops : and probably his resentment for the murder of his 
brother Gloucester was greater than his affection for his nephew Richard. 
Ih-nry of Holingbroke was also his nephew, antl when he agreed to meet 
that iiuister-niind in a secret conference, the effect was inevitable. York 
joined his forces to those of Henry, and helped him to take Bristol castle. 
Three nicnibors of the standing committee of eighteen, tlie earl of Wiltshire, 
Bussy, :ind Green, were found in the castle, and executed without trial. 
Henry then marched towards Chester, but York stopped at Bristol. 


For three critical weeks Richard remained in Ireland, ignorant of the 

© @ ‘xtr:n)nliiiarv rcvohition which had destroyed his authority at home. 
The tieiings ovcrwhehned him. But it was resolved that Lord Salisbury 
should repair furtliwith to North Wales, while the king should make the 
necessary preparations for disembarking at xMilford Haven. He lingered, 
however, in Irehmd eighteen days longer. During this interval Salisbury was 
deserted bv his disheart\Mied and impatient followers. Richard, on landing, 
went in disguise to Conway, to concert measures with his general, whom, 
however, he found with only a few faithful followers, who had thrown 
themselves into the noble castle there. Meanwhile the leaders of the army at 
Milford Haven, influenced by despondency and probably by disaffection, 
disbanded their troops. Thomas Percy, earl of Worcester, the lord steward, 
broke his white staff, as a token that all authority derived from Richard’s 
commission had expired. 


At the same time the king, learning the decisive events at Bristol and the 
surrender of all the fortresses on the Scottish frontier to Henry, shut himself 
up in Conway ca.stle. It became Henry’s policy to show a semblance of 
negotiation, to lure Richard from his fastness. The earl of Northumberland 
accordingly was despatched with a thousand men, secretly posted at some 
distance, that their appearance might not alarm the fugitive monarch. 
Northumberland represented that Henry would be content with a free 
parliament, j)ardon, and restoration of inheritance, together with the 
hereditary office of chief justiciary for himself, and condign punishment on 
the murderers of (Gloucester, and all their aiders and abettors. After solemn 


THE KINGDOM OF DAMASCUS 


The Aramaean conquests in Syria gave rise to a number of small states, 
among them Zobah, Hamath, Patin, and Damascus. The latter is the only 
one that attained world-historic importance, and is that 
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country referred to in the Bible as the kingdom of Syria. The kings of 
Damascus first appear in history in the reign of David. 


1000 David makes the king of Damascus pay tribute. 


950 Damascus becomes independent of Solomon. Rezon is king. He is 
succeeded probably by Hezion, and then by the latter’s son, Tabri-mon, 
whose names are known to us only through the Bible (1 Kings XV. 18), 
although there is every reason to believe that Hezion is identical with 
Rezon. 


900 Ben-Hadad I succeeds to the throne of Damascus. Asa of Judah 
purcliases, by means of the temple and palace treasures, the alliance of Ben- 
Hadad, in his war against Baasha of Israel. Ben-Hadad invades Israel and 
brings the conflict to a close. 


870 Ben-Hadad II (Hadad-idri of the Assyrian monuments). The kingdom 
of Damascus now becomes the active enemy of Israel. Omri and Ahab ally 
themselves with Phoenicia to resist it. Ben-Hadad besieges Samaria, but is 
driven off by Ahab. The following year the siege is resumed and Ben- 
Hadad is again defeated in a battle near Aphek. Ahab suddenly changes his 
policy and makes a friendly alliance with Ben-Hadad to resist the growing 
power of Assyria. 


854 Ben-Hadad is the head of the alliance of Damascus, Israel, and Ha- 
math, and other states to resist Shalmaneser II, who invades Hamath. Battle 


assurances of safety, ratified by Northumberland’s oath, Richard consented 
to accompany that nobleman to an interview with Lancaster. On his journey, 
however, he suddenly caught a glance of the soldiers placed in ambush on 
the road. He expostulated. Northumberland told him it was only a guard of 
honour. The king claimed his liberty. Percy, now his confessed gaoler, 
avow-ed that the king was his prisoner. At the interview, Lancaster entered 
the apartment uncovered, bending his knee for the last time to his royal 
captive. “Fair cousin of Lancaster,” said Richard, uncovering himself, “you 
are welcome!” “My lord,” answered Henry, “I am come before my time; but 
your people complain that they have been governed too rigorously for 
twenty years. If it please God, I will help you to govern them better.” “Fair 
cousin,” replied the other, for the last time performing the part of king, 
“since it pleaseth you, it pleaseth me well.” He w^as brought prisoner to 
Chester, where he was made to issue a proclamation for preserving the 
peace, and writs for calling together a parliament. On his arrival in London, 
he was lodged for one night in his palace, but on the next he was removed 
to the Tower, there to continue a close prisoner until parliament should 
pronounce judgment in his case. 


The revolution which followed, though accomplished by a national revolt 
against misrule, becomes, nevertheless, a memorable event in English 
consti- 
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conducted with calmness and impartiality, it cannot be imagined that an 
inferior criminality in the acts of kings forms any part of the reason for 
exempting them from animadversion. A royal conspiracy against the liberty 
of the people is at least as heinous an offence as a conspiracy of subjects 
against the authority of their sovereign. Of such a conspiracy there is no 
pretence for acquitting Richard; nor can it be doubted that he united an 
irascible temper with deep, lasting, and watchful revenge. These dark 
qualities are odiously blended in his character with the lighter defects and 
better humoured vices, and served in ordinary times to hide the infernal 


disposition which broke out as soon as an opportunity of revenge presented 

itself. [Richard’s character, in-deed, is a strange combination of strength and 
weakness, courage and irresolution, indolence and energy. His protection of 
Wycliffe and encouragement of Chaucer are in marked contrast to other acts 
of his career.] 


The contests for the crown which agitated England during the fifteenth 
century cannot be easily rendered intelligible, without premising a short 
sketch of the state of the royal family at the deposition of Richard. That 
prince left no issue by his first queen, Anne of Luxemburg, and the extreme 
childhood of the infant princess of France to whom he was affianced had 
not allowed him to complete his nuptials. Had the crown followed the 
course of hereditary succession, it would have devolved on the posterity of 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, the second son of Edward III. By the decease of 
the latter without issue male, his possessions and pretensions fell to his 
daughter Philippa, who, by a singular combination of circumstances, had 
married Roger Mortimer, earl of March, the male representative of the 
powerful baron who had been attainted and executed for the murder of 
Edward II. The son of that powerful delinquent had been restored to his 
honours and estates at an advanced period in the reign of Edward III, long 
after the violence of his father and brother’s enemies had subsided. 
Edmund, his grandson, had espoused Philippa of Clarence. Roger 
Mortimer, the fourth in descent from the regicide, had been lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, and considered, or, according to some writers, declared to be heir 
of the crown in the early part of Richard’s reign. 


Edmund |\lortimer, earl of March, in whom the hereditary claim to the 
crown was vested at the deposition of Richard, was then a boy of only ten 
years of age. Educated from childhood in a mild and honourable prison at 
Windsor, he faithfully served the Lancastrian princes till his death, which 
took place in the third year of Henry VI. Dying without issue, the 
pretensions to the crown which he inherited through the duke of Clarence 
devolved on his sister Anne Mortimer, who espoused Richard of York, earl 
of Cambridge, the grandson of Edward III by his fourth son Edmund of 
Langley, duke of York. But it is obvious from the above brief pedigree that 
during the life of Mortimer, who died in 1425, no pretension to the crown 
had accrued to any branch of the house of York.e 


Abbot’s House, Tewkesbury 


(Late fourteenth century) 
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CONSTITUTIONAL GROWTH IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


The period of the Hundred Years’ War was the time in which what we may 
call the growth of England came to an end. The nation in its later shape was 
fully formed at the end of the thirteenth century. The changes in later times 
have been great and important ; but they have been changes of detail. In the 
thirteenth century it was still by no means clear what was to be the 


final shape of English institutions, what was to be the final position of the 
English people at home and abroad. In the fifteenth century all this had 
been fixed. The constitution, the laws, the language, the national character 
of Englishmen had all taken a shape from which in their main points they 
were never again to change. Up to this time the history of the nation has 
been the record of its growth ; our study has had somewhat of a physical 
character. From this time our history ceases to be the record of the growth 


of a nation ; it becomes the record of the acts of a nation after it has taken 
its final shape. 


In a specially constitutional aspect, the reign of Edward III is hardly less 
important than the reign of Edward I. But its importance is of a different 
kind. The earlier reign fixed the constitution of parliament; it decreed that in 
an English parliament certain elements should always be present. It laid 
down as a matter of broad principle what the essential powers of parliament 
were. In the later reign, the essential elements of parliament finally arranged 
themselves in their several places and relations to one another. The powers, 
rights, and privileges of each element in the state, and the exact manner of 
exercising them, were now fixed and defined. The commons were now fully 
established as an essential element in parliament. It was further established 
that prelates, earls, and barons were to form one body, that knights, citizens, 
and burgesses were to form another. That is to say, as the attempt to make 
the clergy act as a parliamentary estate came to nothing, parliament now 
definitely took its modern form of an assembly of two houses, lords and 
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commons. 


POWERS OF PARLIAMENT 


A statute of Edward II in 1322 distinctly asserted the right of the commons 
to a share in all acts which touched the general welfare of the kingdom. But 
a distinction was for a long time drawn between the older and the newer 
element in the assembly. For a long time the doctrine was that the commons 
petitioned, and that their petitions were granted by the king with the assent 
of 
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the lords. This position of the commons as a petitioning body is of the 
deepest importance, and looks both forwards and backwards. Looking 
backwards, it was an almost necessary result of the way in which 
parliament had grown up. The lords were and the commons were not 
representatives by direct succession of the ancient sovereign assemblies of 
the land. It was for them by immemorial right to advise the king and to 
consent to his acts. The commons had been called into being alongside of 
them ; they had no such tradi-tional powers; they could win them only step 
by step. Looking forwards, the position of the commons as a petitioning 
body was a source of immediate weakness and of final strength. For a while 
they simply petitioned ; not only might their petitions be refused, but, if 
they were granted, they had no control over the shape in which they were 
granted. If the king granted a petition which involved any change in the law, 
it was by royal officers that the petition was put into the form of a statute 
after the representatives of the commons had gone back to their homes. 
Such a practice gave opportunity for many tricks. It was a frequent subject 
of complaint that the petitions which were said to be granted, and the 
statutes which were enacted in answer to them, were something quite 
different from what the commons had really asked for. As long as the 
commons were mere petitioners at whose request a law was enacted, it 
might be held that the king was equally able to enact at the request of some 
other petitioning body. Thus we still find statutes sometimes enacted 
without the petition of the commons OO@ sometimes, for instance, at the 
petition of the clergy. So again this same position of the commons as a 
petitioning body led to one distinction between them and the lords which 
has gone on to our own times @€@ in one chief function of the ancient 


assemblies the commons never obtained a direct share. Parliament, like 
those ancient assemblies, has always been the highest court of justice. But 
its strictly judicial powers have always been exercised by the lords only. 
The commons, by virtue of their petitioning power, have become 
denouncers and accusers ; but they 
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Gateway to Castle 


(Built in time of Richard IT) 


have never become judges. By virtue of their petitioning power, they began, 
as early as the reign of Edward III, to denounce the ministers of the king, 
and to demand their dismissal. In the Good Parliament of 1376, and again in 
the parliament of Richard, ten years later, this power grows into a regular 
impeachment of the offenders, which is brought by the commons as 
accusers before the lords as judges. Whenever the commons have taken part 
in action 
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which was practically judicial it has always been under some other fonii. 
Thev have exercised a somewhat arbitrary and anomalous authority in 
defence of their own privileges. They have passed bills of attainder and bills 
of pains and penalties ; but these take the form of legislative acts. Strictly 
judicial functions like those of the lords they have never claimed. 


One effect of the growth of the commons was to give a more definite 
position to the lords. As long as there was only one body, and that a 
fluctuating body, membership of the assembly could not be looked on as 
conferring aiiV delinite status. None but the bishops and earls had any 
undoubted {)efsonal claim. Some abbots, some barons were always 
summoned; but for a long time they were not always the same abbots or the 
same barons. So long as this state of things lasted no definite line could be 
drawn between those who were members of the assembly and those who 
were not. It was only when a new body arose by the side of the old one, a 
body which confessedly rejiresented all persons who had no place in the 
elder body, that membership of the elder body became a definite personal 
privilege. 


THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE 


As the growth of the commons at once raised and defined the position of 
the lords, so the general growth of the power of parliament at once defined 
and by defining strengthened the king’s prerogative. It now became a 
(juestion what acts were lawful to the king without the consent of 
parliament, and what acts needed that consent. It is clear that, whenever 
prerogative was defined, it was at once limited and strengthened. But the 
very strengthening was of the nature of a limitation. A power which was 
directly or indirectly bestowed by parliament ceased to be a power inherent 
in the crown. The struggle was, therefore, a hard one. The kings strove to 
hold their ground at every point, and to escape from the fetters which the 
nation strove to lay upon them. When the commons tried to make the king 
dismiss evil councillors or moderate the expenses of his household, when 
they tried to regulate the oppressive right of purveyance, the king was apt to 
find a loop-hole in some protest or reservation or saving clause. So the 
kings strove to keep the power of arbitrary taxation in their own hands, by 
drawing distinctions between customs and other sources of revenue. So they 
strove to keep the power of legislation without the consent of parliament, by 
drawing a distinction between statutes and ordinances, and by pretending to 
a right to suspend the operation of statutes. The greater and the smaller 
council were alike fragments of the national assembly, and both alike 


derived their special shape from the practice of personal summons. If one 
body so formed had the right of legislation, it might be argued that the other 
body so formed had it also. So again, as the commons grew, the form of 
their petitions, praying that such and such an enactment might be made by 
the king with the consent of the lords, seemed to recognise the king as the 
only real lawgiver. It might suggest the thought that he could, if he would, 
exercise his legislative powders, even though the commons did not petition, 
and though the lords did not assent. A crowd of loop-holes were thus 
opened for irregular doings of all kinds: for attempts on the part of the kings 
to evade every constitutional fetter; for attempts to reign without 
parliaments, to impose taxes by their own authority, or to legislate with the 
consent only of their own council, or of some other body other than a 
regular parliament. By the end of the fourteenth century we may say that 
the constitution and the powers of parlia- THE REIGN OF RICHARD II 
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ment were, as far as the letter of the law went, much the same as they are 
now. But it took three hundred years more to secure the observance of the 
letter of the law. 


WAR, PEACE, AND THE SUCCESSION 


In those days a power was either exercised directly or it was not exercised 
at all. Thus one most important power which was freely exercised by our 
most ancient assemblies, but which modern parliaments shrink from 
directly exercising OOO the power of making peace and war @@@ was 
in the fourteenth century in a very irregular state. Sometimes parliament 
claims a voice in such matters ; sometimes the king seems to thrust a 
control over them on an unwilling parliament. That is to say, the kings 
wished to make parliament share the responsibility of their acts. A 
parliament could hardly refuse to support the king in a war which it had 
itself approved. The wars of Ed-ward III, and his constant calls for money, 
made frequent parliaments needful. Perhaps no other series of events in 
English history did so much to strengthen and define every parliamentary 
power. 


But it was mainly by the petitioning position of the commons that all power 
has thus been drawn into the hands of parliament. Any matter might 
become the subject of a petition of the commons. It followed that, as their 
petitions gradually grew into demands which could not be resisted, every 
matter might become the subject of legislation by the commons. In their 
position as petitioners lay their strength. They only petitioned, whilst the 
king enacted and the lords assented. But the humbler position gave them the 
first word. The enacting power of the king gradually came to be a mere 
power of refusing to enact, a power which has long ceased to be exercised. 
The humble petitioners came to be the proposers of everything, and so to be 
the masters of everything. They had the privilege of the prcerogativa trihus. 


The power of parliament to settle the succession to the crown @@@ that 
is, the ancient right of election, in another shape, comes more largely into 
play at a later period. We have, however, one of the greatest instances of its 
exercise in the deposition of Richard and the settlement of the crown on 
Henry IV and his heirs. And twelve years before the ancient doctrine was 
carried out in practice, it was solemnly declared by Bishop Arundel and 
Thomas, duke of Gloucester, speaking in the name of parliament, that, by 
an ancient statute, parliament, with the common consent of the nation, had a 
right to depose a king who failed to govern according to the laws and by the 
advice of his peers, and to call to the throne some other member of the royal 
family in his stead. Most certainly there never was such a statute in the form 
of a statute ; but the doctrine simply expressed the immemorial principle on 
which the nation had always acted whenever it was needful. And the 
statement that there was a statute to that effect was perhaps simply an 
instance of the growth of the doctrines of the professional lawyers. Men 
were beginning to forget that the earliest written law was nothing more than 
immemorial custom committed to writing. They were beginning to think 
that, wherever there was law or even custom, it must have had its beginning 
in some written even if forgotten enactment. 


The powers of parliament in this age, and the external influences under 
which parliaments acted, cannot be better illustrated than by a comparison 
of the last two parliaments of Edward III. The parliament of 1376, which 
lived in men’s memories by the name of the Good Parliament, had the full 


support of the prince of Wales. It was able to overthrow the king’s 
ministers, 
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to remove hLs favourite, Alice Ferrers, from court, and to encumber him 
with a council. A crowd of petitions of various kinds were presented, some 
of them insisting on freedom of election. The houses separated ; the prince 
died ; all the acts oPthe parliament were set at nought; most of them were 
reversed bv a packed parliament the next year. Yet even this packed 
parliament establislunl some wholesome doctrines, and amongst others 
enacted that no statute should be made at the petition of the clergy without 
the consent of tlie commons. The same alternation of reforming and 
reactionary parliaments is found under Richard II. There is no surer witness 
to the importance of any assembly, or other institution, than the fact that the 
ruling powers find it convenient to corrupt or pervert it. 
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of Qarqar and defeat of the allies. The alliance is broken and Damascus and 
Syria again go to war. 


849 Ben-Hadad and Irkhulina of Hamath oppose Shalmaneser, who has 
again invaded the latter country. The result seems to have been undecisive. 


846 Shalmaneser invades Hamath a third time and is prevented from any 
decisive conquest by Ben-Hadad. 


845 Hazael succeeds his father Ben-Hadad ; probably murdered him. 


842 Hazael, deserted by his former allies, resolves to fight alone 
Shalmaneser, who had proceeded against Syria for the fourth time. Siege of 
Damascus, with no decisive result. 


839 Shalmaneser again attacks Damascus, but is still unable to subjugate it 
completely. Damascus now takes the oifensive against Israel. By the end of 
the century the land east of Jordan and north of the Arnon has been annexed 
by Hazael and his successor Ben-Hadad III. But a fresh onslaught from 
Assyria gives the Israelites an opportunity to recover their lost territory. 


806-797 Adad-Nirari III makes expeditions to the west and Damascus, 
under King Mari, who has succeeded Ben-Hadad III,i is compelled to pay 
heavy tribute in 797. 


773 The king of Assyria (either Asshur-dan III or Shalmaneser III, probably 
the former) makes a campaign against Damascus. The kingdom of 
Damascus is now in a thoroughly weak condition. Its decline has been 
rapid. Besides its subjection by Assyria, it has probably been forced to 
become tributary to Israel, now at the height of its power. It is probably on 
account of this connection that 


735 Pekah forms an alliance with Rezin (the successor though not the 
immediate one of Mari or Ben-Hadad III) against Ahaz of Judah, 


[1 There still exists an uncertainty as to the chronolo/cal order of these two 
kings. Meyer places JIari first, although the Biblical narrative would 
indicate the reverse to be the true order. ] 


CHAPTER XIV 


HENRY IV AND HENRY V 


[1399-1422 A.D.] 


The claim to the crown which Henry of Lancaster made ” in his mother 
tongue,” was a well considered form of words. The averment that “the 
realm was on the point to be undone for default of government and undoing 
of the good laws,” was the true foundation of the deposition which the 
parliament had pronounced upon Richard. But the legal advisers of Henry 
took care to introduce a statement of hereditary right. He took the same 
great seal as Richard, with the single alteration of the name on the legend. 
The badges of the house of Lancaster €€@ the crowned and chained 
antelope, the swan, the red rose, and the columbine @@@ decorate the 
illuminated manuscripts of the Lancastrian period. The claim of Henry was 
equivocally put. Richard being deposed, Henry v/as not the next in the line 
of inheritance as the grandson of Edward III. The posterity of Lionel, duke 
of Clarence, the second son of Edward III, had a prior claim to that of the 
heir of John of Gaunt, the third son. 


At the time of Richard’s deposition, the hereditary claim of the Clarence 
branch was vested in Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, who was the 
grandson of Philippa, the daughter of Lionel. But he was only ten years of 
age. In the sermon which the archbishop of Canterbury preached when the 
parliament deposed Richard and chose Henry, he took for his text, ” A man 
shall reign over my people” ; and he descanted on the theme that when the 
King of kings threatened his people, he said, ” I will make children to rule 
over them.” Nothing could more distinctly point to the young earl of March. 
The claim by blood from ” the good king Henry III,” would have stood 
Henry of Lancaster in little avail, had he not been known as a man of vigour 
and ability, at the head of a powerful army, supported by the chief nobles, 
the favourite of the people. Edmund Mortimer, set aside by the revolution 
of 1399, died without issue in 1424. He had a sister, Anne, who married the 


second son of Edmund Langley, duke of York ; and in her son arose the 
pretension to the crown of the house of York. The chronicler, Hall,’ 
quaintly but most justly said, ” What misery, what murder, and what 
execrable plagues this famous region hath suffered by the division and 
dissension of the renowned houses of Lan-515 
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caster and York, my wit cannot comprehend, nor my tongue declare, neither 
vet my pen fully set forth.” This is the tragical story that arises out of the 
deposition of Richard II. It is a story well known to the English people, for 
it has been told in the dramatic form by a great historical teacher. 


When the deposed Richard hoped that his cousin would be “good lord to 
him,” he liopcvl for an impossibility. To retain some portion of his state, to 
be served by an expensive household, to appear in public would have been 
fatal to the (luiet rule of the house of Lancaster. To permit him to reside 
abroad would have been dangerous to the safety of the kingdom. The lords 
in parliament attempted to meet the difficulty by a resolution, which was to 
i)(> kept secret, that it seemed advisable to them that the late king should be 
put under a safe and secret guard, in a place where no concourse of people 
might resort to him, and with no attendant who had been familiar to him 


about his person. When the question was put to the lords, the earl of 
Northumberland said, “The king would have his life saved.” Four days 
afterwards the king came to parliament; and it was determined that Richard, 
late king of England, should be adjudged to perpetual imprisonment, in safe 
and secret ward. Froissart’ truly says, ” Every man might well consider that 
he should never come out of prison alive.” In the parliament of October, 
1399, all the old hatreds and jealousies were revived, in the discussion of 
the conduct of the lords who had appealed Gloucester, Arundel, and 
Warwick of treason. 


The most violent disputes took place. The terms, so odious to honourable 
ears, of “liar” and “traitor,” were freely exchanged, and gauntlets were 
thrown on the floor of the house. The lords appellants lost the honours and 
the lands which Richard had bestowed on them for their subserviency. But 
they escaped all other punishment. The duke of Aumale sank down to earl 
of Rutland ; and the dukes of Exeter and Surrey, Richard’s half-brothers, to 
earls of Huntingdon and Kent. Violent as this parliament was, it wisely 
sought to restrain future violence. It limited treason to the offences 
enumerated in the act of Edward III, in which that chief crime against civil 
government was taken out of the hands of the king’s justices, and ” what are 
treasons” was declared in parliament. It referred the accuser in a case of 
treason to the courts of law, abolishing those appeals of trea\son which had 
been productive of such evil effects. It forbade any delegation of the powers 
of parliament to a committee. It tried to restrain the quarrels of great nobles, 
by forbidding anv person, except the king, to give liveries to his retainers. 
All this was indicative that the reign of justice wa.s come back. In less than 
three months, in a confederacy of nobles, it was determined to attempt the 
restoration of Richard, and to drive Henry from power. 


Henry IV 


(1367-1413) 
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The plot became known to the vigilant king, disclosed to him unwillingly 
by Rutland, who was one of the confederates. Windsor castle was surprised 
; but the forewarned Henry was in London levying an army. The 
conspirators marched to the west, proclaiming King Richard. At Cirencester 
they were attacked in their quarters by the burghers, and the earls of Kent 


and Salisbury were seized and beheaded. The citizens of Bristol, in the 
same way, secured and executed Lord Lumley and Lord Despenser. 
Huntingdon was put to death by the tenants of the duke of Gloucester at 
Plashey. The popular attachment to Henry was thus signally manifested. 
There were a few executions under the legal judgment of the courts of law. 
The insurrection was at the beginning of January. Before the expiration of a 
month it was stated that the late king had died at Pontefract. The body was 
conveyed to London, and there shown, with the face exposed, so that those 
who knew Richard might identify him. The obsequies of the deposed king 
were performed in St. Paul’s, Henry being present, and the corpse was 
subsequently interred at Langley. Henry V, upon coming to the throne, 
caused it to be removed to Westminster Abbey. 


THE WELSH REVOLT. THE FATE OF RICHARD 


During the later years of the reign of Richard, however distasteful his rule 
might have been in England, there was a strong attachment to him in Wales. 
When he sailed from Ireland to meet his enemy, he landed in Wales, 
confident that he should there find a powerful army. His procrastination 
alone caused the dispersion of that army. The statute book shows how 
obnoxious was the revolution of 1399 to the Welsh borderers. A parliament 
was held at Westminster in the second year of Henry’s reign, 1400-1401, 
when the commons complained of the ravages of the Welsh in the countries 
joining upon the marches of Wales by carrying off cattle and arresting 
merchants. Various strong measures were then enacted, quite sufficient in 
their severe injustice to produce a general revolt. It was not enough to 
sanction reprisals upon Welsh property and persons; but it was ordained that 
no Welshman should be permitted to purchase land in England, and that no 
“whole Englishman” should be convicted at the suit of any Welshman 
within Wales, except by the judgment of English justices. To make the 
separation of the two nations complete, it was also ordained that no 
Welshman should be thenceforth chosen to be citizen or burgess in any 
English city or town. The next year, another parliament passed more 
stringent measures, amongst which it was enacted that no Welshman should 
bear arms nor defensible armour. The country was in insurrection ; the 
Welsh had found a leader. “It is ordained and stablished that no Englishman 
married to any Welshwoman of the amity and alliance of Owen of 


Gleindour, traitor to our sovereign lord, or to any other Welshwoman after 
the rebellion of the said Owen, shall be put in any office in Wales, or in the 
marches of the same.” 


Owen of Gleindour@@€ or as we now write, Owen GlendowerO@@ 
was one of the most remarkable men of this period. Claiming descent from 
the ancient British princes, being the great-grandson of the famous 
Llewelyn, he might still have remained a peaceful landowner in Wales, but 
for the deposition of the master whom he had served as an esquire of his 
household. Educated at one of the inns of court in London, he possessed an 
amount of knowledge which made him regarded as a necromancer by his 
simple countrymen. His property was contiguous to that of Lord Grey de 
Ruthyn, and the Anglo-Norman baron claimed and seized some portion of 
it. Glendower petitioned 
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the parliament of 1400 for redress. His petition was dismissed by the peers, 
with the scornful answer that they “earetl not for barefooted rascals.” He 
took arms, made Lord Grey his prisoner, and wasted his barony. 


But the private feud became a national revolt. The mountains again heart 1 
tlu’ bardic songs, which were applied to the new hero who had arisen to 
re.store the glorv of the ancient Britons. Henry thought to stop the popular 
voice by decreeing that ” no waster, rhymer, minstrel, nor vagabond be any 
wi.se sustained in the land of Wales.” The Welsh scholars of Oxford and 
Cambridge departed to their own country, in 1401, to aid the rebellion, and 
th(> Welsh labourers employed in England escaped to join their 
countrymen. Owen CJlendower, by the general voice of the people, was 
declared prince of Wales. Before the rebellion had attained any very 
extensive organisation, Harry Percy (Hotsjiur) and Prince Henry were 
engaged in different parts of the country against the insurgents. Henry of 
Monmouth, in 1401, was in his fourteenth year. His command in Wales 
could have been only nominal ; and we are glad, therefore, to believe that a 


letter of this period, addressed in his name to the council, was a mere 
official communication. The boy is made to say, describing his triumphal 
progress, ” We caused the whole place to be set on fire : we laid waste a 
fine and populous country.” This is learning the lessons of chivalry at a very 
early age. He continued, however, in authority, but was much straitened in 
his slaughter and burnings for want of money to pay his archers and men-at- 
arms. In 1402, Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to the young earl of March, 
went against Glendower; and, his army being utterly routed in Radnorshire, 
he was taken prisoner. 


The king now determined to go in person, ” to check the insolences and 
malice of Owen Glendower and other rebels.” His expedition was fruitless. 
The royal army, in the month of August, was exposed to storms of rain, 
snow, and hail, and Glendower was alleged to have raised them by his 
wicked sorcery. That autunm the sagacious Welshman defied all the power 
of England in his mountain fastnesses. In the succeeding winter, his 
prisoner, Ed-mund Mortimer, became his friend and ally. Henry, with that 
jealousy which formed a part of his character, refused to ransom his ” 
beloved cousin ” ; and Mortimer consoled himself by marrying the great 
Welsh chieftain’s daughter. On the 13th of December, 1402, he writes thus 
to his tenants: ” Very dear antl well-beloved, I greet you much, and make 
known to you that Owen Glyndor has raised a c^uarrel, of which the object 
is, if King Richard be alive, to restore him to his crown ; and if not, that my 
honoured nephew, who is the right heir to the said crown, shall be king of 
England, and that the said Owen will assert his right in Wales. And I, seeing 
and considering that the said Cjuarrel is good and reasonable, have 
consented to join in it, and to aid and maintain it, and, by the grace of God, 
to a good end. Amen!” 


” Tf King Richard be alive ” ! It is nearly three years since King Richard’s 
body was exposed in St. Paul’s Church @@@ a public act known to all the 
kingdom, and especially known to all such as Sir Edmund Mortimer. How 
can a doubt now be raised, “if King Richard be alive”? In six months from 
the date of this letter, a great host, headed by the Percys, will be looking for 
Glendower to fight with them against King Henry ; and before they meet 
him in Hateley Field near Shrewsbury, they will denounce the usurping 
king as a murderer in the following words: “Thou hast caused our sovereign 


lord and thine, traitorously within the castle of Pomfret [Pontefract], 
without the consent or judgment of the lords of the realm, by the space of 
fifteen days and so many nights, with hunger, thirst, and cold, to perish.” 
How are these contradictious to be solved? For years, Henry had to struggle 
against two 
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popular beliefs. The first, and the most natural, was, that he had put Richard 
to death. 


That he died by violence is highly probable. His removal would add much 
to the safety of his successor, and every opportunity was afforded by his 
secret imprisonment to effect this removal by the foulest means. Thus 
Henry was publicly accused by the Percys of having procured Richard’s 
death by starvation. The duke of Orleans, in 1403, in a letter to Henry, 
insinuated that he was guilty of the murder, and the king replied: “With 
regard to that passage in your letter where you speak of the death of our 
very dear cousin and lord, whom God absolve, saying ‘ God knows how it 
happened, and by whom that death was done,’ we know not with what 
intent such words are used ; but if you mean and dare to say that his death 
was caused by our order, or with our consent, we say that is false, and you 
will say what is false as often as you shall say so ; as the true God knows, 
whom we call to witness : offering our body against yours in single combat, 
if you will or dare to prove it.” In an age when the appeals of kings to 
heaven were occasionally of no more value than “dicers’ oaths,” this will 
not go for much. An account from a contemporary states that Sir Pierce 
Exton, with a band of assassins, entered his prison at Pontefract, and that 
Richard, seizing a battle-axe, fell bravely fighting with unequal numbers. 
Some years ago Richard’s tomb was opened in Westminster abbey, and no 
marks of violence appeared on his skull, on which the contemporary relates 
that he received his death-wound. Walsingham,/ the chronicler, affirms as 
common rumour that Richard died by voluntary starvation. Froissarte says, 
” How Richard died, and by what means, I could not tell when I wrote this 


chronicle.” The question is no nearer its solution after four centuries and a 
half. 


The other popular belief, the most embarrassing to Henry, was that Richard 
had escaped from Pontefract and was living in Scotland. For several years 
there were proclamations against those who spread this rumour, and some 
were punished by death for this offence. The belief gradually passed away 
from the popular mind ; and the chroniclers explain that a man named Serle, 
a servant to King Richard, having heard that his old master was alive in 
Scotland, came over from France, persuaded the court fool to personate the 
ex-king, and was eventually executed as a traitor for the deception which 
had entrapped many persons into the confidence that Richard was coming 
to claim his crown. The fondness for “historic doubts” has revived the 
belief in our own times. It is stated that Richard’s escape from Pontefract is 
proved by documents in the Record OflSce ; that this escape was effected in 
connection with the rising of 1400, in which he was proclaimed by the earls 
who afterwards suffered as traitors ; that there are entries in the public 
accounts of Scotland of expenses for the custody of King Richard of 
England ; and that Richard lived till 1419 in Stirling castle, in a state of 
imbecility. The vague and contradictory accounts of the manner of 
Richard’s death by violence give some little sanction to the belief that he 
was not murdered at all. But if we even accept the explanation that another 
body was substituted for Richard’s at St. Paul’s on the 14th of March, 1400, 
and that Henry and his court went through the mummery of his false 
obsequies, we have still so many difficulties to reconcile that we have little 
hesitation in believing that the Richard of Stirling castle was an impostor. 
The French believed in Richard’s death when the son of the duke of Orleans 
married Isabella in 1406. In the same year the lords addressed Henry, 
praying that those “might be put to prison who preach and publish that 
Richard, late king, who is dead, should be in full life ” ; or that ” the fool in 
Scotland” is that King Richard who is dead. 
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The Statute de Heretico Comhurendo 


However defective may be the evidence upon which impartial history must 
condemn or acquit Henry IV of the murder of Richard II, he must bear the 
infamy of a political crime of broader and deeper significance. He was the 
first English king who put men to death by statute for their religious belief. 
He came to the throne with almost the unanimous support of 


the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Archbishop Arundel was his great upholder ; 
and this primate made Henry his instrument for the destruction of those 
who had assailed the corruptions of the church. Henry’s father had been a 
supporter of Wycliffe. The son of John of Gaunt was to be the persecutor of 
Wycliffe’s followers. Henry was carried to the throne with the avowal of 
popular principles. The lay barons and the commons were opposed to the 
pretensions of the church to be above all inquiry @@@ a dominant and 
irrespon-sible power. But Henry knew the strength of a body that, according 
to an estimate of his time, possessed one third of the revenues of the 
kingdom. In the first year of his reign was passed the statute De heretico 
com-hurendo—’ the first statute and butcherly knife,” says Prynne, “that 
the impeaching prelates procured or had against the poor preachers of 
Christ’s gospel.” 


The fiery persecution of Archbishop Arundel w^as grounded upon these 
charges : ” Whereas it is showed to our sovereign lord the king on the 
behalf of the prelates and the clergy,’ that divers false and perverse people 
of a certain new sect, of the faith, of the sacraments of the church, and the 
authority of the same damnably thinking, and against the law of God and of 
the church usurping the ofhce of preaching, do perversely and maliciously 
in divers places w/ithin the said realm, under the colour of dissembled 


holiness, preach and teach these days openly and privily divers new 
doctrines, and wicked heretical 


‘ “The petition and the statute are both in Latin, which is unusual in the 
laws of this time. In a subsequent petition of the commons this act is styled 
‘ the statute made in the second year of your majesty’s reipi, at the request 
of the prelates and clergy of your kingdom’; which affords a presumption 
that it had no regular assent of parliament.” @@@ HAij.AM.ff 


Detail of Lichfield Cathedral 


(Thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. BesieKed and greatly damaged by the 
Puritans in 1643) 
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and erroneous opinions, contrary to the same faith and blessed 
determinations of holy church ; and of such sect and wicked doctrine and 
opinions they make unlawful conventicles and confederacies, they hold and 
exercise schools, they make and write books, they do wickedly instruct and 
inform people, and as much as they may excite and stir them to sedition and 
insurrection, and make great strife and division among the people, and other 
enormities horrible to be heard daily do perpetrate and commit.” The 
“convenient remedy” for such “novelties and excesses” was that none 
should preach, write, or teach against the faith of holy church ; that all 
having in their possession books or writings of such wicked doctrines and 
opinions should deliver them up, or be arrested and proceeded against by 
the diocesan ; and, finally, that if any persons be before the diocesan 
charged with such wicked preachings and teachings, and should refuse to 
abjure, or after abjuration fall into relapse, they should be left to the secular 
court ; and the sheriff of a county, or mayor or bailiffs of a city or borough, 
after sentence, shall receive the same persons, and every one of them, ” and 


MINOR KINGDOMS IK OUTLINE 383 
who is attacked. The Syrio-Ephramitic war begins. Ahaz appeals 


to Tiglathpileser III for aid, which is willingly given. 734 Tiglathpileser 
marches into Syria and defeats Rezin, who shuts himself 


up in Damascus. 732 Fall of Damascus. Rezin slain. The inhabitants 
deported. The 


kingdom of Damascus is merged into the Assyrian empire. 


them, before the people, do (cause) to be burned, that such punishment may 
strike in fear to the minds of other.” 


Henry IV was no impassive tool of the persecuting churchmen. The first 
victim was William Salter, a London clergyman, who was burned on the 
12th of February, 1401. The stake and the fagot were in full activity, till the 
commons shuddered at the atrocities which Englishmen had now first to en- 
dure. In the reign of Richard II the commons would not permit that the 
church should imprison heretics without the king’s consent. Now heretics 
were to be burned upon the sole sentence of the ecclesiastical courts. A 
petition of the lords in 1406, which we have just referred to, mixes up the 
charges of heresy against certain preachers and teachers with the charge of 
publishing rumours that King Richard was alive. This alleged offence was a 
possible cause of the king’s bitterness against them. But it was also set forth 
in that petition that they stirred and moved the people to take away their 
temporal possessions from the prelates ; and, it was added, ” in case that 
this evil purpose be not resisted by your royal majesty, it is very likely that 
in process of time they will also excite the people of your kingdom to take 
away from the lords temporal their possessions and heritages.” The 
commons, who had also temporal possessions to lose, did not share this 
apprehension. They prayed Henry, in 1410, that the statute against the 
Lollards might be repealed, or even mitigated. He replied that he wished 
one more severe had been passed ; and, to show how practical was his 
intolerance, he immediately signed a warrant for the burning of John Badby, 
a Lollard. The commons deeply resented the temper of the king, and 
refused to grant a subsidy to be levied yearly without their renewed assent. 


FRANCE AND SCOTLAND 


It was with no vague meaning that Shakespeare put into the mouth of Henry 
IV the aphorism, “Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” His reign was 
a period of continued assault and danger on every side. France and Scotland 
refused to recognise Henry as the sovereign of England. Their truces, they 
maintained, were with Richard, and not with a usurper. With France the 
king was anxiously desirous of peace. But the princes and nobles of France, 
considering the deposition of Richard as the act of the people, were craving 


to punish a nation which they held as the most dangerous on earth through 
its pride and insolence. The king of France, subject to partial 
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attacks of insanity, had received a terrible shock by the announcement of 
the events that had deprived his daughter of her queenly rank. Isabella was 
conducted back to Calais with ceremonies almost as magnificent as those 
which had attemled her marriage five years before. But Henry, straitened in 
his finances, did not send back with her the dower which Richard had 
receiveil. Tiie (hike of Orleans was for commencing hostilities against 
Henry. The (hike of Hurgundy wiis more cautious. These rival uncles of the 
insane king l)y their furious discords kept France in a state of disorder and 
terror whi7’h reiul(>red the government incapable of any great enterprise. 
Bordeaux, and other parts of Gascony, were still retained by the English 
government, and these were attacked by the duke of Burgundy. But the 
people clung to the Enghsh rule. 


In 1400 Henry invaded Scotland. He marched to Edinburgh, and left the 
usual mark of feudal royalty by burning the city. In 1402 the Scots invaded 
England. Henry was chasing Glendower in the land of the ancient Britons, 
and attributing to necromancy the ill success which courage and constancy 
had prepared for him. The Scottish earl of March, who had abjured his 
allegiance to his own sovereign, had defeated the invading Scots at 
Hepburn Moor. The earl Douglas came with a great army to revenge the 
loss. They advanced beyond the Tyne, devastating and plundering with 
more than usual fierceness and rapacity. But the earl of Northumberland, his 
son Henry Percy, and the earl of March had collected a large force in their 
rear, and awaited their return near Wooler. On Holyrood Day, the 14th of 
September, the Scots took up a strong position on Homildon Hill. The 
English army was placed on an opposite eminence. Percy commanded a 
descent into the valley; and as the Scots lined the sides of Homildon Hill, 
the English archers picked down their men with unerring aim, while 
Douglas gave no order for advance. At last the Scots charged down the 


steep, and the English retired a little. Again they halted, and again the 
deadly shafts flew so sharp and strong that few could stand up against the 
iron sleet.” The English men-at-arms in this battle drew not a sword. The 
victory was won l)y the terrible archers alone. Douglas and many nobles 
and knights were made prisoners, amongst whom was Murdoch Stewart, 
the son and heir of the duke of Albany, the regent of Scotland. The earl of 
Northumberland presented his illustrious prisoners to Henry, at 
Westminster, when the king exhorted Murdoch to be resigned to his 
captivity, for he had been taken on the battle-field like a true knight. The 
notion that Henry demanded the prisoners of Homildon Hill from the 
captors, that he might deprive them of ransom, is an error which 
Shakespeare derived from Hall/ and Holinshed.” It is distinctly proved that 
Henry reserved to the captors all their rights. 


THE REVOLT OF THE PERCYS 


The revolt of the Percys was possibly accelerated by the refusal of Henry to 
ransom Sir Edmund Mortimer, whose sister had become the wife of 
Hotspur. But the probability is that no sudden impulses of passion excited 
their resistance to the authority of the man whom they had seated on the 
throne. The king was so unconscious of having provoked their resentment 
by any act of his own self-will that the very army which encountered them 
at Shrewsbury was led by him, ” to give aid and support to his very dear 
and loyal cousins, the earl of Northumberland and his son Henry, in the 
expedition which they had honourably commenced for him and his realm 
against his 
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enemies the Scotch.” But the Percys had just cause of complaint against the 
government of Henry, in a matter which involved no jealousy of their power 
which had advanced him to the throne, as Hume describes the temper of the 


king. The Percys had incurred great expenses in their resistance to the 
Scots, and the government of Henry had been unable to reimburse them. 


There are letters to the king and to the council from the earl of 
Northumberland, in the summer of 1403, bitterly complaining of the non- 
payment of large sums due to him. There is a letter of the same period from 
Henry’s son, the prince of Wales, complaining that his soldiers would not 
remain with him unless they were promptly paid their wages; and an order 
is made by the king in council, on the 10th of July, 1403, that a thousand 
pounds should be sent to the prince, to enable him to keep his people 
together. It is clear that the king was surrounded by financial 
embarrassments, which affected his own son as much as the Percys. He 
satisfied the Percys as far as he could by small payments and large 
promises. They probably saw in these embarrassments a symptom of the 
weakness of Henry’s government, and believed that the revolt of Glendower 
would enable them, in conjunction with him, to establish a government in 
which they should have a more supreme power than under the rule of the 
politic Lancaster. They managed their plans with such caution that whilst 
the king was marching towards the north, expecting to join them in 
Northumberland, Hotspur was marching through Lancashire and Cheshire, 
proclaiming that Richard was alive. At Burton-on-Trent Henry heard the 
news of the revolt. Within a week he had fought the battle of Shrewsbury, 


The prince of Wales was on the Welsh borders, and joined his forces to 
those of his father before the army of Henry entered Shrewsbury, on the 
20th of July. Hotspur had been joined by Douglas and his Scots, and by his 
uncle, the earl of Worcester, with a body of Cheshire archers. Glendower 
was on his march from Carmarthenshire ; but the rapid movement of Henry 
to the west brought the royal troops in the presence of the northern army 
before the Welsh chieftain could unite his forces with those of his 
confederates. Under the walls of Shrewsbury lay the insurgents. They 
retired a short distance to Hateley Field. The solemn defiance of the 
confederates was sent to Henry during the night, denouncing him and his 
adherents as ” traitors, and subverters of the commonwealth and kingdom, 
and invaders, oppressors, and usurpers of the rights of the true and direct 
heir of England and France,” 


Hateley Field is about three miles from Shrewsbury. It is a plain of no large 
extent, with a gentle range of hills rising towards the Welsh border. On that 
plain, where he had fought for his life and his crown, Henry afterwards 
caused a chapel to be built and endowed, wherein mass might be chanted 
for the souls of those who died in that battle and were there interred. The 
mass is no longer there sung, but there is the little chapel. As we stand upon 
that quiet plain O@@ looking upon the eastern Haughmond hill, “the 
busky hill” of Shakespeare, and listen when “the southern wind doth play 
the trumpet” €€@ the words of the chronicler and the poet linger in our 
memories; and we think of that terrible hour when, in the words of Hall,“ 
“suddenly the trumpets blew, and the king’s part cried Sainct George! and 
the adversaries cried Esperance! Percy! and so, furiously, the armies 
joined.” The Northumbrian archers, who had done such terrible execution at 
Homildon Hill, now drew their bow-strings against their English brothers. 
Walsingham/ tells us that the king’s men “fell as the leaves fall on the 
ground after a frosty night at the approach of winter.” The troops of Henry 
recoiled before their slaughtering arrows, and before the charge which 
Percy and Douglas led. The 
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prince of Walos was wounded by an arrow in the face ; but the valiant youth 
continued to fight where the battle was strongest. For three hours the field 
was contested with an obstinacy that marked the breed of the men who were 
fighting against each other. 


“At the last,” says Hall,’ “the king, crying, ‘Saint George! Victory!’ broke 
the array and entered into the battle of his enemies, and fought fiercely, and 
adveiltured so far into the battle that the earl Douglas struck him down, and 
slow v’-lir Walter Blunt and three others apparelled in the king’s suit and 
dotliing.” The king was raised, and again “did that day many a valiant feat 
of arms.” Hotspur at length fell ; an arrow pierced his brain. His death 
struck a panic terror into the hearts of his brave followers. The straggling 
W(PIsli. who had joinetl the battle, fled to the woods and hills. The gallant 


Douglas was taken prisoner, and few or none of his Scots escaped alive. On 
that’nateley P’ield, where about fourteen thousand men were engaged on 
each side, one half were killed or wounded. The earl of Worcester, the baron 
of Kenderton, and Sir Richard Vernon were amongst the prisoners delivered 
to the king. At the market-cross of Shrewsbury, where, a hundred and 
twenty years before. Prince David of Wales had been executed as a traitor, 
Worcester, Kenderton, and “‘ernon paid the penalty of their revolt with the 
same horrible barbarities that were inflicted, for the first time, upon the 
brother of Llewelyn. The earl of Northumberland was marching his 
retainers tiirough Durham, when he received the news of the death of his 
son and his brother, and of the fatal issue of the sudden revolt of his house. 
He hurried back to his castle of Warkworth and disbanded his men. The earl 
was commanded to appear before the king at York. Henry was too politic to 
be un-necessarily severe ; and the elder Percy escaped, even without a 
forfeiture. 


But, in the midst of this great success, the government of Henry had a 
constant fight to maintain against numerous enemies. The people of 
England were subjected to various miseries by the opposition that was 
raised to the Lancastrian rule. The French landed in Wales, and burned 
Tenby. Plymouth was burned by ships from Brittany. Devonshire was 
harassed by descents on the coast. Reprisals, of course, took place; and the 
dwellers on the French shores of the Channel had to endure the same sort of 
visitations. In 1404 Glendower had so successfully asserted his power that 
the French government concluded a treaty with him as “Owen, prince of 
Wales.” Henry of Monmouth was doing his duty as the representative of his 
father in the Welsh borders. On the 11th of March, 1405, he obtained a 
considerable victory at Grosmont. But this success had no decisive result. 
The king was again about to enter Wales with a large force, when a new 
revolt broke out in the north of England. The earl of Northumberland, the 
earl of Nottingham, Lord Bardolf, and Scrope, archbishop of York, 
confederated to place the earl of March on the throne. He and his brother 
had been delivered from their honourable imprisonment at Windsor by the 
skilful device of the widow of Despenser, one of Richard’s favourites. They 
were immediately retaken; anfl the duke of York @€@ known by his 
plots and betrayal of others when Aumale and Rutland @@@ was accused 
by the lady, his own sister, of being privy to the ])lot. The earl of 


Westmoreland entrapped two of the chief of the northern confederates into 
his hands €€€ Scrope and Nottingham. The archbishop and the earl 
were beheaded. Northumberland and Bardolf escaped to Scotland. 


The execution of the archbishop, which Gascoigne, the chief justice, 
refused to sanction @€@ as the lay courts had no jurisdiction over a 
prelate €€ was an offence against the church, and the pope issued a 
temporary sentence of excom- 
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mimication against all who had been concerned in his death. That sentence 
was afterwards withdrawn. There is a story which, if it rested upon good 
evidence, would give us a notion that Henry, in addition to his other great 
talents, possessed a considerable fund of humour. He charged a messenger 
to deliver the armour of the archbishop to the pope, with these words of the 
brothers of Joseph: “Lo! this have we found; know now whether it be thy 
son’s coat, or no.” ^ After the execution of Scrope and Nottingham, Henry 
successfully besieged Prudhoe and Warkworth, the castles of the earl of 
Northumberland ; and took Berwick, which had been delivered by 
Northumberland to the Scots. The unhappy Percy and Lord Bardolf 
wandered about for two years, endeavouring to organise resistance to 
Henry’s consolidating power. In 1407 there was some discontent in 
England, through the king’s demand for subsidies ; and the Percy and 
Bardolf then ventured into Northumberland, raised their tenantry, and risked 
a battle with the sheriff of Yorkshire, Sir Thomas Rokeby, at Bramham 
Moor, near Tadcaster. Northumberland closed his unhappy career by falling 
in battle; and Bardolf, after being taken prisoner, died of his wounds. 


THE LAST YEARS OF HENRY IV 


Thus came to an end the English insurrections against the sovereignty of 
Henry of Lancaster. He had held the throne for nine years against assaults 
that would quickly have destroyed one of mere ordinary talent and energy. 
His most obstinate enemy had been Owen Glendower, a man of 
proportionate ability and force of character. The great Welshman never 
yielded. In 1411 he was exempted from Henry IV’s general pardon of the 
Welsh rebels. In 1416, Henry V, even after his great triumph of Agincourt, 
sought to make peace with the imconquered Owen, and to receive him into 
his allegiance. The circumstances of his death are not recorded. He 
probably sank into obscurity, and his memory was only preserved in the 
legends of his countrymen, which told of his wanderings on his native 
mountains and his hidings in sea-girt caverns. Owyn’s Cave is still to be 
seen on the coast of Merioneth. The contest in which he was engaged was 
held to be a revival of the ancient feud of Briton and Saxon; for in 1431 the 
commons prayed that the forfeiture of the Glendower lands might be 
enforced, for that Owen Glendower was a traitor, whose success would 
have been ” to the destruction of all English tongue for evermore.” 


The connection of the government of Henry with the quarrels and intrigues 
in France of the rival dukes of Orleans and Burgundy involves matters of 
state policy which have now but little interest. During the reign of the 
insane king, Charles VI, the kingdom was a prey to their rival factions. 
Orleans, the brother of the king, was murdered by his cousin of Burgundy 
in 1407, who justified the deed, and became master of the state. The revolt 
of his Flemish subjects required his presence, and then the Orleanists 
declared him a public enemy. 


But John Sans-Peur was for a time too powerful to be put down. The young 
duke of Orleans, who had been married to Isabella, the widow of 


[‘ It is amusing to notice how the same story persists in cropping out again 
and again in the course of history. This identical story of the coat-of-mail 
and the pope, it will be remembered, was related in the reign of Richard I as 
having occurred in connection with the revolt of the warlike bishop of 
Beauvais. Of course it is conceivable that Henry knew of the success of 
Richard’s action, and profited by the example. But the story is good enough 
to bear two relations. ] 
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Richard II, who (Hod in 1409, took as a second wife the daughter of the 
count d’ Ainia<nia’c. This count became the chief of the Orleanists, who 
thencefo’rwarif were called the Annagnacs. The young duke of Orleans 
demanded justice for the death of his father. The duke of Burgundy solicited 
aid from the king of England, who sent him eight hundred men-at-arms and 
a thousand Ixm-men. This assistance turned the scale in favor of Burgundy. 
But in 1112 the Armagnacs offered better terms to Henry, by agreeing to 
acknowledge him as duke of Aquitaine. The two factions at last began to 
consider tluU their quarrel had become complicated, by the intervention of 
one who would sacrifice both to regain the ancient power of the English in 
France. They agreed upon a peace. But Henry sent an army into Normandy 
under his second son, the duke of Clarence, who ravaged Maine and Anjou, 
and finally retired to Gascony, having received a large payment as the cost 
of his exp(MJition. 


The kingly and parental relations of Henry IV with the prince of Wales, 
(luring the latter years of this reign, have been variously described upon 
very imj)(>rfect information. It is extremely difficult to speak of the 
character of Henry of Monmouth without taking some colour from the most 
effective painter of character that all literature has produced. Hallam? says: 
“The virtues of the prince of A'ales are almost invidiously eulogised by 
those parliaments who treat harshly his father; and these records afford a 
strong presumption that some early petulance or riot has been much 
exaggerated by the vulgar minds of our chroniclers.” Shakespeare rescued 
the prince from the imputation of low debauchery by surrounding him with 
an atmosphere of wit, and by exhibiting his compunction for misspent hours 
in the midst of his revelries. Here we may leave the consideration of the 
prince’s private character, without believing that it is much sullied even by 
the somewhat doui)tful story of his having struck the chief justice of 
England. 


But his public conduct, after he attained his majority in 1409, requires a 
brief notice. In 1410 he w^as made captain of Calais, and president of the 
council. In the capacity of president he is often found acting; and perhaps in 
his official position he witnessed the burning of John Badby for heresy, and 
offered him a yearly stipend if he would recant. But it would appear from 
some official records that the prince had an authority which was scarcely 
compatible with the jealous character of his father. Henry IV was in failing 
health, and the son was naturally at hand to assist in the public service. But 
records which state that certain business was transacted “in the presence of 
the king and of his son the prince” indicate a species of divided authority 
which might end in disunion. Hardyng,* the rhyming chronicler, says’ 


The king discharged the prince from his counsail, And set my lord Sir 
Thomas in his stead Chief of council, for the king’s more avail. 


Stowrf says that the prince’s great popularity induced the king to believe 
that he intended to usurp the crown ; but that the prince, coming to his 
father with a large body of lords and gentlemen, whom he would not suffer 
to advance beyond the fire in the hall, declared that his life was not so 
desirable to him that he should wish to live one day under his father’s 
displeasure. Then the king embraced him with tears, and said : ” My right 
dear and heartily beloved son, it is of truth that I had you partly suspect, 
and, as I now perceive, undeserved on your part : I will have you no longer 
in distrust for any reports that shall be made unto me. And thereof I assure 
you, upon my honour.” Henry IV died on the 20th of March, 1413, in his 
forty-seventh year. 
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HENRY V AND THE LOLLARDS 

Henry V was proclaimed king on the 21st of March, 1413. He was crowned 


at Westminster on the 9th of April, being then in the twenty-fifth year of his 
age. A parliament, having been summoned by writ, met at Westminster on 


HAMATH AND ZOBAH 


There were two of the Aramtean kingdoms of Syria, whose existence was 
more or less contemporaneous with Damascus, although they never attained 
the power of the latter state. Zobah lay in northeastern Syria, and probably 
arose out of the ruins of the Hittite and Mitannian kingdoms. It seems to 
have been in conflict with Hamath. Its last king, Hadad-ezer, leads the 
Syrian forces against David, but is overthrown (about 1000 B.C.) and 
Zobah becomes part of the kingdom of Judah. 


Hamath lay to the west of Zobah. Ramses III mentions taking the land 
among his conquests about 1200 B.C. It seems to have been then in Hittite 
hands, but later on passed to the Aramaeans. 


B.C. 


1000 Before David’s conquest we find Toi, king of Hamath, in conflict with 
Hadad-ezer of Zobah. After the latter’s overthrow we find Hamath always 
in friendly relations with Judah. Toi’s son Joram succeeds him. 


854 Irkhulina, king of Hamath, joins the Syrian alliance against 
Shalmaneser II. The latter invades Hamath, in which country the battle of 
Qarqar is fought. 


849-468 Shalmaneser II invades Hamath in these years, but the combined 
efforts of Irkhulina and Ben-Hadad II prevent any decisive Assyrian 
success. After this, Hamath remains the faithful ally of Assyria, but not a 
part of the empire. 


720 A national party objects to the payment of tribute to Assyria. The king 
of Hamath, Eni-el, is deposed, and a usurper, ll-ubidi or Ya-ubidi, put on the 
throne. He prepares to resist Assyria, aided by Hanno of Gaza. Other states 
join the confederation. Sargon II immediately invades Syria. The city of 
Hamath is taken, and the kingdom becomes part of the Assyrian empire. 


Among the other states of Western Asia deserving, at least, of mention are 
Edom, Moab, Ammon, and Philistia. It is impossible to give any connected 


the 15th of May. There was nothing very noteworthy in its proceedings. The 
king met his lords and commons with an aspect of love and conciliation. He 
had taken not only the most generous, but the most prudent resolution 
towards those who had been considered dangerous to his house. He restored 
the son of Henry Percy to his family inheritance, and he liberated the earl of 
March from prison. 


There were dangers, however, at home which the magnanimity of the king 
was not calculated to avert. The execrable laws against the preachers of the 
“new doctrines” had not prevented the tenets of Wycliffe from spreading 
through the nation and beyond the narrow bounds of the island. It was a 
period of alarm for popes and prelates, and for all those who considered that 
the church was properly built upon a foundation of worldly riches and 
dominion. John Huss, a Bohemian priest, had become acquainted with the 
writings of Wycliffe, and he boldly preached the same doctrines as early as 
1405. In 1414 the council of Constance held its first sitting, and Huss was 
summoned before it to declare his opinions. The brave man knew that he 
went at the risk of his life. He died at the stake in 1415. The same council 
decreed that the body of Wycliffe should be ” taken from the ground and 
thrown far away from the burial of any church.” It was thirteen years before 
this miserable vengeance was carried into effect, by disinterring and 
burning the first English reformer’s body and throwing his ashes into a 
brook. “The brook,” says Fuller, O@@ “did convey his ashes into Avon; 
Avon into Severn; Severn into the narrow seas; they into the main ocean. 
And thus the ashes of Wycliffe are the emblem of his doctrine, which is 
now dispersed all the world over.” 


But in the first year of Henry V the prelates sought to strike a more 
effectual terror into the followers of Wycliffe than could be accomplished 
by any insult to his memory. They resolved to take measures against one of 
the most powerful supporters of the Lollards, Sir John Oldcastle, called 
Lord Cob-ham. He had been the friend of the king when prince of Wales ; 
and Henry, in the honest desire, as we may believe, to avert the 
consequences of ecclesiastical vengeance, tried to induce Oldcastle to 
recant. He was inflexible, and the king then caused him to be arrested. On 
the 25th of September the undaunted knight was brought before the synod, 
and there pleaded his cause with a vigour and ability which have made him 


memorable amongst the martyrs of the Reformation. He was condemned as 
a heretic, and was handed over to the secular power. The king granted his 
ancient friend a respite of fifty days from the fiery penalty which awaited 
him; and during that period Oldcastle escaped from his prison in the Tower. 
The danger to which their leader had been exposed, and the severities which 
appeared preparing for those who held to their conscientious opinions, 
precipitated the Lollards into a movement which made the state as anxious 
for their suppression as was the church. Rumours went forth of a fearful 
plot to destroy all religion and law in England, and, in the overthrow of 
king, lords, and clergy, to make all property in common. There can be little 
doubt that this rumoured plot was a gross exaggeration of some indiscreet 
assemblies for the purpose of petition. 
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It was stated that in the fields of St. Giles, stretching to the Hampstead and 
Hi’Aht’ate hills twenty-five thousand insurgents were to meet under the 
comnuimrof Sir .John Oklcastle. At midnight of the 7th of January, 1414, 
the king went forth from the city gates with a mighty array, to encounter 
this armv of despcM-ate rebels. He found about eighty persons. Others were 
surprised near llornsey. Many of these unfortunate people were immediately 
executed; and Sir Roger Acton, a friend of Oldcastle, also suiTered on the 
lOtii of February. Henry proclaimed that the insurgents meant to destroy 
him and his brothers, to divide the realm into districts, and to elect Sir John 
Oldcastle president. These allegations appear too extravagant not to lead us 
to the belief that the conspiracy, if conspiracy there were, had for its sole 
object the mitigation of the penal laws against the preachers and receivers 
of W’ycliffe’s doctrines. Within a few months a pardon was proclaimed to 
all the Lollards for the conspiracy, excepting Oldcastle and eleven others. 
Still prosecutions went on ; and it is remarkable that the king pardoned 
many so prosecuted, after they had been convicted. The general body of 
Lollards were grievously punished for the indiscretion of some of their 
number. A new statute was passed, giving all judges and magistrates power 
to arrest all persons suspected of Lollardism, binding them by oath to do 


their utmost to root up the heresy ; and enacting that, in addition to capital 
punishment, the lands and goods of such convicted heretics should be 
forfeited to the king. It was three years before the vengeance of the church 
fell on Oldcastle. He was taken in 1418, while Henry was in France, and 
was burned, under the declaration of the archbishop and his provincial 
synod that he was an incor-rigible heretic. 


HENRY V AND FRANCE 


The factions of the Burgundians and Armagnacs were carrying on their 
desolating contests in France, when Henry V came to the throne. Henry IV 
had endeavoured to avail himself of their distractions by siding with one or 
the other party as best suited his policy. His son adopted a bolder course. 
When the Treaty of Bretigny was violated by the French, Edward III 
reassumed the title of king of France, and went to w^ar again to assert his 
pretended right. There had been several renewed truces between the two 
kingdoms, but no pacification, and no decided settlement of the contested 
claims. The unhappy condition of the French nation was an encouragement 
to the ambition of the young king of England, who had been trained from 
his earliest years in war and policy. An embassy was sent to Paris to 
negotiate for a prolongation of the truce. 


Th(>n was suggested a pacification, by the marriage of Henry of England 
with Catherine, the youngest daughter of the insane Charles VI. It was also 
proposed to the duke of Burgundy that his daughter should be queen of 
England. But the Orleanists were now supreme. Within a year from his 
accession Henry suddenly put in a claim to the crown of France, in renewal 
of the oltl claim of Edward III. Upon the rejection of this claim the king of 
England made demands far more unreasonable than were agreed to by his 
great-grandfather, when the Peace of Bretigny was concluded. The French 
government consented to give up all the ancient territories of the duchy of 
Aquitaine, and to marry the daughter of Charles VI to Henry, with a dowry 
of 600,000 crowns. An embassy was sent to France, when the amount of the 
proposed dowry wa.s increased to 800,000 crowns; and the demand of 
Henry for the cession of Normandy, Mame, and Anjou was rejected. The 
French then sent an embassy to England, when Henry demanded Normandy 
and all 
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the territories ceded by the Peace of Bretigny, under the threat that he would 
otherwise take arms to enforce his claim to the crown of France. On the 
16th of April, 1415, he announced at a great council his determination to 
recover “his inheritance.” He had previously obtained a supply from 
parliament “for the defence of the kingdom of England and the safety of the 
seas” ; and the supply was thus limited, although the king had avowed his 
intention to that parliament of making a claim to the kingdom of France. 
Historians are of opinion that the lords spiritual, with the new archbishop, 
Chicheley, as their organ, had urged the king to this decision, to divert the 
attention of the people from those questions of the doctrine and disciplme 
of the church which had become so formidable. The probability is that, 
Henry hav-ing become an instrument in their hands for putting down by 
terror those new doctrines which had spread from England to the Continent, 
they were ready in return to gratify his personal ambition by advocating his 
designs upon France, c 


The character of Henry’s enterprise is often misunderstood. It is said that, 
whatever claim Edward III might have had to the crcwn of France, Henry V 
could have none. It is said that according to Edward Ill’s doctrine, by which 
the right to the crown might pass through females to the male 
representatives, the rights of Edward III had passed to Roger, earl of March. 
So, as a matter of genealogy, they certainly had, and as a matter of 
genealogy there was doubtless an inconsistency in the use of the French 
title by 


Henry IV and Henry V. But the true way of looking at the matter is that 
both the Peace of Bretigny and the truce made in the latter years of Richard 
II had been broken by the French, that the war was going on at Henry’s 
accession, and that all that Henry V did was to throw the whole national 
power, guided by his own genius, into its prosecution. ^ 


Ata council on the 17th of April the king appointed his brother, the duke of 
Bedford, to be lieutenant of the kingdom during his absence. The next day 
he declared what should be the payment for the lords and knights who 
should be retained for his voyage to France, with the daily payment of each 
man-at-arms and each archer. The rate of pay was, for a duke, 13s. 4d. per 
day ; for an earl, 6s. 8d. ; for a baron, 4s. ; for a knight, 2s. ; for every other 
man-at-arms. Is. ; and for an archer, 6d. Great nobles and others contracted 
to furnish large bodies of troops at this rate, well and sufficiently mounted, 
armed, and arrayed. But the first quarter’s wages were required to be paid in 
advance, and pledges were given for the payment of the second quarter. 
Contracts were made for carpenters and other artisans, for wagons, and 
bows and arrows. The king pledged jewels for the performance of some of 
these contracts, and he raised large sums as loans upon jewels and plate. 
Ships and sailors were impressed. Surgeons were provided. Many officers 
of the 
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royal household were to attend upon the king, with no fewer than fifteen 
minstrels. On the 18th of June Henry set out for Westminster, going in 
procession to St. Paul’s, accompanied by the mayor and citizens in their 
guilds. At Winchester he awaited the arrival of an embassy from France. 
According to one French historian, Laboureur, Henry haggled about terms 
in the spirit of a usurer. The archbishop of Bourges, who was of the 
embassy, is accused by our chroniclers of having replied to the king with 
improper boldness. Neither concession nor plain-speaking would avail. The 
ambassadors returned to Paris on the 26th of July, and reported that all 
Henry’s peaceable professions covered malice and dissimulation. 


On the 24th of July the king made his will, concluding with these words in 
his own autograph : ” This is my last will, subscribed with my own hand, R. 
H. Jesu Mercy and gremercy Ladie Marie help.” Within a day or two a 
conspiracy against him was discovered, which, according to some accounts, 
was instigated by the French court. The conspirators were the king’s cousin, 
Richard earl of Cambridge, brother to the duke of York (Rutland) ; Lord 
Scrope, who was Henry’s familiar friend; and Sir Thomas Grey of Heton. A 
jury was summoned for their trial by the sheriff of Southampton, who found 
Cambridge and Grey guilty of treason, and Scrope of having concealed the 
knowledge of their purposes. Cambridge and Scrope claimed to be tried by 
their peers. By the lords then at Southampton, who formed a court for their 
trial, they were convicted, and they suffered death on the 5th of August. 
Grey had been previously executed. 


?-/>, 


RENEWAL OF THE FRENCH WAR 


Corbels 


The truce with France expired on the 2d of August “AoyS residence fVAS 
(1415). Ou the beach of Southampton are collected III to Henry VIII) men- 
at-arms, mounted archers, foot-archers, miners, 


gunners, armourers, and all the various attendants of a feudal army. There, 
under the walls of the old castle, shallow vessels float up to the river’s 
banks, and with little preparation horses and men step on to the crowded 
decks. Fifteen hundred of such vessels are gathered together, and drift with 
the tide to the broader Solent. Fifteen hundred sails to bear an army slowly 
and insecurely to Normandy €€€ an army that would have been carried 


with far greater speed and safety by thirty of such vessels as now steam 
from that Southampton river. The king is at Portchester castle. On the 10th 
of Augast, being Saturday, he goes on board his owti ship. The Trinity, 
lying between Southampton and Portsmouth. On Sunday they put to sea. On 
Tuesday, about noon, the royal ship enters the mouth of the Seine, and the 
fleet casts anchor about three miles from Harfleur. 


The army landed in small boats, and took up a position on the hill nearest 
Harfleur. No resistance was offered to the landing. The constable of France, 
D’ Albret, was at Rouen, with a large number of troops. But he stirred not. 
The hardy people of the coast suffered the English to leap on their shores, 
as 
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if they came in peace and friendship. The landing-place was rough with 
large stones, and there was a dike and wall between the shore and the marsh 
towards the town. The entrance into the marsh was very difficult, and ” the 
resistance of the smallest number of people would have sufficed to drive 
back many thousands.” The army rested in its position till Saturday, the 
17th, and then moved to the siege of Harfleur. The town was surrounded 
with embattled walls, and with ditches filled to a great depth and breadth by 
the waters of the Seine. There were three gates, strongly defended by 
bulwarks. After the landing of Henry the garrison was reinforced on the 
side which the English had not then invested. But the town was very 
quickly encom-passed on all sides, the duke of Clarence having made a 
circuitous march and taken a position on the hill opposite to that which the 
king occupied. The port was strictly blockaded towards the sea. After a 
demand for the surrender of the place, which was stoutly refused, the siege 
commenced. We now hear of guns as well as engines in an English siege. 
There is a belief that cannon had been employed at Crecy; and some sort of 
ordnance had certainly been occasionally in use in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. At Harfleur the king battered the bulwarks, and the 
walls and towers on every side, by the stones which his gims and engines 


cast. Two attempts were made to undermine the town; but there were 
counter-mines, and the miners met and fought underground. 


The siege went on with various fortune ; but the besieged showed no 
symptom of surrender. Disease now began to make frightful ravages in the 
English camp. Henry’s men were perishing around him by dysentery, and 
he resolved to storm the town. The garrison, however, agreed to surrender 
on the 22d of September, if they were not previously relieved. No relief 
came. The civil distractions of France had at first deprived the government 
of all energy. There was no preparation for resistance. There was no money 
in the royal treasury. Suddenly a tax was imposed, and the impost was 
collected from the clergy and the people by armed men. “What can the 
English do more to us?” exclaimed the unhappy victims of misrule. 
Harfleur was yielded up on that 22nd of September, with great ceremony. 
Henry sat upon a throne under a pavilion of silk, erected on the hill opposite 
the town. From the pavilion to Harfleur a line of English soldiers was 
formed; and through their ranks came the governor with a deputation, and 
he laid the keys of the town at the feet of the king. The siege had lasted 
thirty-six days. On the 23d Henry entered the town, and went barefoot to 
the chuich of St. Martin, to off’er a solemn thanksgiving for his success. 
The bulk of the inhabitants @@@ women, children, and poor OOO 
were compelled to depart, but without any indignity; and the principal 
burghers, with many knights and gentlemen, were allowed to leave the 
place, making oath to surrender themselves at Calais in the following 
November. Henry now sent a challenge to the dauphin of France to meet 
him in single combat €@ the old, unmeaning defiance of chivalry. On 
the 5th of October the king held a council. The success at Harfleur had been 
bought at a terrible cost. Besides a large number killed in the siege, a much 
greater number of the army had died of dysentery in that district of 
overflowing marshes. Five thousand more were so sick that they were 
unable to proceed. Many had deserted. Comparing the various accounts of 
contemporary chroniclers, it is “morally impossible to form any other 
conclusion,” says Sir N. H. Nicolas,? “than that the English army which 
quitted Harfleur did not exceed nine thousand fighting men.”* 


P AH known documents relating to the battle of Agincourt and all 
contemporary narra‘ tives were collected in a volume entitled History of 


the Battle of Agincourt, by Sir N. Harria 
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At the council of the 5th of October Henry was strongly urged to return, 
with the remnant of liis force, to England by sea. He was told that ” the 
multitude of the French were continually increasing, and very likely might 
hem them in on every side, as sheep in pens.” So writes the priest; and he 
adds that the king determined to march to Calais, ” relying upon the divine 
grace and the righteousness of his cause, piously considermg that victory 
consists not 


in multitudes.” ,, . ,, 


It is easy to blame Henry for this determination; to call it rashness, and total 
recklessness of consequences”; but it must not be forgotten that if the king 
had returned to England with the loss of two thirds of his army, and witii no 
success but the capture of a town that could not long be held, he risked the 
loss of that popular support which the general belief in his intrepidity had 
won for him from his early years. He had set his life upon a cast, and he 
must play out the game. On the 8th of October he commenced his 
extraordinary march. With eight days’ provisions the little army went forth 
from Harfknir, in three battalions, on the road to Calais. Henry’s policy was 
an honourable exception to the devastation which accompanied the marches 
of the great Edward and the Black Prince. He published a proclamation that 
no one, under pain of death, should burn, lay waste, or take anything, 
excepting victuals and necessaries.” The line of march was at no great 
distance from the coast towards the Somme. Passing by F6camp, the army 
reached Arques, near Dieppe, on the 11th. A few shots were fired from the 
castle, but the passage through the town was not contested. The English 
began to believe that they should reach Calais without molestation. “For 
some firmly asserted,” says the observant priest, “ihsit considering the civil 
discord and deadly hatred subsisting between the French princes and the 
duke of Burgundy, the French would not draw themselves out from the 


interior parts of the country and their strongholds, lest, while thus drawing 
themselves out, the forces of the duke of Burgundy should either follow 
them or against their will usurp the possession of their estates.” 


At Eu the English army was attacked, but the assailants were repulsed 
without difficulty. On Sunday, the 13th, they reached Abbeville. Now the 
imminent danger that was before this daring band was too manifest to be 
concealed. The chroniclers of his great-grandfather’s exploits had made 
Henry familiar with the circumstances of his passage of the Somme. To the 
ford of Blanquetaque an English army was again led. The causeway leading 
to the ford was broken down, and a great body of French was said to be 
collected on the opposite bank of the river. Without any certain information, 
Henry directed his march by the Somme above Abbeville, seeking for 
another passage. The bridges and causeways were all destroyed, and broad 
marshes added to the difficulty of finding a ford. The slender stock of 
provisions was now becoming exhausted. After a march of seven days they 
passed Amiens, and sl^pt that night at the village of Boves. It was the time 
of vintage, and tiiere was abundance of wine in open casks and a little 
bread. The supply of wine was as dangerous to the safety of the army as its 
privations, and Henry forbade his men to fill their bottles. It was the 17th of 
October before they reached a plain near Corbie. Here the king executed a 
soldier who had stolen the pix out of a church€#@@ an incident which 
Shakespeare has not overlooked. Here, too, he gave the famous order that 
each archer should provide himself with a stake, sharpened at each end, to 
plant in the ground when about to be attacked by cavalry. On the 18th they 
were quartered 


Nicolas (1827). The account of Knight here presented is based largely on 
the contemporary narrative of a priest, printed by Nicolas. | 
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near Nesle, a walled town about twenty-four miles above Amiens and four 
miles from the nearest part of the Somme. Here the welcome news was 


account of their history. 


The children of Esau settled in Edom, driving the Horites out. They come 
under the sway of Judah, but make a few attempts to regain their 
independence. 


About 743 Tiglathpileser IHI makes King Kaush-malik of Edom tributary. In 
Esarhaddon’s time Kaush-gabri is king. Sennacherib makes Maiik-rammu 
pay tribute. In Nebuchadrezzar’s time Edom is attacked by the Babylonians. 
During the captivity the Edomites move into portions of Judea. 


Moab has the same origin as Israel. It is incorporated into David’s kingdom, 
but recovers its independence in a degree after his death. Thereafter the 
moi-e powerful kings of Israel make war upon it. 
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About 890 Omri makes Sichon, king of INIoab, pay tribute, and sacks the 
capital Heshbon. About 885 Kammush-gad succeeds Sichon, and he, in 
turn, is succeeded by his sou Mesha (ea. 855), whose inscription, known as 
the “Moabite” stone, is one of the most famous monuments of antiquity, 
and the oldest in the Semitic ali)habet. He shakes off the yoke of Israel, and 
is afterwards shut up in Kir-Hare- sheth by the allied forces of Judah and 
Israel, but the assailants retire without a victory. Later the Moabite king 
pays tribute to Assyria. Some of them as mentioned doing so are Shaman, 
Kammush-nadab, and Mussari. Nebuchadrezzar subjects the Moabites in 
his expedition to Egypt. 


The history of Ammon, whose capital was Rabbath or Rabbath Aramon, is 
similar to that of the other petty kingdoms with whose names it is 
constantly allied. After the Exodus tJie Israelites find the Ammonites driven 
out of their ancient territory, and settled east of the upper Jabbok. Here they 
develop a spirit of intense hostility towards the Israelites, and unite with the 
Moabites and Philistines against them. 


brought that a ford had been discovered. Before the river could be reached a 
marsh had to be crossed. The position was one of danger, and there was no 
choice but to make for the river at all hazards. There were two fords, 
approached by narrow causeways, partly destroyed. The damaged portions 
were filled up with broken doors and windows from the neighbouring 
houses. The king was indefatigable in his personal exertions, superintending 
the repair of the causeways, and the orderly passage of men and horses. It 
was dark before the whole army had crossed. “We passed a joyful night,” 
says the priest, ” in the next farm-houses, which had been left by the French 
on our first arrival over the water.” 


THE BATTLE OF AGINCOURT (1415 A.D.) 


The English army had been for a month investing Harfleur before the 
French government was roused from its inactivity. On the 10th of 
September the king of France took the Oriflamme at St. Denis, and departed 
for Normandy. He had arrived at Rouen with his son when the news of the 
fall of Harfleur reached the court. He was soon surrounded by princes and 
great lords with their men-at-arms. It was known that the constable of 
France was watching the passages of the Somme, and that the English, in 
ascending the left bank, were sustaining great privations. The weather was 
wet and tempestuous. The princes and nobles believed they had now 
nothing to dread from the presumption of King Henry. The citizens of Paris 
offered to send six thousand men well armed. The old duke de Berri, who 
had fought at Poitiers sixty years before, urged the acceptance of the offer. 
The duke of Alengon and the young chivalry would have nothing to do with 
these common people. ” What do we want of these shopkeepers ? We have 
already three times the number of the English.” 


The princes sent to Henry three officers of arms, to tell him that, being 
resolved to fight him, they desired him to name a day and a place for the 
battle. The king of England replied that, having set out from his town of 
Harfleur, he was on his way to England, and that, resting in no town or 
fortress, they might find him any day and hour in the open field. Onward 
marched Henry by Peronne, the roads being found trodden ” as if the 
French had gone before him in many thousands.” On the 24th @€€ the 


fourth day after they had crossed the Somme @€@ the English army 
arrived at Blangy, in perfect discipline. A branch of the Canche, the 
Ternoise, was here crossed without difficulty. The French army was on the 
rising ground about a league distant. From Blangy there is a gentle ascent 
towards the village of Maisoncelle. “When we reached the top of the hill,” 
says the priest, “we saw three columns of the French emerge from the upper 
part of the valley, about a mile from us ; who at length being formed into 
battalions, companies, and troops, in multitudes compared with us, halted a 
little more than half a mile opposite to us, filling a very wide field, as if 
with an innumerable host of locusts €@ a moderate-sized valley being 
betwixt us and them.” Nothing can be more accurate than this description of 
the locality. We have stood upon this ascent, having left the little river and 
the bridge of Blangy about a mile distant. Looking back, there is a range of 
gentle hills to the east, in the direction of St. Pol, from which the French 
army marched. Emerging ” from the upper part of the valley,” the French 
army would fill “a very wide field” €@ the plain of Agin-634 THE 
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court. When Henry liad crossed the river and ascended the hill, he expected 
instant battle. He formed his troops, and went about exhorting them to do 
tlieir (kity. \‘alter Ilungerford, according to our good priest’s account, reo- 
rctted’that they hail not with them ten thousand English archers. The 
soitMnn answer of the king, relying upon God for victory, has been given 
by the priest. Other burning words@€@ the version of the poet @@@ 
have superseded the tlialogue of the chroniclers. , ,^. OOO 


The sun was setting, and there was no attack. At Maisoncelle, now a long 
straggling village amidst trees, about a mile and a half from Blangy, the 
king t( )OkMip his (juarters for the night. In the gloomy twilight ” a white 
way ” hairixM’ ii fountl to this village. The noise of the French was heard as 
they took u{) their (luarters, each vociferating for his servant or his 
comrade. Henry commanded the strictest silence. It was a night of dread to 
those who knew how many thousand enemies were close at hand. There 
was little sleep. The armourers were at work; the priests were confessing 


their peni-tcnt.s. In the French camp the confident knights played at dice, 
the stakes being the ransoms of their expected prisoners. 


The route to Calais lay through the plain of Agincourt. The village of 
Agincourt now consists of a number of straggling nmd-built cottages, and a 
farm or two, with a church of the beginning of the last century. It is covered 
by a wood towards the plain. Opposite Agincourt is another village, 
Tramecourt, also covered by a wood. The plain of Agincourt is a 
considerable table-land, now fully cultivated, and expanding into an open 
coimtry after we have passed between the two woods. The village of 
Maisoncelle is about a mile from this field. Henry rose with the dawn on 
that 25th of October, the feast of St. Crispin, and he heard three masses. He 
was fully armed, and he wore a crown on his head of extraordinary 
magnificence. He mounted a small gray horse, and drew up his men upon 
the open ground near Maisoncelle, then covered with young corn. His little 
band was formed in one line, the men-at-arms in the centre, with wings on 
the left and right, the archers being posted between the wings, with their 
stakes fixed before them. A party that went into the village of Agincourt 
found no armed men there. Another party of archers was concealed in the 
village of Tramecourt. The French army was in three lines, completely 
covering the route to Calais. The advanced guard of about eight thousand 
knights and esquires, and fifty-five hundred archers and cross-bowmen, was 
composed of the greater part of the French nobility. The main body was 
crowded in prodigious numbers, the lines, according to the lowest estimate, 
being twenty men in depth. The men-at-arms wore coats of steel reaching to 
their knees, and heavy leg-armour, with other encumbering panoply. 


The contemporary chroniclers, both French and English, differ greatly as to 
the number of the French army. The lowest estimate is fifty thousand 
fighting men; the highest, one hundred and fifty thousand. The probability 
is that they were ten times as many as the English. Their position was 
between the two woods of Agincourt and Tramecourt, in a space much too 
confined for the movements of such a vast body. The woods as they at 
present exist show that the position was a disadvantageous one ; and it was 
probably more disadvantageous if the woods were then more extensive. The 
two armies passed several hours without a movement on either side. 
According to Monstrelet,’ Sir Thomas Erpingham, a knight grown gray 


with age and honour, at last flung his truncheon in the air, and called ” 
Nestrocque!” (“Now strike!”) and then dismounted, as the king and others 
had done. The English then knelt down, invoking the protection of God; 
and each man put a small 
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piece of earth into his mouth, in remembrance that they were formed of 
dust, and to dust should return. Shouting the national “Hurrah!” they kept 
advancing. The archers, without armour, in jackets and loose hose, some 
even barefoot, went boldly on to meet the mailed chivalry. Their bow- 
strings were drawn. The French stooped as the deadly shafts flew amongst 
them. Many were slain. Onward rushed the thousands of horsemen to break 
the line of the hardy yeomen. The sharpened stakes were planted in the 
earth, and the archers shrank not from the charge. The arrows again flew; 
and, the horses becoming unmanageable from their wounds, the knights 
were driven back upon the van, which they threw into confusion. 


The king now advanced with his main body. A deadly conflict ensued. The 
archers threw away their bows, and fought with sword and bill. The second 
French line was soon reached ; and here again the contest became more 


RusHEN Castle, Isle of Man 


(Thirteenth century) 


a slaughter than a battle. The enormous numbers of the French were the 
chief cause of their destruction. Their heavy armour was an encumbrance 
instead of a defence. The rear division, after the overthrow of the first and 
second divisions, took to flight. In three hours this terrible fight was over. 
The priest, who was ” sitting on horseback among the baggage, in the rear 
of the battle,” thus describes the slaughter of the French on this day of 
Agincourt: “When some of them in the engagement had been killed, and 
fell in the front, so great was the undisciplined violence and pressure of the 
multitude behind that the living fell over the dead, and others also, falling 
on the living, were slain; so that, in three places, where the force and host of 
our standards were, so great grew the heap of the slain, and of those who 
were overthrown among them, that our people ascended the very heaps, 
which had increased higher than a man, and butchered the adversaries 
below with swords, axes, and other weapons. And when at length, in two or 
three hours, 
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that front battle was perforated and broken up, and the rest were driven to 
fUffht our men began to pull down the heaps, and to separate the “living 
from ‘the dead, [proposing to keep the living as slaves, to be ransomed.” 


Few were left alive for ransom, A clamour arose that the French, collecting 
in various parts of the field, were coming upon the wearied victors. The 
baggage, according to Monstrelet, was being plundered. In the momentary 
alarm Henry commanded a massacre of all the prisoners. The French 
chroniclers mention this horrible circumstance in terms of sorrow rather 
than of blame. The hasty instinct of self-preservation dictated the order. The 
day before the battle the king had discharged, upon their parole, all the 
prisoners he had brought with him. His nature was not cruel. He stopped the 
carnage when he found that the danger was imaginary. 


On the part of the English, the duke of York and the earl of Oxford were 
slain, with some hundreds of inferior degree. The estimates of this loss are 


very conflicting. The English chronicles make it absurdly small. 
Monstrelet’ says the loss of the English was sixteen hundred ; and so 
Lefebvre de Saint Reny,’"@@ another French historian. Of the chivalry of 
France, the flower perished. Seven of the princes of the blood had fallen. 
With the duke of Alengon Henry had fought in person, and was beaten 
down, having a portion of his crown struck off. The king could not save his 
gallant enemy, who fell before Henry’s guards. Eight thousand gentlemen 
of France perished in that field of carnage, of whom a hundred and twenty 
were nobles bearing banners. 


The herald of France was taken in the battle. “Montjoie,” said Henry, “to 
whom is the victory €@ to me or to the king of France?” “To you, and 
not to him,” said Montjoie. ” And how is this castle called ?” ” The castle of 
Agincourt.” “Well,” said the king, “they will long speak of the battle of 
Agincourt.” They will speak of it as long as England’s history endures, as 
one of the most wonderful examples of bravery, and fortitude, and heroic 
daring, of which a people may be justly proud. But they will also speak of it 
as a fearful sacrifice of human life to a false ambition, which had no object 
beyond the assertion of an indomitable will, and no permanent results 
beyond the perpetuation of hatred and jealousy between nation and nation. 
Henry slept that night of the 25th of October at Maisoncelle. On the next 
day he, with the duke of Orleans and many other noble prisoners, went his 
unmolested way to Calais. 


THE SECOND FRENCH EXPEDITION 


The great victory of Agincourt was publicly known in London on the 29th 
of October, the same day on which King Henry reached Calais, ” Early in 
the morning,” says a contemporary chronicle, “came tidings to London 
while that men were in their beds, that the king had fought and had the 
battle and the field aforesaid. And anon as they had tidings thereof, they 
went to all the churches of the city of London and rang all the bells of every 
church.” Henry remained at Calais till the 17th of November, There was 
time for this news to go forth through the country before the arrival of the 
king; and the people warmed up into a fervour of joy which drowned the 
lament for the thousands that had perished during those past three months 
of sickness, want, and slaughter. 


When the king’s ship, after a boisterous passage, sailed into the port of 
Dover, the people rushed into the sea and bore their hero to the shore. At the 
royal manor of Eltham he rested on his way to London, which he entered 
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in solemn procession on the 23d of November. From Blackheath to 
Westminster he was escorted by twenty thousand of the citizens, “with 
devices according to their crafts.” The great highway of Cheap, after the 
cavalcade had passed London bridge, was so crowded by the people that the 
horsemen could scarcely pass through them. The city was gorgeous with 
arches, and towers, and pavilions, out of which innumerable virgins and 
youths showered laurel boughs and leaves of gold upon the conqueror’s 
head, and sang English anthems with melodious voices, and with organs. 
The busy priest, as observant of the splendid pageant as of the terrible 
battle, says : ” The lattices and windows on both sides were filled with the 
most noble ladies and women of the realm, and with honourable and 
honoured men, who flocked together to the pleasing sight, and were so very 
gracefully and elegantly dressed, in garments of gold, fine linen, and 
crimson, and various other apparel, that a greater assembly, or a nobler 
spectacle, was not recollected to have been ever before in London.” He 
goes on to say: “The king himself, amidst these public expressions of 
praise, and the bravery of the citizens, passed along, clad in a purple robe, 
not with lofty looks, pompous horses, or great multitude, but with a solid 
aspect, a reverend demeanour, and a few of his faithful domestics attendant 
on him ; the dukes, earls, and marshals, his captives, following him with a 
guard of soldiers.” 


In 1416 Henry was continuing to cherish his ambitious projects, and was 
preparing for their accomplishment. The attempted mediation of the 
emperor Sigismund, who visited England, had been unsuccessful. The war 
was carried on in Normandy, and the French made descents on the English 
shores of the Channel. Harfleur was besieged in June, and the English 
garrison was reduced to the greatest distress, when it was relieved from 


blockade by the capture of the large carracks and other vessels that kept the 
mouth of the Seine. Meanwhile, Henry had secured the alliance of the duke 
of Burgundy, who had laid aside his resentment for the death of his brother, 
the duke of Brabant, at Agincourt. It is unnecessary for us to attempt any 
minute description of the distractions of France, which presented the chief 
encouragement to the king of England to persevere in his design to claim 
the crown. The feuds of the Burgundians and the Armagnacs were as 
violent as ever, and were accompanied by the most intolerable oppression 
of the people by the reigning faction under the constable, Armagnac. The 
insane king passed his life in fatuous indifference to all around him; and the 
court of the queen exhibited a licentious profusion, the more disgusting 
from its contrast with the universal wretchedness. It is recorded that Henry, 
after the day of Agincourt, addressing his prisoner, the duke of Orleans, 
disclaimed any merit in his great victory, and expressed his belief that he 
was the instrument of God in punishing the crimes of the French nation 
©@@ the public disorders, and the private wickedness. This was one of 
the ordinary delusions of ambition. 


There was no improvement in the condition of France when, on the 23d of 
July, 1417, the king of England again embarked with a mighty army at 
Southampton. It was more numerous and more powerfully equipped than 
the force which two years before had landed in Normandy, consisting of 
forty thousand men, with miners and ordnance. At this crisis, the duke of 
Burgundy was marching upon Paris, resolved upon the extermination of the 
faction which held the government. Henry landed at Toucques, near 
Harfleur, and shortly after went on to besiege Caen, which city was taken 
by assault on the 4th of September. Many other fortresses in Normandy 
speedily submitted, and Henry went into winter quarters. The French 
government, 
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di-^tracted with the movements of the duke of Burgmidy, made no effectual 
n/istance to the Enghsh. Henry continued to secure one fortress after 


another, and, hoUUng iiis court at Caen, confiscated the estates of Norman 
lords and bestowed them upon his English followers. 


The summer of 1418 was a terrible season for France. The duke of 
Burgundy had retreated from before Paris in the previous year; for his 
partisans in the city had been expelled, and the coimt d’ Armagnac had the 
young dauphin, Charles, in his liantls, as well as the unhappy king. The 
queen had been deprived of her power as regent, and had been sent as a 
prisoner to Tours. Suddenly th(> duke of Burgundy appeared before Tours, 
delivered the queen from caj)ti-ity, and received from her the appointment 
of governor-general of the kingdom. The rule of tlie count d’ Armagnac had 
been one of severity and terror, and the Parisians had fallen off from his 
faction and now anxiously desired his overthrow. At the end of May there 
was a fearful massacre of the Armagnacs by an infuriated Paris mob, and 
many of them were held as prisoners. On the 12th of June there was a cry 
that the terrible duke was at the gates ; but the people shouted for Burgundy, 
and, breaking open the prisons and private houses where the Armagnacs 
were confined, massacred fifteen hundred victims in one morning. Amongst 
them was the count d’ Armagnac. 


On the 14th of July the queen and the duke of Burgundy entered Paris in 
triumph. The appetite for blood was not yet sated, and for some days the 
new government made a profession of stopping the murders, but contrived 
to remove those persons who were most obnoxious to them. The duke of ( 
)rleans, whilst these horrible butcheries were perpetrated by a fickle 
multitude upon the party of which he was the real head, was shut up in the 
castle of Pontefract. He solaced his long captivity in England by the 
composition of verses whicli entitle him to rank amongst the best French 
poets of his age; and he also wrote chansons in English, with elegance and 
facility. Henry was not disposed to trust to the pacific occupations of his 
prisoner, as a guarantee that he would not be a troublesome enemy. There is 
a letter of this period in which the king enjoins his strict keeping, without 
going to any disport, ” for it is better he lack his disport than we be 
deceived.” 


SIEGE OF ROUEN (1419 A.D.) 


While these fearful scenes had been acted in Paris, King Henry sat down 
with the main body of his army before Rouen. In the previous winter terms 
of peace had been proposed to him by the French government at Paris, and 
also on the part of the dauphin, afterwards Charles VII. But these 
negotiations were unavailing. The siege of Rouen was as prolific in horrors 
as any other event of that sanguinary period. The rule of Henry in lower 
Normandy, which he had nearly conquered, was mild and conciliating. He 
abolished the odious tax on salt, and set a limit to illegal exactions. But the 
people of Rouen, into which city large numbers of armed men had been 
thrown under the command of chiefs who had retired before Henry, 
resolved to resist the progress of the invader. The king had crossed the 
Seine at Pont de I’Arche ; but when he invested the city on the 30th of July, 
he found a garrison ready to make sorties upon his troops and compel them 
to fight for every position which they took up. He set about the reduction of 
the place upon a system far more efl^cacious than any sudden assault. On 
the land side he dug deep ditches, and he fortified his lines with towers and 
artillery. The land approach 
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was completely blockaded. The islands of the Seine above Rouen were 
filled by him with troops. The stream was barricaded with iron chains, and 
immediately above the town he formed a bridge of boats manned with 
archers. He soon compelled the surrender of the castle on the hill of St. 
Catherine. Below Rouen he commanded the navigation of the Seine by his 
armed vessels, and the mouth of the river was guarded by a powerful fleet. 


For twenty weeks the devoted people beheld the gradual approach of 
famine. The population consisted of a hundred and fifty thousand souls; 
some chroniclers say three hundred thousand. In that city of ancient narrow 
streets, where still remain many gloomy houses of the period, whose quaint 
gables and rude carvings are dear to the artist and the antiquary, was this 
wretched population, with all the resources of their accustomed industry cut 
off, shut up to starve. “And ever they of the town hoped to have been 


In the days of Uzziah and Jotham they pay tribute to Judah, and assist 
Nebuchadrezzar against Jehoiakim. They continue to exist always inimical 
to Jewish power, at least until the time of Justin Martyr, who mentions 
them. 


The origin of the Philistines is unknown, though it is supposed that they 
came from the Egyptian Delta, or perhaps from Crete. Their principal cities 
were Askalon, Ashdod, Gaza, Gath, and Ekron. During the X VIIIth 
Egyptian Dynasty they belonged to Egypt. The Philistines may have 
recovered their independence after Khun-aten’s death (ea. 1400), but in 
Ramses IPs time they are again under Egyptian rule. But with Ramses III 
the Philistines join the other enemies of Egypt against him. Saul has a long 
struggle with them now at the height of their power and is killed in a 
Philistine victory. David conquers them after an arduous struggle. In 
Jehoram’s time, 845 B.C., they and the Arabians invade Judah and attack 
Jerusalem. In 797 Adad-nirari III receives tribute from Philistia, which is a 
new conquest. In 734 the Philistine cities are taken by Tiglathpileser III. 
Hanno, king of Gaza, flees to Egypt. In 720 Hanno and Il-ubidi of Hamath 
form a confederation against Sargon, but are badly defeated at Raphia. 
Hanno is captured and borne off to Assyria. Philistia becomes an Assyrian 
province. 


THE LESSER PEOPLES OF ASIA MINOR 


So far as we know, the Phrygians were of a race closely akin to some of the 
tribes of Macedonia and Thrace. Their country lay on the central plateau of 
Asia Minor and extended east to the river Halys. The date of the origin of 
the kingdom is unknown, but Greek tradition tells of riders at Gordium, on 
the Gangerius, among whom the names of Gordiua and Midas are common. 
In the ninth century B.C. its power was at its greatest. About the end of the 
eighth century B.C. Midas, king of Phrygia, is said to have married 
Damodice, daughter of Agamemnon, the last king of Cyme. After this time 


rescued, but it would not be : and many hundreds died for hunger, for they 
had eaten all their cats, horses, hounds, rats, mice, and all that might be 
eaten ; and ofttimes the men-at-arms driving out the poor people at the gates 
of the city, for spending of victual, anon our men drove them in again ; and 
young children lay dead in the streets, hanging on the dead mothers’ paps, 
that pity was to see.” At last the garrison surrendered on the 19th of 
January, 1419, and the soldiers marched forth without arms, engaging not to 
serve against the king for one year. One of the noblest cities of France thus 
came under the English rule, and here Henry built a palace, and held his 
court as duke of Normandy. The people of Rouen had been promised 
effectual relief both by the duke of Burgundy and by the dauphin, but no 
succour came. The French princes were more intent upon circumventing 
each other than of organising a national resistance; and Henry haughtily 
proclaimed that he was called to reign over France as a true king, and that it 
was the blessing of God which had inspired him to come into a distracted 
kingdom, that its sovereignty might be transferred to capable hands. 


There were ; two authorities in France who refused to unite in repulsing 
their common enemy. The dauphin held a court and parliament at Poitiers ; 
the duke of Burgundy ruled at Paris. In the mean time Henry continued to 
advance towards the capital. A truce was at length concluded by him with 
the duke of Burgundy, and it was agreed that the king of France and the 
king of England should have a meeting. In July, 1419, the queen, the 
princess Catherine, and the duke of Burgundy came, without the king, to 
Meulan on the Seine ; and here Henry met them, with great state on either 
side. The queen expected that the beauty of her daughter would have 
disarmed the sternness of the English king ; but although he professed 
himself anxious for an alliance with a lady so fair and gracious, he 
demanded the complete execution of the treaty of Bretigny, the cession of 
Normandy, and the absolute sovereignty of all the countries surrendered. 
The negotiations were again broken off. The dauphin and the duke of 
Burgundy now made some show of reconciliation, and within a week after 
the conference at Meulan they agreed to terms of union. With the same 
boldness as he displayed when met by divided councils, Henry marched on 
towards Paris, now that he was assured that the two rival powers of France 
were united. The dauphin and the duke had parted with demonstrations of 
mutual respect €€@ the dauphin to proceed to Touraine, the duke to join 


King Charles at Pontoise. On the 23d the king, the queen, and the duke 
went to Paris, which was completely undefended. 


On the 29th news came that the English had taken Pontoise. The court 
removed from Paris, to which the troops of Henry were rapidly 
approaching. The dauphin solicited another mterview with the duke of 
Burgundy, on mat- 
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ters of importance to the welfare of the kingdom. The courtiers of the duke 
urffed him not to eo, for the dauphin was surrounded by the servants of the 
duko of Orleans who had been assassinated in 1407, and by men whose 
friends and relations had perished in the massacre of the Armagnacs But the 
duke resolved to meet his cousin at the place appointed, the bridge of 
Montereau At each end of the bridge there were barriers; but there was no 
b’lrrier in the centre, as was usual in these interviews of princes, who most 
h’it(H1 and suspected each other when professions of friendship were most 
abundant The dauphin was in a sort of lodge in the centre of the bridge 
when the duke advanced. They had each taken oaths pledging the safety of 
the other. The duke of Burgundy had left his attendants a little behind him, 
and as he bent his knee to the dauphin he was struck down and quickly 
murdered, the servants of the duke being immediately surrounded by a large 
body of armed men. The dauphin gave out that the duke offered insult and 
violence to him; but there can be no doubt that the treacherous murder was 
premeditated, and the mode of accomplishment resolved upon. The heir of 
the crown of France was at this time seventeen years of age. 


THE PEACE OF TROYES (1420 A.D.) 


Philip, the son of the murdered duke of Burgundy, was at Ghent when he 
received the news of the tragedy at Montereau on the r2th of August. He 
was married to a daughter of the king of France. “Michelle,” he said to his 
wife, “your brother has murdered my father.” No tune was wasted in idle 


complainings. Philip, known in history as the Good, immediately, with the 
advice of his Flemish subjects, sought an alliance with Henry of England. 
The people of Paris, adverse as they were to the impending rule of the 
English, were still more hostile to the Armagnacs, who were desolating the 
country, with the dauphin at their head. The young duke of Burgundy 
arranged the terms of a treaty with Henry, which was finally concluded at 
Troyes, on the 21st of May, 1420. The king of England was to receive the 
hand of the princess Catherine ; to be immediate regent of the kingdom ; 
and to be recognised as successor to the crown on the death of Charles VI. 


When the terms of the treaty were announced to the parliament and other 
authorities of Paris, the highest eulogium was pronounced upon the king of 
England as a lover of peace and justice, a protector of the poor, a defender 
of the church. The people were encouraged by these statements to hope for 
some happy termination of their miseries. The marriage of Henry with the 
princess of France was celebrated at Troyes on the 2d of June. The next day 
was one of banqueting. A tournament was proposed as a prolongation of the 
festivities, but Henry said : ” The enemies of the king are in the city of 
Sens. Let us be ready to-morrow morning to march to its siege, where every 
knight may show his prowess in doing justice upon the wicked, that the 
poor people may live.” He gave the nobles the most solemn assurances that 
he would love and honour the king of France, and that the ocean should 
cease to flow and the sun no more give light before he should forget the 
duty which a prince owed to his subjects. The bridal month of Henry and 
his fair queen was passed in besieging Sens, and Montereau, and 
Villeneuve. When these were taken, Melun was besieged for four months. 
After its surrender, on the 18th of November, the kings of France and 
England made a triumphant entry into Paris, and the three estates of the 
kingdom gave a solemn approval of the Treaty of Troyes. 
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At the beginning of 1421 King Henry held a parliament at Rouen, The 
coinage which was then issued bore the inscription, ” Heres Francice.” To 


Rouen came many English nobles and knights and did homage to their king 
for lands granted to them in France. Immediately after, Henry and his queen 
went to England, and on the 23d of February Catherine was crowned at 
Westminster. The feasts and pageants that welcomed Henry and his queen 
were of unusual magnificence ; and the chronicler Hall, ^in his pompous 
language, expresses the general sentiment of that period : ” No doubt 
England had great cause to rejoice at the coming of such a noble prince and 
so mighty a conqueror, which in so small space and so brief time had 
brought under his obeisance the great and puissant realm and dominion of 
France.” But there are other records which show that England herself was 
beginning to suffer from the operations of “so mighty a conqueror.” The 
first statute of the parliament which the king convened in 1421, referring to 
the statute of Edward III that sheriffs and escheators should remain only one 
year in office, says: “Whereas, at the time of the making of the said statute, 
divers worthy and sufficient persons were in every county of England, to 
occupy and govern the same offices well towards the king and all his liege 
people ; forasmuch that as well by divers pestilences within the realm of 
England, as by the wars without the realm, there is not now such 
sufficiency, it is ordained that the king, by authority of parliament, may 
make the sheriffs and escheators through the realm, at his will, until the end 
of four years.” Harrington recites this statute to show that the laurels which 
Henry acquired were obtained at the dearest price, the depopulation of the 
country. There were other causes than the waste of war to account for the 
deficiency of “worthy and sufficient persons in every county of England.” 


In 1418 Henry was confiscating estates in Normandy and bestowing them 
on his English followers. In 1421 he was receiving homage from English 
lords for the lands of France. The same temptations which led the Norman 
barons under the first William to desert the pleasant valleys of the Seine for 
the ruder abodes of the Severn and the Trent, now sent back their 
descendants to Normandy to make new acquisitions of the country from 
which the English had been dispossessed for two centuries. The evil from 
which England had been saved by the weakness of John was about to be 
renewed in the strength of Henry. Fortunate was it that the conqueror did 
not long remain to perpetuate his conquests, and that in the feebleness of his 
successor and the distractions of a civil war France was again lost. 


The Peace of Troyes was approved by the English parliament, and the 
commons granted a subsidy of a fifteenth, “to continue the war, that the 
dauphin and his party, who maintained some cities and provinces against 
the king, being subdued, France might be entirely annexed to the English 
crown.” But even in this season of popular excitement there was a petition 
complaining of the intolerable burden of the war. In the previous year a 
petition had been presented to the duke of Gloucester, in a parliament which 
he had summoned as guardian of England, that he would move the king and 
queen to return, as speedily as might please them, in relief and comfort of 
the commons; and they also requested that their petitions might not be sent 
to the king beyond sea, but determined in England. They dreaded, says Hal- 
lam, @ “that England might become a province of the French crown, 
which led them to obtain a renewal of the statute of Edward III, declaring 
the independence of this kingdom.” 


The king and his queen did not remain long ” in relief and comfort of the 
commons.” They were making a progress through the kingdom, and had 
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arrived at York when news came which speedily called back Henry to 
France. He had left his brother, the duke of Clarence, as his lieutenant in 
Normandy. Aniou which recognisetl the authority of the” dauphin, was 
invaded by the duke OOO and at Bauge, on the 22d of March, he was 
surprised in his work of wast-inf’ tlic country by a great force of Angevins, 
aided by several thousand Scot-tisii auxiliaries under the earl of Buchan, the 
second son of the regent of Scotland. The duke was slain, and the greater 
number of his vanguard were killcci or taken prisoners. The English 
archers, however, came up, and drove the French and Scots from the field. 


Soon, however, Scot was to be opposed to Scot in the great contest for 
dominion. Murdoch, the regent of Scotland, had lent assistance to the 
dauphin at a time of peace with England, and many of the Scottish nobles 
disapproved of the measure. The king of Scotland, James I, had been 


sixteen years a captive in Windsor castle ; and here, like that other 
illustrious prisoner the duke of Orleans, he found in the cultivation of 
literature a solace for the absence of liberty. In the garden of the keep of 
Windsor he first saw Jane Beaufort, walking amongst the hawthorn hedges 
and the juniper branches, and henceforth the cousin of King Henry was, in 
his mind, ” the fairest and the freshest younge flower.” So the captive has 
recorded of his love in his charming poem of The King’s Quair. Jane 
Beaufort’s widowed mother had married the duke of Clarence, and this 
circumstance might have been some inducement to the captive king to 
accept the offer of Henry to accompany him to France, to redeem the great 
disaster of Bauge. Archibald, earl of Douglas, and other Scottish knights, 
joined Henry and their yomig king, and set sail from Dover, with four 
thousand men-at-arms and twenty-four thousand archers. Queen Catherine 
was left at Windsor. Henry and his army landed at Calais on the 12th of 
June. 


After several minor successes. King Henry, at the earnest entreaty of the 
people 01 Paris, undertook the siege of the city of Meaux, about thirty miles 
from the capital. The commander of the place, known as the bastard De 
Vaurus, was a devoted adherent of the count d’ Armagnac, who had been 
butchered by the Parisians ; and, in revenge of his death, he massacred 
every Burgundian that he could encounter in the predatory excursions 
which he made to the very walls of Paris. He was a public enemy, carrying 
on a partisan warfare with a ferocity of which even those times of 
bloodshed furnished few examples. Henry undertook to subdue this 
brigand. But Meaux was a place of remarkable strength, and it was seven 
months before it was wholly taken. In this siege Henry lost several of his 
best captains, amongst whom were the earl of Worcester and Lord Clifford, 
and his men were swept away by an epidemic sickness. At last the garrison 
was Starved out, and the commander was decapitated. By the surrender of 
Meaux the English became masters of the greater part of France to the north 
of the Loire. The queen of Henry had borne him a son, and she came back 
to France, with her infant, to join her husband in Paris. There was a short 
season of festivity at the Whit-sunside of 1422, and then the king set out to 
raise the siege of Caen. 


DEATH AND CHARACTER OF HENRY V 


He had for some time been labouring under a disease which he bore up 
against with the same iron will that made him front every danger and 
difficulty of warfare. At Corbeil he became too ill to proceed; and his 
brother, the duke of Bedford, took the command of the army, in concert 
with the duke 
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of Burgundy, Henry was carried back on a litter to the Bois de Vincennes. It 
soon became evident that his malady, whatever it might be, was beyond the 
medical skill of those days to arrest or cure. The English who surrounded 
the bed of the dying man saw the same composure which he had always 
shown in the battle-field. He commended his child to the care of his brother, 
the duke of Bedford, desiring the earl of Warwick to be his tutor. His 
brother of Gloucester he wished to be guardian of England. He advised that 
the regency of France should be offered to the duke of Burgundy, but in the 
event of his refusal, to the duke of Bedford. Above all, he urged that no 
peace should be concluded with the dauphin, unless Normandy were ceded 
in absolute sovereignty to the English crown. 


Having delivered his last wishes, he asked the physicians how long he 
might expect to live. They said the Almighty had power to restore him to 
health. He repeated the question, requiring a direct answer. The answer was, 
“Not more than two hours.” The ministers of religion then came to his bed 
and recited the penitential psalms. At the words, ” Thou shalt build up the 
walls of Jerusalem,” he said, “If I had finished the war in France, and 
established peace, I would have gone to Palestine, to redeem the holy city 
from the Saracens.” The last dream of glory was sanctified by the 
aspirations of religion. 


Henry V died on the 31st of August, 1422, in the tenth year of his reign, the 
thirty-fourth of his age. The devoted attachment to him of the English in 


France was expressed in funeral solemnities more than usually significant 
of real sorrow. Upon a car was shown a waxen figure of the king ; and ina 
slow journey of many days a procession of heralds and priests, and knights 
and esquires in black armour, with all the dead king’s household, traversed 
the country which had witnessed his painful marches €€ from Paris to 
Rouen, from Rouen to Abbeville, from Abbeville to Calais. Out of every 
town came the clergy and joined the cavalcade, and at night the body was 
placed in the principal church. The French people looked on with wonder, 
and even with pity, for the untimely fate of the great king; for they had seen 
the perfect discipline which he had preserved in his army, and how sternly 
he had repressed and punished the violence and exactions of their own 
lords. A fleet waited to convey the body and the English mourners to Dover. 
Slowly London was reached ; and the funeral obsequies having been 
performed at St. Paul’s in the presence of the lords and commons of the 
parliament, all that remained of the warrior and statesman was finally 
deposited in Westminster Abbey. 


It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to form a just estimate of the 
character of Henry V, in regarding it from the modern point of view. To 
place before our eyes the social good that might have been accomplished by 
a prince of such eminent talents, of such strong will, of such firm self- 
reliance, of such fortitude under the most appalling difficulties, of such 
equanimity at the height of success, of such zealous though erring sense of 
religious obligation; to view him in a possible career of honest energy 
without the lust of conquest, and to blame him for not preferring a real 
usefulness to a blind ambition ®@€@ this is to set aside the circumstances 
which gave a direction to the actions by which we must judge of his 
character. We can imagine a prince so endowed, despising the superstition 
of his times, determine to make a corrupted church tolerant, and to bestow 
liberty of conscience upon all his subjects. Such a conquest of bigotry 
would have been a wilder and a more dangerous undertaking than the 
conquest of France. We can imagine him looking beyond all the prejudices 
of his age, and discovering that a free commercial intercourse between 
nations is the true foundation of prosperous industry. 
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Such a theory has not been possible to be realised in England till the very 
times in which we live, and is even now rejected as impossible by nations 
far more advanced in midcrstanding what belongs to real civilisation than 
the England of the fifteenth century. We can imagine him destroying the 
jealous factions wliicli disturbed his father’s doubtful authority, by calling 
forth the love of the great botly of the people, and urging forward the rights 
of the burgess and the labourer to control the oppressions that still clung to 
the decaying system of feudality. It was long before the monarchical could 
extinguish the aristocratic tyranny; and then the rule of the one was, in 
many resp(H’t.s, a despotism more injurious than the grasping and turbulent 
power of the many. England had to pass through various stages of misrule 
before the universal good could be received as the great end of all 
government. Before II(Miry ' there was opened the magnificent prospect of 
recovering the hereditary dominions of the Norman kings, which had 
slipped away from the feeble successors of the greatest of that valiant race ; 
which had been partially won back by the third Edward; and wiiich had 
again been surrendered to the growing power of France. His negotiations 
show that his real policy w^as to recover what had been lost after the Treaty 
of Bretigny; and that his demand of the French crown would have been 
soon abandoned had not the distractions of France offered an irresistible 
temptation to his enthusiastic ambition. For he was an enthusiast. He had an 
undoubting confidence in the justice of his claim ; he had no apprehensions 
of its impolicy. His bravery, fortitude, and perseverance won the admiration 
of the English people, as such qualities will always command the applause 
of a military nation. In England every man was trained to arms, and the 
brilliant achievements of the great soldier were far more valued than the 
substantial merits of the just lawgiver. But the career of Henry V was not 
without its national benefit. From his time there was no false estimate in 
Europe of the prowess of the English; from his time there was no dream 
that the proud island might be subjugated. Even in the civil wars of the half 
century which succeeded Henry, England was unmolested from without. No 
king of France ever thought to avenge Agincourt by wearing the crowTi of 
England in right of conquest.” 


CHAPTER XV 


THE REIGN OF HENRY VI 


[1422-1461 A.D.] 


Henry VI can hardly be said ever to have reimed ; for his long minority 
passed into another kind of tutelage, during which the influence of his wife 
and favourites prepared the way for civil war. Ten years of anarchy 
culminated in his dethronement, and ten years more of wandering and 
imprisonment fill the interval between that and his death. The first interest 
of the first thirty years of his life lies in watching the decay of English 
power in France ; that of the last twenty is to be found in the civil wars that 
resulted from the misgovemment of the preceding period. @@@ 


PROTHERO.ff 


THE PROTECTORATE 


The French throne was preserved from ruin by the premature death of 
Henry V. The task of maintaining the ascendancy which he had gained 
devolved on an infant successor and a divided ministry ; while the dauphin, 
in the vigour of youth and seconded by the wishes of the people, called the 
different factions under his banner, and directed their combined efforts 
against the invaders of their country. We shall see that prince recover in the 
course of a few years the crown of his ancestors, expel the English from 
their conquests, and seal a long series of success with the subjugation of 
Gascony, the last fragment of the ancient patrimony belonging to the 
English monarchs in France. 
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the power of Plirygia declines before that of Lydia. About 660 B.C. the 
Cimmerians sweejj over Phrygia, and Midas the king commits suicide. The 
Cimmerians hold the country until the end of the seventh century, when it 
comes under Lydian rule, the matter being definitely fixed by the treaty of 
585. After this the country is ruled by native princes under subjection to 
Lydia until the fall of Croesus in 546, when it becomes part of the Persian 
empire. 


Phrygian culture is distinctly non-oriental in character and bears a distinct 
resemblance to that of early Greece. 


Alexander the Great placed Phrygia under the command of Antigonus; then 
it passed to Seleucus. The western half of the country was included in the 
kingdom of Pergamus. Under the Roman Empire Phrygia formed part of the 
province of Asia. 


The Lycians were a small nation in the southwest of Asia Minor, between 
Caria and Pamphylia. They alone among the peoples of this region 
preserved their independence against the Lydian kings, but they succumbed 
to Harpagus, the general of Cyrus, in 545 B.C. 


After a while they recovered their independence, and in a degree 
maintained it by joining the Athenian Maritime League. Alexander had no 
difficulty in conquering this people, and in his empire they were ruled 
sometimes by the Ptolemies and sometimes by the Seleucidse. 

Nevertheless, they managed to preserve their federal institutions, even when 
subject to and controlled by Rome. Not until the time of Claudius was Lycia 
formally annexed to the Roman Empire. 


The Mysians were a race allied to the Lydians. They formed part of the 
conquests of Alyattes and Croesus, and passed with Lydia into the Persian 
empire. 


The new king, the son of Henry and Catherine, was hardly nine months old. 
On the first advice of his father’s decease, several spiritual and temporal 
peers, chiefly members of the old council, assembled at Westminster, 
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Issued commissions in the name of Henry VI to the judges, sheriffs, and 
other officers, to continue in the exercise of their respective duties, and 
summoned a parHament to meet in the beginning of November. On the 
previous day a commission to open, conduct, and dissolve the parliament in 
the king’s name, with the consent of the council, was offered by a meeting 
of peers to the duke of Gloucester. He objected to the words, “with the 
consent of the council,” that they were prejudicial to his right, that they 
made hini the servant of the council, and that they had never been 
introduced into similar commissions under his late brother. It was replied 
that the present king was an infant, and therefore without these words, or 
others equivalent, no man could act legally and safely. Each lord in his turn 
gave his opinion, and the duke was fain to submit. 


The parliament was opened by him in the usual form. The first care of that 
assembly was to ratify all the acts of the authority by which it had been 
convened, as sufficiently justified by the necessity of the case; its second, to 
supply the defect in the exercise of the ro3^al authority arising from the 
infancy f)f the king. The two preceding centuries furnished three instances 
of minorities @€@ at tlie accession of Henry III, Edward III, and Richard 
II. But on none of these occasions had the powers of the executive 


government been intrusted to a guardian or regent, if we except the first two 
years of Henry III, when the appointment of such an officer was deemed 
requisite to oppose the pretensions of a foreign competitor at the head of a 
pow“erful army and in possession of the capital. 


The duke of Gloucester, however, notwithstanding the decision of the 
preceding day, preferred a claim to the regency on two grounds : because in 
the absence of the duke of Bedford he was the nearest of kin to his nephew, 
and because the late king, when he lay on his deathbed, had appointed him 
to that charge. The lords (for such matters did not appertain to the 
cognisance of the commons) having searched the rolls, and consulted the 
judges, replied that hLs demand was not founded either on law or 
precedent, but was contrary to the constitution of the realm and the rights of 
the three estates ; and that the appointment of the late king was of no force, 
because he could not alter the law of the land without the three estates, nor 
delegate the authority, which expired with his life, to be exercised by 
another after his death. To satisfy him, however, as far as was in their 
power, they would appoint him president of the council, in the absence of 
his brother the duke of Bedford, not with the title of regent, lieutenant, 
governor, or tutor (words which might be construed to import a delegation 
of the sovereign authority), but with that of ” protector of the realm and 
church of England” @@@ an appellation which could serve only to 
remind him of his duty.“ Acting on these principles they named the 
chancellor, treasurer, and keeper of the privy seal, and sixteen members of 
the council, with the duke of Bedford, and in his absence the duke of 
Gloucester, for president ; and by a deputation notified these nominations to 
the commons, who gave their assent. Regulations were then enacted for the 
direction of the council, the duties on wool with the tonnage and poundage 
were continued for two years, and the parliament was dissolved. England 
presented no cause of uneasiness, but every eye was most anxiously turned 
towards France./ 


[‘ Hjillaxnd emphafiises the importance of this action, as showing the strict 
adherence to the constitutional principle that a king could not appoint a 
regent during the minority of his successor, and that only by parliamentary 
consent could anyone during a king’s infancy exercise the royal prerogative. 
Parliament’s control of a regent is an instance of its mcreasing strength. ] 
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In less than two months after the death of Henry V, Charles VI, king of 
France, also died. At the funeral solemnities at St. Denis the herald cried 
aloud, ” Long life to Henry, king of France and England, our sovereign 
lord.” France had been for forty-two years under the nominal rule of an 
incapable king, subject to accesses of insanity which delivered him, 
powerless, to one or other of the factions that distracted his kingdom. There 
were now two kings in France @€ an infant in Paris, with a regent who 
governed north of the Loire; and the dauphin, alike the object of party 
hatred and party adulation, who was crowned at Poitiers as Charles \7I, and 
who ruled or influenced most of the provinces south of the Loire. Brittany 
at first remained neutral in this great quarrel. Burgundy was with the 
English. When, therefore, some are accustomed to say that Henry V 
conquered France, they speak with a very loose estimate of the territory that 
remained unconquered. As we have already said, in thirty years from the 
death of Henry V all that had been surrendered to his arms or his policy was 
utterly lost. 


To follow through the various fortunes of this war in France would, with 
some striking exceptions, be only to repeat the monotonous details of sieges 
and battle-fields €€€ wearisome even when told with a due 
comprehension of their peculiar aspects. The more important of the early 
contests between the regent Bedford and Charles VII were the battle of 
Crevant, in 1423, where the earl of Salisbury signally defeated the earl of 
Buchan, commanding an allied army of French and Scots; and the battle of 
Verneuil, where Bedford utterly routed the French army in an engagement 
which was recorded in the rolls of parliament as ” the greatest deed done by 
Englishmen in our days, save the battle of Agincourt.” The duke of Bedford 
had military talents; and his policy sought to strengthen his faction by 
powerful alliances. He married the sister of the duke of Burgmidy, and he 
negotiated a marriage between another sister of that duke and the duke of 


Brittany. But these friendships were soon endangered by the rash passions 
of the duke of Gloucester, the protector and defender of England. The 
alliance with Burgimdy had given stability to the power of Henry V. The 
personal ambition of his brother Gloucester weakened this support of the 
English rule. Jacqueline of Hainault was the sovereign lady of Holland, 
Zealand, Friesland, and Hainault. She was first married to the eldest son of 
Charles VI of France, who died whilst dauphin, and she was then wedded to 
the duke of Brabant, kinsman to the duke of Burgmidy. Eloping from her 
husband, she went to England, and obtaining a divorce from the anti-pope, 
Benedict XIII, married the duke of Gloucester, who claimed her large 
territorial possessions, and landed five thousand men at Calais to support 
his claim. Hainault became the seat of a new war. The dukes of Burgundy 
and Bedford endeavoured to reconcile the disputants; but Gloucester was 
obstinate, and bitterly quarrelled with Burgundy. It was agreed that a single 
combat should decide this new hostility; but Bedford at Paris and the 
parliament in England saw to what national evils this rupture might lead. 
Gloucester, in spite of their joint remonstrances, led an army into Holland, 
and the English in France began to take the side of their rash countryman. 


The question was finally settled by the pope declaring the marriage of 
Gloucester void; and he eventually consoled himself by marrying Eleanor 
Cobham, a lady of humble rank and spotted reputation. From that time the 
duke of Burgundy cooled towards the English alliance. Gloucester, 
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when he returned to England, engaged m a fierce quarrel with his uncle, 
Henrv Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, and chancellor, who was one of the 
illegitimate brothers of Henry IV.i The people of London, in 1422, had seen 
their king, then two years old, *’ borne towards his mother’s chare, and he 
shrieked, and cried, and sprang, and would not be carried.” In 1424 they 
had seen him i)lac(HI before the high altar of St. Paul’s, and then seated 
upon a’ horse and paraded through the city. In 1425, with a view probably 
to diminish the influence of the protector by exhibiting the child Henry as a 


shadow of royalty, he was brought into the house of lords and seated on the 
throne on his niother’s knee. “It was a strange sight,” says Speed, the 
chronicler, “and the first time it was ever seen in England, an infant sitting 
in his mother’s lap, and before it could tell what English meant to exercise 
the place of sovereign direction in open parliament.” The people knew that 
the power was necessarily in other hands than those of this poor child and 
his mother, and they saw the natural guardians of the baby king cjuarrelling 
for supremacy. On an October night of 1426 Gloucester sent for the mayor 
of London, and directed him to have the city strictly watched. The next 
morning Beaufort came from his palace in Southwark, with archers and 
men-at-arm.s, and assaulted by shot and missiles the gate of London bridge, 
which was closed against him. The citizens were supporters of Gloucester; 
and, says an English Chronicle, “all the city of London was moved against 
the bishop, and would have destroyed him in his inn at Southwark, but the 
gates of London bridge were so surely kept that no man might pass out, and 
the Thames was also kept that no man might pass over.” 


In the dread of civil war the duke of Bedford came over to England, and a 
parliament was held at Leicester, where the members were ordered to 
appear without arms. Gloucester exhibited articles of accusation against the 
bishop, the princijml of which were that he w’anted to seize the young 
king’s person, and that he sought to kill the protector and to excite a 
rebellion. A reconciliation was enforced by appointed arbitrators, who 
decided that Gloucester should be “good lord to the bishop, and have him in 
affection and love”; and that the bishop should bear to the protector “true 
and sad love and affection, and be ready to do him such service as 
pertaineth of honesty to my lord of Winchester, and to his estate, to do.” 
The bishop was humiliated. He resigned the chancellorship and went 
abroad. But the pope bestowed upon him the red hat; and Cardinal Beaufort 
henceforth figures in English history €€ believed by some to have 
been a conscientious upholder of the church and an encourager of learning, 
and by others held as an unscrupulous anrl grasping politician, who “dies 
and makes no sign” of repentance for his avarice and cruelty. 


* Beaufort was the second of the sons of John of Gaunt by his third wife 
Catherine Ruet, Roet, or Rowet, widow of Sir Otes Swynford, generally 
supposed to have been the sister of Philippa Rowet, who is said to have 


been the wxfe of the poet Chaucer. Catherine Rowet [or Swvnford as she is 
more commonly called], who was the daughter of Sir Paine Rowet, a knight 
of Hainault, had long been the duke’s mistress, having been originallv 
brought over to wait upon his first wife Blanche of Lancaster. The children 
of John of Gaunt and Catherine? three sons and a daughter @@@ 
were all bom before their marriage, which took place in 1397, but were 
legitimated that year by a patent which is entered on the rolls of parliament. 
Thev took the name of Beaufort from the castle of Beaufort in France where 
thev were born, a property that came into the possession of their father by 
his first wife. The patent of legitimation entitled them and their descendants 
to hold all honours and estates, such as duchies, principalities, earldoms, 
etc. ; and in some copies of it there is an express reservation of the right of 
inheriting the crown. Henry VII descended from the eldest of these 
Beauforts, John, created (1397) earl of Somerset, c 
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In accordance with the will of his dying father, the boy Henry, when six 
years old, was placed under the tutelage of the earl of Warwick. This 
companion-in-arms of Henry V was fitted to train his son in all knightly 
qualities, and thus to form a character the very opposite to that of Henry VI. 
Warwick had fought under Henry IV at Shrewsbury. He had been on 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. He had travelled in Prussia, Poland, and 
Russia. He had challenged any three knights of France to joust with him at 
Guines, and on three successive days he was the victor in each encounter. 
His appointment as tutor to the king was made under the authority of the 
council ; and he was to instruct his pupil in all things worthy to be known, 
nurturing him in the love and fear of his Creator and in hatred of all vice. 
Warwick held this office till the king was sixteen. 


The system of education pursued by this chivalrous warrior might not have 
been the best fitted for a sensitive boy; for the tutor applied to the council 


for powers, which were granted, to hold the pupil under the strictest 
discipline, even after he had been crowned king in 1429. He was not to be 
spoken to, unless in the presence of Warwick and of the four knights 
appointed to be about his person, “as the king, by the speech of others 
private, has been stirred by some from his learning, and spoken to of divers 
matters not behove-ful.” The council promised that they would firmly assist 
the earl in chastising the king for his defaults ; and, ” that for awe thereof he 
forbear the more to do amiss, and intend the more busily to virtue and to 
learning,” they should come to the king and declare their assent to his 
chastisement. According to this curious entry in the rolls of parliament, 
Warwick applied for these articles as his protection against the young 
Henry’s displeasure and indignation, “as the king is grown in years, in 
stature of his person, and in conceit and knowledge of his high authority.” 
Severe corporal punishment was the accustomed instrument of good 
education in the fifteenth century. The scourge was recommended even by 
gentle mothers to be administered to their sons. One writes to beg that her 
son’s tutor may be implored ” that he will truly belash him till he will 
amend”; adding, “I had rather he were fairly buried than lost for default.” 


No doubt it was in this spirit of love that Warwick chastised the young king. 
At this age Henry appears not to have wanted the just sense of his own 
position which failed him in after life. It is difficult now distinctly to 
understand what were the deficiencies of his intellect. He probably inherited 
some portion of the malady of his maternal grandfather ; but infirmity of 
purpose and fear of responsibility seem to have marked his character rather 
than that unsoundness of mind which exhibits itself in habitual delusions 
and fitful aberrations. His life was one long state of pupilage. All the 
wonderful energy of his race appears in him to have been extinguished in a 
calm indifference to good or evil fortune, and in patient submission to 
stronger wills than his own @€@ to his uncles, to his preceptor, to his 
wife, to his wife’s favourites. How nmch of the fire of the Plantagenets 
might have been trodden out of Henry VI by the severities of his early 
discipline cannot now be estimated. He was born to a most imhappy 
position; and it is satisfactory to believe that his hard lot was solaced by that 
religious trust which lightens the burdens of the wretched, whether on a 
throne or in a dungeon. The earl of Warwick, who, like many other leaders 


of chivalry, was an enthusiastic believer in the efficacy of vows and 
pilgrimages, may have inspired his pupil with that strong 
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feeling of ceremouial devotion which caused him long to be regarded as a 
saint. To a right direction of that piety we owe the noble foundations of 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge@@@ worthy monuments which still 
call upon us to respect the memory of the most meek and most unfortunate 
of kings. 


THE SIEGE OF ORLEANS (1429 A.D.) 


The war in France had been conducted without any decided success on 
either side, after the victory at Verneuil in 1424, till 1427, when the forces 
of the duke of Bedford sustained a severe defeat and were compelled to 
raise the siege of Montargis. But the cause of Charles VII was little 
advanced by this partial good fortune. His adherents were quarrelling 
amongst themselves. Many of the nobles who had supported him now 
deserted a prince whose treasurer declared he had only four crowns in his 
coffer. Nearly all the fortresses on the right bank of the Loire had been 
surrendered without defence. The people were enduring famine and disease. 
Charles, wAhose character was a little improved by adversity, did not lose 
hope amidst the evils which surrounded him. He was of an easy nature, and 
in proportion as his great lords were faithless he addressed himself to the 
affection of the common people. Gradually a personal as well as a national 
feeling revived the patriotism which had been almost extinguished. Charles 
placed his chief reliance upon the possession of Orleans. If that city fell, the 
provinces beyond the Loire would be open to the English, and he would 
have to find a shelter in the mountains of Auvergne or the more remote 
Dauphine. 


The English, it was known, were approaching to besiege Orleans. The 
inhabitants prepared for its defence with unwonted zeal. They received aids 


of money from {other cities, and a tax was voted for the same aid by the 
three estates assembled at Chinon. The citizens adopted the most effectual 
means to resist the besiegers. They destroyed their suburbs, with their vines 
and gardens and hoases, that their enemy might have no lodgment; and they 
erected strong forts, particularly that of the Tournelles, which, defending the 
bridge, secured the communication of the city with the left bank of the 
Loire. 


On the 12th of September, 1428, the earl of Salisbury pitched his camp to 
the south of Orleans, and within a week commenced an attack upon the 
bulwark of the Tournelles. The assault was resisted with more than usual 
popular enthusiasm. The experienced warriors discharged their arrows and 
missiles, and the citizens, male and female, showered down stones upon the 
assailants. But the fort of the Tournelles was finally taken. The inhabitants 
then raised another bulwark on an isle of the river and cannonaded the 
English camp. Dunois and La Hire, the bravest of the French chivalry, 
arrived with reinforcements. The English lost their best commander, 
Salisbury. He had mounted the ruined tower of the Tournelles to survey the 
city, when a stone ball struck him, and carried away his eye and a part of his 
face. He survived eight days. The duke of Suffolk now succeeded to the 
command, and the siege was pursued with a perseverance as remarkable as 
the defence. The great extent of Orleans prevented its complete blockade, 
and supplies were from time to time thrown in for the relief of the besieged. 
Reinforcements, too, continued to arrive. To meet the necessities of the 
besieging army, the duke of Bedford had despatched an immense convoy 
with provisions from Paris. It was determined to cut off this supply. The 
convoy, under the command of Sir John Fastolf, was attacked by a 
detachment from the garrison of Orleans, and by a body of French and 
Scots commanded by the count de Cler-THE KEIGN OF HENRY VI 
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mont. Their force of eight thousand men was defeated by fifteen hundred 
EngHsh. This was called the battle of the Herrings, vast quantities of this 
lenten food forming part of the supplies. It was fought on the 12th of 
February, 1429. The line of English forts round the city was gradually 
extending. The lines now more effectually prevented the arrival of food or 
men. Famine was beginning to threaten more misery than the sword. The 
resolution which still remained to the unhappy people was that of despair. 
The fame of their gallant resistance had gone through France ; and it was 
felt, even in^ districts far removed from the scene of warfare, that the time 
was approaching when it should be decided whether France should be 
governed by the English Plantagenets or by its own race of Valois. 


The feudal lord of Orleans was in captivity in England, and it was proposed 
by the people, seeing resistance was unavailing, that their city should be 
placed in the keeping of the duke of Burgundy till the great contest for the 
crown of France was decided. Philip of Burgundy was pleased at the 
proposal, which was communicated to him by ambassadors from Orleans. 
The duke of Bedford gave no encouragement to the plan, when it was 
debated between these allied chiefs at Paris. An adviser of Bedford says, ” 
We are not here to champ the morsels for Burgundy to swallow.” Bedford 
rejoins, ” No, no, we will not beat the bushes for another to take the birds.” 
Bedford and Burgundy quarrelled about the expected prey, and Burgundy 
withdrew his troops, and left the English to continue the siege alone. 


The fall of the city was rapidly approaching, when some wonder, not 
unmixed with contempt, was felt by the leaders of the besieging army, upon 
receiving a letter dictated in far different terms than those which usually 
proclaimed the challenges of chivalry: “King of England, and you, duke of 
Bedford, who call yourself regent of the kingdom of France ; you, William 
de la Pole, count of Suffolk; you, John Lord Talbot, and you, Thomas Lord 
Scales, who call yourselves lieutenants of the said duke of Bedford, do ye 
right to the King of heaven; render to La Pucelle, who is sent hither by God, 
the King of heaven, the keys of the good cities you have taken and 
plundered in France. And you archers, companions in war, gentlemen and 
others, who are before the city of Orleans, go your ways into your own 
country, in the name of God. I am sent by the King of heaven to drive you 
out of all France.” The English captains heard the common rumour that 


At Alexander’s death the country was annexed to the Syrian monarchy, of 
which it formed part until the defeat of Antiochus the Great. The Romans 
transferred the country to the dominions of Eumenes of Pergamus as a 
reward for his services during the war. Pergamus was the most important 
city of Mysia, and under Alexander’s successors became the seat of a 
flourishing Greek monarchy. It became prominent under Attalus I in the 
third century B.C. The successor of Attalus, Eumenes II, greatly extended 
and beautified the city. When Attalus III died, 133 B.C., he bequeathed the 
kingdom to Rome, and thus all Mysia became a portion of the province of 
Asia. 


from the borders of Champagne a young woman had travelled to the court 
of Charles, at Chinon, asserting a divine mission, and that her pretensions 
had been examined before a solemn council of jurists and theologians at 
Poitiers. The dauphin must indeed be fallen low to depend upon such aid. 


Part of Penniless Porch (Gatehouse) 


(With arms of Bishop Beckington, 1443, from Cathedral Close, Wells) 
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In the hamlet of Domr/my, near Vaucouleurs, a pastoral country watered 
1)V the Maas, dwelt a petty cultivator named Jacques Dare, with his wife 
Isabella. They had a daughter, Joan, who was remarkable for her early piety. 
Joan saw the men of her own village violently disputing as to the merits of 
the Burgundians and Armagnacs, but mostly agreed in hatred of the 
English. She had herself looked upon the extreme misery of the people, and 
she attributed it, not without justice, to the invasion which had given the 
crown to an Englisli king at Paris, whilst the true heir was in danger and 
difficulty. Her enthusiastic nature was stimulated by these united impulses 
of religion and patriotism, and in her solitary meditations she began to see 
visions and to hear voices. The first voice which she heard only exhorted 
her to be pious and discreet : but then came a figure with wings, and 
commanded her to go to the succour of the king, for that she should recover 
his kingdom. There was an ancient prophecy, known to the country people, 
that France should be lost by a woman and saved by a woman. The queen 
Isabella, who had brought in the English, was the one. The people now 
added to the prophecy that a virgin from the marches of Lorraine should be 
the other. Before 1429 Joan was entirely persuaded that she had a power 
given her to restore the kingdom to Charles YII. The voices which Joan 
heard disclosed to her the practical mode of carrying out her strong idea. 


She forwarded a letter, which she dictated, to Charles, and at length 
received permission to proceed to Chinon, where she arrived after eleven 
days’ travel. In the conviction of her sanctity, learned doctors, prudent 
counsellors, and bold warriors agreed that the Maid should be confided in. 
A suit of armour was prepared for her, and at the head of a large force she 
set out for Orleans, having authority for its command over the best knights 
of France. At Blois she put on her armour. Marching on the right bank of 
the Loire, she desired to enter Orleans through the English lines on that 
side. She was overruled by Dunois, of which she bitterly complained. It was 
at length decided that boats loaded with supplies should proceed up the 
river. The day was stormy, and the vessels could make no way. ” The wind 
will change,” said the confident girl. It did change, and the supplies and the 
troops were landed safely about six miles below the city. Meanwhile, the 
garrison of Orleans made a sortie on the north, which diverted the attention 
of the besiegers. An hour after sunset Joan rode into Orleans at the eastern 
gate. 


It was the 29th of April when this extraordinary aid, wAhich w^as firmly 
believed to be supernatural, arrived to the beleaguered city. In the camp of 
the English the men would whisper their fears of impending misfortune ; 
for it could not be concealed that a woman, said to be gifted with the spirit 
of prophecy, was coming to Orleans at the head of a great reinforcement. 
The shouts that came forth from the populous city on that April night would 
tell that she was come. The next day a herald from the Maid presented 
himself at the English camp. The respect paid to the messenger of princes 
was denied to the messenger of a reputed sorceress, and he was met by a 
threat to bum him as a heretic. Another herald came to defy Talbot, and to 
declare, from the commander of the French, that if the messenger of the 
Maid received any harm it should be 'isited upon the English prisoners. 


These proceedings began to spread alarm amongst the brave yeomen of 
England, who had fronted so many dangers in the field, but who had a 
terror of witches and magicians, which was a characteristic of this period. 
The soldiers of Suffolk and Talbot looked on in terror and amazement, 
when, on a tower facing the Tournelles, a form appeared in shining armour 
and bade them depart if they would avoid misery and shame. William 
Glasdale, the 
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commander of the Tournelles, reviled the maiden, and told her to go back to 
her cows. “Your men will be driven to retreat,” she exclaimed, “but you will 
not live to fly with them.” The French waited for succours from other 
garrisons before they attempted any great operations against the besiegers. 
Joan was invariably for instant attack, without heeding disparity of numbers 
or disadvantages of position. Some of the knights were indignant at her 
assumed authority, but by her resistless force of will she conquered all 
opposition. 


The succours at length were at hand. There was no attempt to bring them 
into the city under cover of darkness, or while the English were engaged in 
another quarter. At the head of the French knights and soldiers, followed by 
the people of the town, Joan rode forth with her banner, between the towers 
of the besiegers. They looked on with wonder, but there was no resistance. 
When she returned at night, she threw herself exhausted on a bed. 
Awakened by a noise, she cried out, “My arms! my horse!” She rushed into 
the street, mounted with her banner, and rode alone to the spot where she 
heard the clamour. A rash sortie had been made, and the assailants were 
driven back. When they saw the white horse and the banner of the Maid, 
they shouted for joy, and followed her out of the gate into the besiegers’ 
lines. After an engagement of three hours, the English fort was taken and 
set on fire. It was Joan’s first battle. She had fought with the courage and 
address of the most accomplished knight. 


The terror of the English after this sortie from the Burgundy gate became 
more universal. The next day the Maid and the chiefs crossed the Loire in a 
boat, and led an attack upon a fortification on the left bank. She was slightly 
wounded, and passed the night in the field. The great force of the besiegers 
was on the right bank of the river ; and the sire de Gaucourt, the governor of 
Orleans, was opposed to this leading forth of the garrison, to leave the city 
defenceless, while the English were attacked on the left bank. But the 
daring and confident girl had completely won the real leadership of the 


soldiers and the citizens. She had returned to Orleans, and had told the 
chiefs that she had much to do on the morrow. Without any concert with the 
French leaders, she rose early in the morning and went forth with a 
tumultuous crowd to the Burgundy gate. It was shut against her egress. The 
governor was compelled to open it, and she rode out, followed by soldiers 
and a great multitude. Their counsel being thus rejected, the French knights, 
with their men-at-arms, reluctantly followed. But their prudence was soon 
laid aside in the din of battle. The river had been crossed by Joan, and she 
had commenced an assault on the Tournelles, the great fort held to be 
impregnable. The artillery from its walls thinned the ranks of the assailants, 
but the wonderful Maid was always ready with her rallying cry. She was the 
first to mount the rampart by a ladder. An arrow struck her, and she fell into 
the ditch. She was carried off, and after a few natural tears drew the shaft 
out of her shoulder and knelt in prayer. The attack had lasted four hours, 
and nothing had been gained. The retreat was sounded. Joan implored 
Dunois not to move. ” Let our people rest, and eat and drink.” Her standard- 
bearer had remained near the spot whence the Maid was borne away. The 
lord of Daubon, who was against a retreat, took the standard, and with 
another descended into the ditch, and, waving the well-known sign of 
victory, the French rallied round him. 


Seeing what was taking place, Joan went forward to claim her standard. The 
English, who had seen her borne off wounded, felt a new alarm. The French 
advanced again to the attack of the fort, under their marvellous leader. 
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From the other bank the people of Orleans were storming the Tournelles, 
having crossed the broken arches of the bridge by beams placed on the 
buttresses. The English were now between two assaults. The soldiers were 
filled with a superstitious awe. The maiden was on the battlement of the 
second tower of the works, the first having been taken. The soldiers, with 
Glastlale, their commander, thus surrounded, were retreating into the main 
defence u{)on a wooden bridge, when a cannon-ball struck it, and the 


commander and his men fell into the stream and were drowned. The 
prophetic words of the Maid, when Glasdale reviled her, were 
accomplished. There was now no chance of resistance to the impassioned 
assaults of the French. The English threw down their arms, and were 
slaughtered, droumed, or taken prisoners, to the number of seven thousand. 
No aid came from the panic-stricken camp; and the Maid passed over the 
repaired bridge into the city amidst the shouts of the multitude, whilst every 
steeple sent forth its peals of gratulating bells, and at every church Te Deum 
was sung on that night of victory. The next morning, at break of day, the 
English marched out from their forts and formed in order of battle to the 
north and west of the city. They stood in an attitude of defiance before the 
walls. Joan had hastily risen, and was soon at the northern gate. “Attack 
them not,” she said. “If they attack you, defend yourselves.” It was Sunday, 
the 8th of May. An altar was brought to the gate, and the priests chanted a 
solemn service. The English stantlards were displayed ; the trumpets 
sounded ; but they turned their faces from Orleans. The siege was at an end. 


It is not necessary to assign any miraculous powers to Joan of Arc in 
accounting for her wonderful success. She honestly believed herself 
inspired by heaven, and she infused into others that belief. An enthusiast 
herself, she filled a dispirited soldiery and a despairing people with 
enthusiasm. The great secret of her success was the boldness of her attacks, 
when military science reposed upon its cautious strategy. In the eyes of the 
experienced tacticians she risked the safety of the city when she led her 
excited multitudes to the assault of the Tournelles. In her own self-reliance 
she would hear of no other counsels but the most daring, and to that 
contempt of danger she owed her triumphs. In every desperate struggle 
between individuals and nations boldness is generally the most certain 
winner. Boldness was the principle which the peasant girl of Domremy 
maintained to the end of her wonderful career. In eleven days she had 
stricken terror into an army which had been the terror of France for eleven 
years. The government of Charles VII would have rested inactive mider the 
triumph of Orleans. She unceasingly urged the dauphin’s progress to 
Rheims, for she held him not as a king till he was crowned in that city, 
where all the kings of France for three centuries had been consecrated. The 
way thither was filled with their enemies. They held the keys of the cities 


between the Loire and the Seine. But the bold counsels at last prevailed, and 
Joan’s standard was agam floating at the head of a French army. 


On the nth of June the duke of AlenQon and the chiefs who had defended 
Orleans arrived before Jargeau, which Suffolk occupied. The English earl 
had come out with his garrison to offer battle. The French had arrived in 
haste, and they were driven back. But at the command of the Maid they 
returned to the attack, and Suffolk retired within his walls. The 
bombardment of the to/”\I continued for three days, when, a breach having 
been made, Joan led the assault. Jargeau fell, and Suffolk was a prisoner. 
On the 18th of June was fought the battle of Patay. The English fled from 
the terrible ban-ner that had been first seen at Orleans, and the lords Talbot 
and Scales were 
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made prisoners. The hasty retreat of Fastolf brought upon him the 
undeserved imputation of cowardice, and when he came to the duke of 
Bedford, at Corbeil, he was deprived of the riband of the garter. The 
triumph of the victory of the Herrings did not save the good knight from the 
disgrace of the flight of Fatay. 


But Bedford himself, though a man of great ability, believed, or affected to 
believe, in a miraculous cause for these reverses of the English. A letter was 
sent by him, at this period, to the council at London, in which, according to 
rule, he. addresses the young king : ” All things here prospered for you till 
the time of the siege of Orleans, undertaken of whose advice God only 
knows. Since the death of my cousin of Salisbury, whom God absolve, who 
fell by the hand of God, as it seemeth, your people, who were assembled in 
great number at this siege, have received a terrible check. This has been 
caused in part, as we trow, by the confidence our enemies have in a disciple 
and limb of the devil, called La Pucelle [the Maid], that used false 
enchantments and sorcery. The which stroke and discomfiture has not only 
lessened the number of your people here, but also sunk the courage of the 


remainder in a wonderful man-ner, and encouraged your enemies to 
assemble themselves forthwith in great numbers.” 


THE CORONATION AT RHEIMS, AND BURNING OF JOAN 


It was a false policy of the English chiefs to decry Joan as a sorceress. It 
was the ready mode to spread the greatest terror of her exploits amongst 
their own adherents. The French, with equal confidence, proclaimed her as 
the favoured of heaven, who exhibited as much courage as piety. At this 
juncture the duke of Bedford secured the doubtful co-operation of the duke 
of Burgundy ; and the cardinal Beaufort, who had raised an army in 
England for a crusade against the heretics of Bohemia, turned over his 
troops to the regent of France, to war against the Armagnacs, and to make 
new efforts against the enchantments which had given them power to resist 
the long trimiiphant bravery of the English. They took the field with new 
hopes. Onward went the Maid upon her resolved design that Charles VII 
should be crowned at Rheims. On the 28th of June, twelve thousand 
Frenchmen marched out of Gien, to traverse a country whose towns and 
fortresses were held by English and Burgundians. They reached Troyes, and 
encamped before the town. 


Six days of inactivity were passed, and the French army wanted food ; they 
were without artillery ; and it was proposed to retreat to the Loire. Joan was 
sent for by the king and his council. ” Shall I be believed ?” she asked. ” 
Whatever you say,” replied the king, “we will attend to.” “Then, noble 
dauphin, assault the town, and you shall enter there to-morrow.” On the 
morrow the famous standard was displayed, and the terrified garrison of 
Troyes surrendered the place. They went on, and took Chalons without 
resistance. As they approached Rheims the peasants of her native district 
came out to look upon the wonderful girl, whom they knew as the 
shepherdess by wise men accounted mad. After some debate within the 
town, and great apprehensions of failure in the French camp, Joan urged the 
king on, and the gates of Rheims were opened. On the 17th of July Charles 
was crowned in its ancient church. There were few nobles present. The 
Maiden stood with her standard before the altar. The expense of the 
coronation amounted only to twenty-four Parisian livres. Never was king so 
inaugurated. All the accustomed pomp was absent ; but when the 


enthusiastic girl kissed the feet of her monarch, her tears were a holier 
consecration than the mystic oil with which, as the legends 
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told, Clovis had boon there baptised. Charles then went on towards Paris, 
receiving the submission of many towns on his march. 


Joan thought her mission accomplished, and earnestly desired to return to 
her father and mother, to keep their herds and flocks. Her counsels now 
became -acillating. Sometimes Charles retreated and sometimes marched 
forward. Bedford was moving rapidly to bring the French to an 
engagement. The two armies suddenly met at Senlis, and for three days a 
battle was vainly expected. Ivich army then took its own way @@ 
Bedford for Normandy, which hail been entered by a hostile force under the 
constable De Richemont; Charles ri’iarched on to Paris. On the Pith of 
September an assault was made at the fauljourg St. rionore. The intrepid 
Joan, though she had lost confidence in her miraculous voices, displayed 
her wonted courage. She scaled the walls, but was wountled, and fell into 
the fosse. Crawling out from the heaps of dead anil dying, she again waved 
her standard. The old confidence in her powers had deserted the French; 
and when the attack was repulsed, they reproached her that she had said 
they should sleep that night in Paris. ” You would have slept there,” she 
replied, ” if you had fought as I fought.” Charles retreated to the Loire. The 
succeeding winter was passed by the king at Bourges. In the spring the 
army moved to the relief of Compiegne, which was besiegeil by the duke of 
Burgundy. Joan got into the town, and the same day headed a sortie. She 
was taken prisoner, and was carried to the Burgundian quarters. Her wars 
were over. 


For four months Joan was confined in the castle of Beaurevoir, near Cam- 
bray. She was a prisoner of war to the Burgundians. She was afterwards 
conveyed to Arras and to Crotoy, and was finally delivered to the English in 
their city of Rouen. The University of Paris urged her trial before an 


ecclesiastical tribunal, and there are letters from that body full of reproach 
to the English for not delivering up their prisoner to the justice of the 
church. At length letters patent were issued in the name of Henry VI, in 
which it was stated that, in accordance with the public opinion, and at the 
especial request of the bishop of Beauvais and the University of Paris, she 
was to be given up to the bishop, to be exiunined and proceeded against 
under his authority. She was subjected for several months to the most 
searching interrogatories. 


Heresy and schism, meriting the punishment of fire, were declared to be 
found against her. The University of Paris ratified the articles of accusation. 
On a public scaffold at Rouen the sentence of condemnation was read to her 
by the bishop of Beauvais. Her courage deserted her, and she expressed her 
contrition and submission. Her sentence of burning at the stake was then to 
be commuted to perpetual imprisonment. She was taken back to prison, but 
after two days her confidence returned, and she reaffirmed her belief that 
her voices came from God; and that, not understanding what the adjuration 
was that she had been called upon to sign, she had signed in the fear of 
being burnetl. She was now a relapsed heretic, in the terms of the cruel zeal 
of the persecuting ecclesiastics, and her fate was no longer a matter of 
doubt. In the old market-place of Rouen a pile of wood was built up, and 
round it a scaffold was erected, where prelates and nobles might sit to 
behold the death of the heroic girl. There sat Cardinal Beaufort and the 
bishop of Beauvais ; and as Joan stood before them, a sermon was 
preached, setting forth her atrocities; and the preacher concluded with, 
“Joan, go in peace; the church can no longer protect thee, and delivers thee 
into secular hands.” 


She was immediately dragged to the pile ; the fatal cap of the Inquisition, 


with the words heretique, relapse, apostate, idolatre, was placed on her head 
; the fire was kindled. Her last word was “Jesus.” On the spot where this 
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deed of infamy was perpetrated stands one of the monuments by which the 
French of later times have sought to redeem their share of the disgrace of 
this murder of the 30th of May, 1431. French historians attempt to fix the 
greater blame upon the English. It is clear that, although the vengeance of 
those who had been driven from Orleans and vanquished at Patay was the 
main cause of this tragedy, it would not have been accomplished except 
through that terrible power which, under the name of religion, had no 
quality of mercy when a heretic was to be hunted to the death. The bishop 
of Beauvais and the cardinal of Winchester knew no distinction of nation 
when they sat on the scaffold at Rouen to do the work of the Holy 
Inquisition. 


THE DREAM OF CONQUEST ENDS 


The coronation of Charles VII at Rheims was to be rivalled by the more 
gorgeous ceremony of crowning Henry VI at Paris. On St. George’s day of 
1430 the boy who had been crowned at Westminster came, with Beaufort, 
to Calais. They remained there a month. On the 17th of December Henry 
made his public entry into Paris, and was crowned at Notre Dame. He 
returned to England in February, 1431, and rode into London amidst as 
profuse and laboured pageantry as had welcomed his father from Agincourt. 
He came under very different auspices. Dressed up with the mantle of 
royalty and the crown on his head, the boy of ten years of age was to 
perform the character of king, that the exhibition might strengthen one of 
the parties in the state that was aiming at supremacy. 


Whilst these follies were enacted in England, Harfleur was recaptured by 
the French. The first trophy of Henry V was for a while lost. The alliance of 
the duke of Burgundy was fast slipping away. Every year added to the 
strength of the national party in France. At every conference for peace the 
demands of Charles VII became enlarged. At the congress of Arras, in 
1435, the French would only agree to cede Normandy and Guienne, to be 
held as fiefs, all other possessions and all claim to the crown being 
surrendered. The conditions were refused, and the duke of Burgundy 
abandoned the English alliance. He made a separate treaty with Charles VII, 
swearing that he would forget his father’s death and be at perpetual peace 


CAPPADOCIA 


The Cappadocians were originally a Semitic people. They absorbed a 
portion of the invading Cimmerians in the eighth century B.C. 


Our real knowledge of them goes back only to the Persian conquest in the 
middle of the sixth century. It was included in the third satrapy of Darius’s 
empire, although the satraps succeeded in making themselves virtually 
independent. Ariarathes i maintained himself on the throne after the 
conquest of Alexander. But at the latter’s death 


with France. Monstrelet says that the young king Henry wept at the news 
of this peace of 1435. The people of England manifested their indignation 
by seeking out the subjects of the duke of Burgundy, Flemings and others, 
to maltreat and murder them. The fluke of Bedford, who had steadily 
upheld the will of his heroic brother, died at this critical period. 


There was no union in the English councils. The duke of Gloucester would 
have called up the old heart of England to redeem the losses and disgraces 
of the six years that were passed. The cardinal of Winchester, perhaps more 
wisely, advocated peace. In the quarrels between these rival leaders in the 
council all opportunity for a successful struggle passed away. Paris was 
retaken by Charles in 1436, and the English were expelled. “When they 
should pass upon their journey,” says Fabyan,/ ” they were derided and 
scorned of the French nation out of all measure.” Successes in Normandy, 
under the duke of York and Talbot, only prolonged the final issue ; and 
when the duke of Burgundy’s possessions were devastated by Talbot in 
1437, when Picardy was ravaged in 1440 and Harfleur was once again 
captured by the English, when York was superseded as regent by Warwick 
and Warwick again replaced by York, each making new attempts to recover 
the lost ascendancy @@@ it was 
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still manitest to the French that the time was approaching when the spirit of 
nationality would successfully maintain itself against the pretensions of 
alien rulers. 


After twenty-five years’ captivity the duke of Orleans was released from his 
prison in the Tower of London. There is a private contemporary record, The 
IAasfon Letters, which shows the interest that the English took in the 
passing events connected with France: “Tidings: the duke of Orleans hath 
made his oath upon the sacrament, and used it, never for to bear arms 
against England, in the presence of the king and all the lords except my lord 
of Gloucester; and in proof that my said lord of Gloucester agreed never to 


his deliverance, when the mass began he took his barge. God give grace the 
said lord of Orleans be true, for this same week shall he towards France.” 


The war is continued a few years longer, and then a truce. England is 
an.xious about the terms of pacification. Agnes Paston writes to her son on 
the 14th of February, 1445: “I pray you to send me tidings from beyond sea, 
for here they are afraid to tell such as be reported.” The people were 
reluctant to believe, and thought it dangerous to say that their weak young 
king was to marry a daughter of the duke of Anjou, with the approbation of 
the French king, whose consent would be bought by the surrender of all that 
remained of the lands which English treasure and blood had won in that war 
of twenty years. Their fears were accomplished. Henry was married to 
Margaret of Anjou in 1445, and one of the conditions of the marriage and 
the consequent truce was the surrender of Anjou and Maine. Normandy was 
soon conquered, when Maine, the key to its possession, was gone. Gascony 
yielded to the French in 1451 ; and after the last of the great English 
captains, the dreaded Talbot, fell at Castillon in 1458, Bordeaux was taken. 
The dream of conquest,’ which had lasted for more than a century, was at 
an end./ 


The conclusion of the Hundred Years’ War coincides with the period when 
the two parties that divided England were just about to appeal to arms. The 
civil war was in great measure the result of defeats abroad, as these defeats 
themselves were in part the consequence of discord at home. Quarrels 
between the chief members of the reigning house were the origin of its 
weakness ; financial embarrassment, a divided foreign policy, and a feeble 
administration brought disgrace on the king and his advisers; family feuds 
and a long tale of mutual injuries added bitterness to political differences. 
Eventually an outburst of popular discontent kindled the train so long 
prepared, and the champion of order and good government began a struggle 
in which the original objects were soon lost sight of, and which ended only 
with the death of the king, whose innocent imbecility had caused the 
disorder.? 


SOCIETY DURING THE WAR OF THE ROSES 


In the progress of our narrative we have arrived at one of the most 
remarkable epochs of England’s eventful history. We have arrived at that 
period when we may turn aside from that great contest between England 
and France@>€” two so invincible nations,” says Hall,/ “which never 
would yield or bow the one to the other, neither yet once hear of abstinence 
of fighting or refusing from war, 


[* ” Had the Plantagenets, as at one time seemed likely, succeeded in 
uniting all France under their government, it is probable that England would 
never have had an independent existence. Her pnnces, her lords, her 
prelates would have been men differins; in race and language from the 
artisans and tillers of the earth. The revenues of her great proprietors would 
have been spent in festnities and diversions on the banks of the Seine. The 
noble language of Milton and 
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SO much were their hearts hardened, and so princely were their stomachs.” 
In this war, and in previous French wars, Comines’’ tells us that the English 
“carried over a considerable booty into England, not only in plunder which 
they had taken in the several towns, but in the richness and quality of their 
prisoners, who paid them great ransoms for their liberty.” 


A different war was at hand €€@ a war in which the English lords would 
fight at intervals for thirty-five years upon their native soil, and only end 
this work of mutual destruction when one half of the old nobility of 
England was swept away. During these wars of York and Lancaster, of 
which the seeds were sown in the distracted councils of the minority of 
Henry VI, we have many scattered but authentic materials for viewing the 
social condition of the country. The first division of this extraordinary 
period opens with the insurrections of 1450, and then proceeds in showing 
the duke of York taking up arms in 1452, and his son Edward seated on the 
throne in 1461. The second embraces the perilous fortunes of Henry and his 
intrepid wife, and the overthrow of the Lancastrian party after that gleam of 


triumph, which was destroyed by the fatal battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury 
in 1471. Edward sits on the throne for thirteen years longer, in comparative 
tranquillity ; then two more years of mysterious murder and fierce war ; and 
then a dynasty with which the feudal system has practically come to an end. 
This is one great epic which requires to be told without any material 
interruption to the relation of events, of which the links are welded in one 
continuous chain. 


During this troubled time, when we might naturally expect that the whole 
framework of society would be thrown into disorder, we find the internal 
administration of England proceeding with the same regularity as if the 
struggle for supremacy were raging on the banks of the Seine instead of the 
banks of the Thames. The uniform course of justice is uninterrupted. Men 
are litigating for disputed rights, as if there were no general peril of 
property. They are electing knights of the shire and burgesses, under 
aristocratical or popular influences, as if the real arbitrament of these 
contentions was to be in the parliament-house and not in the battle-field. 
They are buying and selling, growing and exporting, as if the producers 
looked on with indifference whilst the Warwicks and Somersets were 
slaying or being slain. They wear richer apparel, and strive more for 
outward distinctions, and build better houses than when their fathers were 
fighting in France ; and they are really prospering in an increase of material 
wealth, though they greatly lack the instrument of exchange, for the want of 
money is grievously felt from the peer to the huckster. They pursue their 
accustomed diversions; they hunt and they hawk; they gamble in public 
gardens; they gape at the players of interludes; they go on pilgrimage to 
Canterbury, and Walsingham, and Santiago : they take life easily, as if no 
danger were around them, when truly they might be in trouble for shouting 
for the White Rose on one day and for the Red on the next. Their marriages 
go forward, with the keenest avidity amongst the gentry and the burgesses 
to make the best bargains for their sons and daughters; and whilst we know 
how many great houses were rendered desolate by these troubles, we have 
no satisfactory evidence that during their existence population had 
decreased. 


These appearances on the surface of things involve many important points 
of national character and social progress. During the period in and near the 


Burke would have remained a rustic dialect without a literature, a fixed 
grammar, or a fixed orthography, and would have been contemptuously 
abandoned to the use of boors. No naan of English extraction would have 
risen to eminence, except by becoming, in speech and habits, a 
Frenchman.” @€@ Macaulay.9] 
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stormy era which commenced with the beginning of the second half of the 
fifteenth century, and lasted till the quarrels of York and Lancaster came to 
an end upon Bosworth Field, the condition of society appears to have 
undergone very slight change; for in whatever regarded the civil 
administration of the country there was no revolutionary action connected 
with the sudden changes in tiie supreme power. It was of this period that 
Comines,’ one of the most accomplished statesmen of his age, thus wrote : 
” In my opinion, of all the countries in Europe where I was ever acquainted 
the government is nowhere so well managed, the people nowhere less 
obnoxious to violence and oppression, nor their houses less liable to the 
desolations of war than in England, for there the calamities fall only upon 
their authors.” In another part of the same chapter he says : ” England has 
this peculiar grace, that neither 
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the country, nor the people, nor the houses are wasted, destroyed, or 
demolished ; but the calamities and misfortunes of the war fall only upon 


the soldiers, and especially the nobility.” [Knight furthermore alludes to an 
actual increase of population during this period. | 


But we might still hesitate to believe that the government was well 
administered, and the people little disturbed by violence, if we were to 
regard the wars of the Roses as one continued series of exterminating 
slaughters. Comines,”’ still speaking of these wars, says : ” In England, 
when any disputes arise and proceed to a war, the controversy is generally 
decided in eight or ten days, and one party or other gains the victory.” After 
the first battle, that of St. Albans, in 1455, there was outward peace for four 
years. York was in arms in 1459, gained the battle of Northampton in 1460, 
and was killed on the last day of that year. Within three months his son 
Edward was on the throne, and had gained the decisive victory of Towton. 
AVith the exception of the Lancastrian rising of 1464, the kingdom was at 
peace till 1470. The attempt then to restore Henry VI was defeated in the 
fighting of two months. AVarwick landed on the 13th of September ; 
Edward fled on the 3d of October; on the 14th of March, 1471, he was 
again in England; and after the great battle of Barnet, that of Tewkesbury 
decided the contest on the 4th of May. The remaining thirteen years of 
Edward saw no civil warfare. The landing of Richmond and the fall of 
Richard III proved the affair of a fortnight. The actual warfare in England, 
from 1455 to 1485, included an aggregate space of time of something less 
than two years.* 
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It had long been apparent that no increase of years would bring Henry VI 
the spirit of a man or the capabihty of managing his own affairs. “Gentle, 
timid, submissive, and superstitious, he would have made a tolerably good 
monk, but he had not one of the qualities which constitute a good king. 
Parliament, which settled the regency, and apportioned and nicely limited 
the power and authority of its members, gave no authority whatever to the 


queen-mother, Catherine of France, the youthful widow of Henry V. This 
lady appears to have had little ambition, as three or four years after the 
death of the hero of Agincourt she married Owen Tudor, an obscure 
gentleman of Wales, who, however, boasted a most ancient and even a royal 
descent ; but what, perhaps, had more influence over Catherine’s choice 
was the circumstance of his being one of the handsomest men in England, 
besides being “garnished with many godly gifts.” In her affection for her 
promising family by this second marriage, from which sprung the royal line 
of Tudor, she may have somewhat neglected the care of the sickly and 
unpromising Henry. But all her cares ceased in 1437, and she had been 
buried seven years in Westminster abbey, by the side of her first husband,’ 
when Henry married. 


As soon as William de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, had returned to England with 
Margaret of Anjou, the bride whom he had chosen for the king, he was 
elevated to the rank of a marquis, and from that moment he and the queen 
began to monopolise and divide between them the whole authority of 
government. They were constantly together, and people said that Suffolk 
looked more like her husband and king of England than the unfortunate 
Henry. There was a strong popular prejudice against French queens of any 
kind, nor did Margaret’s conduct at all tend to remove it. She applied 
doctrines of government which she had learned in France to a country 
wholly different, and incensed the people by her arrogant, despotic conduct. 


The friends and admirers of the duke of Gloucester, anong whom the 
citizens of London were very conspicuous, said everywhere that he would 
have taken better measures for the preservation of the English conquests; 
but the duke, either from fear of the prevalent faction at court, or from some 
other motive, gave his approval in a very marked manner in parliament to 
all the negotiations concluded by Suffolk. It is quite clear, however, that 
there was no sincerity in these outward demonstrations, and that ” the good 
duke Humphrey,” as he was called by the people, would, on account of his 
great popularity, be a formidable obstacle in the way of the queen and her 
favourite. Besides, the passionate and vindictive Margaret was not likely to 
forget that Gloucester had at first strongly opposed the 


‘ By an ex post facto law, passed in the sixth year of Henry VI, though not 
now found on the rolls of parliament, having apparently been torn out, such 
marriages as those of Catherine with Owen Tudor were declared 
presumptuous, derogatory to the royal dignity, and illegal, without the 
express consent of the sovereign. After Catherine’s death Tudor was 
apprehended and put in ward, but he was allowed to escape from the Tower. 
He was afterwards beheaded for his adherence to Henry VI. Jacquetta of 
Luxemburg, the widow of the great duke of Bedford, followed Catherine’s 
example, and married, to the great annoyance of the English court, Sir 
Richard Woodville, who was only a knight. She and her husband, however, 
after some persecution and payment of a fine of ® €1,000, were allowed 
to live in peace. Catherine, besides a daughter, had three sons by Owen 
Tudor. During the reign of their half-brother Henry VI, Edmund, the eldest, 
was created earl of Richmond; and Jasper, the second, was made earl of 
Pembroke. The first of these, by his marriage with the only daughter of 
John, duke of Somerset, had Henry, who succeeded to the earldom of 
Richmond, and who afterwards ascended the throne as Henry VII. 
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In 1441, after an altercation with the cardinal, in which the duke was 
defeated and humiliated,’ a strange prosecution was got up against his wife 
the duchess, Eleanor Cobham, who had the misfortune of being 
Gloucester’s mistress before she became his wife, and could never wholly 
efface the unfavourable impression made by this circumstance. She is 
represented as an avaricious, grasping, ambitious, and dissolute woman; but 
her enemies drew this portrait, and whatever she might be she was dear to 
the duke, although he was not the most faithful of husbands. 


The duke was much devoted to all the learnmg then in vogue, and 
exceedingly fond of the society of learned men. Among other doctors and 
clerks whom he entertained was one Roger Bolingbroke, whom he kept 
constantly 


in his house as chaplain. This Bolingbroke was much given to the sciences, 
especially to astronomy, and astronomy in those days was generally made 
to include astrology. Gloucester’s wife, aware that Henry was sickly and 
that her husband stood next in succession, was probably anxious to know 
whether the stars would tell when the king would die, and she had frequent 
consultations with the chaplain and others. On a sudden, soon after her 
husband’s last violent quarrel with Cardinal Beaufort, she was accused of 
treason, “for that she, by sorcery and enchantment, intended to destroy the 
king, to the intent to advance and to promote her husband to the crown.” 
The duchess and Bolingbroke were arrested, together with Southwell, priest 
and canon of St. Stephen’s, Westminster; [John Hmn, priest; and Mar-gery 
Jourdayn, commonly called the Witch of Eye. The duchess was examined in 
St. Stephen’s chapel before the archbishop of Canterbury : she was 
condemned to do public penance in three places within the city of London, 
and afterwards to pass her life a prisoner in the Isle of Man, under charge of 
Sir John Stanley. 


Roger Bolingbroke, the learned astronomer, who died protesting his 
innocence of all evil intentions, was drawn and quartered at Tyburn; Mar- 
gerj” Jourdayn was burned in Smithfield ; Southwell died in prison before 
the time of execution; and John Hum received the royal pardon. The worst 
thing proved against the duchess was that she had sought for love-philters 
to secure the constancy of her husband. The worst thing attempted to be 
proved against her w^as that she kept by her a wax figure, made by the ” 
cunning necromancers,” and endow‘ed with this remarkable quality, that, in 
pro- 


‘ The subject of the quarrel was the liberation (upon ransom) of the duke of 
Orleans and other prisoners taken at Agincourt. Gloucester opposed their 
liberation. 


P In the common purpose of the encomiasts of the church in its most 
corrupted state, it is sought to free Beaufort from the imputation of being 


the moving cause of these hateful pro-ceedmgs.fc ‘ ‘ Some writers, ” says 
Lingard.e “have attributed the prosecution of Dame Eleanor to Beaufort’s 
enmity to her husband. But their assertion stands on the slightest foundation 
; a mere conjecture of Fox that it might be so, because the Witch (of Eye) 
lived, according to Fabyan,’ in the neighbourhood of Winchester, of which 
Beaufort was bishop.” 


QuEEX Margaret 
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portion as it was sweated and melted before a fire, it would, by magical 
sympathy, cause the flesh and substance of the king to wither and melt 
away, and his marrow to be dried up in his bones. “The duke of 
Gloucester,” says the chronicler, Hall,/ “bore these things patiently and said 
little.” But his enemies were now preparing for him the safe silence of the 
grave. 


Death of Gloucester (1447 a.d.) 


A parliament was summoned to meet in February, 1447, not in the usual 
place at Westminster, because the Londoners were devoted to the erring but 
generous-hearted victim, but at Bury St. Edmunds, in Suffolk, where the 
favourite was in the midst of his dependents. Orders were given to the 
knights of the shire to come armed, and the men of Suffolk were collected 
and crowded in the town and neighbourhood. The king was conveyed to the 
town, and, as if his sacred person was in danger, a numerous guard was 
placed round the house he occupied. Gloucester, who was at his strong 


THE HISTORY OF WESTERN ASIA 


Perdiccas took him prisoner and put him to death. His son regained the 
throne, and his descendants ruled more or less in full possession of the 
kingdom. They fought against the Romans and afterwards with them, taking 
part in the struggles in Bithynia and Pontus. On the death of Archelaus (17 
A.D.) the kingdom of Cappadocia was reduced to a Roman province. 


The Cilicians, like the Cappadocians, were a Semitic or Aramaean people, 
ruled by a king with the title of Syennesis as early as the time of Alyattes of 
Lydia (about 600 B.C.). Cilicia passed successively into the Persian and 
Macedonian empires and formed part of the Seleucid dominions. Owing to 
loose government the western portion of Cilicia became the stronghold of a 
great pirate confederation which was stamjjed out by Pompey in 66 B.C. 
Cicero governed the country as proconsul 51-50 B.C., but it did not 
formally become a province until the time of Vespasian. 


castle of Devizes, went to attend this parliament, and fell unsuspectmgly 
into the snare. 


On the 11th of February, the day after the opening of the session, he was 
arrested on a charge of high treason, and on the 28th day of the same month 
he was found dead in his bed. The whole nation believed that the duke was 
foully murdered, and, with a single but striking exception,’ all the writers 
living at or near the time hint, more or less openly, that this was the case. 
The body of the duke was shown to the people at Bury St. Edmunds, and 
there were no marks of violence upon it ; but all men remembered that the 
bodies of Edward II, of Richard II, and of the other great duke of 
Gloucester, who had been taken off at Calais during the reign of Richard II, 
had been exposed to view in the same maimer, and bore no signs of the 
murderous hands of their enemies. Suffolk’s party wished it to be believed 
that he had died of apoplexy. Some said he had died of a broken heart ; but, 
even in the latter case, Suffolk and the queen were his murderers. 
Humphrey, however, was not a man likely to die of grief and despair, for he 
knew his great popularity, which in all probability must have assured him 
that the parliament, however composed, would not venture to proceed to 
extremities against him. 


Hall/ has a reflection upon the event which exhibits more of the character of 
philosophical history than belongs to the old annalists : ” There is an old 
said saw that a man intending to avoid the smoke falleth into the fire : so 
here the queen, minding to preserve her husband in honour and herself in 
authority, procured and consented to the death of this noble man, whose 
death only brought to pass that thing which she would most fain have 
eschewed, and took from her that jewel which she most desired : for if this 
duke had lived, the duke of York durst not have made title to the crown; if 
this duke had lived, the nobles had not conspired against the king, nor yet 
the commons had not rebelled; if this duke had lived, the house of 
Lancaster had not been defaced and destroyed @€@ which things 
happened all contrary by the destruction of this good man.” 


What followed was a miserable show designed to furnish a plausible 
justification of his arrest. Five of his retainers were seized, and accused of 


plotting to release the duchess of Gloucester from her confinement, to come 
to the par- 


‘ This is Whethamstede.P who was abbot of St. Albans at the time, a warm 
friend of Gloucester, and a declared enemy of the Suffolk party, whom he 
calls “dogs, scorpions, and impious noisers.” He asserts that the duke died 
of grief and sickness. It appears that the abbot could have no motive for 
concealing the truth if he knew it. 
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liament in arms, to murder the king, and proclaim the duke their master in 
his stead. They were convicted and condemned to die the horrible death of 
traitoi-s; but when they were only half hanged they were cut down, and, 
before the executioner could proceed in the bloody task of cutting up their 
bo(lies, Suffolk produced the royal pardon, and the men were easily 
restored to animation. 


As if ho had not already created odium enough, the marquis of Suffolk 
seized all the estates of the deceased duke, and, after keeping what best 
suited him, (livide(l nearly all the remainder among his own family and 
most devoted partisans. The good duke Humphrey left no legitimate 
children, and, on account of her conviction, Dame Eleanor could not claim 
any part of his property. The duke’s friends in parliament boldly asserted his 
perfect innocence of treason, and laboured, session after session, to clear his 
memory from the imputation of his enemies. His old rival, his uncle 
Cardinal Beaufort, did not long survive him. He had for some time 
withdrawn from political affairs to his see of Winchester, where, however, 
in spite of his age and infirmities, he was still cherishing projects of 
ecclesiastical ambition, and dreaming of the triple crown of Rome which 
had so long eluded his grasp, but which he fancied was at last within his 
reach. He died in his palace of Walvesey on tlie 1 1th day of April, ^and 
bequeathed the mass of his property to charitable purposes, 


THE FALL OF SUFFOLK (1450 A.D.) 


The tables had been turned : the English began, under Henry V, to make 
their conquest of France when that country w^as cursed with a mad king, an 
intriguing and vindictive queen, and a factious nobility ; and they finished 
losing all they gained, and a great deal more, when the same curses fell 
upon their own country. But the shame of those losses was not to be borne 
patiently by a high-spirited people, and before the final closing of the 
account of defeat and expulsion they took a terrible vengeance on the duke 
of Suffolk €€@ for such was the title which this minister, rising as his 
country sank, had now taken to himself. 


_ Bitter complaints had been repeatedly made in parliament by a spirited 
minority, and as misfortunes thickened this minority became a majority, 
whose indignation wixs overwhelming. Towards the end of 1449, while the 
public mind was exasperated by the recent loss of Rouen, Suffolk was 
attacked in both houses. He had a short breathing-time during the Christmas 
recess,’ but the popular clamour rose louder and louder; and when 
parliament met, early in January, 1450, he complained of the accusations 
made against him, defended his loyalty and patriotism, and challenged his 
accusers to the proof. 


[‘ His cleat li-bed scene luis been depicted by Shakespeare with a terrible 
power, and has eft at) impression that it is almost impossible to remove, 
althoush its historical accuracy may be well doubted : 


Lord Cardinal, if thou thinkest on heaven’s bliss. Hold up thy hand ; make 
signal of thy hope : lie dies and makes no sign. 


Henrt VI, Part II. 


The chronicler Hall.f on the authority of the cardinal’s chaplain, sets forth 
his dying speech as follows: “W hy should I die having so much riches? If 
the whole realm would save my life, I am able by policy to get it, or by 

riches to buv it. Fie, will not death be hired, nor will money do nothing?” ] 


‘ During this interval the bishop of Chichester, a friend of Suffolk and 
keeper of the privy seal, was massacred by the people of Portsmouth for the 


part he had taken in the negotiations about Maine and .\njou. 
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This challenge was readily accepted. Four days later, the commons 
requested the lords to commit him to the Tower. The lords replied that they 
could not commit a peer without some specific charge. The commons took 
only two days to get up a direct charge, and when they produced it, it was 
neither honest nor ingenious. It simply charged the duke with having 
furnished the castle of Wallingford with provisions and military stores, with 
the object of assisting the king of France, who, they asserted, was preparing 
to invade England. The lords, however, without hesitation, ordered the 
arrest of the obnoxious minister, and he was seized and conveyed to the 
Tower. The bill of impeachment, which the commons prepared in ten days, 
contained several additional charges. For example, they charged Suffolk 
with the design of destroying both Henry and Margaret and placing the 
crown on the head of his own son; and they said that he had contracted 
engagements with the French, in the view of obtaining their assistance for 
these ends. To the charges of liberating the duke of Orleans and of ceding 
Maine and Anjou he was certainly amenable as a minister, and these 
charges were now” preferred against him. But the commons were still 
wavering and uncertain as to their proofs ; and on the 7th of March, a 
month after laying their first impeachment of eight articles, they presented a 
new impeachment of a very different kind, which contained sixteen articles, 
some of which seem probable enough, but none of them amounted to 
absolute treason. 


On the 13th of March Suffolk was brought to the bar of the lords, and 
falling on his knees before the king, he vowed that he was innocent of any 
treason. In pleading, he kept to the absurd impeachment in eight articles, 
never alluding to the charges of waste of money, improvidence, and 
corruption, nor indeed to any other of the sixteen charges contained in the 
second bill of impeachment. As to the article relating to his project to 
secure the crown for his own son, he maintained that it was absurd, and the 


project impossible. He could not deny the cession of Maine and Anjou; but 
he urged that he was not alone in that guilt (if guilt it were), for the other 
lords of the council had authorised that measure, and the peers in parliament 
had afterwards sanctioned it. The whole proceeding ended, as it began, in 
irregularity. 


On the 17th of March Suffolk was again called up to the lords, the king 
being present. The chancellor ^ observed to the duke that he had not 
claimed the privilege of a peer, and asked him whether he had more to say 
in defence of his conduct. Suffolk said that he thought he had said enough 
to establish his innocence, and he threw himself upon the will of the king, 
his master. The scene had been arranged beforehand; the chancellor 
instantly rejoined, saying that, as the duke did not put himself upon his 
peerage for trial, the king would not declare him either innocent or guilty ; 
but with respect to the second impeachment (to which Suffolk had given no 
answer), the king, not as a judge taking counsel of the lords, but as one to 
whose authority the prisoner had submitted of his own free will, 
commanded him to quit England before the 1st of May, and to remain in 
banishment for the space of five years. 


If parliament had entered into this compromise, and were satisfied with it, it 
was far otherwise with the people of London. These were furious that the 
traitor, the cause of all the disgrace abroad, as they considered him, should 
be allowed to escape so easily, and on the day of his enlargement upwards 
of two thousand persons collected to take his life. Suffolk, howaver, evaded 


* This was the archbishop of York. Suffolk’s chancellor, the archbishop of 
Canterbury, resigned the seals at the first blush of the prosecution. 
According to some accounts, the present scene passed in the king’s 
apartment, to which all the lords, spiritual and temporal, were summoned. 
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the race of this mob, and went to his estates, where he summoned his 
relatives, friends, and dependents. In their presence he swore upon the host 
that he was a wronged and innocent man, and then he went to Ipswich and 
embarked 


for the Continent. OOO i,\-rini OOO -+u 


On the 2d of May, as they were saihng between Dover and Calais, the two 
small vessels which carried the exile and his retinue were brought-to by the 
Nicholas of (he Tower, a great ship of war. The duke was ordered on board 
tlie Nicholas, the captain of which said to him, as he stepped upon the deck, 
x A'o(®@@onle, traitor !” He was kept on board two days, during which 
the ship stood off and on, probably communicating with some great movers 
in the business on shore, and the duke employed himself with his confessor. 
On the thirtl day a cock-boat came alongside, and in the boat were a block, 
an axe, and an executioner. Suffolk was handed over to the latter, who cut 
off his head. A general cry had been raised that Suffolk still retained the 
confidence of Margaret, and that it was insupportable to see the “queen’s 
darling” escape with a certainty of being soon recalled to power and to 
vengeance ; but who were the great directors of his assassination was never 
clearly proved. No investigation took place; the people rejoiced at the death, 
and their minds were soon excited by other events which were the faint 
prelude to the w\ars of the Roses. 


JACK cade’s rebellion (1450 A.D.) 


John Cade was a native of Ireland, who had passed some time in France as 
a soldier of the English, or, according to other authorities, as an outlaw. It 
appears, however, that he had returned to his own country, and that he came 
from Ireland, then governed by the duke of York, into England, at the 
moment when the excitement against the government w^as at the highest. 
Insurrections had broken out in several parts of the kingdom before 
Suffolk’s fall, and Cade put hiuLself at the head of a popular movement 
immediately after that event. He assumed the noble name of Mortimer, and 
claimed a descent which made him a relation (though illegitimately) of the 
duke of York. 


None but very questionable evidence was ever brought to show that this 
prince had employed him, yet it is certain that Cade, or rather the peculiar 
circumstances of the times, without which Cade would have been nothing, 
played the game of the duke, and encouraged the hopes which York had 
long entertained of grasping the royal power. The men of Kent ^ had long 
been noted for their determined spirit; they were the boldest and least 
vicious of the insurgents who, under Wat Tyler, nearly overturned a former 
weak government; they were probably better informed than the people of 
the inland counties of what was passing in France ; and they were now 
more violent in their complaints than the rest of the nation. It was said that 
the queen held them guilty of the recent murder of her favourite, whose 
headless body lay for some time exposed on the beach near Dover, and that 
she had threatened to take a sanguinary vengeance. 


Cade threw himself among these men, who selected him to be their captain. 
He led them towards the capital ; and about the middle of June a great 
multitude, estimated at fifteen or twenty thousand, encamped at Blackheath, 


‘ Thierry” ascribes the readiness of the men of Kent to take the lead in 
popular insurrections to their having preserved some remembrance of their 
fathers having made terms with WilUam the Conqueror. A much more 
Hkely cause lay in the law of gavelkind prevailing in that country. This 
“incensate custome of gavelkind,” as it is called in the Glory of Generosity, 
“tendeth to the destruction of auncient and gentle houses,” and hence also to 
the multiplication of small democratic proprietors. 
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from which point Cade kept up a correspondence with the Londoners. The 
court sent to demand why the good men of Kent had quitted their homes. 
Cade gave their reasons in a paper entitled The complaint of the commons 
of Kent. After alluding to the report that Kent was to be destroyed by a 
royal power, and made a hunting forest, “for the death of the duke of 
Suffolk, of which the commons of Kent were never guilty,” Cade, or the 


pens that wrote for him, went on to complain that justice and prosperity had 
been put out of the land by misgovernment ; that the king was stirred to live 
only on the substance of the commons, while other men fattened on the 
lands and revenues of the crown ; that the people of the realm were not paid 
for stuff and purveyance forcibly taken for the king’s use; that the princes of 
the royal blood were excluded from the court and government, which were 
filled exclusively by mean and corrupt persons, who plimdered and 
oppressed the people ; that it was noised that the king’s lands in France had 
been alienated and put away from the crown, and the lords and people there 
destroyed with untrue means of treason; that the commons of Kent had been 
especially overtaxed and ill-treated ; that their sheriffs and collectors had 
been guilty of infamous extortion ; and that the free election of knights of 
the shire had been hindered. The court pretended to be preparing a proper 
answer to this startling list of grievances, but it employed the time thus 
gained in collecting troops in London. 


In this interval Cade sent in another paper, headed The requests by the 
captain of the great assembly in Kent. This document, though conceived in 
respectful language, went more directly to the point. It required that the 
king should resume the grants of the crown, so that he might reign like a 
king royal ; that he should instantly dismiss all the false progeny and 
affinity of the duke of Suffolk, and take about his noble person the true 
lords of his royal blood, namely the high and mighty prince the duke of 
York, long exiled from the king’s presence, and the mighty princes the 
dukes of Exeter, Buckingham, and Norfolk ; that he should punish the false 
traitors who had contrived and imagined the death of that excellent prince 
the duke of Gloucester, of their holy father the cardinal,‘ and others, and 
who had promoted and caused the loss of Anjou, Maine, Normandy, and 
other parts of France. 


The court had now levied a considerable army, and this force was sent out 
to give the rebels their answer. Cade fell back from Blackheath to 
Sevenoaks, where, in a good position, he halted, and waited the attack of a 
detachment of the royal army. This detachment was defeated on the 24th of 
June, and the commander. Sir Humphrey Stafford, was slain. The soldiers 
had not fought with good will at Sevenoaks ; and when their main body, 
still at Blackheath, got intelligence of that affair, they began to say that they 


liked not to fight against their own countrymen, who only called for a 
reasonable redress of grievances. The court now found that concession was 
expedient : and they sent Lord Saye, a very obnoxious minister, and some 
other individuals who had been closely connected with the duke of Suffolk, 
to the Tower, which Lord Scales undertook to maintain for the king. The 
army was disbanded,’ and the king was conveyed for safety to the strong 
castle of Kenilworth. While this was doing, Cade reappeared’ at 
Blackheath, and by the end of June he had made himself master of all the 
right bank of the Thames, from Lambeth and Southwark to Greenwich. 
From South wark he sent to demand entrance into the city of London ; and 
this, after a debate in the common council, was freely granted to him by the 
lord-mayor. 


* This murder of old Beaufort was the most absurd statement in these 
documents. Surely it was natural enough for a man to die at the age of 
eighty ; and the cardinal died almost in public. 
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On the 3d of Jul\ Cade led his followers into the heart of the capital. He 
seemed anxious to preserve the strictest discipline; he issued proclamations 
forbidding plunder, and in the evenmg he led his host back to the borough. 
The next day he returned in the same good order; but he forced the mayor J 


an 


uad judges to sit in Guildhall and pass judgment upon Lord Saye person he 
had, by some means, obtained possession. Saye demanded a trial by his 
peers but Cade’s men hurried him to the standard at Cheapside and cut off 
his head Soon after they did the same by Saye’s son-m-law, Cromer the 
sheriff of Kent.“ When this was over, they retired quietly to the borough for 
the night In the course of the following day a few houses were pillaged. The 
citizens now took counsel with Lord Scales, who had one thousand soldiers 


in the Tower ; and it was resolved, ., that they should prevent Cade 


from entering the city on the morrow. The insurgents got news of this 
intention in the night, and instantly made an attack on the bridge. The 
citizens resolutely defended it, and, after a nocturnal fight, which lasted six 
hours and cost many lives, they remained masters of the passage. 


The insurgents retired into Southwark, and, in concert with the irritated 
citizens, it was resolved to delude them by promises of pardon, as had been 
practised with the followers of Wat Tyler. Both the chancellor and the ex- 
chancellor, the archbishops of York and Canterbury, had taken refuge in the 
Tower, whence they despatched the bishop of Winchester with a general 
pardon, under the great seal, to all such as should return to their homes. It 
appears that the prelate also promised a redress of grievances. His mission 
had the immediate effect of creating a division among the insurgents 
OOO one party being of opinion that they ought to accept the conditions; 
the other, that there was no faith to be put in them. Some began to retire into 
Kent : Cade accepted the pardon, and then the whole force began to 
disperse. But in two days Cade was again in Southwark, with a considerable 
host, who maintained that it would be folly to lay down their arms until they 
had obtained some security from government for the performance of its 
promises. Dissension, however, broke out afresh, and being awed by the 
warlike attitude of the Londoners they retreated to Blackheath, and thence 
marched to Rochester, where their feuds terrified their leader. Cade, who 
expected to be 


‘ Bills of indictment were also found against the duchess of Suffolk, the 
bishop of Salisbury, Thomas Daniel, and several other friends of the 
deceased minister, who, fortunately, were out of reach of the insurgents. 


PAMPHYLIA AND PISIDIA 


The peoples of these countries first appear in history in Xenophou’s 
Anabasis. In fact, Cyrus the Younger gave as his excuse for raising the army 
with which he tried to seize his brother’s throne the necessity of putting 
down the Pisidians, who were constantly harrying their neighbours. At the 
time of Alexander the Great they made a determined but unsuccessful 
resistance to the progress of the great conqueror. They passed tranquilly to 
Roman dominion, though they continued to be governed by their petty 
chiefs. 


Of the origin and early history of the Carians there is practically nothing 
known. They passed with little resistance under the Persian yoke, but joined 
the Ionic revolt, and were only reduced again with difficulty. Until the 
Macedonian conquest, although subject to Persia, the country had rulers of 
its own at Halicarnassus, who came strongly under the influence of Hellenic 
civilisation. The last native prince was Pexodarua, and after his death 
Orontobates, a Persian, seized the throne and offered a vigorous resistance 
to Alexander. The latter bestowed the country upon Ada, a native princess, 
but it soon became a portion of the Macedonian empire, ruled by Syria and 
Pergamus. At the extinction of the Pergamanian kingdom, Caria became a 
part of the Roman province of Asia. 


Bithynia was first populated by a tribe of Thracian origin, first subdued by 
Croesus, and then taken into the Persian empire when the country formed 
part of the satrapy of Phrygia. When the Seleucid monarchy fell into decay, 
the kingdom of Bithynia arose. Nico- 
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murdered or delivered up to government, which had proclaimed him a 
traitor and offered one thousand marks for his apprehension, got secretly to 
horse and galloped across the country towards the Sussex coast. 


He was closely followed by one Alexander Iden, an esquire, who overtook 
him and attacked him sword in hand. After a desperate fight, the squire 
proved the better man. The head of Cade was stuck upon London bridge, 
with the face turned towards the pleasant hills of Kent; and Iden was made 
happy with the one thousand marks. Pursuit was then made after Cade’s 
companions, and many were taken and executed as traitors./ It was stated in 
a subsequent act of attainder that some of these men confessed that their 
object had been to place Richard, duke of York, on the throne : but this 
evidence is open to suspicion ; and, moreover, it was not affirmed that the 
insurgents had been employed by the duke. But whatever may have been 
the caution, prudence, and patience of the duke of York, that prince’s name 
was certainly put prominently forward at this time; and it is equally certain, 
if the question was to be decided by descent and birth, that York had a 
preferable right to the throne. 


THE HOUSE OF YORK 


We have shown in what manner the claims of the old line of the 
Plantagenets rested in Edmund Mortimer, earl of March. This Edmund, 
after faithfully serving the house of Lancaster in peace and in war, died in 
1424 ; upon which, as he left no issue, and as his brother Roger and his 
sister Eleanor had died childless, his rights passed to his sister Anne, 
married to the earl of Cambridge, who had been condemned and executed 
for treason in the beginning of the reign of Henry V. Anne Mortimer had a 


son, the present Prince Richard, who succeeded to the titles of his paternal 
uncle the duke of York, as also to the lineal rights of his maternal uncle 
Edmund Mortimer, earl of March. But notwithstanding the growth of the 
doctrine of hereditary right €?@ a doctrine which had gradually made 
way in Europe @€@ it may be questioned whether the nation would have 
paid much attention to the genealogy of the duke of York, if the notorious 
and still increasing incapacity of Henry and the odium which his wife 
incurred had not forced the subject upon their attention. 


The duke had been recalled from the command in France through the 
influence of Queen Margaret, and his post in Ireland was considered by his 
friends as a kind of exile. He had, however, acquired great popularity 
among the English and the descendants of the English in that country ; and 
recently 


* Thierry’i contrasts this insurrection with that under Wat Tyler, seventy 
years before. The latter he considers as chiefly one of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, represented by the serfs, against the Anglo-Norman, represented by 
the gentilshommes @@@ the gentry @€&@ and to have been the final 
term of the series of Saxon revolts, and the first of a new order of political 
movements. Had it succeeded, as an historian of that period expresses 
himself, all nobility and gentry might have disappeared from England. 
Thierry says : “Jack Cade, who in 1448 played the same part as Wat Tyler 
in 1381, did not, like the latter, make himself the representative of the rights 
of the common people in opposition to the gentlemen ; but, connecting his 
own and the popular cause with the aristocratical factions which then 
divided England, he went so far as to announce himself as one of the royal 
family, unjustly excluded from the succession to the throne. The influence 
which this imposture had on the minds of the people in the northern 
provinces, and in that very county of Kent which, seventy years before, had 
chosen tilers, bakers, and carters for its leaders, proves that a rapid 
amalgamation was in progress between the political interests and passions 
of the different classes of men in England, and that a certain order of ideas 
and sympathies was no longer attached, in a fixed and invariable manner, to 
a certain descent or social condition.” 


The act here alluded to was an act of attainder passed against the Yorkists in 
November, 1459, when their enemies were triumphant. 
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(in the year 1449) he had gained much credit by the abihty he displayed in 
the suppression of an insurrection of the native Irish. Resigning his 
command there, he suddenly appeared in England in the end of August, 
1451. After paying a short visit to the king in London, he retired to his 
castle of Fother-ingay. He was mute as to his intentions, but the court took 
the alarni, and sought to oppose him by the duke of Somerset, the nearest 
male relation to King Henry, and the head of the younger branch of the 
house of Lancaster. 


Hut it was under Somerset’s government in France that the loss of 
Normandy was completed; and this circumstance, added to that of his being 
in high favour with the (jueen, rendered him almost as unpopular as the 
duke of Suffolk had been. Two years were spent in noisy discontent and 
silent intrigues. Each party stood in awe of the other, and measured its 
ground before proceeding to extremities. Some dark deeds were committed 
by both factions, but the scale of guilt seemed rather to incline to the side of 
the court. Tresham, the speaker of the house of commons which had 
prosecuted the duke of Suffolk, was assassinated by some friends of the 
queen. 


A member of the commons boldly proposed that, as Henry had no children, 
and was not likely to have any, the duke of York ought to be declared heir to 
the throne ; but the proposer was committed to the Tower. The commons, 
however, passed a bill of attainder against the deceased duke of Suffolk, 
and agreed in a request that the king would be pleased to dismiss from 
office and from the court the new minister the duke of Somerset, and 
several lords and ladies related to Suffolk. The court resisted or evaded both 
measures. Violent quarrels arose between the adherents of government and 
the Yorkists; the former asserting that there was treason afloat, the latter that 


there were j:)rojects for depriving Duke Richard of his liberty, and treating 
him as the duke of Gloucester had been treated at Bury St. Edmunds. 


In the beginning of the year 1452 the duke of York repaired to his castle of 
Ludlow, in Shropshire, the neighbourhood of which was devoted to the 
Mortimer family. He collected a considerable armed force, but, by 
proclamation, declared that he had no evil intentions against the king, to 
whom he offered to swear fealty upon the sacrament. A royal army was sent 
against him ; but while that force went westward by one road, York 
marched eastward by another, and appeared before the gates of London, 
which were shut in his face. ^ He then marched to the borders of Kent, 
where he probably expected to be joined by the malcontents who had been 
out with Cade. It appears, however, that few joined him, and when Henry 
came up with him, at Dartford, he agreed to a peaceful negotiation. Two 
bishops were the negotiators on the part of the king ; and when they asked 
why York was in arms, he asserted that it was for his own safety, seeing that 
repeated attempts had been made to work his ruin. 


Henry said that he cleared York of all treason, and esteemed him as a true 
man and his own well-beloved cousin. Notwithstanding the coyness of the 
men of Kent, it may be presumed, from the high tone maintained by the 
duke, that his force was considerable. He insisted that all persons who had 
trespassed and offended against the laws, especially such as were indicted 
of treason, should be arrested and put upon their trial. The king, or those 
who directed him, promised all this, and more. A mock order was given for 
the apprehension of the minister, the duke of Somerset, and York was 
assured that a new council, in which he should have a seat, should be 
appointed forthwith. Upon this Duke Richard disbanded his army, and 
agreed to a personal interview. With singular confidence he went unarmed 
and almost alone to the king’s tent. One of the first persons he saw there 
was the duke of Somerset, who called 
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him felon and traitor, epithets which were retorted with interest. When York 
turned to depart, he was told that he was the king’s prisoner. 


Somerset, it is said, would have proceeded to a summary trial and 
execution, but this was prevented by the fears of the other ministers and 
courtiers. York was then sent to London and held partly as a prisoner, and, 
says Stow,/ ” straighter would have been kept, but it was noised that Sir 
Edward, earl of March, son to the said duke of York, was coming towards 
London with a strong power of Welshmen, which feared so the queen and 
council that the duke was set at full liberty ; and on the 10th of March he 
made his submission, and took his oath in St. Paul’s to be a true, faithful, 
and obedient subject to the king, there being present King Henry and most 
of the nobility.” York retired to his castle of Wigmore, and remained 
perfectly quiet till he was brought forward by the movements in parliament. 


PROTECTORATE OF YORK AND FIRST BATTLE OF ST. ALBANS 


The uneasiness shown by parliament at the increasing incapacity of the 
king, and at the power of the queen and the duke of Somerset, brought 
about the recall of the duke of York to the council ; and this measure was 
soon followed by the committal of Somerset, who was sent to the Tower at 
the end of the year 1453. On the 14th of February, 1454, parliament was 
opened by the duke of York, as lieutenant or commissioner of the king. For 
some time the court had endeavoured to conceal Henry’s real condition; but 
the lords were now resolved to ascertain it, and an accidental circumstance 
afforded them a good reason for forcing the privacy of Windsor castle. 
Kemp, archbishop of Canterbury and chancellor of the kingdom, died ; and 
as it was usual for the house of lords to confer personally with the sovereign 
on such high occasions, a deputation of twelve peers went to Windsor, and 
would not be refused entry into the castle. 


They found Henry incapable of answering them or understanding them: in 
the words of their report to the house, ” they could get no answer nor sign 
from him, for no prayer nor desire,” though they presented themselves to 
him three several times. This report of the deputation was, at their prayer, 
entered on record in parliament, and was reasonably considered as authentic 


a testimony as could be procured of their sovereign’s infirmity (of which 
there was no kind of doubt in the country) ; and after adjourning two days, 
they ” elected and nominated Richard, duke of York, to be protector and 
defender of the realm of England.” York, still advancing no hereditary claim 
to the crown, accepted of the humbler office, with all the limitations put 
upon it by parliament ; but a weighty circumstance probably this time 
contributed to his moderation. Queen Margaret had been delivered of a son 
about a year before, and, though the outcry seems to have been almost 
universal that this was no child of Henry, the legislature could not entertain 
the popular clamour, but recognised the infant Edward by creating him 
prince of Wales and earl of Chester. In accepting this post as protector York 
took care to obtain the most explicit declarations from the peers that he only 
followed their “noble command-ments.” 


In about nine months Henry recovered his memory and some degree of 
reason €€€ perhaps as much as he had usually possessed. The court 
instantly claimed for him the full exercise of royalty, and York at once gave 
up the protectorate. The first use made of this resumed authority by the king 
was to liberate the duke of Somerset. This step and some others, which 
showed 
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that it was the intention of the court to restore the unpopular minister, 
irritated a great part of the nation, and induced York once more to take up 
arms. He retired again to Ludlow, where he was joined by the duke of 
Norfolk, the earls of Warwick and Salisbury, and other men of rank. Again 
Henry went, or was carrietl, with an army, towards Ludlow; but this time 
the duke, instead of avoiiling hi’m by taking a different road, anticipated his 
movements, and met him near the capital with an army equal to his own. 


On the 22d of May, as the royalists were about to continue their march from 
St. Albans, they saw the hills in their front covered with armed men, wlio 
were moving forward, and who did not stop till they came near to the 


barriers of the town. The duke sent a herald into the town, professing great 
loyalty and affection for the king, but demanding the person of the duke of 
Somerset. It was replied by or for the king that he would lather perish in 
battle than abandon his friends. Upon this, battle was joined. York was kept 
in check at the barriers, but another way into the town was pointed out ; 
and, winding round part of the hill on which it stands, and crossing some 
gardens, the earl of Warwick entered St. Albans and attacked the royalists in 
the streets. York then forced the barriers, and after a very short contest the 
royalists gave way, rushed out of the town, and fled in the greatest 
disorder.“ The duke of Somerset, the earl of Northumberland, and the lord 
Clifford were slain ; the duke of Buckingham, Lord Sudeley, the earl of 
Stafford, and the unfortunate king were wounded OO all by arrows. The 
duke of York fomid Henry concealed in the house of a tanner; his wound, 
though in the neck, was not serious. He was treated with mildness and 
outward respect; his conqueror conducted him to the noble abbey of St. 
Albans, where they prayed together befoi-e the shrine of England’s first 
martyr. 


When parliament met in the month of July, it did little else than renew the 
protestations of allegiance to Henry and his son. After a prorogation, 
parliament met again f\ ” on the 12th of November, when the duke of York 
was 


appointed by commission to open the proceedings as lieutenant of the king. 
The commons thereupon sent up a message to the lords, stating that, as the 
duke of York had been appointed to represent the king on this occasion, so ” 
it was thought by the commons that if the king hereafter could not attend to 
the protection of the country, an able person should be appointed protector, 
to whom they might have recourse for redress of injuries, especially as great 
disturbances had lately arisen in the west through tiie feuds of the earl of 
Devonshire and Lord Bon vile.” The new archbishop of Canterbury, in his 
quality of chancellor, said that the subject would be taken into consideration 
by the lords. 


Two days later, the commons repeated their request @@€ refusing to 
proceed with any other business until it should be granted. York therefore 


was again declared protector; and he was to hold his authority till 
discharged of 


‘ The number of the Lancastrians killed in this affair has been absurdly 
exaggerated in most of our old histories. One of the Paston Letters,k written 
immediately after the fight, says that only six score were slain. 


Halberd and Sword 


(Fifteenth century) 
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it by the lords in parliament. Still, however, parliament respected the rights 
of the infant prince, and it was declared in this session, as in the preceding 
year, that the protectorate should cease, in all cases, as soon as Prince 
Edward attained his majority. The ostensible reason for superseding Henry 
was his mental derangement. There is no positive proof that he was worse 
than he had been a few months before ; but if he were no better, the step 
need not surprise us. It happened to him as to his reputed grandfather, the 
unhappy Charles VI; being known to suffer fits of insanity, people could 
never count with any certainty on his lucid intervals, nor put any trust in a 
king who was alternately declared to be sane or insane according to the rise 
or fall of a party. The house of commons and the people would certainly 
have gone further in the way of revolution ; but the prelates, with one or 
two exceptions, and most of the lay lords were still averse to a change of 
dynasty. The duke gave some of the most important offices to his tried 
friends. No acts of vengeance were committed: it was considered that the 
Somerset faction had suffered sufficiently in the deaths of the lords in the 
affair of St. Albans. Not a drop of blood was spilled, not a single attainder 
passed. 


Queen Margaret was not idle during this second short protectorate, and the 
powerful party of the court was put in motion. When parliament met, after 
the Christmas recess, in 1456, Henry, to the surprise of most people, 
attended, and demanded back, and received from the lords, all his authority 
as king. No doubt was raised touching his malady, and York resigned the 
protectorate without a struggle €@ apparently without a murmur. All 
the officers he had appointed were dismissed and replaced by persons 
devoted to the queen. Then York thought it time to look after the personal 
safety of himself, his sons, and adherents. He retired to his estates, where he 
kept his vassals on the alert, and most of the great lords of his party did the 
same. This was the more necessary, as the families and friends of Somerset 
and Northumberland, and the other lords who had fallen at St. Albans, 
openly expressed their determination to take a sanguinary vengeance. 


In the end of February (1457) a great council was held at Coventry, and a 
sort of pacification was there effected between the Yorkists and the court 
party, the duke and his friend Warwick being compelled to give fresh 
assurances and oaths of fidelity. The king, who was no doubt sincere, 
whatever may have been the feelings of his wife and the courtiers, then 
endeavoured to reconcile York and his friends with the avengers of 
Somerset and Northumberland. London was chosen, by mutual consent, to 
be the scene of this great peacemaking. After some days spent in 
deliberation, the king, who had assumed the character of umpire, gave his 
award, signifying that the duke of York and the earls of Warwick and 
Salisbury should build a chapel for the good of the souls of the lords they 
had killed at St. Albans ; that both those who were killed there and those 
who had killed them should be held loyal subjects ; that the duke of York 
should pay to the widow and children of the duke of Somerset the sum of 
5,000 marks ; that the earl of Warwick should pay to Lord Clifford the sum 
of 1,000 marks, and that the earl of Salisbury should release Percy Lord 
Egremont from the damages he had obtained against him for an assault, 
upon condition of Percy’s giving securities to keep the peace for ten years. 
This award was accepted ; the court came into the city ; and king, queen, 
duke of York, and all, walked lovingly together in procession to St. Paul’s.i 


* Long; accounts of the procession to St. Paul’s are given in Hall/ Stow,J 
and Holinshed.” The duke of York and the queen walked hand in hand. The 


great quarrel was between these two. 
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This was on the 25th day of March. In the month of May, Warwick, who 
had been allowed to retain the command at Calais, engaged, with great 
bravery, but without a due regard to the laws of nations, a strong fleet 
belonging to the Hanse Towns, captured five or six ships, and carried them 
into Calais. The powerful Hanseatic League complained to the English 
court, which called upon Warwick for explanations. Warwick presented 
himself at Westminster ; but in a few days he fled, alleging that his life was 
aimed at by the malice of the courtiers, who had set on men wearing the 
king’s livery to assassinate him.’ He joined his father, the earl of Salisbury, 
and soon after they had a conference with the duke of York and his friends. 
He then hastened over to Calais, where he was so popular that his recall or 
dismissal by the government of Henry would have been but an idle 
ceremony. During the winter months he collected some veteran troops who 
had served in the French wars. 


In England the Yorkists were not less active ; and as the court was raising 
an army as fast as the embarrassment of its finances would permit, it 
became evident that a fierce conflict was inevitable. The Yorkists asserted, 
as before, that they only armed for their own security. In the month of 
September, 1459, the earl of Salisbury moved from Middleham castle in 
Yorkshire, to join his forces to those of Duke Richard, who lay in the Welsh 
marches. At Blore Heath, near Drayton, in Shropshire, he found hunself in 
presence of a Lancastrian army, commanded by Lord Audley, who had 
thrown himself between the earl and the duke with the view of preventing 
their junction. The Lancastrians were far superior in number ; but Salisbury, 
by superior generalship and the better discipline of his troops, gained a 
complete victory. Two thousand of the Lancastrians were slain, and Lord 
Audley himself was included in the number. 


medea I, the first king, founded Nicomedia during his long reign (278—250 
B.C.). His successors were Pruaias I, Frusias II, Nicomedes II, and 
Nicomedea III. This last king was unable to hold out against Pontus, and 
was sustained on his throne by the Romans. At his death (74 B.C.) he 
bequeathed his kingdom to Rome. 


Salisbury joined the duke at Ludlow castle, and \‘arwick, the true hero of 
these unhappy times, appeared there soon after with the fine troops he had 
raised at Calais. The Lancastrians were not unprepared : sixty thousand men 
had been collected from different parts, and Henry was at Worcester with 
this force. After some fruitless negotiations, the Lancastrians advanced 
from Worcester against their enemies, who, notwithstanding the 
comparative small-ness of their numbers, boldly awaited their attack. The 
positions occupied by the Yorkists showed the military science of Warwick 
and his father Salisbury. 


As the Lancastrians approached, they were cannonaded with some effect; 
the lines of the enemy were imposing, and it was resolved to put off the 
battle for that day. During the night. Sir Andrew Trollop, who was marshal 
of the Yorkist camp, and who had the immediate command of most of the 
men brought from Calais, deserted with all his veterans to the standard of 
Henry. This defection was so important that it finished the campaign: the 
Yorkists broke up from the intrenched camp near Ludlow, and retreated in 
different directions without being followed. 


All this happened on the 13th and 14th of October, 1459. On the 20th of 
November a parliament met at Coventry and attainted the duke of York, his 
duchess, his sons, the earl and countess of Salisbury, theu-son the earl of 
War- 


@@@ As Warwick was leaving the court, one of his retinue was struck by 
a servant of the royal household, and a dreadful affray followed. It is not 
proved that there was a design to murder the earl, but it is quite clear that 
the parties were in such a state that anv accident must bring them to a 
collision. 
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wick, the lord Clinton, and many others. The duke of York had got safely to 
Ireland, where he was still popular. The earl of Warwick had retired to his 


sure asylum of Calais, conducting with him his father, the earl of Salisbury, 
and Edward the young earl of March, Duke Richard’s heir. The court 
appointed the duke of Somerset to the command of Calais; but when that 
obnoxious nobleman appeared before the port, the batteries opened upon 
him and he was glad to escape to Guines. 


WhUe he lay there, the mariners of his fleet deserted to a man, and went 
over to their great favourite, Warwick, carrying all the ships with them. This 
gave the King-maker the command of the Channel, and after taking two 
small fleets, fitted out by the Lancastrians, he sailed to Dublin. From 
Ireland he returned to Calais, and then, crossing the Channel, he landed in 
Kent towards the end of June, 1460. He only brought fifteen hundred men 
with him; but manifestoes had been previously circulated, and the men of 
Kent crowded to his banner. As he approached Canterbury, the archbishop, 
who had been promoted during the first protectorate of the duke of York, 
went out to meet him and welcome him. The lord Cobham and aU the 
knights and gentlemen in the neighbourhood soon joined his army, which 
was swelled to thirty thousand men before he reached Blackheath. On the 
2d of July the city of London welcomed him as a friend and deliverer ; and 
he rode through the city accompanied by his father and Edward the heir of 
York, to whose beautiful person and promising appearance all eyes were 
turned. Five bishops followed in the train of Warwick, who, without losing 
time, continued his march into the midland counties. 


BATTLE OF NORTHAMPTON (1460 A.D.) 


He found the Lancastrians at Northampton occupying an intrenched camp, 
not unlike that which he and his friends had formed at Ludlow in the 
preceding year. There were other points of resemblance between these two 
affairs, for Lord Grey de Ruthyn now deserted the Lancastrians as Sir 
Andrew Trollop had deserted the Yorkists. The former, however, were not 
so fortunate in their retreat : they lost three hundred knights and gentlemen, 
besides the duke of Buckmgham, the earl of Shrewsbury, and the lords 
Beaumont and Egremont. The unhappy Henry was taken prisoner a second 
time, but Margaret escaped with her son Edward, and, after many 
adventures, got into Scotland. 


The victors marched back to the capital and simimoned a new parliament, 
to meet at Westminster. This parliament repealed all the acts passed at 
Coventry the year before, alleging that that parliament had not been duly 
and freely elected. Then Richard, the duke of York, who had come over 
from Ireland, entered London with a splendid retinue. From the city he rode 
to Westminster, where he dismounted and entered the house of lords. It was 
an exciting moment: he walked straight to the throne and laid his hand upon 
the gold cloth which covered it ; but there he paused @@@ looked round 
OOO and did not seat himself on the throne. He had, however, at last 
made up his mind to claim it. His friend, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
asked him if he would not visit the king, who was in the palace hard by. The 
duke replied that Henry ought rather to wait upon him @@@ that he was 
subject to no man in that realm, but under God was entitled to all 
sovereignty and respect. The peers maintained a dead silence, and the duke, 
leaving the house, took possession of the royal palace as his own. 
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In less than a week > on the 16th of October @@ the duke sent a 
formal de-mand of the crowTi to the lords, requiring their immediate 
answer. The lords told him that they refused justice to no man, but that they 
could give no answer without the advice and consent of the king. They, 
however, were forced to attend to the duke’s paper, in which he traced his 
descent, and claimed as the representative of Roger Mortimer, whose right 
he maintained was according to all law preferable to that of a descendant of 
Henry of Bolingbroke, who had entered upon the thrones of England and 
France against all mamier of right. Many of the great lords had attained to 
their greatness under Henry of Bolingbroke, his son, and grandson, whom it 
was now proposed to declare usurpers ; and the Yorkists had irritated the 
tenderest susceptibilities of many of the lords by their repeated threats of 
resuming the estates and grants of the crown. At the same time, no tloubt, 
they felt some sympathy for the inoffensive king, who, now that the queen 
was away, was pitied by the people at large. Indeed, a notion had gone forth 


that Henry was very likely to become a saint, and to be canonised, like his 
predecessor Edward the Confessor, whom he resembled in many respects. 


As the duke of York would not brook delay, the lords waited upon Henry on 
the following morning. The captive king, or those who advised him, made a 
spirited reply, reminding the lords that he, as an infant, had inherited the 
crown which had been worn with honour by his father and his father’s 
fatlKT @€@ that he himself had been permitted to wear it without 
challenge for nearly forty years, and that the lords and princes had 
repeatedly sworn fealty to him. The lords were then requested to make 
search for arguments and proofs against the duke’s right. The lords, greatly 
embarrassed, wished to have the opinion of the judges, but the judges 
asserted that such high matters could be decided only by the princes of the 
blood and the parliament, and refused to attend. The upper house then 
sunmioned the king’s sergeants and attorneys, who were obliged to attend 
against their will, the lords holding them as bound by their office to give 
advice to the house. The lords deliberated and voted with an appearance of 
perfect freedom, just as if Warwick had not been nigh at the head of a 
victorious army ; and on the 23d of October they presented their objections 
to Richard’s title. These were (1) the duke’s oaths of fealty and the oaths 
they had all taken to Henry ; (2) many acts of parliament passed since the 
accession of the house of Lancaster; (3) that entails had been made of the 
crown on the male line only, whereas he claimed through a female. The 
other two objections were thoroughly ridiculous; they referred to York not 
having borne his proper coat-of-arms, and to a declaration made by Henry 
IV which everybody knew to be utterly false. 


The duke’s counsel had an easy task in replying to these objections. 
Nothing was of much weight except the oaths, and these the duke offered to 
refer to the consideration of the highest spiritual court. The lords were 
compelled to acknowledge that the hereditary law was wholly in favour of 
York. At the end of this curious inquiry they suggested a compromise, 
which York had the moderation to accept. Henry was to retain the crown 
during his life, but at his death it was to devolve to Richard, and to be 
vested in him and his heirs, to the exclusion of Prince Edward, the son of 
Margaret of Anjou. 


But there was a powerful party whose voices were not heard in these 
deliberations, and the energetic Margaret was at large exciting them to take 
up arms for her son.“ Soon the gentle hills of England glittered again with 
hostile lances; and hostile bands, collecting from all quarters, advanced to 
meet in two great armies, the one under the duke of Somerset, the earls of 
Northumberland and Devon, and the lords Clifford, Dacres, and Nevil; the 
other under 
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the duke of York, the earl of Sahsbury, and other lords. They met, on the 
last day but one of the year, at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, where Richard 
imprudently gave battle with forces very inferior in number. The onslaught 
was terrific ; the men on both sides fought with savage fury, for the people 
had entered into the delicate questions of right and legitimacy, and their 
passions were worked up to frenzy. For a time the Yorkists maintained the 
conflict with a good hope of victory, but a sudden charge in their rear, made 
by some troops of borderers who had been brought up by Queen Margaret, 
proved fatal to them. The duke of York himself was slain ; and of five 
thousand men who had followed him to Wakefield, two thousand remained 
upon the field. The earl of Salisbury was pursued and taken during the night 
: he was carried to Pontefract castle, where he lost his head. 


York’s second son, the earl of Rutland, a beautiful boy only twelve or 
thirteen years old, was stopped at Wakefield bridge as he was fleeing with a 
priest ” called Sir Robert Aspall, who was chaplain and schoolmaster to the 
young earl.” The poor boy fell on his knees to pray for mercy, but as soon 
as he w^.s known. Lord Clifford, whose father had been killed by the 
Yorkists at St. Albans, plunged his dagger into his heart, vowing, by God’s 
blood, that he would do the hke to all of kin to York ; and then the savage 
bade Aspall go on and tell his mother, the duchess, what had happened. 
England was not yet accustomed to such deeds, and a cry of horror ran 
through the land. Margaret vented what spite she could upon the lifeless 
body of Duke Richard ; by her orders his head was stuck over a gate of the 


city of York, and a paper crown was put upon it in cruel mockery. Nearly all 
the officers and persons of note died fighting at Wakefield, where no quarter 
was given ; but a few knights and esquires who escaped from the field were 
taken and executed by order of the queen at Pontefract and other places. 
This vindictive woman was mad for blood, and her fury was but too well 
seconded by such of the Lancastrians as had lost friends and relations in the 
wal. 


BATTLE OF MORTIMER S CROSS AND RELEASE OF HENRY 


Edward, earl of March, now duke of York, was lying at Gloucester when he 
received news of the death of his father, brother, and friends ; he had raised 
a body of troops to reinforce the army in the north, but, being too late for 
that operation, he moved towards the southeast, with the intention of 
throwing himself between the c|ueen’s army and the capital, within the 
walls of which was the main strength of his party. The fate of Duke 
Richard, which was proclaimed in manifestoes, greatly irritated the vassals 
of the house of Mortimer, and thousands who had not moved before now 
left the Welsh marches and followed the standard of his son. Upon this 
Edward was encouraged to proceed directly towards the queen; but he 
found an enemy sooner than he expected, for a great force of Welsh and 
Irish had been detached under Jasper Tudor, King Henry’s half-brother, and 
a dreadful conflict took place on the 1st of February at Mortimer’s Cross, 
near Hereford. Edward gained a complete victory : thirty-six hundred of his 
enemies were left on the field ; Owen Tudor, the second husband of 
Catherine of France, was taken, and, with eight other Lancastrians of rank, 
was beheaded at Hereford a few days after, as a retaliation for the queen’s 
executions at Wakefield, Pontefract, and other parts in Yorkshire. Jasper, 
Owen Tudor’s son, had the good fortune to escape out of the battle. 
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Before Edward could join him in the east the earl of Warwick was attacked 
and routed by the queen, who had followed the high northern road with 
good hopes of reaching London. At the town of St. Albans, which was held 
by the Yorkists, she experienced a severe check ; but turning that position, 
she fell upon the army of Warwick, which occupied the hills to the 
southeast’ of the town. The combat was prolonged over the undulating 
country that lies between St. Albans and Barnet, and the last stand was 
made by the men of Kent upon Barnet common. At nightfall Warwick 
found himself beaten at all points, and so precipitate was his retreat that he 
left King Henry behind him at Barnet. The queen and her son found this 
helpless man in his tent, attended only by the lord Montague, his 
chamberlain. In this running fight the Yorkists lost nearly two thousand 
men, and on the following day Lord Bonville and the brave Sir Thomas 
Kyriell, who had been made prisoners, were executed in retaliation for the 
beheading of Owen Tudor and his companions at Hereford. On the 17th of 
February King Henry was freed again from the hands of his enemies; five 
days later, a proclamation was issued in his name, stating that he had 
consented to the late arrangement respecting the succession to the crown 
only through force and fear. Edward, ” late earl of March,” was declared a 
traitor anew, and rewards were offered for his apprehension. 


But Edward was now in a situation to proclaim traitors, and to put a price 
upon other men’s heads himself. His victory at Mortimer’s Cross produced 
a great effect. As he marched eastward every town and every village 
reinforced him, and when he joined the earl of Warwick and collected that 
nobleman’s scattered forces he had an army more than equal to that of the 
queen. The favour of the Londoners, the cruelties of the queen, and the 
conduct of the imdisciplined troops which she had brought from the north 
made the balance incline wholly to the side of the Yorkists. It appears that 
Margaret antl her party had no money, and that their troops subsisted by 
plunder. Wherever they stopped they laid the country bare, making free by 
the way with whatever they could carry off. After the battle they not only 
plundered the town of St. Albans but also stripped the rich abbey.” 


At the same time the Londoners were told that Margaret had threatened to 
wreak her vengeance upon them for the favour they had so constantly 
shown to her enemies. She sent from Barnet to the city, demanding supplies 
of provisions ; and the mayor, not knowing as yet that Edward was at hand, 
loaded some carts with “lenten stuff” for the refreshing of her army; but the 
people would not suffer them to pass, and, after an affray, stopped them at 
Cripplegate. During this disturbance some four hundred of the queen’s 
horse, who had ridden from Barnet, plundered the northern suburbs of the 
city, and would have entered one of the gates, had they not been stoutly met 
and repulsed by the common people. A day or two after, on the 25th of 
February, the united forces of Edward and Warwick appeared in view, and 
were received as friends and deliverers. The northern army was in full 
retreat from St. Albans, and Edward, who was a stranger to the scruples and 
indecision of his more amiable father, was fully resolved to seize the throne 
at once. He rode through the city like a king and a conqueror ; and he was 
carried forward to his object by a high stream of popularity and the 
enthusiastic feelings of the people, who could not sufficiently admire his 
youth, beauty, and spirit, or pity his family misfortunes. 


* The plunder of the abbey entirely changed the worthy abbot’s politics, 
and, from a zealoxis Lancastrian, Whethamstede became a Yorkist. 
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The lord Falconberg got up a grand review of part of the army in St. John’s 
Field, and a great number of the substantial citizens assembled with the 
multitude to witness this sight. Of a sudden, Falconberg and the bishop of 
Exeter, one of Warwick’s brothers, addressed the multitude thus assembled 


touching the offences, crimes, and deceits of the late government 00O 
the long-proved incapacity of Henry ®@@®@ the usurpation and false title 
through which he had obtained the throne ; and then the orators asked if 
they would have this Henry to reign over them any longer. The people with 
one voice cried “Nay, nay.” 


Falconberg, or the bishop, then expounded the just title of Edward, formerly 
earl of March, and drew a flattering but not untrue picture of his valour, 
activity, and abilities. Then they asked the people if they would serve, love, 
and obey Edward; and the people of course shouted, “Yea, yea!” crying, 
“King Edward! King Edward!” with much shouting and clapping of hands. 
On the following day, the 2d of March, a great council, consisting of lords 
spiritual and temporal, deliberated and declared, without any reference to 
the authority of parliament, which never met till eight months after, that 
Henry of Lancaster, by joining the queen’s forces, had broken faith and 
violated the award of the preceding year, and thereby forfeited the crown to 
the heir @¢f the late duke of York, whose rights by birth had been proved 
and established. On the 4th of March Edward rode royally to Westminster, 
followed by an immense procession. There he at once mounted the throne 
which his father had only touched with a faltering hand; and from that 
vantage-ground he explained to a favourable audience the doctrine of 
hereditary right and the claims of his family. The people frequently 
interrupted him with their acclamations. He then proceeded to the abbey 
church, where he repeated the same discourse, and where he was again 
interrupted by shouts of “Long live King Edward!” On the same day he was 
proclaimed in the usual man-ner in different parts of the city. At the time he 
took these bold steps Edward was not twenty-one years old.c 
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Queen Margaret’s Encampment on the Battle-field of Tewkesbury 
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Lnstead of staying in London to enjoy the pageant and festivity of a 
coronation, Edward was obliged to take the field instantly and face the 
horrors of a war which became more and more merciless. The Lancastrians, 
after their retreat from St. Albans, had gathered in greater force than ever 
behind the Trent and the Humber; and by the middle of March they took up 
ground in the neighbourhood of the city of York, being, horse and foot 
together, sixty thousand strong. €@ Their chief commander was the 
duke of Somerset, who acted in concert with Queen Margaret; for Henry 
still lay helpless at York, and Prince Edward, Margaret’s son, was only eight 
years old. Instead of awaiting their attack in the southern counties, the 
Yorkists determined to meet them on their own ground in the north. This 
resolution was adopted by the advice of the earl of Warwick, who set out at 
once with the van of the army. Edward closely followed him; and, partly 
through goodwill to him and his cause, and still more from an anxious wish 
to prevent a second visit from the northern army, the men of the south 
flocked to his advancing banner, and by the time he reached Pontefract 
castle he was at the head of an army of forty-nine thousand men. 


England had never before witnessed such a campaign as this. There was no 
generalship displayed ;i the ordinary precautions and manoeu\Tes of war 
were despised, and Yorkists and Lancastrians moved on in furious masses, 
with no other plan than to meet and strike. They met in full force at Towton 
on the 2Sth of |\Larch, and began a general combat in the midst of a terrible 
snow-storm. They fought from nine o’clock in the morning till three in the 


PAPHLAGONIA 


The Paphlagonians play little part in history, although they were one of the 
most ancient nations of Asia Minor, and in all probability belonged to the 
same Semitic race as the Cappadocians. Under the Persian dominion they 
are said to have had a prince of their own, and were not dependent upon the 
Satraps. At Alexander’s death the country was assigned with Cappadocia to 
Eumenes, but was still governed by native rulers until it was absorbed by 
Pontus (183 B.C.). 


The original Galatians were a body of Gauls that invaded Asia Minor about 
277 B.C. It had formed part of Brennus’ army, but separated from him, 
crossed into Asia Minor, and ravaged its western portion. Attalus of 
Pergamus defeated this people in 239 and compelled them to settle in 
Galatia, where they maintained an independent existence and gave the 
Romans much trouble in the wars against Antiochus. But an army was sent 
directly against them, and they were completely subjected to Rome, 189 
B.C. At first the native chiefs held power under tetrarchs. This system did 
not hold, and soon there was only one ruler. One of the single tetrarchs, 
Deiotarus, was styled King by the Roman Senate for the assistance given in 
the Mithridatic wars. Galatia was afterwards united with Lycaonia, Isauria, 
and their adjoining districts under a king named Amyntaa, and when he 
died (25 B.C.) the country became a Roman province. 


The Lycaonian tribes inhabited the interior of Asia Minor in a district 
bounded by Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Phrygia, and Pisidia. The country 
is first mentioned by Xenophon. The people seem to have been a wild and 
lawless race of freebooters, practically independent of the Persian and 
Macedonian empires. They became, however, subjects of the king, 
Amyntas, who ruled in Galatia, and at his death passed with the latter 
country into the Roman Empire. 


afternoon, when the Lancastrians, who were more numerous than their 
adversaries but not so well armed and equipped, were driven from the field, 
upon 


[‘ The rapid concentration of the Yorkist forces, the prompt advance, the 
unhesitating attack, but above all the determined onslaught, by which the 
Lancastrian centre was shattered, were so characteristic of Edward IV ‘s 
generalship that we cannot hesitate to ascribe to his presence the victory of 
Towton Field. @@@ Ramsay.c] 
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which they left twenty-eight thousand dead @€@@ a far greater number 
than had fallen in battle on the side of the English during the whole French 
war. 


Edward, who had none of the generous or merciful feelings of youth, had 
ordered that no quarter should be given. The earl of Northumberland and 
six northern barons died fighting ; the earls of Devonshire and Wiltshire 
were taken prisoners and beheaded as traitors. The duke of Somerset, the 
commander-in-chief, escaped with the duke of Exeter to York, whence they 
fled rapidly to the Scottish borders, carrying with them Queen Margaret, her 
son, and her husband. The previous battles of the Roses sink into 
insignificance when compared with this mighty slaughter : the loss on both 
sides had hitherto usually ranged between the moderate numbers of three 
hundred and five or six thousand; but at Towton there perished, between 
Yorkists and Lancastrians, thirty-eight thousand men.“ 


Edward entered York a very short time after the flight of Henry, and having 
decapitated some of his prisoners and stuck their heads upon the walls, from 


which he took down the heads of his father and young brother, he continued 
his march as far north as Newcastle. The people submitted to the conqueror, 
whose hands were yet reeking with the blood shed at Towton ; but the 
Scots, who had contracted a close alliance with Henry, were disposed to 
give him further trouble. But Edward, confident in his officers, and 
impatient for his coronation, soon left the army and returned to London. On 
the 29th of June he was crowned at Westminster with the usual solemnities 
; and he then created his brother George duke of Clarence, and his brother 
Richard duke of Gloucester. 


The Scots, who had been gratified by the gift of their old town of Berwick, 
laid siege to Carlisle, and assisted Margaret in making an incursion into the 
county of Durham ; but both these operations were unsuccessful. Henry, 
who was carried about by the Lancastrians, had a narrow escape from being 
made prisoner near Durham; and the Scottish army before Carlisle was 
defeated with great loss by Lord Montague, one of Edward’s commanders. 
By the time the new king assembled his first parliament, which was not till 
the 4th of November, all opposition had disappeared, and there was no 
armed force on foot in England, except such bands of his victorious army as 
he could afford to keep embodied. As the chiefs of the Lancastrian party 
were all proscribed, or about to be so, as some of the peers were absent and 
others intimidated, and as the house of commons and the city of London 
were declared and enthusiastic Yorkists, no opposition was to be 
apprehended. 


An act was passed to declare Edward’s just title. No allusion was made to 
the mental derangement or incapacity of Henry, or to any of those demerits 
in the late government which might have justified this revolution. The 
position assumed was the high ground of legitimacy. After stating Edward’s 
right by descent, the act proceeded to declare the three kings of the 
Lancastrian line tyrants and usurpers, and to recite how, upon the 4th day of 
the month of March last past, Edward had ” taken upon him the realm of 
England and lordship of Ireland, and entered into the exercise of the royal 
estate, dignity, and preeminence, having on the same 4th day of March 
amoved Henry, late called Henry VI, son to Henry, son to the said Henry, 
late 


[‘ Ramsay, c who has made a particular study of the number of men 
engaged in battles, while agreeing that the combined forces at Towton 
“clearly exceeded those of any domestic battle” during the wars of the 
Roses, is still very conservative, and declares that the statements which 
placed the number at sixty thousand, thirty thousand, or even twenty 
thousand must be utterly rejected. On the same principle the thirty-eight 
thousand slain will shrink to thirty-five hundred! 
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earl of Derby, son to John of Gaunt, from the occupation, intrusion, reign, 
and government of the realm.” The act thus confirmed Edward’s title, and 
fixed the commencement of his reign from the 4th of March, the day on 
which he had been proclaimed. The other proceedings of the parliament 
were in keeping with this act: the grants made by the three Henrys were 
resumed, with certain exceptions, and bills of attainder were passed against 
the expelled king, the queen, Prince Edward, the dukes of Somerset and 
Exeter, the earls of Northumberland, Devonshire, Wiltshire, and Pembroke, 
the lords Beaumont, De Roos, Nevil, Rougemont, Dacre, and Hungerford, 
and 150 knights, esquires, and priests. Considering the fearful thinning the 
party had undergone on the bloody field of Towton, this proscription must 
have included most of the great heads of the Lancastrian faction. As usual 
in such cases, the loyalty of the Yorkists was gratified and enlivened with 
gifts of the forfeited estates. Before the dissolution Edward made a gracious 
speech to the commons, thanking them for the “tender and true hearts” they 
had shown unto him, and promising to be unto them a ” very right wise and 
loving lord.” 


THE REVOLTS IN THE NORTH (1462-1464 A.D.) 


If the deposed Henry had been left to himself he would have found peace, 
and as much happiness as he was susceptible of, within the walls of some 
religious house ; but Margaret was as resolute and as active as ever, and 
nothing was left to the proscribed nobles but their desperate swords. The 


queen, on finding her intrigues in Scotland counteracted by the money and 
the large promises of Edward, passed over to France. The duke of Brittany, 
pitying her forlorn condition, gave her a little money; but Louis XI, who 
had succeeded in the preceding year to his father Charles VII, was a most 
cunning, cautious prince @@€ one that never gave anything without an 
equivalent, immediate or prospective, and who had even less family 
affection than the generality of kings. Louis explained how poor he was, 
how distracted the state of his kingdom ; but when Margaret spoke of 
delivering up Calais as the price of his aid, he turned a more ready ear. He 
was not, however, in a condition to do much ; and all that the fugitive queen 
obtained from hun was the sum of 20,000 crowns, and about two thousand 
men under the command of Pierre de Br6ze, seneschal of Normandy, who, 
it appears, raised most of the men at his own expense. 


Such a reinforcement was not likely to turn the tide of victory. Margaret, 
however, returned to England and threw herself into Northumberland, 
where she was joined by the English exiles and some troops from the 
borders of Scotland. But she was obliged to flee when the earl of Warwick 
advanced with twenty thousand men : the French got back to their ships. A 
storm assailed her flying ships ; the vessels that bore her money and stores 
were wrecked on the coast, and she and De Breze reached Berwick ina 
wretched fishing-boat. This was m the month of November. In December, 
Bamborough and Dunstan-burgh surrendered, on condition that the duke of 
Somerset, Sir Richard Percy, and some others should be restored to their 
estates and honours upon taking oaths of allegiance to Edward ; and that the 
earl of Pembroke, the lord De Rops,_and the rest of the garrisons of the two 
places should be allowed to retire in safety to Scotland. Alnwick castle was 
garrisoned by more determined men‘ but Warwick got possession of it bv 
capitulation early in January. 


Edward gave Alnwick to Sir John Ashley, and this circumstance converted 
bir Ralph Grey from a very violent Yorkist into a very violent Lancastrian, 
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THE DUKE OF EXETER IN EXILE, BEGGING FROM DOOR TO 
DOOR AFTER THE DEFEAT OF THE LANCASTRIANS AT HEXHAM 


(Drawn for The Historians’ History of the World by H. D. Nichols) 
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for Grey had expected to get Alnwick for himself. This kind of sudden 
political conversion became very prevalent. Somerset and Percy got back 
their lands, and their attainders were reversed in parliament. King Henry 
was now conveyed for safety to one of the strongest castles in Wales. 
Margaret sailed once more from Scotland, to solicit foreign aid. She landed 
at Sluys, in Flanders, attended by De Breze, the duke of Exeter, and a small 
body of English exiles. Philip, duke of Burgundy and lord of Flanders, with 
all the adjoining country, was the same Duke Philip that had so long been 
the ally of the Lancastrians, and that had repeatedly sworn oaths of fealty to 
Henry ; but in his old age he had become cautious and reserved. He had no 
wish to quarrel with the predominant faction in England; his subjects of 
Flanders were intolerant of all measures likely to interrupt their trade with 
the English ; the duke therefore gave Margaret some money to supply her 
immediate wants, and sent her with an honourable escort to her father in 
Lorraine. But patience was a virtue little known to Margaret of Anjou, who, 
though she remained some years on the Continent, never remitted her 
endeavours to raise up enemies against Edward, and stir the people of 
England to fresh revolts. 


As early as the month of April (1464) the Lancastrians were again in the 
field. The duke of Somerset, in spite of his recent submission, flew to the 
north, where Percy had raised the banner of King Henry, who had been 
brought from Wales to give the sanction of his presence to this ill-arranged 


insurrection. Lord Montague, brother to the earl of Warwick, scattered their 
forces or prevented their joining : he defeated Percy on the 25th of April, at 
Hedgeley Moor, near AVooler; he surprised Somerset on the 15th of May, at 
Hexham. Percy died fighting ; the duke of Somerset and the lords De Roos 
and Hungerford were taken and beheaded, and their deaths were followed 
by a series of executions at Newcastle, Durham, and York. Sir Ralph Grey, 
who had been out in this affair with the Lancastrians, was taken by the earl 
of Warwick in the castle of Bamborough some weeks later. Edward treated 
Grey with the utmost severity ; his knightly spurs were stricken off by the 
king’s cook : his coat-of-arms was torn from his body, and another coat, 
reversed, put upon his back ; he was sent barefoot to the town’s end, and 
then he was laid down on a hurdle and drawn to a scaffold, where his head 
was struck off. 


King Henry lurked for a long time among the moors of Lancashire and 
Westmoreland. About a year after the battle of Hexham he removed into 
Yorkshire, where he was recognised by some persons of the opposite 
faction, or, as some say, betrayed by a monk. In the month of July he was 
seized in Waddington Hall, as he was sitting at dinner, by the servants of Sir 
James Harrington, who forwarded the royal prisoner to the capital. As the 
captive king rode through Islington he was met by the earl of Warwick, who 
lodged him safely in the Tower. 


KING Edward’s marriage (1464 a.d.) 


The destruction of the greatest of his enemies, the flight of Queen Margaret, 
the captivity of her husband, the truces and treaties he had concluded with 
Scotland, with the king of France, with the duke of Burgundy, the duke of 
Brittany, the kings of Denmark, Poland, Castile, and Aragon, and the 
congratulations of the pope on his accession, seemed to prove that Edward’s 
throne was safe and unassailable ; but a sudden passion for a beautiful 
woman &€@ the least dishonourable and ungenerous passion he ever 
indulged in OOO shook the throne until it fell ; and he, in his turn, 
became for a season a fugitive in foreign lands. 
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Jacquetta, once duchess of Bedford, was still living with her second 
husband, Sir Richard Woodville, or Wydeville. One day Edward paid this 
lady a visit at her manor of Grafton, near Stony-Stratford. By accident or 
design Jacquetta had with her at the time of this visit her beautiful daughter 
Elizabeth, who was widow of Sir John Grey, a Lancastrian who had been 
slain in the second battle of St. Albans and whose estates had been 
forfeited. This young widow threw herself at the feet of the young and 
amorous sovereign, imploring him to reverse the attainder of Sir John Grey 
in favour of her innocent and helpless children. Whether the effect of this 
touching appeal was foreseen or not, it seems quite certain that the 
experienced Jacquetta contrived to turn it to the best account for the 
advantage of her daughter, and that it was through her ingenious 
manoeuvres that the impetuous Edward was induced to contract a private 
marriage with Elizabeth at Grafton on the morning of the 1st of May, 1464. 
The fears of Edward induced him to keep this union a profound secret for 
some months; but on the 29th of September, having prepared his friends 
and gathered around him the relations and connections of his wife, who, 
notwithstanding their having been all of them Lancastrians, were not slow 
in changing their politics when Elizabeth became queen, he summoned a 
great council of the prelates and lay lords to meet in the royal abbey of 
Reading. There the king’s brother, the duke of Clarence, and the earl of 
Warwick, who are generally supposed to have been incensed at the unequal 
and impolitic marriage, took the fair Elizabeth by the haiK] and introduced 
her to the august assembly, by which she was welcomed as their good and 
right queen. 


In the month of December following Edward summoned another great 
council at Westminster, which settled upon his wife 4,000 marks a year. 
Early in the following year he began to make preparations for her 
coronation; Jacquetta, who was come of a princely line, suggested or 
seconded an invitation which Edward sent to her brother James of 
Luxemburg ; and James came over with a retinue of one hundred knights 
and esquires to do honour to the coronation of his niece. On Saturday, the 
25th of May, Elizabeth was paraded in a horse-litter through the streets of 
London, being most richly attired, and escorted by thirty-eight new-made 


knights of the Bath, four of whom were citizens of London; and on Sunday 
she was crowned at Westminster. The feasts, the tournaments, and public 
rejoicings which followed were unusually magnificent. 


Up to this time Edward had left most of the offices and emoluments of 
government to the great family of the Nevils, to whom he indisputably 
owed his crown. Warwick, the eldest brother, was chief minister, general, 
and admiral ; he held, besides, the post of warden of the West Marches, 
chamberlain, and governor of Calais €€@ the last the most profitable of 
all. The second brother, the lord Montague, after his victories at Hedgeley 
Moor and Hexham, had received the title and forfeited estates of the Percys, 
earls of Northumberland, and he had the wardenship of the East Marches 
besides. The youngest brother, whom Edward had found bishop of Exeter, 
had received the seals as chancellor on the 10th of March, 1461, six days 
after Edward’s accession, and he had very recently been raised to the 
archiepiscopal see of York. Other members of the family had found most 
liberal provisions in the spoil and estates of the Lancastrian families; and 
while Edward had employed himself in the pursuit of pleasure, the Nevils 
had had their own way in the council. But now the Woodvilles, the Greys, 
all the relations and connections of the new queen rushed to the table with 
an enormous and undiscriminating appetite, every man, in right of 
consanguinity, seeking a title, an estate, a 
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place, or a rich wife. The court had great influence in such matters ; and as 
the fortunes of the family had taken a turn by an unexpected marriage, they 
seem to have determined to pursue the system, and actually contracted five 
or six profitable alliances in a very short time. In one of these matches they 
clashed with the Nevils. Warwick had solicited the hand of the heiress of 
the duke of Exeter for his own nephew; but by the superior influence of 
Elizabeth, this young lady was contracted to Thomas Grey, her eldest son 
by her former marriage. The Nevils were incensed at this measure, and 
other things trenching on their monopoly soon followed. The queen’s father, 


now created Earl Rivers, was made treasurer in the place of their friend 
Lord Mountjoy; and, shortly after, the hitherto insignificant husband of 
Jacquetta was made lord high constable, in lieu of the earl of Worcester. 
Other great families were irritated by the queen’s absorbing five heirs of 
dukes or earls for her five unmarried sisters. For a time the history of this 
reign is nothing but a scandalous chronicle of match-making and match- 
breaking, and selfish family intrigues. 


THE FRENCH AND FLEMISH MARRIAGE NEGOTIATIONS 


In 1467 a marriage was negotiated for Edward’s sister, Margaret of York, 
whose hantl was solicited by Charles, count of Charolais, heir to Philip, 
duke of Burgundy, and by Louis XI of France, Charles’ deadly enemy, for 
one of his sons. This count of Charolais, who in a very few months 
succeeded to his father, and who obtained the name of Charles the Rash [or 
the Bold], had always been the declared friend of Henry VI and the 
Lancastrians; but he changed, like other men, on seeing Edward firmly 
established, and courted his alliance in the hope that he would assist him 
against Louis. Edward inclined to these proposals, and was m this probably 
seconded by the nation, which considered the trade with Flanders as a 
primary object, and which never was well disposed to French marriages and 
alliances; but Warwick, who hated the count of Charolais, insisted that it 
would be more honourable and advantageous to marry Margaret to the 
French prince. 


Edward yielded, or pretended to yield, to his arguments, and commissioned 
the great earl himself to go over to France and negotiate the alliance. 
Warwick went with his usual magnificence ; and the astute Louis, who beat 
all his contemporaries in king-craft, received him with the honours usually 
paid to a sovereign prince. The first interview took place at La Bouille, on 
the Seine, five leagues from Rouen, on the 7th of June. Warwick then 
proceeded to the capital of Normandy. “The queen and princesses came 
likewise to Rouen; and the king remained there with the earl of Warwick 
the space of twelve days, when the earl returned to England.” During the 
whole or the greater part of the time that Warwick stayed at Rouen the king 
of France lodged in the next house, and he visited the earl at all hours, 


passing through a private door with a great air of mystery. This looks like 
one of the usual mischievous tricks of Louis, who must have known that the 
best_ way to weaken and distract the English government was to provoke 
suspicions and a rupture between Edward and Warwick. The earl arrived in 
London on the 5th of July, and he was soon followed by the French king’s 
ambassadors, the archbishop of Narbonne and the bastard of Bourbon, who, 
it appears, were charged to put the finishing hand to the treaty of alliance. 


But another more prevailing bastard had been before them. Under pretence 
of performing a joust with Edward’s wife’s brother, Anthony Woodville, 
who, 
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by marrying the heiress of the late lord, had become Lord Scales, Anthony, 
bastard of Burgundy, had crossed over to England while Warwick was 
absent in France. According to the chronicler, this visitor performed his 
deeds of arms much to his credit; but the encounter did not last longs Pe 
“for,” says Monstrelet,@€ “as it was done to pleasure the king of England, 
he would not suffer the combat to continue fierce any time, so that it 
seemed rather for pastime.” Intleed, Messire Anthony had come on another 
errand than to get his bones broken in Smithfield, where the joust was held. 
He was commissioned by the count of Charolais to press the match with 
Margaret, and he had obtained the promise of Edward, who overlooked the 
commission he had given Warwick to treat with King Louis. If afterwards 
any obstacle arose, it was removed by the sudden death of Duke Philip, 
which happened at Bruges on the 15th of July, and which left to the count, 
his heir, the succession of states and territories which exceeded in wealth, if 
not in extent, the whole kingdom of France as then possessed by Louis. 
Such a suitor was sure to prevail over a weak young French prince with 
nothing but a narrow and uncertain appanage. 


But weighty as were these considerations, they did not prevent the proud 
earl of Warwick from considering himself juggled, insulted, and disgraced; 


Isauria lay to the west of Lycaonia. It does not appear in the early history of 
Asia Minor, but its people were undoubtedly similar in manners and 
customs to the Lycaonians. Their sole prominence in ancient history is due 
to the fact that they took so active a part in the war of Rome against the 
Cilician pirates that P. Servilius, the proconsul, found it necessary to pursue 
them into their own country and reduce them to submission, which earned 
him the title of Isauricus. 


and as the king, who had resigned himself to the counsels of the queen’s 
relations, took no steps to soothe his irritation, he soon retired, in the worst 
of humours, to his castle of Middleham. Edward, upon this, pretended to be 
in danger from treasonable attempts : he no longer moved anywhere 
without a strong bodyguard of archers, and he, or his court, circulated 
reports that Warwick had been won by Louis, and that that king considered 
him secretly disposed to restore the line of Lancaster. The Nevils were now 
expelled from court; but the youngest of the brothers, George, archbishop of 
York and chancellor, notwithstanding the family resentment, put himself 
forward as an arbitrator and peacemaker; and chiefly by his means a 
reconciliation was effected in the beginning of the following year (1468). 


WARWICK AND CLARENCE 


Warwick presented himself again at court and in the capital, where he was 
hailed by the people. He appeared with the king and queen in some public 
pageants, but he could not tolerate the abridgment of his influence. The 
Woodvilles and the Greys, on the other hand, thought that he was still too 
powerful; and Edward, who desired a life of ease and pleasure, was 
annoyed by the stern interference of the man who had made him a king. It 
was soon understood that all this was likely to end in another field of 
Towton. 


The duke of Clarence, second brother to King Edward, was considered next 
male heir to the throne ; for Edward as yet had only daughters by his 
marriage with Elizabeth. The duke’s position probably made him an object 
of suspicion and dislike to the queen, and at the same time of ambitious 
speculation to Warwick, whose society he much affected. The earl had a 
daughter, the fair Isabella, who, it appears, inspired the young prince with a 
sincere and, for a time, uncalculating passion. Edward and the queen’s party 
endeavoured to prevent the union ; but, in spite of all opposition, the duke 
of Clarence married the lady Isabella at Calais, in the month of July, 1469. 


While the earl of Warwick and his brother, the archbishop of York, were 
engaged abroad with this ceremony, an insurrection of the farmers and 
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peasants of Yorkshire broke out, and assumed a very alarming character; 
and it appears that Warwick’s other brother, the earl of Northumberland, 
who was on the spot, did little to crush it. The rallying words of the 
insurgents varied several times ; but at last they fixed in a general cry for 
the removal of the queen’s relations @€@ the taxers and oppressors 
@@@ from the council. Edward advanced as far as Newark ; but his army 
was weak and unsteady, and he fled, rather than retreated, to Nottingham. 
From Nottingham castle he wrote letters with his own hand to Calais, 
beseeching his brother Clarence, Warwick, and the archbishop to come 
immediately to his assistance. These personages did not appear for some 
weeks, and in the interval a royal army, under the command of the earl of 
Pembroke, was defeated at Edgecote on the 26th of July. Pembroke fell in 
the battle, and it is said that five thousand of his men perished with him. 
The insurgents, in a hot pursuit, overtook and captured in the forest of Dean 
the earl Rivers, the father, and Sir John Woodville, one of the brothers of 
the queen; they carried these victims to Northampton, and there cut off both 
their heads. The earl of Devon, whose folly and pride had been the real 
cause of the wretched defeat at Edgecote, was also taken and beheaded. 


The court believed that the insurgents in these executions acted under 
orders received from Clarence and his father-in-law Warwick.’ These great 
personages, with the archbishop of York, now arrived in England, and being 
joined by the archbishop of Canterbury, they repaired in a very friendly 
manner to Olney, where they found Edward in a most unhappy condition : 
his friends were dead or scattered, fleeing for their lives or hiding 
themselves in remote places; the insurgents were almost upon him. A word 
from Warwick sent the rebels quietly back to the north; but the king was 
scarcely freed from that danger ere he found that he was a prisoner in the 
hands of his pretended liberators, who presently carried him to the strong 
castle of Middleham. Thus England had two kings, and both prisoners. 


At this remarkable crisis the Lancastrians rose in arms in the marches of 
Scotland, and after some trifling successes in those parts meditated an 
advance into the south. Warwick had at this moment no notion of restormg 
Henry. In conjunction with the parliament, he summoned all loyal subjects 
to the standard of King Edward, and immediately marched northward to 
meet these new insurgents. The murmurs of the army compelled him to 
release his captive, and at York Edward was presented to the troops as a free 
and happy king. Warwick then went on and dispersed the Lancastrians : he 
took their leader prisoner, and brought him to Edward, who ordered his 


‘It seems, however, probable that the unfortunate men were sacrificed by 
the spontaneous fury of the people. The earl of Devon was beheaded at 
Bridgewater. 


Mont Orgueil Castle, Jersey 


(Captured by Maulevrier, Seneschal of Normandy during the wars of the 
Roses. In 1467 recaptured by the English) 
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immediato execution. Soon after€€@ but not before Warwick and his 
associates had exacted sundry grants and places @€€ Edward was 
allowed to return to London, where, for the first time since his leaving 
Olney, he became really free. Then family treaties were signed, pledges 
given, and the most solemn oaths interchanged OOO each party binding 
itself to forgive and forget all that had passed. E(.h\ard was to love his 
brother Clarence as before; and even the insurgents of Yorkshire and other 
parts were included in an amnesty. Li the month of February, 1470, when 
this family peace had lasted about twelve weeks, the archbishop of York 
gave an entertainment to the king, the duke of Clarence, and the earl of 
Warwick, at his manor of the Moor, in Hertfordshii-e. As Edward was 


washing his hands previous to supper, an attendant whispered in his ear that 
an armed band was lurking near the house. Without his supper, and without 
any examination as to the correctness of this report, the king got secretly to 
horse, and, riding all night, reached Windsor castle. The duchess of York, 
the mother of the king and the friend of Warwick, laboured to dispel these 
jealousies and animosities, and another hollow reconciliation was brought 
about. But then there broke out an insurrection among the commons of 
Lincolnshire, who complained of the extortions and oppressions of the 
purveyors and other officers of the royal household. Although he believed 
that this new disorder was their own work, the king was obliged to permit 
the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick to take the command of some 
forces destined for its suppression. Edward, however, marched from a 
different point with a more numerous army ; and, after some faithless and 
savage deeds, he came up with the insurgents before Clarence and Warwick 
could reach them, and beat them in a sanguinary battle which was fought on 
the 12th of March, at Empingham, in Rutlandshire. The common insurgents 
were permitted to depart, but all the leaders who had not fallen in battle 
were sent to the block. 


FLIGHT OF WARWICK 


The king then turned openly against his brother Clarence and Warwick, 
who, it was said, would have joined the insurgents on the following day. 
After some military mananivres and long marches, the duke and the earl 
found it necessary to disband their forces and listen to conditions which the 
king offered by proclamation from the city of York. These terms were not 
very harsh, if they had been honourably meant; but they were not, and this 
was well known, “‘arwick therefore turned from the north, fled into 
Devonshire, and, with his wife, daughter, and several other ladies, his son- 
in-law Clarence, and a considerable number of friends, embarked at 
Dartmouth and made sail for Calais. But when, after a tedious navigation, 
he reached his old place of refuge, he found the artillery of Calais pointed 
against his ships, and on seeking an explanation, learned that a Gascon 
knight, whom he had left there as his lieutenant, was advised of all that had 


recently passed in England, and was resolved to keep the place for King 
Edward. 


Warwick then sailed away for the coast of Normandy, to seek a temporary 
asylum with his cunning friend King Louis, who was right glad to see him 
as he was; for in the preceding year, as soon as Warwick had made his 
peace with Edward, it had been resolved to join the duke of Burgundy, who 
was at war with the French, and to send a great English army to the 
Continent. It was in the month of May that Warwick, Clarence, and their 
families landed at Harfleur, where the lord admiral of France received them 
all with great 
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respect, showing much gallantry to the ladies. Their vessels were admitted 
into the harbour, though they were numerous enough to excite some 
suspicion. Though a truce had been concluded, Louis was exasperated 
against his nominal vassal Charles the Bold, who since his marriage had 
become wholly English and Yorkist : he wore on all occasions the blue 
garter on one of his legs and the red cross on his mantle, which, adds the 
chronicler, plainly showed how fierce an enemy he was to his liege lord the 
king of France. When the duke Charles heard of the honourable reception 
given to the fugitives, and of Warwick’s men being allowed to sell the 
captured ships and goods of his subjects in Normandy, he became still more 
furious, and, by way of reprisal, seized upon all the French merchants who 
had gone to the fair of Antwerp. Louis, who was prepared for a war, cared 
little for all this, and gave frequent audience to the fugitives at Tours, 
Amboise, Vendome, and other places. He was happy in his own way ; for 
never did sovereign so delight in political manoeuvre and intrigue, and 
never was intrigue more difficult than the one he had now upon his hands. 


RECONCILIATION OF WARWICK AND MARGARET 


In the month of June, in the chautea of Amboise, the fallen Lancastrian 
queen Margaret and her son the prince of Wales met (at first by secret 
appointment) their old enemy the earl of Warwick. It was a scene for 
Shakespeare. Warwick had accused the queen of an attempt to murder him, 
and he knew her to have been the person that had sent his own father, his 
friends, and associates to the block. Margaret had cursed the name of 
Warwick for fifteen long years of misfortune and humiliation. Through that 
nobleman’s means her husband was a prisoner, and she and her son, after 
suffering the extremity of privation and peril, were exiles and wanderers, 
dependent on the stinted bounty of relations or political friends. 


But even the vengeance and hatred of Margaret of Anjou could give way to 
higher considerations, and when Warwick joined in cursing Edward of 
York, and engaged to restore the Lancastrian line either in the person of her 
husband or her son, she took him to her heart as a friend and brother. The 
great earl, however, did not engage to do all this without driving another of 
his hard bargains. Margaret’s son, Prince Edward, married the lady Anne, 
Warwick’s second daughter; and thus, though he destroyed the prospects of 
Isabella, duchess of Clarence, he still provided, and in a more direct 
manner, that one of his children should be queen of England. “An unac- 
countable match this,” exclaims Comines,’ “to dethrone and imprison the 
father, and then marry his daughter to the son ; but this was by King Louis’ 
adroit management.” “It was no less surprising,” continues the chronicler, 
who wrote of state matters with the knowledge of a statesman and 
diplomatist, “that he should delude the duke of Clarence, brother to the king 
whom he opposed, who ought, in reason, to have dreaded and endeavoured 
to prevent the restoration of the house of Lancaster; but affairs of this nice 
nature are to be managed with great craft and artifice, and not without.” 


Up to this point it seems pretty evident that Warwick’s scheme was to place 
his first son-in-law, the duke of Clarence, upon the throne instead of his 
brother Edward ; but this plan would never have found favour in the sight 
of King Louis, whose assistance was indispensable, and even the all- 
prevailing Warwick might have doubted whether the Yorkists, to whom he 
must have addressed himself in this case, would have been mad enough to 
divide against 
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each other, and endanger a revolution which had been effected with such 
difficulty. The Lancastrian party, on the contrary, weakened though it was, 
was quite ready for another desperate plunge hito the vortex; and Warwick, 
who was determined to recover his ascendancy and vast property, and to be 
revenged on him whom he considered the ungrateful king of his own 
making, by whatsoever means that offered, did not despair, when allied 
with Margaret and her son, of making that party believe in the sincerity of 
his conversion, though he had slaughtered their relations and friends in the 
field and on the scaffold. 


CLARENCE TURNS TO THE KING 


The duke of Clarence was at this time not much more than twenty-one years 
old, and, judging from all that is recorded of him, he must have conjoined a 
weak, bad head to a very indifferent heart. He was not, however, so far gone 
in fatuity as to be insensible to Warwick’s startling alliance OOO perilous 
to the whole house of York €#€@ or to be blind to his own false position ; 
and now an excellent negotiator came to him from his brother’s court in the 
person of a fair lady. Comines, who was actively engaged in some of these 
transactions as friend, agent, and confidential minister of the duke of 
Burgundy, and who had gone to Calais to keep the lieutenant-governor ” 
true to his principles,” tells us that one day a lady of quality passed through 
that town into France to join the duchess of Clarence. ” But,” he adds, ” the 
secret business to be managed by this lady was to implore the duke of 
Clarence not to contribute to the subversion of his own family, by going 
along with those who were endeavouring to restore the house of Lancaster 
OOO to remember their old insolences, and the hereditary hatred that was 
between them, and not to be so infatuated as to imagine that the earl of 
Warwick, who had married his daughter to the prince of Wales and sworn 
allegiance already, would not endeavour to put that prince upon the throne 
to the exclusion of all the Yorkists. This lady managed the affair with so 
much cunning and dexterity that she prevailed with the duke to go over to 


King Edward’s party, the duke desiring first to be in England. This lady was 
no fool nor blabber ; and being on her way to join her mistress the duchess 
of Clarence, she, for that reason, was employed in this secret mission rather 
than a man.” 


This mission appears to have been the sole precaution taken by Edward or 
his court at this crisis. “The king seemed never concerned at anything,” 
continues Comines,/ “but still followed his gallantries and his hunting; and 
nobody was so great with him as the archbishop of York and the marquis of 
Montague, both brothers to the earl of Warwick : these swore to be true to 
him against all enemies whatsoever, and the thoughtless king put an entire 
confidence in them.” His brother-in-law, Charles the Bold, was both 
prudent and active on this occasion : he got ready a strong fleet to blockade 
Harfleur and the mouth of the Seine; he sent Edward word of the very port 
where Marwick designed to land; and as the sea was an uncertain element, 
and the earl might break his blockade and escape his ships, he repeatedly 
warned him to take care of himself and put his kingdom in a posture of 
defence. But Edward only laughed at these fears: he said he wished his 
adversary were landed; and only begged the duke to keep a good look-out at 
sea, so as to prevent the earl from again escapmg into France, when he, 
Edward, should have beaten him in battle by land. 
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THE RETURN OF WARWICK AND RESTORATION OF HENRY (1470 
A.D.) 


Warwick did not make him wait long. The duke of Burgundy’s fleet, which 
lay in battle array at Havre, was dispersed by a storm : as soon as the 
weather cleared Warwick set sail with a fair wind, and on the 13th of 
September landed safely on the Devonshire coast. Edward at the moment 
was in the north, whither, it appears, he had been drawn by a feigned revolt, 
headed by some of the Nevils. The great earl had not been landed above 
five or six days before the whole country flocked to his standard. “Fully 


furnished on every side by his kindred and friends,” writes Hall,’ “he took 
his way towards London, where he expected to find more open friends than 
privy enemies.” The capital, indeed, had been greatly excited by one Doctor 
Goddard, who had preached at St. Paul’s Cross in favour of the king in the 
Tower ; and, in the neighbourhood, the men of Kent had taken up arms. 


As London seemed secure, and as news was brought that Edward had 
retraced his steps to Nottingham, Warwick soon changed his direction and 
marched straight towards the Trent, summoning every man between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty to join him, Edward, in the mean time, found that 
the men he summoned did not come, and that those who were with him 
began to desert. One day, as he sat at dinner, news was brought him that the 
marquis of Montague, Warwick’s brother, and several other persons of 
quality, had mounted their horses and caused the soldiers to toss their 
bonnets in the air, and cry “God bless King Harry!” Edward was at this 
moment in Lincolnshire, near the river Welland ; he instantly armed 
himself, and posted a battalion of his guards at a neighbouring bridge in 
order to prevent the passage of the enemy, for Warwick’s van was within 
half a day’s march of him. The lord Hastings was with Edward with a body 
of three thousand horse; but Hastings had married a sister of the earl of 
Warwick, and while the king had probably no great confidence in him,’ the 
soldiers possibly had no great affection for the queen’s brother. Earl Rivers, 
who was also in attendance. Edward, at all events, determined to flee ; and 
as his bravery was always conspicuous, we must conclude that resistance 
was hopeless. 


It happened that his quarters were at no great distance from the sea, and a 
small ship that followed with provisions for his army lay at anchor with two 
Dutch vessels hard by, apparently in the Wash. He had but just time to get 
on board these vessels, with a few lords and knights and about three 
hundred men. Before leaving the rest, they were exhorted to go and join the 
earl of Warwick, pretending great friendship, but at the same time to retain 
secretly in their hearts their old affection and allegiance to King Edward. 
The three vessels presently weighed anchor: not one in twenty of Edward’s 
followers knew where they were going, and they were all without any 
clothes except the warlike gear they had on their backs, and no money had 
they in their pockets. 


Edward sailed directly for Holland. The Easterlings, who joined the calling 
of privateers to that of merchants, and who at times appear to have been 
pirates as lawless and cruel as the corsairs of Tunis or Algiers, were then at 
war both with the English and the French ; they had many ships in the 
narrow seas, and had done the English much prejudice this year already. 
Eight of these Easterlings gave chase to Edward’s weak squadron. Edward 


‘ Hastings, however, remained true to Edward, accompanied him in his 
flight, contributed to his return, and continued to serve him faithfully, with 
the exception of taking “bribes from France.” 
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ran his ships ashore on the coast of Holland, near the small town of 
Alkmaar. Gruthuyse, the governor or stadhokler of Holland, Friesland, and 
Zealand, was at that time in Alkmaar, and he, by his prompt protection, 
saved the whole party from capti'ity€€@ for the Easterlings had brought 
their ships close in shore, and only waitetl the turn of the tide to board the 
three vessels. ” The king,” says Comines,/ “having no money, was forced to 
give the master of his siiip a gown lined with martens, and to promise to do 
more for him another time; and sure so poor a company was never seen 
before: yet the lord de la Grutiuiyse dealt very honourably by them, giving 
them clothes, and bearing all their expenses till they came to The Hague, to 
which place he safely conducted them.” From The Hague the governor 
despatched news to the duke of Burgundy, Edward’s loving brother-in-law, 
“who,” adds the chronicler, “was much” surprised when he heard it, and 
would have been much better pleased if it had been news of Edward’s 
death, for he was in great apprehension of the earl of Warwick, who was his 
enemy, and now become absolute in England.” On the other side. King 
Louis, whose many agents soon carried him the intelligence, was overjoyed, 
and, being a religious sovereign, he gave orders that the nobles, the clergy, 
and the good people of Paris should make processions in honour of God and 
the Mrgin Mary, and continue them for three days, with praise and 
thanksgiving for the great victory which Henry of Lancaster, lawful king of 


THE HISTORY OF WESTERN ASIA 


Pontus lay in the northeast corner of Asia Minor, bordering on Armenia and 
Colcliis. It was originally that part of Cappadocia known as ” Capijadocia 
on the Pontus,” and its existence as a separate territory did not begin 
probably until after the time of Alexander the Great. Under the Persian 
empire the province was governed as a satrapy, although virtually 
independent. Finally the satraps began to call themselves kings. The first 
was Ariobarzanes, about the mid-dle of the fourth century B.C. His 
successor, Mithridates II, the first really independent monarch, began his 
reign 337 B.C. Then came a line of kings mostly called Mithridates, who 
managed to rule independent of the JNIacedonian monarchs, and extended 
their dominions along the shores of the Euxine or Black Sea. When Sinope 
fell (183 B.C.), captured by Pharnaces I. Bithynia became the western 
boundary of the land, and untlcr Mithridates VI ” the Great ” nearly the 
whole of Asia Minor acknowledged the sceptre of the powerfid monarch. 
Pontus plays a part in world history only in the wars of Mithridates and 
Rome, a fidl accoimt of which struggle will be found in the history of the 
latter country. When Pompey finally subdued Mithridates (65 B.C.), Pontus 
was confined to its original limits, and afterwards united with Bithynia as a 
Roman province. Mark An-tony placed the government of a portion of the 
province in the hands of a Greek rhetorician named Polemon, whose 
descendants continued to rule until the time of Nero, when it was finally 
annexed to the empire. 


England, had gained over the foul usurper, the earl of “larch, as also in 
gratitude for the happy peace that would now subsist between the two 
countries. Processions were afterwards performed in all the principal towns 
in Louis’ dominions. 


Warwick was now possessed, in appearance, of all the power in England. 
From the neighbourhood of the A'elland he turned back upon London, 
which he entered in triumph on the 6th of October, in company with 
Clarence @@@ for as yet this son-in-law concealed his hostile projects. 
WAarwick went directly to the Tower and released King Henry, whom five 
3Tars before he had himself committed to that prison. “When he imprisoned 
him,” says Comines,/ “he went before Henry, crying ‘Treason! treason!’ and 
‘Behold the traitor!’ €@ but now he proclaimed him king, attended him 
to his palace at “\‘estminster, and restored him to his royal title ; and all this 
in the presence of the duke of Clarence, who was not at all pleased with the 
sight.” A great number of persons of the first rank, who were in King 
Edward’s interest, and who afterwards did him good service, took sanctuary 
in different religious houses. The queen, with her mother Jacquetta and her 
three daughters, had fled to the sanctuary of Westminster, ^ where, being in 
great want of all things necessary, Queen Elizabeth was shortly after 
delivered of her first son. 


Save that of the earl of Worcester, who was hated for his severity by the 
people, no blood was shed in this rapid revolution. We are left in the dark as 
to the proceedings of the parliament which met in the month of November, 
forits acts were erased from the rolls at the subsequent counter-revolution. It 
is stated, however, on good authority, that an act of settlement entailed the 
crown on Henry’s son Edward, prince of Wales, and, in case of that prince’s 
death, on the duke of Clarence. Warwick, of course, would take care to 
attamt his enemies and reward his friends : this “King-maker,” in fact, was 
in all essentials king, and the imbecile Henry was still a captive, and in all 
probability a more unhappy one than he had been in his undisturbed prison 
in the Tower. 


‘ This noted sanctuary was one of those exempted from suppression by 
Henrv VIII. Ihe church belongmg to it was supposed to have been of the 
time of Edward the Confessor, 
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But if Edward had lost a crown like a game at cards, he regained it with 
equal rapidity. On the 12th of March, 1471, about five months after his 
flight from the Wash, he appeared with a fleet off the coast of Suffolk, 
having been assisted in secret by the duke of Burgundy, who played as 
double a part in this business as might have been expected from his great 
rival, Louis XI. He had issued a proclamation forbidding any of his subjects 
to join Edward, but, underhand, he sent him 50,000 florins, with St. 
Andrew’s cross, furnished him with three or four great ships of his own, 
which he had equipped for him at Veere, in Walcheren, and hired secretly 
fourteen Easterling ships, all well armed. As Edward’s troops, however, did 
not exceed twelve hundred men, he was deterred from landing in the Wash, 
on the shores of which was assembled a Lancastrian army ; but, bearing to 
the north, he sailed into the Humber, and landed on the 16th of March at 
Ravenspur, the place where Henry of Bolingbroke had disembarked when 
he came to dethrone Richard II. Finding the people in the north not very 
favourable, he veiled his designs; and even at York he only engaged the 
citizens to assist him to recover his honour and estate as duke of York, 
solemnly swearing not to attempt to recover the crown. 


A few oaths cost nothing in these times, and in the present case the 
necessity for dissimulating soon passed. At Pontefract Warwick’s brother, 
the marquis of Montague, who already repented of the revolution he had 
helped to make, opened a correspondence instead of fighting, and permitted 
Ed-ward’s weak column to march within sight of his quarters, where a great 
force was collected. As soon as the Yorkists crossed the Trent they were on 
their own ground, and the people flocked from all sides to the standard of 
Ed-ward, who then reassumed the royal title. In the neighbourhood of 
Coventry he found himself in presence of a Lancastrian army, under the 
command of the earls of Warwick and Oxford, and the duke of Clarence : 
now was the moment for the latter to act, and, making his men put the 


White Rose of York over their gorgets, he went over with colours flying to 
his brother Edward. 


Upon this sudden manoeuvre of his son-in-law, Warwick found himself 
compelled to decline the battle which was ofTered to him_, and then 
Edward threw himself fearlessly between his enemies and the capital, which 
had forgotten the sermons of Doctor Goddard and the roast-meats of the 
earl of Warwick, and was once more all for King Edward. Comines 
attributes the enthusiastic reception he met with in London to three things 
especially ; the first was, he says, the great number of his partisans in 
sanctuary within the walls, and the recent birth of a young prince ; the next, 
the great debts which he owed to the richest of the merchants, who could 
only hope for payment through his restoration ; and the third was that the 
ladies of quality and rich citizens’ wives, whom he had formerly delighted 
with his gallantries, forced their husbands and relations to declare 
themselves of his side. ^ Whatever were their motives, it seems certain that 
the return of the White Rose of York was hailed with enthusiasm by the 
citizens.“ At least there was no resistance. The archbishop obtained a 
conditional promise of pardon ; and on the 11th, when Edward entered the 
city and rode straight to St. Paul’s, the prelate there delivered King Henry to 
his great enemxy. 
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THE BATTLE OF BARNET (1471 A.D.) 
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The next day was Good Friday. On the Saturday Edward led his army out of 
London ; for Warwick had rapidly followed him in his march and had 
halted at Barnet. His hope was to surprise Edward in London whilst he was 


occupied in the solemnities of the great festival of the church. The energy of 
the king was ready for every emergency. On that Easter Eve, the 13th of 
April, the advance guard of the Yorkists encountered the out-posts of the 
Lancastrians and drove them out of the town of Barnet. Warwick’s main 
force was encamped upon the high ground about half a mile beyond. In the 
dimness of nightfall Edward’s army marched up the steep hill upon which 
the town is built, and in closed ranks and profound silence they passed 
through the narrow street and past the ancient church, and so on to the open 
plain. 


” It was right dark,” says the eye-wit- ness,’ so that the king could not see 
where his enemies were embattled, and therefore took up a position much 
nearer to them than he had supposed. ” But he took not his ground so even 
in front afore them as he would have done if he might better have seen 
them; but somewhat a-sy den-hand ” [on one side]. The ground to the east 
suddenly declines from the elevated plain ; and if Edward took his position 
“a-syden- hand” in this direction, he would have obtained an accidental 
advantage of some importance. Warwick had ordnance to defend his front ; 
and as the tramp of men broke the silence ”he shot guns almost all the 
night”; but “it so fortimed that they alway overshot the king’s host.” They 
were nearer than Warwick’s gunners thought, and they were upon lower 
ground. 


There is something solemn in this array of two enemies in darkness and 
deep silence, each ignorant of the exact position of the other @€@@ the 
darkness and the silence interrupted at long intervals by the flash and the 
boom of a single gun. The morning came, but the obscurity did not vanish. 
There was little light on Barnet heath on that Easter morning, though 
peaceful thousands in other parts of England might have risen to see the sun 
dance, in the beautiful superstition that the firmament gave a token of 


gladness at this holy dawning. “The king, understanding that the day 
approached near, betwixt four and five of the clock, notwithstanding there 
was a great mist, and letted [hindered] the sight of either other,” 
commenced the attack. In that mist English against English fought for three 
hours, madly, blindly POO 


[‘ The quoted passages that follow are from the narrative of one of the 
“king’s servants,” an eye-witness, who wrote an account of Edward’s 
progress and campaign entitled A Historie of the Arrivall of King Edward 
IV. h] 
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the left wing of the Yorkists, under Hastings, beaten and flying, whilst the 
king was rushing on in the centre, unconscious of the discomfiture @@@ 
the right wing under Gloucester successfully attacking Warwick, whose 
men, as Oxford returned from his pursuit of Hastings’ flying Yorkists, 
mistook him for an enemy, and received him with a terrible discharge of 


arrows. All became confusion. Warwick fell fighting on foot; and so his 
brother Montague. 


The King-maker had had the advantage of numbers and of position. The 
mist, which even in these days of cultivation and drainage rises from the 
clay lands below Barnet, probably saved Edward from defeat. His random 
attack on that dark April morning was successful in its impetuosity, through 
the obscurity which prevented any combined movement of assault on his 
part or of resistance on the part of his enemy. Edward fought hopefully, in 
the ignorance that a third of his army had sustained a defeat. Warwick 
fought desperately without the animating conviction that in another part of 
the field he had been victorious. Seldom has such a great result been 
produced out of blind chance and confusion. Edward was completely 
master of the field.2 On the afternoon of that Easter Day the king marched 
back to London and rode straight to St. Paul’s; and there was thanksgiving 
and gratulation, and the steeples gave forth their merry peals, and the 
people shouted for the young victorious king; and the poor dethroned 
Henry, who had been led out to Barnet, was led back to the Tower. ^ 


[But the one event of the greatest significance on this day was the death of 
the King-maker.] Richard Nevil (or Neville), earl of Warwick, was 
descended from a family of note of the north of England, who enjoyed for 
many generations the title of earls of Westmoreland. His grandmother on 
his father’s side was Joan, daughter of John of Gaunt. He inherited the title 
of earl of Salisbury from his father, a younger son of Richard Nevil, and by 
his marriage with Anne, daughter of Richard Beau champ (under whose 
tutelage Henry passed his youth), he became earl of Warwick. His descent 
from John of Gaunt made him naturally a member of the Lancastrian party, 
but the marriage of his father’s sister, Cicely Nevil, to Richard, duke of 
York, connected him also with the Yorkist house. As first cousin of Edward 
IV and second cousin of Henry VI he was well fitted for the double part he 
was destined to play in English history. 


[‘ The number of the slain in this battle has been much exaggerated by 
Yorkist historians, as has also the number of troops engaged. Sir John 
Paston,^; who fought under Warwick, is probably nearly correct when he 
places the number of killed on both sides at one thousand. ] 


[^ Ramsay c points out that, contrary to recent practice, no indignities were 
offered to the bodies of the dead leaders. But the magic of Warwick’s name 
was so great that his body and that of Lord Montague were exposed for two 
days at St. Paul’s, lest, the contemporary writer” explains, “feyned 
seditiows tales” should assert that they were still “on lyve. “] 
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The career of the King-maker is chiefly remarkable as illustrating the 
grandeurs antl the evils of feudalism. Warwick’s landed property was 
enormous, comprising, according to the deed by which his widow made it 
over to Henry VII, upwards of one hundred and ten manors, in twenty-one 
counties, besides the city of Worcester, the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, 
Alderney, and Sark, and various places in Wales. Comines / tells us that at 
Calais he was so popular that everyone wore his badge, “no man esteeming 
himself gallant whose head was not adorned with his ragged staff.” Stow i 
{ Annals) says that ” at his house in London six oxen were usuall}/ eaten at 
a breakfast, and every tavern was full of his meat, for who that had any 
acquaintance in his family shoukl have as much sodden and roast as he 
could carry on a long dagger.” In a time of civil war and a disputed title to 
the throne, such a man was naturally too strong for a subject. The 
restoration of order and the maintenance of the sovereignty of the state 
rendered inevitable the disappearance of the class so vigorously represented 
by the “Last of the Barons.”* 


THE BATTLE OF TEWKESBURY (1471 A.D.) 


The great struggle was not yet over. Queen Margaret had gathered a large 
army of foreigners and exiles, and she landed at Weymouth on the very day 
that Warwick had fallen at Barnet. This force had embarked at Honfleur on 
the 24th of March, and had again and again been driven back by stress of 
weather. There soon gathered around the queen Somerset, and Devonshire, 
and other staunch friends. On Easter Monday the news was brought of the 
battle of Barnet. “She was right heavy and sorry,” says Edward’s official 
account. ” She, like a woman all dismayed, for fear fell to the ground,” 
writes Hall. ff 


They marched to Exeter, gathering the men of Devonshire and Cornwall as 
they proceeded, and then took the direct way to Bath. Edward supplied the 
place of the killed and wounded of his men, and assembled his forces 
around him at Windsor, where he kept the feast of St. George on the 23d of 
April. On the 24th he marched forth, seeking his enemies in the west. By 
weary marches, “in a foul country, all in lanes and stony ways, betwixt 
woods, without any good refreshing,” the Lancastrians reached 
Tewkesbury, and there determined to make a stand. They took up a strong 
position “in a close even at the town’s end; the town and the abbey at their 
backs; afore them, and upon every hand of them, foul lanes and deep dikes, 
and many hedges, and hills and valleys > a right evil place to 
approach.” Edward had followed them, by forced marches, finding little 
provision on his way, and on the 3d of May “lodged himself and all his host 
within three miles of them.” They met on Saturday, the 4th of May. Strong 
in their positions, the Lancastrians repulsed the attacking army ; but 
Somerset boldly led his men into the open field by by-paths, and fiercely 
attacked Edward’s flank. He was unsupported by Lord Wenlock, who was 
to have followed Somerset; was soon overpowered and driven back to his 
intrenchments, with great slaughter ; and in the frenzy of despair he killed 
his companion-in-arms, whose treachery or fear had betrayed him in the 
hour of need. The king and his brother Richard pursued their advantage 
with their wonted impetuosity ; and the unfortunate remnant of the 
adherents of the Red Rose “took them to flight” @€@ some “into lanes 
and dikes, where they best hoped to escape the danger”; many were 
drowned at a mill-stream, “in the meadow fast by the town”; many ran 
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towards the town, many to the church, to the abbey, and elsewhere, as they 
best might. The kingdom was won. 


It is now for the first time that we find Richard of Gloucester a conspicuous 
personage in our historical relations. He has been the companion of his 
brother in his short exile, and has returned with him to fight by his side in 
his great victories. He is now under twenty years of age. In his conduct at 
the decisive day of Tewkesbury, the gallantry of the knight is held to have 
been tarnished by the cruelty of the assassin. The usual account is derived 
from Polydore Vergil, ^ whose history was written in Latin in the reign of 
Henry VII. He says: “Edward, the prince, and excellent youth, being 
brought a little after [the battle] to the speech of King Edward, and 
demanded how he durst be so bold as to enter and make war in his realm, 
made answer, with bold mind, that he came to recover his ancient 
inheritance : hereunto King Edward gave no answer, only thrusting the 
young man from him with his hand; whom, forthwith, those that were 
present, George, duke of Clarence, Richard, duke of Gloucester, and 
William, Lord Hastings, cruelly murdered.” 


On the other hand, there is the contemporary account of the servant of 
Edward IV, who says: “In the winning of the field, such as abode hand - 
strokes were slain incontinent : Edward, called prince, was taken fleeing to 
the townwards, and slain in the field.” Another early record, that of 
Warkworth,’ a Lancastrian, gives the same account of young Edward’s 
death in the field, _ 


with a circumstantial variation : == r.^.^,^ 
“And there was slain in the Tewkesbury 
field Prince Edward, which 


cried for succour to his brother-in-law, the duke of Clarence.” The victory 
of Tewkesbury was followed by the executions of the duke of Somerset and 


other Lancastrian leaders, who “divers times” were brought before the 
king’s brother, the duke of Gloucester and constable of England, and the 
duke of Norfolk, marshal of England, their judges, “and so were judged to 
death.” The judicial slaughters were rendered more atrocious than the 
ordinary feroc-ities of both parties after victory, by the circumstance that 
their fallen enemies were dragged from the sanctuary of the abbey of 
Tewkesbury, in spite of the promise of Edward that those who had there 
taken refuge should be pardoned. 


On the 7th of May King Edward marched from Tewkesbury to Worcester. 
On the 11th he was at Coventry, where Queen Margaret, who had been 
discovered in a small house of religion, where she had taken refuge, was 
brought to him, and went on to London in the train of the victor. [Within a 
few days after reaching London Edward had quelled all resistance to his 
authority and could securely reign. | 
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Margaret lived for five j^ears the prisoner’ of her conqueror, was then 
ransomed by Louis XI, and died in France about eleven years after the fight 
at Tewkesbury. The death of her husband, which immediately followed 
Edward’s return to London, probably did not much affect her. The 
triumphant party had now evidently made up their minds to show no mercy; 
but that event was probably precipitated by a desperate attempt made on the 
14th of May, by Thomas Nevil, the bastard of Falconbridge, Warwick’s 
vice-admiral, to release Henry from his confinement and proclaim him once 
more. On the 21st of May King Edward entered London in great pomp with 
thirty thousand men, and on that evening, or the following morning. King 
Henry was found lifeless in the Tower. <i 


That Henry was made away with either by the order or with the knowledge 
of Edward seems to be pretty well established ; and the linking of Richard’s 


ARMENIA 


This was the Urartu of the Assyrian inscriptions, the Ararat of the Bible. It 
seems originally to have been one of the countries of Nairi, and gradually 
gained superiority over the others. It extended northward from Lake Van, 
between the Upper Euphrates and Media. The Assyrians began their 
assaults on Urartu at the time of Tiglathpileser I (ca. 1100 B.C.). 
Asshurmazirpal marched through its southern districts, but made no attempt 
to annex it to his dominions. Shalmaneser II laid the first plan for conquest. 
In 860 and 857 he invaded Urartu while Arame was king, defeating that 
monarch and bringing his dynasty to an end. A new house came to the 
throne, founded by Sarduris I, son of Lutipris. He immediately extended his 
borders by conquest and strengthened his kingdom, so, when the Assyrians 
came again in 850, 833, and 829, they went home without making any real 
progress in the north and west. Shalmaneser III (782-773) made six 
ineffectual campaigns against Urartu, wliich was now a real menace to the 
Assyrian empire. Argistis of Urartu wrested considerable territory from the 
Assyrians, and his successor, Sarduris II, continued the conquest of adjacent 
territory, and, forming a coalition of northern princes, started on a conquest 
of Syria. At this moment the prospects of Armenia becoming a great world- 
power were very bright, but Tiglathpileser III, of Assyria, having the same 
ambitions, encountered Sarduris and badly defeated him. The boundaries of 
Urartu were gradually narrowed to their original limits by the Assyrian 
conqueror about 
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735 B.C. The capital, Turuspa (Van), was besieged, but not taken ; the spirit 
of Urartu was now completely broken. Ursa or Rusas succeeded Sarduris. 
Sargon II, of Assyria, had many conflicts with him, and when his son, 
Argiatis II, came to the throne, he had only a smaU. territory around Lake 
Van left to ride over. Tigranes I was the contemporary of Cyrus. After the 
fall of Assyria Armenia became a portion of the Persian empire. Alexander 
the Great conquered it with the defeat of King Vahi, but the Macedonian 
yoke was thrown off in 317 B.C. Ardvatea was chosen king, but at his death 


name with the deed, even if without possible substantiation, is most natural. 
The Yorkist writers tr}’- to make it appear that his death was natural. The 
author of the Arrival’ says that when Henry heard the news of Barnet and 
Tewkesbury “he took it so great despite, ire, and indignation that of pure 
displeasure and melancholy he died.” Warkworth’ says that he was put to 
death in the presence of Gloucester, ” and on the morrow he was chested, 
and brought to St. Paul’s and his face was open that everyone might see 
him; antl in lying he bled on the pavement there.” More“ and Polydore 
Vergil “^ had heard it said that Gloucester slew him with his own hand, and 
Fabyan^ has it that “he was sticked with a dagger by the hand of the duke 
of Gloucester.” ^ 


The dead body, surrounded by guards and torches, was exhibited to the 
people in St. Paul’s, and afterwards quietly buried in the abbey of Chertsey. 
But this unhappy prince was not allowed rest even in the grave. A few years 
after, Gloucester, then Richard III, was made uneasy by the popular belief 
that miracles were wrought at his tomb, and he ordered his bones to be 
removed@>€>€ some say to Windsor ; then, on the fall of Richard, Henry 
VII wished to bring them back to Westminster, but it appears that they 
could not be found. <i 


All the enemies of the house of York were swept away by the sword or the 
axe, or were in prison or in exile. Margaret of Anjou was a captive in the 
Tower, with a small allowance. The duke of Exeter, who had escaped from 
Barnet to the sanctuary of Westminster, perished at sea the next year. Vere, 
the earl of Oxford, after having kept the coast of the Channel in alarm with 
a little fleet, and taken St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, surrendered upon 
condition that his life should be spared, and was confined for eleven years 
in the castle of Ham. The earl of Pembroke, with his nephew, the young earl 
of Richmond, was cast by a storm on the coast of Brittany, and remained 
there durmg the reign of Edward. Some who had been hostile to the 
Yorkists, such as Doctor Morton and Sir John Fortescue, submitted to the 
favourite of fortune Many persons, who, as Fuller somewhere says, in 
playing their cards could scarcely know which was the trump, easilv 
obtained their pardons. 


For a while the court of Edward was one of the most gay and magnificent m 
Europe, as indeed it was before the sudden revolution of 1470. There is a 
very curious account of the reception, by Edward and his queen, in 1466, of 
a 


1-_*? AjA “Mf V first confined in the Tower of London, afterwards at 
Windsor, and then at Wal-Imgford. AU that Edward would allow for the 
support of herself and servants was a pittance oi nve marks per week.” 
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Bohemian nobleman, in which a native of Nuremberg, one of his suite, 
furnishes some details of the wearisome ceremonies of the royal life. The 
Bohemian lord @@@ having been feasted himself, whilst the king was 
making presents to trumpeters, pipers, players, and heralds, in the most 
lavish manner €@ ” was conducted into a costly ornamented room 
where the queen was to dine ; and there he was seated in a corner, that he 
might see all the expensive provisions. The queen sat down on a golden 
stool alone at her table; and her mother and the king’s sister stood far below 
her. And when the queen spoke to her mother, or to the king’s sister, they 
kneeled down every time before her, and remained kneeling until the queen 
drank water. And all her ladies and maids, and those who waited upon her, 
even great lords, had to kneel while she was eating, which continued three 
hours. After dinner there was dancing, but the queen remained sitting upon 
her stool, and her mother kneeled before her.” It is scarcely to be wondered 
that King Edward too frequently stole away from this frightful etiquette, to 
be merry after his own vicious fashion ; or that he “would a hunting ride, 
some pastime for to see.” The court fool, with his jests and his antics, must 
have been a welcome relief to the three hours of dining and kneeling. 


But in the court of England, after the re-establishment of the house of York, 
there were more rational occupations than the processions and banquets of 
the great days of ceremony, as that day was on which the Bohemian lord 
was received. There were literary tastes in those times which had so 


recently witnessed the waste and ferocity of civil war. Edward was himself 
a reader. In his ” Wardrobe Accounts ” there are entries for binding his Titus 
Livius, his Froissart, his Josephus, and his Bible ; as well as for the cost of 
fastening chests to remove his books from London to Eltham. 


The brother of the queen, Anthony, Earl Rivers, was the patron of Caxton, 
who brought his art to England in 1474. For Caxton’s press the 
accomplished Rivers translated The Dictes and Sayings of Philosophers, 
which was printed at Westminster in 1477; and he afterwards translated two 
other works for Caxton. England’s first printer was intimately connected 
with the family of Edward IV. He had “a yearly fee,” as he says, from 
Margaret, the duchess of Burgundy, King Edward’s sister, while he resided 
at Bruges ; and by her command he proceeded with his Historyes of Troye, 
a translation from the French, which the critical duchess looked over, and 
found “defaute” of his English. He dedicates the first book which he printed 
to the duke of Clarence. He receives a payment, by order of Edward IV, in 
1479, of the large sum of twenty pounds “for certain causes and matters 
performed by him for the said lord the king.” It is manifest that, at a period 
when the number of original writers was very small, the king and his court 
lent a willing aid to the great discovery which was to make knowledge a 
common property, in causing, as Caxton says Earl Rivers did, ” books to be 
imprinted and so multiplied to go abroad among the people.” 


The public triumphs of the house of York seem to have done little to secure 
the brotherly union of its members. The great earl of Warwick had two 
daughters : one married to the duke of Clarence, the other contracted to the 
son of Henry VI, who fell at Tewkesbury in his seventeenth year. They were 
the heiresses of the enormous possessions of Warwick; and Clarence 
appears to have had no inclination to divide the great wealth of the Nevils 
and the Beauchamps with any other. He concealed Anne, the younger sister, 
from the pursuit of Gloucester, who was her suitor. In February, 1472, Sir 
John Pas-ton’ writes that the family are “not all in charity,” adding, “the 
king en-treateth my lord of Clarence for my lord of Gloucester; and, as it is 
said, he 
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answereth that he may well have my lady his sister-in-law, but they shall 
part no livelihood, as he saith.” 


Gloucester was not a man to be put off in this fashion by his brother ; so he 
did contrive “to have my lady his sister-in-law,” discovering her, as the 
gossip of the day relates, in the disguise of a cook-maid. The quarrel went 
on ; and in April, 1473, Sir John Paston again writes : ” The world seemeth 
queasy here ; for the most part that be about the king have sent hither for 
their harness, and it Is said for certain that the duke of Clarence maketh him 
big in that he can, showing as he would but deal with the duke of 
Gloucester; but the king intendeth, eschewing all inconvenience, to be as 
big as they both, and a stiHer atween them.” The question how the 
“livelihood” should be parted was settled in 1474 by the parliament 
dividing the great fortune of Warwick between the two royal brothers, 
leaving the widow of Warwick, most unjustly, a very wretched provision. 
Richard had been appointed chief seneschal of the duchy of Lancaster, and 
resided officially at Pontefract castle. The son and only child of Richard and 
Anne was born in 1473 at Middleham castle, which had been the property 
of the earl of Warwick. 


EDWARD AND LOUIS XI 


There had been three years of repose in England, The quiet suited ill with 
the restless nature of King Edward. His voluptuous habits had produced 
their usual consequence, satiety. A war with France was ever popular in 
England, and the king employed the years of 1473 and 1474 in preparation 
for a new conquest of the provmces which had been lost during the minority 
of Henry VI. The duke of Burgundy and the duke of Brittany urged on the 
revival of the ancient claims to the French crown. The parliament voted 
supplies with a profuse liberality, which the taxpayers did not entirely 
approve. “The king goeth so near us in this country, both to poor and ricli, 
that I wot not how we shall live, unless the world amend.” On the 20th of 
June, 1475, Edward sailed from Sandwich with fifteen himdred men-at- 
arms, fifteen thousand archers, and a great number of foot-soldiers and 


artillery. Commes/ says that embarking and landing these forces at Calais 
occupied three weeks. 


Before the king sailed he sent a herald with a letter, in which he demanded 
the crown from Louis XI as his right and inheritance OOO written, adds 
Comines, in such an elegant style ” that I can scarcely believe any 
Englishman wrote it.” The purity of the language and the arrogance of the 
demand were alike indifferent to the French kmg, who took the herald into a 
private room, gave him a magnificent present of 300 crowns, and “was 
much revived by what he got out of” Edward’s messenger. The whole 
account of this invasion of France, as told by the most interesting of the 
early memoir-writers, is a comedy full of amusement, instead of the 
monotonous tragedy that is the more natural and usual chronicle of the 
quarrels of princes. As an exhibition of character, the narrative of Comines 
is perfect. 


The duke of Burgundy had deceived Edward as to the amount of assistance 
he would render in the attempt upon France. He gave the English a cold 
welcome at Peronne. The constable of Saint-Pol, instead of being friendly 
to Edward and delivering up the fortress of St. Quentin, fired upon an 
English detachment who went to take possession of the place. Louis of 
France, who was in real terror at the presence of the English king, had a 
scheme for getting rid of him, which he wisely preferred to fighting. He had 
a trick of 
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whispering in people’s ears ; and he whispered to Comines to send for a 
certain lord’s servant, and propose to him to go disguised as a herald to the 
camp of the English king. The man was frightened ; but Louis tutored him 
well, and he was dressed up with a coat-of-arms made out of the banner of a 
trumpet. Louis himself had no heralds, as other princes had. ” He was not so 
stately or vain.” The mock herald was well received at the English camp, 
and he played his part so well that a negotiation was opened through 


commissioners. The original demand of Edward for the French crown first 
dwindled to a claim for Normandy and Gascony, and ended in a proposal 
for a large pension, as the French called it, as the condition of leaving 
France. 


The wily Louis feasted the English at Amiens ; sent Edward three hundred 
cart-loads of the best wines of France, and bribed his nobles without stint.“ 
The two kings met at Picquigny, and there a peace was sworn between 
them, upon the conditions of present and future money payments; of a 
marriage between the son of Louis and a daughter of Edward ; and the 
release of Margaret of Anjou. Then Louis invited Edward to Paris, “in a 
jocular way,” saying he would assign him the cardinal Bourbon for his 
confessor, who would willingly absolve him if he committed any sin. 
Edward was delighted with the raillery, and promised to come, somewhat to 
the discomposure of Louis; for he whispered to Comines, ” His 
predecessors have been too often in Paris and Normandy already, and I do 
not care for his company so near.” One only of the greater nobles of the 
train of Edward evinced displeasure at these negotiations, in which the king 
of France had cajoled and degraded the English@€@ that one was 
Richard of Gloucester. At the interview between the kings Gloucester was 
not present, “as being averse to the treaty.” That man is truly unfortunate 
whose best actions are held to proceed from the worst motives. One who 
lived in a court where there was little display of high principle, says of 
Richard : ” Out of the deep root of ambition it sprang that, as well at the 
treaty of peace that passed between Edward IV and Louis XI of France, 
concluded by interviews of both kings at Picquigny, as upon all other 
occasions, Richard, the duke of Gloucester, stood ever upon the side of 
honour, raising his own reputation to the disadvantage of the king his 
brother, and drawing the eyes of all, especially those of the nobles and 
soldiers, upon himself.” Comines asked a Gascon in the English service 
how many battles Ed-ward had won, and the answer was, nine : how many 
he had lost @€@ and the reply was, never but one, and that was this in 
which the French had outwitted him. 


With the Treaty of Picquigny, its bribes and its cajoleries, its heartless 
compacts and hollow friendships, the chivalrous grandeur of England had 
come to an end. The pageant was played out. The world was henceforward 


to be governed by that statecraft of which Louis XI was the greatest 
example. There was one prince who continued to rely upon force, with an 
occasional mixture of fraud, in which game he was a child when opposed to 
his practised adversary. His high-blown pride was humbled at Granson and 
Morat by the Swiss, whose poverty he despised; and Charles of Burgundy 
perished in his mad career in 1477. Edward returned to England more 
disgraced than his brother-in-law, when the mountaineers broke into his 
camp and carried off his gold and his jewels, his rich armour and his silk 
pavilions. 


[‘ It is related that the caution of Hastings, then high chamberlain, led him 
to refuse to give a receipt for a “gift” which Louis had made him. He was 
anxious to receive the gold, however. ” This present,” he said to Louis’ 
agent, ” proceeds from your masters generosity, not from any request of 
mine ; if you have a mind I should receive it you may put it in my sleeve.” 
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Edward came home to an indignant people with a disappointed army. His 
soldiers compensated themselves for the loss of plunder in France by 
pillaging their own countrjTnen. The king went m person with the judges to 
try the offenders, and hung without mercy everyone who was apprehended 
for the least theft. 


THE DEATH OF CLARENCE; EDWARDS LAST YEARS 


The marriages of the great, at this period, when the increase of possessions 
appears to have been the dominant passion, were a fruitful source of 
dissimulation and enmity. Clarence had lost his wife by poison, and the 
duchess of Burgundy was a widow. There is a letter of Edward to his 
ambassador in Scotland, in which, in 1477, he writes that the king of Scots 
desires two marriages connected with the royal line : one that the duke of 


Clarence should marry a sister of the king of Scots, and that a brother of 
that king, the duke of Albany, should marry the duchess of Burgundy. ” Ye 
shall say that, for so much as this desire proceedeth of his entire love and 
affection anent us, we thank him as heartily as we can; and for so much also 
as, after the old usages of this our realm, no estate or person honourable 
communeth of marriage within the year of their doole (widowhood), we 
therefore as yet cannot conveniently speak in this matter. Nathless, when we 
shall find tune con-venable (suitable) we shall feel their dispositions, and 
thereupon show unto him the same in all goodly haste.” 


The king did feel the disposition of his brother Clarence, and found that the 
ambitious duke desired to wed the only daughter and heir of Charles of 
Burgundy, in which desire he was seconded by the widowed duchess, her 
stepmother; Edward resolutely opposed this scheme, and the brothers 
became enemies. Clarence estranged himself from his brother’s court. At 
this time two of his dependents, Thomas Burdett and John Stacy, were 
accused of having ” worked and calculated by art magic, necromancy, and 
astronomy the death and final destruction of the king and prince,” and they 
were tried and executed. Clarence asserted their innocence before the 
council, and was immediately arrested by the king and committed to the 
Tower on the 16th of January, 1478. Edward forced on his brother’s 
condemnation, by appearing in person to maintain a charge of treason 
against him. The obsequious peers found the imprudent prince guilty, and 
sentence of death was pronounced upon him by the duke of Buckingham, 
who acted as high steward. On the 7th of February the commons, by their 
speaker, demanded the execution of the sentence, and within ten days it was 
announced that the duke had died in the Tower. The drowning in a butt of 
malmsey wine was a rumour of the period. The suspicion that the duke of 
Gloucester was implicated in the condemnation of Clarence rests upon no 
evidence whatever. The insinuation against him is thus stated by More: ” 
Some wise men also ween that his drift, covertly conveyed, lacked not in 
helping forth his brother of Clarence to his death; which he resisted openly, 
howbeit somewhat, as men deemed, more faintly than he that were heartily 
minded to his wealth.” 


The few remaining years of “the life of King Edward were not years of ease 
and prosperity. The chroniclers say that his remorse for the death of 


Clarence was constant and bitter, and that “he was wont to cry out in a rage, 
‘ O unfortunate brother, for whose life no man in this world would once 
make request!’ ” England, in 1479, was visited with a frightful pestilence. 
Whilst his subjects in London and elsewhere were perishing around him, 
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Edward was enduring bitter mortification in his private affairs. He had a 
passion for contracting aUiances for his children even while they were in 
their cradles. His eldest daughter, Elizabeth, was contracted, as we have 
seen, to the dauphin of France, by the Treaty of Picquigny ; but Louis began 
to give indications that the treaty would only endure as long as suited his 
convenience. His daughter Cecily was engaged to the son and heir of the 
king of Scotland, and the dowry of the lady had commenced to be paid by 
instalments. From the time of the death of James I, who was murdered in a 
conspiracy of his nobles in 1437, the kingdom had been the scene of 
intestine conflicts. James IT came to the crown when six years old, and his 
reign was a constant struggle with the great families of Douglas and 
Livingston and other feudal lords. He was killed at the siege of Roxburgh in 
1460. 


James III was also a minor when he came to the throne. He was of a 
contemplative and indolent nature, and fell into the hands of favourites. The 
Boyds, who had long governed, were at last dispossessed of their power; 
and the duke of Albany and the earl of Mar, the brothers of James, took the 
lead in the management of affairs, but soon excited the suspicion of the king 
that they aspired to the royal authority. Mar was put to death. Albany 
escaped to France. At this juncture James III and Edward IV quarrelled. 
The marriage treaty was broken off, and in 1480 there was war between 
England and Scotland. The duke of Gloucester, who was warden of the 
Marches, commanded the English forces. Berwick was invested, but 
without success, and the two armies were content with occasional forays 
upon the borders. In 1482 the duke of Albany was encouraged by Edward 


in a rebellion against his reigning brother; and he engaged to hold Scotland 
as a fief of England, and to surrender Berwick. 


That important fort was now besieged by Gloucester and Albany. James 
raised an army and marched towards the borders; but his turbulent nobles 
seized the king, and hanged his associates, two of whom were artists. 
Albany and Gloucester marched on to Edinburgh ; and the rebellion and the 
war with England were ended by Albany swearing to be a true and faithful 
subject, and Gloucester obtaining the strong post of Berwick, which ever 
after remained an English possession. In 1483 Louis of France broke off the 
contract which he had made with the king of England for the marriage of 
the dauphin and the lady Cecily. He saw a more advantageous union for his 
son in the daughter of Mary of Burgundy. Edward was furious, and 
immediately determined for war. But he who was “inclining to be fat” when 
Comines saw him at Picquigny, was now enfeebled in mind and body by 
long indulgence in every excess. His anger was expressed in paroxysms of 
rage without any deter-minate plans. A serious illness succeeded a slight 
ailment, and he died on the 9th of April, 1483, in the forty-second year of 
his age. He was buried in the new chapel of St. George at Windsor, to which 
the remains of Henry VI were afterwards removed.‘ 


THE CHARACTER OF EDWARD IV 


Edward is said to have been the most accomplished, and, till he grew too 
unwieldy, the handsomest man of the age. The love of pleasure was his 
ruling passion. Few princes have been more magnificent in their dress or 
more licentious in their amours; few have indulged more freely in the 
luxuries of the table. But such pursuits often interfered with his duties, and 
at last incapacitated him for active exertion. Even in j/outh, while he was 
fighting 
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the Seleucidee again gained possession. When Antiochus the Great was 
defeated by the Romans, Artaxias, the governor of Greater Armenia, made 
himself independent. It was with this prince that the exiled Hannibal found 
refuge. Zadriades, in Lesser Armenia, followed the example of Artaxias, 
and his descendants maintained their position until the time of Tigranes II, 
when this country was annexed to Greater Armenia. 


About 150 B.C. the Parthians stepped in, and Mithridates I established his 
brother Valaraaces in Armenia. Thus a new branch of the Asarcid dynasty 
was founded. 


Tigranes II gave promise of making a great empire, but his father-in-law, 
Mithridates of Pontus, brought him in collision with the Romans. Pompey 
allowed him to keep Armenia, and made a new kingdom of Sophene and 
Gordyene, but another son, Artavasdes, tried to free himself from Rome, 
and Mark Antony carried him prisoner to Alexandria, where he was 
beheaded by Cleopatra (30 B.C.). 


for the throne, he was always the last to join his adherents; and in manhood, 
when he was firmly seated on it, he entirely abandoned the charge of 
military affairs to his brother Richard, duke of Gloucester. To the chief 
supporters of the opposite party he was cruel and unforgiving ; the blood 
which he shed intimidated his friends no less than his foes: and both lords 
and commons during his reign, instead of contending, like their 
predecessors, for the establishment of rights and the abolition of grievances, 
made it their principal study to gratify the royal pleasure. 


He was as suspicious as he was cruel. Every officer of government, every 
steward on his manors and farms, was employed as a spy on the conduct of 
all around him ; they regularly made to the king reports of the state of the 
neighbourhood; and’ such was the fidelity of his memory that it was 
difficult to mention an individual of any consequence, even in the most 
distant counties, with whose character, history, and influence he was not 
accurately acquainted. Hence every project of opposition to his government 
was suppressed almost as soon as it was formed’; and Edward might have 
promised himself a long and prosperous reign, had not continued 
indulgence enervated his constitution and sown the seeds of that malady 
which consigned him to the grave in the forty-first year of his age.P 


The characterisation of Edward by Sir Thomas More which follows is 
interesting : 


” Hee was goodly of Personage, and Princely to behold, of heart 
couragious, politicke in counsell, and in adversity nothing abashed, in 
prosperity rather joyfull then proud, in peace just and merciful, it was sharp 
and fierce, in the field bold and hardy, and yet neverthelesse no farther then 
reason and policie would adventure, whose warres whosoever 
circumspectly and advisedly considereth, hee shall no lesse commend his 
wisedome and policie where he avoided them, then his manhood where hee 
vanquished them. Hee was of vistage fullfaced and lovely, of bod}? mighty, 
strong and clean made: with over-liberall and wanton dyet he waxed 
something corpulent and burly, but neverthelesse not uncomely. Hee was in 
youth greatly given to fleshly wantonnesse, from the which health of body 
in great prosperity and fortune, without an especiall grace hardly refraineth. 
This fault little grieved his people; for neither could any one man’s pleasure 


stretch or extend to the displeasure of very many, nor a multitude bee 
grieved by a private man’s fantasie or voluptuousnes.se, when it was done 
without violence. And in his latter dayes hee left all wild dalliance, and fell 
to gravity, so that hee brought his Realme into a wealthy and prosperous 
estate, all feare of outward enemies were clearly extinguished, and no warre 
was in hand, nor none toward, but such as no man looked for. The people 
were toward their Prince not in a constrained feare, but in a true, loving, and 
wilfull obedience among themselves, and the Commons were in good 
peace. The Lords whom hee knew at variance, hee on his death bed (as hee 
thought) brought to good concord, love, and amity. And a little before his 
death, he had left gathering of money of his subjects, which is the onely 
thing that draweth the hearts of English men from their Kings and Princes : 
nor nothing hee enterprised nor tooke in hand, by the which hee should be 
driven thereunto.” o 


MiDDLEHAM CaSTLE, WeNSLEYDALE (Residence of Warwick, the 
King-maker) 
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O, momentary grace of mortal men, Which we more hunt for than the grace 
of God! Who builds his hopes in air of your good looks, Lives like a 
drunken sailor on a mast. Ready, with every nod, to tumble down Into the 
fatal bowels of the deep. 


Shakespeare (Richard III : Act iii.; Scene v.). 


THE PROCLAMATION OF EDWARD V 


A FAINT glimmering of light may be thrown on the dark transactions 
which followed the death of the late king by adverting to the state of parties 
at the close of his reign. Whether it were that Edward had been compelled 
by the importunities of his wife, or that he felt a pride in aggrandising the 
family of her whom he had placed by his side on the throne, he had 
successively raised her relations from the condition of knights and esquires 
to the highest honours and offices in the state. By the more ancient nobility 
their rapid elevation was viewed with jealousy and resentment ; and their 
influence, though it appeared formidable while it was supported by the 
favour of the king, proved in the sequel to be very inconsiderable, and 
confined to the few families into which they had married. 


The marquis of Dorset, the queen’s son by a former marriage, and her 
brother, the accomplished but unfortunate Earl Rivers, possessed the first 
seats at the council board; but they were continually opposed by the lords 
Hastings, Howard, and Stanley, the king’s personal friends, particularly the 
first, whom Edward had chosen for the companion of his pleasures, and 


who on that very account was the more odious to the queen. The monarch 
during his health had balanced by his prudence the rivalry and silenced by 
his authority the dissensions of the two parties; and on his deathbed, warned 
by the unfortunate minority of Henry VI, had called them into his chamber, 
exhorted them to mutual forgiveness, and commanded them to embrace in 
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his presence. They obeyed with apparent cheerfulness, but their hearts gave 
the He to the sentiments which they uttered, and the lapse of a few days 
proved how treacherous were all such reconciliations, when he by whose 
order they had been made no longer lived to enforce them.i 


As soon as the king had expired, the council assembled, and resolved to 
proclaim his eldest son by the style of Edward V. But here their unanimity 
ended. The young prince, accompanied by his uncle. Earl Rivers, and his 
uterine brother, Lord Grey, had been sent to Ludlow in Shropshire, under 
the pretext that his presence would serve to restrain the natives of Wales 
@@@ but in reality that, by growing up under their tuition, he might 
become more attached to his maternal relatives. A suspicion was 
entertained that, in imitation of Isabella, the mother of Edward III, the 
queen would aspire to a considerable share of authority durmg the minority 
of her son ; and to de-feat her designs, the enemies of the Woodvilles 
anxiously expected the arrival of the duke of Gloucester, the king’s uncle, 
and the duke of Buckingham, the lineal descendant of Thomas of 
Woodstock, the youngest son of Edward III. When Elizabeth proposed that 
Rivers and Grey should conduct Edward from Lud-low to the metropolis 
under the protection of an army, Hastings and his friends took the alarm. 


Gloucester and Buckingham were still absent; the Tower was in the 
possession of the marquis of Dorset; the king was surrounded by the 
queen’s creatures; and the addition of an army would place her opponents at 
her mercy, and enable the Woodvilles to establish their authority. Where, 
they asked, was the necessity of an army ? Who were the enemies against 
whom it was to be directed ? Did the Woodvilles mean to break the 
reconciliation which they had sworn to observe ? A long and angry 
altercation ensued; Hastings declared that he would quit the court and retire 
to his command at Calais ; the queen thought it prudent to yield, and in an 
evil hour the resolution was taken that the retinue of the young king should 
not exceed two thousand horsemen. 


Richard, duke of Gloucester, was a prince of insatiable ambition, who could 
conceal the most bloody projects under the mask of affection and loyalty. 


‘ For our knowledge of the events of this period we are chiefly indebted to 
the continuator of the History of Croyland m and Sir Thomas More.b The 
first was a contemporary. His name is unknown, but it appears from his 
work that he was a doctor of canon law,” sometimes a member of the 
council under Edward IV, and occasionally employed by him as enyoy to 
foreign powers. He declares that he has written with truth and impartiality. 
Sir Thomas More was born m 1480. In 1513, when he was under-sheriff of 
London, he wrote his History of Richard III, according to Rastell, who 
printed it in 1557 from a copy in More’s hand‘Titing. But Mr. Ellis has 
observed that the writer speaks of Edward IV as if he had been present dur- 
mg the last sickness of that monarch, which could not be the case with 
More, only three years old ; and he is therefore inclined to believe that 
More was only the copier of a manuscript delivered to him by someone 
else, probably Cardinal Morton. 


Edward V 


(1470-1483) 
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Having the command of the army against the Scots, he was employed in the 
marches at the time of his brother’s death ; but the moment he heard of that 
event, he repaired to York with a train of six hundred knights and esquires 
dressed in mourning, ordered the obsequies of the deceased kmg to be 
performed with royal magnificence in the cathedral, summoned the 
gentlemen of the county to swear allegiance to Edward V, and, to give them 
an example, was himself the first who took the oath. At the same time he 
despatched letters to profess his alTection and loyalty to his nephew, to con- 
dole with Elizabeth on the loss of her consort, and to offer his friendship to 
the earl Rivers and the other lords of the queen’s family. Having added to 
the number of his followers, he proceeded southward, avowedly for the 
purpose of assisting at the coronation, which had been fixed by the council 
for the 4th of May. 


With the object of the secret messages which during this interval had passed 
between the duke and Buckingham and Hastings we are unacquainted; of 
their import we may form a probable conjecture from the events which 
immediately succeeded. The young Edward had reached Stony Stratford on 
his road to London on the same day on which his uncle arrived at 
Northampton, about ten miles behind him. The lords Rivers and Grey 
hastened to welcome Gloucester in the name of the king, and to submit to 
his approbation the orders which had been framed for the royal entry into 
the metropolis. They were received with distinction and invited to dine with 
the duke, who lavished on them marks of his esteem and friendship. In the 
evening came the duke of Buckingham with a suite of three hundred 
horsemen. After supper Rivers and Grey retired to their quarters, highly 
pleased with their reception; the two princes, left to themselves, arranged 
the plan of their proceedings for the next day. 


ARREST OF THE KING’s UNCLES 


In the morning it was discovered that every outlet from the town had been 
strongly guarded during the night, for the purpose, it was said, of preventing 
any person from paying his respects to the king before the arrival of his 


uncle. The circumstance awakened suspicion; but the four lords rode in 
company, and apparently in friendship, to the entrance of Stony Stratford, 
when Gloucester suddenly accused Rivers and Grey of having estranged 
from him the affection of his nephew. They denied the charge, but were 
immediately arrested and conducted into the rear. The two dukes proceeded 
to the house where the king resided, and approached him bending the knee, 
and professing their loyalty and attachment. But after this outward 
demonstration of respect, they apprehended Sir Thomas Vaughan and Sir 
Richard Hawse, his confidential servants, ordered the rest of his retinue to 
disperse, and forbade by proclamation any of them to return into the royal 
presence under the penalty of death. The prince, abandoned and alarmed, 
burst into tears ; but Gloucester, on his knees, conjured him to dismiss his 
terrors, to rely on the affection of his uncle, and to believe that these 
precautions had been rendered necessary by the perfidy of the Woodvilles. 
He conducted Edward back to Northampton, and ordered the four prisoners 
to be conveyed under a strong guard to his castle of Pontefract. 


The same evening this mysterious transaction was confidentially announced 
to the lord Hastings, and soon afterwards was communicated to the queen- 
mother, who, foreboding the ruin of her family, hastily retired with her 
second son, Richard, her five daughters, and the marquis of Dorset, into 
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the sanctuary at Westminster, and was there lodged in the abbot’s 
apartments. That asylum had formerly been respected by her greatest 
enemy, the earl of Warwick ; it would not, she trusted, be violated by a 
brother-in-law. The capital was instantly thrown into confusion. The 
citizens armed themselves ; some repaired to Elizabeth in Westminster, 
others to the lord Hastings in London. That nobleman in general terms 
assured his friends, what he probably believed himself, that the two dukes 
were loyal subjects, but their real purpose was preserved an impenetrable 
secret; and the adherents of the queen, without a leader and without 
uiformation, awaited the result in the most anxious uncertainty. 


On the 4th of May, the day originally appointed for the coronation, 
Gloucester conducted his captive nephew into the metropolis. At Hornsey 
park they were met by the lord mayor and aldermen in scarlet, followed by 
five hundred citizens in violet. The young king wore a long mantle of blue 
velvet ; his attendants were dressed in deep mourning; Gloucester rode 
before him with his head bare, and pointed him out to the acclamations of 
the citizens. He was lodged with all the honours of royalty in the palace of 
the bishop, and immediately received the fealty and homage of the prelates, 
lords, and commoners who were present. A great council had been 
summoned, and continued to sit during several days. On the motion of the 
duke of Buckingham the king was removed to the Tower; a distant day, the 
22d of June, was fixed for the coronation; the seals were taken from the 
archbishop of York and given to the bishop of Lincoln ; several officers of 
the crown were dismissed, to make room for the adherents of the ruling 
party; and Gloucester, who had been appointed protector, assumed the lofty 
style of ” brother and uncle of kings, protectour and defensour, great 
chamberlayne, constable, and lord high admiral of England.” 


What may have been the original object of this prince can be matter for 
conjecture only. It is not often that the adventurer discerns at the outset the 
goal at which he ultimately arrives. The tide of events bears him forward, 
and past success urges him to still higher attempts. If the duke aspired to 
nothing more than the protectorate, his ambition was not to be blamed. It 
was a dignity which the precedents of the two last minorities seemed to 
have attached to tlie king’s uncle. But it soon appeared that he could not 
stand so near to the throne without wishing to place himself on it, and that, 
when he had once taken his resolve, no consideration of blood, or justice, or 
humanity could divert him from his object. He proceeded, however, with 
that caution and dissimulation which marked his character; his designs were 
but gradually and partially unfolded; nor did he openly avow his pretension 
to the crown till he had removed the most trusty of the king’s friends, and 
taken from the rest every hope of opposing him with success. 


THE FALL OF HASTINGS 


While orders were issued and preparations made for the expected 
coronation, Gloucester was busily employed in maturing his plans and 
despatching instructions to his adherents. The council met daily at the royal 
apartments in the Tower ; the confidants of the protector, at Crosby place, in 
Bishopsgate street, his residence in London. These separate meetings did 
not escape the notice of Lord Stanley; but his suspicion was lulled by the 
assurance of Hastings that he had secured the services of a trusty agent, 
through whom he learned the most secret counsels of Gloucester, 
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The sequel will make it probable that this trusty agent deceived and 
betrayed him. A summons was issued to forty-eight lords and gentlemen to 
attend and receive knighthood preparatory to the coronation of the young 
king, a measure devised as a blind by the protector; for, three days later, he 
despatched orders to his retainers in the north to hasten to London for his 
protection against the bloody designs of the queen and her kinsmen ; and 
shortly afterwards entering the council chamber at the Tower, he stood at 
first in silence knitting his brows, and then in answer to a remark by Lord 
Hastings called him a traitor, and struck his fist upon the table. A voice at 
the door exclaimed “Treason!” and a body of ruffians bursting into the 
room arrested Hastings, Stanley, and the two prelates York and Ely. The 
three last were conveyed to separate cells ; Hastings was told to prepare for 
immediate execution. It was in vam that he inquired the cause. The order of 
the protector would not admit of delay ; the first priest who offered himself 
received his confession ; and a piece of timber, which accidentally lay in the 
green at the door of the chapel, served for the block on which he was 
beheaded. A proclamation was issued the same afternoon announcing that 
Hastings and his friends had conspired to put to death the dukes of 
Gloucester and Buckingham, who had miraculously escaped the snare laid 
for their destruction. 


On the same day (and the time should be noticed) Ratcliffe, one of the 
boldest partisans of the protector, at the head of a numerous body of armed 


men, entered the castle of Pontefract and made himself master of the lord 
Grey, Sir Thomas Vaughan, and Sir Richard Hawse. To the spectators it was 
announced that they had been guilty of treason; but no judicial forms were 
observed, and the heads of the victims were struck off in the presence of the 
multitude. 1 Two days afterwards a letter from the duke was delivered by 
Ratcliffe to the mayor and citizens of York, informing them of the traitorous 
designs imputed to Elizabeth and the Woodvilles; and four days later 
proclamations were issued in the northern counties, commanding all men ” 
to rise, and come to London under the earl of Northumberland and the lord 
Neville, to assist in subduing, correcting, and punishing the queue, her 
blode, and other her adherents, who entended to murder and destroy the 
protectour and his cousyn the due of Buckyngham, and the old royal blode 
of the realm.” 


With these proceedings in the north the inhabitants of London were yet 
unacquainted ; but the murder of Hastings and the arrest of Stanley and the 
two prelates had freed Gloucester from all apprehensions on the part of 
those who were most attached to the family of the late king. Of the royal 
brothers the elder had been securely lodged in the Tower; the younger still 
remained in sanctuary under the eye of Elizabeth. Him also the protector 
resolved to have at his mercy, and before the terror created by the late 
execution could subside, he proceeded to Westminster in his barge, 
accompanied by several noblemen and prelates, and followed by a 
numerous body of armed men. There cannot be a doubt that he intended to 
employ force, if force should be found necessary; but he determined to try 
first the influence of persuasion, and ordered a deputation of lords, with the 
cardinal of Canterbury at their head, to enter and demand the young prince 
from his mother. The ingenious arguments which Sir Thomas More has 
attributed to the prelate and the affecting replies which he has put into the 
mouth of the queen are probably the 


* More ^ asserts repeatedly that these murders occurred on the same day as 
that of Lord Hastings. This may be true of the others, but is not correct as to 
Lord Rivers, who was in-deed put to death at Pontefract but a few days 
later, and by command of the earl of Northumberland. 


H. W. @@@ VOL. XVIIL2R 


THE LYDIANS 


The territory of Lydia was originally confined to the Plain of Sardis at the 
foot of Tmolus and Sipylus. Later it extended to include the Troad and 
became a maritime as well as an inland power. The coast of Ionia came 
under its dominion and at the time of Croesus all Asia Minor west of the 
Halys, with the exception of Lycia, composed the Lydian kingdom. The 
Lydian rulers traced their origin back to the sun-god Hercules, but there was 
an earlier dynasty which, however, is purely mythical, founded by Attys, 
another form of the sun-god. The Heraclid Dynasty shows Hittite or 
perhaps Semitic influence, and was founded by a son of Ninus and a 
descendant of Hercules and Omphale. About the end of the thirteenth 
century B.C. Lydia was conquered by the Hittites, and the Heraclid Dynasty 
seems to have arisen with 


B.o. the decline of the Hittite rule. It is said to have lasted 505 years 


690 and come to an end with Sadyattes — the Candaules of Herodotus — 
who is slain by one of his herdsmen, Gyges, with the connivance of the 
queen. Gyges founds the dynasty of the Mermnadee. 


660 The kingdom is overrun by the Cimmerians. They capture Sardis. 
Gyges appeals to Asshurbanapal for aid. The latter beseeches the gods 
Asshur and Ishtar to aid Gyges, who gains a great victory over the invaders. 
But Gyges turns against Asshurbanapal. He sends aid to Psamthek against 
the Assyrians (655 B.C.). 


652 The Cimmerians return, retake Sardis, and Gyges is slain in battle. His 
son Ardys succeeds. He at once gives allegiance to Assyria. 
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617 Sadyattes succeeds his father Ardys. He ends an eleven years’ war with 
Miletus. 
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composition of the writer ; a better authority assures us that Ehzabeth, 
convinced of the inutility of resistance, affected to acquiesce with 
cheerfulness in the demand. She called for her boy, gave him a last and 
hasty embrace, anil turning her back burst into tears. The innocent victim 
was conducted with great pomp to the Tower; and while the mother 
abandoned herself to the prophetic misgivings of her heart, her sons made 
themselves happy in the company of each other, little suspecting the wiles 
and cruelty of their unnatural uncle. 


Richard’s preparations for usurping the throne 


The partisans of the protector were now employed in circulating the most 
strange and incredible rumours. Some revived the tale originally invented 
by Clarence, that the late king, though the reputed son of the duke of York, 
was in reality the fruit of an adulterous intercourse between his mother, 
Cecily, and a knight in the service of her husband. Others, and in greater 
numbers, affected to throw doubts on the validity of his marriage with 
Elizabeth, and consequently on the legitimacy of his children by that lady. 
To aid these impressions, the protector appeared in a new character, that of 
the patron and avenger of public morals. Among the married women who 
were known to have yielded to the desires of Edward was Jane, the wife of 
Shore, a young and opulent citizen. From the moment that her seduction 
became public she had been abandoned by her husband, and 
notwithstanding the inconstancy of her lover, she had contrived to retain the 
principal place in the king’s affections till the time of his death. This 
woman, whose husband was now dead, Richard singled out for punishment. 
Her plate and jewels, to the value of 4,000 marks, he very wisely 
appropriated to himself; her person he delivered over to the ecclesiastical 
court to be punished according to the canons. In her kirtle, with her feet 
bare, carrying a lighted taper in her hand, and preceded by an officer 


bearing the cross. Shore was compelled to walk through the streets of the 
capital lined with an immense concourse of people.“ That her penance 
could not affect the title of Edward’s children is evident ; but it served to 
direct the attention of the public to the dissolute conduct of that monarch, 
and to prepare men for the marvellous scene which was soon to be 
exhibited. 


By this time the retainers of the late Lord Hastings, and a numerous body of 
Welshmen, had joined the duke of Buckingham ; and the ruffians who had 
murdered the prisoners at Pontefract had reached the neighbourhood of 
Lon-don with a force of Yorkshiremen. It was believed that, in the course of 
the week, the protector and the duke would have twenty thousand armed 
men under their command in the metropolis. In these circumstances no 
danger could be apprehended from the public exposure of Gloucester’s 
object. On the next Sunday, therefore, he appointed Doctor Shaw, the 
brother of the lord mayor, to preach at St. Paul’s Cross, who selected for his 
text the following passage of the Book of Wisdom : ” Bastard slips shall not 
strike deep roots.” Having maintained from different examples that children 
were sel-dom permitted to enjoy the fruit of their father’s iniquity, he 
proceeded to describe the well-known libertinism of the late king, who, he 
averred, had 


* More b gives her in one respect a commendable character: ” Many the 
king had. but her he loved, whose favour, to say the truth (for sin it were to 
belie the devil), she never abused to any man’s hurt, but to many a man’s 
comfort and relief ; and now she beggeth of many at this day living, that at 
this day had begged if she had not been. “ 


THE QUEEX RESIUNIXG THE DUKE OF YORK, BROTHER OF 
EDWARD V 


(From the engraving by J. Fittler of the painting bj’ J. Opie, R. A.) 
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been in the habit of promising marriage to every woman whom he found it 
difficult to seduce. Thus, in the beginning of his reign, to gratify his 
passion, he had not hesitated to contract marriage in private with Eleanor, 
the widow of the lord Boteler of Sudely ;^ and afterwards had married in 
the same clandestine manner Elizabeth, the widow of Sir John Grey. At a 
subsequent period he had thought proper to acknowledge the second 
contract; but such acknowledgment could not annul the prior right of 
Eleanor, who in the eyes of God and man was the true wife of the king. 


Hence the preacher concluded that Elizabeth, though admitted as queen of 
England, could be considered in no other light than a concubine, and that 
her children by Edward had no legitimate claim to the succession of their 
father. Indeed, he entertained a doubt whether that prince were in reality the 
son of Richard, duke of York, and real heir to the crown. All who had been 
acquainted with the duke must know that there existed no resemblance 
between him and Edward. ” But,” he exclaimed (and at the very moment 
the protector, as if by accident passing through the crowd, showed himself 
from a balcony near the pulpit), “here, in the duke of Gloucester, we have 
the very picture of that hero ; here every lineament reflects the features of 
the father.” It had been expected that at these words the citizens would 
exclaim, “Long live King Richard!” but they gazed on each other in silent 
astonishment: the protector put on an air of displeasure; and the preacher, 
having hastily concluded his sermon, slunk away to his home. It is said that 
he never afterwards ventured beyond his own door, but pined away through 
shame and remorse. 


Richard, however, was not disheartened by the failure of this attempt, but 
intrusted his cause to the eloquence of a more noble advocate. On the next 
Tuesday the duke of Buckingham, attended by several lords and gentlemen, 
harangued the citizens from the hustings at Guildhall. He reminded them of 


Edward’s tyranny, of the sums which he had extorted under the name of 
benevolence, and of the families which he had rendered unhappy by his 
amours. He then took occasion to allude to the sermon which they had 
heard on the last Sunday, the story of the king’s pre-contract with the lady 
Boteler, his subsequent union with the lady Grey, and the illegitimacy of the 
children, the 


‘In Sir Thomas More,& Elizabeth Lucy is substituted for Lady Boteler. It is 
probably an accidental mistake, as both are said to have been Edward’s 
mistresses. 


^ This sermon is rejected by Walpole” in his Historic Doubts. That several 
of the speeches recorded by Sir Thomas More b are mere rhetorical 
exercises is indeed probable ; but it is equally probable that in mentioning 
this public and celebrated sermon, which was still in the recoUec- 
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fruit of that pretended marriage. He added that evidently the right to the 
crown was in Richard, duke of Gloucester, the only true issue of the duke of 
York and that the lords and commons of the northern counties had sworn 
never to submit to the rule of a bastard. Contrary to his expectations, the 
citizens were still silent : he at length required an answer, whether it were in 
favour of the protector or not ; and a few persons, hired for the purpose, and 
stationed at the bottom of the hall, having thrown up their bonnets, antl 
exclaimed “King Richard !” the duke gave the assembly his thanks for their 
assent, and invited them to accompany him the next day to Baynard’s 
castle, which was at that time the residence of the duke of Gloucester. 


THE PETITION TO THE PROTECTOR 


In the morning Buckingham, with many lords and gentlemen, and Shaw, the 
lord mayor, with the principal citizens, proceeded to the palace and 
demanded an audience.’ The protector affected to be surprised at their 
arrival ; expressed apprehensions for his safety ; and when at last he showed 
himself at a window, appeared before them with strong marks of 
embarrassment and perturbation. Buckingham, with his permission, 
presented to him an address, which, having been afterwards embodied in an 
act of parliament, still exists for the information of posterity. It is styled the 
consideration, election, and petition of the lords spiritual and temporal, and 
commons of this realm of England ; and after an exaggerated picture of the 
former prosperity of the kingdom, and of its misery under the late king, 
proceeds thus : 


“Also we consider how the pretensed marriage betwixt the above-named 
King Edward and Elizabeth Grey w^as made of great presumption, without 
the knowing and assent of the lords of this land, and also by sorcery and 
witchcraft committed by the said Elizabeth and her mother Jacquetta, 
duchess of Bedford, as the common opinion of the people, and the public 
voice and fame is throughout all this land, and hereafter, and as the case 
shall require, shall be proved sufficiently’ in time and place convenient; 
and here also we consider how that the said pretensed marriage was made 
privily and secretly, without edition of banns, in a private chamber, a 
profane place, and not openly in the face of the church, after the law of 
God’s church, but contrary thereunto, and the laudable custom of the church 
of England ; and how also that at the time of the contract of the said 
pretensed marriage, and before and long after, the said King Edward was 
and stood married and troth-plight to one Dame Eleanor Butteler, daughter 
of the old earl of Shrewsbury, with whom the said King Edward had made a 
pre-contract of matrimony long time before he made the said pretensed 
marriage with the said Elizabeth Grey, in manner and form aforesaid ; 
which premises being true, as in very truth they 


tion of many of his readers, he would preserve at least its substance. The 
principal part of his narrative is moreover corroborated by the testimony of 
Fabyan,’ who was probably present. To the objection that the protector 


lived in habits of friendship with his mother, and therefore would not allow 
her character to be aspersed, it maj-be replied that there is no satisfactory 
proof of that friendship, and that the man who could shed the blood of two 
nephews to procure the crown would not refuse to allow the character of his 
mother to be slandered for the same purpose. 


*@@®@® A parliament had been summoned for this very day, and 
Buckingham would take advantage of the arrival of the members to induce 
many of them to accompany him. But there is no reason to believe that any 
parliament was regularly held, though there exists a copy of a speech vnth 
which the bishop of Lincoln, the chancellor, is supposed to have opened it. 
The chancellor, unaware of the revolution which was about to take place, 
had prepared his speech, which, though never spoken, has accidentally been 
preserved. 
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be true, it appeareth and followeth evidently that the said King Edward, 
during his life, and the said Elizabeth, lived together sinfully and damnably 
in adultery against the law of God and of his church. Also it appeareth 
evidently, and followeth, that all the issue and children of the said King Ed- 
ward be bastards, and luiable to inherit or to claim anything, by inheritance 
by the law and custorii of England.” 


Next is recited the attainder of the duke of Clarence, by which his children 
were debarred from the succession ; and thence it is inferred that the 
protector is the next heir to Richard, late duke of York. “And hereupon,” 
continues the petition, “we humbly desire, pray, and require your noble 
grace, that according to this election of us, the three estates of your land, as 
by your true inheritance, you will accept and take upon you the said crown 
and royal dignity, with all things thereunto annexed and appertaining, as to 
you of right belonging, as well by inheritance as by lawful election.”/ 


The protector was careful not to dispute the truth of these assertions. But he 
replied with modesty that he was not ambitious ; that royalty had no charms 
for him; that he was much attached to the children of his brother, and would 
preserve the crown to grace the brows of his nephew. “Sir,” returned the 
duke of Buckingham, ” the free people of England will never crouch to the 
rule of a bastard, and if the lawful heir refuse the sceptre, we know where to 
find one who will cheerfully accept it.” At these words Richard affected to 
pause ; and after a short silence replied that it was his duty to obey the voice 
of his people; that since he was the true heir and had been chosen by the 
three estates, he assented to their petition, and would from that day take 
upon himself the royal estate, preeminence, and the kingdom of the two 
noble realms of England and France ; the one from that day forward by him 
and his heirs to rule, the other by God’s grace and their good help to get 
again and subdue. 


Thus ended this hypocritical farce. The next day Richard proceeded to 
Westminster in state and took possession of his pretended inheritance, by 
placing himself on the marble seat in the great hall, with the lord Howard, 
afterwards duke of Norfolk, on his right hand, and the duke of Suffolk on 
his left. To those present he stated that he had chosen to commence his 
reign in that place because the administration of justice was the first duty of 
a king ; and ordered proclamation to be made that he forgave all offences 
which had been committed against him before that hour. From Westminster 
he went to St. Paul’s, where he was received by the clergy in procession, 
and welcomed with the acclamations of the people. From that day, the 26th 
of June, 1483, he dated the commencement of his reign, c 


THE ACCESSION OF RICHARD III 


As far as we can discover, however, the accession of the duke of Gloucester 
to the crown was not an unsanctioned usurpation, resting only upon the 
resolute will of one man, surrounded by a few unscrupulous partisans, and 
hav-ing the command of a strong military force. Hastings, Rivers, Vaughan, 
Grey, 


‘ But was there ever any such person as Dame Eleanor Butteler, daughter of 
the old earl of Shrewsbury ? We know so little about her that her existence 
has been called in question. There is, however, in the possession of Lord 
Shrewsbury an illuminated pedigree by Glover in 1580, in which she is 
named as the first-bom of the second marriage of the first earl (with a 
daughter of Beauchamp, earl of Warwick) , and as wife of Sir Thomas 
Butler, Lord Sudeley. If this be correct, there must have been the disparity 
of at least fifteen years, probably of more, between her age and that of 
Edward, 
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Hawse had been swept away by sudden tyranny. The heir of the last king, to 
whom the nobles of the land had twice sworn fealty, was, with his brother, 
in mysterious confinement; which, according to the natural destiny of 
deposed princes, would probably end in secret murder. And yet, in less than 
a fortnight after Richard had seated himself on the marble bench of 
Westminster Hall, thirty-five of the peers of England and seventy of her 
knights€€>€ names amongst the highest in the land @€@@ did homage 
at his coronation. There is nothing to indicate that the usurper had an 
insecure seat €€@ that the violence which these great men had 
witnessed, or thoroughly known, was far out of the ordinary course of 
events. Theirs had been a long training in the outrage and dissimulation of a 
disputed succession ; and if their moral sense was not so completely blunted 
as that of the chief perpetrator of the revolution of 1483, their prostration 
before the despot of the hour was so absolute as to throw a colour of 
legality over all his proceedings. 


Nor is it to be affirmed that no principle of public policy was mingled with 
their ready submission to his will. They had a natural dread of the insecurity 
of minorities and protectors, and of struggles for power amongst 
unprincipled favourites. They were familiar with depositions and “sad 
stories of the death of kings.” These were the invariable accompaniments of 
the inordinate power of a turbulent aristocracy; and when Buckingham, 


Norfolk, Suffolk, and Northumberland@@@ the highest of the 
nobles@@>€ were ranged on the side of Richard, the herd of lesser lords 
of the soil did not trouble their consciences with thoughts of the probable 
fate of the children of their late master. One had leapt into the throne whom 
they knew for a man of courage and sagacity, as ready to defend his own 
interests as to uphold those who served him and depress those who were 
open enemies or cold friends. During the next half century of our history we 
shall see how much more completely even than in the case of Richard the 
directing minds of the country were subjected to the absolute will of the 
monarch; and, therefore, how imperfect is the evidence furnished by 
proclamations of council, and statutes of parliament, and verdicts of peers, 
of a regard for the public welfare overriding the baser influences of 
selfishness and cowardice, to sanctify, as some would believe, the caprice, 
injustice, and cruelty of regal pride and passion. 


The character of Richard was an extraordinary mixture of hateful and 
amiable qualities, of either of which we must not attempt altogether to 
judge by the opinions of our own times. Those who had served him he 
loaded with benefits. Foremost amongst these was the duke of Buckingham, 
to whom by letters patent, dated a week after the coronation, he assigned 
the estates which Buckingham derived in right of his descent from 
Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford, which had been withheld from him 
by Edward IV. Nor had Richard any petty feelings of revenge towards the 
representatives of those whom his policy had cast down. About the same 
time he released the estates of Hastings from forfeiture, in favour of his 
widow and her children. He secured her jointure to the widow of Rivers, 
and bestowed a pension on Lady Oxford, whose husband was in prison. He 
moved about amongst the people as though he had no sense of having 
committed wrongs which would make him obnoxious, going a progress to 
Reading, Oxford, Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Worcester, Warwick, Coventry, 
Leicester, Nottingham, York. At the great city of the north, York, Richard 
and his queen [Anne, daughter of the “King-maker,” Warwick] were again 
crowned in the minster. During the progress he administered justice against 
offenders and “heard the complaints of poor folks.” All seemed to promise 
a reign of peace and security, however troubled its beginnings, “ 
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Buckingham’s revolt; the murder of the princes 


Whilst Richard was thus spending his time in apparent security at York, he 
was apprised of the tempest which had been gathering behind him. The 
terror of his presence had before silenced the suspicions of the public; but 
he was no sooner gone than men freely communicated their thoughts to 
each other, commiserated the lot of the young Edward and his brother in the 
Tower, and openly condemned the usurpation of the crown by their 
unnatural uncle. Different plans were suggested. Some proposed to liberate 
the two princes from their confinement; others preferred the less dangerous 
measure of conveying one or more of their sisters beyond sea, that, 
whatever might be the subsequent policy of Richard, the posterity of his 
brother might survive to claim, perhaps to recover, the crown. But the king, 
though it was unknown, had already guarded against the first of these 
projects by the murder of his nephews; and to prevent the second, he had 
ordered John Nesfield to surround the sanctuary of Westminster with a body 
of armed men, and to refuse ingress or egress to any person without a 
special license. 


MeanwhUe the friends of the princes steadily pursued their object. In Kent, 
Essex, and Sussex, in Berkshire, Hants, Wilts, and Devonshire, meetings 
were privately held ; a resolution was taken to appeal to arms, and the hopes 
of the confederates were raised by the miexpected accession of a most 
powerful ally. What, in the course of a few weeks, could have changed the 
duke of Buckingham from a zealous friend into a determined enemy to the 


612 Alyattea succeeds his father Sadyattes. Under him Phrygia is 
conquered, and the Greek cities of the coast are taken. The latter pay heavy 
duties to the Lydian king, and he thus becomes the richest monarch of the 
time. 


585 Treaty with the Phrygians fixing boundaries of the two countries. Lydia 
is now threatened with the growing power of the Manda or eastern 
Scythians, and a six years’ struggle is ended by the marriage of Alyattes’ 
daughter, Aryenis, to Astyages, king of the Manda. The two kingdoms 
become friendly. 


560 Croesus ascends the throne on the death of his father Alyattes. He 
makes friends with Miltiades, the tyrant of the Thracian Chersonesus. 


546 Croesus heads an alliance with Aahmes II of Egypt, Nabonidus of 
Babylon, and the Spartans against Cyrus of Elam,who has overthrown his 
suzerain Astyages of the Manda. He enters Cappadocia on his way to meet 
Cyrus, is defeated in two battles and retires to Sardis. The allies do not send 
aid and the city falls. Lydia is absorbed into the Persian empire and then 
into the Greek. At Alexander’s death Lydia passed to Antigonus ; then 
Achteus made himself king of Sardis, but Antiochus put him to death. 
Eumenes presented the country to the Romans, and subsequently it formed 
part of the province of Asia. 


CHAPTER I. THE HITTITES 


When we pass to the north and west from Syria and Mesopotamia, we enter 
a region by no means so well known as the home of the Semites. The 
peninsula of Asia Minor is so situated, geographically, that it is the only 
highway between Asia and Europe, much as Palestine is the highway 
between Asia and Africa. The peoj^les which inhabited it were therefore 
necessarily, in some sense, a buffer between the great nations of the two 
continents. For the most part, the role they played, at any rate in later 
history, was a comparatively insignificant one. It is becoming more and 


new king it is in vain to conjecture. If his services to Richard had been 
great, 


they had been amply rewarded. He had been made constable of England, 
justiciary of Wales, governor of the royal castles in that principality, and 
steward of the king’s manors in Hereford and Shropshire ; and in addition 
had obtained the opulent inheritance of Humphrey de Bohun, which the late 
monarch had unjustly annexed to his own demesnes. Perhaps his knowledge 
of the cruel and suspicious character of the usurper had taught him to fear 
that he himself, to whom the Lancastrians looked up for protection, might 
be the next victim; perhaps, as has been said, his opinions were changed by 
the artful and eloquent observations of his prisoner Morton. However that 
may be, Buckingham, whose wife was the sister of Elizabeth, engaged to 
restore the crown to the young prince, whom he had contributed to dethrone 
; and his resolution to put himself at the head of the party was 
communicated in cn*cular letters to the principal of the confederates. At 
that very moment, when their hearts beat with the confidence of success, 
their hopes were suddenly dashed to the ground by the mournful 
intelligence that the two princes for whom they intended to fight were no 
longer alive. 


Richard III 
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On what day or in what manner they perished was kept a profound secret ; 
the following is the most consistent and probable account, collected from 
the confession made by the murderers in the next reign. Soon after his 
departure from London Richard had tampered in vain with Brackenbury, the 
governor of the Tower. From Warwick he despatched Sir James Tyrrel, his 
master of the horse, with orders that he should receive the keys and the 
command of the fortress during twenty-four hours. In the night Tyrrel, 


accompanied by Forest, a known assassin, and Dighton, one of his grooms, 
ascended the staircase leading to the chamber in which the two princes lay 
asleep. While Tyrrel watched without. Forest and Dighton entered the room, 
smothered their victims with the bed-clothes, called in their employer to 
view the dead bodies, and by his orders buried them at the foot of the 
staircase. In the morning Tyrrel restored the keys to Brackenbury, and 
rejoined the king before his coronation at York, Aware of the execration to 
which the knowledge of this black deed must expose him, Richard was 
anxious that it should not transpire; but when he understood that men had 
taken up arms to liberate the two princes, he suffered the intelligence of 
their death to be published, that he might disconcert the plans and awaken 
the fears of his enemies. 


The intelligence was received with horror both by the friends and the foes 
of the usurper; but, if it changed the object, it did not dissolve the union of 
the conspirators. They could not retrace their steps with security ; and since 
the princes for whom they had intended to fight were no longer alive, it 
became necessary to set up a new competitor in opposition to Richard. The 
bishop of Ely proposed that the crown should be offered to Henry, the 
young earl of Richmond, the representative, in right of his mother, of the 
house of Lancaster,! but on the condition that he should marry the princess 
Elizabeth, to whom the claim of the house of York had now devolved 
@@@ a marriage which, the prelate observed, would unite the partisans of 
the two families in one common cause, enable them to triumph over the 
murderer, and put an end to those dissensions which had so long convulsed 
and depopulated the nation. The suggestion was approved by the queen- 
dowager, the duke of Buckingham, the marquis of Dorset, and most of their 
friends: the countess of Richmond consented in the name of her son ; and a 
messenger was despatched to Brittany to inform the earl of the agreement, 
to hasten his return to England, and to announce the 18th of October as the 
day fixed for the general rising in his favour. 


‘ If Margaret, countess of Richmond, was the great-granddaughter of John 
of Gaunt, so was Margaret, countess of Stafford, the mother of 
Buckingham; but as the father of the former was an elder brother, she was 
deemed the head of the house of Lancaster, and had married Edmund, earl 
of Richmond, the son of Queen Catherine by Owen Tudor OOO 


Buckingham was descended also from Thomas, duke of Gloucester, sixth 
son of Edward III. These particulars will be plain from the following table: 


EDWARD III 


John of Gaunt, duke = Catherine Swynford. Thomas, duke 


of Lancaster. | of Gloucester. 


John, earl of Somerset. | 


I Anne = Edmund, 


Catherine, widow = Owen John, duke Edmund, duke 


of Henry V 


Tudor. of Somerset. of Somerset. 


earl of Stafford. 


Humphrey, duke of Buckingham. 


Edmund, earl = Margaret. Henry, duke Edmund, duke Margaret = 
Humphrey, earl 


of Richmond. of Somerset. of Somerset. I of Stafford. 


Henry, earl of Richmond. Henry, duke of Buckingham. 
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The new plan of the confederates escaped the vigilance of the king, who, 
ignorant of his danger, proceeded from York into Lincolnshire; but in a 
fortnight the answer of Henry was received, and was no sooner 
communicated to his friends than it reached the ears of Richard. To prepare 
for the contest, he summoned all his adherents to meet him with their 
retainers at Leicester, proclaimed Buckingham a traitor, and sent for the 
great seal from London. On the appointed day the rising took place. The 
marquis of Dorset proclaimed Henry at Exeter; the bishop of Salisbury 
declared for him in Wiltshire; the gentlemen in Kent met for the same 
purpose at Maidstone; those of Berkshire at Newbury ; and the duke of 
Buckingham unfurled his standard at Brecon. 


Five days later Richard joined his army at Leicester, where he issued a most 
singular proclamation. He begins by boasting of his zeal for morality and 
the administration of justice; then calls his enemies ” traitors, adulterers, 
and bawds”; asserts that their object is not only the destruction of the 
throne, but ” the letting of virtue, and the damnable maintenance of vice”; 


grants a free pardon to all yeomen and commoners who have been deluded 
by the false pretensions of the rebels ; threatens with the punishment of 
treason all who shall hereafter lend them assistance; and promises rewards 
for the apprehension of Buckingham and his associates. But Richard’s good 
fortune served him better than his troops or his proclamations. Had Henry 
landed, or had the duke been able to join the other insurgents, the reign of 
the usurper would probably 


have been terminated. But though Henry had sailed from St. Malo with a 
fleet of forty sail, the weather was so tempestuous that but few could follow 
him across the Channel ; and when he reached the coast of Devon the 
insufficiency of his force forbade him to disembark. 


Buckingham was still more unfortunate. From Brecon he had marched 
through the forest of Dean to the Severn ; but the bridges were broken 
down, and the river was so swollen that the fords had become impassable. 
He turned back to Weobley, the seat of the lord Ferrers; but the Welshmen 
who had followed him disbanded, and the news of their desertion induced 
the other bodies of insurgents to provide for their own safety. Thus the king 
triumphed without drawing the sword. Weobley was narrowly watched on 
the one side by Sir Humphrey Stafford, on the other by the clan of the 
Vaughans, who for their reward had received a promise of the plunder of 
Brecon. Morton effected his escape in disguise to the isle of Ely, and thence 
passed to the coast of Flanders; the duke in a similar dress reached the hut 
of Banaster, one of 


King’s House, Salisbury 


(Erected latter end of fourteenth century) 
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his servants in Shropshire, where he was betrayed by the perfidy of his 
host. If he hoped for pardon on the merit of his former services, he had 
mistaken the character of Richard. That prince had already reached 
SaHsbury with his army ; he refused to see the prisoner, and ordered his 
head to be immediately struck off in the market-place. From Salisbury he 
marched into Devonshire. The insurgents dispersed; the marquis of Dorset, 
and Courtenay, bishop of Exeter, crossed the Channel to the coast of 
Brittany; and others found an asylum in the fidelity of their neighbours and 
the respect which was still paid to the sanctuaries. Of the prisoners, St. 
Leger, a knight, had married the duchess of Exeter, the sister of Richard. 
But it was in vain that the plea of affinity was urged in his favour, and a 
large sum of money offered for his ransom. By the king’s order he suffered 
with others at Exeter, c 


LEGISLATION OF RICHARD S REIGN 


In this abortive revolt against the power of Richard we see nothing like a 
popular movement on one side or the other. The faithful adherents of the 
king, such as the duke of Norfolk, gathered their “tall fellows in harness,” 
and stood by the man whom they had placed on the throne. Buckingham 
impressed his Welshmen, and a few lords and knights prepared their tenants 
for the field. But there was no signal demonstration in London or the great 
cities. The peaceful and industrious people of town and country were utterly 
weary of these feudal struggles, and had sunk into the worst state of public 
feeling €@ that of indifference. Richard and his advisers appear to have 
partially comprehended the spirit of their time, and to have endeavoured to 
discharge their duty to the people by wise legislation and impartial justice. 
Bacon€@@ says of this king that he was “jealous of the honour of the 
English nation, and likewise a good law-maker, for the ease and solace of 
the common people.” At the same time Bacon objects that “the politic and 
wholesome laws which were enacted in his time” were only “to woo and 
win the hearts of the people, as being conscious to himself that the true 
obligations of sovereignty in him failed and were wanting.” Bacon lived at 
a period when ” the ease and solace of the common people,” to be promoted 
by wholesome laws, were scarcely thought to be amongst “the true 


obligations of sovereignty.” The maligned Richard, in the statutes of his one 
parliament, showed that he was in advance of his age. 


The triumph of the king, in the failure of the plans of Buckingham and 
Richmond, would naturally tend to place his government upon a more 
secure basis. He found a parliament ready enough to confirm his title, by 
passing an act for the settlement of the crown upon him and his issue, in 
which the illegitimacy of the children of Edward IV was affirmed, and his 
widow was styled “sometime wife to Sir John Grey, knight, late naming 
herself and many years heretofore queen of England.” But this parliament, 
which was held at Westminster on the 23d of January, 1484, did something 
beyond this confirmation of Richard’s claims, and the attainder of those 
who had been concerned in the recent revolt. In the address which the 
protector delivered to the meeting which invited him to assume the crown, 
he used these remarkable words : ” For certainly we be determined rather to 
aventure and commit us to the peril of our life and jeopardy of death, than 
to live in such thraldom and bondage as we have lived long time heretofore, 
oppressed and injured by extortions and new impositions against the laws of 
God and man, and the liberty, old policy, and laws of this realm, wherein 
every Englishman is 
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inherited.” This was not a mere boast of the hour. Edward IV had been 
accustomed to plunder his subjects under the name of “benevolences” ; 
which practice the duke of Buckingham defined to be ” that every man 
should pay, not what he of his own good will list, but what the king of his 
own good will list to take.” The statute of Richard ” to free the subject from 
benevolences” denounces these “new and unlawful inventions” as the cause 
of “great penury and wretchedness,” and ordains that no such exactions 
shall in future be made, but that they be ” annulled forever.” 


The Act for Bailing of Persons suspected of Felony provides that on arrests 
for mere suspicion of felony, everj” justice of the peace shall have power to 


bail ; and that the goods of persons apprehended for felony shall not be 
seized before conviction. An Act for Returning of sufficient Jurors aims at 
the proper administration of justice, by requiring that no jurymen be 
summoned but such as are of good name and fame, and have twenty 
shillings a year in freehold land, or twenty-six shillings and eightpence in 
copyhold. An Act against privy and unknown Feofments secures the 
transfer of property to the buyer against the claims of the heirs of the seller. 
An Act for Proclamation upon Fines levied is repeated in almost the exact 
words by a Statute of Henry VII. ” It is surely strange,” says Hallam,/ ” that 
those who have extolled this sagacious monarch (Henry VII) for breaking 
the fetters of landed property (though many of them were lawyers) should 
never have observed that whatever credit might be due for the innovation 
should redound to the honour of the unfortunate usurper.” It is unnecessary 
here to enter upon a technical explanation of the provisions of this act. By a 
decision of the courts of law in the time of Edward IV, the practice of 
barring estates tail €€€ that is, of permitting their alienation in despite 
of entail POS by what is called a common recovery, was established. 
The statute of Richard, by enacting that a fine levied in the courts, with due 
proclamation, should, after five years, be a bar to all claims, gave security 
to possession, and thus facilitated the transfer of lands, and in so doing 
broke down one of the chief foundations of the feudal system. 


Lord Campbell,? looking at these acts of Richard III @@@ fifteen 
altogether €@ says of this, his only parliament: “V/e have no difficulty 
in pronouncing it the most meritorious national council for protecting the 
liberty of the subject, and putting down abuses in the administration of 
justice, which had sat since the time of Edward I.” But in opening the 
volumes of laws, as printed by authority “from original records and 
authentic manuscripts,” we are struck with a change upon the face of these 
statutes of Richard III, which indicates as true a regard for the liberty of the 
subject as the laws themselves. For the first time the laws to be obeyed by 
the English people are enacted in the English tongue. But, beyond this, they 
are the first laws of the land which were ever printed. In the legislation of 
this short and troubled reign, and in the mode of promulgating a knowledge 
of the laws, there is the evidence of some master mind breaking down the 
trammels of routine and prescription. 


The commercial acts are not marked by any advance beyond the principle 
of protection, except in one striking instance, in which an exception is made 
to the old system of fettering the dealings and restricting the liberty of alien 
traders. There was one commodity which was to come into the land as 
freely as the light from heaven; there was one class of foreign merchants 
whose calling was to be encouraged, for in their hands were the great 
instruments of all national progress. Let us give this memorable enactment 
in its original English: “Provided alwey that this acte, or any part therof, or 
any other acte made or to be made in this present parliament, in no wise 
extende or be 
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prejudicial! any lette hurte or impediment to any artificer or merchaunt 
straungier of what nacion or contrey he be or shalbe of, for bryngyng into 
this realme, or sellyng by retaill or otherwise, of any maner bokes wrytten 
or imprynted, or for the mhabitynge withm the said reakne for the same 
intent, or to any writer, lympner, bynder, or imprynter, of suche bokes, as he 
hath or shall have to sell by wey of merchaundise, or for their abode in the 
same realme for the exercisyng of the said occupacions ; this acte or any 
parte therof notwithstandyng.” There could be no greater homage to the 
memory of Gutenberg, the inventor of printing, than this law, enacted 
fifteen years after his death, which said to his fellow craftsmen of every 
nation that no English restrictions upon aliens should touch them. The 
power, now for the first time exercised, of securing a better obedience to the 
laws by a wider publicity, demanded such a tribute to the merchants and 
artificers of knowledge. Richard and his comisellors stood upon the 
threshold of a new state of society; and this encouragement of transcribers, 
printers, and sellers of books showed that they understood what was one of 
the characteristics of their time. But the spirit of the feudal ages was still a 
living presence. As the commercial classes wTre pressing forward to the 
honours which wealth commanded, and the gates of knowledge were 
opened wider, the claims of blood came to be regarded even more than 
when the only social distinction was that of lord and vassal. The knight- 


riders, poursuivants, heralds of kings were more than ever required to be the 
arbiters of rank and the tracers of genealogies. Richard III raised the heralds 
into an incorporation, and bestowed upon them the royal house of Cold 
Harbour. They became the worthy depositaries of the nation’s family 
antiquities. 


RICHARD AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


One of the measures of Richard’s parliament was to annul all letters-patent 
granting estates to “Elizabeth, late wife of Sir John Grey.” The relict of 
Edward IV still remained with her daughters in sanctuary. But on the 1st of 
March, 1484, the king, in the presence of lords spiritual and temporal, and 
the mayor and aldermen of London, made oath verho regio upon the holy 
evangelists that if Elizabeth, Cecily, Anne, Catherine, and Bridget, the 
daughters of Dame Elizabeth Grey, would come out of the sanctuary, and be 
guided, ruled, and demeaned after him, he would see that they should be in 
surety of their lives and suffer no hurt or imprisonment, but that they should 
have everything necessary as his kinsw/omen ; and that he would endow 
such as were marriageable with lands to the yearly value of 200 marks, and 
provide them gentlemen-born as husbands; and that their mother should 
receive of him 700 marks annually for her support. This family accordingly 
came out of their place of refuge, and submitted themselves to the guidance 
of Richard. 


In the next month he, who was suspected of having destroyed his brother’s 
sons, himself sustained the heaviest of human afflictions. His ow^i son, 
Edward, the only child of his marriage with the daughter of Warwick, died 
at Middleham castle. The unhappy parents were driven almost mad by the 
intelligence. But the king had too many enemies to w/atch to sit down in 
hopeless grief. He declared his nephew, John de la Pole, earl of Lincoln, his 
heir, and applied himself to counteract the schemes of Richmond, by 
negotiating with the duke of Brittany to deliver him up. But Richmond was 
in many respects his mtellectual equal ; and he had secret friends in the 
English 


more evident, however, that there was a time in ancient history, — using the 
term in the ordinary or relative sense, — when the people who inhabited 
Asia Minor took a foremost rank among the nations of their time as a 
warlike and conquering race. 


This people is known as the Hittite race : just who they were, or whence 
they came, we have no present means of ascertaining. They are vaguely 
referred to in the Bible records as descendants of Heth, son of Canaan, the 
son of Ham, and they are even mentioned as one of the seven Canaanite 
tribes, but no one nowadays ascribes great historical importance to these 
Hebrew records. 


It is only recently that the students of ancient history have come to 
recognise the importance of the tribe bearing the name of Hittite ; indeed, in 
so far as the Bible records throw any light upon them at all, it would now 
appear that the impression it conveyed was quite a faulty one, for the 
Hittites were represented as a people over whom the Hebrews were able to 
gain an advantage with great ease. It now ajjpears that they were in point of 
fact one of the most powerful and warlike of ancient nations. There is one 
Bible narrative, familiar to every one, which would lead one to suppose that 
the Hittites were at times allies or subordinates of the Hebrews. It will be 
recalled that Bathsheba, the mother of Solomon, was the wife of a man 
designated as Uriah the Hittite, at the time when she was seduced by David, 
and the further details of this shameful history, in which David shielded 
himself from the consequences of his misdeed by arranging what was 
substantially the assassination of Uriah, are only too clearly known to all 
readers of Biblical history. If, however, this Uriah were really a Hittite, it is 
quite clear that he must have been a man of some distinction, and in any 
event it is probable that the presence of a Hittite in the army of David was a 
qviite exceptional circumstance, for at this time the Hittites were still a 
powerful nation, at least the equals, if not the superiors, of the Hebrews 
themselves. 


The time of the greatest power of the Hittites, however, was some centuries 
earlier, for it is now known that this people is to be identified with the 
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court, as useful as the spies whom Richard employed to watch the motions 
of his rival. He suddenly fled from Vannes with a few servants, and 
succeeded in entering France, where he claimed the protection of Charles 
VIII. The earl of Oxford, one of the most constant of the Lancastrians, 
escaped from his prison at Ham and joined Richmond, to whom other 
adherents gradually flocked. 


The king spent the year in active preparation for the possible invasion. He 
kept his Christmas at Westminster with great splendour; and it was 
remarked that his niece Elizabeth was dressed in robes of the same fashion 
and colour as those of his queen. Scandal upon this hint took up its courtly 
vocation, and the rumour went that, as the queen was in ill health, he 
contemplated marriage with his niece. On the 16th of March, 1485, the 
queen died. Here was a new occasion for fastening one more horrible 
suspicion upon the evil reputation of Richard; and therefore Polydore 
Vergil^ makes a doubt “whether she were despatched by sorrow“fulness or 
poison.” ^ A eulogist of Richard, Sir George Buck,/ affirms that he had seen 
a letter written to the duke of Norfolk by Elizabeth of York, in which she 
called the king “her joy and maker in this world, and said that she was his in 
heart and thought; withal insinuating that the better part of February was 
past, and that she feared the queen would never die.” Although such a 
marriage was not beyond the bounds of papal dispensation, Richard felt that 
the rumour was injurious to him. Within a month after the death of the 
queen, on the 11th of April, before the mayor and citizens of London he 
solemnly disavowed the intention which had been imputed to him. It has 
been justly observed by Sir N. H. Nicolas” that his title to the crowTi would 
not have been strengthened by marrying a woman whom the law had 
declared illegitimate; and as justly inferred that “the whole tale was 
invented with the view of blackening Richard’s character, to gratify the 
monarch in whose reign all the contemporary writers who relate it 
flourished.” But they told the story, as against Richard, without the slightest 
hint that the lady who became the wife of Henry VII was enamoured of the 
man who w^as held to be the destroyer of her brothers; but on the contrary 


they said that she abhorred his proposals. After the death of Richard’s 
queen, Elizabeth was removed to Sheriff Hutton castle, where her cousin, 
the earl of Warwick, the son of the duke of Clarence, was kept in a sort of 
honourable captivity. Historians, who can scarcely avoid dwelling too much 
upon the intrigues of courts, are indignant with the widow of Edward IV 
that at this time she was in friendly relations with Richard, and induced her 
son, the marquis of Dorset, to attempt to return to England. He was detained 
by the king of France, who gave assistance to the project of Richmond; and 
the preparations for invasion went forward. 


Richard appears to have somewhat too much despised his adversary. He 
was in London from the beginning of the year till the middle of May. There 
had been no parliament to grant him a subsidy, and he, by a solemn 
legislative act, had declared against “benevolences.” He was too straitened 
for money to make large warlike preparations. Fabyan,’ who personally 
knew whatever actions of the king bore upon the pockets of the citizens, 
says of this period that “King Richard spared not to spend the great treasure 
which, before. King Edward IV had gathered, in giving of great and large 
gifts” ; and that ” he borrowed many notable sums of money of rich men of 
this realm, and 


[‘ Lingard c says: “From the expressions in Elizabeth’s letter there is reason 
to fear that this suspicion was too true. It is evident Richard had not only 
promised to marry her, but had told her that the queen would die in 
February. Hence she observes that the better part of February is past, and 
the queen still alive.” 
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specially of the citizens of London, whereof the least sum was forty pounds. 
For surety whereof he delivered to them good and sufficient pledges.” This 
is explicit enough; and yet we constantly find it stated that Richard lost his 
small share “of the affections of the citizens by adopting the system of 
benevolences [which he had expressly revoked], though not in name.i He 


who gives “good and sufficient pledges” for a loan can scarcely be said to 
pursue the same system of extortion as he who compels a gift without an 
intention of repayment. 


HENRY OF RICHMOND 


The earl of Richmond had been acquainted with misfortune from his first 
years. Comines ^ says, ” He told me, not long before his departure from this 
kingdom, that from the time he was five years old he had always been a 
fugitive or a prisoner.” According to outward appearances and ordinary 
calculations, his enterprise for the English crown w^as not likely to improve 
his lot. The same observer regarded Richmond as without money, without 
power, without reputation, and without right; and he describes the three 
thousand Normans that were furnished to the earl by the king of France as 
“the loosest and most profligate persons in all that country.” 


But Riclmiond had better support than his outward power of three thousand 
vagabond Normans. There was a systematic organisation of the Lancastrian 
party in England, which Richard, with all his penetration and caution, and 
with his reputation for striking hard when he did strike, very insufficiently 
guarded against. He had no great military force at his command. Fourteen 
years had passed since the battle of Tewkesbury, when the people of the 
south had rallied round the banner of the White Rose. The Welsh had 
followed Buckingham, and were now ready to follow Richmond, who came 
with a genealogy from Cadw/allon and King Arthur up to the Trojan 
Brutus. Stanley, who could command many followers in Cheshire and 
Lancashire, and Northumberland, the great lord of the border country, were 
nominally for the king, and employed their authority as his accredited 
officers. The day of battle showed how dexterously they had been won over 
to betray him. The confidence of Richard in the fidelity of these nobles 
seems a judicial blintlness, very different from the supposed temper of the 
man who, according to Polydore Vergil, * “while he was thinking of any 
matter, did continually bite his nether lip, as though that cruel nature of his 
did so rage against itself in that little carcase.” He indeed took some 
security in detaining the son of Lord Stanley at his court while the father 
went amongst his tenantry; but, beyond this, he seems to have had no 
suspicion of treachery. <^ 


At length the king was informed by his emissaries that the earl of 
Richmond, with the permission of Charles, had raised an army of three 
thousand adventurers, most of them Normans, and that a fleet was lying in 
the mouth of the Seine to transport them to England. He affected to receive 
the intelligence with joy, and immediately, to prepare the public for the 
event, published a long and artful proclamation, which stated that “the 
king’s rebels and traitors, disabled and attainted by authority of the high 
court of parliament, of whom many were known for open murderers, 
adulterers, and 


[‘ Lingard c holds this opinion. He says that Richard’s necessities 
compelled him ” to adopt the thing which he refused in the name, ” and that 
by extorting money from wealthy citizens he lost what small share he still 
retained in their affection. According to the author of tiie continuation of 
the history of Croyland Abbey {Hist. Croyl. contin.m) these forced loans 
were called by the people ” malevolences. “] 
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extortioners, had forsaken their natural country and put themselves at first 
under the obedience of the duke of Brittany, to whom they had made 
promises so unnatural and abominable that they had been refused by that 
prince; that they had next betaken themselves to the king’s ancient enemy, 
Charles, calling himself king of France, and chosen for their captain one 
Henry Tudor, descended of bastard blood both by the father’s and the 
mother’s side, and who therefore could never have any claim to the crown 
of England but by conquest; that the said Henry Tudor, in order that he 
might achieve his false intent by the aid of the king’s ancient enemy of 
France, had covenanted with him to give up in perpetuity all the right which 
the king of England had to the crown of France, to Normandy, Anjou, 
Maine, Guienne, Calais, and the marches, and to dissever the arms of 
France from the arms of England forever; that, in more proof of his said 
purpose of conquest, the said Henry Tudor had given away archbishoprics, 
bishoprics, and other dignities spiritual, and the duchies, earldoms, 


baronies, and other inheritances of knights, esquires, and gentlemen, within 
the realm; that he intended to change and subvert the laws of the same, and 
to do the most cruel murders, slaughters, robberies, and disherisons, that 
were ever seen in any Christian realm: wherefore, the king willed that all 
his subjects, like good and true Englishmen, should endower themselves 
with all their power for the defence of them, their wives, children, goods, 
and hereditaments, and as he, like a diligent and courageous prince, would 
put his most royal person to all labour and pain necessary in that behalf, to 
the comfort and surety of his faithful subjects, so he commanded all his said 
subjects to be ready in their most defensible array to do his highness service 
of war, when they by open proclamation or otherwise should be 
commanded so to do, for the resistance of the king’s said rebels, traitors, 
and enemies.” 


THE BATTLE OF BOSWORTH FIELD (1485 A.D.) 


Having issued instructions to his friends in the maritime counties, and 
established posts of cavalry on the high roads for the more speedy 
transmission of intelligence, Richard sent for the great seal, and fixed his 
headquarters at Nottingham. There he was nearer to his partisans in the 
north, on whose fidelity he chiefly relied ; and thence, as from the centre, he 
could watch the extremities of the kingdom. On the 1st of August his 
competitor sailed from Harfleur; on the 7th he landed at Milford Haven, and 
directed his march through the northern districts of Wales, a tract of country 
in the interests of the Stanleys. He met with little to oppose or to encourage 
him : if the Welsh chieftains did not impede his progress, few joined his 
standard; and when he took possession of Shrewsbury his army did not 
exceed four thousand men. A week elapsed before Richard heard of his 
landing ; but orders were instantly despatched for all his subjects to meet 
him at Leicester, with the most alarming menaces against the defaulters. 
The duke of Norfolk obeyed with the men of the eastern counties, the earl 
of Northumberland with the northern levies, the lord Lovet from 
Hampshire, and Brackenbury from London ; but the man whom he most 
feared, the lord Stanley, replied that he was confined to his bed by the 
sweating sickness. 


At Leicester the king found himself at the head of a numerous and well- 
appointed army, which, had it been attached to its leader, might have 
trampled under foot the contemptible force that followed the banner of his 
competitor. But Henry, assured by the promises of his secret adherents, 
continued to press forward, as if he were determined to rush into the very 
jaws 
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of destruction. He crossed the Severn at Shrewsbury; at Newport he was 
joined by the tenantry of the Talbots; at Stafford he had a private conference 
with Sir Wilham Stanley, and consented, in order to save, if it were 
possible, the life of Lord Strange [Lord Stanley’s son and a prisoner in 
Richard’s hands], that the Stanleys should continue to wear the appearance 
of hostility, and constantly retire before him as he advanced. 


On the 21st of August Richard rode from Leicester with the crown on his 
head, and encamped about two miles from the town of Bosworth. The same 
night Henry proceeded from Tamworth to Atherstone, where he joined the 
Stanleys, and was encouraged by the repeated arrivals of deserters from the 
enemy. In the morning both armies (that of Richard was double in number) 
advanced to Redmore; and the vanguards, commanded by the duke of 
Norfolk and the earl of Oxford, engaged. Richard was dismayed to see the 
Stanleys opposed to him, the earl of Northumberland remaining inactive 


at his post, and his men wavering and on the point of flying or going over to 
his competitor. Chancing to espy Henry, he determined to wui the day or 
perish in the attempt. Spurring his horse and exclaiming, “Treason, treason, 
treason!” he slew with his own hand Sir William Brandon, the bearer of the 
hostile standard, struck to the ground Sir John Cheney, and made a 


desperate blow at his rival, when he was overpowered by numbers, thrown 
from his horse, and immediately slain. 


Lord Stanley, taking up the crown, placed it on the head of Henry, and the 
conqueror was instantly greeted with the shouts of “Long live King Henry!” 
In the battle and pursuit the duke of Norfolk, the lord Ferrers, some knights, 
and about three thousand others were killed. The victors lost but few; and, 
to add to their joy. Lord Strange, whom Richard had ordered to be beheaded 
at the beginning of the battle, escaped in the confusion and rejoined his 
father. The body of the late king was stripped, laid across a horse behind a 
pursuivant-at-arms, and conducted to Leicester, where, after it had been 
exposed for two days, it was buried with little ceremony in the church of the 
Grey Friars. Henry entered the town with the same royal state with which 
Richard had marched out on the preceding day. He was careful, however, 
not to stain his triumph with blood. Of all his prisoners three only suffered 
death, c 


The battle of the 22d of August was fought with so few men on either side 
that it would appear marvellous that it should have decided the fate of a 
kingdom, if we did not bear in mind that it was not fought by one section of 
an aroused population against another section similarly excited; but that the 
king himself, with a few faithful friends, was fighting with scarcely more 
power than that of a feudal partisan, and that when he, the first crowned 
sovereign since Harold that died in battle upon English ground, was struck 


Richard’s Headquarters 


(Before the Battle of Bosworth) 
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clown, the contest was at an end. The feudal chain which bound the lord to 
the king and the vassal to the lord had been impaired in many of its links. 
The sentiment of loyalty to the sovereign, founded upon the spirit of 
patriotism, and not upon the obligations of feudal service, was scarcely yet 
created. That had to be born when the dominant power of the aristocracy 
was broken down, not so much by the force of arms or of law as by the 
decay of the principle which was incompatible with the civilisation that 
more readily assimilated with the rule of one than the rule of many. With 
Richard, the last of the Plantagenets, expired the political system under 
which England had been governed by that house for more than three 
centuries, d 


Thus [says Ramsay] the Red Rose of Henry VII had avenged the White 
Rose of Edward IV and his sons. Ultimate victory had fallen to the house of 
Lancaster, and the long war of succession was at an end. For the accession 
of Henry VII was essentially a Lancastrian triumph, and the war from first 
to last had been a war of succession. To some extent the result must be 
attributed to the seeming accident of Richard’s usurpation. Had he been 
content to play the loyal part of a Regent Bedford or a Cardinal Beaufort, 
the house of Tudor need never have been heard of in history. It must be 
admitted that the Lancastrian dynasty showed remarkable vitality. It was 
hard to down in the first instance; it rose again mysteriously in 1470; and in 
1485 it finally carried the day, when only two years before it had seemed 
extinct. These facts prove that its roots went deep into the soil. The 
accepted explanation is that the one party was constitutional and 
parliamentary, the other legitimist and arbitrary. The Lancastrian 
government had indulged at times in very strong acts, but they were not 
habitually sanguinary, while the personal lives and characters of their kings 
had been in harmony with English feeling. Yorkist rule was sanguinary 
from the beginning. To bring our point of view into harmony with that of 
the fifteenth century we ought perhaps to say that the house of York fell as 
much from the repugnance excited by the lives and conduct of its sons as 
for any definite offences against the nation. @@ 


MORE S CHARACTERIZATION OF RICHARD 


Richard, duke of Gloucester, the third sonne of Richard Plantagenet, duke 
of York, was in wit and courage equal with the other [Edward IV], but in 
beauty and lineaments of nature farre underneath both [Edward IV and 
George duke of Clarence]. As he was small and little of stature so was he of 
body greatly deformed, the one shoulder higher then the other, his face 
small, but his countenance was cruell, and such that a man at the first aspect 
would judge it to savour and smell of malice, fraude, and deceit: when hee 
stood musing he would bite and chew beasly his nether lippe, as who said 
that his fierce nature in his cruell body alwaies chafed, stirred, and was ever 
unquiet : besides that, the dagger that hee wore, hee would when hee 
studied with his hand plucke up and downe in the sheath to the midst, never 
drawing it fully out ; his wit was pregnant, quicke and ready, wilie to fiegne 
and apt to disseml)le; hee had a proud minde, and an arrogant stomacke, the 
which accompanied him to his death. He was malicious, wrathfull and 
envious; and, as it is reported, his Mother the Dutches had much adoe in her 
travell, that shee could not be delivered of him uncut, and that hee came 
into the world the feet forward, as men be borne outward, and, as the fame 
ran, not untoothed: whether that men of hatred reported above the truth, or 
that, 
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Nature changed his course in his beginning, which in his life committed 
many things unnaturally, this I leave to God’s Judgment. 


Hee was no evill Captaine in warre, as to the which his disposition was 
more inclined then to peace. Sundry Victories he had, and some 
Overthrowes, but never for default of his owne person, either for lacke of 
hardinesse or politicke order. Free hee was of his expences and somewhat 
above his power liberall ; with large gifts he gat him unstedfast friendship ; 
for which cause he was faine to borrow, pill, and extort in other places, 
which gat him stedfast hatred. Hee was close and secret, a deep dissembler, 


lowly of countenance, arrogant of heart, outwardly familiar where he 
mwardly hated, not letting to kisse whom he thought to kill, spiteful and 
cruell, not alway for ill will, but oftner for ambition and to serve his 
purpose ; friend and foe were all indifferent: where his advantage grew, hee 
spared no man’s death whose life withstood his purpose. He slew in the 
Tower King Henry the Sixth; saying. Now is there no Heire male of King 
Edward the third, but we of the House of Yorke: which murder was done 
without King Edward his assent, wAhich would have appointed that 
butcherly office to some other, rather then to his owne Brother. 


Some Wise men also thinke, that his drift lacked not in helping forth his 
owne Brother of Clarence to his death, which thing in all appearance he 
resisted, although hee inwardly minded it. And the cause thereof was 
@@@ as men noting his doings and proceedings did marke O@@ 
because that he long in King Edward’s time thought to obtaine the Crown, 
in case that the King his Brother, whose life he looked that ill dyet would 
soone shorten, should happen to decease, as he did indeed, his children 
being young. And then if the Duke of Clarence had lived, his pretensed 
purpose had been farre hindered : For if the Duke of Clarence had kept him 
selfe true to his Nephew the young King, every one of these casts had bin a 
Trumpe in the Duke of Gloucesters way : but when he was sure that his 
Brother of Clarence was dead, then hee knew that hee might worke without 
that danger. But of these points there is no certainety, and whosoever 
divineth or conjectureth may as well shoot too farre as too short: but this 
conjecture afterward tooke place (as few doe) as you shall perceive 
hereafter. & 
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Kheta of the Egyptians and the Khatti of the Assyrians. It will be recalled 
that the Egyptians under Tehutimes HI waged war against the Kheta, as did 
Seti in a later succeeding generation. But in particular the Kheta are 
memorable in Egyptian annals because of the great battle at Kadesh, their 
city on the Orontes, in which Ramses II so distinguished himself. It was this 
battle, it will be recalled, which is celebrated in that famous description still 
extant — a description which represents Ramses as combating single- 
handed against hosts of the enemy, and himself personally destroying the 
hundred thousand of his assailants. Making all due allowance for the 
manifest exaggeration usual in oriental inscriptions, it is conceded that 
Ramses actually gained the victory on this occasion ; but it is also clear 
from the inscriptions that the people against whom this war was waged was 
regarded as one of the most powerful, if not the very most important, of 
contemporary nations. 


At a slightly later period, when the new Assyrian empire was waxing 
strong, the Hittites found an enemy on the other side in Tiglathpileser, who 
defeated them in a memorable battle, as also a few centuries later did 
Ashur-nazirpal. The latter prince, it would appear, completely subjected 
them and carried their princes into captivity. Yet they waxed strong again, 
and took up arms in alliance with Ben-Hadad of Syria against Shalmaneser 
II in the year 855 ; and though again defeated, their power was not entirely 
broken until the year 717 B.C., when Sargon utterly subjected them and 
dejjorted the inhabitants of their city of Carchemish to a city of Assyria, 
repeopling it with his own subjects. 


All these details of the contests of the Hittites against the Egyptians on the 
one hand and Assyrians on the other were quite unknown until the records 
of the monuments of Egypt and Assyria were made accessible through the 
efforts of recent scholars. But it now appears, judged only by the records of 
their enemies, that the Hittites were a very powerful and important nation 
for many centuries, and more recent explorations of Asia Minor have 
brought to light various monuments, which are believed to be records made 
by the Hittites themselves. To the delight and mystification of oriental 
scholars it was found that these monuments contained inscriptions in 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE YEAR 1455 


B.C. 55 Julius Cajsar invades Britain with a force of 10,000, but returns to 
Gaul without attempting 


to conquer the country. 54 Cajsar invades Britain a second time with a 
larger force, compels several tribes to give 


hostages and promise tribute, and returns to Gaul. For almost a century after 
his 


departure Britaui is left to itself. 


A.D. 


43 The emperor Claudius sends Aulus Plautius into Britain. After much 
fighting he reduces the country south of the Severn and Avon. 50 Defeat of 
Caractacus, chief of the Catuvellauni. 


58 Suetonius Paullinus becomes governor and proceeds to a conquest of the 
West. 61 Boadicea, wife of a chief of the Iceni, leads a revolt against 
Roman oppression, and seventy 


thousand Roman colonists are said to have been put to the sword. 78 
Agricola becomes governor and completes the Roman conquest as far north 
as the Firths of Clyde and Forth, between which he erects a line of forts to 
stop the raids of Picts and Scots. 119 The emperor Hadrian ‘isits Britain. 


121 Hadrian builds a wall across the island from the Solway to the Tyne. 
211 The emperor Severus dies in York after an expedition against the Picts 
and Scots. 306 Constantine is proclaimed emperor in Britain. 383 Maximus 
is proclaimed emperor by the soldiers m Britain. 


FIFTH CENTURY 


401-410 The Roman legions are gradually withdrawn from Britain, and in 
the latter year the emperor Honorius finally renounces his sovereignty over 
the island. 


449 A band of Jutes lands at Ebbsfleet in the Isle of Thanet on the invitation 
of Vortigern, a powerful Briton chief, who wished to use them in his wars 
with the Picts. Subsequently his allies turn upon him, wrest the surrounding 
country and coast from British control, and lay the foundation of the 
kingdom of Kent. 


477 Saxons, under their chief, Ella, begin the conquest of the British shore 
west of Kent. 


491 Ella captures the British stronghold of Anderida and lays the 
foundation of the kmgdom of Sussex (the South Saxons). 


495 Cerdic, chief of a band of Saxons known as Gewissas, lands on the 
southern coast of Southampton Water, and establishes the kingdom of the 
West Saxons, or Wessex. 


SIXTH CENTURY 


520 The West Saxon advance is temporarily checked by the Britons in a 
battle fought at 


Mount Badon in Dorsetshire. 547 The kingdom of Bernicia is founded by 
Ida, a chief of the Angles. 552 Cynric, king of the West Saxons, captures 
the British stronghold of Sorbiodunum. 571 The West Saxons turn 
northward and occupy the upper valley of the Ouse and the 


valley of the Severn. 
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577 The West Saxons win the battle of Deorham, and di\ade the West Welsh 
from the North 


Welsh 584 iEthelberht, king of Kent, marries Bertha, daughter of Charibert, 
king of the Franks. 588 Bemicia and Deira, two kingdoms of the North 
Angles, are united under “thelric, king 


of Bernicia, to form the kingdom of Northumbria. 590 iEthelberht of Kent 
becomes overlord of Essex, East Anglia, and most of the other Saxon 


communities south of the Humber. 593 yEthelfrith becomes king of 


Northumbria. , . r.i, POOP? OOPS 


hieroglyphic characters of a kind quite different from any hitherto known. 
These inscriptions have been carefully studied, in particular by Professor 
Sayce who has made himself the greatest authority on the subject. As yet, 
however, very little progress has been made toward the decipherment of this 
new form of writing. It would appear, however, — at least, such is the 
opinion of Professor Sayce and others best competent to judge, — that this 
Hittite script is quite independent of any other form of writing of which we 
have any knowledge. 


It has long been the opinion of scholars that the art of writing originated 
quite independently in at least four different centres ; namely, China, 
Central America, Egypt, and Mesopotamia ; but the discovery of the Hittite 
monuments seems to add a fifth form. It would be going much beyond the 
secure footing of present knowledge to assert positively that tliese five 
hieroglyphic scripts were really of absolutely independent origin. What we 
have already said of the vagueness of our knowledge of the early history of 
man applies with full force here, but with this qualification, it is held that 
the Hittite liieroglyphics are a thing utterly apart, and if, perchance, at some 
very remote period, they had the same point of departure as any of the other 
scripts, there are no present means of proving the fact. It is believed by 
Professor Sayce and others that the hieroglyphic syllabary found on the 
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monuments of Cyprus is based on this Hittite system of hieroglyphics, and 
not upon those of Egypt and Mesopotamia. 


Aside from their mj’stifying hieroglyphics, the recently discovered 
monuments of the Hittites liave a peculiar interest because of their rude 
sculptures which, notwithstanding their primitive character as works of art, 
are quite unique and very individual. The figures of these sculptures are 
always represented as wearing a peculiar form of shoe with upturned toe ; 
their head-dress is also very typical, usually consisting of a high conical 
cap. These features, along with the other less marked ones, serve to show 
that the artist had in mind always to represent a characteristic ethnic type. 


597 Pope Gregory the Great sends Augustine to England as leader of a band 
of Christian 


missionaries. .\Ethelberht and thousands of his followers are converted, and 
Augustine 


is made the first English archbishop, with his see established at Canterbury. 
SEVENTH CENTURY 
603 iEthelfrith of Northumbria defeats the Scots at Degsastan. 


607 Athelberht defeats the “W elsh at Chester and extends his realm to the 
sea. 


616 ^thelberht of Kent dies and the overlordship of Kent ends with him. 


617 Eadwine of Deira becomes king of Northumbria, and gradually extends 
his supremacy 


over all the English states except Kent, with which he is allied through a 
marriage with ^thelbergh, sister of the Kentish king 


627 Eadwine and his principal thanes are converted to Christianity by 
Paulinus, who becomes 


first bishop of the see of York. 


628 Penda, king of Mercia. forms a confederacy of central English states 
which he leads in 


revolt against Eadwine. 


633 Eadwine is defeated and slain in battle by Penda and his allies at 
Hatfield. 635 Oswald partially re-establishes Northumbrian supremacy. 


642 Oswald is overthrown and slain in battle with Penda at Maserfield and 
his possessions 


divided. 651 Oswin reunites Deira and Bemicia. 


655 Oswin and the Northumbrians defeat and slay Penda of Mercia in battle 
at Winwaedficld. 668 Theodore of Tarsus is made archbishop of 
Canterbury, and begins the organisation of an 


English national church. 673 The first national councU of the English 
Church assembles at Hertford. 683 Ine becomes king of the West Saxons. 


EIGHTH CENTURY 

735 Death of Bede, the first English historian. 

757 Offa becomes king of Mercia. 

775 Offa subdues Kent. 

777 Offa defeats the West Saxons at Bensington. 

787 The Danes first land in England on the coast of Devonshire. 
NINTH CENTURY 

802 Egbert becomes king of Wessex. 

825 Egbert defeats the Mercians at Ellandum. 

826 Kent, Essex, Sussex, and East Anglia submit to Egbert. 


827 Northumbria acknowledges the supremacy of Egbert, who is now king 
of all England 


south of the Thames, and overlord of all the English as far north as the 
Forth. 


834 The Northmen ravage the coast of Sussex and Dorset. 


835 The Northmen in conjunction with the Britons of Cornwall advance 
eastward into Wessex, but are met and decisively defeated by Egbert at 


Hengests’ Down. 
839 Egbert dies, and is succeeded by his son /Ethelwulf. 


851 The Northmen remain over winter in England for the first time. They 
sack London and Canterbury, and are finally defeated by “thelwulf at 
Ockley, in Surrey. 


858 .fithelwulf dies, and is succeeded by his sons, “thelbald, who rules two 
years (858-860), and iEthelberht, who rules six years (860-866). 


866 iEthelred, third son of .Athelwnlf, becomes king, and undertakes active 
campaigns against the Northmen, who had made successful inroads into 
East Anglia, Mercia, and Northumbria, and had begun to fortify and settle 
on the lands they had conquered. 


870 East Anglia is completely subjugated by the Northmen, and its king, 
Eadmund, is put to 


death by them. The king of Mercia is compelled to pay tribute to the 
Northmen. 


871 Alfred, the fourth son of “thelwulf, succeeds iEthelred as king. The 
conquests of the 


Northmen have limited his sovereignty to Wessex and to Kent and Sussex, 
which by 
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this time have been completely amiexed to it. The Northmen continue their 
conquests, and in the next six years subjugate the Northumbrians and 
Mercians, whose lands they apportion amongst their warriors. 


878 Alfred retires to Athelney, in Somerset, where he gathers an army 
together with which he administers a severe defeat to Gu thrum, the Danish 
king of East Anglia. The treaty of Chippenham, or Wedmore, is arranged 


between Alfred and Guthrum, by which Alfred’s sovereignty is limited to 
Wessex, Sussex, Kent, and western Mercia. 


886 Guthrum surrenders London and the surrounding district to Alfred. 


893 Northmen, whose advance into France had been checked, begin a series 
of raids on the southern coast of England. 


897 Alfred builds a new fleet of swift sailing vessels and defeats the 
invaders in a decisive sea-fight, which puts an end to their depredations. 


TENTH CENTURY 


901 Alfred dies, and is succeeded by his son Edward the Elder, who renews 
the struggle with the Northmen and reconquers England as far north as the 
Humber, aided by his sister “thelflsed, the “Lady of the Mercians.” 


918 On the death of iEthelflsed, Mercia is annexed to Wessex. 


922 The “Five Boroughs” of the Danes submit to Edward. The North Welsh 
acknowledge Edward’s sovereignty. 


924 The Northumbrians, Scotch, and Strathclyde Welsh acknowledge the 
overlordship of Edward. 


926 .^thelstan succeeds Edward and rules fifteen years, during which he 
brings Danish Northumbria under his direct rule and makes his supremacy 
most complete in western England. 


937 .(Ethelstan defeats a coalition of Irish, Scotch, and Welsh at 
Brunanburh. 


940 Eadmund succeeds “thelstan. 


945 Eadmund conquers Cumberland and gives it to Malcolm on military 
tenure. 


946 Eadmund is succeeded by his brother Eadred, who rules nine years, and 
leaves England 


united from the Forth to the Chaimel. The distinctions between the English 
and the 


Danes are almost wiped out. 955 Eadred is succeeded by Eadwig, who 
makes his younger brother Eadgar under-king in 


Northumbria. 957 All England north of the Thames revolts, and Eadgar is 
chosen king. 


959 Eadwig dies, and Eadgar becomes king of all England. 


960 Dunstan becomes archbishop of Canterbury, retaining his position as 
Eadgar’s principal 


adviser. 975 Eadward succeeds his father and rules during four years of 
internal strife. He is finally 


murdered near Corfe, it is supposed by direction of his stepmother, the 
mother of 


iEthelred the Unready, who then becomes king. 984 The Danish invasions 
are begun again. 


988 Death of Dunstan. .Athelred quarrels with his Ealdormen. 991 The East 
Saxons are defeated by the Danes at Maldon, and .“thelred is compelled to 


levy the “Danegeld” to buy them off. 994 Danish attack on London is 
repulsed. 


ELEVENTH CENTURY 


1002 .Athelred, hoping to secure the help of the Normans in repelling the 
Danes, marries 


Emma, daughter of Richard I, duke of Normandy. A general massacre of 
the Danes occurs on St. Brice’s Day. 


1003 Svend, king of the Danes, invades England to revenge the massacre of 
his countrymen. 


1012 AIfheah (Saint Alphege), archbishop of Canterbury, is murdered by the 
Danes. 


1013 Svend overruns all England, and .^Ethelred flees to Normandy, but the 
following year 


Svend dies suddenly and iEthelred returns. 


1016 Eadmund Ironside succeeds J/thelred and fights six battles with the 
Danes. Finally, 


through the treachery of some of his followers, he is overpowered at 
Assandun. Eadmund divides England with Canute, son of Svend, Eadmund 
retaining Wessex, Essex, and East Anglia, and Canute Northumbria and 
Mercia. Eadmund dies, and Canute becomes king of all England. 


1017 Canute marries Emma, widow of .“thelred, and rules England as an 
English king, sending most of his warriors back to Denmark. 1020 Godwin 
becomes earl of Wessex. 1027 Canute visits Rome. 1031 Malcolm of 
Scotland acknowledges the overlordship of Canute. 
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1035 Canute dies, and the succession is disputed by his two sons, Harold 
and Harthacnut. 


Godwin and the West Saxons hold the south of England for Harthacnut, 
who remains 


in Denmark. Harold rules in the north. 1040 Harold dies, and Harthacnut 
comes to England and rules for two years. 10-12 Edward the Confessor, son 
of Ethelred, is chosen king, largely through the influence of 


Earl Godwin, wiio for several years is the virtual ruler of England. 1045 
Edward marries Eadgyth, daughter of Godwin. 


1051 Robert of Jumiegcs, a Norman, is made archbishop of Canterbury. 
Godwin quarrels 


with Edward and is banished. William of Normandy visits England, and 
Edward promises to make him his successor. 


1052 Godwin and his sons return to England; the Norman archbishop is 
deposed and replaced bv Stigand, an Enghshman. 


1053 Godwin dies. His son Harold becomes earl of Wessex and practically 
rules England in 


Edward’s name. 
1063 Harold reduces Wales to submission. 


1066 Edward dies, and Harold is chosen king by the witan and crowned at 
Westminster. William of Normandy claims the throne and prepares at once 
to invade England. Harold marches to the north of England and at Stamford 
Bridge defeats Tostig, his rebel brother, and Harold Hardrada, king of 
Norway, who had formed an alliance and were overrunning Yorkshire. 
Harold returns to the south to oppose William, who has landed at Pevensey. 
The battle of Hastings (or Senlac) is fought. Harold is defeated and killed. 
Eadgar “theling, grandson of Eadmund Ironside, is chosen king by the 
witan, but submits, together with the principal English nobles and the city 
of London. 


1068 William subdues the west of England. 


1069 William puts down a great uprising in the north led by Eadgar “theling 
and aided by 


Svend, king of Denmark. 


1070 The conquest of England is practically completed. Lanfranc becomes 
archbishop of 


Canterbury. 


1071 Hereward makes the last struggle for English independence. 


1072 Malcolm, king of the Scots, invades England, but is pursued as far as 
the Tay by William, who secures from him an acknowledgment of his 
overlordship. 1075 William puts down the first rising of the Norman 
barons. 1077 The revolt of Robert. 1080 The uprising at Durham. 1082 Odo 
is arrested. 


1085 The Domesday Book is begun. 


1086 William assembles a great court (gemot) at Salisbury, where all the 
landholders in Eng’- 


land swear allegiance to him. 


1087 William dies, and is succeeded as king by his second son, William 
Rufus. 


1088 The Norman barons, led by Odo of Bayeaux, rise in revolt and declare 
for Robert, duke 


of Normandy, the Conqueror’s eldest son. William Rufus rallies the English 
about him, besieges and captures Odo at Rochester, and the uprising is 
quelled. 


1089 Lanfranc dies. Ranulf Flambard becomes the chief minister and 
counsellor of the 


king, and systematises the feudal dues. 1091 Malcolm of Scotland invades 
England, but is compelled by William Rufus to do homage. 1093 Anselm 
becomes archbishop of Canterbury. 


1095 William Rufus puts down a revolt of the barons in the north led by 
Robert Mowbray, 


earl of Northumberland. 


1096 Robert of Normandy goes on the First Crusade, and pledges 
Normandy to WUliam 


Rufus to raise money for his expedition 


1097 Anselm after a quarrel with WLUiam Rufus retires to Rome, and the 
king seizes his 


estates. 
TWELFTH CENTURY 


1100 William Rufus is killed while hunting in the New Forest. He is 
succeeded by his younger 


brother, Henr> I. Flambard is imprisoned and Anselm recalled. Henry 
marries Matilda, daughter of Malcolm of Scotland. 


1101 Robert of Normandy, urged by Flambard, lays claim to the crown and 
invades England, but abandons his claim by treaty, without fighting, on 
discovering Henry’s strength. 


1102 Revolt of Norman barons, led by Robert of BeU^me, is suppressed. 


1106 Henry invades Normandy and defeats Robert at Tinchebrai. Robert is 
imprisoned 


for the rest of his life (28 years) in Cardiff castle. Henry becomes duke of 
the Normans. 


1107 Henry and Anselm disagree over the question of investiture, but a 
compromise is 


effected. Roger of Salisbury becomes justiciar, and organises the Curia 
Regis and court of exchequer. 
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1114 Henry’s daughter Matilda marries the emperor Henry V. 


1117 WiUiam CHto, son of Robert, organises a revolt in Normandy, and is 
supported by Louis VI of France and the counts of Flanders and Anjou. 


1119 Henry defeats William Clito and his allies at the battle of Brenville. 
1120 Henry’s only son, William, is drowned at sea. 


1126 The barons agree to accept as their sovereign Henry’s daughter, the 
empress Matilda, 


whose husband, Henry V, had died the previous year. 1128 Matilda marries 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, count of Anjou. William, earl of Flanders, dies. 1133 
A son, afterwards Henry II, born to Matilda. The barons again swear 
allegiance to her. 1135 Henry I dies. Stephen of Blois, nephew of Henry I, 
is received as king by the city of 


London, chosen by the barons, and crowned at Winchester. 
1137 David of Scotland, uncle of Matilda, invades England. 
1138 David is defeated near Northallerton in the “battle of the Standard.” 


1138 Robert, earl of Gloucester, an illegitimate son of Henry I, revolts and 
declares for Matilda. Civil war becomes general, and for several years a 
state of anarchy exists. 


1141 Matilda defeats Stephen in battle at Lincoln and takes him prisoner. 
Matilda is generally acknowledged as queen, but estranges her supporters 
by her harsh and arrogant rule. 


1142 Robert of Gloucester taken prisoner by the Londoners, and exchanged 
for Stephen, who 


besieges Matilda at Oxford. She escapes, and leaves England. 1149 Henry, 
son of Matilda, becomes duke of Normandy, and on his father’s death, in 
the 


next year, count of Anjou. 1152 Henry marries Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
divorced wife of Louis VII of France. 1152 Henry invades England and 


It is held by scholars that their language was equally characteristic and 
more sharply differentiated from any known contempoi”ary tongue, and 
tliough the point is not yet as fully established as might be wished, it is 
thought that the evidence in hand justifies the conclusion that the Hittites 
were not a Semitic race. It has been even suggested that they had 
Mongoloid affinities. If such was the case, the Hittites were related rather to 
the people of the north and northeast — to the Scythians, perhaps even to 
the Chinese — than to their neighbours of the south. But all these questions 
must await the results of future investigations. For the moment the Hittites 
are only just beginning to be revealed to us as a great conquering nation of 
Western Asia, who at one time rivalled the Egyptians and the 
Mesopotamians, but the memory of whose deeds had almost altogether 
faded from the minds of later generations.” 


renews the war. On the death of Eustace, Stephen’s 


heir, a treaty is arranged at Wallingford between Henry and Stephen by 
which the 


succession is settled on Henry. 1154 Stephen dies, and is succeeded by 
Henry II. Henry completes the destruction of the 


“adulterine castles,” and establishes peace and order throughout England. 
Thomas 


a Becket is made chancellor. 1162 Thomas a Becket becomes archbishop of 
Canterbury. 1164 The Great Council adopts the Constitutions of Clarendon. 
Thomas quarrels with the 


king and flees to France. 1166 The king and council issue the Assize of 
Clarendon, reforming the judicial system of 


England. 
1170 Thomas a Becket returns to England and is murdered. 


1171 Henry goes to Ireland, where his supremacy is acknowledged by the 
native chiefs. 


1172 Henry submits to the legates of the pope. Prince Henry is crowned. 


1173 Prince Henry flees to the court of his father-in-law, Louis of France. 
Henry’s sons 


league against him, and are supported by the kings of France and Scotland 
and the count of Flanders. Henry defeats the allies in Normandy. 


1174 William the Lion, king of Scotland, invades England, but is captured 
at Alnwick. William acknowledges the sovereignty of Henry over Scotland. 
1181 Henry issues the Assize of Arms reorganising the old fyrd, or national 
militia. 1183 Prince Henry, eldest son of Henry, dies. 1186 Geoffrey, 
Henry’s second son, dies, and Richard becomes heir to the throne. 


1188 The Saladin tithe to raise funds for the third crusade is levied. 


1189 Henry dies, and is succeeded by Richard. Richard persecutes the Jews 
to raise money 


for his crusade, and leaves England. 
1190 William Longchamp becomes justiciar. 


1191 Richard marries Berengaria of Navarre. He proceeds to the Holy Land 
and takes Acre. 


Geoffrey, archbishop of York, and John, Richard’s brother, combine and 
expel Longchamps from England. 


1192 Richard, returning from the Holy Land, is seized by Leopold of 
Austria and given into 


the hands of the emperor Henry VI, by whom he is imprisoned. 


1194 Richard is set at liberty upon payment of a heavy ransom. He visits 
England, gathers funds by extortionate taxation, and crosses to Normandy, 
where he engages in war with Philip of France. He never returns to 
England. 


1199 Richard is mortally wounded in an attack on Chalus, in Limousin, and 
dies. John succeeds him as king of England. 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


1200 John makes peace with Philip. He divorces his English wife, Hadwisa 
of Gloucester, and marries Isabella of Angouleme. The barons of Poitou, 
led by Isabella’s betrothed husband, Hugh de Lusignan, rise in revolt. 


1202 Philip summons John to answer the charges of the Poitevins. John 
refuses. Philip and Prince Arthur, John’s nephew, attack his French 
possessions. 
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1203 Arthur is captured by Johu and disappears. 


1204 Philip overruns Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, which 
submit with little show 


of resistance. 


1208 England is placed under an interdict by Pope Innocent III, for Jolm’s 
refusal to accept 


Stephen Langton as archbishop of Canterbury. 
1209 John is excommunicated by the pope. 
1211 Innocent threatens to depose John and give his kingdom to Philip. 


1213 John submits to the pope, accepts Langton, and does homage for his 
kingdom. A 


representative assembly summoned by Jolm, consisting of four men from 
each county, meets at St. Albans. 


1214 Battle of Bouvines. Philip defeats the allied forces of the earl of 
Salisbury and Emperor Otto of Germany in Flanders. John makes peace 
with Philip. 


1215 The barons collect an army and force John to sign the Great Charter at 
Runnymede 


(June 15). 


1216 War between John and the barons. John’s mercenaries overrun 
England. The barons 


invite Louis, eldest son of Philip, to be king. Louis lands at Thanet with an 
army and enters London. John dies. John’s son Henry III is crowned, and 
the barons rally about him. The earl of Pembroke becomes regent. 


1217 Louis is defeated at Lincoln. Hubert de Burgh defeats the French fleet 
off Dover. 


The treaty of Lambeth is arranged, by which Louis submits, and leaves 
England. 1219 Hubert de Burgh, the justiciar, is for thirteen years the real 
ruler of England. The 


baronial opposition is overcome, and Jolin’s foreign favourites driven from 
power. 1227 Henry declares himself of age. 1232 Henry dismisses Hubert 
de Burgh, and replaces him with Peter des Roches, under 


whose rule foreigners, particularly Poitevins, obtain great influence and 
power in 


England. 1234 Edmund Rich, archbishop of Canterbury, insists upon and 
secures Peter’s dismissal 


from office. 1236 Henry marries Eleanor of Provenge. High offices are 
distributed to Provencals. 1238 Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, 
marries the king’s sister Eleanor. 


1242 The barons refuse to furnish Henry funds for the prosecution of war in 
Poitou. 


1243 Henry surrenders all claims to Poitou. 


1244 The Great Council, now beginning to be known as parliament, asks 
for control over the 


appointment of ministers. 1254 Representative knights of the shire are for 
the first time summoned to the parliament. 


1257 Simon de Montfort becomes leader of the baronial opposition. 


1258 By the Provisions of Oxford which parliament (the Mad Parhament) 
adopts, and which 


the king is forced to accept, the government is placed in the hands of 
baronial committees. Foreigners are forced to give up lands and offices. 
Peace with France. 


1263 Civil war between the baronial and royal parties. 


1264 By the Mise of Amiens, Louis IX of France attempts in vain to settle 
the dispute in 


England which had been laid before him as arbitrator. Both Londoners and 
barons refuse to accept Louis’ decision. Earl Simon defeats the king at 
Lewes. Henry and Prince Edward are captured. The Mise of Lewes agreed 
to. 


1265 Earl Simon’s parliament meets. Towns and boroughs are represented 
for the first 


time. The earl of Gloucester deserts Simon and joins Edward, who has 
escaped from 


his captors. Edward and Gloucester defeat Earl Simon at Evesham. Simon 
is 


killed. 1267 Parliament at Marlborough, with Edward’s approval, enacts 
reforms for which Simon 


contended. Edward becomes the real head of the government. 1270 Edward 
joins the seventh crusade. 


1272 Henry dies, and Edward is proclaimed king during his absence in the 
Holy Land. 1274 Edward returns to England and is crowned. Robert 
Burnell becomes chancellor. 1277 Edward suppresses an uprising of 
Llewelyn and the Welsh. 1279 Statute of mortmain is passed, to check the 
transfer of property to the church. 


1282 Llewelyn and his brother David lead the Welsh in revolt. Edward 
marches against the 


Welsh and defeats them. Llewelyn is slain. 
1283 David is captured and executed. The statute of Wales is passed. 


1286 Edward goes to Gascony and remains three years. He mediates in the 
quarrel between France and Aragon. 


1289 Edward returns to Endand and dismisses and punishes corrupt judges. 


1290 All Jews are compelled to leave England. The statute “Quia 
Emptores” forbids subinfeudation. Death of Queen Eleanor. 


1291 Scottish nobles and clergy meet Edward at Norham, and acknowledge 
his right to decide 


the disputed succession. 


1292 Edward decides the Scottish succession in favour of John Baliol, who 
does homage te 


Edward for his kingdom. 1294 A quarrel begins between Philip IV of 
France and Edward. 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY TO 1485 637 


1295 A league between France and Scotland is formed, which lasts for over 
three hundred 


years. The “Model Parliament” meets @€@ all three estates being fully 
represented for the first time. Edward invades Scotland. 


1296 Battle of Dunbar. Baliol surrenders and is dispossessed. 


1297 Edward prepares for war with France, but experiences difficulties in 
securing funds. 


Edward goes to Flanders. The rising of William Wallace in Scotland. The 
English are defeated at Cambuskenneth, near Stirling. Wallace invades the 
north of England. Edward signs the ” Confirtnatio Cartarum” at Ghent. 
Truce with France is arranged. 


1298 Edward invades Scotland, and defeats Wallace at Falkirk. Wallace 
flees to France. 


1299 Treaty of Chartres between France and England. Guienne restored to 
the English. 


Edward marries Margaret, sister of Philip. 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


1303 The Scots under the regent, CoiByn, defeat the English. Edward 
invades and subdues Scotland. 


1305 Wallace is betrayed to the English and executed. 


1306 Robert Bruce slays Comyn, and is crowned king of the Scots at Scone. 
The English 


invade Scotland. Bruce is defeated and his force scattered. 


1307 Edward, on his way to Scotland, dies near Carlisle. Edward II 
succeeds to the throne, 


and allows himself to be ruled by Piers Gaveston, a Gascon adventurer, 
whom he creates earl of Cornwall. Bruce wins victories in Scotland. 


1308 The barons demand Gaveston’s dismissal. Edward evades it by 
appointing him lord 


deputy of Ireland. Imprisonment of knights Templars. 
1310 The lords ordainers are appointed to carry out administrative reforms. 
1311 Gaveston is banished by parliament, but returns. 


1312 The barons, under Thomas of Lancaster, take up arms and seize 
Gaveston, who is executed without trial. The king is forced to pardon the 
barons. 


1314 Edward takes an army into Scotland to relieve Stirling, but is defeated 
at Bannockburn. All Scotland is lost to Edward. Lancaster becomes chief 
minister. 


1315 Edward Bruce invades Ireland. The Scots ravage Northumberland. 


1318 Robert Bruce takes Berwick and ravages Yorkshire. Edward Bruce is 
defeated and killed at Dundalk. 


1320 Hugh Despenser and his son obtain great influence with Edward. 


1321 Parliament banishes the Despensers. Lancaster, Hereford, and Roger 
Mortimer rouse 


the Welsh marchers to revolt and seek the alliance of Robert Bruce. 
Mortimer submits to Edward. 


1322 Hereford is killed and Lancaster is captured at Boroughbridge. 
Lancaster executed. 


Hugh Despenser made earl of Winchester. 


1323 Edward acknowledges Bruce’s title as king of the Scots and agrees to 
a thirteen years’ 


truce. 


1325 Difficulties with France. Queen Isabella and Prince Edward go to 
Paris to arrange a 


settlement, where they fall under the influence of the exiled Roger 
Mortimer. A conspiracy against Edward is formed. 


1326 The queen. Prince Edward, and Mortimer land with an army in 
Suffolk. London 


declares for the queen. Edward and the Despensers are captured. The 
Despensers are executed. 


1327 Parliament at Westminster forces the resignation of Edward. Prince 
Edward proclaimed king as Edward III. Edward II murdered in Berkeley 
castle. Isabella and Mortimer rule England for the young king. The 
government nominally in the hands of a council of regency. Bruce 
continues to harry northern England. 


1328 Mortimer acknowledges the complete independence of Scotland. 
Edward marries 


Philippa of Hainault. Mortimer’s unpopularity grows. 1330 Mortimer 
secures the execution of the earl of Kent, the king’s uncle. Edward 
conspires with Henry of Lancaster against Mortimer. Mortimer is seized 
and executed. 


1332 Death of Robert Bruce. Edward Baliol, supported by the English, 
attempts to seize 


the throne. He is crowned, but Is subsequently driven back to England. 


1333 The Scots invade England, but are defeated at Halidon Hill by the 
English, who 


reinstate Baliol. 


1335 Edward invades Scotland with Baliol, who has been a second time 
expelled by the 


Scots. 


1336 Philip “VI of France, in alliance with the Scots, invades the English 
possessions in Gascony. 


1337 Edward asserts his claim to the French throne. The Hundred Years’ 
War is begun. 


1338 Edward forms an alliance with the Flemish towns and the emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria. 


Edward lands in Antwerp. 


1339 Edward unsuccessfully invades France. 
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1340 French fleet bums Southampton and controls the Channel. The 
English fleet defeats 


and almost destroys the French fleet at the battle of Sluys. 


1341 Edward supports the claims of John de Montfort to the duchy of 
Brittany. David 


Bruce returns to Scotland. Edward’s continental allies desert him. 


1346 Edward and his son, the Black Prince, lead an army into Normandy. 
Edward ravages 


Normandy and advances almost to Paris. He retreats toward Calais, but is 
overtaken at Cr^cy by Philip with an army twice the size of his own. The 

French are decisively defeated, and Edward retreats to Calais. David II of 
Scotland invades England, but is defeated and captured at Neville’s Cross. 


1347 Calais surrenders to Edward, and a temporary truce is arranged with 
Philip. 


1348 The Black Death begins its ravages in England. 


RECENT HITTITE RESEAKCH 


The results of recent Hittite research have been summarised by Charles W. 
Super. In essence, he says that during the past two decades no problems of 
antiquity have received more careful study and thorough investigation than 
have those connected with the history and civilisation of the people now 
known as the Hittites ; and yet no historical data have been determined with 
sufficient certainty for a cautious student to draw conclusions even fairly 
definite. Something like order has been brought out of the pre-ex- isting 
chaos of that nation’s history, and a few simple facts established ; but the 
results of all this study have been largely conjectural, and the details of the 
researches, fascinating though they may be to the historian and the 
antiquarian, have but little interest or value to other students. What is 
known in a historical sense of this ancient people can be briefly outlined. 


We are quite certain that several centuries before our era the Hittites 
founded a powerful empire in Western Asia, probably with outlying 
provinces in Africa, and even in Europe as far west as Italy. The greatness 
of this nation we are able to conjecture from the numerous references made 
to it in the Bible and Egyptian history, and from the mighty monuments of 
its power that still exist. The carved figures on these monuments and the 
representations given by the Egyptians, prove the Hittites to have been of an 
altogether different physical type from the Semites, and, therefore, of a 
different race ; but their origin has not been clearly determined. The burden 
of proof appears to favour a Mongol ancestry, and is supported by physical 
and lingual characteristics common to both races. 


Their primitive home is thought to have been in that part of Armenia where 


the Euphrates, the Halys, and Lycus approach nearest to one another ; and it 
is even asserted that the modern Armenians are descendants of the old 
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Hittites. From this point they began their career of conquests, probably 
under the leadership of some able and vigorous chief, whose ambition 


1355 The war is renewed. The Black Prince plunders the south of France. 


1356 The Black Prince advances into central France. With a force of eight 
thousand men 


he is overtaken at Poitiers by King John II of France and an army of fifty 
thousand. John is defeated and taken prisoner. 


1357 Edward changes his Scotch policy and reinstates David II. 


1360 Edward invades France. The treaty of Bretigny. Edward renounces his 
claim to 


the French croxsTi. John is released. 1363 The Black Prince becomes 
governor of Aquitaine. He takes the part of Pedro of Castile 


against the usurping Henry of Trastamara. 1369 War between England and 
France is renewed, and Edward again assumes the title of 


King of France. Bertrand du Guesclin successfully opposes the English in 
the 


south of France. 1371 The Black Prince returns to England. The English in 
Aquitaine are driven to the coast 


towns. 1373 John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, leads a disastrous expedition 
from Calais to Bordeaux. 


1375 Truce -n-ith France leaves only Calais, Bordeaux, and Bayonne in 
English hands. 


1376 The duke of Lancaster becomes the virtual head of the government. 
The Good Parliament meets. Death of the Black Prince. 


1377 Edward III dies. Richard II, son of the Black Prince, becomes king. 
The French renew their attacks on the English coast. A council of regency 
is formed, from which the royal princes are excluded. 1379 A poll tax is 
imposed. 


1381 Wycliffe declares his disbelief in the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
The Peasants’ 


Revolt breaks out. Wat Tyler and Jack Straw lead a host of one hundred 
thousand peasants to London. Richard meets the peasants at Smitlifield. 
Wat Tyler is killed, and the re/‘olt is suppressed with great severity. 


1382 Richard marries Anne of Bohemia. 
1384 Death of Wycliffe. 
1385 Richard invades Scotland and bums Edinburgh. 


1386 John of Gaunt goes to Spain, and Thomas, duke of Gloucester, the 
king’s youngest 


uncle, assumes control. Suffolk, the chancellor, is impeached, and 
commissioners of regency are appointed for one year to regulate the realm. 


1387 Richard prepares to oppose the commission. The lords appellant take 
up arms. 


1388 The king’s principal supporters are charged with treason, before the 
“Merciless” Parliament. The Scots win the battle of Otterbum, but Douglas 
is slain. 


1389 Richard dismisses the council, assumes personal charge of the 
government, and rules 


for seven years as a constitutional monarch. Truce viith. France. 


1396 Richard marries Isabella of France, and a truce of twenty-eight 3-ears 
is arranged. 


1397 Richard, fearing a plot, arrests Gloucester, Amndel, and Warwick. 
Anmdel is beheaded. Gloucester dies in prison. 


1398 The parliament of Shrewsbury, at Richard’s bidding, delegates 
parliamentary power to 


a committee of eighteen, thus freeing the king from constitutional restraints. 
Hereford, son of John of Gaunt, and Norfolk are banished. 


1399 Death of John of Gaunt. Hereford, now duke of Lancaster, lands at 
Ravenspur, and 


is joined by the duke of York and the Percys. Richard is imprisoned in the 
Tower, and compelled to resign his cro-mi. Parliament formally deposes the 
king. Henry of Lancaster becomes king as Henry IV. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


1400 Richard II disappears. The Welsh rise in revolt under Owen 
Glendower. 


1401 .\ statute for the burning of heretics (De heretico comburendo) is 
passed. 


1402 The Scots invade England, and are defeated by the Percys at 
Homildon Hill. 


1403 The revolt of the Percys. Henrv defeats the Percys at Shrewsbury. 
Harry Hotspur 


is kUled. 


1404 France forms an alliance with Glendower. 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY TO 1485 639 

1405 The Scotch prince James falls into Henry’s hands on his way to 
France. Mowbray, the earl marshal, and Scrope, archbishop of York, 
conspire against Henry and are executed. The French land in Wales. 


1408 The earl of Northumberland again revolts, and is defeated and killed. 


1411 Henry quarrels with his son Prince Henry. 


1413 Henry IV dies, and is succeeded by his son Henry V. Henry actively 
persecutes the 


Lollards. 


1414 Henry reasserts the English claim to the French crown. He forms an 
alliance with the 


duice of Burgundy. 


1415 Henry discovers a plot to place Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, on 
the throne, and 


executes the conspirators, including the earl of Cambridge. Henry leads an 
army into France, and captures Harfleur. Henry defeats the French at 
Agincourt and captures Charles, duke of Orleans. Henry returns to London 
in triumph. 


1417 Henry invades Normandy. Sir John Oldcastle, the Lollard leader, is 
executed. 


1418 Henry captures Caen, and continues his conquest of Normandy. 
1419 Rouen, the last of the Norman strongholds, surrenders to Henrj’. 


1420 Treaty of Troyes. Henry marries Catherine of France, and rules France 
as regent. 


1421 The duke of Clarence, brother of the king, killed in battle with the 
French and Scotch 


at Bauge. Henry drives the French across the Loire. 


1422 Henry dies, and is succeeded by his infant son Henry VI. John, duke 
of Bedford, uncle 


of the king, becomes protector and proceeds to France, where he acts as 
regent. Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, is regent in England. 


1424 Peace is made with Scotland, and the captive James restored to his 
throne. Bedford 


defeats the French at Verneuil. 


1425 Gloucester quarrels with his uncle, the chancellor, Henry Beaufort. 
Beaufort is made 


a cardinal. 
1428 Bedford lays siege to Orleans. 


1429 Joan of Arc raises the siege of Orleans. Joan leads Charles VII to 
Rheims, where he 


is crowned. Henry VI is crowned at Westminster, and the protectorate 
comes to an end. 


1430 Joan of Arc is captured by the Burgundians and sold to the English. 


1431 Joan of Arc is burned at Rouen. Henry VI is crowned king of France 
at Paris by 


Cardinal Beaufort. 


1435 The congress of Arras meets. The attempt to arrange a peace is 
unsuccessful. Bedford dies, and Richard, duke of York, becomes regent of 
France. The duke of Burgundy renounces his English alliance, and enters 
into a league with Charles VII. 


1436 Paris is taken by the French. The French gradually extend their control 
in Normandy 


and Guienne. 
1444 The earl of Suffolk arranges a truce with France. 


1445 Henry marries Margaret of Anjou. 


1447 The duke of Gloucester is charged with high treason, and dies in 
prison. Richard, duke of York, becomes heir-apparent. 


1449 The French break the truce. 


1450 The French capture Rouen. Normandy is lost to the English. Suffolk is 
impeached 


and murdered. The rebellion of Jack Cade is suppressed. 


1451 The French capture Bordeaux and Bayonne. Calais is the only French 
possession 


remaining in English hands. 


1452 The duke of York makes an ineffectual attempt to displace Somerset 
by force. 


1453 Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, leads an expedition to Gascony, but is 
defeated and slain 


at Castillon€€@ the last battle of the Hundred Years’ War. Somerset is 
imprisoned. Henry’s mind gives way, and the duke of York is appointed 
protector. 1455 Henry recovers. York is dismissed and Somerset returns to 
power. The War of the Roses begins. York, Salisbury, and Warwick take up 
arms against Somerset, who is defeated and slain at St. Albans. Henry falls 
into the hands of the Yorkists. 


1458 Henry brings about a brief reconciliation between the Yorkists and the 
Lancastrians. 


1459 Civil war is renewed. The Yorkists are victorious at Blore Heath. 


1460 The Yorkists under Warwick, Salisbury, and March defeat the 
Lancastrians at Northampton, and capture the king. The duke of York 
claims the throne, and is declared heir by parliament. Queen Margaret 
rouses the Lancastrians, who win the battle of Wakefield. The duke of York 
is killed. Salisbury is captured and executed. 


1461 Edward, earl of March, York’s son, defeats the Lancastrians at 
Mortimer’s Cross. The 


queen defeats Warwick at the second battle of St. Albans and sets the king 
free. The earl of March is taken to London by Warwick, where he is 
proclaimed king as Edward IV. He pursues and defeats the Lancastrians at 
Towton, and is crowned at Westminster. Margaret flees to Scotland. Edward 
creates his brothers, George and Richard, dukes of Clarence and Gloucester. 
1464 Queen Margaret appears in the north and civil war is renewed. She is 
defeated at Hedgeley Moor and Hexham. Edward marries Elizabeth 
Woodville. 
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1465 Henry, the late king, is captured and throu-n into the Tower. 


1469 Warwick, “the King-maker,” becomes estranged from Edward because 
of favouritism 


shown the Wood-illes. Clarence marries Warwick’s daughter. Uprisings 
fomented by Warwick occur in the northern counties under Robin of 
Redesdale. The queen’s father and brother are captured and beheaded. 
Edward is held prisoner for a short time by Warwick. 


1470 Clarence and Warwick, finding that Edward has proof of their 
treachery, flee to France. 


Thev are reconciled to Queen Margaret and plan the restoration of Henry 
VI. War- @€&@ wick crosses to England, Edward flees to Flanders, and 
Henry is restored. 


1471 Edward and Gloucester land in England. They are joined by Clarence 
and enter London. Edward defeats Warwick at Bamet. Warwick is killed. 
Edward defeats Margaret at Tewkesbury. The prince of Wales is slain. 
Death of Henrj/ VI in the Tower. 


1474 Edward leagues with Burgundy against France. Edward invades 
France, but is bought off by Louis XI. 


1478 Clarence is charged with treason, and murdered in the Tower. 


14S3 Edward dies, and is succeeded by his son, Edward V, a boy of twelve. 
Richard, duke of Gloucester, becomes guardian. Gloucester overthrows the 
queen’s relatives, and is acknowledged as protector. Gloucester orders the 
execution of Hastings, Rivers, and Grey. Edward V is deposed, and 
Gloucester is declared king by parliament. He is crowled as Richard III. 
Buckingham revolts, but is taken and executed. Ed-ward V and his younger 
brother, Richard of York, are murdered in the Tower. 


1484 Death of Richard’s son, Edward, prince of Wales. 
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overleaped his native boundaries. One conquest led to another. Their 
leaders acquired great armies, and subdued many nations, until the Hittites 
became one of the most powerful peoples of ancient times, and their kings 
were able successfully to defy even Egypt, at that time the strongest nation 
on the globe. Then began their decline. They came in conflict with the more 
progressive Semitic race, and finally were subdued or exterminated by 
them. 


This, in brief, gives the meagre results of modern Hittite research ; but the 
details of the conjecture and theories evolved by the antiquarians 
concerning this remarkable people would fill many volumes, and be of 
interest only to historians and antiquarians. A few of the more important 
facts may be stated however.o& 


Traces of Hittite influence have been discovered all over Asia Minor, and 
the oldest inhabitants of the peninsula seem to have been closely allied both 
by race and language with this non-Semitic peojjle of northern Syria. 
Rather more than two thousand years before Christ the Hittites were, as the 
cuneiform inscriptions testify, the northwestern neighbours of the territory 
of the Euphrates. The great astrological work of the old king Sargon of 
Agade contains this entry : 


” On the 16th (of the month of Abu) there was an eclipse ; the king of 
Agade died ; the god Nergal (i.e., war) devoured the land. 


” On the 20th (of the month Abu) there was an eclipse ; the king of the land 
of the Khatti made an attack (?) and gained possession of the throne.” 
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finally we are in a position to form a good idea from the representations on 
the walls of the Egyptian temples, as well as from recently discovered 
Hittite monuments, of the dress and even the colour of the skin of this 
ancient civilised nation. But first let us briefly outline the remainder of its 
history. 


We now come to the oldest inscription of the Assyrian kings, and there, on 
the stone-tablet of Adad-nirari I (ea. 1340 B.C.), we find that ruler at war 
with the people of the Lulumi and Shubari, two tribes in northern Syria. 
These northern countries are directly connected with the Hittites in the great 
royal annals of Tiglathpileser I (ca. 1100 B.C.), where Column ii. 89 runs, 
“The land of the Shubari the refractory, the insubordinate, I subdued ; on 
the land of Alzi and the land of Purukhumi which had refused their tribute, I 
laid the yoke of my lordship ; ... four thousand inhabitants of Kashka, of 
Uruma, people of the land of Khatti, the insubordinate who in the pride of 
their strength had taken towns of the land of Shubartu which were subject to 
my lord Asshur ; they heard of my march against Shubartu, the splendour of 
my strength overthrew them ; they avoided a battle and embraced my feet.” 


Further, in Column v, line 48, etc., ” [The territory] of the region of the land 
of Sukhi to Kargamisch [the spelling here indicates the Bible Car-cliemish] 
in the land of the Khatti, I plundered in one day,” and finally by way of 
recapitulation in Column vi. 39, etc., ” From the beginning of my rule to the 
fifth year of my reign my hand has conquered in the whole forty-two 
countries and defeated their princes from beyond the Lower Zab as far as to 
beyond the Euphrates and the land of Khatti and the Upper Sea towards the 
sunset {i.e., Phcenicia).” 


From these inscriptions it seems that the term Shubartu (land of the 
Shubari) had a general significance, and denoted the whole of the 
mountainous territory in the north of Mesopotamia proper, that is east of 
Kummukh and on the hither side of the Euphrates. Thus neither Asshur- 
uballit nor Adad-nirari I penetrated to the narrower sphere of Hittite rule, 
and iL was only towards the end of the twelfth century B.C. that 
Tiglathpileser I made war against it directly and with success. 


This again confirms the view that the most flourishing period of the 
powerful kingdom of the Hittites and of its civilisation was in the fourteenth 
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A CHARACTERISATION OF THE TUDOR AND STUART PERIODS 


Written Specially for the Present Work By JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., 
LL.D. 


It is not my purpose, nor will it, I presume, be expected of me, within the 
space of a few pages to attempt anything like a general survey of the course 
of English history during a very momentous period of two hundred years. 
That history is here treated by others in detail, and a condensed account of 
events at the outset is not wanted. But it is always profitable to examine 
tendencies in the great drama of events, and to mark the currents of feeling 
in coimection with abiding or transitory conditions, the necessities which 
the past continually imposes on the present, and the causes, generally 
speaking, which have shaped the dynasties of nations. To look at these on 
the great scale is to realise the unity of history and to harmonise the results 
of much laborious study. 


Assuredly no period of equal length in the life of a great nation ever begot 
such potent movements to affect the future condition of the world as the 
two hundred and three years from the accession of the house of Tudor in 
England to the expulsion of the last Stuart king. Not even the two centuries 
and more which have since succeeded, wonderful as have been their results 
for human progress, afford so profitable a study in historical causation. For 
in truth the two succeeding centuries have but developed the fruits of that 
social and political order for which the foimdations were being gradually 
laid in many a painful struggle through the period of the Tudors and the 
Stuarts. Those two centuries lie between us and the Middle Ages, between a 
feudal England, which, bereft of its old continental possessions, was still 
incessantly at war with its northern neighbour, and a united kingdom with a 
settled constitution and with colonies and dependencies over all the globe. 


For, strange to say, during the whole range of those two centuries 
constitutional government, in the modern sense of that expression, did not 
really exist. One might have formed other expectations of the country in 


which, so far back as the days of the Plantagenets, Fortescue wrote in praise 
of the laws of England, and declared the superiority of his own country to 
France in the fact that, while the latter was a mere dominium regale, or, as 
we 
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should call it, absolute monarchy, the former was a dominium poliiiaim et 
regale, or, in modern language, a limited monarchy. A limited monarchy, no 
doubt, England continued to be as far as regards taxation; which the 
sovereign could never, strictly speaking, impose by his own sole authority, 
as French kings had done in the days when Fortescue wrote. But as regards 
personal freedom in the reign of Henry VIII it might almost be doubted 
whether a prominent Englishman was better off than a Frenchman. Certain 
it is that legislation was not the work of parliaments freely elected and 
freely expressing their own sense of what was desirable. On the contrary, 
some of the most important enactments can be distinctly shown to have 
been dictated by the court and passed against the will of the people ; and the 
same influence no less clearly gave rise to acts of cruelty and injustice 
under judicial forms to which it is vain to seek a parallel for number and 
atrocity in any other reign. The despotism of Henry VIII was indeed 
extraordinary, and, happily, there has been nothing at all like it since. But 
Tudor government was despotic to the last, and great as the changes were 
under the Stuarts and under Cromwell, they never once led to healthy 
relations between the ruler and the ruled. 


It must not be supposed that the Tudors distinctly violated the principles of 
the constitution. If they did, it was only in matters that were not likely to 
excite much comment. The forms of the constitution, at least, they were 
generally careful to observe, even with scrupulous care, however much they 
might violate its spirit. And in truth it was under the shelter of those 
constitutional forms that their despotism, especially that of Henry VIII, 
succeeded. Of all parts of the English constitution the most important is the 
monarchy; on it all else depends ; and the necessity for its existence was 


never shown so clearly as when the attempt was made to do without it. The 
name of king was no doubt repudiated and the crown refused by Oliver 
Cromwell himself ; but when a commonwealth was set up in the place of 
the ancient monarchy, a real king was created as well, whose special merit it 
was to be far more resolute and really despotic than the king whom he had 
displaced. A king who knew his own mind and had ample power to enforce 
it might not be altogether the sort of sovereign the nation would have 
preferred; but he was infinitely better, as a mere governing power, than a 
king who was never able to measure the forces with which he came in 
conflict, who made concessions against the grain and continually 
endeavoured to recall them, and who sacrificed his best friends to clamour 
without being able to conciliate his enemies. 


The character of the monarchy, in fact, is all through this period the one 
chief subject of consideration; and the change which Tudor government 
effected on the ideal of the Middle Ages first claims our attention. As we 
have said, the Tudors were really great observers of the forms of the 
constitution; and, indeed, however strong their acts might be, they always 
sought to cover them with a show of legality. Far from outraging the 
principles of Judge Fortescue, it was by those very principles that they 
became so strong. Parliamentary government was not the thing about which 
in the fifteenth century either Judge Fortescue or the nation was most highly 
concerned. Judge Fortescue rather desired to emancipate the crown from the 
fear of over-mighty noblemen, and the nation could have done very well 
without frequent meetings of parliament if it would have led to less 
taxation. That the king should be able to live “of his own” without aids and 
subsidies, and that his wealth should be such as to control the 
insubordination of overgrown subjects — this was the ideal that seemed to 
be in the minds both of Fortescue and of the nation. 
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Now, the accession of the Tudor dynasty was in itself a part fulfihnent of 
this programme. As the titles of the Red and White Roses were blended, so 
the titles of great estates were united in the hands of the sovereign. The first 
Tudor king, indeed, had an arduous task, wearing out mind and body, to 


secure himself in a position which neither Yorkist nor Lancastrian sovereign 
had found stable just before him. But he kept a vigilant eye on his nobility, 
amassed wealth, and made rebellion, and even war, when he was driven to 
it, pay their ovm expenses ; the former by heavy fines, and the latter by 
taxation of his own subjects for equipment and by pensions from an enemy 
who was glad to buy him off even before blood was shed. He was the 
wealthiest prince in Christendom when he died; and no king had ever 
mounted the English throne better able to “live of his own” with a perfectly 
secure title than his son and successor. 


It would appear, moreover, that for a few years Henry VHI really did so, 
with but moderate aid from parliamentary subsidies ; but his tastes were 
extravagant, and his wars with France required a degree of taxation of 
which his great minister Wolsey had to bear the unpopularity. Not only was 
the parliamentary taxation severe, but a forced loan and a so-called 
“amicable grant” were extorted from the people, notwithstanding the act of 
Richard in which abolished “benevolences.” And these were but the 
beginnmgs of further extortions of the like kind later in the reign; for m 
addition to his extravagant tastes and his actual wars, the policy which he 
pursued at and after his divorce from Katharine of Aragon was such as to 
raise up for him countless perils, which he only met by his own 
watchfulness and by acts for which none could call him to account. Yet 
while the nation groaned under his taxation, parliament twice absolved him 
from repayment of a forced loan, and all the rich spoil of the monasteries 
poured into his exchequer was swallowed up by greedy courtiers and place- 
hunters whom it was necessary to conciliate, even to give stability to the 
new social order. 


Of course the great revolution of Henry’s reign was what is called the 
Reformation. Of the theological aspects of this great movement it would be 
out of place here to speak. But of the Reformation as affecting the 
constitution it is incumbent on me to say something, especially as this is 
precisely the aspect of it which is never sufficiently regarded. The 
Reformation assuredly dominates the whole constitutional history of the 
period under review, and as a new constitutional departure we must treat it 
at the outset. 


The unity of the Church of Christ in England and in other lands had been 
always a governing principle in religion, and it was believed to be a social 
and political necessity to uphold it. Hence the severe punishment of heretics 
by burning, and the anxiety of princes to terminate the Great Schism in the 
papacy. The central authority of the Church was at Rome, to which all 
matters of dispute could ultimately be referred. But the Church had its own 
jurisdiction in every kingdom, determining not only cases of heresy, but 
also of matrimony, of testamentary dispositions and of other things, which 
the common law of the country left entirely to the ecclesiastical tribunals. 
No king of England before Henry VIII had complained of this double 
jurisdiction within his own realm ; on the contrary, even he had strongly 
desired to uphold it, regarding the Church as a sacred authority which gave 
real stability to his throne. But when he lost hope of obtaining from Rome a 
divorce from Katharine of Aragon, he began insidiously to take steps for the 
abolition of papal jurisdiction in F\ngland. He forced from the clergy a 
reluctant and qualified admission that he was supreme Head of the Church 
in England, and then got the title confirmed without qualification by statute. 
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He decreed that the pope should no longer be called pope, but only ” bishop 
of Rome,” and his parliament made it treason to recognise the pontiff’s 
authority. The royal supremacy over the Church was vindicated by cruel 
executions, and at length was submitted to as a thing which could not 
practically be contested. For although the pope, in the exercise of a power 
which was supposed to belong to him, would have deprived the heretical 
sovereign of his kingdom, he could only do so by the aid of temporal 
princes ; and practically there were but the two princes to whom he could 
appeal, neither of whom dared to make war on England, lest England 
should ally itself with a powerful rival against him. 


Royal supremacy thus asserted was repulsive enough, but it was an 
established fact that could not be undone. How strong it showed itself is all 
the more marvellous when we consider how much it conflicted at first with 
the views of all civilised countries. Henry VIII himself only maintained it, 
though fortified by statutes of his own procuring, by constant watchfulness 


and perhaps also in the thirteenth century before Christ. 


and relentless executions. Yet, strange to say, during the minority of his son, 
when government was a prey to conspiracy and faction, royal supremacy 
seemed a stronger principle than before, and the boy-king Edward’s 
authority over the Church was used to sanction changes never contemplated 
by his father. Under Queen Mary there was a return to Rome, but even that 
was effected by royal supremacy ; and how it had to be maintained is a 
painful and well-known story. Under Elizabeth the same principle 
reappeared in somewhat more decorous form. She would not be designated 
“Supreme Head,” but “Supreme Governor,” of the Church of England, and 
there was no longer any objection to calling the Roman pontiff pope. But 
there was to be no foreign control over the English Church, any more than 
in the days of her father and her brother, and a new religious settlement, 
half formed under Edward VI, was restored and completed under her. 


The reign of Elizabeth, indeed, in this and other aspects, is a political and 
moral wonder. Her claim to the crown was weak according to any theory of 
legitimacy, unless we consider that it rested on parliamentary enactments 
giving the effect of law to her father’s will. This very fact, no doubt, 
secured for her the support of those hitherto reputed heretics who were 
interested in maintaining the validity of her father’s marriage to her mother. 
But it exposed her to danger from the pope and the Catholic powers of 
Europe, who, if they could only have combined against her, might easily 
have dethroned her, and even perhaps have set up a sovereign more 
acceptable to the majority of her own subjects. Moreover, there was a still 
further danger: for since her father’s revolt from Rome and the like attitude 
assumed by the German Protestants, the order of the Jesuits had been 
founded to fight the battles of the church by men under a kind of discipline 
like that of soldiers who cannot question a superior officer’s command. 
Such an order became naturally a political force, far more subtle and 
dangerous than any avowed hostile nationalities, for its movements were 
directed unseen by the most astute generalship. Yet over all these perils 
Elizabeth rose triumphant. Fortunately for her, the Catholic powers of 
Europe had incompatible interests. Philip II was as much concerned as 
herself to prevent Mary Stuart uniting both France and England against 
him. She could also hamper France by encouraging the Huguenots. She 
effectually counteracted the Guises in Scotland by the treaty of Edinburgh, 
and stirred up trouble for Mary Stuart within her own realm by encouraging 


religious factions there. In this, indeed, her crooked policy ultimately 
recoiled upon herself, when Mary, driven out of Scotland, sought an asylum 
in her kingdom ; for if a rival across the border was dangerous, 
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how much more so was that same rival Hving within England itself. Of the 
tragedy by which the difficulty was ultimately solved we need say nothing 
here. But the success which attended Elizabeth was remarkable. As new 
dangers arose new help was always at hand. She made Philip II her enemy 
by assisting the revolted Netherlands, but the proud Armada was dispersed 
and the tranquillity of England remained unbroken. And when a final effort 
was made under Philip III to give effect to papal excommunication by a 
Spanish fleet and army in aid of Tyrone’s rebellion, it was no less 
completely frustrated, and Ireland was brought into complete subjection by 
Mountjoy. 


Even the sex of Queen Elizabeth had seemed a serious obstacle to a 
prosperous reign, and, from the first, men believed that she must strengthen 
herself upon an uneasy throne by marrying some powerful prince or very 
capable subject. She herself knew better and avoided all along — or 
succeeded in avoiding, if at one time she felt rather tempted — what would 
undoubtedly have been a very serious political blunder. But since men 
would believe that she must marry, she allowed speculation pretty free play; 
it was good policy, in fact, not to discourage it ; and she even did some 
things to promote it. Her doings were mysterious in many things besides, 
and she kept her own counsel in matters of much moment even from those 
Sagacious advisers whom she showed her wisdom in selecting as her 
ministers. But year by year she grew in popularity, and her sex, instead of 
being a source of weakness, evoked in her subjects a new sense of chivalry 
which warmed into an enthusiastic loyalty when men learned that she stood 
in danger from foreign confederacies or the possibility of domestic treason. 


Her rule was wonderfully prosperous, as many wise measures for her 
people’s good deservedly made it. Early in her reign she corrected by a 
great effort the debased currency which her father had introduced and her 


brother continued. Trade and industry began to revive. The country enjoyed 
internal tranquillity, and noblemen, ceasing to live in castles, ” builded 
abroad pleasant houses”; while her adventurous and not over-scrupulous 
seamen preyed upon Spanish commerce. A golden age began in English 
literature, when genial rule at home and wonderful tales from distant seas 
and continents excited the imaginations of men. The English drama took 
classical form and attained its highest glory under the greatest of all 
dramatists. Poetry found a voice in Spenser to describe in matchless 
allegory the deep spiritual facts of the Reformation. And before the end of 
the reign Francis Bacon had begun to write philosophical essays. 


The whole reign of the Tudors was a reign of kings and queens who, for the 
most part with great sagacity, personally controlled their own government. 
Such a state of matters in England has never been since and will never be 
again. But the traditions of a system of government cannot but remain after 
such government is no longer possible; and this was the real rock on which 
the ship of state foundered in the days of the Stuarts. It is easy to blame the 
weakness of James I, the duplicity of Charles I, the easy-going sensualism 
of Charles II, and the perverse obstinacy of James II. But no kings could 
have repeated successfully the Tudor programme of personal government, 
and no provision had as yet been made for any other. The king was 
expected still to govern, and if he could not, there was no one to take his 
place. That he should have advisers of his own choosing was part of his 
prerogative; that he should be ruled by parliament was a reversal of all 
accepted principles. Parliament was only summoned at his bidding as the 
state of affairs in his opinion required it. Nay, there were theorists who 
maintained that England was an absolute monarchy, and that though it was 
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desirable to consult witli parliament in the making of laws, the king might, 
if he pleased, make laws without any parliament at all. But not only did the 
commons take alarm at this suggestion; King James himself, who had no 
desire to be an autocrat, was exceedingly displeased with it. 


Nevertheless, two contrasted political theories began to form themselves 
from the moment the Stuarts came to the throne ; the one was the theory of 
divine right, the other that of parliamentary governmerit. And there was 
some foundation for each in previous history. The nation, doubtless, had no 
such idea as divine right distinctly in view when it welcomed James I to the 
throne; but no other theory could truly justify his succession; for his title 
rested on simple inheritance in opposition to existing acts of parliament, 
and unless it was superior to acts of parliament he was not king at all. So 
the rule of the sovereign now came to be invested with a religious sanction 
different in kind from that conferred upon him by the act of coronation; and 
a theory had already taken root which was afterwards pushed to 
extravagance. 


So also with the idea of parliamentary government, that is to say that 
parliament ought to govern. Though parliament was of growing importance, 
we hardly find any distinct enunciation of such a principle even in the days 
of James I. It took form out of the remonstrances of Eliot against the too 
great exaltation of the royal authority put forth by Laud and others; and it 
gained for the first time a secure basis for further development by the 
Petition of Right. But when it came to this, that parliament, to which even 
King James denied, in the abstract, any right to meddle with the arcana 
imperii, claimed, like an independent power, to limit the king’s prerogative 
and to divest him of powers which he considered necessary for the safety of 
the state, it is obvious that a very real revolution had begun, and not at all 
wonderful that the ultimate issue was civil war. 


We must go back, however, to the accession of the Stuart dsmasty. The 
mere fact that a Scotch king had ascended the English throne brought with 
it momentous results, internal and external. It put an end to border wars; it 
brought Ireland into more complete subjection; it put an end to all 
possibility of a foreign power seeking to set the one country against the 
other. But the kingdoms were two though there was only one king, and the 
problem of governing these two kingdoms in harmony was very much 
greater than that of governing only one by itself. Too often it had been the 
policy of English sovereigns to promote trouble in Scotland, as if their own 
country was strengthened by the weakness of its neighbour; and it was 
really much on the same principle that Elizabeth had encouraged in 


Scotland the Puritanism which she repressed in England. The result was 
certainly to make Scotland even by itself a most uncomfortable country for 
any king to govern. The “kirk” became a democracy which held royal 
authority of small account. Preaching was disrespectful, and the king was at 
the mercy of a power which actually drove him to civil war to expel his 
Catholic nobility. James disliked intolerance. He felt, as Elizabeth felt, that 
the growth of Puritanism was a real danger to the crown. He was glad to 
find that it was not so strong in England, and he spoke from the bottom of 
his heart when he said at the Hampton Court conference, “No bishop, no 
king.” Indeed, it was only too true, as events wore in time to show, that 
Puritanism, if it became strong, would put down both king and bishops. 


On the other hand, James’ tolerance towards Roman Catholics at the 
beginning of his reign in England met with a rude check. Toleration in 
government was certainly much to be desired ; but Protestants must own 
with 
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regret that the abohtion of the pope’s spiritual jurisdiction in England was 
the work originally of a cruel despotism. Moreover, if that jurisdiction was 
still to be kept out, it must be kept out by measures of more or less severity 
till it was practically extinct. Under Henry VIII men were beheaded for 
acknowledging the pope. Under Elizabeth priests saying mass were put to 
death as traitors, but laymen were only fined £20 a month for not attending 
service in the parish churches. Even this, however, was absolutely 
intolerable. The laws could not be put fully into execution; the fines could 
not be fully levied, and the government farmed the revenues that they 
expected to raise from them to hangers-on of the court. Of course this 
created just the utmost amount of practicable oppression, tempered by the 
utmost possible corruption and demoralisation. James was right in desiring 
to relieve the Romanists altogether ; but he was soon compelled by public 
feeling to change his policy, and the Gunpowder Plot, which is supposed to 
have been due to resentment at that change, added new intensity to the 
general dislike of Romanism. 


Without touching on the doubts which have been lately raised as to the 
reality of that nefarious conspiracy, it is certain that the discovery, as 
officially announced, frightened both king and public and added fuel to the 
flames of bigotry for several generations. Hatred of Rome, hitherto a 
sectarian feeling in the main, became hardened into a national sentiment, on 
which scoundrels like Titus Gates traded more than seventy years later. 
With it naturally revived an intense dislike of Jesuits, who, indeed, had been 
intriguing under Elizabeth to prevent the succession of the Stuart dynasty. 
Belief in the easy condonation of crime by Romish priests had much to do 
with the Puritan revolution under Cromwell, and the later revolution under 
William of Grange. Finally, the memory of the hellish plot was kept up by a 
special service in the Church of England till the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 


But we must consider the story of religion abroad as well as at home, and 
go back once more to the beginning. The Reformation movement in other 
countries took form in very different ways from what it did in England. In 
Germany its origin was really theological. In France it was generally an 
aristocratic movement inspired by the scholastic principles of Calvin. In 
England, so far as it was a popular movement, it was neither aristocratic nor 
highly intellectual, but was merely a flood of long-suppressed Lollardy, half 
liberated, half confined, by the assertion of royal supremacy. But from one 
cause or another it was clear that Rome could no longer hold the world 
within her spiritual grasp ; and the Jesuits sought too late to restore 
discipline in the Church, if indeed ecclesiastical discipline could ever have 
kept secular princes within limits. Such control was now impossible. Both 
potentates who wished to quarrel with Rome, and factions which desired to 
keep up the quarrel, had already a great ally in an unlicensed printing press, 
and trading comnnmities both in England and Flanders propagated and 
exported a biblical and heretical literature, which bishops, even when they 
had royal authority to back them, could do little to repress. 


Thus even the interests of trade were enlisted in opposition to a once 
universal Church ; and they naturally added strength both to English 
sympathy with the Low Countries and to English antagonism to Philip of 
Spain. The free spirit of navigation, too, tended in the same direction; for 
what right had the pope, as if lord of all the earth, to hand over the whole of 


a newly discovered world, with lands and streams the extent of which could 
not yet be estimated, to the sole dominion of the Spanish king? The 
importance of Spain with these new acquisitions, in addition to the 
territories 
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Philip also held in the north and south of Italy, was a danger to the rest of 
Europe, and drew France and England together for a time. But the papacy 
leaned on that secular power which seemed in a fair way to dommate the 

world. 


Eight years before the Armada Philip II’s greatness had become still more 
unposing by his acquisition of the crown of Portugal, which united m his 
days the whole penmsula under one king, and placed at his command the 
resources of a nation specially distinguished for maritime enterprise and 
colonisation. France had meanwhile been torn asunder by a succession of 
civil wars about religion. The crown was weak, now seeking to strengthen 
itself by an alliance with the Huguenots and with Queen Elizabeth, anon 
driven to the wild insanity of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Philip was 
head of the great Catholic League, and was expected to reduce the 
Netherlands to submission and to turn Elizabeth off the throne. But he had 
an uncomfortable neighbour in Henry, king of Navarre, who headed the 
Protestants in France until on the failure of the line of Valois he became 
king of France himself as Henry IV, Under him began a new policy; for 
although, even to secure his possession of the throne, he became reconciled 
to the church, yet he made the best terms he could for the Huguenots, 
whose communion he had left, and accorded them religious toleration by 
the Edict of Nantes. Some practical settlement to put an end to civil war had 
long been the aim of those French statesmen who were called PoUtiques, 
and though the recognition of two separate communions was entirely 
opposed to traditional ideas of government, it was acquiesced in as a 
necessity for nearly ninety years. 


The toleration granted, indeed, was but a limited toleration after all. The 
Huguenot gentry were allowed to worship in their own way within their 


own country houses and in most of the towns ; they were made capable of 
holding important offices, and were allowed a share in the administration of 
justice. But it was only a local, not a general toleration, and could not give 
permanent satisfaction. It was, however, the first instance of such a policy 
being adopted in any coimtry. Heretics in every land had been treated as 
public enemies, even where the pope’s authority had been set aside. The 
political and social system every/-here was so bound up with a religious 
system, that disrespect to the local religion could only be treated as 
dangerous ; and neither Germany nor England had learned the lesson which 
the French PoUtiques had already learned from a dreary civil war until each 
of these countries had itself gone through a like experience. 


A generation after the Edict of Nantes the restlessness of the Huguenots 
again made itself dangerous to French nationality and had to be repressed 
by Richelieu when it sought help from England at Rochelle. But Richelieu 
was conciliatory to the vanquished, seeking above all things peace and 
order for France, in complete subjection to its king. Under him France was 
again rising to take the place of Spain as the leading power in Europe. 
Spanish greatness had already declmed since the death of Philip I, and 
Catholic ascendancy m Europe was passing away likewise. But the dreams 
of the house of Austria were not yet dissipated, that between its two 
separate branches in Spain and Germany it could yet rule the world, and 
France might have been in serious danger from fires on either side of her, 
but for the great domestic fire in Germany of the Thirty Years’ War, which 
was far more serious to her rivals. 


It was the sad misfortune of Germany that it had no real sovereign, as 
France and England had, and from the day of the great Bohemian revolt in 
1618 every element of power and every element of discord in Europe 
rushed 
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in to harass and oppress the unhappy people. There was Romanism, 
Lutheranism, Calvinism, Bohemian nationality, the rights of German 
princes, the rights of the empire, the rights of the house of Austria, the 


interference of Gustavus Adolphus, and the policy of a Protestant union to 
meet a Catholic league. What a multitude of discordant interests preying on 
the very heart of central Europe! What a painfully long drawn-out struggle, 
in which the horrors of war, augmented by a licentious soldiery, left to pay 
themselves by rapine, have never been exceeded for atrocity! Germany, 
even as far south as Munich, welcomed with open arms the Protestant king 
of Sweden, who kept his troops in order and really felt for the people. But 
with all the shift-ings and changings, nothing seemed ever to be settled; and 
when at last the peace of Westphalia gave rest to poor desolated Geiinany, it 
gave no religious toleration to individuals, but recognised the religion of 
each separate prince as that of the territory which he ruled. All that 
Germany gained by that peace was a much-needed rest. But France gained 
Alsace and Lorraine, which had been the highway for Spanish troops to the 
Palatinate, and the Netherlands and Switzerland gained recognition as 
nationalities. The dreams of the house of Austria were dissipated, and 
France was becoming greater every day. Her war with Spain, however, 
continued for eleven years longer, during which France was invariably 
successful, till, in the end, she had clearly become the great military power 
in Europe mider the “Grand Monarque,” Louis XIV. 


Concurrent with the Thirty Years’ War in Germany were the great 
parliamentary struggle and the civil war in England. For the question 
between king and parliament began even under James I, and was terminated 
by the execution of Charles I the year after the peace of Westphalia. It was 
certainly unfortunate for the Stuarts, when they inherited Tudor traditions of 
government, that they had not the Tudor gift of choosing wise councillors 
or appreciating good advice. This was the more to be regretted as their 
responsibilities were greater. It was impossible that kings with families and 
foreign connections, having, besides, three kingdoms to rule instead of two, 
could live on the same economical scale as Queen Elizabeth, and their 
needs made it all the more advisable that there should be a perfect 
understanding between them and their parliaments. Despotic as the Tudors 
undoubtedly v/ere, they had always shown great respect for the house of 
commons. It was their policy, in fact, to raise its importance as a 
counterpoise to the house of lords; and when near the close of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign that house remonstrated with her against monopolies, she 
yielded in a manner which was graciousness itself. “Mr. Speaker,” she said, 


“I have more cause to thank you all than you me ; for had I not received a 
knowledge from you I might have fallen into the lap of error, only for lack 
of information.” 


Treated in this manner as real advisers of the crown, who might be assured 
that the sovereign was seeking the good of his people and not merely his 
own, parliament would have been far less disposed to question the royal 
prerogative or attempt to limit its exercise. Unfortunately, the Stuarts failed 
to inspire confidence that the nation’s interests were theirs. They fell “into 
the lap of error,” and the ministers in whom they unfortunately trusted were 
not the men to extricate them from false positions. The true sphere of the 
house of commons was as yet a limited one; but sound finance and some 
effort to control corruption were objects which were felt to be important. 
And much was done, undoubtedly, wlu^n the commons coademned 
monopolies, and the great lord Bacon fell tainted with the too prevalent 
corruption of courtiers and of judges. 
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Here, however, we see that even in the days of James I a sense of ahenation 
had begun between parhament and the court. And, apart altogether from the 
causes of difference, this was essentially unwholesome ; for according to 
the constitutional theory the king is an essential part of parliament and no 
real parliament can exist without him. Parliament is a conference for the 
public good between the three great powers in the nation, king, lords, and 
commons ; and apart from parliament the constitutional theory in England, 
as in France, would have been summed up in the aphorism of Louis XIV, 
“P Etat cest moi.” For while parliament cannot exist without the king, the 
king may undoubtedly exist without parliament, and does so, even at this 
day, for a considerable portion of the year, his acts being determined, of 
course, by responsible ministers. It was merely this question of ministerial 
responsibility which was not settled in the early part of the seventeenth 
century ; and matters were clearly becoming dangerous when the king 
wanted money to carry out a policy on which he could not take his 
commons fully into his confidence. 


THE HITTITES AND THE HEBREWS 


The Hebrew literature furnishes us with further information. From this we 
learn that in the year 1000 B.C. and later (in the time of David and 
Solomon) the Hittites were Israel’s neighbours on the northern frontier, and 
that intermarriages even took place between the Hittites and the Israelites. 
For Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah the Hittite, was an Israelitish woman of 
good family. So far south then did the power of the Hittites extend in the 
most ancient period of the Israelite kingdom, though the former had been 
already much endangered by the invasion of a new people, the Aramteans, 
who had probably wandered there as nomads from the eastern bank of the 
Euphrates. 


396 THE HISTORY OF WESTERN ASIA 


In brief, those Hittites whom we had hitherto looked upon as more or less 
dim figures have suddenly revealed themselves to us in a new character, and 
it is almost impossible to say in what department of the science of antiquity 
they will not prove of preeminent importance. As regards Semitic antiquity 
in particular, they possibly possess tlie same value lor a correct estimate of 
the relics of the civilisation of the northern Canaanites and the western 
Syrians as the Sumerians and Accadians have in respect to the civilisation 
of the Semitic Babylonians and Assyrians and of the Hebrews. Further 
inquiry, and certainly rich accessions of material, will clear up many points 
at which it is at present only permissible to guess ; and perhaps the 
immediate future may bring the most interesting conclusion, especially 
regarding their linguistic position and also in respect to their religious 
history, c 


The Protestant fervour of the nation did not seriously inconvenience an 
unmarried sovereign like Elizabeth. But James required a suitable match for 
his son, and to find a princess abroad who was not a Catholic was an 
impossibility. His daughter Elizabeth was already married to the elector 
palatine, whose unhappy acceptance of the crown of Bohemia had caused 
him to lose both that kingdom and the palatinate. And both with James I 
and with Charles I the recovery of the palatinate for the husband, and 
afterwards for the son of this Elizabeth, was the one leading motive in 
foreign policy. When there was no hope of assistance from parliament 
James turned to Spain as an ally for help in this great object, and even 
entertained the idea of matching his son with the infanta. Then after being 
repulsed by Spain, England fell into the arms of France, and Charles 
actually married Henrietta Maria just after his accession. But the recovery 
of the palatinate proved altogether a hopeless object; all the more so 
because parliament at home was not treated with due consideration. Indeed, 
both James and Charles were weak enough to give a pledge to parliament 
before the marriage that no religious liberty should be extended to English 
Roman Catholics on account of the queen being of that religion ; while on 
the other hand, yielding to pressure, they promised the French government 
that their own Roman Catholic subjects should have that toleration which 
parliament declined to give them. 


Charles I declared that parliament was for counsel, not for control; a king, 
he considered, was accountable to God only. Nor were the Stuarts the first 
kings of England who held such views. High churchmen, moreover, 
maintained the royal power and declared it to be the duty of loyal subjects 
even to pay a forced loan. That some got church preferment for this is no 
argument that they were insincere. But Calvinism was strong in the house 
of commons and in a considerable section of the clergy. Pamphlets flew 
about urging the house of commons to step in and preserve the faith, and 
the house of commons, unfortunately, took this for the most important part 
of its business. On the other hand the king, not getting “counsel” such as he 
liked from parliament, became all the more absolute in theory ; and by the 
Star Chamber and the Court of High Commission the bishops were most 
objectionably placed in the position of judges of offences against 
themselves. But brutal as some of the sentences were, cruel punishments 
had been so long the rule that little complaint was made of them. Much 


more serious in the public eye was the influence of Archbishop Laud in 
promoting cere-PEEFATORY CHARACTERISATION 11 


monial religion and insisting on uniformity. His rigour was not the right 
kind of rigour to satisfy the Calvinists; in fact, part of his offence in their 
eyes was that he promoted too much freedom, as when, at the beginning of 
his archiepiscopal rule, he encouraged the king to reissue his father’s Book 
of Sports, and ordered the clergy to read openly throughout the land the 
permission of Sunday amusements. 


Sharp divisions now reigned in things political and religious, and theory 
was pitted against theory. Puritanism was undoubtedly anxious to purify the 
moral atmosphere, but was strangely vehement about things indifferent. 
Prynne lost his ears for intemperate zeal; but it was the revolt of Scotland 
against episcopacy that brought on the real crisis. The attempts of Charles 
to govern without a parliament, and the levying of ship-money, however he 
may have thought himself within his rights and been countenanced at first 
by his judges, exasperated public feeling and created sympathy and alliance 
with the Presbyterian Scots. At length when the Long Parliament met, it 
began a course of injustice by the attainder of Strafford, which the king, 
fearing for his consort’s safety, felt too weak to oppose; and by giving his 
assent to the bill he sent his most devoted servant to the block. No wonder 
the commons grew bolder, and the king’s unhappy attempt to arrest the five 
members made them all the more so. Their demand for the control of the 
militia naturally brought on the civil war, which was simply bound to end in 
the way it did, notwithstanding the devotion and self-denial of many fervid 
royalists. 


In the very midst of this struggle the celebrated Assembly of Divines sat at 
Westminster and framed a constitution for a Presbyterian church; which 
parliament, having adopted, made a political and religious alliance with the 
Scots by the Solemn League and Covenant. But a new religious system to 
be forced on the nation by a house of commons with an army at its 
command could hardly have higher spiritual credentials than episcopacy 
and royal supremacy. A national church with an old historic foundation had, 
in fact, better claims in the way of authority, and the ideal of freedom at 
which Puritanism aimed found more ardent followers in the growing sect of 


Independents, Parliament, however, soon found that instead of having the 
army at its command, it was itself in the power of the army. Indeed, it was 
just after the Scots had surrendered the king to the parliamentary 
commissioners because he would not establish Presbyterianism in the place 
of Episcopacy, that the deputies of the two houses went to Hounslow Heath 
to seek the protection of the army and put themselves under a bondage that 
they were never to be able to shake off. 


There is no divine right so incontestable as the divine right of force, and 
when a kingdom gets into complete disorder that is the final arbiter. After 
the execution of the king there was nothing but organised force to save the 
country from destruction. And Cromwell did much more than save her. He 
restored peace and prosperity within her borders, and with the aid of 
Admiral Blake won for England a supremacy at sea, which gave her a 
foremost position among all the powers of Europe. He even laid the 
foundations of a great empire. Yet with how much effort did he strive to 
maintain himself in a position which was really unsound from the very first. 
He had to hammer three kingdoms into a kind of necessary unity, and 
would fain have brought back as far as could be the old traditions of the 
constitution. But the task was beyond his power. The hammering, indeed, 
was very efficacious. In England, and even in Scotland, a sense of political 
and religious order made itself felt. In unhappy Ireland, subdued by 
merciless 
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Puritanical force, there was only submission under a sense of deeper and 
more cruel wrongs than she had suffered before. A religious despot is the 
cruelest kind of tyrant; for, unhappily, no man’s religion is accompanied by 
perfect clearness of view, and zeal only makes error worse. This in truth 
was the case with Charles I, though it is absurd to call him a tyrant who was 
continually coerced by others. His principles of government were mistaken, 
but he did far more mischief by yielding against his principles than by 
anything he did to carry them out. Cromwell was a religious despot, too, but 
of a very different type, and while strongly governed by the feeling that he 
was accountable only to God in his highest acts, his resolutions were always 


based on practical considerations. Hence, though raised to power by what 
was quite as much a religious as a political revolution, he in practice broke 
through the exclusive-ness and intolerance to which the saints of his party 
would have bound him. Himself an Independent, he would not allow 
Presbyterianism to have its way in all things; he would tolerate even Jews, 
Anabaptists, and Quakers. The only religions proscribed were Roman 
Catholicism and the Church of England. But the change was serious 
enough, when even the observance of Christmas Day was forcibly put 
down, and when marriage itself was made a civil ceremony which it was 
illegal to grace with any religious office. 


The nation was soon tired of the severities of Puritanism, and even the 
political system depended for its maintenance too much upon one man. 
Within two years of Cromwell’s death the commonwealth collapsed. The 
army under Monk resuscitated for a brief time the remains of the Long 
Parliament, restored Charles II, and disbanded itself “without one bloody 
nose,” as Baxter observed at the time. The king and the Church of England 
came by their own again. But the English monarchy was no longer what it 
had been, nor the church eitlier. The church, indeed, purified by trial and no 
longer made oppressive by objectionable tribunals, was in some sense 
stronger than before; but it had ceased to be a religion to which all must 
conform. After one great effort at comprehension it was obliged to let 
seceders go their ways. As for monarchy, it was impossible that it could rest 
secure after such convulsions as the country had passed through. But the 
new king’s experience had taught him to understand men thoroughly, and 
he knew how to keep his seat. His father’s fate was a warning against being 
too much in earnest, and no king was more cautious to avoid the least 
appearance of personal interference in affairs of state. Inglorious as his 
reign was and profligate as was his life, we cannot wonder at such results 
from the lessons of the past. 


His brother, James II, took a more serious view of things, and by his 
extraordinary indiscretions played into the hands of enemies who had long 
caballed against him. A new revolution was only the natural consequence. 
Its strength, of course, lay in opposition to a king who not only was an 
avowed convert to Rome, but who seemed utterly heedless of the danger of 
straining the prerogative as his father had done before him. 


CHAPTER I 


THE REIGN OF HENRY VII 


[1485-1509 A.D.] 


Never was king so thoroughly disciplined by adversity before he came to 
the throne as was King Henry VII. Without a father even from his birth, 
driven abroad in his childhood owing to the attainder of his family, more 
than once nearly delivered up to his enemies, and owing life and liberty to 
his own and his friends’ astuteness, his ultimate conquest of the crown was 
scarcely so much a triumph of ambition as the achievement of personal 
safety. He might, in-deed, for anything we know to the contrary, have 
remained an exile and a refugee to the end of his days, had not the tyranny 
of Richard IIT drawn towards him the sj-mpathies of Englishmen in a way 
they were not drawn towards him during Edward’s reign. — James 


GAIRDNER.b 


” We are apt to look on Henry VII as the founder of a dynasty, and on his 
reign as marking the beginning of a new era,” says Freeman. c “Both views 
are true; but they must not be allowed to put out of sight the fact that, till 
quite the end of his reign, his throne was as insecure as that of any of his 
predecessors. The civil wars were not yet ended ; in foreign lands Henry 
was looked on as a mere adventurer, who had won the crown by the chances 
of one battle, and who was likely to lose what he had won by the chances of 
another. Hence he was, like Edward IV in the same case, specially anxious 
to establish his position among foreign princes. To obtain, as he did at last, 
an infanta for his son, even to give his daughter to the king of Scots, were in 
his view important objects of policy. But those objects were not attained till 


after he had strengthened his position at home by successfully withstanding 
more than one enemy. “c 


The long quarrel between the two houses of York and Lancaster had 
deluged England with blood ; by a fortunate concurrence of circumstances, 
it was given 
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to Henry of Richmond, an exile and an adventurer, without means and 
without title, to unite the interests of the “two roses,” and to bequeath to 
posterity the benefit of an undisputed succession. From the field of 
Bosworth he proceeded to Leicester. Victory had placed the crown on his 
temples, and the absence of a rival secured to him the present possession of 
the sovereignty. But a perplexing question occurred : on what title was he to 
ground his claim ? On that of hereditary descent ? The right of hereditary 
descent, even supposing it to be in the family of Lancaster, and not of York, 
could not be propagated through an illegitimate branch, which to prevent 
dispute had been originally cut off from the succession by an act of 
parliament. Should he then depend on his stipulated marriage with the 
princess Elizabeth? But his pride disdained to owe the sceptre to a wife, the 
representative of a rival and hated family. That would be to justify the 
dethronement of Henry VI, to acknowledge himself a king only by courtesy, 
and to exclude his issue by any succeeding marriage from all claim to the 
throne. There remained the right of conquest ; but, though he might appeal 
to his late victory as an argument that Heaven approved of his pretensions,’ 
he dared not mention the name of conquest, or he would have united his 
friends with his foes in a common league against him, [because it was 
taught that a conqueror might dispossess all men of their lands, since they 
held them of a prince that had been conquered.] The question became the 


subject of long and anxious deliberation ; and it was at last resolved to 
follow a line of proceeding which, while it settled the crown on the king 
and his heirs general, should not brmg either his right, or that of the 
princess, into discussion. 


The reader has seen that Richard before his fall had named his nephew, 
John de la Pole, earl of Lincoln, to be his successor. Him and his 
pretensions Henry treated with contempt; but there was another prince, 
Edward Plantagenet, son of the late duke of Clarence, whom he viewed 
with peculiar jealousy. Even Richard, when his own son was dead, had at 
first assigned to him the honours of the heir-apparent; but afterwards, 
fearing that he might become a dangerous competitor, had confined him in 
the castle of Sheriff Hutton in Yorkshire. The first act of the new king at 
Leicester was to transfer the young prince, who had only reached his 
fifteenth year, from his prison in the north to a place of greater security, the 
Tower, The public commiserated the lot of the innocent victim, who thus, to 
satisfy the ambition of others, was condemned to perpetual imprisonment 
from his childhood; and the spot chosen for his confinement, a spot so 
lately stained with the blood of princes, was considered an omen of his 
subsequent destiny. The princess Elizabeth had been his fellow captive at 
Sheriff Hutton. Richard had sent her there as soon as he heard of the 
invasion ; Henry ordered her to be conducted by several noblemen to the 
house of her mother in London. 


The fall of the usurper excited little regret. No man could pity his death who 
had pitied the fate of his unoffending nephews. When the conqueror entered 
the capital, August 28th, 1485, he was received with unequivocal demon- 


[‘ Many historians have denied the legitimacy of Henry’s succession. His 
grandfather, the Welshman Owen Tudor, had married Catharine, the widow 
of Henry V. This gave the descendants no royal claim, but Owen’s son 
Edmund Tudor, earl of Richmond, married a descendant of John of Gaunt 
by his third wife Catharine Swynford. It was said that Richard II legitimised 
this irregular union only on condition that the issue should make no 
pretensions to the succession, and in proof a printed patent was shown. But 
it is now known that the original document in the Rolls of Parliament has 
no such limitation, and while a dupli-cate among the Patent Rolls shows it, 


it is plainly the interpolation of a later hand — probably of the time of Henr' 
IV, who objected to the legitimisation of his half-brothers. Von Ranke,’ 
adducing these facts, believes Henry VII’s claims fully legal. ] 
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strations of joy. As he passed through the streets the crowd obstructed his 
way, that they might behold and greet the deUverer of his country. Before 
him were borne the ensigns of his triumph, the three standards which had 
led his small army to victory, and these he devoutly offered on the high altar 
of St. Paul’s. But his coronation was delayed, and the joy of the public was 
damped, by the sudden spread of a disease which acquired from its 
predominant symptoms the appellation of the sweating sickness. It 
generally extinguished life within the course of twenty-four hours ; and 
some idea may be formed of its ravages, when it is known that within eight 
days it proved fatal to two successive lord mayors and six of the aldermen 
of London. At the end of the month, whether it were owing to the .greater 
experience of the physicians, or the coldness of the season, its violence 
began to abate, and on October 30th the new king received the rite of 
coronation from the hands of the cardinal archbishop of Canterbury. 


On that occasion twelve knights bamierets were created, and the king’s 
uncle, the earl of Pembroke, was raised to the dignity of duke of Bedford, 
the lord Stanley to that of earl of Derby, and Sir Edward Courtenay to that 
of earl of Devon. At the same time he appointed a body of select archers, 
amounting to fifty men, to attend on him, under the appellation of ” yeomen 
of the guard.” The institution excited surprise; but Henry justified it on the 
ground that by foreign princes a guard was considered a necessary 
appendage to the regal dignity.“ 


THE KIXG AND PARLIAMENT 


As anew historical era had commenced with the new dynasty, it will be 
sufficient in this place to point out the principal circumstances in the polity 


of England at the accession of Henry VII. 


The essential checks upon the royal authority were five in number : 1. The 
king could levy no sort of new tax on his people, except by the grant of his 
parliament, consisting as well of bishops and mitred abbots or lords 
spiritual, and of hereditary peers or temporal lords, who sat and voted 
promiscuously in the same chamber, as of representatives from the 
freeholders of each county, and from the burgesses of many towns and less 
considerable places, forming the lower or commons’ house. 2. The previous 
assent and authority of the same assembly was necessary for every new law, 
whether of a general or temporary nature. 3. No man could be committed to 
prison but by a legal warrant specifying his offence ; and by an usage nearly 
tantamount to constitutional right, he must be speedily brought to trial, by 
means of regular sessions of jail delivery. 4. The fact of guilt or innocence 
on a criminal charge was determined in a public court, and in the county 
where the offence was alleged to have occurred, by a jury of twelve men, 
from whose unanimous verdict no appeal could be made. Civil rights, so far 
as they depended on matters of fact, were subject to the same decision. 5. 
The officers and servants of the crown, violating the personal liberty or 
other right of the subject, might be sued in an action for damages, to be 
assessed by a jury, or, in some cases, were liable to a criminal process ; nor 
could they plead any warrant or command in their justification, not even the 
direct order of the king. 


[‘ Gairdner b has pointed out a curious error in all the histories. They state 
that Richard entered London “in a close carriage.” The error was due to 
Speed,* who, misreading the words of Andr6 f—Uetanter (joyfully) as 
latenter (secretly) — hazarded the guess “belike in a horse litter or close 
chariot,” a guess soberly accepted by Bacon ff and accepted since without 
question. ] 
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These securities, though it would be easy to prove that they were all 
recognised in law, differed much in the degree of their effective operation. 
It may be said of the first, that it was now completely established. After a 
long contention, the kings of England had tlesisted for nearly one hundred 
years from every attempt to impose taxes without consent of parliament ; 
and their recent device of demanding benevolences, or half-compulsory 
gifts, though very oppressive, and on that account just abolished by an act 
of the late usurper, Richard, was in effect a recognition of the general 
principle which it sought to elude rather than transgress. ^ 


Soon after the coronation the king met his parliament, November 7th, 1485, 
and when the commons presented to him their speaker, was careful to 
inform them that “he had come to the throne by just title of inheritance, and 
by the sure jutlgment of God, who had given him the victory over his 
enemy in the field”; but, lest they should be alarmed by the last words, he 
added that every man should continue “to enjoy his rights and 
hereditaments, with the exception of such persons as in the present 
parliament should be punished for their offences against his royal majesty.” 


When the commons returned to their own house, an unexpected difficulty 
arose. A large proportion of the members had been outlawed by the last 
monarch. Coulcl they sit there in quality of lawgivers? Even the king, who 
had summoned them together, had been attainted. Was that attainder to 
continue unrepealed? Henry was displeased with the boldness of these 
questions; but dissembling his resentment, he consulted the judges, who 
replied that as far as regarded the king himself, the crown had cleared away 
all legal corruption of blood ; but that the members attainted by course of 
law must forbear to sit till their attainder had been reversed by equal 
authority. The advice was followed ; all who had been disinherited by 
Richard were by one act restored to their former rights ; and separate bills 
were passed in favour of the king’s mother, the dukes of Bedford, 
Buckingham, and Somerset, the marquis of Dorset, the earl of Oxford, the 
lords Beaumont, Wells, Clifford, Hungerford, De Roos, and several others. 
The whole number of those who profited by this measure amounted to one 
hundred and seven.’ The transactions which followed were important and 
interesting. 


HITTITE ART 


There is no originality in the Hittite art of Syria. It is Assyrian art, 
interpreted by barbarians and debased in the process. With the exception of 
one rude torso, found in Cilicia, and the inscribed statue of a lion from 
Marash, it is all in low relief, according to Assyrian precedent, and the 
costumes and attitudes of the figures have evidently been copied from the 
Assyrian, though we remark some difference of detail. For example, the 
Hittite Astarte, corresponding to the Istar of Babylon and similarly 
represented, has the special peculiarities of being winged and wearing a 
conical tiara. 


The debasement of the art in Hittite hands is exhibited by a series of bas- 
reliefs found at Sindjerli, and another in a mound in the same district. The 
latter of these represents a lion hunt, evidently copied from some Ninevite 
model, but without any of the vigour which the Assyrians put into their 
sculptures. The animal appears to be submitting with perfect tranquillity, 
while he is stabbed to death with javelots. 


Farther west, and especially in Cilicia, the sculptures become more original, 
but also more rude. The special attributes of the Hittites, as shown in these 
monuments, are the diadem, the women’s tall cap with a long veil, and the 
pointed shoes. The latter, however, are the ordinary wear of the modern 
populations of Asia Minor. 


One canton of Cappadocia, the Pteria of Herodotus, contains many Hittite 
ruins. The village of Boghaz-Keui, its ancient capital, possesses bas-reliefs 
cut in the rock, and the remains of a royal palace having many points in 
common with those of Assyria. The same is true of the palace of Euiuk ; but 
a sphinx, placed at the door, betrays an Egyptian influence, though details 
of its sculpture have been borrowed from Assyria. 


Both influences are also apparent in the rock sculpture of Boghaz-Keui, 
called lasili-Kaia, ” the written stone,” and with these the sculptures of the 
palace of Euiuk have much in common. But while the Assyrian monuments 
are in honour of the sovereigns, these of the Hittites all have a religious 


In the settlement of the cro/vn by legislative enactment, Henry proceeded 
with cautious and measured steps. Jealous as he was of the pretended right 
of the house of Lancaster, he was equally sensible that the claim of the 
princess Elizabeth would prove the firmest support of his throne. Hence he 
watched all the proceedings with the most scrupulous solicitude. To weaken 
her claim would be to undermine his own interest ; to confirm it would 
encourage a suspicion that he was conscious of a defect in his own title. In 


[‘ The ministers whom Henry most trusted and favoured were not chosen 
from among the nobility, or even from among the laity. John Morton and 
Richard Foxe, two clerey-mcn, persons of industry, vigilance, and capacity, 
were the men to whom he chiefly confided his affairs and secret counsels. 
They had shared with him all his former dangers and distresses, and he now 
took care to make them participate in his good fortune. They were both 
called to the privy coimcil; Morton was restored to the bishopric of Ely, 
Foxe was created bishop of Exeter. The former soon after, upon the death of 
Bouchier, was raised to the see of Cante^hu^^’^; the latter was made privy 
seal, and successively bishop of Bath and Wells, Durham and Winchester. 
For Henry, as Lord Bacon observes, loved to employ and advance prelates, 
because, having rich bishoprics to bestow, it was easy for him to reward 
their services. And it was his maxim to raise them by slow steps, and make 
them first pass through the inferior sees. He probably expected that, as they 
were naturally more dependent on him than the nobility, who during that 
age enjoyed possessions and jurisdictions dangerous to royal authority, so 
the prospect of farther elevation would render them still more active in his 
service and more obsequious to his commands. — Hume.?] 
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his own favour he commanded that all records containing any mention of 
his attainder should be cancelled and taken off the file; in favour of his 
Lancastrian predecessors, he annulled the act of Edward IV which had 
pronounced Henry IV and Henry V usurpers, Henry VI an usurper and 
traitor, Margaret and Edward, the wife and son of that monarch, traitors, 
and all the heirs of the body of Henry of Derby incapable of holding or 
inheriting any estate, dignity, pre-eminence, hereditament, or possession 
within the realm; and in favour of Elizabeth he repealed the act of the 1st of 
Richard III, by which that princess had been pronounced a bastard, in 
common with the rest of her father’s children by Elizabeth Grey. 


Out of respect for her who was to be queen, neither the title nor the body of 
the act was read in either house. By advice of the judges it was merely 
designated by the first words ; the original was then ordered to be burned, 
and all persons possessed of copies were commanded to deliver them to the 
chancellor before Easter, under the penalty of fine and imprisonment. In the 
act of settlement itself no mention was made of Elizabeth or her heirs ; even 
Henry’s own claim, which he so ostentatiously brought forward in his 
speech to the commons, “of his just right of inheritance, and the sure 
judgment of God,” was studiously omitted; and it was merely enacted that 
“the inheritance of the crown should be, rest, re-main, and abide in the most 
royal person of the then 


sovereign lord. King Henry VII, and the heirs of his body lawfully coming, 
perpetually with the grace of God so to endure, and in none other.” 


But this cautious policy, and in particular this silence with respect to the 
princess, seems to have alarmed not only the partisans of the house of York, 
but even Henry’s own friends, who had trusted that under the union of the 
Red and White Roses domestic peace would succeed to war and dissension. 
When the commons presented to the king the usual grant of tonnage and 
poundage for life, they coupled with it a petition that he would be pleased to 
“take to wife and consort the princess Elizabeth, which marriage they hoped 
God would bless with a progeny of the race of kings” ; the lords spiritual 


and temporal, rising from their seats and bowing to the throne, signified 
their concurrence; and Henry graciously answered that he was willing to 
comply with their request.” 


Henry in reason ought to have been satisfied with the declaration which 
effaced all former blemishes and deficiencies, and made him a good and 
lawful king from the time he assumed the crown, which was on the field of 
battle; but he resolved to be a king even before that time, in order to punish 
men for 


H. W. — VOL. XIX. C 
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treason which had never been committed, unless he could antedate his royal 
existence. This antedating involved some very curious points : if he clauned 
the crown by right of his descent from the house of Lancaster, he might 
have been expected to date from his boyhood or from the murder of Henry 
VI; if people looked to the rights he would derive from his marriage with 
the princese Elizabeth of the house of York, though they could not help 
knowing that this marriage had not even yet been celebrated, they might 
have allowed him the latitude of dating from the murder of Elizabeth’s 
brothers in the Tower; but Henry took a very different course, and with 
characteristic nicety, as if so small a theft from time were no theft at all, he 
only antedated by a single day, making his reign begin on the 21st of 
August, the eve of the battle of Bosworth, when the crown was on the head 
of Richard, and he, Henry, was nothing but earl of Richmond. 


In this manner the marches and countermarches, and all the long 
preparations of the friends of Richard to meet the invader were overlooked, 
and they were accused of nothing treasonable before that day. In the 
preamble of the bill which he caused to be introduced in parliament, after a 
recital of the unnatural, mischievous, and great perjuries, treasons, 
homicides, and murders ” in shedding of infants’ blood,” with many other 
wrongs, odious offences, and abominations against God and man, 
committed by Richard, late duke of Gloucester, it was shown how Norfolk, 
Surrey, Lovell, Zouch, Ratcliffe, Catesby, and others had, “on the 21st day 
of August, the first year of the reign of our sovereign lord, assembled to 
them at Leicester, in the county of Leicester, a great host, traitorously 
intending, imagining, and conspiring the destruction of the king’s royal 
person, our sovereign liege lord,” etc. 


The absurtlity of this antedating by a day was too manifest to escape 
observation, and the whole tendency was startling. It was asked how 
Richard, and Norfolk, and Surrey, and the other adherents of the late king, 
could have committed treason against Henry, then only earl of Richmond, 
and at a time when he had -never publicly laid claim to the crown. 


All constitutional and legal objections were, however, overruled, and, in 
spite of a faint opposition withhi doors and a louder outcry without, the 
subservient parliament passed the bill as required, and attainted the late 
king, the duke of Norfolk, his son the earl of Surrey, Lord Lovell, Lord 
Ferrers, and twenty-five other noblemen and gentlemen. Henry thus 
obtained what he much wanted — an immediate supply of money; some of 
the confiscated estates, the largest and finest in the kingdom, he kept to 
himself, and others he distributed among his needy followers. Of the thirty 
persons thus attainted, some had fallen with Richard and the duke of 
Norfolk at Bosworth; some, like Lord Lovell, had taken sanctuary, and 
some had fled beyond sea. The new king was only fond of executions on 
great state occasions, and the only blood which was shed at this revolution 
was that of Richard’s confidential adviser, Catesby, and of two persons 
named Brecher, who were put to death immediately after the battle.“ 


The act of resumption which followed was less invidious, and equally 
politic. Treading in the footsteps of former monarchs, the king revoked all 


grants made by the crown since the 34th of Henry VI, and as the grantees 
were chiefly the partisans of the house of York, they were all placed at the 
mercy of the king, who, according to his judgment or caprice, had it in his 
power to take from them, or to confirm to them, the possession of their 
property. Before he dissolved the parliament he granted a general pardon to 
the adherents of Richard ; but that he might monopolise the whole merit of 
the measure, he would not aliow it to originate at the intercession, or to be 
issued with the concurrence, of the two houses. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF THE ROSES, 1456. 


During the recess after Christmas he married EHzabeth, January 18, 1486. 
It was beheved that the delay arose from a desire to prevent her name from 
being inserted in the act of settlement. When that point had been obtained, 
he hastened to gratify the wishes of his people and parliament. If the 
ambition of the princess was flattered by this union, we are told that she had 
little reason to congratulate herself on the score of domestic happiness; that 
Henry treated her with harshness and with neglect; and that in his 
estimation neither the beauty of her person nor the sweetness of her 
disposition could atone for the deadly crime of being a descendant of the 
house of York./ 


As the king and queen were relatives, a dispensation had been granted 
previously to the marriage by the bishop of Imola, the legate of Innocent 


VIII. But Henry applied for another to the pontiff himself, avowedly for the 
purpose of removing every doubt respecting the validity of the marriage, 
but in reality that by introducing into it the meaning which he affixed to the 
act of settlement, that meaning might have the sanction of the papal 
authority. The pontiff, therefore, at the prayer of the king, and to preserve 
the tranquillity of the realm, confirms the dispensation which has already 
been granted, and the act of settlement passed by the parliament; and 
concludes by excommunicating all those who may hereafter attempt to 


disturb him or his posterity in the possession of their rights. The existence 
of this extraordinary instrument betrays the king’s uneasiness with respect 
to the insufficiency of his own claim, h 


WicKHAM Court, Kent 


(Time of Henry VII) 


LORD bacon’s account OF THE ROYAL PROGRESS 


Towards the middle of the spring the king, full of confidence and assurance, 
as a prince that had been victorious in battle, and had prevailed with his 
parliament in all that he desired, and had the ring of acclamations fresh in 
his ears, thought the rest of his reign should be but play and the enjoying of 
a kingdom. Yet, as a wise and watchful king, he would not neglect anything 
for his safety, thinking nevertheless to perform all things now rather as an 
exercise than as a labour. So he being truly informed that the northern 


[‘ Gairdnerb believes tliat these charges arc overdrawn; and we shall see 
later that on the death of their son a relation of much tenderness plainly 
subsisted between them. | 
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parts were not only affectionate to the house of York, but particularly had 
been devoted to King Richard III, thought it would be a summer well spent 
to visit those parts, and by his presence and application of himself to 
reclaim and rectify those humours. But the king, in his account of peace and 
calms, did nmch overcast his fortunes; which proved for many years 
together full of broken seas, tides, and tempests. For he was no sooner come 
to Lincoln, where he kept his Easter, but he received news that the lord 
Lovell, Humphrey Stafford, and Thomas Stafford, who had formerly taken 
sanctuary at Colchester, were departed out of sanctuary, but to what place 
no man could tell. Which advertisement the king despised, and continued 
his journey to York. 


At York there came fresh and more certain advertisement that the lord 
Lovell was at hand with a great power of men, and that the Staffords were 
in arms in Worcestershire, and had made their approaches to the city of 
Worcester to assail it. The king, as a prince of great and profound judgment, 
was not much moved with it ; for that he thought it was but a rag or remnant 
of Bosworth Field, and had nothing in it of the main party of the house of 
York. But he was more doubtful of the raising of forces to resist the rebels, 
than of the resistance itself ; for that he was in a core of people whose 
affections he suspected. But the action enduring no delay, he did speedily 
levy and send against the lord Lovell to the number of three thousand men, 
ill armed but well assured (being taken few out of his own train, and the rest 
out of the tenants and followers of such as were safe to be trusted), under 
the conduct of the duke of Bedford. And as his manner was to send his 
pardons rather before the sword than after, he gave commission to the duke 
to proclaim pardon to all that would come in ; which the duke, upon his 
approach to the lord Lovell ‘s camp, did perform. 


And it fell out as the king expected ; the heralds were the great ordnance. 
For the lord Lovell, upon his proclamation of pardon, mistrusting his men, 
fled into Lancashire, and lurking for a time with Sir Thomas Broughton, 
after sailed over into Flanders to the lady Margaret. And his men, forsaken 
of their captain, did presently submit themselves to the duke. The Staffords 
likewise, and their forces, hearing what had happened to the lord Lovell (in 


whose success their chief trust was), despaired and dispersed; the two 
brothers taking sanctuary at Colnham, a village near Abingdon; which 
place, upon view of their privilege in the king’s bench, being judged no 
sufficient sanctuary for traitors, Humphrey was executed at Tyburn; and 
Thomas, as being led by his elder brother, was pardoned. So this rebellion 
proved but a blast, and the king by his journey purged a little the dregs and 
leaven of the northern people, that were before in no good affection towards 
him.? 


RELATIONS WITH SCOTLAND 


The king made his entry into York with royal magnificence.* He spent three 
weeks in that city, dispensing favours, conferring honours, and redressing 
grievances ; a conduct, the policy of which was proved by the loyalty of the 
country during the invasion of the following year. Thence he returned to 
London, to receive a numerous and splendid embassy sent by James, king 
of Scotland. Fortunately, James had long cherished a strong partiality for 
the English ; a partiality so marked, that it formed the principal of the 
charges alleged against him by the rebels, who afterwards deprived him of 
life. As 


that 


‘ The people, acoorclin;; to Leland,’ cried, “King Henry! King Henry! our 
Lord pn sweet and well-savoured face.” 
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the former truce between the two crowns was supposed to have expired at 
the death of Richard, both kings readily consented to its renewal, and a 
matrimonial alliance between the royal families of England and Scotland. 


It might have been expected that the king would take his queen with him 
during his progress, to gratify the partisans of the house of York ; it was 
supposed that he refused through his jealousy of her influence, and his 
unwillingness to seem indebted to her for his crown. She kept her court at 
Winchester, and in her eighth month (September 20th, 1486) was safely 
delivered of a son, whose birth gave equal joy to the king and the nation. He 
was christened with extraordinary parade in the cathedral, and at the font 
received the name of Arthur, in memory of the celebrated king of the 
Britons, from whom Henry wished it to be thought that he was himself 
descended. 


TPIE REBELLION OF LAMBERT SIMNEL, THE IMPOSTOR 


Hitherto the king’s enemies had given him little uneasiness ; but the birth of 
his son, which threatened to perpetuate the crown in his family, urged them 
to one of the most extraordinary attempts recorded in history. First a report 
was spread that the young earl of Warwick had perished in the Tower ; soon 
afterwards one Richard Simon, a priest of Oxford, entirely unknown in 
Ireland, landed at Dublin with a boy about fifteen years of age, presented 
his ward to the earl of Kildare, the lord deputy, under the name of Edward 
Plantagenet, the very earl so lately reported to have been murdered; and 
implored the protection of that nobleman for a young and innocent prince, 
who, by escaping from the Tower, had avoided the fate similar to that of his 
unfortunate cousins, the sons of Edward IV. 


The boy — he was the son of Thomas Simnel, a joiner at Oxford — had 
been well instructed in the part which he had to perform. His person was 
handsome ; his address had something in it which seemed to bespeak 
nobility of descent ; and he could relate with apparent accuracy his 
adventures at Sheriff Hutton, in the Tower, and during his escape. But why 
he should be seduced to personate a prince who was still living, and who 
might any day be confronted with him, is a mystery difficult to unravel. Of 


the reasons which have been assigned, the least improbable is that which 
supposes that the framers of the plot designed, if it succeeded, to place the 
real Warwick on the throne; but that, sensible how much they should 
endanger his life if they were to proclaim him while he was in the Tower, 
they set up a counterfeit Warwick, and by this contrivance made it the 
interest of Henry to preserve the true one. 


The Butlers, the bishops of Cashel, Tuam, Clogher, and Ossory, and the 
citizens of Waterford, remained steady in their allegiance; the rest of the 
population, relying on the acquiescence or authority of Kildare, admitted 
the title of the new Plantagenet, without doubt or investigation; and the 
adventurer was proclaimed by the style of Edward VI, king of England and 
France, and lord of Ireland. 


When the intelligence reached Henry he was alarmed, not so much at what 
had happened, as from his ignorance of what might follow. He assembled a 
great council of peers and prelates, and by their advice consented to do 
what he ought to have done long before. The pardon which he had issued in 
favour of his opponents had been not only clogged with restrictions, but 
frequently violated. He now published a pardon which was full, without 
exceptions, and extended to every species of treason. He conducted the real 
earl of Warwick from the Tower to St. Paul’s, that he might be publicly 
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recognised by the citizens; and took him with him to the palace of Sheen, 
where the young prince conversed daily with the noblemen and others who 
visited the court. This prudent measure satisfied the people of England. 
They laughed at the imposture in Ireland, while the Irish maintained that 
theirs was the real, and that the boy at Sheen was the pretended Plantagenet. 


But the next measure created surprise. The reader has witnessed the 
honourable manner in which the queen dowager lived at court. Suddenly, if 
we may believe several writers, she was arrested, despoiled of her goods, 


significance and refer to the worship of the god Men or the goddess Ma or 
Enio, who corresponds to Anaitis or Astarte. 


The tombs of Gherdek-Ka’ iasi, not far from Boghaz-Keui and Euiuk, seem 
also to belong to this Cappadocian civilisation. The facade of the principal 
vault has a portico with three short columns, somewhat suggestive of the 
Doric style. These tombs perhaps belong to a period not earlier than 64:9 
B.C., the year when Croesus ravaged Pteria. 


THE HITTITES 397 


To sum up, we may conclude with M. Perrot that the monuments of 
Boghaz-Keui and Euiuk, which bear witness to the primitive Cappadocian 
civilisation, have all, like those of northern Syria, come under the Assyrian 
influence. The palaces are like “a reduced copy of the great royal edifices of 
the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates.” The winged figures, the monsters 
with eagles’ or lions’ heads, are Assyrian, as are also the divinities carried 
on the backs of diiierent quadrupeds, the flowers in the hands of the persons 
represented, and the winged globe, the image of Asshur. 


Certain features of the Cappadocian sculptures appear on as good evidence 
to be borrowed from Egypt, Persia, and even from the Greeks of Asia 
Minor ; but this is the exception. In any case there is nothing in the Hittite 
art of Pteria that is original or shows individuality, if we except the two- 
headed eagle, which is evidently connected with the oldest Asiatic forms of 
worship and reminds us of the Sirens ; and if we also except the long curved 
lituus, the dress cut in the shape of a chasuble, the pointed tiara, and the 
peaked shoes : details of costume more interesting from the point of view of 
fashion than from that of art. 


As to the relations between the sculptures of Pteria and those of Hittite 
Syria they are obvious : we have the same hieroglyphics, the same short 
tunic, the same long robe, the same foot-gear, the same pointed tiara, and 
the same round cap. The female dress is almost identical at Marash and 
lasili-Kaia ; the divinities have like attributes ; the lion and the bull are 
animals which figure by preference in either place. 


and committed to the custody of the monks of Bermondsey. The reason 
assigned for tliis harsh treatment was, that after having, in the last reign, 
promised her daughter to Henry, she had delivered her into the hands of the 
usurper. But the pretext was too improbable to obtain credit. It was 
suspected that she had been concerned in the present plot. Yet where could 
be her inducement ? If Henry were dethroned, her daughter must share the 
fate of her husband. If the real or pretended Warwick should obtain the 
crown, all her children would of course be dishiherited. At every step of this 
affair we meet with new mysteries. 


It will be i”ecollected that the earl of Lincoln had been treated by Richard 
as heir-apparent. Though he viewed the new king as an usurper, he had 
carefully suppressed his feelings, and had been summoned to the last 
council as one in whom Henry placed confidence. Yet the moment it was 
dissolved he repaired to the court of his aunt, Margaret,“ duchess of 
Burgundy, consulted with her and Lord Lovell, and receiving an aid of two 
thousand veterans under Martin Swart, an experienced officer, sailed to 
Ireland and landed at Dublin, March 19th, 1487. His arrival gave new 
importance to the cause of the counterfeit Warwick. Though Lincoln had 
frequently conversed with the real prince at Sheen, he advised that the 
impostor should be crowned. 


The ceremony of his coronation was performed by the bishop of Meath, 
May 24th, 14S7, with a diadem taken from the statue of the Virgin Mary; 
and the new king was carried, after the Irish manner, from the church to the 
castle, on the shoulders of an English chieftain of the name of Darcy. Writs 
were even issued in his name; a parliament was convoked; and legal 
penalties were enacted against his principal opponents, Thomas and 
William Butler, and the citizens of Waterford. But what could be Lincoln’s 
object in contributing to this farce ? Even the real earl of Warwick could 
not be heir to the crown as long as any of the posterity of Edward IV were 
alive. If it be said that they had been declared illegitimate, so had Clarence, 
the father of Warwick, been attainted. In that case Lincoln himself had a 
better claim than the prince in whose right he pretended to draw the sword. 


When Henry first heard of the departure of Lincoln, he made a progress 
through the counties of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, in which the earl 


possessed considerable interest; and thence proceeded through 
Northampton and Coventry to his castle of Kenilworth, which he had 
appointed for the residence of his (luoen and his mother. There intelligence 
was received that Lincoln, with liis German auxiliaries and a body of Irish 
associates, had landed at the pile of Foudray, in the southern extremity of 
Furness, and was actually on his march through the county of York. The 
king soon found himself sur- 


[‘ Gairdnerb thinks that, while slie could hardly have been implicated in the 
plot, her unsteady and indiscreet behaviour mitrht luivc served the enemy 
better than active support. ] 


P The widow of Charles the Bold and sister of Edward IV, therefore eager 
for the restoration of the house of York and active in stirrina; up plots 
against Henry; she was called “Henry’s Juno.” See also the history of the 
Netherlands, vol. xiii. | 
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rounded by his friends with their retainers, and orders were published by his 
authority for “the goode rule of his hooste.” To steal, rob, or ravish; to take 
provisions without paying the price affixed by the clerk of the market ; and 
to arrest or imprison any man on the pretext of delinquency but without 
special orders, were made crimes punishable with death. 


The two armies, as if by mutual compact, hastened towards Newark. It was 
in vain that the earl, as he advanced, tempted the loyalty of the inhabitants 
by proclaiming Edward VI the head of the house of York. The real partisans 
of that family were restrained by their fears or their incredulity; and the few 
who joined the standard of the adventurer were outlaws or ;iien of desperate 
fortunes. Disappointed but undismayed, Lincoln resolved to stake his life 
on the event of a battle, and precipitated his march, that he might find the 
king unprepared. The royalists had moved from Kenilworth by Coventry, 
Leicester, and Nottingham; their numbers daily increased. But, what will 


excite the surprise of the reader, the whole army lost its way between 
Nottingham and Newark. Five guides were at length procured from the 
village of Ratcliffe, and soon afterwards the vanguard, under the earl of 
Oxford, was attacked at Stoke, June 16th, by the insurgents, amounting to 
eight thousand men. 


The action was short but sanguinary. The Germans fought and perished 
with the resolution of veterans ; the adventurers from Ireland displayed their 
characteristic bravery, but with their darts and skeans (for the English 
settlers had adopted the arms of the natives) they were no match for the 
heavy cavalry; and though a portion only of the royalists was engaged, the 
victory was won with the slaughter of one-half of their opponents. Of the 
leaders, the insurgents, the earl of Lincoln, the lords Thomas and Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald, Sir Thomas Broughton, and Martin Swart, remained on the 
field of battle ; Lord Lovell was seen to escape from his pursuers ; but 
whether he perished in crossing the Trent, or contrived to secrete himself 
from the notice of his friends and foes. Is uncertain. He was never seen or 
heard of after that day.i Simon and his pupil surrendered to Robert 
Bellingham, one of the king’s esquires. The priest was made to confess the 
imposture before the convocation, and then thrown into a prison, in which 
he perished. But the pretended Edward VI obtained his pardon, resumed his 
real name of Lambert Simnel, was made a scullion in the royal kitchen, and 
afterwards, in reward of his good conduct, was raised to the more 
honourable office of falconer. 


From this insurrection the king learned an important lesson, that it was not 
his interest to wound the feelings of those whose principles had attached 
them to the house of York. His behaviour to the queen had created great 
discontent. Why, it was asked, was she not crowned? Why was she, the 
rightful heir to the crown, refused the usual honours of royalty ? Other 
kings had been eager to crown their consorts ; but Elizabeth had now been 
married a year and a half ; she had borne the king a son to succeed to the 
throne ; and yet she was kept in obscurity, as if she were unworthy of her 
station. Henry resolved to silence these murmurs, and from Warwick issued 
the requisite orders for her coronation. The ceremony was performed during 
the session 


* On account of his disappearance several writers have supposed that he 
perished in the battle. But the journal of the herald who was present 
evidently proves that he escaped. Towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, at his seat at Minster Lovell, in Oxfordshire, was accidentally 
discovered a chamber under the ground in which was the skeleton of a man 
seated in a chair, with his head reclining on a table. Hence it is supposed 
that the fugitive had found an asylum in this subterraneous chamber, where 
he was perhaps starved to death through neglect. 
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of parliament, November 25th, 1487 ; an ample provision was made for her 
maintenance ; and from that period Elizabeth was brought forward on all 
occasions of parade, and seemed to enjoy the same consideration as former 
queens. 


THE INSTITUTION OF THE STAR CHAMBER, 1487 


The first care of the parliament was to supply the wants of the conqueror by 
a grant of money, and a bih of attainder, which included almost every man 
of property engaged in the late insurrection. Next the king required their aid 
to put down the dangerous and unlawful practice of “maintenance.” The 
reader will recollect that by “maintenance” was understood an association 
of individuals under a chief, whose livery they wore, and to whom they 
bound themselves by oaths and promises, for the purpose of maintaining by 
force the private quarrels of the chief and the members. Hence the course of 
justice was obstructed, jurors were intimidated, and offenders escaped with 
impunity. Hence also (and this it was that chiefly provoked the hostility of 
the king) powerful noblemen were furnished with the means of raising 
forces at a short warning to oppose the reigning prince, or to assist a new 
claimant. 


In the preceding parliament an oath had been required from the lords, and 
was ordered to be taken by the commons in each county, that they would 
not keep in their service men openly cursed, or murderers, or felons, or 
outlaws ; that they would not retain persons by indentures, or give liveries 
contrary to law ; and that they would not make riots or maintenances, nor 
oppose the due execution of the king’s writs. In the present it was enacted 
that the chancellor, treasurer, and keeper of the privy seal, or two of them, 
with one bishop, one temporal peer, and the chief judges of the King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas, should have authority to call before them 
persons accused of having offended in any of these points, and to punish the 
guilty, as if they had been convicted by the ordinary course of justice. 


It appears from the acts of the council that in cases of breach of the peace 
committed, or of combinations likely to lead to such breach, formed by 
persons whose rank and power screened them from the ordinary pursuit of 
justice, it had been the custom for the king to call such individuals before 
the council, where contending parties were reconciled, the guilty punished, 
and the suspected compelled to give security for their good behaviour. This, 
which might be called the criminal jurisdiction of the council, was 
transferred to the new court now erected; which, however useful it may 
have proved at its origin, was gradually converted into an engine of 
intolerable oppression. Other privy counsellors besides those named in the 
act, even peers not privy counsellors, were called in to sit as judges; the 
limits of their jurisdiction, as fixed by statute, were extended till they 
included libels, misdemeanours, 


‘On the Friday before the coronation fourteen gentlemen were created 
knights of the Bath. On the Saturday the queen went in procession from the 
Tower to Westminster. She was dressed, according to Leland.i in white 
cloth of gold of damask, with a mantle of the same furred with ermine. “Her 
faire yelow hair hung downe pleyne byhynd her bak, with a calle of pipes 
over it.” On her head was a circle of gold ornamented with precious stones. 
In this dress she was borne through the city reclining in a litter, with a 
canopy of cloth of gold carried over her by four knights of the body. Several 
carriages, and four baronesses on gray palfreys followed. On the Sunday 
she was crowned, and afterwards dined in the hall. “The lady Catharine 
Grey and Mistress Ditton went under the table, and sate at her feet, while 


the countesses of Oxford and Rivers knelt on each side, and at certeyne 
tymys helde a kerchief byfor her grace.” The king viewed both the 
coronation and the dinner from behind a lattice. 
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and contempts; and the power of pronouncing that judgment on delinquents 
to which they would have been hable if they had been convicted “after the 
due course of law,” grew in practice into a power of punishing at discretion, 
and with a severity which provoked the curses and hatred of all classes of 
men. This court was called the court of the Star Chamber, from the 
accidental decorations of the room in which it usually sat, 


Henry was careful to cultivate the friendship which subsisted between him 
and the king of Scots. To cement it the more firmly, Foxe, bishop of 
Durham, had been sent during the summer to Edinburgh ; and a mutual 
agreement had been made that James, who had lost his consort, the 
daughter of the king of Denmark, should marry Elizabeth, the queen 
dowager of England, and that his two sons should also marry two of her 
daughters. Days were even appointed for the meeting of ambassadors to fix 
the marriage settlements ; but the project was interrupted by the rebellion of 
the Scottish lords, and finally defeated by the death of James, who, after 
losing the battle of Canglor, in June, 1488, was murdered at Beaton Mill 
during his flight. Though Henry grieved for the death of his friend, he was 
anxious to maintain the relations of amity with his successor, and therefore, 
as the truce might be said to have terminated at the death of James, he 
ratified it anew in the following month. Thus was peace continued between 
the two crowns for the space of eleven years — an unusual duration, 
preparative of that harmony which, after centuries of rapme and bloodshed, 
was at last happily established.“ 


WAR WITH FRANCE 


The period had arrived when the foreign policy of England was to assume a 
very different character from that of the feudal times. It was no longer a 
question whether provinces of France should belong to the English crown, 
and costly wars be undertaken that English nobles should be lords in 
Normandy and Poitou. But England could not separate herself from the 
affairs of the Continent ; and her internal administration had still an almost 
inevitable relation to foreign alliances and foreign quarrels. The principal 
European monarchies having become, to a great extent, consolidated, the 
policy of each government was conducted upon a broader scale than that of 
disturbing a nation by stimulating a revolt of petty princes against their 
suzerain. The contests for dominion were now to be between kingdom and 
kingdom. 


The schemes of rival princes for accessions of territory, or preponderance of 
influence through intermarriages, were to raise up political combinations 
amongst other states, whose sovereigns, armed with the powers of war and 
peace, would carry on their diplomacy, chiefly according to their own 
personal views of what was necessary for aggrandisement or security. In 
England, where the ambition of the monarch was limited by the power of 
parliament to give or withhold supplies, the disposition to rush into distant 
quarrels was in some degree regulated and restrained. King Henry pursued 
a cautious and almost timid policy in his foreign relations. It was fortunate 
for tho material progress of the country that, in the complicated questions of 
European supremacy which were arising, he followed the direction of his 
own subtlety, rather than the promptings of the national spirit. He taxed his 
people for the ostentation of war, and then put their subsidies into his own 
purse. 


Henry VII had the strongest obligations of gratitude to the duke of Brittany, 
who had sheltered him in his period of exile and poverty. The duke 
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Francis was advanced in years. Charles VIII of France was in the flush of 
youth, with a sort of rash chivalrous spirit, which was mixed up with the 
same love of secret policies as belonged to his intriguing father. During the 
period of his tutelage under a regency, a quarrel had arisen between the 
governments of Brittany and France, and war was declared against Brittany. 
That country \as distracted by rival parties, the chief object of contention 
being who should marry Anne, the rich heiress of Francis, and thus be ruler 
of the duchy after his death. There were several candidates for this prize. 
The French government thought it a favourable time to enter upon a war, 
for the real purpose of preventing the marriage of the Breton heiress to 
either of her suitors, and for the annexation of Brittany to France. 


Henry MI was appealed to for assistance by both parties in the contest. The 
sympathies of England went with the weaker state in this struggle. Henry 
would declare for neither, but offered himself as a mediator. Charles VIII 
carried war into Brittany, and besieged the duke in his capital of Rennes. 
Henry, meanwhile, had been employed in his natural vocation of statecraft, 
promising assistance to the friend of his adversity, but never rendering it; 
asking his parliament for means to resist the dangerous aggrandisement of 
France ; and, having obtained a grant of two-fifteenths, concluding an 
armistice with Charles. By the end of 1488, when Francis of Brittany had 
died, his country was overrun by the French. 


Henry was now compelled to do something. He promised an English army 
to the orphan princess Anne, and at the same time he contrived to let 
Charles understand that if the English people compelled him into war, his 
troops should act only on the defensive. At the beginning of 1489 he again 
went to parliament, and demanded an aid of a hundred thousand pounds. 
Seventy-five thousand were granted to him. He raised a force of six 
thousand archers and sent them to Brittany, according to his engagement 
with Anne that this force should serve in her cause for six months. The 
French king knew precisely what this meant; avoided any engagement with 
the English, who as carefully kept out of his way; and at the end of six 
months the little army returned home. 


Meanwhile the crafty king learned that it was somewhat unsafe to play 
these tricks of cunning with the English people ; for a violent insurrection 
had broken out in the northern counties, to resist the payment of the tax 
raised for this mockery of war. “This, no doubt,” says Bacon,? “proceeded 
not simply of any present necessity, but much by reason of the old humour 
of these countries, where the memory of King Richard was so strong that it 
lay like lees in the bottom of men’s hearts, and if the vessel was but stirred 
it would come up.” Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, who had betrayed 
Richard on Bosworth Field, enforced the payment of the subsidy. “A harsh 
business was fallen into the hands of a harsh man,” and the revolted people 
murdered him. As a general movement, the insurrection was soon 
suppressed by the earl of Surrey. The tax had not yielded what was 
expected, and in 1490, the king again went to parliament for further aid to 
carry on the pretended war. 


He was again at his favourite work of diplomacy; entering into alliances 
with Ferdinand of Spain, and Maximilian, king of the Romans, for the 
alleged purpose of restraining the growing power of France, but each 
having a private and special object. Maximilian wanted the princess Anne 
and the duchy of Brittany; Ferdinand aimed at the restitution of Rousillon; 
all that Henry sought was to get money wherever he could, either as a bribe 
from France or as a repayment of expenses from Anne. Maximilian was the 
most open of 
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these royal schemers. He gave manful assistance to the oppressed Bretons, 
and the princess entered into a contract of marriage with him. Charles of 
France now put forward his pretensions to the hand of the lady. The 
contract w^as void, he said, because Brittany was a fief of France, and the 
lord could control the marriage of an heiress who was his vassal. This 
argument was supported by the emphatic presence of a French army; and 
the princess, who resisted till resistance was no longer possible, was forced 


into a marriage which she hated, and into the conclusion of a treaty which 
placed the province, so long independent, under the French dominion. 


Whilst these events were ripening, Henry had been employing the pretence 
of war as a reason for extorting money under the system of “benevolences,” 
which had been annulled by the parliament of Richard. In October, 1491, he 
proclaimed his intention of punishing the French king. He again obtained a 
large grant from his faithful lords and commons, and procured several laws 
to be passed which gave encouragement to the prosecution of a war which 
had become a national object. But, having got the money and encouraged 
many knights and nobles in raising men, he still delayed any active 
measures of apparent hostility through the spring, summer, and autumn of 
1492. 


At length, in October, he landed at Calais with a well-appointed army, and 
invested Boulogne with twenty-five thousand infantry and sixteen hundred 
cavalry. The old military spirit of England was agam predominant. But, for 
three months previous to this costly parade, the wily king had been 
negotiating a peace with Charles of France, and it appears in the highest 
degree probable that the treaty w^as actually signed when the English 
forces landed. Henry called a council within a week after his landing, and 
laid before them a rough draft of a treaty [the treaty of Staples] offered by 
France, which his subservient ministers advised him to sign. This was a 
public instrument, by which peace was concluded between the two crowns. 
There was another document, a private one, by which Charles was to pay a 
hundred and forty-nine thousand pounds ^ to the money-making king of 
England. The advisers of Henry were handsomely bribed, as well as their 
master. The half-ruined chiefs of the expedition had no course but that of 
venting useless execrations on their dissembling and rapacious sovereign, 
who. Bacons says, “did but traffic in that war to make his return in money.” 


Henry, however, had a motive for pacification, which was even more 
imperative than his avarice. Charles of France had a guest at his court, who, 
if the king of England were really to become an enemy in earnest, might be 
let loose to work more damage to the house of Tudor than any failure in 
open warfare. One who called himself Richard, duke of York, was in France 
acknowledged as the rightful heir to the English throne, and surrounded 


We may conclude that the same semi-barbarous nation, lacking the power to 
free itself, either artistically or politically, from the yoke of Egypt and 
Assyria, inhabited the two slopes of the Taurus. 


with a guard of honour and other demonstrations of confidence and respect. 
When Henry had concluded the pacification, the French king commanded 
this Richard to leave his dominions. The peace was welcome to both kings, 
says Bacon, ” to Henry, for that it filled his coffers, and that he foresaw, at 
that time, a storm of inward troubles coming upon him, which presently 
after broke 


[* Gairdner b wives the sum as 620,000 crowns due from Anne for Henry’s 
services plus two years’ arrears of the pension due Edward IV from Louis 
XI — a total of 750,000 crowns, which Gairdner estimates as beinp 
equivalent to the present purchasins’ power of between three and four 
million pounds sterling. Gairdner gives Henry high praise for maintaining 
peace in spite of his subjects, for postponing war as long as possible, and, 
when first dragged mto it and then deserted by his allies, for securing 
single-handed the highest tribute ever drawn froin France by an English 
king. The result, however, was undoubtedly ill understood by his 
discontented people. ] 
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forth.” These “inward troubles” form the subject of one of the most curious 
and controverted passages of Enghsh history— the story commonly known 
as that of Perkin Warbeck.»” 


THE IMPOSTURE OF PERKIN WARBECK 


About the time when Henry published his intention of making war against 
France a merchant vessel from Lisbon cast anchor in the cove of Cork. 
Among the passengers was a youth, whom no person knew, about twenty 
years of age, of handsome features and courtly deportment./ It was soon 
rumoured that he was Richard, duke of York, the second son of Edward IV ; 
but how his birth was ascertained, or in what manner he accounted for his 


escape from the Tower when Edward V was murdered, or where he had 
lived during the last seven years, though questions which must have been 
asked, are secrets which have never been explained. To such inquiries, 
however, he gave answers which satisfied the credulity of his friends ; and 
as the English settlers were warmly attached to the house of York, O’ Water, 
the late mayor of Cork, easily induced the citizens to declare in his favour. 
An attempt was even made to secure the assistance of the earl of Kildare, 
and of his kinsman the earl of Desmond, formerly the great supporters of 
the White Rose. The latter declared in favour of Perkin; the former, who 
had lately been disgraced by Henry, i<eturned an ambiguous but courteous 
answer. 


The adventurer had yet no apparent reason to be displeased with his 
reception, when he suddenly accepted an invitation from the ministers of 
Charles VIII to visit France, and place himself under the protection of that 
monarch. He was received by the king as the real duke of York, and the 
rightful heir to the English throne. For his greater security a guard of 
honour was allotted to him under the command of the lord of Concressault ; 
and the English exiles and outlaws, to the number of one hundred, offered 
him their services by their agent. Sir George Nevil. Henry was perplexed 
and alarmed.’ He hastened to sign the peace with the French monarch, and 
Charles instantly ordered the adventurer to quit his dominions. This order 
betrays the real object of the countenance which had been given to his 
pretensions; perhaps it may explain why he made his appearance at that 
particular period. Leaving France, he solicited the protection of Margaret, 
the dowager duchess of Burgundy, who received him with joy, appointed 
him a guard of thirty halberdiers, and gave him the surname of “The White 
Rose of England.” Her conduct revived the alarm of the king and the hopes 
of his enemies. ^ Could the aunt, it was asked, be deceived as to the identity 
of her nephew? Or would so virtuous a princess countenance an impostor? 


Henry spared neither pains nor expense to unravel the mystery. His agents 
were distributetl through the towns and villages of Flanders, and valuable 
rewards were offered for the slightest information. The Yorkists were 
equally active. Their secret agent. Sir Robert Clifford, was permitted to see 
” the White Rose,” and to hear from the pretender and his aunt the history 


‘ Bacon ff has described him as of fine countenance and shape; “but more 
than that, he had such a crafty and bewitching fashion, both to move pity 
and to induce behef, as was like a kind of fascination or enchantment to 
those that saw him or heard him.” 


[‘Says Bacon, “The news came blazing and thundering over into England 
that the duke of York was sure alive.” 


[‘ It was claimed that it was she who taught him the intimate details of royal 
life by which he convinced many of his story. But Gairdneri* points out that 
he played the part well before he visited her. ] 
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of his adventures. He assured his employers in England that the claim of the 
new duke of York was indisputable; while the royal emissaries reported that 
his real name was Perkin Warbeck; that he was born of respectable parents 
in the city of Tournay; that he had frequented the company of the English 
merchants in Flanders, and had some time before sailed from Middle-burgh 
to Lisbon in the service of Lady Brompton, the wife of one of the outlaws. 
With this clue Henry was satisfied, and July 13th, 1493, despatched Sir 
Edward Poynings and Dr. Warham as his ambassadors to the archduke 
Philip, the sovereign of Burgundy, to demand the surrender, or, if that could 
not be obtained, the expulsion of Warbeck. An answer was ultimately 
returned that Philip, through friendship for the king, would abstain from 
affording aid to his enemy, but that he could not control the duchess, who 
was absolute mistress within the lands of her dower. Henry, to manifest his 
displeasure, withdrew the mart of English cloth from Antwerp to Calais, 
and strictly prohibited all intercourse between the two countries. 


Clifford, and Barley his associate, had gone to Flanders, as the envoys of 
the Yorkists; others, spies in the pay of Henry, repaired to Brussels under 
the pretence of testifying their attachment to the new duke of York. These, 
the moment they had wormed themselves into the confidence of the 


adventurer, betrayed to the king all his secrets, with the names of his 
partisans. The consequence was, that on the same day the lord Fitzwater, Sir 
Simon Mountford, Sir Thomas Thwaites, Robert Ratcliffe, William 
Daubeney, Thomas Cressemer, Thomas Atwood, and several clergymen, 
were apprehended on the charge of high treason. Their correspondence with 
the friends of the pretender in Flanders was considered a sufficient proof of 
their guilt, and all received judgment of death. Mountford, Thwaites, and 
Ratcliffe suffered immediately; Lord Fitzwater was imprisoned at Calais, 
where three years later he forfeited his life by an unsuccessful attempt to 
escape. The rest were pardoned ; but this act of vigour astonished and 
dismayed the unknown friends of the adventurer, many of whom, conscious 
of their guilt, and sensible that their associates had been betrayed, fled for 
security to the different sanctuaries. 


There remained, however, one who, while he flattered himself that he 
possessed a high place in the royal favour, had been secretly marked out for 
destruction. After the festivities of Christmas, Henry repaired with his court 
to the Tower. Clifford, whose fidelity had been corrupted by promises and 
presents, arrived from Flanders, was introduced to the king in council, and 
on his knees obtained a full pardon. Being exhorted to prove his repentance 
by discovering what he knew of the conspiracy, he accused the lord 
chamberlain, Sir William Stanley. The king refused to give credit to the 
charge. To Sir William he was indebted both for his c\own and his life. At 
the battle of Bosworth, when he was on the point of sinking under the 
pressure of the enemy, that nobleman had rescued him from danger, and had 
secured to him the victory. But Clifford repeated the accusation with grejlter 
boldness, and the prisoner confessed the truth of the charge ; on that 
confession he was arraigned and condemned at Westminster ; and after a 
decent interval suffered the punishment of decapitation. 


His death gave rise to contradictory reports. By some it was said that he had 
supplied the pretender with money ; by others, according to Polydore 
Vergil,”- that when he was solicited to declare for him, he had replied : 
“Were I sure that he was the son of Edward, I would never fight against 
him.” ^ This 


* André f says that he had not only sent money to the pretender, but ilium 
tutari ct in regnum adducere promiserat. The indictment charges him with 
having consented to the mis- 
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at least is probable, that unless he had been really entangled in the 
conspiracy, Henry would never have proceeded to the execution of a 
nobleman to whom he was under so many obligations ; but the general 
opinion of the king’s avarice provoked a suspicion that the enormous wealth 
of the prisoner was the chief obstacle to his pardon. By his death, plate and 
money to the value of forty thousand pounds, with lands to the amount of 
three thousand pounds a year, devolved to the crown. A reward of five 
hundred pounds had already been given to Clifford ;* but he was never 
afterwards trusted by Henry. 


Three years had now elapsed since the pretender first set forth his claim ; 
and yet, duruig that long interval, he had never made any attempt to 
establish it by legal proof, or to enforce it by an appeal to the sword. This 
protracted delay, the accounts which had been published of his country and 
parentage, the punishment of his friends in England, and the pacification of 
Ireland, made his cause appear desperate; antl both the Flemish, whose 
commerce had been suspcndetl on his account, and the archduke, whose 
treasury suffered from the deficiency of the customs, began to complain of 
the countenance which he had hitherto received from the duchess Margaret. 
In this emergency he sailed from the coast of Flanders with a few hundreds 
of adventurers attached to his fortunes, and, while Henry w^as on a visit to 
his mother at Latham, in Lancashire, made a descent, July 3rd, 1495, in the 
neighbourhood of Deal. 


But the inhabitants, either believing him an impostor, or urged by the fear of 
incurring the royal displeasure, attacked the invaders, made one hundred 
and sixty-nine prisoners, and drove the remainder into their boats. All the 
Caj:)tives were hanged by the order of Henry, some in London, and others in 


different parts of the coast. Warbeck, despairing of success in England, 
sailed to Ireland, and with the aid of the earl of Desmond laid siege to 
Waterford. Sir Edward Poynings was lord deputy for Henry, duke of York, 
the king’s second son, only four years of age. He immediately raised the 
royal standard, hastened to Waterford, July 23rd, and compelled Perkin to 
flee with the loss of three of his ships. This second failure extinguished the 
hopes of the adventurer; it was some consolation to him that he had still the 
good fortune to regain his former asylum. 


PARLIAMEXTS IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 1495 


Henry now thought it expedient to summon parliaments both in Ireland and 
England. In the Irish parliament statutes were enacted to free the lower 
classes of inhabitants from the grievous impositions of coyne and livery ; to 
break the power of the great lords by the prohibition of maintenance; to 
preserve the English ascendancy within the pale by the revival of the 
statutes of Kilkenny ^ and to provide for the good government of the 
English domain by giving to all statutes ” lately made in England, and 
belonging to the public weal of the same,” the force of law in Ireland. As 
the people had been harassed by frequent parliaments, in which ordinances 
were repeatedly made for the sole profit of the chief governor, or of the 
party which he espoused, it was enacted that for the future no parliament 
should be holden till the king had been informed by the lieutenant and 
council of the necessity of the same, 


sion of Clifford, and promised to receive and aid such persons as Clifford 
should send to him with a private si<in. 


‘ That forbidding the use of the Irish language was excepted ; a proof that 
the English settlers had by this time generally adopted it. 
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and of the acts intended to be passed in it, and had previously given his 
heense and approbation under the great seal. In these provisions the deputy 
appears to have had no other object than the welfare of the state ; but he 
was thought to have been swayed by private considerations in the act of 
attainder which he procured against the earl of Kildare, his family, and 
adherents. Henry, however, whose object it was to strengthen his interest in 
the sister island, accepted the apology offered by Kildare and received him 
again to favour. The earl of Desmond, whose guilt was less ambiguous, had 
previously submitted, had given one of his sons as a hostage for his fidelity, 
and had taken a second time the oath of allegiance. A free pardon was 
afterwards granted to the rest of the natives, with the exception of Lord 
Barry and O’ Water, and tranquillity was fully restored in the island. 


FURTHER RESULTS OF WARBECK S REPULSE 


In the English parliament a bill of attainder was passed, at the king’s 
request, against twenty-one gentlemen who had suffered, or had been 
condemned, for their adhesion to the pretender. The other acts of the session 
were to ratify the peace of Staples, according to one of the articles of the 
treaty ; and to enact the penalty of forfeiture against all persons holding 
fees, annuities, or offices from the crown (and to these were afterwards 
added all possessing lands, hereditaments, and honours by letters patent), 
who should neglect to attend in person the king in his wars. But the nation 
had now grown weary of civil dissension. The extinction or beggary of so 
many noble and opulent families had proved a useful lesson to the existing 
generation; and men betrayed a reluctance to engage in contests in which 
they knew from experience that they must either gain the ascendancy, or 
lose their lives or their fortunes. To obviate these disastrous consequences a 
statute was made, declaring that no one who should attend on the king and 
sovereign lord for the time being, to do him faithful service in the wars, 
should hereafter, on that account, whatever might be the fortune of battle, 
be attainted of treason or incur the penalty of forfeiture. That this act might 
be set aside by the avarice or the resentment of a successful competitor was 
indeed evident, yet it was perhaps the best remedy that could be devised for 
the evil; and a hope was cherished, both from the reasonableness of the 


measure, and from the benefits which it promised to all parties, that it 
would be generally 


respected. 


THE GREAT INTERCOURSE 


The repulse of Warbeck in his late expedition, and the complaint of the 
Flemish merchants, induced the archduke to solicit a reconcilation with 
Henry; and, after a few conferences between their respective envoys, 
February 24th, 1496, the “great treaty of commerce between England and 
the Netherlands” was signed. By it every facility was afforded to the trade 
of the two countries ; but there was appended to it a provision, which from 
this period Henry inserted in every treaty with foreign sovereigns, that each 
of the contracting parties should banish from his dominions the known 
enemies of the other ; and to preclude the possibility of evasion it was 
expressly stipulated that Philip should not permit the duchess to aid or 
harbour the king’s rebels, but should deprive her of her domains if she acted 
in opposition to this engagement. 
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WARBECK’s invasion and the CORNWALL UPRISING, 1496 


Warbeck could no longer remain in Flanders. He sailed to Cork; but the 
Irish refused to venture their lives in his service. From Cork he passed to 
Scotland, and exhibited, it is said, to the king, recommendatory letters from 
Charles Mil and his friend the duchess of Burgundy. James received the 
adventurer with kindness, saying that whosoever he might be, he should not 
repent of his confidence in the king of Scotland. Afterwards by advice of 
his council he paid to him the honours due to the prince w-hose character he 
had assumed ; and to evince the sincerity of his friendship, gave to him in 


marriage his near relation, the lady Catherine Gordon, daughter of the earl 
of Huntly. 


This sudden improvement in the fortune of the adventurer renewed the 
jealousy and apprehensions of the king, who had good reason to suspect the 
enmity of James. That prince, fifteen years of age, had been placed on the 
throne by the murderers of his father, a faction hostile to the interests of 
England ; and Henry had in consequence entered into engagements with a 
party of the Scottish nobles, their opponents, wAho undertook to seize the 
person of the young sovereign, and to conduct him to London. Now, 
however, Foxe, bishop of Durham, was commissioned to open a 
negotiation, and to tempt the fidelity of James with the offer of an English 
princess in marriage. But he listened rather to the suggestions of resentment 
or ambition, and demanded as the price of his forbearance terms to which 
the king refused his assent. Foxe was followed by Concressault, as 
ambassador from the French monarch, who proposed that all subjects of 
dispute between the two kings should be referred to the decision of his 
sovereign ; and when that w^as refused, offered him one hundred thousand 
crowns for the person of the adventurer, to be sent a captive into France. 
The bribe was indignantly rejected by James, who coined his plate into 
money, obtained a small supply from the duchess of Burgundy, and engaged 
to place the pretender on the throne, on condition that he should receive as 
the reward of his services the toTNTi of Berwick, and the sum of fifty 
thousand marks in two years. 


Warbeck had mustered under his standard fourteen hundred men, outlaws 
from all nations; to these James added all the forces it was in his power to 


raise; and the combined army crossed the borders in the depth of winter, 
and when no preparation had been made to oppose them. They were 
preceded by a proclamation, in which the adventurer styled himself 
Richard, by the grace of God king of England and France, lord of Ireland, 
and prince of Wales. It narrated in general terms his escape from the Tower, 
his wanderings in foreign countries, the usurpation of “Henry Tydder,” the 
attempts 


Corner op White Tow-er or Keep 


(The most ancient part of the Tower.) 
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to debauch the fideUty of his confidants, the execution and attainder of his 
friends in England, and the protection which he had received from the king 
of Scots, He was now in England, accompanied by that monarch, for the 
purpose of reclaiming his right; and James, whose only object was to assist 
him, had engaged to retire the moment that he should be joined by a 
competent number of natives. He therefore called on every true Englishman 
to arm in his cause; and promised to the man who should “take or distress 
Henry Tydder” a reward proportioned to his condition, “so as the most low 
and simplest of degree should have for his labour one thousand pounds in 
money, and lands to the yearly value of one hundred marks to him and his 
heirs forever.” But the proclamation had no effect. The novelty of the thing 
had worn away, and not a sword was unsheathed in favour of the white 
rose. The Scots, to console their disappointment and to repay themselves for 
their trouble, pillaged the country without mercy, and returned, laden with 
spoil, to their homes. 


As soon as the intelligence of this invasion reached Henry, he ordered 
Daubeney, the lord chamberlain, to raise forces, summoned a great council, 


HITTITE MONUMENTS IN ASIA MINOR 


North of the Taurus and beyond the Halys, the monuments connected with 
Hittite civilisation are, as in Cappadocia, bas-reliefs carved on the sides of 
rocks or elsewhei-e. At Ivris, in Lycaonia, there is an inscription in Hittite 
hieroglyphics and also two colossal figures with unmistakably Assyrian 
characteristics, and at Iflatun, also in Lycaonia, the winged globe, the divine 
symbol both in Egypt and Assyria, can still be discerned on the fragment of 
a ruined building. 


Farther west the Hittite monuments become more rare. Two bas-reliefs, 
which Herodotus mentions as having been carved by order of Ramses H, 
have been discovered in Lydia. They represent a warrior wearing the 
conical tiara, the short tunic and the peaked shoe. He is armed with a spear 
and bow. The style is the same as that of the bas-reliefs of Cilicia, Lycaonia, 
Cappadocia, and Syria. 


The serpentine moulds which were used for manufacturing metal ornaments 
or charms are superior in workmanship, though here also the ideas 
represented are evidently Assyrian. But the best Hittite work was lavished 
on the glyptic art, as is shown by their seals and cylinders. A cylinder found 
at Aidin in Lydia even exhibits some originality in its ornamental border, 
though the scene represented is Assyrian.* 


The districts of Asia Minor were repeatedly attacked and probably 
subjugated for considerable periods by the Hittite kings. Everywhere in 
Asia Minor they left monuments of their campaigns which exactly 
correspond in style with the monuments of Jerabis, and in part also bear 
remains 
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of Hamathite inscriptions. Since the discovery of Jerabis there can be no 
further doubt as to their origin. Among their characteristic peculiarities is 


February 13th, 1497, and afterwards a parliament, and obtained a grant of 
two-tenths and two-fifteenths. In most counties the tax was levied without 
opposition; in Cornwall the people, inflamed by the harangues of 
Flammock, an attorney, and of Joseph, a farrier, flew to arms ; refused to 
pay their money for an object which, it was pretended, did not concern 
them, but the natives of the northern counties; and resolved, to the number 
of sixteen thousand men, to demand of the king the punishment of 
Archbishop Morton and Sir Reginald Grey, the supposed originators of this 
unjustifiable impost. The misguided multitude commenced their march; at 
Wells they were joined by the lord Audley, who placed himself at their head 
and conducted them through Salisbury and Winchester into Kent. Opposed 
by the gentlemen of the county, he turned towards London, and encamped 
on Blackheath in sight of the capital. 


But Henry had by this time been joined by most of the southern nobility, 
and by the troops that had been previously raised against the Scots. On a 
Saturday (the king superstitiously believed that Saturday was his fortunate 
day) the lord chamberlain marched to attack the insurgents; while the earl of 
Oxford made a circuit to fall on their rear ; and Henry, with the artillery, 
waited in St. George’s Fields the event of the battle. The Cornish archers 
defended with obstinacy the bridge at Deptford Strand, June 24th, but the 
moment it was forced the insurgents fled in despair. Two thousand were 
killed: fifteen hundred were taken. Lord Audley lost his head; Flammock 
and Joseph were hanged ; ^ the rest obtained a pardon from the king, and 
were allowed to compound for their liberty with their captors on the best 
terms in their power. This lenity, so unusual in Henry, was attributed by 
some to policy, and a desire to attach to his cause the men of Cornwall ; by 
others, to gratitude for the life of the lord chamberlain, whom the insurgents 
had made prisoner at the commencement of the action, and had restored to 
liberty without ransom. 


While the attention of the king was occupied by the Cornish insurgents, 
James again crossed the borders and laid siege to the castle of Norham, 
while his light troops scoured the country as far as the Tees. But the earl of 
Surrey, with twenty thousand men, was now hastening towards the north. 
The plunderers cautiously retired as he advanced; James abandoned the 
siege; 


‘ Joseph, according to Polydore Vergil ,n said he cared not, for his name 
would be immortal. 


H. W. — VOL. XIX. D 
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and Surrey retaliated on the Scottish borderers the injuries which they had 
inflicted on their EngUsh neighbours. The failure of this second expedition, 
with the news of the defeat of the Cornishmen, induced the king of Scots to 
listen to the suggestion of Don Pedro Ayala, the Spanish ambassador, who 
laboured with earnestness to reconcile the two monarchs. A truce was 
concluded, September 30th, for seven years, and subsequently prolonged by 
Ayala to the termmation of one year after the death of the survivor of the 
two monarchs. 


The enthusiasm which had been excited by the first appearance of Warbeck 
in Scotland had long been on the decline ; and about the time of the meeting 
of the commissioners, whether it were that he saw the current of public 
opinion setting against him, or hoped to profit by the troubles in Cornwall, 
or had received a hint from his royal protector (for all these reasons have 
been assigned), he departed from Scotland with four ships and six score 
companions. He first touched at Cork, July 26th, and solicited in vain the 
aid of the earl of Desmond. From Cork he directed his course across the 
Channel to Whitsand Bay, and proceeding by land to Bodmin, September 
7th, unfurled the standard of Richard IV. The men of Cornwall had not 
acquired wisdom from their recent defeat. Three thousand offered their 
services to the adventurer, and that number was doubled before he reached 
the city of Exeter. Here he formed his army into two divisions, with which 
he attempted to force his way by the only entrance into the city, the east and 
north gates. From one he was repulsed with considerable loss; the other he 
reduced to ashes. On the next morning Warbeck returned to the assault ; but 
the loss of two hundred men, and the arrival of aid to the besieged from the 
country, induced him to solicit a suspension of hostilities, during which he 


withdrew his followers. Many of these now abandoned him ; but the 
Cornish men advised him not to despair; and he had reached Taunton, when 
he was apprised of the approach of the royal army under the lord 
chamberlain, and Lord Brooke, the steward of the household. 


On September 21st the adventurer, with great composure of countenance, 
made preparations for battle, but his heart failed him at the sight of the royal 
standard; and at midnight, leaving his followers to their fate, he rode away, 
with a guard of sixty men, to the sanctuary of Beaulieu, in Hampshire. In 
the morning the insurgents submitted to the royal mercy. The ringleaders 
were hanged ; the crowd, on the arrival of Henry at Exeter, were led, 
bareheaded and with halters round their necks, into his presence, and 
discharged after a suitable admonition; and the inhabitants of the villages in 
which Warbeck had obtained either aid or refreshment were amerced in 
proportionate sums of money to the amount of ten thousand pounds.‘ 


The pretender’s wife, the lady Catherine Gordon, who had been left at 
Mount St. Michael, submitted at the first summons. “\A’hen she was 
introduced to the king, according to Andre,/ she blushed and burst into 
tears; but he relieved her apprehensions, and sent her to the queen, with 
whom she afterwards lived as an attendant, still retaining, on account of her 
beauty, the appellation of “the white rose,” which she had originally derived 
from the pretensions of her husband. - 


[‘ Gairdner b speaks of this method as characteristic of Henry VII, who thus 
obtained large funds, and by allowing their payment in instalments kept the 


guilty men under bond for good behaviour. ] 


‘ “The white rose” was afterwards married to Sir Matthew Cradock, and 
was buried with him in the church of Swansea, in Wales, where their tomb 
and epitaph are still to be seen. 
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In the sanctuary of Beaulieu the fugitive was repeatedly tempted to leave it 
by promises of pardon ; and after a severe struggle, October 5th, resolved to 
throw himself on the mercy of the conqueror. The king did not violate his 
word, but refused to admit him into his presence. When he returned to 
London, November 27th, Warbeck rode in his suite, surrounded by 
multitudes, who gazed with wonder at the man whose claim and adventures 
had so long engaged their attention. He was conducted as a spectacle 
through the principal streets of the city; ordered to confine himself within 
the precincts of the palace; and repeatedly examined before a board of 
commissioners as to his parentage, his instructors, and his associates. 
Whatever disclosures he made were kept secret ; but he grew weary of his 
confinement in the palace, and at the end of six months contrived, June 8, 
1498, to elude the vigilance of his keepers. The alarm was instantly given ; 
patrols watched every road to the coast; and the fugitive, in despair of 
success, surrendered himself to the prior of the monastery at Sheen. The 
monk encouraged him with the hopes of pardon, and by his solicitations 
extorted from the king a promise to spare the life of the suppliant. 


But he was compelled to stand a whole day in the stocks at Westminster 
Hall, and the next in Cheapside, and on both occasions to read to the people 
a confession which he had signed with his own hand. In this barren and 
unsatisfactory document he acknowledged that he was a native of Tournay, 
the son of John Osbeck and Catherine di Faro ; gave the names and 
professions of his relations, and of the persons with whom he had lived at 
Antwerp, Middle-burgh, and Lisbon ; and stated that on his arrival at Cork 
he was taken first for Simnel, who had personated the earl of Warwick, then 
for an illegitimate son of Richard III, and lastly for the duke of York, the 
second son of Edward IV ; that he was invited into France by Charles VIII ; 
” from France he went into Ireland, from Ireland into Scotland, and so into 
England.” It is plain that this confession was composed from the disclosures 
which he had previously made.’ 


It describes with minuteness his parentage and original occupation — 
points which Henry wished to impress on the minds of the people — but 
was silent on subjects which it might have been unpleasant or impolitic to 
disclose, his transactions with foreign princes, and the assurances of support 


which he had received from native subjects. After suffering his punishment 
he was committed to the Tower. 


EXECUTION OF THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS 


This seems to have been the age of intrigue and imposture. From the 
capture of Simnel to the appearance of Warbeck, Henry had been kept in 
constant alarm by repeated attempts in favour of the earl of Warwick. Now 
that Warbeck was in prison, the rights of the earl were again brought 
forward, and a person of the name of Ralph Wilford undertook to personate 
the young prince. He was taught to act his part by Patrick, an Augustinian 
friar, and 


f Not all historians have agreed that Porkin Warbeolc was an impostor. 
TTorace Walpole o asserts that he was tnily the duke of York, and the 
historians Cartel and Henry g agree with him. Hallam,r in his Middle Age”, 
says tliat “a very strong conviction either wa’v’ is not readily attainable.” 
MacFarlane ^ believed “that Perkin was an impostor, Init that Henry 
overdid his part, and never proved him one.” But Andrc^.f Bacon,!? 
Hume,;’ Madden,* Kirkup,< Gairdner,’ and numberless others, are 
convinced of Ins dishonesty; and history is so full of such pretensions, that 
it will be safe to consign Perkin Warbeck to the limbo of Lambert Simnel, 
and the false Russian Dmitri. ] 
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chose the county of Kent for the theatre on which he should make his first 
appearance. As a preparatory step, a report was circulated of the death of 
Warwick; after a short interval the pretender whispered in the ears of a few 
confidants that he was the earl, and soon afterwards his instructor published 
to the world the important secret in a sermon. It is difficult to conceive on 
what they could ground their hope of success. Both were immediately 


apprehended. The friar was condemned to perpetual imprisonment; Wilford, 
in March, 1499, paid with his life the forfeit of his temerity. 


The leal earl of Warwick, and the pretended duke of York, were now 
fellow-prisoners in the Tower. They soon contracted a nuitual friendship, 
wept over their common misfortune, antl, whether it originat(4d with 
themselves or was suggested to them by others, adopted a plan for their 
escape. Four of the warders were gained to murder the governor and 
conduct the captives to a place of security, where, if we may believe the 
records of their trials, Warbeck was to be again proclaimed by the title of 
Richard TV, and Warwick was to 


summon the retainers of his father to the standard of the new king. 


Warbeck was indicted in Westminster Hall as a foreigner, guilty of acts of 
treason since his landing in England. He received sentence of death, and at 
the place of execution, November 16th, affirmed on the word of a dying 
man the truth of every particular contained in his original confession. With 
him suffered his first adherent O’ Water ; and both, expressing their regret 
for the imposture, asked forgiveness of the king. Before their punishment 
the earl of Warwick was arraigned at the bar of the house of lords. Of his 
own accord he pleaded guilty; the earl of Oxford as lord steward 
pronounced judgment; antl after a few days Henry signed the warrant for 
the execution of the last legitimate descendant of the Plantagenets whose 
pretensions could excite the jealousy of the house of Tudor. Warwick owed 
his death to the restless officiousness of his friends, who by repeated 
attempts had convinced Henry that the existence of the earl was 
incompatible with his own safety. Still it will be difficult to clear the king 
from the guilt of shedding innocent blood. This victim of royal suspicion 
had been confined from childhood for no other crime than his birth. 
Certainly he was justified in attempting to recover his liberty. Had he even 
been guilty of the other part of the charge, his youth, his ignorance, his 
simplicity, and the peculiar circumstances of his situation, ought to have 
saved him from capital punishment. The whole nation lamented his fate; 
and to remove the odium from the king, a report, probably false, was 
circulated that Ferdinand of Spain had refused to bestow his daughter 
Catherine on the prince of Wales as long as so near a claimant of the house 


of York was alive. Catherine herself had been told of the report and in the 
following reign was heard to observe that she could never expect much 
happiness from her union with the family of Tudor, if that union had been 
purchased at the price of royal and innocent blood. 


Tudor Hinge 
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From this period the ambition of Henry was no more alarmed by pretenders 
to the crown, nor his avarice (Ustressed by the expense of foreign 
expeditions.“ The principal events of his reign during the ten years of 
tranquillity which preceded his death may be comprised under the two 
heads, of his treaties with other powers, and his expedients to amass money. 


Henry was not less careful than the French monarchs to preserve the 
alliance between the two crowns. Naples was converted into a province of 
the French monarchy. But it was lost with the same rapidity with which it 
had been won. The pope, the king of the Romans, the king of Castile, the 
duke of Milan, and the republic of Venice entered into a league, by which 
they guaranteed to each other their respective dominions; and Charles was 
compelled to abandon his conquest. The next year Henry acceded to the 
general confederacy. In 1498 Charles died, and was succeeded by Louis 
XII. That prince, who inherited the passion of his predecessor for the 
conquest of Naples, cheerfully ratified the treaty of Staples, and bound 
himself by the most solemn oaths to pay the remainder of the debt. 


The truces between England and Scotland, though frequently renewed and 
enforced with menaces and punishments, were but ill observed by the fierce 
and turbulent inhabitants of the borders ; and a war must have ensued had 


not the English monarch been as phlegmatic as the Scottish was irritable. 
Foxe, bishop of Durham, first wrote to James, and afterwards visited him at 
the abbey of Melrose, September 2nd, 1496 ; and so successful were the 
address and eloquence of that prelate, that the king offered, what he had 
formerly refused, to marry Margaret, the eldest daughter of Henry. By the 
English prince the offer was most joyfully accepted; and when some of his 
council expressed a fear that then, in failure of the male line, England might 
hereafter become an appendage to the Scottish crown, “No,” he replied, 
“Scotland will become an appendage to the English, for the smaller must 
follow the larger kingdom.” The event has verified the prediction, and the 
marriage has been productive of more substantial benefits than Henry could 
probably foresee. It has not only united the two crowns on one head ; it has 
also contributed to unite the two kingdoms into one empire. 


The parties were solemnly affianced to each other January 29th, 1502, in 
the queen’s chamber, the earl of Bothwell acting as proxy for James ; 
tournaments were performed for two days in honour of the ceremony; and 
to ex-hilarate the populace, twelve hogsheads of claret were tapped in the 
streets, and twelve bonfires kindled at night. At the same time was 
concluded, after one hundred and seventy years of war, or of truces little 
better than war, a treaty of perpetual peace between the two kingdoms. 


James, however, was careful that his new engagements should not interfere 
with the ancient alliance between Scotland and France. When he swore to 
observe the treaty, he had given to Henry the usual title of king of France; 
but he instantly arose, protested that he had done it inadvertently, and 
repeated the oath with the omission of that word. 


At the time of the contract the princess was but twelve years of age, and 
James had consented that she should remain twenty months longer under 
the roof of her royal parents. At length she departed, July eSth, 1503, from 
her grandmother’s palace at Colliweston, with a long train of ladies and 
gentlemen, 


[‘ According to the Spanish ambassador De Puebla, the English crown was 
now more secure than it had been for five centuries. ] 
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who accompanied her a mile, kissed her, and returned to the court. James 
repeatedly visited her on her progress ; and on her arrival in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, mounted her palfrey and rode with her behind 
him into his capital. The marriage ceremony was performed by the 
archbishop of Glasgow, and ” the Englishe lords and ladyes,” says Hall,” ” 
returned into their countrey, gevyinge more prayse to the manhoode, than to 
the good maner, and nurture of Scotland.” 


THE SPANISH MARRIAGE 


Henry had always cultivated with particular solicitude the alliance of 
Ferdinand, king of Castile and Aragon, and, the more strongly to cement 
their friendsliip, had proposed a marriage between his eldest son Arthur, 
prince of Wales, and Catherine, the fourth daughter of the Castilian 
monarch. A preliminary treaty on this subject was concluded as early as the 
year 1492; it was followed in 1496 by another, according to which 
Ferdinand promised to give to the princess a portion of two hmidred 
thousand crowns; and Henry engaged that his son should endow her with 
one-third of his income at present, and one-third of the income of the 
crown, if he should live to wear it. The marriage was postponed on account 
of the youth of Arthur ; but when he had completed his twelfth year a 
dispensation was obtained to enable him to make the contract ; and the 
marriage ceremony was performed in the chapel of his manor of Bewdley, 
May 19th, 1501, where Catherine was represented by her proxy the Spanish 
ambassador.- She was nine or ten months older than Arthur; and when the 
latter had completed his fourteenth year, Henry demanded her of her 
parents. She parted from them at Grenada, traversed Spain to Corunna, and 
landed at Plymouth, October 2nd, 1501, after a wearisome and boisterous 
voyage. 


The king met her at Dogmersfield, where she renewed to Arthur the 
contract which had been made by her proxy; the marriage ceremony w^as 
performed in St. Paul’s ; and at the door of the cathedral, and in the 
presence of the multitude, Arthur endowed her with one-third of his 


property. The king spared no expense to testify his joy by disguisings, 
tournaments, and banquets; and several of the nobility, to flatter the 
monarch, indulged in a magnificence which proved ruinous to their 
families. The abilities of Arthur, the sweetness of his temper, and his 
proficiency in learning,’ had gained him the affection of all who knew him; 
and his bride, by her beauty, modesty, and accomplishments, became the 
object of general admiration. The castle of Ludlow, in Shropshire, was 
assigned for their residence; their court represented in miniature the court of 
their royal parent ; and the prince amidst his vassals was instructed by his 
council in the rudiments of government. But the weakness of his 
constitution sank under the rigour of the season, perhaps under the 
prevailing epidemic call^jd the sweating sickness ; and the hopes of the 
nation were unexpectedly blighted by his premature death in the fourth 
month after his marriage, April 2nd, 1502. 


‘ The Spanish crov\Ti was worth 4s. 2d. English.’ 


r “Never,” says Von Ranke.<i “was a more eventful marriage concluded.” | ‘ 
Be.sides the most eminent grammarians, he had studied ” in poetrie, Homer, 
Virgil, Lucan, Ovid, Silius, Plautus, and Terence; in oratorie, Tullies offices, 
epistles, paradoxes, and Quintilian; in historie, Thucydides, Livle, Ca>sar’s 
Commentaries, Suetonius, Tacitus, Plinius, Valerius Maximus, Salust, and 
Eusebius. Wherein we have been particular, to signifie what authors were 
then thought fit to be elementary and rudimentall unto princes.” — Speed,’ 
who quotes a manuscript of Andr(5,/ the preceptor of Arthur. 
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The intelligence was first opened to the king by his confessor. He sent for 
the queen, who, seeing him oppressed with sorrow, “besought his grace that 
he would first after God remember the weale of his owne noble person, the 
comfort of his realme and of her. She then saied, that my ladie his mother 
had never no more children but him onely, and that God by his grace had 
ever preserved him, and brought him where that he was. Over that, howe 


the costume, with a high pointed cap and pointed shoes; the figures are 
usually cut in profile, with widespread legs. 


The first of these monuments is an inscribed relief at Ivris on the northern 
slope of the Taurus, which represents a prince in rich Assyrian costume 
worshipping a god who is standing and bearing grapes and ears of corn. 


Then there are sculptures on the wall of an ancient building at Iflatun on 
Lake Karaliti in Isauria, and the figure of a warrior in Iconium. 


From here the Hittites penetrated into Phrygia and to the coast of the iEgean 
Sea. On a cliff below the ancient fortress Giaurkalesi in Phrygia (southwest 
of Ancyra) are the figures of two Hittite warriors wearing a modification of 
the Egyptian urceus serpent on the front of their caps. The two famous 
reliefs of Nymphaeum on the cliffs of Sipylus which are mentioned in 
Herodotus and on which remains of Hamathite inscriptions have been 
preserved, are quite similar. There is also on Sipylus, near Magnesia, a rude 
rock-sculpture with symbols of the same alphabet, which perhaps represents 
a goddess, and was looked upon by the Greeks as Niobe. 


But the ruins and sculptures found at Euiuk and Boghaz-Keui, east of the 
Halys, in Cappadocian territory, are the most important and extensive. At 
the former place are the ruins of a great palace, with an entrance guarded by 
two sphinxes ; on the walls are numerous sculptures of gods and men, lions, 
bulls, and beings of mixed form, among them a double-headed eagle. At 
Boghaz-Keui are the ruins of an ancient fortress (the Pteria of Herodotus ?), 
and the walls of a rocky gorge show a long procession, presumably of a 
religious character. The most important symbols on all these monuments are 
modifications of the winged sun-disk. 


These monuments enable us to perceive clearly the extent of the Hittite 
conquests. From now on Carchemish, instead of the valley of the Orontes, 
forms the centre of the Hittite realm, and evidently becomes the residence 
of the kings. Aside from this, however, only very uncertain reports of these 
wars have come down to us. 


One passage in the Odyssey says that Neoptolemus killed Eurypylus, the 
son of Telephus, prince of the KtjTeioi, who is later always called prince of 


that God had left him yet a fayre prince, two fayre princesses ; and that God 
is where he was, and we are both young ynoughe ; and that the prudence 
and wisdom of his grace spronge over all Christendome, so that it should 
please him to take this according thereunto. Then the king thanked her of 
her good comfort. After that she was departed and come to her owne 
chamber, natural and motherly remembrance of that great losse smote her 
so sorrowfull to the hart, that those that were about her were faine to send 
for the king to comfort her. Then his grace of true gentle and faithfull love 
in good hast came and relieved her, and showed her how wise counsell she 
had given him before: and he for his parte would thanke God for his sonn, 
and would she should doe in likewise.” We have transcribed this account of 
Henry’s conduct on so interesting an occasion from an anonymous 
contemporary manuscript, as it appears to do away the charge which has 
been brought against him of treating Elizabeth with indifference and 
neglect. In the manuscript of Andre/ and the journals of the herald 
Wriothesley’ they appear as if they entertained a real affection for each 
other, and Henry’s privy purse expenses show that he often made to her 
presents of “money, jewels, frontlets, and other ornaments, and also paid 
her debts.” 


The intelligence of this event alarmed Ferdinand and Isabella, the parents of 
the young widow. Anxious to preserve the friendship of England, as a 
counterpoise to the enmity of France, they hastened to propose a marriage 
between their daughter and her brother-in-law, Henry, now apparent heir to 
the throne. The English monarch affected to receive the communication 
with indifference, and suspended his assent, that he might ascertain whether 
a more profitable bargam might not be made with some other court; while, 
on the other hand, the Spaniard, to quicken the determination, sought to 
alarm the avarice of his ally by requiring the immediate return of Catherine, 
with the restoration of the one hundred thousand crowns, the half of her 
marriage portion, which had already been paid. 


The negotiation at length was opened, but it proved as difficult to wring 

money from Ferdinand, as to satisfy the expectations of Henry; and a year 
elapsed before it was finally agreed that the marriage should be contracted 
within two months after the arrival of a dispensation from the pope; that it 
should be solemnized when the young prince had completed his fourteenth 


year; and that Ferdinand should previously transmit to London another sum 
of one hundred thousand crowns, the remaining half of the portion of 
Catherine. The dispensation was obtained ; the parties were contracted to 
each other, December 26th, 1503 , but the Spanish monarch either could not 
or would not advance the money, and his English brother cared little for the 
delay. The princess, a widow, and in his custody, was an hostage for the 
goodwill of her father ; and by retaining this hold on the hopes and fears of 
the Spaniard he expected to extort from him concessions of still greater 
importance.’ 


[^ While Catherine remained in England she was the victim of the 
parsimony of both her father and her prospective father-in-law. The latter 
gave her food only, the former no money, and she actually complained that 
she had been kept for years in a state of such destitution that she could not 
even reward her servants or buy them clothes. ] 
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About ten months after the death of Prince Arthur his mother Elizabeth 
died, February 1 1th, 1503, at the age of thirty-seven. Henry’s mourning 
might be sincere ; but it was short, and he quickly consoled himself for his 
loss by calculating the pecuniary advantages which he might derive from a 
second marriage.i The late king of Naples had bequeathed an immense 
property to his widow ; her presumed riches offered irresistible attractions 
to the heart of the English monarch, and three private gentlemen were 
commissioned to procure an introduction to the queen under the pretext of 
delivering to her a letter from the dowager princess of Wales. In their report 
to the king they praised her 


person, her disposition, and her acquirements, but added the unwelcome 
intelligence that the reigning king had refused to fulfil the testament of his 
predecessor. Henry’s passion was instantly extinguished; he cast his eyes on 
another rich widow, Margaret, the duchess of Savoy, and from an accident 
which he attributed to his good fortune, he derived a strong hope of 


succeeding in his suit. On the death of Isabella, queen of Castile, November 
26th, 1504, her husband Ferdinand surrendered the sceptre of Castile to his 
daughter Juana, the wife of the archduke Philip, but claimed the regency in 
virtue of the will of his late consort. The new king and queen in the 
beginning of 1506 left the Netherlands to take possession of the Castilian 
throne; but the weather was unfavourable, and, after struggling with adverse 
winds for more than a fortnight, they sought shelter in the harbour of 
Falmouth. It was in vain that their council objected. They went on shore in 
search of refreshment, and Henry grasped at the opportunity of deriving 
advantage from their indiscretion. In terms which admitted of no refusal, he 
invited them to his court, detained them during three months in splendid 
captivity, and extorted from them several valuable concessions as the price 
of their enlargement. 


Margaret of Savoy was the sister of Philip, and that prince was compelled to 
agree to a marriage between her and Henry, and to fix the amount of her 
portion at 300,000 crowns, each crown being equal in value to four shillings 
English; of which sum 100,000 crowns should be paid in August, and the 
remainder by equal instalments within six years. Margaret was in the annual 
receipt of 50,000 crowns arising from her two dowries, as the widow of 
John, prince of Spain, and of Philibert, duke of Savoy. This sum the king 
required to be settled on himself for his own use and benefit, while the 
princess would be amply indemnified by the income which she would 
receive as queen of 


[‘ Arcordinp; to Gairdner.b Henry had, upon the death of his wife, made a 
monstrous proposal to marry his daughter-in-law Catherine. It deeply 
shocked her mother Queen Isabella, who demanded her return, but 
consented to the betrothal with the brother of Catherine’s dead husband. ] 


Costume of Time of Henry VII 
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England. Henry had formerly obtained the consent of Maximilian that 
Charles, the infant son of Philip, should marry Mary, the youngest daughter 
of the English king. To this the captive prince, though he had formerly 
refused, now gave his assent. [The marriage was confirmed by proxy 
December 17th, 1508. ] 


A new treaty of commerce was negotiated between the subjects of the two 
kings, as prejudicial to the interests of the Flemish“ as it was favourable to 
those of the English merchants. The king lent to the archduke on certain 
securities the sum of £138,000 towards the expense of his voyage to Spain. 


THE CAPTURE OF SUFFOLK 


Lastly, Henry demanded the surrender of an individual whom he had long 
considered the most dangerous enemy of the house of Lancaster. This was 
Edmund, second son to the late duke of Suffolk. John, earl of Lincoln, the 
eldest son, had fallen at the battle of Stoke, and had been attainted by 
parliament. When the duke himself died, Edmund claimed the honours and 
estate of his father ; but Henry persisted in considering him as the heir of 
his attainted brother, maintained that he had no claim to the forfeited 
property, and compelled him to accept as a boon a small portion of the 
patrimony of his fathers, and to be content with the inferior title of earl. It 
was impossible to ascribe the king’s conduct to any other motive than a 
desire to humble a rival family ; and the earl by his ungovernable passions 
soon involved himself in difficulties and danger. He had killed a man who 
had offended him, was arraigned as a murderer at the King’s Bench, and 
commanded to plead the king’s pardon. His pride could not brook this 
indignity, and the court of his aunt, the duchess of Burgundy, received the 
fugitive. Henry, who is represented as desirous to inveigle him into greater 
indiscretions, prevailed on him to return. At the marriage of the prince of 
Wales he vied in the splendour of his equipage, and his attentions to the 
royal family, with the most opulent and favoured of the nobility; and then, 
to the astonishment of the public, fled a second time, with his brother 
Richard, to the court of his aunt. 


Henry immediately foreboded an insurrection. Sir Robert Curzon was 
despatched to act the part of a spy under the mask of friendship; and in a 
few weeks the earl’s brother, William de la Pole, the lord Courtenay, who 
had married one of the late queen’s sisters, Sir William Wyndham, and Sir 
James Tyrrel, with a few others, were apprehended. May 6th, 1502. ^ To the 
first two no other crime could be objected than their relationship to the 
fugitive ; the other two were condemned and executed for having favoured 
the escape of the king’s enemy; and all were afterwards attainted by 
parliament. By this act of vigour the conspiracy, if any conspiracy existed, 
was suppressed in its birth ; and Suffolk, left in extreme penury by the death 
of his aunt, after wandering for a time in Germany, had been permitted by 
the archduke Philip to reside in his dominions. Henry now d’emanded of 
that prince the surrender of the fugitive. It was in vain that he pleaded his 
honour; he was given to know that he was himself a captive, and could only 
purchase his liberty by consenting to the captivity of the earl. Compelled to 
yield, he exacted from Henry a promise that he would respect the life of 
Suffolk, and on the sur- 


[‘ In Flanders it was called the Intercursus Mains in contrast with its 
predecessor, the Intercursus Magnus of 1496. ] 


^ It was on this occasion, according to More,w that Tyrrel confessed the 
murder of Edward V and his brother in the Tower. 
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render of the fugitive was permitted to prosecute his voyage. The earl was 
sent to the Tower, March 16th, 1506. Though Henry thirsted for his blood, 
he feared to violate his engagement with Philip ; but before his death he left 
an order for the execution of his victim as a legacy to the filial piety of his 
successor. The Spanish prince, on his return to his own country, honourably 
fulfilled his engagements with Henry. 


On September 23rtl Philip died, and his widow Juana, in her own right 
queen of Castile, appeared to the imagination of the king a more desirable 
bride than Margaret. There were indeed two obstacles to be surmounted, 
which would have deterred any other suitor. Juana laboured under a 
derangement of intellect, which rendered her incapable of giving her 
consent;* and Ferdinand, her guardian, would naturally oppose any measure 
which might deprive him of the government of her dominions. But Henry 
was not discouraged. He relinquished the pursuit of Margaret, contended 
that the malady of Juana was only temporary, occasioned by the bad usage 
which she had received from her last husband, and trusted to his own 
ingenuity to remove the objections of her father. However, the malady of 
Juana experienced no abatement. Henry desisted from his hopeless pursuit, 
and, accepting the apologies of Ferdinand for his delay in the payment of 
the marriage portion, concluded with him a new treaty, by which the 
Spanish monarch was bound to transmit to London 100,000 crowns in four 
half-yearly instalments, and Henry to permit the solenmization of the 
marriage on the arrival of the last. Two were received by the king at the 
appointed time; he died before the arrival of the third. 


The king had for years been visited with regular fits of the gout. His 
strength visibly wasted away, and every spring the most serious 
apprehensions were entertained for his life. Whatever might be the hopes 
with which he flattered himself, his preachers did not allow him to be 
ignorant of his danger. From the pulpit they admonished him of the 
extortion of his officers, and exhorted him to prepare for death by making 
reparation to the innocent sufferers. Henry does not appear to have been 
displeased with their freedom. He forgave all offences against the crown, 
with the exception of felony and murder; satisfied the creditors of all 
persons confined for debts under the amount of forty shillings; and ordered 
strict justice to be done to all who had been injured by the tyranny of the 
ministers. The prosecutions, however, were soon revived; it was contended 
that no injustice could be committed where the conviction was procured by 
due process of law ; and several of the most respectable citizens in London 
were heavily amerced, and in default of payment thrown into prison. Thus 
Empson and Dudley continued to pursue their iniquitous career till they 
were arrested by the death of the king, who on April 21st, 1509, sank under 
the violence of his disease, the gout. The anxiety of his mind is strongly 


depicted in the provisions of his will ; but he might easily have foreseen 
that his injunctions for the reparation of injuries would be despised or 
eluded by a young and thoughtless successor. He left three children : a son 
Henry, who inherited his father’s crown, and two daughters, Margaret, 
married to James, king of Scots, and Mary, afterwards the wife of Louis Xn, 
king of France. 


Henry VH appears to have been the first of the English kings since the 
accession of Henry HI who confined his expenses within the limits of his 


[‘ The Spanish ambassador De Puebla wrote home that the EngHsh thought 
little of Juana’s madness, as it would not prevent her bearing children! Von 
Ranke,</ however, insists that Henry did not seriously intend this marriage, 
meaning only to keep Spain eager without arousing France to war. He 
quotes Henry as saying that his” policy was “to draw a brazen wall round 
England.” ] 
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income. But the civil wars had swept away those crowds of annuitants and 
creditors that formerly used to besiege the doors of the exchequer, and the 
revenue of the crown came to him free from incumbrances, and augmented 
by forfeitures. 


But if the king was economical in his expenses and eager in the acquisition 
of wealth, it should also be added that he often rewarded with the 
generosity, and on occasions of ceremony displayed the magnificence, of a 
great monarch. His charities were many and profuse. Of his buildings, his 
three convents of friars fell in the next reign ; his chapel at Westminster still 
exists, a monument of his opulence and taste. He is said to have 
occasionally advanced loans of money to merchants engaged in profitable 
branches of trade; and not only gave the royal license to the attempt of the 
Venetian navigator Cabot [Giovanni Gabotto], but fitted out a ship at his 
own expense to join in the voyage. Cabot sailed from Bristol, discovered 


the island of Newfoundland, June 24th, 1497, crept along the coast of 
Florida, and returned to England. It was the first European expedition that 
ever reached the American continent./ 


LORD bacon’s estimate OF HENRY VII 


This king (to speak of him in terms equal to his deserving) was one of the 
best sort of wonders — a wonder for wise men. He had parts (both in his 
virtues and his fortune) not so fit for a commonplace as for observation. 
Certainly he was religious, both in his affection and observance. But as he 
could see clear (for those times) through superstition, so he would be 
blinded now and then by human policy. He advanced churchmen. He was 
tender in the privilege of sanctuaries, though they wrought him much 
mischief. He professed always to love and seek peace; and it was his usual 
preface in his treaties, that when Christ came into the world peace was 
sung, and when he went out of the world peace was bequeathed. And this 
virtue could not proceed out of fear or softness, for he was valiant and 
active, and therefore no doubt it was truly Christian and moral. Yet he knew 
the way to peace was not to seem to be desirous to avoid wars. Therefore 
would he make offers and fames of wars, till he had mended the conditions 
of peace. It was also much, that one that was so great a lover of peace 
should be so happy in war. For his arms, either in foreign or civil wars, 
were never unfortunate, neither did he know what a disaster meant. 


He did much maintain and countenance his laws, which (nevertheless) was 
no impediment to him to work his will. For it was so handled that neither 
prerogative nor profit went to diminution. And yet as he would sometimes 
strain up his laws to his prerogative, so would he also let down his 
prerogative to his parliament. For mint and wars and martial discipline 
(things of absolute power) he would nevertheless bring to parliament. 
Justice was well administered in his time, save where the king was party; 
save also that the council-table intermeddled too much with meu7n and 
tuum. For it was a very court of justice during his time, especially in the 
beginning. But in that part both of justice and policy which is the durable 
part, and cut as it were in brass or marble, which is the making of good 
laws, he did excel. And with his justice he was also a merciful prince; as in 
whose times there were but three of the nobility that suffered : the carl of 


Warwick, the lord chamberlain, and the lord Audley; though the first two 
were instead of numbers in the dislike and obloquy of the people. But there 
were never so great rebellions expiated with so little blood drawn by the 
hand of justice, as the two 
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rebellions of Blackheath and Exeter. But the less blood he drew the more he 
took of treasure ; and as some construed it, he was the more sparing in the 
one that he might be the more pressing in the other; for both would have 
been intolerable. Of nature assuredly he coveted to accumulate treasure; and 
was a little poor in admiring riches. 


This excess of his had at that time many glosses and interpretations. Some 
thought the continual rebellions wherewith he had been vexed had made 
him grow to hate his people; some thought it was done to pull down their 
stomachs and to keep them low ; some for that he would leave his son a 
golden fleece; some suspected he had some high design upon foreign parts. 


But those perhaps shall come nearest the truth that fetch not their reasons so 
far off ; but rather impute it to nature, age, peace, and a mind fixed upon no 
other ambition or pursuit: whereunto I should add, that having every day 
occasion to take notice of the necessities and shifts for money of other great 
princes abroad, it did the better by comparison set off to him the felicity of 
full coffers. As to his expending of treasure, he never spared charge which 
his affairs required ; and in his buildings was magnificent; but his rewards 
were very limited. So that his liberality was rather upon his own state and 
memory than upon the deserts of others. He was of a high mind, and loved 
his own will and his own way ; as one that revered himself, and would reign 
indeed.’ Had he been a private man he would have been termed proud; but 
in a wise prince, it was but keeping of distance ; which indeed he did 
towards all ; not admitting any near or full approach either to his power or 
to his secrets. For he was governed by none. His queen (notwithstanding 
she had presented him with divers children; and with a crown also, though 


he would not acknowledge it) could do nothing with him. His mother he 
reverenced much, heard little. For any person agreeable to him for society 
(such as was Hastings to King Edward the Fourth, or Charles Brandon after 
to King Henry the Eighth) he had none ; except we should account for such 
persons Foxe and Bray and Empson, because they were so much with him. 
But it was but as the instrument is much 


Henry VII 


(1456-1509) 


[‘ Xo one can understand liis reign, or that of his son, or, we might add, of 
his granddaughter, (Aleen Elizabeth, without appreciating the fact that, 
however well served with councillors, the sovereign was in those days 
always his own prime minister. The Tudor policy all along was for the 
sovereign to “reign indeed” — or, in modern language, not only to reign but 
to govern. — Gaiudxer.6] 
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with the workman. He had nothing in him of vain-glory, but yet kept state 
and majesty to the height; being sensible that majesty maketh the people 
bow, but vain-glory boweth to them. 


Henry’s Choice of Advisers 
He kept a straight hand on his nobility, and chose rather to advance 


clergymen and lawyers, which were more obsequious to him, but had less 
interest in the people ; which made for his absoluteness, but not for his 


Teuthrania ; evidently a trace of the name of the Hittites has been preserved 
here. 


Perhaps we may also detect a reminiscence of their campaigns in the Greek 
legend of the Ethiopian Memnon, son of the dawn, who undertook great 
campaigns and hastened to the aid of Priam. Herodotus (II, 106) says that 
the reliefs of Nymphajum, which he claims for Sesostris, were declared by 
others to be portraits of Memnon. In other respects, however, the dim 
tradition that the Greeks preserved of these conquests was transferred to the 
Egyptians (expeditions of Sesostris to Asia Minor and Thrace) and the 
Assyrians. Moreover, when Lydian tradition connects the royal family of 
the Heraclidfe with Ninus the son of Belus, the legendary representatives of 
the Assyrians have perhaps here taken the place of the Hittites, for the 
Assyrians did not come into direct contact with the Lydians until the 
seventh century. 


A further reminiscence of the wars of the Lydians and the Hittites is perhaps 
contained in two fragments of the Lydian Xantlius, which refer to the 
expeditions of the Lydian hero “lopsus (Moxos ?) and Askalus, brother of 
Tantalus, to Syria and especially to Askalon. 


THE HITTTTES 399 


The effects of the Syrian conquest upon Asia Minor were permanent in an 
unusual degree. It has long been recognised that the names of the Lydian 
kings Sadyattes and Alyattes, and also Myattes, are Semitic forms ; now we 
may perhaps venture the conjecture that the Lydian royal family of the 
Heraclidae was of Hittite origin. Furthermore, we can now identify the god 
Attes (Attys) of Asia Minor directly with the Syrian Ate and ascribe to him 
a foreign origin. In fact, the religion of Asia Minor shows a very intimate 
connection with that of the Semites, which, however, could not hitherto be 
explained with certainty. <i 


Hittite Bas-relief at Ibreez, Lycaonia 


safety. Insomuch as I am persuaded it was one of the causes of his 
troublesome reign. For that his nobles, though they were loyal and obedient, 
yet did not co-operate with him, but let every man go his own way. He was 
not afraid of an able man, as Louis the Eleventh was. Neither did he care 
how cunning they were that he did employ; for he thought himself to have 
the master-reach. And as he chose well, so he held them up well. For it is a 
strange thing, that though he were a dark prince, and infinitely suspicious, 
and his times full of secret conspiracies and troubles, yet in twenty-four 
years’ reign he never put down or discomposed counsellor or near servant, 
save only Stanley, the lord chamberlain. As for the disposition of his 
subjects in general towards him, it stood thus with him, that of the three 
affections which naturally tie the hearts of the subjects to their sovereign — 
love, fear, and reverence — he had the last in height, the second in good 
measure, and so little of the first, as he was beholding to the other two. For 
his pleasures, there is no news of them. And yet by his instructions to 
Marsin and Stile touching the queen of Naples, it seemeth he could 
interrogate well touching beauty. He did by pleasures as great princes do by 
banquets, come and look a little upon them, and turn away. 


No doubt, in him as in all men (and most of all in kings), his fortune 
wrought upon his nature, and his nature upon his fortune. He attained to the 
crown, not only from a private fortune, which might endow him with 
moderation, but also from the fortune of an exiled man, which had 
quickened in him all seeds of observation and industry. And his times being 
rather prosperous than calm, had raised his confidence by success, but 
almost marred his nature by troubles. His wisdom, by often evading from 
perils, was turned rather into a dexterity to deliver himself from dangers 
when they pressed him, than into a providence to prevent and remove them 
afar off. And even in nature, the sight of his mind was like some sights of 
eyes — rather strong at hand than to carry afar off. For his wit increased 
upon the occasion ; and so much the more if the occasion were sharpened 
by danger. Yet take him with all his defects, if a man should compare him 
with the kings his concurrents in France and Spain, he shall find him more 
politic than Louis the Twelfth of France, and more entire and sincere than 
Ferdinand© of Spain. But if you shall change Louis the Twelfth for Louis 
the Eleventh, who lived a little before, then the consort is more perfect. For 
that Louis the Eleventh, Ferdinando, and Henry may be esteemed for the 


ires magi of kings of those ages. To conclude, if this king did no greater 
matters, it was long of himself ; for what he minded he compassed. He was 
born at Pembroke castle, and lieth buried at Westminster, in one of the 
stateliest and daintiest monuments of Europe, both for the chapel and for 
the sepulchre. So that he dwelloth more richly dead, in the monument of his 
tomb, than he did alive in Richmond or any of his palaces. I could wish he 
did the like in this monument of his fames’ 
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[1509 A.D.] HALLAM ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL EFFECTS OF THE 
REIGN 


It has been usual to speak of this reign as if it formed a great epoch in our 
constitution; the king having by his poHtic measures broken the power of 
the barons who had hitherto withstood the prerogative, while the commons 
had not yet risen from the humble station which they were supposed to have 
occupied. I doubt, however, whether the change was quite so precisely 
referable to the time of Henry Yll, and whether his policy has not been 
somewhat overrated. In certain respects his reign is undoubtedly an era in 
our history. It began in revolution and a change in the line of descent. It 
nearly coincides, which is more material, with the commencement of what 
is termed modern history, as distinguished from the middle ages, and with 
the memorable events that have led us to make that leading distinction, 
especially the consolidation of the great European monarchies, among 
which England took a conspicuous station. 


But it is not evident that Henry VII carried the authority of the crown much 
beyond the point at which Edward IV had left it. The strength of the 
nobility had been grievously impaired by the bloodshed of the civil wars, 
and the attainders that followed them. From this cause, or from the general 
intimidation, we find that no laws favourable to public liberty, or remedial 
with respect to the aggressions of power, were enacted, or (so far as 
appears) even proposed in parliament, during the reign of Edward IV; the 
first, since that of John, to which such a remark can be applied. The 
commons, who had not always been so humble and abject as smatterers in 


history are apt to fancy, were by this time much degenerated from the spirit 
they had displayed under Edward ITI and Richard II. Thus the founder of 
the line of Tudor came, not certainly to an absolute, but a vigorous 
prerogative, which his cautious, dissembling temper and close attention to 
business were well calculated to extend. 


The laws of Henry VII have been highly praised by Lord Bacon 9 as ” deep 
and not vulgar, not made upon the spur of a particular occasion for the 
present, but out of providence for the future, to make the estate of his 
people still more and more happy, after the manner of the legislators in 
ancient and heroical times.” But when we consider how very few kings or 
statesmen have displayed this prospective wisdom and benevolence in 
legislation, we may hesitate a little to bestow so rare a praise upon Henry. 
Like the laws of all other times, his statutes seem to have had no further aim 
than to re-move some immediate mischief, or to promote some particular 
end. One, however, has been much celebrated as an instance of his 
sagacious policy and as the principal cause of exalting the royal authority 
upon the ruins of the aristocracy — the statute of Fines (as one passed in the 
fourth year of his reign is commonly called), which is supposed to have 
given the power of alienating entailed lands. But both the intention and 
effect of this seem not to have been justly apprehended. 


In the first place, it is remarkable that the statute of Henry VII is merely a 
transcript, with very little variation, from one of Richard ITI, which is 
actually printed in most editions. It was re-enacted, as we must presume, in 
order to obviate any doubt, however ill grounded, which might hang upon 
the validity of Richard’s laws. Thus vanish at once into air the deep policy 
of Henry VII and his insidious schemes of leading on a prodigal aristocracy 
to its ruin. It is surely strange that those who have extolled this sagacious 
monarch for breaking the fetters of landed property (though many of them 
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were la\Nyers) should never have observed that whatever credit might be 
due for the innovation should redound to the honour of the unfortunate 
usurper. But Richard, in truth, had no leisure for such long-sighted projects 
of strengthening a throne for his posterity which he could not preserve for 
himself. His law, and that of his successor, had a different object in view. 


The real intention of these statutes of Richard and Henry was not to give the 
tenant in tail a greater power over his estate (for it is by no means clear that 
the words enable him to bar his issue by levying a fine; and when a decision 
to that effect took place long afterwards, it was with such difference of 
opinion that it was thought necessary to confirm the interpretation by a new 
act of parliament) ; but rather, by establishing a short term of prescrip-tion, 
to put a check on the suits for recovery of lands, which, after times of so 
much violence and disturbance, were naturally springing up in the courts. _ 
It is the usual policy of governments to favour possession ; and on this 
principle the statute enacts that a fine levied with proclamations in a public 
court of justice shall after five years, except in particular circumstances, be 
a bar to all claims upon lands. This was its main scope ; the liberty of 
alienation was neither necessary, nor probably intended to be given. 


The two first of the Tudors rarely experienced opposition but when they 
endeavoured to levy money. Taxation, in the eyes of their subjects, was so 
far from being no tyranny, that it seemed the only species worth a 
complaint. Henry \TI obtained from his first parliament a grant of tonnage 
and poundage during life, according to several precedents of former reigns. 
But when general subsidies were granted, the same people, who would have 
seen an innocent man led to prison or the scaffold with little attention, twice 
broke out into dangerous rebellions; and as these, however arising from 
such immediate discontent, were yet a good deal connected with the 
opinion of Henry’s usurpation and the claims of a pretender, it was a 
necessary policy to avoid too frequent imposition of burdens upon the 
poorer classes of the community. He had recourse accordingly to the system 
of benevolences, or contributions apparently voluntary, though in fact 
extorted from his richer subjects. These, having become an intolerable 
grievance under Edward IV, were abolished in the only parliament of 
Richard III with strong expressions of indignation. But in the seventh year 
of Henry’s reign, when, after having with timid and parsimonious hesitation 


suffered the marriage of Anne of Brittany with Charles VIII, he was 
compelled by the national spirit to make a demonstration of war, he 
ventured to try this unfair and unconstitutional method of obtaining aid; 
which received afterwards too much of a parliamentary sanction by an act 
enforcing the payment of arrears of money which private men had thus 
been prevailed upon to promise. 


Archbishop Morton is famous for the dilemma which he proposed to 
merchants and others whom he solicited to contribute. He told those who 
lived handsomely that their opulence was manifest by their rate of 
expenditure. Those, again, whose course of living was less sumptuous, must 
have grown rich by their economy. Either class could well afford assistance 
to their sovereign. This piece of logic, unanswerable in the mouth of a privy 
councillor, acquired the name of Morton’s fork. Henry doubtless reaped 
great profit from these indefinite exactions, miscalled benevolences. But, 
insatiate of accumulating treasure, he discovered other methods of 
extortion, still more odious, and possibly more lucrative. Many statutes had 
been enacted in preceding reigns, sometimes rashly or from temporary 
motives, sometimes in opposition to prevailing usages which they could not 
restrain, of which the 
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pecuniary penalties, though exceedingly severe, were so little enforced as to 
have lost their terror. 


These his ministers raked out from oblivion; and, prosecuting such as could 
afford to endure the law’s severity, filled his treasury with the dishonourable 
produce of amercements and forfeitures. The feudal rights became, as 
indeed they always had been, instrumental to oppression. The lands of those 
who died without heirs fell back to the crown by escheat. It was the duty of 
certain officers in every county to look after its rights. The king’s title was 
to be found by the inquest of a jury, summoned at the instance of the 
escheator, and returned into the exchequer. It then became a matter of 


record, and could not be impeached. Hence the escheators taking hasty 
inquests, or sometimes falsely pretending them, defeated the right heir of 
his succession. Excessive fines were imposed on granting livery to the 
king’s wards on their majority. Informations for intrusions, criniinal 
indictments, outlawries on civil process, in short, the whole course of 
justice, furnished pretences for exacting money ; while a host of dependants 
on the court, sub-ornetl to play their part as witnesses, or even as jurors, 
rendered it hardly possible for the most innocent to escape these penalties. 


Empson and Dudley are notorious as the prostitute instruments of Henry’s 
avarice in the later and more unpopular years of his reign ; but they dearly 
purchased a brief hour of favour by an ignominious death [under Henry 
VIII] and perpetual infamy. The avarice of Henry VII, as it rendered his 
government unpopular, which had always been penurious, must be deemed 
a drawback from the wisdom ascribed to him ; though by his good fortune it 
answered the end of invigorating his power. By these fines and forfeitures 
he impoverished and intimidated the nobility. The earl of Oxford 
compounded, by the payment of £15,000, for the penalties he had incurred 
by keeping retainers in livery; a practice mischievous and illegal, but too 
customary to have been punished before this reign. Even the king’s 
clemency seems to have been influenced by the sordid motive of selling 
pardons ; and it has been shown that he made a profit of every office in his 
court, and received money for conferring bishoprics. 


It is asserted by early writers, though perhaps only on conjecture, that he 
left a sum, thus amassed, of no less than £1,800,000 “ at his decease. This 
treasure was soon dissipated by his successor, who had recourse to the 
assistance of parliament in the very first year of his reign. The foreign 
policy of Henry YII, far unlike that of his father, was ambitious and 
enterprising. No former king had involved himself so frequently in the 
labyrinth of continental alliances, i 


KNIGHT S PICTURE OF ENGLAND AT THIS PERIOD 


It is the opinion of Hallam”’ that ” there had evidently been a retrograde 
tendency towards absolute monarchy between the reigns of Henry VI and 


Henry VIII.” An Italian historian, Biondi,“ who wrote in the time of James 
I, describes our mixed constitution as “a well-constituted aristocratic-demo- 
cratic monarchy” (aristodemocratica monarchia) . It was the policy of the 
first Tudor to impair, if not to destroy, the aristocratic branch, before the 
democratic had ac(iuired any great political force. The Venetian secretary 2/ 
says, ” of these lords, who are called milites, there are very few left, and 
these diminish daily.” 


[‘ Gairdnerb estimates this as equivalent to £18,000,000 to-day. | 
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At the commencement of the reign of Henry VII, the long immunity of the 
clergy from any interference of the legislature with their course of life, 
however criminal, was in a slight degree interrupted by a statute, which 
recognises the existence in the commonwealth of “priests, clerks, and 
religious men openly noised of incontinent living.” The “act for bishops to 
pun-ish priests and other religious men for dishonest life,” provides that 
they may be committed to ward and prison, upon examination and other 
lawful proof, and that no action of wrongful imprisonment shall arise out of 
such commitment. But by a statute of three years later we learn how 
frightful were the exemptions from the course of justice which persons in 
holy orders obtained. 


At the end of the reign of Henry VII the monastic establishments were at 
the culminating point of their wealth and luxury. Some of the gross 

profligacy which gave the appearance, if not the reality, of justice to their 
violent suppression was the subject of papal admonitions in 1490. But in 


their hospitality and their magnificence they commanded much popular 
support ; and nothing seemed so unlikely as that in thirty years they should 
be swept away. There was scarcely a cloud, ” bigger than a man’s hand,” to 
give sign of the coming storm. It is only when we have evidence of the real 
contempt which the higher order of minds, even amongst churchmen, felt 
for the impostures which contributed so mainly to the riches of the monastic 
shrines, that we discover how doubtful was that tenure of popularity which 
rested more upon vain delusions than upon the real benefit which the people 
derived from the teachings of religion. 


Although the material wealth of England had been decidedly increasing 
during the reign of Henry VII, we have abundant evidence that its natural 
resources were very imperfectly brought into operation. The population 
appeared to the Venetian traveller?/ not to bear any proportion to the 
fertility of the land and the riches of the cities. In passing from Dover to 
London, and from London to Oxford, the country appeared to him to be 
very thinly inhabited. He inquired, also, of those who rode to the north of 
the kingdom, and of those who went to Bristol and into Cornwall, and 
found there was no difference in their report upon this point. The population 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century has been estimated at four 
millions; but the data for this conclusion are scarcely to be relied on. 


In an act of 1488-9, “concerning the Isle of Wight,” it is recited that the isle 
is “late decayed of people”; and in an act of the same session, “against 
pulling down of towns,” it is declared, that “where, in some towns, two 
hundred persons were occupied and lived by their lawful labours, now be 
there occupied two or three herdmen.” The grievance to which this decay of 
population is ascribed, is the conversion of tilled land into pasture; and the 
consolidation of farms and farmholds ” into one man’s hold antl hands, that 
of old time were wont to be in many several persons’ holds and hands, and 
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many several households kept in them, and thereby much people 
multiplied.” This is the process of which More‘ so bitterly complains, but 
of which he judged with the half-knowledge of his time on all economical 
questions. “Forsooth, my lord, quoth I “—he is addressing Morton— “your 
sheep, that were wont to be so meek and tame, and so small eaters, now, as 
I hear say, be become so great devourers and so wild, that they eat up and 
swallow down the very men themselves. They consume, destroy, and 
devour whole fields, houses, and cities.” 


In the time in which Henry VII legislated, and More declaimed against the 
decay of population through pasturage, the tillage of the land was so 
unprofitable that it afforded no return for the employment of capital. It 
yielded only a miserable subsistence to those who worked it, with imperfect 
instruments ; with no knowledge of the rotation of crops ; with no turnip 
husbandry to fatten sheep less wastefully than in the pastures ; with no 
sufficient knowledge of the value of manures. The employment of capital in 
the feeding of sheep, being the more profitable mode of its use, speedily 
produced a greater demand for the labour of the whole country, than the 
ancient mode of cultivating small patches of land by the cottier-tenantry, 
who had succeeded the serfs of the earlier times. The pastures were 
furnishing employment to the manufacturers, the retailers, the merchants, of 
the great towns; and the profit of the pastures would, in course of time, 
bring about that larger system of tillage which would more perfectly unite 
the operations of the shepherd and the ploughman under the same tenancy. 


It was more profitable to export wool and broadcloth than to export grain; 
and no legislation and no philosophy could compel the application of 
capital to the growth of corn where it could be more advantageously applied 
to the growth of sheep. The indirect stimulus which a judicious investment 
of accumulated wealth in one branch of industry must’ produce upon all 
industries, was not then understood ; nor was it understood during 
succeeding periods of growing prosperity. 


The visible wealth of the people in plate was the admiration of foreigners. ” 
There is no small innkeeper, however poor and humble he may be, who 
does not serve his table with silver dishes and drinking cups ; and no one 
who has not in his house silver plate to the amount of at least £100 sterling, 
is considered by the English to be a person of any consequence.” This 
observer’ adds, “The most remarkable thing in London is the wonderful 
quantity of wrought silver.” The accumulation of capital in the form of plate 
was the result of the law which forbade any investment which would 
produce interest upon loan. And yet legislation here, as in all other cases 
which interfere with the natural laws of exchange, was not altogether 
effectual ; for the same traveller remarks, of the English traders, “they are 
so diligent in mercantile pursuits, that they do not fear to make contracts on 
usury.” They had the boldness to carry on commerce upon borrowed capital 
— a proof that the industry of the country had become, to some extent, 
energetic and self-reliant. 


Another law, of the same contracted nature, was the more stringent re- 
enactment of a statute of Edward IV which had expired, forbidding coin of 
England or any other country, or plate, bullion, or jewels, to be carried out 
of the kingdom, “to the great impoverishing of the realm.” 


This fallacy, that a country is rich in proportion as it receives money in 
foreign commercial transactions and pays none, was kept up for several 
hundred years in the delusion called Balance of Trade. How this law 
interfered with the extension of commerce, and the consequent ability of the 
consumers to be supplied at the cheapest rate, may be easily conceived. Its 
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oppression of the voyager from the shores of England may be understood 
from the instance of Erasmus, who, returning to his own country from 
Dover, was stripped by the king’s officers of all his money, except six 
angels, the amount permitted to be carried out of the realm. The poor 


CHAPTER II. SCYTHIANS AND CIMMERIANS 


scholar’s little treasure was what he had earned by imparting his stores of 
learning to the youth of the country that thus despoiled him. 


The principle of regulating the prices of commodities still went on, as we 
have related of previous periods, without reference to anj/ of the 
circumstances that must render an invariable price unjust, even if it were 
possible to be generally enforced. The complaint of the commons, that hat- 
makers and cap-makers “sell their hats and caps at an outrageous price ” — 
averrmg that what they buy for sixteen pence they sell for three shillings — 
is simply evidence of the absence of competition. We may be cpite sure that 
when it was enacted that no hatter should sell the best hat above the price of 
twenty pence, the purchaser really obtained no cheaper commodity; that he 
lost in quality what he gained in price. But it was long before governments 
found out the absurdity of such interference with private dealings, in 
matters where an universal principle could not be applied. 


There had been no attempts to regulate wages for half a century-. In 1495 a 
new scale is set up, which, after the short experience of one year, it was 
found impossible to maintain; and it was therefore repealed in 1496, for 
“divers and many reasonable considerations and causes.” The price of corn 
was fluctuating, from four shillings a quarter in 1495, to twenty shillings a 
quarter in 1497; and we can therefore well believe that it was not “for the 
common wealth of poor artificers,” that the carpenter, with his sixpence a 
day, should be content to earn the fortieth part of a quarter of wheat in 1497, 
when he had obtained an eighth part in 1495. His wages would not rise 
proportionately with the price of necessaries; but in the power of making a 
free contract he would find some mitigation of the hardships of a famine 
season. It is evident from the tone of the legislation of Henry “TI that the 
labouring and indigent classes were regarded with a little more 
consideration than in the times which had immediately succeeded those of 
the system of slavery. 


The cruelty of the laws against vagrancy, however modified, was seen by 
More 2 — “They be cast into prison as vagabonds, because they go about 
and work not, whom no man will set at work, though they never so 
willingly proffer themselves thereto.” But if the wanderer was in this reign 


treated with a little lenity — however pursued with savage cruelty in the 
next reign — the thief, in most cases, was hanged without mercy. 


Erasmus, ^ in one of his letters, says that the harvest of highway-robbery is 
abundant amongst the English. Crimes of violence appear to have been far 
more common than the fraudulent offences for which the age of Elizabeth 
was so remarkable. The transition from the times of feudal service to those 
of independent labour was a necessary cause that the discharged serving- 
man of a decayed house — ” who was wont with a sword and a buckler by 
his side to jet through the street with a bragging look” — should take a 
purse instead of wielding a spade. It was an age of stews and alehouses, of 
dice and cards; and these temptations produced their usual effects, when 
there were gross ignorance and low morals; misettled employment; 
sanctuaries to flee to; and judgment to be arrested by the ability to read a 
verse of the Bible. 


The sanitary condition of London and the great towns was not wholly 
disregarded. But the sweating sickness was the terror of England at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, as the plague was in the seventeenth, 
and 
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the cholera in the nineteenth. Filth, and imperfect ventilation, were amongst 
the main causes of epidemic disease at each of these periods. Erasmus saw 
that the English so constructed their rooms as to admit no thorough draught 
; and says, ” Before I was thirty years old, if I slept in a room which had 
been shut up for some months without ventilation, I was immediately 
attacked with fever.” The close air of the English houses, in his sensible 
opinion, ripened into pestilence. The dirt even of the better households of 
the sixteenth century was most strikmg to the Rotterdam scholar, who came 
from a land of cleanliness: “The floors are mostly of clay, and strewed with 
rushes. Fresh rushes are periodically laid over them, but the old ones remain 
as a foundation for perhaps twenty years together.” The abominations which 


Erasmus mentions as collected in these successive layers need not be here 
particularised. 


“Tt would contribute to health,” says the same observer of our manners, ” if 
people ate and drank less, and lived on fresh rather than salt meat.” The 
feasts of the metropolitan city were as magnificent in the days of Henry VII 
as in our times — and, it would appear, quite as stupid. The “S’enetian 
travellery saw the mayor’s banquet at the Guildhall, where a thousand 
people were seated at table ; and ” this dinner lasted four hours or more.” At 
the sheriff’s dinner he also observed “the infinite profusion of victuals.” He 
adds, “I noticed how punctiliously they sat in their order, and the 
extraordinary silence of every one.” The habit of feasting and being feasted 
— the dinners of parade which the satirist of our own days so justly 
ridicules amongst the manifold follies of vulgar ostentation — was a part of 
the old English character : “They think that no greater honour can be 
conferred or received than to invite others to eat with them; and they would 
sooner give five or six ducats to provide an entertainment for a person than 
a groat to assist him in any distress.” 


The old pride of the English was national. “Above all things,” says 
Erasmus, “take care not to censure or despise any individual things in the 
country; the natives are very patriotic, and truly not without reason.” The 
Venetian says, “They think that there are no other men than themselves, and 
no other world but England; and whenever they see a handsome foreigner, 
they say that he looks like an Englishman.” The ” lords of human kind ” 
have now, for the most part, absorbed the pride of country into a narrower 
circle. It is the pride of possession, the dignity of his own estate, his stock, 
his house, his carriage, his liveries, his dinners, and his wine, that now 
marks the high-blown patriotic native. His country is chiefly valued as 
comprehending whatever ministers to his individual glory and gratification. 


The perilous joustings of the lists of the king’s manor of Sheen; the solemn 
banquets of Guildhall; the Lords of Misrule at the festivals of the court and 
the city; the Masks and Disguisings of royal and noble palaces — these 
were but reflections of the spirit of activity and enjoyment that abided in the 
people, amidst many physical privations and a general absence of what we 
call comfort. The “antique pageantry” of Christmas, the old merriments of 


Easter and May-day, were transmitted from a higher antiquity. It was the 
poetry of the mixed British, Roman, and Saxon race, blending with the 
festivals of the early Christian church, and popularly kept up in the mixed 
excitement of reverence and frolic. These ceremonials, in their original 
simplicity so associated with the love of nature— with the holly and ivy of 
December, the linden of the early spring, the blossoms of the life-stirring 
May —were especially attractive to the inhabitants of the crowded towns. 
The citizens of Cornhill had danced under the May-pole beneath St. 
Andrew’s 
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church from time hnmemorial. The parishes had joined from the earliest 
days of their guilds, to go forth to the woods to fetch in the May. 


They had lighted the bonfires in the streets, as their fathers had lighted 
them; and the players at bucklers were there, as they were of old. The parish 
clerks performed their interludes in Smithfield as in the time of the second 
Richard. The wrestlers contended before the mayor and aldermen, and the 
archers went out into Finsbury Fields, as their fathers before them. The 
Marching Watch lighted up the gabled roofs of the city of Lud, as it had 
done, time out of mind, when every man’s door was “shadowed with green 
birch, long fennel, St. John’s wort, orpine, and white lilies”; seven hundred 
burning cressets sent up their “triumphant fires”; and the two thousand men 
of the marching watch came on with the cresset-bearers, each armed with 
har-quebuss and bow and pike, their bright corslets glittering in the pitchy 
flame, whilst the waits of the city played their merriest tunes, and the 
morrice-dancers kept time to their inspiring notes. It was an institution that 
dated from the time of Henry III. There was a reality in this marvellous 
pageant, of which Stowc< writes with the enthusiastic pride of a London 
citizen. The men of the watch were the organised guardians of the city — 
its voluntary police, under the orders of its magistrates. 


The poetry of the old London life is reflected in many other elaborate 
descriptions by London’s most honoured antiquary. And he feels, too, that 
these seasons of civic display and of common rejoicing called forth a spirit 
of love out of the depths of the heart, which might be too often slumbering 
in the struggle for personal gain and honour in the great mart of commerce. 
Such is the sentiment which he infuses into his account of the simple 
hospitalities of the London streets, in the twilight hours of June and July; 
“On the vigils of festival days, and on the same festival days after the sun 
setting, there were usually made bonfires in the streets, every man 
bestowing wood and labour towards them; the wealthier sort, also, before 
their doors near to the said bonfires, would set out tables on the vigils, 
furnished with sweet bread and good drink, and on the festival days with 
meats and drinks plentifully, whereunto they would invite their neighbours 
and passengers also to sit and be merry with them in great familiarity 
praising God for the benefits bestowed on them.”™ 


macaulay’s summing up 


In the reign of Henry VII all the political differences which had agitated 
England since the Norman conquest seemed to be set at rest. The long and 
fierce struggle between the crown and the barons had terminated. The 
grievances which had produced the rebellions of Wat Tyler and Cade had 
disappeared. Villeinage was scarcely known. The two royal houses, whose 
conflicting claims had long convulsed the kingdom, were at length united. 
The claimants, whose pretensions, just or unjust, had disturlxH] the new 
settlement, were overthrown. In religion there was no open dissent, and 
probably very little secret heresy. The old subjects of contention, in short, 
had vanished; those which were to succeed had not yet appeared. M 
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HENRY VIII AND CARDINAL WOLSEY 
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The crown which Henry VII had won on the battle-field and preserved 
among most extreme perils, he bequeathed to his son as an unquestioned 
possession. The son succeeded the father without opposition — a thing 
unprecedented for centuries. — Von Ranke.“ 


ExGLiSHMEN Were not in the mood to anticipate evil at the accession of 
Henry. In the young king all the conditions requisite for a prosperous reign 
seemed to be combined in a rare degree. To the dull monotony, varied only 
by Yorkist rebellions, to the greed, suspicion, and jealousy which made the 
shady side of the previous reign, succeeded an era of splendour and 
enjoyment in which every free and generous impulse should have scope. As 
Henry united in his own person the lines of the White Rose and the Red, 
there was no likelihood of a revival of the old broils. Those who grudged to 
see his Lancastrian father on the throne were well pleased to see it occupied 
by a son of Elizabeth of York. The hated avarice of Henry VII had provided 
means for the popularity of his successor ; and to Henry VIII fell the easy 
and generous role of squandering the treasure which his father had amassed. 
Nor was this the only respect in which the young Henry entered on the fruit 
of other men’s labours. In the wars of the Roses and by the policy of 
Edward IY and Henry WI, the old feudal nobility had been brought very 
low. When nothing more was to be feared from that quarter, it was Henry 
VIIIs easy task to gather round him the broken remnants, to attach them to 
his person, and to make them the ready instruments of his will, in short, to 
convert the representatives of a haughty feudal baronage into submissive 
courtiers. 
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In character the young Henry was a king accordmg to the people’s heart; 
even in his faults he was exceptionally fortunate. He was handsome, frank, 
extravagant, of vast muscular strength, accomplished in all the manly 
exercises of the time and in the new learning ; he was vain, thirsting for 
popularity, eager to retrieve the old renown of England, the enemy of 
France, and dreamed always of renewing the conquests of the Henrys and 
Edwards. It is not surprising that Henry excited the highest expectations in 
all classes of his subjects, for his varied character offered an attractive side 
to all of them. The men of the new learning were charmed by his love of 
letters. Ecclesiastics saw with pleasure his punctual performance of the 
duties of religion. All good men were delighted with the excellence and 
purity of his private life. Statesmen were struck by his capacity for business 
; his gaiety and frankness captivated the courtiers; the prospect of French 
conquest inspired the warlike and the ambitious. 


From the description of Henry by the Venetian ambassador, Giustiniani,c in 
1519, we can easily perceive what impression he must have made on 
England at his accession: “His Majesty is twenty-nine years old, and 
extremely handsome. Nature could not have done more for him. He is much 
handsomer than any other sovereign of Christendom — a good deal 
handsomer than the king of France — very fair, and his whole frame 
admirably proportioned. On hearing that Francis I wore a red beard, he 
allowed his own to grow; and as it is reddish, he has now got a beard that 
looks like gold. He is very accomplished, a good musician, composes well, 
is a most capital horse-man, a fine j ouster, speaks good French, Latin, and 
Spanish, is very religious, hears three masses daily when he hunts, and 
sometimes five on other days. He hears the office every day in the queen’s 
chamber — that is to say, vesper and compline. He is very fond of hunting, 


and never takes his diversion without tiring eight or ten horses, which he 
causes to be stationed beforehand along the line of country he means to take 
; and when one is tired he mounts another, and before he gets home they are 
all exhausted. He is extremely fond of tennis, at which game it is the 
prettiest thing in the world to see him play, his fair skin glowing through a 
shirt of the finest texture.” 


When we take all these facts into consideration, when we remember also 
that ere long he had raised England from a third-rate position to a level with 
the greatest powers of Europe, and that for twenty years nothing serious 
occurred to break the harmony of his reign, we cannot be surprised that 
Henry was a most popular king. ^ 


THE MARRIAGE WITH CATHERINE (1509) 


If the new king was still unmarried, it had been owing to the capricious and 
interested policy of his father. Immediately after his accession, he assured 
Fuensalida, the Spanish ambassador, of his undiminished attachment to 
Catherine, and of his intention to bring the question of their marriage 
immediately before his council.“ By its advocates was alleged in its favour 
the advantage of securing the alliance of Spain against the hostility of 
France ; and to the objection drawn from the affinity between the parties 
were opposed the force of the papal dispensation, and the solemn assertion 
of Catherine, which she was ready to confirm by her own oath, and by the 
attestation of several matrons, that her former nuptials with Arthur had 
never 


‘According to Cardinal Pole,* “He desired her above all women, above all 
he loved her, and longed to wed her”; before they were married he often 
declared this. 
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been consummated. ^ With the unanimous assent of the council Henry was 
publicly married to the princess by the archbishop of Canterbury, June 3rd; 
their coronation followed, June 24th ; and these two events were celebrated 
with rejoicings, which occupied the court during the remaining part of the 
year> 


FIRST ACTS OF HENRY 


The reign of Henry VIII, according to the computations in official records, 
commenced on the 22d of April, 1509, his father having died on the 21st. It 
is held to be an erroneous idea, that the kings of England always ascended 
the throne the moment the preceding sovereign died. The new sovereign 
was “entering into the flower of pleasant youth,” and England, in the words 
of Cavendish, i’ was “called then the golden world, such grace of plenty 
reigned then within this realm.” 


The first act of Henry VIII and his council was the arrest of Sir Richard 
Empson and ICdnmnd Dudley, the ministers of the extortions of Henry VII. 
Many of the false witnesses, or promoters, who were employed by these 
criminal agents of a greater criminal, were also apprehended; and, in the 
language of the time, “wore papers” — that is, they stood in the pillory each 
with a paper describing his offences. The prosecution of Empson and 
Dudley was a signal instance of the abuse of justice, however politic it 
might have been to appease the clamours of those whom they had injured. 
They defended themselves before the council with eloquence, and with a 
show of truth. They acted, as they declared, according to the commissions 
with which they were intrusted, and they conformed to precedent and the 
letter of the law. 


The charges against them failed, for the real offender was their lord the 
king, who hatl })enefited by their practices. But it was expedient to punish 
them, and a ridiculous charge of treason against the reigning monarch was 
got up against them, it being pretended that they conspired to seize the 
person of Henry on the death of his father and to assume the functions of 
government. Empson was convicted on this charge by a jury at 
Northampton, and Dudley by a jury in London. The parliament passed a bill 


of attainder against them at the begirming of 1510, and they were executed 
in the following August. 2 But out of the treasury, which Henry VIII found 
amply supplied in part through their evil labours, there came no relief to 
their victims. Some laws were made to prevent such abuses in future — an 
easier duty than that of restitution. 


There is a curious document still existing which manifests the attention 
which the young king paid to his own affairs. It also shows the tendency of 
his mind, even at this early period, to assert the dignity of the crown in 
matters 


‘Henry acknowledged the truth of her assertion to her nephew the emperor, 
as is observed by Cardinal Pole/ in his letter to the king, entitled, Pro 
unitatis ecclesiafiticie dejen-sinne. “You yourself declared that you took her 
a Virgin, and you declared it to the emperor to whom it would hardly have 
been expedient to say it if you then thought of divorce.” Peter Martyr,!? in a 
letter dated May 6, 1509, before the marriage, tells us that the same was the 
belief in Spain. “It is the general opinion that her first husband left her 
intact because he was an invalid and not of mature age.” On this account 
she was married with the ceremonies appropriated to the nuptials of maids. 
She was dressed in white, and wore her hair loo.se. 


[^ The heirs of both were restored in blood, some two or three years after. 
John Dudley, the son of the first, became Viscount Lisle under Henry VIII, 
earl of Warwick under Ed-ward VI, then duke of Northumberland, and was 
beheaded on the accession of Mary. It was the grandson of the rapacious 
minister of Henry VII that was married to Lady Jane Grey .J ] 
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THE SCYTHIANS 


Scythian is a word of somewhat vague application, designating the barbaric 
tribes of middle Asia and northern Europe, who from time to time invaded 
the territories of their more civilised neighbours of the south. They are most 
prominently noticed in Asiatic history with the conquests of Darius I, who 
made a memorable invasion of Scythia, as recorded by Herodotus a few 
centuries later. The Scythians were so powerful as to demand the attention 
of Alexander the Great before he could feel free to undertake his Asiatic 
invasion. At a still later period the Scythian hordes invaded Greece itself 
and even captured Athens. In a word we must recall that at almost every 
historic period of antiquity the Scythian hordes were hovering about the 
northern bounds of the oriental civilised world, and from time to time 
harassing even such powerful nations as the Assyrians and Persians. 


Yet if we strive to place the Scythian in the ethnic scale, we find ourselves 
quite unable to do so. The Scythians were barbarians, and barbarians have 
no history in the narrower sense of the word. That these same barbarians 
were the progenitors, in the direct line, of nations that were to make 
themselves felt at later periods of history can hardly be in question, but the 
fact is not susceptible of proof. 


For our present purpose it will suffice, after a brief citation of two modern 
authorities, to view the Scythians through the eyes of the ancient Greeks, 
chiefly Herodotus, recognising that their role was a subordinate one in the 
scheme of Ancient history, and remembering that modern historians have 
been able to do little but paraphrase the ancient accounts, and to criticise 
them from various personal standpoints. 


The Scythians in their emigration into Asia were careful to avoid the 
powerful country of Assyria. The stream parted at the northern frontier, one 
branch passing to the east, the other to the west. The eastern branch will 
come into prominence later, when we treat of the Manda, under the history 
of Persia. « 
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of church government. This document is the coronation oath of the kings of 
England, altered and interlined by the hand of Henry. The original form 
says, ” The king shall swear at his coronation that he shall keep and 
maintain the right and the liberties of the Holy Church of old time granted 
by the righteous Christian kings of England.” The copy, as interlined, reads, 
“The king shall swear that he shall keep and maintain the lawful right and 
the liberties of old time granted by the righteous Christian kings of England 
to the Holy Church of England, not prejudicial to his jurisdiction and 
dignity royal.” The early education of Henry had led him to the 
consideration of ecclesiastical questions. Whether, in this modification of 
the accustomed oath, the king, in the words of Ellis, ^^ “looked to 
something like supremacy in the Church of England, at the very outset of 
his reign” — or whether it was a general assertion of that dominant spirit 
which could brook no control and admit no superiority — the 
interlineations are equally consistent with the character of the man whose 
individual will was to produce the most signal consequences to the country 
over which he asserted his “dignity royal” for thirty-eight years. 


The parliament of the first year of Henry’s reign had granted a subsidy of 
tonnage and poundage, as the customs duties upon certain exports and 
imports were called. These taxes were granted for the defence of the realm 
and the keeping of the sea. There were no circumstances to call for an 
especial provision beyond tliis ordinary revenue. The ministers of the crown 
moved m their accustomed course, without any trouble from apprehended 
dangers at home or abroad. The commonalty were gratified by the 
vengeance inflicted upon the legal harpies of the preceding reign ; and there 
were no higher violations of the laws, to be met by more stringent 
legislation, than “the great and costly array and apparel used within this 
realm, contrary to good statutes”; which excess “hath been the occasion of 
great impoverishing of divers of the king’s sub-Tilting Laxces jects, and 
provoked many of them to rob and to do extor- (Sixteenth century) tion and 
other unlawful deeds to maintain thereby their costly array.” Archbishop 
Warham, the chancellor; Bishop Foxe, lord privy seal; and Howard, earl of 
Surrey, lord treasurer, were the king’s chief ministers. 


For two years the narratives of the chroniclers, especially of Hall,’ are 
chiefly limited to descriptions of the king’s feats of chivalry and his 
exercise in all manly sports. In his second year, at the feast of Pentecost at 
Greenwich, ” his grace, with two other with him, challenged all comers to 
fight with them at the barriers with target and casting the spear; and, that 
done, with two-handed swords.” In the use of the old English long-bow “his 
grace shot as strong and as great a length as any of his guard.” On May-day, 
“his grace being young, and willing not to be idle, rose in the morning very 
early to fetch May or green boughs, himself fresh and richly apparelled, and 
clothed all his knights, squires, and gentlemen in white satin, and all his 
guard and yeomen of the crown in white sarsnet.” In these Mayings Queen 
Catherine sometimes accompanied her active consort ; and very harmless 
bands of archers shot their flights at the command of Robin Hood, their 
chief, and the courteous outlaw feasted the gallant company in green 
arbours decked with flowers. 
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When the king entered the hsts to joust and won the prize which the queen 
bestowed, “all young persons highly praised, but the ancient fathers much 
doubted, considering the tender youth of the kmg, and divers chances of 
horses and armour.” They “fain would have him a looker-on rather than a 
doer.” It was not in the disposition of this king to be “a looker-on.” He soon 
made for himself more exciting occupations than his daily exercise ” in 
shooting, singing, dancing, wrestling, casting of the bar, playing at the 
recorders, flute, virginals, and in setting of songs and making of ballads.” 
He was to show himself “the most Christian king” by higher feats than that 
skill in music by which ” he did set two goodly masses, every of them five 
parts, which were sung oftentimes in his chapel, and afterwards in divers 
other places.” In the third year of his reign King Henry was preparing for 
war with France and Scotland. 


THE “holy league” AGAINST FRANCE (1511-1513 A.D.) 


From the statute of 1511-12, which grants a subsidy to the king of “two 
whole fifteenths and tenths,” we see that the impending war with France 
was essentially different in one material principle from any previous war in 
which England had engaged with a continental power. It was a war — if the 
preamble to the statute correctly interprets the royal counsels — for the 
maintenance of the Balance of Power in Europe. In the possible success of 
Louis of France against Ferdinand of Spain was to be dreaded ” the 
inestimable loss and damage of this realm.” 


The principle thus asserted, in carrying out its necessary consequence of 
taxation of the people, has continued to be asserted in the same way for 
three centuries and a half. Success in this never-ending labour appears as 
remote as at the first hour when the professors of statecraft threw kingdoms 
and provinces now into one scale and now into another, to make the 
obstinately unresting beam for a moment level. But a war for maintaining 
the Balance of Power could scarcely appeal to the enthusiasm of the nation 
for support, and especially to the clergy, the most influential portion of the 
nation. In 1512 the object of a war with France is more precisely defined. It 
is to be a war for the “reformation of the schismatic demeanour” of the 
French king against “our holy father the pope,” who has placed France 
under an interdict, which the said French king “despising, will not thereby 
reform himself.” The real circumstances of this European contest, in which 
England might well have remained neutral without any loss of power and 
dignity, may be briefly told. 


At the commencement of the reign of Henry VIII the papal throne had been 
filled during six years by Julius II — a pontiff who united the characters of 
the priest and the warrior, and was equally prepared to uphold the claims of 
his church, and increase the extent of his dominions, with sword or with 
interdict. His real policy was to render Italy independent — a project not to 
be suddenly accomplished by arms, when opposed to Louis of France, or 
Maximilian the emperor, or Ferdinand of Spain, but to be gradually 
furthered by sowing dissensions amongst the temporal princes. He had 
joined with these sovereigns in curbing the power of the Venetians by the 
League of Cambray, in 1508. He now professed to dread the ambition of 
France, and openly defied Louis by the invasion of the territories of his 
friend the duke of Ferrara. The French king sent an army from Milan to the 


support of his ally. Julius retired to Bologna, where in 1510 he was besieged 
by a French army, but without success. In 1511 that papal city was taken; 
and Louis took the bold step of calling a general council [at Pisa] ” for the 
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tion of the Church, both in its head and its members.” He had the support of 
his own clergy and of five cardinals. But the pope called another coimcU [at 
St. John Lateran] and set in action the spiritual weapons of deposition and 
exconununication. The princes of Christendom were invited to join the 
“Holy League” for the defence of the Roman Church and the extinction of 
schism. 


The impetuous king of England eagerly rushed to enrol himself amongst the 
supporters of the pope, who gratefully flattered him with the promise that 
the king of France should no longer be “the most Christian king,” and that 
the orthodox Henry should bear that honoured title. But there was 
something in the prospect of a war more tempting to the pride and 
presumption of Henry than the flatteries of “our holy father.” The old dream 
of the conquest of France — the circumstances being wholly changed 
which could give the slightest encouragement to a hope of such an issue — 
came once again before the eyes of an English king, with all its delusive 
unages. In the fifth year of Henry’s reign this gay vision was embodied in 
the preamble to a statute, which shows ” the king, our sovereign lord, 
greatly desiring to recover the realm of France, his very true patrimony and 
inheritance, and to reduce the same to his obedience” (5 Hen. VIII, c. i). 
When Henry went with this avowal to parliament, his warlike career had 
been marked by some successes which might have intoxicated even a less 
wilful and arrogant ruler. 


Scotland Joins France 


There was another ancient quarrel of the kings of England, which the 
government of Henry appears to have kept up with some of the passion and 
prejudice which a sound policy would have rejected. There were reasonable 


causes of complaint on both sides between England and Scotland; but when 
the king asked for a subsidy in the third year of his reign, the quarrel with 
France being then ripening, the king of Scots is termed by the parliament, 
“very homager and obediencer of right to your highness.” A famous Scotch 
privateer, Andrew Barton, with his two brothers, had conducted a naval war 
against the Portuguese, under letters of marque from James IV. The statute 
of the 3rd of Henry alleges as an offence of Scotland that the king “hath 
lately taken your subjects with their ships and merchandises on the sea.” 
These captures were made by the Bartons; and the earl of Surrey fitted out 
two ships to repress these assaults on English vessels, which were not the 
less obnoxious because they were under colour of search for Portuguese 
goods. 


Sir Thomas Howard, the son of Surrey, met Andrew Barton in his ship the 
Lion, cruising in the Downs, and in a desperate engagement the daring 
privateer fell mortally wounded on his deck. A smaller vessel belonging to 
this family was taken by another Howard. It is recorded of Surrey that when 
the exploits of the Bartons were made known in Henry’s council, he said, 
according to Lloyd,’ “The king of England should not be imprisoned in his 
kingdom, while either he had an estate to set up a ship or a son to command 
it.” When James IV demanded satisfaction for the death of his brave 
mariner, Henry replied that kings should disdain to quarrel about the fate of 
a pirate. But there were other causes of difference less national in their 
character. Henry VII had bequeathed some valuable jewels to his daughter 
Margaret, the queen of Scotland, Her brother, with a meanness which might 
be supposed alien to his ordinary proud and impulsive bearing, withheld 
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this legacy. The family alliance, which should have ripened into a national 


alliance between England and Scotland, was broken ; and in May, 1512, 
James IV concluded a league with France. 


THE WAR WITH FRANCE 


In June, 1512, an English force was sent to Spain, under the marquis of 
Dorset. These ten thousand Englishmen, who were intended for the 
conquest of Guienne, remained inactive near Fontarabia, whilst Henry’s 
ally, Ferdinand, was carrying out his own projects in the conquest of 
Navarre. There is a curious picture of a raw and undisciplined English 
force, given in 


a letter of Dr. William Ivnight, addressed to ” The right honourable M. 
Thomas Wolsey, almoner to the king’s grace of England.” “The army,” he 
says, “doeth earthly nothing, but feed and sleep”; they mutinied for advance 
of pay to eightpence a day; they were not practised “how we should behave 
us in wars, as all other men do, and as all that ever I read of have done, 
specially when the army is unlearned, and hath not seen the feats of war.” 
This communication to the king’s almoner indicates the position which 
Thomas Wolsey now filled. We learn from his biographer, Cavendish, *i 
that in the expedition to France, in 1513, Wolsey was essentially the war- 
minister. Strange as it may seem that a priest of the king’s household should 
have the organisation of a great warlike expedition, it will appear less 
strange when we bear in mind that some of the highest offices of the state 
were filled by churchmen. 


The army of Guienne had returned to England without accomplishing any 
object beyond facilitating the conquest of Navarre by Ferdinand. The 
English fleet under Sir Edward Howard made descents on the coast of 
Brittany, and committed the usual ravages. There was a naval engagement 
off Brest, August 12th, 1512, which was called a victory, though the largest 
ship in the English navy, the Regent, was burned. So important was the loss 
of this ship deemed, that Wolsey, writing to Bishop Foxe, said, ” Keep this 
tidings secret to yourself, for there is no living man knoweth the same here 
but only the king and I.” The king immediately commanded a magnificent 
vessel to be built, which figures in history as the “Henri Grace Dieu.” In the 
following spring of 1513 Brest was blockaded. Sir Edward Howard, having 
made a vow that he would never more see the king till he had revenged the 
death of Sir Thomas Knyvet, who perished in the flames of the Regent, 


Cardinal Wolsey 


(1471-1530) 
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attempted to cut out a squadron moored in a bay strongly fortified/ and fell 
a victim to the principle which has given England so many naval victories 
[his favourite maxim], that temerity at sea becomes a virtue. 


The evil that was inflicted upon the French coasts was naturally 
encountered by a similar infliction upon the English coasts. There is a 
statute of 1512 for the especial erection of bulwarks from Plymouth to 
Land’s End, and in all other landing places, which furnishes sufficient 
evidence that the practical despotism of the government touched every man, 
however humble. To assist in the defence of their country against invasion 
necessarily demands some personal privation, from the high and the lowly. 
But the government which enacted that all inhabitants of the maritime 
districts should be compelled to work at such bulwarks, with their own 
instruments, and to receive no compensation for their toil, was a 
government that hesitated not to rob the poor of their only capital, their 
power of labour, to spare the rich, whose property was chiefly imperilled by 
the probable assaults of a hostile force. Those who came not to work and to 
starve, at the summons of the mayors and constables, were to be committed 
to prison. 


Ferdinand of Castile, with his usual adroitness, had concluded a truce with 
Louis XII. He had possessed himself of Navarre, and the object w^th which 
he drew England into a war was accomplished. But Henry, with 
Maximilian, the emperor, and the new pope (Leo X), formed a new league 
against France, England was dragged into a continuance of the war, 
contrary to the opinion of the soundest heads amongst her politicians, ^ that 


the boastful king who challenged all comers at the barriers might exhibit his 
pageantry on a real battle-field. Of Henry’s animal courage there can be 
little doubt; but, like many other men possessing natural bravery, he was 
wholly unfitted for the duties of a commander. He had one great object ever 
present to his 


[° He was blockading the harbour of Brest, when it was suggested to him to 
cut out a squadron of six galleys under Prejent, or Prior John, moored in the 
bay of Conquet between rocks planted with cannon. Taking two galleys and 
four boats, April 2rd, 1513, he rowed up to the enemy, leaped on the deck 
of the largest vessel, and was followed by Carroz, a Spanish cavalier, and 
sixteen Englishmen. Unfortimately his own galley, which’had been ordered 
to grapple with her opponent, fell astern; the gallant Sir Edward and his 
companions were borne overboard by a superior force, and the fleet, 
disconcerted by the loss of its commander, hastened back into port. Prejent 
seized the opportunity to insult the coast of Sussex; but the king ordered the 
lord Thomas Howard to take the place and revenge the death of his brother; 
and the new admiral chased the enemy into Brest, and captured several 
valuable prizes. — LINGARD.‘i] 


[‘ Henry was inexorable. He longed to wipe away the disgrace of the last 
year, and the feelings of the people harmonised with those of their 
sovereign. The clergy granted him two-tenths, the laity a tenth, a fifteenth, 


and a capitation tax, towards the prosecution of the war. This tax was fixed 
after the following rates (Rolls xxvi, xxvii) : 


£ s.d. £ s. d. A duke 6134 The possessors of personal prop-Marquess or 
earl 4 0 0 erty, value SOOE 2 


Wives of ditto 4 0 0 From 400£ to SOOE 2 

Baron, baronet, and baroness .. 2 0 0 200£ to 400£ 1 
Other knights not lords of parlia-100£ to 200£ 0 
ment 1 10 0 40£ to 100£ 0 


Proprietors of lands above 40£ 20£ to 40£ 0 


yearly value 1 0 0 10£ to 20£ 0 

From 20£ to 40£ 0 10 0 2£ to 10£ 0 

10£ to 20£ 0 5 0 Labourers and servants with 
2£ to 10£ 0 2 0 wages of 2£ yearly 0 

Below 2£ 0 10 Froml£to2£ 0 

All other persons 0 


From these rates it appears that the old distinction between greater and 
lesser barons was not yet abolished. They are called barons and baronets, 
and are considered equally as lords of parliament. — Lingard.’*] 
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mind, in peace or in war; to display Henry the king, in his presumed 
superiority of mind and body, made doubly impressive by his regal 
magnificence. 


A more vainglorious and self-willed coxcomb never wore a crown. In his 
first experience of war, in 1513, his qualities were exhibited in a way which 
sufficiently betokens the total absence of real greatness of character. Two 
divisions of an army of twenty-five thousand men had sailed for France m 
May, and the king was to accompany the last division in June. He 
committed the governance of the realm to his queen, leaving his commands 
for the execution of the earl of Suffolk, who had remained shut up in the 


Scythian Influences in Asia Minor 


The powerful invasion of Scythian influence into historical life and 
historical development, and its great influence on the intellectual life of the 


400 
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peoples of Asia Minor (which may be traced in the so-called Hittite 
monuments, in the Amazonian myths, in the worship of the Chalybian 
Jupiter or Ares, and in the transformation of the Greek hero, Hercules, into 
tiie hero of Asia Minor, confused with the sun-god of the Scythians and the 
peninsula) cannot be witliout its iniluence in the domain of true history. It is 
impossible to think of the Chalybian-Cimmerian or the Amazonian 
expeditions as achieving momentary destruction but leaving no trace in the 
historical life of the nations. On the contrary, everything points to the 
conclusion that over and above these warlike expeditions a permanent state 
of affairs was called into being in Asia Minor. 


The new conditions form the life and character of the post-Homeric section 
of the ancient history of Asia Minor before the Persian empire. And in 
regard to these new conditions in the eastern half of the peninsula, we find 
there the powerful kingdoms of Moschi and Tubal, which stretched from 
Pontus as far as Cilicia and Mesopotamia, and for centuries obstinately 
vindicated their independence against the overwhelming power of Assyria. 
Still more important, though also more complicated, are the ethnological, 
political, and the general historical conditions of the post-Homeric world in 
the western half of Asia Minor. 


Not to mention the changes introduced into the countries along the coast by 
the founding of numerous Greek colonies, we see that the Homeric Asia 
Minor of the ancient Pelasgian peoples, the Trojans, Ascanians, Mseonians, 
Esionians, and the jire-Homeric or Homeric Phrygians, shows in the post- 
Homeric world a shape which differs from the former in many aspects. 


Tower since 1506. Richard de la Pole, his brother, had accepted a command 
in the French army ; and the hereditary jealousy of the “White Rose” stirred 
up the feeling with which the first and second Tudor regarded every 
possible claimant to the Plantagenet blood. The two divisions of the English 
army, under the earl of Shrewsbury and Lord Herbert, were besieging 
Terouanne, a strong town of France, near the Flemish frontier, when Henry, 
on the 15th of June, set forth toward Dover, from his royal manor of 
Greenwich, accompanied by his queen and a great retinue, to head the third 
division. It w-as the 30th of June before the king and his courtiers went on 
ship-board, and, in the words of Hall,’ ” took leave of the queen and of the 
ladies, which made such sorrow for the departing of their husbands that it 
was great dolour to behold.” 


Ostentatiously sailing near Boulogne, firing guns and sounding trumpets, 
the king’s fleet reached Calais. Wherever Henry appears, we derive from 
the old chronicler the most intricate details of his magnificent wardrobe; 
and for three weeks he lingered at Calais, exhibiting his “garment of white 
cloth of gold, with a red cross,” and surrounded by the six hundred archers 
of his guard, “all in white gaberdines.” On the 12th of August Maximilian 
was to join him. Henry was now in his great element, and “prepared all 
things necessary to meet with the emperor in triumph.” How the noblemen 
of the king’s camp were gorgeously apparelled; how their coursers wore 
trappings of gold and silver, with little bells of gold ; how the king was ina 
garment of great riches in jewels, and armed in a light armour — these 
trifles are most elaborately depicted. »» 


HENRY VIII AND THE BATTLE OF THE SPURS (1513 A.D.) 


The news that a French army, under the command of the Duke de 
Longueville and the far-famed Bayard — Le chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche — was moving to the relief of Terouanne, had caused the young 
king to mount his warhorse,’ and on the 21st of July he marched out of 
Calais with a magnificent army amounting to about fifteen thousand horse 
and foot. They had scarcely got beyond Ardres when they saw a strong 
detachment of French cavalry manoeuvring in their front. Expecting a 
battle, Henry dismounted, and threw himself into the centre of his 


lansquenets, to fight on foot like the Henrys and Edwards of former times. 
The brilliant Bayard, who was with the French horse, would have charged, 
but his superiors in command reminded him that King Louis had given 
orders that they should most carefully avoid fighting the English in open 
battle; and, after reconnoitring the invaders, the French withdrew, having 
already succeeded in another part of their commission, which was to throw 
provisions and gunpowder into the 


* At this time we find Queen Catherine writing very humbly and 
affectionately to the rising Wolsey, and entreating him to send her frequent 
news of her husband, his grace the king. — See Sir Henry Ellis.” 
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besieged town. The English, “without let or hindrance,” joined the divisions 
under Lord Herbert, and the siege was then pressed with some vigour. The 
besieged garrison was numerous, brave, and skilful : they countermined a 
mine attempted by Baynam, the English engineer ; and their artillery, 
though it made less noise, did more mischief than that of the besiegers. 


In this state of affairs the Emperor Maximilian, who had received an 
advance of 120,000 crowns from the English treasury to enable him to raise 
troops, came to Terouanne with nothing but a small escort. Henry put on all 
his magnificence for this reception; for, nominally, the emperor was the first 
of Christian princes. The two potentates met in a tremendous storm of wind 
and rain (which must have deranged the white silk jackets of the English 
courtiers) in the midst of a plain between Aire and the camp. The broad way 
to Henry’s heart had been discovered by all his royal brothers, and, his 
vanity being once satisfied — for Maximilian assured him that he, the 
Emperor of the West, was come to serve under him in quality of volunteer 
— he seems to have overlooked the omission of which he had been guilty 
in not bringing an army with him. The emperor had scarcely arrived at 
headquarters when Henry received a much less flattering visitor. This was 
Lyon, king-at-arms, bringing him the defiance and declaration of war of the 


king of Scotland, who had already taken the field and sent his fleet to co- 
operate with his ally the king of France. Henry, however, knew that the 
brave Surrey was in the marches, and he told the messenger that that earl 
would know how to deal with his master. 


Nearly six weeks had now been wasted in the siege of the insignificant 
town of Terouanne ; and so absurdly had the siege been conducted, that the 
garrison still continued to receive supplies from the army of the count of 
Angouleme (later Francis I). When these communications were interrupted, 
the main body of the French army, consisting of about twelve thousand 
men, advanced from Plangy, with a view of throwing in provisions under 
cover of a feigned battle. Upon this Henry and Maximilian crossed the 
river, and formed in order of battle between it and the town and the French 
army. The emperor, who had won a victory over the French on that very 
ground thirty-four years before, directed the operations of the English, 
wearing the red cross of England above his armour, and the red rose of 
Lancaster, Henry’s favourite cognizance, in his helmet. All this, according 
to an old historian. Bishop Godwin, o deserves to be recorded to the eternal 
honour of the nation, as also the fact of the emperor’s taking for pay 100 
crowns a day, besides what was disbursed among his attendants. 


The French horse charged in a brilliant manner, but, after throwing some 
powder within reach of the besieged, they wheeled round to fall back upon 
their main body. Being hotly followed by the mounted English archers and 
a few squadrons of German horse, they quickened their pace to a downright 
flight, galloped into the lines of their main body, and threw the whole into 
uproar and confusion. As the English charged with tremendous shouts of 
“St. George! St. George!” the panic became complete; and every 
Frenchman that was mounted struck spurs into his horse and galloped from 
the field. In vain the bravest of their officers tried to rally them ; the 
attempts, indeed, were worse than vain, for, owing to their not making the 
same use of their spurs and fleeing with the rest, the duke de Longueville, 
the illustrious Bayard, La Fayette, and many other captains of high rank, 
were taken prisoners by the English. Henry could not help congratulating 
his captives on the great speed their men had put into their horses : the 
light-hearted Frenchmen joined in his laugh, and said that it had been 
nothing but a ” Battle of 
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Spurs.” 1 By this name, accordingly, the affair came afterwards to be 
popularly known. 


The panic, however, was both real and lasting, and if Henry had taken 
advantage of it, and of other circumstances, he might have inflicted a much 
more serious blow. The Swiss, to whom he had sent some money, had 
crossed the Jura Mountains in groat force, and had penetrated into France as 
far as Dijon, the ca})ital of Burgundy. With a Swiss army of twenty 
thousand men on one side, ami an Enghsh army on the other, Paris began to 
betray sjonp-toms of alarm. But, to the great joy of Louis, Henry, instead of 
advancing, permitted himself to be amused another whole week by the 
siege of Terouanne. At tlie end of August the French garrison capitulated, 
and were allowed to march out with all the honours of war; the town, by the 
advice of Maximilian, who had an interested and evident motive for this 
advice, was dismantled and burned. That the destruction might be complete, 
without any labour to the English, the Flemings in the neighbourhood, the 
subjects of the emperor’s grandson the archduke Charles, were let loose 
upon the devoted place, and, being animated with the old enmities usual to 
bordering nations, razed the walls, filled up the ditches, set fire to the 
houses, and scarcely left one stone standing upon another. The weather 
continued to be very rainy, and Henry by this time, according to Bishop 
Godwin, » “had so much of war that he began to be weary of the toil 
thereof, and to cast his mind on the pleasures of the court.” But still it was 
only the beginning of the month of September, and military etiquette 
required that something more should be done before going into winter 
quarters. 


What Henry did was a military absurdity; but he continued to be guided by 
Maximilian, who was still working for the profit of the Flemings and his 
grandson Charles. Instead of advancing into France, he turned back to lay 
siege to Tournay, which belonged to France, though it was enclave in the 
territory of Flanders, over the trade of which it exercised a bad influence. 


The emperor was wise in getting possession of it without cost or risk. But 
what interest Henry could have in such an enterprise was not very apparent. 
His favourite, Wolsey, however, had an interest, and a great one: 
Maximilian had promised him the rich bishopric of Tournay, and this 
prevailing favourite no doubt recommended the siege. The French citizens 
of Tournay refused the assistance of a garrison of the royal troops, and 
made a bold show of resistance, but as soon as the English artillery got into 
play, they changed their tone, and in a few days capitulated. 


On the 22nd of September Henry rode into Tournay with as much pomp and 
triumph as if he had taken the capital of France. Ten days before this 
inglorious conquest, the Swiss, who saw what sort of an ally they had in the 
English king, concluded a treaty highly advantageous to themselves with 
the king of France, and marched back to their own moimtains. Louis was 
thus enabled to concentrate his forces in the north, and the grand plan of the 
allies vanished in air. Wolsey got the rich bishopric, Henry spent some 
money in jousts and tournaments, and then returned well satisfied to 
England, where he arrived safe and sound on the 22nd of October. Although 
he did not gain quite so much by it, Maximilian had duped the vainglorious 
king almost as much as Ferdinand had done before. The money which 
Henry 


[‘ Alludinc; to tlie tragic battle of Courtrai in 1302, so called because of the 
great number of gold sDurs found on the dead nobility of France slain by 
the victorious Flemings. Others have said that Henry VIII’s victory was 
named from a near-bv village of Spours, but this is not the accepted 
account. Henri Martin p credits the panic of the French to the sudden 
appearance of Gennan artillery on their flank.] 
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had expended on the Continent amounted to an enormous sum. But his 
confidence in the earl of Surrey had not been misplaced, and during his 
absence that nobleman had gained one of the most remarkable victories on 


record. Following up his defiance, the Scottish king had put himself at the 
head of a numerous and gallant but somewhat undisciplined army, and, 
contrary to the advice of most of his ministers, crossed the Tweed and 
began hostilities. 


FLODDEN FIELD 


The version most received of the fatal field of Flodden is so striking and 
romantic, that we scarcely hope to rectify what is incorrect in the 
impressions it has made,’ but the following appear to have been the real 
circumstances which preceded and attended that battle. Although 
undertaken against the advice of the majority of the nobility, the war was 
very popular with the Scottish people, who flocked in such numbers to the 
royal standard that James was enabled, on the 22nd of August, to cross the 
Borders with one of the most formidable armies that had ever invaded 
England. His artillery and appointments were also superior to what had 
hitherto been seen in Scottish armies. Instead of advancing, however, he 
lingered on the right bank of the Tweed, besieging Norham castle, which 
did not surrender till the 29th of August. He then marched up the Tweed to 
Wark castle, which detained him a day or two. From Wark he went to Etal, 
and thence to Ford,/ another border fortress of no great consequence, but 
which he attacked out of spite to the family of the Herons (to whom it 
belonged), a member of which, John Heron, was suspected of having 
murdered his favourite. Sir Robert Kerr. 


From York the earl of Surrey, who was allowed time to reinforce his army 
[it numbered between thirty and forty thousand], advanced to Aln-wick, 
whence, on the 4th of September, he despatched Rouge Croix, the 
pursuivant-at-arms, to reproach James with his breach of faith, and to offer 
him battle on the following Friday, if he had courage to remain so long on 
English ground. The same herald bore another message from Surrey’s son, 
the lord Thomas Howard, now admiral of England, who in very rude terms 
told the Scottish monarch that he would come to justify the death of that 
pirate, Barton, which had been charged upon him as a foul murder by 
James, and that he neither expected to receive nor would give quarter. To 
Surrey James replied in a chivalrous tone, accepting his challenge; but he 


left the brutal message of his son unanswered. Though his army was already 
somewhat thinned by desertion, ^ James resolved to abide the battle, and 
chose his ground with some skill on Flodden Hill, an off-shot of the Cheviot 
range, 


P P. Hume Brown Q says, “The authorities for this battle are mainly 
English, and in several points are contradictory and incredible.” ] 


[^ Elizabeth, the wife of William Heron, in the absence of her husband, 
petitioned the kins to spare the castle, and had obtained, on that condition, 
from Surrey the liberty of the lord Johnstone, and of Alexander Home. But 
James refused the exchange, and rejected the petition of the lady. I suspect 
that this is the only foundation of the tale which is sometimes told, that 
James was captivated by the charms of Mrs. Ford, who revealed his secrets 
to Surrey, and that he spent in dalliance with her that time which ought to 
have been employed in penetrating into England. But it should be 
recollected that the whole time allotted for the capture of Ford Etal and 
Wark is comprised within a short space, between the 29th of August, when 
Norham surrendered, and the 8d of September, when Surrey reached Aln- 
wick. The king therefore appears to have lost but little of his time. — 
Lingard.’] 

m’ Because, according to Leslie,’” of the incessant “great cold, wind, and 
wet.” According to Polydore Vergil,* he had, however, sixty tliousand men. 
According to Hall,/i-” one hundred thousand. But, according to Brown, <z 
Surrey’s movements show that the English had the greater number. 


H. W. — VOL. XIX. p 
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steep on both flanks, and defended in front by the deep Till, a tributary of 


the Tweed. t, ° 


When the English came in sight of this position they did not like it, and 
Surrey, on the 7th of September, sent James a second letter, reproaching 


< AW _Barmoo5j 


Map of Flodden Field 


him with having “put himself into a ground more like a fortress or a camp, 
than any indifferent ground for battle to be tried.” As this taunting message 
had not the desired effect, Surrey sought to obtain his end by manoeuvring 
round the position, by advancing towards Scotland, and then turning 
sharply round the rear of Flodden. On the morning of the 8th he crossed the 
Till, 
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near Weetwood, without meeting any opposition, and marched over some 
rugged ground to the village of Barmoor, on the right bank of the river. 
Early on Friday morning, instead of pursuing his march towards Berwick, 
he faced the northwest, proceeded to Twisell bridge, recrossed the Till, and 
advanced towards Branxton^ as if it was his intention to occupy a hill to the 
westward of Flodden. 


James, who had thrown away an admirable opportunity of attacking the 
English while they were crossing at Twisell bridge, and at a dangerous ford 
a little higher up, now put himself in motion, in order to prevent them from 
taking up a formidable position between him and his own country. Setting 
fire to their huts and litter, the Scots descended their hill, and, under cover 
of the great smoke they had raised, hurried forward to seize the heights of 


Branxton, towards which the English vanguard was hastening in another 
direction. Between Twisell bridge and Flodden, but nearer to the latter than 
the former, runs the small stream of Palinsburn, which the English had 
crossed before the wind drove away the smoke, and discovered the Scottish 
army within a quarter of a mile of them, in perfect order, ” marching like 
the Germans, without talking or making any noise.” ^ 


Several of the Scottish nobles had advised a retreat ; among these was the 
same Lord Lindsay of the Byres that made James III the fatal present of the 
gray charger, a rough old soldier, who had a turn for parables, and who had 
represented to the council that the stakes between the combatants were not 
equal. For this advice James, it is said, threatened to hang Lindsay at his 
own castle gate ; nor were the remonstrances of the earl of Huntly and the 
earl of Angus (the once terrible Bell-the-Cat) heard with more calmness. It 
is added that the king told the latter that, if he were afraid of the English, he 
might go home. The taunt touched the old man to the quick, and he burst 
into tears. He turned, however, to depart, saying mournfully, “My age 
renders my body of no use in battle, and my counsel in despised; but I leave 
my two sons and the vassals of Douglas in the field; may old Angus’ 
foreboding prove unfounded!” 


To decline the battle was now impossible, and the Scottish nobles, with a 
very few exceptions, made up their minds to conquer or die with their 
sovereign. The two armies were about equal in number, each counting about 
thirty thousand men. The disposition of both armies was also much the 
same, and very simple. The battle began about four in the afternoon of 
Friday, the 9th of September, with cannonading on both sides. The English 
were superior in artillery, and their guns seem to have been better served. 
According to Hall, “Then out burst the ordnance on both sides with fire, 
flame, and hideous noise ; and the master gunner of the English slew the 
master gunner of Scotland and beat all his men from their guns, so that the 
Scottish ordnance did no harm to the Englishmen, but the Englishmen’s 
artillery shot into the midst of the king’s battail, and slew many persons — 
which seeing, the king of Scots and his brave men made the more haste to 
come to joining.” 


The earl of Huntly and Lord Home, with part of the left wing of the Scots, 
who fought on foot with “long spears like Moorish pikes,” fell upon part of 
the English right wing, under Sir Edmund Howard, with a fury that was 
irresistible. Sir Edmund was beaten down ; his banner was brought to the 
dust ; 


[‘ The English of the time called the battle by the name of Branxton.] * 
Official account written to Henr>/ VIII in French. The good order and 
striking silence of the Scots are noticed by nearly every contemporary 
writer. “I/ittle or no noise did they make,” savs a black-letter account, 
printed by Richard Faques in 1513, and reprinted by Mr. Haslewood in 
1809. 
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his lines were completely broken, and part of his men fled in the greatest 
disorder. Sir Edmund, after being saved by the remainder of the right wing 
under the lord admiral, fell back towards the English centre, which 
extended its line to receive him, while Lord Dacre, who was in reserve 
behind the centre, came up and charged with all the English cavalry. 
Though the Borderers under Lord Home, fancying they had already gained 
the victory, had begun to disperse over the field in search of plunder, that 
Scottish wing kept its ground with wonderful obstinacy, throwing off the 
English horse at the point of their long spears; but charge after charge told 
upon them, and after a long conflict and a terrible slaughter on both sides, 
Huntly and Home retreated before Sir Edmund, the lord admiral Howard, 
and Lord Dacre. The earls of Crawford and Montrose, who were not able to 
prevent this retrograde movement, were charged in their turn by horse and 
foot, whom they received in line without wavering upon the points of their 
spears ; and when they were reinforced from the centre, they not only 
became the assailants, but also threw the whole right wing of the English, 
with the cavalry from their reserve, into confusion. 


Thus we come across new names of peoples and countries, as the Lydians, 
Thynians, Bithynians, Lasonians, Chalybians, Hygennes ; names of new 
dynasties, as the Sandonids (Heraclids) and Mermnadae of Lydia ; new 
names of kingdoms and towns, as Lydia, Sardis, Smyrna, Ephesus, and new 
names of gods, new cults, new names of demon-gods or of priests. Tlie ” 
man-equalling ” Amazons, who are referred to in Homer as a host dwelling 
beyond Phrygia and inimical to the peoples of western Asia Minor, now 
appear as native to western Asia Minor, as allies of Troy and founders of 
towns in that part of the peninsula. 


This new post-Homeric world of western Asia Minor at last finds its centre 
and culmination on the soil of true history, in the founding and development 
of the Lydian empire. In this world the Scythian expeditions play much the 
same part as the Doric immigration in the post-Homeric Greece ; and as 
there that immigration ends with the creation of new states, so also the 
Scythian immigrations into Asia Minor have an important result in the 
foundation of a great kingdom in the west of that peninsula, namely the 
Lydian kingdom.” 


At this critical moment the lord admiral sent the Agnus Dei which he wore 
at his breast to his father, who was with the English centre, requesting him 
to bring up the whole of that division with all possible speed. Surrey 
advanced,’ but King James, who watched his movements, fell upon him 
with the entire centre of the Scots, fighting himself most gallantly in their 
front. The battle was now tremendous ; and when the earl of Bothwell came 
up with the reserve to the support of the king, the victory for a while 
inclined to the Scots. But there were two circmnstances — the shyness of 
Lord Home, and the rashness of the Highlanders who formed James’ right 
wing — which proved fatal to the high hopes of the imprudent but gallant 
sovereign. “When the earl of Hmitly urged Home to renew the fight and 
advance with his portion of the left wing, which had suffered cruelly, to the 
assistance of the king, he is said to have replied, “He does well that does for 
himself. We have foughten our vanguards, and have won the same ; 
therefore let the lave (the rest) do their part as well as we.” When the right 
wing, under the earls of Lennox and Argyle, with the Campbells, the 
Macleans, the Macleods, and the other clans from the Highlands and the 
Isles, who obeyed no orders save those of their chiefs, descended a hill to 
join the main body, they were met by the extreme left of the English — 
hardy bowTnen and stout pikemen from Cheshire and from Lancashire — 
under Sir Edward Stanley, who galled them sorely with their arrows. 


In a frenzy, the half-naked clansmen threw away shield and target, and with 
their broadswords and axes, and without any order, rushed among the 
English. In vain La Motte, a commissioner from the French king, and other 
experienced French officers, endeavoured to keep them in their ranks; on 
they rushed, as if every Highlandman thought of deciding that great 
engagement with his own right arm. At first the English were astonished at 
this fierce onslaught, but they stood firm, closed their ranks and squares, 
and opposed as wonderful a coolness to the wonderful impetuosity of their 
enemies, who at length were driven back, and, being unable to reform, were 
slaughtered in detail or put to downright flight. Their chief commanders, the 
earls of Lennox and Argyle, both perished on the field, Stanley now 
charged the king’s centre on its right flank and rear; and, at the same time, 
James had to sustain the shock of Surrey in front and the attack of the 
admiral Howard 


P Surrey was now 70 years of age and rode in a carriage; hence Lindsay’ 
calls hun ” an old crooked earle lying in a chariot.” ] 
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and Lord Dacre, who, after repulsing the earls of Crawford and Montrose, 
who were both slain, had fallen up9n his left flank. 


In fact, he was now surrounded — hemmed in within a gradually 
contracting circle of foes, who by this time seem to have adopted, to a man, 
the savage resolution of the lord admiral, Thomas Howard, of giving no 
quarter. Now was the time that the nobles and the meanest subjects of the 
doomed prince showed their valour and their attachment to his person. In 
Sir Walter Scott’s verse : 


” The English shafts in volleys hail’d. In headlong charge their horse 
assail’d ; Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep To break the Scottish 
circle deep, 


That fought around their king. But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, Though billmen ply the 
ghastly blow, 


Unbroken was the ring; 


” The stubborn spearsmen still made good Their dark impenetrable wood, 
Each stepping where his comrade stood, 


The instant that he fell. No thought was there of dastard flight; Link’d in the 
serried phalanx tight, Groom fought like noble, squire like knight. 


As fearlessly and well.” 


Nor did they cease fighting when James bit the dust, with an English arrow 
sticking in his body and with a mortal wound from an English bill on his 


head: they closed round the body, which fell within a spear’s length of 
Surrey, defending it dead as obstinately as they had defended it living. 
Night closed upon the carnage, and separated the combatants. Surrey was 
for a while uncertain of the victory; but during the night his scouts brought 
him intelligence that the Scots were in full retreat towards their own 
country, and that none remained on the field; “upon which the earl thanked 
God with humble heart.” 


But the intelligence of the scouts was not quite correct : during the night the 
Borderers, who had fought under the standard of Lord Home, being joined 
by marauders from Tynedale and from Teviotdale, stripped the slain, and 
pillaged part of the baggage of both armies, and when day dawned Home’s 
banner was seen hovering near the left flank of the English, while another 
body of Scots — apparently the remnant of the centre, which had fought 
under the king — appeared in front, occupying a hill, as if determined to 
renew the contest. Surrey brought his artillery to bear upon them, and they 
were dis-lodged; but even then they seem to have retreated very 
deliberately, and Lord Home’s people carried a rich booty and a 
considerable number of prisoners across the Tweed. Lord Dacre found 
seventeen pieces of cannon deserted on the hillside; and it appears to have 
been in the morning, and not in the preceding evening, that the English 
horse followed a portion of the retiring Scots for about four miles, and not 
further. It is quite certain that Surrey had suffered dreadfully in this stern 
conflict, and that he had no inclination whatever to try the fords of the 
Tweed, and the moors and morasses beyond it. 


The loss of the Scots, according to the most moderate calculation, amounted 
to 8,000 or 9,000 men; but in this number were included the very prime of 
their nobility, gentry, and even clergy. Besides the king and his natural son, 
Alexander Stuart, archbishop of St. Andrews, who had studied abroad and 
received instruction from Erasmus, there were slain twelve earls — 
Crawford, 
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Montrose, Lennox, Argyle, Errol, Athole, Morton, Cassilis, Bothwell, 
Rothes, Caithness, and Glencairn ; to these must be added fifteen lords and 
chiefs of clans; the bishop of the Isles; abbot of Kilwinning; abbot of 
Inchaffray; the dean of Glasgow; La Motte, the French agent, and most of 
his countrymen. Some families of the gentle blood of Scotland lost all their 
male members that were of an age capable of bearing arms. 


The body of the king was found by Lord Dacre among a heap of dead. 
Dacre, who had known him well, recognised it, though it was disfigured by 
many wounds, and it was afterwards identified by James’ chancellor. Sir 
William Scott, and some other prisoners. The body was conveyed to 
Berwick, where it was embalmed and wrapped in sheets of lead, and it was 
then sent secretly, among other packages, to Newcastle. From Newcastle 
the earl of Surrey took it with him to London, and then placed it in the 
monastery of Sheen, near Richmond. Meanwhile, in Scotland, the people 
were loath to believe that their king was dead; and those who believed it 
attributed his death not to the English in the field, but to certain traitors in 
the retreat. It was said that James, after escaping across the Tweed, was 
murdered by some of the retainers of the earl of Home ; and the classical, 
but credulous and imaginative Buchanan ” tells us that he himself had heard 
one Lawrence Telfer say that he saw the king on the north of the Tweed 
after the battle. Leslie, again, informs us that it was asserted by many that 
it could not be the king’s body which Surrey had conveyed to London, as 
James was seen alive by many, and safe at Kelso, after the flight of 
Flodden; and he adds that some of the Scots continued to believe that the 
king had gone on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land to pray for the souls of his 
slaughtered nobles, and to pass the rest of his life in devotion and penitence. 
By these romantic believers it was particularly objected to the English, that 
they could never show the token of the iron belt which James constantly 
wore round his body, in penance for his youthful rebellion and the death of 
his father; but the English produced the unfortunate monarch’s sword and 
dagger, and a tur-quoise ring (supposed to have been sent him by the queen 
of France), which are still preserved in Heralds’ College, London ; and no 
rational doubt can be entertained that James perished at Flodden Field. 


Queen Catherine instantly announced this victory to her husband in a very 
Spirited and very English letter. Being on the winning side, she said, “All 


that God sendeth is for the best” ; and she sent Henry the coat-armour of the 
unfortunate James. The affectionate tone of the letter is remarkable. She 
calls the king ” my Henry ,” and concludes with praying God to send him 
home shortly, as without this no joy can be complete. The king received this 
conjugal despatch while he lay before Tournay. Soon after his return to 
England he rewarded Surrey by restoring to him the title of duke of 
Norfolk, which had been forfeited by his father, who fell in the battle of 
Bosworth Field. 


The victory at Flodden had been so dearly bought, and money and 
provisions were so scarce in his camp, that Surrey was in no condition to 
follow up his advantages. Instead of invading Scotland, he stopped at 
Berwick, and having put some troops in garrison, he disbanded the rest of 
his army. The Scots prepared manfully for the defence of their country, and 
the queen, at the same time, wrote an affectionate letter to her brother 
Henry, requesting his forbearance for a widowed sister and an infant 
orphan. Henry was, perhaps, not incapable of generous sentiments ; but it is 
not uncharitable to suppose that the determined attitude of the Scots, and 
the old recollections of the unprofitable nature of Scottish wars, had then* 
weight in his council, which agreed to a peace. 
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Louis XII pursued a course of diplomacy which broke up the coalition 
against hiin, and which would have left the English to make war by 
themselves, had Henry’s military ardour tempted him to a renewal of the 
struggle. He completely reconciled himself with the court of Rome, and he 
not only prolonged his truce with Ferdinand, but won over the emperor 
Maximilian— the volunteer of England — by proposing a treaty of 
marriage. Louis offered the hand of Renee, his second daughter, with his 
claim to the duchy of Milan, to Prince Charles, who was grandson both to 
Maximilian and to Ferdinand. Charles, it will be remembered, had been 


affianced during the lifetime of the late king to the pribcess Mary of 
England, Henry’s youngest sister. The bargain had been arranged with 
Charles’ father, Philip, during his detention in Windsor castle; but Henry 
did not consider it the less binding from the force and treachery which had 
been used on that occasion, and, as Charles was now approaching the age of 
puberty, he expected shortly to see the completion of the marriage. 


The first person to inform Henry of these negotiations was the French king 
himself, through the medium of the duke of Longueville, who had been 
taken prisoner in the battle of the Spurs and conveyed into England. That 
accomplished courtier soon won the favour of the English king; and when 
Henry was almost frantic at the treachery of his allies, the duke adroitly 
proposed a family alliance with his master. Louis’ wife, Anne of Brittany, 
had died in the month of January, just in time for the furthering of this 
sudden scheme. She had left no son, and her widower, notwithstanding his 
declining health, hoped that a new marriage might bless him with an heir. 
The private feelings of the princess were disregarded, as in all such cases. 
Louis was fifty-three years old ; Mary was sixteen, and passionately 
enamoured of Charles Brandon, viscount Lisle, one of her brother’s 
favourites, and the handsomest and most accomplished nobleman in the 
English court. 


The treaty, which was to secure lasting peace and amity between the two 
nations, was concluded with the usual forms: Louis agreed to pay Henry a 
million of crowns, in ten yearly instalments, in discharge of arrears due on 
the old treaty of Etaples, and Henry agreed to give his sister, Mary, a dower 
of 400,000 crowns. On the 7th of August a marriage ceremony was 
performed at Greenwich, the duke of Longueville acting as proxy for his 
master. If Mary was in no haste to leave England, Louis was very impatient 
for her society, and he wrote more than once to hurry her departure. In 
October Henry and his court accompanied the young queen of France to 
Dover, where she embarked for Boulogne, accompanied by a splendid 
retinue, among whom were Surrey, now duke of Norfolk, her lover, the 
viscount Lisle, who had been created duke of Suffolk, and Anne Boleyn, 
then a pretty little girl and maid of honour. “ On the 8th of October she 
made her public entrance into Abbeville. 


On the following day the marriage was resolemnised by a French cardinal, 
Louis suffering grievously from the gout during the ceremony ; and the day 
after, to the great vexation of the young queen, he dismissed the lady 
Guildford, her governess. Sir Richard Blount, her chamberlain, with all the 
rest of her English attendants, except Anne Boleyn and two or three mere 
menials. The accomplished Charles Brandon, however, remained with the 
duke of Norfolk in quality of ambassador. In the month of December Louis 
wrote to his 


‘ In the original list signed by King Louis, which is preser'ed among the 
Cottonian manuscripts, this personage is merely named as Madamoyselle 
Boleyn. 
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“good brother, cousin, and gossip,” the king of England, to express his 
happiness in this marriage ; and on the first of January following he expired 
at Paris, worn out with sickness and debility. Mary was not an inconsolable 
widow. It w^as generally rimioured that Francis I, who now ascended the 
throne of France in the twenty-first year of his age, was not insensible to her 
beauty and accomplishments ; but he was provided with a queen. 


Mary, who had been not quite three months a wife, and scarcely two months 
a widow, gave heart and hand to her lover, and was privately married at 
Paris to the captivating Brandon, almost as soon as he arrived at that capital. 
It had not been unusual for princesses of the blood to marry subjects, but 
the notion of the royal dignity was now wonderfully on the increase; and it 
had been set down as law, at least as far back as Henry VI, that no such 
marriages should be allowed without the express permission of the king; 
and for this it appears Mary did not ask. She wrote to implore pardon for 
the step she hatl taken to secure her own happiness, and then travelled with 
her husband to Calais, where a more public marriage was solemnised 
shortly after. Henry for a time was, or appeared to be,i exceedingly wroth at 
the unequal match; and on their return to England, in the month of August, 


the duke and duchess went to their manor in Suffolk instead of joining the 
court. The king, however, had a warm alTection both for his sister Mary 
and for the accomplished Brandon, who had been brought up with him from 
his childhood, and who delighted Henry by his cheerful humour, his gallant 
deportment, and his great address in tournaments and all martial exercises; 
and a perfect reconciliation soon took place, aided by the goodwill of my 
“Lord cardinal” — for Wolsey, still rising, got the cardinal’s hat in the 
course of this summer. 


THE RISE OF WOLSEY 


It is time to say a word touching the history of this gorgeous churchman, 
who for nearly twenty years was more king of England than Henry himself. 
His father, who was rather wealthy for the time, procured him a good 
education, and brought him up for the church. ^ He studied at Oxford, 
where, on account of his precocity and early attainments, he was honoured 
with the name of the Boy Bachelor. He was not distinguished at any period 
of his life by temperance and sobriety, and a command of his passions; in 
the hot season of youth he appears to have been guilty of sundry 
indiscretions. It is quite certain that the young parson soon grew weary of 
the obscurity of a country life; “bearing a mind that looked beyond this poor 
benefice,” which he soon left to become domestic chaplain to the treasurer 
of Calais. The treasurer introfluced him to the notice of Bishop Foxe, the 
cunning minister and diplomatist — ” a man that knew rightly how to judge 
of good wits.” Foxe 


P According to the letters quoted by Fiddes,/ it seemed to Lingard/* 
“certain that Wolsey, and therefore probably Henry, was in the secret from 
the beginning; but it had been deemed less indecorous in the king to forgive 
afterwards than to consent beforehand.” ] 


[^ Simple repetition lias made it commonly believed that Robert Wolsey 
was by trade a butcher. The assertion was first set afloat by enemies of the 
great cardinal, and was intended to be disparaging. The probability, 
however, seems to be that he was really a grazier, and perhaps also a wool 
merchant. He certainly belonged to the better class of merchant’s, was 
connected with wealthy people, and himself died possessed of lands and 
property in and about Ipswich. Fairly trustworthy tradition points to a house 


in St. Nicholas Street there as occupying the site of his own dwelling. 
According to Fiddes,i/ supported as to the year by Cavendish,i Wolsey’s 
birth happened in March, 1471, though contemporary evidence would place 
it some years later. — P. W. C.\iiEKON.u’ | 
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warmly recommended him to his master, Henry VII, whose particular talent 
it was to discover the abilities of other men, and who never employed a dull 
one. Henry presently employed Wolsey in certain secret affairs of great 
moment. “What need many words?” exclaims an Episcopal historian, 
Bishop Godwin ;o “he so far pleased the king, that in short time he became 
a great man, and was first preferred to the deanery of Lincoln, and then 
made the king’s almoner.” 


Upon the death of the old king there was a struggle for supremacy in the 
council between Bishop Foxe and the duke of Norfolk, then earl of Surrey. 
The bishop was not slow in perceiving that the earl, whose military 
character and tastes pleased the young king, was getting the upper hand, 
and to counteract this influence he introduced Wolsey to Henry VIII. It was 
the old story — the tool was too sharp for the hand that would have worked 
with it for its own purposes. Instead of propping the bishop against the 
weight of the earl, the chaplain supplanted them both, and soon acquired 
more power and influence at court than they had ever possessed between 
them. Though nearly twenty years his senior, Wolsey glided into all the 
tastes and habits of the young king,i some of which, however, seem to have 
been natural to him ; and though a churchman, he became a sort of model 
and a bosom friend to Henry, whose chief but not only ambition it was to 
figure as a warlike monarch and perfect knight. It quite suited Wolsey’s 
views to encourage this feeling, and to take the whole business of 
government upon himself./ 


It has seemed necessary to introduce this short account of the rise and 
character of a minister who was destined to bear for several years a very 


prominent part in the most important transactions not only in this, but in all 
the neighbouring kingdoms ; we may now revert to the affairs of Scotland, 
which, after the death of its king and the destruction of its nobility in the 
field of Flodden, presented for some time a melancholy scene of confusion 
and terror. Fortunately the victorious army had been hastily collected; the 
want of provisions and of military supplies had compelled Surrey to 
disband his forces. By degrees the Scottish spirit recovered from its 
depression ; the call for revenge was echoed throughout the nation ; several 
chieftains gathered their retainers; and the devastation of one inroad was 
repaid by the devastation of another. 


The queen had been permitted, in conformity with the will of her husband, 
to assume the regency as guardian to her son, James V, an infant not a year 
and a half old ; but when it was discovered that her relationship to the king 
of England did not restrain the hostility of that monarch, the partisans of 
France intrusted the reins of government to the hands of John, duke of 
Albany, the son of that Alexander who had been banished by his brother, 
James III. 


Henry had already tampered with the princess to bring her children to 
England, and intrust them to the care of their uncle; but Albany besieged 
the castle of Stirling, compelled the queen to surrender the two princes, and 
placed them under the custody of three lords appointed by parliament. 


[‘ Henry was captivated with the elegance of his manners and the gaiety of 
his disposition; he frequently resorted with his favourite companions to the 
house of his almoner; and on these occasions, if we may believe the 
sarcastic pen of an adversary (Polydore Vergil,* the pope’s sub-collector in 
England, who by the order of Wolsey had been imprisoned for more than 
six months), Wolsey threw off the decencies of his station, and sang and 
danced and caroused with all the levity and impetuosity of the most 
youthful among his guests. It was soon discovered that the most sure and 
expeditious way to the royal favour was through the recommendation of the 
almoner; and foreigners, as well as natives, eagerly solicited and frequently 
purchased his patronage. — Lingard.’*] 


Scythian Movements 


The Scythians formed for several centuries an important section of the 
Grecian contemporary world. Their name, unnoticed by Homer, occurs for 
the first time in the Hesiodic poems. When the Homeric Zeus in the Iliad 
turns his eye away from Troy toward Thrace, he sees, besides the Thracians 
and Mysians, other tribes whose names cannot be made out, but whom the 
poet knows as milk-eaters and mare-milkers ; and the same characteristic 
attributes, coupled with that of ” having wagons for their dwelling-houses,” 
appear in Hesiod connected with the name of the Scythians : and the earliest 
proof which we find of Scythia, as a territory familiar to Grecian 
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ideas and feeling, is found in a fragment of the poet Alcseus (ea. 600 B.C.), 
wherein he addresses Acliilles as ” sovereign of Scythia.” There were, 
besides, several other iMilesian foundations on or near the Tauric 
Chersonesus (Crimea) which brought the Greeks into conjunction with the 
Scythians — Heraclea, Chersonesus, and Theodosia, on the southern coast 
and the southwestern comer of the peninsula — Panticapseura and the 
Teian colony of Phanagoria (these two on the European and Asiatic sides of 
the Cimmerian Bosporus respectively), and Cepi, Hermonassa, etc., not far 
from Phanagoria, on the Asiatic coast of the Euxine : last of all, there was, 
even at the extremity of the Palus Mseotis (Sea of Azov), the Grecian 
settlement of Tanais. 


All or most of these seem to have been founded during the course of the 
sixth century B.C., though the precise dates of most of them cannot be 
named ; probably several of them anterior to the time of the mystic poet 
Aristeas of Proconnesus, about 540 B.C. His long voyage from the Palus 
Mseotis (Sea of Azov) into the interior of Asia as far as the country of the 
Issedones (described in the poem, now lost, called the Arimaspian verses), 
implies an habitual intercourse between Scythians and Greeks which could 
not well have existed without Grecian establishments on the Cimmerian 
Bosporus. 
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These events had ah’eady taught the king of England to view with jealousy 
the conduct of his “good brother and perpetual ally,” the French monarch. 
Francis, whose youth and accomplishments made him the idol of his 
people, had already formed the most gigantic projects of conquest and 
aggrandisement, from which he did not suffer himself to be diverted by the 
remonstrances of Henry. Having endeavoured to pacify that monarch, he 
put in motion the numerous army whicli he had collected with the avowed 
purpose of chastising the hostility of the Helvetic cantons ; but instead of 
following the direct road either into Switzerland or Italy, he passed 
unexpectedly between the maritime and Cottian Alps, and poured his 
cavalry into the extensive plains of Lombardy. His real object was now 
manifest. The Italian princes, whose 


jealousy had guarded to no purpose the accustomed roads over the Alps, 
were filled with consternation ; in a consistory at Rome, it was proposed to 
solicit the aid of Henry ; and September 11th, 1515, a few days later, Leo, 
to secure the mediation of Wolsey, named that minister cardinal priest of St. 
Cicely beyond the Tiber. 


Francis, who still affected to be thought the friend of the English monarch, 
received the first intelligence of this promotion; and though he was aware 
of its object, despatched a messenger to offer his congratulations to Wolsey. 
But neither that prelate nor his sovereign could view with satisfaction the 
progress of the young conqueror ; who, by the bloody but decisive victory 
of Marignano, and the subsequent reduction of Milan, had repaired the 
losses of his predecessor and restored the ascendancy of the French power 
in Italy. Was the former league to be renewed, or was Francis to be 
permitted to pursue his conquests? After much deliberation in the English 


cabinet, it was resolved to follow a middle course between peace and war ; 
to avoid actual hostilities with France, but to animate its enemies with 
hopes and to aid them with subsidies. Some money was advanced, more 
was promised both to the emperor and the cantons of Switzerland; an army 
of fifteen thousand Germans, and of an equal number of Swiss, was 
collected, and the emperor Maximilian at its head forced his way to the very 
gates of Milan. But here his resources failed, and a mutiny of his troops, 
who demanded their pay, compelled him to retrace his steps to the city of 
Trent. 


There he sent for Wyngfield, the English agent, and made to him the 
following most singular proposal. It was evident, he said, that the other 
powers would never permit either himself or Francis to retain permanent 
possession of Milan. Would then the king of England accept the investiture 
of the duchy ? In that case he was ready to adopt Henry for his son, and to 
resign in his favour the imperial dignity ; but on these conditions, that the 
king should 
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declare war against France, should cross the sea with an army, and should 
march by Tournay to the city of Treves, where Maximilian would meet him, 
and make the resignation with all the formalities required by law. Thence 
the two princes, leaving the bulk of the English forces to invade France in 
conjunction with an army of Germans, might proceed together towards 
Italy, pass the Alps at Coire, take possession of Milan, and continue their 


journey to Rome, where Henry should receive the imperial crown from the 
hands of the sovereign pontiff. 


There was much in this dazzling and romantic scheme to captivate the 
youthful imagination of the king, but he had the good sense to listen to the 
advice of his council, contented himself with accepting the offer of 
adoption, and directed his attention to a matter which more nearly 
concerned his own interests, the conduct of the duke of Albany in Scotland. 
Against the regency of that prince he had remonstrated in strong and 
threatening terms. The Scottish parliament returned a firm though respectful 
answer, July 4th, 1516; but Francis, who still dreaded the hostility of the 
king of England, advised the Scots to conclude a perpetual peace with 
Henry, refused to ratify the renewal of the ancient alliance between the two 
kingdoms, though it had been signed by his envoy at Edinburgh, and even 
required the regent, in quality of his subject, to return to France. Albany 
willingly obeyed the command; and obtained permission from the Scottish 
parliament to revisit his family and estates. But before his departure 
provision was made for the return of Margaret, who had sought an asylum 
in England ; and a temporary council was appointed, in which the numbers 
of the two parties were nearly balanced, and under the nominal government 
of which Scotland passed four years of dissension and anarchy. 


Francis, having won the duchy of Milan, determined to secure his conquest 
by disarming the hostility of his neighbours, and with large sums of money 
he purchased peace. 


It chanced that at this period, Selim, emperor of the Turks, having 
conquered Egypt and Syria, had collected a numerous army, and publicly 
threatened the extirpation of the Christian name. The princes on the borders 
of Turkey trembled for their existence ; Maximilian, in a letter to the 
pontiff, offered to devote his remaining years to the common service of 
Christendom in opposing the enemies of the cross ; and Leo, having by his 
own authority proclaimed a general truce of five years, May 7th, 1518, 
despatched legates to the different powers, exhorting them to compose their 
private quarrels, and to unite their forces in their common defence. His 
advice was followed; the pope, the emperor, and the kings of England, 
France, and Spain, entered into a confederacy, by which they were bound to 


aid and protect each other, and in every case of invasion of territory, 
whether the invader were one of the confederates or not, to unite their arms 
in defence of the party aggrieved, and to obtain justice for him from the 
aggressor. At the same time, to cement the union between England and 
France, the dauphin, an infant just born, was affianced, October 4th, 1518, 
to Mary, the daughter of Henry, a child not four years old ; and, that every 
probable occasion of dispute might be done away, Tournay with its 
dependencies was restored to France for the sum of six hundred thousand 
crowns. Thus after ten years of war and negotiation, of bloodshed and 
perfidy, were all the powers re-established in the same situation in which 
they had stood previously to the league of Cambray, with the exception of 
the unfortunate and perhaps unoffending king of Navarre, whose territories 
on the south of the Pyrenees could not be recovered from the unrelenting 
grasp of Spain. 
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wolsey’s increasing power 


Wolsey still retained the first place in the royal favour, and continued to rise 
in power and opulence. Archbishop Warham had often solicited permission 
to retire from the chancery to the exercise of his episcopal functions; and 
the king, having at last accepted his resignation, tendered the seals to the 
cardinal. Whether it was through an affectation of modesty, or that he 
thought this office incompatible with his other duties, Wolsey declined the 
offer ; nor was it till after repeated solicitations that he had acquiesced in 
the wish of his sovereign, December 22nd, 1515. He had, however, no 
objection to the dignity of papal legate, with which he was invested by Leo 
X. The commission was originally limited to two years ; but Wolsey 
procured successive prorogations from different popes, and, not content 
with the ordinary jurisdiction of the office, repeatedly solicited additional 
powers, till at length he possessed and exercised within the realm almost all 
the prerogatives of the sovereign pontiff. Nor was his ambition yet satisfied. 


We shall afterwards behold him, at the death of each pope, labouring, but in 
vain, to seat himself in the chair of St. Peter. 


His love of wealth was subordinate only to his love of power. As chancellor 
and legate he derived considerable emoluments from the courts in which he 
presided. He was also archbishop of York; he farmed the revenues of 
Hereford and Worcester, sees which had been granted to foreigners; he held 
in commendam the abbey of St. Albans, with the bishopric of Bath; 
afterwards, as they became vacant, he exchanged Bath in 1523 for the rich 
bishopric of Durham, and Durham in 1528 for the administration of the still 
richer church of Winchester. To these sources of wealth should be added the 
presents and pensions which he received from foreign princes. Francis 
settled on him an annuity of 12,000 livres, as a compensation for the 
bishopric of Tournay, and Charles and Leo granted him a yearly pension of 
7,900 ducats from the revenues of the bishoprics of Toledo and Palencia in 
Spain. In justice to his memory it should, however, be observed, that if he 
grasped at wealth, it was to spend, not to hoard it. 


His establishment was on the most princely scale, comprising no fewer than 
five, perhaps eight, hundred individuals. The chief offices were filled by 
barons and knights; and among his retainers he numbered the sons of many 
distinguished families, who aspired under his patronage to civil or military 
preferment. On occasions of ceremony, he appeared with a pomp which, 
though it might be unbecoming in a clergyman, showed him to be the 
representative of the king of England and of the sovereign pontiff. The 
ensigns of his several dignities, as chancellor and legate, were borne before 
him; he was surrounded by noblemen and prelates, and was followed by a 
long train of mules bearing coffers on their backs covered with pieces of 
crimson cloth. 


He spared no expense in his buildings; and as soon as he had finished the 
palace of Hampton Court and furnished it to his taste, he gave the whole to 
Henry; perhaps the most magnificent present that a subject ever made to his 
sovereign. The character of Wolsey has been portrayed by the pencil of 


[‘ As Gardiner! points out, he was a legate a latere, i.e., “sent from the 
pope’s side, and therefore having power to speak with ahiiost full papal 
authority. Wolsey was therefore clothed with all the authority of king and 


pope combined.” Von Ranke b observes that ” when Wolsey spoke of the 
government, he was wont to say ‘the king and I,’ or ‘we,’ or finally, simply 
‘T.’”| 
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Erasmus,!/ who had tasted of his bounty/ and by that of Polydore,s whom 
his justice or pohcy had thrown into confinement. Neglecting the venal 
praise of the one and the venomous slander of the other, we may pronounce 
him a minister of consummate address and commanding abilities; greedy of 
wealth and power and glory; anxious to exalt the throne on which his own 
greatness was built, and the church of which he was so distinguished a 
mem-ber; but capable, in the pursuit of these different objects, of stooping 
to expedients which sincerity and justice would disavow, and of adopting, 
through indulgence to the caprice and passions of the king, measures which 
often involved him in contradictions and difficulties, ancT ultimately 
occasioned his ruin. It is acknowledged on the other hand, that he reformed 
many abuses in the church, and compelled the secular and regular clergy to 
live according to the canons. He always decided according to the dictates of 
his own judgment, and the equity of his decrees was universally admitted 
and applauded. 


To appease domestic quarrels and reconcile families at variance with each 
other, he was accustomed to ofi”er himself as a friendly arbitrator between 
the parties; that the poor might pursue their claims with facility and without 
expense, he established courts of requests; in the ordinary administration of 
justice he introduced improvements which were received with gratitude by 
the country; and he made it his peculiar care to punish with severity those 
offenders who had defrauded the revenue or oppressed the people. But his 
reputation, and the ease with which he admitted suits, crowded the chancery 
with petitioners; he soon found himself overwhelmed with a multiplicity of 
business ; and the king, to relieve him, established four subordinate courts, 
of which that under the presidency of the master of the rolls is still 
preserved. 


Literature found in the cardinal a constant and bountiful patron. He 
employed his influence in foreign courts to borrow valuable manuscripts for 
the purpose of transcription. On native scholars he heaped preferment, and 
the most eminent foreigners were invited by him to teach in the universities. 
Both of these celebrated academies were the objects of his care; but Oxford 
chiefly experienced his munificence in the endowment of seven 
lectureships, July 13th, 1525, and the foundation of Christ Church, which, 
though he lived not to complete it, still exists a splendid monument to his 
memory. As a nursery for this establishment he erected another college at 
Ipswich, the place of his nativity. 


But these occupations at home did not divert his eyes from the shifting 
scenes of politics abroad. He was constantly informed of the secret history 
of the continental courts ; and his despatches, of which many are still 
extant, show that he was accustomed to pursue every event through all its 
probable consequences, to consider each measure in its several bearings, 
and to furnish his agents with instructions beforehand for almost every 
contingency. His great object was to preserve the balance of power between 
the rival houses of France and Austria; and to this we should refer the 
mutable politics of the English cabinet, which first deserted Francis to 
support the cause of Charles, and, when Charles had obtained the 
ascendancy, abandoned him to repair the broken fortunes of Francis. The 
consequence was, that as long as Wolsey presided in the council the 
minister was feared and courted by princes and pontiffs, the king held the 
distinguished station of arbiter of Europe. 


‘ Erasmus praises him hiehly in some of his epistles, and yet had the 
meanness to dispraise him as soon as he heard of his fall. 
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HENRY SEEKS TO BECOME EMPEROR (1519) 


Charles of Austria, who, in right of his father Philip, had inherited the rich 
and populous provinces of the Netherlands, the ancient patrimony of the 
house of Burgundy, ascended the Spanish throne on the death of Ferdinand. 
He was in the vigour of youth, gifted with superior talents, and anxious to 
earn the laurels of a conqueror — qualities which equally formed the 
character of his neighbour, the king of France. Three years after the demise 
of Ferdinand, the rivalry between the young kings was called into full 
activity by the death of the emperor Maximilian, January 12, 1519. 


That prince, anxious to secure the succession to the imperial crown in the 
house of Austria, had in the last diet solicited the electors to name his 
grandson Charles king of the Romans. The majority had promised their 
voices; but from this engagement they were released by his death, and were 
now summoned to choose not a king of the Romans, but an emperor. 
Charles announced himself a candidate; and the vanity of Francis 
immediately prompted him to come forward as a competitor. The intrigues 
of the French and Spanish courts on this occasion are foreign from the 
subject of the present work, but the conduct of Henry demands the attention 
of the reader. His former refusal of the imperial crown, when it was offered 
by Maximilian, had not proceeded from the moderation of his desires, but 
from diffidence in the sincerity of his ally. Now that the glittering prize was 
open to competition, he disclosed his wishes to his favourite ; and both the 
king and the cardinal, reciprocally inflaming the ambition of each other, 
indulged in the most flattering delusions. In fancy they were already seated, 
the one on the throne of the Csesars, the other in the chair of St. Peter, and 
beheld the whole Christian world, laity and clergy, prostrate at their feet. 


The election of Henry would secure, it was foretold, the elevation of Wol- 
sey; and the bishop of Worcester was commissioned to procure the consent 
and aid of the pope, whilst Pace hastened to Germany, with instructions to 
sound the dispositions of the electors, to make them the most tempting 
promises, and, if he saw a prospect of success, to name the king of England 


as a candidate ; if not, to propose a native prince to the exclusion of both 
Francis and Charles. But experience soon taught this envoy that with mere 
promises he was no match for the agents of the other candidates, who came 
furnished with ready money ; and therefore adhering to subsequent 
instructions, he threw into the scale the whole weight of his influence in 
favour of the king of Spain, who after a long debate was chosen without a 
dissentient voice. In this transaction Francis had great reason to complain of 
the duplicity of 
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“his good brother.” From the very beginning he had received assurances of 
the most cordial support from the Enghsh court, and in return had expressed 
his gratitude to the king by a letter of thanks, and to Wolsey by a promise of 
securing for him on the first vacancy fourteen votes in the conclave. 


Prudence, however, taught him to accept with seeming satisfaction the 
apology of the English cabinet, that Pace would have aided him had there 
appeared any chance of success, and had only seconded the election of 
Charles because it was in vain to oppose it. Though the two competitors 
during the contest had professed the highest esteem for each other, the 
bitterest animosity already rankled in their hearts, and each sought to fortify 
himself with the support of Henry against the presumed hostility of his 
rival. To Francis the late conduct of the king of England afforded but 
slender hopes of success ; he trusted, however, to his own address and 
eloquence, and summoned Henry to perform an article in the last treaty, by 
which it was agreed that the two monarchs should meet each other on the 
border of their respective dominions. 


The intelligence alarmed the jealousy of the Spanish cabinet; remonstrances 
were made against an interview so pregnant with mischief to the interests of 
Charles; and Henry, while he pretended a readiness to fulfil the treaty, 
suggested difficulties, demanded explanations, and artfully contrived 
reasons to suspend or postpone the meeting. But his cunning was opposed 
with equal cunning ; and Francis brought the question to an issue by signing 
a commission, which gave full power to Wolsey to settle every point in 
debate as he should judge most conducive to the joint honour of the two 
kings. Still the struggle continued between the two monarchs, the one 
labouring to evade, the other to enforce this award. Among the artifices to 
which Henry resorted, there is one which will amuse the reader. As a proof 
of his sincerity, he swore before the French ambassador that he would never 
more cut his beard till he had visited “his good brother”; and Francis, 
anxious to bind him still faster, immediately took a similar oath. But the 
former neglected, the latter fulfilled his promise; and when long beards had 
in consequence become the prevailing fashion in the French court. Sir 
Thomas Boleyn was compelled to apologise for the bad faith of his master, 
by alleging that the queen of England felt an antipathy to a bushy chin.’ 


THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD (1520) 


On the 12th of March, 1520, a solemn instrument was prepared by Wolsey, 
for the regulation of a meeting between Henry and Francis before the end of 
the following May. It was drawn up with a strict regard to an equal 
weighing of the honour and dignity of the two kings. The equality of their 
personal merits is also flatteringly asserted in this document: “As the said 
serene princes of England and France be like in force corporal, beauty, and 
gift of nature, right expert and having knowledge in the art militant, right 
chivalrous in arms, and in the flower and vigour of youth,” they are to “take 
counsel and dispose themselves to do some fair feat of arms.” The place of 
meeting was to be between the English castle of Guines and the French 
castle of Ardres. The curious Chronicle of Calais records, that on the 19th 
of March the commissioners of King Henry landed, ” to oversee the making 
of a palace before the castle gate of Guines; wherefore there was sent the 
king’s master-mason, master-carpenter, and three hundred masons, five 


HecatiBus of Miletus appears to have given much geographical information 
respecting the Scythian tribes ; but Herodotus, who personally visited the 
town of Olbia, together with the inland regions adjoining to it, and probably 
other Grecian settlements in the Euxine (at a time which we may presume 
to have been about 450-440 B.C.) — and who conversed with both 
Scythians and Greeks competent to give him information — has left us far 
more valuable statements respecting the Scythian people, dominion, and 
manners, as they stood in his day. His conception of the Scythians, as well 
as that of Hippocrates, is precise and well-defined — very different from 
that of the later authors, who use the word almost indiscriminately to denote 
all barbarous nomads. His territory called Scythia is a square area, twenty 
days’ journey or four thousand stadia (somewhat less than five hundred 
English miles) in each direction — bounded by the Danube (the course of 
which river he conceives in a direction from N.W. to S. E.), the Euxine, and 
the Palus Maeotis with the river Tanais, on three sides respectively — and 
on the fourth or north side by the nations called Agathyrsi, Neuri, 
Androphagi, and Melanchlaeni. However imperfect his idea of the figure of 
this territory may be found, if we compare it with a good modern map, the 
limits which he gives us are beyond all dispute : from the Lower Danube 
and the mountains eastward of Transylvania to the Lower Tanais, the whole 
area was either occupied by or subject to the Scythians. And this name 
comprised tribes differing materially in habits and civilisation. The great 
mass of the people who bore it, strictly nomadic in their habits, — neither 
sowing nor planting, but living only on food derived from animals, 
especially mare’s milk and cheese — moved from place to place, carrying 
their families in wagons covered with wicker and leather, themselves 
always on horseback with their flocks and herds, between the Borysthenes 
and the Palus Mseotis. They hardly even reached so far westward as the 
Borysthenes, since a river (not easily identified) which Herodotus calls 
Panticapes, flowing into the Borysthenes from the eastward, formed their 
boundary. These nomads were the genuine Scythians, posses.sing the 
marked attributes of the race, and including among their niunber the Regal 
Scythians — hordes so much more populous and more effective in war than 
the rest, as to maintain undisputed ascendency, and to 


hundred carpenters, one hundred joiners, many painters, glaziers, tailors, 
smiths, 
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and other artificers, both out of England and Flanders, to the number in all 
two thousand and more.” The temporary palace was of stone walls and 
framed timber, with glazed windows and canvas roofs. These particulars are 
curious, as showing how labour could be organised in England for the rapid 
completion of a great work, at a period when we are accustomed to think 
that the national industry was conducted upon a very small scale. 


On the 21st of May Henry and the queen set forth from Greenwich toward 
the seaside. On the 25th they arrived at Canterbury, at which city the feast 
of Pentecost was to be kept. Slowly had the court travelled, for there was 
something to be accomplished before the great interview at Calais should 
take place. Another personage w^as to appear upon the scene, by the merest 
accident, at the exact moment when he was wanted. Tidings were brought 
to Canterbury that Charles, the emperor elect, was on the sea, in sight of the 
coast of England. He was on his passage from Spain to visit his dominions 
in the Netherlands. He could not pass the English shores without landing to 
behold the king whom he so reverenced and the aunt he so dearly loved. 
Wolsey hastened to Dover to welcome Charles, wAho landed at Hythe. The 
“Dens ex machina” was produced, to the wonderment of all spectators, and 
no one saw the wheels and springs of the mechanism.’ The politic young 
statesman won the hearts of the English, who rejoiced “to see the benign 
manner and meekness of so great a prince.” Henry came to Dover. They 
kept the Whitsuntide together at Canterbury, “with much joy and gladness” 
; and on the last day of May Charles sailed to Flanders from Sandwich, and 
Henry from Dover to Calais. 


The character of this royal embarkation has been handed down to us in an 
ancient painting. The low towers of Dover have vomited forth their fire and 
smoke; and in a few hours the guns of Calais salute the English king. The 


great palace was ready, with its ceilings draped with silk, and its walls hung 
” with rich and marvellous cloths of arras wrought of gold and silk.” 


But while Henry was contemplating his splendours, Wolsey was busy 
arranging a treaty with Francis. The friendship of England was to be 
secured by a renewal of the treaty of marriage between the dauphin and the 
princess Mary. There can be little doubt that at this very time the cardinal 
was bound to the interests of the emperor, with the full concurrence of his 
royal master. Yet the play was to be played out. Henry was to meet the 
French king with such a display of the magnificence of his court as might 
challenge any rivalry. But Francis, possessing much of the same temper, 
was not to be outdone in pageantry. 


“To-day the French All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, Shone 
down the English; and, to-morrow, they Made Britain India; every man that 
stood Show’d like a mine.” 


Shakespeare has described this famous meeting in a short dialogue. Hall,“ 
the chronicler, who was present, elaborates these “fierce vanities” in many 
quarto pages. On the 7th of June the two kings met in the valley of Andren. 
Titian has made us acquainted with the animated features of Francis. Hol- 
bein has rendered Henry familiar to us in his later years ; but at this period 
he was described by a Venetian resident in England as “handsomer by far 
than the king of France.” It is scarcely necessary to transcribe the compli- 


[‘ So far was this visit from being accidental, that Henry, on the 8th of 
April, had instructed his ambassadors to fix the time and place. — 
Lingard.] 
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mentary speeches and the professions of affection which are related to have 
passed at this meeting. The two kings did not come to the appointed valley, 
surrounded each with an amazing train of gorgeously apparelled’ gentlemen 


and nobles, and with a great body of armed men, without some fears and 
suspicions on either side. The English, if we may believe the chronicler, 
were most wanting in honourable confidence. The English lords and their 
attendants moved not from their appointed ranks. “The Frenchmen 
suddenly brake, and many of them came into the English party, speaking 
fair; but for all that, the court of England and the lords kept still their array.” 


The solemnities of “The Field of the Cloth of Gold,” as the place of this 
meeting came to be called, occupied nearly three weeks of that June of 
1520. Ten days were spent in the feats of arms for which Wolsey had 
provided. There was tilting with lances, and tourneys on horseback with the 
broadsword, and fighting on foot at the barriers. The kings were always 
victorious against all comers. But from the court of the emperor there came 
no knight to answer the challengers. The lists were set up close to the 
Flemish frontier, but not a gentleman of Spain, or Flanders, or Brabant, or 
Burgundy, stirred to do honour to these pageantries. “By that,” says Hall,’ ” 
it seemed there was small love between the emperor and the French king.” 
On Midsummer Day the gaudy shows were over. The kings separated after 
an exchange of valuable presents — Francis to Paris, Henry to Calais. Here 
the English court remained till the 10th of July. 


It was in vain that the French king had come miattended and unarmed into 
the English quarter, to show his confidence in the friendship of his 
companion in feats of chivalry. In vain had the French nobles put all their 
estates upon their backs, ^ to rival the jewelled satins and velvets of 
England. On the 11th of July Henry met the emperor near Gravelines, and 
the emperor returned with him to Calais. After a visit of three days Charles 
accomplished far more by his profound sagacity than Francis by his 
generous frankness. Wolsey was propitiated by presents and promises ; 
Henry by a studied deference to his superior wisdom. Hall has recorded that 
during the pomps of the valley of Andren, on the 18th of June, “there blew 
such storms of wind and weather that marvel was to hear; for which hideous 
tempest some said it was a very prognostication of trouble and hatred to 
come between princes.” The French, in this second meeting between Henry 
and Charles, saw the accomplishment of the foreboding beginning to take a 
definite form. 


THE EXECUTION OF BUCKINGHAM (1521) 


In the roll of illustrious names of nobles and knights at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, the name of the duke of Buckingham stands at the head. He 
was there one of the four judges of the jousts, deputed on the king’s part. 
High as he was in wealth and honours, he might have deemed that the evil 
destinies of his line were at an end; and that, whilst his father had died on 
the scaffold under Richard III, and the three preceding heads of his house 
had fallen in civil warfare, he might have securely passed through life to the 
death of the peaceful. But any lineal descendant of Edward III was still 
unsafe, especially if his pride of ancestry were not held in check by 
unrelaxing prudence. The father of this Edward Stafford perished through 
his vain conviction that he was “meet to be a ruler of the realm”; and the 
son, 


[‘ Plusieurs y porterent leurs moulins, leurs forests, et leurs pr6z sur leurs 
Apaules. — Du Bellay. z] 


h. w. — vol. xix. g 
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although a man of ability, was tempted by the ever-present thought of his 
high descent to, commit himself by some unguarded though trifling acts, of 
which his enemies took advantage. His chief enemy is said to have been 
Wolsey; and the cause of the cardinal’s enmity is held to have arisen out of 
Buckingham’s dissatisfaction with the expense of the great pageantry at 
Guines. But the jealousy of Henry had been exhibited in 1519, when Sir 
William Bulmer, who had quitted the king’s service to enter that of the 
duke, had to acknowledge his fault in the star chamber and to implore the 
mercy of the king. Henry forgave the offence, but said ” that he would none 
of his servants should hang on another man’s sleeve ; and that he was as 


well able to maintain him as the duke of Buckingham, and that what might 
be thought by his (Bulmer’s) departing, and what might be supposed by the 
duke’s retaining, he would not then declare.” 


The king had now entered upon that course of action which rendered his 
subsequent career so fearful and so odious. He could cover up his hatreds 
till the moment arrived for striking his victim securely. After eighteen 
months had passed since he had rebuked Sir William Bulmer, and darkly 
hinted at some evil motive of the duke in retaining him in his service, the 
mine, which had been warily constructed, exploded under Edward 
Stafford’s feet. He was suddenly sent for from his castle of Thornbury, to 
appear hi the king’s presence. He was watched by the king’s officers to 
Windsor, and there perceived that he could not escape. On his way to 
London his barge was boarded and he arrested. His fate was soon 
determined. 


On the 13th of May, 1521, he was indicted before his peers, the duke of 
Norfolk presiding. Charles Knyvet, a discarded officer of the duke, was the 
chief witness against him, and deposed to certain words of Buckingham 
said to himself and Lord Abergavenny, which, even if true, could not be 
fairly wrested into an overt act of treason. Hopkins, a monk of the 
Charterhouse, who pretended to a knowledge of future events, ” had divers 
times said to the duke that he should be king of England; but the duke said 
that in himself he never consented to it.” The judicial inference was, that he 
had committed the crime of imagining the death of the king, and that his 
words were Satisfactory evidence of such imagining. Buckingham was 
convicted, and Norfolk pronounced the sentence.’ The heroic attitude of the 
man in this his hour of agony needs no exaltation by the power of the poet. 
He said to his judges: ” May the eternal God forgive you my death, as I do. 
I shall never sue to the king for life, howbeit he is a gracious prince, and 
more grace may come from him than I deserve.” The duke was beheaded on 
the 17th of May. 


In the early part of the reign of Henry VIII there were many reversals of _ 
attainders that had been passed in the previous reign. There was then 
evidently a merciful desire for the oblivion of political offences, and for 
restoring to their estates and honours the heirs of those unfortunate persons 


who had suffered the penalties of treason. There was no hesitation in the 
avowal that it was possible that an attainted person might have been 
unjustly condemned. The time was not yet arrived when he should find his 
ready instruments of despotism in the highest of the land; and when he 
should be able to perpetrate, through his slaves in a parliament, the murders 
which the oriental despot could effect by a single sign to the eunuchs of the 
seraglio. 


[‘ Hume,t>b who is favourable to Wolsey, says, “There is no reason to think 
the sentence against Buckingham unjust.” But no one wlio reads the trial 
will find any evidence to satisfy a reasonable mind; and Hume himself soon 
after adds, that his crime proceeded more from indiscretion than deliberate 
malice. In fact, the condemnation of this great noble was owing to Wolsey’s 
resentment, acting on the savage temper of Henry. — Hallam. cc] 
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He tasted of blood when he put Buckingham to death ; and after a few more 
years, during which his will, being unquestioned, was less tyrannical,-he 
showed that his relish for it was not to be satisfied to his dying hour. ^ 


THE RIVALRY WITH FRANCIS I 


Ever since the king had failed in his attempt to procure the imperial dignity, 
he had turned his thoughts and ambition towards the crown of France. That 
crown, so he believed, was his inheritance ; if it had been torn from the 
brows of one of his predecessors by force of arms, why might it not be 
replaced by force of arms on his own head, since it was his by hereditary 
right? For this, indeed, he stood in need of allies; but where could he seek a 
more powerful and more interested ally than in the emperor, whose quarrel 
was Similar to his own, and who burned to reannex to his dominions the 
ancient patrimony of the house of Burgundy, wrested from his ancestors by 


the kings of France. This subject had been secretly discussed by Henry and 
Charles during the late visit of the latter to his uncle : it had led to the 
proposal of a stricter union between the crowns by the marriage of the 
emperor with the daughter of Henry; and that proposal was accompanied 
with the project of a confederacy for the joint prosecution by the two 
monarchs of their hereditary rights at a more convenient season. But whilst 
they thus amused themselves with dreams of future conquests, the flames of 
war were unexpectedly rekindled by the ambition of Francis, in Spain, and 
Italy, and the Netherlands. The Spaniards did not conceal their 
dissatisfaction at the conduct of their young sovereign. 


Francis suffered himself to be seduced by so favourable an opportunity. He 
had summoned Charles to do justice, but the Spanish revolt put an end to 
the negotiation ; the French army burst over the Pyrenees, and in fifteen 
days Navarre was freed from the yoke of Spain. The insurgents beheld this 
event with indifference ; but the French army no sooner approached 
Logrofio in Castile, than they rallied at the call of their country, repelled the 
invaders, and recovered Navarre as rapidly as it had been lost. The 
contending parties immediately appealed to Henry; both claimed his aid in 
virtue of the treaty of 1518. This was certainly the time for him to make 
common cause with the emperor ; but he was taken unawares ; he had made 
no preparations adequate to the gigantic project which he meditated; and 
therefore he first exhorted each monarch to conclude a peace, and then 
proposed that, before he should make his election between them, they 
should appoint commissioners to plead before him or his deputy, that he 
might be able to compromise the quarrel or to determine who had been the 
aggressor. 


Henry conferred the high dignity of arbitrator on Wolsey, who proceeded to 
Calais in great state, July 2nd, 1521, as the representative of his sovereign. 
But besides this, the ostensible object of his journey, he had been instructed 
to attend to the secret and important project of the confederacy with 
Charles, for the purpose of reclaiming the hereditary dominions of each 
prince from the grasp of the French monarch. Though the cardinal laboured 
to soothe the irritation and moderate the demands of the litigants, they grew 
daily more warm and obstinate; and at last Gattinara, the imperial 
chancellor, declared that it was beneath the dignity of his master to assent to 


any terms till he had previously received satisfaction from Francis, and that 
he was confined by his instructions to the mere exposure of the injuries 
which the 
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emperor naci received, and the demand of the aid, to which the king of 
England was bound by the late treaty. 


This declaration afforded, perhaps was meant to afford, the cardinal a 
pretext for paying a visit to the emperor at Bruges, to which he was secretly 
bound by his instructions, and warmly solicited by Charles himself. With a 
train of more than four hundred horsemen he proceeded to Bruges. By 
Charles he was received with the most marked attention. Thirteen days 
were spent in public feasting and private consultation ; and before his 
departure the more important questions were settled respecting the intended 
marriage, the voyage of Charles by sea to England and Spain, and the time 
and manner in which he and Henry should conjointly invade France. On his 
return, August 29th, the conferences were resumed ; and the air of 
impartiality with which the carclinal listened to every representation, joined 
to the zeal with which he laboured to accommodate every difference, lulled 
the jealousy of the French envoys. At last, however, the cardinal, in despair 
of an accommodation, pronounced his final judgment, that Francis had been 
the aggressor in the war, and that Henry was bound by treaty to aid his 
imperial ally. 


The result of the interview at Bruges was now disclosed, by the conclusion 
of a league at Calais, in which the contracting parties were the pope, the 
emperor, and the king of England. It was agreed that, in order to restrain the 
ambition of Francis and to further the intended expedition against the Turks, 
each of these powers should in the spring of the year 1523 invade the 
French territories with a powerful army ; that, if Francis did not conclude a 
peace with the emperor, Henry should declare war against him on the 
arrival of Charles in England; and that for the common good of 


Christendom the projected marriage between the dauphin and Mary, the 
daughter of Henry, should be set aside for the more beneficial marriage of 
the same princess with the emperor. Before the signature of this treaty 
Milan had been recovered by the combined forces in Italy, November 16th, 
1521 ; shortly afterwards Tournay surrendered to the arms of the 
imperialists; and Francis was compelled to content himself with the 
reduction of the unimportant fortresses of Hesdin and Bouchain. 


The deliverance of Milan from the yoke of France diffused the most 
extravagant joy throughout the Italian states. The pontiff ordered the event 
to be celebrated with thanksgivings and games, hastened to Rome that he 
might enjoy the triumph of his policy and arms, and entered his capital in 
high spirits and apparently in perfect health. Yet a sudden indisposition 
prevented him from attending a consistory which he had summoned, and in 
a few days it was known that he was dead. The news travelled with 
expedition to England, and Wolsey immediately extended his views to the 
papal throne. Charles, through policy or inclination, promised his aid ; and 
Wolsey, with a decent affectation of humility, consented to place his 
shoulders under the burden. He despatched messengers to remind the 
emperor of his promise, and secretary Pace to sound the disposition of the 
conclave. But the election of Adrian, though a Belgian, and personally 
unknown, was carried by acclamation; and within nine years from the time 
when Julius drove the barbarians out of Italy, a barbarian was seated as his 
successor on the papal throne. The envoy of Wolsey was instructed to 
congratulate the new pope on his accession, and to obtain for his employer 
the prolongation of his legatine authority. 


Francis, who was aware of the league which had been formed against him, 


employed the winter in fruitless attempts to recover the friendship of the 
king of England. He next demanded the succours to which he was entitled 
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by treaty, postponed the payment of the annual pension, and at length, as an 
indemnity to himself, laid an embargo on the English shipping in his ports 
and seized all the property of the English merchants. In retaliation, Henry 
confined the French ambassador to his house, ordered all Frenchmen in 
London to be taken into custody, and at length sent to Francis a defiance by 
Claren-ceaux, king-at-arms, May 26th, 1522. The emperor himseK, as was 
stipulated in the treaty of Bruges, landed at Dover, and was accompanied by 
the king through Canterbury, London, and Winchester, to Southampton. 
Every day was marked by some pageant or entertainment; but while the two 
princes appeared intent on nothing but their pleasures, the ministers were 
busily employed in concluding treaties and framing plans of co-operation. 


It was agreed that each power should make war on Francis with forty 
thousand men ; that Charles should indemnify Henry for all the moneys 
which might be withheld from him in consequence of this treaty; that the 
king should not give his daughter in marriage, nor the emperor marry any 
other person, before the princess Mary was of mature age ; that when she 
had completed her twelfth year they should be married by proxy ; and that, 
if either party violated this engagement, the defaulter should forfeit the sum 
of five hundred thousand crowns. At Southampton the emperor took leave 
of the king, July 1st, and embarked on board his fleet of one hundred and 
eighty sail, the command of which, in compliment to his uncle, he had 
given to the earl of Surrey, lord admiral of England. 


That nobleman had succeeded to the earl of Kildare in the government of 
Ireland, where by his generosity he won the esteem, while by his activity he 
repressed the disorders, of the natives. But the reputation which he had 
acquired by his conduct in the field of Flodden induced the king to recall 
him to England, that he might assume the command of the army destined 
for the invasion of France. 


That army, however, existed only upon paper; the money necessary for its 
support was yet to be raised; and to supply these deficiencies required all 
the art of Wolsey, aided by the despotic authority of the king. 
Commissioners were despatched into the different shires, with instructions 
to inquire what was the annual rent of the lands and houses in each 
township, what the names of the owners and occupiers, and what the value 
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account all other Scythians no better than their slaves. It was to these that 
the Scythian kings belonged, by whom the religious and political unity of 
the name was maintained — each horde having its separate chief and to a 
certain extent separate worship and customs. But besides these nomads, 
there were also agricultural Scythians, with fixed abodes, living more or 
less upon bread, and raising corn for exportation, along the banks of the 
Borysthenes and the Hypanis. And such had been the influence of the 
Grecian settlement of Olbia at the mouth of the latter river in creating new 
tastes and habits, that two tribes on its western banks, the Callipidse and the 
Alazones, had become completely accustomed both to tillage and to 
vegetable food, and had in other respects so much departed from their 
Scythian rude-ness as to be called Hellenic-Scythians, many Greeks being 
seemingly domi-ciled among them. Northward of the Alazones lay those 
called the agricultural Scythians, who sowed corn, not for food, but for sale. 


Such stationary cultivators were doubtless regarded by the predominant 
mass of the Scythians as degenerate brethren. Some historians even 
maintain that they belonged to a foreign race, standing to the Scythians 
merely in the relation of subjects — an hypothesis contradicted implicitly, if 
not directly, by the words of Herodotus, and no way necessary in the 
present case. It is not from them, however, that Herodotus draws his vivid 
picture of the people, with their inhuman rites and repulsive personal 
features. It is the purely nomadic Scythians whom he depicts, the earliest 
specimens of the Mongolian race (so it seems probable) known to history, 
and prototypes of the Huns and Bulgarians of later centuries. The Sword, in 
the literal sense of the Avord, was their chief god — an iron scimitar 
solemnly elevated upon a wide and lofty platform, which was supported on 
masses of fagots piled underneath — to whom sheep, horses, and a portion 
of their prisoners taken in war, were offered up in sacrifice : Herodotus 
treats this sword as the image of the god Ares, thus putting an Hellenic 
interpretation upon that which he describes literally as a barbaric rite. The 
scalps and the skins of slain enemies, and sometimes the skull formed into a 
drinking-cup, constituted the decoration of a Scythian warrior : whoever 
had not slain an enemy, was excluded from participation in the annual 
festival and bowl of wine prepared by the chief of each separate horde. The 


of each man’s movable property; and, moreover, to array in the maritime 
counties, under the pretext of an apprehended invasion, all men between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty, and to enrol their names, and the names of the 
lords whose tenants they were. As a temporary expedient, a loan of twenty 
thousand pounds was exacted from the merchants of London; and after a 
decent respite, the cardinal, in quality of royal commissioner, called the 
citizens before him and required that every individual supposed to be worth 
one hundred pounds should certify upon oath the real value of his property. 
They remonstrated that to many men “their credit was better than their 
substance”; and the cardinal, relaxing from the rigour of his first demand, 
consented to accept their respective returns in wTiting, which he promised 
should not on any pretext be afterwards divulged. 


With this preparatory knowledge he was enabled to raise men, and supply 
himself with money as it was wanted. Precepts under the great seal were 
issued at his discretion, ordering some persons to levy a certain number of 
men among their tenants, and others to advance to the king a certain sum of 
money, which generally amounted to a tenth from the laity and a fourth 
from the clergy. It was, however, promised at the same time that the lenders 
should be indemnified from the first subsidy to be granted by parliament. 
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At length the earl mustered his army under the walls of Calais, and found 
himself at the head of twelve thousand men paid by the king, of four 
thousand volunteers, and of one thousand German and Spanish horse. With 
this force he marched through the Boulonnais and Artois into the vicinity of 
Amiens, carefully avoiding the fortified towns, and devoting to the flames 
every house and village which fell in his way ; while the French, who had 
been forbidden to risk an engagement, hovered in small bodies round the 
invaders, sometimes checking their progress and at other times intercepting 
the stragglers. But the season proved the most formidable enemy. Cold and 
rain introduced a dysentery into the camp; the foreigners hastily retired to 
Bethune, and the earl led back his followers to Calais, October 16th, 1522. 


It was an expedition which reflected little lustre on the English arms, but it 
enriched the adventurers, and inflicted a severe injury on the unfortunate 
inhabitants. 


In the early part of the summer, Francis, that he might divert the attention of 
the king, sought to raise up enemies to Henry both in Ireland and Scotland. 


In Scotland Francis found a willing associate in the duke of Albany, That 
prince had returned to assume the government at the invitation of Margaret, 
the queen dowager, who had quarrelled with her husband on account of his 
amours, and with her brother on account of his parsimony. In February the 
truce between the two nations expired, and every attempt to renew it failed, 
through the obstinacy of Albany, who sought to include the French, and of 
Henry, who insisted on the immediate departure of the duke himself from 
Scotland. 


War succeeded, of course, August 4th, 1522 ; the earl of Shrewsbury was 
ordered to array the men of the northern counties ; and Albany, having 
received supplies and instructions from Francis, assembled the Scottish 
army at Annan, Thence he marched at the head, it is said, of eighty 
thousand men, with forty-five pieces of brass ordnance ; while the English 
general, without men or money, had no force to oppose to the invaders. But 
the storm was dispersed by the address of the lord Dacre, warden of the 
western marches. He assumed a tone of bold defiance, boasted of the 
numerous army hastening to his aid; alluded to the disaster which had 
befallen the Scots at Flodden Field ; and, after some debate, “granted” to 
the pusillanimous duke a month’s abstinence from war, that he might have 
time to solicit peace from the indulgence of Henry. Albany engaged to 
disband his army; Dacre to forbid the advance of the English forces, which, 
instead of being on their march, were not in reality assembled. Wolsey, 
amazed at the result, characterised the regent in one of his letters to Henry 
as “a coward and a fool.” 


wolsey’s contest with the commons 


The minister’s chief embarrassment at this period arose from the exhausted 
state of the treasury. Immense sums had been wastefully lavished in 
entertainments and presents to foreign princes : the king’s annual pension 
was no longer paid by Francis, nor could it be expected from Charles during 
the war; and policy forbade him to have recourse to a forced loan after the 
experiment of the last summer. Henry, following the example of his father, 
had governed during eight years without the aid of the great council of the 
nation; but his necessities now compelled him to summon a parliament to 
meet April 15th, 1523, at the Blackfriars; and Sir Thomas More, a member 
of the council, was, by the influence of the court, chosen speaker of the 
commons. 
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After some days the cardinal carried to that house a royal message, showing 
from the conduct of Francis that the war was just and necessary; estimating 
the expenses of the intended armament at eight hundred thousand pounds,’ 
and proposing to raise that sum by a property tax of twenty per cent. 


The commons, astonished at this unprecedented demand, preserved the 
most obstinate silence. It was in vain that Wolsey called on different 
members by name and asked them for a reasonable answer. At length he 
exclaimed: “Masters, unless it be the manner of your house (as very likely it 
may) by your speaker only in such cases to express your mind, here is 
without doubt a most marvellous silence.” Sir Thomas More, bending the 
knee, replied that they felt abashed in the presence of so great a personage ; 
that, according to the ancient liberties of the house, they were not bound to 
return an answer ; and that he as speaker could make no reply until he had 


received their instructions. Wolsey retired in discontent; the debate was 
adjourned from day to day; and a deputation was appointed to solicit a 
diminution of the demand. The cardinal again repaired to the house, 
answered the arguments which had been employed by the leaders of the 
opposition, and begged that they would reason with him on the subject. 
They replied that they would hear whatever he might say, but would reason 
only among themselves. After his departure they agreed to a tax upon every 
kind of property, of five per cent, for two years, to be continued during the 
third year on fees, pensions, and rents of land, and during the fourth year on 
movables only. The king in return published a general pardon. 


The grant required of the clergy amounted to fifty per cent, on the yearly 
income of their benefices; and as the demand was higher than that made on 
the laity, so was their resistance proportionably more obstinate. The 
convocations of the two provinces had assembled after the usual manner, 
when Wolsey, conceiving that he should possess more influence in an 
assembly under his own immediate control, summoned them both, by his 
legatine authority, to meet him in a national synod, April 20th, in the abbey 
of Westminster. The proctors, however, argued that, as the powers which 
they held were confined to grants to be made in convocation, no acts which 
they might perform in the synod could legally bind their constituents; and 
the cardinal reluctantly suffered them to depart, and to vote their money 
according to the ancient method. The convocation of his own province 
awaited the determination of the convocation of Canterbury. In the lower 
house the opposition was led by a popular preacher of the name of Philips, 
whose silence was at length purchased by the policy of the court; in the 


[‘ According to Gardiner,’ this sum of “{4800,000 was “nearly equal to 
3412,000,000 at the present day.” 


Well Hall, Kent, Sixteenth Century, Where Sir Thomas More’s daughter 
lived 
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higher, the bishops of “Winchester and Rochester persisted in animating the 
prelates to resist so exorbitant a demand. Four months passed in this man- 
ner ; at last a compromise was made ; the clergy voted the amount, the 
cardinal consented that it should be levied in five years at ten per cent, each 
year. He h’ld, however, his legatine council, but more for parade than 
utility, and to cover the disgrace of the defeat which he had suffered in the 
first attempt. The money thus extorted from the laity and clergy was 
lavishly expended in repelling an invasion of the Scots, in supporting an 
expedition into France, and in furnishing aid to the allies in Italy. 


WAR WITH SCOTLAND 


The duke of Albany, after his inglorious negotiation with Lord Dacre, had 
left Scotland; but the principal lords remained constant in their attachment 
to France, and impatiently expected his return with supplies of men and 
money. To Henry, meditating a second expedition to the Continent, it was of 
importance to provide for the defence of his northern frontier. He sought a 
reconciliation with his sister Queen Margaret, that he might set her up in 
opposition to Albany, and gave the chief command in the north to the earl 
of Surrey, son to the victor of Flodden Field, with instructions to purchase 
the services of the Scottish lords with money, and to invade and lay waste 
the Scottish borders, that they might be incapable of supplying provisions to 
a hostile army. Margaret gladly accepted the overture, and consented to 
conduct her son (he was only in his twelfth year) to the tolbooth of 
Edinburgh, and to announce by proclamation that he had assumed the 
government, provided the English general would march a strong force to 
her support. 


Surrey repeatedly entered the marches, spread around the devastation of 
war, and at last reduced to ashes the large town of Jedburgh. But on that 
very day Albany landed at Dumbarton with two thousand soldiers and a 
great quantity of stores and ammunition. The projects of Margaret were 
instantly crushed; at the call of the parliament the whole nation rose in 
arms, and on the Burrow muir the regent saw above sixty thousand men 


arrayed round his standard. When Surrey considered the numbers of the 
enemy and the paucity of his own followers, he trembled for the result; by 
repeated letters he importuned the council for reinforcements. His hopes 
were, however, raised by the successive arrival of troops, that swelled his 
army from nine to fifty thousand men, and he hastened to Bedford. Albany 
trembled at the name of the hero of Flodden Field; and at midnight the 
Scottish army retired in confusion to Lauder amidst a heavy fall of snow. 
“Undoubtedly,” exclaims Surrey in his despatch to the king, “there was 
never man departed with more shame or more fear than the duke has done 
to-day.” 


The result of this expedition, combined with the remembrance of the last, 
overturned the authority of Albany; and after an ineffectual attempt 


* Of the havoc occasioned by these inroads, the reader may judge from a 
letter to the cardinal, dated August 31st, in this year. “The earl of Surrey 
hath so devastated and destroyed all Tweedale and March, that there is left 
neither house, fortress, village, tree, cattle, com, or other succour for man; 
insomuch that some of the people that fled from the same, afterwards 
returning and finding no sustenance, were compelled to come unto England 
begging bread, which oftentimes when they do eat they die incontinently 
for the hunger passed. And with no imprisonment, cutting off their ears, 
burning them in their faces, or otherwise, can be kept away.” 
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to retain the regency, he sailed for France, May 20th, 1524, never more to 
set foot in Scotland. His departure enabled Margaret to resume the 
ascendancy, and proclaim her son ; but her imperious temper, and 
scandalous familiarity with Henry Stuart, the son of Lord Evendale, 
alienated her friends; her application to Francis and Albany was received 
with indifference; and her husband, the earl of Angus, under the protection 
of Henry, took upon himself the office of regent. This revolution led to 
more friendly relations between the two kingdoms; with the hope of 


obtaining aid from France the war terminated; truce succeeded to truce, and 
the borders of both countries enjoyed a cessation from hostilities during 
eighteen years. 


When Francis supplied Albany with troops and money, he had flattered 
himself that the Scottish invasion would detain the English forces at home 
and afford him leisure to pursue his intended expedition into Italy. To op- 
pose him, a league for the defence of Lombardy had been concluded 
between the emperor, his brother Ferdinand, archduke of Austria, the 
Venetians, and Francesco Sforza, the reigning duke of Milan; and to this 
confederacy had afterwards acceded the pope, the kings of England and 
Hungary, and the republics of Florence, Sienna, and Genoa, It was 
determined that as soon as Francis should have crossed the Alps the English 
should invade Picardy, the Germans in the pay of England, Burgundy, and 
the Spaniards, Guienne, and that at the same moment the duke of Bourbon 
should unfurl his standard in the centre of the kingdom. Henry already felt 
the crown of France fixed on his own head; Charles saw himself in 
possession of Burgundy, the patrimony of his forefathers; and Bourbon 
already governed his duchy and the county of Provence as a sovereign 
prince. 


Francis had received some dark hmts of the plot, but the appar’/nt candour 
of Bourbon dispelled his suspicions, and he proceeded in security to 
L”<‘ons, where he was informed that the sick man had already fled in 
disguise out of France. This intelligence disconcerted his former plans. 
Bonnivet with the greater part of the army was ordered to enter Lombardy; 
the king remained to make head against his numerous enemies, who were 
already in motion. The duke of Suffolk, the English general, had been 
joined by the imperialists under the count De Buren, and twenty thousand 
men were detained under the walls of St. Omer, while it was debated in 
council whether they should open the campaign with the siege of Boulogne, 
or march through France to form a junction with the army from Germany. 
The latter plan, but against the wish of Henry, was adopted ; the allied 
generals, though carefully watched by the duke of Vendome, traversed 
Artois and Picardy, crossed the Somme and the Oise, alarmed the unwarlike 
citizens of Paris, and sought their Ger-man friends in the neighbourhood of 
Laon. But to the Germans had been opposed the duke of Guise, who with 


an inferior force arrested their progress, and by intercepting their provisions 
compelled them to evacuate the French territory. Disappointed in their 
hopes, the allies retraced their steps, November 8th, in the direction of 
Valenciennes ; a continuance of rainy weather, succeeded by a long and 
intense frost, multiplied diseases in their camp; the men peri’shed daily in 
considerable numbers, and the two generals by common consent broke up 
the army. Italy, however, became the principal theatre, as it was the great 
object, of the war. 


In the mean time, on September 14th, Pope Adrian died — an event which 
suspended the march of the papal troops and rekindled the expiring hopes 
of the English cardinal. The king immediately claimed of the emperor the 
execution of his former engagement in favour of Wolsey. That minister 
requested him to intimidate the conclave by the advance of the imperial 
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army, and the English envoys at Rome received orders to spare neither 
money nor promises to secure the tiara. But the real struggle lay between 
the French and imperial factions, of which the first, after a long resistance,, 
gave way, and Giulio de’ Medici was chosen, November 19th. He took the 
name of Clement VII. ‘i 


Before the summer of 1524 the French were driven out of Italy. They had 
lost the noble Bayard, their own countryman, the duke of Bourbon, was 
carrying on the contest with the fierceness which generally marks the 
conduct of the apostate from his faith or his country. Francis was resolved 
to make another effort to regain Milan. He turned from the pursuit of the 
imperial army, which he had followed to the gates of that city, that he might 
undertake the siege of Pavia. This was in October. For three months the 
siege was conducted with various success; and Francis, with characteristic 
rashness, detached a part of his army to invade Naples. The governor of 
Pavia, in February, 1525, saw famine approaching, and wrote to the general 
of the imperial army, “Come to us, or we must cut our way to you.” They 


did come. On the 24th of February the French king moved his troops out of 
their intrenchments. A general battle took place, and Francis, after fighting 
with the gallantry of the elder chivalry, was taken prisoner. Bourbon, now 
the commander of the imperial army, came before his captive sovereign and 
asked to be permitted to kiss his hand. The French king refused. Bourbon, 
with tears, said that if his counsel had been followed he would not have 
sustained this reverse. Francis made no direct reply, but ejaculated, 
“Patience! since fortune hath failed me.” 


THE PEOPLE RESIST EXACTION 


The fall of Francis called forth no sympathy from Henry of England. A 
solemn thanksgiving for the victory of Pavia was offered at St. Paul’s. The 
cardinal officiated and the king was present. The ambition of Henry to be 
lord of France now revived. He proposed that the emperor and himself 
should invade France, that the French dominions should be his, as his 
lawful inheritance, and that Charles should take the Burgundian provinces. 
But to accomplish these mighty undertakings was difficult with an empty 
treasury. The last parliament had been troublesome. They refused to give all 
that the king required. They had asserted the old freedom of the commons 
of England to deliberate amongst themselves, without instruction from the 
minister of the crown. A subsidy was therefore demanded without the 
intervention of parliament, and commissioners were appointed to levy the 
illegal claim of the sixth part of every man’s substance. From the clergy 
more was demanded. The resistance was universal. 


The temper of the nation may be collected from a letter of the archbishop of 
Canterbury to Wolsey: “It hath been showed me in a secret manner of my 
friends, the people sore grudgeth and murmureth, and speaketh cursedly 
among themselves, as far as they dare, saying that they shall never have rest 
of payments as long as some liveth, and that they had better die than to be 
thus continually handled, reckoning themselves, their children, and wives, 
as despoiled, and not greatly caring what they do, or what becomes of them. 
They fear not to speak that they be continually beguiled, and no promise is 
kept unto them; and thereupon some of them suppose that if this gift and 


[‘ It was called an “Amicable Loan.” ] 
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grant be once levied, albeit the king’s grace go not beyond the sea, yet 
nothing shall be restored again, albeit they be showed the contrary. I have 
heard say, moreover, that when the people be commanded to make fires and 
tokens of joy for the taking of the French king, divers of them have spoken 
that they have more cause to weep than to rejoice thereat. And divers, as it 
hath been showed me secretly, have wished openly that the French king 
were at his liberty again, so as there were a good peace, and the king should 
not attempt to win France, the winning whereof should be more chargeful to 
England than profitable, and the keeping thereof nmch more chargeful than 
the winning. Also it hath been told me secretly that divers have recounted 
and repeated what infinite sums of money the king’s grace hath spent 
already in invading of France, once in his royal person, and two other 
sundry times by his several noble captains, and little or nothing in 
comparison of his costs hath prevailed; insomuch that the king’s grace at 
this hour hath not one foot of land more in France than his most noble 
father had, which lacked no riches or wisdom to win the kingdom of 
France, if he had thought it expedient.” 


But such warning was of little use. The people said, ” If men should give 
their goods by a commission, then it would be worse than the taxes of 
France, and England should be bond and not free.” The clothiers of Suffolk 
had been frightened into submission by the king’s commissioners; but the 
men who worked for the clothiers now showed the agents of despotism 
where the burthen of oppressive taxation must chiefly fall. The narrative of 
HalU is deeply interesting, and shows of what solid stuff — the sturdy 
compound of acute feeling and plain sense — the Anglo-Saxon was 
composed. The people of Suffolk had begun “to rage and assemble 
themselves in companies.” The duke of Suffolk was for subduing them by 
the strong hand, and directed that their harness should be taken from them. 


ceremonies which took place during the sickness and funeral obsequies of 
the Scythian kings (who were buried at Gerrhi at the extreme point to which 
navigation extended up the Borysthenes) partook of the same sanguinary 
disposition. It was the Scythian practice to put out the eyes of all their 
slaves ; and the awkwardness of the Scythian frame, often overloaded with 
fat, together with extreme dirt of body, and the absence of all discriminating 
feature between one man and another, complete the brutish portrait. Mare’s 
milk (with cheese made from it) seems to have been their chief luxury, and 
probably served the same purpose of procuring the intoxicating drink called 
Jcumiss, as at present among the Bashkirs and the Calraucks. 


If the habits of the Scythians were such as to create in the near observer no 
other feeling than repugnance, their force at least inspired terror. They 
appeared in the eyes of Thucydides so numerous and so formidable, that he 
pronounces them irresistible, if they could but unite, by any other nation 
within his knowledge. [He says of them, to quote Hobbes’ translation 
(1676) : ” For there’s no nation, not to say of Europe, but neither of Asia, 
that are comparable to this, or that, as long as thej/ agree, are able, one 
nation to one, to stand against the Scythians : and yet in matters of Counsel 
and Wisdom in the present occasions of life, they are not like to other 
men.” 
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Herodotus, too, conceived the same idea of a race among whora every man 
was a warrior and a practised horse-bowman, and who were placed by their 
mode of life out of all reach of an enemy’s attack. Moreover, Herodotus 
does not speak meanly of their intelligence, contrasting them in favourable 
terms with the general stujaidity of the other nations bordering on the 
Euxine. In this respect Thucydides seems to differ from him.c 


HERODOTUS ON THE CUSTOMS OF THE SCYTHIANS 


The people now openly rebelled, and the duke called upon the gentlemen to 
assist him. But they would not fight against their neighbours. 


More moderate counsels prevailed. ” The duke of Norfolk, high treasurer 
and admiral of England, hearing of this, gathered a great power in Norfolk, 
and came towards the commons, and of his nobleness he sent to the 
commons to know their intent, which answered, that they would live and 
die in the king’s causes, and to the king to be obedient: when the duke wist 
that, he came to them, and then all spake at once, so that he wist not what 
they meant. Then he asked who was their captain, and bade that he should 
speak ; then a well-aged man of fifty years and above, asked license of the 
duke to speak, which granted with good will. 


” ‘My lord,’ said this man, whose name was John Greene, ‘sith you ask who 
is our captain, forsooth his name is Poverty, for he and his cousin Necessity 
hath brought us to this doing. The cloth-makers have put all these people, 
and a far greater number from work ; the husbandmen have put away their 
servants, and given up household; they say the king asketh so much that 
they be not able to do as they have done before this time, and then of 
necessity must we die wretchedly; wherefore, my lord, now, according to 
your wisdom, consider our necessity.’ 


“The duke was sorry to hear their complaint, and well he knew that it was 
true : then he said, ‘ Neighbours, sever yourselves asunder, let every man 
depart to his home, and choose further four that shall answer for the 
remnant, and on my honour I will send to the king and make humble 
intercession for your pardon, which I trust to obtain, so that you will 
depart.’ Then all they answered they would, and so they departed home.” 
The despot now learned 
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that his absolute rule was to have some limit.“ But for the artisans of 
Suffolk, England, at this period, would probably have passed into the 


condition of France, where the abuse of the royal power had long before 
deprived the people of their rights. 


Henry, with a meanness equal to his rapacity, affected not to know ” that the 
commissioners were so straight as to demand a sixth of every man’s 
substance.” Wolsey took the blame upon himself. Pardons were issued for 
all the rioters, the commissions were revoked, and the old trick of a 
voluntary “benevolence” was again resorted to. The rich did not dare to 
show the spirit of the poor, and they yielded to irregular exactions in the 
form of gifts and loans, under the terror of such speeches as one which 
Wolsey made to the mayor and aldermen of London : ” It were better that 
some should suffer indigence than the king at this time should lack; and 
therefore beware, and resist not, nor ruffle not in this case, for it may 
fortune to cost some their heads.” 


THE EMPEROR AT WAR WITH THE POPE 


After the capture of Francis I the emperor made no attempt to follow up his 
success by any bold measures against France. He was without the means of 
paying an army to invade his rival’s territories, and was too prudent, even if 
he had possessed the necessary finances, to risk an assault upon a brave and 
proud nation, who would maintain the integrity of their own kingdom 
though their king was a captive. Charles V told the English en-voys that it 
was best to be quiet. “The deer was in the net, and thought need only to be 
taken for the division of his skin.” He concluded an armistice with France 
for six months. He had complaints to make against the English government. 
His ambassador, De Praet, had been insulted. A secret envoy of France had 
been in communication with Wolsey in London. He had discovered that the 
princess Mary, who had long been contracted to him, had been the object of 
a matrimonial negotiation both with France and with Scotland. Charles now 
demanded that the contract should be fulfilled. Henry declined to complete 
the arrangement on account of the youth of his daughter, and insisted that 
the marriage should depend upon the ability of the emperor to give him the 
crown of France, or his willingness to surrender Francis to his, the king of 
England’s, keeping. Charles, it is said, assumed an arrogant tone in these 


negotiations; but there was a greater impediment to friendship than his 
haughty bearing. He had no money to give Henry or his profuse minister. 


A treaty was entered into with the government of France, under the regency 
of the queen-mother, in which this essential condition of an alliance 


[° No very material attempt had been made since the reign of Edward III to 
levy a general imposition without consent of parliament, and in the most 
remote and irregular times it would be difficult to find a precedent for so 
universal and enormous an exaction; since tallages, however arbitrary, were 
never paid by the barons or freeholders, nor by their tenants; and the aids to 
which they were liable were restricted to particular cases. If Wolsey, 
therefore, could have procured the acquiescence of the nation under this 
yoke, there would probably have been an end of parliaments for all ordinary 
purposes, though, like the states-general of France, they might still be 
convoked to give weight and securitv to great innovations. We cannot, 
indeed, doubt that the unshackled condition of his” friend, though rival, 
Francis I, afforded a mortifying contrast to Henry. Even under his tyrannical 
administration there was enough to distinguish the king of a people who 
submitted, in murmuring, to violations of their known rights, from one 
whose subjects had almost forgotten that they ever possessed any. But the 
courage and love of freedom natural to the English commons, speaking in 
the hoarse voice of tumult, though very ill supported by their superiors, 
preserved England in so great a peril— Hallam. cc] 
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was amply provided for. But whilst the French cabinet made the most lavish 
engagements with Henry and Wolsey, having the full consent of the 
parliament of Paris, a protest was solemnly recorded against these 
conditions, that Francis might at some future time repudiate the contracts 
made in his absence. The conduct of each of the governments exhibits the 
low cunning of the most unscrupulous chafferers, instead of the high faith 
that should belong to all the transactions of great nations. 


The policy of England now more and more inclined to a league with 
France, which was completed in August, 1525. Meanwhile, Francis 
remained in captivity— first in Italy and afterwards in Spain. Negotiations 
for his release were at length entered into at Madrid, he having, after 
repeated refusals, consented to restore Burgundy to the emperor. After 
being a prisoner for more than a year, the king of France was released ; and 
when his foot touched the French territory, he exclaimed, “Now I am again 
a king!” French historians say that after his capture he wrote, “All is lost, 
except honour.” When he became free, all was gained at the price of 
honour. He refused to ratify his engagement for the surrender of Burgundy, 
to which he had solenmly sworn. The pope dispensed with his oath, and 
Henry instructed his ambassadors to urge him to violate it. In these 
dishonourable transactions the apprehension of the power of Charles V 
might have influenced the secret conduct of the English government, as the 
same fear impelled the court of Rome, and other Italian states, to open 
hostility with the emperor. The war upon which the pope entered against the 
emperor, in 1526, has a claim upon our sympathy, for it was a war for the 
independence of Italy. Clement VII engaged in this war as a temporal 
prince, but his position as bishop of Rome had a material influence upon its 
results. 


The doctrines of Luther had made considerable progress in Germany. Many 
pious and moderate men had adopted them from an earnest principle. The 
wordly minded had taken their sides in the contest of opinions from the 
hope of political or personal advantage. The turbulent and discontented of 
the cities, and the fierce adventurers of the mercenary armies, saw in the 
general hatred of the papal power a coming opportunity for spoliation. 
Clement VII had stirred up this spirit into a bitter hostility to himself 
amongst the Germans, by his rupture of an alliance with the emperor. 
George Frunds-berg, a German noble of great influence, had raised an army 
of sixteen thousand men, with small pay and large promises. In November, 
1526, his fierce lance-knights crossed the Alps, made more ferocious even 
than their ordinary temper by hunger and all destitution. “If I get to Rome,” 
said their leader, “I will hang the pope.” Bourbon, now the general of the 
emperor’s armies in Italy, had no resources for the supply of a mutinous 
army of various nations but the plunder of some hostile state. In January, 
1527, he marched from Milan at the head of twenty-five thousand men, 


Clement, meanwhile, had concluded a separate treaty with Lannoy, one of 
the imperial generals, for a suspension of arms. Bourbon refused to be a 
party to the arrangement. He was the commander of men who, if he 
disappointed their hopes of booty, would turn and rend him. At last he 
moved out of Tuscany towards Rome. The pope made no attempt to defend 
the passes of the Roman territory. He appears to have relied too securely 
upon his spiritual weapons. He excommunicated Bourbon and his troops, 
denouncing the Germans as Lutherans and the Spaniards as Moors, On the 
5th of May Bourbon and his men were encamped before the magnificent 
capital; and as they gazed upon its domes and towers, they were told that 
the treasures which had there been accumulating for centuries would be 
theirs at 
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the morrow’s dawn. On that morrow the Eternal City was assaulted in three 
separate attacks. The morning was misty, and their approach to the suburbs 
was unperceived. There was a brave resistance of the few who defended the 
outworks. Bourbon leaped from his horse, and planting a scaling-ladder 
against the wall, shouted to his men to follow him. A ball from the ramparts 
terminated his career. His death produced no relaxation in the ardour of his 
followers. Their prey was before them, and in a few hours the devoted city 
was in their hands. The pope and his cardinals shut themselves up in the 
castle of St. Angelo. 


The intelligence of the triumph of his arms, and of the excesses which 
disgraced it,^ produced in the emperor a singular attempt of policy to 
discriminate between the spiritual and the temporal power of the pope. By 
his command the people were called upon to mourn in his dominions, and 
to offer up prayers for the deliverance of the pontiff. This has been called 
“hypocrisy.” It Was an attempt to refine upon an occurrence which in the 
eyes of the multitude was a victory over the papal power, desecrated by 
wielding the carnal weapon. The people of England took this broad view of 
the question. The English chronicler Hall,*’ who is a tolerably faithful ex- 


positor of the popular feeling, says, ” The king was sorry, and so were many 
prelates ; but the commonalty little mourned for it. The pope was a rufl/ian. 
He began the mischief and was well served.” Wolsey, according to the same 
authority, called upon the king to show himself a defender of the church; 
and Hall puts this answer into Henry’s mouth: “I more lament this evil 
chance than my tongue can tell ; but when you say that I am defender of the 
faith, I assure you that this war between the emperor and the pope is not for 
the faith, but for temporal possessions and dominions.” We may take such 
formal speeches in the old historians for what they are worth — the setting 
forth of current opinion.’ 


MATRIMONIAL TREATIES 


While Bourbon led his hungry followers to the sack of Rome, the kings of 
England and France were idly employed in devising offensive leagues and 
matrimonial alliances. Francis before his liberation from captivity had been 
contracted to Leonora, the emperor’s sister; but his subsequent offer to 
proceed to the solemnisation of marriage was rejected by Charles, on the 
ground that he had not yet complied with the other obligations of the treaty; 
now Henry, to witlen the breach between the two sovereigns, tendered to 
Francis the hand of the princess Mary, who had reached her eleventh year. 
The French monarch, equally anxious to bind his English brother to his 
interests, accepted the offer, March 24th, 1527, urged an immediate 
marriage, and macie light of the objections which the father drew from the 
immature age of his daughter. But Henry was inflexible; and the French 
ambassadors, the bishop of Tarbes and the viscount of Turenne, at length, 
on April 30th, signed a treaty by which it was agreed that the princess 
should marry either Francis, or his second son the duke of Orleans ; Francis, 
as it was afterwards explained, if that monarch should remain a widower till 
she arrived at the age of puberty ; the duke of Orleans, if in the interval it 
should be deemed desirable by both parties that the king should marry 
Leonora. 


Two other treaties were concluded at the same time, that both monarchs 
should jointly make war on the emperor, if he rejected the proposals which 


[° Guicciardini’s dd account of this pillage, which Gibbon ee declared more 
destructive than that of the Goths, will be found in the history of Italy, 


volume ix, chapter xiv. | 
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they meant to offer; that Henry for himself, his heirs and successors, should 
renounce all claim to any lands at that time in possession of the king of 
France, and that Francis and his successors should pay forever to Henry and 
his heirs a yearly rent of fifty thousand crowns of gold, in addition to all 
other sums due to him from the French monarch. It was during the 
conferences respecting this marriage that the bishop of Tarbes, if we may 
believe the suspicious assertion of the king and the cardinal, ventured to ask 
whether the legitimacy of the princess were unimpeachable. What could 
prompt him to put the question, we are not informed. It is certain that he 
had no such instructions from his court, which still continued to solicit the 
union ; and the public afterwards believed that he spoke by the suggestion 
of Wolsey, who sought to supply the king with a decent pretext for opening 
his project of a divorce. 


Before their departure Henry gave to the ambassadors a magnificent 
entertainment at Greenwich. Three hundred lances were broken before 
supper ; in the evening the company withdrew to the ball-room, where they 
were entertained with an oration and songs, a fight at barriers, and the 
dancing of maskers. About midnight the king and Turenne retired with six 
others, disguised themselves as Venetian noblemen, and returning took out 
ladies to dance. Henry’s partner was Anne Boleyn. That lady had gained an 
ascendancy over the heart of the king, to whom a divorce from Catherine 
was now become an object of greater importance than the friendship of the 
most powerful prince in Christendom. A 


CHAPTER III 


THE FALL OF WOLSEY 


[1528-1530 A.D.] 


The reign of Henry falls naturally into two periods, separated by the 
question of the divorce. Durinp; the first period Henry is the splendid and 
jovial king at home, abroad a figure of the first magnitude in the wars and 
international diplomacies of the time. The dilettante politics of Henry’s 
early career were to be superseded by occupations of a tragically earnest 
nature. Adventurous enterprises abroad were to give place to real interests 
at home, and the jovial young king was to be transformed into the stern, 
self-willed, and often cruel revolutionary. The serious and important part of 
Henry’s life therefore is still to come; but before leaving the earlier period it 
is well to remark that it lasted twenty years, or more than half of his reign; 
that during these years Henry was popular in the highest degree; and 
especially that he had gratified the national pride of his subjects by 
restoring England to a leading position in Europe. This should not be 
forgotten during the troubled and more questionable events tiiat Averc tx) 
follow. 


The year ir)28 may justly be fixed as the turning-point of Henry’s life. By 
that time the divorce had become a national and even a European question, 
and Henry had decisively committed himself to the course which was to 
result in the separation from Rome. — 


KiRKUP.b 


To iinflorstand tho relative positions of Henry, the king, and of Wolsey, his 
chancellor, we must constantly bear in mind that the English minister was 
also the representative of the papal supremacy. The cardinal and legate 


wielded his great power and displayed his extraordinary magnificence, not 
in opf)osition to the prerogative of the king or in rivalry with his dignity, 
but in strict conformity with the desire of Henry to be the faithful son and 
devoted champion of tlie Roman church. In the magnificence of the great 
churchman Henry might l)elieve that his people would recognise and 
humbly bow before the paramount authority of the church. The vast 
abilities and 
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the lofty ambition of the king’s powerful minister might practically invest 
the temporal government with the real ecclesiastical supremacy. The great 
cardinal was pope in England, but he was also the devoted servant of the 
crown. 


henry’s early resistance to the reformation 


The period in which Wolsey was in full possession of these extraordinary 
powers was one in which the European mind was strongly agitated by signs 
of approaching change. The wealth, luxury, and immunities of the church 
were offensive to a large portion of the laity. The spirit of the Lollards was 
not wholly trodden out in England. In Germany a new antagonist to the 
corruptions of the papacy had arisen, whose voice filled a wider area than 
that of Wycliffe. The spirit with which Martin Luther first denounced the 
abomination of the sale of indulgences might naturally suggest the fear that 
other iniquities would be laid bare. The time for effectually suppressing 
opinions was past, for the printing-press would do its work in spite of papal 
bulls and excommunications. Leo X, even without yielding to that foreign 
influence which is supposed to have given Wolsey the cardinal’s hat, would 
naturally look to one so able of himself, and so favoured by circumstances, 


to keep England safe from the contaminating opinions of the monk of 
Wittenberg. The appointment of Henry’s great minister as the papal legate 
had been concurrent with the time when Luther first challenged the power 
of the pope to absolve the sinner from the penalties of divine justice. The 
choice was a wise one ; for as long as Wolsey was in power, though he was 
a church-reformer in a limited degree, he maintained the papal supremacy 
inviolate in England. TVTien his reign was over, the delegated authority of 
Rome was snatched forever from the hands that had previously kept the 
world in awe. 


That Wolsey had a perfect understanding with his royal master as to the 
parts which each was to sustain in matters of ecclesiastical controversy, 
may be inferred from the position which each took in 1515. By an Act of 
Henry VII the “benefit of clergy” was regulated so as to inflict some 
penalty upon murderers and robbers. In the fourth year of Henry VIII, 1512, 
a statute was passed which exempts from the benefit of clergy all 
murderers, highway-robbers, and burglars, ’such as be within holy orders 
only except.” The act could not be passed through the house of lords 
without granting the exception to “such as be within holy orders,” and a 
provision was added that it should only endure for a year. Reasonable and 
just as this statute was, as far as it went, the ecclesiastical authorities 
regarded it as an encroachment upon the privileges of the church, and they 
prevented its renewal on the expiration of the first year. Murderers and 
robbers might again ” bear them bold of their clergy.” 


A violent controversy now sprang up between the parliament and the 
convocation, which became more serious from a remarkable incident of the 
same period, which agitated the people of London far more than the dispute 
about the franchises of the church. There was a paltry quarrel between the 
incumbent of a parish in Middlesex and Richard Hunne, a merchant tailor 
of London, about the right of the clergyman to a piece of linen which he 
claimed as what was called “a mortuary.” A charge of heresy was got up 
against Hunne. He was imprisoned in the Lollards’ Tower at St. Paul’s; and, 
being brought before the bishop of London, was terrified into an admission 
of some of the crimes of whigh he was accused, one of which was that he 
had in his possession the epistles and gospels in English, and ” Wycliffe’s 


The Scythians affirm of their country that it was of all others the last 
formed, which happened in this manner : When this region was in its 
original and desert state, the first inhabitant was named Targitaus, a son, as 
they say (but which to nie seems incredible) of Jupiter, by a daughter of the 
Borysthenes. This Targitaus had three sons, Lipoxais, Arpoxais, and lastly 
Colaxais. Whilst they possessed the country, there fell from heaven into the 
Scythian district a plough, a yoke, an axe, and a goblet, all of gold. The 
eldest of the brothers was the first who saw them ; who, running to take 
them, was burnt by the gold. On his retiring, the second brother approached, 
and was burnt also. When these two had been repelled by the burning gold, 
last of all the youngest brother advanced ; upon him the gold had no effect, 
and he carried it to his house. The two elder brothers, observing what had 
happened, resigned all authority to the youngest. 


From Lipoxais those Scythians were descended who are termed the 
Auchatse ; from Arpoxais, the second brother, those who are called the 
Catiari and the Traspies; from the youngest, who was king, came the 
Paralatas. Generally speaking, these people are named Scoloti, from a 
surname of their king, but the Greeks call them Scythians. 


This is the account which the Scythians give of their origin ; and they add, 
that from their first king Targitaus, to the invasion of their country by 
Darius, is a period of a thousand years, and no more. The sacred gold is 
preserved by their kings with the greatest care ; and every year there are 
solemn sacrifices, at which the prince assists. They have a tradition, that if 
the person who has the custody of this gold, sleeps in the open air during 
the time of their annual festival, he dies before the end of the year ; for this 
reason they give him as much land as he can pass over on horseback in the 
course of a day. As this region is extensive, king Colaxais divided the 
country into three parts, which he gave to three sons, making that portion 
the largest in which the gold was deposited. As to the district which lies 
farther to the north, and beyond the extreme inhabitants of the country, they 
say that it neither can be passed, nor yet discerned with the eye, on account 
of the feathers which are continually falling : with these both the earth and 
the air are so filled, as effectually to obstruct the view. 
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damnable works.” He was sent back to his prison, and two days after was 
found hanging in his cell. A coroner’s inquest charged the bishop’s 
chancellor and other officers with murder, but it was maintained by them 
that the heretic had committed suicide. The bishop and the clergy had the 
incredible folly to begin a new process of heresy against the dead body, 
which was adjudged guilty, and, according to the sentence, burned in 
Smithfield. “After that day,” says Burnet,< ” the city of London was never 
well affected to the popish clergy.” 


This affair was eventually compromised. But the previous dispute was kept 
up by the convocation summoning before them Dr. Standish, who had 
conducted the discussion against the abbot of Wincelcumbe, to defend the 
opinions which he had declared before the king in council. The matter was 
again referred to Henry, who called the lords, some of the commons, and 
the judges, before him at Baynard’s castle. Wolsey, as cardinal, knelt before 
the king, and, in the name of the clergy, protested that none of them 
intended to do anything that might derogate from his prerogative ; and 
implored that the king, ” to avoid the censures of the church, would refer 
the matter to the decision of the pope and his council at the court of Rome.” 
Henry, with that determination to uphold his prerogative which was an 
abiding principle of his government, said, “By the permission and 
ordinance of God we are king of England, and the kings of England in times 
past had never any superior but God alone. Therefore know you well that 
we will maintain the right of our crown, and of our temporal jurisdiction as 
well in this and in all other points, in as ample manner as any of our 
progenitors have done before our time.” Rebuking then the spirituality for 
interpreting their decrees at their own pleasure, he left the matter as it stood. 


In the year 1521 Henry had been king for twelve years. Possessed of 
considerable ability and some learning, his mind was not so wholly 


occupied by pleasures and pageantries as in the flush of youth. He sought 
for a higher excitement in theological controversy. There was a daring 
innovator, who had proceeded from attacking the open sale of indulgences 
for sin to question the foundations of the authority of the church. Martin 
Luther had been first despised in his supposed obscurity; but his preaching 
and writing had produced an effect in Europe, which had stirred Leo X. At 
length, in 1520, the pope issued a bull declaring certain passages of 
Luther’s writings heretical ; denouncing the penalties of excommunication 
against him unless he should recant; and threatening the same penalties 
against all princes who should neglect to secure the heretic. ^ 


HENRY VIII AS “DEFENDER OF THE FAITH AGAINST LUTHER 


Wolsey, by his office of legate, was bound to oppose the new doctrines; and 
Henry attributed their diffusion in Germany to the supine ignorance of the 
native princes. By a letter to Charles he had already evinced his hostility to 
doctrinal innovation ; but it was deemed prudent to abstain from any public 
declaration till the future decision of the diet could be conjectured with 
some degree of certainty. 


Then the legate, attended by the other prelates and the papal and imperial 
ambassadors, proceeded to St. Paul’s ; the bishop of Rochester preached 
from the cross; and the works of Luther, condemned by the pontiff, were 
burned in the presence of the multitude. May 12th. Ever since the middle of 
the last reign classical learning had become the favourite pursuit of the 
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English scholars, who naturally leagued with their brother Humanists on the 
Continent, and read with eagerness the writings, if they did not adopt the 
opinions, of the reformer and his disciples. But the cardinal now ordered 
every obnoxious publication to be delivered up within a fortnight, and 


commissioned the bishops to punish the refractory with the sentence of 
excommunication. Henry himself was anxious to enter the lists against the 
German ; nor did Wolsey discourage the attempt, mider the idea that pride 
no less than conviction would afterwards bind the royal polemic to the 
support of the ancient creed. That the treatise in defence of the seven 
sacraments, which the king published, was his own composition, is forcibly 
asserted by himself; that it was planned, revised, and improved by the 
superior judgment of the cardinal and the bishop of Rochester, was the 
opinion of the public. 


Clarke, dean of Windsor, carried the royal production to Rome, and in a full 
consistory submitted it to the inspection and approbation of the pontiff, 
October 2nd, with an assurance that as his master had refuted the errors of 
Luther with his pen, so was he ready to oppose the disciples of the 
heresiarch with his sword, and to array against them the whole strength of 
his kingdom. Clement accepted the present with many expressions of 
admiration and gratitude ; but Henry looked for something more pleasing to 
his vanity than mere acknowledgments. The kings of France had long been 
distinguished by the appellation of ”Most Christian,” those of Spain by that 
of “Catholic.” When Louis XH set up the schismatical synod of Pisa, it was 
contended that he had forfeited his right to the former of these titles ; and 
Julius II transferred it to Henry, but with the understanding that the transfer 
should be kept secret till the services of the king might justify in the eyes of 
men the partiality of the pontiff. After the victory at Guinegate, Henry 
demanded the publication of the grant ; but Julius was dead ; Leo declared 
himself ignorant of the transaction ; and means were found to pacify the 
king with the promise of some other, but equivalent, distinction. Wolsey 
had lately recalled the subject to the attention of the papal court; and 
Clarke, when he presented the king’s work, demanded for him the title of 
“defender of the faith.” This new denomination experienced some 
opposition ; but it could not be refused with decency, and Leo conferred it 
by a formal bull on Henry, who on October 11th, 1521, procured a 
confirmation of the grant from the successor of Leo, Clement VII.i 


Whatever knowledge the German reformer might possess of the doctrines, 
his writings displayed little of the mild spirit of the gospel. In his answer to 
the king of England, the intemperance of his declamation scandalised his 


friends while it gave joy to his enemies. To the king he allotted no other 
praise than that of writing in elegant language; in all other respects he was a 
fool and an ass, a blasphemer and a liar. Henry complained to Luther’s 
patron, the elector; the German princes considered the work as an insult to 
crowned heads; and at the earnest entreaty of Christian, king of Denmark, 
Luther condescended to write an apology. In it he supposes that the 
“Defence of the Seven Sacraments” had been falsely attributed to Henry; 
offers to acknowledge his error, and to publish a book in the king’s praise ; 
paints in seductive colours the purity and holiness of his own doctrine; and 
takes occasion to inveigh against the tyranny of the popes, and against that 
bane 


‘ It should be observed that in neither of the bulls is there any grant of 
inheritance. The title belonged to the king personally, not to his successors. 
Hut Henry retained it after his separation from the communion of Rome, 
and in 1543 it was annexed to the crown by act of parliament, 3.5 Hen. 
VIII. Thus it became hereditable by his successors; and it was retained even 
by Philip and Marj-, though the statute itself had been repealed. 
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of England, the cardinal of York. Such an apology was not likely to appease 
the mind of Henry, who was proud of his work and attached to his minister ; 
and the assertion that the king began to favour the new gospel provoked 
him to publish a severe but dignified answer. The publication of this let-ter 
rekindled the anger and exasperated the venom of the reformer. He 
announced his regret that he had descended to the meanness of making an 
apology, and condemned his own folly in supposing ” that virtue could exist 
in a court, or that Christ might be found in a place where Satan reigned.” 


THE KING TIRES OF HIS QUEEN 


When Henry married the princess Catherine she was in her twenty-sixth 
year. The graces of her person derived additional lustre from the amiable 
qualities of her heart, and the propriety of her conduct, durmg a long period 
of trial and suspense, had deserved and obtained the applause of the whole 
court. She bore him three sons and two daughters, all of whom died in their 
infancy except the princess Mary, who survived both her parents, and 
afterwards ascended the throne. For several years the king boasted of his 
happiness in possessing so accomplished and virtuous a consort ; but 
Catherine was older than her husband, and subject to frequent infirmities; 
the ardour of his attachment gradually evaporated, and at last his 
inconstancy or superstition attributed to the curse of Heaven the deatli of 
her children and her subsequent miscatriages./ Friedmann,“ while admitting 
Catherine’s good qualities of kindliness, forgiving nature, and courage, yet 
blames her for narrow-minded- ness and lack of tact with which to humour 
and rule Henry, and for her unfortunate behaviour at the time of the victory 
of Flodden Field. Henry’s victory in France was minimised by the glory of 
Surrey, and by Catherine’s own heroism in taking horse and setting forth to 
put herself at the head of the troops. Though she got only as far as Woburn 
before the victory, she gloated over Henry’s petty success. Furthermore, he 
felt a superstition that she was cursed with inability to bear him a son. He 
had been dissatisfied with the conduct of her father, Ferdinand, in 1514, and 
with Charles V, her nephew. And finally he felt that fierce longing for an 
heir which later impelled Napoleon to divorce Josephine. « As long as he 
was attached to Catherine, he was careful to confine his passions within the 
bounds of public decency, and though he might indulge in occasional 
amours, he refrained from open and scandalous excesses. The first of the 
royal mistresses, whose name has been preserved in history, was Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Sir John Blount, and relict of Sir Gilbert Tailbois. By her he 
had, in 1519, a son, named in baptism Henry Fitzroy, whom he successively 
raised to the titles and oflEices of earl of Nottingham, duke of Richmond, 
admiral of England, warden of the Scottish marches, and lieutenant of 
Ireland. His excessive partiality to the boy provoked a suspicion that he 
intended to name him his successor, to the prejudice of his legitirnate 
daughter ; but, to the grief and disappointment of the father, the young 
Fitzroy died in London before he had completed his eighteenth year. 


To Elizabeth Tailbois succeeded in the king’s affections Mary Boleyn,’ 
whose father, Sir Thomas Boleyn, was sprung from a lord mayor of 
London, and whose mother, Elizabeth, was daughter of Thomas, duke of 
Norfolk. She retained for some time her empire over the fickle heart of her 
lover ; but Henry at length treated her as he had treated so many others; and 
his 


[‘ This name, like most of the others of the period, is variously spelled 
Bullen, Bouleyn, Boullan, or Boulain. ] 
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desertion of Mary furnished, at a subsequent period, a useful lesson to her 
sister, the gay and accomplished Anne Boleyn.‘ It is unfortunate that we 
cannot ascertain the exact year in which that lady was born. The earliest 
year assigned is 1500, the latest 1507. Neither of these dates rests on 
satisfactory authority. The first appears to accord better with the earlier 
circumstances of her life, the other plainly makes her much too young. The 


MiMnj, 


Henry VII 


(1491-1547) 


reader is aware that she was one of the few English ladies selected by Louis 
XII as attendants on his wife. Queen Mary,’ who, soon after the death of 


her 


‘ The reluctance of Buniet to acknowledge Mary as one of the king’s 
mistresses must yield to the repeated assertions of Pole, in his private letter 
to Henry, written in 1535. “She (Anne Boleyn) is a sister of her whom first 
you violated and long after kept by you as a concubine.” At her marriage 
with William Carey, 1521, of the privy chamber, the king honoured the 
ceremony with his presence and made his offering at the altar. 
[Friedmann’s« researches confirm the belief that Anne’s sister was Henry’s 
mistress before her, and that this was the real reason for annulling Anne’s 
later marriage. Froude* denies it, but his argument is full of misstatements. 
No one now believes, however, the atrocious scandal that Anne was the 
daughter as well as the mistress of Henry VIII by a liaison with Lady 
Boleyn. Henry VIII was only eleven years old at the time of Anne’s birth. 


P Dr. Brewer/ maintained that it was not Anne, but Mary Boleyn, that went 
to France; but Friedmanne on more recent evidence establishes the accepted 
belief, and makes it clear that Anne was older than Mary. ] 
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royal husband, returned to England. Anne, however, remained in France. 
She was soon admitted into the household of Claude, queen of Francis I. In 
the service of that virtuous princess she continued almost seven years; and 
though reports unfavourable to her moral character, during the latter period 
of her resilience in the French court, may be found in foreign writers, they 
appear undeserving of credit, and were probably suggested by her 
subsequent unhappy fate. 


In 1522 she was recalled to England by Henry VIII, who had it in 
contemplation to put an end to the controversy between Sir Thomas Boleyn 
and Sir Piers Butler, by giving Anne Boleyn in marriage to the son of Sir 
Piers. She returned to lilngland in 1522, and was soon admitted into the 
household of Queen Catherine, in a situation similar to that which she 


before held in the service of Queen Claude. Her French education gave her 
Superiority over her companions ; she played and danced and sang with 
more grace than any other lady at court, and the gaiety of her conversation, 
with the buoyancy of her disposition, attracted a crowd of admirers. It 
happened that, when the cardinal was closeted with the king, the gentlemen 
of his suite, to pass their time, would repair to the apartment occupied by 
the queen’s maids. There Anne first saw the lord Percy, son to the earl of 
Northumberland ; a warm attachment grew up between them, and they 
began seriously to think of a clandestine marriage. But their secret was 
revealed to Henry, and Wolsey received orders to separate the lovers. Anne 
was sent back to her parents, and Percy was compelled to marry Mary 
Talbot, daughter to the earl of Shrewsbury. 


After a short delay the young Boleyn was recalled to court, where she 
gradually resumed her former ascendancy, and consoled herself by a new 
conquest for her late disappointment. The projected union between her and 
the son of Sir Piers Butler now appeared more distant than ever ; Henry 
himself on several occasions treated her with marked attention ; once he 
made to her the present of a valuable set of jewels; and it was probably to 
gratify her that he created her father viscount Rochford, and appointed him 
treasurer of the royal household. Anne could not be blind to the impression 
which her charms had made on the amorous monarch; but when he 
ventured to hint to her his real object, she indignantly replied that she could 
not be his wife, and would not be his mistress.“ This answer, instead of 
checking, served only to irritate the passion of the king, who for more than 
a twelvemonth persisted in urging his suit with protestations of the most 
ardent attachment. But Anne had derived wisdom from the fate of her sister 
Mary. She artfully kept her lover in suspense, but tempered her resistance 
with so many blandishments, that his hopes, though repeatedly 
disappointed, were never totally extinguished. 


Henry was aware that some objections had been formerly raised to his 
marriage with Catherine, but the question had been set at rest by the 
unanimous decision of his council, and seventeen years had elapsed without 
a suspicion of the unlawfulness of their union. Now, however, his 
increasing passion for the daughter of Lady Boleyn induced him to 
reconsider the subject; and in the company of his confidants he affected to 


fear that he was living in a state of incest with the relict of his brother. 
Whether the idea of a divorce arose spontaneously in his mind, or was 
suggested by the officiousness of 


[‘ Friedmann e feels that this refusal to become the king’s mistress was not 
especially virtuous in view of his shaV)by treatment of his loves. The 
mother of his son Henry Fitzroy had been married off to a plain knight, and 
Mary Boleyn’s husband had been left simply Mr. Carey. Besides, these and 
other mistresses had never been given much prominence at court. ] 
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others, may be uncertain ; ^ but the royal wish was no sooner 
communicated to Wolsey, than he offered his aid, and ventured to promise 
complete success. His views, however, were very different from those of his 
sovereign. Either unapprised of Henry’s intentions in favour of Anne, or 
persuading himself that the present amour would terminate like so many 
others, he looked forward to the political consequences of the divorce; and 
that he might “perpetuate” the alliance between England and France, had 
already selected, for the successor of Catherine, Renee, the daughter of 
Louis XII. / 


EASY METHODS OF DIVORCE 


Under the Catholic theory that marriage is a sacrament and therefore 
indissoluble, divorce as now understood was impossible, but human 
mgenuity had as usual learned how to bend the law without breaking it. It 
was only necessary to secure a ruling or some pretext or other that the 
marriage had never been valid. The mercenary or favour-currying courts 
could usually be brought to this step by those rich or influential enough. 
Professor Brewer b cites the case of the duke of Suffolk, who committed 
bigamy twice, was three times freed from the marriage bond, and included 


among his wives his aunt and his daughter-in-law. Friedmann « asserts that 
” the repudiation of a wife was almost a daily occurrence.” Thus we see that 
the matrimonial laxity of ancient Rome or of some modern nations was 
rivalled by England at her most orthodox period. It was Catherine’s royal 
blood and determination to protect the legitimacy of her daughter Mary, 
together with the political (Uemma of the captive pope, that complicated 
Henry’s situation. « Several canonists and divines had easily discovered the 
real wish of their sovereign through the thin disguise with which he affected 
to cover it — the scruples of a timorous conscience and the danger of a 
disputed succession. Most of them, from a passage in Leviticus,‘ contended 
that no dispensation could authorise a marriage with the widow of a 
brother; two, from passages in Deuteronomy, inferred that the prohibition 
was not universal, but admitted an exception in the king’s case, where the 
first marriage had been unproductive of issue. 


The following abstract of the reasoning on both sides of the question may 
not be unacceptable to the reader. It is taken from Dupin.(“) “Those on the 
king’s party alleged : 1. That the laws of Moses which concerned marriage 
were not intended for the Jews exclusively, but were for all times and all 
nations ; that they were grounded upon natural decency ; that God calls the 
breaches of those laws wickedness and abominations, and threatens the 
most severe punishments to such as will not observe them ; and that the 
prohibition to marry the brother’s wife was not less strict than that of 
marrying within the degrees of consanguinity and affinity set down in 
Leviticus. 2. That that law was never repealed nor explained by Jesus Christ 
or his apostles. 3. But that, on the contrary, St. John the Baptist had sharply 
reproved Herod for marrying 


e The first suggestion of the divorce has been attributed to different persons. 
By the public the credit or infamy of it was given to Wolsey. Wolsey denied 
or admitted it, as best suited his purpose. Henry himself declared that the 
idea originated not with the cardinal, but with himself, and that his scruples 
were confirmed by the bishop of Tarbes. But Cardinal Pole,* who, writing 
to the king on such a subject,would hardly venture to assert what, if it were 
not true, Henry must have known to be false, assures us that it was first 
mentioned to the king by certain divines whom Anne Boleyn sent to him for 
that purpose. 


Such is the manner in which the Scythians describe themselves and the 
country beyond them. The Greeks who inhabit Pontus speak of both as 
follows : Hercules, when he was driving away the heifers of Geryon, came 
to this region, now inhabited by the Scythians, but which then was a desert. 
This Geryon lived beyond Pontus, in an island which the Greeks call 
Erythia, near Gades (Cadiz) which is situate in the ocean, and beyond the 
Columns of Hercules. The ocean, they say, commencing at the east, flows 
round all the earth ; this, however, they affirm without proving it. Hercules 
coming from thence arrived at this country, now called Scythia, where, 
finding himself overtaken by a severe storm, and being exceedingly cold, he 
wrapped 
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himself up in his lion’s skin and went to sleep. They add, that his mares, 
which he had detached from his chariot to feed, by some divine 
interposition disappeared during his sleep. 


As soon as he awoke, he wandered over all the country in search of his 
mares, till at length he came to the district which is called Hyltea : there ina 
cave he discovered a female of most unnatural appeai-ance, resembling a 
woman as far as the thighs, but whose lower jjarts were like a serpent. 
Hercules beheld her with astonishment, but he was not deterred from asking 
her whether she had seen his mares? She made answer that they were in her 
custody ; she refused, however, to restore them, but upon condition of his 
cohabiting with her. The terms proposed, induced Hercules to consent ; but 
she still deferred restoring his mares, from the wish of retaining him longer 
with her, whilst Hercules was equally anxious to obtain them and depart. 
After a while she restored them with these words : ” Your mares, which 
wandered here, I have preserved ; you have paid what was due to my care, I 
have conceived by you three sons ; I wish you to say how I shall dispose of 
them hereafter ; whether I shall detain them here, where I am the sole 
sovereign, or whether I shall send them to you.” The reply of Hercules was 
to this effect: “As soon as they shall be grown up to man’s estate, observe 
this, and you cannot err ; whichever of them you shall see bend this bow, 
and wear this belt as I do, him detain in this country : the others, who shall 


[ALeviticus xx, 21: “If a man shall take his brother’s wife, it is an unclean 
thing: he hath uncovered his brother’s nakedness; they shall be childless.” ] 
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his brother’s wife. 4. That the first Christians always accounted the laws of 
Leviticus to be inviolable.” 


On the other hand, the writers of the queen’s party maintained: “1. That the 
prohibition in Leviticus, to marry a brother’s wife, was not a law of nature, 
but only a positive law ; which Moses had sufficiently shown by 
commanding, in Deuteronomy, the brother to marry his brother’s widow 
when the latter died without children, demonstrating by this exception that 
the law admitted 


of dispensation, and consequently was not a law of na-ture; that before 
Moses that law was of no force, because Jacob married Leah and Rachel, 
two sisters; and Ju-dah, after he had married two of his sons to Tamar, 
promised her the third. 2. That in the New Testament Jesus Christ approved 
of the exception in Deuteronomy, in answer to the Sadducees, who had 
proposed that law to him. 


3. That St. John the Baptist reproved Herod for marrying his brother’s wife, 
either because his brother was yet living, or because, if he was dead, he had 
left children. 


4. That the fathers always looked upon the law of Deuteronomy as an 
exception to that of Leviticus.” 


It had been agreed that Wolsey should proceed to the Continent, that he 
might settle in person with Francis certain points which still remained in 
suspense. Of these, the chief, in the king’s estimation, regarded the 
promised marriage of the princess Mary. How could he give her, as his heir- 
apparent, to Francis, at the moment when he intended to bastardise her by 
repudiating her mother ? That monarch still insisted on their union ; and the 
most that Wolsey could obtain in the conferences in April was that the 
marriage should take place either with the king or his second son, the duke 
of Orleans. Henry would not consent to the first part of this alternative, and 
therefore imposed on his minister the task of persuading Francis to be 
satisfied with the second, or to break off the intended marriage altogether. It 
was with many misgivings that the cardinal had accepted the commission. 
He knew that the advice came from his political enemies, the dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and the lord Rochford [Anne Boleyn’s father], all 
warm advocates for the divorce ; and he foresaw that they would unprove 
the opportunity of his 
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absence to undermine his credit with the king, by insinuating that he was an 
enemy to it. Perhaps he might have succeeded in his attempt to avoid this 
mission had not the news arrived of the recent occurrences in Italy. The 
king, though he felt, or affected to feel, the deepest grief for the misfortunes 
of the pontiff, was not blind to the benefits which might be derived from his 
Captivity. 


Hitherto the king had concealed his thoughts respecting a divorce from the 
knowledge of the queen, and with that view had sworn to secrecy every 
individual to whom they had been communicated. But Catherine’s eyes had 
witnessed his partiality for her maid, and her jealousy at last discovered the 
whole intrigue, June 30th. In a fit of passion she reproached him to his face 
with the baseness of his conduct, attributing it, however, to the policy of the 
cardinal, and to his hostility to her on account of her family. After a ” shorte 
tragedie,” Henry appeased her. He appealed to her piety, and protested that 
his only object was to search out the truth and to tranquillise his own 
conscience. She replied that she came a virgin to his bed; that she would 
never admit that she had been living in incest for eighteen years; and that 
she would have, what could not in justice be denied her, the aid of both 
native and foreign counsel to defend her right. From that moment all her 
proceedings were strictly watched ; for it was become of importance to cut 
her off from all communication with the emperor, as long as that prince 
kept the pontiff in his custody. Still, in defiance of every precaution, she 
found the means of sending information to the archduchess in Flanders, and 
also to her nephew in Spain. 


WOLSEY’s embassy to AMIENS (1527 A.D.) 


In the mean while the cardinal had set out on his embassy, July 1st, 1527, 
having previously begged of the king by letter to defend him during his 
absence against those who might represent him as a covert opponent of the 
divorce. Crossing the sea, he entered France July 11th, where he was 
received with all the distinction due to a crowned head, because he had 
been appointed locum-tenens of the king. On his representation that no 
peace could be hoped for in Europe imless the French king should marry 
Leonora, Francis consented, though not without a real or pretended 
struggle, to waive the claim -to the princess Mary. It was agreed that she 
should marry the duke of Orleans, a boy eight years old, but that the articles 
of marriage — Mary throughout the negotiation was considered heir- 
apparent — should not be settled till the young prince had attained the age 
of puberty; and that if, for any reason, or on account of any event which 
might come to pass, the marriage did not take place, that failure should not 


interrupt the friendship between the crowns nor invalidate any provision of 
the treaties concluded between them. The two kings were made to unite in a 
declaration that, as long as the pontiff remained in captivity, they would 
neither consent to the convocation of the general council, nor admit any bull 
or breve issued by Clement in derogation of their rights, or of the rights of 
their subjects ; that during the same period the concerns of each national 
church should be conducted by its own bishops. 


‘ Letters from Wolsey to the king are included in State Papers, published by 
order of government. Prof. J. S. Brewer &, the learned and accurate editor 
of this invaluable collection of historical materials, remarks that this 
appears to be the first occasion of Wolsey’s adopting the style of “majesty” 
in addressing Henry VIII. English kings had till now been satisfied with 
“your highness,” or “your grace.” 
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Whilst the ambassador was employed in these treaties, Henry, at the 
persuasion of Wakefield, professor of Hebrew in the university of Oxford, 
had resumed the plan so recently abandoned, and had resolved to rest his 
cause on the prohibition in Leviticus. With this view a treatise was 
composed. The materials may have been furnished by others, but the king 
laboured assiduously at the work himself, and fortified his case with every 
argument and authority which his reading or ingenuity could supply. The 
result was such as might have been anticipated. He convinced himself by 
his own reasoning; he believed that no impartial judge could pronounce 
against him; he began to look upon every man as an enemy who dared to 
doubt of the success of his cause. In this temper of mind it was with deep 
displeasure that he read the letters of the cardinal from P>ance, detailing the 
difficulties which must arise from the observance of judicial forms, the 
opposition of the emperor, and the obstinacy, the protests, and the appeals 
of Catherine. Henry rejected these suggestions, and let him know that they 
were thought to proceed more from a wish to gratify his own ambition than 
to promote the cause of his sovereign. The king’s distrust was now deeply 


rooted; he refused to give his confidence to the agents employed by Wolsey, 
resolved to negotiate with the pope through an envoy of his own, and 
selected for that mission his secretary Knight. 


Soon afterwards the king took an opportunity of communicating to Wolsey 
his fixed determination to marry Anne Boleyn. The minister received the 
intelligence with grief and dismay. The disparity of her birth, the danger of 
being supplanted by a rival family, the loss of the French interest, which he 
hoped to secure by a future marriage with a French princess, and the 
additional difficulties which this resolution would throw in the way of the 
divorce, crowded upon his mind. On his knees he besought the king to 
recede from a project which would cover him with disgrace; but, aware of 
the royal temper, he soon desisted from his opposition, became a convert to 
the measure which he could not avert, and laboured by his subsequent 
services to atone for the crime of having dared to dispute the pleasure of his 
sovereign. The king’s case or treatise was now laid before Sir Thomas 
More, who, pleading his ignorance of theology, suspended his judgment; 
and before Fisher, the bishop of Rochester, who, having maturely weighed 
the arguments on both sides, gave an opinion unfavourable to the divorce. It 
was to no purpose that the cardinal employed his eloquence and authority, 
that he repeatedly held assemblies of prelates and divines; few could be 
induced to pronounce in favour of the king. With the nation at large the 
royal cause was unpopular. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE POPE 


One great point, which exercised and perplexed the ingenuity of the royal 
advisers, was to effect the divorce in so firm and legal a manner that no 
objection might be afterwards raised to the legitimacy of the king’s issue by 
a subsequent marriage. For three months instructions were issued and 
revoked, amended and renewed, to Knight, the royal agent in Italy, to 
Wolsey’s agents, the three brothers Da Casale, and to Staphilaeo, dean of 
the Rota, whose approbation of the divorce had been obtained in his late 
visit to London. The emperor, on the other hand, had professed a 
determination to support 


* Henry in one of his letters to Anne writes, that his book maketh 
substantially for his purpose — that he had been writing it four hours that 


day — and then concludes with expressions too indelicate to be transcribed. 
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the honour of his aunt, and demanded of the pontiff — who, to procure 
provisions, had been compelled to admit the imperialists into the castle of 
St. Angelo, June 7th — an inhibition to prevent the cause from being tried 
before any judge in England, with a promise that he would not consent to 
any act preparatory to a divorce without the previous knowledge of Charles 
himself. To the last of these demands Clement assented; but he refused the 
first, on the ground that it was contrary to the established usage. 


In the mean while a French army commanded by Lautrec, and accompanied 
by Sir Robert Jerningham, the English commissary, had crossed the Alps 
for the avowed purpose of liberating the pope from confinement. Clement 
contrived to escape one evening in the disguise of a gardener, and reached 
in safety the strong city of Orvieto. There the first who waited on him were 
the English envoys. They congratulated the pontiff on the recovery of his 
liberty, but required his immediate attention to the requests of their 
sovereign. To Clement nothing could have happened more distressing than 
this untimely visit. Bound to Henry by the ties of gratitude, he was 
unwilling to disoblige his benefactor; with his capital and his states in the 
possession of the imperialists, he dreaded to provoke the resentment of the 
emperor. The envoys presented to him for signature two instruments, by the 
first of which he would empower Wolsey (in case of objection to Wolsey 
they were permitted to substitute Staphilseo) to hear and decide the cause of 
the divorce ; by the second he would grant to Henry a dispensation to 
marry, in the place of Catherine, any other woman whomsoever, even if she 
were already promised to another, or related to himself within the first 
degree of affinity. 


This dispensation was thought necessary to secure the intended marriage 
with Anne Boleyn from two objections which might afterwards be brought 
against it. LA suspicion was entertained that she had been actually 


contracted to Percy, and was therefore his lawful wife. On this account the 
dispensation was made to authorize the king’s marriage with any woman, 
etiamsi talis sit, qucE prius cum alio contraxerit, dummodo illud carnali 
copula non Juerit consummatum. 2. Mary Boleyn had been Henry’s 
mistress. Now the relationship between sister and sister is as near as the 
relationship between brother and brother; whence it was argued that, if 
Henry, as he contended, could not validly marry Catherine, on the 
supposition that she had been carnally known by his brother Arthur, so 
neither could Anne validly marry Henry, because he had carnally known her 
sister Mary. On this account the following clause was introduced. Etiamsi 
ilia tibi alias secundo aut remotiore consanguinitatis aid prima affinitatis 
gradu, etiam ex quocumque licito seu illicito coitu proveniente, invicem 
conjuncta sit, dummodo relicta fratris tui non juerit. Thus the king was 
placed in a most singular situation, compelled to acknowledge in the pontiff 
a power which he at the same time denied, and to solicit a dispensation of 
the very same nature with that which he maintained to be invalid. In 
delivering these instruments to Knight, the pope observed that he had 
sacrificed the considerations of prudence to those of gratitude ; that his 
safety, perhaps his life, now depended on the generosity of the king. 


In the mean time Wolsey urged his sovereign to the faithful performance of 
those engagements which he had lately contracted with the king of France.? 


At the beginning of 1528 war was formally declared against the emperor by 
France and England. This war against Charles was most unpopular in 
England. The clothiers could not sell their broadcloths; the bulk of the 
people, who were suffering from a great dearth of corn, could not obtain 
their wonted supplies out of Flanders. The conduct of the emperor towards 
Eng- 
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land was marked by extreme moderation. He had throwTi the blame of the 
quarrel upon Wolsey, alleging that he had provoked the war because the 


emperor would not satisfy his rapacity or place him by force in the chair of 
St. Peter. Of the members of the French commission for the investment of 
Henry with the order of St. Michael, Jean du Bellai, bishop of Bayonne, 
remained as ambassador. His correspondence with the French government 
during the eventful years of 1528-9 presents us with incidental views of the 
state of England, the politics of the court, and the feelings of the people, 
more precise and life-like than we can derive from any other source. This 
clear-sighted bystander saw more of the game than the players. On the 16th 
of February, 1528, Bellai ^ writes, ” I think that he (the cardinal) is the only 
one in England who desires the war in Flanders.” He describes how the 
London merchants had refused to go upon ‘Change, so that, the 
manufacturers being imable to sell their cloth, there might be revolt in the 
provinces. On the 23rd, he says, that those who would gladly see Wolsey 
come to ruin, rejoice when everything goes wrong, and say, ” These are the 
works of the legate.” The government did not wholly set itself against the 
popular voice. An armistice was concluded between England and the 
Netherlands, June 15th, 1528, whilst hostilities went on as between England 
and Spain. 


Meanwhile, in February, 1528, upon the urgent representations of Stephen 
Gardiner and Edward Fox, Clement had granted the commission 
authorising Wolsey, as legate, with the aid of one of the English prelates, to 
inquire into the sufficiency of the dispensation for Henry’s marriage with 
his brother’s widow, and to pronounce accordingly upon the validity or 
invalidity of that marriage. Wolsey shrank from this fearful responsibility, 
the more so that the king expressed himself satisfied. He had to encounter 
technical objections which in the ardour of his political views he had 
overlooked. When Henry knew of his honest doubts he chafed with 
indignation. Wolsey obtained a new commission from the pope, dated in 
June, 1528, in which Cardinal Campeggio was associated with him to try 
this great question of the legality of the marriage. The bishop of Bayonne, 
before the arrival of Campeggio in England, says that Wolsey had to endure 
much anxiety in this matter, upon which Henry had set his heart. <^ If 
gratitude and affection led the pontiff to favour the king of England, the 
experience of what he had lately suffered taught him to fear the resentment 
of the emperor. Charles was not wanting in the defence of his aunt; his 
ambassador systematically opposed every overture which was made by 


Gardiner, and each prince had significantly hinted that his subsequent 
obedience to the see of Rome would depend on the treatment which he 
should receive. To add to his perplexity, victory had now deserted the 
French for the imperial banner. Italy lay prostrate at the feet of Charles. 


In these circumstances Clement resolved to prolong the controversy, in the 
hope that some unforeseen event might occur to relieve him from his 
embarrassment; and for that purpose the infirmities of Campeggio might, it 
was thought, prove of considerable service. The legate was instructed to 
proceed by slow journeys; to endeavour to reconcile the parties; to advise 
the queen to enter a monastery; to conduct the trial with due caution, and 
according to the established forms; but at all events to abstain from 
pronouncing judgment till he had consulted the apostolic see; for, though 
his holiness was willing to do anything in his power to afford satisfaction to 
Henry, yet in a cause which had given rise to so many scandalous remarks, 
and in which one imprudent step might throw all Europe into a flame, it was 
necessary for him to proceed with due reflection and caution. 
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Anne was careful to employ every art to confirm her empire over her lover, 
and lavished protestations of gratitude on the cardinal to animate his 
exertions in her favour. After a tedious journey, which had been repeatedly 
suspended by fits of the gout, Campeggio reached London, October 7th, 
1528, but in such a state of suffering and weakness that he was carried in a 
litter to his lodgings, where he remained for several days confined to his 
bed. Previously to his arrival a sense of decency had induced the king to 
remove his mistress a second time from court. He lived with the queen 


apparently on the same terms as if there had been no controversy between 
them. They continued to eat at the same table and to sleep in the same bed. 
Catherine carefully concealed her feelings, and appeared in public with that 
air of cheerfulness which she used to display in the days of her greatest 
prosperity.“ 


A fortnight elapsed before the legate was sufficiently recovered to leave his 
house. By the king he was most graciously received, October 22nd ; but the 
caution of the Italian proved a match for all the arts both of Henry and 
Wolsey. Though the minister harassed him with daily conferences, and the 
king honoured him with repeated visits ; though his constancy was tempted 
by flattery and promises; though his son received the honour of knighthood, 
and to himself an offer was made of the rich bishopric of Durham, he kept 
his real sentiments an impenetrable secret, and never suffered himself to be 
betrayed into an unguarded expression. Campeggio, after he had been 
introduced to Henry, waited on the queen, October 27th, first in private and 
then in the company of Wolsey and four other prelates. He exhorted her in 
the name of the pontiff to enter a convent, and then explained to her the 
objections against the validity of her marriage. Catherine replied with 
modesty and firmness, that it was not for herself that she was concerned, 
but for one whose interests were more dear to her than her own; that the 
presumptive heir to the crown was her daughter Mary, whose right should 
never be prejudiced by the voluntary act of her mother ; that she thought it 
strange to be thus interrogated without previous notice on so delicate and 
important a subject ; that she was a weak, illiterate woman, a stranger 
without friends or advisers, while her opponents were men learned in the 
law, and anxious to deserve the favour of their sovereign ; and that she 
therefore demanded as a right the aid of counsel of her own choice, selected 
from the subjects of her nephew. This request was partially granted ; and in 
addition to certain English prelates and canonists, she was permitted to 
choose two foreign advocates, provided they were natives of Flanders, and 
not of Spain. 


A few days later, November 8th, the king undertook to silence the murmurs 
of the people, and summoned to his residence in the Bridewell the members 
of the council, the lords of his court, and the mayor, aldermen, and prin- 


not be able to do this, you may send away. By minding what I say, you will 
have pleasure yourself, and will satisfy my wishes.” 


Having said this, Hercules took one of his bows, for thus far he had carried 
two, and showing her also his belt, at the end of which a golden cup was 
suspended, he gave her them, and departed. As soon as the boys of whom 
she was delivered grew up, she called the eldest Agathyrsus, the second 
Gelonus, and the youngest Scytha. She remembered also the injunctions she 
had received ; and two of her sons, Agathyrsus and Gelonus, who were 
incompetent to the trial which was proposed, wei’e sent away by their 
mother from this country. Scytha the youngest was successful in his 
exertions, and remained. From this Scytha, the son of Hercules, the 
Scythian monarchs are descended ; and from the golden cup the Scythians 
to this day have a cup at the end of their belts. 


This is the story which the Greek inhabitants of Pontus relate ; but there is 
also another, to which I am more inclined to assent : the Scythian Nomades 
of Asia, having been harassed by the Massagetse in war, passed the Araxes 
and settled in Cimmeria ; for it is to be observed, that the country now 
possessed by the Scythians belonged formerly to the Cimmerians. This 
people, when attacked by the Scythians, deliberated what it was most 
adviseable to do against the inroad of so vast a multitude. Their sentiments 
were divided ; both were violent, but that of the kings appears preferable. 
The people were of opinion that it would be better not to hazard an 
engagement, but to retreat in security ; the kings were, at all events, for 
resisting the enemy. Neither party would recede from their opinions, the 
people and the princes mutually refusing to yield ; the people wished to 
retire before the invaders, the princes determined rather to die where they 
were, reflecting upon what they had enjoyed before, and alarmed by the 
fears of future calamities. From verbal disputes they soon came to actual 
engagement, and they happened to be nearly equal in number. All those 
who perished by the hands of their countrymen were buried by the 
Cimmerians near the river Tyras, where their monuments may still be seen. 
The survivors fled from their country, which in its abandoned state was 
seized and occupied by the Scythians. 


^ Ne a les voir ensemble se scauroit on de riens appercevoir; et jusqu’a eette 
heure n’ont que un lict, et une table — says the bishop of Bayonne. wi We 
notice this passage because our modem historians tell us that for some years 
the delicacy of Henry’s conscience had compelled him to abstain from 
Catherine’s bed. 


Two-handed Mace, Sixteenth Cen- 
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cipal citizens. Before them he enumerated the several injuries which he had 
received from the emperor, and the motives which induced him to seek the 
alhance of the king of France. Then, taking to himself credit for delicacy of 
conscience, he described the scruples which had long tormented his mind 
on account of his marriage with the widow of his deceased brother. These 
he had at first endeavoured to suppress; but they were revived and 
confirmed by the alarming declaration of the bishop of Tarbes in the 
presence of his council. To tranquillise his mind he had recourse to the only 
legitimate remedy. He consulted the pontiff, who had appointed two 
delegates to hear the cause, and by their judgment he was determined to 
abide. He would therefore warn his subjects to be cautious how they 
ventured to arraign his 


conduct. The proudest among them should learn that he was their sovereign, 
and should answer with their heads for the presumption of their tongues. 
Yet, with all this parade of conscious superiority, he did not refuse the aid of 
precaution. A rigorous search was made for arms, and all strangers, with the 
exception of ten merchants from each nation, were ordered to leave the 
capital, i 


This banishment of strangers of three nations from the capital applied, we 
may suppose, to Flemings, Spaniards, and Germans. Its effect must have 
produced the most extensive derangement of commercial affairs, if, as is 
said, “more than fifteen thousand Flemings would in consequence be 
removed.” The people were suspected of a disposition to revolt. ” There has 
been a search for fire-arms and cross-bows,” says the bishop of Bayonne,” 
“and wherever they are found in the city they are taken away, so that they 
are left with no worse weapon than the tongue.” With the great there was 
less indignation : ” As to the nobles, the king has made them so understand 
his fantasy that they speak more soberly than they were wont to do.” 


Amidst all this open and suppressed dislike of the proceedings of the court, 
the national spirit was surging up at the notion of foreign dictation. The 
emperor, knowing his popularity in England, had threatened that he would 
expel Henry from his kingdom by his own subjects. Wolsey repeated this 
before an assembly of a hundred gentlemen. They were silent; but one at 
last said, ” By those words the emperor has lost a hundred thousand hearts 
in England.” Wolsey laboured hard to make Charles hated and Francis 
beloved in England; “but,” says the French ambassador, “it is a hard thing 
to strive against nature.” 


It was now expected that the legates would proceed to the trial; but delays 
were sought and created, not by the pontiff but by the king himself. 


Ever since the breaking up of the French army before Naples the war had 
languished in Italy, and the undisputed ascendancy maintained by the 
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emperor enabled that prince to treat with generosity his feeble opponent, the 
Roman pontiff. Henry received this intelligence of the emperor’s 
moderation with alarm ; he suspected the existence of a secret 
understanding between Charles and Clement, complained in bitter terms of 
the supineness and ingratitude of Francis, and, December 8th, despatched 
two new agents to Rome, Sir Francis Bryan, master of the henchmen, and 
Peter Vannes, his secretary for the Latin tongue. They had received 
instructions to retain the ablest canonists in Rome as counsel for the king, 
and to require, with due secrecy, their opinions on the following questions: 
1, Whether, if a wife were to make a vow of chastity and enter a convent, 
the pope could not, of the plenitude of his power, authorise the husband to 
many again; 2, whether, if the husband were to enter into a religious order 
that he might induce his wife to do the same, he might not be afterwards 
released from his vow and at liberty to marry; 3, and whether, for reasons of 
state, the pope could not license a prince to have, like the ancient patriarchs, 
two wives, of whom one only should be publicly acknowledged and enjoy 
the honours of royalty. 


The Pope’s Opposition to Henry’s Plans. 


The reader is aware that the objections to the original dispensation were of 
two sorts: one denying the power of the pontiff to dispense in such cases, 
the other denying the truth of the allegations on which the bull of Julius had 
been founded. Henry had wavered from one to the other, but of late relied 
chiefly on the latter. To his surprise, December 20th, Catherine exhibited to 
him the copy of a breve of dispensation, which had been sent to her from 
Spain. It was granted by the same pope, was dated on the same day, but was 
worded in such manner as to elude the objections made to the bull. The king 


and his advisers were perplexed. The ground on which they stood was 
suddenly cut from under their feet. The very commission of the legates 
empowered them to determine the validity of the bull only ; and it was, 
moreover, found that the pollicitation itself was not absolute but 
conditional. Henry grew peevish and suspicious, and repeated 
mortifications announced to the minister the precarious tenure by which he 
held the royal favour. The king’s agents sometimes cajoled, sometimes 
threatened the pontiff; they forced their way to his sick-bed, and 
exaggerated the danger to his soul, should he die without doing justice to 
Henry; they accused him of ingratitude to his best friend, and of 
indifference to the prosperity of the church. To all their remonstrances he 
returned the same answer, that he could not refuse to Catherine what the 
ordinary forms of justice required ; that he was devoted to the king, and 
eager to gratify him in any manner conformably with honour and equity; 
and that his advice would be for the king to proceed without loss of time to 
the trial and determination of the cause within his own realm. 


But in proportion as the prospect of success grew fainter, the passion of 
Henry was seen to increase. Within two months after the removal of his 
mistress from court, he dismissed Catherine to Greenwich, and required 
Anne Boleyn to return. But she affected to resent the manner in which she 
had been treated; his letter and invitation were received with contempt; and 
if she at length yielded, it was not to the command of the king, but to the 
tears and entreaties of her father. To soothe her pride, Henry gave her a 
princely establishment; allotted her apartments richly furnished, and 
contiguous to his own ; and exacted of his courtiers that they should attend 
her daily levees, in the same manner in which they had attended those of the 
queen. It is 
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plain from the king’s letters, that though she had indulged him in liberties 
which no modest woman would grant, she had not hitherto gratified his 
passion ; but after her return to court it was rumoured that she occupied the 


place of the queen in private as well as public, in bed as well as at board, 
and it was believed that the hope or the fear of her pregnancy would compel 
Henry to cut short all delay and to proceed immediately with his suit. 
Gardiner was hastily recalled from Rome to be the leading counsel for the 
king; a license under the broad seal was issued May 30th, 1529, 
empowering the legates to execute their commission; and when Wolsey 
solicited the appointment of ambassador at the congress of Cambray, he 
was told to remain at home and aid his colleague in the discharge of his 
judicial functions. On the part of the English cardinal there was no want of 
industry and expedition; but Campeggio obstinately adhered to established 
forms, and neither the wishes of the king, nor the entreaties of Wolsey, nor 
the exhortations of Francis, could accelerate his progress./ 


THE LEGATINE COURT AND THE QUEEN’s TRIAL (1529 A.D.) 


Seven months had elapsed between the arrival of Cardinal Campeggio in 
London and the opening of the legatine court which he and Wolsey were 
authorised to hold. 


At length, on the 18th of June, 1529, the court of the legates was solemnly 
opened, by reading the commission of the pope to the judges of the cause. ” 
That done, the crier called the king, by the name of ‘ King Henry of 
England, come into the court, etc’ With that the king answered, ‘Here, my 
lords.’ Then he called also the queen, by the name of ‘ Catherine, queen of 
England, come into the court, etc? who made no answer to the same.” This 
is the account which Cavendish » gives, Burnet <^ denies that the king 
appeared, except by proxy, and says that the queen withdrew after reading a 
protest against the competency of the judges. He is clearly in error. There 
are many collateral proofs that the king was present. Cavendish makes the 
queen, kneeling, thus address the king, “in broken English”: 


“Sir, I beseech you for all the loves that hath been between us, and for the 
love of God, let me have justice and right; take of me some pity and 
compassion, for I am a poor woman and a stranger born out of your 
dominions. I have here no assured friend, and much less indifferent counsel 
; I flee to you as to the head of justice within this realm. Alas! sir, wherein 
have I offended you, or what occasion of displeasure have I designed 
against your will and pleasure, intending (as I perceive) to put me from 


you? I take God and all the world to witness, that I have been to you a true, 
humble, and obedient wife, ever conformable to your will and pleasure, that 
never said or did anything to the contrary thereof, being always well 
pleased and contented with all things wherein you had any delight or 
dalliance, whether it were in little or much. I never grudged in word or 
countenance, or showed a visage or spark of discontentation. I loved all 
those whom ye loved only for your sake, whether I had cause or no, and 
whether they were my friends or my enemies. This twenty years I have 
been your true wife or more, and by me ye have had divers children, 
although it hath pleased God to call them all out of this world, which hath 
been no default in me.” 


The remainder of Catherine’s speech dwells upon the circumstances of her 
second marriage— the wisdom of Henry VII and of Ferdinand, who would 
not have promoted it had it not been good and lawful. The queen then rose, 
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and “took her way strait out of the house.” Henry commanded the crier to 
call her again, of which she was informed by her receiver, Master Griffith, 
who supported her with his arm. ” On, on,” quoth she, ” it maketh no matter 
; for it is no indifferent court for me, therefore I will not tarry. Go on your 
ways.” Henry, according to the same authority, made a speech, touching his 
griefs and necessities and Catherine’s goodness.’ ^ 


Notwithstanding the queen’s appeal, the cause proceeded, and on her 
refusal to appear in person or by her attorney, she was pronounced 
contumacious. Several sittings were held, but the evidence and the 
arguments were all on the same side. The king’s counsel laboured to prove 
three allegations : 1, That the marriage between Arthur and Catherine had 
been consummated; whence they inferred that her subsequent marriage with 
Henry was contrary to the divine law; 2, that supposing the case admitted of 
dispensation, yet the bull of Julius II had been obtained under false 
pretences ; and 3, that the breve of dispensation, produced by the queen, 


which remedied the defects of the bull, was an evident forgery. As 
Catherine declined the jurisdiction of the court, no answer was returned ; 
but if the reader impartially weigh the proceedings, which are still upon 
record, he will admit that on the first two points the royal advocates 
completely failed; and that the third, though appearances were in their 
favour, was far from being proved. Wolsey had his own reasons to urge his 
colleague to a speedy decision; but Campeggio, unwilling to pronounce 
against his conscience, and afraid to irritate the king, solicited the pope by 
letter to call the cause before himself. 


The legates had been careful to prolong the trial by repeated adjourn-ments, 
till they reached that term when the summer vacation commenced, 
according to the practice of the Rota. On the 23rd of July they held the last 
session ; the king attended in a neighbouring room, from which he could 
see and hear the proceedings, and his counsel in lofty terms called for the 
judgment of the court. But Campeggio replied that judgment must be 
deferred till the whole of the proceedings had been laid before the pontiff : 
that he had come there to do justice, and no consideration should divert him 
from his duty. He was too old and weak and sickly to seek the favour or fear 
the resentment of any man. The defendant had challenged him and his 
colleague as judges, because they were the subjects of her opponent. To 
avoid error, they had therefore determined to consult the Apostolic See, and 
for that purpose did then adjourn the court to the commencement of the next 
term, in the beginning of October. 


At these words the duke of Suffolk, as had been preconcerted, striking the 
table, exclaimed with vehemence that the old saw was now verified: “Never 
did cardinal bring good to England!” “ Though Wolsey was aware of the 
danger, his spirit could not brook this insult. Rising with apparent calmness, 
he said, according to Cavendish :» “Sir, of all men living, you have least 
reason to dispraise cardinals ; for if I, a poor cardinal, had not been, you 
would not at this present have had a head upon your shoulders wherewith to 
make such a brag in disrepute of us, who have meant you no harm, and 
have given you no cause of offence.” The court was now dissolved, and in 
less than a fortnight it was known that Clement had revoked the 
commission of the legates on the fifteenth of the same month. 


[‘ “The two cardinals gazed at each other in wonderment at this speech. 
Could they realise that his languajjie was an implied declaration of war on 
the part of the laity against the state influence of the church and foreign 
influence?” says Von Ranke.p who notes that Henry, who had, in 
contradiction to English traditions, ruled thus far mainly through 
ecclesiastics to the disgust of the lay nobility, but now turned to the latter as 
a defence against the two cardinals.” ] 
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Henry seemed to bear the disappointment with a composure of mind which 
was unusual to him. But Wolsey’s good fortune had now abandoned him; it 
wao in vain that the cardinal laboured to recover the royal favour. The 
proofs of his disgrace became daily more manifest. He was suffered to 
remain the whole month of August at the Moore without an invitation to 
court; on matters of state his opinion was seldom asked, and then only by 
special messengers; even letters addressed to him were intercepted, opened, 
and perused by Henry. But most he had reason to fear the arts of the woman 
who, the last year, so solemnly assured him that her gratitude should be 
commensurate with her life. It was not long since Anne had measured her 
influence with his, and had proved victorious. For some offence Wolsey had 
driven Sir Thomas Cheney from court. Cheney appealed to the king’s 
mistress, and Henry reprimanded the cardinal and recalled the exile. Now 
she openly avowed her hostility, and eagerly seconded the dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and her father, the viscount Rochford, in their united attempts 
to precipitate the downfall of the minister. They insinuated that he had 
never been in earnest in the prosecution of the divorce, and had uniformly 
sacrificed the interests of his sovereign to those of the king of France. 


Aware of their hostility, the cardinal rested all his hopes on the result of a 
personal interview and, after many disappointments, was at last gratified. 
He obtained permission to accompany Campeggio when that prelate took 


leave of the king at Grafton, September 19th. The Italian was received by 
the officers of the court with the attention due to his rank; the fallen 
minister found to his surprise that, though an apartment had been ordered 
for his companion, none was provided for himself. He was introduced into 
the “presence.” Every tongue foretold his disgrace — every eye watched his 
reception. To the general surprise, when he knelt, the king graciously raised 
him up with both hands, led him aside in a friendly manner, and conversed 
with him familiarly for a considerable time. The cardinal dined with the 
ministers; Henry with the lady Anne in her chamber; but after dinner he 
sent for Wolsey again, conducted him by the hand into his closet, and kept 
him in private conference till it was dark. At his departure — for he slept at 
a gentleman’s house in the neighbourhood — he received a command to 
return on the following morning. Wolsey’s enemies now trembled for their 
own Safety; they were relieved from their apprehensions by the ascendancy 
of Anne Boleyn, who extorted from her lover a promise that he would never 
more speak to the cardinal. When Wolsey returned in the morning the king 
was already on horseback, and having sent a message to him to attend the 
council, and then depart with Campeggio, rode out in the company of the 
lady Anne and dined at Hartwell Park. After that day he and Wolsey never 
met each other. 


When the Michaelmas term came, the two cardinals separated. The Italian 
set out on his return to Rome, but met with an unexpected affront at Dover. 
The officers of the customs burst into his apartment, October 1st, rifled his 
trunks, and charged him with being in possession of Wolsey’s treasure. The 
charge was false and it was thought that the real object of the search was to 
seize certain papers which it might be the king’s interest to possess.‘ 


* These papers may have been the decretal bull, or letters from Wolsey to 
the pope, or Henr>”’s letters to Anne Boleyn, which had come by some 
vmknown means into the hands of Campeggio. But he had already sent the 
latter to Rome, where they may still be seen in the 
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Nothing, however, was found; and Campeggio, after a strong remonstrance 
on his part and an unmeaning apology on that of the officers, was suffered 
to set sail. A worse fate awaited his English colleague. On the very day, 
October 9th, on which Wolsey opened his court as chancellor. Hales, the 
attorney-general, filed two bills against him in the King’s Bench, charging 
him with having, as legate, transgressed the statute of the 16th of Richard 
II, commonly called the Statute of Praemunire.“ Nothing could be more 
iniquitous than this prosecution. It was doubtful whether the legatine court 
could be brought within the operation of the statute ; it was certain that the 
cardinal had previously obtained the royal license, and was therefore 
authorised to hold it both by immemorial usage and the sanction of 
parliament. This stroke, though it was not unexpected, plunged him into 
despair. The reader may form an accurate notion of his present situation by 
the following extract from a letter written b}” the bishop of Bayonne,”* an 
eye-witness : 


“T have been to visit the cardinal in his distress, and have witnessed the 
most striking change of fortune. He explained to me his hard case in the 
worst rhetoric that was ever heard. Both his tongue and his heart failed him. 
He recommended himself to the pity of the king and madame (Francis and 
his mother) with sighs and tears and at last left me without having said 
anything near so moving as his appearance. His face is dwindled to one-half 
its natural size.” 


He knew the stern and irritable temper of his prosecutor; to have maintained 
his innocence would have been to exclude the hope of forgiveness; and 
there was, moreover, a “night-crow,” to use his own expression, that 
possessed the royal ear and misrepresented the most harmless of his actions. 
On these accounts he submitted without a murmur to every demand. 
October 17th he resigned the great seal into the hands of the dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk ; transferred to the king the whole of his personal 
estate, valued at 500,000 crowns, saying that, as he owed all to the bounty 
of his sovereign, so he restored all with pleasure to his benefactor; and 
when he found that Henry insisted on an entire and unconditional 
submission, granted to him, by indenture, the yearly profits of his benefices, 
ordered his attorney to plead guilty to the indictment, and threw himself 
without reserve on the royal mercy. It was now intimated to him that the 
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There are still to be found in Scjthia walls and bridges which are termed 
Cimmerian ; the same name is also given to a whole district, as well as to a 
narrow Sea. It is certain that when the Cimmerians were expelled their 
country by the Scythians, they fled to the Asiatic Chersonesus, where the 
Greek city of Sinope is at present situated. It is also apparent that whilst 
engaged in the pursuit the Scythians deviated from their proper course and 
entered [Media. The Cimmerians in their flight kept uniformly by the 
seacoast ; but the Scythians, having Mount Caucasus to their right, 
continued the pursuit, till by following an inland direction they entered 
Media. 


The Scythians have the advantage of all these celebrated rivers [the 
Danube, Don, Tyras, Hypanis, Borystheues, etc.] The grass which this 
country produces is, of all that we know, the fullest of moisture, which 
evidently appears from the dissection of their cattle. 


We have shown that this people possess the greatest abundance ; their 
particular laws and observances are these : of their divinities, Vesta is 
without competition the first, then Jupiter, and Tellus, whom they believe to 
be the wife of Jupiter ; next to these are Apollo, the Ccelestial Venus, 
Hercules, and Mars. All the Scythians revere these as deities, but the Royal 
Scythians pay divine rites also to Neptune. In the Scythian tongue Vesta is 
called Tahiti ; Jupiter, and, as I think very properly, Papgeus ; Tellus, Apia ; 
Apollo, Q5tosyrus ; the CtElestial Venus, Artimpasa ; and Neptune, 
Thamimasadas. Among all these deities Mars is the only one to whom they 
tliink it proper to erect altars, shrines, and temples. 


Their mode of sacrifice in every place appointed for the purpose is precisely 
the same, and it is this : the victim is secured with a rope by its two fore feet 
; the person who offers the sacrifice, standing behind, throws the animal 
down by means of this rope ; as it falls, he invokes the name of the divinity 
to whom the sacrifice is offered ; he then fastens a cord round the neck of 
the victim and strangles it, by winding the cord round a stick ; aU this is 
done without fire, witliout libations, or without any of the ceremonies in use 
amongst us. When the beast is strangled, the sacrificer takes off its skin and 
prepares to dress it. 


king meant to reside at York Place during the parliament, and that he might 
retire to Esher, a seat belonging to his bishopric of Winchester. 


When he entered his barge he was surprised to behold the river covered 
with boats and lined with spectators. Both the courtiers and the citizens had 
crowded together to behold his arrest and commitment to the Tower; but he 
disappointed their curiosity, landed at Putney, and, as he ascended the hill, 
was met by Norris, a groom of the chamber, who brought him a secret but 
gracious message from Henry, not to despair but to remember that the king 
could at any time give him more than he had now taken away. The cardinal 
instantly alighted from his mule, sunk on his knees, and uttered a fervent 
prayer for the prosperity of his sovereign. ^ This incident, which 


Vatican library, seventeen in number, but without dates. [Friedmann e states 
that the decretal had already been destroyed to prevent Henry’s seizing it 
and using it as authority, now that the pope regretted ever signing it]. 


[‘ This statute had been passed in 1.353 to prevent the carrying of suits to 
the papal court, though the pope’s name was not mentioned. | 


^ He parted with his poor fool upon Putney Heath — the faithful fool, “who 
took on and fired so in such a rage when he saw that he must needs depart,” 
even tliough he was sent to make sport for a jovial king, instead of abiding 
with a Inmiiliated priest. [It recjuired six men to tear the buffoon away. ] 
Wolsey reached his desolate lioua(^ of Esher, wholly unprovided with 
common necessaries — with “beds, sheets, tablecloths, cups, or dishes.” It 
is ten 
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proved to Wolsey that his case was not yet hopeless, alarmed his opponents. 
They had gone too far to desist with safety; they must either complete his 
ruin, or submit to be afterwards the victims of his resentment. Hence they 
laboured to keep alive the royal displeasure against him. 


Still the king’s partiality for his former favourite seemed to be proof against 
all the representations of the council and the arts of his mistress. He 
continued to send to the cardinal from time to time consoling messages and 
tokens of affection, though it was generally by stealth, and sometimes 
during the night. When the court pronounced judgment against him, he took 
him under the royal protection; and when articles of impeachment, 
enumerating forty-four real or imaginary offences, and signed by fourteen 
peers and the law officers of the crown, had been introduced into the house 
of lords, and passed from it to the house of commons, he procured them to 
be thrown out by the agency of Cromwell, who from the service of the 
cardinal had risen to that of the king. / The articles exhibited by the lords 
against Wolsey — such as his writing to Rome, “Ego et Rex mens” — his 
putting the cardinal’s hat on his York groat — his sending large sums to 
Rome — and similar charges of ecclesiastical assumption, were evidently 
held insufficient to sustain any accusation of offence “to the prince’s person 
or to the state,” as Wolsey himself alleged. It was not Henry’s purpose then 
to crush Wolsey. We may be sure that Cromwell would not have dared to 
defend him if the king had willed his condemnation. The future was too 
doubtful to allow the king utterly to destroy a cardinal of the Roman see 
whilst there was anything to hope in the matter of the divorce from the 
decision of the pope.’ 


The anguish of Wolsey’s mind, however, rapidly consumed the vigour of 
his constitution. About Christmas he fell into a fever, which obstinately 
defied the powers of medicine. When Henry heard of his danger, he 
exclaimed, “God forbid that he should die. I would not lose him for twenty 
thousand pounds.” He immediately ordered three physicians to hasten to 
Esher; repeatedly assured the cardinal of his unabated attachment, and, no 
longer concealing his anxiety from Anne Boleyn, compelled her to send to 
the sick man a tablet of gold for a token of reconciliation. It was ultimately 
agreed that Wolsey should retain the administration, temporal as well as 
spiritual, of the archiepiscopal see of York, but make over to the crown, for 
the term of his natural life, all the profits, all advowsons, and all 
nominations to offices, spiritual or secular, in his gift, as bishop of 
Winchester and abbot of St. Albans, and that in return he should receive a 
general pardon, an annuity of one thousand marks from the bishopric of 


Winchester, and a release from all moneys due to the king for his 
maintenance since the day of his conviction. 


When he had assented to every demand, his vicinity to the court alarmed 
the jealousy of his enemies, and a peremptory order to reside within his 
arch-bishopric drove him, notwithstanding his entreaties and remonstrances, 
to a distance of two hundred miles. Henry, to soften the rigour of his exile, 
had recommended him in the warmest terms to the attention of the northern 
nobility, and Wolsey by his conduct and generosity quickly won their 
esteem. His thoughts seemed entirely devoted to the spiritual and temporal 
concerns of his station. He made it his favourite employment to reconcile 
families at variance — a tedious and expensive office, as he frequently 
satisfied the injured 


years since he was wont to say to the Venetian ambassador, “I shall do so 
and so.” He now writes to Stephen Gardiner, praying him to extend his 
benevolence towards him, and begging for p>ecuniary help from the 
sovereign who has stripped him of everything. These are his abject words: 
“Remember, good Mr. Secretary, my poor degree, and what service I have 
done, and how now, approacliing to death, I must begin the world again, “d 
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or discontented party out of his own purse. Every gentleman in the county 
was welcome to his table, which was plentifully, though not extravagantly, 
supplied; and, in repairing the houses and buildings belonging to his see, he 
gave employment to three hundred workmen. The more he was known the 
more he was beloved ; the men to whom in prosperity he had been an object 
of hatred, applauded his conduct under adversity. 


WOLSEY’s arrest and death (1530 A.D.) 


The cardinal had invited the nobility of the county to assist at his installa- 
tion on the 7th of November; on the 4th he was unexpectedly arrested at 
Cawood on a charge of high treason. What was the particular crime alleged 
against him we know not; but the king asserted that his very servants had 
accused him of practising against the government both within and without 
the realm; and it is probable that the suspicion of Henry was awakened by 
the correspondence of the cardinal with the pope and the king of France. If 
we may believe Cavendish, o he wrote to them to reconcile him with Henry. 
It is most improbable that the cardinal could have committed any act of 
treason since his pardon in February; and a man must be credulous indeed 
to believe it on the mere testimony of the despatches sent by his enemies to 
ambassadors abroad. Such despatches with general charges were always 
sent on similar occasions to justify the government in the eyes of foreign 
princes. Wolsey betrayed no symptoms of guilt; the king had not, he 
maintained, a more loyal subject than himself ; there lived not on earth the 
man who could look him in the face and charge him with untruth; nor did 
he seek any other favour than to be confronted with his accusers. 


His health (he suffered much from the dropsy) would not allow him to 
travel with expedition. He said to the abbot of Leicester, as he entered the 
gate of the monastery, “Father abbot, I am come to lay my bones among 
you.” He was immediately carried to his bed; and the second day, seeing 
Kingston, the lieutenant of the Tower, in his chamber, he addressed him in 
these well-known words : ” Master Kingston, I pray you have me 
commended to his majesty ; and beseech him on my behalf to call to mind 
all things that have passed between us, especially respecting good Queen 
Catherine and himself; and then shall his grace’s conscience know whether 
I have offended him or not. He is a prince of most royal courage ; rather 
than miss any part of his will, he will endanger one-half of his kingdom; 
and I do assure you, I 
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have often kneeled before him, sometimes for three hours together, to 
persuade him from his appetite, and could not prevail. And, Master 
Kingston, had I but served God as diligently as I have served the king, he 
would not have given me over in my gray hairs. But this is my just reward 
for my pains and study, not regarding my service to God, but only my duty 
to my prince.” Having received the last consolations of religion, he expired 
the next morning, 1530, in the sixtieth year of his age. 7 


Cavendish, after the funeral, repaired to London, and was sent for by the 
king to come to Hampton Court. Henry was shooting at the rounds in the 
park. The gentleman-usher leaned against a tree, when Henry came 
suddenly behind him and slapped him on the shoulder, telling him to wait 
till he had made an end of his game. Cavendish then discoursed with him 
for more than an hour. One rankling grief was upon the sovereign’s mind, 
with reference to the friend and adviser of twenty years. A sum of fifteen 
hundred pounds had been entered in Wolsey’s accounts, which entry the 
earl of Northumberland had seen. Kingston had pressed the dying man to 
account for the money, who said that he had borrowed it to distribute 
amongst his servants, and for his own burial, and had placed it in the hands 
of an honest man. The chief business of this magnanimous king with 
Cavendish was to obtain the knowledge where this treasure was hidden, and 
Cavendish told him. “Well, then,” quoth the king, “let me alone, and keep 
this gear secret between yourself and me, and let no man be privy thereof ; 
for if I hear any more of it, then I know by whom it is come to knowledge.” 
He had broken the great heart of his too faithful servant; but he thought 
only of the contents of the money-bags, to be appropriated to jewels for my 
lady Anne and to wagers with Domingo. <i 


VARYING ESTIMATES OF WOLSEY 
Henry Hallam 


If we justly regard with detestation the memory of those ministers who have 
aimed at subverting the liberties of th^r country, we shall scarcely approve 
the partiality of some modern historians towards Cardinal Wolsey; a 
partiality, too, that contradicts the general opinion of his contemporaries. 
Haughty beyond comparison, negligent of the duties and decorums of his 
station, profuse as well as rapacious, obnoxious alike to his own order and 


to the laity, his fall had long been secretly desired by the nation and 
contrived by his adversaries. His generosity and magnificence seem rather 
to have dazzled succeeding ages than his own. 


But, in fact, his best apology is the disposition of his master. The latter 
years of Henry’s reign were far more tyrannical than those during which he 
listened to the counsels of Wolsey ; and though this was principally owing 
to the peculiar circumstances of the latter period, it is but equitable to allow 
some praise to a minister for the mischief which he may be presumed to 
have averted. Had a nobler spirit animated the parliament which met at the 
era of Wolsey’s fall, it might have prompted his impeachment for gross 
violations of liberty. But these were not the offences that had forfeited his 
prince’s favour, or that they dared bring to justice. They were not absent, 
perhaps, from the recollection of some of those who took a part in 
prosecuting the fallen minister. We can discover no better apology for Sir 
Thomas More’s participation in impeaching Wolsey on articles so frivolous 
that they have 
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served to redeem his fame with later times, than his knowledge of weightier 
offences against the common weal which could not be alleged, and 
especially the commissions of 1525.9 


Edward A. Freeman 


For fourteen years, from 1515 to 1529, ecclesiastical statesmanship was in 
truth at its highest pitch in the person of Thomas Wolsey, archbishop, 
cardinal, and chancellor. During the administration of this famous man, we 
are instinctively reminded of the joint rule of an earlier Henry and an earlier 
Thomas ; but the fate of the two great chancellors was widely different. No 
English minister before Wolsey, and few after him, ever attained to so great 
an European position. He dreamed of the popedom, while his master 
dreamed of the empire. In his home administration Wolsey carried out the 


policy which had become usual since Edward IV, and summoned 
parliament as seldom as possible. On the other hand, his administration of 
justice won the highest general confidence, and his hand was far from 
heavy on the maintainers of the new religious doctrines. 


On the whole his position is rather European than English. He is more like 
the great cardinals who ruled in other lands than anything to which we are 
used in England. The purely English work of Henry’s reign was done by the 
hands of men of another kind. The era of the lay statesmen now be-gins in 
the mightiest and most terrible of their number, Thomas Cromwell. From 
this time the highest offices are still occasionally held by churchmen, even 
as late as the middle of the seventeenth century. But the holding of ofl&ce 
by churchmen now becomes exceptional; lay administration is the rule.r 


/, A. Froude 


If there were no longer saints among the clergy, there could still rise among 
them a remarkable man, and in Cardinal Wolsey the king found an adviser 
who, holding a middle place between an English statesman and a Catholic 
of the old order, was essentially a transition minister. Wolsey could not bind 
himself to the true condition of the church. He was too wise to be deceived 
by outward prosperity; he knew well that there lay before it, in Europe and 
at home, the alternative of ruin or amendment ; and therefore he 
familiarised Henry with the sense that a reformation was inevitable, and 
dieaming that it could be effected from within, by the church itself inspired 
with a wiser spirit, himself fell the first victim of a convulsion which he had 
assisted to create, and which he attempted too late to stay. A man who loved 
England well, but who loved Rome better, Wolsey has received but scanty 
justice from Catholic writers since he sacrificed himself for a Catholic 
cause. 


Like other men of genius, Wolsey also combined practical sagacity with an 
unmeasured power of hoping. As difficulties gathered round him, he 
encountered them with the increasing magnificence of his schemes, and 
after thirty years’ experience of public life he was as sanguine as a boy. 
Armed with this little lever of the divorce, he saw himself, in imagination, 
the rebuilder of the Catholic faith and the deliverer of Europe. The king 
being remarried and the succession settled, he would purge the church of 


England, and convert the monasteries into intellectual garrisons of pious 
and learned men, occupying the land from end to end. The feuds with 
France should cease forever, and, united in a holy cause, the two countries 
should restore the papacy, put down the German heresies, depose the 
emperor, and establish in his place some faithful servant of the church. 
Then Europe once more at peace, the 
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hordes of the Crescent, which were threatening to settle the quarrels of 
Christians in the west as they had settled them in the east — by the 
extinction of Christianity itself — were to be hurled back into their proper 
barbarism. 


These magnificent visions fell from him in conversations with the bishop of 
Bayonne,” and may be gathered from hints and fragments of his 
correspondence. Extravagant as they seem, the prospect of realising them 
was, humanly speaking, neither chimerical nor even improbable. He had but 
made the common mistake of men of the world who are the representatives 
of an old order of things at the time when that order is doomed and dying. 


If we look at the matter, however, from a more earthly point of view, the 
causes which immediately defeated Wolsey’s policy were not such as 
human foresight could have anticipated. We ourselves, surveying the 
various parties in Europe with the light of our knowledge of the actual 
sequel, are perhaps able to understand their real relations; but if in 1527 a 
political astrologer had foretold that within two years of that time the pope 
and emperor who had imprisoned him would be cordial allies, that the 
positions of England and Spain toward the papacy would be diametrically 
reversed, and that the two countries were on the point of taking their posts, 
which they would ever afterwards maintain, as the champions respectively 
of the opposite principles to those which at that time they seemed to 
represent, the prophecy would have been held scarcely less insane than a 
prophecy six or even three years before the event, that in the year 1854 


England would be united with an emperor Napoleon for the preservation of 
European order.* 


Leopold Von Ranke 


Henry VIII’s resolve to summon parliament was of almost greater 
importance to progress than the change of ministry. During the fourteen 
years of his administration Wolsey had summoned parliament but once, and 
that when he needed an extraordinary grant of funds for the war in alliance 
with the emperor against France. The parliament and the nation had always 
complained against Wolsey’s oppressive and extravagant management of 
finances. His fall and the summoning of a parliament seemed a renewal of 
parliamentary principles in general. 


Wolsey cannot be counted among statesmen of the first rank, either 
mentally or morally; yet his position and ability, his ambition and his 
political scheme, what he accomplished and what he suffered, his triumph 
and his tragedy, have gained him an immortal name in English history. His 
effort to bind the royal power to the papacy by strongest bonds, rent them 
asunder forever. The moment he was dead the clergy was made subject to 
the crown, a subjection which could only mean a final breach. Indeed, the 
whole clerical body was involved in Wolsey’s guilt. P 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE DIVORCE FROM ROME 


[1530-1535 A.D.] 


If Heniy VIII had died previous to the first agitation of the divorce, his loss 
would have been deplored as one of the heaviest misfortunes which had 
ever befallen the country, and he would have left a name which would have 
taken its place in history by the side of that of the Black Prince or of the 
conqueror of Agincourt. Left at the most trying age, with his character 
unformed, with the means at his disposal of gratifying every inclination, 
and married by his ministers when a boy to an unattractive woman far his 
senior, he had lived for thirty-six years almost without blame, and bore 
through England the reputation of an upright and virtuous king. We must 
allow him, therefore, the benefit of his past career, and be careful to 
remember it when interpreting his later actions. 


Unbroken prosperity and early independence of control had been his most 
serious misfortune. He had capacity, if his training had been equal to it, to 
be one of the greatest of men. With all his faults about him, he was still 
perhaps the greatest of his contemporaries; and the man best able of all 
living Englishmen to govern England, had been set to do it by the 
conditions of his birth. — J. A. Froude.6 


The eventful history of this great minister, Wolsey, has led us into the 
autumn of the year succeeding his disgrace ; it will be necessary to revert to 
that event, and to notice the changes occasioned by his removal from the 
royal councils. The duke of Norfolk became president of the cabinet; the 
duke of Suffolk, earl marshal, and the viscount Rochford, soon afterwards 
created earl of Wiltshire, retained their former places. To appoint a 
successor to Wolsey in the chancery was an object of great importance. The 


As Scythia is very barren of wood, they have the following contrivance to 
dress the flesh of the victim : having flayed the animal, they strip the flesh 
from the bones, and if they have them at hand, they throw it into certain 
pots made in Scythia, and resembling the Lesbian caldrons, though 
somewhat larger ; under these a fire is made with the bones. If these pots 
cannot be procured, they enclose the flesh with a certain quantity of water 
in the paunch of the victim, and make a fire with the bones as before. The 
bones being very inflammable, and the paunch without difficulty made to 
contain the flesh separated from the bone, the ox is thus made to dress 
itself, which is also the case with the other victims. When the whole is 
ready, he who sacrifices throws down with some solemnity before him the 
entrails and the more choice pieces. They sacrifice different animals, but 
horses in particular. 


Such are the sacrifices and ceremonies observed with respect to their other 
deities ; but to the god Mars, the particular rites which are paid are these : in 
every district they construct a temple to this divinity of this kind ; bundles 
of small wood are heaped together, to the length of three stadia, and quite as 
broad, but not so high ; the top is a regular square, three of the sides are 
steep and broken, but the fourth is an inclined plane forming the ascent. To 
this jjlace are every year brought one hundred and fifty wagons full of these 
bundles of wood, to repair the structure which 
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the severity of the climate is apt to destroy. Upon the summit of such a pile 
each Scythian tribe places an ancient scimetar, which is considered as the 
shrine of Mars, and is annually honoured by the sacrifice of sheep and 
horses ; indeed, more victims are offered to this deity than to all the other 
divinities. It is their custom also to sacrifice every hundredth captive, but in 
a different manner from their other victims. Having poured libations upon 
their heads, they cut their throats into a vessel placed for that purpose. With 
this, carried to the summit of the pile, they besmear the above-mentioned 
scimetar. Whilst this is doing above, the following ceremony is observed 
below : from these human victims they cut off the right arms close to the 
shoulder, and throw them up into the air. This ceremony being performed 


office was at length given to Sir Thomas More, the treasurer of the 
household and chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. Sir William 
Fitzwilliam succeeded 
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More and Dr. Stephen Gardiner wa smade secretary to the king, who 
believed him to have inherited the abihties of the cardinal, and would have 
raised him perhaps to equal power could he have been induced to relinquish 
his profession as a churchman. These six formed the privy council; but, if 
we may believe the account given by the French ambassador Du Bellai,</ 
Anne Boleyn was the real minister, who through her uncle and father ruled 
in the cabinet, and by the influence of her charms exercised the most 
despotic sway over the heart and mind of her lover. 


SIR THOMAS MORE SUCCEEDS WOLSEY 


It may justly excite surprise that More should accept this dangerous office. 
With a delicate conscience and a strong sense of duty, he was not a fit 
associate for loss timorous colleagues; the difficulties which in the course 
of two years compelled him to retire from court must even now have stared 
him in the face; and it was still in his power to avoid, but uncertain if he 
could weather, the storm. As a scholar he was celebrated in every part of 
Europe, and as a lawyer he had long practised with applause and success. 
From the office of under-sheriff or common sergeant Henry had called him 
to court, had employed him in different embassies, and had rewarded him 
with the lucrative preferments which have already been mentioned. The 
merit of More was universally acknowledged; even Wolsey declared that he 


knew no one more worthy to be his successor; but there were few instances 
in which the seals had been intrusted to any but dignified churchmen, none 
in which they had been given to a simple knight. ^ 


PARLIAMENT ATTACKS CHURCH ABUSES 


There had not been a parliament called since 1523. During the legatine rule 
of Wolsey the pecuniary exactions of the church had become oppressive to 
all ranks of the people. The spirituality had grown essentially worldly 
minded, and any attempt to resist their encroachments was stigmatised with 
the terrible name of heresy. In the six weeks of their session the commons 
asserted their determination to set some bounds to a power which was more 
obnoxious, because more systematic in its pecuniary inflictions, than the 
illegal subsidies and compulsory loans of the crown. There was a certain 
point of reform to which More would go, but not a step beyond. The 
reformers of doctrine were as obnoxious to him as to Wolsey. But, though a 
rigid Catholic in doctrine and discipline. More was too wise and honest not 
to see that the rapacity of the oflficials of the church, and the general laxity 
as to pluralities and non-residence, were shaking the foundations of 
ecclesiastical authority even more than the covert hostility of the dreaded 
Lutherans. We cannot doubt that it was with his sanction that three 
important statutes were passed in this parliament of the 21st year of Henry. 


The statutes themselves furnish a suflScient evidence of their necessity. “An 
act concerning fines and sums of money to be taken by the ministers of 
bishops and other ordinaries of the holy church for the probate of testament 
” declares “that the said unlawful exactions of the said ordinaries and their 
ministers be nothing reformed nor amended, but greatly augmented and 
increased.” This was a grievance which touched every owner of property. 
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But there was another species of exaction which fastened upon the dead 
with the rapacity of the vulture, and reached even the humblest in the land. 
This was the taking of mortuaries, or corpse presents. The chronicler Hall,/ 
reciting this grievance, says, ” The children of the defunct should all die for 
hunger, and go a-begging, rather than they would of charity give to them the 
sely cow which the dead man ought owned, if he had only one,” By these 
two statutes the fees upon probates and the demand for mortuaries were 
brought within reasonable limits. There were other causes of complaint 
against the ecclesiastics. It was objected that spiritual persons occupied 
farms; bought and sold at profit various kinds of produce; kept tan-houses 
and breweries — all which practices were declared unlawful. 


That the ecclesiastics would stoutly resist such attacks upon long-con- 
tinued abuses, which in their minds had assumed the shape of rights, was a 
necessary result of their extensive power. No vital blow had as yet touched 
the strong fabric of their prosperity, but this assault upon its outworks por- 
tended danger close at hand. Their resistance was as unwise as it was 
useless. During the progress of the discussions in parliament on these bills 
there was much railing on both sides. In this first great quarrel of the church 
and the commons there were wounds inflicted which never healed. On 
every side there were the evidences of the vast endowments of the English 
church — splendid cathedrals, rich abbeys, shrines of inestimable value, 
bishops and abbots surrounded with baronial splendour, ample provision for 
the working clergy. And yet all the wealth of this church, acknowledged to 
be greater than that of any other church in Christendom, could not protect 
the people from the irritating demands which were generally made at the 
season of family affliction, and pressed too often upon the widow and the 
fatherless. These oppressions were more keenly felt because, however the 
commons might disavow the accusation, there was a doubt, very widely 
spread, of the infallibility of the church, which doubt Bishop Fisher 
denominated ” lack of faith.” It was not only the dislike of proctors, and 
summoners, and appa-ritors— a dislike as old as the days of Chaucer — 
which influenced many sober and religious persons, but the craving for 
some higher teaching than that which led to the burning of the English 
Testament in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Many copies of Tyndale’s translation had been brought into the country, 
“which books the common people used and daily read privily; which the 
clergy would not admit, for they punished such persons as had read, 
studied, or taught the same, with great extremity.” Wolsey made strenuous 
efforts to restrain the printing of the Scripture in the people’s tongue, as we 
learn from a most interesting letter of Anne Boleyn to Cromwell after she 
became queen : ” Whereas we be credibly informed that the bearer hereof, 
Richard Herman, merchant and citizen of Antwerp, in Brabant, was in the 
timxe of the late lord cardinal put and expelled from his freedom and 
fellowship of and in the English house there, for nothing else, as he 
affirmeth, but only for this — that he did both with his goods and policy, to 
his great hurt and hindrance in this world, help to the setting forth of the 
New Testament in English.” The queen therefore prays the powerful 
secretary to restore “this good and honest merchant” to his liberty and 
fellowship. It is painful to think that whilst this toleration sprang out of the 
kind heart and clear understanding of “Mistress Anne,” the equally kind 
nature of Sir Thomas More was so crusted over by his rigid habits of 
submission to the discipline of the church, that for the use and study of 
Tyndale’s and Joy’s Testaments “he imprisoned and punished a great 
number, so that for this cause a great rumour and controversy rose daily 
amongst the people.” 
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These persecutions against the possessors of the Testament were a part of 
that system of accusations for heresy which had rendered England a terrible 
country for earnest men and women to live in, who sought a higher guide to 
duty than the absolute direction of the priest. Contrary to the statute of 
Henry IV, which, however to be condenmed as sanctioning the persecution 
of the Lollards, required that they should be openly proceeded against, 
accused persons were now subjected to secret examination ; were detained 
in custody for unlimited periods; were discharged without amends; or 
consigned to the stake if condemned of heresy, or to make purgation and 
bear a fagot to thoir shame and undoing. Lucky were those who thus 


escaped upon their submis.’/ion. Those of the heroic mould, who could 
look death in the face for conscience sake — as James Bayham did, who 
refused to accuse his friends in the Temple, or to show where his books 
were, recanting his former abjuration— such had to abide the fires of 
Smithfield, and find an honourable place in the Protestant martyrology. 


THE KING S DEBTS REPUDIATED 


Wolsey was a bold financier, and his projects, as we have seen, were not 
always successful when he attempted to raise money without the 
instrumentality of parliament. But when Wolsey was gone, there appeared 
less scru-I)ulous managers of the royal revenues than the unhesitating 
cardinal. The king had obtained very large sums, by way of loan, from 
public bodies and from individuals, in 1525, when the insurrections of 
Suffolk compelled him to withdraw the demand for a sixth of every man’s 
substance. Those who had lent the money — and Wolsey had used his 
rhetoric most unsparingly to swell the number — ” reckoned surely of the 
payment of the same, and therefore some made their wills of the same, and 
some other did set it over to other for debt.” The lords and commons had 
the audacity to renounce all claims to these loans, not only for themselves 
but for every man to whom the king was indebted, in consideration of his 
highness’s constant labours to defend his kingdom, to uphold the church, 
and to establish peace amongst his subjects. It required all the insolent 
despotism of a Tudor to humiliate the parliament to an assertion that the 
enormous revenues which the Plantagenets had never hesitated to spend for 
public objects, were to be deemed as private funds, “which his grace might 
have kept and reserved to his own use.” The parliament which had 
accomplished such salutary reforms, and also perpetrated such gross 
injustice, was prorogued on the 17th of December, 1529. Domingo and 
Palmer were two hangers-on of the court, who made the king thus pay for 
their powers of amusement — far more ignoble servants than his fools, 
Somers, Sexton, and Williams. 


After the Christmas revelries Henry has serious business on his hand. The 
disguisings and interludes of Greenwich, with Mistress Anne ever the 
gayest of the throng, whilst the queen sits in her solitary chamber, make the 


king more and more impatient on the subject of the divorce. On the 23d of 
January we find that the sum of £1743. Ss. Od. is paid “by the king’s 
commandment for the depechement of my lord Wiltshire and others, in their 
journey towards the emperor.” “My lord of Wiltshire” was Anne Boleyn’s 
father. The “others” were Doctor Stokesley, elected bishop of London, and 
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Dr. Henry Lee, the king’s almoner. With them were also “divers doctors 
both of law and divinity.” Amongst these was Thomas Cranmer, who 
occupies so prominent a part in the history of the Reformation. 


APPEAL TO THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE POPE (1530 A.D.) 


The pope was at Bologna, an unwilling agent In the humiliation of Italy, 
The war with the imperialists had desolated the fairest spots of Lombardy. 
Clement, the weak and vacillating bishop of Rome, but the patriotic Italian 
prince, had, amidst this misery, to place the crown on the head of Charles, 
as king of Lombardy and emperor of the Romans. The ceremony took place 
at Bologna on the 24th of February. Before the emperor departed from 
Bologna the earl of Wiltshire had arrived. He had a difficult office to 
perform— that of moving the pope to a decided course, in the presence of 
Charles, who had very sufficient reasons for strenuously resisting the 
demands of Henry. He had to conciliate the emperor, by offering the 
restitution of Queen Catherine’s original dowry. He had to work upon the 
pope’s fears, by intimating that “the defender of the faith” would pursue his 
own career, if the holy see was inimical, without bending to its authority. To 
the father of Anne Bole3m the emperor objected that he was an interested 
party in the case; and although the earl replied with spirit, that he was there 
only as the subject and servant of his master, and to express the scruples of 
his conscience and his firm intention no longer to live in sin, Charles 
maintained a resolute attitude of hostility to the whole proceeding. The 
unhappy pope was in a fearful perplexity. He said to the bishop of Tarbes,? 
several times, that he cared not how the marriage of Henry should be 


accomplished, by dispensation of the legate in England, or otherwise. All 
that he desired was to shift his personal responsibility. The embassy 
returned home, having effected nothing. 


The declarations which were gathered from the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and from universities and ecclesiastical bodies in France and 
Italy, were favourable to the desires of the king of England, as they 
pronounced against the lawfulness of his marriage with his brother’s 
widow. It has been a subject of historical contention whether these opinions 
were given with perfect fairness, or whether intimidation and bribery were 
not resorted to. Into this discussion it is scarcely necessary for us to enter. 
There are some characteristic letters of Henry which clearly enough show 
that the younger members of the university of Oxford were frightened into a 
submission which the seniors readily yielded. When such a sovereign sent 
to the convocation his command that they should not lean “to wilful and 
sinister opinions of your own several minds,” and desired the heads of 
houses to conduce and frame the young persons into order and conformity 
— for ” if the youth of the university will play masteries as they begin to 
do, we doubt not but they shall well perceive that non est honum irritare 
crabrones^ [it is not good to disturb a hornets’ nest] — then, we may be 
sure, it was quite unnecessary surreptitiously to affix to the decision the 
university seal gotten out “by strange subtil means,” as Queen Catherine 
intimated. Cambridge also admitted the unlawfulness of the marriage, 
according to the divine law, but gave no answer upon the question whether 
the pope had power to grant a dispensation. 


In March, 1531, these opinions were laid before the house of commons; and 


More, as chancellor, said: “Now you of this commons house may report in 
your countries what you have seen and heard, and then all men shall 
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openly perceive that the king has not attempted this matter of will or 
pleasure, as some strangers report, but only for the discharge of his 


conscience and surety of he succession of the realm.” More, in his inmost 
heart, disliked the whole measure, and these official words must have come 
very hesitatingly from his lips. The religious plea, “for the discharge of his 
conscience,” and the political plea of the “surety of the succession of the 
realm,” were the self-deceptions with which Henry covered the impulses of 
his own passions, prompting him to the grossest cruelty and injustice. 


The able historian Froude, who sets up the state necessity as an excuse for 
many of the enormities of this reign, considers that this ciuestion was one 
“vitally affecting the interests of a great nation”; and avers that “the laity, 
with the alternative before them of civil war and the returning miseries of 
the preceding century, could brook no judgment which did not answer to 
their wishes.” Is it to be believed that the remote possibility of a disputed 
succession had thus interested the laity — by which term we understand the 
body of the people — to become enthusiastic supporters of the king’s 
personal desire to put away the companion of more than half his life — the 
mother of a daughter to whom their allegiance would have been readily 
transferred on the event of the king’s death, without the slightest chance of 
civil war? The English people were not then, nor have they been at any 
time, so ready to encounter a great present difficulty for a contingent 
danger. The general opinion is pretty clearly set forth by the contemporary 
chronicler. Hall:/ “When these determinations were published, all wise men 
in the realm much abhorred this marriage ; but women, and such as were 
more wilful than wise or learned, spake against the determination, and said 
that the universities were corrupt, and enticed so to do — which is not to be 
thought.” The foreign Protestants were decidedly hostile to what was held, 
by friend and by foe, not as a religious question or a national question, but 
was denominated ” the king’s cause.” 


We are entering upon a great field of history, in which, amidst the most 
crooked and uncertain paths, we have to feel our way at every step. The 
passions and prejudices which belonged to such a mighty change still 
survive, in a modified shape. They still give a colour to our political 
feelings and religious life. Let us endeavour to tell this wondrous story with 
a strict regard to the evidences upon which a true narration must be 
founded. Henry was in dread of being cited to Rome, and in April, 1531, 
desires his ambassador. Doctor Bennet, to use every means ” to put over the 


process as long as ye may”; and yet, “as of yourself privily to say to the 
pope, that ye be advertised from your friends out of England, such as be 
learned in the laws and of our council, that it were the plainest entry the 
pope might make to the destruction of his whole authority, to strike upon 
this point to call us to Rome.” The king desired that the cause should be 
decided in an indifferent place, by indifferent judges. The emperor was 
wholly opposed to the process being removed from Rome, and urged the 
pope to make no more delays in the matter. 


Yet at this period was the king so far from connecting his impatience of the 
papal power with any favour to the doctrines of the reformers, that he has 
instructed Waughan, his ambassador in the Netherlands, “to advise a young 
man named Frith to leave his wilful opinions and errors, and to return into 
his native country”; and, through Cromwell, has also desired that good and 
wholesome exhortations for his conversion and amendment should be given 
to Tyndale. Frith did return, and, as Cranmer very unfeelingly wrote in 
1533, was “to go unto the fire.” Tyndale remained in the Netherlands, to be 
first imprisoned, and then strangled, by the persecutors of the reformers, 
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there, in 1536, after having published his admirable translations of the 
Scriptures, which the ” defender of the faith ” proscribed. 


Sir Thomas More was a thoroughly conscientious minister, but he was in a 
false position. He held the great seal only about two years and a half, and 
then resigned his office. May 16, 1532. Retiring, with small provision of 
fortune, but richly endowed with a contented and happy nature, he wrote to 
Erasmus that “he had obtained what, from a child, he had continually 
wished — that, being freed from business and public affairs he might live 
for a time only to God and himself.” During his tenure of high place the 
persecution of heretics was not violent. Erasmus <^ has said that it was a 
sufficient proof of his clemency that while he was chancellor no man was 
put to death “for these pestilent dogmas.” “ But he took part in the 


examination of heretics before the council, sanctioned their imprisonment, 
and caused a boy and a bedlamite to be whipped for “ungracious heresy,” 
according to his own statement. That More, at this period, should have 
manifested a devoted attachment to the doctrines of the church without 
entertaining some of its persecuting spirit, was scarcely to be expected, 
even from his beautiful nature.* 


PROGRESS OF THE DIVORCE 


In Germany the king’s agents had derived little benefit either from the 
Catholics or the reformers. Luther and Melanchthon openly condemned his 
plan of a divorce, but were willing to indulge him with power to contract a 
second marriage pending the life of his first wife, after the practice of the 
ancient patriarchs. This novel doctrine some months later found an advocate 
even in Rome. A grave divine — who he was, or at whose instigation he 
acted, we know not — advised the pontiff to issue a dispensation 
empowering the king to marry a second wife. So much Clement 
communicated to Henry’s agents. There was something in his manner so 
reserved and unusual that it awakened suspicion. But he eluded every 
attempt to draw from hini further explication, and some days later informed 
them that his council had considered the question, and had determined, that 
it was not in his power to grant any such dispensation. 


Foiled in Germany, the king rested his hopes on France and her fourteen 
universities; but when he claimed the assistance of his French brother, that 
prince artfully replied that he dared not provoke the resentment of the 
emperor till he had paid two millions of crowns, the ransom of his sons, 
who were detained as hostages in Spain. The impatience of Henry 
swallowed the bait. He advanced to Francis four hundred thousand crowns 
as a loan, postponed for an unlimited period the payment of five hundred 
thousand already due to him from that monarch, and sent to him the ” lily of 
diamonds,” which Charles and Maximilian had formerly pawned to Henry 
VII for the sum of fifty thousand crowns. In due course of time the princes 
were liberated, and Francis, now his own master, displayed his gratitude to 
Henry by labouring to procure from the faculty of theology in Paris an 
answer in favour of the divorce. But the opposition was numerous and 


on each victim severally, they depart ; the arms remain where they happen 
to fall, the bodies elsewhere. 


The above is a description of their sacrifices. Swine are never used for this 
purpose, nor will they suffer them to be kept in their country. 


Their military customs are these : every Scythian drinks the blood of the 
first person he slays ; the heads of all the enemies who fall by his hand in 
battle he presents to his king : this offering entitles him to a share of the 
plunder, which he could not otherwise claim. Their mode of stripping the 
skin from the head is this : they make a circular incision behind the ears, 
then, taking hold of the head at the top, they gradually flay it, drawing it 
towards them. They next soften it in their hands, removing every fleshy part 
which may remain by rubbing it with an ox’s hide ; they afterwards suspend 
it, thus prepared, from the bridles of their horses, when they both use it as a 
napkin, and are proud of it as a trophy. Whoever possesses the greater 
niunber of these, is deemed the most illustrious. Some there are who sew 
together several of these portions of human skin and convert them into a 
kind of shepherd’s garment. There are others who preserve the skins of the 
right arms, nails and all, of such enemies as they kill, and use them as a 
covering for their quivers. The human skin is of all others certainly the 
whitest, and of a very firm texture ; many Scythians will take the whole 
skin of a man, and having stretclied it upon wood, use it as a covering to 
their horses. 


Such are the customs of this people : this treatment, however, of their 
enemies’ heads, is not universal ; it is only perpetrated on those whom they 
most detest. They cut off the skull below the eye-brows, and having 
cleansed it thoroughly, if they are poor, they merely cover it with a piece of 
leather ; if they are rich, in addition to this, they decorate the inside with 
gold ; it is afterwards used as a drinking cup. They do the same with respect 
to their nearest connections, if any dissensions have arisen, and they 
overcome them in combat before the king. If any stranger whom they deem 
of consequence happen to visit them, they make a display of these heads, 
and relate every circumstance of the previous connection, the provocations 
received, and their subsequent victory : this they consider as a testimony of 
their valour. 


obstinate, and the contest between the crown and the faculty lasted for 
several months, till a spurious 


[‘Aubrey,!/ however, says that “there were five holocausts atSmithfield 
during his chancellorship, besides similar horrors in provincial towns.” He 
quotes More’s own epitaph for himself, “furibu.t, homicidis, hotretique 
molestvs, i. e. hard, or troublesome, to tliieves, murderers, and heretics. His 
own words repudiate the suspicion of leniency.” Froude& also says, “No 
sooner had the seals changed hands than the Smithfield fires 
recommenced.”! 
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decree was fabricated by order of Francis, and was afterwards published by 
Henry as the real decision of the university of Paris. 


It had been originally intended to lay before the pontiff a mass of opinions 
and subscriptions as the united voice of the Christian world pronouncing in 
favour of the divorce. But Clement knew (and Henry was aware that he 
knew) the arts by which they had been purchased or extorted, and both were 
sensible that, independently of other considerations, they did not reach the 
real merits of the question ; for all of them were founded on the supposition 
that the marriage between Arthur and Catherine had actually been 
consummated— a disputed point which the king was unable to prove, and 
which the queen most solemnly denied. In the place of these opinions it was 
deemed more prudent to substitute a letter to the pope, July 30th, 1530, 
subscribed by the lords spiritual and temporal, and b}/ a certain num-ber of 
commoners, in the name of the whole nation. This instrument complains in 
forcible terms of Clement’s partiality and ter-giversation. What crime had 
the king of England committed that he could not obtain what the most 
learned men and the most celebrated universities declared to be his right? 
The kingdom was threatened with the calamities of a disputed s\icces-sion, 
which could be averted only by a lawful marriage; and yet the celebration 
of that marriage was prevented by the affected delays and unjust partiality 


of the pontiff. Nothing remained but to apply the remedy without his 
interference. It might be an evil, but it would prove a less evil than the 
precarious and perilous situation in which England was now placed. 


To this menacing remonstrance Clement had replied, September 27th, 1530, 
with temper and firmness, that the charge of partiality would have come 
with more truth and a better grace from the opposite party ; that he had 
pushed his indulgence for the king beyond the bounds of law and equity, 
and had refused to act on the queen’s appeal till the whole college of 
cardinals unanimously charged him with injustice; that, if he had not since 
proceeded with his cause, it v/as because Henry had appointed no attorney 
to plead for him, and because his ambassadors at Bologna had asked for 
additional time. Bennet was ordered to follow Clement to Rome, where he 
was joined by the bishop of Tarbes, now created a cardinal, and empowered 
to act as envoy from the king of France on the behalf of Henry. They were 
instructed to propose the following expedients to the pontiff. They 
requested him to appoint a court of three English bishops, or, if there 
existed any objection to the bishops, to convert the convocation of the 
province of Canterbury into a 


Canterbury 
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court, with full power to hear and determine the cause of the divorce 
without reserve or appeal. He replied that, in as far as regarded himself, he 
would readily appoint such a court, but that he could not do it in justice nor 
according to law without the consent of the queen, who had already 
commenced proceedings both in the court of the signature and in the 
consistory. 


It was then asked whether, on the supposition that Henry should make use 
of such remedies as in his conscience he thought lawful, Clement would 
bind himself to remain passive, and refuse to interfere at the request of 
Catherine; a question to which he returned an indignant answer, as if he 
looked upon it as an insult. They insisted on the evils to the church which 
might ensue from the displeasure of two such powerful monarchs, but he 
replied, “that if such inconvenience should follow, he had lever it should 
follow for doing his duty than the like should follow for lack of not doing 
it.” There remained but one resource, to request that he would stay the 
proceedings in the Roman courts, for the purpose of gaining time for an 
amicable compromise between the parties. To this he consented, but for 
three weeks only, and the cardinal and Bennet wrote to Henry, detailing 
these particulars, and informing him that Clement, though he interposed 
every obstacle in his power, would soon be compelled, through the urgent 
solicitations of the un-perialists, to issue an inhibitory breve, forbidding all 
archbishops or bishops, courts or tribunals, to give judgment in the 
matrimonial cause against Catherine. 


THE RISE OF CROMWELL 


The mistress and her advocates were rescued from danger by the boldness 
and ingenuity of Cromwell. The subsequent elevation of Cromwell to the 
highest honours in the state reflects an interest on the more obscure portion 
of his private hfe. His father was a fuller in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. The son in his early youth served as a trooper in the wars of Italy ; 
from the army he passed to the service of a Venetian merchant ; and after 
some time, returning to England, exchanged the counter for the study of the 
law. Wolsey had employed him to dissolve the monasteries which had been 
granted for the establishment of his colleges, a trust which he discharged to 
the satisfaction of his patron, at the same time that he enriched himself. His 
principles, however, if we may believe his own assertions, were of the most 
flagitious description. He followed Wolsey to Esher, but despairing of the 
fortune of the fallen favourite, hastened to court, purchased with pr’esents 
the protection of the ministers, and was confirmed in that oflSce under the 
king which he had before held under the cardmal — the stewardship of the 
lands of the dissolved monasteries. 


The day after the king’s intention had transpired, Cromwell, who, to use his 
own words, was determined to “make or mar,” solicited and obtained an 
audience. He felt, he said, his own inability to give advice, but neither 
affection nor duty would suffer him to be silent when he beheld the anxiety 
of his sovereign. It might be presumption in him to judge ; but he thought 
the king’s difficulties arose from the timidity of his counsellors, who were 
led astray by outward appearances and by the opinions of the vulgar. The 
learned and the universities had pronounced in favour of the divorce. 
Nothing was wanting but the approbation of the pope. That approbation 
might indeed be useful to check the resentment of the emperor; but if it 
could not be obtained, was Henry to forego his right? Let him rather imitate 
the princes of Germany, who had thrown off the yoke of Rome ; let him, 
with the 
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authority of parliament, declare himself the head of the church within his 
own realm. At present England was a monster with two heads. But were the 
king to take into his own hands the authority now usurped by the pontiff, 
every anomaly would be rectified, the present difficulties would vanish, and 
the churchmen, sensible that their lives and fortunes were at his disposal, 
would become the obsequious ministers of his will. 


Henry listened with surprise and pleasure to a discourse which flattered not 
only his passion for Anne Boleyn, but his thirst of wealth and greediness of 
power. He thanked Cromwell, and ordered him to be sworn of his privy 
council. 


THE KING BECOMES “SUPREME HEAD OF THE CHURCH ” (1531 
A.D.) 


It was evident that the adoption of this title would experience considerable 
opposition from the clergy; but the cunning of Cromwell had already 
organised a plan which promised to secure their submission. “When the 
statutes of pra?munire were passed, a power was given to the sovereign to 
modify or suspend their operation at his discretion ; and from that time it 
had been customary for the king to grant letters of license or protection to 
particular individuals who meant to act or had already acted against the 
letter of these statutes. Hence Wolsey had been careful to obtain a patent 
under the great seal, authorising him to exercise the legatine authority; nor 
did any person during fifteen years presume to accuse him of violating the 
law. When, however, he was indicted for the supposed offence, he refused 
to plead the royal permission, and through motives of prudence suffered 
judgment to pass against him. 


Now, on the ground of his conviction, it was argued that all the clergy were 
liable to the same penalty, because by admitting his jurisdiction they had 
become, in the language of the statute, his fautors and abettors; and the 
attorney-general was instructed to file an information against the whole 
body in the court of King’s Bench. The convocation hastily assembled, 
February 7th, 1531, and offered a present of one hundred thousand pounds 
in return for a full pardon. To their grief and astonishment, Henry refused 
the proposal, unless in the preamble to the grant a clause were introduced 
acknowledging the king ” to be the protector and only supreme head of the 
church and clergy of England.” Three days were consumed in useless 
consultation. The grant [called the Act of Appeals] was made March 2nd, 
1531 ; but in the enumeration of the motives on which it was grounded was 
inserted within a parenthesis the following clause: “of which church and 
clergy we acknowledge his majesty to be the chief protector, the only and 
supreme lord, and, as far as the law of Christ will allow, the supreme head.” 
The northern convocation adopted the same language, and voted for the 
same purpose a grant of eighteen thousand eight hundred and forty pounds. 


It is plain that the introduction of the words, ” as far as the law of Christ 
will allow,” served to invalidate the whole recognition; since those who 
might reject the king’s supremacy -could maintain that it was not allowed 
by the law of Christ. But Henry was yet wavering and irresolute ; he 
sought to intimidate the court of Rome, but had not determined to separate 


from its communion; it was therefore thought sufficient to have made a 
beginning; the qualifying clause might be afterwards expunged, whenever 
the occasion required. In the mean while the inhibitory brief had been 
signed by Clement, and published with the usual solemnity in Flanders, 
January 5th, 1531. That it might make the less impression on the minds of 
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cellor, attended by twelve peers, went to the lower house ; the answers of 
the universities were read; above a hundred papers, said to contain the 
opinions of theologians and canonists, were exhibited ; and the members 
were exhorted, on their return to their homes, to acquaint their neighbours 
with the justice of the royal cause. 


After the prorogation, May 31st, several lords were deputed to wait on the 
queen, and to request that, for the quiet of the king’s conscience, she would 
refer the matter to the decision of four temporal and four spiritual peers. 
“God grant him a quiet conscience,” she replied, “but this shall be your 
answer : I am his wife, lawfully married to him by order of holy church ; 
and so I will abide until the court of Rome, which was privy to the 
beginning, shall have made thereof an end.” A second deputation was sent 
July 14th, with an order for her to leave the palace at Windsor. “Go where I 
may,” she answered, “I shall still be his lawful wife.” In obedience to the 
king, she repaired to Ampthill, where, if she was no longer treated as queen, 
she no longer witnessed the ascendancy of her rival. 


By this time the imperialists had acquired a decided superiority at Rome ; 
but their progress was checked by the obstacles which Clement’s secret 
partiality for the king of England repeatedly threw in their way. They 
prayed judgment against him, on the ground that he refused to plead; the 
pontiff, to elude the demand, requested Henry to appoint an agent with the 
office of excusator, who might show cause for his absence. Sir Edward 
Came was sent, but with verbal instructions, and without powers in 
writing.“ If Clement was mortified with this omission, he was still more 
distressed when he received a letter from Catherine announcing her formal 
expulsion from court, and praying the pontiff no longer to refuse her justice. 
In the most forcible but affectionate terms he wrote to the king, January 25, 


1532, and painted the infamy which by his late conduct he had stamped on 
his own character. He had married a princess of distinguished virtue and 
allied in blood to the first sovereign in Europe ; and now, after the lapse of 
more than twenty years, he had ignominiously driven her from his court, to 
introduce in her place another woman with whom he lived openly, and to 
whom he transferred the conjugal affection due to his wife. Let him recall 
his queen and dismiss her rival. It was what he owed to himself; but 
Clement would receive it as a favour, the most signal favour which Henry 
had ever conferred on the apostolic see. 


ANNATES OR FIRST-FRUITS ABOLISHED 


But the time was past when the king sought to conciliate; his present object 
was intimidation, and with that purpose he had assembled the parliament. 
The annates or first-fruits, which were paid to the Roman see from most 
nations in Europe, formed the chief fund for the support of the cardinals in 
attendance on the pontiff. An act was passed for the abolition of this 
ecclesiastical impost. In the preamble it was stated that the annates had been 
originally established for the defence of Christendom against the infidels; 
that they had been insensibly augmented, till they became a constant drain 
on the wealth of the nation ; ^ and that it was necessary to provide an 
immediate remedy before the decease of the present bishops, of whom 
many were far 


P Henry’s consent was given only after he had been assured by the 
university of Orleans and the faculty of law at Paris, that he was not obliged 
to appear at Rome, and that it was not necessary to furnish the excusator 
with powers for the periormance of his office. ] 


“The amount was estimated at £4,000 per annum, on an average of many 
years. 
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advanced in years. It was therefore enacted that, if any prelate hereafter 
should presume to pay first-fruits to the see of Rome, he should forfeit his 
personalities to the king, and the profits of his see as long as he held it ; that 
if, in consequence of the omission, the necessary bulls were refused, he 
should nevertheless be consecrated by the archbishop, or two other bishops, 
as was usual in ancient times ; and that if on such account any censures or 
interdicts were issued by the pope, they should be utterly disregarded. 


It was not, however, that Henry sought to save the money, for he would 
eagerly have purchased the divorce with more costly sacrifices; nor that he 
wished to proceed to an open rupture with the court of Rome, for he still 
held out hopes of a reconciliation. But his real object was to influence the 
resolves of the pontiff by considerations of interest. Hence the rigour of the 
act was mitigated by the following provisions: 1. That for the expediting of 
his bulls, each bishop might lawfully pay fees after the rate of five per cent, 
on the amount of his yearly income; and 2, that (in order to come to an 
amicable composition with the pope) it should be at the option of the king 
to suspend or modify, to annul or enforce, the present statute by his letters 
patent, which in this instance should have the force of law. At the same time 
Cromwell ventured to proceed a step further in the prosecution of his plan 
for annexing to the crown the supreme jurisdiction in ecclesiastical 
concerns. An address was procured from the house of commons, 
complaining that the convocations of the clergy, without consulting the 
other estates, often enacted laws which regarded temporal matters, and 
which, though contrary to the statutes of the realm, were notwithstanding 
enforced by spiritual censures and prosecutions for heresy. 


This address was sent by Henry to the convocation May 10th, 1532, and 
was followed by a requisition that the clergy should promise never more to 
enact, publish, or enforce their constitutions without the royal authority or 
assent ; and that they should submit all those now in force to the 
consideration of a committee of thirty-two members, half laymen and half 
clergymen, to be chosen by the king, and to have the power of determining 
what constitutions ought to be abolished and what ought to be retained. 
Though Gardiner composed an eloquent answer to the address; though the 
clergy maintained that they had received from Christ authority to make such 
laws as were necessary for the government of their flocks in faith and 


morals, an authority admitted by all Christian princes, founded in Scripture, 
and “defended with most vehement and expugnable reasons and authorities 
by his majesty himself in his most excellent book against Luther”; though 
they consented to promise that in consideration of his zeal and wisdom they 
would never make any new constitutions during his reign without his 
assent, and were willing to submit the consideration of the old constitutions 
to the judgment of his grace alone, the king was inexorable; and after many 
discussions, a form of submission, which he consented to accept, was 
carried by large majorities, May 15th, 1532. The clause limiting the promise 
to the duration of the present reign was rejected, but the king was added to 
the committee, and the assent of the clergy was said to be grounded on their 
knowledge of his superior learning and piety. 


These proceedings, so hostile to the authority of the clergy and the interests 
of the pontiff, were immediately communicated to Carne at Rome. He had 
demanded to be admitted as excusator, and was opposed by the imperialists; 
the argurnents of counsel were heard on both sides ; and Clement, having 
spun out the discussion for some months, pronounced against the claim, 
and, July 13th, summoned the king to proceed with the cause in November. 
When the 
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day came, Came protested against the summons ; but the pontiff rejected 
the protest, and requested Henry to appear by his attorney; in which case 
delegates might be appointed to talie informations in England, though the 
final judgment must be reserved to the Roman see. At the same time he 
signed a breve, complaining that, in defiance of public decency, the king 
continued to cohabit with his mistress, declaring both of them 
excommunicated unless they should separate within a month after the 
receipt of the present letter; and, in case they should presume to marry, 
pronouncing such marriage invalid, and confirming his former prohibition 
against it. It seems, however, that for some reason, which is unknown, the 
publication of this breve was suspended. 


HENRY AND ANNE VISIT FRANCE (1532 A.D.) 


During the summer Henry had renewed his former treaties with France, 
and, in addition, had concluded a defensive alliance against any subsequent 
aggression on the part of the emperor. He had frequently solicited an 
interview with Francis; he now repeated his request in so urgent a manner, 
that the French king, though with considerable reluctance, acquiesced. But 
Anne Boleyn also sought to be of the party ; and the ambassador was 
secretly employed to procure for her an invitation from Francis, who on his 
part might be accompanied by the queen of Navarre. Whether he succeeded 
is very uncertain; at the appointed time the two kings repaired, the one to 
Calais, the other to Boulogne.“ As Henry had requested the meeting, he 
paid the first visit, October 21st ; and at the end of four days Francis 
returned with him to Calais, where he remained the same time. On Sunday 
evening, Novern-ber 28th, after supper, the door was suddenly thrown open 
; twelve persoris in masks and female dresses entered the room, and each 
singled out a gentleman to dance. Henry after some time took off the visors 
of the maskers, and it appeared that Francis had danced with Anne Boleyn. 
He conversed with her for some minutes apart, and the next morning sent 
her as a present a jewel valued at fifteen thousand crowns. 


While the royal attendants were amused with reports of a confederacy 
against the Turks, the two princes connnunicated to each other in secret the 
real or imaginary wrongs which they had suffered from the pontiff, and 
concerted measures to confine within narrower limits the pretensions of the 
Holy See. But they came to the discussion with far different feelings. The 
irritation of Henry sought to set at defiance the papal authority. Francis 
laboured, while he concealed his object, to effect a reconciliation between 
his friend and the pope. The king of England reluctantly acquiesced in the 
more temperate advice of the French king, to invite Clement to meet the 
two monarchs at Marseilles, where they might settle their existing 
differences in an amicable manner. Henry promised that he would attend in 
person, or by the first nobleman in his realm, and that in the interval he 
would abstain from every act which might tend to widen the breach 
between himself and the pope ; and Francis despatched to Rome the 
cardinals of Gram-mont and Tournon to arrange the preliminaries of the 
meeting, and wrote a letter to Clement protesting against the insult which he 


Once a year the prince or ruler of every district mixes a goblet of wine, of 
which those Scythians drink who have destroyed a public enemy. But of 
this they who have not done such a thing are not permitted to taste ; these 
are obliged to sit apart by themselves, which is considered as a mark of the 
greatest ignominy. They who have killed a number of enemies, are 
permitted on tliis occasion to drink from two cups joined together. 


They have amongst them a great number who j^ractise the art of divination 
; for this purpose they use a number of willow twigs, in this manner: 
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they bring large bundles of these together, and having untied them, dispose 
them one by one on the ground, each bundle at a distance from the rest. 
This done, they pretend to foretell the future, during which they take up the 
bundles separately and tie them again together. This mode of divination is 
hereditary among them. The enaries, or ” effeminate men,” affirm that the 
art of divination was taught them by the goddess Venus. They take also the 
leaves of the lime-tree, which dividing into three parts they twine round 
their fingers ; they then unbind it, and exercise the art to which they 
pretend. 


Whenever the Scythian monarch happens to be indisposed, he sends for 
three of the most celebrated of these diviners. When the Scythians desire to 
use the most solemn kind of oath, they swear by the king’s throne : these 
diviners, therefore, make no scruple of affirming that such or such 
individual, pointing him out by name, has forsworn himself by the royal 
throne. Immediately the person thus marked out is seized, and informed that 
by their art of divination, which is infallible, he has been indirectly the 
occasion of tlie king’s illness by having violated the oath which we have 
mentioned. If the accused not only denies the charge, but expresses himself 
enraged at the imputation, the king convokes a double number of diviners, 
who, examining into the mode which has been pursued in criminating him, 
decide accordingly. If he be found guilty, he immediately loses his head, 
and the tiiree diviners who were first consulted share his effects. If these 


had offered to all crowned heads by citing the king of England out of his 
dominions. 


< Henry wished both monarclis to be on a footing of equality, and desired 
that, if he brought Anne, Francis should bring the (juocn of Navarre; for he 
would not meet the queen of France, the emperor’s sister. Francis, however, 
did not comply with his whim, and was not accompanied by any lady. 
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Five years had now rolled away since Henry first solicited a divorce, three 
since he began to cohabit with Anne Boleyn, and still he appeared to have 
made but little progress towards the attainment of his object.“ The reader, 
who is acquainted with the impetuosity of his character, will perhaps admire 
his patience midcr so many delays and miscarriages; he may discover its 
true cause in the infecundity of Amie, which had hitherto disappointed the 
king’s most anxious wish to provide for the succession to the throne. 
Instead of making her his wife, he had in September last granted to her, and 
to the heirs male of her body forever, the dignity of marchioness of 
Pembroke, with an annuity to her of one thousand pounds for life out of the 
bishopric of Durham, and of another thousand out of several manors 
belonging to the crown ; but four months later she proved to be ina 
condition to promise him an heir ; and the necessity of placing beyond cavil 
the legitimacy of the child induced him to violate the pledge which he had 
so solenmly given to the king of France. 


On the 25th of January, 1533, at an early hour. Dr. Rowland Lee, one of the 
royal chaplains, received an order to celebrate mass in a room in the west 
turret of Whitehall. There he found the king attended by Norris and Hen- 
neage, two of the grooms of the chamber, and Anne Boleyn, accompanied 
by her train-bearer Anne Savage, afterwards Lady Berkeley. We are told 
that Lee, when he discovered the object for which he had been called, made 
some opposition; but Henry calmed his scruples with the assurance that 
Clement had pronounced in his favour, and that the papal instrument was 


safely deposited in his closet. ^ As soon as the marriage ceremony had been 
performed, the parties separated in silence before it was light ; and the 
father of Anne, now earl of Wiltshire and viscount Rochford, was 
despatched to announce the event, but in the strictest confidence, to Francis. 


At the same time he was instructed to dissuade that king from consenting to 
the intended marriage of his second son with the niece of Clement; or, if it 
could not be prevented, to prevail on him to make it a condition of the 
marriage that the pope should proceed no further in his censures against 
Henry. Then, if Clement did him justice, the recent proceeding would prove 
of no detriment; if not, he was determined to set the papal authority at 
defiance. But, contrary to his hopes, the interview was postponed; the 


“This charge of cohabitation has given offence. — See Hallam(;). Yet, if 
there were no other authority, the very case itself would justify it. A young 
woman between twenty and thirty listens to declarations of love from a 
married man who has already seduced her sister; and on his promise to 
abstain from his wife and to marry her, she quits her parental home and 
consents to live with him under the same roof, where for three years she is 
constantly in his company at meals, in his journeys, on occasions of 
ceremony, and at parties of pleasure. Can it betray any great want of 
candour to dispute the innocence of such intimacy between the two lovers? 
Their contemporaries seem to have had no scruple on that head. “The king,” 
writes Carlo Capello on May 13th, 1532, ” loses no opportunity of 
despatching matters, because, as is reported, my Lady Anne is heavy with 
child — Perche, come si dice, Madama Anna e gravida.” [Friedmann ^ 
thinks that the creation of .\nne as marchioness of Pembroke marks the date 
when she became the king’s mistress, exacting the title of nobility for 
herself and her heirs as a guaranty. She had previously purchased a false 
pedigree tracing to a Norman knight, and for this had been openly ridiculed 
in court. ] 


‘ Burnet »” treats this account as one of the fictions of Sanders «; but it is 
taken from a manuscript history’ of the divorce presented to Queen Mary, 
thirty years before the work of Sanders was published, and agrees perfectly 
with the attempt to keep the marriage secret for two or three months. Lee 
was made l)ishop of Chester, was translated to Lichfieldi and Coventry, and 


honoured with the presidentship of Wales. [Friedmann k believes that the 
priest was rather George BrowTi, an .Vugustinian friar, for whose services 
on this occasion Chapuis’ says he was made general of the mendicant 
friars. ] 
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pregnancy of the bride became visible; and on Easter eve orders were given 
that she should receive the honours due to the queen consort. The marriage 
was thus acknowledged April 12th; still the date of its celebration remained 
involved in mystery, and, to encourage the notion that the child had been 
conceived in wedlock, a report was artfully circulated that the nuptials had 
occurred at an earlier period, immediately after the separation of the two 
kings at Calais. 1 


THE RISE OF CRANMER 


Archbishop Warham, who had been driven from court by the ascendancy of 
Wolsey, was zealously attached to the ancient doctrines and the papal 
authority; his death, August 23rd, 1532, in the course of the last summer 
had empowered the king to raise to the first dignity in the English church a 
prelate of opposite principles, and more devoted to the will of his sovereign. 
Thomas Cranmer, at the recommendation of Henry, had been taken into the 
family of the Boleyns, and had assisted the father and the daughter with his 
services and advice : his book in favour of the divorce, the boldness with 
which he had advocated the royal cause at Rome, and the industry with 
which he had solicited signatures in Italy, had raised him in the esteem of 
the king; and soon after his return he had been appointed orator ad Ca? 
sarem, or ambassador attendant on the emperor. Both Henry and Anne 
flattered themselves that, by selecting him for the successor of Warham, 
they would possess an archbishop according to their own hearts. There was, 
however, one objection which might have proved fatal to his elevation with 
a prince who till his last breath continued to enforce with the stake and the 
halter the observance of clerical celibacy. Cranmer after the death of his 


wife had taken orders; but during one of his agencies abroad he had 
suffered himself to be captivated with the charms of a young woman, the 
niece of Osiander or of his wife, had married her in private, and had left her 
in Germany with her friends. 


Whether this marriage had come to the knowledge of Henry, or was 
considered by him invalid according to the canon law, is uncertain ; but, ” 
to the surprise and sorrow of many,” he resolved to raise Cranmer to the 
arch-bishopric, and appointed Doctor Hawkins to succeed him in the 
embassy. From Mantua, where the emperor then held his court, Cranmer 
returned to England ; the papal confirmation was asked and obtained ; the 
necessary bulls were expedited in the usual manner, and in a very few days 
after their arrival the consecration followed, March 30th. But by what 
casuistry could the archbishop elect, who was well acquainted with the 
services expected from him, reconcile it with his conscience to swear at his 
consecration canonical obedience to the pope, when he was already 
resolved to act in opposition to the papal authority? 


With the royal approbation he called four witnesses and a notary into the 
chapter-house of St. Stephen’s at Westminster, and in their presence 


* Hence the marriacje is dated on the 14th of November, 1532, the day 
when Henry and Anne sailed from Calais, by almost all our historians. But 
Godwin « and StoweP have assipined it to the 25th of January, the feast of 
the Conversion of St. Paul ; and that they are right is incontestably proved 
from a letter still extant, written by Archbishop Cranmer to his friend 
Hawkins, the ambassador to the emperor. After an account of the 
coronation, he proceeds thus: “But, nowe, sir, you may nott yma/yne that 
this coronacion was before her marriage, for she was married much about 
Sainte Paule’s daye laste, a.s the condicion thereof dothe well appere by 
reason she ys nowe somewhat bigge with chylde. Notwithstanding yt hath 
byn reported thorowte a great parte of the realme that I marled her, which 
was plainly false : for I myself knewe not therof a fortnyght after yt was 
donne. “ 
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declared that by the oath of obedience to the pope, which for the sake of 
form he should be obliged to take, he did not intend to bind himself to 
anything contrary to the law of God or prejudicial to the rights of the king, 
or prohibitory of such reforms as he might judge useful to the church of 
England. From the chapter-house, attended by the same persons, he 
proceeded to the steps of the high altar, declared in their presence that he 
adhered to the protestation which he had already read in their hearing, and 
then took the pontifical oath. The consecration followed; after which, 
having again reminded the same five individuals of his previous protest, he 
took the oath a second time, and received the pallium from the hands of the 
papal delegates. This extraordinary transaction gave birth to an animated 
controversy : the opponents of the archbishop branding him with the guilt 
of fraud and perjury, his advocates labouring to wipe away the imputation, 
and justifying his conduct by the extraordinary circumstances in which he 
was placed. We will only observe that oaths cease to offer any security, if 
their meaning may be qualified by previous protestations, made without the 
knowledge of the party who is principally interested.“ 


With an archbishop subservient to his pleasure, Henry determined to 
proceed with the divorce. The previous arrangements were intrusted to the 
industry of Cromwell. To prevent Catherine from opposing any obstacle to 
the proceedings meditated by Cranmer, an act of parliament was passed 
forbidding, mider the penalty of pra?mmiire, appeals from the spiritual 
judges in England to the courts of the pontiff; and, to furnish grounds for 
the intended sentence, the members of the convocation were divided into 
two classes, of theologians and canonists, and each was ordered to 
pronounce on a question separately submitted to its decision. Of the former 
it was asked, March 26th, whether a papal dispensation could authorise a 
brother to marry the relict of his deceased brother in the case where the first 
marriage had been actually consunmiated ; of the latter, whether the 
depositions taken before the legates amounted to a canonical proof that the 
marriage between Arthur and Catherine had been consummated. The two 
questions were debated for some days in the absence of the new archbishop 
; he then took his seat ; the votes were demanded, and on both questions 
answers favourable to the king were carried by large majorities. 


As soon as the convocation had separated, April 2nd, a hypocritical farce 
was enacted between Henry and Cranmer. The latter, as if he were ignorant 
of the object for which he had been made archbishop, wrote a most urgent 
letter to the king, representing the evils to which the nation was exposed 
from a disputed succession, and begging to be informed if it were the 
pleasure of the sovereign that he should hear the cause of the divorce in the 
archiepiscopal court. This letter, though its language was sufficiently 
humble, and sufficiently intelligible, did not satisfy the king or his advisers; 
and Cranmer was compelled, in a second letter of the same date, to take the 
whole responsibility on himself. It was, he was made to say, a duty which 
he owed to God and the king to put an end to the doubts respecting the 
validity of Henry’s marriage ; wherefore prostrate at the feet of his majesty 
he begged permission to hear and determine the cause, and called on God to 
witness that he had no other object in making this petition than the 
exoneration of 


* The archbishop hniiself, in excuse of his duphcity, wrote afterwards to 
Queen Mary tliat his chief object was to be at Hberty to reform the church. 
Pole answered : ” To what did this ser\e but to be fore.swom before you did 
swear ? Other perjurers be wont to break their oath after they have sworn ; 
you break it before. Men forced to swear per vim et metum may have some 
colour of defence, but you had no such excuse.” — Strype.5 
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his own conscience and the benefit of the realm. There was no longer any 
demur. The king graciously assented to his request; but at the same time 
reminded the primate that he was nothing more than the principal minister 
of the spiritual jurisdiction belonging to the crown, and that “the sovereign 
had no superior on earth, and was not subject to the laws of any earthly 
creature,” It was in vain that the French ambassador remonstrated against 
these proceedings as contrary to the engagements into which Henry had 
entered at Boulogne and Calais. 


CRANMER ANNULS THE MARRIAGE 


Catherine was cited to appear before Cranmer at Dunstable, within four 
miles of Ampthill, where she resided, and a post was established to convey 
with despatch the particulars of each day’s transactions to Cromwell. At the 
appointed time the archbishop, with the bishop of Lincoln as his assessor, 
and the bishop of Winchester and seven others as counsel for the king, 
opened the court. May 8th, and hastened the trial with as much expedition 
as was permitted by the forms of the ecclesiastical courts. In his letters to 
Cromwell the primate earnestly entreated that the intention of proceeding to 
judgment might be kept an impenetrable secret. Were it once to transpire, 
Catherine might be induced to appear, and, notwithstanding the late statute, 
to put in an appeal from him to the pontiff — a measure which would defeat 
all their plans and entirely disconcert both himself and the council. On 
Saturday, May 10th, the service of the citation was proved, and the queen, 
as she did not appear, was pronounced “contumacious.” On the following 
Monday, after the testimony of witnesses that she had been served with a 
second citation, she was pronounced “verily and manifestly contumacious”; 
and the court proceeded in her absence to read depositions, and to hear 
arguments in proof of the consummation of the marriage between her and 
Prince Arthur. 


On the Saturday she received a third citation to appear and hear the 
judgment of the court. Catherine took no notice of these proceedings, for 
she had been advised to abstain from any act which might be interpreted as 
an admission of the archbishop’s jurisdiction. Cranmer waited for the first 
open day (it was Ascension week), and on the Friday pronounced his 
judgment, that the marriage between her and Henry was null and invalid, 
having been contracted and consummated in defiance of the divine 
prohibition, and therefore without force or effect from the very beginning. ^ 
This decision was communicated to the king in a letter from the primate, 
who with much gravity exhorted him to submit to the law of God, and to 
avoid those censures which he must incur by persisting in an incestuous 
intercourse with the widow of his brother. 


But what, it was then asked, must be thought of his present union with 
Anne Boleyn? How could he have lawfully effected a new marriage before 
the former was lawfully annulled ? Was the right of succession less doubtful 
now than before? To silence these questions Cranmer held another court at 
Lambeth, May 28th, and having first heard the king’s proctor, officially 
declared that Henry and Anne were and had been joined in lawful 
matrimony; that their marriage was and had been public and manifest, and 
that he, 


‘Tt appears from Bedyl’s letter to Cromwell that the whole process had 
been “devysed affore the kinges grace” and that ” my lord of Cauntrebury 
handled himself very well.” 
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moreover, confirmed it by his judicial and pastoral authority. ^ These 
proceedings were preparatory to the coronation, June 1st, of the new 
queen,’ which was performed with unusual magnificence, attended by all 
the nobility of England, and celebrated with processions, triumphal arches, 
and tournaments. The honours paid to his consort gratified the pride of the 
king ; her approaching parturition filled him with the hope of what he so 
earnestly wished, a male heir to the crown. « 


We have already had occasion, and shall have further occasion, to state 
some of the conclusions of Froude, which have been most bitterly 
controverted by more judicial historians. He has been accused of a 
constitutional and determined inaccuracy. His literary power, however, has 
never been denied, and the present moment is especially appropriate for an 
example of it, for, in the words of William Hunt,’* “Few more brilliant 
pieces of historical writing exist than his description of the coronation 
procession of Anne Boleyn through the streets of London ; and to have once 
read is to remember forever the touching and stately words in which he 
compares the monks of the Lon-don Charterhouse preparing for death with 
the Spartans at Thermopylae.” For the details of the coronation pageant, 


Froude b drew liberally on Cranmer’s letter to the emperor’s ambassador, 
and on Hall /, who was apparently an eye-witness.” 


FROUDE’s account of ANNE BOLEYN’s CORONATION 


On the 19th of May Anne was conducted to the Tower in state by the lord 
mayor and the city companies, with one of those splendid exhibitions upon 
the water which in the days when the silver Thames deserved its name, and 
the sun could shine down upon it out of the blue summer sky, were 
spectacles scarcely rivalled in gorgeousness by the world-famous wedding 
of the Adriatic. The river was crowded with boats, the banks and the ships 
in the pool swarmed with people; and fifty great barges formed the 
procession, all blazing with gold and banners. The queen herself was in her 
own barge, close to that of the lord mayor, and in keeping with the fantastic 
genius of the time, she was preceded up the water by ” a foyst or wafter full 
of ordnance, in which was a great dragon continually moving and casting 
wildfire, and round about the foyst stood terrible monsters and wild men, 
casting fire and making hideous noise.” So, with trumpets blowing, cannon 
pealing, the Tower guns answering the guns of the ships, in a blaze of 
fireworks and splendour, Anne Boleyn was borne along to the great 
archway of the Tower, where the king was waiting on the stairs to receive 
her. 


< We conceive that, immediately after judgment pronounced by Cranmer, 
Henrj^ and Anne were married a{;;ain. Otherwise Lee, archbishop of York, 
and Tunstall, bishop of Dur-ham, must have asserted a falsehood when they 
told Catherine that, “after his highness was discharged of the marriage made 
with her, he contracted new marriage with his dearest wife Queen Anne.” It 
is plain, from all that precedes and follows this passage, that they mean, 
after the divorce publicly pronounced by Archbishop Cranmer. Of a private 
divorce preceding the marriage in January, neither they nor any others, their 
contemporaries, had any notion. But a second marriage after the judgment 
of the court was necessary, otherwise the issue of Anne could not have been 
legitimate. 


Henry had indeed been aware of the irregularity of marrying her before a 
divorce from Catherine; but he justified his conduct by declaring, according 
to Burnet,”* that he had examined the cause in “the court of his own 


conscience, which was enlightened and directed by the spirit of God, who 
possesseth and directcth the hearts of princes”; and as he was convinced 
that “he was at liberty to exercise and enjoy the benefit of God for the 
procreation of children in the lawful use of matrimony, no man ought to 
inveigh at this his doing.” 


‘We may here observe that this was the last coronation during Henry’s 
reign. Of his four following wives not one was crowned. 
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And now let us suppose eleven days to have elapsed, the welcome news to 
have arrived at length from Dunstable, and the fair summer morning of life 
dawning in treacherous beauty after the long night of expectation. No bridal 
ceremonial had been possible; the marriage had been huddled over like a 
stolen love-match, and the marriage feast had been eaten in vexation and 
disappointment. These past mortifications were to be atoned for by a 
coronation pageant which the art and the wealth of the richest city’ in 
Europe should be poured out in the most lavish profusion to adorn. 


On the morning of the 31st of May the families of the London citizens were 
Stirring early in all houses. At length the Tower guns opened, the grim gates 
rolled back,*/and under the archway in the bright May sunshine the long 
column began slowly to defile. Two states only permitted their 
representatives to grace the scene with their presence — Venice and France. 
It was, perhaps, to make the most of this isolated countenance that the 
French ambassador’s train formed the van of the cavalcade. After them 
followed a troop of English gentlemen, two and two, and then the knights of 


last diviners acquit the accused, others are at hand, of whom if the gi-eater 
num-ber absolve him, the first diviners are put to death. 


The manner in which they are executed is this : some oxen are yoked to a 
wagon filled with fagots, in the midst of which, with their feet tied, their 
hands fastened behind, and their mouths gagged, these diviners are placed ; 
fire is then set to the wood, and the oxen are terrified to make them run 
violently away. It sometimes happens that the oxen themselves are burned ; 
and often when the wagon is consumed, the oxen escape severely scorched. 
This is the method by which for the above-mentioned or similar offences 
they put to death those whom they call false diviners. 


Of those whom the king condemns to death, he constantly destroys the male 
children, leaving the females unmolested. Whenever the Scythians form 
alliances, they observe these ceremonies : a large earthen vessel is filled 
with wine ; into this is poured some of the blood of the contracting parties, 
obtained by a slight incision of a knife or a sword ; in this cup they dip a 
scimetar, some arrows, a hatchet, and a spear. After this they pronounce 
some solemn prayers, and the parties who form the contract, with such of 
their friends as are of superior dignity, finally drink the contents of the 
vessel. 


The sepulchres of the kings are in the district of the Gerrhi. As soon as the 
king dies, a large trench of a quadrangular form is sunk, near where the 
Borysthenes begins to be navigable. When this has been done, the body is 
enclosed in wax, after it has been thoroughly cleansed, and the entrails 
taken out ; before it is sewn up, they fill it with anise, parsley seed, bruised 
cypress, and various aromatics. They then place it on a carriage, and 
remove it to another district, where the persons who receive it, like the royal 
Scythians, cut off a part of their ear, shave their heads in a circular form, 
take a round piece of flesh from their arm, wound their foreheads and noses, 
and pierce their left hands with arrows. The body is again carried to another 
province of the deceased king’s realms, the inhabitants of the former district 
accompanying the procession. After thus transporting the dead body 
through 


the Bath, “in gowns of violet, with hoods purfled with miniver like 
doctors.” Next, perhaps at a little interval, the abbots passed on, mitred, in 
their robes ; the barons followed in crimson velvet, the bishops then, and 
then the earls and marquises, the dresses of each order increasing in 
elaborate gorgeousness. All these rode on in pairs. Then came alone 
Audley, lord chancellor, and behind him the Venetian ambassador and the 
archbishop of York, the archbishop of Canterbury, and Du Bellay, bishop of 
Bayonne and of Paris, not now with bugle and hunting-frock, but solemn 
with stole and crozier. Next, the lord mayor, with the city mace in hand, and 
Garter in his coat of arms ; and then Lord William Howard, the duke of 
Norfolk’s brother, marshal of England. The officers of the queen’s 
household succeeded the marshal in scarlet and gold, and the van of the 
procession was closed by the duke of Suffolk, as high constable, with his 
silver wand. It is no easy matter to picture to ourselves the blazing trail of 
splendour which in such a pageant must have drawn along the London 
streets — those streets which now we know so black and smoke-grimed, 
themselves then radiant with masses of colour, gold, and crimson, and 
violet. Yet there it was, and there the sun could shine 


[‘ This statement seems to be greatly exaggerated, as London had at this 
time, according to Friedmann.fc only about 90,000 inhabitants,’ while 
Milan and Ghent were nearly three tmies as large, and Paris had 400,000 
inhabitants. Rome, Bruges, Venice, Genoa, and Naples were all larger than 
London, which was in the third class in population and distinctly so in 
wealth. ] 


Whoi” 
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upon it, and tens of thousands of eyes were gazing on the scene out of the 
crowded lattices. 


Glorious as the spectacle was, perhaps, however, it passed unheeded. Those 
eyes were watching all for another object, which now drew near. In an open 
space behind the constable there was seen approaching ” a white chariot,” 
drawn by two palfreys in white damask which swept the ground, a golden 
canopy borne above it making music with silver bells; and in the chariot sat 
the observed of all observers, the beautiful occasion of all this glittering 
homage; fortune’s plaything of the hour, the queen of England — queen at 
last — borne along upon the waves of this sea of glory, breathing the 
perfumed incense of greatness which she had risked her fair name, her 
delicacy, her honour, her self-respect, to win; and she had won it. There she 
sat, dressed in white tissue robes, her fair hair flowing loose over her 
shoulders, and her temples circled with a light coronet of gold and 
diamonds — most beautiful, loveliest, most favoured, perhaps, as she 
seemed at that hour, of all England’s daughters. Alas! “within the hollow 
round ” of the coronet, 


Kept death his court, and there the antick sat, Scoffing her state and 
grinning at her pomp. Allowing her a little breath, a little scene To 
monarchise, be feared, and kill with looks. Infusing her with self and vain 
conceit, As if the flesh which walled about her life Were brass impregnable; 
and humoured thus, Bored through her castle walls; and farewell, queen! 


Fatal gift of greatness! so dangerous ever! so more than dangerous in those 
tremendous times when the fountains are broken loose of the great deeps of 
thought, and nations are in the throes of revolution ; when ancient order and 
law and tradition are splitting in the social earthquake ; and as the opposing 
forces wrestle to and fro, those unhappy ones who stand out above the 
crowd become the symbols of the struggle and fall the victims of its 
alternating fortunes. And what if into an unsteady heart and brain, 
intoxicated with splendour, the outward chaos should find its way, 
converting the poor silly soul into an image of the same confusion; if 
conscience should be deposed from her high place, and the Pandora box be 
broken loose of passions and sensualities and follies; and at length there be 
nothing left of all which man or woman ought to value, save hope of God’s 
forgiveness. Three short years have yet to pass, and again, on a summer 
morning, Queen Anne Boleyn will leave the Tower of London — not 
radiant then with beauty, on a gay errand of coronation, but a poor 


wandering ghost, on a sad tragic errand, from which she will never more 
return. 


But let us not cloud her short-lived sunshine with the shadow of the future. 
She went on in her loveliness, the peeresses following in their carriages, 
with the royal guard in their rear. In Fenchurch Street she was met by the 
children of the city schools ; and at the corner of Gracechurch Street a 
masterpiece had been prepared of the pseudo-classic art, then so 
fashionable, by the merchants of the Steelyard. A Mount Parnassus had 
been constructed, and a Helicon fountain upon it playing into a basin with 
four jets of Rhenish wine. On the top of the mountain sat Apollo with 
Calliope at his feet, and on either side the remaining Muses, holding lutes or 
harps, and singing each of them some “posy” or epigram in praise of the 
queen, which was presented, after it had been sung, written in letters of 
gold. From Gracechurch Street the procession passed to Leadenhall, where 
there was a spectacle in better taste, 
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of the old English Catholic kind, quaint perhaps and forced, but truly and 
even beautifully emblematic. There was again a ” little mountain,” which 
was hung with red and white roses; a gold ring was placed on the summit, 
on which, as the queen appeared, a white falcon was made to ” descend as 
out of the sky” — “and then incontinent came down an angel with great 
melody, and set a close crown of gold upon the falcon’s head; and in the 
same pageant sat Saint Anne with all her issue beneath her; and Mary 
Clopas with her four children, of the which children one made a goodly 
oration to the queen, of the fruitfulness of Saint Anne, trusting that like fruit 
should come of her.” 


With such pretty ” conceits,” at that time the honest tokens of an English 
welcome, the new queen was received by the citizens of London. These 
scenes must be multiplied by the number of the streets, where some fresh 
fancy met her at every turn. To preserve the festivities from flagging, every 


fountain and conduit within the walls ran all day with wine ; the bells of 
every steeple were ringing; children lay in wait with songs, and ladies with 
posies, in which all the resources of fantastic extravagance were exhausted; 
and thus in an unbroken triumph — and to outward appearance received 
with the warmest affection — she passed under Temple Bar, down the 
Strand by Charing Cross to Westminster Hall. The king was not with her 
throughout the day, nor did he intend to be with her in any part of the 
ceremony. She was to reign without a rival, the undisputed sovereign of the 
hour. 


Saturday being passed in showing herself to the people, she retired for the 
night to “the king’s manor house at Westminster,” where she slept. On the 
following morning, June 1st, between eight and nine o’clock, she returned 
to the hall, where the lord mayor, the city council, and the peers were again 
assembled. She was dressed in purple velvet furred with ermine, her hair 
escaping loose, as she usually wore it, under a wreath of diamonds. She was 
conducted up to the high altar and anointed queen of England, and she 
received from the hands of Cranmer, fresh come in haste from Dunstable, 
with the last words of his sentence upon Catherine scarcely silent upon his 
lips, the golden sceptre and St. Edward’s crown. 


Did any twinge of remorse, any pang of painful recollection, pierce at that 
moment the incense of glory which she was inhaling? Did any vision flit 
across her of a sad mourning figure which once had stood where she was 
standing, now desolate, neglected, sinking into the darkening twilight of a 
hfe cut short by sorrow ? Who can tell ? At such a time, that figure would 
have weighed heavily upon a noble mind, and a wise mind would have been 
taught by the thought of it, that although life be fleeting as a dream, it is 
long enough to experience strange vicissitudes of fortune. But Anne Boleyn 
was not noble and was not wise — too probably she felt nothing but the 
delicious, all-absorbing, all-intoxicating present; and if that plain, suffering 
face presented itself to her memory at all, we may fear that it was rather as a 
foil to her own surpassing loveliness. Two years later she was able to exult 
over Catherine’s death ; she is not likely to have thought of her with gentler 
feelings in the first glow and flush of triumph. 


Anne Boleyn had been the subject of public conversation for seven years, 
and Henry no doubt desired to present his jewel in the rarest and choicest 
setting. Yet to our eyes, seeing, perhaps, by the light of what followed, a 
more modest introduction would have appeared more suited to the doubtful 
nature of her position. At any rate, we escape from this scene of splendour 
very gladly as from something unseasonable. It would have been well for 
Henry VIII if he had lived in a world in which women could have been dis* 
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pensed with, so ill he succeeded, in all his relations with them. With men he 
could speak the right word, he could do the right thing; with women he 
seemed to be under a fatal necessity of mistake. ^ 


BIRTH OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


In the eighth month after the performance of the nuptial ceremony Anne 
bore the king a child, September 7th, 1533 ; but that child, to his 
inexpressible disappointment, was a female, the princess Elizabeth, who 
afterwards ascended the throne.c 


The birth of Elizabeth was doubly unfortunate for Anne Boleyn, as it seems 
to have turned the king against her, since he had made such confident 


preparations for a son. The people rejoiced with bonfires, and, as 
Friedmann k points out, the helpless king could only fume, knowing that 
they were celebrating ” not the fact that Anne had borne him a child, but the 
fact that the child was but a girl.” If a woman must succeed, the public 
sympathy was all for Mary, Catherine’s child. « As soon as Cranmer had 
pronounced judgment, Catherine had received an order from the king to be 


content with the style of dowager princess of Wales ; her income was 
reduced to the settlement made on her by her first husband, Arthur ; and 
those among her dependants who gave her the title of queen were 
irrevocably dismissed from her service. Still to every message and menace 
she returned the same answer : that she had come a clean maid to his bed; 
that she would never be her own slanderer, nor own that she had been a 
harlot for twenty years; that she valued not the judgment pronounced at 
Dunstable at a time when the cause was still pending “by the king’s license” 
at Rome — pronounced, too, not by an indifferent judge, but by a mere 
shadow, a man of the king’s own making ; that no threats should compel her 
to affirm a falsehood ; and that ” she feared not those which have the power 
of the body, but Him only that hath the power of the soul.” Henry had not 
the heart to proceed to extremities against her. His repudiated wife was the 
only person who could brave him with impunity. 


In foreign nations the lot of Catherine became the object of universal 
commiseration ; even in England the general feeling was in her favour. The 
men, indeed, had the prudence to be silent, but the women loudly expressed 
their disapprobation of the divorce; till Henry, to check their boldness by 
the punishment of their leaders, committed to the Tower the wife of the 
viscount Rochford and the sister-in-law of the duke of Norfolk. At Rome, 
Clement was daily importuned by Charles and Ferdinand to do justice to 
their aunt, by his own ministers to avenge the insult offered to the papal 
authority; but his irresolution of mind and partiality for the king of Eng- 
Thomas Cranmer 


(1489-1556) 
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land induced him to listen to the suggestions of the French ambassadors, 
who advised more lenient and conciliatory measures. At length, that he 


might appear to do something, on July 11th he annulled the sentence given 
by Cranmer, because the cause was at the very time pending before himself, 
and excommunicated Hemy and Anne, unless they should separate before 
the end of September, or show cause by their attorneys why they claimed to 
be considered as husband and wife. 


When September came he prolonged the term, at the request of the cardinal 
of Tournon, to the end of October; and embarking on board the French fleet, 
sailed to meet Francis at Marseilles, where, he was assured, a conciliation 
between Henry and the church of Rome would be effected. « When the 
meeting took place, Henry regretted his having promoted it, and did what 
he could to render it of no effect. The duke of Norfolk, who was a zealous 
Catholic, and seems to have hoped for a reconciliation with the church, was 
suddenly recalled from France, and the bishop of Winchester and Bryan 
were left to attend the conference at Marseilles. Francis refused to proceed 
with any other business until the pope had promised him to stretch his 
authority to the utmost in order to satisfy the king of England; but the 
surprise and displeasure of both were great upon learning that the two 
English ambassadors had no authority from their court to treat or to enter 
into ajiy definitive arrangement. 


Apparently at the suggestion of Francis, they spoke of referring the matter 
to a consistory, from which all the cardinals holding preferments under the 
emperor were to be excluded as partial judges; but early in November, 
before Clement could give an answer to this proposition, Bonner arrived 
from England, and appealed, in the name of his master, from the pope to a 
general council of the church. This was rudely putting an end to the solemn 
conference ^ at Marseilles, and the pope returned into Italy ; but, before he 
went, he arranged a marriage (which afterwards proved a great curse to 
France) between his niece, Catherine de’ Medici, and the duke of Orleans, 
the second son of the French monarch. The young lady had no money and 
the unlucky match was otherwise considered very unequal. Francis told 
Henry that he had consented to it solely on his account, and to make up his 
quarrel with Rome ; but this was not quite true, though such consideration 
may have had some weight. 


Henry was vacillating and impatient, and Cromwell and others of his 
council had fully made up their minds to prevent any reconciliation with 
Rome ; some of them acting from a sincere conviction of a spiritual kind, 
and some, it m-ust be admitted, from a mere longing after the property and 
power of the church. 


The persecution of Queen Catherine was carried on more keenly than ever, 
that unfortunate woman (to use the language of the courtiers) “still 
persisting in her great stomach and obstinacy.” The highest in rank, the 
most martial and chivalrous in reputation, durst not refuse themselves to the 
vile office of insulting a helpless woman. It was a very awkward time for 
absent-minded parsons, and for old men who could not easily get out of the 
routine of praying for Queen Catherine, which they had been in the habit of 
doing for twenty-five years. A mere slip of the tongue was considered of 
sufficient moment to be circumstantially reported by a bishop to a minister 
of state. 


‘ The French king had a project of forming a grand coaUtion against the 
emperor. Henry was to be a principal member, and the pope was to give it 
his sanction, and to co-operate vi et armis in Italy. 
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Soon after the Christmas holidays parUament met for the despatch of very 
important business; and before it rose (on the 30th of March) it wholly 
broke the ties which for so many centuries had united England with Rome. 
Acting on the impulse already received, the parliament prohibited every 
kind of payment and every kind of appeal to the pope, confirmed Henry’s 
title of supreme head of the English church, and vested in the king alone the 
right of appointing to all bishoprics and of deciding in all ecclesiastical 
causes. The royal assent to the bills which abolished the papal power in 
England was given on the 30th of March ; and as the definitive sentence of 
the Roman consistory was not pronounced until the 23rd of March, it seems 
certain that the bills were not produced by that decision. They had been 


drawn up by Cromwell some months before; they had been passed through 
the commons and the lords before the 20th of March (the reader will attend 
to dates) ; and when Henry gave the finishing stroke to them it was not 
possible that the news of the proceedings at Rome could have reached 
London. 


These last proceedings, in a business which had seemed to be interminable, 
were very simple. Notwithstanding the expectations of the bishop of Paris, 
the pope, awed by the still growing power of the emperor in Italy, found 
himself obliged to entertain the appeal of the emperor’s aunt, and to refer 
the whole matter to a consistory; and on the 23rd of March, nineteen out of 
twenty-two cardinals pronounced Catherine’s marriage valid and 
indissoluble, and hereupon the pope gave sentence. In the same parliament 
which proclaimed the spiritual independence of England, the marriage 
between Henry and Anne Boleyn was fully established as lawful; the 
princess Mary, the daughter of Catherine, was set aside as illegitimate, and 
the succession was vested in the children of Queen Anne. It was also 
enacted that anything written, printed, or done, to the slander of the second 
marriage, or of the children therefrom proceeding, should be high treason, 
and that all persons of age should swear obedience to this same act of 
succession. < 


Of the act 26th Henry VIII, cap. 13 (called the Act of Treasons), whereby, 
for the better security of the realm, it was enacted “That any person who, by 
words, writing, or otherwise, deprives the king or queen of any one of their 
just titles, shall be held guilty of high treason,” Froude“ says: “The terrible 
powers which were thus committed to the government lie on the surface of 
this language; but comprehensive as the statute appears, it was still further 
extended by the lawyers. In order to fall under its penalties, it was held not 
to be necessary that positive guilt should be proved in any one of the 
offences specified ; it was enough if a man refused to give satisfactory 
answers when subjected to official examination. At the discretion of the 
king or his ministers, the active consent to the supremacy might be required 
of any person on whom they pleased to call, under penalty to the recusant of 
the dreadful death of a traitor. 


” So extreme a measure can only be regarded as a remedy for an evil which 
was also extreme ; and as on the return of quiet times the parliament made 
haste to repeal a law which was no longer required, so in the enactment of 
that law we are bound to believe that they were not betraying English 
liberties in a spirit of careless complacency, but that they believed truly that 
the security of the state required unusual precautions. The nation was 
standing with its sword half-drawn in the face of an armed Europe, and it 
was no time to permit dissensions in the camp. Toleration is good, but even 
the 
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best things must abide their opportunity ; and although we may regret that, 
in this grand struggle for freedom, success could only be won by the aid of 
measures which bordered upon tyranny, yet here also the even hand of 
justice was but commending the chalice to the lips of those who had made 
others drink it to the dregs. They only were likely to fall under the treason 
act who for centuries had fed the rack and the stake with sufferers for 
opinions.” « 


STATUTE OF HERESY AND THE HOLY MAID OF KENT 


It was little matter now whether the king were excommunicated and 
England placed under an interdict. There could be no effectual 
reconciliation with Rome. Practically, the final separation was 
accomplished. The people were appealed to, and the appeal touched them in 
one of the most sensitive parts of their nationality. They forgot the origin of 
the contest, and looked only to its results as their deliverance from a 
thraldom. The time was come for renouncing the authority of the bishop of 
Rome ; but true religious freedom appeared as distant as in the reign of 
Henry IV, when the Lollards were regarded as public enemies. The statute 
of the 25th of Henry VIII, “for punishment of heresy,” declares that 
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the different provinces of the kingdom, they come at last to the Gerrhi, who 
live in the remotest parts of Scj’thia, and amongst whom the sepulchres are. 
Here the corpse is placed upon a couch, round which, at different distances, 
daggers are fixed ; upon the wliole are disposed pieces of wood, covered 
with branches of willow. In some other part of this trench they bury one of 
the deceased’s concubines, whom they previously strangle, together with 
the baker, the cook, the groom, his most confidential servant, his horses, the 
choicest of his effects, and, finally, some golden goblets, for they possess 
neither silver nor brass : to conclude all, they fill up the trench with earth, 
and seem to be emulous in their endeavours to raise as high a mound as 
possible. 


The ceremony does not terminate here. They select such of the deceased 
king’s attendants, in the following year, as have been most about his person 
; these are all native Scythians, for in Scythia there are no purchased slaves, 
the king selecting such to attend him as he thinks proper : fifty of these they 
strangle, with an equal number of his best horses. They open and cleanse 
the bodies of them all, which, having filled with straw, they sew up again : 
then upon two pieces of wood they place a third, of a semicircular form, 
with its concave side uppermost, a second is disposed in like manner, then 
the third, and so on, till a sufficient number have been erected. Upon these 
semicircular pieces of wood they place tlie horses, after passing large poles 
through them, from the feet to the neck. One part of the structure, formed as 
we have described, supports the shoulders of the horse, the other his hinder 
parts, whilst the legs are left to project upwards. The horses are then 
bridled, and the reins fastened to the legs ; upon each of these they 
afterwards place one of the youths who have been strangled, in the 
following manner : a pole is passed through each, quite to the neck, through 
the back, the extremity of which is fixed to the piece of timber with which 
the horse has been spitted ; having done this with each, they so leave them. 


The above are the ceremonies observed in the interment of their kings : as 
to the people in general, when any one dies, the neighbours place the body 
on a carriage, and carry it about to the different acquaintance of the 

deceased ; these prepare some entertainment for those who accompany the 


speaking against the pope or his decrees is not heresy; but that heretics, 
upon lawful conviction and refusal to abjure, or after abjuration shall 
relapse, “shall be committed to lay power to be burned in open places, for 
example of other, as hath been accustomed.” 


The “act for the establishment of the king’s succession” brought within the 
penalties of treason all the covert hostility of many of the people to the 
divorce and the second marriage. The attainder and execution of Elizabeth 
Barton, the nun of Kent, and of some who believed in her, and the charges 
against Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More in connection with this 
delusion, furnish a remarkable illustration of the spirit that prevailed in this 
dangerous crisis. 


In the parish of Aldington there dwelt a servant-girl, afterwards a nun of the 
priory of St. Sepulchre in Canterbury, named Elizabeth Barton. In the words 
of the statute for her attainder, she ” happened to be visited with sickness, 
and by occasion thereof brought in such debility and weakness of her brain, 
because she could not eat nor drink by a long space, that in the violence of 
her infirmity she seemed to be in trances, and spake and uttered many 
foolish and idle words.” In this parish where Elizabeth Barton dwelt there 
was a chapel dedicated to the Virgin, called Court-a-Street, and it was 
pretended that there she was miraculously restored to health. At a season of 
less public excitement, her “foolish and idle words” would have taken some 
ordinary course. But the feeble mind of this woman was impressed by the 
talk of those around her, and her fantastic dreams took the perilous shape of 
revelations about the divorce then impending. 


Out of the ravings of this poor servant-girl, who afterwards, at the instance 
of Warham, became a professed nun, was got up a mighty charge of 
conspiracy, in which Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More were implicated. 
The ravings of this woman were of the most extravagant nature. She saw 
the king, Anne Boleyn, and the earl of Wiltshire walking in a garden, and a 
little devil whispering in the lady’s ear to send her father with a great bribe 
to the emperor. She saw evil spirits struggling for Wolsey’s soul after his 
decease. She saw persons whom the angel of God had appointed to be at her 
death, when she should receive the crown of martyrdom. The act of 
attainder of 
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Elizabeth Barton, and others, enters into a most minute history of what are 
deemed their treasonable practices ; and Richard Maister, the parson of 
Aldington, and Edward Bocking, are stated to have written books to 
persuade the people that she was a holy person, and then to have suggested 
to her that she should have a revelation that if the king were divorced and 
married again he should no longer be king, “and that he should die a 
villain’s death.” 


Of this alleged conspiracy, as principal traitors, the nun, the parson of 
Aldington, the cellarer of Christ Church, and five other persons, were tried 
in the Star Chamber, and suffered the penalties of treason on the 21st of 
April, 1534. One of these, Henry Gould, is declared, in the act of attainder, 
to have related the pretended revelations ” to the lady Catherine, the 
princess dowager, to animate her to make commotions in this realm against 
our said sovereign lord.” He is accused of saying that she should prosper 
and do well, and that the lady Mary, the king’s daughter, should prosper and 
reign. Of misprision of treason, others were arraigned; for that, believing in 
the revelation of the king’s death, they had concealed it from him. 


Amongst these, the most eminent person was Fisher, bishop of Rochester. 
He was the only prelate who had the courage to refuse to sign a declaration, 
in 1527, that the king’s marriage was unlawful. He stood alone in the 
convocation in resisting the denial of the pope’s supremacy. That he should 
have provoked the bitter hostility of Henry and his ministers was an 
inevitable result of this firmness. If we doubt his judgment we must admire 
his conscientiousness. By the statute concerning Elizabeth Barton, he was 
attainted, with five others, “‘of misprision and concealment of treason.” Sir 
Thomas More narrowly escaped. He had conversed with the nun of Kent in 
the convent of Sion. He was examined before the council. It is said that his 
name was originally introduced into the bill of attainder. But if as brave as 


Fisher, the ex-chancellor was more wary. He was released. When his 
daughter had obtained information that his name was put out of the bill, he 
replied to her joyful congratulations, “In faith, Meg, quod differtur non 
aufertur — what is postponed is not abandoned.” 


THE ACTS OF SUCCESSION AND SUPREMACY 


The “act for the establishment of the king’s succession” contained a final 
clause that all the nobles of the realm, spiritual and temporal, and all other 
subjects of full age, should take an oath to maintain and defend this act, 
and, upon their refusal so to do, should be held guilty of misprision of 
treason. The oath, which was taken by some lords and commoners in 
parliament before its prorogation on the last day of March, 1534, was to be 
taken by all who were called upon to appear before the commissioners 
appointed by the king. On the 13th of April Sir Thomas More was 
summoned to attend before the archbishop of Canterbury and the other 
commissioners at Lambeth. 


As he left his house at Chelsea — that house which Erasmus described as 
something more noble than the academy of Plato, ” a school and exercise of 
the Christian religion ” — he had a presentiment that he should never return 
to it. He could not trust himself to kiss and bid farewell to those he loved, as 
he was wont to do when he entered his boat. He passed out of his garden to 
the river-side, suffering none of his household to follow, “but pulled the 
wicket after him and shut them all from him.” The strength of his love 
might have triumphed over his resolve to dare the worst rather than to 
affirm what he did not honestly believe. His soul triumphed in that hour of 
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gle, and he whispered to his son-in-law, “I thank our Lord, the field is 
won!” The result of his examinations at Lambeth was his committal to the 
Tower, after being kept in ward four days. 


More and Fisher would not swear to the preamble, although they would 
swear to defend the succession. They were committed to the Tower, under a 
despotic authority which was subsequently introduced into a statute, that the 
certificate of the commissioners setting forth a refusal to take the oath ” 
should be taken as strong and as available in the law as an indictment of 
twelve men lawfully found of the same refusal.” In prison they remained till 
the summer of 1535, till the time was ripe for that final deliverance which 
has no terrors for the just. Meanwhile they were attainted by the parliament 
that assembled on the 3rd of November, 1534, of misprision of treason, and 
were convicted “to all intents and purposes” as if they had been “lawfully 
attainted by the order of the common law.” 


The parliament thus assembled in November, 1534, had some root-and- 
branch work to perform at the bidding of their imperious master. The first 
law which they passed was “an act concerning the king’s highness to be 
supreme head of the church of England, and to have authority to reform and 
redress all errors, heresies, and abuses in the same.” This is a short statute, 
but of high significance. There was no power now to stand between the 
people of England and the exercise of unbridled despotism. The most 
arbitrary man that had ever wielded the large prerogatives of sovereignty 
had now united in his own person the temporal and spiritual supremacy. 
The ecclesiastical authority which had regulated the English church for 
eight hundred years was gone. The feudal organisation which had held the 
sovereign in some submission to ancient laws and usages of freedom was 
gone. The crown had become all in all. The whole system of human 
intercourse in England was to be subordinated to one supreme head — king 
and pope in one. 


The most enslaving terror was to uphold this system throughout the land. 
The sheriff in every county was to be a spy upon the clergy, and to report if 
they truly spoke of the king as supreme head of the church, without any 
cloak or colour. No Amurath of the Turks could write more insolently to his 
provincial slaves than Henry of England wrote to his sheriffs, that if they 
failed in this service, ” Be ye assured that we, like a prince of justice, will 
so extremely punish you for the same, that all the world beside shall take by 
you example, and beware, contrary to their allegiance to disobey the law-ful 


commandment of their sovereign lord and prince.” The higher clergy were 
terrified into the most abject prostration before this spiritual lord. 


The new dignity of the king was to conduce as much to his profit as his 
honour. The lords and commons crawl at his feet in this parliament of 1534- 
35, and humbly request that he will be pleased, as their ” most gracious 
sovereign lord, upon whom and in whom dependeth all their joy and 
wealth,” to receive the first-fruits of all spiritual dignities and promotions, 
and also an annual pension of one-tenth part of all the possessions of the 
church. A subsidy granted in the same parliament followed the accustomed 
precedent. But the dangers of every man’s position were multiplied in new 
definitions of treason. It was now enacted, not only that those who desired 
or practised any bodily harm to the king or queen should be deemed 
traitors, but that whoever, by writing or words, published that the king was 
a heretic, schismatic, tyrant, infidel, or usurper of the crown, should be 
subject to the penalties of high treason. There was one further little sentence 
in this statute which was far more dangerous than that which made it 
treason to call the king ill names. Whoever sought to deprive the king, the 
queen, or their 
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heirs-apparent “of the dignity, title, or name of their royal estates,” was now 
declared to be a traitor. To deny the king the title of supreme head of the 
church was, therefore, treason. To refuse to swear to the succession was 
only misprision of treason. The act for the supremacy had no such terrible 
penalty. 


This one line of the statute of new treasons, thus brought in so gently and 
covertly, would have brought half England to the block if conscience had 
prevailed over panic-stricken lip-service. Strong as English convictions 
may be, at this day, that such rough and cruel handling of long-cherished 
opinions was to be ultimately productive of inestimable blessings, we 
cannot shut our eyes to the certainty that these enactments must have 


produced a temporary misery and political degradation never equalled by 
any action of the government from the days of the conquest. The act no 
doubt sealed up the lips of the people, and bitter thoughts were left to 
smoulder in their bosoms ; but the clause which made it treason to deprive 
the king of any name or dignity was so administered as to render silence 
itself treasonable. If under examination a satisfactory answer was not given 
as to the king’s title of supreme head of the church, the gibbet or the block 
was ready for the offender. ^ 


Some of the monks — the poorest orders were the boldest — refused either 
to take the oath or to proclaim in their churches and chapels that the pope 
was Antichrist. The system pursued in regard to them was very simple and 
expeditious : they were condemned of high treason and hanged, their fate in 
the latter respect being sometimes, but not always, milder than that allotted 
to the Lutherans and other Protestants, who were burned, Cromwell had no 
bowels for the poor monks, and the gentler and more virtuous Cranmer 
seems to have done little or nothing to stop these atrocious butcheries. A 
jury now and then hesitated to return a verdict, but they were always bullied 
into compliance by Cromwell and his agents, who sometimes threatened to 
hang them instead of the prisoners. On the 5th of May John Houghton, prior 
of the Charterhouse in London ; Augustine Webster, prior of the 
Charterhouse of Belval ; Thomas Lawrence, prior of the Charterhouse of 
Exham ; Richard Reynolds, a doctor of divinity and a monk of Sion ; and 
John Hailes, vicar of Thistleworth, were drawn, hanged, and quartered at 
Tyburn, their heads being afterwards set over the city gates. On the 18th of 
June, Exmew, Middlemore, and Nudigate, t’aree other Carthusian monks, 
suffered for the same cause. On all these conscientious men, who preferred 
death to what they considered a breach of their duty as Catholic priests, the 
horrible sentence of the law was executed in all its particulars. They were 
cut down alive, had their bowels torn out, and were then beheaded and 
dismembered. 


They suffered on account of the oath of supremacy ; but between the 
executions there was an atrocious interlude of a more doctrinal nature. On 
the 25th of May there were examined in St. Paul’s nineteen men and five 
women, natives of Holland, who had openly professed the doctrines of the 
Anabaptists, and denied the real presence of the body and blood of Christ in 


the bread and wine of the sacrament. Fourteen of them were condemned to 
the flames: two, a man and woman, suffered in Smithfield; the remaining 
twelve were sent to other towns, there to be burned for example’s sake and 
for the vivid manifestation of the king’s orthodoxy.’ 


FROUDE ON THE CATHOLIC MARTYRS 


Here we are to enter upon one of the grand scenes of history: a solemn 
battle fought out to the death, yet fouAcht without ferocity, by the 
champions of rival principles. Heroic men had fallen, and were still fast 
falling, for what 
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was Called heresy; and now those who had inflicted death on others were 
called upon to bear the same witness to their own sincerity. England became 
the theatre of a war between two armies of martyrs, to be waged, not upon 
the open field, in open action, but on the stake and on the scaffold, with the 
nobler weapons of passive endurance. While we exult in that chivalry with 
which the Smithfield martyrs bought England’s freedom with their blood, 
so we will not refuse our admiration to those other gallant men whose high 
forms, in the sunset of the old faith, stand transfigured on the horizon, 
tinged with the light of its dying glory. 


Secretary Bedyll complained to Cromwell of the obstinacy of certain friars 
and monks, who, he thought, would confer a service on the country by 
dying quietly, lest honest men should incur umnerited obloquy in putting 
them to death. Among these, the brethren of the London Charterhouse were 
especially mentioned as recalcitrant, and they were said at the same time to 
bear a high reputation for holiness. In a narrative written by a member of 
this body, we are brought face to face, at their time of trial, with one of the 
few religious establishments in England which continued to deserve the 
name. The writer was a certain Maurice Channey,’ probably an Irishman. 
He went through the same sufferings with the rest of the brethren, and was 


one of the small fraction who finally gave way under the trial. He was set at 
liberty, and escaped abroad ; and in penance for his weakness, he left on 
record the touching story of his fall, and of the triumph of his bolder 
companions. 


He commences with his own confession. He had fallen when others stood. 
He was, as he says, an unworthy brother, a Saul among the prophets, a 
Judas among the apostles, a child of Ephraim turning himself back in the 
day of battle ; for which his cowardice, while his brother monks were saints 
in heaven, he was doing penance in sorrow, tossing on the waves of the 
wide world. The early chapters contain a loving, lingering picture of his 
cloister life — to him the perfection of earthly happiness. A thousand years 
of the world’s history had rolled by, and these lonely islands of prayer had 
remained still anchored in the stream; the strands of the ropes which held 
them, wearing now to a thread, and vei‘ near their last parting, but still 
unbroken. His pages are filled with the old familiar stories of visions and 
miracles; of strange adventures befalling the chalices and holy wafers; of 
angels with wax candles — innocent phantoms which flitted round brains 
and minds fevered by asceticism. 


Such was the society of the monks of the Charterhouse, who, in an era too 
late for their continuance, and guilty of being unable to read the signs of the 
times, were summoned to v/age unequal battle with the world. From the 
commencement of the divorce cause they had espoused instinctively the 
queen’s side; they had probably, in common with their affiliated house at 
Sion, believed unwisely in the nun of Kent; and, as pious Catholics, they 
regarded the reforming measures of the parliament with dismay and 
consternation. The regular clergy through the kingdom had bent to the 
storm. The conscience of the London Carthusians was less elastic ; they 
were the first and, with the exception of More and Fisher, the only 
recusants. 


In the opening of the following year (1535) the first uncertainty was at an 
end ; it was publicly understood that persons who had previously given 
cause for suspicion might be submitted to question. When this bitter news 
was no longer doubtful, the prior called the convent together and gave them 
notice to prepare for what was coming. They lay already under the shadow 


of treason ; and he anticipated, among other evil consequences of 
disobedience, the immediate dissolution of the house. “Then all who were 
present,” says 
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Channey, ” burst into tears, and cried with one voice, ‘ Let us die together 
m our integrity, and heaven and earth shall witness for us how unjustly we 
are cut off.’ So then, bitlding us prepare for the worst, that the Lord when 
he knocked might find us ready, he desired us to choose each our confessor, 
and to confess our sins one to another, giving us power to grant each other 
absolution. 


” Then rising from his place he went direct to the eldest of the brethren, 
who was sitting nearest to himself, and kneeling before him, begged his 
forgiveness for any offence which in heart, word, or deed he might have 
committed against him. Thence he proceeded to the next, and said the same; 
and so to the next, through us all, we following him and saying as he did, 
each from each imploring pardon.” 


Thus, with unobtrusive nobleness, did these poor men prepare themselves 
for their end; not less beautiful in their resolution, not less deserving the 
everlasting remembrance of mankind, than those three hundred who in the 


summer morning sat combing their golden hair in the passes of 
Thermopylae. We will not regret their cause ; there is no cause for which 
any man can more nobly suffer than to witness that it is better for him to die 
than to speak words which he does not mean. Nor, in this their hour of trial, 
were they left without higher comfort. 


“The third day after,” the story goes on, ” was the mass of the Holy Ghost, 
and God made known his presence among us. For when the host was lifted 
up, there came as it were a whisper of air, which breathed upon our faces as 
we knelt. Some perceived it with the bodily senses; all felt it as it thrilled 


into their hearts. And then followed a sweet, soft sound of nmsic, at which 
our venerable father was so moved, God being Doorway in Charterhouse 
thus abundantly manifest among us, that 


he sank down in tears, and for a long time could not continue the service, 
we all remaining stupefied, hearing the melody, and feeling the marvellous 
effects of it upon our spirits, but knowing neither whence it came nor 
whither it went. Only our hearts rejoiced as we perceived that God was with 
us indeed.” Comforted and resolute, the brotherhood awaited patiently the 
approach of the commissioners. 


We are instinctively inclined to censure an interference with persons who at 
worst were but dreamers of the cloister, and whose innocence of outward 
offences we imagine might have served them for a shield. Unhappily, 
behind the screen-work of those poor saints a whole Irish insurrection was 
blazing in madness and fury, and in the northern English counties were 
some sixty thousand persons ready to rise in arms. In these great struggles 
men are formidable in proportion to their virtues. The noblest Protestants 
were chosen by the Catholics for the stake. The fagots were already 
growing which were to burn Tyndale, the translator of the Bible. It was the 
habit of the time, as it is the habit of all times of danger, to spare the 
multitude but to strike the leaders, to make responsibility the shadow of 
power, to choose for punishment the most efficacious representatives of the 
spirit which it was necessary to subdue. 
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The influence of the Carthusians, with that of the two great men who were 
following the same road to the same goal, determined multitudes in the 
attitude which they would assmne and in the duty which they would 
choose. The Carthusians, therefore, were to be made to bend ; or, if they 
could not be bent, to be made examples in their punishment as they had 
made themselves examples in their resistance. They were noble and good ; 
but there were others in London good and noble as they, who were not of 


corpse, placing the same before the body, as before the rest. Private persons, 
after being thus carried about for the space of forty days, are then buried. 
They who have been engaged in the performance of these rites, afterwards 
use the following mode of purgation -. after thoroughly washing the head, 
and then drying it, they do thus with regard to the body ; they place in the 
ground three stakes, inclining towards each other ; round these they bind 
fleeces of wool as thickly as possible, and finally, into the space betwixt the 
stakes they throw red-hot stones. 


They have among them a species of hemp resembling flax, except that it is 
both thicker and larger ; it is indeed superior to flax, whether it is cultivated 
or grows spontaneously. Of this the Thracians make themselves garments, 
which so nearly resemble those of flax as to require a skilful eye to 
distinguish them : they who had never seen this hemp, would conclude 
these vests to be made of flax. 


The Scythians take the seed of this hemp, and placing it beneath the 
woollen fleeces which we have before described, they throw it upon the 
red-hot stones, when immediately a perfumed vapour ascends stronger than 
from any Grecian stove. This, to the Scythians, is in the place of a bath, and 
it excites from them cries of exultation. It is to be observed, that they never 
bathe themselves : the Scythian women bruise under a stone, some wood of 
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the cypress, cedar, and frankincense ; upon this they pour a quantity of 
water, till it becomes of a certain consistency, with which they anoint the 
body and the face ; this at the time imparts an agreeable odour, and when 
removed on the following day, gives the skin a soft and beautiful 
appearance. The Scythians have not only a great abhorrence of all foreign 
customs, but each province seems unalterably tenacious of its own.<i 


their fold, and whose virtues, thenceforward more required by England than 
cloistered asceticisms, had been blighted under the shadow of the papacy. 
The Catholics had chosen the alternative either to crush the free thought 
which was bursting from the soil, or else to be crushed by it ; and the future 
of the world could not be sacrificed to preserve the exotic graces of 
mediaeval saints. They fell, gloriously and not unprofitably. They were not 
allowed to stay the course of the Reformation, but their sufferings, nobly 
borne, sufficed to recover the sympathy of after-ages for the faith which 
they professed. 


On the 4th of May the execution took place at Tyburn, under circumstances 
which marked the occasion with peculiar meaning. The punishment in case 
of high treason was very terrible. The English were a hard, fierce people, 
and with these poor sufferers the law of the land took its course without 
alleviation or interference. But another feature distinguished the present 
execution. For the first time in English history, ecclesiastics were brought 
out to suffer in their habits, without undergoing the previous ceremony of 
degradation. Thenceforward the world to know that, as no sanctuary any 
more should protect traitors, so the sacred office should avail as little; and 
the hardest blow which it had yet received w^as thus dealt to superstition, 
shaking from its place in the minds of all men the key-stone of the whole 
system. To the last moment escape was left open, if the prisoners would 
submit. As one by one they went to their death, the council, at each fresh 
horrible spectacle, urged the survivors to have pity on themselves ; but they 
urged them in vain. The faces of these men did not grow pale ; their voices 
did not shake ; they declared themselves liege subjects of the king and 
obedient children of holy church, “giving God thanks that they were held 
worthy to suffer for the truth.” All died without a murmur. The stern work 
was ended with quartering the bodies ; and the arm of Houghton was hung 
up as a bloody sign over the archway of the Charterhouse, to awe the 
remaining brothers into submission. 


So fell the monks of the London Charterhouse, splintered to pieces — for 
so only could their resistance be overcome — by the iron sceptre and the 
iron hand which held it. They were, however, alone of their kind. There 
were many, perhaps, who wished to resemble them, who would have 
imitated their example had they dared. But all bent except these. If it had 


been otherwise, the Reformation would have been impossible, and perhaps 
it would not have been needed. 


The king was not without feeling. It was no matter of indifference to him 
that he found himself driven to such stern courses with his subjects; and as 
the golden splendour of his manhood was thus suddenly clouding, ” he 
commanded all about his court to poll their heads,” in public token of 
mourning; “and to give them example, he caused his own head to be polled, 
and from thenceforth his beard to be knotted, and to be no more shaven.” 


The friars of Charterhouse suffered for their Catholic faith, as Protestants 
had suffered and were still to suffer for theirs. In this same month of May in 
the same year the English annals contain another entry of no less sad 
significance. 
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After the execution of the Carthusians it became a question what should be 
done with Fisher, the bishop of Rochester, and Sir Thomas More. They had 
remained for a year in the Tower undisturbed. It was a hard case, for the 
bishop was sinking into the grave with age and sickness, and More had the 
highest reputation of any hving man. But they had chosen to make 
themselves conspicuous as confessors for Catholic truth; though prisoners 
in the Tower, they were in fact the most effectual champions of the papal 
claims, and if their disobedience had been passed over, the statute could 
have been enforced against no one. The same course was followed as with 
the Carthusian monks. On the 7th of May a deputation of the council waited 
on the prisoners in the Tower for an acknowledgment of the supremacy. 
They refused: Fisher, after a brief hesitation, peremptorily; More declining 
to answer, but also giving an indirect denial. After repeated efforts had been 
made to move them, and made in vain, their own language, as in the 
preceding trials, furnished material for their indictment; and the law officers 
of the crown who were to conduct the prosecution were the witnesses under 


whose evidence they were to be tried. It was a strange proceeding, to be 
excused only, if excused at all, by the pressure of the times. 


Yet five weeks elapsed and the government still hesitated. Once more 
Fisher was called upon to submit, with the intimation that if he refused he 
must bear the consequences. His reply remained what it had been, and on 
the 17th of June he was taken down in a boat to Westminster Hall, where 
the special commission was sitting. The proceedings at his trial are thus 
briefly summed up in the official record : ” Thursday, after the feast of St. 
Barnabas, John Fisher was brought to the bar by Sir William Kingston, 
constable of the Tower. Pleads not guilty. Venire awarded. Verdict — guilty. 
Judgment as usual in cases of treason.” 


It was a swift sentence, and swiftly to be executed. Five days were allowed 
him to prepare himself ; and the more austere features of the penalty were 
remitted with some show of pity. He was to die by the axe. Mercy was not 
to be hoped for. It does not seem to have been sought. He was past eighty. 
The earth on the edge of the grave was already crumbling under his feet, 
and death had little to make it fearful. When the last morning dawned, he 
dressed himself carefully — as he said, for his marriage day. The distance 
to Tower Hill was short. He was able to walk, and he tottered out of the 
prison gates, holding in his hand a closed volume of the New Testament. 
The crowd flocked about him, and he was heard to pray that, as this book 
had been his best comfort and companion, so in that hour it might give him 
some special strength and speak to him as from his Lord. Then opening it at 
a venture, he read : ” This is life eternal, to know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” It was the answer to his prayer, 
and he continued to repeat the words as he was led forward. 


On the scaffold he chanted the Te Deum, and then, after a few prayers, knelt 
down, and meekly laid his head upon a pillow where neither care nor fear 
nor sickness would ever vex it more. Many a spectacle of sorrow had been 
witnessed on that tragic spot, but never one more sad than this, never one 
more painful to think or speak of. When a nation is in the throes of 
revolution, wild spirits are abroad in the storm; and poor human nature 
presses blindly forward with the burden which is laid upon it, tossing aside 
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the obstacles in its path with a recklessness which, in calmer hours, it would 
fear to contemplate. 


Sir Thomas More followed, his fortunes linked in death, as in life, to those 
of his friend. He was left to the last — in the hope, perhaps, that the 
example would produce an effect which persuasion could not. But the 
example, if that was the object, worked to far other purpose. From More’s 
high-tem- pered nature such terrors fell harmless, as from enchanted 
armour. Death to him was but a passing from one country to another, and he 
had all along anticipated that his prison was the ante-chamber of the 
scaffold. He had indeed taken no pains to avoid it. On the 7th of May he 
was examined by the same persons who examined Fisher, and he was 
interrogated again and again in subsequent interviews. His humour did not 
allow him to answer questions directly: he played with his catechists, and 
did not readily furnish them with materials for a charge. At length sufficient 
evidence was obtained. 


Ct riamr- 


Bloody Gate in the Tower 


On the 26th of June a true bill was found against him by the grand jury of 
Middlesex ; and on the 1st of July the high commission sat again in 


Westminster Hall, to try the most illustrious prisoner who ever listened to 
his sentence there. 


The sentence was inevitable. It was pronounced in the ordinary form, but 
the usual punishment for treason was commuted, as it had been with Fisher, 
to death upon the scaffold; and this last favour was communicated as a 
special instance of the royal clemency. More’s wit was always ready. “God 
forbid,” he answered, “that the king show any more such mercy unto any of 
my friends ; and God bless all my posterity from such pardons.” The 
pageant was over, for such a trial was little more. As the procession formed 
to lead back the “condemned traitor” to the Tower, the commissioners once 
more adjured him to have pity on himself, and offered to reopen the court if 
he would reconsider his resolution. More smiled, and replied only a few 
words of graceful farewell. He then left the hall, and to spare him the 
exertion of the walk he was allowed to return by water. 
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At the Tower steps one of those scenes occurred which have cast so rich a 
pathos round the closing story of this illustrious man. ” When Sir Thomas,” 
writes the grandson, William Roper, a; “was now come to the Tower wharf, 
his best beloved child, my aunt Roper, desirous to see her father, whom she 
feared she should never see in this world after, to have his last blessing, 
gave there attendance to meet him ; whom as soon as she had espied she ran 
hastily unto him, and without consideration or care for herself, passing 
through the midst of the throng and guard of men, who with bills and 
halberts compassed him around, there openly in the sight of them all 
embraced him, and took him about the neck and kissed him, not able to say 
any word but ‘Oh, my father ! oh, my father !’ He, liking well her most 
natural and dear affection towards him, gave her his fatherly blessing; 
telling her that whatsoever he should suffer, though he were innocent, yet it 
was not without the will of God; and that He knew well enough all the 
secrets of her heart, counselling her to accommodate her will to God’s 
blessed pleasure, and to be patient for his loss. 


” She was no sooner parted from him and had gone scarce ten steps, when 
she, not satisfied with the former farewell, like one who had forgot herself, 
ravished with the entire love of so worthy a father, having neither respect to 
herself nor to the press of people about him, suddenly turned back and ran 
hastily to him, and took him about the neck and divers times together kissed 
him ; whereat he spoke not a word,- but, carrying still his gravity, tears fell 
also from his eyes ; yea, there were very few in all the troop who could 
refrain hereat from weeping, no, not the guards themselves. Yet at last with 
a full heart she was severed from him, at which time another of our women 
embraced him; and my aunt’s maid Dorothy Collis did the like, of whom he 
said after, it was homely but very lovingly done.” 


More’s relation with his daughter forms the most beautiful feature in his 
history. His letters to her in early life are of unequalled grace, and she was 
perhaps the only person whom he very deeply loved. He never saw her 
again. The four days which remained to him he spent in prayer and in 
severe bodily discipline. On the night of the 5th of July, although he did not 
know the time which had been fixed for his execution, yet with an 
instinctive feeling that it was near, he sent her his hair shirt and whip, as 
having no more need of them, with a parting blessing of affection. 


About nine of the clock, July 6th, he was brought by the lieutenant out of 
the Tower, his beard being long, which fashion he had never before used, 
his face pale and lean, carrying in his hands a red cross, casting his eyes 
often towards heaven. He had been unpopular as a judge, and one or two 
persons in the crowd were insolent to him ; but the distance was short and 
soon over, as all else was nearly over now. The scaffold had been 
awkwardly erected, and shook as he placed his foot upon the ladder. “See 
me safe up,” he said to Kingston. “For my coming down I can shift for 
myself.” He began to speak to the people, but the sheriff begged him not to 
proceed, and he contented himself with asking for their prayers, and 
desiring them to bear witness for him that he died in the faith of the holy 
Catholic church, and a faithful servant of God and the king. He then 
repeated the Miserere psalm on his knees. 


When he had ended and risen, the executioner, with an emotion which 
promised ill for the manner in which his part in the tragedy would be 


accomplished, begged his forgiveness. More kissed him. “Thou art to do me 
the greatest benefit that I can receive,” he said. “Pluck up thy spirit, man, 
and be not afraid to do thine office. My neck is very short. Take 
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heed, therefore, that thou strike not awry for saving of thine honesty.” The 
executioner offered to tie his eyes. “I will cover them myself,” he said; and 
binding them in a cloth which he had brought with him, he knelt and laid 
his head on the block. The fatal stroke was about to fall, when he signed for 
a moment’s delay while he moved aside his beard. “Pity that should be cut,” 
he murmured; “that has not committed treason.” With which strange words, 
the strangest perhaps uttered at such a time, the lips most famous through 
Europe for eloquence and wisdom closed forever. & 


THE AFTERMATH OF MORE S DEATH 


The love of Margaret Roper continued to display itself in those unavailing 
tokens of tenderness to her father’s remains by which affection seeks to 
perpetuate itself; ineffectually, indeed, for the object, but effectually for the 
softening of the heart and for the exalting of the soul. She procured the head 
to be taken down from London Bridge, where odious passions had 
struggled in pursuit of an infernal immortality by placing it. She kept it 
during her life as a sacred relic, and was buried with this object of fondness 
in her arms nine years after. Erasmus‘ called her the ornament of Britain, 
and the flower of the learned matrons of England, at a time when education 
consisted only of the revived study of ancient learning. This great scholar 
survived More only a few months, but composed a beautiful account of his 
martyrdom, though, with his wonted timidity, under an imaginary name. 


Perhaps the death of no individual ever produced, merely on account of his 
personal qualities, so much sorrow and horror as that of Sir Thomas More. 


A general cry sounded over Europe. The just fame of the sufferer, the 
eloquent pen of his friend Erasmus,’ the excusable pride of the Roman 
church in so glorious a martyr, and the atrocious effrontery of the means 
used to compass his destruction, contributed to spread the utmost 
indignation. The more considerate portion of men began to pause at the 
sight of the first illustrious blood spilt in religious divisions already 
threatening part of the horrors of which they soon after became the 
occasion. Giovio/f” an Italian historian, compared the tyranny of Henry to 
that preternatural wickedness which the Grecian legends had embodied 
under the appellation of Pha-laris. Cardinal Pole lashed the frenzy of his 
kinsman with vehement eloquence, bewailing the fate of the martyr in the 
most affecting strains of oratory. Englishmen abroad everywhere found 
their country the object of execration. Harvey, the resident at Venice, 
reported the anger of the Italians at the death of men of such honour and 
virtue. “They openly speak,” he says, “of Catherine being put to death, and 
of the princess Mary speedily following her mother.” He declares that all he 
hears disgusts him with public life, and disposes him to retire from such 
scenes. 


Had Henry VIII died in the twentieth year of his reign, his name might have 
come down to us as that of a festive and martial prince, with much of the 
applause which is lavished on gaiety and enterprise, and of which some 
fragments, preserved in the traditions of the people, too long served to 
screen the misrule of his later years from historical justice. But the 
execution of 


* In the month of Auji/ist Erasmus wrote to a friend that the English were 
now living in such a state of terror that they durst not write to foreigners or 
receive letters from them. In fact, in all foreign countries where civilisation 
had made progress, the fate of Fisher, and still more of that admirable wit 
and scholar, the author of the Eutopia, excited universal execration ; and 
there, at least, men could speak their minds loudly.’ 
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More marks the moment of the transition of his government from joviality 
and parade to a species of atrocity which distinguishes it from any other 
European tyranny. This singular revolution in his conduct has been ascribed 
to the death of Wolscy, which unbridled his passions and gave loose rein to 
his rage. That this was not the opinion formed by Wolsey himself of the 
king, we know from his dying words, who knew his master enough to 
foretell that he would prove unmanageable when his passions were roused. 
Had Wolsey refused to concur in the divorce, he was not likely to have been 
better treated than More. Had he stepped into blood, he nmst have waded 
onward, or he would have been struck down in his first attempt to fly. 


The total change of Henry’s conduct relates still more to his deeds as a man 
than to his system as a king. He is the only prince of modern times who 
carried judicial murder into his bed, imbruing his hands in the blood of 
those whom he had caressed. Perhaps no other, since the emancipation of 
women from polygamy, put to death two wives for infidelity, divorced 
another, whom he owned to be faultless, after twenty-four years of wedded 
friendship, and rejected a fourth without imputing blame to her, merely 
from an impulse of personal disgust. The acts of Henry which the order of 
time now requires to be related must have been much more his own than 
those of his political counsellors. « 


At Rome both Fisher and More were considered as martyrs in the cause of 
the church ; and as Henry had shown by many other measures that he was 
determined to keep no terms with the papacy, on the 30th of August Paul III 
put his hand to a bull which allowed him ninety days to repent and appear at 
Rome in person, or by proxy ; and in case of default, pronounced him and 
all his fautors and abettors excommunicated — declared him to have 
forfeited his crown, and his children by Anne Boleyn and their children to 
be incapable of inheriting it. Going still further, the pope enjoined all 
Christian priests and monks whatsoever to quit Henry’s dominions ; 
absolved his subjects from their oaths of allegiance, and commanded them 
to take up arms against him. He also dissolved all Henry’s treaties and 
alliances with Christian princes; prohibited all Christian nations from 
trading with England, and exhorted them to make war upon him until he 
should cease his schism and rebellion against the church. But it was deemed 
expedient to keep this thunder in reserve for the present, and so the pope 


suppressed the bull for a season. It was, however, known in England that 
the instrument had been drawn up, and this circumstance only exasperated 
the court and a large portion of the country, Henry was apprehensive of the 
power of the emperor, and he now opened negotiations with the Protestants 
of Germany, whose doctrines he had pronounced to be damnable.’ 


THE CmjIERIANS 


The Cimmerians belong partly to legend, partly to history. “We know even 
less of them than of the Scythians. The name Cimmerians appears in the 
Odyssey — the fable describes them as dwelling beyond the ocean-stream, 
immersed in darkness and unblest by the rays of Helios. Of this people as 
existent we can render no account, for they had passed away, or lost their 
identity and become subject, previous to the commencement of trustworthy 
authorities ; but they seem to have been the chief occupants of the Tauric 
Chersonesus (Crimea) and of the territory between that peninsula and the 
river Tyras (Dniester), at the time when the Greeks first commenced their 
permanent settlements on those coasts in the seventh century B.C. The 
numerous localities which bore their name, even in the time of Herodotus, 
after they had ceased to exist as a nation — as well as the tombs of the 
Cimmerian kings then shown near the Tyras — sufficiently attest this fact ; 
and there is reason to believe that they were (like their conquerors and 
successors the Scythians) a nomadic people, mare-milkers, moving about 
with their tents and herds, suitably to the nature of those unbroken steppes 
which their territory presented, and which offered little except herbage in 
profusion. Strabo tells us (on what authority we do not know) that they, as 
well as the Treres and other Thracians, had desolated Asia Minor more than 
once before the time of Ardj’s, and even earlier than Homer. c Historical 
knowledge of the Cimmerians may be briefly summed up : 


About 660 B.C. the Assyrian empire was mightier than ever. A brother of 
the king ruled in Babylon ; the host of petty princes in Egypt were tributary 
; Syria, Mesopotamia, the eastern mountain lands, and even the frontiers of 
Armenia and Asia Minor had been directly incorporated with the empire. 
There seemed to be no reason to fear a dangerous uprising anywhere. A few 
decades later the proud structure had disappeared from the earth. Though 
the conquered nations had contributed in part to its fall, both the first 
impulse and the decisive blows were given from without by a great 
migration of nations. We find the evident effects of them everywhere ; but 
their course in detail is almost completely veiled in darkness. 


The first great wandering started from the northern coast of the Black Sea. 
About the eighth century the Scythian Scoloti, one of the Iranian nomadic 


CHAPTER V 


THE LAST YEARS OF HENRY VHI 
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The separation from Rome was effected in a way in which such a man was 
likely to effect it. It sprang from a purely personal and even a sensual 
motive. Henry threw off the authority of the pope sim-ply because he was 
tired of a staid and elderly wife, and had fallen in love with a flighty young 
woman. But the moment the thing was done, he justified his acts to himself 
in reforming the church according to the ideas of the better men around 
him. Many of the great houses of modem England, the Russells, the 
Herberts, the Wriothesleys, owe their origin to that splendid court. Over 
them all towered the king’s stately form, “the majestic lord that broke the 
bonds of Rome,” and whose course through life was accompanied by the 
frequent thud of the executioner’s axe. The spirit of the Renaissance of the 
new learning, as it was called in England, was not a spirit of liberty. — S. 
R. Gardiner. 6 


Henry had now obtained the great object of his ambition. His supremacy in 
rehgious matters had been estabhshed by act of parhament; it had been 
admitted by the nation at large — the members of every clerical and 
monastic body had confirmed it by their subscriptions, and its known 
opponents had atoned for their obstinacy by suffering the penalties of 
treason. Still the extent of his ecclesiastical pretensions remained subject to 
doubt and discussion. That he meant to exclude the authority hitherto 
exercised by the pontiffs was sufficiently evident; but most of the clergy, 
while they acknowledged the new title assumed by the king, still 
maintained that the church had inherited fro^”^ her founder the power of 


preaching, of administering the sacraments, and of enforcing spiritual 
discipline by spiritual censures— a power which, as it was not derived 
from, so neither could it be dependent on, the will of the civil magistrate. 
Henry himself did not clearly explain, perhaps knew not how to explain, his 
own sentiments. If on the one hand he was willing to push his ecclesiastical 
prerogative to its utmost 
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limits, on the other he was checked by the contrary tendency of those 
principles which he had published and maintained in his treatise against 
Luther. In his answer to the objections proposed to him by the convocation 
at York, he clothed his meaning in ambiguous language, and carefully 
eluded the real point in discussion. 


Another question arose respecting the manner in which the supremacy was 
to be exercised. As the king had neither law nor precedent to guide him, it 
became necessary to determine the duties which belonged to him in his new 
capacity, and to establish an additional office for the conduct of 
ecclesiastical affairs. At its head was placed the man whose counsels had 
first suggested the attempt, and whose industry had brought it to a 
successful termination. 


CROMWELL MADE VICAR-GENERAL (1535 A.D.) 


CromwelU already held the offices of chancellor of the exchequer and of 
first secretary to the king. He was, after some delay, appointed ” the royal 
vicegerent, vicar-general, and principal commissary, with all the spiritual 
authority belonging to the king as head of the church, for the due 
administration of justice in all cases touching the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 


and the godly reformation and redress of all errors, heresies, and abuses in 
the said church.” As a proof of the high estimation in which Henry held the 
supremacy, he allotted to his vicar the precedence of all the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and even of the great officers of the crown. In parliament 
Cromwell sat before the archbishop of Canterbury; he superseded that 
prelate in the presidency of the convocation. It was with difficulty that the 
clergy suppressed their murmurs when they saw at their head a man who 
had never taken orders nor graduated in any university ; but their 
indignation increased when they found that the same pre-eminence was 
claimed by any of his clerks, whom he might commission to attend as his 
deputy at their meetings. 


Their degradation, however, was not yet consummated. It was resolved to 
probe the sincerity of their submission, and to extort from them a practical 
acknowledgment that they derived no authority from Christ, but were 
merely the occasional delegates of the crown. We have on this subject a 
singular letter from Leigh and Ap Rice, two of the creatures of Cromwell, 
to their master. On the ground that the plenitude of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction was vested in him as vicar-general, they advised that the powers 
of all the dignitaries of the church should be suspended for an indefinite 
period. If the prelates claimed authority by divine right, they would then be 
compelled to produce their proofs; if they did not, they must petition the 
king for the restoration of their powers, and thus acknowledge the crown to 
be the real fountain of spiritual jurisdiction. This suggestion was eagerly 
adopted; the archbishop, by a circular letter, informed the other prelates that 
the king, intending to make a general visitation, had suspended the powers 
of all the ordinaries within the realm; and these, having submitted with due 
humility during a month, presented a petition to be restored to the exercise 
of their usual authority. 


In consequence a commission was issued to each bishop separately, 
authorising him, during the king’s pleasure, and as the king’s deputy, to do 


[‘ “Cromwell, after the fall of his master, Wolsey, gained on the affections 
of Henry VIII till he acquired as great an ascendancy, and nearly as much 
power, as the cardinal had possessed during the preceding part of the reign; 


and whatever office he happened to hold, he was looked up to as the mover 
of the entire machine of the state.” — Brewer. c] 
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whatever belonged to the office of a bishop besides those things which, 
according to the sacred writings, were committed to his charge. But for this 
indulgence a most singular reason was assigned: not that the government of 
bishops is necessary for the church, but that the king’s vicar-general, on 
account of the multiplicity of business with which he was loaded, could not 
be everywhere present, and that many inconveniences might arise if delays 
and interruptions were admitted in the exercise of his authority. 


VISITATION AND DISSOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES (1535- 
1536 A.D.) 


Some years had elapsed since the bishop of Paris had ventured to pre- edict 
that whenever the cardinal of York should forfeit the royal favour, the 
spoliation of the clergy would be the consequence of his disgrace. That 
prediction was now verified. The example of Germany had proved that the 
church might be plundered with unpunity ; and Cromwell had long ago 
promised that the assumption of the supremacy should place the wealth of 
the clerical and monastic bodies at the mercy of the crown. Hence that 
minister, encouraged by the success of his former counsels, ventured to 
propose the dissolution of the monasteries ; and the motion was received 
with welcome by the king, whose thirst for money was not exceeded by his 
love of power ; by the lords of the council, who already promised 
themselves a considerable share in the spoils; and by Archbishop Cranmer. 
The conduct of the business was intrusted to the superior cunning and 
experience of the favourite, who undertook to throw the mask of religious 
zeal over the proceedings. 


With this view a general visitation of the monasteries was enjoined by the 
head of the church; commissioners of inquiry by his lay vicar were selected 
; and to these in pairs were allotted particular districts for the exercise of 
their talents and industry. The instructions which they received breathed a 
spirit of piety and reformation, and were formed on the model of those 
formerly used in episcopal and legatine visitation; so that, to men not 
intrusted with the secret, the object of Henry appeared, not the abolition, but 
the support and improvement of the monastic institute. But the visitors 
themselves were not men of high standing or reputation in the church. They 
were clerical adventurers of very equivocal character, who had solicited the 
appointment, and had pledged themselves to effect, as far as it might be 
possible, the object of that appointment, that is, the extinction of the 
establishments which they should visit, d 


In the height of summer in 1535, three learned doctors set forth upon 
excursions into various parts of England, each having in his pocket a 
commission from the “vicegerent of the king in all his ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction within the realm.” Doctor Layton is a most amusing 
correspondent of the vicegerent, and has capital stories to tell of the prior of 
Maiden Bradley, in Wilts, about his relics, and of his less ancient realities, 
namely, six children, of whom his sons ”be tall men waiting upon him.” 
The worthy commissioner sent some of the curiosities to Cromwell, such as 
“Mary Magdalen’s girdle.” Articles of more intrinsic value were in his 
keeping : ” I have crosses of silver and gold, some which I send you not 
now, because I have more that shall be delivered me this night by the prior 
of Maiden Bradley himself.” The visitors anticipated that clause of the act 
for the Suppression, which gave the king “all the ornaments, jewels, goods, 
and chattels” of the heads of the monastic houses, from the 1st of March, 
1535. This was a large power to be intrusted to the visitors, and they never 
neglected to exercise it. They 
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had rougher work to perform, which Doctor Layton, at any rate, appears to 
have set about with hearty goodwill, however odious that work may seem to 
our more fastidious notions of the office of a gentleman. But we have one 
painful feeling in reading them — even more painful than the exposure of 
hypocrisy and licentiousness — the tone in which these matters are spoken 
of. 


Froude/ says that “tourists, who in their day-dreams among these fair ruins 
are inclined to complain of the sacrilege which wasted the houses of 
prayer,” may study with advantage the account of the “moral ruin,” of 
which “the outward beautiful ruin was but a symbol and a consequence.” 
May we not add that the historian, who presents this account of the low 
morality of the ancient clergy, might have also given us the following 
glimpse of the noble aims of the new statesmen? To Cromwell the learned 
commissioners wrote, in the same letter which describes the frauds of the 
abbot,* these significant words: “There is a monk of the house, called 
Marmaduke, to whom Mr. Timms left a prebend in Ripon church, now 
abiding upon the same prebend, the wisest monk within England of that 
coat, and well learned — twenty years officer and ruler of all that house — 
a wealthy fellow, which will give you six hundred marks to make him abbot 
there, and pay you immediately after the election.” 


That this mode of propitiating favour was perfectly understood before the 
final destruction of the monastic houses was resolved upon, may be inferred 
from a letter of Latimer, of all men ; who does not hesitate to write to 
Cromwell to avert the suppression of the priory of Great Malvern, by 
saying, ” If five hundred marks to the king’s highness, with two hundred 
marks to yourself for your goodwill, might occasion the promotion of his 
intent, at least way for the time of his life, he doubteth not to make his 
friends for the same.” 


Let us not in charity believe that all these men were of lying tongues and 
evil lives. Let us not imagine that all nuns were sensual and ignorant. The 
very commissioners themselves speak of many nunneries as above all 
suspicion. J/ 


A bill was introduced, March 4th, 1536, and hurried, though not without 
opposition, through the two houses,’ giving to the king and his heirs all 


monastic establishments the clear yearly value of which did not exceed two 
hundred pounds, with the property belonging to them both real and 
personal, vesting the possession of the buildings and lands in those persons 
to whom the king should assign them by letters patent. It was calculated 
that by this act about three hundred and eighty communities would be 
dissolved, and that an addition of thirty-two thousand pounds would be 
made to the yearly revenue of the crown, besides the present receipt of one 
hundred thousand in money, plate, and jewels. This parliament, by its 
obsequious compliance with every intimation of the royal will, had 
deserved, if any parliament could deserve, the gratitude of the king. To 
please him it had altered the succession, had new-modelled the whole frame 
of ecclesiastical government, and had multiplied the prerogatives and added 
to the revenue of the crown. Commissioners were now named to execute 
the last act for the suppression of the smaller monasteries. 


Their instructions ordered them to proceed to each house within a particular 
district, to announce its dissolution to the superior and the brotherhood, to 
make an inventory of the effects, to secure the convent seal and the title- 
deeds, and to dispose of the inhabitants according to certain rules. But the 
statute which vested these establishments in the king left it to his 


‘ Spelman mm tells us that it stuck long in the house of commons, and 
would not pass till the king sent for the commons, and told them he would 
have the bill pass, or take off some of their beads. 
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discretion to found them anew — a provision which, while it left a gleam of 
hope to the sufferers, drew considerable sums of money into the pockets of 
Cromwell and his deputies. The monks of each community flattered 
themselves with the expectation of escaping from the general shipwreck, 
and sought by presents and annuities to secure the protection of the minister 
and the visitors. On the other hand, the favourites, to whom Henry had 
already engaged to give or sell the larger portion of these establishments, 
were not less liberal in their offers, nor less active in their endeavours to 
hasten the dissolution. 


The result of the contest was, that more than a hundred monasteries 
obtained a respite from immediate destruction ; and of these the larger 
number were founded again by the king’s letters patent, though each of 
them paid the price of that favour by the surrender of a valuable portion of 
its possessions. With respect to the suppressed houses, the superior received 
a pension for life ; of the monks, those who had not reached the age of 
twenty-four were absolved from their vows and sent adrift into the world 
without any provision ; the others were divided into two classes. Such as 
wished to continue in the profession, were dispersed among the larger 
monasteries; those who did not, were told to apply to Cranmer or 
Cromwell, who would find them employments suited to their capacities. 
The lot of the nuns was more distressing. Each received a single gown from 
the king, and was left to support herself by her own industry, or to seek 
relief from the charity and commiseration of others. ^ 


If we may form an opinion from the preamble of the statute of 1536, by 
which religious houses not above the yearly value of two hundred pounds 
were given to the king, the framers of the act, and the parliament which 
assented to it, intended the suppression of the monasteries there to stop. The 
statute proposes that the members of the smaller houses shall be removed to 
“divers great and solemn monasteries 


of this realm, wherein, thanks be to God, religion is right well kept and 
observed.” This was deliberately asserted, after the visitation had been 
proceeding for more than six months. 


The statute of 1539, simply entitled “An act for dissolution of abbeys,” 
swept the whole monastic system away, without assigning any reason 


beyond the flagrant untruth, that the abbots, abbesses, and other governors 
of the houses, “of their own free and voluntary minds, goodwills, and 
assents, without constraint, coaction, or compulsion,” had since the 4th of 
February, 1536, assigned their possessions to the king, and renounced all 
title to the same. We merely notice this final act of confiscation here, and 
pass on to the general course of our narrative. 


Brigantine Jacket and Arquebus (Sixteenth century.) 
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The act for the dissohition of the smaller religious houses was passed in 
March. The parliament had existed for seven years, during which it had 
assisted in some of the greatest changes of internal policy which England 
had ever witnessed. It had laboured, too, as previous parliaments had 
laboured, in devising remedies for social evils, after the prescriptive fashion 
of believing that laws could regulate prices, and that industry was to be 
benefited by enacting how manufacturers should tan leather or dye cloth, 
and what trades should be carried on in particular towns. It is held to be 
evidence of the calmness with which the statesmen of this parliament 
proceeded in their great work of ecclesiastical reform, that they passed “acts 
to protect the public against the frauds of money-making tradesmen; to 
provide that shoes and boots should be made of honest leather ; that food 
should be sold at fair prices ; that merchants should part with their goods at 
fair profits.” Such battles against “those besetting basenesses of human 
nature, now held to be so invincible that the influences of them are assmned 
as the fundamental axioms of economic science,” are declared by Froude / 


to be more glorious ” than even the English constitution or the English 
liturgy.” 


Without looking farther than the records of this parliament, we may venture 
to suggest that these victories had no permanent influence in making any 
product cheaper or better, but were the greatest obstacles to improvement, 
and therefore prevented a wider diffusion of things convenient for man. 
Was the manufacture of cloth likely to be improved, when the use of 
various dyeing woods that were brought to Europe after the discovery of 
America — ” Brazil, and such other like subtleties” — was forbidden? 
Could the yeoman and the labourer obtain a better or a cheaper coat, when 
graziers and husbandmen were prohibited from weaving, fulling, or 
shearing cloth in their houses ? The statutes for regulating the prices of land 
confess the utter fruitlessness of such enactments. 


One more glimpse at these notable expedients “to compel all classes of 
persons to be true men” in spite of “the fundamental axioms of economic 
science.” The regulating parliament decrees that flesh is to be sold by 
weight ; that beef and pork are to be sold at a halfpenny a pound, and 
mutton and veal at three farthings. But there are some others to be consulted 
in this matter besides the butchers. What if the graziers will not sell fat 
cattle to the butchers at a proportionate rate? The next session an act is 
passed to compel them. But one inevitable consecjuence ensues — it is not 
remunerative to the graziers to breed and fatten cattle ; so in two years more 
a scarcity ensues, the direct result of the legislation. And then, ” the king’s 
highness, well considering the great dearth of all manner of victuals which 
be now, and since the making of the said statutes,” suspends their 
operations for four years, and leaves graziers and butchers to settle the 
prices of meat “without pain, imprisonment, forfeiture, or penalty.”? 


During the last three years Catherine with a small establishment had resided 
on one of the royal manors. In most points she submitted without a murmur 
to the royal pleasure; but no promise, no intimidation could induce her to 
forego the title of queen, or to acknowledge the invalidity of her marriage, 
or to accept the offer made to her by her nephew of a safe and honourable 
asylum either in Spain or Flanders. It was not that she sought to gratify her 


tribes, ostensibly themselves crowded out by the Massagetje, crossed the 
Volga and the Don, and drove the Cimmerians out of their abode. 
Apparently a remnant of the original population remained in the Crimea 
(this name is itself derived from that of the Cimmerians) ; but the great 
mass left home with wives and children. In all probability they went over 
the Danube into Thrace, being joined by Thracian tribes on the way; and the 
passage of the Thynians and Bithynians across the Bosporus, and their 
settlement in the ancient territory of the Bebrykians (as far as the 
Sangarius), are also connected with these movements. 


SCYTHIANS AND CIMMERIANS 411 


About 700 B.C. the Cimmerians, together with the Thracian tribes that had 
joined them, invaded Asia Minor, devastating and plundering the land far 
and wide. It was a migration like that of the northern tribes which passed 
through Syria in the twelfth century, and that of the Galatians into Asia 
Minor in the third century, who ravaged there just as the Cimmerians did. 
The invading tribes were doubtless accompanied by wives and children, and 
carried all their possessions with them. 


The isolated notices of the invasion which are all that we possess cannot be 
determined chronologically. Aristotle records that Antandrus, the Lelegian 
city on the southern slope of Mount Ida, was in the possession of the 
Cimmerians for a hundred years. Thracians are also said to have occupied 
Abydos before its colonisation from Miletus. 


They also made their way farther to the east. Sinope is called the principal 
seat of the Cimmerians ; they are said to have slain here the leader of the 
Milesian settlement, Abrondas (?). When they entered Phrygia, it is said, 
the last king, Midas, the son of Gordius, killed himself by drinking the 
blood of a bull. After that the Phrygian kingdom disappears from history. 


From here, then, they presumably first came into contact with the 
Assyrians. King Esarhaddon tells, before his Cilician campaign, of a fight 
in the unknown district of Khubushna with “the Teuspa of Gimir [Hebrew 


pride, or to secure her personal interests ; but she still cherished a 
persuasion that her daughter Mary might at some future period be called to 
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the throne, and on that account refused to stoop to any concession which 
might endanger or weaken the right of the princess. In her retirement she 
was harassed with angry messages from the king : sometimes her servants 
were discharged for obeying her orders; sometimes were sworn to follow 
the instructions which they should receive from the court. Forest, her 
confessor, was imprisoned and condemned for high treason ; the act of 
succession was passed to defeat her claim ; and she believed that Fisher and 
More had lost their lives merely on account of their attachment to her cause. 


Her bodily constitution was gradually enfeebled by mental suffering ; and 
feeling her health decline, she repeated a request, which had often been 
refused, that she might see her daughter once at least before her death; for 
Mary, from the time of the divorce, had been separated from the company 
that she might not imbibe the principles of her mother. But at the age of 
twenty she could not be ignorant of the injuries which both had suffered, 
and her resentment was daily strengthened by the jealousy of a hostile 
queen and the caprice of a despotic father.\ Henry had the cruelty to refuse 
this last consolation to the unfortunate Catherine, who from her death-bed 
dictated a short letter to “her most dear lord, king, and husband.” She 
conjured him to think of his salvation ; forgave him all the wrongs which he 
had done her ; recommended their daughter Mary to his paternal protection; 
requested that her three maids might be provided with suitable marriages, 
and that her other servants might receive a year’s wages. As he perused the 
letter, the stern heart of Henry was softened ; he even shed a tear, and 
desired the ambassador to bear to her a kind and consoling message. But 
she died before his arrival, January 8th, 1536 ; and was buried by the king’s 
direction with becoming pomp in the abbey church of Peterborough. The 
reputation which she had acquired on the throne did not suffer from her 
disgrace. Her affability and meekness, her piety and charity, had been the 


theme of universal praise; the fortitude with which she bore her wrongs 
raised her still higher in the estimation of the public. 


ANNE BOLEYN IN DISGRACE 


Four months did not elapse before Catherine was followed to the grave by 
Anne Boleyn. But their end was very different. The divorced queen died 
peaceably in her bed ; her successful rival died by the sword of the 
headsman on the scaffold. The obstinacy of Henry had secured, as long as 
the divorce was in agitation, the ascendancy of Anne; but when that 
obstacle was removed, his caprice sought to throw off the shackles which 
he had forged for himself. His passion for her gradually subsided into 
coldness and neglect.*\ The emperor’s ambassador, Chapuys,’/ wrote to 
his master in strong terms of Anne’s despotic will even over the king. His 
public humiliations at her hand must have rankled in his breast. Besides, he 
had found another sweetheart — someone not now known. She was not, 
however, the Margaret Shelton who supplanted her, and was later 
supplanted by Jane Seymour. Henry had tired of Anne before Catherine’s 
death, and would have divorced her but for the decision of his counsellors 
that if he divorced Anne, he must take back Catherine. This so enraged 
Henry that he exclaimed his wish that Catherine and Mary were out of the 
way. The death of Catherine under suspicious circumstances followed. 
Chapuys does not hesitate to accuse Henry of having 


‘One p;reat cause of offence was tliat she persisted in p;ivinjj; to herself the 
title of princess, and refused it to the infant Elizabeth, whom slie called 


nothing but sister. On this account she was banished from court, and 
confined to different houses in the country. 
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her poisoned, and Friedmann* finds this contemporary theory in many 
respects plausible. He inclines to believe that there was some truth in the 
later charge that Anne Boleyn procured the death of Catherine, but that 
Henry was implicated. It is necessary to add that Chapuys is not accepted 
as gospel by all historians. Thus he says that Henry rejoiced at the news of 
Catherine’s death, and wore a white plume and yellow, as did Anne. Others 
say that the king wept. 


But whether Catherine’s death had been natural or not, Anne soon realised 
that it did not improve her status as she had expected. She made overtures 
of reconciliation with Princess Mary, who repulsed them with scorn. She 
felt that her only hope was now in pregnancy ; the birth of a son alone could 


win back the smile of the king.” The indulgent lover became at last a 
suspicious and unfeeling master. Thus in the beginning of 1535 we 
accidentally discover her deeply in disgrace with him, and pitifully 
imploring the aid of the king of France to reconcile her with her husband. 
For that purpose she had’ employed Gontier, a gentleman belonging to the 
French embassy. We have no clue to the misunderstanding ; but it is plain 
from the graphic description in the despatch of Gontier, that Anne did not 
always enjoy amidst the splendours of royalty those halcyon days which she 
had anticipated. But whatever were her griefs at that time, they passed away 
and were forgotten. She thought no more of becoming a lost woman, and at 
the death of Catherine made no secret of her joy.“ Out of respect for the 
Spanish princess, the king had ordered his servants to wear mourning on the 
day of her burial; but Anne dressed herself in robes of yellow silk, and 
openly declared that she was now indeed a queen, since she had no longer a 
competitor. In this, however, she was fatally deceived. Among her maids 
was one named @ Jane Seymour, the daughter of a knight of Wiltshire, who, 
to equal her superior elegance of person, added a gentle and playful 
disposition, as far removed from the Spanish gravity of Catherine as from 
that levity of manner which Anne had acquired in the French court. “ The 
season was now at hand when Anne was, in her turn, to experience some of 
the bitter pangs she had inflicted on her royal mistress. Her agonies were 
not the less poignant, because conscience must have told her that it was 


retributive justice which returned the poisoned chalice to her own lips, 
when she, in like manner, found herself rivalled and supplanted by one of 
her female 


[° Chapuys * states that Anne had often upbraided Henry for cowardice in 
his mild treatment of Catherine, and had even threatened to put Mary to 
death herself, if the king went to France and left her regent. | 


Costume of the Sixteenth Century 
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attendants. Jane must have been a person of consummate art; for she was on 
terms of great famiHarity with the king before Anne entertained the 
sHghtest suspicion of their proceedings. Entering the room unexpectedly 
one day, the queen surprised Jane, seated on Henry’s knee, receiving his 
caresses with every appearance of complacency. Struck as with a mortal 
blow at this sight, Anne gave way to a transport of mingled grief and 
indignation. Henry, dreading his consort’s agitation might prove fatal to his 
hopes of an heir, endeavoured to soothe and reassure her, saying, ” Be at 
peace, sweetheart, and all shall go well for thee.” But the cruel shock Anne 
had sustained brought on the pangs of premature travail ; and after some 
hours of protracted agony, during which her life was in imminent peril, she 
brought forth a dead son, January 29th. 


When the king was informed of this misfortune, instead of expressing the 
slightest sympathy for the sufferings of his luckless consort, he burst into 
her apartment and furiously upbraided her ” with the loss of his boy.” Anne, 
with more spirit than prudence, passionately retorted ” that he had no one to 
blame but himself for this disappointment, which had been caused by her 
distress of mind about that wench, Jane Seymour.” Henry sullenly turned 


away, muttering, as he quitted her apartment, that ” she should have no 
more boys by him.” 


These scenes, which occurred in January, 1536, may surely be regarded as 
the first act of the royal matrimonial tragedy which four months later was 
consummated on Tower Hill. Anne slowly regained her health, but not her 
spirits. She knew the king’s temper too well not to be aware that her 
influence was at an end forever, and that she must prepare to resign not only 
her place in his affections, but also in his state, to the new star by whom she 
had been eclipsed. When she found that she had no power to obtain the 
dismissal of her rival from the royal household, she became very 
melancholy, and withdrew herself from all the gaieties of the court, passing 
all her time in the most secluded spots of Greenwich Park. 


It is also related that she would sit for hours in the quadrangle court of 
Greenwich Palace in silence and abstraction, or seeking a joyless pastime in 
playing with her little dogs and setting them to fight with each other. The 
king had entirely withdrawn himself from her company ever since her rash 
retort to his unfeeling reproach, and now they never met in private. She had 
not the consolation of her infant daughter’s innocent smiles and endear- 
ments to beguile her lonely sorrow, for the princess Elizabeth was nursed in 
a separate establishment, and the sweet tie of maternity had been sacrificed 
to the heartless parade of stately ceremonials. She had alienated the regard 
and acquired the enmity of her uncle Norfolk. Her royal sister-in-law and 
early patroness, Mary, queen of France, was no more, and Suffolk, Henry’s 
principal favourite, was one of her greatest foes./ 


QUEEN ANNE UNDER ARREST (1536 A. D.) 


Unfortunately, if Henry had been unfaithful, Anne herself, by her levity and 
indiscretion, had furnished employment to the authors and retailers of 
scandal. Reports injurious to her honour had been circulated at court; they 
had reached the ear of Henry, and some notice of them had been whispered 
to Anne herself. The king, eager to rid himself of a woman whom he no 
longer loved, referred these reports to the council, and a committee was 
appointed to inquire into the charges against the queen. It consisted of the 
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lord chancellor, the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, her own father, and 
several earls and judges; who reported that sufficient proof had been 
discovered to convict her of incontinence, not only with Brereton, Norris, 
and Weston, of the privy chamber, and Snieton, the king’s musician, but 
even with her own brother, Lord Rochford. They began with Brereton, 
whom they summoned on the Thursday before May-day and committed 
immediately to the Tower. The examination of Smeton followed on the 
Sunday, and the next morning. May 1st, he was lodged in the same prison. 


On that day the lord Rochford appeared as principal challenger in a tilting 
match at Greenwich, and was opposed by Sir Henry Norris as principal 
defendant. The king and Anne were both present; and it is said that, in one 
of the intervals between the courses, the queen, through accident or design, 
dropped her handkerchief from the balcony ; that Norris, at whose feet it 
fell, took it up and wiped his face with it ; and that Henry instantly changed 
colour, started from his seat, and retired. This tale was probably invented to 
explain what followed; but the match was suddenly interrupted, and the 
king rode back to Whitehall with only six persons in his train, one of whom 
was Norris, hitherto an acknowledged favourite both with him and the 
queen. On the way Henry rode with Norris apart, and earnestly solicited 
him to deserve pardon by the confession of his guilt. He refused, strongly 
maintaining his innocence, and on his arrival at Westminster was conducted 
to the Tower. 


Anne had been left under custody at Greenwich. The next morning she 
received an order to return by water; but was met on the river by the lord 
chancellor, the duke of Norfolk, and Cromwell, who informed her that she 
had been charged with infidelity to the king’s bed. Falling on her knees, she 
prayed aloud that if she were guilty, God might never grant her pardon. 
They delivered her to Kingston, the lieutenant of the Tower. Her brother 
Rochford had already been sent there ; Weston and Smeton followed ; and 
preparations were made to bring all the prisoners to immediate trial. ^ From 
the moment of her confinement at Greenwich Anne had foreseen her fate, 
and abandoned herself to despair. Her affliction seemed to produce 


occasional aberrations of intellect. Sometimes she would sit absorbed in 
melancholy and drowned in tears, and then suddenly assume an air of 
unnatural gaiety and indulge in immoderate bursts of laughter. To those who 
waited on her she said that she should be a saint in heaven ; that no rain 
would fall on the earth till she were delivered from prison; and that the most 
grievous calamities would oppress the nation in punishment of her death. 
But at times her mind was more composed, and then she gave her attention 
to devotional exercises, and for that purpose requested that a consecrated 
host might be placed in her closet. 


The apartment allotted for her prison was the same in which she had slept 
on the night before her coronation. She immediately recollected it, saying 
that it was too good for her ; then falling on her knees, exclaimed, ” Jesus, 
have mercy on me!” This exclamation was succeeded by a flood of tears, 
and that by a fit of laughter. To Kingston, the lieutenant of the Tower, she 
protested : ” I am as clear from the company of man, as for sin, as I am 
clear from you. I am told that I shall be accused by three men; and I can say 
no more but nay, though you should open my body.” Soon afterwards she 


* Rochford, Weston, and Norris had stood hich in the king’s favour. The 
first two often played with him for large sums at shovel-board, dice, and 
other games, and also with the lady Anne. Norris was the only person 
whom he allowed to follow him into his bedchamber. Smeton, though of 
mean origin, was in high favour with Henry. He is mentioned innumerable 
times in the Privy Purse Expenses. 
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exclaimed in great anguish : ” 0 Norris, hast thou accused me ? Thou art in 
the Tower with me; and thou and I shall die together. And thou, Mark 
(Smeton), thou art here too. Mr. Kingston” (turning to the heutenant), “I 
shall die without justice.” He assured her that, if she were the poorest 
subject in the realm, she would still have justice; to which she replied with a 
loud burst of laughter. 


Under the mild administration of justice at the present day, the accused is 
never required to condemn himself; but in former times every artifice was 
employed to draw matter of proof from the mouth of the prisoner by 
promises and threats, by private examinations in the presence of 
commissioners, and ensnaring questions put by the warders and attendants. 
Whatever was done or uttered within the walls of the Tower was carefully 
recorded, and transmitted to the council. Of the five male prisoners, four 
persisted in maintaining their innocence before the council. Smeton, on his 
first examination, would admit only some suspicious circumstances, but on 
the second he made a full disclosure of guilt ; and even Norris, yielding to 
the strong solicitation of Sir William Fitzwilliam, followed his example. 
Anne had been interrogated at Greenwich. With her answers we are not 
acquainted; but she afterwards complained of the conduct of her uncle 
Norfolk, who, while she was speaking, shook his head and said, “Tut, tut.” 
At times she was cheerful, laughed heartily, and ate her meals with a good 
appetite. ^ 


From particulars extracted from the letters of the lieutenant, it is indeed 
plain that her conduct had been imprudent; that she had descended from her 
high station to make companions of her men-servants ; and that she had 
even been so weak as to listen to their declarations of love. But whether she 
rested here, or abandoned herself to the impulse of licentious desire, is a 
question which probably can never be determined. The records of her trial 
and conviction have mostly perished, perhaps by the hands of those who 
respected her memory; and our judgmept is held in suspense between the 
contradictory and unauthenticated statements of her friends and enemies. 
By some we are told that the first disclosure was made by a female in her 
service, who, being detected in an unlawful amour, sought to excuse herself 
by alleging the example of her mistress ; by others, that the suspicion of the 
king was awakened by the jealousy of Lady Rochford,“ whose husband had 
been discovered either lying on, or leaning over, the bed of his sister. 


But that which wrought conviction in the royal mind was a deposition made 
upon oath by the lady Wingfield on her death-bed; of which the first lines 
only remain, the remainder having been accidentally or designedly 
destroyed. This, however, with the depositions of the other witnesses, was 
embodied in the bill of indictment and submitted to the grand juries of Kent 


and Middlesex, because the crimes laid to the charge of the prisoners were 
alleged to have been committed in both counties. The four commoners were 
arraigned in the court of King’s Bench. Smeton pleaded guilty; Norris 
recalled his previous confession; all were convicted. May 12th, and 
received sentence of death. ^ 


< We have not noticed Anne’s letter to the king, supposed to be written by 
her in the Tower, because there is no reason for beHeving it authentic. It is 
said to have been found among Cromwell’s papers, but bears no 
resemblance to the queen’s genuine letters in language or spelling, or 
writing or signature. 


[^ “Lady Rochford outraged all decency by appearing as a witness against 
her husband. “— Miss Strickland.? She herself perished for her share in the 
amours of a later wife of Henry. ] 


^ The records of these trials have perished ; but if the reader consider with 
what prompti-tude and on whai slight presumptions (see the subsequent 
trials of Dereham and Culpeper) juries in this reign were accustomed to 
return verdicts for the crown, he will hesitate to con- 
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But the case of the queen was without precedent in EngHsh history and it 
was determined to arraign her before a commission of lords similar to that 
which had condemned the late duke of Buckingham. The duke of Norfolk 
was appointed high steward, with twenty-six peers as assessors, and opened 
the court in the hall of the Tower. To the bar of this tribunal the unhappy 
queen was led, May 15th, by the constable and lieutenant, and was followed 
by her female attendants. The indulgence of a chair was granted to her 
dignity or weakness. The indictment stated that, inflamed with pride and 
carnal desires of the body, she had confederated with her brother, Lord 
Rochford, and with Norris, Brereton, Weston, and Smeton, to perpetrate 
divers abominable treasons ; that she had permitted each of the five to lie 


with her several times ; that she had said that the king did not possess her 
heart ; and had told each of them in private that she loved him better than 
any other man, to the slander of the issue begotten between her and the 
king; and that she had, in union with her confederates, imagined and 
devised several plots for the destruction of the king’s life. 


According to her friends, she repelled each charge with so much modesty 
and temper, such persuasive eloquence and convincing argument, that every 
spectator anticipated a verdict of acquittal; but the lords, satisfied perhaps 
with the legal proofs furnished by the confession of Smeton and the 
conviction of the other prisoners, pronounced her guilty on their honour; 
and the lord high steward, whose eyes streamed with tears whilst he 
performed the unwelcome office, condemned her to be burned or beheaded 
at the king’s pleasure. Anne, according to the testimony or the fiction of a 
foreign poet, instantly burst into the following exclamation : “0 Father! O 
Creator! thou knowest I do not deserve this death.” Then addressing herself 
to the court: “My lords, I do not arraign your judgment. You may have 
sufficient reason for your suspicions, but I have always been a true and 
faithful wife to the king.” “ As soon as she was removed, her brother 
occupied her place, was convicted on the same evidence, and condemned to 
lose his head and to be quartered as a traitor.2 


CRANMER DIVORCES ANNE (1536 A.D.) 


By the result of this trial the life of Anne was forfeited to the law; but the 
vengeance of Henry had prepared for her an additional punishment in the 
degradation of herself and her daughter. On the day after the arrest of the 


demn these unfortunate men on the sole ground of their having been 
convicted. The case of Smeton was indeed different. He confessed the 
adultery; but we know not by what arts of the commissioners, under what 
influence of hope or terror, that confession was obtained from liim. It 
should be remembered that the rack was then in use for prisoners of 
Smeton’s rank in life. 


‘Tt is extraordinary that we have no credible account of the behaviour of 
this unfortunate queen on her trial. There can be no doubt that she would 
maintain her innocence, and therefore we have admitted into the text that 


Gomer], ... whose dwelling is far.” This battle, the scene of which can only 
be sought in Cappadocia, must be put about 675 B.C. 


The movements were directed toward Lydia as well as Phrygia. Here at this 
time the last of the Heraclids, Candaules or Sadyattes, had fallen a victim to 
a palace revolution, and his murderer, Gyges, son of Dascylus, of the 
distinguished family of the Mermnadse, which had been for generations at 
feud with the Heraclids, had taken possession of the throne. The Delphian 
oracle having decided in his favour, he had been acknowledged by the 
Lydians. The new ruler seems to have been a cajDable warrior. According 
to Strabo, the whole Troad was subject to him ; consequently, he must also 
have possessed the coast of Teuthrania. That the districts of Caria wei-e 
under his rule, if not that of his predecessors, appears certain. The Greek 
coast cities were also attacked by him, and Colophon was taken. In order to 
defend himself against the Cimmerians, he swore allegiance to the Assyrian 
king, Asshurbanapal, who records that Gyges (Assyrian Gugu), in 
consequence, won a great victory over the Cimmerians, and sent two of 
their chiefs captive to Nineveh. 


The allegiance rendered to the Assyrian king was nothing more than a 
temporary expedient. As soon as he felt safe from the Cimmerians, Gyges 
began preparations to attack the Assyrian supremacy, which was likely to 
become dangerous to the hitherto unassailed countries of Asia Minor. With 
this end in view, he made an alliance with Psamthek of Sais, who had 
revolted against Assyria, and sent Greek and Carian mercenaries to his aid. 
Asshurbanapal, who was fully occupied by his Elamite wars, could take no 
steps against him. 


But soon afterwards the Cimmerians appeared again in Lydia ; Gyges 
himself fell in battle ; the whole land was overrun by the wild hordes and 
Sardis taken. Then they attacked the Greek coast cities. In Ephesus the poet 
Callinus inspired a resistance that successfully repulsed the attack of the 
Cimmerian prince Lygdamis ; ^ but the temple of Artemis outside the city 


[‘ It is possible that this Lygdamis is the ” Tuktammu of the Manda,” for 
whose defeat, according to a recently deciphered inscription, Asshurbanapal 
returned thanks to the Assyrian gods. | 


exclamation which is generally attributed to her. It comes to us, however, on 
very questionable authority, that of Meteren.A; the historian of the 
Netherlands, who says that he transcribed it from some verses in the 
Plattdeutsch language, by Crispin, loid of Alilherve, a Dutch gentleman 
present at the trial; .so that Burnet’ himself has some doubt of its truth. ” I 
leave it thus,” says he, “without any other reflection upon it but that it 
seems all over credible. “ 


^ It is supposed that the charge of conspiracy against the king’s life was 
introduced into the indictment merely for form; yet the lord chancellor takes 
it as proved in his speech 
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accused, he had ordered Cranmer to repair to the archiepiscopai palace at 
Lambeth, but with an express injunction that he should not venture into the 
royal presence. That such a message at such a time should excite alarm in 
the breast of the archbishop, will not create surprise; and the next morning 
he composed a most eloquent and ingenious epistle to the king. 


But Henry had no other object than to intimidate, and by intimidating to 
render him more ductile to the royal pleasure. He was summoned to meet 
certain commissioners in the Star Chamber, who laid before him the proofs 
of the queen’s offence, and acquainted him with the duty which was 
expected from him. He had formerly dissolved the marriage between Henry 
and Catherine; he was now required to dissolve that between Henry and 
Anne. 


It must have been a most unwelcome and painful task. He had examined 
that marriage judicially; had pronounced it good and valid; and had 
confirmed it by his authority as metropolitan and judge. But to hesitate 
would have cost him his head. He acceded to the proposal with all the zeal 
of a proselyte; and, adopting as his own the objections to its validity with 
which he had been furnished, sent copies of them to both the king and 


queen, “for the salvation of their souls,” and the due effect of law; with a 
summons to each to appear in his court, and to show cause why a sentence 
of divorce should not be pronounced. Never, perhaps, was there a more 
solemn mockery of the forms of justice than in the pretended trial of this 
extraordinary cause. May 17th, two days after the condemnation of the 
queen by the peers, Cranmer, ” having previously invoked the name of 
Christ, and having God alone before his eyes,” pronounced definitely that 
the marriage formerly contracted, solemnised, and consummated between 
Henry and Anne Boleyn was, and always had been, null and void. The 
whole process was afterwards laid before the members of the convocation 
and the houses of parliament. By both the divorce was approved and 
confirmed. To Elizabeth, the infant daughter of Anne, the necessary 
consequence was, that she, like her sister, the daughter of Catherine, was 
reputed illegitimate. 


Burnet,’ unacquainted with this instrument, which, he asserts, was burned, 
informs us that the divorce was pronounced in consequence of an alleged 
precontract of marriage between Anne and Percy, afterwards earl of 
Northumberland; that the latter had twice solemnly denied the existence of 
such contract on the sacrament; but that Anne, through hope of favour, was 
induced to confess it. That Percy denied it, is certain from his letter of the 
13th of May; that Anne confessed it, is the mere assertion of the historian, 
supported by no authority. It is most singular that the real nature of the 
objection on which the divorce was founded is not mentioned in the decree 
itself, nor in the acts of the convocation, nor in the act of parliament, though 
it was certainly communicated both to the convocation and the parliament. 


to the two houses of parliament in presence of Henry. He reminds them 
twice of the great danger to which the king liad been exposed, during his 
late marriage, from the plots laid for his life by Anne and her accomplices. 


‘ Several questions rose out of this judgment. 1. If it were good in law, 
Anne had never been married to the king. She could not, therefore, have 
been guilty of adultery, and consequently ought not to be put to death for 
that crime. 2. If the same judgment were good, the act of settlement became 
null, because it was based on the supposition of a valid marriage, and all tlie 
treasons created by that act were at once done away. 3. If the act of 


settlement were still in force, the judgment itself, inasmuch as it “slandered 
and impugned the marriage,” was an act of treason. But Anne derived no 
benefit from these doubts. Slie was executed, and the next parliament put an 
end to all controversy on the subject by enacting that offences made treason 
by the act should be so deemed if conunitted before the 8th of June; but that 
the king’s loving subjects concerned in the prosecution of the queen in the 
archbishop’s court, or before the lords, should have a full pardon for all 
treasons by them in such prosecution committed. 
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The king had formerly cohabited with Mary, the sister of Anne Boleyn; 
which cohabitation, according to the canon law, opposed the same 
impediment to his marriage with Anne as had before existed to his marriage 
with Catherine. On this account he had procured a dispensation from Pope 
Clement ; but that dispensation, according to the doctrine which prevailed 
after his separation from the communion of Rome, was of no force; and 
hence we are inclined to believe that the real ground of the divorce 
pronounced by Cranmer was Henry’s previous cohabitation with Mary 
Boleyn ; that this was admitted on both sides, and that in consequence the 
marriage with Anne, the sister of Mary, was judged invalid. 


EXECUTION OF ANNE AND HER ” PARAMOURS” (1536 A.D.) 


On the day on which Cranmer pronounced judgment the companions of the 
queen were led to execution. Smeton was hanged; the other four, on account 
of their superior rank, were beheaded. The last words of Smeton, though 
susceptible of a different meaning, were taken by his hearers for a 
confession of guilt. “Masters,” said he, “I pray you all, pray for me, for I 
have deserved the death.” Norris was obstinately silent; Rochford exhorted 
the spectators to live according to the gospel ; Weston lamented his past 
folly in purposing to give his youth to sin and his old age to repentance ; 
Brereton, who, says an eye-witness, was innocent if any of them were, used 
these enigmatical words: “I have deserved to die, if it were a thousand 


deaths; but the cause wherefore I die, judge ye not. If ye judge, judge the 
best.” 


It may be observed that in none of these declarations, not even in that of 
Smeton, is there any express admission, or express denial, of the crime for 
which these unfortunate men suffered. If they were guilty, is it not strange 
that not one out of five would acknowledge it? If they were not, is it not still 
more strange that not one of them should proclaim his innocence, if not for 
his own sake, at least for the sake of that guiltless woman who was still 
alive, but destined to suffer for the same cause in a few days ? The best 
solution is to suppose that no person was allowed to speak at his execution 
without a solemn promise to say nothing in disparagement of the judgment 
under which he suffered. We know that, if the king brought a man to trial, it 
was thought necessary for the king’s honour that he should be convicted; 
probably, when he suffered, it was thought equally for the king’s honour 
that he should not deny the justice of his punishment. 


To Anne herself two days more were allotted, which she spent for the most 
part in the company of her confessor. On the evening before her death, 
falling on her knees before the wife of the lieutenant, she asked her for a 
last favour ; which was, that Lady Kingston would throw herself in like 
manner at the feet of the lady Mary, and would in Anne’s name beseech her 
to forgive the many wrongs which the pride of a thoughtless, unfortunate 
woman had brought upon her. We learn from Kingston himself that she 
displayed an air of greater cheerfulness than he had ever witnessed in any 
person in similar circumstances; that she had required him to be present 
when she should receive “the good lord,” to the intent that he might hear 
her declare her innocence; and that he had no doubt she would at her 
execution proclaim herself “a good woman for all but the king.” If, 
however, such were her intention, she afterwards receded from it./ 


Soon after we find an ord(;r issued for the expulsion of strangers from the 
Tower; a small fact, but characteristic of tyranny, which dreads pity as a 
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natural enemy. In spite of this exclusion of those who might commiserate 
the fate of the victim, the reports of the Heutenant to his master Cromwell 
throw some light on the last morning of her life. When he came to her, after 
repeating her solemn protestations of innocence, she said to him, ” * Mr. 
Kingston, I hear that I am not to die before noon, and I am very sorry for it, 
for I thought to be dead and past my pain.’ I told her it should be no pain. 
She answered, ‘ I heard say, that the executioner of Calais who was brought 
over is more expert than any in England : that is very good, I have a little 
neck,’ putting her hand about it and laughing heartily” — a transient and 
playful recurrence to the delicacy of her form, which places in a stronger 
light the blackness of the man who had often caressed and now commanded 
that it should be mangled. “I have seen men,” says Kingston, “and also 
women, executed, and they have been in great sorrowing. This lady has 
much joy and pleasure in death. “^ 


On the morning of May 9 th, the dukes of Suffolk and Richmond, the lord 
mayor and aldermen, with a deputation of citizens from each company, 
assembled by order of the king on the green within the Tower. About noon 
the gate opened, and Anne was led to the scaffold, dressed in a robe of 
black damask, and attended by her four maids. With the permission of the 
lieutenant, she thus addressed the spectators: “Good Christian people, I am 
not come here to 


excuse or justify myself, forasmuch as I know full well that aught which I 
could say in my defence doth not appertain to you, and that I could derive 
no hope of life for the same. I come here only to die, and thus to yield 
myself humbly to the will of my lord the king. And if in life I did ever 
offend the king’s grace, surely with my death do I now atone for the same. I 
blame not my judges, nor any other manner of person, nor anything save the 
cruel law of the land by which I die. But be this, and be my faults as they 
may, I beseech you all, good friends, to pray for the life of the king, my 
sovereign lord and yours, who is one of the best princes on the face of the 
earth, and who has always treated me so well that better cannot be ; 
wherefore I submit to death with a good will, humbly asking pardon of all 
the world.” 


She then took her coifs from her head, and covered her hair with a linen 
cap, saying to her maids, “I cannot reward you for your service, but pray 
you to take comfort for my loss. Howbeit, forget me not. Be faithful to the 
king’s grace, and to her whom with happier fortune you may have for your 
queen and mistress. Value your honour before your lives ; and in your 
prayers to the Lord Jesus, forget not to i)ray for my soul.” Slie now knelt 
down; one of her attendants tied a bandage over her eyes, and, as she 
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exclaimed, “0 Lord God, have mercy upon my soul ! ” the executioner, with 
one blow of his sword, severed her head from the body. Her remains, 
covered with a sheet, were placed by her maids in an elm chest brought 
from the armoury, and inmiediatcly afterwards buried within the chapel of 
the Tower. Thus fell this unfortunate queen within four months after the 
death of Catherine. To have expressed a doubt of her guilt during the reign 
of Henry, or of her innocence during that of Elizabeth, would have been 
deemed a proof of disaffection. The question soon became one of religious 
feeling rather than of historical disquisition. Though she had departed no 
further than her husband from the ancient doctrine, yet, as her marriage 
with Henry led to the separation from the communion of Rome, the 
Catholic writers were eager to condemn, the Protestant to exculpate her 
memory. 


In the absence of those documents which alone could enable us to decide 
with truth, we will only observe that the king must have been impelled by 
some most powerful motive to exercise against her such extraordhiary, and, 
in one supposition, such superfluous rigour. Had his object been (we are 
sometimes told that it was) to place Jane Seymour by his side on the throne, 
the divorce of Anne without her execution, or the execution without the 


divorce, would have effected his purpose. But he seems to have pursued her 
with insatiable hatred. Not content with taking her life, he made her feel in 
every way in which a wife and a mother could feel. He stamped on her 
character the infamy of adultery and incest; he deprived her of the name and 
the right of wife and queen ; and he even bastardised her daughter, though 
he acknowledged that daughter to be his own. If, then, he were not assured 
of her guilt, he must have discovered in her conduct some most heinous 
cause of provocation, which he never disclosed. As if he sought to display 
his contempt for the memory of Anne, he dressed himself in white on the 
day of her execution, and was married to Jane Seymour the next morning. 
<A 


WAS ANNE BOLEYN GUILTY? 


The innocence of the queen has been the subject of endless argument. It 
seems to have been accepted by the public at the time that she was a bad 
woman, but that her trial was tyrannous and her guilt badly proved. At the 
period of her daughter Elizabeth’s accession the belief in Anne’s innocence 
began to spread, though Elizabeth, who resembled her mother in so many 
ways, particularly in her hardness and her passion for male admiration, was 
little interested in beautifying her mother’s fame. 


The proceedings of the court were destroyed — in itself a suspicious 
circumstance— and this has given a foundation for most eloquent defences 
of Anne’s good fame. But there have been recent discoveries of various 
documents of collateral value; the letters of Charles V’s ambassador 
Chapuys’i have been studied, and much light has been thrown on the 
subject by a manuscript found in 1873 at Madrid. On further search eleven 
manuscript copies of it were found. This work, called a Chronica del Rey 
Enrico Otavo de Ingla-terran was published by the Academy of History of 
Madrid, and has been translated by M. A. S. Hume into English. 


The author is unknown. Hume judges from internal evidence that he could 
not have been a diplomat, courtier, a lawyer, or priest, but was probably a 
resident merchant or interpreter, or a mercenary Spanish soldier. He is of 
strong Catholic sympathies, as some of his chapter headings show, 
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e. g. : ” How the cardinal was the cause of all the evil and damage that exist 
in England,” ”How the blessed queen Catherine died,” ” How Anne Boleyn 
committed adultery, and how it was found out.” 


While the author evidently writes mainly from hearsay and in many details 
contradicts known facts, there is no doubt that he reflects the common 
opinion of London. His account of Mark Smeton’s intrigue with the queen 
and its discovery is so detailed and plausible as to check one’s enthusiasm 
for Anne’s innocence. He tells also the charges against the other men, and 
the activity of “the old woman” who served as go-between. Hume says, 
“Her dying confession, of which a part only now remains, has always been 
considered the strongest proof of Anne’s guilt.” The Spaniard says that this 
lady Wingfield after her confession was ordered to be burned that night in 
the Tower. Of this there is no record, though the Spaniard says that Anne 
was made to watch the burning, and exclaimed, ” I wish they would burn 
me with her.” 


The Spaniard vividly describes the torture of Mark, around whose head was 
placed a knotted rope which was twisted with a cudgel till Mark “confessed 
all, and told everything as we have related it, and how it came to pass.” It is 
stated that Mark reaffirmed his guilt on the way to death, while Norris and 
Brereton practically admitted guilt, though Anne’s brother ardently denied 
the incredible charge against him. The Spaniard quotes Anne as going gaily 
to the block, and as saying, ” I say to you all that everything they have 
accused me of is false, and the principal reason I am to die is Jane Seymour, 
as I was the cause of the ill that befell my mistress.” 


That Anne should have maintained her innocence is not proof of it, as 
numberless criminals of indubitably established guilt have done this with 
the utmost fervour. It must also be remembered that the absolute proof of 
adultery is generally impossible, and the law even of to-day requires only a 
reasonable certainty of its commission. None the less it is only fair to say 


that Anne’s trial, Henry’s record, and the supineness of his retainers could 
well have compassed the destruction of a character far more unsullied than 
that of Anne. And it is only fair to quote some of the eminent authorities in 
her favour. 


Among these is David Hume.” Even more ardent is Hallam,P who is very 
indignant at Lingard’s disbelief, and exclaims: “Among the victims of 
this monarch’s ferocity, as we bestow most of our admiration on Sir 
Thomas More, so we reserve our greatest pity for Anne Boleyn. Few, very 
few, have in any age hesitated to admit her innocence. Burnet’ has taken 
much pains with the subject, and set her innocence in a very clear light : see 
also Strype.9 I regret very much to be compelled to add the name of Sharon 
Turner J” to those who have countenanced the supposition of Anne 
Boleyn’s guilt. But Turner has gone upon the strange principle of exalting 
the tyrant’s reputation at the expense of every one of his victims, to 
whatever party they may have belonged. Odit damnatos. Perhaps he is the 
first, and will be the last, who has defended the attainder of Sir Thomas 
More. Nothing in this detestable reign is worse than her trial.” 


Von Raumer yy says: “The doubts expressed by Lingard respecting Anne’s 
innocence have not convinced me. I say with Bishop Godwin, “’ without 
casting too much doubt on the credibility of public documents, even a 
resolution of the parliament against her would not convince me. Soame ^^ 
judges in the same manner, saying, ‘According to the best decision which 
impartial posterity can come to, Anne’s death is as scandalous a legal 
nmrder as ever disgraced a Christian country.’ “ 
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Miss Strickland/ is an ardent believer in Anne’s innocence, and quotes Lord 
Bacon < as authority: “That great historian, Lord Bacon, assures us that 
Queen Anne protested her innocence with undaunted greatness of mind at 
the time of her death. He tells us ‘that by a messenger, faithful and generous 
as she supposed, who was one of the king’s privy chamber, she, just before 


she wnt to execution, sent this message to the king : ” Commend me to his 
majesty, and tell him he hath been ever constant in his career of advancing 
me; from a private gentlewoman he made me a marchioness, from a 
marchioness a queen, and now he hath left no higher degree of honour, he 
gives my innocency the crown of martyrdom.” But the messenger durst not 
carry this to the king, then absorbed in a new passion, yet tradition has truly 
transmitted it to posterity.’ Lord Bacon’s account of these celebrated words 
of Anne Boleyn is well worthy the attention of the reader ; considering 
hoYv intimately connected his grandfather, Sir Anthony Cooke, was with 
the court of England, being tutor to Edward VI; his aunt was Lady Cecil, 
and his mother Lady Bacon, both in the service of Queen Mary; he 
therefore knew when they were uttered, as all these persons must have 
heard these facts from witness.” 


Macfarlanes and Keightley’ firmly believed in her innocence. One of the 
most eloquent defences is that of Sir James Mackintosh. ^ He relies largely 
on Wyatt,’ the English poet, a former lover of Anne’s, one who barely 
escaped execution with her other favourites, and who later wrote an account 
of the trial. Among other arguments Mackintosh advances the following :« 
Is there any example in history of so much satisfaction, and so much 
calmness in any dying person who is ascertained to have been guilty of acts 
owned by them to be great offences, and perseveringly denied to have been 
perpetrated by them? Anne was required to come to the bar, where she 
appeared immediately without an adviser, and attended only by the ignorant 
and treacherous women of her household. ‘It was everywhere muttered 
abroad that the queen in her defence had cleared herself in a most noble 
speech,’ says Wyatt.’/ All writers who lived near the time confirm this 
account of her defence. ‘For the evidence,’ says Wyatt, ‘as I never could 
hear of any, small I believe it was. The accusers must have doubted whether 
their proofs would prove their reproofs, when they durst not bring them to 
the proof of the light in an open place.’ “ 


The infliction of death upon a wife for infidelity might be a consistent part 
of the criminal code of Judea, which permitted polygamy on account of the 
barbarous manners of the Jewish people, and, by consequence, allowed all 
females to remain in a state of slavery and perpetual imprisonment. Henry 
alone, it may be hoped, was capable of commanding his slaves to murder, 
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on the scaffold, her whom he had lately cherished and adored, for whom he 
had braved the opinion of Europe, and in maintenance of whose honour he 
had spilled the purest blood of England, after she had produced one child 
which could lisp his name with tenderness, and when she was recovering 
from the languor and paleness of the unrequited pangs of a more fruitless 
childbirth. The last circumstance, which would have melted most of human 
form, is said to have peculiarly heightened his aversion. Such a deed is 
hardly capable of being aggravated by the consideration that, if she was 
seduced before marriage, it was he wAho had corrupted her; and that if she 
was unfaithful at last, the edge of the sword that smote her was sharpened 
by his impatience to make her bed empty for another. In a word, it may be 
truly said that Henry, as if he had intended to levy war against every sort of 
natural virtue, proclaimed, by the executions of More and of Anne, that he 
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henceforward bade defiance to compassion, affection, and veneration. A 
man without a good quality would perhaps be in the condition of a monster 
in the physical world, where distortion and deformity in every organ seem 
to be incompatible with life. But in these two direful deeds Henry perhaps 
approached as nearly to the ideal standard of perfect wickedness as our 
moral nature will allow. “^ 


S. R. Gardiner, w? like Guizot,/; is unwilling to commit himself to a 
positive opinion on Anne’s innocence. Gardiner says that she was tried “on 
charges so monstrous as to be hardly credible. Her unpardonable crime was 
probably that her only living child was a daughter, not a son.” Of those who 
incline to believe Anne guilty may be mentioned Lingard,</ Sharon 
Turner,’ Freeman, ?/ Kirkup, 2 Froude,/ and Friedmann.* Von Ranke ^M 
wavers between the belief in the charges and the belief in the beautiful but 
apocryphal letter which Anne is said to have written protesting her 
innocence, though this letter is admittedly not in her hand and is generally 
counted spurious. Friedmann“ feels that the charges as made are incredible, 
in their entirety, and that the jury was packed, but that there must have been 


some guilt, and that further-more there must have been some extraordinary 
and unpublished reason for putting Anne to death. He has made full use of 
the Spanish chronicle and the letters of Chapuys ^ at Vienna, and thinks that 
before an ordinary tribunal Anne would hardly have been convicted. He 
notes that the accused men neither affirmed nor denied their guilt, but finds 
reason enough for this in the custom of threatening the families of the 
condemned with cruelty if indiscreet words were uttered on the way to 
execution. 


Anne both before and after receiving communion ” declared on the 
salvation of her soul that she had never been unfaithful to the king.” 
Friedmann notes the hysterical condition of her last hours, and quotes 
Chapuys’ statement that she laughingly said that they would hereafter call 
her ” Queen Lackhead. ” Friedmann believes that Chapuys’ letters show the 
true motive for putting Anne out of the way, as she alone stood in the path 
of a reconciliation with Catherine’s nephew, the emperor. This being the 
reason of state, the plausible enough charge of adultery was devised as the 
public excuse. Many historians, we see, believed Anne to have deserved 
divorce, but it has remained for Froude / not only to argue that she was 
guilty, but to justify Henry’s murder of the woman in whose name he had 
upset all Europe. For this justification, Knight,? who seems to believe in 
Anne’s innocence, takes him bitterly to task.o 


CHARLES KNIGHTS ESTIMATE OF “STATE NECESSITY” 


There is a beautiful passage in the Memoir of Anne Boleyn, by George 
Wyatt, written at the close of the sixteenth century, but unpublished till our 
oum times, in which, speaking of the February of 1536, he says of the 
queen : ” Being thus a woman full of sorrow, it was reported that the king 
came to her, and bewailing and complaining unto her of the loss of his boy, 
some words were heard break out of the inward feeling of her heart’s 
dolours, laying the fault upon unkindness.” He adds: “Wise men in those 
days judged that her virtues were here her defaults ; and that if her too much 
love could as well as the other queen have borne with his defect of love, she 
might have fallen into less danger.” 


There is nothing which the drama could add to move terror and pity, when 
the curtain should drop upon the closing scene of this tragedy. But history 
has one fact to add, still more awful. It is the one fact which shows 
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US how more terrible is the condition of a man utterly heartless and 
shameless, who, having moved all the instruments of so-called justice to 
accomplish the death of the wife of his most ardent devotion — and having 
in this accomplishment also procured her child to be held illegitimate, as he 
had willed as to the child of a former wife — at length is joyous and 
triumphant. Queen Anne was beheaded on the 19th of May. On the 20th, as 
we have seen, Henry was married to Jane Seymour. The council exhorted 
him, we are told, to marry immediately, for a state necessity. Nature cries 
out against the outrage upon all the decencies of life; but the political 
philosopher Froude/ says, “He looked upon matrimony as an indifferent 
official act which his duty required at the moment.” We can find no 
reasonable cause to doubt that, from the first step to the last, the charge was 
got up, the indictments prepared, the juries selected, the peers upon the trial 
nominated, the marriage with Jane 
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Seymour settled, and last, but not least significant fact, a new parliament 
called, for the sole purpose of making a new law of succession, before the 


can-non of the Tower had announced that Anne had perished. 


The recent historian of this period, as we venture to think, has carried his 
admiration of the self-asserting force of character in Henry VIII to an extent 
which blinds him to the hideousness of the acts in which that force is too 
often exhibited. Froude has given us this alternative — to receive his 
history, in its endeavours to prove a “human being sinful whom the world 
has ruled to be innocent,” as “a reassertion of the truth, or the shame of 
noble names which have not deserved it at our hands.” We are told that “if 
the Catholics could have fastened the stain of murder on the king and the 
statesmen of England, they would have struck the faith of the establishment 
a harder blow than by a poor tale of scandal against a weak, erring, 
suffering woman,” and that “the Protestants, in mistaken generosity, have 
courted an infamy for the names of those to whom they owe their being, 
which, staining the fountain, must stain forever the stream which flows 
from it.” 


Are we forever to read history under the fear that if we trust to the 
everlasting principles of justice — to our hatred of oppression — to our 
contempt 
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for sycophancy and worldly mindedness — we may be “staining the 
fountain” which we regard as a well of life? Is there no firmer resting-place 
for true thought than is to be found in the debatable ground between 
Catholics and Protestants ? Is there no common platform of historical 
evidence upon which both can meet to examine such questions honestly and 
temperately ? What, in truth, have the personal motives which led to the 
rejection of papal supremacy— what the seizure of first-fruits and tenths by 
the crown — what the avarice that prompted the destruction of the 
monasteries — what the burnings for heresy — what the “six articles” of 
1539, by which all men were to be “regimented” into belief — what have 
these to do with the Protestant “fountain,” or the “stream which flows from 


it?” Still less ought the verdict of him who thoughtfully weighs the almost 
total absence of satisfactory evidence against Anne Boleyn in the one scale, 
and the undeniable wilfulness, cruelty, revenge, and lust of Henry in the 
other, to be considered as an imputation against the strength of the 
principles on which the worship of Protestant England rests. Let us not 
compromise our moral sense by having what is called ” a state necessity” 
proposed to us as the rule of wisdom and virtue. History may be so written 
as to make some believe that despotism is the only safeguard for a nation’s 
prosperity and happiness. It has been so written in by-gone times, and the 
sophistry is struggling for revival. But let this pass. Anne Boleyn sleeps in 
the chapel in the Tower, where so many other victims of tyranny sleep; and 
in spite of every laborious detraction, her fate wiU not be remembered 
without honest tears, s^ 


MARY RECONCILED TO HER FATHER 


For two years Mary, Henry’s daughter by Catherine, had lived at Hunsdon, 
a royal manor, in a state of absolute seclusion from society. Now she 
solicited the good offices of Cromwell. 


” T perceived that nobody durst speak for me as long as that woman lived, 
who is now gone, whom I pray our Lord of his great mercy to forgive. 
Wherefore now she is gone, I desire you for the love of God to be a suitor 
for me to the king’s grace... . Accept mine evil writing, for I have not done 
so much this two year or more; nor could not have found the means to do it 
at this time but by my Lady Kingston’s being here.” 


She received a favourable answer. It was not that the heartless politician felt 
any pity for the daughter of Catherine; but he had persuaded himself that 
both Mary and Elizabeth, though bastards by law, might, if they were 
treated as princesses in fact, be married, to the king’s profit, into the 
families of some of the continental sovereigns. 


Through his intercession she was permitted to write to her father; her 
letters, the most humble and submissive that she could devise, were never 
noticed. She again consulted Cromwell, followed his advice, and adopted 


his suggestions and corrections. But Henry was resolved to probe her 
sincerity, and instead of an answer, sent to her a deputation with certain 
articles in writing to which he required her signature. From these her 
conscience recoiled ; but Cromwell subdued her scruples by a most 
unfeeling and imperious letter. He called her “an obstinate and obdurate 
woman, deserving the reward of malice in the extremity of mischief” ; if 
she did not submit, he would take his leave of her forever. Intimidated and 
confounded, she at last consented to acknowledge that it was her duty to 
observe all the king’s laws, that Henry was the head of the church ; and that 
the marriage between her father and mother had been incestuous and 
unlawful. It was then required 
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that she should reveal the names of the persons who had advised her former 
obstinacy and her present submission; but the princess indignantly replied 
that she was ready to suffer death rather than expose any confidential friend 
to the royal displeasure. Henry relented; he permitted her to write to him, 
and granted her an establishment more suitable to her rank. 


From one of her letters she appears to have been intrusted with the care of 
Elizabeth. ” My sister Elizabeth is in good health, thanks be to our Lord, 
and such a child toward, as I doubt not, but your highness will have cause to 
rcjoioe of in time coming, as knoweth Almighty God.” The privy purse 
expenses of Mary at this period, for which we are indebted to Sir Frederick 
Madden, exhibit proofs of a cheerful and charitable disposition, very 
different from the character given of her by several writers. 


Though she was received into favour June 8th, she was not restored in 
blood. The king had called a parliament to repeal the last, and to pass a new 
act of succession, entailing his crown on his issue by his queen Jane 
Seymour. But he did not rest here : in violation of every constitutional 


principle, he obtained a power, in failure of children by his present or any 
future wife, to limit the crown in possession and remainder by letters patent 
under the great seal or by his last will, signed with his own hand, to any 
such person or persons whom he might think proper. It was believed that he 
had chiefly in view his natural son, the duke of Richmond, then in his 
eighteenth year, and the idol of his affection. But before the act could 
receive the royal assent the duke died, July 24th ; Henry remained without a 
male child, legitimate or illegitimate, to succeed him ; and a project was 
seriously entertained, but afterwards abandoned, of marrying the lady Mary 
to the duke of Orleans, the second son of the French monarch, and of 
declaring them presumptive heirs to the crown. 


THE NORTHERN INSURRECTION AND “PILGRIMAGE OF GRACE” 
(1536 A.D.) 


During the summer the king sought to dissipate his grief for the death of his 
son in the company of his young queen ; in autumn he was suddenly 
alarmed by an insurrection in the northern counties, where the people 
retained a strong attachment to the ancient doctrines; and the clergy, further 
removed from the influence of the court, were less disposed to abjure their 
opinions at the nod of the sovereign. Each succeeding innovation had 
irritated their discontent; but when they saw the ruin of the establishments 
which they had revered from their childhood; the monks driven from their 
homes, and in many instances compelled to beg their bread; and the poor, 
who had formerly been fed at the doors of the convents, now abandoned 
without relief, they readily listened to the declamations of demagogues, 
unfurled the standard of revolt, and with arms in their hands, and under the 
guidance of Makerel, abbot of Barlings, who had assumed the name of 
Captain Cobbler, demanded the redress of their grievances. Nor was the 
insurrection long confined to the common people. The archbishop of York, 
the lords Nevil, Darcy, Lumley, and Latimer, and most of the knights and 
gentlemen in the north, joined the insurgents, either through compulsion, as 
they afterwards pretended, or through inclination, as was generally 
believed. 


The first who appeared in arms were the men of Lincolnshire; and so 
formidable was their force, that the duke of Suffolk, the royal commander, 
deemed it more prudent to negotiate than to fight. As soon as the more 
obstinate had departed to join their brethren in Yorkshire, the rest accepted a 
full pardon, October 13th, on the acknowledgment of their offence, the 
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surrender of their arms, and the promise to maintain all the acts of 
parliament passed during the king’s reign. In the five other counties the 
insurrection had assumed a more formidable appearance. From the borders 
of Scotland to the Lune and the Humber, the inhabitants had generally 
bound themselves by oath to stand by each other, “for the love which they 
bore to Almighty God, his faith, the holy church, and the maintenance 
thereof ; to the preservation of the king’s person and his issue ; to the 
purifying of the nobility ; and to expulse all villein blood and evil 
counsellors from his grace and privy council ; not for any private profit, nor 
to do displeasure to any private person, nor to slay or murder through envy, 
but for the restitution of the church and the suppression of heretics and their 
opinions.” Their enterprise was quaintly termed the ” pilgrimage of grace” ; 
on their banners were painted the image of Christ crucified, and the chalice 
and host, the emblems of their belief ; and wherever the pilgrims appeared, 
the ejected monks were replaced in the monasteries, and the inhabitants 
were compelled to take the oath and to join the army. 


Hull, York, and Pontefract admitted the insurgents; and thirty thousand 
men, under the nominal command (the real leaders seem not to have been 
known) of a gentleman named Robert Aske, hastened to obtain possession 
of Doncaster. The earl of Shrewsbury, though without any commission, 
ventured to arm his tenantry and throw himself into the town; he was soon 
joined by the duke of Norfolk, the king’s lieutenant, with fi.ve thousand 
men. The insurgents consented to an armistice November, 7th, and 
appointed delegates to lay their demands before Henry, who had already 
summoned his nobility to meet him in arms at Northampton, but was 


persuaded by the duke to revoke the order, and trust to the influence of 
terror and dissension. At length Henry offered, and the insurgents accepted, 
an unlimited pardon, with an understanding that their grievances should be 
shortly and patiently discussed in the parliament to be assembled at York in 
February, 1537. But the king, freed from his apprehensions, neglected to 
redeem his promise, and within two months the pilgrims were again under 
arms. Now, however, the duke, who lay with a more numerous force in the 
heart of the country, was able to intercept their communications and to 
defeat all their measures. They failed in two successive attempts to surprise 
Hull and Carlisle ; the lord Darcy, Robert Aske, and most of the leaders 
were taken, sent to London and executed, the others were hanged by scores 
at York, Hull, and Carlisle; and at length, when resistance had ceased and 
the royal resentment had been satisfied, tranquillity was restored by the 
proclamation of a general pardon. <^ 


BIRTH OF EDWARD AND DEATH OF JANE 


On the 12th of October, 1537, the same form of circular letter went forth as 
when the princess Elizabeth was born, to announce that Queen Jane had 
given birth to a son. The event seems to have caused great gladness. But the 
queen was not destined to partake of the nation’s joy. She died on the 24th 
of October. On that day Cromwell wrote to Lord William Howard who was 
in France. A passage in the letter may scarcely appear credible, but there it 
stands in its undoubted authenticity: “Though his majesty is not anything 
disposed to marry again — albeit his highness, God be thanked, taketh this 
chance as a man that, by reason, with force overcometh his afTec-tion, may 
take such an extreme adventure” — at the earnest entreaty of his council ” 
that his grace will again couple himself,” the king desires that Lord William 
Howard will report of “the conditions and qualities” of the French 
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king’s daughter, and of those of the widow of the duke de Longueville. 
Similar instructions, to inquire into the conditions and quaUties of 
particular ladies, were immediately sent to ambassadors at other courts. 


Cranmer, with his quiet and temporising habits, was under the control of 
Cromwell; but they each had a course of policy to be worked out with the 
greatest caution. In the suppression of the monasteries they would have the 
thorough support of the king, for his revenues would thence receive an 
enormous increase. In every form of resistance to the papal supremacy they 
would have the same countenance. But in the disputed matters of doctrine, 
their individual desires, if such they truly held, for an enlarged liberty of 
conscience, would be of no avail against an absolute ruler, who felt his 
inordinate vanity flattered in prescribing what his subjects should believe 
and what not believe. “Henry was a king with a pope in his belly,” truly 
says Fuller,cc an old and plain-spoken writer. They went forward in a 
course of inconsistency, hanging disobedient abbots, and racking and 
burning Lutheran reformers. There is nothing absolutely to hate in either of 
these men, but there is little to love, Cranmer was a servile tool. Cromwell 
was a bold and unscrupulous minister. They accomplished one good work, 
of which their intolerant master did not see the final result. They gave us the 
English Bible, 


The circulation of Tyndale’s English Testament, printed at Antwerp in 1526, 
had been prohibited by Henry, in his zeal against Luther and the reformed 
doctrines. Ten years later he was moved to consent to the publication of an 
English Bible, In August, 1537, Cranmer wrote to Cromwell to exhibit a 
Bible in English to the king, which was of “a new translation and a new 
print,” This was Coverdale’s Bible, printed anew under the name of 
Matthews, In 1538 another Bible was printing in Paris by Coverdale and 
Grafton ; and they write to Cromwell, sending specimens of the same, 
desiring ” to be defended from the papists by your lordship’s favourable 
letters,” Another edition of the Bible was printed in 1538, known as 
“Cranmer’s, or the Great Bible,” These Cranmer appointed to be sold at 
13s, 4d, each. In 1538 injunctions were given to the clergy to set up the 
Bible in parish churches, and to encourage the people to peruse it. In a few 
years that liberty was partially withdrawn. 


THE HISTORY OF WESTERN ASIA 


was burned. On the other hand, the flourishing city of Magnesia, on the 
Maeander, was taken and destroyed. However, the savage hordes were no 
more able to hold the plundered territory permanently than to lay regular 
siege to the fortified cities. Ardys, the son of Gyges, finally restored the 
power of his father’s kingdom ; and as we are told that he attacked the 
Greeks, he must first have repulsed the Cimmerians and covered his rear. 
Asshurbanapal tells that he repented the sins of his father, and sent an 
embassy to renew his allegiance (646 B.C.) ; however, this certainly means 
nothing more than the restoration of friendly relations with Assyria.e 


CHAPTER III. 


SOME PEOPLES OF SYRIA, ASIA MINOR, AND ARMENIA 


THE ARAMAANS 


Next to the Hittites the Aramaeans were the people who held the most 
important towns of Syria, gradually advancing until at last they occui/ied 
the whole country. Of the Aramaean stocks named in Genesis x. 23 ; xxii. 
21 sq. very little is known, but it is certain that Aramaeans at an early 
period had their abode close to the northern border of Palestine (in 
Maachah). A great part was played in the history of Israel by the state of 
Aram Dammesek, i.e., the territory of the ancient city of Damascus ; it was 
brought into subjection for a short time under David. The main object of the 
century-long dispute between the two kingdoms was the possession of the 
land to the east of the Jordan (Hauran, and especially Gilead). Another 


There appear to us to have been no secure resting-places for honest opinion. 
Those who held, as many earnestly did, to the principles and forms of the 
old religion, based as it was upon obedience to one spiritual head of the 
church, were traitors. Those who, in rejecting the papal supremacy, rejected 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, were heretics. The shrine of Thomas a 
Becket is plundered and destroyed, and a royal proclamation forbids him to 
be any longer received as a saint. Instead of the pilgrims to Canterbury 
wearing the steps of the high altar, there is a great crowd in Westminster 
Hall to hear a king confute a “sacramentarian,” John Nicholson (known 
commonly as Lambert) has been accused of denying the corporal presence 
in the eucharist. Henry has renewed the old excitement of his polemical 
studies and he causes it to be solemnly proclaimed that he will publicly 
examine and judge the heretic. He sits upon his throne dressed in white 
satin, with his guards all in white. He calls upon the unhappy man to 
declare his opinion, which, according to Burnet,’ did not differ from that 
then held by Cranmer and Latimer, being the Lutheran doctrine of 
consubstantiation. The king, the bishops, and the accused entered upon 
scholastic disputations, which lasted five hours. The poor unaided 
disputant, with ten opponents one after another engaging with him, and the 
king frowning in his most awful manner, was at last silenced ; and the 
people in the hall shouted their applause at the royal victory. Lambert 
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was then asked by Henry whether he would Hve or die; and he answered, ” 
that he committed his soul to God, and submitted his body to the king’s 
clemency.” He was condemned to be burned, and Cromwell read the 
sentence ; and burned he was in Smithfield, crying aloud in his agony, ” 
None but Christ.” It is fearful to see those whose memories we must regard 
with some respect mixed up with these horrors. The superstitions of the 
ignorant are pitiable. The zealotry of the wise and learned is revolting. 
There was an im-age in Wales called Darvell Gathern, to wliich the people 
resorted by hundreds, believing that the wooden block had power to save. 
Darvell Gathern was brought to London, and was burned in Smithfield. But 


the “huge and great image” was brought under the gallows where an 
Observant friar. For-est, was hung in chains alive ; and the idol being set on 
fire under the wretched man who was accused of heresy ^ and treason, 
they were consumed together. Worst of all, ” there was also prepared a 
pulpit, where a right reverend father 


Sandown Castle (A fortress erected by Heary VIII when threatened with an 
invasion by allies of the pope) 


in God, and a renowned and pious clerk, the bishop of Worcester, called 
Hugh Latimer, declared to him (Fofest) his errors, and openly and 
manifestly by the Scripture of God confuted them; and with many and 
godly exhortations moved him to repentance. But such was his frowardness 
that he neither would hear nor speak.” 


After the great insurrections of 1536-37 had been effectually repressed, it 
became evident that the destruction of the larger religious houses would 
soon follow that of the smaller. It was not necessary for a parliament to be 
sitting to pass a second law of suppression. The government adopted the 
principle of terrifying or cajoling the abbots and priors into a surrender of 
their possessions. The ecclesiastical commissioners continued their work 
with larger powers. Their reports exhibit a dreary catalogue of abuses, 
which, however coloured by the prejudices and interests of the reporters, 
would afford some justification for the sweeping spoliation, if particular 
examples could be received as types of a general depravity. 


[* Forest had declared that the pope should be obeyed in spiritual matters, 
and Gardiner w 


Eoints out that this was the first and only tiime when the denial of the king’s 
Supremacy was eld to be heresy. | 
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The act of 1539, for dissolution of abbeys, recites that since the 4th of 
February, in the twenty-seventh year of the reign of Henry, divers heads of 
rehgious houses had voluntarily surrendered their possessions to the king. 
We may judge what powerful influences were set in action, after the 
chances of a successful popular resistance were at an end. 


The impostures connected with images and relics are amongst the most 
curious manifestations of human credulity; and it was a necessary step in 
the establishment of a pure worship that the system of deceit, which was of 
no modern origin, should be thoroughly exposed. The commissioners went 
to the abbey of Hales, in Gloucestershire, and reported of their finding 
“jewels, plate, ornaments, and money, besides the garnishing of a small 
shrine, wherein was reposed the counterfeit relic in times past.” This 
counterfeit relic was the ” blood of Hales,” which Latimer made famous by 
preaching at Paul’s Cross that it was “no blood, but honey clarified, and 
coloured with saffron.” Henry himself believed that in the crystal vessel, 
Opaque on one side and transparent on the other, was held the blood that 
flowed in the agony in the garden. 


Walsingham, famous for these curiosities, contributed a more than common 
proportion to the bonfire which Cromwell made at Chelsea of these 
memorials of a perishing belief. At Paul’s Cross some of the images were 
exhibited and broken in pieces. At Glastonbury, the commissioners write to 
Cromwell, “We have daily found and tried out both money and plate, hid 
and muried up in walls, vaults, and other secret places,” and that “the abbot 
and the monks have embezzled and stolen as much plate and adornments as 
would have sufficed to have begun a new abbey.” The abbot and the monks 
felt as the people of an invaded country feel when they conceal their 
treasures from the foreign marauders ; and the commissioners felt as a 
rapacious soldiery feel when their hopes of booty are disappointed. The 
abbot of Glastonbury had little chance against his persecutors. He was tried 
at Wells on the 14th of November, 1539, ” and the next day put to execution 
with two other of his monks, for the robbing of Glastonbury church, on the 
Tor hill next unto the town of Glaston ; the said abbot’s body being divided 


into four parts, and head stricken off.” Richard Whiting’s head was fixed on 
the abbey gate, to crumble into dust with the perishing fabric, once so 
glorious. 


In the smaller monasteries the ejected monks had pensions varying, 
according to their ages, from £4 to 53s. 4d. But some monasteries were in a 
state of miserable poverty, with only a few acres of arable land and the 
ruinous house that sheltered the half-starved inmates. Many of the convents 
were deeply in debt. But, whether the houses were rich or poor, resistance 
was useless. With the king’s highness eager for the silver shrines, the 
parcel-gilt cups, the embroidered copes, the very lead and timber of the 
conventual buildings, to be turned into money ; with grasping courtiers 
ready to bribe the king’s vicegerent for grants of land and leases — there 
was no difficulty in converting the monastic possessions to immediate 
advantage. It is lamentable to trace the degradation of a period when to 
bribe and be bribed was no disgrace, 


THE TRACTABLE PARLIAMENT 


The parliament which was summoned to assemble at Westminster on the 
28th of April, 1539, met for the sole purpose of accomplishing a despotic 
revolution, with all the forms of representative government. Never had a 
parliament of England assembled under circumstances so full of strange 
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anxiety. In the parliament of 1536 there were present fifteen abbots, and 
thirteen other abbots voted by proxy. In the parliament of 1539 there were 
seventeen abbots present, and three sent their proxies. Unwillingly the 
abbots must have come. There could be no doubt that they were about to 
pass away from their high position in the state. No more would the mitred 
lords of Tewkesbury and St. Albans, of St. Edmondsbury and Tavistock, of 
Colchester and Malmesbury, ride to Westminster with their armed and 
liveried servants, with crowds on the highways kneeling for their blessing. 


A ” tractable parliament” was the machinery by which tyranny sought to do 
its work in England, after the old spirit of freedom had been crushed under 
the Tudor heel. It was necessary to put the drapery of representation over 
the naked form of despotism. 


ACT FOR THE KING TO MAKE BISHOPS 


The “act for dissolution of abbeys” (1539) was a formal statute, to make 
perfect the work that was practically accomplished. It vested the remaining 
monastic possessions in the king, of which the greater number had been 
surrendered; and it confirmed all future surrenders. It annulled leases 
granted a year previous to each surrender. Other business had preceded this 
enactment, but all other matters were of secondary importance, or depended 
upon the accomplishment of this measure. 


Even Henry did not dare to appropriate these vast possessions without a 
pretence that he was about to devote some portion of them to great public 
uses. The act for the dissolution of the abbeys was followed by “an act for 
the king to make bishops,” The preamble to the draft of this statute is 
written in King Henry’s own hand: “Forasmuch as it is not unknown the 
slothful and ungodly life which hath been used amongst all those sort which 
have borne the name of religious folk ; and to the intent that from 
henceforth many of them might be turned to better use as hereafter shall 
follow, whereby God’s word might be the better set forth; children brought 
up in learning; clerks nourished in the universities; old servants decayed to 
have livings; almshouses for poor folks to be sustained in; readers of Greek, 
Hebrew, and Latin to have good stipend ; daily alms to be ministered ; 
mending of highways ; exhibition for ministers of the church : it is thought 
unto the king’s highness most expedient and necessary that more bishoprics 
and colleges shall be established.” 


Here is, indeed, a goodly catalogue of noble intentions. Here is a large 
project of civilisation, to be accomplished by the absorption of one-fifth of 
the lands of the kingdom into the possessions of the crown ! What a noble 
title of the honest reformer would King Henry have attained by the 
realisation of these projects! The abbey walls were pulled down; the lead 


melted; the timber sold; the painted “windows destroyed. But the far greater 
part of these waste-paper projects remained wholly undone till the next 
reign, and then most grudgingly and imperfectly. “The king’s majesty’s 
goodness” remained satisfied that he should have a convenient fund to draw 
upon for the maintenance of his extravagant household and his absurd wars; 
for “the upholding of dice-playing, masking, and banqueting,” with other 
recreations that are not suited to delicate ears. 


The king grew bolder in a short time, and when he went to parliament to 
sanction another spoliation, the abolition of the chantries — ancient 
endowments for almsgiving connected with obits, or praying for souls — he 
honestly 
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said, speaking by the voice of the slavish parhament, that the revenues of 
the same should be devoted to the expenses of the wars against France and 
Scotland. Schools, alms-gifts, were attached to the smallest as well as the 
largest religious houses. These were all destroyed when the funds for their 
support were swept into the king’s exchequer. Henry’s “goodness” was 
chiefly confined to the establishment of six new bishoprics, by his letters 
patent. This was a small performance of a large promise. 


THE SIX ARTICLES 


The act for dissolution of abbeys is immediately followed in the statute- 
book by “an act abolishing diversity in opinions.” The very title of this 


statute is sufficient evidence of its vain presumption. The statute then sets 
forth that the desired unity was to be ” charitably established ” by the 
observance, under the most tremendous penalties, of six articles.’ Foxe dd 
calls this statute “The whip with six strings.” It was something more terrible 


than a whip. It breathed the amplest threats of the stake in Smithfield and 
the gallows at Tyburn. The first article sets forth the doctrine that “in the 
most blessed sacrament of the altar, by the strength and efficacy of Christ’s 
mighty word, it being spoken by the priest, is present really, under the form 
of bread and wine, the natural body and blood of our Saviour,” and that 
“after the consecration there remaineth no substance of bread and wine, nor 
any other substance but the substance of Christ.” This article regarding the 
real presence thus involves a condemnation of the minuter difference from 
the orthodox doctrine which the Lutherans called consubstantiation, as 
distinguished from the Romish doctrine of transubstantiation. The defender 
of the faith, in his character of supreme head of the church of England, has 
utterly rejected the papal authority; he has declared against pilgrimages, 
images, and relics; he has destroyed the monastic institutions; he has even 
permitted the translation of the scriptures in the vulgar tongue — but not 
one tittle will he relax from the enforcement of this doctrine. The other five 
articles are directed against those who preached the necessity of 
administering the eucharist, in both kinds, 


[‘ In 1536 there had been drawn up by convocation and published a series 
of ten articles aiming at unifying belief. Of these Gardiner w says that ” 
they showed a distinct advance toward Lutheran ism, though there was also 


to be discerned in them an equally distinct effort to explain rather than 
reject the creed of the mediaeval church.” ] 


Hugh Latimer 


(1490-1558) 
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to the laity; who advocated the marriage of priests, or the non-observance of 
female vows of chastity or widowhood; who maintained that private masses 
were not lawful or laudable ; who asserted that auricular confession was not 
expedient. The jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts upon such subjects 
was removed; and commissioners were appointed to examine accused 
persons, to commit to prison, to try before a jury of twelve men, and to pass 
sentence. 


Those who were convicted under the first article, “shall be deemed and 
adjudged heretics”; and “every such offender shall therefore have and suffer 
judgment, execution, pain, and pains of death by way of burning, without 
any abjuration, clergy, or sanctuary to be therefore permitted.” For any 
violation of the five other articles, by preaching or teaching in any school to 
the contrary, “every offender, on the same being therefore duly convicted or 
attainted,” shall be adjudged a felon; “and shall therefore suffer pains of 
death, as in cases of felony,” Any man or woman who had advisedly 
professed chastity or widowhood, and should afterwards marry, was to 
suffer the same penalty of death. Those who maintained doctrines against 
the articles where preaching was felony, were to lose lands and goods, and 
to be imprisoned ; and for a second offence to suffer death. 


This, then, from the 12th of July, 1539, when the act of the six articles was 
to take effect, to the end of the reign of Henry, was the England of the 
Reformation. It would be difficult to understand how such a statute could 
have passed, if the great body of the people had been inclined to a higher 
species of reformation than consisted in the destructive principle which 
asSailed the externals of the church. 


Cranmer spoke against the bill ; but he finally sent away his wife, to evade 
its penalties, and locked up for a more convenient season the secret of his 
heart as to the real presence. Latimer, on the 11th of July, resigned his 
bishopric of Worcester. He was subsequently arrested, on a charge of having 
spoken against some of the six articles; and he wore out six years of his life 
in a close imprisonment in the Tower. Shaxton, the bishop of Salisbury, also 
resigned. But he had to endure something far more terrible than the close 
cell in which Latimer fortified his heart against all fear of man’s power to 
harm. 


Maitland,“ somewhat startled into another extreme by the exaggerated 
statements of bloody persecutions under the six articles, has given a list of 
all the martyrs whom Foxedd mentions as having been put to death during 
the time that the act was in force — that is, during the last seven years of 
Henry VIII’s reign. These amount to twenty-eight. But, says this writer, 
speaking of the statute against diversity in opinions, ” it was meant to 
frighten rather than to hurt, to intimidate and quiet the people rather than to 
destroy and slaughter them by wholesale. In the first place it caused many 
of the more violent partisans of the Reformation to quit the country ; and, 
secondly, it made those who stayed at home more quiet and peaceable.” 


He who had stalled his horses in monasteries, even before the dissolution, 
looked quietly on whilst painted windows were smashed, and consecrated 
bells were melted; saw noble libraries sold to grocers and soap-boilers; 
heard the cries of the unfed poor at the desolated abbey-gate, and consigned 
them to the beadle’s whip; turned out ten thousand nuns into the wide 
world, to find resting-places where they might — forbidden to marry under 
the pains of felony, with no strict or tender mother-abbess to watch over 
their ways — he to oppose “a torrent of what he considered infidelity and 
blasphemy”! The profane songs — the plays and interludes, ” tending any 
way against the 
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six articles” — the disturbances of congregations during the service of the 
mass — these things were evils. 


But it was a far greater evil to render England a land uninhabitable ” by the 
more violent partisai:is of the Reformation” ; by which “violent partisans” 
we understand that consistent body of earnest thinkers who have since been 
honoured with the name of Puritans. These were the men who did not rest 
satisfied that the king had ” destroyed the pope, but not popery.” Whether 
twenty-eight persons were executed under the statute of the six articles, or 
twenty-eight hundred; whether ten reformers fled from England or ten 


thousand; whether the great mass of the people rejoiced in this persecuting 
law — we cannot, at this day, look upon such a law without horror, nor 
hesitate to entertain the most unmeasured disgust for its royal author and 
supporter. 


Our history tells of other tyrants, crafty and cruel as this Henry, who had 
slight regard for the life of man, and scrupled not to sacrifice friend and foe 
to their personal ambition. But this tyrant stands alone in his preposterous 
claim to unlimited obedience. He would absorb into himself all the 
inordinate powers of popes and councils, to prescribe what should be truth 
and what untruth. He would pretend to govern by parliament, according to 
the ancient laws of the realm, and yet procure his parliament to enact that 
his proclamations should have the force of statutes. To the very last he 
looked upon the five millions of the people of England as his property; and 
the council that by his will were to govern during his son’s minority were 
called his executors, “to keep up,” says Mackintosh,”* “the language of the 
doctrine of ownership.” 


EXECUTION OF THE COUNTESS OF SALISBURY 


The general proceedings of the English government — not halting between 
two opinions, but punishing and threatening whoever differed from the 
fluctuating and inconsistent dogmas of the supreme head of the English 
church — outraged the earnest partisans of “the new learning,” and 
propitiated none of the vast body that cleaved to the old religion. The papal 
bull against Henry had been published, after a long delay; and the cardinal 
Pole, nearly allied in blood to Henry, had conducted negotiations to induce 
the emperor and the king of France to unite in hostilities against England. 
Neither of these powerful monarchs dared singly to brave the resentment of 
Henry; and they were too jealous of each other to join in any measures, 
such as those suggested for the conquest of England, or for removing its 
contumacious sovereign. But enough was done to provoke the revenge of 
Henry upon those who were within his reach. 


Reginald Pole was the grandson of George, duke of Clarence ; and although 
educated by Henry, he published a book reflecting with bitterness upon the 
subject of the divorce of Catherine. The Tudor king and the descendant of 
the house of York thus became mortal enemies. Lord Montague the elder 


Aramaean state often mentioned in the Bible is that of Aram Zobah. That 
Zobah was situated within Syria is certain, though how far to the west or 
north of Damascus is not known; in any case it was not far from Hamath. 
Hamath in the valley of the Orontes, at the mouth of the Beka valley, was 
from an early period one of the most important places in Syria ; according 
to the Bible, its original inhabitants were Canaanites. The disti-ict 
belonging to it, including amongst otlaer places Riblah (of importance on 
account of its situation), was not very extensive. In 733 B.C. Tiglathpileser 
III compassed the overthrow of the kingdom of Dama.scus ; he also took 
Arpad (Tel-Arfad), an important place three hours to the north of Aleppo. 
Hamath was taken by Sargon in 720. Henceforth the petty states of Syria 
were at all times subject to one or other of the great world empires, even if 
in some cases a certain degree of independence was preserved. c 


Definite knowledge concerning the smaller peoples of Asia Minor is so 
limited and vague, the intermixture of small tribes and i-uling houses so 
chaotic, and the literature remaining so meagre and uncertain, that we can 
do little better than make a brief summary of the fortunes of each of these 
communities. 


Phrygia is a country of many mountains and numerous river valleys. The 
fertility of the latter was always remarkable, and on the northern 


41.3 
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boundary, at the sources of the river Sangarius, wide stretches of pasture 
land afforded nourishment for sheep. Grapes were also extensively- 
cultivated. 


The ancient Phrygians were an agricultural people, and the strange rites of 
their religious worship all had reference to the renewal and decay of nature. 
The «’ Phrygian mother,” who was called by the Greeks Rhea, or Cybele, 


brother of Reginald, with other relatives and friends of their family, were 
arrested in 1538, on a charge of treason. It is asserted that Geoffrey Pole, 
who was arrested at the same time, was a witness against his brother. 
Montague and Exeter were convicted by their peers, and executed, with Sir 
Edward Nevil and other commoners, accused of treasonable and seditious 


[m Henry had insisted on his writing his opinion, which he did with 
reluctant frankness. The charge that he tried to stir up war against England 
is, according to Lingard,’ “satisfactorily refuted by his official and 
confidential correspondence. ” Indeed, he implored the pope to withhold the 
bull of excommunication. ] 
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offences. The life of Geoffrey Pole was spared, for the remorse of a life- 
long imprisonment. 


The aged mother of the Poles, the countess of Salisbury, was arrested at her 
house at Warblington, near Havant, by the earl of Southampton and the 
bishop of Ely. They wrote to Cromwell, “We assure your lordship we have 
dealed with such a one as men have not dealed withal before us. We may 
call her rather a strong and constant man than a woman. For in all behaviour 
howsoever we have used her, she hath showed herself so earnest, vehement, 
and precise, that more could not be.” She maintained her innocence with 
such consistency, and the materials for an arraignment were so utterly 
wanting, that Cromwell resorted to an expedient which has brought as much 
disgrace upon his memory as any of his acts of spoliation. He put a question 
to the judges whether parliament might condemn a person accused of 
treason without a hearing — without trial or confession. A nice and 
dangerous question, said the obsequious ministers of justice; but parliament 
is supreme, and an attainder in parliament is good in law. The bill of 
attainder was passed against the countess of Salisbury ; her grandson, the 
eldest son of lord Montague ; and the marchioness of Exeter. The 


marchioness obtained a par-don. The grandson’s fate is unknown. Let us 
finish this hateful story. 


After more than two years’ imprisonment, on the 27th of May, 1541, 
Margaret Plantagenet — the last in the direct line of that illustrious race — 
was brought out to suffer death on Tower Hill. If anything could add to the 
terror of this murder, the scene at the execution would have made a people 
too much familiarised to exhibitions of blood start and wonder how 
England endured such atrocities. The unyielding countess refused to lay her 
head upon the block. It was for traitors so to die, and she was not guilty of 
any treason. She struggled against the force which held her down ; and her 
gray hairs were covered with gore before the head parted from the body. 
Ten months before this terrible event took place, the chief instrument in the 
attainder of the countess of Salisbury had fallen by the same mockery of 
justice— and few pitied him. 


THE KING MARRIES ANNE OF CLEVES (1539 A.D.) 


It has been considered as a proof of King Henry’s undissembled grief at the 
loss of Jane Seymour, that he continued two years a widower. We have seen 
that on the very day of her death his ambassadors were instructed to look 
out for a new consort. The real motive or the pretence was anxiety for the 
succession, which Mackintosh ^« has called ” the ruling frenzy of Henry’s 
mind.” Hutton had disparaged the personal charms of Anne, the daughter of 
the duke of Cleves, upon the first intimation of the king’s desire again to 
wed. But Cromwell — who felt the importance of a Protestant connection at 
a period when the Romanists were using every effort to regain their 
ascendancy— was not to be diverted from his determination to marry his 
master to this daughter of one of the princes of the German confederacy, by 
vague statements that there was no great praise of her person. In March, 
1539, Cromwell wrote to the king: “Every man praiseth the beauty of the 
same lady, as well for the face as for the whole body, above all other ladies 
excellent. One amongst other purposes, said unto them of late, that she 
excelleth as far the duchess as the golden sun excelleth the silvery moon.” 


The “silvery moon” was the duchess of Milan, who is reported to have met 
Henry’s advances by saying that she had but one head; if she had pes- 
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sessed two, one should have been at his majesty’s service. In this affair the 
pohtic Cromwell was too eager. Nicholas Wotton and Richard Berde were 
sent to negotiate the marriage with Anne of Cleves. She was not bound, 
they wrote, by any covenants between the old duke of Cleves and the duke 
of Lorraine; she was at liberty to marry wherever she would. She had been 
very straitly brought up, they said, by the lady duchess, her mother. She 
occupied her time mostly with the needle. She knew not French nor Latin, 
neither could she sing nor play upon any instrument. 


On the 12th of December, the lady Anne was at Calais, about to embark for 
England. She came from Diisseldorf, with a train of two hundred and sixty- 
three persons ; and was received with the greatest state by Fitzwilliam, then 
the earl of Southampton, and four hundred noblemen and gentlemen, in 
coats of satin damask and velvet. Henry was perhaps not in the best humour 
when he first met her, and was “marvellously astonished and abashed.” The 
king embraced her, but scarcely spoke twenty words, and did not offer the 
present he had prepared for her.’ 


In the last month of his life Cromwell was commanded by his master, on 
the peril of his soul, to write truly what he knew concerning the marriage 
with the princess of Cleves. What is fit to be repeated of this document is of 
curious interest. Anne was to be at Rochester on New Year’s eve; and 
Henry declared to Cromwell that he would visit her privily, “to nourish 
love.” After Anne’s public entry at Greenwich, the king called a council; 
and the agents of the duke of Cleves were questioned about covenants, and 
touching a precontract of marriage with the duke of Lorraine’s son and the 
princess. The deputies offered to remain prisoners till ample satisfaction 
was given upon both points. But when Cromwell informed the king of all 
the circumstances, “your grace,” he says, “was very much displeased, 


saying, ‘ I am not well handled ‘ — adding, ‘ If it were not that she is come 
so far into my realm, and the great preparations that my states and people 
have made for her ; and for fear of making a ruffle in the world — that is to 
mean, to drive her brother into the hands of the emperor and the French 
king’s hands — being now together, I would never have married her.’ ” 
Anne was called upon to make a protestation that there was no precontract ; 
which she readily made; and which Cromwell reported to Henry: 
“Whereunto your grace answered in effect these words, or much like, ‘ Is 
there none other remedy, but that I must needs, against my will, put my 
neck in the yoke?’ ” There was no instant remedy; and the marriage 
ceremony was gone through. In this temper Henry sulked and lamented : he 
” should surely never have any more children for the comfort of this realm” 
if this marriage should continue. A second experiment of the Calais 
executioner’s sword might have been dangerous with a foreign princess. 


There was a “remedy ” of a less serious nature. Anne of Cleves made no 
resistance to a separation, with an adequate provision. She was a woman of 
judgment, and no doubt heartily despised the fastidious sensualist. A 
convocation was called, exactly six months after the marriage, which was 
empowered to determine its validity. On the 10th of July, 1540, the 
marriage was declared invalid ; the chief pretence being a doubtful 
precontract ; and the unblushing argument, “that the king having married 
her against his 


‘Modem history has its parallel scene. When Georo;e, prince of Wales, first 
met Caroline of Brunswick, Lord Malniesbury «™« says, ” he embraced her, 
said barely one word, turned round, retired to a distant part of the 
apartment, and calling me to him said, ‘ Harris, I am not well; pray get me a 
glass of brandy.’ ” [Henry is reported to have called Anne of Cleves “ja, 
great Flanders mare.” | 
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will, he had not given a pure inward and complete consent.” Cromwell had 
gone to the block; “Cranmer, whether overcome with these arguments, or 
rather with fear, for he knew it was contrived to send him quickly after 
Cromwell, consented with the rest.” 


THE END OF CROMWELL (1540 A.D.) 


On the 17th of April, 1540, the fortune of Cromwell seemed at its 
culminating point, for he was created earl of Essex, On the 12th of April a 
parliament had been assembled, which Cromwell had addressed as the 
king’s vicegerent. He carried a bill for a great subsidy to be raised upon the 
laity and the clergy. The promises that the necessities of the state should be 
provided for out of the spoU of the church, were violated without the 
slightest apology. The odium of this taxation was solely laid upon 
Cromwell. The exorbitant demand, says Lord Herbert,// “gained him an 
universal hatred amongst the people, and was one reason of his sudden fall 
after it.” The minisl’Ar’s work was done. He had carried through a great 
revolution with comparative success. He had impartially racked, beheaded, 
and gibbeted papist and heretic. His loose papers of “Remembrances” show 
that he kept as careful memoranda of business to be done as the most 
careful scrivener. Take a few specimens — 


” Ttem, to remember all the jewels of all the monasteries in England, and 
specially for the cross at Paul’s, of emeralds. 


” Ttem, the Abbot of Reading to be sent down to be tried and executed at 
Reading with his complices. 


” Ttem, the Abbot of Glaston to be tried at Glaston, and also to be executed 
there, with his complices.” 


” Item, to see that the evidence be well sorted, and the evidence well drawn, 
against the said abbots and their complices. 


” Ttem, to remember specially the Lady of Sar (Salisbury). 


” Ttem, what the king will have done with the Lady of Sarum. 
” Item, to send Gendon to the Tower to be racked. 


” Item, to appoint preachers to go throughout this realm to preach the 
gospel and true word of God.” 


The sky began to grow dark for Cromwell at the very instant when 
parliament was to be prorogued, after the subsidy had been carried. On the 
10th of June he was arrested by the duke of Norfolk while at the council 
table. The divorce of Anne of Cleves had not yet been mooted. Had 
Cromwell imprudently pressed upon Henry to cleave to a Protestant queen ? 
Had Norfolk as resolutely urged upon his master, who now hated heretics 
more than papists, to consider the charms of his niece, Catherine Howard, 
who would support him in resisting the “rashness and licentiousness” that 
had come upon the land ? There is no solution of these questions - beyond 
the fact’ that Cromwell was attainted for treason and heresy, by act of 
parliament, on the 29th of June. He was charged to have been ” the most 
corrupt traitor 


* They cohabited for some months; but Anne had none of those arts or 
qualifications which might have subdued the antipathy of her husband. He 
spoke only English or French; she knew no other language than German. 
He was passionately fond of music; she could neither play nor sing. He 
wished his consort to excel in the different anmsements of his court; she 
possessed no other acquirements than to read, and write, and sew with her 
needle. His aversion increased; he found fault with her person, and 
persuaded himself that she was of a perverse and sullen disposition.- 
Lingahd./ 


[^ It is believed by Aubrey o a and Gardiner w that his unpopularity with 
the nobility was the true reason of his fall. ] 
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and deceiver of the king and the crown that had ever been known in his 
whole reign.” It was alleged that “he, being also a heretic, had dispersed 
many erroneous books among the king’s subjects, particularly some that 
were contrary to the belief of the sacrament”; and that when some 
complained to him of the new preachers — such as Barnes and others — he 
said that their preaching was good; and “that if the king would turn from it, 
yet he would not turn. And if the king did turn, and all his people with 


him, he would fight in the field in his own person, with his sword in his 
hand against him, and all others.” 


Whatever crimes may be laid to the charge of Cromwell, no one can believe 
that he was the foolish braggart which these words imply. That he was an 
oppressor; that he received bribes; that he had made a great estate for 
himself by extortion, were, no doubt, true. Some of the public plunder stuck 
to his fingers. He made as free with the lands and moneys of the king’s 
subjects as he did with the wooden house in Throgmorton street, belonging 
to old Stow’s father, which house he wanted out of the way when he built 
his own mansion ; and so moved it upon rollers twenty-two feet, and seized 
the land upon which it stood. The principle of attainder, without hearing or 
confession, was not law. He perished by attainder, having in vain written to 
his remorseless master — who, however, sent him a little money while in 
prison — “Most gracious prince, I cry for mercy, mercy, mercy.” The cry 
moved the heart of Henry for a moment ; he dropped one tear. But the 
servant of twelve years was executed on the 28th of July. 


Costume of the Time of Anne of Cleves 


HENRY DIVORCES HIS FOURTH AND MARRIES HIS FIFTH WIFE 


The divorce of Anne of Cleves had been completed four days before ; and 
on the day when Cromwell was beheaded, King Henry married his fifth 
wife, Catherine Howard. The public executioners had ample work in the 
dog-days of 1540. The record of Cromwell’s fate by the chronicler of the 
Grey Friars is followed by this entry : ” And the 30th of the same month 
was Dr. Barnes, Jerome, and Garrard drawn from the Tower into Smithfield, 
and there burned for their heresies.” The heretics were clergymen. The 
record then continues: “And that same day also was drawn from the Tower, 
with them, 
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Doctor Powell, with two other priests ; and there was a gallows set up at 
Saint Bartholomew’s gate, and there were hanged, headed, and quartered.” 
The traitors were condemned for affirming the legality of the marriage with 
Catherine of Aragon, one of them named Abel having been her chaplain. It 
may be doubted whether the people exactly comprehended the nice 
distinctions of these punishments. These sufferers of the 30th of July — 
three reformers, the steadfast opponents of the pope ; and three devoted 
adherents to the supremacy of the pope — rode out of the Tower in 
sorrowful companionship, one of each being placed upon the same hurdle, 
by express desire of the king, that his impartiality might be duly exhibited. 
Arrived in Smithfield, they each went their several way, three to the gibbet, 
and three to the stake. 


It was a merry time at court, whatever tears might fall in Smithfield. Queen 
Catherine Howard appeared in public on the 8th of August — a beautiful 
girl, the very opposite of “the Flanders mare,” whom Henry had rejected. 
Catherine, the ” parvissima puella,” as she was called, had fifteen months of 
what, in the language of romance, is termed uninterrupted felicity. When the 
little queen was travelling with her somewhat unwieldy lord in the north, in 
1541, he then solemnly offered thanksgiving for the happiness he found in 


her society. On their return to London, Cranmer had a private audience of 
the king ; and he exhibited a paper, which purported to be the examination 
of a servant of the duchess of Norfolk, setting forth the profligacy of the 
queen before her marriage, and alleging that her paramour formed one of 
her regal establishment.’ 


The events to which Catherine owed her elevation had rendered the 
reformers her enemies, and a discovery, which they made during her 
absence with the king in his progress as far as York, enabled them to 
recover their former ascendancy, and deprived the young queen of her 
influence and her life. A female, who had been one of her companions 
under her grandmother’s roof, but was now married in Essex, had stated to 
Lascelles, her brother, that, to her knowledge, Catherine had admitted to her 
bed, “on an hundred nights,” a gentleman of the name of Derham, at that 
time page to the duchess. Lascelles— at whose instigation, or through what 
motive is unknown — carried this most extraordinary tale to Archbishop 
Cranmer. Cranmer consulted his friends, the chancellor and the lord 
Hertford ; and all three determined to secure the person of Lascelles, and to 
keep the matter secret till the return of the royal party. Henry and Catherine 
reached Hampton Court against the feast of All Saints; on that day, 
November 1st, “the king received his maker, and gave him most hearty 
thanks for the good life he led and trusted to lead with his wife;” on the 
next, whilst he was at mass, the archbishop delivered into his hands a paper 
containing the information obtained in his absence. He read it with feelings 
of pain and distrust; an inquiry into its truth or falsehood was immediately 
ordered ; first Lascelles was examined ; then his sister in the country ; next 
Derham himself ; and afterwards several other persons. 


All this while Catherine was kept in ignorance of the danger which 
threatened her ; but on November 10th the king left the court, and the 
council, waiting on her in a body, informed her of the charge which had 
been made against her. She denied it in their presence with loud 
protestations of innocence ; but on their departure fell into fits, and 
appoannl frantic through grief and terror. To soothe her mind, the 
archbishop ])rought her an assurances of nuMTy from Henry; and, 
repeating his visit in the evening, when she was more tranquil, artfully drew 


from her a promise to reply to his questions ” faithfully and truly, as she 
would answer at the day of judgment, and by the promise which she 
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made at her baptism, and by the sacrament which she received on All- 
hallows day last past.” Under this solemn adjuration she admitted that, 
notwithstanding the precautions taken by the duchess, Derham had been in 
the habit of coming at night or early in the morning to the apartment 
allotted to the females; that he brought with him wme and fruit for their 
entertainment; and he often behaved with great freedom and rudeness, and 
that on three occasions he had offered some violence to her person. This 
was the result of two examinations, in which Cranmer laboured to procure 
evidence of a precontract between Catherine and Derham. Had he 
succeeded, she might have saved her life by submittmg to a divorce; but the 
unfortunate queen deprived herself of this benefit by constantly maintaining 
that no promise had been made, and that ” al that Derame dyd unto her, was 
of his importune forcement and in a maner violence, rather than of her fre 
consent and wil.” 


IMPRISONMENT AND EXECUTION OF CATHERINE HOWARD 
(1540-1541 A.D.) 


The following day the judges and counsellors assembled in the Star 
Chamber, where the chancellor announced to them the presumed guilt of 
the queen, read in support of the charge select passages from the evidence 
already procured, and intimated, in addition, that more important 
disclosures were daily expected. He suppressed all the passages which 
might be construed in favour of precontract, and that because ” they might 
serve for her defence.” It was now the king’s intention to proceed against 
her for adultery, which was incompatible with a precontract. At Hampton 
Court the same course was followed in the presence of all persons of 


and whose name in the Phrygian language is said to have been Amma, had 
her temple at the foot of Mount Agdus, near Pessinus, where she was served 
by hosts of priests. She was worshipped in the temple under the guise of a 
formless stone, said to have fallen from heaven, and was conceived of as 
driving over the mountains in a chariot, and wearing a crown of towers 
upon her head. The beloved of Cybele was Attys, and the festivals of his 
birth and death were celebrated with wild grief and frantic joy and 
accompanied by barbarous and unlovely rites, much like those of the 
worship of Adonis at Byblus. Cybele represents nature, or nature as the 
producer of life, and the birth and death of Attys typify the spring and 
autumn of the year. 


The sovereigns of Phrygia are said to have come from the agricultural class. 
Gordius, the first king, was called from following his wagon to rule over 
Phrygia. His son Midas was the hero of many Greek legends. The story of 
his receiving the gift of turning everything he touched into gold indicates 
the possession of enormous wealth. This name occurs in various 
connections, and it appears that the kings of the ancient Phrygian dynasty 
bore alternately the names of Gordius and Midas. Their tombs are still 
visible in the Doghanlu valley and exhibit inscriptions in Greek writing, but 
in the Phrygian language. The dynasty came to an end in face of an invasion 
of the Cimmerians, about 675 B.C., and on the expulsion of the latter about 
a century later the kingdom was annexed by Lydia. 


A story told by Herodotus shows that the Egyptians regarded the Phrygians 
as the oldest people of the world. The Greeks thought that they came from 
Thrace and were originally called Brigians, but the Phrygians, while 
owning the relationship to the Brigians of Thrace, declared themselves to be 
the older people. Modern writers are disposed to attribute an Armenian 
origin to both races. There are indications which serve to show that the 
Phrygians once extended their rule over a much wider area than that 
assigned to their country in our maps of the ancient world ; that they held 
command of the seaboard and were even found beyond the gean. But these 
indications do not amount to proof. 


The people of Phrygia once inhabited rock-dwellings which still exist, 
ranged in rows and one above another. They subsequently built towns, — 


“gentle birth,” male and female, who had been retained in her service. 
Catherine herself was removed to Sion House, November 13th, where two 
apartments were reserved exclusively for her accommodation, and orders 
were given that she should be treated with the respect due to her rank. In 
anticipation of her attainder, the king had already taken possession of all her 
personal property ; but he was graciously pleased to allow her six changes 
of apparel, and six French hoods with edgings of goldsmiths’ work, but 
without pearl or diamond. 


If there was no precontract between Catherine and Derham, nothing but her 
death could dissolve the marriage between her and the king. Hence it 
became necessary to prove her guilty of some capital offence; and with this 
view a rigorous inquiry was set on foot respecting her whole conduct since 
she became queen. It was now discovered that not only had she admitted 
Derham to her presence, but had employed him to perform for her the office 
of secretary; and that at Lincoln, during the progress, she had allowed 
Culpepper, a maternal relation and gentleman of the privy chamber, to 
remain in company with her and Lady Rochford from eleven at night till 
two in the morning. The judges were consulted, who replied, that 
considering the persons implicated, these facts, if proved, formed a 
satisfactory presumption that adultery had been committed. On this and no 
better proof, the two unfortunate gentlemen were tried, and found guilty of 
high treason, November 30th. Their lives were spared for ten days, with the 
hope of extorting from them additional information respecting the guilt of 
the queen. But they 


[‘ There is no inherent improbabiUty in her statement. We shall later find 
Elizabeth proved by witnesses to have endured similar treatment from Lord 
Seymour often in the presence of his wife. Unless we are to credit the 
rumour that Elizabeth was with child by Lord Seymour when she was 
eighteen years old, we might also grant this poor woman some credence. | 
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gave none, probably had none to give. On December 10th Derham was 
hanged and quartered ; Culpepper, out of regard to his family, was 
beheaded. 


It has been sometimes said that both confessed the adultery. But of that 
there is no proof; and it cannot be doubted that, if it were so, their 
confession would have been distinctly stated in the bill of attainder, as the 
best evidence of their crime. 


But these were not the only victims. The king’s resentment was extended to 
all those individuals who had been, or might have been, privy to the 
intimacy between Catherine and Derham in the house of the duchess. On 
this charge the duchess herself, with her daughter the countess of 
Bridgewater, the lord William Howard and his wife, and nine other persons 
of inferior rank, in the service of the duchess, were committed to the Tower 
; where the royal commissioners laboured by frequent and separate 
examinations, by menaces and persuasion, and, in one instance at least, by 
the application of torture, to draw from them the admission that they had 
been privy to Catherine’s incontinence themselves, and the charge of such 
privity in their companions. All were condemned to forfeiture and perpetual 
imprisonment. 


For some time we have lost sight of Catherine ; at the beginning of the year, 
January 1st, 1541, we meet with her again at Sion House, with a parliament 
sitting, and a sweeping bill of attainder before it, including both the queen 
and all her companions in misfortune. The duke of Suffolk with some 
others reported that they had waited on the queen, who ” acknowledged her 
offence against God, the king, and the nation,” expressed a hope that her 
faults might not be visited on her brothers and family, and begged as a last 
favour that she might divide a part of her clothes among her maids. The act 
attainted of treason the queen, Derham and Culpepper as her paramours, 
and Lady Rochford” as aider and abettor ; and of misprision of treason both 
all those who had been convicted of concealment in court, and also the 
duchess of Norfolk and the countess of Bridgewater, though no legal 
proceedings whatsoever had been taken against them. 


The tragedy was now drawing to a close. Catherine had already been 
conducted to the Tower; two days after the passing of the act, and six 


months after her marriage, she was led to execution, together with her 
companion, the lady Rochford. They appeared on the scaffold calm and 
resigned, bidding the spectators take notice that they suffered justly for 
“their offences against God from their youth upward, and also against the 
king’s royal majesty very dangerously. ” The meekness and piety of their 
demeanour seem to have deeply interested the only person present who has 
transmitted to us any account of their last moments. “Theyer sowles, ” he 
writes, “I doubt not, be with God ; for they made the moost godly and 
Christyan’s end that ever was hard tell of, I thinke, since the world’s 
creation. “^ 


[* This is the very Lady Rochford whose testimony against her husband had 
led to his execution for adultery with his own sister, Anne Boleyn. ] 


^ Otwell Johnson’s letter to his brother, in Ellis. ‘t h In this confession on 
the scaffold the queen evades a second time all mention of the alleged 
adultery. She employs the very same ambig;uous and unsatisfactory 
language which Suffolk had employed in the house of lords. Could this be 
accidental? or was not that particular form enjoined by a,uthority that she 
might not seem to impeach “the king’s justice”? On a review of the original 
letters in the state papers, of the act of attainder, and of the proceedings in 
parliament, Tingard d sees no sufficient reason to think her guilty; and, if 
she was innocent, so also must have been the lady Rochford. Like her 
predecessor. Anne Boleyn, she fell a victim to the jealousy or resentment of 
a despotic husband ; but in one respect she has been more fortimate. The 
preservation of documents respecting her fate enables us to estimate the 
value of the proofs brought against her; our ignorance of those brought 
against Anne renders the question of her guilt or innocence more 
problematical. 


W. H. — VOL. XIX. o 
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To attaint without trial had of late become customary ; but to prosecute and 
punish for that which had not been made a criminal offence by any law was 
hitherto unprecedented. To give, therefore, some countenance to these 
severities, it was enacted in the very bill of attainder that every woman 
about to be married to the king or any of his successors, not being a maid, 
should disclose her disgrace to him under the penalty of treason ; that all 
other persons knowing the fact and not disclosing it, should be subject to 
the lesser penalty of misprision of treason ; and that the queen, or wife of 
the prince, who should move another person to commit adultery with her, or 
the person who should move her to commit adultery with him, should suffer 
as a traitor. <^ 

“To make the concealment of vices a capital offence,” says Mackintosh,”* ” 
was worthy of such a reign. ” Lord Herbert // says that there were no more 
youthful candidates for the honour of Henry’s hand after this enactment. 
There was no Scheherazade again to be found ready to trust the safety of 
her head to her power of amusing king Schariar. 


Henry wisely rejected the chance of a fatal termination of another union, 
under this new law of treason, by obtaining the hand of a discreet widow, 
who had been twice before married. The maiden name of this lady was 
Catherine Parr. She became the queen of Henry in July, 1543. Before we 
enter upon her personal history, as connected with the two great religious 
parties into which England was now divided, we purpose to take a rapid 
view of the foreign relations of the kingdom to the end of Henry’s reign, 
involving as they did a war with Scotland and with France, 


WAR WITH SCOTLAND AND FRANCE (1541-1546 A.D.) 


The minority of James V of Scotland was a disastrous period for his 
country. The regency was a constant object of contention between the 
factious nobles. A new element of discord was introduced by the progress 
of the new opinions in religion. The fatal day of Flodden had cut off the 
most influential of the nobles ; and those who remained were inferior in 
wealth, and therefore in authority, to a body which possessed half the land 
of the kingdom. The spiritual and temporal dominion appeared consolidated 


when David Beaton was appointed lord privy seal. Patrick Hamilton, the 
first Scottish reformer, was burned by this persecuting prelate at St. 
Andrews, in 1528. 


Beaton, now a cardinal, had been to Rome in 1541, on a secret embassy. 
Henry determined to try the effect of a personal interview with his nephew, 
James; and it was agreed that they should meet at York in the autumn. 
Thither the king of England went, accompanied by Catherine Howard. But 
the king of Scotland was induced by the wily cardinal not to hold to the 
appointment. Henry was furious, and determined upon war. He resolved 
upon renewing the old claim of the English kings to the crown of Scotland. 
The duke of Norfolk entered Scotland with a large army in 1542; after the 
English warden of the east marches had sustained a defeat in Teviotdale. 
Having accomplished the usual destruction, Norfolk retreated to Berwick, 
for James was assembling an army in his front. The feudal chiefs gathered 
round the royal standard on the Boroughmuir, as they had gathered under 
the standard of James IV. Onward they marched for the invasion of 
England. There was division amongst the host. The rebellious Douglases 
were on the side of England. Many of the nobles were favourable to the 
principles of the Reformation, which their king opposed. The catastrophe 
came, without any real contest between the two armies. James was deserted 
by his nobles. In 
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grief and indignation he returned to Edinburgh. An army of ten thousand 
men was, however, got together, under lord Maxwell. The clans mutinied. A 
body of English horse came up, who were believed to be the vanguard of a 
great army ; and in a panic the Scots fled, with the loss of a large number of 
prisoners — some willing prisoners, as it has been asserted. The king gave 
himself up to despair. He immured himself in his palace of Falkland ; would 
speak to no one ; sickened ; and sank under a slow fever, heart-broken, on 
the 14th of December. A week before, his queen had borne him a daughter 


— that Mary, whose long struggles with adversity form a striking contrast 
to the hopelessness of her father. 


The lords who were taken at Solway Moss were first harshly treated by 
Henry, and then propitiated by indulgences. His first object was to negotiate 
a marriage between his son, Edward, and the daughter of James Y, and thus 
to effect a natural union between the two countries. His second design was 
to demand the government of Scotland, as the guardian of the infant queen. 
The imprisoned nobles concluded a treaty with him, that they would deliver 
up Mary, and acknowledge him as their sovereign lord. They were released, 
and returned to Scotland to carry out their plan. But the earl of Arran was 
presumptive heir to the throne; and he possessed sufficient power to obtain 
the regency. In December, 1543, Beaton became chancellor, and in the 
following January was constituted the pope ‘s legate a latere in Scotland. 
He was now supreme in church and state; the friendship and alliance of the 
excommunicated king of England was renounced ; and a treaty with 
England, which gave Henry some of his demands, was set aside. There was 
patriotism as well as intolerance in the policy of the papist faction. 


Scotland was again invaded in May, 1544. The earl of Hertford arrived in 
the Firth with a powerful fleet, carrying a force of ten thousand men. He 
demanded that the infant queen should be immediately surrendered. The 
regent refused ; and Hertford, with an additional force from Berwick, 
marched upon Edinburgh. One of the gates was battered down, and the city 
was entered and given up to conflagration and plunder. Hertford, after 
burning Leith, retired to Berwick. For two years the war was continued with 
the usual terrible inflictions upon the peaceful cultivators of the soil. The 
letters of Hertford, in 1545, present a fearful picture of the ravages of his 
troops in border towns and fertile districts, which poetry and romance have 
made famous through every land. 


Whilst the earl of Hertford was carrying forward this ignoble work in 
Scotland, King Henry and his council were busy in negotiations far more 
disgraceful than the most barbarous open warfare. Beaton was murdered in 
1546 ; and if the king of England was not an accessory, it was not for the 
want of inclination. The guilt of the king of England and his government in 


giving encouragement to the proposal to assassinate Cardinal Beaton is a 
sufficient proof of the low morality of that age. 


To complete our rapid view of the foreign affairs of the kingdom we pass 
from Scotland to France. In 1544 Henry went to his parliament with a long 
talc of his griefs. Out of his inestimable goodness, and like a most 
charitable, loving, and virtuous prince, he had for a long time loved and 
favoured Francis, the French king. He had freed his children from thraldom 
; he had relieved his poverty by loans of money. But now the ungrateful 
Francis had with- 


[‘ In 1541 a parliament at Dublin had acknowlodsed Henry as ” Kin<; of 
Ireland,” in place of his previous title of ” lord,” whicli had been jjrantcd to 
Henry H l\v Pope Adrian IV. Henry was, however, unable to maintain peace 
in Ireland, the revenue of which was only £5,000 a year.] 
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drawn the pension which he had been accustomed to pay ; he had 
confederated with the Great Turk, common enemy of all Christendom ; and 
he had stirred the Scots to resist his majesty, contrary to their duty and 
allegiance. The king, therefore, declares his intention to go to war with 
France as well as with Scotland — “to put his own royal person, with the 
power of his realm and subjects, in armour. ” But inestimable sums will be 
required for the maintenance of these wars. The faithful parliament, by this 
statute, again sanction the same species of robbery that the parliament of 
1529 sanctioned ; and for the alleviation of such charges, declare all loans 
made to the king in the two previous years of his reign to be entirely 
remitted and released, and all securities for the same to be utterly void. 


Thus, with the proceeds of this swindle in his pocket. King Henry goes to 
the wars. He had previously propitiated the emperor Charles V by a 
compromise as to the succession to the crown, which recognised some 
claims in the person of the princess Mary, the emperor’s niece. 


This was the third act for regulating the succession to the throne, which all 
persons were to accept and swear to, under the penalties of treason. The 
princess Mary had been declared illegitimate under the act of 1534. The 
princess Elizabeth had been declared illegitimate under the act of 1536. By 
this act of 1544 they were restored to their place in the succession, in 
default of issue of the king and Prince Edward, but without any declaration 
of their legitimacy, which would have been to declare the divorces of their 
mothers unlawful. 


The emperor and the king of England were now joined in a treaty for the 
invasion and partition of France. Charles was to claim Burgundy; Henry the 
ancient possessions of the Plantagenets, unless Francis would agree to 
certain conditions. The chivalrous French king spurned their pretensions; 
and so, in July, 1544, Henry put on his armour, and with thirty thousand 
men crossed the channel. The emperor was to enter France by Champagne, 
and the king by Picardy; and their united armies were to march to Paris. But 
no plan of mutual operations could detach the vainglorious Henry from the 
pomp and circumstance of some gorgeous personal exhibition. He crossed 
the seas in a ship whose sails were of cloth of gold. He advanced at the head 
of the English and Imperial forces, to assist in the siege of Boulogne, which 
the duke of Suffolk was investing. ” Armed at all points upon a great 
courser ” — as he is now exhibited in the armoury at the Tower — he 
paraded his huge body before the besiegers, for two months. In vain the 
envoys of the emperor urged him to move forward, according to their 
compact. The emperor, said Henry, had taken some frontier forts, and he, 
the king, would have Boulogne. At length the great day of triumph arrived, 
for which he had broken faith with his ally. On the [Sth of September he 
made his triumphant entry into Boulogne,’ which pageant Hall describes 
with a corresponding mag-niloquence. 


But whilst the “noble and valiant conqueror” was listening to the trump- 
eters on the walls, Francis and Charles, with great wisdom, had concluded a 
separate peace. Henry had constituted Queen Catherine regent during his 
absence; and her letters to him show that she attended to his affairs with 
diligence, by sending fresh supplies of money and men. He returned to 
England on the last day of September. 


[‘ During; this siege Cranmer asked the people to pray for Henry’s success 
and composed the prayers in En<lish. At tlie same time he composed for 
the priests an EngHsh Htany which was issued with a primer of private 
prayer. The htany was tlie foundation of the late Book of Common Prayer. | 
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But if Henry was slow in his projected march to Paris, Francis was the more 
ready to contemplate a march to London. Such a scheme was not utterly 
hopeless ; for the English government was sorely straitened for money, and 
the means of defence were of the weakest kind. 


But the true defence of England was not wanting in this season of peril. 
According to a return of this date, there was a fleet in the channel of a 
hundred and four vessels, carrying more than twelve thousand men. But of 
these hundred and four vessels, only twenty-eight were above two hundred 
tons. The fleet was in three divisions, the Vanward, the Battle, and the 
Wing. The watchword and countersign point to the traditionary origin of the 
national song: “The watchword in the night shall be thus, ‘God save King 
Harry’; the other shall answer, ‘And long to reign over us.’ ” There was an 
indecisive action off Portsmouth in July, 1545 ; and a serious misfortune in 
the accidental sinking of a large ship, with four hundred men, in the harbour 
of Portsmouth. The Mary Rose went down like the Royal George. The king 
was on shore, and saw his noble ship laid on her side and overset. The 
danger of invasion was soon overpast. The French sent assistance to the 
Scots, devastated the neighbourhood of Calais, and made the most 
strenuous efforts to retake Boulogne. At length a peace was concluded in 
June, 1546; one of the articles of which was that Boulogne should be 
restored to France, at the expiration of eight years, upon the payment of two 
millions of crowns, and another that Scotland should be included in the 
pacification. The remainder of Henry’s reign was not disturbed by foreign 
warfare. 


FURTHER PERSECUTIONS 


In 1543 an act was passed which limited the reading of the Bible and the 
New Testament in the English tongue to noblemen and gentlemen ; and 
forbade the reading of the same to “the lower sort” — to artificers, 
prentices, journeymen, servingmen, husbandmen, and labourers, and to 
women, under pain of imprisonment.? 


In the year 1543 a new exposition of faith and morals was put forth, under 
the title of ” A Necessary Doctrine and Erudicion for any Christian Man,” 
but it was commonly called ” The King’s Book.” Like the ” Institution ” on 
which it was founded, it was of a motley character, with too much of popery 
to content the reformers, with too much of scriptural truth to please the 
Romanists. In the next parliament (1544) Cranmer succeeded in obtaining a 
mitigation of the provisions of the ” Act of Six Articles.” 


cranmer’s narrow escape 


The cause of the reformers lost in 1545 two of its most powerful supporters 
in the persons of the duke of Suffolk, the king’s brother-in-law, and the lord 
chancellor Audley, who both died in this year; and Audley’s successor, 
Wriothesley (now ennobled), sided strongly with the opposite party. It was 
not long till an attempt was made to ruin Cranmer. The king was informed 
“that the primate, with his learned men, had so infected the whole realm 
with unsavoury doctrine as to fill all places with abominable heretics,” and 
that the throne was in danger. Henry asked how it were best to proceed, and 
he was advised to connnit him at once to the Tower. He objected to this as a 
harsh measure; he was assured that the primate was so unpopular 
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several were ascribed to the first Gordius and Midas, — and developed an 
advanced type of civilisation. They are credited with the invention of 
embroidery, and from the wool of their numerous flocks of sheep they 
manufactured fine cloths. Cotiseum in Phrygia is one of the towns whicla 
claims to be the birthplace of “sop, and though the Greeks affected to 
despise the Phrygian music, as is shown by the story of Apollo and 
Marsyas, it is nevertheless a fact that the Hellenes borrowed the Phrygian 
flute and shepherd’s pipe as well as a Phrygian form of poetry. In the art of 
sculpture, though they did not invent a school of their own, the Phrygians 
must have brought considerable originality into play, for they have 
impressed a distinctly national stamp on their monuments, though the 
general style was borrowed from abroad. 


THE LESSER PEOPLES OF ASIA MINOR 


that charges in abundance would be brought against him when he was in 
confinement. He at length consented that the prelate should be summoned 
next day before the council, and be committed if they deemed it advisable. 


Before midnight the king sent Sir Anthony Denny to Lambeth to sum-mon 
the primate to his presence. Cranmer, who was in bed, rose, and came to 
Whitehall. Henry told him what he had done. Cranmer declared himself 
indifferent about the committal, as he could easily clear himself. ” O Lord 
God!” cried the king, “what fond simplicity have you so to permit yourself 
to be imprisoned that every enemy of yours may take advantage against 
you! Do you not know that when they have you once in prison, three or four 
false knaves will soon be procured to witness against you and condemn 
you?” He then went on to tell him that he had taken better measures for his 
safety ; he desired him to claim his right as a privy councillor of being 
confronted with his accusers, and, if that was refused, to produce the ring 
which he then gave him, and appeal to the king.” 


It was not the practice in state-trials to bring the “false knaves” face to face 
with the prisoner. No one could have a more complete knowledge than 
Henry had of the mode in which convictions were procured during his 
reign. It was held “too dangerous to the prince” to produce witnesses who 
might be questioned by the accused. The evidence consisted almost entirely 
of written depositions and examinations, taken before the privy council or 
before commissioners. Interrogatories were previously prepared by the 
crown lawyers. These were submitted to the witnesses individually. If they 
were conformable in their answers, it was well. If they were not so, the rack 
was introduced. The fear of torture was present to the mind of every 
witness. When the depositions had been shaped after the most approved 
fashion, the prisoner was subjected to the like tender interrogatories. The 
trial, so called, having come on, the counsel for the crown carefully noted 
what in the depositions was to be read and what omitted ; and the officer of 
the court as carefully obeyed his directions. What chance a prisoner had of 
an acquittal may be readily conceived. WAhen King Henry interfered with 
the insane resolution of the archbishop to seek a trial, he truly said, “You 
will run headlong to your undoing if I would suffer you.”? 


Cranmer returned home, and the next morning at eight o’clock he was 
summoned to appear before the council. When he came he was obliged to 
remain sitting in the anteroom among the servants. At length he was 
brought before the board and informed of the charges against him. His 
demand to be confronted with his accusers was at once refused. “I am sorry, 
my lords,” said he, ” that you drive me to such a step, but seeing myself 
likely to obtain no fair usage from you, I must appeal to his majesty.” He 
produced the ring; they gazed on it and each other for some time in silence. 
They then took the ring and papers to the king, who rated them well for 
their treatment of the primate. The duke of Norfolk replied that their only 
object had been to give the primate an opportunity of refuting the charges 
against him. At the royal command they all then shook hands with the 
placable primate and a few days after were entertained by him at Lambeth. 


Shortly after, at Cranmer’s desire, the king suppressed some popular 
superstitions, such as ringing bells and keeping watch the whole night 
before All-hallows day; veiling the cross and the images in churches all 
through Lent, and unveiling them on Palm Sunday, and kneeling before the 
cross on that day. But the king himself went still further, and he forbade the 
practice of creeping to the cross and adoring it. 
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The king’s last parliament met on the 23rd of November : its chief business 
was to relieve his pecuniary difficulties. It granted large subsidies, and 
suppressed all the hospitals and other charitable foundations, transferring 
their revenues to the king. It even went so far as to empower him to seize 
those of the universities, he making a solemn promise ” that all shall be 
done to the glory of God and common profit to the realm.” It further 
legalised all the transfers of property which the church dignitaries had been 
forced to make to the crown. The king then dissolved the parliament 
(December 24th, 1545). He made on this occasion a speech, which he 


concluded by complaining of the religious dissensions which prevailed. Of 
the clergy he said, “Some were so stiff in their old mumpsimus, and others 
so busy with their new sumpsimus,”” that they did nothing but rail at each 
other; while the laity censured the conduct of the clergy and debated 
Scripture in alehouses and taverns. He exhorted both parties to give over 
calling one another ill names, and to live in peace and charity. 


The next year (1546) showed how well the king’s advice was attended to, 
for the flames of Smithfield blazed once more. The principal victim was a 
lady named Anne Askew, daughter of a knight of Lincolnshire. She had 
been married to a gentleman named Kyme, to whom she bore two children ; 
but having adopted scriptural sentiments, her husband, a furious papist, 
turned her out of doors. She resumed her maiden name, and came to 
London, in hopes of obtaining a divorce. Here she transgressed the six 
articles, and she was also suspected of conveying religious books to the 
queen and some ladies at court. She was taken before Bonner, bishop of 
London; a recantation was proffered to her to sign, and she wrote that she 
believed “all manner of things contained in the faith of the catholic church”; 
and, though this was ambiguous, Bonner was obliged to let her go on bail. 
This year she was again arrested; she was examined before the council by 
Gardiner and Wriothesley; they could not move or refute her; she was sent 
to Newgate, tried before a jury for heresy, and sentenced to die. It was 
hoped by means of the rack to get her to implicate some persons of rank. 
She was taken to the Tower, and placed on that horrid instrument. She bore 
the torture with the utmost firmness, not uttering even a cry. The lieutenant 
refusing to allow his man to torment her any further, Wriothesley and Rich 
threw off their gowns and worked the instrument themselves.“ When taken 
off she fainted, but on her recovering she maintained a conversation with 
them for two hours, sitting on the bare ground. She was carried in a chair to 
the stake (July 16th). With her were John Lascelles, a gentleman of the 
royal household, Nicholas Belenian, a Shropshire clergyman, and John 
Adams, a poor tailor — all, like Anne Askew, deniers of transubstantiation. 
Wriothesley sent to offer them a pardon if they would recant. “I came not 
hither,” said Anne, ” to deny my Lord and Master.” The others were equally 
firm, and all were burned. 


It was commonly said at this time of the bishop of Winchester that “he had 
bent his bow in order to shoot some of the head deer.” He had covertly 


‘ The origin of this phrase is as follows: A priest had lonp read in his 
breviary mumpsimus for sumpsiimts ; his error was at length pointed out to 
him, but he angrily declared he would not change his old mumpsimus for 
their new stimpsimus. 


^ The fact of her being racked is denied by Burnet i and Lingard, though 
asserted by Yoxe.d d 
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shot at Cranmer ; he now openly aimed at the queen. Henry, who was 
grown peevish and irritable from disease, was annoyed at her urging him on 
the subject of religion; and one day as she left the room he fretfully noticed 
it to Gardiner, who was present. The artful prelate saw his opportunity, and 
he succeeded in prevailing on the king to let articles of accusation be drawn 
up against her. When prepared they received the royal approbation; but, 
luckily for the queen, the paper was dropped (probably by design) by the 
person who was carrying it, and was picked up by one of her friends. Her 
alarm at her danger brought on an attack of illness; the king came to visit 
her; she expressed her regret at seeing so little of him, and her fear of 
having given him offence. They parted on good terms. Next evening she 
visited the king ; he asked her opinion on some points of religion ; she 
modestly replied, that the man was the woman’s natural superior, and her 
judgment should be directed by his. “Not so, by St. Mary,” said the king; 
“you are become a doctor, Kate, to instruct us, as we take it, and not to be 
instructed by us.” She assured him that in arguing with him her only object 
had been to divert his mind and to derive information. “And is it even so, 
sweetheart?” cried he, ” then perfect friends are we now again. It doth me 
more good to hear these words of thine own mouth than it would have done 
had I heard the news of a hmidred thousand pomids fallen unto me.” He 
embraced and dismissed her, and when she was gone highly extolled her to 


those who were present ; and yet the capricious tyrant had been on the point 
of sending her to the Tower, perhaps even to the stake ! 


Next day he sent for her to the garden. While they were there, the 
chancellor came with forty men to arrest her. The king frowned; the queen 
retired; the chancellor knelt; the words “Knave, fool, beast, avaunt from my 
presence!” reached the ears of the queen, and she came forward to 
interpose. “All, poor soul,” said Henry, “thou little knowest how evil he 
hath deserved this grace at thy hands. Of my word, sweetheart, he hath been 
toward thee an arrant knave, and so let him go.” Orders were now given 
that Gardiner should appear no more in the royal presence; the king also 
struck his name out of the list of executors named in his will. 


The days of the monarch were now fast drawing to their close. He was 
become so corpulent and unwieldy that he could only be moved about in a 
chair, and an ulcer in one of his legs was at this time so fetid as to be hardly 
endurable by those about him. One more act of injustice and cruelty was, 
however, to be perpetrated. The head of the Romish party and of the ancient 
nobility was the duke of Norfolk, a man who had on several occasions donp 
good service to the crown; his son, the earl of Surrey, was the most 
accomplished nobleman of the age.“ The Seymours, the uncles of the young 
prince, may be regarded as the chiefs of the reformed party, and there was a 
jealousy between them and the Howards, who despised them as upstarts. 
Whether it proceeded from the intrigues of the Seymours, or from the king’s 
own caprice or apprehensions, the duke and his son were committed to the 
Tower on a charge of high treason. Feebler or more ill-supported charges 
never were made than on this occasion. Surrey’s principal offences were his 
having quartered the arms of the confessor with his own, a thing in which 
he was warranted by the heralds; his having spoken contemptuously of the 
new nobility ; and his having two Italians in his service, whom one of the 
witnesses suspected to be spies. Being a commoner he was tried by a jury at 
Guildhall 


[‘ This whole story is doubted by some historians, though it is admittedly 
not improbable.] ‘ His poems are still read with pleasure. He gave the 
earliest specimen of blank verse in our language in his translation of a part 
of the ^neid of Virgil. 
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(January 13th, 1547), before the chancellor and other commissioners. He 
defended himself with eloquence and spirit; but vain was all defence in this 
reign; he was condemned as a traitor, and six days after (19th) he was 
beheaded on Tower Hill. 


The duke of Norfolk was accused of various trifling acts of treason, and 
every effort was made to get up evidence against him. A good deal of the 
misfortune of himself and his son originated in family dissension ; the 
duchess, who was separated from her husband, actuated by jealousy, wrote 
to the lord privy seal, accusing him; and his daughter, the duchess of 
Richmond, was one of the witnesses against her brother. Mrs. Holland, who 
was supposed to be the duke’s mistress, testified all she could against him. 
The duke was induced to sign a confession of having divulged the king’s 
secrets, concealed his son’s treason in quartering the arms of the confessor, 
and having himself quartered those of England. But all availed not; a bill of 
attainder was hurried through parliament, the royal assent was given by 
commission on the 27th, and he was ordered for execution the next 
morning. Fortunately for Norfolk the king died in the night, and a respite 
was sent to the Tower. 


THE DEATH OF THE KING (1547 A.D.) 


The king had gradually been growing worse, but his friends feared to 
apprise him of his danger. At length Sir Anthony Denny ventured to inform 
him of his approaching dissolution. He received the intelligence with 
meekness, expressing his reliance on the merits of his Saviour. Sir Anthony 
asked if he would have any divine to attend him ; he said, if any, it should 
be the archbishop of Canterbury ; but ” Let me take a little sleep first,” said 
he, ” and when I awake again I shall think more about the matter.” When he 
awoke he directed that Cranmer should be fetched from Croydon. The 
prelate came in all haste, but found him speechless. He desired him to give 


a sign of his faith in the merits of Christ; the king pressed his hand and 
expired.A* 


Henry VIII died at two o’clock in the morning of the 28th of January, 1547, 
in his palace at Westminster. His death was concealed for three days. On the 
31st of January the commons were summoned to the house of lords, and 
Wriothesley wept while he announced the event. The will of the king, by 
which the succession was defined, and the government of the realm during 
the minority of his son was regulated, was then read in part. Hertford and 
Paget had employed the three days of secrecy in determining the course to 
be pursued under the will, which was in their private keeping. Some 
suspicions have arisen that the will was forged. 


The nation did not, in all likelihood, feel the loss of the most arbitrary 
monarch that had ever filled the English throne as a great calamity. On the 
5th of February the bishop of Winchester wrote to Sir W. Paget, secretary of 
state, “To-morrow, the parishioners of this parish and I have agreed to have 
a solemn dirige for our late sovereign lord and master, in earnest, as 
becometh us; and, to-morrow, certain players of my lord of Oxford’s, as 
they say, intend, on the other side, within this burgh of Southwark, to have a 
solemn play, to try who shall have most resort, they in game or I in 
earnest.” The sorrow could not have been very violent when the i)layers 
thought that a diversion would be welcome, even before the king’s body 
was conveyed to earth at Windsor. Though Ilenry is said to have wrung 
Cranmer’s hand on his death-bed, his last religious exercises were in 
accordance with the practice of the Roman church. In the same spirit were 
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ducted : ” The body lay in state in the chapel of Whitehall for twelve days, 
with masses and dirge sung and said every day ; Norroy standing at the 
choir door, and beginning with these words, pronounced aloud, ‘ Of your 
charity, pray for the soul of the high and mighty prince our late sovereign 
lord, King Henry VIIL’ “9 


keightley’s estimate of henry 


Nothing can be more injudicious than the conduct of those Protestant 
writers who, identifying Henry with the Reformation, seem to think 
themselves bound to apologise for and even justify the various enormities 
with which his memory is charged. A slight knowledge of history will 
suffice to show that the worst instruments are often employed to produce 
the greatest and best results. We may therefore allow Henry to have been a 
bad man, and yet regard the Reformation, of which he was an instrument, as 
a benefit-to mankind. It is, on the other hand, weak in the Romanists to 
charge the Reformation with the vices of Henry; it would be equally so to 
impute to their religion the atrocities of Pope Alexander VI and his 
children, Cesare and Lucrezia Borgia. 


Thorough selfishness formed the basis of Henry’s character. He never was 
known to sacrifice an inclination to the interest or happiness of another. “He 
spared no man in his anger, no woman in his lust,” was the famous phrase 
of Peter Heylin;” everything must yield to his will. He was rapacious and 
profuse, vain and self-sufficient. At the same time he was courteous and 
affable, and when in good humour had a gay, jovial manner highly 
captivating in a ruler. His people remembered the magnificence of his early 
reign, his handsome person, his skill in martial exercises, and he was 
popular with them to the very last. The constancy of his friendship to 
Cranmer is the most estimable trait in his character; but the primate never 
had dared to oppose his will. Henry’s patronage of letters was also highly 
commendable; he was skilful in selecting those whom he employed in 
church and state, and rar.ely promoted an inefficient person. ^ 


hume’s estimate of henry and his reign 


It is difficult to give a just summary of this prince’s qualities : He was so 
different from himself in different parts of his reign, that, as is well 
remarked by lord Herbert,// his history is his best character and description. 
The absolute uncontrolled authority which he maintained at home, and the 
regard which he acquired among foreign nations, are circumstances which 
entitle him in some degree to the appellation of a great prince ; while his 
tyranny and barbarity exclude him from the character of a good one. He 
possessed, in-deed, great vigour of mind, which qualified him for exercising 


dominion over men, courage, intrepidity, vigilance, inflexibility. And 
though these qualities lay not always under the guidance of a regular and 
solid judgment, they were accompanied with good parts and an extensive 
capacity ; and everyone 


“ See Wolscy’s opinion of him. He went to dine one day with Sir T. More, at 
Chelsea. After dinner he walked for an hour in the fi;arden with him, with 
his arm round his neck. When More’s son-in-law, Roper, congratulated him 
on the favour he seemed to be in, “I thank our Lord, son (quoth he), I find 
his grace my very good lord indeed, and I believe he doth as singularly 
favour me as any subject within this realm; howbeit, son Roper, I may tell 
thee I have no cause to be proud thereof, for if my head would win him a 
castle in France it should not fail to go.” This was ia 1522, in Henry’s jovial 
days. 
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dreaded a contest with a man who was knowTi never to yield or to forgive, 
and who in every controversy was determined either to ruin himself or his 
antagonist. A catalogue of his vices would comprehend many of the worst 
qualities incident to human nature : violence, cruelty, profusion, rapacity, 
injustice, obstinacy, arrogance, bigotry, presumption, caprice. But neither 
was he subject to all these vices in the most extreme degree, nor was he at 
intervals altogether destitute of virtues. He was sincere,’ open, gallant, 
liberal, and capable at least of a temporary friendship and attachment. In 
this respect he was unfortunate, that the incidents of his reign served to 
display his faults in their full light. The extensive powers of his prerogative, 
and the submissive, not to say slavish disposition of his parliaments, made 
it the more easy for him to assume and maintain that entire dominion by 
which his reign is so much distinguished in the English history. 


It may seem a little extraordinary that, notwithstanding his cruelty, his 
extortion, his violence, his arbitrary administration, this prince not only 
acquired the regard of his subjects, but never was the object of their hatred. 


He seems even in some degree to have possessed to the last their love and 
affection. His exterior qualities were advantageous, and fit to captivate the 
multitude. His magnificence and personal 


bravery rendered him illustrious in vulgar eyes. And it may be said with 
truth, that the English in that age were so thoroughly subdued, that, like 
Eastern slaves, they were inclined to admire those acts of violence and 
tyranny which were exercised over themselves, and at their own expense. 


It may not be improper to recapitulate whatever is memorable in the statutes 
of this reign, whether with regard to government or commerce. Nothing can 
better show the genius of the age than such a review of the laws. The 
abolition of the ancient religion much contributed to the regular execution 
of justice. While the Catholic superstition subsisted, there was no 
possibility of punishing any crime in the clergy. The church would not 
permit the magistrate to try the offences of her members, and she could not 
herself inflict any civil penalties upon them. But Henry restrained these 
pernicious immunities. The privilege of clergy was abolished for the crunes 
of petty treason, murder, and felony, to all under the degree of a subdeacon. 
But the former superstition not only protected crimes in the clergy, it 
exempted also the laity from punishment, by affording them shelter in the 
churches and sanctuaries. The parliament abridged these privileges. It was 
first declared that no sanctuaries were allowed in cases of high treason ; 
next, in those of murder, felony, rapes, burglary, and petty treason. And it 
limited them in other particulars. 


P Friedmann,i however, finds his most terrible fault to be “the utter want of 
truth. His dishonesty cannot be denied; his own handwriting is stiD e.xtant 
to show it.”’] 


(iu.i<— 


Cambridge 


THE CAPPADOCIANS 


The chief point of interest furnished by this people is to be found in their 
religious worship. Its principal centi-es were the two cities of Comana, the 
one situated on the river Iris, which flows north into the Euxine, and the 
otlier in the southern part of the country on the slopes of Anti-Taurus, near 
the river Sai-us. The high priests were generally of royal blood and enjoyed 
great consideration, even wearing a royal diadem at the great religious 
festival, and their importance does not seem to have been diminished by the 
Persian conquest. 


The Cappadocians had the reputation of being brave but untrustworthy, 
characteristics appropriate to a people who worshipped a warrior moon- 
god- dess. For besides the moon-god Men, they adored Ma, or Mene, 
identified with Enio, or Bellona, as well as with Artemis. Ma was waited on 
by numerous priests and temple servants, who constituted the main 
population of the southern Comana, while hosts of maidens, clad in warlike 
dress and wearing the same weapons as their divine mistress, participated in 
her wild rites. It is thought that it was the existence of these women which 
gave rise to the legend of the Amazons, or nation of female warriors, whom 
the Greeks supposed to have had their home in the mythical town of 
Themiscyra on the banks of the Thermodon in Pontus. 


The chief festival was that known as the ” Exodus ” of the goddess, and was 
attended by many pilgrims from far and near. The worshippers gashed their 
own bodies and took part in the wildest sensual excesses. These, and the 
personal sacrifices required from the votaries of Ma, reveal the Semitic 
origin of the race which practised them, and resemble those belonging to 
the service of the “Phrygian mother.” 


The Greek name for the Cappadocians was ” Leuco-Syrians,” i.e., white 
Syrians, and the myth traced their descent from Syros, son of Apollo. The 
original Semitic population received a foreign admixture in the eighth 
century B.C., when some of the Cimmerians, who invaded Asia Minor, 
settled amongst them and became entirely absorbed in the population. The 
Cataonians, who inhabited a district in the southeast of the country, were 
said to be a distinct race, but the personal observations of Strabo in the 
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The farther progress of the Reformation removed all distinction between the 
clergy and other subjects, and also abolished entirely the privileges of 
sanctuaries. These consequences were implied in the neglect of the canon 
law. 


In the year 154-1 it appears that an acre of good land in Cambridgeshire 
was let at a shilling, or about fifteen pence of our present money. This is ten 
times cheaper than the usual rent at present. But commodities were not 
above four times cheaper, a presumption of the bad husbandry in that age. 
Some laws were made with regard to beggars and vagrants ; one of the 
circumstances in government which humanity would most powerfully 
recommend to a benevolent legislator ; which seems, at first sight, the most 
easily adjusted ; and which is yet the most difficult to settle in such a 
manner as to attain the end without destroying industry. The convents 
formerly were a support to the poor ; but at the same time tended to 
encourage idleness and beggary. 


In 1546 a law was made for fixing the interest of money at ten per cent., the 
first legal interest known in England. Formerly, all loans of that nature were 
regarded as usurious. The preamble of this very law treats the interest of 
money as illegal and criminal. And the prejudices still remained so strong 
that the law permitting mterest was repealed in the following reign. This 
reign, as well as many of the foregoing, and even subsequent reigns, 
abounds with monopolising laws, confining particular manufactures to 
particular towns, or excluding the open country in general. In the 
subsequent reign the corporations which had been opened by a former law, 
and obliged to admit tradesmen of different kinds, were again shut up by act 
of parliament; and everyone was prohibited from exercising any trade who 
was not of the corporation. 


Henry, as he possessed himself some talent for letters, w^as an encourager 
of them in others. He founded Trinity College in Cambridge, and gave it 


ample endowments. Wolsey founded Christ Church in Oxford, and intended 
to call it Cardinal College, But upon his fall, which happened before he had 
entirely finished his scheme, the king seized all the revenues, and this 
violence, above all the other misfortunes of that minister, is said to have 
given him the greatest concern. But Henry afterwards restored the revenues 
of the college, and only changed the name. The countenance given to letters 
by this king and his ministers contributed to render learning fashionable in 
England. Erasmus speaks with great satisfaction of the general regard paid 
by the nobility and gentry to men of knowledge. It is needless to be 
particular in mentioning the writers of this reign, or of the preceding. There 
is no man of that age who has the least pretension to be ranked among our 
classics. Sir Thomas More,’ though he wrote in Latin, seems to come the 
nearest to the character of a classical author. » 


[Froude, admitting Henry’s faults, yet glorifies him more than any other 
writer has done.] “Beyond and besides the Reformation, the constitution of 
these islands now rests in large measure on foundations laid in this reign. 
Henry brought Ireland within the reach of English civilisation. He absorbed 
Wales and the Palatinates into the general English system. He it was who 


[> To this name should, of course, be added Wyatt’s and that of the ill-fated 
Surrey, of whom Mackintosh “» says : ” Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, is so 
justly renowned for his poetical genius, which had been then surpassed by 
none but that of Chaucer; by his happy imitations of the Italian masters; by 
a version of the JiAncid, of whicli the execution is wonderful, and the very 
undertakinji; betokens tlie consciousness of lofty superiority ; by the place 
in which we are accustomed to behold him, at the head of the uninterrupted 
series of English poets; that we find it difficult to regard him in the inferior 
points of view, of a gallant knight, a skilful captain, and an active 
Statesman.” | 
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raised the house of commons from the narrow duty of voting supplies, and 
of passing without discussion the measures of the privy council, and 
converted them into the first power hi the state mider the crown. When he 
ascended the throne, so little did the commons care for their privileges, that 
their attendance at the sessions of parliament was enforced by a law. His 
personal faults were great, and he shared, besides them, in the errors of his 
age ; but far deeper blemishes would be but as scars upon the features of a 
sovereign who m trying times sustained nobly the honour of the English 
name, and carried the commonwealth securely through the crisis of its 
history.”/ 


CHAPTER VI 


EDWARD VI AND THE PROTECTORATE 


[1547-1553 A.D.] 


Henry’s wishes for a successor had been partially fulfilled, and the nation, 
which had been taught to rest absolutely on the will and guidance of its 
head, found itself nominally governed by a child of tender years, and really 
in the hands of a body of unprincipled statesmen, such as are the constant 
product of personal government — men of great ability, but trained in 
habits of dependence and with no higher moral aim than their own 
aggrandisement. There was one exception to this general censure : the earl 
of Hertford was a patriot, but was without that statesmanlike balance which 
was so striking a characteristic of Henry. He had espoused one side in the 
great conflict, could see no excellence in any other, and that side was the 
revolutionary and innovating one. He panted for the opportunity of carrying 
out his reforms. ^J. F. Bright.“ 


At the beginning of Henry VIII’s reign the Protestants (even if we number 
all the anti-papists among them) formed a small though intelligent and bold 
minority. They grew stronger by degrees, as opinions and parties which are 
the children of the age naturally do. Their strength lay in the towns on the 
southern and eastern coasts, and among the industrious classes of society. In 
the northern and midland provinces, and in the mountains of Wales, far 
removed from commerce with the heretics of Flanders and Germany, the 
ancient faith maintained its authority. At the end of Henry’s reign it is still 
doubtful whether the majority had changed sides. That monarch had few 
qualifications for an umpire. But it was a public service that he restrained 
both factions, and kept the peace during this critical process. Had the 
reforming party risen against Henry they must have been vanquished, and 
he would have been driven back into the arms of Rome. 


The iron hand which held both parties in check was advantageous to the 
Protestant cause, humanly speaking, only because the opinions and 
institutions which spring up in an age are likely to be the most progressive. 
His grotesque authority as head of the church, his double prosecution of 
Romanists and Lutherans, his passion for transubstantiation, and his 
abhorrence of appeals to a court of Rome, may be understood, if we regard 
his reign as a bridge which the nation was to pass on its road to more 
complete reformation. The reformers needed the acquisition of one great 
state for the stability and 
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solidity of their projects. They gained England. As soon as the hand was 
withdrawn which had held the statesmen and the people dumb, the 
reformation was established. 


Eleven months before the decease of the English monarch, Luther had 
breathed his last in his native town of Eisleben, which he had not visited for 
many years. 


At the moment of his death, Lutheranism had been established only in 
Scandinavia and in those parts of Germany which had embraced it when it 
was first preached. The extent, however, of its invisible power over the 
minds of men was not to be measured by the magnitude of the countries 
where it was actually predominant. Bold inquiry, active curiosity, awakened 
reason, and youthful enthusiasm, throughout every country of Europe, in 
secret cherished a Lutheran spirit. The late king of England, as we have 
seen, was impelled, by a singular combination of circumstances, to prepare 
the way in England for embodying this spirit in a civil establishment. 


Calvin, who was called by some of his contemporaries the greatest divine 
since the apostles, had now spread the seeds of reformation throughout 
France. Had Luther survived a few years longer, he would have seen the 
second and more terrible struggle of the reformed doctrines in the civil wars 
of that country, in which the Protestant party maintained their ground for 
thirty years, and obtained a partial establishment for near a century. At the 
death of Henry the preponderance of visible force in the scale of 
establishment was immense; and even the moral force of the state and the 
church retained its commanding posture and its aspect of authority, at the 
moment when its foundation in opinion was silently crumbling beneath it. 


In the list of executors appointed by the will of the deceased king, we see 
the decisive predominance of the new nobility, invidiously so called by 
their enemies, both because they were partisans of the reformers and 
because they had owed their sudden rise in wealth to a share of the spoils of 
the church. Generally speaking, they were gentlemen of ancient lineage ; 
but their fortune and rank commonly sprang from this dubious source. Few 
of the highest houses were free from this impeachmenc. The main body of 
the English peerage are a modern nobility raised out of an ancient gentry. 
As the selection had been made at the very moment of the downfall of the 
house of Howard, the leaders of the old nobility and the chiefs of the old 
faith, the preponderating influence of the earl of Hertford must be supposed 
to have presided over the choice of these persons. 


The royal will had been executed when the king lay on his death-bed, in the 
hands of Seymour, Catherine Parr, and Cranmer. The delay of three days in 
taking any formal measures upon the demise, if it could have occurred in 
our time, would have been censured as a daring assumption of 
responsibility. At that time no notice was taken of it. The young prince, who 
was at the royal mansion of Hatfield at the time of his father’s death, was 
brought thence in regal state, and proclaimed king of England. 


His proclamation took place when he was nine years and about three 
months old. As the late king, in execution cf the power vested in him by 
statute, had appointed the council called executors to exercise the royal 
authority in the minority of his son, they do not seem to have gone 
substantially beyond their power, by nominating one of their number to 


preside in their deliberations, and to represent the state on fit and urgent 
occasions. Hertford was created duke of Somerset, and assumed, or 
received, the titles of “governor of his majesty, lord-protector of all his 
realms, lieutenant-general of all his armies.” This appointment was vainly 
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ley, who considered it as the grave of the ancient institutions, of which he 
was now the most forward champion. A few months later the boy-king was 
crowned, and some days after the great seal was taken from the refractory 
chancellor, and placed in the more compliant hands of the Lord St. John. 


The encomiums bestowed on Edward VI are an example of the folly of 
excessive praise. What he was in reality was a diligent, docile, gentle, 
sprightly boy, whose proficiency in every branch of study was remarkable, 
and who showed a more than ordinary promise of capacity. But sycophants, 
and lovers of the marvellous, have almost drowned in a flood of adulation 
these agreeable and amiable qualities. The manuscripts of his still extant, 
either essays or letters, might have been corrected or dictated by his 
preceptors. It is not probable that the diary of his life, which is the most 
interesting of them, should have been copied from the production of another 
hand; neither does it indicate the interposition of a corrector. It is, perhaps, 
somewhat brief and dry for so young an author ; but the adoption of such a 
plan, and the accuracy with which it is written, bear marks of a pure taste 
and of a considerate mind.’ 


At an early period the council, no longer restrained by the presence of 
Wriothesley, proceeded to enlarge the protector’s authority in a manner 
which was at variance with the foundation of their own power. They 
addressed the king to name the new duke of Somerset protector to the king 
and the kingdom ; and the royal boy, like Henry VI in his earliest infancy, 
was made to go through the ceremony of ordering the great seal ” to be 
affixed to letters patent, granting the title of protector to that nobleman, with 
full authority to everything that he thought for the honour and good of the 
kingdom; to swear such other commissioners as he should think fit; and to 
annul and change what they thought fitting ; provided that the council was 
to act by the advice and consent of the protector.” 


THE PROTECTORATE OF SOMERSET AND PROGRESS OF THE 
REFORMATION 


(1547-1549 A.D.) 


The populace now began to destroy the images in churches, which Luther 
had tolerated as aids to devotion, and of which Cranmer vindicated the 
moderate use. The government, almost entirely Protestant, proceeded to the 
object of completing the religious revolution, and of establishing a church 
not only independent of the see of Rome, but dissenting from many 
doctrines which had been for ages held sacred by the western church. The 
protector began his task through the ancient prerogative of the crown, 
through the supremacy over the church, and by means of the statute which 
gave to proclamations the authority of laws. Persecutions under the act of 
the six articles ceased; prisoners were released, exiles were recalled. The 
obedience of the clergy was enforced by the adoption of the principle that 
the appointment of bishops, like all other appointments, had been 
determined by the 


[‘ One part of his education was likely to have stren.2;thcned his passions. 
No one was permitted to address him, not even liis sisters, without kneeling 
to liim. “I have seen,” says Ubaldini,c “the princess Elizabeth drop on one 
knee five times before her brother, before she took her place.” At dinner, if 
either of his sisters were permitted to eat with him, she sat on a stool and 
cushion, at a distance, beyond the limits of the royal dais. Even the lords 
and gentlemen who brought in the dishes before dinner, were bareheaded, 
and knelt down before they placed tliem on the table. This custom shocked 
the French ambassador, Vieille-ville,f4 and his suite; for in France the office 
was confined to pages, who bowed only, and did not knecl.e] 
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demise of the crown; thus compelling all prelates to receive their bishoprics 
by letters patent from the king, during good behaviour. 


Preaching, which had been so rare in Catholic times that it would have been 
impossible to impose it on an untrained clergy, was in some measure 
supplied by homilies, composed by Cranmer, which the parish priests were 
directed to read to their congregations. Visitors were despatched throughout 
the kingdom, with instructions to require that four sermons in the year 
should be preached in every church against the papal authority ; that 
sermons should be directed against the worship of images; that all images 
abused by being the object of pilgrimages and offerings should be 
destroyed; tliat the English Bible, with Erasmus’ commentary on the 
gospels, should be placed in every church for the use of the people ; 
together with many other points selected, not always so much on account of 
their intrinsic importance, as because they were brought by public worship 
in daily contact with the minds of the people; and because, taken altogether, 
they carried into every ham-let the assurance that the government was no 
longer to be neutral. 


Gardiner, a man of great learning and ability, but one of Henry’s devoted 
agents, who did not scruple to hold his diocese of Winchester during the 
whole schismatic establishment, now made a manly and becoming 
resistance to these injunctions, on principles of civil liberty,’ 


as much as of ecclesiastical Edward VI 
discipline. He was impris- (1537-1553) 
oned for his disobedience. 


Bonner, bishop of London, more violent and more subservient, escaped 
imprisonment by an humble submission. Tunstall, bishop of Durham, a 
prelate of various and eminent merit, was excluded from the privy council, 
to impress on the people, by the strongest example, the disinclination of the 
protector towards the ancient faith. 


After these preparatory measures parliament was assembled, and several 
bills passed to promote and enlarge the reformation. The communion was 


appointed to be received in both kinds by the laity as well as clergy, without 


[‘ According to the historian Gardiner/ he thought that no change should be 
made in religion till the king came of age. He was released from prison in 
the general amnesty on the prorogation of parliament, 1548.1 


H. W. — VOL. XIX. P 
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condemning the usages of other churches, in a statute, drawn with address, 
which professes to have been passed for the purpose of preventing 
irreverence towards the sacrament, and which covers the concessions to the 
people by many provisions for the former object. Bishops were to be 
nominated by the king; process in the ecclesiastical courts was to run in the 
king’s name. 


By another act the statutes against Lollards were repealed, together with all 
the acts in matters of religion passed under Henry, except those directed 
against the papal supremacy. All the treasons created by Henry underwent 
the same fate, and that offence was restored to the simplicity of the statute 
of Edward. The act which gave legislative power to proclamations was also 
abrogated by the last-mentioned statute, which at the same time guards the 
order of succession as established in the last act of settlement. Though 
Bonner was daily present during the session, there were only two divisions; 
one in which he, with four of his brethren, voted against the allowance of 
the cup to laymen, there being twenty-two prelates in the majority; another 
in which Cranmer, in a minority with Bonner, voted against a measure for 
vesting the lands of chantries in the crown. 


In the next session of 1549 the uniformity of public worship was 
established, in which all ministers were enjoined to use only the ” book of 
common prayer,” prepared by the primate and his brethren, the foundation 
of that which, after various alterations in the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and 


century before Christ could detect no differences between the two peoples. 
A further evidence of Semitic origin is found in coins of northern 
Cappadocia, which date from the fourth century B.C. and bear the image of 
the Syrian god Baal, with legends inscribed in Aramaean. 


The southern part of Cappadocia covers the highest plateau of Asia Minor, 
and its cold climate is a reason why it can never have been very productive, 
though wine and oil were grown in certain districts. It furnished, however, 
ample pasturage for sheep and horses, but the chief wealth of the people 
seems to have consisted in slaves. Silver, iron, and steel were to be obtained 
in ancient times from the northeastern districts bordering on Armenia, 
where dwelt the Tibareni, the Chalybes, and other wild tribes of unknown 
origin. The mineral products of their territory were turned to account by the 
Greeks, who had established colonies all along the Cappadocian coast. 


Our real knowledge of Cappadocian history goes no farther back than the 
Persian conquest, and the name of Cappadocians is a Persian appellation — 
Katapatuka. The Persians divided the country into the two provinces of 
Cappadocia on the Pontus (afterwards called simply Pontus) and Great 
Cappadocia, stretching from the Taurus range on tlae south and including 
the 
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country on the upper reaches of the Halys. Each constituted a separate 
satrapy whose governors enjoyed practical independence and royal titles. 


Charles II, continues in use to this day.“ With some variations in a 
subsequent edition of 1552, which was called the second book, this liturgy 
is not essentially different from that of the present day. It was based upon 
the ancient Catholic services, which had been handed down from the 
primitive ages of the church, and which the English people had for 
generations heard sung or said, without comprehending their meaning. In 
the western insurrection of 1549 the rebels declared, “We will have the 
mass in Latin, as was before.” The answer of Cranmer to this point of their 
complaints is a logical appeal to the common sense of Englishmen : ” The 
priest is your proctor and attorney, to plead your cause and to speak for you 
all ; and had you rather not know than know what he saith for you? I have 
heard suitors murmur at the bar, because their attorneys have pleaded their 
cases in the French tongue, which they imderstood not. Why then be you 
offended that the priests, which plead your cause before God, should speak 
such language as you may understand ?” The resistance to the act for the 
uniformity of service, to which the people in some places were stimulated 
by high counsels and examples, was of itself an indication of the fears of 
the anti-reformers, that the habitual use of a common prayer book, so pure 
and simple, so earnest and elevated, so adapted to the universal wants and 
feelings of mankind, so touching and solemn in its offices, would establish 
the reformed worship upon a foundation which no storm of worldly policy 
could afterwards overthrow. The change in the habits of the people 
produced by this book of common prayer must indeed have been great. ^ 


A singular law also was passed to enforce the observance of fast-days and 
of Lent, by the infliction of a fine of ten shillings and ten days’ 
imprisonment upon fast-breakers, “Albeit,” says the statute, “one day is not 
more holy than another, yet it is proper, to prevent this knowledge from 
turning into sensuality, to subdue men’s bodies to their souls, and especially 
that fishers may the rather be set at work.” This strange enactment was 
immediately followed by the emancipation of the English clergy from 
compulsory celibacy, which is prefaced by an admission, that “it would be 
much better for priests to live separate from the bond of marriage for their 
own estimation, and that they might attend solely to the ministration of the 
Gospel.” 
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Although there were no Protestant nonconformists at this period, yet the last 
act of uniformity passed in this reign may be considered as the earliest 
instance of penal legislation pointed against mere dissenters. It commanded 
all persons to attend public worship under pain of ecclesiastical censure, 
and of six months’ imprisonment for the first offence, twelve for the 
second, and for the third confinement for life. Notwithstanding the merciful 
repeal of the late treason laws, which lent a benignant aspect to the opening 
of the new reign, it was deemed necessary before its close to pass a riot act 
of great severity against tumultuous assemblies, and to punish those who 
should call the king heretic, schismatic, tyrant, infidel, or usurper, for the 
first offence with forfeiture and imprisonment during pleasure, and for the 
third with the pains of high treason. 


The war with Scotland, begun with little justice, and conducted with no 
humanity, began in this year. [It will be treated in its entirety a few pages 
farther on.] 


EXECUTION OF SEYMOUR (1549 A.D.) 


Among civil occurrences one took place in the second session of parliament 
during this reign which too evidently shows how thoroughly Somerset had 
been trained in the lawless and unnatural practices of the last king. Sir 
Thomas Seymour, now Lord Sudeley and admiral of England, was a brave 
soldier, a stately and magnificent courtier, more acceptable to the nobility 
than to the people; open, passionate, ambitious, with none of that reputation 
which belonged to his brother, the protector, as the founder of the English 
reformation. He had paid court to Catherine Parr while she was Lady 
Latimer, and would have been successful if he had not been supplanted by 
Henry. Scarcely had that monarch breathed his last, when Seymour secretly 
espoused Catherine, said to have been induced to take this measure by a 
letter from Edward, which if real could only have been a promise of pardon. 
By this marriage he acquired some part of the great fortune which the 
fondness of Henry had suffered her to accumulate. The jealousy of power 
appears to have early existed between the two brothers; and the strife was 


embittered by a rivalry in rank which sprang up between their wives. 
Catherine retained her regal station as queen-dowager; while Anne 
Stanhope, the wife of Somerset, who is charged with intolerable pride and 
violence, could not brook the superiority allowed to her modest rival, but, 
as the spouse of the first person in the realm, claimed the rank of the first 
female. The death of Catherine followed her marriage so soon as to 
occasion rumours that it had not been left to nature. Lord Sudeley was then 
suspected of seeking the hand of the princess Elizabeth. 9’ 


SEYMOUR AND ELIZABETH 


“Tt is objected, and laid unto your charge,” say the council, in one of their 
articles exhibited against the lord-admiral, ” that you have not only, before 
you married the queen, attempted and gone about to marry the king’s 
majesty’s sister, the lady Elizabeth, second inheritor in remainder to the 
crown, but also, being then let (hindered) by the i()rd-])rQtector and others 
of the council, sithence that time, both in tlie life of the ({ueen continued 
your old labour and love, and after her death, by secret an(l crafty means, 
practised to achieve the said purpose of marrying the said Lady Elizabeth, 
to the danger of the king’s majesty’s person, and peril of the state of the 
same.” 
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The evidence contained in the Burleigh Papers,’ if it does not completely 
sustain this charge, at least supplies a very interesting and remarkable 
chapter in the biography of the great Elizabeth. 


It should appear that Seymour, whatever were his designs upon the princess, 
had in his interest, or, at any rate, as favourably disposed to him as he could 
desire, no less convenient a personage than her highness’ governess, a Mrs. 
Catherine Ashley. Thomas Parry, the cofferer of the princess’ household, 
relates a conversation he had with this lady, in which she admitted to him 
that even the duchess of Somerset had found great fault with her “for my 


lady Elizabeth’s going in a night in a barge upon Thames, and for other 
light parts,” and had told her, in consequence, that she was not worthy to 
have the governance of the king’s daughter. 


On the subject of the court paid by the admiral to the princess, “I do 
remember also,” says Parry, “she told me that the admiral loved her but too 
well, and had so done a good while, and that the queen (Catherine Parr) was 
jealous on her and him, insomuch that one time the queen, suspecting the 
often access of the admiral to the lady Elizabeth’s grace, came suddenly 
upon them when they were all alone, he having her in his arms, wherefore 
the queen fell out both with the lord-admiral and with her grace also. And 
hereupon the queen called Mrs. Ashley to her, and told her fancy in that 
matter; and of this was much displeasure.” At this time, it appears, the 
princess was living with the queen-dowager ; but, immediately after the 
above incident, she either removed of her own accord, or was sent away. 
But Mrs. Ashley may be allowed to speak for herself, at least in so far as 
her somewhat naively expressed details will bear to be quoted. 


In her Confession, in which of course she confesses as little as possible 
against herself, she states that ” at Chelsea, immediately after he was 
married to the queen, the admiral used frequently to come into the lady 
Elizabeth’s chamber before she was ready, and sometimes before she was 
out of bed. If she were up, he would slap her familiarly on the back or on 
the hips. And one morning he strave to have kissed her in her bed.” ^ At 
this last and some other instances of boldness Mrs. Ashley professes to have 
been duly shocked, and to have rebuked the admiral as he deserved. Other 
instances of the admiral’s audacity are given, but these may serve as 
sufficient specimens. Mrs. Ashley admits she had reason to suppose that the 
queen was jealous of the familiarity betwixt her husband and the princess ; 
and ” she saith also, that Mr. Ashley, her husband, hath divers times given 
this examinate warning to take heed, for he did fear that the lady Elizabeth 
did bear some affection to my lord-admiral ; she seemed to be well pleased 
therewith ; and sometimes she would blush when he were spoken of.” 


Elizabeth also makes her Confession among the rest; but it relates merely to 
what had passed between her and Mrs, Ashley after the queen’s death, on 


the subject of the lord-admiral’s wish to marry her, and, as might be 
expected, 


[‘ On one occasion Catherine herself held Elizabeth while Seymour cut her 
gown into a hundred pieces. Miss Strickland i” makes this striking 
suggestion: “It is just possible that the actual guilt incurred by the unhappy 
queen, Catherine Howard, in her girlhood did not amount to a greater 
degree of impropriety than the unseemly romping which took place almost 
every day at Chelsea between the youthful princess Elizabeth and the bold, 
bad husband of Catherine Parr.” Manners were free in those davs, and the 
same argimient might be applied to give Anne Boleyn the benefit of the 
doubt. ” Otherwise it will be necessarv to give Elizabeth the disadvantage 
of the doubt. M. A. S. Hume/ savs that while the Confessions of Ashley and 
Parry were bad enough, “they probably kept back far more than they told,” 
in view of Elizabeth’s great consideration of them ever” after, Parry being 
knighted by her. Creighton * says that the narrow escape was a great lesson 
to Elizabeth in discretion. ] 
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contains nothing to her own disadvantage. In a letter, however, which she 
wrote from Hatfield to the protector in January, 1549,’ while the 
proceedings against Seymour were in progress, she mentions a 
circmnstance which we should not otherwise have known, namely, that 
rumours had got abroad that she was “in the Tower and with child by my 
lord-admiral.” These imputations she declares to be “shameful slanders,” ^ 
and requests that, to put them down, she may be allowed to come 
immediately to court. It appears, however, that all these examinations gave 
her no little disturbance and alarm, though, young as she was — only 
entering upon her sixteenth year — she bore herself, in the delicate and 
difficult position in which she was thereby placed, with a wonderful deal of 
the courage and politic management that she evinced on so many occasions 
in her after life. 


The lord-admiral’s renewal of his pretensions to the hand of Elizabeth after 
the death of his queen seems to have at once brought matters to another 
open quarrel between him and his brother. The marquis of Northampton, 
one of the persons whom he had sought to seduce to a participation in his 
designs, relates in his examination, or confession, that Seymour had told 
him ” he was credibly informed that my lord-protector had said he would 
clap him in the Tower if he went to my lady Elizabeth.” These threats, and 
the obstacle that presented itself to his schemes in the clause of the late 
king’s will, which provided that, if either of the princesses should marry 
without the consent of the council, she should forfeit her right of 
succession, roused all the natural impetuosity and violence of his temper, 
and drove him again to intrigues and plots, and other measures of 
desperation. It is asserted that, seeing he could not otherwise achieve his 
object, he resolved to seize the king’s person, and to carry him away to his 
castle of Holt, in Denbighshire, one of the properties he had acquired by the 
late royal grant; that for the furtherance of this and his ulterior designs, he 
had confederated with various noblemen and others; that he had so travailed 
in the matter as to have put himself in a condition to raise an army of ten 
thousand men out of his own tenantry and other immediate adherents, in 
addition to the forces of his friends; and that he had got ready money 
enough to pay and maintain the said ten thousand men for a month. He is 
also charged with having, in various ways, abused his authority and powers 
as lord-admiral, and of having actually taken part with pirates against the 
lawful trader. It appears, from the Burleigh Papers,” that the immediate 
occasion of proceedings being taken against Seymour was a confession 
made to the council by Sir AVilliam Sharington, master of the mint at 
Bristol, who had been taken up and examined on a charge of clipping, 
coining base money, and other frauds. Sharington had been, in the first 
instance, defended by the admiral, who, it appears, was his debtor to a 
considerable amount; but he eventually admitted his guilt, and informed the 
council, in addition, that he had been in league with the admiral to supply 
him with money for the designs that have just been recounted. There can be 
no doubt that Sharington made this confession to save his own life; in point 
of fact, he was, after a short time, not only pardoned, but restored to his 
former appointment. But the admiral was instantly (January 19th, 1549) 
sent to the Tower. 


Seymour had now no chance of escape. Abandoned by every friend on 
earth, he lay passive and helpless in his prison-house, while “many 
complaints,” as Burnet’ observes, “being usually brought against a sinking 
man,” all who sought to make their own positions more secure, or to 
advance them-es ” But,” says M. A. S. Hume, i ” virtuous indignation, real 
or assumed, was one of her favourite weapons . ” | 
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selves in court favour, hastened to add their contribution to the charges or 
the evidence by which he was to be destroyed.” 


The presence of his l)rother at the head of the lords is a circumstance which 
resembles, and, indeed, surpasses, the conduct of the judges of Anne 
Boleyn.i Seymour was at the time a prisoner in the Tower; he was not heard 
in his own defence; no witnesses were examined. The master of the rolls 
brouglit down a message from the throne, assuring the house that “it was 
not necessary for the admiral to appear before them ; but, if they thought it 
essential, some lords should come to them to confirm their evidence.” Even 
this was deemed superfluous. The impression of the message was such that 
the bill was passed without further delay. Three days after, the warrant for 
Seymour’s execution was issued, with his brother’s name heading the 
subscribers. 2 He was beheaded on Tower Hill, March 20th, 1549, solemnly 
repeating his disavowal of treasonable purposes against the king or 
kingdom. 


POPULAR DISCONTENT AND INSURRECTIONS (1549 A.D.) 


A change in the forms of public worship was sufficient of itself to offend 
the simple peasants of remote provinces, especially when religious 
solemnities were their chief occasions of intercourse, and the only festivals 
which diversi-fied their lives. The substitution of a simple and grave 
worship for a ceremonial full of magnificence could be grateful only to the 
eyes of hearty piety. “The country people loved those shows, processions, 


and assemblies, as things of diversion,” says Burnet,’ against which the 
zeal of the reformers was peculiarly pointed. The most conspicuous, if not 
the most efficient, cause of the commotions which followed was the 
religious feelings to which we have adverted more than once. 


It cannot be doubted, however, that other agents contributed to these and to 
most other disorders and revolts of the sixteenth century. The inclosure and 
appropriation of common fields, from the produce of which the poorer 
classes had derived part of their subsistence, was now hastened by the 
profits to be derived from wool, the raw material of the growing 
manufactures of the realm. A new impulse was, perhaps, too suddenly 
given to this economical revolution by the grantees of abbey lands, who 
were in general rich and intelligent. The people (the learned as well as the 
illiterate) were profoundly ignorant of the truth, that increase of produce 
must be finally beneficial to all classes. They were equally unacquainted 
with the effects of that influx of the precious metals from America which 
had enhanced in general the money price of commodities before it had 
caused a proportional rise in the wages of labour. 


The depreciation of money in England, by the wretched debasements of the 
coin to which Henry had so often recurred, had powerfully, though secretly, 
disturbed every interest in the community. The wages of labourers were 
paid in debased cf)in, although it required a greater quantity of gold and 
silver in their unalloyed state to purchase the necessaries of life. All these, 
and many like agencies, were now at work, the nature of which, however, 


[‘ Gardiner/ says that his chief crime was possibly his protesting against the 
rapacity with wiiich churcli hinds were di-ided among the rich. Ehzabeth 
later said she liad heard Somerset say that ” if his brother had been suffered 
to speak witli him, lie had never suffered.” ] 


P How striking a picture it affords of the sixteentli century, to behold the 
popular and well-natured duke of Somerset, more estimable at least than 
any other statesman employed under Edward, not only promoting this 
unjust condemnation of his brother, but signing the warrant under which he 
was beheaded! — Hallam.” | 
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was as unknown to the people of that age as the laws which regulate the 
planetary system. 


The protector, who courted the people, and to whom their discontent was at 
least painful, endeavoured to appease the prevalent dissatisfaction by 
issuing a proclamation against inclosures, which enjoined the landholders to 
break up their parks. In general they disregarded this illegal injunction. The 
peasantry accepted it as their warrant for the demolition of inclosures. 
Risings occurred in Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, and Gloucestershire, which 
were speedily quelled, but not without bloodshed. Disorders in Hampshire, 
Sus-sex, and Kent were more easily composed. But the rapid diffusion of 
these alarming revolts indicated the prevalence of a dangerous disaffection. 
Fears were entertained of a general insurrection of the commonalty. 


In June of this year a formidable insurrection broke out in Cornwall, under 
a gentleman of ancient and noble lineage, Humphrey Arundel, governor of 
St. Michael’s Mount. The insurgents amounted to ten thousand men. They 
were animated by tales of the prospect of the succession of the princess 
Mary. Their displeasure was first directed against inclosures; but a zealous 
clergyman found no difficulty in blending the Catholic cause with the 
injustice of the intrusive landholders. They demanded the restoration of the 
mass, of abbey lands, and of the law of the six articles, together with the 
recall of Cardinal Pole from exile. Lord Russell, who commanded the royal 
troops, found means to retard the advance of the rebels by negotiation, until 
he was reinforced, not only by an English levy, but by bodies of mercenary 
veterans from Germany and Italy.“ Exeter held out against the insurgents. 
Russell raised the siege, pursuing the revolters to Launceston, where they 
were utterly routed. Severe military execution was inflicted. Arundel and 
the mayor of Bodmin, with some other leaders, were tried and executed in 
London. A Roman Catholic priest at Exeter was hanged from his own 
tower, in his sacerdotal vestments, and with the beads which he used in 
prayer hung from his girdle. 


The flame thus extinguished in the west broke out with new violence in 
Norfolk. In that county the general disaffection assumed the form of a war 
against the gentry, who were loaded with charges of oppressing farmers and 
labourers. One Ket, a tanner, but also a considerable landholder, encamped 
on Mousehold Hill, near Norwich, with an army of twenty thousand men. 
He repulsed the marquis of Northampton in an assault on the city, in which 
Lord Sheffield was killed. The protector was obliged to recall troops from 
Scotland, serving under Dudley, ^ earl of Warwick, who would not have 
been intrusted with such an occasion of gaining reputation and followers, if 
Ket had not rendered extreme measures necessary. Warwick, on his arrival, 
forced his way into Norwich, and kept his ground there, till Ket, compelled 
by famine, abandoned his encampment, and with it the command of the 
city. Soon after he was defeated by Warwick. Two thousand insurgents 
perished in the action and pursuit. The remainder, hastily throwing up rude 
defences of wagons and stakes, refused a pardon, which they naturally 
distrusted. Warwick, however, at last persuaded them to surrender. He kept 
his word more faithfully than was usually the practice on such occasions, 
Ket was 


[‘ “It was the first time,” says Gardiner,/ “that foreign troops had been used 
to crusli an EngHsh uprising.” ] 


P He was a son of that Dudley whose name is Unked with Empsom’s in the 
evil memory of Henry VII’s exactions, and who was put to death on Henry 
VIPs accession. This Dudley, or Warwick, is later known as 
Northumberland. His son was the famous Leicester of Elizabeth’s reign. | 
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hanged in Norwich castle, his brother on Wymondham steeple, and nine 
others on “the branches of the oak of reformation,” under which Ket was 
wont to sit on Household Hill, with a sort of imitation of royalty, to 
administer justice. He had assumed the title of king of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
This year also the first commissions were issued for lord lieutenants of 


THE CILICIANS 


Between the Taurus Mountains and that ridge which the ancients called 
Amanus, lies a fertile and isolated plain which formed the principal part of 
the ancient kingdom of Cilicia. Xenophon describes it as “a large and 
beautiful plain, well watered, and full of all sorts of trees and vines, 
abounding in sesame, panic, millet, wheat, and baiiey,” and “surrounded 
with a strong and high ridge of hills from sea to sea.” This plain was by no 
means the whole of the territory occupied by the Cilicians, which stretched 
far west among the wild Taurus Mountains as far as Coracesium on the 
borders of Pamphylia, and appears, from the statements of Herodotus, to 
have reached to the Euphrates and to have iilso included a large i/art of 
Cappadocia. 


The Cilicians were a Semitic race and, like the Cappadocians, nearly related 
to the Syrians. They evidently worshipped the Syrian gods, for the latter are 
represented on Cilician coins belonging to the Persian epoch, especially the 
sun-god Baal, seated on a throne and holding grapes and ears of corn in his 
hand. But we also find representations of Hercules on these ™ coins, and 
Greek as well as Aramgean inscriptions, showing that this Semitic race 
passed under the influence of the Hellenes, who had indeed many 
settlements in the west of Cilicia. 


The Cilician cities of Tarsus and Anchiale were said to have been built in a 
single day by Sardanapalus, king of Assyria. The Assyrian monuments 
know of no sovereign of that name, but they make mention of several 
invasions by Assyria, apparently of the destructive nature common to such 
expeditions. Sargon conferred the sovereignty of Cilicia on Ambris, king of 
Tubal, whom he afterwards deposed. Cilicia continued, however, to have 
her own kings, and tliey rebelled against Assyria on several occasions, 
finally recovering their complete independence on the fall of the emj/ire. 
We hear of more than one king of Cilicia in Persian times, all styled 
Syennesis, which, therefore, seems to have been rather a title than a name. 
Xenophon describes the passage of Cyrus the Younger through Cilicia, 
whose king did homage to him, and was subsequently punished for his 
disloyalty by being deprived of his power, after which the country was ruled 
by Persian governors. 


counties ; a species of civil governors and military commanders of whom 
the late confusions occasioned the appointment.’ 


The Cornish and Devonshire insurrection, and that of Norfolk, form one of 
the most striking passages of English history of the sixteenth century. This 
simultaneous revolt was essentially different In its character from either of 
the great insurrections of the two previous centuries. The rebellion of Wat 
Tyler was a protest against the oppressions of the labourers, who belonged 
to a period when slavery retained many of its severities without its 
accompanying protection. The insurrection of Jack Cade was in its essential 
elements political. But the rebellion that came exactly a century after that of 
1450 was a democratic or social movement, stimulated by, and mixed up 
with, hostility to the change of religion. The government was embarrassed 
by the complexity of the motives upon which these insurrections were 
founded.* 


THE FALL OF SOMERSET (1549 A.D.) 


During this season of confusion the advocates of rigour loudly cried against 
the feebleness of Somerset, who dreaded unpopularity too much to be 
capable of executing justice. To this infirmity they imputed the repetition 
and prolongation of the late disturbances, which might have been quickly 
extinguished if the peasantry had not been tempted into them by an almost 
total impmiity of the early rebels. He professed to think “it not safe to hold 
such a strict hand over the commons, and to press them down and keep 
them in slavery.” But if he pursued the favour of the people, he soon found, 
when the hour of peril came, that their favour stood him in little stead. The 
Catholic priesthood, who detested him, still retained a mighty influence, 
especially over the distant provinces. He retained popularity enough to 
render him odious to the old nobility. The employment of foreign troops in 
quelling the insurrection had been unacceptable. His last usurpation of the 
protectorship dwelt in the minds of many besides his competitors. 


He had begun the erection of Somerset House, his palace in the Strand, on a 
scale of invidious magnificence. Architects had been brought from Italy to 
construct it, and professors of the fine arts to adorn it. It was said to have 
been raised out of bishops’ houses and churches, of which the surrender had 
been extorted from the owners by dread of his displeasure. Like many other 


candidates for the applause of the multitude, he was arrogant and negligent 
towards his equals. To every cry, to every insinuation against him, was 
added the formidable question, “What friendship could be expected from a 
man who had no pity on his own brother?” 


A question, whether peace ought to be made with France and Scotland, 
produced differences of opinion in ihe council. Somerset disappointed his 
opponents by giving up his own better opinion for the sake of unanimity; 
but the dispute had served its most important purpose, by keeping out of 
view the motives and projects which aimed at the overthrow of the proud 
protector. Lord Southampton, the son of the late Catholic chancellor 
Wriothesley, had inherited his father’s resentment against the Protestant 
Somerset. 
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Dudley, earl of Warwick, was the soul of the confederacy against him.i The 
latter was supposed to have really earned in the Scottish war the laurels 

which were borne away by his superior officer ; and his success m quelling 
the insurrection contributed to strengthen the opinion of his military desert. 


While the protector in his private correspondence was speaking with 
complacency of his success in quelling these movements, the plot for his 
own overthrow was ripe for execution. The discontented lords, gradually 
withdrawing from court, resorted with bodies of armed retainers to London. 
Sir William Paulet, the treasurer, by his policy (which probably consisted in 
the seasonable use of money) obtained for them the peaceable possession of 
the Tower. As soon as the protector learned this intelligence, he carried the 
king with him from Hampton Court to Windsor, where he began to 
strengthen the castle, writing circular letters to his friends, requiring them to 
repair thither with all their force. Sir Philip Hoby, who had been despatched 
to Windsor with the answer of the lords, urged their request so effectually, 
that in a few weeks the vast powers of Somerset were taken from him, and 


the next day he was brought under an escort to the Tower. Articles were 
prepared against him 
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which, from their extreme vagueness, cannot be considered as a judicial 
charge, but must be regarded either as a popular manifesto, or at best as the 
materials of an address for his removal from power. The great office of lord 
high admiral was conferred on his formidable and mortal enemy, the earl of 
Warwick. After many examinations, he was enlarged, on payment of a fine 
amounting to a yearly sum of two thousand pounds, charged upon his 
estates, and his whole personal goods, besides the forfeiture of all his 
offices. These transactions were afterwards confirmed by act of parliament. 
So far the circumstances attending this great nobleman’s fall from power do 
not exceed the usual accompaniments of a violent change of administration 
in the sixteenth century. Warwick, who was by no very slow degrees 
attracting to himself all the powers of government, hastened to assure the 
nation that the Protestant interest would suffer nothing by the protector’s 
removal. His measures were, however, rather the result of Warwick’s 
position than of his inclination. He declared at his death that he himself had 
always been a Catholic ; and the most 


[‘”? Henry VTII had appointed Dudley admiral for life, which dimity 
Somerset had taken from him and given to his brother Seymour. Dudley, 
however, was elevated to the rank of earl of Warwick, and received as an 
indemnity considerable estates and revenues.” — Von Raumeu. p] 
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zealous Protestants bewailed the fall of Somerset as dangerous to their 
cause. Now the undisputed chief of the government, he allowed Somerset to 
resume his seat in council, and Lord Lisle, his eldest son, was married soon 
after to the other’s daughter. But under a fair surface of friendship the sores 
of fear and anger still rankled. Somerset could not persuade himself that he 
could be safe without power. 


Warwick apprehended continual schemes on the part of his rival to recover 
the protectorship. Somerset assembled armed retainers in circumstances 
where it was very difficult to separate defence from offence. Soon, 
therefore, his wife and himself, with many of their friends, were committed 
to the Tower. The duke was brought to trial before the high steward and 
lords triers for high treason, in conspiring to seize the king, and for felony 
under the riot act of the preceding session, in assembling to imprison 
Warwick, a privy counsellor, who had since been raised to the dignity of 
duke of Northumberland. The lords unanimously acquitted him of the 
treason. They convicted him, however, of the felony ; a verdict of which the 
strict legality may be questioned. 


It is probably true that Somerset meditated a revolution as violent as that by 
which he had been deposed. His principal anxiety was to vindicate himself 
from the charge of plotting the death of Northumberland and his colleagues. 
“On the 22nd of January, 1552,” says the diary of his royal nephew, ” he 
had his head cut off upon Tower Hill, between eight and nine o’clock in the 
morning.” 9 


Like many other unfortunate persons in history, the duke of Somerset was 
unequal to the situation in which his destiny placed him ; his talents were ill 
matched with his ambition, and he thus fell into errors and even stained 
himself with a brother’s blood. In more tranquil times his mild and humane 
disposition and his religious feelings might have caused him to pass a life of 
peace and happiness. Somerset stands almost alone in these times as a 
nobleman really caring for the rights and interests of the inferior classes of 
the people. 


Four of Somerset’s friends were executed. The earl of Arundel and Lord 
Paget were never brought to trial, but they were obliged to make 
submissions and confessions, resign their offices and pay fines. 9 


WAR WITH SCOTLAND (1547 A.D.) 


At the period of Henry’s death England was at peace. The pacification of 
1546 with France included Scotland; and it was a leading object of Henry’s 
policy, which he held to in his dying hour, that the union of England and 
Scotland shpuld be cemented by the marriage of his son with the child 
Mary, the Scottish queen. The attempt to force this marriage upon Scotland 
had aroused the old national spirit of independence in her nobility ; and the 
proposal of Somerset that the former treaty for this marriage should be 
renewed and ratified was coldly listened to. Within a month after the 
accession of Edward the council book shows that a state of active hostility 
was approaching. On February 27th, 1547, Sir Andrew Dudley is appointed 
to the command of the ship Paiincy, to cruise in the North Seas, off the 
English and Scottish coasts. In less than a fortnight Dudley had captured the 
Scottish vessel Lion. At this juncture an event occurred which materially 
affected the relations of England with France and Scotland. Francis I died 
on the 31st of March, at Rambouillet. Twenty days before the death of 
Francis a treaty had been concluded between France and England. This the 
new king of France refused 
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to ratify. He preferred to cultivate an alliance with the Scots. The duke of 
Guise and the cardinal of Lorraine were the brothers of the queen-dowager 
of Scotland, and they were amongst the chief advisers of the French king. 


To stay the progress of the reformed opinions in Scotland, and to prevent 
the marriage of the young Mary with Edward, were sufficient motives to a 
decided change of policy. The castle of St. Andrews, after the murder of 
Cardinal Beaton, in 1546, had been held against the regent Arran, by those 
who were favourable to the English alliance. A truce between the regent 
and the possessors was concluded in February, 1547 ; and they 
subsequently proceeded to make a treaty with Somerset, in which they 
engaged to forward the projected marriage, and to aid any English force that 
should enter Scotland for the purpose of obtaining possession of the queen’s 
person. The French government, in the summer of 1547, sent a fleet to 
assist in the reduction of the castle. It was finally surrendered on the 29th of 
July, and was afterwards demolished. On the 2nd of September the 
protector crossed the border at Berwick with a powerful invading army. 


It would be injustice to the policy of Somerset to assume that he entered 
upon the war with Scotland in the arrogant spirit with which Henry VIII had 
conducted his negotiations and his assaults. There was a treaty under the 
great seal of Scotland for the marriage of Edward with IMary; but the 
determination to demand its fulfilment was conducted in a tone of 
moderation, in the first instance, which shows that the empire of force was 
gradually yielding to the empire of opinion. The protector addressed a 
remarkable letter ” to the nobility and counsellors, gentlemen and commons 
and all other the inhabitants of the realm of Scotland,” in which, with 
“greeting and peace,” he sets forth the desire of England to establish the 
amity of the two countries by the union of the crowns. 


In this document we recognise the expression of the sagacious statesman 
rather than that of the ambitious intriguer — of one who saw what was 
inevitable, but who did not sufficiently estimate the force of national pride 
and individual interest in retarding a great good. AVhat the statesmen of 
Queen Anne had the utmost difficulty in accomplishing, the minister of 
King Edward vainly expected to realise by appeals to great principles which 


were hnperfectly understood even two centuries later. Somerset said to the 
people of Scotland, that living in one island, speaking the same language, 
alike in manners and conditions, it was ” unmeet, unnatural, and 
unchristian, that there should be betwixt us so mortal war, who, in respect 
of all other nations, be and should be like as two brethren.” He proposed a 
solid union by the marriage of King Edward and Queen Mary — the 
circumstances being so favourable that the Divine Providence manifestly 
pointed out the road to amity. 


In this union of two kingdoms, England was ready ” to take the indifferent 
old name of Britain again, because nothing should be left on our part to be 
offered. We seek not to take from you your laws nor customs, but we seek 
to redress your oppressions, which of divers ye do sustain.” If eloquent 
writing could have been more effectual than sturdy blows, such an appeal as 
this might have prevented the battle of Pinkie: “If we two, being made one 
by amity, be most able to defend us against all nations, and having the sea 
for wall, the mutual love for garrison, and God for defence, should make so 
noble and well-agreeing monarchy, that neither in peace we may be 
ashamed, nor in war afraid of any worldly or foreign power, why should not 
you be as desirous of the same, and have as much cause to rejoice at it as 
we?” ^ But 


* This letter is given at length in Holinshed r. 
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the words of peace were not hearkened to. The influence of France 
prevailed. The priests stirred up the Scottish people to resist the English 
heretics. Knox was a prisoner in France; and the friends of the reformation 
were scattered and proscribed. 


The Battle of Pinkie 


Somerset advanced from Berwick along the shore, whilst a fleet under Lord 
Clinton kept the sea within view of the coast ; and as the army marched by 
Dunbar the ships were seen sailing into the Firth of Forth. Turning 
westward the cavalry forded the river Lynn, and the infantry crossed at 
Linton Bridge. Bands of Scottish horsemen now began to appear; and the 
earl of Warwick was nearly taken prisoner in a rash advance. On the 8th the 
English were encamped near Prestonpans; and the fleet was at anchor near 
Musselburgh. The Scottish army was within a distance of little more than 
two miles, the ridge of Falside being between the two hosts. On the 9th, 
after a sharp skirmish, Somerset and Warwick reconnoitred the Scots from 
this hill. They occupied a strong position, with the sea on their left flank, 
and a deep marsh on their right. The river Esk protected their front; and the 
bridge crossing the Esk was held and strongly defended. 


On the morning of the 10th of September, 1547, when the English army 
began to move, it was discovered that the Scots had abandoned their strong 
position, and had crossed the river. They had taken up an opinion that the 
English were about to retreat to their ships, and would escape unless 
attacked in their camp. This belief was fatal to them. Although the Scots 
fought with the most determined valour, and successfully resisted a furious 
charge of the English cavalry, their rash movement had placed a portion of 
their force within the ability of the English ” to compass them,” says one 
present in the battle, ” in that they should no ways escape us ; the which by 
our force and number we were as well able to do as a spinner’s web to catch 
a swarm of bees.” The fight had been very doubtful until this superiority 
was gained in one portion of the field. A general panic then ensued, and the 
Scottish army fled before their slaughtering pursuers. We shall not follow 
Patten, s the “Londoner,” in his narrative of the horrible traces of this 
slaughter, by the sands of Leith, by the high road and King’s Park to 
Edinburgh, and through the marsh to Dalkeith. The pursuit was not ended 
till nightfall, when the victors returned to plunder the Scottish camp. 


This great victory — the last field, most happily, in which England and 
Scotland were engaged in a quarrel that could be called national — was 
without any benefit beyond the unsubstantial glory of the victors. Ten 
thousand Scots perished, and fifteen hundred were taken prisoners, without 
any serious loss on the part of the English. Leith was set on fire. Several 


castles were taken. But in three weeks after the battle of Pinkie, Somerset 
recrossed the Tweed, and entered London on the 8th of October, declining, 
however, any triumphant reception. The young king congratulated his uncle 
in a short and sensible letter written on the 18th of September, and the 
successful general received additional grants of landed estates. Some have 
ascribed the sudden return of Somerset to the necessity of resisting intrigues 
that were proceeding against him in the English council. It is probable that 
he trusted more to the gradual effects of his victory upon the minds of the 
Scottish nation than to any immediate attempts to control the course of its 
government. 


But the spirit of resistance to the English heretics was excited rather than 
allayed by the disaster of the black Saturday, as the day of Pinkie was 
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long called. The desired amity was still far distant. There was a young man 
in the battle whose influence upon the politics of Scotland was ultimately 
more powerful than the prowess of the protector, of whom he was a 
confidential servant. In that field the future great minister of Elizabeth “was 
like to have been slain ; but was miraculously saved by one that, putting 
forth his arm to thrust Mr. Cecil out of the level of the cannon, had his arm 
stricken off.” 


After Somerset had gained the battle of Pinkie, in the autumn of 1547, he 
returned, as we have seen, suddenly to London, leaving to others to reap the 
harvest of his victory, if any were to be reaped. The results of that great 
scattering of the Scottish power were not favourable to the English 
influence. The nobility of Scotland resolved to apply for assistance to 
France, and at the instigation of the queen-dowager the young queen Mary 
was offered in marriage to the dauphin of France. In 1548 Haddington was 
taken by the English under Lord Grey of Wilton, and several other minor 
successes were accomplished. But in June a large force, partly French and 
partly German, arrived at Leith, and an army of Scots, with these 


auxiliaries, marched to recover Haddington. A parliament, or convention, 
that was hastily assembled ratified the treaty for the marriage ; and the 
child-queen was received at Dun-barton on board a French vessel which 
had entered the Clyde and then sailed to France. In August Mary was 
solemnly contracted to the dauphin. The war was continued with various 
success ; but on the whole was unfavourable to the English. Haddington 
was relieved, after the garrison had endured the greatest suffering by 
famine. The English fleet was repulsed by the peasantry in several attacks 
upon the Scottish coast. At the time of the insurrections of 1549 the 
government of Somerset was preparing to carry on the contest with renewed 
vigour. The French auxiliaries who remained in Scotland had become 
distasteful to the people, and the king of France was more intent upon 
recovering Boulogne than aiding his Scotch allies. The war with Scotland 
was, however, too burdensome to be vigorously pursued by England ; the 
Scots recovered many of their strong places ; and even Haddington was 
evacuated on the 1st of October, 1549, the year of England’s domestic 
troubles. 


The ill-success of the English policy in Scotland, and the defenceless state 
of Boulogne, in 1549, were amongst the evils that were attributed to the rule 
of Somerset. His successors in power wisely concluded a peace with 
France, though under humiliating conditions. By the treaty of March, 1550, 
it was agreed that Boulogne should be restored to France upon the payment 
of one-fifth of the sum which Francis I had agreed to pay on the expiration 
of eight years. The demand arising out of the treaty of marriage between 
Edward and Mary of Scotland was abandoned. The pension which Henry 
VIII had accepted for the surrender of his claim to the crown of France was 
virtually set aside. This ridiculous pretension entered no longer into the 
diplomacy or the wars of the English government, though an empty title 
continued, for two centuries and a half longer, to be a practical satire upon a 
claim which the nation had long repudiated with other absurdities of the 
days of feudality. By this treaty the pretensions of England as regarded 
Scotland and France, and of France and Scotland as regarded England, were 
suspended. The reservation was a practical abandonment of causes of 
hostility which the growth of a higher power than the personal ambition of 
kings would speedily override. 


Alexander passed through Cilicia on his way to his great battle of Issus just 
beyond the Amanus range, and the country then passed under Macedonian 
rule ; but in the confused years which followed the death of the great 
conqueror we find the wild country of Cilicia Trachce, successfully 
maintained in independence by hordes of Cilician pirates. 


[‘ Recent dissensions in England checked Somerset’s efforts against 
Scottish independence.! 
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The duke of Northumberland, though invested with no special power as that 
of protector or governor of the king, was now the directing authority of the 
realm. He had removed his great rival. He had summoned a parliament 
from which he expected the accustomed subserviency. The lords passed a 
more stringent law of treason than that of Edward III. The commons 
modified many of its clauses, and, from a feeling that trials for treason had 
been conducted with the most flagrant injustice, it was enacted that no 
person should be arraigned or convicted of treasonable offences except by 
the testimony of two witnesses, to be produced at the time of his 
arraignment. This law, like many others which interfered with the powers of 
the crown, was often disregarded in evil times, when, as in more barbarous 
periods, to be accused of treason, and to be condemned to its fearful 
penalties, were almost convertible terms. But the law of Edward VI shows 
that a spirit of justice was growing up in the minds of the representatives of 
the people. The parliament of 1552 was, in other respects, not a mere 
register of the decrees of the executive, and it was speedily dissolved. 


Meanwhile, Northumberland had obtained the most lavish grants of estates 
from the crown, and was proceeding in a career of high-handed despotism. 
Commissions were issued for the seizure of all the remaining plate and 
ornaments of the churches, with the exception of such chalices as were 
necessary for the administration of the sacrament. A new parliament was 
called in 1553, and especial care was taken that the sheriffs should attend, 
in their returns, to the nominations of the crown and the recommendations 
of the privy counsellors. ^^ 


The policy adopted in the reign of Edward respecting dissent from the 
established church deserves some consideration. The toleration of heresy 
was deemed by men of all persuasions to be as unreasonable as it would 


now be thought to propose the impunity of murder. The open exercise of 
any worship except that established by law was considered as a mutinous 
disregard of authority, in which perseverance was accounted culpable 
contumacy. 


Gardiner, a man of extraordinary abilities, learning, and resolution, had 
been a pliant tool in Henry’s negotiations for divorce. Many were the 
attempts made to compel him to conform to the new system. Imprisonment, 
with unwarrantable aggravations, was chiefly trusted for subduing his 
haughty spirit. But he defended himself with courage and address. 


It was thought fit to make the first experiment on a meaner subject — 
Bonner, bishop of London, a canonist of note, believed to be of a fierce 
temper and prone to cruelty; a belief well justified by his subsequent deeds. 
A commission issued for the examination of the complaints against this 
prelate. He deported himself insolently, manifesting that he was one of 
those inferior spirits who need coarseness to whet the edge of their courage. 
He complained that he was not deprived by a tribunal proceeding according 
to the canon law. It was answered with great force, as far as related to 
Bonner, that he had waived such objections when he consented to receive 
his bishopric from the king by letters patent. Sentence of deprivation was 
pronounced against him, and, on the bad ground of his indecorum at the 
trial, he was sent to the Marshalsea, where he continued a prisoner till the 
king’s death. Gardiner was next brought to trial. He made so many 
concessions that in what remained he seems to have rather consulted pride 
than conscience. He, too, suffered a rigorous imprisonment. 
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MARY AND ELIZABETH 


The treatment of the princess Mary was still more odious, if considered as 
the conduct of a brother towards a sister, or if tried by the standard of 
religious liberty in modern times. But the first would be a false point of 
view, and the second too severe a test. Somerset and Northumberland, who 
were the successive masters of the king and kingdom, saw the immense 
advantage that would accrue to the Protestant cause from the conversion of 
the presumptive heir to the throne. The feeble infancy of Edward was its 
only protection against a princess already suspected of bigotry, and who had 
grievous wrongs to revenge. Her conversion was therefore a high object of 
policy. Justice requires this circumstance to be borne in mind in a case 
where every generous feeling rises up in arms against the mere politician, 
prompting us warmly to applaud the steady resistance of the wronged 
princess. 


There is no known instance in family history in which a brother and two 
sisters appear to have been doomed to be each other’s enemies by a destiny 
inseparable from their birth, so extraordinary as that of Edward and the two 
princesses, Mary and Elizabeth. The legitimacy of Mary necessarily 
rendered Elizabeth illegitimate. The innocence of Anne Boleyn threw a slur 
over the nuptials of which Edward was the sole offspring. One statute had 
declared Mary to be illegitimate, for the sake of settling the crown on 
Elizabeth. The latter princess was condemned to the same brand, to open 
the door for the nuptials 


with Edward’s mother. Both were afterwards illegitimatised, as it might 
seem, to exalt the lawful superiority of their brother Edward. At the 
accession of the latter, Mary was in the thirty-second year of her age, 
Elizabeth in her fourteenth, and Edward in his ninth. Mary was of an age to 
remember with bitterness the wrongs done to her innocent mother. Her few, 
though faithful, followers were adherents of the ancient religion; to which 
honour and affection, as well as their instruction and example, bound her. 
On the other hand, the friends, teachers, and companions of the king were, 
in many instances, bound to the reformation by conscience. Many others 


had built their character and their greatness upon its establishment. The 
pretensions of young Elizabeth were somewhat more remote; but the 
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daughter of Anne Boleyn was still dear to those zealous Protestants who 
considered her (whether inviolably faithful to Henry or not) as having died 
for her favour to the Protestant cause. The guardians of the young king 
deserve commendation for the decorum which they caused him to observe 
towards both his sisters, though he did not conceal his affection for 
Elizabeth, whom he used fondly to call “sweet sister Temperance.” His mild 
temper and gentle nature made the task of his guardians an easy one. 
Neither of the sisters was likely to give equal help to those who laboured to 
keep peace between them. 


When the parliament had directed the discontinuance of the mass, 
commanding the liturgy to be used instead, the emperor’s ambassador had 
interposed to procure exemption by letters patent for the lady Mary from 
this rigorous prohibition. She probably experienced some connivance, 
though a formal license was refused. But in the autumn following, 
intelligence was received of designs formed by the English exiles to carry 
her to the Netherlands; in consequence of which she was desired to repair to 
her brother’s court. She declined coming nearer to London than Hunsdon, 
reasonably enough disliking the close observation and malicious scrutiny of 
her enemies. Dr. Mallet, her principal chaplain, was committed to the Tower 
for solemnising mass at her residence, but when she was absent, and before 
some who were not members of her household. 


The most ungracious act of the government was to employ the tongue and 
pen of her brother in attacks on her religious opinions. On one occasion she 


had an interview with the council in presence of Edward. She was told that 
” the king had long suffered her mass, in hope of her reconciliation, and 
there being now no hope, which he perceived by her letters, except he saw 
some speedy amendment he could not bear it.” She answered well, that “her 
soul was God’s, and her faith she would not change nor dissemble.” Soon 
after, twenty-four privy counsellors, who had assembled at Richmond to 
consider the case, determined that it was not meet to suffer the practices of 
the lady Mary any longer. There was a disposition in the administration to 
spare Mary, though they could not avowedly dispense with the laws. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS 


But, on the whole, the reign of Edward was the most pure from religious 
persecution of any administration of the same length, in any great country 
of Europe, since Christendom had been divided between Catholics and 
Protr estants. “Edward,” says a Catholic writer, Dodd,< “did not shed blood 
on that account. No sanguinary, but only penal, laws were executed on 
those who stood off.” In the present case the suspension of arms may be 
attributed to the humane temper of Cranmer in a great measure. It is praise 
enough for young Edward, that his gentleness, as well as his docility, 
disposed him not to shed blood. The fact, however, that the blood of no 
Roman Catholic was spilled on account of religion, in Edward’s reign, is 
indisputable. 


The most remarkable instances of these deviations from humanity were 
those of fugitives from the Netherlands, who held many unpopular and 
odious opinions. Before the time of Luther there had been small sects in the 
Low Countries who had combined a denial of the divinity of Christ with a 
disbelief in the validity of infant baptism, and joined the rejection of oaths 
with the tenet of non-resistance adopted afterwards by the Quakers; 
proceeding. 
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however, farther than that respectable persuasion, by denying the lawfuhiess 
of magistracy, obedience to human laws, and the institution of property. 


The Reformation gave them a shock which roused them from lethargy. 
They were involved in the same sufferings with the Lutherans and 
Calvinists. Many of them took refuge in England, where a small number of 
the natives imbibed some portion of their doctrines. 


Some years before, commissions were issued to Cranmer “to inquire into 
heretical pravity,” being nearly the same words by which the power of the 
court of inquisition is described. Champneys, a priest at Stratford-le-Bow, 
confessed and recanted. Ashton, a priest, who maintained that ” Christ was 
not God, but brought men to the knowledge of God,” escaped in the same 
manner. Thumb, a butcher, and Putton, a tanner, went through the like 
process. These feeble heresies seem indeed to have prevailed almost solely 
among the inferior class. 


Joan Becher, commonly called “Joan of Kent,” a zealous Protestant, who 
had privately imported Lutheran books for the ladies of the court in Henry’s 
reign, had now adopted a doctrine, or a set of words, which brought her to 
be tried before the commissioners. As her assertions are utterly un- 
intelligible, the only mode of fully displaying the unspeakable injustice of 
her sentence is to quote the very words in which she vainly struggled to 
convey a meaning : ” she denied that Christ was truly incarnate of the 
Virgin, whose flesh being sinful he could take none of it, but the word, by 
the consent of the inward man in the Virgin, took flesh of her.” Her 
execution was delayed for a year by the compassionate scruples of Edward. 


His conscientious hesitation was borne down by the authority and 
importunity of Cranmer, though the reasons of that prelate rather silenced 
than satisfied the boy, who, as he set his hand to the warrant, said, with tears 
in his eyes, to the archbishop, “If I do wrong, since it was in submission to 
your authority, you must answer for it to God.” ^ Van Parris, also an 
eminent surgeon in London, of Dutch extraction, having refused to purchase 
life by recanting his heresy, which consisted in denying the divine nature of 
Christ, was condemned to the flames. 


Opinions subversive of human society having been avowed by a sect in 
Lower Germany called “Anabaptists,” a strong prejudice against that sect, 
whose distinguishing tenet, however, is perfectly consistent with social 
order, had a part in these lamentable executions. 


THE FORTY-TWO ARTICLES 


Of the forty-two articles promulgated in this reign, the principal 
propositions omitted under Elizabeth were condemnation of those who 
asserted that the resurrection was already past, or that souls sleep from 
death to the last judgment, as well as of those who maintain the final 
salvation of all men, or the reign of the Messiah for a thousand years; which 
last opinion the forty-first article styles “The fable of the millenaries, a 
Jewish dotage.” The 


P It was not that his humanity revolted from the idea of burning; her at the 
stake ; in his estimation she deserved the severest puiiisliment which the 
law could inflict. But the object of his compassion was the future condition 
of her soul in another world. lie arpjued that, as long as she remained in 
error, she remained in sin, and that to deprive her of life in that state was to 
consign her soul to evtjrlasting torments. Cranmer wiis compelled to moot 
the point with the young theologian ; the objection was solved by the 
example of Moses, who had condemned blasphemers to be stoned; and tiie 
king with tears put his signature to the warrant.e] 
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doctrine of the presence of Christ in the communion was expressed in terms 
more unfavourable to the church of Rome than those chosen by Ehzabeth’s 
divines. 


In consequence of the changes introduced by the reformation, it became 
necessary to reform the ecclesiastical laws. The canon law, consisting of 
constitutions of popes, decrees of councils, and records of usages (many of 
which have been long universally acknowledged to have been frauds), was 
the received code of the courts termed spiritual, in every country of Europe. 
The appeals allowed by every country to Rome had preserved a consistency 
of decision and unity of legislation. But the whole system of canon law was 
so interwoven with papal authority, and so favourable to the most 
extravagant pretensions of the Roman see, as to have become incapable of 
execution in a Protestant country. 


An act had been accordingly passed, providing that ” the king should have 
full power to nominate sixteen ecclesiastics, of whom four were to be 
bishops, and sixteen laymen, including four lawyers, to order and compile 
such laws ecclesiastical as should be thought convenient.” A work was 
accordingly composed for this purpose by Cranmer, and translated into 
Latin with a happy imitation of the clear method and elegant brevity of the 
Roman jurists by Sir John Cheke and Dr. Haddon, two of the restorers of 
classical literature in England. This work was not prepared for the royal 
confirmation before the close of Edward’s reign. The greater part being 
strictly theological, or relating to the order of proceedings in courts, is 
beyond our present province. 


The duke of Northumberland ruled the kingdom with absolute authority, by 
means of the privy council, with the title of “admiral and earl marshal”; but 
the health of Edward was beginning to occasion serious apprehensions. His 
constitution, originally weak and puny, had been so much injured by 
measles and small-pox, that he was visited by a disorder in the lungs. 


A parliament was assembled in 1553, after preparations which indicate the 
im.portance to which the house of commons had arisen. A circular letter 
was sent to the sheriffs, commanding them ” to give notice to the 
freeholders, citizens, and burgesses, within their county, to nominate men of 
knowledge and experience,” and ” declaring it to be the king’s pleasure, that 
whenever the privy council should recommend men of learning and 
wisdom, their directions be followed.” Fifteen knights were accordingly 
recommended, by name, to the sheriffs of Huntingdon, Suffolk, Bedford, 


Surrey, Cambridge, Buckingham, Oxford, and Northampton. ” These,” says 
Strype,« ” were such as belonged to the court, and were in places of trust 
about the king.” Such recommendations from the crown were continued 
occasionally for more than a century longer ; but it must be owned that the 
exercise of influence at this time was neither immoderate nor clandestine. 


NORTHUMBERLAND ALTERS THE SUCCESSION 


After the prorogation of parliament, Edward had been carried to Greenwich 
for his health. He returned in a somewhat ajniended state, and a gleam of 
hope seems to have cheered the public ; but Northumberland did not relax 
his measures for aggrandising his own family, and for securing a Protestant 
successor. If Henry VII is to be considered as the stock of the new dynasty, 
it is clear that on mere principles of hereditary right the crown would 
descend, first, to the issue of Henry VIII ; secondly, to those of Margaret 
Tudor, queen of Scots; thirdly, to those of Mary Tudor, queen of France. 
The title of 
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Edward was on all principles equally undisputed; but Mary and Elizabeth 
might be considered as having been excluded by the sentences of nullity, 
pronounced in the cases of Catherine and Anne Boleyn, both which had 
been confirmed in parliament. The parties had been expressly pronounced 
to be illegitimate. Their hereditary right seemed thus to be taken away, and 
their pretensions rested solely on the conditional settlement of the crown on 
them, made by their father’s will, in pursuance of authority granted by act 
of parliament. 


After Elizabeth, Henry had placed the descendants of Mary, queen of 
France, on the throne, passing by the progeny of his elder sister, Margaret. 
Mary of France, by her second marriage with Charles Brandon, duke of 


Suffolk, had tw^o daughters, the lady Frances, who had wedded Hemy 
Grey, marquis of Dorset, created duke of Suffolk; and the lady Elmor, who 
had espoused Henry Clifford, earl of Cumberland. Henry afterwards settled 
the crown by his will on the heirs of these two ladies successively, passing 
over his nieces themselves in silence. Northumberland obtained the hand of 
the lady Jane Grey, the eldest daughter of Grey, duke of Suffolk, by Lady 
Frances Brandon, for the lord Guildford Dudley, his son. The fatal right of 
succession claimed by the house of Suffolk devolved, therefore, on the 
excellent and unfortunate Jane Grey. 


It was easy to practise on the religious sensibility of young Edward, whose 
heart was now softened by the progress of infirmity and the approach of 
death. It was scarcely necessary for Northmnberland to remind him that it 
was his duty not to confine his exertions for the mterests of religion to the 
short and uncertain period of his own life ; that he was bound to provide for 
the security of the Protestant cause after he himself should be no more. The 
zeal and rigour of Mary were well known, and their tremendous 
consequences could be prevented only by her exclusion. The princess 
Elizabeth, who had only a secondary claim, dependent on the death of her 
elder sister, had been declared illegitimate by parliament, and the will under 
which she must claim would be in effect deprived of all authority by the 
necessary exclusion of Mary. 


Mary, queen of Scots, the granddaughter of Margaret Tudor, had been 
educated a Catholic, and had espoused the dauphin of France. She was 
almost necessarily, therefore, the irreconcilable enemy of the pure and 
reformed church, which Edward had been the providential instrument of 
establishing in England. If the will of Henry w’as valid, why should not 
Edward, in whose hands the royal prerogatives wTre as full and entire as in 
those of his father, supersede by a new wadll the arrangements of the former, 
and settle the crown in such a manner that it might continue to be the 
bulwark of the Protestant faith ? Only to the house of Suffolk w^as it 
possible to look for the maintenance of the refomiation. Northumberland 
also could not fail to remind the young king of the excellent qualities of his 
playmate and companion, the lady Jane. By these and the like reasons of 
policy, or topics of persuasion, w’as Edward induced to make a new 
testamentary disposal of the crown. 


PAMPHYLIA AND PISIDIA 


Cilicia Trachae was the western section of the country ; it bordered on 
Pamphylia and Pisidia, and the Cilician pirates were joined in their 
predatory expeditions by the two neighbouring peoples, of whom the 
Pamphylians possessed a convenient harbour, that of Side, which seems to 
have been their great centre. The Pisidians inhabited a country to the north 
of Pamphylia, and had no coast line of their own. They were a brave and 
hardy nation, who dwelt in towns built for the most part on high ridges, and 
who had 
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an obstinate resistance to Alexander. We know nothing of their origin or 
language, but from the imposing ruins of their cities it is evident that, in 
spite of being notorious robbers, they had arrived at an advanced stage of 
civilisation. 


Upon this determination of the king’s, Montague, chief justice of the com- 
mon pleas, and two judges of that court were commanded to attend him at 
Greenwich, and there ordered to draw up a settlement of the crown upon the 
lady Jane, the heiress of the house of Suffolk. The judges desired time to 
consider this alarming proposal. A few‘ days Jifter they were brought 
before the privy council, from which Northumberland was absent. They 
represented the danger of incurring the pains of treason, to which they, and 
indeed all the lords, would be liable by an attempt to set aside a settlement 
made 
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under the authority of pariiament, Northumberiand rushed into the council, 
trembUng with anger, and in a tone of fury, among other tokens of rage, 
called Montague a traitor, offering to fight in his shirt any man in the cause. 
Two days after they were once more sunnnoned to attend the council, where 
the king, “with sharp words and an angry countenance,” reproved them for 
their contumacy. Montague represented that the instrument, if made, would 
be without effect, because the succession could not be altered without the 
authority of parliament which had established it. To which the king 
answered, “We mind to have a parliament shortly; we will do it, and 
afterwards ratify it by parliament.” The judges yielded after this promise. 


Fifteen lords of the council, with nine judges, and other civil officers, 
subscribed to a paper, promising to maintain the limitation of the succession 
as contained in the royal notes, which were delivered to the judges to clothe 
them with legal formality. Cranmer’s name was at the head of the first; 
though, as he afterwards protested, against his will, and without his having 
been allowed to communicate with the king in private. 


The most inexplicable circumstance in this transaction is, that, after so 
much care to influence the elections, an assembly of the commons should 
not have been called to perform the task of excluding a popish successor. 
During the session of parliament, however, the danger of the king was not 


thought so urgent as to require immediate precautions. There was for a time 
an apparent amendment in his health ; but the sudden disappearance of 
favourable symptoms compelled Northumberland to recur to measures of an 
illegal and violent description, which he might still hope that Edward would 
live long enough to legalise in parliament. Writs for a convocation of that 
assembly were issued about the time of the conferences with the judges. 


DEATH OF EDWARD VI 


The death-bed devotions of Edward bear testimony to his love of his 
people, and to his fervid zeal against what he conscientiously believed to be 
corruptions of true religion. ” 0 Lord! save thy chosen people of England. 
Defend this realm from papistry, and maintain thy true religion,” was the 
prayer which he uttered. He now sank rapidly. On the day before his demise 
the council made an attempt to lure the princess Mary into their hands, by 
desiring her, in the name of her brother, to repair to London. After she had 
made some progress in her journey, she received from Lord Arundel private 
warning at Hunsdon, which induced her to shun the snare and betake herself 
to her residence in Norfolk. Had Northumberland acted with more rapidity, 
he might have secured Mary and Elizabeth, by obtaining a few days sooner 
the king’s commands that they should come to attend the sick-bed of a 
brother. On his procrastination the events that followed hinged. Perhaps, 
however, he thought that Mary would be more dangerous as a prisoner in 
England than as an exile at Brussels ; and he may have connived at her 
journey towards the coast, that she might be driven to that unpopular 
asylum. 


Shortly after, on July 6th, 1553, this amiable and promising boy breathed 
his last in his palace at Greenwich.fi’ He had lived fifteen years, eight 
months and twenty-two days, and entered upon the sixth month of the 
seventh year of his reign. There was suspicion that he died of poison, and 
Froude“ quotes contemporary statements that his hair and nails fell off. 
None the less, he thinks that Northumberland could have gained nothing by 
his death, and 
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that the unknown woman given to him as a nurse had probably given him 
mineral drugs in trying to cure his consumption, and had thus actually 
poisoned him, but without malice. « 


His position in English history, between a tyrant and a bigot, adds 
somewhat to the grace of his innocent and attractive character, which 
borrows also an additional charm, from the mild lustre which surrounds the 
name of Lady Jane Grey, the companion of his infancy, and the object of his 
dying choice as his successor on the throne. 9 


[Freeman sums up the reign as follows:] “Besides ecclesiastical reform, this 
reign was beyond all other times the time of ecclesiastical spoliation. It was 
even more distinctly so than the reign of Henry. The suppression of the 
monasteries, the destruction of the shrines, were at least acts of policy. But 
in Edward’s reign the possessions of the church were simply thrown to be 
scrambled for by the courtiers. The one act in which the public good was at 
all thought of came from the king himself. Edward, of his own act, applied 
a part of the revenues of the suppressed colleges and chantries to the 
foundation of that great system of grammar schools which still bear his 
name.« 


THE TEN days’ REIGN OF QUEEN JANE 


The lady Jane Grey was now but sixteen years of age; her person was 
pleasing, her disposition amiable and gentle, and her talents of a superior 
order. Of the extent of her acquirements and the serious turn of her mind we 
have a proof in the following anecdote, related by the learned Roger 
Ascham, Going one day to Bradgate, the residence of her family, he learned 
that the other members of it were hunting in the park, but he found the lady 
Jane at home deeply engaged in the perusal of Plato’s Phado in the original 
Greek. When he expressed his surprise at her thus foregoing the pleasures 
of the park, she replied with a smile, ” I fancy all their sport is but a shadow 
to the pleasure that I find in Plato. Alas ! good folks, they never felt what 
true pleasure means.” Besides the classic languages, she is said to have 


been acquainted with French and Italian, and even to have acquired some 
tincture of the oriental languages. 


Her usual residence since her marriage had been at Sion House; but she had 
lately removed to Chelsea. An order of the council to return to her former 
abode, and there to await the commands of the king, was now conveyed to 
her by her husband’s sister, Lady Sidney. Next morning she was visited by 
Northumberland, Northampton, Arundel, Huntingdon, and Pembroke. They 
addressed her in terms of unwonted respect ; her mother, her mother-in- 
law, and the marchioness of Northampton then entered, and the duke 
informed her of the death of her royal cousin, antl his devise in her favour, 
in order to preserve the realm from papistry. The lords then fell on their 
knees and swore that they were ready to shed their blood in her right. At 
this unexpected intelligence Jane burst into a flood of tears and fell 
senseless on the ground. When she recovered, she bewailed her cousin’s 
death, and expressed her sense of her unfitness to supply his place, but 
added, looking up to lieaven, ” If the right be truly mine, 0 gracious God, 
give me strength, I pray most earnestly, so to rule as to promote thy honour 
and my country’s good.” 


A barge was prepared next day, and Jane was conveyed to the Tower, the 
usual residence of the kings previous to their coronation. As she entered it 
her train was borne by her own mother ; her husband walked at her side, his 
cap in his hand ; all the nobles bent the knee as she passed. Her succession 
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was now proclaimed ; but the people, whose notions of hereditary right 
were strong, and who hated Northumberland, listened with apathy. A 
viiitner’s boy who ventured to express his dissent was set in the pillory and 
lost his ears for his offence. Many of the reformed clergy preached in 
favour of the present change in the succession. Bishop Ridley exerted his 
eloquence in the same cause at Paul’s Cross, but with little effect. For this 
he has been blamed, and it may be with reason ; but he had had recent 


experience of Mary ‘s unyielding bigotry, and doubtless he deemed that 
there was no safety for the reformation but in her exclusion. 


Though the partisans of Jane had the government, the treasures, a fleet, an 
army, and the fortresses in their hands, the cause of Mary was strong in the 
popular notion of her right, and still stronger in the popular aversion to 
Northumberland. The people of Norfolk, who had suffered so much at his 
hands in their late insurrection, were therefore disposed to favour her, and 
she was proclaimed at Norwich (July 13th). She had previously written to 
the council demanding why they had concealed her brother’s death, and 
requiring them to have her instantly proclaimed ; a denial of her right was 
returned, and she was called on to ” surcease to molest any of Queen Jane’s 
subjects. “ 


Her letters to divers of the nobility and gentry were better attended to ; the 
earls of Bath and Sussex and the heirs of Lords Wharton and Mordaunt 
joined her at the head of their tenantry; and Sir Edward Hastings, who had 
been sent by Northumberland to raise four thousand men for the cause of 
Jane, led them to the support of Mary. This princess had now removed to 
the duke of Norfolk’s castle, Framlingham, on the coast of Suffolk, that she 
might escape to Flanders if necessary. A fleet had been sent to intercept her, 
but the crews were induced to declare in her favour. So many of the nobility 
and gentry had now joined her that she found herself at the head of an army 
of thirty thousand men. Sir Edward Hastings and some other leaders were 
preparmg to march from Drayton to Westminster with ten thousand men. 


On receiving this intelligence the council directed the duke of Suffolk to 
advance with the troops which had been collected against the lady Mary ; 
but Jane, with tears, implored tliem not to deprive her of her father. As 
Suffolk’s incapacity was well known, the council called on Northumberland 
himself to take the command. He complied, though with reluctance it is 
said, for he feared their treachery. He sent his troops forward, and on 
receiving the assurances of the nobles that they would join him with their 
forces at Newmarket, he set forth with his train (July 14th). The 
indifference shown by the assembled populace was such as to cause him to 
observe to Lord Grey, as they rode through Shoreditch, “The people press 


|” 


to look on us, but not one saith God speed ye 
Cambridge, whence he advanced (July 17th) 


He proceeded to 


Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of London 


(1500-1555) 
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at the head of eight thousand foot and two thousand horse in the direction of 
FramUngham ; but at Bury St. Edmunds he found it advisable to retreat, 
and he returned to Cambridge, whence he wrote to the comicil requiring 
them to send him reinforcements without loss of time. 


But things in London had meantime taken a new direction. On the 19th the 
lord treasurer and lord privy seal, the earls of Arundel, Shrewsbury and 
Pembroke, Sir Thomas Cheney and Sir John Mason met at Baynard’s castle, 
where they were attended by the lord mayor, the recorder, and some of the 
aldermen. Arundel, who had all along been in secret correspondence with 
Mary, advised them to acknowledge her; he met the main objection by 
saying, ” How doth it appear that Mary intends any alteration in religion ? 
Certainly, having been lately petitioned on this point by the Suffolk men, 
she gave them a very hopeful answer.” ^ Pembroke then drew his sword, 
and exclaimed, ” If the arguments of my lord of Arundel do not persuade 
you, this sword shall make Mary queen, or I will die in her quarrel.” ^ All, 
however, gave a willing assent; they rode forth and proclaimed Mary at St. 
Paul’s Cross amid the acclamations of the populace, to whom beer, wine 
and money were then distributed, and the night was ushered in by bonfires 
and illuminations. Arundel and Paget having set forth with the news to 
Mary, Pembroke took the custody of the Tower from Suffolk. 


The lady Jane, after a brief reign of only ten days, laid down her royalty and 
retired to Sion House. When her father announced to her the necessity for 
her resignation, she replied that it was far more agreeable than his late 
announcement had been, and expressed her wish that her cheerful 
abdication might atone for the offence she had committed in accepting the 
crown, in obedience to him and her mother. Northumberland, when he 
found the turn matters were taking, proclaimed Queen Mary at Cambridge ; 
but he was arrested by Arundel and committed to the Tower, ^ as also were 
the duke of Suffolk and twenty-five more of their friends. 


Mary now advanced towards London. At Wanstead in Essex she was met 
by the lady Elizabeth, at the head of a stately cavalcade of knights, ladies, 
gentlemen, and their servants. Four days after, the two sisters, followed by a 
magnificent train, rode through the city to the Tower — Mary small, thin 
and delicate; Elizabeth tall, handsome and well-formed, carefully 
displaying her beautiful hands. In the Tower Mary was met by four state 
prisoners of rank: the duke of Norfolk, the duchess of Somerset, Courtenay, 
son of the late marquis of Exeter, and Gardiner, bishop of Winchester. She 
raised them from the ground where they knelt, kissed them, and gave them 
their liberty. Next day she released Tunstall and Bonner. When forming her 
council, she bestowed the office of chancellor on Gardiner, who soon 
showed that his captivity had not subdued his haughty, overbearing spirit. 
Paget was next in influence and importance in the cabinet. 


Though Mary had hitherto led a life of seclusion, the love of splendid 
apparel, which seems to have been inherent in her family, was seated deep 
in her heart, and she gave loose to it in such a manner as to surprise even 
the French ambassador, who must have been well used to the pomp and 
display 


< “Which indeed was true,” adds Bishop Godwin, w as of liis own 
knowledge. As it appears to have been only verbal, it was easy for Mary 
and her partisans afterwards to deny it. 


^ This fervent loyalist had been one of those who signed the devise of the 
crown to Jane, and he had swoni a few days before to slied his 1)lood in her 
cause! 


* As he was led through the city, a woman displayed one of the 
handkerchiefs dipped in Somerset’s blood. “Behold,” she cried, “the blood 
of that worthy man, the good uncle of that worthy prince, which was shed 
by thy malicious practices! It plainly now begins to revenge itself on thee.” 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE REIGN OF MARY 


[1553-1558 A.D.] 


To appreciate the reasons that impelled Henry VIII to attach such 
importance to a male heir, and to bar his daughter by the Spanish marriage 
from the succession, we need but glance at what followed when she became 
queen after all. The Tudor ideal of founding a political power absolute in 
itself and independent of internal disputes or foreign interference, was 
sacrificed by Mary to her fondness for the nation to which her mother 
belonged and whence she chose also her husband. While her father and her 
brother had bent their energies to relieving England of papal influence, she 
restored it, and placed at its disposal all the strength and resource of the 
country. — Von R.\nke.& 


The enthusiasm with which the bloodless revolution in favour of Queen 
Mary was hailed by the people has been considered as a proof that the 
majority were Roman Catholic, and would gladly lay aside all the doctrine 
and discipline of the churoh which had been so completely settled in the 
reign of Edward. We are inclined to receive this notion with considerable 
doubt. Another theory was set forth in the bitter satire of the Venetian 
ambassador, Micheli,c that the English “would be full as zealous followers 
of the Moham-medan or Jewish religion did the king profess either of them, 
or commanded his subjects to do so; that, in short, they will accommodate 
themselves to any religious persuasion, but most readily to one that 
promises to minister to licentiousness and profit.” 


At the accession of Maiy, the English were neither wholly devoted to 
Catholicism nor indifferent to all religion. They accepted Mary with joy 
because, without entering into the subtleties of the divorce question of her 


mother, they knew that she was the direct heir to the crown, and that the 
attempt to set her aside was the unjust act of a few ambitious and unscrupu- 
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lous men. There were many decided Protestants amongst her first adherents. 
They could not doubt that she would firmly cleave to the mass and to the 
ceremonies of the church, as in the time of her father; but they could not 
assume that she would venture to force the papal domination again upon 
England, 1 or think it possible to take away the Bible from the people which 
her father had consented to give them. Mary herself saw the necessity of 
proceeding with great caution. 


The news of her accession was received in Rome with exultation, and the 
pope resolved to send Cardinal Pole as legate to England. That measure was 
determined in a consistory as early as the 5th of August. But Pole was too 
discreet to risk such a demonstration before the temper of the people had 
been farther tried. Mary herself received a secret agent of Rome, Francis 
Commendone, and to him she professed her attachment to the Romish 
church, and her desire to bring back its worship. But she implored him to be 
cautious, for much was still unsettled. Mary, however, sent letters to the 
pope by this agent, which were so acceptable to Julius III that he wept for 
joy that his pontificate should be honoured by the restoration of England to 
its ancient obedience. « 


EXECUTION OF NORTHUMBERLAND AND FIRST REACTIONS 


THE CARIANS 


When the Dorian Greeks settled on the coast of Caria about the year 1000 
B.C., they displaced an ancient people who considered themselves to have 
been settled in the country from the beginning of time. The Greeks, 
however, believed that these Carians had originally been called Leleges, 
and had been the subjects of Minos of Crete, whom they served as sailors. 
Whether they originally came from the JEgean Islands or no, it seems that 
they had sent out colonies to the Cyclades, Samos, etc., but had been 
expelled from them by the Phoenicians some centuries before the Dorians 
invaded their own continental home. 


Though they were now forced to abandon the coast and take refuge in the 
mountains of the interior, the Carians were nevertheless a peculiarly warlike 
people. The Greeks imitated their fashion of wearing crested helmets and 
devices on their shields, as well as their method of carrying the shield itself, 
and they were much employed as mercenaries. From the middle of the 
eighth well on into the seventh century B.C., the Carian pirates were the 
terror of the seas, and their god was a warrior god, the Zeus with a battle- 
axe, whose image is represented on their coins. In harmony with their 
connection with the sea, we also find that they regarded Zeus as lord of both 
the ocean and the heavens, and in this character he was honoured at Mylasa 
in a temple where Lydians and Mysians had the right to worship with the 
Carians, a fact which the latter cited as a proof of the affinity of the three 
peoples. 


The Carian nation in its mountain home was not ruled by a single king ; the 
different towns under their aristocratic rulers were united in a kind of 
federative union, a form of government which was continued even after 
their conquest by the Persians. The common council met under the 
protection of the Zeus of Chrysaoris at ” the white pillars ” on the river 
Marsyas. Sometimes one town and sometimes another would assume a 
position of preeminence. The most famous of the towns of Caria is 
Halicarnassus, the city of Herodotus, originally a Greek town, and 
belonging to a Dorian hexapolis of which Cos, Cnidus, Lindus, Camirus, 
and lalysus were the other members. After she had become alienated from 
the league, Halicarnassus incorporated the Carian city Salmacis. Several of 


Abject in adversity as insolent in prosperity, Northumberland sought an 
interview with Gardiner, and implored his interest to save his life. “Alas,” 
cried he, ” let me live a little longer, though it be but in a mouse-hole.” 
Gardiner expressed his wish to serve him, but could not venture to give any 
hopes. He then prayed that a learned priest might be sent, to whom he might 
confess, adding that he had never been of any religion but the bishop’s own, 
though for ambitious motives he had pretended otherwise; and that so he 
would declare at his death. Gardiner, it is said, shed tears, and there is 
reason to believe did apply to Mary on his behalf ; but the emperor had 
strictly enjoined her not to spare him. 


On the 22nd he was led with Gates and Palmer to the scaffold on Tower 
Hill. The duke, taking off his damask gown, leaned over the railing on the 
east side and addressed the spectators. He acknowledged his guilt, but said 
that he had been incited by others whom he would not name; he exhorted 
the people to return to the ancient faith, without which they could not hope 
for peace. ” By our creed,” says he, ” we are taught to say, ‘ I believe in the 
holy Catholic faith,’ and such is my very belief, as my lord bishop here 
present can testify. All this I say not from having been commanded so to do, 
but of my own free will.” He then prayed, and laid his head on the block. 
His two companions died with penitence and courage, but made no 
recantation. 


The other prisoners, with the exception of Lady Jane and her husband, were 
set at liberty. But notwithstanding all this clemency, the prospect for 


[° It is singular that, though the crown of England had so often passed to 
claimants whose descent was wliolly in the female line, yet England had 
never before seen a crowned queen. The empress Matilda was never 
crowned, and she bore no higher title than lady. The novelty gave rise to 
some cavil, and it was found needful at a later stage of Mary’s reign for 
parliament to declare that a queen of England possessed all the rights and 
powers of a king. Tliis first female reign was the time which finally settled 
tlie religious position of England. The supremacy of Rome was inseparably 
connected with the validity of her moth-er’s marriage and the legitimacy of 
her own hjrth. As it was, she was simply queen by act of parliament. She 
naturally wished to be queen as the legitimate daughter of her father. 
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the Protestants was gloomy and cheerless. The queen made no secret of her 
attachment to the church of Rome, though she still pretended that she would 
not interfere with the religion of the people. The Roman priests, now 
emboldened, ventured to celebrate mass openly in some places. Bourne, one 
of the royal chaplains, when preachmg at St. Paul’s Cross, dared to attack 
what had been done in the late reign. The people became excited, a cry of 
“Pull him down!” was raised, stones were thrown, and someone flung a 
dagger, which hit one of the pillars of the pulpit. He might have lost his life 
but for Bradford and Rogers, two reformed preachers, who calmed the fury 
of the people, and conveyed him into St. Paul’s school. The queen took 
advantage of this to forbid all public preaching, the great weapon of the 
reformers. 


No one could plead better the rights of conscience in her own case during 
the late reign than Mary, but in the case of her sister she seems to have 
forgotten them all. Elizabeth found it necessary for her safety to attend 
mass, and she was even obliged to stoop some time after to the hypocrisy of 
writing to the emperor to send her a cross, chalice, and other things for the 
celebration of mass in her private chapel. Ridley was already in the Tower ; 


Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, and others were also in prison. Cranmer had 
hitherto been suffered to remain at Lambeth ; but when the subdean 
Thorndon had the audacity to have mass celebrated in the cathedral of 
Canterbury, the primate felt it his duty to show that this was without his 
participation. He drew up a paper containing his sentiments on the mass. 


He was summoned before the council; he acknowledged the paper to be his, 
and said his intention had been to enlarge it, affix his seal to it, and put it 
upon the doors of St. Paul’s and other churches. He was committed to the 
Tower (September 14th) on a charge of treason. Latimer had been sent 
thither the preceding day for his “seditious demeanour,” as it was termed. 
As the venerable man was led through Smithfield, he anticipated his fate, 
and said, ” This place has long groaned for me.” 


Most of the leading Protestants were now in prison ; many fled the 
kingdom; Peter Martyr and the other foreigners were ordered to depart. 
When the men of Suffolk sent to remind the queen of her promises, they 
met with insult, and one of them named Dobbe was set in the pillory. The 
intentions of the queen and her council could now be no secret to anyone. 


The parliament which had been summoned met on the 5th of October. It is 
said, but without proof, that violence had been employed to procure a 
majority favourable to the court; but the simple court influence, added to 
the prejudices of a large number of the electors, the eagerness of the 
Catholics to obtain seats, and the fears or despondency of the Protestants, 
are fully sufficient to account for the effects. In open violation of the 
existing law a solemn mass of the Holy Ghost was celebrated in Latin 
before both houses, and when Taylor, bishop of Lincoln, refused to kneel at 
it he was thrust out of the house. The archbishop of York had been 
committed to the Tower the day before for ” divers his offences,” and 
Harley, the only remaining Protestant prelate, was not allowed to take his 
seat because he was a married man. 


The most important measures passed in this parliament were: an act 
abolishing every kind of treason not contained in the statute 25 Edward III, 
and all felonies that did not exist anterior to 1 Henry VIII; one declaring the 
queen’s legitimacy, and annulUng the divorce pronounced by Cranmer ; ^ 
and one repealing all the statutes of King Edward respecting religion. It 


[‘ Against this bill, though it was equivalent to a statute of bastardy in 
respect of Elizabeth, not a voice was raised in either house of parliament. — 
Lingard./] 
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was further enacted, that after the 20th of December next ensuing no service 
should be allowed but that in use at the death of King Henry. An act of 
attainder was also passed against those already condemned for treason, and 
against Lady Jane Grey, her husband, Lord Ambrose Dudley, and 
Archbishop Cranmer. These four were arraigned at Guildhall (November 
13th) and they all pleaded guilty. Cranmer, urged probably by the natural 
love of life, wrote to the queen a full explanation of his conduct in the affair 
of alter-ing the succession, and seeking for mercy ; he did not remind her, 
as he might have done, that she had been indebted to him for safety in her 
father’s time. No notice, however, was taken of his application, but it does 
not appear that Mary had as yet any decided intention of taking his life. 


THE SPANISH MARRIAGE PLAN AND WI’ATT’s INSURRECTION 
(1553-1554 A.D.) 


The marriage of the queen was a subject which had for some time engaged 
the attention of herself and her council. The plan of a match between her 
and Cardinal Pole, whom a papal dispensation could restore to a secular 
condition, was again brought forward ; but the cardinal was now fifty-four 
years of age, his health was delicate, his habits were bookish and studious, 
and as the queen seems to have desired an active young consort, that project 
was abandoned. The general opinion was that she would marry young 
Courtenay, whom she had created earl of Devonshire, and whose mother 
she had selected for her bedfellow, according to the usage of the age. Of 
foreign princes, the king of Denmark, the infant of Portugal, and others 
were spoken of ; but the imperial ambassador had his directions to hint to 


her, as from himself, a match with the prince of Spain, who was now in his 
twenty-seventh year, and a widower. She did not seem to give any attention 
at the time, but the idea sank in her mind. Her affection for Courtenay was 
observed visibly to decline ; she began to talk of his youth and 
inexperience, and she felt or affected great horror at the excesses into which 
he ran, and which were but too natural to a young man, long secluded, on 
the first acquisition of liberty. Presently came a letter from the emperor 
himself gallantly regretting that age and infirmity prevented him from 
offering her his own hand, but proposing to her that of the prince of Spain. 
Her pride was gratified by the prospect of such a high alliance, her vanity 
was flattered at her hand being sought by a man eleven years her junior, and 
she secretly resolved on the Spanish match. 


In the council, Norfolk, Arundel, and Paget were in favour of it; Gardiner 
was opposed to it, as also were the bulk of the people, Catholics as well as 
Protestants; the French and Venetian ambassadors also exerted themselves 
strenuously in favour of Courtenay. On the 30th of October the commons 
voted an address to the queen, praying that she would select a husband out 
of the nobility of the realm. But she would not be thwarted; she said she 
would prove a match for all the cunning of the chancellor. She sent that 
same night for the imperial ambassador, and taking him into her oratory, 
knelt at the foot of the altar before the hallowed wafer, which she believed 
to be her Creator, and having recited the hymn “Veni, Creator Spiritus,” 
called God to witness that she took the prince of Spain for her husband, and 
never would have any other. When the commons waited on her with the 
address, she told them that it was for her, not for them, to choose in this 
matter. 


On the 2ncl of January, 1554, four ambassadors extraordinary arrived from 
the emperor, and made a formal offer to her of the prince of Spain. 
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Gardiner, who had given up his opposition when he found it useless, had 
already arranged the terms with the resident ambassador Renard, and he 
took all possible precautions for the honour and independence of England. 
The appointment to all offices was to rest with the queen, and be confined 
to natives; Philip was to bind himself by oath to maintain all orders of men 
in their rights and privileges ; he was not to take the queen abroad without 
her consent, nor any of her children without that of the nobility; not to claim 
a right to the succession if he survived her ; not to take from the kingdom 
ships, ammunition, or any of the crown jewels; and not to engage the nation 
in the war between his father and France. 


Gardiner recommended this treaty with all his eloquence to the lords of the 
council, who were willing auditors, but to the people the Spanish match was 
odious. Treaties and promises they knew were as easily broken as made ; 
supported by foreign troops, Philip might easily trample on the constitution, 
and establish the diabolical tribunal of the Inquisition. These murmurs soon 
ripened into conspiracies, which were secretly encouraged by Noailles, the 
French ambassador. It was proposed to effect risings in various parts, and to 
marry Courtenay to Elizabeth, and establish them in Devonshire, where his 
family interest lay. 


It was the intention of the conspirators to wait till the actual presence of 
Philip in the kingdom should have still further excited the dissatisfaction of 
the people; but Gardiner drew the secret from the fears or the simplicity of 
Courtenay, and the very next day (January 21st), finding they were 
betrayed, they resolved to have recourse to arms, unprepared as they were, 
before they were arrested. The duke of Suffolk and his brothers, the lords 
John and Thomas Grey, went down to Warwickshire to raise his tenantry 
there ; Sir Jam.es Croft went to the borders of Wales, where his estates lay ; 
and Sir Peter Carew and others to Devonshire. But all their efforts to raise 
the people proved abortive. The duke, after being defeated in a skirmish 
near Coventry by Lord Huntingdon, who was sent in pursuit of him, was 
betrayed by one of his own tenants and was recommitted to the Tower : 
Croft was surprised and taken in his bed before he could raise his tenantry; 
Carew fled to France at the approach of the earl of Bedford. 


In Kent affairs assmned a more serious aspect. Sir Thomas Wyatt, a man of 
great skill and courage, raised the standard of revolt at Maidstone (January 
24th) ; he was instantly joined by fifteen hundred men, and five thousand 
more were ready to rise. He fixed his headquarters at the old castle of 
Rochester, and he obtained cannon and anmmnition from some ships that 
were lying in the river. The duke of Norfolk, at the head of a part of the 
guards and five hundred Londoners, advanced to attack him, but when he 
gave orders to force the bridge, Bret, the commander of the Londoners, 
addressed his men, urging them not to fight against those who only sought 
to save them from the yoke of foreigners. A cry of “A Wyatt! a Wyatt!” was 
raised, and Wyatt came out at the head of his cavalry ; Norfolk and his 
officers fled towards Gravesend, and Wyatt soon reached Deptford at the 
head of fifteen thousand men. 


The council were now greatly alarmed for the personal safety of the queen. 
This, however, is one of the few moments in her life in which we must 
admire her; she exhibited all the courage of her race, and resolved to face 
the danger. When the lord mayor had called a meeting of the citizens, she 
entered Guildhall with her sceptn; in her hand, followed by her ladies and 
her officers of state, and addressed the assembly in such animated terms 
that the hall resounded with acclamations./ 
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“Now, loving subjects, what I am, you right well know. I am your queen, to 
whom at my coronation when I was wedded to the realm, and to the laws of 
the same (the spousal ring whereof I have on my finger, which never 
hitherto was nor hereafter shall be left off), ye promised your obedience 
unto me. And that I am the right and true inheritor to the crown of this 
realm of England, I not only take all Christendom to witness, but also your 
acts of parliament confirming the same. And certainly, if I either did know 
or think that this marriage should either turn to the danger or loss of any of 


you my loving subjects, or to the detriment or impairing of any part or 
parcel of the royal estate of this realm of England, I would never consent 
thereunto, neither would I ever marry while I lived. And in the word of a 
queen I promise and assure you that if it shall not probably appear before 
the nobility and commons in the high court of parliament, that this marriage 
shall be for the singular benefit and commodity of all the whole realm ; that 
then I will abstain, not only from this marriage, but also from any other 
whereof peril may ensue to this most noble realm. Wherefore, now as good 
faithful subjects, pluck up your hearts, and like true men stand fast with 
your lawful prince against these rebels, both our enemies and yours, and 
fear them not.” 


Of this speech, which Foxes’ has preserved as well as Holinshed,/ the 
inartyrologist says, it is given “as near out of her own mouth as could be 
penned.” The people of London were strangely moved by her courage and 
address. Protestant was as ready for her defence as Catholic. The day after 
the queen went to Guildhall the householders of London were in armour in 
the streets; “yea,” says Stow,* “this day and other days, the justices, 
sergeants-at-the-law, and other lawyers in Westminster Hall pleaded in 
harness.” 


Twenty-five thousand of the citizens forthwith enrolled themselves for the 
protection of the city. Wyatt meantime was at Southwark with a force 
diminished to two thousand men, for his followers slunk away when they 
found that the Londoners would oppose them. Finding that they were 
exposed to the guns of the Tower, he led them up the river to Kingston, and 
having there repaired the bridge, which had been broken, and crossed, he 
proceeded rapidly towards London in the hope of surprising Ludgate before 
sunrise. But the carriage of one of his cannon happening to break, he most 
unwisely delayed for an hour to repair it. This gave time for information to 
be conveyed to the court. The ministers on their knees implored the queen 
to take refuge in the Tower, but she scorned the timid counsel. 


A force of ten thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse, under the lords 
Pembroke and Clinton, was ready to oppose the rebels. At nine o’clock, 
February 7th, Wyatt reached Hyde Park. Though exposed to the fire of the 
royal cannon at St. James’s, he forced his way up Fleet street with a few 


followers and reached Ludgate, where, being refused admittance, he turned 
and fought his way back to Temple Bar; but here finding further resistance 
hopeless, he surrendered to Sir Maurice Berkeley. His followers meantime 
had been routed, one hundred being slain and about four hundred made 
prisoners. 


EXECUTION OF LADY JANE GREY 


If Mary on the former occasion had neglected the advice of the emperor, 
and acted with lenity, she resolved to do so no longer.‘ The very day after 
the capture of Wyatt (February 8th) she signed a warrant for the execution 


[‘ When he heard that it was proclaimed that whoever took him should have 
a thousand pounds, he set his name of Tiiomas Wyatt, fair written, on his 
cap.” 


[‘ At the termination of tlic former conspiracy, the queen had permitted but 
three persons to be put to death — an instance of clemency, considering all 
the circumstances, not perhaps to be paralleled in the history of those ages. 
But the policy of her conduct had been severely arraigned both by the 
emperor and some of her own counsellors. Impunity, they 
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of “Guildford Dudley and his wife,” as it was insultingly expressed. 


Feckenham, the former abbot of Westminster, was sent to endeavour to 
convert the lady Jane to the Catholic religion./ She was not likely to be 


pardoned who could boldly say to the priest sent to examine her, four days 
before her death, ” I ground my faith upon God’s word, and not upon the 
church. For if the church be a good church, the faith of the church must be 
tried by God’s word, and not God’s word by the church. “« 


Feckenham was acute, eloquent, and of a tender nature ; but he made no 
impression on her considerate and steady belief. She behaved to him with 
such calmness and sweetness that he had obtained for her a day’s respite. So 
much meekness has seldom been so free from lukewarmness. She wrote a 
letter to Harding on his apostasy, couched in ardent and even vehement 
language, partly because she doubted his sincerity. Never did affection 
breathe itself in language more beautiful than in her dying letter to her 
father, in which she says, ” My guiltless blood may cry before the Lord, 
Mercy to the innocent!” 


A Greek letter to her sister, the lady Catherine, WTitten on a blank leaf of a 
Greek Testament, is needless as another proof of those accomplishments 
which astonished the learned of Europe, but admirable as a token that 
neither grief nor danger could ruffle her thoughts, nor lower the sublimity 
of her sentiments. In the course of that morning she wrote in her note-book 
three sentences in Greek, Latin, and English, of which the last is as follows 
: ” If my fault deserved punishment, my youth, at least, and my imprudence 
were worthy of excuse. God and posterity will show me favour. “ 


The history of tyranny affords no other example of a female of seventeen 
put to death for acquiescence in the injunction of a father, sanctioned by the 
concurrence of all that the kingdom could boast of what was illustrious in 
nobility, or grave in law, or venerable in religion, by the command of a 
female and a relation. The example is the more affecting as it was that of a 
person who exhibited a matchless union of youth and beauty with genius, 
learning, and piety ; whose affections were so warm, while her passions 
were so perfectly subdued. It was a death sufficient to honour and 
dishonour an age.’ 


On the morning appointed for the execution (February 12th) Lord 
Guildford, whom Jane had refused to see lest their feelings should 
overcome their fortitude, was led out and beheaded on Tower Hill in the 
presence of a great multitude of people. Jane, from her window, saw him go 


her sovereigns are notable figures in history. Artemisia, queen of 
Halicarnassus, was with Xerxes at Salamis, and Herodotus represents her in 
the character of a valued counsellor to the Persian sovereign. Another 
Artemisia was the wife of Mausolus, who lived in the fourth century B.C. 
Though a Persian satrap, his power was practically that of an independent 
monarch and was inherited by his widow. The tomb which she erected to 
his memory is still regarded as one of the most wonderful monuments of the 
world. 


forth, and she afterwards beheld his bleeding trunk as it was brought back 
in a cart. Her own execution was to take place within the precincts of the 
Tower, either on account of her royal extraction, or more probably from fear 
of the effect the sight of her youth and innocence might have on the minds 
of the spectators. She ascended the scaffold with a firm step and then 
addressed those present, saying that she was come there to die for the 
commission of an unlawful act in taking what belonged to the queen ; but 
adding that, as to the desire or procurement of it, she washed her hands in 
innocency, and she called on them to bear witness that she died a true 
Christian, and hoped for salvation only through the blood of Jesus. She then 
knelt down and repeated the fifty-first Psalm in English. As she was placing 
herself before the block she said to the executioner, “I pray you despatch 
me quickly.” She then asked him, “Will you take it off 


argued, encourages the factious to a repetition of their offence; men ought 
to be taught by the punishment of the guilty that if tliey presume to brave 
the authority of the sovereign, it must be at the peril of their lives anil 
fortunes. Mary now began to admit the truth of these maxims; she 
condemned her former lenity as the cause of the recent insurrection. — 
Lingard./] [^ They would meet soon enough in the other world, she said. ] 
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before I lay me down?” “No, madam,” replied he. Her eyes being 
bandaged, she groped about for the block, and not finding it she became a 
little agitated and said, “What shall I do? where is it? where is it?” Her head 
was then guided to the right spot. She stretched forth her neck, saying, 
“Lord! into thy hands I commend my spirit,” and one blow terminated her 
existence.” 


The note to the duke of Suffolk, her father, was probably written on the last 
morning of her life — perhaps in the very hour when she saw her 
Guildford’s head taken out of the cart. It is worth extracting : ” The Lord 
comfort your grace, and that in his Word, wherein all creatures only are to 


be comforted. And though it has pleased God to take away two of your 
children, yet think not, I most humbly beseech your grace, that you have 
lost them, but trust that we, by leasing this mortal life, have won an 
immortal life. And I, for my part, as I have honoured your grace in this life, 
will pray for you in another life. ” For three hundred years the simplest 
recital of the fate of this victim of ambition has stirred the sympathy of all 
true hearts. 


On the wall of the Beauchamp tower, in which the Dudleys were 
imprisoned, is carved the word Jane; and there was formerly a second 
inscription of the same name. May this record be kept as a sacred memorial 
of the noble creature to whom one of the earnest Puritan race. Sir Simonds 
d’Ewes,’ has paid an eloquent tribute: “How justly may the masculine 
constancy of this excellent lady, whose many virtues the pens of her very 
enemies have acknowledged, rise up in judgment against all such poor 
spirits who, for fear of death, or other outward motives, shall deny God and 
his truth. “ 


The punishments which followed Wyatt’s rebellion are considered by some 
moderns to have been mild. Mary’s contemporaries thought them severe. 
On the day that Guildford and Jane Dudley were beheaded, the gallows was 
set up at every gate, and in every great thoroughfare of London. There is a 
brief catalogue of the use to which these machines were applied on the 
13th, when, from Billingsgate to Hyde Park Corner, there were forty-eight 
men hanged at nineteen public places. On the 17th certain captains and 
twenty-two of the common rebels were sent into Kent to suffer death. 
Simon Renard, the ambassador from the emperor, writes to his master, on 
the 24th of February : ” The queen has granted a general pardon to a 
multitude of people in Kent, after having caused about five score of the 
most guilty to be executed. “ 


Such executions were made under martial law, although Wyatt and some 
other leaders were reserved for trial by a jury. According to Renard, Mary 
was bent on severity : ” Numerous are the petitions presented to her majesty 
to have the pains of death exchanged for perpetual imprisonment, but to this 
she will not listen.” The duke of Suffolk was tried on the 17th, and 
beheaded on the 23rd. Wyatt and others pleaded guilty. Sir Nicholas 


Throcmorton was tried on the 17th of April. His trial is one of the more 
remarkable in our criminal jurisprudence. It is chiefly remarkable for the 
boldness and ability with which Throcmorton defended himself for hours 
against the system then pursued by judges and counsel, of heaping 
accusation upon accusation upon a prisoner ; of perplexing him with 
questions and urgent exhortations to confess his guilt; of reading over 
garbled evidence, not taken in open court, and requiring him to answer each 
separate charge as produced. The talent and energy of Throcmorton 
produced a most surprising result. He was acquitted. Of this rare event the 
ambassador of the emperor writes that the jury were ” all heretics”; and 
adds, “When they carried him back to the Tower after his acquittal, the 
people with great joy raised shouts and threw their caps in the air.“e 
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But the court had no idea of bemg balked of its prey by the consciences of 
jurors. They were all summoned before the council, committed to prison, 
and made to pay fines of from one thousand marks to two thousand pounds 
apiece. This made other juries more pliant, and Sir John Throcmorton and 
others were found guilty at once. Wyatt was reserved for some time, and 
efforts were made to prevail on him to accuse the lady Elizabeth and 
Courtenay. He partly yielded, but what he had been induced to say being 
not deemed sufficient, he was sent to the scaffold. At his execution (April 
11th) he declared, it is said, that led by a promise of his life, he had been 
induced to charge them falsely with a knowledge of his enterprise. 


According to the accounts of both the French and the imperial ambassadors, 
upwards of four hundred persons were hung. Our own writers would seem 
to limit this number to little more than sixty. ^ On the 20th of February four 
hundred others were led coupled together with halters round their necks to 
the tilt-yard, where the queen from her gallery pronounced their pardon, and 
the poor men went away shouting ” God save Queen Mary ! “ 


ELIZABETH A PRISONER 


But the great object of Mary and her council was to get the lady Elizabeth 
into their toils, as the emperor strongly urged her execution. In the 
beginning of December she had with difficulty obtained permission to retire 
to her house at Ashridge near Berkhampstead. It is very probable that she 
had received some intimation of the designs of the conspirators, and that, 
knowing her life to be in constant danger from the bigotry of her sister, she 
may have secretly approved of them ; but there is no reason to suppose that 
she ever committed herself by giving her consent to them. But whether the 
court had evidence against her or not, the very moment Wyatt’s insurrection 
was suppressed a body of five hundred cavalry was sent to Ashridge, whose 
commanders had orders to bring her up “quick or dead.” She was at this 
time very unwell, and was retired to rest when they arrived at ten at night. 
She requested not to be disturbed till morning ; but they insisted on seeing 
her immediately, and followed her lady into her chamber. Two physicians 
having reported that she might travel without danger to her life, she was 
placed next morning, February 18th, 1555, at nine o’clock, in a litter, and 
her weakness was such that she did not reach London till the fifth day. 


As she passed along the streets she caused the litter ^ to be opened and she 
appeared clad in white, but pale and swollen with her disease, yet still 
displaying that air of majesty and dignity which nature had impressed on 
her features. She was kept for a fortnight a close prisoner at her own 
residence. It was then determined to send her to the Tower. She wrote to her 
sister, 


[* Froude»t says eighty or a hundred bodies were dangling in St. Paul’s 
churchyard, on London Bridge, in Fleet Street, and at Charing Cross, in 
Southwark and Westminster. At all crossways and in all thoroughfares, says 
Noailles,/ “the eye was met with the hideous spectacle of hanging men.” 
But Lingard,/ who, although a Catholic, is quite as unprejudiced as the other 
historians, says: “These executions have induced some writers to charge 
Mary with unnecessary cruelty; perhaps those who compare her with her 
contemporaries in similar circumstances will hesitate to subscribe to that 
opinion. If, on this occasion, sixty of the insurgents were sacrificed to her 
justice or resentment, we shall find in the history of the next reign that, after 


a rebellion of a less formidable aspect, some hundreds of victims were 
required to appease the offended majesty of her sister. If we look at the 
conduct of government after the rebellions of 1715 and 1745, we shall not 
find that the praise of superior lenity is due to more modern times.” ] 


[^ As Lingard / points out, this was the queen’s own litter, sent for her 
sister’s comfort. ] 
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asserting her innocence in the strongest terms, and claiming a personal 
interview on the grounds of a promise the queen had made her. 


Her letter was unheeded, and on Pahn Sunday she was led to a barge in 
order to embark for the Tower. She ventured to say that she wondered the 
nobility of the realm would suffer her to be led into captivity. She objected 
to landing at Traitors?’ Stairs, but one of the lords said she must not choose, 
and offered her his cloak, as it was raining. She flung it from her and 
stepped out, saying, ” Here lands as true a subject, being a prisoner, as ever 
landed at these stairs. Before thee, O God! I speak it, having no other 
friends but thee alone. ” The warders who came to receive her knelt down 
and prayed for her safety, for which they were dismissed next day. She 
passed on, and sat on a stone to rest herself. The lieutenant begged of her to 
come in out of the rain ; 


she replied, ” Better sitting here than in a worse place. ” She was then led to 
her apartment; the doors were locked and bolted on her, and she remained 
there to meditate on the fate of her guiltless mother and the innocent Jane 
Grey, a fate which she had little doubt awaited herself. 


Mary, in whose bosom fanaticism had stifled all natural feeling, was willing 
to shed her sister’s blood ; “ the emperor, acting perhaps on the principles 
of his grandfather in the case of the earl of Warwick, was urgent to have her 
executed if possible; Arundel and Paget were for the same course; but 
Gardiner saw plainly that neither she nor Courtenay could be brought 
within the provisions of 25 Edward III, now the only law of treason. It may 
be that motives of humanity had some influence on the chancellor’s mind, 
but there is nothing to prove it. The queen feared to take on herself the 
responsibility of executing her sister contrary to law. The rigour of 
Elizabeth’s confinement was so far 


[‘This is also Froude’s”* declaration, but Lingard/ denies this intention or 
desire, and emphasises Gardiner’s determined opposition to Renard, who 
laboured to have Elizabeth put out of the way.] 
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relaxed that she was allowed to walk in a small garden within the Tower. 
On the 19th of IVIay Sir Henry Bedingfield came with one hundred soldiers 
and conveyed her to Richmond, and thence to Woodstock castle, where she 
was confined as strictly as when in the Tower. Courtenay, who was a close 
prisoner in this fortress, was sent on the 22nd to Fotheringay. 


The queen meantime lay on no bed of roses. She was in a state of constant 
apprehension; she distrusted even those who were about her, and did not 
venture to move without a large body of guards. She is said to have had 
thoughts of ordering a general muster of the people, and then seizing their 
arms and laying them up in the fortresses. At this time great numbers of the 
gentry, apprehensive of the persecution which they saw coming, sold their 
properties and went over to France. 


A parliament met on the 4th of April, 1554 ; a sum of four hundred 
thousand crowns, sent for the purpose by the emperor, is said to have been 
employed to gain over the members ; and Mary, to quiet the apprehensions 


which might be felt about the church lands, resumed the title of supreme 
head of the church. The object proposed was to get a bill passed enabling 
the queen to dispose of the crown and appoint a successor. But the 
parliament easily saw who the successor would be, and that in her blind 
folly and hatred of her sister the queen would make England but a province 
of the Spanish monarchy. All the arts of Gardiner therefore failed ; they 
would not even make it treason to compass the death of the queen’s 
husband. Bills for reviving the law of the six articles and other statutes 
against heresy were introduced to no purpose, and the queen finding the 
parliament not to answer her ends dissolved it. 


THE QUEEN S MARRIAGE WITH PHILIP Il 


If we believe the malicious but probably true statements of the French 
ambassador, the queen manifested her impatience for the arrival of her 
young husband in a very ridiculous manner. She frequently complained of 
his delay, regarding it as intentional, and remarked that though she brought 
him a kingdom as her dower he had not favoured her with a single letter; 
and as she viewed her ordinary and careworn features in her glass, she 
feared lest she might fail of inspiring him with affection. At length, to her 
great joy, Philip landed at Southampton (July 19th). He was received by the 
lords of the council and presented with the order of the Garter. After a short 
delay he rode to Winchester, where he was met by the anxious queen, and 
on the feast of St. James, the patron saint of Spain (July 25th), the marriage 
ceremony was performed by Gardiner, the bishop of that see. The royal pair 
remained there for some days, and then proceeded to Windsor. They visited 
the metropolis, where they were received with those very dubious marks of 
affection, shows and pageants; but the character of neither was calculated to 
gain the popular favour. The queen was anxious to have her husband all to 
herself, and his own Spanish pride contributed to fence him round with 
pomp and etiquette. 


But the object nearest the queen’s heart was to bring her kingdom again into 
the bosom of the church. As this could never be effected while the nobility 
and gentry had to fear for their property in the church lands, the pope 
yielded to the representations of Gardiner, and signed a bull empowering 


the legate to “give, alienate, and transfer” to the present possessors all the 
property taken from the church in the two late reigns. It was now deemed 
advisable to convene a new parliament ; and as the queen knew she might 
depend on the 
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compliance of the degenerate or upstart nobles, who never dreamed of 
opposing the royal will, no matter who possessed the crown, her sole care 
was to obtain a pliarit house of commons. Orders were therefore sent to the 
sheriffs to have those who held the ancient faith elected ; the Protestants 
were dispirited, and consequently a house containing probably not a single 
one of them was returned. 


On the 1st of November, 1554, the parliament was opened by a speech from 
the chancellor in the presence of the king and queen, whose expectation he 
said it was that they would accomplish the reunion of the realm with the 
Catholic church. One of the first measures for this purpose was to introduce 
a bill for reversing the attainder of Cardinal Pole. It was passed, of course, 
without hesitation. 


The cardinal meantime was on his way to England. He entered a barge at 
Gravesend ; then, fixing his silver cross in the prow, he proceeded to 
Westminster. The chancellor received him as he landed, the king at the 
palace gate, the queen at the head of tho staircase. After a short stay he 
retired to Lambeth, and occupied the archiepiscopal palace, which had been 
prepared for his abode. 


THE SUBMISSION TO ROME (1554 A.D.) 


Four days after, the legate returned to court, whither the lords and commons 
had been summoned. He thanked them for reversing his attainder, and 
assured them of his readiness to aid in restoring them to the unity of the 
church. They then retired, and next day (November 29th) they unanimously 


voted a petition to the king and queen, expressing their sorrow for the 
defection of the realm, and hoping through their mediation to be again 
received into the bosom of the church./ 


The motion for the reunion was carried almost by acclamation. In the lords 
every voice was raised in its favour ; in the commons, out of three hundred 
members, two only demurred, and these desisted from their opposition the 
next day. It was determined to present a petition in the name of both houses 
to the king and queen, stating that they looked back with sorrow and regret 
on the defection of the realm from the communion of the apostolic see ; that 
they were ready to repeal, as far as in them lay, every statute which had 
either caused or supported that defection; and that they hoped, through the 
mediation of their majesties, to be absolved from all ecclesiastical censures, 
and to be received into the bosom of the universal church. 


On November 30th the queen took her seat on the throne. The king was 
placed on her left hand, the legate, but at greater distance, on her right. The 
chancellor read the petition to their majesties; they spoke to the cardinal; 
and he, after a speech of some duration, absolved ” all those present, and 
the whole nation, and the dominions thereof, from all heresy and schism, 
and all judgments, censures, and penalties for that cause incurred; and 
restored them to the communion of holy church in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost.” “Amen,” resounded from every part of the hall; and 
the members, rising from their knees, followed the king and queen into the 
chapel, where Te Deum was chanted in thanksgiving for the event. The next 
Sunday the legate, at the invitation of the citizens, made his public entry 
into the metropolis ; and Gardiner preached at Paul’s Cross the celebrated 
sermon in which he lamented in bitter terms his conduct under Henry VIII, 
and exhorted all who had fallen through his means, or in his company, to 
rise with him, and seek the unity of the Catholic church. 
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A bill was now enacted which provided that all papal bulls, dispensations, 
and privileges not containing matter prejudicial to the royal authority, or to 
the laws of the realm, may be put in execution, used, and alleged in all 
courts whatsoever; and concludes by declaring that nothing in this act shall 
be explained to impair any authority or prerogative belonging to the crown 
in the twentieth year of Henry VIII; that the pope shall have and enjoy, 
without diminution or enlargement, the same authority and jurisdiction 
which he might then have lawfully exercised ; and that the jurisdiction of 
the bishops shall be restored to that state in which it existed at the same 
period. In the lords, the bill was read thrice in two days ; in the commons, it 
was passed after a sharp debate on the third reading. Thus was re- 
established in England the whole system of religious polity which had 
prevailed for so many centuries before Henr}? VIII. / 


The present parliament readily passed the bill against heresy, and the others 
which had been rejected by the last. They also made it treason to compass 
or attempt the life of Philip during his union with the queen; but even they 
would go no further, refusing to consent even to his coronation. An act, 
however, was passed, giving him the guardianship of the queen’s expected 
issue, “if it should happen to her other/vise than well in the time of her 
travail.” 


The lovesick Mary actually fancied at this time that her longing desires for 
issue were about to be gratified. At the first sight of Pole, she felt, as she 
thought, the babe moving in her womb ; this by some of the zealous was 
likened to John the Baptist’s leaping in his mother’s womb at the salutation 
of the Virgin. The council wrote that very night to Bonner to order a Te 
Deum to be sung in St. Paul’s and the other churches. Prayers were 
composed for the safe delivery of the queen, one of which ran partly thus : ” 
Give therefore unto thy servants Philip and Mary a male issue, which may 
sit in the seat of thy kingdom. Give unto our queen a little infant, in fashion 
and body comely and beautiful, in pregnant wit notable and excellent.” 
Public rejoicings were made, and the household of the prince (for so it was 
to be) was arranged. But all was mere illusion ; the pregnancy, as afterwards 
appeared, was but the commencement of dropsy. 


THE LYCIANS 


Southeast of Caria is a mountainous peninsula which was occupied by a 
nation whom the Greeks named Lycians, but who called themselves Trami- 
lians, or according to Herodotus, Termilians. In the northeast of the 
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peninsula there existed a tribe who bore the name of Milyans. Herodotus 
declares that these Milyans were formerly called Solymi, and that they were 
the original inhabitants of the country. Herodotus fui’ther states that the 
Termilians were driven from Crete with their leader Sarpedon, in 
consequence of the latter’s quarrel with his brother, Minos. Modern 
historians, however, reject the idea of a Cretan origin, as also the derivation 
which Herodotus gives for the name Lycians. The ancient writer said that it 
came from the name of Lycus, an Athenian exile who took refuge with 
Sarpedon ; but it is considered more likely that it was derived from Apollo 
Lyceus, and if this is really the case the Lycians probably worshipped a god 
of light. Another statement of Herodotus ; namely, that the Lycians 
reckoned descent through their mothers, is not confirmed by the 
monuments. 


These have been found in great numbers, and show that this people 
developed a peculiar architecture of their own, but that they subsequently 
submitted to the artistic influence of Greece, though they never copied their 
models slavishly. The Lycian tombs are very numerous ; most of them are 
built in the sides or carved in isolated fragments and pinnacles of the rocks. 
It is evident that the utmost reverence was shown to the dead, and their 
resting places were often placed in close proximity to the houses of the liv- 
ing. The inscriptions are in a language peculiar to the country, and in a 
writing resembling that used in the Peloponnesus, but distinct from it.* 
None of very ancient date has as yet been deciphered. 


To mgratiate himself with the nation, Philip caused those who were in 
confinement in the Tower for treason to be set at liberty. Through his means 
the same favour was extended to Courtenay. This young man went to the 
Continent, and died soon after at Padua. But Philip’s most popular act was 
obtaining pardon for the princess Elizabeth. As we have seen, she was now 
a prisoner at Woodstock, and Sir Henry Bedingfield proved so rigorous a 
jailer, that, it is said, hearing one day the blithe song of a milkmaid, she 
could not refrain from wishing that she were a milkmaid too, that she might 
carol thus gay and free from care. Her situation was a precarious one; as the 
daughter of Anne Boleyn, and as a Protestant in her heart, she was an object 
of aversion to the queen, who, according to Elizabeth’s assertion, actually 
thirsted for her blood. The Spanish match alone saved Elizabeth, for it 
became the interest of him who had the power to do it to protect her. 


Foxes’ tells us that when Lord Paget said that the king would not have any 
quiet commonwealth in England unless her head were stricken from the 
shoulders, the Spaniards answered, “God forbid that their king and master 
should have that mind to consent to such a mischief” ; and he adds, that 
they never ceased urging Philip till he had her released from prison. To this 
is to be added Elizabeth’s extreme prudence, which prevented her enemies 
from gaining any advantage over her, and her feigning to be a Catholic. 
Something also nmst be ascribed to the mild temper of Cardinal Pole. 
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Hatfield was now assigned to Elizabeth as a residence, under the charge of 
Sir Thomas Pope, a gentleman of honour and humanity, and she was 
frequently received at court. It was proposed to marry her to some foreign 
prince, but she steadfastly declined all the offers made to her.“ She spent 
her time chiefly in reading the classics with the learned Roger Ascham. 


THE PERSECUTIONS BEGIN 


The year 1555 opened with dismal prospects for the Protestants. The queen 
had already, even before the parliament met, made this reply to the lords of 
the council in writing: “Touching the punishment of heretics, me-thinketh it 
ought to be done without rashness, not leaving in the mean time to do 
justice to such as by learning would seem to deceive the simple; and the rest 
so to be used that the people might well perceive them not to be condemned 
without just occasion, by which they shall both understand the truth, and 
beware not to do the like. And especially within London I would wish none 
to be burned without some of the council’s presence, and both there and 
everywhere good sermons at the same time.” 


On the 23rd of January all the bishops went to Lambeth to receive the 
legate’s blessing and directions. Pole, whose natural temper was mild and 
whose character was virtuous, desired them to return to their sees and 
endeavour to win back their flocks by gentle methods. On the 25th (the 
conversion of St. Paul) there was a solemn procession through London. 
First went one hundred and sixty priests, all in their copes ; then came eight 
bishops, and lastly Bonner, bearing the host; thanksgivings were offered to 
God for reconciling them again to his church ; bonfires blazed all through 
the night, and this day was appointed to be annually observed under the 
name of the Feast of Reconciliation. On the 28th the chancellor, aided by 
the bishops Bonner, Tunstall, Heath, Thirlby, Aldrich, and other prelates, 
with the duke of Norfolk and the lords Montague and Wharton, opened his 
court under the legatine authority for the trial of heretics at St. Mary 
Overy’s in Southwark. 


The bishops Hooper and Ferrar, and Rogers, Taylor, and some other divines 
had been brought on the 22nd before the chancellor and council; they had to 
undergo the ill language and browbeating of Gardiner, but they persisted in 
maintaining their principles. Hooper and Rogers were now put on their trial. 
The former was charged with marrying, though a priest; with maintaining 
that marriages may be legally dissolved for fornication and adultery, and 
that persons so released may marry again; and with denying 
transubstantiation. He admitted the truth of all. 


Rogers was asked if he would accept the queen’s mercy and be reconciled 
to the Catholic church. He replied that he had never departed from that 


church, and that he would not purchase the queen’s clemency by relapsing 
into antiChristian doctrines. Gardiner then asked the fatal question, did he 
believe that the body of the Lord was really present in the sacrament. He 
answered that he did not. The two prisoners were brought up again, and as 
they refused to recant they were condemned on the charges already 
mentioned. Rogers requested that his poor wife, being a stranger (she was a 
German), might come and speak with him while yet he lived. ” She is not 
thy wife,” said Gardiner. “Yea, but she is, my lord,” replied Rogers, 


[‘ Courtenay had been proposed as her husband, but she had declined him 
as well as Em-manuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, and Eric, son of tlie 
Swedish kins“. She had already begun that policy of the evasion of 
marriage which so characterised her reign. ] 
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“and hath been so these eighteen years.” His request was refused. The two 
prisoners were then committed to the sheriffs, with directions to keep them 
in the CHnk till night and then to transfer them to Newgate. In order that 
the city might be enveloped in darkness, orders were given that the 
costermongers, who then, as now, sat with candles at their stalls, should put 
them out ; but the people stood with lights at their doors, and greeted, 
prayed for, and praised the confessors as they passed. 


Some days after, Bonner came to Newgate, and in the chapel performed the 
ceremony of degrading them, on which occasion he rejected the renewed 
request of Rogers to be allowed to see his wife. On the 4th of February 
Rogers was led forth to be burned in Smithfield. Immense crowds were 
assembled in the streets, who cheered and applauded him as he went along 
repeating the fifty-first Psalm. Among them he beheld his wife and his ten 
children, one of them an infant at the breast. At the stake a pardon was 
offered him if he would recant ; he refused it, and died with constancy, 
England’s Protestant proto-martyr.’ 


Hooper, whom it was determined to burn in his own diocese, was 
committed to the charge of six men of the royal guard, who were to conduct 
him to Gloucester. As it was market-day (February 9th) about seven 
thousand people were assembled, but strict orders from the comicil not to 
permit him to address the people had been received. “ A box containing his 
pardon was set before the victim. “If you love my soul, away with it!” said 
he twice. When he was fixed to the stake, one of his guards came and 
kindly fastened some bags of gunpowder about him to shorten his torments. 
The pyre was then inflamed, but most of the wood was green, and the wind 
blew the flames from him. At length it blazed up, but it sank again, leaving 
him all scorched; even the explosion of the powder did him little injury. His 
sufferings lasted for three-quarters of an hour, during which he was seen to 
move his lips constantly in prayer, and to beat his breast, which he 
continued to do with one hand after his other arm had dropped off. At 
length his agonies came to their close./ 


Of all the heroes of the Reformation, Rowland Taylor is, to our minds, the 
most interesting, because the most natural. Of a hearty, bluff English nature, 
full of kindliness and pleasantry, he is perfectly unconscious of playing a 
great part in this terrible drama, and goes to his death as gaily as toa 
marriage-feast. Fuller P says that those “who admire the temper of Sir 
Thomas More jesting with the axe of the executioner, will excuse our 
Taylor making himself merry with the stake.” He has been compared to 
Socrates in his simplicity and jocularity, his affection for his friends, and his 
resolution to shrink from no danger rather than compromise the goodness of 
his cause. 


The account which Foxe 9 has given of Rowland Taylor is held by Heber 5 
to be only inferior to the eloquence and dignity of the Phado of Plato. Tay- 
lor had been chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer, but having been appointed 
rec-tor of Hadleigh in Suffolk, he devoted himself most zealously to the 
duties of his parish. He was married and had nine children. Soon after the 
accession of Mary some zealous papists took forcible possession of his 
church and brought a priest to perform mass. Taylor remonstrated, with 
more wrath 


P Gardiner’s o statement should be noted: “It was not only Mary who 
thought it meet that heretics should be burned. Jolm Rogers, who was the 
first to suffer, had in the days of Edward pleaded for the death of Joan 
Becher. Hooper was carried to Gloucester that he might die at the one of his 
two sees which he had stripped of its property to enrich the crown.” | 


‘ The martyrs were usually enjoined not to speak. Foxe Q says that the 
council used to threaten to cut out their tongues if they did not pledge 
themselves to be silent. 
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than worldly prudence, against what he called popish idolatry; and he was 
cited to appear in London before the chancellor. He remained in 
confinement for about a year and three-quarters, when he was brought 
before the commissioners and condemned as a heretic. 


His degradation was performed by Bonner, the usual mode being to put the 
garments of a Roman Catholic priest on the clerk-convict, and then to strip 
them off. Taylor refused to put them on, and was forcibly robed by another. 
“And when he was thoroughly furnished therewith, he set his hands to his 
sides, and said, ‘ How say you, my lord, am I not a goodly fool ? How say 
you, my masters, if I were in Cheap should I not have boys enough to laugh 
at these apish toys?’ ” The final ceremony was for the bishop to give the 
heretic a blow on his breast with his crosier-staff. “The bishop’s chaplain 
said, ‘My lord, strike him not, for he will sure strike again.’ “Yes, by St. 
Peter, will I,’ quoth Doctor Taylor; ‘the cause is Christ’s and I were no good 
Christian if I would not fight in my Master’s quarrel.’ So the bishop laid his 
curse on him, and struck him not,” When he went back to his fellow- 
prisoner, Bradford, he told him the chaplain had said he would strike again ; 
“and by my troth,” said he, rubbing his hands, “I made him believe I would 
do so indeed.” We give the scene as we find it, as an exhibition of character 
and of manners. What Heber calls “the coarse vigour of his pleasantry” may 
justly appear to some as foolish irreverence. But under this rough contempt 


of an authority which he despised, there was in this parish priest a 
tenderness and love most truly Christian. « 


JOHN FOXE S ACCOUNT OF TAYLOR S DEATH 


On the next morrow after that Doctor Taylor had supped with his wife, 
which was the 5th day of February, the sheriff of London with his officers 
came to the compter by two o’clock in the morning, and so brought forth 
Doctor Taylor, and without any light led him to the Woolsack, an inn 
without Aldgate. Doctor Taylor’s wife, suspecting that her husband should 
that night be carried away, watched all night in St. Botolph’s church-porch 
be-side Aldgate, having with her two children. Now when the sheriff and 
his company came against St. Botolph’s church, Elizabeth cried, saying, “0 
my dear father! mother, mother, here is my father led away.” Then cried his 
wife, “Rowland, Rowland, where art thou?” for it was a very dark morning, 
that the one could not see the other. Doctor Taylor answered, “Dear wife, I 
am here”; and stayed. 


Then came she to him, and he took his daughter Mary in his arms; and he, 
his wife, and Elizabeth kneeled down and said the Lord’s prayer. At which 
sight the sheriff wept apace, and so did divers others of the company. After 
they had prayed, he rose up and kissed his wife, and shook her by the hand, 
and said, ” Farewell, my dear wife ; be of good comfort, for I am quiet in 
my conscience. God shall stir up a father for my children.” And then he 
kissed his daughter Mary, and said, “God bless thee, and make thee his 
servant”; and kissing Elizabeth, he said, “God bless thee. I pray you all 
stand strong and steadfast unto Christ and his word, and keep you from 
idolatry.” Then said his wife, “God be with thee, dear Rowland; I will, with 
God’s grace, meet thee at Hadley.” 


And so was he led forth to the Woolsack, and his wife followed him. At the 
coming out of the gates, John Hull [his servant] stood at the rails with 
Thomas, Doctor Taylor’s son. When Doctor Taylor saw them, he called 
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them, saying, “Come hither, my son Thomas.” And John Hull lifted the 
child up, and set him on the horse before his father; and Doctor Taylor put 
off his hat, and said to the people that stood there looking on him, “Good 
people, this is mine own son, begotten of my body in lawful matrimony; 
and God be blessed for lawful matrimony.” Then lifted he up his eyes 
towards heaven and prayed for his son; laid his hat upon the child’s head 
and blessed him; and so delivered the child to John Hull, whom he took by 
the hand and said, “Farewell, John Hull, the faithfulest servant that ever 
man had.” 


And so they rode forth to Brentwood, where they caused to be made for 
Doctor Taylor a close hood, with two holes for his eyes to look out at, and a 
slit for his mouth to breathe at. This they did that no man should know him, 
nor he speak to any man; which practice they used also with others. Their 
own consciences told them that they led innocent lambs to the slaughter. 
Wherefore they feared lest if the people should have heard them speak, or 
have seen them, they might have been much more strengthened by their 
godly exhortations to stand steadfast in God’s word and to fly the 
superstitions and idolatries of the papacy. 


All the way Doctor Taylor was joyful and merry, as one that accounted 
himself going to a most pleasant banquet or bridal. He spake many notable 
things to the sheriff and yeomen of the guard that conducted him, and often 
moved them to weep through his much earnest calling upon them to repent 
and to amend their evil and wicked living. Oftentimes also he caused them 
to wonder and rejoice, to see him so constant and steadfast, void of all fear, 
joyful in heart, and glad to die. Then said Doctor Taylor, “I will tell you 
how I have been deceived, and, as I think, I shall deceive a great many. I 
am, as you see, a man that hath a very great carcase, which I thought should 
have been buried in Hadley churchyard, if I had died in my bed, as I well 
hoped I should have done ; but herein I see I was deceived ; and there are a 
great number of worms in Hadley churchyard, which should have had jolly 
feeding upon this carrion, which they have looked for many a day. But now 
I know we be deceived, both I and they ; for this carcase must be burnt to 


ashes; and so shall they lose their bait and feeding, that they looked to have 
had of it.” 


When the sheriff and his company heard him say so they were amazed, and 
looked one on another, marvelling at the man’s constant mind, that thus, 
without all fear, made but a jest at the cruel torment and death now at hand 
prepared for him. Coming within two miles of Hadley, he desired, for 
somewhat, to light off his horse; which done, he leaped and set a frisk or 
twain, as men commonly do in dancing. “Why, master doctor,” quoth the 
sheriff, “how do you now?” He answered: “Well, God be praised, good 
master sheriff, never better; for now I know I am almost at home. I lack not 
past two stiles to go over, and I am even at my father’s house. But, master 
sheriff,” said he, “shall we not go through Hadley?” “Yes,” said the sheriff, 
“you shall go through Hadley.” Then said he, “0 good Lord! I thank thee, I 
shall yet once more ere I die see my flock, whom thou, Lord, knowest I 
have most heartily loved and truly taught. Good Lord! bless them and keep 
them steadfast in thy word and truth.” 


The streets of Hadley were beset on both sides the way with men and 
women of the town and country who waited to see him; whom when they 
beheld so led to death, with weeping eyes and lamentable voices they cried, 
saying one to another, “Ah, good Lord! there goeth our good shepherd from 
us that so faithfully hath taught us, so fatherly hath cared for us, and so 
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godly hath governed us. 0 merciful God! what shall we poor scattered 
lambs do? What shall come of this most wicked world? Good Lord, 
strengthen him, and comfort him”; with such other most lamentable and 
piteous voices. Wherefore the people were sore rebuked by the sheriff and 
the catchpoles his men that led hmi. And Doctor Taylor evermore said to 
the people, ” I have preached to you God’s word and truth, and am come 
this day to seal it with my blood.” 


At the last, coming to Aldham common, the place assigned where he should 
suffer, and seeing a great multitude of people gathered thither, he asked, 
“What place is this, and what meaneth it that so much people are gathered 
hither?” It was answered, “It is Aldham common, the place where you nmst 
suffer; and the people are come to look upon you.” Then said he, “Thanked 
be God, I am even at home”; and so alighted from his horse, and with both 
his hands rent the hood from his head. Now was his head knotted evil- 
favouredly, and clipped much like as a man would clip a fool’s head; which 
cost the good bishop Bonner had bestowed upon him, when he degraded 
him. But when the people saw his reverend and ancient face, with a long 
white beard, they burst into weeping tears, and cried, saying, “God save 
thee, good Doctor Taylor! Jesus Christ strengthen thee, and help thee; the 
Holy Ghost comfort thee”; with such other like godly wishes. Then would 
he have spoken to the people, but the yeomen of the guard were so busy 
about him that, as soon as he opened his mouth, one or other thrust a tipstaff 
into his mouth, and would in nowise pennit him to speak. 


Doctor Taylor, perceiving that he could not be suffered to speak, sat down, 
and seeing one named Soyce, he called him and said, “Soyce, I pray thee 
come and pull off my boots, and take them for thy labour. Thou hast long 
looked for them, now take them.” Then rose he up, and put off his clothes 
unto his shirt, and gave them away ; which done, he said with a loud voice, 
“Good people! I have taught you nothing but God’s holy word, and those 
lessons that I have taken out of God’s blessed book, the holy Bible; and I 
am come hither this day to seal it with my blood.” With that word, Homes, 
yeoman of the guard aforesaid, who had used Doctor Taylor very cruelly all 
the way, gave him a great stroke upon the head with a waster, and said, “Is 
that the keeping of thy promise, thou heretic?” Then he, seeing they would 
not permit him to speak, kneeled down and prayed, and a poor woman that 
was among the people stepped in and prayed with him; but her they thrust 
away, and threatened to tread her down with horses; notwithstanding she 
would not remove, but abode and prayed with him. When he had prayed, he 
went to the stake, and kissed it, and set himself into a pitch-barrel, which 
they had set for him to stand in, and so stood with his back upright against 
the stake, with his hands folded together, and his eyes towards heaven, and 
so he continually prayed. 


Four were appointed to set up the fagots, and to make the fire, which they 
most diligently did; and this Warwick cruelly cast a fagot at him, which lit 
upon his head, and brake his face, that the blood ran down his visage. Then 
said Doctor Taylor, “0 friend, I have harm enough, what needed that?” 


Furthermore, Sir John Shelton there standing by, as Doctor Taylor was 
speaking, and saying the psalm Miserere in English, struck him on the lips, 
“Ye knave,” said he, “speak Latin; I will make thee.” At the last they set to 
fire; and Doctor Taylor, holding up both his hands, called upon God, and 
said, ” Merciful Father of heaven, for Jesus Christ my Saviour’s sake, 
receive my soul into thy hands.” So stood he still without either crying or 
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moving, with his hands folded together, till Soyce with a halbert struck him 
on the head that the brains fell out, and the dead corpse fell down into the 
fire. Thus rendered the man of God his blessed soul into the hands of his 
merciful Father, and to his most dear and certain Saviour Jesus Christ, 
whom he most entirely loved, faithfully and earnestly preached, obediently 
followed in living, and constantly glorified in death, s? 


FURTHER PERSECUTIONS 


Foxe gives at length a letter written anonymously to Bishop Bonner by a 
woman he had sought to apprehend. As an index of the mood of the time, 
part of it is worth quoting : 


“T see that you are set all in a rage like a ravening wolf against the poor 
Iambs of Christ appointed to the slaughter for the testimony of the truth. 
Indeed, you are called the common cutthroat and general slaughter-slave to 
all the bishops of England; and therefore it is wis-dom for me and all other 
simple sheep of the Lord to keep us out of your butcher’s stall as long as we 


The independence of the Lycian character was not only shown in the 
peculiarly national stamp they gave to everything which they borrowed 
from the Greek, but when the Lydian kingdom extended its borders so as to 
include most of the surrounding nations, the Lycians still preserved their 
own liberties, and Herodotus records the valiant resistance of the 
inhabitants of Xanthus to the overwhelming forces of the Persian, 
Harpagus. Though greatly outnumbered, they faced him in battle, but in 
spite of their heroic efforts he at last succeeded in overpowering them and 
driving them within their city of Xanthvis ; whereupon they first collected 
their families and all their treasures within the walls of the citadel and then 
burnt it to the ground. After which they sallied forth against the enemy and 
Avere all slain, fighting to the last. 


The city of Xanthus was afterwards rebuilt and received a population of 
foreigners, to which, Herodotus asserts, there were added eighty families of 
Xanthians who had chanced to be abroad at the time of the disaster. The 
vast ruins of Xanthus proclaim it as the chief city of the Lycians, but many 
others existed. Pliny even asserts that they were once seventy in number. 
Strabo speaks of the twenty-three towns of the Lycian League. They were 
for the most part built on high ridges, and were governed by a senate and a 
general assembly of the people. The different towns had each a certain 
number of votes in the federative assembly, the number of votes being 
determined by the importance of the individual town. The supreme 
authority was vested in the Lyciarch, an official chosen by the assemb13\ 
This form of government survived after the Persian conquest, and, though 
the country was afterwards conquered by Alexander, and subsequently 
passed under the dominion alternately of the Ptolemies and Seleucids, its 
institutions were not destroyed, but continued to exist even under the 
suzerainty of Rome and down to the time of Claudius. 


Lycia was the scene of the devastations of the legendary Chimaera, whom 
Bellerophon slew ; and the latter was also said to have conquered the 
Solymi for the Lycian king. The Chima3ra is a favourite subject of 
representation 
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can. The very papists themselves begin now to abhor your bloodthirstiness, 
and speak shame of your tyranny. Like tyranny, believe me, my lord, every 
child that can any whit speak, can call you by your name and say, ‘Bloody 
Bonner is bishop of London’; and every man hath it as perfectly upon his 
fingers’ ends, as his Paternoster, how many you, for your part, have burned 
with fire and famished in prison; they say the whole sum surmounteth to 
forty persons within this three-quarters of this year. Therefore, my lord, 
though your lordship believeth that there is neither heaven nor hell, nor God 
nor devil, yet if your lordship love your own honesty, which was lost long 
agone, you were best to surcease from this cruel burning of true Christian 
men, and also from murdering of some in prison ; for that indeed offendeth 
men’s minds most. Therefore, say not but a woman gave you warning, if 
you list to take it. And as for the obtaining of your popish purpose in 
suppressing the truth, I put you out of doubt, you shall not obtain it so long 
as you go this way to work as ye do; for verily I believe that you have lost 
the hearts of twenty thousand that were rank papists within this twelve 
months.” ^ 


In Guernsey a pregnant woman was brought to the stake, and in her terror 
gave birth to a child, which a compassionate spectator attempted to save ; 
but others snatched up the infant and threw it into the flames, with the 
assent of the officers; for it was already infected with the poison of heresy 
and ought to perish! Thus, by religious persecution, man sinks in 
wickedness lower than the spirits of hell, and in stupidity below the brute 
beast.’” 


Our limits do not allow us to enter into the details of the martyrdom of 
Sanders, Bradford, and others. Suffice it to say that they all died with the 
utmost constancy, especially those who were married,‘ thus nobly refuting 
the slanderous assertions of their adversaries, that sensual pleasure was the 
bait which allured them to the reformed creed. 


It is remarkable that after the condemnation of Hooper and Rogers, the 
chancellor Gardiner sat no more, but resigned the odious office to Bonner, 
of whom it has been truly said by Mackintosh,’ that he “seems to have been 
of so detestable a nature, that if there had been no persecution he must have 
sought other means of venting his cruelty.” 


Another notable circumstance is this: On the 10th of February, 1555, 
Alfonso de Castro, a Franciscan friar and confessor to the king, preached a 


[‘ “The married clergy were observed to suffer with most alacrity. They 
were bearing testimony to the validity and sanctity of their marriage ; the 
honour of tlieir wives and children were at stake; the desire of leaving them 
an unsullied name, and a virtuous example, combined with a sense of 
religious duty ; and thus tlie heart derived strength from the very ties which 
in other circumstances might have weakened it.” — Southey.*] 
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sermon, in which he condemned these sanguinary proceedings in very 
strong terms, as contrary to both tlie text and the spirit of the Gospel. 
Whether the friar in doing so acted from conscience or the directions of 
Philip cannot be ascertained.’ If the latter was the cause, it must have been 
that Philip, seeing the horror caused by these barbarous executions, and 
knowing that they would be laid to his charge, and that he would thus lose 
all chance of obtaining the government of England, took this mode of 
clearing himself. But the stratagem, if it was such, was of no ? vaU ; ma 
few weeks the piles were rekindled, and every one knew that he had such 
influence over the queen that he could have ended the persecution at his 
pleasure. 


The possessors of the church lands, as we have seen, seem to have cared 
little about religion or conscience in comparison with their houses and 
manors; but they now ran some risk of seeing their rights of possession 
disputed. A splendid embassy, headed by Lord Montague, Thirlby, bishop 
of Ely, and Sir Edward Carne, was sent to Rome to lay the submission of 
England before the papal throne. But whUe they were on the road Pope 
Pius died, and his successor, Marcellus, followed him to the tomb within a 
few days after his elevation. The choice of the college now fell on the 
cardinal Caraffa, a man hitherto distinguished for the austerity of his 
manners. This haughty pontiff condescended to forgive the English nation 


the sin of their defection, and he confirmed the erection of Ireland into a 
kingdom. 


While England was thus brought again within the papal fold, Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer lay in prison expecting the fate which they knew 
awaited them. In the beginning of March in the preceding year they had 
been transmitted to Oxford, where they were required to dispute with a 
commission, presided over by Doctor Weston, on the subject of the 
eucharist and the mass. This disputation lasted for three days, April 13th- 
15th, 1554. The prisoners met with little but sophistry, insult, and derision ; 
and as they steadfastly maintained their opinions, they were condemned as 
heretics, “themselves, their fautors and patrons.” Cranmer, probably being 
regarded as an attainted traitor, was confined m the common gaol, which 
was named Bocardo ; the other two prelates were kept in separate houses. 


As there was no law at this time by which deniers of the real presence could 
be burned, the government was obliged to wait till parliament should have 
armed them with powers for the purpose. The prelates were therefore left in 
their prisons tQI the autumn of the following year (1555), when Brookes, 
bishop of Gloucester, came down by commission from the legate as papal 
sub-delegate, attended by two civilians, Martin and Storey, as the royal 
proctors. 


He opened his commission (September 12th) in St. Mary’s church, seated 
on a scaffold ten feet high over the high altar. Cranmer was led in, habited 
in his doctor’s dress; he took no notice of Brookes, but saluted the royal 
proctors. Brookes observed that his present situation entitled him to more 
respect. Cranmer mildly replied that he meant no personal disrespect to 
him, but that he had solemnly sworn never to readmit the bishop of Rome’s 
authority into the realm. Brookes then addressed him, charging him with 
heresy, perjury, treason, and adultery. 


Cranmer proceeded to deny the authority of the pope, and to inveigh against 
the practice of saying prayers in a foreign language. Speaking of his book 
on the eucharist, he maintained that it was conformable to the decisions of 
the church for the first thousand years. He objected to the witnesses who 


[‘ In view of the atrocities committed in Spain and the Netherlands, it is 
more probable, according to Aubrey ,w that Philip urged on the 
persecutions. According to Lingard/ the resumption of the fires was due to 
the insurrections against Mary.] 
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appeared against him as being perjured men, who had before sworn to 
renounce the pope. The next day he was cited to appear in person before the 
pope within eighty days, and was then sent back to his prison. 


On the 30th of September Brookes sat again, aided by White of Lincohi and 
Hohman of Bristol. Ridley and Latimer were brought before them. Five 
articles, two of which related to transubstantiation and the mass, were 
offered to them to subscribe. They refused, and protested against the 
authority of the court. 


They were excommunicated as impugners of the real presence, 
transubstantiation, and the propitiatory sacrifice of the mass. Some days 
after the mockery of degradation was undergone. 


The following morning (October 16th) the martyrs were led from their 
prisons to the pyre in the old city-ditch, opposite Balliol college. As Ridley 
passed by Bocardo he looked up, hoping to catch a last view of Cranmer ; 
but he was at that moment engaged in an argument with de Soto, a Spanish 
domini-can and some others. He afterwards, it is said, went up to the roof of 
the prison, whence he had a view of the pyre, and on his knees, with 
outspread hands, prayed to God to give them constancy of faith and hope in 
their agony. When the prisoners arrived at the fatal spot, they embraced 
each other, and Ridley said, ” Be of good heart, brother, for God will either 
assuage the fury of the fire or else strengthen us to abide it.” They kissed 
their stakes, knelt and prayed, and then conversed together. Doctor Smyth, a 
man who always thought with those in power, then moimted a pulpit and 
preached from the text, ” Though I give my bocly to be burned and have not 


charity it profiteth me nothing,” and the sort of charity which his discourse 
contained may be easily conjectured. When they were fastened to the stakes 
Ridley’s brother-in-law attached bags of gunpowder to them. A lighted 
fagot was then thrown at their feet. 


“Be of good comfort, master Ridley,” then said Latimer, “and play the man. 
We shall this day, by God’s grace, light in England such a candle as I trust 
shall never be put out.” He washed his hands, as it were, in the flames, and 
then stroked his face with them, and crying, ” Father of heaven, receive my 
soul!” speedily expired. Ridley’s sufferings were greatly protracted; the 
bottom of the pyre being composed of furze, with fagots heaped upon it, the 
flame beneath was at first strong, and it burned his lower extremities, but it 
then subsided. In agony he cried, “Oh, for Christ’s sake, let the fire come 
unto me!” His brother-in-law heaped on more fagots; the victim became 
enveloped in a dense smoke, when he kept crying, “I cannot burn; oh, let 
the fire come unto me!” Some of the fagots were then removed, the flame 
sprang up, the smoke cleared off, and it was seen that on one side his shirt 
was not even discoloured. He turned eagerly to the flame, the gunpowder 
exploded, and he ceased to exist. 


The arch-persecutor Gardiner soon followed his victims to the tomb. He 
had been suffering from disease of late. On the 21st of October, however, 
when the parliament met, he addressed it, and displayed even more than his 
usual powers. But the effort was too much for him ; he returned to his 
house, where he died on the 12th of November. He is said to have shown 
some penitence, for on the Saviour’s passion being read to him, when they 
came to St. Peter’s denial, he bade them stop there, for, said he, “I have 
denied with Peter, I have gone out with Peter, but I have not yet wept 
bitterly with Peter”; words, however, rather ambiguous. He was, as his 
whole life shows, a worldly minded, ambitious man, of unscrupulous 
conscience, proud and arrogant, false and artful. The reformers charged him 
with looseness and 
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incontinence of living. He was, however, an able statesman, and there is 
something not unworthy of respect in his conduct during the late reign. 


The parliament, owing cither to the want of Gardiner to manage it, or to the 
horror caused by the late sanguinary proceedings, or aversion to the Spanish 
alliance, was much less compliant than was wished. The queen’s zeal had 
already led her to give back to the church such portions of its lands as were 
in the possession of the crown; but she wished to do more, and to restore 
the tenths, first-fruits, etc., which had been transferred from the pope to 
Henry VIII by the act which made him supreme head of the church. This 
measure passed the lords without opposition, but the resistance in the 
commons was vigorous, the numbers being one hundred and ninety-three 
for, one hundred and twenty-six against, it. As a revenue of sixty thousand 
pounds a year was thus abandoned, the commons were naturally indignant 
at being called on to grant considerable supplies. “What justice is there,” 
said they, ” in taxing the subject to relieve the sovereign’s necessities, when 
she refuses to avail herself of funds legally at her disposal?” The ministers 
were finally obliged to be content with much less than they originally 
demanded. The commons refused to pass a bill of penalties against the 
duchess of Suffolk and those who had sought refuge abroad against 
persecution, and another to disable certain persons from acting as justices of 
peace; for it was known that their aversion to persecution was their offence. 
Parliament was dissolved on the 9th of December, 1555. 


When Philip found that the queen’s pregnancy had been all an illusion, and 
that there remained little or no hope of offspring, and saw the utter 
impossibility of his ever acquiring the affections of the nation, he readily 
complied with his father’s desire of returning to Flanders. He took his leave 
of the cAueen on the 4th of September, and on the 25th of the following 
month the emperor made to him the famous resignation of his dominions. ^ 
Mary meantime beguiled the tedium of his absence by persecuting her 
heretical subjects and by re-establishing the friars in their houses ; the Grey 
Friars were replaced at Greenwich, the Carthusians at Sheen, and the 
Brigittines at Sion. Westminster again became an abbey, and the house of 
the Knights of St. John rose from its ruins. She doubtless, in her blind 
fanaticism, reckoned it as not her least merit in the sight of God that in the 
course of this year not less than sixty-seven impugners of the real presence, 


of whom four were bishops and fifteen were priests, had perished in the 
flames. 


THE LAST DAYS OF CRANMER 


Cranmer still lay in prison. He had written a very manly letter to the queen, 
wherein he stated his reasons for denying the pope’s authority. To this, by 
her direction, Pole wrote a reply ; it was in his usual vague declamatory 
style, well seasoned with invective, but containing a memorable attestation 
of Cranmer’s merciful exercise of his authority. The pontiff meantime, as 
soon as the eighty days were expired, condemned him, collated Pole to the 
primacy, and issued a commission for Cranmer’s degradation. 


On the 14th of February, 1556, Bonner of London and Thirlby of Ely took 
their seats in the choir of Christ Church at Oxford as papal com- 


[* Lingard/ denies that he was the soul of the persecution, as alleged, and 
points out that while his enemies accused him of amassing between thirty 


and forty thousand pounds, his will, in which he bequeathed his all to the 
queen, showed that he possessed “but an inconsiderable sum.” ] 


P See the histories of the Netherlands and of the Holy Roman Empire. | 
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missioners. Cranmer was led in; the commission was read, dwelling as 
usual on the papal impartiality, and stating what ample time had been given 


to the accused to proceed with his appeal and defence. “My lord,” cried 
Cranmer, “what lies be these! that I, being continually in prison, and never 
suffered to have counsel or advocate at home, should procure witness and 
appoint counsel at Rome. God must needs punish this open and shameless 
falsehood.” When the commission was read, the various Romish vestments, 
made of canvas by way of insult, were produced, and he was arrayed in 
them ; a mock mitre was placed on his head, and a mock crosier in his hand. 
The brutal Bonner then began to scoff at him. “This is the man,” cried he, 
“that hath despised the pope, and now is to be judged by him! This is the 
man that hath pulled down so many churches, and now is come to be judged 
in a church! This Is the man that contemned the blessed sacrament, and now 
is come to be condemned before that sacrament!” And so he ran on, though 
Thirlby, who was a man of gentle nature and had been very intimate with 
the primate, shed floods of tears, declared that he sat there against his w^Ul, 
and implored him to recant. 


Cranmer was now civilly degraded, and might be burned; but his enemies 
would have him morally degraded also ; every engine was therefore set at 
work to induce him to recant. He was assured that the queen felt favourably 
towards him; “but then,” it was added, “her majesty will have Cranmer a 
Catholic, or she will have no Cranmer at all.” To these various temptations 
he at length yielded. 


There are in fact not less than six recantations preserved which Cranmer is 
said to have subscribed. Of these, the fifth alone contains an unequivocal 


assent to the doctrines of popery. The love of life led Cranmer into 
duplicity, and we have his own assertion that he had written or signed 
papers containing “many things untrue.” 


Aware of his duplicity, or determined that it should not save him, the 
government had sent down the writ for his execution, but his fate was 
concealed from him. Between nine and ten o’clock of March 21st, 1556, he 
was led forth to be burned in the place where his friends had suffered, but as 
the morning was wet, the sermon was to be preached in St. Mary’s church. 
He walked thither — now, it would seem, aware of his fate — between two 
friars, who mumbled psalms as they went; and as they entered the church 


they sang the Nimc dimittis, which must have assured him that his time was 
come. 


Cole then commenced his sermon, by assigning reasons why in the present 
case a heretic, though penitent, should be burned. He then exhorted 
Cranmer and assured him that masses and dirges should be chanted for the 
repose of his soul. He concluded by calling on all present to pray for the 
prisoner. All knelt. Cole then called on Cranmer to perform his promise and 
make a con- 
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fession of his faith, so that all might understand that he was a Catholic 
indeed. “I will do it,” said Cranmer, “and that with a good will.” 


He rose, put off his cap, and gravely addressed the people, exhorting them 
“not to set overmuch by the false glosing world, to obey the king and 
queen, to love one another like brethren and sistren, to give unto the poor.” 
He then declared his belief in the creed, and in all things taught in the Old 
and New Testaments. “And now,” said he, “I am come to the great thing 
that troubleth my conscience more than any other thing that I ever said or 
did in my life, and that is the setting abroad of writings contrary to the truth 
; which here now I renounce and refuse, as things written with my hand, 
contrary to the truth which I thought in my heart, and writ for fear of death 
and to save my life if might be; and that is all such papers as I have written 
or signed since my degradation, wherein I have written many things untrue; 
and forasmuch as my hand offended in writing contrary to my heart, my 
hand when I come to the fire shall first be burned. And as for the pope, I 
refuse him as Christ’s enemy and Antichrist with all his false doctrine.” At 
these words murmurs were heard. Lord Williams charged him with 


dissembling. “Alas, my lord,” said he, “I have been a man that all my life 
loved plainness, and until this time never did I dissemble against the truth; I 
am most sorry for this my fault, but now is the time in which I must strip off 
all disguise.” He would have spoken more, but Cole cried out, ” Stop the 
heretic’s mouth, and take him away.” 


He was now hurried away to the stake. He again declared ” that he repented 
his recantation right sore,” whereupon the lord Williams cried, “Make short, 
make short!” Fire being now put to him, he stretched out his right hand and 
thrust it into the flame, and held it there a good space before the fire came 
to any other part of his body, when his hand was seen of every man sensibly 
burning, crying with a loud voice, “This hand hath offended.” His 
sufferings were short, as the fire soon blazed fiercely ; his heart was found 
entire amidst the ashes./ 


Macaulay’s Estimate of Cranmer 


If we consider Cranmer merely as a statesman, he will not appear a much 
worse man than Wolsey, Gardiner, Cromwell, or Somerset. But when an 
attempt is made to set him up as a saint, it is scarcely possible for any man 
of sense who knows the history of the times to preserve his gravity. The 
origin of his greatness, common enough in the scandalous chronicles of 
courts, seems strangely out of place in a hagiology. Cranmer rose into 
favour by serving Henry in the disgraceful affair of his first divorce. He 
promoted the marriage of Anne Boleyn with the king. On a frivolous 
pretence he pronounced that marriage null and void. On a pretence, if 
possible, still more frivolous, he dissolved the ties which bound the 
shameless tyrant to Anne of Cleves. He attached himself to Cromwell while 
the fortunes of Cromwell flourished. He voted for cutting off Cromwell’s 
head without a trial when the tide of royal favour turned. He conformed 
backwards and forwards as the king changed his mind. 


He assisted, while Henry lived, in condemning to the flames those who 
denied the doctrine of transubstantiation. He found out, as soon as Henry 
was dead, that the doctrine was false. He was, however, not at a loss for 
people to burn. The authority of his station and of his gray hairs was 
employed to overcome the disgust with which an intelligent and virtuous 
child regarded persecution. Intolerance is always bad ; but the sanguinary 


in the Lycian sculptures, and it has been supposed that the origin of the 
legend may be found in the streams of inflammable gas which issue from 
the side of a mountain of the Solyma range, in the neighbourhood of 
Deliktash. 


intolerance of a man who thus wavered in his creed excites a loathing to 
which it is 
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difficult to give vent without calling foul names. Equally false to political 
and to religious obligations, the primate was first the tool of Somerset, and 
then the tool of Northumberland. When the protector wished to put his own 
brother to death, without even the semblance of a trial, he found a ready 
instrument in Cranmer. In spite of the canon law, which forbade a 
churchman to take any part in matters of blood, the archbishop signed the 
warrant for the atrocious sentence. When Somerset had been in his turn 
destroyed, his destroyer received the support of Cranmer in a wicked 
attempt to change the course of the succession. 


The apology made for him by his admirers only renders his conduct more 
contemptible. He complied, it is said, against his better judgment, because 
he could not resist the entreaties of Edward. A holy prelate of sixty, one 
would think, might be better employed by the bedside of a dying child than 
in committing crimes at the request of the young disciple. If Cranmer had 
shown half as much firmness when Edward requested him to commit 
treason as he had before shown when Edward requested him not to commit 
murder, he might have saved the country from one of the greatest 
misfortunes that it ever underwent. He became, from whatever motive, the 
accomplice of the worthless Dudley. The virtuous scruples of another 
yoimg and amiable mind were to be overcome. As Edward had been forced 
into persecution, Jane was to be seduced into treason. No transaction in our 
annals is more unjustifiable than this. 


To the part which Cranmer, and, unfortunately, some better men than 
Cranmer, took in this most reprehensible scheme, much of the severity with 
which the Protestants were afterwards treated must in fairness be ascribed. 


The plot failed, popery triumphed, and Cranmer recanted. Most people look 
on his recantation as a single blemish on an honourable life, the frailty of an 
unguarded moment. But, in fact, his recantation was in strict accordance 
with the system on which he had constantly acted. It was part of a regular 
habit. It was not the first recantation that he had made ; and, in all 
probability, if it had answered its purpose, it would not have been the last. 
We do not blame him for not choosing to be burned alive. It is no very 
severe reproach to any person that he does not possess heroic fortitude. But 
surely a man who liked the fire so little should have had some sympathy for 
others. A persecutor who inflicts nothing which he is not ready to endure, 
deserves some respect. But when a man who loves his doctrines more than 
the lives of his neighbours, loves his own little finger better than his 
doctrines, a very simple argument a fortiori will enable us to estimate the 
amount of his benevolence. 


But his martyrdom, it is said, redeemed everything. It is extraordinary that 
so much ignorance should exist on this subject. The fact is that, if a martyr 
be aman who chooses to die rather than to renounce his opinions, Cranmer 
was no more a martyr than Doctor Dodd. He died, solely because he could 
not help it. He never retracted his recantation till he found he had made it in 
vain. The queen was fully resolved that. Catholic or Protestant, he should 
burn. Then he spoke out, as people generally speak out when they are at the 
point of death and have nothing to hope or to fear on earth. If Mary had 
suffered him to live, we suspect that he would have heard mass and 
received absolution, like a good Catholic, till the accession of Elizabeth, 
and that he would then have purchased, by another apostasy, the power of 
burning men better and braver than himself. 


We do not mean, however, to represent him as a monster of wickedness. He 
was not wantonly cruel or treacherous. He was merely a supple, timid, 
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interested courtier in times of frequent and violent change. That which has 
always been represented as his distinguishing virtue, the facility with which 
he forgave his enemies, belongs to the character. Slaves of his class are 
never vindictive, and never grateful. A present interest effaces past services 
and past injuries from their minds together. Their only object is self-preser- 
vation ; and for this they conciliate those who wrong them, just as they 
abandon those who serve them. Before we extol a man for his forgiving 
temper, we should inquire whether he is above revenge or below it.v 


In contrast with the tremendous scorn of Macaulay for the weaknesses of 
Oanmer, we may quote Sir James Mackintosh in his defence. He begins 
with a citation from StrypCj^* who quotes the testimony of a Catholic eye- 
witness of Cranmer’s death. « 


Mackintosh’s Estimate of Cranmer 


” His patience in the torment, his courage in dying, if it had been for the 
glory of God, the weal of his country, or the testimony of truth, as it was for 
a pernicious error, I could worthily have commended the example, and 
marked it with the fame of any father of ancient time. His death much 
grieved every man — his friends for love, his enemies for pity, strangers for 
a common kind of humanity whereby w^e are bound to one another.” ^ 


To add anything to this equally authentic and picturesque narration from the 
hand of a generous enemy,’ which is one of the most beautiful specimens of 
ancient English, would be an unskilful act of presumption. The language of 
Cranmer speaks his sincerity, and demonstrates that the love of truth still 
prevailed in his inmost heart. It gushed forth at the sight of death, full of 
healing power, engendering a purifying and ennobling penitence, and 
restoring the mind to its own esteem after a departure from the strict path of 
sincerity. Courage survived a public avowal of dishonour, the hardest test to 
which that virtue can be exposed; and if he once fatally failed in fortitude, 
he in his last moments atoned for his failure by a magnanimity equal to his 
transgression.3 Let those who require unbending virtue in tempestuous 
times condemn the amiable and faulty primate. Others, who are not so 
certain of their own steadiness, will consider the fate of Cranmer as perhaps 
the most memorable example in history of a soul which, though debased, 
was not depraved by an act of weakness, and preserved a heroic courage 


after the forfeiture of honour, its natural spur, and, in general, its inseparable 
companion. 


The firm endurance of sufferings by the martyrs of conscience, if rightly 
contemplated, is the most consolatory spectacle in the clouded life of man ; 
far more ennobling and sublime than the outward victories of virtue, which 
must be partly won by weapons not her own, and are often the lot of her 
foulest foes. Magnanimity in enduring pain for the sake of conscience is 
not, indeed, an unerring mark of rectitude; but it is, of all other destinies, 
that which most exalts the sect or party whom it visits, and bestows on their 
story an undying command over the hearts of their fellow-men.’ 


‘ The extracts above are from the narrative of a CathoUc who was present; 
it is given by Strype in his Life of Cranmer. 


[^ The narrative of the CathoHc eye-witness quoted by Strype.] 


[‘ Compared to others of liis rank and station, Cranmer appears a miracle of 
constancy and perseverance. Lords and ladies were almost everywhere on 
the side of the queen. Elizabeth herself was an assiduous embroiderer of 
petticoats for female saints, and a devout walker in solemn processions. 
Cecil, Sadler, and all the great names we shall meet with in the next reign, 
were vacillating bondsmen of the pope. — White.jj] 
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As the translation of the Bible bears upon it the imprint of the mind of 
Tyndale, so, while the church of England remains, the image of Cranmer 
will be seen reflected on the calm surface of the liturgy. The most beautiful 
portions of it are translations from the breviary; yet the same prayers 
translated by others would not be those which chime like church-bells in the 
ears of the English child. The translations, and the addresses which are 


original, have the same silvery melody of language, and breathe the same 
simplicity of spirit. So long as Cranmer trusted himself, and would not let 
himself be dragged beyond his convictions, he was the representative of the 
feelings of the best among his countrymen. He was brought out, with the 
eyes of his soul blinded, to make sport for his enemies, and in his death he 
brought upon them a wider destruction than he had effected by his teaching 
while alive,” * 


THE PUNISHMENT OF DEAD BODIES 


The day after the murder of Cranmer, Cardinal Pole w^as consecrated 
archbishop of Canterbury, and he then assumed the public functions of the 
papal legate. He was a man of too much moderation to suit the temper of 
the furious Paul IV, who subsequently attempted to supersede him as legate, 
which attempt Mary had the spirit to resist. But he either wanted the 
inclination or the power to control the extravagant bigotry of the English 
universities, whose authorities, in 1557, perpetrated deeds that show how 
little learning is akin to wisdom when it associates itself with superstitions 
that outrage the natural feelings of mankind. 


At the period when two new colleges were founded in Oxford — ^Trinity 
by Sir Thomas Pope, and St. John’s by Sir Thomas White — that university 
was visited by the commissioners of the cardinal, who not only burned all 
the English Bibles and other heretical books, but went through the farce of 
mak-ing a process against the body of Peter IMartyr’s wife, who had been 
buried in one of the churches. They could find no witnesses who had heard 
her utter any heresies, for she could speak no English. So, under the 
direction of the cardinal, they transferred her body to a dunghill, upon the 
plea that she had been a nun and had died excommunicated, A scene 
equally disgusting was perpetrated by Pole’s commissioners at Cambridge. 
They laid the churches of St. Mary’s and St. IMichael’s under interdict, 
because the bodies of the great reformers, Bucer and Fagius, were buried in 
them. The dead were then cited to appear; but not answering to the 
summons, they were judged to be obstinate heretics, and their bodies were 
to be taken out of their graves and delivered to the secular power. On the 


6th of February these bodies were publicly burned, according to the ancient 
ceremonies, which Rome had found so effectual in the case of Wy cliff e.^ 


WAR WITH FRANCE (41557-1558 A.D.) 


Philip, who was now at war with France, was anxious to obtain the aid of 
England ; ^ for this purpose he came over in March, 1557. He assured the 
queen that it would be his last visit if he was refused, Mary was, of course, 


[‘ The resources of the kinjAdoni were at Philip’s command, and he even 
took ships of the English fleet to escort his father, the emperor, on his 
abdication, to Spain. More extra- 
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most desirous of gratifying him, but Pole and other members of the council 
were decidedly opposed to engaging England in a war for Spanish interests. 
Fortunately for Philip, just at this time Thomas Stafford, grandson to the 
last duke of Buckingham, sailed with a small force from Dieppe, landed and 
seized the old castle of Scarborough, and put forth a proclamation stating 
that he was come to deliver the nation from its present thraldom to the 
Spaniards. But no one joined him, and he was obliged to surrender on the 


fourth day (April 28th) to \ the earl of Westmoreland. 


He was brought up to London and beheaded, after being made to confess 
that the king of France had aided and encouraged him in his enterprise. The 


resistance of the council, whom the queen had in vain menaced even with a 
dismissal, was now overcome, and war was declared against France. 


The queen, who two years before had had recourse to sundry unjust and 
violent modes of raising money, put some of them now again in practice, 
especially that of privy seals, that is, letters addressed to persons of 
substance requiring them to lend the sums specified in them to the crown. 
To victual a fleet she seized all the corn that could be come at in Norfolk 
and Suffolk ; and having by the aid of impressment raised an army of ten 
thousand men, she sent it under the earl of Pembroke to join that of Philip 
in the Low Countries. In order to se-cure herself against disturbances at 
home, she put into the Tower such of the gentry as she most suspected, and 
they were taken thither either by night or muffled up that they might not be 
recognised. 


The Spanish army, when joined by the English auxiliaries, numbered forty 
thousand men. The Duke of Savoy, who commanded it, laid siege to the 
town of St. Quentin. The constable Montmorency advanced to its relief; but 
failing in his attempts to throw succour into the town, he was attacked on 


ordinary still, he ultimately succeeded in committing England to a war 
against France, when France had made an alliance with the pope against 
him as king of Spain; so the very marriage which was to confirm England 
in the old rehgion led to a war against the occupant of the see of Home. — 
GAiRDXER.a:] 


Costume in the Time of Mary 
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his retreat by the besieging army, and defeated (August 10th) with a loss of 
three thousand men. The Enghsh fleet meantime made descents on various 


parts of the coast of France. The French, however, soon had ample revenge 
on the English queen for her share in the war. The duke of Guise, who had 
been recalled from Italy, resolved to attempt a plan which had been 
suggested by the admiral Coligny for surprising Calais. In the month of 
December he assembled at Compiegne an army of twenty-five thousand 
men with a large battering train ; and while it was expected that he would 
attempt the recovery of St. Quentin, he suddenly marched for Calais, and on 
New Year’s day, 1558, he was seen approaching that town. Calais was 
surrounded by marshes, impassable during the winter, except by a dike 
defended by two castles, St. Agatha and Newnhambridge. The French 
carried the former by a vigorous assault, and the latter was soon also 
obliged to surrender ; the same was the fate of another castle named the 
Risbank, which guarded the entrance of the harbour. 


Batteries were now opened on the town and castle, and the governor, Lord 
Wentworth, was obliged to capitulate (January 7th, 1558). Guines 
surrendered shortly after ; and thus, after a possession of two hundred and 
eleven years, was lost the only acquisition of Edward III. The loss was in 
truth a real benefit to England, but neither the queen nor the people viewed 
it in that light; it was regarded as a Stain on the national character, and it 
augmented the already great unpopularity of Mary. She was herself so 
affected that, when on her death-bed, she said to her attendants, ” When I 
am dead and opened, ye shall find Calais lying in my heart.” 


Parliament when assembled (January 2bth) made a liberal grant. A fleet was 
equipped, and sent to make an attempt on the port of Brest in Brittany ; but 
it failed to achieve its object. A small squadron of ten English ships, 
however, lent such valuable aid to Count Egmont, in his attack at 
Gravelines on a French force which had invaded Flanders, as enabled him 
to give it a total overthrow. 


DEATH OF QUEEN MARY (1558 A.D.) 


The inauspicious reign of Mary was now drawing to its close. She was 
suffering under disease; she felt that she had lost the affections of even that 
portion of her people who agreed with her in religious sentiments, by her 
subserviency to the Spanish councils and by her arbitrary taxation, while 
her cruelties had drawn on her the well-merited hatred of the Protestants. 


She had also the mournful conviction that she had exercised cruelty to little 
purpose, as the heresy had been hardly checked by it ; and she knew that 
her successor, however she might now dissemble, secretly held the 
reformed doctrines, and would probably re-establish them. Finally, her 
husband, for whom she had forfeited the affection of her subjects, and for 
whom she felt such extravagant fondness, was negligent if not unkind. Her 
mind is also said to have been kept in a constant ferment by the paper-war 
that was carried on against herself and her religion by the exiles at Geneva. 


While such was the state of her mind and body she was attacked by the 
epidemic fever then prevalent, and after languishing for three months she 
breathed her last (November 17th), during the performance of mass in her 
chamber, in the forty-third year of her age. Cardinal Pole, who was ill of the 
same fever, died the following day. 


The cardinal was a man of letters, polished in manners and virtuous in 
mind, generous, humane, and to a certain extent liberal hi feeling; yet relig- 
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ion made him a traitor to his sovereign and benefactor, a scurrilous Hbeller, 
and a persecutor even unto death of those who dissented from his creed; for 
though it may be true that he did not urge on the persecution, he always 
assented to it ; antl not a week before his death, five persons, the last of the 
victims whom his own certificate had given over to the secular arm, were 
burned in his diocese. 


With the deaths of Mary, Pole, and Gardiner, ended forever the dominion of 
the papacy in England. The cruelties perpetrated by them were even of 
advantage to the reformed faith. The English nation is naturally averse to 
cruelty, and the sight of the constancy and even exultation with which the 
martyrs met their fate, while it caused pity and admiration for the sufferers, 
inspired a natural favour towards the religion which enabled men to die thus 
cheerfully, and raised doubts as to the truth of the system which required 


the aid of the stake and fagot. Hence many who were Catholics at the 
commencement of Mary’s reign were Protestants at its close; and hence her 
successor found so little difficulty in establishing the reformed faith. The 
number who perished in the flames during the four years of the persecution 
was little short of three hundred, of whom more than a sixth were women, 
and some were children and even babes.? 


Speedy says two hundred and seventy-four, Burnet “ two hundred and 
eighty-four, Collins two hundred and ninety. Lord Burleighcc (in Strype) 
states the number who perished in this reign by imprisonments, torments, 
famine and fire at four hundred, of whom two hundred and ninety were 
burned. Doctor Lingard/ says that ” almost two hundred persons perished in 
the flames for religious opinion.” S. R. Gardiner’ places the number at two 
hundred and seventy-seven — “almost all in the eastern and southeastern 
parts of England.” Aubrey” fixes on two hundred and ninety-six, including 
an archbishop, four bishops, twenty-one clergymen, eight gentlemen, 
eighty-four tradesmen, one hundred handicraftsmen, labourers, and 
servants, twenty wid-ows, twenty-six wives, and nine maidens. ” An 
unknown number perished in prison by starvation, noxious disease, or 
torture.” 


A CATHOLIC ESTIMATE OF MARY (LINGARD’s) 


It was the lot of Mary to live in an age of religious intolerance, when to 
punish the professors of erroneous doctrine was inculcated as a duty, no less 
by those who rejected than by those who asserted the papal authority.” It 
might perhaps have been expected that the reformers, from their sufferings 
under Henry VIII, would have learned to respect the rights of conscience. 
Experience proved the contrary. They had no sooner obtained the 
ascendancy during the short reign of Edward, than they displayed the same 
persecuting spirit which they had formerly condemned, burning the 
Anabaptist, and preparing to burn the Catholic at the stake, for no other 
crime than adherence to religious opinion. The former, by the existing law, 
was already liable to the penalty of death; the latter enjoyed a precarious 
respite, because his belief had not yet been pronounced heretical by any 
acknowledged authority. 


THE MYSIANS 


The Carians said that Mysus, ancestor of the Mysian nation, was the brother 
of Car and Lydus, and that this was the reason why the Mysians and 
Lydians had the privilege of worshipping in the temple of the Carian Jove. 
Xanthus of Lydia declared that they spoke a language composed of 
Phrygian and Lydian. As we only possess one specimen of the Mysian 
language, and that a somewhat doubtful one, our means of testing the 
question are somewhat inadequate, nor is our knowledge of Mysian early 
history much more satisfactory. Some ancient writers said that they came 
from Thrace, and a connection was supposed to exist between them and the 
Moesians on the Danube, the latter being regarded as emigrants from Asia 
by those who believed in the relationship between the Mysians and Lydians. 


The Mysians seem to have been driven into the interior by the Greek 
settlers who had established themselves all along their shores, and in this 
mountainous region they remained, having apparently made little progress 
in civilisation even in Persian times. 


In the Homeric catalogue the Mysians appear as the allies of Troy, and we 
hear of their being conquered by Lydia. Their subsequent fate was the usual 
one of submission to the successive monarchs of the ancient world. They 
formed part of the Syrian monarchy and after 190 B.C. their country was 
added to the territory of the king of Pergamus. In 130 B.C. they were 
included in the Roman province of Asia, after which we hear no more of 
them as a nation. 


But the zeal of Archbishop Cranmer observed and supplied this deficiency ; 
and in the code of ecclesiastical discipline which he compiled for the 
government of the reformed church, he was careful to class the 
distinguishing doctrines of the ancient worship with those more recently 
promulgated by Muncer 


e This is equally true of the foreign religionists. See Ca\v’m,dd Beza,« c and 
Melanchthon.// 
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and Socinus. By the new canon law of the metropohtan, to believe in 
transubstantiation, to admit the papal supremacy, and to deny justification 
by faith only, were severally made heresy; and it was ordained that 
individuals accused of holding heretical opinions should be arraigned 
before the spiritual courts, should be excommunicated on conviction, and 
after a respite of sixteen days should, if they continued obstinate, be 
delivered to the civil magistrate, to suffer the punishment provided by law. 


Fortunately for the professors of the ancient faith, Edward died before this 
code had obtained the sanction of the legislature. By the accession of Mary 
the power of the sword passed from the hands of one religious party to 
those of the other; and within a short time Cranmer and his associates 
perished in the flames which they had prepared to kindle for the destruction 
of their opponents. 


With whom the persecution under Mary originated is a matter of 
uncertainty. By the reformed writers the infamy of the measure is usually 
allotted to Gardiner, more, as far as I can judge, from conjecture and 
prejudice than from real information. The charge is not supported by any 
authentic document ; it is weakened by the general tenor of the chancellor’s 
conduct. 


While the ministers in prison sought to mollify their sovereign by a dutiful 
address, their brethren at liberty provoked chastisement by the 
intemperance of their zeal. On the eve of the new year, 1555, Ross, a 
celebrated preacher, collected a congregation towards midnight, 
administered the communion, and openly prayed that God would either 
convert the heart of the queen or take her out of this world. He was 
surprised in the fact, and imprisoned with his disciples ; and the parliament 
hastened to make it treason to have prayed since the commencement of the 
session, or to pray hereafter, for the queen’s death. It was, however, 
provided that all who had been already committed for this offence might 
recover their liberty, by making an hmnble protestation of sorrow, and a 
promise of amendment. 


It had at first been hoped that a few barbarous exhibitions would silence the 
voices of the preachers, and check the diffusion of their doctrines. In 
general they produced conformity to the established worship; but they also 
encouraged hypocrisy and perjury. It cannot be doubted that among the 
higher classes there were some who retained an attachment to the doctrines 
which they professed under Edward, and to which they afterwards returned 
under Elizabeth. Yet it will be useless to seek among the names of the 
sufferers for a single individual of rank, opulence, or importance. All of this 
description embraced, or pretended to embrace, the ancient creed. The 
victims of persecution, who dared to avow their real sentiments, were found 
only in the lower walks of life. Of the reformed clergy a few suffered — 
some who were already in prison, and some whose zeal prompted them to 
brave the authority of the law. Others, who aspired not to the crown of 
martyrdom, preferred to seek an asylum in foreign climes. The Lutheran 
Protestants refused to receive them, because they were heretics, rejecting 
the corporeal presence in the sacrament; but they met with a cordial 
welcome from the disciples of Calvin and Zwingli, and obtained permission 
to open churches in Strasburg, Frankfort, Basel, Geneva, Aran, and Zurich. 
Soon, however, the demon of discord interrupted the harmony of the exiles. 


Each followed his own judgment. The very prisons became theatres of 
controversy; force was occasionally required to restrain the pa5?sions of the 
contending parties, and the men who lived in the daily expectation of being 


summoned to the stake for their denial of the ancient creed, found leisure to 
condemn and revile each other for difference of opinion respecting the use 
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of habits and ceremonies, and the abstruse mysteries of grace and 
predestination. 


The persecution continued till the death of Mary. Sometimes milder 
counsels seemed to prevail; and on one occasion all the prisoners were 
discharged on the easy condition of taking an oath to be true to God and the 
queen. But these intervals were short, and, after some suspense, the spirit of 
intolerance was sure to resume the ascendancy. From the catalogue of the 
martyrs should be expunged the names of all who were condemned as 
felons or traitors, or who died peaceably in their beds, or who survived the 
publication of their martyrdom, or who would for their heterodoxy have 


been sent to the stake by the reformed prelates themselves, had they been in 
possession of the power. 


Yet these deductions will take but little from the infamy of the measure. 
After every allowance, it will be found that, in the space of four years, 
almost two hundred persons perished in the flames for religious opinion, a 
number at the contemplation of which the mind is struck with horror, and 
learns to bless the legislation of a more tolerant age, in which dissent from 
established forms, though in some countries still punished with civil 
disabilities, is nowhere liable to the penalties of death. 


If anything could be urged in extenuation of these cruelties, it must have 
been the prov-They heaped on the queen, her bishops, and her religion, 
every indecent and irritating epithet which language could supply. Her 
clergy could not exercise their functions without danger to their lives ; a 
dagger was thrown at one priest in the pulpit ; a gun was discharged at 
another; and several wounds were inflicted on a third, while he 


administered the communion in his church. The chief supporters of the 
treason of Northumberland, the most active among the adherents of Wyatt, 
professed the reformed creed ; an impostor was suborned to personate 
Edward VI; some congregations prayed for the death of the queen; tracts 
filled with libellous and treasonable matter were transmitted from the exiles 
of Germany; and successive insurrections were planned by the fugitives in 
France. 


Queen Mary 


(1516-1558 A.D.) 


ocation given by the reformers. 
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We are inclined to believe that the queen herself was not actuated so much 
by motives of policy as of conscience ; that she had imbibed the same 
intolerant opinion which Cranmer and Ridley laboured to instil into the 
young mind of Edward ; ” that, as Moses ordered blasphemers to be put to 
death, so it was the duty of a Christian prince, and more so of one who bore 
the title of defender of the faith, to eradicate the cockle from the field of 
God’s church, to cut out the gangrene, that it might not spread to the 
sounder parts.” ^ In this principle both parties seem to have agreed ; the 
only difference between them regarded its application, as often as it affected 
themselves. Still, the foulest blot on the character of Mary is her long and 
cruel persecution of the reformers. The sufferings of the victims naturally 
begat an antipathy to the woman by whose authority they were inflicted. It 
is, however, but fair to recollect that the extirpation of erroneous doctrine 
was inculcated as a duty by the leaders of every religious party. Mary only 


practised what they taught. It was her misfortune, rather than her fault, that 
she was not more enlightened than the wisest of her contemporaries. 


With this exception, she has been ranked, by the more moderate of the 
reformed writers, among the best, though not the greatest, of our princes. 
They have borne honourable testimony to her virtues; have allotted to her 
the praise of piety and clemency, of compassion for the poor, and liberality 
to the distressed ; and have recorded her solicitude to restore to opulence 
the families that had been unjustly deprived of their possessions by her 
father and brother, and to provide for the wants of the parochial clergy, who 
had been reduced to penury by the spoliations of the last government. It is 
acknowledged that her moral character was beyond reproof. It extorted 
respect from all, even from the most virulent of her enemies. The ladies of 
her household copied the conduct of their mistress; and the decency of 
Mary’s court was often mentioned with applause by those who lamented the 
dissoluteness which prevailed in that of her successor./ 


HALLAM S ESTIMATE OF MARY 


No one of our historians has been so severe on Mary’s reign, except on a 
religious account, as Carte,S‘9 on the authority of the letters of Noailles.“ 
Doctor Lingard, though with these before him, has softened and suppressed, 
till this queen appears honest and even amiable. But, admitting that the 
French ambassador had a temptation to exaggerate the faults of a 
government wholly devoted to Spain, it is manifest that Mary’s reign was 
mglorious, her capacity narrow, and her temper sanguinary; that, although 
conscientious in some respects, she was as capable of dissinmlation as her 
sister, and of breach of faith as her husband ; that she obstinately and 
wilfully sacrificed her subjects’ affections and interests to a misplaced and 
discreditable attachment; and that the words with which Carte has 
concluded the character of this unla-mented sovereign are perfectly just: 
“Having reduced the nation to the brink of ruin, she left it, by her 
seasonable decease, to be restored by her admirable successor to its ancient 
prosperity and glory.” I fully admit, at the same time, that Doctor Lingard 
has proved Elizabeth to have been as dangerous a prisoner as she afterwards 
found the queen of Scots. ‘*” 


‘ To the same purpose Elizabeth, in a commission for the burning of 
heretics, to Sir Nicholas Bacon, says, “they have been justly declared 
heretics, and therefore, as corrupt members to be cut off from the rest of the 
flock of Christ, lest they should corrupt others professing the true Christian 
faith.” 
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From this time forth the conduct of this unhappy queen was regulated 
entirely by her conscience. No one can deny her the possession of the great 
qualities of sincerity and firmness, or the character of an affectionate wife 
and zealous friend; but behind the scenes there were persons who managed 
the conscience by which all her deeds were guided ; and the nation soon 
found out that a conscientious oppressor, who thought cruelty a merit, and 
the destruction of liberty the highest duty of kings, was far more difficult to 
bear than tyrants to whom the word conscience is utterly unknown. There 
never was an instance where private virtues so uniformly turned out to be 
public wrongs. She was so conscientious a daughter, that she revenged the 
insults bestowed on her mother with death and ruin ; so conscientious a 
wife, that she made every effort to subordinate the benefit of England to the 
hostile interests of her husband ; and so conscientious a believer in the 
papal supremacy and the doctrines of the Roman faith, that she tried to 


exterminate with fire and fagots all who ventured to express a different 
opinion.] j 


R. CARUTHER’s estimate of MARY 


The temper of Mary, never frank or amiable, had been soured by neglect, 
persecution, and ill health ; and her fanatical devotion to the ancient religion 
had become the absorbing and ruling passion of her mind. She was not 
devoid of private virtues — certamly excelling Elizabeth in sincerity and 
depth of feeling ; but her virtues ” walked a narrow round ” ; and whenever 
the Romish church was in question, all feelings of private tenderness, and 
all considerations of public expediency or justice, were with Mary as flax in 
the fire. The five years of her reign are perhaps the most un-English epoch 
in our annals.*’* 
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The completed national character of England dates from the days of the 
Tudors, and mainly from the reign of Elizabeth. From this time, in dealing 
with the actors in English history we seem, more thoroughly than in any 
earlier time, to be dealing with men who are in all things our own fellows. 
One main cause of this is that the language of the sixteenth centurj’- is the 
earliest form of English which an ordinary reader can understand without an 
effort. And, as it was with language, so it was with everything else which 
goes to make up the national life. Its modern form is now completed. We 
feel that the men of Elizabeth’s day, her statesmen, her warriors, her poets, 
and her divines, are men who come near to ourselves in a way which the 
men of earlier times cannot do. A gap of more than a generation, of more 
than two generations, seems to part Wolsey from Burghley. — E. A. 
Freeman. & 


When the lords and commons assembled under Mary’s writs met they found 
parliament, according to the ancient constitution, legally dissolved by the 
decease of the sovereign. The lords, however, desired the attendance of the 
commons to receive an important communication. When the latter had 
come to the bar, Archbishop Heath, the chancellor, desired their 
concurrence, as considerable men of the realm, in the solemnities which the 
demise of the crown required, “The cause of your calling hither,” said he, 
“is to signify to you that the lords are certified that God has this morning 
called to his mercy our late sovereign ; a mishap heavy and grievous to us ; 
but we have no less cause to rejoice that God has left unto us a true, lawful, 
and right inheritress in the person of the lady Elizabeth, of whose title to the 
same (thanks be to God) we need not to doubt. Wherefore the lords have 


determined, with your consent, to pass from hence unto the palace, and 
there to proclaim the lady Elizabeth queen of this realm.” The commons 
answered by cries of “Long live Queen Elizabeth!” and both houses 
proceeded to the great gate of Westminster Hall, where she was proclaimed 
by the heralds, with the accustomed solemnities, in the midst of shouts of 
joy from the sur-267 
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rounding multitude. The lords, perhaps, considered themselves to be acting 
as counsellors of the crown; but their desire of the consent of the dissolved 
commons gave the appearance of a parliamentary proclamation to the 
solemnity. «. 


Elizabeth received the tidings of this great change in her fortunes at 
Hatfield, where she had been residing for several years in the mild custody 
of Sir Thomas Pope, but under the watchful eye of a guard. On being 
apprised of her accession she fell down on her knees, saying, ” This is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” Elizabeth almost 
immediately gave an earnest of the principles which were to govern her 
reign by accepting, on the same day, a note of advice on urgent matters 
from Sir William Cecil, whom she restored to the post of secretary of state 
which he had occupied under Edward, but from which he had been removed 
by Mary. Although he had been charged by some with compliances in the 
latter years of that princess, he was nevertheless known and trusted as a 
zealous and tried adherent of the Protestant cause. He was forthwith sworn 
a privy councillor, with his friends and followers, Parry, Rogers, and Cave. 
On the same day, also, the earl of Bedford, who had only a short time 
before returned from a visit to the Protestant exiles at Zurich, took his seat 
at the board. Though many of the privy councillors of Mary were 
reappointed, the principles of the majority of the queen’s confidential 
servants who held their sittings at Hatfield left no doubt of her policy. 


The council at Hatfield performed all the duties of administration. They 
gave orders to the admirals in the Channel ; they despatched instructions to 
the English plenipotentiaries at Cambrai ; they thanked the magistrates for 
staying prosecutions for religion; they released such as w‘ere prisoners for 
the Protestant cause. 


Orders were issued without delay for the ceremonial of the queen’s entrance 
into London. At the age of twenty-five it is easy for a queen to be 
applauded for personal attractions. We are told by the Venetian minister 
j\licheli,c that she was then “a lady of great elegance both of mind and 
body; of a countenance rather pleasing than beautiful ; tall and well made ; 
her complexion fine, though rather dark ; her eyes beautiful ; and, above all, 
her hands, which she did not conceal.” She is described by some as 
majestic, by others as haughty; but all agree that her countenance and port 
were rather commanding than alluring, yet not without a certain lofty grace 
becoming a ruler. She is mentioned by her preceptor as at the head of the 
lettered ladies of England, excelling even Jane Grey and Margaret Roper. 
<^ 


VON RAUMER S PORTRAIT OF ELIZABETH AND HER MINISTER 


Elizabeth, who was born on the 7th of September, 1533, and lost her mother 
in the third year of her age, had been hereupon wholly neglected by the 
timid servants of her passionate father, publicly repudiated by him as 
illegitimate, and left so destitute that her governess, Lady Bryan, wrote to 
Lord Cromwell : ” I beseech you to be good, my lord, to my lady, and to all 
hers, and that she m.ay have some raiment. She has neither gown, nor kirtle, 
nor petticoat, nor no manner of linen, nor foresmocks, nor kerchiefs, nor 
sleeves, nor rails, nor body stitchets, nor mufflers, nor biggins.” Afterwards, 
when 


P Her exclamation was actually the Latin equivalent: A Domino factum est 
istud, et est mirabile oculis nostris — words whicli she afterwards had 
placed on a gold coin, also striking a silver coin with the phrase Posui 
Deum adjutorem meum, ” I have chosen God as my helper.”] 


THE BITHYNIANS AND THE PAPHLAGONIANS 


Between the Olympus Mountains on the northeast of Mysia and the river 
Halys, which formed the western boundary of Cappadocia on the Pontus, 
lay the territory of the Bithynians and Paphlagonians. We know little of the 
early history of either nation. 


The PapUagoniaus are mentioned in Homer as the allies of the Trojans. 
Herodotus includes them among the nations conquered by Croesus and 
describes the equipment of the Paphlagonians in Xerxes’ army, while 
Xenophon also speaks of the numerous soldiers they were able to put into 
the field. Like the other nations of Asia Minor, the Paphlagonians passed 
successively under the dominion of Persia and Macedonia and they were 
included with Cappadocia in the territory of Eumenes ; but it was only 
when their country was annexed to the kingdom of Pontus that they ceased 
to be ruled by native princes. (Third century B.C.) 


Bithynia takes its name from the tribe of the Bithyni who, with the Thyni, 
are said to have originally crossed from Thrace. There was an older 
population which they expelled, but the tribe of the Maryandini continued 
to maintain themselves in the northeastern mountains. Bithynia shared the 
fate of its neighbour in being conquered by both Lydians and Persians, but 
in the fourth century B.C. we find the beginning of a native monarchy 
which increased in power, until, under Nicomedes I, the founder of the city 
of Nicomedia, it became an important kingdom. This kingdom 
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continued to exist till the encroaching strength of that of Pontus drove its 
sovereign to seek protection from the Roman power. It then became a 
Roman province and as such was for a time united with Paphlagonia. 


The greater part of both these countries is wild and mountainous, and they 
possess extensive forests, but in many districts the rugged country gives 
place to fertile plains and valleys. The Greeks founded cities all along the 
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Henry’s anger had been allayed, more attention was paid to her education; 
on this subject the learned Roger Ascham writes to a friend in 1550 : 


“Amongst the numberless honourable ladies of the present time my 
illustrious mistress, the lady Elizabeth, shines like a star, excelling them 
more by the splendour of her virtues and her learning than by the glory of 
her royal birth. 


” The lady Elizabeth has accomplished her nineteenth year ; and so much 
solidity of understanding, such courtesy, united with dignity, have never 
been 


Elizabeth 


(1533-1603) 


observed at so early an age. She has the most ardent love of true religion, 
and of the best kind of literature. 


“The constitution of her mind is exempt from female weakness, and she is 
endued with a masculine power of application. No apprehension can be 
quicker than hers, no memory more retentive. French and Italian she speaks 
like English; Latin with fluency, propriety, and judgment; she also spoke 
Greek with me frequently, willingly, and moderately well. Nothing can be 
more elegant than her handwriting, wheth(>r in the Greek or Roman 
characters. In music she is very skilful, but does not greatly delight. With 
respect to per- 
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sonal decoration slie greatly prefers a simple elegance to show and 
splendour/ so despising the outward adorning of plaiting the hair and 
wearing of gold, that in the whole manner of her life she rather resembles 
Hippolita than Phsedra. She read with me almost the whole of Cicero and a 
great part of Livy; from these two authors, indeed, her knowledge of the 
Latin language has been almost exclusively derived. 


“The beginning of the day was always devoted by her to the New Testament 
in Greek, after which she read select orations of Isocrates and the tragedies 
of Sophocles, which I judged best adapted to supply her tongue with the 
purest diction, her mind with the most excellent precepts, and her exalted 
station with a defence against the utmost power of fortune. 


” For her religious instruction she drew first from the fountains of Scripture, 
and afterwards from St. Cyprian, the ‘Commonplaces’ of Melanchthon, and 
similar works, which convey pure doctrine in elegant language. In every 
kind of writing she easily detected any ill-adapted or far-fetched expression. 
She could not bear those feeble imitators of Erasmus, who bind the Latin 
tongue in the fetters of miserable proverbs ; on the other hand, she approved 
a style chaste in its propriety and beautiful by perspicuity; and she greatly 
admired metaphors when not too violent, and antitheses when just and 
happily opposed.” 


The accounts given by other writers entirely coincide with those of 
Ascham. Several orations of Demosthenes and Isocrates she translated into 
Latin. 


The years of youth which Mary Stuart spent#in cheerfulness and pleasure, 
surrounded by admirers of all kinds, were passed by Elizabeth in solitude 
and silence.’ Instead of the royal diadems which adorned the brow of Mary, 
she saw the axe of the executioner suspended over her head, and the flames 
of the funeral piles arise, on which her friends and fellow-believers were 


cruelly sacrificed. A serious, learned education, and so hard a school of 
adversity, by which even ordinary men are elevated above their original 
nature, could not fail to have the greatest influence on a mind of such 
eminent powers — a character of such energy ; and this is manifest in the 
whole history of the reign of Elizabeth. 


The manner in which she chose her highest officers of state, consulted them 
in all important matters, defended them against secret as well as violent 
attacks, without ever being subject to them, proves her penetrating 
understanding and firmness of character. Such men as Nicholas Bacon, 
Francis Walsingham, William Cecil, and many others, would deserve, in 
this place, a more particular description. The first, who in the beginning was 
lord keeper of the seals, and then, till 1579, lord chancellor, is celebrated for 
his extraordinary activity and ability ; and if his son Francis was even 
superior to him in intellectual powers, he was inferior to him in probity. 


Walsingham, descended from a good family, accomplished by diligent 
study and by travelling, was a man of distinguished prudence and the most 
acute understanding. He had few equals in the art of penetrating, of gaining, 
and guiding the minds of men. As ambassador in France and Scotland, and 
in England itself, he served his queen with the greatest fidelity and 
disinterestedness till his death, which took place in 1590. He died so poor 
that 


[‘ Creighton« says that this love of simplicity soon passed away. “Indeed, it 
was never real, and Asoham’s mention of it shows that Elizabeth was acting 
a part.” Referring to her affair with Lord Seymour, he says: “She had been 
detected as a siiameless coquette; she adopted the attitude of a modest and 
pious maiden. It was the wisest thing which she could do, for the times 
were stormy.” | 


P The same contrast with the brilliant early life of Mary Queen of ocots has 
been noted. ] 
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his friends caused him to be secretly buried by night that his body might not 
be seized by his creditors. 


Next to God, says a writer with justice, Wilham Cecil was the main support 
of EHzabeth ; and Roger Ascham says of him : ” He is a young man, but 
rich in wisdom, equally versed in the sciences and in business, and yet so 
modest in the performance of his public duties that by the unanimous 
testimony of the English the praise which Thucydides gives to Pericles 
might be given to him fourfold. He knew all that ought to be known, he 
understood how to apply what he knew ; he loved his country, and was 
inaccessible to the power of money.” William Cecil, born in the year 1520, 
at Bourn, in Lincolnshire, and consequently now thirty-eight years of age, 
and thirteen years older than Elizabeth, was educated at Cambridge, and 
under the reign of Edward VI had been master of requests and afterwards 
secretary of state. Since the accession of Mary to the throne he had mostly 
lived in retirement, but was restored by Elizabeth to his former office, and 
in 1571 appointed lord high treasurer and elevated to the peerage by the title 
of baron of Burghley. 


Superior to all the little arts, intrigues and disputes of the court, “ he stood 
in a firm and exalted position with respect to his queen, with which he 
combined the most conscientious regard for the interest of the subjects, 
especially by economy in his office of treasurer. Indefatigable activity and 
strict love of truth, moderation, and noble gravity, which, however, did not 
disdain the most cheerful relaxation in a narrow circle ; love of order and 
impenetrable secrecy ; the eagle eye with which he penetrated the 
characters of men, and the clearness with which he saw and developed the 
most complex subjects, place him in the rank of the greatest statesmen 
recorded in history. 


“He is prudent who is patient,” said he, “and prudence constrains the stars. 
Modesty is a protection against envy and danger ; excessive ambition, on 
the contrary, leads to ruin. The world is a storehouse of tools, of which man 
must make himself master; there are no greater artists than diligence and 
perseverance. Counsel without resolution is but wind. War is soon kindled, 
but peace very hardly preserved. War is the curse, peace the blessing, of 


God on a nation: one year of peace brings more profit than ten years of the 
most successful war.“9’ 


Elizabeth, as we have seen, was at Hatfield when she heard of her sister’s 
death, and after a few days she went thence to London through crowds, who 
strove in giving her the strongest testimony of their affection. On her 
entrance into the Tower she could not forbear reflecting on the great 
difference between her present fortune and that which a few years before 
had attended her, when she was conducted to that place as a prisoner, and 
lay there exposed to all the bigoted malignity of her enemies. She fell on 
her knees and expressed her thanks to heaven for the deliverance which the 
Almighty had granted her from her bloody persecutors; a dolivorance, she 
said, no less miraculous than that which Daniel had received from the den 
of lions. This act of pious gratitude seems to have been the last 
circumstance in which she remembered any past hardships and injuries. 


With a prudence and magnanimity truly laudable she buried all offences in 
oblivion, and received with affability even those who had acted with the 
greatest malevolence against her; Sir Henry Bedingfield himself, to whose 
custody she had been committed, and who had treated her with severity, 


‘Elizabeth called him her “spirit.” Lodge/ says: ” Burghley delythe with 
matters of the state only. With these love matters he will not meddle any 
way.” He had indeed sometimes reason to complain, but he always became 
reconciled to the queen. They were made for each other. 
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never felt, during the whole course of her reign, any effects of her 
resentment. Yet was not the gracious reception which she gave 
unclistinguishing : when the bishops came to make their obeisance to her, 
she expressed to all of them sentiments of regard, except to Bonner, from 
whom she turned aside as from a man polluted with blood, who was a just 
object of horror to every heart susceptible of humanity. 


After employing a few days in ordering her domestic affairs, Elizabeth 
notified to foreign courts her sister’s death and her own accession. She sent 
Lord Cobham to the Low Countries, where Philip then resided, and she 
took care to express to that monarch her gratitude for the protection which 
he had afforded her, and her desire of persevering in that friendship which 
had conmienced between them. 


Philip, who had long foreseen this event, and who still hoped, by means of 
Elizabeth, to obtain that dominion over England of which he had failed in 
espousing Mary, immediately despatched orders to the duke of Feria, his 
ambassador at London, to make proposals of marriage to the queen, and he 
offered to procure from Rome a dispensation for that purpose ; but 
Elizabeth soon came to the resolution of declining the proposal. 


She saw that the nation had entertained an extreme aversion to the Spanish 
alliance, and that one great cause of the popularity which she herself 
enjoyed was the prospect of being freed, by her means, from the danger of 
foreign subjection. She was sensible that her affinity with Philip was 
exactly similar to that of her father with Catherine of Aragon, and that her 
marrying that monarch was, in effect, declaring herself to be illegitimate, 
and incapable of succeeding to the throne ; and though the power of the 
Spanish monarchy might be sufficient to support her title, her masculine 
spirit disdained such precarious dominion, which, as it would depend solely 
on the power of another, nmst be exercised according to his inclinations. 
But while these views prevented her from entertaining any thoughts of a 
marriage with Philip, she gave him an obliging though evasive answer, and 
he still retained such hopes of success that he sent a messenger to Rome 
with orders to solicit the dispensation. 


DID ELIZABETH NOTIFY THE POPE OF HER ACCESSION? 


Hume says : ” The queen, on her sister’s death, had written a letter to Sir 
Edward Carne, the English ambassador at Rome, to notify her accession to 
the pope; but the precipitate nature of Paul broke through all the cautious 
measures concertecl by this young princess. He told Carne that England 
was a fief of the holy see, and it was great temerity in Elizabeth to have 


assumed, without his participation, the title and authority of queen; that, 
being illegitimate, she could not possibly inherit that kingdom ; nor could 
he annul the sentence pronounced by Clement VII and Paul II with regard 
to Henry’s marriage ; that were he to proceed with rigour, he should punish 
this criminal invasion of his rights by rejecting all her applications; but, 
being willing to treat her with paternal indulgence, he would still keep the 
door of grace open ; and if she would renounce all pretensions to the crown, 
and submit entirely to his will, she should experience the utmost lenity 
compatible with the dignity of the apostolic see. When this answer was 
reported to Elizabeth, she was astonished at the character of that aged 
pontiff; and having recalled her ambassador, she continued with more 
determined resolution to pursue those measures which already she had 
secretly embraced.” 
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This picturesque incident was universally accepted tUl recent years, since 
when it has been proved that Carne was never recognised by Elizabeth as 
her ambassador, and seems to have ignored the pope entirely, and to have 
shown towards him an attitude of determined independence. « 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION 


The queen, as we have seen, not to alarm the partisans of the Catholic 
religion, had retained eleven of her sister’s councillors ; but in order to 
balance their authority she added eight more, who were known to be 
inclined to the Protestant communion : ^ the marquis of Northampton, the 
earl of Bedford, Sir Thomas Parry, Sir Edward Rogers, Sir Ambrose Cave, 
Sir Francis Knollys, Sir Nicholas Bacon, and Sir William Cecil. 


With these councillors, particularly Cecil, she frequently deliberated 
concerning the expediency of restoring the Protestant religion, and the 


means of executing that great enterprise. Cecil told her that the greater part 
of the nation had ever since her father’s reign inclined to the Reformation; 
and though her sister had constrained them to profess the ancient faith, the 
cruelties exercised by her ministers had still more alienated their affections 
from it ; that, happily, the interests of the sovereign here concurred with the 
inclinations of the people ; nor was her title to the crown compatible with 
the authority of the Roman pontiff : that a sentence so solemnly pronounced 
by two popes against her mother’s marriage could not possibly be recalled 
without inflicting a mortal wound on the credit of the see of Rome; and 
even if she were allowed to retain the crown, it would only be on an 
uncertain and dependent footing; that this circumstance alone 
counterbalanced all dangers whatsover; and these dangers themselves, if 
narrowly examined, would be found very little formidable; that though the 
bigotry or ambition of Henry or Philip might incline them to execute a 
sentence of excommunication against her, their interests were so 
incompatible that they never could concur in any plan of operations ; and 
the enmity of the one would always insure to her the friendship of the other 
; that if they encouraged the discontent of her Catholic subjects, their 
dominions also abounded with Protestants, and it would be easy to retaliate 
upon them ; that even such of the English as seemed at present zealously 
attached to the Catholic faith would, most of them, embrace the religion of 
their new sovereign; and the nation had of late been so much accustomed to 
these revolutions that men had lost all idea of truth and falsehood in such 
subjects : that the authority of Henry VIII, so highly raised by many 
concurring circumstances, first inured the people to this submissive 
deference, and it was the less difficult for succeeding princes to continue 
the nation in a track to which it had so long been accustomed ; and that it 
would be easy for her, by bestowing on Protestants all preferment in civil 
offices and the militia, the church and the universities, both to insure her 
own authority, and to render her religion entirely predominant. 


The education of Elizabeth, as well as her interest, led her to favour the 
Reformation, and she remained not long in suspense with regard to the 
party which she should embrace. But, though determined in her own mind, 
she resolved to proceed by gradual and secure steps, and not to imitate the 


[‘ In a body composed of sudi discordant elements much liarmony could 
not be expected; but this council w;i.s rather for sliow tlian real use; there 
was another and secret cabinet, consisting of Cecil and his particular 
friends, who possessed the ear of the queen, and controlled through her 
every department in the state. — Lingard.j] 


H. w. — VOL. XIX. T 
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example of Mary, in encouraging the bigots of her party to make 
immediately a violent invasion on the established religion. She thought it 
requisite, however, to discover such symptoms of her intentions as might 
give encouragement to the Protestants, so much depressed by the late 
violent persecutions. She immediately recalled all the exiles, and gave 
liberty to the prisoners who were confined on account of religion. We are 
told of a pleasantry of one Rainsford on this occasion, who said to the 
queen that he had a petition to present her in behalf of other prisoners called 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; she readily replied, that it behoved her 
first to consult the prisoners themselves, and to learn of them whether they 
desired that liberty which he demanded for them. 


Elizabeth also proceeded to exert in favour of the reformers some acts of 
power which were authorised by the extent of royal prerogative during that 
age. Finding that the Protestant teachers, irritated by persecution, broke out 
in a furious attack on the ancient superstition, and that the Romanists 
replied with no less zeal and acrimony, she published a proclamation, by 
which she inhibited all preaching without a special license ; and though she 
dispensed with these orders in favour of some preachers of her own sect, 
she took care that they should be the most calm and moderate of the party. 
She also suspended the laws so far as to order a great part of the service — 
the litany, the Lord’s Prayer, the creed, and the Gospels — to be read in 
English. And having first published injunctions that all the churches should 
conform themselves to the practice of her own chapel, she forbade the host 


to be any more elevated in her presence — an innovation which, however 
frivolous it may appear, implied the most material consequences. 


THE CORONATION AND FIRST PARLIAMENT (JANUARY, 1559) 


These declarations of her intentions concurring with preceding susp cions 
made the bishops foresee, with certainty, a revolution in religion. They 
therefore refused to officiate at her coronation, January 15th, and it was 
with some difficulty that the bishop of Carlisle was at last prevailed on to 
perform the ceremony.’ When she had been conducted through London the 
day before her coronation, amidst the joyful acclamations of her subjects, a 
boy, who personated Truth, was let down from one of the triumphal arches 
and presented to her a copy of the Bible. She received the book with the 
most gracious deportment, placed it next her bosom, and declared that, 
amidst all the costly testimonies which the city had that day given her of 
their attachment, this present was by far the most precious and most 
acceptable. 


Such were the innocent artifices by which Elizabeth insinuated herself into 
the affections of her subjects. Open in her address, gracious and affable in 
all public appearances, she rejoiced in the concourse of her subjects, entered 
into all their pleasures and amusements, and without departing from her 
dignity — which she knew well how to preserve — she acquired a 
popularity beyond what any of her predecessors or successors ever could 
attain. Her own sex exulted to see a woman hold the reins of empire with 
such prudence and fortitude; and while a young princess of twenty-five 
years, who possessed all the graces and insinuation though not all the 
beauty of her sex, courted the affections of individuals by her civilities, of 
the public by her 


[‘ Mass was sung as usual at the coronation. ] 


[‘ “How reverendlie did she, with both her hands, take it, kiss it, and lay it 
upon her breast!” says Holinshed.*] 


coast, of which Sinope in Paphlagonia was the most important and the last 
place in that country to submit to the rule of Pontus (183 B.C.). 


In the native language Armenia is called Haik, and accordingly in the native 
legend we find the name of Haik ascribed to the founder of the first 
Armenian kingdom. This hero was said to be the fourth in descent from 
Japhet, and to have fled with a band of followers into the mountains of 
Ararat in consequence of the tyranny of Belus, king of Babylon, whom he 
afterwards defeated in a battle on the shores of Lake Van. The inscriptions 
reveal a close resemblance between the Babylonian writing and that used by 
the people of Urartu, the name employed in the Assyrian inscriptions for the 
country of Ararat. A distinction is however to be drawn between two races, 
the Armenians proper, who are of Aryan origin, and probably first appeared 
about the sixth century B.C., and the Alarodians, who were previously 
settled in the country and were eventually completely absorbed by the 
newcomers. It is the Alarodians, mentioned only by Herodotus, who seem 
to have possessed an affinity with the Babylonians. 


A descendant of Haik is said to have extended his power even as far as 
Syria and Cappadocia and to have entered into alliance with Ninus of 
Assyria. The legend further states that Semiramis (Shamiram), queen of 
Assyria, made war on Araj of Armenia who had refused her love, and that 
she defeated and slew him in battle, after which she gave Armenia to 
Cardus. But Cardus rebelled against her and suffered the same fate as his 
predecessor, though his descendants were permitted to retain the throne as 
vassals to Assyria, till on the dissolution of the empire they recovered their 
independence. A later king, Tigranes, appears as the ally of Cyrus and the 
slayer of his rival Astyages. Tigranes is mentioned by Xenophon, but the 
value of the rest of the legendary history is extremely doubtful. The 
Assyrian inscriptions make frequent mention of expeditions into the 
Armenian territory. It was divided into various principalities. The Haikian 
dynasty had its seat at Armavir beyond the Araxes, and Van on the lake of 
the same name was a very ancient capital. The Haikian dynasty continued 
to reign till Alexander the Great defeated Vahi in 317 B.C. The eastern 
portion of Armenia was constituted an independent kingdom by Artaxias in 
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services, her authority, though corroborated by the strictest bands of law 
and rehgion, appeared to be derived entirely from the choice and inclination 
of the people. 


A sovereign of this disposition was not likely to offend her subjects by any 
useless or violent exertions of power; and Elizabeth, though she threw out 
such hints as encouraged the Protestants, delayed the entire change of 
religion till the meeting of the parliament which was summoned to 
assemble. The elections had gone entirely against the Catholics, who seem 
not indeed to have made any great struggle for the superiority,’\ and the 
houses met, January 25th, 1559, in a disposition of gratifying the queen in 
every particular which she could desire of them. They began the session 
with an unanimous declaration that Queen Elizabeth was, and ought to be, 
as well by the word of God as the common and statute laws of the realm, 
the lawful, undoubted, and true heir to the crown, lawfully descended from 
the blood-royal, according to the order of succession settled in the 35th of 
Henry VIII. 


This act of recognition was probably dictated by the queen herself and her 
ministers ; and she showed her magnanimity as well as moderation in the 
terms which she employed on that occasion. She followed not Mary’s 
practice in declaring the validity of her mother’s marriage, or in expressly 
repealing the act formerly made against her own legitimacy. She knew that 
this attempt must be attended with reflections on her father’s memory, and 
on the birth of her deceased sister ; and as all the world was sensible that 
Henry’s divorce from Anne Boleyn was merely the effect of his usual 
violence and caprice, she scorned to found her title on any act of an 
assembly which had too much prostituted its authority by its former 
variable, servile, and iniquitous decisions. Satisfied, therefore, in the 
general opinion entertained with regard to this fact, which appeared the 
more undoubted the less anxiety she discovered in fortifying it by votes and 
inquiries, she took possession of the throne both as her birthright and as 
insured to her by former acts of parliament, and she never appeared anxious 
to distinguish these titles. 


The first bill brought into parliament with a view of trying their disposition 
on the head of religion was that for suppressing the monasteries lately 
erected, and for restoring the tenths and first-fruits to the queen. This point 
being gained with much difficulty, a bill [called the act of supremacy] was 
next introduced annexing the supremacy to the crown; and though the 
queen was there denominated Supreme Governess, not Supreme Head, of 
the church, it conveyed the same extensive power which under the latter 
title had been exercised by her father and brother. 


All the bishops who were present in the upper house strenuously opposed 
this law, and as they possessed more learning than the temporal peers they 
triumphed in the debate ; but the majority of voices in that house as well as 
amongst the commons was against them. By this act the crown, without the 
concurrence either of the parliament or even of the convocation, was vested 
with the whole spiritual power; might repress all heresies, might establish 
or repeal all canons, might alter every point of discipline, and might ordain 
or abolish any religious rite or ceremony. In determining heresy, the 
sovereign was only limited (if that could be called a limitation) to such 
doctrines as had been adjudged heresy by the authority of the Scripture, by 
the first four general councils, or by any general council which followed the 
Scripture as their rule, or to such other doctrines as should hereafter be 
denominated heresy by the parliament and convocation. 


e Notwithstanding the bias of the nation towards the Protestant sect, it 
appears that some violence, at least according to our present ideas, was used 
in these elections. 
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In order to exorcise this authority, the queen, by a clause of thp act, was 
empowered to name commissioners, either laymen or clergymen, as she 
should think proper;/ and on this clause was afterwards founded the court 
of Ecclesiastical Commission, which assumed large discretionary, not to say 
arbitrary powers, totally incompatible with any exact boundaries in the 


constitution. Their proceedings, indeed, were only consistent with absolute 
monarchy, but were entirely suitable to the genius of the act on which they 
were established — an act that at once gave the crown alone all the power 
which had formerly been claimed by the popes, but which even these 
usurping prelates had never been able fully to exercise, without some 
concurrence of the national clergy. 


Whoever refused to take an oath acknowledging the queen’s supremacy was 
incapacitated from holdmg any office; whoever denied the supremacy, or 
attempted to deprive the queen of that prerogative, forfeited, for the first 
offence, all his goods and chattels ; for the second, was subjected to the 
penalty of a premunire ; but the third offence was declared treason. These 
punishments, however severe, were less rigorous than those which were 
formerly, during the reigns of her father and brother, inflicted in like cases. 


A law was passed confirming all the statutes enacted in King Edward’s time 
with regard to religion. The nomination of bishops was given to the crown 
without any election of the chapters; the queen was empowered, on the 
vacancy of any see, to seize all the temporalities, and to bestow on the 
bishop-elect an equivalent in the impropriations belonging to the crowTi. 
This pretended equivalent was commonly much inferior in value; and thus 
the queen, amidst all her concern for religion, followed the example of the 
preceding reformers in committing depredations on the ecclesiastical 
revenues. 


The bishops and all incumbents were prohibited from alienating their 
revenues, and from letting leases longer than twenty-one years or three 
lives. This law seemed to be meant for securmg the property of the church ; 
but as an exception was left in favour of the crown, great abuses still 
prevailed. It was usual for the courtiers during this reign to make an 
agreement with a bishop or incumbent, and to procure a fictitious alienation 
to the queen, who afterwards transferred the lands to the person agreed on. 
This method of pillaging the church was not remedied till the beginning of 
James I. The present depression of the clergy exposed them to all mjuries; 
and the laity never stopped till they had reduced the church to such poverty 
that her plunder was no longer a compensation for the odium incurred by it. 


A solemn and public disputation was held during this session, in presence 
of Lord Keeper Bacon, between the divines of the Protestant and those of 
the Catholic communion. The champions appointed to defend the religion 
of the sovereign were, as in all former instances, entirely triumphant ; and 
the papal disputants, being pronounced refractory and obstinate, were even 
punished by imprisonment. Emboldened by this victory, the Protestants 
ventured on the last and most important step, and brought into parliament a 
bill [called 


[‘ Mackintosh <i says: “Nothing can be urged in defence of such a clause, 
considered even as a menace, but the disposition of the consistent adherents 
of papal supremacy to deny the legitimate birth and dispute the civil 
authority of the queen. Two temporal peers and nine prelates voted against 
the bill. On its return from the commons, however, the lay lords withdrew 
their opposition, but the spiritual ones persevered. Tlie next act, for re- 
establishing the common prayer book of Edward VI, gave occasion to more 
serious scruples, and excited a more numerous as well as firmer resistance. 
The clause subjecting the ministers of the established churcli to punishment 
for disobedience, is rather to be blamed as a departure from clemency than 
as a breach of justice. The severe penalties denounced against all who 
libelled the authorised ritual, though they would now be condemned, were 
probably then blamed, if at all, for laxity.” ] 
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the act of uniformity] for abolishing the mass and re-establishing the liturgy 
of King Edward. Penalties were enacted, as well against those who departed 
from this mode of worship as against those who absented themselves from 


the church and the sacraments. And thus in one session, without any 
violence, tumult, or clamour, was the whole system of religion altered, on 
the very commencement of a reign, and by the will of a young woman 
whose title to the cro\Mi was by many thought liable to great objections : 
an event which, though it may appear surprising to men in the present age, 
was everywhere expected on the first intelligence of Elizabeth’s accession. 


The commons also made a sacrifice to the queen, more dif/.cult to obtain 
than that of any articles of faith: they voted a subsidy of four shillings in the 
pound on land, and two shillings and eight pence on movables, together 
with two fifteenths. The house in no instance departed from the most 
respectful deference and com-plaisance towards the queen. Even the 
importunate address which they made her on the conclasion of the session, 
to fix her choice of a husband, could not, they supposed, be very 
disagreeable to one of her sex and age. The address was couched in the 
most respectful expressions, yet met with a refusal from the queen. She told 
the speaker that as the application from the house was conceived in general 
terms, only recommending marriage without pretending to direct her choice 
of a husband, she could not take offeree at the address, or regard it 
otherwise than as a new instance of their affectionate attachment to her; that 
any farther interposition on their part would have ill become either them to 
make as subjects, or her to bear as an independent princess ; that even while 
she was a private person, and exposed to much danger, she had always 
declined that engagement, which she regarded as an incumbrance; much 
more, at present, would she persevere in this sentiment, when the charge of 
a great kingdom was committed to her, and her life ought to be entirely 
devoted to promotmg the interests of religion and the happiness of her 
subjects. 


That as England was her husband, wedded to her by this pledge (and here 
she showed her finger with the same gold ring upon it with which she had 
solemnly betrothed herself to the kingdom at her inaugiu’ation), so all 
Englishmen were her children ; and while she was employed in rearing or 
governing such a family, she could not deem herself barren, or her life 
useless and unprofitable; that if she ever entertained thoughts of changing 
her condition, the care of her subjects’ welfare would still be uppermost in 
her thoughts; 


A Rich Merchant of London 


(Time of Elizabeth) 
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but should she hve and die a virgin, she doubted not but divine Providence, 
seconded by their counsels and her own measures, would be able to prevent 
all dispute with regard to the succession, and secure them a sovereign who, 
perhaps better than her own issue, would imitate her example in loving and 
cherishing her people ; and that, for her part, she desired that no higher 
character or fairer remembrance of her should be transmitted to posterity 
than to have this inscription engraved on her tombstone, when she should 
pay the last debt to nature : ” Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a 
maiden queen.” 


After the prorogation of the parliament, May 8th, the laws enacted with 
regard to religion were put in execution ^ and met with little opposition 
from any quarter. The liturgy was again introduced in the vulgar tongue, 
and the oath of supremacy was tendered to the clergy. The number of 
bishops had been reduced to fourteen by a sickly season which preceded; 
and all these, except the bishop of Llandaff,\ having refused compliance, 
were degraded from their sees ; but of the inferior clergy throughout all 
England, where there were near ten thousand parishes, only eighty rectors 
and vicars, fifty preb-endaries, fifteen heads of colleges, twelve 
archdeacons, and as many deans sacrificed their livings to their religious 
principles. Those in high ecclesiastic stations, being exposed to the eyes of 
the public, seem chiefly to have placed a point of honour in their 
perseverance ; but on the whole, the Protestants, in the former change 
introduced by Mary, appear to have been much more rigid and 
conscientious.“ 


The second statute trenched more on the natural rights of conscience; it 
prohibited, under pain of forfeiting goods and chattels for the first offence, 
of a year’s imprisonment for the second, and imprisonment for life for the 
third, the using of any but the established liturgy of the church of England ; 
and it moreover imposed a fine of one shilling on everyone that should 
absent himself from the only true Protestant church on Sunday and 
holidays. By this act the Catholic rites, however privately celebrated, were 
interdicted. In some respects, where it was not deemed expedient to irritate 
persons of very high rank, the government connived at the secret or 
domestic exercise of the Roman religion; but such cases were rare, even in 
the early part of Elizabeth’s reign; and the restored Protestant clergy, who 
had learned no toleration from their own sufferings, propelled the agents of 
government into the paths of persecution. As early as 1561, Sir Edward 
Waldegrave and his lady were sent to the Tower for hearing mass and 
keeping a popish priest in their house. Many others were punished for the 
same offence about the same time. The penalty for causing mass to be said 
was only one hundred marks for the first offence, but these cases seem to 
have been referred to the Protestant high commission court, and the 
arbitrary Star Chamber, whose violence, however illegal, was not often 
checked. 


It is dishonest to deny so obvious a fact, nor can the denial now serve any 
purpose ; it was this commencement of persecution that drove many 
English Catholics beyond the seas, and gave rise to those associations of 
unhappy and desperate exiles which continued to menace the throne of 
Elizabeth even 


e It is thought remarkable by Camden,’ that though this session was the first 
of the reign, no person was attainted, but, on the contrary, some restored in 
blood by the parliament— a good symptom of the lenity, at least of the 
prudence, of the queen’s government; and that it should appear remarkable, 
is a proof of the rigour of preceding reigns. 


‘ Kitchen, who was originally a Benedictine monk, always believed or 
professed according to the last act of parliament, which meant the last 
enunciation of the royal will. In the time of Henry VIII, when he received 


the see, he professed the mitigated Romanism held by that monarch; in the 
time of Edward VI he became a complete Protestant; and when Mary 
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down to the last years of her long reign. In the same year, 1559, which saw 
the enforcing of the statutes of supremacy and uniformity, the queen 
published certain injunctions after the manner of those of her brother, and, 
for the larger part, expressed in the very same words as those of Edward, 
twelve years before. There was, however, a greater decency of language in 
several of the clauses, and the church of Rome was treated with more 
courtesy than in Edward’s time. According to Edward’s commands, images, 
shrines, pictures, and the like, were to be destroyed, nor was any memory of 
the same to be left in walls and glass windows. Elizabeth enjoined that “the 
walls and glass windows shall be nevertheless preserved.” 


Meanwhile the monastic establishments were universally broken up; three 
whole convents of monks and nuns were transferred from England to the 
Continent; many of the dispossessed clergy were conveyed to Spain in the 
retinue of Feria.” 


After these enactments it devolved on the queen to provide a new hierarchy 
for the new church. Before winter all Queen Mary’s prelates had been 
weeded out of the church, with the exception of Kitchen, who submitted to 
take the oath, and in consequence was suffered to retain the see of Llandaff 
. To supply their places a selection had been made out of the exiles who 
hastened back from Geneva, Basel, and Frankfort, and out of the clergymen 
in England, who during the last reign had distinguished themselves by their 
attachment to the reformed worship. At their head Elizabeth resolved to 
place, as metropolitan, both through respect to the memory of her mother 
and in reward of his own merit. Dr. Matthew Parker, formerly chaplain to 
Anne Boleyn, and, under Edward, dean of the church of Lincoln. In 
obedience to a conge d’elire, he was chosen by a portion of the chapter, the 
major part refusing to attend ; but four months were suffered to elapse 


between his election and his entrance on the archiepiscopal office. This was 
on account of two very extraordinary impediments. By the revival of the 
25th of Henry VIII, it was made necessary that the election of the 
archbishop should be confirmed, and his consecration be performed by four 
bishops. 


But how were four bishops to be found, when, by the deprivation of the 
Catholic prelates, there remained in the kingdom but one lawful bishop — 
he of Llandaff ? Again, the use of the ordinal of Edward VI had been 
abolished by parliament in the last reign, that of the Catholic ordinal by 
parliament in the present ; in what manner, then, was Parker to be 
consecrated, when there existed no form of consecration recognised by law? 
Six theologians and canonists were consulted, who returned an opinion that 
in a case of such urgent necessity the queen possessed the power of 
supplying every defect through the plenitude of her ecclesiastical authority 
as head of the church. In conformity with this answer a commission with a 
sanatory clause was issued, and four of the commissioners — Barlow, the 
deprived bishop of Bath, and Hodgkin, once suffragan of Bedford, who had 
both been consecrated according to the Catholic pontifical, and Scory, the 
deprived bishop of Chichester, ancl Coverdale, the deprived bishop of 
Exeter, who had both been consecrated according to the reformed ordinal 
— proceeded to confirm the election of Parker, and then to consecrate him 
after the form adopted towards the close of the reign of Edward VI. A few 
days later, Parker, as archbishop, confirmed the election of two of those by 
whom his own election had been confirmed — of Barlow to the see of 
Chichester, and of Scory to that of Hereford ; and then, 


came to the crown, he turned back to the point from which he liad originally 
started, and became once more a thorough papist. Now he turned Protestant 
again, and was allowed to keep the bishopric of Llandaff to the year 1563, 
when he died. — Soames.”* 
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assuming them for his assistants — for three bishops were requisite by law 
— confirmed and consecrated all the other prelates elect. ^ 


The new bishops, however, were doomed to meet with a severe 
disappointment on their very entry into office. It had been the uniform 
practice, wherever the Reformation penetrated, to reward the services of its 
lay abettors out of the possessions of the church ; but in England it was 
conceived that few gleanings of this description could now remain, after the 
spoliations of the late reigns. Still the ingenuity of Elizabeth’s advisers 
discovered a resource hitherto unobserved, and had procured two acts to be 
passed in the late parliament, by the first of which all the ecclesiastical 
property restored by Queen Mary to the church was reannexed to the crown 
; and by the other the queen was empowered, on the vacancy of any 
bishopric, to take possession of the lands belonging to such bishopric, with 
the exception of the chief mansion-house and its domain, on condition that 
she gave in return an equivalent in tithes and parsonages appropriate. Now, 
by the deprivation of the Catholic prelates every bishopric but one had 
become vacant, and commissioners had already been appointed to carry into 
effect the exchange contemplated by the act. 


The new prelates saw with dismay this attempt to tear from their respective 
sees the most valuable of their possessions. They ventured to expostulate 
with their royal patroness; they appealed to her charity and piety; they 
offered her a yearly present of one thousand pounds. But their efforts were 
fruitless ; she refused to accept their homage, or to restore their 
temporalities, till the work of spoliation was completed. Then they accepted 
their bishoprics in the state to which they had been reduced ; and the lands 
taken from them were distributed by the queen among the more needy or 
the more rapacious of her favourites. 


After the consecration of the new bishops there was little to impede the 
progress of the reformed worship. With the aid of commissions, injunctions, 
and visitations, the church was gradually purged of the non-juring clergy; 
but their absence left a considerable vacancy, which was but inadequately 
supplied by the reformed ministers, and it became necessary to establish for 
the moment a class of lay instructors, consisting of mechanics, licensed to 


190 B.C., and under a later dynasty, the Arsacid, it seemed likely to become 
the centre of a great empire. The Romans, however, stepped in and its king 
Artavasdes, having been taken prisoner by Antony, was beheaded in the 
year 30 B.C. at the command of Cleopatra, while the country was split up 
into numerous rival jprincipalities.o 


read the service to the people in the church, but forbidden to administer the 
sacrament. * 


The forms and ceremonies still preserved in the English liturgy, as they bore 
some resemblance to the ancient service, tended farther to reconcile the 
Catholics to the established religion; and as the queen permitted no other 
mode of worship, and at the same time struck out everything that could be 
offensive to them in the new liturgy, even those who were addicted to the 
Roman communion made no scruple of attending the established church. 
Had Elizabeth gratified her own inclinations, the exterior appearance, which 
is the chief circumstance with the people, would have been still more 
similar between the new and the ancient form of worship. Her love of state 
and magnificence, which she affected in everything, inspired her with an 
inclination towards the pomp of the Catholic religion, and it was merely in 
compliance with the prejudices of her party that she gave up either images 
or the addresses to saints or prayers for the dead. Some foreign princes 
interposed to procure the Romanists the privilege of separate assemblies in 
particular 


[‘ There was long a story current that the consecration ceremony which 
founded the English church took place in Nag’s Head inn, the bishops 
kneeling on the tavern floor, and Bishop Scory jocularly laying a Bible on 
their heads and calling them consecrated. As Aubrey o says, this story has 
now joined the fable of Pope Joan.] 
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cities, but the queen would not comply with their request ; and she 
represented the manifest danger of disturbing the national peace by a 


toleration of different religions. 


PEACE WITH FRANCE 


AMiile the queen and parliament were employed in settling the public 
religion, the negotiations for a peace were still conducted at Chateau 
Cambresis, between the ministers of France, Spain, and England ; and 
Elizabeth, though equally prudent, was not equally successful in this 
transaction. Philip employed his utmost efforts to procure the restitution of 
Calais, both as bound in honour to indemnify England, which, merely on 
his account, had been drawn into the war, and as engaged in interest to 
remove France to a distance from his frontiers in the Low Countries. 
Though all his own terms with France were settled he seemed willing to 
continue the war till she should obtain satisfaction, provided she would 
stipulate to adhere to the Spanish alliance and continue hostilities against 
Henry during the course of six years ; but Elizabeth, after consulting with 
her ministers, wisely rejected this proposal. She was sensible of the low 
state of her finances ; the great debts contracted by her father, brother, and 
sister; the disorders introduced into every part of the administration ; the 
divisions by which her people were agitated ; and she was convinced that 
nothing but tranquillity during some years could bring the kmgdom again 
into a flourishing condition, or enable her to act with dignity and vigour in 
her transactions with foreign nations. Well acquainted with the value which 
Henry put upon Calais, and the impossibility, during the present emergence, 
of recovering it by treaty, she was willing rather to suffer that loss than 
submit to such a dependence on Spain as she nmst expect to fall into if she 
continued pertinaciously in her present demand. It was at last agreed, April, 
1559, that Henry should restore Calais at the expiration of eight years ; that, 
in case of failure, he should pay five hundred thousand crowns, and the 
queen’s title to Calais still remain; that if Elizabeth broke the peace with 
France or Scotland during the interval, she should forfeit all title to Calais; 
but if Henry made war on Elizabeth, he should be obliged immediately to 
restore that fortress. All men of penetration easily saw that these 
stipulations were but a colourable pretence for abandoning Calais; but they 
excused the queen on account of the necessity of her affairs, and they even 
extolled her prudence, in submitting, without farther struggle, to that 
necessity. 


Philip and Henry terminated hostilities by a mutual restitution of all places 
taken during the course of the war, and Philip espoused the princess 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of France, formerly betrothed to his son, Don 


Carlos. The duke of Savoy married Margaret, Henry’s sister, and obtained a 
restitution of all his dominions of Savoy and Piedmont, except a few towns 
retained by France. And thus general tranquillity seemed to be restored to 
Europe. 


BITTERNESS BETWEEN THE QUEEN AND MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTS 


But though peace was concluded between France and England, there soon 
appeared a ground of quarrel of the most serious nature, which was 
afterwards attended with the most important consequences. The two 
marriages of Henry VIII, that with Catherine of Aragon and that with Anne 
Boleyn, were incompatible with each other, and it seemed impossible that 
both of them 
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could be regarded as valid and legal ; but still the birth of Elizabeth lay 
under some disadvantages to which that of her sister, Mary, was not 
exposed. Henry’s first marriage had obtainctl the sanction of all the powers, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, which were then acknowledged in England ; 
and it was natural for Protestants as well as Romanists to allow, on account 
of the sincere intention of the parties, that their issue ought to be regarded 
as legitimate. But his divorce and second marriage had been concluded in 
direct opposition to the see of Rome ; and though they had been ratified by 


the authority both of the English parliament and convocation, those who 
were strongly attached 


to the Catholic communion and who reasoned with great strictness, were 
led to regard them as entirely invalid, and to deny altogether the queen’s 
right of succession. 


The next heir of blood was the queen of Scots, ^ now married to the 
dauphin ; and the great power of that princess, joined to her plausible title, 
rendered her a formidable rival to Elizabeth. The king of France had 
secretly been soliciting at Rome a bull of exconmiunication against the 
queen, and she had here been beholden to the good oflices of Philip, who, 
from interest more than either friendship or generosity, had negotiated in 
her favour, and had successfully opposed the pretensions of Henry. But the 
court of France was not discouraged with this repulse. The duke of Guise, 
and his brothers, thinking that it would much augment their credit if their 
niece should bring an accession of England, as she had already done of 
Scotland, to the crown of France, engaged the king not to neglect the claim, 
and, by their persuasion, he ordered his son and daughter-in-law to assume 
openly the arms as well as title of England, and to quarter these arms on all 
their equipages, furniture, and liveries.’ 


When the English ambassador complained of this injury, he could obtain 
nothing but an evasive answer; that as the queen of Scots was descended 
from the blood royal of England she was entitled, by the example of many 
princes, to assume the arms of that kingdom. But besides that this practice 


[‘ For details of Scotch affairs, see the history of Scotland in a later 
volume.] P We have thus the curious and ridiculous situation that Mary, 
wife of the French dauphin, frequently called herself “(Jueen of England 
and Ireland,” though she had no shred of authority; while Elizabeth, 
following the style of her father and sister, called herself “queen of France,” 
though she had no authority, and the laws of that country forbade female 
inheritance of the crown. ] 


Court Costume of the Time of Elizabeth 
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had never prevailed without permission being first obtained, and without 
making a visible difference between the arms, Elizabeth plainly saw that 
this pretension had not been advanced during the reign of her sister Mary; 
and that therefore the king of France intended on the first opportunity to 
dispute her legitimacy and her title to the crown. Alarmed at the danger, she 
thenceforth conceived a violent jealousy against the queen of Scots, and 
was determined, as far as possible, to incapacitate Henry from the execution 
of his project. The sudden death of that monarch, who was killed in a 
tournament at Paris while celebrating the espousals of his sister with the 
duke of Savoy, altered not her views. Being informed that his successor, 
Francis II, still continued to assume without reserve the title of king of 
England, she began to consider him and his queen as her mortal enemies ; 
and the present situation of affairs in Scotland afforded her a favourable 
opportunity both of revenging the injury and providing for her own safety.’ 


Von Ranke on the Political Meaning of the Rivalry 


Elizabeth had not only been the princess of the popular opposition against 
the policy of her sister Mary ; from the very first moment she had come in 
contact with another opponent whose claims were to detennine the 
conditions of her life. When Henry VIII, in establishing his succession, had 
passed over in silence the rights of his sister, married in Scotland, these 
rights, which had now descended to her granddaughter, Mary Stuart, were 
so much the more vividly remembered after his death by the Catholic party 
in the country. The religious respect which w^as paid to the papacy was 
irreconcilable with the recognition of Elizabeth, whose very existence was 
in opposition to this sentiment. Likewise a political reason for giving the 
preference to Mary Stuart was not lacking. The union of England and 
Scotland, for which Henry VIII and Somerset had worked so zealously, 
would be thereby accomplished with no further difficulty. A predominance 
of Scotland was not feared, for Henry VII, to whom this serious possibility 
had been pointed out at the time of the marriage, had stated the maxim that 


the greater and stronger party always draws the smaller with it. The 
indispensable condition for the growth of England’s power lay in the 
unification of the whole island ; this would have come about in a Catholic, 
not a Protestant sense. Was it not probable that this union of political 
advantage with religious concord would influence the privy council of 
England, which under Mary was so zealously Catholic again, and also 
effect Queen Mary Tudor herself ? 


Great political questions, however, do not appear to mankind with such 
distinctness, but are seen through the modifying circumstances of the 
moment. It was decisive, for the time, that Mary Stuart was married to the 
dauphin of France; she would have united England not alone with Scotland 
but with France also, and would have brought her forever under the 
influence of that land. How such a prospect must have outraged every 
English feeling! England would have become a transmarine province of 
France, she would gradually have become ruined like Brittany, and in the 
next place French policy would have gained complete supremacy in the 
world.P 


THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND 


Elizabeth was fully aware that it was the secret intention of the court of 
France to endeavour to make good the claim of Mary to the crown of 
England. She knew that application had been made at Rome to have her 
exconmmuni- 
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cated, which had only been prevented by the influence of King Phihp. As it 
was reckoned that her Cathohc subjects would aid her rival, policy 
suggested the expediency of forming a connection with Mary’s Protestant 
subjects. Hence arose the great interest which the court of England took in 
the internal affairs of Scotland. We must therefore enter somewhat minutely 
into the history of that country at the present conjuncture. 


The moderate temper of the queen regent of Scotland “ made her indisposed 
to persecute. The reformed doctrines therefore gradually advanced, and 
many of those who had fled from the tyranny of the fanatic queen of 
England had found a refuge in the northern kingdom. There is a sternness in 
the Scottish character unknown to the English, and nowhere is this more 
manifested than in the progress of the Reformation in the two countries. In 
England it was conducted with mildness, in Scotland it was wild, 
destructive, and fanatic. 


On the 3rd of December, 1557, the earls of Argyll, Morton and Glencairn, 
and other nobles, met at Edinburgh and entered into a private association, 
styled the Congregation of the Lord, binding themselves to struggle to the 
uttennost against ” Satan in his members the antichrist of their time.” This 
convention remained for some time a secret. But the lords of the 
Congregation, emboldened by manifest indications of the popular feeling, 
and by the tidings of the death of Mary and accession of Elizabeth, ventured 
to petition the regent for the reformation of the church and of the “wicked, 
scandalous, and detestable lives” of the prelates and clergy. The regent 
temporised till she had obtained the matrimonial crown for the dauphin, and 
might have conceded some of their demands but that she received directions 
from her brothers, the Guises, who now directed everything at the court of 
France, to check the new opinions. As usual, she submitted her own good 
sense to their will. She had the principal reformed teachers cited before the 
council at Stirling. The people, enraged, resolved on opposing the regent 
and the clergy with arms. 


While matters were in this state the celebrated John Knox returned to 
Scotland. Knox, a man of stern, unbending nature, actuated by principle 
alone, far above all sordid, selfish considerations, but narrow in mind and 
only moderately learned, had adopted in their utmost extent the rigid 
principles of Calvin, the apostle of Geneva. Gospel truth (in his own sense 
of the term) he held to be paramount to all considerations, and all the laws 
of society should yield before it. Hence Knox was found to vindicate even 
the murder of Cardinal Beaton. 


This daring man now (May 11th, 1559) ascended the pulpit at Perth and 
poured forth a torrent of declamation against the tenets and practices of the 


church of Rome. When he concluded, a priest had the folly to prepare to 
celebrate mass ; but the people, who had been wrought up to a high degree 
of fanaticism by the eloquence of Knox, rushed forward, seized and 
destroyed his holy implements, then tore the pictures, broke the images, and 
overthrew the altars. They thence proceeded, their numbers increasing as 
they went, to the convents of the gray, black, and white friars, where they 
drove out the inmates and pillaged and destroyed the buildings. The 
precedent was followed at Cupar in Fifeshire, which was ” reformed,” as 
the phrase was, in a similar manner. 


The regent, on receiving the intelligence, advanced with what troops she 
had towards Perth. She was joined by Arran (now duke of Chatellerault in 


[‘ This was Mary of Guise, mother of the Mary who was later called Mary 
Queen of Scots. | 
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France), Argyll, James Stuart, prior of St. Andrews, and other lords of the 
reformed party, while Glencairn and others led their retainers to the support 
of the Congregation. They were so formidable in numbers and evinced such 
a determined spirit of fanaticism and intolerance, that the regent, dubious of 
the event of a conflict, agreed to an accommodation. She was then admitted 
into Perth. But it was soon asserted that she had violated the conditions; the 
Congregation, now joined by Argyll and the prior, again took arms; Knox 
became their animating spirit, and Anstruther, Scone, Stirling and other 
places were “reformed” as Perth had been. They advanced to Edinburgh, 
where they were admitted by the people who had already reformed their 
city. The queen took refuge at Dunbar; but the usual causes having acted to 
increase her strength and diminish that of her adversaries, a new 
accommodation was agreed to, and she regained possession of Edinburgh 
(July 12th). Soon after troops came from France to her support, and she 
stationed them at Leith, which she had fortified. 


Henry II of France, having lost his life by an accident at the tournament 
celebrated in honour of his sister’s marriage with the duke of Savoy, was 
succeeded by the dauphin under the title of Francis II, and the power of the 
Guises was now without limits. The young sovereigns styled themselves 
king and queen of England. The design of making Scotland and eventually 
England a dependency of France, and of putting down the Reformation, was 
still retained. Additional troops were collected to be sent to the former 
kingdom. The Congregation saw that if not supported by England they ran 
risk of being crushed; they therefore sent Maitland of Lethington and 
Robert Melville in secret to London. Cecil stated to his royal mistress the 
various reasons which rendered imperative on her the support of the 
applicants. Her scruples about treating with the subjects of another prince 
gave way.’ She concluded a treaty with the lords of the Congregation, 
promising never to desist till the French had evacuated Scotland. Admiral 
Winter was sent with a fleet of fifteen sail to the Firth of Forth, and an army 
of eight thousand men was assembled on the borders. 


The French troops had surprised Stirling and were laying Fifeshire waste 
when the appearance of Winter’s fleet forced them to return to Leith, where 
they were besieged by the congregationalists. A treaty for peace was now 
set on foot at Newcastle, whither Elizabeth sent Cecil and Wotton to meet 
the French ministers. While it was going on, the queen-regent died (June 
11th, 1560). It was then removed to Edinburgh, ancl it was finally agreed 
[by the so-called Treaty of Edinburgh, July 6th, 1560] that the French 
should evacuate Scotland; that twelve persons, seven to be selected by the 
queen, five by the parliament, should govern the kingdom, and that war or 
peace should not be made without the consent of the parliament. By a 
separate treaty with Elizabeth, Francis and Mary were to renounce the title 
of king and queen of England. »* 


The treaty of Edinburgh was so unpalatable to the house of Guise that for 
nearly a year the queen of Scotland refused to ratify it. The estates of the 
kingdom, however, assembled at the time stipulated by the treaty without 
receiving any commission from their queen. It was held that the express 
words of the treaty provided that such a meeting of the estates should be 
lawful without being so convoked. There was no doubt what course affairs 


[‘ Elizabeth also abhorred Calvinism, and had a deep grudge against John 
Knox for his book, The Monstrous Regiment of Women. Gardiner 9 says, 
“Tt is therefore almost certain that she would have done nothing for the 
lords of the Congregation if France had done nothing for the regent.” ] 
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would take, for the question of the legahty of the parhament was carried by 
an overwhelming majority. The first proceeding of the estates was to draw 
up a confession of faith, founded on the reformed doctrines as received by 
Calvin. The opposition of the bishops and other Romanists was useless. 
This remarkable summary of doctrine must have been the result of the most 
careful consideration. The solenm earnestness of its tone was characteristic 
of the Scottish people and their spiritual leaders in the Reformation. It 
concludes with this prayer: “Arise, 0 Lord, and let thy enemies be 
confoundit; let theme flee fra thy presence that halt thy godly name: Give 
thy servandis strenth to speik thy worde in baldness, and lat all natiounis 
cleif to thy trew knawledge. Amen.” ^ 


The confession of faith was followed up by three acts, which established the 
reformed religion upon legislative sanction much more rapidly and 
sweepingly than had been accomplished in England, and with a more signal 
display of intolerance. The first abolished the power and jurisdiction of the 
pope in Scotland; the second repealed all statutes in favour of the Roman 
church; and the third provided that all who should say mass or hear mass, 
should incur confiscation of goods for the first offence, banishment for the 
second, and death for the third. 


The proceedings in the parliament of Scotland necessarily gave offence to 
Queen Mary, and she again refused to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh. When 
urged to do so by Throcmorton, the English ambassador, she thus addressed 
him: “My subjects in Scotland do their duty in nothing, nor have they 
performed one point that belongeth unto them. I am their queen, and so they 
call me, but they use me not so. They have done what pleaseth them, and 


though I have not many faithful subjects there, yet those few that be there 
on my party were not present when these matters were done, nor at this 
assembly. I will have them assemble by my authority, and proceed in their 
doings after the laws of the realm, which they so much boast of, and keep 
none of them. They have sent hither a poor gentleman to me, whom I 
disdain to have come in the name of them all, to the king and me, in such a 
legation. They have sent great personages to your mistress. I am their 
sovereign, but they take me not so. They must be taught to know their 
duty.” ^ 


BEGINNING OF THE RIVALRY OF MARY AND ELIZABETH 


On the 6th of December, 1560, Francis II, the young king of France, died, 
after a reign of seventeen months.’ His death prevented the execution of a 
project for rooting the reformed doctrines out of France by holding an 
assembly of the States-General at which all should sign a confession of the 
Catholic faith, which should then be tendered for signature to every person 
in the kingdom, the refusal to be punished by banishment or death. Mary 


‘” Acts of the Parliament of Scotland,” 1560 a.d. 
‘ Letter of Throcmorton to Elizabeth, in State Paper Office. 


P The queen-dowager, Catherine de’ Medici, now became regent for the 
minority of her son Charles IX; the king of Navarre, whom the Guises had 
thrown into prison, was liberated and made lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom; the prince of Cond“, who had been condemned to death, was also 
set at liberty; the constable Montmorency was recalled to court, and a 
counterpoise to the power of the Guises was thus formed. The widowed 
queen Mary, finding the court where she had ruled no longer an agreeable 
abode, retired to that of her uncles in Lorraine. She still persevered in 
refusing to ratify the treaty with Elizabeth. Her subjects sent praying her to 
return to her own kingdom; her uncles urged her to the same course; the ill- 
feeling which prevailed between her and the queen-mother assured her that 
she could never expect happiness in France. ?’ | 
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appears very soon to have determined upon a return to Scotland, hoping, by 
previous negotiation, to have won over her subjects to a wilHng obedience. 
She was admirably fitted by her beauty, her winning manners, and her acute 
intellect to obtain the homage of all hearts could she have resolved to 
separate herself from the policy of her family even if she did not choose to 
conform to the religion which had been so solemnly proclaimed by a vast 
majority of the Scottish people assembled in parliament. It was determined 
in Scotland to send as an ambassador to Mary the lord James Murray,’ the 
illegitimate son of James V. Murray wisely and bravely stipulated, in 
opposition to the remonstrances of the reformed ministers, that his sister 
should be left free to the private exercise of her own religion. After the 
death of Francis, Elizabeth also sent an ambassador to condole with her, to 
assure her of the desire of England to remain at peace, but to demand her 
confirmation of the treaty “ concluded by her commissioners at Edinburgh. 


Again Mary refused to ratify this treaty till she had returned to her own 
kingdom and submitted the matter to her parliament. In her conferences 
with Murray, in whom she seems to have firmly trusted, although he was in 
intimate correspondence with the English government, Mary, according to 
Tytler,s “did not scruple to admit that the amity between England and 
Scotland was little agreeable to her, and that, considering the terms of the 
league lately made betwixt the two realms, she was anxious to have it 
dissolved.” “Murray,” continues the historian, “having secretly met the 
English ambassador, insidiously betrayed to him everything that had passed 
between Mary and himself.” 


Those who write of the secret transactions of this period, as imperfectly laid 
open by official letters, have the craft of Elizabeth, the confiding sincerity 
of Mary, and the treachery of Murray and his associates always ready for 
argument or illustration. It would be well to consider what the rupture of the 
amity between England and Scotland, so desired by Mary, really meant. It 
meant a civU war in Scotland, which the alliance with England kept down. 


It meant the establishment of the French interest in Scotland under the 
policy of the Guises, which has been thus described by Tytler* : ” To put 
down the Huguenots in France, to encourage the Romanists in England and 
Scotland, to sow dissensions amongst the Protestant princes of Germany, to 
support the Council of Trent, now sitting, and, in a word, to concentrate the 
whole strength of France, Spain, Italy, and the empire against that great 
moral and religious revolution, by which light and truth were struggling to 
break in upon a system of long-established error, was the main object to 
which they directed their efforts.” 


That Mary Stuart was fully imbued with the desire to support this main 
object, and that Elizabeth Tudor was equally resolved to oppose it, may 
more satisfactorily account for the early hostility between these queens than 
the received theory that the government of England was ” constant in 
nothing, save in a desire to profit by the strifes and embarrassments of the 
Scottish people.” The able writer, Bruce, ‘ who has so justly denounced 
this prevailing fallacy, says, with a distinct knowledge of the historical 
evidence, that ” there were two principles which consistently regulated the 
English policy in Scotland during the time of Elizabeth. The one was, a 
determination that no 


[‘ Many historians spell his name Moray. ] 


[‘ Tliis included a renunciation of Mary’s claim on the English crown. Mary 
mip;ht have consented had Elizabeth agreed to name her as her successor, 
but this Elizabetli would not do. As Gardiner 9 says, “She had a special 
dislike to fixing on anyone as her successor.” This was both a personal 
eccentricity and a shrewd policy. ] 
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other, a similar determination to uphold Protestantism and the Protestant 
party in opposition to that party which befriended Mary.” When the queen 


of Scotland desired to return to her native country, she was assuring the 
English ambassador that she was most anxious for the friendship of 
Elizabeth: “I, for my part, am very desirous to have the perfect and the 
assured amity of the queen, my good sister; and I will use all the means I 
can to give her occasion to think that I mean it indeed.” She was telling 
Murray, in confidence, that she (lesired to have the amity dissolved. 


Elizabeth, with a perfect knowledge of her real wishes, received the 
ambassador, D’Oisel, whom Mary had sent to solicit a safe-conduct from 
the queen, either on her voyage to Scotland, or should she land in the 
English dominions. He was also to ask for a passport for himself to pursue 
his journey to Scotland. Elizabeth, with undisguised anger, refused both 
requests. “Let your queen,” she said, “ratify the treaty, and she shall 
experience on my part, either by sea or land, whatever can be expected from 
a queen, a 


Jervaulx Abbey, Wensleydale 


relation, or a neighbour.” It was the point of the renunciation of the present 
claim to the crown of England that made Elizabeth so resolved. Sir James 
Mackintosh d has pointed out that Doctor Robertson ^” confounded the 
right of succession with the claim to possession”; and that “the claim to 
possession, asserted by the arms, supposed Elizabeth to be an usurper; the 
right of succession recognised her as a lawful sovereign.” This most unwise 
pretension of Mary, thus reasserted by her refusal to ratify the treaty, was a 
real declaration of hostility, affecting the quiet of the English nation. The 
refusal of a safe-conduct had undoubtedly the approval of Elizabeth’s 
ministers, who could not forbear to look with apprehension upon the return 
to Scotland of one so opposed to their general policy. Their conduct might 
be ungenerous, but it was not inconsistent. 


The indignation of Mary at this refusal was such as might have been 
expected from so high-spirited a woman. Throcmorton has related his 
interview with her on this occasion, and has reported her address to him, 
eloquent and slightly sarcastic” 


When Mary saw him, she ordered her attendants to retire; “that,” said she, ” 
if like the queen of England I cannot command my temper, I may at least 
have fewer spectators of my weakness.” To his reasons she replied: ” Your 
mistress reproaches me with my youth — it is a defect which will soon be 
cured — but she might reproach me with my folly, if, young as I am, 
without husband or council, I should take on myself to ratify the treaty. 
When 
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I have consulted the estates of my reahn I will return a reasonable answer. I 
only repent that I had the weakness to ask of your sovereign a favour which 
I did not want. I came here m defiance of Edward VI ; I wiU return to 
Scotland in defiance of his sister. I want nothing of her but her friendship; if 
she choose, she may have me a loving kinswoman, and a useful neighbour; 
for it is not my intention to intrigue with the discontented in her kingdom, 
as she intrigues with the discontented in mine.” 


The resolution of the Scottish queen trimnphed over the tortuous policy of 
the English cabinet. Letters in the name of Elizabeth had been sent to the 
lords of the Congregation, admonishing them of the danger to which they 
would be exposed by the return of their sovereign, and advising them to 
divert her from her purpose by some bold demonstration of their hatred to 
popery and the renewal of their league with England ; and at the same time, 
to alarm the Scottish queen, a squadron of men-of-war was collected in the 
Downs for the specious purpose of cruising against pirates in the narrow 
seas. Mary was not ignorant of the intrigues in Scotland, and suspected the 
object of the naval armament; still she determined to brave the danger, and 
when Throcmorton waited on her before her departure, said to him, ” I trust 
that I shall not need to come to the coast of England. If I do, then, Mr, 
Ambassador, the queen, your mistress, will have me in her hands to do her 
will of me; and if she be so hard-hearted as to desire my end, she may do 
her pleasure, and make her sacrifice of me. Peradventure that might be 
better for me than to live. In this matter God’s will be done.”/ 


MARY ENTERS SCOTLAND (1561 A.D.) 


On the 14th of August, 1561, Mary embarked at Calais on her voyage to 
Scotland. There was an evil omen in the wreck of a vessel before her eyes 
as she left the harbour. Brantome ‘ has recorded those touching displays of 
her feelings, which show how reluctantly she quitted the country where she 
had moved amidst the universal homage of a gay court ; where pleasures 
surrounded her on every side; and where there were no severe religionists to 
interpret the most innocent actions into evidences of immorality. Yet at that 
dangerous court — where female purity had ceased to be regarded as a 
virtue, and female prudence was ridiculed and despised — this fascinating 
woman might have learned to forget that self-respect which would have 
shielded her from harm even amongst the most stern judges of human 
conduct; and thiLs France might have been to her a cruel stepmother. She 
could now only look back upon its shores as the seat of past joys and 
exclaim, “Farewell, France!” 


Again, when the evening was drawing on, would she gaze, and say, “It is 
now, my dear France, that I lose sight of thee. I shall never see thee more.” 
Awakened at the first dawning, as she had desired to be if the coast were 
still in sight, she exclaimed, “Farewell, France. It is over.” On they went to 
the North Sea, when a fog came on, and they cast anchor in the open sea. 


It was this fog, according to some writers,! which prevented the galleys of 
Mary being captured by Elizabeth’s cruisers. One vessel was taken and 
carried into port; but, says Tytler,s “as soon as it was discovered that the 
young queen was not on board, the prize was released, and pursued her 
voyage into Scotland. The incident, however, demonstrated clearly the sin- 


[‘ Amons; those who believe that Elizal)oth really meant to intercept Mary 
are Lin/ard ; and Creighton.e while Froude x strongly implies the desire, 
even if the courage were wanting. ] 
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ister intentions of the English queen.” The counter-statement, upon the 
authority of Cecil, is that the small English squadron was in pursuit of 
pirates who were then cruising in the Scottish sea; that this squadron saluted 
the royal galleys, but detained one baggage vessel suspected of having 
pirates on board. ” The conduct of the English commanders towards Mary’s 
vessels,” says Mackintosh, <^ “minutely corresponds with the assurance of 
Elizabeth, in her letter of the 16th of August, that she suspended her 
displeasure at the refusal to ratify the treaty, and had given orders to her 
naval officers which were equivalent to a safe-conduct.” 


Elizabeth says : ” It seemeth that report hath been made to you that we had 
sent out our admiral with our fleet to hinder your passage. Your servants 
know how false that is. We have only, at the desire of the king of Spain, 
sent two or three small barks to sea, in pursuit of certain Scottish pirates.” 


Mary landed at the port of Leith on the 19th of August. She was received by 
a deputation, and conducted to the palace, or abbey, of Holyrood — that 
seat of Scottish royalty whose chief interest is associated with her name, but 
of which a very small portion of the original building remains. Mary had 
been accustomed to grander pageants than now welcomed her. Mean 
hackneys, wretchedly caparisoned, waited her arrival. She went on to 
Edinburgh, having no magnificence to show the French courtiers who 
surrounded her. Under the windows of Holyrood the citizens sang psalms to 
discordant three-stringed rebecks, which kept the weary queen from 
Sleeping; and the next morning when a popish priest was about to perform 
mass in her private chapel, he would have been slain by the master of 
Lindsay and a furious multitude had not Murray placed himself at the door 
of the chapel and maintained the principle for which he had contended, that 
the queen should not be molested in the private exercise of her religion. 


The fortunes of Mary Stuart and Elizabeth Tudor suggest the most 
remarkable contrasts, even up to this period. When Mary was in her 
girlhood she was married to the heir of one of the greatest monarchies of 
Europe. When Elizabeth had scarcely reached her twenty-first year she 


became the object of suspicion to her sister; was a close prisoner under 
apprehension of immediate death, and passed several years of durance and 
solitary anxiety. The taint of supposed illegitimacy was upon her, and her 
succession to the crown was more than doubtful. When she came to the 
throne she had to decide upon heading an ecclesiastical revolution that 
would make her the proscribed of Rome and the contemned of Rome’s 
supporters, or to support a system which had become odious in England. 
She threw herself upon her people — and she triumphed. When Mary 
became the widowed queen of France and returned to assume the rule of 
Scotland, she found herself supported by the great Catholic powers, but 
opposed to her people — and she failed. She had to bear the rough 
monitions of Knox, the ill-concealed hostility and uncertain support of her 
nobles, and the secret or proclaimed dislike of an angry nation. 


Whilst the government of England was carrying out its resolved policy with 
regard to Scotland and all there was strife and bitterness, Elizabeth was 
moving amongst her subjects with the love of the many and the fear of the 
few. Mary could depend upon no advisers, for the adherents to the old 
religion were too rash in their weakness and the reformers too harsh in their 
strength. Elizabeth had the ablest men of the time as counsellors, who held 
to a settled principle of action without provoking hostility by capricious and 
passionate exercises of authority. Mary was the sovereign of a people 
amongst 
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vhom the feudal tyrannies had not yet been held in subjection by the grow h 
of prJfitrble S Elizabeth governed a community in which the strength 


o the middle classes had asserted itself against monarchical and 
ecclesiastical tyranny and new channels of prosperity were being 
«PMMA Mereve cMM merce developed the energies of capital, and 
adventurous men went fo“ the conquests of peace. The most prosaic 
record of he hrst two years ot Elizabeth’s reign shows how remarkably the 
tranquillity of Englanc was opposed to the turbulence of Scotland./ 


JAC?” . 


CHAPTER IX 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 


[1561-1569 A.D.] 


A SPECTACLE unparalleled — these two queens in Albion, proud and 
wonderful creatures of nature and events. Both were of high intellect. From 
Mary we have verses in French, of a sincerity and directness rare in the 
literature of that day. Her letters are spontaneous and fervid expressions of 
passing moods. From Elizabeth, too, we have verses, not especially poetic 
nor musically expressed, yet full of high feeling and resolution. Her letters 
are clever, yet, on account of their allusions and antitheses, are far from 
clear, though concise and weighty ; in her expressions there is revealed at 
times an insight into the inner relations between history and ideas that is 
astounding. — Von R.‘U^ke b. 


Mary was now in her nineteenth year. She had been brought up in a court 
where the serpent too frequently lurked beneath the roses; treachery, 
falsehood, and cruelty hiding themselves under the covert of honeyed words 
and wreathed smiles, and where dissoluteness of manners prevailed. She 
had also been reared in adherence to the tenets and practices of the papacy. 
She was come to a country poor and semi-barbarous, where deeds of 
violence and treachery were openly enacted; where the Reformation had 
breathed its sternest spirit, little mitigated by the Gospel precepts of peace 
and charity; where the reformed clergy, led by the fanatic Knox, sought to 
deprive mankind of most of the innocent pleasures of life, and viewed the 
masks, the dances, the banquets, in which the queen naturally took delight, 
as sinful abominations. 


Between a sovereign and a people of such opposite characters long-con- 
tinued harmony could hardly be expected to prevail. Yet Mary’s reign was 
for some years hap})y and prosperous. For this she was indebted to her 
following the advice of her uncles and giving her confidence to her half- 
brother, the 
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prior of St. Andrews (whom she raised to the dignity of earl of Mar, and 
soon after to that of Murray or “loray), the head of the Protestant party and 
a man of ability. She also held occasional conferences with the rugged 
Ivnox, and bore his uncourteous animadversions with no little patience. 


Yet all the while her fixed design was the overthrow of the reformed 
religion. In 1562, when some zealots presented a petition for the 
suppression of the Roman worship, she angrily replied that she hoped 
before another year to have the mass restored throughout the whole 
kingdom. On the 10th of lay in the following year (1563) her uncle, the 
cardinal of Lorraine, read her letters to the comicil of Trent, professing her 
submission to its authority, and promising if she succeeded to the throne of 
England to subject both kingdoms to the holy see. We are further assured 
that she was a subscribing party to the famous Holy League concluded at 
Bayonne in 1565 for the extermination of the Protestants. Surely it is not 
possible that the intentions of Mary with respect to religion could have 
escaped the knowledge of Elizabeth and her wise minister Cecil ; and was it 
not therefore their duty to guard against her having the power to carry these 
designs into effect ? 


The queen of Scots, we have seen, laid claim to the throne of England; and 
supposing the divorce of Henry VIII not to have been legal, and the po’sver 


of parliament to limit the succession not paramount, her claim was 
irresistible.\ The Catholics in general took this view of the case. On the 
other hand Henry, by his will, sanctioned by parliament, devised the crown 
after his own chiklren to the issue of his younger sister the queen of France 
by the duke of Suffolk ; and many of the Protestants, such as Cecil and 
Bacon, favoured this line. The general feeling, however, was on the side of 
the elder or Scottish branch, and Elizabeth herself seems to have viewed the 
queen of Scots as her true heir, though she was probably secretly 
determined to keep the matter in uncertainty as long as she lived. By an act 
of great harshness and even cruelty she at this time put it nearly out of her 
own power to exclude the queen of Scots. 


The lady Catherine Grey,’ next sister to the lady Jane, had been married to 
the son of the earl of Pembroke, but on the fall of her family that time- 
serving nobleman had them divorced. Catherine was afterwards privately 
married to the earl of Hertford,- son of the protector. Her pregnancy 
revealed the secret, and Elizabeth, who could not bear that others should 
enjoy those delights of love from which she excluded herself, sent the 
lovers to the Tower. As they were unable to prove their marriage the 
primate pronounced a divorce ; but their keepers allowing them to meet, the 
birth of a second child was the result. Hertford was heavily fined, and 
detained in prison till his unhappy wife sank under the ill-treatment she 
received, and died. The legitimacy of their children was acknowledged in a 
subsequent reign. 


Shortly after her arrival in Scotland Mary sent Maitland of Lethington to 
Elizabeth to propose a friendly alliance, but at the same time requiring to be 
declared successor to the throne. Elizabeth insisted on the execution of the 
treaty of Edinburgh ; she declared that in such case she would do nothing to 
prejudice the rights of Mary; but she said that her own experience when she 
was at Hatfield had convinced her how dangerous to the present possessor 
of power it was to have a designated successor, who would thus become a 
rallying point for the disaffected. This was a subject on which all through 


[‘ Furthermore, as we have seen, Elizabeth’s own parliament had never 
specifically reversed the attainder of her blood. The reasons have alreatly 
been shown. | 


[- Lady Catherine was Elizabeth’s heir accordinc; to Henry VIII’s will in 
favor of the Suffolk line. But Elizabeth would not name her a successor. ] 
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her reign Elizabeth was remarkably jealous, and though, as we have said, 
she secretly favoured the hereditary principle, she never would declare 
herself. The two queens, notwithstanding, kept up an amicable intercourse 
by letters, and at one time proposed a personal interview at York, which, 
however, did not take place in consequence of Elizabeth’s vanity and 
jealousy, according to those writers who take a delight in assigning little 
paltry motives to the actions of this great princess. To us the conduct of 
Elizabeth towards Mary at this period seems to have been as cordial and 
friendly as was consistent with her station as the head of the Protestant 
party in Great Britain, and the obstinate retention by Mary of her claim to 
the crown of England. 


THE SUITORS OF ELIZABETH 


It was a curious circumstance that the rulers of the two British kingdoms 
should be both young women, both handsome, both single. Their hands 
were therefore naturally objects of ambition to foreign princes, and the 
disposal of them matter of solicitude to their subjects. The English 
parliament were particularly anxious that their sovereign should marry, as 
her having issue would secure a Protestant succession, and preclude the 
collision which might ensue between the hereditary claims of the 
descendants of Margaret and the parliamentary title of those of Mary Tudor, 
the daughters of Henry VII. But the masculine and arbitrary temper of 
Elizabeth had early brought her to a secret determination never to give 
herself a master, and though she gave her parliament fair words, and 
coquetted with some of her suitors, there does not appear any reason to 
suppose that she seriously thought of marriage. 


When Philip of Spain had given up all hopes of obtaining the hand of 
Elizabeth himself, he put forward the pretensions of his cousin Charles, 
archduke of Austria, in the design of counterbalancing the influence of 
France in the British island. Some of Elizabeth’s leading nobles were 
strongly in favour of this match, and it continued for some years to be the 
subject of discussion, c 


The family connections of this prince promised equal support against the 
rivalry of Francis and Mary; to his person, talents, and acquirements, no 
objection could be adduced ; but his religion opposed, if not in the opinion 
of the queen, at least in that of her counsellors, an insuperable obstacle to 
his suit. Elizabeth’s vanity was indeed flattered, and she intimated a wish to 
see the archduke in England. It was generally understood that he had 
resolved to visit his intended bride under an assumed character in 
November, 1559, and in foreign courts an idea prevailed that the marriage 
was actually concluded ; but the emperor conceived it beneath his dignity to 
proceed with so much precipitancy, and opened a negotiation which 
defeated his own purpose. 


Though he was induced to withdraw his first demand of a church for the 
celebration of the Catholic service in London ; though he consented that 
Charles should, on occasions of ceremony, attend the queen to the 
Protestant worship; still he insisted that his son should possess a private 
chapel for his own use and that of his Catholic family. To this it was replied, 
that the laws of the realm allowed of no other than the established liturgy, 
and that the conscience of the queen forbade her to connive at the 
celebration of an idolatrous worship. So uncourteous an answer cooled the 
ardour of the young prince. The emperor demanded a positive answer, and 
the queen replied, January 20th, 1560, that she had in reality no wish to 
marry, Charles imme-MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 295 
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diately turned his attention towards the widow queen of Scotland, and the 
subject was dropped without any expression of dissatisfaction by either 


party. 


While the Austrian was thus preferring his suit, John, duke of Finland, 
arrived in England, September 27th, 1559, to solicit the hand of the queen 
for his brother Eric, king of Sweden. He was received with royal honours 
and flattered with delusive hopes. To the queen he paid incessant attention, 
sought to win the goodwill of her favourites by his affability and presents, 
and as he went to court, usually threw money amongst the populace, saying 
that he gave them silver, but the king would give them gold. 


To Eric, a Protestant, no objection could be made on the ground of religion ; 
finding, however, that his suit made little progress, he grew jealous of his 
brother, and recalling him, confided his interests to the care of an 
ambassador. At the same time he sent to Elizabeth, October 3rd, 1561, 
eighteen piebald horses and several chests of bullion, with an intimation 
that he would quickly follow in person to lay his heart at her feet. The 
queen had no objection to the present; but to relieve herself from the 
expense and embarrassment of a visit she requested him, for his own sake, 
to postpone his journey till the time when she could make up her mind to 
enter into matrimony. At length his patience was exhausted, and he 
consoled himself for his disappointment by marrying a lady who, though 
unequal in rank to Elizabeth, could boast of superior beauty, and repaid his 
choice by the sincerity of her attachment. 


Jealousy of the power of Eric had induced the king of Denmark to set up a 
rival suitor in the person of Adolphus, duke of Holstein-Eutin. The prince 
was young, handsome, and (which exalted him more in the eyes of 
Elizabeth) a soldier and a conqueror. On his arrival, March 20th, 1560, he 
was received with honour and treated with peculiar kindness. The queen 
made him knight of the Garter ; she granted him a pension for life, still she 
could not be induced to take him for her husband. 


While Charles, and Eric, and Adolphus thus openly contended for the hand, 
or rather the crown, of Elizabeth, they were secretly opposed by a rival 
whose pretensions were the more formidable as they received the united 
support of the secretary and of the secretary’s wife. This rival was the earl 
of Arran, whose zeal for the glory of God had been stimulated with the 
hope of an earthly reward in the marriage of the queen. During the war of 
the Reformation he had displayed a courage and constancy which left all his 


associates, with the exception, perhaps, of the lord James, far behind him; 
and as soon as the peace was concluded he presumed to apply for the 
expected recompense of his services. 


To the deputies of the Scottish convention who urged his suit Elizabeth, 
with her usual affectation, replied that she was content with her maiden 
state, and that God had given her no inclination for marriage. Yet the 
sudden 
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departure of the ambassadors deeply offended her pride. She complained 
that while kings and princes persevered for months and years in their suit, 
the Scots did not deign to urge their requests a second time. As for Arran, 
whether it were owing to his disappointment or to some other cause, he fell 
into a deep melancholy which ended in the loss of his reason. 


From foreign princes we may turn to those among the queen’s subjects who, 
prompted by their liopes or seduced by her smiles, flattered themselves with 
the expectation of winning her consent. The first of these was Sir William 
Pickering. He could not boast of noble blood, nor had he exercised any 
higher charge than that of a mission to some of the petty princes of 
Germany. But the beauty of his person, his address, and his taste in the 
polite 


arts, attracted the notice of the young queen; and so lavish was she of her 
attention to this unexpected favourite that for some weeks he was 
considered by the courtiers as her future consort. 


But Pickering was soon forgotten; and if disparity of age could have been 
compensated by political experience and nobility of descent, the earl of 
Arundel had a better claim to the royal preference. For some years that 
nobleman persevered in his suit, to the disquietude of his conscience and 
the disparagement of his fortune. He was by persuasion a Catholic, but, to 
please the queen, voted in favour of the Reformation; he possessed 
considerable estates, but involved himself in debt by expensive presents, 
and by entertainments given to his sovereign and her court. 


When at length he could no longer serve her politics or minister to her 
amusements, she cast him off, and treated him not only with coldness, but 
occasionally with severity. The man who made the deepest and most 
lasting impression on her heart was the lord Robert Dudley [better known 
by his later title, earl of Leicester], who had been attainted with his father, 
the duke of Northumberland, for the attempt to remove Elizabeth as well as 
Mary from the succession./ 


Old Houses at Rye 


m motley’s portrait of ROBERT DUDLEY, EARL OF LEICESTER 


There are few personages in English history whose adventures, real or 
fictitious, have been made more familiar to the world than his have been, or 
whose individuality has been presented in more picturesque fashion by 
chron- 


< He wa.s forty-seven years old at the queen’s accession. From papers in 
Haynesd it appears that he was the great rival of Dudley. If we may believe 
a note preserved by Cam- 
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icle, tragedy, or romance. Born in the same day of the month and hour of 
the day with the queen, but two years before her birth, the supposed 
synastry of their destinies might partly account, in that age of astrological 
superstition, for the influence which he perpetually exerted. They had, 
moreover, been fellow-prisoners together in the commencement of the reign 
of Mary, and it is possible that he may have been the medium through 
which the indulgent expressions of Philip II were conveyed to the princess 
Elizabeth. 


His grandfather, John Dudley, that “caterpillar of the commonwealth,” who 
lost his head in the first year of Henry VIII as a reward for the “grist which 
he brought to the mill” of Henry VII; his father, the mighty duke of 
Northumberland, who rose out of the wreck of an obscure and ruined family 
to almost regal power, only to perish, like his predecessor, upon the 
scaffold, had bequeathed him nothing save rapacity, ambition, and the 
genius to succeed. 


But Elizabeth seemed to ascend the throne only to bestow gifts upon her 
favourite. Baronies and earldoms, stars and garters, manors and 
monopolies, castles and forests, church livings and college chancellorships, 
advowsons and sinecures, emoluments and dignities, the most copious and 
the most exalted, were conferred upon him in breathless succession. Wine, 
oil, currants, velvets, ecclesiastical benefices, university headships, licenses 
to preach, to teach, to ride, to sail, to pick and to steal, all brought “grist to 
his mill.” 


His grandfather, “the horse leech and shearer,” never filled his coffers more 
rapidly than did Lord Robert, the fortunate courtier. Of his early wedlock 
with the ill-starred Amy Robsart, of his nuptial projects with the queen, of 
his subsequent marriages and mock-marriages with Douglas Sheffield and 
Lettice of Essex, of his plottings, poisonings — imaginary or otherwise— 
of his countless intrigues, amatory and political — of that luxuriant, 


creeping, flaunting, all-pervading existence which struck its fibres into the 
mould and coiled itself through the whole fabric of Elizabeth’s life and 
reign « — of all this the world has long known too much to render a 
repetition needful here. 


The inmost nature and the secret deeds of a man placed so high by wealth 
and station can be seen but darkly through the glass of contemporary 
record. There was no tribunal to sit upon his guilt. A grandee could be 
judged only when no longer a favourite, and the infatuation of Elizabeth for 
Leicester terminated only with his life. Yet he had been charged with crimes 
suflAcient to send twenty humbler malefactors to the gibbet. “I think,” said 
a most malignant arraigner of the man, in a published pamphlet, ” that the 
earl of Leicester hath more blood lying upon his head at this day, crying for 
vengeance, than ever had private man before were he never so wicked.” 


Certainly the mass of misdemeanours and infamies hurled at the head of the 
favourite by that “green-coated Jesuit,” Father Parsons,? under the title of 
Leycester\s Commonwealth, were never accepted as literal verities; yet the 
value “of the precept, to calumniate boldly, with the certainty that nuich of 
the calumny would last forever, was never better illustrated than in the case 
of Robert Dudley. Besides the lesser tlelinciuencies of filling his purse by 
the sale of honours and dignities, by violent ejectments from land, fraud- 
dene in his corrected copy of his Annah, the earl introduced the use of 
coaclics into Enfiland. In 156.5 he travelled to the baths at Padua for relief 
from the Aout. Afterwards he fell into disgrace for his participation in the 
desi<i;ii of inarrvinsi; tlie duke of Norfolk to the (lueen of Scots, and from 
that time till his death (1’-l)ruary 2Sth, 1580) was almost always confined 
by order of the council to his house; not, as far as a])pears, for any real 
offence, but as a dangerous person ou account of his opposition to the 
designs of the ministers. 
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ulent titles, rapacious enclosures of commons, by taking bribes for matters 
of justice, grace, and supplication to the royal authority, he was accused of 
forging various letters to the queen, often to ruin his political adversaries, 
and of plotting to entrap them into conspiracies, playing first the comrade 
and then the informer. 


The list of his murders and attempts to murder was almost endless. ” His 
lordship hath a special fortune,” saith the Jesuit, “that when he desireth any 
woman’s favour, whatsoever person standeth in his way hath the luck to die 
quickly.” He was said to have poisoned Alice Drayton, Lady Lennox, Lord 
Sussex, Sir Nicholas Throcmorton, Lord Sheffield — whose widow he 
married and then poisoned — Lord Essex, whose widow he also married, 
and intended to poison, but who was said to have subsequently poisoned 
him — besides murders or schemes for murder of various other individuals, 
both French and English. “He was a rare artist in poison,” said Sir Robert 
Naunton,’/ and certainly not Cesare Borgia, nor his father or sister, was 
more accomplished in that difficult profession than was Dudley, if half the 
charges against him could be believed. Fortunately for his fame, many of 
them were proved to be false. 


His participation in the strange death of his first wife was a matter of 
current belief among his contemporaries. “He is infamed by the death of his 
wife,” said Burghley, and the tale has since become so interwoven with 
classic and legendary fiction, as well as with more authentic history, that the 
phantom of the murdered Amy Robsart is sure to arise at every mention of 
the earl’s name. Yet a coroner’s inquest — as appears from his own secret 
correspondence with his relative and agent at Cumnor — was immediately 
and persistently demanded by Dudley. A jury was impanelled — every man 
of them was a stranger to him, and some of them enemies. Antony Forster, 
Appleyard, and Arthur Robsart, brother-in-law and brother of the lady, were 
present, according to Dudley’s special request; “and if more of her friends 
could have been sent,” said he, “I would have sent them”; but with all their 
minuteness of inquiry, “they could find,” wrote Blount, “no presumptions of 
evil,” although he expressed a suspicion that “some of the jurymen were 
sorry that they could not.” That the unfortunate lady was killed by a fall 
down stairs was all that could be made of it by a coroner’s inquest, rather 
hostile than otherwise, and urged to rigorous investigation by the supposed 


culprit himself. Nevertheless, the calmnny has endured for three centuries, 
and is likely to survive as many more. 


Whatever crimes Dudley may have committed in the course of his career, 
there is no doubt whatever that he was the most abused man in Europe. He 
had been deeply wounded by the Jesuit’s artful publication, in which all the 
misdeeds with which he was falsely or justly charged were drawn up in 
awful array, in a form half colloquial, half judicial. The earl himself 
ascribed these calumnies to the Jesuits, to the Guise faction, and particularly 
to the queen of Scots. He was said, in consequence, to have vowed an 
eternal hatred to that most unfortunate and most intriguing princess. 


Nevertheless, calumniated or innocent, he was at least triumphant over 
calumny. Nothing could shake his hold upon Elizabeth’s affections. The 
queen scorned but resented the malignant attacks upon the reputation of her 
favourite. She declared “before God and in her conscience, that she knew 
the libels against him to be most scandalous, and such as none but an 
incarnate devil himself could dream to be true.” His power, founded not 
upon genius nor virtue, but upon woman’s caprice, shone serenely above 
the gulf where there had been so many shipwrecks. ” I am now passing into 
another 
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world,” said Sussex, upon his death-bed, to his friends, “and I must leave 
you to your fortunes ; but beware of the gipsy, or he will be too hard for 
you. You know not the beast so well as I do.” 


The gipsy, as he had been called from his dark complexion, had been 
renowned in youth for the beauty of his person, being “tall and singularly 
well-featured, of a sweet aspect, but high foreheaded, which was of no 
discommendation,” according to Naunton. The queen, who had the passion 
of her father for tall and proper men, was easier won by externals, from her 
youth even to the days of her dotage, than befitted so very sagacious a 


personage. Chamberlains, squires of the body, carvers, cup-bearers, 
gentlemen-ushers, porters, could obtain neither place nor favour at court, 
unless distinguished for stature, strength, or extraordinary activity. To lose a 
tooth, had been known to cause the loss of a place, and the excellent 
constitution of leg which helped Sir Christopher Hatton into the 
chancellorship was not more remarkable perhaps than the success of similar 
endowments in other contemporaries.* 


SUITORS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 


The hand of the other British queen was also sought by many. The archduke 
Charles was a suitor to her also; Philip offered her his son Don Carlos; the 
king of Navarre would, it is said, willingly have divorced his heretical 
queen Jeanne ď’ Albret to marry the queen of Scotland, to whom Catherine 
proposed a union with another of her sons. Some of the petty princes of 
Italy also aspired to the widowed queen. 


Mary was differently situated from Elizabeth; the latter had only her own 
inclinations to consult, while from the circumstance of differing in religion 
from the great bulk of her subjects, who looked up to Elizabeth as their 
protectress, Mary could not safely venture on any match which would not 
meet the approbation of that princess, who, as well as the Scottish 
reformers, was extremely adverse to her marrying anyone but a Protestant. 
It was a delicate matter for Elizabeth to manage, as it seemed an almost 
unwarrantable interference in the concerns of an independent sovereign. 


Still the safety of England and of the Protestant religion was paramount to 
all considerations. In November, 1563, Cecil drew up instructions on this 
subject for Randolph, the English minister at Edinburgh, in which he stated 
the reasons that ought to influence Mary in her choice, viz., the mutual 
affection of the parties; the approval of her own subjects; the friendship of 
Elizabeth, who he said would not be satisfied at a foreign match. He was 
desired to hint that “nothing would content Elizabeth so much as Mary’s 
choice of some noble person within the kingdom of England having the 
qualities and conditions meet for such an alliance,’ and therewith be 
agreeable to both queens and both their nations.” 


Accordingly Randolph suggested Lord Robert Dudley, accompanied, it 
would seem, with some favourable prospects respecting the succession, 
Mary made an evasive reply, alleging that her friends would hardly agree 
that she should “embase herself so far as that.” Dudley himself, who aspired 
to the hand of Elizabeth, felt no great inclination for the Scottish match ; but 
the negotiations for it still went on, and on the 5th of February, 1565, 
Randolph wrote that Mary was inclined to marry him. But now Elizabeth 
began to fluctuate. “I see,” writes Cecil, “the queen’s majesty very desirous 
to 


* At this part is added, in Elizabeth’s own handwriting, “Yea, perchance 
such as she could hardly think we could agree unto.” 
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liave my lord of Leicester ^ the Scottish queen’s husband ; but when it 
conieth to the concHtions which are demanded I see her then remiss of her 
earnestness.” In these words, written from one minister to another where 
there could be no intention to deceive, we have the key to Ehzabeth’s 
conduct in this intricate business. 


DARNLEY IN SCOTLAND 


In the mean time Mary had turned her thoughts to another Enghsh subject. 
Margaret Tudor, queen of Scots, had by her second husband, the earl of 
Angus, a daughter, whom Henry VIII gave in marriage, with an estate in 
England, to Matthew Stuart, earl of Lennox, when he was driven out of 
Scotland by the regent Arran. Lord Darnley therefore, Lennox’s eldest son, 
was on the father’s side of the blood royal of Scotland, on the mother’s of 
that of England, and being a Protestant might prove a formidable rival to 


Mary for the English crown. Mary with a view to this had kept up a 
correspondence with the earl and countess of Lennox. 


In the autumn of 1564, probably by Mary’s invitation, the earl went to 
Scotland to try to obtain a reversal of his attainder and the restoration of his 
estates and honours ; Elizabeth not merely giving her permission, but 
recommending him strongly to Mary, whom at the same time she warned to 
take care of offending the Hamiltons, the present possessors of Lennox’s 
estates. Lennox was received with great distinction by his royal kinswoman 
; she effected an accommodation between him and Chatellerault, the head 
of the house of Hamilton ; and by inducing Lady Lennox to drop her claim 
on the earldom of Angus, she prevented any opposition from the potent 
house of Douglas. In the month of December Lennox was restored by act of 
parliament to his titles and estates, 


A marriage between Mary and Darnley had been for some time in treaty 
between the former and Lennox; rumours of it were instantly spread, and it 


* In 1564 Elizabeth, with a view to his marriage with Mary created Dudley 
earl of Leicester and liaron Denbigh. “It was done,” says Melville,? “with 
great solemnity, the queen herself helping to put on his ceremonial (mantle), 
he sitting upon his knees before her with a great gravity. But she could not 
refrain from putting her hand in his neck, smilingly tick-ling him ; the 
French ambassador and I standing by.” Could this be anything but 
playfulness, like her father’s putting his arm round Sir T. More’s neck, like 
Napoleon’s pinching his favourite’s cars? She had said of him to Melville a 
little before that “she esteemed him as her brother and best friend, whom 
she would have herself married had she ever minded to have taken a 
husband; but being determined to end her life in virginity, she wished the 
queen iior sister might marry him as meetest of all others with (for) whom 
she could find it in her heart to declare her second person.” 


Door of Guild Chapel 


(Stratford-on-Avon) 
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may also be that the Enghsh ministers and possibly Elizabeth herself were 
not displeased at it. Mary was desirous of seeing Darnley, and Elizabeth 
when applied to made no difficulty of letting him go to Scotland. He 
reached Edinburgh on the 13th of February, 1565, and on the 16th he waited 
on the queen at Wemyss castle in Fife. 


“Her majesty,” says Melville,/ “took well with him, and said he was the 
lustiest (handsomest) and best-proportioned lang man that she had seen; for 
he was of high stature, lang and small, even and brent up (straight) : well 
instructed from his youth in all honest and comely exercises.” He was in 
effect a tall, well-made youth of nineteen years,i who danced, played the 
lute, and had the showy accomplishments of the age. He pleased the eye of 
Mary; she took no time to ascertain the qualities of his mind, but fell 
violently in love at once. He offered her his hand and heart without delay; 
she affected anger at his presumption, but secretly determined to espouse 
him. 


There was a man named David Rizzio or Riccio, an Italian, who had come 
to Scotland in the suite of the ambassador of Savoy. He remained in the 
queen’s service on account of his skill in music ; she raised him to the post 
of her French secretary, and made him her favourite. As the graces of the 
crown mostly passed through his hands he was courted by the nobility; 
wealth came to him from various sources, which he displayed with the 
usual vanity of an upstart, and his insolence augmented in proportion. The 
nobility therefore hated and despised him at the same time ; a suspicion also 
prevailed that he was a secret agent of the pope. 


With this man did Darnley condescend to ally himself in order that he might 
employ his influence over the queen’s mind in his favour. This indisposed 
the Protestant nobles to Darnley ; the open indifference which he 
manifested on the subject of religion alarmed them. Murray prognosticated 
that unkindness to England would be the result, and in sorrow withdrew 


from court. The queen, however, was resolved to persevere ; an agent was 
despatched to Rome for a dispensation, and Maitland of Lethington was 
sent to inform Elizabeth and ask her consent. 


But the knowledge which the council had now of the state of feeling in both 
kingdoms made them view the match as fraught with peril, and letters of 
recall were sent (April 23rd) to Lennox and his son, which they treated with 
neglect, almost with contempt. On the 1st of May the council met and 
determined that this marriage would be dangerous to the Protestant religion 
and to the queen’s title, and that it was necessary to provide for wai-with 
Scotland if need should be. The able Throcmorton was sent to Edinbui-gh 
to make known these resolutions, and in case of failure he was to urge the 
Protestants to oppose the marriage unless Darnley promised to adhere to the 
reformed religion. 


Murray, as we have seen, had withdrawn from court in disgust; but the 
queen, who knew of what importance it was to gain his approbation of her 
marriage, ordered him to repair to her at Stirling. She there employed all her 
arts and eloquence to induce him to sign a paper recommending the 
marriage. He hesitated to do so, alleging that he feared Darnley would be an 
enemy to Christianity. “She gave him,” says Melville, “many sore words; 
he answered with humility, but nothing could be obtained from him.” A 
convention of nobles met a few days after (May 14th, 1565) ; the gifts and 
blandishments of Mary had more effect on them than on her brother, and 
many gave their assent to her marriage. As, however, some hesitated, 
another convention was appointed to meet at Perth. 


[‘ Mary was now twenty-three. ] 
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Darnley now mortally hated Murray as the chief obstacle to his ambition ; 


and religious and political motives caused Murray to resolve to prevent the 
marriage if possible. The former is said to have formed a plan to assassinate 


the latter; Murray is charged with a design, in conjunction with 
Chatellerault, Argyll, and other nobles with whom he was associated, to 
seize Darnley and his father and deliver them up to the warden of the 
English marches. Each party, it is added, received information of the 
designs of the other, and Mary, taking advantage of the popularity which the 
good government of Murray had procured her, assembled a force, and 
advancing to Stirling, where the confederate lords were, obliged them to 
disperse and retire to their homes. 


darnley’s marriage and the rebellion 


Mary had conferred on Darnley the titles of earl of Ross and duke of 
Albany, dignities appropriated to the royal family, and the dispensation 
being now arrived and the banns duly published, she gave him her hand 
(July 29th, 1565) in the chapel of Holyrood House. The ceremony was 
performed according to the rites of the Roman church ; Darnley, however, 
withdrew during the performance of mass. She had agreed to give him the 
title of king, but wished to defer it till parliament should meet or till he 
should have attained his twenty-first year ; but the vain, headstrong youth 
would have it then or never, and she was obliged to consent to his being 
proclaimed the evening’ before the marriage-day. On the day succeeding it 
he was again proclaimed, and though all the lords were present no one said 
Amen; his father alone cried, “God save his queen!” 


Immediately after her marriage Mary outlawed Murray; she set at liberty 
Lord Gordon and made him earl of Huntly, and she recalled Sutherland and 
Both well, who were in exile — all sworn foes to Murray. When Thom 
worth came, sent by Elizabeth, to insist that she should do nothing against 
the Reformation in England, she gave an ambiguous reply; she did the same 
when warned not to make any change in Scotland ; and when, as instructed, 
he urged her to drop her displeasure against Murray, she desired that there 
might be no meddling in the affairs of Scotland. She was, in fact, inveterate 
against her brother. She lost no time in collecting a force with which she 
drove him and the other lords to seek refuge in Argyll. They soon after 
appeared in arms in the western counties. 


The queen in person led her forces against them, riding at the head of her 
troops with loaded pistols in her girdle. The lords made a rapid march to 


Edinburgh, but as the people there did not join them as they had expected, 
and the queen pursued them closely, they retired to Dumfries, still followed 
by their implacable sovereign, and finding resistance hopeless they crossed 
the borders and sought refuge in England. Murray and Hamilton Abbot of 
Kilwinning repaired to London. In the presence of the French and Spanish 
ambassadors, Elizabeth, it is said, made them declare that she had not 
excited them to take arms against their sovereign. When they had done so 
she called them traitors, and ordered them to quit her presence. They retired 
to the northern marches, where Elizabeth secretly supplied them with 
money and interceded for their pardon with their queen. Chatellerault was 
forgiven on condition of his retiring to France, but Mary declared to 
Randolph that she would rather lose half her kingdom than show mercy to 
Murray. The king 


< “She can as much prevail with him in anything that is a<!;ainst his will,” 
writes Randolph to Leicester, “as your lordship may with me to persuade 
that I should hang myself.” 
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and her chief counsellors, Huntly, Athol, and Bothwell, were all hostile to 
him ; so also was Rizzio ; but what most weighed with the queen was a 
message from her uncles desiring her not to pardon the banished lords. This 
was brought by Clernau, the bearer of the treaty lately concluded at 
Bayonne for the extirpation of Protestantism, to which she readily affixed 
her signature. A parliament was summoned for the 12th of March, 1566, in 
order to attaint the rebel lords, and to take steps towards the re- 
establishment of the papacy. 


THE MURDER OF RIZZIO (1566 A.D.) 


The execution of those projects, however, was prevented by the perpetra- 
tion of a deed which proved pregnant with calamity to the royal house of 
Scotland. Mary had now ceased to love her husband ; the first fervour of her 


affection being over, she saw that he was devoid of every estimable quality, 
brutal in temper, and addicted to the grossest intemperance. She therefore 
gave no heed to his urgent demand of the crowTi-matrimonial ; she treated 
him with neglect and even aversion ; all her favour was monopolised by 
Rizzio, with whom the jealous Darnley now suspected her of improper 
familiarity.“ “It is a sore case,” said he one day (February 10th) to his uncle 
Douglas, ” that I can get no help against that villain David.” “It is your own 
fault,” was the reply, “you cannot keep a secret.” Soon after a league 
confirmed by the king’s oath and signature was formed between him and 
the lords Ruthven, Morton, Lindsay, and Maitland of Lethington; they were 
to put Rizzio to death, and procure him the crown-matrimonial; he was to 
bear them “scath-less,” to obtain an amnesty for the banished lords, and tx) 
secure the Protestant religion. 


This compact was made on the 1st of March, 1566, and on the night of the 
9th (Saturday) Ruthven, having risen from his bed of sickness for the 
purpose, and cased himself in his armour, the associates were brought by 
Darnley up a private staircase which led to the apartment where Mary, now 
six months gone with child, was sitting at supper with Rizzio and Lady 
Argyll. The king went in and stood by her chair with his arm round her 
waist. Ruthven entered supported by two men. He desired that Rizzio 
should quit the room; the queen said it was her will he should be there. 
Rizzio ran behind her for safety ; a tumult ensued ; the table was overturned 
; Rizzio was dragged out and despatched in the ante-chamber with fifty-six 
wounds. 


The queen meantime was interceding for him, and a very indelicate 
conversation took place between her and her husband in the presence of 
Ruthven respecting his resumption of his conjugal rights.4 She then sent to 
learn the fate of Rizzio, and when she found that he was dead, she said, “No 
more tears; I must think of revenge”; and she never was heard to lament 
him more. Bothwell and Huntly, when they learned what had occurred 
[after being overpowered in a fight with superior numbers while trying to 
come to Mary’s rescue], made their escape from the palace by a window. 


On Monday (the 11th) Murray and his friends came to Edinburgh. Mary 
embraced and kissed her brother when she saw him, saying that “if he had 


been at home he would not have allowed her to be so discourteously 
handled.” 


[‘Andrew Lanp fc declares this charge incredible. Froude‘ thinks it possible 
that Mary was guilty only of great indiscretion with Rizzio.] 


[‘ He implied that Rizzio wtus the father of tiie child she was then carrying, 
later James I of England. Mary is reported to have called her husband 
“Judas,” and to have said, “1 shall never rest till I give you as sorrowful a 
heart as I have at this present.” ] 
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He was affected even to tears. Mary now tried her arts on her weak, 
unstable husband, and she actually succeeded in prevailing on him to 
abandon his confederates and make his escape with her the following night 
out of the palace. They fled to Dunbar. ^ The king issued a proclamation 
denying all knowledge of the conspiracy. Bothwell, Huntly, and other 
nobles repaired with their followers to Dunbar, and on the 19th the queen 
re-enteretl Edinburgh at the head of eight thousand men. The murderers of 
Rizzio were obliged to fly into England. The contempt and hatred which 
Mary felt for her worthless husband she could not conceal ; her whole 
confidence was now given to Bothwell, between whom and Murray she 
effected a reconciliation. 


On the 19th of June the queen was delivered of a son [James Stuart, heir 
presumptive to the crowns of England and Scotland]. Sir James Melville 
was immediately despatched with the tidings to Elizabeth. When he arrived, 


pi 
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the queen, who had just recovered from a severe illness, was at her 
favourite palace at Greenwich. She was dancing after supper. Cecil 
whispered the news to her; she instantly stopped and sat down, resting her 
cheek on her hand. At length she gave vent to her feelings in these words : ” 
The queen of Scots is mother of a fair son, while I am but a barren stock.” 


The alienation between Mary and her husband increased from day to day. 
He found himself generally shunned; for to show him any attention was a 
sure mode of losing the queen’s favour. Meantime the queen’s visible 
partiality for Bothwell gave occasion to rumours injurious to her character, 
and an incident which occurred in the following October added strength to 
suspicion. She went to Jedburgh to hold a justiciary court for suppressing 
the disorders of the borders. Bothwell, whom she haa made warden of the 
marches, preceded her by some days, and being wounded in a scuffle with 
one of the borderers named Elliott, was conveyed to his castle of 
Hermitage. 


The queen, having passed some days in great anxiety on his account, took 
the sudden resolution of going herself to see him. Though the weather was 
bad and the roads in a wretched state, she rode with a few attendants to 
Hermitage, a distance of twenty miles, and having assured herself that his 
life was in no danger, returned the same day to Jedburgh.’ Her bodily 
exertion, 
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Ruins of Scarborough Castle 


[‘ Froude,’ commenting on this midnight ride of 20 miles by a woman 
within 3 months of confinement, and her intense zeal in preparing 
resistance, says, “Whatever credit is due to iron fortitude and intellectual 
address must be given without stint to this extraordinary woman.” ] 


[* Historians in general are not good horsemen; they have considered this 
journey as something much more remarkable than it really was in a spirited, 
active woman of four-and- twenty, who was a most excellent horsewoman, 
and they have fancied that no motive short 
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combined with mental uneasiness, threw her the next day into a fever, and 
for some days her life was despaired of; the vigour of her constitution, 
however, triumphed over the disorder. 


THE MURDER OF D.\RNLEY (1567 A.D.) 


After her recovery the queen took up her abode at the castle of Craigmillar, 
near Edinburgh, and here the measure of a divorce was discussed by 
Maitland and others; she made no objection but her unwillingness to 
prejudice her son. On the 17th of December the ceremony of the young 
prince’s baptism ^ was performed at Stirling, and though the king was in the 
castle, owing to his own caprice or to the coldness of the queen, he was not 
present at it. 


On the other hand, Bothwell was appointed to receive the French and 
English ambassadors, and to regulate the ceremonial of the christening. 
Through his influence Morton and the other murderers of Rizzio were 
pardoned on the 24th, on which day the king left the court ^ and retired to 
his father’s house at Glasgow, where in a few days he was attacked by the 
small-pox. The queen, when she heard of his illness, sent her own physician 
to attend him. 


On the 20th of January (1567) Bothwell and Maitland of Lethington went to 
Morton’s residence at Whittingham, and Bothwell proposed the murder of 
the king to him, saying” it was the queen’s mind that he should be taken 


away.” Morton objected, being, as he said, but just come out of trouble on a 
similar account; but finally agreed, provided he had the queen’s handwriting 
for his warrant. This, however, they were unable to procure; either they did 
not venture to propose such a thing to Mary, or she was too prudent to 
commit herself. 


From the time of Rizzio’s murder up to the present date the queen had 
shown no affection to her husband, and on the 20th she wrote to her 
ambassador at Paris complaining of him and his father. The next day she set 
out for Glasgow. While there she feigned the utmost fondness for the king, 
yet her letters at the same time to Bothwell display the most ardent love for 
that nobleman. Her object was to get her husband into her power; in this she 
succeeded, and January 31st she brought him back with her to Edinburgh. c 


The king’s infectious illness was assigned as an imperative reason for 
lodging him out of the close and crowded palace of Holyrood, where his 
wife and his child resided. A lonely house called the Kirk of Field, situated 
near where the college of Edinburgh now stands, but which was then in the 
suburbs of the town, had been chosen for him by the queen’s physician, 
who is said to have preferred it on account of its open, airy situation, and to 
have fitted it up for the king’s reception. 


Here the queen visited him daily, and several times slept in a chamber under 
that of the king. ” But many,” says Melville,? “suspected that the earl of 
Bothwell had some enterprise against him (Darnley). ” Upon the fatal day 
Murray — who, be it observed, invariably managed to be out of the way 
when anything doubtful and dangerous was to be done — absented himself 
from the 


of an amorous one could possibly make the queen ride fortj”/ statute miles 
in one day ! — 


MACFARLANE. ‘n] 


[‘ The baptism was according to Catholic rites, and, says Lang.fc “Scotland 
saw for the last time the ecclesiastics in their splendid vestments.” ] 


[‘ According to certain rumours, Darnley planned to seize the prince and the 
sceptre, and put Bothwell to death. Either his discovery that his plot was 
known, or his discovery of a counterplot to arrest and degrade him, and kill 
him if he resisted, may account for his sudden departure. | 


H. W. — VOL. XIX. X 
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court under pretence that his wife had fallen sick in the country. This 
opportune absence is certain, and if we are to believe more questionable 
authority — the zealous advocates of the queen — Murray, upon his 
journey, speaking of Darnloy’s behaviour, told a person in whom he reposed 
his chief confidence that the king would not live to see another day. This 
same evening the queen with several of the nobles spent with her husband, 
whom she only left ^ at eleven o’clock at night in order to be present at an 
entertainment in Holyrood House, which was given on occasion of the 
marriage of Sebastian Auvergnac, one of her servants. 


About three hours after her departure, at two o’clock in the morning of the 
10th of February, the ancient palace and the city were shaken by a violent 
explosion, and when people went forth to see, they found the house of Kirk- 
a- Field utterly destroyed, and the bodies of Darnley and his valet lying in 
the garden without any marks of violence on their persons. The body of 
Darnley was carried to a house close at hand, was laid within a chamber, 
and kept by one Sandy (or Alexander) Drurem. 


Melville relates that on the morning of February 10th he went to the palace 
and found that the queen was keeping her chamber. He says: “The earl 
Bothwell came forth and told me he saw the strangest accident that ever 
chanced — to wit, the thunder came out of the sky and had burned the 
king’s house, and himself found lying dead a little distance from the house 
under a tree.” 


In this story of horror nearly every point is still a mystery. ^ It has never 
been ascertained how Darnley was killed. According to one account, he was 
blown up in the house ; but this seems to be disproved by the fact 
(witnessed by hundreds) that the body bore no marks of violence or 
outward hurt. According to another account, he was strangled in his bed and 
the house was then blown up to conceal the deed; but if so, why was the 
body removed to some distance, and placed under a tree in a perfectly 
sound state ? And then the previous strangling would be a useless process 
with a sick man in his bed and a train of gunpowder under him. Bothwell, 
unless he was absolutely crazed, could never fancy that the people would 
believe that the lightning had carried Darnley out of a window and 
deposited him, without a bone broken, under the tree, and had then reduced 
the house to a heap of ruins, in which everything was buried except Darnley 
and his attendant! [It has even been suggested that a secondary plot was at 
work, and while Bothwell was preparing his murder other conspirators blew 
up the house. ] 


Never was an atrocious murder more clumsily executed. The elements had 
been quiet that night, and even an ignorant eye could detect the effects of a 
mine of gunpowder. Suspicion immediately fell upon Bothwell, but not so 
immediately either upon the queen or upon Morton and Maitland, and the 
others who were afterwards proved to have been accessories and in part 
active participants in the deed with Bothwell. Some light will be thrown on 
the horrid mystery by our narration of succeeding events, and the reader 
will weigh the preceding facts which we have endeavoured to state clearly 
and without bias. In truth, our own mind is not made up as to the long and 
hotly debated question of the queen’s innocence or guilt in regard to her 
husband’s murder. 


Notwithstanding the popular accusation of Bothwell as being the chief 
murderer, Secretary Maitland, Morton, Huntly, Argyll, in fact all her minis 


P Those who believe her guilty say that this was by preconcerted signal.] P 
Lang *: ironically oljserves that if discrepancies could be made to discredit 
an historical event as tbey do a ghost story, we might maintain that Darnley 
never was murdered at all.] 
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ters, and nearly every person that approached her, not excepting even her 
brother Murray, continued their close friendship with that desperate man 
and joined together in maintaining his innocence. But several of them could 
not admit his guilt without proclaiming their own. There is, at least, a doubt 
in favour of the queen — perhaps even in favour of Murray — but there is 
none as to the rest having taken part, more or less actively, in the murder. 


These very men, however, acting as the queen’s ministers, issued a 
proclamation on the 12th of February, offering a reward of two thousand 
pounds for the discovery of the murderers. On the 16th of the same month 
placards were set up in the public places of Edinburgh designating the earl 
of Bothwell and three of his servants as the murderers. No person, either of 
high or low degree, had courage to come forward in the face of the 
government. But in the dead of night fierce voices were heard in the streets 
of Edinburgh charging Bothwell as a principal, and the queen as an 
accomplice. 


Other persons, however, were named in the like manner; and no one pressed 
any specific charge, till Darnley’s father, the earl of Lennox, at the 
beginning of the month of March, sent from Glasgow, where he was 
collecting his friends, to request the queen that such persons as were named 
in the placards should be arrested. He was answered that if he or any would 
stand to the accusation of any of the persons so named it should be done, 
but not by virtue of the placards or at his request. 


On the 17th of March the earl of Lennox made a more formal accusation of 
Bothwell and others. On the 21st Bothwell was allowed by Mary and her 
ministers to get into his own hands the strong castle of Edinburgh. On the 
28th of the same month an order was issued by the privy council for 
Bothwell’s trial to take place on the 12th of April. ^ Lennox, who is more 
than suspected of having had a principal share in the murder of Rizzio and 
in other dishonourable plots, complained of violence and injustice ; and he 


wrote not only to Mary, but to Queen Elizabeth, to obtain a postponement 
of the trial, stating with some reason that the time was too short to allow 
him to collect his witnesses, and that he could not safely present himself 
where the murderers of his son were not only at large but in possession of 
power and favour. But it was determined in spite of this remonstrance that 
the court of justiciary should proceed to trial on the day fixed. 


Elizabeth, in a letter which does her honour, entreated of Mary not to 
precipitate the proceedings in this manner: “For the love of God, madam,” 
says she, ”use such sincerity and prudence in this matter, which concerns 
you so nearly, that the whole world may have reason to declare you 
innocent of so enormous a crime ; which if you committed it you would be 
justly cast out of the ranks of princesses, and not without reason made the 
reproach of the vulgar ; and sooner than that should befall you I would wish 
you an honourable grave than a spotted life. You see, madam, that I treat 
you as my daughter.” 


Lennox advanced from Glasgow to Stirling, on his way to Edinburgh, but 
here his fears overcame him ; he wrote his excuses, and then fled with all 
haste into England, where he was kindly received by Elizabeth. On the 9th 
of April, before the trial came on, Murray, having with great difficulty 
obtained the queen’s permission, set out from I/xlinburgh for France. He 
took his journey through England, whore ho also was well received; and he 
took care not to return until the course of events loft all but the throne 


P This gave Lennox but fourteen instead of forty days, the usual time, to 
prepare for the prosecution. The accused meanwhile were at liberty, and 
Bothwell himself actually sat as a member of the privy council which 
arranged the trial. — Keightley.c] 
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open to his ambition. Yet his absence could hardly exonerate him from 
suspicion of treacherous dealing, for the cunning Maitland was his sworn 


ally and coadjutor, and he, and others equally devoted to the earl, remained 
quietly at their posts till the vessel of the state was fairly driven upon the 
rocks. 


On the appointed day when the justiciary court opened Bothwell appeared 
at the bar, supported on the one hand by Maitland, on the other by Morton. 
No evidence was produced, no prosecutor appeared, and Bothwell was 
necessarily acquitted ; though by this time there was scarcely a man in the 
kingdom but felt assured of his guilt. 


On the 14th of April, two days after this acquittal, a parliament assembled 
in aregular manner at Edinburgh. It was opened by the queen’s 
commissioners; but on the 16th her majesty appeared in person, Bothwell 
carrying the sceptre before her. The parliament confirmed to the murderer 
all the estates and honours he had recently received, and at the same time all 
their estates and honours to the nobles who had acted with him or were 
willing to aid him in his ambitious designs. 


No Scottish parliament at this time could overlook the great question of 
religion. The present drew up a bill for the renouncing of all foreign 
jurisdiction in ecclesiastical affairs, and for confirming and ratifying the 
Protestant doctrines and church government; and the queen readily gave the 
royal assent to this bill which bestowed a constitutional sanction upon the 
reformed church, and proclaimed a total renunciation of the authority of 
Rome.* Bothwell was indefatigable in this parliament, evidently hoping to 
conciliate the preachers. During the sitting of the parliament reports got 
abroad of an intended marriage between the queen and Bothwell. 


If some remarkable details in Melville/ are honestly and correctly given, 
Mary was evidently at this moment coerced by the ruffianly audacity of 
Bothwell, who was still in close alliance with Maitland and all her 
ministers, and who was permitted by them to menace her true friends in her 
own palace. Immediately after the rising of parliament Bothwell invited the 
leading members of that body, lay and ecclesiastic, to an entertainment in an 
Edinburgh tavern, 2 and declared to them his purpose of marrying the 
queen. Hereupon he drew out a bond from his pocket, wherein, after a full 
recognition of his innocence of the late king’s murder, he (Bothwell) was 
warmly recommended as a suitable match to her majesty in case she should 


condescend to marry with a subject; and the bond further stated that the 
subscribers thereto pledged themselves to advance the said marriage at the 
risk of life and goods. Voluntarily, or through fear, eight bishops, nine earls, 
and seven lords subscribed the paper, which Bothwell then returned to his 
pocket. 


Four days after the signing of this bond Bothwell collected about a 
thousand horse, under pretext of Border service, and lay in wait for the 
queen, who was then returning from Stirling castle, whither she had been to 
visit her infant son.“ Between Linlithgow and Edinburgh Bothwell rode up 
to her 


[‘ The strongest possible proof of Bothwell ‘s influence over the queen’s 
mind was given at this time. Mary, who never for a moment had swerved 
from her purpose of destroying the Protestant religion, who had lately 
subscribed the treaty of Bayonne, assented to an act of parliament repealing 
all laws adverse to the reformers, and giving their religion the safeguard of 
law. — Keightley.c] 


^ The house was kept by one Ainslie. Hence the famous transaction was 
called ” Ainslie’s Supper” — a name whicli was afterwards applied to the 
house or tavern itself. [The bond was called “Ainslie’s Bond.” ] 


P To poison him, according to an outrageous charge made in the recently 
discovered Lennox papers. It ha.s been well said that Mary’s defence has 
been best served by her rabid accusers, who stop at nothing. ] 
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and took her majesty’s horse by the bridle. His men took the earl of Huntly, 
the secretary Maitland of Lethington, and Melville, and letting all the rest 
go free, carried them with the queen as captives to the strong castle of 
Dunbar. Huntly (though brother to Bothwell’s wife) and Maitland were 
certainly willing prisoners — were plotters in the dark business ; but after 


all that has been said and written, there is some doubt whether the queen 
were not taken by surprise and force; and this is the point most decisive of 
Mary’s character, far more so than the subsequent act of marriage with 
Bothwell. 


If she went knowingly and willingly she loaded herself with a crushmg 
weight of guilt and folly ; but if she were carried away by violence, the 
marriage would appear, in the eyes of most women of that time, as the only 
means of covering her honour. Melville,/ who was, as we have seen, with 
the queen when she was taken, is not very clear on this point ; he says, 
however, that Bothwell, after taking the queen’s bridle, ” boasted to marry 
the queen, who would or who would not ; yea, whether she would herself or 
not.” 


Bothwell kept the queen five days in that fortress, during which none of her 
subjects made any efforts for her release — a remarkable fact, susceptible 
of at least two interpretations : either they believed that she was there 
willingly, or they wished to see her utterly defamed and ruined by a 
marriage with Bothwell. The most active of the nobles had conspired to 
bring this about : Maitland, who remained with her in the castle, continued 
to urge her to this step. Maiy afterw’ards complained that, while under this 
thraldom, not a sword was drawn for her relief; but after their marriage a 
thousand swords flew from their scabbards to drive Bothwell from the 
country and herself from her throne. On the 29th of April the daring man 
brought the queen back to Edinburgh castle and placed her in seeming 
liberty, but she was in fact still in a snare, entirely surrounded by crafty and 
remorseless men. “Afterwards,” says Melville,/ “the court came to 
Edinburgh, and there a number of noblemen were drawn together in a 
chamber within the palace, where they subscribed, all, that the marriage 
between the queen and the earl Bothwell was very meet, he being well 
friended in the Lothians and upon the Borders, to cause good rule to be kept 
; and then the queen could not but marry him, seeing he had ravished her 
and lain with her against her will. I cannot tell how nor by what law he 
parted with his own wife, sister to the earl of Huntly.” 


This hurried parting with his wife was one of the most revolting features of 
Bothwell’s conduct ; and yet, in this respect, he was scarcely more 


infamous than his high-born wife herself, or her brother the earl of Huntly, 
chancellor of the kingdom and guardian of the purity of the laws ! He 
commenced a process in the consistory court of the popish archbishop of St. 
Andrews for a divorce, on the plea of consanguinity ; and his wife, in 
collusion with him, sued her husband in the Protestant court of 
commissaries of Edinburgh for a divorce on a charge of adultery. She had 
been previously gratified by Bothwell with a grant for life of the lands and 
town of Nothor Hailes in Hadding-tonshire; and Huntly, her brother, 
continued in the closest intimacy with Bothwell, and was even present at his 
marriage with the queen. Both the ecclesiastical courts proceeded with as 
nmch speed as Bothwell could have required, and on different grounds 
passed sentence of divorce. 


A few days after the queen appeared in the court of session and there 
declared before the chancellor, the judges, and several of the nobility, that 
though she had been carried off antl detained against her will in Dunbar, 
and greatly injured by the earl of Bothwell, yet considering his former great 
services, and all that might be hereafter expected from his bravery and 
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ability, she was disposed not only to forgive hini, but also to exalt him to 
higher honours. Bothwell, of course, had made the best use of his bond 
signed by the bishops and earls and lords at “Ainslie’s Supper”; and it is 
generally admitted that this document had great weight with Mary, who, it 
should appear, did not see it until she was at Dunbar. And now the said 
great lords, spiritual and temporal, who had signed the deed, got from the 
queen a written assurance that neither they nor their descendants should 
ever be accused on that account. 


Resolving to have his new marriage performed in a strictly Protestant and 
Presbyterian manner, Bothwell commanded that the banns should be 

published in the regular parish church at Edinburgh. John Knox was then 
absent, but his place was supplied by his friend and colleague Craig, who 


after some hesitation published the banns as required, and then protested 
from the pulpit that he abhorred and detested the intended marriage as 
unlawful and scandalous, and solemnly charged the nobility to use their 
influence to prevent the queen from taking a step which would cover her 
with infamy. But the nobles were far indeed from any disposition to make 
efforts in this way, the influence of the greater part of them being engaged 
to promote the match, and no complaint on their part being made against it 
until it was completed and the queen irretrievably lost. 


Bothwell was now created duke of Orkney, and on the 15th of May, only 
eight days after the dissolution of his former marriage, he was united to the 
queen, according to the order of the reformed religion, and not in the chapel 
of the mass, as was the king’s marriage. On the same day, however, the 
ceremony was also performed in private according to the Catholic forms. At 
the public celebration there was a great attendance of nobles. A few days 
after, Du Croc, the French ambassador, represents Mary as being in the 
extremity of grief and despair. ” On Thursday the queen sent for me, when I 
perceived something strange in the mutual behaviour of her and her 
husband. She attempted to excuse it, and said, ‘If you see me melancholy, it 
is because I do not choose to be cheerful — because I never will be so, and 
wish for nothing but death.’ ” ^ This does not look like an amorous bride 
who had eagerly thrown herself into the arms of her lover. Envoys were 
sent to England and to France to communicate the queen’s marriage, and to 
counteract the rumours which were afloat. 


Elizabeth, who had certainly been warned beforehand by Morton and 
Maitland — the very men who were most active in bringing about the 
match — now prepared to lend her assistance to them in taking up arms 
against the queen. Morton, as has been observed, was aware that by ruining 
Mary he should gratify Elizabeth, and raise his own party to the 
management of affairs; and after the lapse of a few short years, when 
Murray, who was the first to step to greatness by Mary’s fall, was laid in a 
bloody grave, we shall see this same Morton, one of the murderers of 
Rizzio as of Darnley, made regent of Scotland, under the protection of the 
English queen./ 


Swinburne on Mary’s Infatuation for Bothwell 


Bothwell as a conscientious Protestant refused to marry his mistress 
according to the rites of her church ; and she, the chosen champion of its 
cause, 


[‘ According to Melville; she called for a knife to kill herself, and 
threatened to drown herself. She was “the most changed woman of face that 
in so little time without extremity of sickness we have seen.” According to 
some, this was dejection at her captivity and the rape upon her person by 
Bothwell; according to others, it was greatly conscience; according to 
Lang,* it was jealousy of Bothwell’s wife, who was still near. ] 
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agreed to be married to hini not merely by a Protestant, but by one who 
before his conversion had been a CathoUc bishop, and should therefore 
have been more hateful and contemptible in her eyes than any ordinary 
heretic, had not religion as well as policy, faith as well as reason, been 
absorbed or superseded by some more mastering passion or emotion. This 
passion or emotion, according to those who deny her attachment to 
Bothwell, was simply terror — the blind and irrational prostration of an 
abject spirit before the cruel force of circmnstances and the crafty 
wickedness of men. 


Hitherto, according to all evidence, she had shown herself on all occasions, 
as on all subsequent occasions she indisputably showed herself, the most 
fearless, the most keen-sighted, the most ready-witted, the most high-gifted 
and high-spirited of women; gallant and generous, skilful and practical, 
never to be cowed by fortune, never to be cajoled by craft ; neither more 
unselfish in her ends nor more unscrupulous in her practice than might have 
been expected from her training and her creed. But at the crowning moment 
of trial there are those who assert their belief that the woman who on her 
way to the field of Corrichie had uttered her wish to be a man, that she 
might know all the hardship and all the enjoyment of soldier’s life, riding 
forth “in jack and knapscuU” — the woman who long afterwards was to 


hold her own for two days together without help of counsel against all the 
array of English law and English statesmanship, armed with irrefra-gable 
evidence and supported by the resentment of a nation — showed herself 
equally de-void of moral and of physical resolution ; too senseless to realise 
the significance and too heartless to face the danger of a situation from 
which the simplest exercise of reason, principle, or courage must have 
rescued the most unsuspicious and inexperienced of hon-est women who 
was not helplessly deficient in self-reliance and self-respect. 


The famous correspondence produced the next year in evidence against her 
at the conference of York may have been, as her partisans affirm, so craftily 
garbled and fasified by interpolation, suppression, perversion, or absolute 
forgery as to be all but historically worthless. Its acceptance or its rejection 
does not in any degree whatever affect, for better or for worse, the national 
estimate of her character. Even in the existing versions of the letters, 
translated from the lost originals and retranslated from this translation of a 
text which was probably destroyed in 1603 by order of King James on his 
accession to the English throne — even in these possibly disfigured 
versions, the fiery pathos of passion, the fierce and piteous fluctuations of 
spirit between love and hate, hope and rage and jealousy, have an eloquence 
apparently beyond the imitation or invention‘ of art. 


[* Von Ranke b says: “I would not say that every word is genuine, but on 
the whole they are genuine beyond doubt ; they contain circumstances 


which none else could have known at that time, but have since transpired; 
no human being could have invented them.” ] 


FiNiAL ON Well Hall (Gable) 


(Sixteenth century) 
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[1567 A.D.] MARY TAKEN PRISONER BY THE LORDS (1567 A.D.) 


As soon as the queen’s honour was inseparably connected with Bothwell, 
then Morton, Maitland, and the rest began to talli against the marriage, to 
revive the mournful fate of Darnley and to intimate that Bothwell was 
guilty of that murder. At first all this was said cautiously and secretly; but as 
soon as they had seen the effects of such discourses and the great force they 
could rely upon, they openly declared themselves; and three weeks after the 
marriage they flew to arms, ostensibly only to punish their colleague and 
brother assassin, Bothwell, to secure the person of the young prince, and to 
liberate the queen from the control of her husband. 


The confederacy of the lords was, in fact, explicitly declared to be for the 
protection of the queen and her son against the guilty Bothwell; but they 
had already determined to dethrone Mary and crown the infant James. On 
the 6th of June, before any declaration was made, they attempted to seize 
the queen and Bothwell in Borthwick castle, about eight miles southeast of 
Edinburgh ; but the earl easily escaped, and after him the queen, disguised 
in male attire, rode without stopping, on a common saddle, to the castle of 
Dunbar. The confederates countermarched upon Edinburgh, where the 
populace joined them. It was still reported that the life of Prince James was 
in danger, though the earl of Mar, who had joined the confederacy, had him 
in perfect safety in Stirling castle. 


The confederates assumed the power of government, issuing proclamations 
as if the queen had been already dethroned. Still, with the exception of the 
lower orders, few flocked to their standard. 


The queen in the mean while summoned her faithful subjects in the ad- 
joining counties, and by the end of two days two thousand fighting men 
from the Lothians and the Merse gathered round her standard at Dunbar. 
Here she ought to have remained — for the castle was almost impregnable, 
the confederates had little or no artillery, and their force was not increasing 
so rapidly as her own. But the queen, who was always bold and decisive in 
the face of such dangers as these, and who could not have forgotten how the 
lords fled before her in the Round-about Raid, marched out of Dunbar 
towards Edinburgh on the 14th of June. She halted at Gladsmuir, where she 
caused a proclamation to be read to her little army, exposing the professions 
of the insurgents, declaring that her late marriage with Bothwell had been 


contracted and solemnised with the consent and at the persuasion of the 
chiefs of the insurrection, as their own handwritings testified, and affirming 
that though they affected to fear for the safety of her son (who was in their 
own possession), yet they only aimed at overthrowing her and her posterity 
in order that they themselves might enjoy the supreme power. That night 
she lay at Seton. 


On the following morning, Sunday, the 15th of June, exactly one month 
after her marriage, she advanced to Carberry Hill. The insurgents had 
advanced from Edinburgh to meet her and stood in battle array in two 
divisions, the one commanded by the earl of Morton, the other by the earl 
of Athol. While the two armies stood thus in presence of each other, the 
aged Du Croc advanced to the insurgents and endeavoured to effect a 
peaceful accommodation, Bothwell sent a herald offering to prove his 
innocence by the old ordeal of single combat. Two of the insurgents 
successively accepted the challenge, but Bothwell objected to both as being 
of inferior rank. 


During this idle bravadoing the force of the confederates was increased by 
arrivals from Edinburgh, which was only about five miles in their rear, and 
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symptoms of disaffection were observed among the queen’s troops. The 
crisis is described in very different ways. Some say that Both well’s heart 
failed him — that after demanding a promise of fidelity from the queen he 
mounted his horse and galloped away for Dunbar castle, leaving her to fall 
into the hands of her enemies: and Camden” adds, that the nobles, with 
Morton, gave him secret notice to provide for himself by flight, lest being 
taken he might impeach them of the part they had had in the Darnley 
murder. Both well passed away with the consent of the insurgent lords. ^ 


Mary took leave of her first and last master with passionate anguish and 
many parting kisses; but in face of his enemies and in hearing of the cries 


which burst from the ranks demanding her death by fire as a murderess and 
harlot, the whole heroic and passionate spirit of the woman, represented by 
her admirers as a spiritless imbecile, flamed out in responsive threats to 
have all the men hanged and crucified in whose power she now stood 
helpless and alone. She grasped the hand of Lord Lindsay as he rode beside 
her and swore “by this hand” she would “have his head for this.” In 
Edinburgh she was received by a yelling mob, which flaunted before her at 
each turn a ban-ner representing the corpse of Darnley with her child beside 
it invoking on his knees the retribution of divine justice. From the violence 
of a multitude in which women of the worst class were more furious than 
the men, she was sheltered in the house of the provost, where she repeatedly 
showed herself at the window, appealing aloud with dishevelled hair and 
dress to the mercy which no man could look upon her and refuse. 


When she arose in the morning the first object that met her eyes was the 
same dismal banner. As soon as she was able she sent Maitland to request 
that the estates of the realm might be siunmoned forthwith, as she was 
willing to submit to their determination — she being present and heard in 
defence of her own cause. But it did not suit Morton and his confederates to 
adopt this legal course; and on the following evening they hurried her under 
a strong guard to the castle of Lochleven, situated on an islet in the loch or 
lake which bears that name, in Kmross-shire. Mary was treated with 
excessive harshness in this her first place of captivity, and the whole 
conduct of the confederate lords was contrary to the agreement upon which 
the queen placed herself in their hands at Carberry Hill. 


It was not long before Bothwell had fled the kingdom forever. On the 26th 
of June there was issued an act of the privy council for apprehending him, 
he being charged with the murder of Darnley and with ravishing the queen’s 
person and enforcing her to marry him (this was in a manner declaring the 
queen innocent) ; and they offered a reward of a thousand crowns to anyone 
that should bring the traitor and ravisher to Edinburgh, If they had really 
wished to have Bothwell there they would have pursued a very different 
course and left him much less time. Some twenty days after the queen’s 
imprisonment in Lochleven Bothwell quietly retired by water from Dunbar 
castle into Morayshire, where he stayed some time. He next sought shelter 
in his dukedom of Orkney, but he was refused admittance into his own 


castle there by his own keeper or lieutenant. But he fled to the coast of 
Norway, where he was after a few months taken by the Danish government, 
who considered him as a pirate, and threw him into the castle of Malmo, 
where he is said to have gone mad. 


At the point of death, nearly ten years after (1576), he is said to have 
solemnly declared upon his oath that he himself committed the nmrder of 
Darnley by the counsels of Murray, Morton, and others; but this point, like 
most of the rest, is involved in doubt and obscurity, and Bothwell’s dying 
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declaration or testament, as it was called, was purposely kept out of sight by 
Elizabeth, mto whose hands it fell. 


The insurgent nobles seized all the queen’s plate, jewels, and other 
movables without anything like a legal authority. The confederates now 
assumed the title of the “lords of the secret council.” They seized Captain 
Black-adder and a few very obscure persons. The captain was condemned 
and executed for Darnley’s murder, but at his death he would no ways 
confess himself guilty. Four others by orders of the lords of the secret 
council were “ironed and tormented,” then tried and executed; but the lords 
did not find it convenient to publish either their trials or their confessions. 


At the same time these cunning workmen threatened the French court that if 
it made any effort in favour of the captive queen they would throw 
themselves wholly into the arms of the English and, peradventure, make 
Mary taste of sharper pangs. Thus abandoned by all, and beset with dangers 
and threats of death and worse, the captive queen, on the 24th of July, put 
her hand to a deed by which she resigned the crown in favour of the baby 
James, then about fourteen months old. At the same time she was forced to 
sign a commission appointing her half-brother Murray to be regent during 
the minority of her son. 


Now was the time for the earl of Murray to return to Scotland; but he was 
careful to take London on his way. Murray left London on the 31st of July, 
about a week after his sister had been made to sign the deeds in Lochleven 
castle. When he reached Berwick he was met by a deputation from the 
lords; when he reached Edinburgh on the 11th of August he was received 
with all honour and joy by Morton, Ruthven (son of the murderer of 
Rizzio), Maitland, John Knox and all the preachers. It was evidently not 
without calculation that the astute Murray did not arrive till after the 
coronation of his nephew. That previous ceremony had been performed at 
Stirling on the 29th of July. About the middle of August Murray, with 
others, went to Lochleven, where he held a ” long conference with Mary in 
which he told her all her bad government, and left her that night with no 
hopes of life and desired her to seek God’s mercy, which was the only 
refuge she could expect.” 


On the 22nd of August he was proclaimed regent. On the 30th of 
September, being aided by Morton, the regent got possession of the strong 
castle of Dunbar. Soon after, he heaped fresh honours and emoluments upon 
the murderer Morton. He restored him to the office of chancellor, which he 
had forfeited by keeping the door while Ruthven and his satellites murdered 
Rizzio ; and to this high legal office, by a curious combination, he added 
that of lord high-admiral, which was left vacant by the flight and attainder 
of Both well. Morton, chancellor and high-admiral, was also made sheriff of 
the shires of Edinburgh and Haddington, and received sundry other 
emoluments. He accompanied the regent on an expedition to the south, 
where, under pre-tense of punishing the moss-troopers on the Borders, they 
took vengeance on several districts which had manifested an affection for 
the captive queen. 


If this curious revolution had been conducted with any attention to 
constitutional forms, a parliament would have been called at least six 
months earlier; but at last Murray assembled one at Edinburgh on the 15th 
of December in order to legalise the recent changes. All the acts which had 
been passed in 1560 against the papacy were revived, and new statutes in 
accordance with the spirit of the times were added to them. 


On the 3rd of January four obscure men, servants and retainers of Bothwell, 
were executed for assisting in the murder of Darnley : it is said that they all 
acknowledged their guilt and acquitted the queen.”* 
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It may be asked, How did the queen of England act all this time ? The reply 
is highly to her honour. Elizabeth’s notions of the majesty of kings were 
high, and she was little pleased with the example of subjects rising up 
against their sovereigns. She moreover regarded Mary as a kinswoman and 
as the presmnptive heiress of her crown. On the intelligence, therefore, of 
her captivity she despatched Throcmorton to Scotland to exert himself in 
her behalf ; she menaced ; she even proposed to the French government to 
put a stop to all traffic with the rebels, as she styled them, and their abettors. 
“No council,” writes Cecil, “can stop her majesty from manifesting her mis- 
liking of the proceedings against the queen of Scots,” She ran the risk of 
seeing the lords throw themselves into the arms of France; and when the 
Hamiltons, Huntly and others confederated against the regent and in favour 
of the queen, she gave them encouragement through Throcmorton. 


But though Huntly and several of Mary’s partisans had attended the Scottish 
parliament and supported the measures introduced, their jealousy of the 
regent soon arrayed them again in arms. They opened a communication 
with Mary, who appointed the duke of Chatellerault to be her lieutenant. 
Murray meantime visited her again, and she proposed, in order to quiet all 
fears respecting Bothwell, to marry his half-brother George Douglas, son to 
the lady of Lochleven, a youth of eighteen years of age, for whom she had 
begun to spread her snares. Murray objected to his humble birth, so far 
beneath her rank. It was all, however, but a scheme of Mary’s to conceal her 
real design. She had given amorous encouragement to Douglas to induce 
him to aid her to escape. On the 25th of March, 1568, having changed 
clothes with the laundress who used to come from a village near the lake, 
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she got into the boat ; she had nearly reached the shore when one of the 
boatmen went to raise her muffler, saying, “Let us see what sort of a dame 
this is!” She put up her hand to prevent him ; its whiteness raised their 
suspicions ; they refused to land her and carried her back to the island, but 
did not betray her. 


On the 2nd of May she was more fortunate : while Lady Douglas and her 
eldest son were at supper, a youth called the little Douglas stole the keys of 
the castle. Mary hastened to a boat that lay ready; Douglas locked the castle 
gate on the outside and flung the keys into the lake as they rowed across it. 
On the shore Mary was met by George Douglas, Lord Seton, and others. 
She mounted a horse and rode to Lord Seton ‘s house of Niddry, and having 
rested there for three hours she mounted again and rode to Hamilton, where 
she was received by the nobles of her party at the head of three thousand of 
their followers. Her first act was to protest against the instruments she had 
been compelled to sign when in prison, which were pronounced illegal by 
the nobles present, many of whom had declared the direct contrary in the 
late parliament. 


Murray was meantime at Glasgow with only his ordinary train; some of his 
friends advised him to fly to Stirling, but he was too prudent to take such a 
course. He amused the queen for a few days by negotiation, during which 
etime he assembled a force of about four thousand men with which he 
resolved to give her battle. Though the royal troops were double the 
number, their leaders wished to wait the return of Huntly and Ogilvie, who 
were gone to the north to assemble their vassals. Meantime they proposed 
to place the queen for security in the castle of Dumbarton; but on their way 
thither 
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(May 13th) the regent brought them to action at a place named Langside 
Hill and routed them in the space of a quarter of an hour. 


Mary, who from an adjacent eminence viewed the fight, saw at once that all 
was lost; she turned, urged her horse to speed, and having failed in an 
attempt to reach Dumbarton, rode without halting to Dundrennan abbey 
near Kirkcudbright on the Solway Firth, a distance of sixty Scottish miles. 
Lord Herries and a few others, among whom was the French ambassador, 
accompanied her flight. 


What was this wretched princess now to do? To make her escape to the 
Highlands was difficult, if not impossible, and the toils and privations she 
might have to undergo when she reached them were not easy to appreciate ; 
to escape to France was equally difficult, and pride forbade to appear as a 
fugitive where she had reigned a queen, and the prospect of being shut up in 
a nminery (the course which the French government had proposed for her) 
was probably not an agreeable one; an ignominious death in all probability 
awaited her if she fell into the hands of her enraged subjects. 


There remained but one course, a flight into England. Elizabeth had of late 
exerted herself warmly in her favour and might be disposed to assert her 
cause ; she therefore directed Herries to write (May 15th) to Lowther, the 
governor of Carlisle, to know if she might come thither in safety. She did 
not, however, venture to wait for a reply; fearing to fall into the power of 
her enemies, she embarked next day with Lord Herries and about twenty 
attendants in a fishing boat and landed at Workington. The gentry of the 
vicinity conducted her with all due respect to Cockermouth, whence 
Lowther brought her to Carlisle. She had little or no money, and not even a 
change of clothes,“ when she landed in England. 


Mary lost no time in writing to Elizabeth ; she required to be admitted to the 
queen’s presence and to be restored to her authority by force. The English 
council took the case into most grave and solemn consideration; they 
weighed the arguments on all sides; they viewed the dangers likely to arise 
to England and to Protestantism in general ; they saw equal peril in 


suffering Mary to go to France or Spain or return to Scotland; they decided 
that she should be detained for the present in England, c 


The great uneasiness of Elizabeth as to any communication between her 
royal prisoner and her own subjects professing the ancient religion is a very 


[1 When Elizabeth heard of her condition she sent her some clothing. When 
the parcel was opened it contained “two torn shifts, two pieces of black 
velvet, two pair of shoes, and nothing else.” Sir Francis Knollys, who 
brought this munificent gift, was driven by shame to say “that her higliness’ 
maid had mistaken and sent such things necessary for such a maid-servant 
as she was herself.” Was it insolence, or parsimony, or carelessness, which 
led to such an extraordinary breach of courtesy? Whichever it might be, it 
betokened ill for Elizabeth’s hospitality. — CnEiGHTON.rfd] 


Mt. Orgueil Castle, Jersey 
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significant feature in the history. Lord Scrope, the warden and governor of 
Carlisle, was despatched from Cork nearly at the same time as Knollys, and 
they both waited upon Queen Mary in Carlisle castle, apparently on the 
28th or 29th of May. They delivered their sovereign’s letter, in which Mary 
was told that Elizabeth could not honourably receive her into her presence 
until she was cleared of all suspicion of being concerned in Darnley’s 
murder. Mary had expected a different treatment. She solemnly affirmed to 
Scrope and Knollys, that both Maitland of Lethington and the lord Morton 
had been concerned in the murder of her husband, as could well be proved, 
although now they would seem to prosecute the murderers. 


Lord Herries did little good with Elizabeth, who induced him, in a man-ner, 
to appoint her judge or arbitrator between Mary and her subjects. At his 


solicitation, however, the English queen thought fit to send an agent, 
Middlemore (or Meddlemore), into Scotland, to stop the civil war there; for 
Mary’s partisans, though sorely pressed and persecuted, were not wholly 
discouraged by the battle of Langside, and the earls of Huntly and Argyll 
were up in arms in her favour. But as soon as Middlemore got across the 
Borders he hastened rather than retarded Murray’s business and encouraged 
the regent in his energetic measures against those who favoured the queen. 


On the 21st of June the Scottish queen wrote a striking letter to her sister 
and cousin, which was forwarded to London by means of a gentleman who 
had been despatched by the French court to ascertain the real situation of 
the fugitive and the manner in which she was treated in England. Here the 
captive complains that Middlemore, who was sent as was pretended as a 
safeguard to her faithful subjects, had allied himself with her enemies, who 
in her presence had destroyed the house of one of her principal barons, and 
who were now treating her friends and adherents more harshly than ever. ” 
And I entreat you, as you see what are the effects, do not make an unequal 
com-bat, they being armed and I destitute ; on the contrary, seeing the 
dishonour they do me, make up your mind to assist me or let me go ; for, 
without waiting for their giving me a third assault, I must supplicate both 
the king of France and the king of Spain, if you will not have regard to my 
just quarrel ; and they, restoring me to my place, then will I make you know 
their falsehood and my innocence: for if you let them conquer the country 
first, and then come to accuse me after, what shall I have gained by 
submitting my cause to you? I blame no one; but the very worm of the earth 
turns when it is trodden upon.” 


Sir Henry Norris wrote from Paris to warn Cecil, on the authority of an 
anonymous informer, that the queen’s majesty “did now hold the wolf that 
would devour her,” and that “it is conspired betwixt the king of Spain, the 
pope and the French king that the queen’s majesty should be destroyed, 
whereby the queen of Scots might succeed her majesty.” 


This alarm, considering where Mary then was, was rather ridiculous, yet 
scarcely more so than some of the hundred other stories which followed in a 
crescendo of horrors, and which never ceased till Elizabeth had brought her 
rival to the block. 


It was soon resolved to carry her farther into the realm to some place of 
greater safety, being “well moated round.” Mary made a spirited protest that 
was of no avail, and on the ]6th of July she was carried under a strong 
escort to Bolton castle, a house of Lord Scrope’s in the north riding of 
Yorkshire, not far from Middleham. By this removal Mary was cut off from 
all communication with her subjects excepting such as Elizabeth chose to 
admit. 
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Murray on his side had a confident rehance on Cecil, and he sent up his 
secretary, John Wood, to London, to show the minister and the queen copies 
of sundry secret papers. The regent was not so ready as his imprisoned 
sister to bring matters to an issue ; and though Elizabeth wrote to him to 
come into England with a commissioner to treat and to answer to the 
Scottish queen’s complaint, he found it very easy to delay so doing till the 
month of October; and during all that time he was allowed to establish his 
own authority in Scotland, and was even assisted by Elizabeth in so doing. 


Elizabeth declared that if Mary would ” commit her cause to be heard by 
her highness’s order, not to make her highness judge over her, but rather as 
committing herself to the council of her dear cousin and friend,” her 
highness would treat with the Scottish nobles and bring things to a happy 
conclusion. Elizabeth would, for example, restore the queen of Scots to her 
royal seat by honourable accommodation, the queen of Scots agreeing that 
the lords and all her other subjects should continue in their honours, states, 
and dignities; and this was the promise in case of Murray making out ” 
some reason against her”; but if Murray and his party should fail in proving 
anything against the queen, then her majesty Elizabeth would replace Mary 
absolutely by force of arms, Mary agreeing in this case, and as a reward for 
Elizabeth’s assistance, to renounce all claims to England; to convert her 
close alliance with France into a league with England; and to use the 
counsel of her dearest sister and her estates in parliament in abolishing 
papistry, encouraging Protestantism, and in establishing in her dominion the 


Episcopal and Anglican church — an order of things considered by John 
Knox and the whole body of the Puritans as only a few degrees less 
idolatrous than the church of Rome. 


Thus in all cases Mary was promised her liberty and her restoration to her 
kingdom. But very different language had been held in secret with Murray; 
to him it had been declared that if he could establish his sister’s guilt she 
should never return to Scotland; and it had also been intimated that he could 
easily prove what he desired. 


The famous commission met at York on the 4th of October. On the 8th of 
October the friends of Mary, as the plaintiff, were allowed to open the 
charges against Murray and his associates. Elizabeth’s commissioners, who, 
against the spirit of the agreement, had allowed Murray to refuse his sister 
the title of sovereign and to advance the coronation of the infant James as a 
constitutional act, now departed still more widely from the promises which 
had been given to Mary and her agent. Lord Herries. They said that, indeed, 
their mistress’s desire “hath always been, from the beginning, that the said 
queen might be found free, specially from the crime of her husband’s 
murder; nevertheless, if her majesty shall find to be plainly and manifestly 
proved (whereof she would be very sorry) that the said queen of Scots was 
the deviser and procurer of that murder, or otherwise was guilty thereof, 
surely her majesty would think her unworthy of a kingdom, and would not 
stain her own conscience in maintenance of such a detestable wickedness 
hy restoring her to a kingdom.” Murray then declared that it was set forth 
and published in Scotland that Mary should be either amply restored, or 
otherwise by some degrees restored, and sent home amongst them by the 
queen of England. Elizabeth’s commissioners with a bold face denied that 
any such promise had ever been made. But Murray was not fully satisfied. 
A letter was, therefore, despatched to Elizabeth, to request additional 
instructions. 
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THE CASKET LETTERS AND MURRAY SONNETS. 


But Murray and Maitland certainly did not wait for an answer to charge 
Mary with such things as, to use their own words, they had ” hitherto been 
content rather to conceal than publish to the world to her infamy and 
dishonour.” They secretly laid before the English commissioners 
translations of certain letters in French, said to have been written by Mary 
to Bothwell, some just before the murder of her husband, others before the 
seizure of her person ; two contracts of marriage ; and a collection of love 
sonnets described as being the queen’s composition and as sent by her to 
Bothwell./ 


On the 11th of October, before any answer could have possibly been 
received from court, the English commissioners made an abstract from 
these papers which might tend to Mary’s condemnation for “her consent 
and procurement of the murder of her husband as far forth as they could by 
their reading gather.” They had evidently read the letters and the amorous 
rhymes with great attention ; but they omitted altogether making any 
inquiry touching the authenticity of these papers, which from first to last 
Mary and her friends maintained were forgeries. They assumed “from plain 
and manifest words contained in the said letters, that the inordinate and 
filthy love between Mary and Bothwell” was proved; that she had hated and 
abhorred her husband Darnley; that she had taken her journey from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow to visit him when sick with the intent of inveigling 
him to Edinburgh, where he was murdered, etc. 


These sweeping conclusions as well as the documents upon which they 
were founded were carefully concealed from Mary’s commissioners, who 
were requested to seek an enlargement of their commission, or, in other 
words, to ask their mistress to agree, in the dark, to acknowledge 
Elizabeth’s authority. Mary, however, maintained the perfect independence 
of her crown, while Murray and her enemies now showed themselves ready 
to acknowledge Elizabeth’s supremacy over Scotland that as “superior lady 
and judge over that realm she might determine in this case.” In order to 
consume time, Murray presented to the commissioners an answer to the 
charges of his queen, in which he alleged that his friends had never taken up 
arms but against Bothwell; that they had afterwards sequestrated their 


queen because she adhered to Bothwell ; and that they had at last accepted 
her resignation, which was willingly given merely from her disgust at the 
vexations attending power, and never extorted from her. 


To this Mary’s commissioners replied, that the queen had no means of 
knowing the atrocities of Bothwell, who had been acquitted by a Scottish 
jury and recommended to her as a husband by the Scottish nobility; that she 
had ever been desirous that Bothwell should be arrested and brought to 
trial; that the resignation of the crown was extorted from her; and that 
Throcmorton, the English ambassador, had advised her to sign that paper as 
the only means of saving her life ; assuring her at the same time that under 
the circumstances such an act could never be considered binding on her 
part. Mary had by far the best in the controversy, but she did not know that 
she was only fighting with shadows. 


We profess our utter inability to understand the complex game ; we do not 
believe that it ever has been or ever will be clearly understood ; but the 
words of the earl of Sussex, one of Elizabeth’s commissioners, contained an 
undis- 


* ” A casket, containing; a correspondence purporting to be carried on by 
Mary with Bothwell, which, if genuine, estabhshes her guilt.” 
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puted fact, which is that these parties tossed between them the crown and 
public affairs of Scotland, caring neither for the mother nor the child, but 
seeking to serve their own turns without any reference either to Mary’s guilt 
or innocence. Maitland, whose ways were always inscrutable, suggested a 
marriage between Mary and the duke of Norfolk, her divorce from 
Bothwell being effected ; and he had the address to bring Norfolk, perhaps 
Mary herself, into this scheme. 


But what seems the most extraordinary part of this story is that the regent 
Murray himself entered into the project, and professed a great earnestness 
for the marriage with Norfolk, whose favour with Elizabeth, he pretended, 
would enable him to procure tranquillity to Scotland and place the 
Protestant religion in security. It is barely possible to understand how 
Murray could fall in with such a scheme even for the moment; but he may 
have been spell-bound by the superior craft and audacity of Maitland, 
whose whole soul was an intrigue, and who, since his late arrival in 
England, may have even proposed to himself the daring scheme of 
overthrowing Elizabeth and of placing Mary on her throne. It did not 
require his talent to see that the whole Catholic population of England was 
oppressed; that many Protestants were averse to Elizabeth’s government, 
and that the duke of Norfolk, who was both rich and brave, had an immense 
party in the north, counting among his friends the great earls of 
Westmoreland and Northumberland, who upon many grounds were 
dissatisfied with the queen and with Cecil. 


Maitland of late had not been eager to press the question of Mary’s guilt, 
and even if he had done so it would cost little to a supple man like him to 
change his tack and hold her up as the model of queens and women. And he 
certainly assured Norfolk that Mary was innocent of her husband’s murder. 
But Maitland was watched with vigilant eyes ; his intrigues with the duke of 
Norfolk were discovered, and an order came suddenly down from London 
for the instant removal of the conference from York to Westminster. 


THE COMMISSION AT WESTMINSTER 


Elizabeth now openly declared that Mary should never be restored to the 
crown of Scotland if Murray could make good his accusations; and she 
assumed as a right that she and her privy council should proceed to 
sentence. At the same time Elizabeth joined Leicester, Cecil, Bacon, and 
others to the commission. Mary’s commissioners were coldly received, and 
the opposite party were not only encouraged but excited by Elizabeth and 
Cecil to urge publicly their charges. At the end of November Murray 
declared that Mary had been “persuader and commander” of the murder of 
her husband; and here he ought to have stopped; but he went on to add the 


incredible charge (which cast a doubt on all the rest) that she had also 
intended to cause the death of the innocent prince her own son, “and so to 
transfer the crown from the right line to a bloody murderer and godless 
tyrant.” 


Mary’s steadfast friends, the bishop of Ross and Lord Herries, then 
demanded of Elizabeth that as she had admitted Murray and his associates 
into her presence to accuse their queen, she would also be pleased to admit 
into the same presence Mary herself to prove her own innocence, and they 
represented at the same time that the accusers of their sovereign ought to be 
detained in the country. Elizabeth replied that this was a difficult subject, 
which required long deliberation, and she would never give any other 
answer to their requests. 
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At last came the decisive moment, and on the 14th of December the earl of 
Murray produced a silver box or casket full of the so-called original love- 
letters, sonnets, etc. ; and he contended that these unproved and unsifted 
documents, together with a previous decree of the Scottish parliament, were 
quite sufficient to establish the queen’s guilt. Elizabeth had had copies of 
these documents long before, but she was desirous that there should be an 
open and unreserved production of the originals. 


The papers were laid before the privy council and all the great earls, and 
letters written by Mary to Elizabeth were laid beside them that the 
handwritings might be compared. But instead of asking the council to 
pronounce on the authenticity of the documents, Elizabeth merely told them 
that Mary had demanded to be allowed to answer to the charges in the royal 
presence, and that she now thought it inconsistent with her modesty and 
reputation as a virgin queen to admit her. 


Mary, though labouring under every difficulty, would not sit down in 
silence like a convicted criminal, and she rejected with scorn a proposal 
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made to her by Knollys, at Elizabeth’s orders, that she should ratify her 
resignation of the crown and so save her honour — her enemies upon that 
condition agreeing not to publish their proofs against her. She immediately 
wrote to her commissioners, bidding them declare to Elizabeth and her 
council, that “where Murray and his accomplices had said that she knew, 
counselled, devised, persuaded, or commanded the murder of her husband, 
they had falsely, traitorously, and wickedly lied, imputing unto her the 
crime whereof they themselves were authors, inventors, doers, and some of 
them the proper executioners. ‘ ‘ 


She solemnly denied that she had stopped inquiry and due punishment. 
“And,” she continued, ” they charge us with unnatural kindness towards our 
dear son, alleging we intended to have caused him to follow his father 
hastily ; howbeit the natural love a mother beareth to her only child is 
sufficient to confound them, and merits no other answer ; yet considering 
their proceedings by-past, who did him WTong in our womb, intending to 
have slain him and us both, there is none of good judgment but they may 
easily perceive their hypocrisies, with how they would fortify themselves in 
our son’s name till their tyranny be better established.” 


She then revoked her order for breaking up the conference, saying, “And to 
the effect our good sister may understand we are not willing to let their false 
invented allegations pass over in silence (adhering to our former 
protestations), we shall desire the inspection and doubles of all they have 
produced against us; and that we may see the alleged principal writings, if 
they have any, produced. And with God’s grace we shall first make such 
answer thereto that our innocence shall be known to our good sister and all 
other princes, so that we but have our good sister’s presence, as our 
adversary has had, and reasonable space and time to get such verification as 
pertains thereto.” 


Elizabeth took no notice of this remonstrance, and Murray’s silver box was 
never submitted to examination. The bishop of Ross put into Elizabeth’s 
own hands a plain and striking defence to the charges which had been 
produced, affirming : (1) That nothing was alleged but presumptions. 


(2) That it could not be proved that the letters in Murray’s box had been 
written with her own hand; “and she was of too much honour to commit 


such a fact, and of too much wit to have conceived such matter in writing.” 


(3) That neither her hand, nor seal, nor date was to the letters, nor any 
direction to any. (4) That her hand might easily be counterfeited. (5) That 
for the marriage with Bothwell the nobility solicited and advised it, and sub 
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scribed thereto, especially some of the adversaries, as by a writing under 
their hands would be testified. 


On the 11th of January, 1569, Elizabeth put a strange end to the conference, 
which of late had been carried on at Hampton Court. She told the regent 
Murray, before her court and ministers — in private her conversation was 
different — that nothing had been proved against the honour and loyalty of 
him and his adherents, but that they, on the other hand, had shown no 
sufficient cause why she should conceive any evil opinion against the queen 
her good sister. 


She assured Murray that he might safely go back to Scotland and rely upon 
her goodwill. Escorted by an English guard, the earl reached the city of 
Edinburgh on the 2nd of February, 1569, after an absence of nearly five 
months. But before he got there — before he began his journey from 
London — Elizabeth sent down strict orders to her unhappy vice- 
chamberlain Knollys, and to Lord Scrope, to move the queen of Scots with 
all haste to Tutbury, as a place farther in the realm and more secure, Mary 
had protested that she would not move farther from the Border except by 
force; and many unnecessary pains were taken to make it be believed that 
no force was used. 


On the 3rd of February the captive queen reached Tutbury castle, a strong 
place upon the river Dove, in Staffordshire, the property of the earl of 
Shrewsbury, under whose charge she was now placed. 


Elizabeth was soon made to feel that in resolving to keep Mary in captivity 
in the heart of England she had done that which cast a threatening cloud 
over her own liberty and greatness, and deprived her of her peace of mind; 
in fact for many years she was incessantly haunted with the fears of plots, 
escapes, and bloody retaliation; no castle seemed strong enough, no keepers 
sure enough for her hated rival, who in many respects had become more 
dangerous to her than ever. From time to time these jealousies and 
apprehensions were stirred up by zealous Protestants and the friends of 
Cecil. 


Meanwhile some of Elizabeth’s noblest subjects were secretly devising how 
they might liberate the prisoner — perhaps how they might revolutionise 
the whole country, and place Mary upon the throne of England ; and foreign 
princes were openly complaining of the English queen’s cruel and unseemly 
treatment of a crowned head — of one who was as much an independent 
princess as herself. But no foreign power was at the time either in a 
condition or in a disposition to hazard a war with the powerful queen of 
England for the weak and ruined queen of a weak, poor, and anarchic 
country. To their remonstrances Elizabeth replied, that they were all 
labouring under a great mistake ; that she was the dear sister of Mary, the 
best friend she ever had ; that she had given her an asylum when her 
subjects drove her from her kingdom and sought her life ; that she had been 
delicately watchful of her reputation, and had suppressed, and was still 
suppressing, documents which would render her infamous to her 
contemporaries and to all future ages.”* 


WAS MAEY GUILTY? 


Perhaps there is no more ardent controversy in history than the problem of 
this beautiful woman’s collusion in the murder of the husband whom she 
admittedly despised, and with admittedly good cause. We have followed our 
plan of giving as impartial an account as possible, leaning rather to her side, 


though it is not, of course, practicable to present all the evidence for and 
against Mary; this would require volumes. The reader should be warned 
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against making up his mind too definitely one way or the other. It is easy to 
do this in Mary’s favour in hearing part of the evidence arranged by one of 
her partisans; it is equally easy to decide against her when her accusers 
manage the case. But when one goes further and reads deeply into the 
evidence, the result is bewildering, and it is hardly safe to say more than 
this : while there are abundant evidences of indiscretion on Mary’s part, and 
while there is strong circumstantial evidence to implicate her in Darnley’s 
murder, yet the conduct of her enemies was so lawless and ruthless, their 
testimony so conflicting and suspicious and their intriguing so 
unscrupulous, that the whole accusation against Mary rests upon testimony 
which the modern bench would probably throw out of court at once. 


Andrew Lang, ^ who has most recently sifted the evidence and with 
characteristic calm, has said that a jury of to-day would feel compelled to 
acquit the queen even if convinced at heart of her guilt. 


He has examined the casket letters and sonnets. He finds strong reasons for 
believing them partly of Mary’s composition, he finds equally strong 
reasons for believing that they were tampered with and that forgery was 
used at least to strengthen the weak points. But if the accusers would stoop 
to forge one word, why not all? On this theory, the modern bench inclines to 
disregard tainted evidence entirely, except where it is strongly corroborated. 
In seeking corroboration we find the circumstances of Mary’s behaviour 
arranged by different partisans to prove either her guilt or her innocence. 


The casket letters are the focus of controversy. If Mary wrote them as they 
stand in their extant copies, she was undoubtedly guilty of a great passion 
for Bothwell during her husband’s life, of encouraging the plot to put him 
out of the way (a divorce in those days would have illegitimatised the 


prince James), of pretending to marry his murderer reluctantly when she 
was really eager for the match — and, in short, of being a beautiful and 
bold but complete hypocrite accessory to a foul crime. Nobody is niore 
positive than Hume of Mary’s guilt. He states many of the arguments on 
both sides. « 


Hume’s Estimate of Mary’s Guilt 


We shall not enter into a long discussion concerning the authenticity of 
these letters ; we shall only remark in general that the chief objections 
against them are that they are supposed to have passed through the earl of 
Morton’s hands, the least scrupulous of all Mary’s enemies ; and that they 
are to the last degree indecent and even somewhat inelegant, such as it is 
not likely she would write. But to these presumptions we may oppose the 
following considerations: (1) Though it be not difficult to counterfeit a 
subscription, it is very difficult, and almost impossible, to counterfeit 
several pages so as to resemble exactly the handwriting of any person. 
These letters were examined and compared with Mary’s handwriting by the 
English privy council and by a great many of the nobility, among whom 
were several partisans of that princess. They might have been examined by 
the bishop of Ross, Herries, and others of Mary’s commissioners. The 
regent must have expected that they would be very critically examined by 
them ; and had they not been able to stand that test, he was only preparing a 
scene of confusion to himself. Bishop Leslie expressly declines the 
comparing of the hands, which he calls no legal proof, according to 
Goodall. 


(2) The letters are very long, much longer than they needed to have been in 
order to serve the purposes of Mary’s enemies — a circumstance which 
increased the difficulty and exposed any forgery the more to the risk of a 
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detection. (3) They are not so gross and palpable as forgeries commonly 
are, for they still left a pretext for Mary’s friends to assert that their meaning 
was strained to make them appear criminal. (4) There is a long contract of 
marriage, said to be written by the earl of Huntly and signed by the queen 
before Bothwell’s acquittal. Would Morton without any necessity have thus 
doubled the difficulties of the forgery and the danger of detection ? 


(5) The letters are indiscreet; but such was apparently Mary’s conduct at 
that time: they are inelegant; but they have a careless, natural air, like letters 
hastily written between familiar friends. (6) They contain such a variety of 
particular circumstances as nobody could have thought of inventing, 
especially as they must necessarily have afforded her many means of 
detection. (7) We have not the originals of the letters, which were in 
French.4 We have only a Scotch and Latin translation from the original and 
a French translation professedly done from the Latin. Now it is remarkable 
that the Scotch translation is full of Gallicisms, and is clearly a translation 
from a French original : such as make fault, jaire des jautes ; make it seem 
that I believe, Jaire semhlant de le croire; make brek, faire breche; this is 
my first journey, c’est ma premiere journee; have you not desire to laugh, 
n’avez vous pas envie de rire; the place will hald unto the death, la place 
tiendra jusqu’cb la mort; he may not come forth of the house this long time, 
il ne pent pas sortir du logis de long terns; to make me advertisement, faire 
m/’avertir; put order to it, mettre ordre cela ; discharge your heart, decharger 
voire cwur ; make gud watch, jaites bonne garde, etc. 


(8) There is a conversation which she mentions between herself and the 
king one evening; but Murray produced before the English commissioners 
the testimony of one Crawford, a gentleman of the earl of Lennox, who 
swore that the king, on her departure from him, gave him an account of the 
same conversation. (9) There seems very little reason why Murray and his 
associates should run the risk of such a dangerous forgery, which must have 
rendered them infamous if detected; since their cause, from Mary’s known 
conduct, even without these letters, w^as sufficiently good and justifiable. 
(10) Murray exposed these letters to the examination of persons qualified to 
judge of them: the Scotch council, the Scotch parliament. Queen Elizabeth 
and her council, who were possessed of a great number of Mary’s genuine 
letters. 


(11) He gave Mary herself an opportunity of refuting and exposing him, if 
she had chosen to lay hold of it. (12) The letters tally so well with all the 
other parts of her conduct during that transaction that these proofs throw the 
strongest light on each other. (13) The duke of Norfolk, who had examined 
these papers, and who favoured so much the queen of Scots that he intended 
to marry her, and in the end lost his life in her cause, yet believed them 
authentic and was fully convinced of her guilt. This appears not only from 
his letters above mentioned to Queen Elizabeth and her ministers, but by his 
secret acknowledgment to Bannister, his most trusty confidant. (14) I need 
not repeat the presumption drawn from Mary’s refusal to answer. 


(15) The very disappearance of these letters is a presumption of their 
authenticity. That event can be accounted for in no way but from the care of 
King James’s friends, who were desirous to destroy every proof of his 
mother’s crimes. The disappearance of Morton’s narrative, and of 
Crawford’s evidence, from the Cotton library, Calig. c. i., must have 
proceeded from a like cause. 


According to Jebb the sonnets are inelegant; insomuch that both Brantome 
and Ronsard, who knew Queen Mary’s style, were assured when they 


[‘ The subsequent discovery of certain French originals only tends to 
confirm the authenticity of the letters. ] 
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saw them that they could not be of her composition. But no person is equal 
in his productions, especially one whose style is so little formed as Mary’s 
must be supposed to be. Not to mention that such dangerous and criminal 
enterprises leave little tranquillity of mind for elegant poetical 
compositions. 


In a word, Queen Mary might easily have conducted the whole conspiracy 
against her husband without opening her mind to any one person except 


Bothwell, and without writing a scrap of paper about it ; but it was very 
difficult to have conducted it so that her conduct should not betray her to 
men of discernment. In the present case her conduct was so gross as to 
betray her to everybody, and fortune threw into her enemies’ hands papers 
by which they could convict her. The same infatuation and imprudence, 
which happily is the usual attendant of great crimes, will account for both. 
It is proper to observe, that there is not one circumstance of the foregoing 
that is taken from Knox,’” Buchanan, « or even De Thou,< or indeed from 
any suspected authority. 


There are, indeed, three events in our history which may be regarded as 
touchstones of party men. An English Whig, who asserts the reality of the 
popish plot, an Irish Catholic, who denies the massacre in 1641, anda 
Scotch Jacobite, who maintains the innocence of Queen Mary, must be 
considered as men beyond the reach of argument or reason, and must be left 
to their prejudices. <> 


Various Opinions of Mary’s Guilt 


Mackintosh? says: “There is a species of secondary, but very important, 
evidence as to Mary’s criminality, on which a few additional sentences may 
be excused. The silence of Castelnau on the subject, who was friendly to 
her, and who had opportunities of knowing the facts, is very significant; that 
of Melville also, her personal attendant and confidential servant, whose 
brother was with her to her last moments; and lastly, that of Spotswood, her 
grandson’s chancellor and head of the Scottish church. That of the 
archbishop is singularly conclusive, because accompanied by admissions 
irreconcilable with the supposition of her innocence, and evidently showing 
that he did not entertain any doubt of her guilt.” 


Among those who believe Mary to have been innocent have been 
Chalmers,” Sir John Shelton,“ and Samuel Cowan. ^ Lingard admits that 
Mary wrote the letters, though he thinks they wre not necessarily to 
Bothwell. 


Among those convinced of her guilt are De Thou,“ Hume,<’ Robertson, P 
Keightley,“ Laing,^; Mackintosh,? Mignet,y Von Raumer, ^ Froude, 
Swinburne,’ Aubrey, ^^ and Lang.’ 


Lang, after stating his belief that the letters were tampered with between the 
time of their discovery and their presentation, still casts his opinion for the 
authenticity of considerable and compromising portions. The sonnets he 
thinks even less hkely to have been forged than the letters. He thinks that 
the recent discoveries of documents and evidence tends rather to strengthen 
the case against Mary. 


This is perhaps the most acceptable theory: Mary, disgusted with her 
husband, and fearing his plots to deprive her of the crown and act as regent 
for their son, falls under the influence of Bothwell. To a proud and fearless 
woman like Mary it was a strange luxury to find a man who was not afraid 
of her, who dared to bully and overawe her and even to frighten her, and 
keep her tenure of his affections uncertain by still treating his neglected 
wife as a rival for his favour. Before so masterful a man, her high spirits fell 
in 
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abject submission. The letters, if genuine, show that she dehghted even to 
apologise when he was wrong. It was the Taming of the Shrew to the life, 
and a commonplace in the psychology of the sexes. 


Having become the slave of this brute and realising that her husband was 
jealous of him, she remembered that once before Darnley’s jealousy of her 
favourite, Rizzio, had led him to invade her room with a band of assassins 
and drag the man from her very skirts to his death. Bothwell had been one 
of the few who had drawn sword in her defence. He had been overpowered 
by numbers then. What was to prevent another such scene ? She had rid-den 
twenty miles when Bothwell was wounded once before. How was she to 
preserve her beloved from her husband’s assassins? Only by being the first 
to slay. 


She entered into’ the plot, though she loathed her treachery. Her husband 
fell ill of the small-pox and weakly implored reconciliation. She was 


touched so deeply that, as she wrote Bothwell, only her love for Bothwell 
could have hardened her heart. Poison was suggested. She was afraid of it, 
she said. Perhaps her statement that Darnley suspected everyone but her and 
preferred to take his meat from her hand gives the explanation of the choice 
of the clumsy method of blowing up the house in her absence. Her heart 
revolted at administering poison to one who so helplessly put himself at her 
mercy. In the words of the Scottish translation : ” Ze gar me dissemble so 
far, that I haif horring thairat; and ye caus me do almaist the office of a 
traitores. Remember how gif it wer not to obey zow, I had rather be deid or 
I did it; my hart bleidis at it. Allace! I never dissavit ony body: Bot I remit 
me altogidder to zour will.” 


The infatuated and wretched victim of an overwhelming passion consented 
to the scheme of exploding powder under the house. She courageously 
dwelt there till all was ready. Then she went away for a few hours. Once the 
deed was finished her big heart was overcome with horror and remorse. She 
dissembled as best she could, but her mourning for Darnley was a feeble 
pretence. The reward for his murderers was a necessary formality : the farce 
of the trial followed by the allegedly compulsory marriage with Bothwell 
was another sham concession to appearances. The honeymoon of the guilty 
pair was not happy. She was remorseful to the point of threatened suicide, 
especially when she found her husband still the hard-hearted brute. She 
tried to appease him and cheer him in every way. 


Then the lords revolted. Bothwell fled the country and she was left to her 
own devices. In this situation, as always, her courage rose with the danger. 
When her troops were defeated she fled to a foreign court for aid against the 
rebels. Finding there only suspicion and greed of political power, she 
conducted herself with all possible diplomacy except where her pride was 
touched. To have confessed her guilt publicly would have ended her career. 
She could not reach Elizabeth to make a personal appeal. She therefore 
counterfeited innocence with such skill that she has never ceased to find 
believers. 


The conduct of her enemies, the evil methods of the times, the baser 
elements in Elizabeth’s character, are no proof of Mary’s innocence, though 
they have been used as arguments. They are, however, of this value, that 
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they somewhat palliate Mary’s offence, seeing that she was no worse than 

her enemies, and was overcome only by their jealousy and the combination 
of the Scottish regency with the English crown. In the words of Mr. Lang”: 
” Mary at worst, and even admitting her guilt (guilt monstrous and horrible 
to contemplate), seems to have been a nobler nature than any of the persons 
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most closely associated with her fortunes. She fell, if fall she did, like the 
Clytemnestra to whom a contemporary poet compares her, under the almost 
demoniacal possession of passion.” 


In a word, one is tempted to reproduce for Mary the curious verdict of the 
French judges in the famous second trial of Captain Dreyfus; “Guilty, with 
extenuating circumstances.” There will still always remain abundant 
grounds to justify intelligent and scholarly men in believing that under the 
law of holding a person innocent until guilt is clearly proved, and in view of 
the contemptible nature and behaviour of the witnesses against her, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, must be acquitted of the charge of murdering her husband. 
Safer still is the attitude of Herm. Cardauns,cc who believes that we cannot 
hope to arrive at a final and irreproachable decision. 


Our description of Mary’s fortunes has led us to postpone the chronicle of 
English affairs. It is in order now to retrace our steps to the year 1562 and 
the beginning of the great alignment of all Europe into the two divisions of 
Catholic and Protestant, both intolerant and both militant.” 
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CHAPTER X RELIGIOUS FEUDS 


[1562-1578 A.D.] 


The contemporaries of Elizabeth regarded the first ten years of her reign as 
her halcyon days. Tlie transition from the fiery Catholicism of Mary Tudor 
to the temperate Protestantism of her sister Elizabeth had been 
accomplished without bloodshed or convulsion. In the parliament of 1563 
measures of a stronger character were adopted against papists. But still 
there was no outbreak produced either by supineness or persecution. The 
parliament of 1566 passed no new law that in any matter of importance 
touched the subject of religion. Differences of opinion as to ceremonial 
observances had arisen amongst the English Protestants themselves, and 
those who were called Puritans were fast becoming an organised power. But 
at the time when Mary Stuart had crossed the Solway, and the great 
question of policy had been raised as to her detention, the state of 
Protestantism in Europe, upon the maintenance of which in England the 
government of Elizabeth was to stand or fall, was one of great insecurity 
and alarm. The halcyon days were fast passing away. — Knight.& 


THE STATE OF EUROPE IN 1562 


After the commencement of the religious wars in France, which rendered 
that flourishing kingdom during the course of near forty years a scene of 
horror and devastation, the great rival ])owers in Europe were Spain and 
England ; and it was not long before an animosity, first political, then 
personal, broke out between the sovereigns of these countries. 


The tyranny by which Philip II of Spain was actuated, with the fraudulent 
maxims which governed his councils, excited the most violent agitation 
among his own people, engaged him in acts of the most enormous cruelty, 
and threw all Europe into combustion. 
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In his unrelenting zeal for orthodoxy he spared neither age, sex, nor 
condition. He issued rigorous orders for the prosecution of heretics in 
Spain, Italy, the Indies, and the low countries. By placing himself at the 
head of the Catholic party he converted the zealots of the ancient faith into 
partisans of Spanish greatness; and by employing the powerful allurement 
of religion he seduced, everywhere, the subjects from that allegiance which 
they owed to their native sovereign. 


The course of events, guiding and concurring with choice, had placed 
Elizabeth in a situation diametrically opposite, and had raised her to be the 
bulwark and the support of the numerous, though still persecuted, 
Protestants throughout Europe. More moderate in her temper than Philip, 
she found, with pleasure, that the principles of her sect required not such 
extreme severity in her domestic government as was exercised by that 
monarch ; and having no object but self-preservation, she united her 
interests in all foreign negotiations with those who were everywhere 
struggling under oppression and guarding themselves against ruin and 
extermination. The more virtuous sovereign was thus happily thrown into 
the more favourable cause, and fortune in this instance concurred with 
policy and nature. 


During the lifetime of Henry II of France, and of his successor, the force of 
these principles was somewhat restrained, though not altogether overcome, 
by motives of a superior interest ; and the dread of uniting England with the 
French monarchy engaged Philip to maintain a good correspondence with 
Elizabeth. Yet even during this period he rejected the garter which she sent 
him; he refused to ratify the ancient league between the house of Burgundy 
and England; he furnished ships to transport French forces into Scotland ; 
he endeavoured to intercept the earl of Arran, who was hastening to join the 
malcontents in that country; and the queen’s wisest ministers still regarded 


his friendship as hollow and precarious. But no sooner did the death of 
Francis II put an end to Philip’s apprehensions with regard to Mary’s 
succession than his animosity against Elizabeth began more openly to 
appear, and the interests of Spain and those of England were found opposite 
in every negotiation and transaction. 


The two great monarchies of the Continent, France and Spain, being 
possessed of nearly equal force, were naturally antagonists; and England, 
from its power and situation, was entitled to support its own dignity as well 
as tranquillity by holding the balance between them. Whatever incident 
therefore tended too much to depress one of these rival powers, as it left the 
other without control, might be deemed contrary to the interests of England; 
yet so much were these great maxims of policy overruled during that age by 
the disputes of theology that Philip found an advantage in supporting the 
established government and religion of France, and Elizabeth in protecting 
faction and innovation. 


CIVIL WARS OF FRANCE 


The queen-regent of France, when reinstated in authority by the death of her 
son Francis, had formed a plan of administration more subtle than judicious, 
and balancing the Catholics with the Huguenots, the duke of Guise with the 
prince of Cond6, she endeavoured to render herself necessary to both and to 
establish her own dominion on their constrained obedience. An edict had 
been published granting a toleration to the Protestants; but the interested 
violence of the duke of Guise, covered with the pretence of religious zeal, 
broke through this agreement, and the two parties after the fallacious 
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tranquillity of a moment renewed their mutual insults and injuries. Fourteen 
armies were levied and put in motion in different parts of France. Each 
province, each city, each family, was agitated with intestine rage and 
animosity. 


Wherever the Huguenots prevailed the images were broken, the altars 
pillaged, the churches demolished, the monasteries consumed with fire. 
Where success attended the Catholics, they burned the Bibles, rebaptised 
the infants, constrained married persons to pass anew through the nuptial 
ceremony, and plunder, desolation, and bloodshed attended equally the 
triumph of both parties. It was during this period, when men began to be 
somewhat enlightened, and in this nation renowned for polished maimers, 
that the theological rage which had long been boiling in men’s veins seems 
to have attained its last stage of virulence and ferocity. 


Philip, jealous of the progress which the Huguenots made in France, and 
dreading that the contagion would spread into the low country provinces, 
had formed a secret alliance with the princes of Guise, and had entered into 
a mutual concert for the protection of the ancient faith and the suppression 
of heresy. He now sent six thousand men, with some supply of money, to 
reinforce the Catholic party; and the prince of Conde, finding himself 
unequal to so great a combination countenanced by the royal authority, was 
obliged to despatch the vidame of Chartres and Briguemaut to London, in 
order to crave the assistance and protection of Elizabeth. 


Most of the province of Normandy was possessed by the Huguenots, and 
Conde offered to put Havre de Grace into the hands of the English on 
condition that, together with three thousand men for the garrison of that 
place, the queen should likewise send over three thousand to defend Dieppe 
and Rouen, and should furnish the prince with a supply of a hundred 
thousand crowns. 


HAVRE DE GRACE PUT IN POSSESSION OF THE ENGLISH 


Elizabeth, besides the general and essential interest of supporting the 
Protestants and opposing the rapid progress of her enemy the duke of Guise, 
had other motives which engaged her to accept of this proposal. When she 
concluded the peace at Cateau-Cambresis she had good reason to foresee 
that France never would voluntarily fulfil the article which regarded the 
restitution of Calais; and many subsequent incidents had tended to confirm 
this suspicion. The queen therefore wisely concluded that, could she get 
possession of Havre, a place which commanded the mouth of the Seine and 
was of greater importance than Calais, she should easily constrain the 


French to execute the treaty, and should have the glory of restoring to the 
crown that ancient possession so much the favourite of the nation. 


No measure could be more generally odious in France than the conclusion 
of this treaty with Elizabeth. Men were naturally led to compare the conduct 
of Guise, who had finally expelled the English and had debarred these 
dangerous and destructive enemies from all access into France, with the 
treasonable politics of Conde, who had again granted them an entrance into 
the heart of the kingdom. The prince had the more reason to repent of this 
measure, as he reaped not from it all the advantage which he expected. 


Three thousand English immediately took possession of Havre and Dieppe 

under the command of Sir Edward Poynings ; but the latter place was found 
so little capable of defence that it was immediately abandoned. The siege of 
Rouen was aheady formed by the Catholics under the command of the king 
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of Navarre and Montmorency, and it was with difficulty that Poynings 
could throw a small reinforcement into the place. Though these English 
troops behaved with gallantry, and though the king of Navarre was mortally 
wounded during the siege, the Catholics still continued the attack of the 
place, and carrying it at last by assault put the whole garrison to the sword. 
The earl of Warwick, eldest son of the late duke of Northumberland, arrived 
soon after at Havre with another body of three thousand English, and took 
on him the command of the place. 


The duke of Guise, overtaking the Huguenots at Dreux, obliged them to 
give battle. The action was distinguished by this singular event, that Conde 
and Montmorency, the commanders of the opposite armies, fell both of 
them prisoners into the hands of their enemies. The appearances of victory 
remained with Guise; but the admiral, whose fate it ever was to be defeated, 
and still to rise more terrible after his misfortunes, collected the remains of 
the army and subdued some considerable places in Normandy. Elizabeth, 


the better to support his cause, sent him a new supply of a hundred thousand 
crowns, and offered, if he could find merchants to lend him the money, to 
give her bond for another sum of equal amount. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF 1563 


The expenses incurred by assisting the French Huguenots had emptied the 
queen’s exchequer, and in order to obtain supply she found herself under a 
necessity of summoning a parliament, January 12th, 1563, an expedient to 
which she never willingly had recourse. A little before the meeting of this 
assembly she had fallen into a dangerous illness, the small-pox; and as her 
life during some time was despaired of, the people became the more 
sensible of their perilous situation, derived from the uncertainty which, in 
case of her demise, attended the succession of the crown. The partisans of 
the queen of Scots and those of the house of Suffolk already divided the 
nation into factions ; and everyone foresaw that though it might be possible 
at present to determine the controversy by law, yet if the throne were 
vacant, nothing but the sword would be able to fix a successor. 


The commons, therefore, on the opening of the session, voted an address to 
the queen in which, after enmnerating the dangers attending a broken and 
doubtful succession, and mentioning the evils which their fathers had 
experienced from the contending titles of York and Lancaster, they 
entreated the queen to put an end to their apprehensions by choosing some 
husband whom they promised, whoever he were, gratefully to receive and 
faithfully to serve, honour, and obey; or, if she had entertained any 
reluctance to the married state, they desired that the lawful successor might 
be named, at least appointed, by act of parliament. They remarked that 
during all the reigns which had passed since the conquest the nation had 
never before been so unhappy as not to know the person who, in case of the 
sovereign’s death, was legally entitled to fill the vacant throne. And they 
observed that the fixed order which took place in inheriting the French 
monarchy was one chief source of the usual tranquillity as well as of the 
happiness of that kingdom. 


This subject, though extremely interesting to the nation, was very little 
agreeable to the queen, and she was sensible that great difficulties would 
attend every decision. A declaration in favour of the queen of Scots would 
form a settlement perfectly legal; but she dreaded giving encouragement 
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to the Catholics. On the other hand, the title of the house of Suffolk was 
supported by the more zealous Protestants only, and it was very doubtful 
whether even a parliamentary declaration in its favour would bestow on it 
such validity as to give satisfaction to the people. 


The queen, weighing all these inconveniences, which were great and urgent, 
was determined to keep both parties in awe by maintaining still an 
ambiguous conduct; and she rather chose that the people should run the 
hazard of contingent events than that she herself should visibly endanger 
her throne by employing expedients which, at best, would not bestow entire 
security on the nation. She gave therefore an evasive answer to the 
applications of the commons. She only told them, contrary to her 
declarations in the beginning of her reign, that she had fixed no absolute 
resolution against marriage. 


The most remarkable law passed this session was that which bore the title 
of “Assurance of the queen’s royal power over all states and subjects within 
her dominions.” By this act, the asserting twice by writing, word, or deed, 


Elizabeth Castle, Jersey 


the pope’s authority, was subjected to the penalties of treason. All persons 
in holy orders were bound to take the oath of supremacy ; as also all who 


were advanced to any degree, either in the universities or in common law; 
all schoolmasters, officers in court, or members of parliament. The penalty 
of their second refusal was treason. The first offence, in both cases, was 
punished by banishment and forfeiture. This rigorous statute was not 
extended to any of the degree of a baron. 


There was likewise another point, in which the parliament this session 
showed more the goodness of their intention than the soundness of their 
judgment. They passed a law against fond and fantastical prophecies, which 
had been observed to seduce the people into rebellion and disorder ; but at 
the same time they enacted a statute which was most likely to increase these 
and such like superstitions: It was levelled against conjurations, 
enchantments, and witchcraft. Witchcraft and heresy are two crimes which 
commonly increase by punishment, and never are so effectually suppressed 
as by being totally neglected. After the parliament had granted the queen a 
supply of one subsidy and two fifteenths, the session w^as finished by a 
prorogation. The convocation likewise voted the queen a subsidy of six 
shillings in the pound, payable in three years. 
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THE LOSS OF HAVRE 


While the EngHsh parties exerted these calm efforts against each other in 
parliamentary votes and debates, the French factions, inflamed to the 
highest degree of animosity, continued that cruel war which their 
intemperate zeal, actuated by the ambition of their leaders, had kindled in 
the kingdom. The admiral was successful in reducing the towns of 
Normandy which held for the king, but he frequently complained that the 
numerous garrison of Havre remained totally inactive and was not 
employed in any military operation against the common enemy. The leaders 
of the Huguenots were persuaded to hearken to terms of a separate 
accommodation, and soon came to an agreement. A toleration under some 


restrictions was anew granted to the Protestants ; a general amnesty was 
published ; Conde was reinstated in his offices and governments. 


By the agreement between Elizabeth and the prince of Conde it had been 
stipulated that neither party should conclude peace without the consent of 
the other ; but this article was at present but little regarded by the leaders of 
the French Protestants. They only comprehended her so far in the treaty as 
to obtain a promise that on her relinquishing Havre her charges, and the 
money which she had advanced them, should be repaid her by the king of 
France, and that Calais on the expiration of the term should be restored to 
her. But she disdained to accept of these conditions; and thinking the 
possession of Havre a much better pledge for effecting her purpose, she sent 
Warwick orders to prepare himself against an attack from the now united 
power of the French monarchy. 


The earl of Warwick, who commanded a garrison of six thousand men, 
besides seven hundred pioneers, had no sooner got possession of Havre 
than he employed every means for putting it in a posture of defence; and 
after expelling the French from the town he encouraged his soldiers to make 
the most desperate defence against the enemy. The constable commanded 
the French army; the queen regent herself, and the king, were present in the 
camp; even the prince of Conde joined the king’s forces and gave 
countenance to this enterprise. The plague crept in among the English 
soldiers, and being increased by their fatigue and bad diet (for they were but 
ill supplied with provisions), it made such ravages that sometimes a 
hundred men a day died of it, and there remained at last not fifteen hundred 
in a condition to do duty. The French meeting with such feeble resistance 
carried on their attacks successfully ; and having made two breaches, each 
of them sixty feet wide, they prepared for a general assault which must have 
terminated in the slaughter of the whole garrison. Warwick, who had 
frequently warned the English council of the danger, and who had loudly 
demanded a supply of men and provisions, found himself obliged to 
capitulate, July 28th, 1563, and to content himself with the liberty of 
withdrawing his garrison. 


The articles were no sooner signed than Lord Clinton, the admiral, who had 
been detained by contrary winds, appeared off the harbour with a 
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reinforcement of three thousand men, and found the place surrendered to 
the enemy. To increase the misfortune, the infected army brought the plague 
with them into England, where it swept off great multitudes, particularly in 
the city of London. Above twenty thousand persons there died of it in one 
year. 


Elizabeth, whose usual vigour and foresight had not appeared in this 
transaction, was now glad to compound matters; and as the queen regent 
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desired to obtain leisure in order to prepare measures for the extermination 
of the Huguenots she readily hearkened to any reasonable terms of 
accommodation with England. c A peace signed at Troyes on the 11th of 
April, 1564, was shortly after proclaimed with sound of trumpet before the 
queen’s majesty in her castle of Windsor, the French ambassadors being 
present. By this new treaty Elizabeth delivered up the hostages which the 
French had given for the restitution of Calais; but she received two hundred 
and twenty thousand crowns for their liberation. The questions of the 
restitution of Calais and other matters were left in the state they were in 
before the late hostilities, each party retaining its claims and pretensions, 
which were to be settled by after negotiation, d 


In 1564 Elizabeth’s friend the prince of Conde was disgusted by being 
refused the post of lieutenant-general of the realm, left vacant by the death 
of the king of Navarre ; and as the Protestants saw that the treaty of peace 
made in the preceding year in order to expel the English from Havre was 
not kept, and that the court was revoking the liberty of conscience, it was 
easy for the prince to assemble once more a formidable army. But for some 
time the Huguenots were kept in awe in the north of France by a large force, 
which the court had collected to guard the frontier from any violation that 
might arise out of the disturbed state of the Netherlands, whose discontent, 
which became in the end another war of religion, was at first common to 
both Protestants and Catholics. 


The powerful prince of Orange and the counts of Egmont and Hoorn placed 
themselves at the head of their countrymen, and a confederacy, in which the 
Catholics acted with the Protestants, was formed in the spring of 1566 with 
the avowed object of putting down the Inquisition and with the more secret 
design of recovering the constitutional rights of the country.“ The duchess 
of Parma, “‘ho governed the provinces in the name of Philip, yielded to the 
storm, and declared that the Inquisition should be abolished. At this point 
the Catholics and Protestants separated. 


Philip had determined that no clemency should be shown to men who were 
doubly damned as heretics and rebels. He recalled the duchess of Parma, 
and despatched the famous duke of Alva, who was as admirable as a 
military commander as he was detestable as a bigot, or as a passive 
instrument to despotism, with an army still more formidable from its 
discipline than from its numbers, to restore obedience and a uniformity of 
belief in the low countries. 


The success of Alva alarmed the Protestants everywhere; in England and in 
Scotland it cast a cloud which was never to be removed over the fortunes of 
Mary, but it was in France that it excited the wildest panic. The Huguenots, 
who were always a minority, saw that they must be crushed, and maintained 
that Alva was specially appointed to carry into effect the secret treaty of 
Bayonne for the forcible restoring of all Protestants to the obedience of the 
church. With this conviction the Huguenots resolved to anticipate their 
enemies. The prince of Conde renewed an old correspondence with the 
prince of Orange, with the English court, and with others interested in 
opposing the Bayonne treaty; and he, with Coligny and other chiefs of the 
party, laid a plot for surprising the king — the contemptible and wretched 
Charles IX — and all his court at Monceaux. 


King Charles was saved from the hands of his Protestant subjects by the 
fidelity and bravery of his Swiss mercenaries. Elizabeth had sent Cond6 


[‘ For full details of the affairs of the Netherlands see Volume XIII. ] 
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money and advice ; and it has been asserted that she was privy to this plot, 
and that her ambassador, Sir Henry Norris,i was deeply implicated in its 
arrangement. 


In the following spring (1568) three thousand French Protestants crossed 
the northern frontier to join the prince of Orange, who had taken the field 
against the Spaniards. But at the end of the campaign the prince of Orange 
was obliged to recross the Rhine and disband what remained of his army. 


These Protestant troops had been in a good measure raised by English 
money secretly supplied by Elizabeth, who at the same time was at peace 
with Philip, and in public took care to proclaim her respect for the Spanish 
monarch and her dislike of all rebellions; nor did she relax her efforts or 
despair of success to the insurgents, either in the Netherlands or in France. 
The government of the latter country had given in the preceding year what 
might have been considered a provocation to war, but she and Cecil were 
determined to have no open war. When, at the expiration of the term fixed 
by the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, Sir Henry Norris demanded the 
restitution of Calais, the French chancellor quoted an article of the treaty by 
which Elizabeth was to forfeit all claim to that town if she committed 
hostilities upon France; and further told Norris that as she had taken 
possession of Havre she had brought herself within the scope of that clause. 


In 1567 Elizabeth had entered anew into matrimonial negotiations. Her old 
suitor the archduke Charles wrote her a very flattering letter; but Elizabeth 
fell back upon the fears and the strong religious feelings of her Protestant 
subjects, protesting to the Austrian that they would never tolerate a Catholic 
prince. 


Norfolk’s plan to wed mary 


But intrigues for an obnoxious marriage — that of the duke of Norfolk with 
the queen of Scots — were now in full activity. In that dishonourable age it 
was a common practice (as it has been in some later times) for people to 
enter into plots for the sole purpose of betraying them to the government 
and reaping a suitable reward. There were too many engaged in the present 


scheme to allow of any hope of secrecy. Even before Murray had returned 
to Scotland, or Queen Mary had been removed to Tutbury Castle, Elizabeth 
had alternately reproached and tempted the duke of Norfolk, who assured 
her that if there had been a talk of his marrying the Scottish queen the 
project had not originated with him and had never met his wishes — “and if 
her majesty would move him thereto, he would rather be committed to the 
Tower, for he meant never to marry with such a person where he could not 
be sure of his pillow.” 


The allusion to the fate of Darnley gratified the queen, and she accepted 
Norfolk’s excuses. But it is said that only a day or two after his making this 
protestation the duke conferred in secret, in the park at Hampton Court, 
with the earl of Murray, and then with the bishop of Ross and Maitland of 
Lethington, when he agreed that if Mary could be restored to her liberty and 
her throne he would marry her; they, on the other hand, assuring him that 
such a nobleman as himself, courteous, wealthy, and a Protestant, could not 
fail of restoring tranquillity to Scotland and maintaining peace and a perfect 
understanding between the two countries. 


[‘ He was son to the Norris who suffered death on account of Anne Boleyn. 
One of Elizabeth’s first cares had been to promote this family.*] 
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It should appear, however, that Norfolk did not commit himself very 
seriously until he was propelled by the insidious favourite Leicester, by the 
earls of Arundel and Pembroke, and by Sir Nicholas Throcmorton, the 
experienced diplomatist and plotter, who had suddenly coalesced with 
Leicester in the hope of throwing Cecil into the Tower, and changing that 
minister’s system for one that would more promote his own interests. 


At last the duke agreed to be the husband, and then a letter, subscribed by 
the earls of Leicester, Arundel, and Pembroke, and the lord Lumley, was 
privately addressed to Mary in her prison, urging her to consent to the 


marriage, but requiring her at the same time ” to relinquish all such claims 
as had been made by her to the prejudice of the queen’s majesty; and that 
religion might be stablished both in Scotland and England; and that the 
league of France might be dissolved, and a league made betwixt England 
and Scotland ; and that the government of Scotland might be to the 
contentation of the queen of England.” Norfolk and his friends said 
afterwards that they had assured themselves, from the letter being written 
by the earl of Leicester, there would be nothing in it “but for the queen’s 
niajesty’s security.” Norfolk, in his own name, wrote letters to the fair 
captive as a lover and liberator. These letters were conveyed to the queen by 
the bishop of Ross. 


The consent of the French and Spanish courts to the match was asked 
through their ambassadors ; everything seemed to favour the project and 
flatter the ambition of Norfolk. Many of the principal nobility of England 
encouraged him, and none remonstrated save the earl of Sussex, who saw 
clearly the real nature of the plot and the ruin it would bring upon his friend 
the duke. 


The regent pretended to recommend his sister’s liberation to a Scottish 
parliament which he had assembled; but at the same time he was taking all 
the measures in his power to keep her a closer prisoner in England than 
ever. Here Maitland and he quarrelled; for the astute secretary, dissatisfied 
with Murray’s government and full of his grand state intrigue — which 
embraced England as well as Scotland — was now more anxious for the 
restoration of Mary than he had been two years before for her deprivation. 
But Maitland for the moment was overmatched, and fearing for his life, and 
cursing what he called the double dealing and perfidy of Murray, he fled 
from Edinburgh, to seek an asylum in the mountains of the north. 


Leicester now found it convenient to fall very sick — sick, it was said, unto 
death! Alarmed — and, as is generally represented, still amorous — 
Elizabeth flew to the bedside of her unworthy favourite, who, with many 
sighs and tears, began to disclose every particular of the plot into which he 
had inveigled Norfolk. Leicester received a fond pardon, Norfolk a severe 
reprimand. The duke protested that he had never meant ill to her majesty, 


and readily promised to let the project drop. But Elizabeth could not 
conceal her anger against him and Leicester began to treat him rudely. 


Murray now undertook the odious oflfice of informer and forwarded all the 
duke of Norfolk’s letters to the English queen, humbly protesting that he 
had not devised the project and that he would never have given his feigned 
assent to it had it not been to preserve his own life. On the 9th of October 
the duke was committed to the Tower. On the 11th of the same month the 
bishop of Ross, who in vain pleaded his privilege as the agent and 
ambassador of a crowned head — the helpless prisoner Mary — was 
sharply examined at Windsor, and then committed to prison. At the same 
time the lord Lumley and some others of less note were placed under arrest. 
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The alarm of the EngHsh Protestant court was the greater on account of the 
successes which had recently attended the Catholic arms on the Continent, 
notwithstanding the encouragement and assistance sent to the French 
Huguenots by Elizabeth. 


At the same time Elizabeth, by a measure of very questionable morality, 
had given a deadly provocation to the powerful Philip. In the course of the 
preceding autmnn (1568) a Spanish squadron of five sail, carrying stores 
and money for the payment of Philip’s army in the Low Countries, took 
refuge on the English coast to escape a Protestant fleet which had been 
fitted out by the prince of Conde. For a while the queen hesitated ; she was 
at peace with Spain — a Spanish ambassador was at her court, and her own 
ambassador, Mann, was at Madrid — but the temptation was very strong ; 
the money was destined for the support of those who were mercilessly bent 
on destroying a people who professed the same religion as her own 
subjects; and besides, Elizabeth much wanted money, for she had spent, and 
was then spending, a great deal to support the Protestant religion abroad. In 


the end it was resolved to seize the specie, upon pretence that it in truth 
belonged not to the king of Spain, but to certain Italian bankers and money- 
lenders who had exported it upon speculation. 


The duke of Alva presently retaliated by seizing the goods and imprisoning 
the persons of all the English merchants he could find in Flanders. But 
according to La Mothe-Fenelon,/ ^ the narrow seas were already swarming 
with English privateers — the Frenchman calls them pirates — and with 
armed vessels manned by French and Flemish Protestants. The English 
cruisers of course offered no molestation to the Protestant privateers of the 
Low Countries, but assisted them in landing troops on the French coast for 
the service of the Huguenots.“ The French court and the court of Spain 
were almost equally incensed ; but they had both so many troubles on their 
hands that they resolved to avoid for the present a declaration of war. At the 
end of January, however, the French government, after remonstrating 
against the supplies sent in English ships to the Huguenots, seized all the 
English merchandise in Rouen, 


There was a loud outcry in England at this seizure, and some of the lords of 
the council advised an immediate declaration of war against France.“ A 
double war with France and Spain was unpromising, however, and the 
queen declared that it was her full intention to be at peace with France. 


In a very few days after Elizabeth’s pacific declarations, it was found that 
her ambassador at Paris, Sir Henry Norris, was again intriguing with the 
Huguenots and promising them assistance. Upon this the French 
government made a fresh seizure of English merchandise at Rouen, Calais, 
and 


^ According to the French ambassador, La Mothe-F/nAlon, / the money 
seized amounted to four hundred and fifty thousand ducats, and the five 
ships were Biscayans. — Correspondance Diplomatique de Bertrand de 
Salignac de La Mothe-Fenelon. Publi^e pour la premiere fois sous la 
direction de Monsieur Charles Purton Cooper. 


^ A great quantity of arms and ammunition had recently been landed at La 
Rochelle for the French insurgents, from four English men-of-war. 


^ Alva sent over the Sieur d’ Assoleville to treat about the money. The 
queen sent orders to arrest him at Rochester and to detain him there two 
days, that he might see and hear m that principal arsenal what a vast number 
of workmen she had employed on her great ships of war. This old 
diplomatist might well complain of the little respect shown by Elizabeth to 
the character of ambassadors. 


H. W. — VOL. XIX. Z 
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Dieppe. Elizabeth’s privateers retaliated on the French coast ; but she again 
negotiated, and promised to put an end to that kind of warfare upon 
condition that the French should recall their commissions, for they also had 
begun to fit out swarms of privateers. 


But again withhi a few weeks Elizabeth gave audience to envoys from the 
Huguenots and to envoys from the prince of Orange, and the other leaders 
of the Protestants in the Low Countries, who all wanted from her loans of 
money, arms, and gunpowder. She held a grand review of her troops, horse 
and foot; and inflamed at this aspect of war, many gentlemen bought 
themselves swords and pikes and went over to join the Huguenots. 
Elizabeth denied that this last was done by her permission, but presently a 
fleet of ships, armed for war and escorted by the largest vessels in the 
queen’s service, set sail for La Rochelle, which was, and long continued to 
be, the principal port and stronghold of the French Protestants. But this fleet 
was detained by contrary winds; the Huguenots were defeated in the 
interval, and then 
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Elizabeth made fresh protestations, and issued a proclamation against 
privateers and all such as made war without her license upon the French 
king. 


Her conduct had irritated the French court to the extreme, and as the power 
of the Protestants in France seemed to be broken, it was resolved, by parties 
as crafty as herself, to give encouragement, if not more, to the Catholics in 
England, and to excite an interest in all the papistical countries of the 
Continent in favour of the captive Mary. The duke of Alva entered into this 
scheme; a Florentine, named Rudolfi, well acquainted with England, acted 
as agent for the pope ; and sanguine hopes were entertained, if not of 
restoring England to the bosom of the church, of distracting and weakening 
her by internal dissensions. 


THE NORTHERN INSURRECTION (1569 A.D.) 


The penal statutes against the professors of the old religion had gradually 
increased in severity, and as the Catholics-triumphed on the Continent, their 
religion became more and more an object of suspicion and of persecution in 
England. Elizabeth cared little for the dogmas of either church. She was 
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altogether free from intolerance as to speculative opinions in religion, 
unless they went to weaken the royal prerogative. Her intolerance was all of 
a political kind, and she persecuted, not because men believed in the real 
presence, but because she believed that no Catholic could possibly be a 


loyal subject. In the month of October, immediately after the duke of 
Norfolk’s arrest, the counties of York, Durham, and Northumberland 
betrayed symptoms of open insurrection. 


At the same time Queen Mary had found means to establish a 
correspondence with the Catholic earl of Northumberland, with the earl of 
Westmoreland, whose wife was the duke of Norfolk’s sister, with Egremont 
Ratcliffe, brother of the earl of Sussex, and Leonard Dacre. Most of these 
noblemen were excited by many motives, the chief of which was the 
restoration of the Catholic faith in England. Their ostensible leader was the 
earl of Northumberland, a very munificent but a very weak lord. He talked 
imprudently and did nothing ; and when at last, in the middle of November, 
he put himself in motion, it was only because he was frightened out of bed 
at the dead of night in his house at Topcliffe in Yorkshire by a panic-fear 
that a royal force was approaching to seize him. He then rode in haste to the 
castle of Brans-peth, where he found Norfolk’s brother-in-law, the earl of 
Westmoreland, surrounded with friends and retainers all ready to take arms 
for what they considered a holy cause. 


On the morrow, the 16th of November, they openly raised their banner. If an 
ingenious stratagem had succeeded that banner would have floated over the 
liberated Mary, The countess of Northumberland had endeavoured to get 
access to the captive queen in the disguise of a nurse, in the intention of 
exchanging clothes with her that she might escape. But as this device had 
miscarried, the insurgents proposed marching to Tutbury castle to liberate 
the queen by force of arms.</ 


A manifesto was immediately put forth in the usual style, expressive of the 
utmost loyalty to the queen, but declaring their intentions to rescue her out 
of the hands of evil counsellors, to obtain the release of the duke and other 
peers, and to re-establish the religion of their fathers. They marched to 
Durham (November 16th), where they purified the churches by burning the 
heretical Bibles and prayer-books. At Ripon they restored the mass ; on 
Clif-fordmoor they mustered seven thousand men. Richard Norton, a 
venerable old gentleman who had joined them with his five sons, raised in 
their front a banner displaying the Saviour with the blood streaming from 
his five wounds. Finding that the Catholics in general were loyal to the 


queen, and that Sussex was collecting an efficient force at York, they fell 
back to Hexham (December 16th). Here the footmen dispersed; the earls, 
with the horse, about five hundred in number, fled into Scotland. ^ 


The earl of Northumberland was sent by the regent to the castle of 
Lochleven, the old prison of Queen Mary. When Elizabeth pressed him to 
deliver up his captive that she might do justice on him, Murray offered to 
exchange Northumberland for Mary. Thus Northumberland remained in 
captivity in Lochleven. After a while the other refugees were conveyed to 
the Spanish Netherlands. But the vengeance of the law, unmitigated by any 
royal mercy, fell upon the retainers and friends of the fugitives. On the 4th 
and 5th of January threescore and six individuals were executed in Durham 
alone; and thence Sir George Bowes, with his executioner, traversed the 


* There were, however, occasional exceptions. Matthew Hammond, a 
Unitarian, was burned ahve in the castle ditch of Norwich ! But this poor 
man had also spoken what were called ” words of blasphemy against the 
queen’s majesty and others of her council.” — Stow.<7 
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whole country between Newcastle and Netherby, a district sixty miles in 
length and forty miles in breadth, “and finding many to be fautors in the 
said rebellion, he did see them executed in every market-town and in every 
village, as he himself (says Stow) reported unto me.” All that country was 
dotted in every direction with gibbets, Elizabeth imitating pretty closely the 
conduct of her sanguinary father on the suppression of the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. 


THE RISING OF DACRE (1570 A.D.) 


Among the Catholic gentlemen whose loyalty had been suspected by Sad- 
ler was Leonard Dacre, the representative of the ancient family of the 
Dacres of Gilsland. This bold man had resolved to risk his life and fortunes 


in the cause of the captive queen, whom he regarded with a romantic 
devotion. He raised a gallant troop to join Northumberland and 
Westmoreland; but when those two weak earls fled so hastily, he 
endeavoured to make Elizabeth believe that he had taken up arms not for, 
but against the insurgents. 


But Elizabeth and her council were seldom overreached or deceived, and an 
order was sent down to the earl of Sussex to arrest Dacre, cautiously and 
secretly, as a traitor. He fled, but he resolved to try his good sword before 
he submitted to the hard doom of exile and beggary. Within a month from 
the flight of Northumberland, Dacre was at the head of three thousand 
English borderers; but before a body of Scots could join him he was 
attacked on the banks of the river Gelt, February 22nd, 1570, by a far 
superior force commanded by Lord Hunsdon./ Leonard Dacre, however, 
was not defeated without a desperate battle. He fled across the Borders, 
where he was received and honourably entertained by some noble friends of 
Mary, and he soon after passed over to Flanders. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF MURRAY (1570 A.D.) 


Before this rising of Leonard Dacre the regent Murray had gone to his 
account : and it has been reasonably conjectured that the hopes of the 
English insurgent had been excited by this event in Scotland. On his return 
from Elizabeth’s court and the mock trial of his sister, Murray had 
encountered many difficulties; but he had triumphed over them all by 
means of English money and his own wondrous caution and dexterity. On 
the 22nd of January, 1570, he was shot through the body./ On the very night 
of the murder the Scotts and the Kers dashed across the English frontiers 
with unusual fury and apparently with the purpose of producing a breach 
between the two nations, or of giving fresh encouragement to the 
malcontents of Northum- 


[‘ Hunsdon was the son of Mary Boleyn. | 


* » The fate of Murray’s name is singular even among conspicuous and 
active men, in an age torn in pieces by contending factions. Contemporary 
writers agree in nothing, indeed, but his great abihties and energetic 
resolution. Among the people he was long remembered as ‘the good 


regent,’ partly from their Protestant zeal, but in a great measure from a 
strong sense of the unwonted security of life and property enjoyed in 
Scotland during his vigorous administration. His Catholic countrymen 
abroad bestowed the highest commendations on his moral character, which 
are not impugned by one authenticated fact. But a powerful party has for 
nearly three centuries defamed and maligned him, in order to extract from 
the 


f)erversion of histor’ an h\‘pothetical web to serve as a screen for his 
unhappy sister; in the ormation of which they are compelled to assume that 
she did nothing which she appeared to have done; and that he did all that he 
appears to have cautiously abstained from doing.” — Sir James 
Mackintosh.’* 
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berland and Westmoreland. It is said that when intelhgence of this untimely 
death of her half-brother was conveyed to the captive queen she wept 
bitterly, forgetting for the moment all the injuries which he had done her. 


On Murray’s death, the duke of Chatellerault and the earls of Argyll and 
Huntly assumed the government as the lieutenants of Queen Mary. But the 
opposite faction, or the king’s men as they were called, from their pretended 
adherence to the infant James, under the guidance of the earl of Morton, 
flew to arms, denied the authority of Mary, and invited Elizabeth to send a 
strong English army to their support. 


This was precisely what Elizabeth intended to do for her own interests. In 
the month of April, under the pretence of chastising those who had made 
the raid in her dominions on the night of Murray’s nmrder, she sent two 
armies into Scotland. The lord Scrope entered on the west, the earl of Sus- 
sex with Lord Hunsdon on the east. According to no less an authority than 
Secretary Cecil’s diary, Sussex and Hunsdon, entering into Teviotdale, gave 
three hundred villages to the flames and overthrew fifty castles — mostly, 


no doubt, mere Border peels. Nor was the raid of the lord Scrope in the west 
less destructive. 


After a week’s campaign of this sort the two armies returned out of 
Scotland, and the earl of Lennox, the father of Darnley and the grandfather 
of the young king, was sent down from England as a proper person to have 
the rule — by Elizabeth, who of late had taken him into favour.- But 
Lennox presently found that he could do nothing without an English army 
at his back, and on the 26th of April Sussex and Hunsdon entered Scotland 
anew and laid siege to Hume castle and Fast castle, both belonging to the 
earl of Hume, who was doubly obnoxious for his friendship to Mary and for 
his having given an asylum to Elizabeth’s rebels. Both castles were taken, 
but none of the English refugees of any note were found in them. 


On the 11th of May Sir William Drury, the marshal of Berwick, penetrated 
into Scotland with another force consisting of twelve hundred foot and four 
hundred horse. Having received hostages from the king’s men, Drury 
marched to co-operate with the earl of Lennox, who was engaged in laying 
waste the vale of the Clyde and destroying the castles of the duke of 
Chatellerault and the houses of all that bore the name of Hamilton. Their 
vengeance was so terrible that that great family, with nearly the entire clan, 
was brought to the verge of ruin.</ 


THE EXCOMMUNICATION OF ELIZABETH AND THE 
PARLIAMENT OF 1571 


When Pius IV had ascended the papal throne he had sought by letters and 
messengers to recall Elizabeth to the communion of the Roman church, and 
afterwards he invited her, like other princes, to send ambassadors to the 
council at Trent, May 5th, 1550. The attempt was fruitless ; but though her 
obstinacy might provoke, his prudence taught him to supi)ress, his 
resentment. To the more fervid zeal of his successor, Pius V, such caution 
appeared a dereliction of duty. Elizabeth had by her conduct proclaimed 
herself the determined adversary of the Catholic cause in every part of Eu- 
rope; she had supported rebels against the Catholic sovereigns in the 


neighbouring kingdoms; and had thrown into prison the fugitive queen of 
Scots, the last hope of the British Catholics. 


A bull was prepared in which the pope was made to pronounce her guilty of 
heresy, to deprive her of her “pretended” right to the crown of England, 
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and to absolve her English subjects from their allegiance. Still, forcible 
objections were urged against the proceeding, and Pius himself hesitated to 
confirm it with his signature. At length the intelligence arrived of the failure 
of the insurrection ; it was followed by an account of the severe punishment 
inflicted on the northern Catholics, of whom no fewer than eight hundred 
were said to have perished by the hands of the executioners ; and the 
pontiff, on the 25th of February, 1570, s.igned the bull and ordered its 
publication. Several copies were sent to the duke of Alva with a request that 
he would make them known in the seaports of the Netherlands ; and by the 
duke some of these were forwarded to the Spanish ambassador in England.“ 


Early in the morning of the 15th of May one was seen affixed to the gates of 
the bishop of London’s residence in the capital. The comicil was surprised 
and irritated; a rigorous search was made through the inns of law; and 
another copy of the bull was found in the chamber of a student of Lincoln’s 
Inn, who acknowledged, on the rack, that he had received it from a person 
of the name of Felton. Felton boldly confessed that he had set up the bull ; 
refused, even under torture, to disclose the names of his accomplices and 
abettors; and suffered the death of a traitor, August 8th, glorying in the 
deed, and proclaiming himself a martyr to the papal supremacy. But though 
he gave the queen on the scaffold no other title than that of the pretender, he 
asked her pardon if he had injured her; and in token that he bore her no 
malice sent to her as a present, by the earl of Sussex, a diamond ring, which 
he drew from his finger, of the value of four hundred pounds. 


If the pontiff promised himself any particular benefit from this measure the 
result must have disappointed his expectations. The time was gone by when 
the thunders of the Vatican could shake the thrones of princes. By foreign 
powers the bull was suffered to sleep in silence; among the English 
Catholics it served only to breed doubts, dissension, and dismay. All agreed 
that it was in their regard an imprudent and cruel expedient which rendered 
them liable to the suspicion of disloyalty, and afforded their enemies a 
pretence to brand them with the name of traitors. To Elizabeth, however, 
though she affected to ridicule the sentence, it proved a source of 
considerable uneasiness and alarm. She persuaded herself that it was 
connected with some plan of foreign invasion and domestic treason. “ She 
complained of it by her ambassadors as an insult to the majesty of 
sovereigns, and she requested the emperor Maximilian to procure its 
revocation. 


To the solicitations of that prince Pius answered by asking whether 
Elizabeth deemed the sentence valid or invalid. If valid, why did she not 
seek a reconciliation with the holy see ? If invalid, why did she wish it to be 
revoked ? As for the threat of personal revenge which she held out, he 
despised it. He had done his duty, and was ready to shed his blood in the 
cause. *” 


On the 2nd of April, 1571, a parliament met at Westminster, wherein was 
granted a subsidy of five shillings in the pound by the clergy, besides two- 
fifteenths and a subsidy of 2s. 8d. in the pound on the laity, “towards re- 


* It has been supposed that this bull was solicited by Philip ; but in a letter 
to his ambassador in England (June 30th) he says that he never heard of its 
existence before it had been announced to him by that minister, and 
attributes it to the zeal rather than the prudence of the pontiff. — Memorias, 
351 


‘A conspiracy was detected in Norfolk, about the same time when Felton 
set up the bull, but there does not appear any connection Ijetween the two. 
Three gentlemen were accused of a design to invite Leicester, Cecil, and 
Bacon to dinner, to seize them as hostages for the duke of Norfolk, who was 
still in the Tower, and to expel the foreign Protestants, who had lately been 
settled in the county. They had a proclamation ready, inveighing against the 


wanton-ness of the court and the influence of new men. All three were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
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imbursing her majesty for her great charges, in repressing the late rebellion 
in the north, and pursuing the rebels and their fai tours into Scotland.” But 
there was other business of a more remarkable nature than this liberal 
voting of supplies. A bill was brought in with the object of crushing the 
pretensions and the partisans of the Scottish queen, and isolating the 
English Catholics more than ever from the pope and their co-religionists on 
the Continent. 


It was declared to be high treason to claim a right to the succession of the 
crown during the queen’s life, or to say that the crown belonged to any 
other person than the queen, or to publish that she was an heretic, a 
schismatic, a tyrant, an infidel, or usurper, or to deny that the descent of the 
crown was determinable by the statutes made in parliament. It was further 
enacted that any person that should, by writing or printing, mention any heir 
of the queen, except the same were “the natural issue of her body, “i should, 
for the first offence, suffer a year’s imprisonment; and for the second, incur 
the penalty of praemunire. Aiiother bill enacted the pains of high treason 
against all such as should sue for, obtain, or put in use any bull or other 
instrument from the bishop of Rome. 


By another bill, all persons above a certain age were bound not only to 
attend the Protestant church regularly, but also to receive the sacrament in 
the form by law established. Besides the unfortunate insurgents of the north, 
many individuals of rank, among whom was Lord Morley, had retired to the 
Continent in order to avoid persecution, or a compliance with forms of 
worship which they believed to be erroneous and sinful ; another bill was 
therefore brought in, commanding every person who had left, or who might 
hereafter leave the realm, whether with or without the queen’s license, to 


return in six months after warning by proclamation, under the pain of 
forfeiting his goods and chattels and the profits of his lands. 


By these enactments the Catholics could neither remain at home without 
offence to their consciences, nor go abroad without sacrificing their 
fortunes. There was talk of a remonstrance, but the house of commons ^ 
and the people were most zealously Protestant; and the Catholic lords in the 
upper house, though forming a considerable party, had not courage to do 
much. Elizabeth, however, voluntarily gave up her bill for the forced taking 
of the sacrament— a thing horrible in Catholic eyes. 


THE PURITANS 


But it was not every class of Protestants that was to rejoice and be glad. 
There was one class of them, great and constantly increasing, dangerous 
from their enthusiasm, odious from their republican and democratic notions, 
that were feared equally with the Catholics and hated much more by the 
queen. These were the Puritans — men who had imbibed the strict notions 
of 


< Camden? says that an incredible number of indecent jokes and reports 
rose out of this clause. Some said that the queen was actually with child, 
and the report spread the wider soon after when she became liable to 
swoonings and fainting fits. There is a passage in a letter from the favourite 
Leicester to Walsinghara (then at Paris), written in the month of November 
of the following year, which, if nothing more, is very oddly expressed. ” We 
have no news here,” says Leicester, “only her majesty is in good health; and 
though you may hear of bruits of the contrary, I assure you it is not as hath 
been reported. Somewhat her majesty hath been troubled with a spice or 
show of the mother, but, indeed, not so — the fits that she hath had have not 
been above a quarter of an hour, but yet this little in her hath bred strange 
bruits here at home.” — Digges.*; 


^ By the statute 5 Eliz. c. 1, § 16, Roman Catholics had been excluded from 
the house of commons. 
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Calvin — a sect which Elizabeth, however much she hated it herself, had 
forced upon Queen Mary in Scotland. This sect had always taught that the 
church of Christ ought to be separate from and independent of the state — a 
doctrine that went to overthrow the queen’s supremacy. 


But there was another heinous offence which Elizabeth could never forgive: 
they fraternised with the Puritans of Scotland; they regarded John Knox as 
an inspired apostle — Knox, who had written against ” the monstrous 
regiment of women.” 


The first striking instance of actual punishment inflicted upon any of them 
was in June, 1567, when a company of more than a hundred were seized 
during their religious exercises, and fourteen or fifteen of them were sent to 
prison. They behaved with much rudeness and self-sufficiency on their 
examination ; but these defects became worse and worse under the goads of 
persecution. 


Yet at this very moment, unknown to Elizabeth, three or four of her bishops 
were favourable to the nonconforming ministers, in whose scruples 
touching many ceremonies and practices in the church they partook; and in 
her very council the earls of Bedford, Huntingdon, and Warwick, the lord- 
keeper Bacon, Walsingham, Sadler, and Knollys, inclined from conviction 
to the Puritans, while Leicester, who saw that their numbers were rapidly 
increasing— that in the great industrious towns, the strength of the people, 
or tiers etat, they were becoming strongest — intrigued with them 
underhand, in the view of furthering his own ambitious projects. 


In the preceding year Thomas Cartwright, the lady Margaret professor of 
divinity at Cambridge, and a man of virtue, learning, and a ready eloquence, 
had electrified numerous audiences by inculcating the unlawfulness of any 
form of church government except the Presbyterian, which he maintained to 
have been that instituted by the first apostles; and the same powerful 


Puritan soon began to make a wider and more lasting impression by his 
polemical writings. In the house of commons, which was so very anti- 
Catholic, there was a large and powerful section who agreed with 
Cartwright, and who were bold enough to show their discontent at the 
queen’s church. 


In this present parliament they introduced seven bills for furthering the 
work of reformation and for extirpating what they considered as crying 
abuses. Elizabeth was furious; and in her own way she commanded 
Strickland, the mover of the bills, to absent himself from the house and 
await the orders of her privy council. But Strickland’s friends, who were 
beginning to feel their strength, moved that he should be called to the bar of 
the house and there made to state the reason of his absence. And as this 
reason was no secret to them, they proceeded to declare that the privileges 
of parliament had been violated in his person; that if such a measure was 
submitted to it would form a dangerous precedent ; that the queen, of 
herself, could neither make nor break the laws. This house, said they, which 
has the faculty of determining the right to the crown itself, is certainly 
competent to treat of religious ceremonies and church discipline. The 
ministers were astounded, and after a consultation apart the speaker 
proposed that the debate should be suspended. The house rose, but on the 
very next morning Strickland reappeared in his place and was received with 
cheers! Elizabeth’s caution had prevailed over her anger; but she felt as if 
her royal prerogative had been touched, and her antipathy to the Puritan 
party increased. 


In a political sense this was a great revival, and the base servility of 
parliament would hardly have been cured but for the religious enthusiasm. 
The case of Strickland was the first of many victories obtained over the 
despotic principle — the first great achievement of a class of men who, in 
their 
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evil and in their good, worked out the cause of constitutional liberty to a 
degree which very few of them, even at a later period, foresaw. 


At the end of the session not all Elizabeth’s prudence could restrain her 
wrath. At her command the lord-keeper Bacon informed the commons that 
their conduct had been strange, unbecoming, and undutiful; that as they had 
forgotten themselves they should be otherwise remembered ; and that the 
queen’s highness did utterly disallow and condemn their folly in meddling 
with things not appertaining to them nor within the capacity of their 
understanding. But this only confirmed the Puritans’ suspicion that 
Elizabeth, in conjunction with some of her bishops, really thought of 
creating herself into a sort of Protestant pope, that was to decide as by a 
divine inspiration and legation in all matters relating to the next world. 


Notwithstanding the omissions made by parliament, the bishops continued 
to exact a subscription to the whole thirty-nine articles, and to deprive such 
ministers as refused to subscribe them. Parker, archbishop of Canterbury, 
also persevered in his persecutions, which only wanted an occasional 
burning to render them a tolerable imitation of the doings in the days of 
Queen Mary. The Puritan ministers were hunted out of their churches and 
seized in their conventicles ; their books were suppressed by that arbitrary 
will of the queen which would allow of nothing being published that was 
offensive to her; they were treated harshly in all civil matters; they were 
constantly called before the detestable Star Chamber; they were treated with 
contumely and ridicule, and the members of their congregations were 
dragged before the high commission for listening to their sermons and 
forms of prayer ; and whenever anyone refused to conform to the doctrines 
of the establishment, he was committed to prison. 


There were not wanting instances of persons being condemned to 
imprisonment for life, and numerous were the cases in which whole 
families of the industrious classes were reduced to beggary by these 
persecutions. This court of high commission has been compared to the 
Inquisition; and in fact there was a great family likeness between them. It 
consisted of bishops and delegates appointed by the queen — Parker, the 
primate, being chief commissioner. They were authorised to inquire into all 
heretical opinions, to enforce attendance in the established church, and to 


prevent the frequenta-tion of conventicles; to suppress unorthodox and 
seditious books, together with all libels against the queen and her 
government; to take cognisance of all adulteries, fornications, and other 
offences liable to the ecclesiastical law, and to punish the offenders by 
spiritual censures, fine, and imprisonment. Parker always maintained that 
bold measures would terrify the Nonconformists into his orthodoxy; “for,” 
said he in a letter to Cecil, “I know them to be cowards.” He never made a 
greater mistake! 


A very slight knowledge of history might have taught him that people 
excited by religious enthusiasm are always brave. What was to come he 
might hardly have foreseen, even if he had made a juster estimate of their 
spirit; for the struggle, now begun, never ceased till the Puritans laid both 
mitre and crown in the dust at their feet. 


THE MARRIAGE PLANS OF ANJOU 


A report had got abroad that the queen of Scots was sought in marriage for 
the duke of Anjou, one of the brothers of the French king, and though 
Elizabeth held Mary in a close prison, she was alarmed at this news. In 
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order to prevent any such scheme, she entered into negotiations with 
Charles IX, or rather with his mother Catherine de’ Medici, once more 
pretending to offer herself as a bride. But there were other causes which 
rendered the friendship of the French court very desirable. The Huguenots 
seemed crushed and powerless after their defeat at Moncontour; there 
appeared no hope of their renewing the civil war in the heart of the 
kingdom; and if France, at peace within herself, should throw her sword on 
the side of Spain and zealously take up the Catholic cause the result might 
be dangerous, particularly at this moment when there was great discontent 


in England, and when the Protestants at home seemed almost on the point 
of drawing the sword against one another. 


After many months had been consumed it was said that the duke of Anjou 
declined the match because Elizabeth insisted, as a sine qua non, that he 
should change his religion. 


THE RUDOLFI PLOT AND NORFOLK’S EXECUTION 


While these negotiations had been in progress the case of Mary had been 
still further complicated, the hatred of Elizabeth increased, and the whole 
Protestant party in England thrown into agonies of alarm, by revelations of 
plots and conspiracies. In the month of April one Charles Bailly, a servant 
of the queen of Scots, was seized at Dover as he was returning from the 
duke of Alva with a packet of letters. The bishop of Ross ingeniously 
contrived to exchange these letters for others of an insignificant kind, which 
were laid before the council ; but Elizabeth and her ministers sent Bailly to 
the Tower and to the rack. 


Under torture Bailly confessed that he had received the packet from 
Rudolfi, formerly an Italian banker in London, and that it contained 
assurances that the duke of Alva entered into the captive queen’s cause, and 
approved of her plan for a foreign invasion of England ; that, if authorized 
by the king of Spain, his master, he should be ready to co-operate with forty 
and thirty. Bailly said he did not know the parties designated by the ciphers 
forty and thirty, but that there was a letter in the packet for the bishop of 
Ross, desiring him to deliver the other letters to the proper parties. 


Suspicion immediately fell upon the duke of Norfolk. That nobleman had 
lain in the Tower from the 9th of October, 1569, till the 4th of August, 1570 
(the day on which Felton was arraigned for the affair of the bull of 
excommunication), when he was removed in custody to one of his own 
houses in consequence of the plague having broken out in the Tower. Some 
time before this delivery he made the most humble submission to the queen. 


Cecil had long since assured the queen that it would be very difficult to 
make high treason of anything Norfolk had done as yet. He requested that 
he might be permitted to attend in his place in parliament; but this was 
refused, and illegally, for he had been convicted of no treason, no crime by 
law. If Norfolk had been ever so well inclined to keep his engagement, this 
was certainly the way to make him break it in sheer desperation. Upon the 
arrest of Bailly he was more closely looked to; but some months elapsed 
before the matter was brought to his own door. 


On the 7th of September he was committed to his old-apartment in the 
Tower. In the mean while Bannister, and Barker, another secretary of the 
duke’s, had been arrested ; and as the bishop of Ross had long been in 
custody with the bishop of London, the bishop of Ely, and others, it was 
easy to lay 
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hold of him. Hickford, Norfolk’s secretary, confessed many thmgs against 
his master the duke, without much pressing. As the rest of Norfolk’s 
servants were much attached to their master and would confess nothing till 
they were tortured, or threatened with torture, it has been supposed by many 
that this Hickford had been for some time in the pay of the court. 


The duke had continued to deny everythmg, as at first ; but when the 
commissioners showed him the confession of Barker and his other servants, 
the letters of the queen of Scots, of which they had obtained possession 
through Hickford and Barker, and the deposition of the bishop of Ross, he 
exclaimed that he was betrayed and undone by his confidence in others, and 
began to confess to sundry minor charges ; for he never allowed that he had 
contemplated treason against his sovereign. 


But the rumours which were sent abroad beyond the dungeon-ceUs and the 
walls of the Tower, and industriously spread among the people, were of a 
terrific nature. The duke of Alva was coming with an army of bloody 


papists to burn down London, and exterminate the queen, the Protestant 
religion, and all good Protestants; and the pope was to send the treasures of 
Rome to forward these deeds, and was to bless them when done. Every 
wind might bring legions of enemies to the British coast; every town in 
England, every house, might conceal some desperate traitor and cruel 
papist, bound by secret oaths to join the invaders, and direct their slaughter 
and their burning. A wonderful alarm was excited by one Herle, who 
disclosed what was called a plot for murdering some of her majesty’s privy 
council. Kenelm Barney and Edmund Mather, men as obscure as himself, 
were put upon their mettle in the Towr. 


Little confidence can be placed in the revelations of such men, whose 
imaginations were stretched by the rack and the dread of death. But on the 
trial Mather and Barney were convicted on the strengthr)f their joint 
confessions and on the evidence of Herle. They were drawn from the Tower 
to Tyburn, and there hanged, bowelled, and quartered, for treason. Herle 
received a full pardon. 


Much time had been spent in preparing for the public trial of the duke of 
Norfolk ; but at length, on the 14th of January, 1572, nearly a month before 
the executions last alluded to, the queen named the earl of Shrewsbury, the 
keeper of Queen Mary, to be lord high-steward; and Shrewsbury summoned 
twenty-six peers, selected by Elizabeth and her ministers, to attend in 
Westminster Hall on the 16th day of the same month. Among these were 
included, with other members of Elizabeth’s privy council, Burghley,’ who 
had been active in arranging the prosecution, and the earl of Leicester, who 
had originally excited Norfolk to attempt a marriage with the Scottish 
queen, who had signed the letter to Mary, and who was now athirst for the 
blood of the unfortunate prisoner, his miserable dupe. 


On the day appointed, January 16th, 1572, the peers met in Westminster 
Hall at an early hour in the morning, and the duke was brought to the bar by 
the lieutenant of the Tower and Sir Peter Carew. When the trial had lasted 
twelve hours, the peers unanimously returned a verdict of guilty. 


* Cecil was created Baron of Burghley [or Burleigli] in 1571. In 1572 he 
received the order of the Garter, and in the same year succeeded the 


Marquis of Winchester as lord high-treasurer, which office he held till his 
death. 


^ The duke of Norfolk himself, greater and richer than any English subject, 
had gone such lengths in this conspiracy that his life became the just forfeit 
of his guilt and folly. It is almost impossible to pity this unhappy man, who, 
lured by the most criminal ambition, after proclaiming the queen of Scots a 
notorious adulteress and murderer, would have compassed a union with her 
at the hazard of his sovereign’s crown, of the tranquillity and even 
independence 
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We are not informed as to the countenance and behaviour of Leicester, who 
sat through the trial and voted the death of his confiding victim. 


But, though thus condemned, EHzabeth hesitated to inflict capital 
punishment on so popular a nobleman, who was her own kinsman, and who 
had been for many years her tried friend. She was evidently most anxious to 
lighten the odium of the execution, or to shift it from herself. The preachers, 
who had of late received regular political instructions from her council, 
took 


up the matter, and unmindful of the evangelical forbearance, clamoured for 
vengeance on the duke. 


In the mean while parliament had assembled. On the 16th of May the 
commons communicated with the lords and then drew up a petition to the 
throne, representing that there could be no safety till the duke was dead. 


Every Protestant seemed to echo their call for blood, and at last Elizabeth 
put her hand to a death warrant, which was not revoked. Out of regard to his 
high rank, the brutal punishment awarded by the sentence was commuted 
into behead-ing on the 2nd of June, 1572. The duke made a dying speech, 
which was nearly always expected, if not forcibly exacted, on such 
occasions. He proceeded to confess neither more nor less than he had done 
on his trial. 


“Tt is incredible,” says Camden,? a spectator of the sad scene, “how dearly 
he was loved by the people, whose goodwill he had gained by a princely 
munificence and extraordinary affability. They called likewise to mind the 
untimely end of his father,‘ a man of extraordinary learning and famous in 
war, who was beheaded in the same place five-and-twenty years before.” 


Turret op the Chapel of St. Joseph’s 


(Oldest part of Glastonbury Abbey) 


SCOTCH AFFAIRS. 


But the Protestants, whose wild alarms had not yet subsided, were eager for 
a still greater sacrifice, and they turned a ready ear to an anonymous casuist, 
who proved, in his own way, that it stood not only with justice, but with the 
honour and safety of Elizabeth, to send the unfortunate queen of Scots to 
the scaffold; and to another writer, who supported his arguments with 
numberless texts of Scripture, all made to prove that Mary had been 


of his country, and of the reformed rehgion. There is abundant proof of his 
intrigues with the duke of Alva, who had engaged to invade the kingdom. 
His trial was not indeed conducted in a manner that we can approve (such 
was the nature of state proceedings in that age); nor can it, we think, be 
denied that it formed a precedent of constructive treason not easily 


reconcilable with the statute; but much evidence is extant that his 
prosecutors did not adduce, and no one fell by a sentence more amply 
merited, or the execution of which was more indispensable.— Hallam.o 


* The accomplished earl of Surrey, the last noble victim of Elizabeth’s 
father. 
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delivered into the hands of Elizabeth by a special providence, and deserved 
to die the death, because she was guilty of adultery, murder, conspiracy, 
treason, and blasphemy, and because she was an idolater, and led others to 
idolatry. 


Both houses would have proceeded against the captive by bill of attainder, 
but Elizabeth interfered and they were obliged to rest satisfied with passing 
a law to make her unable and unworthy to succeed to the crown of 
England.“ The captive queen had been restored to her old prison in Tutbury 
castle immediately after the defeat of the earl of Northumberland, and after 
some hurried removes to Chatsworth and other places, she was now at 
Sheffield castle, in the tender keeping of Sir Ralph Sadler and my lady 
Shrewsbury, who both wished her in her grave, and seized the opportunity 
afforded by the trial and condemnation of Norfolk to exult over her 
sufferings and insult her to her face. 


But Mary had soon to weep for more blood. The earl of Northumberland, 
after lying more than two years a prisoner in Lochleven castle, was basely 
sold to Elizabeth by the execrable Morton, who during his own exile in 
England had tasted largely of the northern earl’s hospitality and generosity. 
This transaction was the finishing touch to the character of the murderer of 
Rizzio. Northumberland was landed at Berwick, the first English port ; from 
Berwick he was conducted to York, and there beheaded without a trial. The 
earl, in the parlance of those times, continued obstinate in religion, and 
declared he would die a Catholic of the pope’s church. 


In Scotland many had forfeited their lives for their passionate attachment to 
Mary. Encouraged and assisted by Elizabeth, the father of Darnley, the 
imbecile Lennox, had established himself in the regency. One of the 
Hamiltons shot him and another regent was now wanting. The lords 
nominated the earl of Mar — a man far too honourable for those men and 
those times. Morton had more power than the new regent, and was the 
devoted friend and servant of Elizabeth, whom he obeyed in all particulars. 
But in spite of Morton and Elizabeth, the banner of Mary still floated over 
the walls of Edinburgh castle ; and in the mountains of the north the 
Gordons and other Highlanders kept her cause lingering on. 


TEEATY WITH FRANCE AND ST. BARTHOLOMEW S DAY 


Under the able management of Walsingham and Sir Thomas Smith, the 
treaty with France had been concluded in the month of April, 1572, about 
six weeks before the duke of Norfolk’s execution. The French king bound 
himself to give Elizabeth aid in all cases of invasion whatsoever ; but 
Elizabeth did not show any readiness in proceeding with the matrimonial 
treaty, which was interrupted and renewed several times and altogether 
ingeniously prolonged for the space of ten years. <^ 


The English cabinet, amid the alarms with which it was continually 
perplexed, rested with much confidence on the treaty lately concluded with 
France. To cultivate the friendship between the two crowns, Elizabeth had 
been advised to listen to a new proposal of marriage, not with her first 
suitor, the duke of Anjou, but with his younger brother, the duke of 
Alengon. The 


‘ Burghley was disappointed and anp;ry that Elizabeth did not now send 
Mary to the block. In a letter dated 21st May, 1572, addressed to 
Walsinfj;hain, who was at Paris, he says that there was “soundness” in the 
commons, and “no lack” in the higher house, but the queen had spoiled all. 
— Dudley Digges.*; 
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former was the leader of the CathoHc party ; the latter was thought to 
incline to the tenets of Protestantism. There were, indeed, two almost 
insuperable objections : the disparity of age, for the duke \yas twenty-one 
years younger than the queen, and the want of attraction in a face which had 
suffered severely from the small-pox, and was disfigured by an 
extraordinary enlargement of the nose. Still Elizabeth, with her usual 
irresolution, entertained the project ; and her ministers, supported by the 
French Protestants, urged its acceptance. 


But their hopes were unexpectedly checked by an event which struck with 
astonishment all the nations of Europe, and which cannot be contemplated 
without horror at the present day. The reader has already seen that the 
ambition of the French princes had marshalled in hostile array the 
professors of the old and new doctrines against each other. In the contests 
which followed, the influence of religious animosity was added to those 
passions which ordinarily embitter domestic warfare. The most solemn 
compacts were often broken; outrages the most barbarous were reciprocally 
perpetrated without remorse; murder was retaliated with murder, massacre 
with massacre. 


The young king of Navarre was the nominal, the admiral Coligny the real, 
leader of the Huguenots. He had come to Paris to assist at the marriage of 
the king of Navarre, and was wounded by an assassin. The public voice 
attributed the attempt to the duke of Guise, in revenge of the murder of his 
father at the siege of Orleans; it had proceeded in reality (and was so 
suspected by Coligny himself) from Catherine, the queen-mother. The 
wounds were not dangerous ; but the Huguenot chieftains crowded to his 
hotel ; their threats of vengeance terrified the queen ; and in a secret council 
the king was persuaded to anticipate the bloody and traitorous designs 
attributed to the friends of the admiral. The next morning, by the royal 
order, the hotel was forced; Coligny and his principal counsellors perished; 
the populace joined in the work of blood ; and every Huguenot, or 
suspected Huguenot, who fell in their way was murdered. The massacre of 
Paris was imitated in several towns, principally those in which the passions 


SlilP 


of the inhabitants were inflamed by the recollection of the barbarities 
exercised amongst them by the Huguenots during the late wars. 


This bloody tragedy had been planned and executed in Paris with so much 
expedition that its authors had not determined on what ground to justify or 
palliate their conduct. In a long audience, La Mothe-Fenelon assured 
Elizabeth that Charles had conceived no idea of such an event before the 
preceding evening, when he learned, with alarm and astonishment, that the 
confidential advisers of the admiral had formed a plan to revenge the 
attempt made on his life, by surprising the Louvre, making prisoners of the 
king and the royal family, and putting to death the duke of Guise and the 
leaders of the Catholics ; that, having but the interval of a few hours to 
deliberate, he had hastily given permission to the duke of Guise and his 
friends to execute justice on his and their enemies ; and that if, from the 
excited passions of the populace, some innocent persons had perished with 
the guilty, it had been done contrary to his intention, and had given him the 
most heartfelt sorrow. 


The insinuating eloquence of Fen^lon made an impression on the mind of 
Elizabeth; she ordered her ambassador to thank Charles for the 
communication, trusted that he would be able to satisfy the world of the 
uprightness of his intention, and recommended to his protection the persons 
and worship of the French Protestants. To the last point Catherine shrewdly 
replied 
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that her son could not follow a better example than that of his good sister 
the queen of England; that, like her, he would force no man’s conscience, 
but, like her, he would prohibit in his dominions the exercise of every other 
worship besides that which he practised himself. 


The news of this sanguinary transaction, exaggerated as it was by the 
imagination of the narrators and the arts of politicians, excited throughout 


England one general feeling of horror. It served to confirm in the minds of 
the Protestants the reports so industriously spread, of a Catholic conspiracy 
for their destruction ; and it gave additional weight to the arguments of 
Burghley and the other enemies of the queen of Scots. They admonished 
Elizabeth to provide for her own security; the French Protestants had been 
massacred ; her deposition or murder would follow. If she tendered her own 
life, the weal of the realm, or the interest of religion, let her disappoint the 
malice of her enemies by putting to death her rival, and their ally, Mary 
Stuart.i 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH SCOTLAND 


The queen did not reject the advice; but that she might escape the infamy of 
dipping her hands in the blood of her nearest relative and presumptive heir, 
Killigrew was despatched to Edinburgh, September 7th, ostensibly to 
compose the difference between the regent Morton on the one part and the 
earl of Huntly on the other, respecting the terms of an armistice which had 
been lately concluded between them. 


Three days later other instructions informed him that he was employed ” on 
a matter of farr greter moment, wherein all secrecy and circumspection was 
to be used.” That matter was to bring about the death of the queen of Scots, 
but from the hands of her own subjects. He was, however, warned not to 
commit his sovereign, as if the proposal came from her. 


He was then authorised to negotiate a treaty on the following basis : that 
Elizabeth should deliver Mary to the king’s lords, ” to receave that she had 
deserved ther by ordre of justice”; and that they should deliver their 
children, or nearest kinsmen, to Elizabeth, as securities, “that no furder 
perill should ensue by hir escapying, or setting hyr up agen ; for otherwise 
to have hir and to keep hir was over all other things the most dangerous.” 


Such was the delicate and important trust confided to the fidelity and 
dexterity of Killigrew. In Morton he found a willing coadjutor; of Mar, the 
regent, it has been said that he was too honest a man to pander to the 
jealousies or resentments of the English queen, and resolutely turned a deaf 
ear to the hints and suggestion of the envoy. Recent discoveries have, 
however, proved that if at the first he affected to look upon the project as 


attended with difficulty and peril, he afterwards entered into it most 
cordially, and sought to drive a profitable bargain with Elizabeth. 


By the abbot of Dunfermline he required that she should take the young 
James under her protection, and conclude a defensive league with Scotland; 
that an English army of two or three thousand men should conduct the 
captive queen across the borders, and after her death should join with the 
Scots in the siege of the castle of Edinburgh; and that the arrears of pay due 
to the Scottish forces should be discharged by the queen of England. On 
these terms he was willing to engage that Mary Stuart should not live 


‘ The death of Mary was advised on the 5th of September, by Sandys, 
bishop of London. “Furthwith to cutte off the Scottish quenc’s heade: ipsa 
est nostri fundi calamitas.” 
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four hours after she should arrive in Scotland. But the regent himself hardly 
lived four days after he had made these proposals.’ He died, October 8th, 
after a short illness at Stirling, and, as his friends gave out, of poison. 


At the election of the next regent, Killigrew employed the English interest 
in favour of Morton, the most determined enemy of Mary, and the tried 
friend of the English ministers, November 9th, 1572. From the moment he 
was chosen he made it his chief object to bring about a pacification between 
the rival parties in Scotland. Killigrew did not forget the great matter for 
which he had been sent into Scotland; but now to his hints Morton could 
reply that to execute Mary on account of the murder would be to unsettle all 
that he had so happily accomplished. 


The lords in the castle of Edinburgh refused to subscribe the articles which 
had been accepted by their friends; the regent applied for aid to Elizabeth; 
and she, after much angry expostulation and many delays, gave her consent. 
In spring, Drury, marshal of Berwick, arrived in the port of Leith with an 


English army and a battering train, to enforce submission. It was in vain 
that the besieged by a messenger, and Mary by her ambassador, solicited aid 
in men and money from the French king. Charles replied that circumstances 
compelled him to refuse the request. Should he grant it, Elizabeth would 
immediately send a fleet to the relief of La Rochelle. 


After a siege of thirty-four days the castle was surrendered, June 9th, not to 
Morton but to Drury and the queen of England, on condition that the fate of 
the prisoners should be at her disposal. In a few days Maitland died of 
poison, whether it was administered to him by order of Morton, as the 
queen of Scots asserts, or had been taken by himself to elude the malice of 
his enemies. His gallant associate Kirkcaldy suffered soon afterwards, 
August 3rd, the punishment of a traitor. The latter was esteemed the best 
soldier, the former the most able statesman, in Scotland ; but both, 
according to the fashion of the age, had repeatedly veered from one party to 
the other without regard to honesty or loyalty; and Maitland had been justly 
attainted by parliament as an accomplice in the murder of Darley.’ 


The apprehended storm did not burst upon England. The Huguenots quickly 
recovered from the stupor into which the St. Bartholomew massacre had 
thrown them, and resumed their arms; Elizabeth connived at money and 
men being sent to them out of England. In a similar underhand manner she 
aided the prince of Orange and the Protestants of the Netherlands. Charles 
IX died May 30th, 1574; the duke of Anjou, who had been elected king of 
Poland, succeeded him under the name of Henry III; the king of Navarre 
and prince of Conde made their escape, resumed the Protestant religion and 
became the heads of the Huguenots; they were joined by the duke of 
Alengon, now Anjou, and the king gave them most favourable terms (1576) 
; the Catholics in return formed the league headed by the Guises in concert 
with the king of Spain. 


During all this time the queen of Scots, hopeless of aid from her own 
country (where the regent Morton merely ruled under Elizabeth) or from the 
Catholic princes, seems to have abstained from her machinations, and the 
Catholics in general, connived at in their private worship, remained at rest. 


‘ These particulars were discovered by Ty tier I in the official 
correspondence, partly in the State Paper Office and partly in the British 


Museum. It appears that the queen’s consent to this project was extorted 
from her by the representations of Burghley and Leicester. She was plainly 
a.shamed of it. She told them and Killigrew that as they were the only 
persons privy to it, if it ever became known they should answer for having 
betrayed the secret; and Burghley, the moment he received intelligence of 
the regent’s death, wrote to Leicester: 
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The treaty for a marriage with the duke of Anjou still went on. In 1578 this 
prince sent over one Simier, a man of wit and capacity, as his agent; and 
Simier made himself so agreeable to Elizabeth that Leicester began to fear 
that she would overcome her aversion to marriage and he himself thus lose 
his influence with her. He therefore, to injure Simier in her opinion, gave 
out that he had bewitched her by magic arts. Simier in revenge informed the 
queen of a matter which Leicester had studiously concealed from her, 
namely, that he had been privately married to the widow of Lord Essex. 


Elizabeth, who had such a strange aversion to marriage in others as well as 
in herself, was so enraged that, but for the intercession of Lord Sussex, his 
personal enemy, she would have sent him to the Tower. Leicester was then 
accused of having employed one Tudor of the queen’s guard to assassinate 
Simier. It happened, too, that as the queen was rowing one day in her barge 
on the Thames in company with Simier and some others, a shot was fired 
by a young man in a boat, which wounded one of her bargemen. A design 
to murder herself or Simier was at once supposed ; but the young man 
having proved that the piece went off by accident he was pardoned at the 
gallows. Elizabeth said on this, as on several other occasions, that she 
would believe nothing of her people which parents would not believe of 
their own children. 


Anjou himself came over soon after and had a private interview with 
Elizabeth at Greenwich ; and it is rather curious that though she was such 
an admirer of personal beauty, and the duke’s face had been sadly 
disfigured by the small-pox, she was so far pleased with him that she seems 
to have had serious thoughts of marrying him.“ After a month or two she 
directed Burghley, Sussex, Leicester, Hatton, and Walsingham to confer 
with Simier on the subject. 


The acquisition of the crown and dominions of Portugal by Philip of Spain 
in 1580 made the court of France most anxious for a close connection with 
that of England. A splendid embassy was sent thither (1581) to treat of the 
marriage. Elizabeth’s heart was certainly in favour of the duke; marriage 
articles were actually agreed on and the union was to take place in six 
weeks. A clause, however, was added which would enable her to recede if 
she pleased. 


The truth is, there was a violent struggle in the queen’s breast between 
prudence and inclination. Anjou had certainly made an impression on her 
heart, and her pride was gratified at the prospect of an alliance with the 
royal house of France. On the other hand, her good sense suggested to her 
the folly of a woman in her forty-ninth year marrying a young man, and her 
subjects in general and several of her ministers were averse to a connection 
with the blood-stained house of Valois ; and now indeed, as there was so 
little prospect of her bearing children, they were little anxious for her 
marriage at all. 


“T now see the queen’s majesty has no surety but as she hath been 
counselled” (the private execution of Mary Stuart). “If her majesty will 
continue her delays, she and we shall vainly call upon God when calamity 
shall fall upon us.” He then complains afiain of her delays. [‘ Her conduct 
gave rise to the most scandalous tales. The PVench author of the memoir 
tells us that they spent their time together, and that she proved her affection 
to him by “baisers, privautez, caresses, et mignardises ordinaires entre 
avians.” — Nevkrs.w The countess of Shrewsbury speaks still more plainly: 
“Qu’il vous avoit este trouvee une nuit a la parte de vostre chambre, ou 
vous I’aviez rencontre auvec vostre senile chemise et manteau de nuit; et 


que par aprh vous I’ aviez laisse entrer, et qu’il demeura auvecques rows 
pres de troys heures.” See MuuDiN.‘i] 
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An honest but hot-headed Puritan of Lincoln’s Inn, named Stubbs, wrote a 
book entitled The Discovery of a Gaping Gulf wherein England is like to be 
Swallowed by Another French Marriage. The queen caused him and the 
printer, and one Page who circulated it, to be prosecuted, under an act 
passed in her sister’s reign, and they were sentenced to lose their right 
hands. The sentence was executed on Stubbs and Page ; and the former, 
loyal in the face of injustice and cruelty, instantly took off his hat with his 
remaining hand and waving it over his head, cried, “God save the queen!” 
Burghley often afterwards employed Stubbs in answering the popish 
libellers As he was obliged to write with his left hand he always signed 
himself Sca4va. A person of much higher rank than poor Stubbs also wrote 
against the marriage; Sir Philip Sidney, the gallant warrior and 
accomplished scholar, addressed an able and elegant letter to the queen on 
the subject. 


Anjou was at this time in the Netherlands. The people of the provinces in 
revolt had some years before (1575) offered the sovereignty — of which 
they declared Philip deprived— to the queen of England; she had prudently 
declined it at that time, and when it was again offered to her (1580) she 
persisted in her resolution. It was then proffered to the duke of Anjou; his 
brother permitted him to accept it and secretly supplied him with money. He 
entered the Netherlands with about fifteen thousand men, and he forced the 
Spaniards to raise the siege of Cambrai; Elizabeth had on this occasion 
proved her regard for him by sending him a present of one hundred 
thousand crowns. At the close of the campaign he came over to England, 
where his reception from the queen was most flattering. A few days after 
the anniver-sary of her accession (November 22nd), she, in the presence of 


her court, drew a ring from her finger a,nd placed it on his in token of 
pledging herself to him. 


The affair was now regarded as decided; the envoy from the Netherlands 
wrote off instantly, and public rejoicings were made at Antwerp and other 
towns. But Leicester, Hatton, and Walsingham, who were strongly opposed 
to the match, remonstrated earnestly with the queen, and when she retired 
her ladies of the bedchamber fell on their knees and with sighs and tears 
conjured her to pause, representing the evil consequences that might ensue. 
She passed a sleepless and uneasy night ; next morning she had a long 
conversation with the duke, in which she exposed her reasons for 
sacrificing her inclinations to her duty to her people. He withdrew deeply 
mortified to his apartments, where he flung away the ring, exclaiming 
against the fickleness of women and islanders. He, however, remained in 
England till the following year (1582), the queen still giving him hopes. 
When he departed (February 8th) she made him promise to return in a 
month, accompanied him as far as Canterbury, and sent Leicester and a 
gallant train to attend him even to Brussels. He was now made duke of 
Brabant and earl of Flanders; but attempting some time after to make 
himself absolute, he was driven out of the country, and died in France 
(1584) after a tedious illness, mourned by Elizabeth, who appears to have 
really loved him, though his character seems to have been as vicious as 
those of the rest of his family. A union with him would certainly have been 
productive of neither advantage nor happiness to the queen or her people. 


THE PERSECUTION OF RECUSANCY 


The laws against recusants, as the Catholics were now called, were at this 
time put into more rigorous execution than heretofore, and by a new act 
(1581) a penalty of twenty pounds a month was imposed on those who 
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absented themselves from church, unless they heard the English service at 
home. 


There were two classes of Romanist priests who sought the glory of mar- 
tjrrdom in England, the Jesuits and the seminary priests. The former society, 
the most able support of the pretensions of the papacy, had been founded in 
the time of Charles Y. Fearing that when Queen Mary’s priests, as the 
Catholic clergymen who still lingered in England were called, should die 
off, the people there would conform to the Protestant religion for want of 
teachers of their own, William Allen, who had been a fellow of Oxford, 
conceived the design of forming seminaries on the Continent for the 
education of missionaries to be sent to England. The pope approved of the 
project and contributed money. Allen opened the first seminary at Douai in 
1568; others were afterwards established at Rome, A’alladolid, and 
elsewhere. Zealous English Catholics secretly sent their children to be 
educated at them, in order that they might return as missionaries to teach 
the doctrines of their church, and inculcate what the English government 
regarded as rebellion, that the queen should be deposed as a heretic. 


The first who suffered was a priest named Maine, in Cornwall (1577). He 
was charged with having obtained a bull from Rome, denied the queen’s 
Supremacy, and said mass in a private house. He was executed at 
Launceston as a traitor. Tregian, in whose house he was taken, suffered the 
penalty of a prsemunire, his estate was seized, and he remained in prison till 
his death. The next year, Nelson, a priest, and Sherwood, a layman, were 
executed for denying the supremacy. 


In 1580 the Jesuits made their first appearance in England. Parsons and 
Campion, both formerly members of the university of Oxford, where they 
had professed Protestantism, but who were now members of the society of 
Jesuits, came over, and under various disguises, as soldiers, as Protestant 
ministers and so forth, went through the country confirming the Catholics in 
their religion. A chief part of their commission was to quiet the minds of the 
scrupulous by giving them the sense put by Gregory XIII on the bull of Pius 
V, namely, that it was always binding on Elizabeth and the heretics, but not 
on the Catholics till they could put it in execution, that is to say, they were 
to obey the queen imtil they were able to dethrone her. The notions on this 


head, however, advanced by Parsons were so offensive to many Catholics 
that they had thoughts of seizing him and giving him up to the government. 
Campion, a far better man, put forth papers offering to dispute on the points 
in controversy before the universities. 


A diligent search was set on foot, and after a year’s pursuit Campion was 
taken and committed to the Tower. According to the barbarous practice of 
the age, he was put to the rack, and he revealed the names of several of 
those who had received him into their houses. Campion and twelve other 
priests were indicted on the 25thli;dward III. According to the printed trial, 
nothing could be more unfair than the manner in which the trial was 
conducted, nothing more feeble than the evidence given. They were, 
however, found guilty, and Campion and two others were executed 
forthwith, and seven of the remainder some months after. It is impossible 
not to feel pity for the fate of these upright, pious men, but we must at the 
same time recollect that, however they might disguise it from themselves, 
their ultimate object was the overthrow of the government; there was 
probably not one of them who did not deem it his duty to dethrone 
Elizabeth and to place Mary on the throne. « 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE LAST DAYS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 


[1578-1587 A.D.] 


Mary was never tried by a Court of Justice during her lifetime. Her cause 
has been in process of trial ever since. — Andrew Lang./ 


Affairs in Scotland at this time caused some uneasiness to the EngHsh 
cabinet. Morton, though his vigorous rule kept the country quiet, gave great 
offence by his harshness and avarice. He at length resigned his authority 
(1578) into the hands of the king, now in his thirteenth year, and the royal 
child seemed to administer the government; but Morton soon recovered his 
influence. The following year, however, the Guise party sent Stewart, lord 
of Aubigny, over to Scotland, and his amiable manners soon won the heart 
of James, who created him earl and afterwards duke of Lennox ; another 
favourite was Stuart of Ochiltree, afterwards earl of Arran. These two 
combined against Morton, and at their impulsion he was brought to trial 
(1581) for the murder of Darnley, the king’s father. He was found guilty and 
executed, in spite of the exertions of Elizabeth, the king of Navarre, and the 
prince of Orange to save him. His execution proves the boldness and 
ambition of Arran, not the filial piety of James.’ 


‘ The Jesuits resolved to take advantage of the death of Morton and the 
influence of the Catholic Lennox. Waytes, an English priest, and then 
Creighton, a Scottish Jesuit, appeared at Holyrood House. James received 
them favourably, and as he complained of want of money it was hoped by 
supplying him with it to gain him over to their projects. Parsons and 
Creighton 


‘ Elizabeth said to the bishop of St. Andrews, ” I wonder that James has had 
the earl of Morton executed, as fjuilty of the death of the Icing his father, 
and that he requires Archibald Douglas to be given up in order to treat him 
in tlie same manner. Why does he not desire his mother to be given up in 
order to punish her for that crime?” — Castelnau.c 
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repaired to Paris, where they secretly consulted with the duke of Guise, the 
papal nuncio, the provincial of the Jesuits, the Spanish ambassador, Mary’s 
agent, the bishop of Glasgow, and Dr. Allen, the founder of the seminaries. 
It was agreed that Mary and James should be associated in the throne, and 
the pope and king of Spain be solicited to supply James with money. The 
plan was communicated to Mary, who approved of it, as also, it is said, did 
Lennox and Arran, and James himself. 


But the Raid of Ruthven, as it was called, disconcerted all these projects, 
James was seized by the earl of Gowrie in concert with some of the leading 
Protestants, and forced to dismiss Lennox and Aji-ran, the former of whom 
retired to France, where he died soon after; the latter was cast into prison. 
Whether the English council were cognisant of the raid or not is uncertam. 
They knew of the consultation in Paris and of its objects, and how vital it 
was to England that the supreme power in Scotland should be in the hands 
of Protestants. Sir Henry Carey and Sir Robert Bowers were sent to 
congratulate James on his deliverance from the counsels of Lennox and 
Arran, to exhort him not to resent the late seeming violence, and to procure 
the recall of the earl of Angus. James readily assented to the return of 
Angus, and he dissembled his resentment against his captors.’ 


Mary’s appeal to Elizabeth (1583 a.d.) 


For several weeks the Scottish queen was kept in close confinement that 
this unexpected event, so fatal to her hopes, might be concealed from her 
knowledge. When the communication was at last made it alarmed her 
maternal tenderness; she read in her oun history the fate which awaited her 
son, and from her bedchamber, to which she was confined by sickness, 
wrote to Elizabeth a long and most eloquent remonstrance. 


Having requested the queen to accompany her in imagination to the throne 
of the Almighty, their common judge, she enumerated the wrongs which 
she had suffered from her English sister while she reigned in Scotland, on 
her flight into England, after her innocence had been proved in the 
conferences at York and Westminster, and now, last of all, in the captivity of 
her son. But what injury had she offered to Elizabeth to justify such conduct 
? Let the charge be made, and, if she did not refute it, she was willing to 
suffer the punishment. She knew her real and her only crime. It was that she 
was the nearest relation, the next heir to the queen. But her enemies had 
little reason to be alarmed. They had brought her to the brink of the grave, 
and she thought little now of any other kingdom than the kingdom of God. 
In this situation, therefore, she recommended the interests of her son to the 
protection of her good sister, and earnestly begged for her own liberation 
from prison. But if she must remain a captive, she trusted that at least the 
queen would grant her a Catholic clergyman to prepare her soul for death, 
and two additional female servants to attend on her during her sickness. 


In this letter Mary mentions several facts of great historical importance. She 
states: (1) That during her imprisonment at Lochleven she received more 
than one letter from the English queen, inviting her to flee to England for 
protection and promising to meet her with an English army at the borders. 
One of these letters was accompanied with a diamond ring, to be kept by 
her as a token or pledge of Elizabeth’s sincerity. Mary contrived to escape, 
and from the field of Langside, aware of the uncertainty of an appeal to 
arms, she 
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sent back to the queen by a special messenger this very ring to remind her 
of her promise. These facts fully explam why she afterwards, m opposition 
to the advice of her best friends, determined to pass the Sol way Firth and 
land in England. She states : (2) That if she consented to marry the duke of 
Norfolk it was at the suggestion of the councillors the most trusted by 
Elizabeth, and that their signatures to the suggestion are still in existence, to 
be exhibited when called for. (3) That by the inquiry, which the 
presumption of her enemies had provoked during the conferences at 
Westminster, the falsehood and forgery of the docmnents circulated against 
her had been completely exposed. (4) That the late revolution in Scotland, 
by which her son was made a prisoner in the hands of Gowrie, had been 
brought about by the intrigues of Elizabeth’s agents and by the distribution 
of Elizabeth’s gold. If we recollect that Mary’s object was to propitiate the 
English queen, we must conclude that she would not have presumed to 
make such statements unless she had known that Elizabeth was conscious 
of their truth; and if that was the case, we may discover in such 
consciousness the real reason why, during so many years, Mary could never 
obtain a personal interview with the English queen. 


Whether this energetic appeal made any impression on the heart of 
Elizabeth we know not; ^ it procured no additional indulgence to the royal 
Captive.’ 


CONSPIRACIES AGAINST ELIZABETH 


By a bold effort James succeeded (1583) in freeing himself from the 
restraint in which he was held. Most of the opposite party quitted the 
kingdom, and Arran recovered his influence; but his tyranny soon (1584) 
caused his downfall, and the English party regained their ascendancy in the 
Scottish council to the great satisfaction of Elizabeth. On Arran’s return to 
power, the conclave at Paris had proposed that James should invade the 
northern counties, while Guise should land with an army in the south of 
England to liberate Mary and dethrone Elizabeth. 


It would appear to be the knowledge of this plan that made the queen take 
no notice of a renewed proposal of Mary for transferring all her authority to 
her son if she were set at liberty. For Creighton, being taken by a Dutch 
cruiser on his return to Scotland at this time, tore his papers and threw them 


into the sea, but the wind blowing them back, they were put together, and 
revealed the plan for invading England. He was given up to the English 
government, and, being menaced with the rack, made a full disclosure of 
the plot. 


The government had so many proofs of the foreign and domestic conspiracy 
in favour of the queen of Scots that they found it needful to have recourse to 
every possible expedient for discovering those concerned in it. In a moral 
point of view the employment of spies may be reprehensible, but in times of 
danger no government has yet been found to abstain from this mode of 
discovering and thwarting the designs of their enemies ; and never did 
ministers better know how to manage it than Cecil and Walsingham. 


Spies were now employed, informers were listened to, the more 
questionable expedient of sending counterfeit letters in the name of the 
queen of Scots 


* ” Tf the queen of Scotland,” said she to Castelnau in January, 1583, “had 
had any-one else to deal with she would have lost her head lonf? ago. She 
has a correspondence with rebels in England, agents in Paris, Rome, and 
Madrid, and carries on plots against me all over Christendom, tlie object of 
which (as messengers who have been taken confess) is to deprive me of my 
kingdom and my life. ‘ ‘ 
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or of the exiles to the houses of suspected CathoHcs was, it is said, resorted 
to. The information thus gained led to the arrest of two gentlemen named 
Throcmorton ; the lord Paget and Charles Arundel immediately fled to 
France ; the earl of Northumberland (brother of the late earl) and the earl of 
Arundel (son of the late duke of Norfolk) were called before the council and 
examined. 


A letter to Mary on the subject of a rising having been intercepted, Francis 
Throcmorton was put to the rack; he owned to having concerted the plan of 
an invasion and a rising of the Catholics with Mendoza, the Spanish 
ambassador; on his trial he denied it; after his condemnation he again 
confessed it; on the scaffold he denied it once more.“ Mendoza, however, 
was ordered to depart the kingdom. He retired to Paris, where he gratified 
his malignity by publishing lies about the queen and her ministers, and by 
aiding every plan for raising a rebellion in England. 


It is gratifying to observe at this time the affection which the people 
displayed for their queen. The French ambassador writes thus : ” Queen 
Elizabeth has told me that several conspiracies directed by the Jesuits have 
been, by the goodness of God, discovered. Latterly, when she has appeared 
in pub-lic, whole crowds of people fell on their knees as she passed, prayed 
in various ways, invoked upon her a thousand blessings, and hoped that all 
her wicked enemies might be discovered and punished. She often stopped 
and returned thanks for all this love. When I was alone with her (she rode 
on a good horse) amidst all this crowd she said to me, ‘You see that all do 
not wish me ill.’ “ 


THE VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION ^ (1584 A.D.) 


A further proof of this affection was given. When parliament met 
(November 23rd) an act was passed ” for the security of the queen’s person 
and continuance of the realm in peace.” It enacts that if any invasion or 
rebellion should be made by or for any person pretending a title to the 
crown after her majesty’s decease, or if anything be compassed or imagined 
tending to the hurt of her person with the privity of any such person, a 
certain number of peers and others commissioned by the queen should 
examine and give 


‘ On the scaffold he again revoked his confession, calling God to witness 
that as it had been extorted from him in the first instance by the fear of 
torture, so it had been drawn from him in the second by the hope of pardon. 
The government thought proper to publish a tract in justification of his 
punishment. The proofs which it furnishes might then be deemed sufficient; 


in the present day they would be rejected with contempt from any court of 
justice. While the ministers thus punished a doubtful conspiracy at home, 
they were actively employed in fomenting a real conspiracy abroad. 
Alarmed at the connection of James with the duke of Guise, at his 
professions of attachment to his mother, and at his marked disregard of the 
admonitions of Elizabeth, they earnestly sought to restore and to recruit the 
English faction in Scotland.e 


^ The specific object of the Association was that if any attempt against the 
queen’s person “shall be taken in hand or procured,” whereby any should 
pretend title to come to the crown by the untimely deatli of the queen so 
procured, the associators not only bind themselves never to allow of any 
such pretended successor, by whom or for whom any such act shall be 
attempted, but engage to prosecute such person or persons to death. It is not 
correct to state that in the statute for the surety of the queen’s person ” the 
terms of this association’ were solemnly approved by parliament. ‘ ‘ 


Hallam/ has pointed out that ” this statute differs from the associators’ 
engagement, in omitting the outrageous threat of pursuing to death any 
person, whether privy or not to the design, on whose behalf an attempt 
against the queen’s life sliould be made.” Such was the law when the 
Babington conspiracy was discovered; and Mary was put upon her trial 
under this law and not mider the old statute of treasons, to determine 
whether that conspiracy against the life of Elizabeth was “with tlie privity 
of any person that shall or may pretend title to the crown of this realm.” — 
Knigut.(7 
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judgment thereon, and all persons against whom such judgments should be 
published should be disabled forever from claiming the crown. The object 

of this act was to obtain from the reluctant queen, in case of any rebellious 
movements, an absolute exclusion of Mary from the succession. 


A most severe law was passed against the Catholics. The Jesuits and priests 
were ordered to quit the kingdom within forty days; those who remained 
beyond that time or returned should be guilty of treason ; those who 
harboured or relieved them, of felony; students at the seminaries were to be 
guilty of treason if they did not return within six months; those supplying 
them with money to be liable to a praemunire, etc. This bill was opposed by 
one William Parry, a civilian, who described it as “a measure savouring of 
blood, danger, and despair to English subjects”; for this he was committed, 
but he was released next day by the queen’s order. Soon after he was sent 


to the Tower, being accused by Edmund 
Neville of a design to assassinate the queen. 
He confessed his guilt, and he was condemned 


and executed as a traitor. 


LEICESTER IN THE NETHERLANDS 


On the 10th of July, 1584, the great prince of Orange was shot by a man 
named Balthazar Gerard, who confessed that he had been kept for some 
time in the Jesuits’ college at Treves by one of the brotherhood, who 
approved of his design and instructed him how to proceed. Philip II had set 
a large reward on the prince’s head, and his great general the prince of 
Parma sullied his fame by personally examining the qualifications of the 
assassins who presented themselves. 


The Dutch were dismayed at the loss of their hero and at the rapid progress 
of the prince of Parma, and they sent again offering the sovereignty to 
Elizabeth. The matter was anxiously debated in the English council ; the 
danger to the Protestant interest was imminent ; Philip was in the zenith of 
his power ; the league was nearly triumphant in France ; and if the Dutch 
were subdued England would certainly be attacked. 


Elizabeth boldly resolved to face the danger at once, and, as the king of 
Sweden said when he heard of it, take the diadem from her head and hazard 
it on the chance of war. She declined the proffered sovereignty, but agreed 
to aid the states with a force of five thousand foot and one thousand horse, 
to be maintained at her expense during the war ; the money thus expended 
to be repaid by the states when peace should have been concluded (1585). 


The chief command was given to the earl of Leicester, who, though by no 
means deficient in courage or talents, was totally without military 
experience, and he was to be opposed to the first general of the age. He 
landed at Flushing (December 10th, 1585), accompanied by the gallant 
young earl of 


[‘ For details of Leicester’s fiasco and Sidney’s death in the Netherlands, 
see their history, Volume XIII. ] 


Ightham Mote House 


(Built in the time of Henry VIII) 
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Essex, his stepson, and a company of nobles, knights, and gentlemen to the 
number of five hundred. The states, in the expectation of gratifying 
Elizabeth by honouring her favourite, bestowed on him the title of governor 
and captain-general of the United Provinces, gave him a guard, and treated 
him nearly like a sovereign. 


But these proceedings were by no means pleasing to the queen ; she WTote 
in very angry terms to both him and the states, and was not appeased 
without difficulty. “We httle thought,” wrote she to the earl, “that one whom 
we have raised out of the dust and surrounded with singular honour above 


all others, would with so great contempt have broken our commandment in 
a matter of so great weight.” 


Leicester’s first campaign (1586) was not brilliant. The most remarkable 
event of it was the death of his nephew, Sir Philip Sidney, the ornament of 
his age and country, equally distinguished in arms, in literature, and in 
manners, the nearest approach perhaps to the ideal of the perfect knight that 
has ever appeared. 


Leicester did not remain long after in Holland. On his return to the Hague 
he was assailed with complaints of his conduct by the states. He gave them 
fair words and then sailed for England (December 3rd), where the case of 
the queen of Scots now called for his presence. 


A league offensive and defensive was formed this year (1586) between 
Elizabeth and the king of Scots for the mutual defence of their dominions 
and their religion against the Catholic powers. The queen was to grant 
James a pension of five thousand pounds a year, equivalent to his claim on 
the English property of his paternal grandmother, lately deceased. 


THE BABINGTON CONSPIRACY 


In the summer of this year a conspiracy against the queen of the most 
dangerous character was detected by the sagacity of Walsingham. Some 
priests at Rheims, actuated by a fanatical hatred of Elizabeth, and regarding 
the deposing bull of Pius V as inspired by the Holy Ghost, had worked 
themselves into a belief that her assassination would be an act meritorious 
in the sight of God. Three of these men, Gifford, his brother Gilbert, and 
one Hodgeson, instigated a man named John Savage, who had served in the 
Spanish army, to the deed, instructed him how to perform it, and sent him 
over with strong recommendations to the English Catholics, 


About this time also one Ballard, a seminary priest, came from England to 
Paris, and stating there to the enemies of Elizabeth the readiness of the 
English Catholics to rise if an invasion were made, for which the present 
was the time, as the best troops were away with Leicester in Holland, a plan 


ANA 


CHAPTER IV. THE LYDIANS 


Of the somewhat numerous nations that inhabited Asia Minor after the 
disappearance of the Hittites, the Lydians were the only ones who attained a 
degree of prominence that makes them an object of particular interest to the 
present day student of ancient history. And even these have an interest of a 
somewhat negative kind through their associations with the Greeks on the 
one hand and the Persians on the other. 


As to the origin of the Lydians and their early history, all is utterly obscure. 
It is not even very clearly known whether they are to be regarded as a 
Semitic, Aryan, or a Turanian stock ; most likely they were a mixed race 
and owed to this fact the relative power which they attained. Tradition, 
which here does service for history, ascribes to them three dynasties of 
kings, which are commonly spoken of as the Attyadse, Heraclidae, and the 
Mermnadse. The first of these dynasties is altogether mythical, and the 
second very largely so. There are, however, some half dozen kings of the 
later period of the second dynasty whose names are known to us; these are 
Alyattes I, Ardys I, Alyattes II, Meles, Myrsus, and Candaules, and they 
ruled from about the year 814 B.C. to the year 691 B.C. The last of these 
kings, Candaules by name, is known to fame through the pages of 
Herodotus and other writers, and with his overthrow by Gyges, the third 
and last and the only truly historic dynasty of Lydia was ushered in. 


The story of the overthrow of Candaules, as told by Herodotus, is one of the 
most stirring and famous of that author’s narratives. That it must be 
regarded as half mythical, however, is evident from the fact that other 
Greeks had different traditions as to the same event. Thus Plato tells a 
fabulous tale of the finding by Gyges of a ring which had the property of 
rendering him invisible at pleasure, which ring became the means through 
which he succeeded in winning the favour of the wife of Candaules, and 


for that purpose was devised, and Ballard was sent back to prepare the 
Catholics. It does not appear that the assassination of the queen was 
determined on, though Charles Paget asserted that there was no use in 
invading England as long as she lived. 


Ballard came over in the disguise of a soldier, calling himself Captain 
Fortescue. He disclosed the project to Anthony Babington, a young man of 
good fortune in Derbyshire, who had been recommended to Mary by 
Morgan and the bishop of Glasgow, and had been for some time the agent 
in conveying letters between her and them. Babington at once approved of 
the plot, but, like Paget, maintained that there was no chance while the 
queen lived. Ballard then told him of Savage; but he objected to committing 
a 
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matter of such importance to the hand of one man, and proposed to join 
with him five others for whose courage and fidehty he could answer, 
Ballard agreed, and Babington then opened his views to some Catholic 
gentlemen, his intimate friends, who readily consented to join in them. 
Correspondence was begun between Babington and Mary, who expressed 
her perfect approbation of the plan in all its parts. She was now at Chartley, 
in Staffordshire, under the charge of Sir Amyas Paulet, a rigid Puritan, but a 
man of strict honour. <^ 


Babington’s letter reached Mary at a moment when, if we may believe Nau, 
her mind was in a state of irritation and despondency. Not only had new 
restraints been imposed on her liberty and the few comforts to which she 
was accustomed been abridged, but a treaty had been recently concluded 
between Elizabeth and her son in which, according to report, her right to the 
succession was set aside. In addition she feared — unjustly, in-deed, as the 
sequel proved — the stern fanaticism of her keeper, and had persuaded 
herself that the real object of those who had introduced the bill “for the 


safety of the queen’s person ” was to murder her with impunity in her 
prison. 


Under the influence of these feelings she resolved to accept the offer of 
liberation made to her by Babington, but at the same time to admonish him, 
as he valued her safety or his own, to take no siep before he had secured 
two things : the services of a powerful party within the realm, and the co- 
operation of a Spanish force from the Netherlands, which he could not 
expect to obtain before the beginning of autumn. With this view she 
composed a series of instructions for his guidance ; her minute was 
fashioned by Nau into a letter in French; and that letter was translated by 
Curie into English. Both the French letter by Nau and the English version 
by Curie she read and approved, and therefore for the contents of both she 
must be considered accountable.“ 


All the doings of the conspirators were well known to Walsingham ; a priest 
named Maud, who had accompanied Ballard to France, was in his pay, as 
also was Polly, one of Babington’s confederates. Finally, when Gilbert 
Gifford was sent over to England to urge on Savage, he privately tendered 
his services to Walsingham. As Gifford was to be the medium for 
communicating with the queen of Scots, Walsingham wished Paulet to 
connive at his bribing one of his servants; but to this the scrupulous Puritan 
would not consent; he, however, suffered a brewer’s boy who served the 
house with beer to be the agent, and the letters were conveyed through a 
hole in a wall, which was stopped with a loose stone. Ballard and 
Babington, being suspicious of Gifford, gave him at first only blank letters; 
but finding that these went safe they dropped all suspicions. The whole 
correspondence thus passed through the hands of Walsingham ; all the 
letters were deciphered and copied, and the entire plot and the names of the 
actors were discovered. Walsingham communicated what he had learned to 
no one but the queen. 


Babington wished to send Ballard abroad to urge the foreign invasion, and 
had procured a license for him under a feigned name. He also intended to 
go himself for the same purpose, and applied to Walsingham, affecting great 
zeal for the queen’s cause. The minister kept him in hand, and even induced 
him to come to reside in the mean time at his house. Walsingham wished to 


carry on this secret mode of proceeding still longer; but the queen said that 
by not preventing the danger in time she “should seem rather to tempt God 
than to trust in God.” Ballard therefore was arrested. Babington was then 
desirous that no time should be lost in killing the queen, and he gave his 
ring and some money to Savage — whose appearance was very shabby — 
that he might buy himself good clothes for the purpose. 
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Finding soon after that the plot was knowTi or suspected, the conspirators 
stole out of London and lurked for some days in St. John’s “Wood and other 
places about the city. But they were taken in a short time and put in prison, 
where they voluntarily made most ample confessions. They were tried, and 
sentenced to be executed as traitors. On the 20th of September, Ballard, 
Babington, Savage, and four others were hung in St. Giles’s fields. After the 
ancient manner, they were cut down while still alive and their bowels taken 
out before their faces; but the queen, when she heard of this cruelty, gave 
strict orders that the remainder should not be embowelled or quartered till 
dead. 


When the conspirators were arrested. Sir Thomas Gorges was sent from 
court with the tidings to the queen of Scots. She was on her horse ready to 
go hunting when he arrived. She wished to return to her chamber, but she 
was not permitted. She was soon after brought back to Chartley, and was 
then conducted from one gentleman’s house to another, till she at length 
reached Fotheringa}’ castle in Northamptonshire (September 26th). During 
her first absence from Chartley, her two secretaries, Nau, a Frenchman, and 
Curie, a Scot, were arrested and sent up to London ; her cabinets were at the 
same time broken open and her extensive correspondence both in England 
and on the Continent was discovered and seized. 


Abundant evidence having been now procured against the queen of Scots, 
the question with the councU was how she should be treated. Some were 
for keeping her in strict confinement, as it was reckoned that she could not 


live long, her health being in a declining state. But Burghley and 
Walsingham knew that while she lived she would never cease to plot the 
ruin of the queen and the Protestant religion, and self-preservation urged 
them also ; for if she were to succeed to the throne, their lives, they knew, 
would be the forfeit of their loyalty to their queen. 


Leicester, who was in Holland, suggested the employment of poison, and 
sent a divine to Walsingham to justify this course ; but that upright 
statesman rejected it, protesting against all violence except by sentence of 
law. It was finally resolved to bring her to trial on the late act, and a 
commission of forty noblemen, prixy councillors, and judges of both 
religions was appointed to examine and give judgment on her. 


Mary was now in the forty-sixth year of her age. She had long suffered 
from rheumatism, and had lost the beauty for which she was celebrated. She 
is described by an eye-witness as “being of stature tall, of body corpulent, 
round-shouldered, her face fat and broad, double-chinned, with hazel eyes 
and borrowed hair.” Her own hair is said to have been “as gray as one of 
threescore and ten years.” <^ 


THE TRIAL OF QUEEN MARY (OCTOBER, 1586 A. D.) 


On the 11th of October six-and-thirty of the commissioners arrived at the 
castle. The following day the Scottish queen remained in her chamber under 
the pretence of indisposition, but admitted Mildmay and Paulet with a 
notary to deliver to her a letter from Elizabeth, announcing the object of 
these proceedings. She read it with an air of composure, and turning to 
them, said : ” I am sorry to be charged by my sister the queen with that of 
which I am innocent ; but let it be remembered that I am also a queen, and 
not amenable to any foreign jurisdiction.” 


The next day, havmg nerved her mind for the meeting, she received 


deputations from the commissioners, and conversed with them in the hall of 
the 
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castle. There were four interviews; but no reasoning of the lawyers, no 
threat of proceeding against her for contumacy, could shake her resolution. 
She maintained that the statute of the 27th of the queen could not bind her ; 
she was no party to it; it was contrived by her enemies, and passed for her 
ruin. Whence did the commissioners derive their authority? From their 
queen ? but that queen was only her equal, not her superior. Let them find 
persons who were her peers, and let such sit in judgment upon her. She was 
aware that these objections could not save her, for the queen’s letter 


proved that she was condemned already; but she would never be the person 
to degrade the Scottish crown, nor stand as a criminal at the bar of an 
English court of justice. 


An expression, however, had fallen from Hatton in the course of 
conversation which exceedingly distressed the unfortunate captive — that if 
she refused to plead the world would attribute her obstinacy to 
consciousness of guilt. In the silence and solitude of the night the high tone 
of her mind insensibly relaxed; in the morning she received a harsh and 
imperious note from the queen, who, after the charge of seeking her death 
and the destruction of the realm, proceeded thus : 


“Wherefore our pleasure is that you make answer to the nobles and peers of 
my kingdom as you would answer to my-self, if I were present. Therefore I 
order, charge, and command you to answer to them ; for I have heard of 
your arrogance. But act candidly, and you may meet with more favour, 
Elizabeth.” It was probably this last line that turned the balance. It held out 
a faint gleam of hope ; and Mary informed the commissioners that she was 
content to waive her objection, but only on condition that her protest against 
the authority of the court should be entered on the record of their 
proceedings. To this, after some demur, they assented. 


It was, perhaps, unwise in the Scottish queen to make this concession. She 
was placed in a situation in which, though she might assert, it was 
impossible that she could prove her innocence. A single and friendless 
female, the inmate of a prison for the last nineteen years, ignorant of law, 
unpractised in judicial forms, without papers, or witnesses, or counsel, and 


with no other knowledge of the late transactions than the reports collected 
by her female servants, nor of the proofs to be adduced by her adversaries 
but what her own conjectures might supply, she could be no match for that 
array of lawyers, judges, and statesmen who sat marshalled against her. If 
among the commissioners she espied two or three secret friends, they were 
men whose fidelity was suspected, and whose lives and fortunes probably 
depended on their vote of that day ; the rest comprised the most 
distinguished of those who for years had sought her death in the councU, or 
had clamorously called for it in parlia-Cuoss AND Stocks at Ripple, 
Worcestershire 
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ment. Yet under all these disadvantages she defended herself with spirit and 
address. For two days she kept at bay the hunters of her life ; on the third 
the proceedings were suspended by an adjournment to Westminster. 


The charge against the Scottish queen, like that against Babington, had been 
divided into two parts: that she had conspired with foreigners and traitors to 
procure (1) The invasion of the realm; (2) The death of the queen. In proof 
of the first part was adduced a multitude of letters, either intercepted or 
found in her cabinet, between her and Mendoza, Morgan, Paget, and others. 
These, if they were genuine — and of that there can be little doubt — 
showed that she had not only approved the plan of invasion devised at 
Paris, but had offered to aid its execution by inducing her friends in 
Scotland to rise in arms, to seize the person of James, and to prevent the 
march of succours to England. 


This project to seize the person of James and carry him out of the kingdom 
did her much harm. Yet it would have been fair to recollect that it was 
suggested to her by the conduct of her enemies, who had repeatedly made 
themselves masters of the royal person, and of Elizabeth, who had as often 
required that the king should be sent into England. Another letter was read, 
in which she expressed an intention of bequeathing to the Spanish king her 


right to the succession to the English throne. In return she merely observed 
that she had been forced to such measures. Her enemies had deprived her of 
all hope in England ; she was therefore compelled to purchase friends 
abroad. 


Mary, though she refused to admit, did not deny the charge in general. She 
treated it as frivolous. She was not bound, she said, by their statutes; she 
was the equal, not the subject of Elizabeth; and between equals and 
sovereigns there was no other law but the law of nature. That law fully 
authorised her to seek her deliverance from an unjust captivity. She had 
proposed terms, offered securities, and then had claimed the right of 
employing every resource in her power for the recovery of her liberty. Yet 
her prayers, her offers, her warnings had been despised. Where was the man 
that could blame her if, in such circumstances, she had accepted the tenders 
of aid which were made to her by her friends ? 


With respect to the second charge that she had conspired the death of the 
queen, she denied it with tears, and solemnly called on God to bear witness 
to her innocence. The crown lawyers produced in proof, first, the copy of 
the letter from Babington, in which occurred this passage : ” For the 
despatch of the usurper, from the obedience of whom by the 
excommunication of her we are made free, there be six noble gentlemen, all 
my private friends, who, for the zeal they bear to the Catholic cause and 
your majesty’s service, will undertake the tragical execution”; and then a 
copy of seven points for deliberation, said to be extracted from her answer 
to Babington ; of which points the sixth was, “by what meanes doe the six 
gentilmen deliberate to procede?” 


It bears an awkward and therefore suspicious appearance, that whilst the 
language in the other points is affirmative, in this point, placed in the midst 
of them, it should assume an interrogative form. The reader wonders how 
the question came there. 


There were other passages in the same copy equally allusive to the design 
of the six gentlemen; but the prosecutors insisted particularly on this. It 


[‘ Alone, ” without one counsellor on her side amon‘ so many,” Mary 
conducted the whole of her defence with couraj‘e incomparable and 


unsurpassable ability. Pathos and indignation, subtlety and simplicity, 
personal appeal and political reasoning, were the alternate weapons with 
which she fought against all odds of evidence or interference, and disputed 
step by step every inch of debatable ground. — Swinburne.” ] 
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established, they maintained, her participation with Babington in the crime 
of imagining and compassing the death of the queen. 


It should, however, be remembered that the papers exhibited to the court 
were only copies. No attempt was made to show what had become of the 
originals, or when, where, or by whom the copies had been taken. On these 
points the crown lawyers observed a mysterious silence. They deemed it 
sufficient to show that there had once been originals with which the copies 
corresponded, and for that purpose they adduced: (1) A confession of 
Babington that he had written a letter to Mary and had received an answer, 
containing similar passages, and that he believed these copies faithful 
transcripts of the originals; (2) the confessions, perhaps garbled and 
misrepresented confessions, of Nau and Curie, from which it seemed to 
follow that the manner of proceeding by the six gentlemen was one of the 
subjects recommended for deliberation by Mary; (3) the admission in 
several of her letters to her foreign correspondents that she had received 
from the conspirators notice of their intentions, and had given to them 
instructions on the several heads. These confessions and admissions 
amounted, it was maintained, to satisfactory proof of the authenticity of the 
copies. 


At first the Scottish queen, in ignorance of the proofs to be brought forward, 
refused to acknowledge any correspondence between herself and 
Babington; but after the production and lecture of the letters she admitted 
without hesitation her note of the 5th of July, N. S., but resolutely denied 
that she had ever written any such answer as that of the date of July 17th. 


She contended that if her adversaries had really sought to discover the truth, 
instead of putting Babington to death they would have produced him to bear 
testimony against her; it was easy for one man to imitate the ciphers and 
handwriting of another; it had been lately done in France, and she greatly 
feared that it had also been done in England by Walsingham, to bring her to 
the scaffold; for Walsingham, if she were rightly informed, had before this 
been practising against her life and that of her son. 


At these words the secretary rose and protested before God that in his 
private capacity he had done nothing unbecoming an honest man, nor as a 
public officer anything unworthy of his place. Though his answer was 
rather an evasion than a denial of the charge, Mary prayed him not to be 
offended ; she had spoken freely what she had heard, and hoped that he 
would give no more credit to those who slandered her than she did to those 
who accused him. 


She renewed her declaration that she knew nothing of the obnoxious 
passages, and asked for her papers — with them she might perhaps explain 
the mystery — and for her secretaries — were they confronted with her the 
truth might soon be elicited — at present they ought to be considered 
unworthy of credit. Both requests, however, for reasons best known to the 
prosecutors, were refused; and Mary demanded to be heard in full 
parliament, or before the queen in council, who, she persuaded herself, 
would not refuse that favour to a sister queen. Then rising, she retired to her 
o/vti apartment. The commissioners after a short consultation adjourned the 
court, to meet again in the Star Chamber at Westminster on the 25th of 
October. 


MARY IS CONDEMNED 


On that day, notwithstanding the reclamation of the French ambassador, the 
court was opened in the presence of a numerous assemblage of members 
belonging to both houses of parliament. Care was now taken to bring for- 
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ward the two secretaries, not that they might be confronted with Mary — 
who was absent, immured in the castle of Fotheringay — but that they 
might affirm the truth of the depositions which they had previously made. 
This they certainly did ; but, if we may believe Nau, it was not all. He 
moreover maintained, as he had on all occasions maintained, that the 
principal heads of accusation, those on which alone could be based any 
pretext for condemnation, were false. 


Walsingham rose with warmth, reproached him with speaking contrary to 
his conscience, and endeavoured to silence him with the depositions of the 
conspirators already executed, and of some of Mary’s servants. But Nau 
repeated his former assertion, summoned the commissioners to answer 
before God and all Christian kings and princes, if on such false charges they 
should condemn a queen, no less a sovereign than their own ; and loudly 
demanded that this his protestation should be entered on the record. But his 
efforts were fruitless. 


With the exception of the lord Zouch on the separate charge of assassination 
the commissioners unanimously gave judgment that after the last session of 
parliament, and before the date of their commission, Mary, daughter of 
James V, commonly called queen of Scotland, and pretending title to the 
crowTi of England, had, with the aid and abettance of her secretaries Nau 
and Curie, compassed and imagined divers matters tending to the hurt, 
death, and destruction of the queen, contrary to the form of the statute 
specified in the commission. This, by the act, was equivalent to a sentence 
of death against all the three, to be carried into execution at the pleasure of 
the queen. 


A provision was, however, added, that the judgment against the mother 
should not derogate from the right or dignity of her son James, king of 
Scotland, but that he should continue in the same place, rank, and right, as 
if it had never been pronounced. The judgment was then entered in the form 
of a record, and afterwards subscribed by the several commissioners, even 
by those who had not attended at Fotheringay. 


xiltimately in overthrowing that monarch. All these tales, taking thus the 
characteristic cast of ancient narratives, agree, however, in the one essential 
point, namely, the overthrow of the dynasty by Gyges and the establishing 
of himself and his successors on the throne. 


If tradition is to be credited, Gyges was a man of no small merit as an 
administrator ; in particular, it is believed that he first invented a system 
of coinage. The alleged fact rests on somewhat insecure evidence ; still, in 


default of another claimant, it is usually accepted by modern historians, and 
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this alone should be sufBcient to preserve the name of Gyges, to the 
remotest posterity. 


The name of Gyges, however, has attained no such popular notoriety as that 
of his successor, CrcEsus, of about a century later. It is, indeed, the story of 
Croesus and his overthrow by Cyrus, as told by Herodotus, that has done 
more than anything else to preserve the name of Lydia. Thanks to the father 
of history, the name of Croesus has stood as a synonym of wealth through 
all the centuries since that monarch lived, and the tragic story of the 
overtlirow of the mighty autocrat through overweening confidence in 
himself and an underestimate of his enemy will continue, no doubt, to point 
a moral for successive generations of readers so long as history is read. 


Among all the names of antiquity there is, perhaps, no other more widely 
and popularly known than that of Croesus, and there is certainly no other 
name in ancient or modern history so famous, whose possessor achieved so 
little. The wealth of Croesus was largely a heritage from his predecessors, 
and his share in the only important Lydian war of which we have record, 


The life of the Scottish queen now lay at the mercy of Elizabeth. From 
foreign powers, she could expect no effectual relief. The Spanish monarch 
had to maintain his ground in Flanders against the combined army of the 
insurgents and the English; the king of France, harassed by religious wars, 
might entreat, but could not intimidate; and with respect to her son, the 
Scottish king, it was plain that his claim to the succession would render him 
unwilling, and the English pensioners in his council would render him 
unable, to draw the sword in her defence. But indecision was one of the 
leading traits in the character of her adversary. 


ELIZABETH S HESITATION AND DISSIMULATION 


Elizabeth, while her object was at a distance, pressed towards it with 
impatience; but always hesitated to grasp it when it came within her reach. 
The death-warrant of her rival lay ready for her signature ; but sometimes 
her imagination conjured up phantoms of danger from the desperation of 
Mary’s partisans, and the resentment of James and the Catholic powers; 
sometimes she shuddered at the infamy which would cover her name if she 
shed the blood of a kinswoman and a sovereign. As was usual, she sought 
refuge in procrastination. 


Anticipating the conviction of her prisoner, Elizabeth had summoned a 
parliament to meet on the 15th of October; the length of the trial at 
Fotheringay compelled her to prorogue it to the 29th of the same month. 
The 
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proceedings on the trial were laid before each house; the commissioners, in 
long speeches, maintained the guilt of the royal prisoner; and the lords and 
commons united in a petition that speedy execution might be done upon the 
convict.“ The unwelcome task of announcing these proceedings to the 


Scottish queen was imposed on Lord Buckhurst in company with Beale, the 
clerk of the council. 


It had probably been expected that this announcement would tame the spirit 
of the Scottish queen, but she had already nerved her mind for the shock, 
and thanked them for the honesty of their avowal that her death was the 
only security for their church. She had long known that she was to be 
sacrificed for that purpose. They might say that she had been privy to a 
conspiracy against the life of their queen. She utterly denied it. She had 
never contrived, nor imagined, nor commanded any such thing. She had, 
indeed, accepted an offer made to rescue her from prison ; and where was 
the person in her situation who would not; after an unjust captivity of 
twenty years, have done the same? No; her real crime was her adhesion to 
the religion of her fathers, a crime of which she was proud, and for which 
she would be happy to lay down her life. With respect to any secret 
communication, she had but two requests to make to the English queen: (1) 
That her money and jewels might be restored to her, for the purpose of 
bequeathing them as legacies to her servants; and (2) that she might be 
indulged with the attendance of a Catholic priest ; for, as she had always 
lived, so it was her resolution to die, a member of the Catholic church. 


On the second day after this (November 21st) she received a visit from 
Paulet, who told her that since she had made no use of the time that was 
granted to her to confess and ask pardon, the queen had ordered her chair of 
state and canopy to be removed. She was a woman dead in law, and not 
entitled to the insignia of royalty. They were taken down by a party of his 
men. He then seated himself before her, face to face, put on his hat, and 
ordered her billiard table to be carried away, saying that she ought to 
prepare herself for death, and could have no time to spend in idle 
amusements. She replied, that she had never played on it yet; for they had 
given her employment enough in other ways. 


Mary was now occupied for some days in writing several important letters 
— to Pope Sixtus V, to the duke of Guise, the archbishop of Glasgow, and 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador in Paris. Her servants, to supply the 
place of her canopy of state, had affixed to the wall a large cross bearing an 
image of Christ in the agony of death. This, in other circumstances, would 


have aroused the iconoclast zeal of Paulet; but the next time that he came 
into her presence he was an altered and an humbled man. He had been 
severely rebuked by Elizabeth for his former rudeness to Mary. He came to 
apologise, saying that he had mistaken an order from the council for an 
order from the queen, and to inform Mary that her requests by Lord 
Buckhurst had been so far granted that her money would be restored to her, 
and Preau, her almoner, would have the same freedom of waiting upon her 
as any of her other servants. She gladly availed herself of this concession, 
and confided to the care of Preau the letters which she had written. They all 
reached their destination. 


The judgment of the commissioners had at length been proclaimed 
(December 6th) by sound of trumpet in London. The bells tolled for twenty- 
four 


‘ Sir James Croft, who seems to have excelled all others in religious cant, 
moved that some earnest and devout prayer to God, to incline her majesty’s 
heart to grant the petition, might be composed and printed, in order to be 
used daily in the house of commons, and by its members in their chambers 
and lodgings. 
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hours, bonfires blazed in the streets, and the citizens appeared intoxicated 
with joy. This intelHgence awakened new alarms in the breast of the 
unfortunate queen. She knew that by the late statute her life lay at the mercy 
of every member of the association; she recollected the fate of the earl of 
Northumberland in the Tower; and she persuaded herself that it would be 
her lot to fall by the hand of an assassin. 


After many solicitations she obtained permission to make her last requests 
to Elizabeth. They were four: That her dead body might be conveyed to 
France and deposited near that of her mother; that she might send a jewel, 
her farewell, and her blessing to her son ; that her servants might be allowed 


to retain the small bequests which it was her intention to make them; and 
that she might not be put to death in private, otherwise her enemies would 
say of her, as they had said of others, that despair had induced her to shorten 
her days. 


Throughout the whole -letter she carefully avoided every expression which 
might be interpreted as a petition for mercy. She thanked God that he had 
given her the courage to suffer injustice without murmuring; expressed her 
regret that her papers had not been honestly and entirely submitted to the 
inspection of Elizabeth, who would then have seen whether the safety of 
their sovereign was the real object of her adversaries ; and, as she was about 
to leave this world and was preparing herself for a better, hoped it would 
not be deemed presumption if she reminded her good sister that the day 
would come when she must render an account of her conduct to an unerring 
Judge, no less than those who had gone before her. This noble letter, worthy 
of a queen and a martyr, was the last which Mary wrote to her English 
cousin. It drew tears from Elizabeth, but nothing more. No answer was 
returned. 


These extraordinary proceedings had attracted the notice and excited the 
wonder of the neighbouring nations. All sovereigns felt a common interest 
in the fate of Mary; the kings of France and Scotland, as more nearly allied 
in blood, were more eager to rescue her from death. Though Henry III 
might hate the house of Guise, he could not see, with indifference, the head 
of a princess who had worn the crown of France fall beneath the axe of the 
executioner. But the weight of his interposition was lightened by the 
knowledge of his necessities, and the harshness of a direct refusal was 
eluded by fraud and cunning. 


At the request of Chateauneuf he had sent Bellievre with instructions to 
remonstrate in the most forcible and pointed language. The ambassador 
found unusual obstacles thrown in his way. L’ Aubespine, the resident 
ambassador, resumed the negotiation ; but was silenced by a low and 
unworthy artifice. An uncertain rumour had been spread of a new plot to 
assassinate the queen, which had been traced to the French embassy. The 
ministers assured L’ Aubespine that they believed him incapable of the 
crime ; but they imprisoned his secretary, examined witnesses, and 


produced documents in proof of the plot. The Frenchman remonstrated in 
haughty and offensive language; all official communication between the 
two courts was suspended; and five despatches from the ambassador were 
at different times intercepted, and opened in presence of the council. 


The object of this quarrel, on the part of the English ministers, was to 
prevent any further application in favour of the queen of Scots. Henry, to 
show that he felt the insult, laid an embargo on the English shipping and 
refused audience to the English ambassador. Still his anxiety to save the life 
of Mary subdued his pride. He condescended to despatch another envoy 
with new credentials. But these efforts were useless ; Elizabeth had no 
leisure 
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to admit him till Mary had perished ; then apologies were made ; the 
innocence of L’ Aubespine was acknowledged; and both the king and the 
ambassador were loaded with praise and compliments. 


James of Scotland felt little for a mother whom he had never known, and 
whom he had been taught to look upon as an enemy, seeking to deprive him 
of his authority. He would probably have abandoned her to her fate without 
a sigh, had he not been roused from his apathy by the admonition of the 
French court that her execution would exclude him from the succession to 
the English throne; and by the remonstrances of the Scottish nobles, who 
could not brook the notion that a Scottish queen should perish on a scaffold. 


James had already written to Elizabeth and the chief of her councillors, and 
had commissioned Archibald Douglas, the Scottish resident, to expostulate ; 
he next sent Sir Robert Keith, a young man without weight or experience 
and a pensionary of the English court, to request that proceedings against 
his mother might be stayed till he should be made acquainted with her 


offence ; and when he received for answer that such delay might prove 
dangerous to the life of Elizabeth, he was prevailed upon to despatch two 
new envoys, the master of Gray and Sir Robert Melville, to employ 
entreaties and threats. 


They suggested that Mary’s life should be spared, on condition that she 
resigned all her rights to her son ; this would secure Elizabeth from the fear 
of a competitor, and the established church from the enmity of a Catholic 
successor. It was replied, that after her condemnation Mary had no rights to 
resign. They protested, in their master’s name, that he would be compelled, 
in honour, to avenge her death. The menace was received with the most 
marked contempt.’ 


After the publication of the sentence, Elizabeth spent two months in a state 
of apparent irresolution ; but that irresolution arose not from any feeling of 
pity, but from her regard to her own reputation ; and she was often heard to 
lament that among the thousands who professed to be attached to her as 
their sovereign, not one would spare her the necessity of dipping her hands 
in the blood of a sister queen. ^ 


A letter was accordingly forwarded to Fotheringay on the same day, in the 
name of both secretaries. It informed the two keepers that the queen 
charged them with lack of care for her service, otherwise they would long 
ago have shortened the life of their captive. Of her guilt they could not 
doubt after her trial ; and the oath of association which they had taken 
would have cleared their consciences before God, their reputations before 
men. 


Paulet was a stern and unfeeling bigot. He hated Mary because she was a 
Catholic; he sought her death because he believed her the enemy of his 
religion. Yet he was an honest man. He replied immediately, that he would 
never make so foul a shipwreck of his conscience, or leave so great a blot 
on his posterity, as to shed blood without law or warrant. A postscript added 
that Drury “subscribed in heart to Paulet’s opinion.” 


* “She would not understand their proposal. So the earl of Leicester 
answered that our meaning was that the king should be put in his mother’s 
place,” says Gray in his despatch. “Is it so,” the queen answered, ” then I 


put myself in a worse case than before ; by God’s passion, that were to cut 
my own throat, and for a duchy or an earldome to yourself, you, or such as 
you, would cause some of your desperate knaves to kill me. No, by God! he 
shall never be in that place.” Stuart, another envoy, assured her that James 
had sent them merely to save appearances, and that whatever he might 
pretend, he would be easily pacified with a present of dogs and deer. See 
EGEKTON.i 


[‘ Elizabeth became pensive and solitary, and she was frequently heard to 
sigh and to mutter to herself these words, Aut fer aut jeri (” Bear or strike 
“), and A’e feriare feri (” Strike, lest you be struck.”) — Keightley./] 
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Davison, one of the queen’s secretaries, little suspected at the time that he 
was destined to become the victim of Elizabeth’s irresolution and 
dissimulation. The morning after the signature of the commission he 
received an order from her to wait, if it was not too late, till she had spoken 
to him; and when he informed her that the great seal was already appended 
to it, was asked by her, with an air of surprise, why he had made “such 
haste” ; to which he replied that on matters of consequence it was not for 
him ” to dally with her majesty’s commands.” 


Her words and manner awakened in him some misgivings. He consulted 
Hatton, the lord treasurer, who, having ascertained that she had not 
positively recalled the commission, assembled the council. It was there 


resolved unanimously that the queen had done all that the law required on 

her part; that to trouble her further was needless, dangerous, and offensive 
to her feelings ; and that it was now their duty to proceed, and take the rest 
of the burden on themselves. 


On the following morning Elizabeth acquainted Davison that in a dream 
during the night she had punished him severely as the cause of the Scottish 
queen’s death. Though she said it with a smile, he was alarmed, suspecting 
that she began to waver, and therefore openly put the question to her, 
whether she intended to proceed to the execution of the commission or not. 
” Yea, by G — !” was her reply, with more than usual vehemence, but she 
did not like the form, for it threw all the responsibility on herself. 


In the course of the next day the queen inquired of Davison what answer 
had been returned by Paulet and Drury. When he had informed her she burst 
into expressions of anger and disappointment. Mary’s keeper was no longer 
“her dear and faithful Paulet,” but “a precise and dainty fellow,” who 
scrupled not to break his oath that he might throw the blame upon her. 


THE DEATH WARRANT READ TO MARY 


At Fotheringay the frequent arrival of strangers had of late excited 
misgivings and apprehensions among the servants of Mary. On the 7th of 
February, 1587, the earl of Shrewsbury was announced; and his office of 
earl marshal instantly disclosed the fatal object of his visit. The queen rose 
from her bed, dressed, and seated herself by a small table, having 
previously arranged her servants, male and female, on each side. Mary 
listened, without any change of countenance; then crossing herself, she 
bade them welcome; the day, she said, which she had long desired, had at 
last arrived; she had languished in prison near twenty years, useless to 
others and a burden to herself ; nor could she conceive a termination to such 
a life more happy or more honourable than to shed her blood for her 
religion. She next enumerated the wrongs which she had suffered, the offers 
which she had made, and the artifices and frauds employed by her enemies; 
and in conclusion, placing her hand on a Testament which lay on the table, ” 


As for the death of the queen your sovereign,” said she, “I call God to 
witness that I never imagined it, never sought it, nor ever consented to it.” 


“That book,” exclaimed the earl of Kent, “is a popish Testament, and of 
course the oath is of no value.” “It is a Catholic Testament,” rejoined the 
queen ; ” on that account I prize it the more ; and therefore, according to 
your own reasoning, you ought to judge my oath the more satisfactory.” 
The earl, in return, exhorted her to abandon all papistical superstition, to 
save her soul by embracing the true faith, and to accept the spiritual 
services of the 
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dean of Peterborough, a learned divine, appointed by the queen. In place of 
the dean of Peterborough, whom she would not hear, she requested that she 
might have the aid of Preau, her almoner, who was still in the house. This 
was the last and only indulgence which she had to demand. 


It was answered that her request could not be granted. It was contrary to the 
law of God and the law of the land, and would endanger the safety both of 
the souls and bodies of the commissioners. A long and desultory 
conversation followed. Mary asked if her son had forgotten his mother in 
her distress. 


Mary had heard the denunciation of her death with a serenity of 
countenance and dignity of manner which awed and affected the beholders. 
The moment the earls were departed her attendants burst into tears and 
lamentations; but she imposed silence, saying: “This is not a time to weep, 
but to rejoice. In a few hours you will see the end of my misfortunes. My 
enemies may now Say what they please ; but the earl of Kent has betrayed 
the secret that my religion is the real cause of my death. Be then resigned, 
and leave me to my devotions.” 


After long and fervent prayer the queen was called to supper. She ate 
sparingly, and before she rose from table drank to all her servants, who 
pledged her in return on their knees, and prayed her to pardon the faults 
which they had committed in her service. She forgave them cheerfully, 
asking at the same time forgiveness of them if she had ever spoken or acted 
towards them unkindly, and concluded with a few words of advice for their 
future conduct in life. Even in this short address she again mentioned her 
conviction that Nau was the author of her death. 


This important night, the last of Mary’s life, she divided into three parts. 
The arrangement of her domestic affairs, the writing of her will and of three 
letters — to her confessor, her cousin of Guise, and the king of France — 
occupied the first and longer portion. The second she gave to exercises of 
devotion. In the retirement of her closet with her two maids, Jane Kennedy 
and Elspeth Curie, she prayed and read alternately, and sought for support 
and consolation in the lecture of the passion of Christ, and of a sermon on 
the death of the penitent thief. About four she retired to rest, but it was 
observed that she did not sleep. Her lips were in constant motion, and her 
mind seemed absorbed in prayer. 


THE EXECUTION OF MARY (FEBRUARY 8th, 1587) 


At the first break of day, February 8th, her household assembled around her. 
She read to them her will, distributed among them her clothes and money, 
and bade them adieu, kissing the women and giving her hand to kiss to the 
men. Weeping, they followed her into her oratory, where she took her place 
in front of the altar; they knelt down and prayed behind her. 


In the midst of the great hall of the castle had been raised a scaffold, 
covered with black serge and surrounded with a low railing. At about seven 
the doors were thrown open ; the gentlemen of the county, who had been 
summoned by the sheriff, but without any notice of the object for which 
their attendance was required, immediately entered, and Paulet’s guard 
augmented the number to between one hundred and fifty and two hundred 
spectators. Before eight a message was sent to the queen, who replied that 
she would be ready in half an hour. At that time Andrews, the sheriff, 


was far from a glorious one. The place of this famous monarch in history is, 
therefore, as unique as it is interesting. a 


entered the oratory, and Mary arose, taking the crucifix from the altar in her 
right, and carrying her prayer-book in her left hand. Her servants were 
forbidden to follow; 
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they insisted; but the queen bade them to be content, and turning, gave them 
her blessing. They received it on their knees, some kissing her hands, others 
her mantle. The door closed, and the burst of lamentation from those within 
resounded through the hall. 


Mary was now joined by the earls and her keepers, and descending the 
Staircase, found at the foot Melville, the steward of her household, who for 
several weeks had been excluded from her presence. This old and faithful 
servant threw himself on his knees, and wringing his hands, exclaimed, ” 
Ah, madam, unhappy me! was ever a man on earth the bearer of such 
sorrow as I shall be when I report that my good and gracious queen and 
mistress was beheaded in England?” Here his grief impeded his utterance; 
and Mary replied: “Good Melville, cease to lament; thou hast rather cause 
to joy than mourn, for thou shalt see the end of Mary Stuart’s troubles. 
Know that this world is but vanity, subject to more sor-row than an ocean of 
tears can bewail. But I pray thee, report that I die a true woman to my 
religion, to Scotland, and to France. May God forgive them that have long 
thirsted for my blood, as the hart doth for the brooks of water. 0 God, thou 
art the author of truth, and truth itself. Thou knowest the inward chambers 
of my thoughts, and that I always wished the union of England and 
Scotland. Commend me to my son, and tell him that I have done nothing 
prejudicial to the dignity or independence of his cro’wn, or favourable to 
the pretended superiority of our enemies.” Then bursting mto tears, she 
said, “Good Melville, farewell,” and kissing him, “once again, good 
Melville, farewell, and pray for thy mistress and queen.” It was remarked as 
something extraordinary, that this was the first time in her life that she had 
ever been known to address a person with the pronoun “thou.” 


Drying up her tears she turned from Melville, and made her last request that 
her servants might be present at her death. But the earl of Kent objected that 
they would be troublesome by their grief and lamentations, might practise 
some superstitious trumpery, perhaps might dip their handkerchiefs in her 
grace’s blood. “My lords,” said Nary, “I will give my word for them. They 
shall deserve no blame. Certainly your mistress, being a maiden queen, will 
vouchsafe, in regard of womanhood, that I have some of my own women 
about me at my death.” Receiving no answer, she continued, “You might, I 
think, grant me a far greater courtesy were I a woman of lesser calling than 
the queen of Scots.” Still they were silent; when she asked with vehemence, 
“Am I not the cousin to your queen, a descendant of the blood 
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royal of Henry VII, a married queen of France, and the anointed queen of 
Scotland?” At these words the fanaticism of the earl of Kent began to yield, 
and it was resolved to admit four of her men and two of her women 
servants. She selected her steward, physician, apothecary, and surgeon, with 
her maids Kennedy and Curie. 


The procession now set forward. It was headed by the sheriff and his 
officers; next followed Paulet and Drury and the earls of Shrewsbury and 
Kent; and lastly came the Scottish queen, with Melville bearing her train. 
She wore the richest of her dresses, that which was appropriate to the rank 
of a queen dowager. Her step was firm and her countenance cheerful. She 
bore without shrinking the gaze of the spectators and the sight of the 
scaffold, the block, and the executioner, and advanced into the hall with that 
grace and majesty which she had so often displayed in her happier days and 
in the palace of her fathers. To aid her, as she mounted the scaffold, Paulet 


offered his arm. ” I thank you, sir,” said Mary ; ” it is the last trouble I shall 
give you, and the most acceptable service you have ever rendered me.” 


The queen seated herself on a stool which was prepared for her. The 
warrant was read, and Mary in an audible voice addressed the assembly. 
She would have them recollect also that she was a sovereign princess, not 
subject to the parliament of England, but brought there to suffer by injustice 
and violence. She, however, thanked her God that he had given her this 
opportunity of publicly professing her religion, and of declaring, as she had 
often before declared, that she had never imagined, nor compassed, nor 
consented to the death of the English queen, nor ever sought the least harm 
to her person. After her death many things which were then buried in 
darkness would come to light. But she pardoned from her heart all her 
enemies, nor should her tongue utter that which might turn to their 
prejudice. 


Here she was interrupted by Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, who, having 
caught her eye, began to preach, and under the cover, perhaps through 
motives of zeal, contrived to insult the feelings of the unfortunate sufferer.“ 
Mary repeatedly desired him not to trouble himself and her. He persisted ; 
she turned aside. He made the circuit of the scaffold, and again addressed 
her in front. 


An end was put to this extraordinary scene by the earl of Shrewsbury, who 
ordered him to pray. His prayer was the echo of his sermon ; but Mary 
heard him not. She was employed at the time in her devotions, repeating 
with a loud voice, and in the Latin language, passages from the book of 


[‘ The terms which he employed were, under colour of pious instructions, 
cruel insults on her unfortunate situation; and, besides their own absurdity, 
may be regarded as the most mortifying indignities to wliich she had ever 
yet been exposed. He told her tliat the queen of England had on this 
occasion shown a tender care of her, and, notwithstanding the punishment 
justly to be inflicted on her for her manifold trespasses, was determined to 
use every expedient for saving her soul from that destruction with which it 
was so nearly threatened: That she was now standing upon the brink of 
eternity, and had no other means of escaping endless perdition than by 
repenting her former wickedness, by justifying the sentence pronounced 


against her, by acknowledging the queen’s favours, and by exerting a true 
and lively faith in Christ Jesus: That the Scriptures were the only rule of 
doctrine, the merits of Christ the only means of salvation; and if she trusted 
in the inventions or devices of men, she must expect in an instant to fall into 
utter darkness, into a place where shall be weeping, howling, and gnashing 
of teeth : That the hand of death was upon her, the ax was laid to the root of 
the tree, the throne of the great Judge of heaven was erected, the book of 
her life was spread wide, and the particular sentence and judgment was 
ready to be pronounced upon her: And that it was now, during this 
important moment, in her choice either to rise to the resurrection of life, and 
hear that joyful salutation, “Come, ye blessed of my Father,” or to share the 
resurrection of condemnation, replete with sorrow and anguish, and to 
suffer that dreadful denunciation, “Go, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” — 
Hume.?] 
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Psalms; and after the dean was reduced to silence, a prayer in French, in 
which she begged of God to pardon her sins, declared that she forgave her 
enemies, and protested that she was innocent of ever consenting in wish or 
deed to the death of her English sister. 


She then prayed in English for Christ’s afflicted church, for her son James, 
and for Queen Elizabeth, and in conclusion, holding up the crucifix, 
exclaimed, “As thy arms, 0 God, were stretched out upon the cross, so 
receive me into the arms of thy mercy, and forgive me my sins.” “Madam,” 
said the earl of Kent, ” you had better leave such popish trumperies, and 
bear him in your heart.” She replied, “I cannot hold in my hand the 
representation of his sufferings, but I must at the same time bear him in my 
heart.” 


When her maids, bathed in tears, began to disrobe their mistress, the 
executioners, fearing the loss of their usual perquisites, hastily interfered. 
The queen remonstrated, but instantly submitted to their rudeness, 


observing to the earls with a smile that she was not accustomed to employ 
such grooms, or to undress in the presence of so numerous a company. 


Her servants, at the sight of their sovereign in this lamentable state, could 
not suppress their feelings; but Mary, putting her finger to her lips, 
commanded silence, gave them her blessing, and solicited their prayers. She 
then seated herself again. Kennedy, taking from her a handkerchief edged 
with gold, pinned it over her eyes ; the executioners, holding her by the 
arms, led her to the block; and the queen, kneeling down, said repeatedly, 
with a firm voice, “Into thy hands, 0 Lord, I commend my spirit.” 


But the sobs and groans of the spectators disconcerted the headsman. He 
trembled, missed his aim, and inflicted a deep wound in the lower part of 
the skull. The queen remained motionless, and at the third stroke her head 
was severed from her body. When the executioner held it up, the muscles of 
the face were so strongly convulsed that the features could not be 
recognised. He cried as usual, “God save Queen Elizabeth!” 


“So perish all her enemies!” subjoined the dean of Peterborough. 


“So perish all the enemies of the gospeL’” exclaimed, in a still louder tone, 
the fanatical earl of Kent. 


Not a voice was heard to cry Amen. Party feeling was absorbed in 
admiration and pity.’ 


Elizabeth’s pretence of grief 


Before the execution of Mary, Elizabeth had balanced between the fear of 
infamy and the gratification of revenge. The blow had now been struck; her 
revenge was gratified ; and it became her object to escape the infamy un-der 
the shelter of pretended ignorance. The reader will recollect that Davison, 
instead of despatching the warrant immediately after it had been signed, 
retained it till the following morning. Of this he had apprised the queen, 


‘ The body was embalmed the same day, in the presence of Paulet and the 
sheriff, by a physician from Stamford and the surgeon of the village. It was 
afterwards enclosed in lead, and kept in the same room for six months, till 


the 1st of August, when Elizabeth ordered it to be interred with royal pomp 
in the abbey church of Peterborough, opposite to the tomb of Catherine, 
queen of Henry VIII. 


The servants of Mary had during all this time been confined close prisoners 
at Fotheringay. They were now dismissed, and the natives of France 
repairea to London on their way to their own country, but were detained 
there during a fortnight, that Nau. who was sent before them, might have 
leisure, as was supposed, to tell the tale suggested by the secretary in the 
French court. After Mary’s body had rested twenty-five years at 
Peterborough, it was transferred to Westminster by order of James, October 
11th, 1612. 
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but she was careful not to iterate the order; she even suffered six days to 
elapse without any second mention of the warrant to Davison. Early on the 
next morning the lord Talbot arrived with the official intelligence. Burghley 
communicated it to his colleagues of the pri\\ council— joyful tidings to 
men who during so many years had thirsted in vain for the death of the 
queen of Scots; but he proposed that instead of imparting the fact to 
Elizabeth then, time should be allowed to open it to her cautiously and by 
degrees. 


To this singular proposal, so singular that it provokes a suspicion of 
collusion between the hoary statesman and his mistress, the lords 
consented. The queen took her usual airing, and after her return entertained 
herself in the company of Don Antonio, the pretender to the crown of 
Portugal. By noon the report was spread through the city; the bells 
announced from authority the important event ; and the darkness of the 
night was illumined by innumerable bonfires. That evening one of the 
queen’s ladies mentioned before her, as it were casually, the death of Mary 
Stuart. 


Elizabeth maintained an air of perfect indifference; but in the morning, 
sending for Hatton, expressed the most violent indignation, and indulged in 
threats of the most fearful vengeance against the men who had abused her 
confidence and usurped her authority by putting the queen of Scots to death 
without her knowledge or consent. 


Hatton acquainted his colleagues of the council with the queen’s threats; 
they sent for Davison and advised him to keep out of her sight till her wrath 
should have subsided. Had they not already conspired to make him their 
scapegoat? He repaired to his own house under pretence of indisposition; 
but on Tuesday, February 14th, the lord Buckhurst conducted him a prisoner 
to the Tower, and on Wednesday, Elizabeth sending for Roger, groom of the 
chamber to the French king, desired him to assure his sovereign of her 
regret for the death of the Scottish queen, of her ignorance of the despatch 
of the warrant, and of her resolution to punish the presumption of her 
ministers. To account for so late a communication, he was told that the 
council had concealed the death of Mary from the queen, who first learned 
that event from accidental conversation with a lady of the court. 


Elizabeth now attempted to prove the sincerity of her regret by the 
execution of her threats. She suspended the obnoxious ministers from their 
offices, and ordered them to answer in the Star Chamber for their contempt 
of her authority. But her anger was gradually appeased. In all humility they 
acknowledged their offence, pleaded the loyalty of their intentions, and 
submitted to her pleasure. One after another, all, with the exception of 
Davison, were restored to office and favour. He had earned this distinction 
by his constant reluctance to unite with his colleagues in their persecution 
of Mary. To add to his demerits, in answer to the questions put to him in 
prison, he did not imitate the humility of his colleagues, but, in defending 
himself, charged the queen indirectly with falsehood, and alluded in obscure 
terms to her message to Paulet. In court, however, he acted with more 
reserve than prudence. To the invectives of the crown lawyers he replied, 
that to acknowledge the offence would be to tarnish his own reputation, to 
contend with his sovereign would be to transgress the duty of a subject. 


He was condemned in a fine of 10,000 marks, and to be imprisoned dur-ing 
the royal pleasure. The treasury seized all his property, so that at his release 


from confinement, in 1589, he found himself reduced to a state of extreme 
indigence. The queen, though she lived seventeen years longer, would never 
restore him to favour. 
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ELIZABETH APPEASES JAMES 


It may appear surprising, but a full month elapsed before the king of 
Scotland received any certain intelligence of the execution of his mother. At 
the news he burst into tears ; he talked of nothing but vengeance ; the 
people shared the resentment of the king, and the estates offered to risk their 
lives and fortunes in the national quarrel. 


The queen in her letter assured the young monarch that the death of Mary 
was not owing to her; that the ministers, who ordered it without her 
knowledge, should be severely punished; that she would be to him in the 
place of his mother, whose condemnation should prove no prejudice to his 
rights and expectations. Elizabeth’s partisans in the Scottish court supported 
her cause. They admonished James to recollect that he was now the next 
heir to the English crown ; let him not forfeit that splendid inheritance by 
offending a princess who alone could remove him from it. 


His indignation gradually evaporated; the cry of vengeance was subdued by 
the suggestions of prudence, and his mouth was sealed with a present of 
four thousand pounds. Still the affront had sunk deep into the hearts of the 
Scots, and at the conclusion of the parliament the members besought the 
king on their knees to revenge the death of his mother. He replied that he 
felt as they did, that he was equally desirous of satisfaction, but that he must 
previously consult the princes his allies. 


Elizabeth had little to fear from him single-handed ; but she reinforced her 
army on the marches, scattered gold with a liberal hand among the Scottish 
nobility, and to alarm the monarch, sending for Arabella Stuart to court, 


exhibited her publicly as her intended successor. The resentment of James 
again evaporated, and it was thought that in reality he looked on the death 
of his mother as a personal benefit. It had relieved him from his fear of a 
rival for the Scottish throne. 


The death of Mary was thus left unrevenged by those on whom that duty 
chiefly devolved — her son, the king of Scotland, and her brother-in-law, 
the king of France. « 


ESTIMATES OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
Mignet 


In order to rule as a queen over her powerful nobility, without provoking 
them to insurrection — to practise the Catholic form of worship without 
exciting the aggressive distrust of the Protestants — and to preserve her full 
sovereign authority in her relations with England, without exposing herself 
to the intrigues and attacks of the restless Elizabeth — in order to do this, 
what were the qualifications that Mary Stuart brought with h(>r into 
Scotland? She condemned the religion and was ignorant of the customs of 
the land she was called to rule. It was with regret and disgust that she left a 
brilliant and refined court, to return to the wild mountains and unpolished 
inhabitants of Scotland. More fitted for friendship than policy — 
impetuous, and not at all circumspect — she reappeared there with an 
elegance out of place, a perilous beauty, a quick but restless intellect, a 
generous but excitable temperament, a taste for the fine arts, a love of 
adventure, and all the passions of a woman combined with the extreme 
freedom of a widow. 
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Although endued with great courage, it served only to hasten her 
misfortunes; and her mental endowments she employed in committing with 
a better grace those faults to which she was impelled by her position and 
her character. She had the imprudence to represent herself as the legitimate 
heir to the crown of England, and thus made herself Elizabeth’s rival; she 
served as the support and hope of the vanquished Catholics in her own 
kingdom, and thus drew on herself the implacable hostility of the reformers 
who were resolved to maintain at all risks the religious revolution they had 
effected. 


Nor was this all. She aggravated, by the errors of her private conduct, the 
dangers arising from the exercise of her authority, the pretensions of her 
birth, and the ambition of her creed. Her sudden fancy for Darnley — the 
excessive familiarities she allowed in Rizzio, and the confidence she 
reposed in him — and the ungovernable passion she felt for Bothwell — 
were all alike fatal to her. By elevating to the rank of her husband and king 
a young nobleman whose personal attractions were his only merit — by her 
sudden aversion and disgust for him — by making a Catholic foreigner 
secretary and favourite — and by consenting to be the wife of her husband’s 
murderer — she annihilated her own authority. 


After the loss of her crown, she imprudently hazarded the loss of her liberty. 
She sought an asylum in the dominions of her enemy before she was at all 
sure it would be granted to her; and after casting herself on the mercy of 
Elizabeth, conspired against her with small chance of success. While she 
thought she would be able, by concerting measures with the Catholic party, 
to effect her escape from the prison in which she had been iniquitously 
confined, she only laboured for her own destruction. The Catholics were too 
feeble in the island, and too disunited on the Continent, to revolt or interfere 
usefully on her behalf. The insurrections which she attempted in England, 
and the conspiracies which she framed until 1586, completed her ruin, by 
causing the death or exile of her most enterprising partisans. The maritime 
crusade discussed at Rome, Madrid, and Brussels, in 1570, and determined 
upon in 1586, for the purpose of deposing Elizabeth and restoring Mary 
Stuart, far from placing the Catholic queen on the throne of Great Britain, 
only conducted her to the scaffold. ^ 


THE LAND 


It is difficult to fix the boundaries of Lydia very exactly, partly because they 
varied at different times, partly because we are still but imperfectly 
acquainted with the geography of western Asia Minor. 


The name is first found, under the form of Luddi, in the inscriptions of the 
Assyrian king Asshurbanapal, who received tribute from Gyges about 660 
B.C. In Homer we read only of Mseonians, and the place of the Lydian 
capital Sardis is taken by Hyde, unless this was the name of the district in 
which Sardis stood. The earliest Greek writer who mentions the name is 
Mimnermus of Colophon, in the 37th Olympiad. According to Herodotus 
the Meioues (called Mteones by other writers) were named Lydians after 
Lydus, the son of Attys, in the mythical epoch which preceded the rise of 
the Heraclid dynasty. In historical times, however, the Mieones were a tribe 
inhabiting the district of the Upper Hermus, where a town called MsDonia 
(now Mennen) existed. The Lydians must originally have been an allied 
tribe which bordered upon them to the northwest, and occupied the plain of 
Sardis, or Magnesia, at the foot of Tmolus and Sipylus. They were cut off 
from the sea by the Greeks, who were in possession, not only of the Bay of 
Smyrna, but also of the country north of Sipylus as far as Temnus, in the 
Boghaz, or pass, through which the Hermus forces its way from the plain of 
Magnesia into its lower valley. In an Homeric epigram the ridge north of 
the Hermus, on which the ruins of Temnus lie, is called Sardene. Northward 
the Lydians extended at least as far as the Gygajan Lake (Lake Colce, now 
Mermereh) and the Sardene range (now Dumanly Dagh). The plateau of the 
Bin Bir Tepe, on the southern shore of the Gygsean Lake, was the chief 
burial-place of the inhabitants of Sardis, and is thickly studded with tumuli, 
among which the “tomb of Alyattes” towers to a lieight of 260 feet. 


Next to Sardis, Magnesia Sipylum was the chief city of the country, hav-ing 
taken the place of the ancient Sipylus, now probably represented by an 
almost inaccessible acropolis discovered by Mr. Humann not far from 
Magnesia on the northern cliff of Mount Sipylus. In its neighbourhood is 
the famous seated figure of ” Niobe,” cut out of the rock, and probably 
intended 


A. C. Swinburne on Mary 


Mary Stuart was in many respects the creature of her age, of her creed, and 
of her station; but the noblest and most noteworthy qualities of her nature 
were independent of rank, opinion, or time. Even the detractors who defend 
her conduct on the plea that she was a dastard and a dupe are compelled in 
the same breath to retract this implied reproach, and to admit, with illogical 
acclamation and incongruous applause, that the world never saw more 
splendid courage at the service of more brilliant intelligence, that a braver if 
not “a rarer spirit never did steer humanity.” A kinder or more faithful 
friend, a deadlier or more dangerous enemy, it would be impossible to dread 
or to desire. Passion alone could shake the double fortress of her 
impregnable heart and ever-active brain. 


Of repentance it would seem that she knew as little as of fear, having been 
trained from her infancy in a religion where the Decalogue was supplanted 
by the creed. Adept as she was in the most exquisite delicacy of 
dissimulation, the most salient note of her original disposition was daring 
rather than subtlety. Beside or behind the voluptuous or intellectual 
attractions 
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of beauty and culture, she had about her the fresher charm of a fearless and 
frank simplicity, a genuine and enduring pleasure in small and harmless 
things no less than in such as were neither. In 1562 she amused herself for 
some-days by living “with her little troop” in the house of a burgess of St. 
Andrews “like a burgess’s wife,” assuring the English ambassador that he 
should not find the queen there — “nor I know not myself where she is 
become.” 


No lapse of reconciling time, no extent of comparative indulgence, could 
break her in to resignation, submission, or toleration of even partial 
restraint. Three months after the massacre of St. Bartholomew had caused 


some additional restrictions to be placed upon her freedom of action, 
Shrewsbury writes to Burghley that ” rather than continue this 
imprisonment, she sticks not to say she will give her body, her son, and 
country for liberty” ; nor did she ever show any excess of regard for any of 
the three. For her own freedom, of will and of way, of passion and of action, 
she cared much; for her creed she cared something; for her country she 
cared less than nothing. She would have flung Scotland with England into 
the hell-fire of Spanish Catholicism rather than forego the faintest chance of 
personal revenge. Her profession of a desire to be instructed in the doctrines 
of Anglican Protestantism was so transparently a pious fraud as rather to 
afford confirmation than to arouse suspicion of her fidelity to the teaching 
of her church. 


Elizabeth, so shamefully her inferior in personal loyalty, fidelity, and 
gratitude, was as Clearly her superior on the one all-important point of 
patriotism. The saving salt of Elizabeth’s character, with all its well-nigh 
incredible mixture of heroism and egotism, meanness and magnificence, 
was simply this, that, overmuch as she loved herself, she did yet love 
England better. Her best though not her only fine qualities were national 
and political, the high public virtues of a good public servant ; in the private 
and personal qualities which attract and attach a friend to his friend and a 
follower to his leader, no man or wAoman was ever more constant and more 
eminent than Mary Queen of Scots. ^ 


Froude on the Execution of Mary 


Elizabeth, with a general desire to do right, could condescend to poor and 
mean manoeuvres. Mary Stuart carried herself in the midst of her crimes 
with a majesty which would have become the noblest of sovereigns. She 
intended to produce a dramatic sensation, and she succeeded. The self- 
possession was faultless, the courage splendid. Never did any human 
creature meet death more bravely ; yet, in the midst of the admiration and 
pity which cannot be refused her, it is not to be forgotten that she was 
leaving the world with a lie upon her lips. She was a bad woman, disguised 
in the livery of a martyr. She has had her revenge, if not on Elizabeth living, 
yet on her memory in the annals of her country. 


“Who now doubts,” writes an eloquent modern writer, “that it would have 
been wiser in Elizabeth to spare her life?” Rather, the political wis-dom of a 
critical and difficult act has never in the world’s history been more signally 
justified. It cut away the only interest on which the Scotch and English 
Catholics could possibly have combined.‘ 


Henry Hallam 


While we can hardly pronounce Mary’s execution to have been so wholly 
iniquitous and unwarrantable as it has been represented, it may be admitted 
that a more generous nature than that of Elizabeth would not have exacted 
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the law’s full penalty. The queen of Scots’ detention in England was in 
violation of all natural, public, and municipal law ; and if reasons of state 
policy or precedents from the custom of princes are allowed to extenuate 
this injustice, it is to be asked whether such reasons and such precedents 
might not palliate the crime of assassination imputed to her. Sorne might 
perhaps allege, as was so frequently urged at the time, that if her life could 
be taken with justice, it could not be spared in prudence; and that 
Elizabeth’s higher desire to preserve her people from the risks of civil 
commotion must silence every feeling that could plead for mercy. 


Of this necessity different judgments may perhaps be formed. It is evident 
that Mary’s death extinguished the best hope of the papacy in England; but 
the relative force of the two religions was greatly changed since Norfolk’s 
conspiracy ; and it appears to me that an act of parliament explicitly cutting 
her off from the crown, and at the same time entailing it on her son, would 
have afforded a very reasonable prospect of securing the succession against 
all serious disturbance. But this neither suited the inclination of Elizabeth 
nor of some among those who surrounded her. 


As the Catholics endured without any open murmuring the execution of her 
on whom their fond hopes had so long rested, so for the remainder of the 
queen’s reign they by no means appear, when considered as a body, to have 
furnished any specious pretexts for severity. In that memorable year, when 
the dark cloud gathered around our coasts, when Europe stood by in fearful 
suspense to behold what should be the result of that great cast in the game 
of human politics, what the craft of Rome, the power of Philip, the genius 
of Farnese, could achieve against the island-queen with her Drakes and 
Cecils — in that agony of the Protestant faith and English name, they stood 
the trial of their spirits without swerving from their allegiance. 


It was then that the Catholics in every county repaired to the standard of the 
lord-lieutenant, imploring that they might not be suspected of bartering the 
national independence for their religion itself. It was then that the venerable 
Lord Montague brought a troop of horse to the queen at Tilbury, 
commanded by himself, his son, and grandson. It would have been a sign of 
gratitude if the laws depriving them of the free exercise of their religion had 
been, if not repealed, yet suffered to sleep, after these proofs of loyalty. But 
the execution of priests and of other Catholics became, on the contrary, 
more frequent, and the fines for recusancy were exacted as rigorously as 
before./ 


KnigMs Estimate of the Trial 


There are many doubtful points in the recorded transactions of this period, 
and historians have too often cut the knot instead of attempting to unloose 
it. Starting upon the hypothesis that if Mary were not wholly innocent the 
judgment against her was illegal, she is usually represented as the victim of 
remorseless statesmen, of a fanatical parliament, of a ferocious people, and 
of a cruel and dissembling rival queen. In the natural sympathy of mankind 
for a woman who had so long been acquainted with misery, the fact seems 
to have been overlooked that she was thrust from her legitimate throne by 
her own subjects, under charges of the most atrocious nature, and with the 
conviction that she would never cease to plot with foreign powers for the 
overthrow of the reformed religion. It is equally clear that her detention in 
England was upon the ground that she was a public enemy ; that she had 


never given up her claim to the actual possession of the crown; that her 
efforts to induce the Catholic powers to support her claims were unceasing; 
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and that for years she was the centre around which all the intrigues for 
destroying the heretical governments of England and Scotland revolved. 


When Mary was pronounced guilty of privity to the Babington conspiracy, 
the most extensive preparations for the overthrow of Elizabeth were rapidly 
maturing. Invasion from without, treason from within, were to work 
together to place upon the throne one who would call in foreign aid to 
destroy the religion which had been generally adopted by a whole 
generation of English, and which no differences of opinion were otherwise 
likely essentially to disturb. Assuming Mary to have been privy to the 
various plots that had ripened during the last two years of her detention,’ 
the question arises whether the deposed queen of Scots was amenable to 
any English tribunal. Camden says, that amongst contemporaries, “divers 
speeches were raised about the matter according to the divers dispositions 
of men.” 


These abstract differences were no doubt settled, for the most part, by the 
doctrine, with which Camden concludes his statement of the opinions of 
those who defended the sentence against Mary — “that the safety of the 
people is the highest law.” Whatever violent historical partisans may 
maintain, we concur in the opinion of Hallam,/ that those who held Mary to 
be only a titular queen were in the right. 


The contending feelings excited by the fate of Mary have been as correctly 
analysed by the great contemporary poet as by any historian. There can be 
no doubt that Spenser’s False Duessa was the type of Mary, the ” un-titled 
queen.” Following out the poet’s brief enumeration of the crimes of Duessa, 
Authority opposed her; the Law of Nations rose against her; Religion 
imputed God’s behest to condemn her; the People’s cry and Commons’ suit 


importuned for care of the Public Cause ; Justice charged her with breach of 
law ° 


“But then, for her, on the contrary part, Rose many advocates for her to 
plead; First there came Pity, with full tender heart, And with her joined 
Regard of Womanhead; And then came Danger, threatening hidden dread 
And high alHance unto foreign power; Then came Nobility of Birth, that 
bred Great ruth through her misfortune’s tragic stour, And lastly Grief did 
plead and many tears forth pour.” 


The Pity, the Regard of Womanhead, the ruth for fallen Nobility of Birth, 
the Grief that speaks in tears, will always prevail over political 
considerations when we peruse the sad story of Mary Stuart. But it is not to 
read the past aright if we wholly shut our eyes to Justice and the Public 
Cause. It would be worse than mere tenderness to impute to Elizabeth and 
her advisers, to the parliament and to the people, a blind hostility to a 
suffering and harmless captive. Mary was for years the terror of England. 
Her destruction was the Great Cause to which the highest and the humblest 
in the land looked as a relief. If her death were a crime, it was a national 
crime. ^ 


[‘ Von Ranke »» feels that it is undeniable that Mary knew of the plots to 
dethrone Elizabeth, but thinks it quite consistent that she had no intention of 
putting Elizabeth to death. Once assassination is omitted from the case, it is 
a contest between two remarkably gifted and somewhat scrupulous women 
for the supreme power. ] 


CHAPTER XII 


THE SPANISH ARMADA 


[1587-1588 A.D.] 


After Mary’s death the attack on England would have to be conducted in 
open day. It would be no advantage to Philip and the pope that Elizabeth 
should be murdered if her place was to be taken, not by Mary, but by 
Mary’s Protestant son, James of Scotland.— S. R. Gardiner. b 


London had had its rejoicings that the great blow had been struck which 
was to dehver England from the dread of a papist successor to Elizabeth. 
The bells of the city’s hundred steeples had proclaimed the stern exultation 
of the citizens that the voice of the parliament had at last been listened to. 
There was secret anger amongst a few, and generous pity in many a 
woman’s heart. But the common sentiment was that the danger of domestic 
treason had been removed, and that the other danger of foreign invasion 
was less to be dreaded. 


In another week the patriotic feelings of the people were wisely stirred in 
their utmost depths. The queen had undertaken the charge of a costly public 
funeral of Sir Philip Sidney. He who under the walls of Ziitphen had 
perished untimely — who was no more to show his knightly bearing in the 
tilt-yard, or to wander amidst the flower-enamelled meadows of his own 
Pens-hurst — was lying insensible to earthly hopes or fears, at the house of 
the minorites, without Aldgate. 


On the 16th of February there was a magnificent pageant in honour of the 
self-denying hero. Young men selected from the train-bands marched ” 
three and three, in black cassokins, with their short pikes, halberds, and 
ensign trailing on the ground.” Brave comrades of Sidney in his battle- 


fields were there; and there was the ambitious Leicester, who had not yet 
resigned his 
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scheme of being sovereign of the Netherlands. The people gazed upon 
Drake, the great mariner who had circumnavigated the world, and had 
carried terror of the English flag through all the Spanish settlements. In the 
pomp of that funeral of Sidney there was something more than empty 
pageantry. 


There were many things in the political condition of the English under 
Elizabeth that are opposed to our notions of freedom — that were 
essentially characteristic of an arbitrary government. But the people were 
thriving; they were living under an equal administration of justice; and they 
were trusted. They had arms in their hands, and they were taught how to use 
them. There was no standing army, but every man of full age was a soldier. 
The feudal military organisation was gone. There was an organisation of the 
people amongst themselves, equally effective and far more inspiriting. 


In the spring of 1587 it was certain that Spain was making great 
preparations for the invasion of England. This design was the result of no 
sudden resolve.’ Elizabeth was not to be hurled from the throne of the 
heretic island, because Philip was provoked out of his forbearance by “an 
insult to the majesty of sovereigns, which, as the most powerful of Christian 
monarchs, he deemed it his duty to revenge.” The people of England by 
their parliament, Elizabeth by her ministers, “had taken, on a scaffold, the 
life of the queen of Scots” ; but the projected invasion had been stimulated 
by that queen as the great scheme for bringing back England and Scotland 
to the faith for which Philip and his adherents were calling into terrible 


vindictiveness all the horrors of the Inquisition and all the subtlety of the 
Jesuits. The day that was to decide which should prevail of the two 
principles that divided the Christian w/orld was fast approaching, c 


MARITIME EXPLOITS 


During the reign of Elizabeth, that spirit of commercial enterprise which 
had been awakened under Mary seemed to pervade and animate every 
description of men. For the extension of trade and the discovery of 
unknown lands associations were formed, companies were incorporated, 
expeditions were planned ; and the prospect of immense profit induced 
many to sacrifice their whole fortunes, prevailed even on the ministers, the 
nobility, and the queen herself, to risk considerable sums in these hazardous 
undertakings. 


The agents of the Russia Company laboured to penetrate through Muscovy 
and Persia into Cathay; the Turkey merchants purchased and imported the 
productions of the Levant; English mariners explored sometimes the coasts 
of Africa, sometimes those of America ; and repeated attempts were made, 
in opposite directions, to force a passage to the East Indies through the 
icebergs which crown the northern limits of the old and the new continents. 
The adventurers brought wealth and honour to their country. But among 
them there were many who, at a distance from home and freed from the 
restraint of law, indulged in the most brutal excesses; whose rapacity 
despised the rights of nations and the claims of humanity; and whom, while 
we admire their skill and hardihood and perseverance, our more sober 
judgment must pronounce no better than public robbers and assassins. 


The renowned Sir John Hawkins first acquired celebrity by opening the 
trade in slaves. He had made three voyages to the coast of Africa, 1562; 
bartered 


[‘ Philip, as a descendant of John of Gaunt, claimed the throne of England 
for himself or his daughter Isabella. The war was also an effort to put an 
end to English piracy and assistance to the revolting Netherlands. | 
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articles of trifling value for numerous lots of negroes ; crossed the Atlantic 
to Hispaniola and the Spanish settlements in America; and in exchange for 
his captives returned with large quantities of hides, sugar, ginger, and 
pearls. This trade was, however, illicit; and during his third voyage in the 
bay of San Juan de Ulua, in 1567, Hawkins was surprised by the arrival of 
the Spanish viceroy with a fleet of twelve sail from Europe. 


The hostile squadrons viewed each other with jealousy and distrust; a 
doubtful truce was terminated by a general engagement; and in the end, 
though the Spaniards suffered severely, Hawkins lost his fleet, his treasure, 
and the majority of his followers. Out of six ships under his command two 
only escaped, and of these one foundered at sea; the other, called the Judith, 
a bark of fifty tons, commanded by Francis Drake, brought back the 
remnant of the adventurers to Europe, The reader will perhaps be surprised 
when 


he understands that the two largest vessels out of the six engaged in this 
inhuman traffic belonged to the queen. 


In an age of religious fanaticism it is not unusual to find habits of piety 
united with the indulgence of the most lawless passions. Drake attributed 
his late disaster to the perfidy of the viceroy. He thirsted for revenge ; a 
naval chaplain was consulted, and the enlightened casuist determined that 
the loss which he had suffered from a Spanish commander might be justly 
repaired by the plunder of Spanish subjects in any part of the globe. The 
conscience of the adventurer was satisfied; he made three predatory 


LYDIA 423 


to represent the goddess Cybele, to which the Greeks attached their legend 
of Niobe. According to Pliny, Tantalis, afterwards swallowed up bj’ 
earthquake in the pool Sale or Salce, was the ancient name of Sipylus and ” 
the cajiital of Maeonia.” 


Under the Heraclid dynasty the limits of Lydia must have been already 
extended, since, according to Strabo, the authority of Gyges reached as far 
as the Troad, and we learn from the Assyrian inscriptions that the same king 
sent tribute to Asshurbanapal, whose dominions were bounded on the west 
by the Halys. 


But under the Mermnada3 Lydia became a maritime as well as an inland 
power. The Greek cities were conquered, and the coast of Ionia included 
within the Lydian kingdom. The successes of Croesus finally changed the 
Lydian kingdom into a Lydian empire, and all Asia Minor westward of the 
Halys, with the exception of Lycia, owned the supremacy of Sardis. Lydia 
never again shrank back into its original dimensions. After the Persian 
conquest the Mseander was regarded as its southern boundary, and in the 
Roman period it comprised the country between Mysia and Caria on the 
one side, and Phrygia and the iEgean on the other. 


Lydia proper was exceedingly fertile. The hillsides were clothed with vine 
and fir, and the rich broad plain of Hermus produced large quantities of 
com and saffron. The climate of the plain was soft but healthful, though the 
country was subject to frequent earthquakes. The Pactolus, which flowed 
from the fountain of Tarne in the Tmolus mountains, through the centre of 
Sardis into the Hermus, was believed to be full of golden sand ; and gold- 
mines were worked in Tmolus itself, though by the time of Strabo the 
proceeds had become so small as hardly to pay for the expense of working 
them. Mseonia on the east contained the curious barren plateau known to 
the Greeks as the Catacecaumene or Burnt Country, once a centre of 
volcanic disturbance. The Gygajan Lake, where remains of pile dwellings 
have been found, still abounds with carp, which frequently grow to a very 
large size.</ 


voyages to the West Indies in 1572; and if the first two were unsuccessful, 
the last amply indemnified him for his previous disappointments. 


In the Gulf of Mexico he captured more than one hundred small vessels, 
July 28th ; he took and plundered Nombre de Dios ; made an expedition by 
land in the company of the Syme-rons, or fugitive negroes, and of a band of 
French adventurers ; and intercepted a convoy of mules laden with gold and 
silver. This treasure satisfied his rapacity; to secure it he hastened back to 
England, pretending that he had obtained it by way of barter from the 
natives. 


During his last expedition, from the summit of a mountain on the Isthmus 
of Darien Drake had for the first time descried the great Pacific Ocean, 
February 11th, 1573; and in a transport of enthusiasm, falling on his knees, 
he called God to witness that if life were granted him he would one day 
unfurl the English flag on that sea, hitherto unknown to his countrymen.” In 
England he was not unmindful of his vow. Walsingham, Hatton, and some 
of the other councillors applauded and aided his efforts, and Elizabeth 
herself staked a sum of one thousand crowns on the issue of the expedition. 


[‘ Von Ranke«‘says, “This was an important moment in the history of the 
world.” 


-«C 


Sir Philip Sidney 


(1554-1586) 
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He sailed, November 15th, 1577, with five ships and one hundred and sixty 
men, and crossed the Atlantic to the coast of Brazil; passed the Straits of 
Magellan, and reached the small port of Santiago on the Spanish main. No 
resistance had been prepared where no enemy had hitherto been known. 
From Santiago to Lima, the towns on the coast and the vessels in the 
harbours were taken and plundered. His last and richest capture was made 
at sea, March 1st, 1579 — the Cacafuego, a Spanish trader of considerable 
value. 


But the alarm was now raised ; a squadron had been stationed at the straits 
to intercept his return, and Drake took the bold resolution of stretching 
across the Pacific Ocean to the Moluccas. Thence, after many dangers and 
adventures, doubling the Cape of Good Hope, he returned to Plymouth in 
safety, November 3rd, 1580, after an absence of almost three years. His 
arrival was celebrated as a triumph. He came indeed stained with bloodshed 
and rapine, but in the estimation of the people these blots were effaced by 
the glory of the enterprise; and England hailed with joy the return of her 
adventurous son, the first of mortals who had in one voyage 
circumnavigated the globe.“ 


Though Drake had sailed with five ships, he returned with only one — the 
Golden Hind, but it was laden with treasure to the amount of £800,000. Of 
this sum, one-tenth was distributed among the officers and crew; a portion 
was given up to the Spanish ambassador, who claimed the whole in the 
name of his sovereign; and the rest, of which no account was ever received, 
was believed to have been shared among the queen, the commander, and the 
royal favourites. Four months, however, elapsed before she would give to 
Drake any public testimony of her approbation. His ship had been placed in 
the dock at Deptford that it might be preserved as a memorial of his daring 
adventure. Elizabeth condescended to partake of a banquet which he gave 
in the cabin, and before her departure conferred on him the honour of 
knighthood. 


When Philip complained of these depredations they were feebly vindicated 
on the ground of his having secretly aided the queen’s enemies and sought 
to excite rebellion in her dominions. But if the plea of retaliation is to be 


admitted at all, we must seek out the original aggressor, and impartiality 
wUI compel us to lay the blame on the unjustifiable conduct of the English 
adventurers. At length, however, Elizabeth, as the ally of Holland, engaged 
in open war with Philip; the lawless pirate was immediately converted into 
an officer acting under the royal commission, and the skill and intrepidity of 
Drake were successfully employed in legitimate hostilities for the service of 
his sovereign. With a fleet of twenty-one sail he directed his course to the 
West Indies, burned the town of Santiago, September 14th, 1585, plundered 
those of Santo Domingo and Cartagena, and razed two Spanish forts on the 
coast of Florida. 2 


At the same time, Thomas Cavendish, a gentleman of Suffolk, who had 
dissipated one-half of his property, sold the remainder, built or purchased 
three small vessels, and sailed in quest of adventures to the Spanish main. 
Like Drake, he made the circuit of the globe, but, like him, he added little to 
the stock of general knowledge. The object of both was to enrich 
themselves at 


‘ The glory of having practically demonstrated the orbicular form of the 
earth belonged to Magellan; but that navigator was prevented from 
completing his circumnavigation of the globe by his death in the Philippine 
Islands. 


^ In this expedition he lost seven hundred men by sickness, and brought 
back to England the survivors of a colony which Sir Walter Raleigh had 
sent out to Virginia. These colonists, on their return, introduced the custom 
of smoking tobacco. H. W. — VOL. XIX. 2 c 
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the expense of the Spaniards. This they effected ; the improvement of 
science was beyond their abilities or beneath their notice.’ 


These maritime expeditions might irritate the Spanish monarch; they 
contributed nothing towards the great object of the war. The subjugation or 
independence of the Netherlands was to be decided on the spot ; and there 
Philip had little to dread as long as the conduct of the hostile army was 
intrusted to the presumption and incapacity of Leicester. 


The states assembled; and, as if the queen’s lieutenant was no longer in 
existence, appointed Maurice, son to the late prince William of Orange, 
stadt-holder and captain-general in Holland, Zealand, and Friesland. 
Elizabeth felt the affront offered to her favourite as offered to herself, and 
the lord Buckhurst was despatched to signify her displeasure. By his 
exertions harmony was restored. 


The English queen, however, had a more important object in view. She had 
rashly, though reluctantly, plunged into the contest with Philip; she now 
sought to extricate herself from it with honour, but Leicester and his friends 
urged the continuation of the war. They foretold that while the queen was 
deluded with a pretended negotiation, the Spanish squadrons would slip 
from their ports, unite in one numerous armament, and pour a foreign army 
on the English shores ; and they wrought so powerfully on the fears and 
feelings of Elizabeth, that Drake was despatched from Plymouth to watch 
the harbours of Spain, and to oppose, if it were attempted, the junction of 
the Spanish fleet. 


But that officer had no intention to confine himself to the letter of his 
instructions. He hastened to Cadiz, April 19th, bore fearlessly into the 
harbour, dispersed by his superior fire the Spanish galleys, and sunk, or 
burned, or captured, or destroyed, no fewer than eighty sail, partly ships of 
war, partly merchantmen, either recently arrived from the east or equipped 
to proceed to the West Indies. From Cadiz the conquerors returned by the 
coast of Portugal ; in the waters of the Tagus they insulted the marquis of 
Santa Cruz, the admiral of Spain ; and at sea their labours were rewarded by 
the capture of the St. Philip, a carrack of the largest dimensions and laden 
with much valuable merchandise. “ 


The victorious admiral was received with gratitude by all but his sovereign. 
Elizabeth trembled lest so great a loss should awaken in the breast of Philip 
the desire of revenge rather than of peace; and in answer to a letter from 


Farnese, who had offered to appoint negotiators, and left the place of 
meeting to the choice of the queen, she assured him that Drake had been 
sent out for the sole purpose of opposing any attempt at invasion; that 
orders had been forwarded to him to abstain from every act of hostility ; 
and that as he had disobeyed her commands he should suffer for his 
presumption on his return. Farnese affected to be satisfied, but prepared to 
play a similar game. 


On a sudden, Sluys, a fort of the first consequence, garrisoned partly by 
Englishmen and partly by Hollanders, was besieged. May 29th, and the 
num-ber and discipline of the enemy, the abilities and good fortune of their 
leader, taught the states to tremble for its safety. They made the most 
pressing 


* Cavendish afterwards undertook a similar voyage in 1591, and perished at 
sea. 


P Drake said that lie had “singed the Spanish king’s beard.” This triumph at 
Cadiz and this capture of the rich merchant ship were of permanent 
importance. “The English ever after that time more cheerfully set upon 
those huge, castle-like ships which before they were afraid of; and also they 
so fully understood, by the merchants’ books, the wealth of the Indian 
merchandises and the manner of trading in the eastern world, that they 
afterwards set up a gainful voyage and traffic thither, ordaining a company 
of East Indian merchants.” — Camden.«] 
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instances to the queen : her favourite assailed her with arguments and 
entreaties ; and she gave her consent to the departure of Leicester. 


The earl arrived, assembled his forces, and made three unsuccessful 
attempts to raise the siege. Sluys capitulated, July 30th, 1587, and the earl 
became in a few days the execration of the people. From the conflicting 


assertions of Leicester and his opponents, it is difficult to form a correct 
notion of his proceedings. They charged him with aspiring to the 
sovereignty of the provinces ; they asserted that with this view he had 
sought to place English governors in every fortress ; had attempted to seize 
the persons of Barneveld, his chief adversary, and of Prince Maurice, his 
most formidable rival; and had arranged a plot to seize for himself the city 
of Leyden, which was preserved to the states only by the timidity and flight 
of the conspirators. Leicester, on the contrary, complained bitterly of the 
ingratitude of the Hollanders; accused the most ardent among the patriots of 
corruption and treason, and pretended that a secret design existed of 
betraying the Netherlands into the hands of Philip. 


However these things may be, his influence with Elizabeth, though 
supported by that of his son-in-law, the young earl of Essex, was apparently 
gone. She believed that he had neglected her instructions, and sought 
chiefly his own aggrandisement; and when Farnese complained that the 
queen had no real desire of peace, she laid the blame first on the negligence, 
and then on the ambition, of Leicester. He was recalled, and on his arrival, 
November 21st, aware of his danger, threw himself at her feet and conjured 
her to have pity on her former favourite. ” She had sent him to the 
Netherlands with honour ; would she receive him back in disgrace ? She 
had raised him from the dust ; would she now bury him alive?” 


Elizabeth relented, but the result of the interview was not revealed till the 
following morning. The earl had received a summons to answer before the 
council. He obeyed ; but instead of kneeling at the foot of the table, took his 
accustomed seat ; and when the secretary began to read the charges which 
had been prepared, he arose, inveighed against the baseness and perfidy of 
his calumniators, and appealed from the prejudices of his equals to the 
equity of his sovereign. The members gazed on each other; the secretary 
passed to the ordinary business of the day ; and the lord Buckhurst, the 
accuser, was ordered to consider himself a prisoner in his own house. Such 
a punishment was evidently unjust. But he submitted without a murmur ; 
and so rigorously did he observe the royal order that, although his 
confinement lasted till the death of Leicester, he never admitted, during nine 
months, either his wife or children into his company. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON THE FAVOURITE 


About the same time the death of Bromley, lord chancellor, enabled the 
queen to satisfy the ambition of another of her favourites. Since the 
Reformation that high office had been confined to lawyers; she now 
resolved to break through the custom, and to bestow it on the earl of 
Rutland. But Rutland died within a few days; and to the surprise and 
amusement of the public, Sir Christopher Hatton was appointed chancellor, 
April 29th. 


There is much in the personal history of this fortunate courtier to instruct 
and interest the reader. Above five-and-twenty 3Tars had elapsed since it 
chanced that the students in the inns of court gave a magnificent ball in 
honour of the queen. Among the maskers her eye distinguished one who in 
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stature, activity, and gracefulness of manner excelled all his compeers. The 
lucky dancer was Hatton, a young gentleman of slender fortune, from 
Northamptonshire. She invited him to court, gave him an appointment in 
her band of pensioners, and made him a gentleman of the privy chamber. 
Years passed before he was raised to any higher office, but these situations 
gave him frecjuent access to the queen, and it soon became manifest that he 
enjoyed a considerable i:)ortion of the royal favour. 


Niggard as the queen usually was to the most deserving of her servants, she 
seldom suffered a long interval to pass without making to Hatton some 
valuable grant in lands or rents; and it was observed that at her annual New 
Year’s gifts she constantly assigned to him a much more valuable present 
than to any other individual. These marks of favour excited jealousy and 
suspicion ; occasionally she could not forbear from lavishing caresses upon 
him in the presence of others; frequently she spent several hours at a time 


with him in private; the tongue of scandal was not idle, and it became the 
general belief that he occupied that place in her affection which had 
formerly been assigned to the earl of Leicester. 


Several of his letters to her are still extant, written in a most extraordinary 
style, and breathing the passionate language of a favoured and 
presumptuous lover. In 1577 the cAueen conferred on him the honour of 
knighthood, appointed him vice-chamberlain, and gave to him a seat in the 
privy council. To his honour it must be recorded that we find him at times 
employing his authority to shield the poor and friendless from oppression, 
and to mitigate the severity of the law in favour of recusants under 
prosecution for their religion before the ecclesiastical commission. 


Among the gallants at court was one who from the first appears to have 
been an object of jealousy to Hatton — the young and accomplished 
“Walter Raleigh, the very counterpart of Hatton himself when about twenty 
years before he entered on his fortunate career. In 1582 Raleigh had 
received from the queen some distinguished mark of royal favour. Hatton 
was offended, and in proof of his displeasure he withdrew sullenly from 
court and shut himself up in the countr5/ 


Thus the gentle tarsel was flown; where was the falconer’s voice to lure him 
back again ? Elizabeth undertook that office, and performed it successfully, 
but by a process too mysterious and enigmatical to be readily understood. 
Messages were exchanged between her and the fugitive, and jewels 
transmitted for tokens, with the quaintest conceits and nonsensical 
comments on the ” Belwether” and “the Water,” the sobriquets of the two 
rivals. 


Originally the queen gave to Hatton the name of her “Mutton,” which was 
afterwards changed into her “Belwether,” probably because he was captain 
of the guard. Raleigh was called “Water,” perhaps from his passion for 
maritime adventure and voyages of discovery. The queen read Platton’s 
letter with blushing cheeks, and told Heneage, who had delivered it, that she 
knew not whether to be angry or pleased ; that if princes were like gods, 
they would suffer no element to breed confusion ; that pecora campi were 
so dear to her she would never permit “Water” or floods to overwhelm 
them; and to the end that her “Belwether” might not fear drowning, she 


would send to him for a token the bird (a dove) from which Noah learned 
that the “waters” had abated from the face of the earth. In conclusion, 
Heneage informed Hatton that, after all, “Water” had been much more 
welcome than was fit for the season, but he hoped that it would make 
neither himself nor his friend wet-shod. Hatton’s tokens to the queen were a 
“bucket” to bale out the water, and a bodkin. 
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, Hatton very wisely suffered himself to be persuaded, and resumed his 
former offices at court ; but in 15S5 he was seized with a second fit of 
jealousy, and the same game was played over again with a similar result. 
Still ” Water ” continued to encroach on the domain of the “Belwether.” In 
1580 Raleigh was made captain of the guard, the post which Hatton had so 
long possessed, lord warden of the Staimaries, and the queen’s lieutenant in 
Cornwall; but in the next year she put an end to the contest between the two 
rivals. The elevation of Hatton to the chancellorship placed him at an 
immeasurable height above Raleigh. It might be to gratify his ambition, 
perhaps to free herself from the constant attendance of an old and querulous 
servant. 


We are now arrived at the most interesting and memorable epoch m the 
reign of Elizabeth. The reader must have noticed the injuries which the 
queen had almost annually offered to the king of Spain. She had intercepted 
his treasure, had given aid to his rebels, had hired foreign mercenaries to 
fight against his armies, and had suffered her mariners to plunder and 
massacre his defenceless subjects on the high seas and in his American 
dominions. Policy taught him to dissemble ; he covered his feelings with an 
affectation of disdain ; and the monarch so haughty to every other power, 
appeared to bear the provocations given by Elizabeth with the most stoical 
indifference. 


But the constant repetition of insult, the sophisms with which his 
complaints had formerly been answered, and the recollection that the queen, 


under the reign of her sister, had owed her liberty, perhaps her life, to his 
protection, sharpened the edge of his resentment ; and if he hesitated to 
strike, it was only that he might take more sure and ample vengeance. In 
1583, after a forbearance of fifteen years, he flattered himself that the day 
of retribution was come. The duke of Anjou had been driven out of the 
Netherlands ; France trembled on the verge of a civil war ; and the defeat of 
his rival Don Antonio, with the reduction of Terceira, had secured on his 
head the crown of Portugal. 


Freed from other foes, he turned his attention to the English queen; but he 
was by nature slow and cautious: to arrange his plans, to make his 
preparations, demanded leisure and consideration; and five more years were 
suffered to elapse before the Armada, designed to subjugate the English 
nation, was ready to sail from the ports of Spain. Of all men, the Spanish 
king should have been the last to acknowledge in the pontiff the right of 
disposing of the croens of princes. In former times he had not hesitated to 
declare war against Paul lY, and, by his general the duke of Alva, had 
dictated the terms of peace in the Matican. Revenge and ambition taught 
him a different lesson. In confidence he communicated his object to Sixtus 
“the reigning pope, and solicited his co-operation in an attempt which had 
for one of its objects the restoration of the papal authority in England. For 
this purpose he demanded an aid in money. Sixtus exliorted Philip to hasten 
the expedition, offering him a subsidy of a million of crowns, to be paid as 
soon as the invading army had landed on the coast of England./ 


THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA 


Perhaps in the history of mankind there has never been a vast project of 
conquest conceived and matured in so protracted and yet so desultory a 
manner as was this famous Spanish invasion. There was something almost 
puerile in the whims rather than schemes of Philip for carrying out his 
purpose. It was probable that some resistance would be offered, at least by 
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Strabo observes that this lake, which was afterwards called Coloe, was forty 
stadia from Sardis. It was said to have been excavated by the hand of man, 
as a bason for receiving the waters which overflowed the neighbouring 
plains. Near the lake, towards Sardis, was the tomb or tumulus of Alyattes, 
mentioned by Herodotus as one of the wonders of Lydia ; he says the 
foundation of this monument was of huge stone, but the superstructure was 
a mound of earth. It was raised by the artisans and courtesans of Sardis. The 
historian adds that in his time there were extant on the top of the mound 
five pillars, on which were inscribed the different portions of the work 
completed by the several trades ; whence it appeared that the courtesans had 
the greater share in it. The circumference of this huge mound was six stadia 
and two plethra, and the width thirteen plethra. Some writers affirmed it 
was Called “the tomb of the courtesan,” and that it had been constructed by 
a mistress of King Gyges. Strabo reports that there were other tombs of the 
Lydian kings besides tliat of Alyattes, which has been confirmed by modern 
travellers./ 


[1588 A.D.1 


the navy of England, to the subjugation of that country, and the kmg had. 
enjoyed an opportunity the preceding summer of seeing the way in which 
English sailors did their work. He had also appeared to understand the 
necessity of covering the passage of Farnese from the Flemish ports into the 
Thames, by means of the great Spanish fleet from Lisbon. Nevertheless he 
never seemed to be aware that Farnese could not invade England quite by 
himself, and was perpetually expecting to hear that he had done so. 


“Holland and Zealand,” wrote Alexander to Philip, “have been arming with 
their accustomed promptness ; England has made great preparations. I have 
done my best to make the impossible possible. Four ships of war could sink 
every one of my boats. Nevertheless I beg to be informed of your majesty’s 
final order. If I am seriously expected to make the passage without Santa 
Cruz, I am ready to do it, although I should go all alone in a cock-boat.” 


But Santa Cruz at least was not destined to assist in the conquest of 
England; for, worn out with fatigue and vexation, goaded by the reproaches 
and insults of Philip, Santa Cruz was dead. He was replaced in the chief 
command of the fleet by the duke of Medina Sidonia, a grandee of vast 
wealth, but with little capacity and less experience, Alexander informed his 
master that the troops in the Netherlands had been daily dwindling from 
sickness and other causes, till at last, instead of the 30,000 effective 
infantry, with which it had been originally intended to make the enterprise, 
he had not more than 17,000 in the month of April. The 6,000 Spaniards 
whom he was to receive from the fleet of Medina Sidonia would therefore 
be the very mainspring of his army. After leaving no more soldiers in the 
Netherlands than were absolutely necessary for the defence of the obedient 
provinces against the rebels, he could only take with him to England 23,000 
men, even after the reinforcements from Medina. “When we talked of 
taking England by surprise,” said Alexander, ” we never thought of less 
than 30,000. Now that she is alert and ready for us, and that it is certain we 
must fight by sea and by land, 50,000 would be few.” 


At last, on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of May, 1588, the fleet, which had been 
waiting at Lisbon more than a month for favourable weather, set sail from 
that port, after having been duly blessed by the cardinal archduke Albert, 


viceroy of Portugal. There were rather more than one hundred ^d thirty 
ships in all, divided into ten squadrons. The total tonnage of the fleet was 
59,120; the number of guns was 3,165. Of Spanish troops there were 19,295 
on board ; there were 8,252 sailors and 2,088 galley-slaves. Besides these 
there was a force of noble volunteers, belonging to the most illustrious 
houses of Spain, with their attendants, amounting to nearly 2,000 in all. 
There was also Don Martin Alaccon, administrator and vicar-general of the 
Holy Inquisition, at the head of some 290 monks of the mendicant orders, 
priests and familiars. The grand total of those embarked was about 30,000, 
The daily expense of the fleet was estimated by Don Diego de Pimentel at 
12,000 ducats a day, and the daily cost of the combined naval and military 
force under Farnese and Medina Sidonia was stated at 30,000 ducats. 


The size of the ships ranged from 1,200 to 300 tons. The galleons, of which 
there wore about sixty, were huge round-stemmed clumsy vessels, with 
bulwarks three or four feet thick and built up at stem and stern like castles. 
The galeasses — of which there were four — were a third larger than the 
ordinary galley, and were rowed each by three hundred galley-slaves. They 
consisted of an enormous towering fortress at the stern, a castellated 
structure almost equally massive in front, with seats for the rowers amid- 
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ships. At stem and stern and between the slaves’ benches were heavy can- 
non. These galeasses were floating edifices, very wonderful to contemplate. 
They were gorgeously decorated. There were splendid state-apartments, 
cabins, chapels, and pulpits in each, and they were amply provided with 
awnings, cushions, streamers, standards, gilded saints, and bands of music. 
To take part in an ostentatious pageant, nothing could be better devised. To 
fulfil the great objects of a war-vessel — to sail and to fight — they were 


the worst machines ever lamiched upon the ocean. The four galleys were 
similar to the galeasses in every respect except that of size, in which they 
were by one-third inferior. 


All the ships of the fleet — galeasses, galleys, galleons, and hulks — were 
so encumbered with top-hamper, so overweighted in proportion to their 
draught of water, that they could bear but little canvas, even with smooth 
seas and light and favourable winds. In violent tempests, therefore, they 
seemed likely to suffer. To the eyes of the sixteenth century these vessels 
seemed enormous. A ship of 1,300 tons was then a monster rarely seen, and 
a fleet numbering from 130 to 150 sail, with an aggregate tonnage of 
60,000, seemed sufficient to conquer the world, and to justify the arrogant 
title, by which it had baptised itself, of the Invincible. 


Such was the machinery which Philip had at last set afloat, for the purpose 
of dethroning Elizabeth and establishing the Inquisition in England. One 
hundred and forty ships, 11,000 Spanish veterans, as many more recruits, 
partly Spanish, partly Portuguese, 2,000 grandees, as many galley-slaves, 
and three hundred barefooted friars and inquisitors. 


The plan was simple. Medina Sidonia was to proceed straight from Lis-bon 
to the Calais roads; there he was to wait for the duke of Parma, who was to 
come forth from Newport, Sluys, and Dunkirk, bringing with him his 
17,000 veterans, and to assume the chief command of the whole expedition. 
They were then to cross the Channel to Dover, land the army of Parma, 
reinforced with 6,000 Spaniards from the fleet, and with these 23,000 men 
Alexander was to march at once upon London. Medina Sidonia was to seize 
and fortify the Isle of Wight, guard the entrance of the harbours against any 
interference from the Dutch and English fleets, and — so soon as the 
conquest of England had been effected — he was to proceed to Ireland. It 
had been the wish of Sir William Stanley that Ireland should be subjugated 
first, as a basis of operations against England; but this had been overruled. 
The intrigues of Mendoza and Farnese, too, with the Catholic nobles of 
Scotland, had proved, after all, unsuccessful. King James had yielded to 
superior offers of money and advancement held out to him by Elizabeth, 
and was now, in Alexander’s words, a confirmed heretic. 


There was no course left, therefore, but to conquer England at once. A 
strange omission had, however, been made in the plan from first to last. The 
commander of the whole expedition was the duke of Parma; on his head 
was the whole responsibility. Not a gun was to be fired — if it could be 
avoided — until he had come forth with his veterans to make his junction 
with the Invincible Armada off Calais. Yet there was no arrangement 
whatever to enable him to come forth — not the slightest provision to effect 
that junction. It would almost seem that the letter-writer of the Escorial had 
been quite ignorant of the existence of the Dutch fleets off Dunkirk, 
Newport, and Flushing, although he had certainly received information 
enough of this formidable obstacle to his plan. 


It was clear that Alexander’s collection of small flat-bottomed river-boats 
and hoys could not even make the passage, except in smooth weather. They 
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could not contend with a storm, much less with the enemy’s ships, which 
would destroy them utterly in case of a meeting, without his being able to 
avail himself of his soldiers — who would be so closely packed as to be 
hardly movable — or of any human help. The preposterous notion that he 
should come out with his flotilla to make a junction with Medina off Calais, 
was over and over again denounced by Alexander with vehemence and 
bitterness, and most boding expressions were used by him as to the 
probable result were such a delusion persisted in. There was bread, beef, 
and powder enough; there were monks and priests enough; standards, 
galley-slaves, and inquisitors enough; but there were no light vessels in the 
Armada, and no hea\^ vessels in Parma’s fleet. Medma could not go to 
Farnese, nor could Farnese come to Medina. The junction was likely to be 
difficult, and yet it had never once entered the heads of Philip or his 
counsellors to provide for that difficulty. The kuig never seemed to imagine 
that Farnese, with 40,000 or 50,000 soldiers in the Netherlands, a fleet of 
300 transports, and power to dispose of very large funds for one great 
purpose, could be kept in prison by a fleet of Dutch skippers and Corsairs. 


With as much sluggishness as might have been expected from their clumsy 
architecture, the ships of the Armada consumed nearly three weeks in 
sailing from Lisbon to the neighbourhood of Cape Finisterre. Here they 
were overtaken by a tempest, and were scattered hither and thither, almost 
at the mercy of the winds and waves; for those unwieldy hulks were ill- 
adapted to a tempest in the Bay of Biscay. 


This was the first adventure of the Invincible Armada. Of the squadron of 
galleys, one was already sunk in the sea, and two of the others had been 
conquered by their own mutinous galley-slaves. The fourth rode out the 
gale with difficulty and joined the rest of the fleet, which ultimately 
reassembled at Corunna. At the Groyne — as the English of that day were 
accustomed to call Corumia — they remained a month, repairing damages 
and recruiting ; and on the 22nd of July (N. S.) the Armada set sail. 


On Friday, the 29th of July, off the Lizard, they had the first glimpse of the 
land of promise presented them by Sixtus V, of which they had at last come 
to take possession. On the same day and night the blaze and smoke of ten 
thousand beacon-fires from Land’s End to Margate, and from the Isle of 
Wight to Cumberland, gave warning to every Englishman that the enemy 
was at last upon them. Almost at that very instant intelligence had been 
brought from the court to the lord admiral at Plymouth that the Armada, 
dispersed and shattered by the gales of June, was not likely to make its 
appearance that year ; and orders had consequently been given to disarm the 
four largest ships and send them into dock. Even Walsingham had 
participated in this strange delusion. Before Howard had time to act upon 
this ill-timed suggestion — even had he been disposed to do so — he 
received authentic intelligence that the great fleet was ofT the Lizard. 
Neither he nor Francis Drake were the men to lose time in such an 
emergency, and before that Friday night was spent, sixty of the best English 
ships had been warped out of Plymouth harbour. 


By nine o’clock, the 31st of July, about two miles from Looe, on the 
Cornish coast, the fleets had their first meeting. There were 136 sail of the 
Spaniards (of which ninety were large ships) and sixty-seven of the English. 
It was a solemn moment. The long-expected Armada presented a pompous, 
almost a theatrical appearance. The ships seemed arranged for a pageant in 


honour of a victory already won. Disposed in form of a crescent, the horns 
of which were seven miles asunder, those gilded, towered, floating 
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castles, with their gaudy standards and their martial music, moved slowly 
along the Channel with an air of indolent pomp. Their captain-general, the 
golden duke, stood in his private shot-proof fortress, on the deck of his 
great galleon the Saint Martin, surrounded by generals of infantry and 
colonels of cavalry, who knew as little as he did himself of naval matters. 


The English vessels, on the other hand — with a few exceptions, light, 
swift, and easily handled — could sail round and round those unwieldy 
galleons, hulks, and galleys, rowed by fettered slave-gangs. The superior 
seamanship of free Englishmen, coimnanded by such experienced captains 
as Drake, Frobisher, and Hawkins — from infancy at home on blue water 
— was manifest in the very first encounter. They obtained the w‘eather- 
gage at once, and cannonaded the enemy at intervals with considerable 
effect, easily escaping at will out of range of the sluggish Armada, which 
was incapable of bearing sail in pursuit, although provided with an 
armament which could sink all its enemies at close quarters. 


Medina Sidonia hoisted the royal standard at the fore, and the whole fleet 
did its utmost, which was little, to offer general battle. It was in vain. The 
English following at the heels of the enemy refused all such invitations, and 
attacked only the rear-guard of the Armada, where Recalde commanded. 
That admiral, steadily maintaining his post, faced his nimble antagonists, 
who continued to tease, to maltreat, and to elude him, while the rest of the 
fleet proceeded slowly up the Channel, closely followed by the enemy. And 
thus the running fight continued along the coast, in full view of Plymouth, 
whence boats with reinforcements and volunteers were perpetually arriving 
to the English ships, until the battle had drifted quite out of reach of the 
town. 


Here certainly was no very great triumphant beginning for the Invincible 
Armada. On the very first day of their being in the presence of the English 
fleet — then but sixty-seven in number, and vastly their inferior in size and 
weight of metal — they had lost the flag-ships of the Guipuzcoan and of the 
Andalusian squadrons, with a general-admiral, four hundred and fifty 
officers and men, and some hundred thousand ducats of treasure. They had 
been out-manoeuvred, out-sailed, and thoroughly maltreated by their 
antagonists, and they had been unable to inflict a single blow in return. 


On Monday, the 1st of August, Medina Sidonia placed the rear-guard — 
consisting of the galeasses, the galleons St. Matthew, St. Luke, St. James, 
and the Florence and other ships, forty-three in all — under command of 


Don Antonio de Leyva. He was instructed to entertain the enemy — so 
constantly 


Sir Francis Drake. 
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hanging on the rear — to accept every chance of battle, and to come to 
close quarters whenever it should be possible. The Spaniards felt confident 
of sinking every ship in the English navy, if they could but once come to 


grappling; but it was growing more obvious every hour that the giving or 
withholding battle was entirely in the hands of their foes. 


Meantime, while the rear was thus protected by Leyva’s division, the 
vanguard and main body of the Armada, led by the captain-general, would 
steadily pursue its way, according to the royal instructions, until it arrived at 
its appointed meeting-place with the duke of Parma. Moreover, the duke of 
Medina, dissatisfied with the want of discipline and of good seamanship 
hitherto tlisplayed in his fleet, now took occasion to send a sergeant-major, 
with written sailing directions, on board each ship in the Armada, with 


Gate of Dover Castle 


express orders to hang every captain, without appeal or consultation, who 
should leave the position assigned him ; and the hangmen were sent with 
the sergeant-majors. Disposed in this manner, the Spaniards sailed leisurely 
along the English coast with light westerly breezes, watched closely by the 
queen’s fleet, which hovered at a moderate distance to windward, without 
offering, that day, any obstruction to their course. 


By five o’clock on Tuesday morning, the 2nd of August, the Armada lay 
between Portland Bill and St. Albans’ Head, when the wind shifted to the 
northeast, and gave the Spaniards the weather-gage. The English did their 
best to get to windward, but the duke, standing close into the land with the 
whole Armada, maintained his advantage. The English then wnt about, 
making a tack seaward, and were soon afterwards assaulted by the 
Spaniards. A long and spirited action ensued. Howard in his little Ark- 
Royal — “the odd ship of the world for all conditions” — was engaged at 
different times with Bertendona, of the Italian squadron, with Alonzo de 
Leyva in the Ratta, and with other large vessels. He was hard pressed for a 
time, but was gallantly supported by the Nonpareil, Captain Tanner; and 
after a long and confused combat, in which the St. Mark, the St. Luke, the 
St. Matthew, the St. Philip, the St. John, the St. James, the St. John Baptist, 


the St. Martin, and many other great galleons with saintly and apostolic 
names, fought 
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pell-mell with the Lion, the Bear, the Bull, the Tiger, the Dreadnaught, the 
Revenge, the Victory, the Triumph, and other of the mere profanely 
baptised English ships, the Spaniards were again baffled in all their attempts 
to close with, and to board, their ever-attacking, ever-flying adversaries. 


Boat-loads of men and munitions were perpetually arriving to the English, 
and many high-born volunteers, like Cumberland, Oxford, Northumberland, 
Raleigh, Brooke, Dudley, Willoughby, Noel, Wifliam Hatton, Thomas 
Cecil, and others, could no longer restrain their impatience as the roar of 
battle sounded along the coasts of Dorset, but flocked merrily on board the 
ships of Drake, Hawkins, Howard, and Frobisher, or came in small vessels 
which they had chartered for themselves in order to have their share in the 
delights of the long-expected struggle. 


The action, irregular, desultory, but lively, continued nearly all day, and 
imtil the English had fired away most of their powder and shot. The 
Spaniards, too, notwithstanding their years of preparation, were already 
short of light metal, and Medina Sidonia had been daily sending to Parma 
for a supply of four-, six-, and ten-pound balls. So much lead and 
gunpowder had never before been wasted in a single day, for there was no 
great damage inflicted on either side. The artillery practice was certainly 
not much to the credit of either nation. 


The queen’s fleet, now divided into four squadrons, under Howard, Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher, amounted to near one hundred sail, exclusive of 
Lord Henry Seymour’s division, which was cruising in the Straits of Dover. 
But few of all this number were ships of war, however, and the merchant 
vessels, although zealous and active enough, were not thought very 
effective. 


All night the Spaniards, holding their course towards Calais after the long 
but indecisive conflict had terminated, were closely pursued by their wary 
antagonists. On Wednesday, the 3rd of August, there was some slight 
cannonading, with but slender results ; and on Thursday, the 4th, both fleets 
were off Dunnose, on the Isle of Wight. The great hulk Santana and a 
galleon of Portugal, having been somewhat damaged the previous day, were 
lagging behind the rest of the Armada, and were vigorously attacked by the 
Triumph and a few other vessels. Don Antonio de Leyva, with some of the 
galeasses and large galleons, came to the rescue, and Frobisher, although in 
much peril, maintained an unequal conflict, within close range, with great 
spirit. Seeing his danger, the lord-admiral in the Ark-Royal, accompanied 
by the Golden Lion, the White Bear, the Elizabeth, the Victory, and the 
Leicester, bore boldly down into the very midst of the Spanish fleet, and 
laid himself within three or four hundred yards of Medina’s flag-ship, the 
St. Martin, while his comrades were at equally close quarters with Vice- 
Admiral Recalde and the galleons of Oquendo, Mexia, and Almanza. 


It was the hottest conflict which had yet taken place. Here at last was 
thorough English work. The two great fleets, which were there to subjugate 
and to defend the realm of Elizabeth, were nearly yard-arm and yard-arm 
together — all England on the lee. Broadside after broadside of great guns, 
volley after volley of arquebusry from maintop and rigging, were warmly 
exchanged, and much damage was inflicted on the Spaniards, whose 
gigantic ships were so easy a mark to aim at, while from their turreted 
heights they themselves fired for the most part harmlessly over the heads of 
their adversaries. The leaders of the Armada, however, were encouraged, 
for they expected at last to come to even closer quarters, and there were 
some among the English who were mad enough to wish to board. 
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himself from his difficulty, the lord-admiral, having no intention of risking 
the existence of his fleet, and with it perhaps the English crown, upon the 


THE PEOPLE 


Herodotus states that Lydus was a brother of Mysus and Car, which is borne 
out by the few Lydian, Mysian, and Carian words that have been preserved, 
as well as by the character of the civilisation of the three nations. The 
language, so far as can be judged from its scanty remains, was Indo- 
European, 
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and more closely related to the western than to the eastern branch of the 
family. The race was probably a mixed one, consisting of aborigines and 
Aryan immigrants. It was characterised by industry and a commercial spirit, 
and, before the Persian conquest, by bravery as well. 


The religion of the Lydians resembled that of the other civilised nations of 
Asia Minor. It was a nature-worship, which at times became wild and 
sensuous. By the side of the supreme god Medeus stood the sun-god Attys, 
as in Phrygia, the cliief object of the popular cult. He was at once the son 
and bridegroom of Cybele or Cybebe, the mother of the gods, whose image 
carved by Broteas, son of Tantalus, was adored on tlie cliffs of Sipylus. 
Like the Semitic Tammuz or Adonis, he was the beautiful youth who had 
mutilated himself in a moment of frenzy or despair, and whose temples 
were served by eunuch priests. Or again he was the dying sun-god, slain by 
the winter, and mourned by Cybele, as Adonis was by Aphrodite in the old 
myth which the Greeks had borrowed from PhcBnicia. This worship of 
Attys was in great measure due to foreign influence. Doubtless there had 
been an ancient native god of the name, but the associated myths and rites 
came almost wholly from abroad. The Hittites in their stronghold of 
Carchemish on the Euphrates had adopted the Babylonian cult of Ishtar 
(Ashtoreth) and Tammuz-Adonis, and had handed it on to the tribes of Asia 
Minor. 


The close resemblance between the story of Attys and that of Adonis was 
the result of a common origin. The old legends of the Semitic East had 


hazard of a single battle, and having been himself somewhat damaged in the 
fight, gave the signal for retreat, and caused the Ark-Royal to be towed out 
of action. Thus the Spaniards were frustrated of their hopes, and the 
English, having inflicted nuich punishment at comparatively small loss to 
themselves, again stood off to windward, and the Armada continued its 
indolent course along the cliffs of Freshwater and Blackgang. And in the 
Calais roads the great fleet, sailing slowly all next day in company with the 
English, without a shot being fired on either side, at last dropped anchor on 
Saturday afternoon, August 6th. 


So soon as Lord Henry Seymour, arriving from the opposite shore with 
sixteen ships, had made his junction with the English, the whole combined 
fleet dropped anchor likewise very near Calais, and within one mile and a 
half of the Spaniards. That invincible force had at last almost reached its 
destination. It was now to receive the co-operation of the great Farnese, at 
the head of an army of veterans, disciplined on a hundred battle-fields, 
confident from countless victories, and arrayed, as they had been, with 
ostentatious splendour, to follow the most brilliant general in Christendom 
on his triumphal march into the capital of England. 


Never, since England was England, had such a sight been seen as now 
revealed itself in those narrow straits between Dover and Calais. Along that 
long, low, sandy shore, and quite within the range of the Calais 
fortifications, one hundred and thirty Spanish ships — the greater number 
of them the largest and most heavily armed in the world — lay face to face, 
and scarcely out of cannon-shot, with one hundred and fifty English sloops 
and frigates, the strongest and swiftest that the island could furnish, and 
commanded by men whose exploits had rung through the world. Farther 
along the coast, invisible, but known to be performing a most perilous and 
vital service, was a squadron of Dutch vessels of all sizes, lining both the 
inner and outer edges of the sandbanks off the Flemish coasts, and 
swarming in all the estuaries and inlets of that intricate and dangerous 
cruising-gromid between Dunkirk and Wal-cheren. 


Those fleets of Holland and Zealand, numbering some one hundred and 
fifty galleons, sloops, and fly-boats, under Warmond, Nassau, Van der 
Does, De Moor, and Rosendael, lay patiently blockading every possible 


egress from Newport, or Gravelines, or Sluys, or Flushing, or Dunkirk, and 
longing to grapple with the duke of Parma, so soon as his fleet of gunboats 
and hoys, packed with his Spanish and Italian veterans, should venture to 
set forth upon the sea for their long-prepared exploit. 


It was a pompous spectacle, that midsummer night, upon those narrow seas. 
The moon, which was at the full, was rising calmly upon a scene of anxious 
expectation. Would she not be looking by the morrow’s night upon a 
subjugated England, a re-enslaved Holland — upon the downfall of civil 
and religious liberty? Those ships of Spain, which lay there with their 
banners waving in the moonlight, discharging salvoes of anticipated 
triumph and filling the air with strains of insolent music, would they not, by 
daybreak, be moving straight to their purpose, bearing the conquerors of the 
world to the scene of their cherished hopes? 


Hitherto the English had been teasing and perplexing an enemy on the 
retreat, as it were, by the nature of his instructions. Although anxious to 
give battle, the Spaniard was forbidden to descend upon the coast until after 
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his junction with Parma. So the Enghsh had played a comparatively easy 
game, hanging upon their enemy’s skirts, maltreating him as they doubled 
about him, cannonading him from a distance, and slipping out of his reach 
at their pleasure. But he was now to be met face to face, and the fate of the 
two free commonwealths of the world was upon the issue of the struggle 
which could no longer be deferred. 


Winter, standing side by side with the lord-admiral on the deck of the little 
Ark-Royal, gazed for the first time on those enormous galleons and galleys 
with which his companion was already sufficiently familiar. “Considering 
their hugeness,” said he, ” ‘twill not be possible to remove them but by a 
device.” Then remembering, in a lucky moment, something that he had 
heard four years before of the fire-ships sent by the Antwerpers against 


Parma’s bridge — the inventor of which, the Italian Giambelli, was at that 
very moment constructing fortifications on the Thames to assist the English 
against his old enemy Farnese — Winter suggested that some stratagem of 
the same kind should be attempted against the Invincible Armada. 


There was no time nor opportunity to prepare such submarine volcanoes as 
had been employed on that memorable occasion, but burning ships at least 
might be sent among the fleet. Some damage would doubtless be thus 
inflicted by the fire, and perhaps a panic, suggested by the memories of 
Antwerp and by the knowledge that the famous Mantuan wizard was then a 
resident of England, would be still more effective. In Winter’s opinion,’ the 
Armada might at least be compelled to slip its cables and be thrown into 
some confusion if the project were fairly carried out. Howard approved of 
the device. 


The impatience of the soldiers and sailors on board the fleet was equal to 
that of their commanders. There was London almost before their eyes — a 
huge mass of treasure, richer and more accessible than those mines beyond 
the Atlantic which had so often rewarded Spanish chivalry with fabulous 
wealth. And there were men in those galleons who remembered the sack of 
Antwerp eleven years before ; men who could tell, from personal 
experience, how helpless was a great commercial city when once in the 
clutch of disciplined brigands; men who in that dread “fury of Antwerp” 
had enriched themselves in an hour with the accumulations of a merchant’s 
lifetime, and who had slain fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, brides 
and bridegrooms, before each other’s eyes, until the number of inhabitants 
butchered in the blazing streets rose to many thousands ; and the plunder 
from palaces and warehouses was counted by millions, before the sun had 
set on the “great fury.” Those Spaniards, and Italians, and Walloons were 
now thirsting for more gold, for more blood; and as the capital of England 
was even more wealthy and far more defenceless than the commercial 
metropolis of the Netherlands had been, so it was resolved that the London 
“fury” should be more thorough and more productive than the “fury” of 
Antwerp, at the memory of which the world still shuddered. 


Where was Farnese? Most impatiently the golden duke paced the deck of 
the St. Martin. The mystery was profound, for it had never entered the head 


of any man in the Armada that Alexander could not come out when 


* Winter’s Letter, MS. It has been stated by many writers — Camden ,« 
Meteren.ff and others — that this project of the fire-ships was directly 
commanded by the queen. Otliers, as Bor,” attribute the device to the lord- 
admiral or to Drake (Stradut), while ColomaJ prefers to regard the whole 
matter as quite a triflinp; accident, charto pequeno acridente; but there is no 
doubt that the merit of the original suggestion belongs exclusively to 
Winter. To give the glorj’ of the achievement to her majesty, who knew 
nothing of it whatever, was a most gratuitous exhibition of loyalty. 
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he chose. And now to impatience succeeded suspicion and indignation, and 
there were curses upon sluggishness and upon treachery. For in the horrible 
atmosphere of duplicity in which all Spaniards and Italians of that epoch 
lived, every man suspected his brother, and already Medina Sidonia 
suspected Farnese of playing him false. There were whispers of collusion 
between the duke and the English commissioners at Bourbourg. There were 
hints that Alexander was playing his own game, that he meant to divide the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands with the heretic Elizabeth, to desert his great 
trust, and to effect, if possible, the destruction of his master’s Armada and 
the downfall of his master’s sovereignty in the north. 


As the twilight deepened the moon became totally obscured, dark cloud- 
masses spread over the heavens, the sea grew black, distant thunder rolled, 
and the sob of an approaching tempest became distinctly audible. Such 
indications of a westerly gale were not encouraging to those cumbrous 
vessels, with the treacherous quicksands of Flanders imder their lee. At an 
hour past midnight it was so dark that it was difficult for the most practised 
eye to pierce far into the gloom. But a faint drip of oars now struck the ears 
of the Spaniards as they watched from the decks. A few moments 
afterwards the sea became suddenly luminous, and six flaming vessels 


appeared at a slight distance, bearing steadily down upon them before the 
wind and tide. 


There were men in the Armada who had been at the siege of Antwerp, only 
three years before. They remembered with horror the devil-ships of 
Giambelli, those floating volcanoes, which had seemed to rend earth and 
ocean, whose explosion had laid so many thousands of soldiers dead at a 
blow, and which had shattered the bridge and floating forts of Farnese as 
though they had been toys of glass. They knew, too, that the famous 
engineer was at that moment in England. In a moment one of those horrible 
panics which spread with such contagious rapidity among large bodies of 
men seized upon the Spaniards. There was a yell throughout the fleet, “The 
fire-ships of Antwerp! The fire-ships of Antwerp!” and in an instant every 
cable was cut, and frantic attempts were made by each galleon and galeasse 
to escape what seemed imminent destruction. The confusion was beyond 
description. Four or five of the largest ships became entangled with each 
other. Two others were set on fire by the flaming vessels and were 
consumed. 


e So long as night and darkness lasted the confusion and uproar continued. 
When the Monday morning dawned, several of the Spanish vessels lay 
disabled, while the rest of the fleet was seen at a distance of two leagues 
from Calais, driving towards the Flemish coast. The lord-admiral, who had 
been lying off and on, now bore away with all his force in pursuit of the 
Spaniards. The Invincible Armada, already sorely crippled, was standing N. 
N. E. directly before a fresh topsail-breeze from the S. S. W. The English 
came up with them soon after nine o’clock a.m., off Gravelines, and found 
them sailing in a half-moon, the admiral and vice-admiral in the centre, and 
the flanks protected by the three remaining galeasses and by the great 
galleons of Portugal. Seeing the enemy approaching, Medina Sidonia 
ordered his whole fleet to luff to the wind and prepare for action. The wind 
shifting a few points, was now at W. N. W., so that the English had both the 
weather-gage and the tide in their favour. 


A general combat began at about ten, and it was soon obvious to the 
Spaniards that their adversaries were intending warm work. Sir Francis 
Drake in the Revenge, followed by Frobisher in the Triumph, Hawkins in 


the Victory, and some smaller vessels, made the first attack upon the 
Spanish 
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flag-ships. The battle lasted six hours long, hot and furious. The English 
still partially maintained the tactics which had proved so successful, and 
resolutely refused the fierce attempts of the Spaniards to lay themselves 
along-side. Keeping within musket range, the well-disciplined English 
mariners poured broadside after broadside against the towering ships of the 
Armada, which afforded so easy a mark; while the Spaniards, on their part, 
found it impossible, while wasting incredible quantities of powder and shot, 
to inflict any severe damage on their enemies. 


Throughout the action not an English ship was destroyed, and not a hundred 
men were killed. On the other hand, all the best ships of the Spaniards were 
riddled through and through, and with masts and yards shattered, sails and 
rigging torn to shreds, and a northwest wind still drifting them towards the 
fatal sandbanks of Holland, they laboured heavily in a chopping sea, firing 
wildly, and receiving tremendous pimislmient at the hands of Howard, 
Drake, Seymour, Winter, and their followers. There was scarcely a ship in 
the Armada that did not suffer severely, for nearly all were engaged in that 
memorable action off the sands of Gravelines. Before five o’clock in the 
afternoon at least sixteen of their best ships had been sacrificed, and from 
four to five thousand soldiers killed. 


Nearly all the largest vessels of the Armada, therefore, having been disabled 
or damaged, and all their small shot exliausted, Medina Sidonia reluctantly 
gave orders to retreat. Crippled, maltreated, and diminished in number as 
were his ships, he would still have faced the enemy, but the winds and 
currents were fast driving him on a lee-shore, and the pilots, one and all, 
assured him that it would be inevitable destruction to remain. The Armada 
bore away N. N. E. into the open sea, leaving those who could not follow to 
their fate. 


Nor would the Spaniards have escaped even worse punishment had not the 
penurious policy of the queen’s government rendered her ships useless at 
last, even in this supreme moment. They never ceased cannonading the 
discomfited enemy until the ammunition was exhausted. “When the car- 
tridges were all spent,” said Winter, “and the munitions in some vessels 
gone altogether, we ceased fighting, but followed the enemy, who still kept 
away.” And the enemy, although still numerous, and seeming strong 
enough, if properly handled, to destroy the whole English fleet, fled before 
them. There remained more than fifty Spanish vessels above six hundred 
tons in size, besides sixty hulks and other vessels of less account ; while in 
the whole English navy were but thirteen ships of or above that burthen. ” 
Their force is wonderful great and strong,” said Howard, “but we pluck 
their feathers by little and little.” 


For Medina Sidonia had now satisfied himself that he should never succeed 
in boarding those hard-fighting and swift-sailing craft, while, meantime, the 
horrible panic of Sunday night and the succession of fights throughout the 
following day had completely disorganized his followers. Crippled, riddled, 
shorn, but still numerous, and by no means entirely vanquished, the Armada 
was flying with a gentle breeze before an enemy who, to save his existence, 
could not have fired a broadside. ” Though our powder and shot was well- 
nigh spent,” said the lord-admiral, “we put on a brag countenance and gave 
them chase, as though we had wanted nothing.” 


There was less enthusiasm among the sailors of the fleet. Pursuing the 
Spaniards without powder or fire, and without beef and bread to eat, was 
not thought amusing by the English crews. Howard had not three days’ 
supply of food in his lockers, and Seymour and his squadron had not food 
for one day. 
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Accordingly, when Seymour and Winter took their departure, “they had 
much ado,” so Winter said, “with the staying of many ships that would have 


returned with them, besides their own company.” Had the Spaniards, 
instead of being panic-struck, but turned on their pursuers, what might have 
been the result of a conflict with starving and unarmed men ? ^ 


Howard, Drake, and Frobisher, with the rest of the fleet, followed the 
Armada through the North Sea from Tuesday night (August 9th) till Friday 
(August 12th), and still the strong southwester swept the Spaniards before 
them, uncertain whether to seek refuge, food, water, and room to repair 
damages, in the realms of the treacherous king of Scots, or on the iron- 
bound coasts of Norway. Medina Sidonia had, however, quite abandoned 
his intention of returning to England, and was only anxious for a safe return 
to Spain. So much did he dread that northern passage, unpiloted, around the 
grim Hebrides, that he would probably have surrendered had the English 
overtaken him and once more offered battle. Having followed the Spaniards 
till Friday, the 12th of August, as far as the latitude of 56° 17’, the lord- 
admiral called a council. 


During the week which succeeded the eventful night off Calais, neither the 
Armada nor the English ships had been much impeded in their manoeuvres 
by storms or heavy seas; but on the following Sunday, the 14th of August, 
there was a change. The wind shifted again to the southwest, and during the 
whole of that day and the Monday blew a tremendous gale. ” “Twas a more 
violent storm,” said Howard, “than was ever seen before at this time of the 
year.” The retreating English fleet was scattered, many ships were in peril, 
among the ill-favoured sands off Norfolk,” but within four or five days all 
arrived safely in the Margate roads. 


Far different was the fate of the Spaniards. Over their Invincible Armada, 
last seen by the departing English midway between the coasts of Scotland 
and Denmark, the blackness of night seemed suddenly to descend. A 
mystery hung for a long time over their fate. Damaged, leaking, without 
pilots, without a competent commander, the great fleet entered that furious 
storm, and was whirled along the iron crags of Norway and between the 
savage rocks of Faroe and the Hebrides. In those regions of the tempest the 
insulted north wreaked its full vengeance on the insolent Spaniards. The 
coasts of Norway, Scotland, Ireland, were strewn with the wrecks of that 
pompous fleet which claimed the dominion of the seas, with the bones of 


those invincible legions which were to have sacked London and made 
England a Spanish vice-royalty. 


Through the remainder of the month of August there was a succession of 
storms. On the 2nd of September a fierce southwester drove Admiral 
Oquendo in his galleon, together with one of the great galeasses, two large 
Venetian ships, the Ratta and the Balauzara, and thirty-six other vessels, 
upon the Irish coast, where nearly every soul on board perished, while the 
few who escaped to the shore, notwithstanding their religious affinity with 
the inhabitants, were either butchered in cold blood, or sent coupled in 
halters from village to village, in order to be shipped to England. A few 
ships were driven on the English coast; others went ashore near La 
Rochelle. Of one hundred and thirty-four vessels which sailed from 
Corunna in July, but fifty-three, great and small, made their escape to Spain, 
and these were so damaged as 


e “Had the English been well furnished with victuals and munition,” says 
Stow,* “thqy would in the pursuit have brought the Spaniards to their 
mercy. On the other hand, had the Spaniards but two days longer continued 
to fight, they must have driven the English to retreat for want of shot and 
powder, leaving the Spaniards masters of the field.” 
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to be utterly worthless. The Invincible Armada had not only been 
vanquished, but annihilated.“ 


Of the thirty thousand men who sailed in the fleet, it is probable that not 
more than ten thousand ever saw their native land again. Most of the leaders 
of the expedition lost their lives. Medina Sidonia reached Santander in 
October. Recalde, Diego Flores de Valdez, Oquendo, Maldonado, Boba- 
dilla, Manriquez, either perished at sea, or died of exhaustion immediately 
after their return. Many other nobles were prisoners in England and 
Holland. There was hardly a distinguished family in Spain not placed in 


mourning, so that, to relieve the universal gloom, an edict was published 
forbidding the wearing of mourning at all.“ On the other hand, a merchant 
of Lisbon, not yet reconciled to the Spanish conquest of his country, 
permitted himself some tokens of hilarity at the defeat of the Armada, and 
was immediately hanged by express command of Philip. Thus, as men said, 
one could neither cry nor laugh within the Spanish dominions. This was the 
result of the invasion so many years preparing, and at an expense almost 
incalculable. In the year 1588 alone, the cost of Philip’s armaments for the 
subjugation of England could not have been less than six millions of ducats, 
and there was at least as large a sum on board the Armada itself, although 
the pope refused to pay his promised million. And with all this outlay, and 
with the sacrifice of so many thousand lives, nothing had been 
accomplished, and Spain in a moment, instead of seeming terrible to all the 
world, had become ridiculous. 


” Beaten and shuffled together from the Lizard to Calais, from Calais driven 
with squibs from their anchors, and chased out of sight of England about 
Scotland and Ireland,” as the Devonshire skipper expressed himself, it must 
be confessed that the Spaniards presented a sorry sight. “Their invincible 
and dreadful navy,” said Drake, “with all its great and terrible ostentation, 
did not in all their sailing about England so much as sink or take one ship, 
bark, pinnace, or cock-boat of ours, or even burn so much as one sheep-cote 
on this land.” 


Meanwhile Farnese sat chafing mider the unjust reproaches heaped upon 
him, as if he, and not his master, had been responsible for the gigantic 
blunders of the invasion. 


Those Hollanders and Zealanders guarding every outlet to the ocean, 
occupying every hole and cranny of the coast, laughed the invaders of 
England to scorn, braving them, jeering them, daring them to come forth, 
while the Walloons and Spaniards shrank before such amphibious 
assailants, to whom a combat on the water was as natural as upon dry land. 
Alexander, upon one occasion, transported with rage, selected a band of one 
thousand musketeers, partly Spanish, partly Irish, and ordered an assault 
upon those insolent boatmen. With his own hand — so it was related — he 
struck dead more than one of his own officers who remonstrated against 


come to the West through two channels. The Phoenicians brought them by 
sea and the Hittites by land. But though the worship of Makar or Melkarth 
on Lesbos shows that the Phcsnician faith had found a home on this part of 
the coast of Asia Minor, it could have had no influence upon Lydia, which, 
as we have seen, was cut off from the sea before the rise of the Mermnadae. 
It was rather to the Hittites that Lydia, like Phrygia and Cappadocia, owed 
its faith in Attys and C3bele. The latter became “the mother of Asia,” and 
at Ephesus, where she was adored under the form of a meteoric stone, was 
identified with the Greek Artemis. Her mural crown is first seen in the 
Hittite sculptures of Boghaz Keui on the Halys, and the bee was sacred to 
her. A gem found near Aleppo represents her Hittite counterpart standing on 
this insect. The priestesses by whom she was served are depicted in early 
art as armed with the double-headed axe, and the dances they performed in 
her honour with shield and bow gave rise to the myths which saw in them 
the Amazons, a nation of woman-warriors. The pre-Hellenic cities of the 
coast — Smyrna, Samorna (Ephesus), Mjrina, Cyme, Priene, and Pitane 
— were all of Amazonian origin, and the first three of them have the same 
name as the Amazon Myrina, whose tomb was pointed out in the Troad. 
The prostitution whereby the Lydian girls gained their dowries was a 
religious exercise, as among the Semites, which marked their devotion to 
the goddess Cybele. In the legend of Hercules, Omphale takes the place of 
Cybele, and was perhaps her Lydian title. Hercules is here the sun-god 
Attys in a new form ; his Lydian name is unknown, since E. Meyer has 
shown that Sandon belongs not to L3/dia but to Cilicia. By the side of 
Attys stood the moon-god Manes or Meu.<* 


SARDIS AND THE NAME OF ASIA 


The commercial and strategical superiority of the site of Sardis gives us 
reason to think that it was always the seat of royal residence. But it does not 
seem that the place alwa3’s had the same name. It was at a rather late 


these commands ; and then the attack was made by his thousand musketeers 
upon the Hollanders, and every man of the thousand was slain. 


He had been reproached for not being ready, for not having embarked his 
men ; but he had been ready for a month, and his men could be embarked in 
a 


[1 See the history of >Spain for the Spanish account of the Armada, and the 
history of the Netherlands for the large share due to Holland in this victory. | 


‘ Philip learned with surprise and grief the utter failure of his favourite 
scheme, but bore himself like a man of higher nature than he was. He 
received the defeated admiral g/aciously on his return. Throwing the whole 
blame upon the weather, he said, “It is impossible to contend with God ” ; 
and perhaps marvelled that an expedition so blessed by the church should 
have ended in so miserable a reverse. — White.” 


H. W. — VOL. XIX. 2 D 
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single day. “But it was impossible,” he said, “to keep them long packed up 
on board vessels so small that there was no room to turn about in: the 
people would sicken, would rot, would die.” So soon as he had received 
information of the arrival of the fleet before Calais — which was on the 8th 
of August — he had proceeded the same night to Newport and embarked 
sixteen thousand men, and before dawn he was at Dunkirk, where the 
troops stationed in that port were as rapidly placed on board the transports. 
Sir William Stanley with his seven hundred Irish kernes were among the 
first shipped for the enterprise. 


Two long days these regiments lay heaped together like sacks of corn — as 
one of thoir officers described it — in the boats, and they lay cheerfully, 
hoping that the Dutch fleet would be swept out of the sea by the Invincible 


Armada, and patiently expecting the signal for setting sail to England. Then 
came the news of the fire-ships and the dispersion and flight of the Armada. 
It is very certain that, of all the high parties concerned, Alexander Farnese 
was the least reprehensible for the overthrow of Philip’s hopes. 


To the (jueen’s glorious naval commanders, to the dauntless mariners of 
England, with their well-handled vessels, their admirable seamanship, their 
tact, and their courage, belonged the joys of the contest, the triumph, and 
the glorious pursuit ; but to the patient Hollanders and Zealanders, who, 
with their hundred vessels, held Farnese, the chief of the great enterprise, at 
bay, a close prisoner with his whole army in his own ports, daring him to 
the issue, and ready, to the last plank of their fleet and to the last drop of 
their blood, to confront both him and the duke of Medina Sidonia, an equal 
share of honour is due. The safety of the two free commonwealths of the 
world in that terrible contest was achieved by the people and the mariners 
of the two states combined. 


THE ARMY AT THIS CRISIS 


Great was the enthusiasm certainly of the English people as the volunteers 
marched through London to the place of rendezvous, and tremendous were 
the cheers when the brave queen rode on horseback along the lines of 
Tilbury. Glowing pictures are revealed to us of merry httle England arising 
in its strength, and dancing forth to encounter the Spaniards as if to a great 
holiday. ” It was a pleasant sight,” says that enthusiastic merchant-tailor 
John Stow,’ ” to behold the cheerful countenances, courageous words and 
gestures of the soldiers as they marched to Tilbury, dancing, leaping 
wherever they came, as joyful at the news of the foe’s approach as if lusty 
giants were to run a race. And Bellona-like did the queen infuse a second 
spirit of loyalty, love, and resolution into every soldier of her army, who, 
ravished with their sovereign’s sight, prayed heartily that the Spaniards 


might land quickly, and when they heard they were fled, began to lament.” 
A 


P The earls of Essex and Leicester held her bridle-rein while she delivered a 
stirring speech to the men “My loving people,” said the queen, ” we have 
been persuaded by some that are careful of our safety to take heed how we 
commit ourselves to armed multitudes, for fear of treachery ; but I assure 


you I do not desire to live to distrust my faithful and loving people. Let 
tyrants fear ! I liave always so behaved myself that, under God, I have 
placed my chiefest strength and safeguard in the loyal hearts and goodwill 
of my subjects; and therefore I am come amongst you at this time, not as for 
my recreation and sport, but being resolved in the midst and heat of the 
battle to live or die amongst you all — to lay down for my God, for my 
kingdom, and for my people, my honour and my blood, even in the dust. I 
know that I have but the body of a weak and feeble woman ; but I have the 
heart of a king, and of a king of England too, and think foul scorn that 
Parma or Spain, or any prince of 
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But if the Spaniards had not fled, if there had been no EngUsh navy in the 
Channel, no squibs at Calais, no Dutchmen off Dunkirk, there might have 
been a different picture to paint. No man who has studied the history of 
those times can doubt the universal and enthusiastic determination of the 
English nation to repel the invaders. Catholics and Protestants felt alike on 
the great subject. Philip did not flatter hmiself with assistance from any 
English papists, save exiles and renegades like Westmoreland, Paget, 
Throcmorton, Morgan, Stanley, and the rest. The bulk of the Catholics, who 
may have constituted half the population of England, although malcontent, 
were not rebellious; and notwithstanding the precautionary measures taken 
by the government against them, Elizabeth proudly acknowledged their 
loyalty. 


But loyalty, courage, and enthusiasm might not have sufficed to supply the 
want of numbers and discipline. According to the generally accepted 
statement of contemporary chroniclers, there were some 75,000 men under 
arms; 20,000 along the southern coast, 23,000 under Leicester, and 33,000 
under Lord Chamberlain Hunsdon, for the special defence of the queen’s 
person. But it would have been very difficult, in the moment of danger, to 
bring anything like these numbers into the field. A drilled and disciplined 
army, whether of regulars or of militiamen, had no existence whatever. 


The Armada had arrived in the Calais roads on Saturday afternoon, the 6th 
of August. If it had been joined on that day, or the next^as Philip and 
Medina Sidonia fully expected — by the duke of Parma’s flotilla, the 
invasion would have been made at once. If a Spanish army had ever landed 
in England at all, that event would have occurred on the 7th of August. The 
weather was not unfavourable, the sea was smooth, and the circumstances 
under which the catastrophe of the great drama was that night accomplished 
were a profound mystery to every soul in England. For aught that Leicester, 
or Burghley, or Queen Elizabeth knew at the time, the army of Farnese 
might, on Monday, have been marching upon London. Now, on that 
Monday morning, the army of Lord Hunsdon was not assembled at all, and 
Leicester, with but four thousand men under his command, was just 
commencing his camp at Tilbury. The “Bellona-like” appearance of the 
queen on her white palfrey, with truncheon in hand, addressing her troops in 
that magnificent burst of eloquence which has so often been repeated, was 
not till eleven days afterwards, August 9th-19th; not till the great Armada, 
shattered and tempest-tossed, had been a week long dashing itself against 
the cliffs of Norway and the Faroes, on its forlorn retreat to Spain. 


Leicester’s jealous and overbearing temper itself was also proving a 
formidable obstacle to a. wholesome system of defence. He was already 
displeased with the amount of authority intrusted to Lord Hunsdon, 
disposed to think his own rights invaded, and desirous that the lord 
chamberlain should accept office under himself. Looking at the pictures of 
commander-in-chief, officers and rank and file, as painted by themselves, 
we feel an inexpressible satisfaction that in this great crisis of England’s 
destiny there were such men as Howard, Drake, Frobisher, Hawkins, 
Seymour, Winter, Fenner, and their gallant brethren, cruising that week in 
the Channel, and that Nassau and Warmond, De |\Ioor and “\an der Does, 
were blockading the Flemish coast. 


The Invincible Armada was driven out of the Channel by the courage, the 
splendid seamanship, and the enthusiasm of English sailors and volun— 


Europe, should dare to invade the borders of my realms!” Everj-thins in this 
camp speech was exciting and appropriate except a laudation bestowed on 


the general; for her lieutenant was none other than that carpet-knight and 
most inefficient commander, the earl of Leicester.4] 
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teers. The duke of Parma was kept a close prisoner by the fleets of Holland 
and Zealand ; and the great storm of the 14th and 15th of August at last 
completed the overthrow of the Spaniards. It was, however, supposed for a 
long time that they would come back, for the disasters which had befallen 
them in the north were but tardily known in England. The sailors, by whom 
England had been thus defended in her utmost need, were dying by 
hundreds, and even thousands, of ship-fever, in the latter days of August. 
Men sickened one day and died the next, so that it seemed probable that the 
ten thousand sailors by whom the English ships of war were manned would 
have almost wholly disappeared, at a moment when their services might be 
imperatively required. Nor had there been the least precaution taken for 
cherishing and saving these brave defenders of their country. They rotted in 
their ships, or died in the streets of the naval ports, because there were no 
hospitals to receive them. The survivors, too, were greatly discontented ; for 
after having been eight months at sea and enduring great privations, they 
could not get their wages. 


But more dangerous than this pestilence or the discontent was the 
misunderstanding which existed at the moment between the leading 
admirals of the English fleet. Not only was Seymour angry with Howard, 
but Hawkins and Frobisher were at daggers drawn with Drake; and Sir 
Martin — if contemporary affidavits can be trusted — did not scruple to 
heap the most virulent abuse upon Sir Francis, calling him, in language 
better fitted for the forecastle than the quarter-deck, a thief and a coward, 
for appropriating the ransom of Don Pedro Valdez, in which both Frobisher 
and Hawkins claimed at least an equal share with himself. 


And anxious enough was the lord-admiral, with his sailors perishing by 
pestilence, with many of his ships so weakly manned that, as Lord Henry 


Seymour declared, there were not mariners enough to weigh the anchors, 
and with the great naval heroes, on whose efforts the safety of the realm 
depended, wrangling like fisherwomen among themselves, when rumours 
came, as they did almost daily, of the return of the Spanish Armada, and of 
new demonstrations on the part of Farnese. 


The invasion of England by Spain had been most portentous. That the 
danger was at last averted is to be ascribed to the enthusiasm of the English 
nation — both patricians and plebeians — to the heroism of the little 
English fleet, to the spirit of the naval commanders and volunteers, to the 
staunch and effective support of the Hollanders, and to the hand of God 
shattering the Armada at last ; but very little credit can be conscientiously 
awarded to the diplomatic or the military efforts of the queen’s government. 
Miracles alone, in the opinion of Roger Williams, had saved England on 
this occasion from perdition,”* 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE LAST YEARS OF ELIZABETH 


[1588-1603 A.D.] 


While England became “a nest of singing birds” at home, the last years of 
Elizabeth’s reign were years of splendour and triumph abroad. The defeat of 
the Armada was the first of a series of defeats which broke the power of 
Spain, and clianged the political aspect of the world. — J. R. Green. & 


During this crisis the queen had displayed the characteristic courage of the 
Tudors. The important services of the lord-admiral and of his officers were 
not overlooked, but in her estimation they could not be compared with those 
of Leicester. He stood without a rival ; and to reward his transcendent merit 
a new and unprecedented office was created, which would have conferred 
on him an authority almost equal to that of his sovereign. He was appointed 
lord lieutenant of England and Ireland; and the warrant lay ready for the 
royal signature, when the remonstrances of Burghley and Hatton induced 
her to hesitate; and the unexpected death of the favourite concealed her 
weakness from the knowledge of the public. 


Soon after the queen’s departure from Tilbury, Leicester had by her order 
disbanded the army and set out for his castle of Kenilworth ; but at 
Cornbury Park, in Oxfordshire, his progress was arrested by a violent 
disease which, whether it arose from natural causes or the anguish of 
disappointed ambition, or from poison administered by his wife and her 
supposed paramour, quickly terminated his existence. If tears are a proof of 
affection, those shed by the queen on this occasion showed that hers was 
seated deeply in the heart; but there was another passion as firmly rooted 


there — the love of money, which induced her, at the same time that she 
lamented the loss of her favourite, to order the public sale of his goods for 
the discharge of certain sums which he owed to the exchequer. 
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Leicester in his youth had possessed that external appearance which was 
sure to arrest the eye and warm the heart of EHzabeth. By the spirit of his 
conversation, the ardour of his flattery, and the expense of his 
entertainments, he so confirmed the ascendancy which he had acquired that 
for thirty years, though he might occasionally complain of the caprice or 
infidelity of his mistress, he ultimately triumphed over every competitor. As 
a statesman or a commander he displayed little ability, but his rapacity and 
ambition knew no bounds. Many years elapsed before he would resign his 
pretensions to the hand of his sovereign, and we have just seen that only the 
week before his death he prevailed on her to promise him a much larger 
share of the royal authority than had ever, in such circumstances, been 
conferred on a subject. 


If we listen to the report of his contemporaries, he stands before us as the 
most dissolute and unprincipled of men. We are told that among the 
females, married or unmarried, who formed the court of Elizabeth, two only 
escaped his solicitations. Tlie reader will pause before he gives his 
unqualified assent to such reports ; yet, when he has made every allowance 
for the envy and malice of political enemies, when he has rejected every 
charge which is not supported by probable evidence, there will still remain 
much to stamp infamy on the character of Leicester. 


PERSECUTIOX OF CATHOLICS 


The defeat of the Armada had thrown the nation into a frenzy of joy. The 
people expressed their feelings by bonfires, entertainments, and public 
thanksgivings ; the queen, whether she sought to satisfy the religious 
animosities of her subjects, or to display her gratitude to the Almighty, by 
punishing the supposed enemies of his worship, celebrated her triumph with 
the immolation of human victims. A commission was issued; a selection 
was made from the Catholics in prison on account of religion, and six 
clergymen were indicted for their priestly character; four laymen for having 
been reconciled to the Catholic church ; and four Others, anong whom was 
a gentlewoman of the name of Ward, for having aided or harboured priests. 
All these immediately, and fifteen of their companions within the next three 
months, suffered the cruel and infamous punishment of traitors. It was not 
so much as whispered that they had been guilty of any act of disloyalty. On 
their trials nothing was objected to them but the practice of their religion. 


Not satisfied with the blood of these victims, the persecutors looked 
forward to one of more exalted rank. The reatler will recollect the fine and 
imprisonment to which the earl of Arundel had been condemned. For a 
considerable time after his trial he had been treated with unusual severity; 
by degrees the rigour of his confinement was relaxed, and he obtained 
permission to frequent the contiguous cell of William Bennet, one of Queen 
Mary’s priests, where he occasionally was present at mass, and met two 
fellow-prisoners, vSir Thomas Gerard and AVilliam Shelley. For this 
indulgence his countess had given a bribe of thirty pounds to the daughter 
of the lieutenant ; but the result provoked a suspicion that it had been 
granted with the connivance of some greater personage who sought the ruin 
of the noble captive. On the appearance of tlie Armada Arundel received a 
hint that the moment the Spaniards set tlieir feet on English ground he and 
the other Catholic prisoners in the Tower would infallibly be massacred. 
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Their danger naturally became the subject of conversation among them; 
some recommended one expedient, some another; and the earl suggested 
that they should join in one common form of prayer to solicit the protection 
of heaven. The proposal was at first adopted, but afterwards abandoned by 
the advice of Shelley, under the apprehension that it might be 
misrepresented to the queen ; and Bennet, if we may believe himself, 
through fear of the rack and the halter confessed that the earl had asked him 
to celebrate mass for the success of the invaders. On these depositions was 
grounded a charge of high treason; the queen appointed the earl of Derby 
lord high steward for the trial ; and the prisoner was brought to Westminster 
Hall, April 18th, 1589, to plead for his life before that nobleman and 
twenty-four other peers. 


Arundel most solemnly protested that the prayers which he had proposed 
had no reference to the invasion; he merely sought the protection of heaven 
for himseh and his companions, who had been threatened with 
assassination. After an hour’s debate the peers found him guilty; he heard 
the judgment pronounced with composure and cheerfulness; and begged, as 
a last favour, that he might be allowed before his death to see his wife and 
his son, a child about five years old, who had been born since his 
confinement in the Tower. No answer was returned. 


Burghley and Hatton advised the queen to spare him. She had taken the life 
of his father; let her not stain her reputation with the blood of the son. He 
had now ceased to be a subject of apprehension; he lay at her mercy; on the 
slightest provocation, on the first appearance of danger, the sentence might 
be carried into execution. She suffered herself to be persuaded, yet carefully 
concealed her intention from the knowledge of the prisoner, who lived for 
several years under the impression that the axe was still suspended over his 
head, and never rose in the morning without some apprehension that before 
night he might expire on the scafi’old. In 1595 he was suddenly taken ill at 
table; the skill of his physician checked the rapidity but could not subdue 
the force of his disease ; and he died at the end of two montlis, in the 
eleventh year of his imprisonment. He was buried in the same grave with 
his father, in the chapel in the Tower. 
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period that the great city of the Tmolus took the name it has ever since 
borne. When Strabo mentions it as subsequent to the Troy war, he signifies, 
not that the place was deserted in the Homeric epoch, but that it then had a 
different name. As far as one can judge, the town had three successive titles, 
Asia, Hyde, Sardis, which correspond to the three great periods of its 
history. 


According to Stephen of Byzantium, there was, at the foot of Tmolus, a 
town called Asia, and Asia took its name either from this town or from 
Asies, a native hero. The same geographer assures us that the territory of 
Sardis was called Esionia or Asia. Herodotus attests that local traditions, 
according to Hermus, derived the name of Asia from Asies and that in his 
time one of the Sardian tribes was called the Asian. As, in referring to the 
Cimmerian invasion, in the course of which Sardis was taken, Callinus 
speaks of it as directed against the Esionians, Demetrius of Scepsis 
conjectures Esionians to be an Ionian form of Asionians, for, according to 
him, Mseonia was originally called Asia. Finally, the author of the Iliad 
applies the term Asia to a plain situated in the valley of the Cayster on the 
route from 
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Ruins of the Acropolis of Sardis 


In her conduct towards this unfortunate nobleman the queen betrayed an 
imaccountable spirit of revenge. He seems to have given some deep but 
secret offence which, though it was never divulged, could never be 
forgotten. There was a time when he seemed to engross her favour ; when 
he shone the foremost in all her parties, and bore a prmcipal share in the 
festivities and gallantries of her court. But from the moment that he 
returned to the society of his countess he was marked out for the victim of 
her displeasure. 


During the latter part of his long and severe imprisonment he could not 
once obtain permission, not even on the approach of death, to see his wife 
or his children, or any one of his relations, Protestant or Catholic. Nor did 
the rancour of the queen expire with its principal object. As long as she 
lived. Lady Arundel was doomed to feel the royal displeasure. She could 
not remove from her house without danger of offence; she was obliged to 
solicit permission to visit London even for medical advice ; and whenever 
Elizabeth meant to repair to St. James’, the countess received an order to 
quit the capital before the queen’s arrival. 


From the defeat of the Armada till the death of the queen, during the lapse 
of fourteen years, the Catholics groaned under the pressure of incessant 
prosecution. Sixty-one clergymen, forty-seven laymen, and two 
gentlewomen suffered capital punishment for some or other of the spiritual 
felonies and treasons which had been lately created. Life, indeed, was 
always offered, 
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on the condition of conformity to the estabhshed worship ; but the offer was 
generally refused ; the refusal was followed by death ; and the butchery, 
with very few exceptions, was performed on the victim while he was yet m 
perfect possession of his senses. 


From the religious contests, which placed in so strong a light the stern, 
intolerant spirit of the age, we may now turn to the foreign wars and 
domestic intrigues which occupied the attention of the queen till the end of 
her reign. As soon as the intoxication of joy excited by the defeat of the 
Armada had subsided, she began to calculate the expense of the victory, and 
stood aghast at the enormous amount. A forced loan offered the readiest 
way of procuring an immediate supply. The merchants of the city were 
rated according to their supposed ability to pay; privy seals were despatched 
to the lords lieutenant of the different counties; and every recusant of 
fortune, every individual suspected for religion, almost every gentleman 
who possessed not some powerful friend at court, was compelled to 
advance the sum at which he had been taxed. 


In a short time the convocation and parliament assembled, March 8th, 15S9. 
From the former the queen received a grant of two subsidies of six shillings 
in the pound ; from the latter, of two subsidies of four shillings, and four 
tenths and fifteenths. With this liberal vote the commons coupled a petition 
to the throne. As the terror of the Spanish arms was now dispelled, men 
thought of nothing but revenge and conquest ; and the house prayed the 
queen to punish the insult which she had received from Philip by carrying 
the scourge of war into his dominions. Elizabeth praised the spirit of her 
affectionate people ; but her exchequer was exhausted ; she had no money 
to advance ; she might supply ships of war and a few bands of veteran 
soldiers, but her subjects must furnish the rest from their own resources. An 
association was quickly formed, at the head of which appeared the names of 
Norris and Drake, men who were justly esteemed the first in the military 
and naval service; and under their auspices an armament of nearly two 
hundred sail, carrying twenty-one thousand men, was collected in the 
harbour of Plymouth. 


THE EARL OF ESSEX 


The reader will recollect that Lsetitia, the dowager countess of Essex, had 
married the earl of Leicester, who introduced her son, the earl of Essex, to 
the queen. His youth and address and spirit soon captivated Elizabeth. She 
made him her master of the horse ; on the appearance of the Armada she 

appointed him (he was then almost twenty-one years old) to the important 


office of captain-general of the cavalry; ancl when she visited the camp, 
ostentatiously displayed her fondness for him in the eyes of the whole army, 
and honoured him for his bloodless services with the order of the Garter. On 
the death of Leicester he succeeded to the post of prime favourite ; the 
queen required his constant attendance at court; and her indulgence of his 
caprice cherished and strengthened his passions. 


But the company of ” the old woman ” had few attractions for the volatile 
young nobleman, and the desire of glory, perhaps the hope of plunder (for 
he was already twenty-two thousand pounds in debt), taught him to turn his 
eyes towards the armament at Plymouth. Without communicating his 
intention to the queen, he suddenly disappeared from court, rode with 
expedition to Plymouth, embarked on board the Swiftsure, April 1st, a ship 
of the royal navy, and instantly put out to sea with the intention of following 
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the fleet which had sailed several days before. He was scarcely departed 
when the earl of Huntingdon arrived with orders to arrest the fugitive, and 
bring him back a prisoner to the feet of his sovereign. Finding that he was 
too late, he sent a copy of the royal instructions to the commanders of the 
expedition, 


THE INVASION OF SPAIN 


In their company was Don Antonio, prior of Crato, who had unsuccessfully 
contended with Philip for the crown of Portugal. The queen had given 
orders that they should first attempt to raise a revolution in his favour; and 
if that failed, should scour the coast of the peninsula and inflict on the 
subjects of Philip every injury in their power. But Drake had too long been 
accustomed to absolute command in his freebooting expeditions. He 
refused to be shackled by instructions, and sailed directly to the harbour of 
Corunna, April 2nd. Several sail of merchantmen and ships of war fell into 
his hands ; the fishermen’s town or suburb was taken; and the magazines, 


stored with oil and wine, became the reward of the conquerors. But it was 
in vain that a breach was made in the wall of the place itself; every assault 
was repulsed, and three hundred men perished by the unexpected fall of a 
tower. By this time Andrada had intrenched himself at the bridge of Burgos. 
Norris marched against him with an inferior force ; the first attempt to cross 
the bridge failed ; the next succeeded, and the invaders had the honour of 
pursuing their opponents more than a mile. But it was a barren honour, 
purchased with the loss of many valuable lives. ^ 


From Corunna the commanders wrote to the queen an exaggerated account 
of their success, but informed her that they had received no tidings of the 
earl of Essex. That nobleman waited for them at sea, and accompanied them 
to Peniche, on the coast of Portugal. On their arrival it was resolved to land. 
Essex leaped the first into the surf, and the castle was instantly taken. 
Thence the fleet sailed to the mouth of the Tagus ; the army marched 
through Torres Vedras and St. Sebastian to Lisbon. But the cardinal Albert, 
the governor of the kingdom, had given the command to Fonteio, an 
experienced captain, who destroyed all the provisions in the vicinity, and, 
having distributed his small band of Spaniards in positions the best adapted 
to suppress any rising in the city, patiently waited the arrival of the enemy. 


The English advanced without opposition. Essex with his company knocked 
at the gate for admittance ; but the moment they retired the Spaniards 
sallied out in small parties and surprised the weak and the stragglers. At 
length sickness and want compelled Norris to abandon the enterprise; not a 
sword had been drawn in favour of Antonio, and, in spite of the prayers and 
the representations of that prince, the army marched to Cascacs, a town 
already captured and plundered by Drake. From Cascacs the expedition 
sailed on its return to England, May 27th, and the next day was separated 
by a storm into several small squadrons. One of these took and pillaged the 
town of Vigo ; the others, having suffered much from the weather, and still 
more from the vigorous pursuit of Padilla with a fleet of seventeen galleys, 
successively reached Plymouth. 


‘ Norris and Drake appear to have been proficients in the art of composing 
official despatches. They tell the council that in those battles, which were 
fiercely contested, they killed one thousand of the enemy with the loss of 


only three men. See Lodge c. But Lord Talbot writes to his father: “As I 
hear privately, not witliout the loss of as many of our men as of theirs, if not 
more; and without the pain of anything, unless it were honour, and the 
acquainting our men with the use of tlieir weapons.” 
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Of the twenty-one thousand men who sailed on this disastrous expedition, 
not one-half, and out of eleven hundred gentlemen, not more than one-third, 
lived to revisit their native country. The queen rejoiced that she had 
retaliated the boast of invasion upon Philip, but lamented the loss of lives 
and treasure with which it had been purchased. The blame was laid by her 
on the disobedience and rapacity of the two commanders ; by them partly 
on each other, partly on the heat of the climate and the intemperance of the 
men. But these complaints were carefully suppressed ; in the public 
accounts the loss was concealed ; every advantage was magnified, and the 
people celebrated with joy the triumph of England over the pride and power 
of Spain. 


Essex, on his return, found the court divided between the factions of two 
competitors for the royal favour. Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Charles Blount. 


Blount was the second son of Lord Mountjoy and a student in the Inner 
Temple. One day the queen singled him out from the spectators, as she 
dineel in public, inquired his name, gave him her hand to kiss, and bade him 
remain at court. This was sufficient to point him out to Raleigh as a rival; 
but the earl of Essex, on his return, assumed a proud superiority over them 
both ; and Raleigh, when he ventured to come into collision with that young 
nobleman, received from the queen an order to leave England, and go and 
plant his twelve thousand acres in Ireland. 


Blount was more fortunate at a tilting-match. Elizabeth, to show her 
approbation, sent him a chess-queen of gold, which he bound to his arm 
with a crimson ribbon. The jealousy of Essex induced him to remark that 


“now every fool must have his favour”; and the pride of Blount demanded 
satisfaction for the insult. They fought ; Essex was wounded in the thigh ; 
and the queen gratified her vanity with the conceit “that her beauty had 
been the object of their quarrel.” By her command they were reconciled, 
and in process of time became sincere and assured friends. 


The attention of Elizabeth was soon absorbed by the extraordinary and 
important events which rapidly succeeded each other in France.’ 


Henr) III had caused the duke of Guise and his brother the cardinal to be 
murdered ; he himself perished soon after by the dagger of a fanatical 
monk, and the king of Navarre, being the next heir, assumed the title of 
Henry IV. But the Catholic party, excited by Philip I, refused to 
acknowledge an heretical sovereign ; they set up the cardinal of Bourbon 
against him, and the war continued to rage with its wonted animosity. 
Elizabeth aided Henry with both money and men ; the English troops, led 
by Sir John Norris, the gallant earl of Essex, and other brave officers, 
distinguished themselves on all occasions.“ Henry, however, after 
continuing the contest for nearly three years, found that unless he 
conformed to the religion of the great majority of his subjects he had little 
chance of ultimate success. He therefore (1593) declared himself a 
Catholic, and gradually the whole kingdom submitted to him. Elizabeth, 
though grieved at this change of faith, felt it her interest to maintain the 
alliance she had formed, and her troops aided in the reduction of such 
places as still held out against him. 


Against Spain the naval warfare was still kept up, and the earl of 
Cumberland, Sir Martin Frobisher, and Thomas White did much injury to 
the Spanish trade. The English at this time also first made their way to the 
East Indies. 


[* Year after year a subsidiary force sailed from England, too 
inconsiderable to do more than create a diversion for the moment; in a few 
months it dwindled away through disease and the casualties of war, and the 
loss was subsequently repaired by the transmission of other petty 
reinforcements. The truth is, that Henry and Elizabeth were playing a 
similar game, each trying to derive benefits from the embarrassment of the 
other. — Lingakd.] 
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Two vessels, commanded by George Riman and James Lancaster, doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope. Riman perished off the east coast of Africa; but 
Lancaster proceeded, and, after enduring many hardships and losing the 
greater part of his men, returned to England, 


The year 1590 was distinguished by the deaths of the able and disinterested 
secretary Walsingham; of Thomas Randolph, who had been on thirteen 
embassies to Scotland, three to Russia, and two to France ; of Sir James 
Crofts, and of the earl of Shrewsbury, earl-marshal of England. The 
following year the chancellor Hatton died. The generous Essex 
endeavoured to procure Walsingham’s office for the unfortunate Davison, 
but the queen’s resentment against him was too strong, and Burghley, as a 
means of bringing forward his son Sir Robert Cecil, took the duties of the 
office on himself. The great seal was committed to Sergeant Puckering, 
under the title of lord-keeper. 


In 1594, Richard, son of Sir John Hawkins, sailed to the South Sea ; but he 
was made a prisoner on the coast of Chili and sent to Spain. The same year 
James Lancaster was furnished with three vessels by the merchants of 
London ; he captured thirty-nine ships of the enemy, and took and 
plundered the town of Pernambuco, on the coast of Brazil. The next year 
(1595) the able and enterprising Sir Walter Raleigh set forth in search of 
fortime to America.’ 


S. R. GARDINER S ACCOUNT OF RALEIGH 


Raleigh was born at Hayes, in Devonshire, in 1552. After a short residence 
at Oriel College, Oxford, he took service, in the autumn of 1569, with a 
body of volunteers serving in the French Huguenot army, and he probably 
did not return to England till 1576. During the course of these years he 


appears to have made himself master of seamanship, though no evidence of 
this is obtain-able. In 1579 he was stopped by the council from taking part 
in a voyage planned by his half-brother. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and in 1580 
he commanded an English company in Munster (Ireland). On the 10th of 
November he took part in the massacre at Smerwick. He remained in 
Ireland till December, 1581, distinguished for his vigour and ability as well 
as for his readiness to treat Irish rebels as mere wild beasts, who were to be 
pitilessly exterminated, and whose leaders might be smitten down if 
necessary by assassination. In one way or another Raleigh’s conduct gained 
the favourable notice of Elizabeth, especially as he had chosen to seek for 
the support of Leicester, in whose suite he is found at Antwerp in February, 
1582. 


For some years Raleigh shone as a courtier, receiving from time to time 
licenses to export woollen cloths and to sell wine, after the system by which 
Elizabeth rewarded her favourites without expense to herself. In 1585 he 
became lord warden of the stannaries, soon afterwards he was vice-admiral 
of Devon and Cornwall, and in 1587 was captain of the guard. But he was 
one of those who were dissatisfied unless they could pursue some public 
object in connection with their chase after a private fortune. In 1583 he 
risked £2,000 in the expedition in which Sir Humphrey Gilbert perished. In 
1584 he obtained a charter of colonisation, and sent Amidas and Barlow to 
examine the country, which he named Virginia. In 1585 he despatched a 
fleet laden with colonists. They were, however, soon discouraged, and were 
brought back to England by Drake in the following year. Shortly afterwards 
fifteen fresh colonists were landed, and another party in 1587. All these, 
however, perished, and though Raleigh did all that was possible to succour 
them, the permanent colonising of Virginia passed into other hands. 
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In 1584 Raleigh obtained a grant of an enormous tract of land in Munster, in 
one corner of which he introduced the cultivation of the potato. To people 
that land with English colonists was but the counterpart of the attempt to 
exterminate its origuial possessors. This view of the policy of England in 
Ireland was not confined to Raleigh, but it found in him its most eminent 
supporter. In his haste to be wealthy, his love of adventure, his practical 
insight into the difficulties of the world, and his unscrupulousness in 
dealing with j)eoples of different habits and beliefs from his own, Raleigh 
was a representative Elizabethan Englishman. He did his best, so far as a 
usually absentee landlord could do, to make his colonists prosperous and 
successful; 


but he underestimated the extraordinary vitality of the Irish race, and the 
resistance which was awakened by the harsh sys-tem of which he was the 
constant adviser at Elizabeth’s court. Elizabeth, too, was unable to support 
him with the necessary force, and his whole attempt ended in failure. 
Raleigh’s efforts were at least made on behalf of a race whose own 
civilisation and national independence were at stake. The Elizabethan men 
were driven to take large views of their difficulties, and it was impossible 
for Raleigh to separate the question whether English forms of life should 
prevail in Munster from the question whether they should be maintained in 
England. Two concep-tions of politics and religion stood face to face from 
the Atlantic to the Carpathians, and everyone of vigour took a side. The 
balancing intellects were silenced, or, like Elizabeth’s, were drawn in the 
wake of the champions of one party or the other. Wherever the strife was 
hottest Raleigh was sure to be found. If he could not succeed in Ireland, he 
would fight it out with Spain. In 1588 he took an active part against the 
Armada, and is even supposed by some to have been the adviser of the 
successful tactics which avoided any attempt to board the Si)anish galleons. 
In 1589 he shared in the unsuccessful expedition commanded by Drake and 
Norris, and for some time vessels fitted out by him were actively employed 
in making reprisals upon Spain. 


Raleigh was a courtier as well as a soldier and a mariner, and as early as 
1589 he was brought into collision with the young earl of Essex, who 


challenged him, though the duel was prevented. Some passing anger of the 
queen drove him in this year to visit Ireland, where he renewed his 
friendship with Spenser, and, as is told in poetic language in Colin Clout’s 
Come Home Again, took the poet back with him to England, introduced 
him to Elizabeth, and 


Sir Walter Raleigh 


(1552-1618) 
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persuaded him to proceed to the immediate publication of a portion of the 
Faerie Queene. If Raleigh could plead for a poet, he could also plead for a 
Puritan, and in 1591 he joined Essex in begging for mercy for Udall. 


In the end of 1591 or the beginning of 1592 Raleigh seduced and 
subsequently married Elizabeth Throckmorton, and was consequently 
thrown into the Tower by Elizabeth, who could not endure that the fantastic 
love-making to herself which she exacted from her courtiers should pass 
into real affection for a younger woman. Previously to his imprisonment 
Raleigh had been forbidden to sail in command of a fleet of which a great 
part had been fitted out at his own cost for service against Spain. The ships, 
however, sailed, and succeeded in capturing a prize of extraordinary value, 
known at the time as the Great Carrack. No one but Raleigh was capable of 
presiding over the work of securing the spoils. He was sent to Plymouth, 
still in the name of a prisoner, where his capacity for business and his power 
of winning the enthusiastic affection of his subordinates were alike put to 
the test. The queen at last consented to restore him to complete liberty, 
though she tried to cheat him of his fair share of the booty. 


Ephesus to Sardis. Strabo reports that there was shown by the side of the 
river a building dedicated to the hero Asies. 


If one connects these different evidences and reflects on the other hand that 
the hero Asies is, according to the legend, the grandson of Manes and 
therefore either the brother or the nephew of Attys, eponymus of the 
Attyads, which carries us back to the earliest Lydian dynasty, one may 
reasonably suppose : (1) that Asia was the most ancient name of Sardis ; (2) 
that this name, by a kind of gradual shading off, extended first to the district 
of which this town was the capital, then to the entire province, then to the 
greater part of the continent ; (3) that it retained the name until the day 
when a new people, the Mseonians, doubtless, became masters of the 
country and substituted another; (4) that it did not even then completely 
disappear, but in accordance with a fixed law, was still preserved in an 
obscure and restricted form as a designation of insignificant sections of that 
organism of which it formerly composed the whole. 


It is not known when the name Hyde gave place to that of Sardis, a Lydian 
word which signifies year. But this change could hardly have taken place 
until towards 687. It is only comprehensible if it coincide with the 
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fall of the Moeonian power and the coming of the Lydian people. The 
Mseonians, as long as their hegemony lasted, had no reason for changing 
the name of their town. One can conceive on the contrary, that Gyges, 
anxious to break all links with the past, would give a new name and one 
agreeable to his men, to the capital he had conquered. Perhaps this term 
Sardis, or “jAear,” which thenceforward designated the residence of the 
Mermnad?e, was chosen by the first among them to jAerpetuate that 
memorable date when the prince of Tyra, who was the conqueror of 
Candaules and legitimised by Delphi, seated himself as master on the 
Eastern throne. 


Raleigh resolved to use his regained liberty on an enterprise more romantic 
than the capture of a carrack. The fable of the existence of El Dorado was at 
that time fully believed in Spain, and in 1594 Raleigh sent out Captain 
Wheddon to acquire information about the lands near the Orinoco. In 1595 
he sailed in person with five ships for Trinidad. On his arrival he found that 
the Spaniards, who had occupied a place called San Thome, at the junction 
of the Orinoco and the Caroni, had been obliged to abandon it. Raleigh 
ascended the river to the spot, heard more about El Dorado from the 
Indians, brought away some stones containing fragments of gold, and 
returned to England to prepare a more powerful expedition for the 
following year. When he came back he published an account of his voyage. 
The hope of enriching himself, and of giving to his country a source of 
wealth which would strike the balance in its favour in the struggle with 
Spain, exercised a strong fascination over the imaginative character of 
Raleigh. In the next year, 1596, however, he was wanted nearer home, and 
was compelled to content himself with sending one of his followers. 
Captain Keymis, to extend his knowledge of Guiana. He was himself called 
on to take the command of a squadron in the expedition sent against Spain 
under Lord Howard of Effingham and the earl of Essex. It was Raleigh 
who, on the arrival of the fleet off Cadiz, persuaded Howard and Essex to 
begin by an attack on the Spanish fleet, and who himself led the van in 
sailing into the harbour./ 


NAVAL DISASTERS OF 1596 


Meanwhile Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins undertook a more 
important expedition against the Spanish settlements in America, and they 
carried with them six ships of the queen’s and twenty more which either 
were fitted out at their own charge or were furnished them by private 
adventurers. Sir Thomas Baskerville was appointed commander of the land 
forces which they carried on board. Their first design was to attempt Porto 
Rico, where they knew a rich carrack was at that time stationed; but as they 
had not preserved the requisite secrecy, a pinnace, having strayed from the 
fleet, was taken by the Spaniards, and betrayed the intentions of the 
English. Preparations were made in that island for their reception ; and the 


English fleet, notwithstanding the brave assault which they made on the 
enemy, was repulsed 
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with loss. Hawkins soon after died, and Drake pursued his voyage to 
Nombre de Dios, on the Isthmus of Darien ; where, having landed his men, 
he attempted to pass forward to Panama, with a view of plundering that 
place. 


The Spaniards so infested the English by continual alarms and skirmishes 
that they were obliged to return without being able to effect anything. Drake 
himself, from the intemperance of the climate, the fatigues of his journey, 
and the vexation of his disappointment, was seized with a distemper, of 
which he soon after died. Sir Thomas Baskerville took the command of the 
fleet, which was in a weak condition; and after having fought a battle near 
Cuba with a Spanish fleet, of which the event was not decisive, he returned 
to England. The Spaniards suffered some loss from this enterprise, but the 
English reaped no profit. 


THE CAPTURE OF CADIZ 


The bad success of this enterprise in the Indies made the English rather 
attempt the Spanish dominions in Europe, where they heard Philip was 
making great preparations for a new invasion of England. A powerful fleet 
was equipped at Plymouth, consisting of a hundred and seventy vessels, 
seventeen of which were capital ships of war, the rest tenders and small 
vessels. Twenty ships were added by the Hollanders. In this fleet there were 
computed to be embarked six thousand three hundred and sixty soldiers, a 
thousand volunteers, and six thousand seven hundred and seventy-two 
seamen, besides the Dutch. The land forces were commanded by the earl of 
Essex; the navy by Lord Effingham, high admiral. Both these commanders 


had expended great sums of their own in the armament — for such was the 
spirit of Elizabeth’s reign. Lord Thomas Howard, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
Francis Vere, Sir George Carew, and Sir Coniers Clifford had commands in 
this expedition, and were appointed council to the general and admiral. 


The fleet set sail on the 1st of June, 1596, and meeting with a fair wind, 
bent its course to Cadiz, at which place, by sealed orders delivered to all the 
captains, the general rendezvous was appointed. They sent before them 
some armed tenders, which intercepted every ship that could carry 
intelligence to the enemy ; and they themselves were so fortunate when 
they came near Cadiz as to take an Irish vessel, by which they learned that 
that port was full of merchant ships of great value, and that the Spaniards 
lived in perfect security, without any apprehensions of an enemy. This 
intelligence much encouraged the English fleet, and gave them the prospect 
of a fortunate issue to the enterprise. 


After a fruitless attempt to land at San Sebastian, on the western side of the 
island of Cadiz, it was, upon deliberation, resolved by the council of war to 
attack the ships and galleys in the bay. This attempt was deemed rash, and 
the admiral himself, who was cautious in his temper, had entertained great 
scruples with regard to it; but Essex strenuously recommended the 
enterprise, and when he found the resolution at last taken, he threw his hat 
into the sea and gave symptoms of the most extravagant joy. He felt, 
however, a great mortification, when Effingham informed him that the 
queen, anxious for his safety, and dreading the effects of his youthful 
ardour, had secretly given orders that he should not be permitted to 
command the van in the attack. That duty was performed by Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Lord Thomas Howard ; but Essex no sooner came within reach 
of the enemy than he forgot the promise which the admiral had exacted 
from him, to keep in 
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the midst of the fleet ; he broke through and pressed forward into the 
thickest of the fire. 


Emulation for glory, avidity of phinder, animosity against the Spaniards, 
proved incentives to everyone ; and the enemy was soon obliged to slip 
anchor and retreat farther into the bay, where they ran many of their ships 
aground. Essex then landed his men and immediately marched to the attack 
of Cadiz, which the impetuous valour of the English soon carried sword in 
hand. The generosity of Essex, not inferior to his valour, made him stop the 
slaughter and treat his prisoners with the greatest humanity, and even 
affability and kindness. The English made rich plunder in the city, but 
missed of a nmch richer by the resolution which the duke of Medina, the 
Spanish admiral, took of setting fire to the ships in order to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the enemy. It was computed that the loss which the 
Spaniards sustained in this enterprise amounted to twenty millions of ducats 
; besides the indignity which that proud and ambitious people suffered from 
the sacking of one of their chief cities, and destroying in their harbour a 
fleet of such force and value. ^ 


Essex, all on fire for glory, regarded this great success only as a step to 
future achievements ; he insisted on keeping possession of Cadiz, and he 
undertook with four hundred men and three months’ provisions to defend 
the place till succours should arrive from England. But all the other seamen 
and soldiers were satisfied with the honour which they had acc{uired, and 
were impatient to return home in order to secure their plunder. Every other 
proposal of Essex to annoy the enemy met with a like reception, and the 
English, finding it so difficult to drag this impatient warrior from the 
enemy, at last left him on the Spanish coast attended by a very few ships. 


The admiral was created earl of Nottingham, and his promotion gave great 
disgust to Essex. In the preamble of the patent it was said that the new 
dignity was conferred on him on account of his good services in taking 
Cadiz and destroying the Spanish ships — a merit which Essex pretended to 
belong solely to himself, and he offered to maintain this plea by single 
combat against the earl of Nottingham, or his sons, or any of his kindred. 


The achievements in the subsequent year proved not so fortunate; but as the 
Indian fleet very narrowly escaped the English, Philip had still reason to see 


the great hazard and disadvantages of that war in which he was engaged, 
and the superiority which the English, by their naval power and their 
situation, had acquired over him. The queen having received intelligence 
that the Spaniards, though their fleets were so much shattered and destroyed 
by the expedition to Cadiz, were preparing a squadron at Ferrol and 
Corunna, and were marching troops thither with a view of making a descent 
in Ireland, was resolved to prevent their enterprise and to destroy the 
shipping in these harbours. She prepared a large fleet of a hundred and 
twenty sail, of which seventeen were her own ships, forty-three were 
smaller vessels, and the rest tenders and victuallers. She embarked on board 
this fleet five thousand 


[‘ Never before had the Spanish monarch received so severe a blow. He lost 
thirteen men-of-war and immense magazines of provisions and naval stores; 
the defences of Cadiz, the strongest fortress in his dominions, had been 
razed to the ground ; and the secret of his weakness at home had been 
revealed to the world, at the same time that the power of England had been 
raised in the eyes of the European nations. Even those who wished well to 
Spain allotted the praise of moderation and Inimanity to the Englisli 
commanders, who had suffered no blood to be wantonly spilled, no woman 
to be defiled, but Iliad sent under an escort the nuns and females, about three 
thousand in mnnbcr, to the port of St. Mary, and had allowed them to carry 
away their jewels and wearing apparel. But while foreigners applauded the 
conquerors, while their countrymen hailed their return with shouts of 
triumph, they experienced from their sovereign a cool and ungracious 
reception. — LINGARD.d] 
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new-levied soldiers, and added a thousand veteran troops, whom Sir Francis 
Vere brought from the Netherlands. 


The earl of Essex, commander-in-chief both of the land and sea forces, was 
at the head of one squadron; Lord Thomas Howard was appointed vice- 


admiral of another; Sir Walter Raleigh of the third; Lord Mountjoy 
commanded the land forces under Essex ; Vere was appointed marshal ; Sir 
George Carew lieutenant of the ordnance, and Sir Christopher Blount first 
colonel. The earls of Rutland and Southampton, the lords Grey, Cromwell, 
and Rich, with several other persons of distinction, embarked as volunteers. 
Essex declared his resolution either to destroy the new Armada which 
threatened England, or to perish in the attempt. 


RALEIGH TAKES FAYAL 


This powerful fleet set sail from Plymouth, July 9th, 1597, but were no 
sooner out of harbour than they met with a furious storm, which shattered 
and dispersed them ; and before they could be refitted Essex found that their 
provisions were so far spent that it would not be safe to carry so numerous 
an army along with him. He dismissed, therefore, all the soldiers except the 
thousand veterans under Vere; and laying aside all thoughts of attacking 
Ferrol or Corunna, he confined the object of his expedition to the 
intercepting of the Indian fleet — which had at first been considered only as 
the second enterprise which he was to attempt. 


The Indian fleet in that age, by reason of the imperfection of navigation, 
had a stated course as well as season both in their going out and in their 
return ; and there were certain islands at which, as at fixed stages, they 
always touched, and where they took in water and provisions. The Azores 
being one of these places where about this time the fleet was expected, 
Essex bent his course thither; and he informed Raleigh that he, on his 
arrival, intended to attack Fayal, one of these islands. By some accident the 
squadrons were separated; and Raleigh, arriving first before Fayal, thought 
it more prudent, after waiting some time for the general, to begin the attack 
alone, lest the inhabitants should by farther delay have leisure to make 
preparations for their defence. 


He succeeded in the enterprise; but Essex, jealous of Raleigh, expressed 
great displeasure at his conduct, and construed it as an intention of robbing 
the general of the glory which attended that action. He cashiered Sidney, 
Bret, Berry, and others who had concurred in the attempt, and would have 


proceeded to inflict the same punishment on Raleigh himself, had not Lord 
Thomas Howard interposed with his good offices, and persuaded Raleigh, 
though high-spirited, to make submissions to the general. Essex, who was 
placable as well as hasty and passionate, was soon appeased, and received 
Raleigh into favour and restored the other officers to their commands. This 
incident, however, though the quarrel was seemingly accommodated, laid 
the first foundation of that violent animosity which afterwards took place 
between these two gallant commanders. ^ 


Essex next made a disposition proper for intercepting the Indian galleons. 
The Spanish fleet, finding that the enemy was upon them, made all the sail 
possible to Terceira, and got into the safe and well-fortified harbour of 
Angra before the English fleet could overtake them. Essex intercepted only 
three 


[‘ According to Keightley,* Essex, when advised to court-martial Raleigh, 
nobly said, “I would, had he been one of my friends.” Yet Gardiner {? notes 
that in his report he did not even mention Raleigh’s capture of Fayal.] 
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ships; which, however, were so rich as to repay all the charges of the 
expedition. 


The causes of the miscarriage in this enterprise were much canvassed in 
England upon the return of the fleet, and though the courtiers took part 
differently, as they affected either Essex or Raleigh, the people in general, 
who bore an extreme regard to the gallantry, spirit, and generosity of the 
former, were inclined to justify every circumstance of his conduct. The 
queen, who loved the one as much as she esteemed the other, maintained a 
kind of neutrality, and endeavoured to share her favours with an impartial 
hand between the parties. Sir Robert Cecil, second son of Lord Burghley, 
was a courtier of promising hopes much connected with Raleigh, and she 
made him secretary of state, preferably to Sir Thomas Bodley, wAhom 


Essex recommended for that office. But not to disgust Essex, she promoted 
him to the dignity of earl marshal of England — an office which had been 
vacant since the death of the earl of Shrewsbury. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF 1597 


The war with Spain, though successful, having exhausted the queen’s 
exchequer, she was obliged to assemble a parliament, October 24th, 1597, 
where Yelverton, a lawyer, was chosen speaker of the house of commons. 
Elizabeth took care, by the mouth of Sir Thomas Egerton, lord-keeper, to 
inform this assembly of the necessity of a supply. She said ” that the wars 
formerly waged in Europe had commonly been conducted by the parties 
without farther view than to gain a few towns, or at most a province, from 
each other; but the object of the present hostilities on the part of Spain was 
no other than utterly to bereave England of her religion, her liberty, and her 
independence ; that these blessings, however, she herself had hitherto been 
able to preserve in spite of the devil, the pope, and the Spanish tyrant, and 
all the mischievous designs of all her enemies ; that in this contest she had 
disbursed a sum triple to all the parliamentary supplies granted her, and, 
besides expending her ordinary revenues, had been obliged to sell many of 
the crown lands; and that she could not doubt but her subjects, in a cause 
where their own honour and interest were so deeply concerned, would 
willingly contribute to such moderate taxations as should be found 
necessary for the common defence. The parliament granted her three 
subsidies and six-fifteenths — the same supply which had been given four 
years before, but which had then appeared so unusual that they had voted it 
should never afterwards be regarded as a precedent. 


The commons this session ventured to engage in two controversies about 
forms with the house of peers — a prelude to those encroachments which, 
as they assumed more courage, they afterwards made upon the prerogatives 
of the crown. They complained that the lords failed in civility to them by 
receiving their messages sitting with their hats on, and that the keeper 
returned an answer in the same negligent posture ; but the upper house 
proved to their full satisfaction that they were not entitled by custom and 
the usage of parliament to any more respect. Some amendments had been 
made by the lords to a bill sent up by the commons, and these amendments 


were written on parchment, and returned with the bill to the commons. The 
lower house took umbrage at the novelty. They pretended that these 
amendments ought to have been written on paper, not on parchment, and 
they complained of this innovation to the peers. The peers replied that they 
expected not such a frivolous objection from the gravity of the house, and 
that it was not material 


H. W. — VOL. XIX. 2 E 
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whether the amendments were written on parchment or on paper, nor 
whether the paper were white, black, or brown. The commons were 
offended at this reply, which seemed to contain a mockery of them, and 
they complained of it, though without obtaining any satisfaction. 


An application was made by way of petition to the queen from the lower 
house against monopolies, an abuse which had arisen to an enormous 
height; and they received a gracious though a general answer, for which 
they returned their thankful acknowledgments. But not to give them too 
much encouragement in such applications, she told them, in the speech 
which she delivered at their dissolution, “that with regard to these patents, 
she hoped that her dutiful and loving subjects would not take away her 
prerogative, which is the chief flower in her garden and the principal and 
head pearl in her crown and diadem, but that they would rather leave these 
matters to her disposal.” The commons also took notice, this session, of 
some transactions in the court of high commission, but not till they had 
previously obtained permission from her majesty to that purpose. 


Elizabeth had reason to foresee that parliamentary supplies would now 
become more necessary to her than ever, and that the chief burden of the 
war with Spain would thenceforth lie upon England. Henry IV had received 
an overture for peace with Philip ; but before he would proceed to a 
negotiation he gave intelligence of it to his allies, the queen and the states, 


that if possible a general pacification might be made by common 
agreement. These two j)owers sent ambassadors to France in order to 
remonstrate against peace — the queen. Sir Robert Cecil, and Henry 
Herbert; the states, Justin Nassau and John Barneveld. But as Spain refused 
to treat with the Dutch as a free state, and Elizabeth would not negotiate 
without her ally, Henry found himself obliged to conclude at Vervins a 
separate peace, by which he recovered possession of all the places seized by 
Spain during the course of the civil wars, and procured to himself leisure to 
pursue the domestic settlement of his kingdom. His capacity for the arts of 
peace was not inferior to his military talents ; and in a little time, by his 
frugality, order, and wise government, he raised France from the desolation 
and misery in which she was involved to a more flourishing condition than 
she had ever before enjoyed. 


ESSEX QUARRELS WITH ELIZABETH 


The military talents of the earl of Essex made him earnestly desire the 
continuance of war, from which he expected to reap so much advantage and 
distinction. The rivalship between this nobleman and Lord Burgliley made 
each of them insist the more strenuously on his own counsel ; but as Essex’s 
person was agreeable to the queen, as well as his advice conformable to her 
inclinations, the favourite seemed daily to acquire an ascendancy over the 
minister. Had he been endowed with caution and self-command equal to his 
shining qualities he would have so riveted himself in the queen’s confidence 
that none of his enemies had ever been able to impeach his credit ; but his 
lofty spirit could ill submit to that implicit deference which her temper 
required, and which she had ever been accustomed to receive from all her 
subjects. 


Being once engaged in a dispute with her about the choice of a governor for 
Ireland, he was so heated in the argument that he entirely forgot the rules 
both of duty and civility, and turned his back upon her in a contemptuous 
manner. Her anger, naturally prompt and violent, rose at this provocation. 


EARLY HISTORY OF LYDIA 


Besides these traditions of which we have just spoken, the early history of 
Lydia offers only tales so purely legendary that it would be vain to seek a 
rational foundation for them. Gambles, in an excess of voracity provoked 
by philtres, devours his wife. Meles has a lion by his concubine. The 
soothsayers of Telmessus predict to him that Sardis will be impregnable if 
the animal be taken along the walls. So Meles causes it to walk round the 
Acropolis at all those points where it could be surprised or forced. As to 
that part of the citadel looking towards Tmolus, he neglects it, deeming it 
inaccessible. Under the reign of Alcimus, Lydia knew the Golden Age, 
enjoying profound peace and amassing immense riches. Perhaps there is 
some truth in this last story. There is nothing to hinder the belief that this 
Alcimus really represents the time when, whether by the exploitation of 
mines, the opening of the grand route from Sardis to Pteria, or other 
industrial or commercial impulses, Lydia laid the basis of her immense 
economic prosperity. 


But these are only hypotheses. It is in the eighth century that more solid 
ground is found. The last Heraclids emerge from the cloud of mystery in 
which their predecessors are confusedly gathered. We know the dates of 
their reigns and possess a few details of their lives. 


By the Christian chronographers they are very briefly mentioned. To 
supplement these references, we have a document of the first order, a 
passage from the Universal History, composed in the time of Augustus and 
at Herod’s request by the peripatetic Nicolaus of Damascus, secretary to the 
Jewish king. 


The extracts of Nicolaus of Damascus have an exceptional value. Under the 
embellishments of the story, and although the facts are clothed in concrete, 
fabulous, and symbolic forms, one can find serious information scarcely 
affected by the myths, traits of a striking reality, which are not due to 
popular imagination nor to the romantic verve of historians, but which bear 
the impress of a far-off origin and an incontestable authenticity. Xanthus 
and his abbreviators are far from having understood the traditions of which 
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and she instantly gave him a box on the ear, adding a passionate expression 
suited to his impertinence./ Instead of recollecting himself and making the 
submissions due to her sex and station, he clapped his hand to his sword 
and swore that he would not bear such usage, Avere it from Henry VIII 
himself; and he immediately withdrew from court. Egerton, the chancellor, 
who loved Essex, exhorted him to repair his indiscretion by proper 
acknowledgments, and entreated him not to give that triumph to his 
enemies, that affliction to his friends, which must ensue from his supporting 
a contest with his sovereign, and deserting the service of his country. But 
Essex was deeply stung with the dishonour which he had received, and 
seemed to think that an insult which might be pardoned in a woman was 
become a mortal affront when it came from his sovereign. Yet the queen’s 
partiality was so prevalent that she reinstated him in his former favour, and 
her kindness to him appeared rather to have acquired new force from this 
short interval of anger and resentment. 


DEATH OF BURGHLEY 


The death of Burleigh, his antagonist, which happened about the same 
time (August 4th), seemed to insure him constant possession of the queen’s 
confidence, and nothing indeed but his own indiscretion could thenceforth 
have shaken his well-established credit. Lord Burghley died in an advanced 
age, and by a rare fortune was equally regretted by his sovereign and the 
people. He had risen gradually from small beginnings by the mere force of 
merit; and though his authority was never entirely absolute or uncontrolled 
with the queen, he was still, during the course of near forty years, regarded 
as her principal minister. None of her other inclinations or affections could 
ever overcome her confidence in so useful a counsellor; and as he had had 
the generosity or good sense to pay assiduous court to her during her 
sister’s reign, when it was dangerous to appear her friend, she thought 


herself bound in gratitude, when she mounted the throne, to persevere in her 
attachments to him. He seems not to have possessed any shining talents of 
address, eloquence, or imagination, and was chiefly distinguished by 
solidity of understanding, probity of manners, and indefatigable application 
in business: virtues which, if they do not always enable a man to attain high 
stations, do certainly qualify him best for filling them. Of all the queen’s 
ministers he alone left a considerable fortune to his posterity — a fortune 
not acquired by rapine or oppression, but gained by the regular profits of his 
offices, and preserved by frugality. ^ 


The last act of this able minister was the concluding of a new treaty with the 
Dutch, August 8th, 1598, who, after being in some measure deserted by the 
king of France, were glad to preserve the queen’s alliance by submitting to 
any terms which she pleased to require of them. The debt which they owed 
her was now settled at eight hundred thousand pounds. Of this sum they 
agreed to pay, during the war, thirty thousand pounds a year ; and these 
payments were to continue till four hundred thousand pounds of the debt 
should be extinguished. They engaged also, during the time that England 
should con- 


[‘ She told liim “to go to the devil,” according to Camden.” ] 


P After his decease his ashes were honoured with the tears of his sovereign. 
But thoufjh the “old fox” was pone, he left behind him at court his younger 
son, Sir Robert Cecil, who, walking in the footsteps of his father, gradually 
supplanted every competitor, and became so necessan.‘ to the queen that 
long before her death she made him, in opposition perhaps to her own 
feelings, the chief depository of the royal authority. — LiNGAnn.rf] 
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tinue the war with Spain, to pay the garrisons of the cautionary towns. They 


stipulated that if Spain should invade England, or the Isle of Wight or 
Jersey, or Scilly, they should assist her with a body of five thousand foot 


and five hundred horse; and that in case she undertook any naval armament 
against Spain, they should join an equal number of ships to hers. By this 
treaty the queen was eased of an annual charge of a hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds. 


Soon after the death of Burghlcy, the queen, who regretted extremely the 
loss of so wise and faithful a minister, was informed of the death of her 
capital enemy, Philip II, who, after languishing under many infirmities, 
expired in an advanced age at Madrid. This haughty prince, desirous of an 
accommodation with his revolted subjects in the Netherlands, but 
disdaining to make in his own name the concessions necessary for that 
purpose, had transferred to his daughter, married to Archduke Albert, the 
title to the Low Country provinces , but as it was not expected that this 
princess could have posterity, and as the reversion on failure of her issue 
was still reserved to the crown of Spain, the states considered this deed only 
as the change of a name, and they persisted with equal obstinacy in their 
resistance to the Spanish arms. The other powers also of Europe made no 
distinction between the courts of Brussels and Madrid; and the secret 
opposition of France, as well as the avowed efforts of England, continued to 
operate against the progress of Albert as it had done against that of Philip. 


HUME ON THE STATE OF IRELAND 


Though the dominion of the English over Ireland had been seemingly 
established above four centuries, it may safely be affirmed that their 
authority had hitherto been little more than nominal. The Irish princes and 
nobles, divided among themselves, readily paid the exterior marks of 
obeisance to a power which they were not able to resist ; but as no durable 
force was ever kept on foot to retain them in their duty they relapsed still 
into their former state of independence. Too weak to introduce order and 
obedience among the rude inhabitants, the English authority was yet 
sufficient to check the growth of any enterprising genius among the natives 
; and though it could bestow no true form of civil government, it was able 
to prevent the rise of any such form from the internal combination or policy 
of the Irish. Most of the English institutions likewise by which that island 


was governed were to the last degree absurd, and such as no state before 
had ever thought of for preserving dominion over its conquered provinces. 


The English nation, all on fire for the project of subduing France — a 
project whose success was the most improbable, and would to them have 
proved the most pernicious — neglected all other enterprises to which their 
situation so strongly invited them, and which in time would have brought 
them an accession of riches, grandeur, and security. The small army which 
they maintained in Ireland they never supplied regularly with pay; and as no 
money could be levied on the island, which possessed none, they gave their 
soldiers the privilege of free quarter upon the natives. Rapine and insolence 
inflamed the hatred which prevailed between the conquerors and the 
conquered ; want of security among the Irish introducing despair, nourished 
still more the sloth natural to that uncultivated people. But the English 
carried further their ill-judged tyranny. Instead of inviting the Irish to adopt 
the more civilised customs of their conquerors, they even refused, though 
earnestly 
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solicited, to communicate to them the privilege of their laws, and everj’ M- 
here marked them out as aliens and as enemies. Thrown out of the 
protection of justice, the natives could find no security but in force; and 
flying the neighbourhood of cities, which they could not approach with 
safety, they sheltered themselves in their marshes and forests from the 
insolence of their inhuman masters. Being treated like wild beasts, they 
became such; and joining the ardour of revenge to their yet untamed 
barbarity, they grew every day more intractable and more dangerous. 


As the English princes deemed the conquest of the dispersed Irish to be 
more the object of time and patience than the source of military glory, they 
willingly delegated that office to private adventurers, who, enlisting soldiers 
at their own charge, reduced provinces of that island, which they converted 
to their own profit. Separate jurisdictions and principalities were established 


by these lordly conquerors ; the power of peace and war was assumed ; 
military law was exercised over the Irish, whom they subdued; and by 
degrees over the English, by whose assistance they conquered; and after 
their authority had once taken root, deeming the English institutions less 
favourable to barbarous dominion, they degenerated into mere Irish, and 
abandoned the garb, language, manners, and laws of their mother country. 


By all this imprudent conduct of England, the natives of its dependent state 
remained still in that abject condition into which the northern and western 
parts of Europe were sunk before they received civility and slavery from the 
refined policy and irresistible bravery of Rome. Even at the end of the 
sixteenth century, when every Christian nation was cultivating with ardour 
every civil art of life, that island, lying in a temperate climate, enjoying a 
fertile soil, accessible in its situation, possessed of innumerable harbours, 
was still, notwithstanding these advantages, inhabited by a people whose 
customs and manners approached nearer those of savages than of 
barbarians. 


As the rudeness and ignorance of the Irish were extreme, they were sunk 
below the reach of that curiosity and love of novelty by which every other 
people in Europe had been seized at the beginning of that century, and 
which had engaged them in innovations and religious disputes with which 
they were still so violently agitated. The ancient superstition, the practices 
and observances of their fathers — mingled and polluted with many wild 
opinions — still maintained an unshaken empire over them ; and the 
example alone of the English was sufficient to render the Reformation 
odious to the prejudiced and discontented Irish. The old opposition of 
manners, laws, and interest was now inflamed by religious antipathy; and 
the subduing and civilising of that country seemed to become every day 
more difficult and more mipracticable. 


The animosity against the English was carried so far by the Irish that in an 
insurrection raised by two sons of the earl of Clanricarde, they put to the 
sword all the inhabitants of the tovni of Athenry, though Irish, because they 
began to conform themselves to English customs, and had embraced a more 
civilised fomi of life than had been practised by their ancestors. The usual 
revenue of Ireland amounted only to six thousand pounds a year. The 


queen, though with much repining, commonly added twenty thousand 
more, which she remitted from England. With this small revenue a body of 
a thousand men was supported, which on extraordinary emergencies was 
augmented to two thousand. No wonder that a force so disproportioned to 
the object, instead of subduing a mutinous kingdom, served rather to 
provoke the natives, and to excite those frequent insurrections which still 
farther inflamed the animosity between the two nations, and increased the 
disorders to which the Irish were naturally subject. 
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In 1560, Shan O’ Neil, or the great O’ Neil, as the Irish called him, because 
head of that potent clan, raised a rebellion in Ulster ; but after some 
skirmishes he was received uito favour upon his submission, and his 
promise of a more dutiful behaviour for the future. This impunity tempted 
him to undertake a new insurrection in 1567 ; but being pushed by Sir 
Henry Sidney, lord deputy, he retreated into Clandeboye, and rather than 
submit to the English he put himself into the hands of some Scottish 
islanders who commonly infested those parts. The Scots, who retained a 
quarrel against him on account of former injuries, violated the laws of 
hospitality and murdered him at a festival to which they had invited him. 
He was a man equally noted for his pride, his violence, his debaucheries 
and his hatred to the English nation. 


Sir Henry Sidney was one of the wisest and most active governors that 
Ireland had enjoyed for several reigns, and he possessed his authority 
eleven years; during which he struggled with many difficulties, and made 
some progress in repressing those disorders which had became inveterate 
among the people. The earl of Desmond, in 1569, gave him disturbance, 
from the hereditary animosity which prevailed between that nobleman and 
the earl of Or-monde, descended from the only family established in Ireland 
that had steadily maintained its loyalty to the English crown. The earl of 
Thomond, in 1570, attempted a rebellion in Connaught, but was obliged to 
fly into France before his designs were ripe for execution. Stukeley, another 


fugitive, found such credit with the pope, Gregory XIII, that he flattered 
that pontiff with the prospect of making his nephew, Buon Compagno, king 
of Ireland; and as if this project had already taken effect, he accepted the 
title of marquis of Leinster from the new sovereign. He passed next into 
Spain; and after having received much encouragement and great rewards 
from Philip, who intended to employ him as an instrument in disturbing 
Elizabeth, he was found to possess too little interest for executing those 
high promises which he had made to that monarch. He retired into Portugal, 
and following the fortunes of Don Sebastian, he perished with that gallant 
prince in his bold but unfortunate expedition against the Moors. 


Lord Grey, after some interval, succeeded to the government of Ireland, and 
in 1579 suppressed a new rebellion of the earl of Desmond, though 
supported by a body of Spaniards and Italians. The rebellion of the Burkes 
followed a few years after, occasioned by the strict and equitable 
administration of Sir Richard Bingham, governor of Connaught, who 
endeavoured to repress the tyranny of the chieftains over their vassals. The 
queen, finding Ireland so burdensome to her, tried several expedients for 
reducing it to a state of greater order and submission. She encouraged the 
earl of Essex, father to that nobleman who was afterwards her favourite, to 
attempt the subduing and planting of Clandeboye, Ferny, and other 
territories, part of some late forfeitures. But that enterprise proved 
unfortunate; and Essex died of a distemper occasioned, as is supposed, by 
the vexation which he had conceived from his disappointments. 


A university was founded in Dublin with a view of introducing arts and 
learning into that kingdom, and civilising the uncultivated manners of the 
inhabitants. But the most unhappy expedient employed in the government 
of Ireland was that made use of in 1585 by Sir John Perrott, at that time lord 
deputy. He put arms into the hands of the Irish inhabitants of Ulster, in 
order to enable them, without the assistance of the government, to repress 
the incursions of the Scottish islanders, by which these parts were much 
infested. At the same time the invitations of Philip, joined to their zeal for 
the Catholic religion, engaged many of the gentry to serve in the Low 
Country 
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wars ; and thus Ireland, being provided with officers and soldiers, with 
discipline and arms, became formidable to the English, and was thenceforth 
able to maintain a more regular war against her ancient masters. 


TYRONE S REBELLION 


Hugh O’ Neil, nephew to Shan O’Neil, had been raised by the queen to the 
dignity of earl of Tyrone ; but having murdered his cousin, son of that rebel, 
and being acknowledged head of his clan, he fomented all those disorders 
by which he hoped to weaken or overturn the English government. Tyrone 
secretly fomented the discontents of the Maguires, O’Donnells, O’ Rourkes, 
Macmahons, and other rebels ; yet trusting to the influence of his deceitful 
oaths and professions, he put himself into the hands of Sir William Russel, 
who in the year 1594 was sent over deputy to Ireland. Contrary to the 
advice and protestation of Sir Henry Bagnal, marshal of the army, he was 
dismissed ; and returning to his own country, he embraced the resolution of 
raising an open rebellion, and of relying no longer on the lenity or 
inexperience of the English government. He entered into a correspondence 
with Spain; he procured thence a supply of arms and ammmiition, and 
having united all the Irish chieftains in a dependence upon himself, he 
began to be regarded as a formidable enemy. 


The native Irish were so poor that their country afforded few other 
commodities than cattle and oatmeal, which were easily concealed or driven 
away on the approach of the enemy; and as Elizabeth was averse to the 
expense requisite for supporting her armies, the English found much 
difficulty in pushing their advantages, and in pursuing the rebels into the 
bogs, woods, and other fastnesses to which they retreated. 


These motives rendered Sir John Norris, who commanded the English 
army, the more willing to hearken to any proposals of truce or 
accommodation made him by Tyrone; and after the war was spun out by 


these artifices for some years, that gallant Englishman, finding that he had 
been deceived by treacherous promises, and that he had performed nothing 
worthy of his ancient reputation, was seized with a languishing distemper, 
and died of vexation and discontent. Sir Henry Bagnal, who succeeded him 
in the command, w^as still more unfortunate. As he advanced to relieve the 
fort of Black-water, besieged by the rebels, he was surrounded in 
disadvantageous ground ; his soldiers, discouraged by part of their powder’s 
accidentally taking fire, were put to flight; and though the pursuit was 
stopped by Montacute, who commanded the English horse, fifteen hundred 
men, together with the general himself, were left dead upon the spot. This 
victory so unusual to the Irish, roused their courage, supplied them with 
arms and ammunition and raised the reputation of Tyrone, who assumed the 
character of the deliverer of his country and patron of Irish liberty. 


The English council were now sensible that the rebellion of Ireland was 
come to a dangerous head, and that the former temporising arts of granting 
truces and pacifications to the rebels, and of allowing them to purchase 
pardons by resigning part of the plunder acquired during their insurrection, 
served only to encourage the spirit of mutiny and disorder among them. It 
was therefore resolved to push the war by more vigorous measures, and the 
queen cast her eye on Charles Blount, lord Mountjoy, as a man who, though 
hitherto less accustomed to arms than to books and literature, was endowed 
she thought, with talents equal to the undertaking, i 
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It was proposed in the council to send Lord Moimtjoy thither as chief 
governor; but Essex strenuously opposed this appointment, and in the 
description which he gave of the kind of person who should be sent he drew 
his own portrait so accurately that it was plain to all what his object was. 
Cecil, Raleigh, and his other enemies gladly seized on the occasion of 
removing him from court. The new title of lord lieutenant was conferred on 
him, and he left London in March, 1599, amid the acclamations of the 
people, and accompanied by a gallant train of nobles and gentlemen. The 
forces placed at his disposal amounted to eighteen thousand men. 


Instead of marching against Tyrone at once, Essex, at the persuasion of 
some of the Irish council, who wished to secure their estates in Munster, led 
his forces thither. Here he passed the better part of the summer; and though 


the natives made little resistance, his army melted away by disease and 
desertion. On his return to Dublin he was obliged to write to the English 
council for two thousand additional troops; yet even when these arrived he 
found that from desertion and other causes he could lead but four thousand 
men against O’ Neil. He therefore listened to a proposal of that chief for a 
conference. They met on the opposite banks of a stream ; a truce till the 
following May was agreed on, and Essex engaged to transmit to England 
the demands of O’ Neil, which were too high ever to be granted.’ 


Though Essex had received orders not to leave Ireland, he resolved to 
anticipate his enemies, who he was conscious had now a fair opportunity of 
injuring him in the royal mind, and on the morning of Michaelmas eve the 
queen saw him enter her chamber before she had finished dressing and 
throw 


[‘ So unexpected an issue of an enterprise, the fj\eatest and most expensive 
that Elizabeth had ever undertaken, provoked her extremely against Essex; 
and this disgust was much augmented by other circumstances of that 


they make themselves the echoes. But the very fidelity with -which they 
record them helps us to recover their true significance. 


As fragment 49 is for the period which precedes and prepares the elevation 
of Gyges, a leading document — in fact the only one which permits a 
reconstruction of the political situation of Asia towards the end of the 
eighth century — it will be better here to translate the first part, that which 
shows the antecedents of the Lydian revolution. 


“Alyattes, king of the Lydians, had twin sons, Cadys and Ardys. He left 
them the government and they reigned together, loving each other and 
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adored by the people. But the wife of Cadys, Damonno, entered into 
adulterous relations with a certain Spermos, her uncle’s cousin. The two 
culprits resolved to kill the king. To do this, Damonno gave him poison. 
Cadys fell ill, but without succumbing. A doctor cured him, and he enjoyed 
even better health than before. Furious, Damonno resolved to do away with 
the doctor. Judging that if she gave him poison he would avoid its effects by 
his science, she had a deep hole dug in her palace, caused it to be made 
invisible from the outside, put a couch above it, and placed others in a row 
beside it. Then inviting her enemy to a festival, she made him lie down 
where the trap was hidden. He fell to the bottom, when she covered the 
place with earth, and thus made him disappear. 


” It happened that in his turn Cadys died also. Then Damonno, gaining over 
a large number of the Lydians by bribery, in concert with Spermos, expelled 
King Ardys, her brother-in-law. Then she married her lover and proclaimed 
him king. 


” Ardys, who had fled precipitately with his wife and daughter, found 
himself at Cyme in such poverty that he was reduced to becoming first a 
ploughman, and then an innkeeper. Every time any Lydians came to his inn 


nobleman’s conduct. He wrote many letters to the queen and council full of 
peevish and impatient expressions: complaining of his enemies, lamenting 
that their calumnies should be believed against him, and discovering 
symptoms of a mind equally haughty and discontented. — Hume.i] 
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himself on his knees before her. Taken thus by surprise, she gave him her 
hand to kiss. He retired in high spirits, and was heard to thank God that 
though he had met with many storms abroad he had found a sweet calm at 
home. Before the day ended, however, the calm turned to a storm ; ^ the 
queen, who would not have her authority infringed, ordered him to confine 
himself to his room, and in a few days committed him to the custody of the 
lord-keeper Egerton. Anxiety of mind brought on him an attack of illness. 
Elizabeth, who really loved him, sent him some broth from her own table, 
and with tears in her eyes desired the physician to tell him that were it not 
for her honour she would visit him herself. 


After his recovery he was allowed to retire to his own house, where, in the 
society of his countess, the accomplished daughter of Walsingham and 
widow of Sir Philip Sidney, he devoted himself to literature, the study of 
which he had never neglected. The accounts of the success of Mountjoy, 
who had succeeded him in Ireland, and the injudicious expressions of the 
popular feelings in his favour, gave strength to the arguments of his 
enemies, and the queen directed that he should be examined before the 
privy council. He made no defence, throwing himself in a strain of affecting 
eloquence on the queen’s mercy. The sentence passed was that he should 
not exercise any of his offices, and should confine himself to his own 
house. He behaved with the greatest humility and submission, and would 
probably have recovered his former state of favour had not a slight 
circumstance occurred which caused his ruin. 


A monopoly of sweet wines had been given to Essex for a term which now 
expired. On his application for a renewal the queen refused, saying she 


must first learn its value, and that an unruly beast must be stinted in its 
provender. Essex now fancied there was a settled design to ruin him; he 
began to give ear to the evil suggestions of his secretary Cuffe and others 
who recommended violent courses; he increased the nmiiber of his 
dependents; he took the opinions of some divines on the lawfulness of using 
force against a sovereign. Some of the more zealous Puritan clergy (a party 
which, like Leicester, he always favoured) recommended his cause to the 
citizens in their lectures. He even opened a correspondence with the king of 
Scots, assuring him that Cecil and the other ministers were in favour of the 
Infanta, and advising him to assert his right to the succession, in which he 
offered to support him with his life and fortune. In his imprudence he could 
not refrain from using disparaging language of the queen. All this was 
conveyed to the queen’s ear by his enemies among the court ladies. 


Drury house, the residence of the earl of Southampton, was the place where 
the principal malcontents used to meet, but Essex himself never was 
present. Plans were formed for seizing the palace and obliging the queen to 
dismiss his enemies and alter her mode of governing. The suspicions of the 
ministers were awakened, and Essex was summoned before the council 
(February 7th, 1601). He feigned illness; in the night his friends resorted to 
him, and as next day was Sunday and the chief citizens would be assembled 
according to custom at Paul’s Cross, it was resolved to try to induce them to 
follow him to the palace. 


In the morning the lord-keeper and some others were sent to Essex house. 
They were admitted through the wicket, but their attendants were excluded, 


< “When I did come into her presence,” says Harrington, “she chafed much, 
walked fastly to and fro, looked with discomposure on her visngo, and I 
remember she catched my girdle when I kneeled to her, and swore, * By 
God’s son I am no queen ; that man is above me. Who gave him cominand 
to come here so soon ? I did send him on other business.’ “ 
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and after some altercation they were confined in one of the rooms. Essex 
then issued forth at the head of about eighty knights and gentlemen; on the 
way to the city he was joined by about two hundred others, but on reaching 
St. Paul’s he found no one there. He advanced, shouting, “For the queen! 
for the queen! a plot is laid for my life!” but few noticed him. Soon after the 
lords Burghley and Cumberland entered the city proclaiming him a traitor; 
he attempted to return home, but was repulsed by the guard at Ludgate; he 
then entered a boat at Queenhithe and returned by water. He found his 
prisoners gone; soldiers began to surround the house; cannon were brought 
from the Tower; Lord Sands advised a sally sword in hand, but Essex did 
not yet despair, and he surrendered on the promise of a fair trial. 


Essex and Southampton were brought to trial on the 19th before a jury of 
twenty-five peers. As some of them were his personal enemies, he claimed 
a right to challenge them, but this right was denied by the judges. The facts 
were easily proved, but Essex denied all intention of injuring the queen. 
They were found guilty. Essex said that for himself he should neither solicit 
nor refuse mercy, but he hoped the life of his friend would be spared, who 
had only acted from affection to him. Southampton threw himself 
immediately on the mercy of the queen. In prison Essex was attended by 
Ashton, his favourite divine, who awoke in his bosom such a degree of 
spiritual terror and remorse that he made a most ample confession. ^ It 
filled four sheets of paper; but its accuracy has been doubted, and his 
associates complained that he had loaded both hmiself and them with 
crimes of which neither he nor they were guilty. 


The eyes of the public were now fixed on Elizabeth. Some persons 
maintained that she had not the heart to put her former favourite to death — 
her affection would infallibly master her resentment ; others, that she dared 
not — revenge might urge him on the scaffold to reveal secrets disreputable 
to a maiden queen. But his enemies were industrious; and while they 
affected to remain neutral, clandestinely employed the services of certain 
females, whose credulity had been formerly deceived by the earl, and 
whose revenge was gratified by keeping alive the irritation of their mistress. 
From them Elizabeth heard tales of his profligacy, his arrogance, and his 
ingratitude to his benefactress, whom he had pronounced “an old woman, as 
crooked in mind as she was in body.” This insult to her “divine beauty” 


sunk deeply into her breast, and, jointly with his obstinacy in refusing to sue 
for mercy, steeled her against the apologies, the solicitations, and the tears 
of his friends. She signed the fatal warrant; but, with her usual indecision, 
first sent her kinsman, Edward Carey, to forbid, and then the lord Darcy to 
hasten, its execution. 


Essex’s death and character 


About eight in the morning, February 25th, Essex was led to the scaffold, 
which had been erected within the court of the Tower. He was attended by 
three divines, whose words, to use his own expression, had ploughed up his 
heart. Never did a prisoner behave with greater humility, or manifest a 
deeper sorrow. He acknowledged his numerous transgressions of the divine 
law; but when he came to his offence against the queen, he sought in vain 
for words to express his feelings. He called it ” a great sin, a bloody sin, a 
crying and infectious sin, for which he begged pardon of God and his 
sovereign.” Whether he still indulged a hope of pardon is uncertain; but it 
was remarked that he never mentioned his wife, or children, or friends ; that 
he took leave of no one, 
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not even of his acquaintances then present, and that when he knelt down to 
pray, he betrayed considerable agitation of mind. The first stroke took from 
him all sense of pain ; the third severed his head from the body. 


Thus, at the premature age of thirty-three, perished the gallant and aspiring 
Essex. At his first introduction to Elizabeth he had to contend against the 
dislike with which she viewed the son of a woman who had been her rival, 
and a successful rival, in the affections of Leicester. If he overcame this 
prejudice, it was not owing to personal beauty or exterior 
accomplishments.’ In these respects, if we except the exquisite symmetry 
of his hands, he was inferior to many gentlemen at court. But there was in 
him a frankness of disposition, a contempt of all disguise, an impetuosity of 


feeling, which prompted him to pour out his whole soul in conversation — 
qualities which captivated the old queen, fatigued as she was with the 
cautious and measured language of the politicians around her. She insisted 
on his constant presence at court, and undertook to form the young mind of 
her favourite ; but the scholar presumed to dispute the lessons of his 
teacher, and the spirit with which he opposed her chidings extorted her 
applause. In every quarrel his perseverance was victorious; and his 
vanquished mistress, in atonement for the pain which she had given, loaded 
him with caresses and favours. Hence he deduced a maxim, which, however 
it might succeed for a few years, finally brought him to the scaffold — that 
the queen might be driven, but could not be led ; that her obstinacy might 
be subdued by resistance, but could not be softened by submission. 


Contrary to the lot of most favourites, he had enjoyed at the same time the 
affection of the sovereign and of the people; and the popularity of the 
queen, which had long been on the wane, seemed to be buried in the same 
grave with her favourite. On her appearance in public, she was no longer 
greeted with the wonted acclamations, and her counsellors were received 
with loud expressions of insult and abhorrence. 


The death of Essex contributed to save the life of Southampton. But though 
the ministers solicited the queen in his favour, though they extorted from 
her a reprieve from the block, they could not obtain his discharge from the 
Tower. Cuffe, the secretary, and Merrick, the steward of Essex, suffered the 
usual punishment of traitors; which was commuted into decapitation in 
favour of Blount, his stepfather, and of Davers, the friend of Southampton. 
For it was in this ill-advised enterprise, as it had been in the more atrocious 
conspiracy of Babington: men risked their lives through affection for others. 
If Southampton adhered to Essex, or Davers to Southampton, it was 
because they deemed it a duty prescribed by friendship to live or perish 
together. 


The king of Scots, in consequence of his engagement with the conspirators, 
had previously appointed the earl of Mar, and Bruce, abbot of Kinross, his 
ambassadors to England. Though the failure of the attempt was known in 
Edinburgh before their departure, they were authorised to promise that 
James would put himself at the head of the party, if there still remained any 


reasonable prospect of success. They found the adiierents of Essex plunged 
in the deepest despair, the people in a state of discontent, and Cecil 
possessing in reality the exercise of the sovereign power. Veiling their 
object, they congratulated the queen on her escape from the control of the 
conspirators; affirmed in strong language the innocence of their master, not 
only as to that, but as to all other attempts against her life or authority; and 
demanded an addition to his annual pension, and a promise that nothing 
should be done to 


* He stooped forward, walked and danced ungracefully, and was slovenly in 
his dress. — WOTTON. i 
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the prejudice of his right to the succession. James dared not hope for 
success in this negotiation. He knew that Essex had betrayed the secret 
connection between them, and he expected every bad office from the 
presumed hostility of Cecil. 


But Cecil was a thoroughbred politician, who measured his friendships and 
enmities by his personal interest. When Elizabeth was tottering on the brink 
of the grave, it was not for him to brave the resentment of her successor. 
How the reconciliation was effected is not precisely stated; but the result 
appears to have been an agreement that all past causes of offence should be 
forgiven, that the king should receive an addition of two thousand pounds to 
his annuity, and that Cecil, with the aid of the lord Henry Howard, should 
silently pave the way for his succession at the death of Elizabeth. 


The secretary, however, required silence as an indispensable condition. 
Should the secret transpire, should even a suspicion be provoked of any 
concert between him and the Scottish king, the jealousy of Elizabeth would 
pronounce Cecil a traitor and James a rival; and it should be remembered 
that the court contained many who through interested motives would gladly 
infuse such notions into the royal mind. This advice was approved and 


adopted. The correspondence which followed between the parties was 
carefully concealed from the knowledge of the queen and the courtiers, and 
generally passed through the hands of the lord Henry Howard in England, 
and of Mar and Bruce in Scotland. Cecil continued to act as if he had no eye 
to the succession of James ; and James affected to speak of him as of one 
from whom he had no reason to expect any service. 


Essex, in his confession, had betrayed the project for his release from 
captivity, to which the lord Mount joy had formerly given his assent. 
Though that nobleman had conducted the war in Ireland with a vigour and 
success which raised him to a high pre-eminence above all former deputies, 
he knew that he had reason to dread the resentment of the queen, and had 
made every preparation to seek, at the first summons, an asylum on the 
Continent. Cecil, however, convinced her that it stood not with her interests 
to irritate a favourite general at the head of a victorious army. Dissembling 
her knowledge of his guilt, she acquainted him, in a long and gracious 
letter, with the trial and execution of Essex; assured him that in her distress 
it afforded her consolation to think of his loyalty and attachment. 


PAELIAMENT AND THE MONOPOLIES 


Elizabeth now summoned a parliament to meet at Westminster. Unwilling 
that men should notice her increasing infirmities, she opened the session 
with more than usual parade, October 27th, 1601 ; but her enfeebled frame 
was unable to support the weight of the royal robes, and she was actually 
sinking to the ground when the nearest nobleman caught and supported her 
in his arms. The only object of the minister was to obtain a supply of money 
for the Irish war, and his wish was gratified by the unexampled vote of four 
subsidies, and eight tenths and fifteenths. But if the members were liberal in 
their grant to the crown, they were obstinate in demanding the redress of 
their grievances. The great subject of complaint, both within and without 
the walls of parliament, was the multitude of monopolies bestowed by the 
queen on her favourites. By a monopoly was understood a patent signed by 
her, and vesting in an individual, as a reward for his real or pretended 
services, the exclusive right of vending some particular commodity. This 
custom began in the seventeenth year of her reign, and grew in a short time 
into an 
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intolerable abuse. If it supplied her with the means of satisfying 
importunate suitors without cost to herself, yet, to the public, each patent 
operated as a new tax on the consumer. Wine, vinegar, oil, salt, starch, tin, 
st^el, coals, and numerous other commodities, among which were several 
of the first necessity, and therefore of universal consumption, had of late 
years been advanced to double the usual price ; and the representatives of 
most counties and boroughs had been instructed by their constituents to 
demand the abolition of so oppressive a grievance. 


The motion was soon made : by the advisers of the crown it was met with 
the argument that the granting of monopolies was a branch of the 
prerogative ; that whoever only touched the prerogative would incur the 
royal indignation; that to proceed by bill was useless and unwise, because, 
though the two houses might pretend ” to tie the queen’s hands by act of 
parliament, she still could loose them at her pleasure”; and that the speaker 
was blamable to admit such motions, contrary to the royal commandment 
given at the opening of the session. It was, however, replied, that the 
patentees were the blood-suckers of the commonwealth; that the people 
could no longer bear such burdens ; that the close of the last parliament had 
shown how little redress was to be expected from petition; and that the only 
sure remedy was to abolish all monopolies by statute. 


This perseverance of the commons shook the resolution of the minister, 
who was terrified by the execrations of the people as he hastened in his 
carriage through the streets; and subdued the obstinacy of the queen, who, 
though she annually became more attached to what she deemed the rights of 
the crown, yielded at length to his suggestions and entreaties. The 
commons, happy to obtain 


redress without engaging in a contest with their sovereign, returned her 
thanl<5 in language little short of blasphemy, d 


The only event of much importance in the remainder of the queen’s reign 
was the reduction of Tyrone and the other Irish chiefs by the deputy Mount 
joy (1602). The king of Spain had sent a body of six thousand men to their 
aid imder Juan de Aguilar and Alfonso Ocampo, but these generals were 
obliged to capitulate to the lord-deputy at Kinsale and Baltimore.’ 


The time so long dreaded by the queen had at length arrived when, to use 
her own expression, men would turn their backs on the setting, to worship 


the rising sun. It was in vain that she affected the vigour and gaiety of youth 
A 


Ag4: 
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* At this time the queen had a new favourite, the young earl of Clanricarde. 
“He resembles much the late earl of Essex, and is growing to be a 
favourite.” August 2.5th. “Flatterers say that he resembles Essex; the queen 
dissembles, and says that she cannot love him, inasmuch as he recalls her 
sorrow for that nobleman.” — Beaumont.^ By mistake he is called 
Clancarty in Von Raumer.’ 
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that in opposition to the unanimous advice of the council she persisted in 
making her annual progress ; and that every other day she fatigued her 
decrepit frame with riding on horseback to view the labours of the chase 
and the other sports of the field. No art could conceal her age and 
infirmities from the knowledge of her subjects; the consequences of her 
approaching demise became the general topic of conversation at court, and 
every man who dared to give an opinion was careful to name as her 
successor the king of Scots. The question of the succession was as warmly 
agitated among the exiles abroad as among the courtiers and poHticians at 
home. The reader is acquainted with the plan of the Spanish faction to place 
the Infanta on the English throne. As long as she was at liberty to marry 
either the king of Scots or an English nobleman, it was hoped that the 
nation might be induced to admit her claim ; but from the moment of her 
union wdth the archduke Albert, the most sanguine of her partisans began to 
despond. But there could be no doubt that on the death of Elizabeth many 
competitors would appear ; and that on such an occasion the Catholic 
monarchs, in union with the Catholic natives, might form a powerful party 
in favour of a Catholic claimant. 


Attempts had formerly been made to steal away the lady Arabella Stuart as 
a dangerous rival to the Infanta ; she now became the favourite of the 
faction ; it was proposed that she should marry the cardinal Farnese, who 
could trace his descent from John of Gaunt, and that all Catholics should be 
exhorted to support their united pretensions. When this visionary scheme 
was suggested to Clement VIII, he appeared to entertain it with pleasure, 
but was careful not to coimiiit himself by any public avowal of his 
sentiments. 


Elizabeth’s last illness 


Elizabeth had surprised the nations of Europe by the splendour of her 
course ; she was destined to close the evening of her life in gloom and 
sorrow. The bodily infirmities which she suffered may have been the 
consequences of age; her mental afflictions are usually traced by historians 
to regret for the execution of Essex. That she occasionally bewailed his fate, 
that she accused herself of precipitation and cruelty, is not improbable; but 


he received them with extreme urbanity ; nor did he rest until they were his 
friends. This conduct made Spermos anxious. So he sent a brigand to Cyme, 
named Kerses, instructed to kill the exile. As a reward Kerses was to marry 
the daughter of the usurper and receive a present of a thousand stateres. 


” On arriving at Cyme the bandit presented himself at the inn of Ardys. The 
royal innkeeper was just as polite to him as to others. Kerses was charmed 
with his manners, and became enamored of his daughter, who busied herself 
with domestic cares. He asked her in marriage, promising her father in 
return that he would render him an exceptional favour. At first, Ardys, who 
despised the suitor’s base condition, and who was a thorough aristocrat, 
refused to give his daughter. But, led away at length by the assurances of 
the wooer, he ended by granting his request. The agreement made, Kerses 
revealed the object of his journey. Spermos, in exchange for Ardys’ head, 
had offered him his daughter, but Kerses wanted Ardys’ daughter, and to 
win her he would bring the exile his enemy’s head. Ardys approved. Kerses 
cut off the long hair he had hitherto worn. Then, having furnished himself 
with a wooden head, sculptured in the image of the outlaw, and having put 
on it the wig, he set out for Lydia. Spermos, learning the return of his 
emissary, ran to question him. 


“<All is done,’ Kerses assured him. (He had taken the precaution to hide the 
head in a little room.) ‘Well,’ answered the other, ‘show me the head you 
brought back.’ ‘No,’ said the bandit, ‘not before this crowd. Come and see 
it in secret at the house.’ ‘So be it,’ replied Spermos. The wooden figure lay 
on the ground. Kerses showed it to his accomplice, who bent over to 
recognise it. Immediately the brigand struck Spermos with his sword, 
knocked him down, cut off his head, opened the door, and went to rejoin 
Ardys. 


” At the end of some time the Lydians, who were awaiting Spermos, not 
seeing him appear, entered the house and saw a decapitated corpse. This 
spectacle, instead of distressing, gave them pleasure, for the usurper was a 
bad man, and in his reign a drought had desolated the earth. Thus Spermos 
perished, having held power two 3’ears. He is not inscribed on the royal 


there were disclosures in his confession to which her subsequent 
melancholy may with greater probability be ascribed. From that document 
she learned the unwelcome and distressing truth that she had lived too long 
; that her favourites looked with impatience to the moment which would 
free them from her control ; and that the very men on whose loyalty she had 
hitherto reposed with confidence had already proved unfaithful to her. She 
became pensive and taciturn ; she sat whole days by herself, indulging in 
the most gloomy reflections; every rumour agitated her with new and 
imaginary terrors; and the solitude of her court, the opposition of the 
commons to her prerogative, and the silence of the citizens when she 
appeared in public, were taken by her for proofs that she had survived her 
popularity, and was become an object of aversion to her subjects. Under 
these impressions, she assured the French ambassador that she had grown 
weary of her very existence. 


Sir John Harington, her godson, who visited the court about seven months 
after the death of Essex, has described in a private letter the state in which 
he found the queen. She was altered in her features and reduced to a 
skeleton. Her food was nothing but manchet bread and succory pottage. Her 
taste for dress was gone. She had not changed her clothes for many days. 
Nothing could please her ; she was the torment of the ladies who waited on 
her person. 


THE DEATH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


(From the painting by Paul Dflaroche, in the Lo\ivre) 
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She stamped with her feet, and swore violently at the objects of her anger. 
For her protection she had ordered a sword to be placed by her table, which 
she often took in her hand and thrust with violence into the tapestry of her 


chamber. In January, 1603, she was troubled with a cold, and about the end 
of the month removed, on a wet and stormy day, from Westminster to 
Richmond. Her indisposition increased, but with her characteristic 
obstinacy she refused the advice of her physicians. Loss of appetite was 
accompanied with lowness of spirits, and to add to her distress it chanced 
that her intimate friend, the countess of Nottingham, died. Elizabeth now 
spent her days and nights in sighs and tears. 


In the first week of March all the symptoms of her disorder were 
considerably aggravated ; she lay during some hours in a state of stupor, 
rallied for a day or two, and then relapsed. The council, having learned 
from the physicians that her recovery was hopeless, prepared to fulfil their 
engagements with the king of Scots, by providing for his peaceable 
succession to the throne. The lord-admiral, the lord-keeper, and the 
secretary remained with the queen at Richmond; the others repaired to 
Whitehall. Orders were issued for the immediate arrest and transportation to 
Holland of all vagrants and unknown persons found in London or 
Westminster ; a guard was posted at the exchequer ; the great horses were 
brought up from Reading ; the court was supplied with arms and 
ammunition; and several gentlemen, “hunger-starved for innovation,” and 
therefore objects of suspicion, were conveyed prisoners to the Tower. 


The queen, during the paroxysms of her disorder, had been alarmed at the 
frightful phantoms conjured up by her imagination. At length she 
obstinately refused to return to her bed, and sat both day and night on a 
stool bolstered up with cushions, having her finger in her mouth and her 
eyes fixed on the floor, seldom condescending to speak, and rejecting every 
offer of nourishment. The bishops and the lords of the council advised and 
entreated in vain. For them all, with the exception of the lord-admiral, she 
expressed the most profound contempt. He was of her own blood , from 
him she consented to accept a basin of broth ; but when he urged her to 
return to her bed, she replied that if he had seen what she saw there he 
would never make the request. To Cecil, who asked if she had seen spirits, 
she answered that it was an idle question beneath her notice. He insisted 
that she must go to bed, if it were only to satisfy her people. ” Must! ” she 
exclaimed, ” is ‘ must ‘ a word to be addressed to princes? Little man, little 
man, thy father, if he had been alive, durst not have used that word; but thou 


art grown presumptuous because thou knowest that I shall die.” Ordering 
the others to depart, she called the lord-admiral to her, saying in a piteous 
tone, “My lord, I am tied with an iron collar about my neck.” He sought to 
console her, but she replied, “No; I am tied, and the case is altered with 
me.” 


At the commencement of her illness the queen had been heard to say that 
she would leave the crown to the right heir ; it was now deemed advisable 
to elicit from her a less equivocal declaration on behalf of the king of Scots. 
On the last night of her life the three lords waited upon her. According to 
the narrative of the maid of honour who was present, the persons first 
mention(H] to the queen by the lords were the king of France and the king 
of Scotland, The queen neither spoke nor stirred. The third name was that of 
the lord Beauchamp.i At the sound her spirit was roused.’ She replied, 
“My Seat 


* Lord Beauchamp was the fruit of tlie furtive marriage 1)etween Lord 
Hertford and the lady Catherine Grey, and consequently heir to the 
pretensions of the house of Suffolk. This was the reason why he was 
named, and also why the queen used the expression “a ras- 
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has been the seat of kings; I will have no rascal’s son, but a king.” When 
asked to explain, she said, “Who should that be but our cousin of 
Scotland?” During the day she became speechless. In the afternoon, when 
the priniate and the other prelates had left her, the councillors returned, and 
Cecil asked her if she still continued in her resolution, ” whereat suddenly 
heaving herself upwards in her bed and pulling her arms out of bed, she 
held her hands jointly over her head in form of a crown.” At six in the 
evening she made signs for the archbishop and her chaplains. The primate 
examined her of her faith ; she replied by signs ; he prayed at her desire till 
it was late in the night. He then retired, and at the hour of three in the 


morning, March 24th, 1603, the queen gently yielded up her spirit. At ten 
o’clock King James was proclaimed. 


This great queen had nearly attained the age of seventy years, during forty- 
five of which she had occupied the throne.’ 


lingard’s estimate of Elizabeth’s character 


In the judgment of her contemporaries — and that judgment has been 
ratified by the consent of posterity — Elizabeth was numbered among the 
greatest and the most fortunate of our princes. The tranquillity which, 
during a reign of nearly half a century, she maintained within her 
dominions, while the neighbouring nations were convulsed with intestine 
dissensions, was taken as a proof of the wisdom or the vigour of her 
government; and her successful resistance against the Spanish monarch, the 
severe injuries which she inflicted on that lord of so many kingdoms, and 
the spirit displayed by her fleets and annies, in expeditions to France and 
the Netherlands, to Spain, to the West and even the East Indies, served to 
give to the world an exalted notion of her military and naval power. When 
she came to the throne, England ranked only among the secondary 
kingdoms ; before her death, it had risen to a level with the first nations in 
Europe. 


Of this rise two causes may be assigned. The one, though more remote, was 
that spirit of commercial enterprise which had revived in the reign of Mary 
and was carefully fostered in that of Elizabeth by the patronage of the 
sovereign and the co-operation of the great. Its benefits were not confined 
to the trading and seafaring classes, the two interests more immediately 
concerned. It gave a new tone to the public mind, and diffused a new energy 
through all ranks of men. The other cause may be discovered in the system 
of foreign policy adopted by the ministers — a policy, indeed, which it may 
be difficult to reconcile with honesty and good faith, but which in the result 
proved eminently successful. The reader has seen them perpetually on the 
watch to sow the seeds of dissension, to foment the spirit of resistance, and 
to aid the efforts of rebellion in the neighbouring nations. In Scotland the 
authority of the crown was almost annihilated ; France was reduced to an 
unexampled state of anarchy, poverty, and distress; and Spain beheld with 
dismay her wealth continually absorbed, and her armies annually perishing 


among the dikes and sandbanks of the Low Countries. The depression of 
these powers, if not a positive, was a relative benefit. As other princes 
descended, the English queen appeared to rise on the scale of reputation and 
power. 


In what proportion the merit or demerit of these and of other measures 
should be shared between Elizabeth and her counsellors, it is impossible to 


cal’s son.” Lingard d denies the story that Elizabeth indicated James by a 
sign, but it is generally accepted. 
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determine. On many subjects she could see only with their eyes and hear 
with their ears, yet it is evident that her judgment or her conscience 
frequently disapproved of their advice. Sometimes, after a long struggle, 
they submitted to her wisdom or obstinacy; sometimes she was terrified or 
seduced into the surrender of her own opinion; generally a compromise was 
effected by mutual concessions. This appears to have happened on most 
debates of importance, and particularly with respect to the treatment of the 
unfortunate queen of Scots. Elizabeth may perhaps have dissembled; she 
may have been actuated by jealousy or hatred; but if we condemn, we 
should also remember the arts and frauds of the men by whom she was 
surrounded, the false information which they supplied, the imaginary 
dangers which they created, and the despatches which they dictated in 
England to be forwarded to the queen through the ambassadors in foreign 
courts, as the result of their own judgment and observation. 


It may be that the habitual irresolution of Elizabeth was partially owing to 
her discovery of such practices ; but there is reason to believe that it was a 
weakness inherent in the constitution of her mind. To deliberate, appears to 
have been her delight ; to resolve, her torment. She would receive advice 
from any, from foreigners as well as natives, from the ladies of her 
bedchamber no less than the lords of her council; but her distrust begot 


hesitation, and she always suspected that some interested motive lurked 
under the pretence of zeal for her service. Hence she often suffered months, 
sometimes years, to roU away before she came to a conclusion; and then it 
required the same industry and address to keep her steady to her purpose as 
it had already cost to bring her to it. 


The ministers, in their confidential correspondence, perpetually lamented 
this infirmity in the queen; in public they employed all their ingenuity to 
screen it from notice, and to give the semblance of wisdom to that which, in 
their own judgment, they characterised as folly. 


Besides irresolution, there was in Elizabeth another quality equally, perhaps 
more, mortifying to her counsellors and favourites : her care to improve her 
revenue, her reluctance to part with her money. That frugality in a sovereign 
is a virtue deserving the highest praise could not be denied; but they 
contended that in their mistress it had degenerated into parsimony, if not 
into avarice. Their salaries were, indeed, low ; she distributed her gratuities 
with a sparing hand; and the more honest among them injured their fortunes 
in her service ; yet there were others who, by the sale of places and of 
patronage, by grants and monopolies, were able to amass considerable 
wealth, or to spend with a profusion almost unexampled among subjects. 
The truth, however, was, that the foreign policy of the cabinet had plunged 
the queen into a gulf of unfathomable expense. Her connection with the 
insurgents in so many different countries, the support of a standing army in 
Holland, her long war with Spain, and the repeated attempts to suppress the 
rebellion of Tyrone, were continual drains upon the treasury, which the 
revenue of the crown, with every adventitious aid of subsidies, loans, fines, 
and forfeitures, was unable to supply. Her poverty increased as her wants 
multiplied. All her efforts were cramped ; expeditions were calculated on 
too limited a scale, 


It is, moreover, observed by one who had tlie means of judging, that “when 
the busy-nesse did turn to better advanta<:;e, she did nioste cunningly 
commit the p;ood issue to hirown honour and understandinge; but, when 
ought fell oute oontrarie to hir wyll and intente, the council were in great 
straite to defende their owne actinge, and not blemyshe the queen’s goode 
judgmente. Herein hir wyse men did oft lackc more wysdome; and tlie lorde 


treasurer woude ofte shed a plenty of tears on any miscarriage, well 
knowynge the difficulte parte was, not so muche to mende the matter itself 
as his mistresse’s humour.” — Harrington.” 
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and for too short a period ; and the very apprehension of present served 
only to entail on her future and enormous expense. 


An intelligent foreigner had described Elizabeth, while she was yet a 
subject, as haughty and overbearing; on the throne she was careful to 
display that notion of her own importance, that contempt of all beneath her, 
and that courage in the time of danger, which were characteristic of the 
Tudors. She seemed to have forgotten that she ever had a mother, but was 
proud to remind both herself and others that she was the daughter of a 
powerful monarch, of Henry VIII. On occasions of ceremony she appeared 
in all her splendour, accompanied by the great officers of state, and with a 
numerous retinue of lords and ladies dressed in their most gorgeous apparel. 
In reading descriptions of her court, we may sometimes fancy ourselves 
transported into the palace of an eastern princess. When Hentzner”’ saw her 
she was proceeding on a Sunday from her own apartment to the chapel. 
First appeared a number of gentlemen, barons, earls, and knights of the 
garter; then came the chancellor with the seals, between two lords carrying 
the sceptre and the sword. Elizabeth followed; and wherever she cast her 
eyes, the spectators instantly fell on their knees. 


She was then in her sixty-fifth year. She wore false hair of a red colour, 
surmounted with a crown of gold. The wrinkles of age were imprinted on 
her face ; her eyes were small, her teeth black, her nose prominent. The 
collar of the garter hung from her neck, and her bosom was uncovered, as 
became an unmarried queen. Her train, of great length, was borne by a 
marchioness; behind her followed a number of noble ladies, mostly dressed 


in white ; and on each side stood a line of gentlemen pensioners, with their 
gilt battle-axes and in splendid uniforms. 


Yet while she maintained this state in public and in the palace, while she 
taught the proudest of the nobility to feel the distance between themselves 
and their sovereign, she condescended to court the goodwill of the common 
people. In the country they had access to her at all times ; neither their 
rudeness nor importunity appeared to offend her ; she received their 
petitions with an air of pleasure, thanked them for their expressions of 
attachment, and sought the opportunity of entering into private conversation 
with individuals. Her progresses were undoubtedly undertaken for pleasure 
; but she made them subservient to policy, and increased her popularity by 
her affability and condescension to the private inhabitants of the counties in 
which she made her temporary abode. 


From the elevation of the throne, we may now follow her into the privacy of 
domestic life. Her natural abilities were great; she had studied under 
experienced masters; and her stock of literature was much more ample than 
that of most females of the age. Like her sister Mary, she possessed a 
knowledge of five languages ; but Mary did not venture to converse in 
Italian, neither could she construe the Greek Testament, like Elizabeth. The 
queen is said to have excelled on the virginals, and to have understood the 
most difficult music. But dancing was her principal delight, and in that 
exercise she displayed a grace and spirit which were universally admired. 
She retained her partiality for it to the last; few days passed in which the 
young nobility of the court were not called to dance before their sovereign; 
and the queen herself condescended to perform her part in a galliard with 
the duke of Nevers, at the age of sixty-nine. 


Of her vanity the reader will have noticed several instances in the preceding 


pages; there remains one of a more extraordinary description. It is seldom 
that females have the boldness to become the heralds of their own 
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charms; but Elizabeth by proclamation announced to her people that none 
of the portraits which had hitherto been taken of her person did justice to 
the original; that at the request of her council she had resolved to procure an 
exact likeness from the pencil of some able artist ; that it should soon be 
published for the gratification of her loving subjects; and that on this 
account she strictly forbade all persons whomsoever to paint or engrave any 
new portraits of her features without license, or to show or publish any of 
the old portraits till they had been reformed according to the copy to be set 
forth by authority. 


The courtiers soon discovered how greedy their sovereign was of flattery. If 
they sought to please, they were careful to admire ; and adulation the most 
fulsome and extravagant was accepted by the queen with gratitude and 
rewarded with bounty. Neither was her appetite for praise cloyed ; it seemed 
rather to become more craving by enjoyment. After she had passed her 
grand climacteric, she exacted the same homage to her faded charms as had 
been paid to her youth ; and all who addressed her were still careful to 
express their admiration of her beauty in the language of oriental hyperbole. 


But however highly she might think of her person, she did not despise the 
aid of external ornament. At her death two — some say three — thousand 
dresses were found in her wardrobe, with a numerous collection of 
jewellery, for the most part presents which she had received from 
petitioners, from her courtiers on her saint’s day, and at the beginning of 
each year, and from the noblemen and gentlemen whose houses she had 
honoured with her presence. To the austere notions of the bishop of London 
this love of finery appeared unbecoming her age, and in his sermon he 
endeavoured to raise her thoughts from the ornaments of dress to the riches 
of heaven ; but she told her ladies that if he touched upon that subject again, 
she would fit him for heaven. He should walk there without a staff, and 
leave his mantle behind him. In her temper Elizabeth seemed to have 
inherited the irritability of her father. The least inattention, the slightest 
provocation, would throw her into a passion. At all times her discourse was 
sprinkled with oaths ; in the sallies of her anger it abounded with 
imprecations and abuse. Nor did she content herself with words ; not only 
the ladies about her person, but her courtiers and the highest officers in the 
state, felt the weight of her hands. She collared Hatton, she gave a blow on 


the ear to the earl marshal, and she spat on Sir Matthew Arundel, with the 
foppery of whose dress she was offended. 


To her first parliament she had expressed a wish that on her tomb might be 
inscribed the title of “the virgin queen.” But the woman who despises the 
safeguards must be content to forfeit the reputation of chastity. It was not 
long before her familiarity with Dudley provoked dishonourable reports. At 
first they gave her pain, but her feelings were soon blunted by passion ; in 
the face of the whole court she assigned to her supposed paramour an 
apartment contiguous to her own bedchamber, and by this indecent act 
proved that she was become regardless of her character and callous to every 
sense of shame. ^ 


‘ Quandra, bishop of Aquila, the Spanish ambassador in the beginning of 
1561, informs the king that, according; to common behef, the queen “Hved 
with Dudley”; that in one of his audiences Elizabeth spoke to him 
respecting this report, and, in proof of its improbability, showed him the 
situation of her apartment and bedchamber, la dispostcion de su camera y 
alcoha. But in a short time she deprived herself of this plea. Under the 
pretext that Dud-ley’s apartment in a lower story of the palace was 
unhealthy, she removed him to another, contiguous to her own chamber; 
una habitacion alta junto a su camera, pretestando que la que tenia era mal 
sana. In September of the same year these rumours derived additional credit 
from the change in the queen’s appearance. “La reigna (a lo que entiendo) 
se hace hydropica, 
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But Dudley, though the most favoured, was not considered as her only 
lover; among his rivals were numbered Hatton, and Raleigh, and Oxford, 
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list. However, Kerses, in fleeing, came across an inn. He went in, and being 
very joyful at having succeeded in his enterprise, he drank to excess. In his 
drunkenness he confided in the tavern-keeper, and showed him the head of 
Spermos. The latter, judging from this that Ardys would recover the throne, 
managed to make the bandit hopelessly drunk, and killed him ; then 
carrying his head and that of Spermos, went to find the fallen prince. 


” When he had come to him : ‘ I bring,’ he cried, ‘the greatest blessing 
possible.’ ‘What is that ?’ asked the other. “That Spermos is dead, and that 
Kerses is not my son-in-law ? There could be no greater blessing for me.’ 
Thyessos — such was the innkeeper’s name — answered, “That is exactly 
what I bring,’ and he showed the two heads. ‘ What do you want for this 
service ? ‘ asked Ardys of him. ‘ Oh, as for myself,’ answered Thyessos, ‘ I 
ask neither your daughter nor your gold. But I desire that when you are king 
you shall make my tavern exempt from taxation.’ ‘That I will promise,’ 
answered Ardys. 


” As time went on, Thyessos became enriched by the revenue of his inn. He 
opened a market near his house, and there consecrated a temple to Her-mes. 
The place thenceforth took the name of Hermaion-Thyessou. 


” With regard to Ardys, he was recalled to the throne by the Lydians, who 
sent an embassy composed partly of Heraclids. After his restoration he 
brought back to Lydia the happy days of Alcimus. He was a just man, and 
his subjects adored him. It was he who took a census of the army, which 
was composed principally of cavalry. We are told he found it to contain as 
many as thirty thousand riders. 


” In his old age Ardys had for favourite a prince of the Mermnadian line, 
Dascylus, son of Gyges. This Dascylus gradually got all the power into his 
hands. So the king’s son, Alyattes, fearing that on his father’s death he 
would seize supreme power, secretly assassinated him. Fearing for her life, 
the victim’s widow, then pregnant, took refuge in Phrygia, of which place 
she was a native. At the news of the murder, Ardys, consumed with anger, 
convoked the Lydians in assembly. As his great age rendered him helpless, 
he was borne to the meeting in a litter. Before all the people he denounced 


and Blount, and Simier, and Anjou ; and it was afterwards believed, 
according to Osborn,o that her licentious habits survived even when the fire 
of wantonness had been quenched by the chill of age. The court imitated the 
manners of the sovereign. It was a place in which, according to Faunt,P ” all 
enormities reigned in the highest degree,” ^ or according to Harington,/ 
“where there was no love but that of the lusty god of gallantry, Asmodeus.” 
Elizabeth firmly believed and zealously upheld the principles of 
government established by her father — the exercise of absolute authority 
by the 


sovereign, and the duty of passive obedience in the subject. The doctrine 
with which the lord-keeper Bacon opened her first parliament was 
indefatigabl}” inculcated by all his successors during her reign, that if the 
queen consulted the two houses it was through choice, not through 
necessity, to the end that her laws might be more satisfactory to her people, 
not that they might derive any force from their assent. 


An intolerable grievance was the discretionary power assumed by the queen 
of gratifying her caprice or resentment by the restraint or imprisonment of 
those who had given her offence. Such persons were ordered to present 
themselves daily before the council till they should receive further notice, 
or to confine themselves within their o\vn doors, or were given in custody 
to some other person, or were thrown into a public prison. In this state they 
remained, according to the royal pleasure, for weeks, or months, or years, 
till they could obtain their liberty by their submission, or through the 
intercession of their friends, or with the payment of a valuable composition. 
The queen was not sparing of the blood of her subjects. The statutes 
inflicting death for religious opinion have been already noticed. In addition, 
many new felonies and new treasons were created during her reign ; and the 
ingenuity of the judges gave to these enactments the most extensive 
applica-y comienza ya a hincharse notablemente ... lo que se parece es que 
anda discarda y flaca en extremo, y con un color de muerta ... que la 
marquesa di Noramton y milady Coban tengan a la reyna par pelegrosa y 
hydropica, no hay duda.” The original despatches are at Simancas, with 
several letters from an English lady, formerly knowTi to Philip (probably 
the marchioness of Winchester), describing in strong colours the dissolute 
manners both of Elizabeth and her court. Philip II received at court a 


supposed son of Elizabeth and Leicester. [‘ Keightleye discounts the 
complaint of this “rigid querulous Puritan; as if there ever was a court 
which would not appear licentious and dissolute in the eyes of an austere 
religionist.” | 
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tion. In 1595 some apprentices in London conspired to release their 
companions who had been condemned by the Star Chamber to suffer 
punishment for a riot; in 1597 a number of peasants in Oxfordshire 
assembled to break down enclosures and restore tillage ; each of these 
offences, as it opposed the execution of the law, was pronounced treason by 
the judges; and both the apprentices in London and the men of Oxfordshire 
suffered the barbarous death of traitors. 


We are told that her parsimony was a blessing to the subject, and that the 
pecuniary aids voted to her by parliament were few and inconsiderable in 
proportion to the length of her reign. They amounted to twenty subsidies, 
thirty tenths, and forty fifteenths. We know not how we are to arrive at the 
exact value of these grants, but they certainly exceed the average of the 
preceding reigns ; and to them must be added the fines of recusants, the 
profits of monopolies, and the moneys raised by forced loans ; of which it is 
observed by Naunton,? that “she left more debts unpaid, taken upon credit 
of her pri'y seals, than her progenitors did take, or could have taken up, that 
were a hundred years before her.” 


The historians who celebrate the golden days of Elizabeth have described 
with a glowing pencil the happiness of the people under her sway. To them 
might be opposed the dismal picture of national misery drawn by the 
Catholic writers of the same period. But both have taken too contracted a 
view of the subject. Religious dissension had divided the nation into 
opposite parties of almost equal numbers, the oppressors and the oppressed. 
Under the operation of the penal statutes many ancient and opulent families 
had been ground to the dust ; new families had sprung up in their place ; 
and these, as they shared the plunder, naturally eulogised the system to 
which they owed their wealth and their ascendancy. But their prosperity 
w^as not the prosperity of the nation; it was that of one half obtained at the 
expense of the other. It is evident that neither Elizabeth nor her ministers 
understood the benefits of civil and religious liberty. The prerogatives 
which she so highly prized have long since withered away; the bloody code 
which she enacted against the rights of conscience has ceased to stain the 
pages of the statute-book ; and the result has proved that the abolition of 
despotism and intolerance adds no less to the stability of the throne than to 
the happiness of the people.’ 


HUME CONCERNING ELIZABETH’S CHARACTER 


Mary Stuart’s animosity against Elizabeth may easily be conceived, and it 
broke out in an incident which may appear curious. While the former queen 
was kept in custody by the earl of Shrewsbury she lived during a long time 
in great intimacy with the countess; but that lady entertaining a jealousy of 
an amour between her and the earl, their friendship was converted into 
enmity, and Mary took a method of revenge which at once gratified her 
Spite against the countess and that against Elizabeth. She wrote to the 
queen, informing her of all the malicious scandalous stories which, she said, 
the countess of Shrewsbury had reported of her : That Elizabeth had given a 
promise of marriage to a certain person, whom she afterwards often 
admitted to her bed ; that she had been equally indulgent to Simier, the 
French agent, and to the duke of Anjou ; that Hatton was also one of her 
paramours, who was even disgusted with her excessive love and fondness; 
that though she was, on other occasions, avaricious to the last degree, as 
well as ungrateful, and kind to very few, she spared no expense in gratifying 
her amorous pas-438 THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
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sions; that notwithstanding her licentious amours, she was not made hke 
other women, and all those who courted her marriage would in the end be 
disappointed ; that she was so conceited of her beauty as to swallow the 
most extravagant flattery from her courtiers, who could not, on these 
occasions, forbear even sneering at her for her folly ; that it was usual for 
them to tell her that the lustre of her beauty dazzled them like that of the 
sun, and they could not behold it with a fixed eye. She added that the 
countess had said that Mary’s best policy would be to engage her son to 
make love to the queen; nor was there any danger that such a proposal 
would be taken for mockery ; so ridiculous was the opinion which she had 
entertained of her own charms. 


She pretended that the countess had represented her as no less odious in her 
temper than profligate in her manners and absurd in her vanity; that she had 
so beaten a young woman of the name of Scudamore as to break that lady’s 
finger, and in order to cover over the matter, it was pretended that the 
accident had proceeded from the fall of a candlestick; that she had cut 
another across the hand with a knife, who had been so unfortunate as to 
offend her, Mary added, that the countess had informed her that Elizabeth 
had suborned Rolstone to pretend friendship to her in order to debauch her, 
and thereby throw infamy on her rival. 


This imprudent and malicious letter was written a very little before the 
detection of Mary’s conspiracy, and contributed, no doubt, to render the 
proceedings against her the more rigorous. How far all these imputations 
against Elizabeth can be credited may perhaps appear doubtful; but her 
extreme fondness for Leicester, liatton, and Essex, not to mention Mountjoy 
and others, with the curious passages between her and Admiral Seymour, 
contained in Haynes, render her chastity very much to be suspected. 


Her self-conceit with regard to beauty we know from other undoubted 
authority to have been extravagant. Even when she was a very old woman, 
she allowed her courtiers to flatter her with regard to her “excellent 
beauties.” Her passionate temper may also be proved from many lively 
instances, and it was not unusual with her to beat her maids of honour. The 
blow she gave to Essex before the privy council is another instance. There 


remains in the Museum a letter of the earl of Huntingdon’s in which he 
complains grievously of the queen’s pinching his wife very sorely on 
account of some quarrel between them. Had this princess been born in a 
private station, she would not have been very amiable; but her absolute 
authority, at the same time that it gave an uncontrolling swing to her violent 
passions, enabled her to compensate her infirmities by many great and 
signal virtues. 


Most of Queen Elizabeth’s courtiers feigned love and desire towards her, 
and addressed themselves to her in the style of passion and gallantry. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, having fallen into disgrace, wrote the following letter to his 
friend Sir Robert Cecil, with a view, no doubt, of having it shown to the 
queen : 


” My heart was never broke till this day, that I hear the queen goes away so 
far off”, whom I have followed so many years with so great love and desire 
in so many journeys, and am now left behind her in a dark prison all alone. 
While she was yet near at hand, that I might hear of her once in two or three 
days, my sorrows were the less; but even now my heart is cast into the 
depth of all misery. I, that was wont to behold her riding like Alexander, 
hunting like Diana, walking like Venus, the gentle wind blowing her fair 
hair about her pure cheeks, like a nymph, sometimes sitting in the shade 
like a goddess, sometimes singing like an angel, sometimes playing like 
Orpheus ; behold the sorrow of this world! once amiss hath bereaved me of 
all. O glory that only 
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shineth in misfortune! what is become of thy assurance? All wounds have 
scars but that of fantasy, all affections their relenting but that of woman- 
kind. Who is the judge of friendship but adversity, or when is grace 
witnessed but in offences ? There were no divinity but by reason of 
compassion ; for revenges are brutish and mortal. All those times past, the 
loves, the sighs, the sorrows, the desires, cannot they weigh down one frail 


misfortune ? Cannot one drop of gall be hid in so great heaps of sweetness ? 
I may then conclude, Spes and fortuna, valete. She is gone in whom I 
trusted, and of me hath not one thought of mercy, nor any respect of that 
which was. Do with me now, therefore, what you list. I am more weary of 
life than they are desirous I should perish; which if it had been for her, as it 
is by her, I had been too happily born.” 


It is to be remarked that this nymph, Venus, goddess, angel, was then about 
sixty. Yet five or six years after she allowed the same language to be held to 
her.* 


creighton’s estimate 


Elizabeth’s imperishable claim to greatness lies in her instinctive sympathy 
with her people. She felt, rather than understood, the possibilities which lay 
before England, and she set herself the task of slowly exhibiting and 
impressing them on the national mind. She educated Englishmen to a 
perception of England’s destiny, and for this purpose fixed England’s 
attention upon itself. 


Personally, she was attracted by physical endowments, and let herself go in 
accordance with her feelings up to a certain point. But she was both 
intellectually and emotionally cold. In politics and in private life alike she 
cared little for decorum, because she knew that she could stop short 
whenever prudence made it needful. 


Elizabeth was hailed at her accession as being “mere English” ; and “mere 
English” she remained. Round her, with all her faults, the England which 
we know grew into the consciousness of its destiny. 


BACON S ESTIMATE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Elizabeth both in her nature and her fortune was a wonderful person among 
women, a memorable person among princes. The government of a woman 
has been a rare thing at all times; felicity in such government a rarer thing 


still; felicity and long continuance together the rarest thing of all. Yet this 
queen reigned forty-four years complete, and did not outlive her felicity. 


I account also as no small part of Elizabeth’s felicity the period and 
compass of her administration ; not only for its length, but as falling within 
that portion of her life which was fittest for the control of affairs and the 
handling of the reins of government. She was twenty-five years old (the age 
at which guardianship ceases) when she began to reign, and she continued 
reigning till her seventieth year; so that she never experienced either the 
disadvantages and subjection to other men’s wills incident to a ward, nor 
the inconveniences of a lingering and impotent old age. Now old age brings 
with it even to private persons miseries enough; but to kings, besides those 
evils which are common to all, it brings also decline of greatness and 
inglorious exits from the stage. Nor must it be forgotten withal among what 
kind of 
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people she reigned ; for had she been called to rule over Palmyrenes or in 
an unwarlike and effeminate country like Asia, the wonder would have been 
less; a womanish people might well enough be governed by a woman; but 
that in England, a nation particularly fierce and warlike, all things could be 
swayed and controlled at the beck of a woman, is a matter for the highest 
admiration. 


Observe, too, that this same humour of her people, ever eager for war and 
impatient of peace, did not prevent her from cultivating and maintaining 
peace during the whole time of her reign. And this her desire of peace, 
together with the success of it, I count among her greatest praises, as a thing 
happy for her times, becoming to her sex, and salutary for her conscience. 
Some little disturbance there was in the northern counties about the tenth 
year of her reign, but it was immediately quieted and extinguished. The rest 
of her years flourished in internal peace, secure and profound. And this 
peace I regard as more especially flourishing from two circumstances that 


attended it, and which, though they have nothing to do with the merit of 
peace, add much to the glory of it. The one, that the calamities of her 
neighbours were as fires to make it more conspicuous and illustrious; the 
other, that the benefits of peace were not unaccompanied with honour of 
war — the reputation of England for arms and military prowess being by 
many noble deeds not only maintained by her, but increased. 


For the aids sent to the Low Countries, to France, and to Scotland; the naval 
expeditions to both the Indies, some of which sailed all around the globe; 
the fleets despatched to Portugal and to harass the coasts of Spain; fhe many 
defeats and overthrows of the rebels in Ireland — all these had the effect of 
keeping both the warlike virtues of our nation in full vigour and its fame 
and honour in full lustre. Which glory had likewise this merit attached — 
that while neighbour kings on the one side owed the preservation of their 
kingdoms to her timely succours, suppliant peoples on the other, given up 
by ill-advised princes to the cruelty of their ministers, to the fury of the 
populace, and to every kind of spoliation and devastation, received relief in 
their misery ; by means of which they stand to this day. 


Upon another account also this peace so cultivated and maintained by 
Elizabeth is matter of admiration ; namely, that it proceeded not from any 
inclination of the times to peace, but from her own prudence and good 
management. For in a kingdom labouring with intestine faction on account 
of religion, and standing as a shield and stronghold of defence against the 
then formidable and overbearing ambition of Spain, matter for war was 
nowise wanting; it was she who by her forces and her counsels combined 
kept it under; as was proved by an event the most memorable in respect of 
felicity of all the actions of our time. For when that Spanish fleet, got up 
with such travail and ferment, waited upon with the terror and expectation 
of all Eu-rope, inspired with such confidence of victory, came ploughing 
into our channels, it never took so much as a cock-boat at sea, never fired so 
much as a cottage on the land, never even touched the shore ; but was first 
beaten in a battle and then dispersed and wasted in a miserable flight, with 
many shipwrecks; while on the ground and territories of England peace 
remained undisturbed and unshaken. 


Again, the reigns of women are commonly obscured bj^ marriage, their 
praise and actions passing to the credit of their husbands ; whereas those 
that continue unmarried have their glory entire and proper to themselves. In 
her case this was more especially so, inasmuch as she had no helps to lean 
upon in her government, except such as she had herself provided; no own 
brother, 
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no uncle, no kinsman of the royal family to share her cares and support her 
authority. Childless she was indeed, and left no issue of her own; a thing 
which has happened also to the most fortunate persons, as Alexander the 
Great, Julius Ca, ‘sar, Trajan, and others. 


To crown all, as she was most fortunate in all that belonged to herself, so 
was She in the virtue of her ministers. For she had such men about her as 
perhaps till that day this island did not produce. But God when he favours 
kings raises also and accomplishes the spirits of their servants. 


And if any man shall say in answer, as was said to Caesar, ” Here is much 
indeed to admire and wonder at, but what is there to praise ?” surely I 
account true wonder and admiration as a kind of excess of praise. Nor can 
so happy a fortune as I have described fall to the lot of any, but such as, 
besides being singularly sustained and nourished by the divine favour, are 
also in some measure by their own virtue the makers of such fortune for 
themselves. 


As for those lighter points of character — as that she allowed herself to be 
wooed and courted, and even to have love made to her, and liked it, and 
continued it beyond the natural age for such vanities — if any of the sadder 
sort of persons be disposed to make a great matter of this, it may be 
observed that there is something to admire in these very things, whichever 
way you take them. For if viewed indulgently, they are much like the 
accounts we find in romances of the queen in the blessed islands, and her 


court and institutions, who allows of amorous admiration but prohibits 
desire. But if you take them seriously, they challenge admiration of another 
kind and of a very high order; for certain it is that these dalliances detracted 
but little from her fame and nothing at all from her majesty, and neither 
weakened her power nor sensibly hindered her business ; whereas such 
things are not unf requently allowed to interfere with the public fortune. 


Nor was she spoiled by power and long reigning: but the praises which 
pleased her most were when one so managed the conversation as aptly to 
insinuate that even if she had passed her life in a private and mean fortune 
she could not have lived without some note of excellency among men ; so 
little was she disposed to borrow anything of her fortune to the credit of her 
virtue. Thus nmch I have said in a few words, according to my ability. But 
the truth is that the only true connnender of this lady is time, which, so long 
a course as it has run, has produced nothing in this sex like her, for the 
administration of civil affairs. s 


the crime, hurled imprecations on the heads of the guilty, and gave whoever 
should discover them the right to kill them. Ardys died, after having reigned 
seventy years. 


” Under the reign of Meles, a famine having ravaged Lydia, the inhabitants 
went to consult the oracle. The god answered that the kings must expiate 
the murder of Dascylus. Learning from the diviners that the crime must be 
atoned for by a three years’ exile, Meles voluntarily retired to Babylon. 
Moreover, he sent to Phrygia, to the son of Dascylus (the same who had 
been proscribed even before birth, and, like his father, was named 
Dascylus) a message advising him to return to Sardis, assuring him that an 
indemnity would be paid for the murder. The young man refused, giving as 
a reason that he had never seen his father ; that at the time of the crime he 
was not born, and, therefore, it was not his duty to interfere in the 
settlement of the affair. 


“During his exile, Meles confided the government to Sadyattes, son of 
Cadys. This prince, descended from a far-off ancestor named Tylon, was 
regent in his master’s name, and when the three years were over and Meles 
came back from Babylon’, he faithfully restored the power. Under the reign 
of Myrsus, Dascylus, the son of that Dascylus murdered by Sadyattes, 
fearing tliat plots were being laid for him by tlie Heraclids, abandoned 
Phrygia and took refuge among the Syrians who inhabited the province of 
Pontus, round 
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Sinope. There he married a native, and it was from this marriage that Gyges 
was born.” 


This narrative lends itself to diverse comments. First, does it offer a 
complete list of the last Sandonids in order of succession ? If so, the 
catalogue in fragment 49 must be preferred to all the others, for the 
observation in the course of the recital that Spermos was not inscribed in 
the royal annals, shows that the author had drawn his information from 
official registers.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF ELIZABETH’S REIGN 


Elizabeth believed, like all her contemporaries, that the formation of new 
bodies in the church without her permission was as flagrant rebellion as the 
establishment of courts and officers of justice unauthorised by her would 
have been. The English nation was now divided into three theological and 
political parties: the Churchmen, who considered the ecclesiastical 
revolution as already sufficient; the Puritans, wlio sought a more perfect 
reformation by agitating the minds of the people; and the Catholics, who, 
supported by all the great powers of the Continent, did not despair of re- 
establishinw the ancient church by another revolution. These sects 
constituted the parties of Elizabeth’s reign. — Sir James Mackintosh. b 


MACAULAY S ESTIMATE OF THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 


The history of the Reformation in England is full of strange problems. The 
most prominent and extraordinary phenomenon which it presents to us is 
the gigantic strength of the government, contrasted with the feebleness of 
the religious parties. During the twelve or thirteen years which followed the 
death of Henry VIII the religion of the state was thrice changed. 
Protestantism was established by Edward; the Catholic was restored by 
Mary; Protestantism was again established by Elizabeth. The faith of the 
nation seemed to depend on the personal inclinations of the sovereign. Nor 
was this all. An established church was then, as a matter of course, a 
persecuting church. 


Edward persecuted Catholics; Mary persecuted Protestants; Elizabeth 
persecuted Catholics again. The father of those three sovereigns had 


enjoyed the pleasure of persecuting both sects at once, and had sent to death 
on the same hurdle the heretic who denied the real presence and the traitor 
who denied the royal supremacy. There was nothing in England like that 
fierce and bloody opposition which, in France, each of the religious factions 
in its 
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turn offered to the government. We had neither a CoUgny nor a Mayerme, 
neither a Moncontour nor an Ivry. 


No Enghsh city braved sword and famine for the reformed doctrines with 
the spirit of La Rochelle, or for the Cathohc doctrines with the spirit of 
Paris. Neither sect in England formed a league. Neither sect extorted a 
recantation from the sovereign. Neither sect could obtain from an adverse 
sovereign even a toleration. The English Protestants, after several years of 
domination, sank down with scarcely a struggle under the tyranny of Mary. 
The Catholics, after having regained and abused their old ascendancy, 
submitted patiently to the severe rule of Elizabeth. Neither Protestants nor 
Catholics engaged in any great and well-organised scheme of resistance. A 
few wild and tumultuous risings, suppressed as soon as they appeared — a 
few dark conspiracies, in which only a small number of desperate men 
engaged — such were the utmost efforts made by these two parties to assert 
the most sacred of human rights, attacked by the most odious tyranny. The 
explanation of these circumstances which has generally been given is very 
simple, but by no means satisfactory. The power of the crown, it is said, 
was then at its height, and was in fact despotic. This solution, we own, 
seems to us to be no solution at all. It has long been the fashion — a fashion 
introduced by Mr. Huniec — to describe the English monarchy in the 


sixteenth century as an absolute monarchy. And such undoubtedly it 
appears to a superficial observer. 


The truth seems to be that the government of the Tudors was, with a few 
occasional deviations, a popular government, under the forms of despotism. 
The Tudors conmiitted many tyrannical acts. But in their ordinary dealings 
with the people they were not, and could not safely be, tyrants. It cannot be 
supposed that a people who had in their own hands the means of checking 
their princes, would suffer any prince to impose on them a religion 
generally detested. It is absurd to suppose that if the nation had been 
decidedly attached to the Protestant faith, Mary could have re-established 
the papal supremacy. It is equally absurd to suppose that if the nation had 
been zealous for the ancient religion, Elizabeth could have restored the 
Protestant church. The truth is, that the people were not disposed to engage 
in a struggle either for the new or for the old doctrines. In plain words, they 
did not think the difference between the hostile sects worth a struggle. 
There was undoubtedly a zealous Protestant party and a zealous Catholic 
party. But both these parties, we believe, were very small. We doubt 
whether both together made up, at the time of Mary’s death, a twentieth part 
of the nation. The remaining nineteen-twentieths halted between the two 
opinions, and were not disposed to risk a revolution in the government for 
the purpose of giving to either of the extreme factions an advantage over the 
other. 


The religion of the English was a mixed religion, like that of the Samaritan 
settlers, described in the second book of Kings, who “feared the Lord, and 
served their graven images” ; like that of the Judaising Christians who 
blended the ceremonies and doctrines of the synagogue \‘ith those of the 
church ; like that of the Mexican Indians, who, during many generations 
after the subjugation of their race, continued to unite with the rites learned 
from their conquerors the worship of the grotesque idols which had been 
adored by Monte-zuma and Guatemotzin. 


These feelings were not confined to the populace. Elizabeth herself was by 
no means exempt from them. A crucifix, with the wax-lights burning round 
it, stood in her private chapel. She always spoke with disgust and anger of 


the marriage of priests. “I was in horror,” says Archbishop Parker, ” to hear 
such words to come from her mild nature and Christian learned 
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conscience, as she spake concerning God’s holy ordinance and institution of 
matrimony.” Burghley prevailed on her to connive at the marriage of 
churchmen. But she would only connive ; and the children sprung from 
such marriages were illegitimate till the accession of James I. 


That which is the great stain on the character of Burghley is also the great 
stain on the character of Elizabeth. Being herself an Adiaphorist, having no 
scruple about conforming to the Romish church when conformity was 
necessary to her own safety, retaining to the last moment of her life a 
fondness for much of the doctrine and much of the ceremonial of that 
church, she yet subjected that church to a persecution even more odious 
than the persecution with which her sister had harassed the Protestants. We 
say more odious ; for Mary had at least the plea of fanaticism. She did 
nothing for her religion which she was not prepared to suffer for it. She had 
held it firmly under persecution. She fully believed it to be essential to 
salvation. If she burned the bodies of her subjects, it was in order to rescue 
their souls. Elizabeth had no such pretext. In opinion, she was little more 
than half a Protestant. She had professed, when it suited her, to be wholly a 
Catholic. There is an excuse, a wretched excuse, for the massacres of 
Piedmont and the autos-da-fe of Spain. But what can be said in defence of a 
ruler who is at once indifferent and mtolerant?/ 


HALLAM ON THE CATHOLIC PERSECUTIONS 


It will not surprise those who have observed the effect of all persecution for 
matters of opinion upon the hmnan mind, that duiing this period the Romish 
party continued such in numbers and in zeal as to give the most lively alarm 


to Elizabeth’s atlministration. One cause of this was beyond doubt the 
connivance of justices of the peace, a great many of whom were secretly 
attached to the same interest, though it was not easy to exclude them from 
the commission, on account of their wealth and respectability. The facility 
with which Catholic rites can be performed in secret was a still more 
important circumstance. Nor did the voluntary exiles established in 
Flanders remit their diligence in filling the kingdom with emissaries. The 
object of many at least among them, it cannot for a moment be doubted, 
from the era of the bull of Pius V, if not earlier, was nothing less than to 
subvert the queen’s throne. They were closely united with the court of 
Spain, which had passed from the character of an ally and pretended friend 
to that of a cold and jealous neighbour, and at length of an implacable 
adversary. Though no war had been declared between Elizabeth and Philip, 
neither party had scrupled to enter into leagues with the disaffected subjects 
of the other. Such sworn vassals of Rome and Spain as an AUen or a 
Parsons were just objects of the English government’s distrust; it is the 
extension of that jealousy to the peaceful and loyal which we stigmatise as 
oppressive, and even as impolitic. 


The grievous penalties on recusancy, as the wilful absence of Catholics 
from church came now to be denominated, were doubtless founded on the 
extreme difficulty of proving an actual celebration of their own rites. But 
they established a persecution which fell not at all short in principle of that 
for which the Inquisition had become so odious. Nor were the statutes 
merely designed for terror’s sake, to keep a check over the disaffected, as 
some would pretend. They were executed in the most sweeping and 
indiscriminating manner, unless perhaps a few families of high rank might 
enjoy a connivance. 
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It had certainly been the desire of Ehzabeth to abstain from capital 
punishments on the score of religion. The first instance of a priest suffering 
death by her statutes was in 1577, when one Mayne was hanged at 


Launceston, without any charge against him except his religion, and a 
gentleman who had harboured him was sentenced to imprisonment for life. 
In the next year, if we may trust the zealous Catholic writers, Thomas 
Sherwood, a boy of fourteen years, was executed for refusing to deny the 
temporal power of the pope, when urged by his judges. But in 1581, several 
seminary priests from Flanders having been arrested whose projects were 
supposed (perhaps not wholly without foundation) to be very inconsistent 
with their allegiance, it was unhappily deemed necessary to hold out some 
more conspicuous examples of rigour. Of those brought to trial, the most 
eminent was Campion, formerly a Protestant, but long known as the boast 
of Douai for his learning and virtues. This man, so justly respected, was put 
to the rack, and revealed through torture the names of some Catholic 
gentlemen with whom he had conversed. He appears to have been indicted 
along with several other priests, not on the recent statutes, but on that of 25 
Edward III, for compassing and imagining the queen’s death. Nothing that 
we have read affords the slightest proof of Campion’s concern in 
treasonable practices, though his connections, and profession as a Jesuit, 
render it by no means unlikely. If we may confide in the published trial, the 
prosecution was as unfairly conducted, and supported by as slender 
evidence, as any perhaps which can be found in our books. ^ 


The public executions, numerous as they were, scarcely form the most 
odious part of this persecution. The common law of England has always 
abhorred the accursed mysteries of a prison-house, and neither admits of 
torture to extort confession, nor of any penal infliction not warranted by a 
judicial sentence. But this law, though still sacred in the courts of justice, 
was set aside by the privy council under the Tudor line. The rack seldom 
stood idle in the Tower for all the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign. To those 
who remember the annals of their country, that dark and gloomy pile 
affords associations not quite so numerous and recent as the Bastille once 
did, yet enough to excite our hatred and horror. But standing as it does in 
such striking contrast to the fresh and flourishing constructions of modern 
wealth, the proofs and the rewards of civil and religious liberty, it seems 
like a captive tyrant, reserved to grace the triumph 


* The trials and deaths of Campion and liis associates are told in the 
continuation of Holinshcd a with a savapeness and bigotry which, I am very 


sure, no scribe for the Inquisition could have surpassed. But it is plain, even 
from this account, that Campion owned Elizabeth as queen. See particularly 
the insulting manner in which this writer describes the pious fortitude of 
these butchered ecclesiastics. 


Old Fortifications at Rye 
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of a victorious republic, and should teach us to reflect in thankfulness how 
highly we have been elevated in virtue and happiness above our forefathers. 


Such excessive severities under the pretext of treason, but sustained by very 
little evidence of any other offence than the exercise of the Catholic 
ministry, excited indignation throughout a great part of Europe. The queen 
was held forth in pamphlets, dispersed everywhere from Rome and Douai, 
not only as a usurper and heretic, but a tyrant more ferocious than any 
heathen persecutor, for inadequate parallels to whom they ransacked all 
former history. These exaggerations, coming from the very precincts of the 
Inquisition, required the unblushing forehead of bigotry ; but the charge of 
cruelty stood on too many facts to be passed over, and it was thought 
expedient to repel it by two remarkable pamplilets, both ascribed to the pen 
of Lord Burghley. 


The strictness used with recusants, which much increased from 1579 or 
1580, had the usual consequence of persecution, that of multiplying 
hypocrites. For, in fact, if men will once bring themselves to comply, to take 
all oaths, to practise all conformity, to oppose simulation and dissimulation 
to arbitrary inquiries, it is hardly possible that any government should not 
be baffled. Fraud becomes an overmatch for power. The real danger, 
meanwhile, the internal disaffection, remains as before or is aggravated. 


The Catholic martyrs under Elizabeth amount to no inconsiderable num-ber. 
Dodd‘ reckons them at one hundred and ninety-one ; Milner ^ has raised 
the list to two hundred and four. Fifteen of these, according to him, suffered 
for denying the queen’s supremacy, one hundred and twenty-six for 
exercising their ministry, and the rest for being reconciled to the Romish 
church. Many others died of hardships in prison, and many were deprived 
of their property. There seems nevertheless to be good reason for doubting 
whether anyone who was executed might not have saved his life by 
explicitly denying the pope’s power to depose the queen. ^ It was constantly 
maintained by her ministers that no one had been executed for his religion. 
This would be an odious and hypocritical subterfuge if it rested on the letter 
of these statutes, which adjudge the mere manifestation of a belief in the 
Roman Catholic religion, imder certain circumstances, to be an act of 
treason. But both Lord Burghley, in his Execution of Justice, and 
Walsingham, in a letter published by Burnet,’ positively assert the contrary; 
and we are not aware that their assertion has been disproved. 


This certainly furnishes a distinction between the persecution under 
Elizabeth (which, unjust as it was in its operation, yet, as far as it extended 
to capital 


‘ Butler, 178. In Coke’s famous speech in opening the case of the Powder- 
plot, he says that not more than thirty priests and five receivers had been 
executed in the whole of the queen’s reign, and for religion not anyone. 


Doctor Lingard? says of those who were executed between 1588 and the 
queen’s death, “the butchery, with a few exceptions, was performed on the 
victim while he was in full possession of his senses.” We should be glad to 
think that the few exceptions were the other way. Much would depend on 
the humanity of the sheriff, which one might hope to be stronger in an 
English gentleman than his zeal against the papacy. But there is reason to 
believe the disgusting cruelties of the legal sentence to have been frequently 
inflicted. In an anon-yrnous memorial among Lord Burghley’s papers, 
written about 1586, it is recommended that priests persisting in their 
treasonable opinion should be hanged, ‘and the manner of drawing and 
quartering forborne.” — Strype./ This seems to imply that it had been 
usually practised on the living. And Bacon,’ in his observations on a libel 


written against Lord Burghley in 1592, does not deny the “bowellings” of 
Catholics, but makes a sort of apology for it, as “less cruel than the wheel or 
forcipation, or even simple burning.” 


* The balance of blooa between the two religions may be thus stated: 
During the fortv-five years of Elizabeth about two hundred Catholics, it is 
said, were executed as traitors, while in the six years of Mary nearly three 
hundred Protestants were burned solely on account of their religion. — 
Keightley.*” 
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inflictions, had in view the security of the government) and that which the 
Protestants had sustained in her sister’s reign, springing from mere bigotry 
and vindictive rancour, and not even shielding itself at the time with those 
shallow pretexts of policy which it has of late been attempted to set up in its 
extenuation. But that which renders these condemnations of popish priests 
so iniquitous is, that the belief in, or rather the refusal to disclaim, a 
speculative tenet, dangerous indeed, and incompatible with loyalty, but not 
coupled with any overt act, was construed into treason; nor can any one 
affect to justify these sentences who is not prepared to maintain that a 
refusal of the oath of abjuration, while the pretensions of the house of Stuart 
subsisted, might lawfully or justly have incurred the same penalty.” 


FORMS OF TORTURE USED IN ENGLAND 
The following were the kinds of torture chiefly employed in the Tower: 


The rack was a large open frame of oak, raised three feet from the ground. 
The prisoner was laid under it, on his back, on the floor ; his wrists and 
ankles were attached by cords to two rollers at the ends of the frame ; these 
were moved by levers in opposite directions, till the body rose to a level 
with the frame. Questions were then put, and if the answers did not prove 


satisfactory, the sufferer was stretched more and more till the bones started 
from their sockets. 


The scavenger’s daughter was a broad hoop of iron, so called, consisting of 
two parts, fastened to each other by a hinge. The prisoner was made to 
kneel on the pavement and to contract himself into as small a compass as he 
could. Then the executioner, kneeling on his shoulders and having 
introduced the hoop under his legs, compressed the victim close together, 
till he was able to fasten the extremities over the small of the back. The 
time allotted to this kind of torture was an hour and a half, during which 
time it commonly happened that from excess of compression the blood 
started from the nostrils; sometimes, it was believed, from the extremities of 
the hands and feet. — See Bartoli.’ 


Iron gauntlets, which could be contracted by the aid of a screw. They served 
to compress the wrists, and to suspend the prisoner in the air, from two 
distant points of a beam. He was placed on three pieces of wood, piled one 
on the other, which, when his hands had been made fast, were successively 
withdrawn from under his feet. “I felt,” says F. Gerard, one of the sufferers, 
“the chief pain in my breast, belly, arms, and hands. I thought that all the 
blood in my body had run into my arms, and began to burst out at my finger 
ends. This was a mistake; but the arms swelled, till the gauntlets were 
buried within the flesh. After being thus suspended an hour, I fainted, and 
when I came to myself I found the executioners supporting me in their arms 
; they replaced the pieces of wood under my feet ; but as soon as I was 
recovered, removed them again. Thus I continued hanging for the space of 
five hours, during which I fainted eight or nine times.” 


A fourth kind of torture was a cell called “little ease.” It was of so small 
dimensions, and so constructed, that the prisoner could neither stand, walk, 
sit, nor lie in it at full length. He was compelled to draw himself up in a 
squatting posture, and so remained during several days. We will add a few 
lines from Rish ton’s Diary, o that the reader may form some notion of the 
proceedings in the Tower. 


December 5th, 1580. Several Catholics were brought from different prisons. 
December 10th. Thomas Cottam and Luke Kirby, priests (two of the 


In striking contrast with this account of the origin of the Lydian monarchy 
is the dramatic recital of Herodotus, which will be found in Appendix A on 
the classical traditions. From this story of Ardys and his successors, we may 
take up Professor Sayce’s brief summary of the whole of Lydian history.” 
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number), suffered compression in the scavenger’s daughter for more than 
an hour. Cottam bled profusely from the nose. December 15th. Ralph 
Sherwine and Robert Johnson, priests, were severely tortured on the rack. 
December 16th. Ralph Sherwine was tortured a second time on the rack. 
December 31st. John Hart, after being chained five days to the floor, was 
led to the rack. Also Henry Orton, a lay gentleman. January 3rd, 1581. 
Christopher Thomson, an aged priest, was brought to the Tower, and racked 
the same day. January 14th. Nicholas Roscaroc, a lay gentleman, was 
racked. Thus he continues till June 21st, 1585, when he was discharged./ 


THE PURITANS 


But the other description of nonconformists, opposite as were most of their 
principles and objects, gave, even in this early stage of their existence, 
nearly as much trouble as the Catholics. The origin of the Protestant 
dissenters may be traced to the very dawn of the Reformation ; for the 
principles of Wycliffe in this country, and of Huss and Jerome of Prague on 
the Continent, were certainly much more nearly allied to what in a later age 
was styled Puritanism than to the doctrine of the established church. But the 
first appearance of Puritanism in England as an element at variance with the 
spirit of the establishment was in the reign of Edward VL In some of their 
notions, indeed, even the original founders of the establishment, Cranmer, 
Ridley, Latimer, and their associates, may be regarded as having been puri- 
tanically inclined in comparison with their successors, the restorers of the 
reformed church in the reign of Elizabeth. 


Puritanism was first imported into England after the establishment of the 
Reformation by certain foreign divines, Peter Martyr, Bucer, John Laski, 
and others, who came over from Germany on the accession of Edward \T, 
and by one or two Englishmen who had studied or travelled in that country. 


Of these last the celebrated John Hooper was the most distinguished ; and 
the first disturbance occasioned in the newly foimded church by the 
principles of Puritanism was when Hooper, in 1550, on being nominated to 
the bishopric of Gloucester, refused to submit to the appointed forms of 
consecration and admission. At this date, however, English Puritanism — 
which, indeed, was not even yet known by that name — was a mere 
mustard-seed in comparison with what it afterwards became. Accidentally, 
one of the most remarkable and enduring consequences of the restoration of 
the papacy in England in the reign of Mary was the eventual introduction 
into the country of a new spirit of Puritanism. This was brought about 
through the large emigration of English Protestants to the Continent at the 
commencement of Mary’s persecutions, and their return home on the 
accession of Elizabeth, fraught, many of them, with notions which they had 
acquired in the schools of Calvin, Zwingli, and other foreign reformers, 
whose principles were on many points wholly adverse to those which 
prevailed in the reconstruction of the English church. 


Groat contentions, in fact, had taken place among the exiles while resident 
abroad, on the subject of the rites and ceremonies retained in King 
Edward’s Book of Common Prayer; and at last, while the party in favour of 
these forms retained possession of the church at Frankfort, their opponents 
retired for the most part to Geneva, and there, under the eye of Calvin and 
the immediate pastoral care of his disciple Knox, set up a new service of 
their own, mostly borrowed from that of the French Protestants, in which 
there were no litany, no responses, and hardly any rites or ceremonies ; and 
a direc- 
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tory of which they published in EngHsh under the title of the Service, 
Discipline, and Form of Common Prayer and Administration of Sacraments 
used in the English Church of Geneva. Even many of those who had been 
members of the church at Frankfort brought back with them inclinations in 


favour of a wider departure from the papal worship than Elizabeth would 
consent to in her Reformed church. 


The church of England, it is always to be remembered, no more adopts or 
sanctions the principle of the private interpretation of Scripture than does 
the church of Rome. Differing from the church of Rome in holding the 
Scripture to be the sole rule of faith, it still insists that the Scripture shall be 
received not as any individual may interpret it for himself, but as it is 
expounded in the articles and other formularies of the church. It may, 
indeed, be doubted if the Puritans themselves at this early period had 
arrived at what it has been com-mon in later times to speak of as the great 
fundamental principle of Protestantism— the right of every individual to be 
his own interpreter of the Word of God ; for this, when carried out, would 
seem to lead directly to the conclusion that the church ought to be 
unrestrained by any articles or formularies whatever. To this height, 
certainly, no class of Protestants had soared in the days of which we are 
speaking. 


The utmost that was demanded by the first dissenters from the church of 
England was, that certain points about which they felt scruples should be 
left as matters indifferent ; these being, for the present, principally such 
mere matters of outward or ceremonial observance as the habits of the 
priesthood and the forms of public worship. In one sense these things were 
left by the church as indifferent: they were admitted to be indifferent as 
matters of faith — that is to say, dissent in regard to them was not held to be 
heresy; but it was still held to be schism, and was made equally to exclude 
the individual maintaining and acting upon it from the fellowship of the 
church. In this respect the act of uniformity bore as hard upon the Puritans 
as it did upon the papists. Nor was even the act of supremacy acceptable to 
the former any more than to the latter; for, in general, the Puritans now felt 
scruples as to the acknowledgment in any terms of the king or queen as the 
head of the church. These beginnings, too, soon led to further differences: 
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in the words of Southey,P “the habits at first had been the only or chief 
matter of contention; all the rites of the church were soon attacked, and 
finally, its whole form and structure.” The avowed object of the non-con- 
formists, indeed, soon came to be to substitute, for the established forms of 
worship and disciplme, the Geneva system m all its parts; nor were there 
wanting some of them who would have made a Geneva republic of the state 
as well as of the church. 


Throughout the present period, too, and for a long time after, it is important 
to remark, the Puritans equally with the church abominated and strenuously 
stood out against any toleration of those who differed from themselves in 
respect to what they considered essential points. They held that such 
persons ought not only to be excluded from communion with the brethren, 
but restrained and punished by the law of the land. 


At first many of the Puritans so far overcame their scruples as to comply 
with the required forms and accept of livings in the establishment. Neal,9 
the writer of their history, maintains that, if they had not done this, in hopes 


of the removal of their grievances in more settled times, the Reformation 
would have fallen back into the hands of the papists ; ” for it was 
impossible,” he observes, “with aU the assistance they could get from both 
universities, to fill up the parochial vacancies with men of learning and 
character.” 


For some years the Puritans who had joined the church were winked at by 
the authorities in many deviations from the appointed forms which they 
introduced into the public service. 


Archbishop Parker has the chief credit of having instigated the proceedings 
that were taken to enforce in all the clergy a rigid compliance with the 
rubric. He and some of his Episcopal brethren, having been constituted 
ecclesiastical commissioners for that purpose by the queen, summoned the 
clergy of the several dioceses before them, and suspended all who refused 
to subscribe an agreement to submit to the queen’s injunctions in regard to 
the habits, rites, and ceremonies. 


Great numbers of ministers, including many of those most eminent for their 
zeal and piety and their popularity as preachers, were thus ejected from both 
the service and the profits of their cures, and sent forth into the world in a 
state of entire destitution. The course pursued towards them was in some 
respects of the harshest and most oppressive character. 
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THE SEPARATISTS 


It was in these circumstances that, feeling all chance of reconciliation at an 
end, the ejected clergymen resolved to separate themselves from the 
establishment, breaking off from the public churches, and assembling, as 
they had opportunity, in private houses or elsewhere, to worship God in a 
manner that 
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might not offend against the Hght of their consciences. This separation took 
place in 1566. 


The preachings of the deprived ministers in the woods and private houses 
gave rise to the new offence of what was called frequenting conventicles, 
the putting down of which now afforded abundant employment to the queen 
and her ecclesiastical commissioners. 


The Puritans were brought in great numbers before the commissioners, and 
fined, imprisoned, and otherwise punished, both under the authority of the 
act of parliament enforcing attendance upon the parish churches, and by the 
more ample powers of the act of supremacy, to which scarcely any bouncfs 
were set. |\leanwhile the controversy with the church began to spread over a 
wider field, chiefly through the preaching of the celebrated Thomas 
Cartwright, fellow of Trinity College and Lady Margaret professor of 
divinity at Cambridge, a most learned, eloquent, and courageous 
nonconformist. 


The university of Cambridge was a great stronghold of Puritanism, and here 
Cartwright was for some time protected and permitted to disseminate his 
opinions, while most of his brethren were silenced; but he, too, was at last 
reached by the ecclesiastical commissioners, and, on the interference of 
Cecil, the chancellor, was in 1570 deprived of his professorship. He was 
afterwards also deprived of his fellowship, and expelled from the university. 
The temper, however, of a formidable minority in the new parliament, 
which met in 1571, showed that the principles of Puritanism, though 
expelled from the church, and almost driven from the face of day, were still 
making progress in the nation. Notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
government, the nonconformists found means to maintain the defence of 
their opinions through the press; nmiierous books and pamphlets were 
published by them, printed it could not be discovered by whom or where, 
nor was it possible to prevent them from being bought and read. 


Archbishop Parker died in 1575; and if his successor Grindal had been 
allowed to follow his own mclinations, or had been left in the real 
government of the church over which he nominally presided, the Puritans 
would have had a breathing-time from their sufferings during the ten years 
of his occupation of the metropolitan dignity. But the circumstances in 


which he was himself placed, and the activity of some of his brethren of 
another spirit and temper — especially of Sandys, bishop of London, who 
from a violent professor had become a still more violent persecutor of 
puritanic principles — prevented Grindal from being able to do anything to 
change the course of rigour and severity that had been begun under his 
predecessor. When, in the second year of his primacy, he ventured to write 
to the queen, recommending milder measures, her majesty answered his 
letter by an order from the Star Chamber confining him to his house, and 
suspending him from his archiepiscopal functions altogether ; and so 
suspended he remained till within about a year of his death. It was by this 
sort of boldness and decision that Elizabeth throughout her reign kept the 
nonconformists at bay. 


The house of commons which met in 1581 was more puritanic than ever, 
and actually began its proceedings by voting that the members should, on 
the second Sunday after, meet together in the Temple Church, there to have 
preaching and to join together in prayer, with humiliation and fasting, for 
the assistance of God’s Spirit in all their consultations! But when the queen 
was informed of this extraordinary proceeding, she instantly took measures 
to check it. Hatton, her vice-chamberlain, was sent down with a message to 
the effect that “she did much admire at so great a rashness in that house as 
to put in execution such an innovation without her privity and pleasure 
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first made known to them.” Upon which it was forthwith moved and agreed 
to “that the house should acknowledge their offence and contempt, and 
humbly crave forgiveness, with a full purpose to forbear committing the 
like for the future.” 


It was during this very session that the act was passed raising the penalty 
for non-attendance upon the parish church to £20 per month; and also 
another act (23 Elizabeth, c. 2), entitled “An act against seditious words and 
rumours uttered against the queen’s most excellent majesty,” by which the 


devising and speaking seditious rumours against her majesty was made 
punishable with the pillory and loss of both ears ; the reporting of such 
rumours, with the pillory and loss of one ear; the second offence in either 
case bemg made felony without clergy; and by which the printing, writing, 
or publishing any manner of book, rhyme, ballad, letter, or writing 
containing any false, seditious, and slanderous matter, to the defamation of 
the queen, etc., were constituted capital crimes. This last act was especially 
levelled at the Puritans, whose complaints and remonstrances from the press 
were daily growing sharper as well as more abmidant, and several of them 
were put to death under its provisions. 


To this date is assigned the rise of what has been designated the third race 
of Puritans — the Brown ists — afterguards softened down into the 
Independents— whose founder was Robert Browne, a preacher in the 
diocese of Norwich, descended of a good family. “These people,” says 
Neal,3 “were carried off to a total separation, and so far prejudiced as not to 
allow the church of England to be a true church, nor her ministers true 
ministers; they renounced all communion with her, not only in the prayers 
and ceremonies, but in hearing the Word and the sacraments.” 


Archbishop Grindal, d3dng in 1583, was succeeded by Doctor Whitgift, 
who held the primacy during the remainder of the reign, and proved a ruler 
of the church altogether to her majesty’s mind. As soon as he was seated m 
his place of eminence and authority he commenced a vigorous crusade 
against the nonconformists. Within a few weeks after he became archbishop 
he suspended many hundreds of the clergy in all parts of his province for 
refusing subscription to a new set of articles or regulations he thought 
proper to issue. He then procured from the queen a new ecclesiastical 
commission, drawTi up in terms much more comprehensive than had ever 
before been employed, conveying, indeed, powers of inquisition and 
pimishment in regard to every description of offence that could by any 
colour be brought within the cate-gory of spiritual or ecclesiastical 
delinquency. A set of articles, which Whitgift drew up for the use of this 
court in the examination of the clergy, were so strong as to startle even 
Cecil, and make him write to the archbishop (though to no purpose) to get 
him to mitigate them somewhat. ” I have read over your twenty-four 
articles,” he says, “... and I find them so curiously penned that I think the 


Inquisition of Spain used not so many questions to comprehend and to trap 
their priests.” 


The archbishop’s proceedings had thrown the nation into the greatest 
ferment when parliament met in November, 1584 ; and the commons 
immediately proceeded to take into consideration a n*umber of bills for 
restraining the power of the church. But as soon as they had passed the first 
of them a thundering message from the queen again stopped them in an 
instant. In 1592, at the same time with the “act against popish recusants,” 
another act was passed (35 EHzabeth, c. 1), entitled ‘An act to retain the 
queen’s subjects in obedience,” to meet the case of the Protestant 
nonconformists. It was enacted that ail persons above sixteen years of age 
who should for a 
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whole month refuse to attend divine service according to law, or should 
attend unlawful conventicles, or should persuade others to dispute the 
queen’s authority in matters ecclesiastical, should be sent to prison, there to 
remain until they should openly conform and submit themselves ; and that 
all offenders convicted, and not conforming and submitting within three 
months, should abjure the realm, and should, if they returned, be put to 
death, as for felony, without benefit of clergy. 


Fines, imprisonment, and the gibbet continued to do their work in the vain 
attempt of the church and the government to put down opinion by these 
inefficient arms, till within four or five years of the close of the reign. 


But the history of the church and of religion during this reign ought not to 
be brought to a close without the mention of one instance in which the old 
writ de hccretico comhurendo was again called into use, and the stake and 
the fagot were employed by Elizabeth to punish a mere religious opinion, 
exactly in the same manner as they had been employed by her father and 
her sister. On Easter day, 1575, twenty-seven German anabaptists, as they 


were Called, were apprehended in the city of London, having been found 
assembled at worship in a private house beyond Aldersgate. Four of them 
consented to recant; the others, refusing to abjure, were brought to trial in 
the consistory court, by which eleven of them were condemned to be 
burned. Nine of the eleven were banished; but the remaining two, named 
John Wielmacker and Hendrick Ter Woort, were actually, on the 22nd of 
July, consigned to the flames in Smithfield. 


This execution was Elizabeth’s own act : to his eternal honour, John Fox, 
the venerable martyrologist, ventured to interfere in behalf of the 
unfortunate men, and wrote an earnest and eloquent letter in Latin to the 
queen, beseeching her to spare their lives; but his supplication was sternly 
rejected. Fox seems to have been almost the only man of his time who was 
at all shocked at the notion of destroying these poor anabaptists; and yet he 
merely objected to the degree, and more especially to the kind, of the 
punishment. His argument is not so much for toleration as against capital 
punishments, and above all against the punishment of burning. “There are 
excomnmni-cations,” he says, “and close imprisonments; there are bonds; 
there is perpetual banishment, burning of the hand, and whipping, or even 
slavery itself. This one thing I most earnestly beg, that the piles and flames 
in Smithfield, so long ago extinguished by your happy government, may not 
now be again revived.” / 


hooker’s ecclesiastical polity: its character 


But while these scenes of pride and persecution on one hand, and of 
sectarian insolence on the other, were deforming the bosom of the English 
church, she found a defender of her institutions in one who mingled in these 
vulgar controversies like a knight of romance among caitiff brawlers, with 
arms of finer temper and worthy to be proved in a nobler field. Richard 
Hooker, master of the Temple, publisluHI the first four books of his 
Ecclesiastical Polity in 1594; the fifth, three years afterwards; and, dying in 
1600, left behind three which did not see the light till 1647. This eminent 
work may justly be reckoned to mark an era in our literature ; for if 
passages of much good sense and even of a vigorous eloquence are 
scattered in several earlier writers in prose, yet none of these, except 
perhaps Latimer and Ascham, and Sir Philip Sidney in his Arcadia, can be 


EARLY DYNASTIES 


According to the native historian Xanthus (460 B.C.), three dynasties ruled 
in succession over Lydia. The first, that of the Attyads, is wholly mythical. 
It was headed by a god, and included geographical personages like Lydus, 
Asies, and Meles, or such heroes of folklore as Cambletes, who devoured 
his wife. To this mythical age belongs the colony which, according to 
Herodotus, Tyrseuus, the son of Attys, led to Etruria. Xanthus, however, 
puts Torrhebus in the place of Tyrsenus, and makes him the eponym of a 
district in Lydia. There was no connection between the Etrmians and 
Lydians in either language or race, and the story in Herodotus rests solely 
on the supposed resemblance of Tyrrhenus and Torrhebus. It is doubtful 
whether Xanthus recognised the Greek legends which brought Pelops from 
Lydia, or rather Mseonia, and made him the son of Tantalus. The legends 
must have grown up after the Greek colonisation of Aolis and Ionia, though 
Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries at Mycenae have shown a certain likeness 
between the art of early Greece and that of Asia Minor, while the gold 
found there in such abundance may have been derived from the mines of 
Tmolus. 


The second dynasty was also of divine origin, but the names which head it 
prove its connection with the distant East. Its founder, a descendant of 
Hercules and Omphale, was, Herodotus tells us, a son of Ninus and 
grandson of Belus. The Assyrian inscriptions have shown that the Assyrians 
had never crossed the Halys, much less known the name of Lydia, before 
the age of Asshurbanapal, and consequently the old theory which brought 
the Heraclids from Nineveh must be given up. But we now know that the 
case was otherwise with another oriental people, which was deeply imbued 
with the elements of Babylonian culture. The Hittites had overrun Asia 
Minor and established themselves on the shores of the JEgean before the 
reign of the Egyptian king, Ramses II. The subject allies who then fight 
under their banners include the Nasu or Mysians and the Dardani of the 
Troad from Iluna or Ilion and Pidasa (Pedasus) ; and, if we follow Brugsch, 
Iluna should be read Mauna and identified with Mteonia. At the same time 
the Hittites left memorials of themselves in Lydia. Mr. G. Dennis has 
discovered an inscription in Hittite hieroglyphics attached to the figure of ” 


said to have acfjuired enough reputation to be generally known even by 
name, much less are read in the present day; and it is, 
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indeed, not a little remarkable that England until near the end of the 
sixteenth century had given few proofs in literature of that intellectual 
power which was about to develop itself with such unmatchable energy in 
Shakespeare and Bacon. 


We cannot, indeed, place Hooker (but whom dare we to place ?) by the side 
of these master spirits, yet he has abundant claims to be counted among the 
luminaries of English literature. He not only opened the mine, but explored 
the depths, of our native eloquence. So stately and graceful is the march of 
his periods, so various the fall of his musical cadences upon the ear, so rich 
in images, so condensed in sentences, so grave and noble his diction, so 
little is there of vulgarity in his racy idiom, of pedantry in his learned 
phrase, that we know not whether any later writer has more admirably 
displayed the capacities of our language, or produced passages more worthy 
of comparison with the splendid monuments of antiquity. If we compare the 
first book of the Ecclesiastical Polity with what bears, perhaps, most 
resemblance to it of anything extant, the treatise of Cicero, De Legibus, it 
will appear somewhat, perhaps, inferior, through the imperfection of our 
language, which, with all its force and dignity, does not equal the Latin in 
either of these qualities, and certainly more tedious and diffuse in some of 
its reasonings, but by no means less lofty in sentiment or less bright in 
fancy, and far more comprehensive and profound in the foundations of its 
philosophy. ^ 
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CHAPTER XV 


ELIZABETHAN COMMERCE, ART, AND LITERATURE 


Never was English monarch surrounded by such an illustrious band of 
statesmen and administrators. Never was reign more renowned for its 
galaxy of literary splendour, for its merchant princes, and for its bold 
navigators, who by their enterprise and courage made the name of England 
famous across unknown seas and in distant lands. It was called, with 
pardonable exaggeration, the Golden Age and the Augustan Age of the 
country’s history, filling “the spacious times of great Elizabeth with sounds 
that echo still.” It formed the theme of Kenihvorth, one of the greatest of 
Scott’s romances. Men flourished of whom any nation and any period might 
well be proud. — W. H. S. Aubrey. & 


It is interesting to notice that the two worst kings of English history — John 
and Henry VIII — were the founders and creators of the EngHsh navy. 
During the following reigns English commerce, which had entered upon a 
new era, mainly occasioned by the discovery of a new world, and the ten 
thousand wants which it had created, went onward with a strength and 
steadiness which the mines of Peru and Mexico, and the wealth of Ormus, 
failed to impart to Spain and Portugal. 


The Newfoundland cod fishery, into which the English entered in 1536, was 
encouraged by Edward VI, and exempted from the levies which had been 
imposed upon it, so that it quickly grew into a source of national profit ; and 
in 1554 the English Russia Company was incorporated by a charter of 
Queen Mary, in consequence of the encouragement given to traffic with 
England by the Muscovite sovereign, Ivan Vasilievitch, otherwise known as 
Ivan the Terrible. The Steelyard Company, a corporation of German or 
Hanseatic merchants, residing in England, and possessed of exclusive 
privileges by which they held a monopoly in certain branches of trade, was 
abolished, as subversive of the necessary freedom of merchandise; and the 
advancement of the 
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English merchant-adventurers promoted in its room, by which native 
activity and enterprise were more fully called into exercise. 


But in spite of this growing liberality the laws against usury, or the taking of 
interest, continuctl to be repeated, as a crime odious in the sight of God and 
hurtful to the welfare of man. Ten per cent, had hitherto been allowed as a 
lawful rate of interest, but in the reign of Edward VI this permission was 
repealed, and a law enacted that ” whoever shall henceforth lend any sum of 
money for any manner of usury, increase, lucre, gain, or interest to be had, 
received, or hoped for, over and above the sum so lent,” was not only to 
forfeit the amount of the loan, but to suffer fine and imprisonment 
according to the king’s pleasure. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to add, that this unnatural law only aggravated the 
evil it was meant to cure. Merchants from the first had found out, what 
legislators as yet did not understand, that traffic could not be carried on, or 
mercantile credit maintained, without such accommodations, and that a ” 
fool who lent out money gratis” was not to be found in those places “where 
merchants most do congregate.” The obnoxious statute, after a twenty 
years’ trial, was repealed ; but though ten per cent, was once more made the 
established rate of interest, all beyond this was branded with the name of 
usury, and made liable to the former pains and penalties. 


All this mercantile progress, however, had been but a prelude to that which 
it made during the reign of Elizabeth. The navigation laws, which had 
commenced so early as the latter part of the twelfth century, prohibiting all 
exports or imports in any other than English vessels, were rescinded in her 
first parliament, as productive of national jealousies and dissensions, and 


injurious to the true interests of commerce ; and m their stead a slight tax 
was imposed upon cargoes imported or exported by foreign shipping. This 
was Of itself sufficient to expand, in an immense ratio, the sphere of English 
traffic ; and the effect of the impulse was manifested in the quantities of 
English wool and cloth consigned to the fairs of Holland and the 
Netherlands. Of these commodities, there was a trade to both countries 
amounting to £2,400,000 annually — an immense sum compared with its 
rate in the present day. 


In Antwerp was also an English bourse or exchange, to which merchants of 
various countries repaired for an hour every morning and evening, 
accompanied by brokers and interpreters, and bargained for those articles of 
English produce, which they afterwards resold in the markets of Italy and 
Germany. As an English exchange, however, was still more necessary at 
London than at Antwerp, this want was soon supplied, and that, too, not by 
public subscription but the princely liberality of a single merchant. This was 
Sir Thomas Gresham, who, perceiving the inconvenience of the usual 
mercantile place of meeting, which was in Lombard Street, in the open air, 
resolved to build a covered walk for the purpose similar to that of Antwerp. 
His only demand upon the city on this occasion was for a site ; and when 
this was readily granted he erected upon it in 1567 a stately edifice of brick, 
roofed with slate, which, by the command of the queen, was proclaimed 
with the sound of trumpets and the voice of heralds, the Royal Exchange. 


VOYAGES OF EXPLORATION 
It was now full time that England should enter upon that track of discovery 


which other nations had so successfully opened, and the first experiment 
tried during this reign was the attempt to find a new passage to India. 
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This was commenced in 1567 by Martin Frobisher, who set sail upon the 
bold adventm-e with no better armament than two barks of twenty-five tons 
each and a piimace of ten tons. He entered the strait leaduig to Hudson Bay’ 
thenceforth called Frobisher Strait, and took possession of the neighbouring 
coast in the name of the queen, but was unable to proceed farther from 
sickness among his crew. 


A second voyage which he made Ln 1577, with more ample means, was 
not, however, in quest of an Indian passage, but of gold with which it was 
thought the country he had discovered abomided, but which was never 
found. A third voyage, which he made in 1578, with fifteen ships, was for 
the discovery of a northwest passage, to which the strait of his o\‘n name 
was thought to lead, as well as a search for gold, but in either case his 
attempt was unsuccessful. His first voyage, indeed, although with such 
humble means, was his most successful, by the islands and coasts it enabled 
him to discover, as wtU as an entrance into the Polar seas. 


Another adventurous navigator of the same period was Sir Francis Drake, 
who left England in 1577 with the double purpose of discovering new 
countries and plundering the Spaniards, with whom England w^as still at 
peace ; m both of these attempts he was successful. After an absence of 
nearly two years, in which he explored the western coast of America, 
crossed the Pacific, and circumnavigated the globe — having been the first 
Englishman who performed that feat — he returned triumphantly to 
England laden with Spanish plunder. 


A third adventurer was Sir Jolm Davis, who made three voyages in search 
of the northwest passage; and although he was unsuccessful in finding it, he 
enlarged the geographical knowledge of his countrymen, whUe he 
perpetuated his own name by the discovery of Davis Strait. A fourth in the 
list of English naval adventure was Thomas Cavendish, who, like Drake, 
performed the peri-plus of the globe ; and in a second expedition one of his 
captains (John Davis, who has already been mentioned) discovered the 
Falkland Islands. 


Besides these, other expeditions were fitted out towards the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign, which had for their chief object the exploration of the 
South Seas, and the discovery of a northwest passage. WhUe these attempts 


were prosecuted with such diligence, the paths that had already been 
opened up by foreign navigators were not neglected ; and among the 
foremost of these was India, the great commercial mart both of the ancient 
and modern world. For this purpose, the Turkey Company was incorporated 
in 1581, and the East India Company in 1600. The splendid results with 
which this enterprise was crowned belong to a later period of the 
commercial history of England. 


COLONIZATION 


As Britain was finally destined to be the “mighty mother” of colonies, 
England commenced her great vocation during this stirring period of 
adventure by attempting experiments in colonisation upon the North 
American continent. The first of these, undertaken by Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
in 1576 and 1583, accompani(>d l)y his more renowned step-brother, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, were unsuccessful ; and in the last of these voyages Gilbert 
himself, antl four of the five ships that composed his armament, were lost at 
sea. Undeterred by this fatal example, Sir Walter in the following year fitted 
out two ships, which he sent to the coast of North America, with 
instructions as to the direction in which they were to sail ; and the result 
was the discovery of A/irginia, which was so named by Elizabeth herself in 
honour of her own state of celibacy. 
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As Raleigh by letters-patent had obtained the right of property in this 
discovery, which comprised at that tune both what is now called Virginia 
and North Carolina, he sent to his new territory a fleet of colonisation 
consisting of seven ships ; but although this trial, which proved a failure, 
was followed by repeated attempts and sacrifices, Virginia was not at this 
early stage to become the home of an English population. Every successive 
landing was followed by an attack from the natives, under which the 
newcomers perished, and at last the attempt was abandoned in despair. 
England was thus fated to learn at the outset that to colonise a country is 


more difficult than to discover it , but bravely she persisted and enduringly 
she persevered, until the lesson was learned and the prize obtained. 


A glance at the history of England during the reign of Elizabeth will suffice 
to show how necessary this mercantile spirit was, not only for national 
prosperity, but even for very existence. Spain, which had taken the lead in 
maritime discovery and been enriched with the treasure of America as her 
reward, was enabled in consequence to fit out an Armada which, according 
to human calculation, was justly termed the Invincible. 


Had England remained indifferent to her mercantile advantages as an 
island, the utmost she could have done in such a crisis would have been to 
abide the micertain issue of an invasion, by which she would have been 
thrown back for a century at least in progress, even if she had been finally 
victorious. The former sovereigns had been obliged in their difficulties to 
apply for shipping to such foreign ports as Genoa, Dantzic, Hamburg, and 
Venice, but in the present case such a resource would have been useless. 
Happily, however, her commerce had already created not only a numerous 
and well-manned navy, but skilful commanders ; and thus, when the battle 
was confined to the ocean, the Spaniards were confronted by men as inured 
to naval conflict as themselves. At the end of the reign of Elizabeth the 
royal navy amounted to 17,110 tonnage, while at the end of the reign of 
Mary it had only amounted to 7,110. Of these ships of Elizabeth the largest 
was of 1,000 tons burden, and carried three hundred and forty seamen and 
forty guns ; while the whole royal navy amounted to forty sail, with a crew 
of about three hundred men for each vessel, c 


The progress of trade might, however, have been slower if it had depended 
alone on those exact calculations of advantage from accessible and well- 
understood sources, which are its natural provmce. But the voyages of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese had disclosed to the dazzled imaginations of 
mankind new worlds and races of men before unlmown; the owners of 
treasures apparently unbounded, which they had neither power to defend 
nor skill to extract from the earth. The spirit of commerce mingled with the 
passion for discovery, which w^as exalted by the grandeur of vast and 
unknown objects. A maritime chivalry arose, which equipped crusades for 
the settlement and conquest of the New World; professing to save the tribes 


of that immense region from eternal perdition, and somewhat disguising 
these expeditions of rapine and destruction under the illusions of military 
glory and religious fanaticism. 


Great noblemen, who would have recoiled with disgust from the small 
gains of honest industry, eagerly plimged into associations which held out 
wealth and empire in the train of splendid victory. The lord treasurer, the 
lord steward, the lord privy seal, and the lord high-admiral were at the head 
of the first company formed for the trade of Russia, on the discovery of that 
country. For nearly a century it became a prevalent passion among men of 
all ranks, including the highest, to become members of associations framed 
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for the purposes of discovery, colonisation, and aggrandisement, which 
formed a species of subordinate republics — the vassals of the crown of 
England. By links like these the feudal world was gradually allied with the 
commercial, in a manner which civilised the landholder and elevated the 
merchant. <^ 


In the words of Allen B. Hinds : ” The loss of Calais is one of the most 
important events in English history. When the news first became generally 
known, foreigners as well as Englishmen thought that the importance of 
England as a European power had ceased to exist. Having allowed this great 
fortress and seaport to slip out of their hands, the English would henceforth 
be doomed to remain shut up within the narrow limits of their little island. 
No one suspected that the loss of Calais, while marking the close of an 
important era in foreign relations, prepared the way for a brilliant and more 
congenial sphere of action in another direction. The loss of the last 
possessions in France forms the final scene of a period and a policy which 
dates from William the Conqueror. At last, after many centuries, England 
had emerged from the thick swirl of European politics. Once launched on 
this career of maritime enterprise and colonisation, England never 
abandoned it. Naturally, however, the beginnings were feeble and tentative. 


The sea-dogs, with all their daring and brilliance, accomplished very little 
of permanent importance. The only colony founded during Elizabeth’s reign 
— Raleigh’s settlement at Virginia — broke up miserably. The expeditions 
of Drake and his fellows were little better than buccaneering forays. Yet 
their work was of the first importance. It was something to have asserted 
the right of England to colonise. England had been brought face to face 
with Spain on many and various occasions, and had invariably proved the 
stronger on the sea. Finally, when James proceeded to follow in the 
footsteps of his predecessor, the way had been prepared for him and the 
difficulties smoothed away. What had shortly before seemed impossible 
became an accomplished fact.” ^ 


In the internal traffic of England, the greater part of it, as in other countries, 
was carried on by fairs, held annually or more frequently, at stated periods, 
in some noted place of resort; and such were the local advantages derived 
from these great musters that every means was adopted to make them 
attractive, as well as to retain them in existence in those towns where they 
were found no longer necessary. The great meeting of this kind for the 
metropolis itself was Bartholomew Fair, to which multitudes annually 
repaired from the several English counties, and even from foreign countries, 
so that if any epidemic happened to prevail in London during the season 
that the fair was held, there was some danger that the infection might thus 
be carried over the whole kingdom. Such was especially the case in 1593, 
while the plague was raging in the metropolis, so that its holding was 
prohibited ; but so necessary had Bartholomew Fair now become for the 
welfare of the realm, that the people were willing to brave the danger; and 
all that the authorities could therefore effect was merely to appoint certain 
regulations by which the risk might be lessened. 


We now turn from the commercial to the agricultural state of England at 
this period. The subdivision of farms, and increase of rent, compelled the 
use of a better kind of cultivation; and this was followed with such success, 
that by the end of the reign of Elizabeth the produce of each cultivated acre 
was at least doubled. The same active spirit which necessity had thus 
kindled into new life, was also manifested in better farm-houses and 
cottages, and a more comfortable style of living than had hitherto prevailed. 


While improvements in farming had thus been going on, those of gardening 
had not been neglected; for while plums, cherries, 
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currants, apricots, pippins, and gooseberries, which had been introduced 
from abroad during the reign of Henry VIII, were now carefully cultivated 
and brought into general use, the garden was also ornamented with the 
damask and musk rose, the gillyflower, rose of Provence, and carnation, 
which were imported mto England towards the latter end of the sixteenth 
century. 


ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE 


From the yeomanry of merry England we now pass to the dwellings of the 
rich and the noble. Much of the former occupation of these magnates had 
now departed along with the political power and sway which they were no 
longer entitled to hold ; but this deprivation only strengthened their desire 
for more comfortable homes and a superior style of living. It was only thus 
that they could still retain their superiority as the descendants of nobles and 
princes; and as models, they could have found few better fitted, according 
to the age, for their imitation, than Henry YIII and his gorgeous prime- 
minister Wolsey, the former of whom built, completed, or improved ten 
splendid palaces. 


The style of building now introduced into the palatial residences of the 
English nobles has been generally called the Tudor style, and prevailed 
during the sixteenth century. The change thus introduced is worthy of 
particular notice. Ecclesiastical architecture had now so far retrograded, and 
become so mixed up with foreign features, that its distinctive English 
character was gone. Henry VIII patronised Italian artists, and these, having 
no feeling for the Gothic of the North, could not appreciate its beauties, and 
sought to engraft their own ideas on a style which, as it had such hold on 
the national mind, they could not at once throw aside. The beautiful 


Niobe ” on Sipylus, and a similar inscription accompanies the figure (in 
which Herodotus wished to see Sesostris or Ramses IT) carved on the cliff 
of Karabel, the pass which leads from the plain of Sardis to that of Ephesus. 
We learn from Eusebius that Sardis was first captured by the Cimmerians 
1078 B.C. ; and, since it was four centuries later before 
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the real Cimmerians appeared on the horizon of history, we may perhaps 
find in the statement a tradition of the Hittite conquest. Possibly the Ninus 
of Herodotus points to the fact that Carchemish was called ” the old Ninus ” 
while the mention of Belus may indicate that Hittite civilisation came from 
the land of Bel. At all events it was when the authority of the Hittite satraps 
at Sardis began to decay that the Heraclid dynasty arose. According to 
Xanthus, Sadyattes and Lixus were the successors of Tylon, the son of 
Omphale. 


After lasting five hundred and five years, the dynasty came to an end in the 
person of Sadyattes, as he is called by Nicolaus of Damascus, whose 
account is doubtless derived from Xanthus. The name Candaules, given him 
by Herodotus, meant ” dog-strangler,” and was a title of the Lydian Hermes. 
Gyges, termed Gugu in the Assyrian inscriptions, Gog in the Old 
Testament, put him to death, and established the dynasty of the Mermnads, 
690 B.C. Gyges initiated a new policy, that of making Lydia a maritime 
power ; but his attempt to capture old Smyrna was unsuccessful. Towards 
the middle of his reign the kingdom was overrun by the Cimmerians, called 
Gimirrte in the Assyrian texts, Gomer in the Old Testament, who had been 
driven from their old seats on the Sea of Azov by an invasion of Scythians, 
and thrown upon Asia Minor by the defeat they had suffered at the hands of 
Esarhaddon. The lower town of Sardis was taken by them, and Gyges 
turned to Assyria for aid, consenting to become the tributary of 
Asshurbanapal or Sardanapalus, and sending him, among other presents, 
two Cimmerian chieftains he had himself captured in battle (about 660 


proportions of the old style were not seen, and when it was copied it was 
without knowledge or feeling. The result was that step by step the ancient 
features were supplanted by the new introduction, until at length all 
character was lost, and churches were built in debased imitation of the 
classic styles. It will therefore be unnecessary in this place to treat further of 
ecclesiastical edifices. 


In domestic architecture, also, the same influences were at work, and 
produced a somewhat similar change; but other causes in this case led to 
modifications in the style of building and living. The cessation of the wars 
which had so long devastated England, and the consequent feeling of 
security under the house of Tudor, rendered no longer necessary the military 
character whicn had hitherto distinguished the dwellings of the aristocracy. 
The castellated form to which the mind had been so long accustomed was 
still retained; but it was no longer a military fortress, in which all domestic 
arrangements were compelled to give way to the necessities of defence. The 
windows, which before were small, were now gradually enlarged, until they 
became the most important feature of the building. Towers and turrets were 
still used, but only for ornament; and as they were no longer required for 
watch-towers, or to be manned with warders or bowmen, the flat leads 
within the parapet were no longer necessary, and they were finished with 
ornamental roofs, richly crocketed and finialed, and ending in gay weather- 
vanes or armorial devices. Chimneys, too, now became an important feature 
of ornamentation. They were mostly of brick, and consisted of large stacks 
of tall slender shafts, issuing from a square basement, frequently of stone. 
These shafts were richly moulded and often twisted, and they were 
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merited over their whole surface with various diaper patterns and armorial 
bearings. 


Turrets and chimneys, with the general prevalence of the octagonal over the 
square form for towers, etc. ; large square windows, divided into many 
lights by muUions and cross-bars or transoms ; the extensive use of 
panelling and of the Tudor flower; and other details of the late 


Perpendicular style — and also of armorial bearings, with the very general 
use of brick — may be taken as the characteristics of the genuine Tudor 
style before its admixture with foreign details. But before the end of the 
reign of Henry VIII it had become materially altered ; the castellated form 
was lost, and it passed gradually into what is known as the Eliza- ._.—_ 
bethan style. 


In the latter part of this style all trace of military character was lost, and the 
Gothic features were mixed with and gradually replaced by Italian. The 
Grecian and Roman orders were generally used, but were copied in an 
impure and debased manner. From these apparently discordant materials 
designs were formed which have at least great picturesque effect to 
recommend them. The windows, however, still retained their mullions and 
transoms, but they were increased in size in some instances (as at 
Hardwick) to such an excess that the walls were reduced to little more than 
mere window frames. 


Indeed the buildings of this reign were built for pomp and pleasure, for 
banquets and pageants; and therefore splendid apartments, approached by 
wide and magnificent staircases, and above all, a gallery for dancing and 
other amusements, and which frequently extended the whole length of the 
building, were essential in a house of any pretensions. The ceilings were 
richly and profusely ornamented with flowers, foliage and arabesques, 
figures, and classic allusions. 


On the exterior, as moats and walls for defence were no longer needed, the 
sloping ground was cut into wide and stately terraces for promenading. 
These were generally bounded by massive stone balustrades and connected 
with each other by steps, and were ornamented with statues, vases, etc. 


The’ princely houses, or rather palaces, which rose in this reign are 
numerous, many even yet remaining to attest the splendour of the reign of 
the Virgin Queen, Of these may be mentioned Burghley, Kirby, Oxnead, 
etc.</ 


The Elizabethan manor-house is too well known to need any description. It 
is generally a plain building, with two projecting wings and a central porch. 
The initial letter of Elizabeth has been held to have suggested this form. In 


its homely provision for domestic convenience, the manor-house is more 
completely identified with the prevailing character of English society than 
the more gorgeous mansion. The manor-house had its hall and its buttery, 
its dining-room and its parlour, sometimes its chapel, always its great 
kitchen. 


Entrance to Grammar School, 
Stratford-on-Avon 


(Where Shakespeare was educated) 
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It was surrounded with a moat ; it possessed its little flower-garden. When 
the tobacco which Raleigh introduced ceased to be worth its weight in 
silver, the smoking-room was added. On great festival days the rich plate is 
brought out and displayed on the court-cupboard of the dining-parlour, and 
“it is merry in hall, when beards wag all.” 


ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 


The historian Hume,” in his desire to exhibit the reign of Elizabeth as a 
period of uncontrolled despotism, says: “It is remarkable that in all the 

historical plays of Shakespeare, where the manners and characters, and 
even 


the transactions, of the several reigns are so exactly copied, there is scarcely 
any mention of civU liberty.” Hallam, without adverting to this passage, 


has furnished an answer to it: “These dramatic chronicles borrowed 
surprising liveliness and probability from the national character and form of 
govermnent. A prince, and a courtier, and a slave, are the stuff on which the 
historical dramatist would have to work in some countries ; but every class 
of free men, in the just subordination without which neither human society 
nor the stage, which should be its mirror, can be more than a chaos of 
huddled units, lay open to the selection of Shakespeare.” 


The “manners and characters” not only of Shakespeare’s historical plays, 
but of all his other dramas, are instinct with all the vitality that belongs to a 
state of social freedom, in which what we hold as tyranny was exceptional. 
The very fact which Hume alleges, but which must be taken with some 
limitation, that in Shakespeare’s historical plays ” there is scarcely any 
mention of civil liberty,” is really a proof of the existence of such liberty. In 
our o/vn time a French writer has recorded that after attending a debate in 
our house of commons he observed to an English statesman that he had 
heard no assertion of the general principles of constitutional freedom. The 
answer was, “We take all that for granted.” 


We are not about to analyse the characters of Shakespeare’s dramas to show 
that “they comprise every class of free men.” We believe of Shakespeare, as 
we believe of Chaucer, that neither of these great poets could have existed 
except under a condition of society which permitted a very large amount of 
civil liberty. But this is not the place to set forth any detailed reasons for 
this belief; and we should scarcely have alluded to the assertion of Hume, 
except to show that he properly looked beyond courts and parliaments to 
discover the spirit of an age. All poetry, as all other art, must in a great 
degree be the reflection of the time in which it is produced. The Ehzabethan 
poetry — and especially the drama — the Elizabethan music, the 


House in Stratford-on-Avon 


(Where Shakespeare was born) 
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Elizabethan architecture, bear the most decided impress of their own time. 
The rapid and therefore imperfect view which we shall take of the most 
prominent indications of intellectual progress will be principally to exhibit 
them as characteristics of their period. 


The stormy reigns of Edward VI and of Mary were not favourable to the 
cultivation of literature. Wyatt and Surrey belonged to the time of Henry 
VIII, before the elements of religious contention had penetrated much 
below the surface of society. But when the nation came to be divided into 
two great opposing classes, earnest in their convictions even to the point of 
making martyrs or being martyrs, the sonneteer and the lyrist would have 
little chance of being heard. There were a few such poets — Vaux, 
Edwards, Hunnis — but even their pleasant songs have a tincture of 
seriousness. The poet who at the very beginning of the reign of Elizabeth 
struck out a richer vein — Thomas Sackville — breathes the very spirit of 
the gloomy five years of persecution and almost hopeless bigotry through 
which England had passed into a healthier existence. There was then a long 
interval during which poetry was imping her wings for her noblest flights. 


Beginnings of Drama 
The drama was emerging from the childishness and buffoonery of her first 
period of separation from the shows of Catholicism. The same Thomas 


Sackville, early in the reign of Elizabeth, produced his tragedy of 
Gorhoduc, 
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Cottage op Anne Hathaway, the wife of Shakespeare 


of which it may be sufficient to say that Sidney in his Defense of Poesy 
describes it as “full of stately speeches and well-sounding phrases, climbing 
to the height of Seneca his style.” 


English dramatic poetry was not born with the courtly Sackville. It was 
struggling into life when it first seized upon the popular mind as an 
instrument of education, and, in Heywood’s words, ” made the ignorant 
more apprehensive, taught the unlearned the knowledge of many famous 
histories, instructed such as cannot read in the discovery of all our English 
chronicles.” Roughly was that useful work originally done, but it was a 
reflection of the national spirit, and it produced its effect upon the national 
character. 


The early dramatists, if we may credit one of their eulogists, Nash, 
proposed great moral lessons in their representations. ” In plays, all 
cozenages, 
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all cunning drifts, overgilded with outward holiness, all stratagems of war, 
all the canker-worms that breed on the rust of peace, are most lively 
anatomised ; they show the ill-success of treason, the fall of hasty climbers, 
the wretched end of usurpers, the misery of civil dissension, and how just 
God is evermore in punishing of murder.” Such passages have been again 
and again quoted, but we repeat them to show how thoroughly the English 


drama became adapted to its time, even before its palmy state. It went forth 
from the courtly direction of the master of the revels at Whitehall and 
Greenwich, to delight multitudes at the Bell Savage and the Bull. The bones 
of brave Talbot were “new embalmed with the tears of ten thousand 
spectators at least.” 


It was a rude stage in which the place of action was “written in great letters 
upon an old door” ; a stage without scenes, so that “a hideous monster came 
out with fire and smoke, and then the miserable beholders are bound to take 
it (the stage) for a cave.” And yet the most elaborate mechanism, the most 
gorgeous decoration, never produced the delight which the unassisted action 
and the simple dialogue of these early plays excited. The spectators were in 
a new world. They were there to believe, and not to criticise. ” You shall 
have three ladies walk to gather flowers, and then we must believe the stage 
to be a garden.” The thousands who paid each their penny did so believe. 
They gave up their imaginations to the delusion, and were taken out of 
themselves into a higher region than that of their daily labours. 


When the transition period arrived, in which the first rude utterings of a 
mimetic life were passing into the higher art of the first race of true 
dramatists — of which race Marlowe was the undoubted head — there was 
extravagance in action and character; bombast in language; learning — for 
Marlowe, Peele, Greene, Lodge, Kyd, were scholars — but learning falsely 
applied; yet there was real poetical power. They dealt in horrors; their 
comedy was for the most part ribaldry. The drama, says Sidney, ” like an 
unmannerly daughter, showing a bad education, causeth her mother Poesy’s 
honesty to be called in question.” But the bad education of the unmannerly 
daughter was to be greatly attributed to the examples of the outer world in 
which she was born. She asserted her divine origin when strength and 
refinement had become united, in the greater assimilation of character 
between the courtly and the industrious classes; when rough ignorance was 
not held to be the necessary companion of martial prowess, and elegance 
and effeminacy had ceased to be confounded. 


Against the growing refinement which was a natural consequence of the 
more general diffusion of wealth, the satirist, whether he belonged to the 
severe religionists or to the class held by them as the licentious, directed his 


constant invectives. There was a general belief that luxury, was lowering 
the national character. Harrison denounces the chimneys which had taken 
the place of the reredos in the hall ; the feather bed and the sheets which 
had driven out the straw pallet ; the pewter vessels which were splendid at 
the yeoman’s feasts, instead of the wooden platters; the carpets and the 
tapestry, the bowl for wine, and the dozen silver spoons. 


The town wits held the growing riches of the citizens as the spoils of usury 
and brokery; and the lawyers who “fatted on gold” were counted the 
oppressors of the poor. All this is indicative of a great change of manners, 
resulting from the growing opulence of the middle classes and the wide 
increase of competition. There was a general activity of intellect ; and it 
was one of the fortunate circumstances of the social condition of England, 
that there was a great national cause to fight for, which lifted men out of the 
selfishness of unwonted industrial prosperity. 
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At such a period arose the two greatest poets of that age, Spenser and 
Shakespeare. They each essentially belonged to their time. They each in 
their several ways reflected that time. 


Spenser dealt much more largely than Shakespeare with the events and 
characteristics of his age. In his Shepherd’s Calendar he is a decided 
church-reformer. In the Faerie Queene he shadows forth “the most excellent 
and glorious person ” of Elizabeth ; and many historical personages may be 
traced in the poem. Amongst the numerous allegorical characters we find 
Una, the true church, opposed to Duessa, the type of Romanism. But it is 
not in these more literal marks of the time that we discover in Spenser the 
spirit of the time. It is not in his Mother Hubherd’s Tale, where we find the 
boklest satire against courtly corruption — justice sold, benefices given to 
the unworthy, nobility despised, learning little esteemed, the many not cared 


for — that we must look for the general reflection in Spenser’s verse of the 
spirit of his age. His fate had been “in suing long to bide,” and he took a 
poet’s revenge for the neglect. It is in the general elevation of the tone of 
the Faerie Queene, and of the other poems of his matured years, that we 
may appreciate the moral and intellectual tastes of the educated classes of 
Elizabeth’s latter period. 


Unquestionably the poet, by his creative power, may in some degree shape 
the character of an age, instead of being its mirror; but in the relations of a 
great writer to his readers there is a mutual action, each inspiring the other. 
The tone of Spenser’s poetry must at any rate have been in accordance with 
the mental condition of those with whom the Faerie Queene became at once 
the most popular of all books. 


It ceased to be popular after two generations had passed away, and the 
Rochesters and Sedleys were the great literary stars. 


The heroic age to which Spenser belonged was then over. “Fierce wars and 
faithful loves” had become objects of ridicule. The type of female 
perfection was not “heavenly Una, with her milk-white lamb,” but Mistress 
Nelly in the side-box. “The goodly golden chain of chivalry” was utterly 
worthless compared with the price paid for Dunkirk. Such were the 
differences of morals and intellect between 1600 and 1670. Spenser was the 
most popular of poets while the ideal of chivalry still lingered in the period 
that had produced Sidney, and Essex, and Raleigh, and Grenville — when 
the rough Devonshire captains fought the Spaniards with an enthusiastic 
bravery and endurance that the Orlandos and the Red Cross Knights of 
Ariosto and Spenser could not excel. The great laureate’s popularity was 
gone when the Dutch sailed up the Medway; for the spirit of the 
Elizabethan “golden time” was gone. 
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THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


William Shakespeare 


[1558-1603 A.D.] 


The age of Elizabeth may pre-eminently claim the distinction of having 
called up a great native literature. The national mind had already put forth 
many blossoms of poetry, and in the instance of Chaucer the early fruit was 
of the richest flavour. But in the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign England had 
a true garden of the Hesperides. It has been most justly observed by 
Macaulay* that ” in the time of Henry VIII and Edward VI, a person who 
did not read French or Latin could read nothing or next to nothing.” Hence 
the learned education of the ladies of that period. 


The same writer asks, ” Over what tragedy could Lady Jane Grey have 
wept, over what comedy could she have smiled, if the ancient dramatists 
had 


not been in her library?” Lady Jane Grey meekly laid her head upon the 
block in 1554. Had she lived fifty years longer she would have had in her 
library aU Shakespeare’s historical plays, except King John and King Henry 
VIII ; she would have had Romeo and Juliet, Love’s Labour’s Lost, The 
Merchant of Venice, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Much Ado about 
Nothing, The Merry Wives of Windsor, Hamlet — for aU these were 
printed before that period. She might have seen aU these acted ; and she 


B.C.). At first no one could be found in Nineveh who understood the 
language of the ambassadors. 


A few years later, Gyges joined in the revolt against Assyria, which was 
headed by the viceroy of Babylonia, Asshurbanapal’s own brother. The 
Ionic and Carian mercenaries he despatched to Egypt enabled Psamthek to 
make himself independent. Assyria, however, was soon avenged. The 
Cimmerian hordes returned, Gyges was slain in battle after a reign of thirty- 
eight years, and Ardys his son and successor returned to his allegiance to 
Nineveh. 


The second capture of Sardis on this occasion was alluded to by Callis- 
thenes. Alyattes, the grandson of Ardys, finally succeeded in extirpating the 
Cimmerians, as well as in taking Smyrna, and thus providing his kingdom 
with a port. The trade and wealth of Lydia rapidly increased, and the Greek 
towns fell one after the other before the attacks of the Lydian kings. 
Alyattes’ long reign of fifty-seven years saw the foundation of the Lydian 
empire. All Asia Minor west of the Halys owned his sway, and the six 
years’ contest he carried on with the Medes was closed by the marriage of 
his daughter Aryenis to Astyages, and an intimate alliance between the two 
empires. The Greek cities were allowed to retain their own institutions and 
government on condition of paying taxes and dues to the Lydian monarch, 
and the proceeds of their commerce thus flowed into the imperial 
exchequer. The result was that the king of Lydia became the richest prince 
of his age. Alyattes was succeeded by Croesus, who had probably already 
for some years shared the royal power with his father, or perhaps 
grandfather, as Floigl thinks (Geschickte des Semitischen Alter thums’). He 
reigned alone only fifteen years.” 
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might also have seen As You Like It, All’s Well that Ends Well, The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, Twelfth Night, and Othello. 


Her pure and truly religious nature would not have shrunk from the perusal 
of these works, which might worthily stand by the side of her Terence and 
her Sophocles in point of genius, and have a far higher claim upon her 
admiration. For they were imbued, not with the lifeless imitation of heathen 
antiquity, but with the real vitality of the Christian era in which they were 
produced; with all the intellectual freedom which especially distinguished 
that era from the past ages of Christianity. The deities of the old mythology 
might linger in the pageants of the court ; but the inspiration of these 
creations of the popular dramatist was derived from the pure faith for which 
the lady Jane died. 


From no other source of high thought could have originated the exquisite 
creations of female loveliness which Shakespeare and Spenser equally 
presented. Some portion of what was tender and graceful in the Catholic 
worship of “Our Lady” passed into the sober homage involuntarily paid to 
the perfectness of woman by the two great Protestant poets. 


In Shakespeare was especially present a more elevated spirit of charity than 
belonged to the government of his times, although his toleration must have 
abided to a great extent amongst a people that had many common ties of 
brotherhood whatever were their differences of creed. Hence the patriotism 
of Shakespeare — a considerate patriotism founded upon that nationality by 
which he is held “to have been most connected with ordinary men.” But 
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(1564-1616) 
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Shakespeare lived in an age when nationality was an exceeding great virtue, 
which alone enabled England, in a spirit of union, to stand up against the 
gigantic power which sought her conquest through her religious divisions. 
All around the dramatist, and reflected by him in a thousand hues of “many- 
coloured life,” were those mixed elements of society, out of whose very 
differences results the unity of a prosperous nation. There was a great 
industrious class standing between the noble and the peasant, running over 
with individual originality of character, and infusing their spirit into the 
sovereign, the statesman, and the soldier. The gentlemen of Shakespeare are 
distinct from those of any other poet in their manly frankness; and the same 
quality of straightforward independence may be traced in his yeomen and 
his peasants. His clowns even are the representatives of the national humour 
which itself was a growth of the national freedom. There was a select 
lettered class, who, having shaken off the trammels of the scholastic 
philosophy, were exploring the depths of science and laying the foundations 
of accurate reasoning. 


Shakespeare stood between the new world of bold speculation that was 
opening upon him, and the world of submission to authority that was 
passing away. Thus, whilst he lingers amidst the simplicity and even the 
traditionary superstitions of the multitude with evident delight — calls up 
their elves and their witches and their ghosts, but in no vulgar shapes — he 
asserts his claim to take rank with the most elevated of the world’s thinkers 
in the investigation of the hardest problems of man’s nature. 


Such are a few of the relations in which the art of Shakespeare stood to the 
period in which he lived ; and although it has been truly said, ” he was not 
for an age, but for all time,” we hold that he could not have been produced 
except in that age and in the country of which he has become the highest 
glory. There must have been a marvellous influence of the social state 
working upon the highest genius, to have called forth those dramas for the 
people, which, having their birth in a yeoman’s house at Stratford, “show, 
sustain, and nourish all the world.” 


Lyric Poets 


The lyrical poetry of the Elizabethan time was chiefly written to be married 
to music. As Shakespeare’s drama was drama to be acted, so his songs were 
songs to be sung. Their grace, their simplicity, their variety of measure, 
were qualities which are found in the lyrical poems of Marlowe, Greene, 
Lodge, Raleigh, Breton, Drayton, and others less kno\ATi to fame, who 
contributed to the delight of many a tranquil evening in the squire’s 
pleasure garden and by the citizen’s sea-coal fireside, where Morley’s Airs, 
and other popular collections, were as familiarly known as Moore’s 
Melodies in our own day. 


It was not that the musical taste of England was first developed in this 
period, but that it had spread from the court to the people. There was a 
greater diffusion of wealth, and therefore more leisure for the cultivation of 
the elegancies of life. Property was secure. The days of feudal tyranny were 
past. The whole aspect of the country was necessarily changed. If we open 
the county histories of this period we find an enumeration of “principal 
manor-houses,” which shows how completely the English gentleman of 
moderate fortune had in every parish taken the place of the baron or the 
abbot, who were once the sole proprietors of vast districts. A poet of the 
period has noticed this change in his description of rural scenery. 


“Here on some mount a house of pleasure vanted Where once the warring 
cannon had been planted.” 
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These lines are from the Britannia” s Pastorals of William Browne, whose 
poems, unequal as they are, contain many exquisite descriptions of country 
life. 


But nearly all the poetry of this age shows how thoroughly the realities of 
that liife had become familiar to the imaginative mind. The second-hand 
images with which town poets make their rural descriptions wearisome are 
not found in the Elizabethan poets. The commonest objects of nature 


uniformly present their poetical aspects in Shakespeare, as they did in 
Chaucer. The perpetual freshness and variety of creation were seen by these 
great masters with that rapid power of observation which belongs to genius. 
But the minor poets of the end of the sixteenth century evidently studied 
rural scenery with that feeling of the picturesque which is always a late 
growth of individual or national cultivation. 


The country, to the educated proprietor of the soil, had become something 
more than the source of his revenue. His ancestral trees had now for him a 
higher interest than to furnish logs for his hall-fire. His garden was no 
longer a mere place for growing kail and pot-herbs: it was to have choice 
flowers and shady seats ; the stately terrace and the green walk ; the 
fountain and the vase. The poets reflect the prevailing taste. They make 
their posies of the peony and the pink, the rose and the columbine. They go 
with the huntsman to the field, and with the angler to the river. They are 
found nutting with the village boys, and they gather strawberries in the 
woods. They sit with the lady of the May in her bower, and quaff the brown 
ale at the harvest-home. The country has become the seat of pleasant 
thoughts ; and the poets are there to aid their influences. 


The reign of Elizabeth, which witnessed such an outburst of native 
literature, had not neglected that cultivation of ancient learning upon which 
sound literature and correct taste must in a great degree be built. New 
colleges had been founded at Oxford and Cambridge. Elizabeth had also 
founded Trinity College, Dublin. James VI had erected the university of 
Edinburgh, in addition to the Scottish academical institutions, and 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, was built in his reign. To the London 
grammar schools of St. Paul’s and Christ church had been added 
Westminster school by the queen, and Merchant Tailors’ school by the great 
city company of that name. The grammar schools were essentially the 
schools of the people ; and it is a sufl/icient praise of Elizabeth’s new 
foundation of Westminster to say that Camden there taught and that Jonson 
there learned./ 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE STUART DYNASTY: JAMES I 


[1603-1625 A.D.] 


Under no other dynasty in the world have large national changes depended 
so completely on the personal ideas of monarchs as in England under the 
Tudors. But now the energetic Tudor line had vanished from the throne. By 
right of inheritance, another family ascended, whose origins and 
associations were in Scotland, the crown of which it now united to that of 
England. — Von Ranke.“ 


England appeared as despotic a country at the death of Ehzabeth as any in 
Europe, and it was only by the concurrence of two circumstances that it did 
not lose its liberties altogether. The first of these was that the wiliest and 
most ambitious of her kings had no standing army. When a monarch has the 
interest of a superstitious priesthood and the ignorance of the multitude in 
his favour, he needs only a military force to strike out the last spark of 
freedom. When Henry VH, therefore, had broken the nobility and gained 
the church, and quieted the people, there would have been no power able to 
oppose him if he had had a soldiery in his pay ; as it was, he had to trust to 
the national force — the archers of the different parishes and men raised for 
a limited time. The English army was a militia, officered by the gentry of 
the land ; so Henry VH and his imperious son had not the means of 
consolidating the tyrannic power which circumstances enabled them to 
exercise for a time. 


The other circumstance was the very strange one that the degradation of the 
house of commons tempted the first Tudors to use it as an ostensible 
instrument of their authority, till the people, who were not aware of the 
personal baseness and subserviency of their representatives, seeing every 


great event attributed to parliament, began to believe that it was mightier 
than the king. They saw a church overthrown, and another church 
established; a queen divorced, and another executed ; Mary declared 
illegithnate, and the 
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kingdom left to the disposal of the sovereign, all by act of parliament; and 
there was no limit to their confidence in these magic words. The crawling 
sycophants who sat on the packed benches of the commons began to be 
invested with a part of the majesty which the policy of the kings had thrown 
over the assembly to cloak their outi designs ; and towards the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign the belief in the dignity of parliament had seized even on 
some of the members, and they reasoned, remonstrated, accused, and finally 
made terms, as if they had in reality some of the influence which had 
belonged to them in the times of the Plantagenets. Nothing, however, would 
persuade the new race of kings that parliament was anything but a 
collection of their clerks and servants ; and all through the next two reigns 
the point in dispute was the usurped, but constantly exerted, supremacy of 
the crown, and the theoretical, but long disused, supremacy of parliament. 


Fortunately for the parliament, the representative of absolute monarchy, 
who now presented himself in the person of James, was not rendered very 
dangerous by his vigour of mind or body. Even the country he came from 
detracted from his popularity ; for the long wars between the realms had 
made Scotland a disagreeable somid in English ears. The people were 
considered barbarous, and their land a desert. A flight of locusts was looked 
upon as a similar infliction to an incursion of the hungry Scots, whether as 
friends or foes. The behaviour of James, since his accession to his native 
throne, had not raised his reputation for courage or plain dealing ; and 


reports must have been already widely spread of his garrulity, selfishness, 
pedantry, and awkwardness, which made him a very unfit president of the 
most accomplished, learned, and high-spirited court in Christendom. A 
courtier like Sir Walter Raleigh, hearing an argument of Bacon in the 
morning and a play of Shakespeare in the afternoon, could have had little 
appetite for the laborious and jocular platitudes of the Solomon of the north. 
Yet with all the advantages of an undisputed right, and bearing with him the 
prospect not only of peace, but union, between the two peoples who 
inhabited the island, the great-grandson of Margaret of England took 
peaceable possession of the throne of the Plantagenets and Tudors. It was 
taking the people back to the olden time, of which every new generation 
entertains such a fond recollection, when they saw in the son of the 
beauteous Mary — representative in the third degree of Henry VII and 
Elizabeth of York — a blending once more of the white and red roses, and 
never were king and nation more pleased at the parts they were to play. His 
journey from the north was a perpetual triumph. Arches covered the streets, 
and orations exhausted the eloquence of mayors ; and his speeches in reply 
transcended their understanding. He ate, and drank, and spouted Latin, and 
made poems in a manner never heard of before ; he also made knights on all 
occasions. 


But the habits and temper of the new king came out in more disagreeable 
colours in the course of the same journey. Gentlemen, accustomed to the 
stately cavalcades of Elizabeth, and even her affected and grandiose style of 
walking, were at first astonished to see a little fat personage, with large and 
wandering eyes; a bonnet cast by chance upon his head, and sticking on as 
it best could ; his legs too thin for his weight ; his clothes so thickly padded 
out to resist a dagger-stroke, of which he was in continual dread, that he 
looked more like a vast seal than a man; a flabby, foolish mouth, widened 
for the freer extrusion of remarkably broad Scotch — and all these 
surmounting a horse saddled after the manner of an arm-chair, with 
appliances for the rider’s support, in spite of which his majesty not 
unfrequently managed to tumble most ungracefully to the ground; and 
before the courtly nobles who had 
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met him at the borders had time to be reconciled to his appearance, he gave 
them a specimen of his regard for law which was of evil omen for his future 
conduct. At Newark-upon-Trent a pickpocket was detected in the act, and, 
without waiting for judge or jury, the king directed a royal warrant to the 
recorder to hang the man without delay, and the culprit was suspended at 
once. Completing his first impression by the coarse and contemptuous 
manner in which he spoke of his great predecessor, whose death had 
silenced all recent cavils and only recalled the triumphs and glories of her 
reign, he showed his disregard of her example — in guarding the honour of 
the English peerage only for the most deserving and celebrated of her 
subjects — by lavishing titles on dozens at a time, including in the list his 
hungry and grasping followers, who had shown no quality except the 
attachment to their native sovereign, which made them forsake the 
wilderness of their patrimonial domains for the rich estates with which they 
were presented in the different shires of England.“ 


He now began to govern. He was an advocate for peace at any price, 
particularly if the price was to be paid into his exchequer; and as England 
had been a great support to the Netherlands in their noble insurrection 
against Philip, and James thought no insurrection justifiable on any 
provocation, both parties were encouraged to approach him. Henry IV of 
France and the Hollanders sent over to request his continued aid, and bribed 
in a very handsome manner to obtain their end. Philip HI, however, had not 
the dogged obstinacy of his father, and sent over an ambassador to patch up 
an agreement between him and his revolted subjects, under the mediation of 
James, and in a few months the king looked with pride on the motto he had 
chosen for the royal arms, “Blessed are the Peacemakers.” The 
independence of the Provinces was virtually acknowledged, and Spain 
continued the downward course which threw her helpless at the feet of the 
blood-stamed Inquisition, denuded her realm of the vigour and genius of the 
Moors and Hebrews and the spirit and enterprise of the Dutch, leaving her 
the impotent victim of ignorance and pride. But affairs were not so peaceful 
at home. James had been so disgusted by the aggressive insolence of the 


Presbyterian leaders in his old dominion, that he had held out hopes to the 
Catholics of a leaning to their cause. On finding, however, that the English 
church, though as nmch opposed as himself to the levelling and republican 
tendencies of Geneva, was equally hostile to the doctrines of Rome, he gave 
public marks of his adhesion to the strongest side, and issued edicts against 
all manner of dissenters, whether Calvinist or papist. Toleration was 
formally disavowed, and an internecine war seemed impending. 


Puritans and Catholics joined in a plot to get quit of the present order in 
church and state, each sect determining to exterminate the other when their 
common enemy was overthrown. The king was to be seized, the 
government altered, and freedom of conscience proclaimed. « 


The coronation had taken place on the 25th of July, amidst the gloom and 
consternation of the people of London, for the plague was making the most 
fearful ravages in the city. The sight of the pageant was confined to the 
nobility and the court. On this account, as alleged, a parliament was not 
summoned, according to the usual course upon the accession of a new 
sovereign. 


P ” I hear our new king,” writes Harinfrton.c ” hath hanged one man before 
he was tried ; ‘tis strangely done ; now if the wind Ijloweth thus, why may 
not a man be tried before he hath offended?” But James’ notion of kingly 
rewards was as absurd as his notion of kingly punishments. During his 
journey of thirty-two days from Edinburgh to London, he showered the 
honour of knighthood on two hundred and thirty-seven gentlemen who 
were presented to him. Elizabeth bestowed such honours sparingly upon her 
statesmen and soldiers. James made the noblest title of the old chivalry 
ridiculous. — Knight./] 
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At the death of EHzabeth the rivalry which had sprung up between Robert 
Cecil and Raleigh was to have its triumph in the confirmed favour of James 


to the minister with whom he had for some time been in secret 
communication. The wily secretary of state was far too strong for the bold 
captain of the guard. Raleigh was deprived of his offices, and within a few 
months was under a charge of high treason. Hume, in a very brief relation 
of ” the discovery of a conspiracy to subvert the government, and to fix on 
the throne Arabella Stuart, a near relation of the king by the family of 
Lennox, and descended equally from Henry VII,” mixes up the accounts of 
two alleged conspiracies. He says Roman Catholic priests ; Lord Grey, a 
Puritan ; Lord Cobham, a profligate man; and Raleigh, a freethinker, were 
engaged in “a conspiracy”; and he asks, ” What cement could unite men of 
such discordant principles in so dangerous a combination?” The Roman 
Catholic conspiracy was wholly different from that in which Raleigh, 
Cobham, and Grey were accused of engaging, and was known as “the 
treason of the priests,” or the “Bye” [or the Surprise] — the cant word by 
which it was designated upon the trials of the accused. Its object was to 
seize the person of the king. The other treason was known as the “Main,” 
and its purposes were so ill-defined that, half a century afterwards, it was 
described by Rush worthy as “a dark kind of treason”; the author of the 
Historical Collections adding, “in his time the veil still rested upon it.” 
Subsequent investigations have not withdrawn the veil. 


Cobham, a very weak man, though possessed of great power from his 
position, had taken part with Raleigh in his jealousy of the earl of Essex; 
and James, who considered that Essex had been sacrificed through his 
anxiety to promote that claim to the succession which Elizabeth did not 
recognise, held them both in great dislike. Cecil, who was equally united 
with them in jealousy of Essex, had propitiated the king of Scotland, and to 
him was confided the chief power of the government when James came to 
the English throne. There is little in these alleged treasons that deserves any 
minute relation, except as they involve the trial and conviction of one of the 
most remarkable men in the history of the comitry. The mind of Raleigh 
never was exhibited in a more heroic attitude than in his conduct on this 
memorable trial. On the 17th of November, 1603, a special commission was 
held at Winchester, the plague then raging in London and other parts. Sir 
Walter Raleigh had been indicted on the previous 21st of August upon a 
charge of high treason ; the overt acts alleged being that he had conferred 
with Lord Cobham as to advancing Arabella Stuart to the crown of 


THE TRIUMPH OF PERSIA 


CrcBSUs succeeded in establishing what his predecessors had sought — a 
powerful monarchy having close fiscal relations with the Hellenic world 
and ruling through the might of gold. By his efforts Sardis was raised to the 
height of opulence and became a general rendezvous and a kind of favourite 
capital of the Greeks. He accomplished this without violence ; all his acts 
show a generous nature, a character inclined to benevolence and 
forgiveness. In spite of all this he was treated as a barbarian ; but he was a 
refined and charming barbarian, Lydian in his genius for affairs, Greek in 
his ffisthetic tastes — such a Philhellenic barbarian as some of the kings of 
Macedonia. He had but one fault, an irrational optimism and an excessive 
faith in the schemes of diplomacy, the virtue of alliances, and the power of 
gold. This over-confidence, by leading him to defy Cyrus, was his ruin. 


Not that the idea of opposing Persia was in itself wrong ; Croesus was 
obeying a feeling of great foresight when he began preparations for war in 
549 B.C. At this date Astyages was dethroned, the Median empire was 
destroyed, and the equilibrium of the Orient disturbed. The dominions of 
Cyrus had been extended as far as the Halys, and Persia thus brought into 
contact with the Lydian kingdom. 


Apart from the annoyance of having such a neighbour, Croesus could not 
forget that Astyages was his brother-in-law and that both sentiment and 
interest made it his duty to avenge the Median king. 


Moreover, there were economic reasons that influenced him. The Persians 
were poor mountaineers who knew nothing of business, esteemed nothing 
but the trade of arms, and professed a profound disdain of all commerce, 
comfort, and culture. These prejudices of a military people caused 
particular alarm among the merchant states of the valleys of the Hermus 
and the Euphrates. From the day when the savage bands from Iran replaced 
the Median garrisons in Cappadocia it was easy to foresee the annihilation 
of the rich trade over the ancient route of Pteria. 


England, dispossessing the king; and that it was arranged that Lord Cobham 
should go to the king of Spain and the archduke of Austria, to obtain six 
hundred thousand crowns for the support of Arabella’s title. Raleigh 
pleaded not guilty. 


The conduct of the attorney-general upon this trial was such as made even 
Cecil remonstrate against his unfairness. Coke’s brutality to the prisoner 
remains as a perpetual warning to the bar and the bench, that if the character 
of the gentleman is ever publiicly dissociated from that of the lawyer in the 
administration of justice, the greatest learning, the most elevated rank will 
not save the trickster or the bully from the contempt of his own generation 
and of future times. Coke began by declaring that the treason of Raleigh 
was ” the treason of the Main, the others were the Bye,” and then went on 
to mix him up with both treasons. “I pray you, gentlemen of the jury,” said 
Raleigh, “remember I am not charged with the Bye, which was the 
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treason of the priests.” To this quiet observation Coke replied: “You are not 

; but your lordships will see that all these treasons, though they consisted of 
several points, closed in together, like Samson’s foxes, which were joined in 
the tails, though their heads were severed.” 


Let us pursue this dialogue a little further. Coke went on, again travelling 
far out of the indictment, to associate Raleigh with every charge against 
other conspirators of whose proceedings it is manifest that he knew nothing. 
” To what end do you speak all this?” said the prisoner. “I will prove you to 
be the most notorious traitor that ever came to the bar,” rejoined Coke. ” 
Thou art a monster. Thou hast an English face but a Spanish heart.” Coke 
then proceeded with a recital of his charges against Cobham. “If my lord 
Cobham be a traitor, what is that to me?” said Raleigh, Then the great 
lawyer replied, ” All that he did was by thy instigation, thou viper, for I 
thou thee, thou traitor "^ When Coke came to the words about “destroying 
the king and his cubs,” which rested upon a declaration of one of the priests 


of what the Jesuits intended, Raleigh lost patience for a moment, and 
exclaimed, ” 0 barbarous! Do you bring the words of these hellish spiders 
against me ?” Coke retorted, “Thou art thyself a spider of hell.” Such were 
the flowers of rhetoric with which the attorney-general of that day sustained 
the dignity of English justice. 


The charge against Raleigh rested solely upon the accusation of Lord 
Cobham, of which a contemporary letter-writer says it “was no more to be 
weighed than the barking of a dog.” Raleigh demanded that Cobham should 
be confronted with him. He contended that by the law of treasons two 
witnesses were necessary to conviction. His eloquence was unavailing. He 
was found guilty and sentenced to death. The opinion of after times is 
expressed by Hallam: “His conviction was obtained on the single 
deposition of Lord Cobham, an accomplice, a prisoner, not examined in 
court, and known to have already retracted his accusation. Such a verdict 
was thought contrary to law, even in that age of ready convictions.” 
Raleigh’s contemporaries felt that his conviction was most unjust. Raleigh 
was unpopular, for he was proud; but his trial produced a complete change 
in the general feeling. One who was present at Winchester affirmed ” that 
whereas when he saw him first he was so led with the common hatred that 
he would have gone a hundred miles to see him hanged, he would, ere he 
parted, have gone a thousand to save his life.” The priests and Brooke were 
found guilty of the “Bye” plot, and were executed, Cobham, Grey, and 
Markham were found guilty, and were brought upon the scaffold to die.</ 


The strangest and most heartless treatment of prisoners which has ever 
occurred in English annals took place on this occasion, Raleigh was placed 
at his window in the Tower, which commanded a view of the scaffold. It 
was Friday morning, and he was to die on the following Monday. First he 
saw George Markham, one of his confederates, led up to the block, and 
when preparations had been made for his death, he was led away again, and 
there was silent expectation in the crowd for an hour or two. Lord Grey then 
made his appearance, and sustained the character for manly self-command 
he had won at the trial. He prayed, and said farewell to his friends; and 
when thus the bitterness of death was past, and he was about to lay his head 
upon the block, a movement took place among the spectators, and he also 


[‘ If Raleigh’s trial is remarkable for the distinct enunciation by the judfi;es 
of the harsh principles which were then in repute anionjist lawyers, it is 
etjuaily worthy of memory, as p;ivinp; the first signal of the reaction which 
from that moment steadily set in in fa'Our of the rights of individuals 
against the state. — Gahdineu.?] 
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was led away. Lastly, Lord Cobham was brought forth, and with brazen 
audacity, which could only arise from a knowledge of what was to happen,* 
reiterated his accusations of Raleigh and his friends, and affected to seal the 
faith of his words with his blood. But again the crowd was moved, and 
Markham and Grey were brought back. Face to face they gazed on each 
other, each surprised to find the other alive. Shouts now rent the air; hats 
were thrown up, and joyous acclamations sounded from the hill and were 
echoed all through the city, for a messenger had appeared with the royal 
mercy, and the shameless cruelty of playing with men’s feelings in such 
awful circumstances was lost in the delight at their deliverance; from which 
we may conclude that very few people believed in the plot. Raleigh was 
reprieved along with the others, but old enmity rankled in James’ heart, for 
the interest of Raleigh had been employed against him when he used to be 
knocking humbly as a poor kinsman at Elizabeth’s door. It was a reprieve, 
and not a pardon. ^ 


Raleigh’s twelve years of imprisonment were not spent in vain repining. In 
his prison chamber he wrote his History of the World — a noble book, 
worthy of the man and of the days in which he had gloriously lived ; full of 
poetry and high philosophy, and in its solemn recognitions of the “power, 
light, virtue, wisdom, and goodness” of the “Omnipotent Cause” and 
“Almighty Mover,” furnishing the best answer to the scurrility of the 
attorney-general, who called him “damnable atheist,” and of the chief 
justice who, in sentencing him, said, “You have been taxed by the world, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, with holding hea-thenish, atheistical, and profane opinions, 
which I list not to repeat, because Christian ears cannot endure to hear 


them; but the authors and maintainers of such opinions cannot be suffered 
to live in any Christian commonweal th.” <^ 


THE HAMPTON COURT CONFERENCE 


When James was on his way to London the Puritan clergy had presented 
their Millenary petition, ^ praying for reformation in the church. They 
desired that the sign of the cross should not be made in baptism, or that rite 
be administered by women; that the ring be disused in marriage; that 
confirmation be abolished ; that the clergy no longer wear the cap and 
surplice, nor teach the people to bow at the name of Jesus ; that the service 
be curtailed, and the Apocrypha be no more read as part of it ; that church 
music be reformed ; that the Lord’s Day be not profaned, nor the 
observation of other holidays enjoined. They also prayed that none but able 
men should be ordained, and that they should be obliged to reside on their 
cures ; that bishops should not hold livings in commendam ; that men 
should not be excommunicated for small matters, etc. The two universities 
forthwith set forth violent declarations against the petitioners, and in favour 
of the present state of the church. The king, having been brought up in the 
kirk of Scotland, which rejected all that was complained of, could not with 
decency slight the petition. He therefore issued (October 24th) a 
proclamation for a conference between the two parties to be held in his own 
presence at Hampton Court. 


[‘ Gardiner,? however, thinks that James may have merely desired to know 
what their last confessions would be without putting them to death. ] 


‘ So called, as it was to have been signed by one thousand (mille) 


clergymen. [Only 750 preachers assented to it. As Gardiner? points out, 
there seem to have been no signatures at all. ] 
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The conference commenced on the 14th of January, 1604. On the side of the 
church appeared the primate Whitgift, Bancroft, bishop of London, seven 
other prelates, and eight dignitaries; the Puritans were represented by 
Reynolds and three others, who had been selected by the king himself. The 
first day the Puritans were not admitted, and the king made a speech, in 
which he expressed his joy that “he was now come into the promised land; 
that he sat among grave and reverend men, and was not a king, as formerly, 
without state, nor in a place where beardless boys would brave him to his 
face.” He assured them that he did not propose any innovation, but that he 
only desired to remove such disorders as might appear. The amendments 
which he proposed were adopted without hesitation, and next day (16th) the 
Puritans were admitted, and the king required them to state their objections. 


To each of their arguments James himself replied. At length, when 
Reynolds made proposals for holding assemblies of the clergy, and referring 
cases thence to the diocesan synod, the king lost his temper. He told them, 
as was the truth, that they were aiming at a Scottish presbytery, “which,” 
said he, “agrees with monarchy as well as God and the devil. Then Jack and 
Tom and Will and Dick shall meet, and at their pleasure censure both me 
and my council. Therefore, pray stay one seven years before you demand 
that of me ; and if then you find me pursy and fat, and my windpipe stuffed, 
I will perhaps hearken to you ; for let that government be up, and I am sure 
I shall be kept in breath.” Then turning to the bishops, and putting his hand 
to his hat, he said, ” My lords, I may thank you that these Puritans plead for 
my supremacy ; for, if once you are out and they in place, I know what will 
become of my supremacy; for, no bishop, no king.” He then asked 
Reynolds if he had anything more to say; but that divine, finding the cause 
prejudged, declined to proceed, “If this be all your party have to say,” said 
the king, rising, ” I will make them conform themselves, or else hurry them 
out of this land, or do worse.” 


The prelates were overjoyed at the behaviour of the king. Whitgift protested 
that he had spoken from the spirit of God. Bancroft exclaimed, “I protest 
my heart melteth with joy, that Almighty God, of his singular mercy, has 
given us a king as since Christ’s time hath not been.” The chancellor said he 
“had never seen the king and priest so fully miited in one person.” Next day 
the Puritans were called in to hear the alterations made in the prayer-book. 


Their entreaties for indulgence to some men of tender consciences only 
excited anger ; the conference thus terminated, and on the 5th of March a 
proclamation was issued enjoining strict conformity.’ 


Persecution now began, which, except in the absence of fire and rope, was 
as fierce as bloody Mary’s. Spies wormed their way into conventicles and 
prayer-meetings ; preachers without a license were thrown into prison ; 
three hundred rectors and vicars were turned out of their livings ; fines and 
dungeons were the fate of aU who resisted the law ; and already the awful 
lessons of the Old Testament were conned over with ominous admiration. 
Men driven from house and home, despised and insulted by persons whom 
they considered worse than heathens or idolaters, found consolation in the 
denmi-ciations of evil-doers and the promises of revenge held forth to the 
people of God. Samuel was a Puritan divine, and Agag lived at Whitehall. 


Having thus embroiled himself with one of the orders of the state, James 
next showed his arbitrary spirit in his treatment of parliament [assembled 
March 19th, 1604]. His powerful predecessors had shown great skill in their 


* Alludinfj to the nideness which he had experienced from some hot-headed 
young ministers in Scotland, of which various instances are on record. 
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management of the popular assembly. They treated it with respect, and 
increased its apparent influence in order to turn it to their own advantage. If 
Elizabeth interfered at an election, it was secretly ; if there was any bribery 
or intimidation, it was denied with the same affectation of abhorrence as at 
the present time; but James published a proclamation telling his people 
what sort of men to return. If any person was nominated contrary to his 
instructions, the borough was to be fined and the member sent to gaol. 
Parliament deserved a good deal of contempt for its remissness of late 
years, but this was too much. The pride of city and county revolted against 
this dictation, and Puritans and Presbyterians were returned in great 


numbers. The first session was passed in disputes. The king made no secret 
of his belief in his own perfect supremacy over lords and commons. The 
commons, unaccustomed to such language from sovereigns they had feared 
and respected, assmned at last the duty of champions of the nation. “Your 
majesty would be misin-formed,” they said, “if any man should deliver that 
the kings of England have any absolute power in themselves either to alter 
religion, or make any laws concerning the same, otherwise than, as in 
temporal causes, by consent of parliament.” 


The laws against the Catholics were not in the slightest degree relaxed 
during these destructive onslaughts on the Puritans. The church, which had 
been originally set apart as a neutral ground, was now a strong-walled 
battery firing against both. The assault became more furious as the 
cannonade was more fatal, and at last the patience of the papists could stand 
no rnore.^ 


PERSECUTIONS OF THE CATHOLICS, AND THE GUNPOWDER 
PLOT 


The Puritans in their discontent had accused the king of papistry. He 
persecuted, they said, the disciples, while he favoured the enemies of the 
gospel. James hastened to rescue himself from the charge. Another 
proclamation was published February 22nd, 1604, enjoining the banishment 
of all Catholic missionaries ; rtj\‘ulations were adopted for the discovery 
and presentment of recusants ; and orders were sent to the magistrates to put 
the penal laws into immediate execution. He even deemed it expedient to 
deliver his sentiments in the Star Chamber, to declare his detestation of 
papistry, and to repeat his wish that none of his children mig..t succeed him 
if they were ever to depart from the established church. These proceedings 
afforded some consolation. If one opening were closed, another was offered 
to the exertions of the zealots. If they were not suffered to purge the church 
from the dregs of superstition, they might still advance the glory of God by 
hunting down the idolatrous papist. 


The execution of the penal laws enabled the king by an ingenious comment 
to derive considerable profit from his past forbearance. It was pretended 
that he had never forgiven the penalties of recusancy; he had merely 
forbidden them to be exacted for a time, in the hope that this indulgence 


would lead to conformity; but his expectations had been deceived; the 
obstinacy of the Catholics had grown with the lenity of the sovereign ; and 
as they were unworthy of further favour, they should now be left to the 
severity of the law. To their dismay the legal fine of £20 per lunar month 
was again demanded, and not only for the time to come, but for the whole 
period of the suspension; a demand which, by crowding thirteen separate 
payments into one of £260, exhausted the whole annual income of men in 
respectable but moderate circumstances. Nor was this all. By law, the least 
default in these 
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payments subjected the recusant to the forfeiture of all his goods and 
chattels and of two-thirds of his lands, tenements, hereditaments, farms, and 
leases. All the cattle on the lands of the delinquent, his household furniture, 
and his wearing apparel were seized and sold ; and if on some pretext or 
other he was not thrown into prison, he found himself and family left 
without a change of apparel or a bed to lie upon. 


The sums thus extorted from the sufferers formed, most opportunely for 
James, a fund, out of which he could relieve himself from the claims and 
clamours of the needy Scotsmen who had pursued him from their own 
country, and now importuned him for a share in the good things of the land 
of promise. Of the moneys thus extorted, a considerable portion was known 
to be appropriated to these adventurers. Nor was this appropriation thought 
of itself a small grievance at a time when the jealousies between the two 
nations had grown to a height of which we can form but a very inadequate 
notion at the present day. The sufferers bitterly complained that they were 
reduced to beggary for the support of a crowd of foreign beggars ; that the 
last remnant of their property was wrung from them to satisfy the rapacity 
of the Scottish harpies that followed the court. But they complained in vain. 


Among the sufferers was Robert Catesby, descended from an ancient and 
opulent family. His father. Sir William Catesby, more than once had been 


imprisoned for recusancy. Together with several of his friends the son had 
joined the earl of Essex, and in the ill-directed attempt of that nobleman 
was wounded, taken, and committed to prison. He had, indeed, the good 
fortune to escape the block, but was compelled to purchase his liberty with 
the sum of £3,000. After his discharge he attached himself, through the 
same motive, to the Spanish party among the Catholics, and bore a 
considerable share in their intrigues to prevent the succession of the 
Scottish monarch. When these had proved fruitless, he acquiesced in the 
general opinion of his brethren, and cherished with them the pleasing hope 
of indulgence and toleration. 


But the delusion soon vanished. Catesby, reverting to his original pursuit, 
revolved in his mind every possible means of relief. To succeed by 
insurrection he saw was hopeless ; the Catholics were the weaker party, and 
disunited among themselves; to look for sufficient aid from the princes 
abroad was equally visionary ; the king of France, the king of Spain, and 
even the pontiff all professed themselves the friends of James. At length 
there suggested itself to his mind a plan which required not the help of 
foreigners, nor the co-operation of many associates, but a plan so atrocious 
in principle and so sanguinary in execution, that it is difficult to conceive 
how it could be harboured in the mind of any human being — the plan of 
blowing up the parliament-house with gunpowder, and involvmg in one 
common destruction the 


The Gate House, Ashby, St. Leger’s, Notts 
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king, the lords, and the commons, all those who framed, with the chief of 
those who executed, the penal laws agamst the English Catholics. 


The person to whom Catesby first opened his mind was an intimate friend, 
Thomas Winter. Winter was struck with horror at the communication. But 
Catesby attempted its justification. He sought not, he observed, any private 
revenge or personal emolument. His sole object was to suppress a most 
imjust and barbarous persecution by the only expedient which offered the 
prospect of success. 


This was at the time when Velasco, the constable of Castile, had arrived in 
Flanders to conclude a peace between England and Spain. The two friends, 
after a long discussion, resolved to postpone their direful purpose till they 
had solicited the mediation of the Spaniard with their sovereign. With this 
view Winter repaired to Bergen, near Dunkirk, where a private conference 
with the ambassador convinced him that, though he might speak in favour 
of the English Catholics, he would make no sacrifice to purchase for them 
the benefit of toleration. From Bergen, Winter hastened to Ostend, where he 
met with Guy Fawkes,’ a native of Yorkshire, and a soldier of fortune. 
Fawkes had long served in the Netherlands, had borne an important 
command under Sir Thomas Stanley, and had visited Madrid in the 
company of Winter as agent for the exiles of the Spanish party. His courage, 
fidelity, and military experience pointed him out as a valuable auxiliary .2 
He consented to return with Winter to England, but was kept for some time 
in ignorance of the part which he was designed to act. 


Before their arrival Catesby had communicated the plan to two others, 
Percy and Wright. Thomas Percy was a distant relation and steward to the 
earl of Northumberland. He had embraced the Catholic faith about the same 
time as Catesby, and had shared with him in the disastrous enterprise of 
Essex. His brother-in-law, John Wright, was formerly a follower of Essex, 
and noted as the best swordsman of his time. He had lately become a 
Catholic, and on that account had been harassed with prosecutions and 
miprisonment. He joined the conspirators, and after a short trial Fawkes was 
added to the number. All five having previously sworn each other to 
secrecy, May 1st, received, in confirmation of their oath, the sacrament 
from the hand of Father Gerard, the Jesuit missionary, k 3 


After many meetings and much consultation, a house was hired by Percy — 
who was a gentleman usher of the court — abutting on the houses of 


Thus personal feeling, political fears, and commercial necessities actuated 
Croesus to challenge Persia. With this end in view he formed a series of 
alliances. Nabonidus of Babylon and Aahmes II of Egypt, menaced like 
Croesus himself by the ambition of Cyrus, promised him their aid. 
Foreseeing a conflict with one or another of the powers of the Orient, 
Croesus had some time before assured himself of the help of the greatest 
military power of the time, Sparta. Now that war was imminent, he sent an 
embassy which by flattery and the representation that the enterprise had the 
sanction of the Delphic oracle easily induced the Spartans to sign the 
compact of alliance and friendship. 


After this brilliant diplomatic campaign Croesus believed success was 
certain. Lacediemonia was fitting out vessels and equipping troops. Aahmes 
despatched his contingent. Nabonidus was only awaiting a signal to take the 
field ; his tributaries, the Phoenicians, were ready to obey. Lydian agents 
were recruiting mercenaries in Thrace. If the forces of the league could 
have effected their junction, Cyrus would have found himself in grave peril. 


But he was warned in time. An Ephesian whom Croesus despatched to the 
Peloponnesus to enlist soldiers deserted to Cyrus and informed him of the 
coalition that was forming against him. The Persian king hastened to act 
before his enemies were ready. Babylon being his nearest adversary, he at 
once attacked the city. 
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Without waiting for the union of all his forces, without which such an 
undertaking was quite hopeless, Crresus hastened to go to the relief of his 
ally. He crossed the Halys and took the city of Pteria without much 
diificulty. But he had not counted on the fearful energy of his foe. Cyrus at 
once set out for the north with his entire army. Passing through the defiles 
of Cappadocia, he quickly made himself master of the Anti-Taurus, and was 
in a position from which he could make an attack wherever he chose. Then 
he proposed a peaceful settlement, offering Croesus, if he would become a 
vassal of Persia, the retention of his kingdom with the title and dignity of 
satrap. The Lydian king defiantly replied that he had never served any one, 


parliament, and a hole was resolved on from the back buildings into the 
vaults under the great chamber of the lords, where the king was to open the 
session, and where the whole house of commons would be assembled. 
Interrupted more than once by prorogations and other incidents, they never 
faltered in 


[‘ We observe that Faukes always writes his name with u. — Lingard./] [‘ 
Father Greenway, who knew all the conspirators intimately, describes him 
as “a man of great piety, of exemplary temperance, of mild and clieerful 
demeanour, an enemy of broils ana disputes, a faithful friend, and 
remarkable for his punctual attendance upon religious observances.” His 
society is stated, by the same authority, to have been ” sought by all the 
most distinguished in the archduke’s camp for nobility and virtue.” If this 
account of his character is correct, we are to look upon this man not 
according to the popular notion, as a mercenary’ ruffian, ready for hire to 
perform the chief part in any tragedy of blood, but as an enthusiast whose 
understanding had been distorted by superstition, and in whom fanaticism 
had conquered the better feelings of nature. His language and conduct after 
the discovery of the plot are characteristic of a resolute fanatic, acting upon 
perverted notions of right and wrong, but by no means destitute of piety or 
humanity. — Jardine.’ ] 


‘ This fact was brought to light by the confessions of Winter and Fawkes, 
who out of the five were the only two then living. But they both acquit 
Gerard of having been privy to their secret. Winter says that “they five 
administered the oath to each other in a chamber, in which no other body 
was,” and then went into another room to receive the sacrament. 
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their purpose, and having at length, with great labour, effected a 
communication, and filled the cellar with gunpowder casks, it was resolved 
that Fawkes, the most resolute of the party, should fire the train on the 5th 
of November, and effect his escape, if possible, before it reached the barrels 


; if not, he was quite ready to die in so holy a cause. But one of them had a 
friend in the house of lords whom he was anxious to save. He wrote a 
mysterious note to Lord Monteagle, warning him not to attend the opening 
ceremony. Monteagle was puzzled, and showed it to others ; at last it 
reached the king. James had a natural talent for unravelling plots ; he 
smelled them out even where they did not exist, and had therefore no 
difficulty in following the scent on the present occasion. The cellars were 
searched, and there, gloomy and firm, they found Guy Fawkes, match in 
hand, watching for the expected signal. 


Tortures were applied. Fawkes named his confederates, and among them 
people were shocked to hear of such men as the young and wealthy Sir 
Everard Digby, Rookwood of Coldham, and Tresham, the writer of the 
warning to Lord Monteagle, The conspirators had taken flight, and found 
their way to Warwickshire, where there was a meeting [at the Old Lion 
Hotel in Dunchurch] of Catholic gentlemen anxiously waiting for the event. 
They had collected at the house of Sir Everard Digby under pretence of a 
hunting party on Dunsmore Heath. The first glance at Rookwood’s face 
revealed the dreadful truth. They were all doomed men, and must fly for 
their lives. The meeting dispersed, and Catesby, Digby, and four or five 
more took horse and made for Wales, where they expected the Catholics to 
rise. They were followed by the sheriff and his men. The house they were in 
— Hoi bach House in Staffordshire — was surrounded. Preferring 
immediate death to the lingering agonies of an execution, they presented 
themselves to their besiegers at the windows, and were shot. Some few 
appeared, sword in hand, at the door, and the house was set on fire. 
Rookwood, severely wounded, Digby, Littleton, and Winter were taken 
prisoners and carried to London, Tresham was arrested in the city, and the 
plot was at an end. 


Priests, and particularly the Jesuits Garnett and Greenway, were suspected 
of guilty knowledge, if not of more ; but the faithfulness of all except 
Tresham, and Bates, the servant of Catesby — the only one of ignoble 
blood concerned in the plan — was proof against every means used to make 
them implicate their spiritual guides. The traitors confessed the priests’ 
participation in this and other treasons, the weight, however, of Tresham’s 
revelation being 


The Old Lion Hotel, Dunchurch, V/arwick 
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diminished by a retractation of it on his death-bed a few days after ; but 
enough was proved to embitter a hundredfold the national enmity to the old 
religion. Even the Puritans, subdued and persecuted themselves, urged on 
more furious laws against the Catholics. The tortured death of all the 
survivors did not awaken the pity of a single Protestant heart; the crime was 
too great, the meditated slaughter too remorseless, and the consequences of 
success in their plans too appalling, to permit any sentiment but horror; and 
even the merit they claimed as zealous and obedient sons of the only true 
church was an addition to the hatefulness of their crime. 


The king and parliament were therefore left at liberty, as far as public 
opinion went, to trample on the Catholics as they chose. Parliament 
accordingly passed sanguinary laws against the preachers of murder and 
rebellion, and James imposed fines upon the wealthy Romanists, to the 
great enlargement of his income. He levied a penalty on the earl of 
Northumberland of thirty thousand pounds, principally because he was 
chief of the family to which Percy, the conspirator, belonged ; and having 
enriched himself with the spoil, and claimed all the glory of discovering the 
plot, he ordered a form of prayer and thanksgiving for his providential 
escape, which defaced the prayer-book by blasphemy and injustice for two 
hmidred and fifty-four years, having only been authoritatively disused in 
1859. There was great interest felt in the examination of Garnett, the Jesuit, 
as he was expected to make revelations compromising many who were still 
unsuspected. His talents and acquirements also made him a peculiar object 
of curiosity, and his “skill of fence” at his trial, though it could not save him 
from the savage insolence of Coke, gained him the admiration of the king. 
He was condemned and executed with several other Catholics, clerical and 


lay, and the Roman church took its usual revenge by converting a victim of 
the law into a martyr of the faith. Garnett was canonised as a saint./ 


THE NEW PENAL CODE AGAINST THE CATHOLICS 


After a long succession of debates, conferences, and amendments, the new 
code received the royal assent, May 27th, 1606. It repealed none of the laws 
then in force, but added to their severity by two new bills, containing more 
than seventy articles, inflicting penalties on the Catholics in all their several 
capacities of masters, servants, husbands, parents, children, heirs, executors, 
patrons, barristers, and physicians. (1) Catholic recusants were forbidden, 
under particular penalties, to appear at court, to dwell within the 
boundaries, or ten miles of the boundaries, of the city of London, or to 
remove on any occasion more than five miles from their homes, without a 
special license under the signatures of four neighbouring magistrates. (2) 
They were made incapable of practising in surgery or physic, or in the 
common or civil law; of acting as judges, clerks, or officers in any court or 
corporation; of presentmg to the livings, schools, or hospitals in their gift ; 
or of performing the offices of administrators, executors, or guardians. (3) 
Husbands and wives, unless they had been married by a Protestant minister, 
were made to forfeit every benefit to which he or she might otherwise be 
entitled from the property of the other; unless their children were baptised 
by a Protestant minister within a month after the birth, each omission 
subjected them to a fine of one hundred poimds ; and if, after death, they 
were not buried in a Protestant cemetery, their executors were liable to pay 
for each corpse the sum of twenty pounds. (4) Every child sent for 
education beyond the sea was 
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from that moment debarred from taking any benefit by devise, descent, or 
gift, until he should return and conform to the established church, all such 


benefit being assigned by law to the Protestant next of kin. (5) Every 
recusant was placed in the same situation as if he had been 
excommunicated by name; his house might be searched, his books and 
furniture, having or thought to have any relation to his worship or religion, 
might be burned, and his horses and arms might be taken from him at any 
time by order of the neighbouring magistrates. (6) All the existing penalties 
for absence from church were continued. 


But two improvements were added: (1) It was made optional in the king 
whether he would take the fine of twenty pounds per lunar month, or in lieu 
of it all the personal and two-thirds of the real estate; and (2) every 
householder, of whatever religion, receiving Catholic visitors, or keeping 
Catholic servants, was liable to pay for each individual ten pounds per lunar 
month. The first of these two enactments led to an additional and perhaps 
unintended grievance. Hitherto the power reserved to the king of entering 
into possession of two-thirds of a recusant’s lands could be exercised only 
in punishment of his default by the non-payment of the fine of twenty 
pounds per month ; but now that it had become optional on the king’s part, 
at any time, whether the fines had been paid or not, the royal favourites 
were not slow to discover the benefit which it might enable them to derive 
from the indulgence of the sovereign. They prevailed on James to make 
over to them a certain number of the most opulent recusants, who, to 
prevent the two-thirds of their lands from being seized at the suit of the 
crown, would deem it advisable to compound with the grantees, whatever 
sacrifices such composition might cost them. 


But that which effectually broke the power of the Catholic body in England, 
by dividing them into two parties marshalled against each other, was the 
enactment of a new oath of allegiance, for the avowed purpose of drawing a 
distinction between those Catholics who denied and those who admitted the 
temporal pretensions of the pontiff. The former, who it was supposed would 
take the oath, were made liable by law to no other penalties than those 
which have been enumerated ; the latter were subjected to perpetual 
imprisonment, and the forfeiture of their personal property and of the rents 
of their lands during life ; or, if they were married women, to imprisonment 
in the common jail until they should repent of their obstinacy and submit to 
take the oath. When these enactments were published, they excited surprise 


and dismay. The French ambassador pronounced them characteristic of 
barbarians rather than Christians; the lords of the council, ashamed of their 
own work, deliberated on expedients to mitigate their severity ; and many 
Catholics, alarmed at the prospect before them, bade adieu to their native 
country, while those who remained animated each other to forfeit their 
liberty, property, and lives, rather than forsake their religion. 


COURT LIFE UNDER JAMES 


When James prorogued the parliament in 1606 he had been more than three 
years on the throne, and yet had made no progress in the esteem, had 
acquired no place in the affections of his English subjects. It was in vain 
that he sought by speeches and proclamations to earn the reputation of 
political wis-dom ; his inattention to business and his love of dissipation 
provoked remonstrances and com.plaints. Twice in the week the king of 
England devoted 
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his time to the amusements of the cockpit ;i day after day the chase kept 
him on horseback from the dawn till the evening ; and the fatigue of the 
chase was always relieved by the pleasures of the table, in which he 
frequently indulged to excess. The consequence was that questions of great 
national importance were suffered to remain unnoticed; and not only 
foreign ambassadors, but even his own ministers were occasionally 
debarred, during weeks together, from all access to the royal presence. On 
their knees they prayed him to give more attention to the public business ; 
anonymous writers admonished him of his duty by letters; the players held 
up his foibles to ridicule on the stage ; but the king was not to be moved. He 
replied that he did not intend to make himself a slave; that his health, which 


“was the health and welfare of them all,” required exercise and relaxation; 
and that he would rather retrace his steps to Scotland than consent to be 
immured in his closet or chained to the council-table. ^ 


His consort, Anne of Denmark, had brought with her as her dower the 
Shetlands and the Orkneys, which for the last century had been pawned to 
the crown of Scotland. This princess could boast of some pretensions to 
beauty, to which she added considerable abilities and spirit. She hesitated 
not to avow her contempt for the weakness of the king, and on some 
occasions presumed even to dispute the royal authority. To display to 
advantage the grace of her person and the richness of her dress, to shine the 
first among her ladies in a succession of balls and masks, became her 
principal study. No expense, no decoration, was spared to give splendour to 
these entertainments; the first poets of the age were employed to compose 
the speeches, the first artists to frame the machinery; and Anne herself, with 
her favourite attendants, surprised and delighted the court by appearing 
successively in the disguise of a goddess or a nereid, of a Turkish sultana or 
an Indian princess. There was, however, one drawback from the pleasure of 
such exhibitions, which will hardly be anticipated by the reader. Ebriety at 
this period was not confined to the male sex, and on some occasions 
females of the highest distinction, who had spent weeks in the study of their 
respective parts, presented themselves to the spectators in a state of the 
most disgusting intoxication. 


James had scarcely recovered from the panic excited by the gunpowder 
treason when he was alarmed by an insurrection in the very heart of the 
kingdom. It was provoked by the rapacity of the lords of manors, who had 
enclosed for their own use large parcels of lands which had hitherto been 
common, and had thus diminished the usual means of subsistence to their 
poorer tenants. The practice was begun by those who, having obtained 
church lands during the Reformation, sought to make the most of their new 
possessions; and it had been continued to the reign of James, in defiance of 
popular tumults, legislative enactments, and royal proclamations. There was 
no grievance which the people felt more keenly, or which they were more 
disposed to redress by open violence. Suddenly lawless assemblages of 
men, women, and children were observed in the three counties of 
Northampton, 


* The fee of the master of the cocks, two hundred pounds per annum, was 
equal to the united salaries of two secretaries of state. 


‘ The players represented him in his passion, sometimes cursing his hounds 
and falcons, sometimes striking his servants, and drinking to intoxication at 
least once a day. — Boderie.’» On one occasion the king’s favourite dog 
Jowlor, which had been lost, returned with the following letter tied to his 
neck : “Good Mr. Jowlcr, we pray you speak to the king (for he hears you 
every day, and so doth he not us), that it will please liis majestic to go back 
to London, for els the contry wil be undoon: all our provision is spent 
already, and we are not able to intertayne him longer.” — Lodge.’* 
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Warwick, and Leicester, May 15th. They seldom amounted to less than one 
thousand men ; at Hill Norton, the former estate of Francis Tresham, they 
reached to three thousand, at Cottesbich to five thousand. They appeared to 
be under the guidance of certain unknown persons, who were never seen in 
public without masks ; Reynolds, the avowed leader, took the name of 
Captain Pouch, from an enormous pouch which he carried on one side. This 
man was an impostor or an enthusiast. He pretended to act under the 
inspiration of God and with the license of the king; he pronounced himself 
invulnerable, and declared that he carried in his pouch a spell which would 
insure success to his followers. He strictly forbade them to use profane 
words, to employ personal violence, or to perform any illegal act, which 
was not necessary for the abatement of the new enclosures. They faithfully 
obeyed his orders. 


The park walls were demolished, fences levelled, and dikes filled up. 
Wherever the rioters appeared the inhabitants received them with 
expressions of joy, and through fear or affection supplied them with tools 
and provisions. If any gentleman ventured to remonstrate, he was 
immediately placed among the labourers and compelled to join in the work 
of demolition. The insurgents were commanded by proclamation. May 27th, 


to disperse; but they maintained that their occupation was lawful. Several 
bodies of horse were gradually formed; they hastened to the disturbed 
districts and traversed them in every direction, charging, routing, and 
slaying the insurgents wherever they attempted to make resistance. To the 
commissioners appointed to punish the guilty, James recommended 
moderation and pity. Captain Pouch and his chief associates suffered as 
traitors, because they had appeared in 


arms against the king ; several of his followers as felons, because they had 
not dispersed at the reading of the proclamation. 


In the estimation of thinking men the ministers were not less culpable than 
their sovereign. If he displayed no solicitude to establish himself in the 
affections of his English subjects, they were thought too willing to indulge 
him in that indolence and dissipation which transferred to them in a great 
measure the government of the kingdom. The chief among them were Cecil 
(who in 1604 had been created Viscount Cranborne, and in the next year 
earl of Salisbury) and Henry Howard, earl of Northampton, who, from 
sworn brothers and associates, had at last become rivals in the pursuit of 
wealth and power. But it was not long before Salisbury secured the 
ascendancy. His slow and cautious policy, the fertility with which he 
invented expedients to disguise his own projects, and the sagacity with 
which he discovered the real or imaginary designs of foreign courts, 
endeared him to the timid and suspicious disposition of James, and the 
familiar appellation of “my little beagle” proved the high place which he 
held in the estimation of the sporting monarch. 


Anne of Denmark 


(1574-1619) 
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[1604-1607 A.D.] EFFORT AT UNION OF ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND 


Among the projects which James had formed there was one upon which he 
had set his heart, but in which he was strongly opposed by the prejuchces of 
his subjects of both nations. His accession had given to England and 
Scotland the same head; he wished to unite them in one body. Their 
obedience to a common sovereign had removed the ancient causes of 
hostility; but the king looked to a more perfect incorporation, which should 
communicate to all his subjects the same rights, and should make them all 
amenable to the same laws. It was a magnificent but a premature and 
therefore an imprudent design. The name of union was received with horror 
by the Scots, who associated with the sound the idea of national subjection ; 
by the English with scorn, as an invitation given to their poorer neighbours 
to descend from their mountains and fatten on the good things of the land. 
The liberality of the king to his Scottish followers had created a strong 
prejudice against any measure which might draw more of his countrymen 
into England; and the pretensions of the Scottish nobility to take precedence 
according to the antiquity of their titles had alarmed the pride of many 
among the English peers who belonged to new families, the descendants of 
men ennobled since the Reformation. 


By the English parliament the king’s proposal was received with coldness, 
by the Scottish with aversion ; nor could the prayer of James obtain from 
the former nor his threats extort from the latter anything more than the 
appointment of commissioners to meet and deliberate on the question. 
These, after several conferences, agreed December 2nd, 1607, that all 
hostile laws between the two kingdoms ought to be repealed; that the 
border courts and customs should be abolished ; that there should be free 
intercourse of trade throughout the king’s dominions, and that the subjects 
of each should be naturalised in the other. Though these propositions did 
not equal the expectations of James, he was content to accept them as a 
foundation for the superstructure which he meditated, and therefore 
assumed by proclamation the new style of king of Great Britain.\ When, 
however, they were laid before the parliament, the first two only were 
adopted. The king addressed the commons by letter ; he harangued them in 
person ; he detailed the advantages of the proposed measures; he answered 


as had the Persians, the former slaves of the Medes and future slaves of the 
Lydians. 


But these boastful words were not borne out in the campaign that followed. 
Not only did Croesus prove himself to possess none of the qualities of a 
good general, but his heterogeneous army of mercenaries and foreign 
auxiliaries was utterly unable to cope with the seasoned troops of Cyrus. 
There was a single furious and bloody battle, which, according to 
Herodotus, was indecisive, but which other writers, probably with greater 
accuracy, declare was a victory for the Persians. Croesus evacuated Pteria, 
abandoned the bend of the Halys, although it presented an excellent line of 
defence, and returned to Sardis. He felt quite secure here, for he did not 
dream that Cyrus would follow at once. 


But Cyrus did follow very promptly, after having removed the danger of an 
attack in the rear by a treaty with Nabonidus. The sudden appearance of tlie 
Persians before the gates of Sardis astonished Croesus, but did not dismay 
him. 


The short campaign which ensued culminated in a great battle on the plain 
of Thymbrium. (Hei-odotus says “the plain before Sardis.”) The forces of 
Croesus were much depleted by the dispersion of his mercenaries, 
especially of the Greek hoplites. Of his allies Aahmes was the only one who 
had sent his contingent. Croesus’ great hope lay in his famous cavalry, 
which was considered the bravest and most skilful in the world. Nor were 
the Persians without fear of these terrible lancers, who might create irre- 
mediable disorder should they once succeed in breaking the Persian lines 
and penetrating the squares of the infantry. To avoid this danger Cyrus 
employed a stratagem that was suggested by a Mede. He covered the front 
of his army with a line of camels. Charging ujDon these enormous beasts 
that were opposed to them, the Lydian horses were so startled at the sight of 
them and so annoyed bj’ their odour that they were thrown into confusion 
and tiie riders forced to dismount. But in spite of their courage they were 
overwhelmed and routed by the rude foot-soldiers of Iran. The survivors 
reached Sardis in safety, and were besieged there by Cyrus. 


The defeat of Thymbrium placed Croesus in a most critical situation. He 
despatched couriers everywhere, especially to Sparta, to beg his allies for 


their objections; he assured them of his equal attachment to his subjects of 
each nation. But his eloquence was poured in vain; it only provoked angry 
discussions, in which his own conduct was not spared, and the foulest 
aspersions were thrown on the national character of his coimtrymen. Such 
language exasperated the pride of the Scots; they scorned a benefit which 
was grudged to them by the jealousy of their opponents; and the inflexible 
hostility of the two people compelled the king to withdraw his favourite 
question from the consideration of either parliament. 


He had, however, the means of establishing the naturalisation of all his 
subjects in both kingdoms by a decision in the courts of law. During the 
conferences several of the judges had given their opinion that all persons 
born under the king’s obedience were by that very circumstance 
naturalised in 


[‘ James T was very fond of callinp; himself “kinp; of Great Britain,” a 
gieographical description which reminds one of Canute’s “kinijof all 
England.” And the same style was freely used by his successors. But the 
kingdom of Great Britain did not really begin till Anne’s Act of Union. The 
more accurate though rarer style of the Stuarts is “king of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland.” — Gardiner. |; 


[* From being bom after his accession they were called the Post-nati.] 
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all places under his dominion at the time of their birth; a doctrine most 
important in its consequences ; for, though it excluded the generation in 
existence at his accession, yet it comprehended all that followed it, and 
would of course confer in a few years the benefit of naturalisation on all the 
natives of both countries. James was careful to inculcate this doctrine in the 
proclamation by which he assumed his new title, and it was supported by 
ten out of eleven judges who were consulted by the house of lords. But the 
commons refused to submit to their authority; and, to bring the question to 


an issue, two suits, one in the chancery, another in the king’s bench, were 
instituted in the name of Robert Calvin, a native of Scotland, born since the 
death of Elizabeth. The right of the post-nati was thus established; though 
the legality of the decision remained still a question amongst the most 
eminent lawyers, many of whom contended that the opinion of the judges 
had been influenced by the wishes of the sovereign.’ 


CROWN vs. COMMONS 


It is most probable, as experience had indicated, that a demonstration of 
displeasure from Elizabeth, such as James had sho^m, would have insured 
the repentant submission of the commons. But within a few years of the 
most unbroken tranquillity there had been one of those charges of popular 
feeling which a government is seldom observant enough to watch. Two 
springs had kept in play the machine of her achninistration : affection and 
fear ; attachment arising from the sense of dangers endured and glory 
achieved for her people, tempered, though not subdued, by the dread of her 
stern courage and vindictive rigour. For James not a particle of loyal 
affection lived in the hearts of the nation, while his easy and pusillanimous 
though choleric disposition had gradually diminished those sentiments of 
apprehension which royal frowns used to excite. The commons, after some 
angry speeches, resolved to make known to the kmg, through the speaker, 
their desire that he would listen to no private reports, but take his 
information of the house’s meaning from themselves ; that he would give 
leave to such persons as he had blamed for their speeches to clear 
themselves in his hearing; and that he would by some gracious message 
make known his intention that they should deliver their opinions with full 
liberty and without fear. 


The speaker next day communicated a slight but civil answer he had 
received from the king, importing his wish to preserve their privileges, 
especially that of liberty of speech. This, however, did not prevent his 
sending a message a few days afterwards, commenting on their debates, and 
on some clauses they had introduced into the bill for the abolition of all 
hostile laws. And a petition having been prepared by a committee under the 
house’s direction for better execution of the laws against recusants, the 
speaker, on its being moved that the petition be read, said that his majesty 


had taken notice of the petition as a thing belonging to himself, concerning 
which it was needless to press him. This interference provoked some 
members to resent it as an infringement of their liberties. The speaker 
replied that there were many precedents in the late queen’s time where she 
had restrained the house from meddling in politics of divers kinds. This, as 
a matter of fact, was too notorious to be denied. A motion was made for a 
committee ” to search for precedents of ancient as well as later times that do 
concern any messages from the sovereign magistrate, king or queen of this 
realm, touching petitions offered to the house of commons.” The king now 
interposed by a second message, that, though the petition were such a,s the 
like had not been read in the house, and 
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contained matter whereof the house could not properly take knowledge, yet, 
if they thought good to have it read, he was not against the reading. And the 
commons were so well satisfied with this concession that no further 
proceedings were had ; and the petition, says the Journal, was at length, 
with general liking, agreed to sleep. It contained some strong remonstrances 
against ecclesiastical abuses, and in favour of the deprived and silenced 
Puritans, but such as the house had often before in various modes brought 
forward. 


The ministry betrayed, in a still more pointed manner, their jealousy of any 
interference on the part of the commons with the conduct of public affairs 
in a business of a different nature. The pacification concluded with Spain in 
1604, very much against the general wish,’ had neither removed all 
grounds of dispute between the governments, nor allayed the dislike of the 
nations. Spain advanced in that age the most preposterous claims to an 
exclusive navigation beyond the tropic, and to the sole possession of the 
American continent; while the English merchants, mindful of the lucrative 
adventures of the queen’s reign, could not be restrained from trespassing on 
the rich harvest of the Indies by contraband and sometimes piratical 
voyages. These conflicting interests led of course to mutual complaints of 


maritime tyranny and fraud ; neither likely to be ill-founded, where the one 
party was as much distinguished for the despotic exercise of vast power as 
the other by boldness and cupidity. 


It was the prevailing bias of the king’s temper to keep on friendly terms 
with Spain, or rather to court her with undisguised and impolitic partiality. 
But this so much thwarted the prejudices of his subjects, that no part, 
perhaps, of his administration had such a disadvantageous effect on his 
popularity. The merchants presented to the commons, in the session of 
1607, a petition upon the grievances they sustained from Spain, entering 
into such a detail of alleged cruelties as was likely to exasperate that 
assembly. Nothing, however, was done for a considerable time, when, after 
receiving the report of a committee on the subject, the house prayed a 
conference with the lords. They, who acted in this and the preceding session 
as the mere agents of government, intimated in their reply that they thought 
it an unusual matter for the commons to enter upon, and took time to 
consider about a conference. After some delay this was granted, and Sir 
Francis Bacon reported its result to the lower house. The earl of Salisbury 
managed the conference on the part of the lords. The tenor of his speech, as 
reported by Bacon, is very remarkable. After discussing the merits of the 
petition, and considerably extenuating the wrongs imputed to Spain, he 
adverted to the circumstance of its being presented to the commons. 


The crown of England was invested, he said, with an absolute power of 
peace and war; and inferred, from a series of precedents which he vouched, 
that petitions made in parliament, intermeddling with such matters, had 
gained little success; that great inconveniences must follow from the public 
debate of a king’s designs, which, if they take wind, must be frustrated; and 
that, if parliaments have ever been made acquainted with matter of peace or 
war in a general way, it was either when the king and council conceived that 
it was material to have some declaration of the zeal and affection of the 
people, or else when they needed money for the charge of a war, in which 
case 


* James entertained the strange notion that the war with Spain ceased by his 
accession to the throne. By a proclamation dated June 23rd, 1603, he 
permits his subjects to keep such ships as had been captured by them before 


the 24th of April, but orders all taken since to be restored to the owners. — 
Rymer. He had been used to call the Dutch rebels, and was probably kept 
with difficulty by Cecil from displaying his partiality still more 
outrageously. 
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they should be sure enough to hear of it ; that the lords would make a good 
construction of the commons’ desire, that it sprang from a forwardness to 
assist his majesty’s future resolutions, rather than a determination to do that 
WTong to his supreme power which haply might appear to those who were 
prone to draw evil mferences from their proceedings. The commons seem 
to have acquiesced in this rather contemptuous treatment. Several 
precedents indeed might have been opposed to those of the earl of 
Salisbury, wherein the commons, especially under Richard II and Henry VI, 
had assumed a right of advising on matters of peace and war. But the more 
recent usage of the constitution did not warrant such an interference. It was, 
however, rather a bold assertion that they were not the proper channel 
through which public grievances, or those of so large a portion of the 
community as the merchants, ought to be represented to the throne. 


During the interval of two years and a half that elapsed before the 
commencement of the next session a decision had occurred in the court of 
exchequer which threatened the entire overthrow of the constitution. It had 
always been deemed the indispensable characteristic of a limited monarchy, 
however irregular and inconsistent might be the exercise of some 
prerogatives, that no money could be raised from the subject without the 
consent of the estates. This essential principle was settled in England, after 
much contention, by the statute entitled Confirmatio Chartarum, in the 
twenty-fifth year of Edward I. More comprehensive and specific in its 
expression than the Magna Charta of John, it abolishes all ” aids, tasks, and 
prises, unless by the common assent of the realm, and for the common 
profit thereof, saving the ancient aids and prises due and accustomed” ; the 
king explicitly renouncing the custom he had lately set on wool. 


Henry VII, the most rapacious, and Henry VIII, the most despotic of 
English monarchs, did not presume to violate this acknowledged right. The 
first who had again recourse to this means of enhancing the revenue was 
Mary, who in the year 1557 set a duty upon cloths exported beyond seas, 
and afterwards another on the importation of French wines. The former of 
those was probably defended by arguing that there was already a duty on 
wool; and if cloth, which was wool manufactured, could pass free, there 
would be a fraud on the revenue. The merchants, however, did not 
acquiesce in this arbitrary imposition, and as soon as Elizabeth’s accession 
gave hopes of a restoration of English government they petitioned to be 
released from this burden. The administration, however, would not release 
this duty, which continued to be paid under Elizabeth. She also imposed one 
upon sweet wines. We read of no complaint in parliament against this novel 
taxation ; but it is alluded to by Bacon, in one of his tracts during the 
queen’s reign, as a grievance alleged by her enemies. He defends it as laid 
only on a foreign merchandise, and a delicacy which might be forborne. 


James had imposed a duty of five shillings per hundredweight on currants, 
over and above that of two shillings and sixpence, which was granted by the 
statute of tonnage and poundage. Bates, a Turkey merchant, having refused 
payment, an information was exhibited against him in the exchequer. 
Judgment was soon given for the crown. The courts of justice, it is hardly 
necessary to say, did not consist of men conscientiously impartial between 
the king and the subject ; some corrupt with hope of promotion, many more 
fearful of removal, or awe-struck by the frowns of power. The speeches of 
the chief baron Fleming, and of the baron Clark, the only two that are 
preserved in Lane’s Reports, contain propositions still worse than their 
decision, and wholly subversive of all liberty. “The king’s power,” it was 
said, “is double — 
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ordinary and absolute; and these have several laws and ends. All customs 
(duties so called) are the effects of foreign commerce; but all affairs of 


commerce and all treaties with foreign nations belong to the king’s absolute 
power ; he therefore who has power over the cause must have it also over 
the effect. The seaports are the kmg’s gates, which he may open and shut to 
whom he pleases.” The ancient customs on wme and wool are asserted to 
have originated in the king’s absolute power, and not in a grant of 
parliament ; a point, whether true or not, of no great importance, if it were 
acknowledged that many statutes had subsequently controlled this 
prerogative. But these judges impugned the authority of statutes derogatory 
to their idol. That of 45 E. 3, c. 4, that no new imposition should be laid on 
v/ool or leather, one of them maintains, did not bind the king’s successors; 
for the right to impose such duties was a part of the crown of England, 
which the king could not diminish. They extolled the king’s grace in 
permitting the matter to be argued, commenting at the same time on the 
insolence shown in disputing so undeniable a claim. Nor could any judges 
be more peremptory in resisting an attempt to overthrow the most 
established precedents than were these barons of King James’ exchequer in 
giving away those fundamental liberties which were the inheritance of 
every Englishman. The immediate consequence of this decision was a book 
of rates, published in July, 1608, under the authority of the great seal, 
imposing heavy duties upon almost all merchandise. But the judgment of 
the court of exchequer did not satisfy men jealous of the crown’s 
encroachments. The imposition on currants had been already noticed as a 
grievance by the house of commons in 1606. But the king answered that the 
question was in a course for legal determination ; and the commons 
themselves, which is worthy of remark, do not appear to have entertained 
any clear persuasion that the impost was contrary to law. In the session, 
however, which began in February, 1610, they had acquired new light by 
sifting the legal authorities, and instead of submitting their opinions to the 
courts of law, which were in truth little worthy of such deference, were the 
more provoked to remonstrate against the novel usurpation those servile 
men had endeavoured to prop up. 


Remonstrances Against Impositions 


Lawyers, as learned probably as most of the judges, were not wanting in 
their ranks. The illegality of impositions was shown in two elaborate 
speeches by Hakewill and Yelverton. And the country gentlemen, who, 
though less deeply versed in precedents, had too good sense not to discern 
that the next step would be to levy taxes on their lands, were delighted to 
find that there had been an old English constitution, not yet abrogated, 
which would bear them out in their opposition. When the king therefore had 
intimated by a message, and afterwards in a speech, his command not to 
enter on the subject, couched in that arrogant tone of despotism which this 
absurd prince affected, they presented a strong remonstrance against this 
inhibition ; claiming ” as an ancient, general, and undoubted right of 
parliament to debate freely all matters which do properly concern the 
subject; which freedom of debate being once foreclosed, the essence of the 
liberty of parliament is withal dissolved. For the judgment given by the 
exchequer, they take not on them to review it, but desire to know the 
reasons whereon it was grounded ; especially as it was generally 
apprehended that the reasons of that judgment extended much farther, even 
to the utter ruin of the ancient liberty of this kingdom, and of the subjects’ 
right of property in their lands and goods.” A 
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The commerce of the country had become an important source of its wealth 
; and if the king could tax merchandise without the consent of parliament, 
the one great restraint upon despotic power would soon be swept away. At 
this period there were two events connected with commerce far more 
important to the England of the future than in their immediate 
consequences, which require especial notice: the colonisation of North 
America, and the charter to the East India Company. The attempts to 
colonise North America in the time of Elizabeth had been failures. The 
adventurers were generally men unaccustomed to labour, and they went to 
lands where they believed that the fruits of the earth would merely require 


gathering, as in the golden age, to find that starvation could only be averted 
by the most incessant toil. Roanoke, the island which Grenville planted 
under the auspices of Raleigh, had been deserted in 1590 ; and whether the 
few colonists had perished, or had been received amongst the friendly 
Indian tribes, was always uncertain, although Raleigh had never lost hope 
of discovering them, whilst he could reward any mariners for the search. He 
had spent, it is said, £40,000 in his noble efforts to plant an English colony 
on the northern coasts of the New World. He was a state prisoner ; he was 
defrauded of his property by his rapacious sovereign ; he was filling his 
declining years with high contemplation instead of heroic action. But the 
example of his perseverance survived his misfortunes. 


The colonisation of North America was still the hope of generous statesmen 
and bold mariners. Voyage after voyage was undertaken. Bartholomew 
Gosnold, having been the first to cross the Atlantic by a direct course in 
1602, discovered the promontory to which he gave no dignified name. Cape 
Cod, and he laid the foundation of the first New England colony on 
Elizabeth island. Martin Bring, in 1603, surveyed the coast of Maine. 
George Weymouth, in 1605, ascended the western branch of the Benobscot. 
The undying spirit of enterprise which Raleigh had first fostered received at 
length some encouragement from the government. In 1606 James granted 
the first charters for colonising North America to a London company, and to 
a Blymouth company. That same year the London or South Virginia 
Company sent out three ships, with one hundred and five men who were to 
remain as settlers. The sagacity of Raleigh had pointed out the Chesapeake 
Bay as a favourable place of settlement. A storm drove these adventurers 
into that magnificent anchorage. The two headlands were named Cape 
Henry and Cape Charles; and having ascended a fine river which they 
named after their king, they planted their colony in a pleasant spot and 
called it Jamestown. 


Newport, the commander of the ships, and John Smith, a man whose name 
will be ever associated with the colonisation of America, ascended the 
James River and saw the Indian chieftain Bowhatan. The savages were 
hostile to the strangers; “the emperor of the country,” as Bowhatan was 
styled, protected them. But gradually the colonists, unused to manual 
labour, perished of want and disease. Newport left for EAngland. Some of 


the leaders had serious contentions. The evil destiny of Roanoke seemed to 
be coming on Jamestown. But Smith, who was endowed with many of the 
high qualities of the Elizabethan age, rallied the hopes of the dispirited and 
calmed the jealousies of the quarrelsome. His fortitude never failed. He 
restored order, and again went forth in the summer of 1608 for new 
discoveries. A second body of emigrants came to join the Virginian colony. 
The London Company required that the ship which brought them should 
return with gold, 
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or laden with commodities. The settlers had accomplished no 
accumulations. It had been difficult to preserve their own existence. The 
company, with the same ignorance of colonial organisation which prevailed 
for two centuries, had thought that the unskilled and the idle, who would 
starve at home, might prosper in another hemisphere. Smith wrote to the 
corporation that when they sent again they should rather send but thirty 
carpenters, husbandmen, gardeners, fishermen, blacksmiths, masons, and 
even diggers up of the roots of trees, than a thousand such as had last come 
out. But still the energy of the man triumphed. He taught the gentlemen the 
use of the axe and the spade, and industry slowly achieved its rewards. A 
new charter was granted in 1609. 


The rage for emigration extended. Other ships arrived, with men of broken 
fortunes and dissolute gallants. Smith still maintained his authority over the 
useless members of the community. But he was disabled by an accident, 
and he returned impoverished and enfeebled to England. When he left, there 
were four hundred and ninety persons in the colony. In six months they 
were reduced by their idleness and their excesses to sixty. The settlement 
was about to be abandoned when, in 1610, a new body of emigrants arrived 
under the leadership of Lord Delawarr, who had been appointed governor of 
Virginia. There was again a glimmering of prosperity; but ill-health 
compelled the return of the wise governor to England. In 1611 the council 
at home exerted itself to prevent the great scheme of American colonisation 


help. The Lacedsemonians, whose soldiers were ready and vessels 
equipped, were about to give the order to set sail when a new message 
brought consternation to the city. Sardis had been taken and the king was a 
captive. [546 B.C. ] 


Among the conflicting accounts of the fall of Sardis, that of Herodotus 
appears to be the most trustworthy. According to him the walls were 
stormed at a vulnerable point that had been discovered accidentally by a 
Persian soldier. 


Although the tradition of the funeral pile of Croesus has often been attacked 
by modern critics, principally on the ground that it would have 


been contrary to the religion of the Persians, after all no valid objection has 
been brought against it. In condemning Crossus to the fire the Persians were 
not acting on their own initiative ; they were simply tolerating a usage 
common to Semitic religions. Death by fire was one of the characteristic 
traits of Lydian civilisation. A solemn festival was celebrated at Sardis 
every year, in which the principal divinity of the Lydians, Heracles-Sandon, 
was represented as perishing on a funeral pile. In delivering himself up to 
the flames the last king of Lydia was but making himself like a god and 
securing for himself a glorious end. [See the legend in Appendix A. ] 


Then by some means of which we are ignorant, jjerhaps nothing more than 
an ordinary tempest of rain, the consummation of the sacrifice was 
prevented. 


CrcBSus, after his escape from death, found favour with Cyrus, who treated 
him with great distinction, made him his adviser, and took him with him on 
his expeditions. The last that is known of him is that he accompanied 
Cambyses on his Egyptian expedition in 525 B.C. 


Such was the end of the house of Gyges. This sudden fall of a powerful 
empire stupefied the Greeks. Croesus had dazzled them by his power, his 
wealth, and his liberality, and they were sorry for him. According to Jus-tin, 
his fall was considered in all Hellas as a public calamity. The cordial 


from utterly failing ; and six ships, with three hundred emigrants and 
abundant supplies, arrived at Jamestown, under Sir Thomas Gates. A 
distribution of land to each emigrant as his private property gave a new 
stimulus to industry. The Virginian colony went on to prosper. Its members 
found more certain riches than mines of gold in the cultivation of tobacco. 
Their prosperity was confirmed by their free institutions. In 1621 they 
obtained a representative constitution, in which the object of government 
was declared to be ” the greatest comfort and benefit to the people, and the 
prevention of injustice, grievances, and oppression.” 


Such were the vicissitudes which attended the first settlement of the Anglo- 
Saxon race on the North American continent. There was another colony 
formed fourteen years later, whose planters went to their task in a solemn 
spirit. The congregation of separatists from the church of England, who 
with their pastor, John Robinson, had become exiles in Holland in 1608, 
had thought much of the settlements in North America.“ They had obtained 
a patent from the London Company, and they obtained funds, on very hard 
terms, from London merchants. They purchased the Speedwell, a vessel of 
forty tons, and hired the Mayflower, of a hmidred and eighty tons. On the 
22nd of July, 1620, having left some of the brethren at Leyden, they 
embarked at Delfshaven. Robinson, their pastor, did not accompany them, 
but he knelt on the shore as the emigrants ascended the decks of the 
Mayflower and gave them his blessings and his prayers. This event, so 
insignificant as it must have seemed at the time, so all-important in the real 
history of England, now forms the subject of a fresco in the house of lords. 
After a long and stormy voyage, the Pilgrim Fathers, as they are now 
affectionately called, reached Massachusetts Bay, at a spot which they 
afterwards determined to call Plymouth. As Bancroft says: “A grateful 
posterity has marked the rock which first received their footsteps. The 
consequences of that day are constantly unfolding themselves as time 
advances. It was the origin of New England; it was the planting of the New 
England institutions.” 


[‘ The details of the history of these Pilgrims will be found in the history of 
Holland, and in the history of the American colonies in Volume xxii. ] 
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CHARTER OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 


On the last day of the sixteenth century a charter was granted by Queen 
EHzabeth to a body of adventurers, styled the Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading to the East Indies. This charter was limited, in 
its exclusive liberty of trading, to the term of fifteen years, and was to be 
renewed if the privileges so granted were not found “prejudicial or hurtful 
to this our realm.” A direct commercial intercourse with India had been 
previously carried on by the Turkey Company; but the maritime trade had 
been in the possession first of the Portuguese and afterwards of the Dutch. 
The English could not compete with these rivals, whilst the merchandise in 
which they trafficked was burdened with the heavier cost of an overland 
route. The trade of England with the East Indies was henceforth to be 
carried on by sea. During the reign of Elizabeth the success of the new 
company was very doubtful. Their privileges were invaded by James at the 
beginning of his reign. But in 1609 their charter was renewed without 
limitation of time ; several voyages were attended with large profits; and in 
1612 the Englishman planted his foot in India,“ having obtained permission 
from the Great Mogul to establish a factory at Surat.</ 


AFFAIRS OF [IRELAND AND SCOTLAND 


One of the most important national events of the reign was the colonisation 
of the north of Ireland, On the suppression of the rebellion of the Desmonds 
in the late reign, their immense territories had become forfeit to the crown. 
A plan of colonisation was adopted, and the lands were parcelled out among 
undertakers (as they were named) at low rents. The grants, however, were 
too large and the conditions were not duly complied with;’ so that though 
Munster thus received a large accession of English blood (the stock of its 
nobility and gentry of the present day), the experiment was a failure. After 
the accession of James, the great northern chieftains O’ Neil and O’Donnell 
fied to Spain, and their territories, amounting to half a million of acres, fell 


to the crown. The king and Bacon then devised a system of colonisation 
which was carried into effect by Sir Arthur Chichester, the lord deputy. The 
grants were to be in three classes of two thousand, fifteen hundred, and one 
thousand acres. Those who obtained the first were to build a castle and a 
bawn, or strong court-yard; the next a house of stone or brick and a bawn; 
the third a bawn only. They were all bound to plant on their lands, in certain 
proportions, able-bodied men of English or Lowland-Scottish birth, who 
were to live in villages and not dispersedly. A portion of these lands was 
also granted to the native Irish. This was a noble plan; and though, like 
everything designed for the benefit of that unhappy country, the cupidity 
and injustice of those who sought their profit in oppressing the natives 
prevented its attaining its object fully, it has been productive of great and 
permanent benefit ; and what was formerly the wildest and most barbarous 
part of Ireland is now that which in industry makes the nearest approach to 
England. 


In the fifteenth year of his reign (1617) the king had revisited his native 
realm. The chief object of his visit was to extend his power in matters of 


[‘ The history of the colonisation of India will be found in Volume xxi.] 
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religion, and to seek to approximate the churches of England and Scotland. 
In this last country, between the avidity of the great lords, who had robbed 
the church of its landed property without shame or remorse, the fanatic 
spirit of the reformed preachers, and the feebleness of the crown, the 
ancient system of church government had been unable to keep its ground. 
Episcopacy had been formally abolished, and the republican form named 
Presbytery erected in its place. But man is still man, under all forms; and 
the revolters against spiritual tyranny, pious and well-intentioned as they 
undoubtedly were, even exceeded the pretensions of their predecessors ; 
and since the days of Becket, Britain had witnessed no such assumptions of 
immunity from civil jurisdiction as were put forth by Melville, Black, and 


other champions of the church and opposers of the crown in Scotland. Their 
conduct, however, having led to a tumult in Edinburgh, in which the king 
ran some risk, the parliament was induced to pass a law establishing the 
authority of the crown over the clergy, and the king succeeded in obtaining 
the consent of the clergy to his appointment of fifty-one of their number to 
titular prelacies, who were to sit in parliament as representatives of the 
church. In this state of things James had succeeded to the crown of England. 


In 1606 an act of the legislature restored to the bishops a part of their 
revenues; they were some time after made perpetual moderators of the 
provincial synods, and they finally (1610) regained all their original 
powers, the rights of ordination and spiritual jurisdiction being vested in 
them. When the king visited Scotland (1617) he required that some of the 
rites of the church of England should be adopted, such as kneeling at the 
eucharist, giving it to persons on their death-bed, and the practice of 
confirmation by a bishop. These were rejected by the first assembly which 
was convened, but the following year means were found for having them 
received, and the Scottish clergy were thus brought into a reluctant 
agreement with the church, which they regarded as little better than that of 
Rome. The state of religion in England during this reign was far from 
satisfactory. After the death of Archbishop Whitgift (1603) the king had 
conferred the primacy on Bancroft, bishop of London, a prelate 
distinguished by his zeal against presbytery and Puritanism. The Puritan 
ministers underwent the persecution of being silenced, disgraced, and 
imprisoned, while Bancroft lived ; but his successor, Abbot, a far better 
man, had a leaning toward their opinions, and they now experienced favour 
rather than the reverse. 


Hitherto the Protestants in general had held most of the opinions which are 
tei-med Calvinistic, especially on the subject of predestination, or the 
absolute decrees of the Deity, as it was explained in the writings of St. 
Augustine ; but about this time the milder doctrine of the Greek fathers had 
been promulgated in Holland by Arminius, from whom it was henceforth 
named. James, who had been reared in the opposite sentiment, was quite 
outraged, when Vorstius, who held these opinions, was appointed to a 
professorship at Leyden. The states, to propitiate him, were obliged to 
deprive and banish their new professor; indeed, the king hinted that they 


might as well have committed him to the flames. Yet James himself, and a 
portion of the prelates and clergy, afterwards adopted the Arminian tenets. 
It is rather curious, that those who thus became the most strenuous asserters 
of the freedom of man’s will were the great upholders of the doctrines of 
divine right and passive obedience.’ 


‘ The following anecdote is well known: “On the day of the dissolution of 
the last parliament of King James I, Edmund Waller, out of curiosity or 
respect, went to see the king at dinner, with whom were Andrewes, the 
bishop of Winchester, and Neile, the bishop of Dur- 
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The liberties of England owe so much to the Puritans that one feels little 
inclined to dwell on their errors; but justice requires that they should appear 
in their true colours, and not be suffered to make a monopoly, as it were of 
virtue and goodness. In piety and in moral conduct they were, taken on the 
whole, superior to their opponents ; but they were harsh and morose, 
inquisi-torial and censorious, absurdly scrupulous about trifles, and the 
enemies of all pleasure and innocent recreation. The modes, however, of 
opposing them that were employed were injudicious. The persecution of 
them was of a kind calculated rather to annoy and irritate than to suppress, 
and the publication of the Book of Sports, though well intended, did more 
harm than good. The following was the occasion of it: The Puritans had 
been gradually converting the Christian Lord’s Day into a Judaical Sabbath 
— not, we may observe, the Sabbath of the Mosaic law, in which, as at all 
their festivals, the people of Israel were ” to rejoice before the Lord,” but a 
gloomy, sullen day of hearing sermons and shunning all innocent 
recreations ; and this, in their usual arbitrary spirit, they would have forced 
on all, whatever their opinions might be. 


The Catholics naturally took occasion to censure the reformed religion for 
this gloom and morosity, and the king and his clerical advisers thinking 
differently from the Puritans on the subject, a proclamation was issued, 


forbidding anyone to prevent the people from having, after divine service, 
dancing, archery, leaping, vaulting, and other manly and harmless 
recreations, as also May-poles, May-games, Whitsun-ales, and morris- 
dances. Bull-baiting, bear-baiting, interludes, and bowls were prohibited. 
No recusant, however, was to have the benefit of this liberty, which was 
confined to those who had attended divine service that day. The Book of 
Sports, as it was termed, was ordered to be read out in the churches, but 
Primate Abbot forbade it to be read in his presence at Croydon, and it only 
served to give the Puritans an occasion of representing their opponents as 
being totally devoid of religion. 


The houses of commons during this reign were deeply pervaded by the 
Puritanical spirit, ^ a proof of its prevalence throughout the nation. Hence 
with their zeal for repressing the abuses of the prerogative and securing the 
liberties of the people were joined an anxiety for the persecution of the 


Catholics and a continued effort to extend the rigid principles of their party. 
ok 


THE GREAT CONTRACT; DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT 


The strong remonstrance of the house of commons, in 1610, against 
impositions upon merchandise, was not a solitary act of public spirit. They 
had stood up, session after session, to protest against the theories of the king 
that he was absolute, and to make him comprehend that there was a power 
supe— 


ham, standing behind his majesty’s chair. There happened something very 
extraordinary in the conversation these prelates had with the king, on which 
Waller did often reflect. His majesty asked the bishops, ‘My lords, cannot I 
take my subjects’ money when I want it, without all this formality in 
parliament?’ The bishop of Durham readily answered, ‘God forbid, sir, but 
you should; you are the breath of our nostrils.” Whereupon the king turned 
and said to the bishop of Winchester, ‘Well, my lord, what say }‘OU?’ ‘Sir,’ 
replied the bishop, ‘I have no skill to judge of parliamentary cases.’ The 
king answered, ‘No put-offs, my lord.’ ‘Then, sir,’ said he, ‘I think it is 
lawful for you to take my brother Neile’s money, for he offers it.” Waller 


said the company was pleased with this answer, and the wit of it seemed to 
affect the king.” 


‘When in 1621 a bill was brought into the commons for the more strict 
observance of the Sabbath, Shepherd opposed it; he objected to the word 
Sabbath, justified dancing on that day by the example of King David, and 
was for allowing sports on it. For this boldness he was, on the motion of 
Pym, expelled the house ! Such were Puritanical notions of freedom of 
speech. 
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rior to his arbitrary will. He had issued proclamations which assumed the 
character of laws; and they told him it was “the indubitable right of the 
people of this kingdom not to be made subject to any punishment that shall 
extend to their lives, lands, bodies, or goods, other than such as are ordained 
by the common laws of this land, or the statutes made by their common 
consent in parliament.” Whenever the king wanted a subsidy, the commons 
immediately preferred a petition for redress of grievances. Cecil had a 
scheme for making the crown to a great extent independent of parliament, 
by proposing that a fixed annual revenue of £200,000 should be granted, on 
condition that the king should give up the right of purveyance, and the 
various profits derived from wardships and other branches of ancient 
prerogative. The session of 1610 was chiefly employed in negotiations for 
this object, which was termed “the great contract with his majesty”; but 
nothing had been settled when parliament was prorogued in July. When 
parliament met again in October, the commons were out of humour. Not a 
grievance had been redressed, although a temporary subsidy had been 
granted in the expectation that some of the evils of which they had 
complained would have been removed or mitigated. In November James 
had become tired of the word grievance. He would dissolve parliament. He 
had been patient, but “he cannot have asinine patience.” He was for 
punishing those members who had uttered offensive speeches, some of 


which he thought amounted nearly to treason. The parliament was dissolved 
on the 9th of February, 1611, after having sat nearly seven years. 


e England had now no foreign policy but that of an almost ignominious 
neutrality. The cause of Protestantism in Europe, which was at the same 
time the cause of civil liberty, had lost its great leader when Elizabeth died. 
The son of Mary Stuart had no opinions but those which resulted from his 
cowardice or his selfishness. When the reforming ministers lectured him in 
Scotland, he favoured the papists. Whilst the terrors of the Gunpowder Plot 
were uppermost in his mind, he was as staunch a Protestant as the sternest 
Puritan in his parliament. He naturally leaned upon that party in the church 
of England which supported his doctrine of absolute power. In his contempt 
for the opinions of his subjects he thrust episcopacy upon the kirk of 
Scotland. For the rights of conscience he had not the slightest regard. He 
exhorted the states of Holland to persecute Vorstius, an Arminian professor 
at Leyden. In 1612 he signed a writ for the burning in Smithfield of 
Bartholomew Legate, an Arian, whose errors he had vainly attempted to 
remove by argument. This writ was not a mere formal instrument, but 
expressed that, the church having delivered the offender to the secular 
power, as a blasphemous heretic, the king, “as a zealot of justice and a 
defender of the Catholic faith, and willing to maintain and defend the holy 
church and the rights and liberties of the same,” holds that the said 
Bartholomew Legate “ought to be burned with fire.” One other atrocity of 
the same kind was committed [the burning of Edward Wightman] — the 
last of such barbarities* which England witnessed. 


To the “religious” King James is our present translation of the Bible 
dedicated. That translation was an excellent work, and it was right to 
dedicate it to the sovereign who had encouraged the undertaking. But it was 
in 


‘It seems strange to us that not a word was uttered against this horrible 
cruelty. When, a few years afterwards, a Spanish Arian was convicted of 
heresy, he was allowed to linger out the rest of his life in prison. This was 
bad enough, but it was at least a step in advance. Since the judicial muraer 
of Wightman no such atrocity has disgraced the soQ of England. — 
Gardiner] 
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the spirit of that dangerous adulation which hid reahties from James, as they 
were hidden from his successor, that he was told in this dedication that his 
conduct in going forward ” with the confidence and resolution of a man in 
maintaining the truth of Christ, and propagating it far and near, is that which 
hath so bound and firmly knit the hearts of all your majesty’s loyal and 
religious people unto you, that your very name is precious amongst them; 
their eye doth behold you with comfort, and they bless you in their hearts as 
that sanctified person who, under God, is the immediate author of their true 
happiness.” It might be supposed, the king being herein called “the mover 
and author of this work,” that the Bible had not been previously known in 
England. The translation of 1611 was founded upon the Bishop’s Bible of 
1568; and that was founded upon Cranmer’s Bible; which was founded 
upon the translations of the Old and New Testament of the earlier reformers 
— the Tyndale who was burned and the Wycliffe whose ashes were cast 
into the Avon. In such a work it was the part of true wisdom to deviate as 
little as possible from the text with which the people had become familiar, 
and which their forefathers had devoured when it was dangerous to possess 
it.<i 


THE REIGN OF THE FAVOURITES 


Shortly after this commenced a period of favouritism and injustice, for a 
parallel to which we must go back to the times of Edward II and Richard II. 
James should have reflected on the dungeons of Berkeley and Pontefract 
when he devoted himself to his Carrs and Buckinghams. Carr was a 
Scottish adventurer, who owed his promotion to the beauty of his face and 
figure. He was loaded with wealth and honours, and was soon lord- 
chamberlain and viscount Rochester, with all the royal influence in his 
hands. While this unprincipled minion was fawned on by the king, the fate 
of the lady Arabella Stuart moved the compassion of the people. She was 


too near the throne, and had already played too prominent a part in 
Raleigh’s plot to be looked on without anxiety ; and when it was found that 
she had privately given her hand to William Seymour, second son of Lord 
Beauchamp, and almost her equal in rank by his descent from Mary, 
duchess of Suffolk, the sister of Henry VIII, the wrath of the timid 
genealogist knew no bounds. If a child should arise from their union 
combining the claims of both the parents, he was afraid his own sons, 
Henry and Charles, might be exposed to trouble; and to prevent so great a 
calamity he imprisoned the fair culprit and her husband in separate houses. 
By disguising in man’s apparel, Arabella effected her escape June 4th, 1611 
; Seymour also broke away, and they had appointed a meeting-place abroad. 
The boat conveying Arabella was taken at sea. She was brought back, 
locked up, neglected, and harshly used. No interference in her favour was of 
any avail, and finally James rejoiced in the conclusion brought to his 
unfounded apprehensions by the insanity and death [after four years’ 
imprisonment, September 27th, 1615] of a kinswoman as beautiful and as 
unfortunate as his mother herself had been. 


Henry, the prince of Wales, was of nobler qualities than either his father or 
brother, if the early manifestations of his character are to be believed. 
Brave, ambitious, and generous, he attached many friends to his person, and 
cast the whole nation into sorrow when he died, November 6th, 1612, in his 
nineteenth year — the high church party looking forward to a reign of 
enterprise and war from the martial tastes he showed even in his 
amusements, and the Puritans anticipating a reign of reform and vigour 
from the strong Prot- 
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estantism of his expressions and the regularity and sobriety of his Hfe. Ina 
few months after this gloomy event the princess Elizabeth was married to 
the prince palatine of the Rhine; and the court was saddened by the absence 
of so much grace and beauty, not without some misgivings of the dark 
fortune through which she had to pass, as the neglected daughter of England 


reception and the honours accorded to Greek merchants, soldiers, and artists 
at his court were not forgotten. His name became familiar, and Greek 
imagination took delight in embellishing his legend.” 


and throneless queen of Bohemia. Charles was now the hope of the nation, 
and the father began to look about for a fitting match for the inheritor of his 
crown. First, however, he was to be the go-between in a love adventure of 
his creature Carr, now Viscount Rochester, which leaves an indelible stam 
on all the parties concerned. 


A dishonourable affection sprang up between Rochester and the beautiful 
wife of the young earl of Essex, and the ambition of the guilty woman was 
directed to sharing the name and fortunes of the favourite. A plea was 
invented against the husband in order to obtain a divorce, and the advocacy 
of the king was secured by a fee of £25,000. James argued and canvassed, 
browbeat the bishops composing the court of inquiry, and threatened Abbot, 
who refused his consent, with the weight of his displeasure. The majority 
were won over, and sentence of separation was pronounced. But Rochester 
had a friend of the name of Sir Thomas Overbury, who strongly dissuaded 
him from marrying the divorced countess; and when he confided this 
opposition to his bride, the evil nature of her heart was roused to madness. 
She vowed the death of Overbur}’-, and before the celebration of her 
wedding made interest to have him imprisoned in the Tower. She attempted 
to bribe a good swordsman to slay him in a duel ; she then took the surer 
way of poison, and Overbury was found dead in his room, September 15th, 
1613. Meantime the king celebrated the marriage with royal pomp,’ created 
Viscount Rochester earl of Somerset, and seemed to be glad of Overbury’s 
end, as delivering him from a rival in the new earl’s regard. 


From the day of Overbury’s death Somerset seemed a miserable man. Cold- 
eyed and stern-browed the guilty couple looked upon each other; and no 
one in the haggard and pale Somerset could have recognised the gay and 
graceful Carr, nor in the brazen and yet subdued partner of his crime the 
bright and fascinating Frances Howard. Remorse was at work, and made 
wreck of their happiness and beauty. Nobody, however, would whisper the 
dark suspicion to the king till it began to be perceived that Somerset’s 
influence was on the wane. One day there appeared at Whitehall a youth of 
surpassing beauty, whose education in the highest circles of France had 
given a polish to his manners and motions unknown in the English court. 
His name was George Villiers, the youngest son of a good but 
impoverished family in Leicestershire, and the cunning politicians who had 


brought him to London, and had schooled him in his behaviour on his 
presentation, saw that the plan was successful, and that Somerset was in 
their power. 


Somerset and his wife were accused of the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury 
as soon as Villiers was installed. Their accomplices were examined and 


[‘ James is said to have given his favourite estates, worth a miUion pounds. 
— Von Rau— 


MER.9] 


P He was handsome and active, the most elegant dancer, the swiftest runner, 
etc. ; he had the richest wardrobe, the greatest number of love intrigues, was 
the first who employed men to carry him in a chair, and the first who drove 
in a coach and six. He amused the king with singing, dances, fetes, 
processions, and dramatic representations, and when more powerful 
incentives appeared necessary, was ready to assist in all kinds of indecent 
and vulgar amusements. Though in some points humbling himself, his pride 
was unbounded, his rapacity immoderate, and even the king was exposed to 
his caprice and insolence. — Von Raumer.9] 
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tortured. One of these, a beautiful woman of the name of Turner, was a 
dealer in love philtres to gain the affections ; and another, Simon Forman an 
astrologer, who foretold the future by the stars. The philtres had 
degenerated into poison, and Anne Turner was hanged ; but her services 
had been so valuable to the leaders of fashion in that most base and 
depraved period that many ladies of the highest rank attended her execution 
in token of regard. Others of the inferior culprits underwent the same fate, 
and expectation was on tiptoe for the trial, in May, 1616, of the earl and 
countess of Somerset, by whose orders the crime had been committed. 
Some inexplicable reason urged the king to avoid the public-ity of a legal 


process. He promised them pardon, life, and riches if they would only 
confess, and put an end to all further inquiry. But Somerset was firm, and 
dared the king to proceed. A compromise was at last arranged, by which the 
prisoners were to appear, sentence was to be pronounced, and the royal 
pardon instantly bestowed. [The countess pleaded guilty.] Somerset, 
however, took the double chance of pleading ” Not guilty,” but was 
unanimously condemned. He abstained from any attack on James, and was 
rewarded with a retiring allowance of £4,000 a year, spending the rest of his 
life in the hateful company of his accomplice and regrets for his fallen 
estate.’ 


That James should have hesitated to shed the blood of persons with whom 
he had been on such terms of intimacy is not strange, and hardly censurable. 
But unfortunately there is room to suspect that this lenity was the effect of 
fear more than of clemency. The haughty and even menacing demeanour of 
Somerset, both before and after his conviction, and the mysterious terms in 
which he expressed his purposes of revenge ; the solicitude of the king to 
have him assured that his life should not be taken, and to have him brought 
to trial in a more submissive state of mind than he had generally evinced in 
his present circumstances; and the character of the letters addressed to the 
monarch by Sir George More, the lieutenant of the Tower, on this subject — 
all are matters which show that Somerset was possessed of some secret 
which gave him a power that he was not slow to exercise over the fears of 
the king. It was to prevent the threatened disclosure that James promised all 
he could promise with any regard to decency. It should be added that there 
were menaces used by Overbury towards Somerset of the same nature with 
those now used by Somerset towards James, and the close confinement to 
which that person was subiect 
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from the time of his commitment provokes the conclusion that he also was a 
depository of some dangerous secret, probably the same which was more 
successfully employed by his patron. 


In what the secret of Somerset consisted a future day must disclose. That it 
related to some iniquitous matter is beyond doubt; nothing short of this 
could have produced the confidence of the one party or the apprehension of 
the other.’” Spedding,« the biographer of Bacon, says : “And what was it 
then that the king had done, of which he so dreaded the discovery? This 
opened a wide field for conjecture. Any crime would do that was bad 
enough ; and as there was no evidence to guide the guesser toward any one 
in particular, each chose the one he liked best; preference being generally 
given to that class of crimes which cannot be named, because in them 
evidence was less to be expected. With a general presumption like this 
against him, it would be hard for a man to get through his life without 
incurring suspicion of something in particular. And the king’s conduct in 
the prosecution of this cause was fomid to supply some hints for the 
suspicious.” Spedding ridicules the theory of a nameless crime, and 
believes that James acted normally in this matter. Many other historians, 
however, do not so absolve him. Gardiner/ thinks it may have been some 
secret concerning the granting of Spanish pensions.” 


In May, 1612, had died Robert Cecil, earl of Salisbury. ” He was a good 
Statesman, and no ill member of the commonwealth,” says Sir Simonds 
d’Ewes,’ but he died amidst “a general hate, almost of all sorts.” He had 
left an empty treasury,’ which he had vainly attempted to fill by his scheme 
for a permanent revenue. The constant manifestation of an arbitrary temper 
on the part of the king, “willing to wound, but yet afraid to strike,” made 
the commons cling with great tenacity to their undoubted power of refusing 
supplies. Hume/ has said, with some truth, “except during sessions of 
parliament, the history of this reign may more properly be called the history 
of the court than that of the nation.” But the exception is a very 
considerable one. During sessions of parliament we clearly trace how the 
nation was growing into a power truly formidable to the arbitrary 
disposition of the king and the selfish indulgences of the court. The 


parliament which, after an interval of four years, met on the 6th of April, 
1614, was called not for any purpose of general legislation, but in the 
expectation that by proper management it might relieve the king’s 
necessities. Bacon, then attorney-general, Sir Henry Neville, and some 
others undertook to bring the commons into a gracious frame of mind, by 
inducing the king to relax some of his claims of prerogative, which were 
called grievances, and thus to obtain a liberal supply. The scheme could not 
be concealed, and hence these politicians obtained the name of 
“undertakers.” ^ 


The king in his opening speech protested that it was as false as it would 
have been unworthy of himself that he should employ “private undertakers” 
who “would do great matters.” Bacon laughed at the notion that private men 
should undertake for all the commons of England. In 1621 James openly 
acknowledged what he had before denied. Hallam‘ points to this 
circumstance as showing “the rise of a systematic parliamentary influence, 
which 


[‘ Eli/,abeth, stingy as she was, had scarcely succeeded in rnakino; botli 
ends meet, and James, who had the expense of providing for a family, from 
which Elizabeth had been free, would hardly have been able to meet his 
expenditure even if he had been economical. He was, however, far from 
economical, and had given away lands and money to his Scottish favourites. 
— G\rdiner.” ] 


P The undertakers were so called because they undertook to secure the 
return of candidates devoted to the king’s interests. ] 
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was one day to become the mainspring of government.” Hume/ says, “so 
ignorant were the commons, that they knew not this incident to be the first 
infalhble symptom of any regular or estabhshed Hberty.” The commons 
knew better than the historian, that, whatever might have been attempted 


under despotic princes, there was an ancient system of ”regular or 
established liberty,” which did not require any symptoms for its 
manifestation. They did not acknowledge what the historian has constantly 
inferred, that the notion of liberty was a sudden growth of the seventeenth 
century ; ” that the constitution of England was, at that time, an inconsistent 
fabric, whose jarring and discordant parts would soon destroy each other.” 
They opposed the parliamentary influence because they dreaded corruption 
as much as they hated tyranny. The scheme of the undertakers was entirely 
unsuccessful. James uttered smooth words and made specious promises; but 
the commons, with one voice, passed a vote against the king’s right of 
imposing customs at the outports without the consent of parliament. A 
supply was demanded, under a threat that if it were not given the parliament 
should be dissolved. The house passed to the question of impositions. There 
were various bills in progress. 


After a session of two months of stormy debate, the parliament was 
dissolved, without a single bill being passed. It was named ” the addled 
parliament.” No other parliament was called till 1621. For eleven years the 
statute book is a blank. The king was not satisfied with the perilous measure 
of attempting to govern without a parliament, but he conmiitted to the 
Tower five of the members of the houe of commons who had been most 
strenuous in their opposition. He had to supply his necessities by fines in 
the Star Chamber, and by exercises of the prerogative which were galling 
and oppressive. His first great resource was a benevolence. Oliver St. John 
declined to contribute, and wrote a letter setting forth his reasons for 
refusal. He was brought into the Star Chamber, and was fined in the sum of 
£5,000. The courtiers would think this a mild punishment for one who had 
presumed to doubt the right of the king to put his hands into the pockets of 
his subjects — a king who had just told his disobedient parliament, “My 
integrity is like the whiteness of my robe, my purity like the metal of gold 
in my crown, my firmness and clearness like the precious stones I wear, and 
my affections natural like the redness of my heart.” Such was the gabble of 
this ridiculous pedant upon solemn occasions. “When he sat at table, with a 
crowd of lis-teners, he discoursed largely of his divine right to implicit 
obedience, and of the superiority of his prerogative over the laws and 
customs of England. 


THE RISE OF VILLIERS ; THE FALL OF COKE 


By the death of the earl of Northampton, within a week of the dissolution of 
parliament, the king and his courtiers had an opportunity for a scramble to 
recruit their finances. The office of lord privy seal having become vacant, 
the occasion w^s embraced to effect what we should now call a partial 
change of ministry. But this change was accomplished in a way that would 
be rather startling in modern times. Some of the high offices were sold. Sir 
Fulke Greville paid £4,000 for the chancellorship of the exchequer. Inferior 
places went to the highest bidder. Somerset had sold the office of cup- 
bearer to George Villiers. He appears to have forgotten that another might 
supplant him in the favour of a king who dwelt on “good looks and 
handsome accoutre-ments.” The cup-bearer was a dangerous rival. “His 
first mtroduction into 
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favour,” says Clarendon, V “was purely from the handsomeness of his 
person.” The history of the country, to the end of this reign, is in great part 
the personal history of George Villiers — the adventurer, who had in his 
capacity of the king’s cup-bearer been ” admitted to that conversation and 
discourse with which that prince always abounded at his meals.” In a few 
weeks, continues Clarendon, he mounted higher; “and, being knighted, 
without any other qualification, he was at the same time made gentleman of 
the bedchamber and knight of the order of the Garter; and in a short time 
(very short for such a prodigious ascent) he was made a baron, a visco.unt, 
an earl, a marquis, and became lord high admiral of England, lord-warden 
of the Cinque Ports, master of the horse, and entirely disposed of all the 
graces of the king, in conferring all the honours and all the oflSces of three 
kingdoms without a rival.” 


In 1615 Coke opposed his legal knowledge to the preliminary proceedings 
in a detestable act of tyranny. Edmund Peachum, a clergyman in 
Somersetshire, had his study broken open ; and a manuscript sermon being 
there found in which there was strong censure of the extravagances of the 
king and the oppressions of his officers, the preacher was put to the rack, 
and interrogated “before torture, in torture, between torture, and after 
torture.” He was suspected of treason, but this horrible severity could wring 
no confession from him. It was doubted whether the sermon itself could be 
received as an overt act of treason. Bacon was directed by the king to confer 
with the judges of the king’s bench separately; to which Coke objected, as 
“not according to the custom of this realm.” The other judges were 
tampered with. Coke at length gave an opinion, which evaded the question 
and did not confirm the king’s arguments and that of the other unscrupulous 
judges that the sermon itself was treasonable. The unhappy man was, 
however, tried and condemned; but he died in jail. The chief justice again 
offended by contending that the equitable jurisdiction of the court of 
chancery ought not to be exercised after a judgment obtained at law. But his 
greatest offence was in demurring to the authority of a letter which Bacon 
had written at the king’s desire, to direct that the court of king’s bench 
should not proceed to judgment in a case which concerned the validity of 
the grant of a benefice to a bishop, in connection with his bishopric. Coke 
said that such a letter should be written to the judges of all the courts; and 
that being done, he induced them to take the honourable course of certifying 
to the king that they were bound by their oaths not to regard any such 
letters, which were contrary to law. The king went into one of his usual fits 
of rage when his prerogative was questioned, and called the twelve judges 
before him to answer for their disobedience. They all tamely yielded, with 
the exception of Coke. He was very shortly after first suspended from his 
oflSce, and then dismissed. 


It is not difficult to imagine, while such scandalous revelations and 
suspicions were rife as those of the Overbury case ; whilst the majority of 
the judges were slavish; whilst the court of high commission was 
proceeding in its arbitrary course in matters of religion (a court which, 
according to an imheeded remonstrance of the commons, took upon itself to 
fine and imprison, and passed sentences without appeal) ; whilst the Star 
Chamber was trampling upon every personal right — that the nation was 


growing universally disgusted with the government under which it lived. 
The people had no constitutional organ to proclaim their grievances. 
Parliaments had been laid aside. The great religious body termed Puritans 
were offended, in 1618, by a proclamation that all lawful recreations, such 
as dancing, archery, leaping, May-games, might be used on Sundays after 
divine service. They associated this injudicious measure — which had a 
tendency to make the disputes between 
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the two parties in the church more rancorous — with the king’s visit to 
Scotland to enforce episcopacy upon a reluctant people. After that visit a 
better provision was made for the parochial clergy, by the passing of an act 
in the Scottish parliament which compelled the impropriators of tithes to 
allow a stipend to the resident minister. But the ecclesiastical policy of 
James in Scotland was not successful ; and in 1620 the preachers were 
inveighing against Episcopal rule, and that general discontent was growing 
which in a few years broke out in bitter hostility. In neither of the kingdoms 
could the people be deemed happy or the government paternal. 


THE END OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


Sir Walter Raleigh had been a prisoner in the Tower somewhat more than 
twelve years. To a man of such activity of mind even imprisonment would 
not be unhappiness. His wife was permitted to dwell with him. He had 
access to the lieutenant’s garden ; and, says Sir William Wade, one of the 
lieutenants, “he hath converted a little hen-house to a still-house, where he 
doth spend his time all the day in distillations.” Raleigh was the inventor of 
a famous cordial which went by his name. In an evil hour the tranquil 
studies and useful diversions of Raleigh were exchanged for schemes which 
were to renew the energies of his youth. The dream of a gold mine in 
Guiana never ceased to haunt his imagination. Indians had interviews with 


him in the Tower; for he had kept up a correspondence, through his agents, 

with the natives of the country which he had partially explored in 1595. At 

length he obtained permission to employ the liberty which was promised to 
be granted to him, through the mediation of Villiers, in again attempting to 

work the gold mine in whose existence he firmly believed. He was released 
from his prison on the 20th of March, 1616. 


He was now in the sixty-fifth year of his age. But he was one of those who 
bated no jot of heart or hope. Raleigh risked in this scheme all he possessed 
in the world. When Lady Raleigh had gone on her knees to James, to beg 
that her family might not be robbed of the estate at Sherborne, which had 
been secured to them before her husband’s attainder, he exclaimed, ” I 
maun have the land — I maun have it for Carr.” Eight thousand pounds had 
been afterwards obtained as the “competent satisfaction” for an estate worth 
five thousand pounds a year. This sum, with the produce of a small estate 
which his wife sold, was all invested in the Guiana project. James stipulated 
for a share of the profits of the enterprise. But the Spanish ambassador, 
Gondomar, who had at that time obtained great influence over the king, at 
first remonstrated, and declared that the expedition was for piratical 
purposes. Raleigh maintained that his sole object was to settle a country 
which belonged to England by right of discovery, and to work its gold 
mines; and Gondomar affected to be satisfied. 


Raleigh got together a squadron of fourteen vessels, and he set sail on the 
28th of March, 1617, having received a commission by which he was 
constituted general and commander of the expedition, and governor of the 
country. It was imprudent in Raleigh to go upon a doubtful adventure 
without having received a previous pardon, which was to be obtained for 
money. But it is said that Bacon, who in 1617 had accomplished the prime 
object of his ambition, the custody of the great seal, said to Raleigh, ” The 
knee-timber of your voyage is money. Span; your purse in this particular ; 
for upon my life you have a sufficient pardon for all that is past already, the 
king having under 
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LYDIAN CIVILISATION 


The Lydian empire may be described as the industrial power of the ancient 
world. The Lydians were credited with being the inventors, not only of 
games sucli as dice, huckle-bones, and ball, but also of coined money. The 
oldest known coins are the electrum coins of the earlier Mermnads, stamped 
on one side with a lion’s head or the figure of a king with bow and quiver ; 
these were replaced by Croesus with a coinage of pure gold and sil-ver. To 
the latter monarch were probably due the earliest gold coins of Ephesus.’ 
Mr. Head has shown that the electrum coins of Lydia were of two kinds, 
one weighing 168.4 grains for the inland trade, and another of 224 grains 
for the trade with Ionia. The standard was the silver ” mina of Carchemish,” 
as the Assyrians called it, which contained 8656 grains. 


Originally derived by the Hittites from Babylonia, but modified by 
themselves, this standard was passed on to the nations of Asia Minor during 
the period of Hittite conquest, but was eventually superseded by the 
Phoenician 


1 Head, Coinage of Ephesus, p. 16. H. w. — VOL. n. 2f 
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mina of 11,225 grains, and continued to survive only in Cyprus and Cilicia. 
The inns, which the Lydians were said to have been the first to establish,’ 
were connected with their attention to commercial pursuits. Their literature 
has wholly perished, and the only specimen of their writing we possess is 
on a marble base found by Mr. Wood at Ephesus.’ 


They were celebrated for their music and gymnastic exercises ; and their art 
formed a link between that of Asia Minor and that of Greece. A marble lion 
at Achmetly represents in a modified form the Assyrian type, and the 
engraved gems found in the neighbourhood of Sardis and Old Smyrna 
resemble the rude imitations of Assyrian workmanship met with in Cyprus 
and on the coasts of Asia Minor. For a description of a pectoral of white 
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his broad seal made you admiral of your fleet, and given you power of the 
martial law over your officers and soldiers.” The outward voyage was 
unpropitious. There was sickness in the ships, of which many of the 
voyagers died. They landed in Guiana on the 12th of November, and on the 
14th Raleigh WTote in a hopeful spirit to his wife: “To tell you that I might 
be king of the Indians were a vanity. But my name hath still lived among 
them here. They feed me with fresh meat and all that the country yields. All 
offer to obey me.” 


In a short time he began to have glimpses of the treacherous nature of the 
sovereign in whose name he had gone forth to “make new nations.” James 
had obtained from him the most minute details of his plans, and the 


king had communicated them to Gondomar, who had sent them to his court 
at Madrid. The king’s commander had been promised a free passage 
through the country. He found it fortified against him. He was himself weak 
from sickness, and was obliged to be carried in a litter. He sent his faithful 
follower, Captain Keymis, to sail up the Orinoco with a part of the squadron 
in the direction of the mine. The instructions which Raleigh had given were 
not obeyed. The Spaniards attacked his encampment, and a battle ensued. 
After much slaughter, the English drove back their assailants to the town; 
and the Spaniards coming out in fresh force, the son of Raleigh was kUled. 
The governor of the town, a kinsman of Gondomar, also fell. The English 
burned San Tomas, in which they found refining houses and two ingots of 
gold. But the passes to the mine were defended by too strong a force to 
enable Keymis to accomplish the great object of the expedition. When he 
returned with his diminished crew, the reproaches of his commander led the 
unfortunate man to commit suicide. 


The great spirit of Raleigh was crushed. He saw nothing before him but 
reproach and danger. In a letter to his wife he says: “I protest before the 
majesty of God that, as Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins died heart- 
broken when they failed of their enterprise, I could willingly do the like, did 
I not contend against sorrow for your sake, hi hope to provide somewhat for 
you to comfort and relieve you. If I live to return, resolve yourself that it is 
the care for you that hath strengthened my heart.” Raleigh conducted his 
fleet, with mutinous crews, to Newfoundland, and then sailed homeward. 
On the 18th of March, after his return, Howell wrote: “The world wonders 
extremely that so great a wise man as Sir Walter Raleigh would return, to 
cast himself upon so inevitable a rock as I fear he will.” Two friends, the 
earls of Pembroke and Arundel, had pledged their honour for his return, and 
he would not be a cause of trouble to them. This Arundel acknowledged 
when Raleigh, on the scaffold, reminded him of the promise that he had 
made to the earl that he would return. 


Raleigh’s Cell in the White Tower 
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Gondomar was now supreme at the English court, negotiating a marriage 
between Prince Charles and the infanta of Spain. The destiny of Raleigh 
was in the hands of the malignant Spaniard and the revengeful kmg. 
Raleigh was arrested at Plymouth; and after some stratagems to escape to 
France, and to obtain delay, having feigned madness, he was conducted to 
his old prison of the Tower, He was examined before commissioners, upon 
the charge that he fraudulently pretended that he went to discover a mine, 
when his real object was to make a piratical attack upon the Spanish 
settlements. He denied these charges with constancy and boldness, but 
admitted his attempt to escape, and his pretence of mental derangement, 
which he excused by the desire which every man feels to escape death. 
Nothing could be obtained which could furnish a new ground of accusation. 


It was determined at length that the prisoner should be executed imder his 
former sentence, by a writ of privy seal directed to the judges. But they held 
that their warrant for execution could not be issued, after so long a time had 
elapsed since the judgment, without bringing up the prisoner to plead. 
Raleigh, suffering under an ague, was brought on the 24th and again on the 
28th of October to the king’s bench at Westminster, and there being asked 
why execution should not pass against him, he urged that he was discharged 
of the original judgment by the king’s commission for his voyage, which 
gave him new life and vigour. Execution was granted. Raleigh asked for a 
little delay, to settle his affairs and his mind. He was brought out of his 
prison the next morning to die upon the scaffold, in the Old Palace Yard at 
Westminster. The night before his death he wrote these lines on a blank leaf 
of his Bible : 


E’en such is Time ; who takes in trust Our youth, our joys, and all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust; Who, in the dark and silent grave, When 
we have wander’d all our ways, Shuts up the story of our days. But from 
this earth, this grave, this dust, The Lord will raise me up, I trust. 


The last end of this heroic man was worthy of his great genius. He received 
the sacrament; he declared his forgiveness of all persons; he manifested the 
utmost cheerfulness; he gave thanks to the Almighty who had imparted to 
him the strength of mind never to fear death, and to meet it with courage in 
the assurance of his love. He breakfasted, and smoked his usual pipe of 
tobacco. When he came to the scaffold he was very faint, and commenced 
his speech to the assembled crowd by saying that during the last two days 
he had been visited by two ague fits. ” If therefore you perceive any 
weakness in me, I beseech you ascribe it to my sickness rather than to 
myself.” His speech was of a manly tone defending himself from slanders 
which had been raised against him. He implored the bystanders to join with 
him in prayer to that great God whom he had grievously offended ; ” being 
a man full of all vanity, and one who hath lived a sinful life in such callings 
as have been most inducing to it; for I have been a soldier, a sailor, and a 
courtier, all of them courses of wickedness and vice.” He was asked by the 
dean of Westminster in what religion he meant to die, and he replied, ” In 
the faith professed by the church of England, hoping to be saved by the 
blood and merits of our Saviour.” It was a bitter morning, and the sheriff 


proposed that he should descend from the scaffold and warm himself. ” No, 
good Mr. Sheriff, let us despatch, for within this quarter of an hour my ague 
will come upon me, and if I be not dead before that, my enemies will say I 
quake for fear.” He took 
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the axe in his hand, kissed the blade, and said to the sheriff, ” “Tis a sharp 
medicine, but a sound cure for all diseases.” So died the last of Elizabeth’s 
heroes. 


The execution of Raleigh called forth indignation, “not loud but deep,” in 
the English mind. The people felt that he was sacrificed to Spain, against 
which power, its Jesuits and its inquisitions, he had waged no inglorious 
warfare. He was sacrificed by a king from whom the bold Protestant spirit 
was departed, and who remained supine whilst the two great principles 
which divided Europe were again preparing for a struggle. Thus thought the 
majority of the nation, at a time of extraordinary excitement in connection 
with foreign events. 


AFFAIRS OF THE PALATINATE 


The daughter of James had been married almost six years to the elector 
palatine. The Calvinists of Bohemia had been in insurrection upon a 
question of the possession of some lands of the church which were held by 
Catholics, and the quarrel was under arbitration at the instance of the 
emperor Matthias when he died. Matthias was also king of Bohemia, and 
the archduke Ferdinand was chosen emperor. He had been recognised as 
successor to the throne of Bohemia, but he was a determined zealot of 
Catholicism; and the Bohemians, who held that their crown was elective, 
offered it to Frederick, who had been one of the arbitrators to settle the 
difference which had led to their insurrection. The elector palatine, after 
some hesitation, accepted the dangerous promotion, and was crowned at 
Prague, in November, 1619. 


The resolve was the signal for a general array of hostile forces throughout 
Europe.’ The great battle of Protestantism and Catholicism appeared once 
more likely to be fought out. Had Elizabeth been alive she would have 
thrown all her force into the conflict. James at first refused to give any 
assistance to his son-in-law. The Protestants of England were roused to an 
enthusiasm which had been repressed for years. They saw the armies of 
Austria and Spain gathering to snatch the crown from the elective king of 
Bohemia and to invade the Palatinate. They saw many of the Protestant 
princes forming an union for his defence. Volunteers were ready to go forth 
from England full of zeal for the support of the elector. James was 
professing an ardent desire to Protestant deputies to assist his son-in-law, 
and at the same time vowing to the Spanish ambassador that the alliance 
with his Catholic master, which was to be cemented by the marriage of 
Prince Charles to the infanta, was the great desire of his heart. 


At length the Catholic powers entered the Palatinate ; and the cry to arm 
was so loud amongst the English and the Scotch, that James reluctantly 
marshalled a force of four thousand volunteers, not to support his son-in- 
law upon the throne of Bohemia, but to assist in defending his hereditary 
dominions. The scanty assistance came too late. Frederick was defeated by 
the Austrians at the White Hill near Prague, on the 8th of November, 1620, 
which decisive battle entirely destroyed his slight tenure of power in 
Bohemia. He was very shortly after driven from the Palatinate, which was 
handed over to the tender mercies of the conquerors. The supporters of the 
elector in Bohemia, a country which had been the refuge of persecuted 
reformers, were trodden down by the iron heel of Austria. The Puritan party 
in England considered 


[‘ The details of the Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648, will be found in the 
histories of Germany, France, Spain, and Sweden. ] 
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this misfortune, says D’Ewes,< as “the greatest blow which the church of 
God had received since the first Reformation by Martin Luther in 1517.” 
The union of the Protestant princes was broken up. In the words of Von 
Ranke,«’ ” the Cathohc principle passed with wonderful rapidity from a 
moment of the utmost danger to an omnipotent sway over the south of 
Germany and the Austrian provinces.” 


It was during the excitement of this conflict, and in the month following the 
victory of the Austrians at the White Hill, that James adopted one of those 
arbitrary measures which weak governments resort to in their imbecile 
desire to control public opinion. On the 27th of December, 1620, says 

D’ Ewes, “I saw and perused a proclamation set out by his majesty, 
inhibiting or forbidding any of his subjects to discourse of state matters, 
either foreign or domestic; which all men conceived to have been procured 
by the count of Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador.” That Englishmen 
should, at the bidding of an insolent government, cease interchanging their 
thoughts was as impossible as that they should cease thinking. Their 
thoughts broke out in signs not to be mistaken. The Spanish ambassador, 
who dwelt in the bishop of Ely’s house in Holborn, was obliged to have a 
guard of soldiers to protect him. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF 1621 AND BACON’S IMPEACHMENT 


It was in this excited temper of the nation that the king at length called a 
parliament, which met on the 30th of January, 1621. 


James was now in a gracious humour. He had something to ask of the 
parliament: “I have reigned eighteen years, in which time you have had 
peace,” he said, “and I have received far less supply than hath been given to 
any king since the Conquest. The last queen, of famous memory, had, one 
year with another, above a hundred thousand pounds per annum in 
subsidies.” James did not attempt a comparison between the manner in 
which the queen of famous memory spent her subsidies in the defence of 
her country, and in the support of Protestantism in Europe ; while he was 
lavishing thousands upon Hay and Somerset and Villiers, impoverishing the 
crown and degrading the nation. Clarendon,’ speaking of the reigning 
favourite of 1621 and his host of dependents, said that the demesnes and 
revenues of the crown were sacrificed to the enriching of a private family ; 


” and the expenses of the court so vast and unlimited that they had a sad 
prospect of that poverty and necessity which afterwards befell the crown, 
almost to the ruin of it.” 


The parliament of 1621 was in no complacent mood. James said to them, “I 
have often piped unto you but you have not danced.” They gave him a small 
subsidy in return for unusually gracious speeches, and then went boldly 
about the redress of grievances. They revived the use of the terrible word 
“impeachment,” which had gone out of men’s mouths for nearly two 
centuries. Monopolists were the first attacked with this constitutional 
weapon. One of the greatest of them. Sir Giles Mompesson, finding that the 
government which had granted him his patents for gold and silver thread, 
and for licensing inns and alehouses, would not stand up in his defence, fled 
beyond sea. The Sir Giles Overreach of Massinger’s New Way to Pay Old 
Debts was Sir Giles Mompesson, and the Justice Greedy of the same 
popular play was Sir Francis Michell. The real Overreach and the real 
Greedy were degraded from knighthood, were fined, and were banished. 
Higher delinquents began to tremble. Yelverton, the attorney-general, was 
connected with the prevailing corruption, and when detected denounced 
Villiers as his enemy. The 
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judge of the prerogative court was impeached for venality; and the bishop 
of Landaff for being accessory to a matter of bribery. It was an age of 
universal abuses. Local magistrates were influenced by the pettiest gifts, 
and were called “basket-justices” — a name which in the next century was 
applied to the stipendiary justices of Bow street. 


Upon the highest branch of this rotten tree sat Francis Bacon, Viscount St. 
Albans, the great lord chancellor. His contemporaries were impressed with 
his versatile abilities and his majestic eloquence, but they were disgusted by 
his profusion, and they had little confidence in his honesty. The greatness of 
his intellect was to be appreciated in other ages, and his faults were then to 


be slightly regarded while the eyes of all men were to be dazzled by the 
splendour of his genius. His contemporaries, with one accord, resolved that 
no excuse should interfere with his degradation, for what he himself called 
his frailty in partaking of “the abuses of the times.” He was charged by the 
commons, before the lords, with twenty-two acts of bribery and corruption. 
He attempted no defence. He saw that the court would not shield him, even 
if it had the power. He made a distinct confession in writing of the charges 
brought against him ; and when a deputation from the peers asked if that 
confession was his own volmitary act, he replied, ” It is my act, my hand, 
my heart. 0 my lords, spare a broken reed.” The sentence of the parliament 
was that the viscount St. Albans, late lord chancellor, be fined £40,000 ; be 
imprisoned in the Tower during the king’s pleasure; made incapable to bear 
office in the commonwealth; never to sit in parliament, nor to come within 
the verge of the court. The king remitted the fine, and released the fallen 
man after an imprisonment of a few days. 


It is vain to attribute Bacon’s fall to the malevolence of Coke or the 
intrigues of Villiers. The house of commons saw that the time had come for 
striking at the root of some of the most flagrant of official corruptions, and 
Bacon, though perhaps not more guilty than many others, was struck down 
as a signal example to lesser offenders. Spedding,’ the editor of Bacon’s 
philosophical works, pointing out that the chancellor admitted the taking of 
presents, as he himself had taken them, to be indefensible, adds that he 
always denied he had been an unjust judge; or, to use his own words, “had 
ever had bribe or reward in his eye or thought when he pronounced any 
sentence or order,” With regard to the degree of moral criminality, these 
questions are proposed: “(1) What was the miderstanding, open or secret, 
upon which the present was given or taken ? (2) To what extent was the 
practice prevalent at the time ? (3) How far was it tolerated ? (4) How did it 
stand with regard to other abuses prevailing at the same time?” If these 
points could be satisfactorily ascertained the most merciful conclusion at 
which we could arrive would be the opinion of Bacon himself: “I was the 
justest judge that was in England these fifty years ; but it was the justest 
censure in parliament that was there these two hundred years.” 


If the stern severity of the house of commons, in which the peers went 
along with them, towards every order of delinquents, from the griping 


usurer to the prodigal chancellor, demands our respect, we must regard with 
equal abhorrence the same popular assembly when carried away by a 
passionate fanaticism into an act of vindictive cruelty. The house was in a 
fever about the Palatinate ; and when it became known that a Roman 
Catholic barrister, Edward Floyd, had expressed his joy that “Goodman 
Palsgrave/ and Good-wife Palsgrave” had been driven from Prague, there 
was no punishment too 


[‘ The palsgrave or pfalzgraf was the ruler of the Palatinate. | 
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terrible to be inflicted upon the delinquent — whipping, the pillory, boring 
of his tongue, nailing of his ears, were small justice for such an offence. 
The house went beyond its powers in passing a heavy sentence upon Floyd 
without hearing him. He appealed to the king, denying the accusation 
against him; and the commons were asked by the council how they took 
upon them to judge offences which did not interfere with their privileges. 
The house paused, and Floyd was arraigned before the lords, who 
confirmed the sentence, with additional severities. Whipping, which was a 
part of this sentence, was remitted on the motion of Prince Charles. The 
mihappy man underwent the other unjust punishment — to pay a fine of 
£5,000 and to be imprisoned for life. 


“There is surely no instance,” says Hallam,‘ “in the annals of our cuti, and 
hardly of any civilised country, where a trifling offence, if it were one, has 
been visited with such outrageous cruelty.” Let us not forget, as we proceed 
in tracing the history of this nation, that the passions of a parliament have 
been as marked, if not as frequent, a source of injustice as the despotic 
tendencies of a king; and let us feel that a due balance of the powers of the 
respective estates cannot be so happily p^eser^Td that prerogative and 
privilege may be kept equally imioxious, except under the guidance of an 
enlightened public opinion. 


The kmg and the parliament had been proceeding in apparent harmony, 
when they were adjourned over the summer [to await the results of the 
fruitless mission of Lord Digby, special ambassador to Viemia]. The court 
had manifested no zeal about the question of the Palatinate; but the 
commons made a solemn protestation, which was entered in the journals, 
that they would spend their lives and fortmies in the defence of their 
religion, and of the cause of the elector. The houses met again, after an 
interval of five months, on the 20th of November. It was announced that 
troops had been sent for the defence of the Palatinate mider Sir Horace 
Vere. The commons voted a small subsidy, which was totally inadequate to 
any vigorous exertions. The clamour for warlike operations was not 
seconded by any liberality which could rouse James to exertion. The 
parliament had no confidence m a king who shuddered at a drawn sword. 
His natural temperament and his policy were in complete accord, and it was 
perhaps well for the country that they were so. Had his son Henry been on 
the throne, who proposed the Black Prince and Henry V as his models, 
England might have put herself at the head of a great religious war; but she 
would have wasted that strength which enabled her, in another quarter of a 
century, to wage a greater battle at home for civil and religious liberty, 
without losing her power of commanding the respect of every government 
in Europe. 


England had in this year an opportunity to draw the sword in a necessary 
quarrel — the suppression of the outrages of the Barbary pirates. Spain had 
agreed to co-operate in an attack upon Algiers, but she sent a very 
insufficient force to join the English flag. James went about this salutary 
work in his timid and parsimonious way. He directed the commander of his 
fleet, Sir James Mansell, not to risk his ships. The Algerians, having had 
only a few boats burned, defended their harbour, and Mansell came home 
with nothing achieved. The English merchantmen were now the prey of the 
African pirates, and the country bitterly complained of the national losses 
and the national dishonour. When the parliament reassembled, it was in no 
conciliating humour. Lords Essex and Oxford had returned from the 
Palatinate, and proclaimed that the country of the elector and the Protestant 
cause were lost for want of timely aid. 


gold, ornamented with the heads of animals, human faces, and the figure of 
a goddess, discovered in a tomb on Tmolus, see Academy, January 15, 
1881, p. 45. Lydian sculpture was probably similar to that of the Plirygians 
as displayed at Doghanlu, Kumbet, and Ayazin, a necropolis lately 
discovered by Mr. Ramsay. Phallic emblems, for averting evil, were 
plentiful ; even the summit of the tomb of Alyattes is crowned with an 
enormous one of stone, about 9 feet in diameter. The tumulus itself is 281 
yards in diameter and about half a mile in circumference. It has been 
partially excavated by Spiegelthal and Dennis, and a sepulchral chamber 
discovered in the middle, composed of large, well-cut, and highly polished 
blocks of marble, the chamber being 11 feet long, nearly 8 feet broad, and 7 
feet high. Nothing was found in it except a few ashes and a broken vase of 
Egyptian alabaster. The stone basement which, according to Herodotus, 
formerly surrounded the mound, has now disappeared. <* 


Of the glories of Lydian civilisation it would be well to have a portrayal. 
None could be more vivid than Radet’s glowing revivification of the 
probable splendours of such a scene. 


A PICTURE OF LIFE IN LYDIA 


One would like to know more of Sardis, that glorious capital of the Lydian 
state, that strange city which was the advance guard of Hellenism towards 
the interior, and at the same time the last stage of the Semitic world towards 
the west : it is not impossible to imagine it. Of complex physiognomy, it 
reflected the very character of the population who dwelt there. It was a city 
of contrasts. The traveller coming over the Leuco-Syrian route was 
informed of the strange sights awaiting him by the monuments of every 
style along the road. There were colossal figures graven in the rock, figures 
of strange gods, processions of priests with pointed tiaras, and soldiers with 
boots turned up at the toe, while lion and bull fights spread along the skirts 
of the mountain. Occasionally hieroglyphics accompanied these rock-hewn 
bas-reliefs, witnessing to their Pterian origin ; again, the alphabet of the 
inscriptions showed they were the work of Phrygian sculptors. In places 
were enormous conical mounds, tombs in the Thracian style, high as little 
hills, uniformly surmounted by a phallus. The most recent of these funeral 
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As we have seen, the two houses were afraid to trust the expenditure of 
money in incapable hands. They could not understand how James was 
affecting a desire to contend against the power of Spain and Austria, when 
he was negotiating, in secret as he believed, for the marriage of his son to 
the daughter of the most Catholic king. During the recess, a leading 
member of the commons, Sir Edwin Sandys, had been committed to the 
Tower ; but it was protested that the commitment was unconnected with the 
privileges of the house. His bold manner of speaking in parliament was 
undoubtedly his offence. The commons passed over this matter ; but they 
drew up a petition, prepared by Coke, against the growth of popery, urging 
that Prince Charles should marry one of his own religion, and that the king 
should turn his attention 


towards that power which had first carried on the war in the Palatinate. That 
power was Spain. 


James had heard of this motion, and he anticipated the receipt of the 
petition 1 by sending a violent letter to the speaker, commanding the house 
not to meddle with any matter which concerned his government or the 
mysteries of state. He informed them also that he meant not to spare any 
man’s insolent behaviour in parliament. The commons returned a temperate 
answer, in which the king was told that their liberty of speech was their 
ancient and undoubted right. James replied that their privileges were 
derived from the grace and permission of his ancestors and himself. Some 
excuses were made for the expressions of the king, which were called a slip 
of the pen. 


The commons deliberately recorded their opinions, in a memorable 
protestation, on the 18th of December, 1621, in which they solemnly 
affirmed that the liberties and jurisdictions of parliament are the ancient and 
undoubted birthright and inheritance of the subjects of England; that the 
affairs of the king and the state, of the defence of the realm, and of the 
church of England, the making of laws, the redress of grievances, are proper 
subjects of debate in parliament; that in handling such business every 


member of the house hath, and of right ought to have, freedom of speech; 
and that every member hath like freedom from all impeachment, 
imprisonment, and molestation, except by the censure of the house itself. 
There were great men concerned in this protestation — Coke, Pym, Selden. 
Eminent peers, for alniost the first time in the history of the country, took 
part with the commons against the crown. The king dissolved the 
parliament, and imprisoned the earl of Oxford and the leading members of 
the commons.*/ 


Gardiner/ thus sums up the results of this parliament of 1621 : “The houses 
had not sat in vain. They had rescued from oblivion the right of impeach- 


[* When the deputation of twelve came to James with the petition, he 
exclaimed in jest, ” Bring stools for the ambassadors !” Gardiner? doubts 
the old anecdote that he called out in his broad Scotch on seeing them, 
“Here be twal’ kings coming !”] 


John Selden 


(1584-1654) 
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ment, and had taught a crowd of hungry and unscrupulous adventurers that 
court favour would not always suffice to screen them. They had made 
judicial corruption almost impossible for the future. Yet the highest of their 
achievements had not been of a nature to be quoted as a precedent, or to be 
noted down amongst the catalogue of constitutional changes. Far more truly 
than any member of that house dreamed, a crisis had come in which 
Protestantism was to be tried in the balance. There was a danger greater 


than any which was to be dreaded from the armies of Spinola or the poHcy 
of Maximilian — a danger lest moral superiority should pass over to the 
champions of the reactionary faith. And it was at such a crisis that the 
English house of commons placed itself in the foremost ranks of those who 
were helping on the progress of the world. Cecil spoke truly when he said 
that their declaration would do more good than if ten thousand soldiers had 
been on the march, “o 


The struggle which was to be fought out in the battle-field, twenty years 
afterwards, was already commenced in a most unmistakable manner. It was 
a contest for first principles. England was to be a constitutional monarchy 
or a despotism. 


The parliament being dissolved, James again resorted to a benevolence — a 
voluntary contribution of the people, as the courtiers pretended. Its 
voluntary character may be understood from a little incident: “A merchant 
of London, who had been a cheesemonger, but now rich, was sent for by the 
council, and required to give the king £200, or to go into the Palatinate and 
serve the army with cheese, being a man of eighty years of age.” 


PRINCE CHARLES IN SPAIN (1623 A.D.) 


The king, who publicly declared that ” he would govern according to the 
good of the common weal but not according to the common will,” went on 
with his Spanish negotiation in utter defiance of the public feeling. His son- 
in-law was now a refugee at the Hague, with his queen — a favourite of the 
English — and their family. Their misfortunes, as well as the defeat of the 
principle which they represented, excited the warmest sympathy. In no 
point of policy was there any concord between the government and the 
people. In February, 1623, London was startled with the extraordinary news 
that the prince of Wales and Villiers, now marquis of Buckingham, had 
gone off privately for Madrid. The negotiation for the marriage with llie 
Spanish princess had been nearly concluded by the earl of Bristol, a special 
ambassador to the court of the young king Philip IV, the brother of the 
infanta. Only a dispensation from the pope was waited for, and James had 
hiiiksolf written to his holiness to urge the favour. He promised all sorts of 


toleration, and, to give an earnest of his disposition, suddenly released from 
prison a large number of popish recusants, to the great anger of the Puritans. 


The motives for the strange proceeding of the prince and the favourite 
remain a mystery. Clarendon”’ holds that VilHers originated the scheme to 
gain favour with the prince, who had been long jealous of him. The king 
was at first greatly opposed to the adventure, which was not without its 
danger. Smith seems to be a favourite name for disguised princes. Charles 
was John Smith, and the marquis Thomas Smith. They wore accompanied 
by Sir Richard Graham. They got to Dover, after some awkward inciuiries, 
and on the 7th of March the “sweet boys and dear ventrous knights, wortliy 
to be put in a new romanso,” as James termed them, arrived at Madrid. 
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Howell.y one of the most amusing of letter-writers, was then in the Spanish 
capital, and he describes how ” to the wonderment of all the world, the 
prince and the marquis of Buckingham arrived at this court.” He tells how 
they alighted at my lord of Bristol’s house; how Mr. Thomas Smith came in 
at first with a portmantle, whilst Mr. John Smith stayed on the other side of 
the street in the dark; how Bristol brought in the prince to his bedchamber; 
how the marquis the next day had a private audience of the king of Spain; 
how the king came to visit the prince; how the royal family went out in a 
coach, the infanta having a blue ribbon about her arm that the prince might 
distinguish her as he took the air on the Prado; and how when the lady saw 
her lover her colour rose very high. 


The prince and his companion were seven months absent from England. To 
attempt to follow out the course of the intrigues that took place during this 
period would be far beyond our limits ; nor do we conceive that, however 
amusing may be the relations of court festivities, the bull-fights and the 
tournaments, the processions and the banquets, with which the heir of 
England’s throne was received, they are necessary to be here detailed.“ That 
Charles was conducting himself with that duplicity which belonged to his 


nature is agreed on all hands. He was ready to promise, according to Von 
Ranke,’ not only toleration for the Roman Catholics in England, but that 
he would never engage in any hostile measure against the church of Rome, 
but, on the contrary, would endeavour to bring about a unity in one faith 
and one church. In August James made oath to certain articles which had 
been agreed upon : that the infanta with her suite was to be allowed the 
exercise of her religion ; that the early education of her children should be 
intrusted to her ; that even if they should remain Catholic their right of 
succession should not be interfered with. The king also promised not to 
trouble the Catholics in the private exercise of their religion, nor to impose 
any oath against their faith, and to endeavour to obtain from parliament a 
repeal of all penal laws against them. 


If the marriage had taken place and these conditions had been observed, 
England would infallibly have been plunged into civil war. As it was, after a 
long course of deceit either to the court of Spain or to the people of 
England, or to both, Charles and Buckingham returned home. The ministers 
of Spain had interposed many vexatious delays whilst Charles was at 
Madrid, and had attempted to take advantage of his presence. He made 
engagements which he would not have ventured to fulfil; and he sanctioned 
misrepresentations for his vindication when he returned to England. 
Buckingham was jealous of the earl of Bristol, and he conceived a dislike of 
the Spanish court, to which his insolent manners and his gross 
licentiousness were displeasing. His personal resentments, and perhaps the 
tastes of the prince, destroyed the web of policy which James had been so 
long weaving. The king had been quite willing to surrender all the outworks 
which defended England against a new invasion of papal supremacy, in his 
desire for a marriage which would give his son a princess with a great 
dowry, and secure, as he fondly expected, the restoration of his son-in-law 
to his hereditary dommions. The people would have made no compromise 
with Spain, and they would have boldly sought to settle the affairs of the 
Palatinate by the sole argument which the Catholic powers would have 
regarded, success in arms. 


[‘ It was contrary to Spanish court etiquette for Charles to see the princess 
except in 


fiublic. Once he leaped over a wall into a garden where she was, and she 
fled screaming, ler confessor had said, “A comfortable bedfellow he will 
make 1 he who lies by your side and will be the father of your children is 
sure to go to hell.” 
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When the prince and Buckingham returned home, and the marriage treaty 
was broken off, there was universal rejoicing. The duke became 
immediately popular, and in his confidence in the altered tone of public 
feeling he persuaded the king to summon a parliament. It met on the 19th of 
February, 1624. The houses confided in Buckingham’s artful 
representations of his conduct in the transactions with Spain, and he was 
hailed by Coke, in the commons, as the saviour of his coimtry. The king 
was all graciousness. It was resolved that a grant to the extent of £300,000 
should be made, for the specific purpose of recovering the Palatinate; and 
the war was thus necessarily a war against Spain, united as she was with the 
other branch of the house of Austria in holding the dominions of the elector 
and in endeavouring to destroy Protestantism in Europe. In this session of 
three months a great good was sought to be accomplished by the passing of 
a statute which declared all monopolies to be contrary to law, and all such 
grants to be void (21 Jac. I, c. 3). The struggle to effect this object had been 
a long one. The promises of the crown had been constantly broken ; but 
now, by a solemn act of parliament, the exclusive privileges to use any trade 
and to sell any merchandise were declared to be contrary to the ancient and 
fundamental laws of the realm, and all grants and dispensations for such 
monopolies to be of none effect. How carefully the statute was respected 
will be seen in the next reign. 


In this last parliament of James there was unquestionably a better 
understanding between the crown and the representatives of the people — a 
practical concord that, under a new king, might have been improved into a 


co-operation for the general good, if the altered condition of society had 
been understood by both parties. The commons had now acquired a full 
confidence in their own strength. They impeached Cranfield, earl of 
Middlesex, lord-treasurer of England, for bribery and other misdemeanours. 
He was convicted, after a trial before the peers, conducted by managers on 
the part of the commons, was fined £50,000, and was declared incapable of 
sitting in parliament. Buckingham’s jealousy of the lord-treasurer’s power is 
held to have contributed to this result. The king warned his son and his 
favourite that they might live to have their fill of parliamentary 
impeachments, but he could not resist the united force of public justice and 
private intrigue. From the time of the failure of the Spanish treaty, the 
monarch who claimed to be absolute felt that he was powerless. He had lost 
even the respect of his son ; his insolent minion despised him. 


He was forced into war against his will, and the war brought him no hon- 
our, whilst it absorbed his revenues. An army of twelve thousand men was 
raised in England for the service of the elector palatine. Half the number 
were lost from sickness by being embarked in foul and crowded ships; and 
their commander, Count Mansfeld, was not strong enough to undertake any 
offensive operations. England was not in any very glorious attitude. The 
people became discontented; and their discontents were not lightened when 
another negotiation was set on foot for the marriage of Prince Charles with 
Henrietta Maria, a princess of France, in which country Catholicism was 
again becoming intolerant and persecuting. 


In March, 1625, King James was taken ill at Theobalds. He died on tne 27th 
of that month, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and in the twenty-third year 
of his reign. M 
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James, though an able man, was a weak monarch. His quickness of 
apprehension and soundness of judgment were marred by his creduhty and 
par-tiahties, his chikHsh fears, and habit of vacillation. Eminently qualified 


to advise as a counsellor, he wanted the spirit and resolution to act as a 
sovereign. His discourse teemed with maxims of political wisdom, his 
conduct frequently bore the impress of political imbecility. If in the 
language of his flatterers he was the British Solomon, in the opmion of less 
interested observers he merited the appellation given to him by the duke of 
Sully ,i that of “the wisest fool in Europe.” Balfour 2 thus described his 
appearance: ” He was of a middle stature, more corpulent throghe his 
clothes than in his bodey, zet fatt enouch : his clothes euer being made large 
and easie, the doubletts quilted for steletto proofe, his breeches in grate 
pleits, and full stuffed. He was naturally of a timorous dispositione, which 
was the gratest reasone of his quilted doubletts. His eyes large, euer roulling 
after any stranger cam in his presence, in so much as maney for shame have 
left the roome, as being out of countenance. His beard was werey thin ; his 
toung too large for his mouthe, and made him drinke werey vncomlie, as if 
eatting his drinke, wich cam out into the cupe in each syde of his mouthe. 
His skin vas als softe as tafta sarsnet, wich felt so because he neuer washt 
his hands, onlie rubb’d his fingers ends slightly vith the vett end of a 
napkin. His legs wer verey weake, hauing had (as was thought) some foule 
playe in his youthe, or rather before he was borne, that he was not able to 
stand at seuin zeires of age; that weaknes made him euer leaning on other 
men’s shoulders.” 


It was his misfortune, at the moment when he took into his hands the reins 
of government in Scotland, to fall into the possession of worthless and 
profligate favourites, who, by gratifying his inclinations, sought to 
perpetuate their own influence; and it is to tliat love of ease and indulgence 
which he then acquired that we ought to attribute the various anomalies in 
his character. 


To this we see him continually sacrificing his duties and his interests, 
seeking in his earlier years to shun by every expedient the tedium of public 
business, and shifting at a later period the burden of government from 
himself to the shoulders of his favourites. It taught him to practise, in 
pursuit of his ends, duplicity and cunning, to break his word with as much 
facility as he gave it, to swear and forswear as best suited his convenience. 
It plunged him into debt that he might spare himself the pain of refusing 
importunate suitors, and induced him to sanction measures which he 


condemned, that he might escape from the contradiction of his son and his 
favourite. To forget his cares in the hurry of the chase or the exercise of 
golf, in carousing at table, or laughing at the buffoonery and indecencies 
practised by those around him, seems to have constituted the chief pleasure 
of his life. 


Wilson says, “He loved such representations and disguises in their mas- 
karadoes as were witty and sudden: the more ridiculous the more pleasant.” 
Of the nature of these sports the reader may judge from the following 
instance. A sucking pig, an animal which the king held in the utmost 
abhorrence, was swathed as an infant about to be christened ; the countess 
of Buckingham, disguised as the midwife, brought it wrapped up in a rich 
mantle; the duke attended as godfather, Turpin, in lawn sleeves, as minister; 
another brought a silver ewer with water; but just as the service 
commenced, the 


[‘ Gardiner” credits this mot to King Henry IV of France.] 
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pretended child betrayed itself by its cry, and the king turned aside 
exclaiming, “Away, for shame!” 


In temper James was hasty and variable, easily provoked and easily 
appeased. During his passion he would scream, and curse, and indulge in 
blasphemous or indehcate allusions; when his passion was cooled, he would 
forgive or sue to be forgiven.“ Though he was no admirer of female beauty, 
he is charged with encouraging the immoralities of Somerset and 
Buckingham; and the caresses which he heaped on his favourites, joined to 
the indelicacy of his familiar correspondence, have induced some writers to 
hint a suspicion of more degrading habits. But so odious a charge requires 
more substantial proof than an obscure allusion in a petition, or the dark 
insinuation of a malicious libel, or the reports which reached a foreign and 
discontented ambassador.2 


From his preceptor, Buchanan, James had imbibed the maxim that “a 
sovereign ought to be the most learned clerk in his dominions,” Of his 
intellectual acquirements he has left numerous specimens in his works; but 
his literary pride and self-sufficiency, his habit of interrogating others that 
he might discover the extent of their reading, and the ostentatious display 
which he continually made of his own learning, though they won the 
flattery of his attendants and courtiers, provoked the contempt and derision 
of real scholars. Theology he considered as the first of sciences on account 
of its object, and of the highest importance to himself in quality of head of 
the church and defender of the faith. But though he was always orthodox, 
his belief was not exempt from change. For many years his opinions 
retained a deep tinge of Calvinism ; this was imperceptibly cleared away by 
the conversation of Laud and Montague, and other high churchmen; and 
before the close of his reign he had adopted the milder, but contrary, 
doctrines of Arminius. To the last he employed himself in theological 
pursuits; and to revise works of religious institution, to give directions to 
preachers, and to confute the heresies of foreign divines, were objects 
which occupied the attention and divided the cares of the sovereign of three 
kingdoms. 


Besides divinity there was another science with which he was equally 
conversant, that of demonology. With great parade of learning, he 
demonstrated the existence of witches and the mischiefs of witchcraft, 
against the objections of Scot and Wierus ; he even discovered a 
satisfactory solution of that obscure but interesting question, ” Why the 
devil did worke more with auncicnt women than others.” But ancient 
women had no reason to congratulate themselves on the sagacity of their 
sovereign. Witchcraft, at his solicitation, was made a capital offence, and 
from the commencement of his reign there scarcely passed a year in which 
some aged female or other was not condemned to expiate on the gallows 
her imaginary communications with the evil spirit. Had the lot of James 
been cast in private life, he might have been a respectable country 
gentleman: the elevation of the throne exposetl his foibles to the gaze of the 
public. 


‘ James, according to Wilson, £>& demanded of Gibb some papers which 
liad l)oen delivered to his care. Gibb, on his knees, protested that he had 


mounds were ornamented with friezes. These, showing hunting scenes, files 
of warriors, groups of animals, all bore the mark of oriental inspiration but 
in style revealed Greek handiwork. It was like being in a land of transition 
where the most diverse influences crossed and mingled. 


1 Herodotus, I, 94. ‘ Schliemann, lUos, p. 698. 
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Wliether coming from the direction of Sipylus or issuing from the 
Catacecaumenian gorges, what struck one first on reaching the vast 
mountain amphitheatre, in the centre of which Sardis rises, was the 
imposing mass. The official and military town, the foi-tress, the acropolis 
with its broken outline, its abrupt fagade rising above the plain in the 
fashion of a promontory, the vast circle of ramparts ; then, beyond the 
walls, above the battlements, temples, as for instance that of Apollo, grand 
public buildings, as the royal treasury — a confused mass of roofs, 
pediments, and towers, standing in bold re-lief against the background of 
the Tmolus, whose heights receded far beyond, sombre and confused, in a 
striking disorder of peaks, ravines, and woods. 


The impression of majesty which the capital of Asia Minor gave from the 
distance, the idea it suggested of a centre of splendour and opulence, 
vanished as one drew nearer. In the suburbs, on coming out of the immense 
flat plain which surrounds them, the picture ceased to be majestic and 
became picturesque, gaining by wildness what it lost in magnificence. The 
city, on this side, with its gardens, meadows, fields, clusters of trees, 
thatched huts trellised with roses, had an air of wild forest land. It retained 
something of the Homeric Hyde, the wild and green land whose sombre oak 
groves were often ravaged by lightning. It was the quarter of the poor. 
Straw huts, rough plank cottages, homesteads half in ruins, smothered in 
high grass or hidden by trees, sheltered a whole population of workmen, 
mule proprietors or drivers, caravan conductors, miserable horse breeders. 


Higher up, on the semicircular terraces seen at the foot of the acropolis, 
appeared the commercial part, with bazaars, shops, markets, caravanseries, 


never seen them. The king cursed, and even kicked him, and the indignant 
page left the court. It was then discovered that the papers had been intrusted 
to another; and James instantly sent to recall Gibb, and, falling on his knees, 
asked his pardon. 


^ Tliat, for the amusement of the king, decency was shamefully outraged in 
the orgies at Buckingham house cannot be doubted — it is confirmed by tlie 
conduct of the favourite at Madrid in presence of the prince (“abala; but we 
may be allowed to hope that tiie picture in the despatches of Till ic; res has 
been too highly (‘(ilourcd by the prejudices of the ambassador or of his 
informant. The king’s partiality for Spain, and the Spanish match, was a 
constant source of vexation to that minister, and prompted him to 
exaggerate and misrepresent. 


H. W. — VOL. XIX. 2 L 
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The “fractions” of a book on James I, which Leigh Hunt rescued from 
Carlyle’s waste-paper bag, are so picturesque in style and so illuminative as 
to the history of the period, that one regrets they are fractions only. Carlyle 
could have given us a rare book on James. In the piebald character of the 
man, and in the tragi-comic medley of events in his reign, he would have 
found exercise for dramatic sympathy and sardonic humour, and he would 
have had ample opportunity, in the course of the work, of indicating the ” 
deep presaging movement” of those forces which were to convulse English 
society during that Puritan revolution of which his biography of Cromwell 
is our best literary monument. The reign of James, which we may roughly 
look upon as occupying the first quarter of the seventeenth century, was 
essentially an historical introduction to the life and times of Charles I. 


Carlyle evidently demurs to the verdict of mere contemptuous execration 
which has commonly been pronounced upon James. ” His majesty,” he 
says, ” as I perceive, in spite of calumnies, was not a coward. He knew the 
value, to all persons and to all interests of persons, of a whole skin ; how 
unthrifty everywhere is any solution of continuity, if it can be avoided! He 
struggled to preside pacifically over an age of some ferocity much given to 
wrangling.” We seem to detect a spark of positive enthusiasm for James in 
Carlyle when he speaks of his good nature and his ” shining examples of 
justice.” And yet the evidence is strong that James was both cowardly and 
unrighteous. It has generally been admitted to have been no shining 
example of justice that he gave in the case of Raleigh. The truth is, he was 
an aggregate of confusions and incongruities. He was a spoiled child, in a 
deplorably literal sense, before he was born. Nature’s intention with him 
seems to have been to produce the ablest Stuart that ever graced the line 
since it sprang from the daughter of Robert Bruce ; but what Carlyle might 
call ” black art” intervened to defeat nature’s intention ; and the child born 
three months after the shock received by Mary Stuart from the drawn 
swords of Rizzio’s murderers was physiologically a wreck — damaged 
irretrievably in body and mind. 


To revile James as a coward because he shuddered at the flash of the cold 
iron is as thoughtless as it would be to scorn him because he could not stand 
on his legs till he was seven years old. Though damaged, however, in mind 
and body, he was destroyed in neither. His limbs shook; his nerves were 
those of a hypochondriac; yet he had physical toughness enough to enjoy 
field sports. His tongue was too large for his mouth ; he stuttered and 
sputtered ; but he was a loud, voluble, vivacious talker. His mind, like his 
body, had been shaken into grotesque incoherence. Will and intelligence, 
instead of being in closest conjunction, like good sword in steady hand, had 
been flung apart. He saw with piercing clearness what it was best to do, and 
with streaming eyes, stammering and whimpering, wished to do it and was 
not able. He would negotiate about a matter for years, fail in his object, and 
then sum up with the adroit shrewdness of his friend Bacon, in form of an 
apophthegm, the cause of his failure. There is nothing in Shakespeare wiser 
than the sayings or foolisher than the doings of Polonius.4c 


THE STATE OF ENGLAND AT THIS TIME 


Beaumont, the French ambassador, wTote to his court: “I discover so many 
seeds of disease in England, so much is brooding in silence, and so many 
events seem inevitable, that I am inclined to affimi that for a century from 
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this time this kingdom will hardly abuse its prosperity, except to its own 
ruin. I can assure your majesty that you have more reason to reflect on King 
James’ absurd conduct, and pity his subjects, than to dread his power. The 
courage of the English is buried in the tomb of Elizabeth. “What must be 
the situation of a state and of a prince whom the clergy publicly abuse in the 
pulpit, whom the actors represent upon the stage, whose wife goes to these 
representations in order to laugh at him, who is defied and despised by his 
parliament, and universally hated by his whole people! 


” His vices debilitate his mind ; when he thinks to speak like a king he 
proceeds like a tyrant, and when he condescends he becomes vulgar. He 
endeavours to cover, under specious titles, disgraceful actions ; and as the 
power to indulge in them abandons him, he feasts his eyes when he can no 
longer gratify his other vices. In general, he concludes by resorting to 
drinking. Nothing is done here in a regular and reasonable manner, but 
according to the pleasure of Buckingham, an ignorant young man, blinded 
by court favour and carried away by passion. The most important and 
urgent business cannot induce this king to devote a day, or even an hour to 
it, or to interrupt his pleasures. He does not care what people think of him 
or what is to become of the kingdom after his death. I believe that the 
breakhig of a bottle of wine, or any such trifle, affects him more than the 
ruin of his son-in-law and the misery of his grandchildren.” 


We would willingly ascribe some of these expressions to the dislike of a 
foreigner, or the excessive severity of a gloomy-minded observer. Yet Bur- 
net’ himself says: “No king could be less respected, and less lamented at 
his death. England, which acted so great a part, and whose queen, Elizabeth, 
was the arbitress of Christendom and the wonder of her age, sank under his 
government into utter insignificance, and King James was the laughing- 
stock of his age. While hungry writers at home bestowed on him the most 
extravagant praises, all foreign countries looked upon him as a pedant 
without judgment, courage, and firmness, and as the slave of his 
favourites.” His death was certainly considered by most persons as a happy 
event, and very few presaged that the indestructible germs of greater 
convulsions would soon spring into life with redoubled energy. 9 


CHAPTER XVII 


COMMERCE AND LETTERS, AND A REVIEW OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 
[Ca. 1603-1625 a.d.] COMMERCE 


The commerce of England in this age, notwithstanding the impediments 
placed in its way by the ignorance or cupidity of the government, continued 
to increase. Towards the close of Elizabeth’s reign the customs were farmed 
at £50,000 annually. In 1613 the total of this branch of revenue exceeded 
£148,000, and in 1622 it amounted to more than £160,000. In 1613 the 
customs from the exports exceeded those from the imports by about one- 
third. In 1622 complaints respecting the decline of trade had become loud 
and general ; and not without an apparent cause, as the comparison of the 
exports and imports of the year presents a balance against the nation of 
£300,000. Several causes had contributed to this result. The Dutch had so 
far improved their woollen manufactures as to compete successfully with 
English merchants in the foreign markets. This staple portion of English 
commerce was further injured by disputes which arose between separate 
traders and the company of merchant-adventurers. At the same time 
England’s almost total neglect of the herring and cod fisheries, while the 
Dutch were occupying themselves in such undertakings with the greatest 
ardour, tended to increase the wealth and the naval power of Holland, at the 
expense of England. 


All the more important branches of commerce during this age were carried 
on through the medium of companies; and these chartered bodies might be 
found not only in the metropolis but in many parts of the country, as at 
Bristol, Southampton, and Exeter. The company of merchant-adventurers in 
the last-named place claimed their privilege in part on account of the 
ignorance of a great number of persons who took upon them ” to use the 
science, art, and mystery of merchandise.” But a more substantial argument 
in such 
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cases was the necessity of a larger capital than private adventurers could 
furnish. During the reign of James, associations of this nature were formed, 
or revived, for the purpose of founding colonies or marts in Russia, France, 
the Levant, Newfoundland, Virginia (including in those times the whole of 
English America), Western Africa, and the East Indies. We have seen how 
far the spirit of monopoly, which pervaded these enterprises, was extended 
by the vices of the government to the domestic trade, every kind of 
occupation or manufacture from which money might be extorted being 
brought imder royal patents for that object. 


It was not always the case, however, that the privileged bodies were strictly 
joint-stock companies, though before the close of this reign they had 
generally assumed that character. The profits obtained by the Dutch East 
India Company at this juncture, who were making head rapidly against the 
Portuguese, were such as to yield a dividend varying from year to year 
between twenty and fifty per cent. The enterprise of England reduced the 
price of Indian commodities full three-fourths to the English consumer. The 
profits of this trade were of course great both to the company and the 
country. The export of less than £40,000 to India led to an export of the 
produce of that country to England valued at more than five times that 
amount. The heaviest vessel employed in this trade in 1614 was somewhat 
less than fifteen hundred tons. The vessels employed in the entire 
commerce of England were, including great and small, about a thousand, 
but it was matter of frequent complaint that English coals, and other 
productions, were carried to different parts of the world by foreign vessels. 


Pacific as was the reign of James, the English ships of w^ar increased under 
that monarch to double the number left him by his predecessor, though even 


yet they were little more than twenty. In 1623 the interest of money in 
England was reduced by law from ten to eight per cent. By a law passed 
twenty years before, the exportation of corn was forbidden when below £1 
6s. 8d. per quarter. This law restricted the exportation of other grain after 
the same manner. The tonnage and poundage, of which so much mention is 
made in this period of history, consisted, the former of a payment of so 
much per ton on the wine imported, and the latter of one shilling on every 
twenty shillings’ worth of goods exported or imported, with exceptions as 
to a few specified articles. In 1608 James was induced to make an 
experiment with regard to the staple of English commerce — woollen 
cloths — which should be noticed in this place, as showing the still 
imperfect state of English manufacture with respect to that article, and also 
the great evil of allowing commercial regulations to depend on the will of 
the crown or of its ministers. English artisans manufactured English wool 
into cloth, but it was still conveyed to Holland to be dressed and dyed. 
James listened to a merchant who proposed that the dressing and dyeing 
should be done at home, and that England should no longer allow herself to 
be despoiled in so great a degree of the fruit of her labours by Holland. 


A proclamation was accordingly issued, which prohibited the exportation of 
cloth in the white, as it was called — a measure which destroyed the 
existing charter of the merchant-adventurers in regard to that article, and 
which was so much resented by the Dutch and German traders that they 
resolved not to admit the new English cloths among them as a matter of 
merchandise. Added to which, as might have been expected from the 
suddenness of the change, the English dressing and dyeing not only proved 
to be much inferior to the Dutch, but much more expensive. By this means 
some myriads of industrious people were exposed to idleness and want, and 
the English monarch, 
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whose sole object was to create a monopoly that might assist in rendering 
him independent of parliament, was compelled, by degrees, to abandon his 


scheme. Every channel of industry was liable to be thus disturbed by these 
royal interferences, and these were in fact so frequent that the age of James 
I has sometimes been described as ” the Reign of Proclamations.” 


STATE OF LONDON 


These proclamations were issued in some instances against eating flesh 
during Lent ; sometimes for the purpose of calling on the nobles and 
country gentlemen to retire from the capital, that the good order and 
hospitality of their times might not be neglected; and more frequently to 
secure improvements in certain parts of the metropolis, and to regulate the 
number and quality of the houses that might be erected within its walls or 
precincts. It may deserve notice that, in the third year from James’ 
accession, St. Giles’ in the Fields was still a village at some distance from 
the city, an act being passed in that year requiring that St. Giles’ and Drury 
lane should be made passable by being paved. About the same time, the 
distance of a mile, which had separated Westminster and the city, began to 
be covered with decent houses, instead of the thatched and mud-walled 
dwellings which had hitherto been strewed over the space since so well 
known by the name of the Strand. Another circumstance which bespoke the 
increasing population and wealth of the capital was the supplying it with 
fresh water by the formation of the New River, traversing a course of fifty 
miles, and crossed by more than two hundred bridges. This great work was 
completed in 1609. 


James, in one of his proclamations, required all houses raised within the 
walls of the city to be built with brick or stone — the thickness of the walls, 
the height of the stories, and the form of the windows being also described; 
and persons neglecting these instructions, or building within two miles of 
the city gates without special permission, were threatened with such 
censures as the Star Chamber had the power to inflict. The prmcipal reasons 
assigned for prohibitions of this nature both by Elizabeth and James were 
the fear of mortality in the case of infectious disorders, the probable want of 
provisions adequate to the support of so great a multitude, and the difficulty 
of providing a police numerous enough to detect the vicious or to put down 
insurrection. Hitherto the Thames had not been navigable farther than 
within seven miles of Oxford. Towards the close of this reign that 


remaining extent was made thus available, to the great advantage of both 
cities — the state of the roads being such as to make land-carriage very 
tedious and costly. These facts, relating to the growing importance of the 
capital, are introduced as furnishing the most certain indication with regard 
to the general improvement of the country. It is amusing to find the 
ministers of James and Elizabeth complaining of the head as having become 
in their day greatly disproportioned to the body. 


MANNERS OF THE COURT 


From the state of commerce and of the capital at this period, we pass to 
notice the complexion of manners in the court and in the nation at large. 
With respect to the manners of the court, there was much in the sex and still 
more in the character of the late sovereign which served to impose an 
attention to decency and decorum on the persons admitted to her presence. 
But when this check was removed, the frivolous and vicious tendencies 
among the rising 
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members of not a few leading families, which had been with difficulty 
restrained, broke forth as through a loosened embankment. James was no 
sooner settled in his new dominions than his characteristic fondness for ease 
and indulgence resumed its influence over him, and as small a portion of 
time as possible was given to the cares of government. The court presented 
a succession of costly and fantastic spectacles, partly in compliance with 
the taste of the monarch, but more, perhaps, with that of the queen. 


In these masks there were many indications of learning and genius, and 
sometimes nearly as many of indecency and bad taste, though their sins 
against taste, it must be confessed, were less those of individuals than of the 
times. Theatrical performances of this nature had never been so much in 
fashion as during this reign. Jonson, the great dramatist, frequently 
employed himself in composing them. Their want of all natural dramatic 


interest, and of anything that could be called dialogue, except as sustained 
by a few professional assistants, was supplied in some measure by the 
fabulous and romantic character of the persons, the objects, and the scenes 
which made up the courtly spectacle. Gods and goddesses rose from the 
deep, or descended from the skies, and passed and repassed, amidst the 
scenic presentation of earth or heaven in pageant grandeur; and in these 
appearances sang appropriate songs, or gave utterance to mythological or 
allegorical compliments. The parts of most show, but requiring the least 
skill to perform, were sustained by the ladies and gentlemen of the court, 
who not unfrequently became visible, drawn by dolphins or mermaids, or 
commanding the services of winged dragons. 


Childish as we may deem these representations, it is evident that Jonson 
laboured in the production of them with no ordinary pleasure. “Strains of 
the highest poetry of which his muse was capable animate his 


masks,” says Miss Aiken, ^ “while their number and their unfailing variety 
excite not only admiration but wonder. The glowing sentiments of virtue 
and heroism with which they abound reflect still higher honour on the poet, 
but they might almost be regarded as a covert satire on the manners of the 
court, for which this Samson of learning was compelled to perform his feats 
of agility and strength.” The indecency adverted to, as sometimes connected 
with the masks of James I, consisted much more in the mode of exliibiting 
them than in the productions themselves. Our best account of these 
amusements is from the pen of Sir John Harington.’* 


Ben Jonson 


(1573-1637) 


SIR JOHN HARINGTON S ACCOUNT OF A COURT FETE 


and baths. The extreme west was marked by the agora which spread along 
the two banks of the Pactolus round the temple of Cybele. Probably more to 
the east, facing the plain stood the palace of Croesus, its solid brick walls 
rising above the confused mass of badly built small houses. 


This part of the town was always extremely lively. Carefully driven chariots 
spun with surprising swiftness along the narrow and tortuous streets. The 
horses, short, strong, well built, collarless and quick footed, easily carried 
men or loads. Here and there a convoy of merchandise disappeared into a 
caravansery. Through the open door could be seen an immense court, a 
group of plane trees shading a well, and rows of cells with doors opening 
out under a wooden gallery. 


In the bazaar were tiny shops, long and narrow, built one against the other 
like cells in a hive. Here were sold all the products of the East. The different 
trades were assembled in groups. Here was the leather market, with every 
invention in red, blue, yellow, stitched, spangled, and embroidered leather 
to be found at an Asiatic leather-seller’s ; bright-coloured purses, laced 
sandals, peaked shoes, dyed and embroidered straps, sheaths and lashes, all 
giving out agreeable odours in the heavy air. In another place was the 
weavers’ quarter, where were purple stuffs, luxurious hangings, trappings of 
soft tints, and carpets of striking colours. J’ arther on, glittered the 
goldsmiths’ wares; marvels of Assyrian jewelry, necklaces, bangles, rings, 
whole sets in electrum and silver, and ivory playthings. One of the most 
curious corners was the perfumery section. There were piled up drugs 
without number, powders exposed in sacks or heaps, coffers and cases full 
of pastiles, sachets, smelling salts ; essences coloured the flasks ; there were 
pots containing pomades or unguents. Many of these balms and aromatics 
had saffron as a base. It was with saffron that the most celebrated Lydian 
composition, baccaris, was made, whose odour, heady and bewildering, was 
felt above all those that filled the atmosphere. 
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Buyers and sellers and hangers-on belonged to the most diverse races. 
Lydiaiis sold everything, and notably eunuchs. Pterians brought wool and 


” In compliance with your asking, now shall you accept my poor account of 
rich doings. I came here a day or two before the Danish king came, and 
from the day he did come until this hour I have been well-nigh 
overwhelmed 
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with carousal, and sports of all kinds. The sports began each day m such 
manner and such sort as had well-nigh persuaded me of Mohammed’s para- 
dise. We had women, and indeed wine too, of such plenty as would have 
astonished each sober beholder. Our feasts were magnificent, and the two 
royal guests did nioot lovingly embrace each other at table. I think the Dane 
has strangely wrought on our good English nobles, for those whom I never 
could get to taste good liquor, now follow the fashion, and wallow in 
beastly delights. The ladies abandon their sobriety, and are seen to roll 
about in intoxication. In good sooth, the parliament did kindly to provide 
his majesty so seasonably with money, for there has been no lack of good 
living, shows, sights, and banquetings, from morn to eve. 


” One day a great feast was held, and after dinner the representation of 
Solomon’s Temple and the coming of the queen of Sheba was made — or, I 
may better say, was meant to have been made — before their majesties, by 
devise of the earl of Salisbury and others. But alas! as all earthly things do 
fail to poor mortals in enjoyment, so did prove our presentation hereof. The 
lady who played the queen’s part carried most precious gifts to both their 
majesties, but forgetting the steps arising to the canopy, overset her caskets 
into his Danish majesty’s lap and fell at his feet; though I rather think it was 
in his face. Much was the hurry and confusion ; cloths and napkins were at 
hand to make all clean. His majesty then got up, and would dance with the 
queen of Sheba; but he fell down and hmnbled himself before her, and was 
carried to an inner chamber and laid on a bed of state, which was not a little 
defiled with the presents of the queen, which had been bestowed on his 


gamients, such as wine, cream, beveridge, cakes, spices, and other good 
matters. The entertainment and show went forward, and most of the pre- 
senters went backward, and fell down, wine did so occupy their upper 
chambers. 


” Now did appear in rich dress. Faith, Hope, and Charity. Hope did essay to 
speak, but wine rendered her endeavours so feeble, that she withdrew, and 
hoped that the king would excuse her brevity. Faith was then alone, for I am 
certain she was not joined with good works, and left the court in a 
staggering condition. Charity came to the king’s feet, and seemed to cover a 
multitude of sins her sister had committed ; in some sort she made 
obeisance, and brought gifts, but said she would return home again, as there 
was no gift which heaven had not already given his majesty. She then 
returned to Faith and Hope, who were both sick in the lower hall. Next 
came Victory, in bright armour, and by a strange medley of versification did 
endeavour to make suit to the king. But Victory did not triumph long, for 
after much lamentable utterance she was led away like a silly captive, and 
laid to sleep on the outer steps-of the ante-chamber. Now Peace did make 
entry and strive to get foremost to the king; but I grieve to tell how great 
wrath she did discover unto those of her attendants, and, much contrary to 
her semblance, most rudely made war with her olive branch, and laid on the 
pates of those who did oppose her coming. 


” I will now in good sooth declare to you, who will not blab, that the 
gunpowder fright is gone out of all our heads, and we are going on 
hereabouts as if the devil was contriving every man should blow up himself 
by wild riots, excess, and devastation of time and temperance. The great 
ladies go well masked, and indeed the only show of their modesty is in 
concealing their countenance; but alack! they meet with such countenance 
to uphold their strange doings, that I marvel not at aught that happens. I do 
often say, but not aloud, that the Danes have again conquered the Britons, 
for I see no man, or woman either, that can now command hioiself or 
herself.” c 
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Now this description, it will be remembered, is not that of a morbid 
Puritanism, but one coming from a man whose temper and habits were in 
nothing alien from the usual gaieties of a court ; nor was there anything in 
the conduct of James towards the writer that can be regarded as disposing 
him to look on the English court at this time with an eye of prejudice. 


Added to the intemperance described, and to the many secret or open vices 
attendant on it, was the practice of gaming, which the king not only 
encouraged on all occasions by his presence, but by frequent participation. 
The temperament of James, and other causes, made him almost insensible 
to the attraction of women; but he had always much to do with intrigues 
relating to them as prosecuted by others, a memorable instance of which we 
have in the affair of the countess of Essex. It is not a trivial portion of the 
guilt attaching to that detestable transaction which rests upon the sovereign; 
and the difference of natural constitution makes the encouragement given to 
licentiousness by a Charles II almost excusable when compared with the 
same conduct in a James I, In brief, the leading characteristics of the 
English court under the first of the Stuarts may be said to have been 
frivolity, intemperance, looseness of principle generally, and especially an 
habitual opposition to everything connected with the liberty of the subject, 
and to every graver view of religion ; and all these traits in the court 
resulted in no small degree from the character of the monarch. There were, 
no doubt, exceptions to this order of things, but they were mere exceptions. 


LONDON MANNERS 


Something of the spirit of society in the metropolis at this time may be 
perceived in the nature of those public ordinaries which now became 


common in the city and its neighbourhood. Those tables were soon known 
as a place of very general resort to persons in the middle and higher classes 
of society, and scenes where they contributed with singular success to 
deprave each other. The repast in those places was too generally followed 
by inebriation ; in this state the less suspecting were lured to the board of 
the gamester, and, in the end, often became victims of the sharper and the 
money-lender, perhaps of the duellist. Debauchery of every description 
followed in the train of these evils. In such schools a large portion of the 
cavaliers of the next reign were formed. It is amidst the growing prevalence 
of such manners that contemporary writers — themselves no precisionists 
in religion — begin to publish their complaints with respect to ” the 
notorious debauchery of the Episcopal clergy.” 


Already the term Puritan had become a designation of reproach which the 
profligate were pleased to cast on every appearance of conscientiousness, 
whether relating to the affairs of this world or the next. ” Under that term,” 
says Osborne, d “were comprehended not only those brain-sick fools who 
opposed the discipline and ceremonies of the church and made religion an 
umbrella to impiety, but such as out of mere honesty restrained the vices of 
the times were branded with this title. Neither was any being charged with 
it, though of the best relation, thought competent to preferment in church or 
commonwealth ; which made the bad glory in their impiety, and such as had 
not an extraordinary measure of grace, ashamed of any outward profession 
of sanctity. Court sermons were fraught with bitter invectives against these 
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people, whom they seated far nearer the confines of hell than papists. To 
avoid the imputation of Puritanism — a greater sin than vice in the way of 
preferment— our divines, for the generality, did sacrifice more time to 
Bacchus than to Minerva, and being excellent company, drew the most 
ingenious laity into a like excess.” 


Dean White, who was no Puritan, but a prelatist of a different order from ” 
the generality,” above described by Osborne, addressed himself to a London 
auditory in the following terms : ” No sin is so great but it is among us, and 
the greatest sins many times either least punished or not at all. And this 
course is so general that he begins to be counted very precise that will not 
swear and swagger with the worst. The torrent of these things is so strong 
that it seems manifestly to tend to the dissolution of society. Three things 
maintain society: religion, justice, and order. Religion is pitifully violated 
by athe-ism, blasphemy, heresy, and horrible profaneness. Justice is 
destroyed by oppression, rapine, bribery, extortion, and partiality. 
Government and order are profaned by contention. The walls of Babylon,” 
he exclaims, “might be kept in repair for as little cost as our women are ; 
when a lady’s head-dress is sometimes as rich as her husband’s rent-day.” 
The men, he remarks, were in this respect little better, and the evil was 
altogether so desperate that he could not hope to see it controlled. As to 
drunkenness, it is described as so general ” through the kingdom,” that the 
Germans were likely ” to lose their charter” in that kind of indulgence. In 
general, these pulpit representations should not be applied to the purposes 
of history without some material deductions. But in this instance the report 
of the layman from his study and of the clerk from his rostrum are to the 
same effect. 


White complains of the city theatres as being scenes of the greatest disorder 
and profanity; and the secretary Winwood at the same time writes, “The 
players do not forbear to present upon their stage the whole course of this 
present time, not sparing either king, state, or religion, in so great absurdity, 
and with such liberty, that any would be afraid to hear them.” It is 
somewhat singular, and perhaps to his credit, that James should so far have 
permitted this license.“ But a piece called Eastward Ho! produced by 
Jonson, Chapman, and Marston, contained a satirical passage on the Scotch 
residents in England, which gave so much offence to persons about the 
sovereign, that the authors were committed to prison and in danger of losing 
their ears, or of having their noses slit.\ The free satirical temper of the 
drama at this time was, in part, an effect of the spirit of the age, and reacted 
on that spirit, upon the whole, with advantage. 


We know not how far the incentives of the theatre may have contributed to 
the excesses of those bands among the London populace, who, under the 
name of Roaring Boys, and Roysters, and other designations, beset the 
streets of the city at night, assailing the peaceable inhabitants, and spreading 
general 


‘ James’ love of wit or of what he took for it, had something to do with his 
forbearance in this respect. Howell i in one of his letters writes that the 
king, while listening to the reading of an abusive satire upon his court, 
declared once and again that the author should “hang for it”; but when the 
concluding couplet came, 


Now God preser'e the king, the queen, the peers, And grant the author long 
may wear his ears! 


the monarch exclaimed, “By my soul, so thou shalt for me; thou art a bitter, 
but thou art a witty, knave.” 


^ Jonson’s mother is said to have procured poison for the purpose of taking 
it herself and administering it to her son rather than see him subject to so 
ignominious a punishment. But James had too much respect for the poet to 
make it probable that he would proceed to such extremities. 
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alarm. But so much of turbulent material was there in the capital, and so 
manifestly feeble was the government, that these disgraceful uproars 
seemed to bid defiance to all possible attempts to suppress them. 


We have said nothing with respect to the frivolity and corruption of the 
court that is not borne out but too manifestly by facts ; and society, 
especially in the capital, became seriously tainted by its complicated vices; 
but it so happened that, throughout the reign of James I, if we except what 
is indicated in the proceedings of the lower house of parliament, the 


impurities of the social state, as forming the most patronised portion of it, 
were constantly floating on the surface, and accordingly appear to be much 
more considerable as compared with the mass than they really were. There 
was an under-current, deep and powerful, with which these light and filthy 
properties had little connection. This is placed beyond all reasonable doubt 
by the character of the men who were sent to parliament, not only from the 
boroughs and cities, but from the counties, and by the general struggle of 
the next reign in favour of the principles of which those men were the 
unwearied advocates. For this, however, the people were indebted, under 
the favour of heaven, to themselves, not to the house of Stuart. 


STATE OF LITERATURE 


But if the influence of the court was so far limited with respect to the 
morals and spirit of the nation, it is not less gratifying to perceive that there 
were circumstances which conferred a similar exemption on literature. Not 
that this matter, any more than the natural sense of justice and moral 
propriety, was without its injuries from that source. The great fault of the 
prose-compositions at this period was in a quaint pedantic mannerism ; 
while in the poetry these blemishes were increased by an affected adulatory 
language in reference to the fair and the powerful; and, in productions for 
the theatres, by a frequent, and often, it would seem, a studied indecency. 
This last fault, which is too broadly and frequently indulged to be endured 
by any modern auditory, is said to have been no more prominent than was 
imperatively demanded by the taste of the play-goers; so much so, that 
pieces by authors who seem most censurable on this account are reported to 
have failed simply in consequence of their not being sufficiently adapted to 
the prevailing taste for grossness and obscenity. 


Shakespeare, though by no means innocent in this respect, is much less an 
offender than any man of his time; but it seems to have required all his 
genius to gain for him impunity in so far refusing to cater for such appetites. 
The inference to be deduced from this fact with respect to the condition of a 
large portion of society in the metropolis is too obvious to need pointing 
out. But admitting these grave exceptions, and some others of less weight, 
there remains enough in the productions of the English mind, from about 


the mitldle of the age of Elizabeth to the beginning of the civil war, to 
render it certain that, with respect to the achievements of original genius, 
this is the brightest period in the history of the English people. It was not an 
age of the most refined taste, nor was its knowledge so extended, or in all 
respects so skilfully exhibited and applied as in later times ; but no other 
half century had done so nmch to discover and accumulate those precious 
materials with which the taste and the reason of man were meant to be 
conversant, nor so much, in fact, to improve those faculties themselves. 
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The momentous freedom conferred on the human mind by the Reformation, 
the sharp colhsion of its powers immediately consequent on that event, and 
the fashion of patronising hterary men which obtained in the court of 
Ehzabeth, were among the more proximate causes of this brilhant era in 
hterary 


history. The works produced during this interval, though partaking of the 
greatest variety, all bear a sort of family impress, and intimate the operation 
of causes at once prevalent and powerful. One remarkable feature in them 
is, that whatever their faults may be, they were not themselves exotics, but 
almost imiformly characterised by an untrammelled freedom, by a singular 
fearlessness, and by a large share of originality. 


Among the prose writers whose productions contribute to render this period 
so illustrious are Sidney, Hooker, Raleigh, and Bacon, with whom it 
commenced ; and Hall, Hobbes, Taylor, and Clarendon, with whom it 
closed — all men whose minds were formed at this juncture, though the 
principal works of some of them did not appear until afterwards. The 
poetry, however, of this age, beginning with Spenser and ending with 
Milton, is more remarkable than its prose. It embraces the whole of that 
class of writers who are known under the name of the “old dramatists.” 
These include the names of Greene, Marlowe, Lyly, Legge, Lodge, 
Shakespeare, Daniel, Beaumont and Fletcher, Marston, Chapman, 


Middleton, Jonson, Field, Dekker, Webster, Ford, Rowley, Massinger, 
Suckling, Heywood Phillips, and Heming, not to mention others. 


Thomas Hobbes 


(1588-1679) 


THE ARTS 


England at this time had no school of art, and her science existed in embryo 
rather than in any advanced state. From the accession of the house of Tudor, 
the patronage of sovereigns and of the nobility had served to attract foreign 
artists and to diffuse a considerable taste for painting. Sir Anthony More 
(Attoni Moro) visited this country for the practice of his art in the reign of 
Philip and Mary, and was followed by several painters of talent from 
Holland and Flanders, until the day when Rubens and Vandyke were so 
much employed in depicting the leading men. Elizabeth discovered a 
fondness for the possession of pictures, and was surpassed in her zeal in this 
way by Lord Buckhurst. Music also was deemed an important branch of 
general education with both sexes. 


Inigo Jones is almost the only name in architecture at the period under 
review, and of him it is not a little to say that, if inferior to Sir Christopher 
Wren in mathematical and general knowledge, and in native expanse of 
mind, he has been described by some as upon the whole the superior of that 
artist in 
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taste, and as more of an architect by education, and though unequal, he was 
certainly capable of imparting to his works some features both of beauty 


and grandeur. His principal works are seen at Greenwich, in the chapel at 
Whitehall, and in the hall and chapel of Lincoln’s Inn ; but the water-gat€ at 
York House is regarded by many as his most beautiful production. 


LORD BACON AND SCIENCE 


With respect to the natural sciences, nearly everything relating to their state 
during this period may be found in the writings of Francis Bacon. It was 
reserved to the genius of that extraordinary man to direct the scientific mind 
not only of his country, but of Christendom, into the true path of 
knowledge; to call the attention of men from metaphysical abstraction to the 
facts of nature; and in this manner to perform the two most important 
ser'ices that could be rendered to the future world of philosophy — first, by 
indicating how much it had to unlearn and how much to acquire; and, 
secondly, by pointing out the method in which the one process and the other 
might be successfully conducted. This was not to be done, except by a mind 
well informed as to the existing state of scientific knowledge, and one 
which might furnish from the stores of its own intelligence many of the 
seeds of positive improvement. But the object of Bacon was less to effect a 
marked progress in any one field of inquiry, than to show how the whole 
might be cultivated so as to exclude the thorn and the briar, and to make the 
soil productive in a hundred fold. 


The conclusions admitted into the Baconian system of knowledge were all 
to be deduced from the ascertained facts of the physical universe, and from 
these facts selected in sufficient numbers, and so far examined and 
compared, as to impart to the conclusions deduced from them the character 
of certainty and law. The dependence, accordingly, of this system on the 
most rigid and comprehensive processes of experiment has obtained for its 
illustrious author the title Father of Experimental Philosophy. Not that 
experiment— the examination of nature’s self — the interrogating, as it is 
caUed, of her appearances, had been hitherto wholly neglected. The name 
of Roger Bacon and the history of alchemy are enough to show the contrary 
; and while Galileo was the contemporary of Francis Bacon, Kepler, Tycho 


grain ; Phrygians, cattle ; Greeks spread out pottery, jewels, objects of art 
conceived after Asiatic types, but fashioned with much more elegance and 
finish ; Carians brought arms, plumed helmets, and graven bucklers, while 
the Chaldeans offered amulets with a mysterious air. 


In a town so cosmopolitan, where industry and commerce brought together 
so much wealth, morals were naturally very dissolute. Luxury, sliow, and 
pleasure were sought after. Every one wore clothes of vivid colour, long and 
floating tunics, like the bassara, which fell to the feet. Princes had caftans of 
purple with gold embroidery. As to the coiffure, it generally consisted in a 
simple ribbon of cloth or gold wliich bound the hair and prevented it falling 
over the face. This was the ampyx, used above all by the Greek-loving 
Lydians. Partisans of old Eastern fashions preferred the mitre. Rings swung 
in the pierced ears. On the garments shone a profusion of jewels, necklaces, 
bracelets, anklets, and pendeloques. Every one was scented, locks glistened 
with aromatic oils, faces had that sickly look given by rouge and cosmetics. 


All minds were continuously set on pleasure. At Colophon, where Lydian 
customs were widely copied, flute and zither players received an oliicial 
salary to play from dawn till dusk. It is probable that tlie same custom 
existed at Sardis. To the Lydians are attributed tlie invention of the majority 
of games, such as dice and ball. Their banquets were models of careful 
taste. This was in contrast to Thessalonian banquets, which were orgies of 
guzzlers, with piles of victuals, whose sole merit was in being able to fill 
chariots. In his Gastronomy, the poet Archestratus, a connoisseur and good 
liver, recommends tlie real lover of delicacies to have a Lydian pastry cook. 
Herodotus likewise boasts of the confectionery of Callatebus. At Sardis the 
favourite dishes were karuke and kandaulos, stews so complicated that the 
recipes, as transmitted to us by the authors, are as unintelligible 
grammatically as they are amazing in a culinary way. What is most clearly 
known of these strange compositions is that they were made of aphrodisiac 
ingredients and had the reputation of inciting to love. Their action on the 
organism was compared to that of whips. 


There was at Sardis a rendezvous for all the debauchees. This was a sort of 
park, planted with trees of such thick foliage that the stars could not pierce 
their impenetrable branchings. According to the imitation that Polycrates 


Brahe, and Copernicus were among his predecessors; and Gilbert had 
investigated the laws of magnetism upon the purest principles of rigorous 
induction. But, unhappily, the experiments made were, generally speaking, 
so isolated, so devoid of comprehensiveness and system — and, above all, 
the metaphysics of the Schoolmen were allowed to dominate so injuriously 
over the whole region of physical things — that the rays of truth which had 
been elicited by this means were too often made to do the ofhce of the ignis 
fatuus, rather than any better service. 


Francis Bacon 


(1561-1626) 


(From an old print) 
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Hence what the age of Luther was in regard to rehgious faith, the age of 
Bacon was in regard to the whole domain of natural science. Both had their 
precursors, but both had so great a work to perform as to be justly esteemed 
the parents of the mighty revolution which followed them. Boyle, Locke, 
and Newton have their place among the illustrious progeny of our great 
scientific reformer; while on the Continent the progress of the human 
intellect during the two most enlightened centuries in the history of 
mankind has only served to render it certain that the name of Bacon will 
never cease to attract the homage of civilised humanity. 


REVIEW OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 


Before we proceed to the important reign of Charles I, it may be proper to 
advert in this place to various matters relating to the time of his predecessor, 
some of which have been touched upon but lightly, if at all, in the preceding 
narrative. Much has occurred in the preceding chapter to show the state of 
the English constitution and government during this period. The two great 
principles of the constitution with which its freedom in all respects is 
mainly connected are, first, that Englishmen should not be taxed without 
their consent virtually given through the medium of their representatives in 
the national council ; and, secondly, that the concurrent voice of lords and 
commons in parliament assembled should be necessary to the adoption of 
every regulation having the force of law. Long before James ascended the 
throne both these principles had been established by many enactments, and 
they were generally acknowledged, though not so completely as to have 
been secure from occasional attempts to break in upon them, even down to 
a comparatively recent period. 


The great provision which required that no tribute should be exacted from 
the property of the subject without consent of parliament, was sometimes 
infringed by the government in calling for certain contributions under the 
name of a loan or a benevolence. These loans were obtained by means of 
royal letters, called privy seals, addressed to the persons required to be- 
come contributors ; and the smns thus obtained were not only obtained 
without interest, but could not be recovered by any process of law — a 
benevolence was distinguished from a loan as being a gift to the crown. As 
there was no law to authorise either kind of exaction, so there was no direct 
punishment that could be inflicted on such as refused to part with their 
money when thus solicited. But the government, by quartering soldiers on 
such persons, or by forcing them to go on some distant mission for the 
crown, possessed the power of making such acts of disobedience both 
inconvenient and costly. 


From a period considerably earlier than the accession of the house of Tudor, 
it had not been pretended that this method of raising money was the 
constitutional one, the plea on such occasions being that of necessity or 
peculiar emergency, to which the cumbrous movement of assembling the 
council of the nation was not applicable. Besides the provisions against all 
such exactions so expressly made in the Great Charter, it was enacted in the 


twenty-fifth year of Edward III “that no person should make any loan to the 
king against his will, because such loans are against reason and the 
franchise of the land.” Even in the tyrannical reign of Henry VIII an effort 
to raise money in contempt of this prohibition led the people generally to 
remark that “if men should give their goods by a commission, then were it 
worse than the taxes of France, and so England should be bond and not 
free.” So 
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loud indeed were the complaints occasioned by this proceeding that Henry 
deemed it prudent to recall his warrants, and obtained the needed assistance 
by a vote of parliament. 


It would have been quite in accordance with Elizabeth’s high notions 
concerning her prerogative had she shown a disposition to obtain her 
supplies in this manner ; but it is to be observed here that through the course 
of almost half a century during which that princess occupied the throne, she 
abstained from soliciting a single benevolence, and that not more than two 
instances occur of her obtaining loans, both of which were solicited to meet 
a pressing state of affairs, and both were honourably repaid. To avoid such 
applications to her people, Elizabeth is known to have given twelve and 
even fifteen per cent, for the loan of money on her own responsibility.“ 
James, we have seen, was much less scrupulous in this respect. Indeed, to 
obtain money by such means was the almost constant employment of his 
ministers, though, happily, with only a moderate share of success. 


But it was not merely by soliciting loans under the name of pri/\7™ seals, or 
gifts under the name of a benevolence, that the English government had 
sometimes obtained pecuniary aid from the subject without consent of 
parliament. In the earlier period the duty laid upon merchandise at the ports, 
now known by the name of the customs, was sometimes imposed, though 
contrary to an express provision of the Great Charter, by the sole authority 
of the crown ; and while this power was in any measure conceded to the 


government, the authority of parliament, as the medium of taxation, was 
necessarily imperfect. James and his ministers availed themselves of every 
precedent, however remote, in favour of such exercises of the prerogative. 
With what success this was done has already appeared ; an instance from 
the reign of Mary, which upon examination totally failed, being the only 
semblance of a precedent to be adduced in favour of this pretension on the 
part of the crown from the time of Edward III, a space of more than two 
centuries. 


It was not by such means, but principally by the sale of monopolies, that 
Elizabeth contrived to replenish her treasury beyond the extent in which she 
judged it prudent to ask the assistance of her parliament. On this subject her 
parliaments uttered loud complaints, and not without considerable success.“ 
Such, then, was the state of the first great provision of the constitution on 
the accession of the house of Stuart — it was the law and usage of the realm 
that its property should not be taxed without consent of parliament. The 
second great principle relates to the legislative power of parliament. This 
was less perfectly understood and secured than the former, but b.y no means 
so imperfectly as it has been sometimes represented. In the reign of Henry 
VIII a royal proclamation possessed nearly the whole force of a statute ; but 
the servile enactment which had conceded this extravagant authority to that 


‘Tt thus appears there had been just five attempts to raise money in the 
manner adverted to before the accession of the house of Stuart, only one of 
which can be said to have been made with success. Yet Hume / states that 
Elizabeth often raised money in this way, and describes the practice as so 
common in the history of the English government that scarcely anyone 
thought of questioning it. The benevolence adverted to by this writer as 
declined by Elizabeth in 1585 was an ordinar' parliamentary supply, of 
which the term benevolence had long been and still continued to be the 
frequent technical designation. [Gardiner k noints out that Elizabeth 
actually returned to her subjects a subsidy voted in 1566 and alreaay 
collected. ] 


‘ Elizabeth, in prospect of her coronation, sent to the custom-house 
prohibiting the export of any crimson silk, until her own wants in that 
article were supplied. This pitiable act of the great queen has been described 


as a specimen of the freedom witli which English sovereigns could employ 
their prerogative to lay on embargoes and to extort money from traders. But 
so far was the queen from regarding herself as only doing a thinjj; of course 
in this instance, that the persons required to see her pleasure accomplished 
were enjoined “to keep the matter secret.” 
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monarch was rescinded in the next reign. In the reign of Elizabeth, however, 
proclamations were frequent, principally in consequence of the long 
intervals between the meetings of parliament. So long as these royal 
announcements were founded on existing laws, they were, in the language 
of Sir Edward Coke, “of great force,” and their operation might be highly 
beneficial ; but the evil was, that they sometimes made that to be an offence 
which the law had not so made, and led to the infliction of penalties in some 
cases which the law did not warrant. 


The dangers attendant on foreign relations, and those domestic animosities 
which continued through the whole reign of the last of the Tudors, made it 
almost necessary that something like this temporary power of legislation 
should be vested in the government, lest any sudden juncture of affairs, for 
which existing enactments might not be found to have sufficiently provided, 
should prove fatal to the state. Elizabeth sometimes abused the confidence 
thus reposed in her discretion, but very rarely, and her subjects always 
regarded this branch of her authority with peculiar jealousy. James issued 
proclamations in greater number than his predecessors, often assuming the 
full tone of the legislator; but the degree in which his injunctions were 
obeyed depended on the matter to which they referred, and on the temper of 
the moment in which they happened to be published. The Star Chamber was 
the court where offences against proclamations were especially cognisable. 


But a circumstance remains to be mentioned which has much more the 
appearance of an infringement on the authority of parliament — we allude 
to the practice of the sovereign in mterfering with its debates, and requiring 


the suspension of discussions with respect to any measure unacceptable to 
the court. The king is not supposed to know what has been doing in either 
house until the result of successive deliberations has been placed before him 
in the shape of a bill, to which his assent is solicited that it may become a 
law. In the age of Elizabeth and James it was otherwise, royal messages, 
having respect to the matters under consideration, being not unfrequently 
sent to the upper or lower house, and of such a nature as to disturb very 
materially the independence of its proceedings. But it should be added, that 
so early as the reign of Henrj^ IV the commons obtained a law which 
promised them freedom from such interruption; and that it was only on 
particular questions, as the succession, or ecclesiastical affairs, that even 
Elizabeth ventured to meddle thus with the course of things in the lords or 
commons — nearly sixty bills on ordinary subjects having regularly passed 
both houses in 1597, to which her assent was refused at the end of the 
session. It must be observed also that this usage was not of a kind to affect 
existing enactments, its principal effect being to express the dissent of the 
crown during the progress of a measure, instead of its being deferred, as at 
present, until the deliberations of parliament have been brought to a close. 


Enough has appeared in the reign of James I to show how imperfect was the 
administration of justice at this period, particularly in cases where any state 
interest or the passions of the court were concerned. In ordinary 
proceedings between man and man, the course prescribed by the law was 
respected, except where the cause was of so much importance as to expose 
the judges to the influence or the bribes of some powerful litigant. But 
among the laws designed to protect the liberty and property of the subject, 
there was no one which might not be made to give way when the plea 
resorted to was the welfare of the state. And how many were the matters 
which might be dealt with as having a relation to that object. The judges 
held their seats but during good behaviour; and the jury, if they dared to 
return a verdict 
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contrary to the wishes of the government, were Hable to be brought into the 
Star Chamber, where to retract their judgment was the only means of 
escaping from heavy fines, and from imprisoimient determined in its nature 
and duration by the pleasure of that tribunal. 


It is true the instances in which juries were so treated were not frequent; but 
so long as this state inquisition was allowed to spread itself in this manner 
like an incubus over all the ordinary courts of justice, the most valued 
securities held forth by the law were liable to be put in abeyance. The 
judge, as the creature of the court, too commonly shared in its virulence, 
whenever it appeared as a prosecutor; and the terrors which presented 
themselves to the eyes of a jury were sufficient to prevent their acting in the 
spirit of that institution — as a barrier against oppression. It must not, 
however, be supposed that the administration of justice which was required 
by the law or usage of the times adverted to was in all respects the same 
with what is familiar to us. If correct views with respect to the history of 
English jurisprudence are to be formed, it is of the first importance to 
distinguish between those failures of justice which resulted from the 
character of the judge and of those who acted under his directions, and such 
as may be fairly traced to the then unperfect state of the law. 


It was not so much the imperfect state of the law in regard to cases of 
treason which led to the condemnation of Raleigh, as the terrors of a power 
which had often proved to be stronger than the law. As nmch legal 
technicality might have been urged in defence of the proceedings against 
Raleigh as in the case of most of those persons whose lot it was to be 
brought to trial as state prisoners during the preceding reigns; but in saying 
this we leave the jury under the charge of pusillanimous injustice, and we 
have to trace that injustice to the vice and tyranny of the government. Even 
in the age of Elizabeth, it was not until the state prisoner appeared at the bar 
and listened to his indictment that he became fully aware of the charge 
against him; and then he was not only required to plead instantly, but had to 
extract the matters of accusation from the maze of legal subtleties with 
which they were intervs’oven. 


He might deny the charge, but the verbal or written depositions of absent 
parties, and parties often of the most suspicious character, were admitted as 


evidence against him, \-hile on his own part he was not permitted to adduce 
any witness to attest his innocence, or to impeach the witnesses of the 
crown. He had not the assistance of counsel, and had at the same tune to 
guard against a multitude of ensnaring questions pressed upon him by the 
counsel for the crown, and by the judges. If pronounced guilty, his life and 
property were at the mercy of the sovereign; and if acquitted by the jur}”, 
they received their punishment in the Star Chamber, while he was remanded 
to his prison until some new ground of proceeding against him should be 
made out, or to continue there as long as it should be the pleasure of the 
government. 


Some of these practices were not contrary to law as it then existed. There 
are others, however, which were well known to be illegal. But what did it 
avail that the law proclaimed the injustice of the government, if the 
government, in its spirit of usurpation, was strong enough to deprive the 
subject 


[‘ So Hallami says: “Some of those glaring transgressions of natural as well 
as positive law rendered our courts of justice in cases of treason little better 
than the caverns of murderers. Whoever was arraigned at their bar was 
almost certain to meet a virulent prosecutor, a judge hardly distinguishable 
from the prosecutor except by his ermine, and a passive, pusillanimous jury. 
Those who are acquainted only with our modern decent and dignified 
procedure caa fonn little conception of the irregularity of ancient trials.” ] 
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of the power necessary for using it in his defence? Nothing, for example, 
was more certain at this period than that the appUcation of torture was 
contrary to law, yet nothing was more common than the use of it in these 
state prosecutions. 


The practice of dealing with state delinquents by way of parliamentary 
impeachment, which was revived under James, and the improvements 
introduced in the mode of conducting such prosecutions subsequent to the 
trial of the earl of Midtllesex, were important acquisitions in favour of more 
regular government, the high court of parliament being much more 
independent than the ordinary courts of law. The stream of national justice 
was farther purified by the many prosecutions on charges of bribery and 
corruption. 


Under governments so much disposed toward encroachment on popular 
freedom as were those of the house of Tudor, it was not to have been 
expected that the liberty of the subject would always be held sacred, 
inasmuch as the powers of arresting obnoxious persons at pleasure, without 
being obliged to assign any cause for such acts, or being under the necessity 
of bringing such persons to trial, is that to which arbitrary princes have 
generally clung with the utmost tenacity. During the reign of James, 
individuals were liable to arrests of this nature. But these commitments, 
which generally took place on the most vague pretences, were not very 
frequent, except in the case of some popular members of the lower house. 
They were, however, sufficiently numerous to be regarded with alarm as 
precedents of the most dangerous description. Elizabeth had shown a 
resolute inclination to indulge in this species of tyranny ; but even her 
judges were united in declaring it to be the law of the land that no subject 
should be deprived of his liberty without a specified and lawful cause; and 
consistently with this declaration, they opposed the justice of the law, from 
time to time, to the passions of the court, by releasing many persons who 
had been illegally committed. 


Nothing could be more pitiable than the attempt to vindicate the conduct of 
the court in this respect in the memorable debate concerning it soon after 
the death of James. On that occasion the generous provisions of Magna 
Charta, and of many subsequent statutes, were adduced, and to these the 
defenders of arbitrary power had absolutely nothing to oppose save certain 
instances of violence in the conduct of successive governments which those 
laws had been expressly framed to prevent. It was natural that James should 
be more disposed to copy the irregularities of his predecessors in this 
respect, than that he should bow to the spirit of freedom which pervaded 


ancient statutes. The great check on such acts was in the rising spirit of 
liberty among the people, which, during the sittings of parliament, spoke 
out without restraint in the lower house. But we have seen that even this 
medium of resistance was not sufficient to restrain the conduct of the 
government in all cases within the limits of the constitution. 


The means, however, which enabled the government of those times to 
invade the privileges of the subject with most success were found in the 
constitution and the usurpations of the courts of Star Chamber and High 
Commission — the former being, in its abused and corrupted state, a 
species of inquisition, employed to awe down every appearance of 
insubordination in the state, and the latter being instituted to perform the 
same office with regard to the church. But expedient as such a provision 
may have been in these rude and unsettled times, the state of society in 
England when the sceptre passed from the Tudor to the Stuart dynasty was 
such as to preclude the necessity for so dangerous an engine of power. 
Nothing, however, was farther from the intention of 
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James and his successor than that the court of Star Chamber should cease to 
exist, or that it should become at all less arbitrary or less active than in 
preceding reigns. 


The court of High Commission was instituted to ascertain and correct all 
heresies and disorders subject to ecclesiastical authority. According to the 
commission issued in 1583, this tribmial consisted of forty-four persons, 
including twelve prelates, and the majority of the privy council, besides the 
members chosen from among the civilians, and the clergy generally. It 
devolved on these persons to inquire from time to time, either by the oaths 
of twelve good and lawful men, or by such other lawful means as they 
could devise, with respect to all contempts and offences contrary to the acts 
of Supremacy and Uniformity. It was their province to take cognisance of 
seditious books, heretical opinions, false rumours or talks, and slanderous 


made of it at Samos, it was not a simple garden ornamented with arbours 
and shrubberies, flower beds and fountains, rare animals and exotic plants, 
but a real town, full of buildings and lanes, small hotels and shops. 


This place of feasting and orgy was called the Happy Corner or the 
Woman’s Theatre. 


It was above all in times of grand religious ceremony that the Lydian nature 
gave play to its two favourite passions, parade and exaltation. During the 
Cybelean orgies a wild bacchanalia was seen on the slopes of Tmolus. At 
night, to mourn the death of Attys, the people wandered about in the 
darkness. Mournful wailing mingled with the sound of muffled drums and 
piercing notes from the flute. Among the mountain peaks moved and 
howled fantastic shadows, made disproiiortionally large by the light of 
flick-ering torches. Then, the dawn haviiii,\ come, when the divine lover 
was restored to light, the terror and anguisli were followed by delirious joy. 
An immense cortege paraded through the town in magnificent procession, 
every 


words, and of a variety of offences against good morals; and in so doing 
they were accustomed to examine suspected persons upon oath, and 
punished contempt of their authority not only by the sentence of 
excommunication, but by fines and imprisonment ; and it was determined 
by the commissioners that these serious penalties might be inflicted by any 
three of their number, one of them being a prelate. The court of High 
Commission, therefore, was a kind of national bishops’ court, with enlarged 
powers, embracing those questions of religion and morality which had 
pertained to the jurisdiction of the clergy during the Middle Ages. From all 
the provincial bishops’ courts an appeal lay to this superior tribunal. It 
should be added, that the creation of this court was the act of the first 
parliament under Elizabeth, and that five commissions relating to it had 
been framed before that of 1583. 


As these commissioners were selected in nearly equal numbers from the 
laity and the clergy, it was to be expected that their jurisdiction would not 
prove to be purely of an ecclesiastical character. Had the penalties awarded 
by these functionaries been restricted to excommunication in the case of the 
laity, and deprivation in the case of the clergy, the former sentence alone 
exposed the person on whom it was pronounced to many weighty 
grievances as a subject. But to this means of enforcing obedience these 
guardians of the ecclesiastical state added direct fines and imprisonment; 
and it was this encroachment of a jurisdiction which should have been 
strictly ecclesiastical, on the province of the courts of law, which rendered 
the court of High Commission so much an object of dislike with the friends 
of liberty generally. During the reign of James, the Puritans, and every 
succeeding house of commons, did themselves honour by the temper and 
intelligence with which they exposed and resisted the usurpations and the 
dangerous usages of this power. Nor should we forget to mention the 
patriotic conduct of Sir Edward Coke in this respect. The commons, indeed, 
would have abolished this instrument of arbitrary rule, but the utmost that 
could be at present accomplished was to limit its excesses. ^ 


We have had occasion to notice the complaints of the commons during the 
reign of James with respect to the partial enforcement of the laws against 
Catholics; and this practice of the crown in enforcing certain statutes very 
much at its discretion, and in sometimes conferring on individuals a 


dispensation from the penalties of particular enactments, was an irregularity 
in the working of the English government that could not be too seriously 
deplored. 


‘In the forty-second year of Elizabeth, one Simpson killed an officer of the 
commission court who attempted to make a forcible entry into his house by 
virtue of a warrant from that authority, and the judpjes acquitted him, 
declaring that he had only availed himself of the protection of the law. The 
tyranny of this court reached its highest point under Charles I. 
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It must always be admitted that somewhat of a dispensing power pertains to 
the crown so long as the king is allowed to pardon criminals, and is not 
bound legally to prosecute in any particular instance. But under the Tudor 
princes this power was not confined to such narrow limits, though, 
accordmg to Sir Edward Coke, “all grants of the benefit of any penal law, or 
of power to dispense with the law, or to compound for the forfeiture, are 
contrary to the ancient fundamental laws of the realm.” This was no doubt 
the view of the case generally entertained during the age of Elizabeth, and, 
in consequence, the occasional abuses of this nature which occurred were 
exceedingly unpopular. 


Hooker,/ whose views on such a topic must be entitled to the greatest 
deference, remarks : ” I cannot but choose to commend highly their wisdom 
by whom the foundation of the commonwealth has been laid, wherein 
though no manner of person or cause be unsubject to the king’s power, yet 
so is the power of the king over all, and in all limited, that unto all his 
proceedings the law itself is a rule. The axioms of our regal government are 
these: lex facit regem — the king’s grant of any favours made contrary to 
the law is void; rex nihil potest nisi quod jure potest — what power the king 
hath, he hath it by law: the bounds and limits of it are known, the entire 
community giveth general order by law, how all things publickly are to be 
done, and the king, as the head thereof, the highest in authority over all, 


causeth, according to the same law, every particular to be framed and 
ordered thereby. The whole body politic maketh laws, which laws give 
power unto the king ; and the king having bound himself to use according 
to law that power, it so faUeth out that the execution of the one is 
accomplished by the other,” 


It has been justly said that this writer’s account of the origin of society 
absolutely coincides with that of Locke. He affirms that without the consent 
of a primary contract, ” there were no reasons that one should take upon 
him to be lord or judge over another ; because, although there be, according 
to the opinion of some very great and judicious men, a kind of natural right 
in the noble, wise, and virtuous, to govern them which are of a servile 
disposition; nevertheless for manifestation of this their right, and men’s 
more peaceable contentment on both sides, the assent of them who are to be 
governed seemeth necessary — the lawful power of making laws to 
command whole politic societies of men, belonging so properly unto the 
same entire societies, that for any prince or potentate of what kind soever 
upon earth to exercise the same of himself, and not either by express 
commission immediately and personally received from God, or else by 
authority received at first from their consent upon whose persons they 
impose laws, it is no better than mere tyranny. 


” Laws they are not, therefore, which public approbation has not made so. 
But approbation not only they give, who personally declare their assent by 
voice, sign, or act, but also when others do it in their names, by right 
originally, at the least, derived from them. As in parliaments, councils, and 
the like assemblies, although we be not personally ourselves present, 
notwithstanding our assent is by reason of other agents there in our behalf. 
And what we do by others, no reason but that it should stand as our deed. 
Against all equity it were that a man should suffer detriment at the hands of 
men for not observing that which he never did either by himself or others, 
mediately or immediately, agree unto.” 


It will occasion less surprise that the author of the Ecclesiastical Polity 
should express himself thus, when it is remembered that these views had 
been published long before, not only by Aylmer, but by a writer possessing 
more of a kindred spirit with the great defender of the Anglican church. 
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This writer was Sir Thomas Smith, ^ a lawyer and a philosopher, who held 
the office of principal secretary to Edward VI and Elizabeth. “The most 
high and absolute power of the realm of England,” he says, “consisteth in 
the parliament. Upon mature deliberation every bill or law, being thrice read 
and disputed upon in either house, the other two parts, first each apart, and 
after the prince himself, in presence of both the parties, doth consent unto 
and alloweth that is the prince’s and whole realm’s deed: whereupon justly 
no man can complain, but must accommodate himself to find it good and 
obey it. That which is done by this consent is taken for law. 


” The parliament abrogateth old laws, maketh new, giveth order for things 
past, and for things hereafter to be followed, changeth right and possessions 
of private men, legitimateth bastards, establisheth forms of religion, altereth 
weights and measures, giveth form of succession to the crown, defineth of 
doubtful rights whereof is no law already made, appointeth subsidies, tailes, 
taxes, and impositions, giveth most free pardons and absolutions, restoreth 
in blood and name, as the highest court condemneth or absolveth them 
whom the prince will put to that trial. And, in short, all that ever the people 
of Rome might do, either in centuriatis comitiis or trihutis, the same may be 
done by the parliament of England, which representeth and hath the power 
of the whole realm, both the head and the body.” 


The Puritan leader Cartwright, Hooker’s great antagonist, expressed himself 
on the nature of the English constitution in the following terms: “In respect 
of the queen it is a monarchy, in respect of the most honourable council it is 
an aristocracy, and having regard to the parliament which is assembled of 
all estates it is a democracy.” 


These passages will suffice to show what the great principles and theory of 
the English constitution really were, in the judgment of the best informed 
men, during the reign of Elizabeth and James. That the conduct of the rulers 
was sometimes at variance with these principles is confessed, but the great 


point to be observed here is, that the usurpations of a government do not 
alter the nature of a constitution.“* 


CHAPTER XVIII 


CHARLES I AND BUCKINGHAM 


[1625-1629 A.D.] 


Let events speak and the mighty forces be revealed which, rising from and 
increasing upon one another for centuries, now stood face to face and 
mingled in a stormy conflict which gave birth to fierce and bloody 
outbursts, of the utmost moment in the decision of problems important to all 
Europe. The British Isles had been of old the outer margin or even beyond 
the outer margin of civilisation; they were now one of its chief centres, and, 
thanks to their recent union, one of the grand powers of the world ; though 
it is clear that the elements of the population were as yet by no means fused 
and unified. — Von 


RANKE.b 


Charles I was born at Dunfermline, in Scotland, on the 19th of November, 
1600, and, like Queen Elizabeth, was twenty-five years of age on his 
accession to the throne. In his youth he was weakly and self-willed, but 
strengthened his constitution by temperance, and gradually acquired much 
skill in bodily exercises. In consequence of a local defect it was difficult for 
him to speak fluently, and he was so destitute of gracefulness and affability 
that he was not able even to confer favours in an engaging manner. As he 
had not interfered in public affairs as prince royal, perhaps from obedience 
to his father, and had never expressed any decided opinions, most persons 
expected he would now act with double energy, and only a few attributed 
his former reserve to want of decision and firmness. The person who 
expressed the greatest apprehensions was the palatine ambassador Rusdorf.- 


c “If,” said he, “the new king trusts entirely to the direction of one man, and 
disdains sincere advice; if, like his father, he neglects business, gives ear to 
informers and calumniators, raises disputes with his people, and looks upon 
concession as disgraceful, he will become contemptible to his enemies, 
bring shame upon his friends, and entirely ruin the tottering state.” 


At the beginning, however, the contrary of all this took place. The persons 
belonging to the new court were required to be strictly moral in their 
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conduct ; fools and buffoons, whom James had loved to have about him, 
were kept at a distance ; able men were employed, and artists and men of 
learning encouraged. The king read and wrote several languages, possessed 
a knowledge of history, divinity, and mathematics, and a taste for all the 
fine arts. Though Charles was born in Scotland, the English considered him 
as one of their own countr/Tiien, and his dignified deportment could not 
fail to please when compared with the loquaciousness of James and his 
predilection for unworthy favourites.“ 


Charles I was proclaimed king on the day of his father’s death. The 
possessor of the crown was changed. The administration of government was 
unaltered. Buckingham was still the first in power, with equal influence 
over the proud and dignified Charles of twenty-five as over the vain and 
vulgar James of fifty-nine. We are told by j\Irs. Hutchinson that ” the face 
of the court was much changed in the change of the king” ; that the 
grossnesses of the court of James grew out of fashion. The general change 
could have been little more than a forced homage to decency whilst 
Buckingham was the presiding genius of the court of Charles; but from the 
first the king exhibited himself as ” temperate, chaste, and serious.” A letter 


written within a few weeks of his accession says, “Our sovereign, whom 
God preserve, is zealous for God’s truth; diligently frequents and attentively 
hearkens to prayers and sermons; will pay all his father’s, mother’s, and 
brother’s debts, and that by disparking most of his remote parks and chases 
; will reform the court as of unnecessary charges, so of recusant papists.” At 
the beginning of this reign the people must have had a reasonable 
expectation of being religiously and quietly governed. 


The marriage of Charles with the princess Henrietta Maria of France [sister 
of Louis XIII] was the result of the treaty made in the previous reign, and it 
was concluded by proxy even before James was laid in the tomb at 
Westminster. There were bonfires in London for the marriage on the 3rd of 
May. On the 7th Charles was the chief mourner at the funeral of his father. 
The young queen arrived at Dover on the 12th of June. She came at a 
gloomy time, for London was visited with pestilence. Although the bonfires 
had been lighted in London for the king’s marriage, the union with a Roman 
Catholic princess was in itself offensive ; and Charles had given indications 
of concessions to the papists which were distinctly opposed to the existing 
laws. Although he vailed his crowm to the lords and the com.mons when he 
first spoke from the throne, he had roused the suspicions of the sturdy band 
who had resisted the despotic attempts of his father. He defied public 
opinion by granting special pardons to Roman priests, without the 
intervention of the law. There was a restrictive code, harsh and unjust, no 
doubt, but not to be dispensed with by an exercise of the prerogative. 
Buckingham had led the parliament into the sanction of a war, but his 
popularity was fast passing away./ 


Buckingham had been commissioned to fetch the princess from Paris. An 
immense number of very costly dresses and a train of five or six hundred 
persons had manifested his vanity rather than the power and wealth of 
England. On the 22nd of June, 1625, Charles, then twenty-six years of age, 
was married at Canterbury to Henrietta, who was then sixteen; and it was 
expected from the highly moral character of both that the marriage would 
be happy. Soon, however, occasion for mutual complaint arose : in the first 
place, Henrietta thought that she had not been received with as much pomp 
and respect as was her due, and was angry that she was made to sleep in an 


old state bed of Queen Elizabeth’s. Soon afterwards she had a dispute with 
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ham because he desired to force his wife’s sister and niece upon her, and 
with the king, because he meddled in all, even the most trifling details of 
her domestic economy. On the other hand, Charles had reason to complain 
of the unkindness and violent temper of his wife. In the sequel, however, 
contrary to all expectation, she not only lived in harmony with her husband, 
but her influence increased to such a degree as to give rise to great 
complaints. 


CHARLES’ FIRST PARLIAMENT (1625 A.D.) 


The embarrassments of the treasury, caused by the inconsiderate profusion 
of James, and the Spanish war which had been so rashly commenced, 
induced the king to summon his first parliament on the 18th of June, 1625, 
at which ninety-seven lords and four hundred and ninety-four commoners 
were present. Charles, in his opening speech, briefly described the state of 
public affairs, spoke of the aid required for the war and of his zeal for the 
Protestant religion. The lord-keeper, Williams, having dwelt on these 
subjects at greater length, to which the speaker of the house of commons 
returned a polite answer, adding a request for the. ” maintenance and 
preservation of the rights of parliament,” the lord-keeper again spoke, and 
said, ” that with respect to the last point the king confirmed all their 
privileges without exception, because he knew that the commons would 
themselves punish any abuses.” 


Charles believed that after such a confidential and satisfactory declaration 
the parliament would immadiately proceed to fulfil all his wishes. He was 
therefore greatly astonished when it refused to grant more than two 
subsidies [£140,000], a sum wholly insufficient for his great and notorious 
wants, as well as for the war, which had been approved and almost forced 
by the two houses. 


This conduct proceeded from various motives, some particular and some 
general. Among the former was dislike of Buckingham, vexation at the 
marriage of the king with a Roman Catholic princess, the oppression of the 
Puritans, their being unused to make large grants, etc. All these special 
motives coincided in one central point, namely, that a considerable number 
of very prudent and energetic men were convinced that advantage should be 
taken of the right of granting supplies to remove the defects that had 
hitherto existed in the public institutions, and to establish a more firm and 
free constitution. 


While one party, therefore, saw the highest political wisdom and the final 
object of all government in the absolute preservation of everything that 
existed, the second party was not disposed to be satisfied with merely 
maintaining the existing institutions, but desired to extend its rights; and the 
king, who ought to have found and supported the true medium between two 
dangerous extremes, did not enter on any strict examination of the several 
points, but saw only treason and rebellion in every attempt to retain or to 
alter against his will, and to call in question the unlimited extent of his 
power. What Elizabeth, by the great energy and versatility of her mind, 
always found means to adapt to existing circumstances, the Stuarts 
endeavoured to carry by insisting on certain abstract notions, without regard 
to unfavourable circumstances — not perceiving that by their partial 
inferences from the divine unlimited rights of kings equally dangerous 
conclusions of the sovereignty of the people might be drawn. 


A disastrous plague, which carried off many thousand persons in London, 
made it necessary to suspend the sittings of parliament. [“While we are now 
speaking,” said one member, “a bell is tolling every minute.”] When 
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parliament met again at Oxford, on the 4th of August, the king caused the 
state of affairs to be laid before it, together with the account of his 
expenditure, as well as of the debts left by James [£300,000]. He then 


LYDIA 


one rivalling his neighbour in magnificence and showing his most 
sumptuous treasures. 


Such was Sardis. Like all towns situated at the confluence of several 
worlds, it offers us contradictory traits. A sensual materialism reigned, 
united with ardent mysticism. In this centre, full of surprises, the love of 
realities was allied with a taste for art. The fever of enjoyment did not 
detract from practical sense. Ease went hand in hand with boldness. When, 
on the return from an expedition in the interior, a squadron of Lydian 
cavalry came in to the sound of the syrinx, and double flute, the Greek — 
Solon or Thales — philosophising in the streets and seeing the forest of 
lances high above the roofs, could but ask himself whether the merchants, 
so pale, languid, and painted, whom he saw in a cloud of perfume in the 
shadowy shops, really belonged to the same race as these men, so proud, 
robust, weather-beaten by the winds of the Phrygian Mountains and tanned 
by the heat of the higher plateaus, showing glorious wounds and curvetting 
on powerful horses. Yet there was not one of those careless-looking 
merchants who had not, many times in his life, known the hard toil of 
caravan traffic — rising before dawn, marching in all weathers, sleeping on 
hard ground with frequent surprises and needing to be always vigilant. 


The spirit of enterprise was the mainspring of the Lydian nature. The Greek 
did not always understand this, and too frequently looked upon the Lydians 
merely as instructors in vice. Doubtless they showed no aptitude for 
intellectual research or moral observation or philosophical speculation. But 
if not metaphysicians they were remarkable economists, excelling in 
producing and spreading riches. Above all, they were prudent, tolerant, 
amiable, genial and frank, well fitted for the task of serving as a bond 
between the East and the West.c 


APPENDIX A. — CLASSICAL TRADITIONS 


added, ” Consider, I beg you, that the eyes of all Europe are turned upon 
me, and that I shall appear ridiculous if you abandon me. Consider that this 
is my first attempt; if it fails it will be forever injurious to my honour; and if 
this consideration does not move you, think of your own reputation and 
deliver me from a situation in which you have engaged me, that it may not 
be said that you had quite deceived me. In fine, three of the best orators, 
honour, safety, and ability, equally advise the prompt settlement of these 
affairs.” 


When the debates on granting the supplies began on the 6th of August, 
some were of opinion that they ought only to consider the necessity of the 
moment, to proceed with forbearance, and not, by new complaints, give 
occasion to dissensions. Others replied that the grievances which had not 
been remedied should be again urged, the management of the public 
revenue hitherto be inquired into, and the church and religion more 
regarded than temporal affairs. When Edward Clarke observed on this 
occasion that some speeches had been made with unreasonable acrimony, 
the loudest marks of disapprobation were expressed, and he was compelled 
to receive upon his knees the sentence of the house, which condemned him 
to imprisonment. 


During the subsequent days many points were brought forward, such as the 
strict execution of the laws against Roman Catholicism, the Jesuits, Roman 
Catholic worship, education abroad, insufficient religious instruction, etc., 
for which reason the king, on the 10th of August, again urged the hastening 
of the supplies, and promised that, in case there should not be sufficient 
time for the discussion of all other matters, he would call the parliament 
together again in winter. 


When, after this application, some members again alleged that justice and 
honour required a speedy grant, and that delay only increased the evil and 
the embarrassment, the house voted two subsidies, towards which, however, 
the Roman Catholics were to pay double. The king passed the bill, but 
proved that it was insufficient, on which the parliament, without directly 
denying this assertion, resolved, on the 11th of August, before any further 
discussion on pecuniary matters, to investigate the grievances, which it 


appeared would chiefly relate to the administration of the ministers and the 
influence of Buckingham, 


To avoid this danger, or at least this mortification, the king dissolved the 
parliament on the 12th of August. Before the members of the lower house 
broke up they declared before God and the world that they would alwaj’/s 
remain faithful subjects to their most gracious king, and were ready to 
consider and remedy all grievances in a parliamentary manner, as well as to 
grant all the necessary supplies. They begged the king always to depend on 
the true and cordial attachment of his poor commons, and to look upon 
them as the greatest earthly support and security of a just sovereign, and 
those as calumniators of the people and enemies of the state who should 
dare to affirm the contrary. 


To this official declaration were added reproaches of various kinds; the 
parliament had indeed approved in general the war with Spain, which, 
however, did not justify the bad conduct of the campaign and the 
injudicious expenditure of money. Still less was it to be excused that ships 
worv lent to France to enable it the more easily to subdue the Protestants in 
La Rochelle,“ 


[^ A disgraceful transaction had taken place which was well calculated to 
make the commons very cautious of granting further supplies Seven ships 
had been lent to the king of France, 
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and that forced loans were required, which was contrary to the estabUshed 
rights of parUament and to the coronation oath, which says, ” The king 
shall maintain all laws, rights and customs.” <^ 


To counteract the influence of parliament and to show the injustice of its 
want of confidence in the government, some bold and showy enterprise was 
to be undertaken. A great fleet was to be fitted out against Spain. The cost 


of the expedition was to be provided for without asking supplies from a 
parsimonious and suspicious house of commons. Writs were issued under 
the privy seal, demanding loans from private persons, and chiefly from 
those who had presumed to think that grants of money and redress of 
grievances should go together. If a loan was refused by a person of station 
and local authority, he was struck out of the commission of the peace. By 
these and other arbitrary means a fleet of eighty sail was despatched from 
the Downs in October, under vague instructions to intercept the Spanish 
treasure ships and to land an army on the coast of Spain, 


The command of this armament was given to a landsman. Lord Wimbledon. 
The ten thousand English troops who had been set on shore near Cadiz 
accomplished no greater feat than plundering the cellars of sweet wines, 
where many hundreds of them being surprised and found dead drunk, the 
Spaniards came and tore off their ears and plucked out their eyes. The 
gallant commander now led his disorderly men back to their ships to look 
after the rich fleet that was coming from the Indies. While he was thus 
master of those seas, the rich fleet got safe into Lisbon. A contagious 
disease broke out in one ship, and the sick men being distributed amongst 
all the other ships, some thousands died before an English port was again 
made. Parliament was not to be propitiated by Buckingham’s great scheme 
for raising money by the same process that was so successful in the hands 
of the Drakes and Frobishers. During twenty years of weak and corrupt 
government the race of naval heroes had died out. 


THE STUBBORN SECOND PARLIAMENT 


A new parliament met on the 6th of February, 1626. The proceeds of the 
forced loans were gone, and an effort to pawn the crown jewels to the 
Dutch had failed. The constitutional mode of raising money must again be 
resorted to, however unwillingly. The parliament now assembled has been 
called a “great, warm, and ruffling parliament.” It saw that the government 
of England by a rash and presumptuous minion — whose continued 
influence was not obtained by his talents or his honesty — was 
incompatible with the honour and safety of the country./ 


In order, however, that the leaders of the former opposition and the 
adversaries of Buckingham might not be again elected, they had been 
nominated sheriffs, or nominated to other offices, which petty, suspicious 
proceeding rendered it impossible for them to exercise their influence in 
one place, but increased it in the other, and confirmed many in their 
resolution to obtain influence and importance by opposing the measures of 
the government. 


The speech with which the lord-keeper Coventry opened this second 
parliament in the name of the king, on the 6th of February, 1626, contained 
fewer facts and explanations of the state of affairs, than rhetorical phrases 


which had been enKa_2;cd under pretence of serving aojainst Austria. They 
were employed against the French Protestants who were defendinsz; 
themselves at La Rochelle. When Freuch-men were taken on board the 
English sailors deserted. — Knight./] 


From a Carbon Print by Braiin, C/e»‘ent d-‘ Co. 
CHARLES I OF KX(JLANI) 


(From the pjiinliiii; Dy Anllioiiy VaiKiyUc. in llic L.oiivre) 
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which were not even happily chosen, but indicated, or even plainly 
expressed, dangerous principles. Thus it gave great offence that he said, ” 
there is an unmense interval between the highest elevation of the majesty of 
a powerful monarch and the submissive respect and hmnility of a loyal 
subject. That exalted majesty condescends to admit the meanest of his 
subjects, or rather to invite them to consult with him,” etc. 


Instead of beginning by granting the supplies as the king wished and hoped, 
the parliament appointed several conmiittees to make accurate inquiries 
relative to war, taxes, administration, monopolies, religion, etc., and to draw 
up a statement of grievances. Even on this occasion it was observed that 
formerly under Elizabeth every enterprise had succeeded, and glory had 
been spread over the kingdom. Now, nobody would risk his money or his 
person, through well-founded distrust of the new and entirely different sys- 
tem of government. 


Nearly at the same time Pym, president of the committee of religious 
affairs, complained of two books written by the king’s chaplain, Montagu, 
because they contained expressions concerning the pope, miage-worship, 
transubstantiation, etc., which seemed to be entirely incompatible with the 
principles of the English church. Instead of suffering the affair to take its 
course the king looked on it as an attack upon himseff, and thought himself 
called upon to defend his chaplain, which only increased the irritation. 
Montagu was in the end summoned before the house of conmions and 
severely reprimanded, because his book was contrary to true religion, and 
tended to the dishonour of the king and to confusion in church and state. 


Meantime Charles wrote to the speaker of the house of commons, “that as 
every delay was very injurious, and the necessity was evident, he wished 
that the grant of supplies might be accelerated as much as possible.” The 
house, in its polite answer, declared : “We beg your majesty to be convinced 
that there never was a king more beloved by his people, and no people ever 
more desirous to increase the honour and greatness of its sovereign. Your 
majesty will certainly receive graciously the faithful and necessary advice 
of your parliament, which can have no other object than to serve your 
majesty and the kingdom, by our denouncing the evils which led to your 
majesty’s necessities and the complaints of the people ; while we, at the 
same time, propose means to remedy them. Confidently relying on their 
future removal, we unanimously declare, though we depart from the former 
proceedings of parliament, that we will support your majesty with supplies 
in such a manner and so amply that you will be safe at home and formidable 
abroad, “\^ʻe will also hasten this affair, as your majesty’s urgent wish and 
present circumstances require.” 


Though, on the one hand, these friendly promises were very welcome to the 
king, he could not avoid, on the other, feeling some uneasiness at the 
continued inquiry of the house of commons into the conduct of the 
administration, which in particular threatened the duke of Buckingham. In 
returning thanks to the parliament Charles added, “If you connect the grants 
of the supplies with the statement of your grievances, I consider this as an 
intimation and not as a condition. In order, however, to answer this point, I 
tell you I am as ready as my predecessors to listen to your grievances, 
provided that you endeavour to find remedies for defects really existing, 
and do not merely look for the express purpose of discovering some 
grievance. 


” You must know also that I will not permit my officers to be questioned or 
called to account by you, and least of all those who are in high posts and 
about my person. Formerly it was asked, ‘ What shall be done for the man 
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whom the king dehghteth to honour?’ Now, some persons take trouble to 
inquire what can be done against the man whom the king thinks fit to 
honour. Former!}/ you extolled Buckingham ; for what reason wUl you 
now accuse him? He is stUl the same, and has done nothing without my 
express command. I wish you to hasten in granting the supplies, for every 
delay will be most injurious to yourselves, and if any evil arises from it, I 
think I shaU be the last to feel it.” 


This letter of the king was liable to many objections. It was evident that he 
claimed the grant of supplies as an unconditional right, but considered the 
redress of grievances as a secondary consideration and a matter of favour; 
that in certain respects he placed himself in respect to the parliament in a 
position which, if not hostile, was yet constrained and unsuitable, while he 
so identifietl himself with his servants and officers that there could be no 
idea of their responsibilty, or even of an examination of their 
administration, without offence to the king himself. 


In this state of things the house of commons believed itself called upon to 
perform its duty in two points at the same time ; it therefore provisionally 
voted three subsidies and three-fifteenths to put an end to the 
embarrassments of the treasury, but added that the bUI] should not be passed 
till the king had heard and answered the grievances of the parliament. The 
house likewise continued its inquiries into the conduct of the 
administration, in which Turner, and Coke in particular, declared most 
decidedly against Buckingham. 


The king persisted in considering all this as an improper attack on his 
government and that of his father. He therefore summoned the parliament to 
“Whitehall on the 28th of May, 1626, and thanking the upper house, 
expressed his approbation of its proceedings. He regretted that he could not 
say the same of the lower house, and had summoned it for the purpose of 
reproving it for its errors and miparliamentary conduct. He hoped, however, 
that they would all return to the right way after the lord-keeper had clearly 
proved that they had been wrong. 


To this speech the king added that he had conducted the foreign affairs 
according to the wishes of the parliament, and formerly no person had been 
more in favour with the house than Buckingham. Delays and dissensions 
must necessarily be attended with the most fatal consequences; a friendly 
disposition, on the other hand, would encourage him to go with the 
parliament. Coke had said it was better to be ruined by a foreign than a 
domestic enemy; he, the king, thought that it was more honourable for a 
sovereign to be attacked, nay, entirely destroyed, than to be despised by his 
subjects. “Consider” — so Charles concluded his address — “that the 
calling, the duration, and dissolution of parliament depend entirely on my 
power ; accordingly, therefore, as I find them to produce good or evil fruit, 
they will continue or cease to be.” 


These declarations, which not only called in question some hitherto 
undisputed rights of the parliament, but threatened the annihilation of the 
main foundations of the English constitution, gave rise to such loud 
complaints, both in and out of parliament, that he caused his own speech 
and that of the lord-keeper to be explained by Buckingham in a more 
temperate sense. The commons in their answer refuted each of the 


accusations made against them, proved their right to accuse persons in 
office, and promised speedily to take some resolution respecting the 
supplies, though, according to ancient custom, this was always the last 
business to which parliament attended. 


e Even Disraeli o relates that Charles, so early as 1626, said in the council 
th&t he hated the name of parliament. 
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About this time, when many persons hoped that all parties would follow the 
right middle course which had been pointed out, various circumstances and 
ill-judged measures concurred to increase the public discontent. Lord 
Bristol, who had been kept in prison for two years on account of his 
conduct in Spain, without any legal proceedings having been commenced 
against him, complained to the house of lords that no summons had been 
sent to him to attend its sittings. On the intervention of the lords a summons 
was sent to him ; the lord-keeper, however, added that the king wished he 
should make no use of it, but under some pretext keep away from the house. 
Lord Bristol sent this letter to the house of lords with an observation that his 
old enemy, Buckingham, had obtained this demand, but that he intended to 
prove that the duke had done wrong to the present and to the late king, to 
the state, and to the parliament. The king and his favourite were so 
indignant at this boldness that an accusation of high treason was made in his 
majesty’s name against Lord Bristol, which he victoriously refuted. 


This affair encouraged the house of commons to draw up articles of 
impeachment against Buckingham, and to present them on the 8th of May 
to the upper house. The chief articles referred to the union of many offices 
in his person, ill conduct of the war, extortion, the sale of judicial offices, 
the procuring of titles of honour for his relations, the squandering of the 
public money, his presumption in administering medicine to King James, ^ 


etc. Buckingham was certainly able to refute some of the articles of 
accusation. Yet the commons justly felt that the whole administration had 
taken a bad direction, of which Buckingham was the chief cause, and that 
the responsibility of ministers is often greater in reference to certain errors 
which lead to important results than in respect to isolated crimes. 


The king caused two members of the house of commons. Sir Dudley Digges 
and Sir John Eliot, to be arrested, because they had expressed themselves in 
an unbecoming manner respecting him, on the presentation of the articles of 
impeachment against Buckingham to the upper house. Digges in the 
introduction (which was thought a masterpiece of eloquence) compared 
England with the world, the king with the sun, the house of commons with 
the earth and sea, the lords with the planets, the clergy with the fire, the 
judges with the air, and Buckingham with a comet. Bacon, Middlesex, and 
others had been previously accused in a similar manner. It appearetl, 
however, from the investigation, that false reports had been made to the 
king, and he was obliged to set the two members at liberty. 


On the other side, a Mr. Moore was thrown into prison by the house of 
commons on a complaint by the king, because he had said, “We are free, 
and must remain so, if the king will preserve his kingdom.” After 
discussing what a tyrant can do, he had, however, added, “Thank God, we 
have no cause to fear anything of the kind ; we have a pious and just king.” 
Four days afterwards Charles granted the release of Moore, but had in the 
mean time involved himself in a dispute with the house of lords, by 
committing the earl of Arundel to the Tower without examination, and 
without assigning any reason. The lords declared that such conduct was not 
allowable, and could not be adopted except in cases of high treason, or 
when a person refused to give security for his conduct. 


[‘ This implication that Buckingham had poisoned James is generally 
admitted to be a pure calumny. ] 
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Though everybody knew that Charles was angry with the earl merely on 
account of some expressions in the house of lords, the king affirmed that he 
had sufficient reason, and would one day make it known. If the lords 
believed and called him a gracious king, they ought to confide in him. This 
turn and conclusion appeared so unsatisfactory to the house of lords, the 
violation of judicious laws was so evident, and the danger to the safety of 
all so great, that the house resolved, on the 2nd of June, since every 
remonstrance was disregarded, not to enter upon any other matter till this 
was settled. Thus the king found himself obliged to give up his precipitate 
resolution, and to set the earl at liberty on the 8th of June. 


On the same day Buckingham defended himself before the house of lords, 
and on the following day the king again called on the commons to hasten 
the supply. He said ” that in case of their refusal or longer delay he must 
call God to witness that he was not to blame.” The commons drew up an 
answer in which they justified their conduct; objected to the levying of 
tonnage and poundage, and requested the dismissal of Buckingham.’ But 
before they could present it, or the lords make an urgent application to the 
king for the prolongation of the parliament, he dissolved it on the 15th of 
June, and endeavoured to justify his conduct by a public declaration. The 
dissolution of the first parliament, he said, took place chiefly because 
contagious diseases were then spreading: to the second parliament the king 
had stated the existing dangers and the pressing wants of the treasury. But 
instead of considering means to remedy them, the commons suffered 
themselves to be misled by some violent men who had in view only their 
personal plans and objects ; and after the receipt of the last royal letter had 
caused a remonstrance to be drawn up which unjustly accused a peer of the 
realm, offended the dignity of the king and his father, and contained a 
complete denial of all supplies. The king hence found himself compelled, 
after mature deliberation, to dissolve the parliament. 


The substance of the remonstrance of which the king complained was the 
following : ” The king has been induced by false representations to the 
measures which he has adopted, and the dissolution of the first parliament, 
for instance, was not so nmch on account of contagious disorders as 
Buckingham’s fear of a just accusation. Formerly the examination of 
grievances always preceded the voting of the supplies ; now the power and 


On Asia Minor the necessity for a liberal quotation from the classics is both 
imperative and fruitful of much delight. In this place we may be permitted 
to read of the Amazons, of Gyges and the curious fatality that lifted him 
from shepherd to king, and finally of the opulence and downfall of the king 
Croesus who has become a very proverb of wealth. We shall quote, then, 
from Justin, from Pomponius Mela, from Diodorus, and from the ever- 
dramatic Herodotus, keeping usually to the antique flavour of old English 
versions, a 


JUSTIN S ACCOUNT OF THE SCYTHIANS AND THE AMAZONS 


Scythia, which far and wide extendeth towards the East, is bounded on one 
side with Pontus, and on the other with the Rhiptei Mountains, on the back 
with Asia and the river Phasis. It is very long & of no less breadth. The 
Inhabitants have no boundaries to their Possessions, no Houses, or certain 
Places of Abode. Their whole Business is to feed vast Herds of Cattle, as 
they wander thro’ uncultivated Desarts. They carry their Wives and 
Children with them in Carts cover’d with Hides to defend them from the 
Cold and Rain, and these serve them instead of Houses. 


Their Justice is rather owing to their own natural temper than to their laws. 
No Crime is reckoned by them so heinous as Theft; for as their Flocks and 
Herds have no Housing or fence to secure ‘em, what could they call their 
own in such a vast Tract of Wood if Stealing were permitted ? They scorn 
Gold and Silver as much as the rest of Mankind covet it. Their Food is Milk 
and Hony. The Use of Wool for Cloathing is unknown to them, and tho’ the 
Cold Weather never abandons them, they only wear the Furs of several 
Animals. This natural indifference for Wealth has so far improv’d their 
Justice that they don’t covet what belongs to another, for Riches are only 
desired in those Places where they can be used. It were to be wish’d that the 
rest of Mankind were indued with the same generous Principle of 
Moderation, and abstaining from what is our Neighbours, for then we 


the influence of Buckingham was our chief grievance, and the investigation 
of it naturally cost much time. Then a new interruption was made by the 
arrests of two members of the house of commons, who were obliged to 
prove their innocence and to claim their rights. Besides this, the arbitrary 
levying of tonnage and poundage not granted by parliament gave the more 
ground for alarm, as it is directly contrary to the laws of the kingdom. The 
house of commons, therefore, only did its duty in turning its attention to all 
these things, and requests the king not to prefer one man to all other men, 
and to the public concerns, but to dismiss Buckingham. It will then devote 
itself with zeal and confidence to all the other business, especially to the 
supplies.” 


The king, disregarding these arguments, believed that the right and power 
were on his side; he therefore ordered the remonstrance to be seized and 
burned wherever it might be found, and the earl of Arundel to be arrested. 


In reference to all these measures and events an impartial observer, Rus- 
dorfjC the palatine ambassador, writes : ” The king has dissolved the 
parliament before any business whatever was finished in order to save his 
favourite from 


[‘ It was reported to Charles that Eliot had dubbed Buckingham “Sejanus.” 
“Then,” said Charles, “I must be Tiberius.” | 
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inquiry.“ Thus offending innumerable worthy people, he chooses rather to 
please one man than to give way to the people and the estates of the 
kingdom in a just and legal mamier. The king does and orders nothing 
without Buckingham, who governs without restraint, while all the other 
councillors are subject to him, or are intunidated, or rejoice v*Ahcn things 
go ill, because the favourite will then be more speedily ruined. 
Buckingham, with the greatest folly, makes use of the king’s friendship only 
for his own advantage, while he offends many persons and neglects the true 


interests of the country. Hence the king is hated, and the English 
government appears everywhere remiss as an ally, proud towards friends, 
violent without power and wisdom.” 


Cardmal Richelieu expresses himself in equally severe terms respecting 
Buckingham : ” He is of mean origin, ill-educated, without virtue and 
knowledge. His father was insane, his elder brother so mad that it was 
necessary to confine him : he himself fluctuates between reason and folly, is 
full of irregularities, and is carried away by his passions. The folly of an 
enemy, guided by no rules, is almost more to be feared than his wisdom, 
because the fool does not act on the principles which are common to all 
other men. Reason has no touchstone when opposed to such an one, for he 
attempts everything, prejudices his own interests, and is restrained by 
nothing but downright impossibility.” 


The events that soon succeeded proved how correctly Richelieu had judged 
of the duke; a more prudent statesman would at this moment have tried 
every means to effect a reconciliation between the king and the parliament 
in order to obtain means to carry on the war with Spain, or he would have 
made peace with Spain, to be enabled to do without the parliamentary 
grants. Instead of this, Buckingham and his partisans dreaded every 
approach to reconciliation between the king and parliament, and looked 
upon the continuation of the Spanish war as an affair of honour; nay, not 
satisfied with this twofold great error, he most absurdly engaged England 
— which already carried on the Spanish war without energy — in another 
war with France. ‘^ The king, with the impeachment hanging over the head 
of Buckingham, had commanded the University of Cambridge to elect the 
obnoxious minister to its chancellorship, then vacant. There was a spirited 
resistance to this ill-timed act of power; but the election of the duke was 
carried by a small majority. 


THE FORCED LOAN, AND THE WAR WITH FRANCE, (1626-1627 
A.D.) 


Thus had Charles dismissed two parliaments within fifteen months of his 
accession to the throne. The commons had declared their intention to grant 
five subsidies — “a proportion,” says Clarendon,’/ “scarce ever before 
heard of in parliament.” But they were required to grant them without their 


complaints being listened to; and the king, by his passionate resolution to 
dissolve, was again left to unconstitutional devices. “That meeting,” 
continues Clarendon, “being upon very unpopular and unplausible reasons 
dissolved, these five subsidies were exacted throughout the whole kingdom 
with the same rigour as if, in truth, an act had passed to that purpose. Divers 
gentlemen of prime quality in several counties of England were, for 
refusing to pay 


[‘ The inquiry which Charles, for appearance’ sake, caused to be instituted 
against Buckingham before the Star Chamber, was of no importance 
whatever; and tlic whole proceedings were subsequently quashed because 
tlie king declared that he was convinced of the innocence of the accused. ] 
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the same, committed to prison with great rigour and extraordinary 
circumstances.” 


But it was not the “divers gentlemen of prime quahty” only who resisted 
these arbitrary exactions. “On Monday,” says a contemporary, Joseph 
Mede,* “the judges sat in Westminster Hall to persuade the people to pay 
subsidies, but there arose a great tumultuous shout amongst them, ‘A 
parliament! a parliament, else no subsidies!’” There were five thousand 
whose voices shook that roof with their protest against tyranny. The name 
of subsidy being found so likely to conjure up a spirit that could not readily 
be laid, commissioners were sent out to accomplish the same result by a 
general loan from every subject, according to the proportion at which he 
was rated in the last subsidy that had been granted by parliament. The 
pretensions of the crown were advocated from the pulpit, and the 
disobedient were threatened with more than temporal penalties./ 


Thus Dr. Sibthorp said, in his sermon : ” Only the king gives laws and does 
what he pleases ; where his command is there also is the power, and who 
dare ask him. What doest thou ? When princes order anything which 


subjects cannot perform, because it is contrary to the commands of God or 
to the laws of nature, or in itself impossible, they must suffer the penalty of 
their disobedience without murmur, complaint, or resistance; they must 
manifest passive obedience where active is impracticable.” 


In this spirit Dr. Mainwaring preached before Charles: “The king is not 
bound to observe the laws of the kingdom respecting the rights and 
privileges of the subjects. Every royal command, for instance, in respect to 
taxing and loans, binds the consciences of the subjects on pain of eternal 
damnation. He who resists commits a great sin against the law of God and 
the supreme power of the king. He is guilty of impiety, disloyalty, and 
rebellion; for the consent of parliament is not necessary for the imposing of 
taxes, etc.“ _ 


We would willingly look upon such expressions as mean flatteries of servile 
court chaplains, or as the unmeaning results of partial theories, had not 
Charles reprimanded and dismissed from his office Abbot, archbishop of 
Canterbury, because he would not allow the sermon by Sibthorp to be 
printed; had he not subsequently rewarded Mainwaring in a manner which 
gave offence, and elevated him to the Episcopal dignity. 


But the denunciations of the servile portion of the clergy were probably less 
efficacious than the examples of men of station and influence being 
committed to the Fleet and the Gatehouse, for their steady refusal of an 
illegal demand; of tradesmen and artificers being dragged from their homes 
for imprisonment or for forced service in the army or navy; of licentious 
soldiers, who had returned from the miserable expedition to Spain, being 
quartered in the houses of those who knew their rights and dared to 
maintain them. Five of the more distinguished of the gentlemen who had 
been committed to prison sued the King’s Bench for a writ of habeas 
corpus. ^ The writ was granted ; but the warden of the Fleet made a return 
that they were committed by a warrant of the privy council, by the special 
command of the king, but which warrant specified no cause of 
imprisonment. The argument upon this return was of the highest importance 
to establish what Hallam/ calls “the 


[‘ So little was received, however, that people said it was like fishing; with 
golden hooks, or cultivatinn; the land with ivory ploughs or silver spades. 


And, in fact, begging and plundering were employed almost from house to 
house. — Von Raumek./] 


[^ This was called ” the Five Knights’ Case. ” The judges did not venture to 
decide whether the king had tlie right to imprison without stating the cause, 
but the men were shortly released after being remitted to prison.] 
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fundamental immunity of English subjects from arbitrary detention.” It was 
not that the judges decided against the crown, but that the discussion of the 
question eventually led to the establishment of the principle by the statute 
of Charles II. The arguments of Selden and Noy for the liberty of the 
subject were heard in the court of King’s Bench with shouting and clapping 
of hands ; but they had a far higher influence. They sank into the hearts of 
the people, and sent them to ponder the words of Selden, ” If Magna Charta 
were fuUy executed, as it ought to be, every man would enjoy his liberty 
better than he cloth.” 


In the orders that were issued to the deputy-lieutenants and justices to 
enforce these exactions, the king affirmed that he was threatened with 
invasion. This was in July, 1626. The alarm of invasion was probably only a 
pretext, says Hallam, ” in order to shelter the king’s illegal proceedings.” 
Another fleet was sent to sea under the earl of Denbigh, and there was 
another series of neglects and disasters. But there was a growing cause of 
quarrel with France, as well as with Spain, which would very speedily 
render the prospect of invasion not so improbable. 


In the early days of their union, as we have already seen, the king and queen 
did not live without serious disagreements. In November, 1625, Charles 
wrote to Buckingham, who was in Paris, desirmg that the duke would 
communicate to the queen-mother the king’s intention “to put away the 
Monsieurs” — the numerous priests and other attendants of Henrietta. At 
length Charles made up his mmd to get rid of these enemies of his 


happiness, as disagreeable to his people as to himself. On the 7th of August, 
1626, he writes to Buckingham : ” I command you to send all the French 
away to-morrow out of the town. If you can, by fair means ; but stick not 
long in disputing. Otherwise force them away, driving them away like so 
many wild beasts, until you have shipped them.” In four days they were 
landed in France. The queen, according to the gossiping Howell, “broke 
the glass windows and tore her hair.” He adds, “I fear this will breed ill- 
blood ‘twixt us and France”; and he was right. 


In October came over Marshal Bassompierre, as a special ambassador, to 
remedy these misunderstandings. In a letter to the king of France describing 
this interview, Bassompierre relates the spirited speech which he made to 
Charles when asked by him why he did not execute his commission to 
declare war. ” I told him that I did not hold the office of herald to declare 
war, but that of marshal of France to conduct it whenever your majesty 
should resolve upon it.” In a very short time there was war with France. It 
has been usual to ascribe this outbreak of hostility between two courts 
connected by marriage solely to the presumption and licentiousness of 
Buckingham. “He had the ambition,” says Clarendon, “to fix his eyes 
upon, and to dedicate his most violent afi’ ection to, a lady of a very sublime 
quality, and to pursue it with most importunate addresses.” This lady was 
Anne of Austria, the queen of Louis XIII. She was a neglected wife, and 
heard with too much levity the flatteries of the handsome duke. These 
familiarities had taken place when Buckingham went to France to bring 
over Henrietta. It had been intimated to him that he had better decline such 
attempts if he would escape assassination; but he swore, adds Clarendon, 
“that he would see and speak to that lady in spite of the strength and power 
of France.” 


The historian of the Rebellion does not exliibit the court of England in a 
very favourable light when he ascril)es tlio origin of a great war to the 
profligacy of so unworthy a person as George Villiers. But such an 
assumption is calculated to hide the real cause of this war — the broken 
faith of England 
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to France upon the most important points of the marriage treaty. In defiance 
of pubHc opinion James and Charles had solemnly agreed that the French 
princess should have the education of her children till they were twelve 
years old. Henrietta wrote to the pope to protest that if her marriage were 
blessed with lineage she would ” make no choice of any but Catholic 
persons to nurse and bring up the children that may be born of it.” It is clear 
that the court of France expected from this secret treaty not only toleration 
for Roman Catholics, but an open encouragement, which the king, however 
bound by his promise, could not venture to grant. 


The explanation which the able historian of the popes offers of the origin of 
this war is far more satisfactory than the ordinary solution. Pope Urban 


VIII, says Von Ranke,‘ represented to the French ambassador how 
offensive it was to France that the English by no means adhered to the 
promises made at the marriage. Either Louis XIII ought to compel the 
fulfilment of these engagements, or wrest the crown from a heretic prince 
who was a violator of his word. To the Spanish ambassador the pope said 
that Philip IV was bound to succour his kinswoman, the queen of England, 
who was suffering oppression on account of her religion. On the 20th of 
April, 1627, a treaty was signed between the French minister, Richelieu, 
and the Spanish minister, Olivarez, by which it was agreed that the two 
powers should unite in an invasion of England. It was also agreed that in the 
event of conquest the pope should have Ireland and govern it by a viceroy. ” 
While the Catholic powers were devising this vast plan of an attack on 
England,” says Von Ranke, “it fell out that they were themselves surprised 
by an attack from England.” 


This solution of an historical problem, the cause of the French war, is far 
more consistent with probability than Hallam’s/ theory of Charles’ “alliance 
with the Huguenot’ party in consequence merely of Buckingham’s 
unwarrantable hostility to France, founded on the most extraordinary 
motives.” The treaty between France and Spain had become known to the 
Venetian ambassador at Paris, and it was not likely that the knowledge 
would not have been communicated to the English government, with which 
the Venetians held friendly relations. It is creditable to the statesmanship of 
Buckingham that he resolved to anticipate the projected attack upon 
England by a strenuous aid to the French Protestants, who were asserting 
their religious freedom in the ancient stronghold of the reformers. La 
Rochelle. The policy of the war was calculated to redeem the 
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[‘ Gardiner”* credits the war to Charles’ sense of obligation to defend the 
Huguenots in La Rochelle, since Louis had promised to admit them to 
terms. Previously to this the king of Denma k, trusting to English supplies 
that never came — including a promised subsidy of £30,000 a month — 
had been crushed in a Battle at Lutter, thus deferring the recovery of the 
Palatinate still further. ] 
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odium into which Buckingham had fallen. The conduct of the war under his 
own generalship, only brought on him a deeper public indignation. ‘ 


On the 27th of June, 1627, whilst Cardinal Richelieu was preparing to 
besiege La Rochelle, Buckingham set sail from Portsmouth with a fleet of a 
hundred ships, carrying six or seven thousand land forces. At the latter end 


of July he appeared before La Rochelle, and proffered his assistance in the 
defence of the town. The inhabitants, perhaps remembering that English 
ships had been previously lent to France to be employed against them, had a 
natural distrust of the proffered friendship, and declined to open their gates 
to the duke. It was then determined to occupy the adjacent island of Rhe. 
Buckingham and his forces landed, having driven back the troops which 
opposed him. But he wanted the skill of a general, though his personal 
courage cannot reasonably be doubted. His plans were unformed. He 
remained inactive whilst the French threw reinforcements and provisions 
into their forts. He besieged the principal fort of St. Martin without success; 
and at the time when further aid from England was expected, raised the 
siege and retreated towards his ships. “The retreat,” says Clarendon, “had 
been a rout without an enemy; and the French had their revenge by the 
disorder and confusion of the English themselves, in which great numbers 
of noble and ignoble were crowded to death or drowned.” ^ 


The people had their joke upon this disastrous expedition, for they called 
the isle of Rhe “the isle of Rue”; but there was something more enduring 
than popular sarcasm. There were mutinies, after Buckingham’s return in 
the autumn, in the fleet and army. The people refused to suffer the soldiers 
to be billeted on them, and opposed an impress of fresh forces. Martial law 
was proclaimed, and many were executed; “which,” says Clarendon, 
“raised an asperity in the minds of more than of the common people.” The 
general discontent was increased by an inland army being retained during 
the winter. Sir Robert Cotton represented to the king that this was an 
unexampled course ; that Elizabeth, even in 1588, adopted no such measure 
; and that the people considered that this army was kept on foot to ” subject 
their fortunes to the will of power rather than of law, and to make good 
some further breach upon their liberties at home, rather than defend them 
from any force abroad.” There was a general disaffection throughout the 
country. “This distemper,” says Clarendon, Z’ ” was so universal, that the 
least spark still meeting with combustible matter enough to make a flame, 
all wise men looked upon it as the prediction of the destruction and 
dissolution that would follow. Nor was there a serenity in the countenance 
of any man, who had age and experience enough to consider things to 
come,” / 


THE THIRD PARLIAMENT SUMMONED 


At length the celebrated historian and antiquary, Cotton, plainly declared on 
the 29th of January, 1628 : ” Two things are wanting, money and popularity. 
But these two things cannot well be separated, on which account that great 
statesman. Lord Burghley, said to Queen Elizabeth, ‘Gain the hearts of your 
subjects and you will have their hands and their purses.’ The present mode 
of obtaining money is contrary to the laws, becomes daily more difficult, 
and besides produces but very little. The king ought there— 


P Out of six thousand eight hundred soldiers, less than three thousand 
reached England again. A letter of the day says, “Since England was 
England, it received not so dishonourable a blow.” | 
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fore to remove all doubts on religious affairs, to introduce rigid economy, 
not to maintain a standing army in the country to excite suspicion, and 
Buckingham should make himself popular by being the first to propose the 
maintenance of the public liberty and the callmg of a parliament.” 


As the distress was urgent, and the duke easily and willingly persuaded 
himself that he could in this manner forever turn the opinions of parliament 
in his favour, the king, by his advice, summoned it to meet on the 26th of 
March, 1628, and set above seventy persons at liberty who had been 
arrested for refusing to contribute to the forced loan. Twenty-seven of them 
were immediately elected into the house of commons, and brought with 


should not have had so many bloody Wars in all Ages and Countries of the 
World, neither would the Sword destroy more numbers of Men than the 
natural Condition of Mortality. So that ‘tis really to be admir’d that Nature 
should frankly give to these People that which the Grecians with 
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all the learning of their Wise Men, and all the repeated Precepts of their 
Philosophers, were never able to attain, and that so refin’d and Polish’d a 
Nation, should in these Respects be inferiour to a barbarous uncultivated 
People; so much greater influence has the Ignorance of Vice on the Lives of 
the latter, than the Knowledge of Virtue in the former. 


They thrice attempted the Empire of Asia, but as for themselves they 
always remained untouched from a foreign Power, or came off Conquerors 
when invaded. They obliged Darius, King of Persia, to retire with a great 
but ignominious Precipitation, out of their Country. They cut Cyrus with his 
whole Army to pieces. With the like Success, they gave a total Defeat to 
Zopyrion, one of the Generals of Alexander the Great. They heard of the 
Roman Arms, but never felt them. 


They erected the Parthian and Bactrian Empires. The People with continual 
Wars and Labour are fierce and hardy, and of a prodigious Strength, they 
lay up nothing which they are afraid to lose, and when they are Victors in 
the Field, they de»ire nothing but honour. 


Vexoris, King of Egypt was the first that made War upon the Scythians, and 
sent Ambassadors, to them first, to let them know under what Conditions 
they should be subject to him. But the Scythians being inform’d beforehand 
by their Neighbours, that the King was marching towards them return’d this 
Answer to the Ambassadors, tliat their Master, who was the Head of so 
wealthy a People, was certainly ill-advised to fall upon a parcel of poor 
wretches, whom he had more Reason to expect at home ; that the Hazards 
of War were great, the Rewards of Victory in respect of them none at all, 


them, if not passion and a desire of revenge, yet the firm resolution to adopt 
every means to render such inroads on property and personal liberty 
impossible for the future. 


The king, in his opening speech, said: “The times call for actions and not 
for words, therefore I will say but little, and wish, as kings ought to be 
patterns for their subjects, that you may imitate me in this and quickly come 
to a decision. The danger threatens all, the necessity is notorious, and I have 
called a parliament to provide means for our own safety and the 
preservation of our allies. Everyone must now act according to his 
conscience ; wherefore, if, which God forbid, you should not do your duty, 
and refuse to contribute to what the state needs in these times, I am bound, 
for the discharge of my conscience, to employ those other means which 
God has placed in my hands to save what the folly of some individuals 
otherwise brings near to destruction. Do not take this as a threat, for I 
disdain to threaten any except my equals, but as an exhortation, from him 
who by nature and duty is chiefly concerned for your preservation and your 
happiness. I will willingly forget and forgive what is past, provided that you 
follow my directions and do not fall again into the former erroneous 
courses.” 


As soon as the king had ended his speech, the lord-keeper detailed more 
circumstantially the state of domestic and foreign affairs. “His majesty,” 
said he, ” has applied to the parliament for a grant of money, not because it 
is the only, but because it is the best mode; not because he has no other 
means, but because it is most agreeable to his goodness and to his wishes 
for the welfare of his people. If it should fail, necessity and the sword of the 
enemy will compel him to take other means. Therefore do not forget the 
direction which his majesty has given you ; I repeat it, forget it not.” 


Even the warmest friends of the king could not but confess that these 
speeches were devoid of all friendliness and courtesy, and touched in a tone 
of ill-humour upon things which it would have been better to have passed 
over in silence. Those who saw the matter in a graver and more 
unfavourable light said, ” At a moment when the king is forced from his 
illegal course by extreme distress for money, and parliamentary assistance 
alone can save him, when there are many grounds for bitter complaints, he 


speaks in the tone of an absolute monarch, again threatens with illegal 
measures, and calls in question the rights of parliament, which is the centre 
of the English constitution.” 


The majority of the true friends of their country in the house of commons, 
without suffering themselves to be frightened into servile submission or 
provoked to violent opposition, resolved to proceed with temper, and in 
such a manner that the king should have no pretext to dissolve the 
parliament or to adopt other arbitrary measures. According to their 
preceding manner, however, together with the deliberations on the public 
wants, they entered on discussions relative to the administration, billeting of 
soldiers, forced loans, 
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arrests, and other grievances. Some very remarkable speeches were 
delivered on these subjects. 


Sir Robert Phillips used strong language: “In the ancient festival of the 
Saturnalia,” he said, “the slaves had for one day liberty of speaking and 
acting. Not so in England, where everyone is free for life. What avail 
useless words about rights and privileges in parliament if it is speedily 
dissolved, and nobody secure at any other time of his person and property?” 


” Now,” said Benjamin Rudyard, ” it must be decided whether parliaments 
shall live or die. It is not well-being, but existence, that is at stake.” 


Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of Strafford, who had himself been 
imprisoned for refusmg to contribute to the loan, bitterly complained of the 
conduct of the administration, and then continued: “It is not the king, but 
bad projectors have extended his rights beyond their due proportion, which 
formerly constituted the harmony of the whole. They have reduced the 
crown to poverty, by consuming the revenue in advance ; they have 
established a privy council which imprisons us at its pleasure. What have 


they robbed us of, or rather what have they left us, with which, after our 
property has been amiihilated, we can assist the king ? Till liberty is secured 
no new grants must be made.” 


The members of the house of commons, who were more clear-sighted, were 
by no means disposed to a breach with the king at this moment, so that even 
Pym said, ” Deeds are better than words. Let us therefore hasten our 
resolutions on the supplies.” According}, on the 11th of April five 
subsidies were voted, a sum not indeed sufficient to meet all the wants, but 
larger than had hitherto been granted, and even than the king himself 
expected. He said, therefore, “On this day I have risen higher in the 
estimation of all Christendom than if I had gained some battles. I love the 
parliament, I take pleasure in it, and promise that all shall enjoy as much 
liberty as evei was enjoyed under the best king of the country.” 


As the grant of the five subsidies was only a provisional vote and no time 
fixed when the money should be levied, and as the discussion of the 
grievances went on at the same time, the king urged them, on the 10th of 
April, after so good a beginning, to decide the question of the supplies 
quickly, and in preference to all other matters. The commons on the same 
day drew up an answer, of which the following is the substance : ” It is an 
ancient right of parliament to determine the order in which the matters 
before it shall be treated, and especially to deliberate on the grievances 
before matters of taxation. We therefore request the king not to listen to 
partial inshmations, but to rely on what will shortly be laid before him.” 


The first law which was presented to the king by the house of commons on 
the 14th of April related to the redress of abuses in billeting of soldiers. He 
replied to the speaker: “It is not the time to enter into discussions on the 
privileges of the house, but to do what the occasion calls for. I am no less 
regardful than you of the maintenance of your liberties, but delays may 
equally endanger your rights and muie. I shall answer your request in due 
time.” 


The house, however, was the further from suspending its deliberations upon 
the grievances, as it seemed unreasonable that the king delayed indefinitely 
his answer to a simple petition, and yet desired the grant of money to be 
made immediately in order then, as they feared, to dissolve the parliament. 


The more easily to remove, as he hoped, all these doubts, the king, in an 
unusual manner, went himself to the house on the 2Sth of April, and 
declared through the lord-keeper “that he gave his word inviolably to main- 
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tain the Magna Charta, and all the confirmations of it, as well as all the 
rights of the people, and to govern according to the laws. In this royal word 
and promise they would find as much security as in any law, and he 
requested them to be satisfied with it.” 


However satisfactory this promise appeared, it contained nothing that was 
not already comprised in the coronation oath, which had not prevented all 
abuses. The principal object was to remove doubts and abuses by precise 
legal enactments that the interpretation and application might not depend on 
personal goodness or arbitary will. 


In the debates upon the royal message, which began on the 2nd of May, 
different opinions were expressed with increased warmth. Some said, “We 
have already laws enough, and it is sufficient if they are executed.” Others 
exclaimed, ” Our liberties have been more violated within a short time than 
in two centuries preceding.” “The king’s goodness,” said Wentworth, “is 
sufficient for the moment, but affords no security for the future.” At length, 
after the house had decided, the speaker made an address to the king on the 
5th of May. It was in terms polite, grateful and full of confidence: “Only in 
consequence of much experience the house ventured to request that the king 
would suffer his promise to be reduced to the form of a bill, and would then 
confirm it, in which it was by no means intended to overthrow the ancient 
laws or to limit the king’s power, but only more clearly to fix those laws 
and the mode of their execution.” 


The king hereupon replied through the lord-keeper: ” That he had expected 
an answer by deeds, not a delay by words. In every explanation of the laws 
he hazarded a limitation of his rights, and wherefore all this, if they 


expressed their assurance that they trusted his word ? He would confirm 
Magna Charta and the laws connected with it, but exhorted them to do 
quickly what they intended to do, as his resolution speedily to dissolve them 
was known to them.” 


In the debates in the house on the following day, the secretary, Cooke, again 
observed, ” That the king’s word, in fact, bound him more than a law, for it 
also engaged his affection, his judgment, and his honour.” The great lawyer. 
Sir Edward Coke, was of a different opinion, and said: “General promises 
are not sufficient for the removal of special grievances. A verbal declaration 
is, in the parliamentary sense, not the word of the king, and messages from 
him cannot determine the nature of our proceedings and the rights of 
parliament. I have no distrust of the king’s word, but let him declare it in the 
legal manner, that all succeeding kings may be bound by it. Let us therefore 
state our wishes in a petition of right which the king may then confirm, and 
thereby show confidence in the parliamentary sense of the term.” 


THE PETITION OF RIGHT (1628 A. D.) 


This was accordingly done, Sir Edward Coke taking the lead. The petition 
of right was sent to the house of lords on the 8th of May, and on the 12th it 
received a letter from the king in which he endeavoured to prove how much 
he had hitherto yielded, and again offered to confirm the old laws. 


The validity of these, however, was so clearly understood that a new 
confirmation of them seemed scarcely necessary, and the house was least of 
all disposed to be restrained from all further improvement of the legislation. 
Though the lords were far from rejecting the petition of right, they made an 
addition to it which gave occasion to new and long debates in the lower 
house. 
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It was to this effect : they would leave entire the sovereign power with 
which the king was intrusted for the protection, safety, and happiness of his 
people. PjTn declared upon this that he knew very well how the word 
sovereign might be applied to the person of the king, but not to his 
authority. Sir Edward Coke said, “This addition destroys the whole bill.” 
The expression, too, was quite unusual, and appeared to place the power of 
the king above all laws. Sir Thimas Wentworth added, ” If this addition is 
adopted, matters will be worse than they were before.” The most singular 
arguments were adduced in favour of this addition ; for instance, that 
otherwise the children of Irish rebels could not have been confined in the 
Tower for life. Still more must we be surprised that Sir Edward Coke 
observed on this occasion, that this had been for the benefit of the children 
so confined, for otherwise they would have become Catholics. Thus the 
most zealous friends of civil liberty often conducted themselves in those 
times as the bitterest enemies of religious liberty. 


After the debates were concluded, Mr. Glanville explained the views and 
motives of the lower house to the house of lords, and induced the lords 
unanimously to withdraw their addition, and the petition of right received 
the assent of both houses. The following is the substance of it : 


(1) No taxes, loans, benevolences, etc., shall be ordered and levied without 
the consent of parliament. 


(2) Xo person shall be arrested, condemned, or deprived of his property, 
without the allegation of the reasons, according to the laws of the land and 
by judgment of his peers. 


(3) Soldiers shall not be arbitrarily billeted on the citizens, contrary to the 
laws, and no citizen shall be tried and punished by martial law. 


(4) No one may interrupt or suspend the course of the laws in indi'idual 
cases, or create extraordinary courts of justice. 


After some further attempts of the king entirely to prevent this bill had 
failed, it was presented to him on the 2nd of June, 1628, and he answered: ” 
It is my will that justice be administered according to the laws and customs 
of the kingdom, and that my subjects have no ground to complain of a 


violation of their true liberties, to the preservation of which I feel myself in 
my conscience as much bound as to the maintenance of my prerogatives.” 
This answer did not advance the business in any manner, because it was not 
in a parliamentary form, by which a bill Is converted into a law. Meantime, 
impatient at the complaints which were made on this occasion in the lower 
house, the king ordered them not to discuss things which hnplied or might 
lead to reproaches against him, his govenmient, or the officers of state, but 
to terminate their business without delay, it being his intention to dissolve 
the parliament on the 11th of June. 


This conmiand, which fixed an arbitrary limit to the proceedings of 
parliament, or appeared to reduce them to mere passive grants of money, 
excited so much astonishment and such deep-feU grief that it was a long 
time before anyone ventured to break .silence. At length John Eliot said : ” 
Our sins nmst be very great, for with what zeal and what affection have we 
endeavoured to gain the heart of the king. False reports must have drawn 
upon us this mark of his displeasure.” 


At this moment, just as Eliot was going to enter into a more particular 
discussion of the conduct of the ministers, Allen, the speaker, very 
unexpectedly declared that he had orders to interrupt everyone who should 
speak unfavourably of persons in the king’s service. On which Dudley 
Digges exclaimed, “If we are not to speak of such things in parliament, we 
had better go home than remain nuite and idle here.” Nathaniel Rich said, 
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“We must not be silent, for we might indeed thereby save ourselves, but 
plunge the king and state into ruin. We must, together with the lords, 
present our remonstrance to the king.” “The king,” continued Kirton, “is as 
good a king as ever was, but the enemies of the state have prevailed with 
him, to extirpate whom, it is to be hoped, there will be no want of hearts, 
arms, and swords.” ^ “It is not the king,” said Coke, “who forbids us to 
discuss the affairs of state, but the duke of Buckingham.” 


Hereupon it was resolved that no member of parliament had lost sight of the 
respect which was due to the king. But before the further discussions, which 
were chiefly directed against Buckingham, were terminated, a royal order 
came for both houses to adjourn immediately. A subsequent very 


vague declaration of Charles was the less calculated to satisfy the house of 
commons, because it had received news of the raising of troops in foreign 
parts. Charles and his favourite at length thought that, not entirely to lose 
the supplies, and to prevent an accusation of the duke, the refusal hitherto 
made should be revoked. 


On the 8th of June, after a new representation from the commons, the king 
called both houses, and said : ” My former answer was so maturely weighed 
and approved by so many prudent persons that I could by no means 
conjecture it would not satisfy you. To avoid, however, every equivocal 
interpretation, and to show you that I have no reservation, I will satisfy you 
with respect to the words as well as the substance.” 


After the bill had been again read the king gave his sanction by the 
customary and legal form, soit fait comme il est desire. He then added : ” 
This sanction contains no more than I meant to give by the preceding , for it 
was intended to include in it all your liberties, as, according to your own 
assurance, you neither can nor will abridge my prerogatives. My principle is 
that the liberties of a people always strengthen the rights of a king, and that 
the latter are chiefly intended to defend the former. You now see how ready 
I have always been to fulfil your wishes ; on my side I have done what 
depends on me, and if the parliament should notwithstanding not end 
happily, it will be your fault, and not mine.” 


As a proof of its unmixed joy and gratitude, the house of commons granted 


on the 12th of June, without reserve, the five subsidies previously voted, 
and 


Costume in the Time op Charles I OF England 


[‘ Then was presented a scene such as the tame patriotism of modem times 
may have difficulty in comprehending. Mr. Alured thus describes it in a 
letter quoted by Rushworth : n “Sir Robert Phillips of Somersetshire spake, 
and mingled his words with weeping. Mr. Pym did the like. Sir Edward 
Coke, overcome with passion, seeing the desolation likely to ensue, was 
forced to sit down when he began to speak, by the abundance of tears.” The 
speaker begged to retire; and the house went into committee. Then Coke 
rose, and, with a solemnity befitting his advanced age, denounced the duke 
of Buckingham as the author and cause of all the miseries of the country. 
There was something in that passion of tears against which the habitual 
obstinacy of Charles could not contend. — Knight. / ] 
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the king thought that now all was ended on both sides, and that no motive 
for further deliberation and resolutions remained. The commons, on the 
other hand, were convinced that it was not sufficient theoretically to lay- 
down certain principles and confirm privileges, but that it was their right 
and duty to make practical use of them, and to proceed to particulars (unless 
all they had done were to be in vain) and examine what abuses in the 
administration might be redressed. By doing this they would equally consult 
the advantage and honour of the king and that of his subjects. 


Accordingly the prosecution of Mainwaring for the above-mentioned ser- 
mon w^as continued before the upper house, and he was sentenced to be 
excluded forever from all offices in the church, to pay a fine of £1,000, to 
make a recantation and apology, to remain in prison at the pleasure of the 
house, and his sermon to be seized and burned. In the order issued by the 
king for the execution of the last resolution it was said, to take away all 
occasion and pretext for scandal and offence, Mainwaring’s sermon should 
henceforward be neither printed nor sold, but given up ; for though he had 
meant well, yet through ignorance of the laws he had drawn upon himself 
the censure of parliament and the condemnation of his book. 


A Representation to the king was more important and comprehensive, in 
which the house of commons stated its grievances. They related to the 
arrogance and influence of the Roman Catholics, to the too great force of 
the standing army, the raising of recruits in foreign countries, the levying of 
taxes not voted, the conduct of the war and of foreign affairs, the decay of 
the fortresses, the decline of trade, and the excessive and pernicious 
influence of the duke of Buckingham. The king, displeased at this 
Representation, answered that though he saw that they understood less of 
all these things than he did himself, he would, however, take the contents of 
their Representation into his consideration. He also persisted in saying that 
he took everything upon himself that had been done by Buckingham and 
the other ministers ; they were innocent, for they had in all cases acted by 
his orders. 


The house of commons, not moved by these observations, which did the 
greatest harm to the king himself, requested him to recall a proposal of the 
3rd of February, 1628, respecting the levying of the excise, because it was 
inconsistent with the rights of the parliament and with the Petition of Right. 
In the same spirit and for the same reasons, the house remonstrated against 
the duties of tonnage and poundage which had not been granted by 
parliament. 


The king, who saw in all this only pernicious innovations and unproper 
interference in his rights, summoned both the houses on the 26th of June, 
1628, and said in substance : ” My lords and gentlemen, it may appear 
strange that I put an end to this session before the passing of many bills. I 
will therefore, though I am accountable for my actions to God alone, 
acquaint you with the motives of my conduct. All know that the house of 
commons lately presented a remonstrance to me, the propriety of which 
every person may judge of, and the value of which I will not here examine, 
as I am convinced that no wise man can approve it. I have since had 
positive information that a second remonstrance is preparing to deprive me 
of tonnage and poundage (one of the principal resources of the crown) 
under the pretext that I had renounced it by confirming the Petition of 
Right. This is so much to my disadvantage that I am compelled to close this 
sitting some hours sooner than I intended, for I am not inclined to receive 
any representation to which I must give a harsh answer. 


but the Losses evident ; for which Reason the Scythians would not tarry till 
the King came up to them, since the Enemy had so much rich Booty about 
them, but would make hast to seize it for their own use. This was no sooner 
said, but put in Execution ; but the King hearing with what speed they 
advanced towards him, betakes himself to flight, and leaving his Army and 
all his Military provisions behind him, retires in great Fear to his own 
Kingdom. The Morrasses hindered the Scythians from making a Descent 
into Egypt; however, in their return from thence they conquered Asia 
imposing a gentle Tribute upon the Inhabitants, rather as an 
Acknowledgment of their Title than Reward of Victory. Having sjjent 
fifteen Years in the reducing of Asia, they are recall’d Home by the 
importunity of their Wives, who despatched Messengers on purpose to 
acquaint them, that unless they speedily return’d, they would have recourse 
to their Neighbours for Issue, and that it should never happen thro’ the Fault 
of the Women, that the Scythian Race should be extinct. Thus Asia became 
tributary to them for the space of a Thousand five Hundred Years. Ninus, 
King of Assyria, put an end to the paying of this Tribute. 


But in this interval of time, two Youths of Royal Extraction, whose names 
were Hylinos and Scolopitos, being driven out of their Native Country by a 
Faction of the Nobility, carried vast Multitudes of young Men with them, 
and settled in Cappadocia near the River Thirmodon, and having possessed 
themselves by force of the Themiscyrean Plains, took up their Quarters 
there. Here they continu’d for several Years to ravage their Neighbours. At 
last by a Combination of the Natives, they were all cut to pieces in an 
Ambuscade. Their Wives finding so cruel a Loss as this added to their 
Banishment, take Arms and make a shift to defend their borders, by 
dislodging the Enemy first from thence, and afterwards carrying the War 
into his Country. They laid aside all Inclinations of Marrying with their 
Neighbours, calling it Servitude and not Matrimony, and what cannot 
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be paralleled in History, tliey encreased their Dominions, without the 
Alliance of Men, and afterwards in perfect defiance of them, defended their 
own Acquisitions. To prevent Envj’, lest some should seem to be happier 


“T did not grant my subjects any new liberties, but only confirmed the 
ancient ones. To show, however, the purity of my intentions, and that I 
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neither repent of what has been done, nor intend to deviate in any respect 
from my ])romise, I declare that such circumstances as those which 
formerly appeared to trench on your liberties and gave occasion to the 
Petition of Rights shall, on the word of a king, never again occur. But with 
respect to tonnage and poundage, I cannot do without it ; and you have no 
more power to take it from me than I have inclination to give it up. In 
conclusion, I command you all carefully to mark my words, as they contain 
the true sense and meaning of what I granted you in your Petition of Rights. 
This is addressed especially to you, the judges, because the interpretation of 
the laws belongs to you alone, under me ; for neither the lords nor the 
commons, nor both together (whatever new doctrines may be attempted to 
be set up), have any right whatever to pass or to interpret laws without my 
assent.” 


After this speech, which, by the king’s order, was entered in the journals of 
the house of commons, the speaker presented the bill of supply, observing 
that so large a sum had never before been granted in so short a time. It 
received, with some other bills, the royal assent; the parliament was then 
prorogued to the 20th of October, 1628, and afterwards to the 20th of 
January, 1629. 


While the speech of the king and the prorogation of the parliament were 
approved by only a few persons who thought that the right was on his side, 
others said that the remonstrance at which the king had taken offence was 
moderate in its form, and in its substance well founded : its object was b)’ 
no means to abridge his just rights, but to remove the causes of former 
injustice and to bring the administration into harmony with the Petition of 
Right. Nor is the question, whether the crown can do without certain 
revenues, or whether they shall be refused to it; but that, according to the 


express words of the Petition of Right, every tax must be granted by 
parliament. From this ancient and newly confirmed rule the king cannot 
make arbitrary exceptions, nor are vague words and promises sufficient 
when the formal consolidation of the law is in question. The parliament 
well know that it by no means possesses the legislative power without the 
king, but if the latter claims it for himself alone and the judges who depend 
upon him, this leads equally to the destruction of the due relation between 
him and the parliament, and to the establishment of an illegal, arbitrary 
authority. 


While the king hoped to make himself popular by measures against the 
Roman Catholics and Jesuits, and prohibitions of the sale of Mainwaring’s 
sermon, he, on the other hand, excited alarm by bestowing on the latter, in 
direct contradiction to the decision of the parliament, a rich living, and on 
Montagu, who entertained similar opinions, the bishopric of Chichester, and 
on the detested Laud the bishopric of London. He also caused the Petition 
of Right to be printed, at first only in a few copies, and then not with the 
legal parliamentary confirmation but in a mean and equivocal manner with 
the first answer, which was rejected by the house of commons and 
subsequently withdrawn by himself. 


The produce of the newly granted taxes was employed in equipping a fleet 
to succour the Protestants in La Rochelle.“ 


THE SIEGE OF LA ROCHELLE AND BUCKINGHAM’S 
ASSASSINATION (1628 A. D.) 


The war with France had assumed the aspect of a trial of strength between 
Buckingham and Richelieu. Without admitting the very questionable theory 
that they were rivals for the favour of Anne of Austria, there can be 
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no doubt that on either side there was more than ordinary poUtical hostility. 
The war has been called a duel between these two ministers. Never was 
duel fought with greater inequality. Buckingham’s highest praise was that of 
having such “endowments as made him very capable of being a great 
favourite to a great king.” This opinion which Clarendon‘ formed of him 
indicates very different qualities than those which are required in a minister 
to a great nation. This proud, insolent, voluptuous young man, whose ” 
inordinate appetite and passion,” according to the same authority, were the 
main cause of the national calamities, was to be matched against the most 
calculating and at the same time the boldest statesman of that age. It was the 
battle of a pigmy and a giant. 


Whilst Buckingham was wasting his soldiers by his gross mismanagement 
in the isle of Rhe, Richelieu was taking a comprehensive view of the 
position and resources of La Rochelle, and forming a plan for its reduction 
eminently characteristic of his genius. After Buckingham’s inglorious 
return, a second expedition had gone forth from Plymouth in the spring of 
1628, under the duke’s brother-in-law, the earl of Denbigh. Having looked 
at the French fleet in the harbour, he speedily came back to report what he 
had seen, after the exchange of a few harmless shots. On the 28th of May 
Charles wrote to the authorities of La Rochelle urging them to hold out to 
the last, and using these solemn words of assurance to fifteen thousand 
people, who saw famine slowly but surely approaching: ” Be assured that I 
will never abandon you, and that I will employ all the force of my kingdom 
for your deliverance.” A third fleet was equipped after parliament had 
granted the subsidies, and in spite of a remonstrance of the commons 
against the power of Buckingham and his abuse of that power, the duke was 
again to take the command. Had he sailed, the triumph of Richelieu over the 
man who had aspired to be his rival would have been complete. 


La Rochelle was wholly blockaded on the land side, but the port was open. 
An English fleet might come to the relief of the town, under better 
commanders than the rash Buckingham or the timid Denbigh. Richelieu had 
read in Quintus Curtius how Alexander the Great had subdued Tyre by 
carrying out a mole to interrupt the entrance to the harbour. He caused a 
great mound to be made fourteen hundred yards across, with a small tide- 
way, and it was nearly completed when a storm destroyed it. He was a man 


not to be discouraged by one failure, and he caused the work to be begun 
anew. The tacticians of the army laughed at the extravagant schemes of the 
priest whom the king had appointed their lieutenant-general. The cardinal 
persevered; the mole was formed; the fate of La Rochelle was certain. The 
English fleet might now come. It was getting in readiness to sail from 
Portsmouth. The great duke had arrived to take the command. That he 
would have fought to the death for the relief of the beleaguered Huguenots 
there can be no doubt. Not only was his pride engaged in the quarrel, but his 
future political existence depended upon the issue of this his last venture. 
He was not destined to fall before the superior genius of Richelieu. He 
perished by the tenpenny knife of an assassin. 


The duke had been at Portsmouth and its neighbourhood for several weeks. 
On the 23rd of August he was sitting at breakfast in a lower room of the 
house which he occupied in the town, and his coach was waiting at the door 
to convey him to the king, who was staying at a mansion at South-wick. 
The breakfast-room and the ante-chamber were filled with a crowd of 
attendants and officers, and amongst them passed in, unobserved, a short 
dark man, who, having looked upon the company, went back to the dimly 
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lighted lobby through which the duke would pass to the street. Buckingham 
stopped to speak to Sir Thomas Fryer, and the short man being behind 
stabbed the duke in his left side, leaving the knife in the body. The duke, 
exclaiming “The villain hath killed me!” drew out the knife, and, reeling 
against a chimney, fell down dead.^ 


The villain was John Felton, a younger brother of a Suffolk family. He had 
served as lieutenant in the expedition to Rhe ; had been disappointed oi 
some promotion; was, says Sir H. Wotton,’ “of a deep melancholy, silent, 
and gloomy constitution,” and, according to his own dying declaration, was 


moved to assassinate the duke as “an enemy to the public.” “In a bye- 
cutler’s shop on Tower Hill he bought a tenpenny knife, and the sheath 
thereof he sewed to the lining of his pocket, that he might at any moment 
draw forth the blade alone with one hand, for he had maimed the other.” In 
his hat was found a paper with the following writing: “That man in my 
opinion is cowardly and base, and deserveth neither the name of a 
gentleman nor a soldier, that is unwilling to sacrifice his life for the honour 
of God and the good of his king and country. Let no man commend for 
doing it, but rather discommend themselves ; for if God had not taken away 
their hearts for their sins, he had not gone so long unpunished. John 
Felton.” 


Felton was removed to the Tower of London ; was brought to trial on the 
27th of November; was sentenced upon his voluntary confession; and was 
executed on the 29th, acknowledging that he had been guilty of a great 
crime. Whilst in the Tower ” he was at one time there threatened by Sir 
Edward Sackville, earl of Dorset, that he should be forced upon the rack to 
confess who were privy with him and consenting to the duke’s death. ‘I 
have,’ said he, ‘already told the truth on that point, upon my salvation; and 
if I be further questioned by torture, I will accuse you, and you only, my 
lord of Dorset, to be of conspiracy with me.’ “/ 


If Buckingham had escaped the knife of the assassin he would perhaps have 
fallen by the axe of the executioner. The king, who lay at a private house in 
the neighbourhood of Portsmouth, received the announcement of this tragic 
event with a serenity of countenance which, in those who were 
unacquainted 
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P Buckingham was only thirty-six years old at the time of his death. | 
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with his character, excited a suspicion that he was not sorry to be freed from 
a minister so hateful to the majority of the nation. But Charles lamented his 
murdered favourite with real affection. If he mastered his feelings in public 
he indulged them with greater freedom in private; he carefully marked and 
remembered the conduct of all around him ; he took the widow and children 
of Buckingham under his special protection ; he paid his debts, amounting 
to sixty-one thousand pounds; he styled him the martyr of his sovereign, 
and ordered his remains to be deposited among the ashes of the illustrious 
dead in Westminster Abbey. P 


The king did what is the best thing to be done under any calamity — he 
tasked his faculties in active exertion. He applied himself to complete the 
equipment of the fleet that Buckingham was to have led to La Rochelle. 


In twelve days seventy vessels sailed from Portsmouth, and thirty more 
quickly followed. On the 15th of September the fleet was off the Isle of 
Rhe. The earl of Lindsey was the admiral. In the town of La Rochelle there 
was the most intense suffering from famine. The French army surrounded 
it. The great mole prevented any supply of necessaries from the sea. The 
English fleet coasted up and down without any fixed purpose. The spirit of 
national enterprise was gone. Lindsey looked upon the mole, and had no 
thought of breaking it down. He looked upon the French camp, and had no 
inclination to land his men for an attack. He sent a fire-ship or two into the 
port, and he discharged a few cannon. On the 18th of October La Rochelle 
was surrendered, in despair of receiving any help from the lukewarm or 
treacherous allies that had stimulated the Protestants to a desperate 
resistance to their persecutors. 


The horrors of this siege of fourteen months exceed most of the miseries 
recorded of beleaguered towns. Fifteen thousand persons died of hunger 
and disease. There was not a horse left alive in the town, for they had all 
been eaten. Cow-hides were a delicacy ; and when these were gone, and the 
supply of dogs and cats was exhausted, leather was in request, so that the 
household of the duchess of Rohan gladly devoured the animal covering of 
her coach. Lindsey took his fleet back to Portsmouth ; and probably even 
the courtiers might think that the commons would have some justice on 
their side if they repeated the words of their remonstrance of the last 
session, that the conduct of the war had ” extremely wasted that stock of 
honour that was left unto this kingdom, sometime terrible to all other 
nations, and now declining to contempt beneath the meanest.”/ 


VON RANKE S ESTIMATE OF BUCKINGHAM 


Of recent years nothing had surprised foreign visitors to England so greatly 
as the wide gulf between the administration and the people. On one side 
they saw the king, the favourite, and his partisans; on the other side 
everybody else. The king had lost much of his early popularity, but there 
was an absolute hatred of the despotism of the duke. In spite of this hatred 
and while the ground trembled beneath him he was planning magnificent 
schemes. He had dreamed of marrying his daughter to the electoral prince 
palatine, and possibly to give her higher rank bj’ conquering Jamaica and 
having himself declared an independent prince in the West Inclios. 


In any case he had determined to relieve La Rochelle. The condition of the 
navy promised success. He had increased it from fourteen thousand to 
twenty-two thousand tons. He wished to turn men’s hatred into admiration. 
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He said he wanted to atone for his youthful errors and follow new paths 
along the lines of ancient English policies, to bring back good tunes. The 
world’s destinies seemed to hang on his schemes; he had never seemed so 
full of strength and enthusiasm. At the crisis of his career he was struck 
down by a sudden and terrible death. England’s standing before the world 
was immeasurably degraded when La Rochelle fell to Richelieu. The 
schemes of Buckingham vanished utterly, the ideas of Richelieu became the 
basis of a new epoch in history. & 


THE REASSEMBLY AND DISSOLUTION OF THE THIRD 
PARLIAMENT, 1629 


On the 20th of January, 1629, the parliament was assembled. During the 
recess of six months there had been causes of discontent and irritation, 
besides the calamities of La Rochelle. Tonnage and poundage had been 
collected, as the king had threatened, without consent of parliament, and 
goods had been seized when merchants resisted the demand. The king now 
adopted a less lofty tone. He had enforced these dues, but he was willing to 
receive them in future by the gift of his people. The judges had decided 
against the merchants who had refused payment ; and the commons were 
not content to let the matter rest without some marked condemnation of the 
past violation not only of the ancient statutes, but of the recent Petition of 
jRight. The house was soon again in a controversial attitude, and the 
questions of civil liberty then became embittered by religious differences. 


There were now two distinct parties in the church, the Calvinistic and the 
Arminian, each taking different views of the doctrines of free will and 
necessity. The Arminian, or high-church party, the more powerful with the 
king, was proportionately weak in parliament. The great body of the 
commons were Puritans — the holders of opinions that had been gradually 
strengthening from the time when King James insulted their professors. 
These opinions had become allied with the cause of constitutional freedom ; 
for it was amongst the high-church party that the intemperate assertors of 
the divine right of kings were to be found. 


Laud, translated from the bishopric of Bath and Wells, had become bishop 
of London in 1628, and was in effect the primate ; for Archbishop Abbot, 
whose principles were not in accordance ^ith those of the court, had been 
suspended. Under Laud there had been ceremonial observances introduced 
mto the performance of divine worship, which were offensive to those who 
dreaded a revival of papacy in copes and candlesticks, prayers towards the 
east, and bowings to the altar. We know a little in the present day of the 
somewhat unchristian spirit engendered by differences about ceremonies ; 
but we cannot adequately comprehend the strong feelings of the 
Englishmen of the seventeenth century upon these points, unless we bring 
to the proper understanding of their struggles a candid and tolerant 
admission that they were men in earnest. It is an odious blemish upon the 
narrative of Hume, 9 that whenever he encounters a strong instance of 
religious zeal in the Puritans he exclaims “Hypocrisy!” It is an almost equal 
fault of other writers that they regard the desire, however ill-regulated, to 
invest the performance of religious rites with some of the decent order and 
even pomp of the earlier churches, as mere superstition anrl idol-worship. 


There was a man who made his first speech in the session of 1629 whom it 
was once the fashion to regard as the arch-hypocrite of his times — Hume 
calls him ” fanatical hypocrite.” He was described by Warwick »” as he 
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appeared in the same house eleven years afterwards as ” a gentleman very 
ordinarily apparelled, for it was a plain cloth suit, which seemed to have 
been made by an ill country tailor.” But this plain gentleman, with “his 
countenance swollen and reddish, his voice sharp and untunable,” had, 
according to the same observer, an “eloquence full of fervour,” It was 
Oliver Cromwell that attracted the attention of the “courtly young 
gentleman,” as Sir Philip Warwick terms himself, in 1640; and in 1629 he 
was disturbing the complacency of other courtly gentlemen, by a speech 
thus briefly reported : “That he had heard by relation from one Dr. Beard 
that Dr. Alabaster had preached flat popery at Paul’s Cross, and that the 


bishop of Winchester had commanded him, as his diocesan, he should 
preach nothing to the contrary. Mainwaring, so justly censured in this house 
for his sermons, was by the same bishop’s means preferred to a rich living. 
If these are the steps to church preferment, what are we to expect?” 


At present we need not enter into these theological complaints of the 
commons further than to indicate their nature by this speech. It was a 
declaration of opinion by one who, though new to public life in 1629, was 
connected with some of the great parliamentary leaders by family ties and 
private friendships, and was sent to parliament from Huntingdon, the town 
in which he dwelt, with the reputation of sagacity and energy in his local 
relations. The complaints thus briefly reported to be uttered by Cromwell at 
this time are to be found at much greater length in the speeches of more 
conspicuous members. 


Brief, but ominous, was the session./ The king ordered the commons to take 
the bill for tonnage and poundage into immediate consideration ; but the 
patriots demanded the precedence for grievances — the saints for religion. 
The last succeeded ; and it was resolved that the ” business of the king of 
this earth should give place to the business of the king of heaven.” In 
religion, danger was apprehended from two sources, papacy and 
Arminianism. Of the growth of papacy an alarming instance had recently 
appeared. Out of ten individuals arraigned on the charge of having received 
orders in the church of Rome, only one had been condemned, and even his 
execution had been respited.?” In order to defeat resolutions respecting 
religious matters, or against tax-collectors, who levied taxes which had not 
been voted, the king had recourse to a prorogation of the parliament, by 
which, however, those matters were delayed which he wished to have 
settled, and the reciprocal enmity was increased. 


VIOLENCE IN THE HOUSE; THE ARREST AND DEATH OF ELIOT 


When the speaker of the house of commons, on the 2nd of March, after a 
long interruption of the sittings declared that the king ordered a new 
adjournment till the 10th of March, some members answered, “That such a 
command could by no means be given to the house of commons, as an 


than the rest, they fairly killed all the Men that had tarried at Home, and 
revenged the Loss of their slain Husbands, by retaliating upon their 
Neighbours. When they had obtained Peace by their Arms, they copulated 
with the adjoyning Nations to keep up their Race and Name. 


They kill’d all their Male Children ; As for the Females they bred them 
uplike themselves not in Idleness, nor Spinning, but in Exercises of War, in 
Hunting and Riding ; and burnt off their right Paps, when Infants, that they 
might not hinder their Shooting, from whence they derived the Name of 
Amazons. They had two Queens, Marpesia and Lampedo, who being now 
considerable for their Wealth and Power, divided their Troops into two 
Bodies, carrying on War, and defending their Frontier by turns, and to 
procure the greater Authority to their Victories, they gave out that tliey were 
the Daughters of Mars. Tims having subdued the greatest part of Europe, 
thejr possess’d themselves of some Cities in Asia : After they had founded 
Ephesus, and several other Cities there, they sent part of their Army with a 
great Booty Home. The rest that tarried behind to secure their Acquisition 
in Asia, being attacked by the Barbarians, were all cut to pieces, together 
with their Queen Marpesia. Her Daughter Orithya succeeded her in the 
Kingdom, who besides her admirable Skill in Military Affairs, has made her 
name celebrated to all Ages, by preferring her Virginity. 


By her Gallantry, and Prowess the Amazons got such a reputation in the 
World, that the King, who set Hercules upon his twelve Labours, 
commanded him, as if it had been a thing utterly impossible to bring him 
the Armour of the Queen of Amazons. So he sail’d thither in nine Ships, 
several of the young Grecian Princes accompanying him in this Expedition, 
and invaded them unawares. At that time two Sisters jointly governed the 
Amazons ; Antiope and Orithya : But the latter was then engaged in Wars 
abroad ; so that when Hercules landed there was but a small Body of them 
with their Queen Antiope, who had not the least Apprehensions of an 
Hostile Invasion : By which means only a few that were alarmed in the 
Hurry could take Arms, and these gave a cheap and easy Victory to the 
Enemy. Many were slain and taken Prisoners. Amongst the rest the two 
Sisters of Antiope were made Captives, Menalippe by Hercules ; Hyppolite 
by Theseus. But Theseus obtaining her for his Reward, took her to Wife, 
and of her begot Hippolytus. Hercules after his Victory restored his Prisoner 


adjournment depended upon itself, but as soon as some necessary things 
were finished it would, however, comply.” Hereupon Sir John Eliot read a 
motion for a representation to the king upon tonnage and poundage, which 
the speaker, John Finch, in consequence of the king’s order, just received, 
would not suffer to be put to the vote, but was going to leave the chair. 


The moment, however, that he rose in order to withdraw. Holies [the son of 
the earl of Clare] and Valentine came forward, and the first said, ” By God, 
you shall sit still here till we please to close the debate! ” Edmunds, and 
some privy councillors, in vain endeavoured to release the speaker and to 
support his opinion. Many opposed, and Selden exclaimed, “It is very 
blamable 
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that the speaker, a servant of this house, refuses under any pretext to obey. 
If such obstinacy goes unpunished it will be considered as a precedent, and 
every speaker may, at any moment, interrupt the business of the house 
under the pretext of a royal order.” 


When Finch, notwithstanding this exhortation, refused, with entreaties and 
tears, to prolong the sitting, his relation and countryman, Peter Hayman, 
said: “This brings sorrow over our country and disgrace upon our family. 
For all evil, nay, our ruin, which may ensue, will appear one day as the 
consequence of your base conduct, and be spoken of only with indignation 
and contempt. If, however, the speaker persists in not doing his duty, he 
must be called to account ancl another chosen.” 


During this dispute Eliot had drawn up a protest which was read by Holies 
and adopted by the majority, though not without much noise and confusion. 
This remonstrance was in substance, ” That all who should seek to extend 
or to introduce Roman Catholicism, Arminianism, or other heretical 
doctrines, who should advise the levying of tonnage and poundage without 
consent of parliament, or who should collect or voluntarily pay these taxes, 


should be considered as an enemy to his country and a betrayer of the 
liberties of England.” 


Meantime the king, being informed of the agitation that had taken place, 
sent an officer again to order the prorogation in due form ; he, however, 
found the doors of the house locked, at which Charles was so incensed that 
he sent for the guard to force the entrance, but before it arrived the house 
had broken up. On the 10th of March the king went to the upper house, and 
when only a part of the house of commons had appeared at the bar, he 
addressed the lords as follows : ” I have never come here on a more 
disagreeable business, namely, to dissolve this parliament ; many will 
perhaps wonder why I did not give this commission to another, as it is a 
principle with kings to leave everything unpleasant to their ministers, and to 
take what is pleasing upon themselves. Considering, however, that justice is 
executed as much by the punishment of vice as by the recommendation and 
reward of virtue, I considered it necessary to come here to-day in person, to 
declare to you, my lords, and to all the world, that the disobedient conduct 
of the house of commons is the only cause for the dissolution of parliament. 
Those entirely misconceive me who believe that I lay equal blame on all the 
members of the house of commons, for I know among them as many dutiful 
and loyal subjects as any in the world, and am aware that there are only 
some vipers among them, who have deceived many but not infected all.” 


Immediately after the dissolution of parliament the king published very 
circumstantial declarations, in which he endeavoured to prove that the 
house of commons had, on many occasions, manifested ill-will, had excited 
unfounded suspicion, raised useless disputes, proposed injurious 
innovations, and sought to acquire reputation by setting the state in a flame, 
as Herostratus with the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. Conformably to this 
declaration, ten members of the house of commons were ordered to be 
arrested, and their effects to be put under seal, six days before the formal 
dissolution. Holies, Eliot, Hobart, and Hayman were first summoned before 
the privy coimcil. Eliot, being questioned respecting his language in the 
house, answered, “I am ready to account for my words and actions to the 
house of commons if it calls upon me to do so, but here I am only a private 
man, and need not answer for anything that I did as member of parliament.” 
Hobart spoke to the same effect, and added, ” I should like to know by what 


legal authority I can be examined here, as no power on earth ever has 
demanded, or has a right to demand, an account 
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of what is clone in parliament. However, I do not hesitate to confess that by 
the direction of the house I locked the door and put the key into my 
pocket.” 


The sentence of the court was that the accused should be fined from £500 to 
£2,000, and be imprisoned during the king’s pleasure, and not liberated till 
they should give security for their good behaviour, submit and acknowledge 
their fault. All the judges except one agreed in this sentence; some of the 
persons condemned were liberated after paying the fine and giving security; 
others died in prison because they could not, or would not, comply with the 
conditions. Eliot, being attacked by severe illness in consequence of the 
imhealthiness of the prison, wrote a petition to the king requesting 
permission to enjoy fresh air. The king, however, returned it, saying, “Not 
humble enough.” In all his sufferings Eliot ^ remained courageous, 
energetic, and imdaunted, and would rather suffer death than deny his 
opinions. He died on the 27th of November, 1632. <^ 


“But,” says Forster, “revenges there are which death cannot satisfy, and 
natures that will not drop their hatreds at the grave. The son desired to carry 
his father’s remains to Port Eliot, there to lie with those of his ancestors, 
and the king was addressed once more. The youth drew up a himible 
petition that his majesty would be pleased to permit the body of his father to 
be carried into Cornwall, to be buried there. Whereto was answered at the 
foot of the petition, ‘ Lett Sir John Eliot’s body be buried in the churche of 
that parish where he dyed.’ And so he was buried in the Tower. No stone 
marks the spot where he lies, but as long as freedom continues in England 
he will not be without a monument.” 


By these declarations and punishments Charles thought that he had gained 
all the unprejudiced, and frightened all the ill-disposed; but in truth these 
events were by no means judged of by all alike, and with the dif rentes of 
opinion were connected the most opposite wishes and hopes. The co’ irt 
party (which liked to be called the legal and conservative) said, in case p 
trliament will not give way, government must be carried on without it, and 
its dissolution brings relief from senseless zealots and presumptuous fools. 
At some future time, when the members and the people have become wise, 
it may be called together again or not ; for nobody has the power or the 
right to compel the king on this point; nay, if we inquire into the highest, the 
divine right, it knows nothing of parliaments, upper and lower houses, 
elections, and speakers, but simply orders the people to obey the 
magistrates. And not merely the clergy, but the judges, laid down the 
principle that the king can do no wrong, and the parliament could the less 
limit the king’s absolute rights, as he is the source of all right, and may, if it 
appears necessary, dispense with all laws. 


Those who took a different view of the subject answered : whether the king 
will have the power to govern without a parliament, the future will decide; 
but that he has no right to do so, is manifest from the clear letter of the laws 
and the custom of centuries. His rights are inviolable only if he 
acknowledges and performs his duty, and he is no less subject to the law 
than any other person. What the parliament politely called a petition of right 
became, by the royal sanction, a law binding all parties, and he who denies 
this very 


[‘ To Eliot belongs the plorv’ of beinp; the first to see plainly th.at Charles’ 
isolation was a fruitful seed of evil. It was for him to suffer as those suffer 
wlio see that which their fellows cannot see. Like the Swiss warrior, he had 
{gathered into his own bosom tlie snear-points of the adverse host. His 
countrymen would follow by-and-by through the breacli which he had 
made at the cost of his life -— Gahdinkk.*] 
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significantly indicates that still stronger guarantees against the arbitrary will 
of the king must be found. With respect to religion and eternal salvation, a 
foreign more than papal despotism can be still less tolerated than im- 
limitecl tyranny in the state ; lastly, it is quite absurd that officers who 
violate the plainest laws should be freed by a royal order from all 
responsibility. 


Meantime, very much depended upon the persons whom the king would 
employ, and how he would govern without a parliament. With respect to the 
former. Clarendon,’ a partisan of the court, says in substance: “The lord- 
keeper Coventry, a prudent, well-informed man, who never went beyond his 
sphere, sometimes censured as inactive because he would not assist in the 
innovations, the consequences of which he foresaw. The lord-treasurer 
Weston, not without talents, but immoderately ambitious, profuse, 
alternately too forward and too timid, without elevation of character and 
sentiment, and suspected of Catholicism, only not by the Roman Catholics 
themselves. The earl of Armidel, the possessor of many antiquities, a 
humourist, properly speaking ignorant, who in general cared very little 
about court and public affairs. The earl of Pembroke, able and esteemed, 
but devoted to all kinds of pleasures, especially to women. The earl of 
Carlisle, an experienced courtier, and well versed in foreign affairs, but a 
ho7i vivant, and prodigal in the extreme. The earl of Holland, pliant, and 
not to be depended upon. The earl of Montgomery, a good judge of dogs 
and horses.” 


STRAFFORD AND LAUD 


It is evident that all the men here named would not have been capable of 
directing the affairs of state even in tranquil times, much less at so critical a 
moment. In fact, two other men soon acquired more decided influence, 
namely, Thomas Wentworth, afterwards created earl of Strafford, and Laud, 
who had been raised to the see of Canterbury, after the death of Archbishop 
Abbot, in August, 1633. 


The first was a descendant of the Wentworths who had distinguished 
themselves in parliament in the reign of Elizabeth, and had himself 
advocated the rights of the people with energetic vehemence ; had 
supported to the utmost the Petition of Right, and suffered himself to be 
thrown into prison for refusing to contribute to the loan illegally imposed. 
Since that time (though not without the fault of the court) indications of 
more serious designs had appeared among the friends of the popular party, 
yet nothing had been done to cause a total change of opinions and 
principles. If, therefore, Strafford, following the honourable invitation of 
the king, had faithfully united with him, and acted with energy for the 
preservation of his rights, as well as those of the people, he would merit 
implicit praise. Instead of this he hurried to the opposite extreme, and 
thereby proved that his preceding actions rested on no solid foundation, or 
that he was one of those demagogues who, as is so often the case, are but 
tyrants in disguise. Whatever his defenders may say, it shows no 
consistency, no unity of principles and sentiments, for a man to suffer 
himself to be imprisoned to-day for not paying an unvoted loan, and to- 
morrow to assist in imprisoning others for refusing to pay the unvoted ship 
money. 


Strafford incontestably possessed great energy of mind and will ; from the 
moment he got the power into his hands he was disposed to make use of it, 
like the tyrants who sometimes appear in the history of the world, and are, 
not without reason, celebrated. But while he indiscriminately set aside all 
the demands of the age for the attainment of this egotistical object, and 
recognised 
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no law but his ot/ti will and that of the king, he in a great measure produced 
the evils which he desired to combat, and blindly plunged himself and his 
master into the same ruin. A truly great man would have mediated between 
the two parties in such a manner that they must in the end have 
acknowledged that their own safety was to be found in his guidance; 


whereas now, after passion is allayed, all may pity but none can wholly 
justify him. 


Laud acted with respect to the church in the same manner as Strafford La 
regard to the state. Both were of an equally vehement temper, but Strafford 
knew very well what was at stake, and yet invited the decisive conflict in 
too great confidence in his ovm powers. Laud, who was of a less 
comprehensive mind, could not at all conceive how any reasonable 
objection could be made to his ideas and intentions, and though he was 
himself most obstinate, looked upon all contradiction as criminal obstinacy. 
He undoubtedly gave his attention to the restoration of the churches, to the 
appointment of able clergymen, the promotion of learning, and was in his 
personal concerns well-meanmg and blameless. But all these good qualities 
disappeared when he attempted and was called upon to govern, and yet 
imderstood nothmg of the times and of the state, and looked at the church in 
a wholly partial and on that account more tyrannical point of view.’ ^ 


HALLAM S REVIEW OF THE THIRD PARLIAMENT 


There seems on the whole to be very little ground for censure in the 
proceedings of this illustrious parliament. I admit that if we believe Charles 
I to have been a gentle and beneficent monarch, incapable of harbouring 
any design against the liberties of his people, or those who stood forward in 
defence of their privileges, wise in the choice of his councillors, and patient 
in listening to them, the commons may seem to have carried their 
opposition to an unreasonable length. But if he had shown himself 
possessed with such notions of his own prerogative, no matter how derived, 
as could bear no effective control from fixed law, or from the nation’s 
representatives ; if he was hasty and violent in temper, yet stooping to low 
arts of equivocation and insincerity ; whatever might be his estimable 
qualities in other respects, they could act, in the main, not otherwise than by 
endeavouring to keep him in the power of parliament, lest his power should 
make parliament but a name. 


Every popular assembly truly zealous in a great cause will display more 
heat and passion than cool-blooded men after the lapse of centuries may 


wholly approve. But so far were they from encroaching, as our Tory writers 
pretend, on the just powers of a limited monarch that they do not appear to 
have conceived, they at least never hinted at, the securities without which 
all they had obtained or attempted would become ineffectual. No one 
member of that house in the utmost warmth of debate is recorded to have 
suggested the abolition of the court of Star Chamber, or any provision for 
the periodical meeting of parliament. 


Though such remedies for the greatest abuses wore in reality consonant to 
the actual unrepealed law of the land, yet, as they im])liod, in the 
ai)prehension of the generality, a retrenchment of the king’s prerogative, 
they had not yet become familiar to their hopes. In asserting the illegality of 
arbitrary detention, of compulsory loans, of tonnage and poundage levied 
without consent of parliament, they stood in defence of positive rights won 
by their fathers, the prescriptive inheritance of Englishmen. Twelve years 
more of repeated aggressions taught the Long Parliament what a few 
Sagacious men might 
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His majesty’s pleasure was shown in a great many ways besides turning the 
dungeon key on a parliamentary opponent. He made Wentworth, who was 
now ennobled, president of the court of York, and never had so much talent 
been applied to the subjugation of a people as the new-made viscount 
displayed in his council of the north The excesses of the Star Chamber were 
exceeded by the new Institution, and it was perceived that Charles had 
found another Buckingham, with all the baser qualities of that contemptible 
favourite ennobled almost into virtues; the rashness of unreasoning vanity 
into the calculating courage of a statesman; the degrading devotion to the 
king into a sentiment of loyalty and affection; and men recognised in the 
new director of the royal conduct not the arrogance and frivolity of the late 
adviser, but a calm and severe dignity of demeanour. A counterpart of 
Wentworth, but with all his attributes dwarfed and vulgari.sed, was found in 
William Laud. To these two Charles committed the helm — an impetuous 
renegade who hated the principles he had deserted, and a bigoted 
ecclesiastic who placed equal faith in the efficacy of forms and ceremonies 
and the truth of dreams. — James White.” 


Lord Clarendon, c in a passage that has been more than once quoted to 
show how happy a people may be under an absolute government, says that 
after the dissolution of Charles’ third parliament ” there quickly follov/ed so 
excellent a composure through the whole kingdom that the like peace and 
plenty and universal tranquillity for ten years was never enjoyed by any 
nation.” The great historian, with something like impartiality, then proceeds 
to detail the exactions and abuses of these ten years. The imposition of 
duties which the parliament refused to grant; vast sums extorted from “all 
persons of reasonable condition upon the law of knighthood” — that is, 
fines for refusing knighthood; monopolies which had been abolished 
renewed; 
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new projects of the same sort, “many scandalous, all very grievous,” set on 
foot ; the old forest laws revived, under which great fines were imposed ; 
the writ of ship-money framed, “for an everlasting supply on all occasions” 
; the jurisdictions of the council-table and the Star Chamber enlarged to a 
vast extent, “and being the same persons in several rooms, grew both courts 
of law to determine right, and courts of revenue to bring money into the 
treasury” ; proclamations enjoining what was not enjoined by law, and 
prohibiting that which was not prohibited, ” so that any disrespect to any 
acts of state or to the persons of statesmen was in no time more penal”; and 
lastly, the abuse of justice at its fountain-head in the enforcement of 
arbitrary acts of power by the corruption of the judges. This is the catalogue 
of grievances presented by the eulogist of King Charles — a strange 
commentary upon his representation of “the excellent composure through 
the whole kingdom” during these years of unmitigated despotism. 


There is, however, a far more imscrupulous defender of arbitrary power 
than Clarendon. It required something beyond common effrontery in 
Hume,‘ after he had noticed the oppressive levies of money, the 
monopolies, the heavy fines and brutal punishments of the Star Chamber, 
the iniquities of the courts of law, to write thus: “The grievances under 
which the English laboured, when considered in themselves without regard 
to the constitution, scarcely deserve the name ; nor were they either 
burdensome on the people’s properties, or any way shocking to the natural 
humanity of mankind.” Had this been true instead of being distinctly 
opposed to truth, it would have been perfectly impossible for any amount of 
prosperity amongst the people — “vhich prosperity really depended upon 
their own industrious energies — to make “the so excellent a composure” a 
real symptom that they had agreed to renounce what Clarendon calls ” those 


Menalippe to her Sister, and received the Queen’s Armour as his 
Recompence. Thus hav-ing performed what he was commanded, he 
returned back to the King. 


But Orithya, so soon as she understood that War had been made upon her 
Sister, and that the Prince of the Athenians was chiefly concerned in it, 
persuades her Companions to revenge this Affront, telling them that they 
had in vain conquered Pontus and Asia, if they lay thus exposed, not so 
much to the Wars as the Rapines of the Grecians. Then she desired Sagillus 
King of Scythia to assist her with some Forces representing to him that they 
were of Scythian Extraction, the Loss of their Husbands, the necessity of 
their taking Arms, and the Reasons of the War ; Lastly, that to their Bravery 
it was owing that the Scythian Women were not inferiour to the Men. This 
Prince, touch’d with the Glory of his own Nation, sent his Son Panasagorus 
with a great Body of Horse to her assistance, but a Quarrel happening 
between them before the Battle, they were deserted by their Auxiliaries, and 
soon overcome by the Athenians. However they took Sanctuary 
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in the Camp of their late Allies, by whose Protection, other Nations not 
daring to meddle with them, they returned safe to their own Country. 


After Orithya, Penthesilea reign’d, who signalized herself by several gallant 
Actions in the Trojan War, whom she assisted against the Grecians : But 
being slain at last, and her Army quite destroyed, some few which tarried at 
Home, defending themselves with much ado from the Insults of their 
Neighbours, continued till the time of Alexander the Great. Minithya or 
Thalestris was then their Queen, who lay with Alexander thii-teen Nights 
successively, in order to have Issue by him, and then returned to her 
Kingdom, where she dy’d, and with her the whole Name of the Amazons. 


But tlie Scythians in their Third Expedition into Asia, having been absent 
eight Years from their Wives and Children, were received on their return by 
a War with their own Slaves. For their Wives, weary of expecting their 
coming so long, and imagining that they were not detained by the War, but 


foundations of right by which men valued their security” — to accept 
Slavery in the place of freedom. 


Wisely has it been said by De Tocqueville, ” in the long run freedom ever 
brings, to those who know how to keep it, ease, comfort, and often wealth; 
but there are times in which it disturbs for a season the possession of these 
blessings ; there are other times when despotism alone can confer the 
ephemeral enjoyment of them. The men who prize freedom only for such 
things as these, are not men who ever long preserved it.” The men who 
lived in England in that fourth decade of the seventeenth century were not 
seduced from their allegiance to freedom by the vaunted “peace and plenty” 
of arbitrary power. Nor did their subsequent awful manifestation of their 
love of freedom suddenly arise out of their impatience of evil government. 
“The}” were native and to the manner born.” They did not prize freedom 
solely because, having from very early tunes enjoyed a larger share of it 
than other nations, they had found in its enjoyment a larger share than other 
nations of material blessings. They clung to freedom — to borrow the 
words of De Tocqueville — for “its native charms independent of its gifts; 
the pleasure of speaking, acting, and breathing without restraint, under no 
master but God and the law.” 


There has been a battle between the crown and the parliament, and the 
crown keeps the field. There is not the slightest indication of any other 
collective resistance. The camp of the people is broken up, and there will be 
no irregular warfare. The timid amongst the Puritans are in despair. The day 
of the dissolution, with them, was, said D’Ewes,/ “the most gloomy, sad, 
and dismal day for England that happened in five hundred years last past.” 
A great branch had indeed been lopped off the tree of liberty, but there 
stood the old gnarled trunk, and “the splitting wind” could not bend it or 
disturb its roots. “Be a king,” said Henrietta Maria to Charles, “like 
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the king of France.” There were some barriers to be removed, besides that 
of a parhament, before that wish could be accomplished. France and 
England were essentiaUy unlike in the whole construction of the machine 
of government. The local franchises dependent upon general political 
freedom constituted a powerful barrier against the disposition of an 
English king to govern like a king of France. The English had been trained, 
from the very earliest times, to manage their own affairs. The principle of 
local association was the familiar condition of an Englishman’s existence. 
Parochial vestries, trade guilds, municipal corporations, were the life of the 
whole social body. 


Though parliaments had been suspended by Charles, these remained in their 
original vigour and perhaps in a more intense activity. This existence of 
administrative bodies throughout the kingdom rendered it impossible for 
any amount of absolute power to effect more than a very partial suppression 
of liberty of speech and action. The proceedings of the guilds and 
corporations were conducted with the strict order of the highest deliberative 
assemblies. The entire machinery of representative administration called 
them together and regulated their debates. There was no parliament at 
Westminster from 1629 to 1640; but there was a parliament in Guildhall. 
There was the elective principle in full force. There, the lower house 
discussed every matter of its franchises with perfect freedom. There was an 
upper house to which the lower house presented its bills, and with their 
mutual concurrence they passed into acts. Could this vital representation of 
two or three hundred thousand inhabitants of London be in daily use, and 
the higher representation of all England be ultimately put down by the will 
of the king? To be as a king of France, Charles must have swept away every 
local franchise, and have governed by one wide-embracing centralisation. 
That was absolutely impossible in England, fl’ 


The relations of England with foreign powers had constantly decreased in 
importance since the death of Elizabeth. It was neither dangerous as an 
enemy nor important as a friend. If the king intended to govern without a 
parliament he must above all things put an end to the useless wars which 
were prosecuted with little vigour. Accordingly peace was concluded with 
France [by the Treaty of Susa] in May, 1629, and with Spain [by the Treaty 


of Madrid] in November, 1630, with less difficulty because Charles gave up 
the original purposes for which he had begun the wars.’ 


One public effort was made for the cause of Protestant liberty in Europe by 
sending a small force to the aid of Gustavus Adolphus. But this aid was not 
given in an open and manly way, or for the assertion of a great principle. It 
was pretended that the force was raised in Scotland as a private undertaking 
of the marquis of Hamilton. It was ill-equipped, insufficiently provided with 
provisions, and, says Whitelocke,4 “mouldered away in a short time,” 
without rendering any service to the Protestant cause in Germany. In truth 
there was no real affection for the Protestant cause. The majority of the 
foreign Protestants were regarded by the government, now closely allied 
with the dominant party in the church, with dislike and distrust. The 
doctrines of Geneva had become more offensive than the doctrines of 
Rome. 


Charles gave them preferments. The foreign Protestants wore fighting, for 
the most part, for civil as well as religious liberty, and thus they found no 
real support among the rulers of England. Gustavus Adolphus went his own 
way to uphold the Reformation. Charles entered into a secret treaty with 
Spain for the subjugation of the seven united provinces, which, after better 
consideration, he declined to ratify.? 
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This by no means put an end to his pecuniary embarrassments. As he was, 
however, convinced that he possessed the right of levying the taxes required 
for necessary expenses, as he had before told the parliament that if it longer 
delayed to employ its apparent right of granting money the farce would be 
ended, he now proceeded in the course which he had before entered, and 
found in his comicillors, whose sentiments were as despotic as his own, 
willing instruments for his new resolutions. 


Without any regard, therefore, to the Petition of Right, which was directly 
opposed to such measures, tonnage and poundage were levied, a tax on 
soap, salt, candles, wine, leather, coals, etc., imposed, and the custom-house 
officers ordered even to search houses for goods which had not paid the 
duty. Each county was called upon, by an order of the privy council, to raise 
a certain sum for the subsistence of the troops, and the intolerant laws 
against the Roman Catholics were suspended, not from a Christian feeling, 
but for payment in money. Besides this, innumerable monopolies were 
renewed; the holders of cro^vn lands compelled to pay large sums under the 
pretext that their titles were defective; money extorted on the strength of a 
law which never had been applied, from those who had for several years 
past settled in London ; the nobility were ordered under heavy penalties to 
leave the capital, and the ancient forest laws enforced. 


Whoever, appealing to the laws, refused to allow legal validity to new 
ordinances was severely punished, and such extensive jurisdiction given to 
the Star Chamber, the court of High Commission, and other extraordinary 
tribunals, that the usual administration of justice, in many respects, almost 
entirely ceased. The Star Chamber, in particular, which formerly had often 
protected the low against the powerful, had drawn upon itself the greatest 
odium by the tyrannical spirit of the judges and the gain which indirectly 
accrued to them. Thus, for the alleged unjust possession of royal forest 
lands, some individuals were fined as much as £20,000 sterling. 


SHIP-MONEY AND HAMPDEN’s RESISTANCE (1630 A.D.) 


The most general complaints, however, arose when the king, for the 
purpose of equipping a fleet, as it was said, ordered ship-money to be paid 
through the whole kingdom. In justification of this measure it was stated, 
among other grounds, that according to ancient documents discovered in the 
Tower such a tax had been imposed by the kings as far back as the time of 
the Danish invasions of England. [It was thence called the Dane-gelt.] But a 
reference to so ancient and obsolete a practice could the less avail at the 
moment, because it appeared that since the time of Henry V a new grant of 
ship-money had been regularly made to every king, and only for his own 
life. As there was no obligation, no compulsory duty to pay the tax, and 
James I and Charles had arbitrarily increased the amount, Charles’ first 


parliament wished to grant that tax, like most of the others, for one year 
only; but the bill did not pass the house of lords. Charles from that time 
levied ship-money without a grant, by his own authority, and when the 
house of commons was ready to remonstrate against this it was prorogued, 
as we have already mentioned, on the 26th of June, 1628. 


In order, however, to put an end to the objections and complaints on the 
propriety and legality of ship-money, Charles proposed the question to the 
judges of the Star Chamber, who answered : ” When the general good and 
the security of the kingdom are at stake, and the whole kingdom in danger, 
your 
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majesty may command all your subjects to furnish a certain number of 
ships, with anmiunition and provisions, and compel all who refuse to obey. 
Your majesty alone, too, has to decide whether such danger exists, and 
when and how it is to be averted.” This decision of the judges was 
everywhere published,’ and adopted by the authorities as the standard of 
their conduct. * 


The comities on the seaside complied with a good grace. It would have 
been against established custom if they had refused to provide vessels for 
the defence of the shore, and they compounded for the sums at which they 
were assessed, instead of furnishing the actual ships. But the inland counties 
had never been subject to this impost. They had defended the land with 
archers and horsemen, and the men of Warwickshire, Oxford, or 
Buckingham had never seen a ship. The collectors, however, went their 
rounds. When they came to the village of Great Kimble in Bucking- 
hamshire, they discovered that the whole population, two squires, twenty- 
nine yeomen, clerk of the vestry, beadles, bellman, and all, had refused to 
advance a farthing, and had written a protest to this effect, signed with their 
names. The first name to this document w^as one which afterwards grew 
very great in England. It was John Hampden, Esquire, of Hampden Manor 


and many other noble domains near the Chiltern Hills; a man to whom the 
one pound eleven and sixpence, at which he was assessed, was of no 
consequence, but to whom the arbitrary exaction of the odd sixpence was of 
very great consequence indeed. 


The judges, we are to remember, were either promoted for political 
subserviency or had bought their places. They were removable by the king, 
and considered that in representing the majesty of the law they were to 
attend principally to the personal interests of their master. All England was 
anxiously on the watch for news of the decision. When it became known 
that two members of the bench had protested against the verdict which 
condemned Hampden and established the validity of the hated impost, the 
adverse decision was attributed to the servility of the majority, and justice 
and law were believed to have prompted the virtuous pair. But the victory 
was ostensibly with the court, and Wentworth and Laud were more resolved 
on their avowed policy of “thorough” than before. 


John Hampden 


(1594-1643) 


[‘ Richard Chambers, who had bravely resisted the illegal levy upon his 
merchandise, wa-; apain imprisoned because he declined to pay his 
assessment of ship-money. When the case was taken into the courts at 
Westminster, one of tha judfjes refused to hear counsel, and said there was a 
rule of law and a nile of government, and that many tilings wiiicli could not 
be done by the first rule might be done by the other. It is to such tliat 
Clarendon c alludes when he says “the damage and mischief cannot be 
expressed tliat tiie crown and state sustained by the deserA’ed reproach and 
infamy that attended the judges, by being made use of in this and like acts 
of power; there being no possil)ility to preserve the dignity, reverence, and 
estimation of the laws themselves but by the integrity and iiuiocency of the 


judges.’ Vaughan; notes that “Chambers does not deserve less of his 
country than Hampden.” 
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There was nothing now to hinder their wildest schemes. The judges had 
proclahned the legal fact that this was an absolute mona^ch3^ “The law was 
only a servant of the king.” “You cannot have a king without those royal 
rights, no, not by act of parliament. ” ” Acts of parliament cannot hinder a 
king from commanding the subjects, their persons and goods, and, I say, 
their money too. No acts of parliament can make any difference.” Such was 
the chorus of falsehood and adulation sung by ten out of the twelve judges 
of England.“ 


In the words of Gneist,/ “The disloyal treatment of the office of judge, 
which was common to all the Stuarts, was first made evident through the 
ship-money. The dismissal of the lord chief justice Sir Edward Coke on 
political grounds had already occurred under James I, by whom a shameless 
system of the sale of judgeships was introduced, which shattered the 
honourable repute gained by the courts of law under the Tudors. Under 
Charles I this filling up of appointments became a political contrivance.” « 


The whole nation felt what an infinitely important question was involved in 
this apparently trifling suit, and the great majority took part with the 
accused. In fact every unprejudiced person must still agree in this view of 
the case, for only one thing was proved by the court party and granted by its 
opponents, namely, that the king is the head of the state, and as such has the 
right, in a moment of sudden and extreme danger, to adopt every means for 
the security of the kingdom. In this correct sense Eli’zabeth acted in 1588 
and met with universal approbation, but on the present occasion there was 
no imminent or great clanger, and the palpable object was merely to 
establish a right in the king to lev’ taxes independently of parliament. But 
such a right had not only been abolished by law before the time of the 


Stuarts and Tudors, but had lately been again most clearly annulled by the 
Petition of Right. 


THE TYRANNY OF LAUD 


The church presented a counterpart to this confusion in the affairs of the 
State ; the prevailing Episcopal system stigmatised on the one hand 
Catholicism as superstitious and tyrannical, on the other, the Reformed and 
Puritans as arbitrary and anarchical. In order to strengthen itself against the 
attacks of these two parties the church entered into strict alliance with the 
court and justified the newly founded royal papacy, for which it was 
gratefully allowed to employ it in many points for its own advantage. Laud, 
in particular, acted in this spirit with that vehemence which is usually 
produced by firm conviction and narrow views. The Roman Catholics, 
pressed on all sides, hoped for the protection of the queen ; while the king 
was not inclined either to offend the Protestants or to violate his coronation 
oath. And yet this was done, when he dispensed with the Ecclesiastical 
Laws for money, and endeavoured to secure the assent of the Catholics to 
his absolute mode of government. For this, the latter became doubly odious, 
and, besides, were divided among themselves into a Jesuitical and an 
Antijesuitical party. 


When Laud, to make the celebration of divine worship more solemn, caused 
paintings, crosses, altars, etc., to be restored, he was called a papist, though 
he certainly never thought of laying his power at the feet of Rome. When he 
and the king allowed all kinds of diversions on Sunday, this was called 
promoting the most horrible corruption of morals, though no more was 
intended than to prevent gloomy austerity and arbitrary condemnation of 
what was innocent. Laud certainly acted in all respects without tact, 
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and everything that he did to make the clergy more respected — for 
instance, conferring many offices upon them — only exposed them to envy, 


and doubled the reproaches of the Puritans against the worldly mindedness 
and corruption of the Episcopal church. 


Instead of allaying by mildness the violence of opposition, Laud summoned 
the most distinguished people before him, and inflicted punishment if they 
had in any manner transgressed the laws of church discipline. He attempted 
to support morals by means which included an undue tyranny, and were 
worse than the evils which they were intended to combat: the extent of the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction was daily enlarged, all innovations opposed 
(though Laud himself innovated), the censorship of books made more 
severe, dissenters removed from their posts, and even laymen refused 
permission to leave their country and live according to their religious 
persuasion elsewhere, till they produced an ecclesiastical certificate of their 
entire agreement with the laws and customs of the church. 


As always happens in these cases, intolerance and resistance increased 
together ; nay, the attacks on the Episcopal church soon exceeded all 
bounds of moderation and decorum — for example, in the writings of 
Leighton, Bastwick, Burton, and Prynne. They called the archbishop an 
arch officer of the devil, the bishops, satanical lords, abominable traitors, 
ravening wolves, unjust assertors of the royal rights, contemners of the 
Holy Scriptures, promoters of superstition, popery, and impiety, servants of 
the devil, etc.* 


Alexander Leighton had written a bitter and fanatical pamphlet against 
prelacy and priestcraft — a learned man, though crazed, like many of his 
brethren at that time, on religious subjects. Laud brought him before the 
Star Chamber, and he was condemned to stand in the pillory, to have his 
nostrils slit and his ears cut off, to be publicly whipped, and to be branded 
on the cheeks with a hot iron bearing the letters S. S., for ” spreader of 
sedition.” As the man had two nostrils, two ears, and two cheeks, the 
entertainment was repeated, and he was brought o.ut at the end of a week, 
after half the sentence had been executed, and underwent the remainder, to 
the satisfaction of the admirers of uniformity.’ 


In Prynne ‘s Histriornastix we read: “Our English shorn and frizzled 
madams have lost all shame — so many steps in the dance, so many steps 
towards hell; dancing is the chief honour, plays the chief pleasure of the 


devil. Within two years forty thousand plays have been sold, better printed 
and more sought after than Bibles and sermons. Those who attend the 
playhouse are no better than devils incarnate; at least like those who hunt, 
play at cards, wear wigs, visit fairs, etc., they are in the high road to 
damnation. And yet their number is so great that it is proposed to build a 
sixth chapel to the devil in London ; whereas in Rome, in the time of Nero, 
there were only three.” 


These and similar expressions gave the greatest offence, because it was 
supposed that Prynne meant to compare the king with Nero, and to insult 
the queen, who was fond of balls and masquerades. These ultra-Puritans, it 
was affirmed, “demand a new church, new laws, new amusements, a new 
king, and endeavour to excite discontent in the people.” Prynne said in his 
defence ” that he intended only to attack abuses and express his conviction, 
but by no means to offend individuals, and least of all the king and queen, 
or to compare his majesty’s government with that of Nero. 


On the 30th of June, 1637, the court sentenced Prynne, Bastwick, and 
Burton to pay together a fine of £15,000, to lose their ears, to stand in the 
pillory, to be branded on both cheeks, and imprisoned for an indefinite 
period. 
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In the execution of the sentence deUberate cruelty was employed ; they 
were put into the pillory at noon, that their faces might be exposed to the 
burning heat of the sun ; with Prynne’s ear, part of the cheek was cut off ; 
their friends were forbidden to visit them in prison, they were allowed 
neither books nor writing materials, and even those were punished who had 
hospitably received them. In like manner, Wharton and Lilburne were 
punished, put in the pillory, whipped, and nmtilated. All suffered with the 
greatest composure, called to mind the sufferings of Christ, and spoke with 
such energy of enthusiasm and conviction that they excited compassion in 


were all destroyed, married their Slaves that were left at Home to look after 
the Cattle, and these Fellows when they heard that their Masters were 
returning with Victory, marched to the Frontier, and would suffer them to 
come no farther, as if they had been Strangers to the Country. Several 
Skirmishes happen’d on both sides with different Success. 


At last the Scythians were advised to alter their Method of fighting, calling 
to mind that they had not to do with the Enemy, but their own Slaves, who 
were not to be overcome by the Right of Arms, but the Authority of Masters 
: That therefore they should bring Whips and Rods, and such other 
Instruments that Slaves are used to be frightened with, into the Field. All 
approve of this advice, and being accordingly provided, when they came 
upon the Enemy, they surprised them so, with showing them their Whips 
that those People whom they could not overcome by Dint of Sword, they 
routed by the pure apprehensions of Stripes, so that they fled not like a 
vanquished Enemy, but run-away Slaves. All that could be taken of them 
were rewarded for this Insolence with the Gallows. The Women, too, being 
conscious to themselves that they had done amiss, partly Stab’d and partly 
Hang’d themselves. 


After this, the Scythians lived in Peace till the time of Jancyrus their King. 
Upon whom, as we have already related, Darius, King of Persia, made War, 
after he could not obtain his Daughter in Marriage, and invaded Scythia 
with an Army of Seven Hundred Thousand fighting Men. But not being 
able to bring them to a pitch’d Battle, and fearing lest if his Bridge over the 
Ister was broken down, he should be disabled from making a Retreat after 
the loss of Eighty Thousand Men, which, however, made no show in so 
prodigious a Multitude, he retired in great Precipitation. Then he Conquer’d 
Asia and Macedonia, overcame the lonians in an Engagement at Sea, and 
finding that the Athenians had assisted them against him, he turned the 
whole Force and Fury of the War upon them. 6 


POMPONTUS MELA ON THE SCYTHIANS AND OTHER TRIBES 


The marches and situation of Asia extending to our Sea and the River 
Tanais are sucha as I have shewed afore. Nowe to them that rowe backe 


all, and in many the persuasion that it was only for truth and right that they 
could suffer with such courage. 


The laws and regulations prove that a false expectation was entertained of 
making real improvements by the interference of government in petty 
matters : taxes on wine and other articles, regulations for the weight of 
wagons, the packing of butter, the niunber of hackney-coaches,/ and 
numberless other things.’ 


The expedients to which the majesty of England was reduced to raise a 
revenue would have been laughable if they had not brought such misery in 
their train. His first proceeding was not very severe, but it yielded him a 
hundred thousand pounds. He threatened every person who held land of the 
value of forty pounds a year with knighthood. The fine, however, for 
exemption was very generally paid, and the ridicule of a whole nation of Sir 
Johns and Sir Thomases was avoided. 


His second proceeding was worse. He discovered old definitions of forest 
bounds on which the neighbouring gentry and freeholders had encroached 
for hundreds of years. Stately mansions were standing in pastoral regions 
twenty miles from the limits of the royal chase, as they had been known for 
ten generations. They were forfeited and released at a high value, or carried 
to the king’s account. A forest of six miles’ circuit was increased to sixty, 
and no man could feel secure that his estate had never been included in 
some forgotten hunting-ground in the days of the deer-loving kings. 


His next was more injurious still. He re-established many monopolies in 
direct contradiction to the Petition of Rights, and enriched himself with the 
sale of the sole right to sell or make articles of miiversal use./ In all these 
actions he was prompted by his legal advisers, Littleton and Noy, who had 
so lately incurred his displeasure by protesting against the slightest exercise 
of his prerogative.’ 


He extorted fines for disobedience to proclamations, even when he knew 
that such proclamations were illegal. In the last reign James had persuaded 
himself that the contagious maladies which annually visited the metropolis 
arose from the increase of its size and the density of its population; and to 
check the evil he repeatedly forbade the erection of additional buildings. 


But as the judges had declared such proclamations contrary to law‘, the 
prohibition was disregarded ; new houses annually arose, and the city 
extended its bountlaries in every direction. The rents of these buildings 
were calculated at one hundred thousand pounds per annum; and Charles 
appointed commissioners to go through each parish, and summon the 
owners before them. 


[‘ Hackney-coaches were forbidden in London under severe penalties, 
because they in-commoded the kinji, the queen, and the nobility, were the 
cause of danger, and made hay and straw dear. John Taylor, the Water-poet, 
said’ the hackneys impeded the butchers when they drove their cattle 
through the streets. Sedan chairs, introduced in 1634, now obtained great 
vogue. | 


P Thus, for example, the corporation of soap>-boilers paid for their patent 
ten thousand pounds, and engaged to pay a duty of eight pounds on every 
ton of soap.] 


me HAHV S’llAin °° i.JA.MKS lli (From the paintinj;. K/.”). of ” 
TlicTliiccC liililr.n of ( lisiili> I.’ Iiy Aiitlioiiv \ iiiidykc in the Hoyal 
(JalltTy at Turin) 
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Some were amerced for their presumption, and ordered, under a heavy 
penalty; to demolish their houses; others obtained permission to compound 
for the offence by the payment of three years’ estimated rent besides an 
amiual fine to the crown forever. 


A Mr. Moore, having erected forty-two dwelling-houses, with stables and 
coach-houses, in the vicinity of St. Martin ‘s-in-the-Fields, was fined one 
thousand pounds, and ordered to pull them down before Easter, under the 


penalty of another thousand pounds. He disobeyed, and the sheriffs 
demolished the houses, and levied the money by distress. Other proprietors 
of houses alarmed at his fate offered to compound ; and the entire sum 
raised by this species of oppression is said to have amounted to one hundred 
thousand pounds. ^ 


AFFAIRS IN SCOTLAND 


Such was the condition of things in England; the affairs of Scotland will 
now claim our attention. 


In the year 1633 Charles visited his native kingdom for the first time since 
his accession. He was received with great affection and loyalty, and 
crowned with the usual splendour; but Laud, his evil genius, attended him, 
and the prejudices of the people were shocked by the appearance of an altar 
with wax tapers and a crucifix, before which the officiating prelates bowed 
as they passed; and when the archbishop of Glasgow declined wearing the 
gorgeous habits provided for him. Laud rudely forced him from the side of 
the king and put Maxwell, bishop of Ross, in his place. 


A parliament followed, which gave the king an occasion for displaying his 
arbitrary temper and served to alienate from him the affections of many of 
his nobles. He had some years before inflicted a wound, which still rankled, 
by a measure for the redemption of the church lands and tithes which the 
nobility and gentry had so ravenously seized at the time of the Reformation. 


Charles left Scotland after sowing the seeds of future troubles, and the 
prosecution of Lord Balmerino shortly after powerfully aided to alienate the 
nobility. This nobleman, who had been one of the opposition in parliament, 
happened to have in his possession a copy of an apology for their conduct, 
which he and his friends intended to present, but were withheld by the fear 
of exciting the royal displeasure. A transcript of this was surreptitiously 
obtained by one who was his private enemy, and communicated to the 
archbishop of St. Andrews, by whom it was conveyed to the king, with an 
assurance that it had been circulated for signature throughout Scotland, and 


that it was the nobles who upheld the clergy in their opposition to the 
surplice. 


Balmerino was therefore selected for an example, and he was indicted on 
the statute of “leasing-making,” or causing discord between the king and his 
people. A jury, with Lord Traquair, one of the ministers, for foreman, was 
selected to try him ; yet so flagrantly iniquitous was the proceetling, that 
even that jury found him guilty only by the majority of the foreman’s 
casting vote. The people were furious at this decision, and it was resolved in 
secret consultations that if anything happened to him they would massacre 
those who had found him guilty. Traquair on learning this hastened up to 
London, and a pardon was granted to Balmerino; but the impression which 
his danger had made on the minds of the nobility and people was deep and 
p(>rmanont. 


In religion, matters were pushed on in order to bring Scotland to a 
uniformity with England. The bishops began to appropriate th(> civil 
dignities to themselves. Archbishop Spotswood was made chancellor; 
Maxwell, bishop 
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of Ross, aspired to the office of lord-treasurer; and of the fourteen prelates, 
nine were members of the privy council. They had courts with powers 
similar to those of the court of High Commission in England, and acting 
under the influence of Laud they proceeded to draw up canons and a liturgy 
for the church of Scotland. They commenced with the former, sanctioning 
the latter before it was prepared. 


The whole structure of presbytery was dissolved by these canons. Each 
church was to have a font at the entrance and an altar in the chancel ; and 
various other regulations were made which the people regarded as little 
better than Roman Catholicism. The liturgy which was compiled was 
formed on that of the church of England, but came nearer to the mass, of 


which a report soon spread that it was nothing more than a translation. 
From the pulpits the clergy declaimed against it; it was reprobated in 
conversation and in pamphlets. Spotswood and the elder and the more 
experienced prelates recommended great caution in introducing it; but on its 
transmission to London and approval by Laud, a royal proclamation was 
issued enjoining it to be used in every parish church in the kingdom by a 
certain day. 


On the appointed day (July 23rd, 1637) the dean of Edinburgh prepared to 
officiate according to the liturgy in St. Giles’, the bishop of Argyll in the 
Grey Friars’ church ; the judges, prelates, and members of the privy council 
were present in the former, which was thronged with people. The service 
began, when a woman ^ filled with zeal sprang up and flung the stool she 
sat on at the dean’s head. Another stopped her ears (“lugs”) and cried, 
“Villain! dost thou say the mass at my lug?” A tumult arose, the women 
rushed to seize the dean, and he escaped with difficulty; the bishop of 
Edinburgh ascended the pulpit to appease the people; sticks and stones were 
flung at him, and but for the aid of the magistrates he would have perished 
on the spot. In the other church the service was interrupted by tears, groans, 
and lamentations, but there was no violence. Throughout the rest of 
Scotland the efforts of the prelates were unavailing, and the liturgy was 
used only at St. Andrews and in three other cathedrals. 


The clergy had been directed to purchase two copies of the liturgy for each 
parish, and the prelates now proceeded to enforce obedience to this 
mandate. The consequence was an immense accession to the number of the 
supplications and an organisation of the opponents of the liturgy throughout 
the kmgdom. 


THE tables; the covenant; the episcopal war 


In the month of October vast numbers of people flocked to Edinburgh to 
learn the king’s reply to the supplications which had been transmitted to 
him. A proclamation ordered them to disperse; they in return drew up an 
accusation against the prelates on account of the canons and liturgy, which 
was rapidly subscribed by the nobility, gentry, clergy, and people all 


through Scotland. The following month they reassembled in increased 
force, and having obtained permission of the council to choose 
representatives to carry on the accusation, they appointed several of the 
nobility, two gentlemen for each county, and one or more of the clergy and 
burgesses for each presbytery and borough. Thus were formed the 
celebrated “Tables,” or committees, which, being subdivided and regulated, 
gave order and consistency 


[‘ The tradition was that it was Jeanie Geddes’ stool that brought on the 
revolution, but she has lost that glory. Later the stool was accredited to a 
Mrs. Mein. ] 
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to their union. Their demands now increased ; they required the abrogation 
of the High Commission, the canons and the hturgy. To this neither Laud 
nor the king could yield without the ruin of their favourite plans, and a 
proclamation was issued censuring the supplicants, and forbidding them to 
assemble under the penalties of treason. 


This was a fatal measure to the crown ; for the Tables forthwith resolved on 
a renewal of the national covenant, the bond of religious union first adopted 
by the lords of the congregation, and twice renewed in the reign of James. It 
took its name and character from the covenants of Israel with Jehovah 
recorded in the Scriptures, and it also partook much of the nature of the 
bonds of mutual defence and maintenance which had long prevailed in 
Scotland. It was now drawn up by Henderson, the leader of the clergy, and 
by Johnstone of Wariston, a distinguished advocate. It renounced popery 
and all its doctrines, practices, and claims in the strongest terms; and then, 
declaring the liturgy and canons to be thus virtually renounced, concluded 
with an obligation to resist them, to defend each other, and to support the 
king in preserving religion, liberty, and law. 


The supplicants were invited by the Tables to repair to a solemn meeting at 
Edinburgh; a fast was appointed, and the preachers, as directed, 
recommended a renewal of the covenant. Accordingly, on the 1st of March, 
1638, in the Grey Friars’ church, it was solemnly renewed with prayer and 
spiritual exhortations. The nobility, gentry, clergy, and thousands of all 
orders, sexes, and ages subscribed it; copies were transmitted to all parts of 
the kingdom, and it was everywhere subscribed with shouts of joy, or with 
tears of contri-tion for their past defections. Within two months all Scotland 
(Aberdeen excepted) was banded to the covenant. Men saw in it the hand of 
heaven; the austerity of devotion increased; a religious gloom soon 
pervaded all the relations of social life, and the fanatic spirit assumed new 
vigour. 


An independent assembly and a free parliament were the demands of the 
covenanters. The court employed every art to illude them, being secretly 
resolved to have recourse to arms. With this view all their demands (after 
Charles had taken sufficient care to convince them of his insincerity) were 
suddenly conceded, and an assembly was held at Glasgow (November 21st) 
to regulate the church. The marquis of Hamilton, the king’s representative, 
was instructed to excite jealousies among the members, and if he found it 
restive, to dissolve it. Seeing he could not manage it, he therefore, under the 
pretext of its being irregularly chosen, and consequently not competent to 
the trial of prelates — one of the measures proposed — declared it 
dissolved, but the members refused to separate; their resolution was 
approved of by many of the privy council, and the accession to their side of 
the potent earl of Argyll gave them increased courage. The acts of the six 
preceding assemblies were forthwith annulled, the canons, liturgy, and High 
Commission were condemned, and Episcopacy was abolished. Eight of the 
bishops were excommunicated, four deposed, and two suspended. And thus 
was prostrated at one blow the fabric which it had occupied two reigns to 
erect. 


It had been Hamilton’s advice to the king from the beginning to have 
recourse to arms, and the necessary preparations had therefore been made. 
To procure money, loans were required from the nobility ; under the 
influence of IAaud the church contributed largely, and the Catholics, at the 
call of the queen, and well aware that it was their interest to support the 


crown, from which alone they could expect favour, gave their money for the 
support of the Episcopal [or First Bishop’s] war, as it was denominated. 
Arms and artillery were provided, the counties were directed to send their 
trained-bands 
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or militia, and the peers to lead their retainers in arms to York ; a 
negotiation (which, however, was frustrated) was also entered into with the 
regency of the Netherlands for the use of six thousand veterans. 


The covenanters, on their side, prepared for a defensive war. By means of 
the numerous Scottish pedlars who hawked their wares through England, 
they opened a communication with the English Puritans. Richelieu, willing 
to repay Charles in kind, secretly supplied them with money, and arms and 
ammunition were purchased on the Continent. The covenant was sent to the 
Scots in the Swedish service for their subscription, and Alexander Leslie, an 
officer of great experience in the wars of Germany, was invited over to take 


the command of the army which was to be raised. Volunteers crowded to 
the standards and were disciplined by Leslie and his officers ; the royal 
castles were all surprised, and the port of Leith was put into a state of 
defence. When the Gordons rose under their chief, the earl of Huntly, to 
maintain the royal cause in the north, the earl of Montrose marched against 
them and compelled Huntly to come as a hostage to Edinburgh. 


The king advanced at the head of twenty-three thousand men to Berwick. 
Leslie took his position at Dunse Law ; while Munro, the second in 
command, was stationed at Kelso. The armies were about equal in mmiber; 
the king was superior in cavalry, but the Scots, in addition to superior 
discipline and better officers, were animated by a spirit of fanatic devotion, 
while the English soldiers were utterly indifferent to the cause in which they 
were engaged. The Scottish camp continually resounded with psalmody and 


prayer; morning and evening the men were summoned to their devotions by 
beat of drum, and two sermons each day kept up their fervour. 


Lord Holland, who commanded the English cavalry, advanced to Kelso, but 
at the sight of the Scottish forces his men turned and fled. The king, who 
had expected that the Scottish nation would have submitted at once on his 
appearance at the head of an army, saw his hopes all baffled, and now easily 
discerned that all who attended him were adverse to a war. Proposals for an 
accommodation were therefore readily listened to ; Scottish commissioners 
came to the royal camp (June 11th), the king treated with them in person, 
and it was arranged that a parliament and a general assembly should meet in 
the month of August to regulate the affairs of church and state. The Scottish 
army was then disbanded, and the royal castles were restored [by the treaty 
of Berwick, June 18th, 1639]. 


The assembly and the parliament met at the appointed time ; the former 

came to the same conclusions respecting Episcopacy and the other matters 
as that of Glasgow had done ; and Traquair, who presided over it, gave the 
royal assent to them. For this he had the king’s permission ; who, however, 
was resolved to revoke, when he should have the power, these, in his mind, 


[* At TurrifT, the covenanters had been put to flight in a short attack. The 
so-called ” Trot of Turriff,” says Gardiner,”* “was the first skirmish of the 
long Civil War.” ] 
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unlawful concessions. The parliament not proving manageable was 
prorogued for six months. 


Charles now summoned Lord Wentworth over from Ireland, wherfe he had 
for some years held the office of lord-deputy. He consulted with him and 
also with Laud and Hamilton on the affairs of Scotland, and the result of 
their deliberations was a resolution to reduce the Scots by force of arms. 
Some other members of the council were then added to them, in order to 
deliberate on the mode of providing funds for the war; at their instances, 
Charles agreed to call a parliament. 1 Mean tune writs were issued for the 
second levy of ship-money,2 and the lords subscribed various sums, 
Wentworth giving the example by putting down his name for £20,000. It 
was arranged that the parliament should not be called till the following 
April, in order to give Wentworth an opportunity of holding a parliament 
previously in Ireland, to which country he returned with the title of lord- 
lieutenant; he was also elevated in the English peerage by being created earl 
of Strafford. 


The covenanters had sent the earls of Dunfermline and Loudon, and Sir 
William Douglas and Mr. Barclay as their commissioners to London, to 
complain to the king of the prorogation of the parliament and other injuries 
; they were also instructed to deal with the discontented English. “ Traquair, 
however, had got possession of the copy of a letter addressed to the king of 
France {au Roi) and signed by Leslie, Mar, Rothes, Montrose, 
Montgomery, Loudon, and the secretary Forrester, justifying their cause and 
asking for*Aaid. The commissioners, therefore, were arrested, and Loudon 
was committed to the Tower. 


THE SHORT PARLIAMENT (1640 A.D.) 


The earl of Strafford, having held his parliament in Ireland, where his will 
was law, and obtained an unconditional grant of money m* and levied an 
army of eight thousand men, returned to England, and on the 13th of April, 
1640, after an interval of twelve years, a parliament met at Westminster. 
Though the majority of the members had never sat before, the composition 
of the house of commons was the same as ever, the Puritan and patriotic 
party greatly preponderating in it. The king, on the opening of the session, 
having addressed them in a few brief terms, the lord-keeper related all the 
proceedings of Scotland, and telling them that “his majesty did not expect 
advice from them, much less that they should interpose in any office of 


againe downe the same river into Mceotis, on the right hand is Europe 
which was directlie on the left side of them as they sayled up the streame, it 
butteth upon the mountain Rhipge, for the same also extendeth hither. The 
snow which falleth continually, dooth make ye Countrie so ontraivellable 
that a man is not able to see any farnesse into it. 
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Beyond is a Couutrie of very rich soyle, but oninhabitable not withstanding, 
because the Griffins (cruell and eger kinde of wild Beastes) do wonderfully 
love the golde which lieth altogether discovered above the ground and doo 
wonderfully keep it, and are very fierce oppon them that touch it. The first 
men are Scythians, and of the Scythians, the first are the Arimaspi ; which 
are reported to have but one eye a-piece. From thence are the Essedones 
onto Mseotis. The River Buges cutteth the compasse of the Lake, and the 
Agathyrsi, and the Saiiromat;e, inhabite about it, who because they dwell in 
Cartes, are named Hamaxobii. Then the coast that runneth out askew to the 
Bosphorus is enclosed betweene Pontus and Mseotis. The side to-ward the 
Lake is possessed by the SatarcliEe. The brest toward the Bosphorus of 
Cimmeria, hath the Townes of Myrmecium, Panticapseum, Theodosia, and 
Hermisium. The other side toward Pontus Euxinus, is possessed by the 
Taurians. Above them is a Bay full of Havens, and therefore is called the 
Fayre Haven, and it is enclosed betweene two Forelands whereof the one 
called the Rammes head butteth against the Foreland of Carambis, which 
we Saide before to be in Asia : and the other called Parthenium hath neere 
onto it a towne called Chersonesus builded (if it may be beleeved) by 
Diana, and is very famous fore the cave Nymphteum in the toppe thereof 
hallowed to the nymphes. When the Sea fleeteth onder a banke and 
following continually oppon the shores flying backe (which the Satarchaj 
and Sau-rians possesst) ontyl he be but five miles from Mseotis, maketh a 
Recesse. That which is betweene the Lake and the Bay it selfe is called 
Taphrte and the Bay it selfe is called Carcinites. In the same is the Cittie 
Carcine by the which doo run two rivers Gerhus and Hypacyris, which fall 
into the sea in one mouth, but come from sevral heads, and from two sevral 
places. For Gerhus, sweepeth betweene the Basilads and Nomades. Then 


mediation which would not be grateful to him,” required them to grant a 
supply forthwith, after which they should have time enough given them to 
represent any grievance, and have a favourable answer. 


The commons, having then chosen Sergeant Glanville speaker, prepared to 
proceed to business, and “whilst men,” says Clarendon, « “gazed upon each 


[‘ In homely but vivid phrase Lillys sums up this conflict: “In this war I 
never heard of so much as one louse killed by either army.” ] 


^ According to Whitelocke.‘i it was Charles himself who proposed this 
measure. 


^” They had great resort to them,” says Whitelocke, ” and many secret 
councils held with them by the discontented English, chiefly by those who 
favoured presbytery and were no friends to bishops, or had suffered In the 
late censures in the Star Chamber, exchequer, High Commission, and other 
judicatories. They also who inclined to a republic had much correspondence 
with them, and they courted all, fomented every discontent, and made large 
and religious promises of future happy times. The earls of Essex, Bedford, 
Holland, the lord Say, Hampden, Pym, and divers other lords and gentlemen 
of great interest and quality were deep in with them.” 


[* The Catholic members voted liberally in the hope that Charles would in 
recompense allow freedom of religion in Ireland.] H. w. — VOL. XIX. 2 P 
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other, looking who should begin (much the greatest part having never 
before sat in parliament), Pym, a man of good reputation but much better 
known afterwards, who had been as long in those assemblies as any man 
then living, brake the ice. ” In a speech of two hours’ length he enumerated 
and displayed all the grievances which afflicted the state, under the heads of 
breach of privilege of parliament, injury to the established religion, and 


invasion of the subjects’ rights of liberty and property. Havmg then shown 
that these were as hurtful to the crown as to the people, he proposed that the 
lords should be invited to join in a petition to the king, and in searching out 
the causes and remedies of these evils. Other members followed in the same 
strain ; but when one of them termed ship-money an abomination, he was 
called to the bar and narrowly escaped being reprimanded. Clarendon 
mentions this “that the temper and sobriety of that house may be taken 
notice of.” 


The court being impatient for the money, prevailed on the peers to urge the 
commons to begin with the supply. This interference was voted to be a high 
breach of privilege. The king then sent to say that if they would grant him 
twelve subsidies, to be paid in three years, he would release all his title or 
pretence to ship-money in future. This matter was debated for two days, 
when, on the proposal of Hyde that the question of supply simply should be 
first put. Sir Henry Vane, the treasurer, said that he had authority to state 
that the king would only accept of it in the manner and proportion proposed 
in his message. He was followed by the solicitor-general, and it being near 
five o’clock, the house adjourned. Next day (May 5th) the king dissolved 
the parliament.’ 


Three members were then committed, and a declaration was published 
giving the reasons for the dissolution, charging the disaffected members ” 
with attempting to direct the government, and to examine and censure its 
acts, as if kings were bound to give an account of their regal actions and of 
their manner of government to their subjects assembled in parliament. ” 
Thus abruptly terminated the Short Parliament, as it was named. Contrary to 
the usual custom, the convocation continued to sit till the end of the month; 
it passed canons ordering the clergy to teach the people the divine right of 
kings, and the damnable sin of resistance to their authority, imposing on 
them the et ccstera oath, as it was named, and regulating the position of the 
communion table, and so forth, and finally granting the king a benevolence 
of four shillings in the pound for six years. 


The dissolution was a matter of exultation to Pym and his friends, for they 
knew that the king must soon call another parliament. Oliver St. John said 
to Hyde “that all was well, and that it would be worse before it could be 


better, and that this parliament could never have done what was necessary 
to be done.” Their communications with the Scottish agents now became 
more frequent, and their future tactics were arranged.” 


THE SECOND BISHOPS’ WAR (1640 A.D.) 


When the king prorogued the Scotch parliament, almost at the same time 
with the English, the former paid no regard to it, but met of its own 
authority, 


[‘ Gardiner m credits the dissolution to the fact that Charles foresaw an 
intention to protest against the Scottish war, and desired to forestall such a 
declaration. | 


“The oath was to maintain the church as it was. One of the clauses was, 
“Nor give consent to alter the government of this church bv archbishops, 
bishops, deans, and archdeacons, etc. ” [The more violent elements made an 
attempt to storm Laud’s palace. They were repulsed, and one ringleader was 
hanged. | 
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in June, 1640, referring to former examples, and proved in polite language 
the necessity of an immediate discussion of the public affairs. This led to a 
refutation of all the accusations lately made hy the king, to the adoption of 
almost all the propositions of the preceding year, and a confirmation of the 
ecclesiastical resolutions. Instead of the clergy, newly elected laymen were 
admitted into the parliament, arbitrary proclamations declared not to have 
the force of law, the privy councillors made answerable and dependent on 
the parliament, taxes imposed for the defence of the country, and the royal 
authority confided, ad interim, to a committee of the estates. 


It was further decided that nobody should be declared a rebel or a criminal 
unless by a resolution of the parliament, or by the sentence of his legitimate 
judges. Thus the king came at the same time to an open rupture with 
Scotland and the most serious differences with England, because he 
obstinately adhered to abstract principles, and never accurately 
comprehended the state of the ever-changing, agitated world. A just 
sovereign, as Charles so often calls himself, would have become reconciled 
to both nations ; a prudent one, at least gained the friendship of one of 
them; at present nobody was on his side except those flatterers who 
declared arbitrary will to be legal, and most erroneously ascribed to it 
invincible power. 


This disposition to arbitrary proceedings was manifested in contradiction to 
the king’s declaration after the dissolution of parliament, in the levying of 
soldiers, and taxing all classes by his own authority. He not only had 
recourse to the old financial measures, which have already been enumerated 
and censured, but in proportion as the want of money became more urgent 
proceeded, with a bold disdain of all legal means, to more violent and 
unjust measures, as the following extracts of the reports of French 
ambassadors and English statesmen sufficiently prove. 


M. de Montreuil o writes on the 24th of May, 1640: ” Scarcely had the king 
dissolved the parliament when he found himself embarrassed how to pay 
the army, and therefore sent on Friday for the maj/or and aldermen of 
London, demanded of them a loan of two millions, and gave them time till 
Tuesday to consult on the ways and means of raising it. But he sent for 
them again on Simday, when the mayor answered him very ingenuously 
that he was endeavouring b}” all means to obtain the money, but submitted 
to his majesty whether it was advisable, in the present state of things, to 
employ force against the people. Hereupon the king summoned four of the 
four-and-twenty aldermen of London, and ordered them to give him the 
names of the richest persons. Instead of this, they answered that this was 
impossible, because in trade and commerce everything was fluctuating, and 
it could not be known wAhich merchants were rich and which were poor. 
This answer displeased the king so much that he caused them to be confined 
in four different prisons.” 


On the 14th of June and the 26th of July Montreuil writes : “There are daily 
disturbances in the counties, chiefly on account of the soldiers. The 
inhabitants of Kent, Essex, and other places refuse to serve by sea; the 
militia of Oxford will not serve either by sea or land ; the soldiers in 
Somerset have ill-treated their colonel, Lansfort; the recruits raised in 
Dorsetshire have thought fit to kill and to hang up by the legs Lieutenant 
Moore, who treated them rather rigorously; in Suffolk, some soldiers have 
put on their shirts over their clothes, and represented and ridiculed the 
archbishop of Canterbury and the court of High Commission. 
Notwithstanding these symptoms, workmen are daily carried off from their 
shops and taken on board the fleet destined against Scotland; warlike stores 
are daily embarked; the soldiers 
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” Of the money belonging to private persons and Spanish merchants, which 
the king had put under sequestration in the Tower, two-thirds have been 
spent from absolute necessity, and he has only about £40,000 remaining. Of 
all the injudicious comiscls of Strafford this is blamed almost more than any 
other, because, for the sake of a small temporary advantage, it excited the 
displeasure of the people and deprived the king of a larger revenue 
connected with this traffic. But that mildness appears almost more 
absurd,which so much reduces the original profit, and yet suffers the 
grounds for complaints and the fear of similar acts of violence to subsist in 
all their force. It is proposed to coin those £40,000 into money, mixing 
three-quarters copper, and thus making £160,000; but, not to mention that 
the people now generally disapprove of what is done, the citizens already 
declare openly that they will never take such depreciated coin at its full 
nominal value.” 


“On Sunday last,” writes Montreuil on the 13th of September, “the secretary 
of state, Cottington, surprised the members of the East India Company, who 


were assembled to debate on the sale of their pepper, and had resolved to 
sell it to several private persons for 700,000 francs, payable in four 
instalments. Cottington said to them that he sequestrated all the pepper in 
the name of the king, who would take it on the above conditions. He added 
that the king was not obliged to them for it, but they, on the contrary, owed 
him thanks because he intended to employ the money produced by this 
pepper for the preservation of their property, their lives and their liberty, of 
all which the Scotch wanted to deprive them.” From other sources, it 
appears that the king immediately sold the pepper, purchased on credit, 
below the purchase price, levied ship-money as before, and dispensed 
Catholics, on payment of money, from the observance of the laws. All this, 
however, produced but little. 


Notwithstanding this extreme pecuniary distress, such numerous mutinies 
of the soldiers, such general dissatisfaction at the approaching war, the king 
caused prayers to be put up in all the churches for the success of his arms. 
August 20th the Scotch, to the amount of twenty thousand foot and two 
thousand five hundred horse, entered the English territory, observed at first 
strict discipline, and met with a friendly reception. But want soon 
compelled them to live at the expense of the country, whereby the Roman 
Catholics especially were excessively burdened, nay, plundered. They 
printed declarations in order to prove that they defended God, religion, and 
liberty, and that the attack was commenced by the ill-advised king. Soon 
afterwards they required the confirmation of their previous resolutions, the 
revocation of the above accusations, and the calling of an English 
parliament to establish peace between the two kingdoms. 


More seemed to depend on the use of arms than on written declarations. 
Though the soldiers in the Scotch army were for the most part 
inexperienced, they had good officers, and bore, as a sign of their 
enthusiasm, the Scotch arms in their standards, with an inscription in letters 
of gold, ” For Christ’s crown and the covenant.” The earl of 
Northumberland, the king’s commander-in-chief, was generally ill, and 
Conway, the commander of the cavalry, through unskilfulness and 
cowardice, suffered himself to be defeated at New-burn. ^ 


A chance shot broke the truce. Leslie, the German campaigner, played upon 
the English foot with his artillery, and when their attention was thus 
engaged he sent a detachment across the ford. There was no possibility of 
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resistance, for horse and infantry poured furiously upon the unaccustomed 
hnes of Lord Conway, and a whole troop of Edinburgh lawyers, who had 
formed themselves into the body-guard of brave old Leslie, thundered 
among the amazed freeholders of Kent and Warwickshire, and put them to 
io-no- minious flight, as if they were serving them with a notice of forcible 
ejectment. The English fought unwillingly, or not at all. The rout was 
complete, but the slaughter very inconsiderable, and the covenanters, by 
taking possession of Newcastle, secured the neutrality of London, for they 
had it in their power to cut off its supply of coals. Durham yielded next, 
then Darlington, then Northallerton, and the English army at last drew up, 
under the eyes of Charbs and Strafford themselves, beneath the walls of 
York. 


Every town the Scots entered received them kindly. They preserved ex-act 
discipline, and professed themselves faithful subjects of the crown. They 
began their toasts after dinner with the king’s health, and then attended the 
sermons of their chaplains, who made their ears to tingle with Sisera, and 
Holof ernes, and Saul. Nobody would come forward with life and fortune 
against such very moderate invaders.‘ 


The king’s army still amounted to sixteen thousand infantry and two 
thousand cavalry ; but they were nothing less than inclined to fight, and it 
was feared that, from the impossibility of punctually paying and supporting 
so great a number for a long time most of them would desert. 


In this distress and confusion, says Lord Clarendon, “ between a proud 
enemy rendered presumptuous by success, and an army, if not wholly 
seduced, yet discouraged, in a seditious country inclined to the rebels; 


amidst reluctant courtiers and officers, and with a treasury entirely empty, 
the convocation of the lords was resolved on as the nearest reso’“rce, by 
which in fact the summoning of a parliament was likewise decided. 
Accordingly Charles declared, on the 24th of September, to the lords 
assembled at York, that he had resolved, by the advice of his queen, to 
summon a new parliament for the 8th of November, 1640; but that at the 
present moment they had to decide what answer should be given to the 
proposals made by the Scots, and how the army should be supported. 


After much disputing, an armistice with the Scotch was concluded at E 
ipon, on the 10th of October, on the condition that £850 daily should be 
paid to them for two months at least, for the subsistence of their army. Thus 
the king, who was not able to pay one army of his own, undertook to 
provide for the subsistence of a second, of the enemy ; or rather the fate of 
the two armies and the terms of the peace to be concluded with the Scotch 
at London depended entirely on the English parliament, and no longer on 
the king.* 


THE LONG parliament; THE IMPEACHMENT OF STRAFFORD 


The Ivong Parliament — the most memorable parliament that England ever 
saw — the parliament which for two centuries had been the theme of the 
most extravagant hatred and the most exaggerated praise — the parliament, 
whatever were its merits or its faults, which had the one glory of having 
rendered it impossible that the monarchy of England could endure except in 
alliance with representative freedom — this parliament of thirteen years’ 
duration now claims our anxious regard. 


In an elaborate engraving of the lower house, in 1623, we see the five 
hundred members placed in five rows, tier above tier, in that old chapel of 
St. Stephen’s, famous for generations. On the 3rd of November, 1640, there 
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were sitting on those benches men whose names will endure as long as 
England is a nation ; men whose memories are now venerated in lands then 
un-discovered or chiefly occupied by barbarous tribes, where the principles 
of representative government are sustaining the Anglo-Saxon race in their 
career of liberty, whilst they fill new continents with their language and 
their arts. 


There were men there of many varieties of opinion as to the extent to which 
reforms of the church and of the state should be carried. But there were verv 
few indeed who did not see that the time was come when a stand was to be 
made against the arbitrary power which, whether embodied in Strafford or 
Laud, in Finch or Windebank, had so long and so successfully carried on a 
warfare “against our fundamental laws — against the excellent constitution 
of this kingdom, which hath made it appear to strangers rather an idea than 
a real commonwealth, and produced the honour and happiness of this, as 
the wonder of every other nation.” ^ 


Those who opposed the despotic pretensions of Charles and of his father 
were not the innovators, as some would pretend. When Clarendon‘ tells us 
of the house of commons that “the major part of that body consisted of men 
who had no mind to break the peace of the kingdom, or to make any 
considerable alteration in the government of church or state,” he correctly 
represents the general temper of the Long Parliament in its first year. 


Charles did not understand the character of this parliament. He conceded 
much, but in the very act of concession he showed his weakness rather than 
his sense of right ; and there was reasonable fear enough, however 
exaggerated by popular mistrust, that at the first favourable moment the 
parliament would be dissolved, and the old arbitrary power resumed with 
new force. Treacherous schemes on one side, and extravagant demands on 
the other, rendered almost hopeless any other issue than civil war. Then, 
necessarily, men chose their sides. Those “who had no mind to break the 
peace of the kingdom” were compelled to draw their swords, friend against 
friend and brother against brother ; and those who had no original design ” 
to make any considerable alteration in the government of church or state,” 
had all to witness, and many to promote, the downfall of the ecclesiastical 


system which Augustine had founded, and the ruin of the monarchy which 
Alfred had built up. 


On the memorable 3rd of November Charles opened this parliament. He 
met his people with no cheerful display of royal splendour. ” The king 
himself did not ride with his accustomed equipage, nor in his usual majesty, 
to Westminster, but went privately in his barge to the parliament stairs,” 
says Clarendon. c Charles addressed the houses in a tone of conciliation: 
“One thing I desire of you, as one of the greatest means to make this a 
happy parliament, that you on your parts, as I on mine, lay aside all 
suspicion, one of another.” 


It was scarcely in the power of the representatives of the people to have 
hastily accepted the renewal of a broken confidence, even if they had been 
so willing. The fatal dissohition of parliament six months before had spread 
a spirit of resistance to the court which was not confined to idle 
complainings. Sir Thomas Gardiner, the recorder of London, had been 
designed by the king to fill the office of speaker in the coming parliament. 
Contrary to all precedent he was rejected by the city, and no influence could 
procure his election in any other place. On the morning of the meeting of 
parliament the king was told that his choice was useless. Lenthall was 
chosen speaker. 


‘ Falkland’s charge against Finch. 
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In a few days there was abundant work for the commons. Troops of 
horsemen arrived in London craving redress of grievances upon their 
petitions. From the Fleet Prison came a petition from Alexander Leighton, 
who had been ten years in confinement, and another from John Lilburne, 
the sturdy London apprentice who had been whipped and imprisoned for 
distributing Prynne’s books. Lilburne’s petition was presented by Oliver 
Cromwell. From the several distant castles in which they were confined, the 


are there woods whereof those countries beare very great store, and there is 
the river Panticapes, which dissevreth the Nomades and Georgians. From 
thence the land wideneth far, aud ending in a slender shanke joineth with 
the sea shore, afterward enlarging againe measurably, it sharpeneth it selfe 
by little and little and gathering his long sides as it were into a point, 
groweth into the likeness of the blade of a sworde laide flatlinges. 


Achilles entering the Sea of Pontus with a Navie lyke an enimie after he 
had gotten victorie is reported to have made a gaming in the same place for 
ioy thereof, and to have exercised himselfe and his men in running while 
they rested from warre and therefore the place is called Achilles race. There 
runneth Boristhenes by a nation of the same name, the pleasantest of all the 
Rivers of Scythia. For whereas all the Other are thicke and muddle : he 
runneth exceeding cleere, more gentle than the rest, and most pleasant to 
drinke of. It cherisheth most fine and fatting pasture, and great Fishes which 
are of very delicat taste and have no bones. He commeth from fari’e, and 
springing from an unknown head, beareth in his channel forty dales jorney : 
and being all that way able to beare shippes, he falleth into the sea, hard by 
Borysthenis and Olbia, Greeke Citties. 


Hypanis, rising out of a great Poole, which the dwellers by call the mother 
of Hypanis, incloseth the Callipeds, and along while together rinneth the 
same that he was at his head. At length not farre from the Sea, he taketh so 
bytter waters out of a little Fountaine called Exampseus, that from 
thenceforth he runneth onlike himselfe aud altogether onsaverie. The next 
which is called Axiaces, commeth downe among the Callipedaj and 
Axiacse. The River Tyras separateth these Axiac;e from the Istrians : it 
springeth among the Neures, and falleth into the sea by a Towne of his own 
name. 
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But that famous River which parteth the nations of Scythia from the 
Nations following, rysing from hys spring in Germanie, hath an other name 
at his head, than at his falling into the Sea. For through huge Countries of 
great Nations, a long while together he beareth the name of Danow. 


petitions of Prynne and Burton and Bastwick reached the house. These 
prisoners were ordered to be brought to London. Leighton, mutilated, deaf, 
blind, crept out of the cell in which he expected to die to receive some 
recompense for his sufferings. Lilburne had a money compensation voted to 
him. Prynne and one of his fellow-sufferers made a triumphal entry into 
London. 


It was voted that these sufferers should be restored to their callings, and that 
those who had unjustly sentenced them should pay high damages, as 
compensation, to each of them. Bastwick returned at the beginning of 
December, with trumpets sounding and torches burning, and a thousand 
horse for his convoy. ” God is making here a new world,” sa5^s Baillie.P 


Some days before the assembling of parliament two remarkable men met in 
Westminster Hall, and began conferring together upon the state of affairs. 
Pym told Hyde, who later became the earl of Clarendon, ” that they must 
now be of another temper than they were the last parliament; that they must 
not only sweep the house clean below, but must sweep down all the 
cobwebs which hung in the top and corners, that they might not breed dust, 
and so make a foul house hereafter; that they had now an opportunity to 
make the country happy — by removing all grievances and pulling up the 
causes of them by the roots — if all men would do their duties.” This was 
not idle talk of Pym. On the night of Monday, the 9th of November, the earl 
of Strafford came to London. On the morning of Wednesday, the 11th, Pym 
rose in his place in the house of commons, and saying that he had matter of 
the highest importance to propose, desired that strangers should be excluded 
and the doors of the house be locked. 


There was one man more signal than the rest in bringing these miseries 
upon the nation — “a man who,” said Pym, “in the memory of many 
present, had sate in that house an earnest vindicator of the laws, and a most 
zealous supporter and champion for the liberties of the people ; but long 
since turned apostate from those good affections, and according to the 
custom and nature of apostates, was become the greatest enemy to the 
liberties of his country and the greatest promoter of tyranny that any age 
had produced.” And then he named “the earl of Strafford.” 


After many hours of bitter investigation into the actions of Strafford, it was 
moved ” that he might be forthwith impeached of high treason, which was 
no sooner mentioned than it found an universal approbation and consent 
from the whole house.” The doors of the house of commons were thrown 
open, and Pym, at the head of three hundred members, proceeded to the 
house of lords, and there, at the bar, in the name of the lower house and of 
all the commons of England, impeached Thomas, earl of Strafford, of high 
treason, and required his arrest. 


The scene which followed has been spiritedly told by Baillie,P the principal 
of the imiversity of Glasgow, who in his visit to London had leisure to learn 
more than most men, and had ability to relate well what he learned or saw : 
“The lords began to consult on that strange and unexpected motion. The 
word goes in haste to the lord lieutenant, where he was with the king ; with 
speed he comes to the house; he calls rudely at the door. James Maxwell, 
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keeper of the black rod, opens. His lordship, with a proud glooming 
countenance, makes towards his place at the board-head; but at once many 
bid him void the house, so he is forced in confusion to go to door till he was 
called. After consultation, being called in, he stands, but is commanded to 
kneel, and on his knees to hear the sentence. Being on his knees he is 
delivered to tlie keeper of the black rod to be prisoner till he was cleared of 
these crimes the house of commons did charge him with. He offered to 
speak, but was commanded to be gone without a word. This done, he makes 
through a number of people towards his coach, all gazing, no man capping 
to him, before whom that morning the greatest of England would have 
stood discovered, all crying, ‘What is the matter?’ He said, ‘A small matter, 
I warrant you!’ They replied, “Yes, indeed, high treason is a small matter!’ 
When at last he had found his coach and was entering, James Maxwell told 
him, ‘Your lordship is my prisoner, and must go in my coach’ ; so he 
behoved to do.” 


There were others to be dealt with by the same summary process who had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to the nation. Strafford had been committed 
to the Tower on the 25th of November, On the 16th of December the canons 
which had been passed in convocation after the dissolution of the last 
parliament were, to use Laud’s own words, “condemned in the house of 
commons as being against the king’s prerogative, the fundamental laws of 
the realm, the liberty and propriety of the subject, and containing other 
things tending to sedition, and of dangerous consequence.” On the 18th, 
Denzil Holies carried a message to the lords, impeaching the archbishop of 
high treason. Laud was handed over to the custody of the usher of the black 
rod. 


Ten weeks afterwards he was committed to the Tower. Articles of 
impeachment were prepared against the lord-keeper Finch, and against Sir 
Francis Windebank, secretary of state. They both fled the country. “Within 
less than six weeks,” writes Clarendon,c “for no more time was yet elapsed, 
these terrible reformers had caused the two greatest councillors of the 
kingdom, and whom they most feared, and so hated, to be removed from 
the king, and imprisoned, under an accusation of high treason; and frighted 
away the lord-keeper of the great seal of England and one of the principal 
secretaries of state into foreign lands for fear of the like.” But the terrible 
reformers did not rest here. Five of the judges who had declared ship- 
money lawful were visited with a just retribution for their servility. They 
were compelled to give securities to abide the judgment of parliament, 
whilst the most obnoxious of them, Sir Robert Berkeley, being impeached 
of high treason, was taken to prison from his judgment-seat in the King’s 
Bench, “which struck,” says Whitelocke,’ “a great terror in the rest of his 
brethren then sitting in Westminster Hall, and in all his profession.” 


Whilst the leaders of the parliament were intent upon the re-establishment 
of civil rights and the punishment of those who had violated them, the great 
religious party carried out the principles which had covered Scotland with 
ecclesiastical ruins, by an order that “commissions should be sent into all 
counties for the defacing, demolishing, and quite taking away of all images, 
altars, or tables turned altar-wise, crucifixes, superstitious pictures, 
monuments, and reliques of idolatry, out of all churches and chapels.” 


During the anxious period between the commitment of the great earl on the 
11th of November and his trial on the 22nd of March, the commons had 
laboured assiduously in the work of legislation as well as in that of 
pimishing the instruments of evil government. Of these legislative labours, 
which they continued till the close of the session, we shall give a short 
general view before 
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we conclude our narrative of the first session of this memorable parliament. 
Meanwhile, let us relate, as briefly as the importance of the subject allows, 
the proceedings in the trial and attainder of ” the one supremely able man 
the king had,” to use the words of Carlyle? — the man whose acquittal and 
restoration to power would, in the opinion of most persons, have given the 
death-blow to the liberties of England. These proceedings have been 
condemned by many who fully admit with Hallam‘ “that to bring so great a 
delinquent to justice according to the known process of the law was among 
the primary duties of the new parliament.” But “the known process of the 
law” having been set aside, it is held that justice was not rightly 
administered. The proceedings have been defended, even while it is fully 
admitted, as Macaulays admits, that his “attainder was, in truth, a 
revolutionary measure”; and in the same spirit they are justified, “by that 
which alone justifies capital punishment, or any punishment, by that alone 
which justifies war, by the public danger.” 


In that Westminster Hall which had witnessed so many memorable scenes ; 
in that hall in which, re-edified by Richard II, the parliament sat which 
deposed him, and Bolingbroke placed himself in the marble chair; in that 
hall where More was condemned, and Henry YIII sentenced a heretic to the 
fire, and the protector Somerset was doomed to the scaffold ; in that hall 
was to be enacted a scene more strange than any which had gone before, the 
arraignment of the great minister who was identified with the acts of the 
sovereign — a virtual trial of strength between the crown and the people. 


Of this trial, May,< the parliamentary historian, says: “So great it was that 
we can hardly call it the trial of the earl of Strafford only. The king’s 
affections towards his people and parliament, the future success of this 
parliament and the hopes of three kingdoms dependent upon it, were all 
tried when Strafford was arraigned. Three whole kingdoms were his 
accusers, and eagerly sought in one death a recompense of all their 
sufferings.” May speaks also of ” the pompous circumstances and stately 
manner of the trial itself.” The hall was fitted up in a manner quite unusual 
in any previous state-trial. The king did not occupy the throne, but sat with 
the queen and his family in a box on the side of the throne. “The trellis, that 
made them to be secret, the king broke down with his own hand, so they sat 
in the eye of all,” writes Baillie.P If in the few resting minutes of this trial 
the wants of the animal man were supplied after a homely fashion, never 
was the supremacy of intellect more strikingly put forth to move pity or 
compel indignation. 


In the proceedings which commenced on the 21st of March and continued 
till the middle of April, Strafford defended himself with so much presence 
of mind and ability that some of the points of impeachment fell to the 
ground, and not a single one justified an accusation of high treason. On the 
other hand it was remarked that a law of Edward I enacted that since every 
act of treason could not be severall}’ enumerated, that should be punished 
as such which parliament declared to be so. But independently of the 
question whether so old and obsolete a law was still valid, a later 
declaration of parliament could not without injustice be applied to 
preceding facts. For this reason, greater stress was laid on the assertion that 
it was undoubtedly treason to endeavour to subvert the fundamental laws of 
the kingdom ; and they invented a kind of cumulative or constructive 
evidence, by which many single words or actions, in themselves of little or 
no importance, should, when united, amount to a full proof of treason. At 
the conclusion of the proceedings Strafford made a general speech in his 
own defence, from which we extract the following passages : 
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“Tt is hard when anybody is called to account on the strength of a law which 
no person can point out. Where has this fire been so long buried during so 
many centuries, that no smoke should appear till it burst out at once to 
consume me and my children ? Great wisdom it will be in your lordships, 
and just providence for yourselves, for your posterity, for the whole 
kingdom, to cast from you into the fire those bloody and mysterious 
volumes of arbitrary and constructive treasons, and betake yourselves to the 
plain letter of the statute ; and not seek to be more learned than your 
ancestors in the art of condemning and killing. 


“T am the first, after a lapse of two hundred and forty years, to whom this 
alleged crime has been attributed. Let us not to our own destruction awake 
those sleeping lions by rattling up a company of old records which have lain 
for so many ages neglected and forgotten. To all my afflictions add not this, 
my lords, that I for my own sins be the means of introducmg a precedent so 
pernicious to the laws and liberties of my native country. For though those 
gentlemen at the bar say they speak for the commonwealth, yet in fact it is I 
who defend it, and show the inconveniences and miseries which must ensue 
from such proceedings. Impose not, my lords, so many dangers and 
difficulties upon ministers of state, that no wise man, who has any honour 
or fortune to lose, can serve the country with cheerfulness and safety. If you 
weigh everything by grains and scruples, no persons will in future engage in 
public business.” The earl concluded by saying, “I thank God I have been, 
by his blessing, sufficiently instructed in the extreme vanity of all 
temporary enjoyments compared to the importance of our eternal duration; 
and so, my lords, I submit with all tranquillity of mind to your judgment; 
and whether it shall be life or death — Te Deiim laudamus.” 


Whitelocke,’ who himself presided at the examination, says: “Certainly 
never any man acted such a part, on such a theatre, with more wisdom, 
constancy, and eloquence, with greater reason, judgment and temper, and 
with a better grace in all his words and gestures, than did this great and 
excellent person; and he moved the hearts of all his auditors, some few 
excepted, to remorse and pity.” 


To all who could be moved by natural sympathy towards a man bearing up 
so bravely in the presence of unminent danger and under the pressure of 


disease, the majestic periods of Pym’s reply would fall dull and cold. Even 
now Strafford touches the heart, whilst Pym holds the understanding in his 
powerful grasp. There never was a grander scene in the ancient world of 
“famous orators” — not when Demosthenes “fulmined” against Philip, and 
Catiline trembled before Cicero — than when Pym, in the presence of the 
king of England, proclaimed that treason against the people was treason 
against the throne, and intimated that the sovereign who abetted such 
treason was not himself safe from ” a miserable end.” 


“Tt is God alone,” he went on, “who subsists by himself; all other things 
subsist in a mutual dependence and relation. He was a wise man that said 
that the king subsisted by the field that is tilled ; it is the labour of the 
people that supports the crown. If you take away the protection of the king, 
the vigour and cheerfulness of allegiance will be taken away, though the 
obligation remain. The law is the boundarv, the measure, betwixt the king’s 
prerogative and the people’s liberty. Whilst these move in their own orbs, 
they are a support and a security to one another — the prerogative a cover 
and defence to the liberty of the people, and the people bv their liberty 
enabled to be a foundation to the prerogative. But if these bounds be so 
removed that they enter into contestation and conflict, one of these 
mischiefs must ensue: 
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if the prerogative of the king overwhelm the people it will be turned into 
tyranny ; if liberty undermine the prerogative, it will grow into anarchy. 


” Arbitrary power is dangerous to the king’s person and dangerous to his 
crown. It is apt to cherish ambition, usurpation, and oppression in great 
men, and to beget sedition and discontent in the people ; and both these 
have been, and in reason must ever be, causes of great trouble and alteration 
to princes and states. If the histories of those eastern countries be perused, 
where princes order their affairs according to the mischievous principles of 
the earl of Strafford, loose and absolved from all rules of government, they 


will be found to be frequent in combustions, full of massacres, and of the 
tragical ends of princes. If any man shall look into their own stories, in the 
times when the laws were most neglected, he shall find them full of 
commotions, of civil distempers, whereby the kings that then reigned were 
always kept in want and distress; the people consumed by civil wars; and by 
such miserable counsels as these some of our princes have been brought to 
such a miserable end as no honest heart can remember without horror, and 
an earnest prayer that it may never be so again.“5’ 


It is said that when Pym uttered the following words, “If this law hath not 
been put in execution, as he allegeth, these two hundred and forty years, it 
was not for want of a law, but that all that time had not bred a man bold 
enough to commit such crimes as these,” Strafford raised his head and 
looked at him fixedly ; Pym became confused, his memory failed him. “To 
humble the man,” says Baillie, P “God let his memory fail him a little 
before the end.” He looked at his papers, but they were of no avail. He then 
briefly said that the solicitor-general, St. John, would on a future day argue 
some law points before them with learning and abilities much better for that 
service.“ 


But because, notwithstanding the accumulation and union of single points, . 


the accusation of high treason could not be proved, the form and name were 
changed, and a bill of attainder was proposed in the lower house. In order to 
avoid the appearance of partiality, the king had consented that to obtain 
proofs all the pri'y councillors should themselves disclose the secrets of 
their joint deliberations. Nothing of consequence resulted from this; but 
very great stress was laid on the circumstance that the younger Vane found 
among his father’s papers a statement, according to which Strafford had 
advised war “against this kingdom.” ‘ 


Though the earl with four others denied this accusation; though several 
swore that this was not the case, and that every unprejudiced person could 
see by the context that not England, but Scotland, was meant, many took 
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advantage of this circumstance to justify their own rigour and to inflame the 
people against the king. Lord Digby who intended to defend hnn thought it 
necessary to say, ” Strafford is now hated on account of his actions, and will 
in future excite terror by his punishment. He is a very dangerous minister to 
whom God has given rare talents, and the devil a bad application of 


them.”.,1.1.,1r 


The commons meantune were proceeding with their bill of attainder. It was 
read the third time on the 21st of April, only fifty-nine members voting 
against it in a house of two hundred and sixty-three. The most strenuous 
opposer of the bill was Lord Digby, son of the earl of Bristol, a member of 
the committee of impeachment. “I am still the same,” said he, “in my 
opinions and affections as unto the earl of Strafford. I confidently believe 
him to be the most dangerous minister, the most insupportable to free 
subjects that can be charactered. I believe him to be still that grand apostate 
to the commonwealth who must not expect to be pardoned in this world till 
he be despatched to the other. And yet let me tell you, Mr. Speaker, my 
hand must not be to that despatch.” For this speech Digby was immediately 
questioned in the house, and when he printed it the house ordered that it 
should be burned by the hangman, “which,” says May,‘ “was the visible 
cause of his deserting the parliament, and proving so great an actor against 
it. “ 


The bill was carried up to the lords the same day, and as an inducement to 
them to pass it, there was added a proviso that it should not be held a 
precedent for future times. On the 24th of April the tardy peers were called 
on to appoint a day for reading it, and on the 29th, Strafford being placed at 
the bar, St. John argued for two hours in proof of the legality of the 
attainder. Amongst other arguments he employed the following : ” He that 
would not have had others to have had a law, why should he have any law 
himself? It’s true w/e give laws to hares and deers, because they be beasts 


of chase ; it was never accounted either cruelty or foul play to knock foxes 
or wolves on the head, as they can be found, because these be beasts of 
prey. The warrener sets traps for polecats and other vermin, for preservation 
of the warren. ” In other words, Strafford must be destroyed, with law or 
without law. 


Two days after (May 1st) the king summoned both houses, and told them 
that in conscience he could not ccndenm Strafford of treason, or assent to 
the bill of attainder ; ” but for misdemeanours, he is so clear in them that he 
thinks the earl hereafter not fit to serve him or the commonwealth in any 
place of trust, no, not so much as a constable” ; and he conjured the lords to 
find out some middle way. Charles by this address, characteristic of his 
usual want of judgment, only hastened the fate of Strafford, for the 
commons, seeing their advantage, exclaimed loudly against the breach of 
privilege committed by the king’s interfering with a bill in progress. 


Next day being Sunday, the pulpits which were occupied by the Puritan 
clergy inculcated “the necessity of justice upon some great delinquents now 
to be acted”; and on the following morning there came a rabble of about six 
thousand persons, armed with swords, daggers, and clubs, crying for justice 
on the earl of Strafford, and complaining that “they were undone for the 
want of execution on him, trading was so decayed thereby. ” They insulte<l 
several of the lords, and they posted up the names of the fifty-nine members 
of the commons who had voted against the attainder, calling them ” Straff 
ordians, or betrayers of their country.” When these members complained to 
the house of being thus proscribed they could get no redress, it being, they 
were told, the act of a multitude. If it be asked. Where did the mob get their 
list ? the reply will appear in the sequel. 
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THE ARMY PLOT 


Afterwarde being diversely termed by the dwellers by, hee taketh the name 
of Ister, and receiving many rivers into him, wereth huge, and giving place 
in greatnesse to none of all the Rivers that fall into our Sea, saving onelie to 
Nile, he runneth into the sea with as many mouths as he, whereof three are 
but final. The rest are able to beare shij/pes. 


The natures and behaviours of the Nations differ. The Essedones sol-emnise 
the deaths of their Parents merilie, with sacrifices and feasting of their 
neighbours and acquaintainces. They cutte their bodies in pieces, and chop- 
ping them finelie with the inwards of beasts make a feast of them and eate 
them up. The heads of them, when they have cunningly polished them, they 
bind about with gold and occupie them for cups. These are the last dueties 
of naturall love amonge them. The Agathyrsies paint their faces and their 
lims : and as any of them cometh of better Auncestors, so dooth he more or 
less die himself : but all that are of one lineage are died with one kinde of 
marke and that in such sort as it cannot be gotten out. The Sarmatse, being 
altogether onacquainted with golde and silver, the greatest plagues in the 
world, doo in stead thereof oft exchange of one thing for another. And 
because of the cruell coldnesse of the winter which lasteth continually, they 
make them houses within the ground, and dwell together in Caves or else in 
Sellars. They goe in longe side garments downe to the ground, and are 
covered face and all, saving onelie their eies. The Taurians (who be chiefly 
renowned with the arrivall of Iphigenia, and Orestes) are horrible of 
conditions and have a horrible report going of them, namely that they are 
wont to murder strangers, and to offer them up in sacrifice. 


The originall of the Nation of the Basilides, commeth from Hercules and 
Echidna. Theyr manners are Prince-like, their weapons are onelie arrows. 
The wandering Nomades, follow the pastures for their cattell and as feeding 
for them lasteth so is their continuance of abiding in one place. The Georgi 
occupy tillage of y^ ground and husbandrie. The Axiacse knowe not what 
stealing means ; and therefore they neither keep theyr own nor touch 
another man’s. They that dwel more upland live after a hard sort, and have a 
country less husbanded. They love wai-re and slaughter, and it is their 
custome to sucke the bloode cleane out of the wounds of him they kill first. 
As everie of them hath slain most, so is he counted the joliest fellowe 
among them. But to be cleere from slaughter, is of all reproaches the 


While the mob were shouting outside, Pym took occasion to reveal to the 
house sundry matters which had come to his knowledge respecting intrigues 
and designs against the parliament; and on his motion a protestation 
(borrowed from the covenant) to defend the Protestant church, his majesty’s 
person and power, the privileges of parliament, and the lawful rights and 
liberties of the people, was taken by all the members. It was transmitted 
next day to the lords, where it was taken in like manner, the Catholic peers 
of course declining it, and being thereby prevented from voting on 
Strafford’s attainder. Orders were then given for the protestation to be taken 
all through England 


The important matter which Pym now communicated to the house was what 
is called the Army Plot. It is said that he had had a knowledge of it for some 
time, and had dropped hints of it in order to produce the effects he desired 
in the city. The matter is involved in great obscurity; the following is what 
appears to us the most probable account : 


The parliament had been very regular in their payments of the money 
promised to their ” dear brethren,” as they termed the Scots. On one 
occasion the latter wrote up, pretending an mstant need of £25,000, and the 
commons, having only £15,000 in hand, took to make up the sum £10,000 
from a sum of £50,000 which was to have gone to the English army. 


Some of the field-ofRcers of this last, namely. Lord Percy, brother of the 
earl of Northumberland, Wilmot, son of Lord Wilmot, and colonels 
Ashburnham, Pollard, and others, were members of the house of commons, 
and Wilmot rose and said, ” that if such papers of the Scots could procure 
moneys, he doubted not but the ofhcers of the English would soon do the 
like. ” Petitioning being now so much in vogue, these officers formed 
themselves into a juncto, as it was called, and prepared a petition to the king 
and parliament, to be presented from the army, of which the prayer would 
be the preserving of the bishops’ functions and votes, the non-disbanding of 
the Irish army until that of the Scots was also disbanded, and the settlement 
of the royal revenue. This was communicated by Percy to the king. 


Meantime there was a plot on foot among Henr}” Jermjm, master of the 
horse to the queen. Sir John Suckling, George Goring, son of Lord Goring, 
and others, the object of which was deeper: it being to bring up the army 


and overawe the parliament. It would appear that not merely the queen, but 
even the king was acquainted with this design, for he commanded Percy 
and his friends to communicate with Jermyn and Goring. They had three 
meetings, and Goring, finding that the more violent courses which he urged 
were not relished, and seeing also that the command of the army, the object 
of his ambition, would not be bestowed on him, went and made a discovery 
to Lord Newport, and then to the parliamentary leaders. Percy, Jermyn, and 
Suckling, finding the affair discovered, fled to France ; the others stood 
their ground. Percy afterwards (June 14th) wrote a letter to his brother, 
giving an account (apparently a true one) of the whole affair, and then 
Wilmot, Ashburnham, and Pollard were committed to custody. Lord Digby, 
having asserted that Goring was a perjured man, was expelled the house, 
and Goring was voted to have done nothing contrary’ to justice and honour. 


The king, in his extreme anxiety to save Strafford, may have lent an ear to 
the wild project of Goring; he also assented to another, of introducing one 
Captain Billingsley with two hundred men into the Tower for that purpose, 
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and gave his warrant for it. But Balfour, the heutenant, a Scotsman, having 
discovered the object, refused to admit them. It is also said that Balfour was 
offered a sum of money to let the earl escape, and on his examination he 
swore that Strafford had offered him for that purpose £20,000, “besides a 
good marriage for his son.” 


On the 5th a bill was introduced into the commons which virtually 
dissolved the monarchy. As there was a difficulty in raising money for the 
pay of the armies, a Lancashire knight engaged to procure £650,000 if the 
king would pass a bill “not to prorogue, adjourn, or dissolve this parliament 
without consent of both houses, to endure till the grievances were redressed, 
and to give the parliament credit to take up moneys.” The next day this bill 
was hurried through all its stages, and sent wdth that of the attainder up to 
the Qther house. The lords wished to limit it to two years, but the commons 


would not consent, and on the 8th it was passed. The lords at the same time 
passed the bill of attainder, the judges having previously declared that on 
two of the articles the earl was guilty of treason. This opinion would be of 
more weight were it not that the judges had such recent experience of the 
power of the commons. Various causes concurring to make several of the 
peers absent themselves, there were but forty-five present when the bill 
was passed, and of these nineteen voted against it. 


The two bills were sent to the king. In his distress of mind he called some of 
the prelates and privy councillors to his aid. Some urged the authority of the 
judges ; Bishop Williams is said to have drawn a pernicious distinction 
between a king’s private and public conscience, by which in his public 
capacity he might do an £.ct which he secretly believed to be a crime. 
Bishop Juxon alone, we are told, honestly advised him to follow his 
conscience. A letter also came from the earl himself, urging him to pass the 
bill. “Sir,” said he in it, ” my consent shall more acquit you herein to God 
than all the world can do besides. To a willing man there is no injury done.” 
A truly noble mind would have perished sooner than sacrifice such a 
voluntary victim; Charles, to his ultimate ruin and eternal disgrace, signed a 
conmiission to three lords to pass both the bills. 


It is probable that Strafford did not look for this result, for when secretary 
Carleton came from the king to inforai him of what he had done, and his 
motives for it, he could not at first believe it. When satisfied of the truth he 
stood up, lifted his eyes to heaven, and laying his hand on his heart, said, 
“Put not your trust m princes, nor in the sons of men, for in them there is no 
salvation.” 


THE EXECUTION OF STRAFFORD 


Denzil Holies, who was Strafford’s brother-in-law, told Burnet that the king 
sent for him and asked if he knew of any course to save his life. Holies 
hinted at a reprieve, which would give himself time to use his influence 
with his friends in the commons. The king would appear to have assented to 
this course, but, with his usual inconstancy, he adopted another. The day 
after his assent to the bill (the 11th) he sent a letter by the young prince of 


Wales, written by himself, to the lords, urging them to join him in 
prevailing with the commons to consent to his imprisonment for life; “but,” 
he subjoined, “if no less than his life can satisfy my people, I must say Fiat 
justitia.” In a postscript he adds, ” If he must’ die, it were charitv to reprieve 
him till Saturday. ” This postscript is said to have sealed the earl’s doom. 
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The following morning (the 12th) was appointed for the execution. The 
scaffold was erected on Tower Hill ; the earl, when ready, left his chamber « 
Laud, as he had requested, was at his window to give him his blessing as 
he’ passed; the feeble old man raised his hands, but was unable to speak, 
and fell back into the arms of his attendants. The earl moved on; the 
lieutenant desired him to take coach at the gate, lest the mob should tear 
him to pieces ; he replied that it was equal to him whether he died by the 
axe or by their fury. The multitudes extended far as the eye could reach ; the 
earl took off his hat several times and saluted them. ; not a word of insult 
was heard ; “his step and air,” says Rushworth,’ who was present, “were 
those of a general marching at the head of an army to breathe victory, rather 
than those of a condemned man to undergo the sentence of death.” 


From the scaffold he addressed the people, assuring them that he had 
always had the welfare of his country at heart ; it augured ill for their 
happiness, he told them, to write the commencement of a refomiation in 
letters of blood ; he assured them he had never been against parliaments, 
regarding them as ” the best means under God to make the king and his 


people happy. ” He turned to take leave of his friends, and seeing his 
brother weeping, he gently reproached him. “Think,” said he, “that you are 
now accompanying me the fourth time to my marriage-bed. That block 
shall be my pillow, and here I shall rest from all my labours.” He then 
began to undress, saying, “I do as cheerfully put off my doublet at this time 
as ever I did when I went to bed.” He knelt and prayed. Archbishop Lusher 
and another clergj4man kneeling with him. He laid down his head to try the 
block ; then telling the executioner that he would stretch forth his hands as a 
sign when he was to strike, he laid it finally down, and giving the signal, it 
was severed at a single blow; and thus in the forty-ninth year of his age 
perished Thomas earl of Strafford, “who, for natural parts and abilities,” 
says Whitelocke,’/ “and for improvement of knowledge, by experience in 
the greatest affairs, for wisdom, faithfulness, and gallantry of mind, hath 
left few behind him that may be ranked equal with him.” “ 


It is unnecessary here to enter into the question of the weakness or 
wickedness of the king in consenting to the sacrifice of Strafford. Charles 
held it, in the subsequent struggle of his life, as his one great fault — that 
which was justly punished by Heaven in his misfortunes. The firm yet 
modest demeanour of the great earl produced little mitigation of the dislike 
of the people. ” In the evening of the day wherein he was executed the 
greatest demonstrations of joy that possibly could be expressed ran through 
the whole town and countries hereabout ; and many that came up to toM‘n 
on purpose to see the execution rode in triumph back, and with all 
expressions of joy, through every town they went, crying, ‘His head is off! 
his head is off!’ ” Warwick,”’ the zealous adherent of the court, tells this “to 
.show how mad the whole people were, especially in and about this then 
bloody and brutish city, London.”? 


By one party Strafford has been represented as the noblest, most innocent 
martyr for the purest cause in the world ; by the second, as the worst of 
criminals, whose death was entirely merited and absolutely necessary for 
the establishment of liberty. An impartial examination confirms neither of 
these views, but leads to a judgment between the two. Strafford had 
committed no crime which deserved death according to the laws, and he 
had justly said, “I see nothing capital in their charge” : and the proceedings 
against him were carried on with acrimony, and with a violation of many 


forms. On the other hand, he had behaved, especially in Ireland, in 
individual cases in the 
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most arbitrary manner, in order to maintain certain general principles, and 
his plan, to free the king from all restraint, by an unlimited right of taxation 
and a standing army, was indeed not treason, according to the letter of the 
law, but more dangerous and more wicked than much that was designated 
by that name. For this reason, the popular leaders said that the question here 
was not the application of the letter of the law to cases which were foreseen, 
but a new action, nay, a whole series of actions and intentions, for which a 
new law and a new punishment must be laid down and applied, for the 
safety of the country. If the existing law was insufficient to avert the most 
dreadful danger, it ought not to be meanly submitted to, but means to 
punish such great criminals must be sought and found in the omnipotence 
of legislation. 


As Vaughan/ says: “If we blame the sentence which was passed upon 
Straffortl, it is not so much on his account as for the sake of the laws which 
he trampled under foot, and of liberty which he betrayed.” 


Strafford was the ablest, and in one sense the most faithful, of Charles’ 
councillors, but he undertook a task to which he was not equal, and which 
he could not have executed without violating all the existing laws. He failed 
in attaining what Richelieu at that time purposed, and executed with far 
greater energy, and under very different circumstances; yet a more elevated 
point of view, and more genuine fidelity to the king, would have happily led 
in England to a far greater object. 


But precisely because the victory over the king’s system was so decisive, 
and he had already granted everything advantageous to real liberty, it 
appears doubly wrong that the parliament was not satisfied with the fall of 
Strafford, without violating the existing law, and giving a retrospective 


power to the newly adopted principle ; that, without a sufficient motive, it 
stained the road to peaceful improvement with blood, and after the king had 
sacrificed to it his erroneous principles, wantonly inflicted the deepest 
wound upon his heart. A milder course would have proved a better 
guarantee for liberty. By Strafford’s death, on the contrary, the breach 
became incurable, all nobler feelings became subordinate to cold 
calculation, and in order to attain the object nearest at hand, that which was 
far greater was, in truth, sacrificed. From the moment that the affecting 
entreaty of Charles for the life of his servant and friend was refused, the 
very trace of everything pleasing and humane in the relation between king 
and parliament was lost, without an indemnity being found fo:- it on any 
other side — nay, without the possibility of ever finding it. 


While the rejoicings were taking place in London on the execution of the 
earl, the windows of those who would not illuminate were broken. 
Richelieu, on the other hand, said: “The English are mad in cutting off the 
best head of their country.” Digby’s speech in favour of Strafford, which 
was prmted, was burned by order of the house of commons, and Taylor 
expelled, imprisoned, and declared incapable of ever sitting in parliament, 
because he had called the execution of the earl a judicial murder. ^ 


MACAULAY ON STRAFFORD’s EXECUTION 


Defeat, universal agitation, financial embarrassments, disorganisation in 
every part of the government, had compelled Charles again to convene the 
houses before the close of the same year. Their meeting was one of the great 
eras m the history of the civilised world. Whatever of political freedom 
exists either in Europe or in America has sprung directly or indirectly from 
those 
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institutions which they secured and reformed. We never turn to the annals 
of those times without feehng increased admiration of the patriotism, the 


energy, the decision, the consummate wisdom, which marked the measures 
of that great pariiament, from the day on which it met to the 
commencement of civil hostilities. 


The impeachment of Strafford was the first, and perhaps the greatest blow. 
The whole conduct of that celebrated man proved that he had formed a 
deliberate scheme to subvert the fundamental laws of England. Those parts 
of his correspondence which have been brought to light since his death 
place the matter beyond a doubt. 


It is not strange that a man so careless of the common civil rights, which 
even despots have generally respected, should treat with scorn the 
limitations which the constitution imposes on the royal prerogative. We 
might quote pages, but we will content ourselves with a single specimen: 
“The debts of 


/ 
Market-Place, Ledbury, Herefordshire 


(Built Time of Charles I) 


the crown being taken off, you may govern as you please ; and most 
resolute I am that may be done without borrowing any help forth of the 
king’s lodgings.” Such was the theory of that thorough reform in the state 
which Strafford meditated. His whole practice, from the day on which he 
sold himself to the court, was in strict conformity to his theory. For his 
accomplices various excuses may be urged — ignorance, imbecility, 
religious bigotry. But Wentworth had no such plea. His intellect was 
capacious. His early prepossessions were on the side of popular rights. He 
knew the whole beauty and value of the system which he attempted to 
deface. He was the first of the rats, the first of those statesmen whose 
patriotism has been only the coquetry of political prostitution, and whose 
profligacy has taught governments to adopt the old maxim of the slave- 
market, that it is cheaper to buy than to breed, to import defenders from an 
opposition than to rear them in a ministry. He was the first Englishman to 


whom a peerage; was a Sacrament of infamy, a bai)tism into the communion 
of corruption. As he was the earliest of the hateful list, so was he also by far 
the greatest ; eloquent, sagacious, adventurous, intrepid, 
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ready of invention, immutable of purpose, in every talent which exalts or 
destroys nations pre-eminent, the lost archangel, the Satan of the apostasy. 
The title for which, at the time of his desertion, he exchanged a name 
honourably distinguished in the cause of the people, reminds us of the 
appellation which, from the moment of the first treason, fixed itself on the 
fallen Son of the Morning, ^M., 


“Satan— so call him now. His former name Is heard no more in heaven.” 


The defection of Strafford from the popular party contributed mainly to 
draw on him the hatred of his contemporaries. It has since made him an 
object of peculiar interest to those whose lives have been spent, like his, in 
proving that there is no malice like the malice of a renegade. Nothing can 
be more natural or becoming than that one turncoat should eulogise another. 


Many enemies of public liberty have been distinguished by their private 
virtues. But Strafford was the same throughout. As was the statesman, such 
was the kinsman, and such the lover. His conduct towards Lord Mount- 
morris is recorded by Clarendon, c For a word which can scarcely be called 
rash, which could not have been made the subject of an ordinary civil 
action, the lord lieutenant dragged a man of high rank, married to a relative 
of his wife, that “saint” about whom he whimpered to the peers, before a 
tribunal of slaves. Sentence of death was passed. Everything but death was 
inflicted. Yet the treatment which Lord Ely experienced was still more 
scandalous. That nobleman was thrown into prison in order to compel him 
to settle his estate in a manner agreeable to his daughter-in-law, whom, as 


there is every reason to believe, Strafford had debauched. These stories do 
not rest on vague report. The historians most partial to the minister admit 
their truth, and censure them in terms which, though too lenient for the 
occasion, are still severe. These facts are alone sufficient to justify the 
appellation with which Fym branded him, “the wicked Earl.” 


In spite of all Strafford’s vices, in spite of all his dangerous projects, he was 
certainly entitled to the benefit of the law ; but of the law in all its rigour, of 
the law according to the utmost strictness of the letter, which killeth. He 
was not to be torn in pieces by a mob, or stabbed in the back by an assassin. 
He was not to have punishment meted out to him from his own iniquitous 
measure. But if justice, in the whole range of its wide armoury, contained 
one weapon which could pierce him, that weapon his pursuers were bound, 
before God and man, to emplo}’. 


“Tf he may 
Find mercy in the law, ‘tis his; if none, Let him not seek’t of us. “ 
Such was the language which the commons might justly use. 


Did, then, the articles against Strafford strictly amount to high treason? 
Many people, who know neither what the articles were nor what high 
treason is, will answer in the negative, simply because the accused person, 
speaking for his life, took that ground of defence. The journals of the lords 
show that the judges were consulted. They answered, with one accord, that 
the articles on which the earl was convicted amounted to high treason. This 
judicial opinion, even if we suppose it to have been erroneous, goes far to 
justify the parliament. The judgment pronounced in the exchequer chamber 
has always been urged by the apologists of Charles in defence of his 
conduct respecting ship-money. Yet on that occasion there was but a bare 
majority in favour of the party at whose pleasure all the magistrates 
composing the tribunal 
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greatest. Not so much as their love-daies are made without bloodshed. For 
they that ondertake the matter, wound themselves, and letting their blood 
drop out into a vessel, wher they have stird it together they drinke of it 
thinking that to be a most assured pledge of the promise to be performed. In 
their feasting their greatest myrth and commonest talke, is in making report 
what everie man hath slaine, and they that have told of most, are set 
betweene two cuppes full of drinke, for that is the cheefe honour among 
them. As the Essedones make cuppes of the heads of their Parents ; so doo 
these of the heads of their enimies. 


Among the Androphagi, the daintiest dishes are made of mens’ fleshe. The 
Geloni apparell themselves and their horses, in the skins of their enimies 
heads, themselves with the skinnes of the rest of their bodies. The 
MelanchlaAni goe in blacke cloathes, and thereof they have their name. The 
Neuri 
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have a certain time to evrie of them limited wherein they may (if they will) 
be chaunged into Woolves, and returne to their former shape againe. The 
God of them all is Mars, to whome in steade of Images they dedicate 
Swords and Tents, and offer to him men in Sacrifice. The Countries spread 
verie large, and by reason that the rivers doo divers times over flow their 
bankes there is everie where great store of good pasture. But some places 
are in all other respects so barreine that the inhabiters, for lacke of Woodde, 
are fayne to make fyre of bones.c 


DIODORUS ON THE AMAZONS AND THE HYPERBOREANS 


The Scythians anciently enjoy’d but a small Tract of Ground, but (through 
their Valour) growing stronger by degrees, they inlarg’d their Dominion far 
and near, and attaiu’d at last to a vast and glorious Empire. 
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were removable. The decision in the case of Strafford was unanimous r as 
far as we can judge, it was unbiassed; and though there may be room for 
hesitation, we think on the whole that it was reasonable. “It may be 
remarked,” says Hallam,r “that the fifteenth article of the impeachment, 
charging Strafford with raising money by his own authority, and quartering 
troops on the people of Ireland, in order to compel their obedience to his 
unlawful requisitions, upon which, and upon one other article, not upon the 
whole matter, the peers voted him guilty, does at least approach very nearly, 
if we may not say more, to a substantive treason within the statute of 
Edward III, as a levying of war against the king.” This most sound and just 
exposition has provoked a very ridiculous reply. “It should seem to be an 
Irish construction this,” says an assailant of Hallam, “which makes the 
raising money for the king’s service, with his knowledge and by his 
approbation, to come under the head of levying war on the king, and 
therefore to be high treason.” Now, people who undertake to write on points 
of constitutional law should know, what every attorney’s clerk and every 
forward schoolboy on an upper form knows, that, by a fundamental maxim 
of our polity, the king can do no wrong ; that every court is bound to 
suppose his conduct and his sentiments to be, on every occasion, such as 
they ought to be ; and that no evidence can be received for the purpose of 
setting aside this loyal and salutary presumption. The lords, therefore, were 
bound to take it for granted that the king considered arms which were 
unlawfully directed against his people as directed against his own throne. 


If we had thought that Strafford might be safely suffered to live in France, 
we should have thought it better that he should continue to live in England 
than that he should be exiled by a special act. As to degradation, it was not 
the earl, but the general and the statesman, whom the people had to fear. 
Essex said on that occasion, with more truth than elegance, “Stone dead 
hath no fellow.” And often during the civil wars the parliament had reason 
to rejoice that an irreversible law and an impassable barrier protected them 
from the valour and capacity of Wentworth. 


It is remarkable that neither Hyde nor Falkland voted against the bill of 
attainder. There is, indeed, reason to believe that Falkland spoke in favour 


of it. In one respect, as Hallam has observed, the proceeding was 
honourably distinguished from others of the same kind. An act was passed 
to relieve the children of Strafford from the forfeiture and corruption of 
blood which were the legal consequences of the sentence. The crown had 
never shown equal generosity in a case of treason. The liberal conduct of 
the commons has been fully and most appropriately repaid. The house of 
Wentworth has since that time been as much distinguished by public spirit 
as by power and splendour, and may at the present moment boast of 
members with whom Saye and Hampden would have been proud to act. 


It is somewhat curious that the admirers of Strafford should also be, without 
a single exception, the admirers of Charles; for whatever we may think of 
the conduct of the parliament towards the unhappy favourite, there can be 
no doubt that the treatment which he received from his piaster was 
disgraceful Faithless alike to his people and to his tools, the king did not 
scruple to play the part of the cowardly approver who hangs his accomplice. 
It is good that there should be such men as Charles in every league of 
villainy. It is for such men that the offer of pardon and reward which 
appears after a murder is intended. They are indenmified, remunerated, and 
despised. The very magistrate who avails himself of their assistance looks 
on them as more contemptible than the criminal whom they betray. Was 
Strafford innocent ? 
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Was he a meritorious servant of the crown ? If so, what shall we think of the 
prince who, having solemnly promised him that not a hair of his head 
should be hurt, and possessing an unquestioned constitutional right to save 
him, gave him up to the vengeance of his enemies ? 


There were some points which we know that Charles would not concede, 
and for which he was willing to risk the chances of civil war. Ought not a 
king, who will make a stand for anything, to make a stand for the innocent 
blood? Was Strafford guilty? Even on this supposition, it is difficult not to 


ifeel disdain for the partner of his guilt, the tempter turned punisher. If, 
indeed, from that time forth, the conduct of Charles had been blameless, it 
might have been said that his eyes were at last opened to the errors of his 
former conduct, and that, in sacrificing to the wishes of his parliament a 
minister whose crime had been a devotion too zealous to the interests of his 
prerogative, he gave a painful and deeply humiliating proof of the sincerity 
of his repentance. 


It required ever after the most rigid justice and sincerity in the dealings of 
Charles with his people to vindicate his conduct towards his friend. His 
subsequent dealings with his people, however, clearly showed that it was 
not from any respect for the constitution, or from any sense of the deep 
criminality of the plans in which Strafford and himself had been engaged, 
that he gave up his minister to the axe. It became evident that he had 
abandoned a servant who, deeply guilty as to all others, was guiltless to him 
alone, solely in order to gain time for maturing other schemes of tyranny, 
and purchasing the aid of other Wentworths. He, who would not avail 
himself of the power which the laws gave him to save an adherent to whom 
his honour was pledged, soon showed that he did not scruple to break every 
law and forfeit every pledge in order to work the ruin of his opponents. 


” Put not your trust in princes,” was the expression of the fallen minister, 
when he heard that Charles had consented to his death. The whole history 
of the times is a sermon on that bitter text. The defence of the Long 
Parliament is comprised in the dying words of its victim. a; 


CHAPTER XX 


COMMONS AGAINST CROWN 


[1641-1642 A.D.] 


If ever lesson had been plain to read, it was that which had been given to 
Charles by his failure to save the life of Strafford. Yet scarcely was 
Strafford dead when he prepared himself to tread once more the weary 
round of intrigue which had already cost him so dear. Anything seemed to 
him to be better than an attempt to come to an understanding with 
parliament.— S. R. Gardiner. b 


On the 5th of May, when the lower house was dehberating how the urgent 
pecuniary embarrassments were to be remedied, a nobleman from Lancaster 
had, as we have seen, offered to procure the king £650,000, till the actual 
receipt of the taxes, provided he would promise not to dissolve the 
parliament till all abuses were done away with, and not without its own 
consent. This notion was immediately taken up with the greatest zeal by the 
parliamentary leaders, the bill drawn up, read twice on the same day, 
contrary to the laws, and for the third time on the day following, pushed 
with equal rapidity through the upper house, and laid before the king. Since 
large sums are required, says the preamble, and cannot be obtained without 
credit, and credit suffers through want of confidence, and none can be found 
to lend for fear of the dissolution of the parliament, the king will not 
interrupt, prorogue, or dissolve the two houses, or one of them, without 
their consent. The privy councillors advised the king to assent to this bill, 
because otherwise no money was to be obtained, either by grants or loans, 
and this concession would satisfy the parliament, and produce confidence 
and moderation. On the 11th of May, the day when Charles signed the 
sentence for the execution of Strafford, he also gave his assent to that bill 
which led to his destruction. In the uneasiness and sorrow caused by the 


loss of the earl, the king and his councillors had not paid due attention to it, 
and by no means appreciated its importance. Strafford’s death and this law, 
which produced the Long Parliament, form the 
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culminating point, from which the natural and necessary ameUoration of 
defects changes into a disastrous and violent revolution. c 


The consent of the king to the bill for the attainder of Strafford, and to the 
measure which was afterwards called ” The Act for the Perpetual 
Parliament,” can scarcely be attributed to any other feeling than a sense of 
his immediate weakness. Hallam d imputes Charles’ ready acquiescence in 
this parliamentary bill to his own shame and the queen’s consternation at 
the discovery of the Army Plot. Lord Clarendon* says, “After the passing 
these two bills, the temper and spirit of the people, both within and without 
the walls of the two houses, grew marvellous calm and composed.” The 
parliament now went boldly and steadily forward m the work of reform. A 
subsidy and a poll-tax were granted ; but another subsidy of tonnage and 
poundage was granted for a very limited time, from May 25th to July 15th, 
so that the commons might exercise the right of renewal, according to 
circumstances. This subsidy was renewed, by subsequent acts, until July 
2nd, 1642. It is difficult to blame them for this excessive jealousy of the 
designs of the crown. The bill for triennial parliaments was absolutely 
necessary, to take out of the hands of the king the power to govern again 
without a parliament. 


The queen, under the influence of terror, as some have believed, but more 
probably with the hope of procuring the interference of foreign powers to 
restore the absolute authority of Charles, was preparing to leave the country. 


The princess royal was betrothed to the eldest son of the prince of Orange. 
A secret article of the treaty stipulated that the prince should assist the king, 
if the disputes with his parliament came to an open rupture. The queen, a 
few months later, alleging her ill-health, wished to seek a remedy in the Spa 
waters. Upon the remonstrance of both houses of parliament she consented 
to remain in England. Amidst the contradictory and obscure traces of court 
secrets, one thing is manifest : that there was not the slightest approach to a 
real union between the king and the parliament for the public good. The 
royal concessions were made with a sort of recklessness which argues that 
there w^as a hope and belief that they might become nugatory under some 
turn of fortune. The suspicions of the commons were never wholly set at 
rest. 


In the great legislative measures of this session the houses were invariably 
anxious to rest their reforms upon the ancient foundations of law and 
liberty. Thus in the statute granting tonnage and poundage, it is declared 
and enacted ” That it is and hath been the ancient right of the subjects of 
this realm, that no subsidy, custom, impost, or other charge whatsoever 
ought or may be laid or imposed upon any merchandise, exported or 
imported by subjects, denizens, or aliens, without common consent in 
parliament.” In “An act for the declaring unlawful and void the late 
proceedings touching ship-money,” it is declared that the writs and 
judgments thereupon “were and are contrary to and against the laws and 
statutes of the realm, the right of property, the liberty of the subject, former 
resolutions in parliament, and the Petition of Right made in the third year of 
the reign of his majesty that now is.” Again and again the principle o! 
arbitrary taxation was made to hear its death-knell. 


In the act for dissolving the court of Star Chamber and taking away the 
whole of its powers, all the ancient statutes, including the Great Charter, 
which declare that no freeman shall be imprisoned or condemned but by 
judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land, are recited ; and it is 
affirmed that the authority of the Star Chamber, under the Statute of Henry 
VII, has been abused, and the decrees of the court have been found “to’ be 
an intolerable burthen to the subjects, and the means to introduce an 
arbitrary power and government.” This statute not only abolishes the court 
of Star 
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Chamber, but the jurisdiction of the courts of the Marches of Wales, of the 
Northern Parts, of the Duchy of Lancaster, and of the County Palatine of 
Chester. Under these arbitrary courts one-third of the people had been 
deprived of the protection of common law, and were at the mercy of such 
local despots as Strafford. 


In the act for abolishing the court of High Commission, it is maintained 
that, under the statute of the first of Elizabeth ” concerning commissioners 
for causes ecclesiastical,” the commissioners “have to the great and 
insufferable wrong and oppression of the king’s subjects used to fine and 
imprison them, and to exercise other authority not belonging to 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” The act of abolition goes farther, and takes from 
the ecclesiastical courts the power to inflict temporal penalties for spiritual 
offences. The ” act for the certainty of forests, and of the meres, meets, 
lunits, and bounds of the forests,” goes back to the days of Edward I as to 
ancient boundaries, and, reprehending their real or pretended extension, 
confines forests within such limits as were recognised in the twentieth year 
of James I. In “An act for preventing vexatious proceedings touching the 
order of knighthood,” reference is made to an ancient usage that men seized 
of lands to the yearly value of forty pounds might be compelled to take 
upon themselves the order of knighthood, or else to make fine; but it 
declares that many have been put to grievous fines and vexations for 
declining to receive the same dignity, being wholly unfit for it in estate or 
quality. 


In all these enactments for the removal of great oppressions, constant 
reference is had to the origin of the abuses. There is no unreasoning pretext 
for their abolition, as if the subject were to be benefited by arbitrarily 
curtailing the prerogative of the crown. Clarendon ^ fully admits all the 
abuses which these enactments swept away; and yet, in the spirit of that 
ignoble belief which he has done so much to perpetuate, that justice to the 
subject can only be derived from the favour of the sovereign, he says, of 


these acts of parliament, that they ” will be acknowledged by an 
uncorrupted posterity to be everlasting monuments of the king’s princely 
and fatherly affection to his people.” Much more rationally do we now feel 
with Hallam™ that “in by far the greater part of the enactments of 1641 the 
monarchy lost nothing that it had anciently possessed ; and the balance of 
our constitution might seem rather to have been restored to its former 
equipoise than to have undergone any fresh change.” 


It is to the Long Parliament, in this triumphant session, that England owes a 
new era of civil liberty. If they had rested here in their great work, they 
would have placed the political rights of Englishmen upon the broad 
foundation upon which the national greatness and security has been since 
built ud./ 


THE ATTACK ON THE BISHOPS 


After the dissolution of the last parliament, the clergy, as we have seen, 
continued their deliberations in the convocation, passed resolutions relative 
to the doctrine and discipline of the church, granted money to the king,* 
drew up a new oath for the unconditional immutability of the existing 
constitution of the church, and expressed themselves respecting the rights of 
the king almost entirely on the system of unlimited power and divine right. 


Hereupon the loudest complaints were made in parliament, and on the 16th 


of December, 1640, it was unanimously resolved that the English clergy ‘ It 
was not till 1664 that the taxation of the clergy by the clergy ceased. 
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has no right, in any assembly, synod, or convocation, to pass resolutions on 


the doctrine, constitution, rites, and discipline of the church, without the 
consent of parliament; the points adopted in 1640, and sanctioned by the 


king, are therefore not obligatory, are contrary to the rights of the king and 
the parliament, to the laws of the kingdom, the freedom and property of the 
subjects, tend to excite dissension and rebellion, and produce the most 
dangerous consequences. Nay, not contented with thus annihilating a 
separate legislative authority for the church, the prelates who had attended 
the convocation were fined in immense sums (from £500 to £20,000) and 
many matters relative to the church afterwards decided by the commons, 
without any participation of the clergy. Thus, without consulting the king 
and the lords, they drew up many directions respecting the placing of the 
altars, the removal of all crosses and pictures, the abolition of kneeling, etc. 
Those who did not obey were condemned and punished as favourers of 
idolatry, and no regard paid to the consideration that, by the indiscriminate 
application of those directions, many works of art and fine monuments 
would be destroyed. 


At the opening of the parliament there were in it many faithful adherents of 
the established church, but Presbyterian principles gradually gained ground, 
and numerous petitions against the bishops and the constitution of the 
church in general were presented; among others, one on the 11th of 
December, 1640, from London. All that history, experience, learning and 
passion offered either for or against was brought forward in parliament, or 
discussed in printed pamphlets. As early as the 28th of November, 1640, Sir 
Edward Bering had required that a committee should be appointed to 
examine into the tyranny of the bishops; which, in connection with the 
London petition, produced more accusations and increased the zeal against 
the bishops. A bill was brought in and passed, on May 3rd, 1641, that no 
bishop should in future fill any other spiritual, temporal, or judicial office. 
Very remarkable debates took place in the upper house upon this bill. The 
lords resolved that the archbishops and bishops should retain their seats and 
votes in the upper house, but should not be members of the privy council, or 
the Star Chamber, or justices of the peace. 


At the moment that the lords were preparing to submit, and to prove to the 
lower house the reasons for their changes and modifications, the latter, 
impatient at the delay and opposition, proceeded in its increasing zeal much 
farther than many of the advocates of the bifi had themselves at first 
desired. Supported by Haslerig, Vane, CromweU and others, St. John drew 


up a bill for the total abolition of all bishops, deans, and other officers 
connected with the Episcopal constitution. It was passed on the 27th of 
May, by a majority of 139 to 108, and, from its contrast to the first 
moderate bill, received the name of “the Root and Branch bill.” The lords, 
seeing their conciliatory proposals rejected, hereupon threw out the first bill 
entirely, on the 7th of June, and on the 12th of the same month Sir Henry 
Vane defended the second in the lower house. 


The Presbyterians, consistently with their view, went farther, and on the 
15th of June made a motion for the abolition of all canons and chapters, and 
endeavoured to support it by many arguments, which we have no room to 
detail. Benjamin Rudyard said : ” One thing disturbs me beyond measure in 
our important debates, and staggers my reason, namely, that, in 
contradiction to the wisdom of all ages, the principle is set up— No 
reformation without destruction.” 


The question respecting the best constitution of the church was not only 
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discussed in parliament, but caused a general excitement in the minds of the 
people. Shoemakers and tailors contended with the most vehement zeal for 
and against the bishops, and prayers and fasts were held by many of the 
godly, especially by the women, that God would no longer delay the 
destruction of the ungodly Episcopal church. Lord Brook affirmed, in a 
pamphlet, that the bishops were of too low origin to sit in the same house 
with the noble lords. In conformity with these views, they were often 
treated with contempt in the upper house, and never allowed precedence in 
the public ceremonies; nay, on the 4th of August the thirteen bishops who 
had latterly taken a share in the debates of the convocation were criminally 


At the First a very few of them, and those very despicable for their mean 
original seated themselves near to the River Araxes. Afterwards one of their 
Ancient Kings, who was a warlike Prince, and skilful in Arms, gain’d to 
their Country all the Mountainous Parts as far as to Mount Caucasus, and 
all the Chamj/ain Countr}% to the Ocean, and the Lake Mseotis, and all the 
rest of the plain to the River Tanais. Then they tell a Story, That a Virgin 
was born among them of the Earth, of the shape of a Woman from the 
Middle upwards, and of a Viper downwards : and that Jupiter begot of her a 
Son call’d Scythes ; they say, that from this Prince (being more eminent 
than any of his Ancestors) the People were call’d Scythians : There were 
Two Brothers that descended from this King, that were remarkable for 
Valour, the one call’d Palus and the other Napas. These Two Brothers, after 
many Glorious Actions done by them, divided the Country between them, 
and from their own Names call’d one part of the Inhabitants Palians, and 
the other Napians. 


Some time afterwards their Posterity becoming famous and eminent for 
Valour and martial affairs, subdu’d many Territories beyond Tanais. 


Then turning their Arms the other way they led their Forces as far as to the 
River Nile in Egypt, and having subdu’d many Nations lying between, they 
inlarg’d the Empire of the Scythians as far as to the Eastern Ocean one way, 
and to the Caspian Sea and the Lake of Mceotis another. 


This Nation prosper’d still more and more, and had Kings that were very 
famous ; from whom the Sacte, the Massagette, and the Arimaspani, and 
many others call’d by other Names derive their Original. Amongst others, 
there were two remarkable Colonies that were drawn out of the conquer’d 
Nations by those Kings ; the one they brought out of Assyria, and settl’d in 
the Country lying between Paphlagonia and Pontus ; the other out of Media, 
which they placed near the River Tanais, which People are call’d 
Sauromatians, who many Years after increasing in number and power, 
wasting the greatest part of Scythia, and rooting out all that they conquer’d, 
totally ruinated the whole Nation. Afterwards the Royal Line failing, they 
say, Women remarkable for Courage and Strength of Body reign’d instead 
of Kings. For in these Nations, Women like Men, are train’d up for the 
Wars, being nothing inferior to Men for Courage. 


accused, and on the 23rd of October Pym addressed the house of lords in 
favor of the bill for abolishing the whole Episcopal system. The animosity 
against the bishops was so far from being mitigated that it was proposed in 
the bill that the confiscated lands should be employed for the advancement 
of piety and learning, and for the support of the persons affected, in so far 
as they are not sinners and delinquents against the house of commons. 
Among the latter were reckoned not only those already accused for assisting 
at the convocation, but other persons were gradually added in an arbitrary 
manner. 


On the 30th of December, 1641, twelve bishops were induced to present the 
following declaration to the king and the house of lords : ” As our right and 
our duty to appear in the upper house is beyond all doubt, we would wish to 
take part in the business of the house, and prove that we have no 
community with popery and malignant parties. But having been several 
times in our way to parliament insulted, threatened, and attacked by the 
mob ; nay, the last time been put in imminent danger of our lives, without 
being able to obtain protection and assistance from the house of lords or 
commons, notwithstanding our complaints, we declare, with the reservation 
of our rights, that, till measures are taken to prevent such dangers and 
insults, we will not appear in the upper house, and declare everything null 
and void that shall be resolved upon during our forced absence.” 


The complaint of the bishops, of threats, insults, and violence, was perfectly 
well-founded, nor had 


anything been done to secure them, or punish the delinquents; but it was ill- 
advised in them to absent themselves at this moment from the parliament, 
and abandon the field to their enemies ; it was presumptuous to think of 
entirely checking or annihilating the business of parliament by their 
opposition. Instead, therefore, of exciting compassion by this declaration, 
and leading to favourable conclusions, both the upper and lower houses 
were equally indignant. The latter at least acted consistently on this 
occasion, but the former precipitately and without foresight. The commons, 
in particular, were convinced that the object of the bishops, probably in 
concert with the king, was to effect in this indirect manner a dissolution of 
parliament. They were therefore accused of high treason on the 30th of 
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December, 1641, and confined in the Tower.i Their friends declared they 
were not traitors, but fools, who ought to be sent to Bedlam; while their 
enemies, under apparent anger, concealed a secret joy that they had 
themselves, by their mistaken conduct, led to their own overthrow, which it 
would have been difficult to procure by a general law, and had thereby 
converted mto enemies the lords who had before been, for the most part, 
friendly to them. The king alone was still sincerely attached to them, but a 
series of various events rendered him every day less able to afford them any 
competent support ; besides which, their expulsion had greatly diminished 
the num-ber of his adherents in the upper house. 


Having thus brought down the course of the ecclesiastical disputes to a 
remarkable crisis, we have now to resmne the narrative of the civil affairs of 
England, and then the important history of Scotland and Ireland. After the 
fall of Strafford, Laud, and the other ministers, the king considered it 
imprudent and unbecoming to intrust the management of affairs to their 
adversaries ; but the insignificant and impopular persons who surrounded 
him were unable to stem or to direct the torrent, and when he too late 
employed emment patriots, they either required him wholly to submit to the 
will of the parliament, or lost tlieir popularity as soon as, being placed in a 
different point, they ceased to consider this as useful or advisable. 
Consequently the administration, as opposed to the parliament, now 
suffered by too great weakness, as formerly by illegal power, and, with the 
increasing attacks on the royal authority, it was not unnatural that the idea 
suggested itself, whether a support might not be foimd for it in the army. 
With this view, officers well affected to the king endeavoured to attain this 
object, and a petition was drawn up, containing among other points that the 
king should not be limited in his concessions and resolutions. It may appear 


doubtful how far Charles and his queen immediately co-operated or 
assented ;2 but the negotiations were certainly not entirely concealed from 
them, and some of their pretended friends had perhaps prematurely and 
purposely made the plan known. WhUe the king affirmed that he had 
nothing to do with the whole affair, and that it was unimportant, because it 
had only been talked of, and nothing had been done, others alleged that he 
had seen the outlines of the petition, and had approved it by affixing a C. R. 
[Carolus Rex] to it. 


However this may be, the commons turned these circumstances to their 
advantage. On the 3rd of May, 1641, as we have seen, they made a report 
on the very dangerous intrigues, the object of which was to separate the 
army from the parliament, and to introduce foreign troops into the country. 
Actuated by real or partly feigned apprehension, a protest was drawn up, 
the object of which was to maintain the religion of the country and the 
union of the three kingdoms, which was sworn to by both houses with very 
little opposition. At the same time the speaker, having received directions to 
that effect, satisfied the army by a declaration that it was intended to 
provide for it, and to act without secondary views, solely for the welfare of 
the state. 


Thus all passed over apparently as an insignificant question, but in fact led 
to important consequences. In parliament the suspicion gained ground that 
Charles intended by every possible means to recover his unlimited 


* They remained in prison till May, 1642, and then gave bail. No legal 
proceedings ever took place Wren, bishop of Ely, was imprisoned in 
September, 1641. and still remained in confinement in 165S, without any 
reason being alleged. 


P Gardiner b definitely accuses the queen of urging the pope to send her 
troops, and of bringing the army from Yorkshire to overpower parliament. 
This was called the Army Plot. Charles had previously planned to seize the 
Tower and release Strafford by force. ] 
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authority, from which it was inferred that every means was allowable to 
avert so great a danger. With this view, Vym laid before the upper house, on 
the 24th of June, many demands of the eonmions for the disbanding of the 
army, the dismissal of evil counsellors, rigorous treatment of the papists, the 
protection of the country, etc. 


SCOTCH affairs; the kings visit 


Both the king and the parliament had lost all confidence in the army, and 
both now wished for a reconciliation with the Scotch, because each party 
hoped to gain them to its own side. Hence nearly all their demands were 
acceded to, and in the peace of the 7th of August, 1641, it was stipulated 
that the acts of the late parliament of Scotland shall be acknowledged as 
laws. With respect to religion and divine worship, as great a conformity as 
possible shall be introduced in both kingdoms, and no person censured on 
account of the Covenant. The Scotch receive from England £300,000 for 
their friendly services; aU the declarations, ordinances, writings, etc., 
against them are suppressed. No person shall receive an office, or have 
access to the king, who has been judged incapable by sentence of 
parliament. No war shall be declared between England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, without the consent of their respective parliaments. 


The king at this moment, no less pressed by the English than formerly by 
the Scotch, earnestly desired a reconciliation with the latter ; nay, if 
possible, to obtain their assistance against the English. But, for this very 
reason, his plan of going to Scotland offended the eonmions, who made a 
great many objections; as these, however, could not move him from his 
purpose, the parliament adjourned, after having appointed committees, with 
great powers, which partly conducted the business in London, and partly 
accompanied the king to Scotland, and in fact kept him under a strict 
superintendence. 


The Scots had in the mean time opened their parliament on the 11th of June, 
1640, without waiting for a royal commissioner; because the king’s solemn 


promise to call it, given at the conclusion of the peace, could not be 
defeated by continual prorogation. This was accompanied by the following 
declaration: That the prorogation of parliament without the consent of the 
estates is contrary to the laws and liberties of the kingdom, without 
precedent, and in positive contradiction with the conditions of peace. They 
then proceeded to confirm the Covenant and the new church laws, and in 
the year 1641, after a further prolongation, a second session of the 
parliament was opened with similar declarations and reservations. In Juh/ 
Charles caused several proposals and concessions to be laid before it; which 
measure was the less calculated to attain his end, as he at the same time 
urged a prorogation, and thereby awakened their former suspicions. 


At length, notwithstanding all obstacles and difficulties, he set out for 
Scotland, and on the 19th of August, 1641, made a speech in parliament. In 
conformity with his offers and promises, the king successively consented to 
the following points: The acts of the late parliament have legal force. Every 
estate chooses its own lords of the articles. All proposals are in future 
addressed, in the first instance, to the whole parliament, and are referred by 
it at its pleasure to those lords for examination. There shall be no war 
between England and Scotland without the consent of their parliaments. In 
cases of attack or internal troubles, both kingdoms mutually to assist each 
other. During such time as the parliament is not sitting, special persons shall 
be 
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appointed for the preservation of peace. As the king’s absence in England 
prevents him from being thoroughly acquainted with the qualifications of 
individuals, he will appoint the privy councillors and other important 
officers according to the proposals of the parliament. The persons appointed 
are answerable to the parliament and the king. 


Agreeably to these legal enactments, the king favoured the most 
distinguished of the Covenanters, and gave them oflfices, or pensions and 


presents — even to Henderson and Gillespie, the latter of whom, 
notwithstanding, vehemently opposed reconciliation with the king in 1648. 
These measures diffused the greatest joy, and on the king’s departure the 
estates declared, in a solemn address, that he had given them entire 
satisfaction with regard to their religion and liberties, and that a contented 
king left a contented people. He, too, was himself persuaded that he had so 
entirely gained Scotland, that in case of need it would support him in his 
disputes with England, or at least remain neutral. On the other side, many of 
his old Scotch adherents complained that he had sacrificed them and the 
royal authority, and favoured and exalted enemies who now made great 
promises, but would keep none of them, and would advance new demands. 
If he agreed to the abolition and condemnation of the Episcopal system in 
Scotland, how could he think of maintaining it in FJngland; and if the 
administration came into the hands of the Scotch parliament by the 
appointment of officers, how could he resist similar demands from the 
English house of commons ? But an event now occurred, of such 
importance that everything else became insignificant in comparison, and the 
position of parties was totally changed, almost entirely to the disadvantage 
of the king — we mean the rebellion of the Irish Catholics. 


THE IRISH REBELLION 


In order to place this event, which has in general been partially and falsely 
represented, in its true light, we must again recur to earlier history. At the 
conclusion of the reign of Elizabeth, Ireland had been entirely subdued, and 
a portion of the people had so far been gainers, that the English laws were 
applied to them, and the former almost unlimited privileges of the chiefs 
were limited. .James I had very decidedly resolved to civilise Ireland and 
make it happy ; and many, referring to the measures adopted by him, have 
not only confirmed this praise, but have represented the state of Ireland, 
from 1603 to 1641, as healthy and prosperous, and affirmed that the 
rebellion had commenced in the last year without ground or occasion, 
merely from presumption and barbarism. This view, however, may be 
proved to be in the main false. It must be owned that much was done under 
James I to promote order and civilisation. The old British laws, by which 


every crime could be atoned for by fines, were abolished; some other 
injurious customs annulled; the rights of the lords were more strictly 
defined; waste lands cultivated, settlers encouraged, etc. But in all this there 
were partly great evils concealed, and in part others still greater opposed to 
them. 


Hence the Irish had occasion for heavy complaints, which we may sum up 
as follows: “No Irish parliament has been called since 1587, and our 
country has never been represented in the English parliament, whose laws 
bind us.“ We 


‘ The parliaments of 1613 and 1634 were of no importance; nay, by the 
manner in which the members were chosen, they were hostile to the Roman 
Catholics. “Often, too, Irish titles were piven to Englishmen, though they 
had no estates in Ireland, and they voted by proxy in the upper house. 
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are still looked upon as savages, and the defence of our religion, customs, 
and possessions as a crime. We are expected to consider it as a favour that 
King James, in 1613, granted an anmesty; but, not to mention that we had 
committed no crime that required a pardon, the law maizes innumerable 
exceptions, and disappoints every hope that was founded upon it. Above all, 
the cruel immense confiscations of estates are the greatest injustice and the 
most arbitrary punishment. No title avails, and every legal pretext is taken 
advantage of to expel the Irish from their possessions and transfer them to 
strangers. Cunning, fraud, perjury, bribery, are employed with the most 
shameless effrontery for these shameless purposes; nay, what limits shall be 
found to such arbitrary proceedings, when, under the pretext of the right of 
conquest, every title to an estate, as far back as the time of Henry II, was 
called in question, or, for the alleged fault of a chief, all the innocent vassals 
were deprived of their property ? Did not the English house of commons, 
on the confiscation of O’ Neil’s estates in 1583, prove the unlimited right of 
the kings of England to dispose at their pleasure of all Irish landed property, 


by the fact that the Irish came from Spain, and their leaders Heberus and 
Hegemon had submitted to the English king Gurmond ! In a similar spirit. 
King James seized upon 380,000 acres of land, not according to law or 
justice, not by contract or cession, but on the stress of those foolish fables, 
and of the still subsisting right of conquest. At the same time the declared 
object was, that no Irishman should have any part in the new settlements, 
and that none should remam, even for great sacrifices, in the possession of 
his hereditary estates. Their expulsion was sought, in order to attract, as it 
w^as alleged, a more noble and civilised race of men; though these settlers, 
in truth, were for the most part rapacious adventurers or indigent rabble. 
With this political injustice, religious intolerance was intimately connected. 
Thus all Catholics were in fact excluded from the acquisition of landed 
property, by the condition imposed upon the settlers of taking the oath of 
supremacy. None of them obtains a public office of any kind; their churches 
and chapels are violently closed, their clergy expelled, their children 
delivered to Protestant guardians. Under innumerable pretences, such as not 
attending divine service, they are punished, and religion is always alleged 
as a motive ; while both in the temporal and spiritual courts selfishness and 
intolerance are the sole springs of action.” 


All these grievances of the Irish were perfectly well-founded, though they 
very naturally gave sufficient reason to recriminations on their perfidy, 
ferocity, and intolerance. Language, manners, religion, and the state of 
civilisation were different; the masters and tenants were diametrically 
opposed to each other; interests essentially different were everywhere 
manifested; and nowhere was there any political wisdom, or religious 
tolerance, to soften and reconcile these contrarieties. The Catholics 
considered the Protestants as infidels; the latter, on their part, called the 
former idolaters; each party thought it meritorious not to tolerate the other, 
but to extirpate it. The priests, attached to Rome and Spain, appeared, 
besides, to the English as rebels; and because the Protestant clergj’ were for 
the most part ignorant of the Irish language, they could exercise no useful 
influence over the people. In addition to this, they were divided into such as 
were very rich, who possessed several livings, but attended to none, and in 
such as were wretchedly poor, who could acquire no respect, and were too 
easily led to endeavour to improve their circumstances by unjustifiable 
means. 


Such was the state of affairs when Charles I ascended the throne. The Irish 
readily came forward with an offer to assist him, and to maintain 300 
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cavalry and 5,000 infantry, if he would grant greater toleration in religious 
matters ; but this proposal was rejected, chiefly through the interference of 
the bishops. Two years later, in 1628, the king, whose distress became more 
urgent, was more compliant, and at the earnest request of the Irish caused 
the Charter of Graces to be drawn up. It contained scarcely anything but 
urgently necessary and reasonable regulations respecting the billeting of 
soldiers, the limitation of the military laws to times of war, the pardon of 
criminals, judicial forms, monopolies, hereditary rights, and the oath of 
supremacy. In particular, it decreed that sixty years’ possession should 
constitute a legal title, and protect the possessor against all claims from the 
crown, and from all other persons. 


If this humane and just course had been persevered in, the most salutary 
effects for Ireland nuist have followed. That this was not done was the fault 
of the king, and, above all, of the earl of Strafford, whom he had appointed 
governor in the year 1632. For if, on the one hand, he provided, with correct 
judgment and laudable energy, for the establishment of schools and of linen 
manufactories, the extension of trade, the suppression of piracy, etc., yet, 
here as elsewhere, his will, or his pleasure, was in his opinion the supreme 
law, and as he acknowledged no public law, how could he acquire real 
political wisdom? “I found,” says Strafford, “the state, the church, and the 
people of Ireland in a state of perfect dissolution. Nothing was to be 
effected with kind looks and pleasant smiles ; stronger measures were 
necessary. I have therefore raised and rewarded the worthy, punished and 
thrown doAvn the perverse, and not changed my conduct till they repented. 
None but thorough measures can subdue the spirit of the times, and the 
elevation of the royal power must be the most important — nay, the sole 
object of my government.” Ireland (as in fact every country) undoubtedly 
required a vigorous and powerful government. To substitute this for the 


tyranny that had hitherto prevailed, and to connect it with the Charter of 
Graces, would have been the proper business of the governor. Instead of 
this, as the above empty words themselves show, he adhered to the notion 
that the Irish were still too barbarous to be treated according to justice and 
the laws, and that the kingdom was, in the strictest sense of the word, a 
conquered country. From these harsh and arbitrary notions he drew the 
inference, which was defended during his trial, but which in truth was 
equally foolish and condemnable, that all the Irish, without exception, had 
forfeited the rights of citizens and of men, and that it depended wholly on 
the royal favour what and how nmch should be granted them. But as means 
were wanting to obtain by force the principal object, that is, supplies of 
money, the earldid not disdain to em.ploy artifice. He maintained that taxes 
imposed by royal authority were as valid as parliamentary grants; and at the 
opening*” of the parliament said that it was entirely below his master’s 
dignity to bargain every year, with his hat in his hand, whether they would 
be pleased to do something for their own preservation. When John Talbot 
made some objections, he was driven out of the house, and arrested till he 
begged pardon of the governor on his knees. 


We will not attempt to decide how far Strafford’s threats, or some other 
means, had any influence ; but it is certain that the Irish house of commons 
cheerfully and voluntarily granted six subsidies, an uncommonly large sum, 
and now justly expected a solemn confirmation and further development of 
the Charter of Graces. But Strafford thought that, as he had this time 
obtained money without granting anything, he might spare the confirmation 
for another time ; nay, he and the king, whose sentiments were similar, were 
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resolved entirely to evade and defeat it. They therefore now said plainly that 
some of the concessions in that charter were only occasional and temporary; 
others no longer necessary; that others required a more accurate 
investigation, or might be carried into effect by the ordinary officers. Lastly, 
Strafford positively rejected the most important point, that sixty years’ 


Henceforward many and great things were done by famous Women, not 
only in Scythia, but in the Neighbouring Nations. For when C3-rus King of 
Persia the most Powerful Prince in his Age, led a mighty Army into 
Scythia, the Queen of Scythia routed the Persian Army, and taking Cyrus 
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himself in the Battel Prisoner, afterwards Crucify’d him. And such was the 
Valour of the Amazons, after they had strengthened themselves, that they 
not only overran their Neighbom-s, but conquer’d a great part both of 
Europe and Asia. But since now we have begun to speak of the Amazons, 
we conceive it not impertinent if we here relate cursorily those things 
concerning them which for the strangeness of the matter may seem to 
resemble Romantic Fables. 


There was heretofore a Potent Nation seated upon the River Thermodon, 
govern’d always by Women, as their Queens ; in which the Women, like 
Men, manag’d all their Martial Affairs. Amongst these Female Princes 
(they say) there was one that excell’d all the rest for strength and valour, 
who got together an Army of Women, and having train’d them up in Martial 
Discipline, first subdued some of her Neighbouring Nations ; afterwards by 
her Valour growing more fam’d and renown’d, she led her Army against the 
rest, and Fortune favouring her Arms, she was so puft up, that she call’d 
herself The Daughter of Mars, and ordered the Men to spin Wool, and do 
the Womens Work within Doors. 


She made Laws also, whereby she injoin’d the Women to go forth to the 
Wars, and the Men to be as Slaves, and do all the Servile work at Home. 
Therefore when any Male Child was born, they broke their Thighs and 
Arms, to render them useless and unfit for War : And for the Females they 
sear’d off the right Breast, lest it should be an hinderance to them in Fight : 
And hence they were caird Amazons. At length grown eminent for Policy 
and Skill in Military Affairs, she built a large City call’d Themiscyra, at the 
Mouth of the River Thermodon, and beautify’d it with a stately Palace. She 
was very exact in Martial Discipline, and keeping good Order : She first 
conquer’d all the Neighbouring Nations, as far as to the River Tanais ; and 


undisputed possession of landed property should constitute a good titled 
even against the claims of the crown. 


Accordingly, innumerable inquiries now began; and, with mild and 
plausible words about maintaining the laws, the most glaring acts of 
injustice were committed. Thus almost all the grants of Queen Elizabeth, 
the clearest documents, were declared null and void, under subtle pretexts, 
and the possessors expelled, or forced to pay large sums. It appeared from 
the way of procedure that there was no such thing as landed property in 
Ireland : as if all title to it should vanish at the discretion of the government 
or the king. Strafford boasted that the king’s power in Ireland was as 
unlimited as that of any prince in the world, and that the pernicious 
concessions were now forever lulled to sleep. Because twelve jurymen, in 
the year 1636, would not, agreeably to his opinion, deprive their fellow- 
citizens of their land, the governor fined each of them £4,000, imprisoned 
them till they paid, and compelled them to beg pardon on their knees. The 
judges received four shillings in the pound of the first year’s incomes of all 
the confiscated lands; and Strafford wrote to the king: ”Each of these four 
shillings paid, once for all, will add four pounds to your majesty’s revenue.” 
Instead of disdaining these and other base ways and means, Charles 
answered, to the complaints that were made, that Strafford’s conduct was 
not harsh, and that he approved of the earl’s serving him in this manner; and 
the latter affirmed (when a strict account was required of him in the sequel) 
for his justification, that it always had been so and still worse, seeing that, 
according to the laws of war, innumerable people have been hanged in 
Ireland without any legal formalities. 


It was natural enough that, after Strafford’s arrest, the praises which had 
been extorted from the Irish by fear were changed into loud complaints; and 
the Irish parliament contrived, by arbitrary regulations, to reduce almost to 
nothing the former liberal grant of money. The Irish house of conmions, 
encouraged by what was doing in England and Scotland, extended its 
demands, and the most lively hopes and plans were conceived by the whole 
people. Even the most prudent and moderate could not but wish, after 
centuries of oppression, for the independence of the Irish parliament, the 
appointment of Irishmen to manage the affairs of their own country, free 
trade, and the exercise of religion, civil rights, and the admission of Roman 


Catholics to public employments. All these claims, say most authors, have 
been again justly forfeited for centuries to come by the rebellion of the Irish 
Catholics in the year 1641. 


Old English House 
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On the 22nd of October, immediately before the rebellion broke out, 
MacMahon informed the lords justices of Ireland that a general conspiracy 
was prepared, according to which the Roman Catholics were on a certain 
day and hour to make themselves masters of all the fortresses, especially the 
castle of Dublin, and to massacre all the Protestants without exception. 
Notwithstanding this information, three hundred thousand Protestants were 
murdered within a short time in a most dreadful and cruel manner : such is 
the tenor of the story which has been a hundred times repeated, with the 
addition that the happy Irish had no grounds for discontent, and had been 
seduced only by superstitious infuriate priests. This is the accusation : the 
result of unprejudiced investigation, on the contrary, is, the Irish were 
impelled by numberless reasons to take advantage of the apparently highly 
favourable circumstances for the improvement of their civil, religious, and 
political situation; ,and thought, if the Scotch have been so commended for 
their covenant, directed against the king, a union for him, against arrogant 
subjects, might be still more easily justified. But such a union had not been 
concluded when MacMahon gave his essentially false and incredible 
information; nor was there ever any general conspiracy to murder all the 
Protestants. The troubles which arose in Ulster from local reasons spread 
slowly and, mostly through the fault of the English magistrates, over the 
greater part of the country, and the number of the Protestants who perished 
by violence or in open combat is reduced to about six thousand. ^ 


According to Carey, ^ there were not so many Protestants in the country as 
were Said to have perished. Hallam‘ estimates the number of those who 
perished at eight thousand, of the murdered, etc., at four thousand. Lingard“ 
estimates the number of those who perished at from four thousand to eight 
thousand. 


At the head of the Irish government were the lords justices Parsons and 
Borlace — the former of mean origin and without education, but active, 
artful, extremely selfish and covetous ; Borlace, an old soldier, indolent and 
entirely subordinate to his colleague. Instead, then, of carefully examining 
the statements of MacMahon, the two justices, actuated by absurd fears and 
other secondary views, sent the most exaggerated reports to the king and the 
parliament, and issued proclamations which took for granted the universal 
guilt of the people; and, notwithstanding their entire want of military 
resources, spoke only of coercion and punishment. Yet they did nothing to 
check the evil. A wish was now generally expressed that the prorogued Irish 
parliament might be again assembled, most of the members being rich men, 
who w&ce so extremely interested in the restoration of tranquillity that they 
would readily grant the means to effect it. But Parsons and Borlace desired 
to rule alone, and leave the evil to take its own course, that they might have 
the more ground for accusation and punishment. It was foolish and unjust to 
manifest suspicion of all the members of parliament at once, nay, to 
withhold from the whole people the legal means of consulting on the 
critical state of affairs, and adopting some resolution accordingly. This 
naturally excited discontent in men who had hitherto been peaceable, and 
raised the courage of the turbulent ; because, without a parliament, means 
were wanting to oppose them effectually. 


In consequence of these reports, the English parliament, in the absence of 
the king, came to a resolution to prepare everything for an active war 
against 


[‘ Gardiner 6 says that Clarendon’s e estimate of 40,000 is “ridiculously 
impossible,” and that “the number of those slain in cold blood at the 
beginning of the rebellion could hardly have much exceeded four or five 
thousand, while about twice that number may have perished from ill- 
treatment.” This subject will be taken up in more detail in Irish history. ] 
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the Irish, and issued a proclamation to the following effect: That by the 
treacherous and wicked excitement of Roman Catholic priests and Jesuits a 
conspiracy had been formed for the bloody murder of all Protestants and 
loyal Catholics of English origin, as well as for the total destruction of the 
royal authority and of the present government. Thus the English parliament 
went beyond the accusations of the credulous, and increased the number of 
the guilty by designating everybody as such. Pardon was, it is true, at the 
same time offered to all such as should repent; but as it was added that no 
papist should be tolerated in Ireland, the offer of pardon not only signified 
nothing, but appeared like bitter irony and illegal cruelty. 


Unhappily everything concurred — natural rudeness, religious zeal, 
unlimited thirst of vengeance on the one hand, arrogance, self-interest, and 
injustice on the other — to give to this Irish contest a character of inhuman 
severity and ferocity of which there are but few examples in the history of 
the world. For, whatever may be allowed for exaggeration, however certain 
it is that blame must be attributed to both parties, there still remains but too 
much that cannot be denied. But if the follies, the vices, and the crimes of 
the Long Parliament, if not forgotten, are yet thrown into the background, 
and judged of with less severity, the same equity should be shown to the 
Irish, who had more reason for complaints than the English and Scotch of 
those times, or the Americans and French of a later period; and the more 
moderate Irish, when the zeal of their countrymen and the measures of the 
English governors gradually obliged them to take a part in the movement, 
exerted themselves to the utmost to introduce order and consistency into the 
whole enterprise. Four-and-twenty men, nobles, clergy, and citizens, placed 
themselves at the head of affairs, and made use of a seal with the motto: Pro 
Deo, pro Rege, et Patria Hihernia. In the oath of their union, they swore to 
maintain and defend the rights of the king, the parliament, and the subjects ; 
and in November, 1641, asked nothing but what a reasonable government 
ought voluntarily to have granted them long before, namely, the abolition of 
all penalties against Roman Catholics, as they were willing to be obedient 


subjects, admissibility to offices, the right of acquiring land, which was 
extremely limited, and amnesty for the past. All these demands were 
refused by the English house of commons; nay, it was so infatuated or so 
insincere that it attributed the Irish disturbances wholly to the perfidious 
and popish counsellors of the king. The Irish asked more justly, “Is it not 
more legal and pardonable if we conclude a union for the maintenance of 
our religion, of the royal prerogatives, and of the true liberty of the people, 
than when others do so in order to have an opportunity and pretext to 
diminish and undermine the king’s lawful authority?” United Irishmen, 
therefore, recognised the rights and authority of Charles, but rejected the 
actual governors in Dublin, because they entirely depended on the seditious 
party in London. 


Notwithstanding the preceding arguments and events, many worthy Ro-man 
Catholics in Ireland themselves doubted whether the course that had been 
adopted was fully to be justified and was likely to lead to a happy issue. For 
this reason, the noble Lord Clanricarde (a half-brother of the earl of Essex), 
for example, though a Catholic, took arms for the existing order, and for the 
Protestants. 


When faithful subjects of the king, in Ireland, might justly doubt what their 
duty and conscience demanded, Charles himself was placed by the 
insurrection in the most unpleasant situation ; for, though he had not the 
smallest share in its breaking out, yet it was believed that he and his 
coimsellors had a 
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hand in it, in order to maintain unlimited power by means of the Catholics, 
and to paralyse the efforts of the English and Scotch Protestants in favour of 
liberty. Nay, it was affirmed, with deliberate falsehood, that on the 1st of 
October, 1641, he had given instructions to sequestrate the estates of all the 


Protestants in Ireland, and to arrest them. Because his declarations to the 
contrary did not meet with entire credit, he, in order to remove all 
suspicion, left to the English parliament, even while he was still in 
Scotland, the entire direction of Irish affairs. Accordingly, it resolved, on 
the 8th of December, 1641, that the Roman Catholic religion should no 
longer be tolerated in Ireland ; it resolved, in February and March, 1642, 
that two and a half millions of acres of land in Ireland should be 
confiscated, in order to defray the expenses of the war. On the 23rd of 
February it ordered, word for word, as follows : 


“All rebels, as well as their adherents and favourers, shall be wounded, 
killed, put to death, and annihilated by all means and ways; all places, 
towns, and houses, where the rebels abide or have abode, or “where thev 
have been protected or assisted, shall be plundered, laid waste, pulled down 
and burned; all the hay and com in them shall be destroyed, and all the 
inhabitants able to bear arms shall be killed ! “ 


It is an almost inconceivable, and surely most humiliating fact, that men 
who with suspicious anxiety watched for the preservation of their own 
liberty, and endeavoured by every means to extend it in England and 
Scotland, should, in mad infatuation’Aand culpable arrogance, have issued 
for their Irish fellow-citizens ordinances of so barbarous a kind that 
obedience was impossible and resistance a duty. But before we proceed 
with the history of Ireland, we must return to that of England and Scotland. 


THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE 


Though the Irish insurrection was very unwelcome to the king for many 
reasons, and the remote possibility of one day deriving advantage from it 
entirely disappeared before the present evils, Charles, when he set out from 
Edinburgh for London, entertained the most flattering hopes ; for Scotland, 
he believed, was entirely pacified and gained, and England, if moderation 
and prudence did not entirely vanish, must likewise consider his 
concessions as sufficient for the foundation and protection of true liberty. 
And in fact, even before Charles’ departure for Scotland, all those evils had 
been remedied by laws which had been originally and justly complained of; 


for instance, the Star Chamber, which judged without a jury, and often in a 
selfish and too rigorous manner ; the court of High Commission, the 
arbitrary’ levying of taxes, especially of tonnage, poundage, and ship- 
money, the severe application of the forest laws and feudal customs, the 
oppressive increase of the army, etc. But, in particular, by the law on 
triennial parliaments, and the non-dissolution of the one now sitting, the 
preponderance of power had been so transferred from the king to the two 
houses, that he might justly say he had already granted so much that there 
would be no reason to wonder if he now refused something. “I showed,” 
says he in another place, “by confirming those laws, the highest confidence, 
and hoped that I had forever turned suspicion and jealousy out of doors. But 
I certainly did not mean to turn out and exclude myself.” 


In proportion as the king’s courage and his popularity, especially in London, 
increased, the apprehensions of the timid and over-zealous were revived, 
and 


evil- 
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three days before his return from Scotland, on the 22nd of November 1641 
a struggle on this subject took place of such duration and violence as had 
never before been seen in parliament. One party wished to address a 
Petition and Remonstrance to the king, while the other objected to both. In 
the petition they requested that Charles would draw up all resolutions in a 
parliamentaiy form; that he would remove the bishops from the upper 
house, and all minded, wicked, and suspicious persons from his councils, 
and employ only those who had the confidence of the parliament; lastly, 
that he would annex to the crown the estates to be confiscated in Ireland, in 
order to defray the expenses of the w^ar. The remonstrance contained a 
circumstantial enumeration of every evil which had been anywhere 


mentioned or touched upon since Charles’ accession to the throne, put 
together above two hundred grounds of complaint, and affirmed that the 
king was surrounded by a wicked party, which wished to change the 
religion, calumniate the parliament, and had been for years the cause of all 
evils. Sir Echvard Dering, otherwise a warm adversary’- of the court, said 
on this occasion: “This remonstrance, if it is carried, must make such an 
impression on the king, the people, and the parliament, our contemporaries, 
and posterity, that no tune can efface it, so long as history shall be written 
and read. Let us not rashly and inconsiderately resolve on anything that 
must afterwards be subjected to a long and rigorous examination. In the 
whole kingdom there is not a single person who requires or expects such a 
declaration. It is said that by abolishing the Episcopal constitution of the 
church, knowledge and learning will not be discouraged, but promoted and 
diffused. Fair words, but I see no deeds ! If you could cut up the moon into 
stars, you would have the same moon in small pieces, but you would have 
lost its fight and its influence.” 


The speech of Sir Edward Dering was afterwards burned, and he himself 
expelled from the house. 


The parliamentary struggle continued from three o’clock in the afternoon 
till ten o’clock the following morning, with such vehemence that the 
members were on the point of drawing their swords upon each other. At 
length the zealots triumphed by a majority of 159 to 108. ” It was,” says an 
eye-witness, “the sentence of a faint and exliausted jury “; but what weight 
the former attached to the remonstrance, and how much they intended 
thereby to place the king in a very unfavourable situation, and to deprive 
him of his new’ ly acquired popularity, is evident from the fact that 
Cromwell, at the end of the sitting, said to Falkland, that if that motion had 
not been carried, he, with 
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many who thought Uke h’ni, would have sold their property and never seen 
England again. 


Sir Richard Gurney, the mayor, and the aldermen of London acted in a 
directly contrary spirit. As soon as the king had arrived at Whitehall they 
repaired thither, with ma’iy of the principal citizens, to welcome him and 
invite him to the city. The recorder made, on this occasion, a most cordial 
and affectionate speech, to which the king immediately replied. 


The entry of the king and his family into London took place with the 
greatest soleinnity. The high officers of state, many lords, all the 
magistrates, and the most distinguished citizens took part in it. The city 
militia lined the streets, the houses were gaily decorated, and amidst the 
ringing of the bells and the sound of music were heard uninterrupted shouts 
of “Long live the king ! God bless King Charles and Queen Henrietta Maria 
!” After a grand entertainment in Guildhall they accompanied the king to 
his palace of Whitehall, when he embraced the lord mayor, and again 
returned his cordial thanks to him and to the city. 


This harmony between the king and the citizens, and the everywhere 
increasing attachment to his majesty, increased the anger and the 
apprehension of the zealots, especially because many affirmed that drawing 
up and delivering a remonstrance, without the participation of the consent 
of the house of lords, was dangerous and illegal. Jeffery Palmer, a lawyer, 
having maintained this assertion with much learning and eloquence, was 
committed to the Tower as a fomenter of troubles; and even then the 
principle was laid down that the house of commons represented the whole 
kingdom, while the peers, on the other hand, were private persons, 
possessing only private rights ; therefore, if they did not do what was 
necessary for the preservation and safety of the kingdom, the commons 
must unite with those lords who had more sympathy with them, and directly 
address the king. 


On the 1st of December, 1641, the petition and remonstrance were 
presented to the king, to which he promised an answer at a future 


opportunity. On the 2nd of December he went to the house of lords to pass 
the bill relative to tonnage and poundage. 


Meantime the house of commons had, contr “ry to usual custom, printed the 
petition and remonstrance before the receipt of the king’s answer, which 
offended him again, but perhaps hastened his reply and refutation. 


New alarms and disputes now arose daily. Thus a bill of the lower house 
respecting the formation of the Irish army met with difficulties in the upper 
house, because it was stated in it that the king had no right to levy troops 
unless in cases of war with foreign powers. As Charles was extremely 
desirous to hasten the armaments, he suffered himself to be persuaded, 
probably by the malicious advice of the attorney-general St. John, to go to 
the parliament in person on the 14th of December, to recommend that the 
bill might be passed as soon as possible, reserving his and their rights. The 
two houses took no notice of the w/ll-meant objects of the king’s proposal, 
but attending only to the form, declared unanimously that it was a violation 
of their rights if his majesty took notice of a bill still pending, proposed 
alterations, or expressed his displeasure against some persons for matters 
moved in the parliament ; and they desired that he would punish those who 
had wickedly advised him to take such a step. The king, who after what he 
had experienced on a former similar occasion might and ought to have 
foreseen this result, declared, on the 20th of December, that he had no 
intention whatever of infringing the privilege of parliament by his speech of 
the 14th, but only wished to bring about more speedy resolutions, and to 
facilitate their agreement with each 
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other. Neither had he intended to express any displeasure with a member of 
parhament for his proposals or votes. The question how he had obtained the 
knowledge of the bill was easily answered, because it was already printed, 
nor would he ever require a man of honour tw be an informer. If they were 
as little disposed to infringe his right as he was theirs, there would be no 


having perform’d all these noble Exploits (they say) in a Battel, she 
afterwards fought, (having first signallized her Valour) she ended her Days 
like an Hero. Upon her Death her Daughter succeeded her in the Kingdom, 
who imitating her Mother’s Valour, in some Exploits excell’d her : For she 
caus’d the Girls from their very Infancy to be exercis’d in Hunting, and 
daily train’d up in Martial Discipline. Then she instituted solemn Festivals 
and Sacrifices to be offer’d to Mars and Diana, call’d Tauropoli. She 
advanc’d her Arms beyond Tanais. and brought under all the Nations as far 
as to Thrace. Then returning to her own Country with a rich Booty, she 
erected stately Temples to those Deities before mention’d, and gain’d the 
Hearts of her Subjects by her easie and gentle Government. Afterwards she 
undertook an Expedition against them that lay on the other side of the 
River, and added a great part of Asia to her Dominion, and extended her 
Arms as far as to Syria. 


After her Death, the Crown descended still to the next of Kin, and every 
one in their time govern’d with great Commendation, and advanc’d the 
Honour and Renown of the Amazons Kingdom. 


Many Ages after (the Fame and Renown of the Amazons being spread 
Abroad all the World over) they say, that Hercules, the Son of Jupiter and 
Alcmena, was enjoin’d by Eurystheus to fight Hippolyta, the Amazon 
Queen, and to strip her of her Belt. Upon which, he made War upon the 
Amazons, and in a great Battel routed them, and took Hippolyta, and her 
Belt together, which so weaken’d them, that the Neighbouring Barbarians 
knowing their low Condition, despis’d them ; and remembring what ruin 
and destruction they had formerly made amongst them, so wasted them 
with continual War, that not so much as the Name of Amazons is now to be 
found 
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any where in the World. For a few Years after Hercules’s Time, the Tro-jan 
War broke forth, at which time Penthesilia, Queen of those Amazons that 
were left, and Daughter of jNIars (having committed a cruel Murther 
among her own Peo2)le) for the horridness of the Fact fled, and after the 


further dispute upon that subject. The bill, however, passed without 
reserving his right, and he gave his assent to it, in order to allay the ferment 
in people’s minds. 


At this same time the attacks upon the bishops, which we have above 
related, occurred, as well as the dispute with the king about the appointment 
of Lunsford, a debauched ruffian, as governor of the Tower and the guard of 
the parliament. While the party attached to the king ^ complained that the 
commons disdained no means by speaking, writing, printing, preaching, 
etc., to inflame the people, to excite sedition of all kinds, to free the guilty, 
and to impede and to disturb the magistrates of London in their useful 
exertions, it was replied, on the part of the commons, that these reproaches 
were rather merited by the accusers, and that the members of parliament 
therefore lived in great apprehension. An impartial examination shows that 
the commons did not agree to the laudable proposals of the upper house for 
preserving public tranquillity, partly because many believed that they 
recognised in the voice of the people the voice of God ; nay, that others 
directly favoured those disturbances, and considered the mob as a necessary 
and useful ally. Even Pym declared : ” God forbid that we should deprive 
our adherents of their courage, at a time when we ought to make use of all 
friends whatever.” The same man had said before, the law makes the 
difference between good and evil, between just and unjust. If you take away 
the law, everything falls into confusion, and license, envy, ambition, fear, 
then take the place of law, whence the most pernicious consequences must 
ensue. On the other side, as the lawlessness of the people increased, and 
young noblemen and officers thought it to be their duty to step forward in 
defence of the king, in which they too, both in words and deeds, went 
beyond due bounds, the party names of “Cavaliers” and “Roundheads” 
arose.’ 


On the 28th of December the king issued a serious proclamation against 
riots and disturbances, and on the following day Smith again brought 
forward the subject. in the commons. He began by saying: “Permit me to 
draw your attention to some hnpediments which oppose a more rapid 
discussion of important affairs. We have received not only sensible petitions 
of worthy men, but others from idle and ignorant people, which deserve no 
attention whatever. Still more offensive, however, is the riotous assemblage 


of the populace that surrounds the house, and wickedly attempts, with 
outcries and violence, to prescribe to us what we shall do, or not do ; whom 
we Shall accuse or not accuse. Our excessive patience encourages and 
increases this illegal rage, whereas serious measures would easily restore 
order. These measures ought to he employed by the magistrates, and a 
guard ought to be formed for us, which, in case of need, might disperse the 
rioters by force.” In conformity with this proposal, the commons presented 
to the king the following petition : “We, your majesty’s dutiful and loyal 
subjects, who are ready to give our lives and property and the last drop of 
our blood to maintain your throne 


P ” Charles had at last got a party on his side. If onlv he could have kept 
quiet he would probably before long have had a majority, even in the liouse 
of commons, on his side.” — Gahdiner.&]| 


P The “Roundheads,” or Puritans, were so called from cropping their hair 
close, while the Cavaliers wore theirs in long curls. ] 
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and person in greatness and glory, throw ourselves at your royal feet, to 
express to your majesty our humble wishes respecting the great 
apprehensions and just fears occasioned by wicked intrigues and the design 
of ruining us; for threats have been uttered against single individuals, and 
attempts made to destroy all. There is a malignant party which is bitterly 
opposed to us, and which daily gains confidence and strength, and has 
already dared to imbrue its hands in the blood of your subjects at the gates 
of your majesty’s palace, and in the face and at the doors of the parliament, 
and has even used threats and insolent language towards the parliament. We 
therefore petition your majesty immediately to provide a guard for the 
protection of parliament, under the command of the earl of Essex.” 


The king, in his answer of the 3rd of January, 1642, complains of the 
continued suspicions and unfounded apprehensions. That he was wholly 


ignorant of the grounds of them, and s,olemnly assured them that, if he had 
or should obtain any knowledge or reason to believe the least design of 
violence against them, he would punish it with the same severity and 
detestation as if it was the most heinous attempt against his crown. He 
solemnl}’ pledged his royal word that tiie security of all the members of 
parliament, and of each of them, from violence, was as nmch his care as the 
preservation of himself and his children ; antl if this general assurance 
should not suffice to remove their apprehensions, he would command such 
a guard to wait upon them as he would be responsible for to Him who had 
charged him with the safety and protection of his subjects. 


THE KING TRIES TO ARREST THE FIVE MEMBERS 


On the same day in which Charles made this solemn tranquillizing 
declaration. Sir Edward Herbert, the attorney-general, appeared in the house 
of peers and acquainted them that the king had commanded him to accuse 
of high treason Lord Kimbolton and five members of the house of 
commons, viz., Sir Arthur Haslerig, John Hampden, Denzil Holies, John 
Pym, and William Strode. They were accused of endeavouring to subvert 
the constitution; to make the king odious by calumnies; to seduce the army; 
to excite war at home and abroad ; to alarm the parliament by concerted 
riots, and to govern it at their pleasure. At the moment when deputies from 
the house of lords gave notice to the commons of this circumstance, 
Francis, the sergeant-at-arms, appeared and demanded, in the name of the 
king, the arrest of the persons accused. The commons replied they would 
immediately take this important affair into their most serious deliberation, 
and return an answer, in all due submission, as soon as possible, and also 
take care that the five members should answer every legal accusation. Their 
arrest was refused, and it was resolved, with the assent of the lords, that the 
seals which had been affixed by the king’s order to the doors and papers of 
the accused should be immediately removed, and that they themselves 
should appear in their pLaccs in the house as usual. Every arrest of a 
member of parliament, said they, is illegal and null; however, they will be 
produced to answer to every just and legal process, as we are all as ready, as 


in duty bound, to do justice against evil-doers as to defend the rights and 
liberties of Britons and of parliament. 


Not taking warning by this declaration, the king, in his anger, resolved to 
effect the arrest of the five members himself, in the house of commons, on 
the following day. But they received information of this secret plan, 
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either through the countess of CarHsle ^ or the French ambassador, on 
which they were ordered by the house to withdraw, in order to prevent any 
violence being used. Immediately after the king appeared with numerous 
attendants [about 500 armed men], who, however, stopped at the door, 
when he went in, seated himself in the speaker’s chair, and made the 
following speech: “I am sorry for this occasion of coming among you. 
Yesterday I sent a sergeant-at-arms to apprehend some persons accused by 
my command of high treason, to which I expected obedience, and not a 
message. And I must declare unto you here, that albeit no king that ever 
was in England shall be more careful of your privileges than I, yet you must 
know that in cases of treason no person has a privilege ; therefore* I am 
come to know if any of the accused persons are here. For I must tell you 
that as long as these persons are here, I cannot expect that this house will be 
in the right way.” The king asking the speaker whether the accused were in 
the house, or where they were, Lenthall fell upon his knees, and answered : 
” I have in this place neither eyes to see nor a tongue to speak, except what 
the house, whose servant I am, commands me; and I beg your majesty’s 
pardon that I can give no other answer.” 


“T see,” continued the king, “that the birds are flown, and expect from you 
that you will send them to me as soon as they return ; but I assure you, on 
the word of a king, that I never did intend any force, but shall proceed 
against them in a fair and legal way ; and as I cannot do what I came for, I 
think fit to repeat what I have said formerly, that whatever I have done in 
favour and to the good of my subjects, I intend to maintain it. I w/ill trouble 


you no more, but tell you that I expect that as soon as they come to the 
house you will send them to me, otherwise I must take my own course to 
find them. “ 


At the moment when the king left the house many called after him, 
“Privilege! privilege!” and were doubly angry when they heard what rash 
and threatening language his attendants had used in the lobbies. Equally 
irritated, Charles went on the following day, the 5th of January, to 
Guildhall, and confiding in the attachment that had been shown to him, 
hoped to carry his plan by means of the magistrates and citizens. But here 
too he failed, and on his return from Guildhall he heard on all sides cries 
that he ought to agree to the parliament and not violate its rights. 


On the same day the house passed the following resolution : ” Yesterday, 
the 4th of January, 1642, his majesty came to the house of commons, 
accompanied by a great number of persons armed’with halberts, swords, 
and pistols, who occupied the doors and avenues of the house, to the great 
disturbance and terror of the members, who, according to their duty, were 
there in a peaceable and orderly manner, deliberating on the public affairs. 
His majesty seated himself in the speaker’s chair and required that several 
members should be given up. This is a gross violation of the rights and 
privileges of parliament, incompatible with its safety and liberty ; wherefore 
the house declares that it can no longer meet without full satisfaction for 
that violation of its rights and a guard deserving of confidence, which it had 
hitherto requested in vain.” Hereupon the commons adjourned till the 11th 
of April, and appointed a committee for the further management of this 
affair in particular. 


Almost at the same time the city of London presented a petition to the king, 
to the effect that he would give aid to the Protestants in Ireland ; place the 
Tower in the hands of persons worthy of confidence; remove suspicious 
persons from court ; grant a guard to the parliament ; and not proceed 
against 


[‘ She had been the mistress of Strafford, and was now in liaison with Pym. 
The queen is believed to have told her of the plan of arrest. ] 
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the five members, except according to tlie legal forms. In his justification 
the king issued a declaration, and ordered the arrest of the five members, 
who, he said, conscious of their guilt, had absconded and would not 
surrender to justice. But in the mean time the members had defended 
themselves at length before the house of conunons, which, in mcreasing 
animosity, now likewise printed a narrative of the transaction and a counter- 
declaration. The king, it says, appeared with more than 500 armed men, 
who pushed aside the door-keepers, and used very offensive and threatenmg 
expressions, for instance, ” The plague take the house of commons ! let 
them come and hang themselves — when will the word be given?” etc. If 
this word had been given, they would have fallen upon us and cut our 
throats. All this proves treacherous plans against the king and parliament. 
The accused have indeed withdrawn, to avoid many inconveniences, with 
the consent of the house of commons, but not in consciousness of their 
guilt. They can now again appear in the house, and everyone may harbour 
and receive them, under the protection of the parliament. On the other hand, 
a declaration which has been published respecting these matters, is false, 
scandalous, and illegal. 


As the attorney-general Herbert confessed that he had merely executed the 
king’s conmiands, though he possessed and knew no proofs of the 
accusation, a criminal prosecution was instituted against him, and he with 
his associates was declared an enemy to the country. The king on his part 
again affirmed that he had no intention of violating the rights of parliament, 
nay, that he was ready to let the whole accusation drop, and to proclaim a 
general pardon. He was answered that the innocent needed no pardon, but 
that the guUty authors must be named and punished. 


THE KING LEAVES LONDON 


Thus pressed on every side, blamed by all, and alarmed by the tumults 
which took place even in the vicinity of his palace, the king resolved to 


leave London till the ferment should be allayed. In fact he abandoned the 
field to his adversaries, and did not see his capital again till he was brought 
to it as a prisoner. On the following day, the 11th of January, the five 
members were brouglit back to parliament in triumph. 


All these highly important events have been judged of in very different 
ways. The defenders of the king say: It was his duty to seize the chiefs of 
his opponents, and thereby to set bounds to the spread of the revolution ; if 
this plan had succeeded, he would have received, instead of reproaches, the 
greatest praise; the house of commons did not hesitate to act against 
Strafford and the bishops in the manner which was now imputed to the king 
as a crime, as if the sovereign was not permitted to do what the subjects 
considered as an honour. On the other side, the king’s adversaries saw in his 
conduct the greatest want of faith, and entertained no doubt that, if he 
recovered his power, he would revoke all his concessions, and cruelly 
punish all the friends of the people, c 


MACAULAY ON THE ATTEMPT ON THE FIVE MEMBERS 


The attempt to seize the five members was undoubtedly the real cause of 
the war. From that moment the loyal confidence with which most of the 
popular party were beginning to regard the king was turned into hatred and 
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incurable suspicion. From that moment the parhament was compelled to 
surround itself with defensive arms. From that moment the city assumed the 
appearance of a garrison. From that moment, in the phrase of Clarendon e 
the carriage of Hampden became fiercer, that he drew the sword and threw 
away the scabbard. For from that moment it must have been evident to 
every impartial observer that, in the midst of professions, oaths, and smiles 


the tyrant was constantly looking forward to an absolute sway and to a 
bloody revenge. 


The advocates of Charles have very dexterously contrived to conceal from 
their readers the real nature of this transaction. By making concessions 
apparently candid and ample, they elude the great accusation. They allow- 
that the measure was weak and even frantic, an absurd caprice of Lord 
Digby, absurdly adopted by the king. And thus they save their client from 
the full penalty of his transgression, by entering a plea of guilty to the minor 
offence. To us his conduct appears at this day as at the time it appeared to 
the parliament and the city. We think it by no means so foolish as it pleases 
his friends to represent it, and far more wicked. 


In the first place, the transaction was illegal from beginning to end. The 
impeachment was illegal. The process was illegal. The service was illegal. 
If Charles wished to prosecute the five members for treason, a bill against 
them should have been sent to a grand jury. That a conmioner cannot be 
tried for high treason by the lords, at the suit of the crown, is part of the 
very alphabet of our law. That no man can be arrested by the king in person 
is equally clear. This was an established maxim of our jurisprudence even in 
the time of Edward IV. “A subject,” said Chief Justice Markham to that 
prince, ” may arrest for treason : the king cannot ; for, if the arrest be illegal, 
the party has no remedy against the king.” 


The time at which Charles took this step also deserves consideration. We 
have already said that the ardour which the parliament had displayed at the 
time of its first meeting had considerably abated, that the leading opponents 
of the court were desponding, and that their followers were in general 
inclined to milder and more temperate measures than those which had 
hitherto been pursued. In every country, and in none more than in England, 
there is a disposition to take the part of those who are unmercifully run 
down and who seem destitute of all means of defence. Every man who has 
observed the ebb and flow of public feeling in our own time will easily 
recall examples to illustrate this remark. An English statesman ought to pay 
assiduous worship to Nemesis, to be most apprehensive of ruin when he is 
at the height of power and popularity, and to dread his enemy most when 
most completely prostrated. The fate of the coalition ministry in 1784 is 


perhaps the strongest instance in our history of the operation of this 
principle. A few weeks turned the ablest and most extended ministry that 
ever existed into a feeble opposition, and raised a king who was talking of 
retiring to Hanover to a height of power which none of his predecessors had 
enjoyed since the revolution. A crisis of this description was evidently 
approaching in 1642. At such a crisis, a prince of a really honest and 
generous nature, who had erred, who had seen his error, who had regretted 
the lost affections of his people, who rejoiced in the dawning hope of 
regaining them, would be peculiarly careful to take no step which could 
give occasion of ofTence even to the unreasonable. On the other hand, a 
tyrant whose whole life was a lie, who hated the constitution the more 
because he had been compelled to feign respect for it, and to whom his own 
honour and the love of his people were as nothing, would select such a 
crisis for some appalling violation of law, for some stroke which might 
remove the chiefs of 
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an opposition and intimidate the herd. This Charles attempted. He missed 
his blow, but so narrowly, that it would have been mere madness in those at 
whom it was aimed to trust him again. 


It deserves to be remarked that the king had, a short time before, promised 
the most respectable royalists in the house of commons, Falkland, 
Colepeper, and Hyde, that he would take no measure in which that house 
was concerned without consulting them. On this occasion he did not consult 
them. His conduct astonished them more than any other members of the 
assembly. Clarendon « says that they were deeply hurt by this want of 
confidence, and the more hurt because, if they had been consulted, they 
would have done their utmost to dissuade Charles from so improper a 
proceeding. Did it never occur to Clarendon, will it not at least occur to 
men less partial, that there was good reason for this ? When the danger to 
the throne seemed imminent, the king was ready to put himself for a time 
into the hands of those who, though they disapproved of his past conduct, 


thought that the remedies had now become worse than the distempers. But 
we believe that in his heart he regarded both the parties in the parliament 
with feelings of aversion which differed only in the degree of their intensity, 
and that the awiul warning wAhich 


Ruins of Kenilworth Castle, which passed into the Hands of the Earls of 
Clarendon in the Seventeenth Century 


he proposed to give, by immolating the principal supporters of the 
remonstrance, was partly intended for the instruction of those who had 
concurred in censuring the ship-money and in abolishing the Star Chamber. 


The commons informed the king that their members should be forthcoming 
to answer any charge legally brought against them. The lords refused to 
assume the imconstitutional office with which he attempted to invest them. 
And what was then his conduct ? He went, attended by hundreds of armed 
men, to seize the objects of his hatred in the house itself. The party opposed 
to him more than insinuated that his purpose was of the most atrocious 
kind. We will not condemn him merely on their suspicions. We will not 
hold him answerable for the sanguinary expressions of the loose brawlers 
who composed his train. We will judge of his act by itself alone. And we 
say, without hesitation, that it is impossible to acquit him of having 
meditated violence, and violence which might probably end in blood. He 
knew that the legality of his proceedings was denied. He must have knoum 
that some of the accused members were men not likely to submit peaceably 
to an illegal arrest. There was every reason to expect that he would find 
them in their places, that they would_ refuse to obey his summons, and that 
the house would support them in their refusal. What course would then have 
been left to him? 


Unless we suppose that he went on this expedition for the sole purpose of 
making himself ridiculous, we must believe that he would have had 
recourse 


Death of Hector, brought aid to the Trojans ; and though she bravely 
behav’d her self, and kill’d many of the Greeks, yet at last she was slain by 
Achilles, and so in Heroick Actions ended her Da3-s. This, thej’ say, was 
the last Queen of the Amazons, a brave spirited Woman, after whom the 
Nation (growing by degrees weaker and weaker) Avas at length wholly 
extinct : So that these later Ages look upon all those old Stories concerning 
the valiant Acts of the Amazons, to be but meer Fictions and Fables. 


Now since we have thus far spoken of the Northern Parts of Asia, it’s 
convenient to observe something relating to the Antiquity of the 
Hyperboreans. 


Amongst them that have written old Stories much like Fables, Hecateus and 
some others say, that there is an Island in the Ocean over against Gall, (as 
big as Sicily) under the Artick Pole, where the Hyperboreans inhabit, so 
call’d, because they lye beyond the Breezes of the North Wind. That the 
Soyl here is very rich, and very fruitful ; and the Climate temperate, 
insomuch as there are Two Crops in the Year. 


They say that Latona was born here, and therefore they that worship Apollo 
above all other Gods ; and because they are daily saying Songs in praise of 
this God, and ascribing to him the highest Honours, they say that these 
Inhabitants demean themselves, as if they were Apollo’s Priests, who has 
there a stately Grove, and renown’d Temple of a round Form, beautify’d 
with many ricli Gifts. 


That there is a City likewise consecrated to this God, whose Citizens are 
most of them Harpers, who playing on the Harp, chant Sacred Hymns to 
Apollo in tlie Temple, setting forth his glorious Acts. The Hyperboreans use 
their own natural Language: But of long and ancient time, have had a 
special Kindness for the Grecians ; and more especially for the Athenians, 
and them of Delos. And that some of the Grecians pass’d over to the 
Hyperboreans, and left behind them divers Presents, inscrib’d with Greek 
Characters ; and that Abaris formerly travell’d tlience into Greece, and 
renew’d the ancient League of Friendship with the Delians. 


They say moreover, that the Moon in this Island seems as if. it were near to 
the Earth, and represents in the face of it Excrescences like Spots in the 
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to force. There would have been a scuffle; and it might not, under such 
circumstances, have been in his povv“er, even if it had been in his 
inclination, to prevent a scuffle from ending in a massacre. Fortunately for 
his fame, unfortunately perhaps for what he prized far more, the interests of 
his hatred and his ambition, the affair ended differently. The birds, as he 
said, were flown, and his plan was disconcerted. Posterity is not extreme to 
mark abortive crimes; and thus the king’s advocates have found it easy to 
represent a step which, but for a trivial accident, might have filled England 
with mourning and dismay, as a mere error of judgment, wild and foolish, 
but perfectly innocent. Such was not, however, at the time the opinion of 
any party. The most zealous royalists were so much disgusted and ashamed 
that they suspended their opposition to the popular party, and, silently at 
least, concurred in measures of precaution so strong as almost to amount to 
resistance. 


From that day, whatever of confidence and loyal attachment had survived 
the misrule of seventeen years was, in the great body of the people, 
extinguished, and extinguished forever. As soon as the outrage had failed, 
the hypocrisy recommenced. Down to the very eve of this flagitious 
attempt, Charles had been talking of his respect for the privileges of 
parliament and the liberties of his people. He began again in the same style 
on the morrow ; but it was too late. To trust him now would have been, not 
moderation, but insanity. What common security would suffice against a 
prince who was evidently watching his season with that cold and patient 
hatred which, in the long rim, tires out every other passion ? ^ 


BILL AGAINST THE BISHOPS; CONTEST FOR THE MILITIA 


The king now, in consequence of his unfavourable position, publicly 
assumed a very difl/erent tone, and on the 20th of January sent a message 


to parliament, desiring them to comprehend all their grievances and wishes 
at once in one representation, that he might understand them all, that 
suspicions and calumnies might cease, and he might show how ready he 
was to exceed the greatest examples of the most indulgent princes in their 
acts of grace and favour to the people. 


This offer of the king excited the greatest joy, and the house of commons, in 
the petition of the 19th of February, stated most of its demands: That the 
king would appoint to offices only persons whom the parliament proposed 
to him, and remove all others ; that he would not listen to the advice of the 
queen respecting the affairs of the state or the church, and would lay before 
her an oath drawn up for the purpose ; not conclude a marriage of a prince 
or princes without the consent of parliament, would not go out of the 
country, would punish Catholic priests according to the laws, exclude the 
Catholic lords from the upper house, sell no offices, and nominate no peer 
without the consent of the house. Not to mention that the granting of these 
demands would have placed almost the whole administration in the hands 
of the house of commons, they interfered in the personal and family affairs 
of the king. About the same time a letter from Lord Digby to the queen was 
opened by order of parliament, and an accusation of treason brought against 
him in consequence. The queen wrote very politely that she left the letter 
and the judgment to the house of commons, and only requested a copy. The 
house, in its answer, laid indeed all the blame upon the lord, but begged her 
not to listen to him and others of the same opinion. After such experience, 
the queen set sail without delay (lest a prohibition might be given), with her 
daughter Mary, for the Nether-620 THE HISTOKY OF ENGLAND 
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lands, and took the crown jewels and other valuables with her, in order, in 
ease of need, to use them for hostile purposes. 


Meantime the attacks against the constitution and the church were renewed 
with the greatest warmth. Already, on the 4th of February, a brewer’s wife, 
in the name of many gentlewomen, merchants’ wives, and other females, 
presented a petition against the bloodthirsty papists and prelates. They said 
they had a right to give their opinion in these matters, because Christ had 
redeemed them as well as the men, as they shared in all the sufferings of the 


State as well as the church, and that Esther and other women were to be 
considered as their models. Pym answered, in the name of the house of 
commons : “Good women, your petition, with the annexed arguments, has 
been read; it has been received with thanks, and found seasonable.” In 
general, many petitions were received at this time, with increasing demands 
from different parts of the country, which parliament readily received when 
they coincided with its views, otherwise rejected them with censure. 
Petitions from apprentices, sailors, and porters against Catholics and 
prelates were readily listened to ; offensive songs against them were 
publicly sung, and dogs with black and white heads were called bishops. 


On the 5th of February the bill against the bishops (that is, the first, not the 
Root and Branch bill) was passed by the upper house, only three of them 
having formally opposed it; and when Charles did not immediately grant 
the assent which they required, an urgent application of the parliament was 
made, on the 8th of February, to hasten so necessary and important a 
business, for the exclusion of the bishops from the upper house and from 
civil offices. Charles gave his assent to the bill, on the 13th of February, 
without, however, attaining his object or gaining general approbation; for, 
while he did not convert any adversary, he lost many adherents, and gave 
ground for the belief that there was no security for the latter, because 
everything was to be obtained from him, and he aided in covering what was 
extorted by force with the appearance of legality. 


Still more important in their consequences than this bill against the bishops 
were the demands and disputes respecting the army and the militia. Only 
two days after the departure of the king from London, the house of 
commons issued orders to the governors of the Tower and of the town of 
Hull not to do anything without the command of parliament; and on the 
25th of January, though the lords, after a long interchange of notes, refused 
their consent, it requested that the king would place the fortresses and the 
militia in the hands of persons in whom the parliament confided. On the 7th 
of February, the king declared that he would give the chief command to the 
persons whom the parliament recommended. 


On the 9th of February, 1642, a new bill on the militia was passed, and two 
days afterwards a lord lieutenant appointed by the house of commons for 


each county, whose commission is in the following terms: As a most 
dangerous and desperate plan has lately been formed, in consequence of the 
sanguinary counsels of the papists and other evil-disposed persons, and as 
in consequence of the Irish Rebellion, and for other reasons, sedition and 
war are to be apprehended, therefore, for the safety of the king, the 
parliament, 


and the kingdom, power is hereby given to by the king and both 


houses, to call together all his majesty’s subjects in the county to arms, 
exercise them, and to appoint or dismiss officers. He is to expect further 
orders from the king and botli houses, and his power shall continue till it be 
otherwise ordered or declared by both houses of parliament (the king is not 
mentioned here), and no longer. 
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When these resolutions were submitted to the king for his approbation he 
answered, on the 28th of February, in substance as follows : The preamble’ 
which speaks of dangerous and desperate designs against the house of 
commons, contains a reproach upon my conduct and appearance in 
parliament respecting which I have already sufficiently declared myself. I 
consider it as not advisable to put such great power in the hands of any 
other person for an indefinite time. 


After receiving his answer, both houses resolved that it contained an 
absolute denial of all theii proposals ; that it put peace and security to 
hazard, unless a remedy was provided by the wisdom and authority of 
parliament; all who had advised it were enemies to the king and kingdom. 


Disregarding his objections, the bill on the militia passed both houses of 
parliament, with the addition that it should have legal validity without the 
king’s assent. One of the lords expressing a doubt whether this was not 
contrary to the oath of allegiance, it was read, and the question resolved in 


the negative. No attention was paid to a protest of sixteen lords, or to the 
objections of Hyde and other prudent men in the lower house. Two days 
later, both houses represented to the king the grounds of their suspicion and 
fears, in a declaration which recalls to mind the former Remonstrance. They 
mention danger to the Protestant church, the influence of the Jesuits, the 
negotiations of the queen in Rome, the war against Scotland, rebellion in 
Ireland, endeavours to gain the army and to employ it against the 
parliament, the unjust accusation of the five members, the refusal to name 
the authors of it or to prove its truth, the ill-conduct of the royalists towards 
peaceable citizens, the reinforcement of the royal guard, and the refusal of a 
guard to the parliament ; manifold advertisements from letters that had been 
opened, accoimts from Rome, Venice, and Paris of violent designs, 
extraordinary levies, calumnies of the parliament, the retirement of the king 
from London, and preparations for internal war. “An easy and safe way is 
open to the king to happiness, honour, greatness, plenty and security, if he 
will sincerely join with the parliament and his faithful subjects in defence of 
religion and the public good. This, with his necessary and salutary return to 
London, is all that we ask and request of him.” 


When this declaration was laid before the king at Newmarket, he said, with 
very animated gestures : ” The declaration of the parliament is no means to 
induce me to return, and in the whole rhetoric of Aristotle there is no 
argument of this kind. The affairs of Ireland cannot be put in order by four 
hundred persons, but must be confided to one; and, though I am myself a 
beggar, I will procure the means to do it, and accomplish the work.” The 
earl of Pembroke asking what he required, Charles answered, a schoolboy 
must be whipped who cannot answer that question. Being then asked by the 
earl whether he would grant the militia, as was required by the parliament, 
for a time, he answered, ” No, not for an hour ; it is a thing with which I 
would not trust my wife and children.” 


Three days after this conversation the king sent a message to both houses, 
in which he said that he was resolved to observe all the laws, and to require 
obedience to them from his subjects, but that no law could be valid or have 
authority without his assent. In reply to this, the commons voted that those 
who had advised the king to send this message, and to keep at a distance 
from London, were enemies to their country; that when the two houses 


declared anything to be law, to have this not only questioned and 
controverted, but contradicted, and a command that it should not be obeyed, 
is a high breach of the privilege of parliament. 
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The parliament, in its excessive zeal, would not observe that the king’s 
declaration was conformable to custom, to law, and to reason ; theirs, on the 
other hand, abolished the constitution in one of its most essential points, 
and was just as unreasonable as the demand of Charles, which had formerly 
been so severely censured, that his proclamations should pass as laws 
without the consent of parliament. But if the house of commons went too 
far, there was the more reason to expect that the upper house would put a 
check upon its proceedings, as it had before disapproved of the demand 
respecting the militia. On this account Pym concluded a much-admired 
speech, on the 25th of January, with the words : ” If the upper house holds 
back, the lower house must do its duty. Then history will testify how it was 
compelled to save the kingdom alone, and the house of peers have no part 
in the honour.” Intimidated by these and similar expressions, and blind to its 
own real advantage, the house of lords acceded to those resolutions relative 
to the legislation. 


THE KING SHUT OUT AT HULL 


During this correspondence, in spite of all the violent language, nothing 
serious was done to suppress the Irish insurrection, which was becoming 
more and more general. For which reason, the king proposed, on the 11th of 
April, to go himself to Ireland and i)ut an end to the troubles. But the 
parliament, fearing that Charles would form and gain over a Protestant 
army, or would reconcile himself with the Catholics on advantageous terms, 
sought for all kinds of specious reasons to decline the proposal. The king, 
they said, exposes himself without necessity to danger, and encourages the 
rebels, who boast of his support; encourages suspicion, increases expense, 
and interrupts the course of business. Therefore no levy, carrying on of war, 


or appointment by the king must be approved or tolerated ; but the kingdom 
must be governed with, and according to, the advice and regulations of the 
parliament. 


About the same time an event took place which necessarily afforded 
Charles grounds for new complaint. As far back as the 12th of January the 
house of commons had ordered that the town of Hull, which was amply 
provided with military stores, should not be delivered up to any person 
without an order from the king, given to the governor through parliament. 
This resolution was communicated to the king for his information, without 
his having been previously consulted; and on the 15th of April written 
orders were sent to Sir John Hotham in Hull, and in the same manner to all 
the sheriffs and officers in the country, to obey only the commands of the 
parliament. Charles hereupon appointed the earl of Newcastle governor of 
Hull in the room of Hotham, but he was not received; nay, the king himself 
was, contrary to all example, refused admittance at the gates. On the 26th of 
April a message from him was presented to the parliament, stating that on 
the 23rd of April he desired to see the stores at Hull, and dispose of them 
for the public service in the north of England and Ireland; but that Hotham, 
though he was unable to produce any written order from parliament, had 
refused to admit him and only twenty attendants; that, on account of such 
conduct to his king and master, Hotham had been declared a traitor. 


This account agrees in all the essential points with that of Hotham. The 
latter declared on his knees from the rampart that he could not admit 
anybody without breach of the confidence placed in him by parliament. For, 
though the king was not named in its orders, there could be no doubt 
whatever of their sense and object. Hotham, too, was certainly in great 
embarrassment 
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when the mayor and citizens appeared on the rampart, contrary to his orders 
e and it was apprehended that the king might persuade them by his friendly 


language. 


Far from appeasing Charles’ just anger, by giving a plausible turn to the 
affair, and trying to effect a reconciliation, the parliament, immediately on 
receiving the royal message, declared that Hotham and the citizens of Hull 
deserved commendation for their conduct, which tended to the preservation 
of peace; it promised rewards to the soldiers, and ordered a copperplate to 
be burned by the hangman which represented Hotham trimiiphant on 
horseback upon the rampart, and the king on the outside begging for 
admittance, on foot. The parliament wrote to the king that he should not see 
in Hot-ham’s conduct any violation of his authority, but a just cause to unite 
with his parliament for the preservation of peace, and the suppression of a 
wicked and malignant party, which is the cause of all the dangers and 
misfortunes. 


Proceeding in the same course, the parliament passed, in May, 1642, the 
following resolutions : ” The bill on the militia shall be law, without the 
consent of the king. He is not entitled to summon a free man, and he who 
takes arms by his orders shall be considered as committing a breach of the 
peace. No person henceforth raised by the king to the peerage shall have a 
seat and vote in the upper house. Charles’ plan to levy war against the 
parliament is a breach of the confidence placed in him by the people, as 
well as of his coronation oath, and aims at the subversion of the 
constitution. Every person supporting him in it is a traitor. The king, like his 
predecessors, must confide only in the fidelity and affection of his subjects, 
and give up all violent plans, otherwise we think ourselves bound to 
maintain justice, peace, and order by all the means in our power.” All these 
violent proposals and resolutions were not only approved of by the lords, 
but some of the most violent even originated with them. 


The king did not delay replying to the complaints that were made, but wrote 
to the parliament an answer, in which are the following passages : ” You 
consider everything as a breach of your privileges; nothing as an 
infringement of my rights. You declare everybody, previous to all proof, at 
your own discretion, a traitor; I, on the other hand, am expected to be silent 
to the most notorious faults. Were your apprehensions just, which they are 
not, they could not dispense with and destroy the laws. Give up at length 


indefinite accusations, name those whom you call evil counsellors, and 
prove that they are such. You tell me I ought to cherish no suspicion of the 
great council of parliament. I cherish no more against you than you against 
me your king. If the majority of the members of parliament might, by a 
mere declaration, set up anything as incontrovertible right, what security 
would there be for any right already existing? I therefore conclude my 
justification with the words of Pym, which ought to be duly taken to heart 
by you : ‘ If the king’s prerogative overcomes the liberty of the people, 
tyranny ensues ; and when the king’s prerogatives are undermined, anarchy 
follows.’ “ 


THE DECLARATIONS OF PARLIAMENT AND THE NINETEEN 
PROPOSITIONS 


The result of the debates was two declarations from the parliament of the 
21st and 26th of May. The former says : If the king denies the existence of 
evil counsellors, we must impute the blame of what has been done to him, 
which would be as contrary to the laws as to the feelings of our hearts; the 
kingdom ought never to be destitute of the means of its preservation, and 
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to procure these is the business of the king and the pariiament. But as the 
former, being an individual, is more liable to the accidents of nature and of 
chance, and the multitude must not be left without rule and guide, 
parliament has been furnished with power to supply that which is wanting 
on the part of the king; and when both houses have declared that such a 
state of things exists, this declaration requires no further confirmation, and 
cannot be revoked or abolished by any other. It is therefore to be wished 
and hoped that the king will not suffer himself to be guided by his own 
judgment in public affairs, but by the great council of the nation — the two 
houses of parliament, which are the two eyes of the nation. 


The second declaration of the 26th of May relates chiefly to the events at 
Hull. They say the king speaks improperly of his city, his magazines, his 
ammunition, etc. They no more belong to him than to the whole kingdom. 
From this fundamental error, that kingdoms are the property of kings, arises 
all tyranny. But if the king, or others, had such a right to any town, etc., the 
parliament may, however, take such measures respecting it that no danger 
may accrue to the country from such claims. The king is bound by his 
conscience, justice, and his coronation oath, to sanction every bill laid 
before him, for he is to remedy all the grievances of the kingdom; but, to 
decide what are grievances, and whether new laws are necessary, the 
representatives of the whole nation are the fittest, and the form of rejecting 
a bill, le Roi s’aviscra, does not imply an absolute refusal, but only a delay, 
which must yield on the repeated demands of the parliament. It is here the 
judge between the king and the people ; the king therefore was wrong in 
endeavouring to take possession of Hull, without the knowledge and 
contrary to the will of the parliament; and what Hotham did was for the 
advantage of the king himself, and also right, inasmuch as it was agreeable 
to the laws. On the other hand, it was unjust to declare Hotham a traitor 
without observing the legal forms, whence an opinion originates that all 
those who gave him orders or approved his proceedings were traitors also. 
Treason may doubtless be committed against the king as king ; but treason 
against the kingdom is more than treason against the person of the king 
merely. Nor can the levying of war for the maintenance of the laws be 
considered as war against the king; but it is contrary to the oath of 
allegiance for anyone to serve the king against the country. 


A few days afterwa,rds, in the beginning of June, the parliament laid be- 
fore the king nineteen propositions, upon which it was ready to be 
reconciled with him. Ministers, privy councillors, tutors to the royal 
princes, and all high officers of state shall be appointed with the 
approbation of parliament, and all those removed of whom it does not 
approve. The same consent is necessary to the marriage of members of the 
royal family. The laws against the papists, Jesuits, etc., shall not only be 
enforced but made more rigorous, and the children of the former be 
intrusted to Protestants for their education. Catholic lords shall lose their 
votes in the upper house. The king approves beforehand the reformation of 
all abuses in the church. The king recalls his declaration respecting the 


Earth. And that Apollo once in Nineteen Years comes into the Island ; in 
which space of time, the Stars perform their Courses, and return to the same 
Point ; and therefore the Greeks call the Revolution of Nineteen Years, the 
Great Year. At this time of his appearance (they say) that he plays upon the 
Harps, and sings and daunces all the Night from the Vernal Equinox, to the 
rising of the Pleiades, solacing himself with the Praises of his own 
successful Adventures. The Sovereignty of this City, and the care of the 
Temple (they say) belongs to the Boreades, the Posterity of Boreas, who 
hold the Principality by Descent in a direct Line from that Ancestor.*/ 


militia, and confirms that of the parliament. All judges and civil oflicers 
hold their places only during good behaviour; members of parliament who 
have lost offices shall be restored to them, or indemnified. Every person 
appointed to an oflice takes a new oath, drawn up in conformity to the new 
legislation. All persons cited by either house must appear, and abide its 
censure. It determines what exceptions are to be made to the anmesty 
offered by the king. The king shall dismiss his military guard, and not 
appoint any commander without the approbation of parlia- COMMONS 
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ment. Levies of troops to be made only according to law, in case of 
rebellion or of hostile invasion. No lord to be admitted into the upper house 
without the consent of the commons. The king consents that the five 
members shall be cleared by an act of parliament, so that we may be 
secured in future against such proceedings. 


Not to mention that the above conditions were extremely intolerant in 
respect to religion, and required beforehand the sanction of future 
resolutions which were then entirely unknown, they undoubtedly 
annihilated the royal authority in many essential points, destroyed the 
intended balance of the legislative powers, and gave a decisive 
preponderance to the parliament. Yet some zealous royalists advised 
concession, because the king had no arms and no money, and the hope of 
gaining the fleet was wholly delusive on account of the sentiments of the 
principal officers. Notwithstanding these arguments, Charles would the less 
resolve to accept those oppressive terms, as he had promised the queen not 
to take any final resolutions without her knowledge and consent. It was her 
wish that the blessings of peace might be restored through her mediation, 
and that the people’s dislike to her might be removed. Charles, too, hoped 
to effect a change in the tempers of the people by a new and clear statement 
of his views and his rights. He first answered the declarations of parliament 
on the 26th of May, in the following manner: ” No person who reads this 
writing will think that we have much reason to be satisfied with it; it is 
forged in a hotter oven than others. Yet we must praise the openness and 
sincerity of the authors, who will no longer suffer us to be mocked by 


saying, ‘We will make you a great and glorious king,’ while they with the 
greatest dexterity plague us into distress and want; or ‘We will make you 
beloved at home and feared abroad,’ while every means is adopted to make 
us odious to our subjects and contemptible to foreign princes. 


” On the contrary, they now say to us in plain English, We have done you 
no wrong, for no wrong can be done to the king. We have taken nothing 
from you, because you possess nothing that could be taken. Everyone who 
is not of their opinion they class among a malignant and wicked party, and 
believe, placing themselves above us, that they may do everything that they 
may think fit. But what then is tyranny, except recognising no law but one’s 
own will; and in Athens that of the thirty tyrants was the most oppressive. If 
a party accidentally obtains the majority or the preponderance, and then 
outlaws its opponents and abolishes the laws themselves, is that, in form or 
in substance, right? The paramount right of the king does not abolish the 
property of individuals, and he may certainly have a right to Hull without 
violating private property. If an office was trusted to Hotham, a much 
higher one is intrusted to the king ; or do they understand our office so that 
we Shall be entitled only to destroy our own rights and our government? 
The parliament then considers itself alone as infallible and unlimited, and 
says, like the Irish rebels, we do everything for the good of the king and the 
kingdom. The authors of that declaration endeavour in every way to make 
the king odious. The people, however, will in the sequel feel the burdens 
and the misery which these pretended deliverers bring upon them. All evil, 
according to them, comes from evil counsellors, whom they do not name ; 
from conspiracies, which nobody discovers ; from suspicions, which 
nobody understands. But, indeed, he who thinks that Hotham’s conduct to 
the king is a proof of affection and loyalty, might also affirm that the 
papists, or even the Turks, drove us from London ; he might in the same 
affectionate and loyal manner bow us entirely out of the kingdom. 
According to the notion of the parliament, none of its members could be 
accused of theft or murder till inquiry was made at London 
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whether it was agreeable to all the others. The principles of the innovations 
are: the parliament has the unlimited and sole right of declaring the laws, 
and what it declares is right. No law or custom can limit its onmipotent will, 
and the king’s assent to the laws is not necessary. He has no veto, but is 
subject to the conmiands of the parliament. If it does the utmost that other 
parliaments attempted, this is no violation of moderation and duty; that is to 
say, as some already openly proclaim, they may depose the king without 
deserving blame on that accomit. After such language and with such 
principles, which cannot be carried to a greater height, we may justly expect 
the most culpable actions.” 


By this declaration, and various accounts which were received, the 
parliament was still more embittered, accepted voluntary contributions, and 
ordered loans for the preservation of the Protestant religion, of the king, as 
well as of his rights and dignities, of the laws, of peace, and of the 
privileges of parliament. Nine lords and sixty-five members of the house of 
commons, who disapproved the resolutions, and most of whom had joined 
the king, were accused and excluded from parliament. But Charles issued, 
on the 13th of June, a new declaration, to the effect that he required no 
obedience or assistance except according to the laws of the land; he would 
esteem everybody who would render him services in this sense, for the 
preservation of religion and the constitution. He would not commence war, 
nor raise men for that purpose, but only in case of an unjust attack to defend 
himself and his friends. 


Two days later the king again declared before God and the world that he 
abhorred all thoughts of war, and called upon his counsellors, and the 
numerous lords assembled about him, to testify that he had the most serious 
wish for peace. Hereupon they declared : We are fully convinced that his 
majesty has no hostile intentions, nor do we know of any councils or 
preparations that might excite a belief of such plans; on the contrarj‘, the 
king desires to maintain religion, justice, liberty, and the laws. Disregarding 
these testimonies, which the parliament assumed to be partial, surreptitious, 
or false, it declared everybody guilty who should obey the king’s 
commands respecting the militia, prohibited any payments of money being 


made to him, and at length, on the 12th of July, resolved that an army 
should be raised for the security of the king’s person, for the defence of the 
parliament, the preservation of religion, the laws, liberty, and peace. 


In this moment of mad infatuation, when many considered a civil war, that 
most dreadful of all evils, as fortunate, or as a deliverance from evils, some 
at least shuddered at the abyss before them, and warned against the danger 
with all the energy of their heart and understanding. Thus Whitelocke,? 
though otherwise a zealous adherent of the parliament, says : ” Our misery 
is the joy of our enemies, and the Catholics, who call us heretics, impel us 
towards it by all kinds of means and arts, well knowing that nothing can 
extend their dominion so much as our disunion. We were blessed by a long 
and happy peace; but, instead of enjoying with moderation and gratitude the 
many blessings given us by God, we have become proud and luxurious, so 
that God suffers us to punish ourselves by a civil war. It is surprising how 
we have gradually and imperceptibly drawn nearer to this war, and were, as 
if unconscious, borne along by the waves. From a paper war, we have come, 
through declarations, representations, remonstrances, resolutions, messages, 
answers, and replies, to the levy of a military force and the appointment of 
generals and connnanders. 


” We must place our laws and liberties, our property and lives, in the hands 
of insolent mercenaries, whose violence and fury will then command us and 
all 
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we possess; reason, honour, and justice will abandon our country, the base 
will command the noble, vice prevail over virtue, and wickedness over 
piety. From being a powerful people, we shall become weak and be the 
instruments of our own destruction.” 


Benjamin Rudyard spoke to the same effect: “That we may the better 
understand the situation in which we are, let us look back three years. 


Would anyone at that time have thought it possible that the queen, for 
whatever reason, would go to Holland, the king leave London and his 
parliament, such a dreadful insurrection break out in Ireland, and such 
disputes and disorders in church and state ? On the other hand, if anyone 
had said : In consequence of new laws, the parliament will be assembled 
every three years; ship-money, monopolies, the court of High Commission 
and the Star Chamber be abolished ; the bishops removed from the upper 
house, the forests limited, nay, that we should possess a parliament which 
cannot be dissolved without its own consent — who would not have 
considered this as a dream of happiness? But now that we possess and 
enjo}A all this, we think only of future securities and guarantees, as if they 
were not included in the possession of these things, which mutually support 
and maintain each other. Let us not, for the sake of a precarious future 
security, risk everything, or fancy that we possess nothing because we have 
not everything that we wish. Everyone is bound to the utmost of his power 
to hinder bloodshed ; for blood cries to heaven, and defiles the country. Let 
us therefore secure liberty and property, but in such a manner that we do not 
at the same time lose our own souls.” 


PREPARATIONS FOR WAR 


These eloquent warnings so far produced an effect that the parliament again 
sent a petition to the king respecting peace. After an introduction on the 
dangers of the times, on the armaments made by Charles, and his erroneous 
ideas of deciding everything by force, it demanded that he disband all 
troops, suspend all levies, and repair to parliament, which was ready, on 
those terms, to desist from all preparations for war, to regulate military 
affairs by a new and suitable bill, and to prove that the members valued the 
king’s welfare, safety, honour, and greatness much more than their own 
happiness and lives, which they would most heartily and willingly devote to 
his support and preservation. The king replied, that it was no proof of 
moderation and love of peace that the preamble to their petition laid all the 
blame upon him, and that at the same time Essex was appointed 
commander, and the mayor of London arrested because he had obeyed the 
king’s commands. Then follows a repeated justification of his conduct, with 


the remark that the parlianient had armed and caused force to be employed 
against him at Hull, at a time when not a single man had been raised by him 
; and yet it was certainly for the king, in case of undoubted danger, to be the 
first to adopt defensive measures. He therefore called upon them to prevent 
disorders, duly to punish the authors of seditious publications, and to 
designate as delinquents only such as violated the laws, and not the faithful 
servants of the king. If Hull were delivered to him, the persons named by 
him placed over the fleet, the military preparations stopped, the parliament 
removed to a place of safety, and if it were acknowledged that his assent 
was necessary to general laws, he would pardon and forget all that was past, 
cease armaments and levies, and give his royal word before God that he did 
not and would not think of any hostilities. 
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The parliament answered, at the end of July, that till the causes which had 
led to the present state of things were all removed, their duty to the king and 
kingdom forbade them to accept the above proposals. On the 2nd of August 
it detailed at length the causes for which recourse was had to arms. A 
wicked and impious party, thej’ said, had attempted to overthrow the 
constitution in church and state, and now required that they should give 
themselves up, unarmed, to their will and pleasure. But the lords and 
commons were resolved to risk their lives and fortunes for the defence and 
preservation of true religion, of the king’s person, honour, and dignity, of 
the power and rights of parliament, and the liberty of all the subjects. 
Everyone, therefore, who had any sense of piety and honour, and was bound 
by his duties to God, the king, and the country, was called upon to hasten to 
their defence. 


At the same time, the house of commons declared those lords who had 
repaired to the king to be incapable of sitting in the upper house, accused 
them as traitors, and ordered them to be imprisoned. It commanded new 
taxes, such as tonnage and poundage, to be levied; levied recruits with 
increased activity, dismissed and arrested Gurney, the mayor of London, 
who would not second these measures, and swore to live and to die with the 
earl of Essex, the new general. The king had before called upon the earls of 
Essex and Holland to attend him as officers of his court ; but they replied 
that they were more necessary in parliament, where they could do him 
better service. Hereupon the king, on the 11th of August, declared the earl 
of Essex and his followers to be rebels ; and, on the other side, the 
parliament gave the same name to all the adherents of the king. 


After the struggle had been thus begun by both sides, in word and deed, it 
seems merely a symbol that the king, on the 25th of August, 1642, caused 
the royal standard to be raised at Nottingham. It bore a hand pointing to a 
crown, with the motto, “Render unto Caesar the things that are Csesar’s.” In 
the first night a dreadful storm threw down the standard from the eminence 
on which it had been erected, so that it could not be replaced till two days 
afterwards. This accident was considered by many as a bad omen.” 
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Agron, who reigned also at Sardis ; he was the son of Ninus, the grandson 
of Belus, the great-grandson of Alcgeus. Candaules, the son of Myrsus, was 
the last of this race. The people of this district were in ancient times called 
McBonians ; they were afterwards named Lydians, from Lydus the son of 
Attys. From him, before the time of Agron, the princes of the country 
derived their origin. The Heraclidse, descended from Hercules and a female 
slave of Jardanus, enjoyed a delegated authority from these princes, and 
afterwards obtained the supreme dignity from the declaration of an oracle. 
They retained their power, in regular and uninterrupted succession, from 
father to son, to the time of Candaules, a period equal to twenty-two ages of 
man, being no less than five hundred and five years. 


Candaules was so vehemently attached to his wife that in his passion he 
conceived her beauty to be beyond all com^setition.^ Among those who 
attended near his person, Gyges, the son of Dascylus, had rendered him 
essential service, and was honoured by his particular confidence. To him he 
frequently extolled the beauty of his wife in exaggerated terms. Under the 
influence of a most fatal delusion he took an opportunity of thus addressing 
him : 


“Gyges, I am satisfied that we receive less conviction from what we hear 
than from what we see, and as you do not seem to credit all I tell you of my 
wife’s personal accomplishments, I am determined that you shall see her 
naked.” 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


FROM 1485 TO 1642 A.D. 


1485 


1486 


1487 


1492 
1494 1495 1496 1497 


1499 


Death of Queen Anne. Richard proposes to marry his niece, Elizabeth of 
York, daughter . of Edward IV. Henry Tudor, earl of Richmond, lands at 
MOford Haven. Richard 


marches to meet him, and is defeated and slain at Bosworth. Parliament 
declares 


for Richmond, who becomes king as Henry VII. Henry marries Elizabeth of 
York. The uprising of Lord Lovel is suppressed. Lambert Simnel, calling 
himself the earl of Warwick, is made the centre of a revolt in 


Ireland supported by the earls of Kildare and Lincoln and Lord Lovel. The 
rebels 


cross to England, and are defeated by Henry at Stoke. Lincoln is killed. The 


court of Star Chamber is established. Perkin Warbeck, who calls himself 
Richard of York, lands in Ireland. Henry invades 


France, but abandons the war, and concludes a treaty of peace at Etaples. 
Poyning’s Act is passed by the Irish parliament. Perkin Warbeck makes his 
first landing in P\ngland. James IV of Scotland invades England in behalf 
of Perkin Warbeck. Perkin Warbeck is overcome and captured in Cornwall. 
Henry sends the Cabots on a 


voyage to America. Perkin Warbeck and the earl of Warwick are executed. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


1501 Arthur, prince of Wales, marries Catherine of Aragon. 
1502 Prince Arthur dies. Catherine is contracted to Prince Henry. 
1503 Princess Margaret marries James IV of Scotland. 1509 Henry dies. 


1509 Accession of Henry VIII. Junction of houses of York and Lancaster. 
Henry VIII’s marriage to Catherine of Aragon. Execution of Empson and 
Dudley on charge of threatened conspiracy for carrying off the king. 


1511 Henry, having arranged domestic affairs, engages in European 
politics. Pope Julius 


establishes the Holy League to protect Italy against designs of liOuis XII. 
Henry VIII joins the League. 


1512 English army sent to co-operate with Ferdinand of Spain in south of 
France. Disorganisation of English army, which returns under Dorset in 
same year. At sea an indecisive battle fought off the coast of Brittany 
between England and France. The French are worsted in Italy and driven 
from the pope’s domains. Death of Pope Julius. 


1513 Accession of Pope Leo X. Henry VIII arranges a combined attack 
with Maximilian 


against France. The combined army besieges Terouanno (Th/rouanne). 
Battle of the Spurs (August 16th); panic of the French soldiery before the 
allied troops. The fall of Terouanne and capture of Tournay by the English. 
Execution of Suffolk after seven years’ imprisonment. James tV of Scotland 
quarrels with English. Invasion of England (.\ugust). Battle of Flodden 
Field (September 9th). Defeat of the Scotch. Death of James and of many of 
the Scotch nobility. 


1514 The dissolution of the Holy League is followed by the conclusion of 
peace with France. 


Henry VIII receives in exchange for peace terms large payments of money. 
The peace is ratified by the marriage of Mary, sister of Henry VIII, to Louis 


Gyges replied, much agitated, ” What you propose is exceedingly improper. 
Remember, sir, that with her clothes a woman puts off her modesty. Many 
are the precepts recorded by wise men for our instruction, but there is none 
more entitled to our regard than that ‘ it becomes a man to look into those 
things only which concern himself.’ I give implicit confidence to your 
assertions ; I am willing to believe my mistress the most beautiful of her 
sex; but I entreat you to forbear repeating an unlawful request.” 


Gyges, from apprehension of the event, would have persevered in his 
refusal ; but the king could not be dissuaded from his purpose. 


” Gj’ ges,” he resumed, “you have nothing to fear from me or from your 
mistress ; I do not want to make experiment of your fidelity, and I shall 
render it impossible for the queen to detect you. I myself will place you 
behind an open door of the apartment in which we sleep. As soon as I enter, 
my wife will make her appearance. It is her custom to iindress herself at 
leisure, and to place her garments one by one on a chair near the entrance. 
You will have the best opportunity of contemplating her person. As soon as 
she approaches the bed, and her face is turned from you, you must be 
careful to leave the room without being discovered.” 


Gyges had no alternative but compliance. At the time of retiring to rest he 
accompanied Candaules to his chamber, and the queen soon afterwards 


1 The story of Rosamond, queen of the Lombards, as related by Mr. 
Gibbon, bears so exact a resemblance to this of Candaules, that I am unable 
to forego the pleasure of transcribing it. — ” The queen of Italy had stooped 
from her throne to the arms of a subject : and Helmichis, the king’s armour- 
hearer, was the secret minister of her pleasure and revenge. Against the 
proposal of the murder he could no longer urge the scraples of fidelity or 
gratitude ; but Helmichis trembled when he revolved the danger, as well as 
the guilt. He pressed, and obtained, that one of the bravest champions of the 
Lombards should be associated to the enterprise : but no more than a 
promise of secrecy could be drawn from the gallant Perideus. — The mode 
of seduction employed by Rosamond betrays her shameless insensibility 
both to honour and to love. She supplied the place of one of her female 
attendants, who was beloved by Perideus, and contrived some excuse for 
darkness and silence, till she could inform her companion that he had 


of France. liOuis dies three months later. 


1515 Wolsey made archbishop of York by Henry, and the pope creates him 
a cardinal. He 


then becomes chancellor, with control of the entire government business. 
His aspiration after peace as symbol of the national greatness. Francis I, 
successor to Louis XII of France, attempts to reconquer the Milanese from 
Maxmilian Sforza. Milan is occupied by the French. A confederacy formed 
between England, France, and Spain against foreign aggression, and 
followed by a treaty (1518). 
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1516 Death of Ferdinand of Spain. Succession of his grandson Charles. 
Francis I of France and Charles become the rivals for supremacy on the 
Continent. Growing power of Wolsey. His primary object, to uphold the 
supremacy of the church. He enters on a course of arbitrary rule and 
provokes the dislike of both the nobUity and commonalty. Birth of the 
princess Mary. 


1515-1518 \‘olsey and the Renaissance. Wolsey’s peace aspirations 
reflected the spirit of his age. Internal peace being secured, men now sought 
some nobler object than merely their self-preservation. An outburst of 
intellectual vigour, receiving its impulse from Italy, characterises this period 
of Wolsey’s pre-eminence. While Wolsev’s own vision was turned towards 
the growing political importance of England, on the Continent great artists 
and poets arose who were not content with this, but sought to express in 
colour, and verse, and tone the new feeling of admiration for human action 
and human beauty. The spirit of the Renaissance reached England slowly. 
The invention of printing brought literature within reach of the uninitiated. 
In the’English Renaissance there was no such breach Mith the old religious 


faith as in Italy. The Oxford reformers (1510) endeavour to introduce study 
of Greek into the University. St. Paul’s School founded by Colet. Thomas 
More among its scholars. His Utopia (1515-1516) a satire on the defects of 
English government by picturing an imaginary ideal government. 


1518 More, the author of Utopm (1515), is knighted and becomes privy 
councillor. 


1519 Death of the emperor Maximilian (January). His grandson Charles 
succeeds as king of 


Spain. A struggle inevitable between Charles and Francis of France. Both 
sovereigns candidates for the empire, and Charles is chosen Emperor 
Charles V. An English alliance i.“ sought by both Charles and Francis, and 
a personal meeting is arranged between Francis and Henry VIII. 


1520 The meeting of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Henry interviews 
Charles subsequently. 


Through Wolsey’s scheming, England becomes pledged to the interest of 
Charles. Wolsey, arbitrating on their respective claims in certain grievances, 
pronounces against the French. Wolsey’s aspiration for the papacy and 
promise of Charles’ support. Death of the pope and election of Adrian of 
Utrecht as his successor. 


1521 Execution of the duke of Buckingham on charge of high treason. 
Quarrel of IAuther 


with Henry VIII. Henry receives from the pope title of Defender of the 
Faith for having written a work against Luther. 


1522 Francis attempts to excite disaffection against England in Ireland and 
Scotland. The 


attempt proves ineffectual. 1522-1523 Expeditions sent by England under 
command of Surrey and Suffolk against France. Charles of Spain joins the 
English forces. The combined attack, however, proves a failure. 


1523 Wolsey summons a parliament (the first since 1515) and demands a 
grant of £800,000 


for war purposes, which parliament refuses. Wolsey again disappointed in 
hopes of papacy. Election of Clement VII to succeed Adrian. 


1524 Wolsey abandons warlike preparations and enters into pacific relations 
with court of 


France. Defeat of the French by the Imperialists near Romagnano. The 
Jrench evacuate Italy. Another decisive battle follows, resulting in the 
French defeat at Pavia and capture of Francis. Wolsey dissolves several 
small monasteries. 


1525 Henry proposes invasion of France in conjunction with Charles of 
Spain. Charles 


declines proposal. Wolsey then transfers his support to Francis. He upholds 
the pope against the enemies of the church, which he identifies with the 
cause of Charles. Henry endeavours through Wolsey to raise a forced loan. 
Meets with great opposition throughout the country, and finally abandons 
the attempt. Treaty of peace signed between England and France in autumn 
of 1525. 


1526 Negotiations with France are continued, and in following year Wolsey 
visits France 


with proposal for marriage of Princess Mary to son of the French king. The 
question of the legitimacy of the princess is raised. 


1527 Henry questions the legitimacy of his marriage with Catherine, and 
submits the case 


to the pope. Wolsey supports Henry in his wish for a divorce. 


1528 Pope Clement appoints Wolsey and Cardinal Campeggio his legates to 
adjudicate on 


the question of the validity of Henry’s marriage. Finally he annuls the 
proceedings in England, and calls the cause to Rome. 


1529 The failure of these negotiations, combined with the growing 
unpopularity of Wolsey 


in the country, bring about the latter’s downfall. The king strips him of his 
offices, and in the following year orders his arrest on charge of high 
treason. Sir Thomas More becomes ch.anceilor. Meeting for the first time of 
the Seven Years’ Parliament (November 3rd) which carried through the 
final severance from Rome. 


1530 Death of Wolsey at Leicester. Cromwell attracts the king’s notice and 
is raised to office. 


Henry renews the divorce question by consulting the universities of Europe 
as to the legality of his marriage. The decision indecisive. Growing 
dissatisfaction with the church in England. The king allies himself with 
national party, who desire the 
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independence of England in ecclesiastical matters from the supremacy of 
Rome. In December, 1529, parliament passes enactment regulating conduct 
and status of English clergy. In 1530 Henry demands that the clergy 
acknowledge him supreme head of the Church of England. 


1531 The clergy incurring the penalty of praemunire, submit to Henry’s 
demands, and address 


him as “Head of the Church and Clergy so far as the law of Christ will 
allow.” Involves threat to the pope. Convocation makes proposal to limit the 
pope’s power by petitioning the king and parliament to abolish payment of 
annates to the pope. Sjpread of Protestantism. Men embrace the Lutheran 
doctrine of justification by faith. 


1532 Parliament continues its attack on the clergy. The Mortmain Act, 
forbidding corporations to leave property to the clergy, is confirmed in its 
provisions. Parliament reforms the spiritual courts. The clergy itself 
continues the attack upon the power of Rome. Sir Thomas More dissents 
from the subordination of ecclesiasticism to the temporal power and resigns 
the chancellorship. 


1533 Cranmer succeeds Warham as archbishop of Canterbury. Marriage of 
Henry to Anne 


Boleyn. Cranmer declares marriage with Catherine of Aragon void, and that 
with Anne legal. The pope opposes the divorce. 1533-1534 Completion of 
breach of English Church with Rome: Before 1533 Henry appealed from 
pope to a general council. When parliament met in 1534 Henry procured 
from it three acts: (1) A second act of Annates, giving him various 
additional powers. (2) An act concerning Peter’s Pence, etc. (3) An act 
confirming the submission of the clergy to Henry and annulling the pope’s 
intervention. These acts finally effected the separation from Rome. But 
though nominally the English ecclesiastical authorities became more 
independent, in practice they were entirely subservient to Henry’s bidding. 
In theory and sentiment the Church of England was still a branch of the 
Catholic Church; practically, it was now a national church, ready to drift 
from its moorings and to accept new counsels. 


1534 New measures introduced against the pope. All forms of tribute to 
Rome abolished; 


his authority to be transferred to the crown. The succession to the throne 
settled on the children of Anne Boleyn by act of parliament. Sir T. More, 
and Fisher, bishop of Rochester, refusing acquiescence in this, are sent to 
the Tower. The supplementary acts against the pope’s authority completed 
the severance of the English and Roman churches. The jurisdiction of the 
pope in special appeals is abolished. Finally an act is passed abolishing the 
authority of the pope in England. The convocations of Canterbury and York 
declare that “the bishop of Rome has no greater jurisdiction conferred on 
him by God in the kingdom of England than any other foreign bishop.” 
Execution of the Nun of Kent. 


1535 timer is made bishop of Worcester. Act of Supremacy passed, by 
which Henry assumed title of “Supreme Head of the Church of England.” 
Persecutions follow the passing of the act among the monastic orders. 
Fisher and More are executed for refusing to swear to the acts of Succession 
(1534) and Supremac}“ Cromwell is appointed king’s vicar-general in 
ecclesiastical matters and pushes his agitation against the friars. 


1536 Cromwell extends his religious campaign in direction of abolishing 
the lesser monasteries. 


Parliament acquiesces.” The property of all monasteries having incomes of 
less than £200 a year now passes to the crown. Dissolution of parliament 
follows. Death of Catherine of Aragon. Benefit of clergy is now restricted 
by act of parliament; thenceforth in the matter of jurisdiction clergy and 
laymen are on an equality. Anne Boleyn executed on a charge of adultery 
(May 19th). The following day Henry marries Jane Seymour. Mary and 
Elizabeth are declared illegitimate by act of parliament. An English 
translation of the Bible is set up in the churches. Convocation draws up the 
Ten Articles, 1536, intended to promote unity of belief. 


1537 These changes responsible for insurrections amongst lower orders in 
Lincolnshire and 


Yorkshire (called in Yorkshire “the Pilgrimage of Grace”). Many executions 
follow. The “council of the north” instituted to keep order. Jane Seymour 
gives birth to a prince (afterv/ards Edward VT), but dies a few days later. 
1537-1538 Progress of the Reformation : In 1536 Henry published the Ten 
Articles; the old doctrines are stripped of much that had given offence, and 
reasonable explanations are given of the doctrines and practices enforced. 
They showed a strict advance in direction of Lutheranism. Next, each 
church is supplied with a copy of the English Bible, until now forbidden. 
Then follows the dissolution of the greater abbeys and monasteries; the 
great popular relics and shrines are thus destroyed. In 1539, parliament 
allows the king to extend the dissolution to all the monasteries yet 
remaining. With the revenues, new ecclesiastical and educational objects 
are projected. 


1538 Insurrection in the west. Lady Salisbury, mother of Cardinal Pole, is 
imprisoned. 


The marquis of Exeter and others are executed for treason. Beginning of the 
attack on the greater monasteries. Many executions of abbots and friars as 
implicated 
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in the Pilgrimage of Grace. All monasteries are now dissolved, and their 
property-granted to the king. Relics and images in the churches are 
destroyed. Lambert is condemned and burned for heresy. 


1539 Bill of Six Articles passed by parliament. The chief points of the 
Catholic religion are 


now laid down. Severe penalties are inflicted for disobedience. Completion 
of the suppression of monasteries. Temporary check to Reformation: The 
disclosure of priestly deceptions excites derision among lower classes. The 
Sacrament becomes object of ridicule. This disorder is repugnant to Henry’s 
disposition. He promotes in parliament the Bill of Six Articles (1539), 
laying down chief points of Catholic religion. Arrests and executions 
follow. 


1540 Henry marries Anne of Cleves (January 6th). Consequent fall of 
Cromwell. Execution 


of Cromwell by Bill of Attainder (July 28th) without being heard in his own 
defence. On July 24th the king’s marriage with Anne of Cleves is abrogated 
by act of parliament. Henry marries Catherine Howard (July 2Sth). 


1541 Execution of the countess of Salisbury. 


1542 Henry takes the title of king in place of lord of Ireland. Catherine 
Howard executed 


on a charge of immorality. Panic and flight of the Scots at Solway Moss 
(November 25th). 


1543 Henry marries his sixth and last wife, Catherine Parr. Treaty for the 
marriage of Prince 


Edward and Mary, Queen of Scots, is arranged with Scotland. The 
Geraldine Rebellion. The Fitzgeralds are put to death. 


1544 Invasion of Scotland by Henry under Lord Hertford and Lord Lisle. 
Scotland is mercilessly ravaged. Henry invades France in person. The 
capture of Boulogne. The Peace of Cr/py or Crespy signed, 1544. An act is 
passed, releasing the king from his debts. 1544-1545 The Litany and the 
Primer: In 1544 Cranmer, in directing that prayers be offered for Henry’s 
success at Boulogne, ordered them to be said in English. This litany was the 
foundation-stone of the future Book of Common Prayer. A primer, or book 
of private prayer, also issued in English. In public services, the Creed, 
Lord’s Prayer, and Ten Commandments were to be English, the remainder 
in Latin. 


1546 Peace of Boulogne. The duke of Norfolk and the earl of Surrey (his 
son) are committed 


to the Tower for treason. Lord Leonard Grey becomes lord-deputy of 
Ireland. 


1547 Execution of earl of Surrey. Death of Henry VIII (January). Accession 
of Edward VI. 


Progress of Reformation: Somerset, full of revolutionary ardour, presses 
forward reformation. Destructive violence used. Images of saints pulled 
down; the purification of churches enjoined. Ridley preaches violent 
sermons. Picture, and window, and statues alike forbidden. The English 
liturgy enforced by a royal commission. The Book of Homilies issued under 
Cranmer’s directions. Many old customs and holy days are suppressed 
(1548). Cranmer endeavours to preserve the historical continuity of the 
church ; he accepts present doctrines and practices till tested and found 
wanting, but the more advanced Protestants attempted a violent cleavage 


from the past. Edward VI’s First Prayer-Book issued in English (1549). Act 
of parliament permitting marriage of clergy (1549). 1547 Hertford (now 
created duke of Somerset) is made protector. His anxiety to carry-out 
reforms. He pushes forward the Reformation. The purification of churches 
is ordered. Somerset invades Scotland to enforce the treaty of marriage of 
1543, and defeats the Scots at the battle of Pinkie (September 10th). The 
Scots ally with Henry II of France, and the young queen marries the 
dauphin Francis. Somerset opens war with France. The use of English in 
services is ordered and the pulling down of images. Bonner and Gardiner 
protest and are imprisoned. The newly-made treasons of Henry VIII are 
repealed; a reversal of Henry’s arbitrary policy. Acts against vagrancy are 
passed in parliament. Execution of Lord Seymour. 


1549 A complete English Service-Book is approved by parliament, called 
the First Prayer-Book of Edward VI. The first act of uniformity is passed. 
Act passed permitting the marriage of the clergy. Somerset introduces 
popular measures to check the growing evils, industrial and agricultural, of 
the poor. Somerset’s revolutionarj’ tendencies give rise to outbreaks. 
Insurrection in the west. Somerset’s brother. Lord Seymour, is condemned 
for treason by attainder, without being heard in his own defence, and 
beheaded. Ket, a tanner, organises a rebellion in the east, especially directed 
against the nobles who had enclosed the common land. The rebellion is 
suppressed by the earl of Warwick, and Ket and other leaders are executed. 
War declared against France (September). Fall of Somerset. His failures 
discredit him and he resigns protectorship. Dudley, earl of Warwick, gains 
chief Influence in the council, and continues Somerset’s policy. 


1550 The council makes peace with France and Scotland and restores 
Boulogne. Latimer 


declaims against the vices of the age. The depreciation of the coinage. 


1551 Advance of the Reformation. Protestants are given the new 
appointments. The 


princess Mary forbidden use of the mass. Warwick becomes duke of 
Northumberland. 
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Somerset is charged with high treason and sent to the Tower. European 
affairs prevent the interference of Charles. Rapid and disorderly advance of 
Reformation : Imprisonment of nonconforming church dignitaries 
(Gardiner, Bonner, etc.). The new appointments are all Protestants (Ridlej’, 
Ponet, Hooper). Statues, figures, images, to be removed from churches; all 
service-books except prayer-book to be destroyed. Church property seized. 
Appointments to livings are made without reference to the bishops in 
authority. This removal of religious restraint provokes unbridled license in 
all directions. Parodies of the mass, desecration of sacraments, abuse of 
Catholics. Bishops become large pluralists, absorbing the revenues of the 
parishes. 


1552 A revised prayer-book issued by parliament. Composed under the 
influence of the 


Swiss reformers. John Knox a leading participator — subsequently the 
father of the Scottish Reformation. Calvinistic doctrines replace the earlier 
orthodox creeds. The P’orty-two Articles have a Calvinistic colouring. 
England becomes a refuge “or the persecuted reformers of other lands. 
Somerset is tried and beheaded. Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI issued. 
Second Act of Uniformity passed. Parliament amends law of treason. 


1553 The Forty-two Articles of Faith set forth. Warwick aims at changing 
succession to 


Lady Jane Grey. Illness of Edward VI; dies in July. Lady Jane Grey is 
proclaimed queen. Flight of Mary. The nation rallies round Mary. 
Northumberland’s army deserts him. He fails in Norfolk. Mary proclaimed. 
Lady Jane Grey and Northumberland are committed to the Tower. 
Execution of Northumberland. Mary restores the mass. Bonner made bishop 
of London, and Gardiner lord chancellor. Gradual restoration of the Roman 
church. The laws concerning religion passed in Edward’s reign are annulled 
in parliament. Negotiations opened for marriage of Mary to Philip of Spain. 


enjoyed the queen of the Lombards, and that his own death, or the death of 
the king, must be the consequence of such treasonable adultery. In this 
alternative he chose rather to be the accomplice than the victim of 
Rosamond, whose undaunted spirit was incapable of fear or remorse.” — 
Teanslator. 
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appeared. He saw her enter, and gradually disrobe herself. She approached 
the bed ; and Gyges endeavoured to retire, but the queen saw and knew 
him. She instantly conceived her husband to be the cause of her disgrace, 
and determined on revenge. She had the presence of mind to restrain the 
emotions of her wounded delicacy, and to seem entirely ignorant of what 
had happened ; although, among all the Barbarian nations, and among the 
Lydians in particular, it is deemed a matter of the greatest turpitude even for 
a man to be seen naked. 


The queen preserved the strictest silence ; and in the morning having 
prepared some confidential servants for the occasion, she sent for Gyges. 
Not at all suspicious that she knew what had happened, he complied with 
the message, as he had been accustomed to do at other times, and appeared 
before his mistress. As soon as he came into her presence, she thus 
addressed him : 


” Gyges, I submit two proposals to your choice : destroy Candaules and 
take possession of me and of the Lydian kingdom, or expect immediate 
death. From your unqualified obedience to your master, you may again be a 
spectator of what modesty forbids : the king has been the author of my 
disgrace ; you also, in seeing me naked, have violated decorum ; and it is 
necessary that one of you should die.” 


Gyges, after he had somewhat recovered from his astonishment, implored 
her not to compel him to so delicate and difficult au alternative. But when 
he found that expostulations were vain, and that he must either kill 
Candaules or die himself by the hands of others, he chose rather to be the 
survivor. 


1553 Reaction towards Rome : Bonner appointed to the councU and 
Gardiner made chancellor. 


Mary’s impetuosity towards Rome is checked by Simon Renard of Spain. 
She, however, replaces the displaced bishops and restores the mass. 
Protestant preachers and foreigners are expelled and imprisoned. In August, 
Mary refused to recognise the marriage of the clergy. The bishops are 
deposed. 


1554 Unpopularity of Mary’s marriage. Consequent risings in different 
parts of country. 


Wyatt’s rebellion ; it fails. Wyatt, Lady Jane Grey, her husband, father, and 
uncle are executed (February 12th). Princess Elizabeth sent to Tower. 
Marriage with Philip (July). Second parliament authorises the Spanish 
marriage. The submission to Rome: England accepts the papal absolution. 
All statutes against the pope since the twentieth year of Henry VIII are 
repealed. Parliament re-enacts statutes for burning the heretics and agrees to 
reconciliation of church of England to the see of Rome. Cardinal Pole, sent 
to England as pope’s legate, receives the submission of England. England 
accepts the papal absolution. Mary begins her efforts to root out the 
heretics. 


1555 Persecuting statutes re-enacted and put in force (January). Ridley and 
Latimer burned, 


also Hooper and Rogers. Thirty-seven members of the commons secede 
from parliament. Philip leaves England. 


1556 Confession and death of Cranmer. Cardinal Pole is made archbishop 
of Canterbury. 


The Dudley conspiracy in behalf of Elizabeth fails. The conspiracy 
followed by increased persecution. Two hundred and seventy-seven persons 
suffer. Pole made archbishop of Canterbury. He presses forward the 
persecutions. 


1557 France supports the English exiles. Strafford’s attempt upon 
Scarborough with French 


help fails. Philip embroils England in war with France. England and Spain 
defeat France at St. Quentin. 


1558 Calais is besieged and captured by the French under the duke of 
Guise. The French 


are defeated at Gravelines by the Spanish, who are assisted by the English 
fleet. Negotiations for a European peace. Death of Mary and Cardinal Pole. 


1558 Accession of Elizabeth. She retains Mary’s council, adding Sir 
William Cecil to their 


number. Difficult conditions at opening of her reign. She forbids unlicensed 
preaching, and allows part of the liturgy to be used in English. A new 
prayer-book is prepared. Gradual establishment of the English church. 
Elizabeth declines Philip’s offer of marriage. The threatened danger from 
France. 


1559 Parliament passes the Act of Supremacy, with penalties for refusing it. 
The Act of 


Uniformity is passed establishing the revised prayer-book. Peace with 
France and Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis. Death of Henry 11 of France. 
Parker made archbishop of Canterbury. Establishment of English Church : 
Elizabeth becomes the champion of European Protestantism. Cecil moves 
cautiously in introducing Protestant measures. The elevations of the host at 
mass is forbidden ; a committee of divines appointed to revise and correct 
the English liturgy of Edward VI. The parliament of 25th of January 
proceeds with religious reform. The Supremacy and Uniformity Acts. New 
bishops take the place of the recusants. Spread of Calvinism 
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by returning exiles. Antagonism between Scotch and French. Rise of the 
lords of the congregation. The Reformation in Scotland. 


1560 Elizabeth assists the Scottisli rebels. The regent of Scotland dies, and 
by the Treaty 


of Edinburgh it is agreed that the French troops shall leave Scotland. 
Protestantism established by the Estates. Queen Mary returns to Scotland. 


1561 Rise of Dudley, earl of Leicester. Beginning of the religious wars in 
France. 


1562 Elizabeth sends help to the French Huguenots. English disaster at 
Havre. Mary’s 


demands to be acknowledged Elizabeth’s successor refused. A severe act 
passed against the Roman Catholics. 


1563 The Thirtv-nine Articles are drawn up and signed by convocation. 


1564 Archbishop Parker and the queen enforce uniformity. Supported by 
Dudley, earl of 


Leicester, many of the London clergy refuse to obey and leave the church. 
1565 Marriage of Mary” Queen of Scots to Darnley. Insurrection in Ulster. 


1566 Murder of Rizzio. Peace is made with France. The commons resolves 
to petition the 


queen to marry. Spread of Calvinism: The English Puritans contend for 
purity of worship, the rejection of the rites and vestments of the Roman 
church. 


1567 The murder of Darnley. Deposition and flight of Mary Queen of 
Scots. 


1568 Mary escapes to England. Her case investigated by English 
commissioners at a conference at York. She remains a prisoner at Tutbury. 


Elizabeth’s difficulties increased by affairs in the Netherlands and the rise 
of the Puritans. Marriage suggested with the archduke of Austria. 


1569 Cecil tries to draw queen into war with Spain. Philip adopts Mary’s 
cause. Norfolk 


committed to the Tower for proposing to marry Mary. Insurrection in behalf 
of Mary under Northumberland and Westmoreland in the northern counties. 
Suppressed with great cruelty. Insurrection in Munster. 


1570 The two earls escape to Scotland. Consequent complications with 
Scotland. Murray 


assassinated. Pope Pius V excommunicates Elizabeth and absolves her 
subjects from their allegiance. Marriage proposed between Elizabeth and 
the duke of Anjou (afterwards king of France). Cartwright, a Puritan leader, 
expelled from professorship at Cambridge. 


1571 The Ridolfi plot in favour of Mary. Parliament introduces many bills 
of Puritan tendency and against the introduction of papal bulls. Alterations 
in religion proposed by Puritans in parliament. Alen9on proposed as 
queen’s husband. 


1572 Norfolk executed. Francis Drake’s voyage to Panama. Seizure of Briel 
by exiles 


from Netherlands. The queen’s duplicity. Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Parliament proposes an attainder against Mary, but is forbidden by the 
queen to proceed. Colonisation of Ulster by Essex. 


1575 The Netherlands offer the sovereignty of Holland and Zealand to 
Elizabeth, who declines. 


1576 Grindal succeeds Parker as archbishop of Canterbury. 


1577 Drake’s voyage to the Pacific. Insurrection in Ireland under the 
Burkes of Connaught. 


1579 Elizabeth’s intention to marry duke of Anjou; unpopularity of 
marriage. Insurgents 


in Ireland. Fitzmaurice is defeated. 


1580 At Smerwick, Lord Grey defeats combined Spaniards and Italians. 
Two Jesuits, Campion and Parsons, land in England to reconvert country to 
papacy. Suppression of riot insurrection. 


1581 Parliament passes the Recusancy laws. Campion arrested and 
executed. Intended 


joint rule of Mary and James in Scotland. 
1582 Plots for assassination of Elizabeth. 


1583 Arrest of Francis Throcmorton for complicity in plot. Whitgift 
succeeds Grindal as 


archbishop of Canterbury and persecutes the Puritans. The high commission 
court is placed on permanent footing. 


1584 Association formed to defend the queen. Breach with Spain. Mary 
Queen of Scots 


deserted by her son James. Growth of Philip of Spain’s power. 
Assassination of prince of Orange. Armada gathers in the Tagus. 


1585 Elizabeth determines to assist the Netherlands and sends Leicester 
with that object. 


1586 Drake returns laden with spoils from West Indies. Elizabeth negotiates 
with Spaniards. 


Leicester returns with mission unaccomplished. Babington’s conspiracy 
detected. Trial of Mary Stuart. Battle of Ziitphen and death of Sir Philip 
Sidney. 


1587 Popular feeling against Mary Queen of Scots. Mary’s execution at 
Fotheringay ; its 


effect on European politics. Philip’s preparations for invasion. Drake burns 
Spanish fleet at Cadiz. Pope Sestus V proclaims crusade against Elizabeth. 
Circulation of the \Lartin Marprelate tracts. English preparations for 
defence. 


1588 Approach of the Armada. Its equipment. The English equipment. 
Defeat of Armada. 


The victory a national one. Leicester made general-in-chief . His death. 


1589 Philip’s designs against France. France and England ally against 
Spain. Expedition 


to Portugal to support Antonio against Philip of Spain. Drake plunders 
Corunna or the Groyne. 
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1590 Death of Walsingham. Publication of the Faerie Queene. 

1591 Essex sent with EngUsh troops to assist Henry IV of France. 

1592 A second expedition sent to help Henry IV. 

1593 Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis. 

1594 Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. 

1595 Death of Drake. Tyrone rebels and is assisted by Philip of Spain. 
1590 Expedition against Spain: The commons press for war to be carried 
into Philip’s own country. Yearly expeditions against Spain. Attack on 


Cadiz by Essex in 1596. Effects of Armada: It definitely settled the religion 
of England and the claims of Spain upon it. 


1590-1598 The war of religions is now transferred to France. Elizabeth 
makes treaty of alliance with Henry IV of France. Elizabeth and 
parliaynent: Her arbitrary demands of large sums for personal expenditure. 
Her parliaments treated with scant respect. She curtails liberty of speech. 
The incident of Mr. Maurice (1593). Parliament acquires considerably more 
importance during this period. Puritanism developed independence of 
character; members bring high qualities to bear on their administrative 
duties. In ecclesiastical matters, the same arbitrariness shown by Elizabeth, 
tenacious of her supremacy. The church becomes Protestant and Elizabeth 
fills vacant livings with Puritan divines. Her contempt for the bishops, 
whom she treated as creatures of her will. The divine origin of Episcopacy 
not yet distinctly asserted in English church. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity 
rests the authority of the bishops upon political grounds. 


1570-1583 The Puritans: Indignant at the abuses in the church, they raise 
the claims of Presbyterianism as a divine institution. Cartwright’s 
admonition (published 1572) implies superiority of church to state. But the 
great mass of Puritans accepted queen’s supremacy and acknowledged the 
Established Church. The advanced Puritans (under Whitgift’s 
administration) are persecuted for their republican views. In 1583 the court 
of high commission attained full powers, and its proceedings were 
characterised by much arbitrariness. 


1590 Growth of the High Church Party: The church of England asserts its 
highest pretentions after Armada. Catholics now enter the national church. 
The high church party is formed, and the divine right of Episcopacy 
formulated. The Puritans are impelled to a more organised opposition. In 
1590 associations formed for introducing all the apparatus of 
Presbyterianism (synods and classes). The Star Chamber is brought into 
requisition, but without detracting from the spread of Puritanism. 


1588-1596 Increasing prosperity in England: Trade grew together with 
piracy and war. Increase of manufactures. Corn extensively grown by 
landed proprietors. The gorgeous court attire. Rise in general standard of 
comfort. Improvement in Elizabethan buildings over those of Middle Ages. 
Windows and glass introduced, where previously men lived in fortified 
castles. Manor-houses take the place of the old castles. Chimneys are now 


introduced. Comfortable bedding takes the place of the straw pallet or bag 
of chaff. Pewter platters and tin spoons replace wooden ones. The quest 
after wealth accompanies the introduction of greater luxury. 


1588-1595 Literary development: Hooker (Eccles . Polity) introduces 
elegant prose style; attention to form as well as matter. Spenser and 
Shakespeare are affected by the spirit of the age. Their reverence for the 
reign of law. Spenser’s cardinal virtues as enumerated in Faerie Queene — 
the laws of purity, temperance, and justice. Shakespeare’s moral in his 
plays, the retribution which follows close on the heels of the transgression 
of law, whether moral or physical. Francis Bacon begins to dream of a 
larger science than known hitherto — a science based on a reverent inquiry 
into the laws of nature. 


1596 Rise of Raleigh of Essex. Expedition to Cadiz under Essex and 
Howard. 


1597 Failure of expedition of Esse.x and Raleigh against Spain. Essex loses 
the queen’s 


favour. Philip makes proposals of peace. 


1598 Death of Philip II of Spain. O’ Neil of Ireland defeats English army. 
Death of Sir 


John Norris. Death of Burghley. Robert Cecil succeeds. 


1599 Essex sent to conquer Ireland. He fails, returns without permission 
and is imprisoned. 


1600 Essex’s intrigues with James of Scotland, and with Romanists and 
Puritans. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


1601 Essex plans rebellion and seeks partisans among the disaffected. His 
trial and death. 


Spaniards land in Ireland. The first regular Poor Law passed. The 
withdrawal 


of monopolies. 1603 Submission and pardon of O’ Neil. Reconquest of 
Ireland. Death of Elizabeth. 1603-1604 Accession of James I. Peace with 
Spain entered into. The Millenary Petition 


presented by Puritan element; imprisonment of petitioners. Discovery of the 
main 
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plot to change the government and the Rye plot to obtain toleration. 
Imprisonment of Sir Walter Raleigh. 


1604 Hampton Court conference. Triumph of high church party. The project 
for authorized 


version of Bible. First parliament of James. Its Puritan temper. To appease 
parliament, James persecutes the Catholics. New body of canons drawn up. 
Parliament claims to deal with both church and state. Death of Whitgift. 
Bancroft succeeds as archbishop of Canterbury. Peace concluded with 
Spain. Gunpowder plot projected against James and parliament. 


1605 Gunpowder plot discovered. Flight of conspirators. Their capture and 
execution. 


Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. 


1606 The post-rate. Naturalisation of James’ Scottish subjects. Disaffection 
in Ireland. 


Parliament increases severity of laws against Catholics. 


1607 Cecil’s impositions in attempting to raise money. Bates case. Bill for 
union of England 


and Scotland rejected in the commons. The enclosure of commons leads to 
disturbances. 


1608 A new book of rates issued, largely increasing customs. 


1610 The Great Contract. The commons remonstrate against the court of 
high commission, 


the Royal Proclamations, and “Impositions.” Parliament’s petition of 
grievances. Plantation of Ulster. Bancroft dies. Abbot succeeds as 
archbishop of Canterbury. He increases the severity of court of High 
Commission. 


1611 James dissolves parliament. James institutes the order of baronets. 
Arabella Stuart 


imprisoned in Tower for marrying William Seymour. 


1612 Death of Salisbury. Princess Elizabeth betrothed to elector palatine. 
Robert Carr 


becomes James’ chief adviser. The treasury is placed in commission. Death 
of Prince Henry (November 6th). 


1613 Carr created earl of Somerset. Marriage of the elector palatine. 


1614 The Addled Parliament meets. James’ first quarrels with parliament. 
Parliament 


refuses supplies bill till it has dealt with James’ imposition of customs. It is 
dissolved. Several members imprisoned. 


1615 Rise of Villiers. 


1616 Raleigh, released from the Tower, is allowed to go to South America. 
Trial of the earl 


and countess of Somerset. Dismissal of Chief Justice Coke. Death of 
Shakespeare. Villiers becomes chief favourite of James. 


” Since my master must perish,” he replied, ” and, notwithstanding my 
reluctance, by my hands, tell me how your purpose shall be accomplished ? 


cc 


“The deed,” she answered, “shall be perpetrated in that very place where he 
exhibited me naked ; but you shall kill him in his sleep.” 


Their measures were accordingly concerted : Gyges had no opportunity of 
escape, nor of evading the alternative proposed. At the approach of night, 
the queen conducted him to her chamber, and placed him behind the same 
door, with a dagger in his hand. Candaules was murdered in his sleep, and 
Gyges took immediate possession of his wife and of the empire. Of the 
above event, Archilochus of Paros, who lived about the same period, has 
made mention in some trimeter iambics. 


A declaration of the Delphic oracle confirmed Gyges in his possession of 
the sovereignty. The Lydians resented the fate of Candaules, and had 
recourse to arms. A stipulation was at length made betwixt the different 
parties, that if the oracle decided in favour of Gyges, he should continue on 
the throne ; if otherwise, it should revert to the Heraclidse. Although Gyges 
retained the supreme authority, the words of the oracle expressly intimated, 
that the Heraclidse should be avenged in the person of the fifth descendant 
of Gyges. To this prediction, until it was ultimately accomplished, neither 
princes nor people paid the smallest attention. Thus did the Mermnadee 
obtain the empire to the injurious exclusion of the Heraclidije. 


THE STORY OF CRCESUS AS TOLD BY HERODOTUS 


On the death of his father Croesus succeeded to the throne; he began to 
reign at the age of thirty-five, and he immediately commenced hostilities 
with the Ephesians. Whilst he besieged Ephesus with an army, the 
inhabitants made a solemn dedication of their city to Minerva, connecting 
with a 


1617 Raleigh’s last voyage to Guiana. Bacon made lord-keeper. Proposals 
for the Spanish 


marriage. The Declaration of Sports. 
1618 Execution of Raleigh. Beginning of Thirty Years’ War. 


1619 James refuses to assist his son-in-law, the elector palatine, who has 
been elected king of 


Bohemia. Sympathy in England with the Protestant side in the dispute. 


1620 Invasion of the Palatinate. Negotiations with Spain concerning the 
marriage of Prince 


Charles. Landing of the Pilgrim fathers in New England. 


1621 James’ third parliament meets. The commons impeach Bacon, lord 
chancellor, and 


deprive him of the great seal. Impeachment of Mompesson for holding 
monopolies. Behaviour of James. He tears up the protestation of the 
commons. Bacon’s Novum Organum. Digby’s mission and the dissolution 
of parliament. 


1622 The loss of the Palatinate. Coke, Pym, Selden and others are 
imprisoned. 


1623 Prince Charles and Buckingham go to Spain. On their return, 
Buckingham procures 


the breaking off of the match. Buckingham’s consequent popularity. 


1624 Resolve of war against Spain. Tjast parliament of James I. Votes 
supplies against 


Spain. Monopolies finally declared illegal. The lord treasurer is impeached 
and condemned for bribery. Mansfield’s expedition to go to the Palatinate. 
Projected marriage of Prince Charles arranged with France. 


1625 Death of James. 


1625 Accession of Charles I. First parliament dissolved, after granting two 
subsidies. Marriage of Charles to Henrietta of France. Failure of expedition 
against Cadiz. Dislike of Buckingham, Loan of ships to Richelieu. 


1626 Second parliament meets and appoints three committees — for 
privileges, for religion, 


and for the state of the kingdom. Impeachment of Buckingham by Sir John 
Eliot. Parliament dissolved to save him. Levy of forced loans. Tonnage and 
poundage illegally levied. 


1627 War between Fiance and England. Drs. Sibthorp and Mainwaring 
preach in favour of 


the king’s prerogative. War funds collected by forced laws. Unpopularity of 
Buckingham. The Five Knights’ cafse: their case decided against them. 
Poor men are pressed for army and navy under martial law and billeted on 
the refractory knights. Danger of a Catholic reaction. 628 Third parliament 
meets. Commons blame Buckingham for their grievances. Mainwaring’s 
sermons are condemned by proclamation, at request of the commons. 
Petition of Right drawn up, after conferences with the lords and commons. 
Charles assents to it. Parliament grants five subsidies and is prorogued. 
Laud becomes 
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bishop of London and the king’s chief ecclesiastical ad'iser. Preparations 
made for a second expedition against France. Wentworth is made president 
of the council of the north. Assassination of Buckingham (August), 
Chambers declines to pay tonnage and poundage duties. He is imprisoned. 


1629 Reassembling of parliament. Resolution passed that they who make 
innovations in 


religion or who exact or pay subsidies not granted by parliament are 
enemies of the realm. The king dissolves parliament — the last for eleven 
years. Breach between the king and commons. Sir John Eliot and others are 
sent to the Tower. 


1630 Charles launches various financial schemes. Large sums collected 
from the gentry by 


distraint of knighthood. Peace is made with France and Spain. The 
Star’Chamber directs its powers against the king’s enemies. Dr. Leighton is 
imprisoned for -nTiting against prelates. Puritan emigration to New 
England. Laud upholds uniformity. 


1632 Sir John Eliot dies in the Tower. 


1633 Inquiry by Lord Holland into extent of royal forests and alleged 
encroachments. The 


grant of monopolies to certain countries irritates the merchant class. The 
king is crowned in Scotland. Wentworth appointed lord deputy in Ireland. 
Laud becomes archbLshop of Canterbury. Prynne’s Histriomastix : an 
attack on the existing drama. Milton’s Allegro and Penseroso. 


1634 Milton’s Comus. Noy draws up a wTit for “ship-money,” on pretext of 
defending 


coast against pirates. It is assented to. Antagonism to Laud. 1635-1636 
Financial pressure. Additional impositions laid on commerce and 
established corporations. New writ of ship-money issued, extending the tax 
to inland to-^vns and countries. Laud holds a visitation, and gives greater 
prominence than before to ritual. Juxon becomes lord treasurer. Book of 
Canons and Common Praj-er issued for Scotland. Hampden refuses to pay 
shijj-m.oney. 


1637 Charles consults the judges about ship-money, who declare the king’s 
right to do what 


was necessary for the defence of the realm in time of danger. Judgment is 
given against John Hampden by a majority of the judges. Charles continued 
to levy ship-money. Unpopular action of the high church party in inflicting 
exorbitant fines. Opposition arises. Leighton, Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton 
wTite condemna-tory theses. They are condemned by Star Chamber. Revolt 
of Edinburgh. 


1638 Milton’s Lycidas. The Scotch covenant, binding its signatories to 
recover the purity 


and liberty of the gospel. 


1639 Charles advances to Berwick. A bloodless war with the Scots is 
teraiinated by the 


pacification of Berwick. 


1640 The Short Parliament meets. Pym lays before it the grievances of the 
nation. Charles, 


rather than abandon the war with Scotland, dissolves parliament (May .5th). 
The Second Bishops’ War. Great covmcil of peers at York. Convocation 
pas=;es canons asserting the divine right of bishops. The Treaty of Ripon 
(October). High commission court sits for last time (October 22nd). 
Meeting of Long Parliament. Pym leader of the commons. Impeachment 
and trial of Strafford. Charles consents to the Bill of Attainder. 
Impeachment of Finch, the lord chancellor, and of Laud. 


1641 Execution of Strafford. Impeachment of Laud. Constitutional reforms: 
acts abolishing courts of star chamber and high commission. Root and 
Branch BUI. Ship-money declared illegal. Triennial Bill passed (parties 
formed on church questions). Bill against dissolving parliament passed. 
Charles visits Scotland. He organises the royalist party. The Irish 
insurrection. The Irish massacres in I’Ister. BUI to exclude bishops from 
house of lords. Commons issue the Grand Remonstrance. Impeachment of 
the bishops. Riots in London. The names “Roundhead” and “Cavalier” 
coined. The English and Scottish armies are disbanded. 
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rope their walls to the temple of the goddess. This temple is at a distance of 
about seven stadia from the old town, which was then besieged. These 
Croesus attacked first. Soon afterwards he made war on ever} state, both of 
the lonians and the jEolians : the motives which he assigned were various, 
important in some instances ; but when such could not be found, frivolous 
pretexts sufficed. 


Not satisfied with compelling the Asiatic Greeks to pay him tribute, he 
determined to build a fleet, and attack those who lived in the islands. He 
was deterred from this purpose, although he had made great preparations by 
the memorable reply of Bias of Priene, who was at that time in Sardis ; or, 
as others say, of Pittacus of Mytilene. The king was inquiring of this person 
whether there was any news from Greece : ” The Islanders, Sir,” he replied, 
“are collecting a body of ten thousand horse to attack you and Sardis.” The 
king, supposing him serious, said, he hoped the gods might put it into the 
minds of the Islanders to invade the Lydians with Cavalry. The other thus 
interrupted him : ” Your wish to see the inhabitants of the islands pursue 
such measures is certainly reasonable ; but do you not imagine that your 
building a fleet to attack the Islanders must give them equal satisfaction? 
They can wish for no better opportunity of revenging the cause of those 
Greeks on the continent, reduced by you to servitude, than by meeting the 
Lydians on the ocean.” The wisdom of the remark was acceptable to 
Croesus ; he declined all thoughts of constructing a fleet, and entered into 
an amicable alliance with the lonians of the Islands. 


He afterwards progressively subdued almost all the nations which are 
situate on this side the river Halys. The Cilicians and the Lycians alone 
were not brought under his yoke ; but he totally vanquished the Lydians, 
Phrygians, Mysians, Mariandinians, Chalybians, Paphlagonians, Thracians, 
Thynians, Bithynians, Carians, lonians, Doriaias, iEolians, and 
Pamphylians. 


After Croesus had obtained all these victories, and extended the power of 
the Lydians, Sardis became the resort of the great and the affluent, as well 
as of those who were celebrated in Greece for their talents and their 

wisdom. Among these was Solon : at the request of the Athenians, he had 
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Croesus and Solon 


On account of these laws, as well as to see the world, Solon in his travels 
had visited Amasis [Aahmes], in Egypt, and came now to Croesus, at Sar- 
dis. He was received on his arrival with the kindest hospitality, and 
entertained in the palace of Croesus. In a few days, the king directed his 
servants to attend Solon to the different repositories of his wealth, and to 
show him their splendid and valuable contents. When he had observed them 
all, Croesus thus addressed him : 


” My Athenian guest, the voice of fame speaks loudly of your wisdom. I 
have heard much of your travels ; that you have been led, by a truly 
philosophic spirit, to visit a considerable portion of the globe. I am hence 
induced to inquire of you what man, of all whom you have beheld, to you 
most happy? “ 
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The expectation of being himself esteemed the happiest of mankind, 
prompted his inquiry. Solon proved by his reply, his attachment to truth, and 
abhorrence of flattery. 


” I think,” said he, ” O king, that Tellus the Athenian best deserved the 
appellation of happy.” Croesus was astonished. “On what,” he asked, ” were 
the claims of Tellus, to this distinction, founded ‘? “ 


” Because,” answered Solon, ” under the protection of a most excellent 
form of government, Tellus had many virtuous and amiable children ; he 
saw their offspring, and they all survived him : at the close of a prosperous 
life we celebrated his funeral, with every circumstance of honour. In a 
contest with some of their neighbours, at Eleusis, he flew to the assistance 
of his countrymen: he contributed to the defeat of the enemy, and met death 
in the field of glory. The Athenians publicly buried him, in the place where 
he fell; and his funeral pomp was magnificently attended.” 
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Solon was continuing to make respectful mention of Tellus, when Croesus 
anxiously interrupted him, and desired to know whom, next to Tellus, he 
esteemed most happy, not doubting but the answer would now be 
favourable to himself. 


” Cleobis and Bito,” replied Solon ; ” they were Argives by birth, fortunate 
in their circumstances, and so remarkable for their bodily prowess that they 
had both of them been crowned as conquerors in their public games. It is 
further related of them, that on a certain festival of Juno their mother was to 
have been carried to the temple in a chariot drawn by oxen. The beasts wei- 
e not ready for the purpose ; but the young men instantly took the yokes 
upon themselves, and drew their mother in the carriage to the temple, 
through a space of forty-five furlongs. Having performed this in the 
presence of innumerable spectators, they terminated their lives in a manner 
which was singularly fortunate. In this event the deity made it appear that 
death is a greater blessing to mankind than life. The surrounding multitude 
proclaimed their praise ; the men commended their prowess ; the women 
envied their mother, who was delighted with the deed itself and the glory 
which attended it. Standing before the shrine, she implored the divinity, in 
whose honour her sons’ exertions had been made to grant them the greatest 
blessing man could receive. After her prayers, and when the succeeding 
sacrifice and festival was ended, the 34oung men retired to rest within the 
temple; but they rose no more. The Argives have preserved at Delphi the 
figures of Cleobis and Bito, as of men deserving superior distinction. This, 
according to Solon’s estimate, was happiness in the second degree. 


Croesus was still dissatisfied. ” Man of Athens,” he resumed, “think you so 
meanly of my prosperity as to place me even beneath men of private and 
obscure condition?” 


” Croesus,” he replied, ” you inquire of me my sentiments of human nature 
; of me, who consider the divine beings as viewing men with invidious and 
malignant aspects. In the space of a protracted life, how many things occur 
which we see with reluctance and support with anguish. I will suppose the 
term of human life to extend to seventy years ; this period, if we except the 
intercalatory months, will amount to twenty-five thousand two hundred 
days : to make our computation regular and exact, suppose we add this 
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BOOK III ENGLAND FROM 1642 TO 1791 


CHAPTER I THE CIVIL WAR 


[1642-164G A.D.] rpT^o rivH War the outbreak of whicli was announced 
by tbe 


h, the many Oa both sides «i<T«lg’°°,| °‘i»” /4,, events, it «as 
&fir2hr.“e’/:4;a:finrrhe; ‘in«ue,,ce of r*ous .0../” that the loudest cry for 
war was heard. - b. R. CJardiner. 


Let us pause at this juncture, a’-hich the public men of Eng 


exhibiting the spirit of party, m aspe\’/\” 47, the People i^ 
endeavouring to catch some famtgtos of the We otto “A A AA 


before the commencement of the <V ~ J””, ,, A,‘gnded in every 
country.” broke out in the top of the A“Y1’.-/ACestS/ver of what was 
passing. So writes Lucy Hutchmson^ a careiul S”d hone^* oAf “Afj”A;\AA 
almost to She «.w -ouml her m many PlaW\ ,1,, his com— 
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ence to the ordinance for the militia. The king proclaimed Essex, the 
captain-general of the parliament, and his officers, as traitors. The 
parliament voted the king’s commissioners of array to be traitors. Not only 
were the kmg and the parliament each struggling to obtain possession of the 
munitions of war by seizing the fortified places, but each barrel of 
gunpowder was contested for by opposite parties. 


Few of the members of parliament remained in London. The zealous men of 
influence in their several counties were in their own districts, raising 
volunteers, gathering subscriptions, drilling recruits, collecting arms. Each 
is subscribing largely “for defence of the kingdom.” Fire-arms are scarce; 
and the old weapons of the long-bow and cross-bow are again put in use. 
Old armour, long since “hung by the wall,” is brought down and furbished. 
The rustic, changed into a pikeman, puts on the iron skull-cap and greaves; 
and the young farmer becomes a dragoon, with his carbine and pistols. In 
the parliamentary army there is every variety of clothing. _ In some 
companies raised by gentlemen amongst their tenants, the old liveries of 
each family give the prevailing colour. Hampden’s men are in green; Lord 
Brooke’s in purple; others are in blue; others in red. The officers all wear an 
orange scarf, being the colour of their general. The buff doublet, ” though 
not sword yet cudgel proof,” is a substitute for armour. Haslerig’s Lobsters, 
and Cromwell’s Ironsides — each so called from their rough mail — are not 
formed as yet. Recruits are taken, at first, without much reference to their 
opinions. 


Cromwell, with his super-eminent sagacity, saw the danger of this course. 
In a later period of his life, when he had attained supreme power, he thus 
described his position at the commencement of the w^ar: “I was a person 
who, from my first employment, w^as suddenly preferred and lifted up 
from lesser trust to greater; from my first being a captain of a troop of 
horse.” He then relates that he “had a very worthy friend, a very noble 
person, Mr. John Hampden, and he thus spake to him: ‘Your troops are most 
of them old decayed serving-men, and tapsters, and such kind of fellows; 


and their troops are gentlemen’s sons, younger sons, and persons of quality: 
do you think that the spirits of such mean and base fellows will ever be able 
to encounter gentlemen that have honour, and courage, and resolution in 
them.’ ” What Cromwell did to meet the ardour of the cavalier with a zeal 
equally enthusiastic, he goes on to tell: “I raised such men as had the fear of 
God before them, as made some conscience of what they did.” Cromwell 
did justice to the principle upon which the honour and courage of the 
cavaliers was founded. He saw, beneath their essenced lovelocks and gilded 
doublets, clear heads and bold hearts. The gay were not necessarily 
debauched; the health-drinkers were not necessarily drunkards. There were 
other men in the royalist ranks than — 


“The bravoes of Alsatia, tlae pages of Wbiteliali.” 


There were great spirits in both armies ready to measure their swords for ” 
The king,” or for ” The cause.” 


We can scarcely assume that the bulk of the population, or even the greater 
number of the richer and more educated classes, at once took their sides in 
this great argument. We know they did not. Many of the best gentlemen of 
England withdrew from the quarrel which promised to be fatal either to 
order or to liberty. John Evelyn, whose inclinations were royalist, was one. 
Mr. Kemble‘ the editor of Twysden’s “Government of England,” from 
which we quote, says ” Sir Roger Twysden was not the only gentleman 
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who, being unable to join either party, desired to leave England for a tinie.” 
This learned student of our history adds, by way of accounting for the flight 
to other lands of some of the country gentlemen, that ” they felt it was 
impossible to serve a king who never spoke a word of truth in his life; and 
yet could not arm against him, or remain neutral between the two parties.” 


THE STATE OF SOCIETY AND LITERATURE AT THIS PERIOD 


From this period we cannot understand the causes and the events of the 
Civil War, without steadily keeping in mind that the zeal of the Puritans, in 
whatever sectarian differences it exhibited itself, was as much the 
sustaining principle of the great conflict, as the passionate desire for civil 
liberty. These two great elements of resistance to the Crown produced 
impressions upon the national character — for the most part salutary 
impressions — which centuries have not obliterated. 


The strength of the Puritanical element in the parliament of 1642 led to bold 
interferences with popular habits. The parliamentary leaders knew that they 
would have the support of the most powerful of the community of Lon-don, 
and of many other great towns, if not of the majority of the nation, when 
they discouraged the ordinary amusements of the people, — the bear- 
baitings, the cockfights, the horse-races, the May-poles; appointed a fast on 
Christmas Day ; and shut up the theatres. Bitter must have been the heart- 
burnings amongst the actors when their vocation came to an end in London, 
in 1642. The five regular companies were dispersed. Their members 
became ” vagabonds,” under the old statutes, hanging about the camps of 
the cavaliers, or secretly performing in inns and private houses. 


London is the shop of war; it is the home of thought. Let us look at the vast 
city under the first of these aspects. It has always had its trained bands. It 
has now its volunteers of every rank. Many who had been in the Protestant 
armies of the continent, some who had fought under Gustavus Adolphus, 


were competent to become instructors. Such a man was Skippon, who had 
been appointed major-general of the London Militia. 


In the country the distractions of the time bore hard upon the richer 
families. Every manor-house was liable to attack by a royalist or a 
parliamentary band. Lady Brilliana Harley had to put her castle of 
Brompton, in Herefordshire, in a posture of defence, whilst her husband. Sir 
Robert Harley, was engaged in his parliamentary vocation. The courageous 
woman died at her post. Amidst such scenes as these, says Carlyle,’ ” in all 
quarters of English ground, with swords getting out of their scabbards,” 
there is one neutral power not wholly cast down — ” the constable’s baton 
still struggling to reign supreme.” That power never ceased to assert itself 
amidst hostile armies. The judges went their usual circuits. The sessions and 
the county courts were regularly held. 


THE PRESS — THE POETS 


In 1623 Charles had heard in Bon Jonson’s “Prince’s Masque” allusions to a 
power which was then beginning to make itself formidable. The ” press in a 
hollow tree,” worked by ” two ragged rascals,” expressed the courtly 
contempt of that engine which was to give a new character to all political 
action. In 1642, wherever Charles moved, he had his own press with him. 
His state papers, for the most part written by Hyde [later Clarendon] were 
appeals to the reason and the affections of his people, in the place of the old 
assertions of 
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absolute authority. In the same way, the declarations’ of the parliament 
approached the great questions in dispute, in the like spirit of 
acknowledgment that there was a court of appeal beyond the battle-field, 
where truth and right would ultimately prevail. This warfare of the pen 
gradually engaged all the master minds of the country ; some using the 
nobler artillery of earnest reasoning and impassioned rhetoric ; others 


emptying their quivers of vehement satire, or casting their dirty missiles of 
abuse, on the opponents of their party. 


Milton enters upon his task with a solemn expression : Cleveland rushes 
into the fray with an alacrity that suits his impetuous nature: 


” Ring tlie bells backward ; I am all on fire ; Not all the buckets in a country 
quire Shall quench my rage.” 


Herrick was living in his vicarage of Dean Prior in Devonshire, disliking 
the “people currish, churlish as the seas,” amongst whom he Hved; scarcely 
venturing to print till he was ejected from his benefice; but solacing his 
loyalty with the composition of stanzas to “the prince of cavahers,” and 
recording his political faith in two lines, which comprehended the creed of 
the ” thorough ” royalists : 


“The gods to kings the judgment give to sway « The subjects only glory to 
obey.” 


The general tone of the poets is expressed by Lovelace : 
” Our careless heads with roses bound, Our hearts with loyal flames.” 


Butler, from the time when he left his father’s cottage at Strensham, on the 
banks of the Avon, to note down those manifold characteristics of his time 
which furnish the best picture of its common life, was a royalist. Cleveland, 
Carew, Suckling, Denham, Herrick, Butler, form a galaxy of cavalier verse- 
makers. The dramatic poets, who were left to see the suppression of the 
theatres, such as Shirley, were naturally amongst the most ardent haters of 
the Puritan parliament. 


But Milton did not quite stand alone amongst those with whom civil and 
religious liberty was a higher sentiment than loyalty to the king. George 


Wither was the poet of Puritanism, as ready with bitter invective as 
Cleveland. 


The inferior men of letters then rushed to take up the weapons of party in 
the small newspapers of the time. Their name was legion. Their chief 
writers, Marchamont Needham on the parliament side with his “Mercurius 
Britannicus,” and John Birkenhead on the royalist side with his ” Mercurius 
Aulicus,” were models of scurrility. Whatever were their demerits, the little 
newspapers produced a powerful effect. They were distributed through the 
villages by the carriers and foot-posts. 


month to each alternate year, we shall then have thirty-five additional 
months, or one thousand two hundred and fifty days. The whole seventy 
years will therefore consist of twenty-six thousand two hundred and fifty 
days, yet of this number every day will be productive of some new incident. 
Thus, Croesus, our nature appears a continued series of calamity. I see you 
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as the sovereign of many nations, and possessed of extraordinary affluence 
and power. But I shall not be able to give a satisfactory answer to the 
question you propose, till I know that your scene of life shall have closed 
with tranquillity. The man of affluence is not, in fact, more happy than the 
possessor of a bare sufficiency ; unless, in addition to his wealth, his end of 
life be fortunate. We often discern misery in the midst of splendid plenty, 
whilst real happiness is found in humbler stations. The rich man, who 
knows not happiness, surpasses but in two things the humbler but more 
fortunate character, with whom we compare him. Yet there are a variety of 
incidents in which the latter excels the former. The rich man can gratify his 
passions, and has little to apprehend from accidental injuries. The poor 
man’s condition exempts him entirely from these sources of affliction. He, 
moreover, possesses strength and health ; a stranger to misfortune, he is 
blessed in his children, and amiable in himself. If at the end of such a life 
his death be fortunate, this, O king, is the truly happy man ; the object of 
your inquiry. 


” Call no man happy till you know the nature of his death ; he is at best but 
fortunate. All these requisites for happiness it is in no man’s power to 
obtain, for no one region can supply them ; it affords, perhaps, the 
enjoyment of some, but it is remarkable for the absence of others. That 
which yields the more numerous sources of gratification, is so far the best : 
such also is the imperfection of man, excellent in some respects, weak and 
defective in others. He who possesses the most advantages, and afterwards 
leaves the world with composure, he alone, O Croesus, is entitled to our 
admiration. It is the part of wisdom to look to the event of things ; for the 
Deity often overwhelms with misery those who have formerly been placed 
at the summit of felicity.” 


THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 


Such, then, is a very imperfect sketch of a few of the salient points of 
English society, at the time when rival armi(“s of Englishmen stood front to 
front in the midland counties. The king in August had vainly attempted to 
obtain possession of Coventry. He had then gone to Leicester with a body 
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of cavalry. On the 21st of August, the king’s nephew, Prince Rupert, had 
joined him, and received the command of the horse. The next day, as we 
saw in the last chapter, they rode to Nottingham. The king’s purpose was, 
upon Nottingham Castle, to set up his standard — a ceremony which had 
not been seen in England since Richard III had raised his standard in 
Bosworth Field — a ceremony which was held by some legists to be 
equivalent to a declaration that the kingdom was in a state of war, and that 
the ordinary course of law was at an end. A stormy night came on; and, 
omen of disaster as many thought, the standard was blown down. The 
setting-up of the standard would appear from Clarendon’s/ account to have 
been a hasty and somewhat desperate act. The king had previously issued a 
proclamation “requiring the aid and assistance of all his subjects on the 
north side of the Trent, and within twenty miles southward thereof, for the 
suppressing of the rebels, now marching against him.” Clarendon says, ” 
there appeared no conflux of men in obedience to the proclamation; the 
arms and ammunition were not yet come from York, and a general sadness 
covered the whole town.“s/ 


Of Prince Rupert, the king’s cavalry leader whom Pepys ^ called ” the 
boldest attagner in the world” it may be well to state the previous career.« 
Rupert, prince of Bavaria, the third son of Frederick V, elector palatine and 
king of Bohemia, and of Elizabeth, sister of Charles I of England, was born 
at Prague on December 18, 1619. In 1630 he was placed at the university of 
Leyden, where he showed particular readiness in languages and in military 


discipline. In 1633 he was with the prince of Orange at the siege of 
Rhynberg, and served against the Spaniards as a volunteer in the prince’s 
life-guard. In December, 1635, he was at the Enghsh court, and was named 
as leader of the proposed expedition to Madagascar. In 1636 he visited 
Oxford, when he was made master of arts. Returning to the Hague in 1638 
he made the first display of his reckless bravery at the siege of Breda, and 
shortly afterwards was taken prisoner by the Austrians in the battle before 
Lemgo. For three years he was confined at Linz, where he withstood the 
endeavours made to induce him to change his religion and to take service 
with the emperor. Upon his release in 1642 he returned to the Hague, and 
from thence went to Dover, but, the Civil War not having yet begun, he 
returned immediately to Holland. Charles now named Rupert general of the 
horse, and he joined the king at Leicester in August 1642, being present at 
the raising of the standard at Nottingham. He was also made a knight of the 
Garter. It is particularly to be noticed that he brought with him several 
military inventions, and, especially, introduced the “German discipline” in 
his cavalry operations. He at once displayed the most astonishing activity. 


The king, in new proclamations, repeated his declarations of the treason of 
the earl of Essex and others: at the moment when he had made another 
proposition that he would withdraw his proclamations if the parliament 
would withdraw theirs. Neither party would make the first concession. 
There is 
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nothing more remarkable, amidst the anger and suspicion of this 
momentous period, than the e\adent reluctance of both parties to proceed to 
extremities. In such a conflict all would be losers. But, there being no 
alternative but war, the parliament, on the 9th of September, 1642, 
published a declaration to the whole kingdom, setting forth the causes of the 
war. On that day, the earl of Essex marched in great state out of London to 
join the army in the midland counties with the trained bands. A few weeks 
later the parliament ordered London to be fortified; and the population, one 


and all, men, women, and children, turned out, day by day, to dig ditches, 
and carry stones for their bulwarks. 


The flame of war is bursting forth in many places at once. Fortified towns 
are changing their military occupants. Portsmouth had capitulated to the 
parliament’s army a fortnight before the king raised his standard at 
Nottingham. Lord Northampton, a royalist, had seized the stores at 
Banbury, and marched to the attack of Warwick Castle. That ancient seat of 
feudal grandeur was successfully defended by the commander who had 
been left in charge, whilst Lord Brooke marched with some forces to the 
parliament’s quarters. Every manor-house was put by its occupiers into a 
state of defence. The heroic attitude of the English ladies who, in the 
absence of their husbands, held out against attacks v/hether of Cavaliers or 
Roundheads, was first exhibited at Caldecot manor-house, in tho north of 
Warwickshire. Mrs. Purefoy, the wife of William Purefoy, a member of the 
house of commons, defended her house against Prince Rupert and four 
hundred cavaliers. The little garrison consisted of the brave lady and her 
two daughters, her son-in- law, eight male servants, and a few female. They 
had twelve muskets, which the women loaded as the men discharged them 
from the windows. The out buildings were set on fire, and the house would 
have been burnt had not the lady gone forth, and claimed the protection of 
the cavaliers. 


Rupert respected her courage, and would not suffer her property to be 
plundered. This young man, who occupies so prominent a part in the 
military operations of the Civil War, was only twenty-three when Charles 
made him his general of horse. He had served in the wars for the recovery 
of the Palatinate, and had exliibited the bravery for which he was ever 
afterwards distinguished. But in his early warfare he had seen life 
unsparingly sacrificed, women and children put to the sword, villages and 
towns burnt, the means of subsistence for a peaceful population recklessly 
destroyed. His career in England cUd much to make the king’s cause 
unpopular, though his predatory havoc has probably been exaggerated. The 
confidence which the king placed in him as a commander was not justified 
by his possession of the high qualities of a general. 


About the middle of September, Charles marched with his small army from 
Nottingham to Derby. Essex, with the forces of the parliament, was at 
Northampton. The king’s plans were very vague ; but he at last determined 
to occupy Shrewsbury. He halted his army on the 19th at Wellington, where 
he published a “protestation,” in which, amongst other assurances, he said, 
“T do solemnly and faithfully promise, in the sight of God, to maintain the 
just privileges and freedom of parliament, and to govern by the known laws 
of the land to my utmost power; and, particularly, to observe inviolably the 
laws consented to by me this parliament.” There is a remarkable letter of 
the queen to the king, dated the 3rd of November, in which she expresses 
her indignant surprise that he should have made any such engagement. The 
only notion that the queen had of “royalty” was that it was to be “absolute.” 
Who can believe that Charles ever resigned that fatal idea ? 
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On the 22nd of September, Essex moved his army to AVorcester. Here the 
first rencounter took place between the cavalry of Rupert and the 
parhamentary cuirassiers. The royalists had a decided advantage. Ludlow? 
who was in the skirmish, gives a ludicrous account of the inexperience, and 
something worse, of the parliament’s raw troops. The lieutenant 
“commanded us to wheel about; but our gentlemen, not yet well 
understanding the difference between wheeling about and shifting for 
themselves, their backs being now towards the enemy whom they thought 
to be close in the rear, retired to the army in a very dishonourable manner; 
and the next morning rallied at headquarters, where we received but cold 
welcome from our general, as we well deserved.” After remaining at 
Shrewsbury about twenty days, Charles resolved to march towards London. 
He expected that, as the armies approached each other, many soldiers would 
come over to the royal standard. He was almost without money, except a 
sum of six thousand pounds which he received by “making merchandise of 
honour,” to use Clarendon’s / expression — being the price for which he 


created Sir Richard Newport a baron. His foot-sokhers were mostly armed 
with muskets; but three or four hundred had for their only weapon a cudgel. 
Few of the musketeers had swords, and the pikemen were without corselets. 


The royal army moved from Shrewsbury on the 12th of October, on to 
Wolverhampton, Birmingham, and Kenilworth. Two days after, the earl of 
Essex marched from Worcester in the direction which Charles had taken. 
They were only separated by twenty miles when the king first moved from 
Shrewsbury, but it was ten days before they came near each other. ” Neither 
army,” says Clarendon, “knew where the other v/as.” On the night of the 
22nd of October, the king was at Edgecote, a village near Banbury. The 
council broke up late. There was disunion in the camp. The earl of Lindsay 
by his commission was general of the Vv’hole army; but when Charles 
appointed Prince Rupert his general of horse, he exempted him from 
receiving orders from any one but the king himself — to such extent did 
this king carry his overweening pride of blood. Rupert insolently refused to 
take the royal directions through Lord Falkland, the secretary of state. In the 
same spirit, when a battle was expected, Charles took the advice of his 
nephew, rejecting the opinion of the veteran Lindsay. 


On Sunday morning, the 23rd, the banner of Charles was waving on the top 
of Edgehill, which commanded a prospect of the valley in which a part of 
the army of Essex was moving. The greater portion of the parliament’s 
artillery, with two regiments of foot and one of horse, was a day’s march 
behind. The king, having the advantage of numbers, determined to engage. 
He appeared amongst his ranks, with a black velvet mantle over his armour, 
and wearing his star and garter. He addressed his troops, declaring his love 
to his whole kingdom, but asserting his royal authority ” derived from God, 
whose substitute, and supreme governor under Christ, I am.” At two 
o’clock the royal army descended the hill. “Sir Jacob Astley,” writes 
Warwick,’ was major-general of the army under the earl of Lindsay; who, 
before the charge of the battle at Edgehill, made a most excellent, pious, 
short, and soldierly prayer: for he lifted up his eyes and hands to Heaven, 
saying, *O Lord, thou knowest how busy I must be this day; if I forget Thee, 
do not Thou forget me,’ And with that rose up, crying ‘ Marcli on, boys.” 


“The great shot was (‘xcli:ing(>d on both sides, for the space of an hour or 
thereabouts. By this time tin’ foot bcgnn to (Mig:ig(>; nnd a i)arty of the 
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enemy being sent to line some hedges on our right wing, thereby to beat us 
from our ground, were repulsed by our dragoons,” says Clarendon. The foot 
soldiers on each side engaged with little result. But Rupert, at the head of 
his horse, threw the parliament’s left wing into disorder. The disaster was 
attributable to the desertion of Sir Faithful Fortescue, who went over with 
his troop to the royalists, when he was ordered to charge. The fiery prince 
pursued the flying squadrons for three miles; he was engaged in plundering 
the parhamentary baggage-waggons, whilst the main body of the king’s 
forces was sorely pressed by the foot and horse of Essex. The king’s 
standard was taken. Sir Edmund Varney, the standard-bearer, was killed. 
The standard was afterwards recovered by a stratagem of two royalist 
officers, who put on the orange-scarf of Essex, and demanded the great 
prize from his secretary, to whom it had been entrusted. It was yielded by 
the unfortunate penman to those who bore the badge of his master. Brave 
old Lindsay was mortally wounded, and taken prisoner. Other royalists of 
distinction were killed. 


“When Prince Rupert returned from the charge,” writes Clarendon, “he 
found this great alteration in the field, and his majesty himself with few 
noblemen and a small retinue about him, and the hope of so glorious a day 
quite banished.” Many around the king counselled a retreat; but Charles, 
with equal courage and sagacity, resolved to keep his ground. ” He spent the 
night in the field, by such a fire as could be made of the little wood and 
bushes which grew thereabouts.” When the day appeared, the parliamentary 
army still lay beneath Edgehill. It was, in most respects, a drawn battle. 
Gradually each army moved off, one to attack London, the other to defend 
it. The number of the slain at Edgehill was variously estimated by the two 
parties. Ludlow / very impartially says, ” it was observed that the greatest 
slaughter on our side was of such as ran away, and on the enemy’s side of 


those that stood.” There was no general desire in either army to renew the 
struggle. 


THE KING REPULSED AT TURNHAM GREEN (1642 A.D.) 


After the battle of Edgehill the king wasted a few days in occupying 
Banbury and other small places, and on the 26th was with his army at 
Oxford. Essex was slowly advancing with his army towards London, and at 
the end of the month was at Northampton. In November Essex arrived, and 
received the thanks of the two houses. On the 11th of November Charles 
was at Coin-brook. Thither went a deputation from the parliament, under a 
safe conduct, to propose that the king should appoint some convenient place 
to reside, near London, “until committees of both houses of parliament may 
attend your majesty with some propositions for the removal of these bloody 
distempers and distractions.” The king met the deputation favourably, and 
proposed to receive such propositions at Windsor. “Do your duty,” he said, 
“we will not be wanting in ours. God in his mercy give a blessing.” Ludlow 
records the duplicity which followed this negotiation: “Upon which answer 
the parliament thought themselves secure, at least against any sudden 
attempt: but the very next day the king, taking the advantage of a very thick 
mist, marched his army within half a mile of Brentford before he was 
discovered, designing to surprise our train of artillery (which was then at 
Hammersmith), the parliament, and city.” Clarendon/ endeavours to throw 
the blame of this dishonour upon Rupert. 


The “assault intended for the city” at last became a reality. On the morning 


of the 12th of November, the sound of distant guns was heard in London. 
Before noon Rupert was charging in the streets of Brentford. The 
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regiment of Holies was quartered there, and they were not unprepared for 
the attack. The long and narrow street was barricaded. The contest was 
obstinately maintained for three hours by Holies’ regiment. Hampden was 


at Acton, and Brooks in a neighbouririg cantonment. Again and again the 
parliamentary forces charged the cavaliers. But the main body of the royal 
army now invested Brentford. The fighting went on till evening, when the 
royalists had a decided advantage, and compelled their enemy to retire from 
the town. They took many prisoners, amongst whom was John Lilburne, 
who began his career, when an apprentice, by calling down stripes and 
imprisonment upon his contumacy, and was now a captain of the trained 
bands. The old enemies of “sturdy John” did not forget his offences. He was 
tried for his life, and was about to be executed as a rebel, when Essex 
threatened that for every one of the parliament’s officers thus put to death, 
he would execute three royalist prisoners. Lilburne was released, to be 
always foremost in opposition, whether to Charles or to Cromwell. 


Many of the parliament’s men were drowned in the Thames; but the greater 
number made their way in boats down the stream. Essex had arrived at 
Turnham Green with some trained bands, who, whilst the fighting was 
going on, had been exercising in Chelsea fields. It was dark when the 
trained bands, with the parliamentary regiments then recruited advanced 
again to Brentford, and the royalists fell back to the king’s quarters at 
Hounslow. Skippon, the general of the city trained bands, came out with his 
well-disci- plined shopkeepers and apprentices; talking now with one 
company, now with another, and calling them about him to make that 
famous oration which is more telling than all the rhetoric of Livy’s Romans. 
“Come, my boys, my brave boys, let us pray heartily and fight heartily. I 
will run the same fortunes and hazards with you. Remember the cause is for 
God, and for defence of yourselves, your wives, and children. Come, my 
honest brave boys, pray heartily and fight heartily, and God will bless us.” 
Twenty-four thousand of the parliamentary army were marshalled on that 
Sunday on Turnham Green. 


Pacific councils again prevailed. Hampden was recalled, when, in 
pursuance of a settled plan of attack, he was about to march by Acton and 
Osterley Park to take the royal army in the rear. Essex remained inactive, 
instead of advancing to Hounslow as had been agreed. The war, according 
to some writers, might have been brought to a conclusion in one day of 
certain triumph if the irresolution of Essex had yielded to the counsels of 
bolder spirits. The men were not yet in the field who were resolved to make 


war in earnest, whatever might be the consequences. Essex was brave and 
skilful; but, like many other good men, he fought with reluctance against 
his countrymen and his familiar friends. 


After the royal army had withdrawn from the neighbourhood of London, 
the citizens, who had seen war so close at their doors, began to talk more 
earnestly of peace. But the exertions of this moderate party produced a 
corresponding determination of “the pious and movement party” that the 
war should be carried on with renewed energy. The Guildhall was the scene 
of many an angry debate. At length, on the 2nd of January, a petition from 
the common council was carried to the king at Oxford, in which he was 
asked to return to the capital, when all disturbance should be suppressed. 
Charles replied, that they could not maintain tranquillity amongst 
themselves. Amidst an immense uproar, Pym and Lord Manchester 
addressed the multitude, and the prospect of peace faded from the p(H)j)le’s 
view. 


The eastern counties formed themselves into an “Association,” in the 
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organisation of which Cromwell was the master-spirit. Under his vigorous 
direction, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridge, Herts, not only kept the war 
away from their own localities, but furnished the most efficient support to 
its vigorous conduct in other quarters. The counties of Lincoln and 
Huntingdon soon joined this eastern association, with the like results. In the 
seven associated counties the cavaliers were never of any importance. 
During the winter a partisan warfare was going on in many places. The 
most important incident of these minor contests was the death of Lord 
Brooke at Lichfield. The war, as it proceeded, gradually assumed a fiercer 
character. It became to some extent, a war of classes. 


In the beginning of 1643, the national feeling was exasperated by the 
landing of the queen with a foreign army. During a year she had been 


indefatigable in making the most of the funds she had acquired by the sale 
of the crown jewels, to purchase arms and ammunition, and to raise men. 
On the 22nd of February she arrived with four ships, and landed at 
Burlington. Batten, the admiral of the parliament had failed in intercepting 
her convoy; but he adopted measures of greater vigour than generosity 
when he arrived two days after the queen and her men had disembarked. 
These proceedings are described in the following characteristic letter of 
Henrietta Maria to Charles : 


“One of the ships had done me the favour to flank my house, which fronted 
the pier, and before I could get out of bed, the balls were whistling upon me 
in such style that you may easily believe I loved not such music. Everybody 
came to force me to go out, the balls beating so on all the houses, that, 
dressed just as it happened, I went on foot to some distance from the 
village, to the shelter of a ditch, like those at Newiiiarket; but before we 
could reach it, the balls were singing round us in fine style, and a serjeant 
was killed twenty paces from me. We placed ourselves then under this 
shelter, during two hours that they were firing upon us, and the balls 
passing always over our heads, and sometimes covering us with dust. At 
last the admiral of Holland sent to tell them, that if they did not cease, he 
would fire upon them as enemies; that was done a little late, but he excuses 
himself on account of a fog he says there was. On this they stopped, and the 
tide went down, so that there was not water enough for them to stay where 
they were.” 


The earl of Newcastle, who came to escort the queen to York, had been 
authorised by the king to raise men for his service, ” without examining 
their consciences”; and thus his army was styled by the parliament “the 
queen’s army,” and “the Cathohc army.” The prejudice against foreigners 
and Romanists thus came into renewed activity. To Oxford came 
commissioners from the parliament, towards the end of March, authorised 
to negotiate a suspension of arms, and a treaty of peace. Charles displayed 
his usual vacillation. He made concessions one day, and revoked them 
another. The parliament peremptorily recalled its commissioners. The battle 
must be fought out. 


To these words of Solon, Croesus refused both his esteem and praise, and 
he afterwards dismissed the philosopher with indifference. The sentiment 
which prompts us not to be elate with temporary bliss, but to look beyond 
the present moment, appeared to Croesus neither wise nor just. 


We have mentioned that during the Civil War the judges went their usual 
circuits. In the spring of 1643 this local administration of justice was 
temporarily suspended. The two houses of parliament, embarrassed by the 
king’s possession of the great seal, ordered that the session of oyer and 
terminer should not be proceeded with “until it shall please God to end 
these distractions between the king and people.” Charles issued a 
proclamation, commanding that the Eastern term should ho held at Oxford 
instead of Westminster. The judges were ordered tlieie to attend the king. 
Had this state of things continued, a greater evil would have ensued than the 
bloodshed and 
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plunder of the war. But, by what was a practical compromise for the remedy 
of an enormous social mischief — one that might have led to a general 
insecurity of Hfe and property — the parliament resolved to establish a 
great seal: and under this authority, and that of the king, judges executed 
their functions as usual, after a suspension of a few months. 


Durmg these unhappy times England was in a great degree exempt from 
crimes of violence, except those committed under the pretence of martial 
necessity. No bands of plunderers infested the country; no lawless and 
ferocious spirits who, as many passages of the histories of other countries 
record, considering a time of public commotion as their opportunity, held 
the peaceful in terror. England was safe from those massacres and 
spoliations which characterise a nation when the reins of just government 
are loosened. This immeasurable blessing she owed to her ancient civil 
organisation, and to that respect for law which has made the constable’s 
staff the efficient representative of the sovereign’s sceptre. 


The repose of Oxford was soon broken up by new military enterprises. The 
suspension of arms contemplated in the negotiations which commenced at 
the end of March, were, on the 15th of April, declared by the parliament to 
be at an end. On that day Essex marched his army to the siege of Reading. 
The king himself, on the 24th of April, set out from Oxford to head 


a force for the relief of the besieged. The army which he led was numerous 
and well appointed. At Caversham Bridge the royahst forces were repulsed 
by those of the parliament, and fell back upon Wallingf ord. That day 
Reading was surrendered to Essex. The cavaUers were indignant that the 


commander of the garrison had not longer held out; and he was tried, and 
sentenced to death. The king reprieved him. Hampden, who had taken an 
active part in the siege of ReacUng, now urged Essex to follow up their 
success by an attack upon Oxford. The bold counsels were overruled. The 
parliamentary commander gradually became distrusted by his party. His 
honour and his capacity were unquestionable; but he was too inclined to 
forego present good in the contemplation of uncertain evils. 


Meanwhile, the war was proceeding with doubtful fortune in other quarters. 
Sir William Waller was successful against the royalists in the south and 
west. Fairfax was disputing with Lord Newcastle the supi-einacy of the 
north. Tlie Cornish men, in arms for the king, liad gained a battle over Lord 
Stamford. What could not be accomi)lislie(| in the open field by the 
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cavaliers was sought to be effected by a secret plot. The lady Aubigny had 
received a permission from the parliament, with a pass, to proceed to 
Oxford to transact some business arising out of the death of her husband, 
who was killed at Edgehill. On her return to London she was commissioned 
by the king to convey a box thither, with great care and secrecy. His majesty 
told her ”it much concerned his own service.” On the 31st of May, the 
members of the two houses were listening to a sermon in St. Margaret’s 
church, when a note was deUvered to Pym. He hastily left. 


That night Edmund Waller, once famous as a poet, but whose “smooth” 
verse we now little regard, was arrested. His brother-in-law, Tomkins, 
Challoner (a citizen), and other persons, were also taken into custody. 
Waller was a member of parliament, and had been at Oxford, in March, 
with the commissioners There was unquestionably a plot to arm the 


royalists in London, to seize the persons of the parliamentary leaders, and to 
bring the king’s troops into the capital. Waller, in a base spirit which 
contrasts with the conduct of most of the eminent of either party, made very 
abject confessions, with exaggerated denunciations of others, to save his 
own life. The parliament behaved with honourable moderation. Five 
persons were condemned by court-martial : two, Challoner and Tomkins, 
were executed. Waller was reserved, to exhibit in his literary character a 
subserviency to power which has fortunately ceased to be an attribute of 
poets — to eulogise the happy restoration of Charles 11, as he had 
eulogised the sovereign attributes of the protector Cromwell. ” He had 
much ado to save his life,” says Aubrey,’ “and in order to do it sold his 
estate in Bedfordshire, about 1300/. per annum, to Dr. Wright, for 10,000/. 
(much under value), which was procured in twenty-four hours’ time, or else 
he had been hanged. With this money he bribed the house, which was the 
first time a house of commons was ever bribed.” 


Important events succeeded each other rapidly during this summer. Rupert’s 
trumpet sounded to horse in Oxford streets on the 17th of June. After the 
occupation of Reading, the troops of Essex were distributed in cantonments 
about Thame and Wycombe. Rupert dashed in amongst the small towns and 
villages where these troops were quartered, Hampden had been visiting the 
scattered pickets, and urging upon Essex a greater concentration of his 
forces. On the morning of the 19th the prince was with a large force at 
Chalgrove Field, near Thame. Hampden, with a small detachment, attacked 
the cavaliers; expecting the main body of the parhamentary army soon to 
come up with reinforcements. The man who had triumphed in so many civil 
victories fell in this skirmish. On the first charge he was shot in the 
shoulder. The parhamentary troops were completely routed before Essex 
came up. The troops of Rupert were in the plain between the battle field and 
Thame, where the wounded Hampden desired to go for help, A brook 
crossed the grounds through which he must pass. By a sudden exercise of 
the old spirit of the sportsman he cleared the leap, and reached Thame ; 
there to die, after six days of agony. “0 Lord, save my bleeding country,” 
were his last words.S’ 


Macaulay’s Estiviate of Hampden 


The public life of Hampden is surrounded by no obscurity. His history more 
particularly from the year 1640 to his death, is the history of England. The 
celebrated Puritan leader is an almost solitary instance of a great man who 
neither sought nor shunned greatness, who found glory only because glory 
lay in the plain path of duty. During more than forty years he was known 
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to his country neighbours as a gentleman of cultivated mind, of high 
principles, of polished address, happy in his family, and active in the 
discharge of local duties; and to political men, as an honest, industrious, and 
sensible member of parhament, not eager to display his talents, stanch to his 
party, and attentive to the interests of his constituents. A great and terrible 
crisis came. A direct attack was made by an arbitrary government on a 
sacred right of Englishmen, on a right which was the chief security for all 
their other rights. The nation looked round for a defender. Calmly and 
unostentatiously the plain Buckinghamshire esquire placed himself at the 
head of his countrymen, and right before the face and across the path of 
tyranny. 


The times grew darker and more troubled. Public service, perilous, arduous, 
dehcate, was required ; and to every service the intellect and the courage of 
this wonderful man were found fully equal. He became a debater of the first 
order, a most dexterous manager of the house of commons, a negotiator, a 
soldier. He showed himself as competent to direct a campaign as to conduct 
the business of the petty sessions. We can scarcely express the admiration 
which we feel for a mind so great, and, at the same time, so healthful and so 
well proportioned, so wilhngly contracting itself to the humblest duties, so 
easily expanding itself to the highest, so contented in repose, so powerful in 
action. Almost every part of this virtuous and blameless hfe which is not 
hidden from us in modest privacy is a precious and splendid portion of our 
national history. 


His enemies have allowed that he was a man in whom virtue showed itself 
in its mildest and least austere form. With the morals of a Puritan, he had 
the manners of an accompUshed courtier. 


He had indeed left none his like behind him. There still remained, indeed, in 
his party, many acute intellects, many eloquent tongues, many brave and 
honest hearts. There still remained a rugged and clownish soldier, half 
fanatic, half buffoon, whose talents, discerned as yet only by one 


penetrating eye, were equal to all the highest duties of the soldier and the 
prince. But in Hampden, and in Hampden alone, were united all the 
qualities which, at such a crisis, were necessary to save the state, the valour 
and energy of Cromwell, the discernment and eloquence of Vane, the 
humanity and moderation of Manchester, the stern integrity of Hale, the 
ardent public spirit of Sidney. Others might possess the qualities wliich 
were necessary to save the popular party in the crisis of danger; he alone 
had both the power and the inclination to restrain its excesses in the hour of 
triumph. Others could conquer; he alone could reconcile. A heart as bold as 
his brought up the cuirassiers who turned the tide of battle on Marston 
Moor. As skilful an eye as his watched the Scotch army descending from 
the heights over Dunbar. But it was when to the sullen tyranny of Laud and 
Charles had succeeded the fierce conflict of sects and factions, ambitious of 
ascendency and burning for revenge, it was when the vices and ignorance 
which the old tyranny had generated threatened the new freedom with 
destruction, that England missed the sobriety, the self-command, the perfect 
soundness of judgment, the perfect rectitude of intention, to which the 
history of revolutions furnishes no parallel, or furnishes a parallel in 
Washington alone.”* 


GLOUCESTER AND NEWBURY 


Four months had elapsed between the landing of the queen in England and 
her return to her royal husband. [Meanwhile, parliament had impeached her 
of high treason “for assisting her husband with arms.”] She was a bold 
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nnd (letenniiipd woman, who aspired to direct councils and to lead armies. 
On the 27tli of May she writes to the king from York, ” I shall stay to 
besiege Leeds at once, although I am dying to join you; but I am so enraged 
to go away without having beaten these rascals, that, if you will permit me, 
I will do that, and then will go to join you; and if I go away I am afraid that 
they would not be beaten.” She had her favourites, especially Jermyn and 
Digby, whose advancement she was constantly urging. The scandalous 
chroniclers of the time did not hesitate in casting the most degrading 
suspicions upon the queen in connection with one of these. Jermyn was 
made a peer. 


On the 11th of July the queen entered Stratford-on-Avon, at the head of four 
thousand horse and foot soldiers. She slept at the house in which 
Shakespeare lived and died — then in the possession of his daugher, Mrs. 
Hall. On the 13th she met Charles where his first battle had been fought, 
and from Keinton they proceeded to Oxford. The tidings of a victory on the 
15th over the parliamentary forces at Roundway Down in Wiltshire greeted 
their arrival. A previous victory over Sir William Waller at Lansdown, in 
Somersetshire, filled the royalists with the most sanguine hopes. Such 
partial successes on the other side as the brave defence of Nottingham 
Castle by Colonel Hutchinson had no material influence upon the state of 
affairs. 


In the summer of 1643 the power of the parliament is visibly in danger. On 
the 27th of July, Bristol, a city only exceeded by London in population and 


wealth, is surrendered to Rupert, after an assault, with terrible slaughter on 
both sides. A design of Sir John Hotham to surrender Hull to the king was 
detected. He and his son w^re committed to the Tower on a charge of 
betraying the cause of the parliament. London was in a state of unusual 
agitation. The lords came to resolutions, upon a proposal of peace, of a far 
more moderate character than had previously been determined on. There 
was a conference between the two houses, in w’hich the upper house urged 
that “these unnatural dissensions” would destroy all the former blessings of 
peace and abundance. The commons, by a majority of nineteen, decided 
that the proposals of the lords should be considered. 


The city was in an uproar. A petition from the common-council called for 
the rejection of the proposals. Multitudes surrounded the houses to enforce 
the same demand. The proposals were now rejected by a majority of seven. 
An attempt was then made to enforce the demand for peace by popular 
clamour. Bands of women, with men in women’s clothes, beset the doors of 
the house of commons, crying out, “Give us up the traitors who are against 
peace. We’ll tear them in pieces. Give us up that rascal Pym.” The military 
forced them away; but they refused to disperse. They were at last fired 
upon, and two were killed. 


Many peers now left parliament and joined the king at Oxford, amongst 
whom was Lord Holland. Those who remained, peers or commoners, saw 
that the greatest danger was in their own dissensions. The royalist army was 
growing stronger in every quarter. London was again in peril. 


Had there been unanimity in the councils of the king at this period of 
dissensions in London amongst the people ; with the two houses divided 
amonst themselves; men of influence deserting the parliamentary cause; no 
man yet at the head of the parliamentary forces who appeared capable of 
striking a great blow, — it is probable that if he had marched upon the 
capital the wAar would have been at an end. There would have been peace 
— and a military despotism. Charles sent Sir Philip Warwick to the earl of 
Newcastle to propose a plan of cooperation between the armies of the south 
and north. ” But 
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I found him very avcryo to this,” Warwick‘ wiitos, “and ])orceived that he 
apprehended nothing more than to be joined to the king’s army, or to serve 
under Prince Rupert; for he designed himself to be the man that should turn 
the scale, and to be a self-subsisting and distinct army, wherever he was.” 
With this serious difficulty in concentrating his forces Charles determined 
upon besieging Gloucester. The garrison consisted of fifteen hundred men, 
under Edward Massey, the parliamentary governor. The inhabitants were 
under five thousand. 


The people of Gloucester immediately set fire to all the houses outside the 
walls. From the 10th of August till the 6th of September these resolute 
people defended their city with a resolution and bravery unsurpassed in this 
warfare. All differences having been re- ^ ”\ VsSi’i [‘.>- AL conciled in 
London, the earl of Essex took the command of a force destined for the 
relief of “the godly city.” At the head of fourteen thousand men he set out 
from London on the 24th of August. On the 5th of September he had 
arrived by forced marches within five miles of Gloucester. The king sent a 
messenger to him with pacific proposals. The answer was returned in a 
spirit of sturdy heroism : ” The parliament gave me no commission to treat, 
but to relieve Gloucester; I 


will do it, or leave my body beneath its walls.” The soldiers shouted, ” No 
propositions.” Gloucester was relieved. From the Prestbury hills Essex saw 
the flames of burning huts rising from the king’s quarter. The royal army 
had moved away. On the 8th the parliamentary general entered the 
beleaguered city, bearing provisions to the famished people, and bestowing 


The Vision of Croesus 


Solon was no sooner departed than, as if to punish Croesus for his 
arrogance in esteeming himself the happiest of mankind, a wonderful event 
befell him, which seemed a visitation from heaven. He saw in his sleep a 
vision, menacing the calamity which afterwards deprived him of his son ; 
Croesus had two sons : the one marked by natural defect, being dumb ; the 
other, whose name was Atys, was distinguished by his superior 
accomplishments. The intimation of the vision which Croesus saw, was, 
that Atys should die by the point of an iron spear. Roused and terrified by 
his dream, he revolved the matter sei-iously in his mind. His first step was 
to settle his son in marriage : he then took from him the command of the 
Lydian troops, whom he before conducted in their warlike expeditions ; the 
spears and darts, with every other kind of hostile weapon, he removed from 
the apartments of the men to those of the women, that his son might not 
suffer injury from the fall of them, as they were suspended. 


Whilst the nuptials of this son employed his attention, an unfortunate 
homicide arrived at Sardis, a Phrygian by nation, and of the royal family. 
He presented himself at the palace of Croisus, from whom he required and 
received expiation with the usual ceremonies. The Lydian mode of 
expiation nearly resembles that of the Greeks. When Crcesus had performed 
what custom exacted, he inquired who and whence he was. 
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” From what part,” said he, ” of Phrygia do you come ? why are you a 
suppliant to me ? what man or woman have you slain ? ” — ” O king,” 
replied the stranger, ” I am the son of Gordius, who was the son of Midas. 
My name is Adrastus : unwillingly I have killed my brother, for which I am 
banished by my father, and rendered entirely destitute.” — ” You come,” 
replied Crcesus, ” of a family whom I esteem my friends. My protection 
Shall, in return, be extended to you. You shall reside in my palace, and be 
provided with every necessary. You will do well not to suffer your 


the due meed of honour upon their courage and constancy. On the 10th he 
was on his march back to London. 


Of the army of fourteen thousand men which marched to the relief of 
Gloucester, four regiments were of the London militia. These regiments 
were mainly composed of artisans and api)rentices. At Prestbury tlu^y had 
to fight their way through Rupert’s squadrons and to try how pikemen could 
stand up against a charge of horse. In less than a fortnight their prowess was 
to be proved in a pitched battle field. Charles and his army were lying round 
Sudeley Castle to the north-east of Gloucester. Essex marched to the south. 
In Cirencester which he surprised he found valuable stores for his men. The 
king’s army moved in the same direction, Essex had passed Farringdon and 
was rapidly advancing upon Newbury on his road to Reading 
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when his scattered horse were attacked by Rupert and his cavaliers. There 
was a Sharp conflict for several hours and Essex was compelled to halt at 
Hungerford. 


When Essex came near to Newbury on the 19th of September, he found the 
royal army in possession of the town. The king had come there two hours 
before him. Essex was without shelter, without provisions. The road to 
London was barred against him. He ” must make his way through or 
starve.” On the morning of the 20th, the outposts of each force became 
engaged, and the battle was soon general. It was fought all day ” with great 
fierceness and courage”; the cavaliers charging “with a kind of contempt of 
the enemy”; and the roundheads making the cavaliers understand that a year 
of discipline had taught them some of the best lessons of warfare. “The 
London trained bands and auxiliary regiments (of whose inexperience of 


danger, or any kind of service, beyond the easy practise of their postures in 
the Artillery Garden, men had till then too cheap an estimation) , behaved 
themselves to wonder ; ‘ and were, in truth, the preservation of that army 
that day,” says Clarendon/; “for they stood as a bulwark and rampire to 
defend the rest; and, when their wings of horse were scattered and 
dispersed, kept their ground so steadily, that, though Prince Rupert himself 
led up the choice horse to charge them, and endured their storm of small 
shot, he could make no impression upon their stand of pikes, but was forced 
to wheel about.” The men of London, taken from the loom and the anvil, 
from the shops of Ludgate or the wharfs of Billingsgate, stood like a wall, 
as such men have since stood in many a charge of foreign enemies. On the 
night of the battle of Newbury, each army remained in the position it had 
occupied before that day of carnage. The loss of royalists of rank was more 
than usually great. Three noblemen fell, for whom there was lamentation 
beyond the ranks of their party — Lord Car-narvon, Lord Sunderland, and 
Lord Falkland. 


Falkland, especially, still lives in memory, as one of the noblest and purest 
— the true English gentleman in heart and intellect. What is called his 
apostacy has been bitterly denounced, and not less intemperately justified, 
by historical partisans. Arnold,”’ whose intellect was as clear as his feelings 
were ardent in the cause of just liberty, has thus written of Falkland: “A 
man who leaves the popular cause when it is triumphant, and joins the party 
opposed to it, without reaUy changing his principles and becoming a 
renegade, is one of the noblest characters in history. He may not have the 
clearest judgment or the firmest wisdom; he may have been mistaken, but 
as far as he is concerned personally, we cannot but admire him. But such a 
man changes his party not to conquer but to die. He does not allow the 
caresses of his new friends to make him forget, that he is a sojourner with 
them and not a citizen. His old friends may have used him ill, they may be 
dealing unjustly and cruelly; still their faults, though they may have driven 
him into exile, cannot banish from his mind the consciousness that with 
them is his true home, that their cause is habitually just and habitually the 
weaker, although now bewildered and led astray by an unwonted gleam of 
success. He protests so strongly against their evil that he chooses to die by 
their hands rather than in their company; but die he must, for there is no 
place left on earth where his sympathies can breathe freely; he is obliged to 


leave the country of his affections, and life elsewhere is intolerable. This 
man is no renegade, no apostate, but the purest of martyrs: for what 
testimony to truth can be so pure as that which is given uncheered by any 
sympathy ; given not against enemies amidst applauding friends; but 
against friends, amidst unpitying or half-rejoicing enemies. And such a 
martyr was Falkland!” 
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It was not Falkland’s duty to be in this battle. He was urged to stay away. 
“No,” he said, ”I am weary of the times; I foresee much misery to my 
country, but I believe I shall be out of it before night.” Clarendon/ tells us 
why his life had become a burthen to Falkland: “From the entrance into this 
unnatural war, his natural cheerfulness and vivacity grew clouded, and a 
kind of sadness and dejection of spirit stole upon him, which he had never 
been used to. When there was any overture or hope of peace, he would be 
more erect and vigorous, and exceedingly solicitous to press anything 
which he thought might promote it; and, sitting among his friends, often, 
after a deep silence and frequent sighs, would, with a shrill and sad accent, 
ingemi-nate the word Peace, Peace; and would passionately profess, ‘that 
the very agony of the war, and the view of the calamities and desolation the 
kingdom did and must endure, took his sleep from him, and would shortly 
break his heart.’” 


The relief of Gloucester and the battle of Newbury were fatal to many of 
the sanguine hopes of a speedy victory over disunited rebels which the 
royalists up to this time had entertained. They had seen how the despised 
trained bands had been disciplined into good soldiers. They had seen how 
such men as held the “godly city of Gloucester” for a whole “month against 
the best troops of the king would die rather than surrender. There was a fatal 
concurrence of events to render it certain that although the queen was 
bestowing places upon her favourite courtiers the real power of the 
monarchy was fading away. The royalists called the battle of Newbury “a 
very great victory.” Before this issue had been tried the parliament had 


appointed commissioners to negotiate a treaty of alliance with the Scots; for 
the parliament felt weak and dispirited. 


THE SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT WITH SCOTLAND 


Sir Henry Vane, the chief negotiator, had acceded to the imperative demand 
of the Scots parliament that the religious system of Scotland should be 
adopted as that of England. Vane, who was an Independent, and a supporter 
of toleration, contrived, after great debate, to satisfy the zealous 
Presbyterians, who proposed “a covenant.” Vane stipulated for a “solemn 
league and covenant.” This obligation was to be taken by both nations. The 
Scots proposed a clause “for the preservation of the king’s person.” Vane 
added, “in preservation of the laws of the land and liberty of the subject.” 
To the clause for ” reducing the doctrine and discipline of both churches to 
the pattern of the best reformed,” Vane added “according to the word of 
God.” This solemn league and covenant was to bind those who subscribed 
to it, ” to endeavour, without respect of persons, the extirpation of popery 
and prelacy.” 


On the 25th of September, all the members of parliament, assembled in St. 
Margaret’s church, swore to maintain “the solemn league and covenant.” 
The oath was signed by two hundred and twenty-eight members of the 
commons. It was adopted in the city with enthusiastic demonstrations of 
religious fervour. On the next day Essex was received in London with a 
warmth that 


[‘ “The parliament,” says May,” the historian, ” was now in a low ebb ; they 
liad no forces at all to keep the field, their main armies being quite ruined, 
and no hope in ap])earance left, but to preserve awhile those forts and 
towns which they then possessed ; nor could they long hope to preserve 
them, unless the fortune of the field should change.” 


[« As Gardiner ^ notes, Vane, who was eager for religious liberty, slipped in 
these words which the Scots could not reject, but which afterward enabled 
every Englishman to deny any distasteful ])art of the creed as not 
“according to the word of God.” Gardiner emphasises the distinction 
between this Solemn League and Covenant and the covenant solely of the 
Scots in 1638. ] 
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may have consoled him for some previous complaints of his want of energy, 
and for annoyances which lu; had received in his conunand. The lords and 
commons gave him an assurance of their confidence: and he remained the 
general-in-chief, without the divided powers which had created a jealousy 
between himself and Sir William Waller. 


GROWING IMPORTANCE OF CROMWELL 


Whilst the members of parliament in London are lifting up their hands in 
reverent appeal to Heaven as they accept the covenant, and the people are 
shouting around the earl of Essex as the banners are displayed which he 
won in the Newbury fight, there is one man, fast growing into one of the 
most notable of men, who is raising troops, marching hither and thither, 
fighting whenever blows are needful — work which demands more instant 
attention than the ceremony of St. Margaret’s church. In the early stages of 
his wonderful history nothing is more interesting than to trace the steps of 
this man, now Colonel Cromwell. Whatever he says or does has some 
marks of the vigour of his character — so original, so essentially different 
in its manifestations from the customary displays of public men. In 
Cromwell’s speeches and writings we must not look for the smooth and 
equable movement of common diplomatists and orators. His grand 
earnestness makes the artifices of rhetoric appear petty by comparison. The 
fluency of the scholarly writer is weak by the side of his homely phrases. 
He is urging some great friends in Suffolk to raise recruits, and choose 
captains of horse: “A few honest men are better than numbers. j i^r^d rather 
have a plain russet-coated captain, who knows what he fights for, and loves 
what he knows, than that which you call ‘a gentleman,’ and is nothing else. 
I honour a gentleman that is so indeed.” 


In this spirit Cromwell is forming his ”ironsides,” and at this period is 
heading them in the earliest of those famous charges which determined so 
many battles. On the 10th of October, in the skirmish of Winceby, near 
Horncastle, his career is well nigh ended. His horse was killed at the first 
charge; and as he rose, he was knocked down by Sir Ingram Hopton, who 
led the royalists. He seized another horse, and the enemy was routed. Denzil 
HoUes,P in his memoirs, more than insinuates doubts of Cromwell’s 
personal courage. He calls him “as errand a coward, as he is notoriously 
perfidious, ambitious, and hypocritical ” ; and states, of his own knowledge, 
that he basely “kept out of the field at Keinton battle, where he, with his 
troop of horse, came not in, impudently and ridiculously affirming, the day 
after, that he had been all that day seeking the army and place of fight, 
though his quarters were but at a village near hand.” We must receive this 


testimony for what it is worth, as coming from one who had become a bitter 
enemy of Cromwell, as the leader of the Independents. For the ambition of 
such a man as Cromwell, whether as a soldier or a politician, there was now 
ample room. His religious party was fast rising into importance. The 
secretaries of all denominations eagerly gathered under the standard of a 
leader who insisted that his men should be religious, but he left the 
particular form of religion to their own choice. The religious principle of 
the Civil War thus became more and more prominent, when enthusiasts of 
every denomination regarded it as a struggle for the right of private 
judgment in matters of faith, and despised every authority but that of the 
Bible. 


Such a leader as Cromwell had tougher materials to conquer with than 
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Hairii)(leii, with his green-coated hunters of the Chilterns. He had themes to 
discourse upon in liis oratory, so forcible, however, regardless of proem and 
peroration, which, far more than Pym’s eloquent declamation, stirred the 
hearts of a parliament that had come to consider “the power of godliness” to 
be a higher cause than ” the liberties of the kingdoms.” Cromwell’s 
opportunity was come. The man who had destroyed arbitrary taxation, and 
the man who had sent the counsellor of a military despotism to the block, 
were no more. 


The year 1643 was memorable for the deaths of three of the greatest of the 
early patriots of the Long Parliament — Hampden, Falkland, and Pym. We 
have seen how two of the illustrious three died on the battle-field. Pym died 
on the 8th of December, having sunk under a lingering illness. He was 
buried in AVestminster Abbey, his body being carried to its resting place on 
the shoulders of ten of the leading speakers and influential members of the 
house of commons.? 


Clarendon / called Pym “the most popular man that ever lived.” Parliament 
voted £10,000 to pay his debts. He had neglected his own affairs in the 
service of the country,” 


Gardiner’ s Estimate of Pym 


Peace may be made in two ways, by one side capitulating to the other, or by 
the discovery of a compromise which may give effect to tlie better aims of 
both sides. Pym was resolutely set against a capitulation, and he did not rise 
to the height of a mediator. His adversaries of the peace party, led by Holies 
and Maynard, had as little idea of a compromise as he had, and they were 
foolish enough to suppose it possible to obtain the assent of Charles and his 
supporters to the establishment of a Puritan church. Pym’s policy was at 
least coherent with itself. In 1621, on his first prominent appearance in 
political life, he had advocated the formation of an association against 
popery. The protestation of 1641 was an attempt to carry this plan into 


practice and to make it at the same time available against royalist intrigues. 
The parliamentary covenant promulgated after the discovery of Waller’s 
plot in June 1643 was an enlargement of the same project, and the solemn 
league and covenant in September, 1643, embraced the three kingdoms. 


As long as he lived Pym was the soul of the parliamentary resistance to the 
king, but it is in the covenants and associations which he brought into 
existence that his permanent contribution to English political development 
is to be found. Eliot hoped to rally parliament and the constituencies as a 
whole to the cause which he maintained to be just. Strafford hoped to rouse 
the devotion of the nation as a whole to the king whose crown was 
supportetl by his own masterful intellect. Pym was the founder of party 
government in England. He recognised from the first that there were 
differences of religious opinions amongst his fellow-countrymen, and he 
hoped to rally round a com-mon purpose those who on the whole felt as he 
did himself, with such liberty of opinion as was possible under such 
conditions. If the enterprise failed it was partly because he was assailed by 
intrigue as well as by fair opposition, and in his fierce struggle against 
intrigue learned to cling to doctrin(>s which were not sufRciently expansive 
for the government of a nation, partly because the limitations of 
government itself and the insufficiency of force to solve a complicated 
religious and political problem were in his time very imperfectly 
understood. At least Pym prepared the way for the immediate victory of his 
party by summoning the Scots and by the financial measures which made 
the 
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campaigns of 1644 and 1645 possible. lie did not, however, live to reap the 
harvest which was due to his efforts.? 


RELIGIOUS FANATICISM 


The men who now came upon the scene as the chief actors were of a 
different stamp than these earlier tribunes of the people. Henceforward the 
war will assume a broader character and a fiercer aspect. The prospect of 
accommodation w’ ill grow more and more faint. Tlie religious element will 
go forward into what all who look impartially upon these times must 
consider as relentless persecution by one dominant party, and wild 
fanaticism amongst sectaries not yet banded into a common purpose. The 
arbitrary imposition of the covenant upon every minister of the Anglican 
church was the first great result of the alliance with the Scots. Tlie 
Presbyterian parliament of England became more violent for conformity 
than the court of high commission which the parliament had destroyed. The 
canons of Laud had fallen lightly upon men who were indifferent about the 
position of the altar, or the precise amount of genuflexions; but the 
imposition of the covenant upon all the beneficed clergy was the declaration 
of an intolerant tyranny against the most conscientious. 


The number of incumbents ejected from their livings, for their refusal to 
sign this obligation, has been variously reckoned. According to Neal the 
historian of the Piuitans, it was sixteen hundred; according to Walker* an 
extreme high churchman, it reached eight thousand. The statement of 
Walker is evidently a gross exaggeration. The sixteen hundred of Neal was 
about a fifth of the benefices of England. Wliatever was the number of 
ejected ministers, and however some might have been, as was alleged, of 
evil lives, the tyranny of this measure is most odious, as coming from men 
wdio had themselves struggled against religious persecution; as Hallam‘ 
says: “The remorseless and indiscriminate bigotry of Presbyterianism might 
boast that it had heaped disgrace on Walton, and driven Lydiat to beggary; 
that it trampled on the old age of Hales, and embittered with insult the 
dying moments of Chillingworth,” Amongst the eminent public men who 
advocated the covenant as a political measure, there were some who 
abhorred it as an instrument of persecution. The younger Vane, the chief 
promoter of it, declared upon the scaffold, that ” the holy ends therein 
contained I fully assent to, and have been as desirous to obesrve ; but the 


misfortune to distress you too much.” Crcesus then received him into his 
family. 


There appeared about this time near Olympus, in Mysia, a wild boar of an 
extraordinary size, which, issuing from the mountain, did great injury to the 
Mysians. They had frequently attacked it ; but their attempts to destroy it, 
so far from proving successful, had been attended with loss to themselves. 
In the extremity, therefore, of their distress, they sent to Croesus a message 
of the following import : ” There has appeared among us, O king, a wild 
boar of a most extraordinary size, injuring us much ; but to destroy which 
all our most strenuous endeavours have proved ineffectual. We entreat you, 
therefore, to send to us your son, at the head of a chosen band, with a 
number of dogs, to relieve us from this formidable animal.” Croesus, 
remembering his dream, answered them thus : “Of my son you must forbear 
to make mention ; him I cannot send ; he is lately married, and his time and 
attention sufficiently employed. But a chosen band of Lydians, hunters and 
dogs, shall attend you ; and I shall charge them to take every possible 
means of relieving you, as soon as possible, from the attacks of the boar.” 


This answer of Croesus satisfied the Mysians ; but the young man hearing 
of the matter, and that his father had refused the solicitations of the Mysians 
for him to accompany them, hastened to the presence of the king, and spoke 
to him as follows: “It was formerly, sir, esteemed, in our nation, both 
excellent and honourable to seek renown in war, or in the hunting of wild 
beasts ; but you now deprive me of both these opportunities of signalizing 
myself, without having reason to accuse me either of cowardice or sloth. 
Whenever I am now seen in public, how mean and contemptible shall I 
appear ! How will my fellow-citizens, or my new wife, esteem me ? what 
can be her opinion of the man whom she has married ? Suffer me, then, sir, 
either to proceed on this expedition, or condescend to convince me that the 
motives of your refusal are reasonable and sufficient.” 


” My son,” replied Croesus, ” I do not in any respect think unfavourably of 
your courage or your conduct. My behaviour towards you is influenced by a 
vision, which has lately warned me that your life will be short, and that you 
must perish from the wound of an iron spear. This, first of all, induced me 
to accelerate your nuptials, and also to refuse your presence in the proposed 


rigid way of prosecuting it, and the oppressing uniformity that hath been 
endeavoured by it, I never approved. ‘V 


THE IRISH “cessation” AND THE SCOTCH INVASION 


We have seen reasons for suspecting the king of authorising the rising of the 
Irish Catholics. These men had now settled down to a kind of independent 
state; Kilkenny was the seat of government, where a general assembly was 
held, and a supreme council appointed to act as an executive. Ambassadors 
were to be sent to the pope and to the great Catholic princes. The English 
and Scottish forces had, however, meantime been reinforced, and they had 
frequently beaten the rebels in the field, and recovered several towns and 
forts. Charles had under various pretexts detained the earl of Leicester in 
England, that the earl (now marquis) of Ormonde, who was a zealous 
royalist, might have the authority in Ireland. The parliament, always jealous 
of the king’s proceedings in that country, had sent over two of their 
members to watch matters there; but Ormonde after some time sent them 
back, and 
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he removed Parsons, and even committed him, Sir John Temple, and two 
other officers of state, to prison. The parliament, now with the tide of war 
rather running against them, viewed Ireland as of minor importance, and the 
Cathohcs had a fair prospect of becoming complete masters of the island; 
but they were composed of two parties, differing in origin though agreeing 
in religion, and those of the EngHsh blood did not wish to cast off their 
allegiance. Moreover, they knew the power of England, and saw clearly that 
if the parhament should conquer the king, a fearful vengeance would be 
taken for the atrocities that had been committed. 


The proposals of Ormonde for a cessation of arms during a twelvemonth, 
though opposed by the mere Irish, were therefore listened to, and on the 
15th of September (just four days before the battle of Newbury) the 


cessation was signed, the Irish agreeing to give the king 30,000?., half in 
money, half in cattle. In the following November Charles appointed 
Ormonde lord-lieutenant, and directed him to send over the regiments that 
were serving in Ireland. The intelligence of the cessation did injury to the 
cause of the king in England, for many deserted his party on account of it. 
In the king’s defence it may be said, that he only followed the example of 
the parliament, who had sent to in\dte the Scots. But there was a wide 
difference between the Scots and the sanguinary bands whom Charles was 
willing to bring over from Ireland ^ to aid in restoring his despotism.’” 


The year 1644 opened with great events. On the 19th of January the 
Scottish army entered England. They marched from Dunbar, ”in a great 
frost and snow” — “up to the knees in snow,” say the narratives. Leslie, 
now earl of Leven, commanded them. The marquis of Newcastle was not 
strong enough long to oppose them. He had given up his attempt to take 
Hull, and was in wunter-quarters at York. Leslie’s army marched on to 
Newcastle, wdiich they summoned to surrender. The governor and garrison 
were faithful to their trust. The Scots were straitened for provisions; and the 
royaUst army of fourteen thousand men was intercepting their supplies. 
They determined to advance further into the heart of the country. At this 
juncture the English regiments that had been recalled by the king from 
Ireland, were besieging the parliamentary garrison at Nantwich. Sir Thomas 
Fairfax hurried to the relief of the place, and totally defeated this Anglo- 
Irish army, which was under the command of Sir John Byron. [They are 
said to have lost 500 killed and 1500 prisoners. Among these last was 
Colonel Monk, afterward famous. | 


THE MONGREL PARLIAMENT AT OXFORD 


Negotiation after negotiation between the king and the parliament having 
failed, and the appeal to the sword still remaining of doubtful issue, some 
strong measure was thought expedient to lower the character of the two 
houses sitting at Westminister. The king’s notion was to issue a 
proclamation declaring the parliament to be dissolved; forbidding them to 
meet; and requiring all persons to reject their authority. Charles very 
unwillingly accepted Hyde’s own counter-proposition. It was ””.hat of 
summoning the peers and commons that had adhered to the royal cause to 
meet him in parliament at Oxford. On the 22nd of December, 1043, the 
proclamation convok-ing this parliament was issued. On the 22nd of 
January, 1644, the parliament, or more truly convention, met at Oxford. A 
letter written from this assembly 


[‘ It is to be remembered, however, that these troops were not native 
Irishmen, but English soldiers hardened to the ruthless methods employed 
in Ireland. | 
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to the earl of Essex, expressing a desire for peace, was signed by forty-three 
peers, and one hunch-cd and eighteen commoners. Others were absent on 
the king’s service. In the same January, according to Whitelocke, two 
hundred and eighty members appeared in the house of commons, besides 
those absent on the parhamentary services. A hirge majority of the 
commons were Anth the AVestminstcr parliament; a large majority of peers 
with that of Oxford. 


The measure might have been productive of advantage to the royal cause, 
had it not soon been manifest that the king and cjueen were impatient under 
any interference with the authority of royalty. This was more fatal than the 
absolute refusal of the parliament at Westminister to recognise ” those 


persons now assembled at Oxford, who, contrary to their duty, have 
deserted your parliament,” as they wrote to the king on the 9th of March. 
The parhament at Oxford continued to sit till the 16th of April, voting taxes 
and loans, passing resolutions of fidelity, but irritating the king in their 
refusal to be mere instruments for registering his edicts. But they produced 
no visible effect upon public opinion; and Charles congratulated the queen 
upon their being “freed from the place of all mutinous motions, his mongrel 
parliament,” when he had willed its adjournment. 


Whilst at Oxford the king’s ” mongrel parliament ” only proved a hindrance 
to the vigorous prosecution of the war, the parliament at Westminster had 
adopted the rational course of strengthening their executive authority. A 
council was formed under the title of “The committee of the two 
kingdoms,” consisting of seven lords, fourteen members of the commons, 
and four Scottish commissioners. The entire conduct of the war, the 
correspondence with foreign states, whatever belongs to the executive 
power as distinguished from the legislative, devolved upon this committee. 
In the spring of 1644 the parliament had five armies in the field, paid by 
general or local taxation, and by voluntary contributions. Including the 
Scottish army there were altogether 56,000 men under arms; the English 
forces being commanded, as separate armies, by Essex, Waller, Manchester, 
and Fairfax.? 


In the west, the royal forces under Hopton had advanced as far as Arundel. 
Waller, who had about ten thousand men, was at Farnham, whence 
marching by night he surprised and cut to pieces a royal regiment at Alton, 
and then reduced Arundel (Jan. 6). The king having sent his general, the 
earl of Brentford, to reinforce Hopton, the two armies, about equal in 
number, engaged at Alresford (Mar, 29); the royalists were defeated with 
the loss of five hundred men, and Waller then took and plundered 
Winchester. Newark-upon-Trent, one of the strongest holds of the royalists, 
had been for some time besieged by the parliamentary forces. Prince 
Rupert, who was in Cheshire, having drawn together a good body of horse, 
prepared to relieve it. He marched with his usual rapidity, and came so 
unexpectedly on the besiegers (Mar. 22), that after a brief resistance they 
were glad to be allowed to depart, leaving their arms, ordnance, and 
ammunition. Lord Fairfax, being joined by his son Sir Thomas, engaged 


(April 1 1 ) at Selby, Colonel Bellasis, who commanded the royalists in 
Yorkshire, and routed him; Newcastle, who was at Durham, immediately 
fell back to York, where he was besieged by the Scots and the troops of 
Fairfax, to whose aid, some time after (June 8), came the troops of the 
eastern counties (fourteen thousand in number) under Lord Kimbolton, now 
earl of Manchester, and his lieutenant-general, Oliver Cromwell. Essex and 
Waller wei-e at this time both gradually approaching Oxford with the 
intention of confining the king’s foi-ces (o that city.’< 


The (\ue(;n, who was in a situation that made the thought of remaining in 
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ii city exposed to siege very irksome, determined to go to a place of greater 
safety. She went to Exeter in April, and never saw Charles again. He 
remained shut up in Oxford. Its walls were surrounded by lines of defence; 
but the blockading forces had become so strong that resistance appeared to 
be hopeless. On the night of the 3rd of June the king secretly left the city 
and passed safely between the two hostile armies. There had been jealousies 
and disagreements between Essex and Waller. The committee of the two 
kingdoms had assigned to Waller the command of the army of the west, in 
the event of the separation of the two armies. Essex, supported by the 
council of war, resolved to march to the west himself. He was directed by 
the committee to retrace his steps, and go in pursuit of the king. Essex 
replied to the committee that their orders were opposed to military 
disciphne; and he marched on. Waller, meanwhile, had gone in pursuit of 
the king into Wor-cestershire. Charles suddenly returned to Oxford; and 
then, defeated Waller who had hastened back to encounter him at Cropredy 
Bridge, near Banbury. Essex was before the walls of Exeter, in which city 
the queen had given birth to a princess. The king hastened to the west. He 
was strong enough to meet either of the parliamentary armies, thus 
separated. 


Meanwhile the north of England became the scene of the most momentous 
conflict that distracted England had yet beheld. The dashing enterprise of 
Rupert in the relief of Lathom House, so bravely held by Charlotte de la 
Tremouille, countess of Derby, became of small importance amidst the 
greater event that was to follow in the north. The moated house of the 
Stanleys had been defended by the heroic countess for eighteen weeks 
against a detachment of the army of Fairfax. Their artillery could produce 


little impression upon the thick walls and lofty towers; and the demand to 
submit herself, her children and followers to the mercy of parliament, 
produced from the lady, immortalised by history and romance, the reply, 
that ” the mercies of the wicked are cruel.” Rupert hung the walls of 
Lathom House with the parliamentary banners which he had captured in a 
fierce battle at Bolton; and he went on towards York to a fiercer strife and a 
perilous defeat. The combined English and Scottish armies were besieging 
York. Rujiert received a letter from the king, containing these words: “I 
command and conjure you, by tlie dill}’ and the affection which T know 
you boar mo, that all now enterprises laid aside, you immodialoly march, 
according (o your first intention, with all your force to the relief of York.” 
Ho did maicli. Marston Moor saw the result. 


Prince Rupert 


(1619-1682) 
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As Rupert advanced towards York with twenty thousand men, the allied 
English and Scots retired. Their councils were not unanimous. Some were 
for fighting, some for retreating, and at length they moved to Tadcaster. 
Rupert entered York with two thousand cavalry. The earl of Newcastle was 
in command there. He counselled a prudent delay. The impetuous Rupert 
said he had the orders of the king for his guidance, and he was resolved to 
fight. Newcastle was indignant with the prince but he left him to his own 
course. On the 2nd of July, having rested two days in and near York and 
enabled the city to be newly provisioned, the royalist army went forth to 
fight. They met their enemy on Marston ]|\Ioor. The two armies looked upon 
each other for two hours, with scarcely a cannon-shot fired. Newcastle 
asked Rupert what office he was to take. He replied that the earl might 
repose, for he did not intend to begin the action till the morrow. Newcastle 
went to his carriage, and left the prince to his supremacy. 


The sun was in the west on the July evening when the battle began. “ The 
sun had scarcely set when the battle was finished; and there were four 
thousand one hundred and fifty bodies lying dead on that plain. The issue 
would have been more than doubtful, but for Cromwell, who for the first 
time had headed his Ironsides in a great pitched battle. The right wing of the 
parliamentary army was scattered. Rupert was chasing and slaying the 
Scottish cavalry. The centre of each army, each centre composed of infantry, 
were fighting with the sturdy resolution of Englishmen, whatever be the 
quarrel. The charges of Fairfax and Cromwell decided the day. The flight of 


the Scottish horse proclaimed that the victory of the cavaliers was complete 
; and a messenger who reached Oxford from Newark announced such news 
to the enraptured courtiers as made the gothic pinnacles red with bonfires. 
In another day or two the terrible truth was known. 


The victory of the parliamentary armies was so complete, that the earl of 
Newcastle had left York, and had embarked at Scarborough for the 
continent. [He said he could not bear the laughter of the court.] Rupert 
marched away also, with the wreck of his army, to Chester. Each had 
announced his determination to the other, as they gloomily entered York on 
the night of the battle. Fifteen hundred prisoners, all the artillery, more than 
a hundred banners, remained with the victors. And the men who had 
achieved this success were the despised Puritans; those who had been a 
laughing-stock for half a century. ” We had all the evidence,” writes 
Cromwell to his brother-in- law. Colonel Valentine Walton, ” of an absolute 
victory obtained by the Lord’s blessing upon the godly party principally. We 
never charged but we routed the enemy. The left wing, which I commanded, 
being our own horse, saving 


[‘ “Of this battle, the bloodiest of the whole war, I must leave the reader to 
imagine it in general the most enormous hurly-burly of fire and smoke, and 
steel-flashings, and death-tumult, ever seen in those regions : the end of 
which, about ten at night, was, ‘ Four thousand one hundred and fifty 
bodies to be buried, and total ruin to the king’s affairs in those northern 
parts.’ The armies were not completely drawn up till after five in the 
evening ; there was a ditch between them ; they stood facing one another, 
motionless, except the exchange of a few cannon-sliots, for an hour and 
half. Newcastle thought there would be no fighting till the morrow, and had 
retired to his carriage for the night. There is some shadow of surmise that 
the stray cannon-shot, which proved fatal to Oliver’s nephew, did also, 
rouse Oliver’s humour to the charging point, bring on the general battle. ‘ 
The Prince of Plunderers,’ invincible hitherto, here first tasted the steel of 
Oliver’s Ironsides, and did not in the least like it. ‘ The Scots delivered their 
fire with such constancy and swiftness, it was as if the whole air had be- 
come an element of fire,’ in the ancient summer gloaming there.” — 
Carlyle.*] 


9999 


[* According to Gardiner” Rupert and Newcastle were decidedly 
outnumbered by the parliamentary troops. | 
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a few Scots in our rear, beat all the prince’s horse. God made them as 
stubble to our swords.” 


The queen, sinking under a serious illness, unable to call back the high 
spirit which had made her so determined in her councils and her actions, 
now fled to France. Essex was approaching with his army towards Exeter. 
She asked a safe conduct from him to go to Bath or Bristol. He offered to 
wait upon her himself to London ; ^ but he could not obey her desire to go 
to any other place without directions from the parliament. On the 9th of 
July she wrote a letter from Truro to bid her husband adieu. ” I am 
hazarding my life that I may not incommode our affairs.” She embarked 
from Falmouth on the 14th, and landed at Brest. 


Soon after her departure the king’s arms had a considerable success over 
Lord Essex at Lostwithiel, in Cornwall. The parliamentary party were in 
alarm. The army was indeed in a sad condition. Essex wrote in vain for 
assistance; in vain urged a diversion, to take off the pressure of the royalist 
army by which he was surrounded. By the latter end of August he was 
encompassed by the royalists. The greater part of his army desired to 
capitulate, though his cavalry had succeeded in passing the enemy’s posts. 
Essex hastily left the camp to avoid that humiliation, leaving Skippon in 
command. The old campaigner proposed to his officers to follow the 
example of the cavalry, at all risks. But Charles offered honourable terms of 
capitulation, only requiring the surrender of the artillery, arms, and 
ammunition. 


The army of Essex returned as fugitives to London, or dispersed through the 
country. He wrote from Plymouth an account of ” the greatest blow that 
ever befel our party.” His fidelity to the cause he had adopted not only 


expedition, wishing by my caution to preserve you at least as long as I shall 
live. I esteem you as my only son ; for your brother, on account of his 
infirmity, is in a manner lost to me.” 


” Having had such a vision,” returned Atys to his father, ” I can easily 
forgive your anxiety concerning me ; but as you apparently misconceive the 
matter, suffer me to explain what seems to have escaped you. The vision, as 
you affirm, intimated that my death should be occasioned by the point of a 
spear ; but what arms or spear has a wild boar, that you should dread ? If, 
indeed, it had been told you that I was to perish by a tusk, or something of a 
similar nature, your conduct would have been strictly proper ; but as 
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a spear’s point is the object of your alarm, and we are not going to contend 
with men, I hope for your permission to join this party.” 


” Son,” answered Croesus, ” your reasoning, concerning my dream, has 
induced me to alter my opinion, and I permit you to go to this chase.” 


saved him from reproach, but the parliament hastened to give him a new 
mark of their confidence. The king was resolved to march to London from 
the west. Montrose was in arms in Scotland, and had gained two battles. 
The time for a great blow was thought to have arrived. Three armies under 
Essex, Manchester, and Waller were called out for the defence of the 
capital. 


Essex, though retaining his authority, did not join the troops which fought 
the second battle of Newbury on the 27th of October. Manchester was there 
in command. This battle was hotly contested without any decisive results. 
The king withdrew to Oxford, renewing his project of advancing to London. 
The serious differences between the Presbyterians and the Independents 
were brought to an issue by this second battle of Newbury. There were no 
rejoicings in the city that the king had been checked in his approach. There 
was gloom and dissatisfaction amongst the people, which was evidently 
encouraged by men of bolder resolves than those who had the conduct of 
military affairs.fl’ 


After the battle of Newbury, when the king retired, Waller’s cavalry pursued 
until a twice repeated order from Manchester brought him up. Waller and 
Cromwell begged Manchester to bring up his infantry, but he felt the risk 
too great. He preferred to pause and capture Donnington Castle. The attack 
was repulsed and shortly after the king relieved the castle, and got away 
safely again. This weak conclusion due to Manchester’s hesitating policy 
embittered Cromwell against him.o 


[‘The queen, who had lain-in on the 16th of June, sent about the end of the 
month to Essex for a safe conduct to go to Bath for her health. He rephed 
that he could not without the direction of parliament, but that he would not 
only give her a safe conduct, but accompany her himself to London — 
where she was impeached ! ” It is painful,” siiys (Jodwin- “to see the 
effect of civil broils as displayed in such instances as tills ; and we cannot 
but wonder at this style of reply from a commander so noted for good- 
breeding and a generous disposition as Essex, in which the brutality of the 
thought is only exceeded by the ironical language in which it was 
conveyed.” — Keightley.”] 
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There was nothing in which the sufferings caused by a state of revohition 
were more evident than in the finances, and the parliament went, in this 
respect, far bcyontl everytliing that tlie king had formerly ventured. 
Clarendon/ therefore exclaims, “Before the war, two subsidies, £150,000, 
were said to be an enormous sum; now t’l, 742,936 have been imposed.” So 
early as November, 1642, the parliament demanded a payment of the 
twentieth part of the value of estates. The persons appointed to levy this tax 
were authorised by the law to value, to break open chests and trunks, to take 
away and sell, to imprison those who refused i)ayment so long as they 
thought proper, and remove their families from London and vicinity. 
However, as notwithstanding such rigorous measures, this mode of direct 
taxation did not produce enough, heavy taxes on consumption were 
imposed in May 1643, and gradually extended and augmented on beer, 
wine, brandy, cider, tobacco, sugar, meat, salt, saffron, starch, alum, hops, 
drugs, paper, leather, glass, silks, etc. At the same time interest at eight per 
cent, was given upon loans, the estates of many Catholics and bishops were 
sold, and the property of all clergymen who ojjposed the new laws of the 
church was sequestrated. Lastly, every one* who had directly or indirectly 
assisted the royalists, carried on their business for them, received them into 
their houses, or gone to theirs, was branded with the name of delinquent, 
and by way of punishment compelled to pay the value of two years of his 
income. 


Several pamphlets in favor of the king, did not fail to produce an effect, so 
that the parliament, finding that the libei’ty of the press was 
disadvantageous to it, passed laws instituting a rigid censorship, caused 
warehouses to be searched, presses to be broken to pieces, printers, sellers, 
and bookbinders to be imprisoned. Li a similar manner, Montagu was 
expelled from the house of commons, and imprisoned, because he would 
not take an oath to live and die with the earl of Essex; for it appeared to the 
house (according to the journals) to be a great crime that a member would 
not be guided by the declarations of others, but by his own judgment, 
whereby it was assumed that the conviction of everybody must agree with 


that of the parliament. This, however, was so far from being the case, that 
many secret associations against it, for instance, that of Waller, were 
discovered, which led to punishments and new oaths. Nay, the two 
Hothams, father and son, who had before so greatly insulted the king, had 
been induced, by repentance or ambition, to enter into negotiations with 
him, as we have seen, for which they had been arrested, and, in the sequel, 
were executed.2/ 


THE SELF-DEN YING ORDINANCE AND THE NEW MODEL 


The late successes of the king were attributed to the want of harmony 
among the parliamentary generals. Waller had been from the first a rival of 
Essex, and Manchester and Cromwell, his second in command, had 
opposite views and feelings. The religious differences of Presbyterian and 
Independent had now extended to the army also; Cromwell was at the head 
of the latter party, Manchester and Waller belonged to the former, while 
Essex preferred the Episcopalian church, |\‘urther, both he and Manchester 
wished to preserve the constitution in the state, while Cromwell desired a 
I’epublic. It was therefore suspected, and not without reason, that neither of 
these nobk^nen 


* «Witli the fifth part of m\vbat was afterwards raised by taxation,” says 
Clarendon, “the kint’ and tbe state would liavo been saved.” 
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was inclined to weaken the king too much. The affair of Donnington Castle 
brought the parties who had been for some time menacing each other to 
issue. Cromwell, when called on in the house of commons to state what he 
knew of it, accused Manchester of an averseness to ending the war by the 
sword, and of thinking that the king was now low enough for a peace to be 
made. 


Next day Manchester took notice of this in the lords, and at his desire a day 
being fixed for the purpose, he gave his account of the Donnington affair, 
laying the chief blame on Cromwell. He also stated some speeches of 
Cromwell, proving him to be hostile to the peerage, and to the amity 
between England and Scotland; such as his saying that it would never be 
well with England till the earl of Manchester were plain Mr. Montagu, that 
the Scots had crossed the Tweed only to establish presbytery, and that in 
that cause he would as soon fight against them as the king. He added, that 
it was Cromwell’s design to form an army of sectaries who might dictate to 
both king and parliament. The commons appointed a committee to inquire 
if this accusation of one of their members in the other house were not a 
breach of privilege. Meantime some of the Presbyterian party and the 
Scottish commissioners met at Essex House, and sending for the two 
lawyers Whitelocke and Maynard, took their opinion on the subject of 
accusing Cromwell as an incendiary between the two nations. The lawyers, 
however, being of opinion that the evidence was not sufficient, the plan was 
abandoned. 


On the 9th of December the commons resolved themselves into a 
committee to consider the condition of the kingdom with regard to the war. 
After a long silence Cromwell rose and recommended that instead of an 
inquiry they should devise some general remedy of the evils. The next 
speaker said that the fault lay in the commands being divided. A third 
proposed that no member of either house should hold any civil or military 
command during the war. This was supported by Vane and opposed by 
Whitelocke, Holies, and others. An ordinance to this effect, however, 
passed the commons (21st), a vain attempt having been made to have the 
earl of Essex excepted.’ In the lords it met with much opposition; for, as 
they justly objected, it would exclude their entire order from all offices of 
trust and honour. They accordingly rejected it (Jan. 


13, 1645). 


Another project which was going on at the same time, was the ” new model 
” of the army. On the 21st the names of the principal officers of it were put 
to the vote in the commons. Sir Thomas Fairfax was named commander-in- 


chief, Skippon major-general; twenty-four colonels were appointed, but 
nothing was said as to the post of lieutenant-general. The lords passed the 
ordinance ^ for the new model (Feb. 15) ; and an ordinance similar to the 
one they had rejected, but only requiring members to lay down the offices 
which they held, and being silent as to their reappointment, was sent up to 
them. This “Self-Denying Ordinance” was passed on the 3rd of April, 
Essex, Manchester and Denbigh having laid down their commands the day 
before.” While one party extolled this law as highly necessary and wise, as 
a most noble action, nay, as an unexampled and wonderful event, a second 
party declared that it was the most rash, dangerous, and unjust resolution 
that any parliament had ever passed. 


RELIGIOUS BICiIOTHIES AND LAUD’s EXECUTION (\Mr> A. D.) 


As by Charles’ giving up the right to dissolve it, all (he power must fall into 
its liands, the parliament by the Self-Denying Ordinance* in liuth sacri- 


[‘ The word “ordinance” thougli it had been used in mediaeval times of a 
royal edict witbout parliamentary assent, was now employed for a 
parliamentary act without royal assent.] 
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ficed itself, and created in the army a power which would be the greater and 
more independent, because Fairfax and Cromwell obtained the right of 
directing the levies of recruits, and of appointing all the officers, even the 
colonels. For the confirmation of everything done by them, which the 
parliament had reserved to itself, soon became a mere formality. This 
remarkable turn and change, with respect to the temporal power and 
predominance, cannot be fully comprehended till we examine the course of 
ecclesiastical and religious affairs. The Enghsh revolution differs from most 
others, and is doubly interesting and instructive, from the circumstance that 
it is by no means external force which excites, impels, and decides ; but that 
thoughts everywhere manifest themselves, and all has a reference to ideas, 


and this not merely in the temporal matters of state and policy, but also in 
spiritual affairs of doctrine and church dicipline. Thus, we find almost all 
possible gradations, from ultra royalists and ultra Catholics, to unbridled 
anarchists and believers in the millennium; and each of these gradations (so 
blind are vanity and arrogance) was considered by its advocates as 
absolutely true, of eternal duration, while they rejected and condemned 
whatever differed from it in however trifling a degree. They did not see, 
they did not even presage, that as the rapid revolution of things drove them 
from the lowest depression to the greatest elevation, from oppression to 
power, they must incessantly culminate and sink again. 


The struggle between Catholics and Protestants in general appeared to both 
parties to be long since ended in theory, and the use of violence towards 
those who persevered in wilful blindness was not only permitted, but 
justified. Nay, setting aside all other reasons, toleration was impossible, 
because the party which granted it, while the other refused, would always 
have the disadvantage. The contest against the Catholics was followed by 
that against the Episcopal constitution. Without regard to the above 
mentioned equivocal expression in the treaty with the Scotch, it was 
rejected in October, 1643, and everything determined according to the 
opinions of the Puritanical majority of the house of commons. Accordingly, 
a law was passed that all paintings, statues, stone altars, lattice work, 
chandeliers, fonts, crosses, cha-lices, organs, ornamental floors and 
windows, should be removed from the churches. Naturally enough, the 
populace went beyond the directions of the violent legislators, and an 
indiscriminate destruction of images succeeded, in which, especially the 
tombs of bishops and kings, nay, all historical monuments placed in the 
sanctuaries of religion, were treated as worthy of destruction. The beards, 
noses, fingers, and arms of the statues were broken off, crowns torn away, 
organs demolished and the pipes melted into bullets, windows broken, 
inscriptions effaced, and ornamented pavements pulled up. 


The parliament, though informed of these proceedings, confirmed, on the 
9th of May, 1644, the former law, and merely added that no monument of a 
king, prince, or nobleman should be destroyed, unless he had passed for a 
saint. In order to root out every particle of foreign superstition, the 
pretended purifiers of religion ran into a Mohammedan hatred of art, and an 


ignorant incredible abhorrence of what was holy and consecrated. Besides 
this, all the theatres were closed, the Book of Sports treating of amusements 
permitted on Sunday was burnt by the hangman, all travelling on that day 
declared to be impious, and the figure of the cross no longer tolerated, even 
in the signs of public houses. The sermons often lasted from nine o’clock in 
the morning till four in the afternoon, or far longer than the human mind is 
capable of forming an uninterrupted series of thought, or of receiving it, so 
that we need not doubt the correctness of the observation that these 
discourses were often absurd and always tiresome; and as every extreme 
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duces its contrary, we find, with this intolerant austerity, the most 
scandalous excesses committed by the image-I/reakers in consecrated 
places. 


Meantime the parliament had, as we have seen, solemnly sworn to the 
covenant, at Westminster, on the 25th of September, 1643, and required the 
same oath from every person in office, and every clergyman in the 
kingdom. Collier 2 is perhaps right when he affirms that the Presbyterians 
expelled far more at this time than the Papists had done under Mary, and the 
bishops under Elizabeth. All this was, of course, recommended and 
approved from the pulpit. Thus, Stephen Marshall said in a sermon, ” What 
soldier’s heart is not appalled at the thought of piercing little children in a 
conquered city or of holding them up by the legs and dashing their heads 
against the wall. But if this work is done to avenge God’s church (the 
Presbyterians) upon Babylon (the Church of England), happy is he that 
taketh the little ones and dasheth them against the stones.” This increased 
intolerance was manifested towards no individual with more violence than 
Archbishop Laud, who had been imprisoned for three years, and was almost 
forgotten. ” Poor Canterbury,” so Baillie,/“\ the Scotch clergyman, writes, 
”is so contemptible that nobody thinks of him; he was only a ring in 
Strafford’s ear.” Yet, chiefly to please the Scotch, the proceedings against 
the old bishop were now resumed by the parliament, and very unjustly 
placed under the direction of his old adversary Prynne. His enemies now 
possessed the power (as he formerly had), and took care to exercise it. The 


main accusation, that he had attempted to overthrow the laws, religion, and 
the rights of parliament, was divided into numerous branches, which we 
have not space to detail. 


Laud defended himself with boldness, acuteness, and wit; nay, he spoke 
rather as an accuser, than submissively and asking favour. Though 
everything was represented in the most unfavourable light, the judges 
declared, on the 17th of December, 1644, that they could not find the 
archbishop guilty of treason, and left the decision to the house of lords. The 
latter communicated the difficulty that had arisen to the lower house, which 
answered : That there was in the first place, treason against the king, on 
which the inferior tribunals decide according to the law ; secondly, treason 
against the kingdom on which the parliament decided. However, as in the 
case of Strafford’s trial, the form of the proceeding was changed into a bill 
of attainder, which was passed on the 4th of January, 1645, by the house of 
lords; and with much difficulty his petition was acceded to that he might not 
be hanged and quartered, but only beheaded. A pardon granted to the 
archbishop by the king, dated the 12th of April, 1643, was overruled and 
rejected. 


On the 10th of January, 1645, Laud ascended the scaffold, and 
acknowledged that he was a great sinner, but that he had never endeavoured 
to subvert the laws of the realm, or change the Protestant religion, and that 
he had not done anything deserving death, according to the laws of the 
kingdom. He thanked God for suffering him to die for his honour; prayed 
for the happiness of the king, the restoration of the church to truth, peace, 
and prosperity; for the parliament according to its ancient and just power; 
and that the unhappy and distracted nation might penitently cease from war 
and bloodshed, and enjoy its hereditary rights and lawful liberties. “Now,” 
said he, “the blind lead the blind, and all will fall into the ditch. As others 
would not honour the images which the king set up, I will not worship the 
vain phantoms which the people invent, nor will I abandon the temple and 
the truth of God to follow the bleating of Jeroboam’s calves in Dan and 
Bethel. I am no enemy to parliaments, and acknowledge their utility; but 
corrwplio optimi est pessima. For my part, I freely forgive everybody.” 
Laud submitted to the fatal 
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stroke with courage and composure. Iinnicdiatcly before him, was 
executed Hotham, wlio luul first accused Laud in ])arlianient. 


The trial and tlie condenniation of Laud are much less to be excused than 
that of the dangerous and powerful Lord Strafford; for the single points laid 
to his charge appear to be mere trifles, and the vague reproach of 
overthrowing the constitution, in church and state, he might have flung back 
with double force upon his accusers. They, besides, never attended the 
proceedings and 


examination of the witnesses, but deciding in the lower house entirely after 
the representations of their counsel; and of the lords, there were never more 
than fourteen present at the trial; and at the passing of the sentence only 
twelve, or, as others say, only seven. Except the speaker, not a single 
member had attended the trial from the beginning to the end. That an old 
man, seventy-two years of age, who was wholly powerless, was brought to 
the scaffold, after the overthrow of the Episcopal system, and four years’ 
imprisonment, with the violation of so many legal forms, and without any 
motives of political necessity, was a proof of the blind passion of the 
pretended defenders of liberty, justice, and law. They could not, or would 
not see, what disgrace they prepared for their own reputation, and what 
honour for the archbishop, by thus raising him to the dignity of a martyr. 


Loud complaints of this and other despotic acts being made, the parliament, 
following the course which it had blamed in its opponents, again made the 
censorship of the press more severe ; but was not able thereby to restrain its 
excesses, much less to repress arbitrary proceedings of another kind. 


Croesus Loses His Son 


The king then sent for Adrastus the Phrygian, whom, on his appearing, he 
thus addressed : ” I do not mean to remind you of your former calamities ; 
but you must have in memory that I expiated you in your distress, took you 
into my family, and supplied all your necessities. I have now, therefore, to 
solicit that return of kindness which my conduct claims. In this proposed 
hunting excursion, you must be the guardian of my son : preserve him on 
the way from any secret treachery, which may threaten your com-mon 
security. It is consistent that you should go where bravery may be 
distinguished, and reputation gained; valour has been the distinction of your 
family, and with personal vigour has descended to yourself.” 


” At 3’our request, O king,” replied Adrastus, ” I shall comply with what I 
should otherwise have refused. It becomes not a man like myself, oppressed 
by so great a calamity, to appear among my more fortunate 


idei’ 


have never wished, and I have frequently avoided it. My gratitude, in the 
present instance, impels me to obey your commands. I will therefore engage 
to accompany and guard your son, and promise, as far as my care can avail, 
to restore him to you safe.” 


Immediately a band of youths were selected, the dogs of chase prepared, 
and the train departed. Arriving in the vicinity of Olympus, they sought the 
beast ; and having found his haunt, they surrounded it in a body, and 
attacked him with their spears. It so happened, that the stranger Adrastus, 
who had been purified for murder, directing a blow at the boar, missed his 
aim, and killed the son of Croesus. Thus he was destroyed by the point of a 
spear, and the vision proved to be prophetic. A messenger immediately 
hastened to Sardis, informing Croesus of the event which occasioned the 
death of his son. 


THE WARRING CREEDS AND INTOLERANCE 


On the 4th of January, 1645, a few days before the execution of Laud, it had 
been resolved by the assembly of divines (in session since July 1, 1643) that 
the book of common prayer should be laid aside; the form of divine worship 
hitherto observed should be [ibolished; and a new directory, which had been 
framed by the assembly of divines, a creed, a catechism, and a scheme of a 
Presbyterian constitution of the church, were drawn up. In the creed all was 
on strict Calvinistic principles, and peculiar stress was laid on the doctrine 
of predestination. It was left to a future general assembly to decide a 
question which was stated to be of the highest importance, namely, whether 
there had been at Ephesus a classical presbytery, and in Jerusalem a simple 
congregation. Many of the old forms and arrangements, such as crosses, 
altars, and confessions of the sick, were abolished. “Nobody shall 
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write or preach against the new ordinances; lie who shall in future use the 
old common prayer book either in the church or in public places, nay, even 
in his own house and family, shall pay for the first offence £5, for the 
second £10, and for the third be imprisoned for a year, and not allowed to 
give bail. The church having the right of the keys, may, through its priests, 
classes, and synods, censure, remove, depose, and excommunicate.” 


In this manner the Presbyterians had, in their opinion, obtained a complete 
victory; but, at the very moment when they were rejoicing at it and 
proclaimed it aloud, the real power, as usually happens in revolutions, had 


already passed into other hands. So long as the only question was a contest 
against the Papists and Episcopalians, there appeared to be scarcely any 
difference among the assailants, and this contributed to their victory. Now, 
however, that the Puritans wdshed to enforce their principles with the same 
partiality as those whom they had overcome had done before, many really 
liberal-minded men resisted this practical tyranny and w^re equally ready in 
adducing theoretical arguments in support of their assertions. Irritated b}? 
the unconditional claims of the Puritans, and excluded from all toleration, 
the Independents now opposed them, and affirmed that it was quite the 
same thing whether Christendom was tyrannised over by a pope, twenty 
bishops, or a thousand priests; and thus an external union and slavish 
subordination was not only necessary in spiritual Christianity, but was also 
contrary to Christian libert}’; that every Christian congregation was in itself 
a complete perfect church, which was, immediately and independently of 
other churches, under Christ, by which, however, the idea of a universal 
Christian church, in a truly spiritual sense w^as not abolished ; only it was 
maintained that no ecclesiastical constitution was absolutely of divine 
institution. 


The Independents gave to every male communicant the right of voting in all 
ecclesiastical affairs or in determining points of doctrine, and in the 
appointment and removal of clergymen. The Erastians ^ rejected all church 
government whatever, and assigned only to the state the superintendence 
of all religious communities, merely however with regard to public safety 
and order. Lastly, appeared the Levellers, at the farthest extreme of the 
course we have pointed out : since they did not, like the Presbyterians, stop 
at the independence of a national church with a connected organisation; or, 
like the Independents, at that of the several congregations; but claimed for 
every individual an absolute right of self-government in religious matters, 
without denying that a similarity of sentiments might lead to a natural 
union. 


In connection with these religious views, political actions were developed ; 
and if the Episcopalians generally promoted unlimited monarchy, and the 
Puritans an essential limitation of it, the Independents for the most part 
recommended, and endeavoured to obtain, a republican constitution; and 


the Levellers were in danger of rejecting civil as well as ecclesiastical 
authorit}’ and of running into pure anarchy. 


At that time the victorious Presbyterians considered themselves as the only 
true divine church, the only one agreeable to God, and stigmatised all 
persons who entertained different sentiments as damnable heretics. The 
latter, however they differed in other respects, agreed that such 
discrepancies are natural; that liberty of conscience is an inalienable right; 
and that it is the indispensable duty of every one to inquire and decide for 
himself in matters of rehgion. 


P A small party named from Thomas Erastus (Lieber), a German divine 
who died in 1583.] [a However, we are only half entitled to look on the 
Independents as necessarily republicans, for under other circumstances they 
were zealous adherents of the house of Hanover, | 
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It was and is of little importance what the Independents themselves taught 
on any particular point, but that they maintained the idea of toleration, and 
church government, in a new and highly important maimer; nay, that they 
placed it at the head of their whole system. It is true that they contradicted 
themselves, inasmuch as they more or less excluded Romanists and 
Episcopalians from this toleration; this exception, however, was founded 
chiefly on the circumstance that these set up unlimited claims, and that 
political reasons had essential influence. It was only by degrees that 
Chillingworth, Hale, Locke, etc., freed the doctrine of the Independents 
from defects and exaggeration. Though the Independents were not able to 
get their views adopted in the assembly at Westminster, they met with much 
approbation among the people, and even in parliament. And thus the 
Presbyterians found that their apparently absolute victory availed them 
nothing, because the house of commons did not confirm their resolutions, 
and the people did not voluntarily adopt and carry them into effect. The 
heads of the Presbyterians, Holies, Long, Waller, etc., found themselves 


overpowered by the enthusiasm and worldly wisdom of their opponents, 
Cromwell, Vane, Whitelocke, Selden, Fiennes, St. John, Haslerig, and 
Martin; and the Self-Denying Ordinance was for the latter not merely a 
political but a theological victory, because above two-thirds of the officers 
and most of the soldiers in the newly-formed army were of the party of the 
Independents. 


In this divided opposition both parties needed a mediator or an ally. Hence 
the king acquired new importance, and he thought that the disunion of his 
adversaries would enable him to become master of them all ; though the 
events of the war had not led to any positive superiority but to misery of all 
kinds. Necessity and arrogance served equally as an occasion or pretext for 
acts of plunder and violence; whence an acute observer says, “The 
vexatious austerity of the Puritans was no less oppressive than the boastful 
licentiousness of many royalists.” The one party plundered in the name of 
God, the other in the name of the king. On both sides the people’s minds 
were agitated by the most powerful motives : liberty, religion, law, love of 
the king and of the country. No one dared to remain neutral ; though, as we 
have said, not merely the timid and selfish would willingly have withdrawn, 
but even the most noble-minded men scarcely knew what party to join, or 
how they should lead everything to a middle and moderate course. 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS AT UXBRIDGE (1645 A.D.) 


This deplorable state of things, and the position of the great religious and 
political parties in parliament and in the assembly at Westminster, had led, 
even before the passing of the Self-Denying Ordinance, to fresh attempts to 
negotiate a peace. On the 20th of November, 1644, four deputies from the 
house of commons, and two from the lords, repaired to Oxford, to submit to 
the king the conditions proposed by parliament. They received an answer, 
which they brought back to the parliament, at the end of November, Four 
lords, eight commoners, and four Scotchmen were commissioned to 
negotiate for peace, at Uxbridge, with the king’s commissioners. ?/ 


On the 30th of January the commissioners on both sides met at Uxbridge. 
The royalists were sixteen in number, those of the parliament twelve, 

together with four Scottish commissioners; both parties were attended by 
their divines. After the preliminaries had been arranged, they commenced 


with the subject of religion. The parliament insisted on the unqualified 
abolition of Episcopacy and the establishment of Presbytery : the king 
would not abandon the former, 
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Avhich he regarded as of divine institution; but he was willing to limit it, to 
reform abuses in it, and to grant indulgence to tender consciences in matters 
of ceremonies. This subject having been debated for three days to no 
purpose, they next passed to the militia. The parliament demanded that it 
should be entirely vested in them and in persons in whom they could 
confide. They relaxed so far as to demand it only for seven years, after 
which it should be settled by bill or agreement between the king and 
parliament. The king was willing to surrender it for three years, provided it 
then returned fully to the crown. With respect to Ireland, the parliament 
required the ” Cessation” to be declared null and void, and the conduct of 
the war and government of that country to be committed to them; the royal 
commissioners justified the king in making the Cessation, and asserted that 
he was in honour bound to maintain it. These matters were debated over 
and over till the 22nd of February, when the parliament having refused to 
prolong the treaty, the commissioners returned to Westminster and Oxford, 
and preparations were made for another appeal to the sword. 


This treaty, the inutility of which must have been apparent, had been 
entered into solely in compliance with the wishes of those on both sides 
who were weary of the evils of war and sincerely desirous of peace. Among 
these the king himself cannot be included, for he was determined to 
concede none of the points at issue, and his usual duplicity was displayed 
even in the commencement; for when he had been induced to style in his 
answer the two houses the parliament of England, he writes to the queen, ” 
If there had been but two besides myself of my opinion, I had not done it; 
and the argument that prevailed with me was, that the calling did no ways 
acknowledge them to be a parliament,” and he adds that it is so registered in 
the council book. He was besides negotiating for foreign aid, and treating 


for a peace and an army with the Irish rebels ; and he was so much elated by 
exaggerated accounts of the successes of Montrose in Scotland, that he was 
in full expectation of being shortly able to resume the plentitude of his 
despotism. 


In effect, when the situations and tempers of the parties are considered, it is 
manifest that there was no room for accommodation, that one or other must 
be subdued, and despotism of one kind or other be the result. 


THE VICTORIES OF MONTROSE IN SCOTLAND 


In the summer of the preceding year, the earls of Montrose and Antrim * 
had come to Oxford with tenders of their services to the crown. They were 
both inveterate enemies of Argyll, who had now the chief power in 
Scotland, and Montrose asserted that if Antrim could raise fifteen hundred 
or two thousand men in Ireland and land them in the Highlands, he himself 
would be able to join them with so many of the Highland clansmen, loj/al 
to the king and enemies of Argyll, as would make such a diversion, as 
would, if not recover the kingdom, at least oblige the Scottish army in 
England to return to its defence. The king listened to the proposal, and gave 
them the necessary commissions. Antrim forthwith passed over to Ireland, 
and raising about eighteen hundred men among his clan there, sent them 
over under his kinsman Sir Alister M’Donnel named Colkitto. 


Montrose having left Oxford with a good company, suddenly disappeared, 
and with only two attendants eluded the vigilance of both nations till he 


‘Randal M’Donnel earl of Antrim, an Irish Catholic nobleman, had married 
the widow of Buckingham, who was the daughter and lunress of the earl of 
Rutland. Her wealth gave him consideration ; but Clarendon/ describes him 
as a vain, weak man. 
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reached the foot of the Grampians, where he remained concealed till he 
heard of the landing of the Irish. He directed them to join him in Athol, 
where at their head he unfurled the royal standard, and summoned the clans 
to arms. They responded to his call ; he poured down on the Lowlands ; at 
Tippermuir (Sept. 1) he defeated the lord Elcho, and then entered and 
plundered the town of Perth. He then moved northwards; the bridge of Dee 
was defended by Lord Burleigh, but his men fled at the first shock, and the 
ferocious followers of Montrose entered Aberdeen pell-mell with them. The 
town was given up to pillage and massacre for four days. The Irish, we are 
told, displayed a thriftiness in their barbarity such as one might rather have 
looked for in the Scots, for they stripped their victuns naked before they 
murdered them, lest their clothes should be spoilt. 


The approach of Argyll with a superior force obliged Montrose to quit 
Aberdeen on the fifth day. He moved toward the Spey, and finding its 
opposite bank guarded he buried his ordnance in a morass, and went up the 
stream till he reached the forests of Strath Spey and the mountains of 
Badenoch. He then descended into Athol and Angus, still followed by 
Argyll, and suddenly crossing the Grampians, again moved northwards in 
hopes of rousing the Gordons to arms. At Fyvie Castle he was nearly 
surrounded, but after sustaining the repeated attacks of a superior force, he 
retired by night, and effected his retreat to Badenoch. Argyll, wearied out, 
as it was now far in the winter, returned to his castle of Inverary, where he 
deemed himself in perfect security. But the energetic and vindictive 
Montrose amidst the snows of December (13th), penetrated by passes only 
trodden by the herdsmen in summer into Argyllshire. The savage Irish, and 
no less savage clansmen, let all their fury loose on the devoted district; the 
inhabitants were massacred, the cattle driven off or destroyed, the houses 
and corn burnt. Argyll himself only escaped by putting to sea in an open 
boat. 


After seven weeks spent in the work of devastation, Montrose moved 
toward Inverness. Argyll, who had rallied the scattered Campbells, was now 
with three thousand men at Inverlochy, at the western extremity of the chain 
of Highland lakes. By a secret and circuitous route, Montrose returned and 


fell on his vanguard by night. The moon giving her light, the troops 
skirmished till day. In the morning (Feb. 2, 1645) the fight began: Argyll, in 
whose character there was little of chivalry, viewed from a boat in the lake 
the noble but unavailing struggles of his gallant Campbells, and the 
slaughter of one half of their number. Montrose, elate with his victory, 
wrote to the king promising soon to come to his aid with a gallant army; 
and this letter arriving during the treaty of Uxbridge, aided to prevent the 
sanguine monarch from complying with terms on which peace might have 
been effected. Montrose returned to the north; the Grants and Gordons 
joined him; he spread his ravages as before; Dundee was stormed and partly 
burnt (Apr. 4). But the approach of a superior force under Baillie and that 
soldier of fortune Hurry, now again against the king, obliged him to return 
to the mountains with some loss. Baillie then entered Athol, while Hurry 
moved northwards after Montrose, to whom he gave battle at Aldean, near 
Nairn, and was defeated with the loss of two thousand men. Baillie himself 
was soon after overthrown at AKord on the Don. 


THE NEW MODEL ARMY, AND NASEBY 


The English parliament had now completed their New Model. It consisted 
of six thousand horse divided into ten regiments, one thousand dragoons. 
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and fourteen thousand foot in twelve regiments of ten companies each. 
These regiments were composed of men from the old armies, chiefly those 
of a reU-gious cast and inclined to the party of the Independents. A more 
rigorous discipline was introduced than had hitherto prevailed, and thus was 
formed that noble army, which, actuated by a higher principle than the mere 
love of pay and plunder, never encountered a defeat, and has left its 
memory a subject of admiration to posterity. The king had given given the 
nominal command of his forces to the prince of Wales, but the real power to 
Prince Rupert as his lieutenant. He had also sent the prince to Bristol, 
ostensibly to command in the west, but really because, as he himself used to 


express it, ” he and his son were too great a prize to be ventured in one 
bottom.” 


Goring and Greenvil had separate commands in the west, and the license in 
which these profligate commanders indulged their men, and the atrocities 
committed by them, gave origin to a defensive association among the 
country-people in the counties of Wiltshire, Somerset, Dorset, and Devon, 
and a similar association appeared in Gloucester and Worcester. The object 
of these people, who were named, from their principal weapon, clubmen, 
was to preserve their property from the hands of both parties; and as the 
royalists were the greater plunderers, their hostility was chiefly directed 
against them. Many of the loyal gentry however countenanced them, in 
hopes of being able hereafter to render them serviceable to the royal cause. 
About a third of the kingdom still obeyed the king; his army was more 
numerous than the New Model, but it was scattered and divided ; its officers 
were at discord, and the men demoralised. He was, however, the first to take 
the field, and leaving Oxford (May 7) at the head of ten thousand men, of 
whom more than one half were cavalry, he proceeded to raise the siege of 
Chester. The enemy retired at the rumour of his approach.’ 


It was apprehended that Charles intended to join his army with the 
triumphant forces of JMontrose in Scotland; and the Scottish army in 
England, which was then advancing to the southeast, hastily fell back upon 
Westmore-land and Cumberland to guard the approaches to Carlisle and the 
western borders. But Charles, after his success at Chester, turned round to 
the southeast, and soon carried the important city of Leicester by assault. 
This movement revived all the apprehensions about the associated counties 
in the east; and Fairfax, abandoning the siege of Oxford, marched into 
Northamptonshire, where he arrived on the 7th of June. His friend 
Cromwell was then in the Isle of Ely, most actively organising the mihtia 
there. At this critical moment, Fairfax and a general council of war, which 
he had called, requested the house of commons to dispense again in 
Cromwell’s case with the Self-Denying Ordinance, and appoint him 
heutenant-general, that second post in the army, which in all probability had 
purposely been left vacant from the beginning for Master Oliver. The house, 
which must have known by this time that no man so entirely possessed the 
confidence of the cavalry and of a great part of the army, sent him down a 


conmiission as lieutenant-general for three months; and Cromwell joined 
Fairfax just in time to be present at that great battle which was to decide the 
important question, “what the liberties and laws of England, and what the 
king’s power and prerogative, should hereafter be.” 


The king, whose headquarters were at Davcntry, was amusing himself with 
field-sports, and his troops were foraging and plundering in all directions, 
when, on the 11th of June, old Sir Marmaduke Langdale brought him news 
of the unexpected approach of Fairfax. The royalist outposts were 
concentrated and strengthened; but, on the morning of the 12th, Fairfax beat 
them up at Borough Hill, and spread the alarm into the very lodgings of the 
king. The 
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parliamentarians, however, who were then very weak in cavah\v, (hd not 
think fit to venture any further attempt. On the moi’ning of tlu^ 131h, at 
about six o’clock, Fairfax called a council of war, and, in the midst of Ihoir 
debates, to the exceeding joy of the whole army, Lieutenant-(Jeneral 
Cromwell reached headquarters with a choice regiment of 600 horse raised 
by the associated counties of the east. Then all deliberation and hesitation 
were at an end, the drums beat, the trumpets sounded to horse, and the 
whole body of parliamentarians were drawn up under arms. 


On Saturday, June the 14th, by three o’clock in the morning, Fairfax put 
himself in march from Gilling to Naseby. At five o’clock he halted close to 
Naseby, and shortly after several bodies of his majesty’s horse showed 
themselves on the top of a hill in battle array. [At the very opening of the 
battle, Rossiter rode up with cavalry sufficient to raise the parliamentary 
army to nearly 14,000, almost twice the force of Charles who had 7,500.] 
The field-word of the royalists was ”God and Queen Mary!” that of the 
parliament, “God our strength!” The royalists began the battle, “marching 
up in good order, a swift march, with abundance of alacrity, gallantry, and 
resolution.” As in other battles, fortune at first seemed to flatter Charles, for 


Croesus, much as he was afflicted with his domestic loss, bore it the less 
patiently, because it was inflicted by him whom he had himself purified and 
protected. He broke into violent complaints at his misfortune, and invoked 
Jupiter, the deity of expiation, in attestation of the injury he had received. 
He invoked him also as the guardian of hospitality and friendship ; of 
hospitality, because, in receiving a stranger, he had received the murderer of 
his son ; of friendship, because the man whose aid he might have expected 
had proved his greatest enemy. 


Whilst his thoughts were thus occupied, the Lydians appeared with the body 
of his son; the homicide followed. He advanced towards Croesus, and, with 
extended hands, implored that he might suffer death upon the body of him 
whom he had slain. He recited his former calamities, to which was now to 
be added that he was the destroyer of the man who had expiated him ; he 
was consequently no longer fit to live. Croesus listened to him with 
attention ; and, although oppressed by his own paternal grief, he could not 
refuse his compassion to Adrastus, to whom he spake as follows : ” My 
friend, I am sufficiently revenged by your voluntary condemnation of 
yourself. You are not guilty of this event, for you did it without design. The 
offended deity, who warned me of the evil, has accomplished it.” Croesus, 
therefore, buried his son with the proper ceremonies ; but the unfortunate 
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descendant of Midas, who had killed his brother and his friend, retired at 
the dead of night to the place where Atys was buried, and, confessing 
himself to be the most miserable of mankind, slew himself on the tomb. 


the left wing of the parliament was worsted by the furious onslaught of 
Rupert. Ireton was wounded in the thigh with a pike, in the face with a 
halbert, and his horse being killed under him, he was made prisoner, and 
kept by the royalists during the greater part of the battle. Rupert, however, 
with his usual rashness, spurred on too far; the scattered foot rallied in his 
rear round their guns; and the broken horse of the left wing formed, closed, 
and rode up to support the centre and the right. Cromwell’s charge, though 
gallantly met by Sir Marmaduke Langdale, was brilliant and decisive: after 
firing at close charge and standing to it at the sword’s point, the left wing of 
the royalists was broken, and driven far beyond all the king’s foot. [Fairfax 
with his own hand killecl an ensign, and seized his colours. When the 
soldier to whose charge he committed them boasted of the deed as his own, 
Fairfax said, ” Let him retain that honour; I have to-day acquired enough 
beside.” 


There was terrible fighting after this : the unflinching Skippon was 
dangerously wounded, and Cromwell was several times in peril. But a 
tremendous charge, conducted by the parliamentarians from several points 
at once, completely broke up the last steady body of the king’s infantry. 
According to Clarendon, / Rupert’s cavalry thought they had acted their 
parts, and could never be brought to rally again in order, or to charge the 
enemy. They stood, with the rest, spiritless and inactive, till Cromwell and 
Fairfax were ready to charge them with horse and foot, and to ply them with 
their own artillery. Despair made Charles courageous, and, placing himself 
among them, he cried out, ” One charge more, and we recover the day ! ” 
but he could not prevail with them to stand the shock of horse, foot, and 
ordnance, and they presently fled in disorder, both fronts and reserves, hotly 
pursued by Cromwell’s horse, who took many prisoners. 


Charles left behind him on the field five thousand prisoners, including an 
immense number of officers of all ranks, besides many of his household 
servants.’\ There were also taken twelve brass pieces of ordnance, two 
mortar 


[‘ The worst fate was reserved for tlie unhappy women who followed the 
camp. About a hundred being of Irish birth, were knocked on the head 
without mercy. The faces of the . English harlots were gashed in order to 


render them forever hideous, and it is not improbable that some officers’ 
and soldiers’ wives shared the fate of their frailer sisters. Puritanism was 
intolerant of vice, and it had no ])ity for the sex on which its hideous burden 
falls most heavily.” — Gardiner.” Later parliament gave an order at 
Fairfax’s request that all the Irish prisoners should be put to death without 
mercy ; this seems not to have been entirely carried out. | 
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pieces, eight thousand stand of arms, forty barrels of powder, all the bag 
and baggage, the rich pillage which the royaHst soldiers had got just before 
at Leicester, above one hundred colours, the king’s baggage, several 
coaches, and his majesty’s private cabinet of papers and letters, which last 
were a means of sealing his doom. [The slain were one hundred killed in the 
battle and three hundred in the retreat.] With Cromwell’s horse thundering 
close in his rear, the king got into Leicester; but not judging it safe to 
remain there, he rode off to Hereford. At Hereford, Prince Rupert, before 
any decision was taken as to what the king should do next, left his uncle, 
and made haste to Bristol, that he might put that place into a condition to 
resist a powerful and victorious enemy, which he had reason to believe 
would in a short time appear before it. Meanwhile Fairfax marched with his 
victorious army to Leicester, which was soon surrendered to him, and, 
leaving a garrison there, he moved westward, that he might both pursue the 
king and raise the siege of Taunton. The day after the battle the lord-general 
sent Colonel John Fiennes and his regiment up to London with the prisoners 
and colours taken, and with a short letter to the speaker of the house of 
commons, wherein Fairfax humbly desired that the honour of this great, 
never-to-be-forgotten mercy might be given to God in an extraordinary day 
of thanksgiving. 


Cromwell, on the day of the battle, wrote to the parliament, averring that 

this was none other but the hand of God, and that to him alone belonged the 
glory. “The general,” continued Cromwell, “served you with all faithfulness 
and honour, and the best commendation I can give him is, that I dare say he 


attributes all to God, and would rather perish than assume to himself... . 
Honest men served you faithfully in this action. Sir, they are trusty; I 


beseach you in the name of God not to discourage them He that 


ventures his life for the liberty of his country, I wish he trust God for the 
liberty of his conscience, and you for the liberty he fights for.” [This 
sentence was expurged by the commons when they published the letter. ] 


THE king’s letters AND INSINCERITY 


But these letters were far inferior in interest to the epistles taken in the 
king’s cabinet, now publicly read in London at a common hall, before a 
great assembly of citizens and many members of both houses of parliament, 
where leave was given to as many as pleased or knew the king’s 
handwriting to peruse and examine them all, in order to refute the report of 
those who said that the letters were counterfeit. And shortly after, a 
selection from them was printed and published by command of parliament, 


“From the reading of these letters,” says May ,» “many discourses of the 
people arose. For in them appeared his transactions with the Irish rebels, 
and with the queen for assistance from France and the duke of Lorraine. 
Many good men were sorry that the king’s actions agreed no better with his 


words They were vexed also that the king was so nuich ruled by 


the will of his wife as to do everything by her prescript, and that peace, war, 
religion, and parliament should be at her disposal. It appeared, besides, out 
of those letters, with what mind the king treated with the parliament at 
Uxbridge, and what could be hoped for by that treaty.” The reading of these 
letters is generally considei-ed to have been as fatal to his cause as the field 
of Naseby where they were tak(>ii. The royalists themselves woro starlled 
by his contemptuous ingratitude; and men who had liitherlo inclined to 
loyalty began to lose all respect for his chai’aclcr. Im-ohi this time notiiing 
prosjiered with the king.cc 
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A frequent topic in these letters is a treaty with the duke of Lorraine for his 
army of ten thousand men, to aid the royal cause in England. Charles also 
writes to the queen (Mar. 5), “I give thee power to promise in my name, to 
whom thou thinkest most fit, that I will take away all the penal laws against 
the Roman Catholics in England as soon as God shall enable me to do it, so 
as by their means or in their favours I may have so powerful assistance as 
may deserve so great a favour, and enable me to do it.” Sir Kenelm Digby 
was at this time going to Rome to solicit aid from the pope, and the king 
had written to Ormonde (February 27), commanding him ”to conclude a 
peace with the Irish, whatever it cost; so that my Protestant subjects there 
may be secured, and my regal authority there be preserved”; he had even 
sent Glamorgan on his secret mission to Ireland. 


Each day brought tidings of losses. Leicester had surrendered when Fairfax 
appeared. He then marched to the relief of Taunton, whence Goring retired 
at his approach; but Fairfax brought him to action at Lamport in Somerset 
(July 10), and defeated him. Bridgewater, deemed impregnable, surrendered 
(23rd). Bath and Sherborne submitted. In the north, Scarborough, 
Pontefract, and Carlisle had yielded ; and the Scots, who had been engaged 
in the siege of this last, came and sat down before Hereford. The king, 
quitting Wales, hastened to Newark, and finding that the Scottish horse 
were in pursuit of him, he burst into and ravaged the eastern counties, and 
at length (August 28th) reached Oxford in safety. 


Here he was cheered with intelligence of another victory gained by 
Montrose. This indefatigable chief, having again issued from the mountains 
with a force of five thousand men, spread devastation over the country to 
the Forth. Baillie was advantageously posted at Kilsyth, near Stirling, and 
he wished to act on the defensive, but, like Pompey at Pharsalia, he was 
overruled by the committee of estates, and obliged to move from his strong 
position and prepare for battle. Ere his men were drawn up (August 15th) 


his horse were driven back on the foot, and the Irish and clansmen rushed 
on with wild yells and savage gestures. His troops broke and fled; they were 
pursued for the space of fourteen miles, and five thousand men, it is said, 
were slain. All Scotland was now open to Montrose. Glasgow and other 
towns submitted; the citizens of Edinburgh sent him their royalist 
jorisoners; the marquis of Douglas and other nobles joined him, and a 
parliament was summoned to meet at Glasgow. 


At this news, the Scottish horse under David Leslie, who were now (August 
26th) at Nottingham, hastened back to their own country; and the king 
leaving Oxford with five thousand men, came and raised the siege of 
Hereford. 


HEREFORDSniRK HEADQUARTERS OF PRTXCE 


Rupert before Battle of Ledbury 
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He was then proceeding to the relief of Bristol; but at Raglan Castle he 
learned to his utter dismay, that it had surrendered (September 10th), The 
king in his anger revoked his commission, and ordered him to quit the 
kingdom.” Prince Rupert had a garrison of only 1,500, and the town lay in a 
hollow. He surrendered after a furious assault had shown him that there was 
no hope of resistance.” Despising his majesty’s orders, Prince Rupert came 
to Belvoir Castle, ten miles short of Newark. Charles, greatly incensed, 
commanded him to stay where he was. But Rupert proceeded instantly to 
Newark, and Sir Richard Willis, who was governor of that place, and 
Gerrard, one of the king’s principal officers, heedless of the king’s 
commands, went out with an escort of 100 horse to meet the prince. 
Without being announced, and followed by a numerous retinue, all in arms, 
Rupert presented himself before his uncle, telling him that he was come to 
give an account of his surrender of Bristol, and to clear hunself from unjust 
imputations which had been cast upon him by his majesty and the lord 
Digby. 


Charles, greatly embarrassed, scarcely answered a syllable. Violent and 
indecent altercations ensued, not only between the king and his nephew, but 
also between his majesty and Sir Richard Willis, the governor. Most of the 
officers present took part with Willis, holding up his majesty’s chief adviser, 
Digby, as a traitor, and defying the fallen kingly power by an act of mutiny. 
Rupert and his brother. Prince Maurice, with Sir Richard Willis, and about 
200 horse, insolently turned their backs upon Newark and the king, and 
rode to Belvoir Castle, whence they sent one of their company to ask from 
the parliament “leave and passports to go beyond the seas.” The commons 
readily sent them the passes, but the two princes did not yet quit England. 
They were subsequently reconciled to their uncle, and shut up with him in 
Oxf ord.Ac 


King Charles now led his forces to the relief of Chester, which Colonel 
Jones was besieging. He was followed by the parliamentary general Pointz, 
who fell on his rear wAhile he was attacking Jones (23rd) ; and the king was 
obliged to retire in disorder with the loss of six hundred slain and one 
thousand prisoners. He hastened to Bridgenorth and thence to Newark 
(October 4th). Here he halted for the remainder of the month, when, finding 
that his enemies were increasing around it, and that the Scots were 
returning, he stole away in the night (November 3rd), with a party of five 
hundred horse, and contrived to reach Oxford on the second day, where he 
remained for the winter. 


The brilliant hopes excited by Montrose were now at an end; his highland 
followers had, after their usual manner, quitted him to go home to secure 
their plunder; and having stationed himself with the remainder at Philip- 
haugh, near Selkirk (September 13, 1645), in Ettrick Forest, he was 
suddenly fallen on by Leslie, and after doing all that was in man to avert 
defeat, he was totally routed, and forced to fly once more to the mountains.‘ 
Digby and Langdale, who were coming to join him with fifteen hundred 
English horse, after routing a party of the enemy at Doncaster, and being 
themselves defeated by Colonel Copley at Sherborne, reached Dumfries; 
but getting no account of Montrose, they disbanded their men and passed 
over to the Isle of Man, whence Digby proceeded to Dublin. 


[‘ Then ensued a butchery more horrible than any that had followed upon 
any of Montrose s victories. The wild clansmen of the north had contented 
themselves with taking vengeance upon men. The trained and disciplined 
soldiers of the Convenant slaughtered with hideous barbarity not only the 
male camp followers, but 300 Irish women, the wives of their slain or 
captured enemies, together with their infant children. According to a later 
tradition, four-score women and children, who had perhaps escaped from 
the general massacre, were thrown from a bridge near Linlithgow, to be 
drowned as English Protestants had been drowned at Portadown. — 
Gakdinee.”’ | 
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[1646 A.D.] THE MISSION OF GLAMORGAN IN IRELAND 


The negotiation with the duke of Lorraine was now at an end, and the king’s 
only hopes lay in Ireland, where he had been carrying on a mysterious 
treaty with the insurgents. His wish had been to convert the cessation into a 
permanent peace; the native Irish, headed by their clergy, would be content 
with nothing short of the establishment of their religion. To this Ormonde, 
as a Protestant, neither could nor would consent ; Charles then looked out 
for another agent, and such he found in Lord Herbert, eldest son of the 
marquis of Worcester, a Catholic, his personal friend, and romantically and 
devotedly loyal. Herbert, now created earl of Glamorgan, received in the 
month of January (1645) various instructions and commissions to treat with 
the Irish confederates, the king pledging himself to make good whatever he 
should conclude. They were sealed with the private signet and blanks left 
for the names of the pope and other princes, which he was to insert himself, 
*“to the end,” said Glamorgan, “the king might have a starting-hole to deny 
having given me such commissions, if excepted against by his own 
subjects; leaving me, as it were, at stake, who for his majesty’s sake, was 
willing to undergo it, trusting to his word alone.” 


Thus furnished, Glamorgan proceeded to Ireland (April 30th), where 
Rinuccini, a papal nuncio, was now expected, to whom, as well as to the 
pope, he had letters from the king. Having communicated his instructions to 
a certain extent to Ormonde, negotiations were entered into with the 
supreme council of the Irish at Kilkenny, to which town Glamorgan 
proceeded; and he there (August 25th) concluded a secret treaty, by which 
the Catholics were to enjoy the public exercise of their religion, and all the 
churches and their revenues which were not actually in the possession of 
the Protestant clergy; they in return, were to supply the king with a body of 
ten thousand armed men, and to devote two-thirds of the church revenues to 
his service, during the war. A public treaty was, meantime, going on with 
Ormonde, who scrupled on the subject of religion. But while he hesitated, 
the parliament got hold of the secret treaty; for the titular archbishop of 
Tuam, a martial prelate, happening to be killed in a skirmish between the 
Scots and Irish (October 17th), copies of all the documents were found in 
his carriage, and transmitted to London. 


Croesus Consults the Oracles 


The two years which succeeded the death of his son were passed by 
Croesus in extreme affliction. His grief was at length suspended by the 
increasing greatness of the Persian empire, as well as by that of Cyrus, son 
of Cambyses, who had deprived Astyages, son of Cyaxares, of his 
dominions. To restrain the power of Persia before it should become too 
great and too extensive, was the object of his solicitude. Listening to these 
suggestions, he determined to consult the different oracles of Greece, and 
also that of Libya ; and for this purpose he sent messengers to Delphi, the 
Phocian Abce, and to Dodona: he sent also to Amphiaraus, Trophonius, and 
the Milesian Branchidffi. The above-mentioned are the oracles which 
Crcesus consulted in Greece ; he sent also to the Libyan Ammon. His 
motive in these consultations was to form an idea of the truth of the oracles 
respectively, meaning afterwards to obtain from them a decisive opinion 
concerning an expedition against the Persians. 


He took this method of proving the truth of their different communications. 
He settled with his Lydian messengers, that each should consult the 
different oracles, on the hundredth day of their departure from Sardis, and 
respectively ask what Crijesus, the son of Alyattes, was doing : they were to 
write down and communicate to Crcesus the reply of each particular oracle. 
Of the oracular answers in general we have no account remaining ; but the 
Lydians had no sooner entered the temple of Delphi, and proposed their 
questions, than the Pythian answered thus, in heroic verse : 


I count the sand, I measure out the sea ; The silent and the dumb are heard 
by rae : E’en now the odours to my sense that rise, A tortoise boiling with a 
lamb supplies, Where brass below and brass above it lies. 


They wrote down the communication of the Pythian, and returned to Sardis. 
Of the answers which his other messengers brought on their return, Croesus 
found none which were satisfactory. But a fervour of gratitude and piety 
was excited in him, as soon as he was informed of the reply of the Pythian ; 
and he exclaimed, without reserve, that there was no true oracle but at 
Delphi, for this alone had explained his employment at the stipulated time. 
It seems that on the day appointed for his servants to consult the different 


When Ormonde got information of this, which was not till Christmas, he 
called a council, and it was determined, at the suggestion of Digby, to arrest 
Glamorgan for high-treason; and Digby wrote in very strong and indignant 
terms to the king. Charles, in a message to the parliament (January 29th, 
1646), solemnly disavowed Glamorgan’s proceedings, averring that he had 
only given him a commission to raise soldiers.’ To Ormonde, who had 
Glamorgan’s warrant now in his hands, the king wrote evasively, asserting 
that he had no recollection of it, and that if he did give such a warrant, it 
was with an understanding that it was not to be employed without the lord- 
lieutenant’s approbation. Glamorgan, of whose innocence there could be no 
doubt, was not long a prisoner. He hastened to Kilkenny to resume the 
treaty (January 22nd), and obtained an immediate aid of six thousand men; 
but while he was waiting for transports to carry them to the relief of 
Chester, he learned the fall of that city, and the total ruin of the royal cause 
in England. He therefore disbanded his army, but still remained in Ireland. 


After the surrender of Bristol the whole south and west of England were 


[‘Gardiner” thinks that Glamorgan undoubtedly did overstep liis 
instructions, tliougli Charles is not entirely blameless in disavowing his 
acts. ] 
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speedly reduced. While Fairfax was employed in the western counties 
Cromwell took Winchester (October 5th) and Basing House, the fortified 
mansion of the marquis of Winchester (14th); and in the north, Lathom 
House, which the intrepid countess of Derby ^ had defended for two years. 
Lord Scroop’s castle of Bolton, and other places surrendered. The new year 
opened with the taking of Dartmouth by Fairfax (January 18th), who then 
resumed the siege of Exeter. At Torrington (February 16th) he totally routed 
Lord Hopton and his Cornish troops. He followed him into Cornwall, where 
the people submitted at his approach, and by a treaty (March 14th) Hopton 
disbanded his army, and surrendered all his arms, stores, and ammunition. 


The prince of Wales had gone to Scilly, whence he soon after passed over to 
Jersey, and finally joined his mother at Paris. Penryn and other places 
surrendered, and the lord-general came back to Exeter, which at length was 
yielded on articles (April 13th). The whole west being now reduced, Fairfax 
led his army back to Newbury. 


Chester had surrendered early in February. Sir Jacob Astley, with a body of 
three thousand men whom he was leading to Oxford, was attacked (Mar. 
22) and totally defeated at Stow in the Wolds, on the borders of Gloucester- 
shire, by Colonel Morgan and Sir William Brereton. ”Now you have done 
your work and may go play, unless you fall out among yourselves,” said Sir 
Jacob to those who had macle him a prisoner. The king’s only hopes in fact 
lay in the divisions among his enemies; and had he known (which he never 
did know) how to act with judgment, he might have recovered a sufficient 
portion of his regal authority. The breach between the two religious parties 
was widening every day; the cordiality between the English parliament and 
their Scottish brethren was also on the wane. Charles intrigued with all 
these parties. ”I am not without hope,” he writes to Digby, “that I shall be 
able to draw either the Presbyterians or Independents to side with me for 
extirpating one or the other that I should be really king again.” He used 
Montreuil, the French envoy, as his agent in his dealings with the Scots. His 
great object was to get to London, where he had numerous adherents, and 
where the peace-party was now strong. For this purpose he was urgent for a 
personal treaty, but to this the parliament, suspecting his object, would only 
consent on condition of his giving a previous assent to bills which they 
were preparing; the three first of which were the same as those offered at 
Uxbridge. The commons even went so far as to pass a vote (Mar. 31, 1646), 
that if the king came within their lines, the militia of London should 
apprehend those who came with him or resorted to him, and “secure his 
person from danger,” i.e. confine him. They also ordered such as had borne 
arms against the parliament to quit London by the 6th of April. 


The king’s plan of playing the parties in parliament against one another was 
not a bad one if he had possessed skill to execute it. This will appear by the 
following view of that assemby. Until the end of the year 1645 the 
constitutional party had the preponderance. As a proof may be cited their 
vote on the 1st of December, in a debate on the proposition for })eace. It 


was as follows. That Fairfax should be made a baron and have 5000/. a year 
settled on him, and his father be made an earl : Cromwell, Waller, and 
Haslerig also to be barons, the two former with 2500/., the last with 2000/. a 
year; Northumberland, Essex, Warwick, and Pembroke to be dukes, and 
Salisbury and Manchester marquesses; Say, Roberts, Wharton, Willoughby 
of Parham, and Howard of Escrick to be earls; Holies, a viscount, and 
Stapleton and Sir 


* This heroic lady was a Frenchwoman, a daughter of the noble house of La 
Tremouille. 
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Henry Vane senior barons. As these were nearly all Presbyterians, this vote, 
though it speaks little for the disinterestedness of the parliament, proves the 
strength of that party and their attachment to the monarchic form of 
government. But when, in consequence of deaths and the secession or 
expulsion of the royalists, it was found that nearly two hundred seats were 
vacant, the Presbyterians were obliged to give way and issue writs for new 
elections, and the house in the beginning of the following year presented an 
altered appearance. The royalists alone being excluded and the Self- 
Denying Ordinance being now a dead letter, the officers of the army and 
others of the Independent party obtained seats; for, as Ludlow/ candidly 
confesses, honest men {i.e. his own party) in all parts did what they could 
to promote the elections of such as were most hearty for the 
accomplishment of our deliverance,” by which he means the establishment 
of a commonwealth. The parties now were more evenly balanced, though 
the preponderance was still on the Presbyterian side, and the royal name 
and authority if judiciously managed would have sufficed to incline the 
beam. 


THE KING SURRENDERS TO THE SCOTS (1646 A.D.) 


To resume the narrative : the parliamentary troops began to close in on 
Oxford, and the king must either resolve to sustain a siege and finally 
surrender himself a prisoner, or to fly from the town. He chose the latter, 
and on the night of the 27th of April, he quitted Oxford, having cut his hair 
and beard, and riding with a portmanteau behind him as the servant of his 
faithful follower Ashburnham; one Dr. Hudson, a loyal military clergyman 
who knew the country well, being their guide. They took the road to 
London. They passed through Uxbridge and Brentford, and thence turned to 
Harrow-on- the-Hill, where the king finally determined to give up all 
thoughts of London, and to follow his original design. He proceeded by St. 
Albans, and finding that his escape in the disguise of a servant was known, 
he assumed that of a clergyman. At length (30th) he came to Downham in 
Norfolk, where he remained while Hudson went to Montreuil at Newark, 
Montreuil had been for some time negotiating on the part of the king with 
the leaders of the Scottish army. The affair is involved in obscurity; but it 
would appear that the Scots had overreached the sanguine Frenchman, and 
led him to give the king hopes of what they never intended to perform. It 
was arranged that they should receive the monarch in their camp — a 
measure from which they proposed to themselves many advantages ; but at 
the same time they required it to be done in such a manner as not to 
implicate them with the English parliament. Their plan was to send a party 
of cavalry to Harborough, whither the king was to come, as it were, 
accidentally on his way to Scotland, and he was to command their 
attendance on him. This plan however had been given up, and Charles on 
arriving at that place had found none there to meet him. Montreuil, though 
he now distrusted the Scots, thought when Hudson came to him that the 
king’s only chance was to put himself into their hands. Charles therefore 
came (May 5) to Montreuil’s abode at Southwell, and after dinner the envoy 
took him to Kelham, Leven’s headquarters. Leven raised his hands in real 
or affected surprise; he and his officers showed the monarch the most 
marked attention; he assigned him Kelham House for his residence ; but 
when Charles, to try if he was free, gave the word to the guard, Leven said, 
”T am the older soldier, sir; your majesty had better leave that office to me.” 
They wrote off immediately to the parliament, saying that ” they were 
astonished at the providence of the king’s coming into their army, 
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which was so private that it was long ere they could find him there,” etc.; 
and the king having ordered Bellasis to surrender Newark to them, they set 
out (May 9) on their march homewards, for the commons had voted that the 
king’s person should be disposed of by both houses, and that he should be 
sent to Warwick castle. Poyntz, with a body of five thousand horse, was 
ordered to watch the Scottish army; but their march was so rapid that on the 
18th the houses had intelligence of their arrival at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Next 
day they voted that they ”had no further need of the army of their brethren 
the Scots in this kingdom,” and voted them 100,000/. ; half to be paid when 
they gave up Newcastle, Carlisle, and other places held by them; the other 
half when they had entered Scotland. 


At Newcastle the king was treated with suitable respect, but none of his 
friends were given access to him. As the establishment of presbytery was a 
sine qua non with the Scots, he undertook, unaided as he was, to discuss the 
matter with their great champion Henderson. From the general insincerity 
of his character it was thought at the time that Charles was not in earnest in 
his maintenance of Episcopacy, but his sincerity in this matter is now 
beyond question. He had consented to its abolition in Scotland, but it was 
with a secret design of restoring it when he should have the power. He had 
in a similar manner, as we have seen, agreed to the abolition of 
Protestantism in Ireland; and as his attachment to the Protestant faith cannot 
be questioned we fear he meant to deceive the Catholics also. Yet at this 
very time he wished to throw himself into their hands. In a letter to 
Glamorgan (July 20) he says, “Tell the nuncio, that if once I can come into 
his and your hands, which ought to be extremely wished for by you both, as 
well for the sake of England as Ireland, since all the rest as I see despise 
me, I will do it.” He also, while at Newcastle, meditated an escape by sea, 
but whether he intended to go to France or Ireland is uncertain. At this very 
time too, he was harassed by letters from the queen, Jermyn, Colepeper, and 
others, at Paris, and the foreign residents there, urging huTi to give up the 
church; the queen even threatening to go into a monastery if he refused. Yet 
he stood firm. In truth he saw that he should gain nothing by it, for nothing 


short of the militia would content the parliament, and this the queen and his 
other friends would not allow him to part with. 


There were two points now under debate between the English and the Scots 
; the one the disposal of the royal person, the other the settlement of the 
arrears due to the Scottish army. The Scots declared (July 4) ” that as they 
came into England out of affection, and not in a mercenary way, so they 
will be as willing to return home, and want of pay shall be no hindrance 
thereunto.” In reply to this it was voted that the kingdom had no more need 
of them, and “is no longer able to bear them.” The Scots (Aug. 12) then 
proposed to evacuate the kingdom, provided they were paid for their losses, 
etc.; it was voted (Aug. 14th) to give them 100,000/. and to have their 
accounts audited. “The houses,” says Whitelockej” “now saw the 
advantage of keeping up their army, as that which the more inclined the 
Scots to come to this offer.” The Scots (19th) stated their demands at 
500,000/., but agreed (Sept. 1) to take 400,000/., which sum the parliament 
consented to give; and so far the transaction appears to have had no 
reference to the king. 


In the end of August the parliament sent nineteen propositions to the king; 
they were in substance the same with the Uxbridge articles, but the militia, 
with power to employ it, was to remain with the i)arliament for twenty 
years. To these the king gave a positive refusal, veiled indeed under the 
demand of a personal treaty. The enemies of peace and royalty exulted, 
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the moderate party were dejected at this event. The arrangements having 
been effected respecting the Scottish arrears, it was voted (Sept. 18) that the 
king’s person should be disposed of as the two houses should think fit, but 
that no dispute on this subject should interfere with the treaties or the return 
of the Scots army. The Scottish commissioners strongly asserted the right of 
their nation to a share in the disposal of the king. 


In November the Scottish parliament met; Hamilton, who was now at 
liberty, exerted himself strongly in favour of the king; all were of opinion 
that he should accept the propositions, but Charles was immovable on the 
subject of the church. A vote was notwithstanding obtained (Dec. 16) to 
maintain his personal freedom and right to the English throne. The general 
assembly, however, having declared it unlawful to support him while he 
refused to assent to the covenant, and the parliament, being aware of the 
madness of engaging in a war with England, and advised by Holies and the 
leading Presbyterians there that the surrender of the king was the only 
means of causing the Independent army to be disbanded, who were the 
great enemies of the king and of peace; they accordingly gave him up to 
commissioners sent to receive him (Feb. 1, 1647). Charles gladly left the 
Scots, and he was conducted to one of his mansions named Holdenby or 
Holmby House near Althorpe, in Northamptonshire. 


CHARLES A CAPTIVE IN ENGLAND 


Charles himself said that he ’was bought and sold,” and the charge of 
selling their king has been down to the present day reiterated against the 
Scots.* There are no doubt many circumstances in the affair which have a 
suspicious appearance. It seems certain that they would not have gotten so 
large a sum from the parliament as they did if the person of the king had not 
been in their hands, and they probably took advantage of this circumstance 
to insist on their demands. But there are no sufficient grounds for charging 
them with inviting him to their camp with this design ; they did not give 
him up till they had no choice but that or war; they acted under the advice 
of the friends of monarchy in the English parliament; they stipulated in the 
most express terms for the safety of his person; nay, to the very last, if he 
would have given them satisfaction on the subject of religion, they would 
have declined surrendering him. Like the monarch himself, they were 
unhappily situated; but we do not think that they can be justly charged with 
the guilt of having sold their king. 


The civil war, after a duration of nearly four years, was now at an end. 
Oxford, Worcester, and other places had surrendered; the old marquis of 
Worcester defended Raglan Castle against Fairfax and five thousand men, 
but he was obliged at last to open his gates (Aug. 19) ; and two days later 
Pendennis Castle in Cornwall also surrendered. Harlech Castle in North 
Wales was the last to submit (Mar. 30, 1647). Favourable terms were 
granted in all cases, and the articles were honourably observed. Much and 
justly as intestine warfare is to be deprecated, the English may look back 
with pride to this civil contest, unexampled in the history of the world. It 
does not, like the civil wars of other countries, disgust us by numerous 
butcheries and other 


<”? Tf it be not admitted they sold him,” says Sir P. Warwick,*-‘ ” it must be 
confessed they parted with him for a good price.” [Gardiner ^ points out 
how gladly the Scotch would have protected Charles had lie been willing to 
comply with what they felt to be just and due their creed. He thinks that the 
Scots ” get less than justice” in the accounts of this transaction, as Charles’ 
one idea in taking refuge with them was to get the two nations at war. | 
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savage atrocities; all was open and honourable warfare; a generous 
humanity for the most part was displayed on both sides; and those who 
were finally-victorious, to their honour, sent none of the vanquished to the 
scaffold. While awarding praise we cannot in justice pass over the Catholic 
nobility and gentry of England. Urged by an impulse of generous loyalty, as 
appears to us, rather than by any cold calculations of interest, they ranged 
themselves on the side of the king, though they knew but too well that he 
was at all times ready to sacrifice them, and that they were the persons on 
whom the vengeance of the parliament would fall most heavily; in the royal 
cause they wastecl their estates, and shed their blood; and dead must he be 
to generous feeling who honours not the names of the marquesses of 
Worcester and Winchester, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and the other Catholic 
nobles and knights who fought on the side of royalty in the civil contest. 


Montrose on receiving orders from the king laid down his arms and retired 
to the continent. Ormonde had by the royal command concluded a peace 
with the Irish Catholics, but the nuncio and the clergy having assembled at 
Waterford declared it void (Aug. 6). The nuncio then assumed the supreme 
power, and at the head of the united armies of Preston and Owen O’ Neil ^ 
advanced against Dublin. As Ormonde had wasted the country they were 
obliged to retire, but he was well aware that it must fall into their hands if 
not relieved from England. The king was now a captive, and powerless; the 
Irish Catholics were entirely ruled by their priesthood, and nothing short of 
the extirpation of Protestantism and the English interest would content 
them. To avert this Ormonde entered into treaty with the parliament, and he 
agreed (Feb. 22, 1647) to put Dublin and the other garrisons into their 
hands. The sequestration was taken off from his own estate, and he had 
permission given him to reside for some time in England. 


The Presbyterian system was at this time established by ordinance of 
parliament; each parish was to have its minister and lay elders; a number of 
adjoining parishes were to form a classis with its presbytery of ministers 


and elders; several classes a province with its assembly; and finally, a 
national assembly over all. But the system never came into full operation 
except in London and Lancashire ; the parliament could not be brought to 
allow of the divine right of presbytery; they greatly limited the power of the 
keys, and they allowed of appeals from ecclesiastical courts. In their zeal 
for uniformity, hatred of toleration, lust of power, and tyrannical exercise of 
it, the Presbyterian clergy fell nothing short of the prelatical party who had 
been their persecutors. The moderate party in parliament lost at this time a 
great support by the death of the earl of Essex (Sept. 14). He died in 
consequence of overheating himself in the chase of a stag in Windsor 
Forest. He was biu’ied with great state in Westminster Abbey (Oct. 22) ; the 
members of both houses, the civil and military officers, and all the troops in 
London attending the funeral .w 


Gardiner’ ascribes the military downfall of Charles to two facts: in the first 
place his cause appealed to the cavalier and aristocratic elements, while the 
great middle class and trade elements, the farmers and yeomen either kept 
aloof or sided against him; in the second place, he offended the English by 
his incessant appeals for aid, to the Welsh (who made up a large part of his 
army at Naseby), to the Irish, French, Lorrainers, Dutch and Scotch. 
Cromwell on the other hand stood for the national spirit. « 


* Preston was the general of the Catholics of the English blood, O’ Neil of 
the Ulster Irish. 


oracles, determining to do what it would be equally difficult to discover or 
explain, he had cut in pieces a tortoise and a lamb, and boiled them together 
in a covered vessel of brass. 


Croesus, after these things, determined to conciliate the divinity of Delphi, 
by a great and magnificent sacrifice. He offered up three thousand chosen 
victims ; he collected a great number of couches decorated with gold and 
silver, many goblets of gold, and vests of purple ; all these he consumed 
together upon one immense pile, thinking by these means to render the 
deity more auspicious to his hopes : he persuaded his subjects also to offer 
up, in like manner, the proper objects for sacrifice they respectively 
possessed. As. at the conclusion of the above ceremony, a considerable 
quantity of gold had lun together, he formed of it a number of tiles. The 
larger of these were 
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six palms long, the smaller three, but none of them were less than a palm in 
thickness, and they were one hundred and seventeen in number : four were 
of the purest gold, weighing each one talent and a half ; tlie rest were of 
inferior quality, but of the weight of two talents. He constructed also a lion 
of pure gold, which weighed ten talents. It was originally placed in the 
Delphian temple, on the above gold tiles ; but when this edifice was burned, 
it fell from its place, and now stands in the Corinthian treasury : it lost, 
however, by the fire, three talents and a half of its former weight. 


Croesus, moreover, sent to Delphi two large cisterns, one of gold, and one 
of silver : that of gold was placed on the right hand, in the vestibule of the 
temple ; the silver one was placed on the left. These also were removed 
when the temple was consumed by fire : the golden goblet weighed eight 
talents and a half and twelve minse, and was afterwards placed in the 
Clazomenian treasury: that of silver is capable of holding six hundred 
amphorae ; it is placed at the entrance of the temple, and used by the 
inhabitants of Delphi in their Theophanian festival ; they assert it to have 
been the work of Theodorus of Samos, to which opinion, as it is evidently 
the production of no mean artist, I am inclined to accede. The Corinthian 


CHAPTER II 


THE LAST YEARS OF CHARLES I 
[164G-1649 A.D.] 


Nobody now could foretell tlie course of events ; either extreme seemed 
possible, the abolition or the restoration of the crown, the exclusive 
predominance of one creed or the toleration of many, the continuation of 
parliament or its diminution, the complete sway of the army or its 
combination with other forces, the maintenance of existing laws or social 
resolution. — Vojj Ranke.” 


From this period, the supreme authority openly acknowledged by the people 
of England, was no longer divided, according to local feeling or 
circumstances, between the king and the parliament. The condition of the 
sovereign became in effect that of a private person, and the two houses 
exercised the functions of an independent commonwealth. But these powers 
were too recent in their origin, and the parties who wielded them were too 
little agreed among themselves, to allow of their working without hindrance 
or disorder. The Puritan spirit, with its ardent love of freedom up to a 
certain point, and its lamentable intolerance with respect to everything 
beyond it, still animated the Presbyterian body in both kingdoms; while the 
Independents, as they gradually rose into importance, by the sagacity which 
they brought to the management of Jiublic affairs, hardly less than by their 
exploits in the fields, became more fixed and definite in their demands on 
the side of the rights of conscience, and of a more equal liberty. 


The army under Fairfax, consisting of twenty-two thousand men, was made 
up almost entirely from the Independents, and greatly outnumbered the 
Presbyterians, who were in arms under Massey and Poyntz. The 
Independents could also boast at this juncture of a small majority on many 
questions even in the house of commons; but the city was still mostly 
Presbyterian, and found its great ally in the Scottish army, which, by 
possessing the king’s person, had become capable of negotiating with 
increased authority. 
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Added to which, as a further element of probable discord, the royalists, 
though scattered, were by no means extinct. The number of the slain in the 
late struggle was comparatively small, and the passions of those who 
survived the conflict must have been rather exasperated than allayed by 
what had befallen them. 


The struggle between the Presbyterians and Independents in the commons, 
which, during the present year, had appeared, in some important instances, 
to be in favour of the former, had not been such uniforaily. A motion which 
required that part of the army under Fairfax should embark for Ireland was 
defeated by a majority of ninety-one to ninety; and a resolution to disband 
the troops under Massey, consisting mostly of Presbyterians, was carried in 
the commons, and executed by Ludlow, with the concurrence of Fairfax, 
notwithstanding a remonstrance against it by the lords. But the two parties 
were so nearly balanced in the commons during this year, that questions 
affecting either were rarely carried by a majority of more than eight or ten 
votes; and some instances of understood compromise were necessary that 
the ordinary business of government might proceed. 


Another matter which served to manifest the power of the Independents in 
public affairs at this juncture, was the settlement of the exact form in which 
the Presbyterian government should be established. The Independents, as 
we have before remarked, were opposed to any civil establishment of 
religion; and those who aided them in their present struggle, without being 
strictly of their opinion in that respect, were careful that the mode of its 
establishment should be such as to give a secure ascendency to the civil 
power. Nothing, however, could be more unacceptable to the Presbyterian 
clergy than such doctrines, inasmuch as their principles taught them to 


regard the secular establishment of religion as the first duty of a state; and, 
at the same time, to assert their own pure independence of the civil power, 
even while looking to it for protection and endowments, and for the force 
with which to maintain their particular species of dominion. 


There was a bill against blasphemy which this party endeavoured to carry in 
1646, and which they succeeded in passing two years later, the provisions 
of which bespeak a frightful spirit of intolerance, reminding us very 
forcibly of the many similar decrees which occur in the pages of 
ecclesiastical history, and which were made the ground of proceedings so 
disgraceful to Christianity. By this act, any denial of the Trinity, of the 
proper deity or humanity of Christ, of his death as an atonement for the 
guilty, of his freedom from sin, of his resurrection, of the general rising 
from the dead, of the day of judgment, or of the authenticity of the 
canonical scriptures — was declared to be a capital offence! Many less 
considerable heresies are named as to be i)unished by other penalties. The 
authors of this enactment had imbibed the sentiment that truth must be one; 
that to themselves pertained the rare felicity of hav-ing discovered it; and 
that the more consistent evidence of their hallowed attachment to its 
interests was in the adoption even of such means with a view to its support. 
Thus the reasoning which had descended from Bonner to Laud, passed from 
the latter to the men who brought him to the block! 


By the influence of the Independents, which operated to delay the act 
concerning blasphemy, the commons were induced to pass several of the 
most important of the propositions that had been rejected by the king, in the 
shape of ordinances — a proceeding which gave them the force of acts of 
parliament without waiting for the royal sanction. This republican principle 
was acted upon with respect to those parts of the propositions which 
relat(>d to the abolition of episcopacy, and the sale of the bishops’ lands; to 
a justification of the 
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proceedings in parliament in both kingdoms since the commencement of 
nostilities; to the appointment of the great officers of state by the 
parhament; and to its retaining the command of the forces chiring the next 
twenty years. 


THE ARMY VERSUS PAKLIAMEXT 


The surrender of the king by the Scots, Vvliich was viewed with much 
satisfaction by the Enghsh Presbyterians, both as it would materially reduce 
the expenditure of the government, and as it seemed, by placing the king in 
their hands, to confer on them the power of thctating the concHtions of a 
settlement, was soon found to have placed the affairs of the kingdom, as a 
matter at issue, between an unarmed Presbyterian majority in the parliament 
and the capital, and the Independent minority of the lower house, sustained 
by nearly the whole strength of the army. On the departure of the Scots, the 
Presbyterians ceased to have a military force in which they could confide ; 
and it accordingly became their great object to cUsband the army under 
Fairfax, which, they well knew, had been for some time governed by 
principles and passions most hostile to their plans. It was given out, with 
this view, that the w^ar had reached its close, and that the time for returning 
to a peace establishment had arrived. 


Nor was this considered a difficult work to perform. The Presbyterians in 
the city, in the fullness of their confidence, prepared a petition to be 
presented to the two houses, which prayed that no person disaffected to the 
covenant should be promoted to, or allowed to retain, any public trust; that 
persons not duly ordained should be no more suffered to preach, nor the 
meetings of separate congregations be tolerated; and that an ordinance 
should be passed to put down all heresies and schisms, by visiting their 
abettors with exemplary punishments. 


Jt was agreed that Fairfax should retain his office as commander-in-chief. 
But it was also voted that every officer under his command should take the 
covenant, and conform to the government of the church as established by 
ordinance ; that no commander of a garrison should remain a member of 
parliament; and that all offices above that of a colonel should be abolished, 
excepting, of course, the rank of commander-in-chief. The object of the 
Presbyterians in these votes was to purify the army generally from its 
leaven of independency, and to compel Cromwell, and other formidable 
opponents, such as Ludlow, Hutchinson, Ireton, and Algernon Sidney, to 
relinquish their connection either with the army or with the parliament. 
With the votes already mentioned was another, which ordered an 


immediate embarkation of a great part of the army under Fairfax to serve 
against the insurgent Catholics in Ireland. At the same time, the discussions 
in parliament with respect to the payment of arrears, were attended with so 
many difficulties and delays as to warrant suspicion of a design to elude the 
just demands of the army even in that respect. 


The crisis between the Presbyterians and the Independents was now at 
hand. The latter found themselves called upon to submit to a jAoke under 
the name of Presbyterianism, hardly less oppressive than they had fought 
against under the name of prelacy. They saw every practicable slight cast 
upon their leaders; their boasted liberty of conscience about to be wrested 
from them; their dismission meditated, even without a just settlement of 
their pecuniary claims on the power which they had protected and 
established at the hazard of their lives; and, above all, one division of their 
strength on the eve of being 
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drafted to Ireland, that the remainder might not be sufficient to impede 
measures designed to place the whole kingdom, with its new ecclesiastical 
establishment, under the guardianship of an army pledged to the covenant. 


It was in order to intimate a determination not to submit to such a course of 
affairs, that the forces under Fairfax began an advance towards London. 
The arrears at this time due to the army were forty-three weeks’ pay to the 
horse, and eighteen weeks’ to the foot, a sum in the whole, considerably 
above three hundred thousand pounds. By a deputation for the purpose, the 
commons apprised the army of the vote in which they had pledged 
themselves to raise sixty thousand pounds a month for its support, and 
promised two months’ pay to such regiments as should be disbanded. This, 
it will be perceived, was not one-fifth of the sum due to the cavalry, and less 
than half the amount owing to the infantry. But the great object of this 
deputation, was to make arrangements for the embarkation of a large 
portion of the army to Ireland. Many difficulties were thrown in the way of 


this object by the council of officers in their conference with the deputation 
; and a petition was prepared, to express the clesires both of the officers and 
soldiers on various matters, but particularly with respect to an act of 
indemnity securing them against all proceedings on account of anything in 
their conduct during the war — and also that measures should be adopted to 
satisfy them with respect to their arrears before disbanding. 


The commons became aware of this proceeding, and, in order to repress it, 
and to prevent any similar attempt, summoned several officers who were 
suspected of being its promoters to their bar. On the same day it was voted 
that three regiments, commanded by colonels who were known to be 
zealous Presbyterians, should form part of the force to be retained in 
England. Holies, who was not without that sort of courage which arises 
from an insensibility to danger, concluded this day of bold measures by 
proposing that all persons adhering to the said petition should be prosecuted 
as enemies of the state, and this motion, carried at a late hour in the 
commons, was approved the next day by the lords. Such proceedings, 
against an army consisting of such men, were unjust and singularly 
impolitic. 


The deputation to the army from the commons on the twentieth of March, 
was followed by another, which appeared in its cjuartors on the thirteenth of 
April. Colonel Lambert, in behalf of the assembled officers, insisted on the 
terms stated in the former conference. In conclusion, it was stated that no 
objection would be made to the service in Ireland if the men were ahowed 
to 
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embark for that kingdom under their present commanders. About ten days 
subsequent, the commons went into a debate on the propriety of accepting 
the offer thus made by the convention of officers. They voted that such of 
the army as did not proceed to the service in Ireland according to order 
should be paid arrears for six weeks and disbanded. Filled with this ill- 
grounded confidence they continued to summon the most popular officers 
to their bar, on the charge of tampering with the soldiery in opposition to 
the wishes of the government. Some they committed to prison, and the 
whole body was not only threatened with punishment should they be 
detected in fomenting discontents, but were commanded to abstain from 
taking any part with the men under them in their attempts to obtain a 
redress of their pretended grievances. 


KISE OF THE AGITATORS 


One immediate effect of the separation thus produced between the men and 
the officers, was the institution of a sort of representative body from among 
the former, consisting mostly of non-commissioned officers, which 
subsequently became so memorable under the name of the council of 
Agitators — [a designation once supposed to have originated in a 
corruption of the word adjutators, or helpers]. 


If the civilians at Westminster had found the convention of officers 
unmanageable, their difficulties were of necessity multiplied by the 
imprudence which called forth this new power. The officers were a kind of 
middle class between the men whom they commanded, and the parliament 
with which they were at issue, having interests and sympathies in common 
with both ; but this new council promised to embody the extreme principles 
and passions of the great body of the military, without the benefit of those 
modifications which the superior intelligence of their leaders would 
naturally have suggested. The officers had been censured when appearing in 
the character of petitioners, though on matters strictly military; but a more 
dangerous body was now about to appear in that character, and one which 
was not likely to be content with an interference on military affairs alone. 


The first public act of the council of Agitators was to present a letter to their 
generals, Fairfax, Cromwell, and Skippon, bearing date the twenty-eighth of 
April, in which they complained of having been denounced as enemies of 
their country, and that by men, who, suddenly tasting the sweets of power, 
had forgotten their duties and professions, and were degenerating into 
tyrants. They spoke of the expedition to Ireland as an affair which had been 
SO managed as to become a manifest expedient for putting an end to the 
army ; and they were not disposed to witness its dissolution, until those 
rights of the subject, for the sake of which they had become soldiers, should 
be conceded and secured. 


When this document was presented to the commons, it was moved that the 
three soldiers from wiiom it had been received should be sent to the Tower. 
Cromwell considered it important to check this vindictive course for the 
present and by his strong assurances that the army was by no means in so 


unmanageable a condition as the house seemed to conclude, put an end to 
the debate. He also accepted a commission with Skippon, Ireton, and 
Fleetwood, to go to the quarters of the military, and, by promising a bill of 
indemnity, and a further payment of arrears, to bring about, if possible, a 
settlement of differences. It may be safely credited that all these 
commissioners except Skippon, had been chief parties in encouraging and 
directing the agitation which 
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they were sent to allay. But, with a majority against thorn in the two houses, 
it was only by such subtle policy, or by an immediate appeal to force, that 
their objects could be accomplished.’ ^ 


The “Agitators”* discussed in a sort of committee all measures that were to 
be adopted, and subjected all the resolutions of the parliament to a 
subsequent examination. They formed a kind of lower house, and the 
officers an upper house, by which the plan of resistance became more 
consolidated and connected than was believed in London to be the case. As 
soon as Cromwell, who was the soul of the whole affair, arrived there, he 
bitterly complained, with profound dissimulation, of the state of affairs, but 
affirmed, however, with his associates, that they had found in the army no 
distemper, but many grievances. The parliament returned thanks, on the 
21st of May, to him and his associates for their exertions, and on the 
following days came to many resolutions respecting the time and manner of 
paying the troops, of disbanding them, and of sending a part to Ireland. 
When it was proposed about this time to place some of the most violent of 
the agitators in strict custody, a Mr. Werenworth could venture to say they 
might be put in safe custody, but in the best tavern in the city, and be well 
provided with wine and sugar. 


Cromwell, referring to some violent debates, said still more plainly to Lud- 
low, ” These people will never leave off till the army takes them by the ears 
and turns them out of parliament.” And in fact they still believed, as the 


treasury also possesses four silver casks, which were sent by Croesus, in 
addition to the above, to Delphi. His munificence did not yet cease : he 
presented also two basins, one of gold, another of silver. An inscription on 
that of gold, asserts it to have been the gift of the Lacedaemonians ; but it is 
not true, for this also was the gift of Crcesus. To gratify the 
Lacedaemonians, a certain Delphian wrote this inscription : I know his 
name, but forbear to disclose it. The boy through whose hand the water 
flows, was given by the Lacedasmo-nians; the basins undoubtedly were not. 
Many other smaller presents accompanied these ; among which were some 
silver dishes, and the figure of a woman in gold, three cubits liigh, who, 
according to the Delphians, was the person who made bread for the family 
of Crcesus. This prince, besides all that we have enumerated, consecrated at 
Delphi his wife’s necklaces and girdles. 


To Amphiaraus, having heard of his valour and misfortunes, he sent a shield 
of solid gold, with a strong spear made entirely of gold, both shaft and head. 
These were all, within my memory, preserved at Thebes, in the temple of 
the Ismenian Apollo. 


king had done before, in their own inviolability and omnipotence, and did 
not take any right measures either to resist the army or to satisfy and gain it. 


On the 29th of May, the new council of war declared that till all the 
grievances of the army were removed it could not be dissolved, so that the 
parliamentary commissioners were obliged to return without effecting 
anything. Three days later, on the 1st of June, Fairfax willingly received a 
decisive proposal of the council of war, namely: In order the better to 
superintend the regiments, and to keep them in order, they shall be collected 
from their scattered quarters; then the general will not be obliged to go from 
place to place, and the parliament will clearly see how far it may depend on 
the armj‘, and the latter what it may expect from parliament. Fairfax 
communicated this resolution of the council to the parliament, 
recommending kindness and mildness, though the most blind could not but 
see in it a formal declaration of war. Holies, with the most zealous of his 
friends, advised therefore that at a moment of such great danger Cromwell 
ought to be arrested, though complete proofs of his guilt were still wanting; 
and, in fact, this perhaps would have been the only means of averting the 
approaching revolution. But before it could be regularly brought forward in 
the slow parliamentary course, Cromwell had again left London for the 
army, to which he gave a new preponderance by a bold and unexpected 
measure. 


THE ARMY ABDUCTS THE KING (1647 A.D.) 


On the Srd of June, 1647, Cornet Joyce, formerly a tailor, appeared at 
Holmby, at the head of a party of horse, and denianded to speak to the king. 
Being told that his majesty was already gone to bed, he paid the less regard 
to the objection, as his men had quickly come to an understanding with the 
garrison, and drunk to their brotherhood, and consequently neither the 
officers nor the commissioners of the parliament could depend upon their 
support. 


[‘ Tlie form “Adjutator” is plainly a hlunder, thoui, ‘li it was 
contemporaneous with ‘Agitator,’ which was used in the now obsolete 
sense of ” agent.” ] 
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When the king had boen waked from liis sleep, Joyce went to Mm, armed, 
and declared that he was come to take him to the army. Being asked by 
whose authority he came, Joyce answered: ”The soldiers at the door are my 
authority.” The king: ” This authority is in truth written so legibly that it 
may be read without spelling.” When the king reached the army, Fairfax 
affirmed, as we believe with perfect truth, that he had known nothing 
whatever of the whole enterprise, to which Charles answered that he could 
not believe this unless he hanged Joyce. The cornet being summoned to 
appear, said: “I have acted by instructions from the army; let it be 
assembled, and if three-fourths, at least, do not approve of my conduct, I am 
ready to be hung at the head of my regiment.” 


It is absolutely impossible that Cromwell and his associates should have 
known nothing of this plan; on the contrary, it cannot be doubted that they 
had contrived and brought about the whole, in order to anticipate and out- 
manoeuvre the Presbyterians; wherefore Milton,’ the panegyrist of 
Cromwell, says: “The carrying off the king was indeed contrary to the laws; 
but, under such circumstances, the most worthy men have often boldly 
saved the state, and the laws have afterwards confirmed their proceedings.” 
According to Huntingdon, Joyce said plainly that Cromwell had given him 
the commission; and the latter replied, “otherwise the parliament would 
have carried olT the king.” When news of all these proceedings was 
brought to London, the adversaries of the Inrlependents were thrown into 
the utmost consternation. The Scotch deputies in London looked at this 
carrying off of the king in a very different point of view; they affirmed that 
it was contrary to the covenant and the express conditions stipulated for the 
security of Charles, when he was given up, and took it for granted that the 
English parliament had engaged to maintain and execute those conditions in 
which Scotland would readily afford every assistance. 


At the instance of Cromwell, Ireton, Fleetwood, Harrison, and others, who, 
notwithstanding the Self-Denying Ordinance, held posts in the army, “A 
Solemn Engagement” had been brought about, on the 5th of June, and a 
document drawn up, in which the soldiers endeavoured to justify their 


preceding conduct, as well as the choice of agitators, and affirmed that it 
was by no means intended to overthrow the government of the Presbyterian 
constitution of the church, or to introduce general licentiousness, under the 
pretext of religious freedom; yet, at the same time, they speak of the 
injustice and tyranny of their enemies, and of the malicious and wicked 
designs and principles of certain persons in the parliament. They plainly 
declared, that till their grievances were redressed, and all their demands 
granted, the army would not suffer itself to be disbanded by anybody, either 
wholly or in part. 


THE EXPULSION OF THE ELEVEN MEMBERS 


Thus pressed by the disobedient refractory army, the parliament considered 
it as a very fortunate circumstance, when, on the 8th of June, a petition was 
presented from the city of London requesting all honourable means might 
be used to come to an understanding with the army, that bloodshed might be 
avoided, the covenant maintained, the king’s person secured, fresh 
negotiations be commenced with him, Ireland assisted, and new laws made 
for the protection of the city and the parliament. On the same day numbers 
of discontented soldiers crowded round the house, and extorted a more 
prompt execution of what had been already granted. Thanks were, however, 
returned 
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to the city, and it was resolved on the 11th of June, that a committee of the 
parhament and of the capital should, for the safety of the kingdom and of 
the parliament, raise and arm men, and adopt all suitable measures; 
everybody was bound to obey and assist it. The army being speedily 
informed of all these circumstances, sent to the city of London a 
representation and justification of its conduct, and concluded their letter in 
the following words: “If you, or a great part of you, should be misled, 


notwithstanding these arguments, to employ arms against our just demands, 
we should, after this brotherly exhortation, be innocent of all the mischief 
that might befall your great and populous city.” 


Conjointly with these threats, the army caused a report to be spread that it 
intended to restore the king and civil order, to abolish taxes, establish peace, 
etc. Fairfax, too, sent to the parliament many petitions that were received in 
favour of the army. As it had formerly, in its mistrust, employed against the 
king arguments, reproaches, and conjectures, the same, now it had lost all 
credit and popularity, was done to itself, in scorn and ridicule, and all that it 
now ventured to do in its pretended omnipotence was to request that 
Fairfax, with the army, should not come within forty miles of London. He 
answered, on the 12th of June, that he was sorry not to be able to comply 
with this request, because the army, as circumstances had required, had 
already advanced within twenty miles of London. On the receipt of this 
intelligence, as Sanderson expresses it, such fear and boundless suspicion 
arose in the city that it seemed as if everybody were mad. The parliament 
deliberated day and night, but found that its resolutions, which at this time 
had been chiefly for the advantage of London, did not quiet the minds of the 
citizens, and that its measures did not alarm the soldiers. The latter and the 
general, on the contrary, answered the deputies of the parliament that the 
nearer they were to the city the more easy it was to obtain money, to restore 
order, and to establish peace. 


From every concession of the parliament the army proved the justice of its 
earlier demands and raised them, referring to the principles which had been 
frequently declared by the two houses themselves. Instead of giving up the 
king as the parliament demanded, the army now treated him with 
uncommon respect, so that apprehensions were conceived that he might 
place himself at its head and disperse the parliament. The leaders of the 
Presbyterians, indeed, still preserved their courage, and endeavoured to 
prepare everything in London for serious resistance; but the violence of 
their opponents increased in an equal degree. When Holies, for instance, 
fell into a bitter dispute with Ireton, and challenged him, the latter answered 
it was contrary to his conscience to fight a duel. Hereupon Holies struck 
him in the face, and said, “Then let it be against your conscience to insult 


others.” After such scenes between the leaders of the Presbyterians and 
Independents, no reconciliation could be thought of. 


On the 14th of June, the parliament received a declaration of the army and 
the generals, drawn up principally by Ireton, with the assistance of 
Cromwell and Lambert, in which, among other things, they say: ” We are 
no hired mercenaries, who must assist in all kinds of oppression, but came 
forward to defend the rights and liberties of the country, which are 
sufficiently known to us by the declaration of parliament, and by our own 
common sense. In Scotland, Portugal, and the Netherlands they went mucli 
further than the army has done; and the parliament itself has declared that 
whcM’e the rights of nature, of justice, and of nations are, there is no undue 
resistance to authority. We therefore demand the expulsion and 
impeachment of eleven members: viz., 
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Holies, Stapleton, Lewis, Clotworthy, Waller, Maynard, Massey, Glyn, 
Long, Harley, and Nichols, who had particularly spoken against the army; 
they likewise demanded a month’s pay in two days, etc. Further, that the 
parliament should not raise any new troops, or grant the obedient soldiers 
and officers any advantages over those who had disobeyed; and should give 
a strict account of the application of the public revenue; that the rights of 
the king should be determined in harmony with the rights of the subjects, 
and an anmesty for the past must be proclaimed. 


” The present parliament must not continue indefinitely, according to the 
will of the members, which is contrary to the constitution of the country and 
the rights of the people, and leads to tyranny. Triennial parliaments must be 
restored, the representation of inconsitlerable and decayed places must be 
altered, and a more uniform system introduced, founded on judicious 
principles; for instance, with reference to the payment of taxes. No person 
desires to overthrow the Presbyterian church, but neither ought those who 
are restrained by their consciences from following certain forms and 


ceremonies, but otherwise live peaceably and according to the laws, to be 
punished on that account, or be debarred any rights and privileges. Our 
demands are, in short, for the general good, and are not founded on partial 
and selfish views. Wherefore we hope that God, in his goodness and mercy, 
will through us, as his blessed instruments, cause the peace and happiness 
of this unhappy kingdom to be established.” 


All these demands not only obtained the approbation of the commander-in- 
chief, Fairfax, in a special letter, but met with many friends in the country. 
The taxes, it was complained, become daily heavier, and a great portion of 
the revenue is employed for selfish purposes, and no account given. 
Unheard-of harshness is used towards the vanquished friends of the king, 
and to the bishops who are reduced to distress. The star chamber is, indeed, 
abolished; but the committees formed in the counties arrest and punish at 
their discretion, and exercise a greater tyranny than ever, and all this too is 
done under religious pretexts, and every crime is accompanied with prayers 
and scripture phrases. If, therefore, objections may be made in some 
instances to the demands of the army, and if its haughty bearing cannot be 
justified, as far as the form is concerned, yet there remains no other means 
to put down the temporal and spiritual tyranny of the parliament. In this 
situation, which must have been more bitter to the parliament, which was 
lately so revered, when it considered its own conduct towards the king, it 
revoked the ordinance against the army, assignetl money for its pay, and put 
a stop to the levy of recruits and to the preparations for defence. 


But it passed over other points in silence, observed that the expulsion of the 
eleven members could not take place without a precise statement of the 
complaints against them antl proofs; and, lastly, it again demanded that the 
army should remove to the distance of forty miles, and that the king should 
be given up to the parliament. Fairfax did not pay the slightest attention to 
these demands, at first did not answer at all, then evasively, and it was not 
till the 23rd of June that a new ” humble petition” of the army and its 
leaders appeared. After long and warm debates, the parliament resolved, on 
the 25th of June, that the accused members could not be suspended from 
sitting in the house till particulars were produced and proofs given. On the 
following day, however, news was brought that the army had advanced 
within fifteen English miles; but merely, as Fairfax said, for the ease of the 


country and the soldiers. In this situation, when arguments and 
representations had no effect, and means were wanting to repel force by 
force, the eleven accused 
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members desired leave to absent themselves from the house. This was 
readily granted, though the Independents thereby gained the majority in 
parliament, and carried motions which had before been rejected. 


The Independents, on their part, endeavoured more and more to gain the 
king; they treated him much more mildly than the Presbyterians, allowed 
his children, friends, and chaplain to have access to him, and held out hopes 
of complying with his wishes respecting the constitution of the church. 
They, however, did not make him any definite proposals; whence sharp- 
sighted persons correctly inferred that they meant to use him as an 
instrument, and to keep him in suspense, rather than to determine disputed 
points according to his wishes. Hence Lanerick wrote to him that the army 
would certainly propose very hard terms to him, and at the most offered him 
religious liberty, for the loss of all temporal power. The king asking, in a 
conversation, with what right he had been removed against his will from 
Holmby House, Fairfax replied, from necessity; on which Charles said, ” I 
never ventured at the height of my power to do so much violence to the law, 
and yet those people cry out give us justice, or ! !” 


RIOTS IN LONDON 


On the 8th of July, a letter from the commander-in-chief, recommending 
and justifying the milder treatment of the king, was received by the 
parliament. The letter advised not to use greater severity towards him 
without necessity, which would only excite a new interest in his favor. The 
mixture of truth and error, of humility and arrogance, of apparent obedience 
and direct resistance, which we find in the addresses of the army to the 
parliament, calls to our minds its own proceedings against the king, only the 
retaliation is the more bitter because the soldiers ironically quoted an 
example or model for every step they took, from the journals of the 
legislators, who had now lost all their power. The latter, however, did not 
give up their cause as desperate, but endeavoured to combat the army with 
its own weapons, by means of petitions, and to bring over the capital, which 
was for the most part inclined to the Presbyterians, entirely to their own 
side. On the 14th of July, a representation to the following effect, said to be 
signed by 10,000 well-disposed young men, was presented, requesting the ” 
restoration of the king and the parliament to their rights, the regulation of 
the government of the church, the abolition of the conventicles and of the 
undue liberty of religion, the punishment of the evil-minded, and the 
disbanding of the army.” 


This petition being neutralised by a second of an opposite tenor on the 
following day, the formation of the militia in London impeded, and the 
Presbyterian commanders removed; a number of citizens, young men, 
apprentices, officers, sailors, and watermen presented, on the 24th of July, a 
third representation, founded on a solemn league and covenant. They 
demanded that the army should not come any nearer, but that the king 
should come to London; that peace should be concluded on the conditions 
proposed by him, on the 12th of May, and that all things still in dispute 
should be speedily settled, in concert with the Scotch. These proposals and 
resolutions, they were resolved to defend with their lives and fortunes. The 
parliament, now stripped of all dignity and independence, had no alternative 
but to yield to the power of the army or of the city. It chose the former, 
rejected the last-mentioned demands, and declared all persons who had 
joined in that petition to be traitors. The army, being informed of all these 


circumstances, had declared, on the 28th, that it would not suffer such 
disobedience of the city to the 
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parliament, and would free it from all violence. On the other hand, the 
citizens boasted that they would treat with the same generosity that part of 
the parliament which acceded to their views, and accordingly, on the 25th of 
July, the sheriffs and some members of the common council appeared 
before the house of commons, with a petition that it would restore the 
independence of the London militia, and favor its speedy organisation. 


Before any resolution could be taken, several thousand apprentices and 
others preferred a similar but much more violent petition; nay, they behaved 
in so riotous a manner that the seven lords (to which number the whole 
upper house was now reduced), immediately granted their petition, but then 
fled through a back door, and escaped by water. The house of commons, 
which did not wish to offend the army, most earnestly entreated the insolent 
petitioners to retire; but as their secret intention immediately to adjourn 
became known, the mob occupied all the doors; nay, the boldest entered the 
hall, forcibly took the speaker, who was going to retire, back to his chair, 
made various demands, with loud cries, but especially the confirmation of 
what the upper house had granted: the recall of the king to London, the 
return of the eleven members of parliament, the restoration of the militia to 
its old footing, and the abolition of all ordinances against the petitioners./ 


THE HEADS OF THE PROPOSALS 


Charles was not inobservant of these violent proceedings in the city, and 
secretly expressed his approval of them, everything which served to place 
the two parties in an equipoise, or to embroil their affairs, being regarded by 
him as favourable to the part which he was disposed to act as an umpire 
between them. 


As the natural consequence of such proceedings, and of the attempts which 
were continually made to detach the disaffected and the wavering from its 
ranks, the army had become more and more united and organised with a 
view to the accomplishment of its objects, and much less scrupulous about 
an immediate proposal of those political reforms and arrangements which 
were deemed expedient for the public interest. Wliile the city was the scene 
of the excitement and disorder now described, the wisest men in the army, 
some of whom had been educated as lawyers, and others were naturally 
profound politicians, were employing themselves in framing a scheme for 
the settlement of affairs which was to be submitted to the approval of the 
king and of the two houses.“ 


This scheme provided that a new parliament should be convened every two 
years, upon a principle of election wihch required the extinction of decayed 
boroughs, and which regulated the number of members for boroughs and 
counties according to their relative extent and property. In its first session 
each parliament was to deliberate for one hundred and twenty days, after 
which space, and not before, it might be adjourned or dissolved by the king; 
and at the close of a second session of the same extent it dissolved of 
course. In all cases of impeachment, the judgment of the commons was 
made to be necessary to any sentence of condemnation pronounced by the 
lords, and the king was not to have the power to pardon when the two 
houses agreed in their verdict. The command of the militia was to be vested 
in the two houses for the next ten years, and to be resumed by the king at 
the close of that interval with the consent of parliament. 


[‘ This scheme called “The Heada of the Proposals” was drawn up by 
Ireton. | 


The Reply of the Oracles 


The Lydians, who were entrusted with the care of these presents, were 
directed to inquire whether Croesus might auspiciously undertake an 
expedition against the Persians, and whether he should procure any 
confederate assistance. On their arrival at the destined places, they 
deposited their presents, and made their inquiries of the oracles precisely in 
the following terms : ” Croesus, sovereign of Lydia, and of various nations, 
esteems these the only genuine oracles ; in return for the sagacity which has 
marked your declara-tions, he sends these proofs of his liberality : he finally 
desires to know whether he may proceed against the Persians, and whether 
he should require the assistance of allies.” The answers of the oracles 
tended to the same purpose ; both of them assuring Crcesus, that if he 
prosecuted a war with Persia, he should overthrow a mighty empire ; and 
both recommended him to form an alliance with the most powerful states of 
Greece. 


The report of these communications transported Croesus with excess of joy 
: elated with the idea of becoming the conqueror of Cyrus, he sent again 
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to Delphi, inquired the number of inhabitants there, and presented each with 
two golden staters. In acknowledgment for his liberality, the Delphians 
assigned to Croesus and the Lydians the privilege of first consulting the 
oracle, in preference to other nations ; a distinguished seat in their temple ; 
together with the immutable right, to such of them as pleased to accept it, of 
being enrolled among the citizens of Delphi. 


After the above-mentioned marks of his munificenoe to the Delphians, 
Croesus consulted their oracle a third time. His experience of its veracity 
increased the ardour of his curiosity ; he was now anxious to be informed 
whether his power would be perpetual. The following was the answer of the 
Pythian : 
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The persons who should constitute the council of state now to be appointed 
were to be chosen with the concurrence of all the negotiating parties, and to 
hold their offices during good behaviour, but not for a longer period than 
seven years. The parliament, which was to retain the power of war and 
peace, was also to nominate the officers of state for the next ten years, and 
after that time was to be empowered to present three candidates for each of 
such offices, from which the king might make his selection. The prelates 
might be restored, but without the power to inflict any civil penalty upon 
any man on account of religion ; nor were any means to be employed to 
compel the use of the com-mon prayer, or the adoption of the covenant. 
With these more important provisions, were some enlightenetl proposals 
with respect to the choosing of grand jurymen, the a]3pointment of sheriffs, 
the right of petitioning, and the reform of various evils connected with 
tithes, law-suits, and imprisonment for debt. 


Some of the men who had been most occupied in the preparation of this 
scheme — a scheme which, all circumstances considered, w/as singularly 
wise and moderate — were determined republicans ; but they felt that they 
had to negotiate for a nation in which an attachment to monarchy was still 
the prevailing sentiment, and not for the comparatively small sect which 
shared with them in their greater admiration of the commonwealths of the 
ancient world. The conduct of the monarch, however, made this effort in the 
way of compromise wholly unavailing. His language, when these overtures 
were made to him, was so haughty and irritating as to destroy all hope of 
conciliation in those who proposed them, and excited regret and 
astonishment among his friends who listened to it. 


The mobs of the capital extorted the required votes from the parliament on 
Monday the 26th of June, and on the following Thursday the speakers of 
both houses, with about fourteen lords, and one hundred commoners, left 
the city, and two days later placed themselves under the protection of the 
army on Hounslow Heath. Little authority attached to the fragments of the 


two houses which remained at Westminster, and though the force at the 
command of the city was more numerous than the army advancing against 
it, the want of that discipline, and deep interest in the matters at issue which 
characterised the army under Fairfax, rendered all the hostile preparations 
made by his opponents rather ridiculous than formidable. On the seventh of 
August the army marched through London without the slightest appearance 
of opposition or disorder; the two houses assembled; the speakers resumed 
their seats ; Fairfax received their thanks, and accepted from the hands of 
the lords and commons the office of constable of the Tower. 


The parliament, being reassembled after the interval of disorder from the 
26th of July to the 6th of August, was prevailed upon by the officers to 
make one more effort for the restoration of peace, which was done by 
recommending the old propositions submitted to the king at Newcastle to 
his further consideration. But those propositions were based upon the 
league and covenant, and the military leaders heard with nuich pleasure that 
the king professed to look upon the recent propositions of the army as more 
tolerant and equitable, and as being in consequence more adapted to 
become the groundwork of an adjustment. It was hoped that not more than 
three weeks would be required to complete a settlement upon that basis. But 
nearly two months passed, and Cromwell and his colleagues were still, 
notwithstanding all their labour, at some distance from tlieir object — so 
difficult was it to bring the council of officers and the agitators, and the 
lords and commons, to such an agreement as might be expected to obtain 
the approval of the king. 
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In the mean time it was ascertained that the monarch had no sincere 
intentions toward peace upon such terms. He still indulged the hope of 
obtaining military aid from Ireland and Scotland, and flattered himself that, 
by bringing an army of covenanters from the north against the army of the 
Independents, he should soon be placed in a position to summon the 
scattered royalists in both kingdoms to his standard, and so to recover what 


he had lost. His intrigues with all these parties had led to the adoption of 
some extended and definite plans of action, when they were detected by 
Cromwell and Ireton, who, at their next meeting with Ashburnham, 
expressed high indignation on account of the perfidy which they had 
discovered in his master. Charles soon experienced the evil effects of this 
conduct. The spirit of the army became daily more violent; and those who 
had been accustomed to exercise the greatest control over it, began to look 
upon their power with apprehension. The agitators were heard to change 
their discourse, and to complain openly in council, both of the king, and of 
the malignants about him. 


Much of the dangerous efficiency which these men possessed as speakers 
was the effect of their having taken upon them the office of preaching. The 
clergy who were at first connected with the several regiments as chaplains, 
soon retired from a mode of life so little congenial with their habits. They 
first saw war at the battle of Edgehill, and few of them exposed themselves 
to the sight a second time. But the consequence was, that the services of 
religion were left to fall almost into disuse, or to be conducted by military 
men. It is not to be doubted, however, that the republicanism of the private 
soldiers had been connected from the first with not a little fanatical 
extravagance; and as this feeling increased in that quarter, and as more 
moderate men sometimes deemed it prudent to make use of it in the 
struggle of parties, it is not surprising that the more sober 
commonwealthmen and the levellers should have been confounded by their 
enemies, and that the same obnoxious appellation should often have been 
given to both. The individuals who placed themselves at the head of the 
malcontents in the army at this moment were Major Scott, and the colonels 
Ewer and Rainsborough ; and their jealousy was particularly directed 
against Cromwell, Ireton, and Vane. 


On the 1st of November the agents of no less than sixteen regiments 
concurred in the adoption of a paper bearing the title of An Agreement of 
the People, and containing the leading principles of this sect. According to 
this avowal of their opinions, they were concerned to vest the sovereign 
power in the representatives of the nation, independent of the consent or 
concurrence of any other person or persons — their constituents being their 
only superior. They claimed equal protection from the laws ; exemption 


from all forced service either in the army or navy; and full liberty of 
religious worship. That parliaments might be a more adequate 
representation and exercise of the popular sovereignty, it was urged that the 
right of suffrage should be much extended, and that all such assemblies 
should be convened anew at the close of every two years, and the session of 
each year be a sitting of six months. 


These proceedings were opposed with some spirit by the two houses, and 
were discountenanced in every practicable way by Cromwell and Ireton, 
who, whatever may have been their private speculations, were satisfied that 
the country was in no state to be governed by such principles, and still less 
by such men.’ That something might be conceded to the temper of this 
faction, the 


‘ Ludlow ff with his usual prejudice against Cromwell, ascribes his conduct 
in this particular to a desire of making the army more subservient to his 
plans of personal ambition. But of this there is no jjroof. His plans, so far as 
they can be known, no doubt ])romised more advantage to himself than 
those which obtained the suffrage of the agitators and their adher- 
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parliament agreed to deprive the crown of its negative voice on bills, after 
passing the lords and commons; and Cromwell so far yielded to the stream 
as to vote with the council of officers upon the resolution that no further 
attempt should be made toward negotiating with the king. But these 
concessions did little to check the present spirit of insubordination, and it 
was manifest to sagacious men that, without prompt and decisive measures 
to curb this arrogance, all would be lost. 


RENDEZVOUS AT WARE — MUTINY SUPPRESSED 


Fairfax, who had always looked on the proceedings of the agitators with 
suspicion and displeasure, assembled a council of officers to deliberate on 


the best means of counteracting these projects, and of removing the 
distempered feeling in which they originated. It was resolved that the 
officers and agitators should repair from the headquarters at Putney to their 
different regiments, in order that their influence might be employed in 
restoring discipline — the “agents” having been the parties just now most 
employed in producing this spirit of discontent, on which both the country 
and the parliament began to look with alarm. Several places of rendezvous 
were accordingly appointed, in the hope of finally adjusting all differences. 
In the mean time, the general urged on the parliament the importance of 
making some speedy arrangement for the payment of arrears, and on similar 
matters, as a course of proceeding that could not fail of rendering it 
manifest that the army was still intent on the good of the kingdom. 


This was on the 9th of November, the day after the meeting of the council 
of officers at Putney. On the same day a petition was presented to the house 
from certain agents of the army — the same who had drawn up “the case” 
of that body — praying the house to take the latter document into 
consideration. The “petition” and the “case” were both condemned, as 
opposed to the privileges of parliament, and to the fundamental government 
of the kingdom; but some steps were taken with a view to the payment of 
arrears, and toward making a better provision for the wants of the soldiers. 


On the 13th, the appointed rendezvous took place at Ware, the headquarters 
having been removed two days previously to Hertford. One brigade only 
had received orders to be present on that day ; but besides the six regiments 
which it included, two others made their appearance. The general began by 
reading to each regiment a remonstrance agreed upon by the council of 
officers, and addressed the men in such terms as called forth loud applause, 
and all seemed to join in the pledge ” to adhere to the general,” 
notwithstanding the efforts made by Scott, Eyre, and others to induce them 
to declare for “the Agreement of the People.” 


But the two regiments present without orders were those commanded by 
Harrison and Lilburne, long known, particularly the latter, as the most 
mutinous in the army. Harrison’s regiment appeared with a motto in their 
hat — “England’s freedom and soldiers’ rights;” but were prevailed on by 
the gen— 


ents, but they were sucli as may have originated in a more enlightened 
regard to the claims of his country. Mr. Godwin ‘^ also, has represented 
Cromwell as insincere in his transactions with the king, but founds his 
views on a tissue of surmisings which are much more amusing than 
satisfactory. Berkeley* states that the king distrusted the officers, 
particularly Cnuuwell and Ireton, because they would not accei)t of favours 
from him. Such conduct seems to bespeak the sincerity of tlieir dealing with 
the lung, and to refute tlu^ slanders which were circulated as to their 
intended promotion in the king’s government. Mrs. Hutchinson“ expresses 
herself fully satisfied as to Cromwell’s sincerity in these proceedings. 
According to a rumour sent abroad by that notorious court gossij) the 
countess of Carlisle, Charles was pledged to create Cromwell earl of Essex, 
and to make him commander of the guard. 
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eral to destroy the mottoes, and to promise obedience. Cromwell now rode 
up to Lilburne’s regiment, and called upon them to follow so proper an 
example. But he called in vain. The moment required decision. A council of 
war was Called on the field, some fourteen of the more mutinous were 
seized, three were condemned, and one of this number, chosen by lot, was 
instantly shot at the head of his regiment. Eleven were placed in the hands 
of the marshal as a security for the obedience of the rest. By this decided 
method of proceeding the boldest were intimidated, and discipline was 
restored. 


THE KING ESCAPES FROM HAMPTON COURT 


Fiv3 days before this occurrence, Charles had made his escape from 
Hampton Court. He had been led to regard the changing temper of the army 
with apprehension. The officers who endeavoured to serve him had become 
on that account exceedingly unpopular. Ireton was excluded from the 
councU of his colleagues, and Cromwell was threatened with impeachment; 
and the monarch saw, that, should the effort about to be made to restore 


subordination prove unsuccessful, not only his throne, but his life might be 
in imminent danger. But in what quarter should he seek an asylum? It was 
the advice of some that he should go to London and present himself at once 
in the house of lords. But it was objected that such a proceeding would 
probably lead to a collision between the city and the army, and subject the 
king to the charge of encouraging a second war. 


In the mean time, the Scottish commissioners pressed him to deliver 
himself at once from his perplexities by accepting their propositions. His 
final resolution, and one formed probably under the direction of the parties 
who had connived at his escape, was to go to the Isle of Wight. Charles 
withdrew from Hampton Court on the evening of the 11th of November, 
and after riding with his attendants the whole of the night, which was dark 
and stormy, reached Sutton in Hampshire the next morning at daybreak. 
Charles at length determined that Ashburnham and Berkeley should 
proceed at once to the Isle of Wight, and that, having apprised the governor, 
Colonel Hammond, of the assurance the king had received from Cromwell 
and others concerning the dangers which threatened him at Hampton Court, 
they should express to him the confidence of the monarch in his readiness 
to serve him at such a crisis, either by affording him protection or favouring 
his escape. 


Hammond listened to the communication of his visitors with distrust and 
alarm. He at length professed his readiness to receive the monarch, but it 
was in terms so cautious as to justify suspicion. The governor accompanied 
his guests on their return to Tichfield, where Ashburnham, leaving him with 
Berkeley and another military officer below, ascended to the king’s 
apartment, and, stating what had passed, added that the governor was in the 
house, prepared to fulfil the pledges he had given. Charles, with that 
wavering judgment which he so often manifested during these vicissitudes, 
immediately laid his hand upon his breast, and exclaimed, “What! have you 
brought Hammond with you? then I am undone, for I can now stir no 
more!” Ashburnham was much affected on hearing this expression, and 
others to the same effect; but the king added, that things must now take the 
course they had assumed, and he so far suppressed his feelings, as to 
receive the governor with an air of cheerfulness and apparent cordiality. The 
monarch, on his landing on the island, was lodged with much courtesy in 


Carisbrooke castle; and the two houses were immediately apprised of his 
being there. 


Four days subsequent to his landing in the Isle of Wight, Charles sent a 
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message to the parliament, stating the reasons which prevented his 
consenting 


to the abohtion of Episcopacy, and to some other things proposed. About 


the same time Berkeley was sent to the headquarters of the army at 
Windsor, 


to ascertain from the officers whether, as they had succeeded in their 
attempt 


to subdue the spirit of the mutineers, they were now prepared to forward a 
settlement on the basis of their late propositions. His communication w/as 
made to a council of officers, but was received in a manner which gave no 
promise of success. It was added, that these communications, which had 
been made by one reghnent after another, had 

so far intimidated the more moderate men in 

the council of officers, that even Cromwell had 

confessed himself in fault, in having gone so far 


in his endeavours to promote an agreement with 


the king. It was also stated, that the leaders 

in this disaffection had formed a resolution to 
bring the king to trial, and that many trembled 
to think of what might in that case ensue. The 
king, in the language of Cromwell, “could not 
be trusted.” The army was more thoroughly 
persuaded of that fact than himself; and these 
two circumstances at once determined the 
conduct of Cromwell and the fate of the 
monarch. 


The parliament, in answer to the letter received from the king, determined 
that four bills, relating to the most material points at issue, should be 
submitted for his assent, and that a treaty should be commenced to settle the 
minor questions which remained. The first of these bills provided that the 
command of the military should be vested in the parliament during the next 
twenty years, together with a power of resuming that command even after 
that period, whenever the two houses should deem such a proceeding 
necessary to the safety of the kingdom; the second required a proclamation 
to be issued, justifying the acts of the parliament in the late war, and making 
void all declarations to the contrary ; the third called upon the king to annul 
all 


patents of peerage of a date subsequent to the removal of the great seal from 
London in 1642, and declared that peers created in future should not have 
the power of sitting and voting in parliament without the consent of the 
lords and commons; and the fourth gave the two houses the power of 
adjournment from place to place, and from time to time, at their own 
pleasure.’ 


Oliver Cromwell was Married IN THIS Church 


« The following is the account given by Clarendon*’ of the import of these 
bills: — “By one of them he was to confess the war to have been raised by 
him, and that he was guilty of all the blood that had been spilt. By another, 
he was totally to dissolve the government of the church by bishops, and to 
grant all the lands belonging to tlie church to such uses as they proposed, 
leaving the settling a future government in the place thereof to further time 
and councils. By a third, he was to grant and settle the militia in the manner 
and in the persons proposed, reserving not so much power in himself as any 
subject was capable of. In the last place, he was to sacrifice all those who 
had served or adhered to him to the mercy of the parliament.” How are we 
to account for such misrepresentation? 
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The answer of the king was, that nothhig which he had hitherto suffered, or 
could at present apprehend, would induce him to give his assent to these 
preliminaries so long as the matters which were to follow remained 
undetermined. Charles appears to have been disposed to this course, partly 
by his fear that the parliament might not be able to make good its overtures 
against the less friendly temper of the army; and still more by the 
interference of the Scotch commissioners, who assured him that Scotland 
was willing to forego her absolute demands on the matter of the covenant, 
for the sake of a peace with him, and in order to prevent the affairs of the 
country from passing into the hands of the Independents. In fact, a treaty to 
this effect was signed at Carisbrooke, before the king returned his answer to 
the two houses. 


When o’er the Medes a mule shall sit on high, 
O’er pebbly Hermus then, soft Lydian, fly; 
Fly with all haste; for safety scorn thy fame, 
Nor scruple to deserve a coward’s name. 


When the above verses were communicated to Croesus, he was more 
delighted than ever : confident that a mule would never be sovereign of the 
Medes, and that consequently he could have nothing to fear for himself or 
his posterity. His first object was to discover which were the most powerful 
of the Grecian states, and to obtain their alliance. 


Croesus Makes an Alliance with Sparta 


Croesus accordingly sent messengers to Sparta with presents, at the same 
time directing them to form an offensive alliance with the people. They 
delivered their message in these terms : ” Crojsus, sovereign of Lydia, and 
of various nations, thus addresses himself to Sparta : I am directed by the 
oracles to form a Grecian alliance ; and, as I know you to be preeminent 
above all the states of Greece, I, without collusion of any kind, desire to 
become your friend and ally.” The LacedEemonians having heard of the 
oracular declaration to Croisus, were rejoiced at his distinction in their 
favour, and instantly acceded to the proposed terms of confederacy. It is to 
be observed, that Croesus had formerly rendered kindness to the 
Lacedasmo-nians : they had sent to Sardis to purchase some gold for the 
purpose of erecting the statue of Apollo, which is still to be seen at Mount 
Thornax ; Croesus presented them with all they wanted. 


Influenced by this consideration, as well as by his decided partiality to 
them, they entered into all his views : they declared themselves ready to 
give such assistance as he wanted ; and, farther to mark their attachment, 
they prepared, as a present for the king, a brazen vessel, capable of 
containing three hundred amphorae, and ornamented round the brim with 
the figures of various animals. This, however, never reached Sardis; the 
occasion of which is thus differently explained. The Lacedaemonians 
affirm, that their vessel was intercepted near Samos, on its way to Sardis, by 


When Charles despatched that message, it was in the hope of being able to 
make his escape, and, by placing himself at the head of an army of 
covenanters and royalists on the borders of the two kingdoms, to 
accomplish by a second war what he failed to achieve in the first. But every 
attempt so far to elude the 'igilance of Hammond was without effect, though 
the monarch found means of frequent correspondence with his family and 
adherents. Parliament, on receiving his message, decided that no further 
address should be made to him, and the army pledged itself to support the 
two houses in that resolution; and, with a reference to the conduct of the 
Scots, it was declared that all persons making an overture to the monarch 
without consent of parliament should be liable to the penalties of high 
treason.4 


THE VOTE OF NOX-ADDRESSES AND THE ” SECOND CIVIL W^r” 


Cromwell exult ingly communicated the result of the proceedings at 
Carisbrooke to Col. Hammond. ”The house of commons has this day voted 
as follows: — 1st. They will make no more addresses to the king; 2nd. 
None shall apply to him without leave of the two houses, upon pain of 
being guilty of high treason; 3rd. They will receive nothing from the king, 
nor shall any other bring anything to them from him, nor receive anything 
from the king.” The lords adopted the resolution, after some debate. Unless 
there be some speedy change, the end will be accomplished that the 
majority in parliament contended for, “to settle the commonwealth without 
the king.” That majority in the commons was a very formidable one — 141 
to 91 ; and their resolution is justly described by Hallam™ as “a virtual 
renunciation of allegiance.” But, however the notion of a sovereign 
representative assembly as the government suited for England might please 
the political enthusiasts and the military fanatics, the great body of quiet 
people, who desired the protection of the law under a limited monarchy, 
were not prepared to endure that a democracy should be thrust upon them at 
the point of the sword. Discontent was very generally spread. Murmurings 
would shortly grow into revolts. Cromwell, who saw better than most men 
the inevitable result of political and religious discords, whilst the supreme 
authority was so unsettled, tried to effect some reconciliation between 
Presb3“erians and Independents. The dinner at which Cromwell assembled 


them was given in vain. ” One would endure no superior, the other no 
equal.” 


Ludlow, 9 who thus describes the result of this attempt, relates more 
minutely the proceedings of another meeting at which he was present. The 
grandees of the house and army, of whom he terms Cromwell the head, ” 
would not declare their judgments either for a monarchical, aristocratical, or 
democratical government; maintaining that any of them might be good in 
themselves, or for us, according as Providence should direct us.” The 
common- 
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wealth’s men boldly declared against monarchy; that the king had broken 
his oath, and dissolved their allegiance; maintained that he had appealed to 
the swofd, and should be called to account for the effusion of blood; after 
which an equal commonwealth, founded upon the consent of the people. 
The discussion, solemn as it was, had a ludicrous termination. “Cromwell,” 
says Ludlow, “professed himself unresolved; and having learned what he 
could of the principles and inclinations of those present at the conference, 
took up a cushion and flung it at my head, and then ran down the stairs; but 
I overtook him with another, which made him hasten down faster than he 
desired.” Cromwell told Ludlow the next day that ” he was convinced of the 
desirable-ness of what was proposed, but not of the feasibleness of it.” 


There was a meeting some time after, conducted in a very different mood 
by Cromwell — a meeting of officers of the army at Windsor Castle, as 
reported by Adjutant-General Allen. These zealous men spent one whole 
day in prayer. They were exhorted by Cromwell to a thorough consideration 
of their actions as an army, and of their ways as private Christians. They 
became convinced that the Lord had departed from them, through ”those 
carnal conferences which they held in the preceding year with the king and 
his party.” They, with bitter weeping, took sense and shame of their 
iniquities. They came to a clear agreement that it was their duty to go forth 


and fight the enemies that had appeared against them. They finally came to 
a resolution, “That it was our duty, that, if ever the Lord brought us back 
again in peace, to call Charles Stuart, that man of blood, to an account for 
that blood he had shed, and mischief he had done to his utmost, against the 
Lord’s cause and people in these poor nations.” These men, not hypocrites, 
not wholly fanatics, are very terrible in their stern resolves. They will go 
forth to fight “the enemies that had appeared against them” — and then! 
There is a reaction in many quarters in England. The Scots are preparing to 
invade. A second civil war is fast approaching. 


When the parliament passed their resolution to receive no more 
communications from the king, and to forbid all correspondence with him, 
they published a declaration imputing all the misfortunes of his reign to 
himself personally, and not to evil counsellors, as had been the custom 
before monarchy had lost its respect even in the eyes of those who were 
opposed to its evil government. But the nation was tired of its distractions. 
It wearied for some permanent settlement that might end the hoarse disputes 
and subtle intrigues of parliament and army, of Presbyterian and 
Independent; that might free the possessors of rank and property from the 
dread of wild men with notions of social equality; that might restore 
industry to its healthful functions, and put an end not only to the cost of a 
standing military force, but to its fearful resistance to civil power. The 
desire of the peaceful portion of the nation was feebly heard amidst the 
surrounding clamour. 


The attempt to express their impatience of existing evils by riot and revolt 
was necessarily a vain attempt. This spirit was displayed in the city of Lon- 
don, at the beginning of April. Cromwell and some of the other leaders 
attend a common-council; but they find the Presbyterians indisposed to 
listen to what they call “their subtleties.” The next day there is a formi(lal)le 
Piot. It is Sunday, The Puritan strictness in religious observances, antl in 
minor matters, has come to be less respected than before the close of the 
war. Royalists, amidst their contempt for what they deem fanaticism, are 
now mixing again in the ordinary intercourse with the despised roundheads. 
The theatre is now not wholly proscribed. On that Sunday, tlie Oth of April, 
there are apprentices playing at bowls in Moorfields during church-time. 
They are 
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ordered to disperse by the militia guard; but they fight with the guard, and 
hold their ground. Soon routed by cavalry, they raise the old cry of “Clubs” 
; are joined by the watermen, a numerous and formidable body; fight on 
through the night; and in the morning have possession of Ludgate and 
Newgate, and have stretched chains across all the great thoroughfares. 


There are forty hours of this tumult, in which the prevailing cry is ” God 
and King Charles.” At last a body of cavalry arrive from Westminster; there 
is an irresistible charge of the men who had ridden down far more terrible 
assailants; and that movement is at an end. But in many towns there are 
similar riots. 


In Wales some Presbyterian officers of the parliamentary army, with 
Colonel Poyer at their head, have raised a far more formidable insurrection. 
Pembroke Castle is in their hands. They soon have possession of Chepstow 
Castle. The gentry have proclaimed the king. It is a Presbyterian-royalist 
insurrection, allied in principle with the purposes of the moderate 
Presbjrterians of Scotland, who are organising their army for the march into 
England. The Welsh outbreak is somewhat premature ; but nevertheless it is 
very formidable. It is alarming enough to demand the personal care of 
Lieutenant-Gene ral Cromwell. He leaves London on the 3rd of May, with 
five regiments. The Londoners are glad to be freed from his presence ; for a 
rumour has been spread that the army at Whitehall are about to attack and 
plunder the city. Petitions wre addressed to the commons that the army 
should remove further; and that the militia should be placed under the 
command of Skippon. 


The reaction gave the Presbyterians again the command in parliament; and 
it was voted on the 28th of April, that the fundamental government of the 
kingdom by king, lords, and commons, should not be changed ; and that the 
resolutions forbidding all communication with the king should be 
rescinded. Popular demonstrations immediately followed the departure of 


Cromwell. Surrey gentlemen, freeholders, and yeomen, came to 
Westminster with a petition that the king should be restored with all the 
splendour of his ancestors. A broil ensued between the parliamentary guard 
and these petitioners, who asked the soldiers, ” Why do you stand here to 
guard a company of rogues? ” Several of the Surrey men, and one of the 
guard, were killed. The royalists of Kent organised themselves in a far more 
formidable shape. They secured Sandwich and Dover; appointed as general. 
Goring, earl of Norwich; and assembled at Rochester to the number of 
seven thousand. Troops were raised for the royal service in the eastern and 
midland counties. 


More dangerous to the ruling powers than all these demonstrations, was the 
defection of the fleet. The unsteadiness and the inconstancy, the jealousy of 
the government under which the sailors served, belonged to a period when 
the government had long been indifferent to the national honour. These 
characteristics altogether passed away when the first thought of the English 
fleet was how “not to be fooled by the foreigner.” 


The sailors of 1648 put their admiral on shore, and carried their ships to 
Holland, to place them under the command of the prince of Wales, who 
appeared in the Channel — and did nothing. The royalists were in the 
highest exultation. They expected the king soon to be again at their head. 
The earl of Holland had turned once more to what he thought would be the 
winning side ; and his mansion at Kensington was again the resort of 
cavaliers. But the king does not appear amongst them. An attempt at escape 
from Carisbrooke has a second time failed. On the 31st of May, Hammond 
wrote to the parliament that the king had again nearly effected his escape. 


Another dread now came over the Presbyterian party. They would 
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negotiate with the king; but they would take strong measures against the 
royahsts. All papists and maUgnants were banished from London under 


more severe penalties than before. Fairfax was directed to proceed with all 
his forces against the insurgents in Kent and Essex and the other counties 
around London. They issued new orthnances against heresy, which affected 
the Independents; and against swearing, which touched the cavaliers ver\ 
nearly. The general and the army marched into Kent; dispersed the 
insurgents after an obstinate fight at Maidstone ; antl by rapid successes, 
wherever else there was resistance, put down the rising spirit. Lord Goring, 
after hav-ing led several thousand men to Blackheath, expecting assistance 
in London, was compelled to see the desertion of his followers, and he 
crossed the Thames into Essex. There the contest was more prolonged. Lord 
Capel and Sir Charles Lucas had collected a large force, with which they 
intended to march from Colchester upon London. Fairfax invested the town; 
and for two months there was a renewal of the former work of blockade and 
siege, until the place was surrendered on the 27th of August. 


The triumph of Fairfax was tarnished by an exception to his usual humanity. 
Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle were tried by court-martial, and 
were shot. The earl of Holland and the young duke of Buckingham broke 
out in revolt at Kingston-on-Thames, when the main army of the parliament 
was investing Colchester. There was an action near Kingston, in which they 
were defeated; and passing into Hertfordshire, the remnant was cut up at St. 
Neot’s by a detachment from the army of Fairfax, and Holland was taken 
prisoner. In all these movements, we see the absence of any supreme 
organising power. They were isolated efforts, which were quickly 
suppressed. Whatever miseries England had still to endure, it was freed 
from the misery of a long partisan warfare. 


THE SCOTCH INVASION AND THE BATTLE OF PRESTON (1648 
A.D.) 


In Wales, where the resistance to the parliament was more concentrated, the 
presence even of Cromwell was not at first successful. He is before 
Pembroke, but he has no artillery to make short work of the siege. It was 
not till the 10th of July that the town and castle of Pembroke were 
surrendered to him. Six days before the capitulation the Scottish army 
entered England, under the duke of Hamilton. He was joined by five 
thousand English under Sir Marmaduke Langdale. The English general, 


Lambert, was retreating before them, having been directed by Cromwell to 
avoid an engagement, and to fall back. Two days after the surrender of 
Pembroke, Cromwell was on his march from the west. He waited not for 
orders. He knew where he was wanted. At this juncture a charge of treason 
had been preferred against him by Major Huntington, an officer of the army, 
which had been countenanced by some members of both houses. He was 
accused of endeavouring, by betraying the king, parliament, and army, to 
advance himself. The occasion was not opportune for such an attempt. 
When he left London he was equally distasteful to the Presbyterians and the 
connnonwealth’s men — who, with some, went by the general name of 
levellers. 


The Scottish army that entered England could not be regarded as the army 
of the Scottish nation. The treaty which had been concluded with the king at 
Carisbrooke gave satisfaction only to a portion of the Presbyterians. The 
Scottish parliament, influenced by the duke of Hamilton and others, who 
professed moderate principles of ecclesiastical government, gave the 
engagements of that treaty their zealous support, especially that clause 
which proH. W. — VOL. XX. F 
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vided that a military force should be sent to England to reinstate the king in 
his authority. They were in consequence called the “engagers.” But the 
clergy generally proclaimed that Charles had not conceded enough for the 
establishment of their form of worship in England to warrant a war for his 
assistance. The marquis of Argyll, and other powerful chiefs who had 
fought against Montrose, were burning with resentment against the royalists 
of their own country, and were strenuously opposed to what was meant as 
an aid to the royalists of England. An army was however raised; and the 
engagers, with a raw and ill-disciplined force, crossed the Border. 


The march of Cromwell, from the extremity of South Wales to the heart of 
Lancashire, was accomplished with a rapidity which belongs only to the 


movements of great commanders. He had to gather scattered forces on his 
way, and to unite himself with Lambert in Yorkshire. He was determined to 
engage wuth an enemy whose numbers were held to double his own. 
Through the whole breadth of South Wales, then a pastoral country, but now 
presenting all the unpicturesque combinations of mining industry, he 
advanced to Gloucester. This forced march of some hundred and fifty miles 
through Wales was an exhausting commencement. “Send me some shoes 
for my poor tired soldiers,” wrote Cromwell to the executive committee in 
London. At Leicester he received three thousand pairs of shoes. At 
Nottingham he confers with Colonel Hutchinson, and leaves his prisoners 
with him. His cavalry have pushed on, and have joined Lambert at Barnard 
Castle. All Cromwell’s forces have joined the northern troops by the 12th of 
August. The Scots, who, having passed Kendal, had debated whether they 
would march direct into Yorkshire, and so on towards London, have 
decided for the western road. The duke of Hamilton thinks he is sure of 
Manchester. Sir Marmaduke Langdale is their guide through the unknown 
ways into Lancashire, and leads the vanguard. There is very imperfect 
communication between the van and the rear of this army. 


On the 16th of August the duke is at Preston. The same night Cromwell is 
at Stonyhurst. Langdale, to the left of Hamilton’s main body, has 
ascertained that the dangerous enemy is close at hand and sends notice to 
the duke. ” Impossible,” exclaims Hamilton; ” he has not had time to be 
here.” The next morning Cromwell has fallen upon Sir Marmaduke, and 
utterly routed him, “after a very sharp dispute.” Hamilton’s army is a 
disjointed one. His cavalry in considerable numbers are at Wigan, under the 
command of Middleton. When the affair was settled with Langdale, there 
was a Skirmish close by Preston between Hamilton himself and some of 
Cromwell’s troopers. The duke was separated from his main force of 
infantry, under Baillie, but rejoined them only to see the bridge of the 
Ribble won by the enemy in a general battle. Cromwell describes the first 
four hours’ fighting in a country all enclosure and miry ground, as “a hedge 
dispute.” This being ended, the Scots were charged through Preston; and 
then not only was the bridge of the Ribble won, but the bridge of Over 
Danven. Night was approaching, which put an end to any further fighting 
on the 17th. 


The Scottish generals in a council of war determined to march off, as soon 
as it was dark, without waiting for Middleton and his cavalry. The weather 
was rainy; the roads heavy; their men were wet, weary, and hungry. They 
left their ammunition behind; and the next morning were at Wigan Moor, 
with half their number. No general engagement took place that day; and the 
Scots held Wigan. 


Cromwell writes, ” We lay that night in the field close by the enemy ; being 
very dirty and weary, and having marched twelve miles of such ground as I 
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never rode in all my life, the day being very wet.” The next day the Scots 
moved towards Warrington; and after some hard fighting, General Baillie 
surrendered himself, officers, and soldiers, as prisoners of war. The duke, 
with three thousand horse, was gone towards Nantwich. His course was 
undeterminded. The country people were hostile. His own men were 
mutinous. He surrenders to Lambert, and is sent prisoner to Nottingham, 


The Scottish army was now utterly broken and dispersed. The news of 
Hamilton’s complete failure in the invasion of England was the signal for 
the great Presbyterian party that had opposed the policy of the engagers to 
rise in arms. Argyll assembled his highland clans. In the western lowlands 
large bodies of peasantry, headed by their preachers, marched to Edinburgh. 
The memory of this insurrection has endured to this hour in the name of 
Whig. It was called “the whiggamore raid,” from the word used in the west 
of Scotland when the carter urges forward his horses with Whig! whig! (get 
on); as the English carter says, Gee! gee! (go). Argyll was restored to 
power. The most zealous covenanters were again at the head of the 
executive authority. Cromwell entered Scotland on the 20th of September, 
and was received at Edinburgh, not as the man to whose might their brave 
countrymen had been compelled to yield; but as the deliverer from a 
royahst faction that might again have put the national religion in peril. «™ 


At the commencement of this second war, a resolution had passed in the 
parliament. May 11th, which declared that no quarter should be given to the 
persons found in arms on the pretence of serving the king. Two years had 
passed since a war waged against the king had ended in making him 
prisoner ; and as the parliament was now in fact the great authority of the 
nation, all men taken in arms against it were to be treated as rebels, and 
became liable to the penalties of treason. A council of war was accordingly 
convened at Colchester, on the fate of the leading delinquents who had now 
become prisoners; and it was determined that, in consequence of the 
innocent blood which they had caused to be shed, three of their number 
should suffer death, two of the condemned persons being Sir Charles Lucas 
and Sir George Lisle. Capel, and several others, generously declared that 
they were themselves as guilty as the men doomed to die, and requested to 
share in their fate. But the council adhered to its decision. 


Lucas, making bare his chest, shouted in defiance, “Fire, rebels!” His body 
fell lifeless; Lisle embraced it affectionately, and, turning to the soldiers, bid 
them approach nearer. One of them said, “Fear not, sir, we shall hit you.” 
He replied, “I have been nearer to you, my friends, and you have missed 
me.” This sanguinary deed, whoever may have been its great mover, 
attaches indelible disgrace to all who were parties to it. Tlu> royalists had 
descended to many acts of cruelty; but this proceeding was without parallel 
in the history of the civil war. After the ordinance of the Uth of May, these 
sufferers might have been dealt with by the civil power as traitors, with as 
much appearance of justice as was usually attendant on state prosecutions; 
but their death, inflicted under such circumstances, could not fail to exhibit 
them, in the view of dispassionate men, as the victims of revenge, and the 
martyrs of loyalty. 


It was with great difficulty that Hamilton had prevailed on the estates in 
Scotland to concur in the proposed invasion of England; and the news of his 
defeat at once turned the scale against him in that country. Argyll, his great 
opponent, took possession of the government. Cromwell himself soon made 
his appearance in Edinburgh, and, having done what was considenM1 
expedient to secure the ascendancy of the party of Argyll, contented 
himscilf 


the Samians, who had fitted out some ships of war for this particular pui- 
pose. The Samians, on the contrary, assert, that the Lacedaemonians 
employed on this business did not arrive in time ; but, hearing that Sardis 
was lost, and Croesus in captivity, they disposed of their charge to some 
private individuals of Samos, who presented it to the temple of Juno. They 
who acted this part, might perhaps, on their return to Sparta, declare that the 
vessel had been violently taken from them by the Samians. Such is the story 
of this vessel. 


Croesus, deluded by the words of the oracle, prepared to lead his forces into 
Cappadocia, in full expectation of becoming conqueror of Cyrus and of 
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Persia. Whilst he was employed in providing for this expedition, a certain 
Lydian, named Sardanis, who had always among his countrymen the 
reputation of wisdom, and became still more memorable from this occasion, 
thus addressed CroBSUs : ” You meditate, O king ! an attack upon men 
who are clothed with the skins of animals ; who, inhabiting a country but 
little cultivated, live on what they can procure, not on what they wish : 
strangers to the taste of wine, they drink water only? even figs are a 
delicacy with which they are unacquainted, and all our luxuries are entirely 
unknown to them. If you conquer them, what can you take from such as 
have nothing? but if you shall be defeated, it becomes you to think of what 
you, on your part, will be deprived. When they shall once have tasted our 
delicacies-, we shall never again be able to get rid of them. I indeed am 
thankful to the gods for not inspiring the Persians with the wish of invading 
Lydia.” Croesus disregarded this admonition : it is nevertheless certain, that 
the Persians, before their conquest of Lydia, were strangers to every species 
of luxury. 


The Cappadocians are by the Greeks called Syrians. Before the empire of 
Persia existed, they were under the dominion of the Medes, though at this 
period in subjection to Cyrus. The different empires of the Lydians and the 
Medes were divided by the river Halys ; which rising in a mountain of 
Armenia, passes through Cilicia, leaving in its progress the Matienians on 
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with procuring that no person who had taken arms against the Enghsh 
parUament should be deemed chgible to any place of trust or emolument. 
From the extent and the determination of the efforts which were made 
during this summer in favour of the king, it is manifest that the 
Presbyterians, in proposing so considerable a reduction of the army, must 
have been insincere, or have been almost entirely ignorant of the feeling of 
the country which they aspired to govern. The army in which, according to 
their policy, it would have been necessary to confide at this juncture, must 
have been one having its discipline and valour in a great degree to acquire, 
and one, in consequence, that would, in all probability, have been speedily 
subdued by the English i”oyalists alone. 


But by a series of actions, which the bravest and the most disciplined army 
in Europe coukl alone have achieved, the risings in the south were 
suppressed, and the invasion from the north was made to end in the 
subjection of the invaders. The Presbyterians, however, continued to flatter 
themselves with having acted prudently, inasmuch as this double overthrow 
of the royalists must serve to destroy all hope in the king of assistance from 
his more immediate adherents, while the avowed hostility of the soldiery 
must show that from them he had everything to fear — leaving him no 
prospect of regaining his throne, except by such a concurrence with the 
overtures of the Presbyterians as should unite them entirely in his favour, 
and enable them to resist the machinations and the power of his more 
relentless opponents. 


TREATY OF NEWPORT AND ANTI-ROYALIST FEELING 


Such was the condition and temper of parties, when, the vote of non- 
addresses being repealed, further negotiation was entered upon between the 
parliament and the king. This treaty, known by the name of the treaty of 
Newport, was based upon the propositions which had been submitted to the 
monarch at Hampton Court; and Charles, after many attempts to evade or 


modify the proposals of the parliamentary commissioners, assented to the 
whole, with the following exceptions only: — that the office of the bishops 
should be suspended for three years, but not abolished; that th(\ Episcopal 
lands which had been sold should be reclaimed, at the farthest after ninety- 
nine years; that an act of indemnity should be passed in favour of his 
followers, without exception — so far as to admit the most obnoxious of the 
excepted persons to compound for their offences; and that the adoption of 
the covenant should not be enforced either in his own case, or in that of any 
other person. 


But it soon became evitlent that the army and the party which adhered to it 
in the city were not disposed to an agreement with the king even upon his 
full acceptance of the propositions now submitted to him. A petition was 
presented to the commons from “thousands of w/ell-affected persons in and 
near London,” which, while it recognised the monarchy and the peerage, 
deprived them of nearly all their privileges, and prayed that the parliament 
“would lay to heart the blood spilt, and the infinite spoil and havoc that had 
been made of peaceable, harmless people, by express commission from the 
king, and to consider whether an act of oblivion was likely to satisfy the 
justice of God, and to appease his remaining wTath.” 


The course of proceeding thus suggested from the city was dwelt upon, with 
the greatest confidence in its rectitude, by one to another in the army. It was 
commonly said that the land had been defiled with blood, and could not be 
cleansed Init by the blood of him who had shed it; and petitions were 
presented to Fairfax from the regiments under Ireton and Ingoldsby, which 
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urgc’tl that “impartial and steady justice should be done upon all criminal 
persons, that the same course should be taken in the case of king or lord, as 
in that of the poorest commoner; and that all persons who should speak or 
act in behalf of the king, until acquitted of the charge of shedding innocent 
blood, might be proceeded against as traitors.” This petition was presented 


on the 18th of October. On the 20th of November, a remonstrance, adopted 
unanimously by the council of officers, was presented by a deputation from 
that body, and recommended to the attention of the house by Fairfax, in 
which it was urged that the present treaty with the king should be 
abandoned, and that judicial proceedings should be instituted against him, 
on account of the evils done by him; that the monarchy should be elective; 
that future parliaments should be annual or biennial, with a sure provision 
for their being regularly convened; that the elective franchises should be 
rendered more general and equal; and that no monarch should be allowed a 
negative voice on bills. 


The Presbyterians, when these demands came before them, opposed them 
with courage and perseverance, and on a division exhibited a large majority. 
They knew the feeling of the country to be against such extreme measures; 
and they hoped, by a speedy agreement with the king, to overwhelm the 
abettors of them with confusion. But the military leaders were not ignorant 
that such was the policy of their opponents, and they adopted means for the 
greater security of the king’s person. Nor could Charles avoid seeing the 
danger which threatened him. He accordingly, as in the eleventh hour, 
consented, with still smaller modifications, to the most obnoxious of the 
propositions from the two houses. He did not agree, even at this time, to 
abolish Episcopacy, or to alienate its wealth for ever, but he allowed the 
restoration of them to be matters dependent on the pleasure of parliament. 


Charles, in parting from the parliamentary commissioners, expressed his 
fears that what he had now done would prove to have been done too late. 
On the following morning news was privately conveyed to him that an 
armed force was on its way to make him prisoner. His attendants entreated 
him to consult his safety by an immediate escape; but he spoke of his 
promise to wait twenty days for the answer of parliament ; of his ])ledge not 
to break the parole which had been granted to him; and clung to so many 
sources of hesitation, that night came, and, instead of flying for his life, he 
retired to his chamber. About midnight the expected force arrived ; early in 
the morning the king was summoned to leave his present lodgings; and in 
the course of ii -^ .1,.. ^g^g committed a prisoner to Hurst Castle, an edifice 
standing on a cting piece of land, joined by a narrow causeway to the coast 
of ee. The removal of the king from Carisbrooke was on th(^ 30th ber. On 


the day preceding, a declaration was issued by the officers, ;cribed the 
majority of the parliament as consisting of men who, in 5sion of power, had 
ceased to value their principles, and set forth, in but significant terms, the 
high trust whicli at this extraordinary been committed by the manifest will 
of Providence to the army.*’ 


PRIDE S PURGP] 


le Monday the commons are debating all day — they are debating >‘clock 
on Tuesday morning the 5th of December, 1648 — whether s concessions 
in the treaty of Newport are a ground of settlement, tised orators have been 
heard again and again on this great question. 
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There is an old man amongst them — one who has only been a member 
three weeks — who boldly stands up for the cause of fallen majesty. He is 
no royal favourite, he says. The favours he has received from the king and 
his party were, the loss of his two ears — his pillorings, his imprisonments, 
his fines. It was Prynne, who spoke for hours; with honest energy, but with 
no great prudence when he described the army at their very doors as 
“inconstant, mutinous, and unreasonable servants.” Yet, whatever might 
have been the effect of this learned man’s courageous effort for 
reconciliation, the very recital of his ancient sufferings must have revived in 
some a bitter recollection of past tyrannies, and a corresponding dread of 
their return. The house decided, by one hundred and twenty-nine to eighty- 
three, that the king’s concessions are a ground of settlement. 


There was another assembly on the same day whose resolutions at that 
moment were of more importance even than a vote of the commons. 
Ludlow 9 says, ” Some of the principal officers of the army came to 
London with expectation that things would be brought to this issue, and 


consulting with some members of parliament and others, it was concluded, 
after a full and free debate, that the measures taken by the parliament were 
contrary to thj trust reposed in them, and tending to contract the guilt of the 
blood that had been shed, upon themselves and the nation: that it was 
therefore the duty of the army to endeavour to put a stop to such 
proceedings.” They went about this work in a very business-like manner. 
”Three of the members of the house, and three of the officers of the army, 
withdrew into a private room to attain the ends of our said resolution; when 
we agreed that the army should be drawn up the next morning, and guards 
placed in Westminster hall, the Court of Requests, and the Lobby; that none 
might be permitted to pass into the house but such as continued faithful to 
the public interests. To this end we went over the names of all the members, 
one by one. Commnissary-General Ireton went to Sir Thomas Fairfax, and 
acquainted him with the necessity of this extraordinary way of proceeding.” 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell was still in the north. 


What was thus deliberately resolved on the 6th of December was as 
promptly effected on the 7th. An order is given that the trained bands of the 
city shall withdraw from their accustomed duty of guard at Westminster. 
Colonel Rich’s regiment of horse take up a position on that morning in 
Palace Yard. Colonel Pride’s regiment of foot throng Westminster Hall, and 
block up every entrance to the house of commons. Colonel Pride has a 
written Hst of names in his hand — the names of those against whom the 
sentence of exclusion has been passed. As the members of the house 
approach. Lord Grey of Groby, who stands at the elbow of Colonel Pride, 
gives a sign or word that such a one is to pass, or to be turned back. Forty- 
one were ordered that day to retire to “the queen’s court.” 


It is easier to imagine than to describe the indignation expressed by the 
ejected. They are kept under restraint all the day; and in the evening are 
conducted to a tavern. There were two taverns abutting upon and partly 
under the hall, known as “Heaven” and “Hell” — very ancient places of 
refreshment much used by the lawyers in term-time; mentioned by Ben 
Jonson; and which, with a third house called “Purgatory,” are recited in a 
grant of the time of Henry VII. To ” Hell,” perhaps without the intention of 
a bad joke, these forty-one of the parliamentary majority were led, and 
lodged for the night. The process went on for several days ; till some 


hundred members are disposed of. Before the minority have obtained an 
entire ascendancy Colonel Pride is questioned for his conduct; but no 
satisfaction is given. The 
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house makes a show of disapprobation; but the serjeant-at-arms has brought 
a message that the excluded members are detained by the army; and 
business proceeds as if the event were of small consequence. 


Cromwell has arrived on the night after the sharp medicine known as ” 
Pride’s purge ” has been administered; and, says Ludlow ,9 ” lay at 
Whitehall, where, and at other places, he declared that he had not been 
acquainted with this design; yet since it was done he was glad of it, and 
would endeavour to maintain it.” Vane, who had spoken vehemently in the 
great debate of the 4th, against accepting the king’s concessions as a ground 
of settlement, even boldly proclaiming himself for a republic, appears to 
have taken no part in the illegal proceedings which laid the parliament at 
the feet of the army. He retired to his estate, and did not come again to 
parliament till a month after the final blow against monarchy had been 
struck. The parliamentary minority, being now almost unanimous in their 
resolve to overthrow the existing government, though perhaps not yet 
agreed as to the mode of accomplishing this as far as regarded the person of 
the king, voted to rescind all the votes which had recently passed as to the 
grounds of a settlement. Another act of military power soon marshalled the 
way to a resolution of such doubts. 


THE KING TAKEN TO WINDSOR 


The drawbridge of Hurst Castle is lowered during the night of the 17th of 
December, and the tramp of a troop of horse is heard by the wakeful 
prisoner. He calls for his attendant Herbert, who is sent to ascertain the 
cause of this midnight commotion. He is informed that the troop are to 
conduct him to Windsor. Two days after, the king sets out. At Winchester he 
is received in state by the mayor and aldermen; but they retire alarmed on 
being told that the house has voted all to be traitors who should address the 
king. The king urged his desire to stop at Bagshot, and dine in the forest at 
the house of Lord Newburg. He had been apprised that his friend would 
have ready for him a horse of extraordinary fleetness, with which he might 
make one more effort to escape. The horse had been kicked by another 
horse the day before, and was useless. That last faint hope was gone. On the 
night of the 23rd of December the king slept, a prisoner surrounded with 
hostile guards, in the noble castle which in the days of his youth had rung 
with Jonson’s lyrics and ribaldry; and the gypsy of the masque had 
prophesied that his “name in peace or wars, nought should bound.” But he 
had an undoubting confidence that he should be righted, by aid from 
Ireland, from Denmark, from other kingdoms: “I have three more cards to 
play, the worst of which will give me back everything.” After three weeks 
of comparative comfort, the etiquette observed towards him was laid aside ; 
and with a fearful sense of approaching calamity in the absence of “respect 
and honour, according to the ancient practice,” he exclaimed, “is there 
anything more contemptible than a despised prince?” 


During the month in which Charles had remained at Windsor, there had 
been proceedings in parliament of which he was imperfectly informed. On 
the day he arrived there, it was resolved by the commons that he should be 
brought to trial. On the 2nd of January, 1649, it was voted that, in making 
war against the parliament, he had been guilty of treason; and a high court 
was appointed to try him. One hundred and fifty commissioners were to 
compose the court — peers, members of the commons, aldermen of 
London. The ordinance was sent to the upper house, and was rejected. On 
the 6th, a fresh ordinance, declaring that the people being, after God, the 
source of all 
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just power, the representatives of the people are the supreme power in the 
nation; and that whatsoever is enacted or declared for law by the commons 
in parliament hath the force of a law, and the people are concluded thereby, 
though the consent of king or peers be not had thereto. Asserting this 
power, so utterly opposed either to the ancient constitution of the monarchy, 
or to the possible working of a republic, there was no hesitation in 
constituting the high court of justice in the name of the commons alone. 
The number of members of the court was now reduced to one hundred and 
thirtyfive. They had seven preparatory meetings, at which only fifty-eight 
members attended. 


Algernon Sidney, although bent upon a republic, opposed the trial, 
apprehending that the project of a commonwealth would fail, if the king’s 
life were touched. It is related that Cromwell, irritated by these scruples, 
exclaimed, “No one will stir. I tell you, we will cut his head off with the 
crown upon it.” Such daring may appear the result of ambition, of fear, or 
revenge, or innate cruelty, in a few men who had obtained a temporary 
ascendency. These men were, on the contrary, the organs of a wide-spread 
determination amongst thousands throughout the country, who had long 
preached and argued and prophesied about vengeance on ” the great 
delinquent ” ; and who had ever in their mouths the text that ” blood 
defileth the land, and the land cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed 
therein, but by the blood of him that shed it.” They had visions of a theoc- 
racy, and were impatient of an earthly king. 


Do we believe, as some, not without reasonable grounds, may believe, that 
the members of the high court of justice expressed such convictions upon a 
sinmlated religious confidence? Do we think that, in the clear line of action 
which Cromwell especially had laid down for his guidance, he cloaked his 
worldly ambition under the guise of being moved by some higher impulse 
than that of taking the lead in a political revolution? Certainly we do not. 


The infinite mischiefs of assuming that the finger of God directly points out 
the way to b(4ievers, when they are walking in dangerous and devious 
paths, may be perfectly clear to us, who calmly look back upon the instant 
events which followed upon Cromwell’s confidence in his solemn call to a 
fearful duty. But we are not the more to believe, because the events have a 
character of guilt in the views of most persons, that such a declared 
conviction was altogether, or in any degree, a lie. Those w’ere times in 
which men believed in the immediate direction of a special Providence in 
great undertakings. The words, “God hath given us the victory,” were not 
with them a mere form. If we trace amidst these solemn impulses the 
workings of a deep sagacity — the union of the fierce resolves of a terrible 
enthusiasm with the foresight and energy of an ever-present common-sense 
— we are not the more to conclude that their spiritualism, or fanaticism, or 
whatever we please to call their ruling principle, was less sincere by being 
mixed up with the ordinary motives through which the afi” airs of the world 
are Carried on. 


A Cavalier of the [Vth Century 
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On the 19th of January, Major Harrison appeared again at Windsor with his 
troop. There was a coach with six horses in the court-yard, in which the 
king took his seat; and, once more, he entered London, and was lodged at 
St. James’s Palace. The next day, the high court of justice was opened in 
Westminster Hall. The king came from St. James’s in a sedan; and after the 
names of the members of the court had been called, sixty-nine being 
present, Bradshaw, the president, ordered the serjeant to bring in the 
prisoner. Silently the king sat down in the chair prepared for him. He moved 


the right, and Phrygia on the left : then stretching towards the north, it 
separates the Cappadocian Syrians from Paphlagonia, which is on the left of 
the stream. Thus the river Halys separates all the lower parts of Asia from 
the sea, which flows opposite to Cyprus, as far as the Euxine, a space over 
which an active man could not travel in less than five days. 


not his hat, as he looked sternly and contemptuously around. The sixty-nine 
rose not from their seats, and remained covered. 


It was scarcely eight years since he was a spectator of the last solemn trial 
in this hall — that of Strafford. What mighty events have happened since 
that time! There are memorials hanging from the roof which tell such a 
history as his saddest fears in the hour of Strafford’s death could scarcely 
have shaped out. The tattered banners taken from his cavaliers at Marston 
Moor and Naseby arc floating above his head. There, too, are the same 
memorials of Preston. But still he looks around him proudly and severely. 
Who are the men that are to judge him, the king, who, says Blackstone,o ” 
united in his person every possible claim by hereditary right to the English 
as well as the Scottish throne, being the heir both of Egbert and William the 
Conqueror?” These men are, in his view, traitors and rebels, from 
Bradshaw, the lawyer, who sits in the foremost chair calling himself lord- 
president, to Cromwell and Marten in the back seat, over whose heads are 
the red-cross of England and the harp of Ireland, painted on an escutcheon, 
whilst the proud bearings of a line of kings are nowhere visible. Under what 
law does this insolent president address him as “Charles Stuart, king of 
England,” and say, ”The commons of England being deeply sensible of the 
calamities that have been brought upon this nation, which are fixed upon 
you as the principal author of them, have resolved to make inquisition for 
blood”? He will defy their authority. 


The clerk reads the charge, and when he is accused therein of being tyrant 
and traitor, he laughs in the face of the court. “Though his tongue usually 
hesitated, yet it was very free at this time, for he was never discomposed in 
mind,” writes Warwick.? “And yet,” it is added, “as he confessed himself to 
the bishop of London that attended him, one action shocked him very nmch 
: for whilst he was leaning in the court upon his staff, which had a head of 
gold, the head broke off on a sudden. He took it up, but seemed 
unconcerned, yet told the bishop it really made a great impression upon 
him.” It was the symbol of the treacherous hopes upon which he had rested 
— golden dreams that vanished in this solenm hour. Again and again 
contending against the authority of the court, the king was removed, and the 
sitting was adjourned to the 22nd. On that day the same scene was renewed; 
and again on the 23rd. A growing sympathj/ for the monarch became 


apparent. TIk”. cries of “Justice, justice,” which were heard at first, were 
now mingled with “God save the king.” 


He had refused to plead; but the court nevertheless employed the 24th and 
25th of January in collecting evidence to prove the charge of his levying 
war against the parliament. Coke, the solicitor-general, then demanded 
whether the court would proceed to pronouncing sentence; and the 
members adjourned to the painted chamber. On the 27th the public sitting 
was resumed. When the name of Fairfax was called, a voice was heard from 
the 
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gallery, “He has too much wit to be here.” The king was brought in; and, 
when the president addressed the commissioners, and said that the prisoner 
was before the court to answer a charge of high treason, and other crimes 
brought against him in the name of the people of England, the voice from 
the gallery was again heard, ” It’s a lie — not one half of them.” The voice 
came from Lady Fairfax. The court, Bradshaw then stated, had agreed upon 
the sentence. Ludlow? records that the king “desired to make one 
proposition before they proceeded to sentence; which he earnestly pressing, 
as that which he thought would lead to the reconciling of all parties, and to 
the peace of the three kingdoms, they permitted him to offer it : the effect of 
which was, that he might meet the two houses in the painted chamber, to 
whom he doubted not to offer that which should satisfy and secure all 
interests.” Ludlow goes on to say, “Designing, as I have been since 
informed, to propose his own resignation, and the admission of his son to 
the throne upon such terms as should have been agreed upon.” 


The commissioners retired to deliberate, ” and being satisfied, upon debate, 
that nothing but loss of time would be the consequence of it, they returned 
into the court with a negative to his demand.” Bradshaw then delivered a 
solemn speech to the king, declaring how he had through his reign 
endeavoured to subvert the laws and introduce arbitrary government; how 


he had attempted, from the beginning, either to destroy parliaments, or to 
render them subservient to his own designs; how he had levied war against 
the parliament, by the terror of his power to discourage for ever such 
assemblies from doing their duty, and that in this war many thousands of 
the good people of England had lost their lives. The clerk was commanded 
to read the sentence, that his head should be severed from his body; “and 
the commissioners,” says Ludlow, “testified their unanimous assent by 
standing up.” The king attempted to speak; ” but being accounted dead in 
law, was not permitted.” 


On the 29th of January, the court met to sign the sentence of execution; 
addressed to “Colonel Francis Hacker, Colonel Huncks, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Phayr, and to every one of them.” This is the memorable document 


“Whereas Charles Stuart, king of England, is and standeth convicted, 
attainted and condemned of High Treason and other high Crimes : and 
Sentence upon Saturday last was pronounced against him by this Court, to 
be put to death by the severing of his head from his body ; of which 
Sentence execution remaineth to be done : 


” These are therefore to will and require you to see the said Sentence 
executed, in the open street before Whitehall, upon the morrow, being the 
thirtieth day of this instant month of January, between the hours of ten in 
the morning and five in the afternoon with full effect. And for so doing, this 
shall be your warrant. 


” And these are to require all Officers and Soldiers, and others the good 
People of this Na-tion of England, to bo assisting unto you in this service. 
“Given under our hands and seals, 


“JOHN BRADSHAW. “THOMAS GREY. “OLIVER CROMWELL.” And 
fifty-six others. 


The statements of the heartless buffoonery, and the daring violence of 
Cromwell, at the time of signing the warrant, must be received with some 
suspicion. He smeared Henry Marten’s face with the ink of his pen, and 
Marten in return smeared his, say the narratives. Probably so. With 


reference to this anecdote it has been wisely observed by Foster, 9 ” Such ‘ 
toys of desperation’ commonly bubble up from a deep flowing stream 
below.” Another anecdote is told by Clarendon k ; that Colonel Ingoldsby, 
one who signed the warrant, was forced to do so with great violence, by 
Cromwell and 
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others; “and Cromwell, with a loud laughter, taking his hand in his, and 
putting the pen between his fingers, with his own hand writ ‘ Richard 
Ingoldsby,’ he making all the resistance he could.” Ingoldsby gave this 
relation, in the desire to obtain a pardon after the restoration; and to confirm 
his story he said, ” if his name there were compared with what he had ever 
writ himself, it could never be looked upon as his own hand.” Warburton in 
a note upon this passage, says, “The original warrant is still extant, and 
Ingoldsby’s name has no such mark of its being wrote in that manner.” The 
king knew his fate. He resigned himself to it with calmness and dignity.’ 


GUIZOT S ACCOUNT OF CHARLES EXECUTION 


Before reading his last sentence Bradshaw addressed to the king a long 
discourse — a solemn apology for the parliament’s conduct : he recounted 
all the faults of which the king had been guilty, and referred all the evils of 
the civil war to him alone, since his tyranny had rendered resistance a duty 
as well as a necessity. The language of the speaker was severe and bitter, 
but grave, pious, free from insult, and expressive of an evidently profound 
conviction, although mingled with something of a vindictive character. The 
king listened to him without interruption, and with equal gravity. Still, as 
the discourse drew towards its close, visible agitation took possession of 
him; and as soon as Bradshaw had finished speaking, he attempted himself 
to speak. Bradshaw would not permit this, but ordered the clerk to read the 
sentence. When it was finished, Bradshaw said, ” The sentence now read 


and published is the act, sentence, judgment, and resolution of the whole 
court;” and the whole court rose in token of assent. 


“Sir,” said the king, suddenly, “will you hear me a word ?” 
Bradshaw. — “Sir, you are not to be heard after sentence.” 


Theking.— “No, sir?” 


Bradshaw. — “No, sir; by your favour, sir. Guards, withdraw your 
prisoner!” 
The king. — ” I may speak after sentence; by your favour, sir, I may speak 


after my sentence, ever. By your favour — “ 
“Hold!” said Bradshaw. 


” The sentence, sir — I say, sir, I do — I am not suffered to speak. Expect 
what justice other people will have!” 


At this moment, the soldiers surrounded him, removed him from the bar, 
and conveyed him with violence as far as the place where his sedan-chair 
was waiting for him. He had, while descending the staircase, to endure the 
grossest insults: some threw their lighted pipes before him as he passed; 
others blew the smoke of their tobacco into his face; all shouted in his ears, 
“Justice! Execution!” Amid these cries, however, others were still to be 
heard occasionally from the people, “God save your majesty! God deliver 
your majesty out of such enemies’ hands! ” And until he was seated in the 
chair, the bearers of it remained with their heads uncovered, 
notwithstanding the commands of Axtell, who even went so far as to strike 
them for their disobedience. They set out for Whitehall: on both sides, the 
way was lined with troops; before all the shops, doors, and windows, there 
were crowds of people, most of them silent, some weeping, some praying 
aloud for the king. The soldiers incessantly renewed their cries of “Justice! 
justice! Execution! execution!” in order to celebrate their triumph. But 
Charles had recovered his wonted serenity, and, too haughty to believe in 
the sincerity of their hatred, he said 
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as he came out of his chair, ” Poor souls! for a piece of money they would 
do so for their commanders!” 


As soon as he reached Whitehall, he said to Herbert, ” Hark ye! my nephew 
the prince elector will endeavour to see me, and some other lords that love 
me : which I should take in good part ; but my time is short and precious, 
and I am desirous to improve it as best I may in preparation. I hope they 
will not take it ill that none have access now to me but my children. The 
best office they can do me is to pray for me.” He then sent a request that his 
young children, the princess Elizabeth and the duke of Gloucester, who 
remained under the care of the parliament, might come to him ; he also sent 
for Juxon, the bishop of London, Both requests were granted. The next day, 
the 28th, the bishop came to St. James’s, whither the king had just been 
transferred. When he first met the king again, he burst into uncontrollable 
lamentations. ” Leave off this, my lord,” said Charles, ”we have not time 
for it; let us think of our greiit work, and prepare to meet that great God, to 
whom, ere long, I am to give an account of myself; and I hope I shall do it 
with peace, and that you will assist me therein. We will not talk of these 
rogues, in whose hands I am ; they thirst after my blood, and they will have 
it; and God’s will be done! I thank God I heartily forgive them, and I will 
talk of them no more.” He passed the rest of the day in pious conference 
with the bishop. 


On the next day, the 29th, almost at daybreak, the bishop returned to St. 
James’s. When morning prayers were over, the king brought out a box 
containing broken crosses of St. George and the order of the Garter: ” You 
see,” said he to Juxon and Herbert,’ ‘ all the wealth now in my power to 
give to my two children.” They were brought to him. The princess 
Elizabeth, who was twelve years old, on seeing her father burst into tears; 
the duke of Gloucester, who was only eight, wept when he saw the tears of 
his sister. Charles took them on his knee, shared his jewels among them, 
comforted his daughter, gave her counsels as to the books she should read 


in order to fortify her mind against the papacy, charged them to tell their 
brothers that he had forgiven his enemies, and their mother that his thoughts 
never wandered from her, and that he would love her up to the last moment 
as he had loved her on their marriage-day. Then turning to the httle duke, 
“Sweetheart,” he said, “they will soon cut off thy father’s head.” The child 
looked steadfastly at him, with a very serious air. “Mark, child, what I say: 
they will cut off my head and perhaps make thee king; but mark what I say, 
thou must not be king so long as thy brothers Charles and James live; but 
they will cut off thy brothers’ heads if they can catch them; and thine, too, 
they will cut off at last! Therefore, I charge thee, do not be made a king by 
them.” ” I will be torn in pieces first,” replied the child, with great fervour. 
Charles kissed him passionately; placed him on the ground, kissed his 
daughter, blessed them both, and prayecl God to bless them; then suddenly 
rising, ” Have them taken away,” he said to Juxon. The children sobbed. 
The king, standing upright, resting his head against the window, repressed 
his tears; the floor was opened, and the children were about to leave him. 
Charles hastily left the window, took them again in his arms, blessed them 
once more, and, tearing himself at length from their caresses, fell on his 
knees and prayed with the bishop and Herbert, the sole witnesses of this 
affecting farewell. 


On his last morning, after four hours’ profound sleep, Charles rose from his 
bed. ” I have a great work to do this day,” said he to Herbert, ” I must get up 
immediately;” and he commenced his toilet. Herbert, in his agitation, 
combed his hair with less care than usual. “I pray you,” said the king, ” 
though my head be not long to stand on my shoulders, take the same pains 
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with it as you were wont to do. This is my second marriage-day. I would be 
as trim to-day as may be ; for before night I hope to be espoused to my 
blessed Jesus.” As he was dressing, he asked to have an extra shirt : ” The 
season is so sharp,” he said, ” as probably may make me shake, which some 
observers will imagine proceeds from fear. I would have no such imputation 


; I fear not death; death is not terrible to me, I bless my God that I am 
prepared.” Shortly after daybreak Bishop Juxon arrived, and commenced 
the religious exercises of the day. Several companies of infantry were drawn 
up in the park, and formed a double line on his passage; a detachment of 
halberdiers marched in front, with flying banners ; drums were beating — 
their noise drowned all other sounds. At the king’s right hand was the 
bishop; on his left was Colonel Tomlinson, the commander of the guard. 
His head was uncovered, and Charles was so moved with the marks of 
respect which he showed that he requested him not to move from his side 
till the last moment. Charles conversed with him on the way, spoke of his 
funeral, and of the persons to whom he desired the care of it should be 
entrusted: his whole air was indicative of calmness and serenity; his look 
was steady and penetrating; his step was firm, and he walked even more 
quickly than the soldiers, expressing surprise at their slow pace. 


On arriving at Whitehall, he mounted the stairs with a Hght step, passed 
along the great gallery, and entered his bedroom, where he was left alone 
with the bishop, who had prepared to administer the sacrament. Some 
Independent ministers, Nye and Goodwin, among others, knocked at his 
door, saying that they desired to offer their services to the king. The bishop 
replied by telling them that the king was at his own private devotions. They 
still pressed their services. “Then thank them from me,” said Charles to the 
bishop, “for the tender of themselves; but tell them plainly that they, that 
have so often and causelessly prayed against me, shall never pray with me 
in this agony. They may, if they please, pray for me, and Pl thank them for 
it.” They retired. The king kneeled, received the holy communion from the 
bishop’s hands, and rising from his knees, with a cheerful and steady 
countenance, “Now,” said he, “let the rogues come; I have heartily forgiven 
them, and am prepared for all I am to undergo.” His dinner had been 
prepared, but he had resolved to touch nothing after the sacrament; the 
bishop expostulated with him, reminded him how long he had fasted, how 
severe the weather was, and how some fit of fainting might seize him upon 
the scaffold, which he knew he would regret, on account of the 
interpretation his murderers would put upon it. The king yielded to these 
representations, and took a piece of bread and a glass of claret. At one 
o’clock Hacker knocked at the door. 


The king walked to the scaffold, with his head erect, looking about him on 
all sides for the people, intending to speak to them; but the space all round 
was filled with troops, so that no one could approach. He turned towards 
Juxon and Tomlinson, and said, “I shall be very little heard of anybotly else; 
I shall, therefore, speak a word to you here,” and accordingly he addressed 
to them a short speech that he had prepared; it was grave and calm, even to 
frigidity, its sole object being to maintain that he was in the right — that 
contempt for the rights of the sovereign had been the true cause of the 
miseries of the people — that the people ought to have no share in the 
government — and that on this condition only would the kingdom recover 
its liberties and tranquillity. While he was speaking, some one touched the 
axe. He turned round hastily, saying, “Do not hurt the axe that may hurt 
me.” And after his address was finished, some one again approached it. ” 
Take heed of the 
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axe! pray, take heed of the axe!” he repeated in a tone of alarm. The pro- 
foundest silence prevailed ; he put a silk cap on his head, and, addressing 
the executioner, said, ” Does my hair trouble you?” The man begged his 
majesty to put it under his cap. The king so arranged it, with the help of the 
bishop. “I have a good cause and a gracious God on my side,” said he, 
while doing this. 


“There is but one stage more,” said Juxon; “the stage is turbulent and 
troublesome ; it is a short one ; but you may consider it will soon carry you 
a very great way; it will carry you from earth to heaven.” “I go from a 
corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where no disturbance can be,” 
answered the king; and, turning towards the executioner, he said, “Is my 
hair well?” He took off his cloak and gave it to the bishop, saying at the 
same time “Remember!” It was never known to what this injunction 
referred. He then took off his coat, put on his cloak again, and looking at the 
block, said to the executioner, ” You must set it fast.” ” It is fast, sir,” was 


the reply. The king told him to wait while he offered up a short prayer; ” 
When I put out my 


hands this way,” said he, stretching them out, ” then ” He passed a few 


minutes in mediation, uttering a few words in a low tone of voice, raised his 
eyes to heaven, kneeled, placed his head on the block: the executioner 
touched his hair in order to put it more completely under his cap ; the king 
thought he intended to strike. “Stay for the sign,” he said. “Yes, I will, an’t 
please your majesty,” said the man. 


After an instant, the king stretched out his hands; the axe fell, and his head 
was severed from his body at a single blow. “Behold the head of a traitor!” 
cried the executioneer, holding it up to the view of the people; a long, deep 
groan rose from the multitude; many rushed to the foot of the scaffold in 
order to dip their handkerchiefs in the king’s blood. Two bodies of cavalry, 
advancing in different directions, slowly dispersed the crowd. The scaffold 
was Cleared, and the body was taken away. It was already enclosed in the 
cofhn, when Cromwell desired to see it: he looked at it attentively, raised 
the head with his own hands as if to assure himself that it was really severed 
from the trunk, and remarked upon the sound and vigorous appearance of 
the body, which he said, promised a long life. 


The coffin remained at Whitehall for seven days, exposed to public view : 
an immense concourse of people pressed to the door, but few obtained 
permission to enter. On the 6th of February, by the order of the commons, it 
was delivered to Herbert and Mildmay, who were authorised to bury it in St. 
George’s Chapel, in Windsor Castle, in a vault which also contains the 
remains of Henry VIII. The funeral procession was decent but not pompous. 
Six horses, covered with black cloth, drew the hearse; four carriages 
followed, two of which, also covered with black cloth, carried those faithful 
servants who had attended upon the king in his last hours, and those who 
had accompanied hirn to the Isle of Wight. On the next day, the 8th of 
February, the duke of Richmond, the marquis of Hertford, the earls of 
Southampton and Lindsay, and Bishop Juxon, arrived at Windsor, having 
come with the consent of the commons to attend the funeral. These words 
only were engraved on the coffin: Charles, Rex, 1648.* 


Croesus Invades Cappadocia 


Croesus continued to advance towards Cappadocia ; he was desirous of 
adding the country to his dominions, but he was principally influenced by 
his confidence in the oracle, and his zeal for revenging on Cyrus the cause 
of Astyages. Astyages was son of Cyaxares, king of the Medes, and 
brother-in-law to Croesus ; he was now vanquished, and detained in 
captivity by Cyrus, son of Cambyses. The affinity betwixt Croesus and 
Astyages was of this nature : Some tumult having arisen among the 
Scythian Nomads, a number of them retired clandestinely into the territories 
of the Medes, where Cyaxares, son of Phraortes, and grandson of Deioces, 
was at that time king. He received the fugitives under his protection, and, 
after showing them many marks of his favour, he entrusted some boys to 
their care, to learn the language, and the Scythian management of the bow. 
These Scythians employed much of their time in hunting, in which they 
were generally, though not always, successful. Cyaxares, it seems, was of 
an irritable disposition, and meeting them one day, when they returned 
without any game, he treated them with much insolence and asperity. They 
conceived themselves injured, and determined not to acquiesce in the 
affront. After some consultation among themselves, they determined to kill 
one of the children entrusted to their care, to dress him as they were 
accustomed to do their game, and to serve him up to Cyaxares. Having done 
this, the)’ resolve to fly to Sardis, where Alyattes, son of Sadyattes, was 
king. They executed their purpose. Cyaxares and his guests partook of the 
human flesh, and the Scythians immediately sought the protection of 
Alyattes. 


Cyaxares demanded their persons ; on refusal of which, a war commenced 
betwixt the Lydians and the Medes, which continued five years. It was 
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attended with various success ; and it is remarkable that one of their 
engagements took place in the night. In the sixth year, and in the midst of an 
engagement, when neither side could reasonably claim superiority, the day 


As they were removing the body from the interior of the castle to the 
chapel, the weather, which until then had been clear and serene, suddenly 
changed; snow fell abundantly; the black velvet pall was entirely covered 


[‘ Old Style. The year in England began at tbat time on the 24th of March, 
as it had not yet been arranged according to the Gregorian calendar. 
Therefore the 30th of January, 1648, the day of Charles’ death, corresponds 
to the 9th of February, 1649, in our year.] 
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with it, and the servants of the king were pleased to see, in the sudden 
whiteness that covered their unfortunate master’s coffin, a symbol of his 
innocence. The procession arrived at the spot selected for sepulture, and 
Bishop Juxon was preparing to officiate according to the rites of the 
Anglican church, when Whichcott, the governor of the castle, objected “that 
it w^as improbable the parliament would permit the use of what they had so 
totally abolished, and therein destroy their own act,” and he would not 
permit the service to be so performed. They submitted; no religious 
ceremony took place, the coffin was lowered into the vault, all left the 
chapel, and the governor closed the doors. The house of commons had an 
account of the expenses of the funeral laid before them, and allowed five 
hundred pounds to pay them. On the very day of the king’s death, before 
any messenger had left London, they published an ordinance declaring any 
one to be a traitor who should proclaim in his place, and as his successor, ” 
Charles Stuart, his son, commonly called prince of Wales, or any other 
person whatever,” On the 6th of February, after a long debate, and in spite 
of the opposition of twenty-nine voices against forty-four members, the 
house of lords was formally abolished.“ 


VARIOUS ESTIMATES OF THE EVENT 
Clarendon: Milton: Guizot: Knight 


It is scarcely necessary that we should offer any opinion upon this 
tremendous event. The world had never before seen an act so daring 
conducted with such a calm determination; and the few moderate men of 
that time balanced the illegality, and also the impolicy of the execution of 
Charles, by the fact that “it was not done in a comer,” and that those who 
directed or sanctioned the act offered no apology, but maintained its 
absolute necessity and justice. ” That horrible sentence upon the most 
innocent person in the world; the execution of that sentence by the most 
execrable murder that was ever committed since that of our blessed 
Saviour”; forms the text which Clarendon gave for the rhapsodies of party 
during two centuries. On the other hand, the eloquent address of Milton « to 
the people of England has been in the hearts and mouths of many who have 
known that the establishment of the liberties of their country, duly 
subordinated by the laws of a free monarchy, may be dated from this event: 
“God has endued you with greatness of mind to be the first of mankind, 
who, after having conquered their own king, and having had him delivered 
into their hands, have not scrupled to condemn him judicially, and, pursuant 
to that sentence of condemnation, to put him to death,” 


In these times we can afford to refuse our assent to the blasphemous 
comparison of Clarendon (blasphemy more offensively repeated in the 
chiu’ch service for the 30th of January), and at the same time affirm that the 
judicial condemnation which Milton so admires was illegal, 
unconstitutional, and in its immediate results dangerous to liberty. But 
feeling that far greater dangers would have been incurred if ” the caged 
tiger had been let loose,” and knowing that out of the errors and anomalies 
of those times a wiser revolution grew, for which the first more terrible 
revolution was a preparation, we may cease to examine this great historical 
question in any bitterness of spirit, and even acknowledge that the death of 
Charles, a bad king, thougli in some respects a good man, was necessary for 
the life of England, and for her ” teaching other nations how to live.” 


We must accept as just and true Milton’s admonition to his countrymen 
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in reference to this event, which he terms “so glorious an action,” with 
many reasonable qualifications as to its glory; and yet apply even to 
ourselves his majestic words: — “After the performing so glorious an 
action as this, you ought to do nothing that is mean and little, not so much 
as to think of, much less to do anything but what is great and sublime. 
Which to attain to, this is your only way : as you have subdued your 
enemies in the field, so to make appear, that unarmed, and in the highest 
outward peace and tranquillity, you of all mankind are best able to subdue 
ambition, avarice, the love of riches, and can best avoid the corruptions tliat 
prosperity is apt to introduce (which generally subdue and triumph over 
other nations), to show as great justice, temperance, and moderation in the 
maintaining of your liberty, as you have shown courage in freeing 
yourselves from slavery.” 


There was, at the time of the king’s execution, a book being printed which 
was to surround his life with the attributes of a saint, and to invest him in 
death with the glory of a martyr. The ” Eikon Basilike, or Portraiture of his 
Sacred Majesty in his Solitudes and Sufferings,” purported to be written by 
Charles the First himself. Milton, who was directed by the parliament to 
answer this Eikon, or Image, treats it in his Eikonoklastes, or Image- 
breaker, as if the king had ” left behind him this book as the best advocate 
and interpreter of his own actions”; but at the same time Milton is careful to 
add, ” as to the author of these soliloquies, whether it were the late king, as 
is vulgarly believed, or any secret coadjutor (and some stick not to name 
him), it can add nothing, nor shall take from the weight, if any be, of reason 
which he brings.” The question of the authorship of this book has now 
passed out of the region of party violence; the controversy on that matter 
has almost merged, as a literary problem, into the belief that it was written 
by Gauden, afterwards bishop of Exeter. This divine probably submitted it 
to Charles during his long sojourn in the Isle of Wiglit; he published it as 
the work of the king; but he claimed the authorship after the restoration. 


Hallam ^ remarks upon the internal evidence of its authenticity that ” it has 
all the air of a fictitious composition. Cold, stiff, elaborate, without a single 
allusion that bespeaks the superior knowledge of facts which the king nmst 
have possessed, it contains little but those rhetorical conmionplaces which 
would suggest themselves to any forger.” But these “rhetorical 
commonplaces” are the best evidence, not of the genuineness of the book, 
but of the skill of the author. They were precisely what was required to 
make “attachment to the memory of the king become passion, and respect, 
worship”; — so Guizot’ describes the effect of the Eikon. It was an 
universal appeal to the feelings, in a style moving along with a monotonous 
dignity, befitting royalty, though occasionally mingled with cold metaphors. 
It set forth the old blind claims to implicit obedience — or, as Milton has it, 
maintained ” the common grounds of tyranny and popery, sugared a little 
over,” — amidst the manifestations of a sincere piety and a resigned 
sadness. In one year there were fifty editions of this book sold. “Had it 
appeared a week sooner it might have preserved the king,” thinks one 
writer. That may be doubted. But it produced the effect which those so- 
called histories produce which endeavour to fix the imagination solely upon 
the personal attributes and sorrows of kings and queens, instead of 
presenting a sober view of their relations to their subjects. Sentiment with 
the majority is always more powerful than reason; and thus Milton’s ” 
Eikonoklastes,” being a partisan’s view of Charles’ public actions — a cold 
though severe view, in the formal style of a state-paper — produced little or 
no effect upon the national opinions, and is now read only for the great 
name of the author.” 
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John Lingard. 

Such was the end of the unfortunate Charles Stuart; an awful lesson to the 
possessors of royalty, to watch the growth of public opinion, and to 


moderate their pretensions in conformity with the reasonable desires of 
their subjects. Had he lived at a more early period, when the sense of wrong 


was quickly subdued by the habit of submission, his reign would probably 
have been marked with fewer violations of the national liberties. It w^as 
resistance that made him a tyrant. The spirit of the people refused to yield to 
the encroachments of authority; and one act of oppression placed him under 
the necessity of committing another, till he had revived and enforced all 
those odious prerogatives, which, though usually claimed, were but 
sparingly exercised, by his predecessors. For some years his efforts seemed 
successful ; but the Scottish insurrection revealed the delusion; he had 
parted with the real authority of a king, when he forfeited the confidence 
and affection of his subjects. 


But while we blame the illegal measures of Charles, we ought not to screen 
from censure the subsequent conduct of his principal opponents. From the 
moment that war seemed inevitable, they acted as if they thought 
themselves absolved from all obligations of honour and honesty. They 
never ceased to inflame the passions of the people by misrepresentation and 
calumny; they exercised a power far more arbitrary and formidable than had 
ever been claimed by the king; they punished summarily, on mere 
suspicion, and without attention to the forms of law; and by their 
committees they established in every county a knot of petty tyrants, who 
disposed at will of the liberty and property of the inhabitants. Such 
anomalies may, perhaps, be inseparable from the jealousies, the 
resentments, and the heart-burnings, which are engendered in civil 
commotions; but certain it is that right and justice had seldom been more 
wantonly outraged, than they were by those who professed to have drawn 
the sword in the defence of right and justice. 


Neither should the death of Charles be attributed to the vengeance of the 
people. They, for the most part, declared themselves satisfied with their 
victory; they sought not the blood of the captive monarch; they were even 
willing to replace him on the throne, under those limitations which they 
deemed necessary for the preservation of their rights. The men who hurried 
him to the scaffold were a small faction of bold and ambitious spirits, who 
had the address to guide the passions and fanaticism of their followers, and 
were enabled through them to control the real sentiments of the nation. 
Even of the commissioners appointed to sit in judgment on the king, 
scarcely one-half could be induced to attend at his trial; and many of those 


who concurred in his condemnation subscribed the sentence with feelings 
of shame and remorse. But so it always happens in revolutions: the most 
violent put themselves forward; their vigilance and activity seem to 
multiply their number; and the daring of the few wins the ascendancy over 
the indolence or the pusillanimity of the many.’” 


S. R. Gardiner 


Only after long years does a nation make clear its definite resolve, and for 
this reason wise statesmen — whether monarchical or republican — watch 
the currents of opinion, and submit to compromises whicli will enable the 
national sentiment to make its way without a succession of violent shocks, 


H. W. — VOL. XX. O 
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Charles’ fault lay not so much in his claim to retain the negative voice as in 
liis absolute disregard of the condition of the time, and of the feelings and 
opinions of every class of his subjects with which he happened to disagree. 
Even if those w-ho opposed Charles in the later stages of his career failed to 
rally the majority of the people to their side, they were undoubtedly acting 
in accordance with a permanent national demand for that government of 
compromise which slowly but irresistibly developed itself in the course of 
the century. Nor can it be doubted that, if Charles had, under any 
conditions, been permitted to reseat himself on the throne, he would quickly 
have provoked a new resistance. As long as he remained a factor in English 
politics, government by compromise was impossible. Even on the scaffold 
he reminded his subjects that a share in government was nothing 
appertaining to the people. All can perceive that wdth Charles’ death the 
main obstacle to the establishment of a constitutional system was removed. 
The scaffold at \ATiiteliall accomplished that which neither the eloquence 
of Eliot and Pym nor the statutes and ordinances of the Long ParUament 
had been capable of effecting.” 


Lord Macaulay 


The king could not be trusted. The vices of Charles had grown upon him. 
They were, indeed, vices which difficulties and perplexities generally bring 
out in the strongest light. Cunning is the natural defence of the weak. A 
prince, therefore, who is habitually a deceiver when at the height of power, 
is not likely to learn frankness in the midst of embarrassments and 
distresses. Charles was not only a most unscrupulous but a most unlucky 
dissembler. There never was a politician to whom so many frauds and 
falsehoods were |:)rought home by undeniable evidence. He publicly 
recognised the houses at Westminster as a legal parliament, and, at the same 
time, made a private minute in council, declaring the recognition null. He 
publicly disclaimed all thought of calling in foreign aid against his people : 
he privately solicited aid from France, from Denmark, and from Lorraine. 
He publicly denied that he employed papists: at the same time he privately 
sent to his generals directions to employ every papist that would serve. He 
pubhcly took the sacrament at Oxford, as a pledge that he never would even 
connive at Roman Catholicism: he privately assured his wife, that he 
intended to tolerate Roman Catholicism in England; and he authorised Lord 
Glamorgan to promise that Roman Catholicism should be established in 
Ireland. Then he attempted to clear himself at his agent’s expense. 
Glamorgan received, in the royal handwriting, reprimands intended to be 
read by others, and eulogies which were to be seen only by himself. 


To such an extent, indeed, had insincerity now tainted the king’s whole 
nature, that his most devoted friends could not refrain from complaining to 
each other, with bitter grief and shame, of his crooked politics. His defeats, 
they said, gave them less pain than his intrigues. Since he had been a 
prisoner, there was no section of the victorious party which had not been the 
object both of his flatteries and of his machinations: but never was he more 
unfortunate than when he attemptetl at once to cajole and to undermine 
Cromwell. Cromwell had to determine whether he would put to hazard the 
attachment of his party, the attachment of his army, his own greatness, nay 
his own life, in an attempt, which would probably have been vain, to save a 
prince whom no engagement could bind. With many struggles and 
misgivings, and probably not without many prayers, the decision was made. 
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Charles was left to his fate. The military saints resolved that, in defiance of 
the old laws of the realm, and of the almost universal sentiment of the 
nation, the king should expiate his crimes with his blood. He for a time 
expected a death like that of his unhappy predecessors, Edward IT and 
Richard II. But he was in no danger of such treason. Those who had him in 
their gripe were not midnight stabbers. What they did they did in order that 
it might be a spectacle to heaven and earth, and that it might be held in 
everlasting remembrance. 


They enjoyed keenly the very scandal which they gave. That the ancient 
constitution and the public opinion of England were directly opposed to 
regicide made regicide seem strangely fascinating to a party bent on 
effecting a complete political and social revolution. In order to accomplish 
their purpose, it was necessary that they should first break in pieces every 
part of the machinery of the government; and this necessity was rather 
agreeable than painful to them. The commons passed a vote tending to 
accommodation with the king. The soldiers excluded the majority by force. 
The lords unanimously rejected the proposition that the king should be 
brought to trial. Their house was instantly closed. No court, known to the 
law, would take on itself the office of judging the fountain of justice. A 
revolutionary tribunal was created. That tribunal pronounced Charles a 
tyrant, a traitor, a murderer, and a public enemy; and his head was severed 
from his shoulders before thousands of spectators, in front of the 
banqueting hall of his own palace. 


In no long time it became manifest that those political and religious zealots, 
to whom this deed is to be ascribed, had committed, not only a crime, but 
an error. They had given to a prince, hitherto known to his people chiefly by 
his faults, an opportunity of displaying, on a great theatre, before the eyes 
of all nations and all ages, some qualities which irresistibly call forth the 
admiration and love of mankind, the high spirit of a gallant gentleman, the 
patience and meekness of a penitent Christian. Nay, they had so contrived 


their revenge that the very man whose whole life had been a series of 
attacks on the liberties of England now seemed to die a martyr in the cause 
of those liberties. No demagogue ever produced such an impression on the 
public mind as the captive king, who, retaining in that extremity all his 
regal dignity, and confronting death with dauntless courage, gave utterance 
to the feelings of his oppressed people, manfully refused to plead before a 
court unknown to the law, appealed from military violence to the principles 
of the constitution, asked by what right the house of commons had been 
purged of its most respectable members and the house of lords deprived of 
its legislative functions, and told his weeping hearers that he was defending 
not only his own cause, but theirs. His long misgovernment, his 
innumerable perfidies, were forgotten. His memory was, in the minds of the 
great majority of his subjects, associated with those free institutions which 
he had, during many years, laboured to destroy: for those free institutions 
had perished with him, and, amidst the mournful silence of a community 
kept down by arms, had been defended by his voice alone. From that day 
began a reaction in favour of monarchy and of the exiled house, a reaction 


which never ceased till the throne had again been set up in all its old dignity 
.< 


CHAPTER IIIT THE VICTORIOUS 
COMMONWEALTH 
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The execution of Cliarles I — the work of military violence cloaked in the 
merest tatters of legality — had displayed to the eyes of the world the 
forgotten truth that kings, as well as subjects, must bear the consequences of 
their errors and misdeeds. More than this the actors in the great tragedy 
failed to accomplish, and, it may fairly be added, must necessarily have 
failed to accomplish. It is never possible for men of the sword to rear the 
temple of recovered freedom, and the small minority in parliament which 
had given the semblance of constitutional procedure to the trial in 
Westminster Hall were no more than instruments in the hands of the men of 
the sword. Honestly as both military and political leaders desired to 
establish popular government, they found themselves in a vicious circle 
from which there was no escape. — S. R. Gardiner.’ 


GUIZOT S COMPARISON OF THE ENGLISH AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTIONS 


Until the occurrence of the French Revolution, the Enghsh Revolution wa.s 
the greatest event in the annals of modern Europe. The French Revolution 
exceeded it in magnitude, but did not lessen its intrinsic greatness; both 
victories were won in the same war, and tended to the furtherance of the 
same cause; and instead of eclipsing each other, they became magnified by 
comparison. If we are to put faith in an opinion which is very prevalent, it 
would seem that these two revolutions were extraordinary events, which 
emanated from unheard-of principles, and aimed at unprecedented designs; 
which forced society out of its ancient and natural course; which, like 
whirlwinds or earthquakes, were mysterious phenomena guided by laws 
unknown to men, and bursting forth suddenly, like providential coups 
d’etat, possibly to destroy, and possibly to revivify the earth. Both friends 


was suddenly involved in darkness. This phenomenon, and the particular 
period at which it was to happen, had been foretold to the lonians by Thales 
the Milesian. Awed by the solemnity of the event, the parties desisted from 
the engagement, and it further influenced them both to listen to certain 
propositions for peace, which were made by Syennesis of Cilicia, and 
Labynetus of Babylon. To strengthen the treaty, these persons also 
recommended a matrimonial connection. They advised that Alyattes should 
give Aryenis, his daughter, to Astyages, son of Cyaxares, from the just 
conviction that no political engagements are durable, unless strengthened 
by the closest of all possible bonds. The ceremony of concluding alliances 
is the same in this nation as in Greece, with this addition, that both parties 
wound themselves in the arm, and lick each other’s blood. 


Astyages, therefore, was the grandfather of Cyrus, though at this time 
vanquished by him, aud his captive. This was what excited the original 
enmity of Croesus, and prompted him to inquire of the oracle, whether he 
should make war upon Persia. He interpreted the delusive reply which was 
given him, in a manner the most favourable to himself, and proceeded in his 
concerted expedition. When he arrived at the river Halys, he passed over his 
forces on bridges, which he there found constructed ; although the Greeks 
in general assert that this service was rendered him by Thales the Milesian. 
Whilst Crcesus was hesitating over what part of the river he should attempt 
a passage, as there was no bridge then constructed, Thales divided it into 
two branches. He sunk a deep trench, which commencing above the camp, 
from the river, was conducted round it in the form of a semicircle till it 
again met the ancient bed. It thus became easily fordable on either side. 
There are some who say, that the old channel was entirely dried up, to 
which opinion I can by no means assent, for then their return would have 
been equally difficult. 


and enemies, panegyrists and detractors, employ the same language on this 
point: according to the former, these glorious crises brought truth, liberty, 
and justice to light, for the first time; before their occurrence, absurdity, 
iniquity, and tyranny prevailed, and the human race is indebted to them 
alone for its deliverance from 
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those evils; according to the latter, these deplorable catastrophes interrupted 
a long era of wisdom, virtue, and happiness; their authors proclaimed 
principles, set up pretensions, and committed crimes previously 
unparalleled ; the two nations, in a fit of madness, deviated from their 
accustomed path, and an abyss opened immediately beneath their feet. 


Thus, whether they are extolled or deplored, blessed or execrated, all agree 
in forgetting every other consideration in presence of these revolutions, in 
isolating them completely from the past, in rendering them responsible for 
the destiny of the world, and in loading them alone with curses or with 
glory. It is time to have done with such puerile and false declamations. Far 
from having broken off the natural course of events in Europe, neither the 
English nor the French revolution asserted, attempted, or effected anything 
which had not been already asserted, attempted, or effected a hundred times 
before their occurrence. They proclaimed the illegitimacy of absolute 
power: but free consent to laws and taxes, and the right of armed resistance, 
were among the constituent principles of the feudal system; and the church 
had often repeated these words of St. Isidore, to be found in the canons of 
the fourth council of Toledo: “He is king who rules his people justly; if he 
does other-v.-ise, he shall be no longer king.” They attacked privilege, and 
laboured to introduce more equality into the social system: but, throughout 
all Europe, kings have done the same. They demanded that public 
employments should be thrown open to all citizens, and be bestowed on 
merit alone, and that the government should consent to this competition; but 
this is the fundamental principle of the internal constitution of the church; 
and the church has not only carried it into effect, but has openly professed 


it. Whether we consider the general doctrines of the two revolutions, or the 
applications which they made of them — whether we contemplate the 
government of the state or civil legislation, property or persons, liberty or 
power — we shall find nothing of their own invention, nothing which is not 
to be met with, and which did not at least originate, in more regular times. 


Nor is this all: the principles, designs, and efforts which are exclusively 
attributed to the French and English revolutions, not only preceded them by 
several centuries, but are the same principles and efforts to which society in 
Europe is indebted for all its progress. Was it by its disorders and privileges, 
by its brute force, and its subjugation of other men beneath its yoke, that the 
feudal aristocracy contributed to the development of nations? No: but it 
struggled against royal tyranny; it availed itself of the right of resistance, 
and maintained the maxims of liberty. And why have nations blessed their 
kings? For their pretensions to divine right, their assumptions of absolute 
power, their lavish expenditure, or their luxurious courts? No: but kings 
attacked the feudal system and aristocratic privilege; they introduced unity 
into legislation and into the administration of affairs; they promoted the 
development of equality. And whence have the clergy derived their 
strength? In what way have they helped forward civilisation? By separating 
themselves from the people, by affecting to dread human reason, and by 
sanctioning tyranny in the name of heaven ? No: but by assembling the 
great and the little, the rich and the poor, the strong and the weak, beneath 
the roof of the same church, and under the same law of God; by honouring 
and cultivating learning, instituting schools, favouring the diffusion of 
knowledge, and rewarding activity of mind. Consult the history of the 
masters of the world ; analj’se the influence of the various classes that have 
determined its fate; wherever any good is manifest, whenever the continued 
gratitude of mankind bears witness to a service rendered to humanity — a 
step has been taken towards 
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the object aimed at by the French and Enghsh revolutions; we are in 
presence of one of the principles which they endeavoured to render 
victorious.’ 


Let us then cease to portray these revolutions as monstrous apparitions in 
the history of Europe; let us hear no more of their unprecedented 
pretensions and infernal inventions; they helped civilisation to advance 
along the road which it has been pursuing for centuries; they professed the 
maxims, and pushed forward the labours to which man has, in all ages, been 
indebted for the dovel()i)in(>nt of his nature and the improvement of his 
condition; they did that which has in turn constituted the chief merit and 
glory of clergy, nobles, and kings. If it be asked in what respect these two 
revolutions are distinguishetl from every other epoch: what is the reason 
that, while they merely continued the common work of all ages, they 
deserved their name, and positively changed the face of the world? This is 
the answer — Various powers have successively held sway in European 
society, and marched in turn at the head of civilisation. After the fall of the 
Roman Empire and the invasion of the barbarians, amidst the dissolution of 
all social ties and the destruction of all recognised powers, the 
predominance every“yhere fell to daring and brutal force ; the conquering 
aristocracy took possession of everything, persons and lands, people and 
country. In vain did a few great men, Charlemagne in France, and Alfred in 
England, endeavour to reduce this chaos to the unity of a monarchical 
system. All unity was impossible. The feudal hierarchy was the only form 
which society would consent to accept. This hierarchy prevailed 
universally, in the church as well as in the state; the bishops and abbots 
became barons; the king was the chief seigneur. In spite of the rude and 
unstable character of this organisation, Europe was indebted to it for its first 
steps out of barbarism. It was among the proprietors of fiefs — in their 
mutual relations, laws, customs, feelings, and ideas — that European 
civilisation commenced. 


The fief-holders were a great burden on the people. Tlie clergy alone 
endeavoured to claim for all a little reason, justice, and humanity. Those 
who had no place in the feudal hierarchy coukl find no asylum but the 
churches, and no protectors but the priests. This protection, though 
insufficient, was nevertheless an immense boon, for it was the only one. 


The priests, moreover, alone offered any sustenance for the moral nature of 
man, for that unconquerable necessity of thinking, knowing, hoping, and 
believing, which overcomes all obstacles, and survives all misfortunes. The 
church soon acquired prodigious power throughout all Europe. Royalty, 
then in its infancy, lent it fresh strength by borrowing its assistance. The 
predominance passed from the hands of the conquering aristocracy into 
those of the clergy. With the assistance of the church, and by its own 
inherent strength, the royal power increased, and raised itself above its 
rivals; but the clergy had no sooner assisted it, than they attempted to 
subjugate it. In this new emergency, the royal power invoked the help, 
sometimes of the now less formidable barons, but more frequently of the 
people : the townsmen, who were already strong enough to be valuable 
allies, though not sufficiently powerful to require a high price for their 
services. By their aid, the royal power triumphed in its second conflict, and 
became in its turn the dominant power, invested with the confidence of the 
nations. Such is the history of old Europe: the feudal aristocracy, the clergy, 
anil the royal power, alternately possessed it, and successively presided 
over its tlostiny and progress. To their coexistence and conflict it was long 
indebted for all the liberty, prosperity, and enlightenment it had obtained; in 
a word, for the development of its civilisation. 


In England in the seventeenth century, and in France in the eighteenth, 
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all conflict between these three powers had ceased; they were living 
together in peace and tranquillity. We might almost say that they had lost 
their historical character, and even their recollection of the labours which 
had formerly given them strength and renown. Their aristocracy no longer 
defended public liberties, it did not even defend its own ; the royal power 
no longer laboured to abolish aristocratic privilege, it seemed even to have 
become favourable to the possessors of that privilege in return for their 
servility; and the clergy, the spiritual pow^r, was afraid of the human mind, 
and, being unable to lead it, endeavoured to arrest its progress by menaces. 


Meanwhile, civilisation pursued its course, and daily became more general 
and active. Abandoned by their old leaders, surprised at their apathy and ill 
temper, and indignant at finding that less was done for them as their desires 
and strength grew greater, the people began to think that it was their duty to 
attend to their own interests; and assuming the entire responsibility of their 
affairs, about which no one seemed any longer to care, they simultaneously 
demanded liberty from the crown, equality from the aristocracy, and 
intellectual freedom from the clergy. Then revolutions broke forth. 


They effected, for the benefit of a new power, a change which Europe had 
already witnessed on several occasions; they gave to society, leaders who 
were willing and able to guide it in its progress. On this ground alone, the 
aristocracy, the church, and the king, had in turn possessed the 
preponderance. Tlie people now seized it in virtue of the same right, by the 
same means, and in the name of the same necessities. Such is the real work, 
the true character, of both the English and French revolutions. After having 
considered them as absolutely alike, it has been said that they were similar 
only in appearance. The English Revolution, we are told, was political 
rather than social ; the French Revolution attempted to change iDoth society 
and the government together — the one sought to establish liberty, the other 
equality — the one was rather religious than political, and merely 
substituted one set of dogmas for another, and one church for another 
church; the other was pre-eminently philosophical, and asserted the 
complete independence of reason. The comparison is ingenious, and not 
altogether void of truth ; but it is almost as superficial and frivolous as the 
opinion which it assumes to supersede. Just as great differences are visible 
beneath the external resemblance of the two revolutions, so an even deeper 
resemblance is concealed beneath their differences. 


From the very causes which produced its ebullition more than a century 
before the revolution in France, the English Revolution, it is true, retained a 
deeper impress of the old social condition of the country; there, free 
institutions, born amid barbarism, had survived even the despotism which 
they had been unable to prevent; the feudal aristocracy, in part, at least, had 
made common cause with the people. The royal power, even in the days of 
its predominance, had never been fully or undisturbedly absolute; the 
national church had itself commenced the work of religious reform, and 


stimulated the minds of the people to boldness of inquiry and speculation. 
Evorywliore, in the laws, manners, and creed of the nation, the revolution 
found its work half effected; and from the government which it aspired to 
change, it derived, at the same time, both succour and obstruction, useful 
allies and powerful adversaries. Thus it presented a singular combination of 
elements apparently the most diverse; it was at once aristocratic and 
popular, n^ligious and philosophical, invoking laws and theories by turns; 
sometimes announcing a new yoke for consciences, sometimes proclaiming 
their entire libeity; now narrowly confined within the limits of fact, and 
now indulging in tiic most daring 
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speculations — it was, in a word, placed between the old and new state of 
society, rather as a bridge to connect than as an abyss to separate them. 


In the French Revolution, on the other hand, the most terrible unity 
prevailed; the spirit of innovation held undivided sway over its proceedings; 
the ancien regime, far from taking its proper place and part in the 
movement, sought only to defend itself against it, and succeeded scarcely 
for a moment in the attempt, for it was equally destitute of strength and 
virtue. On the day on whicli the revolution broke out, one fact alone 
remained positive and influential, and that was the general civilisation of 
the country. In this great but solitary result were concentrated all the old 
institutions, all the old manners, beliefs, and recollections — indeed, the 
whole life of the nation. The many active and glorious centuries which had 
elapsed had produced nothing but France. Hence arose the immensity of the 
results of the revolution, and the portentous magnitude of its errors — it 
possessed absolute power. 


The difference is certainly great, and well worthy of consideration; it is 
particularly striking when we consider the two revolutions in themselves as 
isolated events, when we detach them from general history, and endeavour 
to distinguish their peculiar physiognomy and individual character. But, if 


they resume their place in the course of time — if we examine what they 
have done for the development of European civilisation — we shall see the 
resemblance reappear, and rise above all diversities. Originating in the same 
causes, by the decay of the feudal aristocracy, the church, and the royal 
power, they laboured to effect the same work — to secure the domination of 
the people in public affairs. They struggled for liberty against absolute 
power, for equality against privilege, for progressive and general interests 
against stationary and individual interests. Their positions were different, 
and their strength unequal; what the one clearly perceived, the other saw 
only imperfectly; in the career which the one followed to the end, the other 
soon stopped short; on the same field of battle, the one found victory and 
the other defeat ; the one erred from cynicism, the other from hypocrisy ; 
the one was marked by great prudence, the other by great power; but they 
varied only in the means they employed, and the success they achieved ; 
they were the same in tendency and in origin; their desires, efforts, and 
progress aimed at the same object; all that the one attempted or 
accomplished, the other also effected or attempted. Although guilty of 
religious persecution, the English Revolution unfurled the banner of liberty 
of conscience; in spite of its aristocratic alliances, it established the 
predominance of the commons; as its chief occupation was with civil order, 
it demanded a simpler legislative system, parliamentary reform, the 
abolition of entails and of the right of primogeni-ture; and although 
deceived in many premature expectations, it liberated English society, to an 
immense extent, from the monstrous inequality of the feudal regime — ina 
word, such is the analogy between the two revolutions, that the first would 
never have been properly understood unless the second had occurred. c 


THE ORGANISATION OF THE ENGLISH REPUBLIC 


We have already related the downfall of an ancient monarchy, and the 
violent death of a king who was worthy of respect, although he governed 
his people badly and unjustly. We have now to relate the vain efforts of a 
revolutionary assembly to found a republic; and to describe the ever-totter- 
ing, but strong and glorious government of a revolutionary despot, whose 
bold and prudent genius commands our admiration, although he attacked 
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and destroyed, first legal order, and then liberty, in his native land. Such 
men are full of contradiction and of mystery : in them are mingled and 
combined, in undiscoverable proportions, capabilities and failings, virtues 
and vices, enlightenment and error, grandeur and weakness; and after 
having filled the age in Avhich they lived with the splendour of their actions 
and the magnitude of their destiny, they remain personally obscure in the 
midst of their glory, alternately cursed and worshipped by the world which 
does not know them. 


At the opening of the Long Parliament, on the 3rd of November, 1640, the 
house of commons consisted of five hundred and six members. In 1649, 
after the execution of the king, when it abolished kingship and proclaimed 
the commonwealth, there scarcely remained a hundred who took part in its 
sittings and acts. During the month of February, the house di\dded ten 
times; and at the most numerous division, only seventy-seven members 
were present to record their votes. Thus mutilated and reduced to the 
condition of a victorious coterie, this assembly set to work, with an ardour 
full at once of strong faith and deep anxiety, to organize the republican 
government .<^ Some had wished the royal authority to be transferred to 
Charles II, under the conditions which had been proposed to his father; for 
all that had been alleged against him was inapplicable to his son. Others 
proposed to pass him over, because he had borne arms against the 
parliament, and to give the English crown by election to his younger 
brother. Others disapproved of elections and deviations from the strict line 
of succession. But the republicans were more powerful than the several 
classes and gradations of the royalists. 


The final discussion, however, was with the parliament, or rather with the 
army. Already, on the 20th of January, that is before the execution of 
Charles, the army had proposed an agreement upon the future constitution 
and government, in which it demanded the speedy dissolution of the 
parliament; a new regulation of the representation; elections every two 
years, mostly according to the population; the exclusion of all the 
adversaries of the parliament; the election by it of the administrative council 


of state; religious liberty (but without the re-establishment of the papacy 
and the bishops), the abolition of the excise, and a change in many laws. 
The parliament returned hearty thanks to his excellency the general and the 
army, for their indefatigable, great, and excellent services; and resolved that 
this document should be immediately printed, to show the affection and 
unanimity that prevailed between the army and the parliament. 


On the very day of Charles’s death it was declared to be high treason to 
acknowledge any person whatever as king of England; and immediately 
afterwards every member was excluded from parliament who had voted for 
a treaty with the king, or who had latterly not approved of everything that 
was done, or had withdrawn himself. The number of members was reduced 
to about seventy, of whom it often happened that not one half appeared in 
the house. On the 26th of February, 1649, the conquerors decided, by a 
majority of forty-four to twenty-nine, “m The house of lords is useless and 
dangerous, and is therefore abolished”; and on the 7th of March, it was 
further decided, “Royalty is useless, burdensome, and dangerous for 
England, and contrary to the freedom as well as to the safety and interests 
of the people. A council of state, consisting of forty-nine members, 
undertakes the administration of public affairs.” 


In a declaration of tlie 21st of March, the reasons for the introduction of a 
republic were set fortli. “The office of \\v king,” says this declaration, “was 
established by an agreement of the people, and filled by election. It was 
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very seldom that any one performed liis duties, whereas the greater number 
have been the cause of nmch misery and bloodshed. Charles I, in particular, 
was justly condemned and executed for treachery, murder, and other odious 
crimes; his sons, as nothing better can be expected from them, and the 
eldest has already borne arms against the parliament, are declared unworthy 
of the throne, and all the inhabitants of the kingdom are released from their 
oaths and duties to them. Rome, Venice, Switzerland, the Netherlands, have 


proved to what a height of prosperity republics rise, and that wealth, liberty, 
and justice there go hand in hand. The great are there no longer able to 
oppress the poor; ambition vanishes; disputes about succession, and civil 
wars, are prevented; and liberty of conscience, persons, and property is 
untouched. The pure form of a republic, and the public safety, made it 
necessary to abolish the upper house, with its objections, which only caused 
delay: but the lords may be chosen members of the house of commons. He 
who will not take an oath to a constitution without a king and upper house 
is incapable of holding any office in the church and state. The new great 
seal has on one side the map of England and Ireland, and on the reverse, 
bears the inscription, ‘In the first year of freedom, by God’s blessing 
restored.’ “ 


It was then declared that God had wonderfully revealed himself, and 
destroyed in England tyranny, superstition, and popery; for which all owed 
him gratitude and obedience. But, instead of that, they were guilty of the 
most crying sins and blasphemy. That such a state of things might have an 
end, and the great enterprise further prosper, that all dissensions might be 
reconciled in brotherly love, and all conspiracies of wicked people might 
cease, a day of fasting and prayer was ordered. This external means, 
however, did not produce the intended result ; on the contrary, the 
discontent in England increased, and open war ensued with Scotland and 
Ireland. « On the 7th of February the parliament had voted the creation of a 
council of state, ” to be henceforth the executive power”; and five members, 
Scott, Ludlow, Lisle, Holland, and Robinson, chosen from among the 
staunchest republicans, were ordered ” to present to the house instructions 
to be given to the council of estates; and likewise the names of such persons 
as they conceive fit to be of that council.” “ Six days after, on the 13th of 
February, Scott presented his report to the house. All the practical functions 
of the government were vested in the council of state under the control and 
in obedience to the instructions of parliament — the sole depositary of the 
national sovereignty. 


On the two following days, the house proceeded to appoint the forty-one 
councillors of state, voting specially on each name. Five ex-peers of the 
realm, the three chief judges, the three leaders of the army, Fairfax, 
Cromwell, and Skippon, and thirty country gentlemen and citizens, nearly 


Crcesus in Conflict with Cyrus 


Croesus having passed over with his army, came into that part of 
Cappadocia which is called Fteria, the best situated in point of strength of 
all that district, and near the city of Sinope, on the Euxine. He here fixed his 
station, and, after wasting the Syrian lands, besieged and took the Pterians’ 
principal city. He destroyed also the neighbouring towns, and almost 
exterminated the Syrians, from whom he had certainly received no injury. 
Cyrus at length collected his forces, and, taking with him those nations 
which lay betwixt himself and the invader, advanced to meet him. Before he 
began his march, he despatched emissaries to the lonians, with the view of 
detaching them from Croesus. This not succeeding, he moved forward, and 
attacked Croesus in his camp ; they engaged on the plains of Pteria, with the 
greatest ardour on both sides. The battle was continued with equal violence 
and loss till night parted the combatants, leaving neither in possession of 
victory. 


The army of Croesus being inferior in number, and Cyrus on the morrow 
discovering no inclination to renew the engagement, the Lydian prince 
determined to return to Sardis, intending to claim the assistance of the 
Egyptians, with whose king, Amasis, he had formed an alliance, previous to 
his treaty with the Lacedtemonians. He had also made an offensive and 
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defensive league with the Babylonians, over whom Labynetus was then 
king. With these, in addition to the Lacedaemonian aids, who were to be 
ready at a stipulated period, he resolved, after spending a certain time in 
winter quarters, to attack the Persians early in the spring. Full of these 
thoughts, CriBsus returned to Sardis, and immediately sent messengers to 
his different allies, requiring them to meet at Sardis, within the space of five 
months. The troops which he had led against the Persians, being chiefly 
mercenaries, he disembodied and dismissed, never supposing that Cyrus, 
who had certainly no claims to victory, would think of following him to 
Sardis. 


all of whom were members of the house, were elected. The nomination of 
the five peers met with objections; the democrats wished to exclude them, 
as well as the house of lords itself, from all participation in the government 
of the commonwealth ; but the more prudent politicians, on the contrary, 
gave an eager welcome to these noblemen, who were still powerful by their 
wealth and name. The entire list proposed by the commissioners of the 
parliament was adopted, with the excoption of two names, Ireton and 
Harrison, who were 


> We may here mention that, at this period, England had not yet adopted the 
reformed Oregorian Calendar, and that her chronology was ten days behind 
that of the Continent. The 7th of February in England, in the seventeenth 
century, would therefore correspond with the 17th of February on the 
Continent. We have adoi)ted the English date in speaking of English events. 
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probably thought too devotedly attached to Cromwell, and for whom two 
republicans were substituted, conspicuous for their uncompromising 
distrust of the army and its leaders. They were all appointed for a year. 


When they met for the first time, on the 17th of February, 1649, they were 
required to sign an engagement, expressing approbation of all that had been 
done in the king’s trial, in the overthrow of kingship, and in the abolition of 
the house of lords. Nineteen in all, signed the engagement; but twenty-two 
persisted in refusing it. They stated that they were resolved, in future, 
faithfully to serve the government of the house of commons, as it was the 
supreme power, the only one which remained in existence, and therefore 
necessary to the liberties and safety of the people; but, from various 
motives, and in terms more or less distinct, they refused to give their 
sanction to all the past. The house, in great excitement, proceeded at once to 
deliberate on this report, forbidding all the members present to leave the 
hall without express permission; but political good sense acted as a check 
upon passion: to originate dissensions among the repubhcans, in the first 


days of the commonwealth, would, it was felt, be madness; the regicides 
knew that, if left alone, they would not be strong enough to maintain their 
position. The matter was arranged without further difficulty; the pledge of 
fidelity which the dissidents offered for the future was accepted, and they 
took their seats besides the regicides in the republican council of state. 


This compromise was to a very great extent the work, on the one hand, of 
Cromwell, and on the other, of Sir Harry Vane, the most eminent, the most 
sincere, the most able, and the most chimerical of the non-military 
republicans. He was an ardent revolutionist, and he detested revolutionary 
violence. When, on the 6th of November, 1648, the army had expelled the 
entire Presbyterian party from the house of commons. Vane had boldly 
denounced that act, and ceased to take part in the sittings of the mutilated 
house. He had protested still more strongly against the trial of the king, and 
ever since that period he had resided at his country-seat at Raby, completely 
unconnected with public affairs. But the commonwealth was the object at 
once of his faith and of his aspirations; as soon as it appeared, he belonged 
to it, heart and soul. He it was, who, setting aside the past, suggested the 
oath of fidelity for the future, and Cromwell, quite sure that this would be 
enough to secure Vane to the service of the council of state and to the 
parliament, was one of the most eager to express his entire approval of the 
suggestion. Cromwell was right, for no sooner had they taken their seats 
than this same Vane, and that same majority of the council of state who had 
refused to take any share in the responsibility of the regicides, elected as 
their president, John Bradshaw, the president of the high court which had 
condemned Charles I; and three days after. Vane, with several of his 
colleagues, proceeded to ”a small house in Holborn, which opens 
backwards into Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” to offer the post of Latin secretary to 
the council to a kinsman of Bradshaw’s, who had recently maintained, in an 
eloquent pamphlet, “that it is lawful to call to account a tyrant, or wicked 
king, and after due conviction, to depose and put him to death!” That man 
was Milton. 


At the same time that it was engaged in the constitution of the council of 
State, the house turned its attention also to the courts of law. Of the twelve 
prin(‘ii)al judges, ten had been appointed by the parliament itself since the 
outbreak of the civil war; and yet, on the 8tii of February, 1649, six of them 


refused to give any oath of fidelity to the conmionwealth, and the other six 
would onl}’/ consent to continue the discharge of their functions on 
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contlition that, by a formal declaration of the house, the ancient laws of the 
country should be maintained, and that the judges should continue to take 
them as the rule of their decisions. These demands were complied with, and 
the six judges who had tendered their resignation were not replaced until 
the following summer. The earl of Warwick, the lord high admiral, lived on 
intimate terms with Cromwell; but he was a decided Presbyterian, who 
inspired the republicans with no confidence, and who himself preferred his 
own ease to their service. His office was taken from him on the 20th of 
February, 1649; the powers of the admiralty were vested in the council of 
state, which delegated them to a committee of three members, of whom 
Vane was the chief ; and the command of the fleet passed into the hands of 
three oflftcers, Edward Popham, Richard Deane, and Robert Blake — the 
last a literate and warlike Puritan, who had already given proof of his great 
qualities as a soldier, and who was destined to augment at sea the power and 
glory of the commonwealth, which he served with austere and unflinching 
devotedness.<“ 


EXECUTIONS AND MUTINIES. 


While the commons were thus converting the ancient monarchy of England 
into a republic, a high court of justice was sitting in judgment on the 
royalists of rank who were prisoners in their hands. On the night after the 
death of the king, the duke of Hamilton had made his escape from Windsor, 
but he was recognised and arrested by some troopers next day as he was 
knocking in disguise at an inn gate in Southwark. Lord Capel also escaped 
out of the Tower, but he was discovered and seized by two watermen at a 
house in Lambeth. These two noblemen, with Lord Norwich and Sir John 
Owen, were some days after (10th) brought before a high court of justice 


presided over by Bradshaw, and arraigned for treason. They were all 
sentenced to lose their heads (March 6). 


The house proceeded to vote on their several cases; it was determined that 
the duke and Lord Capel should not be reprieved; the votes for and against 
were equal in the cases of Holland and Norwich, and the speaker, by his 
casting vote, condemned the former and saved the latter. Colonel 
Hutchinson seeing Sir John Owen without any one to make an exertion in 
his favour, took pity on him and prevailed on Ireton to give him his interest, 
and by their joint influence he was saved by a majority of five. Hamilton, 
Holland and Capel were beheaded the next day (9th) in Palace Yard : they 
met their fate with courage and constancy, especially the last, who behaved, 
we are told, “like a stout Roman.” 


The new government was in fact that species of tyranny denominated 
oligarchy, and depencUng, like all other tyrannies, for its existence on the 
power of the sword. But it was here that its chief source of danger lay; the 
fanatic principles of the levellers were widely spread among the Prae-torian 
guards of the new commonwealth, and it w\as not long ere they broke out 
into action. The fearless John Lilburne, the sworn foe to despotism of every 
kind, led the way by a petition against the “Agreement of the People”; 
petitions from officers and soldiers, and from the well-affected in various 
parts, poured in, calling for annual parliaments with entirely new members; 
the enforcement of the Sclf-Denying Ordinance; the abolition of the council 
of state and the high court of justice; recjuiring legal proceedings to be in 
English, and the fees of lawyers to be reduced; tne excise and customs to be 
abolished, and the estates of delinquents to be sold; liberty of conscience, 
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abolition of tithes, and fixed salaries of 100°. a year for the ministers of the 
Gospel. 


To quell the spirit of the army vigorous means were employed. Five 
troopers, the bearers of a remonstrance from several regiments were 
sentenced by a court-martial to ride the wooden horse, have their swords 
broken over their heads, and be cashiered. Lilburne, who was keeping up a 
constant fire of pamphlets, (““England’s New Chains Discovered”; “A 
Second Part” of the same; and “The Hunting of the Foxes from Newmarket 
and Triploe-heath to Westminster, by five small Beagles,” alluding to the 
five troopers, etc.) was, with his associates Walwyn, Prince and Overton, 
committed to the Tower (March 29). Numerous petitions, especially from 
the women, were presented in their favour, but without effect. “They were 
bid,” says Walker / to go home and wash their dishes, to which some of 
them replied, they had neither dishes nor meat left.” A very different 
answer, he says, from what they used to receive ” when they had money, 
plate, rings, bodkins and thimbles to sacrifice to these legislative idols.” 
Mutinies broke out in the regiments destined for Ireland; the first was at 
Bishopsgate, in the city, where a troop of horse seized the colours and 
refused to march. For this five of them were sentenced to be shot, but with 
the exception of one named Lockier they were pardoned by the general. At 
the funeral of Lockier (April 30) the corpse, adorned with bundles of 
rosemary dipped in blood, was preceded by one hundred men in files; six 
trumpeters sounding a soldier’s knell went on each side of it; his horse 
covered with mourning was led after it; then came thousands of people with 
sea-green and black ribbons at their breasts. The women brought up the 
rear; thousands more of the better sort met them at the grave. 


This funeral convinced the government of the necessity of acting with 
energy, for the mutiny was spreading fast. A captain Thompson, at the head 
of two hundred men, set forth at Banbury a manifesto named “England’s 
Standard Advanced.” They were, however, surprised by Colonel Reynolds 
(May 13); Thompson fled, and his men surrendered. A body of more than 
one thousand men moved from Salisbury to Burford, where Fairfax came 
up with them. At midnight Cromwell forced his way into the town and 


made four hundred of them prisoners, several of whom were shot by 
sentence of a court-martial (19th); the rest were pardoned. Thompson was 
slain shortly after at Wellingborough (21st), and the mutiny was finally 
suppressed. On Cromwell’s making a report to that effect to the house 
(26th) a general day of thanksgiving for that great mercy was ordered. 
There was another kind of levellers at this time, named the “diggers,” 
whose principle it was that the barren earth was to be made fruitful. They 
accordingly repaired to St. George’s Hill, near Walton, in Surrey, and began 
to dig a common there, and to sow beans and other plants in it. Fairfax sent 
two troops of horse and easily dispersed them, as their number was only 
thirty. 


SCOTLAND AND CHARLES II ; THE FATE OF MONTROSE 


It is now time that we should take a view of the state of affairs in Scotland 
at this conjuncture. The parliament there, now under the control of Argyll, 
had sent instructions to their commissioners to protest against the trial and 
execution of the king. No notice had been taken of the Scottish protest. 
When tidings of the execution of the king reached Edinburgh the parliament 
had forthwith (Feb. 5) proclaimed Charles II, provided he 
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to be fixed on a ?pike in Edinburgh, his arms on the gates of Perth and 
Stirling, his legs on those of Glasgow and Aberdeen, his body to be buried 
by the hangman on the Burrow moor. He heard this sentence with an 
unchanged countenance. The clergy then came to torture him; they told him 
that his punishment here was but a shadow of what awaited him in the next^ 
world. He repelled them with disdain: he was prouder, he said, to have his 
head placed on the prison walls than his picture in the king’s bedchamber, 
and he wished he had flesh enough to be dispersed through Christendom to 
attest his loyalty. He appeared on the scaffold (May 20th) in a splendid 
dress, and addressed the people in explanation of his dying unab-solved by 
the church ; the executioner then hung the book containing the history of his 
exploits about his neck; he smiled at their malice, and said he wore it with 
more pride than the Garter. His behaviour at his last moments gained many 
proselytes to the cause for which he suffered. 


Montrose was only thirty-eight years of age. His mind was irregularly great, 
always aiming at what was beyond his power to achieve. He never 
displayed the talents of a great commander, but as a partisan or guerilla he 
was not to be excelled. Personal aggrandisement or the gratification of 
personal enmity was the im-peUing cause of most of his actions. His 
barbarous death has in some measure effaced the memory of the cruelties 
which he had committed. Sir Francis Hay Spotswood, grandson of the 
archbishop. Colonel 


Sibbald and Colonel Hurry, his companions, were all executed a few days 
after Montrose. His friend Lord Frendaught balked the public vengeance by 
a voluntary death. 


When the news of Montrose’s defeat reached Charles, he lost no time in 
declaring that he had forbidden him to proceed in his design, and that he 
was not sorry for what had befallen him. He then submitted without reserve 


to the demands of the commissioners. Beside taking the covenant and the 
Solemn League and Covenant, he bound himself not to tolerate Roman 
Catholicism in any part of his dominions, and to govern by the advice of the 
parliament and the kirk. He then embarked (June 2) on board of a Dutch 
fleet employed to protect the herring fisheries, and after a tedious voyage of 
three weeks reached the mouth of the Spey (23rd). [The treaty was actually 
signed while the fleet was anchored in the roads of Helgoland, June 11th ; 
hence it is called the Treaty of Helgoland.] A court was arranged for him 


Cottage in Merton 
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with all the proper officers, but none of the engagers were permitted to 
approach it; and none of bis English followers, but the duke of 
Buckingham, Lord Wilmot and a few servants, were suffered to remain with 
him. 


He soon found that he was to be a mere pageant of royalty, and the 
insolence of the despotic fanatic clergy made his life wearisome. Evermore 
he was compelled to listen to their invectives against the iniquity of his 
father’s house, the idolatry of his mother, and his own connection with 
malignants. Long prayers, tedious sermons, rigid fasts, and Judaical 
sabbaths were inflicted on him, and the slightest levity in look or conduct 
was severely reprehended. How long a licentious youth (for such was 
Charles) and these sour religionists could have agreed is uncertain; but the 
time for the experiment was brief; for Charles had been but one short month 
in Scotland when (July 22) Cromwell, flushed with victory in Ireland, 
crossed the Tweed at the head of an English army. 


Wliilst the mind of Croesus was thus occupied, the lands near his capital 
were infested with a multitude of serpents ; and it was observed, that to feed 
on these, the horses neglected and forsook their pastures. Croesus 
conceiving this to be of mysterious import, which it certainly was, sent to 
make inquiry of the Telmessian priests concerning it. The answer which his 
messengers received, explaining the prodigy, they had no opportunity of 
communicating to Croesus, for before they could possibly return to Sardis, 
he was defeated and a captive. The Telmessians had thus interpreted the 
incident : — that a foreign army was about to attack Croesus, on whose 
arrival the natives would be certainly subdued ; for as the serpent was 
produced from the earth, the horse might be considered both as a foreigner 
and an enemy. When the ministers of the oracle reported this answer to 
Croesus, he was already in captivity, of which, and of the events which 
accompanied it, they were at that time ignorant. 


Cyrus was well-informed that it was the intention of Croesus, after the 
battle of Pteria, to dismiss his forces ; he conceived it therefore advisable, to 
advance with all imaginable expedition to Sardis, before the Lydian forces 
could again be collected. The measure was no sooner concerted than 
executed ; and conducting his army instantly into Lydia, he was himself the 
messenger of his arrival. Croesus, although distressed by an event so 
contrary to his foresight and expectation, lost no time in preparing the 
Lydians for battle. At that period no nation of Asia was more hardy or more 
valiant than the Lydians. They fought principally on horseback, armed with 
long spears, and were very expert in the management of the horse. 


The field of battle was a spacious and open plain in the vicinity of Sardis, 
intersected by many streams, and by the Hyllus in particular, all of which 
united with one larger than the rest, called the Hermus. This, rising in the 
mountain, which is sacred to Cybele, finally empties itself into the sea, near 
the city Phocsea. Here Cyrus found the Lydians prepared for the encounter ; 
and as he greatly feared the impression of their cavalry, by the advice of 
Harpagus the Mede, he took the following means to obviate the danger. He 
collected all the camels which followed his camp, carrying the provisions 
and other baggage ; taking their burdens from these, he placed on them men 
accoutred as horsemen. Thus prepared, he ordered them to advance against 
the Lydian horse ; his infantry were to follow in the rear of the camels, and 


CROMWELL IN IRELAND 


In Ireland, when the nuncio Rinuccini and the clergy had got the supreme 
power into their hands, they had exercised it weakly, passionately and 
injudiciously; but the marquis of Clanricarde and some other peers rallied 
against them, and finally obliged the nuncio to fly to the camp of his friend 
Owen O’ Neil. Lord Inchiquin, who had been hitherto on the side of the 
parliament, having declared for the royal cause, the council invited 
Ormonde to return and resume the lieutenancy; and on his arrival, the 
insolent, turbulent Italian found it necessary to quit the kingdom in which 
his presence had been productive only of evil. The account of the execution 
of Charles I had caused the Scottish army in Ulster to declare for the royal 
cause. Owen O’ Neil, who was closely connected with the party of the 
nuncio, refused to be included in it, and formed an alhance with the 
parliamentary commanders. Ormonde being joined by Inchiquin from 
Munster, was enabled to appear at the head of a combined army of eleven 
thousand men, Protestants and Catholics, before the walls of Dublin (June 
19), while Inchiquin reduced Drogheda. Monk, who commanded at 
Dundalk, had concerted with O’ Neil a plan for drawing the lord-lieutenant 
away from Dublin; but Inchiquin fell on and routed a body of O’Neil’s 
troops who were convoying the ammunition sent him by Monk for this 
purpose, and then compeUed Monk himself to surrender. He also reduced 
Newry, Carlingford, Trim, and other towns, and then rejoined Ormonde 
before Dublin. Owen O’ Neil meantime advanced toward Londonderry, 
which was hard pressed by the royalists, and he obliged them to raise the 
siege. 


The parliament had appointed Cromwell to the command in Ireland (March 
15), but he hesitated to accept it; the council of officers then chrected two 
from each regiment to meet and seek God as to what advice to offer him, 
and at length he declared himself wilhng to undertake that service. He was 
appointed lord-lieutenant, with supreme authority both civil and military, 
for three years. He demanded a force of twelve thousand men with all 
needful supplies, and 100,000/. in money. ^ These preparations caused so 
much delay, that Cromwell did not leave London till the 10th of July; on 
which day, when three ministers had offered up prayers for his success, and 


he himself, Goffe and Harrison “did” says \Vhitelock, *’ “expound some 
places of Scripture excellently well and pertinent to the occasion,” he left 


‘Cromwell received £3,000 for his outfit, £10 per day as general while he 
remained in England, and £2,000 per quarter in Ireland, besides his salary 
as lord-lieutenant. — Lingabd.” 
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Whitehall with a traiii of carriages, each drawn b} six horses, with his life- 
guard of eighty gentlemen, all of whom had been officers, and a numerous 
suite of attendants. Ere their departure, his officers presented a petition to 
parliament, praying that drunkenness, profane swearing, etc., might be 
restrained; legal proceedings be in English, cheap and certain; lands and 
houses with their encumbrances be registered in each parish ; tithes be 
abolished, and two shillings in the pound be levied on the land for the 
support of the clergy and the poor./ 


It had been fixed that the expedition should sail from Milford Haven; but 
the impatience of the general was checked by the reluctance and desertion 
of his men. The recent transaction between Monk and O’ Neil had diffused a 
spirit of distrust through the army. It was pronounced an apostasy from the 
principles on which they had fought. The exaggerated horrors of the 
massacre in 1641 w6re recalled to mind; the repeated resolutions of 
parliament to extirpate the native Irish, and the solemn engagement of the 
army to revenge the blood which had been shed, were warmly discussed; 
and the invectives of the leaders against the late king, when he concluded a 
peace with the confederate Catholics, were contrasted with their present 
backsliding, when they had taken the men of Ulster for their associates and 
for their brethren in arms. To appease the growing discontent, parliament 
annulled the agreement. Monk, who had returned to England, was publicly 
assured that, if he escaped the punishment of his indiscretion, it was on 
account of his past services and good intentions. Peters from the pulpit 
employed his eloquence to remove the blame from the grandees; and, if we 


may judge from the sequel, promises were made, not only that the good 
cause should be supported, but that the duty of revenge should be amply 
discharged. 


While the army was thus detainecl in the neighbourhood of Milford Haven, 
Jones, in Dublin, reaped the laurels which Cromwell had destined for 
himself. The royal army had advanced on both banks of the Liffy to the 
siege of that capital. Jones, sallying from the walls (Aug. 2), overpowered 
the guard, and raised an alarm in the camp. It was in vain that Ormonde, 
aroused from his sleep, flew from post to post; a general panic ensued, and 
the whole army on the right bank fled in every direction. The artillery, tents, 
baggage, and ammunition fell into the hands of the conquerors, with two 
thousand prisoners, three hundred of whom were massacred in cold blood at 
the gate of the city. This was called the battle of Rathmines, a battle which 
destroyed the hopes of the Irish royalists and taught men to doubt the 
abilities of Ormonde. At court, his enemies ventured to hint cunpicions of 
treason; but Charles, to silence their murmurs and assure him of the royal 
favour, sent hun the order of the Garter. 


CROMWELL MASSACRES THE PRISONERS 


The news of this important victory hastened the departure of Cromwell. He 
sailed from Milford with a single division (Aug. 18, 1G49 ^) ; his son-in- 
law, Ireton, followed with the remainder of the army, and a fortnight was 
allowed to the soldiers to refresh themselves after their voyage. The 
campaign was opened with the siege of Drogheda (Sept. 3). Ormonde had 
thrown into the town a garrison of two thousand five hundred chosen men, 
under the command of Sir Arthur Ashton, an officer who had earned a 
brilliant reputation by his services to the royal cause in England during the 
civil war (Sept. 11)./ 


[> On the occasion of tlie crossing, wbicli was rough, a spectator noted tliat 
Cromwell ” was as sea sick as ever I saw a man in my life.” 


H. \y. — VOL. XX. H 
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Your army came before the town upon Monday following. Where having 
pitched, as speedy course was taken as could be to frame our batteries ; 
which took up the more time because divers of the battering guns were on 
ship-board. Upon Monday, the batteries began to play. Whereupon I sent Sir 
Arthur Ashton, the then governor, a summons, to deliver the town to the use 
of the parliament of England. To the which receiving no satisfactory 
answer, I proceeded that day to beat down the steeple of the church on the 
south side of the town, and to beat down a tower not far from the same 
place. Our guns not being able to do much that day, it was resolved to 
endeavour to do our utmost the next day to make breaches assaultable, and 
by the help of God to storm them. The place pitched upon was that part of 
the town wall next a church called St. Mary’s; which was the rather chosen 


because we did hope that if we did enter and possess that church, we should 
be the better able to keep it against their horse and foot until we could make 
way for the entrance of our horse. The batteries planted were two: one was 
for that part of the wall against the east end of the said church; the other 
against the wall on the south side. Being somewhat long in battering, the 
enemy made six retrenchments : three of them from the said church to 
Duleek Gate ; and three of them from the east end of the church to the town 
wall and so backward. The guns, after some two or three hundred shot, beat 
down the corner tower, and opened two reasonable good breaches in the 
east and south wall. 


Upon Tuesday, about five o’clock in the evening we began to storm: and 
after some hot dispute we entered, about seven or eight hundred men; the 
enemy disputing it very stiffly with us. And indeed, through the advantages 
of the place, and the courage God was pleased to give the defenders, our 
men were forced to retreat quite out of the breach, not without some 
considerable loss. Although our men that stormed the breaches were forced 
to recoil, as is before expressed; yet, being encouraged to recover their loss, 
they made a second attempt: wherein God was pleased so to animate them 
that they got ground of the enemy, and by the goodness of God, forced him 
to quit his intrenchments. And after a very hot dispute, the enemy having 
both horse and foot, and we only foot, within the wall — they gave ground, 
and our men became masters both of their retrenchments and of the church ; 
which indeed, although they made our entrance the more difficult yet they 
proved of excellent use to us; so that the enemy could not annoy us with 
their horse, but thereby we had advantage to make good the ground, that so 
we might let in our own horse; which accordingly was done, though with 
much difficulty. 


Divers of the enemy retreated into the Mill-Mount: a place very strong and 
of difficult access; being exceedingly high, having a good graft, and 
strongly palisadoed. The governor. Sir Arthur Ashton, and divers 
considerable officers being there, our men getting up to them, were ordered 
by me to put them all to the sword. And indeed, being in the heat of action, 
I forbade them to spare any that were in arms in the town: and, I think, that 
night they put to the sword about 2,000 men; divers of the officers and 
soldiers being fled over the bridge into the other part of the town, where 


about 100 of them possessed St. Peter’s church-steeple, some the west gate, 
and others a strong round tower next the gate called St. Sunday’s. These 
being summoned to yield to mercy, refused. Whereupon I ordered the 
steeple of St. 


[> In a letter to William Lenthall, speaker of the Long Parliament, dated 
Dublin, September 17tU. 1649. ] 
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Peter’s clmrcli to be fired, when one of them was heard to say hi the midst 
of the flames: “God damn me, God confound me; I burn, I burn.” 


The next day, the other two towers were summoned ; in one of which was 
about six or seven score; but they refused to yield themselves; and we 
knowing that hunger must compel them, set only good guards to secure 
them from running away until their stomachs were come down. From one 
of the said towers, notwithstanding their condition, they killed and wounded 
some of our men. When they submitted, their officers were knocked on the 
head; and every tenth man of the soldiers killed and the rest shipped for the 
Barbadoes. The soldiers in the other tower were all spared, as to their lives 
only; and shipped likewise for the Barbadoes. I am persuaded that this is a 
righteous judgment of God upon these barbarous wretches, who have 
imbrued their hands in so much innocent blood; and that it will tend to 
prevent the effusion of blood for the future. Which are the satisfactory 
grounds to such actions, which otherwise cannot but work remorse and 
regret. Since this great mercy vouchsafed to us, I sent a party of horse and 
dragoons to Dundalk; which the enemy quitted, and we are possessed of — 
as also of another castle they deserted, between Trim, and Tredah 
[Drogheda], upon the Boyne. 


And now give me leave to say how it comes to pass that this work is 
wrought. It was set upon some of our hearts, that a great thing should be 
done, not by power or might, but by the spirit of God. And is it not so, 


clearly? That which caused your men to storm so courageously, it was the 
spirit of God, who gave your men courage, and took it away again; and 
gave the enemy courage, and took it away again; and gave your men 
courage again, and therewith this happy success. And therefore it is good 
that God alone have all the glory. It is remarkable that these people, at the 
first, set up the mass in some places of the town that had been monasteries; 
but afterwards grew so insolent that, the last Lord’s day before the storm, 
the Protestants were thrust out of the great church called St. Peter’s and they 
had public mass there : and in this very place near one thousand of them 
were put to the sword, fleeing thither for safety. I believe all their friars 
were knocked on the head promiscuously but two; the one of which was 
father Peter Taaff, brother to the lord Taaff, whom the soldiers took, the 
next day, and made an end of. The other was taken in the Round Tower, 
under the repute of a lieutenant, and when he understood that the officers in 
that tower had no quarter he confessed he was a friar; but that did not save 
him. I do not think we lost one hundred men upon the place, though many 
be wounded.’ 


FURTHER ATROCITIES IN IRELAND 


According to other reports, by royalist and even parliamentary writers, not 
only did the carnage last two days, but officers who were discovered after 
the lapse of five or six days, during which they had been concealed by the 
humanity of some of the soldiers, were put to death in cold blood ; and at 
the moment of the massacre, women and children met with the same fate as 
armed men. “It was,” says a contemporary panegyrist of Cromwell, “a 
sacrifice of three thousand Irish to the ghosts of ten thousand English, 
whom they had massacred some years before.” The sacrifice did not 
produce the effect which Cromwell had anticipated would justify it; it did 
not suffice to prevent the further effusion of blood; another such example 
had to be made. Wexford, a month afterwards, defended itself with the same 
obstinacy as Drogheda, and witnessed a sunilar massacre.’ 
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According to a story which Gardiner doubts but Lingard^ accepts, three 
hundred women who gathered round the cross in the market place, were put 
to the sword without mercy. The Irish commanders disdained to imitate the 
cruelty of their enemies. ” I took,” says Lord Castlehaven,’ ” Athy by 
storm, with all the garrison (seven hundred men) prisoners. I made a present 
of them to Cromwell, desiring him by letter that he would do the like with 
me, as any of mine should fall in his power. But he little valued my civility. 
For, in a few days after, he besieged Gowran; and the soldiers mutinying, 
and giving up the place with their officers, he caused the governor, 
Hammond, and some other officers, to be put to death.” Ormonde ^ also 
says, in one of his letters, ” the next day Rathfarnham was taken by storm, 
and all that were in it made prisoners; and though five hundred soldiers 
entered the castle before any officer of note, yet not one creature was killed 
; which I tell you by the way, to observe the difference betwixt our and the 
rebels making use of a victory.” 


Other places, it is true, from intimidation or treachery, surrendered: Cork, 
Ross, Youghal, and Kilkenny, submitted without resistance; but other places 
again, Callan, Gowran, and Clomnel, made a bold defence; and some. 
Waterford for instance, resisted so vigorously that Cromwell was obliged to 
raise the siege. And, even where success seemed won most easily, it was 
sullied by acts of wanton cruelty: at Gowran the soldiers obtained their lives 
on surrendering the place, but on the condition of giving up their officers, 
who were all put to death. The bishop of Ross was hanged in his Episcopal 
robes, under the walls of a fortress defended by his troops. Clonmel made 
an heroic resistance, and when at length it surrendered, Cromwell found not 
a single man belonging to the garrison in it; whilst he was signing the 
articles of capitulation with the inhabitants, they had left the town by night 
with their arms and baggage, to recommence the war elsewhere. 


It is the ordinary artifice of bad passions to impute the cruel satisfaction 
with which they glut themselves, either to some great idea whose 
accomplishment they are earnestly pursuing, or to the absolute necessity of 
success. History would be dishonoured by admitting these lying excuses: it 
is her duty to refer evil to its source, and to render to the vices of mankind 
that which is their due. Human fanaticism also lies, or allows itself to be 
deluded by pride, when it pretends to be the executor of the high decrees of 
divine justice: it is not the office of man to pronounce upon nations the 
sentences of God. Cromwell was not bloodthirsty; but he was determined to 
succeed rapidly and at any cost, from the necessities of his fortune, far more 
than for the advancement of his cause : and he denied no outlet to the 
passions of those who served him. He was an ambitious and selfish, though 
really great, man, who had narrow-minded and hardhearted fanatics for his 
instruments. 


His great and true means of success did not consist in his massacres, but in 
his genius, and in the exalted idea which the people had already conceived 
of him. Sometimes by instinct, sometimes from reflection, he conducted 
himself in Ireland towards both his friends and his enemies with an ability 
as pliant as it was profound; for he excelled in the art of treating with men, 
and of persuading, or seducing, or appeasing those even who naturally 
regarded him with the greatest distrust and aversion. At the same time that 
he gave up to murder and pillage the towns which fell into his hands, he 


maintained in other respects the severest discipline in his army, not 
suffering it to do the inhabitants any wrong, and taking care that it paid for 
all it consumed. That very man who boasted that at Drogheda “all the friars 
were knocked on the head promiscuously,” and who always pompously 
excepted the Catholics 


his own cavalry closed the order of the attack. Having thus arranged his 
forces, he commanded that no quarter should be granted to the Lydians, but 
that whoever resisted should be put to death, Croesus himself excepted, 
who, whatever opposition he might make, was at all events to be taken 
alive. He placed his camels in the van, knowing the hatred which a horse 
has to this animal, being neither able to support the smell nor the sight of it. 
He was satisfied that the principal dependence of Croesus was on his 
cavalry, which he hoped bř this stratagem to render ineffective. The 
engagement had no sooner commenced, than the horses seeing and smelling 
the 
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camels, threw their own ranks into disorder, to the total discomfiture of 
Croesus. Nevertheless the Lydians did not immediately surrender the day : 
they discovered the stratagem, and quitting their horses, engaged the 
Persians on foot ; a great number of men fell on both sides ; but the Lydians 
were finally compelled to fly, and, retreating within their walls, were there 
closely besieged. 
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from his promises of Christian toleration, that very man maintained, by 
means of Irish monks, a most active poUce among his enemies, who kept 
him ahvays well informed of their designs and movements, and were 
sometimes influential enough to procure their failure by promoting 
dissensions among them. He laboured incessantly to detach all men of 
importance from the royal cause.</ 


Gardiner’s opinion of Cromwell’s massacre is as follows: “The deed of 
horror was all Cromwell’s own. Till he spoke the words of fate, the soldiers 
were offering quarter to its defenders. Those modern critics who argue that 
Cromwell merely put in force the law of war as exercised by Tilly and 
others, forget that the question is whether he did more than he had himself 
done in England. There, except at Basing House, he had been uniformly 
merciful. His allowing prisoners to be put to death was contrary to the 
military practice of his own day.” 


Morley, in his estimate of the atrocity, says: ”The general question, how far 
in such a case the end warrants the means, is a question of military and 
Christian ethics which it is not for us to discuss here, but we may remind 
the reader that not a few of the most barbarous enormities in human annals 
have been excused on the same ground, that in the long run the gibbet, 
stake, torch, sword, and bullet are the truest mercy, sometimes to men’s life 
here, sometimes to their souls hereafter. No less equivocal w^as Cromwell’s 
second plea. The massacre, he says, was a righteous vengeance upon the 
wretches who had imbrued their hands in so much innocent blood in Ulster 
eight years before. Yet he must have known that of the three thousand men 
who were butchered at Drogheda, of the friars who were knocked on the 
head promiscuously, and of the officers who were killed in cold blood, not a 
single victim was likely to have had part or lot in the Ulster atrocities of 
1641. Again, that the butchery at Drogheda did actually prevent in any 
marked degree further effusion of blood, is not at all clear. Cromwell 
remained in Ireland nine months longer, and the war was not extinguished 
for two years after his departure. In passing, we may ask in face of this 


hanging of chaplains and promiscuous knocking of friars on the head, what 
is the significance of Cromwell’s challenge to produce ‘an instance of one 
man since my coming to Ireland, not in arms, massacred, destroyed, or 
banished.’ “«™ 


THE BATTLE OF DUNBAR (1650 A.D.) 


It was the negotiation between the Scots and their nominal king that 
arrested Cromwell in the career of victory, and called him away from the 
completion of his Irish conquest. The rulers of the commonwealth were 
aware of the intimate connection which the Solemn League and Covenant 
had produced between the English Presbyterians and the kirk of Scotland, 
whence they naturally inferred that, if the pretender to the English were 
once seated on the Scottish throne, their own power would be placeil on a 
very precarious footing. From the first they had watched with jealousy the 
unfriendly proceedings of the Scottish parliament. Advice and persuasion 
had been tried, and had failed. There remained the resource of war; and war, 
it was hoped would either compel the Scots to abandon the claims of 
Charles, or reduce Scotland to a province of the commonwealth. Fairfax, 
indeed (he was supposed to be under the influence of a Presbyterian wife 
and of the Presbyterian ministers), disapproved of the design; but his 
disapprobation, though lamented in public, was privately hailed as a benefit 
by those who were ac(iuainte(1 with the aspiring designs of Cromwell, and 
built on his elevation the flattering hope of their own greatness. By their 
means, as soon as the lord-lieutenant had 
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put his troops into winter quarters, an order was obtained from parliament 
for liim to attend his duty in the house; but he resumed his miUtary 
operations, and two months were suffered to elapse before he noticed the 
command of the supreme authority, and condescended to make an 
unmeaning apology for his disobedience. 


On the renewal of the order, he left the command in Ireland to Ireton, and, 
returning to England, appeared in his seat (June 4). He was received with 
acclamations; the palace of St. James’s was allotted for his residence, and a 
valuable grant of lands was voted as a reward for his eminent services. In a 
few days followed the appointment of Fairfax to the office of commander- 
in-chief, and of Cromwell to that of lieutenant-general of the army designed 
to be employed in Scotland. Each signified his “readiness to observe the 
orders of the house”; but Fairfax at the same time revealed his secret and 
conscientious objections to the council of state. A deputation of five 
members, Cromwell, Lambert, Harrison, Whitelocke, and St. John waited 
on him at his house ; the conference was opened by a solemn invocation of 
the Holy Spirit, and the three officers prayed in succession with the most 
edifying fervour. Then Fairfax said that, to his mind, the invasion of 
Scotland appeared a violation of the Solemn League and Covenant which 
he had sworn to observe. The next day another attempt ended with as little 
success, the lord-general alleging the plea of infirm health and misboding 
conscience, and the chief command of all the forces raised, or to be raised 
by order of parliament, was conferred on Oliver Cromwell. Thus he 
obtained at the same time the praise of moderation and the object of his 
ambition. Immediately he left the capital for Scotland (June 29) ; and 
Fairfax retired to his estate in Yorkshire, where he lived with the privacy of 
a country gentleman, till he once more drew the sword, not in support of the 
commonwealth, but in favour of the king. To a spectator who considered the 
preparations of the two kingdoms, there could be little doubt of the result. 
Cromwell passed the Tweed (July 22), at the head of sixteen thousand men, 
most of them veterans, all habituated to military discipline, before the raw 
levies of the Scots had quitted their respective shires. 


By order of the Scottish parliament, the army had been fixed at thirty 
thousand men; the nominal command had been given to the earl of Leven, 
the real, on account of the age and infirmities of that officer, to his relative, 
David Leslie, and instructions had been issued that the country between 
Berwick and the capital should be laid waste, that the cattle and provisions 
should be removed or destroyed, and that the inhabitants should abandon 
their homes under the penalties of infamy, confiscation, and death. In aid of 
this measure, reports were industriously circulated of the cruelties exercised 
by Cromwell in Ireland; that, wherever he came, he gave orders to put all 


the males between sixteen and sixty to death, to deprive all the boys 
between six and sixteen of their right hands, and to bore the breasts of the 
females with red-hot irons. The English were surprised at the silence and 
desolation which reigned around them; for the only human beings whom 
they met on their march through this wilderness, were a few old women and 
children who on their knees solicited mercy. But Cromwell conducted them 
by the seacoast; the fleet daily supplied them with provisions, and their 
good conduct gradually dispelled the apprehensions of the natives (July 28). 
Cromwell employed all his art to provoke, Leslie to avoid, an engagement. 
It was in vain that for more than a month the former marched and 
countermarched; that he threatened general, and made partial, attacks. 
Leslie remained fixed within his lines; or, if he occasionally moved, 
watched the motions of the 
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enemy from the nearest mountains, or interposed a river or morass between 
the two armies. The EngHsh began to be exhausted with fatigue; sickness 
thinned their ranks; the arrival of provisions depended on the winds and 
waves; and Cromwell was taught to fear, not the valour of the enemy, but 
the prudence of their general. 


The reader will already have observed how much at this period the 
exercises of religion were mixed up with the concerns of state and even the 
operations of war. Both parties equally believed that the result of the 
expedition depended on the v/ill of the Almighty, and that it was, therefore, 
their duty to propitiate his anger by fasting and humiliation. In the English 
army the officers prayed and preached: they ”sanctified the camp,” and 
exhorted the men to unity of mind and godliness of life. Among the Scots 
this duty was discharged by the ministers ; and so fervent was their piety, so 
merciless their zeal, that, in addition to their prayers, they occasionally 
compelled the young king to listen to six long sermons on the same day, 
during which he assumed an air of gravity, and displayed feelings of 
devotion, which ill-accorded with his real disposition. But the English had 


no national crime to deplore; by punishing the late king, they had atoned for 
the evils of the civil war; the Scots, on the contrary, had adopted his son 
without any real proof of his conversion, and therefore feared that they 
might draw down on the country the punishment due to his sins and those 
of his family. It happened that Charles, by the advice of the earl of Eglinton, 
presumed to visit the army on the links of Leith. 


He was received with shouts of enthusiasm by the soldiers, who, on their 
knees, pledged the health of their young sovereign ; but the committee of 
the kirk complained that his presence led to inebriety and profaneness, and 
he received a request, equivalent to a command, to quit the camp. The next 
day a declaration was made, that the company of malignants, engagers, and 
enemies to the covenant, could not fail of multiplying the judgments of God 
upon the land; an inquiry was instituted into the characters of numerous 
individuals; and eighty officers, with many of their men, were sashiered, 
that they might not contaminate by their presence the army of the saints. 
Still it was for Charles Stuart, the chief of the malignants, that they were to 
fight, and therefore from him, to appease the anger of the Almighty, an 
expiatory declaration was required in the name of the parliament and the 
kirk. In this instrument he was called upon to lament, in the language of 
penitence and self-abasement, his father’s opposition to the work of God 
and to the Solemn League and Covenant, which had caused the blood of the 
Lord’s people to be shed, and the idolatry of his mother, the toleration of 
which in the king’s house could not fail to be a high provocation against 
him who is a jealous God, visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children ; 
to declare that he had subscribed the covenant with sincerity of heart, and 
would have no friends or enemies but those who were friends or enemies to 
it; to acknowledge the sinfulness of the treaty with the bloody rebels in 
Ireland, which he was made to pronounce null and void ; to detest popery 
and prelacy, idolatry and heresy, schism and profaneness ; and to promise 
that he would accord to a free parliament in England the propositions of the 
two kingdoms, and reform the Church of England according to the plan 
devised by the assembly of divines at Westminster. 


When first this declaration, so humbling to his pride, so offensive to his 
feelings, was presented to Charles for his signature, he returned an 
indignant refusal (August 13). The two conmiittees of the kirk and kingdom 


protested that they would never prosecute his interest without his 
acknowledgment of 
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the sins of his family and of his former ways. This protestation was printed 
and furtively sent to the English camp ; the ofhcers of the army presented to 
the committee of estates a remonstrance and supplication expressive of their 
adhesion ; and the ministers maintained from their pulpits that the king was 
the root of malignancy, and a hypocrite, who had taken the covenant 
without an intention of keeping it. Charles, yielding to his own fears and the 
advice of his friends, on August 16th, subscribed, with tears, the obnoxious 
instrument. If it were folly in the Scots to propose to the young prince a 
declaration so repugnant to his feelings and opinions, it was greater folly 
still to believe that professions of repentance extorted with so much 
violence could be sincere or satisfactory; yet his subscription was received 
with expressions of joy and gratitude; both the army and the city observed a 
solemn fast for the sins of the two kings, the father and the son; and the 
ministers, now that the anger of heaven had been appeased, assured their 
hearers of an easy victory over a” blaspheming general and a sectarian 
army.” 


If their predictions were not verified, the fault was undoubtedly their own. 
The caution and vigilance of Leslie had triumphed over the skill and 
activity of “the blasphemer.” Cromwell saw no alternative but victory or 
retreat: of the first he had no doubt, if he could come in contact with the 
enemy; the second was a perilous attempt, when the passes before him were 
pre-occupied, and a more numerous force was hanging on his rear. At 
Musselburgh (August 30th), having sent the sick on board the fleet (they 
suffered both from the ” disease of the country,” and from fevers caused by 
exposure on the Pentland hills), he ordered the army to march the next 
morning to Haddington, and thence to Dunbar ; and the same night a 
meteor, which the imagination of the beholders likened to a sword of fire, 
was seen to pass over Edinburgh in a southeasterly direction, an evident 


presage, in the opinion of the Scots, that the flames of war would be 
transferred to the remotest extremity of England. At Dunbar, Cromwell 
posted his men in the vicinity of Broxmouth House; Leslie with the Scots 
moving along the heights of Lammermuir, occupied a position on Doon 
Hill, about two miles to the south of the invaders ; and the advanced posts 
of the armies were separated only by a ravine of the depth and breadth of 
about thirty feet. Cromwell was not ignorant of the danger of his situation; 
he had even thought of putting the infantry on board the fleet, and of 
attempting to escape with the cavalry by the only outlet, the high road to 
Berwick; but the next moment he condemned the thought as “a weakness of 
the flesh, a distrust in the power of the Almighty; and ordered the army to 
seek the Lord, who would assuredly find a way of deliverance for his 
faithful servants.” On the other side the committees of the kirk and estates 
exulted in the prospect of executing the vengeance of God upon “the 
sectaries”; and afraid that the enemy should escape, compelled their general 
to depart from his usual caution, and to make preparation for battle. 


Cromwell, with his officers, had spent part of the day in calling upon the 
Lord; while he prayed, the enthusiast felt an enlargement of the heart, a 
buoyancy of spirit, which he took for an infallible presage of victory; and, 
beholding through his glass the motion in the Scottish camp, he exclaimed, 
“They are coming down; the Lord hath delivered them into our hands.” 
During the night, he advanced the army to the edge of the ravine; and at an 
early hour in the morning of September 3rd, the Scots attempted to seize the 
pass on the road from Dunbar to Berwick. After a sharp contest, the 
Scottish lancers, aided by their artillery, charged down the hill, drove the 
brigade of English cavalry from its position, and broke through the infantry, 
which had advanced to the support of the horse. At that moment the sun 
made its 
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appearance above the horizon; and Cromwell, turning to his own regiment 
01 foot, exclaimed, “Let the Lord arise, and scatter his enemies.” They 


instantly moved forward with their pikes levelled; the horse rallied; and the 
enemy’s lancers hesitated, broke, and fled. At that moment the mist 
dispersed, and the first spectacle which struck the eyes of the Scots, was the 
rout of their cavalry. A sudden panic instantly spread from the right to the 
left of their line ; at the approach of the English they threw down their arms 
and ran. Cromwell’s regiment halted to sing Psalm cxvii ; but the pursuit 
was continued for more than eight miles; the dead bodies of three thousand 
Scots strewed their native soil; and ten thousand prisoners, with the 
artillery, ammunition, and baggage, became the reward of the conquerors. 
Of the prisoners, five thousand one hundred, something more than one-half, 
being wounded, were dismissed to their homes, the other half were driven 
“like turkies” into England. Of these, one thousand six hundred died of a 
pestilential disease, and five hundred were actually sick on October 31st. ^ 


Gardiner says: “Dunbar ranks with Naseby as one of the two decisive 
battles of Cromwell’s career. As Naseby rendered forever impossible the re- 
establishment of purely personal government in England, Dunbar struck 
down the Solemn League and Covenant, and rendered it forever impossible 
that Scotland should attempt to impose upon England a form of 
ecclesiastical or political government against the will of Englishmen. Nor 
was Dunbar less decisive in its influence on the domestic affairs of Scotland 
herself. Never again would the stricter covenanters grasp the reins of 
government and mould armies at their pleasure.”/\ Cromwell now thought 
no more of his retreat. He marched back to the capital; the hope of 
resistance was abandoned; Edinburgh and Leith opened their gates, and the 
whole country to the Forth submitted to the will of the English general. 


CHARLES II ‘S “start,” AND HIS CORONATION 


Still the presumption of the six ministers who formed the committee of the 
kirk was not humbled. Though their predictions had been falsified, they 
were still the depositaries of the secrets of the Deity; and, in a “Short 
Declaration and Warning,” they announced (Sept. 12) to their countrymen 
the thirteen causes of this national calamity, the reasons why ” God had 
veiled for a time his face from the sons of Jacob.” It was by the general 
profaneness of the land, by the manifest provocations of the king and the 
king’s house, by the crooked and precipitant ways of statesmen in the 


Treaty of Breda, by the toleration of maligants in the king’s household, by 
suffering his guard to join in the battle without a previous purgation, by the 
diffidence of some officers who refused to profit by advantages furnished to 
them by God, by the presumption of others who promised victory to 
themselves without eyeing of God, by the rapacity and oppression exercised 
by the soldiery, and by the carnal self-seeking of men in power, that God 
had been provoked to visit his people with so direful and yet so merited a 
chastisement. 


To the young king the defeat at Dunbar was a subject of real and ill-dis- 
sembled joy. Hitherto he had been a mere puppet in the hands of Argyll and 
his party; now their power was broken, and it was not impossible for him to 
gain the ascendancy. He entered into a negotiation with Murray, Huntley, 
Athol, and the numerous royalists in the highlands; but the secret, without 
the particulars, was betrayed to Argyll, probably by Buckingham, who dis- 


[° Cromwell claimed to have lost only twenty slain. Many of the prisoners 
were sbipjjed to New England where they underwent a brief servitude. ] 
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approved of the project; and all the cavaliers but three received an order to 
leave the court in twenty-four hours — the kingdom in twenty days. The 
vigilance of the guards prevented the execution of the plan which had been 
laid; but one afternoon, under pretence of hawking, Charles escaped from 
Perth, and riding forty-two miles, passed the night in a miserable hovel, 
called Clova, in the braes of Angus. At break of day he was overtaken by 
Colonel Montgomery, who advised him to return, while the viscount 
Dudhope urged him to proceed to the mountains, where he would be joined 
by seven thousand armed men. Charles wavered; but Montogmery directed 
his attention to two regiments of horse that waited at a distance to intercept 
his progress, and the royal fugitive consented to return to his former 
residence in Perth. The Start (so this adventure was called) proved, 
however, a warning to the committee of estates. They prudently admitted 


the apology of the king, who attributed his flight to information that he was 
that day to have been delivered to Cromwell; and they allowed him, for the 
first time, to preside at their deliberations, and they employed his authority 
to pacify the royalists in the Highlands, who had taken arms in his name 
under Huntley, Athol, Seaforth and Middleton. These, after a long 
negotiation, accepted an act of indemnity, and disbanded their forces. 


In the mean while Cromwell in his quarters at Edinburgh laboured to unite 
the character of the saint with that of the conqueror; and, surrounded as he 
was with the splendour of victory, to surprise the world by a display of 
modesty and self-abasement. To his friends and flatterers, who fed his 
vanity by warning him to be on his guard against its suggestions, he replied, 
that he “had been a dry bone, and was still an unprofitable servant,” a mere 
instrument in the hands of almighty power; if God had risen in his wrath, if 
he had bared his arm and avenged his cause, to him, and to him alone, 
belonged the glory. Assuming the office of a missionary, he exhorted his 
officers in daily sermons to love one another, to repent from dead works, 
and to pray and mourn for the blindness of their Scottish adversaries; and, 
pretending to avail himself of his present leisure, he provoked a theological 
controversy with the ministers in the castle of Edinburgh, reproaching them 
with pride in arrogating to themselves the right of expounding the true 
sense of the Solemn League and Covenant; vindicating the claim of laymen 
to preach the gospel and exhibit their spiritual gifts for the edification of 
their brethern; and maintaining that, after the solemn fasts observed by both 
nations, after their many and earnest appeals to the God of armies, the 
victory gained at Dunbar must be admitted an evident manifestation of the 
divine will in favour of the English commonwealth. Finding that he made 
no proselytes of his opponents, he published his arguments for the 
instruction of the Scottish people; but his zeal did not escape suspicion; and 
the more discerning believed that, under the cover of a religious 
controversy, he was in reality tampering with the fidelity of the governor.’ 


To raise a new army was now the first object of the Scottish government, 
but this could hardly be efTected if the religious test were retained in all its 
rigour. The commissioners of the kirk, on being consulted, passed two 
resolutions to the following effect : those who had made defection or had 
been hitherto backward in the work, ought to be admitted to make 


The Siege of Sardis 


Croesus, believing the siege would be considerably protracted, sent other 
emissaries to his different confederates. The tendency of his former mission 
was to require their presence at Sardis within five months. He now 
entreated the immediate assistance of his other allies, in common with the 
Lacedaemonians. 


Wliilst the Spartans found themselves in a precarious situation, the Sardian 
messenger arrived, relating the extreme danger of Croesus, and requesting 
their immediate assistance. This they without hesitation resolved to give. 
Whilst they were making for this purpose, preparations of men and ships, a 
second messenger brought intelligence that Sardis was taken and Crcesus in 
captivity. Strongly impressed by this wonderful calamity, the 
LacedEemonians made no further efforts. 


Sardis was thus taken : On the fourteenth day of the siege, Cyrus sent some 
horsemen round his camp, promising a reward to him who should first scale 
the wall. The attempt was made, but without success. After which, a certain 
Mardian, whose name was Hyrseades, made a daring effort on a part of the 
citadel where no sentinel was stationed, it being so strong and so difficult of 
approach as seemingly to defy all attack. Around this place alone Meles had 
neglected to carry his son Leon, whom he had by a concubine, the 
Telmessian priests having declared that Sardis should never be taken if 
Leon were carried round the walls. Leon, it seems, was carried by his father 
round every part of the citadel which was exposed to attack. He omitted 
taking him round tliat, which is opposite to Mount Tmolus, from the 
persuasion that its natural strength rendered all modes of defence 
unnecessary. Here, however, the Mardian had the preceding day observed a 
Lydian descend to recover his helmet, which had fallen down the precipice. 
He revolved the incident in his mind. He attempted to scale it ; he was 
seconded by other Persians, and their example followed by greater 
numbers. In this manner was Sardis stormed, and afterwards given up to 
plunder. 


profession of repentance, and on doing so might be allowed to serve and to 
defend their country. Mock penitents now appeared in abundance; royalists, 
engagers, and all the excluded crowded to court and camp. But a new 
schism hence arose, for the more rigid and fanatic portion of the clergy 
protested against the resolutions as an insult to God and a betrayal of the 
good cause. 
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The kirk was now split into resolutioners and protesters, or remonstrants: 
for the five most fanatic counties of the west, Renfrew, Ayr, Galloway, Wig- 
ton, and Dumfries, presented a remonstrance against the treaty with the 
king, and required him to be excluded from the government. On the first 
day of the new year, however, Charles was solemnly crowned at Scone, 
January 1, 1651. When he had sworn on his knees and with upraised hand 
to observe the two covenants, to maintain presbytery, govern according to 
the laws of God and the land, and root out false religion and heresy, the 
crown was placed on his head by the marquis of Argyll, and the nobility 
and people swore allegiance to him./ 


During the ceremony, and after the conclusion, Douglas, the minister, 
addressed the king, reminding him that he was king by compact with his 
people; that his authority was limited by the law of God, the laws of the 
people, and the association of the estates with him in the government; that, 
though every breach did not dissolve the compact, yet every abuse of power 
to the subversion of religion, law, or liberty, justified opposition in the 
people; that it was for him, by his observance of the covenant, to silence 
those who doubted his sincerity; that the evils which had afflicted his family 
arose out of the apostasy of his father and grandfather; and that, if he 
imitated them, he would find that the controversy between him and God 
was not ended, but would be productive of additional calamities. The reader 
may imagine what were the feelings of Charles while he listened to the 
admonitions of the preacher, and when he swore to perform conditions 
which his soul abhorred, and which he knew that on the first opportunity he 


should break or elude. But he passed with credit through the ceremony; the 
coronation exalted him in the eyes of the people ; and each day brought to 
him fresh accessions of influence and authority,‘ His friends were now 
admitted to parliament, and to gain Argyll more entirely to his side he 
hinted at a marriage with his daughter ; but that wary nobleman was not to 
be caught by an offer in which he knew he was not sincere. 


By the joint exertions of all parties, an army of twenty thousand men was 
assembled at Stirling in the month of April. The king himself took the chief 
command, with Hamilton for his lieutenant, and Leslie for his major- 
general. The passes of the Forth were secured, and the army was encamped 
in a strong position at the Torwood, near Stirling. Cromwell, who had been 
suffering so severely from ague as to have obtained permission to return to 
England, finding himself unexpectedly better at the approach of summer, 
resumed operations in July. By means of a fleet of boats which had been 
collected at Queens-ferry Overton passed over and fortified a hill at 
Inverkeithing; he was followed by Lambert; the Scottish force sent to 
oppose them was driven off (July 21st) ; Cromwell lost no time in 
transporting the remainder of the army; the whole of Fife was rapidly 
reduced, and Perth opened her gates August 2nd. 


The communications of the royal army with the north were now cut off, and 
if it remained in its present position it must either starve, disband, or fight at 
a disadvantage. In this dilemma the king proposed the desperate expedient 
of a march into England; Argyll alone opposed it in the council, and when 
his reasons were rejected he obtained permission to retire to his estates. The 
king then at the head of fourteen thousand men left Stirling (July 31st) on 
his way for England. Cromwell immediately sent Lambert with a body of 
throe thousand horse to hang on his rear, and he ordered Harrison to 
advance from Newcastle with an equal number to press on his flank; he 
himself, leaving Monk with five thousand men to complete the conquest of 
Scotland, moved rapidly (August 7th) in the direction of York. 
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THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER AND THE FLIGHT OF CHARLES 
(1651 A.D.) 


Charles entered England at Carlisle; at Warrington (August 16th) Lambert 
and Harrison attempted to prevent his passage of the Mersey, but they were 
not in time to break down the bridge, and he passed them by, and marching 
rapidly through Cheshire and Shropshire came to Worcester (August 


22nd) , where he was solemnly proclaimed by the mayor and some of the 
gentlemen of the county. The aspect of his affairs was, however, by no 
means cheering. The royalists had not been prepared, and few of them came 
to join him ; the committee of the kirk forbade anyone to be employed who 
did not take the covenant ; and the attempts of Massey the defender of 
Gloucester, who was now one of the royal commanders, to raise men in 
Lancashire, failed in consequence of it. At the first intelligence of the king’s 
march into England the council of state were in great alarm, for they 
supposed that it must have been concerted with the Presbyterians, and they 
expected the royalists everywhere to rise : they even suspected Cromwell of 
treachery. They soon however resumed their courage; they caused the 
declaration which Charles had published to be burnt by the hands of the 
common hangman; and they proclaimed him and all his abettors guilty of 
high-treason; they put suspected persons into prison, and ordered the militia 
of the adjoining counties to march toward Worcester. 


The very day that Charles entered Worcester, a Presbyterian clergyman 
named Love, and a layman named Gibbons, were beheaded on Tower Hill 
for their share in a conspiracy, in favour of royalty as is later described. 
Cromwell himself soon arrived (August 28th), and found himself at the 
head of thirty thousand men, while the royalists were not half the number 


and but a sixth part of them English. That very day Lambert made himself 
master of the bridge over the Severn at Upton, in the defence of which 
Massey received a severe wound which tleprived the royal army of his 
valuable services. On the 3rd of September (the day of the victory at 
Dunbar) Fleetwood, advancing from Upton on the west bank of the Severn, 
proceeded to force the passage of tlie Team, while Cromwell threw a bridge 
of boats over the Severn to come to his aid. The Scots having the advantage 
of the 
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numerous hedges in that part, fought gallantly; but Cromwell having passed 
Over some regiments, they were at length driven back to the city. 


Meantime the remainder of the royal forces issued from the town and 
attacked the troops on the east side. At first their efforts were successful, 
but they were finally driven back by Cromwell’s veteran reserve and forced 
into the city. Cromwell stormed the fort named Fort Royal, ^ and turned its 
guns on the town, which the royalists speedily abandoned. The battle had 
lasted five hours; the Scots had fought nobly. “This has been,” said 
Cromwell in his despatch, “a very glorious mercy, and as stiff a contest for 
four or five hours as ever I have seen.” Of the vanquished three thousand 
men were slain, of the victors only two hundred; but as the whole country 
rose against the Scots, whose speech betrayed them, the number of the 
prisoners amounted to ten thousand. Among these were the earls of Derby, 
Cleveland, and Shrewsbury of the English nobility, and the duke of 
Hamilton (who was mortally wounded), the earls of Lauderdale, Rothes, 
and Kelly, and the lords Sinclair, Kenmore, and Spynie of the Scottish ; also 
the generals Leslie, Middleton, and Massey. The earl of Derby and two 
others were tried by a court-martial at Chester and put to death; the others 
were kept in prison, from which Massey and Middleton escaped. 


“Tt is certain,” says Godwin, o “there was on the whole a great spirit of 
clemency displayed in the limits the government thought proper to 
prescribe to itself on this occasion. Of the common soldiers taken prisoners, 
the greater part were sent to the plantations [as slaves], and fifteen hundred 
were granted to the Guinea merchants, and employed to work in the mines 
of Africa.” Not one word of reprehension has the prejudiced historian to 


bestow on this barbarous treatment of the freeborn soldiers of an 
independent nation! The republicans seemed resolved, we may see, to tread 
faithfully in the foot-prints of the Greeks and Romans. 


The dangers and escapes of Charles after the defeat of Worcester are so 
interesting in themselves and serve so much to display the nobler and more 
generous feelings of our nature, that we cannot refrain from relating them 
somewhat in detail. Charles, who had shown no want of courage during the 
battle, left the town with the Scottish horse; but he parted from them during 
the night with about sixty followers, and directed his course for Boscobel 
House in Staffordshire, the seat of Mrs. Cotton, a Catholic lady, where Lord 
Derby had found shelter some days before. He was, however, conducted 
instead to White Ladies, another of Mrs. Cotton’s houses, and here his 
companions took leave of him. He cut off his hair, stained his face and 
hands, and putting on the coarse threadbare clothes of a rustic, went forth in 
the morning with a bill in his hand, as a wood-cutter, in the company of 
four brothers, labouring men, named Penderel, and Yates their brother-in- 
law, all Catholics. One of them accompanied him into the thickest part of 
the wood while the rest kept watch. As the day was wet and stormy and 
Charles was weary with his previous exertions, his companion spread a 
blanket for him under a tree, whither Yates’ wife brought him some food. 
He was startled at the sight of her, but she assured him that she would die 
sooner than betray him; and the aged mother of the Penderels, when she 


[‘ Gardiner” says tliat Cromwell, at the risk of his own life, rode up to offer 
quarter. The entire army was either made prisoners or slain, and the force 
absolutely disaj\pcared as a fighting unit. It was the first battle since 
Cropredy bridge in which non-professional soldiers took part, nearly a third 
of the English army Iteing militia evoked by the hatred of invasion. As 
Gardner points out Cromwell now for the first time had secured the jjopular 
support. | 
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came to see him, foil on her knees and blessed God for having chosen her 
sons to save the Ufe of tlieir king. 


About nine in the evening the king and Richard Penderel left the wood and 
proceeded to Madeley, the house of a Catholic gentleman named Wolf, 
which was near the Severn, it being his intention to pass over into Wales. 
They did not reach it till midnight; all the next day (September 5th) they 
remained concealed behind the hay in a barn, while Wolf sent to examine 
the river. But all the bridges were guarded and all the boats secured, and 
they found it necessary to abandon their design, and when night set in to 
direct their steps to Boscobel. Here the king met Colonel Careless, a 
Catholic royalist, and as the soldiers were very numerous about there they 
both concealed themselves all the next day in the dense foliage of an oak- 
tree which grew close to the foot-path in a meadow in the centre of the 
wood; whence they could frequently discern the red coats of the soldiers as 
they passed through the trees. In the night they returned to the house, where 
Charles remained quietly all the next day, which was Sunday. On Monday 
(the 8th) he received a message from Lord Wilmot, to meet him at Moseley, 
the house of Mr. Whitegrave, also a recusant. As his feet had been cut and 
blistered by the walk to and from Madeley, he rode a horse belonging to one 
of the Penderels, the six brothers attending him armed. 


Here a new plan of escape was devised for him : Jane Lane, the daughter of 
a Protestant gentleman of Bentley, had obtained a pass to go visit Mrs. 
Norton, her relation, near Bristol, and it was proposed that the king should 
ride before her as her servant. To this she readily consented, and in the night 
Wilmot went to Bentley to make the arrangements. Next day (the 9th) a 
party of troopers came; the king was shut up in the ” priest’s hole,” ^ but 
they departed without searching the house. In the night he went to Bentley, 
and on the second day, equipped in a suit of gray he mounted before Miss 
Lane: her cousin, Lassells, rode beside them, and on the 14th they reached 
Mr. Norton’s in safety. Wilmot, who had boldly ridden with a hawk on his 
fist and dogs at his heels, also eluded discovery, and he took up his abode at 
Sir John Winter’s in the neighbourhood. Jane Lane, pretending that her 
servant was unwell, obtained a separate apartment for him; but the butler, 
who had been a servant in the palace at Richmond, recognised him as soon 
as he saw him. He told his suspicions to Lassells, and the king then deemed 


it his wisest course to confide in him. His confidence was not deceived; the 
man was faithful and zealous. By his means Wilmot had a private meeting 
with the king on the 17th; and as the butler had enquired without success 
for a ship to take them to France or Spain, it was arranged that they should 
go to Colonel Windham’s at Trent, near Sherborne, in Dorset, and that a 
letter, as if her father were dangerously ill, should be given to Miss Lane to 
serve as a pretext for her sudden departure. They therefore left Mr. Norton’s 
the next morning, and reached Trent the following day. Miss Lane and 
Lassells then returned home. 


A ship was soon hired at Lyme to convey a gentleman and his servant 
(Wilmot and the king) to France. They went down in the evening of the 
23rd, Charles riding before a young lady, to a little inn at Charmouth, where 
they were to be taken on board; but no bark came, for when the master was 
leaving his house for the purpose his wife had stopped him and would not 
suffer him to stir. At dawn Wilmot went to Lyme to learn the cause of the 
disappointment: the others meantime rode to Bridport, which was fuU of 


[i Catliolic homes frequently Lad secret cliambers where the priests could 
hide from persecution. ] 
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soldiers; Charles led the horses through them mto llie inn-yard, riuloly 
piuvli-ing them out of the way. But the hostler here claimed acquaintance 
with him, saying that he had known him in the service of a Mr. Potter at 
Exeter (in whose house Charles really had lodged). Taking advantage of the 
confusion of the hostler’s memory, the king replied, ” True, I did Hve with 
him, but I have no time now; we will renew our acquaintance over a pot of 
beer on my return to London.” 


When Wilmot came to say that the master would not put to sea, they rode 
back to Trent, ^ where the king stayed till the 8th of October, when he 
removed to Heale near Salisbury, the residence of a ^- widow named Hyde, 
where he remained concealed for five days, during which Colonel Gunter, 
through one Mansell a merchant, engaged the master of a colHer which was 
lying at Shoreham in Sussex, Charles rode to the adjoining fishing-village 
of Brighthelmstone on the 14th, where he sat down to supper with the 
colonels Philips and Gunter, and Mansell, and Tattershall the captain of the 
vessel. This last recognised the king, having been detained in the river by 
him in 1648. He called Mansell aside and complained of fraud; the king 
when informed took no notice, but kept them all drinking and smoking till 
four in the morning, when they set out for Shoreham. Ere he departed, as he 
was alone, 


the landlord came behind him and kissed his hand, which was on the back 
of a chair, saying, ” I have no doubt that if I live I shall be a lord and my 
wife a lady.” The king laughed. 


When they were aboard, Tattershall assured the king of his fidelity. The ship 
when under weigh stood along the coast as if for Deal, whither she was 
bound. At five, Charles, as had been arranged, addressed the crew, saying 
that he and his companion were flying from their creditors, and begged 
them to join him in prevailing on the captain to land them in France; at the 
same time he gave them twenty shillings for drink. The sailors became 
zealous advocates; Tattershall made many objections; at length he affected 


Tlie Fate of Croesus 


We have now to speak of the fate of Croesus. He had a son, as I have before 
related, who, though accomplished in other respects, was unfortunately 
dumb. Croesus, in his former days of good fortune, had made every attempt 
to obtain a cure for this infirmity. Amongst other things, he sent to inquire 
of the Delphic oracle. The Pythian returned this answer : 


Wide-ruling Lydian, in thy wishes wild, Ask not to hear the accents of thy 
child; Far better were his silence for thy peace, And sad will be the day 
when that shall cease. 


During the storm of the city a Persian, meeting Croesus, was, through 
ignorance of his person, about to kill him. The king overwhelmed by his 
calamity, took no care to avoid the blow or escape death ; but his dumb son, 
when he 
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saw the violent designs of the Persian, overcome with astonishment and 
terror, exclaimed aloud, ” Oh, man, do not kill Croesus ! ” This was the first 
time he had ever articulated, but he retained the faculty of speech from this 
event, as long as he lived. 


The Persians thus obtained possession of Sardis, and made Croesus captive, 
when he had reigned fourteen years and after a siege of fourteen days ; a 
mighty empire, agreeably to the prediction which had deluded him, being 
then destroyed. The Persians brought him to the presence of Cyrus, who 
ordered him to be placed in chains upon the summit of an huge wooden 
pile, with fourteen Lydian youths around him. He did this, either desirous of 
offering to some deity the first-fruits of his victory, in compliance with a 
vow which he had made ; or, perhaps, anxious to know whether any deity 
would liberate Croesus, of whose piety he had heard much, from the danger 
of being consumed by fire. When Crcusus stood erect upon the pile, 
although in this extremity of misery, he did not forget the saying of Solon, 


[‘ At Trent one day a trooper rode in and boasted that he liad with his own 

hand slain Charles and taken from him the coat he then wore. The villagers 
rang the bells, and set bonfires going, and Charles had the rare privilege of 
looking on at the celebration of his own obsequiesij 


House to which King Charles II Retired while the Battle of Worcester was 
Raging 
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to yield, and the next morning, October 16th, the two adventurers were put 
ashore at Fechamp in Normandy. 


Cardinal de Retz P tells us, that Charles had not a second shirt when he 
reached Paris, nor his mother money enough to buy him one. After the 
Restoration, Careless and the Penderels were rewarded by the king; Miss 
Lane and Colonel Windham by the parliament. 


Upwards of forty persons, it appears, were privy to the escape of Charles ; a 
reward of 1,000/. had been offered (September 9th) for his apprehension; 
yet no one, not even a servant, was base enough to betray him. This surely 
is creditable to human nature. It is only to be regretted that the object of 
such devotion should have afterwards proved so worthless./ 


Von Ranke notes the curious coincidence that the huml/le vessel in which 
Charles escaped carried him to Normandy, that spot whence long ago 
William had embarked for England with the noblest fleet of the time. The 
contrast with the present event was absolute. Furthermore the army of the 
Independents before whom Charles had fled, had often published its 
determination to destroy that constitution of the state which traced back to 
the Norman conquest. 9 


CHAPTER IV CROMWELL AGAINST 
PARLIAMENT 


[1651-1653 A.D.] 


In these kingdoms the commonwealth now held supreme authority. It had 
conquered everywhere the two hostile forces just as they were eager for 
reconciliation, the royal prerogative and the parliamentary or religious 
faction. In England the parliamentary party with its Presbyterian creed had 
been ruined from the moment it had tried to patch up a peace with Charles 
I. Scotland likewise was defeated in the moment of its arrival at a 
satisfactory understanding with Charles II. In Ireland Cromwell crushed 
both the Protestant and the Catholic parties when they were just about 
reconciled. In the history of Great Britain the epoch of the commonwealth 
is one of the great links in the general historical progress. By striking 
decisive blows for the commonwealth in all three countries, Cromwell wins 
an im-perishable importance in Great Britain whatever opinion may be held 
of his personal achievements or his character. — Von Kanke. *» 


TiiE parliament and people of England felt that Cromwell had saved the 
commonwealth. He had done more than maintain a form of government. He 
had stopped the triumphant return to unlimited power of a prince who, once 
seated at Whitehall by military superiority, would have swept away every 
vestige of the liberty and security that had been won since 1640. The 
greater part of Europe was fast passing into complete despotism; and the 
state vessel of England would have been borne along helplessly into that 
shoreless sea. The enemies of Cromwell — the enthusiastic royalists and 
the theoretic republicans — saw, with dread and hatred, that by the natural 
course of events, the victorious general would become the virtual head of 
the commonwealth. He probably could not suppress the same conviction in 
his own breast. Ludlow c thus writes of Cromwell’s return to London after 
the battle of Worcester: “The general, after this action, which he called the 
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crowning victory, took upon him a more stately behaviour, and chose new 
friends; neither nnist it be omitted, that instead of acknowledging the 
services of those who came from all parts to assist against the common 
enemy, though he knew they had deserved as much honour as himself and 
the standing army, he frowned upon them, and the very next day after the 
fight dismissed and sent them home, weW knowing that a useful and 
experienced militia was more likely to obstruct than to second him in his 
ambitious designs. 


” In a word, so much was he elevated with that success, that Mr. Hugh 
Peters, as he since told me, took so much notice of it, as to say in 
confidence to a friend upon the road in his return from Worcester, that 
Cromwell would make himself king.” Again and again Ludlow dwells upon 
the expression used by Cromwell in his letter to the parliament, as if it were 
a foreshadowing of his own “crowning,” Later writers accept it in the same 
sense. Cromwell’s real phrase is this: “The dimensions of this mercy are 
above my thoughts: it is, for aught I know, a crowning mercy.” To one wAho 
was as familiar with Scripture phraseology as Ludlow was, it seems 
extraordinary that he should attach any more recondite sense to this epithet 
than that of a perfecting mercy or victory. ” Thou crownest the year with 
thy goodness” is the same as “Thou completest the year wdth thy 
goodness.” c’ 


The parliament seemed at a loss to express its gratitude to the man to whose 
splendid services the commonwealth owed its preservation. At Aylesbury, 
Cromwell was met by a deputation of the two commissioners of the great 
seal, the lord chief justice, and Sir Gilbert Pickering; to each of whom, in 
token of his satisfaction, he made a present of a horse and of two Scotsmen 
selected from his prisoners. At Acton he was received by the speaker and 
the lord president, attended by members of parliament and of the council, 
and by the lord mayor with the aldermen and sheriffs ; and heard from the 
recorder, in an address of congratulation, that he was destined ” to bind 
kings in chains, and their nobles in fetters of iron.” He entered the capital 
(Oct. 12) in the state carriage, was greeted with the acclamations of the 
people as the procession passed through the city, and repaired to the palace 
of Hampton Court, where apartments had been fitted up for him and his 
family at the public expense. In parliament it was proposed that the 3rd of 
September should be kept a holiday forever in memory of his victory ; a 
day was appointed for a general thanksgiving; and in addition to a former 
grant of lands to the amount of two thousand five hundred pounds per 
annum, other lands of the value of four thousand pounds were settled on 
him in proof of the national gratitude. Cromwell received these honours 
with an air of profound humility. He was aware of the necessity of covering 
the workings of ambition within his breast with the veil of exterior self- 
abasement; and therefore professed to take no merit to himself, and to see 
nothing in what he had done, but the hand of the Abnighty fighting in 
behalf of his faithful servants.“ 


In the preceding chapter we have followed the fortunes of Charles Stuart 
from his landing in Scotland to his defeat at Worcester and his escape to the 
continent. We may now look back and direct our attention to some of the 
more important events which occurred during the same period, in England 
and Ireland. Tlie reader is aware that the form of government established in 
England was an oligarchy. A few individuals, under the cover of a nominal 


* ” Next day, 13th, the common prisoners were brought through 
Westminster to Tuthill fields — a sadder spectacle was never seen except 
the miserable place of their defeat — and there sold to several merchants, 
and sent to the Barbadoes,” says Heath. « Fifteen hundred were granted as 
Slaves to the Guinea merchants, and transported to the Gold Coast in Africa. 
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parliament, ruled the kingdom with the power of the sword. Could the sense 
of the nation have been collected, there cannot be a doubt that the old 
royalists of the cavalier, and the new royalists of the Presbyterian party, 
would have formed a decided majority; but they were awed into silence and 
submission by the presence of a standing army of forty-five thousand men; 
and the maxim that power gives right was held out as a sufficient reason 
why they should swear fidelity to the commonwealth. This numerous army, 
the real source of their security, proved, however, a cause of constant 
solicitude to the leaders. 


The pay of the officers and men was always in arrear; the debentures which 
they received could be seldom exchanged for money without a loss of fifty, 
sixty, or seventy per cent. ; and the plea of necessity was accepted as an 
excuse for the illegal claun of free quarters which they frequently exercised. 
To supply their wants, recourse was therefore had to additional taxation, 
with occasional grants from the excise, and large sales of forfeited property; 
and, to appease the discontent of the people, promises were repeatedly 
made, that a considerable portion of the armed force should be disbanded, 
and the practice of free quarter be abolished. But of these promises, the first 
proved a mere delusion; for, though some partial reductions were made, on 
the whole the amount of the army continued to increase; the second was 
fulfilled ; but in return, the burthen of taxation was augmented ; for the 
monthly assessment on the counties gradually swelled from sixty to ninety, 
to one hundred and twenty, and in conclusion, to one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds. 


Another subject of disquietude sprung out of those principles of liberty 
which, even after the suppression of the late mutiny, were secretly cherished 
and occasionally avowed by the soldiery, Lilburne was revered as an apostle 
and a martyr; they read with avidity the publications which repeatedly 
issued from his cell; and they condemned as persecutors and tyrants the 
men who had immured him and his companions in the Tower. An act was 


passed making it treason to assert that the government w^as tyrannical, 
usurped, or unlawful. No enactments, however, could check the hostility of 
Lilburne. He published more offensive tracts, and distributed them among 
the soldiery. A new mutiny broke out at Oxford; its speedy suppression 
emboldened the council; and Keble, with forty other commissioners, was 
appointed to try him for his last offence on the recent statute of treasons. He 
electrified the audience by frequent appeals to Magna Charta and the 
liberties of Englishmen, and stoutly maintained the doctrine that the jury 
had a right to judge of the law as well as of the fact. It was in vain that the 
court pronounced this opinion ” the most damnable heresy ever broached in 
the land,” and that the government employed all its influence to win or 
intimidate the jurors; after a trial of three days, Lilburne obtained a verdict 
of acquittal. 


Before the end of the next year he drew upon himself the vengeance of the 
men in power, by the distribution of a pamphlet which charged Sir Arthur 
Haslerig and the commissioners at Haberdashers’ Hall with injustice and 
tyranny. This by the house was voted a breach of privilege, and the offender 
was condemned (Jan. 16, 1652) in a fine of seven thousand pounds with 
banishment for life. Probably the court of Star Chamber never pronounced a 
judgment in which the punishment was more disproportionate to the 
offence. Lilburne submitted; but his residence on the continent was short: 
the reader will soon meet with him again in England. 


The levellers had boldly avowed their object; the royalists worked in the 
dark and by stealth; yet the council by its vigilance and promptitude proved 
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a match for tlio opnn hostility of the one and the secret machinations of the 
other. A doubt may, indeed, he raised of the pohcy of the Engagement, a 
promise of fidehty to the commonwealth without king or house of lords. As 
long as it was confined to those who held office under the government, it 
remained a mere question of choice; but when it was exacted from all 


Englishmen above seventeen years of age, under the penalty of incapacity 
to maintain an action in any court of law, it became to numbers a matter of 
necessity and served rather to irritate than to produce security. A more 
efficient measure was the permanent establishment of a high court of justice 
to inquire into offences against the state, to which was added the 
organisation of a sys-tem of espionage by Captain Bishop, under the 
direction of Scott, a member of the council. 


“While the king was on his way to Scotland, a number of blank 
commissions had been seized in the possession of Dr. Lewen, a civilian, 
who suffered the penalty of death. Soon afterwards Sir John Gell, Colonel 
Eusebius Andrews, and Captain Benson, were arraigned on the charge of 
conspiring the destruction of the government established by law. Andrews 
and Benson suffered death, and Gell, was condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, with the forfeiture of his property. These executions did not 
repress the eagerness of the royalists, nor relax the vigilance of the council. 
In the beginning of December (1650) the friends of Charles took up arms in 
Norfolk, but the rising was premature; a body of roundheads dispersed the 
insurgents; and twenty of the latter atoned for their temerity with their lives. 
Still the failure of one plot did not prevent the formation of another; and 
many of the Presbyterians, through enmity to the principles of the 
Independents, devoted themselves to the interests of the prince. Love, one 
of the most celebrated of the ministers, was apprehended with several of his 
associates. It was clearly proved against him that the meetings had been 
held in his house, the money collected for the royalists had been placed on 
his table, and the letters received, and the answers to be returned, had been 
read in his hearing. The unfortunate minister lost his head on Tower Hill 
with the constancy and serenity of a martyr. Of his associates, only one, 
Gibbons, a citizen, shared his fate.”* 


FINAL CONQUEST OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 


The Channel Islands, Scilly, Man, and the colonies of Barbadoes and 
Virginia had been reduced by the end of the year 1651. Scotland and Ireland 
only remained to occupy the attention of the council of state. The total 
conquest of Ireland was speedily achieved. After the departure of 
Cromwell, Ireton had reduced Waterford and Carlow, while Sir Charles 


Coote was equally successful in Ulster, and Lord Broghill in Munster. 
Connaught and the city of Limerick only remained to the Irish. Ormonde, 
thwarted and impeded in every possible manner by the priesthood, quitted 
the kingdom (Dec. 7), leaving his uneasy seat to be filled by the marquis of 
Clanricarde, a Catholic nobleman of high honour and unsullied loyalty. 
Clanricarde w^as half-brother to the late earl of Essex. Their mother was 
the daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham and widow of Sir Philip Sidney. A 
negotiation was Meantime going on with that princely condottiere the duke 
of Lorraine for the service of himself and his army; but he required for 
himself, his heirs, and successors the title of protector-royal, with the chief 
civil and military authority, to be retained until Charles Stuart should repay 
him his expenses. To these extravagant demands the agents sent to Brussels 
subscribed (July 27, 1651); but Clanri-CROMWELL AGAINST 
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carde rejected them with indignation, and the arrest of the duke by the 
Spanish government soon put an end to all hopes from that quarter. 


Ireton opened the campaign of 1651 with the siege of Limerick (June 11). It 
had a garrison of three thousand men under Hugh O’Neil, the gallant 
defender of Clonmel, but the keys of the gates and the government of the 
city remained with the mayor. Coote advanced from the north, and in spite 
of Clanricarde pushed on to Portumna and Athunree; Broghill defeated 
Lord Muskerry, the Catholic commander in Munster; Ireton himself forced 
the passage of the Shannon at Killaloe, and transported a part of his army to 
the Clare side of that river; and Limerick was thus shut in on all sides. The 
defence was gallant, and it was not till after a siege of four months and a 
wide breach having been effected in the walls, that the people and the 
garrison consented to treat (Oct, 27). Twenty-two persons were excepted 
from mercy, of whom five, namely, the bishop of Emly, Woulfe a turbulent 
friar, Stritch the mayor, Barron one of the town-council, and General 
Purcell, were executed. The intercession of the members of the court- 
martial which tried him saved the life of the brave O’Neil. Ireton did not 
long outlive his conquest; he fell a victim to the plague, which was then 
raging in that part of the kingdom (Nov. 25). His remains were transmitted 


to England and honoured with a magnificent funeral in Westminster Abbey, 
and an estate of 2000Z. a year was settled on his family. Lieutenant-General 
Ludlow, who succeeded to the command, completed the subjugation of the 
country in the following year. 


The parliament appointed Lambert to the office of lord-deputy in Ireland 
(Jan. 30, 1652). Lambert, who was a vain ostentatious man, went 
immediately to great expense, laying out not less than 5000/. on his coach 
and equipage; but a simple accident came to terminate his visions of glory. 
His wife and Ireton’s widow happened to meet in the park; the former, as 
the lady of the actual deputy, claimed precedence. The mortified relict 
complained to her father; about the same time she gave her hand to 
Lieutenant-General Fleetwood, who was now a widower; and to complete 
her triumph over her rival, it only remained that her husband and not 
Lambert should be the deputy, and this was easily effected. It was proposed 
to limit Lambert’s commission to six months, but he objected to this and 
sent in his resignation. Cromwell was then empowered to appoint the 
commander of the forces for Ireland, and he nominated Fleetwood (July 9). 


Commissioners, as in the case of Scotland, were appointed to regulate the 
affairs of Ireland. The people of that most unhappy country were treated as 
we shall now proceed to relate./ 


which now appeared of divine inspiration, that no living mortal could be 
accounted happy. When the remembrance of this saying occurred to 
Croesus, it is said, that rousing himself from the profoundest silence of 
affliction, he thrice pronounced aloud the name of Solon. Cyrus, hearing 
this, desired by his interpreters to know who it was that he invoked. They 
approached and asked him, but he continued silent. At length, being 
compelled to explain himself, he said, ” I named a man with whom I had 
rather that all kings should converse, than be master of the greatest riches.” 
Not being sufficiently understood, he was solicited to be more explicit ; to 
their repeated and importunate inquiries, he replied to this effect : That 
Solon, an Athenian, had formerly visited him, a man who, when he had 
seen all his immense riches, treated them with disdain ; whose sayings were 
at that moment verified in his fate — sayings which he had applied not to 
him in particular, but to all mankind, and especially to those who were in 
their own estimation happy. While Croesus was thus speaking the pile was 
lighted, and the flame began to ascend. Cyrus being informed of what had 
passed, felt compunction for what he had done. His heart reproached him, 
that being himself a mortal, he had condemned to a cruel death by fire, a 
man formerly not inferior to himself. He feared the anger of the gods, and 
reflecting that all human affairs are precarious and uncertain, he 
commanded the fire to be instantly extinguished, and Croesus to be saved 
with his companions. They could not, however, with all their efforts, 
extinguish the flames. 


In this extremity, the Lydians affirm, that Croesus, informed of the change 
of the king’s sentiments in his favour by seeing the officious but seemingly 
useless efforts of the multitude to extinguish the flames, implored the 
assistance of Apollo, entreating, that if he had ever made him any 
acceptable offering, he would now interpose and deliver him from the 
impending danger. When Croesus, with tears, had thus invoked the god, the 
sky, which before was serene and tranquil, suddenly became dark and 
gloomy, a violent storm of rain succeeded, and the fire of the pile was 
extinguished. This event satisfied Cyrus that Croesus was both a good man 
in himself and a favourite of Heaven : causing him to be taken down from 
the pile, “Croesus,” said he, addressing him, “what could induce you to 
invade my territories, and become my enemy rather than my friend ?” ” O 
king,” replied Croesus, ” it was the prevalence of your good and of my evil 


CRUELTIES OF THE IRISH SETTLEMENT 


One of the first cares of the commissioners was to satisfy the claims of 
vengeance. In the year 1644 the Catholic nobility had petitioned the king 
that an inquiry might be made into the murders alleged to have been 
perpetrated on each side in Ireland, and that justice might be executed on 
the offenders without distinction of country or religion. To the conquerors it 
appeared more expedient to confine the inquiry to one party; and a high 
court of justice was established to try Catholics charged with having shed 
the blood of any Protestant out of battle since the commencement of the 
rebellion in 1641. Donnelan, a native, was appointed president, with 
Commissary-General Reynolds, and Cook, who had acted as solicitor at tlio 
trial of Charles I. for his assessors. Lords Muskerry and Clanmaliere, with 
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earthy Reagh, whetlier thoy owed it to tlieir innocence or to the influence of 
friends, had the good fortune to be acquitted; the mother of Colonel 
Fitzpatrick was burned ; Lord Mayo, colonels Tool, Bagnal, and about two 
hundred more, suffered death by the axe or by the halter. It was, however, 
remarkable, that the greatest deficiency of proof occurred in the province 
where the principal massacres were said to have been committed. Of the 
men of Ulster, Sir Phelim O’ Neil is the only one whose conviction and 
execution have been recorded. 


Cromwell had not been long in the island before he discovered that it was 
impossible to accomplish the original design of extirpating the Catholic 
population; and he had therefore adopted the expedient of allowing their 
leaders to expatriate themselves with a portion of their countrymen, by 
entering into the service of foreign powers. This plan was followed by his 
successors in the war, and was perfected by an act of parliament, banishing 
all the Catholic officers. Each chieftain, when he surrendered, stipulated for 
a certain number of men: every facility was furnished him to complete his 
levy ; and the exiles hastened to risk their lives in the service of the Catholic 
powers who hired them; many in that of Spain, others of France, others of 
Austria, and some of the republic of Venice. Thus the obnoxious population 


was reduced by the number of thirty, perhaps forty thousand able-bodied 
men; but it soon became a question how to dispose of their wives and 
families, of the wives and families of those who had perished by the 
ravages of disease and the casualties of war, and of the multitudes who, 
chased from their homes and employments, were reduced to a state of utter 
destitution. These at different times, to the amount of several thousands, 
were collected in bodies, driven on ship-board, and conveyed to the West 
Indies. 


According to Petty, S’ six thousand boys and women were sent aw\ay. 
Lynch h {Camhrensis Eversus) says that they were sold for slaves. Bruodin 
iin his Propugnaculum (Prague, 1669), number the exiles at one hundred 
thousand. After the conquest of Jamaica in 1655, the protector, that he 
might people it, resolved to transport a thousand Irish boys and a thousand 
Irish girls to the island. 


Yet with all these drains on the one party, and the continual accession of 
English and Scottish colonists on the other, the Catholic was found to 
exceed the Protestant population in the proportion of eight to one. 
Cromwell, when he had reached the zenith of his power, had recourse to a 
new expedient. He repeatedly solicited the fugitives, who, in the reign of 
the late king, had settled in New England, to abandon their plantations and 
accept of lands in Ireland. On their refusal, he made the same offer to the 
Vaudois, the Protestants of Piedmont, but was equally unsuccessful. They 
preferred their native valleys, though under the government of a Catholic 
sovereign, whose enmity they had provoked, to the green fields of Erin, and 
all the benefits which they might derive from the fostering care and 
religious creed of the protector. By an act of Aug. 12, 1652, entitled “An 
Act for the Settlement of Ireland,” the parliament divided the royalists and 
Catholics into different classes, and allotted to each class an appropriate 
degree of punishment. Forfeiture of life and estate was pronounced against 
all the great proprietors of lands, banishment against those who had 
accepted commissions; the forfeiture of two-thirds of their estates against 
all who had borne arms under the confederates of the king’s lieutenant, and 
the forfeiture of one-third against all persons whomsoever who had not 
been in the actual service of parliament, or had not displayed their constant 


affection to the commonwealth of England. This was the doom of persons 
of property : to all others, whose estates, real and personal, did not 
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amount to the value of ten pounds, a full and free pardon was graciously 
offered. 


Care, however, was taken that the third parts, which by this act were to be 
restored to the original proprietors, were not to be allotted to them out of 
their former estates, but “in such places as the parliament, for the more 
effectual settlement of the peace of the nation, should think fit to appoint.” 
When the first plan of extermination had failed, another project was 
adopted of confining the Catholic landholders to Connaught and Clare, 
beyond the river Shannon, and of dividing the remainder of the island, 
Leinster, Munster, and Ulster, among Protestant colonists. This, it was said, 
would prevent the quarrels which must otherwise occur between the new 
planters and the ancient owners; it would render rebellion more difficult and 
less formidable; and it would break the hereditary influence of the chiefs 
over their septs, and of the landlords over their tenants. Accordingly the 
Little Parliament, called by Cromwell and his officers (Sept. 26) passed a 
second act, which assigned to all persons, claiming under the qualifications 
described in the former, a proportionate quantity of land on the right bank 
of the Shannon; set aside the counties of Limerick, Tipperary, and 
Waterford in Munster, of King’s County, Queen’s County, Westmeath, and 
Meath in Leinster, and of Down, Antrim, and Armagh in Ulster, to satisfy in 
equal shares the English adventurers who had subscribed money in the 
beginning of the contest, and the arrears of the army that had served in 
Ireland since Cromwell took the command ; reserved for the future disposal 
of the government the forfeitures in the counties of Dublin, Cork, Kildare, 
and Carlow; and charged those in the remaining counties with the 
deficiency, if there should be any in the first ten, with the liquidation of 
several public debts, and with the arrears of the Irish army contracted 
previously to the battle of Rathmines. 


To carry this act into execution, the commissioners, by successive 
proclamations, ordered all persons who claimed under qualifications, and in 
addition, all who had borne arms against the parliament, to ” remove and 
transplant” themselves into Connaught and Clare before the first of May, 
1654. How many were prevailed upon to obey, is unknown ; but that they 
amounted to a considerable number is plain from the fact that the lands 
allotted to them in lieu of their third portions extended to more than 
800,000 English acres. Many, however, refused. Retiring into bogs and 
fastnesses, they formed bodies of armed men, and supported themselves 
and their followers by the depredations which they committed on the 
occupiers of their estates. They were called rapparees and tories. This 
celebrated party name, “tory,” is derived from “toruighim,” to pursue for the 
sake of plunder. So formidable did they become to the new settlers, that in 
certain districts, the sum of two hundred pounds was offered for the head of 
the leader of the band, and that of forty pounds for the head of any one of 
the privates. To maintain this system of spoliation, and to coerce the 
vindictive passions of the natives, it became necessary to establish martial 
law, and to enforce regulations the most arbitrary and oppressive. No 
Catholic was permitted to reside within any garrison or market town, or to 
remove more than one mile from his own dwelling without a passport 
describing his person, age, and occupation; every meeting of four persons 
besides the family was pronounced an illegal and treasonable assembly; to 
carry arms, or to have arms at home, was made a capital offence; and any 
transplanted Irishman, who was found on the left bank of the Shannon, 
might be put to death l)y tlie fii’st person who met him, without the order of 
a magistrate. 


Seldom has any nation been reduced to a state of bondage more galling 
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and oppressive. Under the pretence of the violation of these laws, their 


feelings were outraged, and their blood was shed with impunity. They held 
their property, their liberty, and their lives, at the will of the petty despots 


around them, foreign planters, and the commanders of military posts, who 
were stimulated by revenge and interest to depress and exterminate the 
native population. The religion of the Irish proved an additional source of 
solicitude to their fanatical conquerors. By one of the articles concluded 
with Lord Westmeath, it was stipulated that all the inhabitants of Ireland 
should enjoy the benefit of an act lately passed in England ” to relieve 
peaceable persons from the rigours of former acts in matters of religion”; 
and that no Irish recusant should be compelled to assist at any form of 
service contrary to his conscience. When the treaty was presented for 
ratification, this concession shocked and scandalised the piety of the saints. 
The first part was instantly negatived; and, if the second was carried by a 
small majority through the efforts of Marten and Vane, it was with a proviso 
that “the article should not give any the least allowance, or countenance, or 
toleration, to the exercise of the Catholic worship in any manner 
whatsoever.” 


In the spirit of these votes the civil commissioners ordered by proclamation 
of January 6th, 1653, all Catholic clergymen to quit Ireland within twenty 
days, under the penalties of high treason, and forbade all other persons to 
harbour any such clergymen under the pain of death. Additional provisions 
tending to the same object followed in succession. Whoever knew of the 
concealment of a priest, and did not reveal it to the proper authorities, was 
made liable to the punishment of a public whipping and the amputation of 
his ears ; to be absent on a Sunday from the service at the parish church, 
subjected the offender to a fine of thirty pence; and the magistrates were 
authorised to take away the children of Catholics and send them to England 
for education, and to tender the oath of abjuration to all persons of the age 
of one and twenty years, the refusal of which subjected them to 
imprisonment during pleasure, and to the forfeiture of two-thirds of their 
estates real and personal. During this period the Catholic clergy were 
exposed to a persecution far more severe than had ever been previously 
experienced in the island. The Irish people lay prostrate at the feet of their 
conquerors; the military were distributed in small bodies over the country; 
their vigilance was sharpened by religious antipathy and the hope of 
reward; and the means of detection were facilitated by the prohibition of 
travelling without a license from the magistrates. Of the many priests who 
still remained in the country, several were discovered, and forfeited their 


lives on the gallows; those who escaped detection concealed themselves in 
the caverns of the mountains, or in lonely hovels raised in the midst of the 
morasses, whence they issued during the night to carry the consolations of 
religion to the huts of their oppressed and suffering countrymen. A 
proclamation was also issued ordering all nuns to marry or leave Ireland. 
They were successively transported to Belgium, France, and Spain, where 
they were hospitably received in the convents of their respective orders. 


THE SUBJUGATION OF SCOTLAND 


In Scotland the power of the commonwealth was as firmly established as in 
Ireland. When Cromwell had hastened in pursuit of the king to Worcester, 
he had left Monk with eight thousand men to complete the conquest of the 
kingdom. Monk had invested Stirling, and the Highlanders who composed 
the garrison compelled the governor to capitulate (Aug. 14, 1651). The 
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maiden castle, which had never been violated by the presence of a 
conqueror submitted to the English “sectaries”; and, what was still more 
humbling to the pride of the nation, the royal robes, part of the regalia, and 
the national records, were irreverently torn from their repositories, and sent 
to London as the trophies of victory. Thence the English general marched 
forward to Dundee, where he received a proud defiance from Lumsden, the 
governor. During the preparations for the assault, he learned that the 
Scottish lords, whom Charles had entrusted with the government in his 
absence, were holding a meeting on the moor at Ellet, in Angus. By his 
order, six hundred horse, under the colonels Alured and Morgan, aided, as it 
was believed, by treachery, surprised them at an early hour in the morning 
(Aug. 28). 


Three hundred prisoners were made, including the two committees of the 
estates and the kirk, several peers, and all the gentry of the neighbourhood; 
and these, with such other individuals as the general deemed hostile and 
dangerous to the commonwealth, followed the regalia and records of their 
country to the English capital. At Dundee a breach was soon made in the 
wall: the defenders shrunk from the charge of the assailants; and the 
governor and garrison were massacred (Sept. 1). Balfour/ says “Mounche 
com-maundit all, of quhatsummeuer sex, to be putt to the edge of the suord. 
Ther wer eight hundred inhabitants and souldiers killed, and about two 
hundred women and children. The plounder and buttle they gatte in the 


toune, exceided 2 millions and a halffe” (about £200,000). That, however, 
the whole garrison was not put to the sword appears from the mention in the 
Journals (Sept. 12) of a list of officers made prisoners, and from Monk’s 
letter to Cromwell. Cary k says ” There was killed of the enemy about five 
hundred, and two hundred or thereabouts taken prisoners. The stubbornness 
of the people enforced the soldiers to plunder the town.” 


Warned by this awful example, St. Andrews, Aberdeen, and Montrose 
opened their gates; the earl of Huntley and Lord Balcarres submitted; the 
few remaining fortresses capitulated in succession. To show the 
hopelessness of resistance, the army was successively augmented to the 
amount of twenty thousand men; citadels were marked out to be built of 
stone at Ayr, Leith, Perth, and Inverness; and a long chain of military 
stations drawn across the highlands served to curb, if it did not tame, the 
fierce and indignant spirit of the natives. The parliament declared the lands 
and goods of the crown public property, and confiscated the estates of all 
who had joined the king or the duke of Hamilton in their invasions of 
England, unless they were engaged in trade, and worth no more than £5, or 
not engaged in trade, and worth only £100. 


All authority derived from any other source than the parliament of England 
was abolished by proclamation (Jan. 31, 1651); the different sheriffs, and 
civil officers of doubtful fidelity, were removed for others attached to the 
coimiionwealth; a yearly tax of £130,000 was imposed in lieu of free 
quarters for the support of the army; and English judges, assisted by three 
or four natives, were appointed to go the circuits, and to supersede the 
courts of session. 


The English judges were astonished at the spirit of litigation and revenge 
which the Scots displayed during the circuit. More than one thousand 
individuals were accused before them of adultery, incest, and other 
offences, which they had been obliged to confess in the kirk during the last 
twenty or thirty years. Wlien no other proof was brought, the charge was 
dismissed. In like manner sixty pc/rsons were chai-ged with witchcraft. 
These were also acquitted; for, though they had confessed the offence, the 
confession had been drawn from them by torture. It was usual to tie up the 
supposed witch 
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by the thumbs, and to whip her till slie confessed; or to put the flame of a 
candle to the soles of the feet, between the toes, or to parts of the head, or to 
make the accused wear a shirt of hair steeped in vinegar. 


It was with grief and shame that the Scots yielded to these innovations; 
though they were attended with one redeeming benefit, the prevention of 
that anarchy and bloodshed wdiich must have followed, had the cavaliers 
and covenanters, with forces nearly balanced, and passions equally excited, 
been left to wreak their vengeance on each other. But they were soon 
threatened with what in their eyes was a still greater evil. 


The parliament resolved to incorporate the two countries into one 
commonwealth, without kingly government or the aristocratical influence 
of a house of peers. This was thought to fill up the measure of Scottish 
misery. Not only national but religious feelings were outraged. The 
ministers forbade the people to give support to the measure. The 
parliamentary commissioners (they were eight, with St. John and Vane at 
their head), secure of the power of the sword, derided the menaces of the 
kirk. They convened at Dalkeith the representatives of the counties and 
burghs, who were ordered to bring with them full powers to treat and 
conclude respecting the incorporation of the two countries. Twenty-eight 
out of thirty shires, and forty-four out of fifty-eight burghs, gave their 
consent; and the result was a second meeting at Edinburgh, in which 
twenty-one deputies were chosen to arrange the conditions with the 
parliamentary commissioners at Westminster. There conferences were held, 
and many articles discussed (Sept. 22, 1652);* but, before the plan could be 
amicably adjusted, the parliament itself, with all its projects, was overturned 
by the successful ambition of Cromwell. 


TRANSACTIONS WITH PORTUGAL AND SPAIN 


From the conquest of Ireland and Scotland we may now turn to the 
transactions between the commonwealth and foreign powers. The king of 
Portugal was the first who provoked its anger, and felt its vengeance. At an 
early period in 1649, Prince Rupert, with the fleet which had revolted from 
the parliament to the late king, had sailed from the Texel, swept the Irish 
Channel, and inflicted severe injuries on the English commerce. Vane, to 
whose industry had been committed the care of the naval department, had 
made every exertion to equip a formidable armament, the command of 
which was given to three military officers, Blake,\ Deane, and Popham. 
Rupert retired before this superior force to the harbour of Kinsale; the 
batteries kept his enemies at bay; and the Irish supplied him with men and 
provisions. At length the victories of Cromwell by land admonished him to 
quit his asylum; and, with the loss of three ships, he burst through the 
blockading squadron, sailed to the coast of Spain, and during the winter 
months sought shelter in the waters of the Tagus. In March, 1650, Blake 
appeared with eighteen men-of-war at the mouth of the river; to his request 
that he might be allowed to attack the pirate at his anchorage, he received 
from the king of Portugal a peremptory refusal; and, in his attempt to force 
his way up the river he was driven back by the fire from the batteries. 


In obedience to his instructions, he revenged himself on the Portuguese 
trade, and John IV, by way of reprisal, arrested the English merchants, and 
took possession of their effects. Alarmed, however, by the losses of his 
subjects, he compelled Rupert to quit the Tagus (Dec. 17), and despatched 
an 


[‘ Blake had never been to sea when he took command at the age of fifty, 
but he speedily revolutionised old-school methods. ] 
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fortune which prompted my attempt. I attacked your dominions, impelled 
and deluded by the deity of the Greeks. No man can be so infatuated as not 
to prefer tranquillity to war. In peace, children inter their parents ; 
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war Violates the order of nature, and causes parents to inter their children. It 
must have pleased the gods that these things should so happen.” 


Cyrus immediately ordered him to be unbound, placed him near his person, 
and treated him with great respect ; indeed, he excited the admiration of all 
who were present. After an interval of silent meditation, Croesus observed 
the Persians engaged in the plunder of the city. ” Does it become me, 
Cyrus,” said he, ” to continue silent on this occasion, or to speak the 
sentiments of my heart ? ” Cyrus entreated him to speak without 
apprehension or reserve. “About what,” he returned, “is that multitude so 
eagerly employed ? ” — ” They are plundering your city,” replied Cyrus, 
“and possessing themselves of your wealth.” — “No,” answered Croesus, 
“they do not plunder my city, nor possess themselves of my wealth ; I have 
no concern with either ; it is your property which tliey are thus destroying.” 


These words disturbed Cyrus ; desiring, therefore, those who were present 
to withdraw, he asked Croesus what measures he would recommend in the 
present emergence. ” The gods,” answered Crresus, ” have made me your 
captive, and you are therefore justly entitled to the benefit of my reflections. 
Nature has made the Persians haughty but poor. If you permit them to 
indulge without restraint this spirit of devastation, by which they may 
become rich, it is probable that your acquiescence may thus foster a spirit of 
rebellion against yourself. I would recommend the following mode to be 
adopted, if agreeable to your wisdom : station some of your guards at each 
of the gates ; let it be their business to stop the plunderers with their booty, 
and bid them assign, as a reason, that one-tenth part must be consecrated to 
Jupiter. Thus you will not incur their enmity by any seeming violence of 
conduct ; they will even accede without reluctance to your views, under the 
impression of your being actuated by pious motives.” 


envoy, named Guimaraes, to solicit an accommodation. Rupert sailed into 
the Mediterranean, and maintained himself by piracy, capturing not only 
English but Spanish and Genoese ships. All who did not favour him were 
considered as enemies. Driven from the Mediterranean by the English, he 
sailed to the West Indies, where he inflicted greater losses on the Spanish 
than the English trade. Here his brother. Prince Maurice, perished in a 
storm; and Rupert, unable to oppose his enemies with any hope of success, 
returned to Europe, and anchored in the harbour of Nantes, in March, 1652. 
He sold his two men-of-war to Cardinal Mazarin. The progress of the treaty 
with Portugal was interrupted by the usurpation of Cromwell, and another 
year elapsed before it was concluded. By it valuable privileges were granted 
to the English traders; four commissioners — two English and two 
Portuguese, were appointed to settle all claims against the Portuguese 
government; and it was agreed that an English commissary should receive 
one-half of all the duties paid by the English merchants in the ports of 
Portugal, to provide a sufficient fund for the liquidation of the debt. 


To Charles I (nor will it surprise us, if we recollect his treatment of the 
infanta) the court of Spain had always behaved with coldness and reserve. 
The ambassador Cardenas continued to reside in London, even after the 
king’s execution, and was the first foreign minister whom the parliament 
honoured with a public audience. He made it his chief object to cemerrt the 
friendship between the commonwealth and his own country, fomented the 
hostility of the former against Portugal and the United Provinces, the 
ancient enemies of Spain, and procured the assent of his sovereign that an 
accredited minister from the parliament should be admitted by the court of 
Madrid. The individual selected for this office was Ascham, a man who, by 
his writings, had rendered himself peculiarly obnoxious to the royalists. He 
landed near Cadiz, proceeded under an escort for his protection to Madrid, 
and repaired to an inn, till a suitable residence could be procured. The next 
day, while he was sitting at dinner with Riba, a renegado friar, his 
interpreter, six Englishmen entered the house; four remained below to 
watch; two burst into the room, exclaiming, “Welcome, gallants, welcome”; 
and in a moment both the ambassador and the interpreter lay on the floor 
weltering in their blood. Of the assassins, one — Sparkes, a native of 
Hampshire — was taken about three miles from the city; and the 


parliament, unable to obtain more, appeared to be content with the blood of 
this single victim. 


RELATIONS WITH HOLLAND; THE NAVIGATION ACT 


These negotiations ended peaceably; those between the commonwealth and 
the United Provinces, though commenced with friendly feelings, letl to 
hostilities. It might have been expected that the Dutch, mindful of the 
glorious struggle for liberty maintained by their fathers, antl crowned with 
success by the Treaty of Munster, would have viewed with exultation the 
triumph of the English republicans. But William II, prince of Orange, had 
married a daughter of Charles I; his views and interests were espoused by 
the military and the peo])le; and liis adherents possessed the ascendancy in 
the states general and in all the i)rovin(‘ial states, excepting those of 
Friesland and Holland. As long as he lived, no atonement could bo obtained 
for the murder of Dorislaus, no audience for Strickland, the resident 
ambassador, though that favour was repeatedly granted to Boswell, the 
envoy of Charles. However, in November, 1G50, tlic prince had died of the 
smallpox 
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in his twenty-fourth year; and a few days later his widow was deUvered of 
a son, Wilham III, the same who subsequently ascended the throne of 
England. The infancy of his successor emboldened the democratical party; 
they abolished the office of stadtholder, and recovered the ascendency in 
the government. 


Among the numerous projects which the English leaders cherished under 
the intoxication of success, was that of forming, by the incorporation of the 
United Provinces with the commonwealth, a great and powerful republic, 
capable of striking terror into all the crowned heads of Europe. But so many 
difficulties were foreseen, so many objections raised, that the ambassadors 
received instructions to confine themselves to the more sober proposal of “a 


Strict and intimate alHance and union, which might give to each a mutual 
and intrinsical interest” in the prosperity of the other. The states had not 
forgotten the offensive delay of the parliament to answer their embassy of 
intercession for the life of Charles I ; nor did they brook the superiority 
which it now assumed, by prescribing a certain term wuthin which the 
negotiation should be concluded. Pride was met with equal pride. The 
states, having demanded in vain an explanation of the proposed 
confederacy, presented a counter project; but while the different articles 
remained under discussion, the period prefixed by the parliament expired, 
and the ambassadors departed. To whom the failure of the negotiation was 
owing became a subject of controversy. The Hollanders blamed the abrupt 
and supercilious carriage of St. John and his colleague; the ambassadors 
charged the states with having purposely created delay, that they might not 
commit themselves by a treaty with the commonwealth, before they had 
seen the issue of the contest between the king of Scotland and Oliver 
Cromwell. 


In a short time that contest was decided in the battle of Worcester, and the 
states condescended to become petitioners in their turn. Their ambassadors 
arrived in England with the intention of resuming the negotiation where it 
had been interrupted by the departure of St. John and his colleague. But 
circumstances were now changed; success had enlarged the pretensions of 
the parliament ; and the British, instead of shunning, courted a trial of 
strength with the Belgic lion. First the Dutch merchantmen were visited 
under the pretext of searching for munitions of war, which they were 
carrying to the enemy; and then, at the representation of certain merchants, 
who conceived themselves to have been injured by the Dutch navy, letters 
of marque were granted to several individuals, and more than eighty prizes 
brought into the English ports. 


In addition, the Navigation Act had been passed and carried into execution, 
by which it was enacted that no goods, the produce of Africa, Asia, and 
America, should be imported into England in ships which were not the 
property of England or its colonies; and that no produce or manufacture of 
any part of Europe should be imported, unless in ships the property of 
England or of the country of which such merchandise was the proper 
growth or manufacture. Hitherto the Dutch had been the common carriers 


of Europe; by this act, the offspring of St. John’s resentment, one great and 
lucrative branch of their commercial prosperity was lopped off, and the 
first, but fruitless demand of the ambassadors was that, if not repealed, it 
should at least be suspended during the negotiation. The Dutch merchants 
had solicited permission to indemnify themselves by reprisals; but the 
stat(s ordered a numerous fleet to be equipped, and announced to all the 
neighbouring powers that their object was, not to make war, but to afford 
protection to their conmierce. By the council of state, the communication 
was received 
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as a menace; the English ships of war were ordered to exact in the narrow 
seas the same honour to the flag of the commonwealth as had been formerly 
paid to that of the king; and the ambassadors were reminded of the claim of 
indemnification for the losses sustained by the English in the East Indies, of 
a free trade from Middelburg to Antwerp, and of the tenth herring which 
was due from the Dutch fishermen for the permission to exercise their trade 
in the British seas. 


NAVAL BATTLES OF BLAKE AND TROMP 


While the conferences were yet pending, Commodore Young met a fleet of 
Dutch merchantmen under convoy in the Channel (May 12, 1652); and, 
after a sharp action, compelled the men-of-war to salute the English flag. A 
few days later (May 18) the celebrated Tromp appeared with two-and-forty 
sail in the Downs. He had been instructed to keep at a proper distance from 
the English coast, neither to provoke nor to shun hostility, and to salute or 
not according to his own discretion ; but on no account to yield to the 
newly-claimed right of search. To Bourne, the English commander, he 
apologised for his arrival, which, he said, was not with any hostile design, 
but in consequence of the loss of several anchors and cables on the opposite 


coast. The next day (May 19) he met Blake off the harbour of Dover ; an 
action took place between the rival commanders; and, when the fleets 
separated in the evening, the English cut oE two ships of thirty guns, one of 
which they took, the other they abandoned, on account of the damage which 
it had received. It v/as a question of some importance who was the 
aggressor. By Blake it was asserted that Tromp had gratuitously come to 
insult the English fleet in its own roads, and had provoked the engagement 
by firing the first broadside. The Dutchman replied that he was cruising for 
the protection of trade; that the weather had driven him on the EngHsh 
coast; that he had no thought of fighting till he received the fire of Blake’s 
ships; and that, during the action, he had carefully kept on the defensive, 
though he might with his great superiority of force have annihilated the 
assailants. 


The great argument of the parliament in their declaration is the following: 
Tromp came out of his way to meet the English fleet, and fired on IAlake 
without provocation; the states did not punish him, but retained him in the 
command; therefore he acted by their orders, and the war was begun by 
them. Each of these assertions was denied on the other side. Tromp showed 
the reasons which led him into the track of the English fleet ; and the states 
asserted, from the evidence before them, that Tromp had ordered his 
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Sails to be lowered, and was employed in getting ready his boat to 
conijiliment the English admiral at the time when he received a broadside 
from the impatience of Blake. 


The reader will probably think, that those who submitted to sohcit the 
continuance of peace were not the first to seek the connnencement of 
hostilities. Immediately after the action at sea, the council ordered the 
English commanders to pursue, attack, and destroy all vessels the property 
of the United Provinces; and, in the course of a month, more than seventy 
sail of merchantmen, besides several men-of-war, were captured, stranded, 
or burnt. The Dutch, on the contrar}, abstained from reprisals; their 
ambassadors thrice assured the council that the battle had happened without 
the knowledge, and to the deep regret of the states; and on each occasion 
earnestly deprecated the adoption of hasty and violent measures, which 
might lead to consequences highly prejudicial to both nations. They 
received an answer, which, assuming it as proved that the states intended to 
usurp the rights of England on the sea, and to destroy the navy, the bulwark 
of those rights, declared that it was the duty of parliament to seek reparation 
for the past, and security for the future. Soon afterwards Pauw, the grand 
pensionary of Holland, arrived. He proposed that a court of inquiry, 
consisting of an equal number of commissioners from each nation, should 
be appointed, and exemplary punishment inflicted on the officer who 
should be found to have provoked the engagement; and demanded that 
hostihties should cease, and the negotiation be resumed. He was told by 
order of parUament, that the English government expected full 


compensation for all the charges to which it had been put by the 
preparations and attempts of the states, and hoped to meet with security for 
the future in an alliance which should render the interests of both nations 
consistent with each other. These, it was evident were conditions to which 
the pride of the states would refuse to stoop ; Pauw demanded an audience 
of leave of the parliament (June 30) ; and all hope of reconciliation 
vanished. 


If the Dutch had hitherto solicited peace, it was not that they feared the 
result of war. The sea was their native element ; and the fact of their 
maritime superiority had long been openly or tacitly acknowledged by all 
the powers of Europe. But they wisely judged that no victory by sea could 
repay them for the losses which they must sustain from the extinction of 
their fishing trade, and the suspension of their commerce. For the 
commonwealth, on the other hand, it was fortunate that the depredations of 
Prince Rupert had turned the attention of the leaders to naval concerns. 
Their fleet had been four years in commission : * the officers and men were 
actuated by the same spirit of civil liberty and religious enthusiasm which 
distinguished the land army; Ayscue had just returned from the reduction of 
Barbadoes with a powerful squadron; and fifty additional ships were 
ordered to be equipped, an object easily accomplished at a time when any 
merchantman capable of carrying guns could, with a few alterations, be 
converted into a man-of-war. Ayscue with the smaller division of the fleet 
remained at home to scour the Channel. 


Blake sailed to the north, captured the squadron appointed to protect the 
Dutch fishing-vessels, exacted from the busses the duty of every tenth 
herring, and sent them home with a prohibition to fish again without a 
licence from the English government. In the mean while Tromp sailed from 
the Texel with seventy men-of-war. It was expected in Holland that 


[‘ As Gardiner i points out the Dutch were out of practice, having had no 
fighting since 1639. ] 
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he would sweep the EngHsh navy from the face of the ocean. His first 
attempt was to surprise Ayscue, who was saved by a calm followed by a 
change of wind. He then sailed to the north in search of Blake. But his fleet 
was dispersed by a storm; and on his return he was received with murmurs 
and reproaches by the populace. Indignant at a treatment which he had not 
deserved, he justified his conduct before the states, and then laid down his 
commission. De Ruyter, a name almost equally illustrious on the ocean, was 
appointed his successor. That officer sailed to the mouth of the channel, 
took under his charge a fleet of merchantmen, and on his return was 
opposed by A3’scue with nearly an equal force. The English commander 
burst through the enemy, and was followed by nine sail; the rest of the fleet 
took no share in the action, and the convoy escaped. The blame rested not 
with Ayscue, but with his inferior officers; but the council took the 
opportunity to lay him aside, not that they doubted his courage or abilities, 
but because he was suspected of a secret leaning to the royal cause. To 
console him for his disgrace, he received a present of three hundred pounds, 
with a grant of land of the same annual rent in Ireland. 


De Witt now joined De Ruyter, and took the command. Blake accepted the 
challenge of battle (Sept. 28) off the Kentish Knock, and night alone 
separated the combatants. The next morning the Dutch fled, and were 
pursued as far as the Goree. Their ships were in general of smaller 
dimensions, and drew less water than those of their adversaries, who dared 
not follow among the numerous sand-banks with which the coast is 
studded. The English commander Appleton sent to convoy home the 
Smyrna fleet was blockaded in Leghorn by a Dutch fleet and on August 
27th Badiley, sent to his relief, was attacked near Elba by the Dutch under 
Van Galen and was driven to take refuge in a friendly Spanish port after 
losing a ship. Meanwhile the Danish king had detained twenty English 
merchantmen. Parliament now ordered thirty new frigates built.« Blake, 
supposing that naval operations would be suspended during the winter, had 
detached several squadrons to different ports, and was riding in the Downs 
with thirty-seven sail, when he was surprised by the appearance of a hostile 
fleet of double that number, under the command of Tromp, whose wounded 
pride had been appeased with a new commission.’ A mistaken sense of 


honour induced the English admiral to engage in the unequal contest. The 
battle raged from eleven in the morning till night. The English, though they 
burned a large ship and disabled two others, lost five sail either sunk or 
taken; and Blake, under cover of the darkness, ran up the river as far as 
Leigh. Tromp sought his enemy at Harwich and Yarmouth; returning, he 
insulted the coast as he passed; and continued to cruise backwards and 
forwards from the North Foreland to the Isle of Wight [capturing prizes, 
including one man-of-war. Dutch sailors also landed on the coast of Sussex 
and carried off cattle]. 


The parliament made every exertion to wipe away this disgrace. The ships 
were speedily refitted; two regiments of infantry embarked to serve as 
marines ; a bounty was offeree I for volunteers ; the wages of the seamen 
were raised; provision was made for their families during tlieir absence on 
service; a new rate for the division of ])rize-money was established; and, in 
aid of Blake, two officers, whose abilities had been already tried, Deane and 
Monk, received the joint command of the fleet. On the other hand, the 
Dutch were 


[‘ According to Gardiner i Blake went into battle with 45 sail to Tromp’s 
85. Blake’s sLips, however, were as a rule much more powerful than 
Tromp’s. But 20 of Blake’s ships kept out of the fight. See also the history 
of the Metherlauds, chapter XIV, for the Dutch view of the wars. ] 
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intoxicated with their success; they announced it to the world in prints, 
poems, and publications; and Tromp affixed a broorn to the head of his 
mast as an emblem of his triumph/ He had gone to the lie de Re to take 
homeward-bound trade under his charge, with orders to resume his station 
at the mouth of the Thames, and to prevent the egress of the English, But 
Blake had already stationed himself with more than seventy sail across the 
Channel, opposite the Isle of Portland, to intercept the return of the enemy. 
On the 18th of February, 1653, the Dutch fleet, equal in number, with one 


hundred and fifty merchantmen under convoy, was discovered near Cape La 
Hogue, steering along the coast of France. The action was maintained with 
the most desperate obstinacy. The Dutch lost six sail, either sunk or taken, 
the English one, but several were disabled, and Blake himself was severely 
wounded. The following morning the enemy were seen opposite 
Weymouth, drawn up in the form of a crescent covering the merchantmen. 
Many attempts were made to break through the line ; and so imminent did 
the danger appear to the Dutch admiral, that he made signal for the convoy 
to shift for themselves. The battle lasted at intervals through the night ; it 
was renewed with greater vigour near Boulogne in the morning; till Tromp, 
availing himself of the shallowness of the coast, pursued his course 
homeward unmolested by the pursuit of the enemy. The victory was 
decidedly with the English ; the loss in men might be equal on both sides ; 
but the Dutch themselves acknowledged that nine of their men-of-war and 
twenty-four of the merchant vessels had been either sunk or captured. 


Cromwell’s growing ambition 


This was the last naval victory achieved under the auspices of the 
parliament, which, though it wielded the powers of government with an 
energy that surprised the several nations of Europe, was doomed to bend 
before the superior genius or ascendancy of Cromwell. When he first 
formed the design of seizing the supreme authority, is uncertain; it was not 
till after the victory at Worcester that he began gradually and cautiously to 
unfold his object. He saw himself crowned with the laurels of conquest; he 
held the command in chief of a numerous and devoted army; and he dwelt 
with his family in a palace formerly the residence of the English monarchs. 
His adversaries had long ago pronounced him, in all but name, “a king”; 
and his friends were accustomed to address him in language as adulatory as 
ever gratified the ears of the most absolute sovereign. His importance was 
perpetually forced upon his notice by the praise of his dependants, by the 
foreign envoys who paid court to him, and by the royalists who craved his 
protection. In such circumstances it cannot be surprising if the victorious 
general indulged the aspirings of ambition; if the stern republican, however 
he might hate to see the crown on the brows of another, felt no repugnance 
to place it upon his own. 


Cyrus was delighted with the advice, and immediately adopted it ; he 
stationed guards in the manner recommended by Crcesus, whom he 
afterwards thus addressed : ” Crcesus, your conduct and your words mark a 
princely character. I desire you, therefore, to request of me whatever you 
please, and your wish shall be instantly gratified.” — “Sir,” replied Crcesus, 
” you will materially oblige me by permitting me to send these fetters to the 
god of Greece, whom, above all other gods, I have most honoured ; and to 
inquire of him, whether it be his custom to delude those who have claims 
upon his kindness.” When Cyrus expressed a wish to know the occasion of 
this reproach, Croesus ingenuously explained each particular of his conduct, 
the oracles he had received, and the gifts he had presented, declaring that 
these inspired communications had alone induced him to make war upon 
the Persians. He finished his narrative with again soliciting permission to 
send and reproach the divinity which had deceived him. Cyrus smiled : “I 
will not only grant this,” said he, “but whatever else you shall require.” 
Croesus accordingly despatched some Lydians to Delphi, who were 
commissioned to place his fetters on the threshold of the temple, and to ask 
if the deity were not ashamed at having, by his oracles, induced Croesus to 
make war on Persia, with the expectation of overturning the empire of 
Cyrus, of which war these chains were the first-fruits : and they were 
farther to inquire if the gods of Greece were usually ungrateful. 


The Lydians proceeded on their journey, and executed their commission ; 
they are said to have received the following reply from the Pythian 
priestess: “That to avoid the determination of destiny was impossible even 
for a divinity ; that Crcesus, in his person, expiated the crimes of his 
ancestor in the fifth descent ; who, being a guardsman of the Heraclidae, 
was seduced 


The grandees of the army felt that they no longer possessed the chief sway 
in the government. War had called them away to their commands in ScotE’ 
This story though discredited by some writers is accepted by the vast 
majority.] * As Gardiner ‘ points out Tromp had long been removed from 
his base of refitting, and his ammunition now gave out, half of his ships 
having none at all ; while Blake’s fleet was fully supplied. Gardiner says 
that while the victory remained with the English it was due to 
circumstances rather than to their commanders and “the honours of that 
heroic struggle lay with Tromp ” for his ‘ ‘ magnificent seamanship and 
undaunted courage. ” The geographical position of England, he says, gave 
her always an advantage over Dutch commerce which must always be 
convoyed in time of war, thus hampering any war fleet. ] 
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land and Ireland; and during their absence, the conduct of affairs had 
devolved on those who, in contradistinction, were denominated the 
statesmen. Thus, by the course of events, the servants had grown into 
masters, and the power of the senate had obtained the superiority over the 
power of the sword. Still the officers in their distant quarters jealously 
watched, and severely criticised the conduct of the men at Westminster. 
With want of vigour in directing the military and naval resources of the 
country, they could not be charged; but it was complained that they 
neglected the internal economy of government; that no one of the objects 
demanded in the Agreement of the People had been accomplished; and that, 
while others sacrificed their health and their lives in the service of the 
commonwealth, all the emoluments and patronage were monopolized by 
the idle drones who remained in the capital. 


On the return of the lord-general, the council of officers had been re-estab- 
lished at Whitehall (Sept. 16, 1651); and their discontent was artfully 
employed by Cromwell in furtherance of his own elevation. When he 
resumed his seat in the house, he reminded the members of their 
indifference to two measures earnestly desired by the country, the Act of 


Amnesty and the termination of the present parliament. Bills for each of 
these objects had been introduced as far back as 1649; but, after some 
progress, both were suffered to sleep in the several committees; and this 
backwardness of the “statesmen” was attributed to their wish to enrich 
themselves by forfeitures, and to perpetuate their power by perpetuating the 
parliament. The influence of Cromwell revived both questions. An Act of 
Oblivion was obtained (Feb. 24, 1652), which, with some exceptions, 
pardoned all offences committed before the battle of Worcester, and 
relieved the minds of the royalists from the apprehension of additional 
forfeitures. On the question of the expiration of parliament, after several 
warm debates, the period had been fixed (Nov. 18, 1651) for the 3rd of 
November, 1654; a distance of three years, which, perhaps, was not the less 
pleasing to Cromwell, as it served to show how unwilling his adversaries 
were to resign their power. The interval was to be employed in determining 
the qualifications of the succeeding parliament. 


In the winter, the lord-general called a meeting of officers and members at 
the house of the speaker; and it must have excited their surprise, when he 
proposed to them to deliberate, whether it were better to establish a 
republic, or a mixed form of monarchical government. The officers in 
general pronounced in favour of a republic, as the best security for the 
liberties of the people; the lawyers pleaded unanimously for a limited 
monarchy, as better adapted to the laws, the habits, and the feelings of 
Englishmen. With the latter Cromwell agreed, and inquired whom in that 
case they would choose for king. It was replied, either Charles Stuart or the 
duke of York, provided they would comply with the demands of the 
parliament; if they would not, the young duke of Gloucester, who could not 
have imbibed the despotic notions of his elder brothers. This was not tne 
answer which Cromwell sought: he heard it with uneasiness; and, as often 
as the subject was resumed, diverted the conversation to some other 
question. In conclusion, he gave his opinion, that, “somewhat of a 
monarchical government would be most effectual, if it could be established 
with safety to the liberties of the people, as Englishmen and Christians.” 
That the result of the meeting disappointed his expectations, is evident; but 
he derived from it this advantage, that he had ascertained the sentiments of 
many, whose aid he might subsequently require. None of the leaders from 
the opposite party appear to have been present. 


Jealous, however, of his designs, ” the statesmen” had begun to fight him 
with his own weapons. As the commonwealth had no longer an enemy to 
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contend with on tlio land, thoy proposed a considerable reduction in the 
number of the forces, and a i)roportionate reduction of the taxes raised for 
their support. The motion was too reasonable in itself, and too popular in 
the country, to be resisted with safety: one-fourth of the army was 
disbanded (Dec. 19), and the monthly assessment lowered from one 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds to ninety thousand pounds. Before the 
expiration of six months, the question of a further reduction was brought 
forward; but the council of war took the alarm, and a letter from Cromwell 
to the speaker induced the house to continue its last vote. In a short time it 
was again mentioned ; but (August 13) six officers appeared at the bar of 
the house with a petition from the army, which, under pretence of praying 
for improvements, tacitly charged the members with the neglect of their 
duty, Whitelocke remonstrated with Cromwell on the danger of permitting 
armed bodies to assemble and petition. He slighted the advice. 


Soon afterwards the lord-general requested a private and confidential 
interview with that lawyer. So violent, he observed, was the discontent of 
the army, so imperious the conduct of the parliament, that it would be 
impossible to prevent a collision of interests, and the subsequent ruin of the 
good cause, unless there were established “some authority so full and so 
high” as to be able to check these exorbitances, and to restrain the 
parliament. Whitelocke replied, that, to control the supreme power was 
legally impossible. All, even Cromwell himself, derived their authority 
from it. At these words the lord-general abruptly exclaimed, ” What, if a 
man should take upon him to be king?” The commissioner answered that 
the title would confer no additional benefit on his excellency. By his 
command of the army, his ascendancy in the house, and his reputation, both 


at home and abroad, he already enjoyed, without the envy of the name, all 
the power of a king. When Cromwell insisted that the name would give 
security to his followers, and command the respect of the people, 
Whitelocke rejoined, that it would change the state of the controversy 
between the parties, and convert a national into a personal quarrel. His 
friends had cheerfully fought with him to establish a republican in place of 
monarchical government; would they equally fight with him in favour of 
the house of Cromwell against the house of Stuart? They separated; and 
Whitelocke soon discovered that he had forfeited his confidence. 


CROMWELL DISSOLVES THE LONG PARLIAMENT APRIL 20TH, 
1653 


At length Cromwell fixed on a plan to accomplish his purpose by procuring 
the dissolution of the parliament, and vesting for a time the sovereign 
authority in a council of forty persons, with himself at their head. It was his 
wish to effect this quietly by the votes of parliament — his resolution to 
effect it by open force, if such votes were refused. Several meetings were 
held by the officers and members at the lodgings of the lord-general in 
Whitehall. St. John and a few others gave their assent; the rest, under the 
guidance of Whitelocke and Widdrington, declared that the dissolution 
would be dangerous, and the establishment of the proposed council 
unwarrantable. On the last meeting, held on the 19th of April, 1653, all 
these points were long and warmly debated. Some of the officers declared 
that the parliament must be dissolved ” one way or other” ; but the general 
checked their indiscretion and precipitancy; and the assembly broke up at 
midnight, with an understanding that the leading men on each side should 
resume the subject in the morning. At an early hour (April 20) the 
conference was recommenced, and after a short time interrupted, in 
consequence of the receipt of a notice by the general 
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that it was the intention of the house to comply with the desires of the army. 
This was a mistake: the opposite party, led by Vane, who had discovered the 
object of Cromwell, had indeed resolved to pass a bill of dissolution, not, 
however, the bill proposed by the officers, but their own bill, containing all 
the obnoxious provisions; and to pass it that very morning, that it might 
obtain the force of law before their adversaries could have time to appeal to 
the power of the sword. While Harrison “most sweetly and humbly” 
conjured them to pause before they took so important a step, Ingoldsby 
hastened to inform the lord-general at Whitehall. His resolution was 
immediately formed ; and a company of musketeers received orders to 
accompany him to the house. 


At this eventful moment, big with the most important consequences both to 
himself and his country, whatever were the workings of Cromwell’s mind, 
he had the art to conceal them from the eyes of the beholders. Leaving the 
military in the lobby, he entered the house, and composedly seated himself 
on one of the outer benches. His dress was a plain suit of black cloth, with 
grey worsted stockings. For a while he seemed to listen with interest to the 
debate; but, when the speaker was going to put the question, he whispered 
to Harrison, “This is the time; I must do it”; and rising, put off his hat to 
address the house. At first his language was decorous and even laudatory. 
Gradually he became more warm and animated: at last he assumed all the 
vehemence of passion, and indulged in personal vituperation. He charged 
the members with self-seeking and profaneness; with the frequent denial of 
justice, and numerous acts of oppression; with idohsing the lawyers, the 
constant advocates of tyranny ; with neglecting the men who had bled for 
them in the field, that they might gain the Presbyterians who had 
apostatised from the cause; and with doing all this in order to perpetuate 
their own power, and to replenish their ownpurses. But their time was 
come ; the Lord had cUsowned them; he had chosen more worthy 
instruments to perform his work. 


Here the orator was interrupted by Sir Peter Wentworth, who declared that 
he never before heard language so unparliamentary, language, too, the more 
offensive, because it was addressed to them by their own servant, whom 
they had too fondly cherished, and whom, by their unprecedented bount}, 
they had made what he was. At these words Cromwell put on his hat, and, 


springing from his place, exclaimed, “Come, come, sir, I will put an end to 
your prating.” For a few seconds, apparently in the most violent agitation, 
he paced forward and backward, and then, stamping on the floor, added, 
“You are no parliament. I say you are no parliament: bring them in, bring 
them in.” Instantly the door opened, and Colonel Worseley entered, 
followed by more than twenty musketeers. “This,” cried Sir Henry Vane, “is 
not honest. It is against morality and common honesty.” “Sir Henry Vane,” 
replied Cromwell, “O Sir Henry Vane! The Lord deliver me from Sir Henry 
Vane! He might have prevented this. But he is a juggler, and has not com- 
mon honesty himself.” From Vane he directed his discourse to Whitolocke, 
on whom he poured a torrent of abuse; then, pointing to Clialloner, ” 
There,” he cried, ” sits a drunkard ” ; next, to Marten and Wentworth, ” 
There are two whoremasters ” ; and afterwards, selecting different members 
in succession, described them as dishonest and corrupt livers, a shame and a 
scandal to the profession of the gospel. 


Suddenly, however, checking himself, he turned to the guard, and ordered 
them to clear the house. At these words Colonel Harrison took the speaker 
by the hand, and led him from the chair; Algernon Sidney was next 
compelled to quit his seat; and the other members, eighty in number, on 
approach of the 
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military, rose and moved towards the door. Cromwell now resumed his 
discourse. ” It is you,” he exclaimed, ” that have forced me to do this. I 
have sought the Lord both day and night, that he would rather slay me, than 
put me on the doing of this work.” Alderman Allen took advantage of these 
words to observe, that it was not yet too late to undo what had been done; 
but Cromwell instantly charged him with peculation, and gave him into 
custody. When all were gone, fixing his eye on the mace, “What,” said he, 
“,’-:hall we do with this fool’s bauble? Here, carry it away.” Then, taking 
the act of tUssolution from the clerk, he ordered the doors to be locked, and, 
accompanied by the military, returned to Whitehall. 


That afternoon the members of the council assembled in their usual place of 
meeting. Bradshaw had just taken the chair, when the lord-general entered, 
and told them, that if they were there as private individuals, they were 
welcome ; but, if as the council of state, they must know that the parliament 
was dissolved, and with it also the council. “Sir,” replied Bradshaw, with 
the spirit of an ancient Roman, “we have heard what you did at the house 
this morning, and before many hours all England will know it. But, sir, you 
are mistaken to think that the parliament is dissolved. No power under 
heaven can dissolve them but themselves. Therefore take you notice of 
that.” After this protest they withdrew. 


REVIEW OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT 


Thus, by the parricidal hands of its own children, perished the Long 
Parliament, which, under a variety of forms, had, for more than twelve 
years, defended and invaded the liberties of the nation. .It fell without a 
struggle or a groan, unpitied and unregretted. The members slunk away to 
their homes, where they sought by submission to purchase the forbearance 
of their new master; and their partisans, if partisans they had, reserved 
themselves in silence for a day of retribution, which came not before 
Cromwell slept in his grave. The royalists congratulated each other on an 
event which they deemed a preparatory step to the restoration of the king; 
the army and navy, in numerous addresses, declared that they would live or 
die, stand or fall, w4th the lord-general, and in every part of the country the 
congregations of the saints magnified the arm of the Lord which had broken 
the mighty, that in lieu of the sway of mortal men, ” the fifth monarchy, the 
reign of Christ, might be established upon earth.” 


It would, however, be unjust to the memory of those who exercised the 
supreme power after the death of the king, not to acknowledge that there 
existed aniong them men capable of wielding with energy the destinies of a 
great empire. They governed only four years; yet, under their auspices, the 
conquests of Ireland and Scotland were achieved, and a navy was created, 
the rival of that of Holland and the terror of the rest of Europe. But there 
existed an essential error in their form of government. Deliberative 
assemblies are always slow in their proceedings; yet the pleasure of 
parliament, as the supreme’ power, was to be taken on every subject 
connected with the foreign relations, or the internal administration of the 
country; and hence it happened that, among the immense variety of 
questions which came before it, those commanded immediate attention 
which were deemed of immediate necessity : while the others, though 
often of the highest importance to the national welfare, were first 
postponed, then neglected, and ultimately forgotten. To this habit of 
procrastination was perhaps owing the extinction of its 
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authority. It disappointed the hopes of the country, and supplied Cromwell 
with the most plausible argument in defence of his conduct. 


Of the parliamentary transactions up to this period, the principal have been 
noticed in the preceding pages. We shall add a few others which may be 
thought worthy the attention of the reader. It was complained that, since the 
abolition of the spiritual tribunals, the sins of incest, adultery, and 
fornication had been multiplied, in consequence of the impunity with which 
they might be committed; and, at the prayer of the godly, they were made 
criminal offences, cognisable by the criminal courts, and punishable, the 
first two with death, the last with three months’ imprisonment. But it was 
predicted at the time, and experience verified the prediction, that the 
severity of the punishment would defeat the purpose of the law. Scarcely a 
petition was presented, which did not, among other things, pray for the 
reforniation of the courts of justice; and the house, after several long 
debates, acquiesced in a measure, understood to be only the forerunner of 
several others, that the law books should be written, and law proceedings be 
conducted in the English language. 


So enormous were the charges of the commonwealth, arising from incessant 
war by sea or land, that questions of finance continually engaged the 
attention of the house. There were four principal sources of revenue; the 
customs, the excise, the sale of fee-farm rents, of the lands of the crown, 
and of those belonging to the bishops, deans, and chapters, and the 
sequestration and forfeiture of the estates of papists and dehnquents. The 
ordinances for the latter had been passed as early as the year 1643, and in 
the course of the seven succeeding years, the harvest had been reaped and 
gathered. Still some gleanings might remain; and (Jan. 22, 1650) an act was 
passed for the better ordering and managing such estates; the former 
compositions were subjected to examination; defects and concealments 
were detected; and proportionate fines were in numerous cases exacted. In 
1651, seventy individuals, most of them of high rank, all of opulent 
fortunes, who had imprudently displayed their attachment to the royal 
cause, were condemned to forfeit their property, both real and personal, for 
the benefit of the commonwealth. _ The fatal march of Charles to Worcester 


furnished grounds for a new proscription in 1652. First nine-and-twenty, 
then six hundred and eighty-two royalists were selected for punishment. It 
was enacted that those in the first class should forfeit their whole property; 
while to those in the second, the right of pre-emption was reserved at the 
rate of one-third part of the clear value, to be paid within four months. 


During the late reign, as long as the Presbyterians retained _ their 
ascendancy in parliament, they enforced with all their power uniformity of 
worship and doctrine. The clergy of the established church were ejected 
from their livings, and the professors of the Catholic faith \yere condemned 
to forfeit two-thirds of their property, or to abjure their religion. Nor was the 
proof of recusancy to depend, as formerly, on the slow process of 
presentation and conviction; bare suspicion was held a sufficient ground for 
the sequestrator to seize his prey; and the complainant was told that he had 
the remedy in his own hands, he might take the oath of abjuration. ^ The 
Independents, indeed, proclaimed themselves the chani])iQns of religious 
liberty: they repealed the statutes imposing penalties for absence from 
cliurch; and they declared that men were free to serve God according to the 
dictates of conscience. Yet their notions of toleration were very confined : 
thev refused to extend it either to prelacy or popery, to the service of the 
Church of England, or of the church of Rome. The ejected clergymen were 
still excluded 
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from the pulpit, and the CathoHcs were still the victims of persecuting 
statutes. In 1650, an act was passed offering to the discoverers of priests 
and Jesuits, or of their receivers and abettors, the same reward as had been 
granted to the apprehendcrs of highwaymen. Immediately officers and 
informers were employed in every direction; the houses of Catholics were 
broken open and searched at all hours of the day and night; many 
clergymen were apprehended, and several were tried, and received 
judgment of death. Of these only one, Peter Wright, chaplain to the marquis 
of Winchester, suffered. The leaders shrunk from the odium of such 
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by the artifice of a woman to assassinate his master, and without the 
remotest pretensions succeeded to his dignities ; that Apollo was desirous to 
have this destruction of Sardis fall on the descendants of Croisus, but was 
unable to counteract the decrees of fate ; that he had really obviated them as 
far as was possible, and, to show his partiality to Croesus, had caused the 
ruin of Sardis to be deferred for the space of three years ; that of this 
Croesus might be assured that if the will of the fates had been punctually 
fulfilled, he would have been three years sooner a captive : neither ought he 
to forget that when in danger of being consumed by fire Apollo had 
afforded him his succour ; that with respect to the declaration of the oracle, 
Croesus was not justified in his complaints ; for Apollo had declared that if 
he made war against the Persians a migiity empire would be overthrown ; 
the real purport of which communication, if he had been anxious to 
understand, it became him to have inquired whether the god alluded to his 
empire, or to the empire of Cyrus ; but that, not understanding the reply 
which had been made, nor condescending to make a second inquiry, he had 
been himself the cause of his own misfortune : that he had not at all 
comprehended the last answer of the oracle, which related to the mule ; for 
that this mule was Cyrus, who was born of two parents of two different 
nations, of whom the mother was as noble as the father was mean ; his 
mother was a Mede, daughter of Astyages, king of the Medes ; his father 
was a Persian, and tributary to the Medes, who, although a man of the very 
meanest rank, had married a princess, who was his mistress.” This answer 
of the Pythian, the Lydians, on their return, communicated to Croesus. 
Croesus, having heard it, exculpated the deity, and acknowledged himself to 
be reprehensible. Such, however was the termination of the empire of 
Croesus, and this the recital of the first conquest of Ionia. « 


sanguinary exhibitions, and transported the rest of the prisoners to the 
continent. 


But if the zeal of the Independents was more sparing of blood than that of 
the Presbyterians, it was not inferior in point of rapacity. The ordinances for 
sec|uestration and forfeiture were executed with unrelenting severity. In 
1650 the annual rents of Catholics in possession of the sequestrators were 
returned at £62,048 17s. 3d. 3/. It should, however, be observed that thirteen 
counties were not included. It is difficult to say which suffered most cruelly 
— families with small fortunes who were thus reduced to a state of penury; 
or husbandmen, servants, and mechanics, who, on their refusal to take the 
oath of abjuration, were deprived of two-thirds of their scanty earnings, 
even of their household goods and wearing apparel. The sufferers ventured 
to solicit from parliament such indulgence as might be thought ” consistent 
with the public peace and their comfortable subsistence in their native 
country.” The petition was read: Sir Henry Vane spoke in its favour; but the 
house was deaf to the voice of reason and humanity, and the prayer for 
relief was indignantly rejected. In proof we may be allowed to mention one 
instance of a Catholic servant-maid, an orphan, who, during a servitude of 
seventeen years, at seven nobles a year, had saved twenty pounds. The 
sequestrators, having discovered with whom she had deposited her money, 
took two-thirds, thirteen pounds six shillings and eightpence, for the use of 
the commonwealth, and left her the remainder, six pounds thirteen and 
fourpence. In March, 1652, she appealed to the commissioners at 
Haberdashers’ Hall, who replied that they could afford her no relief, unless 
she took the oath of abjuration. “» 


Hallam ‘^ has said of the Long Parliament that ” scarce two or three public 
acts of justice, humanity, or generosity/, and very few of political wisdom 
or courage, are recorded of them from their quarrel with the king to their 
expulsion by Cromwell.” They fell unlamented by the nation, though a few 
republican enthusiasts have chanted dirges to their memory. The praises of 
their panegyrists, we may observe, are almost confined to their successes in 
war; but these are surely the praises of Cromwell, Blake, and such men, and 
not of them. Their financial system was as simple as that of an eastern 
despot: they laid on enormous taxes and levied them by the swords of the 
soldiery; if they wanted money on any occasion, they ordered the sale of 


delinquents’ estates; if timlier was required for the navy, they directed the 
woods of some delin(iucnt to be felled. In these cases justice was not to be 
had from them. Lord Craven, for example, had been out of England all the 
time of the war; one might therefore expect that no charge of delinquency 
could be made against him; but some one having sworn that he had seen 
^he king in Holland, the parliament voted that his lands should be sold, 
though it is said he convicted the informer of perjury. Many other acts of 
oppression of a similar nature will be found. 


At the same time they were most liberal in providing for themselves; they 
of course monopolised all lucrative offices; and in perusing “Vllitelocke o 
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and the journals, the ignorant admirers of these stern republicans will be 
surprised at the sums which they voted themselves under the name of 
arrears, compensations for losses, etc. Neither should their high court of 
justice and their abolition of trial by jury be forgotten; at the same time it 
should be recorded to their credit, that they always inflicted the penalty of 
death in a mild form, and never butchered their victims by quartering and 
embowel-ing, as was done under the monarchy. One most remarkable part 
of the policy of the republicans has been left almost unnoticed by historians, 
namely, their selling their prisoners for slaves. This we may suppose they 
did in imitation of the Greeks and Romans. They actually commenced this 
practice during the lifetime of the king, for the Welsh taken by Cromwell in 
1648 were sold into the plantations. The same, as we have seen, was the 
fate of the Scots after the battle of Worcester. That the wretched Irish should 
have been sold without compunction was a matter of course ; but even the 
English were not treated any better; for as we shall see, Cromwell after the 
rising of Grove and Penruddock in 1655, sold the prisoners for slaves. The 
tyranny, as it was termed, of Charles, surely did not extend so far as this. 
We shall however find that the example of the commonwealth was not lost 
on his sons./ 


THE NEW COUNCIL OF STATE APPOINTED 


Whoever has studied the character of Cromwell will have remarked the 
anxiety with which he laboured to conceal his real designs from the notice 
of his adherents. If credit were due to his exertions, he cherished none of 
those aspiring thoughts which agitate the breasts of the ambitious ; the 
consciousness of his weakness taught him to shrink from the responsibility 
of power; and at every step in his ascent to greatness, he affected to 
sacrifice his own feelings to the judgment and importunity of others. But in 
dissolving the 


late parliament he had deviated from this his ordinary course: ho had been 
compelled to come boldly forward by the obstinacy or the policy of his 
opponents, who during twelve months had triumphed over his intrigues, and 
were preparing to pass an act which would place new obstacles in his path. 
Now, however, that he had forci))ly taken into his own hands the reins of 
govorii-ment, it remained for him to determine whether he should nAlain 
theni in his grasp, or deliver them over to others. He preferred the latter; for 
Ihc maturity of time was not yet come: he saw that, among the officers who 
blindly submitted to be the tools of his ambition, there were several who 
would abandon the idol of their worship, whenever they should suspect him 
of a design to subvert the i)ublic liberty. But if he part(M1 with power for 
the moment, it was in such manner as to warrant the hoix’ that it would 
shortly return to him under anothf/r form, not Jis won l)y tiie sword of the 
military, but as deposited in his hands by the judgment of parhament. 


It could not escape the sagacity of the lord-general tliat the fanatics 
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with whose aid he had subverted the late government, were not the men to 
be entrusted with the destinies of the three kingdoms; yet he deemed it his 


interest to indulge them in their wild notions of civil and religious 
reformation, and to suffer himself for a while to be guided by their 
counsels. Their first measure was to publish a vindication of their 
proceedings (April 22nd, 1653). They next proceeded to establish a council 
of state. Some proposed that it should consist of ten members, some of 
seventy, after the model of the Jewish sanhedrim; and others of thirteen, in 
imitation of Christ and his twelve apostles. The last project was adopted as 
equally scriptural, and more convenient. With Cromwell, in the place of 
lord president, were joined four civilians and eight officers of high rank; so 
that the army still retained its ascendency, and the council of state became 
in fact a military council. From this moment for some months it would have 
embarrassed any man to determine where the supreme power resided. 


CROMWELL CALLS A NEW PARLIAMENT 


In the mean while, the lord-general continued to wear the mask of humility 
and godliness; he prayed and preached with more than his wonted fervour; 
and his piety was rewarded, according to the report of his confidants, with 

frequent communications from the Holy Spirit. 


In the month of May he spent eight days in close consultation with his 
military divan; and the result was a determination to call a new parliament, 
but a parliament modelled on principles unknown to the history of this or of 
any other nation. It was to be a parliament of saints, of men who had not 
offered themselves as candidates, or been chosen by the people, but whose 
chief qualification consisted in holiness of life, and whose call to the office 
of legislators came from the choice of the council. With this view the 
ministers took the sense of the “congregational churches” in the several 
counties: the returns contained the names of the persons, “faithful, fearing 
God, and hating covetousness,” who were deemed qualified for this high 
and important trust; and out of these the council in the presence of the lord- 
general selected one hundred and thirty-nine representatives for England, 
six for Wales, six for Ireland, and five for Scotland. To each of them was 
sent a writ of summons under the signature of Cromwell, requiring his 
personal attendance at Whitehall on a certain day, to take upon himself the 
trust, and to serve the office of member for some particular place. Of the 
surprise with which the writs were received by many the reader may judge. 
Yet, out of the whole number, two only returned a refusal : by most the very 
extraordinary manner of their election was taken as a sufficient proof that 
the call was from heaven. 


On the appointed day, the 4th of July, 1653, one hundred and twenty of 
these faithful and godly men attended in the council chamber at Whitehall. 
They were seated on chairs round the table; and the lord-general took his 
station near the middle window, supported on each side by a numerous 
body of officers. He addressed the company standing, and it was believed 
by his admirers, perhaps by himself, “that the Spirit of God spoke in him 
and by him.” Having vindicated in a long narrative the dissolution of the 
late parliament, he congratulated the persons present on the high office to 
which they had been called. It was not of their own seeking. It had come to 


them from God by the choice of the army, the usual channel through which 
in these latter days the divine mercies had been dispensed to the nation. He 
would not charge them, but he would pray that they might “exercise 
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the judgment of mercy and truth,” and might “be faithful with the saints,” 
however those saints might differ respecting forms of worship. 


His enthusiasm kindled as he proceeded; and the visions of futurity began 
to open to his imagination. It was, he exclaimed, marvellous in his eyes; 
they were called to war with the Lamb against his enemies; they were come 
to the threshold of the door, to the very edge of the promises and prophecies 
; God was about to bring his people out of the depths of the sea; perhaps to 
bring the Jews home to their station out of the aisles of the sea. “God,” he 
exclaimed, “shakes the mountains, and they reel; God hath a high hill, too, 
and his hill is as the hill of Bashan; and the chariots of God are twenty 
thousand of angels; and God will dwell upon this hill forever,” At the 
conclusion “of this grave. Christian, and seasonable speech,” he placed on 
the table an instrument under his own hand and seal, entrusting to them the 
supreme authority for the space of fifteen months from that day, then to be 
transmitted by them to another assembly, the members of which they should 
previously have chosen.””\’ 


guizot’s account of the “little” or “barebones” parliament 


The members resolved, after a long debate, and by a majority of sixty-five 
votes against forty-six, that they would assume the name of the parliament. 
They elected as their speaker Francis Rouse, who had been a member of the 
Long Parliament; ordered that the mace, which Cromwell had removed, 
should be replaced on their table; appointed a council of state of thirty-one 
members, with instructions similar to those given to the preceding council; 
and, in short, resumed all the prerogatives and re-established all the usages 
of the expelled parliament. Cromwell and his officers had made them a 


parliament; to show their gratitude, they voted, in their turn, that the lord- 
general, major-generals Lambert, Harrison, and Desborough, and Colonel 
Tomlinson should be invited to sit with them as members of the house. On 
the day on which they installed themselves at Westminster, they devoted 
nearly their whole sitting to pious exercises; not, as the previous parliament 
had done, by attending sermons preached by specially appointed ministers, 
but by themselves engaging in spontaneous prayers, without the assistance 
of any professional ecclesiastic. 


Eight or ten members often spoke in succession, invoking the divine 
blessing on their labours, or commenting on passages of Scripture; “and 
some affirmed,” says one of them, “they never enjoyed so much of the spirit 
and presence of Christ in any of the meetings and exercises of religion in all 
their lives as they did that day.” They therefore persisted in this practice, 
and instead of appointing a chaplain every day, as soon as a few members 
had arrived, one of them engaged in prayer, and others followed him, until a 
sufficient number had assembled to open the sitting and begin business. On 
the day after their installation, they voted that a special day should be 
devoted to the solemn invocation of the divine blessing upon their future 
acts; and having discharged this duty, with a view to induce the nation to 
join its prayers to their own, for the same purpose, they published a 
declaration, which is expressive at once of proud hopes, of mystical 
enthusiasm, and of feelings of the deepest humility. 


” We declare ourselves, to be the parliament of the common wealth of 
England 


When we look upon ourselves, we are iiiuch afraid, and tremblp at the 
mighty woric and heavy weight before us, which we justly acknowh’dgf? 
far altovc, an<l (luite beyond, our strength to wield or pose ; so that we oft 
cry out and say with Jehoshaphat, ‘ 0 Lord tee know not what 
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his fAreat and free goodness, will not forsake his people ; and that we may 


be fitted and used as instruments in his hand, that all oppressing yokes may 
be broken, and all burdens removed, and the loins also of the poor and 
needy may be filled with blessing ; that all nations may turn their swords 
and spears into plough-shares and pruning-hooks, that the wolf may feed 
with the lamb, and the earth be full of the knowledge of God, as waters 
cover the sea. This is all we say, if this undertaking be from God, let him 
prosper and bless it, and let every one take heed of fighting against God ; 
but if not, let it fall, though we fall before it.” 


Thus strengthened and confident, they set to work finally to efi”ect those 
reforms which had been so long and so earnestly desired. Twelve 
committees were appointed for this purpose. The ardour and assiduity of 
these committees, and of the parliament itself, in their respective labours, 
were great. The parliament voted that it would meet at eight o’clock in the 
morning of every day in the week, excepting Sunday. A sincere zeal 
animated the assembly; questions and considerations of private interest had 
but little influence in their deliberations; like bold and honest men, their 
only thought was how they might best serve and reform the state. But two 
contingencies which popular reformers never foresee, obstacles and 
speculative theories, soon arose. In order to accomplish great reforms in a 
great society, without destroying its peace, the legislator must possess 
extraordinary wisclom and a high position: reforms, when they originate 
with the lower classes, are inseparable from revolutions. The parliament of 
Cromwell’s election was neither sufficiently enlightened, nor sufficiently 
influential to reform English society, without endangering its tranquillity; 
and as, at the same time, it was neither so insane, nor so perverse, nor so 
strong, as blindly to destroy instead of reforming, it soon became 
powerless, in spite of its honesty and courage, and ridiculous, because it 
combined earnestness with impotence. 


It found, however, one part of its task in a very advanced state : the two 
committees which the Long Parliament had appointed in 1651 for the 
purpose of preparing a scheme of law-reform, had left a large body of 
materials, in which most of the questions mooted were solved, and the 
solutions even given at length. Twenty-one bills were ready prepared to 
receive the force of laws by the vote of the house. After long debates, 
however, four measures of reform were alone carried; one to place under 


the control of the civil magistrates, the celebration and registration of 
marriages, and the registration of births and deaths; the other three, for the 
relief of creditors and poor prisoners for debt, for the abolition of certain 
fines, and for the redress of certain delays in procedure.’ The collection of 
taxes, the concentration of all the revenues of the state in one public 
treasury, and the administration of the army and navy, also formed the 
subject of regulations which put an end to grave abuses. The question of the 
distribution of confiscated lands in Ireland, first among the subscribers to 
the various public loans, and then among the disbanded 


‘ The condition of the law was in itself certainly bad enough, but they 
regarded it as a perfect Augean stable. There were said to be not less than 
twenty-three thousand causes pending in the court of chancery, some of 
which had been there twenty, others thirty years ; the expenses were 
enormous ; the justice of the decisions was suspicious. The whole body of 
the law itself being in their eyes a mere chaos of confusion, made up of 
traditions, statutes and decisions, often obscure, often contradictory, it was 
deemed the wisest course to do away with it altogether, and form out of it a 
reasonable code which might be comprised in a pocket-volume and be 
accessible to all men, and not be a mystery confined to a few. A committee 
was appointed to effect this, and a commencement was made with the 
articles ” 2Veaso?i ” and “Murder.” In matters of religion one of the first 
points which presented itself was that of advowsons. Nothing seemed to be 
(perhaps nothing is) more adverse to the spirit of true religion, than that a 
layman, merely as the owner of land, should have the right of imposing a 
religious teacher on a parish, and could even sell that right like any other 
species of property. It was therefore resolved that the right of presentation 
should be taken away, and that the parishioners should be empowered to 
choose tlxeir own pastors. — Keigiitlev./ 
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officers and soldiers, was finally settled. The salaries of the persons 
employed in several departments of the public service were reduced; and 
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serious and persevering efforts were made to meet all the expenses, and 
discharge all the liabilities of the state. 


But, when it came to treat of really great political questions, when it was in 
presence of the obstacles and enemies which those questions raised up 
against it, then the insufficiency of its information, its chimerical ideas, its 
anarchical tendencies, its internal dissensions, and the weakness of its 
position, became fully apparent. Not only wore their innovations naturally 
opposed by those classes whose interests would be seriously affected by 
their adoption, by the clergy, the lay impropriators, the magistrates, the 
lawyers, and all the professions dependent on these; but they interfered, 
more or less directly, with those rights of property and hereditary 
succession which could not be infringed upon, even in the slightest degree, 
without shaking the whole framework of society. Accordingly, whenever 
these vital questions were mooted, a deep schism arose in the parliament. 
But the reformers, wilfully or blindly obedient to the revolutionary spirit, 
required that, in the first instance, the innovations which they demanded 
should be resolved upon, and the principle which they involved be 
absolutely admitted, and that the house should then inquire what was to be 
done to fill up the vacancies, and repair the losses which they had 
occasioned. 


Irritated at resistance, the revolutionary spirit became increasingly manifest; 
strange propositions multiplied — some of them puerile, as this, ”that all 
who have applied for offices shall be incapable of public employment”; 
others menacing, not only to the higher classes, but to all who had a settled 
occupation, from the demagogic and destructive mysticism which they 
exhibited. Although strongly opposed in their progress through parliament, 
these propositions were always sooner or later adopted; for the zealous and 
mystical sectaries, with Major-General Harrison at their head, daily 
obtained a greater preponderance in the house. From their friends out of 
doors they received impetuous encouragement and support: all questions, 
whether political or religious, which at any time occupied the attention of 
parliament, were discussed at the same time by meetings of private citizens, 
unlimited as to numbers, unrestricted as to ideas and language. Two 
Anabaptist preachers, Christopher Feake and Vavasor Powell, may be 
particularly mentioned. These eloquent enthusiasts held meetings every 


Monday at Blackfriars, which were crowded by multitudes of hearers, 
mutually encouraging one another to a spirit of opposition and revolution. 
At these meetings, foreign politics were treated of, as well as home affairs, 
with equal violence and even greater ignorance, 


Cromwell was an attentive observer of these disorders and conflicts. It was 
in the name and with the support of the reforming sectaries that he had 
expelled the Long Parliament, and assumed possession of the suj^remo 
jiower. But he had quickly perceived that such innovators, though useful 
instruments of destruction, were destructive to the very power they had 
estalAlishcd; and that the classes among whom conservative interests 
prevailed, were the natural and permanent allies of authority. Besides, he 
was influenced by no i)rinciples or scruples powerful enough to prevent 
him, when occasion required, from changing his conduct and se(»king out 
other friends. To govern was his sole aim; whoever stood in the way of his 
attainment of the reins of government, or of his continuance at the head of 
the state, was his adversary — he had no friends but his agents. The landed 
proprietors, the clergy, and (he lawyers, had need of him, and were ready to 
support him if he would defend 
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them: he made an alHance with them, thus completely changing his 
position, and becoming an aristocrat and conservative instead of a democrat 
and revolutionist. But he was an able and prudent man, and he knew the art 
of breaking with old allies only so far as suited his purpose, and of 
humouring them even when he intended to break with them. He sent for the 
principal leaders of the sectaries, the Anabaptist preacher, Fcake, among 
others; upbraided them with the blind violence of their opposition which, 
both at home and abroad, tended only to the advantage of their common 
enemies, and declared that they would be responsible for all the 
consequences that 


might ensue. He dismissed them without further rebuke. But his resolution 
was taken; and, in his soul, the fate of a parliament in which such persons 
had so much influence, was irrevocably determined. 


On Monday, the 12th of December, 1653, a number of members devoted to 
Cromwell, were observed to enter the house of commons at an unusually 
early hour. No sooner had prayers been said, than Colonel Sydenham rose 
and made a most violent attack upon the measures of the parliament, 
particularly of a majority of its members. “They aimed,” he went on to say, 
” at no less than destroying the clergy, the law, and the property of the 
subject. Their purpose was to take away the law of the land, and the 
birthrights of Englishmen, for which all had so long been contending with 
their blood, and to substitute in their room a code, modelled on the law of 
Moses, and which was adapted only for the nation of the Jews. In these 
circumstances, he could no longer satisfy himself to sit in that house; and he 
moved that the continuance of this parliament, as now constituted, would 
not be for the good of the commonwealth; and that, therefore, it was 
requisite that the house, in a body, should repair to the lord-general, to 
deliver back into his hands the powers which they had received from him.” 


Colonel Sydenham’s motion was at once seconded by Sir Charles Wolseley, 
a gentleman of Oxfordshire, and one of Cromwell’s confidants. 


Notwithstanding their surprise and indignation, the reformers defended 
themselves. The debate promised to be of considerable duration. The issue 
seemed exceedingly doubtful. Rous, the speaker, suddenly left the chair, 
and broke up the sitting. The serjeant took up the mace and carried it before 
him, as he left the hall. About forty members followed him, and they 
proceeded together towards Wliitehall. Thirty or thirtyfive members 


Thomas Sydenham (1624-1G89) 
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remained in the liouse, in great indignation and embarrassment, for they 
were not sufficiently numerous to make a house; but twenty-seven of them, 
Harrison among the number, resolved to keep their seats, and proposed to 
pass the time in prayer. But two officers. Colonel Goffe and Major White, 
suddenly entered the house and desired them to withdraw; they answered 
that they would not do so, unless compelled by force. White called in a file 
of musketeers; the house was cleared, and sentinels were placed at the 
doors, in charge of the keys. The cavahers, in their ironical narratives of the 
occurrence, assert that, on entering the house, “\\Tiite said to Harrison, 
“A\\Jat do you here?” ”Vv/e are seeking the Lord,” replied Harrison. ” 


Then,” returned AVhite, ” you may go elsewhere, for, to my certain 
knowledge he has not been here these twelve years.” 


Meanwliile, the speaker, and the members who had accompanied him, had 
arrived at Whitehall. They first of all went into a private room, and 
hurriedly wrote a brief resignation of their power into Cromwell’s hands. 
This they signed, and then demanded an interview with the lord-general. He 
expressed extreme surprise at their proceeding, declaring that he was not 
prepared for such an offer, nor able to load himself with so hea'y and 
serious a burden. But Lambert, Sydenham, and the other members present, 
insisted; their resolution was taken — he must accept the restoration of 
power which he had himself conferred. He yielded at last. The act of 
abdication was left open for three or four days, for the signatures of those 
members who had not come to Wliitehall; and it soon exhibited eighty 
names — a majority of the whole assembly. Cromwell had slain the Long 
Parhament with his own hand; he did not vouchsafe so much honour to the 
parliament which he had himself created; a ricHculous act of suicide, and 
the ricUculous nickname which it derived from one of its most obscure 
members, Mr. Praise-god Barebone,’ a leather-seller in the city of London, 
are the only recollections which this assembly has left in history. And yet, it 
was deficient neither in honesty nor in patriotism; but it was absolutely 
wanting in dignity when it allowed its existence to rest on a falsehood, and 
in good sense when it attempted to reform the whole framework of English 
society : such a task was infinitely above its strength and capacity. The 
Barebone Parliament had been intended by Cromwell as an expedient; it 
disappeared as soon as it attempted to become an independent power. 


Four days after the fall of the Barebone Parhament, on the 16th of 
December, 1653, at one o’clock in the afternoon, a pompous cavalcade 
proceeded from Whitehall to Westminster, between a double line of 
soldiery. The lords commissioners of the great seal, the judges, the council 
of state, the lord mayor and aldermen of the city of London, in their scarlet 
robes and state carriages, headed the procession. After them came 
Cromwell, in a simple suit of black velvet, with long boots, and a broad 
gold bantl round his hat. His guards and a large number of gentlemen, 
bareheaded, walked before his carriage, which was surrounded by the 
principal officers of the army, sword in hand, and hat on head. On arriving 


at Westminster Hall, the procession entered the court of chancery, at one 
end of which a chair of state had been placed. Cromwell stood in front of 
the chair, and as soon as the assembly was seated, Major-General Lambert 
announced the voluntary 


* Godwin 7> and Forster’ have taken considerable pains to establish that 
this person’s real name was Barbone, and not Barebone, and thus to remove 
the ridicule attaching to the latter name ; but, by their own admission, the 
writ of summons addressed to this member spells bis name as Barebone; I 
have therefore retained this bi)elliug, which seems to be at ouce officially 
and historically correct. 
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ihrco. nations, and of the oxigoncios of the time, i)rayed the; lord-general to 
accept the office of protector of the commonwealth of England, Scotland 
and Ireland/ 


THE INSTRUMENT OF GOVERNMENT MAKES CROMWELL 
PROTECTOR 


The instrument of government, as the plan of the new constitution was 
named, was then read by one of the clerks of the council. Cromwell having 
with feigned reluctance given his consent, the oath was read to him by the 
lord-connnissioner Lisle, and he signed it. Lambert then on his knees 
offered him the civic sword in a scabbard; he took it, and at the same time 
laid aside his own military one. He then sat down and put on his hat; the 
commissioners handed him the seal, the lord mayor the sword; he took them 
and gave them back. Having exercised these acts of sovereignty he returned 
to Whitehall. Next day the new government was proclaimed with the 
ceremonies usual at the accession of a king. 


The substance of the instrument was, that the supreme authority should be 
in the lord protector and the parliament; the protector to be assisted by a 
council of not less than thirteen, nor more than twenty-one persons, 
immovable except for corruption or other miscarriage in their trust. The 
former functions of royalty in general were to be exercised by the protector, 
with the consent of parliament or the council. A parliament was to be 
summoned for the 3rd of September, 1654, and once in every third year, 
reckoned from the dissolution of the last, and not to be adjourned, 
prorogued, or dissolved for the space of five months without its own 
consent. The parliament was to consist of four hundred members for 
England and Wales, thirtj’ for Scotland, and thirty for Ireland, The smaller 
boroughs were disfranchised and the number of county members was 
increased; the qualification for electors was to be the possession of an 
estate, real or personal, of the value of 200L Those persons who had aided 
or abetted the royal cause in the late wars were to be incapable of being 
elected or of voting at elections for the next and three succeeding 
parliaments. Catholics, and the aiders and abettors of the Irish rebellion, 
were to be disabled forever, A provision more certain and less subject to 
scruple than tithes was to be made for the teachers of religion. All who 
professed faith in God through Jesus Christ were to be protected; but this 
liberty was not to extend ” to popery or prelacy, or to such as under the 
profession of Christ hold forth and practise licentiousness.” 


Oliver Cromwell had thus, by taking advantage of a train of favourable 
circumstances, raised himself to the summit on which, since his victory at 
Worcester, he had probably fixed his view. His usurpation, if such it is to be 
called, was the greatest benefit that could befall the country in its present 
condition. Had the Presbyterians recovered their power, they would have 
bound their odious intolerant religious despotism on the necks of the 
people; the royalists, if triumphant, would have introduced the plenitude of 
absolute power. The rule of Cromwell gave time for men’s minds to settle. / 
Von Ranke contrasts Cromwell’s cowp d’etat with that of Napoleon, as 
follows :« “Were we to describe in a word the chief difference between the 
revolution in England and the similar catastrophe that occurred in France a 
hundred and fifty years later, we might say that the social revolution in 
France was practically complete before the victorious general grasped the 
sovereignty; while, by contrast, in England the rule of the sword intervened 


at an earlier period, and put a check to the progress of revolution the 
moment it began to undermine the social foundations.”* 
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Hallam on CromwelVs Usurpation 
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It can admit of no doubt that the despotism of a wise man is more tolerable 
than that of poHtical or religious fanatics; and it rarely happens that there is 
any better remedy in revolutions which have given the latter an ascendant. 
Cromwell’s assumption, therefore, of the title of protector was a necessary 
and wholesome usurpation, however he may have caused the necessity; it 
secured the nation from the mischicvouE-lunacy of the Anabaptists, and 
from the more cool-blooded tyranny of that little oligarchy which arrogated 
to itself the name )f commonwaalth’s men. Though a gross and glaring 
evidence of the omij.potencc of the army, the instrument under which he 
took his title accorded to him no unnecessary executive authority. The 
sovereignty still resided in the parliament; he had no negative voice on their 
laws. Until the meeting of the next parhament a power was given him of 
making temporary orcUnances ; but this was not, as Hume, « on the 
authority of Clarendon’ and Warwick,” has supposed, and as his conduct, if 
that were any proof of the law, might lead us to infer, designed to exist in 
future intervals cf ‘:he legislature. In the ascent of this bold usurper to 
greatness he had successively employed and thrown away several of the 
powerful factions who distracted the nation. He had encouraged the 
levellers and persecuted them; he had flattered the Long Parliament and 
betrayed it; he had made use of the sectaries to crush the commonwealth; he 
had spurned the sectaries in his last advance to power. These, with the 
royaUsts and the Presbyterians, forming in effect the whole people, though 
too disunited for such a coalition as must have overthrown him, were the 
perpetual, irreconcilable enemies of his administration. Master of his army, 
which he knew well how to manage, surrounded by a few deep and 
experienced counsellors, furnished by his spies with the completest 
intelligence of all designs against him, he had no great cause of alarm from 
open resistance. But he was bound by the instrument of government to call 
a parliament; and in any parliament his adversaries must be formidable.”- 


Xnturitli.‘i. — ° Strabo, op. cit. — ^ Stephanus Byzantinus, Ethnica. — * 
Demetrius OF Scepsis, TpiuiKo? Siaxtxr/xos. — ‘ Xanthus, op. cit. — “H. 
C. Brugsch, Geschichte Aegyptens unter den Pharaonen. — ” H. 
Schliemann, Ilios. 


Appendix A. Classical Traditions 


‘Justin, History of the World (translated from the Latin by T. Browr). — 
“\POM-PONIUS Mela, The Rare and Singular Works of Pompunius Mela 
(translated from the Latin by A. Golding). — m* Diodorus SicuLus, The 
Historical Library (translated from the Greek by G. Booth). — ‘ Herodotus, 
op. cit. 


A GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE HISTORY OF THE MINOR 
NATIONS OF WESTERN ASIA 


BASED ON THE WORKS QUOTED, CITED, OR EDITORIALLY 
CONSULTED IN THE PREPARATION OF THE PRESENT HISTORY 


The nations of Asia Minor, having a relatively unimportant position, have 
naturally not attracted the attention of historians to any such extent as their 
more important contemporaries. The Hittites, as already noted, are 
mentioned a few times in the Hebrew writings, and are referred to explicitly 
in the Egyptian records of Ramses the Great. But they had passed ifroin the 
scene before the advent of the Greek historians, which fact accounts largely 
for the infrequent reference to them in modern times, until the decipherment 
of the Egyptian and Assyrian records brought them again to notice. A 
peculiar interest attaches to the Hittites now, since their own monuments 
have shown that they possessed a unique form of hieroglyphic writing. 
Professor Sayce has investigated this perhaps more fully than any other 
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CHAPTER V 


CROMWELL AS PROTECTOR 
[1G53-1G58 A.D.] 


Cromwell at the head of the army had conquered and crushed king, lords, 
and commons. As opposed to the constitution of the kingdom he seemed to 
be a great destroyer. But further than this he would not budge. The instant 
his partisans inclined to threaten civil institutions and the social structure 
they found him their most potent enemy. In the wreckage of all authority, 
political or churchly, Cromwell rose the champion of the social fabric of 
property, of civil rights, and the lower clergy. It was in this spirit that he 
grasped the supreme power — and with the approval of a large part of the 
public. Both lawyers and clergymen had seen their very existence 
endangered by the destructive enactments of the Independents. Cromwell 
was their deliverer ; to them the full meaning of the word was implied by 
his title, protector. — VoN Ranke. ^ 


It cannot be supposed that this elevation of Cromwell to the supreme power 
was viewed with satisfaction by any other class of men than his brethren in 
arms, who considered his greatness their own work, and expected from his 
gratitude their merited reward. But the nation was surfeited with 
revolutions. They readily acquiesced in any change which promised the 
return of tranquillity in the place of solicitude, danger, and misery. The 
protector, however, did not neglect the means of consolidating his own 
authority. Availing himself of the powers entrusted to him by the ” 
instrument,” he gave the chief commands in the army to men in whom he 
could confide; quartered the troops in the manner best calculated to put 
down any insurrection; and, among the multitude of ordinances which he 
published, was careful to repeal the acts enforcing the Engagement; to 
forbid all meetings on racecourses or at cockpits, to explain what offences 
should be deemed treason against his government; and to establish a high 
court of justice for the trial of those who might be charged with such 
offences. 
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He could not, however, be ignorant that, even among the former 
companions of his fortunes, the men who had fought and bled by his side, 
there were several who, much as they revered the general, looked on the 
protector with the most cordial abhorrence. They scrupled not, both in 
public companies, and from the pulpit, to pronounce him “a dissembling 
perjured villain ” ; and they openly threatened him with ” a worse fate than 
had befallen the last tyrant.” If it was necessary to silence these declaimers, 
it was also dangerous to treat them with severity. He proceeded with 
caution, and modified his displeasure by circumstances. Some he removed 
from their commissions in the army and their ministry in the church; others 
he did not permit to go at large till they had given security for their 
subsequent behaviour; and those who proved less tractable, or appeared 
more dangerous, he incarcerated in the Tower. Among the last were 
Harrison, formerly his fellow-labourer in the dissolution of the Long 
Parliament, now his most implacable enemy; and Feakes and Powell, the 
Anabaptist preachers, who had braved his resentment during the last 
parUament. Symson, their colleague, shared their imprisonment, but 
procured his liberty by submission. 


To the royalists, as he feared them less, he showed less forbearance. 
Charles, who still resided in Paris, maintained a constant correspondence 
with the friends of his family in England. Among the agents whom he 
employed were men who betrayed his secrets, or pretended secrets, to his 
enemies, or who seduced his adherents into imaginary plots, that by the 
discovery they might earn the gratitude of the protector. Of the latter class 
was an individual named Henshaw, who had repaired to Paris, and been 
refused what he solicited — admission to the royal presence. On his return, 
he detailed to certain royalists a plan by which the protector might be 
assassinated on his way to Hampton Court, the guards at Whitehall 
overpowered, the town surprised, and the royal exile proclaimed. When a 
sufficient num-ber were entangled in the toil, forty were apprehended and 
examined. Of these, three were selected for trial before the high court of 


justice. Fox pleaded guilty and obtained his pardon. Vowell, a schoolmaster, 
and Gerard, a young gentleman two-and-twenty years of age, received 
judgment of death. 


On the same scaffold, but an hour later, perished a foreign nobleman, only 
nineteen years old, Dom Pantaleon Sa, brother to Guimaraes, the 
Portuguese ambassador. Six months before, he and Gerard, whose 
execution we have just noticed, had quarrelled in the New Exchange. 
Pantaleon, the next evening, repaired to the same place with a body of 
armed followers; a fray ensued; Green way, a person unconcerned in the 
dispute, was killed by accident or mistake; and the Portuguese fled to the 
house of the ambassador, whence they were conducted to prison by the 
military. The people, taking up the affair as a national quarrel, loudly 
demanded the blood of the reputed murderers. On behalf of Pantaleon it 
was argued that he was an ambassador, and therefore answerable to no one 
but his master; but the instrument which he produced in proof of the first 
allegation was no more than a written promise that he should succeed his 
brother in office. He was sacrificed, if we believe one of them, to the 
clamour of the people, whose feelings were so excited, that when his head 
fell on the scaffold, the spectators proclaimed their joy by the most savage 
yells of exultation. It was the very day on which his brother, perhaps to 
propitiate the protector, had signed the treaty between the two nations. 


These executions had been preceded by one of a very different description. 
Colonel Worseley had apprehended a Catholic clergyman, of the name of 
Southworth, who, thirty-seven years before, had been convicted at Lan— 
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caster, and sent into banishment. The old man (he had passed his seventy- 


second year), at his arraignment, pleaded that he had taken orders in the 
church of Rome, but was innocent of any treason. Judgment of death was 


pronounced; and the protector, notwithstanding the urgent solicitations of 
the French and Spanish ambassadors, resolved that he should suffer. It was 
not that Cromwell approved of sanguinary punishments in matters of 
religion, but that he had no objection to purchasing the good-will of the 
godly by shedding the blood of a priest. The fate of this venerable man 
excited the sympathy of the higher classes. On the scaffold he pointed out 
the inconsistency of the men who i/retended to have taken up arms for 
liberty of conscience, and yet shed the blood of those who differed from 
them in religious opinions. He suffered the usual punishment of traitors. 


SCOTLAND SUBDUED AND INCORPORATED 


In Scotland as in Ireland the spirit of disaffection equally prevailed among 
the superior officers; but their attention was averted from political feuds by 
military operations. In the preceding years, under the appearance of general 
tranquillity, the embers of war had continued to smoulder in the Highlands : 
they burst into a flame on the departure of Monk to take the command of 
the English fleet. To Charles in France, and his partisans in Scotland, it 
seemed a favourable moment; the earls of Glencairn and Balcarres, were 
successively joined by Angus, Montrose, Athol, Seaforth, Kenmore, and 
Lome, the son of Argyll; and Wogan, an enterprising officer, landing at 
Dover (November 22nd, 1653), raised a troop of loyalists in London, and 
traversing England under the colours of the commonwealth, reached in 
safety the quarters of his Scottish friends. A petty but most destructive 
warfare ensued. To Middleton the protector opposed Monk. Middleton was 
surprised at Loch Garry (July 19th) by the force under Morgan; his men, 
embarrassed in the defile, were slain or made prisoners; and his loss taught 
the royalist leaders to deserve mercy by the promptitude of their 
submission, and the lenity of Monk contributed as much as the fortune of 
war to the total suppression of the insurgents. 


Cromwell, however, did not wait for the issue of the contest. Before Monk 
had joined the army, he published three ordinances, by which, of his 
supreme authority, he incorporated Scotland with England, absolved the 
natives from their allegiance to Charles Stuart, abolished the kingly office 
and the Scottish parliament, with all tenures and superiorities importing 
servitude and vassalage, erected courts-baron to supply the place of the 
jurisdictions which he had taken away, and granted a free pardon to the 
nation, with the exception of numerous individuals whom he subjected to 
different degrees of punishment. 


Thus the whole frame of the Scottish constitution was subverted : yet no 
one ventured to remonstrate or oppose. The spirit of the nation had been 
broken. The experience of the past, and the presence of the military, 
convinced the people that resistance was fruitless. Of the nobility, many 
languished within the walls of their prisons in England; and the others were 
ground to the dust by the demands of their creditors, or the exactions of the 


sequestrators; and even the kirk, which had so often bearded kings on their 
thrones, was taught to feel that its authority, however it might boast of its 
celestial origin, was no match for the earthly power of the English 
commonwealth. Soon after Cromwell had called his Little Parliament, the 
general assembly of the kirk met at the usual place in Edinburgh; and 
Dickson, the 
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moderator, had begun his prayer, when Colonel Cotterel, leaving two troops 
of horse and two companies of foot at the door, entered the house, and 
inquired by what authority they sat there; Was it by authority of the 
parliament, or of the commander of the forces, or of the English judges in 
Scotland ? The moderator meekly but firmly replied, that they formed a 
spiritual court, established by God, recognised by law, and supported by the 
Solemn League and Covenant. But this was a language which the soldier 
did not, or would not, understand. 


Mounting a bench, he declared that there existed no authority in Scotland 
which was not derived from the parliament of England; that it was his duty 
to put down every illegal assumption of power; and that they must 
immediately depart or suffer themselves to be dragged out by the military 
under his command. No one offered to resist: a protestation was hastily 
entered on the minutes; and the whole body was marched between the two 
files of soldiers through the streets, to the surprise, and grief, and horror of 
the inhabitants. At the distance of a mile from the city, Cotterel discharged 
them with an admonition. ” Thus,” exclaims Baillie’ ” our general 
assembly, the glory and strength of our church upon earth, is by your 
soldiery crushed and trode under foot. For this our hearts are sad, and our 
eyes run down with water.” 


Yet after this they were permitted to meet in synods and presbyteries, an 
indulgence which they owed not to the moderation of their adversaries, but 
to the policy of Vane, who argued that it was better to furnish them with the 


opportunity of quarrelling among themselves, than, by establishing a 
compulsory tranquillity, allow them to combine against the commonwealth. 
For the ministers were still divided into resolutioners and protestors, and the 
virulence of this religious feud appeared to augment in proportion as the 
parties were deprived of real power. 


FINAL BATTLES OF THE DUTCH WAAR 


By foreign powers the recent elevation of Cromwell was viewed without 
surprise. All who had reason to hope from his friendship, or to fear from his 
enmity, offered their congratulations, and ambassadors and envoys from 
most of the princes of Europe crowded to the court of the protector. He 
received them with all the state of a sovereign. It appears from the Council 
Book that the quarterly expense of the protector’s family amounted to 
thirtyfive thousand pounds. 


The treaty with the United Provinces was the first which engaged the 
attention of the protector, and was not concluded till repeated victories had 
proved the superiority of the English navy, and a protracted negotiation had 
exhausted the patience of the states. In the preceding month of May the 
hostile fleets, each consisting of about one hundred sail, had put to sea, the 
English commanded by Monk, Deane, Penn, and Lawson; the Dutch by 
Tromp, De Ruyter, De Witt, and Evertsen. While Monk insulted the coast of 
Holland, Tromp cannonaded the town of Dover. They met each other (June 
2nd, 1653) off the North Foreland, and the action continuetl the whole day. 
The enemy lost two sail; on the part of the English, Deane was kiiknl by a 
chain-shot. He fell by the side of Monk, who instantly spread his cloak over 
the dead body, that the men might not be alarmed at the fate of their 
commander. 


The battle was renewed the next morning. Though Blake, with eighteen 
sail, had joined the English in the night, Tromp fought with the most deter- 
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mined courage; but a panic pervaded his fleet; his orders were disobeyed; 
several captains fled from the superior fire of the enemy; and, ultimately, 
the Dutch sought shelter within the Wielingc, and a^ )ng the shallow coast 
of Zealand. They lost one-and-twenty sail; thirteen hundred men were made 
prisoners, and th^ number of killed and wounded was great in proportion/ 


Cromwell received the news of this victory with transports of joy. Though 
he could claim no share in the merit (for the fleet owed its success to the 
exertions of the government which he had ovorturned), he was aware that it 
would shed a lustre over his own administration; and the people were 
publicly called upon to return thanks to the Almighty for so signal a favour. 


To the states, the defeat jf their fleet proved a subject of the deepest regret. 
It was not the loss of men and ships that they deplored; such loss might 
soon be repaired; but it degraded them in the eyes of Europe, by placing 
them in the posture of suppliants deprecating the anger of a victorious 
enemy. In consequence of the importunate entreaties of the merchants, they 
had previously appointed ambassadors to make proposals of peace to the 
new government. They were informed that England would waive the claim 
of pecuniary compensation, providing Tromp were removed for a while 
from the command of their fleet, as an acknowledgment that he was the 
aggressor; but that, on the othor hand, it was expected that the states should 
consent to the incorporation of the two countries into one great maritime 
power, to be eciually under the same government, consisting of individuals 
chosen out of both.- This was a subject on which the ambassadors had no 
power to treat; and it was agreed that two of their number should repair to 
the Hague for additional instructions. 


But, a few days before their departure, another battle had been fought at sea 
(July 31st), and another victory won by the English. For eight weeks Monk 
had blockaded the entrance of the Texel; but Tromp, the moment his fleet 
was repaired, jjut to sea. Each admiral commanded about one hundred sail; 
and as long as Tromp lived, the victory hung in suspense; he had burst 
through the English line, and returned to his first station, when he fell by a 
musket-shot; then the Dutch began to waver; in a short time they fled, and 
the pursuit continued till midnight. That which distinguished this from 
every preceding action was the order issued by Monk to make no prizes, but 


scholar; but various others have entered into controversies as to its exact 
character, — controversies which as yet have led to no very definite 
conclusion. 


Of the other nations of Asia Minor, the Lydians have received most 
attention from the historian. The chief known sources for Lydian history 
were the native historian Xanthus, whose works have mostly failed to come 
down to us; and Flerodotus, whose stories of the Lydian kings, no doubt 
somewhat embellished, have been a source of interest to all subsequent 
investigators. In recent times special works on the Lydians have been 
written by Radet and by Schubert. Numerous travellers have given us more 
or less valuable notes on Asia Minor, chiefly of a geographical and 
archaeological character. The best general treatment of the subject is to be 
found in the histories of antiquity of Duncker and Eduard Meyer. Duncker’s 
treatment is more popular, but in some respects not quite up to date. Eduard 
Meyer’s treatment is at once scientific and philosophical, but the first 
volume of his work has been out of print for some time, and the promised 
new edition is not yet forthcoming. The new archaeological finds have 
given a fresh interest to the nations of Asia Minor, which will probably 
result in a much more voluminous literature on the subject in the near 
future. ‘ 
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to sink or destroy the ships of the enemy. Hence the only trophies of victory 
were the prisoners, men wlio had been picked up after they had thrown 
themselves into the water, or had escaped in boats from the wrecks. Of 
these, more than a thousand were brought to England, a sufficient proof 
that, if the loss of the enemy did not amount to twenty sail, as stated by 
Monk, it exceeded nine small vessels, the utmost allowed by the states. 


[‘ Gardiner ” ])oints out tliat in the first place Tromp liad but 104 sail, 6 of 
tliem firesliips, tlie English had 115 including 5 lireships, their vessels and 
cannon being decidedly superior in size and weight. Furthermore Blake 
came up now with 13 fresh ships, and once more Tromp’s ammunition 
began to give out as the parsimony of the Dutch republic had insufficiently 
supplied him. Gardiner again credits Tromp with su])erior seamanship. ] 


[* Gardiner ” calls this “the most astounding proposal ever made by an 
Englishman to the minister of a foreign state.” It was projiosed to include 
Denmark, Sweden and the Protestant German ])rovinces in one great 
amalgamation to partition the whole world, the Dutch to have all of Asia, 
the English all of America. | 


[‘Gardiner” puts the Dutch loss at 26 men-of-war, 2,700 drowned, 2,500 
wounded and 1,000 prisoners. The English lo.st 2 ships, 7 captains and 250 
men slain, and 5 captains and 800 men wounded ; the fleet was so badly 
shattered, however, that it was compelled to abandon the blockade to refit. 
Of Tromp, Gardiner says, that he “was, in every sense, the hero of the war. 
If tactical skill could have merited victory from an enemy greatly superior 
in force he would have made the battle off the Gabbard as glorious for his 
countrymen as had been the fight in the Downs in 1039.” Fighting for the 
liberty of his country’s trade he was borne 
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_ During the absence of the other ambassadors, Cromwell sought several 
private interviews with the third who remained, Beverning, the deputy from 


the states of Holland; and the moderation with which he spoke of the 
questions in dispute, joined to the tears with which he lamented the enmity 
of two nations so similar in their political and religious principles, 
convinced the Dutchman that an accommodation might be easily and 
promptly attained. At his desire his colleagues returned; the conferences 
were resumed; the most cheering hopes were indulged; when suddenly 
(November 24th) the English commissioners presented seven-and-twe: ty 
articles, conceived in a tone of insulting superiority, and demanding 
sacrifices painful and degrading. Every question was adjusted, with the 
exception oi this: whether the king of Denmark, the ally of the Dutch, who, 
to gratify them, had seized and confiscated twenty-three English 
merchantmen !n the Baltic (January 6th, 1654), should be comprehended or 
not in the treaty. The ambassadors were at Gravesend on their way home, 
when Cromwell proposed a new expedient, which they approved. At the 
same time he equipped a fleet of one hundred sail, and ordered several 
regiments to embark. The ambassadors, aware that the states had made no 
provision to oppose this formidable armament, reluctantly acquiesced; and 
on the 5th of April, after a negotiation of ten months, the peace was 
definitively signed. 


By this treaty the English cabinet silently abandoned those lofty pretensions 
which it had originally put forth. It made no mention of indemnity for the 
past, of security for the future, of the incorporation of the two states, of the 
claim of search, of the tenth herring, or of the exclusion of the prince of 
Orange from the office of stadholder. To these humiliating conditions the 
pride of the states had refused to submit; and Cromwell was content to 
accept two other articles, which, while they appeared equally to affect the 
two nations, were in reality directed against the Stuart family and its 
adherents. It was stipulated that neither commonwealth should harbour or 
aid the enemies, rebels, or exiles of the other. The only questions which 
latterly retarded the conclusion of the treaty related to the compensation to 
be made to the merchants for the depredations on their trade in the East 
Indies before, and the detention of their ships by the kiag of Denmark, 
during the war. It was, however, agreed that arbitrators shoi.Id be chosen 
out of both nations, and that each government should be bound by their 
awcAn’.. These determined that the island of Polerone should be restored, 
and damages to the amount of one hundred and seventy thousand pounds 


should oe paid to the English East India Company; that three thousand six 
hundred and fifteen pounds should be distributed among the heirs of those 
who suffered at Amboyna; ^ and that a compensation of ninety-seven 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-three pounds should be made to the 
traders to the Baltic. 


By Sagredo,™ the Venetian ambassador, who resided during the war at 
Amsterdam, we are told that the Dutch acknowledged the loss of one 
thousand one hundred and twenty-two men-of-war and merchantmen; and 
that the expense of this war exceeded that of their twenty years’ hostilities 
with Spain. He states that their inferiority arose from three causes: that the 
English ships were of greater bulk; the English cannon were of brass, and 


dowa by oflBcial incompetence, and by tbe defeats of a complicated 
administrative macbinery even more tban by tbe material superiority of tbe 
Englisb navy.” For fuller accounts of bis character, see tbe bistory of 
Holland. | 


[‘ Tbe Amboyna massacre took ]>]aco. in 1G23 at Amboyna, one of tbe 
Molucca islands, wbere tbe Dutcb claiming: tbat certain Knglisbmen bad 
conspired to seize tbe island and murder tbe inbabitants, put 110 Englisb to 
deatb after torturing tbem. See tbe bistory of tbe Netherlands, chapter XII, 
volume XIII. | 
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of a larger calibre; and the number of prizes made by the English at the 
commencement crippled the maritime resources of their enemies. It has 
been said that the Dutch employed one hundred thousand men in the 
herring-fishery. 


On one subject, in the protector’s estimation of considerable importance, he 
was partially successful. Possessed of the supreme power himself, he 
considered Charles as a personal rival, and made it his policy to strip the 


exiled king of all hope of foreign support. From the prince of Orange, so 
nearly allied to the royal family, Cromwell had little to fear during his 
minority; and, to render him incapable of benefiting the royal cause in his 
more mature age, the protector attempted to exclude him by the treaty from 
succeeding to those high offices whijh might almost be considered 
hereditary in his family. The determined refusal of tho states had induced 
him to withdraw the demand; but he intrigued, through the agency of 
Beverning, with the leaders of the Louvestein party; and obtained a secret 
article, by which the states of Holland and Friesland promised never to elect 
the prince of Orange for their stadholder, nor suffer him to have the chief 
command of the army and navy. 


RELATIONS WITH FRAN’CE AND SPAIX 


The war in which the rival crowns of France and Spain had so long been 
engaged induced both Louis and Philip to pay their court to the new 
protector. Alonzo de Cardenas, the Spanish ambassador, had the advantage 
of being on the spot. He waited on Cromwell to present to him the 
congratulations of his sovereign, and to offer to him the support of the 
Spanish monarch, if he should feel desirous to rise a step higher, and 
assume the style and office of king. When Don Alonzo communicated the 
draft of a treaty of alliance which had all but concluded with the deputies 
appointed by the late parliament, he was asked whether the king of Spain 
would consent to a free trade to the West Indies, would omit the clause 
respecting the Inquisition,’ reduce to an equality the duties on foreign 
merchandise, and give to the English merchant the pre-emption of the 
Spanish wool. He replied, that his master would as soon lose his eyes as 
suffer the interference of any foreign power on the two first questions; as to 
the others, satisfactory adjust-ments might easily be made. This was 
sufficient for the present. Cromwell affected to consider the treaty at an end; 
though the real fact was, that he meditated a very different project in his 
own mind, and was careful not to be precluded by premature arrangements. 


The French ambassador, though he commenced his negotiation under less 
propitious auspices, had the address or good fortune to conduct it to a more 
favourable issue. That tho royal family of France, from its relationship to 
that of England, was ill-disposed towards the commonwealth, there could 


be no doubt; but its inclinations were controlled by the internal feuds which 
distracted, and the external war which demanded, the attention of the 
government. The first proof of hostility was supposed to be given before the 
death of the king, by a royal arret (October 21st, 1648) prohibiting the 
importation into France of English woollens and silks; and this was after- 


‘ The leaders of the republicans were so called, because they had been 
confined in the castle of Louvestein, whence they were discharged on the 
death of the late prince of Orange. 


” The clause respecting the Inquisition was one which secured the English 
traders from being molested by that court, on condition that they gave no 
scandal, — modo ne dent scanda-lum. This condition Cromwell wished to 
be withdrawn. 
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wards met by an order of parliament (August 23rd, 1649) equally 
prohibiting the importation into England of French woollens, silks, and 
wines. The alleged infraction of these commercial regulations led to the 
arrest and subsequent condemnation of vessels belonging to both nations; 
each government issued letters-of-marque to the sufferers among its 
subjects; and the naval commanders received instructions to seek that 
compensation for the individuals aggrieved which the latter were unable to 
obtain of themselves. Thus the maritime trade of both countries was 
exposed to the depredations of private and national cruisers, while their 
respective governments were considered as remaining at peace. But in 
1651, when the cardinal Mazarin had been banished from France, it was 
resol.ed by Cromwell, who had recently won the battle of Worcester, to 
tempt ihe fidelity of d’Estrades, the governor of Dunkirk and a dependant 
on the exiled minister. An officer of the lord-general’s regiment made to 
d’Estrades the offer of a considerable sum, on condition that he would 
deliver the fortress into the hands of the English; or of the same sum, with 
the aid of r. military force to the cardinal, if he preferred to treat in the name 


of his patron. The governor complained of the insult offered to his honour; 
but intimated that, if the English wished to purchase Dunkirk, the proposal 
might be addressed to his sovereign. The hint was taken, and the offer was 
made, and debated in the royal council at Poitiers. The cardinal, who 
returned to France at the very time, urged its acceptance; but the queen- 
mother and the other counsellors were so unwilling to give the English a 
footing in France, that he acquiesced in their opinion and a refusal was 
returned. Cromwell did not fail to resent the disappointment. By the facility 
which he afforded to the Spanish levies in Ireland, their army in Flanders 
was enabled to reduce Gravelines, and, soon afterwards, to invest Dunkirk, 
That fortress was on the point of capitulating when a French flotilla of 
seven Sail, carrying from twenty to thirty guns each, and laden with stores 
and provisions, was descried stealing along the shore to its relief. Blake, 
who had received secret orders from the council, gave chase; the whole 
squadron was captured (September 5th, 1652), and the next day Dunkirk 
opened its gates. 


Bordeaux had been appointed ambassador to the parliament (February 21st, 
1653); after the inauguration of Cromwell it became necessary to appoint 
him ambassador to his highness the protector. But in what style was Louis 
to address the usurper by letter? ” Mon cousin” was offered and refused; ” 
mon frere,” which Cromwell sought, was offensive to the pride of the 
monarch; and, as a temperament between the two, “monsieur le protecteur ” 
was given and accepted. Bordeaux proposed a treaty of amity. To thwart the 
efforts of his rival, Don Alonzo, abandoning his former project, brought 
forward the proposal of a new commercial treaty between England and 
Spain. Cromwell was in no haste to conclude with either. He was aware that 
the war between them was the true cause of these applications; that he held 
the balance in his hand, and that it was in his power at any moment to 
incline it in favour of either of the two crowns. His determination, indeed, 
had long been taken; but it was not his purpose to let it transpire; and when 
he was asked the object of the two great armaments preparing in the English 
ports, he refused to give any satisfactory explanation. 


THE FIRST PROTECTORATE PARLIAMENT 


In this state of the treaty, its further progress was for a while suspended by 
the meeting of the protector’s first parliament. He had summoned it for 
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the 3rd of September, his fortunate day, as he perhaps beheved himself, as 
he certainly wished it to be believed by others. But the 3rd happened in 
1654 to fall on a Sunday; and, that the Sabbath might not be profaned by 
the agitation of worldly business, he requested the members to meet him at 
sermon in Westminister Abbey on the following morning. At ten the 
procession set out from Whitehall. The personal appearance of the protector 
formed a striking contrast with the parade of the procession. He was dressed 
in a plain suit, after the fashion of a country gentleman, and was chiefly 
distinguished from his attendants by his superior simplicity, and the 
privilege of wearing his hat. After sermon, he placed himself in the chair of 
state in the Painted Chamber, while the members seated themselves, 
uncovered, on benches ranged along the walls. The protector then rose, took 
off his hat, and addressed them in a speech which lasted three hours. It was, 
after his usual style, verbose, involved, and obscure, sprinkled with quota- 
tions from Scripture to refresh the piety of the saints, and seasoned with an 
affectation of modesty to disarm the enmity of the republicans. 


He described the state of the nation at the close of the last parliament. He 
then bade them contrast this picture with the existing state of things. The 
taxes had been reduced; judges of talent and integrity had been placed upon 
the bench; the burthen of the commissioners of the great seal had been 
lightened by the removal of many descriptions of causes from the court of 
Chancery to the ordinary courts of law; and ”a stop had been put to that 
heady way for every man who pleased to become a preacher.” The war with 
Holland had terminated in an advantageous peace; treaties of commerce and 
amity had been concluded with Denmark and Sweden; a similar treaty, 


which would place the British trader beyond the reach of the Inquisition, 
had been signed with Portugal, and another was in progress with the 
ambassador of the French monarch. Thus had the government brought the 
three nations by hasty strides towards the land of promise; it was for the 
parliament to introduce them into it. The prospect was bright before them; 
let them not look back to the onions and flesh-pots of Egypt. 


To procure a parliament favourable to his designs, all the power of the 
government had been employed to influence the elections; the returns had 
been examined by a committee of the council, under the pretext of seeing 
that the provisions of the “instrument” were observed; and the consequence 
was, that the lord Grey of Groby, Major Wildman, and some other noted 
republicans, had been excluded by command of the protector. Still he found 
himself unable to mould the house to his wishes. By the court, Lenthall was 
put in nomination for the office of speaker; by the opposition, Bradshaw, 
the boldest and most able of the opposite party. After a short debate, 
Lenthall was chosen, by the one, because they knew him to be a timid and a 
time-serving character; by the other, because they thought that, to place him 
in the chair was one step towards the revival of the Long Parliament, of 
which he had been speaker. 


It was not long before the relative strength of the parties was ascertained. 


‘ That with Sweden was negotiated by Whitelocke, who had been sent on 
that mission against his will by tlie influence of Cromwell. The object was 
to detach Sweden from the interest of France, and engage it to maintain the 
liberty of trade in the Baltic, against Denmark, which was under the 
influence of Holland. It was concluded April 11. After the peace with 
Holland, the Danish monarch hastened to appease the protector ; the treaty 
which, though said by Cromwell to be already concluded, was not signed 
till eleven days afterwards, stipulated that the English traders should pay no 
other customs or dues than the Dutch. Thus they were enabled to import 
naval stores on the same terms, while before, on account of the heavy 
duties, they bought them at second hand of the Dutch. 


CROMWELL AS PEOTECTOR 15S 


[1654 A.D.] 


After a sharp debate, in which it was repeatedly asked why the members of 
the Long Parhament then present should not resume the authority of which 
they had been illegally deprived by force, and by what right, but that of the 
sword, one man presumed to ”command his commanders,” the question 
was put, that the house resolve itself into a committee, to determine whether 
or not the government shall be in a single person and a parliament; and, to 
the surprise and alarm of Cromwell, it was carried (September 8th) against 
the court by a majority of five voices. The leaders of the opposition were 
Bradshaw, Haslerig, and Scott, who now contended in the committee that 
the existing government emanated from an incompetent authority, and stood 
in opposition to the solemn determination of a legitimate parliament; while 
the protectorists, with equal warmth, maintained that, since it had been 
approved by the people, the only real source of power, it could not be 
subject to revision by the representatives of the people. The debate lasted 
several days, during which the commonwealth party gradually increased in 
number. That the executive power might be profitably delegated to a single 
individual, was not disputed; but it was contended that, of right, the 
legislative authority belonged exclusively to the parliament.’ 


This was far more than the assertion of a rival ambition : it was a systematic 
determination to admit the legitimacy of no government and of no power 
which did not emanate from the parliament, as the creature from its creator; 
it was the proclamation of the primordial, individual, and absolute 
sovereignty, in principle, of the people, and in fact, of the parliament, as 
representing the people. 


Cromwell was not a philosopher, he did not act in obedience to systematic 
and premeditated views; but he was guided in his government by the 
superior instinct and practical good sense of a man destined to govern. He 
had watched the operation of this arrogant design to create the entire 
government by the sole will of the people, or of the parliament; he had 
himself audaciously promoted the work of destruction which had preceded 
the new creation; and, amidst the ruins which his hands had made, he had 
perceived the vanity oi his rash hopes; he had learned that no government 
is, or can be, the work of man’s will alone; he had recognised, as essential 


to its production, the action of time, and a variety of other causes apart from 
human deliberation. Entering, so to speak, into council with these superior 
powers, he regarded himself as their representative and minister, by the 
right of his genius, and of his manifold successes. He resolved not to suffer 
interference with what they had done, and he had done, to establish, in the 
stead of fallen monarchy, the new government over which he presided. 


CROMWELL OVERAWES THE PARLIAMENT (1G54 A.D.) 


The parliament had spent four days in discussing the question whether it 
should give this government its approbation. On the morning of the 12th of 
September, 1654, the members were proceeding to the house, as usual, to 
continue this debate; and on their way they were constantly met by reports 
that the parliament was dissolved, and that the council of state and council 
of war, sitting together as one body, had decided upon its dissolution. On 
their arrival at Westminister, they found the doors of the parliament house 
shut, and guarded by soldiers; some of them attempted to go up the stairs: 
“There is no passage that way,” said the guard; “the house is locked up, and 
we have orders to give no admittance to any person. If you are a mem-ber, 
go into the Painted Chamber, where the protector will presently be.” 
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At about ten o’clock Cromwell appeared, attended by his officers and life 
guards, and took his stand on the raised dais where he had stood a week 
before to open the parliament. 


” Gentlemen,” he said to them, in part, ” it is not long since I met you in this 
place, upon an occasion which gave me much more content and comfort 
than this doth. I called not myself to this place. I was by birth a gentleman, 
living neither in any considerable height, nor yet in obscurity. I have been 
called to several employments in the nation — to serve in parliament and 
elsewhere; and I did endeavour to discharge the duty of an honest man in 
those services. Having had some occasions to see, together with my 
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brethren and countrymen, a happy period put to our sharp wars and contests 
with the then common enemy, I hoped, in a private capacity, to have reaped 
the fruit and benefit of our hard labours and hazards. I hoped to have had 
leave to retire to a private life. I begged to be dismissed of my charge; I 
begged it again and again — and God be judge between me and all men if I 
lie in this matter. That I lie not, in matter of fact, is known to very many; 
but whether I tell a lie in my heart, as labouring to represent to you what 
was not upon my heart, I say, the Lord be judge.” 


He then proceeded to narrate, in this tone, all his past career — his struggle 
with the Long Parliament, the overtures he had received from that body, and 
the necessity he had been under to dissolve it. ” Because of my manner of 
life,” he continued, “which had led me up and down the nation, thereby 
giving me to see and know the temper and spirits of all men, and of the best 
of men; I knew that the nation loathed their sitting. Under their arbitrary 
power, poor men were driven, like flocks of sheep, by forty in a morning, to 
the confiscation of goods and estates, without any man being able to give a 
reason why two of them had deserved to forfeit a shilling. And so far as I 
could discern, when they were dissolved, there was not so much as the 
barking of a dog, or any general and visible repining at it! “ 


He then referred to the convocation of the Barebone Parliament. ” I have 
appealed to God before you already,” he said, ” though it be a tender thing 
to make appeals to God, yet I trust in such exigencies as these it will not 
offend his majesty. And I say to you again, in the presence of that God who 
hath blessed, and been with me in all my adversities and successes, that my 
greatest end was to lay down the power which was in my hands. The 
authority I had was boundless — for by act of parliament, I was general of 
all the forces in the three nations; in which unlimited condition I did not 
desire to live a day — wherefore, we called that meeting. The result was 
that they came and brought to me a parchment, signed by very much the 
major part of them, expressing their re-delivery and resignation of the 
power and authority that had been committed them, back again into my 
hands. And I can say it, in the presence of divers persons here who know 
whether I lie in that, that I did not know one tittle of that resignation, till 
they all came and brought it, and delivered it into my hands. 


” My power was again, by this resignation, become as boundless and 
unlimited as before. All government was dissolved : all civil administration 
was at an end. I was arbitrary in power; having the armies in the three 
nations under my command; and truly not very ill-beloved by them, nor 
very ill-beloved by the people — by the good people. The gentlemen that 
undertook to frame this government did consult divers days together, how 
to frame somewhat that might give us settlement; and that I was not privy to 
their councils they know. When they had finished their model in some 
measure, they told me that except I would undertake the government, 
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they thought things would hardly come to a composure or settlement, but 
blood and confusion would break in upon us. I refused it again and again; 
not complimentingly — as they know, and as God knows ! They urged on 
me, ‘ That I did not hereby receive anything which put me into a higher 
capacity than before; but that it limited me — that it bound my hands to act 
nothing without the consent of a council, until the parliament met, and then 
limited me by the parliament. After many arguments, and at the entreaty 
and request of divers persons of honour and quality, I did accept of the 
place and title of protector. I shall submit to your judgment, that I brought 
not myself into this condition. 


” This was not done in a comer: it was open and public. I have a cloud of 
witnesses. I have witnesses within, without, above! I had the approbation of 
the officers of the army, in the three nations. And with their express 
consent, there went along an implied consent also of a body of persons who 
had had somewhat to do in the world; who had been instrumental, under 
God, to fight down the enemies of God and of his people — I mean the 
soldiery. And truly, the soldiery were a very considerable part of these 
nations, especially when all government was thus dissolved, and nothing to 
keep things in order but the sword. And yet they — which many histories 
will not parallel — even they were desirous that things ought to come to a 
consistency, and arbitrariness be taken away, and the government be put 


into the hands of a person limited and bounded, as in the Act of Settlement, 
whom they distrusted the least, and loved not the worst. 


” Nor is this all. The judges did declare, that they could not administer 
justice to the satisfaction of their consciences, until they had received 
commissions from me. And I have yet more witnesses. All the sheriffs in 
England are my witnesses; and all that have come in upon a process issued 
out by sheriffs are my witnesses. All the people in England are my 
witnesses; and many in Ireland and Scotland. And I shall now make you my 
last witnesses— and shall ask you, whether you came not hither by my 
writs, directed to the several sheriffs? To which writs the people gave 
obedience; having also had the Act of Government communicated to them, 
which was required to be distinctly read unto the people at the place of 
election, to avoid surprises, or mislead ings of them through their 
ignorance. There also they signed the indenture, with proviso ‘ That the 
persons so chosen should not have power to alter the government as now 
settled in one single person and a parliament.’ 


” This being the case, though I told you in my last speech that you were a 
free parliament, yet I thought it was understood withal that I was the 
protector, and the authority that called you; that I was in possession of the 
government by a good right from God and men. I do not know why I may 
not balance this providence, in the sight of God, with any hereditary 
interest. And for you to disown or not to own it; for you to act with 
parliamentary authority, especially in the disowning of it, contrary to the 
very fundamental things, yea, against the very root itself of this 
establishment; to sit, and not own the authority by which you sit — is that 
which I believe astonisheth more men than myself, and doth as dangerously 
disappoint and discompose the nation as anything that could have been 
invented by the greatest enemy to our peace and welfare, or that could well 
have happened. In every government there must be somewhat fundamental, 
somewhat like a Magna Charta, which should be standing, unalterable.”/ 


He would have them to know that four things were fundamental: (1) that the 
supreme power should be invested in a single person and parliament; 
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(2) that the parhament should be successive, and not perpetual; (3) that 
neither protector nor parliament alone should possess the uncontrolled 
command of the military force; and (4) that liberty of conscience should be 
fenced round with such barriers as might exclude both profaneness and 
persecution. The other articles of the instrument were less essential; they 
might be altered with circumstances; and he should always be ready to 
agree to what was reasonable. But lie would not permit them to sit, and yet 
disown the authority by which they sat.« 


He went on: “I can sooner be willing to be rolled into my grave, and buried 
with infamy, than I can give my consent unto the wilful throwing away of 
this government, in the fundamentals of it! And therefore I must deal 
plainly with you. What I forbore upon a just confidence at first, you 
necessitate me unto now! Seeing the authority which called you is so little 
valued, and so much slighted — till some assurance be given and made 
known that the fundamental interest shall be settled and approved, 
according to the proviso in the writ of return, and such a consent testified as 
will make it appear that the same is accepted — I have caused a stop to be 
put to your entrance into the parliament house. 


” Tam sorry, I am sorry, and I could be sorry to the death, that there is cause 
for this. But there is cause. There is therefore somewhat to be offered to 
you: a promise of reforming as to circumstantials, and agreeing in the 
substance and fundamentals, that is to say, in the form of government now 
settled. The making of your minds known in that, by giving your assent and 
subscription to it, is the means that will let you in, to act those things as a 
parliament which are for the good of the people. The place where you may 
come thus and sign, as many as God shall make free thereunto, is in the 
lobby without the parliament door.” 


So much boldness in displaying his power, and in making indiscriminate 
use of force and right, truth and falsehood, in the assertion of his authority, 
struck all minds with stupor. Indignant, but powerless, the republican 
leaders, Bradshaw, Scott, and Haslerig, refused to give any pledge, and 


returned home again; and to the honour of the party, about a hundred and 
fifty members followed their example. But the majority of members either 
approved or submitted; on the very first day, a hundred and forty signed the 
required engagement; before the end of the month, more than three hundred 
had subscribed it, and the parliament resumed its labours. Cromwell 
manifested no ill-feeling towards the recusant members. On the 18th of 
September, in order to give an air of independence to their servility, the 
house converted the whole of Cromwell’s recent conduct into a measure of 
their own, and resolved : ” That all persons returned, or who shall be 
returned, to serve in this parliament, shall, before they be admitted to sit in 
the house, subscribe the recognition of the government — to be true and 
faithful to the lord protector, and not to propose, or give consent, to alter the 
government, as it is settled in one person and a parliament.” A disreputable 
artifice of a mutilated assembly, which falsely ascribed to itself an act of 
violence, in order to cover its humiliation by the lie! 


A singular accident was well nigh causing the abrupt overthrow of the 
precarious edifice, so laboriously supported by the strong arm of one man. 
On the 29th of September, Cromwell had taken it into his head tc dine in the 
open air, in Hyde Park, with Thurloe and some of his household; his 
carriage was harnessed with six Friesland horses which the duke of 
Oldenburg had sent him not long before; and he resolved to try, with his 
own hand, the met-tle of these animals, ” not doubting,” says Ludlow,£7 ” 
but they would prove 
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as tame as the three nations which were ridden by him.” Thurloe “ could 
not resist the desire to ride in a carriage driven by the protector, and so got 
inside. Cromwell, he says, ” drove pretty handsomely for some time, but, at 
last, provoking the horses too much with the whip, they grew unruly”; the 
postilion was thrown; Cromwell fell from the coach-box upon the pole, and 
from the pole to the ground; his foot caught in the harness, and he was 
dragged along for a moment, but he quickly extricated himself, and the 


carriage passed on without touching him. During his fall, a pistol went off 
in his pocket, revealing, in the accidental danger which he had incurred, his 
secret precautions against the constant dangers by which he was 
surrounded. He was immediately taken up — as well as Thurloe, who had 
dislocated his ankle by jumping out of the carriage — and conveyed to 
Whitehall, where he was let blood, and remained confined to his room for 
nearly three weeks, during which time he received few visitors, and gave 
but little attention to business. The government newspapers made no 
allusion to the accident; those of the opposition merely mentioned the 
danger to which the protector had been exposed, without specifying its 
cause; the court poets celebrated his miraculous deUverance,* 


Cromwell’s real or apparent inactivity lasted much longer than his 
indisposition; for more than three months, he remained almost utterly 
unmoved and silent, as if his only intention were to watch and wait. 
Meanwhile parliament was discussing the constitution of the protectorate./ 


CROMWELL DISSOLVES THE PARLIAMENT (1655 A.D.) 


The force so lately put on the parliament, and the occasion of that force, had 
opened the eyes of the most devoted among his adherents. His protestations 
of disinterestedness, his solemn appeals to heaven in testimony of his wish 
to lead the life of a private gentleman, were contrasted with his aspiring and 
arbitrary conduct; and the house, though deprived of one-fourth of its 
number, still contained a majority jealous of his designs and anxious to 
limit his authority. The accident which had placed his life in jeopardy 
naturally led to the consideration of the probable consequences of his death; 
and, to sound the disposition of the members, the question of the succession 
was repeatedly, though not formally, introduced. The remarks which it 
provoked afforded little encouragement to his hopes; yet, when the previous 
arrangements had been made, and all the dependants of the government had 
been mustered, Lambert, having in a long and studied speech detailed the 
evils of elective, the benefits of hereditary, succession, moved that the 
office of protector should be limited to the family of Oliver Cromwell, 
according to the known law of inheritance. To the surprise and the 
mortification of the party, the motion was negatived by a division of two 
hundred against eighty voices; and it was resolved that, on the death of the 


protector, his successor should be chosen by the parliament if it were 
sitting, and by the council in the absence of parliament. Cromwell, on his 
part, betrayed no symptom of impatience; but waited quietly for the 
moment when he had resolved to break the designs of his adversaries. They 
proceeded with the revision of the ”instrument”; their labours were 
embodied in a bill, and the bill was read a third time. During two days the 
courtiers prolonged the debate by moving a variety of amendments; on the 
third Cromwell summoned the house to meet him in the Painted Chamber. 
Displeasure and contempt were marked 


[* The cavaliers declared with better wit thau prophesy that Cromwell’s 
next fall would be from the end of a hangman’s cart. ] 
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on his countenaneo; aiul the high and criminatory tone which he assumed 
taught them to feel how inferior the representatives of the people were to 
the representative of the army. 


They appeared there, he observed, with the speaker at their head, as a house 
of parliament. Yet, what had they done as a parliament? He never had 
played, he never would i)lay, the orator; and therefore he would tell them 
frankly, they had done nothing. For five months they had passed no bill, had 
made no address, had held no connnunication with him. But had they then 
done nothing? Yes: they had encouraged the cavaliers to plot against the 
commonwealth, and the levellers to intrigue with the cavaliers. By their 
dissension they had aided the fanatics to throw the nation into confusion, 
and by the slowness of their proceedings had compelled the soldiers to live 
at free quarters on the country. They supposed that he sought to make the 
protectorship hereditary in his family. It was not true; had they inserted such 
a provision in the “instrument,” on that grounil alone he would have 
rejected it. He spoke in the fear of the Lord, who would not be mocked, and 
with the satisfaction that his conscience did not belie his assertion. The 
different revolutions which had happened were attributed to his cunning. 


How blind were men who would not see the hand of providence in its 
merciful dispensations, who ridiculed as the visions of enthusiasm the 
observations “made by the quickening and teaching Spirit!” It was 
supposed that he would not be able to raise money without the aid of 
parliament. But ” he had been inured to difficulties, and never found Gocl 
failing when he trusted in him.” But that he might trouble them no longer, it 
was his duty to tell them that their continuance was not for the benefit of the 
nation, and therefore he did then and there declare that he dissolved the 
parliament. 


This was a stroke for which his adversaries were unprepared. The ” 
instrument” had provided that the parliament should continue to sit during 
five months, and it still wanted twelve days of the expiration of that term. 
But Cromwell chose to understand the clause not of calendar but of lunar 
months, the fifth of which had been completed on the preceding evening. 
Much might have been urged against such an interpretation; but a military 
force was ready to support the opinion of the protector, and prudence taught 
the most reluctant of his enemies to submit. 


ROYALIST CONSPIRACIES AND CROMWELL’s DESPOTISM 


The coalition of royalists and republicans to which Cromwell alluded was 
no fiction. The common hatred of him united them, and each hoped that 
when he was overthrown they would be able to subdue their allies and 
establish their own system. Some of the leading republicans, such as 
Colonel Overton and Major Wildman, entered into correspondence with the 
exiled king. Okey, Alured, Lawson, and Hacker, held consultations with 
Wildman, at which Marten and Lord Grey of Groby are said to have been 
sometimes present. Of the cooperation of Haslerig, Harrison, Carew, and 
some others, there seems to have been no doubt. The vigilance of the 
government, however, disconcerted all their plans. Overton was arrested 
and sent up from Scotland; Lord Grey, Harrison, and Carew, were 
committed to various prisons. Wildman was taken in the very act of 
dictating ” The Declaration of the free and well-affected people of England, 
now in arms against the tyrant Oliver Cromwell, Esq.” A part of 
Whitelocke’s* remarks on it are as follows: “Divers suspected their designs 


at the bottom in it to intend the bringing in of the king; because they 
conclude in their declaration for a truly free parliament, which 
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was the way for the king’s restauration. And that began now to be held fit 
and requisite by many sober and faithful patriots, who were distasted at the 
private ambition of some and their domineering.” He hints that he was 
himself of this way of thinking. We everywhere meet with proofs of the 
general wish for the restoration of the monarchy. 


The general rising of the royalists had been fixed for the beginning of 
March (1655). Wilmot (now earl of Rochester) and Sir Joseph Wagstaff 
came over privately to take the command of them, and Charles himself with 
Ormonde and others moved from Cologne to Middelburg, to be ready to 
pass over to England. The wakeful eye of government, however, was on 
their projects, and the partial risings which they made in Yorkshire and the 
west were easily suppressed. Sir Henry Slingsby and Sir Richard Malever, 
who had been with Wilmot at the head of the former, were taken, but 
Wilmot himself escaped. In the west, Wagstaff being joined by Colonel 
Penruddock, Captain Grove, and about two hundred others, entered 
Salisbury on a Sunday night (March 11th), and seized in their beds the 
judges and the sheriff who were there to hold the assizes next day. In the 
morning Wagstaff prepared to hang them ; but Penruddock and others, 
horrified at such barbarity, interposed so warmly that he consented to 
liberate them. The insurgents then proclaimed the king, but finding that 
none joined them, and that a reinforcement which they expected from 
Hampshire did not arrive, they retired and passed through Dorset into 
Devon, where they were attacked at South Molton by Captain Crooke, and 
routed. Wagstaff made his escape, the rest surrendered. Crona-well resolved 
to venture on trying them by jury, and as their guilt was manifest according 
to the existing laws, they were all found guilty. Grove and Penruddock were 
beheaded; some were hanged, others were pardoned; the remainder, without 


any regard to their station in life, were, in the usual way, shipped off for 
slaves to Barbadoes. 


Hitherto Cromwell had been lenient to the royalists in the hopes of gaining 
them; of this he now despaired, and he resolved to keep measures with them 
no longer. A great number of noblemen and gentlemen were arrested; the 
Episcopalian clergy were forbidden to act as schoolmasters or tutors, or to 
use the church service either in public or private ; priests were ordered to 
quit the kingdom under pain of death ; cavaliers and papists were not to 
come within less than twenty miles of the city. He finally “decimated” the 
royalists, that is, imposed an annual income-tax of ten per cent, on all 
possessing £100 a year and upwards in land, or £1,500 in personal property, 
who had ever borne arms for the king, or declared themselves to be of the 
royal party. He thus openly trampled on the Act of Oblivion, which, when it 
suited his purpose, he had pressed on so strenuously. The reason he 
assigned was, that as, by their obstinately keeping themselves separate from 
the rest of the nation, they were a continual cause of danger, it was but just 
that they should be made to defray the expenses incurred in guarding 
against it. ^ 


For the collection of this tax, and for carrying into effect his other arbitrary 
measures, he divided England into eleven districts, over each of which he 
set a major-general. These officers were furnished with most extensive 
authority ; they were empowered to raise troops, levy the taxes, disarm 
cavaliers and papists, inquire into the conduct of ministers and 
schoolmasters, arrest and imprison dangerous and suspicious persons. 
When to these we add the arbitrary system of general taxation continued or 
imposed, the high courts of justice, the interference with the functions of 
judges and advocates, we have a picture of despotism before which that of 
the Stuarts almost sinks into insignificance. 
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We now turn to the foreign affairs of the protector’s government. France 
and Spain, we have seen, were rivals for his favour. Of all the states of Eu- 
rope, Spain was, perhaps, the one with which there was least ground of 
quarrel : it had given no countenance whatever to the royal family; it had 
been the first to acknowledge the commonwealth. But on the other hand, 
Cromwell was a zealous Protestant, and Spain was Catholic, and the chief 
seat of the Inquisition ; and the gold and silver which it drew from America 
were, moreover, tempting to the protector’s cupidity. He did not see why 
Spain should monopolise the wealth of an inmiense country, the innocent 
people of which she had so barbarously massacred, and treat as pirates the 
crews of all ships which were found hi those latitudes. The Spanish court, 
meantime, aware that Cromwell was equipping a fleet, and fearing that it 
might be intended for the West Indies, sent the marquis of Leyda to London 
; but after staying there five months, he returned without having effected 
anything. 


Cromwell had, in fact, prepared two fleets; the one of thirty sail under 
Blake had sailed in the preceding month of October (1655) to the 
Mediterranean, to exact reparation for injuries done to the English trade by 
the states around that sea. Blake first cast anchor before the port of 
Leghorn, and he made the duke of Tuscany and the pope pay 60,000Z. for 
the injuries done to the English nation [in permitting Prince Rupert to sell in 
their ports three English merchantmen captured in 1650]. He then sailed to 
Algiers (March 10th, 1656), and required the dey to deliver up the English 
ships and men taken by his piratic subjects. Having received a conciliatory 
reply, he proceeded to Tunis, and made a similar demand; but the dey bade 
him destroy the castles of Goletta and Porto Forina, and his fleet, if he was 
able. Blake speedily silenced the fire of these castles, and then entered the 
harbour and burned nine ships of war that were lying there. He sailed 
thence to Tripoli, whose dey submitted at once to his demands. Having thus 
chastised these pirates, Blake returned to England. 


The other fleet, which consisted of thirty sail, commanded by Admiral 
Penn, and carrying four thousand land forces under General Venables, 
sailed about the end of December for the West Indies,“ with sealed orders. 
When they reached Barbadoes January 29th, they opened their instructions, 
and having enlisted and regimented a good number of those who had been 


sent thither as slaves, and thus raised their forces to nine thousand men, to 
which they added twelve hundred at St. Christopher’s, they sailed to Haiti; 
but instead of entering the port of Santo Domingo at once (April 14th), 
when the town would probably have submitted, they landed the troops at a 
distance of forty miles from it. Here a nmtiny broke out in consequence of 
Commissioner Winslow’s issuing a proclamation, stating, in Roman 
fashion, that all plunder should be public property. This being appeased by 
Venables, they advanced for three days under a burning sun, and living 
chiefly on unripe fruit, which caused diseases among the men. At length 
they joined a detachment which had landed within ten miles of the town. As 
they advanced they fell into an ambuscade; they drove off the enemy, but 
their success was of no avail, for the diseased condition of the troops made 
it necessary for them to fall back to the station of the detachment, where 
they remained for a week. When they 


[‘ Gardiner ” notes that tlie mundane spirit of conquest now revealed marks 
a turning point in the Puritan attitude, and in Croniwell’s soul. He also 
thinks that, whate%-er the provocation, the act of sending a fleet to attack 
Spanish colonies previous to any declaration of war was highly 
dishonourable. | 
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advanced again toward the town (on the 25th), the road, lying through a 
tliick wood, was commanded by a battery, and the sides were hned with 
Spanish marksmen. The advance guard in disorder fell back on a regiment 
of foot, and they on a troop of horse ; all was confusion till a body of 
seamen Cleared the wood. But night then came on, and they returned once 
more to their former station. Here a council of war having decided that 
success was now hopeless, it was resolved to re-embark the troops. They 
therefore left Haiti (May 3rd) ; but as the commanders feared to return 
without having effected something, they made a descent on the 10th on the 
island of Jamaica, the people of which offered no resistance; but they had 
placed the greater part of their property in security, so that the plunder 


gained was trifling. By Cromwell and the nation, the acquisition of Jamaica 
was thought a matter of no importance; yet there were people who saw 
further into things, and regarded it as really of more value to England than 
Haiti would have been. Perm and Venables were, on their return, both 
committed to the Tower by the indignant and mortified protector. They had 
shown themselves inefficient commanders, and by their want of harmony 
they had almost ensured failure. 


Cromwell at this time added to his reputation in the eyes of the world by his 
prompt and effectual interference in behalf of the Vaudois, or Protestant 
inhabitants of the valleys of Lucerne, Perusa, and San Martino in Piedmont, 
who were persecuted by their Catholic sovereign. There are of course 
conflicting statements on this subject; but it is a fair conclusion, where the 
Catholics were by far the stronger party, they were the aggressors. The 
Vaudois, it appears, were ordered to give up a part of the valley of Lucerne; 
they expressed their dissatisfaction, and the duke of Savoy forthwith 
quartered troops in their valleys. The soldiers acted with insolence and 
t3rranny; the people resisted but were overpowered, and a massacre of 
about three hundred of the inhabitants of Lucerne was perpetrated (April 
21st) with all the circumstances, we are assured, of the most revolting 
barbarity.. Wlien the intelligence reached England, Cromwell lost no time 
in sending off Under-Secretary Morland as his envoy to Turin ; he wrote 
letters to all the Protestant states of Europe, and he made the security of the 
Vaudois a sine quh non in the treaty which was pending with the court of 
France. The duke was therefore obliged to allow his Protestant subjects to 
exercise the religion of their fathers, and Cromwell sent them a sum of 
money from himself in addition to what had by his permission been 
collected for them in the churches. 


When the Spanish court was certified of the attempt on Haiti, it was thrown 
into great perplexity, being already engaged in a war with France. It could 
not, however, tamely pass over such an indignity; it was therefore resolved 
(September 1st) to lay an embargo on the English ships and property in 
Spain; and Cardenas also received orders to remonstrate, and if not 
satisfied, to withdraw. He accordingly left England (October 24th), and the 
day after his departure Cromwell put forth a declaration of the justice of the 
war on his part, and signed the treaty with France, by a secret article of 


which ton Frenchmen were to be excluded from the British dominions, and 
Charles II, the duke of York, Ormonde, Hyde, and fifteen others from those 
of France. 


Among the events of this year may be noticed the return of the Jews to 
England, where they had not been settled since the reign of Edward I. 
Manas-seh Ben Israel, a distinguished rabbi, came over to England to 
negotiate with 


[‘ On this atrocity Milton wrote his sonnet beginning : 


“Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints whose bones Lie scatter’d on the 
Alpine mountains cold.” 
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the protector on tliis subject [and to offer a large sum for permission to 
settle and trade in England] ; and though the bigotry of the committee 
appointed to consider his propositions did not allow Cromwell to go so far 
as he wished, he permitted them to come over, to build a synagogue, and to 
purchase ground for a cemetery. 


Political parties are willing to join with those whom they most hate to 
overthrow an object of common aversion. In accordance with this principle, 
we now meet the sectarian levellers again in alliance with the royalists, and 
even with the court of Spain. Edward Sexby, a man who had risen from the 
ranks 


to the post of colonel, had been an admirer and an agent of Cromwell’s in 
the army ; he had been a leading agitator; he was a zealot for liberty, and 
when his former idol apostatised as he thought, he became his inveterate 
foe. After the arrest of Wildman and others, Sexby, who had not been taken, 
went through the country distributing pamphlets. In the May of this year he 
went over to Brussels, where he informed the count Fuensaldaila of the real 
destination of the fleet under Penn and Venables, and offered the aid of the 
levellers against the protector, if furnished with money Fuensaldaila sent 
him to Madrid, where he was well received, and he obtained 40,000 
crowns, with which he returned to Antwerp, whence he sent various sums 
to his confederates in England; and though Cromwell had gotten 
information, and even seized a remittance of £800, Sexby crossed the 
channel, remained some time, and returned in safety. 


Charles had made an offer of alliance to the Spanish cabinet after the 
rupture with England. He engaged to recall to his standard the English and 
Irish regiments in the service of France; he boasted of his influence in the 
English navy, and, like Sexby, only asked for money. After a long period of 
the usual delay, the court of Spain resolved to accept both offers, and to 


effect a union between Charles and Sexby, The latter said that the wish of 
his friends was to have a free parliament, in which case there was no doubt 
that Charles would be restored, though with some limitations. The plan 
formed was, that Charles should raise four regiments out of his subjects in 
the service of France, that Spain should furnish a body of six thousand men, 
and that the levellers should secure for them a port and fortress not distant 
from London, where they might effect a landing./ 


Scythes used as Weapons in Civil Wars, Seventeenth Centuky 


THE SECOND PROTECTORATE PARLIAMENT (1656 A.D.) 


The equipment of the fleet had exhausted the treasury, and the protector 
dared not impose additional taxes on the country at a time when his right to 
levy the ordinary revenue was disputed in the courts of law. On the ground 
that the parhamentary grants were expired, Sir Peter Wentworth had refused 
to pay the assessment in the country, and Coney, a merchant, the duties on 
imports in London. The commissioners imposed fines, and distrained; the 
aggrieved brought actions against the collectors. 
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Cromwell tried to soothe the sturdy citizen Coney who reminded him that 
he himself had said in the Long Parliament, that the subject who yields to 
an illegal impost is more the enemy of his country than the tyrant who 
imposes it. The protector sent the merchant to prison; and then more 
arbitrarily imprisoned the counsel, who had, in pleading for his writ of 
habeas corpus, used arguments which went to deny altogether the legality of 
the authority of the existing government. There was a compromise in which 
Coney at length withdrew his opposition to the impost, and his legal 


defenders were released. Sir Peter Wentworth was brought before Cromwell 
and his council. He was required to withdraw an action which he had 
commenced against the tax-collector. “If you command it I must submit,” 
said Wentworth to the protector. He did command it, and the resistance was 
at an end./ 


But the want of money daily increased, and by the advice of the council he 
consented to call a parliament to meet on the 17th of September. The result 
of the elections revealed to him the alarming secret, that the antipathy to his 
government was more deeply rooted, and more widely spread, than he had 
previously imagined. In Scotland and Ireland, indeed, the electors 
obsequiously chose the members recommended by the council; but these 
were conquered countries, bending under the yoke of military despotism. In 
England, the whole nation was in a ferment; pamphlets were clandestinely 
circulated, calling on the electors to make a last struggle in defence of their 
liberties; and though Vane, Ludlow, and Rich were taken into custody; 
though other republican leaders were excluded by criminal prosecutions, 
though the cavaliers, the Catholics, and all who had neglected to aid the 
cause of the parhament, were disqualified from voting by the “instrument”; 
though a military force was employed in London to overawe the 
proceedings, and the whole influence of the government and of the army 
was openly exerted in the country, yet in several counties the court 
candidates were wholly, and in most, partially, rejected. But Cromwell was 
aware of the error which he had committed in the last parliament. He 
resolved that none of his avowed opponents should be allowed to take 
possession of their seats. The returns were laid before the council; the 
majors-general received orders to inquire into the political and religious 
characters of the elected ; the reports of these officers were carefully 
examined; and a list was made of nearly one hundred persons to be 
excluded under the pretext of immorality or delinquency. 


On the appointed day, the protector, after divine service, addressed the new 
“representatives” in the Painted Chamber. His real object was to procure 
money; and with this view he sought to excite their alarm, and to inflame 
their religious antipathies. 


From the Painted Chamber the members proceeded to the house. A military 
guard was stationed at the door, and a certificate from the council was 
required from each individual previously to his admission. The excluded 
members complained by letter of this breach of parliamentary privilege. A 
strong feeling of disapprobation was manifested in several parts of the 
house. Several members, to show their disapprobation, voluntarily seceded, 
and those, who had been excluded by force, published (September 22nd) in 
bold and indignant language an appeal to the justice of the people. 


Having weeded out his enemies, Cromwell had no reason to fear opposition 
to his pleasure. The house passed a resolution declatory of the justice and 
policy of the war against Spain, and two acts, by one of which were 
annulled all claims of Charles Stuart and his family to the crown, by the 
other were provided additional safeguards for the person of the chief 
governor. With 
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the same unanimity, a sui)i)ly of four hundred thousand pounds was voted, 
but wJien the means of raising the money came under consideration, a great 
diversity of opinion prevailed. Week after week, month after month, was 
tediously and fruitlessly consumed; though the time limited by the ” 
instrument” was past, still the money bill had made no progress; and, to add 
to the impatience of Cromwell, a new subject w^as accidentally introduced, 
which, as it strongly interested the passions, absorbed for some time the 
attention of the house. 


At the age of nineteen, George Fox, the son of a weaver of Drayton, heard, 
or persuaded himself that he heard, an inward voice, calhng on him to 
forsake his parents’ house, and to make himself a stranger in his own 
country. Docile to the celestial admonition, he began to lead a solitary life, 
wandering from place to place, and clothed from head to foot in garments 
of leather. He found himself inebriated with spiritual delights, and received 
an assurance that his name was written in the Lamb’s Book of Life. At the 


same time, he was forbidden by the Lord to employ the plural pronoun ” 
you ” in addressing a single person, ” to bid his neighbour good even or 
good morrow, or to uncover the head, or scrape with the leg to any mortal 
being. In 1647, he preached for the first time at Duckenfield, not far from 
Manchester; but the most fruitful scene of his labours was at Swarthmoor, 
near Ulverston. His disciples followed his example. Their refusal to 
uncover before the bench was usually punished with a fine, on the ground 
of contempt; their religious objection to take an oath, or to pay tithes, 
exposed them to protracted periods of imprisonment; and they were often 
and severely whipped as vagrants. Still, in defiance of punishment and 
calumny, the Quakers, or Friends, so they were called, persevered in their 
profession. 


Of the severities so wantonly exercised against these religionists it is 
difficult to speak with temper. Of this, James Naylor furnished a striking 
instance. He accepted the worship which was paid to him, not as offered to 
James Naylor, but to Christ dwelling in James Naylor. Under this 
impression, during part of his progress to Bristol, and at his entrance into 
that city, he rode on horseback with a man walking bareheaded before him, 
two females holding his bridle on each side, and others attending him, one 
of whom, Dorcas Erbury, maintained that he had raised her to life after she 
had been dead the space of two days. These occasionally threw scarfs and 
handkerchiefs before him, and sang, “Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God of 
Hosts; Hosanna in the highest; holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God of Israel.” 
The house voted that Naylor was guilty of blasphemy; the more zealous 
moved that he shoukl be put to death. The punishment to which he was 
doomed ought to have satisfied the most bigoted of his adversaries. He 
stood with his neck in the pillory for two hours (December 18th) and was 
whipped from Palace Yard to the Old Exchange, receiving three hundred 
and ten lashes in the way. Some days later he was again placed in the 
pillory; and the letter B for blasphemer was burned on his forehead, and his 
tongue was bored with a red-hot iron. From London the house ordered him 
to be conducted to Bristol (January 13, 1657), the place of his offence. He 
entered at Lamford’s Gate, riding on the bare back of a horse with his face 
to the tail; dismounted at Rockley Gate, and was successively whipped in 
five parts of the city. His admirers, howerer, were not ashamed of the 
martyr. On every occasion they attended him bareheaded; they kissed and 


sucked his wounds; and they chanted with him passages from the 
Scriptures. On his return to London, he was committed to solitary 
confinement, without pen, ink, or paper, or fire, or candle, and with no other 
sustenance than what 
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he might earn by his own industry. Here the delusion under which he 
laboured gradually wore away. By the Rump Parliament he was afterwards 
discharged. In 1660 he was found in a dying state in a field in 
Huntingdonshire, and shortly after/-ards expired. 
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CROMWELL WOULD BE KING 


While the parliament thus spent its time in the prosecution of an offence 
which concerned it not, Cromwell anxiously revolved in his own mind a 
secret project of the first importance to himself and the country. To his 
ambition, it was not sufficient that he actually possessed the supreme 
authority, and exercised it with more despotic sway than any of his 
legitimate predecessors; he still sought to mount a step higher, to encircle 
his brows with a diadem, and to be addressed with the title of majesty. It 
could not be, that vanity alone induced him to hazard the attachment of his 
friends for the sake of mere parade and empty sound. He had rendered the 
more modest title of protector as great and as formidable as that of king, 
and, though uncrowned, had treated on a footing of equality with the 
proudest of the crowned heads in Europe. It is more probable that he was 
led by considerations of interest. He knew that the nation was weary of 
change; he saw with what partiality men continued to cling to the old 
institutions; and he, perhaps, trusted that the establishment of an hereditary 
monarchy, with a house of peers, though under a new dynasty, and with 
various modifications, might secure the possession of the crown, not only to 
himself, but also to his posterity. However that may be, he now made the 
acquisition of the kingly dignity the object of his policy. 


The first opportunity of preparing the public mind for this important 
alteration was furnished by the recent proceedings against Naylor, which 
had provoked considerable discontent on account of the judicial authority 
exercised by the house — an authority which appeared subversive of the 
national liberties. Cromwell, as we have seen by what he said to 
\niitelocke, had had this idea in his mind for some time. He now consulted 
on the subject with Thurloe, Pierrepoint, and St. John; and to gain the good- 
will of the people, he resolved to commence with allowing the arbitrary rule 
of the major-generals to be terminated. A bill being brought in (January 7th, 
1657), of which the object was to confirm their past acts, and invest them 
with legal authority for the future, it was opposed by Claypole, the 
protector’s son-in-law, and’ by Lord Broghill his confidant. The debate was 
continued for ten successive days; the tyranny of the “bashaws,” as they 
were called, was detailed and dwelt on; but, headed by Lambert, they 


defended themselves with spirit. One of their arguments amounting to this, 
that the whole body of the cavaliers should be punished for the offence of 
some, Henry Cromwell, the protector’s nephew, replied, that on this 
principle, all the major-generals ought to be punished, because some of 
them had done ill, of which he could produce proofs. He was called on to 
name, and he professed himself ready to do so; but the debate was 
adjourned. It was hinted to him that his uncle would not be pleased with his 
conduct; but he went that very night and told the protector what he had 
done, and added, that he “had his black book and papers ready to make 
good what he had said.” Cromwell replied in a jesting manner; and taking 
off a rich scarlet cloak and his gloves, gave them to Henry, who strutted into 
the house with them next day. The bill was finally lost (on the 29th) by a 
large majority, and 
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the major-generals remained exposed to actions at law for their previous 
conduct. 


While this bill was pending, a plot to murder the protector w-as discovered. 
The agent was Miles Syndercomb, who had been a quartermaster in Monk’s 
army, but had been dismissed for his share in Overton’s plot. Sexby, when 
last in England, had arranged the plan with him, and there can be no doubt 
that Charles and his court knew and approved of it. The death of Cromwell 
was to be the signal for the rising of the levellers and royalists, and the 
invasion from Flanders. Syndercomb and another named Cecil bribed 
Tooke, a life-guardsman, to give them information of the places where 
Cromwell was to pass, intending to shoot him from a window; but 
something always occurred to frustrate them, and at Wildman’s suggestion 
they altered their plan. One evening at six o’clock (January 9th, 1657), they 
entered the chapel at Wliitehall, and having set a basket of combustibles in 
one of the pews, lighted a slow match, calculated for six hours; but as they 
were coming out they were all seized, for Tooke had betrayed them. Cecil 
told all he knew, which only amounted to this, that some persons in the 


palace were to kill Cromwell in the confusion. Syndercomb was tried and 
condemned for high treason (February 9th); he would give no information, 
and he was found dead in his bed a few hours before the time appointed for 
his execution (13th). The royalists and levellers maintained that he had been 
strangled by Cromwell’s orders; the verdict of the jury was suicide by 
snuffing up a poisonous powder. 


The pulse of the house on the subject of kingship having been felt after the 
discovery of this plot, about a month later (February 23rd), Alderman Pack 
rose and presented a paper, called “A Humble Address and Remonstrance,” 
protesting against the present uncertain form of government, and calling on 
the protector to assume a higher title. The officers instantly rose in a great 
heat, and Pack was borne down to the bar; but order being restored, and 
Lord Broghill, with Glyn, Whitelocke, and the lawyers and dependents of 
the court supporting Pack, the paper was read, and it was resolved to take it 
into consideration. It was debated, article by article, and at length adopted 
under the title of “The Humble Petition and Advice.” 


The only opposition which Cromwell had to fear was that of the army, in 
which interest swayed some, fanaticism others, to oppose it. Lambert, in 
particular, was against it; for being the second person in the country and a 
vain ambitious man, he looked forward to being the next protector. His 
proposal to the officers was, to bring up five regiments of cavalry and 
compel the house to confirm the ” instrument ” and the establishment of 
major-generals. They hesitated however to adopt this bold measure, and he 
then withdrew from their councils. The inferior officers also held meetings, 
and they sent (on the 28th) one hundred of their number to inform the 
protector of their sentiments. He reminded them that at one time they had 
offered him the title of king; he said he had always been the drudge of the 
officers; that the parliament had been called contrary to his judgment, that it 
required to be controlled, wAhich could only be done by enlarging the 
authority of the protector. Several were convinced by his reasons, but they 
had no effect on the majority. They, however, agreed that if the question of 
the title were kept to be last considered, they would make no opposition to 
those of his being empowered to name his successor, and of the 
parliament’s consisting of two houses as he proposed. 


On the 25th of March the title of king was voted, and six days after a 
committee waited on the protector with The Humble Petition and Advice. 
He spoke of the “consternation of his mind” at the offer, and requested time 
“to ask 
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counsel of God and his own heart”; at the same time approving of 
everything but the new title to be given to himself. At his desire, a 
committee was appointed to hear and resolve his scruples. After various 
conferences, he owned (Apr. 20th) that his doubts were removed, and at 
length he appointed a day (May 6th) to meet the parliament, when it was 
fully expected that he would accept the royal title. 


Cromwell had vainly sought to gain his brother and son-in-law, Desborough 
and Fleetwood, over to his design. They now told him that they must resign 
their commissions; and Desborough having informed Pride of what 
Cromwell was about to do, the latter cried out, ” He shall not.” When asked 
how he could prevent it, he said by a petition signed by the officers: they 
approved of his plan, and went straight to Doctor Owen, and prevailed on 
him to draw up one without delay. 


The 8th was the day finally fixed for the protector to meet the parliament. 
On the morning of that day, Colonel Mason and six-and-twenty other 
officers came and presented the petition, in which they asserted that the de- 
sign of those who urged the general to take the title of king was to destroj’ 
him and bring the nation under the old servitude, and prayed the parliament 
to continue steady to the old cause, for which they themselves were willing 
to lay down their lives./ 


Sova’ 


CROMWELL REFUSES THE TITLE AND INAUGURATED 
PROTECTOR 


IS 


Cavalier of the Seventeenth Centuky 


This bold step subdued the reluctance of the protector. He abandoned the 
lofty hopes to which he had so long, so pertinaciously clung, despatched 
Fleetwood to the house to prevent a debate, and shortly afterwards 
summoned the members to meet him at Whitehall. Addressing them with 
more than his usual embarrassment, he said, that neither his own reflections 
nor the reasoning of the committee had convinced him that he ought to 
accept the title of king. If he were to accept it, it would be doubtingly; if he 
did it doubtingly, it would not be of faith; and if it were not of faith, it 
would be a sin. ” Wherefore,” he concluded, ” I cannot undertake this 
government with that title of king, and this is mine answer to this great and 
weighty business.” 


Thus ended the mighty farce which for more than two months held in 
suspense the hopes and fears of three nations. But the friends of Cromwell 
resumed the subject in parliament. It was observed that he had not refused 
to administer the government under any other title; the name of king was 
expunged for that of protector; and with this and a few more amendments, 
the Humble Petition and Advice received the sanction of the chief 
magistrate. The inauguration followed. On the platform, raised at the upper 
end of Westminster Hall, and in front of a magnificent chair of state, stood 
the protector; while the speaker, with his assistants, invested him with a 
purple mantle lined with ermine, presented him with a bible superbly gilt 
and em-bossed, girt a sword by his side, and placed a sceptre of massive 
gold in his hand. At a signal given, the trumpet sounded; the heralds 
proclaimed the 
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style of the new sovereign; and the spectators shouted, “Long Uve his 
highness; God save the lord-protector.” He rose immediately, bowed to the 
ambassadors, and walked in state through the hall to his carriage. Most of 
the officers took the oath of fidelity to the protector. Lambert refused, and 
resigned his commissions, which brought him about six thousand pounds 
per annimi. Cromwell, however, assignetl to him a yearly pension of two 
thousand pountls. 


That which distinguished the present from the late form of government was 
the return which it made towards the more ancient institutions of the 
country. That return, indeed, had wrung from Cromwell certain concessions 
repugnant to his feelings and ambition, but to which he probabl}” was 
reconciled by the consideration that in the course of a few years they might 
be modified or repealed. The supreme authority was vested in the protector; 
but, instead of rendering it hereditary in his family, the most which he could 
obtain was the power of nominating his immediate successor. The two 
houses of parliament were restored; but, as if it were meant to allude to his 
past conduct, he was bound to leave to the house of commons the right of 
examining the qualifications and determining the claims of the several 
representatives. 


To him was given the power of nominating the members of the “other 
house” (he dared not yet term it the house of lords) ; but, in the first 
instance, the persons so nominated were to be approved by the house of 
representatives, and afterwards by the other house itself. In the appointment 
of councillors, the great officers of state, and the commanders of the forces, 
many of the restrictions sought to be introduced by the Long Parliament 
were enforced. In point of religion, it was enacted that a confession of faith 
should be agreed upon between the protector and the two houses; but that 
dissenters from it should enjoy liberty of conscience, and the free exercise 
of their worship, unless they should reject the mystery of the Trinity, or the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, or profess prelatic, or popish, or blasphemous 
doctrines. The yearly revenue was fixed at one million three hundred 
thousand pounds, of which no part was to be raised by a land-tax; and of 
this sum one million was devoted to the support of the army and navy, and 
three hundred thousand pounds to the expenses of the civil list; but, on the 
remonstrance of the protector, that with so small a revenue it would be 


impossible to continue the war, an additional grant of six hundred thousand 
pounds was voted for the three following years. After the inauguration, the 
commons adjourned during six months, that time might be allowed for the 
formation of the “other house.” ^ 


The failure of the Syndercomb conspiracy would not have prevented the 
intended invasion by the royal army from Flanders, had not Charles been 
disappointed in his expectations from another quarter. No reasoning, no 
entreaty, could quicken the characteristic slowness of the Spanish ministers. 
But Sexby’s impatience refused to submit to these delays; his fierce and 
implacable spirit could not be satisfied without the life of the protector. A 
tract had been recently printed in Holland, entitled Killing No Murder, 
which, from the powerful manner in which it was written, made a deeper 
impression on the public mind than any other literary production of the age. 
After an address to Cromwell, and another to the army, both conceived in a 
strain of the most poignant and sarcastic irony, it proceeds to discuss the 
three 


‘In a catalogue printed at the time, the names were given of one hundred 
and eighty-two members of this parliament, who, it was pretended, ” were 
sons, kinsmen, servants, and otherwise engaged unto, and had places of 
profit, offices, salaries, and advantages, under the protector,” sharing 
annually among them out of the public money the incredible sum of one 
million sixteen thousand three hundred and seventeen pounds, sixteen 
shillings, and eightpence. 
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questions: Whether the lord-protector be a tyrant? Whether it be lawful to 
do justice on him by killing him? and, Whether this, if it be lawful, will 
prove of benefit to the commonwealth? Having determined each question in 
the affirmative, it concludes with an eulogium on the bold and patriotic 
spirit of Syndercomb, the rival of Brutus and Cato, and a warning that the 
protector’s own muster-roll contains the names of those who aspire to the 
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honour of delivering their country ; that his highness is not secure at his 
table or in his bed ; that death is at his heels wherever he moves, and that 
though his head reaches the clouds, he shall perish like his own dung, and 
they that have seen him shall exclaim, Where is he? 


Of this tract thousands of copies were sent by Sexby into England; and, 
though many were seized by the officers, yet many found their way into 
circulation. Having obtained a sum of one thousand four hundred crowns, 
he followed the books to organise new plots against the life of the protector. 
But by this time he was too well known. All his steps in Holland were 
watched; his departure for England was announced; emissaries were 
despatched in every direction ; and within a few weeks he was apprehended 
and incarcerated in the Tower. There he discovered, probably feigned, 
symptoms of insanity. He was never brought to trial, but died, probably by 
violence, in the sixth month of his imprisonment.‘ 


VICTORY AND DEATH OF BLAKE (1657 A.D.) 


During the winter Blake continued to blockade Cadiz: in the spring he 
learned that the Plate fleet from Peru had sought an asylum in the harbour 
of Santa Cruz, in the island of TenerifTe. There the merchantmen, ten in 
num-ber, were moored close to the shore, in the form of a crescent; while 
the six galleons in their front formed a parallel line at anchor in deeper 
water. The entrance of the bay w^as commanded by the guns of the castle ; 
seven batteries erected at intervals along the beach protected the rest of the 
harbour; and these were connected with each other by covered ways lined 
with musketry. Blake examined the defences, and, according to custom, 
proclaimed a solemn fast. At eight on the morning of April 20th, 1657, 
Stayner took the lead in a frigate; the admiral followed in the larger ships; 
and the whole fleet availing itself of a favourable wind, entered the harbour 
under a tremendous shower of balls and shells. The Spaniards, though few 
in number of ships, were superior in that of men; their hopes were 
supported by the aid which they received from the land ; and during four 
hours they fought with the most determinetl bravery. Driven from the 
galleons, the crews retreated to the second line of merchantmen, and 
renewed the contest till they were finally compelled to save themselves on 
the shore. 


At two in the afternoon every Spanish ship was in possession of the 
English, and in flames. Still there remained the difficulty of working the 
fleet out of the harbour in the teeth of the gale. About sunset they were out 
of reach of the guns from the forts; the wind, by miracle, as Blake 
persuaded himself, veered to the south-west, and the conquerors proceeded 
triumphantly out to sea. This gallant action, though it failed of securing the 
treasure which the protector chiefly sought, raised the reputation of Blake in 
every part of Europe. Unfortunately the hero himself lived not to receive the 
congratulations of his country. He had been during a great part of three 
years at sea; 


‘ Clarendon ^ assures us that Sexby was an illiterate person, wliicli is a 
sufficient i)roof tliat he was not the real author of the tract, though he 
acknowledged it for his own in the Tower, probably to deceive the 
protector. By most historians it has been attributed to Captain Titus. 
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the scurvy and dropsy wasted his constitution; and he expired August 7th, 
1657, in his fifty-ninth year, as his ship, the St. George, entered the harbour 
of Plymouth. 


Blake had served with distinction in the army during the civil war; and the 
knowledge of his talents and integrity induced the parliamentary leaders to 
entrust him with the command of the fleet. For maritime tactics he relied on 
the experience of others; his plans and his daring were exclusively his own. 
He may claim the peculiar praise of having dispelled an illusion which had 
hitherto cramped the operations of the British navy — a persuasion that it 
was little short of madness to expose a ship at sea to the fire from a battery 
on shore. Though Cromwell prized his services, he doubted his attachment. 
But he publicly acknowledged his merit, honouring his bones with a funeral 
at the national expense, and ortlering them to be interred at Westminster, in 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel.’ In the next reign the coffin was taken from the 
vault, and deposited in the churchyard. 


The reader is aware of Cromwell’s anxiety to form a more intimate alliance 
with Louis XIV. For this purpose Lockhart, one of the Scottish judges, who 
had married his niece, and received knighthood at his hand, proceeded to 
France. After some discussion, a treaty, to last twelve months, was 
concluded. To avoid disputes, the treaty was written in the Latin language, 
and the precedency was given to Louis in one copy, to Cromwell in the 
other. Sir John Reynolds landed at Calais with an auxiliary force of six 
thousand men, one half in the pay of the king, the other half in that of the 
protector. But as an associate in the war, Cromwell demanded a share in the 
spoil, and that share was nothing less than the possession of Mardyke and 
Dunkirk, as soon as they could be reduced by the allies. To this proposal the 
strongest opposition had been made in the French cabinet. Louis was 
reminded of the injuries which the English, the natural enemies of France, 
had inflicted on the country in the reigns of his predecessors. Dunkirk 
would prove a second Calais; it would open to a foreign foe the way into 
the heart of his dominions. But he yielded to the superior wisdom or 
ascendancy of Mazarin, who replied that, if France refused the offer, it 
would be accepted with a similar sacrifice by Spain.“ 


The combined force was placed under the command of the celebrated 
Turenne, who was opposed by the Spaniards under Don John of Austria, 
with the British exiles, commanded by the duke of York, and the French 
exiles, by the prince of Conde. The English auxiliaries, composed of 
veteran regiments, supported the reputation of their country by their martial 
appearance and exemplary discipline; but they had few opportunities of 
displaying their valour; and the summer was spent in a tedious succession 
of marches and countermarches, accompanied with no brilliant action nor 
important result. Cromwell viewed the operations of the army with distrust 
and impatience. At last he would brook no longer delay; the army marched 
into the neighbourhood of the town, and the fort of Mardyke capitulated 
(September 23) after a siege of three days. Mardyke received a garrison, 
partly of English and partly of French, under the command of Sir John 
Reynolds; but that officer in a short time incurred the suspicion of the 
protector. 


[‘ Keightley.’ says, “Our naval history properly begins with Blake and the 
first Dutch war.” ] 


[‘ Gardiner ” sees in this alliance of the French king and the protector that 
the seeds, which were ultimately to come to evil fruitage in the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, ever being unwittingly sown by the self-constituted 
protector of the Protestant world. ] 
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CROMWELL CALLS AND DISSOLVES HIS FOURTH PARLIAMENT 


At home the pubUc attention was absorbed by a new and most interesting 
spectacle. The parhament met on the day to which it had been adjourned 
(Jan. 20, 1658) but it was now divided according to the ancient form into 
two houses. Sixty-two individuals had been summoned to the upper house, 
and the writs, as they were copies of those formerly issued by the sovereign, 
were held to confer in like manner the privileges of an hereditary peerage, 
subject to certain exceptions specified in the Humble Petition and Advice. 
The commons, at the call of the usher of the black rod, proceeded to the 
house of lords, where they found his highness seated under a canopy of 
state. His speech began with the ancient address: “My lords and gentlemen 
of the house of commons.” It was short, but its brevity was compensated by 
its piety, and after an exposition of the eighty-fifth psalm, he referred his 
two houses for other particulars to Fiennes, the lord-keeper. After the 
departure of the commons, the lords spent their time in inquiries into the 
privileges of their house. Cromwell had summoned his two sons, Richard 
and Henry, seven peers of royal creation, several members of his council, 
some gentlemen of fortune and family, with a due proportion of lawyers and 
officers, and a scanty sprinkling of persons known to be disaffected to his 
government. Of the ancient peers two only attended, the lords Eure and 
Fauconberg, of whom the latter had recently married Mary, the protector’s 
daughter ; and of the other members, nine were absent through business or 
disinclination. As their journals have not been preserved, we have little 
knowledge of their proceedings. 


In the lower house, the interest of the government had declined by the 
impolitic removal of the leading members to the house of lords, and by the 
introduction of those who, having formerly been excluded by order of 
Cromwell, now took their seats in virtue of the article which reserved to the 
house the right of inquiry into the qualifications of its members. The 
opposition was led by two men of considerable influence and undaunted 
resolution, Haslerig and Scott. Both had been excluded at the first mooting 
of this parliament, and both remembered the affront. To remove Hasbrig 
from a place where his experience and eloquence rendered him a 
formidp.ble adversary, Cromwell had called him to the upper house ; but he 
refused to obey the writ, and took his seat among the commons. That r. 
noA/ ‘\ouse was to be crJled according to the articles of the Humble 
Petition and Advice, no one donicd; but who, it was asked, made its 
members lords? Wlio gave them the pri'ilogo: )f the ancient peerage? Who 
empowered them to negative the acts of that house to which they owed their 
existence? Was it to be borne that the nominees of the protector should 
control the representatives of the people, the depositaries of the supreme 
power of the nation? 


Cromwell sought to soothe these angry spirits. He read to them lectures on 
the benefit, tlie necessity, of unanimity. England was the only stay, the last 
hope of religion. But his advice, and entreaties, and menaces were useless. 


Never, perhaps, during his extraordinary career, was Cromwell involved in 
difficulties equal to those which surrounded him at this moment. He could 
raise no money without the consent of parliament, and the pay of the army 
in England was five, and of that in Ireland seven months in arrear; the 
exiled king threatened a descent from the coast of Flanders, and the 
royalists throughout the kingdom were preparing to join his standard ; the 
leaders of opposition in parliament had combined with several officers in 
the army to re-establish the commonwealth, “without a single person or 
house of “lord”; 
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and a preparatory petition for the purpose of collecting signatures was 
circulated through the city. 


The morning of February 4th Cromwell unexpectedly threw himself into a 
carriage with two horses standing at the gates of Whitehall; and, beckoning 
to six of his guards to follow, ordered the coachman to drive to the 
parliament house. Sending for the commons, he addressed them in an angry 
and expostulating tone. “They,” he said, “had placed him in the high 
situation in which he stood; he sought it not; there was neither man nor 
woman treading on English ground who could say he did. God knew that he 
would rather have lived under a wood side, and have tended a flock of 
sheep, than have undertaken the government. But, having undertaken it at 
their request, he had a right to look to them for aid and support. Yet some 
among them, God was his witness, in violation of their oaths, were 
attempting to establish a commonwealth interest in the army; some had 
received commissions to enlist men for Charles Stuart ; and both had their 
emissaries at that moment seeking to raise a tumult, or rather a rebellion, in 
the city. But he was bound before God to prevent such disasters; and, 
therefore,” he concluded, “I think it high time that an end be put to your 
sitting; and I do dissolve this parliament; and let God judge between me and 
you.” “Amen, amen,” responded several voices from the ranks of the 
opposition. 


This was the fourth parliament that Cromwell had broken. The republicans 
indulged their resentment in murmurs, and complaints, and menaces; but 
the protector, secure of the fidelity of the army, despised the feeble efforts 
of their vengeance, and encouraged by his vigour the timidity of his 
counsellors. Strong patrols of infantry and cavalry paraded the streets, 
dispersing every assemblage of people in the open air, in private houses, 
and even in conventicles and churches, for the purpose, or under the pretext, 
of devotion. The colonel-major and several captains of his own regiment 
were cashiered. 


“T,” says Hacker, “that had served him fourteen years, and had commanded 
a regiment seven years, without any trial or appeal, with the breath of his 
nostrils I was outed, and lost not only my place but a dear friend to boot. 


Five captains under my command were outed with me, because they could 
not say that was a house of lords. “« 


At the same time several arrests took place ; for the conspiracies of which 
he spoke were no fictions. Ormonde was actually in London at this very 
tune negotiating with the various political parties, and transports were 
collected at Ostend to carry over an invading force. But Cromwell had a 
source of intelligence which the royalists little suspected. There was a select 
band of six, named the Sealed Knot, who enjoyed the principal confidence 
of Charles and his court, and were the directors of the royalists in England. 
Sir Richard Willis had most influence in the Sealed Knot, and he was in the 
pay of Cromwell! For Willis having been arrested one time, Cromwell, it is 
said, undertook to prove to him that it was for the interest of the royalists 
themselves that their plots should be prevented; Willis was, or affected to 
be, convinced, and it was arranged that he sliould give information, but 
never be brought forward as a witness or required to name any person. For 
this service he had an annual stipend of 200/. 


The protector, therefore, knew of Ormonde’s being in London, and when it 
was thought that he had been there long enough, a hint was given him, and 
he hastened to Shoreham and embarked for France. Shortly after, some of 
the members of the Knot and other royalists were arrested, and Sir Henry 
Slingsby Doctor Hewit, John Mordaunt brother to Lord Peterborough, Sir 
Humphrey Bennet, and Captain Woodcock were brought to trial before a 
high court of 
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justice. Slingsby was a gentlemoii of advanced age; he had been a prisoner 
at Hull ever since the rising in 1655, in which he had been engaged ;/ the 
charge against him was his having given the officers of the garrison 
comrnissions from King Charles. Hewit was an Episcopalian clergyman and 
an active agent for the exiled king. Mordaunt also had distributed 
commissions. Hewit refused to plead, but that availed him not, and he and 


Slingsby were found guilty. Mordaunt was acquitted, the principal witness 
against him having been bribed to abscond. Slingsby was married to the 
aunt of Lord Fauconberg, and the lady Clay pole strongly interested herself 
for Hewit; but the protector would hearken to neither daughter nor son-in- 
law in their favour: they were both beheaded (June 8). Bennet and 
Woodcock Vv‘ere acquitted. While Cromwell thus suppressed conspiracy 
at home, his arms prospered on the Continent.? 


THE BATTLE OF THE DUNES: CAPTURE OF DUNKIRK (1658 A.D.) 


During the winter, the gains and losses of the hostile armies in Flanders had 
been nearly balanced. If, on the ono hand, the duke of York was repulsed 
with loss in his attempt to storm by night the works at Mardyke ; on the 
other, the Marshal d’ Aumont was made prisoner with fifteen hundred men 
by the Spanish governor of Ostend, who, under the pretence of delivering 
up the place, had decoyed him within the fortifications. In February, the 
offensive treaty between France and England was renewed for another year; 
three thousand men, drafted from different regiments, were sent by the 
protector to supply the deficiency in the number of his forces, and the 
combined army opened the campaign with the siege of Dunkirko Don John, 
with the consent of his mentor, the marquis Caracena, resolved to hazard a 
battle; and, collecting a force of six thousand infantry and four thousand 
cavalry, encamped between the village of Zudcote and the lines of the 
besiegers. But Turenne, aware of the defective organisation of the Spanish 
armies, resolved to prevent the threatened attack; and the moming of June 
4, before the Spanish cannon and ammunition had reached the camp, the 
allied force was seen advancing in battle array. Don John hastily placed his 
men along a ridge of sand-hills which extended from the seacoast to the 
canal, giving the command of the right wing to the duke of York, of the left 
to the prince of Conde, and reserving the centre to himself. 


The battle was begun by the English, who found themselves opposed to 
their countryman, the duke of York. They were led by Major-General Mor- 
gan; for Lockhart, who acted both as ambassador and commander-in-chief, 
was confined by indisposition to his carriage. Their ardour to distinguish 
themselves in the presence of the two rival nations carried them 


considerably in advance of their allies; but, having halted to gain breath at 
the foot of the opposite sand-hill, they mounted with impetuosity, received 
the fire of the enemy, and, at the point of the pike, drove them from their 
position. The duke immediately charged at the head of the Spanish cavalry; 
but one-half of his men were mowed down by a well-directed fire of 
musketry; and James himself owed the preservation of his life to the temper 
of his armour. The advantage, however, was dearly purchased: in Lockhart’s 
regiment scarcely an officer remained to take the command. 


By this time the action had commenced on the left, where the prince of 

Conde, after some sharp fighting, was compelled to retreat by the bank of 
the canal. The centre was never engaged; for the regiment, on its extreme 
left, seeing itself flanked by the French in pursuit of Cond6, precipitately 
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abandoned its position, and the example was successively imitated by the 
whole line. But, in the meanwhile, the duke of York had rallied his broken 
infantry, and while they faced the English, he charged the latter in flank at 
the head of his company of horse-guards. Though thrown into disorder, they 
continued to fight, employing the butt-ends of their muskets against the 
swords of their adversaries, and in a few minutes several squadrons of 
French cavalry arrived to their aid. James was surrounded; and, in despair 
of saving himself by flight, he boklly assumed the character of a French 
officer; rode at the head of twenty troopers toward the right of their army; 
and, carefully threading the diffen^nt corps, arrived without exciting 
suspicion at the bank of the canal, by which he speedily effected his escape 
to Furnes. The victory on the part of the allies was complete. The Spanish 
cavalry made no effort to protect the retreat of their infantry; every regiment 
of which was successively surrounded by the pursuers, and compelled to 
surrender. By Turenne and his oflftcers the chief merit of this brilliant 
success was cheerfully allotted to the courage and steacHness of the English 
regiments; at A\Tiitchall it was attributed to the prayers of the lord- 


protector, who, on that very day, observed with his council a solemn fast to 
implore the blessing of heaven on the operations of the allied army. 


Unable to oppose their enemies in the field, the Spanish generals proposed 
to retard their progress by the most obstinate defence of the different 
fortresses. The prince de Ligne undertook that of Ypres; the care of 
Newport, Bruges, and Ostend was committed to the duke of York; and Don 
John returned to Brussels to hasten new levies from the different provinces. 
With-in a fortnight Dunkirk capitulated (June 17th), and the king of France, 
having taken possession, delivered the keys with his own hand to the 
English ambassador. Gravelines was soon aftenvards reduced (Aug. 20th); 
the prince de Ligne suffered himself to be surprised by the superior activity 
of Turenne; Ypres opened its gates, and all the towns on the banks of the 
Lys successively submitted to the conquerors. Seldom, perhaps, had there 
occurred a campaign more disastrous to the Spanish arms. 


Cromwell’s many distresses and death (September 3rd, 1658) 


In the eyes of the superficial observer, Cromwell might now appear to have 
reached the zenith of power and greatness. At home he had discovered, 
defeated, and punished all the conspiracies against him; abroad, his army 
had gained laurels in the field; his fleets swept the seas; his friendship was 
sought by every power; and his mediation was employed in settling the 
differences between both Portugal and Holland, and the king of Sweden and 
the elector of Brandenburg. But, above all, he was now in possession of 
Dunkirk, the great object of his foreign policy for the last two years. The 
real fact, however, was that his authority in England never rested on a more 
precarious footing than at the present moment ; while, on the other hand, 
the cares and anxieties of government, joined to his apprehensions of 
personal violence, and the pressure of domestic affliction, were rapidly 
undermining his constitution, and hurrying him from the gay and glittering 
visions of ambition to the darkness and silence of the tomb. 


Cromwell was now reduced to that situation which, to the late unfortunate 
monarch, had proved the source of so many calamities. His expenditure far 
outran his income. Though the last parliament had made provision, ample 
provision, as it was then thought, for the splendour of his establishment, and 
for all the charges of the war, he had already contracted enormous 
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debts; his exchequer was frequently drained to the last shilHng; and his 
ministers were compelled to go a-begging — such is the expression of the 
secretary of state — for the temporary loan of a few thousand pounds, with 
the cheerless anticipation of a refusal. He looked on the army, the greater 
part of which he had quartered in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, as 
his chief — his only support against his enemies; and while the soldiers 
were comfortably clothed and fed, he might with confidence rely on their 
attachment; but now that their pay was in arrear, he had reason to apprehend 
that discontent might induce them to listen to the suggestions of those 
officers who sought to subvert his power. On former occasions, indeed, he 
had reheved himself from similar embarrassments by the imposition of 
taxes by his own authority; but this practice was so strongly reprobated in 
the Humble Petition and Advice, and he had abjured it with so much 
solemnity, that he dared not repeat the experiment. He attempted to raise a 
loan among the merchants and capitalists in the city; but his credit and 
popularity were gone; he had, by plunging into war with Spain, cut off one 
of the most plentiful sources of profit, the Spanish trade; and the number of 
prizes made by the enemy, amounting to more than a thousand, had ruined 
many opulent houses. 


There remained a third expedient — an appH cation to parliament. But 
Cromwell, like the first Charles, had learned to dread the very name of a 
parliament.’ Three of these assemblies he had moulded according to his 
own plan, and yet not one of them could he render obsequious to his will. 
Urged, however, by the ceaseless importunities of Thurloe, he appointed 
nine councillors (June 18) to inquire into the means of defeating the 
intrigues of the republicans in a future parhament ; the manner of raising a 
permanent revenue from the estates of the royaUsts; and the best method of 
determining the succession to the protectorate. But among the nine were 
two who, aware of his increasing infirmities, began to cherish projects of 
their own aggrandisement, and who, therefore, made it their care to perplex 
and to prolong the deliberations. The committee sat three weeks. On the 


first two questions they came to no conclusion; with respect to the third, 
they voted, on a division, that the choice between an elective and an 
hereditary succession was a matter of indifference. Suspicious of their 
motives, Cromwell chssolved the committee (July 8th). But he substituted 
no council in its place; things were allowed to take their course; the 
embarrassment of the treasury increased; and the irresolution of the 
protector, joined to the dangers which threatened the government, shook the 
confidence of Thurloe himself. It was only when he looked up to heaven 
that he discovered a gleam of hope, in the persuasion that the God who had 
befriended Cromwell through life, would not desert him at the close of his 
career. 


To the cares of government must be added his constant dread of 
assassination. It is certainly extraordinary that, while so many conspiracies 
are said to have been formed, no attempt was actually made against his 
person; but the fact that such designs had existed, and the knowledge that 
his death was of the first importance to his enemies, convinced him that he 
could never be secure from danger. He multiplied his precautions. We are 
told that he wore defensive armour under his clothes; carried loaded pistols 
in his pockets; sought to remain in privacy; and, when he found it necessary 
to give audience, sternly watched the eyes and gestures of those who 
addressed him. He was careful that his own motions should not be known 
beforehand. 


[‘” It is a singular part of Cromwell’s policy that he would neither reign 
with parliaments nor without them.” ] 
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His carriage was lilled with attendants; a numerous escort accompanied 
him; and he proceeded at full speed, frequently diverging from the road to 
the right or left, and generally returning by a different route. In his palace he 
often inspected the nightly watch, changed his bedchamber, and was careful 
that, besides the principal door, there should be some other egress, for the 


facility of escape. He had often faced death without flinching in the field; 
but his spirit broke under the continual fear of unknown and invisible foes. 
He passed the nights in a state of feverish anxiety; sleep fled from his 
pillow; and for more than a year before his death we always find the 
absence of rest assigned as either the cause which produced, or a 
circumstance which aggravated, his numerous ailments. 


The selfishness of ambition does not exclude the more kindly feelings of 
domestic affection. Cromwell was sincerely attached to his children; but, 
among them, he gave the preference to his daughter Elizabeth Clay pole. 
The meek disposition of the young woman possessed singular charms for 
the overbearing spirit of her father; and her timid piety readily received 
lessons on mystical theology from the superior experience of the lord- 
general. The following passage from one of Cromwell’s letters to his 
daughter Ireton, will perhaps surprise the reader: “Your sister Claypole is (I 
trust in mercye) exercised with some perplexed thoughts, shee sees her 
owne vanitye and carnal minde, be’\‘ailinge itt, shee seeks after (as I hope 
alsoe) that w^li will satisfie, and thus to bee a seeker, is to be of the best 
sect next a finder, and such an one shall every faythfull humble seeker bee 
at the end. Happie seeker, happie finder. Who ever tasted that the Lord is 
gracious, without some sense of self -vanitye and badness? Who ever tasted 
that graciousness of his, and could goe lesse in desier, and lesse than 
pressinge after full enjoyment? Deere hart presse on: lett not husband, lett 
not anytliinge coole thy affections after Christ.” But she was now dying of a 
most painful and internal complaint, imperfectly understood by her 
physicians; and her grief for the loss of her infant child added to the 
poignancy of her sufferings. Cromwell abandoned the business of state that 
he might hasten to Hampton Court, to console his favourite daughter. He 
frequently visited her, remained long in her apartment, and, whenever he 
quitted it, seemed to be absorbed in the deepest melancholy. It is not 
probable that the subject of their private conversation was exposed to the 
profane ears of strangers. We are, however, told by Clarendon’ that she 
expressed to him her doubts of the justice of the good old cause, that she 
exhorted him to restore the sovereign authority to the rightful owner, and 
that, occasionally, when her mind was wandering, she alarmed him by 
uttering cries of “blood,” and precUctions of vengeance. 


Elizabeth died August 6th. The protector w^as already confined to his bed 
with the gout, and, though he had anticipated the event, some days elapsed 
before he recovered from the shock. A slow fever still remained, which was 
pronounced a bastard tertian. One of his physicians whispered to another 
(Aug. 17th), that his pulse was intermittent; the words caught the ears of the 
sick man; he turned pale, a cold perspiration covered his face; and, 
requesting to be placed in bed, he executed his private will. The next 
morning he had recovered his usual composure ; and when he received the 
visit of his physician, ordering all his attendants to quit the room but his 
wife, whom he held by the hand, he said to him: “Do not think that I shall 
die; I am sure of the contrary.” Observing the surprise which those words 
excited, he continued: “Say not that I have lost my reason: I tell you the 
truth. I know it from better authority than any which you can have from 
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Galen or Hippocrates. It is the answer of God himseK to our prayers; not to 
mine alone, but to those of others who have a more intimate interest in him 
than I have.” The same comnmnication was made to Thurloe, and to the 
different members of the protector’s family; nor did it fail to obtain credit 
among men who believed that ” in other instances he had been favoured 
with similar assurances, and that they had never deceived him.” Hence his 
chaplain Goodwin exclaimed, “0 Lord, we pray not for his recovery; that 
thou hast granted already; what we now beg is his speedy recovery.” 


In a few days, however, their confidence was shaken. For change of air he 
had removed to Whitehall, till the palace of St. James’s should be ready for 
his reception. There on August 28th his fever became a double tertian, and 
his strength rapidly wasted away. Who, it was asked, was to succeed him? 
On the day of his inauguration he had written the name of his successor 
within a cover sealed with the protectorial arms; but that paper had been 
lost, or purloined, or destroyed. Thurloe undertook to suggest to him a 
second nomination; but the condition of the protector, who, if we believe 
him, was always insensible or delirious, afforded no opportunity. A 


suspicion, however, existed, that he had private reasons for declining to 
interfere in so delicate a business. 


The 30th of August was a tempestuous day : during the night the violence 
of the wind increased till it blew a hurricane. Trees were torn from their 
roots in the park, and houses unroofed in the city. This extraordinary 
occurrence at a moment when it was thought that the protector was dying, 
could not fail of exciting remarks in a superstitious age; and, though the 
storm reached to the coasts of the Mediterranean, in England it was 
universally referred to the deathbed of the protector. His friends asserted 
that God would not remove so great a man from this world without 
previously warning the nation of its approaching loss; the cavaliers more 
maliciously maintained that the devils, ” the princes of the air,” were 
congregating over Whitehall, that they might pounce on the protector’s 
soul. 


On the third night afterwards (Sept. 2nd), Cromwell had a lucid interval of 
considerable duration. It might have been expected that a man of his 
religious disposition would have felt some compunctious visitings, when 
from the bed of death he looked back on the strange, eventful career of his 
past life. But he had adopted a doctrine admirably calculated to lull and 
tranquillise the misgivings of conscience. “Tell me,” said he to Sterry, one 
of his chaplains, ”Is it possible to fall from grace?” “It is not possible,” 
replied the minister. “Then,” exclaimed the dying man, “I am safe; for I 
know that I was once in grace.” Under this impression he prayed, not for 
himself, but for God’s people. “Lord,” he said, “though a miserable and 
wretched creature, I am in covenant with thee through thy grace, and may 
and will come to thee for thy people. Thou hast made me a mean instrument 
to do them some good, and thee service. Many of them set too high a value 
upon me, though others would be glad of my death. Lord, however thou 
disposest of me, continue, and go on to do good for them. Teach those who 
look too nmch upon thy instruments, to depend more upon thyself, and 
pardon such as desire to trample upon the dust of a poor worm, for they are 
thy people too.” 


Early in the following morning, he relapsed into a state of insensibility. It 
was his fortunate day, the 3rd of September, a circumstance from which his 


sorrowing relatives derived a new source of consolation. It was, they 
observed, on the 3rd of September that he overcame the Scots at Dunbar; 


[° Von Ranke ^ notes that wlien the news of Cromwell’s death reached 
Amsterdam, people danced in the streets crying, “The devil is dead ! “] 
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on that (lay, ho also overcame the royalists at Worcester; and on the same 
day, he was destined to overcome his spiritual enemies, and to receive the 
crown of victory in heaven. About four in the afternoon he breathed his last, 
amidst the tears and lamentations of his attendants, “Cease to weep,” 
exclaimed the fanatical Sterry, “you have more reason to rejoice. He was 
your protector here; he will prove a still more powerful protector, now that 
he is with Christ at the right hand of the Father.” With a similar confidence 
in Cromwell’s sanctity, though in a somewhat lower tone of enthusiasm, the 
grave and cautious Thurloe annovmced the event by letter to Henry 
Cromwell the deputy of Ireland. ” Never was there any man so prayed for 
as he was during his sickness, solemn assemblies meeting every day to 
beseech the Lord for the continuance of his life; so that he is gone to 
heaven, embalmed with the tears of his people, and upon the wings of the 
prayers of the saints.” 


VARIOUS ESTIMATES OF CROMWELL; HIS DISSIMULATION: 
LINGARD 


Till the commencement of the century, when that wonderful man arose, 
who, by the splendour of his victories and the extent of his empire, cast all 
preceding adventures into the shade, the name of Cromwell stood without a 
parallel in the history of civilised Europe. Men looked with a feeling of awe 
on the fortunate individual who, without the aid of birth, or wealth, or 
connections, was able to seize the government of three powerful kingdoms, 


and to impose the yoke of servitude on the necks of the very men who had 
fought in his company to emancipate themselves from the less arbitrary 
sway of their hereditary sovereign. That he who accomplished this was no 
ordinary personage, all must admit; and yet, on close investigation, we shall 
discover little that was sublime or dazzling in his character. Cromwell was 
not the meteor which surprises and astounds by the rapidity and brilliancy 
of its course. Cool, cautious, calculating, he stole on with slow and 
measured pace; and, while with secret pleasure he toiled up the ascent to 
greatness, laboured to persuade the spectators that he was reluctantly borne 
forward by an exterior and resistless force, by the march of events, the 
necessities of the state, the will of the army, and even the decree of the 
Almighty. He seems to have looked upon dissimulation as the perfection of 
human wisdom, and to have made it the keystone of the arch on which he 
built his fortunes. The aspirations of his ambition were concealed under the 
pretence of attachment to “the good old cause”; and his secret workings to 
acquire the sovereignty for himself and his family were represented as 
endeavours to secure for his former brethren in arms the blessings of civil 
and religious freedom, the two great objects which originally called them 
into the field. 


Thus his whole conduct was made up of artifice and deceit. He laid his 
plans Ipng beforehand; he studied the views and dispositions of all from 
whose influence he had any thing to hope or fear; and he employed every 
expedient to win their affections, and to make them the blind unconscious 
tools of his policy. For this purpose he asked questions, or threw out 
insinuations in their hearing; now kept them aloof with an air of reserve and 
dignity; now put them off their guard by condescension, perhaps by 
buffoonery; at one time, addressed himself to their vanity or avarice; at 
another, exposed to them with tears (for tears he had at will), the calamities 
of the nation; and then, when he found them moulded to his purpose, 
instead of assenting to the advice which he had himself suggested, feigned 
reluctance, urged objections, and pleaded scruples of conscience. At length 
he yielded; but it was not till he had acquired by his resistance the praise of 
moderation, and the 
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right of attributing his acquiescence to the importunity of others instead of 
his own ambition. 


Exposed as he was to the continued machinations of the royahsts and 
levellers, both equally eager to precipitate him from the height to which he 
had attained, Cromwell made it his great object to secure to himself the 
attachment of the army.’ To it he owed the acquisition, through it alone 
could he ensure the permanence, of his power. Now, fortunately for this 
purpose, that army, composed as never was army before or since, revered in 
the lord-protector what it valued mostly in itself, the cant and practice of 
religious enthusiasm. The superior officers, the subalterns, the privates, all 
held themselves forth as professors of godliness. Among them every public 
breach of morality was severely punished; the exercises of religious 
worship were of as frequent recurrence as those of military duty; in council, 
the officers always opened the proceedings with extemporary prayer; and to 
implore with due solemnity the protection of the Lord of Hosts, was held an 
indispensable part of the preparation for battle. Their cause they considered 
the cause of God; if they fought, it was for his glory; if they conquered, it 
was by the might of his arm. Among these enthusiasts, Cromwell, as he 
held the first place in rank, was also pre-eminent in spiritual gifts. The 
fervour with which he prayed, the unction with which he preached, excited 
their admiration and tears. They looked on him as the favourite of God, 
under the special guidance of the Holy Spirit, and honoured with 
communications from heaven ; and he, on his part, was careful, by the piety 
of his language, by the strict decorum of his court, and by his zeal for the 
diffusion of godliness, to preserve and strengthen such impressions. In 
minds thus disposed, it was not difficult to create a persuasion that the final 
triumph of “their cause” depended on the authority of the general under 
whom they had conquered ; while the full enjoyment of that religious 
freedom which they so highly prized rendered them less jealous of the 
arbitrary power which he occasionally assumed. 


On the subject of civil freedom, the protector could not assume so bold a 
tone. He acknowledged, indeed, its importance; it was second only to 


religious freedom; but if second, then, in the event of competition, it ought 
to yield to the first. He contended that, under his government, every 
provision had been made for the preservation of the rights of individuals, so 
far as was consistent with the safety of the whole nation. He had reformed 
the chancery, he had laboured to abolish the abuses of the law, he had 
placed learned and upright judges on the bench, and he had been careful in 
all ordinary cases that impartial justice should be administered between the 
parties. Tliis indeed was true; but it was also true that by his orders men 
were arrested and committed without lawful cause; that juries were packed; 
that prisoners, acquitted at their trial, were sent into confinement beyond the 
jurisdiction of the courts; that taxes had been raised without the authority of 
parliament; that a most unconstitutional tribunal, the high court of justice, 
had been established; and that the major-generals had been invested with 
powers the most arbitrary and oppressive. These acts of despotism put him 
on his defence’ and in apology he pleaded, as every despot will plead, 
reasons of state, the necessity of sacrificing a part to preserve the whole, 
and liis conviction, that a “people blessed by God, the regenerated ones of 
several judgments forming the flock and lambs of Christ, would prefer their 
safety to their passions, and their real security to forms.” Nor was this 
reasoning addressed 


[° The Venetian ambassador Sagredof* observes that during tlie 
protectorate, London wore the appearance of a garrison town, where 
nothing was to be seen but the marching of soldiers, nothing to be heard but 
the sound of drums and trumpets. ] 
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in vain to men wlio had surrendered their judgments into his keeping, and 
who felt little for the wrongs of others, as long as such wrongs were 
represented necessary for their own welfare. 


Some writers have maintained that Cromwell dissembled in rehgion as well 
as in politics; and that, when he condescended to act the part of the saint, he 


assumed for interested purposes a character which he otherwise despised. 
But this supi)osition is contradicted by the uniform tenor of his hfe. Long 
before he turned his attention to the disputes between the king and the 
parhament, religious enthusiasm had made a deep impression on liis mind; 
it continually manifested itself during his long career, both in the senate and 
the field; and it was strikingly displayed in his speeches and prayers on the 
last evening of his life. It should, however, be observed, that he made his 
religion harmonise with his ambition. If he beheved that the cause in which 
he had embarked was the cause of God, he also beheved that God had 
chosen him to be the successful champion of that cause. Thus the honour of 
God was identified with his own advancement, and the arts, which his 
policy suggested, were sanctified in his eyes by the ulterior object at which 
he aimed — the diffusion of godliness, and the estabUshment of the reign 
of Christ among mankind.“ 


The Opinion of a Contemporary Royalist, Lord Clarendon 


He was one of those men, quos vituperare ne inimici quidem possunt, nisi 
ut simul laudent; “whom his very enemies could not condemn without 
commending him at the same time”; for he could never have clone half that 
mischief without great parts of courage, industry, and judgment. He must 
have had a wonderful understanding in the natures and humours of men, 
and as great a dexterity in applying them ; who, from a private and obscure 
birth (though of a good family) without interest or estate, alliance or 
friendship could raise himself to such a height, and compound and knead 
such opposite and contradictory tempers, humours, and interests into a 
consistence, that contributed to his designs, and to their own destruction ; 
whilst himself grew insensibly powerful enough to cut off those by whom 
he had chmbed, in the instant that they projected to demolish their own 
building. What was said of Cinna may very justly be said of him: “He 
attempted those things which no good man durst have ventured on; and 
achieved those in which none but a valiant and great man could have 
succeeded.” Without doubt, no man with more wickedness ever attempted 
anything, or brought to pass what he desired more wickedly, more in the 
face and contempt of religion, and moral honesty ; yet wickedness as great 
as his could never have accomplished those designs, without the assistance 
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of a great spirit, an admirable circumspection, and sagacity, and a most 
magnanimous resolution. 


When he appeared first in the parliament, he seemed to have a person in no 
degree gracious, no ornament of discourse, none of those talents which use 
to conciliate the affections of the stander by: yet as he grew into place and 
authority, his parts seemed to be raised, as if he had concealed faculties, till 
he had occasion to use them; and when he was to act the part of a great 
man, he did it without any indecency, notwithstanding the want of custom. 
In all other matters, which did not concern the life of his jurisdiction, he 
seemed to have great reverence for the law, rarely interposing between party 
and party. As he proceeded with this kind of indignation, and haughtiness, 
with those who were refractory, and durst contend with his greatness, so 
towards all who complied with his good pleasure, and courted his 
protection, he used great civility, generosity, and bounty. 
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To reduce three nations, which perfectly hated him, to an entire obedience 
to all his dictates; to awe, and govern those nations by an army that was 
indevoted to him, and wished his ruin, was an instance of a very prodigious 
address. But his greatness at home, was but a shadow of the glory he had 
abroad. It was hard to cUscover, which feared him most, France, or Spain, 
or the Low Countries, where his friendship was current at the value he put 
upon it. As they did all sacrifice their honour and their interest, to his 
pleasure, so there is nothing he could have demanded, that either of them 
would have denied him. 


To conclude his character, Cromwell was not so far a man of blood, as to 
follow Machiavel’s method; which prescribes upon a total alteration of 
government, as a thing absolutely necessary, to cut off all the heads of 
those, and extirpate their famihes, who are friends to the old one. It was 
confidently reported, that, in the council of officers, it was more than once 
proposed, “that there might be a general massacre of all the royal party, as 


the only expedient to secure the government, but that Cromwell would 
never consent to it”; it may be, out of too great a contempt of his enemies. 
In a word, as he was guilty of many crimes against which damnation is 
denounced, and for which hell-fire is prepared, so he had some good 
qualities which have caused the memory of some men in all ages to be 
celebrated; and he will be looked upon by posterity as a brave, wicked 
man.“ 


A German Estimate of CromiveU’s Influence on Europe (Von Ranke) 


The next generation execrated Cromwell as a monster of villainy: but 
posterity has declared him one of the greatest of the race of man. To him 
was given the marvellous honour of breaking through the sacred circle 
which restricts the common citizen of European countries. Clothed with 
royal authority, and needing no superior’s approval — for unlike Richelieu 
he was not forced to persuade a royal master or burrow in cabinet plots — 
Cromwell forced his way into the history of the world. He had the self 
control to refuse the very crown. He felt the necessity of coercing all the 
forces of the nation into obedience to his will; yet the supreme power for its 
own sake was not his end. It was the means to establishment of those ideals 
of religious liberty as conceived by the Protestants, of civil order and 
national independence which filled his whole soul. 


If we inquire what remained of Cromwell’s work, we shall not find our 
answer in specific national and constitutional institutions. We are not sure 
that he planned the continuance of his own powers ; neither his house of 
lords nor his commons was fated to survive : neither the army he organised 
nor the separatist movement he began. Time swept all this away. None the 
less his influence was rich in results of importance. 


The dream of uniting the three kingdoms in Protestantism had floated 
before his predecessor, the earl of Somerset; Cromwell realised it brilliantly. 


For general European history nothing is more important than Cromwell’s 
direction of English energies against Spain. It was peculiarly his own idea: 
the commonwealth would hardly have done it. As a result the European 
system developed from the dynastic sway of the Burgundo-Austrian family 
dominant for nearly two centuries, was driven from their field. Thus the 


English people and their navy won a place of importance. Cromwell did not 
create the English navy; indeed its chiefs were opposed to him; yet he gave 
it its most powerful impulse. We have seen how stoutly it gained power in 
all parts of the world. The coasts of Europe felt the weight of English 
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weapons. Settlements were frequently suggested for the Italian and even the 
German coasts, and actually gained in the Netherlands. They said that the 
key of the continent hung at Cromwell’s girdle. Holland against her will 
was forced to bow to English policy. Portugal yielded for the sake of her 
very existence. England could wait with calm any future developments on 
the continent. The influence of France had saved Protestantism from 
destruction, yet kept it subordinate. It was through Cromwell that 
Protestantism rose to independence among the world powers. Like most 
extraordinary natures Cromwell died Uttle understood, and rather hated 
than loved.’ 


Cromwell as the Typical Englishman (S. R. Gardiner) 


It is beginning to be realised that many, if not all the experiments of the 
commonwealth were but premature anticipations of the legislation of the 
nineteenth century, and it is also beginning to be realised that, whatever 
may be our opinion of some of Cromwell’s isolated actions, he stands forth 
as the typical Englishman of the motlern world. All the incongruities of 
human nature are to be traced somewhere or other in Cromwell’s career. 
What is more remarkable is that this union of apparently contradictory 
forces is precisely that which is to be found in the English people, and 
which has made England what she is at the present day. 


Many of us think it strange that the conduct of our nation should often 
appear to foreign observers in colours so different from those in which we 
see ourselves. By those who stand aloof from us we are represented as 
grasping at wealth and territory, incapable of imaginative sympathy with 


subject races, and decking our misconduct with moral sentiments intended 
to impose on the world. From our own point of view, the extension of our 
rule is a benefit to the world, and subject races have gained far more than 
they have lost by submission to a just and beneficent administration, whilst 
our counsels have always, or almost always, been given with a view to free 
the oppressed and to put a bridle in the mouth of the oppressor. 


That both these views have truth in them no serious student of the present 
and the past can reasonably deny. With Cromwell’s memory it has fared as 
with ourselves. It is time for us to regard him as he really was, with all his 
physical and moral audacity, with all his tenderness and spiritual yearnings, 
in the world of action what Shakespeare was in the world of thought, the 
greatest because the most typical Englishman of all time.” 


A Modern Depreciation (John Morley) 


To imply that Cromwell stands in the line of European dictators with 
Charles V or Louis XIV or Napoleon is a hyperbole that does him both less 
than justice and more. Guizot/ brings us nearer to the truth when he counts 
Cromwell, William III, and Washington as chiefs and representatives of 
sovereign crises that have settled the destinies of nations. 


In our own half-century, alike in western Europe and across the Atlantic, the 
torch of war has been lighted rather for unity of race or state, than for 
liberty. Cromwell struck for both. It was his armed right hand that crushed 
the absolutist pretensions alike of crown and mitre, and then forced the 
three kingdoms into the mould of a single state. Along with that paramount 
claim, he performed the service of keeping a provisional form of peace, and 
delivering the nation from the anarchy in which both order and freedom 
would have been submerged. 
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It is hard to resist the view that Cromwell’s revolution was the end of the 
mediseval, rather than the beginning of the modern era. He certainly had 
little of the faith in progress that became the inspiration of a later age. His 
respect for public opinion, supposed to be the driving force of modern 
government, was a Strictly limited regard. In one sense he was no democrat, 
for he declared, as we have seen, that the question is not what pleases 
people, but what is for their good. This came rather near to Charles’ words 
as he stood upon the scaffold. 


Cromwell was no Frederick the Great, who spoke of mankind as diese ver- 
dammte Race, that accursed tribe. He belonged to the rarer and nobler type 
of governing men, who see the golden side, who count faith, pity, hope, 
among the counsels of practical wisdom, and who for political power must 
ever seek a moral base. This is a key to man’s admiration for him. His 
ideals were high, his fidelity to them though sometimes clouded was still 
abiding, his ambition was pure. Yet it can hardly be accident that has turned 
him into one of the idols of the school who hold, shyly as yet in England 
but nakedly in Germany, that might is a token of right, and that the strength 
and power of the state is an end that tests and justifies all means.o 


Lord Macaulm/s Comparison of Cromwell with Caesar and Napoleon 


At Naseby, in the very crisis of his fortune, Charles I’s want of self-posses- 
sion spread a fatal panic through his army. A Scotch nobleman, it seems, 
begged the king not to run upon his death, took hold of his bridle, and 
turned his horse round. No man who had much value for his life would have 
tried to perform the same friendly office on that day for Oliver Cromwell. 


The death of Charles and the strong measures which led to it raised 
Cromwell to a height of power fatal to the infant commonwealth. No men 
occupy so splendid a place in history as those who have founded 
monarchies on the ruins of republican institutions. Their glory, if not of the 
purest, is assuredly of the most seductive and dazzling kind. In nations 
broken to the curb, in nations long accustomed to be transferred from one 
tyrant to another, a man without eminent qualities may easily gain supreme 
power. The defection of a troop of guards, a conspiracy of eunuchs, a 
popular tumult, might place an indolent senator or a brutal soldier on the 
throne of the Roman world. But a community which has heard the voice of 


truth and experienced the pleasures of liberty, in which the merits of 
statesmen and of systems are freely canvassed, in which obedience is paid, 
not to persons but to laws, in which magistrates are regarded, not as the 
lords, but as the servants of the public, in which the excitement of party is a 
necessary of life, in which political warfare is reduced to a system of 
tactics; such a community is not easily reduced to servitude. Beasts of 
burden may easily be managed by a new master. But will the wikl ass 
submit to the bonds? Will the unicorn serve and abide by the crib? Will 
leviathan hold out his nostrils to the hook? The mythological conqueror of 
the east, whose enchantments reduced wild beasts to the tameness of 
domestic cattle, and who harnessed lions and tigers to his chariot, is but an 
imperfect type of those extraordinary minds which have thrown a iApcW on 
the fierce spirits of nations unaccustomed to control, and have comjielled 
raging factions to obey their reins and swell their triumph. The enterprise, 
be it good or bad, is one which requires a truly great man. It demands 
courage, activity, energy, wisdom, firnmess, conspicuous virtues, or vices 
so splendid and alluring as to resemble virtues. 


Those who have succeeded in this arduous undertaking form a very small 
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and a very remarkable class. Parents of tyranny, heirs of freedom, kings 
among citizens, citizens among kings, they unite in themselves the 
characteristics of the system which springs from them, and those of the 
system from which they have sprung. Their reigns shine with a double light, 
the last and dearest ray of departing freedom mingled with the first and 
brightest glories of the empire in its dawn. 


In this class three men stand pre-eminent, Caesar, Cromwell, and 
Bonaparte. The highest place in this remarkable triumvirate belongs 
undoubtedly to Ca?sar. He united the talents of Bonaparte to those of 
Cromwell; and he possessed also, what neither Cromwell nor Bonaparte 


possessed, learning, taste, wit, eloquence, the senthnents and the manners of 
an accomplished gentleman. 


Between Cromwell and Napoleon HallamP has instituted a parallel, 
scarcely less ingenious than that which Burke? has drawn between Richard 
Coeur de Lion and Charles XII of Sweden. In this parallel, however, and 
indeed throughout his work, we think that he hardly gives Cromwell fair 
measure. “Cromwell,” says he, “far unlike his antitype, never showed any 
signs of a legislative mind, or any desire to place his renown on that noblest 
basis, the amelioration of social institutions.” The difference in this respect, 
we conceive, was not in the character of the men, but in the character of the 
revolutions by means of which they rose to power. The civil war in England 
had been undertaken to defend and restore; the republicans of France set 
themselves to destroy. In England, the principles of the common law had 
never been disturbed, and most even of its forms had been held sacred. In 
France, the law and its ministers had been swept away together. In France, 
therefore, legislation necessarily became the first business of the first settled 
government which rose on the ruins of the old system. The admirers of 
Inigo Jones have always maintained that his works are inferior to those of 
Sir Christopher Wren, only because the great fire of London gave Wren 
such a field for the display of his powers as no architect in the history of the 
world ever possessed. Similar allowance must be made for Cromwell. If he 
erected little that was new, it w^as because there had been no general 
devastation to clear a space for him. As it was, he reformed the 
representative system in a most judicious manner. He rendered the 
administration of justice uniform throughout the island. We will quote a 
passage from his speech to the parliament in September, 1656, which 
contains, we think, simple and rude as the diction is, stronger indications of 
a legislative mind, than are to be found in the whole range of orations 
delivered on such occasions before or since. 


” There is one general grievance in the nation. It is the law. I think, I may 
say it, I have as eminent judges in this land as have been had, or that the 
nation has had for these many years. Truly, I could be particular as to the 
executive part, to the administration; but that would trouble you. But the 
truth of it is, there are wicked and abominable laws that will be in your 
power to alter. To hang a man for sixpence, threepence, I know not what — 


to hang for a trifle, and pardon murder, is in the ministration of the law 
through the ill framing of it. I have known in my experience abominable 
murders quitted; and to see men lose their lives for petty matters! This is a 
thing that God will reckon for; and I wish it may not he upon this nation a 
day longer than you have an opportunity to give a remedy; and I hope I 
shall cheerfully join with you in it.” 


Hallam truly says that, though it is impossible to rank Cromwell with 
Napoleon as a general, yet ” his exploits were as much above the level of 
his contemporaries, and more the effects of an original uneducated 
Capacity.” 
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Bonaparte was trained in the best military schools; the army which he led to 
Italy was one of the finest that ever existed. Cromwell passed his youth and 
the prime of his manhood in a civil situation. He never looked on war till he 
was more than forty years old. He had first to form himself, and then to 
form his troops. Out of raw levies he created an army, the bravest and the 
best disciplined, the most orderly in peace, and the most terrible in war, that 
Europe had seen. He called this body into existence. He led it to conquest. 
He never fought a battle without gaining it. He never gained a battle 
without annihilating the force opposed to him. Yet his victories were not of 
the highest glory of his military system. The respect which his troops paid 
to property, their attachment to the laws and religion of their country, their 
submission to the civil power, their temperance, their intelligence, their 
industry, are without parallel. It was after the Restoration that the spirit 
which their great leader had infused into them was most signally displayed. 
At the command of the established government, an established government 
which had no means of enforcing obedience, fifty thousand soldiers, whose 
backs no enemy had ever seen, either in domestic or in continental war, laid 
down their arms, and retired into the mass of the people, thenceforward to 
be distinguished only by superior diligence, sobriety, and regularity in the 


pursuits of peace, from the other members of the community which they 
had saved. 


In the general spirit and character of his administration, we think Cromwell 
far superior to Napoleon. ”In civil government,” says Hallam, “there can be 
no adequate parallel between one who had sucked only the dregs of a 
besotted fanaticism, and one to whom the stores of reason and philosophy 
were open.” These expressions, it seems to us, convey the highest eulogium 
on our great countryman. Reason and philosophy did not teach the 
conqueror of Europe to command his passions, or to pursue, as a first 
object, the happiness of his people. They did not prevent him from risking 
his fame and his power in a frantic contest against the principles of human 
nature and the laws of the physical world, against the rage of the winter and 
the liberty of the sea. They did not exempt him from the influence of that 
most pernicious of superstitions, a presumptuous fatalism. They did not 
preserve him from the inebri-ation of prosperity, or restrain him from 
indecent querulousness in adversity. On the other hand, the fanaticism of 
Cromwell never urged him on impracticable undertakings, or confused his 
perception of the public good. 


Our countryman, inferior to Bonaparte in invention, was far superior to him 
in wisdom. The French emperor is among conc/uerors what Voltaire is 
among writers, a miraculous child. His splendid genius was frequently 
clouded by fits of humour as absurdly perverse as those of the pet of the 
nursery, who quarrels with his food, and dashes his playthings to pieces. 
Cromwell was emphatically a man. He possessed, in an eminent degree, 
that masculine and full-grown robustness of mind, that equally diffused 
intellectual health, which, if our national partiality does not mislead us, has 
peculiarly characterised the great men of England. 


Never was any ruler so conspicuously born for sovereignty. The cup which 
has intoxicated almost all others sobered him. His spirit, restless from its 
own buoyancy in a lower sphere, reposed in majestic placidity as soon as it 
had reached the level congenial to it. Rapidly as his fortunes grew, his mind 
expanded more rapidly still. Insignificant as a private citizen, he was a great 
general; he was a still greater prince. Napoleon had a theatrical manner, in 
which the coarseness of a revolutionary guard-room was blended with the 


ceremony of the old court of Versailles. Cromwell, by the confession even 
of his enemies, exhibited in his demeanour the simple and natural nobleness 
ofa 
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man neither ashamed of his origin nor vain of Iiis elevation, of a man who 
had found his proper place in society, and who felt secure that he was 
competent to fill it. Easy, even to familiarity, where his own dignity was 
concerned, he was punctihous only for his country. His own character he 
left to take care of itself; he felt it to be defended by his victories in war, 
and his reforms in peace. But he was a jealous and implacable guardian of 
the pubhc honour. He suffered a crazy Quaker to insult him in the gallery of 
Whitehall, and revenged himself only by liberating him and giving him a 
dinner. But he was prepared to risk the chances of war to avenge the blood 
of a private Englishman. 


No sovereign ever carried to the throne so large a portion of the best 
quahties of the middling orders, so strong a sympathy with the feeUngs and 
interests of his people. He was sometimes driven to arbitrary measures; but 
he had a high, stout, honest, English heart. Hence it was that he loved to 
surround his throne with such men as Hale and Blake. Hence it was that he 
allowed so large a share of political liberty to his subjects, and that, even 
when an opposition dangerous to his power and to his person almost 
compelled him to govern by the sword, he was still anxious to leave a germ 
from which, at a more favourable season, free institutions might spring. We 
firmly beUeve that, if his first parHament had not commenced its debates 
by disputing his title, his government would have been as mild at home as it 
was energetic and able abroad. He was a solcUer; he had risen by war. Had 
his ambition been of an impure or selfish kind, it would have been easy for 
him to plunge his country into continental hostilities on a large scale, and to 
dazzle the restless factions which he ruled, by the splendour of his victories. 
Some of his enemies have sneeringly remarked, that in the successes 
obtained under his administration he had no personal share; as if a man who 
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had raised himself from obscurity to empire solely by his mihtary talents 
could have any unworthy reason for shrinking from military enterprise. This 
reproach is his highest glory. In the success of the English navy he could 
have no selfish interest. Its triumphs added nothing to his fame; its increase 
added nothing to his means of overawing his enemies; its great leader was 
not his friend. Yet he took a pecuhar pleasure in encouraging that noble 
service which, of all the instruments employed by an English government, 
is the most impotent for mischief, and the most powerful for good. He 
placed England at the head of the Protestant interests, and in the first rank 
of Christian powers. But he cUd not squander her resources in a vain 
attempt to invest her with that supremacy which no power, in the modern 
system of Europe, can safely affect, or can long retain. 


This noble and sober wisdom had its reward. If he did not carry the banners 
of the commonwealth in triumph to distant capitals, if he did not adorn 
Whitehall with the spoils of the Stadhouse and the Louvre, if he did not 
portion out Flanders and Germany into principafities for his kinsmen and 
his generals, he did not, on the other hand, see his country overrun by the 
armies of nations which his ambition had provoked. He did not drag out the 
last years of his life an exile and a prisoner, in an unhealthy cHmate and 
under an ungenerous gaoler, raging with the impotent desire of vengeance, 
and brooding over visions of departed glory. He went down to his grave in 
the fulness of power and fame ; and he left to his son an authority which 
any man of ordinary firmness and prudence would have retained. 


But for the weakness of that foolish Ishbosheth, the opinions which we have 
been expressing would, we believe, now have formed the orthodox creed of 
good Englishmen. We might now be writing under the government of his 
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highness OHver the Fifth or Richard the Fourth, protector, by the grace of 
God, of the commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
dominions thereto belonging. The form of the great founder of the dynasty, 


on horseback, as when he led the charge at Naseby, or on foot, as when he 
took the mace from the table of the commons, would adorn our squares and 
overlook our pubUc offices from Charing Cross; and sermons in his praise 
would be duly preached on his lucky day, the third of September, by court- 
chaplains, guiltless of the abomination of the surplice. 


But, though his memory has not been taken under the patronage of any 
party, though every device has been used to blacken it, though to praise him 
woulcl long have been a punishable crime, truth and merit at last prevail. 
Cowards who had trembled at the very sound of his name, tools of office 
who, like Downing, had been proud of the honour of lacqueying his coach, 
might insult him in loyal speeches and addresses. Venal poets might transfer 
to the king the same eulogies, little the worse for wear, which they had 
bestowed on the protector. A fickle multitude might crowd to shout and 
scoff round the gibbeted remains of the greatest prince and soldier of the 
age. But when the Dutch cannon startled an effeminate tyrant in his own 
palace, when the conquests which had been won by the armies of Cromwell 
were sold to pamper the harlots of Charles, when Englishmen were sent to 
fight under foreign banners, against the independence of Europe and the 
Protestant religion, many honest hearts swelled in secret at the thought of 
one who had never suffered his country to be ill used by any but himself. It 
must indeed have been difficult for any Englishman to see the salaried 
viceroy of France, at the most important crisis of his fate, sauntering 
through his harem, yawning and talking nonsense over a dispatch, or 
beslobbering his brother and his courtiers in a fit of maudlin affection, 
without a respectful and tender remembrance of him before whose genius 
the young pride of Louis and all the veteran craft of Mazarin had stood 
rebuked, who had humbled Spain on the land and Holland on the sea, and 
whose imperial voice had arrested the sails of the Libyan pirates and the 
persecuting fires of Rome./ 


Carlyle’s Eulogium 


As things became gradually manifest, the character of the Puritans began to 
clear itself. Their memories were, one after another, taken down from the 
gibbet; nay a certain portion of them are now, in these days, as good as 
canonised. Eliot, Hampden, Pym, nay Ludlow, Hutchinson, Vane himself, 


are admitted to be a kind of Pleroes; political Conscript Fathers, to whom in 
no small degree we owe what makes us a free England : it would not be 
safe for anybody to designate these men as wicked now. Few Puritans of 
note but find their apologists somewhere, and have a certain reverence paid 
them by earnest men. One Puritan, I think, and almost he alone, our poor 
Cromwell, seems to hang yet on the gibbet, and finds no hearty apologist 
anywhere. Him neither saint nor sinner will acquit of great wickedness. A 
man of ability, infinite talent, courage, and so forth; but he betrayed the 
Cause. Selfish ambition, dishonesty, duplicity; a fierce, coarse, hypocritical 
Tartufe; turning all that noble Struggle for constitutional Liberty into a sorry 
farce played for his own benefit: this and worse is the character they give of 
Cromwell. And then there come contrasts with Washington and others; 
above all, with these noble Pyms and Hampden is, whose noble work he 
stole for himself, and ruined into a futility and deformity. 


For my own share, far be it from me to say or msinuate a word of 
disparage- 
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ment against such characters as Hampden, Eliot, Pym; whom I beheve to 
have been right worthy and useful men. They are very noble men, these; 
step along in their stately way, with their measured euphemisms, 
philosophies, parliamentary eloquences. Shipmoneys, Monarchies of Man; 
a most constitutional, unblamable, dignified set of men. But the heart 
remains cold before them; the fancy alone endeavours to get-up some 
worship of them. One leaves all these Nobilities standing in their niches of 
honour : the rugged outcast Cromwell, he is the man of them all in whom 
one still finds human stuff. The great savage Baresark: he could write no 
euphemistic Monarchy of Alan; did not speak, did not work with glib 
regularity; had no straight story to tell for himself anywhere. But he stood 
bare, not cased in euphemistic coat-of- mail; he grappled like a giant, face 
to face, heart to heart, with the naked truth of things! That, after all, is the 
sort of man for one. I plead guilty to valuing such a man beyond all other 


sorts of men. Smoothshaven Respectabilities not a few one finds, that are 
not good for much. Small thanks to a man for keeping his hands clean, who 
would not touch the work but with gloves on! 


From of old, I will confess, this theory of Cromwell’s falsity has been 
incredible to me. Nay I cannot believe the like, of any Great Man whatever. 
Multitudes of Great Men figure in History as false, selfish men; but if we 
will consider it, they are but figures for us, unintelligible shadows; we do 
not see into them as men that could have existed at all. Can a great soul be 
possible without a conscience in it, the essence of all real souls, great or 
small? No, we cannot figure Cromwell as a Falsity and Fatuity; the longer I 
study him and his career, I believe this the less. Why should we? There is 
no evidence of it. Is it not strange that, after all the moimtains of calumny 
this man has been subject to, after being represented as the very prince of 
liars, who never, or hardly ever, spoke truth, but always some cunning 
counterfeit of truth, there should not yet have been one falsehood brought 
clearly home to him? A prince of liars, and no lie spoken by him. Not one 
that I could yet get sight of. 


Looking at the man’s life with our own eyes, it seems to me, a very 
different hypothesis suggests itself. What little we know of his earlier 
obscure years, distorted as it has come down to us, does it not all betoken an 
earnest, affectionate, sincere kind of man? His nervous melancholic 
temperament indicates rather a seriousness too deep for him. His successes 
in Parliament, his successes through the war, are honest successes of a 
brave man ; who has more resolution in the heart of him, more light in the 
head of him than other men. His prayers to God; his spoken thanks to the 
God of Victory, who had preserved him safe, and carried him forward so 
far, through the furious clash of a world all set in conflict, through 
desperate-looking envelopments at Dunbar; through the death-hail of so 
many battles; mercy after mercy; to the “crowning mercy” of Worcester 
fight: all this is good and genuine for a deep-hearted Calvinistic Cromwell. 
Only to vain imbelieving Cavaliers, worshipping not God but their o’wn 
“lovelocks,” frivolities and formalities, living quite apart from 
contemplations of God, living without God in the world, need it seem 
hypocritical. 


Nor will his participation in the king’s death involve him in condemnation 
with us. It is a stern business killing of a King! But if you once go to war 
with him, it lies there; this and all else lies there. Once at war, you have 
made wager of battle with him: it is he to die, or else you. Reconciliation is 
problematic; may be possible, or, far more likely, is impossible. It is now 
pretty generally admitted that the parliament, having vanquished Charles 
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First, had no way of making any tenable arrangement with him. The large 
Presbyterian party, apprehensive now of the Independents, were most 
anxious to do so; anxious indeed as for their own existence; but it could not 
be. The unhappy Charles, in those final Hampton Court negotiations, shows 
himself as a man fatally incapable of being dealt with. 


The Presbyterians, in their despair, were still for believing Charles, though 
found false, unbelievable again and again. Not so Cromwell: “For all our 
fighting,” says he, “we are to have a little bit of paper?” No! 


In fact, everywhere we have to note the decisive practical eye of this man ; 
how he drives towards the practical and practicable; has a genuine insight 
into what is fact. Such an intellect, I maintain, does not belong to a false 
man. 


Cromwell’s Ironsides were the embodiment of this insight of his; men 
fearing God ; and without any other fear. No more conclusively genuine set 
of fighters ever trod the soil of England, or of any other land. 


Neither will we blame greatly that word of Cromwell’s to them; which was 
so blamed : ” If the King should meet me in battle, I would kill the King.” 
Why not? These words were spoken to men who stood as before a Higher 
than Kings. They had set more than their own lives on the cast. 


Poor Cromwell — great Cromwell! The inarticulate Prophet; Prophet who 
could not speak. Rude, confused, struggling to utter himself, with his 
savage depth, with his wild sincerity; and he looked so strange, among the 
elegant Euphemisms, dainty little Falklands, didactic Chillingworths, 
diplomatic Clarendons! Consider him. An outer hull of chaotic confusion, 
visions of the Devil, nervous dreams, almost semi-madness; and yet such a 
clear determinate man’s-energy in the heart of that. A kind of chaotic man. 
The ray as of pure starlight and fire, working in such an element of 
boundless hypochondria, imformed black of darkness! And yet withal this 
hypochondria, what was it but the very greatness of the man? The depth and 
tenderness of his wild affections : the quantity of sympathy he had with 
things — the quantity of insight he would yet get into the heart of things, 
the mastery he would yet get over things: this was his hypochondria. The 
man’s misery, as man’s misery always does, came of his greatness. 


In fact there are two errors, widely prevalent, which pervert to the very 
basis our judgments formed about such men as Cromwell; about their 
“ambition,” “falsity,” and suchlike. The first is what I might call 
substituting the goal of their career for the course and starting-point of it. 
The vulgar Historian of a Cromwell fancies that he had determined on 
being Protector of England, at the time when he was ploughing the marsh 
lands of Cambridgeshire. His career lay all mapped-out: a program of the 
whole drama; which he then step by step dramatically unfolded, with all 
manner of cunning, deceptive dramaturgy, as he went on — the hollow, 
scheming vnonpixTji or play-actor, that he was! This is a radical 
perversion; all but universal in such cases. And think for an instant how 
different the fact is! How much does one of us foresee of his own life? 
Short way ahead of us it is all dim; an unwound skein of possibilities, of 
apprehensions, attemptabilities, vague-looming hopes. This Cromwell had 
not his life lying all in that fashion of Program, which he needed then, with 
that unfathomable cunning of his, only to enact dramatically, scene after 
scene! Not so. We see it so; but to him it was in no measure so. What 
absurdities would fall away of themselves, were this one undeniable fact 
kept honestly in view by History! 


But a second error, whicli I think the generality commit, refers to this same 
“ambition” itself. We exaggerate the ambition of great men; we mistake 


what the nature of it is. Great Men are not ambitious in that sense; he 
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is a small poor man that is ambitious so. Examine the man who lives in 
misery because he does not shine above other men; who goes about 
producing himself, pruriently anxious about his gifts and claims; struggling 
to force everybody, as it were begging everybody for God’s sake, to 
acknowledge him a great man, and set him over the heads of men ! Such a 
creature is among the wretchedest sights seen under this sun. 


But with regard to Cromwell and his purposes: Hume,s and a multitude 
following him, come upon me here with an admission that Cromwell was 
sincere at first; a sincere ” Fanatic ” at first, but gradually became a ” 
Hypocrite ” as things opened round him. This of the Fanatic-Hypocrite is 
Hume’s theory of it; extensively applied since — to Mahomet and many 
others. Think of it seriously, you will find something in it; not much, not all, 
very far from all. Sincere hero hearts do not sink in this miserable manner. I 
will venture to say that such never befell a great deep Cromwell; I think, 
never. Nature’s own lion-hearted Son; Antaeus-like, his strength is got by 
touching the Earth, his Mother; lift him up from the Earth, lift him up into 
Hypocrisy, Inanity, his strength is gone. We will not assert that Cromwell 
was an immaculate man; that he fell into no faults, no insincerities among 
the rest. He was no dilettante professor of “perfections,” ” immaculate 
conducts.” He was a rugged Orson, rending his rough way through actual 
true work — doubtless with many a fall therein. Insincerities, faults, very 
many faults daily and hourly: it was too well known to him; Icnown to God 
and him! Cromwell’s last words, as he lay waiting for death, are those of a 
Christian heroic man. Broken prayers to God, that He would judge him and 
this Cause, He since man could not, in justice yet in pity. They are most 
touching words. He breathed out his wild, great soul, its toils and sins all 
ended now, into the presence of his Maker, in this manner. 


I, for one, will not call the man a Hypocrite! Hypocrite, mummer, the life of 
him a mere theatricality; empty barren quack, hungry for the shouts of 
mobs? The man had made obscurity do very well for him till his head was 
gray; and now he was, there as he stood recognised un blamed, the virtual 
King of England. Cannot a man do without King’s Coaches and Cloaks? Is 
it such a blessedness to have clerks forever pestering you with bundles of 
papers in red tape? A simple Diocletian prefers planting of cabbages; a 
George Washington, no very immeasurable man, does the like. One would 
say, it is what any genuine man could do; and would do. The instant his real 
work were out in the matter of Kingship — away with it ! 


One is sorry for Cromwell in his old days. His complaint is incessant of the 
heavy burden Providence has laid on him. Heavy; which he must bear till 
death. Old Colonel Hutchinson,‘ as his wife relates it, Hutchinson, his old 
battlemate, coming to see him on some indispensable business much against 
his will. Cromwell “follows him to the door,” in a most fraternal, domestic, 
conciliatory style; begs that he would be reconciled to him, his old brother 
m arms; says how much it grieves him to be misunderstood, deserted by 
true fellow-sokliers, dear to him from old: the rigorous Hutchinson, cased in 
his Republican formula, sullenly goes his way. And the man’s head now 
white; his strong arm growing weary with its long work! I think always too 
of his poor Mother, now very old, living in that Palace of his; a right, brave 
woman; as indeed they lived all an honest God-fearing Household there: if 
she heard a shot go-off, she thought it was her son killed. He had to come to 
her at least once a day, that she might see with her own eyes that he was yet 
living. The poor old Mother! What had this man gained; what had he 
gained? He had a life of sore strife and toil, to his last day. Fame, 
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ambition, place in History? His dead body was hung in chains; his “place in 
History ” — place in History forsooth! has been a place of ignominy, 
accusation, blackness and disgrace; and here, this day, who knows if it is 
not rash in me to be among the first that ever ventured to pronounce him not 


a knave and liar, but a genuinely honest man! Peace to him. Did he not, in 
spite of all, accomplish much for us? We walk smoothly over his great 
rough heroic life; step-over his body sunk in the ditch there. We need not 
Spurn it, as we step on it! Let the Hero rest. It was not to men’s judgment 
that he appealed; nor have men judged him very well.’ 
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PART VIL — ANCIENT INDIA 


THE END OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
[1G58-1660 A.D. ] 


When revolutions are verging towards their decline, it is a melancholy, but 
most instructive study to watch the disappointment and anguish of those 
men who have long been powerful and triumphant, but have at length 
reached the period when, in just retribution of their faults, their dominion 
escapes from their grasp, leaving them still subject to the sway of their 
enlightened and invincible obstinacy. Not only are they divided among 
themselves, like all rivals who have once been accomplices, but they are 
detested as oppressors and de-cried as visionaries by the nation ; and, 
stricken at once with power-le3sness and bitter surprise, they burn with 
indignation against their country, which they accuse of cowardice and 
ingratitude. Such after the death of Cromwell, was the condition of all those 
parties which, since the execution of Charles I, had been contending for the 
government of England as established by the revolution : republicans and 
partisans of the protector, parliamentarians and soldiers, fanatics and 
political intriguers, — all, whether sincere or corrupt, were involved in the 
same fate. — GuizOT. 


By his wife, Elizabeth Bourchier, Cromwell left two sons, Richard and 
Henry. There was a remarkable contrast in the opening career of these 
young men. During the civil war, Richard lived in the Temple, frequented 
the company of the cavaliers, and spent his time in gaiety and debauchery. 
Henry repaired to his father’s quarters, and so rapid was his promotion, that 
at the age of twenty he held the commission of captain in the regiment of 
guards belonging to Fairfax, the lord-general. After the establishment of the 
commonwealth, Richard married, and, retiring to the house of his father-in- 
law, at Hursley in Hampshire, devoted himself to the usual pursuits of a 
country gentleman. Henry accompanied his father in the reduction of 
Ireland, which country he afterwards governed, first with the rank of major- 
general, afterwards with that of lord-deputy. It was not till the second year 
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of the protectorate that Cromwell seemed to recollect that he had an elder 
son. He made him a lord of trade, then chancellor of the university of 
Oxford, and lastly a member of the new house of peers. As these honours 
were far inferior to those which he lavished on other persons connected 
with his family, it was inferred that he entertained a mean opinion of 
Richard’s abilities. A more probable conclusion is, that he feared to alarm 
the jealousy of his officers, and carefully abstained from doing that which 
might confirm the general suspicion, that he designed to make the 
protectorship hereditary in his family. 


The moment he expired, the council assembled, and the result of their 
deliberation was an order to proclaim Richard Cromwell protector, on the 
ground that he had been declared by his late highness his successor in that 
dignity. Not a murmur of opposition was heard; the ceremony was 
performed in all places after the usual manner of announcing the accession 
of a new sovereign; and addresses of condolence and congratulation poured 
in from the army and navy, from one hundred congregational churches, and 
from the boroughs, cities, and counties. It seemed as if freeborn Britons had 
been converted into a nation of slaves. These compositions were drawn up 
in the highest strain of adulation, adorned with forced allusions from 
Scripture, and with all the extravagance of oriental hyperbole. “Their sun 
was set, but no night had followed. They had lost the nursing father, by 
whose hand the yoke of bondage had been broken from the necks and 
consciences of the godly. Providence by one sad stroke had taken away the 
breath from their nostrils, and smitten the head from their shoulders ; but 
had given them in return the noblest branch of that renowned stock, a prince 
distinguished by the lovely composition of his person, but still more by the 
eminent qualities of his mind. The late protector had been a Moses to lead 
God’s people out of the land of Egypt; his son would be a Joshua to conduct 
them into a more full possession of truth and righteousness. Elijah had been 
taken into heaven : Elisha remained on earth, the inheritor of his mantle and 
his spirit!” 


The royalists, who had persuaded themselves that the whole fabric of the 
pro tectorial power would fall in pieces on the death of Cromwell, beheld 
with amazement the general acquiescence in the succession of Richard, and 
the foreign princes, who had deemed it prudent to solicit the friendship of 
the father, now hastened to offer their congratulations to his son. Yet, fair 
and tranquil as the prospect appeared, an experienced eye might easily 
detect the elements of an approaching storm. Meetings were clandestinely 
held by the officers; doubts were whispered of the nomination of Richard 
by his father; and an opinion was encouraged among the military that, as 
the conunon-wealth was the work of the army, so the chief office in the 
commonwealth belonged to the commander of the army. On this account 
the protectorship had been bestowed on Cromwell; but his son was one who 
had never drawn his sword in the cause; and to suffer the supreme power to 
devolve on him was to disgrace, to disinherit, the men who had suffered so 
severely, and bled so profusely, in the contest. These complaints had 
probably been suggested, they were certainly fomented, by Cromwell’s son- 
in-law, Fleetwood, and his friends, the colonels Cooper, Berry, and 
Sydenham. Fleetwood was brave in the field; but irresolute in council; 
eager for the acquisition of power, but continually checked by scruples of 
conscience; attached by principle to republicanism, but ready to acquiesce 
in every change, under the pretence of submission to the decrees of 
Providence. Cromwell, who knew the man, had raised him to the second 
command in the army, and fed his ambition with distant and delusive hopes 
of tjucceeding to the supreme magistracy. 


The protector died, and Fleetwood, instead of acting, hesitated, prayed, 
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and consulted; the propitious moment was suffered to pass by; he assented 


to the opinion of the council in favour of Richard; and then, repenting of his 
weakness, sought to indemnify himself for the loss by confining the 


authority of the protector to the civil administration, and procuring for 
himself the sole, uncontrolled command of the army. Under the late 
government, the meetings of military officers had been discountenanced 
and forbidden; now they were encouraged to meet and consult; and, in a 
body of more than two hundred intfividuals, they presented to Richard a 
petition, by which they demanded that no officer should be deprived, but by 
sentence of a court-martial, and that the chief command of the forces, and 
the disposal of commissions, should be conferred on some person whose 
past services had proved his attachment to the cause. There were not 
wanting those who advised the protector to extinguish the hopes of the 
factious at once by arresting and imprisoning the chiefs; but more moderate 
councils prevailed, and in a firm but conciliatory speech, the composition of 
Secretary Thurloe, he replied that, to gratify their wishes, he had appointed 
his relative, Fleetwood, lieutenant-general of all the forces; but that to 
divest himself of the chief command, and of the right of giving or resuming 
commissions, would be to act in defiance of the Humble Petition and 
Advice, the instrument by which he held the supreme authority. 


For a short time they appeared satisfied; but the chief officers continued to 
hold meetings in the chapel at St. James’s, ostensibly for the purpose of 
prayer, but in reality for the convenience of deliberation. Fresh jealousies 
were excited; it was said that another commander (Henry Cromwell was 
meant) would be placed above Fleetwood; Thurloe, Pierrepoint, and St. 
John were denounced as evil counsellors; and it became evident to all 
attentive observers that the two parties must soon come into collision. The 
protector could depend on the armies in Ireland and Scotland. In Ireland, his 
brother Henry governed without an opponent; in Scotland, Monk, by his 
judicious separation of the troops, and his vigilance in the enforcement of 
discipline, had deprived the discontented of the means of holding meetings 
and of corresponding with each other. In England he was assured of the 
services of eight colonels, and therefore, as it was erroneously supposed, of 
their respective regiments, forming one half of the regular force. But his 
opponents were masters of the other half, constituted the majority in the 
council, and daily augmented their numbers by the accession of men who 
secretly leaned to republican principles, or sought to make an interest in that 
party which they considered the more likely to prevail in the approaching 
struggle. 


From the notice of these intrigues the public attention was withdrawn by the 
obsequies of the late protector. It was resolved that they should exceed in 
magnificence those of any former sovereign, and with that view they were 
conducted according to the ceremonial observed at the interment of Philip II 
of Spain. Somerset House was selected for the first part of the exhibition. 
The spectators, having passed through three rooms hung with black cloth, 
were admitted into the funereal chamber; where, surrounded with wax- 
lights, was seen an effigy of Cromwell clothed in royal robes, and lying on 
a bed of state, which covered, or was supposed to cover, the coffin. On each 
side lay different parts of his armour: in one hand was placed the sceptre, in 
the other the globe; and behind the head an imperial crown rested on a 
cushion in a chair of state. But, in defiance of every precaution it became 
necessary to inter the body before the appointed day; and the coffin was 
secretly deposited at night in a vault at the west end of the middle aisle of 
Westminster Abbey, under a gorgeous cenotaph which had recently been 
erected. 
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The effigy was now removed to a more spacious chamber; it rose from a 
recumbent to an erect posture; and stood before the spectators not only with 
the emblems of royalty in its hands, but with the crown upon its head. For 
eight weeks this pageant was exhibited to the public. Thus did Fortune sport 
with the ambitious prospects of Cromwell. The honours of royalty which 
she refused to him during his life, she lavished on his remains after death; 
and then, in the course of a few months, resuming her gifts, exchanged the 
crown for a halter, and the royal monument in the abbey for an ignominious 
grave at Tyburn./ 


RICHARD CROMWELL AND HIS UNRULY PARLIAMENT 


In a few days after the funeral of his father, to the surprise of the public, the 
protector summoned a parliament. How, it was asked, could Richard hope 
to control such an assembly, when the genius and authority of Oliver had 


proved unequal to the attempt? The difRculty was acknowledged; but the 
arrears of the army, the exhaustion of the treasury, and the necessity of 
seeking support against the designs of the officers, compelled him to hazard 
the experiment ; and he flattered himself with the hope of success, by 
avoiding the rock on which, in the opinion of his advisers, the policy of his 
father hacl split. Oliver had adopted the plan of representation prepared by 
the Long Parliament before its dissolution, a plan which, by disfranchising 
the lesser boroughs, and multiplying the members of the counties, had 
rendered the elections more independent of the government: Richard, under 
the pretence of a boon to the nation, reverted to the ancient system ^ ; and, 
if we may credit the calculation of his opponents, no fewer than one 
hundred and sixty members were returned from the boroughs by the interest 
of the court and its supporters. But to adopt the same plan in the conquered 
countries of Scotland and Ireland would have been dangerous; thirty 
representatives were therefore summoned from each; and, as the elections 
were conducted under the eyes of the commanders of the forces, the 
members, with one solitary exception, proved themselves the obsequious 
servants of government. 


It was, however, taken as no favourable omen, that when the protector, at 
the opening of parliament (Jan. 27th, 1659), commanded the attendance of 
the commons in the house of lords, nearly one-half of the members refused 
to obey. They were unwilling to sanction by their presence the existence of 
an authority, the legality of which they intended to dispute: or to admit the 
superior rank of the new peers, the representatives of the protector, over 
themselves, the representatives of the people. As soon as the lower house 
was constituted, it divided itself into three distinct parties. 1. The 
protectorists formed about one-half of the members. They had received 
instructions to adhere inviolably to the provisions of the Humble Petition 
and Advice, and to consider the government by a single person, with the aid 
of two houses, as the unalterable basis of the constitution. 2. The 
republicans, who did not amount to fifty, but compensated for deficiency in 
number by their energy and eloquence. Vane, Haslerig, Lambert, Ludlow, 
Neville, Bradshaw, and Scott, were ready debaters. With them voted 
Fairfax, who, after a long 


1 The charge for black cloth alone on this occasion was six thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-nine pounds, six shillings, and fivepence. 


[^ The old representative system was to be restored. Small and decayed 
boroughs, which had been disfranchised, were again to elect burgesses. 
Commercial towns, .such as Manchester, which had grown into importance, 
were again to cease to have members, ‘i’lie loss of ancient privileges by 
petty communities had given more offence than the gain of new franchises 
by large sections of the people had afforded .satisfaction. — Knight. “J 
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retirement, appeared once more on the stage. So artfully did he act his part 
that, though a royalist at heart, he was designed by them for the office of 
lord-general, in the event of the expulsion or the abdication of Richard. 3. 
The “moderates or neuters” held in number the medium between the 
protectorists and republicans. Of these, some wavered between the two 
parties; but many were concealed cavaliers, who, in obedience to the 
command of Charles, had obtained seats in the house, or young men who, 
without any fixed political principles, suffered themselves to be guided by 
the suggestions of the cavaliers. 


To the latter, Hyde had sent instructions that they should embarrass the 
plans of the protector, by denouncing to the house the illegal acts committed 
under the late administration; by impeaching Thurloe and the principal 
officers of state; by fomenting the dissension between the courtiers and the 
reiDublicans; and by throwing their weight into the scale, sometimes in 
favour of one, sometimes of the other party, as might appear most 
conducive to the interests of the royal exile. The lords, aware of the 
insecure footing on which they stood, were careful not to provoke the 
hostility of the commons. They sent no messages; they passed no bills; but 
exchanging matters of state for questions of religion, contrived to spend 
their time in discussing the form of a national catechism, the sinfulness of 


theatrical entertainments, and the papal corruptions supposed to exist in the 
Book of Common Prayer. 


In the lower house, the first subject which called forth the strength of the 
different parties was a bill which, under the pretence of recognising Richard 
Cromwell for the rightful successor to his father, would have pledged the 
parliament to an acquiescence in the existing form of government. The men 
of republican principles instantly took the alarm. Each day the debate grew 
more animated and personal; charges were made, and recriminations 
followed: the republicans enumerated the acts of misrule and oppression 
under the government of the late protector; the courtiers balanced the 
account with similar instances from the proceedings of their adversaries 
during the sway of the Long Parliament. Weariness at last induced the 
combatants to listen to a compromise, that the recognition of Richard as 
protector should form part of a future bill, but that at the same time, his 
prerogative should be so limited as to secure the liberties of the people. 
From the office of protector, the members proceeded to inquire into the 
constitution and powers of the other house; and this question, as it was 
intimately connected with the former, was debated with equal warmth and 
pertinacity. 


The new lords had little reason to be gratified with the result. They were 
acknowledged, indeed, as a house of parliament for the present; but there 
was no admission of their claim of the peerage, or of a negative voice, or of 
a right to sit in subsequent parliaments. The commons consented ” to 
transact business with them” (a new phrase of undefined meaning), pending 
the parliament, but with a saving of the rights of the ancient peers, who had 
been faithful to the cause; and, in addition, a few days later (April 8th), they 
resolved that, in the transaction of business, no superiority should be 
admitted in the other house, nor message received from it, unless brought 
by the members themselves. On all questions, whenever there was a 
prospect of throwing impediments in the way of the ministry, or of 
inflaming the discontent of the people, the royalists zealously lent their aid 
to the republican party. It was proved that, while the revemie had been 
doubled, the expencUture had grown in a greater proportion; complaints 
were made of oppression, waste, embez-zlement, and tyranny in the 


collection of the excise: the inhumanity of selling obnoxious individuals for 
slaves to the West India planters was severely 
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reprobated; instances of extortion were daily announced to the house by tlie 
committee of grievances. 


THE DISCONTENT IN THE ARMY 


But, while these proceedings awakened the hopes and gratified the 
resentments of the people, they at the same time spread alarm through the 
army; every man conscious of having abused the power of the sword began 
to tremble for his own safety; and an unusual ferment, the sure presage of 
military violence, was observable at the headquarters of the several 
regiments. 


Hitherto the general officers had been divided between Whitehall and 
Wallingford House, the residences of Richard and of Fleetwood. At 
Whitehall, the Lord Fauconberg, brother-in-law to the protector, Charles 
Howard, whom Oliver had created a viscount, Ingoldsby, Whalley, Goffe, 
and a few others, formed a military council for the purpose of maintaining 
the ascendancy of Richard in the army. At WalHngford House, Fleetwood 
and his friends consulted how they might deprive him of the command, and 
reduce him to the situation of a civil magistrate ; but now a third and more 
numerous council appeared at St, James’s, consisting of most of the inferior 
officers, and guided by the secret intrigues of Lambert, who, holding no 
commission himself, abstained from sitting among them, and by the open 
influence of Desborough, a bold and reckless man, who began to despise 
the weak and wavering conduct of Fleetwood. Here originated the plan of a 
general council of officers, which was followed by the adoption of The 
Humble Representation and Petition, an instrument composed in language 
too moderate to give reasonable cause of offence, but intended to suggest 
much more than it was thought prudent to express. It made no allusion to 
the disputed claim of the protector, or the subjects of strife between the two 
houses; but it complained bitterly of the contempt into which the good old 
cause had sunk. 


This paper, with six hundred signatures, was presented to Richard, who 
received it with an air of cheerfulness, and forwarded it to the lower house. 
There it was read, laid on the table, and scornfully neglected. But the 
military leaders treated the house with equal scorn; having obtained the 
consent of the protector, they established a permanent council of general 
officers ; and then, instead of fulfilling the expectations with which they 
had lulled his jealousy, successively voted, that the common cause was in 
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danger, that the command of the army ought to be vested in a person 
possessing its confidence, and that every officer should be called upon to 
testify his approbation of the death of Charles I, and of the subsequent 
proceedings of the military ; a measure levelled against the meeting at 
Whitehall, of which the members were charged with a secret leaning to the 
cause of royalty. This was sufficiently alarming; but, in addition, the 
officers of the trained bands sigtiified their adhesion to the Representation 
of the army; and more than six hundred privates of the regiment formerly 
commanded by Colonel Pride published their determination to stand by 
their officers in the maintenance ” of the old cause.” 


The friends of the protector saw that it was time to act with energy; and, by 
their influence in the lower house, carried the following votes (April 18th) : 
that no military meetings should be held without the joint consent of the 
protector and the parliament, and that every officer should forfeit his 
commission who would not promise, under his signature, never to disturb 
the sitting, or infringe the freedom of parliament. These votes met, indeed, 
wtth a violent opposition in the “other house,” in which many of the 
members had 
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been chosen from the military; but the courtiers, anxious to secure the 
victory, proposed another and declaratory vote in the commons, that the 
command of the army was vested in the three estates, to be exercised by the 
protector. By the officers this motion was considered as an open declaration 
of war: they instantly met; and Desborough, in their name, informed 
Richard that the crisis was at last come; the parliament must be dissolved, 
either by the civil authority, or by the power of the sword. He might make 
his election. If he chose the first, the army would provide for his dignity and 
support; if he did not, he would be abandoned to his fate, and fall friendless 
and unpitied. The protector called a council of his confidential advisers. 
Whitelocke opposed the dissolution, on the ground that a grant of money 
might yet appease the discontent of the military. Thurloe, Broghill, Fiennes 


and Wolseley maintained, on the contrary, that the dissension between the 
parliament and the army was irreconcilable; and that on the first shock 
between them, the cavaliers would rise simultaneously in the cause of 
Charles Stuart. 


A commisssion was accordingly signed by Richard, and the usher of the 
black rod repeatedly summoned the commons to attend in the other house. 
But true to their former vote of receiving no message brought by inferior 
officers, they refused to obey; some members proposed to declare it treason 
to put force on the representatives of the nation, others to pronounce all 
proceecUngs void whenever a portion of the members should be excluded 
by violence; at last they adjourned for three days, and accompanied the 
speaker to his carriage in the face of the soldiery assembled at the door. 
These proceedings, however, did not prevent Fiennes, the head 
commissioner, from dissolving the parliament; and the important 
intelligence was communicated to the three nations by proclamation in the 
same afternoon of April 22nd. Whether the consequences of this measure, 
so fatal to the interests of Richard, were foreseen by his advisers, may be 
doubted. By the dissolution Richard had signed his own deposition; though 
he continued to reside at Whitehall, the government fell into abeyance; even 
the officers, who had hitherto frequented his court, abandoned him, some to 
appease, by their attendance at Wallingford House, the resentment of their 
adversaries, the others, to provide by their absence, for their own safety. If 
the supreme authority resided any where, it was with Fleetwood, who now 
held the nominal command of the army ; but he and his associates were 
controlled both by the meeting of officers at St. James’s, and by the 
consultations of the repubhcan party in the city; and therefore contented 
themselves with depriving the friends of Richard of their commissions, and 
with giving their regiments to the men who had been cashiered by his 
father. 


Unable to agree on any form of government among themselves, they sought 
to come to an understanding with the republican leaders. These demanded 
the restoration of the Long Parliament, on the ground that, as its 
interruption by Cromwell had been illegal, it was still the supreme authority 
in the nation; and the officers, unwilling to forfeit the privileges of their 
new peerage, insisted on the reproduction of the other house, as a co- 


ordinate authority, under the less objectionable name of a senate. But the 
country was now in a state of anarchy ; the intentions of the armies in 
Scotland and Ireland remained uncertain; and the royalists, both 
Presbyterians and cavaliers, were exerting themselves to improve the 
general confusion to the advantage of the exiled king. As a last resource, the 
officers, by an instrument in which they regretted their past errors and 
backsliding, invited the members of the Long Parliament to resume the trust 
of which they had been unrighteously deprived. With some difficulty, two- 
and-forty were privately collected in 
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the Painted Chamber; Lenthall, the former speaker, after much entreaty, put 
himself at their head, and the whole body passed into the house through two 
lines of officers, some of whom were the very individuals by whom, six 
years before, they had been ignominiously expelled. 


THE RECALL OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT: THE RUMP (MAY 7TH, 
1659) 


The reader will recollect that, on a former occasion, in the year 1648, the 
Presbyterian members of the Long Parliament had been excluded by the 
army. Of these, one hundred and ninety-four were still alive, eighty of 
whom actually resided in the capital. That they had as good a right to 
resume their seats as the members who had been expelled by Cromwell 
could hardly be doubted; but they were royalists, still adhering to the 
principles which they professed during the treaty in the Isle of Wight, and 
from their number, had they been admitted, would have instantly outvoted 
the advocates of republicanism. 


They assembled in Westminster Hall; and a deputation of fourteen, with Sir 
George Booth, Prynne, and Annesley at their head, proceeded to the house. 


The doors were closed in their faces; a company of soldiers, the keepers, as 
they were sarcastically called, of the liberties of England, filled the lobby; 
and a resolution was passed (May 9th) that no former member who had not 
subscribed the Engagement, should sit till further order of parliament. The 
attempt, however, though it failed of success, produced its effect. It served 
to countenance a belief that the sitting members were mere tools of the 
military, and supplied the royalists with the means of masking their real 
designs under the popular pretence of vindicating the freedom of 
parliament. By gradual additions, the house at last amounted to seventy 
members, who, while they were ridiculed by their adversaries with the 
appellation of the “Rump,” constituted themselves the supreme authority in 
the three kingdoms. They appointed, first, a committee of safety, and then a 
council of state, notified the foreign ministers of restoration to power, and, 
to satisfy the people, promised by a printed declaration to establish a form 
of government, which should secure civil and religious liberty without a 
single person, or kingship, or house of lords. The farce of addresses was 
renewed; the “children of Zion,” the asserters of the good old cause, 
clamorously displayed their joy; and heaven was fatigued with prayers for 
the prosperity and permanence of the new government. 


That government at first depended for its existence on the good-will of the 
military in the neighbourhood of London ; gradually it obtained promises of 
support from the forces at a distance. Monk, with his officers, wrote to the 
speaker, congratulating him and his colleagues on their restoration to power, 
and hypocritically thanking them for their condescension in taking up so 
heavy a burthen; but, at the same time, reminding them of the services of 
Ohver Cromwell, and of the debt of gratitude which the nation owed to his 
family. Lockhart hastened to tender the services of the regiments in 
Flanders, and received in return a renewal of his credentials as ambassador, 
with a commission to attend the conferences between the ministers of 
France and Spain at Fuenterrabia. Montague followed with a letter from the 
fleet ; but his professions of attachment were received with distrust. To 
balance his influence with the seamen, Lawson received the command of a 
squatlron destined to cruise in the Channel; and, to watch his conduct in the 
Baltic, three coni-missioners, with Algernon Sydney at their head, were 
joined with him in his mission to the two northern courts. 
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There still remained the army in Ireland. From Henry Cromwell, a soldier 
possessing the affections of the military, and believed to inherit the abihties 
of his father, an obstinate, and perhaps successful, resistance was 
anticipated. But he wanted decision. Three parties had presented themselves 
to his choice; to earn, by the promptitude of his acquiescence, the gratitude 
of the new government; or to maintain by arms the right of his deposed 
brother; or to declare, as he was strongly solicited to declare, in favour of 
Charles Stuart. Much time was lost in consultation. While he thus wavered 
from project to project, some of his officers ventured to profess their 
attachment to the commonwealth, the privates betrayed a disinclination to 
separate 


their cause from that of their comrades in England, and Sir Hardress Waller, 
in the interest of the parliament, surprised the castle of Dublin (June 15th). 
The last stroke reduced Henry at once to the condition of a suppliant ; he 
signified his submission bya letter to the speaker, obeyed the commands of 
the house to appear be- ! ‘AW/AJMYV’ %YAMRIMAA JAA MM AAA Council, and 
on July 6th, having ” MWPw - Wt\‘M’.B::4’“’“- explained to them the 
state of Ireland, 


was graciously permitted to retire into the obscurity of private life.\ The 
civil administration of the island devolved on five commissioners, and (July 
18th) the command of the army was given to Ludlow, with the rank of 
lieutenant-general of the horse. 


But the repubUcan leaders soon discovered that they had not been called to 
repose on a bed of roses. The officers at Wallingford House began to dictate 
to the men whom they had made their nominal masters, and forwarded to 
them fifteen demands, under the modest title of ” the things which they had 
on their minds,” when they restored the Long Parliament. The house took 
them successively into consideration. A committee was appointed to report 
the form of government the best calculated to secure the liberties of the 
people; the duration of the existing parliament was limited to twelve 
months; freedom of worship was extended to all believers in the Scriptures 
and the doctrine of the Trinity, with the usual exception of prelatists and 
papists; and an act of oblivion, after many debates, was passed, but so 
encumbered with provisoes and exceptions, that it served rather to irritate 
than appease. The officers had requested (July 12th) that lands of 
inheritance, to the annual value of £10,000, should be settled on Richard 
Cromwell, and a yearly pension of £8,000 on “her highness dowager,” his 
mother. But it was observed in the house that, though Richard exercised no 
authority, he continued to occupy the state apartments at Whitehall ; and a 
suspicion existed that he was kept 


< Henry Cromwell resided on his estate of Swinney Abbey, near Soham, in 
Cambridgeshire, till his death in 1674. 
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there as an object of terror, to intimate to the members that the same power 
could again set him up, which had so recently brought him down. 


By repeated messages, he was ordered to retire; and, on his promise to 
obey, the parliament granted him the privilege of freedom from arrest 
during six months; transferred his private debts, amounting to £29,640, to 


the account of the nation, gave him £2,000 as a relief to his present 
necessities, and voted that a yearly income of £10,000 should be settled on 
him and his heirs, a grant easily made on paper, but never carried into 
execution. 


Ludlow d makes the present £20,000; but the sum of £2,000 is written at 
length in the Journals; May 25. While he was at Whitehall, he entertained 
proposals from the royalists according to Clarendon, e consented to accept a 
title and £20,000 a year, and designed to escape to the fleet under 
Montague, but was too strictly watched to effect his purpose. / 


Of Richard Cromwell’s character W. H. S. Aubrey has written :« “He was 
an amiable, accomplished, but somewhat indolent country gentleman; with 
no capacity for ruling, no special force of character, and no taste for public 
affairs; though he had been a member of parhament and of the upper house. 
Strictly speaking, he never possessed supreme authority; for he was 
supplanted before acquiring it. He could not bend the bow“ of Odysseus. If 
he was timid, inert, and irresolute, he was also disinterested and patriotic. 
He did not use his high position for his own advantage, nor secure a 
competence prior to his own retirement, as he might have done. He quietly 
stepped aside, May 29th, 1659, into the private life and the rural pursuits 
that he loved. The men who profited by his self-abnegation afterwards 
wrote of him as a milksop, a poor creature, a poltroon, and as Tumble-down 
Dick, In Dryden’s trenchant satire of ‘Absalom and Achitophel,’ he stands 
for Ishbosheth; as his father is represented by Saul. 


” Such epithets and such a characterisation of Richard are wholly 
undeserved. True, he had not a scintilla of his father’s genius, nor any of his 
firmness of purpose and resolute action; but he was by no means a fool or a 
coward.” 9 


After his quiet abdication, Richard retired to his family estate at Hursley, 
Hampshire ; but the necessity of paying the enormous public funeral 
expenses of his father, which parliament had promised to defray, so 
embarrassed his resources that he withdrew to Paris where he spent most of 
his life until 1680, when he returned to England, and died at Cheshunt, in 
1712, aged eighty-six. Dr. Isaac Watts, who was his intimate friend, said 
that he never alluded to his former glory but once, and then indirectly .« 


THE COMMONWEALTH RESTORED 


The great object of the parliament was now, as Ludlow ‘^ expresses it, to 
provide “that for the future no man might have an opportunity to pack an 
army to serve his ambition.” For this purpose two bills were passed; the one 
nominating a committee of seven persons to recommend officers to the 
house; the other making Fleetwood commander-in-chief, but only for the 
present session, or till they should take further order therein, and directing 
that the officers approved of by the parliament should receive their 
commissions not from him but from the speaker. These restrictions were 
opposed by Ludlow, Vane, and Salloway, as needless and only tenchng to 
disgust the army, but the fervent zeal of Haslerig, Sidney, and Neville, 
would hearken to no suggestions of prudence. Notice being given to tiie 
officers that it was expected they would take new commissions from the 
speaker, a council was 
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held at Desborough’s house, at which Ludlow and Haslerig, who now had 
regiments, attended. The officers were very high; Desborough even said, 
that he thought the commission he had as good as any the parliament could 
give, and that he would not take another. But the next morning (June 8th) 
Colonel Hacker and his officers came at the persuasion of Haslerig, and 
took their commissions from the speaker, and the ice being now broken, 
others followed. Fleetwood took his the day following, and Lambert soon 
after. It was voted at this time (June 6th) ” that this parliament shall not 
continue longer than May 7th, 1660.” 


While the republican oligarchs were thus employed, the royalists were by 
no means idle. Negotiations had been carried on with the leading 
Presbyterians, and they were now all pledged to the royal cause. Richard 
Cromwell had been offered a title and 20,000/. a year; his brother was also 
solicited, and he at one time, as we have seen, is said to have meditated 


declaring for the king. Pleetwood, Lambert, and Monk also were applied to. 
A general rising on the 1st of August was arranged, and the king and his 
brothers were at the same time to pass over with the troops which they had 
assembled. 


booth’s rising, and the wallingford house petitions 


Willis still kept up his correspondence with Thurloe, and the parliament was 
thus put in possession of their secrets. His treachery however was at this 
time discovered through Morland, the secretary of Thurloe, wAho 
forwarded to the court at Bruges some of Willis’s commimications in his 
own handwriting. Willis, after his usual manner, when the government had 
been put on its guard by himself, represented to the Knot that the project 
was now hopeless, and persuaded them to write circulars forbidding the 
rising (July 29). 


Accordingly, it was only in Cheshire that it took place, where Sir George 
Booth called on the people, without mentioning the king, to rise and 
demand a free parliament. He took possession of Chester, where he was 
joined by the earl of Derby, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Sir Thomas 
Middleton, and other ro3/alists. But their spirits were damped when they 
learned that their friends all remained inactive, and that Lambert was 
advancing against them with four regiments of horse and three of foot. They 
moved to Nantwich, intending to dispute the passage of the Weever; but 
Lambert easily forced it, and their men broke and fled at his approach (Aug. 
16). Colonel Morgan and about thirty men were killed, and three hundred 
were made prisoners. The earl of Derby was taken in the disguise of a 
servant, and Booth, as he was on his way to London, dressed as a woman, 
w^as discovered at Newport Pagnel in Buckinghamshire. 


Lambert hastened up to London, leaving his army to follow by slow 
marches. A sum of 1,000/. which was voted him, he distributed among his 
officers, and shortly after (Sept. 14th) they sent up from Derby a petition 
(secretly transmitted to them from Wallmgford House), requiring that there 
should be no limitation of time in Fleetwood’s commission, that Lambert 
should be major-general, that no officer should be deprived of his 
commission except by sentence of a court-martial, etc. This petition having 
been shown to Haslerig by Fleetwood (22nd), he hastened into the house, 
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and having caused the doors to be locked, moved that Lambert and two 
other officers should be taken into custody. But on Fleetwood’s asserting 
that Lambert knew nothing of it, they contented themselves with passing a 
vote expressive of their dislike of the petition ; and it was resolved ” that to 
augment the number of general officers was needless, chargeable, and 
dangerous.” 
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Several meetings were now held at Wallingford House, and another petition 
was drawn up, which was presented (Oct. 5th) by Desborough and other 
officers. It was in substance the same as the former, but it further demanded 
that those who groundlessly informed the house against their servants 
should be brought to justice. This was aimed at Haslerig and his friends. 
The house in the usual manner returned them thanks for their good 
expressions, but soon after (on the 11th) a vote was passed, making it 
treason to raise money without consent of parliament. Next day Lambert, 
Desborough, and seven other colonels were deprived of their commissions 
for having sent a copy of the petition to Colonel Okey, and by another vote 
Fleetwood’s office was taken away, and he and six other persons were 
nominated to form a board for the direction of the forces. Haslerig having 
thus thrown down the gauntlet, prepared for defence. He reckoned on the 
armies of Scotland and Ireland, the regiments of Hacker, Morley, and Okey; 
and some others about London had assured him of their fidelity, and the 
parliament had a guard of chosen horse, under Major Evelyn. Orders were 
given for these troops to move to Westminster, and early in the morning of 
the 13th the regiments of Morley and Moss, with some troops of horse, 
occupied the palace-yard and the avenues of the house. Lambert, on the 
other hand, drew together his men, and posted them in King street and 
about the abbey. 


The two parties faced each other, but the men were loath to fight against 
their brothers in arms, and their officers did not urge them. When Lenthall 
the speaker [who claimed to be the chief commander] came up in his coach, 


Lambert sneeringly ordered one of his officers to conduct the “lord-general 
‘< to Whitehall, but he was suffered to return to his own house. The council 
of state then met, and after a good deal of altercation it was agreed that the 
parliament was not to sit, that the council of officers should keep the public 
peace, and cause a form of government to be drawn up, which should be 
laid before a new parliament speedily to be summoned.* Fleetwood was 
declared to be commander-in-chief, with full powers, Lambert major- 
general, and a committee of safety was appointed. To ascertain the feelings 
of the armies in Ireland and Scotland, Colonel Barrow was sent to the 
former coimtry, and Colonel Cobbet to the latter, Barrow found the officers 
and men wavering and divided; Cobbet was imprisoned by Monk, who 
declared for the parliament. 


GENERAL MONK TAKES THE REINS 


The conduct of Monk, who now becomes the principal object of attention, 
is ambiguous beyond example. He had early served under Goring in the 
Netherlands; he was in the royal army in Ireland, and was made a prisoner 
at Nantwich ; he remained in the Tower till the end of the war, when he got 
a command in Ireland; he attached himself strongly to Cromwell, by whom 
the government of Scotland was confided to him; he continued his 
attachment to Cromwell’s family, and he wrote to Richard a most judicious 
letter, pointing out the best modes of securing his power. Monk was no 
speculative republican, he was no fanatic in religion, though much 
influenced by his wife, who was a Presbyterian. He was a man of a 
phlegmatic temper, and of impenetrable secrecy. The royalists always had 
hopes of him; and it is not improbable, that now seeing the power of 
Cromwell’s house gone, his secret 


[‘ “By an agreement between mutual weaknesses the Long Parliament 
retired noiselessly from tliat hall from which Cromwell six years before, 
had drivcm it so ignominiously ; and Lambert, the paltry imitator of 
Cromwell, remained master of the field without having achieved a victory.” 
— GcizOT.*] 
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plan was to aid, if it could be done with safety, in restoring the king. The 
first care of Monk was to secure the castles of Edinburgh and Leith, and to 
occupy Berwick. When this was known in London, it was resolved that 
Lambert should march against him; and he set out forthwith for the north 
(Nov. 3rd), having previously exacted a promise from Fleetwood, that he 
would come to no agreement with either the king or Haslerig without his 
approbation. 


Monk meantime went on remodelling his army: those of his officers who 
were of tlie Wallingford House party having resigned their commissions, he 
supplied their places with such as he could depend on; he also displaced 
many who had been put in by the parliament. As his treasury and magazines 
were well supplied, and he knew that his opponents wanted money, he 
sought to procrastinate; ho therefore sent deputies to London, and on their 
return pretending that the agreement which they had concluded was 
somewhat obscure, he opened a negotiation with Lambert, who was at 
Newcastle, in order to have it explained. Meanwhile he went on reforming 
his army, dismissing even the privates of whom he was not certain, and 
supplying their place with Scots. He held a convention of the Scottish 
estates at Berwick, and having commended the peace of the country to them 
during his absence, and obtained a grant of money (Dec. 6th), he fixed his 
headquarters at Coldstream, where he still continued to anuise Lambert with 
negotiations. 


Meantime the cause of the army was losing ground in city and country. The 
apprentices in London had frequent scuffles with the soldiers; an attempt 
was made to seize the Tower; Admiral Lawson declared for the parliament, 
and brought his fleet up to Gravesend; Wlietham, governor of Portsmouth, 
admitted Haslerig and Morley into the town, and the troops sent against 
them went over to them; the Isle of Wight declared for the parliament. At 
length the soldiers themselves abandoned their officers, and putting 
themselves under the command of Okey and Alured, they assembled (Dec. 
24th) in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and having declared for the parliament, 
marched by Lenthall’s house, in Chancery Lane, and saluted him as their 
general. On the 26th, the speaker and those members who were in town 
walked to the house, the soldiers shouting and cheering them as they 
passetl. Haslerig returned in triumph, and the Rump once more flourished. 
Fleetwood had on his knees surrendered his commission to the speaker; 
Lambert, Desborough, and others, made their submissions in the humblest 
manner, but they were all confined to their houses at a distance from 
London. The army was remodelled; not less than fifteen hundred officers 
being discharged. The Rump proceeded to pimish such members as had 
been of the late committee of safety; Vane was expelled, and ordered to 
retire to his house at Raby; Salloway was sent to the Tower; Whitelocke had 


to resign the great seal, and narrowly escaped being committed also. 
Charges of treason were made against Ludlow and others. 


A new council of state was appointed, and an oath, renouncing kingship and 
the Stuarts in the strongest terms, was imposed on all members of the 
parliament. Meantime, Lord Fairfax and Monk had arranged that on the 
same day (Jan. 1st, 1660), the latter should cross the Tweed, and the former 
should seize the city of York. The engagement was punctually performed; 
the royalists in York opened the gates and admitted Fairfax. Though the 
weather was severe, Monk continued his march; Lambert’s troops having 
obeyed the orders sent to them to disperse, no opposition was encountered; 
and having stayed five days to consult with Fairfax at York, Monk resumed 
his march for the capital (16th), the invitation to do so being now arrived. It 
was Fairfax’s advice that he should remain in the north, and there proclaim 
the king, but he said it would be dangerous in the present temper of his 
officers; in fact, 
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at York he caned one of them for charging him with this design. At 
Nottingham on the 21st they were near signing an engagement to obey the 
parhament in all things ” except the bringing in of Charles Stuart.” At 
Leicester, on the 23rd, Monk was obliged to sign an answer to a petition 
from his native county, Devon, giving it as his opinion, that monarchy could 
not be restored, that it would be dangerous to recall the secluded members, 
and advising submission to the present parliament. At this town he was 
joined by Scott and Robinson, two of the members sent, as it were, to do 
him honour, but in reality to discover his intentions. He treated them with 
great respect, and always referred to them the bearers of the numerous 
addresses that were presented to him, for the restoration of the secluded 
members and “a free parliament.” 


The troops which Monk had brought with him did not exceed five thousand 
men, and those in and about London were more numerous; he therefore 


wrote from St. Albans, on the 28th, requiring, to prevent quarrels or 
seduction, that five regiments should be removed. An order was made to 
that effect (Feb. 2nd), but the men refused to obey; the royalists of the city 
tried to gain them over; they remained, however, faithful to the parliament, 
and, on being promised their arrears, marched out quietly the next morning. 
Monk led m his troops the following day, and took up his quarters at 
Whitehall. On the 6th Monk received the thanks of the house. In his reply, 
he noticed the numerous addresses for a free and full parliament which he 
had received, expressed his dislike of oaths and engagements, and his hopes 
that neither cavaliers nor fanatics would be entrusted with civil or military 
power. By some his speech was thought too dictatorial. ” The servant,” said 
Scott, ” has already learned to give directions to his masters.” Monk also 
excited suspicion, by demurring to the oath abjuring the Stuarts to be taken 
by members of the council of state. Seven of the other members, he 
observed, had not 3^et taken it, and he should like to know their reasons ; 
experience had shown that such oaths were of little force ; he had proved 
his devotion to the parliament, and would do so again. 


The tide of loyalty still continued to swell in the city. The secluded 
members held frequent meetings there, and some even of the kmg’s judges 
who were in parliament entered into communications with them. The last 
elections had given a common council zealous for a full and free parliament 
; they set the present one at naught, refused to pay the taxes imposed by it, 
and received and answered addresses from the counties. To check these 
proceedings, it was resolved by the council of state that eleven of the 
common council should be arrested, the posts and chains which had been 
fixed in the streets be taken away, and the city gates be destroyed. In the 
dead of night of February 9th, Monk received orders to carry this resolution 
into effect. He obeyed, through his officers and soldiers murmured; the 
citizens received him with groans and hisses, but made no opposition. 
When the posts and chains were removed. Monk sent to say that he thought 
enough hat! been done; but he was directed to complete the demolition, and 
he therefore destroyed the gates and portcullisses. He then led his men back 
to Whitehall, and, having there coolly considered the whole matter, he 
thought he saw a design to embroil him with the citizens, and, finally, lay 
him aside. In concert with his officers, he wrote next morning to the 
speaker, requiring that by the following Friday every vacancy in the house 


should be filled up, preparatory to a dissolution and the calling of a new 
parliament. He then marched his troops into Finsbury Fields, caused a 
common council to be summoned, and told them that he was come to join 
with them in procuring a full and free parliament.’ 
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Monk went to the common council and told them what he had done. 
Guildhall resounded with cries of “God bless your excellency!” The 
soldiers were feasted. The cry went forth throughout London of ” Down 
with the Rump.” Pepys” has described, as none but an eye-witness could 
describe, the scene of that night: ”In Cheapside there were a great many 
bonfires, and Bow bells and all the bells in all the churches as we went 
home were aringing. Hence we went homewards, it being about ten at night. 
But the common joy tliat was everywhere to be seen! The number of 
bonfires, there being fourteen between St. Dunstan’s and Temple Bar, and at 
Strand Bridge I could at one time tell tliirty-one fires. In King street seven 
or eight; and all along burning and roasting, and tlrinking for rumps. There 
being rumps tied upon sticks and carried up and down. Tlie butchers at the 
May-pole in the Strand rang a peal with their knives when they were going 
to sacrifice their rump. On Ludgate Hill there was one turning of the spit 
that had a rump tied upon it, and another basting of it. Indeed it was past 
imagination, both the greatness and the suddenness of it. At one end of the 
street you would think there was a whole lane of fire, and so hot that we 
were fain to keep on the further side.” 


Charles and his court were at Brussels when the news reached them of these 
events in London. “They thought all their sufferings over,” says 
Clarendon.’ And yet the best informed men in London, whether republican 
or royalist, could not penetrate the thick veil of Monk’s real intentions. 
Aubrey i who lived a gossiping life in places of public resort, and had 
access to persons of influence, says of certain friends, “they were satisfied 
that he [Monk] no more intended or designed the king’s restoration, when 
he came into England, or first came to London, than his horse did.” Sir 


Henry Vane, after the menacing letter had been written to the parliament, 
said to Ludlow,<“ that ” unless lie were nmch mistaken. Monk had yet 
several masks to put off.” Ludlow went to see him in the city, and after 
much discourse Monk exclaimed, “Yea, we must hve and die together for a 
commonwealth.” Whatever were his real intentions, he maintained his 
ascendancy by the most earnest professions of fidelity to the republican 
party and their opinions. Yet his actions were more tlian doubtful. The 
house had twice resolved that the secluded members should not be 
admitted. Monk had determined the contrary. The infusion of so many of 
these who had been originally thrust out of parliament for the moderation of 
their opinions, was the surest way to neutralise the power of the republican 
faction, who clung to authority with a tenacity that indicated their real 
weakness. 


Monk, on the 21st of February, sent an escort of his soldiers to accompany a 
body of the secluded members to the house of commons, he having 
previously read them a speech, in which he formally declared for a 
commonwealth. Wlien they took their seats the greatest heats were 
exhibited; and some of the republicans withdrew from the house. Seventeen 
of them went in a body to Monk, to demand his reasons for these 
proceedings. He protested his zeal to a commonwealth government ; ” and 
they then pressed him more home by demanding, if he would join with 
them against Charles Stuart and his party? ” He took off his glove, and 
putting his hand within Sir Arthur Haslerig’s hand, he said, ” I do here 
protest to you, in the presence of all these gentlemen, that I will oppose to 
the utmost the setting-up of Charles Stuart, a single person, or a house of 
peers.” Ludlow <^ who records this, says that Monk then expostulated with 
them touching their suspicions, saying, ” What is it that I have done in 
bringing these members into the house? Are they not the same that brought 
the king to the block? though others cut off his head, and that justly.” The 
members thus restored by Monk were chiefly 
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of that great Presbyterian body who had been ejected by the Independents; 
and who now expected that they should be strong enough, in the event of 
the restoration of the monarchy, to make terms for the estabhshment of their 
form of church government. 


They immediately became a majority in parliament; appointed Monk 
general-in-chief ; formed a new council of state; and superseded sheriffs, 
justices of the peace and militia officers, who were supporters of republican 
institutions. The covenant was again to be promulgated; the confession of 
faith of the asseml)ly of divines to be adopted; the penal laws against 
Catholics, which Cromwell rarely put in force, were to be called into full 
vigour. The tendencies of some of the members towards monarchy were 
still very feebly indicated. Uncertainty everywhere prevailed, whilst the 
man who had the power of the sword was well known to have no fixed 
principles of politics or religion — was more greedy of wealth than excited 
by any daring ambition — and would only declare himself by some 
irrevocable action when he had made up his mind as to the probable success 
and permanency of king or commonwealth. Admiral Montague had been 
apointed ” general at sea,” the republican admiral Lawson being put aside. 
He was the patron of Pepys, and told him, on the 6th of March, that there 
were great endeavours to bring in the protector again, but that he did not 
think it would last long if he were brought in. Montague added, “No, nor 
the king neither — though he seems to think he will come in — unless he 
carry liimself very soberly and well.” 


How Charles carried liimself was perfectly well known to his most zealous 
friends — even to those who themselves lived “soberly and well.” Wien a 
proposal was made to Oliver Cromwell that Charles should marry his 
daughter, the protector objected his “debauched fife” as an insuperable 
difficulty. The royalists, Presbyterian or Episcopalian, saw no such 
objection in the marriage of Charles with tlie state of England. Very curious 
combinations of men long separated were now forming. Old faithful friends 
of his house were flocking to the king at Breda. Amongst them now and 
then appeared some country gentleman, whose clothes were of a soberer 
hue and a more English cut, than those of Charles’s habitual courtiers. 
These had discarded the lovelocks of the cavaliers, tlunr slashed doublets 
and flowing mantles, for the liideous periwigs and embroidered surtouts of 


the Parisian fashion. Very tarnished were the gold and silver embroideries 
of the courtiers at Brussels, or Breda, or the Hague, in the early spring of 
16G0, when Englishmen from home gathered about them, “Their clothes 
were not worth forty shillings, the best of them,” says Pepys. London soon 
sent money to the exiles, ami Paris was ready to provide fineries of which 
tlie Louvre might have been proud. For there was a growing confidence that 
tlie commonwealth was fast coming to an end. Men, by a sort of instinctive 
feeling, were setting uj) the king’s arms; and drinking the king’s health, 
though Monk and his bands were still dominating in the City and at 
Wliitehall. 


Purse and Dagger of the Sixteenth Century 
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The Long Parliament was to terminate its sittings on the 16th of March. On 
the 13th, that once formidable republican assembly voted that the oath of a 
member of parliament — to be ” true and faithful to the commonwealth of 
England, as the same is now established, without a king or house of lords,” 
— should be abolished. On the 15th of March the popular sentiment was 
manifested at the royal exchange. A statue of Charles I had been removed 
after the tragedy of the 30th of January ; and in the niche where it stood was 
written, ‘ Exit tyrannus, regum ultimus, anno libertatis Anglice restitutcB 
primo, amiogiie Domini 161/84 For twelve years few had ventured to 
affirm that “tyrant and the last of kings” were words of offence; or had 
asserted that the year 1648 was not the first year of the restored liberty of 
England. On the evening of the 15th of March, a ladder was placed against 
this niche; soldiers stood around; a house painter mounted the ladder, 
painted out the inscription, and waving his cap, shouted “God bless King 
Charles ITI!” Again bonfires blazed in the streets. 


INDIAN HISTORY IN OUTLINE 


A PKELIMINARY SURVEY, COMPRISING A CURSORY VIEW OP 
THE SWEEP OF EVENTS AND A TABLE OF CHRONOLOGY 


The important place which India holds in recent history combines with the 
fascination of its mysteries to give this country an interest in the eyes of the 
modern historian which it never held previously to the last century. Thus 
one finds that in the most recent German Weltgeschichte the history of 
ancient India is given almost as much space as is devoted to the entire 
history of ancient Greece or Rome. Whereas, to point a contrast, it may be 
noted that in the classical Weltgeschichte of Schlosser, written half a 
century ago, the history of India is allotted only about a dozen pages. It may 
fairly be held that in each of these cases there is a lack of true historical 
perspective, for, whereas it would be absurd to claim that India receives 
anything like just treatment in the condensed summary of Schlosser, it 
would be equally absurd to claim that the actual world-historic merit of 
India is at all comparable— from a European standpoint — -to that of 
Greece or Rome. But questions of exact importance aside, the facts just 
cited evidence a growing realisation of the importance of the oriental 
branch of the great Aryan tree. They show among other things that the 
Western mind is being aroused from that standpoint of insular dogmatism 
on which it placed itself with such seeming security. 


It is a hopeful sign of the times, for it suggests that the hour is near at hand 
when it will be generally demanded of the historian who attempts to deal 
with general history that he shall look out upon the world not with the eyes 
of a narrow European partisanship, but with true cosmopolitanism. When 
this is done it will become more and more evident that a great people of the 
Orient, who had attained the highest stage of culture, had developed an 
extraordinary literature, and achieved the height of an amazing practical 
philosophy at least half a millennium before the beginning of our era, are 
not to be treated with contempt because their conceptions of religion and 
their estimate of the I’ight ideals of practical civilisation differ from our 


On the 16th of March, the parliament met to vote their own dissolution, and 
England hoped that a long term of rest and security had been earned by the 
sufferings and changes of twenty years. Some few uplifted their voices 
against the inevitable event; and still clung to their faith in a 
commonwealth; to their assured belief that liberty and peace would be best 
maintained by the absolute authority of a “grand or general council of the 
nation.” This was Vane’s opinion, having no misgiving for his past actions 
and no dread of his future lot, even though it were the hardest: “He had all 
possible satisfaction of mind as to those actions God had enabled him to do 
for the commonwealth, and hoped the same God would fortify him in his 
sufferings, how sharp soever, to bear a faithful and constant testimony 
thereto.” This was also his friend Milton’s ^ opinion : ” What I have spoken 
is the language of that which is not called amiss, the good old cause : if it 
seem strange to any, it will not seem more strange, I hope, than convincing 
to backsliders: thus much I should, perhaps, have said, though I were sure I 
should have spoken only to trees and stones, and had none to cry to but with 
the prophet, ‘ 0 earth, earth, earth!’ to tell the very soil itself what her 
perverse inhabitants are deaf to. Nay, though what I have spoke should 
happen (which Thou suffer not who didst create mankind free! nor Thou 
next who didst redeem us from being servants of men!) to be the last words 
of our expiring liberty.” ^ 


Nineteen years and a half had now elapsed since the Long Parliament first 
assembled — years of revolution and bloodshed, during which the nation 
had made the trial of almost every form of government, to return at last to 
that form from which it had previously departed. On the 16th of March, one 
day later than was originally fixed, its existence, which had been illegally 
prolonged since the death of Charles I, was terminated by its own act. The 
reader is already acquainted with its history. For the glorious stand which it 
made against the encroachments of the crown, it deserves both admiration 
and gratitude; its subsequent proceecUngs assumed a more ambiguous 
character; ultimately they led to anarchy and military despotism. But, 
whatever were its merits or demerits, of both posterity has reaped the 
benefit. To the first, the English are indebted for many of the rights which 
they now enjoy; by the second, they are warned of the evils which result 
from political changes effected by violence, and in opposition to the habits 
and predilections of the people./ 


The clouded determinations of Monk were very soon becoming more trans- 
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parent. He had secretly received his cousin, Sir John Grenville, who had 
long sought an interview in vain, to deliver a letter from the king. He would 
send no letter in answer. [He wrote one, read it to Grenville, then burned it 
and told Grenville to remember the contents.] He entrusted Grenville to 
promise Charles that he would be his devoted servant. Monk made no 
conditions, but he tendered some advice — that there should be a general 
amnesty, with only four exceptions; that the possessors of confiscated 
property should not be disturbed; that there should be liberty of conscience. 
Grenville repaired to the king at Brussels, where they met in secret. A more 
formal body of envoys from England now presented themselves to the king 
— a deputation of Presbyterians, who came to offer the same terms which 
had been proposed to his father in the Isle of Wight. The parliament was to 
have the control of the army; the civil war was to be declared lawful; new 
patents of nobility were to be annulled. Charles laughed in his sleeve. ” 
Little do they think,” he said, “that General Monk and I are upoi? so good 
terms.” 


The Presbyterians believed that they alone had any chance of success. 
“Leave the game in our hands,” they said to the cavaliers. They probably 
thought correctly that Charles was indifferent as to the form of worship 
under which England should be when he came to be king. But they knew 
that Hyde was devoted to the restoration of the Anglican church, as a 
necessary consequence of the restoration of the monarchy. They wished that 
Hyde should be expelled from power or influence, and used the strongest 
arguments to induce the belief that the restoration could not be 
accompUshed whilst he was a royal counsellor. In spite of their conviction 
of Monk’s adhesion to their cause, the few to whom Charles had entrusted 
the secret of his correspondence with him, still sometimes doubted. The 
French ambassador tried to obtain Monk’s confidence. He would give no 
opinion as to the future government of England. That must be settled by the 


next parliament. Monk’s real opinions were the less necessary to be 
disclosed; for all England was becoming impatient for the restoration. Old 
servants of the commonwealth — Broghill, and Thurloe, and Lenthall — 
offered to Charles their submission and their advice. The king, from mixed 
motives of indolence and prudence, suffered matters to proceed without 
committing himself to any party, or making any engagements for his future 
conduct. He yielded to Monk’s advice in one particular. He left the Spanish 
Netherlands, and established himself at Breda.“ 


Lambert’s insurrection and the “free parliament” 


In the midst of the apparent certainty of the restoration being at hand, a new 
cause of alarm suddenly arose. Lambert had been committed to the Tower, 
when Monk’s interest became predominant. He escaped on the 9th of April, 
and was speedily at the head of some soldiers, who had revolted; and, 
marching through the midland counties, he called upon all to join him who 
would preserve the commonwealth. Monk sent Ingoldsby to encounter 
Lambert; and declared to Grenville that, if Lambert met with any success, 
he would no longer have any reservation, but act in the king’s name and 
under his commission, to summon the royalists to arms. On the 22nd of 
April, Lambert and his men were met at Daventry by Ingoldsby ‘s troops. A 
parley was proposed; but Ingoldsby refused any accommodation. Tlie two 
armies had advanced close to each other, and the conflict seemed imminent, 
when 


[> It is said to have been the intention of the Spaniards to detain Charles till 
Jamaica and Dunkirk should be restored. According to Clarendon ” he 


narrowly escaped detention.*] 
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Lambert’s cavalry threw away their pistols; and their leader was quickly a 
prisoner. 


The last battle of the commonwealth had now to be fought at the hustings. 
The elections took place. A few of the old republicans were returned. Some 
members were elected who believed that the restoration of the monarchy 
could be effected, without losing any of the liberties which had been won 
since the days of Laud and Strafford. The greater number were men who 
were either led away by a fever of loyalty, or were indifferent to any 
reaction which would end the struggles and uncertainties of twenty years. It 
was impossible that a king thus restored amidst a conflict of passions and 
prejudices — of old hatreds and new ambitions — should be forward to 
make any professions of public duty, or cherish any deep affection for the 
people he was to govern. It was fortunate that Charles was only a heartless 
voluptuary, and was too selfish in his craving for ease and pleasure, to add 
the personal energy of the tyrant to the almost inevitable tyranny of those 
who believed that the king and the people could return to the same 
condition in which they were before Hampden refused to pay shipmoney. 
The king’s position with regard to the church was, in a similar degree, under 
the control of the same spirit of indifference. Secretly a papist, openly a 
scoffer, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or Independent might harass each other, 
so that Charles was quiet. He fancied himself most safe with those who 
professed to believe that his authority was divine; and that “Render unto 
Csesar” meant, if rightly interpreted, let Cffisar’s will be the one law. 


Five hundred and fifty-six members had been elected to the house of 
commons, the greater number of whom took their seats on the 26th of April. 
Ten peers only met in the house of lords on that day. Presbyterians and 
cavaliers looked suspiciously at each other; but the Presbyterians, more 
accustomed to act in union, manoeuvred that one of their party should be 
elected speaker. The first business of both houses was to return thanks to 
Monk for his services, and the lords voted that a statue should be erected in 
his honour. Colonel Ingoldsby also received the thanks of the commons for 
his prompt action against Lambert. The house was not yet in the humour to 
forget the sound advice of Monk to the lords when he returned them his 
thanks — “to look forward and not backward in transacting affairs.” The 
cavaliers soon made the house and the nation understand that the day of a 


triumphant reaction was fast approaching. Their spirit spread amongst the 
moderate and independent : ” Every one hoped in this change to change 
their condition, and disowned all things they had before advised,” says Mrs. 
Hutchinson. “1 ” Every ballad singer sang up and down the streets ribald 
rhjnnes, made in reproach of the late commonwealth.” 


The day after parliament met, Sir John Grenville went to the sitting of the 
council of state, and asked to speak with the lord general. To his hands he 
delivered a packet sealed with the royal arms. Monk affected surprise and 
alarm, and it was decided that Grenville should be called in. He said that the 
packet had been entrusted to him by the king, his master, at Breda. The 
council resolved that the letters which Grenville brought should be 
delivered to the parliament. On the first of May, Grenville appeared at the 
door of the lower house, and being called to the bar presented a letter 
addressed ” To our 


[‘ If ever there was a parliament freely chosen, it was the present one : there 
was no court or crmy now to control the elections ; the territorial aristocracy 
was enfeebled, and could use none but its legitimate influence ; the royalists 
(the Catholics of course excepted) were no longer deprived of the right of 
voting ; all parties therefore put forth their strength, and the royahsts (the 
moderate Presbyterians included) had a most decided majority. The 
republicans obtained few seats, and their only hopes lay now in the army. 
— Keightley.’/] 
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trusty and well beloved the speaker of the house of commons.” He then 
went through the same formality at the house of lords. With each letter was 
enclosed a document addressed to the whole nation — the Declaration from 
Breda. Grenville then proceeded to the city, and presented a letter from the 
king addressed to the lord mayor, aldermen, and common council, which 
also contained the Declaration. 


CHARLES’ DECLARATION FROM BREDA, AND THE AMNESTY 
(1660 A.D.) 


In all these papers, the composition of Hyde, there was little to alarm, and 
much to propitiate, the prudent and peaceful. The commons were assured ” 
upon our royal word — that none of our predecessors have had a greater 
esteem for parliaments than we have;” — parliaments were “so vital a part 
of the constitution of the kingdom, and so necessary for the government of 
it, that, we well know, neither prince nor people can be, in any tolerable 
degree, happy without them.” The Declaration professed the king’s desire ” 
that all our subjects may enjoy what by law is theirs, by a full and entire 
administration of justice throughout the land.” It declared “a free and 
general pardon to all our subjects” — excepting only such persons “as shall 
hereafter be excepted by act of parliament.” All are invited to a perfect 
union amongst themselves. 


Deploring the existence of religious animosities, ” We do declare a liberty 
to tender consciences; and that no man shall be disquieted, or called in 
question, for differences of opinion in matters of religion, which do not 
disturb the peace of the kingdom.” All matters relating to the possession of 
estates “shall be determined in parliament.” Both houses immediately 
applied themselves to prepare answers to the royal letters; declared that, 
“according to the ancient and fundamental laws of this kingdom, the 
government is, and ought to be, by king, lords, and commons”; voted 
50,000Z. to the king as a gift; and presented Grenville with 500L to buy a 
jewel. Commissioners from both houses were chosen to convey their 
answers to the king. Grenville preceded them with the best proof of loyalty 
and affection — 4,500Z. in gold, and a bill of exchange for 25,000Z. Pepys 
^ tells us that Charles, when Grenville brought him the money, was “so 
joyful, that he called the princess royal and duke of York, to look upon it, as 
it lay in the portmanteau before it was taken out.” 


On the 8th of May the two houses of parliament proclaimed Charles II king 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, at Westminster, at Whitehall, and in the 
city. Although the king had not arrived, the restoration of the monarchy was 
completed. In a delirium of loyalty the Convention Parliament never 
thought of making conditions for the liberties of the country. Hale, the great 


judge, and Prynne, the learned lawyer, had ventured to propose a committee 
for considering what propositions should be made to Charles, before the 
destinies of the country were irrevocably committed to his guidance. Monk 
opposed this: “I cannot answer for the peace either of the nation or of the 
army, if any delay is put to the sending for the king. What need is there of 
sending propositions to him? Might we not as well prepare them, and offer 
them to him when he shall come over? He will bring neither army nor 
treasure with him, either to fright or corru])t us.” The liouse assented by 
acclamation. It rested the conservancy of all that the nation had won since 
the opening of the Long Parliament upon the flimsy foundation of the 
Declaration from Breda. Bills were prepared, which were to be presented 
for the acceptance of the king, “when he shall come over.” 
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Magna Charta and the Petition of Right; privilege of parhament; pardon, 
indemnity and obhvion, were words ghbly used as if they were things of 
course. Bills were prepared for confirming purchases of property during the 
times of trouble; and for the abolition of knight service, the feudal tenure 
which was most obnoxious. But the real temper of this parliament w^as to 
be subjected to a severer test — the question of amnesty had yet to be 
settled. Monk had just protested that if he were to suffer any one to be 
excluded from such amnesty, he would be the arrantest rogue that ever 
lived. Ashley Cooper had said to Hutchinson, “If the violence of the people 
should bring the king upon us, let me be damned, body and soul, if ever I 
see a hair of any man’s head touched, or a penny of any man’s estate, upon 
this quarrel.” 


Ingoldsby had received the thanks of the commons for recent services. He, 
and others who had signed the warrant for the king’s execution, were 
members of the commons. On the 9th of May, the debate on the Amnesty 
Bill came on in both houses. The earl of Northumberland said, that though 
he had no part in the death of the king, he was against questioning those 
concerned; ” that the example may be more useful to posterity, and 


profitable to future kings, by deterring them from the like exorbitances.” 
Fairfax, in a noble spirit of generosity, exclaimed, ”If any man must be 
excepted, I know no man that deserves it more than myself ; for I was 
general of the army at that time, and had power sufficient to prevent the 
proceedings against the king; but I did not think fit to make use of it to that 
end.” Lenthall, the son of the famous speaker, provoked the house to tumult 
by boldly say-ing, “He that first drew his sword against the king committed 
as high an offence as he that cut off the king’s head.” 


The house at last voted as to the number of regicides to be excluded from 
the amnesty, and decided that seven should be excepted. But it also resolved 
that every one should be arrested who had sat upon the king’s trial, and their 
property seized. Other arrests took place. Some who had laboured best with 
Cromwell to uphold the honour of England, such as Thurloe, were 
impeached. The titles bestowed by the two protectors were annulled. Upon 
all great questions, political or religious, which affected the future safety 
and liberties of these nations, postponement was the ruling policy of the 
cavaliers. The Presbyterians, who were the first to aim at religious 
supremacy, began clearly to see that the day was fast approaching, wdien 
they would regret the tranquillity they had enjoyed under the toleration of 
that ruler whom they had now agreed to declare a traitor. 


The fortunes of Charles had so decidedly changed in the course of a little 
month, that the foreign courts who had looked adversely or coldly upon 
him, now embarrassed him with their rival professions of friendship. He 
was wisely advised not to be too forward to receive such civilities from 
France or from Spain as might compromise him in the future policy of 
England. The states of Holland invited him to take his departure from the 
Hague; and he arrived there from Breda on the loth of May. Thither came 
the commissioners of the parliament; the town-clerk of London, with 
aldermen and lesser dignitaries; deputations of the Presbyterian clergy; and 
a swarm of Englishmen of every variety of opinion, who wanted to 
prostrate themselves at the feet of power. Holies, who had been one of the 
earliest leaders, in the battle of the Long Parliament, was the orator on the 
part of the house of commons. Their hearts, he said, were filled with 
veneration and confidence; their longings for their king, their desires to 


serve him, expressed the opinions of the whole nation — “lettings out of the 
soul, expressions of transported 
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minds.” Other lords had had dominion over them; but their hearts and souls 
did abhor such rulers, and ever continued faithful to their king. Anthony 
Ashley Cooper had civil words from Charles. Fairfax was received with 
kindness. 


The king made smooth speeches to the Presbyterians; but they obtained no 
satisfaction as to the future of England in the great question of religious 
union. No one, however, pressed hardly upon him. There were no strong 
words spoken, as the earlier race of Puritans would have spoken. Burnet,« 
describing the general character of Charles, says, ”He was affable and easy, 
and loved to be made so by all about him. The great art of keeping him 
long, was the being easy, and the making everything easy to him.” The 
modern phrase is “to make things pleasant”; and both phrases mean that 
there should be a large ingredient of falsehood in human affairs. Admiral 
Montague, who was to have the honour of receiving the king on board his 
ship, had long been in communication with him. The ship which carried the 
admiral’s flag had an ugly name, the “Nasehy.” On the 23rd, the king, with 
the dukes of York and Gloucester, and a large train, came on board. “After 
dinner,” says Pepys,^ who was now Montague’s secretary, “the king and 
duke altered the name of some of the ships, viz.: the Naseby became the 
Charles; the Richard, James; the Speaker, Mary, the Dunbar (which was not 
in company with us), the Henry.” 


Lady Fanshawe,’ who was on board, is in ecstacies: “Who can express the 
joy and gallantry of that voyage; to see so many great ships, the best in the 
world; to hear the trumpets and all other music; to see near a hundred brave 
ships sail before the wind with vast cloths and streamers; the neatness and 
cleanness of the ships, the gallantry of the commanders, the vast plenty of 
all sorts of provisions; but, above all, the glorious majesties of the king and 


his two brothers, were so beyond man’s expectation and expression.” The 
sky was cloudless, the sea was calm, the moon was at the full. Charles 
walked up and down the quarter-deck, telling all the wonders of his escape 
from Worcester — his green coat and his country breeches — the miller 
stopping his night walk — the innkeeper bidding God bless him. “He was 
an everlasting talker,” writes Burnet,’ and his gossip amongst his new 
friends in this moonlight voyage gave some better promise than the cold 
dignity of his father, which many must have remembered. It was a merry 
trip — and Pepys chuckles over ” the brave discourse.” On the morning of 
the 25th they were close to land at Dover, and every one was preparing to 
go ashore. “The king and the two dukes,” says Pepys, “did eat their 
breakfast before they went, and there being set some ship’s diet, they ate of 
nothing else but pease and pork, and boiled beef” — a politic appetite, 
which no doubt won the favour of Blake’s old sailors. 


When Charles landed at Dover, Monk was at hand to kneel before him — 
“to receive his majesty as a malefactor would his pardon,” — “says 
Gumble,P a biographer of the wary general. With a feeling that belonged to 
another time the mayor of Dover presented the king with a Bible. “It is the 
thing that I love above all things in the world,” said the ready actor who 
knew his part without much study. The royal train went on to Canterbury. 
There Monk ventured beyond his usual caution, by presenting the king a list 
of seventy persons that he recommended for employments — men whose 
names stunk in the nostrils of all cavaliers. Hyde, through Monk’s 
confidential adviser, Morrice, made the general understand that such 
interference was unpleasant, and Monk quickly apologised after a very 
awkward attempt at explanation. Hyde was at Charles’s side, and prevented 
him being too easy. 
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Monk received a lesson; but he was consoled by the order of the Garter 
being bestowed upon him. 


own. To such a clarified view the position given to the history of India in 
the work just referred to must manifestly tend. 


It must be admitted, however, that whatever the interest attaching to Indian 
history, almost insuperable difficulties stand in the way of a clear 
interpretation of that history. The country itself is of enormous size, 
comprising about a million and a half of square miles, and giving residence 
to a population estimated at some two hundred and forty millions. This 
enormous population is made up of a great variety of races, the origin of 
which is altogether obscure. When one speaks of the history of ancient 
India, one 
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practically ignores all these indigenous races, and refers merely to the 
invading hosts of so-called Aryans that came into the country from the 
northwest and finally became dominant there. How greatly these invaders 
were modified as a race by their contact with the native hordes of India, is 
evidenced in tlie wide gap that separates the Aryan of India to-day from the 
Aryan of Europe. 


As to the exact time when the Aryan invasion occurred, all is obscure. Nor 
is anything definite known of the history of conquest, and the subsequent 
development of the race in India, except such merely inferential glimpses as 
may be gained through study of the Vedas. India was indeed known to the 
western world from a very early period. We have seen that the Assyrian 
monuments depict animals unmistakably of Indian origin, as being brought 
in tribute to the court of Shalmaneser II. But neither these nor any other 
records of the western world suiiice to throw any light whatever upon the 
real history of India or give us any knowledge of the country beyond the 
mere proof that its existence was known, until so relatively late a period as 
the conquest of Alexander. After that time the West and the East were in 
closer contact. 


On the 28th of May, King Charles set out from Canterbury, and slept that 
night at Rochester. At Blackheath the royal cavalcade had to pass the army 
of the commonwealth. Thirty thousand men were there marshalled. Many 
of these veterans had fought against the family and the cause which was 
now triumpliant. The name of Charles Stuart had been with them a name of 
hatred antl contempt. They had assisted in building up and pulling down 
governments, whicli had no unity but in their determination to resist him 
who was now called to command them, with no sympathy for their courage, 
no respect for their stern enthusiasm. The great soldier and prince who had 
led them to so many victories had now his memory profaned, by being 
proclaimed a traitor by a parliament that when he was living would have 
been humbled at his slightest frown. The procession passed on in safety; for 
the old discipline, that no enemy was ever able to prevail against in the 
battle-field, was still supreme in this pageant — this last harmless 
exhibition of that might through which the liberties of England had been 
won; through whose misdirection they were now imperilled. 


Charles went on in the sight of all London to Whitehall — a wearisome 
procession, which lasted until nine at night, amidst streets strewn with 
flowers, past tapestried houses and wine-spouting fountains; with civic 
authorities wearing chains of gold, and nobles covered with embroidered 
velvets ; trumpets bray-ing, mobs huzzaing. In this delirium of joy there 
was something beyond the idle shouts of popular intoxication. It was the 
expression of the nation’s opinion that the government of England had at 
length a solid foundation upon which peace and security, liberty and 
religion, might be established.’ It was late in the evening before the 
ceremonies of this important day were concluded ; when Charles observed 
to some of his confidants, ”It must surely have been my fault that I did not 
come before; for I have met with no one to-day who did not protest that he 
always wished for my restoration.” The re-establishment of royalty 
presented perhaps the only means of restoring public tranquillity amidst the 
confusion and distrust, the animosities and hatreds, the parties and interests, 
which had been generated by the events of the civil war, and by a rapid 
succession of opposite and ephemeral governments. “To Monk,” says 
Lingard, / “belongs the merit of having, by his foresight, and caution, 
effected this object without bloodshed or violence; but to his dispraise it 


must also be recorded,’ that he effected it without any previous stipulation 
on the part of the exiled monarch. 


Never had so fair an opportunity been offered of establishing a compact 
between the sovereign and the people, of determining, by mutual consent, 
the legal rights of the crown, and of securing from future encroacliment the 
freedom of the people. That Charles would have consented to such 
conditions, we have sufficient eviflence; but, when the measure was 
proposed, the lord-general declared himself its most determined opponent. 
It may have been, that his cautious mind figured to itself danger in delay; it 
is more probable that he sought to give additional value to his services in 
the eyes of the new sovereign. But, whatever were the motives of his 
conduct, the result was, that the king ascended the throne imfettered with 
conditions, and thence inferred that he was entitled to all the powers 
claimed by his father at the commencement of the civil war. In a few years 
the consequence became manifest. It was found that, by the negligence or 
perfidy of Monk, a door 


[j On the question of the possibility or desirability of such a stipulation, 
historians have differed radically. See the following chapter. ] 
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had been left open to the recurrence of dissension between the crown and 
the people ; and that very circumstance which Charles had hailed as the 
consummation of his good fortune, served only to prepare the way for a 
second revolution, which ended in the permanent exclusion of his family 
from the government of the kingdom.”/ 


With the Restoration the historic interest of Monk’s career ceases. The rude 
soldier of fortune had played the game with incomparable dexterity, and had 
won the stakes. He was made gentleman of the bedchamber, knight of the 
Garter, master of the horse, commander-in-chief, and duke of Albemarle, 
and had a pension of £7,000 a year allotted to him. His utmost desires were 


satisfied, and he made no attempt to compete further in a society in which 
neither he nor his vulgar wife could ever be at home, and which he heartily 
despised. As long as the army existed of which he was the idol, and of 
which the last service was to suppress Venner’s revolt, he was a person not 
to be displeased. But he entirely concurred in the measure for disbanding it, 
and thenceforward his influence was small, though men’s eyes turned 
naturally to him in emergency. In the trial of the regicides he was on the 
side of moderation, and his interposition saved Haslerig’s life; but his action 
at the time of Argyll’s trial will always be regarded as the most 
dishonourable episode in his career.? 


COMMERCE AND LITERATURE OF THE REPUBLICAN PERIOD 


The most instructive period in English history is the interval from 1640 to 
1660. Its various occurrences, however, are found to suggest very different 
lessons according to the political bias of the persons who make them an 
object of attention. Those who regard that struggle as assuming its more 
objectionable character, not so much from any love of change and spohation 
incident to the people, as from the want of timely and amicable concessions 
on the part of their rulers, are naturally disposed to look with forbearance 
on a good deal in the temper and manners of the party deemed to have been 
least in the wrong. It is not to be doubted that the parliamentarians, 
particularly such as served in the army, were remarkable for the sobriety 
and regularity of their conduct. Profanity, drunkenness, debauchery of every 
description, may be said to have been unknown among them to a degree 
unparalleled in history; nor did they allow themselves to participate in any 
of those games or amusements which are the favourite relaxations of the 
people in most countries. Horse-racing, bear-baiting, the sport of the 
cockpit, and the representations of the theatre, all were condemned. 


Instead of giving their leisure to such things, they sought their enjoy-ments 
in religious meetings, and in discussions on points of theology or civil 
government; and when such points were the matters contended for, whether 
by means of argument or of the sword, it became manifest that the 
roundhead, while despising the sensual riot of the cavalier, had a region of 
his own, where, in his turn, he became susceptible of the highest degree of 
excitement. As the difficulty of acquiring ana maintaining this ascendancy 


of the mental over the physical sympathies of human nature must have been 
great, it was natural that it should be viewed with some feeling of pride; and 
it is not surprising that their enemies, obliged to acknowledge their freedom 
from the vices of the appetites, should accuse them of being much greater 
offenders than themselves in everything relating to the vices of the mind. 


According to the cavalier, those habits of profane swearing, of drunkenness, 
and of sensual excess in all respects, by which not a few of his party 
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studied to testify their abhorrence of all Puritan grimace, and to proclaim 
their undoubted attachment to the church and the king, were only the vices 
of men — but spiritual pride, hypocrisy, rebellion, and tyranny, these were 
the vices of devils, and these were the chosen passions of his enemies. 
Concerning the charge of insincerity it is more difficult to speak, inasmuch 
as, from its connection with strong religious impressions, it would often be 
least suspected in the case of those persons who were most influenced by it. 
The suppression of all amusements considered as tending to produce 
dissoluteness among the populace, was a great object with the 
Presbyterians, and led to some impolitic interferences with popular feeling. 
It was no uncommon thing to see players conducted through the streets of 
the metropolis in their theatrical costume, having been seized by the police 
while in the act of strutting their hour away upon the stage. 


We have had occasion to note the manner in which the Presbyterians and 
royalists obtained supplies of money during the period of the civil war. 
When that contest was decided, four sources remained from which aids of 
this nature were derived — the customs, the excise, the monthly 
assessments, and the estates of political delinquents. The two former 
branches of revenue were farmed in 1657 at £1,100,000 a year, and with 
monthly assessments made an income of somewhat more than £2,000,000. 
The church lands and the estates of delinquents were rarely sold at more 
than ten years’ purchase. About £200,000 a year are supposed to have been 


obtained from these sources. During Richard’s protectorate, the expenditure 
was declared to be above £2,200,000, the revenue falling short more than 
£300,000 of that amount. 


In 1652 the army of the commonwealth was not less than fifty thousand, 
Cromwell subsequently reduced the number nearly one-half, but was 
obliged, on occasions, to increase it again. The general pay of the foot 
soldiers was a shilling a day, the cavalry, as of a superior order, and liable to 
greater expense, received two shillings and sixpence. When the army 
consisted of forty thousand, which was the case in 1648, its pay was 
estimated at £80,000 a month. Beside the regular force in the pay of the 
government, there was the volunteer corps, in every county, under the name 
of militia. At the time of the battle of Worcester, the militia appears to have 
been nearly as numerous as the standing army, and both together are said to 
have numbered about eighty thousand men. 


Commerce, which made considerable progress during the early part of the 
reign of Charles I, experienced some check from the civil war, but assumed 
an importance under the commonwealth unknown in our previous history. 
This arose, principally, from the war carried on by the English republic with 
the Dutch, and from the new navigation laws. Families of pretension and 
long-standing began to direct the attention of their sons to commerce, and 
such pursuits became more reputable from that time in England than in any 
of the old monarchical states in Europe. The chartered companies, having 
derived their exclusive privileges from an exercise of the prerogative, which 
had often called forth the complaints of parliament, found their power of 
monopoly thus assigned to them of small value at this juncture, and the free 
competition which sprung up proved a great benefit to the community at 
large. 


The fine arts obtained but small patronage during this period. Charles I 
possessed considerable taste in architecture, furniture, pictures, and music, 
and had the circumstances of his reign afforded him the means and the 
opportunities of bestowing encouragement on such pursuits, great advances 
would, no doubt, have been made in them. But the causes which prevented 
the 
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indulgence of such tastes on the part of the monarch, tended to prevent the 
formation of them on the part of his people. Both were called to engage in a 
struggle for existence, and both deemed it necessary that all matters having 
respect only to the luxury and ornament of life should be placed for a while 
in abeyance. So far was this spirit carried under the commonwealth, that 
some of the royal palaces were put up for sale, and not a few of the pictures 
and curiosities which had been collected by the king, with much taste and 
judgment, and at a great expense, were sold to foreigners. 


It is hardly possible that an Englishman should glance at this barbarian 
conduct on the part of men possessing the supreme power in his country 
less than two centuries ago, and not blush at the remembrance. It is vain to 
say that these things were the baubles of royalty, and that this reason, beside 
the necessities of the government, concurred to make the disposal of them 
desirable — since nothing could be a greater libel on republican 
institutions, or a more manifest untruth, than to describe them as repugnant 
to the splendour of national edifices, or to the most costly adornment of 
them by the aid of the fine arts. But the feeling which consented to these 
acts of rude spoliation was not that of the nation, nor is it the only point to 
be considered in the character of the faction upon which this disgrace is 
certainly chargeable. In regard to the great interests of the community, their 
views were large and generous, and to the nature of the questions with 
which they were chiefly occupied, and to the earnestness and talent which 
they brought to the discussion of them, we have to attribute a marked 
improvement in the character of the literature. 


In the literary character of the works on theology which belong to this 
period, the taste of the present age will find little to admire, and often much 
with which to be offended. But notwithstanding the tedious scholastic form 
in which divines continued to treat of the subjects within their province, and 
the frequent confusion and obscurity of thought observable in their 
lengthened and parenthetical sentences, an increasing mastery of the 
language may be perceived even in such works, particularly in the smaller 
controversial pieces of the age, which were generally characterised by a 


natural directness and earnestness suited to the immediate occasion. Baxter 
is a favourable specimen of this class of writers. We do not advert to the 
eloquence of Bishop Taylor, because his style, in whatever age he had lived, 
would have been more that of the man than of his times. 


Prose Writers 


The fault mentioned as belonging to the theological literature of this period 
attaches, in a great degree, to its prose literature generally. We find, for 
example, both in Mrs. Hutchinson “» and in Clarendon,’ a crowed of 
thoughts pressed together into one long sentence, which an author of a later 
period, with less power, but more skilled in the art of composition, would 
have separated into small lucid apportionments, and by giving completeness 
to the parts, and presenting them in succession, would have communicated 
the whole more clearly, and with much less demand on the reader’s power 
of attention. The writers of this period moved the more slowly, in 
consequence of moving at every step amidst such a procession of ideas; but 
this stately march comported well with the expansion and vigour of their 
understanding. Such writers are fine examples of the majestic compass of 
our language in that age, but the best specimens of its lucid energy, and 
bounding capabilities, will be found in the smaller pieces called forth by the 
political strifes of the hour — productions in which the writers evidently 
intend to state their case 
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with a clearness not to be mistaken, and with a force not to be resisted. 
Ludlow, though a soldier rather than an author, has less, perhaps, of the 
fault so observable in Clarendon, than any other considerable writer whose 
mind was formed during the period of the civil war. 


But notwithstanding the frequent obscurity, from the cause mentioned, in 
the works of this period, and the weariness, in consequence, which is so 
often felt in reading them, they nearly all evince a singular degree of 
freedom from those pedantic allusions and studied conceits by which the 
literature of the age of Elizabeth and James had been so greatly disfigured. 
In this later period, every man was constrained to be more or less in earnest 
in regard to the great interests which were then at stake. The English 


language, accordingly, had never afforded such specimens of oratorical and 
argumentative efficiency as were produced during this period. The 
eloquence of strong partisan feeling will ever demand — as in the case of a 
Dante and a Milton — the loftiest forms of speech in which to express 
itself; and the language, in consequence, began to display new freedom, 
copiousness, and power. 


TJie Poets 


Cowley the poet flourished during this period, and died in 1667. Charles II, 
on hearing of his decease, said that England had not a better man; and the 
testimony of contemporaries to his character is uniformly favourable, 
notwithstanding his known attachment to the court, and the spirit of faction 
which continued to prevail to the end of his days. He has been described as 
the last, or nearly the last, in our old school of metaphysical poets — 
writers in whom there were stronger indications of pedantry than of the 
inspiration proper to their art, and who often appear to have mistaken verses 
for poetry, and singularity for excellence. They indulged much in the 
personification of the passions; but the general effect of their works is to 
produce reflection rather than emotion, their strength consisting in an 
occasional acuteness and playfulness of imagination, much more than in 
force or pathos of sentiment. Cowley was distinguished from his 
predecessors by more of the latter quality, by greater sprightliness when the 
subject was of a nature to demand it, and by a more frequent command of 
those thoughts which strike at once by their grandeur or their propriety. 
Suckling and Cleveland were contemporaries and imitators of Cowley, but 
did not disturb his sovereignty as the fashionable poet of his day, 


Denham was three years older than Cowley, and his elegy on the death of 
that writer was his last performance. His Cooper’s Hill, on which his fame 
principally rests, was published in 1643. Its subject, which was in a great 
degree a novelty in our Uterature, embraces a description of natural scenery, 
elevated by historical allusions, and reflections on human character. Pope 
commends the strength and majesty of this author, and he is generally 
regarded as one of the fathers of English poetry. His versification, in its 
smoothness, vigour, and harmony, makes a near approach to that which has 
been since made familiar to us by the pen of Dryden and his successors. 
Waller, who was contemporary with Cowley and Denham, survived them 
both. He is entitled to much of the praise bestowed on Denham. But though 
he discovers a similar independence of the old models, and even more 
refinement, his works have little of that compressed power of expression 
which characterised the Cooper’s Hill. The polished dress, however, in 
which he clothed conceptions little removed from commonplace, possessed 


Seleucus, a general of Alexander’s and the inheritor of the chief part of his 
Asiatic territories, entered into diplomatic relations with an Indian Raja, 
Chandragupta by name, who had driven the Macedonian garrisons from the 
Punjab and proved himself too formidable to be conquered. The 
ambassador sent by Seleucus to the court of the Raja was named 
Megasthenes. The Greek appears to have been greatly impressed with what 
he saw of Indian life, for he wrote an enthusiastic description of the 
manners and customs of the Indian people. This account would appear to 
have circulated widely in the Grecian world, and to have afforded one of the 
sources for the accounts of India given at a later day by Diodorus and 
Arrian ; but, unfortunately, the oi-iginal has not come down to us. Its loss 
was probably due, in part, at any rate, to the excellence of Arrian’s work. 
Arrian drew also upon the account of India written by Nearchus, the general 
who commanded Alexander’s fleet. 


No doubt there were other writers of the time of Alexander and the 
immediately succeeding period who wrote on India, but if so, their works, 
like those of Megasthenes and Nearchus, were superseded by the famous 
Avork of Arrian, which, as has been pointed out by Professor Lefmann, was 
for many centuries regarded as the most authoritative book on the subject. 
Arrian, it will be recalled, was also the author of the most authoritative life 
of Alexander the Great. It is not quite clear that his Indica was originally 
intended as a separate production ; in any event, it naturally grew out of the 
history of Alexander. There is no reason to suppose that Arrian had visited 
India, but his recognised merits as a careful historian give a high degree of 
reliability to his work as evidencing the best knowledge of his time. It must 
be understood, however, that this knowledge had referred almost 
exclusively to the manners and customs of India, throwing almost no light 
whatever on the sweep of historical events. 


Turning to India itself, we find that almost no historical documents except 
tlie religious books have come down from antiquity. The one bright spot in 
Indian history of a relatively early period is furnished by the reign of King 
Asoka.i Asoka lived about the middle of the third century B.C. He was a 
great conqueror, and appears to have brought a large part of India under his 


modifications of the second letter, which is usuall}’ pro- 
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the charm of novelty in his own age, and most be allowed to secure the 
name of Waller a conspicuous place in the history of English Uterature. 


Concerning the genius of Milton, and the dignity conferred by him on his 
native tongue, and on the mind of his country, there is now little need to 
expatiate. Critics who know not how to pardon his republicanism, have in 
general extended their enmity to the character of the man, and the 
productions of the author. But when every fair concession shall have been 
made with regard to the imperfections of his temper and his writings, the 
excellence which remains will be found to place him so far above his 
assailants, as to render their puny efforts to lower his pretensions a matter 
more calculated to amuse than irritate the friends of his memory. His 
attainments as a classical scholar were extensive and profound. In Latin 
composition he had scarcely a rival. Every European language possessing a 
literature to recommend it was known to him; and few divines possessed 
the same intimate acquaintance with the Hebrew scriptures and all 
rabbinical learning. Indications of these various acquisitions break upon us 
in almost every page of his works, imparting to his style a grace, a 
comprehensiveness, and a wonderful power, which must be perceived and 
felt in the greatest degree by those who have studied him the most. 


It is true, in his prose works we are never allowed to fdrget that it is the 
prose of a poet, and some critics, whom the stars never destined to be poets, 
affect to regret that the author’s taste with regard to the style proper to 
performances of that nature should have been so defective and erroneous. 
But the man who can read the Areopagitica, or the Eikonoclastes, and not 
feel a strange awe produced within him by the surpassing greatness of the 
spirit which has been in converse with his own, so as to be charmed out of 
all wish that the author had spoken otherwise than he has done, must be a 
person incapable of sympathising with great eloquence and lofty argument. 
His style, indeed, in those works is not to be recommended as a model. On 
the contrary, an attempt to imitate it must betray a want of judgment 


incompatible with real excellence in anything. It is a sort of costume, 
which, like that assumed by Jeremy Taylor, must always be peculiar to the 
individual, and can never become the badge of a class. Modes of expression 
and illustration which with such men have all the freshness and vigour of 
nature, become cold and feeble, or, at best, inflated by an artificial warmth, 
when produced by the mechanic process of the imitator. 


In his poetry, the mind of Milton is found open to all the beauties and 
sublimities of nature, and seems to portray with equal truth the good and 
evil of the rational universe — the heavens above, and hell beneath. That 
upon a theme so difficult and so comprehensive, and prosecuted to so great 
an extent, he should sometimes fail, was perhaps inevitable. But if 
something less than one-third of the Paradise Lost be excepted, the 
remainder may be safely declared to consist of such poetry as the world had 
never before seen. In his happier moments, his descriptions of physical 
existence are the most perfect supplied by human language; but it is when 
employed in exhibiting the moral energies of the perfect or the fallen, that 
he rises most above all who preceded him. 


WILLIAM HARVEY 


Harvey, whose discovery with respect to the circulation of the blood 
effected so great a revolution in medical science, died in 1657. He was 
much encouraged in his experiments and studies by Charles I. But it was 
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remarked that no physician in Europe, who had reached forty years of age 
when Harvey’s discovery was made public, was known to adopt it. His 
maintaining it is even said to have diminished his own practice and 
celebrity. So general is the force of prejudice even on matters of the most 
practical nature, and so liable is it to become fixed beyond all hope of 
removal after a certain period of life!’” 


GUIZOT ON THE RESTORATION 


On the 29th of May, 1660, the royalist party, which had not conquered, had 
not even fought, was nevertheless national and all-powerful. It was 
England. England might justly think herself entitled to trust in her hopes; 
she was not unreasonable in her requirements; weary of great ambitions and 
disgusted with innovations, she only asked for security for her religion, and 
for the enjoyment of her ancient rights under the rule of her old laws. This 
the king promised her. The advisers who then possessed his confidence — 
Hyde, Ormonde, Nicholas, Hertford, Southampton — were sincere 
Protestants and friends of legal government. They had defended the laws 
during the reign of the late king. They had taken no part in any excessive 
assumptions of power on the part of the crown. They had even cooperated 
in promoting the first salutary measures of reform which had been carried 
by the Long Parliament. They expressed themselves resolved, and so did 
the king, to govern in concert with the two houses of parliament. The great 
council of the nation would therefore be always by the side of royalty, to 
enlighten and, if necessary, to restrain its action. Everything seemed to 
promise England the future to which her desires were limited. But when 
great questions have strongly agitated human nature and society, it is not 
within the power of men to return, at their pleasure, into a state of repose; 
and the storm still lowers in their hearts, when the sky has again become 
serene over their heads. In the midst of this outburst of joy, confidence, and 
hope, in which England was indulging, two camps were already in process 
of formation, ardent in their hostihty to each other, and destined ere long to 
renew, at first darkly, but soon openly, the war which seemed to be at an 
end. 


During the exile of the sons of Charles I, one fear had constantly preyed 
upon the minds of their wisest counsellors and most faithful friends; and 
that was lest, led astray by example and seduced by pleasure, they might 
adopt a creed, ideas, and manners foreign to their country — the creed, 
ideas, and manners of the great courts of the Continent. This was a natural 
fear, and one fully justified by the events. Charles IT and his brother the 
duke of York returned, in fact, into England, the one an infidel libertine, 
who falsely gave himself out to be a Protestant, and the other a blindly 


sincere Catholic; both imbued with the principles of absolute power; both 
dissolute in morals, the one with elegant and heartless cynicism, the other 
with shocking inconsistency; both addicted to those habits of mind and life, 
to those tastes and vices, which render a court a school of arrogant and 
frivolous corruption, which rapidly spreads its contagious influence through 
the higher and lower classes who hasten to the court to imitate or serve it. 


Afar from the court, among the laborious citizens of the towns, and in the 
families of the landowners, farmers, and labourers of the country districts, 
the zealous and rigid Protestantism of the nation, with its severe strictness 
of manners, and that stern spirit of liberty which cares neither for obstacles 
nor consequences, hardens men towards themselves as well as towards their 
enemies, and leads them to disdain the evils which they suffer or inflict 
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provided they can perform their duty and satisfy their passion by 
maintaining their right, now took refuge. 


The Restoration had scarcely given any glimpse of its tendencies, and yet 
the Puritans were already preparing to withstand it, feeling they were 
despised, and expecting soon to be proscribed, but earnestly devoted no 
matter at what risk or with what result, to the service of their faith and of 
their cause; unyielding and frequently factious sectaries, but indomitable 
defenders, even to martyrdom, of the Protestant religion, the moral 
austerity, and the liberties of their country. On the very day after the 
restoration, the court and the Puritans were the two hostile forces which 
appeared at the two opposite extremities of the political arena. Entirely 
monopolised by its joy, the nation either did not see this, or did not care to 
notice it. Because it had recovered the king and the parliament, it believed 
that it had reached the termination of its trials, and attained the summit of 
its wishes. Peoples are short-sighted. But their want of foresight changes 
neither their inmost hearts nor the course of their destiny; the national 
interests and feelings which in 1640 had caused the revolution, still 


subsisted in 1660, in the midst of the reaction against that revolution. The 
period of civil w^r was passed; that of parliamentary conflicts and 
compromises was beginning. The sway of the Protestant religion, and the 
decisive influence of the country in its own government — these were the 
objects which revolutionary England had pursued. Though cursing the 
revolution, and calling it the rebellion, royalist England nevertheless 
prepared still to pursue these objects, and not to rest until she had attained 
them. 6 


CHAPTER VII THE RESTORATION OF THE STUARTS 
[1660-1668 A.D.] 


The history of the Stuart restoration is wearisome, nauseous, and 
disgraceful. The debauches of Commodus and of Heliogabalus were 
revived under the disguise of rustling silks and waving plumes. Painted 
harlots flaunted in the palace and squandered money for lack of which 
soldiers and sailors starved. By seventeen known mistresses, Charles was 
reputed to have had thirteen children ; several of whom were created earls 
or dukes, with ample incomes, charged in perpetu-ity and still paid, where 
not recently commuted, on a generous scale. Defoe” satirises such results of 
the “lazy, long, lascivious reign.” — W. H. S. Aubrey, c 


MACAULAY S PICTURE OF THE TIMES AND OF THE NEW KING 


The history of England, during the seventeenth century, is the history of the 
transformation of a limited monarchy, constituted after the fashion of the 
middle ages, into a limited monarchy suited to that more advanced state of 
society in which the public charges can no longer be borne by the estates of 
the crown, and in which the public defence can no longer be entrusted to a 
feudal militia. 


It has been too much the practice of writers zealous for freedom to represent 
the restoration as a disastrous event, and to condemn the folly or baseness 


of that convention which recalled the royal family without exacting new 
securities against maladministration.“ Those who hold this language do not 


[° Among those who have censured the lack of a stipulation stands Lingard 
‘A as cited in the previous chapter, but Hallam‘ says : “It has been a 
frequent reproach to the conductors of this great revolution, that the king 
was restored without those terms and limitations which might secure the 
nation against his abuse of their confidence ; it has become almost regular 
to cast on the convention parliament, and more especially on Monk, the 
imputation of having 
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comprehend the real nature of the crisis which followed the deposition of 
Richard Cromwell. England was in imminent danger of sinking under the 
tyraimy of a succession of small men raised up and pulled down by military 
caprice. To deliver the country from the domination of the soldiers was the 
first object of every enlightened patriot: but it was an object which, while 
the soldiers were united, the most sanguine could scarcely expect to attain. 
On a sudden a gleam of hope appeared. General was opposed to general, 
army to army. On the use which might be made of one auspicious moment 
depended the future destiny of the nation. Our ancestors used that moment 
well. They forgot old injuries, waved petty scruples, adjourned to a more 
convenient season all dispute about the reforms which our institutions 
needed, and stood together, cavaliers and roundheads. Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians, in firm union, for the old laws of the land against military 
despotism. The exact partition of power among king, lords, and commons, 
might well be postponed till it had been decided whether England should be 
governed by king, lords, and commons, or by cuirassiers and pikemen. Had 
the statesmen of the convention taken a different course, had they held long 


debates on the principles of government, had they drawn up a new 
constitution and sent it to Charles, had conferences been opened, had 
couriers been passing and repassing during some weeks between 
Westminster and the Netherlands, with projects and counterprojects, replies 
by Hyde and rejoinders by Prynne, the coalition on which the public safety 
depended would have been dissolved : the Presbyterians and royalists 
would certainly have quarrelled : the military factions might possibly have 
been reconciled: and the misjudging friends of liberty might long have 
regretted, under a rule worse than that of the worst Stuart, the golden 
opportunity which had been suffered to escape. 


Abolition of Tenures hy Knight Service and Disbanding of the Army 


The old civil polity was, therefore, by the general consent of both the great 
parties, re-established. It was again exactly what it had been when Charles 
the First, eighteen years before, withdrew from his capital. All those acts of 
the Long Parliament which had received the royal assent were admitted to 
be still in full force. One fresh concession, a concession in which the 
cavaliers were even more deeply interested than the roundheads, was easily 
obtained from the restored king. The military tenure of land had been 
originally created as a means of national defence. But in the course of ages 
whatever was useful in the institution had disappeared; and nothing was left 
but ceremonies and grievances. A landed proprietor who held an estate 
under the crown by knight service — and it was thus that most of the soil of 
England was held — had to pay a large fine on coming to his property. He 
could not alienate one acre without purchasing a licence. When he died, if 
his domains descended to an infant, the sovereign was guardian, and was 
not only entitled to great part of the rents during the minority, but could 
require the ward, under heavy penalties, to marry any person of suitable 
rank. Tlie chief bait which attracted a needy sycophant to the court was the 
hope of obtaining as 


abandoned public liberty, and brought on, by their inconsiderate loyalty, or 
self-interested treachery, the misgovernment of the two last Stuarts, and the 
necessity of their ultimate expulsion. We may remark, in the first place, that 
the unconditional restoration of Charles the Second is sometimes spoken of 
in too hyperbolical language, as if he had come in as a sort of conqueror, 


with the laws and liberties of the people at his discretion. Yet he was 
restored to nothing but the bounded prerogatives of a king of England ; 
bounded by every ancient and modern statute, including those of the Long 
Parliament, which had been enacted for the subject’s security.” ] 
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the reward of servility and flattery, a royal letter to an heiress. These abuses 
had perished with the monarchy. That they should not revive with it was the 
wish of every landed gentleman in the kingdom. They were, therefore, 
solemnly abolished by statute; and no relic of the ancient tenures in chivalry 
was suffered to remain, except those honorary services which are still, at a 
coronation, rendered to the person of the sovereign by some lords of 
manors. 


The troops were now to be disbanded. Fifty thousand men, accustomed to 
the profession of amis, were at once thrown on the world; and experience 
seemed to warrant the belief that this change would produce much misery 
and crime, that the discharged veterans would be seen begging in every 
street, or that they would be driven by hunger to pillage. But no such result 
followed. In a few months there remained not a trace indicating that the 
most formidable army in the world had just been absorbed into the mass of 
the community. The royalists themselves confessed that, in every 
department of honest industry, the discarded warriors prospered beyond 
other men, that none was charged with any theft or robbery, that none was 
heard to ask an alms, and that, if a baker, a mason, or a waggoner attracted 
notice by his diligence and sobriety, he was in all probability one of 
Oliver’s old soldiers. 


The military tyranny passed away; but it left deep and enduring traces in the 
public mind. The name of a standing army was long held in abhorrence, and 
it is remarkable that this feeling was even stronger among the cavaliers than 
among the roundheads. It ought to be considered as a most fortunate 

circumstance that, when the country was, for the first and last time, ruled by 


the sword, the sword was in the hands, not of her legitimate princes, but of 
those rebels who slew the king and demolished the church. Had a prince, 
with a title as good as that of Charles, commanded an army as good as that 
of Cromwell, there would have been little hope indeed for the liberties of 
England. A century after the death of Cromwell, the tories still continued to 
clamour against every augmentation of the regular soldiery, and to sound 
the praise of a national militia. So late as the year 1786, a minister who 
enjoyed no common measure of their confidence found it impossible to 
overcome their aversion to his scheme of fortifying the coast; nor did they 
ever look with entire complacency on the standing army, till the French 
Revolution gave a new direction to their apprehensions. 


Disputes between the Roundheads and Cavaliers Renewed 


The coalition which had restored the king terminated with the danger from 
which it had sprung; and two hostile parties again appeared ready for 
conflict. Both indeed were agreed as to the propriety of inflicting 
punishment on some unhappy men who were, at that moment, objects of 
almost universal hatred. Cromwell was no more; and those who had fled 
before him were forced to content themselves with the miserable 
satisfaction of digging up, hanging, quartering, and burning the remains of 
the greatest prince that has ever ruled England. Other objects of vengeance, 
few indeed, yet too many, were found among the republican chiefs. Soon, 
however, the conquerors, glutted with the blood of the regicides, turned 
against each other. The roundheads, while admitting the virtues of the late 
king, and while condemning the sentence passed upon him by an illegal 
tribunal, yet maintained that his administration had been, in many things, 
unconstitutional, and that the houses had taken arms against him from good 
motives and on strong grounds. The monarchy, these politicians conceived, 
had no worse enemy than the flatterer who exalted the prerogative above 
the law, who condemned 
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INDIAN HISTORY IN OUTLINE 475 


sway. His famous edict was engraved on rocks and pillars throughout his 
domain. These edicts are chiefly concerned with the practical enforcement 
of the duties enjoined by the Buddhist faith. 


” Seventeen versions of the edicts of Asoka have been discovered,” says 
Taylor. ” They are engraved on rocks and pillars in all parts of India, and 
there are several inscriptions of dedication on caves or rock-cut temples 
which were constructed by him. There are also six pillar inscriptions, of 
which tlie best known are those at Delhi and Allahabad. On five of the 
pillars are inscribed the six edicts promulgated in the year 236 B.C., while 
the 
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all opposition to regal encroachments, and who reviled, not only Cromwell 
and Harrison, but Pym and Hampden, as traitors. If the king wished for a 
quiet and prosperous reign, he must confide in those who, though they had 
drawn the sword in defence of the invaded privileges of parliament, had yet 
exposed themselves to the rage of the soldiers in order to save his father, 
and had taken the chief part in bringing back the royal family. 


The feeling of the cavaliers was widely different. During eighteen years 
they had, through all vicissitudes, been faithful to the crown. Having shared 
the distress of their prince, were they not to share his triumph? Was no 
distinction to be made between them and the disloyal subject who had 
fought against his rightful sovereign, who had adhered to Richard 
Cromwell, and who had never concurred in the restoration of the Stuarts, 
till it appeared that nothing else could save the nation from the tyranny of 
the army? Grant that such a man had, by his recent services, fairly earned 
his pardon. Yet were his services, rendered at the eleventh hour, to be put in 
comparison with the toils and sufferings of those who had borne the burden 
and heat of the day? Above all, was he to be suffered to retain a fortune 
raised out of the substance of the ruined defenders of the throne? Was it not 
enough that his head and his patrimonial estate, a hundred tunes forfeited to 
justice, were secure, and that he shared, with the rest of the nation, in the 
blessings of that mild government of which he had long been the foe? Some 
violent members of the party went further, and clamoured for large 
categories of proscription. 


Religious Dissension 


The political feud was, as usual, exasperated by a religious feud. The king 
found the church in a singular state. A short time before the commencement 
of the civil war, his father had given a reluctant assent to a bill, strongly 
supported by Falkland, which deprived the bishops of their seats in the 
house of lords: but Episcopacy and the liturgy had never been abolished by 
law. The Long Parliament, however, had passed ordinances which had made 
a complete revolution in church government and in public worship. The 
new system was, in principle, scarcely less Erastian than that which it 
displaced. The houses, guided chiefly by the counsels of the accomplished 
Selden, had determined to keep the spiritual power strictly subordinate to 
the temporal power. They had refused to declare that any form of 
ecclesiastical polity was of divine origin; and they had provided that, from 
all the church courts, an appeal should lie in the last resort to parliament. 
With this highly important reservation it had been resolved to set up in 
England a hierarchy closely resembling that of Scotland. The authority of 
councils, rising one above another in regular gradation, was substituted for 
the authority of bishops and archbishops. The liturgy gave place to the 
Presbyterian directory. But scarcely had the new regulations been framed, 
when the Independents rose to supreme influence in the state. The 
Independents had no disposition to enforce the ordinances touching 
classical, provincial, and national synods. Those ordinances, therefore, were 
never carried into full execution. The Presbyterian system was fully 
established nowhere but in Middlesex and Lancashire. In the other fifty 
counties, almost every parish seems to have been unconnected with the 
neighbouring parishes. In some districts, indeed, the ministers formed 
themselves into voluntary associations, for the purpose of mutual help and 
counsel; but these associations had no coercive power. The patrons of 
livings, being now checked by neither bishop nor Presbytery, 
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would have been at liberty to confide the cure of souls to the most 
scandalous of mankind, but for the arbitrary intervention of Oliver. He 
established, by his own authority, a board of commissioners, called triers. 
Most of these persons were Independent divines ; but a few Presbyterian 
ministers and a few lay-men had seats. The certificate of the triers stood in 
the place both of institution and of induction; and without such a certificate 
no person could hold a benefice. This was undoubtedly one of the most 
despotic acts ever done by any English ruler. Yet, as it was generally felt 
that, without some such precaution, the country would be overrun by 
ignorant and drunken reprobates bearing the name and receiving the pay of 
ministers, some highly respectable persons, who were not in general 
friendly to Cromwell, allowed that, on this occasion, he had been a public 
benefactor. The presentees whom the triers had approved took possession of 
the rectories, cultivated the glebe lands, collected the tithes, prayed without 
book or surplice, and administered the eucharist to communicants seated at 
long tables. 


Thus the ecclesiastical polity of the realm was in in-extricable confusion. 
Episcopacy was the form of government prescribed by the old law which 
was still imrepealed. The form of government prescribed by parliamentary 
ordinance was Presbyterian. But neither the old law nor the parliamentary 
ordinance was practically in force. The church actually established may be 
described as an irregular body made up of a few Presbyteries, and of many 
Independent congregations, which were all held down and held together by 
the authority of the government. 


Of those who had been active in bringing back the king, many were zealous 
for synods and for the directory, and many were desirous to terminate by a 
compromise the religious dissensions which had long agitated England. 
Between the bigoted followers of Laud and the bigoted followers of Calvin 
there could be neither peace nor truce : but it did not seem impossible to 
effect an accommodation between the moderate Episcopalians of the school 
of Usher and the moderate Presbyterians of the school of Baxter. The 
moderate Episcopalians would admit that a bishop might lawfully be 
assisted by a council. The moderate Presbyterians would not deny that each 


provindal assembly might lawfully have a permanent president, and that 
this president might lawfully be called a bishop. There might be a revised 
liturgy which should not exclude extemporaneous prayer, a baptismal 
service in which the sign of the cross might be used or omitted at discretion, 
a communion service at which the faithful might sit if their consciences 
forbade them to kneel. 


But to no such plan could the great body of the cavaliers listen with 
patience. The religious members of that party were conscientiously attached 
to the whole system of their church. She had been dear to their murdered 
king. She had consoled them in defeat and penury. Her service, so often 
whispered 
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in an inner chamber during the season of trial, had such a charm for them 
that they were unwilling to part with a single response. Other royalists, who 
made little pretence to piety, yet loved the Episcopal church because she 
was the foe of their foes. They valued a prayer or a ceremony, not on 
account of the comfort which it conveyed to themselves, but on account of 
the vexation which it gave to the roundheads, and were so far from being 
disposed to purchase union by concession that they objected to concession 
chiefly because it tended to produce union. 


Unpopularity of the Puritans 


Such feelings, though blamable, were natural and not wholly inexcusable. 
The Puritans in the day of their power had undoubtedly given cruel 
provocation. They ought to have learned, if from nothmg else, yet from 
their o\ati discontents, from their own struggles, from their own victory, 
from the fall of that proud hierarchy by which they had been so heavily 
oppressed, that, in England, and in the seventeenth century, it was not in the 
power of the civil magistrate to drill the mmds of men into conformity with 
his own system of theology. They proved, however, as intolerant and as 
meddling as ever Laud had been. They interdicted mider heavy penalties 
the use of the Book of Common Prayer, not only in churches, but even in 
private houses. It was a crime in a child to read by the bedside of a sick 
parent one of those beautiful collects which had soothed the griefs of forty 
generations of Christians. Severe punishments were denounced against such 
as should presume to blame the Calvinistic mode of worship. Clergymen of 
respectable character were not only ejected from their benefices by 
thousands, but were frequently exposed to the outrages of a fanatical rabble. 


Churches and sepulchres, fine works of art, and curious remains of 
antiquity, were brutally defaced. The parliament resolved that all pictures in 
the royal collection which contained representations of Jesus or of the 
Virgin Mother should be burned. Sculpture fared as ill as painting. Nymphs 
and graces, the work of Ionian chisels, were delivered over to Puritan 
stonemasons to be made decent. Against the lighter vices the ruling faction 
waged war with a zeal little tempered by humanity or by common sense. 
Sharp laws were passed against betting. It was enacted that adultery should 
be pimished with death. The illicit intercourse of the sexes, even where 
neither violence nor seduction was imputed, where no public scandal was 
given, where no conjugal right was violated, was made a misdemeanour. 
Public amusements, from the masques which were exliibited at the 
mansions of the great down to the wrestling matches and grinning matches 
on village greens, were vigorously attacked. One ordinance directed that all 
the May-poles in England should forthwith be hewn down. Another 
proscribed all theatrical diversions. The playhouses were to be dismantled, 
the spectators fined, the actors whipped at the cart’s tail. Rope-dancing, 


puppet shows, bowls, horse-racing, were regarded with no friendly eye. But 
bear-baiting, then a favourite diversion of high and low, was the 
abomination which most strongly stirred the wrath of the austere sectaries. 
It is to be remarked that their antipathy to this sport had nothing in common 
with the feeling which has, in our own time, induced the legislature to 
interfere for the purpose of protecting beasts against the wanton cruelty of 
men. The Puritan hated bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to the bear, 
but because it gave pleasure to the spectators. Indeed, he generally 
contrived to enjoy the double pleasure of tormenting both spectators and 
bear. 
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Perhaps no single circumstance more strongly illustrates the temper of the 
precisians than their conduct respecting Christmas day. Christmas had been, 
from time immemorial, the season of joy and domestic affection, the season 
when families assembled, when children came home from school, when 
quarrels were made up, when carols were heard in every street, when every 
house was decorated with evergreens, and every table was loaded with good 
cheer. At that season all hearts not utterly destitute of kindness w/re 
enlarged and softened. At that season the poor were admitted to partake 
largely of the overflowings of the wealth of the rich, whose bounty was 
peculiarly acceptable on accoimt of the shortness of the days and of the 
severity of the weather. At that season the interval between landlord and 
tenant, master and servant, was less marked than through the rest of the 
year. \Miere there is much enjoyment there will be some excess: yet, on the 
whole, the spirit in which the holiday was kept was not unworthy of a 
Christian festival. The Long Parliament gave orders, in 1644, that the 
twenty-fifth of December should be strictly observed as a fast, and that all 
men should pass it in humbly bemoan-ing the great national sin which they 
and their fathers had so often committed on that day by romping under the 
mistletoe, eating boar’s head, and drinking ale flavoured with roasted 
apples. 


No public act of that time seems to have irritated the common people more. 
On the next anniversary of the festival formidable riots broke out in many 
place. The constables were resisted, the magistrates insulted, the houses of 
noted zealots attacked, and the proscribed service of the day openly read in 
the churches. 


Such was the spirit of the extreme Puritans, both Presbyterian and 
Independent. Oliver, indeed, was little disposed to be either a persecutor or 
a meddler. But Oliver, the head of a party, and consequently, to a great ex- 
tent, the slave of a party, could not govern altogether according to his own 
inclinations. Even under his administration many magistrates, within their 
own jurisdiction, made themselves as odious as Sir Hudibras, interfered 
with all the pleasures of the neighbourhood, dispersed festive meetings, and 
put fiddlers in the stocks. Still more formidable was the zeal of the soldiers. 
In every village where they appeared there was an end of dancing, bell- 
ringing, and hockey. In London they several times interrupted theatrical 
performances at which the protector had the judgment and good nature to 
connive. 


With the fear and hatred inspired by such a tyranny contempt was largely 
mingled. The peculiarities of the Puritan, his look, his dress, his dialect, his 
strange scruples, had been, ever since the time of Elizabeth, favourite 
subjects with mockers. But these peculiarities appeared far more grotesque 
in a faction which ruled a great empire than in obscure and persecuted 
congregations. The cant which had moved laughter when it was heard on 
the stage from Tribulation Wholesome, and Zeal-of-the-Land Busy, was 
still more laughable when it proceeded from the lips of generals and 
councillors of state. 


It is also to be noted that during the civil troubles several sects had sprung 
into existence, whose eccentricities surpassed anything that had before been 
seen in England. A mad tailor, named Lodowick Muggleton, wandered 
from pothouse to pothouse, tippling ale, and denouncing eternal torments 
against those who refused to believe, on his testimony, that the Supreme 
Being was only six feet high, and that the sun was just four miles from the 
earth. George Fox had raised a tempest of derision by proclaiming that it 
was a Violation of Christian sincerity to designate a single person by a 


plural pronoun, and that it was an idolatrous homage to Janus and Woden to 
talk about January and Wecbesday. His doctrine, a few years later, was 
embraced by some eminent 
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men, and rose greatly in the public estimation. But at the time of the 
Restoration the Quakers were popularly regarded as the most despicable of 
fanatics. By the Puritans they were treated with severity here, and were 
persecuted to the death in New England. Nevertheless the public, which 
seldom makes nice distinctions, often confounded the Puritan with the 
Quaker. Both were schismatics. Both hated Episcopacy and the liturgy. 
Both had what seemed extravagant whimsies about dress, diversions, and 
postures. Widely as the two differed m opinion, they were popularly classed 
together as canting schismatics; and whatever was ridiculous or odious in 
either increased the scorn and aversion which the multitude felt for both. 


Before the civil wars, even those who most disliked the opinions and 
manners of the Puritan were forced to admit that his moral conduct was 
generally, in essentials, blameless; but this praise was now no longer 
bestowed, and, unfortunately, was no longer deserved. The general fate of 
sects is to obtain a high reputation for sanctity while they are oppressed, 
and to lose it as soon as they become powerful : and the reason is obvious. 
It is seldom that a man enrolls himself in a proscribed body from any but 
conscientious motives. Such a body, therefore, is composed, with scarcely 
an exception, of smcere persons. The most rigid discipline that can be 
enforced within a religious society is a very feeble instrument of 
purification, when compared with a little sharp persecution from without. 
We may be certain that very few persons, not seriously impressed by 
religious convictions, applied for baptism while Diocletian was vexing the 
church, or joined themselves to Protestant congregations at the risk of being 
burned by Bonner. But, when a sect becomes powerful, when its favour is 
the road to riches and dignities, worldy and ambitious men crowd uito it, 
talk its language, conform strictly to its ritual, mimic its peculiarities, and 


frequently go beyond its honest members in all the outward indications of 
zeal. No discernment, no watchfulness, on the part of ecclesiastical rulers, 
can prevent the mtrusion of such false brethren. The tares and the wheat 
must grow together. Soon the world begins to find out that the godly are not 
better than other men, and argues, with some justice, that, if not better they 
must be much worse. In no long time all those signs which were formerly 
regarded as characteristic of a saint are regarded as characteristic of a 
knave. 


Thus it was with the English nonconformists. They had been oppressed; and 
oppression had kept them a pure body. They then became supreme in the 
state. No man could hope to rise to eminence and commantl but by their 
favour. Their favour was to be gained only by exchanging with them the 
signs and passwords of spiritual fraternity. One of the first resolutions 
adopted by Barebone’s Parliament, the most intensely Puritanical of all our 
political assemblies, was that no person should be admitted into the public 
service till the house should be satisfied of his real godliness. What were 
then considered as the signs of real godliness, the sad coloured dress, the 
sour look, the straight hair, the nasal whine, the speech interspersed with 
quaint texts, the abhorrence of comedies, cards, and hawking, were easily 
counterfeited by men to whom all religions were the same. The sincere 
Puritans soon found themselves lost in a multitude, not merely of men of 
the world, but of the very worst sort of men of the world. For the most 
notorious libertine who had fought under the royal standard might justly be 
thought virtuous when compared with some of those who, whik^ they 
talked about sweet experiences and comfortable scriptures, lived in the 
constant practice of fraud, rapacity, and secret debauchery. The people, with 
a rashness which we may justly regret, but at which we cannot wonder, 
formed their estimate of the whole body from these hypocrites. The 
theology, the 
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manners, the dialect of the Puritan were thus associated in the pubUc mind 
with the darkest and meanest vices. As soon as the Restoration had made it 
safe to avow enmity to the party which had so long been predominant in the 
state, a general outcry against Puritanism arose from every corner of the 
kingdom, and was often swollen by the voices of those very dissemblers 
whose villany had brought disgrace on the Puritan name. 


Thus two great parties, which, after a long contest, had for a moment 
concurred in restoring monarchy, were, both in politics and in religion, 
again opposed to each other. The great body of the nation leaned to the 
royalists. The crimes of Strafford and Laud, the excesses of the Star 
Chamber and of the High Commission, the great services which the Long 
Parliament had, during the first year of its existence, rendered to the state, 
had faded from the minds of men. The execution of Charles the First, the 
sullen tyranny of the Rump, the violence of the army, were remembered 
with loathing; and the multitude was inclined to hold all who had withstood 
the late king responsible for his death and for the subsequent disasters. 


The house of commons, having been elected while the Presbyterians were 
dominant, by no means represented the general sense of the people, and 
showed a strong disposition to check the intolerant loyalty of the cavaliers. 
One member, who ventured to declare that all who had drawn the sword 
against Charles the First were as much traitors as those who cut off his 
head, was called to order, placed at the bar, and reprimanded by the speaker. 
The general wish of the house undoubtedly was to settle the ecclesiastical 
disputes in a manner satisfactory to the moderate Puritans. But to such a 
settlement both the court and the nation were averse. 


Character of Charles II 


The restored king was at this time more loved by the people than any of his 
predecessors had ever been. The calamities of his house, the heroic death of 
his father, his own long sufferings and romantic adventures, made him an 
object of tender interest. His return had delivered the country from an 
intolerable bondage. Recalled by the voice of both the contending factions, 
he was in a position which enabled him to arbitrate between them; and in 
some respects he was well qualified for the task. He had received from 
nature excellent parts and a happy temper. His education had been such as 
might have been expected to develop his understanding, and to form him to 
the practise of every public and private virtue. He had passed through all 
varieties of fortune, and had seen both sides of human nature. He had, while 
very young, been driven forth from a palace to a life of exile, penury, and 
danger. He had, at the age when the mind and body are in their highest 
perfection, and when the first effervescence of boyish passions should have 
subsided, been recalled from his wanderings to wear a crown. He had been 
taught by bitter experience how much baseness, perfidy, and ingratitude 
may lie hid under the obsequious demeanour of courtiers. He had found, on 
the other hand, in the huts of the poorest, true nobility of soul. When wealth 
was Offered to any who would betray him, when death was denounced 
against all who would shelter him, cottagers and serving men had kept his 
secret truly, and had kissed his hand under his mean disguises with as much 
reverence as if he had been seated on his ancestral throne. From such a 
school it might have been expected that a young man who wanted neither 
abilities nor amiable qualities would have come forth a great and good king. 


Charles came forth from that school with social habits, with polite and 
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engaging manners, and with some talent for lively conversation, addicted 
beyond measure to sensual indulgence, fond of sauntering and of frivolous 


amusements, incapable of self-denial and of exertion, without faith in 
human virtue or in human attachment, without desire of renown, and 
without sensibility to reproach. According to him, every person was to be 
bought, but some people haggled more about their price than others; and 
when this haggling was very obstinate and very skilful it was called by 
some fine name. The chief trick by which clever men kept up the price of 
their abilities was called integrity. The chief trick by which handsome 
women kept up the price of their beauty was called modesty. The love of 
God, the love of country, the love of family, the love of friends, were 
phrases of the same sort, delicate and convenient synonymes for the love of 
self.\ Thinking thus of mankind, Charles naturally cared very little what 
they thought of him. Honour and shame were scarcely more to him than 
light and darkness to the blind. His contempt of flattery has been highly 
commended, but seems, when viewed in connection with the rest of his 
character, to deserve no commendation. It is possible to be below flattery as 
well as above it. One who trusts nobody will not trust sycophants. One who 
does not value real glory will not value its counterfeit. 


It is creditable to Charles’s temper that, ill as he thought of his species, he 
never became a misanthrope. He saw little in men but what was hateful. Yet 
he did not hate them. Nay, he was so far humane that it was highly 
disagreeable to him to see their sufferings or to hear their complaints. This 
however is a sort of humanity which, though amiable and laudable in a 
private man whose power to help or hurt is bounded by a narrow circle, has 
in princes often been rather a vice than a virtue. More than one well 
disposed ruler has given up whole provinces to rapine and oppression, 
merely from a wish to see none but happy faces round his own board and in 
his own walks. No man is fit to govern great societies who hesitates about 
disobliging the few who have access to him for the sake of the many whom 
he will never see. 


The facility of Charles was such as has perhaps never been found in any 
man of equal sense. He was a slave without being a dupe. Worthless men 
and women to the very bottom of whose hearts he saw, and whom he knew 
to be destitute of affection for him and undeserving of his confidence, could 
easily wheedle out of him titles, places, domains, state secrets and pardons. 
He bestowed much; yet he neither enjoyed the pleasure nor acquired the 


fame of beneficence. He never gave spontaneously; but it was painful to 
him to refuse. The consequence was that his bounty generally went, not to 
those who deserved it best, nor even to those whom he liked best, but to the 
most shameless and importunate suitor who could obtain an audience. 


Charles, though incapable of love in the highest sense of the word, was the 
slave of any woman whose person excited his desires, and whose airs and 
prattle amused his leisure. Indeed a husband would be justly derided who 


[‘ The following character of this monarcli is from a note on Burnet-/ by 
Speaker Onslow: — ” Cliarles bad neither conscience, religion, honour, or 
justice, and he does not seem to have had even the feelings of them. He had 
no one truly public aim, as such, in the whole course of his reign. All he 
meant and sought, for which he tumbled and tossed from side to side, from 
one minister to another, and for which he was continually cheating his 
people, was to enjoy a lazy, thoughtless ease, in which the constant 
debauchery of amours, and in the i)ieas-ures of wit and laughter, with the 
most worthless, vicious, abandoned set of men that oven that age afforded, 
and who often made him the subject of their jokes and mirth, sometimes to 
his face. He was corrupted in France, and had all the pleasantry and vices of 
his grandfather, Henry the Fourth, but not one of his virtues. Charles made 
the times here to be profligate; and, instead of ministers spoiling him, he 
spoiled most of his ministers, and did not love those whom he could not 
spoil.” 
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should bear from a wife of exalted rank and spotless virtue half the 
insolence which the king of England bore from concubines who, while they 
owed everything to his bounty, caressed his courtiers almost before his face. 
He patiently endured the termagant passions of Barbara Palmer and the pert 
vivacity of Eleanor Gwyn. Louis thought that the most useful envoy who 
could be sent to London, would be a handsome, licentious, and crafty 
Frenchwoman. Such a woman was Louisa, a lady of the house of 


Querouaille, whom our rude ancestors called Madam Carwell. She was 
soon triumphant over all her rivals, was created duchess of Portsmouth, was 
loaded with wealth, and obtained a dominion which ended only with the life 
of Charles. 


The motives which governed the political conduct of Charles the Second 
differed widely from those by which his predecessor and his successor were 
actuated. He was not a man to be imposed upon by the patriarchal theory of 
government and the doctrine of divine right. He was utterly without 
ambition. He detested business, and would sooner have abdicated his crown 
than have undergone the trouble of really directing the administration. Such 
was his aversion to toil, and such his ignorance of affairs, that the very 
clerks who attended him when he sate in council could not refrain from 
sneering at his frivolous remarks, and at his childish impatience. Neither 
gratitude nor revenge had any share in determining his course; for never 
was there a mind on which both services and injuries left such faint and 
transitory impressions. 


He wished merely to be a king such as Louis the Fifteenth of France 
afterwards was; a king who could draw without limit on the treasury for the 
gratification of his private tastes, who could hire with w/ealth and honours 
persons capable of assisting him to kill the time, and who, even when the 
state was brought by maladministration to the depths of humiliation and to 
the brink of ruin, could still exclude unwelcome truth from the purlieus of 
his own seraglio, and refuse to see and hear whatever might disturb his 
luxurious repose. For these ends, and for these ends alone, he wished to 
obtain arbitrary power, if it could be obtained without risk or trouble. In the 
religious disputes which divided his Protestant subjects his conscience w’as 
not at all interested. For his opinions oscillated in a state of contented 
suspense between infidelity and popery. But, though his conscience was 
neutral in the quarrel between the Episcopalians and the Presbyterians, his 
taste was by no means so. 


His favourite vices were precisely those to which the Puritans were least 
indulgent. He could not get through one day without the help of diversions 
which the Puritans regarded as sinful. As a man eminently well bred, and 
keenly sensible of the ridiculous,* he was moved to contemptuous mirth by 


the Puritan oddities. He had indeed some reason to dislike the rigid sect. He 
had, at the age when the passions are most impetuous and when levity is 
most pardonable, spent some months in Scotland, a king in name, but in 
fact a state prisoner in the hands of austere Presbyterians. Not content with 
requiring him to conform to their worship and to subscribe their covenant, 
they had watched all his motions, and lectured him on all his youthful 


[‘ White 0 says : ‘ ‘ The witty epigram of his courtier may be quoted in 
serious faith as his epitaph : 


* Here lies our sovereign lord, the king, Whose word no man relies on ; 
Who never said a foolish thing, And never did a wise one.’ “ 


But it should be added that when Charles heard this epigram, he retorted 
that the explanation was easy ; his discourse was his own, his actions were 
his ministry’s. | 
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follies. He had been compelled to give reluctant attendance at endless 
prayers and sermons, and might think himself fortunate when he was not 
insolently reminded from the pulpit of his own frailities, of his father’s 
tyranny, and of his mother’s idolatry. Indeed he had been so miserable 
during this part of his life that the defeat which made him again a wanderer 
might be regarded as a deliverance rather than as a calamity. Under the 
influence of such feelings as these Charles was desirous to depress the party 
which had resisted his father. 


Characters of the Duke of York, and Earl of Clarendon 


The king’s brother, James Duke of York, took the same side. Though a 
libertine, James was dihgent, methodical, and fond of authority and 
business. His understanding was singularly slow and narrow, and his temper 
obstinate, harsh, and unforgiving. That such a prince should have looked 


with no good will on the free institutions of England, and on the party 
which was peculiarly zealous for those institutions, can excite no surprise. 
As yet the duke professed himself a member of the Anglican church: but he 
had already shown inclinations which had seriously alarmed good 
Protestants. 


The person on whom devolved at this time the greatest part of the labour of 
governing was Edward Hyde, chancellor of the realm, who was soon 
created earl of Clarendon. The respect which we justly feel for Clarendon as 
a writer must not blind us to the faults which he committed as a statesman. 
Some of those faults, however, are explained and excused by the 
unfortunate position in which he stood. He had, during the first year of the 
Long Parliament, been honourably distinguished among the senators who 
laboured to redress the grievances of the nation. One of the most ochous of 
those grievances, the council of York, had been removed in consequence 
chiefly of his exertions. When the great schism took place, when the 
reforming party and the conservative party first appeared mashalled against 
each other, he with many wise and good men took the conservative side. He 
thenceforw/ard followed the fortunes of the court, enjoyed as large a share 
of the confidence of Charles the First as the reserved nature and tortuous 
policy of that prince allowed to any minister, and subsequently shared the 
exile and directed the political conduct of Charles the Second. 


At the Restoration Hyde became chief minister. In a few months it was 
announced that he was closely related by affinity to the royal house. His 
daughter had become, by a secret marriage, duchess of York. His grand- 
children might perhaps wear the crown. He was raised by this illustrious 
connection over the heads of the old nobility of the land, and was for a time 
supposed to be all powerful. In some respects he was well fitted for his 
great place. No man wrote abler state papers. No man spoke with more 
weight and dignity in council and in parliament. No man was better 
acquainted with general maxims of statecraft. No man observed the 
varieties of character with a more discriminating eye. It must be added that 
he had a strong sense of moral and religious obligations, a sincere reverence 
for the laws of his country, and a conscientious regard for the honour and 
interest of the crown. But his temper was sour, arrogant, and impatient of 
opposition. Above all, he had been long an exile ; and this circumstance 


alone would have completely disqualified him for the supreme direction of 
affairs. 


It is scarcely possible that a politician, who has been compelled by civil 
troubles to go into banishment, and to pass many of the best years of his life 
abroad, can be fit, on the day on which he returns to his native land, to be at 
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the head of the government. Clarendon was no exception to this rule. He 
had left England with a mind heated by a fierce conflict which had ended in 
the downfall of his party and of his own fortunes. From 1646 to 1660 he 
had lived beyond sea, looking on all that passed at home from a great 
distance, and through a false medium. His notions of public affairs were 
necessarily derived from the reports of plotters, many of whom were ruined 
and desperate men. Events naturally seemed to him auspicious, not in 
proportion as they increased the prosperity and glory of the nation, but in 
proportion as they tended to hasten the hour of his own return. His wish, a 
wish which he has not disguised, was that, till his countrymen brought back 
the old line, they might never enjoy quiet or freedom. At length he returned; 
and, without having a single week to look about him, to mix with society, to 
note the changes which fourteen eventful years had produced in the national 
character and feelings, he was at once set to rule the state. 


In such circumstances, a minister of the greatest tact and docility would 
probably have fallen into serious errors. But tact and docility made no part 
of the character of Clarendon. To him England was still the England of his 
youth ; and he sternly frowned down every theory and every practice which 
had sprung up during his own exile. Though he was far from meditating any 
attack on the ancient and undoubted power of the house of commons, he 
saw with extreme uneasiness the growth of that power. The royal 
prerogative, for which he had long suffered, and by which he had at length 
been raised to wealth and dignity, was sacred in his eyes. The roundheads 
he regarded both with political and with personal aversion. To the Anglican 


church he had always been strongly attached, and had repeatedly, where her 
interests were concerned, separated himself with regret from his dearest 
friends. His zeal for Episcopacy and for the Book of Common Prayer was 
now more ardent than ever, and was mingled with a vindictive hatred of the 


Puritans, wliich did him little honour either as a statesman or as a Christian. 
A 


THE CONVENTION PARLIAMENT (1660 AD.) 


After this review of the situation we may take up in detail the actual 
procedure.« The first care of the king had been to reward those who had 
been active in his restoration, and to form his council. Monk, as previously 
described, was created duke of Albemarle, and Montague, earl of 
Sandwich, and both had the Garter. Annesley was made earl of Anglesea; 
Denzil Holies, Lord Holies; and Ashley Cooper, Lord Ashley. The earl of 
Manchester was appointed lord-chamberlain, and Lord Say, lord privy-seal. 
Monk’s friend Morrice was made one of the secretaries of state. Of the old 
royalists, Hyde as we have seen was made chancellor, Southampton, 
treasurer, Drmond, steward of the household ; Sir Edward Nicholas 
continued to be a secretary of state, and Lord Colpepper, master of the rolls. 


The present parliament not having been summoned legally, was no more 
than a convention, and its acts were therefore not binding. It however 
passed an act declaring itself to be the parliament, and then proceeded to the 
consideration of the many weighty matters it had to determine. 


The first was to provide a revenue for the crown. As it appeared that a chief 
cause of the late unhappy troubles had been the inadequacy of the revenue 
to the exigencies of the government, it was resolved to settle an income of 
1,200,000Z. a year on the king. In return, was required the abolition of 
tenures in chivalry, with all their incidents, such as wardships, marriages, 
etc., together with purveyance and pre-emption — all, for centuries, fruitful 
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sources of evil, and constant subjects of complaint and remonstrance. This 
being consented to, the next question was, whence the aforesaid revenue 
was to arise. A permanent tax on the lands thus relieved was the obvious 
and equitable course; but he knows little of parliaments, who thinks that this 
would be assented to by the owners of lands who sat in them, while any 
mode offered of shifting the burden. Some one mentioned the excise; the 
idea was at once embraced, and it was carried by a majority of two that a 
moiety of the excise. on beer and other liquors should be settled on the 
crown; and thus this tax, originally so odious, was made permanent. By this 
act (12 Car. II. ch. 24), a most important change was wrought in the 
constitution, the prerogative losing its most influential branch. We will here 
add, that at the close of the session, the remaining moiety of the excise was 
given also to the crown. An army of fifty thousand men, whose pay 
required an assessment of £70,000 a month, was aHke dangerous to the 
crown and burdensome to the nation. Symptoms of disaffection had already 
appeared among the soldiers, and Monk declared that he could no longer 
answer for the troops. It was therefore resolved to lose no time in 
disbanding them; money was procured to clear off their arrears, the 
regiments were reduced one after another, eulogies were lavished on the 
soldiers, and without mutiny or murmur they merged into the mass of 
peaceful citizens; and thus disappeared that wonderful army, only to be 
rivalled perhaps by those of the early days of the Roman republic and those 
of the first Khalifs, in the union of religion, discipline, and undaunted 
valour. The king was strongly urged by the duke of York to retain this army, 
or to raise another; to this course he was himself inclined, but he knew that 
it was useless to propose it to the parliament. Monk’s regiment, named the 
Coldstream, was however retained, with one or two of horse, and one 
formed out of the troops at Dunkirk was afterwards added; the whole 
amounted to about five thousand men, and under the name of guards 
formed the germ of the present large standing army. 


THE BILL OF INDEMNITY; THE REGICIDES 


The Bill of Indemnity also occupied the attention of parliament. They had 
been engaged on this even before the arrival of the king. Monk had 
recommended the king not to except more than four persons; but the 
commons at first (May 16) excepted seven by name; they afterwards 
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enumerated twenty persons, who, though not regicides, should for their 
share in the transactions of the last twelve years, be affected with penalties 
short of death, they finally excepted such of the king’s judges as had not 
surrendered themselves on the late proclamation. When the bill came to the 
lords (July 11th) where the old royalists prevailed, it was judged to be far 
too lenient. They voted to except all the king’s judges, and also Vane, 
Lambert, Ilaslcrig, Hacker, and Axtel ; they struck out the clause respecting 
the twenty persons, and then sent the bill back to the commons. But here 
there were some feelings of honour and humanity. By the proclamation 
above-mentioned, the king’s judges ^ were required to surrender themselves 
on pain of being excepted 


[‘ Five-and -twenty out of the original number bad indeed been already 
removed by death beyond the reach of any earthly tribunal, and nineteen 
had crossed the sea to escape the fate which awaited them in their native 
country. Three of these, Whaley, QolT, and Dixwell, secreted themselves in 
New England, where tliey passed their lives in the constant fear of being 
discovered by the officers of government. There is an interesting account of 
their adventures by Hutchinson,* and in the history of these “Most 
Illustrious and Heroic Defenders of Liberty,” published by Ezra Styles, «/ S. 
T. D. LL.D., President of the Yale College, Hartford, U. S., 1794, Tbr<‘e 
others, Corbet, Okey, and Bericstcad, were apprehended in Holland, at the 
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from any pardon or indemnity as to their lives or estates. The obvious 
construction of this was, that the lives of those who came in would be in no 
danger, and accordingly nineteen had surrendered. It was contended that 
these should be set at liberty, and suffered to make their escape if they 
could. 


A compromise at length was effected. Most of the king’s judges were 
excepted, as also were Hacker, Axtel, and Hugh Peters; but the nineteen 
were not to suffer death without an act of parliament for that purpose. Vane 


and Lambert were also excepted; but by an address of both houses, the king 
was requested to spare their lives if they should be attainted. Haslerig, Lord 
Monson, and five others were to lose liberty and property, and Lenthall, St. 
John, Hutchinson, and sixteen more, all members of the high courts of 
justice, were to be ineligible to any office whatever. In tliis form the Bill of 
Indemnity received the royal assent. 


After sitting about three months, the parliament adjourned, and during the 
recess the twenty-nine regicides who were in custody were brought to trial 
before a court of thirty-four commissioners, of whom some were old 
royalists ; others, such as Manchester, Say, Holies, and Annesley, members 
of the Long Parliament; with these sat Monk, Montague, and Cooper, the 
associates of Cromwell, whom a feeling of delicacy should, perhaps, have 
withheld from the tribunal. 


Most of the prisoners expressed sorrow for their crime; others said that they 
had borne the king no malice, that they thought his death an act of national 
justice, and that they had acted under the supreme authority of the nation. 
They were all found guilty; those who had surrendered were respited, with 
one exception, namely. Scroop; his having, after his surrender, expressed 
his real sentiments on the execution of Charles I, in reply to an insidious 
question, was the pretext for this breach of faith; ten were executed. These 
were six of the king’s judges, Harrison, Scott, Carew, Jones, Clements, and 
Scroop; Cook, one of the counsel on the trial; Axtel and Hacker, who had 
commanded the guards; and Hugh Peters, the fanatic preacher. The place of 
execution was Charing Cross, where a gallows was erected for the purpose. 
General Harrison suffered first (Oct. 13). Supported here, as on his trial, by 
that fervid spirit of enthusiasm so perfectly free from all alloy of worldly 
motives, he gloried in the act for which he was brought to die as performed 
in the cause of God and his country, and expressed his confidence in the 
revival of the good cause in happier times. Carew was the next who 
suffered (15th) ; his conduct was similar. Cook and Peters were executed on 
the same day (16th); the latter alone, according to Burnet,/ is said, showed 
want of courage, and was obliged to have recourse to cordials. Scott, 
Clement, Scroop, and Jones, also suffered on the same day (17th) . Hacker 
and Axtel closed the scene at Tyburn (19th). All died with the constancy of 
martyrs. It is very remarkable, that not a single man of those who had a 


share in the death of the late king seems to have voluntarily repented of the 
deed. 


The narratives in the state trials were drawn up by the friends of the 
sufferers, and are evidently partial. Who can believe that ”after Harrison’s 
body was opened, he mounted himself and gave the executioner a box in 
the ear”? At the same time, it is evident, that they were treated with a 
degree of cruelty and barbarity, for which the conduct of their party, when 
in power, offered no precedent. 


The lives of the remaining regicides were spared; they spent the rest of 


instance of Downing, and given up by the states, as an atonement for their 
former treatment of the king during his exile. They suffered under the act of 
attainder, on the 19th of April, 1662. Others sought refuge in Switzerland. 
— Lingard.*’ | 
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their days in different prisons. The witty and Hcentious Harry Marten died 
at the age of seventy-eight, in Chepstow Castle. They surely had no just 
reason to complain of their fate, if they recollected how many royalists they 
had, as far as in them lay, subjected to a similar destiny. 


REVENGE ON THE CORPSES OF CROMWELL AND BLAKE 


Though one must admire the constancy and magnanimity of the sufferers, 
most of whom were gentlemen by birth and education, the justice of their 
sentence is not to be denied, even on their own principles; and it was 
impossible for Charles to suffer such a heinous deed as the solemn 
execution of his father to go unpunished. But there was another part of the 
royal vengeance which can be regarded with no other feelings than those of 
abhorrence and disgust. The bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, 
were taken from their tombs in the Abbey, drawn on hurdles to Tyburn on 


the anniversary of the death of Charles I, hung on the gallows till evening, 
then taken down, the heads cut off and fixed on Westminster Hall, and the 
trunks thrown into a pit. The bodies of about twenty persons (those of 
Blake, and Cromwell’s respectable mother included) were afterwards taken 
out of the Abbey and buried in the adjoining churchyard. Yet Charles 
showed less enthusiasm for finding his father’s body than for avenging the 
murder for, says Knight,* “Charles II caused a search to be made for the 
vault, when the parliament had voted a large sum for a public interment. 
The search was fruitless, and the king put the money in his pocket. George 
IV wished to gratify a reasonable curiosity, and the vault with its coffins 
was readily found. To our minds there is nothing in the whole course of this 
evil reign so prophetic of the com-ing national degradation, as the 
indignities offered to the remains of the greatest soldier and the greatest 
sailor that England had produced. Cromwell and Blake by their genius and 
their patriotism made their country the most honoured and dreaded of the 
nations. They bequeathed to the heir of the ancient kings, a national dignity 
which was more solid than the glories of the Edwards and Henries, and as 
dearly prized by the people as the triumphs of Elizabeth. This miserable 
heir of the grand English monarchy was utterly destitute of that nationality 
without which a sovereign is more degraded than the meanest of his 
subjects. The future pensioner of France was incapable of comprehend-ing 
what England owed to the man whose corpse he hung up on the gallows at 
Tyburn.” 


Another important point for the parliament to decide on was the case of 
those who had purchased the crown and church lands and the estates of 
royalists, which had been sold by the public authority in the late times. A 
bill was introduced for an equitable adjustment, but it met with much 
opposition; and nothing having been done when the parliament was 
dissolved, the crown, the church, and the other proprietors entered on the 
lands in question, and the occupiers, having no legal titles to produce, were 
obliged to sit down contented with the loss of their purchase-money. But it 
was only the leatling royalists that gained in this way; thousands of 
gentlemen who had sold then-lands to support the royal cause, or to pay the 
sequestrations imposed on them for their loyalty, and had thus been reduced 
to poverty, remained without remedy. The sales having been legal, the 
present possessors were secured by the Bill of Indemnity, against which the 


disappointed cavaliers now exclaimed, saying it was indeed an act of 
oblivion and indenmity, but of indemnity for the king’s enemies, and of 
oblivion for his friends. They taxed tlie king with ingratitude, and they 
conceived, on account of it, a mortal hatred to Hyde. 
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Their case was doubtless a severe one, but there was really no preventing it 
but at the risk of a civil war. It was observed that the most clamorous were 
those who had suffered least, and the petty services for which many claimed 
large rewards furnished matter for ridicule. 


THE RESTORATION OF EPISCOPACY 


The church was a difficult matter to arrange. Most of the livings were in the 
hands of the Presbyterians, and they had so mainly contributed to the 
restoration, that it would be both ungrateful and unsafe to attempt to disturb 
them. On the other hand, both the king and the chancellor were resolved to 
re-establish Episcopacy. There was also a difficulty about the livings, for 
such of the clergy as had been ejected for their loyalty, seemed now to have 
a just claim to recover what they had lost. This, however, was 
accommodated to a certain extent; but the vision of the jurisdiction of 
bishops, and the dreaded surplice, ring, and cross, alarmed the 
Presbyterians. They proposed Bishop Usher’s model of Episcopacy, and 
prayed that the habits and ceremonies might not be imposed, and that the 
liturgy might be revised. The king issued a declaration, apparently granting 
all they required; but when an attempt was made to have this converted into 
a bill, it was frustrated by the efforts of the court party in the commons. It 
was quite plain from this that the royal declaration was only meant to be 
illusory. 


At length (Dec. 29th) the Convention Parliament was dissolved, for it was 
urged that it was necessary to have a true parliament, to give the force of 
law to what it had enacted ; and it was also expected that a new parliament 
would be more purely royalist. 


In September of this year the duke of Gloucester died of smallpox, much 
lamented by the king his brother. Their sister, the princess of Orange, died 
of the same disorder in the winter. The king’s other sister, the princess 
Henrietta, was married about this time to the duke of Orleans, brother to 
Louis XIV. Another marriage in the royal family was that of the duke of 
York to Anne Hyde, daughter of the chancellor, who had been maid of 
honour to the princess of Orange. She possessed wit and sense, though not 
beauty. The duke, whose taste on this last point was never very delicate, 
laid siege to her virtue, which was surrendered on a secret contract of 
marriage ; when the consequences were becoming apparent, James kept his 
promise, and privately espoused her (Sept. 3rd). He informed the king and 
chancellor. The former, though annoyed, forgave him; the latter pretended 
the greatest rage against his daughter, advised the king to send her to the 


Tower, and that not being done, confined her to a room in his own house. 
The queen-mother and the princess of Orange were highly indignant; and 
Charles Berkeley, to recommend himself to favour, swore that Anne had 
been his mistress, and brought Lord Arran, Jcrmyn, Talbot, and Killegrew, 
as witnesses of her wantonness. The duke was shaken; but on the birth of 
her child, and her solemn assertion at that time, and Berkeley’s confession 
of the falsehood of his story, he resolved to do her justice. He 
acknowledged her as his duchess, and she bore her new rank, it is said, as if 
she had been born in it. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF 1661 AND THE ACT OF UNIFORMITY 


The new year (1661) opened with a wild outbreak of the fanatics named 
fifth-monarchy men, under their leader, Venner, the wine-cooper. One Sun- 
day (Jan. 6th), having heated their enthusiasm by a discourse on the speedy 
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coming of Jesus and the reign of tlie saints, he issued from his conventicle, 
in Cohnan street, at the head of sixty well-armed fanatics. They proceeded 
to St. Paul’s, proclaiming King Jesus. They drove off a party of the trained 
bands that were sent against them, and in the evening they retired to Caen- 
wood, between Hampstead and Highgate. Here some of them were taken: 
but on Wednesday morning (9th) they returned into the city, shouting as 
before, and dispersed some of the troops and of the trained bands. At 
length, some being killed, and Venner taken, they retired into a house at 
Cripplegate, which they defended, till a party, headed by one Lambert, a 
seaman, got in at the roof. Most of them were slain; Venner and the 
remainder were hanged. The attempt was purely an isolated act, but 
advantage was taken of it to issue a proclamation for suppressing the 
conventicles of the Quakers, Anabaptists, and other sectaries; it was also the 
occasion of the formation of the regiments of guards already noticed. 


The king’s coronation having been celebrated with great splendour (Apr. 
23rd) ,/ the new parliament met (May 8th) . [It is sometimes called the 
Cavalier Parliament.] As was to be expected, it was most decidedly royalist, 
the Presbyterians not having more than sixty seats. Its temper soon 
appeared, by votes for obliging all the members to receive the sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of England, and for having the Solemn 
League and Covenant burnt by the common hangman. It was declared that 
the negative and the command of the army ^ were rights inherent in the 
crown; and it was made treason to injure the king’s person, or to distinguish 
between his person and his office. It required all the efforts of the king and 
Clarendon to have the Bill of Indemnity passed without further exceptions. 
A bill passed the commons for the immediate execution of the remaining 
regicides; but the lords, more humane or more honourable, rejected it, the 
king himself expressing his aversion to it. ”I am -weary of hanging,” said he 
to Clarendon, ”except for new offences. Let the bill settle in the houses, that 
it may not come to me, for you know that I cannot pardon them.” The act 
depriving the bishops of their seats in parliament, which had been so 
violently extorted from the late king, was repealed, and the prelates were 
restored to their legislative functions. As a chief weapon in those times had 
been tumultuary bodies of petitioners, an act was passed that not more than 
ten persons should present any petition to the king or either house, nor 
should it be signed by more than twenty, unless with the order of three 
justices, or the major part of a grand jury. 


While the parliament was thus replacing the constitution on its ancient 
basis, a conference (called the Savoy Conference) was going on at the 
bishop of London’s lodgings, at the Savoy Palace, between twelve prelates 
and nine assistants, and an equal number of Presbyterian divines. The 
ostensible object was a revision of the Book of Common Prayer. It ended, 
of course, as all such conferences do. The bishops were predetermined to 
admit of none but very slight modifications, and to retain all the 
ceremonies. The Presbjrterians, under the circumstances, required by far too 
much ; yet surely the prelates might have conceded something to men at 
least as pious and as learned as themselves, and but for whom they would 
be probably still without 


< Hyde was on this occasion created earl of Clarendon, and Arthur Lord 
Capel (son of him who had been executed in 1649) earl of Essex. 


[‘ The act for the command of the militia went rather beyond the 
constitutional principle of recognising the sole power of the crown to 
command the forces by land or sea. It declared not only that neither house 
of parliament could pretend to such i)ower, but could not lawfully levy any 
war, ofEensive or defensive, against the king.* “These last words,” says 
Hallam,« “appeared to go to a dangerous length, and to sanction the suicidal 
doctrine of absolute nonresistance.” | 
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their sees. If it was puerile on the one side to object so vehemently to the 
cross, ring, and surplice, it was surely no proof of wisdom on the other to 
insist on them as if they were of the very essence of religion. So little were 
the prelates disposed to concession, that even the innovations of Laud were 
retained, and they remain to this day part of the service of the Church of 
England. 


The strength of the Presbyterian party lay in the corporations, and in these, 
their strongholds, the church-party proceeded to attack them. By the 
Corporation Act now passed it was enacted, that any person holding office 
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in a corporation might be removed, unless he would renounce the Solemn 

League and Covenant, and declare his belief of the unlawfulness of taking 
up arms against the king, etc. ; and no future officer to be admitted unless 

he had previously taken the sacrament according to the rites of the Church 
of England. 


The revision of the Common Prayer was finally (Nov. 20) committed to the 
convocation. They made a number of alterations and additions; none, 
however, favourable to the Presbyterians. The amended book was presented 
to the king and council, and by them recommended to the house of lords. 


THE EXECUTION OF SIR HARRY VANE (1662 A.D.) 


Vane and Lambert still lay in prison. As they had had no Immediate hand in 
the deatli of the late king, the convention had addressed the king in their 
behalf, and he had assured them that, if attainted, they should not be 
executed. They were now brought to trial, at the suit of the commons. 
Lambert, (June 9, 1662), who had never been an enthusiast, or even perhaps 
a republican, acted with great caution. He excused his opposing Booth and 
Monk by saying that he knew not that they were acting for the king, and he 
threw himself on the royal mercy. He was sentenced to die, but he was only 
confined for life in the isle of Guernsey, He lived there for thirty years, 
forgotten by the world, occupying his time in the cultivation of flowers and 
in the practise of the art of painting. It is said that he became a Catholic. 


Very different was the conduct of the upright, fervid, enthusiast and 
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republican Vane (June 6). Far from suing for mercy, he asserted that “the 
decision by the sword was given [against the late king] by that God who, 
being the judge of the whole earth, does right, and cannot do otherwise”; 
and the parliament then became the government de facto, and, 
consequently, he was entitled to the benefit of the statute 11 Henry VII, for 
acting in obedience to it. The spirit of the law, if not the letter, was 
decidedly in his favour, and the judges could only get over the difficulty by 
the monstrous assertion, that Charles had been king de facto from the death 
of his father, though ” kept out of the exercise of liis royal authority by 
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A Specimek of an Asoea Inscription: Mathia Pillar 


rock inscriptions contain copies, more or less complete, of the fourteen 
earlier edicts which date from 251 B.C. One of the most perfect covers the 
face of a huge granite boulder, seventy-five feet in length and twelve in 
height, at Gimar, near Junagarh, in Gujarat. There is another copy at Dhauli 
; a fourth, in a different aljihabet, at Kapur-di-giri, on tlie frontiers of 
Afghanistan ; and a fifth, four hundred miles to the southeast, at Khalsi. 
Tliere are also six rock inscriptions, containing single edicts. An imperfect 
fragment, on which the well-known title of Asoka can however be read, has 
been brought from Ceylon. 


” The wide range of these inscriptions shows the extent of the dominion or 
supremacy of Asoka. They are found from Gujarat on the western coast to 
Orissa onthe east ; as far north as Peshawar, as far south as the boundary of 
the Madras Presidency, if not even in Ceylon. They range over fifteen 
degrees of longitude, and twenty-seven of latitude.” ^ 


Aside from their interest as historical documents, these inscriptions of 
Asoka had the greatest importance in giving an insight into the literature of 
India ; for it was through them that the Indian alphabet was interpreted by 
Princeps. ” The Delhi pillar and the granite boulder at Girnar,” says Taylor, 
” may fairly take their place in the history of epigraphy beside the bilingual 
inscription of Malta, the Rosetta Stone, and the rock of Behistun.” 
Unfortunately, the later rulers of India did not follow the example of Asoka, 
and his inscriptions are almost unique among the epigraphic remains of 
India. 


It will be evident then, that classical literature and monumental remains 
give but brief glimpses of the actual history of early India. It follows that no 
full knowledge of this subject is, or perhaps ever can be, available. 


rebels and traitors.” The prisoner’s defence was most eloquent and able, but 
it had been determined not to let him escape. Sentence of death was passed 
on him, the judges refusing to sign a bill of exceptions, which he presented. 
He was beheaded on Tower Hill (14th). His demeanour was such as was to 
be expected from his known character. When he attempted to address the 
people in vindication of himself and the cause for which he suffered, his 
note-books were snatched from him, and the trumpeters were ordered to 
blow in his face. ” It is a bad cause,” said he, “which cannot bear the words 
of a dying man.” One stroke terminated his mortal existence. 


The character of Sir Henry Vane stands forth pre-eminent for purity among 
the republican chiefs. He was disinterested and incorrupt; willing to give to 
all others the liberty he claimed for himself; the enemy of oppression in all 
its forms. It is difficult to regard his death as anything but a judicial murder, 
yet surely there was in it something of retribution. Though taking no 
immediate share in the judicial proceedings against the late king, he had 
mainly contributed to his death by his conduct at the Treaty of Newport, 
and his speech in the house on his return. By the manner in which he 
furnished evidence against Strafford (whose sentence was little, if at all, 
less iniquitous than his own) , he was a main cause of the civil war, and of 
all the bloodshed and misery which thence ensued. On the same spot on 
which Strafford fell one-and-twenty years before, Vane now undenvent a 
similar fate. As the series of blood began with the one, it ended with the 
other. As Charles I forfeited his word and honour in the one case, so 
Charles II forfeited his in the other. 


THE AFFAIRS OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 


Having thus far carried on the affairs of England, it is now time that we 
should notice those of Scotland and Ireland [though they are treated at 
length in the next volume]. 


As Scotland had not been mentioned in the Declaration from Breda, the 
cavaliers of that country breathed nothing but blood and forfeitures. 


The union which the commonwealth had laboured to effect was no longer 
thought of. The earl of Middleton was appointed commissioner for holding 
the parliament, Glencairn chancellor, and Lauderdale secretary. The 
fortresses Ijuilt by Cromwell were demolished, and the garrisons 
(fisbandod. As the king had been thoroughly disgusted with Presbytery, and 
he and his chief counsellors regarded it as incom])atible with monarchy, the 
restoration of Episcopacy was resolved on. The utmost efforts having been 
made to pack a parliament, that assembly, when it met (Jan. 1, 1661), 
proved to be suited to all the purposes of the court. It was known by the 
name of ” Tlie Drunken Parliament,” on account of the continued inebriety 
of Middleton and his associates. Its first proceeding was to restore the 
prerogative in its fullest 
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extent. In one of Middleton’s drunken bouts, it was resolved to adopt a 
measure which Primrose the clerk-register had proposed half in jest, which 
was, a general act “rescissory,” annulling on various pretexts all the parha- 
ments held since the year 1633. This, though vigorously opposed by the old 
covenanters, was carried by a large majority, and the Presb3rterian 
discipline was left at the mercy of the crown. 


Those who hungered after the large possessions of Argyll now hastened to 
shed his blood. Tlie base treachery of Monk came to the aid of his enemies. 
He transmitted to the parliament some private letters in which Argyll 
expressed his attachment to the protector’s government: his friends were 
silenced, and sentence was pronounced (May 25th). Argyll met his fate with 
piety and fortitude (27th). 


The soil being thus watered with the blood of the covenanters Argyll and 
the clergyman Guthrey, it was resolved to replant Episcopacy. [The 


inhuman measures adopted in its re-establishment are detailed in the history 
of Scotland. ] 


Unhappy Ireland was also to be regulated anew. No blood was here to be 
shed, and the church, as a matter of course, resumed its former position; but 
the adjustment of property was a matter of tremendous difficulty. The tide 
of conquest had swept over the country, effacing all limits and land-marks. 
The greater part of the lands were now in the possession of the adventurers 
who had advanced their money on the faith of acts of parliament passed 
with the assent of the late king, and of the soldiers of Cromwell’s army ; but 
there were numerous other claimants, such as the Forty-nine men, or those 
who had served in the royal army previous to the year 1649, the Protestant 
loyalists whose estates had been confiscated, the innocent Catholics, those 
who had served under the king in Flanders, etc. 


The king issued a declaration (Nov. 30, 1660) for the settlement of Ireland; 
but the Irish houses of parliament disagreeing with respect to it, they sent 
their deputies over to the king, and the Catholics at the same time 
despatched agents on their part, Charles was, for obvious reasons, disposed 
to favour these last, but, like true Irishmen, they seemed resolved that it 
should not be in his power. They justified their rebellion, denied their 
massacres, and finally the king ordered the doors of the council to be closed 
against them. The heads of a bill were then prepared and sent over to 
Dublin in May, 1662, but it was three years before the final settlement was 
effected. The soldiers and adventurers agreed to give up a third of their 
lands, to augment what was called “The Fund of Reprisals,” or property still 
remaining at the disposal of the crown, and which had been shamefully 
diminished by lavish grants to the dukes of York, Ormonde, Albemarle, and 
others. Out of this the Forty-nine men were paid their arrears, fifty-four 
Catholics were restored to their houses, and two thousand acres of land; but 
there remained three thousand who had put in claims of innocence for 
whom no relief was provided. Previous to the rebellion, it is said the 
Catholics had possessed two-thirds of the lands of Ireland; there now 
remained to them not more than one-third. Sir W. Petty “^ says that only a 
sixth remained to the Catholics. 


THE PROFLIGACY OF CHARLES! HIS MARRIAGE (1662 A.D.) 


We now return to England, where the marriage of the king engaged the 
attention of his council. Charles was a notorious profligate with respect to 
women. While in France he had a son by a Mrs. Barlow or Walters, and 
imme- 
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diately on his coming to England, Barbara Villiers, daughter of Lord 
Grandi-son, and wife to a CathoHc gentleman named Palmer, a woman of 
great beauty, but utterly devoid of virtue or principle, having thrown herself 
in his way, made a conquest of his heart, over which she long retained her 
empire, though only one sultana out of many. The scandal which the king 
gave by his amours, caused his ministers to urge him to marry; but he 
resolved not to espouse a Protestant, and his subjects he thought would 
object to a Catholic. At the suggestion of the French king, however, the 
Portuguese ambassador offered him the infanta Catherine, sister to the king 
of Portugal, with a dower of 500,0004., the settlements of Tangier in Africa, 
and Bombay in the East Indies, and a free trade to Portugal and her 
colonies. 


The money tempted the king; Clarendon and the other ministers approved 
of the match, but the Spanish ambassador now laboured to obstruct it. He 
represented that the infanta was incapable of bearing children; that it might 
cause a war with Spain, and the loss of the Spanish trade; and he offered, on 
the part of his master, a large portion with either of the princesses of Parma. 
Charles sent Lord Bristol secretly to Italy, where he saw the princesses as 
they were going to church. One glance sufficed; the one was hideously ugly, 
the other monstrously fat. Meantime Louis sent to urge the Portuguese 
match, offering Charles money to purchase votes in the parliament, 
promising to lend him 50,000“. whenever he should want it, and to aid him 
with money in case of a war with Spain. The Spaniard, on the other hand, 
proposed to the king different Protestant princesses, whom his master 
would portion equal to daughters of Spain. He also laboured to excite the 
Protestant feelings of the parliament and city, but to no purpose. The 


Portuguese match was approved of by the council and both houses, and 
(June, 1661) the earl of Sandwich was sent out with a fleet to convey the 
infanta, when ready, to England. 


The prospect of her lover’s marriage made Mrs. Palmer very uneasy. To 
reconcile her he made her costly presents, and created her husband earl of 
Castlemain in Ireland, with remainder to the issue male of his wife, who 
had just borne to her royal keeper a son at Hampton Court; and finally, lost 
to all sense of honour and delicacy, Charles pledged himself to make her 
lady of the bedchamber to his queen. 


On the 20th of May, 1662, the fleet which bore the infanta reached 
Spithead. Charles, quitting the embraces of the wanton Castlemain, 
hastened to Portsmouth to receive his bride. They were married privately, 
according to the rites of the church of Rome, by the Lord Aubigny, the 
queen’s almoner. They then came forth and sat on chairs in the room where 
the company was assembled, and Sheldon bishop of London pronounced 
them man and wife. They thence proceeded to Hampton Court, where after 
some days Charles, taking “The Lady,” as Castlemain was called, by the 
hand, presented her to the queen before the entire court. Catherine had so 
much command of herself as to give her a gracious reception, but in a few 
minutes her eyes filled with tears, blood gushed from her nose, and she fell 
into a fit. Charles now affected the tone of a man of honour; he had been, he 
said, the cause of Castlemain’s disgrace, and he was bound to make her 
reparation, and he would not submit to the whims of his wife. Clarendon 
and Onnonde remonstrated, but were harshly reproved, and even required to 
lend their aid in the royal project ; and who will not blush for Clarentlon, 
when he reads that he actually did undertake the odious office? But 
Catherine would not listen to him. To break her spirit, Charles then sent 
away her Portuguese attendants, and the presence of Castlemain was 
continually obtruded on her. The queen long bore up against these studied 
insults; at length she most imprudently resolved to yield, and 
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she humbled herself so far as to admit that abandoned adulteress to her 
familiarity and friendship. 


THE SALE OF DUNKIRK TO THE FRENCH (1662 A.D.) 


The queen’s portion was soon spent, and to raise money for the royal 
expenses, Clarendon, it is said, proposed the sale of Dunkirk to the French 
king: Louis was eager to treat. Clarendon demanded twelve millions of 
livres, he was offered two, and the bargain was finally concluded for five 
(Sept. 11th). But Charles wanted all the money, and Louis would only pay 
two millions down, and the remainder in two years. The treaty was nearly 
broken off, when it was suggested that Louis should give bills for the 
balance. This was agreed to (Oct. 17th), and a French banker came over and 
discounted them. The banker was an agent of Louis, who boasts that he 
made 500,000 livres on the transaction. Dunkirk was certainly of no direct 
use to England, but the possession of it gratified the national pride, and the 
people felt mortified at seeing it sold, and the price squandered away on the 
king’s vices and pleasures. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS : THE CONVENTICLE ACT AND 
REPEAL OF THE 


TRIENNIAL ACT 


But the sale of Dunkirk was a trifle to the cruel Act of Uniformity which 
now came into operation. It had been urged on by the united bigotry of the 
clergy, of Clarendon, and of the house of commons; the lords in vain 
attempted to mitigate its severity; the commons were inexorable. It 
provided that every minister should, before the feast of St. Bartholomew 
(Aug. 24th), publicly declare his assent and consent to everything contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer, or lose his benefice. The appointed day 
came, and about two thousand ministers, the far greater part of them men of 
extensive learning, sincere piety, and irreproachable life, laid down their 
preferments, and rather than do violence to their conscience, faced poverty 
and persecution. It may be said, that the Episcopal clergy had done as much 
in the late times, but those were times of civil war, and politics were so 
interwoven with religion, that it was difficult to separate them, and they had 
the prospect of ample reward in case of the king’s success. But now all was 
peace; the king had been restored in a great measure through the exertions 
of these very men; there was no longer a political contest; conscience alone 
could have actuatec? them. Henry VIII assigned pensions to the ejected 
monks and friars; Elizabeth had reserved a fifth of the income of the 
benefices for those who scrupled to comply with her Act of Uniformity; the 
Long Parliament had done the same; but now no provision whatever was 
made, nay, care was taken that those who did not conform should lose the 
last year’s income of their livings, as their tithes would not fall due till 
Michaelmas. 


Petitions claiming the benefit of the Declaration from Breda being 
presented to the king, he took the occasion of setting forth a declaration, 
promising to exert his influence with parliament in its next session to have 
his dispensing power so regulated as to enable him to exercise it with more 
universal satisfaction. His secret object was to procure toleration for the 
Catholics; but on this head the commons were lynx-eyed; the Protestantism 
of the royal brothers was strongly suspected, and the Roman priests, in 
reliance on the court-favour, gave public offence by appearing in their 
habits. The com- 
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mons therefore (Feb. 1663) rejected the whole scheme of indulgence, and 
brought in bills to prevent the growth of Catholicism. 


Rumours of conspiracies were now spread in order to cast odium on the 
ejected clergy, and a slight insurrection which did take place this summer in 
Yorkshire was taken advantage of to pass in the following session (May 16, 
1664) the merciless Conventicle Act. By this any person above the age of 
sixteen, who was present at any religious meeting not held according to the 
practice of the Church of England, where there were five or more persons 
beside the household, was to be imprisoned three months for the first 
offence, six for the second, and be transported seven years for the third, on 
conviction before a single justice of the peace. This cruel statute speedily 
filled the prisons, especially with the Quakers. [Transportation meant a 
practical slavery and heavy toil under the blazing sun of the Barbadoes or 
some colony of the West Indies. ] 


The repeal of the Triennial Act of 1641 was effected in this session. The 
king had the audacity to declare that he would never suffer a parliament to 
come together by the means prescribed in it; and to please him, a bill was 
brought in to repeal it, and passed, with a provision, however, that 
parliaments should not be intermitted for more than three years at the most. 


WAR WITH THE DUTCH (1664-1665 A.D.) 


Another measure of this session was an address to the king, praying him to 
seek redress of the injuries inflicted by the Dutch on the English trade, and 
promising to stand by him with their lives and fortunes. The Dutch were 
more devoted to commerce than any people in Europe; and as the spirit of 
trade is jealous and monopolising, they had been guilty of many 
unjustifiable actions in their foreign settlements, such, for instance, as the 
massacre of the English at Amboyna in the reign of James I. These however 
were all past and gone; treaties had been since made with them, in which 


these deeds had been unnoticed, even so late as the year 1662. Charles 
himself, though he had a great dislike to the aristocratic or Louvestein party, 
as it was named, which now ruled in the states, and which had deprived the 
prince of Orange of the dignity of Starlholder, was little inclined to a war, 
and Clarendon and Southampton were decidedly adverse to it; but the duke 
of York, who was lord-admiral, was anxious to distinguish himself at the 
head of the navy, which his exertions had brought to a state of great 
perfection ; he was also a diligent fosterer of trade, which he justly regarded 
as a main pillar of the national greatness. He therefore lent his powerful aid 
to the party desirous of war, and Downing, the resident at the Hague, a man 
of little principle, spared no labour to widen the breach between the two 
countries. 


The duke of York was at the head of an African company for the purchase 
of gold-dust and for supplying the West Indies with slaves. The Dutch, who 
had long traded to Africa, thwarted them as much as possible, and even 
seized or demolished their factories. The duke had already sent out Sir 
Robert Holmes, in the name of the company, with some ships of war to the 
coast of Africa, and Holmes had recovered the castle of Cape Corse and 
taken that of Cape Verd, and established factories along the coast. The duke 
had also sent out Sir Richard Nicholas to North America, where the Dutcli 
had settled on the tract of country between New England and Maryland, and 
named it New Amsterdam. The English claimed tliis liy right of discovery, 
and the king had made a grant of it to his brother. The Dutch settlers offered 
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no resistance, and Nicholas named the country New York, and a fort up the 
river, Albany, from the titles of his patron. 


When intelligence came of what Holmes had done, the Dutch ambassador 
remonstrated in strong terms. But the king denied all concern in the matter, 
said that Hohnes had been sent out by the company on their own authority, 
and promised to bring him to trial on his return.“ Holmes accordingly was 


sent to the Tower; but his explanations were considered satisfactory, and he 
was soon released. De Witt was resolved to be avenged. A combined Dutch 
and English fleet, under De Ruyter and Lawson, was now in the 
Mediterranean acting against the piratic cruisers, and he sent secret orders 
to the former to proceed to the coast of Africa and retaliate on the English. 
Lawson, though aware of De Ruyter ‘s object, did not feel himself 
authorised by his instructions to follow him ; but he sent to inform the duke 
of his suspicions. The Dutch admiral having accomplished his mission on 
the African coast crossed over to the West Indies, where he captured about 
twenty sail of merchantmen. The duke meantime had two fleets out in the 
narrow seas, which seized and detained one hundred and thirty Dutch 
traders. 


The war being now resolved on, the king called on parliament for the 
requisite supplies (Nov. 25). Their liberality was unprecedented; they voted 
two millions and a half. In the bill for this purpose, two remarkable 
deviations from ancient usage were effected; the old method of raising 
money by subsidies, tenths, and fifteenths, which had been returned to, was 
abandoned forever, and the mode of assessments introduced in the civil war 
was adopted in its stead ; the clergy, who used to tax themselves in 
convocation, now consented to be taxed in the same manner as the laity by 
parliament; and in return they obtained the right of voting at elections. This 
measure put a total end to the influence and importance of the convocation; 
it became from that moment a mere shadow. It is remarkable, that this great 
change in the constitution was the effect of a mere verbal agreement 
between the chancellor and the primate. 


On the 21st of April, 1665, the duke of York put to sea with a gallant fleet 
of ninety-eight ships of war and four fire ships. This prince had made 
wonderful improvements in the navy. Instead of committing the command 
of ships to noblemen of inexperienced valour, he placed them under 
Lawson and men who had long been familiar with the sea. He continued the 
practice of dividing the fleet into three squadrons; but he required it to form 
into line before action, and each captain to keep his place during the 
engagement; thus substituting the regularity of the land battle for the 
previous irregular mode of fighting used at sea. The duke himself, with 


B.C. 


2000 The Indians are that branch of the Indo-European family which moved 
from the west into the tableland of Iran, the valley of the Indus, and the 
Punjab. Here they were the first of their family to attain to a higher 
civilisation than their brothers. The members of this branch called 
themselves Aryans, ” the noble ” or ” the ruling.” In 


1 Isaac Taylor : Tlie History of the Alphabet. 
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their new home they found a race of black people, which was enslaved or 
expelled. 


The sole evidence of their early life is the Rig-Veda, from which it appears 
that the knowledge of effectual invocations and sacrifices to the gods was in 
possession of certain families. 1500 They slowly push their way along the 
spurs of the Himalayas into the valley of the Ganges, whose aborigines 
were enslaved or driven into the Himalayas on tlie north and the Deccan on 
the south. 


In the struggle with the natives the separate tribes are amalgamated into 
larger communities ; the small unions of tribes become nations, which 
divide the land of the Ganges among themselves ; the tribal chiefs are 
changed into militarj leaders, and the successful leaders become the heads 
of important states. This took a considerable amount of time. Thei-e were 
the Matsyas on the west bank of the Jumna ; the Surasenas, who lived in the 
cities of Mathura and Krislinapura, and tlie afterwards united kingdoms of 
the Bharatas and Panchalas on the Jumna and Ganges. These were governed 
at Hastinapura. Farther to the east and north were the Kosalas whose capital 
was Ajodhya; the Videhas of Mithila. On the Ganges were the Kasis, capital 
Varanasi (Benares), the Angas at Champa (Bhagalpur), and south of the 
river was the kingdom of the Magadhas, the most important on the Ganges, 
with the capital at Rajagriha. 1400 This is the approximate beginning of the 


Lawson for his vice-admiral, commanded the red. Prince Rupert the white, 
the earl of Sandwich the blue squadron. 


For more than a month this fleet rode in triumph off the coast of Holland. 
At length, an easterly wind having blown it to its own coast, the Dutch fleet 
of one hundred and thirteen ships of war, commanded by Admiral Opdam, 
came out in seven squadrons. The fleets encountered (June 3) off the coast 
of Suffolk. The sea was calm, the sky cloudless; for four hours the fight was 
dubious; the duke displayed the greatest conduct and valour; one shot killed 
at his side his favourite the earl of Falmouth, the lord Muskerry, and a son 
of Lord Burlington, and covered him with their blood. At length, observing 
great confusion on board of Admiral Opdam’s ship, he ordered all his guns 
to be fired into her successively, and she blew up, and Opdam and five 
hundred men perished in her. Dispirited by the loss of their admiral, the 
Dutch fled; the English pursued, but during the night, while the duke was 
taking some 
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repose, Mr. Brounker, groom of his bedchamber, came to the master with 
pretended orders from the duke to shorten sail, and thus in the morning the 
Dutch got into the Texel. This was the greatest naval victory gained as yet 
by the English; the Dutch lost eighteen ships, they had four admirals killed, 
and seven thousand men slain or taken. The loss of the English was one 
ship and six hundred men; but among the slain were the admirals Lawson 
and Sampson, and the earls of Marlborough and Portland. 


In other days the tidings of such a victory would have spread joy and 
festivity through all the streets of London; but now a gloom, not to be 
dispelled by the triumphs of war, sat brooding over the capital : the plague 
had visited it in its most appalling form. 


During this desolation, the fleet, which was uninfected, kept the sea; and the 
Dutch Smyrna and East Indian fleets having taken shelter in the port of 


Bergen, in Norway, Lord Sandwich sailed thither. For a share of the spoil, it 
is said, the Danish court agreed to connive at the capture of the Dutch 
vessels. Owing, however, to some mismanagement, when the English ships 
entered the port and attacked the Dutch, they were fired on by the guns of 
the fort, and obliged to retire. De Witt now came with a strong fleet to 
convoy the merchantmen home, but they were dispersed by a storm (Sept. 
Ath), and Sandwich captured some ships of war and two of the Indiamen. 
As he plundered these last, and aflowed his captains to do the same, he was 
deprived of his command, and sent as ambassador to Spain, as a cover to 
his disgrace. 


The overthrow of the govermnent in England by means of the discontented 
Presbyterians and republicans was one part of De Witt’s plans, and he 
entered into correspondence with Ludlow, Sidney, and the other exiles, for 
this purpose. Lord Shay and some others formed a council at the Hague, 
and corresponded with their friends in England. An insignificant plot was 
discovered in London, during the height of the plague ; and when the 
parliament met the following month, at Oxford, to grant supplies, an act 
was passed for attainting all British subjects who should continue in the 
service of the states. 


The king of France, being bound by a treaty of alliance with the Dutch, was 
now required by them to share in the war. A French fleet being expected to 
join that of the Dutch, the English fleet, under the duke of Albemarle and 
Prince Rupert, put to sea. Rupert went, with twenty ships, in search of the 
French, who were said to be at Belle Isle; while Albemarle, with fifty-four, 
proceeded to the gun-fleet. To his surprise, he saw (June 1st, 1666) the 
Dutch fleet, of eighty sail, under De Ruyter and De Witt, lying off the North 
Foreland. Unequal as the numbers were, he resolved to fight, and bore 
down without any order. Most of the ships of the blue squadron, which led 
the van, were taken or disabled. Night ended the combat. Next morning 
(2nd) it was renewed. Sixteen fresh ships joined the Dutch, but the English 
again fought till night. Albemarle then burned a part of his disabled ships, 
and ordered the others to make for the nearest harbours. In the morning he 
had only sixteen ships to oppose to the enemy’s pursuit. He had lost the 
Prince Royal, the finest ship in the navy, on the Galloper Sand, and the 
others were likely to share its fate, when Rupert, who had been recalled on 


the first day of the battle, at length came to his aid. The engagement was 
renewed the following morning (4th), but the hostile fleets were separated 
by a fog. Victory was with the Dutch, yet the English lost no honour. ”They 
may be killed,” said Do Witt, “but they will not be conquered.” The 
obstinacy and temerity of Albemarle were justly censured. 


The hostile fleets were soon again at sea, and an action was fought (25th), 
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in which the advantage was on the side of the EngUsh, who now rode in 
triumph off the shores of Holland. Holmes, with a squadron of boats and 
fireships (Aug. 8th), entered the channel, where the Baltic traders lay, and 
burned one hundred and fifty of them, two men of war, and the adjoining 
town of Brandaris. De Witt, maddened at the sight, swore by almighty God 
that he would never sheath the sword till he had had revenge. He called on 
his French ally for prompt aid. Louis, who was exciting the discontented 
Irish Catholics to insurrection, and who had lately offered Algernon Sidney 
20,000A. in aid of his project of raising the commonwealth party in 
England, would rather not put his fleet to hazard. He, however, ordered the 
duke de Beaufort, who was now at Rochelle, to advance and join De 
Ruyter. This admiral had already passed the strait of Dover, when Prince 
Rupert came in view. As De Ruyter himself was unwell and his men were 
little inclined to fight, he took shelter near Boulogne, and Rupert then sailed 
to engage Beaufort, who was coming up channel, but a violent wind forced 
him to take shelter at St. Helen’s (Sept. 3), and Beaufort got into Dieppe. 


The wind that blew the fleet to St. Helen’s was a fatal wind to England. On 
the night of Sunday the 2nd, the great fire broke out. And now, in 
Macaulay’s words : ” The discontent engendered by maladministration was 
heightened by calamities which the best administration could not have 
averted. While the ignominious war with Holland was raging, London 
suffered two great disasters, such as never, in so short a space of time, befel 
one city. A pestilence, surpassing in horror any that during three centuries 


had visited the island, swept away, in six months, more than a hundred 
thousand human beings. And scarcely had the dead cart ceased to go its 
rounds, when a fire, such as had not been known in Europe since the 
conflagration of Rome under Nero, laid in ruins the whole city, from the 
Tower to the Temple, and from the river to the purlieus of Smithfield.” ^ 


THE PLAGUE (1665 A.D.) 


The June of 1665 came in with extraordinary heat. The previous winter and 
spring had been the driest that ever man knew. The summer was coming 
with the same cloudless sky. There was no grass in the meadows around 
London. “Strange comets, which filled the thoughts and writings of 
astronomers, did in th3 winter and spring a long time appear.” The ” great 
comet,” says Burnet,/ ’raised the apprehensions of those who did not enter 
into just speculations concerning those matters.” The boom of guns from 
the Norfolk coast is heard upon the Thames; and the merchants upon 
Change are anxiously waiting for letters from the fleet. In the coffee- 
houses, two subjects of news keep the gossipers in agitation — the Dutch 
fleet is off our coast, the plague is in the city. The 7th of June, writes 
Pepys,” was ” the hottest day that ever I felt in my life. This day, much 
against my will, I did in Drury Lane see two or three houses marked with a 
red cross upon the doors, and ‘ Lord have mercy upon us’ writ there; which 
was a Sad sight to me, being the first of the kind that to my remembrance I 
ever Saw.” 


The red cross upon the doors was too familiar to the elder population of 
London. In 1636, of twenty-three thousand deaths ten thousand were 
ascribed to the plague. The terrible visitor came to London, according to the 
ordinary belief, once in every twenty years, and then swept away a fifth of 
the inhabitants. From 1636 to 1647 there had been no cessation of the 
malady, which commonly carried off” two or three thousand people 
annually. But after 1648 there had been no record of deaths from the plague 
amounting 
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to more than twenty, in any one year. In 1664 the bills of mortality only 
registered six deaths from this cause. The disease seemed almost to belong 
to another generation than that which had witnessed the triumph and the fall 
of Puritanism — which had passed from extreme formalism to extreme 
licentiousness. 


How far the drunken revelries of the five years of the restoration might have 
predisposed the population to receive the disease, is as uncertain as any 
belief that the sobriety of the preceding time had warded it off. One 
condition of London was, however, unaltered. It was a city of narrow streets 
and of bad drainage. The greater number of houses were deficient in many 
of the accommodations upon which health, in a great degree, depends. The 
supply of water was far from sufficient for the wants of the poorer 
population; and with the richer classes the cost of water, supplied either by 
hand-labour or machinery, prevented its liberal use. The conduits, old or 
new, could only afford to fill a few water cans daily for household uses. 
There was much finery in the wealthy citizens’ houses, but little cleanliness. 


It is to be remarked, however, that the plague of 1665 was as fatal in the 
less crowded parts of Westminster and its suburbs, as in the City within the 
walls. Building had been going forward from the time of Elizabeth in St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields, and in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields; and we might 
conclude that the streets would be wider and the houses more commodious 
in these new parts than in the close thoroughfares, over which the projecting 
eaves had hung for many a year, shutting out air and light. But in these 
suburban liberties the plague of 1665 first raged, and then gradually 
extended eastward. On the 10th of June the disease broke out in the City, in 
the house of Dr. Bur-nett, a physician, in Fenchurch street. 


Defoe’s “ famous Journal of the Plague Year has made this terrible season 
familiar to most readers. The spirit of accuracy is now more required than 
when the editor of a popular work informed his readers that Defoe 
continued in London during the whole time of the plague, and was one of 
the examiners appointed to shut up infected houses. Defoe, in 1665, was 
four years old. Yet the imaginary saddler of Whitechapel, who embodies the 
stories which this wonderful writer had treasured up from his childhood, 


relates nothing that is not supported by what we call authentic history. The 
“Citizen who continued all the while in London,” as the title of Defoe’s 
journal informs us, and whose dwelling was ”without Aldgate, about 
midway between Aldgate church and Whitechapel bars,” relates how, 
through May and June, the nobility and rich people from the west part of 
the city filled the broad street of Whitechapel with coaches and waggons 
and carts, all hurrying away with goods, women, servants, and children; 
how horsemen, with servants bearing their baggage, followed in this 
mournful cavalcade, from morning to night; how the lord mayor’s doors 
were crowded with applicants for passes and certificates of health, for 
without these none would be allowed to enter the towns, or rest in any 
wayside inn. The citizen of Whitechapel thought ”of the misery that was 
coming upon the city, and the unhappy condition of those who would be left 
in it.” On the 21st of June, Pepys’ writes, ” I find all the town almost going 
out of town; the coaches and waggons being all full of people going into the 
country.” In the country, the population dreaded to see the Londoners. 
Baxtero remarks, ” How fearful people wore thirty, or forty, if not an 
hundred miles from London, of anything that they bought from any 
mercer’s or draper’s shop ; or of any goods that were brought to them ; or of 
any persons that came to their houses. How they would shut their doors 
against their friends; and if a man passed over the fields, how one would 
avoid 
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another, as we did in the time of wars; and how every man was a terror to 
another.” The Broadstone of East Retford, on which an exchange was made 
of money for goods, without personal communication, is an illustration of 
these rural terrors, 


A panic very soon took possession of the population of London, They 
talked of the comet, “of a faint, dull, languid colour, and its motion very 
heavy, solemn, and slow.” They read Lilly’s Almanac,” and Gad-bury’s 
Astrological Predictions and Poor Robin’s Abjianac, and these books 


“frightened them terribly,” A man walked the streets day and night, at a 
swift pace, speaking to no one, but uttering only the words ” 0 the great and 
the dreadful God!” These prognostications and threatenings came before the 
pestilence had become very serious; and they smote down the hearts of the 
people, and thus unfitted them for the tluty of self-preservation, and the 
greater duty of affording help to others. Other impostors than the 
astrologers abounded. The mountebank was in the streets with his ” 
infallible preventive pills,” and “the only true plague-water,” Pepys records 
that “my lady Carteret did this day give me a bottle of plague-water home 
with me.” But gradually the astrologers and the quacks were left without 
customers, for London was almost wholly abandoned to the very poorest. 
Touchingly does Baxter say, ” the calamities and cries of the diseased and 
impoverished are not to be conceived by those who are absent from them. 
The richer sort remaining out of the city, the greatest blow fell on the poor,” 


The court fled on the first appearance of the disease. Some few of the great 
remained, amongst others the stout old duke of Albemarle, who fearlessly 
chewed his tobacco at his mansion of the Cockpit. Marriages of the rich still 
went on. 


The narrative of Defoe, and other relations, have familiarised most of us 
with the ordinary facts of this terrible calamity. We see the searchers, and 
nurses, and watchmen, and buryers marching in ominous silence through 
the empty streets, each bearing the red wand of office. We see them enter a 
suspected house, and upon coming out marking the door with the fatal red 
cross, a foot in length. If the sick within can pay, a nurse is left. We see the 
dead-cart going its rounds in the night, and hear the bell tinkling, and the 
buryers crying ” Bring out your dead.” Some of the infected were carried to 
the established pest houses, where the dead-cart duly received its ghastly 
load. The saddler of ““/litechapel describes what he beheld at “the great pit 
of the churchyard of our parish at Aldgate:” 


” I saw two links come over from the end of the Minories, and heard the 
bellman, and then appeared a dead-cart, as they called it, coming over the 
streets, so I could no longer resist my desire of seeing it, and went in. It had 
in it sixteen or seventeen bodies ; some were wrapt up in linen sheets, some 
in rugs, some little other than naked, or so loose that what covering they 


had fell from them in tlie sliooting out of the cart, and they fell quite naked 
amongst the rest ; but the matter was not much to them, nor the indecency 
to any one else, seeing they were all dead, and were to be huddled together 
into the common grave of mankind, as we may call it, for here is no 
difference made, but poor and rich went together ; there was no other way 
of burials, neither was it possible there should, for coffins were not to be 
had for the prodigious numbers that fell in such a calamity as this.” 


Soon, as Pepys tells us on the 12th of August, ” the people die so, that now 
it seems they are fain to carry the dead to be buried by daylight, the night 
not sufficing to do it in.” 


The Reverend Thomas Vincent, P one of the nonconforming clergy who 
remained in the city, has thus described the scenes of August ° 


“Now people fall as thick as the leaves in autumn when they are shaken by 
a mighty wind-Now there is a dismal solitude in London streets ; every day 
looks with the face of 
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a Sabbath-day, observed with a greater solemnity than it used to be in the 
city. Now shops are shut in, people rare and very few that walk about, 
insomuch that the grass begins to spring up in some places, and a deep 
silence in every place, especially within the walls. No prancing horses, no 
rattling coaches, no calhng in customers nor ofEering wares, no London 
cries sounding in the ears. If any voice be heard it is the groans of dying 
persons breathing forth their last, and the funeral knells of them that are 
ready to be carried to their graves. Now shutting up of visited houses (there 
being so many) is at an end, and most of the well are mingled among the 
sick, which otherwise would have got no help. Now, in some places, where 
the people did generally stay, not one house in a hundred but what is 
affected ; and in many houses half the family is swept away ; in some, from 
the oldest to the youngest : few escape, but with the death of one or two. 


Never did so many husbands and wives die together ; never did so many 
parents carry their children with them to the grave, and go together into the 
same house under earth who had lived together in the same house upon it. 
Now the nights are too short to bury the dead ; the whole day, though at so 
great a length, is hardly sufficient to light the dead that fall thereon into 
their graves.” 


At the beginning of September the empty streets put on another aspect, 
equally fearful. The bonfire, which was the exhibition of gladness, was now 
the token of desolation. Every six houses on each side of the way were to be 
assessed towards the expense of maintaining one great fire in the middle of 
the street for the purification of the air — fires which were not to be 
extinguished by night or by day. A heavy rain put out these death-fires, and 
perhaps did far more good than this expedient. 


As winter approached, the disease began rapidly to decrease.* Confidence a 
little revived. A few shops were again opened. The York waggon again 
ventured to go to London with passengers. At the beginning of 1666 “the 
town fills again.” “Pray God,” says Pepys, “continue the plague’s decrease; 
for that keeps the court away from the place of business, and so all goes to 
rack as to public matters.” He rides in Lord Brouncker’s coach to Co vent 
Garden: “What staring to see a nobleman’s coach come to town. And 
porters everywhere bow to us: and such begging of beggars.” The sordid 
and self-indulgent now began to come back: “January 22nd. The first 
meeting of Gresham College since the plague. Dr. Goddard did fill us with 
talk, in defence of his and his fellow-physicians’ going out of town in the 
plague-time; saying that their particular patients were most gone out of 
town, and they left at liberty, and a great deal more.” This is Pepys’ entry of 
the 4th of February: “Lord’s day: and my wife and I the first time together 
at church since the plague, and now only because of Mr. Mills his coming 
home to preach his first sermon ; expecting a great excuse for his leaving 
the parish before anybody went, and now staying till all are come home : 
but he made but a very poor and short excuse, and a bad sermon.” Defoe “e. 
tells, with the strictest accuracy, the mode in which the spiritual condition 
of the plague-struck city was attended to: “Though it is true that a great 
many of the clergy did shut up their churches, and fled, as other people did, 
for the safety of their lives, yet all did not do so; some ventured to officiate, 


and to keep up the assemblies of the people by constant prayers, and 
sometimes sermons, or brief exhortations to repentance and reformation, 
and this as long as they 


[° The decrease was as follows : 6.460, 5,720, 5,068, 1,806, 1,388, 1.787, 
1,359. 905, 544. There was not a week in the year in which some cases of 
plague were not returned. Clarendon i with his usual inaccuracy, makes the 
number of dead, according to the weekly bills, to amount to 160,000, 
which, he says, ought, in the opinion of well-informed persons, to be 
doubled. The number of burials, according to the bills, was only 97,806. 
See the table prefixed to Hodges’ »” Loimologia. If we add one-third for 
omissions, the amount will be about 130,000 ; but from these must be 
deducted the deaths from other causes than the plague. In the tables 
themselves the deaths from the plague in this year are 68,596 ; in 1666 the 
are 1,996 ; in 1667, they fall to thirtyfive, to fourteen in 1668, and after that 
seldom reach to half-a-dozen. In August of the following year it raged with 
violence in Colchester, Norwich, Winchester, Cambridge, and Salisbury. — 
Lingakd.<*] 
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would hear them. And dissenters did the like also, and even in the very 
churches where the parish ministers were either dead or fled; nor was there 
any room for making any difference at such a time as this was.” Baxter o 
also relates that, when “most of the conformable ministers fled, and left 
their flocks in the time of their extremity,” the nonconforming mmisters, 
who, since 1662, had done their work very privately, “resolved to stay with 
the people; and to go into the forsaken pulpits, though prohibited; and to 
preach to the poor people before they died; and also to visit the sick, and get 
what relief they could for the poor, especially those that were shut up.” The 
reward which the nonconforming ministers received for their good work 
was The Five Mile Act. 


dynastic periods for most of the kingdoms on the Ganges. Of the kingdom 
of Magadha : 


Brihadratha reported to be the first king. 


His third successor was Somapi, the first of the Barhadrathas. 1300 Somapi, 
the first of the Barhadratha dynasty. 


There are about thirty kings of this dynasty. The last one, Ripun-jaya, dies 
about 800 B.C. They rule at Rajagriha. 1400 Kuru, evidently the first 
dynastic king of the Bharatas. 


The name of the royal family passes over to the people, and they are 
henceforth known as the Kurus. 


The Kurus are the first to establish extensive dominion over the tribes of the 
Upper Ganges, and they drive eastward the tribes which were once united to 
them and had followed them into the Jumna valley, — the Kosalas, Angas, 
Videhas, and Magadhas. 


It is the struggles of these tribes against the Kurus which are described in 
the Mahahharata. 


The Pandus, a younger race than the Kurus, and who have become 
prominent among the Panchalas, rise in rebellion. The Pandus have many 
allies. The Kurus disappear in a great war shortly before 1200 B.C., and the 
kings of Pandu ascend the throne of Hastinapura. They hold it for thirty 
generations, governing at Hastinapura. 1200 Shortly after the great war, 
Paiikshit comes to the united Kuru (Bharata)- Pandu (Panchala) throne. He 
reigns sixty years in Hastinapura, and dies (according to tradition) from the 
bite of a snake. 


The origin of the kingdom of Kosala was probably of a somewhat later date 
than that of Magadha and Bharata. The people looked to Manu as their first 
king, and reckoned one hundred and sixteen kings from him to Prasenajit 
(600-550 B.C.). The age 1400-1200 B.C. is that of the arrangement of the 
kingdoms, the establishment of the position of the nobles, the rise of the 
Kshattriyas — the warrior caste. 


The statute which popularly bore this name is entitled “An Act for 
restraining Nonconformists from inhabiting in Corporations.” In 
consequence of the plague raging in London, the parliament met at Oxford 
on the 9th of October. Their first act was for a supply of 1,250,000/. Their 
second was what Hallam calls this ” new and more inevitable blow aimed 
at the fallen church of Calvin.” All persons in holy orders who had not 
subscribed the Act of Uniformity were required to take the following oath: 
“T, A. B., do swear, that it is not lawful, under any pretence whatsoever, to 
take arms against the king; and that I do abhor the traitorous position of 
taking arms by his authority against his person, or against those that are 
commissionated by him, in pursuance of such commissions; and that I will 
not at any time endeavour any alteration of government either in church or 
state.” In default of taking this oath they were forbidden to dwell, or come, 
unless upon the road, within five miles of any corporate town, or any other 
place where they had been ministers, or had preached, under a penalty of 
forty pounds and six months’ imprisonment. They were also declared 
incapable of teaching in schools, or of receiving boarders. This act had for 
its object wholly to deprive the conscientious Puritans of any means of 
subsistence ^ connected with their former vocation of Christian ministers or 
instructors of youth. Hallam‘ truly says, “The Church of England had 
doubtless her provocations; but she made the retaliation much more than 
commensurate to the injury. No severity comparable to this coldblooded 
persecution had been inflicted by the late powers, even in the ferment and 
fury of a civil war.” An attempt was made to impose the nonresisting oath 
upon the whole nation; but it was defeated by a small majority. 


The extent of the miseries inflicted by the plague in London was probably 
diminished by The Settlement Act of 1662. This was entitled An Act for the 
better relief of the Poor. The preamble of the statute declares the continual 
increase of the poor, not only within the cities of London and Westminster, 
but also through the whole kingdom; but there is little reason to doubt that 
the main object of the bill was to thrust out from the parishes of the 
metropolis, all chargeable persons occupying tenements mider the yearly 
value of ten pounds. By this act the power of removal was first established 
— a measure which, however modified, has done as much evil to the 
labouring population in destroying their habits of self-dependence, as a 
legal provision for their support, prudently administered, has been a 


national blessing. The Settlement Act was carried by the metropolitan 
members, with little resistance from the country members. In 1675, in a 
debate on a bill for restraint of building near London, one member said that 
“by the late act the poor are hunted like foxes out of parishes, and whither 
must they go but where there 


[‘ Keightley’ says it miglit almost be called a “bill of starvation.” ] 
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are houses?” Another declared that “the act for the settlement of the poor 
does, indeed, thrust all people out of the country to London.” The intent of 
the framers of the act had probably been defeated by the reprisals of the 
rural magistrates and overseers. The system of hunting the poor went on 
amidst the perpetual litigation of nearly two centuries; and it is not yet come 
to an end. 


The plague-year has passed; the “Year of Wonders” is come. Dryden‘; 
called his Annus Mirahilis “an historical poem.” In his preface he says, ” I 
have taken upon me to describe the motives, the beginning, progress, and 
successes, of a most just and necessary war; in it, the care, Management, 
and prudence of our king; the conduct and valour of a royal admiral, and of 
two incomparable generals; the invincible courage of our captains and 
seamen; and three glorious victories, the result of all. After this, I have, in 
the fire, the most deplorable, but withal the greatest, argument that can be 
imagined : the destruction being so swift, so sudden, so vast and miserable, 
as nothing can parallel in story.” The year 1666 is, indeed, an eventful year; 
and the relation of its miseries, so closely following upon the calamity of 
the plague, carries with it the consolation that the spirit of the English 
people, founded upon their industrious habits and their passion for liberty, 
has always been able to surmount the greatest political evils, and to acquire, 
even uncler the severest dispensations of providence, the courage and 
perseverance which convert chastisements mto blessings. 


THE GREAT LONDON FIRE OF 1666 


The story of the great fire of London has been related with minuteness by 
many trustworthy observers. We can place ourselves in the midst of this 
extraordinary scene, and make ourselves as familiar with its details as if the 
age of newspapers had arrived, and a host of reporters had been engaged in 
collecting every striking mcident. But it is not in the then published nara- 
tives that we find those graphic touches which constitute the chief interest 
of this event at the present time. Half a century ago the materials for a 
faithful record of the great fire were to be sought in the report of a 
committee of the house of commons, in the state trials, and in various tracts 
issued at the period. There are also several striking passages of Baxter’s » 
Life, which relate to the fire. But such notices are meagre compared with 
the personal records in the two remarkable diaries which have been rescued 
from obscurity during our own day. 


We are with Mr. Pepys ^ in his nightgown at three o’clock in the morning of 
Sunday, the 2nd of September, looking out of his window in Seething Lane, 
at the east end of the city, and, thinking the fire far enough off, going to 
sleep again. We accompany him later in the morning to a high place in the 
Tower, and see the houses near London Bridge on fire. The weather is hot 
and dry, and a furious east wind is blowing. The active Mr. Pepys takes a 
boat from the Tower stairs: and slowly sculling up stream, looks upon the 
burning houses in the streets near the Thames; distracted people getting 
their goods on board lighters; and the inhabitants of the houses at the 
water’s edge not leavmg till the fire actually reached them. He has time to 
look at the pigeons — of which the Londoners generally were then as fond 
as the Spitalfields weavers of our time — hovering about the windows and 
balconies till they burned their wings and fell down. 


There is nobody attempting to quench the fire in tliat higli wind. L] 


verything is combustible after the long drought. Human strength seems in 
vain, 
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and the people give themselves up to despair. The busy secretary of the 
navy reaches Whitehall, and tells his story to the king; and he entreats his 
majesty to order houses to be pulled down, for nothing less would stop the 
fire. The king desires Pepys to go to the lord mayor, and give him this 
command. In Cannon street he encounters the lord mayor, who cries, like a 
fainting woman, ” Lord ! what can I do? I am spent. People will not obey 
me.” He had been pulling do\Mi houses. He did not want any soldiers. He 
had been up all night, and must go home and refresh himself. There is no 
service in the churches, for the people are crowding them with their goods. 
He walks through the streets; and again he takes boat at Paul’s wharf. He 
now meets the king and the duke of York in their barge. They ordered that 
houses should be pulled down apace; but the fire came on so fast that little 
could be done. We get glimpses in this confusion of the domestic habits of 
the citizens, “The river full of lighters and boats taking in goods; and good 
goods swimming about in the water; and I observed that hardly one lighter 
or boat in three that had the goods of a house in, but there was a pair of 
virginals in it.” The severer Puritans had not driven out the old English love 
of music; the citizens’ wives and daughters still had the imperfect spinet 
upon which Elizabeth and her maids of honour played. 


That hot September evening is spent by our observer upon the water. 
Showers of fire-drops are driving in his face. He sees the fiery flakes 
shooting up from one burning house, and then dropping upon another five 
or six houses off, and setting that on flame. The roofs were in many streets 
only thatched: the walls were mostly timber. Warehouses in Thames street 
were stored with pitch, and tar, and oil, and brandy. The night came on; and 
then Pepys, from a little alehouse on the Bankside, saw the fire grow, and 
shoot out between churches and houses, ” in a most horrid, malicious, 
bloody flame, not like the fire flame of an ordinary fire.” And then, as it 
grew darker, he saw the fire up the hill in an arch of above a mile long. 
Then rose the moon shedding a soft light over the doomed city; and amidst 
the terrible glare and the gentle radiance the whole world of London was 
awake, gazing upon the conflagration, or labouring to save something from 
its fury. 


We turn to the diary of Evelyn « — a more elegant writer than Pepys, but 
scarcely so curious an observer of those minute points that give life to a 
picture. He has seen the fire from the Bankside on Sunday afternoon ; and 
on Monday he returns to see the whole south part of the city burning. It was 
now taking hold of the great cathedral, which was surrounded by scaffolds 
for its repair. ” The noise and cracking and thunder of the impetuous flames, 
the shrieking of women and children, the hurry of people, the fafl of towers, 
houses, and churches, was like a hideous storm; and the air all about so hot 
and inflamed, that at the last one was not able to approach it, so that they 
were forced to stand still, and let the flames bum on, which they did, for 
near two miles in length and one in breadth. The clouds, also, of smoke 
were dismal, and reached, upon computation, near fifty miles in length. 
Thus I left it this afternoon burning, a resemblance of Sodom, or the last 
day. The ruins resembled the picture of Troy. London was, but is no more.” 


On Tuesday, the 4th, Evelyn saw that the fire had reached as far as the Inner 
Temple. ” All Fleet street, the Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill, Warwick lane, 
Newgate, Paul’s chain, Watling street, now flaming, and most of it reduced 
to ashes; the stones of Paul’s flew like grenados, the melting lead running 
down the streets in a stream, and the very pavements glowing with fiery 
red-ness, so as no horse, nor man, was able to tread on them, and the 
demolition had stopped all the passages, so that no help could be applied; 
the eastern 
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wind still more impetuously driving the flames forward.” On that day the 
houses near the Tower were blown up; and the same judicious plan was 
pursued in other places. On the 5th the court at Whitehall was in unwonted 
bustle. The king and his brother had set an excellent example of personal 
activity; and gentlemen now took charge of particular streets, and directed 
the means of extinguishing the flames. The people now began to bestir 
themselves. The civic authorities no longer rejected the advice, which some 
seamen had given at first, to blow up the houses before the flames reached 


them, instead of attempting to pull them down. The wind abated. Large 
gaps were made in the streets. The desolation did not reach beyond the 
Temple westward, nor beyond Smithfield on the north. On Wednesday, the 
oth, the mighty devourer was arrested in his course. Three days and three 
nights of agony had been passed; but not more than eight lives had been 
lost. Mr. Pepys at last lies down and sleeps soundly. He has one natural 
remark: ” It is a strange thing to see how long this time did look since 
Sunday, having been always full of variety of actions, and little sleep, that it 
looked like a week or more, and I had forgot almost the day of the week.” 


Whilst indifferent spectators were gazing on the fire from Bankside, and the 
high grounds on the south of the Thames, the fields on the north were filled 
with houseless men, women, and children. ” I went,” says Evelyn, s 
“towards Islington and Highgate, where one might have seen two hundred 
thousand people, of all ranks and degrees, dispersed and lying along by 
their heaps of what they could save from the fire, deploring their loss; and, 
though ready to perish for hunger and destitution, yet not asking one penny 
for relief.” There were liberal contributions from the king, and the nobility, 
and the clergy. Collections were made and distributed in alms to the most 
needy. But the real difficulty must have been to ensure a supply of food, 
when all the usual channels of interchange were choked up. Proclamations 
were made for the country people to bring in provisions. Facilities were 
offered to the people to leave the ruins, by a command that they should be 
received in all cities and towns to pursue their occupations: and that such 
reception should entail no eventual burthen on parishes. No doubt it was 
necessary to strive against the selfishness that vast calamities too often 
produce in the sufferers and the lookers-on. The country people for miles 
aroimd had gazed upon the flames. There was an immense destruction of 
books; and their half-burnt leaves were carried by the wind even as far as 
Windsor. The dense cloud of smoke shut out the bright autumn sun from the 
harvest-fields, and upon distant roads men travelled in the shade. The extent 
of the calamity was apparant. Yet it may be doubted if many of the great 
ones received the visitation in a right spirit. Pepys says, ” none of the 
nobility came out of the country at all, to help the king, or comfort him, or 
prevent commotions at this fire.” Some of the insolent courtiers exulted in 
the destruction, saying according to Baxter <>: “Now the rebellious city is 
ruined, the king is absolute, and was never king indeed till now.” One 


)rofligate “young commander” of the fleet “made mighty sport of it;” and 
rejoiced that the corruption of the citizens’ wives might be effected at a 
very reduced cost. 


The monument erected in commemoration of the fire has an elaborate Latin 
inscription, in which it is set forth that the destruction comprised eighty- 
nine churches, the city gates, Guildhall, many public structures, hospitals, 
schools, libraries; a vast number of stately edifices; thirteen thousanti two 
hundred dwelling-houses, four hundred streets. An account, which 
estimates the houses burnt at twelve thousand, values them at an average 
rent of 251. a 
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year, and their value, at twelve years’ purchase, at £3.600,000. The public 
buildings destroyed are valued at £1,800,000: the private goods at the same 
rate. With otlier items, the total amount of the loss is estimated at 
£7,335,000. 


But the interruption to industry must have involved even a more serious 
loss of the national capital. We have stated, on the authority of Clarendon 3 
how the plague had rendered it difficult to collect the revenue. He says of 
the necessities of the crown in 1666, “Now this deluge by fire had 
dissipated the persons, and destroyed the houses, which were liable to the 
re-imburse- ment of all arrears; and the very stocks were consumed which 
should carry on and revive the trade.” 


The monument, which was erected on the spot where the fire first broke 
out, recorded that the burning of this Protestant city was begun and carried 
on by the treachery and malice of a popish faction, [In Pope’s phrase the 
monument, “Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies.” This was true for a 
century and three quarters until December 6, 1830.] Then the corporation of 
London wisely obliterated the offensive record. In the examinations before 
the connnittee of the house of commons, there was nothing beyond the most 


vague babble of the frightened and credulous, except the self-accusation of 
one Hubert, a French working-silversmith, who maintained that he was the 
incendiary. He was hanged, much to the disgrace of the administration of 
justice. “Neither the judges,” says Clarendon,? “nor any present at the trial, 
did believe him guilty; but that he was a poor distracted wretch, weary of 
his life, and chose to part with it this way,” 


A medal was struck in commemoration of the plague and fire. The eye of 
God is in the centre ; one comet is showering down pestilence and another 
flame. The east wind is drivmg on the flames. Death in the foreground is 
encountering an armed horseman. The legend is ~ Sic punit” — So he 
punishes. 


wren’s plan for rebuilding the city 


The noble cathedral of St. Paul’s, and many churches which exhibit the 
genius of Sir Christopher Wren in many graceful original forms of towers 
and spires, grew out of the great fire. But the occasion was lost for a nobler 
city to arise, of wide streets, and handsome quays. The old wooden fabrics 
were replaced by those of brick ; but the same narrow thoroughfares were 
preserved as of old. The owners of property could not be brought to unite in 
any com-mon plan; and each built his house up again, upon his own spot of 
ground. The constant labour of succeeding times, has been to clear away, at 
enormous cost, what the fire had cleared away in three days and nights. 
This want of co-operative action was not the result of any ignorance of what 
required to be done. Wren’s“ labours and wishes are thus recorded: “In 
order to a proper reformation, Wren, pursuant to the royal conmiand, 
immediately after the fire, took an exact survey of the whole area and 
confines of the burning, having traced over with great trouble and hazard 
the great plain of ashes and ruins; and designed a plan or model of a new 
city, in which the deformity and inconveniences of the old town were 
remedied, by the enlarging the streets and lanes, and carrying them as near 
parallel to one another as might be; avoiding, if compatible with greater 
conveniences, all acute angles; by seating all the parochial churches 
conspicuous and insular; by forming the most public places into large 
piazzas, the centre of six or eight ways; by uniting the halls of the twelve 
chief companies into one regular square annexed to Guildhall; 
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by making a quay on the whole bank of the river, from Blackfriars to the 
Tower The streets to be of three magnitudes ; the three principal 


leading straight through the city, and one or two cross streets, to be at least 
ninety feet wide ; others sixty feet ; and lanes about thirty feet, excluding all 


narrow dark alleys without thoroughfares, and courts The 


practicability of this scheme, without loss to any man or infringement of 
any property, was at that time demonstrated, and all material objections 
fully weighed and answered. The only, and as it happened insurmountable, 
difficulty remaining, was the obstinate averseness of great part of the 
citizens to alter their old properties’, and to recede from building their 
houses again on the old ground and foundations; as also the distrust in many 
and unwillingness to give up their properties, though for a time only, into 
the hands of public trustees, or commissioners, till they might be dispensed 
to them again, with more advantage to themselves than otherwise was 
possible to be effected... . The opportunity in a great degree was lost of 
making the new city the most magnificent, as well as commodious for 
health and trade, of any upon earth.” 


The flames of London were still smouldering when the parliament met at 
Westminster on the 21st of September. The king said, “Little time hath 
passed, since we were almost in despair of having this place left us to meet 
in ; you see the dismal ruins the fire hath made.” There had been a 
prorogation for ten months. But money was wanting. ” I desire,” said 
Charles, ” to put you to as little trouble as I can; and I can tell you truly, I 
desire to put you to as little cost as 


is possible. I wish with all my heart that I could have the whole charge of 
this war myself, and that my subjects should reap the benefit of it to 


themselves.” No doubt it was very disagreeable that the king’s subjects, 
being called upon to pay largely, should by any possibility take the lilAerty 
of asking what they were to pay for. Clarendon? tells us of the somewhat 
dangerous temper which was spreading after the experience of six years and 
a half of the happy restoration. “Though they made the same professions of 
affection and duty to the king they had ever done, they did not conceal the 
ver }’- ill opinion they had of the court and the continual riotings there.” 
They were tending to the accomplishment of Harrington’s prophecy as 
quoted by Aubrey :w “Well! The king will come in. Let him come in, and 
call a parliament of the greatest cavaliers in England, so they be men of 
estates, and let them sit but for seven years, and they will all turn 
commonwealth’s men.” 


A bill was brought in for the appointment of commissioners ” to examine 
all accounts of those who had received or issued out any moneys for this 
war; 
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Their organised kingdoms show a striking contrast to the condition of those 
Aryans who remained in the Indus region. We have no knowledge of their 
fortunes except that most of them retained their tribal life without kings. 
“The people,” says Duncker, “show not the least interest in preserving the 
memory of their actions or fortunes.” 1200-1000 is approximately the 
period of the formation of the castes. These were : 


(1) The priests or Brahmans — families who had kept to themselves 
knowledge of the prayers, rites, and sacrifices of the religion since the old 
days. 


(2) The Kshattriyas — or warriors (the Rajputs of the present day), among 
whom were the rulers of the kingdoms. 


(3) The Vaisyas — or husbandmen. 


(4) The Sudras — a non-Aryan servile class (the Dasas of the Rig-Veda), 
the remnant of the aboriginal tribes. 


These castes gradually become separate and distinct. Intermarriage ceases 
and each keeps to its hereditary employments. As yet the Kshattriyas are the 
most important, but the priests are slowly influencing the people to the idea 
that the relations of men to the gods transcend all the other relations of life, 
thereby pushing themselves into the first place. 


The kingdoms on the Ganges continue as in the preceding epoch. Under 
king Nichahra the capital of the Pandas (Bharatas) is removed from 
Hastinapura to Kausambi, lower down the Ganges. 


In the Punjab and the land of the Indus, a considei’ able number of 
principalities have arisen among the kingless tribes. There are also some 
nations governed by overseers of cantons, heads of cities and districts. 
Among the states that of Kashmir is the most important. About 1000 B.C. 
we know there is a brisk trade between the Upper and Lower Indus. 


Sir Christopher Wren 


(1633-1723) 
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and where they found any persons faulty, and who had broken their trust, 
they should be liable to such punishment as the parliament should thhik fit.” 
To such a bill the king was resolved never to give the royal assent. This is 
Clarendon’s relation of the matter; and yet he is not asluimed to say that he 
urged the king ” to prevent the excesses in parliament, and not to suffer 
them to extend their jurisdiction to cases they have nothing to do with.” 
Hallam e says, ” Such a slave was Clarendon to his narrow prepossessions, 
that he would rather see the dissolute excesses which he abhorred suck 
nourishment from that revenue which had been allotted to maintain the 
national honour and interests, and which, by its deficiencies thus 
aggravated, had caused even in this very year the navy to be laid up, and the 
coasts to be left defenceless, than suffer them to be restrained by the only 
power to which thoughtless luxury would submit.” Every effort was made 
to oppose the bill; and the parliament was prorogued in 1667 without its 
being passed. Next year, 1668, the parliament carried its salutary measure 
of control. A supply of £1,800,000 was granted; and at the prorogation the 
king said, ”I assure you the money shall be laid out for the ends it is given.” 


The calamities which London had endured of pestilence and conflagration 
were not wholly unacceptable to the corrupt court. Clarendon 9 informs us 
that there were those about the king, who assured him that the fire “was the 
greatest blessing that God had ever conferred on him, his restoration only 
excepted; for the walls and gates being now bumed and thrown down of 
that rebellious city, which was always an enemy to the crown, his majesty 
would never suffer them to repair and build them up again, to be a bit in his 


mouth, and a bridle upon his neck; but would keep all open, that his troops 
might enter upon them whenever he thought it necessary for his service, 
there being no other way to govern that rude multitude but by force.” 
Charles was not pleased with these suggestions, adds Clarendon. Desirable 
as it might be to have the Londoners under his feet at this time of their 
desolation, there was still the old spirit abroad in England. The indiscretion 
of the king, to apply the least offensive term to his conduct, was sufficient 
to alienate the affection which had been so lavishly bestowed upon him, 
even if the people, with their bitter experience, stopped short of rebellion. 
There wre large numbers of the humbler retainers of the royal household 
who, when Lady Castlemain ordered of her tradesmen every jewel and 
service of plate that she fancied, and told her servant to send a note of their 
cost to the privy purse, were themselves absolutely starving. 


It sounds very like exaggeration when we read that one of the king’s 
musicians, “Evans, the famous man upon the harp, having not his equal in 
the world, did the other day die for mere want, and was fain to be buried by 
the alms of the parish.” But this is not idle gossip of Pepys. There is an 
account in existence of ” The state of the Treasurer of the Chamber, his 
office, at Midsummer, 1665,” which shows the yearly payments due to 
officers of the king’s household, and of the sums “behind unpaid.” There 
were forty-two musicians, to whom their salaries had been due for three 
years and one quarter. High and low, the Bishop Almoner and the rat-killer, 
the Justice in Oyer beyond Trent and the bird-keeper, footmen, falconers, 
huntsmen, bear-warders, wardrobe officers, watermen, messengers, yeomen 
of the guard, and many others, useful or useless, had been “behind unpaid,” 
some for five years, ‘ome for four years, some for three or two years, very 
few only for one year. To three apothecaries, more than 5,000Z. was due. 
That these persons, frequenting the coffee-houses or alehouses of London, 
did not spread abroad their griefs, cannot reasonably be imagined. 
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A HuUcii discontent, a silent in(lij[i;nation, settled deep into the hearts of 
the whole community. If a sword had been drawn against the English 
people, there would have been another civil war, w/ith one certain result. 
Men were satisfied for twenty years longer to endure and murmur. ” It is 
strange how everybody do now-a-days reflect upon Oliver, and commend 
him, what brave things he did, and made all the neighbour princes fear him 
; while here a prince, come in with all the love and prayers and good-liking 
of his people, who have given greater signs of loyalty and willingness to 
serve him with their estates than ever was done by any people, hath lost all 
so soon, that it is a miracle what way a man could devise to lose so much in 
so little time.” Not at all strange, Mr. Pepys, that the people looked back 
upon Oliver, and what brave things he did. But the vicissitudes of nearly 
twenty years — the dread of property becoming insecure — the religious 
divisions — the respect for the monarchical principle, however degraded in 
the immediate wearer of the crown — the love for the ancient church, 
amidst all its pride and intolerance — these considerations kept the 
Englishmen quiet. 


On the 31st of December, 1666, Pepys, the official person who had the most 
intimate knowledge of the affairs of the navy thus writes in his diary: “Thus 
ends this year of public wonder and mischief to this nation. Public matters 
in a most sad condition ; seamen discouraged for w/ant of pay, and are 
become not to be governed: nor, as matters are now, can any fleet go out 
next year. A sad, vicious, negligent court, and all sober men there fearful of 
the ruin of the whole kingdom this next year; from which, good God deliver 
us.” Such ships as were in commission were commanded by haughty young 
nobles, wholly ignorant of naval affairs. One of these fair-weather captains, 
a son of Lord Bristol, was heard to say that he hoped not to see “a. 
tarpawlin” in command of a ship for a twelvemonth. The honest tarpawlins 
confessed that ”the true English valour we talk of is almost spent and worn 
out.” 


Direful calamities had not broken the national spirit; but the infamous 
corruption of the higher classes was eating into the foundation of England’s 
greatness. Her people were losing that masculine simplicity, that healthy 
devotion to public and private duties, that religious earnestness — 
intolerant, no doubt, but rarely simulated by the followers of Calvin or the 


followers of Arminius in the greatest heat of their conflicts — the English 
were losing that nationality, whose excess may be ludicrous, but whose 
utter want is despicable. Their high intellect was being emasculated by a 
corrupt literature. Science was groping in the dark under the auspices of the 
Royal Society; and divinity was holding forth from orthodox pupils on the 
excesses of the early reformers, and the duty of nonresistance to kings 
deriving their power direct from heaven. These follies probably did little 
harm; and men gradually shook off their delusions, and went forward to 
seek for experimental science that had useful ends, and for practical 
theology that would make them wiser and happier. 


i3ut the corruptions of the court soon worked upon the principles of the 
people, through a debasing popular literature. The drama had come back 
after an exile of twenty years. When the drama was banished, tragedy was 
still a queen wearing her ))urple and her pall; and the ”’wood-notes wild” of 
comedy were as fresh and joyous as those of the lark in sj)ring. The drama 
came back in the shameless garb, aiul with the brazen look, and the 
drunk(>n voice, of the lowest strumpet. The peopl(> were to be tauglit that 
Sliakesp(>arQ was a barbarian, and not to be tolerated in his own 
simplicity. He was, if heard at all, to furnish the lihretlo of an opera, to be 
got up with dresses and decorations by Sir WiUiam D’ Avenant. “I saw,” 
says Evelyns in 1662, 
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“Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, played; but now the old plays began to 
disgust this refined age, since his majesty being so long abroad.” This 
refined age when it brought women to personate female characters, heard 
from the lips of Nell Gwyn and Mary Davis, the foulest verses, which they 
were selected to speak to furnish additional relish to the licentiousness of 
the poet. 


The theatre was at the very height of fashion when it was most shameless. 
The actresses were removed from “The King’s House,” to become the 


mistresses of the king, by their gradual promotion from being the mistresses 
of the king’s servants. Nell threw up her parts, and would act no more when 
Lord Buckhurst gave her a hundred a year, in 1667. In 1671, wAhen Mr. 
Evelyn walked with the king through St. James’s Park, Mrs. Nell looked out 
of her garden on a terrace at the top of the wall, and there was ” familiar 
discourse” between his majesty and the “impudent comedian,” at which 
scene Mr. Evelyn was “heartily sorry.” It was well for England that her salt 
had not wholly lost its savour; that the middle class of London, though they 
rushed to the savage bull-baitings of the bear-garden, which had been shut 
up during the tmie of the Long Parliament, were too indignant at the 
costliness of the court to be enamoured of its gilded profligacy. It was better 
still for England that some little of the old Puritan spirit was left amongst 
the humblest classes — that the Bible was read by the poor, and Rochester 
and Shadwell were to them unknown. 


Amidst the abandonment of the court to its pleasures — the rapacity of the 
royal favourites, who received gratuities and pensions not to be counted by 
hundreds but by thousands of pounds — the jealousy of the parliament in 
granting money which they kne\v would be wasted — the spring of 1667 
arrived, without any preparations for carrying on the naval war. When the 
king’s treasurer had got some of the money which the house of commons 
tardily voted, there were more pressing necessities to be supplied than the 
pay of sailors, or the fitting out of ships. 


On the 23rd of January, the sailors were in mutiny at Wapping, and the 
Horse Guards were going to quell them. They were in insurrection for the 
want of pay. When the money was obtained from parliament they still 
mutinied, for they were still unpaid. On the 5th of June the Portuguese 
ambassador had gone on board The Happy Return, in the Hope, ordered to 
sail for Holland ; but the crew refused to go until they were paid. Other 
ships were in mutiny the same day. On the 8th of June the Dutch fleet of 
eighty sail was off Harwich, It was time to stir. The king sent Lord Oxford 
to raise the militia of the eastern counties; and “my Lord Barkeley is going 
down to Harwich also to look after the militia there; and there is also the 
duke of Monmouth, and with him a great many young Hectors, the Lord 
Chesterfield, my Lord Mandeville, and others”; but, adds Pepys, “to little 
purpose, I fear, but to debauch the country “vomen thereabouts.” 


On the 10th of June the Dutch were at the Nore. Then, indeed, the matter 
was past the skill of the ” young Hectors.” The enemy had advanced almost 
as high as the Hope. i\lonk has rushed down to Gravesend — ” in his shirt,” 
writes Andrew Marvell. °” Money is now forthcoming to pay the revolted 
sea-men ; but, sighs Pepys, ” people that have been used to be deceived by 
us as to Money won’t believe us; and we know not, though we have it, how 
almost to promise it,” The Dutch fleet has dropped down to Sheerness, 
“The alarm was so great,” writes Evelyn, « ” that it put both country and 
city into fear — a panic and consternation, such as I hope I shall never see 
more; everybody was flying, none knew why or whither.” Monk was at 
Gravesend, ” with a great many idle lords and gentlemen.” Opposite them 
was Tilbury. 
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Did any of these “idle lords and gentlemen, with their pistols and fooleries,” 
think of the time when the great queen stood like a rock upon that shore ; 
and her people gathered round her with invincible confidence; and the 
greatest armament that ever threatened England was scattered by her true 
gentlemen — the Raleighs and Carews, who loved their country with a filial 
love, and hurled foul scorn at the invader? Charles, if not belied by the 
Dutch, was deliberating in council on the propriety of a flight to Windsor, 
by way of example to his terrified people. 


On the 11th, news came to London that Sheerness was taken. The drums 
were beating all night for the trained-bands to be in arms in the morning, 
with bullets and powder, and a fortnight’s victuals. The Londoners were 
momen-tarily relieved of their panic; for the Dutch fleet had sailed up the 
Medway. Chatham was safe, the courtiers said. Monk had stopped the river 
with chains and booms; and Upnor Castle was fortified. Chains and booms, 
and Upnor Castle, availed not long against the resolution of Ruyter and De 
Witt, who were about to exact the penalty for the wanton desolation of the 
coasts of the Texel. They went about their work in a manly way — not 
burning Gravesend, which was really defenceless, but breaking through the 


defences of the Medway, behind which our ships lay unrigged. They were 
quickly set on fire. In Upnor Castle and the forts at Chatham, there was 
little ammunition; and the Dutch “made no more of Upnor Castle’s 
shooting, than of a 


fly-” 


The proud ship which bore the king to England, The Royal Charles, was 
secured by the invaders as a trophy; and when they had made their strength 
sufficiently manifest to the panic-stricken sycophants of the depraved court, 
they quietly sailed back to the Thames, and enforced a real blockade of 
London for many weeks. 


The spirit of patriotism was trodden out of the sailors by neglect and 
oppression. There were many of them on board the Dutch ships, who called 
out to their countrymen on the river, “We did heretofore fight for tickets; 
now we fight for dollars.” The sailors’ wives went up and down the streets 
of Wapping, crying “This comes of your not paying our husbands.” Mobs 
assembled at Westminster, shouting for ” a parliament, a parliament.” They 
broke the Lord Chancellor’s windows, and set up a gibbet before his gate. 
Had the Dutch gone up the Thames beyond Deptford, it is not impossible 
that the iniquities of the Stuarts might have more quickly come to an end. 
Such a consummation was not to be desired. The English people had to 
endure two more decades of misrule, that they might gather strength to fit 
themselves for constitutional government. Besides the disgrace and 
humiliation, England suffered little from the Dutch in the Thames and the 
Medway. The Londoners were cut off from their supply of sea-borne coal 
— no irremediable evil in summer, but one that probably hastened a peace. 
On the 28th the Dutch fleet was lying triumphantly at the Nore — “a 
dreadful spectacle,” says Evelyn,* “as every Englishman saw, and a 
dishonour never to be wiped off.” It was a spectacle of dishonour which has 
no”-er been seen since, and will never be seen again, unless there should 
again be such a combination of antinational elements as in the days of 
Charles the Second — a Jir()(ligate and corrupt court, avaricious and selfish 
ministers, a bribed parliament, an intolerant church, a slavish bench of 
justice. The disgrace of KiGT will not have been in vain, if it teach the great 
lesson that the corruption of the high is the corruption of the national 


honour at its fountain head. On the 29th of July a treaty of peace between 
England, Holland, and I’rance, was concludtHJ at Breda, 
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The fall of Lord Clarendon from power, in 1667, is one of those events 
whose causes can only be adequately developed, if they can ever be fully 
and satisfactorily set forth, through an intimate acquaintance with the public 
documents and private memorials of the period. A faint outline of these 
combinations, in connection with an estimate of the character of the fallen 
man, is all that we can pretend to offer. 


Sir Edward Hyde, of all the companions of the adversity of Charles, was by 
far the fittest minister to guide him through the extreme difficulties of his 
altered position. He was hated by the queen-mother. His habits of thought 
and action were diametrically opposed to the levities and vices of the king 
and the younger courtiers. He had many early associations with the struggle 
for civil rights, which made him a stumbling-block in the way of any broad 
attempts to emulate the despotisms of other European monarchies. He was 
by principle and education devotedly attached to the Protestantism of the 
Church of England. He was thus no object of affection amongst many 
whose poverty he had shared, but from whose habits he was altogether 
alien. But his great abilities were indispensable to Charles; and thus Sir 
Edward Hyde became the earl of Clarendon, lord chancellor, and the real 
minister of England, all other administrative functionaries being 
subordinate to him. It was necessary to govern through parliaments; and 
Clarendon, by his experience, his dignified carriage, his rhetorical and 
literary powers, was eminently fitted for the duties of a parliamentary 
minister. 


He was for a while all-successful. The rooted dislike of the queen-mother 
was neutralised, even to the point of her graciously receiving the plebeian 
duchess of York. The king and his associates were compelled to manifest 
respect to the decorous chancellor, and to compensate their submission to 


his wisdom by their ridicule of his manners. He was hated by the king and 
the favourites because he had not, when the parliament was lavish and the 
nation mad, extracted from the temper of the hour a far greater fixed 
revenue, such as would have made parliaments less necessary for the king. 
But when parliament had the presumption to ask for an account of the 
disposal of the sums that had been voted, then Clarendon’s opposition to 
any interference with the old power of the crown made his conscientious 
scruples about the limits of prerogative less obnoxious. The principles of 
the man were not fitted for the retrogressive objects of the crown, or the 
progressive movement of the nation. The triumphs of statesmanship are not 
to be accomplished like the victory of the deliverers of Gideon, whilst the 
sun remains in the same place of the heavens. 


As early as 1663, the earl of Bristol, a Catholic peer, in his seat in 
parliament, attributing to the lord chancellor all the evils under which the 
country laboured, impeached him of high-treason. The opinion of the 
judges was required; and” they answered, that by the laws of the realm no 
articles of high-treason could be originally exhibited in the house of peers, 
by any one peer against another; and that the matters alleged in the charge 
against the lord chancellor did not amount to treason. Personal hostility 
appears to have provoked this ill-judged attack. Four years afterwards it 
was pretty well known that the king was alienated from his grave adviser. 
Clarendon had made enemies all around him by his faults as well as by his 
virtues. He was haughty and passionate. He was grasping and ostentatious. 
He had returned from exile in the deepest poverty. In seven years he had 
acquired a sufficient fortune to build a mansion superior to ducal palaces, 
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nish it with the most costly objects of taste and luxury. He was envied by 
the nobility. He was hated by the people; for in the grandeur of what they 
called “Dunkirk House” they saw what they believed to be the evidence of 
foreign bribery 


The duke of Buckingham had been banished from court through a quarrel 
with Lady Castlemain; and revenge threw him into the ranks of those to 
whom the government was obnoxious. He became the advocate of the 


sectaries; he became the avowed and especial enemy of the chancellor. For 
a short time he was sent to the Tower, upon the supposed discovery of some 
treasonable intrigues; but he soon regained his liberty, and his royal master 
was propitiated when the duke had made his peace with ” the lady.” She 
interceded for Buckingham; but at first was unsuccessful. The court tattle 
said that the king had called Castlemain a jade that meddled with things she 
had nothing to do with; and that Castlemain called the king a fool, who 
suffered his businesses to be carried on by those who did not understand 
them. But very soon ” the lady ” carried her point; Buckingham was 
restored to favour; Clarendon was sacrificed. 


Charges of the most serious nature were got up against him. The imputation 
of having sold Dunkirk for his private advantage was confidently 
maintained. Charles, through the duke of York, asked Clarendon to resign. 
He indignantly refused, saying, that his resignation would amount to a 
confession of guilt. After a conference of two hours the great minister saw 
that his disgrace was resolved upon — disgrace which “had been certainly 
designed in my lady Castlemain’s chamber.” On the 15th of October, the 
two houses voted an address of thanks to the throne for the removal of the 
chancellor, and the king in his reply pledged himself never to employ Lord 
Clarendon again in any capacity. This was not enough. Seventeen charges 
were prepared against him by a committee of the commons; and on the 12th 
of November the house impeached him of high-treason at the bar of the 
peers. There were animated debates in that house, in which Clarendon had 
many supporters. The two houses got angry. The court became alarmed. 
Clarendon was advised to leave the kingdom clandestinely, but he refused. 
Then the king sent him an express command to retire to the Continent. He 
obeyed; addressing a letter, vindicating himself, to the house of peers. An 
act was passed on the 29th of December, banishing him for life, unless he 
should return by the following 1st of February. 


The close of the political career of Clarendon, under circumstances of 
punishment and disgrace so disproportioned to his public or private 
demerits, has left no stain upon his memory. Whatever were his faults as a 
Statesman, he stands upon a far higher elevation than the men who 
accomplished his ruin. As to the king, his parasites and his mistresses, who 
were in raptures to be freed from his observation and censure, their dislike 


Phcsnician sliips bring home gold and sandalwood, obtained from the 
Upper Indus. The process of caste-formation has not gone on to any extent 
in these regions, and there are now no links between the people of the Indus 
and the Ganges. 1000-800 Era of the struggle for supremacy between the 
priests and nobles. At its close the Brahmans have been raised to the first 
order, and the severest known class distinctions in history have become 
established— distinctions which are in force at the present day. The 
supremacy of the priesthood is due to the new religious view it developed 
— the discovery of the idea of Brahma which takes place about 1000 B.C. 
This idea was evolved from the mysterious secret of worship, the spirit of 
prayer, and the phenomena of birth and decay. Behind these phenomena lies 
a single soul — the world soul. From this soul they arrive at a deity, the 
cause and basis of the world. This deity is Brahma. It drives out the ancient 
gods. A rigid system of the universe is developed in which the most 
spiritual beings stand nearest to Brahma, while the most material are the 
most remote. We have no knowledge as to the resistance made by the 
Kshattriyas to these ideas, but they are accepted by the people, and the 
Brahmans as being the most spiritual of the people, attain the first place, 
and the whole terrible system of Brahmanism, involving the rise of the 
people to spirituality through continuous regeneration, and its complicated 
system of reward and punishment, 800 comes into effect. Although they 
have the first place, the Brahmans 
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do not interfere with the ruling power in the hands of the Kshattriyas. The 
monarchs are in full possession of despotic power, 


and are used by the priests to hold their rule. The Brahmans draw 
up the customs of family law, marriage and inheritance, of the rights 
and duties of the castes. The new system is not universally adopted. 


Even on the Ganges some districts resisted the new system and 


was Clarendon’s high praise. In the encouragement which Charles 
indirectly gave to attacks upon the minister who had saved him from many 
of the worst consequences of the rashness of the royalists, and had laboured 
in the service of his father and himself for twenty-seven years, either in war, 
or in exile, or in triunij)]!, with a zeal and ability which no other possessed, 
we see only the heartless ingratitude of the king, and his utterly selfish 
notions of the duties of a sovereign. Clarendon had become disagreeable to 
him through tlie very quaUties which made the government endurable to 
high-minded and sober men. Clarendon went into exile. It was some time 
before he was permitted to find a resting place; but he found it at last at 
Montpelier. He was probably never sincerely reconciled to the loss of 
pow(M-and grandeur; but he 
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believed that he was reconciled; and in dedicating himself to a renewal of 
that literary employment which has given him the best title to the respectful 
remembrance of mankind, he found that consolation which industry never 
failed to bestow upon a robust understanding, that was also open to 
religious impressions. 


BUCKINGHAM AND THE CABAL MINISTRY 


When the seals were taken away from Clarendon they were given to Sir 
Orlando Bridgman. The conduct of affairs fell into new hands. 
Southampton, the most respectable of Charles’ first advisers was dead. 
Monk was worn out. Buckingham first came into power with Arlington as 
secretary of state, and Sir William Coventry. But soon the ministry 
comprised the five persons known as ” The Cabal ” — a name which 
signified what we now call the cabinet; but which name was supposed 
incorrectly to have been formed out of the initial letters of the names of the 
members — Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, Lauderdale. The 
word cabal had been used long before, to indicate a secret council. 


Of the new advisers of Charles, Buckingham was the most influential at 
court, and he made great efforts to be at the same time the most popular. 
When Buckingham was taken to the Tower, Clarendon was depressed by 
the acclamations of the people, who shouted round the prisoner. As 
Clarendon had supported the church, Buckingham was the champion of the 
sectaries. Baxter o says, ” As the chancellor had made himself the head of 
the prelatical party, who were all for setting up themselves by force, and 
suffering none that were against them, so Buckingham would now be the 
head of all those parties that were for liberty of conscience.” The candid 
nonconformist adds, “For the man was of no religion, but notoriously and 
professedly lustful”; but he qualifies his censure with this somewhat high 
praise — “and yet of greater wit and parts, and sounder principles as to the 
interests of humanity and the common good, than most lords in the court.” 
The duke lived in York House, the temporary palace which his father had 
built, of which nothing now remains but the Water Gate. Here he dwelt 
during the four or five years of the Cabal administration, affording, as he 
always continued to afford, abundant materials for the immortal character 
of Zimri in Dryden’s “Absalom and Achitophel”; 


” A man so various, that he seem’d to be Not one, but all mankind’s 
epitome : Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong, Was every thing by starts 
and nothing long ; But, in the course of one revolving moon. Was chemist, 
fiddler, statesman, and buffoon : Then all for women, painting, rhyming, 
drinking. Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking.” 


Ashley, afterwards earl of Shaftesbury — the Antony Ashley Cooper of the 
protectorate, who clung to the Rump Parliament till he saw that Monk had 
sealed its fate, and then made his peace with Charles with surprising 
readiness— the ablest, and in some respects the most incomprehensible of 
the statesmen of his time — has had the double immortality of the satire of 
Butler as well as of Dryden. In Thanet House, in Aldersgate street, Ashley 
was at hand to influence the politics of the city. When the mob were 
roasting rumps in the streets, and were about to handle him roughly as he 
passed in his carriage, he turned their anger into mirth by his jokes. When 
the king 
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frowned upon him he went straight from office to opposition, and made the 
court disfavour as serviceable to his ambition as the court’s honours and 
rewards. 


The history of the Cabal ministry, which extends over a period of six years, 
is not the history of a cabinet united by a common principle of agreement 
upon great questions of domestic and foreign policy. Nor is it the history of 
a sovereign asserting his own opinions, and watching over the 
administration of affairs, under the advice of a council, and through the 
agency of the great officers of state. Charles I, whether aiming to be 
despotic, or struggling for his crown and his life, was zealous, active, and 
self-confident. Charles II was absolutely indifferent to any higher objects 
than personal gratification; and to this circumstance we must refer some of 
the extraordinary anomalies of the government after the fall of Clarendon. 
He was neither honest nor able, with reference to any aptitude for the 
condition of life to which he was called. He did not desire, he said, to sit 
like a Turkish sultan, and sentence men to the bowstring; but he could not 
endure that a set of fellows should inquire into his conduct. Always 
professing his love of parliaments, he was always impatient of their 
interference. With such a sovereign, as utterly indifferent to the proprieties 
of his public station as to the decencies of his private life, we can scarcely 


expect that there should have been any consistent principle of 
administration. The terrible experience of thirty years imposed upon 
Charles some caution in the manifestation of his secret desire to be as 
absolute as his brother Louis of France. The great Bourbon was 
encumbered with no parliament; he had not to humble himself to beg for 
supplies of insolent commons; he was not troubled with any set of fellows 
to inquire into his conduct, and ask for accounts of expenditure; he had the 
gabelle and other imposts which fell upon the prostrate poor, without 
exciting the animosity of the dangerous rich; he was indeed a king, whose 
shoe-latchet nobles were proud to unloose, and whose transcendent genius 
and virtue prelates rejoiced to compare with the divine attributes. Such a 
blissful destiny as that of the Bourbon could not befall the Stuart by 
ordinary means. Charles would become as great as Louis, as far as his 
notion of greatness went, by becoming the tributary of Louis. He would sell 
his country’s honour — he would renounce the religion he had sworn to 
uphold — for an adequate price. But this bargain should be a secret one. It 
should be secret even from a majority of his own ministers. Upon this point 
hinges the disgraceful history of the Cabal. 


The story of the next twenty years, which brings us to the great era of our 
modern history, would be incomprehensible, if we did not constantly bear in 
mind, that public opinion had become a real element in national progress. 
The crown was constantly dreaming of the revival of despotism, to be 
accomplished by force and by corruption. Yet the crown, almost without a 
struggle, was bereft of the power of imprisoning without trial, by the 
passing of the Habeas Corpus Act; and it lost its control over the freedom of 
the press by the expiration of the licensing system. The church thought it 
possible to destroy nonconformity by fines and fetters. In its earlier liturgy 
it prayed to be delivered from ” false doctrine, heresy, and schism.” Yet 
when it had ejected the Puritans from the churches, and had shut up the 
conventicles, it laid the foundation of schisms which, in a few years, made 
dissent a principle which churchmen could not hope to crush and statesmen 
could not dare to despise. How can we account for the striking anomaly, 
that with a profligate court, a corrupt administration, a venal house of 
conunons, a tyrannous church, the nation during the reign of Charles II was 
manifestly 
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]})rogressing in the essentials of freedom, unless we keep in view that from 
the beginning of the century there had been an incessant struggle of the 
national mind against every form of despotic power ? The desire for liberty, 
civil and spiritual, had become almost an instinct. The great leaders in this 
battle had passed away. The men who by fits aspired to be tribunes of the 
people were treacherous or inconstant. But the spirit of the nation was not 
dead. It made itself heard in parliament, with a voice that grew louder and 
louder, till the torrent was once again dammed up. A few more years of 
tyranny without disguise — and then the end. 


The first movements of the Cabal ministry were towards a high and liberal 
policy — toleration for nonconformists, and an alliance with free Protestant 
states. A greater liberty to dissenters from the church followed the fall of 
Clarendon. We see transient and accidental motives for this passing 
toleration, rather than the assertion of a fixed principle. But when the 
parliament met, the active prelates and prelatists prevailed to prevent any 
bill of comprehension or indulgence to be brought in. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE (1668 A.D.) 


At the opening of the session of parliament in 1668, the king announced 
that he had made a league defensive with the states-general of the United 
Provinces, to which Sweden had become a party. This was the Triple 
Alliance. The nation saw with reasonable apprehension the development of 
the vast schemes of ambition of Louis XIV. He was at war with Spain; but 
the great empire upon which the sun never set was fast falling to pieces — 
not perishing like a grand old house, overthrown by a hurricane’s fury, but 
mouldering away with the dry-rot in every timber. France, on the contrary, 
was rising into the position of the greatest power in Europe. Her able but 
vainglorious king already looked upon the Spanish Netherlands as his 
certain prey. The United Provinces were hateful to him as the seat of 
religious and civil liberty. 


The crisis was come when England, by a return to the policy of Cromwell, 
might have taken her place again at the head of the free Protestant states of 
Europe. When Charles announced to parliament this league with the United 
Provinces and Sweden, it was thought to be, says Pepys, ” the only good 
public thing that hath been done since the king came into England.” It was a 
marvel of diplomacy. De Witt and Sir William Temple met at the Hague as 
two honest men, without any finesse; and they quickly concluded a treaty 
which they believed to be for the honour and safety of both their countries. 
This treaty, says Burnet,/ ” was certainly the masterpiece of King Charles’ 
life; and if he had stuck to it, it would have been both the strength and glory 
of his reign. This disposed the people to forgive all that was past, and to 
renew their confidence in him, which was shaken by the whole conduct of 
the Dutch war.” 


At the very time when the ambassador of England was negotiating the 
treaty which promised to be ” the strength and glory of his reign,” the king 
was making proposals to Louis for a clandestine treaty, by which England 
was to be “leased out” to France, “Like a tenement or pelting fS,rm.”/ 


MACAULAY’s contrast of ENGLAND AND FRANCE AT THAT 
PERIOD 


We have now reached a point at which the history of the great English 
Revolution begins to be complicated with the history of foreign politics. 
The 
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power of Spain had, during many years, been declining. She still, it is true, 
held in Europe the Milanese and the two Sicilies, Belgium, and Franche 
Comte. In America her dominions still spread, on both sides of the equator, 
far beyond the limits of the torrid zone. But this great body had been 
smitten with palsy, and was not only incapable of giving molestation to 
other states, but could not, without assistance, repel aggression. 


France was now, beyond all doubt, the greatest power in Europe. Her 
resources have, since those days, absolutely increased, but have not 
increased so fast as the resources of England. It must also be remembered 
that, a hundred and eighty years ago, the empire of Russia, now a monarchy 
of the first class, was as entirely out of the system of European politics as 
Abyssinia or Siam, that the house of Brandenburg was then hardly more 
powerful than the house of Saxony, and that the republic of the United 
States had not then begun to exist. The weight of France, therefore, though 
still very considerable, has relatively diminished. Her territory was not in 
the days of Louis the Fourteenth quite so extensive as at present: but it was 
large, compact, fertile, well placed both for attack and for defence, situated 
in a happy climate, and inhabited by a grave, active, and ingenious people. 
The state implicitly obeyed the direction of a single mind. The great fiefs 
which, three hundred years before, had been, in all but name, independent 
principalities, had been annexed to the crown. Only a few old men could 
remember the last meeting of the states-general. The resistance which the 
Huguenots, the nobles, and the parliaments had offered to the kingly power, 
had been put down by the two great cardinals who had ruled the nation 
during forty years. The government was now a despotism, but, at least in its 
dealings with the upper classes, a mild and generous despotism, tempered 
by courteous manners and chivalrous sentiments. The means at the disposal 
of the sovereign were, for that age, truly formidable. His revenue, raised, it 
is true, by a severe and unequal taxation which pressed heavily on the 
cultivators of the soil, far exceeded that of any other potentate. His army, 
excellently disciplined, and commanded by the greatest generals then 
living, already consisted of more than a hundred and twenty thousand men. 
Such an array of regular troops had not been seen in Europe since the 
downfall of the Roman Empire. Of maritime powers France was not the 
first. But, though she had rivals on the sea, she had not yet a superior. Such 
was her strength during the last forty years of the seventeenth century, that 
no enemy could singly withstand her, and that two great coalitions, in which 
half Christendom was united against her, failed of success. 


In England, however, the whole stock of popularity, great as it was, with 
which the king had commenced his administration, had long been 
expended. To loyal enthusiasm had succeeded profound disaffection. The 
public mind had now measured back again the space over which it had 


passed between 1640 and 1660, and was once more in the state in which it 
had been when the Long Parliament met. 


The prevailing discontent was compounded of many feelings. One of these 
was wounded national pride. That generation had seen England, dur-ing a 
few years, allied on equal terms with France, victorious over Holland and 
Spaiit, the mistress of the sea, the terror of Rome, the head of the Protestant 
interest. Her resources had not diminished; and it might have been expected 
that she would have been at least as highly considered in lOurope under a 
legitimate king, strong in the aff(H’tion and willing obedience of his 
subjects, as she had been under an usurper whose utmost vigilance and 
energy were required to keep down a mutinous people. Yet she had, in 
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consequence of the imbecility and meanness of her rulers, sunk so low that 
any German or Italian principality which brought five thousand men into 
the field was a more important member of the commonwealth of nations. 


With the sense of national humiliation was mingled anxiety for civil liberty. 
Rumours, indistinct indeed, but perhaps the more alarming by reason of 
their indistinctness, imputed to the court a deliberate design against all the 
constitutional rights of Englishmen. It had even been whispered that this 
design was to be carried into effect by the intervention of foreign arms. The 
thought of such intervention made the blood, even of the cavaliers, boil in 
their veins, h 
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It may seem rather an extraordinary position yet is strictly true, that the 
fundamental privileges of the subject were less invaded, the prerogative 
swerved into fewer excesses, during the reign of Charles II than in any 
former period of equal length. The frequent session of parliament, and its 
high estimation of its own privileges, furnished a security against illegal 
taxation. And as the nation happily escaped the attempts that were made 
after the restoration to revive “the Star-Chamber and high commission 
courts, there were no means of chastis-ing political delinquencies except 
through the regular tribunals of justice and through the verdict of a jury. Ill 
as the one were often constituted and submissive as the other might often be 
found, they afforded something more of a guarantee, were it only by the 
publicity of their proceedings, than the dark and silent divan of courtiers 
and prelates who sat in judgment under the two former kings of the house 
of Stuart. Though the bench was frequently subservient, the bar contained 
high-spirited advocates whose firm defence of their clients the judges often 
reproved, but no longer affected to punish. The press, above all, was in 
continual service. — Henry Hallam.” 


Few things in English history are more curious than the origin and growth 
of the power now possessed by the cabinet. From an early period the kings 
of England had been assisted by a privy council to which the law assigned 
many important functions and duties. During several centuries this body 
deliberated on the gravest and most delicate affairs. But by degrees its 
character changed. It became too large for despatch and secrecy. The rank 
of privy councillor was often bestowed as an honorary distinction on 


held to their ancient laws and customs. In the Indus only a few 


regions followed the development. 800 The territory of the Jumna and 
Ganges has become the ” Sacred Land.” 800-600 Era of development of 
Indian philosophy. The people give themselves to the study of worship and 
dogma under the Brahmanic 


system. 800 The dynasty of Pradyota succeeds the Barhadrathas on the 
throne of 


Magadha. The rulers of this and the other kingdoms are thorough despots 
who 


oppress their people greatly and force severe taxes and exactions 


from them. 665 The Saisunaga dynasty succeeds the Pradyota on the throne 
of 


Magadha. The first two kings are Kshemadharman and Bhattya. 603 
Bimbisara succeeds to the throne. 


In his reign justice, morals, and religion are regulated in Magadha and 


neighbouring states, according to the Brahmanic sj’stem. 560 Birth of 
Prince Sarvathasiddha (Siddartha) son of Suddhodana, king 


of the petty principality of Kapilavastu. He belonged to the race of the 
Sakyas, which had emigrated from the 


delta of the Indus to the land of the Kosalas. 550 Ajatasatru succeeds 
Bimbisara — is said to have put him to death. 


Prasenajit, twenty-third ruler of the Kosalas after the great war, is 
their king and rules at Sravasti, a new city they had built to the 


north of Ajodhya, the ancient capital. Vatsa, son of Satanika, the twenty- 
fifth successor of Parikshit, is king 


persons to whom nothing was confided, and whose opinion was never 
asked. The sovereign, on the most important occasions, resorted for advice 
to a small knot of leading ministers. The advantages and disadvantages of 
this course were early pointed out by Bacon, with his usual judgment and 
sagacity: but it was not till after the restoration that the interior council 
began to attract general notice. During many years old fashioned politicians 
continued to regard the^ cabinet as an unconstitutional and dangerous 
board. Nevertheless, it constantly became more and more important. It at 
length drew to itself the chief executive power, and has now been regarded, 
during several generations, as an essential part of English polity. Yet, 
strange to say, it still continues to be altogether unknown to the law. The 
names of the noblemen and gentlemen who compose it are never officially 
announced to 
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the public. No record is kept of its meetings and resolutions; nor has its 
existence ever been recognised by any act of parliament. 


During some years the word cabal was popularly used as synonymous with 
cabinet. But, us we have seen, it happened by a whimsical coincidence that, 
in 1671, the cabinet consisted of five persons the initial letters of whose 
names made up the word cabal, Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, 
and Lauderdale. These ministers’ were therefore emphatically called the 
Cabal; and they soon made that appellation so infamous that it has never 
since their time been used except as a term of reproach.’ 


Buckingham, without any ostensible post, was now in fact the prime 
minister, and one so profligate in morals has rarely been seen in England. 
He was living in open adultery with Lady Shrewsbury, which led at this 


very time (January 16th) to a duel, in which the injured husband was 
mortally wounded. The abandoned countess, it is said, dressed as a page, 
held the horse of her paramour while he was fighting with her husband. It 
served the cause of the nonconformists but little to be advocated, as it was, 
by a man of such a character; the commons, therefore, negatived by a large 
majority a bill introduced for their relief. They also voted only one-half of 
the sum demanded for the navy, and instituted a rigid inquiry into the 
conduct of various persons in the late war. 


As money for the supply of the royal mistresses and the other profligacies 
of the court was not to be obtained from the parhament, Buckingham began 
to form other projects. The first was to reduce the royal expenditure below 
the revenues, but with a prince of Charles’ character that was impracticable. 
It was then resolved to have recourse to the king of France; Buckingham 
therefore entered into a negotiation with the duchess of Orleans, and 
Charles himself apologised to the French resident for his share in the Triple 
Alliance. Louis, as usual, affected indifference, but the communications 
gradually became more confidential, and by the end of the year Louis had 
the leading English ministers in his pay. 


It was not the mere gratification of his pleasures that Charles now looked 
to; he wished to be absolute. Not, however, that, like his father, he believed 
despotic power to be his right, or that he felt any pleasure in the exercise of 
it: what he wanted was freedom from restraint; he could not endure that his 
private life should be publicly criticised, or that parliaments should presume 
to inquire what had been done with the money they had granted. All this 
might be obviated by a standing army, which he might make it the interest 
of Louis to furnish him with the means of maintaining. But there was 
another motive operating on the mind of Charles, which, from the tenor of 
his life, one would be little apt to suspect. 


THE KING AND THE DUKE OF YORK BECOME CATHOLICS (1668 
A.D.) 


The duke of York was at this time become a Catholic. His own account of 
his conversion is as follows. When he was in Flanders he read, at the 
request of a bishop of the Church of England, a treatise by that prelate, 
written to clear that church from the guilt of schism in separating from the 


church of Rome. He also, at the bishop’s desire, read a reply which had 
been made to it, and the effect produced on his mind was the contrary of 
what was intended. After the restoration he read Heylin’s History of the 
Rejorma- 


[* Gardiner, <* however, insists that it is wrong; to speak of the Cabal as a 
“ministry ” in the modern sense, since they formed no council meeting, 
agreed on nothing but toleration, and were never consulted as a body by the 
king. ] 
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tion, and the preface to Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, and the result was a 
persuasion that none of the reformers ” had power to do what they did.” He 
went on inquiring, and gradually gave his assent to all the Roman doctrines. 
It must be observed that the duke, while thus solicitous about his religion, 
was leading a life nearly, if not altogether, as profligate as that of his 
brother. All this time he continued outwardly to conform to the Church of 
England. At length he consulted a Jesuit named Simons, on the subject of 
being reconciled, expressing his hope, that on account of the singularity of 
his case, he might have a dispensation to continue his outward conformity 
to the Church of England. To his surprise, the good father assured him that 
the pope had not the power to grant it, ” for it was an unalterable doctrine of 
the Catholic church, not to do evil that good might follow.” The duke wrote 
to the pope, and the reply which he received was to the same effect. 
Thinking it dangerous to delay any longer, he resolved to open his mind to 
the king, whom he knew to be of the same way of thinking. He found his 
brother equally sensible with himself as to the danger of his condition. It 
was agreed that the royal brothers should consult with the lords Arundel of 
Wardour and Arlington, and Sir Thomas Clifford (all in the royal secret), on 
the best mode of advancing the Catholic religion in the king’s dominions. 


On the 25th of January, 1669, the feast of the conversion of St. Paul, the 
meeting was held in the duke’s closet. The king spoke with great 


earnestness, and with tears in his eyes, describing his uneasiness at not 
being able to profess the faith he believed; as he knew, he said, that he 
should meet with great difficulties in what he proposed to do, no time was 
to be lost, and it should be undertaken while he and his brother were in full 
strength and vigour, and able to undergo any fatigue. It was resolved to 
apply to the French king for aid, for which purpose his ambassador was to 
be let into the secret, and Lord Arundel, with Sir Richard Bellings, an Irish 
Catholic, for his secretary, was to go to the court of France. Arundel, when 
at Paris, required from Louis a large sum of money, to enable the king to 
suppress any insurrection that might break out, offering in return to aid him 
in his intended invasion of Holland. Louis was willing to assent to these 
terms; the only question was, which should be first, the war or the king’s 
declaration of his religion. Charles, urged by his brother, was for the last; 
Louis more wisely recommended the former. The year passed away in 
discussions : at Christmas the king received the sacrament as usual in 
public, but it was observed that the duke of York did not accompany him. 


The Conventicle Act was now near expiring. The lord keeper and Chief 
Justice Hale had, with the aid of bishops Wilkins and Reynolds, and of 
Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Burton, and other divines, been engaged in forming 
a scheme of comprehension, which was communicated to Baxter, Bates, 
and Morton, and by them to their nonconforming brethren. Nothing could 
be more reasonable than the alterations proposed, and an equally rational 
i)lan was devised. But Sheldon and the other intolerants took the alarm; the 
commons had not abated in their hostility, and the Conventicle Act was 
renewed with the addition of a proviso, ” that all clauses in it shall be 
construed most largely and beneficially for the suppressing conventicles, 
and for the justification and encouragement of all persons to be employed in 
the execution thereof.” Could anything be more barbarous than this? The 
vile crew of informers was now unkenneled, houses were broken open, 
ministers and other persons were dragged to prison. Sheldon and those 
prelates, 


[‘ According to Gardiner <^ Charles sold his consent to this renewal for a 
grant of £300,000 a year for eight years. ] 
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such as Ward and Lamplugh, who resembled himself, were zealous in 
causing the act to be enforced, and the court secretly encouraged them, in 
the hopes of driving the dissenters to look to a Catholic government for 
relief. 


It is said that Buckingham was most anxious to prevent the succession of 
the duke of York. According to this prince’s own account, his first project 
was to get the king to acknowledge the legitimacy of his son by Lucy 
Walters, whom he had created duke of Monmouth, and given him in 
marriage the countess of Buccleuch, the wealthiest heiress in Scotland; 
lords Carlisle and Ashley, he adds, had the boldness to hint to the king, that 
if he was desirous of doing so, it would not be difficult to procure witnesses 
of his marriage, but Charles replied, ” that well as he loved the duke, he had 
rather see him hanged at Tyburn than own him for his legitimate son.” To 
get rid of the sterile (Aueen in some way, in order to enable the king to 
marry again, was the next plan. Buckingham proposed to seize her and 
convey her away secretly to the plantations, so that she might be no more 
heard of; but Charles rejected this course with horror. The next project was 
to deal with the queen’s confessor, to induce her to go into a convent; but 
she had no mind to be a nun, and means, it is said, were employed to cause 
the pope to forbid her. Some talked of the king’s taking another wife, but 
the public feeling was adverse to polygamy, A divorce was then proposed, 
and to this the king hearkened; but spiritual divorces were only from bed 
and board, and a precedent was wanting for the legal marriage of the 
innocent party. Lord Roos, therefore, whose wife was living in open 
adultery, got a bill to be moved in the upper house (March 5th, 1670) to 
enable him to marry again. The duke, seeing whither this tended, opposed it 
with all his might; all the bishops but Cosins and Wilkins were on his side, 
and all the Catholic and several Protestant peers. The king employed his 
influence in favour of it, and on the morning of the third reading (21st) he 
came and sat on the throne, saying, he was come to renew an old custom of 
attending at their debates, and desired them to go on as if he were not 
present. The bill was carried by a small majority, and became a precedent 


for bills of the same kind, but the king took no advantage of it. He 
continued for some time the practice of attending the debates; “it was as 
good,” he said, “as going to a play,” and his presence was some check on 
the opposition. 


THE SECRET TREATY OF DOVER AND THE FRENCH ALLIANCE 
(1670 A.D.) 


In the month of May Louis took occasion of a progress he was making 
through his lately acquired possessions to let the duchess of Orleans cross 
the sea to Dover to visit her brother, over whose mind she possessed great 
influence. Louis hoped that she would be able to prevail with him to 
commence with the war against the states instead of the declaration of 
religion, but Charles was immoveable on this head. The famous secret 
treaty was now concluded. Charles was to declare himself when he judged 
it expedient, and then to join Louis in a war with the Dutch; Louis was to 
give him two millions of livres, and a force of six thousand men; all the 
expenses of the war by land were to be borne by Louis, and he was to pay 
three millions of livres annually toward the charge of the English navy; the 
combined fleet to be commanded by the duke of York; if the states were 
conquered, Charles was to have Walcheren, Sluys, and Cadsand, and the 
prince of Orange to be provided for. It was further agreed, that if any new 
rights to the Spanish monarchy should accrue to Louis (by the death of the 
king, a puny boy), Charles should aid him in asserting them with all his 
power, and to get 
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in return Ostend, Minorca, and such parts of South America as he could 
conquer. 


Such was the conspiracy that was formed against the Protestant faith and 
the Hberties of Europe; but many difficulties stood in the way of its success. 
Charles, when he reflected coolly, became aware of the Protestant spirit of 


his subjects: he did not venture to communicate the secret treaty to his 
Protestant ministers, and to blink them he let Buckingham “ conclude one 
(the counterpart of it except as to the article of religion) with France 
(January 23rd, 1671). When urged by Louis to declare his religion, he hung 
back and made various objections, and the course of events soon caused 
Louis to cease from pressing him. 


THE ACCESSION OF NELL G4AVYN; COVENTRY ACT 


Charles had latterly recruited his harem from the theatre, where now, in 
imitation of the Continent, women performed. He had taken off no less than 
two actresses, the one named Moll Davies a dancer, the other the wild and 
witty Nell Gwyn. He soon grew tired of Davies, who had borne him a 
daughter, Mary Tudor, married in 1687 to Francis Ratcliffe, afterwards 
created earl of Derwentwater. But Nell, whom he appointed of the 
bedchamber to his insulted queen, retained her hold on his affections 
through life, and the noble house of St. Albans derive their pedigree from 
this union of royalty with the stage. With the aid of Shaftesbury, it is said, 
he seduced the daughter of a clergyman named Roberts; but her early 
principles retained their hold on her mind, and Burnet ^ says that she died a 
sincere penitent, A further accession to the royal mistresses was 
Mademoiselle de Querouaille, a favourite maid of the duchess of Orleans, 
on whose sudden and mysterious death shortly after the interview at Dover, 
Charles invited her maid over to England, appointed her of the queen’s 
bedchamber, and added her to the roll of his mistresses. He afterwards 
(1672) created her duchess of Portsmouth, and Louis conferred on her the 
royal domain of Aubigni, which went to her son the duke of Richmond. As 
to Castlemain (now duchess of Cleveland), she still retained her place as a 
royal mistress; and if Charles was faithless to her, she was equally so to 
him. Her children by the king, named Fitzroy, were the dukes of 
Southampton and Grafton, the earl of Northumberland, and a daughter 
married to Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley, Oxon, afterwards earl of Litchfield. 


In the debate on the supplies in the commons, it was proposed to lay a tax 
on the playhouses. To this it was objected, that the players were the king’s 
servants and a part of his pleasure. Sir John Coventry asked, whether ” his 
majesty’s pleasure lay among the men or the women players ? ” This was 


reported at court, and the king, though earnestly dissuaded by the duke, 
resolved on a base and cowardly vengeance. The duke of Monmouth was 
the chief agent, with his lieutenant Sands and O’Brien, son of Lord 
Inchiquin; and as Coventry was returning one night (December 21st) to his 
lodgings, Sands and O’Brien, with thirteen of the guards, fell on him in the 
I lay-market. Coventry snatched the flambeau from his servant, and with it 
in one hand and his sword in the other, and placing his back against the 
wall, he defended himself stoutly. He wounded O’Brien in the arm; but they 
overpowered him, threw him on the ground, and slit his nose with a 
penknife. They then repaired to the duke of Monmouth to boast of what 
they had done. 


[‘ (iardiner ft says that ” Cliark’.s particularly enjoyed making a fool of 
Buckingham, who imagined himself to be exceedingly clever.” ] 
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When the commons reassembled, they were outrageous at this base assault 
on one of their members, and they passed an act banishing the perpetrators 
without pardon, unless they surrendered, and making it felony, without 
benefit of clergy, to maim or disfigure the person. This act is named the 
Coventry Act. 


A still more atrocious attempt had lately been made on a more illustrious 
person. As the duke of Ormonde was returning in the dark (December 6th) 
from a dinner given by the city, his coach was stopped in St. James’ street, 
he was dragged out of it, set behind a man on horseback and fastened to 
him by a belt. The man urged his horse and proceeded toward Hyde Park; 
but on the way the duke put his foot under the rider’s, and leaning to the 
other side they both fell to the ground; the sound of footsteps being heard, 
the assassin loosed the belt and fired a pair of pistols at the duke, but 
without effect; he then fled away and escaped. An inquiry was instituted by 


the house of lords, a reward of 1,000/. and a pardon to any of the party who 
would turn informer, was offered by the king, but to no purpose. 


Some time after, a person wearing a cassock formed an acquaintance with 
Edwards, the keeper of the regalia in the Tower. He proposed a match 
between a nephew of his and Edwards’ daughter. At seven in the morning 
of the 9th of May, the pretended clergyman came with two companions and 
asked to see the regalia. While they were in the room they suddenly threw a 
cloak over Edwards’ head and then put a gag in his mouth, and when he 
struggled they knocked him down and wounded him in the belly. The 
clergyman then placed the crown under his cloak, another put the globe in 
his breeches, and the third began to file the sceptre in two to put it into a 
bag. Edwards’ son happening to come by, the alarm was given; the robbers 
ran, and had nearly reached their horses at St. Catherine’s gate, when they 
were secured. 


From curiosity, or some other motive, the king himself attended their 
examination. The chief said that his name was Colonel Blood; that it was he 
that had seized the duke of Ormonde, with the intention of hanging him at 
Tyburn; that he was one of a band of three hundred sworn to avenge each 
other’s death; that he and others had resolved to kill the king for his severity 
to the godly, and that he had one time taken his station among the reeds at 
Battersea to shoot him as he was bathing, but the awe of majesty overcame 
him, and he relented; the king might now take his life if he pleased, but it 
would be at the risk of his own; whereas if he pardoned him, he would 
secure the gratitude of a band of faithful and resolute spirits. Charles 
pardoned him, nay, more, gave him an estate of 500/. a year in Ireland, of 
which country he was a native, and kept him at court, where he rose to the 
possession of much influence: he also requested Ormonde to pardon him, 
saying that he had certain reasons for asking it. The duke replied that his 
majesty’s command was a sufficient reason. What are we to infer from all 
this? Was Charles a coward? or was some one of those who were in his 
confidence the secret instigator of the attempt on the life of the duke? 


The next event was the death of the duchess of York (May 31st). She died a 
Catholic; the secret efforts of her husband had had their effect, and she had 
been reconciled in the preceding month of August. Her father wrote, her 


brother remonstrated; but their efforts were fruitless; she received the last 
sacrament from the hands of a Franciscan friar. Her conversion was known, 
it is said, to but five persons; but the secret gradually transpired and caused 
the religion of the duke to be suspected. She had borne him eight children, 
of whom two daughters, Mary and Anne, alone survived. 
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During the last year the young prince of Orange had come over to visit his 
royal uncle. Charles, who had really a regard for him, wished to draw him 
into his projects; but he found him, as the French ambassador says, too 
zealous a Dutchman and Protestant to be trusted with the secret. It is 
curious enough that, as the prince told Burnet, the king gave him to 
understand that he was himself a Catholic. 


THE STOP OF THE EXCHEQUER ; THE DECLARATION OF 
INDULGENCE ; THE 


DUTCH WA\R (1072 A.D.) 


The war with the states being decided on, the Cabal prepared to commence 
it with robbery at home and piracy abroad. To have a good supply of money 
to begin with, the fertile brain of Ashley,’ it is said (but he always denied 
it), suggested to shut up the exchequer. To understand this, we must observe 
that since the time of Cromwell the bankers and others had been in the habit 
of advancing money at eight per cent, to the government, receiving in return 
an assignment of some branch of the revenue till principal and interest 
should be discharged. The new plan was to suspend all payments for twelve 
months, and to add the interest now due to the capital, allowing six per cent, 
interest on this new stock.’ This was approved of by the privy-council, and 
the public was informed of it by proclamation (January 2nd, 1672). The 
consequences were, the ministers had a sum of 1,300,000Z. at their 
disposal;, many of the bankers failed; trade in general received a severe 


of the Bharatas (Panchalas-Pandus) at their new capital Kausambi. The life 
of these kings is one of great magnificence and luxury. Their 


palaces are gorgeous and their harems numerous. 540 According to Arrian, 
Cyrus the Great reaches the Indus on his march. 


This has never been substantiated, though it is probable that he 
compelled the nations on the right bank of the river to pay tribute 


when he reached Gedrosia (Baluchistan). 532 Renunciation of the world by 
Siddartha. 522 He begins to preach his doctrines at Varanasi (Benares). 


He is henceforth known as Buddha ” the Enlightened.” He preaches 
the reformed doctrine known as Buddhism. It points out a way of 
escape from the terrible consequences of the Brahmanical system by 
the suppression of desire. It ends in the negation of existence — 


Nirvana. It does not thrive in India owing to its abstractness and morbid 
views 


of life as well as by the competition of Sivaism and Vishnuism. 
But in modified form it has flourished in Afghanistan, Tibet, and 


China. 519 Udayabhadra murders his father, Ajatasatru, and succeeds him. 
512 Darius subjugates the tribes on the right bank of the Indus north of 


the Kabul. In the reorganisation of the Persian empire, the terri- 
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tory becomes a satrapy, and is said to have paid the highest tribute in the 
whole empire. The Persian dominion does not seem to liave had any deep 


shock; numbers of windows, orphans, and other annuitants were reduced to 
misery. 


There had been no declaration of war against the Dutch, with whom Charles 
was actually in alliance; but their Smyrna fleet would be coming up channel 
in March, and it was known to be wealthy, and it was supposed would 
suspect no danger. Holmes was therefore sent to intercept it; he was desired 
to take with him all the ships of war he should meet; but anxious to have all 
the glory and profit to himself, he let Sir Edward Spragge’s squadron, 
returning from the Mediterranean, pass him by. Next morning (March 3rd) 
the Smyrna fleet of sixty sail came in sight. But the states had suspected the 
designs of their royal neighbours, and put their naval commanders on their 
guard. Many of these ships were well armed, and Van Nesse, who was 
convoying them with seven men-of-war, disposed his force so well as 
completely to baffle the English. Holmes being reinforced during the night, 
renewed the attack next day, and he succeeded in capturing one ship of war 
and four merchantmen, two of which were very valuable. This piratic 
enterprise (of which the disgrace was aggravated by its failure) was 
condemned both at home and abroad. 


The next measure was to issue a Declaration of Indulgence (15th), in order 
to gain over the dissenters to the side of the court and to pave the way for a 
general toleration. The measure itself, which was suggested by Shaftesbury, 
was beneficent, had it originated in good motives; but it proceeded on the 
principle of an arbitrary dispensing power in the crown that might be 
carried to a dangerous extent. A portion of the dissenters received it with 
gratitude, and presented an address of thanks to the king; but the orthodox 


[‘ Gardiner <* credits Clifford with the suggestion, since he was shortly 
afterward made a peer and Lord High Treasurer. Ashley was made the first 
earl of Shaftesbury in reward for his support of the Declaration of 
Indulgence. When later he joined the opposition, North/ says the wags 
called him Shiftsbury. | 


” “This,” says Hallam f* “was never paid till the latter i)art of William’s 
reign ; it may be considered as the beginning of our national debt.” 
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took alarm, and the pulpits resounded with arguments and declamation 
against popery. 


Both kings now formally declared war against the states. Louis merely said 
that it did not consist with his reputation to put up any longer with insult 
from them. Charles (17th) enumerated several petty causes of hostility, “and 
surely,” says Hume,/ “reasons more false and frivolous never were 
employed to justify a flagrant breach of treaty.” The king of Sweden, the 
bishop of Minister, and the elector of Cologne were drawn into the 
confederacy against the states. 


While preparations were being made to put the land forces of the states into 
a condition to resist the troops of France, De Ruyter got to sea with seventy- 
five men-of-war and a number of fire ships to prevent the junction of the 
French and English fleets; this, however, he was unable to effect, and the 
combined fleet having vainly tried to bring him to action off Ostend, 
returned to Southwold bay. De Ruyter, learning that they were occupied 
taking in men and provisions, resolved to fall on them while thus engaged. 
He was near surprising them (May 28th) ; but though the wind and tide 
were adverse, the duke of York, who commanded, got about twenty of his 
ships in line of battle, being part of the red squadron under himself and of 
the blue under the earl of Sandwich. D’Estrees, with the French fleet, was 
to the southward, opposed to the ships of Zealand. Though the disparity of 
numbers was great, the battle was obstinate. Sandwich, in the Roj/al James, 
took a ship of seventy guns and killed Admiral Van Ghent; but his own 
vessel having been much damaged, a fire ship grappled on her larboard and 
set her in flames, and the earl and all on board but two or three hundred 
perished. The duke, when his ship. The Prince, was disabled, shifted his 
flag to the St. Michael: and this vessel being also disabled, he finally 
hoisted it in The London. Li the afternoon the other ships came into the 
action, and the Dutch finally fled with the loss of three ships; the English 
lost but one: the French had taken no part in the action. 


Meantime Louis, at the head of one hundred thousand men, had burst like a 
flood over the frontiers. His disciplined legions were directed by the genius 
of Conde and Turenne, while the Dutch troops were raw levies and ill- 
officered. Fortress after fortress opened their gates, making hardly a show 
of resistance. The season happening to be very dry, the rivers were low, the 
passage of the Rhine offered no difficulty (June 2nd), and in the space of 
three weeks the French monarch reduced three of the provinces, and had 
advanced within three leagues of Amsterdam. Resistance appearing nearly 
hopeless, ambassadors were sent to learn on what terms peace might be 
obtained. Buckingham, Arlington, and Lord Saville (now earl of Halifax) 
were sent on the part of Charles to Utrecht, where Louis had fixed his 
quarters, and the demands of the two sovereigns were there communicated 
to the Dutch ministers. Louis recjuired large cessions of forts and territory; 
seventeen millions of livres; a gold medal every year; the churches in the 
towns to be shared with the Catholics, and a provision for their clergy. 
Charles demanded the honour of the flag in the narrow seas; £10,000 a year 
for the Hberty of fishing; a million sterling for the expenses of the war; the 
dignity of Stadholder for William HI the prince of Orange. 


This prince, though only in his twenty-second year, had been made general 
and admiral of the commonwealth; De Witt, who was his guardian, had, 
though hostile to his family, given him an excellent education; and the 
character of the prince himself was such as, joined with the remembrance of 
the services of his family, enabled him to gain the popular favour. The peo- 
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pie were clamorous for the repeal of the Perpetual Edict, which had been 
framed for his exclusion; they rose in arms at Dordrecht (June 30th), and 
then in the other towns, and everywhere established the unlimited authority 
of the prince. An attempt was made to assassinate Jan De Witt; and his 
brother Cornelius being charged by an infamous wretch, named Tichelaer, 
with an endeavour to induce him to poison the prince, was put to the 
torture. A sentence of banishment was passed on him; his brother, the 


pensionary, came to the prison to convey him to his place of exile in his 
coach; instantly an infuriated rabble surrounded the prison, burst open the 
doors, seized the two brothers, despatched them by a multitude of wounds, 
and offered every species of indignity to their dead bodies. Such is the 
rabble in every country — brutal, bloody, and unreflecting: against their 
sudden fury neither private virtue nor the greatest public services are a 
protection. 


The prince, by means of an atrocity which he abhorred, was now left 
uncontrolled. He urged the people not to despair, but to reject the 
humiliating conditions offered to them, and to resist to the uttermost. Their 
patriotic ardour revived; the sluices had already been opened, and the 
generous resolution was taken to fly, if ah should fail, to their settlements in 
the east, and there to found a new empire. When Buckingham urged the 
prince to abandon the cause of the provinces, as their ruin was inevitable, ” 
There is one certain means,” he replied, ” by which I can be sure never to 
see my country’s ruin; I will die on the last dyke.” The affairs of the 
provinces, under the guidance of their young hero, soon assumed a brighter 
aspect. A combined English and French fleet, with a land force on board, 
approached the coast; but winds and tide acted so opportunely to keep them 
off, that it was regarded as a special interference of Providence. Louis, 
weary of the toils of war, returned to the pleasures of Versailles, and the 
French arms became inactive. Spain had sent some forces to the aid of the 
prince, and the emperor and the elector of Brandenburg were preparing to 
impede the progress of the French monarch. 


Charles, however, adhered firmly to his engagements with Louis; he also 
gave his own ministers proofs of his satisfaction with their conduct by 
bestowing honours on them : Buckingham and Arlington had the Garter and 
the latter an earldom; Clifford was made Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, and 
Ashley earl of Shaftesbury. This last, on the Lord-keeper Bridgeman’s 
hesitating in some matter, represented him to the king as a mere old dotard, 
and the seals with the title of lord-chancellor were transferred to himself 
(November 17th). In his new office he displayed the levity and eccentricity 
of his character. He rode himself, and made the judges and law-officers ride 
in ancient-wise in procession to Westminister; he sat on the bench in “an 
ash-coloured gown, silver-laced”; he prided himself on his despatch of 


business; made his orders with rapidity and after his own fancy; but so 
many applications were made to him by counsel for explanations, that he 
soon became quite tame and humble in his court. Clifford at this time was 
made lord-treasurer. 


PARLIAMENT BESTS THE KING; THE TEST ACT (1073 A.D.) 


It was now nearly two years since parliament had met; the king, however 
willing, could no longer dispense with its services, as the only means of 
obtaining money. When it assembled (February 5th, 1673), he addressed it 
himself. He spoke of the war as just and necessary; and as to his Declara- 
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tion of Indulgence, at which some cavilled, he told them plainly that he was 
resolved to stick to it; he also mentioned the army, which with their aid he 
intended to augment. Shaftesbury then spoke. He told them that the Dutch 
aimed at an empire as extensive as that of ancient Rome; that they were the 
eternal enemy of this country; that ‘^^ Delenda est Cariliaiio” was the maxim 
of the })arliament, and a wise one; and that he had no doubt but that they 
would be liberal in their supplies. 


Though the members were the same, the house was now different from 
what it had been. The fervour of their loyalty had cooled, and they saw 
clearly whither the court was tending. Their first care was therefore to 
vindicate their own authority. Ever since 1604 it had been the practice in 
case of a vacancy in the house for the speaker to issue a writ for a new 
election ; but Shaftesbury had taken on him, as chancellor, to issue the 
writs, and thus to introduce his dependents into the house. Tlie legality of 
these was questioned (February 6th); the elections were voted void, and the 
speaker was directed to issue new writs. As the king made no opposition, 


Shaftesbury saw plainly that he could not be relied on, and he took his 
measures accordingly. 


The very next day the commons voted a supply of no less a sum than 
1,260,000/. They then proceeded to their grand attack on the Declaration of 
Indulgence, to which Charles had affirmed he would “stick,” and after a 
long and adjourned debate, in spite of all the efforts of the courtiers, it was 
resolved on the 10th, by a majority of 168 to 116, that “penal statutes in 
matters ecclesiastical cannot be suspended but by act of parliament.” An 
address to this effect was presented to the king; he replied on the 24th, 
asserting his ecclesiastical authority, but expressing his willingness to 
assent to any bill for carrying the intents of his declaration into effect. This 
was voted insufficient, and in a second address they assured him that he was 
mistaken in supposing himself to possess that power. Charles was 
indignant, and talked of a dissolution; the duke, Clifford, Shaftesbury, and 
the more violent applauded his spirit; now was his time or never, they said 
— concessions had ruined his father and would ruin him. Ormonde and 
Arlington in vain advised him to yield. It was resolved to oppose the lords 
to the commons. The king solicited the advice of the peers (March 1st); 
Clifford addressed them with his usual violence; but Shaftesbury said that 
though his own opinion was in favour of the prerogative, he would not 
presume to set it against that of the house of commons. The lords resolved 
on the 4th that the king’s was a good and gracious answer. Charles’ 
resolution, however, had already begun to give way; the French ambassador 
counselled him to yield for the present; the women too, it is said, interfered. 
He sent for the declaration, and in the presence of his ministers broke off 
the seal, and on the morning of the 8th assured the two houses, that ” what 
had been done should never be drawn into consequence.” Acclamation 
followed, and at night bonfires flamed all through the city. 


A few days after (12th) the Test Act, as it is named, passed the commons. In 
the lords, the earl of Bristol, though avowing himself a Catholic, spoke in 
favour of it; the king gave a ready consent to it; and what is most strange, it 
is said to have originated with Arlington. Its object was to exclude the 
Catholics from places of honour and profit. It reriuired that every person 
holding any office of trust or profit should, beside taking the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, receive the sacrament according to the rites of 


the Church of England, and subscribe a declaration against 
transubstantiation. Immediately the duke of York waited on the king, and 
with tears resigned to 
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him his commission as lord high admiral : his example was followed by 
Clifford, the lord high treasurer, Lord Bellasis, and others. 


It is remarkable that the dissenters actually supported this bill, which 
excluded themselves as completely as the papists; but they wiUingly joined 
to oppose the common enemy; and in return a bill for their relief was passed 
and sent up to the lords on the 17th. Here however it received amendments 
to which the commons would not agree; Sheldon and his party too, it is 
said, exerted themselves to defeat it; a sudden prorogation on the 29th put 
an end to it, and the patriotic disinterestedness of the dissenters ^ was thus 
ill-rewarded./ 


By the retirement of James, duke of York, the command of the combined 
fleet, amounting to ninety sail of the line, was given to Prince Rupert. With 
so formidable a force, it was expected that he would sweep the Dutch navy 
from the face of the ocean; but he performed nothing worthy of his 
reputation; and, though he fought three actions with De Ruyter, neither 
received nor inflicted considerable injury.- His friends complained that his 
powers were limited by unusual restrictions, and that his ships wanted 
stores and provisions; an officer who was present asserts that he was too 
closely leagued with the country party to obtain a victory, which might 
render their opponents lords of the ascendant. He was ordered to take under 
his protection the army commanded by Schomberg, and to land it on the 
coast of Holland. Schomberg, unacquainted with naval etiquette, affixed the 
colours of his regiment to the mast of his vessel, as a signal to the officers 
in the other transports; but Rupert considered his conduct as an act of 
insubordination or insult; two shots were fired through the rigging; and 
orders were given to sink the general’s vessel unless the flag were 


immediately struck. Schomberg reluctantly submitted, and the armament 
proceeded to the Dutch coast (July 23rd), but no landing was effected. 
Rupert, having alarmed the inhabitants on several points, from the mouth of 
the Maese to that of the Ems, ordered the military force to return to 
Yarmouth (August 2nd), where it remained encamped during the rest of the 
season. Schomberg, attributing both the violence of the prince with respect 
to the flag, and his refusal to land the army in Holland, to personal dislike, 
sent him a challenge; but Charles interfered to prevent the meeting, and the 
general quitted the English service. 


A congress for peace was meantime sitting at Cologne, under the mediation 
of Sweden ; but the states, now backed by the house of Austria, spurned at 
the conditions offered by the allied monarchs. 


THE FALL OF THE CABAL (1674 A.D.); NEW OPPOSITION TO THE 
KING 


The first question that engaged the attention of parliament when it 
reassembled in the latter end of October was the marriage of the duke of 
York, who had lately (September 30th) espoused, by proxy, Maria D’ Este, 
sister to the duke of Modena, a princess only fifteen years of age, but a 
Catholic. They addressed the king, praying him not to allow the marriage to 
be consummated. [Her son would be reared as a Catholic and would be heir 
to the 


[‘ Thus from 1678 to 1828, the Protestant dissenters of England were 
proscribed by the constitution, as a jjeople not to be trusted witli any ottice 
that niii,^iit be betrayed l)y them to the injury of tlieir (country. This stigma 
was somewhat diminished, but by no means removed, by the annual 
indemnity bill, whicli preceded the abolition of the Test Act. — 

Vai OHAN.c] 


P Tlie lirst action on May 28 and the second on June 4, though fought in 
conjunction with the French under D’Estrees were undecisive. The third off 
the mouth of the Texel on Aug. 11, is called by Uardiner** a defeat as the 
French would not assist. ] 
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throne.] Charles pleaded his honour. They forthwith passed votes for 
refusing supplies, imposing a severer test, etc., when the king came to the 
house of lords and prorogued the parliament (November 4th). As he 
considered that Shaftesbury had played him false, he took the great seal 
from him on the 9th, and committed it to Sir Heneage Finch. Sir Thomas 
Osborne (now Lord Latimer and later created earl of Danby) had obtained 
the white staff resigned by Clifford. Shaftesbury now assumed the character 
of a patriot, and became the secret leader of the opposition. 


When the parliament met (January 7th, 1674) the king addressed them with 
his usual affability; the lord-keeper then followed, in a long speech, the 
object of which was to obtain an immediate supply. The commons first 
passed an address, praying the king to enjoin a public fast, that the nation 
might implore heaven to preserve ” the church and state against the 
undermining practices of popish recusants,” and to adopt certain measures 
of precaution against them; they then voted the removal from office of 
persons “popishly inclined, or otherwise obnoxious or dangerous”; and, 
following up this vote, they proceeded to assail the individual members of 
the Cabal. 


The first attacked was the duke of Lauderdale. He was charged with having 
raised an army in Scotland to be employed in setting up arbitrary power in 
England, and with having said to the king in council, “Your majesty’s edicts 
are equal with the laws, and ought to be observed in the first place.” 
Buckingham, aware that his own turn would come next, asked leave to 
address the house. His defence was feeble; his chief object was to shift the 
blame from himself to Arlington; one expression which he used seemed to 
go higher: “Hunting,” he said, “is a good diversion; but if a man will hunt 
with a brace of lobsters he will have but ill sport.” An address was voted for 
his removal from the royal presence and councils. Arlington defended 
himself before the commons with more spirit than was expected; and the 
motion for an address against him was lost. 


All this time the commons were silent on the subject of a supply; and as the 
States just then made, through the Spanish ambassador, an offer of peace, 
which Charles, with the advice of both houses, resolved to accept. Sir 
William Temple was appointed to negotiate, and in three days the affair was 
brought to a conclusion (February 19th). The honour of the flag was yielded 
to England; colonial and commercial questions were to be settled by 
arbitration; and the Dutch agreed to pay 800,000 crowns in four annual 
instalments. The parliament was then prorogued on the 24th. 


Two further attempts at weakening the influence of the duke were made; the 
one in the commons, by a more comprehensive test; the other in the lords, 
by an amendment to a bill brought in for restraining popery. This last was 
lost, and the prorogation stopped the other. The duke took alarm; his first 
thought was a dissolution, but to that course the king was very adverse, and 
the result of it was quite uncertain. He then bent his thoughts to delay the 
meeting of parliament; but for this purpose it was necessary that the king 
should be supplied with money. Fortunately for him, Louis XIV was as 
anxious as himself to keep the king and parliament asunder, for he feared 
that England might now join the confederacy against him. The duke 
therefore proposed that Louis should give the king £400,000; the usual 
chaffering took place, and Charles was obliged to be content with 500,000 
crowns. The parliament was then prorogued from November till the April 
of the following year. 


Of the persons who had been accused by the commons, Buckingham alone 
was abandoned by the king, and he forthwith, as a matter of course, joined 
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Shaftesbury and the opposition. Arlington, who saw his influence fading 
before that of the treasurer (the earl of Danby), sold, by the royal command, 
his place of secretary to Sir Joseph Williamson for £6,000, and was raised 
to the higher but less influential post of lord chamberlain. To prop his 
falling power, he proposed to the king to negotiate a match between the 


influence on the life of the Aryans, and it is uncertain whether it continued 
until the coming of Alexander the Great. 


503 Anuruddhaka murders his father Udayabhadra and succeeds him. 
495 Nagadasaka murders his father Anuruddhaka, and succeeds him. 
480 Death of Buddha. 


471 Nagadasaka is dethroned by the people and Sisunaga, a son of 
Ajatasatru, formerly a vassal king of the Vrijis, is put in his place. 


453 Kalaaoka, his son, succeeds him. He leaves the capital Rajagriha for a 
new one he has built — Pataliputra (the Palibothra of Megasthenes) at the 
confluence of the Sonu and Ganges. After the reign of Ajatasatru the kings 
of Magadha increase their power and dominions, and the states to the north 
and west of Magadha gradually become a part of that kingdom. 


450 The Pandu dynasty of Bharata comes to an end, whereby the Panchalas 
and Surasenas become subject to the king of Magadha. 


500-400 The conquests and emigrations of the Aryans extend to the Deccan 
and Ceylon. The pearls and coral found in these localities give a new 
impetus to trade. 


425 Kalasoka is succeeded by three sons, ruling in succession. 


403 Nanda, the head of a robber band, organises an army, attacks and 
captures Pataliputra, murders Pinjamakha the king, and ascends the throne. 
He and his descendants keeping the kingdom intact, reign 


340 until 340, when Dasasiddhika is murdered by his wife’s paramour, 
Indradatta, who puts his son Dhanananda on the throne. This king 
is the Xandrames or Agrames of Greek writers, and his realm is 


called the kingdom of the Prasians (Prachyas or Gangarides). 


prince of Orange and Mary the eldest daughter of the duke of York. As the 
prince was well known to be a stanch Protestant, this measure, he said, 
would eminently serve to allay the apprehensions of the nation on the 
subject of religion, and be in fact advantageous in many respects. The king 
approved warmly of the project, but the proposition, when made to the 
prince by Lord Ossory, was coldly received; he said that, as circumstances 
were at present, he was not in a condition to think of taking a wife. 


THE COUNTRY PARTY: THE NONRESISTANCE BILL FAILS (1675 
A.D.) 


During the winter, the court and country parties were busily engaged in 
preparing their plans for the ensuing campaign in parliament. In the house 
of lords the crown had a decided majority; but the minority, headed by 
Shaftesbury, Buckingham, Salisbury, and Wharton, was formidable from its 
talent and union. The country party was strong in the commons, where it 
possessed Lord William Russell, esteemed for his probity and integrity; 
Lord Cavendish, less correct in morals, but far superior in parts; Sir William 
Coventry, deeply skilled in affairs, and free from passion and private 
resentments; Powle (Powell), learned in precedents and parliamentary 
usages; Littleton, the ablest in debate; and Birch, rough and bold and 
powerful above all men of the day to sway a popular assembly ^; the 
veteran senators Lee and Garro-way, together with Vaughan, Sacheverell, 
and many other able debaters. Their plan was, to urge the king to join the 
allies against France; to impeach the earl of Dan by; and to refuse the 
supplies while he remained in office. 


The plan of the court was to unite with the church, and thus deprive their 
opponents of their advantage in appearing as the champions of religion. A 
council was held at Lambeth, at which several prelates attended; they were 
assured of the king’s attachment to the church, and called upon to give him 
their support; measures were devised for crushing popery, and a severe 
proclamation against recusants and nonconformists was forthwith issued. 
The duke of York remonstrated in vain; in contempt of his parental 
authority, the princesses Mary and Anne were led to church by their 
preceptor Compton, bishop of London, and confirmed. 


When parliament met (April 13, 1675), the address against Lauderdale, of 
which the king had taken no notice, was renewed, but to as little effect. 
Seven articles of impeachment Avere then exhibited against the earl of 
Danby. He had however, like his predecessors, made large purchases of 
votes in the house, but on a more economical plan, we are told; for while 
they bought leading men at high prices, he looked out for those who had 
only their votes to sell, and consequently disposed of them more cheaply. 
The articles w/re therefore all thrown out. The grand attempt of the 
ministers was made in 


[ ‘ The country party at tbis period consisted for the most part, of men who 
were distinguished by tbeir attachment to the constitution, and to the 
Churoh of En<rland. It ombraced a considerable niuiiher wlio wero 
(ifH’idcdly fiivourahle to a toleration of tht/ i’rotcstant tiissenters, being 
themselves Presbyterians or old parliamentarians ; but a much greater 
number, especially if we include the two houses, who were stanch 
churchmen, or discontented cavaliers, and whose prepossessions in favour 
of tlio Chunthof PAngland were not sulRciently modified by the slowly 
improving spirit of the times, to prevent their looking on the proposed 
concessions to dissenters with a degree of sullen distrust. — Vaughan. !/] 
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the lords, where a bill for a new test [called the NonResistance Bill] was 
introduced. By this, every member of either house, and every person 
holding any office, was required to swear, that it is unlawful on any 
pretence whatsoever to take up arms against the king; that it is traitorous to 
take up arms by the king’s authority against his person ; and that he will not 
endeavour the alteration of the government either in church or state. The 
debate on this bill lasted seventeen days; the king occupied his usual place 
at the fire-side; but Shaftesbury and the other opponents of the measure, 
heedless of his presence, employed all their eloquence and all their powers 
of reason against it. It was carried by a majority of only two; had it come to 
the commons, it had probably |:)oen rejected by a much larger majority; but 


a question of ])rivilege happening just then to arise between the two houses, 
the king took aclvantage of it to prorogue the parliament (June 9th). 


CHARLES II ACCEPTS A PENSION FROM LOUIS XIV 


When parliament met (October 13th), the king required money for the navy, 
and also a sum of £800,000 which had been borrowed on the revenue. This 
last was refused, but a sum of £300,000 was voted for the building of 
twenty ships of war, to wliich it was strictly appropriated. The contest with 
the lords was renewed; and such was the heat with which it was carried on, 
that it was moved in the lords to address the king to dissolve the parliament. 
This was opposed by the ministers, but supported by the duke of York and 
his friends. A prorogation for the long period of fifteen months was the 
result (November 22nd), for which Charles received 500,000 crowns from 
the king of France.’ 


The campaign of 1675 was favourable to the allies [as described in the 
histories of France and of the Netherlands]. The king of England, when he 
had concluded peace with the states, made an offer of his mediation to the 
other powers. The place fixed on for the congress was Nimeguen, whither 
the lord Berkeley, Sir William Temple, and Sir Leoline Jenkins repaired as 
the English ministers. After many delays the congress met in the summer of 
this year; but the ministers were more anxious to raise than to remove 
difficulties. The great object of the allies was to prevail on Charles to join 
them against France; but to this course he had many objections, of which 
not the least was the state of dependence on his parliament to which it 
would reduce him. Louis took advantage of this feeling; the ambassador 
Ruvigni received directions to offer the same amount of pension as before 
for his neutrality. An agreement was made between Charles and Ruvigni for 
a pension of 100,000/. a year to be paid to the former; in return for which he 
was to sign a treaty, by which the two monarchs were to bind themselves to 
enter into no engagements but by mutual consent, and to aid each other in 
case of any rebellion in their respective dominions. This was communicated 
to no one but the duke of York, Lauderdale, and Danby. The two former 
approved of it of course; Danby hesitated and advised to consult the priv-y 
council; but the king removed all difficulty, by WTiting out the treaty with 
his own hand and setting his private seal to it (February 17th, 1676). He 


then delivered it to Ruvigni, who forthwith set out for Paris in order to have 
it signed by Louis. “ 


By this secret proceeding both princes obtained their objects; Charles the 
money which had been refused by parliament, Louis security that Charles, 
for some time at least, would not make common cause with his enemies. 
But 


[‘ Louis who feared lest parliament sLoukl drive Charles into joining the 
alliance against him was so pleased to see its sittings interrupted for so long 
a time that he granted Charles a pension of £100,000 a year, to make him 
independent of his subjects. — Gardinek.”] 
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the English king, if he possessed the spirit of a man, must have keenly felt 
the degradation. He was become the yearly pensioner of another monarch; 
he was no longer the arbiter of his own conduct; he had bound himself to 
consult, with respect to foreign powers, the master whose money he 
received. Perhaps he might console himself with the notion, that it was less 
disgraceful to depend on a powerful monarch, from whose alliance he could 
disengage himself at pleasure, than on the party among his own subjects, 
which constantly opposed him in parliament: perhaps he felt a malicious 
pleasure in defeating the machinations of his adversaries, whom he knew to 
be, in pecuniary transactions, not more immaculate than himself; for it is a 
fact, that several among those who claimed the praise of patriotism for their 
opposition to the court, were accustomed to sell their services for money. It 
seemed as if the votes of the members of parliament were exposed for sale 
to all the powers of Europe. Some received bribes from the lord treasurer on 
account of the king; some from the Dutch, Spanish, and imperial 
ambassadors in favour of the confederates; some even from Louis at the 
very time when they loudly declaimed against Louis as the great enemy of 
their religion ami liberties; for that prince, notwithstanding the recent treaty, 
did not implicitly rely on the faith of Charles; he sought in addition to 


secure the good will of those who, by their influence in parliament, might 
have it in their power to withdraw the king from his promise of neutrality. 
Ruvigni was recalled; Courtin succeeded him, and the accounts of Courtin 
will reveal the names of the patriots who sold themselves to France, and of 
the price at which their services were valued. 


During the long prorogation, and with the aid of his foreign pension, the 
necessitous monarch enjoyed a seasonable relief from the cares and 
agitation in which he had lived for several years. Age and satiety had 
blunted his appetite for pleasure, and the enjoyment of ease was become the 
chief object of his wishes. He retired to Windsor, where he spent his time in 
the superintendence of improvements, the amusement of fishing, and the 
compan}’ and conversation of his friends. His neutrality in the great contest 
which divided the powers of the continent, whatever might be its real 
motive, found a sufficient justification in the numerous benefits which it 
conferred on the country. 


While almost every other nation in Europe complained of the privations and 
charges of war, England enjoyed the blessings of peace. She was free from 
the pressure of additional taxation, and knew nothing of those evils which 
necessarily accompany the operations of armies. Her mariners nion- 
opoUsed the carrying trade of Europe; new channels of commerce were 
daily opened by the enterprise of her merchants; and their increasing 
prosperity gave a fresh stimulus to the industry of her inhabitants. It was, 
however, the care of the popular leaders to keep alive, as far as they were 
able, the spirit of discontent. Political clubs were established; pamphlets, 
renewing the old charges against the government, were published; the ears 
of men were perpetually assailed with complaints of the growth of popery, 
and of the progress of arbitrary power; their eyes were directed to the 
theatre of war on the Continent, as the great arena on which the fate of their 
liberty and religion was to be decided; and the preservation of these was 
described as depending on the humiliation of France, though France was 
aided in the contest by the Protestant state of Sweden, and op[)osfMI by the 
two great Catholic jiowers, Austria and Sj)ain.’ 


(Aharles thus (Mijoyed tlie pension, the price of iiis (hshonour; lived on 
indolently till the time came for the meethig of parliament (February 5, 


1G77). The opposition had discovered what they regarded as a vantage 
point against 
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the court. There were two statutes of Edward III, which ordamed that a 
parhament should be held “once a year or oftener if need be,” and as fifteen 
months had elapsed since the last meeting, the parliament, they asserted, 
had in fact ceased to exist. This view was maintained with much boldness 
and ingenuity in the lords by Buckingham, supported by Shaftesbury, 
Salisbury, and Wharton; but Finch (now lord-chancellor and earl of 
Nottingham), showed, in opposition to them, that the Triennial Act of the 
16th of the late king, and the act, had extended tlie term to three years. 
Buckingham’s motion was negatived by a large majority; the four lords 
were required to acknowledge that their conduct was “ill-advised,” and to 
beg pardon of the king and the house, and on their refusal they were 
committed to the Tower. 


They remained there till the meeting of parliament in the following year, 
when the others took their seats, merely asking pardon. Shaftesbury, who 
had had himself brought before the court of king’s bench by habeas corpus, 
was obliged to ask pardon for it on his knees. 


In consequence, it is said, of the bribes which he liberally bestowed, the 
minister had a majority on finance questions in the commons. Money 
therefore was granted for the navy; but it was appropriated, and none of it 
came into the treasury, so that the king had still need of his pension. The 
parliament now began to urge him to war; for Louis had entered Flanders at 
the head of a large armj’/, taken Valenciennes, Cambray, and St. Omer, and 
defeated the prince of Orange at Cassel. The king, in order to do so, 
demanded an additional £600,000, pledging his royal word ^ not to break 
trust with them, or employ the money for any other purposes but those for 
which it was granted. But the commons knew him too well to trust him. 
They voted an address (May 25), praying him to enter into an alliance with 


the states-general and other powers for the preservation of the Spanish 
Netherlands. Charles affected great anger at this, as an encroachment on his 
prerogative, and he commanded both houses to adjourn till July. [When the 
Dutch ambassador advised Charles to yield, he tossed his handkerchief in 
the air and sneered, ” I care just that for parliament.” ] The court of France 
was still uneasy, and its envoy Courtin was urgent for a dissolution, or at 
least a prorogation till the following April. For this service Charles 
demanded an addition of £100,000 a year to his pension. The usual 
chaffering took place, but the French were finally obliged to come to his 
terms, and also to consent that the increased pension should be reckoned 
from the commencement of the current year. The parliament was therefore 
prorogued from July to Deceml‘er, with a promise to Courtin that if the 
money was regularly paid it should then be further adjourned to April. What 
Englishman can refrain from blushing at this disgraceful bargain? yet 
Charles, though the highest, was not the only criminal at this time; Courtin 
also bribed sundry members of the parliament to engage to forward the 
views of the two monarchs. 


WILLIAM III OF OUAXGE VISITS EXGLAXD AXD MARRIES THE 
PRIXCESS 


MARY (1677 A.D.) 


The prince of Orange had long looked forward to a union with his cousin 
the princess Mary; but the opposition party in England, who feared that this 
match might unite him more closely with his uncles, had endeavoured to 
divert him from it. Now however, seehig the necessity of an effort to induce 


‘< Hume> having noticed the secret treaty with Louis which Charles had 
signed, calls his pledging of his word on the present occasion ” one of the 


most dishonourable and most scandalous acts that ever proceeded from a 
throne.” 
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the king of England to aid in cliecking the career of the French monarch, he 
resolved to seek the hand of the princess. 


The prince does not seem to have taken any further steps till the present 
year, when, having obtained the king’s permission, he set out at the end of 
the campaign, and landing at Harwich proceeded to Newmarket, where his 
uncles then were (October 9th). He was very kindly received by the king, to 
whose surprise, however, he seemed disinclined to enter on discourse of 
business. Charles desired Temple to try to find out the cause, and the prince 
told him that he was resolved to see the princess before he proceeded any 
further, and also to settle the affair of his marriage previously to entering on 
that of the peace. The king, when informed of this, very kindly left 
Newniarket sooner than usual; the prince, on seeing the lady Mary in 
London, was so pleased with her, that he made his proposals at once to her 
father and uncle, by whom they were well received ; but they insisted that 
the terms of the peace must be previously settled. The prince would not 
give way on this point; he said that “his allies, who were like to have hard 
terms of the peace as things then stood, would be apt to believe that he had 
made this match at their cost; and for his part he would never sell his 
honour for a wife.” On the 4th of November this auspicious marriage was 
solemnised by the bishop of London. 


INTRIGUES OF THE FRENCH AND VENALITY OF THE ENGLISH 


The king, the duke, the prince, and Danby and Temple, now took into 
consideration the question of the peace. The prince, convinced that Louis 
would never abstain from war, insisted on a strong frontier on both sides of 
Flanders; the king was of opinion that Louis was weary of war, and would 
devote himself to ease and pleasure; Temple thought with the prince. They 
were, however, obliged to give way a little, and it was agreed that Louis 
should be obliged to resign all his conquests from the empire, and restore 
Lorraine to its duke; that France and Holland should mutually give back the 
places they had taken, but that Louis should retain all his conquests in 
Flanders, except Aeth, Charleroi, Oudenarde, Courtrai, Tournai, and 
Valenciennes, which would form a frontier between the French dominions 
and the United Provinces. The lord Duras, a Frenchman and attached to the 
duke (later created earl of Feversham), was sent over to Paris with this 


treaty. He was to demand a positive answer in two days, but pretexts were 
made for detaining him, and meantime the prince was obliged to return to 
the Continent. Louis was in fact highly indignant at the marriage of the 
princess Mary. 


Louis seemed resolved to listen to no terms but such as he should dictate, 
and though the winter had commenced his army forthwith took the field. 
Charles then (December 3rd) appointed the parliament to meet on the 15th 
of January; Louis on the 17th stopped the payment of his pension, offering 
at the same time, if he would consent to his retention of Conde, 
‘alenciennes, and Tournai, to send him the value of them in bars of gold, 
concealed in silk; and Danby was promised, if he would give his influence, 
any reward he should name in diamonds and pearls. Danby, however, was 
not to be bought; the king and duke were also displeased with Louis, and 
the duke looked forward to the command of an army and the acquisition of 
military fame. It is also likely, that the royal brothers thought their schemes 
of arbitrary power would be more likely to be effected by the force of a 
native army, than by the insidious aid of Louis. 


When the parliament met (January 28th, 1678), Charles informed them that 
he had concluded an alliance offensive and defensive with the states for 
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the protection of Flaiidors, and that he should require a fleet of ninetj’ sail, 
and an army of from thirty to forty thousand men. After a good deal of 
opposition, a supply for that purpose was voted on February 5th. The king, 
however, was still desirous of peace; but the success of Louis, who had now 
reduced Ypres and Ghent, exasperated the English nation, and the commons 
hastened to pass a bill for a part of the supply. Charles forthwith sent a body 
of three thousand men to the defence of Ostend, and he issued money for 
raising twenty thousand more, to be accomplished within six weeks. 


The troops when raised were, King James assures us, ” as good as anywhere 
were to be seen.” The commons, who, as the same prince tells us, “were in 
reality more jealous of the king’s power than of the power of France,” took 
alarm, and passed a resolution April 29th not to grant any more supplies till 
full satisfaction was given on the subject of religion, Charles, enraged at 
this disappointment, forthwith prorogued the parliament and commenced 
negotiations with Louis, with whom he subscribed on May 17th a secret 
treaty, engaging, in case the states would not accept the terms offered at 
Nimeguen, to withdraw his troops from the Continent, for which he was to 
receive from Louis £450,000 in four quarterly payments. When parliament 
met on the 23rd, an atklress was made that war should be declared or the 
army be disbanded. The king’s reply was evasive, and the commons 
resolved that all the forces raised within the last seven months, ” ought to be 
paid off and disbanded forthwith,” and voted money for the purpose. The 
king, however, was not willing to part with his army. LIrged by the duke of 
York, the council resolved to enter on the war; a corps of four thousand men 
was sent over to Flanders, and four thousand more, to be commanded by the 
duke, were in readiness for embarkation. At the same time on July 16th, a 
new treaty was concluded with the states, unless Louis should abandon 
some pretensions which he had lately made in favour of Sweden. 


Louis knew when to recede as well as advance. During a fortnight his 
ministers employed all the resources of diplomatic tactics against those of 
the states, and then, when all men looked for a renewal of war, suddenly 
yielded on July 31st, and the peace between France and the states was 
signed the same day before midnight. Four days after the prince of Orange 
attacked the French army at St. Denis, near Mons, which town they were 
besieging. As it is not very likely that he could be ignorant of the actual 
signature of the Treaty of Nimeguen, the blood of the five thousand men 
wdio were slain in the action may be said to rest on his head. He probably 
hoped that a victory would prevent the ratification of the treaty, to which he 
was strongly opposed. 


Spain and the emperor found it necessary to agree to the Peace of 
Nimeguen which left to Louis a large proportion of his conquests, and put it 
in his power to renew the war when he pleased with every advantage. 


He is said to have acquired great wealth, and kept an enormous army. 
The power of Magadha is at its height. 


327 Alexander the Great begins the conquest of the Aryans on the right 
bank of the Indus. He captures Pushkala after a siege of thirty days and 
overpowers the Gandarians. After a stubborn resistance, the Asvakas (the 
Assacanes, Aspasians, or Hippasians of the Greeks) are subjugated during 
the winter. 


326 Early in the year Alexander prepares to cross the Indus. Mophis, the 
ruler of Takahasila (Greek Taxiles), surrenders without resistance. The king 
of Kashmir sends his brother to announce submission, and several smaller 
princes come in person to give homage. Alexander advances to the Vitasta 
(Hydaspes, modern Jhelum) river, and meets the army of King Porus, 
whose territory extends to the Asikni. Porus has been promised the 
assistance of the king of Kashmir, in spite of the latter’s submission to the 
Macedonian. Before this help arrives Alexander defeats Porus, but restores 
him to his throne and increases his power by assigning him some conquered 
territory. The king of Kashmir now comes in person to give homage. The 
Asvakas revolt and the Khattias, assisted by the Kshudrakas and Malavas, 
make stubborn resistance, but all are subdued. Other princes submit. The 
Agalassians are severely defeated. 


325 Alexander sails up the Asikni to the Indus. The tribes of the Punjab and 
Indus are easily reduced. 


480 THE HISTORY OF INDIA 


The principalities on the Lower Indus are seized without difficulty. 
Alexander fortifies the conquered territory and establishes satrapies. In 
August he returns to Persia with eighty thousand men. In September, 
Nearchus sails for Persia with the fleet. After Alexander’s departure 
PWlippus, the satrap of the Punjab, is murdered by mutinous mercenaries. 
Eudemua and Mophis of Takshasila are made temporary satraps. 


It is not to be denied, that the opposition in parliament this year played the 
game of the king of France, and thwarted all the efforts of Temple and 
Danby to urge the king into a war which was equall}’/ for the honour and 
interest of England. It is also well known, that the lords Hollis and Russell, 
and the other leaders of the country party, were in actual communication 
with Barillon and Ruvigni, and arranged with them the plan of operations in 
parliament. 


The country party had a violent distrust of the king, who they well knew 
was bent on making himself absolute, and perhaps on changing the religion 
of the nation; they also knew that he looked to the money or the arms of 
Louis for aid in accomplishing his designs: it was therefore their object to 
deprive him of this support, and they probably thought that a few fortresses 
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in Flanders were not to bo put in tlio balance with the British constitution. 
On the other hand, Louis acted on the usual maxims of state })olicy, and lie 
wished to see his neighl)Ours weak rather than strong; he had therefore no 
vehement desire that Charles should be absolute or the nation Catholic: he 
was of course as little desirous of beholding a republic in England. What he 
wanted was, jealousy and disunion between the king and people, so that he 
might be able to play the two parties against each other, and thus be free 
from interruption from England in this project of extending the frontier of 
France to the Rhine, and establishing a dictatorship over the rest of Europe. 
For this purpose he had, in the beginning of the reign of Charles, kept up a 
communication with the commonwealth men; then, seeing a prospect of the 
king’s becoming his stipendiary and vassal, he entered into close relations 
with him; but the marriage of the princess Mary having proved to him that 
no reliance could be placed on Charles, he resolved to try to form a 
connection with the popular leaders. 


For this purpose, Ruvigni, who was a Protestant and first-cousin to Lady 
Russell, came over in the month of March, and he took occasion to assure 


Russell and Mollis, that his master did not at all conceive it to be for his 
interest that the king should be absolute, and that he was ready to aid in 
causing a dissolution of the parliament. They agreed, on their side, to take 
care that the grants of supplies should be clogged with such conditions as to 
be so disagreeable to the king that he would prefer a reunion with France 
to accepting them. Ruvigni offered to spend a considerable sum in the 
purchase of members’ votes, and begged of Russell to name those who 
might be gained over. He replied, that he should be sorry to have to do 
with people who could be bought. He at the same time gave it as his 
opinion, that there was no chance of a dissolution but through the king of 
France, whose aid for that purpose Ruvigni freely promised, h 


TITUS GATES AND THE ALLEGED ” POPISH PLOT” (1678 A.D.) 


Neither national pride nor anxiety for public liberty had so great an 
influence on the popular mind as hatred of the Roman Catholic religion. 
That hatred had become one of the ruling passions of the community, and 
was as strong in the ignorant and profane as in those who were Protestants 
from conviction. The cruelties of Mary’s reign, cruelties which even in the 
most accurate and sober narrative excite just detestation, and which were 
neither accurately nor soberly related in the popular martyrologies, the 
conspiracies against Elizabeth, and above all the Gunpowder Plot, had left 
in the minds of the vulgar a deep and bitter feeling which was kept up by 
annual commemorations, prayers, bonfires, and processions. It should be 
added that those classes which were peculiarly distinguished by attachment 
to the throne, the clergy and the landed gentry, had peculiar reasons for 
regarding the church of Rome with aversion. The clergy trembled for their 
benefices; the landed gentry for their abbeys and great tithes. While the 
memory of the reign of the saints was still recent, hatred of popery had in 
some degree given place to hatred of Puritanism : but, during the eighteen 
years which had elapsed since the restoration, the hatred of Puritanism had 
abated, and the hatred of popery had increased. The stipulations of the 
Treaty of Dover were accurately known to very few: but some hints had got 
abroad. The general impression was that a great blow was about to be 
aimed at the Protestant religion. The king was suspected by many of a 
leaning towards Rom(\ His brother and heir presumptive was known to be a 
bigoted Roman Catholic. The first 
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duchess of York had died a Roman CathoHc. James had then, in defiance of 
the remonstrances of the house of commons, taken to wife the princess 
Mary of Modena, another Roman Catholic. If there should be sons by this 
marriage, there was reason to fear that they might be bred Roman Catholics, 
and that a long succession of princes, hostile to the established faith, might 
sit on the English throne. The constitution had recently been violated for the 
purpose of protecting the Roman Catholics from the penal laws._ The ally 
by whom the policy of England had, during many years, been chiefly 
governed was not only a Roman Catholic, but a persecutor of the reformed 
churches. Under such circumstances it is not strange that the common 
people should have been inclined to apprehend a return of the times of her 
whom they called Bloody Mary. 


Thus the nation was in such a temper that the smallest spark might raise a 
flame. At this conjuncture fire was set in two places at once to the vast mass 
of combustible matter; and in a moment the whole was in a blaze. 


The French court, which knew Danby to be its mortal enemy, artfully 
contrived to ruin him by making him pass for its friend. Louis, by the 
instrumentality of Ralph Montague, a faithless and shameless man who had 
resided in France as minister from England, laid before the house of 
commons proofs that the treasurer had been concerned in an application 
made by the court of Whitehall to the court of Versailles for a sum of 
money. This discovery produced its natural effect. The treasurer was, in 
truth, exposed to vengeance of parliament, not on account of his 
delinquencies, but on account of his merits; not because he had been an 
accomplice in a criminal transaction, but because he had been a most 
unwilling and unserviceable accomplice. But of the circumstances, which 
have, in the judgment of posterity, greatly e.xtenuated his fault, his 
contemporaries were ignorant. In their view he was the broker who had sold 
England to France. It seemed clear that his greatness was at an end, and 
doubtful whether his head could be saved. 


Yet was the ferment excited by this discovery slight, when compared with 
the commotion which arose when it was noised abroad that a great popish 
plot had been detected. One Titus Gates, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, had, by his disorderly life and heterodox doctrine, drawn on 
himself the censure of his spiritual superiors, had been compelled to quit his 
benefice, and had ever since led an infamous and vagrant life. He had once 
professed himself a Roman Catholic, and had passed some time on the 
Continent in English colleges of the order of Jesus. In those seminaries he 
had heard much wild talk about the best means of bringing England back to 
the true church. From hints thus furnished he constructed a hideous 
romance, resembling rather the dream of a sick man than any transaction 
which ever took place in the real world. The pope, he said, had entrusted the 
government of England to the Jesuits. The Jesuits had, by commissions 
under the seal of their society, appointed Catholic clergymen, noblemen, 
and gentlemen, to all the highest offices in church and state. The papists had 
burned down London once. They had tried to burn it clown again. They 
were at that moment planning a scheme for setting fire to all the shipping in 
the Thames. They were to rise at a signal and massacre all the Protestant 
neighbours. A French army was at the same time to land in Ireland. All the 
leading statesmen and divines of England were to be murdered. Three or 
four schemes had been formed for assassinating the king. He was to be 
stabbed. He was to be poisoned in his medicine. He was to be shot with 
silver bullets. The public mind was so sore and excitable that these lies 
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readily found credit with the vulgar; and two events which speedily took 
place led even some reflecting men to suspect that the tale, though evidently 
distorted and exaggerated, might have some foundation. 


Edward Coleman, a very busy, and not very honest, Roman Catholic 
intriguer, had been among the persons accused. Search was made for his 
papers. It was found that he had just destroyed the greater part of them. But 
a few which had escaped contained some passages which, to minds strongly 


prepossessed, might seem to confirm the evidence of Oates. Those passages 
indeed, when candidly construed, appear to express little more than the 
hopes which the posture of affairs, the predilections of Charles, the still 
stronger predilections of James, and the relations existing between the 
French and English courts, might naturally excite in the mind of a Roman 
Catholic strongly attached to the interests of his church. But the country 
was not then inclined to construe the letters of papists candidly; and it was 
urged, with some show of reason, that, if papers which had been passed 
over as unimportant were filled with matter so suspicious, some great 
mystery of iniquity must have been contained in those documents which 
had been carefully committed to the flames. 


A few days later it was known that Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, an eminent 
justice of the peace who had taken the depositions of Oates against 
Coleman, had disappeared. Search was made; and Godfrey’s corpse was 
found in a field near London. It was clear that he had died by violence. It 
was equally clear that he had not been set upon by robbers. His fate is to 
this day a secret. Some think that he perished by his own hand; that he was 
slain by a private enemy. 


The capital and the whole nation went mad with hatred and fear. The penal 
laws, which had begun to lose something of their edge, were sharpened 
anew. Everywhere justices were busied in searching houses and seizing 
papers. All the gaols were filled with papists. London had the aspect of a 
city in a state of siege. The trainbands were under arms all night. 
Preparations were made for barricading the great thoroughfares. Patroles 
marched up and down the streets. Cannon were planted round AV\liitehall. 
No citizen thought himself safe unless he carried under his coat a small flail 
loaded with lead to brain the popish assassins. The corpse of the murdered 
magistrate was exhibited during several days to the gaze of great 
multitudes, and was then committed to the grave with strange and terrible 
ceremonies, which indicated rather fear and the thirst of vengeance than 
sorrow or religious hope. The houses insisted that a guard should be placed 
in the vaults over which they sat, in order to secure them against a second 
gunpowder plot. All their proceedings were of a piece with this demand. 


Ever since the reign of Elizabeth the oath of supremacy had been exacted 
from members of the house of commons. Some Roman Catholics, however, 
had contrived so to interpret this oath that they could take it without 
scruple. A more stringent test was now added, and the Roman Catholic 
lords were for the first time excluded from their seats in parliament 
[October 30, 1678. By this bill twenty Catholic peers lost their seats and for 
a hundred and fifty years their descendants suffered life exclusion]. Strong 
resolutions were adopted against the queen. The commons threw one of the 
secretaries of state into prison for having countersigned commissions 
directed to gentlemen who were not good Protestants. They impeached the 
lord treasurer of high treason. Nay, they so far forgot the doctrine which, 
while the memory of the civil war was still recent, thoy had loudly 
professed, tliat they even attempted to wrest the connnand of the militia out 
of the king’s hands. To such a temper 
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had eighteen years of misgovernment brought the most loyal parliament 
that had ever met in England. 


Yet it may seem strange that, even in that extremity, the king should have 
ventured to appeal to the people; for the people were more excited than 
their representatives. The lower house, discontented as it was, contained a 
larger number of cavaliers than were likely to find seats again. But it was 
thought that a dissolution would put a stop to the prosecution of the lord 
treasurer, a prosecution which might probably bring to light all the guilty 
mysteries of the French alliance, and might thus cause extreme personal 
annoyance and embarrassment to Charles. Accordingly, in January 1679, 
the parliament, which had been in existence ever since the beginning of the 
year 1661, was dissolved ; and writs were issued for a general election. 
[This was the second and last Long Parliament. ] 


During some weeks the contention over the whole country was fierce and 
obstinate beyond example. Unprecedented sums were expended. New 
tactics were employed. It was remarked by the pamphleteers of that time as 
something extraordinary that horses were hired at a great charge for the 
conveyance of electors. The practice of splitting freeholds for the purpose 
of multiplying votes dates from this memorable struggle. Dissenting 
preachers, who had long hitlden themselves in quiet nooks from 
persecution, now emerged from their retreats, and rode from village to 
village, for the purpose of rekindling the zeal of the scattered people of 
God. The tide ran strong against the government. Most of the new members 
came up to Westminster in a mood little differing from that of their 
predecessors who had sent Strafford and Laud to the tower. ^ 


Meanwhile the courts of justice, which ought to be, in the midst of political 
commotions, sure places of refuge for the innocent of every party, were 
disgraced by wilder passions and fouler corruptions than were to be found 
even on the hustings. The tale of Gates, though it had sufficed to convulse 
the whole realm, would not, until confirmed by other evidence, suffice to 
destroy the humblest of those whom he had accused. For, by the old law of 
England, two witnesses are necessary to establish a charge of treason. But 
the success of the first imposter produced its natural consequences. In a few 
weeks he had been raised from penury and obscurity to opulence, to power 
which made him the dread of princes and nobles, and to notoriety such as 
has for low and bad minds all the attractions of glory. He was not long 
without coadjutors and rivals. A wretch named Carstairs, who had earned a 
living in Scotland by going disguised to conventicles and then informing 
against the preachers, led the way. Bedloe, a noted swindler, followed; and 
soon, from all the brothels, gambling houses, and spunging houses of 
London, false witnesses poured forth to swear away the lives of Roman 
Catholics. One came with a story about an army of thirty thousand men 
who were to muster in the disguise of pilgrims at Corunna, and to sail 
thence to Wales. Another had been promised canonisation and five hundred 
pounds to murder the king. A third had stepped into an eating house in 
Covent Garden and had there heard a great Roman Catholic banker vow, in 
the hearing of all the guests and drawers, to kill the heretical tyrai;t. Gates, 
that “he might not be eclipsed by his imitators, soon added a large 


supplement to his original narrative. He had the portentous impudence to 
affirm, among other things, that he had 


[* Seymour, the former speaker, was re-chosen ; the king rejected him, and 
proposed another ; the commons insisted on their right, the king on his : the 
dispute was terminated by appointing a third person. Henceforth it became 

a principle, that the house should choose, but that the crown may reject the 

speaker presented to it. — Keightley.” ] 
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once stood behind a door which was ajar, and had there overheard the queen 
declare that she had resolved to give her consent to the assassination of her 
husband.“ The vulgar believed, and the highest magistrates pretended to 
believe, even such fictions as these. The chief judges of the realm were 
corrupt, cruel, and timid. The leaders of the coimtry party encouraged the 
prevailing delusion. The most respectable among them, indeed, were 
themselves so far deluded as to believe the greater part of the evidence of 
the plot to be true. Such men as Shaftesbury and Buckingham doubtless 
perceived that the whole was a romance. But it was a romance which served 
their turn ; and to their seared consciences the death of an innocent man 
gave no more uneasiness than the death of a partridge. The juries partook of 
the feelings then common throughout the nation, and were encouraged by 
the bench to indulge those feelings without restraint. The multitude 
applauded Gates and his confederates, hooted and pelted the witnesses who 
appeared on behalf of the accused, and shouted with joy when the verdict of 
guilty was pronounced. It was in vain that the sufferers appealed to the 
respectability of their past lives: for the public mind was possessed with a 
belief that the more conscientious a papist was, the more likely he must be 
to plot against a Protestant government. It was in vain that, just before the 
cart passed from under their feet, they resolutely affirmed their innocence: 
for the general opmion was that a good papist considered all lies which 
were serviceable to his church as not only excusable but meritorious. 


While innocent blood was shedding under the forms of justice, the new 
parliament met: and such was the violence of the predominant party that 
even men whose youth had been passed amidst revolutions, men who 
remembered the attainder of Strafford, the attempt on the five members, the 
abolition of the house of lords, the execution of the king, stood aghast at the 
aspect of public affairs. The impeachment of Danby was resumed. He 
pleaded the royal pardon. But the commons treated the plea with contempt, 
and insisted that the trial should proceed. Danby, however, was not their 
chief object. They were convinced that the only effectual way of securing 
the liberties and religion of the nation was to exclude the duke of York from 
the throne. 


The king was in great perplexity. He had insisted that his brother, the sight 
of whom inflamed the populace to madness, should retire for a time to 
Brussels: but this concession did not seem to have produced any favourable 
effect. The roundhead party was now decidedly preponderant. Towards that 
party leaned millions who had, at the time of the restoration, leaned towards 
the side of prerogative. Of the old cavaliers many participated in the 
prevailing fear of popery, and many, bitterly resenting the ingratitude of the 
prince for whom they had sacrificed so much, looked on his distress as 
carelessly as he had looked on theirs. Even the Anglican clergy, mortified 
and alarmed by the apostasy of the duke of York, so far countenanced the 
opposition as to join cordially in the outcry against the Roman Catholics. 


SIR WILLIAM temple’s PLAN OF GOVERNMENT 


The king in this extremity had recourse to Sir William Temple. Of all the 
official men of that age Temple had preserved the fairest character. The 
Triple Alliance had been his work. He had refused to take any jiart in the 
politics of the Cabal, and had, while that administration dirrctetl affairs, 
lived in strict privacy. He had quitted his retreat at the call of Danby, had 
made 


[‘ When takeu to the palace he could uot find the room where ho claimed to 
have stood. | 
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peace between England and Holland, and had borne a chief part m bringing 
about the marriage of the lady Mary to her cousin the prince of Orange. 
Thus he had the credit of every one of the few good things which had been 
done by the government since the Restoration. Of the numerous crimes and 
blunders of the last eighteen years none could be imputed to him. His 
private life, though not austere, was decorous: his manners were popular; 
and he was not to be corrupted either by titles or by money. Something, 
however, was wanting to the character of this respectable statesman. The 
temperature of his patriotism was lukewarm. He prized his ease and his 
personal dignity too much, and shrank from responsibility with a 
pusillanimous fear. Nor in-deed had his habits fitted him to bear a part in 
the conflicts of our domestic factions. He had reached his fiftieth year 
without having sat in the English parliament; and his ofl[icial experience 
had been almost entirely acquired at foreign courts. He was justly esteemed 
one of the first diplomatists in Europe : but the talents and accomplishments 
of a diplomatist are widely different from those which qualify a politician to 
lead the house of commons in agitated times. 


The scheme which he proposed showed considerable ingenuity. Though not 
a profound philosopher, he had thought more than most busy men of the 
world on the general principles of government ; and his mind had been 
enlarged by historical studies and foreign travel. He seems to have 
discerned more clearly than most of his contemporaries one cause of the 
difficulties by which the government was beset. The character of the 
English polity was gradually changing. The parliament was slowly, but 
constantly, gaining ground on the prerogative. The line between the 
legislative and executive powers was in theory as strongly marked as ever, 
but in practice was daily becoming fainter and fainter. The theory of the 
constitution was that the king might name his own ministers. But the house 
of commons had driven Clarendon, the Cabal, and Danby successively from 
the direction of affairs. The theory of the constitution was that the king 
alone had the power of making peace and war. But the house of commons 
had forced him to make peace with Holland, and had all but forced him to 


323 June 11, death of Alexander. 


321 Antipater appoints Peithon satrap of Upper India, and Porus of the 
Lower Indus. Murder of Porus by Eudemus. 


820 This crime instigates Chandra Gupta (Sandrocottus), a man of humble 
origin, probably a native of the Punjab, to arouse his countrymen against 
the Greeks. They flock to his standard. 


317 Chandra Gupta expels the satraps from the land of the Indus. He 
proceeds against the kingdom of Magadha. 


315 Conquest of Magadha by Chandra Gupta. Dhanananda probably slain. 
312 He ascends the throne of Magadha. Beginning of the Maurya dynasty. 


305 Seleucus attempts to re-establish Greek supremacy in the Punjab and 
Indus valley. He encounters army of Chandra Gupta, is forced to make an 
unfavourable treaty and alliance with him. 


300 Changes have been introduced into the Brahmanic system through the 
influence of Buddhism. Vishnu (the preserver) and Siva (the destroyer) 
form a trilogy with Brahma (the creator). There is a liberation from 
regeneration. 


291 Death of Chandra Gupta. His son Vindusara succeeds. He keeps up the 
kingdom. Megasthenes is the ambassador of Seleucus at the court of 
Magadha. 


263 Asoka ” the Buddhist Constantine,” son of Vindusara, succeeds to the 
throne of Magadha. 


256-254 Treaty with Antiochus Theos. From being a cruel man Asoka la 
converted to Buddhism. Builds monasteries and many splendid edifices for 
the new faith. Associates Buddhist priests with him in the government. 
Professed by the king and his family. Buddhism now spreads rapidly 
throughout India. Ceylon under King Devanampriya-Tishya (24.5—205) is 


make war with France. The theory of the constitution was that the king was 
the sole judge of the cases in which it might be proper to pardon offenders. 
Yet he was so much in dread of the house of commons that, at that moment, 
he could not venture to rescue from the gallows men whom he well knew to 
be the innocent victims of perjury. 


Temple, it should seem, was desirous to secure to the legislature its 
undoubted constitutional powers, and yet to prevent it, if possible, from 
encroaching further on the province of the executive administration. With 
this view he determined to interpose between the sovereign and the parlia- 
nunit a body which might break the shock of their collision. There was a 
body, ancient, highly honourable, and recognised by the law, which, he 
thought, might be so remodelled as to serve this purpose. He determined to 
give to the privy council a new character and office in the government. The 
number of councillors he fixed at thirty. Fifteen of them were to be the chief 
ministers of state, of law, and of religion. The other fifteen were to be 
unplaced noblemen and gentlemen of ample fortune and high character. 
There was to be no interior cabinet. All the thirty were to be entrusted with 
every political secret, and summoned to every meeting; and the king was to 
declare that he would, on every occasion, be guided by their advice. 


This plan, though in some respects not unworthy of the abilities of its 
author, was in principle vicious. The new board was half a cabinet and half 
a parliament, and, like almost every other contrivance, whether mechanical 
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or political, which is meant to serve two purposes altogether different, 
failed of accomplishing either. It was too large and too divided to be a good 
administrative body. It was too closely connected with the crown to be a 
good checking body. It contained just enough of popular ingredients to 
make it a bad council of state, unfit for the keeping of secrets, for the 
conducting of delicate negotiations, and for the administration of war. The 
plan, even if it had been fairly tried, could scarcely have succeeded; and it 


was not fairly tried. The king was fickle and perfidious: the parliament was 
excited and unreasonable; and the materials out of which the new council 
was made, though perhaps the best which that age afforded, were still bad. 


The commencement of the new system was, however, hailed with general 
delight ; for the people were in a temper to think any change an 
improvement. They were also pleased by some of the new nominations. 
Shaftesbury, now their favourite, was appointed lord-president. Russell and 
some other distinguished members of the country party were sworn of the 
council. But in a few days all was again in confusion. The inconveniences 
of having so numerous a cabinet were such that Temple himself consented 
to infringe one of the fundamental rules which he had laid down, and to 
become one of a small knot which really directed everything. With him 
were joined three other ministers, Arthur Capel, earl of Essex, George 
Savile, viscount Halifax, and Robert Spencer, earl of Sunderland. 


THE CHARACTER OF HALIFAX 


Among the statesmen of that age Halifax was, in genius, the first. His 
intellect was fertile, subtle, and capacious. His polished, luminous, and 
animated eloquence, set off by the silver tones of his voice, was the delight 
of the house of lords. His conversation overflowed with thought, fancy, and 
wit. His political tracts well deserve to be studied for their literary merit, 
and fully entitle him to a place among English classics. To the weight 
derived from talents so great and various he united all the influence which 
belongs to rank and ample possessions. Yet he was less successful in 
politics than many who enjoyed smaller advantages. Indeed, those 
intellectual peculiarities which make his writings valuable frequently 
impeded him in the contests of active life. For he always saw passing 
events, not in the point of view in which they commonly appear to one who 
bears a part in them, but in the point of view in which, after the lapse of 
many years, they appear to the philosophic historian. With such a turn of 
mind, he could not long continue to act cordially with any body of men. All 
the prejudices, all the exaggerations of both the great parties in the state 
moved his scorn. He despised the mean arts and unreasonable clamours of 
demagogues. He despised still more the doctrines of divine right and 
passive obedience. He sneered impartially at the bigotry of the churchman 
and at the bigotry of the Puritan. He was equally unable to comprehend how 
any man should object to saints’ days and surplices, antl how any man 
should persecute any other man for objecting to them. In temper he was 
what, in our time, is called a conservative. In tlieory he was a republican. 
Even when his dread of anarchy and his disdain for vulgar delusions led 
him to side for a time with the tlcfenders of arbitrary power, his intelU/ct 
was always with Locke and Milton. 


He was the chief of those politicians whom the two great parties 
contemptuously called trinnnors. Instead of (juarreHing witli this nickname, 
he assumed it as a titl(^ of lionour, and vindicated, with gr(>at vivacity, the 
dignity of the appellation. Everything good, he said, trims between 
extremes. Every 
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faction in the day of its insolent and vindictive triumph incurred his 
censure; and every faction, when vanquished and persecuted, found in him 
a protector. 


THE HABEAS CORPUS ACT (1G79 A. 1).) 


The four confidential advisers of the crown soon found that their position 
was embarrassing; and invidious. The other members of the council 
murmured at a distinction inconsistent with the king’s promises; and some 
of them, with Shaftesbury at their head, again betook themselves to 
strenuous opposition in parliament. The agitation, which had been 
suspended by the late changes, speedily became more violent than ever. It 
was in vain that Charles offered to grant to the commons any security for 
the Protestant religion which they could devise, provided only that they 
would not touch the order of succession. They would hear of no 
compromise. They would have the Exclusion Bill and nothing but the 
Exclusion Bill. The king, therefore, a few weeks after he had publicly 
promised to take no step without the advice of his new council, went down 
to the house of lords without mentioning his intention in council, and 
prorogued the parliament. 


The day of that prorogation, the twenty-sixth of Ma}’, 1679, is a great era 
in English history. For on that day the Habeas Corpus Act received the 
royal assent. From the time of the Great Charter, the substantive law 
respecting the personal liberty of Englishmen had been nearly the same as 
at present: but it had been inefficacious for want of a stringent system of 
procedure. What was needed was not a new right, but a prompt and 
searching remedy; and such a remedy the Habeas Corpus Act supplied. The 
king would gladly have refused his consent to that measure: but he was 
about to appeal from his parliament to his people on the question of the 
succession; and he could not venture, at so critical a moment, to reject a bill 
which was in the highest degree popular. 


On the same day, the press of England became for a short time free. In old 
times printers had been strictly controlled by the court of Star Chamber. The 
Long Parliament had abolished the Star Chamber, but had, in spite of the 
philosophical and eloquent expostulation of Milton [in his Areopagitica], 
established and maintained a censorship. Soon after the Restoration, an act 
had been passed which prohibited the printing of unlicensed books; and it 
had been provided that this act should continue in force till the end of the 
first session of the next parliament. That moment had now arrived; and the 
king in the very act of dismissing the houses, emancipated the press. 


THE EXCLUSION BILL AND THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH 


Shortly after the prorogation came a dissolution and another general 
election. The zeal and strength of the opposition were at the height. The cry 
for the Exclusion Bill was louder than ever; and with this cry was mingled 
another cry, which fired the blood of the nuiltitude, but which was heard 
with regret and alarm by all judicious friends of freedom. Not onh/ the 
rights of the duke of York, an avowed papist, but those of his two daughters, 
sincere and zealous Protestants, were assailed. It was confidently affirmed 
that the eldest natural son of the king had been born in wedlock, and was 
lawful heir to the crown. 


Charles, while a wanderer on the continent, had fallen in at the Hague with 
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Lucy Walters, a Welsh girl of great beauty, but of weak understanding and 
dissolute manners. She became his mistress, and presented him with a son 
[as we have seen in an earlier page]. A suspicious lover might have had his 
doubts; for the lady had several admirers, and was not supposed to be cruel 
to any. Charles, however, readily took her word, and poured forth on little 
James Crofts, as the boy was then called, an overflowing fondness, such as 


seemed hardly to belong to that cool and careless nature. Soon after the 
Restoration, the young favourite, who had learned in France the exercises 
then considered necessary to a fine gentleman, made his appearance at 
“WTiite-hall. He was lodged in the palace, attended by pages, and permitted 
to enjoy several distinctions which had till then been confined to princes of 
the blood royal. He was married, while still in tender youth, to Anne Scott, 
heiress of the noble house of Buccleuch. He took her name, and received 
with her hand possession of her ample domains. The estate which he 
acquired by this match was popularly estimated at not less than ten 
thousand pounds a year. 


Titles, and favours more substantial than titles, were lavished on him. He 
was made duke of Monmouth in England, duke of Buccleuch in Scotland, a 
knight of the Garter, master of the Horse, commander of the first troop of 
life guards, chief justice of Eyre south of Trent, and chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge. Nor did he appear to the public unworthy of his 
high fortunes. His countenance was eminently handsome and engaging, his 
temper sweet, his manners polite and affable. Though a libertine, he won 
the hearts of the Puritans. Though he was known to have been privy to the 
shameful attack on Sir John Coventry, he easily obtained the forgiveness of 
the country party. Even austere moralists owned that, in such a court, strict 
conjugal fidelity was scarcely to be expected from one who, while a child, 
had been married to another child. Even patriots were willing to excuse a 
headstrong boy for visiting with immoderate vengeance an insult offered to 
his father. 


And soon the stain left by loose amours and midnight brawls was effaced 
by honourable exploits. When Charles and Louis united their forces against 
Holland, Monmouth commanded the English auxiliaries who were sent to 
the Continent, and approved himself a gallant soldier and. a not 
unintelligent officer. On his return he found himself the most popular man 
in the kingdom. Nothing was withheld from him but the crown ; nor did 
even the crown seem to be absolutely beyond his reach. The distinction 
which had most injudiciously been made between him and the highest 
nobles had produced evil consequences. When a boy he had been invited to 
put on his hat in the presence chamber, while Howards and Seymours stood 
uncovered round him. When foreign princes died, he had mourned for them 


in the long purple cloak, which no other subject, except the duke of York 
and Prince Rupert, was permitted to wear. 


It was natural that these things should lead him to regard himself as a 
legitimate prince of the house of Stuart. Charles, even at a ripe age, was 
devoted to his pleasures and regardless of his dignity. It could hardly be 
thought incredible that he should at twenty have secretly gone through the 
form of espousing a lady whose beauty had fascinated him, and who was 
not to be won on easier terms. While Monmouth was still a child, and while 
the duke of York still passed for a Protestant, it was rumoured througliout 
the country, and even in circles which ought to have been well informocl, 
that the king had made Lucy Walters his wife, and that, if every one had his 
right, her son would be prince of Wales. 


Much was said of a certain “black box” which, according to the vulgar 
belief, contained the contract of marriage. When Monmouth had returned 
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from the Low Countries with a high character for valour and conduct, and 
when the duke of York was known to be a member of a church detested by 
the great majority of the nation, this idle story became important. For it 
there was not the slightest eviilence. Against it there was the solemn 
asseveration of the king, made before his council, and by his order 
communicated to his people. But the multitude, always fond of romantic 
adventures, drank in eagerly the tale of the secret espousals and the black 
box. Some chiefs of the opposition acted on this occasion as they acted with 
respect to the more odious fable of Oates, and countenanced a story which 
they must have despised. 


The interest which the populace took in him whom they regarded as the 
champion of the true religion, and the rightful heir of the British throne, was 
kept up by every artifice. When Monmouth arrived in London at midnight, 
the watchmen were ordered by the magistrates to proclaim the joyful event- 


through the streets of the city: the people left their beds: bonfires were 
lighted: the windows were illuminated: the churches were opened; and a 
merry peal rose from all the steeples. When he travelled, he was 
everywhere received with not less pomp, and with far more enthusiasm, 
than had been displayed when kings had made progresses through the 
realm. To such a height were his pretensions carried, that he not only 
exhibited on his escutcheon the lions of England and the lilies of France 
without the hdton sinistre imder which, according to the law of heraldry, 
they were debruised in token of his illegitimate birth, but ventured to touch 
for the “king’s evil.” At the same time, he neglected no art of condescension 
by which the love of the multitude could be conciliated. He stood godfather 
to the children of the peasantry, mingled in every rustic sport, wTestled, 
played at quarterstaff, and won footraces in his boots against fleet runners 
in shoes. 


It is a curious circumstance that, at two of the greatest conjunctures in 
English history, the chiefs of the Protestant party should have committed 
the same error, and should by that error have greatly endangered their 
country and their religion. At the death of Edward VI they set up the lady 
Jane, without any show of birthright, m opposition, not only to their enemy 
Mary, but also to Elizabeth, the true hope of England and of the 
Reformation. Thus the most respectable Protestants, with Elizabeth at their 
head, were forced to make common cause with the papists. In the same 
manner, a hundred and thirty years later, a part of the opposition, by setting 
up Monmouth as a claimant of the crown, attacked the rights, not only of 
James, whom they justly regarded as an implacable foe of their faith and 
their liberties, but also of the prince and princess of Orange, who were 
eminently marked out, both by situation and by personal qualities, as the 
defenders of all free governments and of all reformed churches. 


In a few years the folly of this course became manifest. At present the 
popularity of Monmouth constituted a great part of the strength of the 
opposition. The elections went against the court; the day fixed for the 
meeting of the houses drew near; and it was necessary that the king should 
determine on some line of conduct. Those who advised him discerned the 
first faint signs of a change of public feeling, and hoped that, by merely 
postponing the conflict, he would be able to secure the victory. He 


therefore, without even asking the opinion of the Council of the Thirty, 
resolved to prorogue the new parliament before it entered on business. At 
the same time the duke of York, who had returned from Brussels, was 
ordered to retire to Scotland, and was placed at the head of the 
administration of that kuigdom. 


Temple’s plan of government was now avowedly abandoned and very soon 
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forgotten. The privy council again became what it had been. Shaftesbury 
and those who were connected with him in poUtics resigned their seats. 
Temple himself, as was his wont in unquiet times, retired to his garden and 
his library. Essex quitted the board of treasury, and cast in his lot with the 
opposition. But Halifax, disgusted and alarmed by the violence of his old 
associates, and Sunderland, who never quitted place while he could hold it, 
remained in the king’s service. 


In consequence of the resignations which took place at this conjuncture, the 
way to greatness was left clear to a new set of aspirants. Two statesmen, 
who subsequently rose to the highest eminence which a British subject can 
reach, soon began to attract a large share of the public attention. These were 
Lawrence Hyde and Sidney Godolphin. Lawrence Hyde was the second son 
of the chancellor Clarendon, and was brother of the first duchess of York. 


Unlike most of the leading politicians of that generation he was a 
consistent, dogged, and rancorous party man, a cavalier of the old school, a 
zealous champion of the crown and of the church, and a hater of 
republicans and nonconformists. He had consequently a great body of 
personal adherents. The clergy especially looked on him as their own man, 
and extended to his foibles an indulgence of which, to say the truth, he 
stood in some need. 


He now succeeded Essex at the treasury. It is to be observed that the place 
of first lord of the treasury had not then the importance and dignity which 
now belong to it. Wlien there was a lord treasurer, that great officer was 
generally prime minister: but, when the white staff was in commission, the 
chief commissioner did not rank so high as a secretary of state. It w^as not 
till the time of Walpole that the first lord of the treasury was considered as 
the head of the executive administration. 


VIOLENCE OF FACTIONS) WHIG AND TORY 


Before the new parliament was suffered to meet for despatch of business, a 
whole year elapsed, an eventful year, which has left lasting traces in English 
manners and language. Never before had political controversy been carried 
on with so much freedom. Never before had political clubs existed with so 
elaborate an organisation, or so formidable an influence. The one question 
of the exclusion occupied the public mind. All the presses and pulpits of the 
realm took part in the conflict. On one side it was maintained that the 
constitution and religion of the state would never be secure under a popish 
king; on the other, that the right of James to wear the crown in his turn was 
derived from God, and could not be annulled, even by the consent of all the 
branches of the legislature. Every county, every town, every family, was in 
agitation. The civihties and hospitalities of neighbourhood were interrupted. 
The dearest ties of friendship and of blood were sundered. Even schoolboys 
were divided into angry parties; and the duke of York and the earl of 
Shaftesbury had zealous adherents on all the forms of Westminster and 
Eton. The theatres shook with the roar of the contending factions. Pope 
Joan was brought on the stage by the zealous Protestants. Pensioned poets 
filled their prologues and epilogues with eulogies on the king and the duke. 
The malecontents besieged the throne with petitions, demanding that 
parliament might be forthwith convened. The loyalists sent up addresses, 
expressing the utmost abhorrence of all who presumed to dictate to the 
sovereign. 


The citizens of London assembled by tens of thousands to burn the pope in 
effigy. Tlie government i)()sted cavalry at Temple Bar, and placed ordnance 
round Whitehall. In that year the English tongue was enriched with 


also converted. The kingdom of Magadha is extended over Surashtra 
(Guzerat), Orissa, 


Kalinga, and in the south beyond the Godavari. The monumental history of 
India begins. 


226 Subhagasena succeeds his father, Asoka. In his reign or that of his 
father the columns of Bharhut, Sanchi, and Buddha Gaya were erected. 


180 Eucratides, king of Bactria, conquers the Indus as far as Patala. 


GRACO-BACTRIAN DOMINION IN THE INDUS REGION 
178 Fall of the dynasty of Maurya. 
The Sungas ascend the throne. 


Two kings, Puspamitra and Agnimitra, reign thirty years. 148 The Gupta 
dynasty succeeds. 


125 The Tatar tribe of Su drives the Greeks from Bactria, and the Grseco- 
Bactrian settlements in the Punjab are overthrown by Tue-Chi. 


INDIAN HISTORY IN OUTLINE 481 


The extent of the Scythian invasion has been variously estimated. Some 
schohxrs believe that they virtually supplanted the previous population of 
India, and there seems little doubt that by far the most numerous section of 
the Punjab population is of Scythian origin. At all events the Scythians play 
an important part in the subsequent history of northern India, and are the 
means of Buddhism getting into central and eastern Asia. 57 Beginning of 
the era founded in honour of King Vikramaditya. This name has been borne 
by several kings in Indian history — all famous for their struggles against 
the Scythians, from which much confusion has arisen. A.D. 2-78 A.D. By 
this time the Scythians have established an empire over which the Kanishka 
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two words, “mob” and “sham,” remarkable memorials of a season of tumult 
and imposture. Opponents of the court were called Birminghams, 
petitioners,’ and exclusionists. Those who took the king’s side were Anti- 
birminghams, abhorrers, and tantivies. These appellations soon became 
obsolete: but at this time were first heard two nicknames which, though 
originally given in insult, were soon assumed with pritle, which are still in 
daily use, which have spread as widely as the English race, and which will 
last as long as the English literature. It is a curious circimistance that one of 
these nicknames was of Scotch, and the other of Irish, origin. Both in 
Scotland and in Ireland, misgovcrnment had called into existence bands of 
desperate men whose ferocity was heightened by religious enthusiasm. In 
Scotland, some of the persecuted covenanters, driven mad by oppression, 
had lately murdered the primate, had taken arms against the government, 
had obtained some atl vantages against the king’s forces, and had not been 
put down till Monmouth, at the head of some troops from England, had 
routed them at Both well Bridge. These zealots were most numerous among 
the rustics of the western lowlands, who were vulgarly called Whigs.- Thus 
the appellation of whig was fastened on the Presbyterian zealots of 
Scotland, and was transferred to those English politicians who showed a 
disposition to oppose the court, and to treat Protestant nonconformists with 
indulgence. The bogs of Ireland, at the same time, afforded a refuge to 
popish outlaws, much resembling those who were afterwards known as 
whiteboys. These men were then called Tories. The name of tory was 
therefore given to Englishmen who refused to concur in excluding a Roman 
Catholic prince from the throne. 


THE SECOND SHORT PARLIAMENT FAILS TO PASS THE 
EXCLUSION BILL 


(1680-IGSI A.D.) 


The rage of the hostile factions would have been sufficiently violent, if it 
had been left to itself. But it was studiously exasperated by the common 
enemy of both. Louis still continued to bribe and flatter both court and 


opposition. He exhorted Charles to be firm: he exhorted James to raise a 
civil war in Scotland : he exhorted the whigs not to flinch, and to rely with 
confidence on the protection of France. 


Through all this agitation a discerning eye might have perceived that the 
public opinion was gradually changing. The persecution of the Roman 
Catholics went on. [Six Jesuits were executed in 1679; and six or eight 
priests.] But convictions were no longer matters of course, A new brood of 
false witnesses, among whom a villain named Dangerfield was the most 
conspicious, infested the courts: but the stories of these men, though better 
constructed than that of Gates, found less credit. Juries were no longer so 
easy of belief as during the panic which had followed the murder of 
Godfrey; and judges who, while the popular frenzy was at the height, had 
been its most obsequious instruments, now ventured to express some part of 
what they had from the first thought. 


[“The Petitioners were so called from their sending petitions to the king to 
allow parliament to convene; tlie Abhorrers, from their counter-petitions 
expressing “abhorrence” at such interference with the king.] 


[^ In the history of Scotland it is stated that the same have devised the name 
“Whig,” from ” Whiggamore” or ” Whig,” i.e., “a large whip,” claiming 
that it was first applied to those engaged in the dash known as the 
Whiggamore Kaid in 1649. Others have traced the word to an original ” 
Whig,” meaning corrupt or sour whey. Gardiner’ says it came from a cry ” 
Whiggain ” used to urge on a horse. ] 
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At length, in October, 1680, the parliament met. The whigs had so great a 
majority in the commons that the Exclusion Bill went through all its stages 
there without difficulty. The king scarcely knew on what members of his 
own cabinet he could reckon. The duchess of Portsmouth implored her 
royal lover not to rush headlong to destruction. If there were any point on 


which he had a scruple of conscience or of honour, it was the question of 
the succession; but during some days it seemed that he would submit. He 
wavered, asked what sum the commons would give him if he yielded, and 
suffered a negotiation to be opened with the leading whigs. But a deep 
mutual distrust which had been many years growing, and which had been 
carefully nursed by the arts of France, made a treaty impossible. Neither 
side would place confidence in the other. The whole nation now looked 
with breathless anxiety to the house of lords. The assemblage of peers was 
large. The king himself was present. The debate was long, earnest, and 
occasionally furious. Some hands were laid on the pommels of swords, in a 
manner which revived the recollection of the stormy parliaments of Henry 
III and Richard II. Shaftesbury and Essex were joined by the treacherous 
Sunderland. 


But the genius of Halifax bore down all opposition. Deserted by his most 
important colleagues, and opposed to a crowd of able antagonists, he 
defended the cause of the duke of York, in a succession of speeches which, 
many years later, were remembered as masterpieces of reasoning, of wit, 
and of eloquence. It is seldom that oratory changes votes. Yet the attestation 
of contemporaries leaves no doubt that, on this occasion, votes were 
changed by the oratory of Halifax. The bishops, true to their doctrines, 
supported the principle of hereditary right, and the bill was rejected by a 
great majority. The party which preponderated in the house of commons, 
bitterly mortified by this defeat, found some consolation in shedding the 
blood of Roman Catholics. William Howard, viscount Stafford, one of the 
unhappy men who had been accused of a share in the plot, was brought 
before the bar of his peers : and on the testimony of Gates and of two other 
false witnesses, Dugdale and Turberville, was found guilty of high treason, 
and suffered death, December 29th, 1680. But the circumstances of his trial 
and execution ought to have given an useful warning to the whig leaders. A 
large and respectable minority of the house of lords pronounced the 
prisoner not guilty. The multitutle, which a few months before had received 
the dying declarations of Gates’ victims with mockery and execrations, now 
loudly expressed a belief that Stafford was a murdered man. When he with 
his last breath protested his innocence, the cry was, ” God bless you, my 
lord! We believe you, my lord.” A judicious observer might easily have 
predicted that the blood then shed would shortly have blood. 


THE OXFORD PARLIAMENT OF 1681 


The king determined to try once more the experiment of a dissolution. A 
new parliament was summoned to meet at Gxford, in March, 1681. Since 
the days of the Plantagcncts the houses had constantly sat at Westminster, 
except when the plague was raging in the capital: but so extraordinary a 
conjecture scemied to require extraordinary precautions. If the })arliameut 
were held in its usual place of assembling, the house of commons 
miglUdiH”lare itself permanent, and might call for aid on the magistrates 
and citizens of London. The train bands might rise to defend Shaftesbury as 
they had risen forty years before to defend Pym and Hampden. Tlie guards 
might be overpowered, the palace forced, the king a prisoner in the liands of 
his mutinous 
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subjects. At Oxford there was no such danger. The university was devoted 
to the crown; and the gentry of the neighbourhood were generally tories. 
Here, therefore, the opposition had more reason than the king to apprehend 
violence. 


The elections were sharply contested. The whigs still composed a majority 
of the house of commons : but it was plain that the tory spirit was fast rising 
throughout the country. It should seem that the sagacious and versatile 
Shaftesbury ought to have foreseen the coming change, and to have 
consented to the compromise which the court offered, but he appears to 
have utterly forgotten his ohl tactics. Instead of making dispositions which, 
in the worst event, would have sccin-ed his retreat, he took up a position in 
which it was necessary that he should either conquer or perish. Perhaps his 
head, strong as it was, had been turned by popularity, by success, and by the 
excitement of conflict. Perhaps he had spurred his party till he could no 
longer curb it, and was really hurried on headlong by those whom he 
seemed to guide. 


The eventful day arrived. The meeting at Oxford resembled rather that of a 
Polish diet than that of an English parliament. The whig members were 
escorted by great numbers of their armed and mounted tenants and serving 
men, who exchanged looks of defiance with the royal guards. The slightest 
provocation might, under such circumstances, have produced a civil war; 
but neither side dared to strike the first blow. The king again offered to 
consent to anything but the Exclusion Bill. The commons were determined 
to accept nothing but the Exclusion Bill. In a few days the parliament was 
again dissolved. 


THE TORY REACTION AND PERSECUTION OF THE WHIGS 


The king had triumphed. The reaction, which had begun some months 
before the meeting of the houses at Oxford, now went rapidly on. The 
nation, indeed, was still hostile to popery ; but, when men reviewed the 
whole history of the plot, they felt that their Protestant zeal had hurried 
them into folly and crime, and could scarcely believe that they had been 
induced by nursery tales to clamour for the blood of fellow subjects and 
fellow Christians. The most loyal, indeed, could not deny that the 
administration of Charles had often been highly blamable. But men who 
had not the full information which we possess touching his dealings with 
France, and who were disgusted by the violence of the whigs, enumerated 
the large concessions which, during the last few years, he had made to his 
parliaments, and the still larger concessions which he had declared himself 
willing to make. He had consented to the laws which excluded Roman 
Catholics from the house of lords, from the privy council, and from all civil 
and military offices. He had passed the Habeas Corpus Act. If securities yet 
stronger had not been provided against the dangers to which the constitution 
and the church might be exposed under a Roman Catholic sovereign, the 
fault lay, not with Charles, who had invited the parliament to propose such 
securities, but with those whigs who had refused to hear of any substitute 
for the Exclusion Bill. 


One thing only had the king denied to his people. He had refused to take 
away his brother’s birthright. And was there not good reason to believe that 
this refusal was prompted by laudable feelings? What selfish motive could 
faction itself impute to the royal mind? The Exclusion Bill did not curtail 


the reigning king’s prerogatives, or diminish his income. Indeed, by passing 
it, he might easily have obtained an ample addition to his own revenue. And 
what was it to him who ruled after him? Nay, if he had personal 
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predilections, they were known to be rather in favour of the duko of 
Monmouth than the duke of York. The most natural explanation of the 
king’s conduct therefore seemed to be that, careless as was his temper, and 
loose as were his morals, he had, on this occasion, acted from a sense of 
duty and honour. And, if so, would the nation compel him to do what he 
thought criminal and disgraceful? To apply, even by strictly constitutional 
means, a violent pressure to his conscience, seemed to zealous royalists 
ungenerous and undutiful. 


But strictly constitutional means were not the only means which the whigs 
were disposed to employ. Signs were already discernible which portended 
the approach of great troubles. Men, who in the time of the civil war and of 
the commonwealth had acquired an odious notoriety, had emerged from the 
obscurity in which, after the restoration, they had hidden themselves from 
the general hatred, showed their confident and busy faces everywhere, and 
appeared to anticipate a second reign of the saints. Another Naseby, another 
high court of justice, another usurper on the throne, the lords again ejected 
from their hall by violence, the universities again purged, the church again 
robbed and persecuted, the Puritans again dominant, to such results did the 
desperate policy of the opposition seem to tend. 


Animated by such feelings, the majority of the upper and middle classes 
hastened to rally round the throne. The situation of the king bore, at this 
time, a great resemblance to that in which his father stood just after the 
Remonstrance had been voted. But the reaction of 1641 had not been 
suffered to run its course. Charles I, at the very moment when his people, 
long estranged, were returning to him with hearts disposed to reconciliation, 
had, by a perfidious violation of the fundamental laws of the realm, 


forfeited their confidence forever. Had Charles II taken a similar course, 
had he arrested the whig leaders in an irregular manner, and impeached 
them of high treason before a tribunal which had no legal jurisdiction over 
them, it is highly probable that they would speedily have regained the 
ascendency which they had lost. Fortunately for himself he was induced, at 
this crisis, to adopt a policy which, for his ends, was singularly judicious. 
He determined to conform to the law, but at the same time to make vigorous 
and unsparing use of the law against his adversaries. He was not bound to 
convoke a parliament till three years should have elapsed. He was not much 
distressed for money. The produce of the taxes which had been settled on 
him for life exceeded the estimate. He was at peace with all the world. He 
could retrench his expenses by giving up the costly and useless settlement 
of Tangier; and he might hope for pecuniary aid from France. He had, 
therefore, ample time and means for a systematic attack on the opposition 
under the forms of the constitution. The judges were removable at his 
pleasure: the juries were nominated by the sheriffs; and, in almost all the 
counties of England, the sheriffs were nominated by himself. Witnesses, of 
the same class with those who had recently sworn away the lives of papists, 
were ready to swear away the lives of whigs. 


The first victim was College, a noisy and violent demagogue of mean birth 
and education. He was by trade a joiner, and w\as celebrated as tlie inventor 
of the Protestant flail. He had been at Oxford when tlie parliament sat there, 
and was accused of having planned a rising and an attack on tlu^ king’s 
guards. Evidence was given against him by Dugdale and Turberville, the 
same infamous men who had, a few months earlier, borne false witness 
against Stafford. In the sight of a jury of country squires no exclusionist was 
likely to find favour. College was convicted. The crowd which filled the 
court 
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house of Oxford received the verdict with a roar of exultation, as barbarous 
as that which he and his friends had been in the habit of raising when 


innocent papists were doomed to the gallows. His execution was the 
beginning of a new judicial massacre, not less atrocious than that in which 
he had himself borne a share. 


The government emboldened by this first victory, now aimed a blow at an 
enemy of a very different class. It was resolved that Shaftesbury should be 
brought to trial for his life. Evidence was collected which, it was thought, 
would support a charge of treason.“ But the facts which it was necessary to 
))rove were alleged to have been committed in London. The sheriffs of 
Lon-don, chosen by the citizens, were zealous whigs. They named a whig 
grand jury, which threw out the bill, November 24, 168L This defeat, far 
from discouraging those who advised the king, suggested to them a new and 
daring scheme. Since the charter of the capital was in their way, that charter 
must be annulled. It was pretended, therefore, that the city of London had 
by some irregularities forfeited its municipal privileges; and proceedings 
were instituted against the corporation in the court of King’s Bench. At the 
same time those laws which had, soon after the Restoration, been enacted 
against nonconformists, and which had remained dormant during the 
ascendency of the whigs, were enforced all over the kingdom with extreme 
rigour. 


Yet the spirit of the whigs was not subdued. Though in evil plight, they 
were still a numerous and powerful party; and, as they mustered strong in 
the large towns, and especially in the capital, they made a noise and a show 
more than proportioned to their real force. Animated by the recollection of 
past triumphs, and by the sense of present oppression, they overrated both 
their strength and their wrongs. It was not in their power to make out that 
clear and overwhelming case which can alone justify so violent a remedy as 
resistance to an established government. Wliatever they might suspect, they 
could not prove that their sovereign had entered into a treaty with France 
against the religion and liberties of England. What was apparent was not 
sufficient to warrant an appeal to the sword. If the Exclusion Bill had been 
thrown out, it had been throwTi out by the lords in the exercise of a right 
coeval with the constitution. If the king had dissolved the Oxford 
Parliament, he had done so by virtue of a prerogative wliich had never been 
questioned. If the court had, since the dissolution, done some harsh things, 
still those things were in strict conformity with the letter of the law, and 


with the recent practice of the malecontents themselves. If the king had 
prosecuted his opponents, he had |)rosecuted them according to the proper 
forms, and before the proper tribunals. The evidence now produced for the 
crown was at least as worthy of credit as the evidence on which the noblest 
blood of England had lately been slied by the opposition. The treatment 
which an accused whig had now to expect from judges, advocates, sheriffs, 
juries, and spectators, was no worse than the treatment which had been 
thought by the whigs good enough for an accused papist. If the privileges of 
the city of London were attacked, they were attacked, not by military 
violence or by any disputable exercise of prerogative, but according to the 
regular practice of Westminster Hall. No tax was imposed by royal 
authority. No law was suspended. The Habeas Corpus Act was respected. 
Even the Test Act was enforced. The opposition therefore could not bring 
home to the king that species of misgovernment which alone could justify 
insurrection. And, even had his misgov- 


[‘ Wliile Shaftesbury was in prison Dryden issued his famous satire 
Absalom and Achitophel against Sliaftesbury who is represented as the 
tempter Achitophel and Monmouth as the misguided Absalom.] 
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emment been more flagrant than it was, insurrection would still have been 
criminal, because it was almost certain to be imsuccessful. 


The situation of the whigs in 1682 differed widely from that of the 
roundheads forty years before. Those who took up arms against Charles I 
acted imder the authority of a parliament which had been legally assembled, 
and which could not, without its own consent, be legally dissolved. The 
opponents of Charles II were private men. Almost all the military and naval 
resources of the kingdom had been at the disposal of those w’ho resisted 
Charles I. All the military and naval resources of the kingdom were at the 
disposal of Charles II. The house of commons had been supported by at 
least half the nation against Charles I. But those who were disposed to levy 


war against Charles II were certainly a minority. It could not reasonably be 
doubted, therefore, that, if they attempted a rising, they would fail. 8till less 
could it be doubted that their failure would aggravate every evil of which 
they complained. 


THE RYEHOUSE PLOT: THE DEATH OF SHAFTESBURY, RUSSELL, 
AND OTHERS 


(1G83 A.D.) 


The true policy of the whigs was to submit with patience to adversity which 
was the natural consequence and the just punishment of their errors, to wait 
patiently for that turn of public feeling which must inevitably come, to 
observe the law, and to avail themselves of the protection, imperfect indeed, 
but by no means nugatory, which the law afforded to innocence. Unhappily 
they took a very different course. Unscrupulous and hotheaded chiefs of the 
party formed and discussed schemes of resistance, and were heard, if not 
with approbation, yet with the show of acquiescence, by much better men 
than themselves. It was proposed that there should be simultaneous 
insurrections in London, in Cheshire, at Bristol, and at Newcastle. 
Communications were opened with the discontented Presbyterians of 
Scotland, who were suffering under a tyranny such as England, in the worst 
times, had never known. “ While the leaders of the opposition thus revolved 
plans of open rebellion, but were still restrained by fears or scruples from 
taking any decisive step, a design of a very different kind was meditated by 
some of their accomplices. 


To fierce spirits, unrestrained by principle, or maddened by fanaticism, it 
seemed that to waylay and murder the king and his brother was the shortest 
and surest way of vindicating the Protestant religion and the liberties of 
England. A place and a time were named; and the details of the butchery 
were frequently discussed, if not definitively arranged. This scheme was 
knoTI but to few, and was concealed with especial care from the upright 
and humane Russell, and from Monmouth, who, though not a man of 
delicate conscience, would have recoiled with horror from the guilt of 
parricide. Thus there were two plots, one within the other. The object of the 
great whig plot was to raise the nation in arms against the government. The 
lesser plot, commonly called the Rye House Plot, in which only a few 


family rules. 78 Salivahana, a king of southern India, is supposed to have 
checked the advance of the Scythians towards the south. After this, the 
fortunes of the invaders undergo many reverses. From now until the time of 
the Mohammedan conquest our knowledge of Indian history is most 
imperfect. But among the opponents of the Sc3’thians there are: 60-235 The 
Sah (or Xatrapa) kings living northwest of Bombay. 319-470 The Gupta 
kings of Oudh and the northwest provinces. 480-722 The Valabhi kings in 
Cutch, the northwest districts of Bombay 


and Malwa. 510-560 Within the period took place the great battle of Korur 
in which King Vikramaditya of Ujjain in Malwa annihilated the Scythian 
army. 636 First appearance of the Mohammedans in India. 


Osman sends a naval expedition to the Bombay coast. 712 Kasim invades 
Sind and establishes himself in the Indus valley. 722 The invaders 
overthrow the Valabhi dynasty. 


828 The Hindus expel the Mohammedans and regain possession of Sind. 
977-1176 Era of Mohammedan invasion. 


A portion of the Punjab annexed to the Saracen empire. 1199 Mohammedan 
conquest of Behar. 1203 Mohammedan conquest of Lower Bengal. 1295- 
1315 Conquest of southern India. 1398 Tatar invasion of Timur 
(Tamerlane). 1482 Accession of Babar. (The Mogul dynasty.) 


1556 Accession of Akbar the Great. The Mohammedan empire of India 
established. 


WAAFAAAAA 


CHAPTER I. LAND AND PEOPLE 


India like China and Egypt is reputed to be a land of evasive mys Like them 
it had a self-contained civilisation with apparently no desire to reach out 


desperate men were concerned, had for its object the assassination of the 
king and of the heir presumptive [as they passed the Rye House]. 


Both plots were soon discovered. Cowardly traitors hastened to save 
themselves, by divulging all, and more than all, that had passed in the 
deliberations of the party. That only a small minority of those who 
meditated resistance had admitted into their minds the thought of 
assassination is fully 


[‘ For the account of the draraatic events in Scotland under Charles II’s 
representatives we must again refer the reader to our history of Scotland. | 
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established: but, as the two conspiracies ran into each other, it was not 
difficult for the government to confound them together. The just indignation 
excited by the Rye House Plot was extended for a time to the whole whig 
body. The king was now at liberty to exact full vengeance for years of 
restraint and humiliation. 


Shaftesbury, indeed, had escaped the fate which his manifold perfidy had 
well deserved.’ He had seen that the ruin of his j^arty was at hand, had in 
vain endeavoured to make his peace with the royal brothers, had fled to 
Holland, and had died there, January 22, 1683, under the generous 
protection of a government which he had cruelly wronged. Monmouth 
threw himself at his father’s feet and found mercy, but soon gave new 
offence, and thought it prudent to go into voluntary exile. Essex perished by 
his own hand in the tower. Russell, who appears to have been guilty of no 
offence falling within the definition of high treason, and Sidney, of whose 
guilt no legal evidence could be produced, were beheaded in defiance of 
law and justice. Russell died with the fortitude of a Christian, Sidney with 
the fortitude of a stoic. Some active politicians of meaner rank were sent to 
the gallows. Many quitted the country. Numerous prosecutions for 
misprision of treason, for libel, and for conspiracy wre instituted. 


Convictions were obtained without difficulty from tory juries, and rigorous 
punishments were inflicted by courtly judges. With these criminal 
proceedings were joined civil proceedings scarcely less formidable. Actions 
were brought against persons who had defamed the duke of York; and 
damages tantamount to a sentence of perpetual imprisonment were 
demanded by the plaintiff, and without difficulty obtained. 


SEIZURE OF CHARTERS AND OTHER VIOLATIONS OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 


The court of King’s Bench pronounced that the franchises of the city of 
London were forfeited to the cro\vn. Flushed with this great victory the 
government proceeded to attack the constitutions of other corporations 
which were governed by whig officers, and which had been m the habit of 
returning whig members to parliament. Borough after borough was 
compelled to surrender its privileges; and new charters were granted which 
gave the ascendency everywhere to the tories. 


These proceedings, however reprehensible, had yet the semblance of 
legality. They were also accompanied by an act intended to quiet the 
uneasiness with which many loyal men looked forward to the accession of a 
popish sovereign. The lady Anne, younger daughter of the duke of York by 
his first wife, was married to George, a prince of the orthodox house of 
Denmark. The tory gentry and clergy might now flatter themselves that the 
Church of England had been effectually secured without any violation of 
the order of succession. The king and his heir were nearly of the same age. 
Both were approaching the decline of life. The king’s health was good. It 
was therefore probable that James, if he ever came to the throne, would 
have but a short reign. Beyond his reign there was the gratifying prospect of 
a long series of Protestant sovereigns. 


The liberty of unlicence(l printing was of little or no use to the vanquished 

party; for the temper of judges and juries was such that no writer whom the 
government prosecuted for a libel had any chance of escaping. The dread of 
punishment therefore did all that a censorship could have done. Meanwhile, 


[‘ But Gardiner <^ says, ” With all his faults he had led the way on that path 
in which the Enghsh nation was, before long, to walk. “] 
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the pulpits resounded with harangues against the sin of rebelUon. The 
treatises in which Filmer maintained that hereditary despotism was the form 
of government ordained by God, and that hmited monarchy was a 
pernicious absurdity, had recently appeared, and had been favourably 
received by a large section of the tory party. The university of Oxford, on 
the very day on which Russell was put to death, adopted by a solemn public 
act these strange doctrines, and ordered the political works of Buchanan, 
Milton, and Baxter to be publicly burned in the court of the schools. 


Thus emboldened, the king at length ventured to overstep the bounds which 
he had during some years observed, and to violate the plain letter of the law. 
The law was that not more than three years should pass between the 
dissolving of one parliament and the convoking of another. But, when three 
years had elapsed after the dissolution of the parliament which sat at 
Oxford, no writs were issued for an election. This infraction of the 
constitution was the more reprehensible, because the king had little reason 
to fear a meeting with a new house of commons. The counties were 
generally on his side ; and many boroughs in which the whigs had lately 
held sway had been so remodelled that they were certain to return none but 
courtiers. 


In a short tune the law was again violated in order to gratify the duke of 
York. That prince was, partly on account of his religion, and partly on 
account of the stern-ness and harshness of his nature, so unpopular that it 
had been thought necessary to keep him out of sight while the Exclusion 
Bill was 


before parliament, lest his public appearance should give an advantage to 
the party which was struggling to deprive him of his birthright. He had 
therefore been sent to govern Scotland, where the savage old tyrant 
Lauderdale was sinking into the grave. Even Lauderdale was now outdone. 
The administration of James was marked by odious laws, by barbarous 


punishments, and by judgments to the iniquity of which even that age 
furnished no parallel. The Scottish privy council had power to put state 
prisoners to the question. But the sight was so dreadful that, as soon as the 
boots appeared, even the most sei’vile and hardhearted courtiers hastened 
out of the chamber. The board was sometimes quite deserted: and it was at 
length found necessary to make an order that the members should keep their 
seats on such occasions. The duke of York, it was remarked, seemetl to take 
pleasure in the spectacle which some of the worst men then living were 
unable to contemplate without pity and horror. He not only came to council 
when the torture was to be 
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inflicted, but watched tlie agonies of tlie sufferers with that sort of interest 
and complacency with which men observe a curious experiment in science. 
Thus he employed himself at Edinburgh, till the event of the conflict 
between the court and the whigs was no longer doubtful. He then returned 
to England, but he was still excluded by the Test Act from all public 
employment; nor did the king at first think it safe to violate a statute which 
the great majority of his most loyal subjects regarded as one of the chief 
securities of their religion and of their civil rights. When, however, it 
appeared, from a 


succession of trials, that the nation had patience to endure almost anything 
that the government had courage to do, Charles ventured to dispense with 
the law in his brother’s favour. The duke again took his seat in the council, 
and resumed the direction of na-val affairs. 


These breaches of the constitution excited, it is true, some murmurs among 
the moderate tories, and were not unanhnously approved even by the king’s 
ministers. Halifax in particular, now a marquis and lord privy seal, had, 
from the very day on which the tories had by his help gained the ascendent, 
be-gun to turn whig. As soon as the Exclusion Bill had been thrown out, he 
had pressed the house of lords to make provision against the danger to 
which in the next reign, the liberties and religion of the nation might be 
exposed. He now saw with alarm the violence of that reaction which was, in 
no small measure, his own work. He did not try to conceal the scorn which 
he felt for the servile doctrines of the university of Oxford. He detested the 
French alliance. He disapproved of the long intermission of parliaments. He 
regretted the severity with which the vanquished party was treated. He who, 
when the whigs were predominant, had ventured to pronounce Stafford not 
guilty, ventured, when they were vanquished and helpless, to intercede for 
Russell. 


At one of the last councils which Charles held a remarkable scene took 
place. The charter of Massachusetts had been forfeited. A question arose 
how, for the future, the colony should be governed. The general opinion of 
the board was that the whole power, legislative as well as executive, should 
abide in the crown. Halifax took the opposite side, and argued with great 
energy against 


Francis North 


(1637-1685) 
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absolute monarchy, and in favour of representative government. It was vain, 
he said, to think that a population, sprung from the English stock, and 
animated by English feelings, would long bear to be deprived of English 
institutions. Life, he exclaimed, would not be worth having in a country 
where liberty and property were at the mercy of one despotic master. The 
duke of York was greatly incensed by this language, and represented to his 
brother the danger of retaining in ofhce a man who appeared to be infected 
w-ith all the worst notions of Marvell and Sidney. 


Some modern writers have blamed Halifax for continuing in the ministry 
while he disapproved of the manner in which both domestic and foreign 
affairs were conducted. But this censure is unjust. Indeed it is to be 
remarked that the word ministry, in the sense in which we use it, was then 
unknown. The thing itself did not exist ; for it belongs to an age in which 
parliamentary government is fully established. At present the chief servants 
of the crown form one body. They are understood to be on tenns of friendly 
confidence with each other, and to agree as to the main principles on which 
the executive administration ought to be conducted. If a slight difference of 
opinion arises among them, it is easily compromised; but, if one of them 
differs from the rest on a vital point, it is his duty to resign. While he retains 
his office, he is held responsible even for steps which he has tried to 
dissuade his colleagues from taking. 


In the seventeenth century, the heads of the various branches of the 
administration were bound together in no such partnership. Each of them 
w’as accountable for his own acts, for the use which he made of his own 
official seal, for the documents which he signed, for the council which he 


gave to the king. No statesman was held answerable for what he had not 
himself done, or induced others to do. If he took care not to be the agent in 
what was wrong, and if, when consulted, he recommended what was right, 
he was blameless. It would have been thought strange scrupulosity in him to 
quit his post, because his advice as to matters not strictly within his own 
department was not taken by his master; to leave the board of admiralty, for 
example, because the finances were in disorder, or the board of treasury 
because the foreign relations of the kingdom were in an unsatisfactory state. 
It was, therefore, by no means unusual to see in high office, at the same 
time, men who avowedly differed from one another as widely as ever 
Pulteney differed from Walpole, Fox from Pitt. 


The moderate and constitutional counsels of Halifax were timidly and 
feebly seconded by Francis North, Lord Guildford, who had lately been 
made keeper of the great seal. The character of Guildford has been drawn at 
full length by his brother Roger North, a most intolerant tory, a most 
affected and pedantic writer, but a vigilant observer of all those minute 
circumstances which throw light on the dispositions of men. It is 
remarkable that the biographer, though he was under the influence of the 
strongest fraternal partiality and though he was evidently anxious to 
produce a flattering likeness, was yet unable to portray the lord keeper 
otherwise than as the most ignoble of mankind. Yet the intellect of 
Guildford w^as clear, his industry great, his proficiency in letters and 
science respectable, and his legal learning more than respectable. His faults 
were selfishness, cowanlice, and meanness. He was not insensible to the 
power of female beauty, nor averse from excess in wine. Yet neither wine 
nor beauty could ever seduce the cautious and frugal libertine, even in his 
earliest youth, into one fit of indiscreet generosity. 


The chief opponent of Halifax was Lawrence Hyde, who had recently been 
created earl of Rochester. Of all tories, Rochester was the most intolc/rant 
and 
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uncompromising. The moderate members of his party complained that the 
whole patronage of the treasury, while he was first commissioner there, 
went to noisy zealots, whose only claim to promotion was that they were 
always drinking confusion to whiggery, and lighting bonfires to burn the 
Exclusion Bill. The duke of York, pleased with a spirit which so much 
resembled his own, supported his brother-in-law passionately and 
obstinately. 


The attempts of the rival ministers to surmount and supplant each other 
kejit the court in incessant agitation. Halifax pressed the king to summon a 
parliament, to grant a general anmesty, to deprive the duke of York of all 
share in the government, to recall Monmouth from banishment, to break 
with Louis, and to form a close union with Holland on the principles of the 
Triple Alliance. The duke of York, on the other hand, dreaded the meeting 
of a parliament, regarded the vanquished whigs with undiminished hatred, 
still flattered himself that the design formed fourteen years before at Dover 
might be accomplished, daily represented to his brother the impropriety of 
suffering one who was at heart a republican to hold the privy seal, and 
strongly recommended Rochester for the great place of lord treasurer. 


Nor was Louis negligent or inactive. Everything at that moment favoured 
his designs. He had nothing to apprehend from the German empire, which 
was then contending against the Turks on the Danube. Holland could not, 
unsupported, venture to oppose him. He was therefore at liberty to indulge 
his ambition and insolence without restraint. He seized Dixmude and 
Courtray. He bombarded Luxemburg. He exacted from the republic of 
Genoa the most humiliating submissions. 


The power of France at that time reached a higher point than it ever before 
or ever after attained, during the ten centuries which separated the reign of 
Charlemagne and the reign of Napoleon. It was not easy to say where her 
acquisitions w/ould stop, if only England could be kept in a state of 
vassalage. The first object of the court of Versailles was therefore to prevent 
the calling of a parliament and the reconciliation of English parties. To this 
end bribes, promises, and menaces were unsparingly employed. Charles 
was sometimes allured by the hope of a subsidy, and sometimes frightened 
by being told that, if he convoked the houses, the secret articles of the 


from it to the greater world. To be sure, India was not shut off from outside 
contact as fully as China, for the Phoenicians were early drawn by its fabled 
treasures to visit it in a commercial capacity, and tradition relates that, at 
least once, Assyrian forces had invaded its bounds on a less peaceful 
mission. But, nevertheless, the share of the Indians themselves in such 
intercourse was largely passive. They received foreign traders, unlike the 
early Egyptians ; and they repelled foreign invaders ; but they themselves 
seemed just as little inclined as before to spread beyond national bounds. 
Even the Egyptians had their periods of foreign conquests, when they 
penetrated Asia, at least as far as the Tigris, but if the Hindus ever yielded 
to a like impulse there is no record of it preserved to us. Yet their influence 
upon the nations that traded with them must have been considerable and 
they thus have a larger share in the scheme of ancient history than China. 
Even so, however, their place is a minor one com/jared with that of Egypt 
and Babylonia. Even were it greater, the records from which to reconstruct 
its history are meagre and we shall be obliged to content ourselves with a 
sketch that is at best but fragmentary. 


There is another point of view from which the Hindus have an interest 
exceeding that of even the most important of ancient nations that we have 
hitherto studied. For with them we come for the first time in contact with 
the great Aryan race. Hitherto we have traced the history of the Hamitic, 
Semitic, and Turanian races, but now with the Aryan race we enter upon 
wliat may be considered the direct channel of European history, for 
practically all subsequent history has to do with this race. 


Turning then to the Hindus, the easternmost branch of the great Indo- 
Germanic or Aryan race, we find, as was to be expected, the same utter 
obscurity as to origin that we have seen encompassing all questions of 
racial beginnings elsewhere. One perhaps is justified, however, in feeling 
that in the case of the Hindus secure traditions carry us one stage farther 
back than is the case, for example, with such races as the Egyptians and 
Chinese. For it is accepted as a clear historic fact that the Aryan race, who 
came to be at a very early day, — at least 1000 B.C., — the absolutely 
dominant force practically throughout the vast territory of India, had 
invaded this territory from the northwest ; had come, in short, from that 
Central-Asiatic centre of distribution which we have just spoken of as the 


Treaty of Dover should be published. Several privy councillors were 
bought; and attempts were made to buy Halifax, but in vain. When he had 
been found incorruptible, all the art and influence of the French embassy 
were employed to drive him from office: but his polished wit and his 
various accomplishments had made him so agreeable to his master, that the 
design failed. 


Halifax was not content with standing on the defensive. He openly accused 
Rochester of malversation. An inquiry took place. It appeared that forty 
thousand pounds had been lost to the public by the mismanagement of the 
first lord of the treasury. In consequence of this discovery he was not only 
forced to relinquish his hopes of the white staff, but was removed from the 
direction of the finances to the more dignified but less lucrative and 
important post of lord president. “I have seen people kicked down stairs,” 
said Halifax; “but my lord Rochester is the first person that I ever saw 
kicked up stairs.” Godolphin, now a peer, became first commissioner of the 
treasury. 


Still, however, the contest continued. The event depended wholly on the 
will of Charles; and Charles could not come to a decision. In his perplexity 
he promised everything to everybody. He would stand by France: he would 
break with France : he would never meet another parliament: he would 
order WTits for a parliament to be issued without delay. He assured the 
duke of 
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York that Halifax should be dismissed from office, and Halifax that the 
duke should be sent to Scotland. In public he affected implacable 
resentment against Monmouth, and in private conveyed to Monmouth 
assurances of unalterable affection. How long, if the king’s life had been 
protracted, his hesitation might have lasted, and what would have been his 
resolve, can only be conjectured. 


THE DEATH OF CHARLES II (FEBRUARY 6TH, 1685) 


The palace had seldom presented a gayer or a more scandalous appearance 
than on the evening of Sunday, the 1st of February, 1685. The great gallery 
of Whitehall, an admirable relic of the magnificence of the Tudors, was 
crowded with revellers and gamblers. The king sat there chatting and toying 
with three women, whose charms were the boast, and whose vices were the 
disgrace, of three nations. Barbara Palmer, duchess of Cleveland, was there, 
no longer young, but still retaining some traces of that superb and 
voluptuous loveliness which twenty years before overcame the hearts of all 
men. There, too, was the duchess of Portsmouth, whose soft and infantine 
features were lighted up with the vivacity of France. Hortensia Mancini, 
duchess of Mazarin, and niece of the great cardinal, completed the group. 
Charles himself, during his exile, had sought her hand in vain. No gift of 
nature or of fortune seemed to be wanting to her. But her diseased mind 
required stronger stimulants, and sought them in gallantry, in basset, and in 
usquebaugh. While Charles flirted with his three sultanas, Hortensia’s 
French page, a handsome boy, whose vocal performances were the delight 
of Whitehall, and were rewarded by numerous presents of rich clothes, 
ponies, and guineas, warbled some amorous verses. A party of twenty 
courtiers was seated at cards round a large table on which gold was heaped 
in mountains. Even then the king had complained that he did not feel quite 
well. He had no appetite for his supper: his rest that night was broken; but 
on the following morning he rose as usual, early. 


To that morning the contending factions in his council had, during some 
days, looked forward with anxiety. The struggle between Halifax and 
Rochester seemed to be approaching a decisive crisis. Halifax, not content 
with having already driven his rival from the board of treasury, had 
undertaken to prove him guilty of such dishonesty or neglect in the conduct 
of the finances as ought to be punished by dismission from the public 
service. It was even whispered that the lord president would probably be 
sent to the Tower. The king had promised to inquire into the matter. The 2nd 
of February had been fixed for the investigation ; and several officers of the 
revenue had been ordered to attend with their books on that day. But a great 
turn of fortune was at hand. 


Scarcely had Charles risen from his bed when his attendants perceived that 
his utterance was indistinct, and that his thoughts seemed to be wandering. 
Several men of rank had, as usual, assembled to see their sovereign shaved 
and dressed. He made an effort to converse with them in his usual gay style; 
but his ghastly look surprised and alarmed them. Soon his face grew black; 
his eyes turned in his head; he uttered a cry, staggered, and fell into the 
arms of Thomas, lord Bruce, son of the earl of Ailesbury. A physician who 
had charge of the royal retorts and crucibles happened to be present. He had 
no lancet; but he opened a vein with a penknife. The blood flowed freely; 
but the king was still insensible. 


He was laid on his bed, where, during a short time, the duchess of Ports- 
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mouth hung over him with the famiharity of a wife. But the alarm had been 
given. The queen and the duchess of York were hastening to the room. The 
favourite concubine was forced to retire to her own apartments. Those 
apartments had been thrice pulled down and thrice rebuilt by her lover to 
gratify her caprice. The very furniture of the chimney was massive silver. 
Several fine paintings, which properly belonged to the queen, had been 
transferred to the dwelling of the mistress. The sideboards were piled with 
richly wrought plate. In the midst of this splendour, purchased by guilt and 
shame, the unhappy woman gave herself up to an agony of grief, which, to 
do her justice, was not wholly selfish. 


All tlie iiKHlical men of note in London were summoned. vSo high did 
political animosities run that the presence of some whig physicians was 
regarded as an extraordinary circumstance. One Roman Catholic whose 
skill was then widely renowned. Doctor Thomas Short, was in attendance. 
Several of the prescriptions have been preserved. One of them is signed by 
fourteen doctors. The patient was bled largely. Hot iron was applied to his 
head. A loathsome volatile salt, extracted from human skulls, was forced 


into his mouth. He recovered his senses; but he was evidently in a situation 
of extreme danger. 


The queen was for a time assiduous in her attendance. The duke of York 
scarcely left his brother’s bedside. 


On the morning of Thursday, the 5th of February, the London Gazette 
announced that his majesty was going on well, and was thought by the 
physicians to be out of danger. The bells of all the churches rang merrily; 
and preparations for bonfires were made in the streets. But in the evening it 
was known that a relapse had taken place, and that the medical attendants 
had given up all hope. 


The king was in great pain, and complained that he felt as if a fire was 
burning within him. Yet he bore up against his sufferings with a fortitude 
which did not seem to belong to his soft and luxurious nature. The sight of 
his misery affected his wife so much that she fainted, and was carried 
senseless to her chamber. The prelates who were in waiting had from the 
first exhorted him to prepare for his end. They now thought it their duty to 
address him in a still more urgent manner. William Sancroft, archbishop of 
Canterbury, used great freedom. “It is time,” he said, “to speak out; for. Sir, 
you are about to appear before a judge who is no respecter of persons.” The 
king answered not a word. Thomas Ken, bishop of Bath and Wells, then 
tried his powers of persuasion. His solemn and pathetic exhortation awed 
and melted the bystanders to such a degree that some among them believed 
him to be filled with the same spirit which, in the old time, had, by the 
mouths of Nathan and Elias, called sinful princes to repentance. Charles 
however was unmoved. He made no objection indeed when the Service for 
the Visitation of the Sick was read. In reply to the pressing questions of the 
divines, he said that he was sorry for what he had done amiss ; and he 
suffered the absolution to be pronounced over him according to the forms of 
the Church of England: but, when he was urged to declare that he died in 
the communion of that church, he seemed not to hear what was said; and 
nothing could induce him to take the eucharist from the hands of the 
bishops. A table with bread and wine was brought to his bedside, but in 
vain. Sometimes he said that there was no hurry, and sometimes that he was 
too weak. 


Many attributed this apathy to contempt for divine things, and many to the 
stupor which often precedes death. But there were in the palace a few 
persons who knew better. Charles ha>d never been a sincere member of the 
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established church. His mind had long oscillated between Hobbism and 
popery. When his health was good and his spirits high, he was a scoffer. In 
his few serious moments he was a Roman Catholic. The duke of York was 
aware of this, but was entirely occupied with the care of his own interests. 
He had ordered the outports to be closed. He had posted detachments of the 
guards in different parts of the city. He had also procured the feeble 
signature of the dying king to an instrument by which some duties, granted 
only till the demise of the croT VTi, were let to farm for a term of three 
years. These things occupied the attention of James to such a degree that, 
though, on ordinary occasions, he was indiscreetly and unseasonably eager 
to bring over proselytes to his church, he never reflected that his brother 
was in danger of dying without the last sacraments. 


A life of frivolity and vice had not extinguished in the duchess of 
Portsmouth all sentiments of religion. The French ambassador Barillon, 
found her in an agony of sorrow. She took him into a secret room, and 
poured out her whole heart to him. “I have,” she said, ”a thing of great 
moment to tell you. If it were known, my head would be in danger. The 
king is really and truly a Catholic; but he will die without being reconciled 
to the church. His bedchamber is full of Protestant clergymen. I cannot 
enter it without givmg scandal. The duke is thinking only of himself. Speak 
to him. Remind him that there is a soul at stake. He is master now. He can 
clear the room. Go this instant, or it will be too late.” 


Barillon hastened to the bedchamber, took the duke aside, and delivered the 
message of the mistress. The conscience of James smote him. The duke 
commanded the crowd to stand aloof, went to the bed, stooped down, and 
whispered something which none of the spectators could hear, but which 


they supposed to be some question about affairs of state. Charles answered 
m an audible voice, “Yes, yes, with all my heart.” None of the bystanders, 
except the French ambassador, guessed that the king was declaring his wish 
to be admitted into the bosom of the church of Rome. 


“Shall I bring a priest?” said the duke. “Do, brother,” replied the sick man. 
“For God’s sake do, and lose no time. But no; you will get into trouble.” “If 
it costs me my hfe,” said the duke, “I will fetch a priest.” 


To find a priest, however, for such a purpose, at a moment’s notice, was not 
easy. They heard that a Benedictine monk, named John Huddlcston, 
happened to be at Whitehall. This man had, with great risk to himself, saved 
the king’s life after the battle of Worcester, and had, on that account, been, 
ever since the Restoration, a privileged person. In the sharpest 
proclamations which had been put forth against popish priests, when false 
witnesses had inflamed the nation to fury, Huddleston had been excepted by 
name. He readily consented to put his life a second time in peril for his 
prince; but there was still a difhculty. The honest monk was so illiterate that 
he did not know what he ought to say on an occasion of such importance. 
He however obtained some hints from a Portuguese ecclesiastic, anfl, thus 
instructed, was brought up the back stairs by ChifRnch, a confidential 
servant, who, if the satires of that age are to be credited, had often 
introduced visitors of a very different description by the same entrance. 


The duke’s orders were obeyed, and even the physicians withdrew. The 
back door was then opened, and Father Huddleston entered. A cloak had 
been thrown over his sacred vestments, and his shaven cro\Mi was 
concealed by a flowing wig. ” Sir,” said the duke, ” this good man once 
saved your life. He now comes to save your soul.” Charles faintly 
answered, ” He is welcome.” Huddleston went through his part better than 
had been expected. He knelt 
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by the bed, listened to the confession, pronounced the absolution, and 
administered extreme unction. He asked if the king wished to receive the 
Lord’s Supper. “Surely,” said Charles, “if Iam not unworthy.” The host was 
brought in. Charles feebly strove to rise and kneel before it. The priest bade 
him lie still, and assured him that God would accept the humiliation of the 
soul, and would not require the humiliation of the body. The king found so 
much diflficulty in swallowing the bread that it was necessary to open the 
door and to procure a glass of water. This rite ended, the monk held up a 
crucifix before the penitent, charged him to fix his last thoughts on the 
sufferings of the Redeemer, and withdrew. The whole ceremony had 
occupied about three-quarters of an hour; and, during that time, the 
courtiers who filled the outer room had communicated their suspicions to 
each other by whispers and significant glances. The door was at length 
thrown open, and the crowd again filled the chamber of death. 


It was now late in the evening. The king seemed much relieved by what had 
passed. His natural children were brought to his bedside, the dukes of 
Grafton, Southampton, and Northumberland, sons of the duchess of 
Cleveland, the duke of Saint Albans, son of Eleanor Gwjm, and the duke of 
Richmond, son of the duchess of Portsmouth. Charles blessed them all, but 
spoke with peculiar tenderness to Richmond. One face which should have 
been there was wanting. Monmouth, the eldest and best beloved child was 
an exile and a wanderer. His name was not once mentioned by his father. 


During the night Charles earnestly recommended the duchess of Portsmouth 
and her boy to the care of James, “And do not,” he good-naturedly added, 
“let poor Nelly starve.” The queen sent her excuses for her absence by 
Halifax. She said that she was too much disordered to resume her post by 
the couch, and implored pardon for any ofTence which she might 
unwittingly have given. “She ask my pardon, poor woman!” cried Charles; 
“I ask hers with all my heart.” 


The morning light began to peep through the windows of Whitehall; and 
Charles desired the attendants to pull aside the curtains, that he might have 
one more look at the day. He remarked that it was time to wind up a clock 
which stood near his bed. These little circumstances were long 
remembered, because they proved beyond dispute that, when he declared 


himself a Roman Catholic, he was in full possession of his faculties. He 
apologised to those who had stood round him all night for the trouble which 
he had caused. He had been, he said, a most unconscionable time dying; but 
he hoped that they would excuse it. This was the last glimpse of that 
exquisite urbanity, so often found potent to charm away the resentment of a 
justly incensed nation. Soon after dawn the speech of the dying man failed. 
Before ten his senses were gone. Great numbers had repaired to the 
churches at the hour of morning service. When the prayer for the king was 
read, loud groans and sobs showed how deeply his people felt for him. At 
noon on Friday, the 6th of February, he passed away without a struggle.’ 


buckle’s weighing of the good and evil of the reign 


If we look only at the characters of the rulers, and at their foreign policy we 
must pronounce the reign of Charles II to be the worst that has ever been 
seen in England. If, on the other hand, we confine our observations to the 
laws which were passed, and to the principles which were established, we 
shall be obliged to confess that this same reign forms one of the brightest 
epochs in our national annals. 
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Politically and morally, there were to be found in the government all the 
elements of confusion, of weakness, and of crime. The king himself was a 
mean and spiritless voluptuary, without the morals of a Christian, and 
almost without the feelings of a man.* His ministers, with the exception of 
Clarendon, whom he hated for his virtues, had not one of the attributes of 
statesmen, and nearly all of them were pensioned by the crown of France. 
The weight of taxation was increased, while the security of the kingdom 
was diminished.’ By the forced surrender of the charters of the towns, our 
municipal rights were endangered.’ By shutting the exchequer, our national 
credit was destroyed.“ Though immense sums were spent in maintaining 
our naval and military power, we were left so defenceless, that when a war 
broke out, which had long been preparing, we seemed suddenly to be taken 


by surprise. Such was the miserable incapacity of the government, that the 
fleets of Holland were able, not only to ride triumphant round our coasts, 
but to sail up the Thames, attack our arsenals, bum our ships and insult the 
metropolis of England. 


Yet, notwithstanding all these things, it is an undoubted fact, that in this 
same reign of Charles II more steps were taken in the right direction than 
had been taken, in any period of equal length, during the twelve centuries 
we had occupied the soil of Britain. By the mere force of that intellectual 
movement, which was unwittingly supported by the crown, there were 
effected, in the course of a few years, reforms which changed the face of 
society. The most important of these reforms were carried, as is nearly 
always the case, in opposition to the real wishes of the ruling classes. 
Charles II and James II often said of the Habeas Corpus Act, ” that a 
government could not subsist with such a law.” The two great obstacles by 
which the nation had long been embarrassed, consisted of a spiritual 
tyranny and a territorial tyranny: the tyranny of the church and the tyranny 
of the nobles. An attempt was now made to remedy these evils; not by 
palliatives, but by striking at the power of the classes who did the mischief. 
For now it was that a law was placed on the statute-book, taking away that 
celebrated writ, which enabled the bishops or their delegates to cause those 
men to be burned whose religion was different to their own. This 
destruction of the writ De Hmretico com-burendo was in 1667. Now it was 
that the clergy were deprived of the privilege of taxing themselves, and 
were forced to submit to an assessment made by the ordinary legislature. 
Now, too, there was enacted a law forbidding any bishop, or any 
ecclesiastical court, to tender the ex-officio oath, by which the church had 
hitherto enjoyed the power of compelling a suspected person to criminate 
himself. In regard to the nobles, it was also during the reign of Charles IT 
that the house of lords, after a sharp struggle, was obliged to abandon its 
pretensions to an original jurisdiction in civil suits, and thus lost for ever an 
important resource for extending its own influence. 


It was in the same reign that there was settled the right of the people to be 
taxed entirely by their representatives; the house of commons having ever 
since retained the sole power of proposing money bills, and regulating the 


amount of imposts, merely leaving to the peers the form of consenting to 
what 


* His treatment of his young wife immediately after marriage is perhaps the 
worst thing recorded of this base and contemptible prince. 


‘Immediately after the Restoration, the custom began of appointing to 
naval commands incompetent youths of birth, to the discouragement of 


those able officers who had been employed under Cromwell. 


‘ The court was so bent on abrogating the charter of the city of London, that 
Saunders was made chief -justice for the express purpose. 


* The panic caused by this scandalous robbery is described by De Foe. 


long accepted traditional cradle of the Aryan races. Whether at a still earlier 
period this migration had its source in more distant lands, including 
ultimately tlie Atlantic borders of Europe, is altogether problematical, but 
that the immediate source of invasion was Central Asia is not to be doubted. 


LAND AND PEOPLE 483 


The beginning of this invasion in which the Central-Asiatic Aryan people 
descended upon the northwestern regions of the land, which we now term 
India, date from a vaguely determined period, which can hardly be more 
recent than 2000 years B.C. From this beginning the invaders spread farther 
and farther beyond the Ganges, occupying the great fertile plains of Central 
India, and ultimately the jjlateau of the Deccan, and crowding the original 
inhalntants into out-of-the-way corners of the land till they seemed almost 
exterminated. This extermination of the original or non-Aryan population of 
India, however, was only relative, as even now there are many millions of 
their descendants still living in India ; but the invaders became so utterly 
dominant and so enormously preponderant in numbers that the original 
inhabitants may practically be disregarded in treating of Indian history. 


The exact details of the early history of the Aryans in India are quite 
unknown. So far as the history of this period can be reconstructed at all, 
materials for it are furnished, as in the case of the early history of almost all 
other nations, solely by traditions, which came ultimately, and that at a very 
early day, to be woven into a system of theology. Here, as elsewhere, those 
tales and myths of godlike heroes and hero-gods which embalmed the spirit 
of many aspiring generations, came ultimately, when gathered into books, 
to be accepted as a divine revelation made to a single early prophet. Here, 
as among several other nations, there was also built up a great system of 
national epic poetry. Parts of this are preserved to us under the titles of the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, and are in themselves, as is always the 
case with the great national epics, important sources of history if properly 
interpreted. 


The great religious books bore the name of Vedas, and these at a relatively 
late stage of national evolution, — yet, perhaps as early as 800 or 900 B.C., 
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has been already determined. These were the attempts which were made to 
bridle the clergy and the nobles. But there were also effected other thmgs of 
equal importance. 


By the destruction of the scandalous prerogatives of purveyance and pre- 
emption, a limit was set to the power of the sovereign to vex his refractory 
subjects. By the Habeas Corpus Act, the liberty of every Englishman was 
made as certain as law could make it; it being guaranteed to him, that if 
accused of crime, he, instead of languishing in prison, as had often been the 
case, sliould be brought to a fair and speedy trial. By the Statute of Frauds 
and Perjuries, a security hitherto unknown was conferred upon private 
property. By the abolition of general impeachments, an end was put to a 
great engine of tyranny, with which powerful and unscrupulous men had 
frequently ruined their political adversaries. 


By the cessation of those laws which restricted the liberty of printing, there 
was laid the foundation of that great public press, which, more than any 
other single cause, has diffused among the people a knowledge of their own 
power, and has thus, to an almost incredible extent, aided the progress of 
English civilisation. And, to complete this noble picture, there were finally 
destroyed those feudal incidents, which our Norman conquerors had 
imposed — the military tenures; the court of wards; the fines for alienation; 
the right of forfeiture for marriage by reason of tenure; the aids, the 
homages, the escu-ages, the primer seisins, and all those mischievous 
subtleties, of which the mere names sound in modern ears as a wild and 
barbarous jargon, but which pressed upon our ancestor as real and serious 
evils. 


These were the things which were done in the reign of Charles II; and if we 
consider the miserable incompetence of the king, the idle profligacy of his 
court, the unblushing venality of his ministers, the constant conspiracies to 
which the country was exposed from within, and the unprecedented insults 
to which it was subjected from without; if we, moreover, consider that to all 


this there were added two natural calamities of the most grievous 
description — a great plague, which thinned society in all its ranks, and 
scattered confusion through the kingdom, and a great fire, which, besides 
increasing the mortality from the pestilence, destroyed in a moment those 
accumulations of industry by which industry itself is nourished — if we put 
all these things together, how can we reconcile inconsistencies apparently 
so gross? How could so wonderful a progress be made in the face of these 
unparalleled disasters? How could such men, under such circumstances, 
effect such improvements? These are questions which our political 
compilers are unable to answer; because they look too much at the 
peculiarities of individuals, and too little at the temper of the age in which 
those individuals live. 


Such writers do not perceive that the history of every civilised country is 
the history of its intellectual development, which kings, statesmen, and 
legislators are more likely to retard than to hasten; because, however great 
their power may be, they are at best the accidental and insufficient 
representatives of the spirit of their time; and because, so far from being 
able to regulate the movements of the national mind, they themselves form 
the smallest part of it, and, in a general view of the progress of man, are 
only to be regarded as the puppets who strut and fret their hour upon a little 
stage; while, beyond them, and on every side of them, are forming opinions 
and principles which they can scarcely perceive, but by which alone the 
whole course of human affairs is ultimately governed. 


The truth is, that the vast legislative reforms, for which the reign of Charles 
II is so remarkable, merely form a part of that movement, which, 
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though traceable to a much earher period, had only for three generations 
been in undisguised operation. These important improvements were the 
result of that bold, sceptical, inquiring, and reforming spirit, which had now 
seized the three great departments of theology, of science, and of politics. 


The old principles of tradition, of authority, and of dogma, were gradually 
becoming weaker; and of course, in the same proportion, there was 
diminished the influence of the classes by whom those principles were 
chiefly upheld. As the power of particular sections of society thus declined, 
the power of the people at large increased. The real interests of the nation 
began to be perceived, so soon as the superstitions were dispersed by which 
those interests had long been obscured. This, I believe, is the real solution 
of what at first seems a curious problem — namely, how it was that such 
comprehensive reforms should have been accomplished in so bad, and in 
many respects so infamous, a reign. 


It is, no doubt, true, that those reforms were essentially the result of the 
intellectual march of the age; but, so far from being made in spite of the 
vices of the sovereign, they were actually aided by them. With the- 
exception of the needy profligates who thronged his court, all classes of 
men soon learned to despise a king who was a drunkard, a libertine, and a 
hypocrite; who had neither shame nor sensibility; and who, in point of 
honour, was unworthy to enter the presence of the meanest of his subjects. 
To have the throne filled for a quarter of a century by such a man as this, 
was the surest way of weakening that ignorant and indiscriminate loyalty, to 
which the people have often sacrificed their dearest rights. Thus, the 
character of the king, merely considered from this point of view, was 
eminently favourable to the growth of national liberty.* 


But the advantage did not stop there. The reckless debaucheries of Charles 
made him abhor everything approaching to restraint; and this gave him a 
dislike to a class, whose profession, at least, pre-supposes a conduct of 
more than ordinary purity. The consequence was, that he, not from views of 
enlightened policy, but merely from a love of vicious indulgence, always 
had a distaste for the clergy; and, so far from advancing their power, 
frequently expressed for them an open contempt. His most intimate friends 
directed against them those coarse and profligate jokes which are preserved 
in the literature of the time; and which, in the opinion of the courtiers, were 
to be ranked among the noblest specimens of human wit. From men of this 
sort the church had, indeed, little to apprehend ; but their language, and the 
favour with which it was received, are part of the symptoms by which we 
may study the temper of that age. Many other illustrations will occur to 


most readers; I may, however, mention one, which is interesting on account 
of the eminence of the philosopher concerned in it. 


The most dangerous opponent of the clergy in the seventeenth century, was 
certainly Hobbes, the subtlest dialectician of his time; a writer, too, of 
singular clearness, and among British metaphysicians, inferior only to 
Berkeley, This profound thinker published several speculations very 
unfavourable to the church, and directly opposed to principles which are 
essential to ecclesiastical authority. As a natural consequence, he was hated 
by the clergy; 


‘ Mr. Hallam * has a noble passage on the services rendered to English 
civilisation by the vices of the English court : “We are, however, much 
indebted to the memory of Barlmra duchess of Cleveland, Louisa duchess 
of Portsmouth, and Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn. We owe a tribute of gratitude to the 
Mays, the Killigrews, the Chiffinches, and the Grammonts. They played a 
serviceable part in ridding the kingdom of its besotted loyalty. They saved 
our fore-fathers from the Star Chamber and the High-commission court; 
they laboured in their vocation against standing armies and corruption ; they 
pressed forward the great ultimate security of English freedom — the 
expulsion of the House of Stuart,” 
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his doctrines were declarecl to be highy pernicious; and he was accused of 
wishing to subvert the national rehgion, and corrupt the national morals. So 
far did this proceed, that, during his life, and for several years after his 
death, every man who ventured to think for himself was stigmatised as a 
Hobbist, or, as it was sometimes called, a Hobbian. This marked hostility on 
the part of the clergy was a sufficient recommendation to the favour of 
Cliarles. The king, even before his accession, had imbibed many of his 
principles; and, after the Restoration, he treated the author with what was 
deemed a scandalous respect. 


If we look for a moment at the ecclesiastical appointments of Charles, we 
shall find evidence of the same tendency. In his reign, the highest dignities 
in the church were invariably conferred upon men who were deficient either 
in ability or in honesty. It would perhaps be an over-refinement to ascribe to 
the king a doliborate plan for lowering the reputation of the Episcopal 
bench; but it is certain, that if he had such a plan, he followed the course 
most likely to effect his iiurposc. For it is no exaggeration to say, that,_ 
during his life, the leading l<]nglish prelates were, without exception, either 
incapable or insincere; they were unable to defend what they really 
believed, or else they did not believe what they openly professed. Never 
before were the interests of the Anglican cluirch so feebly guarded. 


The trutli s(>ems to be, that Charles was unwilling to confer ecclesiastical 
promotion ujion any one who had ability enough to increase the authority of 
the church, and restore it to its former pre-eminence. At his accession, the 
two ablest of the clergy were undoubtedly Jeremy Taylor and Isaac Barrow. 
Both of them were notorious for their loyalty; both of them were men of 
unspotted virtue; and both of them have left a reputation which will hardly 
perish Avhile tlie English language is remembered. But Taylor, though he 
had married the king’s sister, was treated with marked neglect; and, being 
exiled to an Irish bishopric, had to pass the remainder of his life in what, at 
that time, was truly cidled a barbarous country. As to Barrow, who, in point 
of genius, was probably superior to Taylor, he had the mortification of 
seeing the most incapable men raised to the highest posts in the church, 
while he himself was unnoticed. 


It is hardly necessary to point out how all this must have tended to weaken 
the church, and accelerate that great movement for which the reign of 
Charles II is remarkable. At the same time, there were many other 
circumstances which it is impossible to notice, but which were stamped 
with the general character of revolt against ancient authority. Enough, 
however, has been stated, to indicate the general march of the English mind, 
and supply the reader with a clue by which he may imderstand those still 
more complicated events, which, as the seventeenth century advanced, 
began to thicken upon us./ 


CHAPTER IX THE STATE OF ENGLAND IN 1685 


population; taxation 


One of the first objects of an inquirer, who wishes to form a correct notion 
of the state of a community at a given time, must be to ascertain of how 
many persons that community then consisted. Unfortunately the popula-iton 
of England in 1685 cannot be ascertained with perfect accuracy. For no 
great state had then adopted the wise course of periodically numbering the 
people. All men were left to conjecture for themselves; and, as they 
generally conjectured without examining facts, and under the influence of 
strong passions and prejudices, their guesses were often ludicrously absurd. 
Even intelligent Londoners ordinarily talked of London as containing 
several millions of souls. It was confidently asserted by many that, during 
the thirtyfive years which had elapsed between the accession of Charles I 
and the Restoration, the population of the city had increased by two 
millions. Even while the ravages of the plague and fire were recent, it was 
the fashion to say that the capital still had a million and a half of 
inhabitants. Some persons, disgusted by these exaggerations, ran violently 
into the opposite extreme. Thus Isaac Vossius, a man of undoubted parts 
and learning, strenuously maintained that there were only two millions of 
human beings in England, Scotland, and Ireland taken together. 


We are not, however, left without the means of correcting the wild blunders 
into which some minds were hurried by national vanity and others by a 
morbid love of paradox. There are extant three computations which seem to 
be entitled to peculiar attention. They are entirely independent of each 
other: they proceed on different principles; and yet there is little difference 
in the results. 


One of these computations was made in the year 1696 by Gregory King, 
Lancaster herald, a political arithmetician of great acuteness and judgment. 
The basis of his calculations was the number of houses returned in 1091) by 
the officers who made the last collection of the hearth money. The 
conclusion at which he arrived was that the population of England was 
nearly five millions and a half. 


About the same time King William III was desirous to ascertain the com- 
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parative strength of the religious sects into which the community was 
divided. An inquiry was instituted; and reports were laid before him from 
all the dioceses of the realm. According to these reports the number of his 
English subjects must have been about five million two hundred thousand. 
Lastly, Mr. Finlaison, an actuary of eminent skill, subjected the ancient 
parochial registers to all the tests which the modern improvements in 
Statistical science enabled him to apply. His opinion was, that, at the close 
of the seventeenth century, the population of England was a little under five 
million two hundred thousand souls. 


Of these three estimates, framed without concert by different persons from 
different sets of materials, the highest, which is that of King, does not 
exceed the lowest, which is that of Finlaison, by one-twelfth. We may, 
therefore, with confidence pronounce that, when James II reigned, England 
contained between five million and five million five hundred thousand 
inhabitants. 


Of the taxation we can speak with more confidence and precision than of 
the population. The revenue of England, when Charles II died, was small, 
when compared with the resources which she even then possessed, or with 
the sums which were raised by the governments of the neighbouring 
countries. It had, from the time of the Restoration, been almost constantly 
increasing: yet it was little more than three-fourths of the revenue of the 
United Provinces, and was hardly one-fifth of the revenue of France. 


The most important head of receipt was the excise, which, in the last year of 
the reign of Charles, produced 585,000 pounds, clear of all deductions. The 
net proceeds of the customs amounted in the same year to five hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds. These burdens did not lie very heavy on the nation. 
The tax on chimneys, though less productive, raised far louder murmurs. 
The discontent excited by direct imposts is, indeed, almost always out of 
proportion to the quantity of money which they bring into the exchequer; 
and the tax on chimneys was, even among direct imposts, peculiarly odious: 
for it could be levied only by means of domiciliary visits; and of such visits 
the English have always been impatient to a degree which the people of 
other countries can but faintly conceive. The poorer householders were 
frequently unable to pay their hearth money to the day. When this 
happened, their furniture was distrained without mercy: for the tax was 
farmed; and a farmer of taxes is, of all creditors, proverbially the most 
rapacious. The collectors were loudly accused of performing their 
unpopular duty with harshness and insolence. It was said that, as soon as 
they appeared at the threshold of a cottage, the children began to wail, and 
the old women ran to hide their earthenware. Nay, the single bed of a poor 
family had sometimes been carried away and sold. The net annual receipt 
from this tax was two hundred thousand pounds. 


When to the three great sources of income which have been mentioned we 
add the royal domains, then far more extensive than at present, the first 
fruits and tenths, which had not yet been surrendered to the church, the 
duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster, the forfeitures and the fines, we shall 
find that the whole annual revenue of the crown may be fairly estimated at 
about fourteen hundred thousand pounds. Of this revenue part was 
hereditary: the rest had been granted to Charles for life; and he was at 
liberty to lay out the whole exactly as he thought fit. Whatever he could 
save by retrenching the expenditure of the public departments was an 
addition to his privy purse. Of the post office, more will hereafter be said. 
The profits of that establishment had been appropriated by parliament to the 
duke of York. 
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The king’s revenue was, or rather ought to have been, charged with the 
payment of about eighty thousand pounds a year, the interest of the sum 
fraudulently detained in the exchequer by the Cabal. WTiile Danby was at 
the head of the finances, the creditors had received their dividends, though 
not with the strict punctuaUty of modern times : but those who had 
succeeded him at the treasury had been less expert, or less sohcitous to 
maintain pubUc faith. Since the victory won by the court over the whigs, 
not a farthing had been paid; and no redress was granted to the sufferers till 
a new dynasty had established a new system. There can be no greater error 
than to imagine that the device of meeting the exigencies of the state by 
loans was imported into our island by William III. From a period of 
immemorial antiquity it had been the practice of every English government 
to contract debts. What the Revolution introduced was the practice of 
honestly paying them. 


THE MILITARY SYSTEM 


By plundering the public creditor, it was possible to make an income of 
about fourteen hundred thousand pounds, with some occasional help from 
France, support the necessary charges of the government and the wasteful 
expenditure of the court. For that load which pressed most heavily on the 
finances of the great continental states was here scarcely felt. In France, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, armies, such as Henry IV and Philip I had 
never employed in time of war, were kept up in the midst of peace. Bastions 
and ravelins were everywhere rising, constructed on principles unknown to 
Parma or Spinola. Stores of artillery and ammunition were accumulated, 
such as even Richelieu, whom, the preceding generation had regarded as a 
worker of prodigies, would have pronounced fabulous. No man could 
journey many leagues in those countries without hearing the drums of a 
regiment on march, or being challenged by the sentinels on the drawbridge 
of a fortress. In our island, on the contrary, it was possible to live long and 
to travel far, without being once reminded, by any martial sight or sound, 
that the defence of nations had become a science and a calling. The 
majority of Englishmen who were under twenty-five years of age had 
probably never seen a company of regular soldiers. Of the cities which, in 
the civil war, had valiantly repelled hostile armies, scarce one was now 
capable of sustaining a siege. The gates stood open night and day. The 
ditches were dry. The ramparts had been suffered to fall into decay, or were 
repaired only that the townsfolk might have a pleasant walk on summer 
evenings. Of the old baronial keeps many had been shattered by the cannon 
of Fairfax and Cromwell, and lay in heaps of ruin, overgrown with ivy. 
Those which remained had lost their martial character, and were now rural 
palaces of the aristocracy. The moats were turned into preserves of carp and 
pike. The mounds were planted with fragrant shrubs, through which spiral 
walks ran up to summer houses adorned with mirrors and paintings. 


The only army which the law recognised Wiis the militia. That force had 
been remodelled by two acts of parliament passed shortly after the 
Restoration. Every man who possessed five hundred pounds a year derived 
from land, or six thousand pounds of personal estate was bound to provide, 
equip, and pay, at his own charge, one horseman. Every man who had lifty 


e — were gathered into a document, which came to be known as Manu’s 
Code, Manu being a name which signified ethnologically the first man, and 
the code being of course the supposed divine revelation delivered to that 
first man. This code izi its various departments is the chief source on which 
historians must draw in interpreting the early history of India. At the time 
when this code was written, society in India had already reached a relatively 
high grade of civilisation ; in particular, the priests had fixed their firm hold 
upon the national life, and that strange system of castes, which is so typical 
a feature in Indian life, had become firmly established. 


Some centuries later, the power of the Brahmans was for a time threatened 
through the advent of a new prophet and philosophical teacher in the 
pei’son of the prince Buddha. This reformer lived about the 6tlr century 
B.C. He was of royal blood, but he early threw aside the prerogatives of his 
birth and became a peripatetic philosopher. His aim was essentially the 
same as that which actuated another Aryan, Socrates by name, in the distant 
land of Greece, at a slightly later period. He strove to inculcate lessons of 
right living, of practical morality. With religion, as such, he professed to 
have little concern, yet soon after his death his teachings served as the 
foundations for a new religious system, which spread rapidly under 
stimulus of persecution and waged a long, fierce warfare with the 
established creeds of Brahmanism. 


As regards India itself, this religious rebellion did not prove a revolution, 
for the established religion of Brahmanism remained in firm possession of 
the field, expelling the would-be usurper. But the doctrines of Buddha thus 
renounced in the land of their origin, spread rapidly to the east, into Tibet 
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and China, and are to-day accepted as the one true faith by some scores of 
millions of people — an appreciable proportion of the total population of 
the globe : perhaps as large a number as subscribe to the tenets of any other 
single form of religious belief. 


pounds a year derived from land, or six hundred pounds of personal estate, 
was charged in like manner with one pikeman or musketeer. Smaller 
proprietors were joined together in a kind of society, for which our language 
does not afford a special name, but which an Athenian would have called a 
Syntelew; 
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and each society was required to furnish, according to its means, a horse 
soldier or a foot soldier. The whole number of cavalry and infantry thus 
maintained was popularly estimated at a hundred and thirty thousand men. 


There were those who looked on the mihtia with no friendly eye. Men who 
had travelled much on the Continent, who had marvelled at the stern 
precision with which every sentinel moved and spoke in the citadels built 
by Vauban, who had seen the mighty armies which poured along all the 
roads of Germany to chase the Ottoman from the gates of Vienna, and who 
had been dazzled by the well ordered pomp of the household troops of 
Louis, sneered much at the way in which the peasants of Devonshire and 
Yorkshire marched and wheeled, shouldered muskets and ported pikes. The 
enemies of the liberties and religion of England looked with aversion on a 
force which could not, without extreme risk, be employed against those 
liberties and that religion, and missed no opportunity of throwing ridicule 
on the rustic soldiery. Enlightened patriots, when they contrasted these rude 
levies with the battalions which, in time of war, a few hours might bring to 
the coast of Kent or Sussex, were forced to acknowledge that, dangerous as 
it might be to keep up a permanent military establishment, it might be more 
dangerous still to stake the honour and independence of the country on the 
result of a contest between ploughmen officered by justices of the peace, 
and veteran warriors led by marshals of France. 


In parliament, however, it was necessary to express such opinions with 
some reserve; for the militia was an institution eminently popular. Every 
reflection thrown on it excited the indignation of both the great parties in 


the state, and especially of that party which was distinguished by peculiar 
zeal for monarchy and for the Anglican church. The array of the counties 
was commanded almost exclusively by tory noblemen and gentlemen. They 
were proud of their military rank, and considered an insult offered to the 
service to which they belonged as offered to themselves. They were also 
perfectly aware that whatever was said against a militia was said in favour 
of a standing army; and the name of standing army was hateful to them. 
One such army had held dominion in England; and under that dominion the 
king had been murdered, the nobility degraded, the landed gentry 
plundered, the church persecuted. There was scarce a rural grandee who 
could not tell a story of wrongs and insults suffered by himself, or by his 
father, at the hands of the parliamentary soldiers. One old cavalier had seen 
half his manor house blown up. The hereditary elms of another had been 
hewn down. A third could never go into his parish church without being 
reminded by the defaced scutcheons and headless statues of his ancestry, 
that Oliver’s redcoats had once stabled their horses there. The consequence 
was that those very royalists, who were most ready to fight for the king 
themselves, were the last persons who he could venture to ask for the means 
of hiring regular troops. 


Charles, however, had, a few months after his restoration, begun to form a 
small standing army. He felt that, without some better protection than that 
of the trainbands and beefeaters, his palace and person would hardly be 
secure, in the vicinity of a great city swarming with warlike fifth-monarchy 
men who had just been disbanded. He therefore, careless and profuse as he 
was, contrived to spare from his pleasures a sum sufficient to keep up a 
body of guards. With the increase of trade and of public wealth his revenues 
increased; and he was thus enabled, in spite of the occasional murmurs of 
the commons, to make gradual additions to his regular forces. One 
considerable addition was made a few inonths before the close of his reign. 
The costly, useless, and pestilential settlement of Tangier was abandoned to 
the 
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barbarians who dwelt around it; and the garrison, consisting of one 
regiment of horse and two regiments of foot, was brought to England. 


Since the beginning of the seventeenth century a great change had taken 
place in the arms of the infantry. The pike had been gradually giving place 
to the musket; and, at the close of the reign of Charles II, most of his foot 
were musketeers. Still, however, there was a large intermixture of pikemen. 
Each class of troops was occasionally instructed in the use of the weapon 
which peculiarly belonged to the other class. Every foot soldier had at his 
side a sword for close fight. The dragoon was armed like a musketeer, and 
was also provided with a weapon which had, during many years, been 
gradually coming into use, and which the English then called a dagger, but 
which, from the time of our Revolution, has been known among us by the 
French name of bayonet. The bayonet seems not to have been so formidable 
an instrument of destruction as it has since become; for it was inserted in 
the muzzle of the gun; and in action much time was lost while the soldier 
unfixed his bayonet in order to fire, and fixed it again in order to charge. 


The regular army which was kept up in England at the beginning of the year 
1685 consisted, all ranks included, of about seven thousand foot, and about 
seventeen hundred cavalry and dragoons. The whole charge amounted to 
about two hundred and ninety thousand pounds a year, less than a tenth part 
of what the military establishment of France then cost in time of peace. The 
daily pay of a private in the life-guards was four shillings, in the Blues two 
shillings and sixpence, in the dragoons eighteenpence, in the foot-guards 
tenpence, and in the line eightpence. The discipline was lax, and indeed 
could not be otherwise. The common law of England knew nothing of 
courts martial, and made no distinction, in time of peace, between a soldier 
and any other subject; nor could the government then venture to ask even 
the most loyal parliament for a mutiny bill. A soldier, therefore, by 
knocking down his colonel, incurred only the ordinary penalties of assault 
and battery, and by refusing to obey orders, by sleeping on guard, or by 
deserting his colours, incurred no legal penalty at all. Military punishments 
were doubtless inflicted during the reign of Charles II; but they were 
inflicted very sparingly, and in such a manner as not to attract public notice, 
or to produce an appeal to the courts of Westminister Hall. 


THE NAVY 


If the jealousy of the parliament and of the nation made it impossible for the 
king to maintain a formidable standing army, no similar impediment 
prevented him from making England the first of maritime powers. Both 
whigs and tories were ready to applaud every step tending to increase the 
efficiency of that force which, while it was the best protection of the island 
against foreign enemies, was powerless against civil liberty. All the greatest 
exploits achieved within the memory of that generation by English soldiers 
had been achieved in war against English princes. The victories of our 
sailors had been won over foreign foes, and had averted havoc and rapine 
from our own soil. By at least half the nation the battle of Naseby was 
remembered with horror, and the battle of Dunbar with pride chequered by 
many painful feelings: but the defeat of the Armada, and the encounters of 
Blake with the Hollanders and Spaniards, were recollected with unmixed 
exultation by all parties. Ever since the Restoration, the commons, even 
when most discontented and most parsimonious, had always been bountiful 
even to profusion where the interest of the navy was concerned. It had been 
represented to 
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them, wliile Danby was minister, that many of the vessels in the royal fleet 
were old and unfit for sea; and, although the house was, at that time, in no 
giving mood, an aid of near six hundred thousand pounds had been granted 
for the building of thirty new men-of-war. 


But the liberality of the nation had been made fruitless by the vices of the 
government. The list of the king’s ships, it is true, looked well. There were 
nine first rates, fourteen second rates, thirty-nine third rates, and many 
smaller vessels. This force, however, if it had been efficient, would in those 


days have been regarded by the greatest potentate as formidable. But it 
existed only on paper. When the reign of Charles terminated, his navy had 
sunk into degradation and decay, such as would be almost incredible if it 
was not certified to us by the independent and concurring evidence of 
witnesses whose authority is beyond exception. Pepys, the ablest man in the 
English admiralty, drew up, in the year 1684, a memorial on the state of his 
department, for the information of Charles. A few months later Bonrepaux, 
the ablest man in the French admiralty, having visited England for the 
especial purpose of ascertaining her maritime strength, laid the result of his 
inquiries before Louis. The two reports are to the same effect. Bonrepaux 
declared that he found everything in disorder and in miserable condition, 
that the superiority of the French marine was acknowledged with shame and 
envy at Whitehall, and that the state of our shipping and dockyards was of 
itself sufficient guarantee that we should not meddle in the disputes of 
Europe. Pepys informed his master that the naval administration was a 
prodigy of wasteful-ness, corruption, ignorance, and indolence, that no 
estimate could be trusted, that no contract was performed, that no check 
was enforced. The vessels which the recent liberality of parliament had 
enabled the government to build, and which had never been out of harbour, 
had been made of such wretched timber that they were more unfit to go to 
sea than the old hulls which had been battered thirty years before by Dutch 
and Spanish broadsides. Some of the new men of war, indeed, were so 
rotten that, unless speedily repaired, they would go down at their moorings. 
The sailors were paid with so little punctuality that they were glad to find 
some usurer who would purchase their tickets at forty per cent, discount. 
The commanders who had not powerful friends at court were even worse 
treated. Some officers, to whom large arrears were due, after vainly 
importuning the government during many years, had died for want of a 
morsel of bread. 


Most of the ships which were afloat were commanded by men who had not 
been bred to the sea. This, it is true, was not an abuse introduced by the 
government of Charles. No state, ancient or modern, had, before that time, 
made a complete separation between the naval and military services. In the 
great civilised nations of the old world, Cimon and Lysander, Pompey and 
Agrippa, had fought battles by sea as well as by land. Nor had the impulse 
which nautical science received at the close of the fifteenth century 


produced any material improvement in the division of labour. At Flodden 
the right wing of the victorious army was led by the admiral of England. At 
Jarnac and Moncontour the Huguenot ranks were marshalled by the admiral 
of France. Neither John of Austria, the conqueror of Lepanto, nor Lord 
How-ard of Effingham, to whose direction the marine of England was 
entrusted when the Spanish invaders were approaching our shores, had 
received the education of a sailor. Raleigh, highly celebrated as a naval 
commander, had served during many years as a soldier in France, the 
Netherlands, and L-e- land. Blake had distinguished himself by his skilful 
and valiant defence of an inland town before he humbled the pride of 
Holland and of Castile on the 
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ocean. Since the Eostoration the same system had been followed. Great 
fleets had been entrusted to the direction of Rupert and Monk: Rupert, who 
was renowned chiefly as a hot and daring cavalry officer; and Monk, who, 
when he wished his ship to change her course, moved the mirth of his crew 
by calling out, ” Wheel to the left! “ 


But about this time wise men began to perceive that the rapid improvement, 
both of the art of war and of the art of navigation, made it necessary to draw 
a line between two professions which had hitherto been confounded. Either 
the command of a regiment or the command of a ship was now a mat-ter 
quite sufficient to occupy the attention of a single mind. In the year 1672 
the French government determined to educate young men of good fam-ily 
from a very early age specially for the sea service. But the English 
government, instead of following this excellent example, not only continued 
to distribute high naval commands among landsmen, but selected for such 
commands landsmen who, even on land, could not safely have been put in 
any important trust. Any lad of noble birth, any dissolute courtier for whom 
one of the king’s mistresses would speak a word, might hope that a ship of 
the line, and with it the honour of the country and the lives of hundreds of 
brave men, would be committed to his care. It mattered not that he had 


never in his life taken a voyage except on the Thames, that he could not 
keep his feet in a breeze, that he did not know the difference between 
latitude and longitude. No previous training was thought necessary; or, at 
most, he was sent to make a short trip in a man-of-war, where he was 
subjected to no discipline, where he was treated with marked respect, and 
where he lived in a round of revels and amusements. If, in the intervals of 
feasting, drinking, and gambling, he succeeded in learning the meaning of a 
few technical phrases and the names of the points of the compass, he was 
fully qualified to take charge of a threedecker. 


Such was the ordinary character of those who were then called gentlemen 
captains. Mingled with them were to be found, happily for our country, 
naval commanders of a very different description, men whose whole life 
had been passed on the deep, and who had worked and fought their way 
from the lowest offices of the forecastle to rank and distinction. One of the 
most eminent of these officers was Sir Christopher Mings, who entered the 
service as a cabin boy, who fell fighting bravely against the Dutch, and 
whom his crew, weeping and vowing vengeance, carried to the grave. From 
him sprang, by a singular kind of descent, a line of valiant and expert 
sailors. His cabin boy was Sir John Narborough; and the cabin boy of Sir 
John Narborough was Sir Cloudesley Shovel. To the strong natural sense 
and dauntless courage of this class of men England owes a debt never to be 
forgotten. It was by such resolute hearts that, in spite of much 
maladministration, and in spite of the blunders of more courtly admirals, 
our coasts were protected and the reputation of our flag upheld during many 
gloomy and perilous years. 


But to a landsman these tarpaulins, as they were called, seemed a strange 
and half savage race. All their knowledge was professional; and their 
professional knowledge was practical rather than scientific. Off their own 
element they were as simple as children. Their deportment was uncouth. 
There was roughness in their very good nature; and their talk, where it was 
not made up of nautical phrases, was too commonly made up of oaths and 
curses. Such were the chiefs in whose rude school were formed those sturdy 
warriors from whom Smollet, in the next age, drew Lieutenant Bowling and 
Commo-ore Trunnion. But it does not appear that there was in the service of 


any of the Stuarts a single naval officer such as, according to the notions of 
our 
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times, a naval officer ought to be — that is to say, a man versed in the 
theory and practice of his calhng, and steeled against all the dangers of 
battle and tempest, yet of cultivated mind and polished manners. There 
were gentlemen and there were seamen in the navy of Charles II. But the 
seamen were not gentlemen; and the gentlemen were not seamen. 


The Englisii navy at that time might, according to the most exact estimates 
which have come down to us, have been kept in an efficient state for 
£380,000 a year. Four hundred thousand pounds a year was the sum 
actually expended, but expended, as we have seen, to very little purpose. 
The cost of the French marine was nearly the same, the cost of the Dutch 
marine considerably more. 


CHARGE OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


Of the expense of civil government only a small portion was defrayed by 
the crown. The great majority of the functionaries whose business was to 
administer justice and preserve order either gave their services to the public 
gratuitously, or were remunerated in a manner which caused no drain on the 
revenue of the state. The sheriffs, mayors, and aldermen of the towns, the 
country gentlemen who were in the commission of the peace, the head 
boroughs, bailiffs, and petty constables, cost the king nothing. The superior 
courts of law were chiefly supported by fees. 


Our relations with foreign courts had been put on the most economical 
footing. The only diplomatic agent who had the title of ambassador resided 
at Constantinople, and was partly supported by the Turkey Company. Even 
at the court of Versailles, England had only an envoy; and she had not even 
an envoy at the Spanish, Swedish, and Danish courts. The whole expense 
under this head cannot, in the last year of the reign of Charles II, have much 
exceeded £20,000. 


In this frugality there was nothing laudable. Charles was, as usual, 
niggardly in the wrong place, and munificent in the wrong place. The public 
service was starved that courtiers might be pampered. The expense of the 
navy, of the ordnance, of pensions to needy old officers, of missions to 
foreign courts, must seem small indeed to the present generation. But the 
personal favourites of the sovereign, his ministers, and the creatures of 
those ministers, were gorged with public money. Their salaries and 
pensions, when compared with the incomes of the nobility, the gentry, the 
commercial and professional men of that age, will appear enormous. The 
greatest estates in the kingdom then very little exceeded £20,000 a year. 
The duke of Ormonde had £22,000 a year. The duke of Buckingham, before 
his extravagance had impaired his gre-^t property, had nineteen thousand 
six hundred a year. George Monk, duke of Albemarle, who had been 
rewarded for his eminent services with immense grants of crown land, and 
who had been notorious both for covetousness and for parsimony, left 
£15,000 a year of real estate, and £60,000 in money which probably yielded 
seven per cent. These three dukes were supposed to be three of the richest 
subjects in England. The archbishop of Canterbury can hardly have had 


£5,000 a year. The average income of a temporal peer was estimated, by the 
best informed persons, at about £3,000 a year, the average income of a 
baronet at £900 a year, the average income of a member of the house of 
commons at less than £800 a year, A thousand a year was thought a large 
revenue for a barrister. Two thousand a year was hardly to be made in the 
court of King’s Bench, except by the crown lawyers. 


It is evident, therefore, that an official man would have been well paid if 
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he had received a fourth or fifth part of what would now be an adequate 
stipend. In fact, however, the stipends of the higher class of official men 
were as large as at present, and not seldom larger. The lord treasurer, for 
example, had £8,000 a year, and, when the treasury was in commission, the 
junior lords had £1,600 a year each. The paymaster of the forces had a 
poundage, amounting to about £5,000 a year, on all the money which 
passed through his hands. The groom of the stole had £5,000 a year, the 
commissioners of the customs £1,200 a year each, the lords of the bed 
chamber £1,000 a year each. The regular salary, however, was the smallest 
part of the gains of an official man of that age. From the noblemen who 
held the white staff and the great seal, down to the humblest tidewaiter and 
ganger, what would now be called gross corruption was practised without 
disguise and without reproach. Titles, places, commissions, pardons were 
daily sold in market overt by the great dignitaries of the realm; and every 
clerk in every department imitated, to the best of his power, the evil 
example. 


During the last century no prime minister, however powerful, has become 
rich in office; and several prime ministers have impaired their private 
fortune in sustaining their pubhc character. In the seventeenth century, a 
statesman who was at the head of affairs might easily, and without giving 
scandal, accumulate in no long time an estate amply sufficient to support a 
dukedom. It is probable that the income of the prime minister, during his 


As to the political history of India, in a narrower sense, comparatively little 
need be said, so closely is this history bound up with the growth and 
struggles of religious doctrines. The land was early divided into lesser 
principalities ruled by petty sovereigns, who themselves were more or less 
dominated by the priesthood. There were, of course, times when one or 
another of these principalities was aggrandised through the efforts of an 
unusual sovereign, and, as we shall see, there were periods and places 
where memorials of the power of princes and of priests were left in the 
form of extraordinary temples and grottos of unique design and execution. 
But beyond the fact of the gradual sweep of the Aryan civilisation from the 
northwest toward the south and east, until it gradually encompassed the 
entire Indian peninsula, and the further fact of the growth of Brahmanism, 
with all that it implied, until it dominated the entire race, there is no single 
main current in the evolution of the people of ancient India, which the 
present-day historian can trace in any such clean-cut way, as, for example, 
he can trace the succession of dominant dynasties in Egypt, or in Assyrio- 
Babylonia.« 


tenure of power, far exceeded that of any other subject The place of lord 
lieutenant of Ireland was supposed to be worth £40,000 a year. The gains of 
the chancellor Clarendon, of Arlington, of Lauderdale, and of Danby were 
enormous. The sumptuous palace to which the populace of London gave the 
name of Dunkirk House, the stately pavilions, the fish ponds, the deer park 
and the orangery of Euston, the more than Italian luxury of Ham, with its 
busts, fountains, and aviaries, were among the many signs which indicated 
what was the shortest road to boundless wealth. 


This is the true explanation of the unscrupulous violence with which the 
statesmen of that day struggled for office, of the tenacity with which, in 
spite of vexations, humiliations, and dangers, they clung to it, and of the 
scandalous compliances to which they stooped in order to retain it. Even in 
our own age, formidable as is the power of opinion, and high as is the 
standard of integrity, there would be great risk of a lamentable change in the 
character of our public men, if the place of first lord of the treasury or 
secretary of state were worth £100,000 a year. Happily for our country the 
emoluments of the highest class of functionaries have not only not grown in 
proportion to the general growth of our opulence, but have positively 
diminished. 


STATE OF AGRICULTURE 


The fact that the sum raised in England by taxation has, in a time not 
exceeding two long lives, been multiplied thirtyfold, is strange, and may at 
first sight seem appalling. But those who are alarmed by the increase of the 
public burdens may perhaps be reassured when they have considered the 
increase of the public resources. In the year 1685, the value of the produce 
of the soil far exceeded the value of all the other fruits of human industry. 
Yet agriculture was in what would now be considered as a very rude and 
imperfect state. The arable land and pasture land were not supposed by the 
best political arithmeticians of that age to amount to iiiufh morc” than half 
the area of tiie kingdom. The remainder was belicNcd to consist of 
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moor, forest, and fen. These computations are strongly confirmed by the 
road books and maps of the seventeenth century. From those books and 
maps it is clear that many routes which now pass through an endless 
succession of orchards, hayfields, and beanfields, then ran through nothing 
but heath, swamp, and warren. In the drawings of English landscapes made 
in that age for the grand duke Cosmo, scarce a hedgerow is to be seen, and 
numerous tracts, now rich with cultivation, appear as bare as Salisbury 
Plain. At Enfield, hardly out of sight of the smoke of the capital, was a 
region of five and twenty miles in circumference, which contained only 
three houses and scarcely any enclosed fields. Deer, as free as in an 
American forest, wandered there by thousands. 


It is to be remarked that wild animals of large size were then far more 
numerous than at present. The last wild boars, indeed, which had been 
preserved for the royal diversion, and had been allowed to ravage the 
cultivated land with their tusks, had been slaughtered by the exasperated 
rustics during the license of the civil war. The last wolf that has roamed our 
island had been slain in Scotland a short time before the close of the reign 


of Charles II. But many breeds, now extinct or rare, both of quadrupeds and 
birds, were still common. The fox, whose life is, in many counties, held 
almost as sacred as that of a human being, was considered as a mere 
nuisance. Oliver Saint John told the Long Parliament that Strafford was to 
be regarded, not as a stag or a hare, to whom some law was to be given, but 
as a fox, who was to be snared by any means, and knocked on the head 
without pity. This illustration would be by no means a happy one, if 
addressed to country gentlemen of our time* but in Saint John’s days there 
were not seldom great massacres of foxes to which the peasantry thronged 
with all the dogs that could be mustered: traps were set; nets were spread; 
no quarter was given; and to shoot a female with cub was considered as a 
feat which merited the gratitude of the neighbourhood. The red deer were 
then as common in Glou-cestershire and Hampshire as they now are among 
the Grampian Hills. On one occasion Queen Anne, on her way to 
Portsmouth, saw a herd of no less than five hundred. The wild bull with his 
white mane was still to be found wandering in a few of the southern forests. 
The badger made his dark and tortuous hole on the side of every hill where 
the copsewood grew thick. The wild cats were frequently heard by night 
wailing round the lodges of the rangers of Whittlebury and Needwood. The 
yellow-breasted marten was still pursued in Cranbourne Chase for his fur, 
reputed inferior only to that of the sable. Fen eagles, measuring more than 
nine feet between the extremities of the wings, preyed on fish along the 
coast of Norfolk. On all the downs, from the British Channel to Yorkshire, 
huge bustards strayed in troops of fifty or sixty, and were often hunted with 
greyhounds. The marshes of Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire were 
covered during some months of every year by immense clouds of cranes. 
Some of these races the progress of cultivation has extirpated. Of others the 
numbers are so much diminished that men crowd to gaze at a specimen as 
at a Bengal tiger or a Polar bear. 


Even in those parts of the kingdom which at the close of the reign of 
Charles II were the best cultivated, the farming, though greatly improved 
since the civil war, was not such as would now be thought skilful. To this 
day no effectual steps have been taken by public authority for the purpose 
of obtaining accurate accounts of the produce of the English soil. The 
historian must therefore folllow, with some misgivings, the guidance of 
those writers on statistics whose reputation for diligence and fidelity stands 


highest. At present an average crop of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and beans, is 
supposed 
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considerably to exceed thirty millions of quarters. The crop of wheat would 
be thought wretched if it did not exceed twelve miUions of quarters. 
According to the computation made in the year 1696 by Gregory King, the 
whole quantity of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and beans, then annually grown 
in the kingdom, was somewhat less than ten millions of quarters. The 
wheat, which was then cultivated only on the strongest clay, and consumed 
only by those who were in easy circumstances, he estimated at less than two 
millions of quarters. Charles Davenant, an acute and well informed though 
most unprincipled and rancorous politician, differed from King as to some 
of the items of the account, but came to nearly the same general 
conclusions. 


The rotation of crops was very imperfectly understood. It was known, 
indeed, that some vegetables lately introduced into our island, particularly 
the turnip, afforded excellent nutriment in winter to sheep and oxen : but it 
was not yet the practice to feed cattle in this manner. It was therefore by no 
means easy to keep them alive during the season when the grass is scanty. 
They were killed and salted in great numbers at the beginning of the cold 
weather; and, during several months, even the gentry tasted scarcely any 
fresh animal food, except game and river fish, which were consequently 
much more important articles in housekeeping than at present. It appears 
from the Northumberland Household Book that, in the reign of Henry VII, 
fresh meat was never eaten even by the gentlemen attendant on a great earl, 
except during the short interval between Midsummer and Michaelmas. But 
in the course of two centuries an improvement had taken place; and under 
Charles II it was not till the beginning of November that families laid in 
their stock of salt provisions, then called Martinmas beef. 


The sheep and the oxen of that time were diminutive when compared with 
the sheep and oxen which are now driven to our markets. Our native horses, 
though serviceable, were held in small esteem, and fetched low prices. They 
were valued, one with another, by the ablest of those who computed the 
national wealth, at not more than fifty shillings each. Foreign breeds were 
greatly preferred. Spanish jennets were regarded as the finest chargers, and 
were imported for purposes of pageantry and war. The coaches of the 
aristocracy were drawn by grey Flemish mares, which trotted, as it was 
thought, with a peculiar grace, and endured better than any cattle reared in 
our island the work of dragging a ponderous equipage over the rugged 
pavement of London. Neither the modern dray horse nor the modern race 
horse was then known. 


MINERAL WEALTH OF THE COUNTRY 


The increase of vegetable and animal produce, though great, seems small 
when compared with the increase of our mineral wealth. In 1685 the tin of 
Cornwall, which had, more than two thousand years before, attracted the 
Tyrian sails beyond the {)illars of Hercules, was still one of the most 
valuable subterranean productions of the island. The quantity annually 
extracted from the earth was found to be, some years later, sixteen hundred 
tons, probably about a third of what it now is. But the veins of copper which 
lie in the same region were, in the time of Charles II, altogether neglected, 
nor did any landowner take them into the account in estimating the value of 
his property. Cornwall and Wales at present yield annually near fifteen 
thousand tons of copper, worth near a million and a half sterling; that is to 
say, worth about twice as much as the aimual produce of all iMiglish mines 
of all descriptions in the seventeenth century. The first bed of rock salt had 
been 
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discovered not long after the Restoration in Cheshire, but does not appear to 
have been worked in that age. The salt which was obtained by a rude 
process from brine pits was held in no high estimation. The pans in which 
the manufacture was carried on exhaled a sulphurous stench; and, when the 
evaporation was complete, the substance which was left was scarcely fit to 
be used with food. Physicians attributed the scorbutic and pulmonary coni- 
plaints which were common among the English to this unwholesome condi- 
ment. It was therefore seldom used by the upper and middle classes; and 
there was a regular and considerable importation from France. At present 
our springs and mines not only supply our own immense demand, but send 
annually more than seven hundred millions of pounds of excellent salt to 
foreign countries. 


Far more important has been the improvement of our iron works. Such 
works had long existed in our island, but had not prospered, and had been 
regarded with no favourable eye by the government and by the public. It 
was not then the practice to employ coal for smelting the ore; and the rapid 
consumption of wood excited the alarm of politicians. As early as the reign 
of Elizabeth there had been loud complaints that whole forests were cut 
down for the purpose of feeding the furnaces : and the parliament had 
interfered to prohibit the manufacturers from burning timber. The 
manufacture consequently languished. At the close of the reign of Charles 
II, great part of the iron which was used in the country was imported from 
abroad; and the whole quantity cast here annually seems not to have 
exceeded ten thousand tons. 


One mineral, perhaps more important than iron itself, remains to be 
mentioned. Coal, though very little used in any species of manufacture, was 
already the ordinary fuel in some districts which were fortunate enough to 
possess large beds, and in the capital, which could easily be supplied by 
water carriage It seems reasonable to believe that at least one-half of the 
quantity than extracted from the pits was consumed in London. The 
consumption of London seemed to the writers of that age enormous, and 
was often mentioned by them as a proof of the greatness of the imperial 
city. They scarcely hoped to be believed when they affirmed that two 
hundred and eighty thousand chaldrons, that is to say, about three hundred 
and fifty thousand tons, were, in the last year of the reign of Charles II, 
brought to the Thames. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMEN; THE CLERGY 


While these great changes have been in progress, the rent of land has, as 
might be expected, been almost constantly rising. A country gentleman who 
witnessed the Revolution was probably in receipt of about a fourth part of 
the rent which his acres now yield to his posterity. He was, therefore, as 
compared with his posterity, a poor man, and was generally under the 
necessity of residing, with little interruption, on his estate. To travel on the 
Continent, to maintain an establishment in London, or even to visit Lon-don 
frequently were pleasures in which only the great proprietors could indulge. 


It may be confidently affirmed that of the squires whose names were then in 
the commissons of peace and lieutenancy not one in twenty went to town 
once in five years, or had ever in his life wandered so far as Paris. Many 
lords of manors had received an education differing little from that of their 
menial servants. The heir of an estate often passed his boyhood and youth at 
the seat of his family with no better tutors than grooms and game-THE 
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keepers, and scarce attained learning enough to sign his name to a mittimus. 
If he went to school and to college, he generally returned before he was 
twenty to the seclusion of the old hall, and there, unless his mind were very 
happily constituted by nature, soon forgot his academical pursuits in rural 
business and pleasures. 


His chief serious employment was the care of his property. He examined 
samples of grain, handled pigs, and, on market days, made bargains over a 
tankard with drovers and hop merchants. His chief pleasures were 
commonly derived from field sports and from an unrefined sensuality. His 
language and pronunciation were such as we should now expect to hear 
only from the most ignorant clowns. His oaths, coarse jests, and scurrilous 
terms of abuse were uttered with the broadest accent of his province. It was 
easy to discern, from the first words which he spoke, whether he came from 
Somersetshire or Yorkshire. He troubled himself little about decorating his 
abode, and, if he attempted decoration, seldom produced anything but 
deformity. The litter of a farmyard gathered under the windows of his 
bedchamber, and the cabbages and gooseberry bushes grew close to his hall 
door. His table was loaded with coarse plenty; and guests were cordially 
welcomed to it. But, as the habit of drinking to excess was general in the 
class to which he belonged, and as his fortune did not enable him to 
intoxicate large assemblies daily with claret or canary, strong beer was the 
ordinary beverage. The quantity of beer consumed in those days was indeed 
enormous. For beer then was to the middle and lower classes not only all 
that beer now is, but all that wine, tea, and ardent spirits now are. It was 
only at great houses, or on great occasions, that foreign drink was placed on 
the board. The ladies of the house, whose business it had commonly been to 


cook the repast, retired as soon as the dishes had been devoured, and left the 
gentlemen to their ale and tobacco. The coarse jollity of the afternoon was 
often prolonged till the revellers were laid under the table. 


The place of the clergyman in society had been completely changed by the 
Reformation. Before that event, ecclesiastics had formed the majority of the 
house of lords, had, in wealth and splendour, equalled, and sometimes 
outshone, the greatest of the temporal barons, and had generally held the 
highest civil offices. The lord treasurer was often a bishop. The lord 
chancellor was almost always so. The lord keeper of the privy seal and the 
mas-ter of the rolls were ordinarily churchmen. Churchmen transacted the 
most important diplomatic business. Indeed, almost all that large portion of 
the administration which rude and warlike nobles were incompetent to 
conduct was considered as especially belonging to divines. Men, therefore, 
who were averse to the life of camps, and who were, at the same time, 
desirous to rise in the state, ordinarily received the tonsure. Among them 
were sons of all the most illustrious families, and near kinsmen of the 
throne. Scroops, and Nevilles, Bourchiers, Staffords, and Poles. 


To the religious houses belonged the rents of immense domains, and all that 
large portion of the tithe which is now in the hands of laymen. Down to the 
middle of the reign of Henry VIII, therefore, no line of life bore so inviting 
an aspect to ambitious and covetous natures as the priesthood. Then came a 
violent revolution. The abolition of the monasteries deprived the church at 
once of the greater part of her wealth, and of her predominance in the upper 
house of parliament. There was no longer an abbot of (Jlaston-bury or an 
abbot of Reading seated among the peers, and possessed of revenues equal 
to those of a powerful earl. The princely splendour of William of Wykeham 
and of William of Waynflete had disappeared. The scarlet hat 
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of the cardinal, the silver cross of the legate were no more. The clergy had 
also lost the ascendency which is the natural reward of superior mental 


cultivation. Once the circumstance that a man could read had raised a 
presumption that he was in orders. But, in an age which produced such 
laymen as William Cecil and Nicholas Bacon, Roger Ascham and Thomas 
Smith, Walter Mildmay and Francis Walsingham, there was no reason for 
calling away prelates from their dioceses to negotiate treaties, to 
superintend the finances, or to administer justice. The spiritual character not 
only ceased to be a qualification for high civil office, but began to be 
regarded as a disqualification. Those worldly motives, therefore, which had 
formerly induced so many able, aspiring, and high born youths to assume 
the ecclesiastical habit, ceased to operate. Not one parish in two hundred 
then afforded what a man of family considered as a maintenance. 


There were still indeed prizes in the church: but they were few; and even 
the highest were mean, when compared with the glory which had once 
surrounded the princes of the hierarchy. Thus the sacerdotal office lost its 
attraction for the higher classes. During the century which followed the 
accession of Elizabeth, scarce a single person of noble descent took orders. 
At the close of the reign of Charles II, two sons of peers were bishops; four 
or five sons of peers were priests, and held valuable preferment: but these 
rare exceptions did not take away the reproach which lay on the body. The 
olergy were regarded as, on the whole, a plebeian class. And, indeed, for 
one who made the figure of a gentleman, ten were mere menial servants. A 
large proportion of those divines who had no benefices, or whose benefices 
were too small to afford a comfortable revenue, lived in the houses of 
laymen. It had long been evident that this practice tended to degrade the 
priestly character. Laud had exerted himself to effect a change; and Charles 
I had repeatedly issued positive orders that none but men of high rank 
should presume to keep domestic chaplains. But these injunctions had 
become obsolete. 


Indeed, during the domination of the Puritans, many of the ejected ministers 
of the Church of England could obtain bread and shelter only by attaching 
themselves to the households of royalist gentlemen; and the habits which 
had been formed in those times of trouble continued long after the re-estab- 
Ushment of monarchy and Episcopacy. In the mansions of men of liberal 
sentiments and cultivated understandings, the chaplain was doubtless 
treated with urbanity and kindness. His conversation, his literary assistance, 


THE LAND 


On the southern border of that central highland which, like “a high firm 
rocky islet in the storm-tossed sea,” forms the centre of the Asiatic 
continent, rise the Himalayas, the highest mountain-range on earth, in 
parallel chains broken by wild abysses. Boundless fields of snow and ice 
which even the power of the tropical sun cannot affect and white mountain 
tops of shimmering brilliance surround the Himavat, ” the King of rocks,” 
as it is termed in the Indian epic, where ” nothing blooms, not a spear of 
grass puts forth its green, and no bird soars through the air, where not a 
living thing stirs save the wind alone.” The dead silence of ice-bound nature 
reigns everywhere, no plant, no moss springs from the steep snow-covered 
slopes. Vegetation commences only at the third ridge of mountains, and, 
making its first appearance in oaks, birches, and pines and in a scanty 
cultivation of corn, soon shows its full power in the mighty tree-growth of 
the lower forest region, which then passes into a highland on the west, and 
on the east into a richly watered plain, where in the tree-high jungle grass of 
the impenetrable primeval forest, tigers, elephants, and huge snakes abound, 
and in the stagnant waters and swamps the plants rot and ” the air is filled 
with foul pestilence.” “This mountainous wall,” says Duncker, “which 
extends about 1750 miles from west to east, determines the nature and life 
of the country that stretches out southward from it as the peninsula of Italy 
does from the European Alps,” and gives it the character of a “continent 
isolated geographically, climatically, and historically.” 


The Himalaya Mountains protect highland and plains from the rough north 
winds which blow cold and devastating over the highland of central Asia ; 
but they also check the rain clouds, the collected moisture of the ocean 
wliich the monsoons drive hither from the southern sea. So these clouds 
have to pour forth their store of water on the plains at the foot of the 
Himalayas, ” turning the sun’s heat into coolness and the parched 
vegetation into a luxuriant green.” Hence arises that variety of climate and 
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his spiritual advice, were considered as an ample return for his food, his 
lodging, and his stipend. But this was not the general feeling of the country 
gentlemen. The coarse and ignorant squire, who thought that it belonged to 
his dignity to have grace said every day at his table by an ecclesiastic in full 
canonicals, found means to reconcile dignity with economy, A young 
Levite — such was the phrase then in use — might be had for his board, a 
small garret, and ten pounds a year, and might not only perform his own 
professional functions, might not only be the most patient of butts and of 
listeners, might not only be always ready in fine weather for bowls, and in 
rainy weather for shovelboard, but might also save the expense of a 
gardener or of a groom. Sometimes the reverend man nailed up the apricots, 
and sometimes he curried the coach horses. He cast up the farrier’s bills. He 
walked ten miles with a message or a parcel. He was permitted to dine with 
the family; but he was expected to content himself with the plainest fare. He 
might fill himself with the corned beef and the carrots: but, as soon as the 
tarts and cheese-cakes made their appearance, he quitted his seat, and stood 
aloof till he 
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was summoned to return thanks for the repast, from a great part of which he 
had been excluded. 


Perhaps, after some years of service, he was presented to a Hving sufficient 
to support him: but he often found it necessary to purchase his preferment 
by a species of simony, which furnished an inexhaustible subject of 
pleasantry to three or four generations of scoffers. With his cure he was 
expected to take a wife. The wife had ordinarily been in the patron’s 
service; and it was well if she was not suspected of standing too high in the 
patron’s favour. Indeed, the nature of the matrimonial connections which 
the clergymen of that age were in the habit of forming is the most certain 
indication of the place which the order held in the social system. An 
Oxonian, writing a few months after the death of Charles II, complained 
bitterly not only that the country attorney and country apothecary looked 


down with disdain on the country clergyman but that one of the lessons 
most earnestly inculcated on every girl of honourable family was to give no 
encouragement to a lover in orders, and that, if any young lady forgot this 
precept, she was almost as much disgraced as by an illicit amour. 
Clarendon, who assuredly bore no ill will to the church, mentions it as a 
sign of the confusion of ranks which the great rebellion had produced that 
some damsels of noble families had bestowed themselves on divines. 


A waiting woman was generally considered as the most suitable helpmate 
for a parson. Queen Elizabeth, as head of the church, had given what 
seemed to be a formal sanction to this prejudice, by issuing special orders 
that no clergyman should presume to marry a servant girl without the 
consent of the master or mistress. During several generations accordingly 
the relation between priests and handmaidens was a theme for endless jest; 
nor would it be easy to find, in the comedy of the seventeeth century, a 
single instance of a clergyman who wins a spouse above the rank of a cook. 
Even so late as the time of George II, the keenest of all observers of life and 
manners, himself a priest, remarked that, in a great household, the chaplain 
was the resource of a lady’s maid whose character had been blown upon, 
and who was therefore forced to give up hopes of catching the steward. 


In general the divine who quitted his chaplainship for a benefice and a wife 
found that he had only exchanged one class of vexations for another. Not 
one living in fifty enabled the incumbent to bring up a family comfortably. 
As children multiplied and grew, the household of the priest became more 
and more beggarly. Holes appeared more and more plainly in the thatch of 
his parsonage and in his single cassock. Often it was only by toil-ing on his 
glebe, by feeding swine, and by loading dungcarts, that he could obtain 
daily bread; nor did his utmost exertions always prevent the bailiffs from 
taking his concordance and his inkstand in execution. It was a white day on 
which he was admitted into the kitchen of a great house, and regaled by the 
servants with cold meat and ale. His children were brought up like the 
children of the neighbouring peasantry. His boys followed the plough; and 
his girls went out to service. Study he found impossible : for the advowson 
of his living would hardly have sold for a sum sufficient to purchase a good 
theological library; and he might be considered as unusually lucky if he had 
ten or twelve dogeared volumes among the pots and pans on his shelves. 


Even a keen and strong intellect might be expected to rust in so 
unfavourable a situation. 


Assuredly there was at that time no lack in the I<]nglish church of ministers 
distinguished by abilities and learning. But it is to be observed that these 
ministers were not scattered among the rural population. They were 
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brought together at a few places where the means of acquiring knowledge 
were abundant, and where the opportunities of vigorous intellectual 
exercise were frequent. At such places were to be found divines qualified 
by parts, by eloquence, by wide knowledge of literature, of science, and of 
life, to defend their church victoriously against heretics and sceptics, to 
command the attention of frivolous and worldly congregations, to guide the 
dehbera-tions of senates, and to make religion respectable, even in the most 
dissolute of courts. Some laboured to fathom the abysses of metaphysical 
theology; some were deeply versed in biblical criticism; and some threw 
light on the darkest parts of ecclesiastical history. Some proved themselves 
consummate masters of logic. Some cultivated rhetoric with such assiduity 
and success that their discourses are still justly valued as models of style. 
These eminent men were to be found, with scarce a single exception, at the 
universities, at the great cathedrals, or in the capital. 


Thus the Anglican priesthood was divided into two sections, which, in 
requirements, in manners, and in social position, differed widely from each 
other. One section, trained for cities and courts, comprised men familiar 
with all ancient and modern learning; men able to encounter Hobbes or 
Bossuet at all the weapons of controversy; men who could, in their 
sermons, set forth the majesty and beauty of Christianity with such justness 
of thought and such energy of language that the indolent Charles roused 
himself to listen, and the fastidious Buckingham forgot to sneer; men whose 
address, politeness, and knowledge of the world qualified them to manage 
the consciences of the wealthy and noble; men with whom Halifax loved to 


discuss the interests of empires, and from whom Dryden was not ashamed 
to own that he had learned to write. 


The other section was destined to ruder and humbler service. It was 
dispersed over the country, and consisted chiefly of persons not at all 
wealth-ier, and not much more refined, than small farmers or upper 
servants. Yet it was in these rustic priests, who derived but a scanty 
subsistence from their tithe sheaves and tithe pigs, and who had not the 
smallest chance of ever attaining high professional honours, that the 
professional spirit was strongest. Among those divines who were the boast 
of the universities and the delight of the capital, and who had attained, or 
might reasonably expect to attain, opulence and lordly rank, a party, 
respectable in numbers, and more respectable in character, leaned towards 
constitutional principles of government, lived on friendly terms with 
Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists, would gladly have seen a full 
toleration granted to all Protestant sects, and would even have consented to 
make alterations in the liturgy, for the purpose of conciliating honest and 
candid nonconformists. But such latitu-dinarianism was held in horror by 
the country parson. He was, indeed, prouder of his ragged gown than his 
superiors of their lawn and of their scarlet hoods. The very consciousness 
that there was little in his worldly circumstances to distinguish him from the 
villagers to whom he preached led him to hold immoderately high the 
dignity of that sacerdotal office which was his single title to reverence. 
Having lived in seclusion, and having had little opportunity of correcting 
his opinions by reading or conversation, he held and taught the doctrines of 
indefeasible hereditary right, of passive obedience, and of nonresistance in 
all their crude absurdity. Having been long engaged in a petty war against 
the neighbouring dissenters, he too often hated them for the wrongs which 
he had done them, and found no fault with the Five Mile Act and the 
Conventicle Act, except that those odious laws had not a sharper edge. 
Whatever influence his office gave him was 
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exerted with passionate zeal on the tory side; and that influence was 
immense. 


It would be a great error to imagine, because the country rector was in 
general not regarded as a gentleman, because he could not dare to aspire to 
the hand of one of the young ladies at the manor house, because he was not 
asked into the parlours of the great, but was left to drink and smoke with 
grooms and butlers, that the power of the clerical body was smaller than at 
present. The influence of a class is by no means proportioned to the 
consideration which the members of that class enjoy in their individual 
capacity. A cardinal is a much more exalted personage than a begging friar: 
but it would be a grievous mistake to suppose that the college of cardinals 
has exercised a greater dominion over the public mind of Europe than the 
order of Saint Francis. In Ireland, at present, a peer holds a far higher 
station in society than a Roman Catholic priest: yet there are in Munster and 
Connaught few counties where a combination of priests would not carry an 
election against a combination of peers. In the seventeenth century the 
pulpit was to a large portion of the population what the periodical press now 
is. Scarcely any of the clowns who came to the parish church ever saw a 
gazette or a political pamphlet. Ill informed as their spiritual pastor might 
be, he was yet better informed than themselves : he had every week an 
opportunity of haranguing them; and his harangues were never answered. 
At every important conjuncture, invectives against the whigs and 
exhortations to obey the Lord’s annointed resounded at once from many 
thousands of pulpits; and the effect was formidable indeed. Of all the causes 
which, after the dissolution of the Oxford Parliament, produced the violent 
reaction against the exclusionists, the most potent seems to have been the 
oratory of the country clergy. 


The power which the country gentlemen and the country clergymen 
exercised in the rural districts was in some measure counterbalanced by the 
power of the yeomanry, an eminently manly and truehearted race. The petty 
proprietors who cultivated their own fields with their own hands, and 
enjoyed a modest competence, without affecting to have scutcheons and 
crests, or aspiring to sit on the bench of justice, then formed a much more 
important part of the nation than at present. If we may trust the best 
Statistical writers of that age, not less than a hundred and sixty thousand 


proprietors, who with their families must have made up more than a seventh 
of the whole population, derived their subsistence from little freehold 
estates. The average income of these small landholders, an income made up 
of rent, profit, and wages, was estimated at between sixty and seventy 
pounds a year. It was computed that the number of persons who tilled their 
own land was greater than the number of those who farmed the land of 
others. A large portion of the yeomanry had, from the time of the 
Reformation, leaned towards Puritanism, had, in the civil war, taken the 
side of the parliament, had, after the Restoration, persisted in hearing 
Presbyterian and Independent preachers, had, at elections, strenuousl)’ 
supported the exclusionists, and had continued, even after the discovery of 
the Rye House Plot and the proscription of the whig leaders, to regard 
popery and arbitrary power with unmitigated hostility. 


GROWTH OF THE TOWNS 


Great as has been the change in the rural life of England since the 
Revolution, the change which has come to pass in the cities is still more 
amazing. 
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111 the reign of Charles II no provincial town in the kingdom contained 
thirty thousand inhabitants; and only four provincial towns contained so 
many as ten thousand inhabitants. 


Next to the capital, but next at an immense distance, stood Bristol, then the 
first English seaport, and Norwich, then the first English manufacturing 
town. Pepys, who visited Bristol eight years after the Restoration, was 
struck by the splendour of the city. But his standard was not high; for he 
noted down as a wonder the circumstance that, in Bristol, a man might look 
round him and see nothing but houses. It seems that, in no other place with 
which he was acquainted, except London, did the buildings completely shut 
out the woods and fields. Large as Bristol might then appear, it occupied but 
a very small portion of the area on which it now stands. A few churches of 
eminent beauty rose out of a labyrinth of narrow lanes built upon vaults of 
no great solidity. If a coach or a cart entered those alleys, there was danger 
that it would be wedged between the houses, and danger also that it would 
break in the cellars. Goods were therefore conveyed about the town almost 
exclusively in trucks drawn by dogs; and the richest inhabitants exhibited 
their wealth, not by riding in gilded carriages, but by walking the streets 
with trains of servants in rich liveries, and by keeping tables loaded with 
good cheer. The pomp of the christenings and burials far exceeded what 
was seen at any other place in England. 


The hospitality of the city was widely renowned, and especially the colla- 
tions with which the sugar refiners regaled their visitors. The repast was 


dressed in the furnace, and was accompanied by a rich brewage made of the 
best Spanish wine, and celebrated over the whole kingdom as Bristol milk. 
This luxury was supported by a thriving trade with the North American 
plantations and with the West Indies. The passion for colonial traffic was so 
strong that there was scarce a small shopkeeper in Bristol who had not a 
venture on board of some ship bound for Virginia or the Antilles. Some of 
these ventures indeed were not of the most honourable kind. There was, in 
the transatlantic possessions of the crown a great demand for labour; and 
this demand w^as partly supplied by a system of crimping and kidnapping 
at the principal English seaports. Nowhere was this system found in such 
active and extensive operation as at Bristol. Even the first magistrates of 
that city were not ashamed to enrich themselves by so odious a commerce. 
The number of houses appears, from the returns of the hearth money, to 
have been, in the year 1685, just five thousand three hundred. We can 
hardly suppose the number of persons in a house to have been greater than 
in the city of London; and in the city of London we learn from the best 
authority that there were then fifty-five persons to ten houses. The 
population of Bristol must therefore have been about twenty-nine thousand 
souls. 


The population of London was more than seventeen times the population of 
Bristol. It may be doubted whether any other instance can be mentioned of 
a great kingdom in which the first city was more than seventeen times as 
large as the second. There is reason to believe that, in 1685, Lon-don had 
been, during about half a century, the most populous capital in Europe. The 
inhabitants were probably little more than half a million. London had in the 
world only one commercial rival, the mighty and opulent Amsterdam. 
English writers boasted of the forest of masts and yardarms which covered 
the river from the bridge to the Tower, and of the stupendous sums which 
were collected at the custom house in Thames street. The customs of 
London amounted, in 1685, to about £330,000 a year. 


Whoever examines the maps of London which were published towards 
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the close of the reign of Charles IT will see that only the nucleus of the 
present capital then existed. The town did not, as now, fade by 
imperceptible degrees into the country. No long avenues of villas, 
embowered in lilacs and labur-nums, extended from the great centre of 
wealth and civilisation almost to the boundaries of Middlesex and far into 
the heart of Kent and Surrey, In the east, no part of the immense line of 
warehouses and artificial lakes which now spreads from the Tower to 
Blackwall had even been projected. On the west, scarcely one of those 
stately piles of building which are inhabited by the noble and wealthy was 
in existence; and Chelsea, which is now peopled by more than forty 
thousand human beings, was a quiet country village with about a thousand 
inhabitants. On the north cattle fed, and sportsmen wandered with dogs and 
guns over the site of the borough of Marylebone, and over far the greater 
part of the space now covered by the boroughs of Finsbury and of the 
Tower Hamlets. Islington was almost a solitude; and poets loved to contrast 
its silence and repose with the din and turmoil of the monster London. On 
the south the capital is now connected with its sub-urb by several bridges, 
not inferior in magnificence and solidity to the noblest works of the 
Caesars. In 1685 a single line of irregular arches, overhung by piles of mean 
and crazy houses, and garnished, after a fashion worthy of the naked 
barbarians of Dahomy with scores of mouldering heads, impeded the 
navigation of the river. 


The City 


Of the metropolis, the City, properly so called, was the most important 
division. At the time of the Restoration it had been built, for the most part, 
of wood and plaster; the few bricks that were used were ill baked; the 
booths where goods were exposed to sale projected far into the streets, and 
were overhung by the upper stories. A few specimens of this architecture 
may still be seen in those districts which were not reached by the great fire. 
That fire had, in a few days, covered a space of little less than a square mile 
with the ruins of eighty-nine churches and of thirteen thousand houses. But 
the City had risen again with a celerity which had excited the admiration of 
neighbouring countries. Unfortunately, the old lines of the streets had been 
to a great extent preserved; and those lines, originally traced in an age when 
even princesses performed their journeys on horseback, were often too nar- 
row to allow wheeled carriages to pass each other with ease, and were 
therefore ill adapted for the residence of wealthy persons in an age when a 
coach and six was a fashionable luxury. The style of building was, however, 
far superior to that of the City which had perished. The ordinary material 
was brick, of much better quality than had formerly been used. On the sites 
of the ancient parish churches had arisen a multitude of new domes, towers, 
and spires whch bore the mark of the fertile genius of Wren. In every place 
save one the traces of the great devastation had been completely effaced. 
But the crowds of workmen, the scaffolds and the masses of hewn stone 
were still to be seen where the noblest of Protestant temples was slowly 
rising on the ruins of the old cathedral of St. Paul. 


In the seventeenth century the City was the merchant’s residence. Those 
mansions of the great old burghers which still exist have been turned into 
counting houses and warehouses: but it is evident that they were originally 
not inferior in magnificence to the dwellings which were then inhabited by 
the nobility. They sometimes stand in retired and gloomy courts, and are 
accessible only by inconvenient passages: but their dimensions are ample, 
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vegetation which has ever caused India to appear the most blessed part of 
the earth, the fruit-garden of the woi-ld. 


The shape of India can be compared to two triangles, which, coinciding at 
their base, extend their two apexes to opposite points of the compass, 
northward and southward. The northern triangle, whose sides are 
intersected by lofty chains of mountains, while broad lowlands and plains 
stretch over the middle, is Hindustan proper. Across it tlie mightiest rivers 
in the country, the Indus in the west, the Brahmaputra in the east, and the 
Ganges in tiie middle, after bursting forth from the icefields of the 
Himalayas, follow their tortuovis courses to the Indian Ocean and the Bay 
of Bengal. 


The southern triangle, on the other hand, the sides of which consist of flat 
coast and the middle of broad plateaus and chains of mountains, is formed 
by the Deccan, the middle one of the three great peninsulas which extend 

from the mainland of Asia toward the south. 


Hindustan is composed of the two river valleys of the Indus and Ganges, 
which are quite distinct in nature and history. Both rivers have their source 
in the northern mountains, in the vicinity of the sacred lakes, where Kailasa, 
the mountain of the gods, rises to an unmeasured height, in the same district 
where the three other great streams of India, the Sutlej, the Brahmaputra, 
and the Jumna, have their rise. 


The Indus at first turns westward, then, not far from the famous vale of 
Kashmir, it takes a southerly direction, and increased by the Jhelum, Sutlej, 
and three other tributaries, it flows on through the Punjab (” Land of the 
Five Rivers “) to the Indian Ocean. 


The Ganges, on the contrary, which with its tributary the Jumna takes a 
southerly course, soon reaches the Indian plains, but, checked in its course 
by the rugged Vindhya Mountains, it turns to the east, and increased by 
many tributaries from north and south, it pours its fertilising waters over its 
low banks, producing that luxuriant vegetation which manifests itself both 
in the mighty tree-growth with its shady boughs and tops, and in the 
richness of the splendid products and the tropical flora. 
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and their aspect stately. The entrances are decorated with richly carved 
pillars and canopies. The staircases and landing places are not wanting in 
grandeur. The floors are sometimes of wood, tessellated after the fashion of 
France. The palace of Sir Robert Clayton, in the Old Jewry, contained a 
superb banqueting room wainscoted with cedar, and adorned with battles of 
gods and giants in fresco. Sir Dudley North expended £4,000, a sum which 
would then have been important to a duke, on the rich furniture of his 
reception rooms in Basinghall street. In such abodes, under the last Stuarts, 
the heads of the great firms lived splendidly and hospitably. To their 
dwelling place they were bound by the strongest ties of interest and 
affection. There they had passed their youth, had made their friendships, 
had courted their wives, had seen their children grow up, had laid the 
remains of their parents in the earth, and expected that their own remains 
would be laid. That intense patriotism which is peculiar to the members of 
societies congregated within a narrow space was, in such circumstances, 
strongly developed. London was, to the Londoner, what Athens was to the 
Athenian of the age of Pericles, what Florence was to the Florentine of the 
fifteenth century. The citizen was proud of the grandeur of his city, 
punctilious about her claims to respect, ambitious of her offices, and 
zealous for her franchises. 


The magnificence displayed by the first civic magistrate was almost regal. 
The gilded coach, indeed, which is now annually admired by the crowd, 
was not yet a part of his state. On great occasions he appeared on 
horseback, attended by a long cavalcade inferior in magnificence only to 
that which, before a coronation, escorted the sovereign from the Tower to 
Westminister. The lord mayor was never seen in public without his rich 
robe, his hood of black velvet, his gold chain, his jewel, and a great 
attendance of harbingers and guards. Nor did the world find anything 
ludicrous in the pomp which constantly surrounded him. For it was not 
more than proportioned to the place which, as wielding the strength and 
representing the dignity of the city of London, he was entitled to occupy in 
the state. That city, being then not only without equal in the country, but 
without second, had, during five and forty years, exercised almost as great 
an influence on the pohtics of England as Paris has, in our own time, 


exercised on the pohtics of France. In intelligence London was greatly in 
advance of every other part of the kingdom. A government, supported and 
trusted by London, could in a day obtain such pecuniary means as it would 
have taken months to collect from the rest of the island. 


Nor were the military resources of the capital to be despised. The power 
which the lord lieutenants exercised in other parts of the kingdom was in 
London entrusted to a commission of eminent citizens. Under the orders of 
this commission were twelve regiments of foot and two regiments of horse. 
An army of drapers’ apprentices and journeymen tailors, with common 
coun-cilmen for captains and aldermen for colonels, might not indeed have 
been able to stand its ground against regular troops; but there were then 
very few regular troops in the kingdom. A town, therefore, which could 
send forth, at an hour’s notice, twenty thousand men, abounding in natural 
courage, provided with tolerable weapons, and not altogether untinctured 
with martial discipline, could not but be a valuable ally and a formidable 
enemy. It was not forgotten that Hampden and Pym had been protected 
from lawless tyranny by the London trainbands; that, in the great crisis of 
the civil war, the London trainbands had marched to raise the siege of 
Gloucester; or that, in the movement against the military tyrants which 
followed the down-fail of Richard Cromwell, the London trainbands had 
borne a signal part. 
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In truth, it is no exaggeraton to say that, but for the hostility of the City, 
Charles I would never have been vanquished, and that, without the help of 
the City, Charles II could scarcely have been restored. 


These considerations may serve to explain why, in spite of that attraction 
which had, during a long course of years, gradually drawn the aristocracy 
westward, a few men of high rank had continued, till a very recent period, 
to dwell in the vicinity of the Exchange and of the Guildhall. Shaftesbury 
and Buckingham, while engaged in bitter and unscrupulous opposition to 


the government, had thought that they could nowhere carry on their 
intrigues so conveniently or so securely as under the protection of the City 
magistrates and the City militia. Shaftesbury had therefore lived in 
Aldersgate street, at a house which may still easily be known by pilasters 
and wreaths, the graceful work of Inigo, Buckingham had ordered his 
mansion near Charing Cross, once the abode of the archbishops of York, to 
be pulled down; and, while streets and alleys which are still named after 
him were rising on that site, chose to reside in Dowgate. These, however, 
were rare exceptions. Almost all the noble families of England had long 
migrated beyond the walls. 


Condition of the Streets 


We should greatly err if we were to suppose that any of the streets and 
squares then bore the same aspect as at present. The great majority of the 
houses, indeed, have, since that time, been wholly, or in great part, rebuilt. 
If the most fashionable parts of the capital could be placed before us, such 
as they then were, we should be disgusted by their squalid appearance, and 
poisoned by their noisome atmosphere. In Covent Garden a filthy and noisy 
market was held close to the dwellings of the great. Fruit women screamed, 
carters fought, cabbage stalks and rotten apples accumulated in heaps at the 
thresholds of the countess of Berkshire and of the bishop of Durham. 


The centre of Lincoln’s Inn Fields was an open space where the rabble 
congregated every evening, within a few yards of Cardigan House and 
Winchester House, to hear mountebanks harangue, to see bears dance, and 
to set dogs at oxen. Rubbish was shot in every part of the area. Horses were 
exercised there. The beggars were as noisy and importunate as in the worst 
governed cities of the continent. A Lincoln’s Inn mumper was a proverb. 
The whole fraternity knew the arms and liveries of every charitably 
disposed grandee in the neighbourhood, and, as soon as his lordship’s coach 
and six appeared, came hopping and crawling in crowds to persecute him. 
These disorders lasted, in spite of many accidents, and of some legal 
proceedings, till, in the reign of George II, Sir Joseph Jekyll, master of the 
rolls, was knocked down and nearly killed in the middle of the square. Then 
at length palisades were set up, and a pleasant garden laid out. 


St. James’ square was a receptacle for all the offal and cinders, for all the 
dead cats and dead dogs of Westminster. At one time a cudgel player kept 
the ring there. At another time an impudent squatter settled himself there, 
and built a shed for rubbish under the windows of the gilded saloons in 
which the first magnates of the realm, Norfolks, Ormondes, Kents, and 
Pcmbrokes, gave banquets and balls. It was not till these nuisances had 
lasted through a whole generation, and till much had been written about 
them, that the inhabitants applied to parliament for permission to put up 
rails, and to plant trees. 
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When such was the state of the region inhabited by the most hixurious 
portion of society, we may easily beheve that the great body of the 
population suffered what would now be considered as insupportable 
grievances. The pavement was det(‘stal)le; all foreigners cried shame upon 
it. The drainage was so bad that in rainy weather the gutters soon became 
torrents. Several facetious poets have connnemorated the fury with which 
these black rivulets roared down Snow Hill and Ludgate Hill, bearing to 
Fleet Ditch a vast tribute of animal and vegetable filth from the stalls of 
butchers and greengrocers. This flood was profusely thrown to right and left 
by coaches and carts. To keep as far from the carriage road as possible was 
therefore the wish of every pedestrian. The mild and timid gave the wall. 
The bold and athletic took it. If two roisterers met, they cocked their hats in 
each other’s faces, and pushed each other about till the weaker was shoved 
towards the kennel. If he was a mere bully he sneaked off, muttering that he 
should find a time. If he was pugnacious, the encounter probably ended in a 
duel behind Montague House. 


The houses were not numbered. There would indeed have been little 
advantage in numbering them; for of the coachmen, chairmen, porters, and 
errand boys of London, a very small proportion could read. It was necessary 
to use marks which the most ignorant could understand. The shops were 
therefore distinguished by painted signs, wdiich gave a gay and grotesque 
aspect to the streets. The walk from Charing Cross to Whitechapel lay 
through an endless succession of saracens’ heads, royal oaks, blue bears, 
and golden lambs, which disappeared when they were no longer required 
for the direction of the common people. 


When the evening closed in, the difficulty and danger of walking about 
London became serious indeed. The garret windows were opened, and pails 
were emptied, with little regard to those who were passing below. Falls, 
bruises, and broken bones were of constant occurrence. For, till the last year 
of the reign of Charles II, most of the streets were left in profound darkness. 


Thieves and robbers plied their trade with impunity: yet they were hardly so 
terrible to peaceable citizens as another class of ruffians. It was a favourite 
amusement of dissolute young gentlemen to swagger by night about the 
town, breaking windows, upsetting sedans, beating quiet men, and offering 
rude caresses to pretty women. 


Lighting of London 


It ought to be noticed that, in the last year of the reign of Charles II, began a 
great change in the police of London, a change which has perhaps added as 
much to the happiness of the body of the people as revolutions of much 
greater fame. An ingenious projector, named Edward Heming, obtained 
letters patent conveying to him, for a term of years, the exclusive right of 
lighting up London. He undertook, for a moderate consideration, to place a 
light before every tenth door, on moonless nights, from Michaelmas to 
Lady Day, and from six to twelve of the clock. Those who now see the 
capital all the year round, from dusk to dawn, blazing with a splendour 
compared with which the illuminations for La Hogue and Blenheim would 
have looked pale, may perhaps smile to think of Heming’s lanterns, wdiich 
glimmereil feebly before one house in ten during a small part of one night 
in three. But such was not the feeling of his contemporaries. His scheme 
was enthusiastically applauded, and furiously attacked. The friends of 
im])rovement extolled him as the greatest of all the benefactors of his city. 
What, they asked, were the 
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boasted inventions of Archimedes, when compared with tlie achievement of 
the man who had turned the nocturnal shacU“s into noonday? In spite of 
these eloquent eulogies the cause of darkness was not left undefended. 
There were fools in that age who opposed the introduction of what was 
called the new light as strenuously as fools in a later age opposed the 
introduction of vaccination and railroads, as strenuously as the fools of an 
age anterior to the dawn of history doubtless opposed the introduction of 
the plough and of alphabetical writing. Many years after the date of 
Heming’s patent there were extensive districts in which no lamp was seen. 


We may easily imagine what, in such times, must have beeri the state of the 
quarters of London which were peopled by the outcasts of society. Among 


those quarters one had attained a scandalous pre-eminence. On the confines 
of the City and the Temple had been founded, in the thirteenth century, a 
house of Carmelite friars, distinguished by their white hoods. The precinct 
of this house had, before the Reformation, been a sanctuary for criminals, 
and still retained the privilege of protecting debtors from arrest. Insolvents 
consequently were to be found in every dwelling, from cellar to garret. Of 
these a large proportion were knaves and libertines, and were followed to 
their asylum by women more abandoned than themselves. The civil power 
was unable to keep order in a district swarming with such inhabitants; and 
thus Whitefriars became the favourite resort of all who wished to be 
emancipated from the restraints of the law. Though the immunities legally 
belonged to the place extended only to cases of debt, cheats, false 
witnesses, forgers, and highwaymen found refuge there. For amidst a rabble 
so desperate no peace officer’s life was in safety. At the cry of ” Rescue!” 
bullies with swords and cudgels, and termagant hags with spits and 
broomsticks poured forth by hundreds; and the intruder was fortunate if he 
escaped back into Fleet street, hustled, stripped, and pumped upon. Even 
the warrant of the chief justice of England could not be executed without 
the help of a company of musketeers. Such relics of the barbarism of the 
darkest ages were to be found within a short walk of the chambers where 
Somers was studying history and law, of the chapel where Tillotson was 
preaching, of the coffee-house where Dryden was passing judgment on 
poems and plays, and of the hall where the Royal Society was examining 
the astronomical system of Isaac Newton. 


DIFFICULTY OF TRAVELLING 


The chief cause which made the fusion of the different elements of society 
so imperfect was the extreme difficulty which our ancestors found in 
passing from place to place. Of all inventions, the alphabet and the printing 
press alone excepted, those inventions which abridge distance have done 
most for the civilisation of our species. Every improvement of the means of 
locomo-tion benefits mankind morally and intellectually as well as 
materially, and not only facilitates the interchange of the various 
productions of nature and art, but tends to remove national and provincial 
antipathies, and to bind together all the branches of the great human family. 
In the seventeenth century the inhabitants of London were, for almost every 
practical pur|)ose, farther from Reading than they now are from Edinburgh, 
and farther from Edinburgh than they are now from Vienna. 


The subjects of Charles IT were not, it is true, quite unacquainted with that 
principle which has, in our own time, produced an unprecedented 
revolution in human affairs, which has enabled navies to advance in the 
face of wind and tide, and battalions, attended by all their baggage and 
artillery, to 
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traverse kiugdonis at a pace equal to that of the fleetest race horse. The 
marquis of Worcester had recently observed the expansive po\yer of 
moisture rarefied by heat. After many experiments he had succeeded in 
constructing a rude steam engine, which he called a fire water work, and 
which he pronounced to be an admirable and most forcible instrument of 
propulsion. But the marquis was suspected to be a madman, and known to 
be a papist. His inventions, therefore, found no favourable reception. His 
fire water work might, perhaps, furnish matter for conversation at a meeting 
of the Royal Society, but was not applied to any practical purpose. There 
were no railways, except a few made of timber, for the mouths of the 


Northumbrian coal pits to the banks of the Tyne. There was very little 
internal communication by water. A few attempts had been made to deepen 
and embank the natural streams, but with slender success. Hardly a single 
navigable canal had been even projected. The English of that day were in 
the habit of talking with mingled admiration and despair of the immense 
trench by which Louis XIV had made a junction between the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean. They little thought that their country would, in the 
course of a few generations, be intersected, at the cost of private 
adventurers, by artificial rivers making up more than four times the length 
of the Thames, the Severn, and the Trent together. 


It was by the highways that both travellers and goods generally passed from 
place to place. And those highways appear to have been far worse than 
might have been expected from the degree of wealth and civilisation which 
the nation had even then attained. On the best lines of communication the 
ruts were deep, the descents precipitous, and the way often such as it was 
hardly possible to distinguish, in the dusk, from the uninclosed heath and 
fen which lay on both sides. Ralph Thoresby, the antiquary, was in danger 
of losing his way on the great North road, between Barnby Moor and 
Tuxford, and actually lost his way between Doncaster and York. Pepys and 
his wife, travelling in their coach, lost their way between Newbury and 
Reading. In the course of the same tour they lost their way near Salisbury, 
and were in danger of having to pass the night on the plain. It was only in 
fine weather that the whole breadth of the road was available for wheeled 
vehicles. Often the mud lay deep on the right and the left; and only a 
narrow track of firm ground rose above the quagmire. At such tunes 
obstructions and quarrels were frequent, and the path was sometimes 
blocked up during a long time by carriers, neither of whom would break the 
way. It happened, almost every day, that coaches stuck fast, until a team of 
cattle could be procured from some neighbouring farm, to tug them out of 
the slough. But in bad seasons the traveller had to encounter inconveniences 
still more serious. 


Thoresby, who was in the habit of travelling between Leeds and the capital, 
has recorded, in his Diary, such a series of perils and disasters as might 
suffice for a journey to the Frozen Ocean or to the desert of Sahara. On one 
occasion he learned that the floods were out between Ware and London, 


With this fertility, however, is combined an enervating sultry atmosphere 
and a foul pestilential air, arising from the heat and moisture of the climate, 
which has most disastrous effects in the alluvial district of Bengal, where 
the waters of the Brahmaputra in their southerly course approach the wide 
stream of the Ganges. 


” The district above the Delta,” says Lassen, ” where the still undivided 
Ganges is so wide that one can scarcely see from bank to bank, is a most 
rich and fertile countrjs but of an enervating and sultry climate. In the Delta 
itself an even more luxuriant power of production manifests itself. The 
earth brings forth such mighty, impenetrable thickets of trees and climbing 
plants that man, unable to contend with it, is obliged to give it over to the 
wild beasts for a dwelling, to the tiger for sovereignty.” 


The Indus first follows, in a westerly direction, the great rock-gorge which 
runs with a depth of ten thousand feet between the parallel mountain chains 
of the Karakoram (Muz-Tagh) and the Himalayas. After breaking through 
the Hindu Kush mountains in a narrow bed, it flows in a southerly direction 
from the point where, not far from the city of Attock, at the west of the 
flowery Vale of Kashmir, its waters are increased by the river Kabul. 


The Vale of Kashmir, which from snowfield to snowfield has a width of 
only ten to twelve miles, once enjoyed a great fame as the seat of the 
original paradise of the human race. And although more exact 
investigations have stripped off much of its poetic charm, it may 
nevertheless, on account of the fertility 
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of its soil, its glorious climate, and the beauty of its mountain scenery be 
regarded as one of the most blessed spots ujdou earth. It forms an isolated 
world by itself, is favourably situated for trade with the north and the west, 
and -was in earliest times one of the principal seats of Indian culture. In the 
mountains of Kashmir rises the Jhelum (Hydaspes) [the ancient Vitasta], 
one of those famous four rivers which together with the Indus have given 
the country the name of Punjab (or Land of the Five Rivers). The most 


that passengers had to swim for their lives, and that a higgler had perished 
in the attempt to cross. In consequence of these tidings he turned out of the 
high road and was conducted across some meadows, where it was necessary 
for him to ride to the saddle skirts in water. In the course of another journey 
he narrowly escaped being swept away by an inundation of the Trent. He 
was afterwards detained at Stamford four days, on account of the state of 
the roads, and then ventured to proceed only because fourteen members of 
the house of commons, who were going up in a body to parliament with 
guides and numerous attendants, took him into their company. 
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One chief cause of the badness of the roads seems to have been the 
defective state of the law. Every parish was bound to repair the highways 
which passed through it. The peasantry were forced to give their gratuitous 
labour six days in the year. If this was not sufficient, hired labour was 
employed, and the expense was met by a parochial rate. That a route 
connecting two great towns, which have a large and thriving trade with each 
other, should be maintained at the cost of the rural population scattered 
between them is obviously unjust; and this injustice was peculiarly glaring 
in the case of the great North road, which traversed very poor and thinly 
inhabited districts, and joined very rich and populous districts. Indeed it was 
not in the power of the parishes of Huntingdonshire to mend a highway 
worn by the constant traffic between the West Riding of Yorkshire and 
London. Soon after the Restoration this grievance attracted the notice of 
parliament; and an act, the first of our many turnpike acts, was passed, 
imposing a small toll on travellers and goods, for the purpose of keeping 
some parts of this important line of communication in good repair. This 
innovation, however, excited many murmurs; and the other great avenues to 
the capital were long left under the old system. 


On the best highways heavy articles were, in the time of Charles II, 
generally conveyed from place to place by stage waggons. In the straw of 
these vehicles nestled a crowd of passengers, who could not afford to travel 


by coach or on horseback, and who were prevented by infirmity, or by the 
weight of their luggage, from going on foot. The expense of transmitting 
heavy goods in this way was enormous. From London to Birmingham the 
charge was seven pounds a ton; from London to Exeter twelve pounds a 
ton. This was about fifteen pence a ton for every mile, more by a third than 
was afterwards charged on turnpike roads, and fifteen times what is now 
demanded by railway companies. The cost of conveyance amounted to a 
prohibitory tax on many useful articles. Coal in particular was never seen 
except in the districts where it was produced, or in the districts to which it 
could be carried by sea, and was indeed always known in the south of 
England by the name of sea coal. 


On byroads, and generally throughout the country north of York and west of 
Exeter, goods were carried by long trains of packhorses. These strong and 
patient beasts, the breed of which is now extinct, were attended by a class 
of men who seem to have borne much resemblance to the Spanish 
muleteers. A traveller of humble condition often found it convenient to 
perform a journey mounted on a packsaddle between two baskets, under the 
care of these hardy guides. The expense of this mode of conveyance was 
small. But the caravan moved at a foot’s pace; and in winter the cold was 
often insupportable. 


The rich commonly travelled in their own carriages, with at least four 
horses. Cotton, the facetious poet, attempted to go from London to the Peak 
with a single pair, but found at St, Albans that the journey would be 
insupportably tedious, and altered his plan. A coach and six is in our time 
never seen, except as part of some pageant. The frequent mention therefore 
of such equipages in old books is likely to mislead us. We attribute to 
magnificence what was really the effect of a very disagreeable necessity. 
People, in the time of Charles II, travelled with six horses, because with a 
smaller number there was great danger of sticking fast in the mire. Nor 
were even six horses always sufficient. Vanbrugh, in the succeeding 
generation, described with great humour the way in whicli a country 
gentleman, newly chosen a member of parliament, went up to London. On 
that occasion all the exertions of six beasts, two of which had been taken 
from the plough, could not save the family coach from being imbedded in a 
quagmire. 
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Stage Coaches 


Public carriages had recently been much improved. During the years which 
immediately followed the Restoration, a diligence ran between London and 
Oxford in two days. The passengers slept at Beaconsfield. At length, in the 
spring of 1669, a great and daring innovation was attempted. It was 
announced that a vehicle, described as the flying coach, would perform the 
whole journey between sunrise and sunset. This spirited undertaking was 
solemnly considered and sanctioned by the heads of the university, and 
appears to have excited the snme sort of interest which is excited in our 
own time by the opening of a new railway. The vice-chancellor, by a notice 
affixed in all public places, prescribed the hour and place of departure. The 
success of the experiment was complete. At six in the morning the carriage 
began to move from before the ancient front of All Souls college: and at 
seven in the evening the adventurous gentlemen who had run the first risk 
were Safely deposited at their inn in London. The emulation of the sister 
university was moved; and soon a diligence was set up which in one day 
carried passengers from Cambridge to the capital. At the close of the reign 
of Charles II, flying carriages ran thrice a week from London to the chief 
towns. But no stage coach, indeed no stage wagon, appears to have 
proceeded further north than York, or further west than Exeter. The ordinary 
day’s journey of a flying coach was about fifty miles in the summer; but in 
winter, when the ways were bad and the nights long, little more than thirty. 
The Chester coach, the York coach, and the Exeter coach generally reached 
London in four days during the fine season, but at Christmas not till the 
sixth day. The passengers, six in number, were all seated in the carriage. For 
accidents were so frequent that it would have been most perilous to mount 
the roof. The ordinary fare was about twopence halfpenny a mile in 
summer, and somewhat more in winter. 


This mode of travelling seemed to our ancestors wonderfully and indeed 
alarmingly rapid. In a work published a few months before the death of 
Charles II, the flying coaches are extolled as far superior to any similar 
vehicles ever known in the world. Their velocity is the subject of special 
commendation, and is triumphantly contrasted with the sluggish pace of the 
continental posts. But Vith boasts like these was mingled the sound of 


complaint and invective. The interests of large classes had been 
unfavourably affected by the establishment of the new diligences; and, as 
usual, many persons were, from mere stupidity and obstinacy, disposed to 
clamour against the innovation, simply because it was an innovation. It was 
vehemently argued that this mode of conveyance would be fatal to the breed 
of horses and to the noble art of horsemanship; that the Thames, which had 
long been an important nursery of seamen, would cease to be the chief 
thoroughfare from London up to Windsor and down to Gravesend; that 
saddlers and spurriers would be ruined by hundreds; that numerous inns, at 
which mounted travellers had been in the habit of stopping, would be 
deserted, and would no longer pay any rent; that the new carriages were too 
hot in summer and too cold in winter; that the passengers were grievously 
annoyed by invalids and crying children; that the coach sometimes reached 
the inn so late that it was impossible to get supper, and sometimes started so 
early that it was impossible to get breakfast. On these grounds it was 
gravely recommended that no public carriage should be permitted to have 
more than four horses, to start oftener than once a week, or to go more than 
thirty miles a day. It was hoped that, if this regulation were adopted, all 
except the sick and the lame 
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would return to the old mode of travelling. Petitions embodying such 
opinions as these were presented to the king in council from several 
companies of the city of London, from several provincial towns, and from 
the justices of several counties. We smile at these things. It is not 
impossible that our descendants, when they read the history of the 
opposition offered by cupidity and prejudice to the improvements of the 
nineteenth century, may smile in their turn. 


Highwaymen 


Whatever might be the way in which a journey was performed, the 
travellers, unless they were nimierous and well armed, ran considerable risk 
of being stopped and plundered. The mounted highwayman, a marauder 
known to our generation only from books, was to be found on every main 
road. The waste tracts which lay on the great routes near London were 
especially haunted by plunderers of this class. Hounslow heath, on the great 
Western road, and Finchley common, on the great Northern road, were 
perhaps the most celebrated of these spots. The Cambridge scholars 
trembled when they approached Epping Forest, even in broad daylight. 
Seamen who had just been paid off at Chatham were often compelled to 
deliver their purses on Gads-hill, celebrated near a hundred years earlier by 
the greatest of poets as the scene of the depredations of Poins and Falstaff. 
The public authorities seem to have been often at a loss how to deal with 
the plunderers. At one time it was announced in the Gazette that several 
persons, who were strongly suspected of being highwaymen, but against 
whom there was not sufficient evidence, would be paraded at Newgate in 
riding dresses : their horses would also be shown : and all gentlemen who 
had been robbed were invited to inspect this singular exhibition. On another 
occasion a pardon was publicly offered to a robber if he would give vip 
some rough diamonds, of immense value, which he had taken when he 
stopped the Harwich mail. A short time after appeared another 
proclamation, warning the innkeepers that the eye of the government was 
upon them. Their criminal connivance, it was affirmed, enabled banditti to 
infest the roads with impunity. That these suspicions were not without 
foundation, is proved by the dying speeches of some penitent robbers of 
that age, who appear to have received from the innkeepers services much 
resembling those which Farquhar’s Boniface rendered to Gibbet. 


It was necessary to the success and even to the safety of the highwayman 
that he should be a bold and skilful rider, and that his manners and 
appearance should be such as suited the master of a fine horse. He therefore 
held an aristocratical position in the community of thieves, appeared at 
fashionable coffee houses and gaming houses, and betted with men of 
quality on the race ground. Sometimes, indeed, he was a man of good 


family and education, A romantic interest there attached, and perhaps still 
attaches, to the names of freebooters of this class. The vulgar eagerly drank 
in tales of their ferocity and audacity, of their occasional acts of generosity 
and good nature, of their amours, of their miraculous escapes, of their 
desperate struggles, and of their manly bearing at the bar and in the cart. 
Thus it was related of William Nevison, the great robber of Yorkshire, that 
he levied a quarterly tril)ute on all the northern drovers, and, in return, not 
only spared them liimself, but protected thttm against all other thieves; that 
he demaiuled purses in the most courteous inaniier; that h(^ gave largely to 
tlie poor what he luul taken from the rich; that his life was once spared by 
the royal clemency, but that he again tempted his fate, and at length died, in 
1685, on the gallows of York. 
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It was related how Claude Duval, the French page of the duke of Richmond, 
took to the road, became captain of a formidable gang, and had the honour 
to be named first m a royal proclamation against notorious offenders; how 
at the head of his troop he stopped a lady’s coach, in which there was a 
booty of £400; how he took only one hundred, and suffered the fair owner 
to ransom the rest by dancing a coranto with him on the heath; how his 
vivacious gallantry stole away the hearts of all women; how his dexterity at 
sword and pistol made him a terror to all men ; how, at length, in the year 
1670, he was seized when overcome by wine; how dames of high rank 
visited him in prison, and with tears interceded for his life; how the king 
would have granted a pardon, but for the interference of Judge Morton, the 
terror of highwaymen, who threatened to resign his office unless the law 
were carried into full effect; and how, after the execution, the corpse lay in 
state with all the pomp of scutcheons, wax lights, black hangings and 
mutes, till the same cruel judge, who had intercepted the mercy of the 
crown, sent officers to disturb the obsequies. In these anecdotes there is 
doubtless a large mixture of fable; but they are not on that account 
unworthy of being recorded; for it is both an authentic and an important fact 


that such tales, whether false or true, were heard by our ancestors with 
eagerness and faith. 


Inns 


All the various dangers by which the traveller was beset were greatly 
increased by darkness. He was therefore commonly desirous of having the 
shelter of a roof during the night; and such shelter it was not difficult to 
obtain. From a very early period the inns of England had been reno-^Tied. 
Our first great poet had described the excellent accommodation which they 
afforded to the pilgrims of the fourteenth century. Nine and twenty persons, 
with their horses, found room in the wide chambers and stables of the 
Tabard in Southwark. The food was of the best, and the wines such as drew 
the company on to drink largely. Two hundred years later, imder the reign 
of Elizabeth, William Harrison gave a lively description of the plenty and 
comfort of the great hostelries. The Continent of Europe, he said, could 
show nothing like them. There were some in which two or three hundred 
people, with their horses, could without difficulty be lodged and fed. The 
bedding, the tapestry, above all the abundance of clean and fine linen was 
matter of wonder. Valuable plate was often set on the tables. Nay, there 
were signs which had cost thirty or forty pounds. 


In the seventeenth century England abounded with excellent inns of every 
rank. The traveller sometimes, in a small village, lighted on a public house 
such as Walton has described, where the brick floor was swept clean, where 
the walls were stuck romid with ballads, where the sheets smelt of lavender, 
and where a blazing fire, a cup of good ale, and a dish of trout fresh from 
the neighbouring brook, were to be procured at small charge. At the larger 
houses of entertainment were to be found beds hung with silk, choice 
cookery, and claret equal to the best which was drunk in London. The 
innkeepers too, it was said, were not like other innkeepers. On the 
Continent the landlord was the tyrant of those who crossed the threshold. In 
England he was a servant. Never was an Englishman more at home than 
when he took his ease in his inn. Even men of fortune, who might in their 
own mansions have enjoyed every luxury, were often in the habit of passing 
their evenings in the parlour of some neighbouring house of public 
entertainment. They seem to 
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have thought that comfort and freedom could in no other place be enjoyed 
in equal perfection. This feeling continued during many generations to be a 
national peculiarity. The liberty and jollity of inns long furnished matter to 
our novelists and dramatists. Johnson declared that a tavern chair was the 
throne of human felicity; and Shenstone gently complained that no private 
roof, however friendly, gave the wanderer so warm a welcome as that which 
was to be found at an inn. 


POST office; newspapers 


The mode in which correspondence was carried on between distant places 
may excite the scorn of the present generation ; yet it was such as might 
have moved the admiration and envy of the polished nations of antiquity, or 
of the contemporaries of Raleigh and Cecil. A rude and imperfect 
establishment of posts for the conveyance of letters had been set up by 
Charles I, and had been swept away by the civil war. Under the 
commonwealth the design was resumed. At the Restoration the proceeds of 
the post office, after all expenses had been paid, were settled on the duke of 
York. On most lines of road the mails went out and came in only on the 
alternate days. In Cornwall, in the fens of Lincolnshire, and among the hills 
and lakes of Cumberland, letters were received only once a week. During a 
royal progress a daily post was despatched from the capital to the place 
where the court sojourned. There was also daily communication between 
London and the Dowtis; and the same privilege was sometimes extended to 
Tunbridge Wells and Bath at the seasons when those places were crowded 
by the great. The bags were carried on horseback day and night at the rate 
of about five miles an hour. 


To facilitate correspondence between one part of London and another was 
not originally one of the objects of the post office. But, in the reign of 
Charles II, an enterprising citizen of London, William Dockwray, set up, at 
great expense a penny post, which delivered letters and parcels six or eight 
times a day in the busy and crowded streets near the Exchange, and four 
times a day in the outskirts of the capital. This improvement was, as usual, 


easterly river is the Sutlej, called in its lower course Garra, and by the 
Greeks, Hyphasis. 


After the Indus has received these rivers, its valley is bounded on the west 
by the mountain chains of Persia, and on the east by a wide waterless 
steppe, which extends from the foothills of the Himalayas to the sea, and 
which gives only sparse nourishment to the buffalo herds, asses and camels. 
Near the mouth of the river, inundations of the sea, the dense growth of 
rushes and reeds and the want of fresh water prevent better cultivation and a 
denser population. 


Westward of the upper Indus lies the rich beautiful mountain land of 
Afghanistan, intersected by branches of the Hindu Kush Mountains, and 
since remote antiquity the great caravan route — “a long gateway between 
Iran and India, through which the products of the land as well as those of 
the spirit passed for exchange.” In the south of Afghanistan the western 
boundary of India is formed by some chains of mountains that tower above 
the low narrow banks of the Indus ; first by the Sulaiman chain, with the ” 
Throne of Solomon,” 11,317 feet high, many narrow passes and bare 
heights, and then by the Brahui Mountains with a southern branch 
stretching to the sea, and harbouring in its roadless, secluded valleys a black 
race of strange form and language. In the west these mountains ti-averse the 
plateau of Kelat, whose narrow rocky gorges afford the sole pass to the 
traveller who desires to go from the central Indus valley to Persia. The 
eastern side of the mountains as far as the bank of the Indus, Sewestan and 
Kakha Gardara, with its splendid date palms, is still reckoned as Indian 
territory. 


The southern triangle, the Deccan, a tableland of a tropical character, is 
quite different from Hindustan, which with the exception of the 
mountainous district iu the south of the Himalayas and in the north of 
Vindhyas, mainly embraces tlie plains in the two river valleys of the Indus 
and the Ganges. 


From the girdle of the Vindhya Mountains which lie like a great bulwark in 
front of the Deccan, the bold rugged chain of the Aravalli, rich in myths, 
branches off to the northwest, while the Ghats stretch along the western 
coast, leaving only a narrow strip of land with small, westerly flowing 


strenuously resisted. The porters complained that their interests were 
attacked, and tore down the placards in which the scheme was announced to 
the public. The excitement caused by Godfrey’s death, and by the discovery 
of Coleman’s papers, was then at the height. A cry was therefore raised that 
the penny post was a popish contrivance. The great Doctor Gates, it was 
affirmed, had hinted a suspicion that the Jesuits were at the bottom of the 
scheme, and that the bags, if examined, would be found full of treason. The 
utility of the enterprise was, however, so great and obvious that all 
opposition proved fruitless. As soon as it became clear that the speculation 
would be lucrative, the duke of York complained of it as an infraction of his 
monopoly, and the courts of law decided in his favour. 


No part of the load which the old mails carried out was more important than 
the new letters. In 1685 nothing like the London daily paper of our time 
existed, or could exist. Neither the necessary capital nor the necessary skill 
was to be found. Freedom too was wanting, a want as fatal as that of either 
capital or skill. The press was not indeed at that moment under a general 
censorship. The licencing act, which had been passed soon after the 
Restoration, had expired in 1679. Any person might therefore i)rint, at his 
own risk, a history, a sermon, or a poem, without the previous aj)i)robation 
of any public officer; but the judges were unanimously of opinion that this 
liberty did not extend to gazettes, and that, by the common law of England, 
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no man, not authorised by the crown, had a right to pubhsh poHtical news. 
While the whig party was still formidable, the government thought it 
expedient occasionally to connive at the violation of this rule. During the 
great battle of the Exclusion Bill, many newspapers were suffered to appear, 
the Protestant Intelligence, the Current Intelligence, the Domestic 
Intelligence, the True News, the London Mercury. None of these was 
published oftener than twice a week. None exceeded in size a single small 
leaf. The quantity of matter which one of them contained in a year was not 
more than is often found in two numbers of the Times. After the defeat of 


the whigs it was no longer necessary for the king to be sparing in the use of 
that which all his judges had pronoimced to be his undoubted prerogative. 
At the close of his reign no newspaper was suffered to appear without his 
allowance: and his allowance was given exclusively to the London Gazette. 


The London Gazette came out only on Mondays and Thursdays. The 
contents generally were a royal proclamation, two or three tory addresses, 
notices of two or three promotions, an account of a skirmish between the 
imperial troops and the janissaries on the Danube, a description of a 
highwayman, an announcement of a grand cockfight between two persons 
of honour, and an advertisement offering a reward for a strayed dog. The 
whole made up two pages of moderate size. Whatever was communicated 
respecting matters of the highest moment was communicated in the most 
meagre and formal style. Sometimes, indeed, when the government was 
disposed to gratify the public curiosity respecting an important transaction, 
a broadsicle was put forth giving fuller details than could be found in the 
Gazette: but neither the Gazette nor any supplementary broadside printed 
by authority ever contained any intelligence which it did not suit the 
purposes of the court to publish. The most important parliamentary debates, 
the most important state trials, recorded in our history, were passed over in 
profound silence. 


In the capital the coffee houses supplied in some measure the place of a 
journal. Thither the Londoners flocked, as the Athenians of old flocked to 
the market place, to hear whether there was any news. There men might 
learn how brutally a whig had been treated the day before in Westminster 
Hall, what horrible accomits the letters from Edinburgh gave of the 
torturing of covenanters, how grossly the navy board had cheated the crown 
in the victualling of the fleet, and what grave charges the lord privy seal had 
brought against the treasury in the matter of the hearth money. But people 
who lived at a distance from the great theatre of political contention could 
be kept regularly informed of what was passing there only by means of 
news-letters. To prepare such letters became a calling in London, as it now 
is among the natives of India. The news-writer rambled from coffee room to 
coffee room, collecting reports, squeezed himself into the sessions house at 
the Old Bailey if there was an interesting trial, nay, perhaps obtained 
admission to the gallery of Whitehall, and noticed how the king and duke 


looked. In this way he gathered materials for weekly epistles destined to 
enlighten some county town or some bench of rustic magistrates. 


Such were the sources from which the inhabitants of the largest provincial 
cities, and the great body of the gentry and clergy, learned almost all that 
they knew of the history of their own time. We nmst suppose that at 
Cambridge there were as many persons curious to know what was passing 
in the world as at almost any place in the kingdom, out of London. Yet at 
Cambridge, during a great part of the reign of Charles II, the doctors of 
laws and the masters of arts had no regular supply of news except through 
the London Gazette. At length the services of one of the collectors of 
intelligence in the 
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capital were employed. That was a memorable day on which the first news- 
letter from London was laid on the table of the only coffee room in 
Cambridge. 


SCARCITY OF BOOKS IN COUNTRY PLACES; FEMALE 
EDUCATION 


Literature which could be carried by the post bag then formed the greater 
part of the intellectual nutriment ruminated by the country divines and 
country justices. The difficulty and expense of conveymg large packets 
from place to place was so great, that an extensive work was longer in 
making its way from Paternoster Row to Devonshire or Lancashire than it 
now is in reaching Kentucky, How scantily a rural parsonage was then 
furnished, even with books the most necessary to a theologian, has already 
been remarked. The houses of the gentry were not more plentifully 
supplied. Few knights of the shire had libraries so good as may now 
perpetually be found in a servants’ hall, or in the back parlour of a small 


shopkeeper. An esquire passed among his neighbours for a great scholar, if 
Hudihras and Baker’s Chronicle, Tarlton’s Jests and the Seven Champions 
of Christendom, lay in his hall window among the fishing rods and fowling 
pieces. No circulating library, no book society then existed even in the 
capital: but in the capital those students who could not afford to purchase 
largely had a resource. The shops of the great booksellers, near St. Paul’s 
churchyard, were crowded every day and all day long with readers; and a 
known customer was often permitted to carry a volume home. In the 
country there was no such accommodation ; and every man was under the 
necessity of buying whatever he wished to read. 


As to the lady of the manor and her daughters, their literary stores generally 
consisted of a prayer book and a receipt book. But in truth they lost little by 
living in rural seclusion. For, even in the highest ranks, and in those 
situations which afforded the greatest facilities for mental improvement, the 
English women of that generation were decidedl }^ worse educated than 
they have been at any other time since the revival of learning. At an earlier 
period they had studied the masterpieces of ancient genius. In the present 
day they seldom bestow much attention on the dead languages; but they are 
familiar with the tongue of Pascal and Moliere, with the tongue of Dante 
and Tasso, with the tongue of Goethe and Schiller ; nor is there any purer or 
more graceful English than that which accomplished women now speak and 
write. But, during the latter part of the seventeenth century, the culture of 
the female mind seems to have been almost entirely neglected. If a damsel 
had the least smattering of literature she was regarded as a prodigy. Ladies 
highly born, highly bred, and naturally quick witted, were unable to write a 
line in their mother tongue without solecisms and faults of spelling such as 
a charity girl would now be ashamed to commit. 


The explanation may easily be found. Extravagant licentiousness, the 
natural effect of extravagant austerity, was now the mode; and 
licentiousness had produced its ordinary effect, the moral and intellectual 
degradation of women. To their personal beauty, it was the fashion to pay 
rude and impudent homage. But the admiration and desire which they 
inspinnl wore sel-dom mingled with respect, with affection, or with any 
cliivalrous sentiment. The qualities which fit them to be companions, 
advisers, confidential friends, rather repelled than attracted the libertines of 


Whitehall. In that court a maid of honour, who dressed in such a manner as 
to do full justice to a \\\{o bosom, who ogled significantly, who danced 
voluptuously, who excelled in pert repartee, who was not ashamed to romp 
with lords of the bedchamber 
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and captains of the guards, to sing sly verses with sly expression, or to put 
on a page’s dress for a frolic, was more likely to be followed and admired, 
more likely to be honoured with royal attentions, more likely to win a rich 
and noble husband than Jane Grey or Lucy Hutchinson would have been. In 
such circumstances the standard of female attainments was necessarily low; 
and it was more dangerous to be above that standard than to be beneath it. 
Extreme ignorance and frivolity were thought less unbecoming in a lady 
than the slightest tincture of pedantry. Of the too celebrated women whose 
faces we still admire on the walls of Hampton Court, few indeed were in the 
habit of reading anything more valuable than acrostics, lampoons, and 
translations of the Clelia and the Grand Cyrus. 


LITERARY ATTAINMENTS OF GENTLEMEN 


The literary acquirements, even of the accomplished gentlemen of that 
generation, seem to have been somewhat less solid and profound than at an 
earlier or a later period, Greek learning, at least, did not flourish among us 
in the days of Charles II, as it had flourished before the civil war, or as it 
again flourished long after the Revolution, There were undoubtedly 
scholars to whom the whole Greek literature, from Homer to Photius, was 
familiar: but such scholars were to be found almost exclusively among the 
clergy resident at the universities, and even at the universities were few, and 
were not fully appreciated. At Cambridge it was not thought by any means 
necessary that a divine should be able to read the Gospels in the original. 
Nor was the standard at Oxford higher. When, in the reign of William II, 
Christ church rose up as one man to defend the genuineness of the epistles 
of Phalaris, that great college, then considered as the first seat of philology 
in the kingdom, could not muster such a stock of Attic learning as is now 
possessed by several youths at every great public school. It may easily be 
supposed that a dead language, neglected at the universities, was not much 
studied by men of the world. In a former age the poetry and eloquence of 
Greece had been the delight of Raleigh and Falkland. In a later age the 
poetry and eloquence of Greece were the delight of Pitt and Fox, of 
Windham and Grenville. But during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century there was in England scarcely one eminent statesman who could 
read with enjoyment a page of Sophocles or Plato. 


Good Latin scholars were numerous. The language of Rome, indeed, had 
not altogether lost its imperial character, and was still, in many parts of 
Europe, almost indispeasable to a traveller or a negotiator. To speak it well 
was therefore a much more common accomplishment than in our time; and 
neither Oxford nor Cambridge wanted poets who, on a great occasion, 
could lay at the foot of the throne happy imitations of the verses in which 
Virgil and Ovid had celebrated the greatness of Augustus. 


INFLUENCE OF FRENCH LITERATURE 


Yet even the Latin was giving way to a younger rival, France united at that 
time almost every species of ascendency. Her military glory was at the 
height. She had vanquished mighty coalitions. She had dictated treaties. She 
had subjugated great cities and provinces. She had forced the Castilian 
pride to yield her the precedence. She had summoned Italian princes to 
prostrate themselves at her footstool. Her authority was supreme in all 
matters of good breeding, from a duel to a minuet. She determined how a 
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gentleman’s coat must be cut, how long his peruke nmst he, whether his 
heels must be high or low, and whether the lace on his hat must be broad or 
narrow. In literature she gave law to the world. The fame of her great 
writers filled Europe. No other country could produce a tragic poet equal to 
Racine, a comic poet equal to Moliere, a trifler so agreeable as La Fontaine, 
a rhetorician so skilful as Bossuet. The literary glory of Italy and of Spain 
had set; that of Germany had not yet dawned. The genius, therefore, of the 
eminent men who adorned Paris shone fortli with a splendour which was set 
off to full advantage by contrast. France, indeed, had at that time an empire 
over mankind, such as even the Roman republic never attained. For, when 
Rome was politically dominant, she was in arts and letters the humble pupil 
of Greece. France had, over the surrounding countries, at once the 
ascendency which Rome had over Greece, and the ascendency which 
Greece had over Rome. French was fast becoming the universal language, 
the language of fashionable society, the language of diplomacy. At several 
courts princes and nobles spoke it more accurately and politely than their 
mother tongue. 


In our island there was less of this servility than on the Continent. Neither 
our good nor our bad qualities were those of imitators. Yet even here 
homage was paid, awkwardly indeed and sullenly, to the literary supremacy 


of our neighbours. The melodious Tuscan, so familiar to the gallants and 
ladies of the court of Elizabeth, sank into contempt. A gentleman who 
quoted Horace or Terence was considered in good company as a pompous 
pedant. But to garnish his conversation with scraps of French was the best 
proof which he could give of his parts and attainments. New canons of 
criticism, new models of style came into fashion. The quaint ingenuity 
which had deformed the verses of Donne, and had been a blemish on those 
of Cowley, disappeared from our poetry. Our prose became less majestic, 
less artfully involved, less variously musical than that of an earlier age, but 
more lucid, more easy, and better fitted for controversy and narrative. In 
these changes it is impossible not to recognise the influence of French 
precept and of French example. Great masters of our language, in their most 
dignified compositions, affected to use French words, when English words, 
quite as expressive and melodious, were at hand: ancl from France was 
imported the tragedy in rhyme, an exotic which, in our soil, drooped, and 
speedily died. 


IMMORALITY OF THE POLITE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND 


It would have been well if our writers had also copied the decorum which 
their great French contemporaries, with few exceptions, preserved; for the 
profligacy of the English plays, satires, songs, and novels of that age is a 
deep blot on our national fame. The evil may easily be traced to its source. 
The wits and the Puritans had never been on friendly terms. There was no 
sympathy between the two classes. They looked on the whole system of 
human life from different points and in different lights. The earnestness of 
each was the jest of the other. Tlie pleasures of each were the torments of 
the other. To the stern precisian even the innocent sport of the fancy seemed 
a crime. To light and festive natures the solemnity of the zealous bretln-cn 
furnished copious matter of ridicule. 


The war between wit and Puritanism soon became a war between wit and 
morality. The hostility excited by a grotesque caricature of virtue did not 
spare virtue herself. Whatever the canting roundhead had regarded with 
reverence was insulted. Whatever he had proscribed was favoured. Because 
he had been scrupulous about trifles, all scruples were treated with derision. 
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Because he had covered liis faihiigs with the mask of devotion, men were 
encouraged to obtrude with cynic impudence all their most scandalous vices 
on the public eye. Because he had punished illicit love with barbarous 
severity, virgin purity, and conjugal fidelity were to be made a jest. To that 
sanctimonious jargon which was his shibboleth, was opposed another 
jargon not less absurd and much more odious. As he never opened his 
mouth except in scriptural phrase, the new breeds of wits and fine 
gentlemen never opened their mouths without utteruig ribaldry of which a 
porter would now be ashamed, and without calling on their Maker to curse 
them, sink them, confound them, blast them, and damn them. 


The spirit of the anti-Puritan reaction pervades almost the whole polite 
literature of the reign of Charles II. But the very quintessence of that spirit 
will be found in the comic drama. The playhouses, shut by the meddling 
fanatic in the day of his power, were again crowded. To their old attractions 
new and more powerful attractions had been added. Scenery, dresses, and 
decorations such as would now be thought mean or absurd, but such as 
would have been esteemed incredibly magnificent by those who, early in 
the seventeenth century, sat on the filthy benches of the Hope, or under the 
thatched roof of the Rose, dazzled the eyes of the multitude. The fascination 
of sex was called in to aid the fascination of art : and the young spectator 
saw, with emotions unkno^^TI] to the contemporaries of Shakespeare and 
Jonson, tender and sprightly heroines personated by lovely women. From 
the day on which the theatres were reopened they became seminaries of 
vice; and the evil propagated itself. The profligacy of the representations 
soon drove away sober people. The frivolous and dissolute who remained 
required every year stronger and stronger stimulants. Thus the artists 
corrupted the spectators, and the spectators the artists, till the turpitude of 
the drama became such as must astonish all who are not aware that extreme 
relaxation is the natural effect of extreme restraint, and that an age of 
hypocrisy is, in the regular course of things, followed by an age of 
impudence. 


Such was the state of the drama; and the drama was the department of polite 
literature in which a poet had the best chance of obtaining a subsistence by 
his pen. The sale of books was so small that a man of the greatest name 
could expect only a pittance for the copyright of the best performance. 
There cannot be a stronger instance than the fate of Dryden’s last 
production, the Fables. That volume was published when he was 
universally admitted to be the chief of living English poets. It contains 
about twelve thousand lines. The versification is admirable; the narratives 
and descriptions full of life. To this day Palamon and Arcite, Cymon and 
Iphigenia, Theodore and Honoria are the delight both of critics and of 
schoolboys. The collection includes Alexander’s Feast, the noblest ode in 
our language. For the copyright Dryden received £250, less than in our days 
has sometimes been paid for two articles in a review. Nor does the bargain 
seem to have been a hard one. For the book went off slowly; and the second 
edition was not required till the author had been ten years in his grave. 


By wTiting for the theatre it was possible to earn a much larger sum with 
much less trouble. Southern made £700 by one play. Otway was raised from 
beggary to temporary affluence by the success of his Don Carlos. Shadwell 
cleared £130 by a single representation of the Squire of Alsatia. The 
consequence was that every man who had to live by his wit wrote plays, 
whether he had any internal vocation to write plays or not. It was thus with 
Dryden. As a satirist he has rivalled Juvenal. As a didactic poet he perhaps 
might, with care and meditation, have rivalled Lucretius. Of lyric poets 
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ho is, if not the most subHme, the most brilHant and 8i)irit-stirring. But 
nature, profuse to him of many rare gifts, hatl denied liim the dramatic 
faculty. Nevertheless all the energies of his best years were wasted on 
dramatic composition. He had too much judgment not to be aware that in 
the power of exhibiting character by means of dialogue he was deficient. 
That deficiency he did his best to conceal, sometimes by surprising and 
amusing incidents, sometimes by stately declamation, sometimes by 


streams. The tableland slopes gradually to the east until it forms a rich, 
well-watered, sea-washed valley near the Bay of Bengal, which receives 
most of the rivers, like the Mahanadi, the Godavari, the Krishna [Kistna], 
the Kaveri, etc. Only two of the rivers of the Vindhya, the Narbada and the 
Tapti, flow westwai-d. 


As Lassen says : ” The Deccan can be described as a strip of coast in the 
west, another in the east and in the middle among the Gnats, a mountainous 
land cut up by streams into several small districts.” The highland in the 
centre, intersected by many river valleys and wild defiles, ” has on the 
whole no very great elevation, and still it is entirely within the cooler 
mountain district and removed from the sultry heat of the lowlands ; it is 
only quite in the south that it is high enough for the formation of snow.” 


The peninsula, therefore, presents an extremely varied natural aspect, a 
“grand alternation of waste shifting sands and rich alluvial deposits, of bare 
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mountain-sides and densely wooded swampy lowlands, of narrow defiles 
and open river beds ; and yet it lacks the many indentations of the sea with 
their navigable rivers which have made western Europe such a populous 
land.” 


The Vindhya Mountains, although only of moderate height, formed a wide 
barrier between Hindustan and the Deccan, and with their impassable 
ruggedness, luxuriant forests, and wild beasts afforded the aborigines a safe 
refuge from the northern conquerors. And thus, even in the splendid period 
of Brahmanism, unconquered races maintained themselves in independence 
in these impenetrable defiles and wild forests of the central country, and did 
not give up their language, their savage nature, and their rude religious cult 
with its human sacrifices, for the orderly life, the settled state, and the mild 
Brahmanic religion of the Aryan Hindu. 


The alternation of highland and valley, the pleasant mixture of mountain air 
and tropical heat, the invigorating influence of the moisture, which the 


harmonious numbers, sometimes by ribaldry but too well suited to the taste 
of a profane and licentious pit. Yet he never obtained any theatrical success 
equal to that which rewarded the exertions of some men far inferior to him 
in general powers. He thought himself fortmiate if he cleared a hundred 
guineas by a play; a scanty remuneration, yet apparently larger than he 
could have earned in any other way by the same quantity of labour. 


The recompense which the wits of that age could obtain from the public 
was so small that they were under the necessity of eking out their incomes 
by levying contributions on the great. Every rich and good-natured lord was 
pestered by authors with a mendicancy so importunate and a flattery so 
abject as may in our time seem incredible. The patron to whom a work was 
inscribed was expected to reward the writer with a purse of gold. The fee 
paid for the dedication of a book was often much larger than the sum which 
any publisher would give for the copyright. Books were therefore 
frequently printed merely that they might be dedicated. This traffic in praise 
produced the effect which might have been expected. Adulation pushed to 
the verge, sometimes of nonsense and sometimes of impiety, was not 
thought to disgrace a poet. Independence, veracity, self respect were things 
not required by the world from him. In truth, he was in morals something 
between a pandar and a beggar. 


STATE OF SCIENCE IN ENGLAND 


It is a remarkable fact that, while the lighter literature of England was thus 
becoming a nuisance and a national disgrace, the English genius was 
effecting in science a revolution which will, to the end of time, be reckoned 
among the highest achievements of the human intellect. Bacon had sown 
the good seed in a sluggish soil and an ungenial season. He had not 
expected an early crop, and in his last testament had solemnly bequeathed 
his fame to the next age. During a whole generation his philosophy had, 
amidst tumults, wars, and proscriptions, been slowly ripening in a few well 
constituted minds. While factions were struggling for dominion over each 
other, a small body of sages had turned away with benevolent disdain from 
the conflict, and had devoted themselves to the nobler work of extending 
the dominion of man over matter. As soon as tranquillity was restored, these 
teachers easily found attentive audience. For the discipline through which 
the nation had passed had brought the public mind to a temper well litted 
for the reception of the Verulamian doctrine. The year 1660, the era of the 
restoration of the old constitution, is also the era from which dates the 
ascendency of the new philosophy. In that year tlie Royal Society, destined 
to be a chief agent in a long series of glorious and salutary reforms, began 
to exist. In a few months experimental science became all the mode. The 
transfusion of blood, the ponderation of air, the fixation of mercury, 
succeeded to that place in the public mind which had been lately occupied 
by the controversies of the Rota. Dreams of perfect forms of government 
made way for dreams of wings with which men were to fly from the Tower 
to the 
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Abbey, and of double-keeled ships which were never to founder in the 
fiercest storm. All classes were hurried along by the prevailing sentiment. 
Cavalier and roundhead, churchman and Puritan were for once allied. 
Divines, jurists, statesmen, nobles, princes, swelled the triumph of the 


Baconian philosophy. Poets sang with emulous fervour the approach of the 
golden age. Cowley, in lines weighty with thought and resplendent with wit, 
urged the chosen seed to take possession of the promised land flowing with 
milk and honey, that land which their great deliverer and lawgiver had seen, 
as from the summit of Pisgah, but had not been permitted to enter. Dryden, 
with more zeal than knowledge, joined his voice to the general acclamation, 
and foretold things which neither he nor anybody else understood. The 
Royal Society, he predicted, would soon lead us to the extreme verge of the 
globe, and there delight us with a better view of the moon. 


The spirit of Francis Bacon was abroad, a spirit admirably compounded of 
audacity and sobriety. There was a strong persuasion that the whole world 
was full of secrets of high moment to the happiness of man, and that man 
had, by his Maker, been entrusted with the key which, rightly used, would 
give access to them. There was at the same time a conviction that in physics 
it was impossible to arrive at the knowledge of general laws except by the 
careful observation of particular facts. Deeply impressed with these great 
truths, the professors of the new philosophy applied themselves to their 
task, and, before a quarter of a century had expired, they had given ample 
earnest of what has since been achieved. Already a reform of agriculture 
had been commenced. New vegetables were cultivated. New implements of 
husbandry were employed. New manures were applied to the soil. Evelyn 
had, under the formal sanction of the Royal Society, given instruction to his 
countrymen in planting. Temple, in his intervals of leisure, had tried many 
experiments in horticulture, and had proved that many delicate fruits, the 
natives of more favoured climates, might, with the help of art, be grown on 
English ground. Medicine, which in France was still in abject bondage, and 
afforded an inexhaustible subject of just ridicule to Moliere, had in England 
become an experimental and progressive science, and every day made some 
new advance, in defiance of Hippocrates and Galen. The attention of 
speculative men had been, for the first time, directed to the important 
subject of sanitary police. The great plague of 1665 induced them to 
consider with care the defective architecture, draining, and ventilation of 
the capital. The great fire of 1666 afforded an opportunity for effecting 
extensive improvements. The whole matter was diligently examined by the 
Royal Society; and to the suggestions of that body must be partly attributed 
the changes which, though far short of what the public welfare required, yet 


made a wide difference between the new and the old London, and probably 
put a final close to the ravages of pestilence in our country. 


At the same time one of the founders of the society. Sir William Petty, 
created the science of political arithmetic, the humble but indispensable 
handmaid of political philosophy. No kingdom of nature was left 
unexplored. To that period belong the chemical discoveries of Boyle, and 
the earliest botanical researches of Sloane. It was then that Ray made a new 
classifica-tion of birds and fishes, and that the attention of Woodward was 
first drawn towards fossils and shells. One after another phantoms which 
had haunted the world through ages of darkness fled before the light. 
Astrology and alchemy became jests. Soon there was scarcely a county in 
which some of the quorum did not smile contemptuously when an old 
woman was brought before them for riding on broomsticks or giving cattle 
the murrain. But it 
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was in those noblest and most arduous departments of knowledge in which 
induction and mathematical demonstration co-operate for the discovery of 
truth, that the English genius won in that age the most memorable triumphs. 
John Wallis placed the whole system of statics on a new foundation. 
Edmund Halley investigated the properties of the atmosphere, the ebb and 
flow of the sea, the laws of magnetism, and the course of the comets; nor 
did he shrink from toil, peril, and exile in the course of science. While he, 
on the rock of St. Helena, mapped the constellations of the southern 
hemisphere, our national observatory was rising at Greenwich; and John 
Flamsteed, the first astronomer royal, was commencing that long series of 
observations which is never mentioned without respect and gratitude in any 
part of the globe. 


But the glory of these men, eminent as they were, is cast into the shade by 
the transcendent lustre of one immortal name. In Isaac Newton two kinds of 
intellectual power, which have little in common, and which are not often 


found together in a very high degree of vigour, but which nevertheless are 
equally necessary in the most sublime departments of physics, were united 
as they have never been united before or since. There may have been minds 
as happily constituted as his for the cultivation of pure mathematical 
science; there may have been minds as happily constituted for the 
cultivation of science purely experimental: but in no other mind have the 
demonstrative faculty and the inductive faculty coexisted in such extreme 
excellence and perfect harmony. Perhaps in an age of Scotists and Thomists 
even his intellect might have run to waste, as many intellects ran to waste 
which were inferior only to his. Happily the spirit of the age on which his 
lot was cast, gave the right direction to his mind; and his mind reacted with 
tenfold force on the spirit of the age. In the year 1685 his fame, though 
splendid, was only dawning; but his genius was in the meridian. His great 
work, that work which effected a revolution in the most important provinces 
of natural philosophy, had been completed, but was not yet published, and 
was just about to be submitted to the consideration of the Royal Society. 


STATE OF THE FINE ARTS 


It is not very easy to explain why the nation which was so far before its 
neighbours in science should in art have been far behind them all. Yet such 
was the fact. It is true that in architecture, an art which is half a science, an 
art in which none but a geometrician can excel, an art which has no 
standard of grace but what is directly or indirectly dependent on utility, an 
art of which the creations derive a part, at least, of their majesty from mere 
bulk, our country could boast of one truly great man, Christopher Wren; and 
the fire which laid London in ruins had given him an opportunity, 
unprecedented in modern history, of displaying his powers. The austere 
beauty of the Athenian portico, the gloomy sublimity of the Gothic arcade, 
he was, like almost all his contemporaries, incapable of emulating, and 
perhaps incapable of appreciating: but no man, born on our side of the Alps, 
has imitated with so much success the magnificence of the palace-like 
churches of Italy. Even the superb Louis has left to posterity no work which 
can bear a comparison with Saint Paul’s. 


But at the close of the reign of Charles II there was not a single English 
painter or statuary whose name is now remembered. 


It is time that this description of the England which Charles II governed 
should draw to a close. Yet one subject of the highest moment still remains 
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untouched. Nothing has as yet been said of the great body of the people, of 
those who held the ploughs, who tended the oxen, who toiled at the looms 
of Norwich and squared the Portland stone for St. Paul’s. Nor can very 
much be said. The most numerous class is precisely the class respecting 
which we have the most meagre information. In those times philanthro-pists 


did not yet regard it as a sacred duty, nor had demagogues yet found it a 
lucrative trade, to expatiate on the distress of the labourer. History was too 
much occupied with courts and camps to spare a line for the hut of the 
peasant or for the garret of the mechanic. The press now often sends forth in 
a day a greater quantity of discussion and declamation about the condition 
of the working man than was published during the twenty-eight years which 
elapsed between the Restoration and the Revolution. But it would be a great 
error to infer from the increase of complaint that there has been any 
increase of misery. 


STATE OF THE COMMON PEOPLE 


The great criterion of the state of the common people is the amount of their 
wages; and, as four-fifths of the common people were, in the seventeenth 
century, employed in agriculture, it is especially important to ascertain what 
were then the wages of agricultural industry. On this subject we have the 
means of arriving at conclusions sufficiently exact for our purpose. 


Sir William Petty, whose mere assertion carries great weight, informs us 
that a labourer was by no means in the lowest state who received for a day’s 
work fourpence with food, or eightpence without food. Four shillings a 
week therefore were, according to Petty’s calculation, fair agricultural 
wages. That this calculation was not remote from the truth we have 
abundant proof. About the beginning of the year 1685 the justices of 
Warwickshire, in the exercise of a power entrusted to them by an act of 
Elizabeth, fixed, at their quarter sessions, a scale of wages for the county, 
and notified that every employer who gave more than the authorised sum, 
and every working man who received more, would be liable to punishment. 
The wages of the com-mon agricultural labourer, from March to September, 
were fixed at the precise sum mentioned by Petty, namely four shillings a 
week without food. From September to March the wages were to be only 
three and sixpence a week. 


But in that age, as in ours, the earnings of the peasant were very different in 
different parts of the kingdom. The wages of Warwickshire were probably 
about the average, and those of the counties near the Scottish border below 
it: but there were more favoured districts. In the same year, 1685, a 
gentleman of Devonshire, named Richard Dunning, published a small tract, 
in which he described the condition of the poor of that county. That he 
understood his subject well it is impossible to doubt; for a few months later 
his work was reprinted, and was, by the magistrates assembled in quarter 
sessions at Exeter, strongly recommended to the attention of all parochial 
officers. According to him, the wages of the Devonshire peasant were, 
without food, about five shilHngs a week. Still better was the condition of 
the labourer in the neighbourhood of Bury St. Edmund’s. The magistrates of 
Suffolk met there in the spring of 1682 to fix a rate of wages, and resolved 


that, where the labourer was not boarded, he should have five shillings a 
week in winter, and six in summer. 


In 1661 the justices at Chelmsford had fixed the wages of the Essex 
labourer, who was not boarded, at six shillings in winter and seven in 
summer. 
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This seems to have been the highest remuneration given in the kingdom for 
agricultural labour between the Restoration and the Revolution; and it is to 
be observed that, in the year in which this order was made, the necessaries 

of life were immoderately dear. Wheat was at seventy shillings the quarter, 
which would even now be considered as almost a famine price. 


These facts are in perfect accordance with another fact which seems to 
deserve consideration. It is evident that, in a country where no man can be 
compelled to become a soldier, the ranks of an army cannot be filled if the 
government offers much less than the wages of common rustic labour. At 
present the pay and beer money of a private in a regiment of the line 
amount to seven shillings and sevenpence a week. This stipend, coupled 
with the hope of a pension, does not attract the English youth in sufficient 
numbers; and it is found necessary to supply the deficiency by enlisting 
largely from among the poorer population of Munster and Connaught. The 
pay of the private foot soldier in 1685 was only four shillings and 
eightpence a week; yet it is certain that the government in that year found 
no difficulty in obtaining many thousands of English recruits at very short 
notice. The pay of the private foot soldier in the army of the 
Commonwealth had been seven shillings a week, that is to say as much as a 
corporal received under Charles II; and seven shillings a week had been 
found sufficient to fill the ranks with men decidedly superior to the 
generality of the people. On the whole, therefore, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that, in the reign of Charles II, the ordinary wages of the peasant 
did not exceed four shillings a week; but that, in some parts of the kingdom, 


five shillings, six shillings, and, dur-ing the summer months, even seven 
shillings were paid. At present a district where a labouring man earns only 
seven shillings a week is thought to be in a state shocking to humanity. The 
average is very much higher; and, in prosperous counties, the weekly wages 
of husbandmen amount to twelve, fourteen, and even sixteen shillings. 


The remuneration of workmen employed in manufactures has always been 
higher than that of the tillers of the soil. In the year 1680 a member of the 
house of commons remarked that the high wages paid in this country made 
it impossible for our textures to maintain a competition with the products of 
the Indian looms. An English mechanic, he said, instead of slaving like a 
native of Bengal for a piece of copper, exacted a shilling a day. Other 
evidence is extant, which proves that a shilling a day was the pay to which 
the English manufacturer then thought himself entitled, but that he was 
often forced to work for less. The common people of that age were not in 
the habit of meeting for public discussion, of haranguing, or of petitioning 
parliament. No newspaper pleaded their cause. It was in rude rhyme that 
their love and hatred, their exultation and their distress found utterance. A 
great part of their history is to be learned only from their ballads. One of the 
most remarkable of the popular lays chaunted about the streets of Norwich 
and Leeds in the time of Charles II may still be read on the original 
broadside. It is the vehement and bitter cry of labour against capital. It 
describes the good old times when every artisan employed in the woollen 
manufacture lived as well as a farmer. But those times were past. Sixpence 
a day was now all that could be earned by hard labour at the loom. If the 
poor complained that they coukl not live on such a pittance, they were told 
that they were free to take it or leave it. For so miserable a recompense 
were the producers of wealth compelled to toil, rising early and lying down 
late, while the master clothier, eating, sleeping, and idling, became rich by 
their exertions. A shilling a day, the poet declares, is what the weaver would 
have, 
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nearness of the sea, the countless streams, and the regularly recurring rains 
of the monsoon season spread over the whole land, produced that richness 
of vegetation, that fertility of soil, and that fulness and variety of every kind 
of natural product which even in antiquity caused India to Ije praised as a 
land of happiness and blessing, made it the aim of the world’s commerce, 
but at the same time aroused the cupidity of the conqueror. 


Whilst the snow valleys and mountain districts of the Himalayas with their 
temperate climate, produce plants and cereals, fruit and forest trees 
corresponding to southern European species, in the plains of the Jumna and 
the Ganges the vegetation of the tropical climate grows along with that of 
the temperate zones. By the side of corn, legumes, and fruit in most 
luxuriant abundance there is here rice and cotton, sugar and indigo, and a 
wonderful southern flora of a marvellous richness of colour ; and in the 
districts of the Deccan, where, as on the coast of Malabar, the monsoons 
and the mountain streams bring an abundance of moisture, the noble 
products of India ripen to a threefold harvest. 


Here the most varied tropical plants thrive in rare abundance, here with 
industry three rice harvests can be obtained, here grow the sugar-cane and 
the pepper plant, the banana and the mango ; here rise stately forests of the 
Indian oak, called teak, of the precious sandalwood, of palm and fig trees 
with their cool shady avenues ; this is the home of the betel-nut tree and the 
nutmeg tree ; here the land is redolent of spices and sweet odours ; here 
blooms the vari-coloured water lily, the sacred lotus plant in whose seed the 
form of the future plant is visible, wherefore it was to the Indian a symbol 
of the evolution of the world from its original germ. 


The streams carry gold sand, in the mountains are diamond mines, and 
precious stones and crystals of the most beautiful brilliancy, the seas furnish 
pearls for the adornment of temples and for jewelry. A numerous fauna, 
particularly the cow, the horse and the elephant, has the most varied 
relations with man, and hence also occupies an important place in the 
religious conceptions of the Hindu ; the goat of the Himalayas supplies the 
fine wool for the cashmere shawls, the musk deer gives perfume, the 
silkworm spins the noble thread for the most costly fabric ; and the great 
dogs of some of the western states were trained by the Indians and Persians 


if justice were done. We may therefore conclude that, in the generation 
which preceded the Revolution, a workman employed in the great staple 
manufacture of England thought himself fairly paid if he gained six 
shillings a week. 


It may here be noticed that the practice of setting children prematurely to 
work, a practice which the state, the legitimate protector of those who 
cannot protect themselves, has, in our time, wisely and humanely 
interdicted, prevailed in the seventeenth century to an extent which, when 
compared with the extent of the manufacturing system, seems almost 
incredible. At Norwich, the chief seat of the clothing trade, a little creature 
of six years old was thought fit for labour. Several writers of that time, and 
among them some who were considered as eminently benevolent, mention, 
with exultation, the fact that in that single city boys and girls of very tender 
age created wealth exceeding what was necessary for their own subsistence 
by twelve thousand pounds a year. The more carefully we examine the 
history of the past, the more reason shall we find to dissent from those who 
imagine that our age has been fruitful of new social evils. The truth is that 
the evils are, with scarcely an exception, old. That which is new is the 
intelligence which discerns and the humanity which remedies them. 


When we pass from the weavers of cloth to a different class of artisans, our 
inquiries will still lead us to nearly the same conclusions. During several 
generations, the commissioners of Greenwich hospital have kept a register 
of the wages paid to different classes of workmen who have been employed 
in the repairs of the building. From this valuable record it appears that, in 
the course of a hundred and twenty years, the daily earnings of the 
bricklayer have risen from half a crown to four and tenpence, those of the 
mason from half a crown to five and threepence, those of the carpenter from 
half a crown to five and five pence, and those of the plumber from three 
shillings to five and sixpence. 


It must be remembered that those labourers who were able to maintain 
themselves and their families by means of wages were not the most 
necessitous members of the community. Beneath them lay a large class 
which could not subsist without some aid from the parish. There can hardly 
be a more important test of the condition of the common people than the 


ratio which this class bears to the whole society. At present the men, 
women, and children who receive relief appear from the official returns to 
be, in bad years, one-tenth of the inhabitants of England, and, in good years, 
one-thirteenth. Gregory King estimated them in his time at more than a 
fifth; and this estimate, which all our respect for his authority will scarcely 
prevent us from calling extravagant, was pronounced by Davenant 
eminently judicious. 


We are not quite without the means of forming an estimate for ourselves. 
The poor rate was undoubtedly the heaviest tax borne by our ancestors in 
those days. It was computed, in the reign of Charles II, at near seven 
hundred thousand pounds a year, much more than the produce either of the 
excise or of the customs, and little less than half the entire revenue of the 
crown. The poor rate went on increasing rapidly, and appears to have risen 
in a short time to between eight and nine hundred thousand a year, that is to 
say, to one-sixth of what it now is. The population was then less than a third 
of what it now is. The minimum of wages, estimated in money, was half of 
what it now is; and we can therefore hardly suppose that the average 
allowance made to a pauper can have been more than half of what it now is. 
It seems to follow that the proportion of the English people which received 
parochial relief then must have been larger than the proportion which 
receives 
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relief now. It is good to speak on such questions with diffidence: but it has 
certainly never yet been proved that pauperism was a less heavy burden or a 
less serious social evil during the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
than it is in our own time. 


In one respect it must be admitted that the progress of civilisation has 
diminished the physical comforts of a portion of the poorest class. It has 
already been mentioned that, before the Revolution, many thousands of 
square miles, now enclosed and cultivated, were marsh, forest, and heath. 


Of this wild land much was, by law, common, and much of what was not 
com-mon by law was worth so little that the proprietors suffered it to be 
common in fact. In such a tract, squatters and trespassers were tolerated to 
an extent now unknown. The peasant who dwelt there could, at little or no 
charge, procure occasionally some palatable addition to his hard fare, and 
provide himself with fuel for the winter. He kept a flock of geese on what is 
now an orchard rich with apple blossoms. He snared wild fowl on the fen 
which has long since been drained and divided into corn fields and turnip 
fields. He cut turf among the furze bushes on the moor which is now a 
meadow bright with clover and renowned for butter and cheese. The 
progress of agriculture and the increase of population necessarily deprived 
him of these privileges. 


BENEFITS OF THE PROGRESS OF CIVILISATION 


But against this disadvantage a long list of advantages is to be set off. Of 
the blessings which civilisation and philosophy bring with them a large 
proportion is common to all ranks, and would, if withdrawn, be missed as 
painfully by the labourer as by the peer. The market place which the rustic 
can now reach with his cart in an hour was, a hundred and sixty years ago, a 
day’s journey from him. The street which now affords to the artisan, during 
the whole night, a secure, a convenient, and a brilliantly lighted walk was, a 
hundred and sixty years ago, so dark after sunset that he would not have 
been able to see his hand, so ill paved that he would have run constant risk 
of breaking his neck, and so ill watched that he would have been in 
imminent danger of being knocked down and plundered of his small 
earnings. Every bricklayer who falls from a scaffold, every sweeper of a 
crossing who is run over by a carriage, may now have his wounds dressed 
and his limbs set with a skill such as, a hundred and sixty years ago, all the 
wealth of a great lord like Ormonde, or of a merchant prince like Clayton, 
could not have purchased. Some frightful diseases have been extirpated by 
science; and some have been banished by police. The term of human life 
has been lengthened over the whole kingdom, and especially in the towns. 
The year 1685 was not accounted sickly; yet in the year 1685 more than one 
in twenty-three of the inhabitants of the capital died. The difference in 
salubrity between London of the nineteenth century and the London of the 


seventeenth century is very far greater than the difference between London 
in an ordinary season and London in the cholera. 


Still more important is the benefit which all orders of society, and especially 
the lower orders, have derived from the mollifying influence of civilisation 
on the national character. The groundwork of that character has indeed been 
the same through nuuiy generations, in the sense in which the groundwork 
of the character of an individual may be said to be the same when he is a 
rude and thoughtless schoolboy and when he is a refined and accomplished 
man. It is pleasing to reflect that the public mind of England has softened 
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while it has ripened, and that we have, in the course of ages, become, not 
only a wiser, but also a kinder people. There is scarcely a page of the 
history or lighter Uterature of the seventeenth century which does not 
contain some proof that our ancestors were less humane than their posterity. 
The discipline of workshops, of schools, of private families, though not 
more efficient than at present, was infinitely harsher. Masters, well born and 
bred, were in the habit of beating their servants. Pedagogues knew no way 
of imparting knowledge but by beating their pupils. Husbands, of decent 
Station, were not ashamed to beat their wives. 


The implacability of hostile factions was such as we can scarcely conceive. 
Whigs were disposed to murmur because Stafford was suffered to die 
without seeing his bowels burned before his face. Tories reviled and 
insulted Russell as his coach passed from the Tower to the scaffold in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. As little mercy was shown by the populace to sufferers 
of a humbler rank. If an offender was put into the pillory, it was well if he 
escaped with life from the shower of brick bats and paving stones. If he was 
tied to the cart’s tail, the crowd pressed round him, imploring the hangman 
to give it the fellow well, and make him howl. Gentlemen arranged parties 
of pleasure to Bridewell on court days, for the purpose of seeing the 
wretched women who beat hemp there whipped. A man pressed to death for 


refusing to plead, a woman burned for coining, excited less sympathy than 
is now felt for a galled horse or an overdriven ox. Fights compared with 
which a boxing match is a refined and humane spectacle were among the 
favourite diversions of a large part of the town. Multitudes assembled to see 
gladiators hack each other to pieces with deadly weapons, and shouted with 
delight when one of the combatants lost a finger or an eye. The prisons 
were hells on earth, seminaries of every crime and of every disease. 


But on all this misery society looked with profound indifference. Nowhere 
could be found that sensitive and restless compassion which has, in our 
time, extended a powerful protection to the factory child, to the Hindoo 
widow, to the negro slave, which pries into the stores and watercasks of 
every emigrant ship, which winces at every lash laid on the back of a 
drunken soldier, which will not suffer the thief in the hulks to be ill fed or 
overworked, and which has repeatedly endeavoured to save the life even of 
the murderer. It is true that compassion ought, like all other feelings, to be 
under the government of reason, and has, for want of such government, 
produced some ridiculous and some deplorable effects. But the more we 
study the annals of the past the more shall we rejoice that we live in a 
merciful age, in an age in which cruelty is abhorred, and in which pain, 
even when deserved, is inflicted reluctantly and from a sense of duty. Every 
class doubtless has gained largely by this great moral change, but the class 
which has gained most is the poorest, the most dependent, and the most 
defenceless.*/ 


CHAPTER X 


JAMES II AND THE GLORIOUS REVOLUTION 
[1685-1688 A.D.] 


The government of James II will lose little by comparison with that of his 
father. It is indeed amusing to observe that many who scarcely put bounds 
to their eulogies of Charles I have been content to abandon the cause of one 
who had no faults in his public conduct but such as seemed to have come by 
inheritance The characters of the father and son were very closely similar, 
both proud of their judgment as well as their station, and still more 
obstinate in their understanding than in their purpose ; both scrupulously 
conscientious in certain great points of conduct, to the sacrifice of that 
power which they had preferred to everything else ; the one far superior in 
relish for the arts and for polite letters, the other more diligent and 
indefatigable in business ; the father exempt from those vices of a court to 
which the son was too long addicted ; not so harsh, perhaps, or prone to 
severity in his temper, but inferior in general sincerity and adherence to his 
word. They were both equally unfitted for the condition in which they were 
meant to stand — the limited kings of a wise and free people, the chiefs of 
the English commonwealth. — Hallam.p 


Immediately on the demise of King Charles, the privy council assembled, 
and the new monarch addressed them, assuring them of his determination to 
follow the example of his late brother, ” especially in that of his great 
clemency and tenderness to his people”; that “he would make it his 
endeavour to preserve this government, both in church and state, as it is by 
law established”; and, “that he would always take care to defend and 
support the church.” His brother-in-law, Lord Rochester, requested that this 
address, which had filled them all with joy, might be made public. The king 
said he had no copy; but one of the council wrote it dowTi from memory, 
and the king, who had not expected this result, found it necessary to consent 
to its publication. He was forthwith proclaimed, amid the loud acclamations 
of the populace. 


The king’s speech gave great satisfaction to those who called themselves 
the loyal part of the nation. It was regarded as a security greater than any 
law. “We have now the word of a king, and a word never broken,” was the 
common phrase. The pulpits resounded as usual; loyal addresses poured in 
from all sides; the University of Oxford promised obedience, “without 
limitations or restrictions”; the London clergy, more sincere, said, “our 
religion established by law is dearer to us than our lives”; and this 
expression gave offence at court, a proof of what was the real feeling in the 
royal bosom. 
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The funeral of the late king was private (May 14th), for the successor was 
unwilUng, as he says himself, to communicate with the Church of England 
in spiritual tilings, as he must have done had it been public.’ 


The funeral called forth much censure. It would, indeed, hardly have been 
accounted worthy of a noble and opulent subject. The tories gently blamed 
the new king’s parsimony; the whigs sneered at his want of natural 
affection; and the fiery covenanters of Scotland exultingly proclaimed that 
the curse denounced of old against wicked princes had been signally 
fulfilled, and that the departed tyrant had been buried with the burial of an 
ass. Yet James commenced his administration with a large measure of 
public good will.& 


JAMES ILLEGALLY LEVIES CUSTOMS; AND RELEASES 
CATHOLIC PRISONERS 


James had not been more than three days king, when his government 
committed an illegal act. The grant of customs for the life of the king 


expired on the death of Charles. A proclamation was issued ordering that 
the duties on merchandise should be levied as usual, till the royal revenue 
had been settled by parliament. This was against the advice of the lord 
keeper, Guilford, who recommended that the duties should be collected and 
kept apart in the exchequer, till the parliament should dispose of them. But, 
says North,</ ” the temper of the public was, then, so propitious to the 
crown that almost anything would be borne with, which, in other times, 
would have raised a flame.” The counsellors chosen by the king for his 
especial confidence were his brother-in-law, Rochester; Sunderland, who 
had been Charles’ secretary of state; and Godolphin, who had been first lord 
of the treasury: Halifax, who had held the privy seal, was appointed to the 
unimportant office of president of the council. It was nominally a higher 
office, and therefore a witti-cism which he had used on the promotion of 
Rochester was applied to himself — he was kicked up-stairs. The king’s 
other brother-in-law. Clarendon, was made privy seal, Smiderland had 
voted for the Exclusion Bill, and therefore his continuance in office was a 
matter of surprise. But, if we are to credit the king’s own. assertion, this 
crafty minister saw the policy of connecting himself, however secretly, with 
the Roman Catholic party. James, in his so-called Memoirs,’ says that in a 
consultation soon after his accession to the throne between Lord 
Sunderland, Father Petre, Mr. Jermyn, and Lord Tyrconnel, ” it was agreed 
that Father Petre should be a cardinal, Lord Sunderland lord treasurer. Lord 
Tyrconnel lord lieutenant of Ireland (who engaged to procure my lord 
Sunderland £5,000 per annum out of that kingdom, or £50,000 in money), 
and that Mr. Henry Jermyn should be made a lord, and captain of the horse 
guards.” Tyrconnel and Jermyn were Roman Catholics. The king did not 
stand alone in his inclination to tread a path beset with dangers. 


The apologists of James have endeavoured to induce a belief that, soon after 
his accession, ” he limited his views to the accomplishment of two objects, 
which he called liberty of conscience and freedom of worship, and which, 
had he been successful, would have benefited not the Catholics only but 
every class of religionists.” Doctor Lingard/ expresses this opinion, after 
having stated that James “gave it in charge to the judges to discourage 
prosecutions in matters of religion, and ordered by proclamation the 
discharge of all persons confined for the refusal of the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy.” 


It is implied that the “dissenters” were relieved by this tolerant disposition. 
The relief extended only to Roman Catholics and Quakers. The Puritan 
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dissenters — Presbyterians, or Independents, or Baptists — had evinced no 
objection to the oath which renounced the authority of the pope. Those who 
continued in prison were there for offences under the Conventicle Acts and 
the Five Mile Act. The Roman Catholics would not take the oath of 
supremacy; the Quakers would not take any oath. “I have not been able,” 
says Macaulay, ” to find any proof that any person, not a Roman Catholic 
or a Quaker, regained his freedom under these orders.” The orders, signed 
by Sunderland, were issued on the 19th of April. The relief to the Roman 
Catholics was a natural manifestation of the disposition of the government. 
The relief to Quakers was the result of a conviction that they were a 
harmless sect, who carefully abstained from all political action, and avoided 
even political conversation. The influence of William Penn, who had 
returned home from Pennsylvania, was laudably exercised to obtain this 
relief for the society of which he was a member. 


The number of Quakers liberated was estimated at above fourteen hundred. 
Roman Catholics were liberated, says Lingard,/ “to the amount of some 
thousands.” The real disposition of the government towards Protestant 
dissenters was at that period amply manifested by the proceedings in the 
Scottish parliament. The meeting of the estates preceded that of the English 
parliament by nearly a month. In obedience to a special letter from the king, 
calling for new penal laws against the covenanters, it was enacted on the 
8th of May, that the punishment of death, and confiscation of land and 
goods, should be awarded against those who should preach in a conventicle 
under a roof, or should attend a conventicle in the open air, either as 
preacher or auditor. 


The persecution of the times of Charles II was continued with increased 
fury. The soldiery were let loose upon the districts where the covenanters 


were still unsubdued, to kill and plunder. The tale of two unhappy women 
who were condemned to be drowned, and were tied to stakes when the tide 
had receded, there to await the lingering but certain death that would follow 
its return, is not a fiction .9’ 


The king was resolved to make no secret of his own, or his brother’s 
religion. With respect to the latter, he caused Huddleston to publish an 
account of the late king’s reconcilement, and he gave to the world two 
papers in favour of popery found in that monarch’s strong box, and written 
by his o\mi hand. For himself, on the second Sunday of his reign, he caused 
the folding doors of the queen’s private chapel to be thrown open while he 
was at mass, that his presence there might be seen. On Holy Thursday 
(April 16th) he was attended to the door of the chapel by his guards and the 
pensioners, and on Easter Sunday by the knights of the Garter and several 
of he nobility — a proceeding which caused great uneasiness in the minds 
of zealous Protestants. Their suspicions were further excited by a 
proclamation for the discharge of all recusants. They saw in this a manifest 
advance to the establishment of popery, which was in reality the object 
nearest to the king’s heart. Meantime every effort was made to get Louis to 
continue the pension, in order that James might be independent of his 
parliament. 


On the 3rd of May the king and queen were crowned with the usual 
ceremonies, the only part omittecl being the communion. The king of 
course solemnly swore to maintain the true profession of the Gospel, and 
tlie rights and privileges of the church and clergy. Like a true Stuart, he told 
Ikrillon that he did so, as tlies(> rights and privileges were those which had 
been granted by King Edward the Confessor, of whose l)eing a Catholic 
there was not the slightest doubt. During the whole ceremony he had been 
under apprehensions for his personal safety, though without any just cause. 
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for the chase and for war. The bright-feathered birds (parrots), which even 
learn the language of man, the peacocks with their broad tails of dark blue 
and emerald, and the countless family of monkeys excited the admiration of 
Greek antiquity from Herodotus and Ctesias down to the authors of the 
Alexandrian period 


488 THE HISTORY OF INDIA 


[Megasthenes]. India was always the land of wonders, where fancy 
established her kingdom, where legend and poetry loved to tarry.* 


This then is the theatre of India’s history. What of the strange people who 
have dwelt there so little changed by time ? The ethnology of the Indians 
has been debated fiercely and long. 


On the 19th the parliament met. In consequence of the power which the 
surrender of charters had given to the crown, the returns had been so much 
to the royal satisfaction that James declared there were not forty members 
whom he would not have nominated himself. In his speech from the throne, 
he repeated his address to the privy council; he then called on them to give 
him a revenue for life such as his brother had enjoyed, and hinting that 
nothing else would content him, he added, “the best way to engage me to 
meet you often, is always to use me well”: he concluded by informing them 
of the news he had just received of the landing of Argyll in Scotland, and 
again calling on them to give him his revenue as he desired it without delay. 


THE CONVICTION OF OATES AND BAXTER 


There were two remarkable trials at this period, which must have had a 
considerable influence upon public opinion. The one was the prosecution of 


Titus Gates for perjury; the other the prosecution of Richard Baxter for 
libel. Of the justice of the conviction of Oates there can be little doubt. The 
atrocious severity of his punishment was to gratify the revenge of the 
Roman Catholics, who crowded Westminster Hall on his trial, on the 7th of 
May. The chief witness to the popish plot had long been lying in prison, 
heavily ironed, in y’|vws,.’A> € ‘-rA, < “MM” P*? W4W^t^- default of 
payment of the 


AN Nik si]’ /i: m: ^”uM^ ^M mm’ Am, excessive fine_ imposed 


upon him on his convic-ton for libelling the duke of York. He had been 
accustomed to browbeat juries, and to be lauded to the skies by judges. He 
had now to bear all the tyrannous invective which judges thought it decent 
to use in state prosecutions; and, what to his unabashed impudence was far 
more terrible, he was to be pilloried in Palace Yard, and at the Royal 
Exchange. He was to be whipped from Aldgate to Newgate on one day, and 


then again to be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. He was to be 
imprisoned for life. He was to stand in the pillory five times every year. His 
conviction, says Reresby,” “was a grateful hearing to the king.” His majesty 
said that, Oates being thus convicted, the popish plot was dead. 


V» 


James II 


(1633-1701) 
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Gates was tortured in a way which even the haters of his perjuries must 
have thought excessive. He was flogged at the cart’s tail on the first day, 
almost to death. Intercession was made to the king to remit the second 
flogging. The answer was, ” He shall go through with it, if he has breath in 
his body.” He did go through with it, and survived even seventeen hundred 
lashes. It is clear that the judges meant him to be flogged to death. He could 
not be executed for his offence; but he could be subjected to the torments of 
a lingering execution. Flogging, under the government of James IT, became 
a favourite punishment. Another of the plot witnesses, Dangerfield, was 
scourged for a libel, and he died. His death was laid upon a violent man 
who struck him with a cane, injuring his eye, as he was carried in a coach 
back to Newgate after his flogging; and that man, Francis, was hanged for 
murder. The lacerated body of Dangerfield showed that the brutal assault of 
Francis was a secondary cause of Dangerfield’s death. 


If Titus Gates was unmercifully scourged for the satisfaction of the papists, 
Richard Baxter was harassed, insulted, fined, and imprisoned, for the terror 
of the Puritans. Baxter was tried for a seditious libel, contained in his 
Paraphrase on the New Testament, in which he somewhat bitterly 
complained of the wrongs of the dissenters. Baxter’s counsel moved for a 
postponement of the trial. ” I would not give him a minute more to save his 
life,” exclaimed the brutal Chief-justice Jeffreys: “Yonder stands Gates in 
the pillory, and if Baxter stood by his side the two greatest rogues and 
rascals in England would be there.” The trial, if trial it could be called, went 
on. The barristers who defended the venerable man, now m his seventieth 


year, were insulted by the ermined slave of the crown. Baxter himself 
attempted to speak, and he was thus met by Jeffreys: “Richard, Richard! 
dost thou think we will hear thee poison the court? Richard, thou art an old 
fellow, an old knave; thou hast written books enough to load a cart; every 
one is as full of sedition (I might say treason), as an egg is full of meat; 
hadst thou been whipt out of thy writing trade forty years ago it had been 
happy. Thou pretendest to be a preacher of the gospel of peace, and thou 
hast one foot in the grave ; it is time for thee to begin to think what account 
thou intendest to give; but leave thee to thyself, and I see thou wilt go on as 
thou hast begun ; but, by the grace of God, Pll look after thee. I know thou 
hast a mighty party, and I see a great many of the brotherhood in corners, 
waiting to see what will become of the mighty don; but by the grace of 
Almighty God I will crush you all.” The famous nonconformist — he who, 
in the earnestness of his piety and the purity of his life, was unsurpassed by 
the greatest of the great divines of the English church from which he 
differed so little — was of course found guilty. He was surrounded by 
friends and admirers, who wept aloutl. “Sniveling calves!” exclaimed 
Jeffreys. He was anxious, it was said, that the prisoner should be whipped at 
the cart’s tail, but that was overruled by the three other judges. Baxter was 
unable to pay his fine of 500 marks; and he remained in prison for eighteen 
months; when his pardon wasobtained.9 


Monmouth’s rebellion (1685 a.d.) 


In most respects the commons proved as dutiful as the king could have 
desired. By a unanimous vote, they settled on him for life the same revenue 
that the late king had enjoyed. They accompanied it with a declaration that 
they had implicit confidence in his promise to support the church, which, 
they added, was dearer to them than their lives. Gn the intelligence of the 
land- 
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ing of Monmouth, they made an additional grant of 400,000“. and passed a 
bill for the security of the king’s person, in which they enlarged the original 
statute of treason. In the midst of this exuberant loyalty, however, it was 
manifest that the parliament, with all its servility, was jealous on the subject 
of religion. 


Immediately on the accession of James, the English and Scottish exiles 
began to consult on the mode of delivering their country from the yoke of 
popery and despotism which they were persuaded the new monarch would 
entleavour to impose on it. They met at Rotterdam, whither Argyll and 
Monmouth, who were at Brussels, repaired at their invitation, and it was 
arranged that these noblemen should simultaneously head expeditions to 
England and Scotland: to keep up the union between them, Argyll was to be 
attended by two Englishmen, Ayloffe and Rumbold; and Monmouth by two 
Scots, Ferguson and Fletelior of Saltoun. 


Argyll sailed on May 2n(l, 1685. He stopped at the Orkney Isles, where two 
of his party were captured, and the government thus got information of his 
strength and destination. He landed in his ovm country on the 17th, and 
forth wit li issued two declarations, and sent the fiery cross, according to 
Highland usage, to summon his clansmen to arms.c The ill success of his 
adventure, his capture and brave death on the scaffold are described in the 
history of Scotland, where one must seek the account of the remarkable 
events of this reign .a 


Various circumstances detained Monmouth so long, that it was the 11th of 
June when he landed at Lyme in Dorset. He was attended by Lord Grey of 
Werk, and about eighty other exiles and their attendants. He forthwith 
raised his standard, and published a declaration styling James a usurper and 
charging him with the burning of London and every atrocity which had 
been laid to the account of the papists, adding that of poisoning the late 
king. This declaration drew numbers of the people to his standard, and on 
the fourth day (June 15th) he marched from Lyme at the head of four 
thousand men. At Taunton he was received with acclamations and presented 
with a splendid stand of colours; and twenty young ladies in their best attire 
came to offer him a naked sword and a pocket Bible. He here caused 
himself to be proclaimed king on the 20th; and, in proof of his royalty, 


touched for the king’s evil. He thence proceeded to Bridgewater, where he 
was also well received. The militia everywhere retired before him, and he 
proposed to cross the Avon near Bath and advance against Bristol, 


But it was now ascertained that the royal troops, under the earl of 
Feversham, were at hand ; that project therefore was abandoned, and it was 
debated in his council whether to march for Salop and Cheshire, where he 
expected good support, or to direct their course into Wiltshire, where he 
was led to hope for powerful assistance. This last was preferred, and the 
army arrived on the 26th at PhiHp’s-Norton on the confines of that county, 
where they had an encounter witli a part of the royal forces in which they 
had rather the advantage. They fell back however to Frome, and here 
Monmouth first learned of the defeat of Argyll. 


He had been for some time desponding; for he saw that none of the nobility 
or gentry, without whose aid no civil movements have ever succeeded in 
England, had declared in his favour, and he therefore had begun to view his 
cause as hopeless. It was proposed that the army should be disbanded, and 
Monmouth and his friends should endeavour to escape by sea; but this 
course was vehemently opposed by Lord Grey and others, and the army was 
led back to Bridgewater, July 1st. 
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As the royal forces were reported to be encamped at no great distance on 
the edge of a rnorass named Sedgemoor, it was resolved to try the effect of 
a nocturnal attack. The duke led out his forces, the horse being commanded 
by Lord Grey, whose courage was very dubious. They reached the moor at 
about one in the morning of the 6th, but found themselves stopped by a 
deep drain in front of the royal camp. Grey, on coming to the ditch and 
perceiving the troops to be on the alert, turned after a brief stand and led his 
men off the field. The whole plan was now disconcerted; a firing was kept 
up till daylight, when Feversham ordered his infantry to cross the drain, 
while his horse took the insurgents in flank. The half-armed peasants made 


a gallant but ineffectual resistance, then broke and fled in all directions. 
Their loss was five hundred slain and fifteen hundred taken ; the victors had 
three hundred killed and wounded. 


Monmouth fled, it is not known at what time : his first thought was to get 
over to Wales; but Grey, who was his evil genius, dissuaded him from it, 
and with him and a German named Busse he directed his course toward the 
New For-est. As a reward had been set on his head, an active search was 
kept up for them. Early the next morning Grey was captured, and though 
Monmouth and Busse then escaped, the latter was taken the following 
morning ; and as he owned that he had parted only four hours before from 
the duke, the search for him was made with redoubled activity. In a couple 
of hours that unfortunate prince was found in a ditch, covered with fern and 
nettles. He was in the dress of a peasant, and in his pockets were some 
green peas, the only sustenance he appears to have had. Broken in mind and 
body, he wrote a most humble letter to the king, entreatmg a personal 
interview and promising to make some important discovery. He was 
therefore, the very evening he reached London (July 13th), led into the 
royal presence with his arms pinioned. He threw himself on his knees, 
confessed his guilt, casting the blame on others, and implored for mercy in 
the humblest terms, but made no discovery. James, reminding him of his 
early education, asked him if he would have a priest. ” Is there then no 
hope?” said he. The king made no reply, but ordered him to be taken away 
to the Tower, where he was told to ])repare for death on the second day. 
When Monmouth was gone. Grey was brought into the royal presence, and 
he behaved with more spirit than the unfortunate duke. 


James is usually condemned for inhumanity on this occasion. It is said that 
he shoukl not have seen Monmouth, if he was resolved not to pardon him; 
but there is no proof of this resolution; he saw the prisoner at his own 
desire, and was led to expect disclosures which he did not receive. Surely 
Monmouth, after his invasion, his declaration, and his assumption of the 
title of king, had no claims to mercy. As to his being the king’s nephew, this 
was a dubious 
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point, and James appears to have always doubted his being his brother’s 
son. 


The next morning (July 14th) Monmouth was visited by his duchess, the 
heiress of Buccleuch, whom he had abandoned to live with Lady Harriet 
Wentworth. The meeting was a cold one; her object was, for the sake of 
herself and children, to get him to declare that she was ignorant of his 
projects. On this subject he gave her ample satisfaction, and she then 
withdrew. He wrote again to the king and to the queen and the queen- 
dowager (which last kindhearted princess earnestly interceded for him), and 
to others, but with no effect. The bishops Ken and Turner came to prepare 
him for death. When they were announced he was overwhelmed with terror; 
but it passed away, and henceforth his mind was serene and composed. 
They found him in a religious frame of mind in general; but on two points 
he proved immovable; he strenuously maintained the right of resistance to 
oppression, and he would not allow that there was anything morally wrong 
in the connection between him ami Lady Harriet Wentworth, though she 
had borne him a child: she, he said, was his real, the duchess was only his 
legal wife; his love for her had weaned him from vice ; both had prayed to 
God to root out their affection if displeasing to him, but it had only 
increased with time. The prelates therefore declined giving him the 
sacrament. 


In the morning of the 15th they returned with doctors Hooper and Tenison ; 
but none could make any impression on his mind. The duchess and his 
children came to take their final leave of him: he was kinder than before; 
she sank to the ground, and was carried away in a swoon. At ten o’clock he 
entered the carriage which was to convey him to Tower Hill. The concourse 
was immense; tears, sighs, and groans were succeeded by an awful silence. 


On the scaffold the divines conscientiously but cruelly pressed him on the 
two above-named points: he was still inflexible. He made no speech, but 
gave a paper to the sheriff. He laid down his head, telling the executioner to 
do his work better than in the case of Lord Russell. The man, unnerved, it 
would seem, by the charge, gave but a feeble stroke; the duke raised 
himself, and turned his head as if to upbraid him; he struck twice more, and 
then flung down the axe, swearing that his heart failed him. The sheriff 
made him resume it, and at the fifth blow the head was severed; and thus 
perished, in his thirty-sixth year, James duke of Monmouth. c 


CRUELTIES OF THE SOLDIERS IN THE WEST; KIRKE’s “LAMBS” 
(1685 A.D.) 


While the execution of Monmouth occupied the thoughts of the Londoners, 
the counties which had risen against the government were enduring all that 
a ferocious soldiery could inflict. Feversham had been summoned to the 
court, where honours and rewards which he little deserved awaited him. He 
was made a knight of the Garter and captain of the first and most lucrative 
troop of life guards: but court and city laughed at his military exploits; and 
the wit of Buckingham gave forth its last feeble flash at the expense of the 
general who had won a battle in bed. Feversham left in command at 
Bridgewater Colonel Percy Kirke, a military adventurer whose vices had 
been developed by the worst of all schools, Tangier, Kirke had during some 
years commanded the garrison of that towTi, and had been constantly 
employed in hostilities against tribes of foreign barbarians, ignorant of the 
laws which regulate the warfare of civilised and Christian nations. Within 
the ramparts of his fortress he was a despotic prince. The only check on his 
tyranny was the fear of being called to account by a distant and a careless 
government. He 
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might therefore safely proceed to the most audacious excesses of rapacity, 
licentiousness, and cruelty. He lived with boundless dissoluteness, and 


procured by extortion the means of indulgence. No goods could be sold till 
Kirke had had the refusal of them. No question of right could be decided till 
Kirke had been bribed. Once, merely from a malignant whim, he staved all 
the wine in a vintner’s cellar. On another occasion he drove all the Jews 
from Tangier. Two of them he sent to the Spanish Inquisition, which 
forthwith burned them. Under this iron domination scarce a complaint was 
heard; for hatred was effectually kept down by terror. Two persons who had 
been refractory were found murdered; and it was universally believed that 
they had been slain by Kirke ‘s order. When his soldiers displeased him he 
flogged them with merciless severity: but he indemnified them by 
permitting them to sleep on watch, to reel drunk about the streets, to rob, 
beat, and insult the merchants and the labourers. 


When Tangier was abandoned, Kirke returned to England. He still 
continued to command his old soldiers, who were designated sometimes as 
the 1st Tangier regiment, and sometimes as Queen Catharine’s regiment. As 
they had been levied for the purpose of waging war on an infidel nation, 
they bore on their flag a Christian emblem, the Paschal Lamb. In allusion to 
this device, and with a bitterly ironical meaning, these men, the rudest and 
most ferocious m the English army, were called Kirke’s Lambs, The 
regiment, now the second of the line, still retains this ancient badge, which 
is however thrown into the shade by decorations honourably earned in 
Egypt, in Spain, and in the heart of Asia. 


Such was the captain and such were the soldiers who were now let loose on 
the people of Somersetshire. From Bridgewater Kirke marched to Taunton. 
He was accompanied by two carts filled with wounded rebels whose gashes 
had not been dressed, and by a long drove of prisoners on foot, who were 
chained two and two. Several of these he hanged as soon as he reached 
Taunton, without the form of a trial. They were not suffered even to take 
leave of their nearest relations. The sign post of the White Hart inn served 
for a gallows. It is said that the work of death went on in sight of the 
windows where the officers of the Tangier regiment were carousing, and 
that at every health a wretch was turned off. When the legs of the dying 
men quivered in the last agony, the colonel ordered the drums to strike up. 
He would give the rebels, he said, music to their dancing. The tradition runs 
that one of the captives was not even allowed the indulgence of a speedy 


THE EARLY PEOPLES OF INDIA 


The population of India amounts to about a fourth part of that of the globe 
and consists of various races. In the Viudhyas the Munda tribes are still to 
be found to a great extent in their original condition and without the 
knowledge of the use of metal. They seem to be the original inhabitants, 
related to the other coloured peoples of southern Asia, and appear to have 
been driven from the plains into the mountains by nations who immigrated 
at a later period. Their religion is fetish-worship. Their clothing is limited to 
what is absolutely indispensable. 


To them belong the Kols who inhabit the highlands of Chota Nagpur in 
southern Behar, northwest of Calcutta : they are divided into various 
sections, the Santals, the Kols of Singbum or Larka Kols, the Kols of 
Bhumij, and the Munda Kols south of Ranchi in the Kolhan, and others ; 
the Khamti, a kindred people, live on the borders of further India : the 
Ramusi, who live between Poona and Kolapur and the Warali, southeast of 
Damaun (between Bombay and Surat), speak the Sanskrit tongue of the 
Mahrattas ; the Bhils dwell in the woods on the Tapti and Nerbudda and in 
Guzerat, but have also adopted civilisation together with the Aryan 
language. The Mairs in the Aravalli hills southwest of Ajmir and the Mina 
in the neighbourhood of the Jumna are also Munda tribes. 


The Deccan is inhabited mainly by the Dravidians, whose languages are 
entirely different from the Munda and Sanskrit tongues. Like the Munda 
they have dark skins, but with the exception of a few mountain peojiles they 
are civilised and they possess voluminous writings. They include the Tamil 
in the southernmost part of the Deccan, extending from Palikat (north of 
Madras) to Cape Comorin and east of a line drawn to the same cape from 
Bangalore through Coimbatore. The Telinga or Telugu (Sanskrit, Andhra) 
inhabit the country between Palikat and Orissa, and are bordered on the 
northwest by the Mahratta country. Inscriptions tell us of Andhra kings of 
the first century B. c. The Telugu names of many towns on the east coast 
show that this people were once extended over an area which reached much 
further north and even to Bengal. Like the Tamil they have both a popular 
and a literary language. The Tulu in tlie neighbourhood of ilangalore, 
formerly also reached to the coast, where the Malabar are now to be found ; 


death. Twice he was suspended from the sign post, and twice cut down. 
Twice he was asked if he repented of his treason ; and twice he replied that, 
if the thing were to do again, he would do it. Then he was tied up for the 
last time. 


So many dead bodies were quartered that the executioner stood ankle deep 
in blood. He was assisted by a poor man whose loyalty was suspected, and 
who was compelled to ransom his own life by seething the remains of his 
friends in pitch. The peasant who had consented to perform this hideous 
office afterwards returned to his plough. But a mark like that of Cain was 
upon him. He was known through his village by the horrible name of Tom 
Boilman. The rustics long continued to relate that, though he had, by his 
sinful and shameful deed, saved himself from the vengeance of the Lambs, 
he had not escaped the vengeance of a higher power. In a great storm he 
fled for shelter under an oak, and was there struck dead by lightning. 


The number of those who were thus butchered cannot now be ascertained. 
Nine were entered in the parish registers of Taunton : but those registers 
contain the names of such only as had Christian burial. Those who were 
hanged 
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in chains, and those whose heads and Hmbs were sent to the neighbouring 
villages, must have been much more numerous. It was believed in London, 
at the time, that Kirke put a hundred captives to death during the week 
which followed the battle. 


Cruelty, however, was not this man’s only passion. He loved money and 
was no novice in the arts of extortion. A safe conduct might be bought of 
him for thirty or forty pounds; and such a safe conduct, though of no value 
in law, enabled the piu’chaser to pass the posts of the Lambs without 
molestation, to reach a seaport, and to fly to a foreign country. The ships 
which were bound for New England were crowded at this jmicture with so 


many fugitives from Sedgemoor that there was great danger lest the water 
and provisions should fail. 


Kirke was also, in his own coarse and ferocious way, a man of pleasure; and 
nothing is more probable than that he employed his power for the purpose 
of gratifying his licentious appetites. It was reported that he conquered the 
virtue of a beautiful woman by promising to spare the life of one to whom 
she was strongly attached, and that, after she had yielded, he showed her 
suspended on the gallows the lifeless remains of him for whose sake she 
had sacrificed her honour. This tale an impartial judge must reject. It is 
unsupported by proof. The earliest authority for it is a poem written by 
Pomfret. The respectable historians of that age, while they expatiate on the 
crimes of Kirke, either omit all mention of this most atrocious crime, or 
mention it as a thing rumoured but not proved. Those who tell the story tell 
it with such variations as deprive it of all title to credit. Some lay the scene 
at Taunton, some at Exeter. Some make the heroine of the tale a maiden, 
some a married woman. The relation for whom the shameful ransom was 
paid is described by some as her father, by some as her brother, and by 
some as her husband. 


Lastly the story is one which, long before Kirke was born, had been told of 
many other oppressors, and had become a favourite theme of novelists and 
dramatists. Two politicians of the fifteenth century, Rhynsault, the favourite 
of Charles the Bokl of Burgundy, and Oliver le Dain, the favourite of Louis 
XI of France, had been accused of the same crime. Cintio had taken it for 
the subject of a romance; Whetstone had made out of Cintio’s narrative the 
rutle play of Promos and Cassandra; and Shakespeare had borrowed from 
Whetstone the plot of the noble tragi-comedy of Measure for Measure. As 
Kirke was not the first, so he was not the last to whom this excess of 
wickedness was popularly imputed. During the reaction which followed the 
jacobin tyranny in France, a very similar charge was brought against Joseph 
Lebon, one of the most odious agents of the committee of Public Safety, 
and, after uiquiry, was admitted even by his prosecutors to be unfounded. 


The government was dissatisfied with Kirke, not on accoimt of the 
barbarity with which he had treated his needy prisoners, but on account of 
the interested lenity which he had showTi to rich delinquents. He was soon 


recalled from the west. A less irregular and at the same time a more cruel 
massacre was about to be perpetrated. The vengeance was deferred during 
some weeks. It was thought desirable that the western circuit should not 
begin till the other circuits had terminated. In the meantime the jails of 
Somersetshire and Dors(;tshire were filled with thousands of captives. The 
chief friend and protector of these unhappy men in their extremity was one 
who abhorred their religious and political opinions, one whose order they 
hated, and to whom they had done unprovoked wrong, Bishop Ken. That 
good prelate used all his influence to soften the gaolers, and retrenched 
from his own Episcopal state that he might be able to make some addition 
to the 
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coarse and scanty faro of those who had defaced his beloved cathedral. His 
conduct on this occasion was of a piece with his whole life. His intellect 
was indeed darkened by many superstitions and prejudices: but his moral 
character, when impartially reviewed, sustains a comparison with any in 
ecclesiastical history, and seems to approach, as near as human infirmity 
permits, to the ideal perfection of Christian virtue. 


His labour of love was of no long duration. A rapid and effectual jail 
delivery was at hand. Early in September, Jeffreys, accompanied by four 
other judges, set out on that circuit of which the memory will last as long as 
our race and language. The officers who commanded the troops in the 
districts through which his course lay had orders to furnish him with 
whatever military aid he might require. His ferocious temper needed no 
spur.& 


To Jeffreys, who now enters into his full infamy, it will be well to devote 
some attention. Lord Campbell, * the biographer of the lord chancellors, 
says of him: “It is hardly known to the multitude that this infamous person 
ever held the great seal of England; as, from the almost exclusive 
recollection of his presiding on criminal trials, he has been execrated under 


the designation of Judge JefTreys — which is as familiar in our mouths as 
household words. Yet was he chancellor a considerably longer time than 
chief justice — and in the former capacity, as well as the latter, he did many 
things to astonish and horrify mankmd. 


” He has been so much abused that I began my critical examination of his 
history in the hope and belief that I should find that his misdeeds had been 
exaggerated, and that I might be able to rescue his memory from some 
portion of the obloquy under which it labours; but I am sorry to say that, in 
my matured opinion, although he appears to have been a man of high 
talents, of singularly agreeable manners, and entirely free from hypocrisy, 
his cruelty and his political profligacy have not been sufficiently exposed or 
reprobated ; and that he was not redeemed from his vices by one single 
solid virtue. “« 


MACAULAY’s account of judge JEFFREYS AND THE BLOODY 
ASSIZES 


The depravity of Sir George Jeffreys* has passed into a proverb. Both the 
great English parties have attacked his memory with emulous violence: for 
the whigs considered him their most barbarous enemy; and the tories found 
it convenient to throw on him the blame of all the crimes which had sullied 
their triumph. A diligent and candid inquiry will show that some frightful 
stories which have been told concerning him are false or exaggerated. Yet 
the dispassionate historian will be able to make very little deduction from 
the vast mass of infamy with which the memory of the wicked judge has 
been loaded. 


He was a man of quick and vigorous parts, but constitutionally prone to 
insolence and to the angry passions. Wlien just emerging from boyhood he 
had risen into practice at the Old Bailey bar, a bar where atlvocates have 
always used a license of tongue unknown in Westminster Hall. Here, during 
many years, his chief business was to examine and cross-examine the most 
hardened miscreants of a great capital. Daily conflicts with prostitutes and 
thieves called out and exercised his powers so effectually that be became 
the 


[“The name is spelled no fewer tlian eight different ways: “Jeffries,” 
“Jefferies,” “Jefferys,” “Jeffereys,” “Jefferyes,” “Jeffrys,” “Jeffryew,” and ” 
Jeffreys,” and he himself spelled it differently at different times of his life ; 
but the last si)elling is that which is found in his patent of peerage, and 
which he always used afterwards.— Lokd Camthki,!.. *] n. w. — VOL. 
XX. Pu 
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most consummate bully ever known in his profession. All tenderness for the 
feelings of others, all self respect, all sense of the becoming were 
obliterated from his mmd. He acquired a boundless command of the 
rhetoric in which the \ailgar express hatred and contempt. The profusion of 
maledictions and vituperative epithets which composed his vocabulary 
could hardly have been rivalled in the fish market or the bear garden. His 
countenance and his voice must always have been unamiable. But these 
natural advantages — for such he seems to have thought them — he had 
improved to such a degree that there were few who, in his paroxysms of 
rage, could see or hear him without emotion. Impudence and ferocity sat 
upon his brow. The glare of his eyes had a fascination for the unhappy 
victim on whom they were fixed. Yet his brow and his eye were said to be 
less terrible than the savage lines of his mouth. His yell of fury, as was said 
by one who had often heard it, sounded like the thunder of the judgment 
day. 


These quahfications he carried, while still a young man, from the bar to the 
bench. He early became common sergeant and then recorder of London. As 
a judge at the city sessions he exliibited the same propensities which 
afterwards, in a higher post, gained for him an unenviable immortality. 
Already might be remarked in him the most odious vice which is incident to 
human nature, a delight in misery merely as misery. There was a fiendish 
exultation in the way in which he pronounced sentence on offenders. Their 
weeping and imploring seemed to titillate him voluptuously; and he loved 
to scare them into fits by dilating with luxuriant amplification on all the 


details of what they were to suffer. Thus, when he had an opportunity of 
ordering an unlucky adventuress to be whipped at the cart’s tail: 
“Hangman,” he would exclaim, “I charge you to pay particular attention to 
this lady! Scourge her soundly, man. Scourge her till the blood rmis do^Mi! 
It is Christmas, a cold time for madam to strip in! See that you warm her 
shoulders thoroughly!” He was hardly less facetious when he passed 
judgment on poor Lodowick Muggleton, the drunken tailor who fancied 
himself a prophet. ” Impudent rogue!” roared Jeffreys, “thou shalt have an 
easy, easy, easy punishment!” One part of this easy punishment was the 
pillory, in which the wretched fanatic was almost killed with brickbats. 


By this time the heart of Jeffreys had been hardened to that temper which 
tyrants require in their worst implements. He had hitherto looked for 
professional advancement to the corporation of London. He had therefore 
professed himself a roundhead, and had always appeared to be in a higher 
state of exliilaration when he explained to popish priests that they were to 
be cut do\Mi alive and “were to see their owti bowels burned, than when he 
passed ordinary sentences of death. But, as soon as he had got all that the 
city could give, he made haste to sell his forehead of brass and his tongue of 
venom to the court. Chiffinch, who was accustomed to act as broker in 
infamous contracts of more than one kind, lent his aid. He had conducted 
many amorous and many political intrigues; but he assuredly never 
rendered a more scandalous service to his masters than when he introduced 
Jeffreys to Whitehall. 


The renegade soon found a patron in the obdurate and revengeful James, 
but was always regarded with scorn and disgust by Charles, whose faults, 
great as they were, had no affinity with insolence and cruelty. “That man,” 
said the king, ” has no learning, no sense, no manners, and more impudence 
than ten carted streetwalkers.” Work was to be done, however, which could 
be trusted to no man who reverenced law or was sensible of shame; and 
thus Jeffreys, at an age at which a barrister thinks himself fortunate if he is 
em- 
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ployed to conduct an important cause, was made chief justice of the King’s 
Bench. 


His enemies could not deny that he posessed some of the qualities of a great 
judge. His legal knowledge, indeed, was merely such as he had picked up in 
practice of no very high kind. But he had one of those happily constituted 
intellects which, across labyrinths of sophistry, and through masses of 
immaterial facts, go straight to the true point. Of his intellect, however, he 
seldom had the full use. Even in civil causes his malevolent and despotic 
temper perpetually disordered his judgment. To enter his court was to enter 
the den of a wild beast, which none could tame, and which was as likely to 
be roused to rage by caresses as by attacks. He frequently poured forth on 
plaintiffs and defendants, barristers and attorneys, witnesses and jurymen 
torrents of frantic abuse, intermixed with oaths and curses. His looks and 
tones had inspired terror when he was merely a young advocate struggling 
into practice. Now that he was at the head of the most formidable tribunal in 
the realm, there were few indeed who did not tremble before him. Even 
when he was sober, his violence was sufficiently frightful. But in general 
his reason was overclouded and his evil passions stimulated by the fumes of 
intoxication. 


His evenings were ordinarily given to revelry. People who saw him only 
over his bottle would have supposed him to be a man gross indeed, sottish, 
and addicted to low company and low merriment, but social and good 
humoured. He was constantly surrounded on such occasions by buffoons 
selected, for the most part, from among the vilest pettifoggers who practised 
before him. These men bantered and abused each other for his 
entertainment. He joined in their ribald talk, sang catches with them, and, 
when his head grew hot, hugged and kissed them in an ecstacy of drimken 
fondness. But, though wine at first seemed to soften his heart, the effect a 
few hours later was very different. He often came to the judgment seat, 
havmg kept the court waiting long, and yet having but half slept off his 
debauch, his cheeks on fire, his eyes staring like those of a maniac. When 
he was in this state, his boon companions of the preceding night, if they 
were wise, kept out of his way; for the recollection of the familiarity to 


which he had admitted them inflamed his malignity; and he was sure to take 
every opportunity of overwhelming them with execration and invective. 
Not the least odious of his many odious peculiarities was the pleasure 
which he took in publicly brow-beatmg and mortifying those whom, in his 
fits of maudlin tenderness, he had encouraged to presume on his favour. 


The services which the government had expected from him were 
performed, not merely without flinching, but eagerly and triumphantly. His 
first exploit was the judicial murder of Algernon Sidney. What followed 
was in perfect harmony with this beginning. Respectable tories lamented 
the disgrace which the barbarity and indecency of so great a functionary 
brought upon the administration of justice. But the excesses which filled 
such men with horror were titles to the esteem of James. Jeffreys, therefore, 
after the death of Charles, obtained a seat in the cabinet and a peerage. This 
last honour was a signal mark of royal approbation. For, since the judicial 
system of the realm had been remodelled in the thirteenth century, no chief 
justice had been a lord of parliament. 


Guilford now found himself superseded in all his political functions, and 
restricted to his business as a judge in equity. At council he was treated by 
Jeffreys with marked incivility. The whole legal patronage was in the hands 
of the chief justice; and it was well known by the bar that the surest way to 
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propitiate the chiof-justice was to treat the lord keeper with disrespect. So 
deeply was Guilford hunibled that, when he appeared for the last time in 
Westminster Hall in 1685 after the failure of Monmouth’s rebellion, he took 
with him a nosegay to hide his face, because, as he afterwards owned, he 
could not bear the eyes of the bar and of the audience. The prospect of his 
approaching end seems to have inspired him with unwonted courage. He 
determined to discharge his conscience, requested an audience of the king, 
spoke earnestly of the tlangers inseparable from violent and arbitrary 
counsels, and condemned the lawless cruelties which the soldiers hatl 


committed in Somersetshire. He soon after retired from London to die. He 
breathed his last a few days after the judges set out for the west. It was 
immediately notified to Jeffreys that he might e.xpect the great seal as the 
reward of faithful and vigorous service. 


Trial of Alice Lisle 


At Winchester the chief-justice first opened his commission. Hampshire had 
not been the theatre of war; but many of the vanquished rebels had, like 
their leader, fled thither. Two of them, Jolin Hickes, a nonconformist divine, 
and Richard Nelthorpe, a lawyer who had been outlawed for his share in the 
Rye House Plot, had sought refuge at the house of Alice, widow of John 
Lisle. John Lisle had sat in the Long Parliament and in the high court of 
justice, had been a commissioner of the great seal in the days of the 
commonwealth, and had been created a lord by Cromwell. The titles given 
by the protector had not been recognised by any government which had 
ruled England since the do/vnfall of his house; but they appear to have 
been often used in conversation even by royalists. John Lisle’s widow was 
therefore commonly known as the lady Alice. 


The same womanly kindness which had led her to befriend the royalists in 
their time of trouble would not suffer her to refuse a meal and a hiding 
place to the wretched men who now entreated her to protect them. She took 
them into her house, set meat and drink before them, and showed them 
where they might take rest. The next morning her dwelling was surrounded 
by soldiers. Strict search was made, Hickes was found concealed in the malt 
house, and Nelthorpe in the chimney. If Lady Alice knew her guests to have 
been concerned in the insurrection, she was undoubtedly guilty of what in 
strictness is a capital crime. For the law of principal and accessory as 
respects high treason, then was, and is to this day, in a state disgraceful to 
English jurisprudence. The feeling which makes the most loyal subject 
shrink from the thought of giving up to a shameful death the rebel who, 
vanquished, hunted down, and in mortal agony, begs for a morsel of bread 
and a cup of water, may be a weakness: but it is surely a weakness very 
nearly allied to virtue. No English ruler, the savage and implacable James 
alone excepted, has had the barbarity even to think of putting a lady to a 
cruel and shameful death for so venial and amiable a transgression. 


Odious as the law was, it was strained for the purpose of destroying Alice 
Lisle. She could not, according to the doctrine laid down by the highest 
authority, be convicted till after the conviction of the rebels whom she had 
harboured. She was, however, set to the bar before either Hickes or 


the latter received Christianity from Persia at an early period and wrote 
their language in Syrian characters called Karshunish. 


North of them are the Kanarese, inhabiting the coast and the inland districts 
towards Mysore, where they join uncivilised mountain peoples, the Kota, 
Badaga, and Koduga (Coorg). The Toda in the Nilgiris north of Coimbatore, 
represent the unmixed type of the race ; they are taller than the other 
peoples and practise polyandry. Their religion consists in the fear of spirits, 
whose malignity is opposed by magic ; the grand function of the village 
priest is the milking of the cows. The Uraon Kols and the Rajmahal Kols of 
the Lower Ganges as far as Gondwana are also of Dravidian origin. They 
are the pariahs of the social system ; the Gonds speak Hindi, 
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a Sanski-it language. They worship two gods, from whom proceed the good 
and evil in creation. 


Other Dravidian peoples are the Ku or Kandhs in the mountains of Orissa, 
and finally, the Brahuis in the mountains of Baluchistan, south of Kelat in 
eastern Iran — the Ethiopians of the Greeks. Their presence in this remote 
territory is a token of the wide extension of the race in former times, and 
they perhaps migrated from the highlands of Asia. 


Yet another nationality is represented by the original inhabitants of Ceylon 
(called in Sanskrit Sinhaladvipa, or the Island of the Sinhalas), the Vaddas, 
i.e. hunters, east of the Mahawalliganga who are still preserved from the 
admixture of foreign blood ; ethnologically they show a resemblance to the 
ancient Dravidian peoples, but their language, the Elu, is quite peculiar to 
themselves. 


It is supposed that about the year 2000 the immigration of Aryan (Indo- 
European) tribes started from the northwest. At some undefined period 
these Aryans formed one people with the Iranians, and their language, 
Sanskrit, is closely related to the Iranian. About 1500 years before Christ 
they had spread over the territory of the Indus, but it was not till five 


Nelthorpe had been tried. It was no easy matter hi such a case to obtain a 
verdict for the crown. The witnesses prevaricated. The jury, consisting of 
the principal gentlemen of Hampshire, shrank from the thought of sending a 
fellow creature to the stake for conduct which seemed deserving rather of 
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praise than of blame. Jeffreys was beside himself with fury. This was the 
first case of treason on the circuit; and there seemed to be a strong 
probability that his prey would escape him. He stormed, cursed, and swore 
in language which no well bred man would have used at a race or a 
cockfight. 


After the witnesses had been thus handled, the lady Alice was called on for 
her defence. She began by saying, what may possibly have been true, that, 
though she knew Hickes to be in trouble when she took him in, she did not 
know or suspect that he had been concerned in the rebellion. He was a 
divine, a man of peace. It had, therefore, never occurred to her that he could 
have borne arms against the government; and she had supposed that he 
wished to conceal himself because warrants were out against him for field 
preaching. The chief justice began to storm: “But I will tell you. There is 
not one of those lying, snivelling, canting Presbyterians but, one way or 
another, had a hand in the rebellion. Presbytery has all manner of villany in 
it. Nothing but Presbytery could have made Dunne such a rogue. Show me 
a Presbyterian; and I’ll show thee a lying knave.” He summed up in the 
same style, declaimed during an hour against whigs and dissenters, and 
reminded the jury that the prisoner’s husband had borne a part in the death 
of Charles I, a fact which was not proved by any testimony, and which, if it 
had been proved, would have been utterly irrelevant to the issue. The jury 
retired, and remained long in consultation. The judge grew impatient. He 
could not conceive, he said, how, in so plain a case, they should even have 
left the box. He sent a messenger to tell them that, if they did not instantly 
return, he would adjourn the court and lock them up all night. Thus put to 
the torture, they came, but came to say that they doubted whether the charge 


had been made out. Jeffreys expostulated with them vehemently, and, after 
another consultation, they gave a reluctant verdict of guilty. 


On the following morning sentence was pronounced. Jeffreys gave 
directions that Alice Lisle should be burned alive that very afternoon. This 
excess of barbarity moved the pity and indignation even of the class which 
was most devoted to the crown. The clergy of Winchester cathedral 
remonstrated with the chief justice, who, brutal as he was, was not mad 
enough to risk a quarrel on such a subject with a body so much respected by 
the tory party. He consented to put off the execution five days. During that 
time the friends of the prisoner besought James to show her mercy. Ladies 
of high rank interceded for her. Clarendon, the king’s brother-in-law, 
pleaded her cause. But all was vain. The utmost that could be obtained was 
that her sentence shoukl be commuted from burning to beheading. She was 
put to death on a scaffold in the market-place of Winchester, and underwent 
her fate with serene courage. 


The Bloody Assizes 


In Hampshire Alice Lisle was the only victim, but, on the day following her 
execution, Jeffreys reached Dorchester, the principal town of the coimty in 
which Monmouth had landed, and the judicial massacre began. The court 
was hung, by order of the chief justice, with scarlet; and this innovation 
seemed to the multitude to indicate a bloody purpose. It was also rumoured 
that, when the clergyman who preached the assize sermon enforced the duty 
of mercy, the ferocious mouth of the judge was distorted by an ominous 
grin. These things made men augur ill of what was to follow. 


More than three hundred prisoners were to be tried. The work seemed 
heavy; but Jeffreys had a contrivance for making it light. He let it be under- 
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stood that the only chance of obtaining pardon or respite was to plead 
guilty. Twenty-nine persons, who put themselves on their country and were 
convicted, were ordered to be tied up without delay. The remaming 
prisoners pleaded guilty by scores. Two hundred and ninety-two received 
sentence of death. The whole number hanged in Dorsetshire amounted to 
seventy-four. 


From Dorchester Jeffreys proceeded to Exeter. The civil war had barely 
grazed the frontier of Devonshire. Here, therefore, comparatively few 
persons were capitally pmiished. Somersetsliire, the chief seat of the 
rebellion, had been reserved for the last and most fearful vengeance. In this 
county two hundred and thirty-three prisoners were in a few days hanged, 
drawn, and quartered. At every spot where two roads met, on every market 
place, on the green of every large village which had furnished Monmouth 
with soldiers, ironed corpses clattering in the wind, or heads and quarters 
stuck on poles, poisoned the air, and made the traveller sick with horror. In 
many parishes the peasantry could not assemble in the house of God 


without seeing the ghastly face of a neighbour grinning at them over the 
porch. 


The chief-justice was all himself. His spirits rose higher and higher as the 
work went on. He laughed, shouted, joked, and swore in such a way that 
many thought him drunk from morning to night. But in him it was not easy 
to distinguish the madness produced by evil passions from the madness 
produced by brandy. A prisoner affirmetl that the witnesses who appeared 
against him were not entitled to credit. One of them, he said, was a papist, 
and another a prostitute. “Thou impudent rebel,” exclaimed the judge, “to 
reflect on the king’s evidence! I see thee, villain, I see thee already with the 
halter round thy neck.” Another produced testimony that he was a good 
Protestant. “Protestant!” said Jeffreys; “you mean Presbyterian. I’ ll hold 
you a wager of it. I can smell a Presbyterian forty miles.” One wretched 
man moved the pity even of bitter tories. “My lord,” they said, ” this poor 
creature is on the parish.” ” Do not trouble yourselves,” said the judge, ” I 
will ease the parish of the burden.” 


It was not only on the prisoners that his fury broke forth. Gentlemen and 
noblemen of high consideration and stainless loyalty, who ventured to bring 
to his notice any extenuating circumstance, were almost sure to receive 
what he called, in the coarse dialect which he had learned in the pothouses 
of \Vhitechapel, “a lick with the rough side of his tongue.” Lord Stawell, a 
tory peer, who could not conceal his horror at the remorseless manner in 
which his poor neighbours were butchered, was punished by having a 
corpse suspened in chains at his park gate. In such spectacles originated 
many tales of terror, which were long told over the cider by the Christmas 
fires of the farmers of Somersetshire. Within the last forty years peasants, in 
some districts, well knew the accursed spots, and passed them unwillingly 
after sunset. 


Jeffreys boasted that he had hanged more traitors than all his predecessors 
together since the conquest. It is certain that the number of persons whom 
he executed in one month, and in one shire, very much exceeded the 
number of all the political offenders who have been executed in our island 
since the Revolution. The rebellions of 1715 and 1745 were of longer 
duration, of wider extent, and of more formidable aspect than that which 


was put down at Sedgemoor. It has not been generally thought that, either 
after the rebellion of 1715, or after the rebellion of 1745, the house of 
Hanover erred on the side of clemency. Yet all the executions of 1715 and 
1745 added together will appear to have been few indeed when compared 
with those which disgraced the Bloody Assizes. The number of the rebels 
whom Jeffreys hanged 
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on this circuit was three hundred and twenty. Lord Lonsdale/ says seven 
hundred; Burnet *= six hundred. We have followed the list which the judges 
sent to the treasury, and which may still be seen there in the letter book of 
1685. 


Such havoc must have excited disgust even if the sufferers had been 
generally odious. But they were, for the most part, men of blameless life 
and of high religious profession. They were regarded by themselves, and by 
a large proportion of their neighbours, not as wrongdoers, but as martyrs 
who sealed with blood the truth of the Protestant religion. Very few of the 
convicts professed any repentance for what they had done. Many, animated 
by the old Puritan spirit, met death, not merely with fortitude but with 
exultation. It was in vain that the ministers of the established church 
lectured them on the guilt of rebellion and on the importance of priestly 
absolution. The claim of the king to unbounded authority in things 
temporal, and the claim of the clergy to the spiritual power of binding and 
loosing, moved the bitter scorn of the intrepid sectaries. Some of them 
composed hymns in the dungeon, and chanted them on the fatal sledge. 
Christ, they sang while they were undressing for the butchery, would soon 
come to rescue Zion and to make war on Babylon, would set up his 
standard, would blow his trumpet, and would requite his foes tenfold for 
all the evil which had been inflicted on his servants. The dying words of 
these men were noted down; their farewell letters were kept as treasures; 
and, in this way, with the help of some invention and exaggeration, was 
formed a copious supplement to the Marian martyrology. 


Yet those rebels who were doomed to death were less to be pitied than some 
of the survivors. Several prisoners to whom Jeffreys was unable to bring 
home the charge of high treason were convicted of misdemeanours, and 
were sentenced to scourging not less terrible than that which Gates had 
undergone. A woman for some idle words, such as had been uttered by half 
the women in the districts where the war had raged, was condemned to be 
whipped through all the market towns in the county of Dorset. She suffered 
part of her punishment before Jeffreys returned to London: but, when he 
was no longer in the west, the gaolers, with the humane connivance of the 
magistrates, took on themselves the responsibility of sparing her any further 
torture. 


A still more frightful sentence was passed on a lad named Tutchin, who was 
tried for seditious words. He was, as usual, interrupted in his defence by 
ribaldry and scurrility from the judgment seat. “You are a rebel; and all your 
family have been rebels since Adam. They tell me that you are a poet. PI 
cap verses with you.” The sentence was that the boy should be imprisoned 
seven years, and should, during that period, be flogged through every 
market town in Dorsetshire every year. The women in the galleries burst 
into tears. The clerk of the arraigns stood up in great disorder. ” My lord,” 
said he, ” the prisoner is very young. There are many market towns in our 
county. The sentence amounts to whipping once a fortnight for seven 
years.” “If he is a young man,” said Jeffreys, “he is an old rogue. Ladies, 
you do not know the villain as well as I do. The punishment is not half bad 
enough for him. All the interest in England shall not alter it.” Tutchin in his 
despair petitioned, and probably with sincerity, that he might be hanged. 
Fortunately for him he was, just at this conjuncture, taken ill of the 
smallpox and given over. As it seemed highly improbable that the sentence 
would ever be executed, the chief justice consented to remit it, in return for 
a bribe which reduced the prisoner to poverty. The temper of Tutchin, not 
originally very mild, was exasperated to madness by what he had 
undergone. He lived to be known as one of the most acrimonious and 
pertinacious enemies of the house of Stuart and of the tory party. 
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Rebels Transported 


The number of prisoners whom Jeffreys transported was eight hundred and 
forty-one. Those men, more wretched than their associates who suffered 
death, were distributed into gangs, and bestowed on persons who enjoyed 
favour at court. The conditions of the gift were that the convicts should be 
carried beyond sea as slaves, that they should not be emancipated for ten 
years, and that the place of their banishment should be some West Indian 
island. This last article was studiously framed for the purpose of 
aggravating the misery of the exiles. In New England or New Jersey they 
would have found a population kindly disposed to them and a climate not 
unfavourable to their health and vigour. It was therefore determined that 
they should be sent to colonies where a Puritan could hope to inspire little 
sympathy, and where a labourer born in the temperate zone could hope to 
enjoy little health. Such was the state of the slave market that those 
bondmen, long as was the passage, and sickly as they were likely to prove, 
were still very valuable. It was estimated by Jeffreys that, on an average, 
each of them, after all charges wore paid, would be worth from ton to 
fifteen pounds. There was therefore much angry competition for grants. 
Some tories in the west conceived that they had, by their exertions and 
sufferings during the insurrection, earned a right to share in the profits 
which had been eagerly snatched up by the sycophants of Whitehall. The 
courtiers, however, were victorious. 


The misery of the exiles fully equalled that of the negroes who in the 
nineteenth century were carried from Congo to Brazil. It appears from the 
best information which is at present accessible that more than one-fifth of 
those who were shipped were flung to the sharks before the end of the 
voyage. The human cargoes were stowed close in the holds of small vessels. 
So little space was allowed that the wretches, many of whom were still 
tormented by unhealed wounds, could not all lie down at once without lying 
on one another. They were never suffered to go on deck. The hatchway was 
constantly watched by sentinels armed with hangers and blunderbusses. In 
the dungeon below all was darkness, stench, lamentation, disease, and 
death. 


Of ninety-nine convicts who were carried out in one vessel, twenty-one 
died before they reached Jamaica, although the voyage was performed with 
unusual speed. The survivors when they arrived at their house of bondage 
were mere skeletons. During some weeks coarse biscuit and fetid water had 
been doled out to them in such scanty measure that any one of them could 
easily have consumed the ration which was assigned to five. They were, 
therefore, in such a state that the merchant to whom they had been 
consigned found it expedient to fatten them before selling them. 


Confiscation and Extortion 


Meanwhile the property, both of the rebels who had suffered death and of 
those more unfortunate men who were withering under the tropical sun, was 
fought for and torn in pieces by a crowd of greedy informers. By law a 
subject attainted of treason forfeits all his substance; and this law was 
enforced after the Bloody Assizes with a rigour at once cruel and ludicrous. 
The broken-hearted widows and destitute orphans of the labouring men 
whose corpses hung at the cross roads were called upon by the agents of the 
treasury to explain what had become of a basket, of a goose, of a flitch of 
bacon, of a keg of cider, of a sack of beans, of a truss of hay. While the 
humbler retainers of the government were pillaging the families of the 
slaughtered peasants, the 
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chief justice was fast accumulating a fortune out of the phindor of a higher 
class of whigs. He traded largely in pardons. His most lucrative transaction 
of this kind was with a gentleman named Edmund Prideaux. The 
unfortunate man lay long in gaol, and at length, overcome by fear of the 
gallows, consented to pay £15,000 for his liberation. This great sum was 
received by Jeffreys. He bought with it an estate, to which the people gave 
the name of Aceldama, from that accursed field which was purchased with 
the price of innocent blood. 


Some courtiers contrived to obtain a small share of this traffic. The ladies of 
the queen’s household distinguished themselves pre-eminently by rapacity 
and hardheartedness. Part of the disgrace which they incurred falls on their 
mistress: for it was solely on account of the relation in which they stood to 
her that they were able to enrich themselves by so odious a trade ; and there 
can be no question that she might with a word or a look have restrained 
them. But in truth she encouraged them by her evil example, if not by her 
express approbation. She seems to have been one of that large class of 


hundred years later that they began to conquer the plain of the Ganges, and 
the severe struggles which they had to sustain against the population are 
reflected in the epic as well as in countless legends ; for in virtue of a 
peculiar love of the fantastic and thanks to the diligence of Brahman priests, 
the Aryan Indians have enveloped their ancient history in a cloud of myths 
and literally revelled in the construction of chronological systems covering 
immeasurable periods of time. 


At the time of the Ophir voyage, when Solomon sent to India for ivory, 
apes, and peacocks, there were as yet no Aryans in southern India, for the 
name for apes, in Hebrew “qof,” and in Sanskrit “kapi,” cannot be an Aryan 
word ; it first comes to hand in the latest book of the Rig-Veda, but also 
appears in the form ” qaf ” as early as the I Vth Dynasty in Egypt, and the 
name for peacocks, ” tuki,” has been borrowed from the Malabar “togei.” 
From an ethnological point of view the Aryans of India are not a pure race, 
as they appear to have been when they dwelt in the valley of the Indus ; for 
in the Veda a contrast is often drawn between a clear complexion and the 
dark skin of the indigenous peoples. They must on the contrary have mixed 
with natives at some period when a peculiar civilisation and, in 
consequence, an increasing separation of the different classes was in course 
of development ; and not only has the physical type greatly altered its 
original Indo-European character, but the whole civilisation of the Indians 
has received the stamp of southern and eastern Asia, which makes them 
appear to us even stranger than the Asiatic Semites or the Egyptians. This 
fact is often overlooked, because the use of the Aryan speech continually 
reminds us of the close relationship between the Indian Aryans and the 
Persians and Europeans. And it is not merely that the Aryans have assumed 
the racial marks of the Dravidian, but on the other hand the pure type of the 
indigenous population has only been preserved in the uncivilised mountain 
peoples. In later centuries the course of history introduced still further 
elements, as the Indo-Scythians in the northwest, the Persians and Arabians, 
and, finally, the Europeans, including those Mohammedans who have had 
so much influence on religious development. 


In the territory in which the Aryan population preponderated, the Sanskrit 
language superseded the native one. Tiie most widely diffused language of 
India is the Hindi, whose sphere is bordered in the west by 


persons who bear adversity better than prosperity. While her husband was a 
subject and an exile, shut out from public employment, and in imminent 
danger of being deprived of his birthright, the suavity and humility of her 
manners conciliated the kindness even of those who most abhorred her 
religion. But when her good fortune came her good nature disappeared. The 
meek and affable duchess turned out an ungracious and haughty queen. The 
misfortunes which she subsequently endured have made her an object of 
some interest; but that interest would be not a little heightened if it could be 
shown that, in the season of her greatness, she saved, or even tried to save, 
one single victim from the most frightful proscription that England has ever 
seen. Unhappily the only request that she is known to have preferred 
touching the rebels was that a hundred of those who were sentenced to 
transportation might be given to her. 


The profit which she cleared on the cargo, after making large allowance for 
those who died of hunger and fever during the passage, cannot be estimated 
at less than a thousand guineas. We cannot wonder that her attendants 
should have imitated her unprincely greediness and her unwomanly cruelty. 
They exacted a thousand pounds from Roger Hoare, a merchant of 
Bridgewater, who had contributed to the military chest of the rebel army. 
But the prey on which they pounced most eagerly was one which it might 
have been thought that even the most ungentle natures would have spared. 
Already some of the girls who had presented the standard to Monmouth at 
Taunton had cruelly expiated their offence. One of them had been thrown 
into a prison where an infectious malady was raging. She had sickened and 
died there. Another had presented herself at the bar before Jeffreys to beg 
for mercy. ” Take her, gaoler,” vociferated the judge, with one of those 
frowns which had often struck terror into stouter hearts than hers. She burst 
into tears, drew her hood over her face, followed the gaoler out of court, fell 
ill of fright, and in a few hours was a corpse. 


Most of the young ladies, however, who had walked in the procession, were 
still alive. Some of tliem were under ten years of age. All had acted under 
the orders of their schoolmistress, without knowing that they were 
conmiitting a crime. The queen’s maids of honour asked the royal 
permission to wring money out of the parents of the poor children ; and the 
permission was granted. An order was sent down to Taunton that all these 


little girls should be seized and imprisoned. The maids of honour were at 
last forced to content themselves with less than a third part of what they liad 
demanded. 
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No English sovereign has ever given stronger proofs of a cruel nature than 
James II. Yet his cruelty was not more odious than his mercy. Or perhaps it 
may be more correct to say that his mercy and his cruelty were such that 
each reflects infamy on the other. Our horror at the fate of the simple 
clowns, the young lads, the delicate women, to whom he was inexorably 
severe, is increased when we find to whom and for what considerations he 
granted his pardon. 


The rule by which a prince ought, after a rebellion, to be guided in selecting 
rebels for punishment is perfectly obvious. The ringleaders, the men of 
rank, fortune, and education, whose power and whose artifices have led the 
multitude into error, are the proper objects of severity. The deluded 
populace, when once the slaughter on the field of battle is over, can scarcely 
be treated too leniently. This rule, so evidently agreeable to justice and 
humanity, was not only not observed, it was inverted. While those who 
ought to have been spared were slaughtered by hundreds, the few who 
might with propriety have been left to the utmost rigour of the law were 
spared. This eccentric clemency has perplexed some writers, and has drawn 
forth ludicrous eulogies from others. It was neither at all mysterious nor at 
all praiseworthy. It may be distinctly traced in every case either to a sordid 
or to a malignant motive, either to thirst for money or to thirst for blood. 


In the case of Grey there was no mitigating circumstance. He was suffered 
to redeem himself by giving a bond for £40,000 to the lord treasurer, and 
smaller sums to other courtiers. Sir John Cochrane had held among the 
Scotch rebels the same rank which had been held by Grey in the west of 


England. His father, Lord Dundonald, offered a bribe of £5,000 to the 
priests of the royal household ; and a pardon was granted. 


None of the traitors had less right to expect favour than Wade, Goodenough, 
and Ferguson. These three chiefs of the rebellion had fled together from the 
field of Sedgemoor, and had reached the coast in safety. But they had found 
a frigate cruising near the spot where they had hoped to embark. They had 
then separated. Wade and Goodenough were soon discovered and brought 
up to London. Deeply as they had been implicated in the Rye House Plot, 
conspicuous as they had been among the chiefs of the western insurrection, 
they were suffered to live, because they had it in their power to give 
information which enabled the king to slaughter and plunder some persons 
whom he hated, but to whom he had never yet been able to bring home any 
crime. 


How Ferguson escaped was, and still is, a mystery. Of all the enemies of the 
government he was, without doubt, the most deeply criminal. He was the 
original author of the plot for assassinating the royal brothers. He had 

w Titten that declaration which, for insolence, malignity, and mendacity, 
stands unrivalled even among the libels of those stormy times. He had 
instigated Monmouth first to invade the kingdom and then to usurp the 
crown. It was reasonable to expect that a strict search would be made for 
the arch traitor, as he was often called ; and such a search a man of so 
singular an aspect and dialect could scarcely have eluded. It was 
confidently reported in the coffee houses of London that Ferguson was 
taken; and this report found credit with men who had excellent 
opportunities of knowing the truth. The next thing that was heard of him 
was that he was safe on the Continent. . It was strongly suspected that he 
had been in constant communication with the government against which he 
was constantly plotting, that he had, while 
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urging his associates to every excess of rashness, sent to Whitehall just so 
much information about their proceedings as might suffice to save his own 
neck, and that therefore orders had been given to let him escape. 


JEFFREYS MADE LORD CHANCELLOR 


And now Jeffreys had done his work, and returned to claim his reward. He 
arrived at Windsor from the west, leaving carnage, mourning, and terror 
behind him. The hatred with which he was regarded by the people of 
Somersetshire had no parallel in our history. It was not to be quenched by 
time or by political changes, was long transmitted from generation to 
generation, and raged fiercely against his innocent progeny. When he had 
been many years dead, when his name and title were extinct, his 
granddaughter the countess of Pomfret, travelling along the western road, 
was insulted by the populace, and found that she could not safely venture 
herself among the descendants of those who had witnessed the Bloody 
Assizes. 


But at the court Jeffreys was cordially welcomed. He was a judge after his 
master’s own heart. James had watched the circuit with interest and delight. 
In his drawing-room and at his table he had frequently talked of the havoc 
which was making among his disaffected subjects with a glee at which the 
foreign ministers stood aghast. With his own hand he had penned accounts 
of what he facetiously called his lord chief justice’s campaign in the west. 
Some hundreds of rebels, his majesty wrote to the Hague, had been 
condemned. Some of them had been hanged, more should be so; and the 
rest should be sent to the plantations. It was to no purpose that Ken wrote to 
implore mercy for the misguided people, and described with pathetic 
eloquence the frightful state of his diocese. He complained that it was 
impossible to walk along the highways without seeing some terrible 
spectacle, and that the whole air of Somersetshire was tainted with death. 
The king read, and remained, according to the saying of Churchill, hard as 
the marble chun-ney pieces of Whitehall. 


At Windsor the great seal of England was put into the hands of Jeffreys, and 
in the next London Gazette it was solemnly notified that this honour was 
the reward of the many eminent and faithful services which he had rendered 
to the crown. At a later period, when all men of all parties spoke with horror 
of the Bloody Assizes, the wicked judge and the wicked king attempted to 
vindicate themselves by throwing the blame on each other. Jeffreys, in the 
Tower, protested that, in his utmost cruelty, he had not gone beyond his 


master’s express orders, nay, that he had fallen short of them. James, at St. 
Germain, would willingly have had it believed that his own inclinations had 
been on the side of clemency, and that unmerited obloquy had been brought 
on him by the violence of his minister. But neither of these hardhearted men 
must be absolved at the expense of the other. The plea set up for James can 
be proved under his own hand to be false in fact. The plea of Jeffreys even 
if it be true in fact, is utterly worthless. 


THE SLAUGHTER IN LONDON 


The slaughter in the west was over. The slaughter in London was about to 
begin. The government was peculiarly desirous to find victims among the 
great whig merchants of the city. They had, in the last reign, been a 
formidable part of the strength of the opposition. They were wealthy; and 
their wealth was not, like that of many noblemen and country gentlemen, 
protected 
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by entail against forfeiture. One of the most considerable among them was 
Henry Cornish. He had been an alderman under the old charter of the city, 
and had filled the office of sheriff when the question of the Exclusion Bill 
occupied the public mind. In politics he was a whig: his religious opinions 
leaned towards Presbyterianism: but his temper was cautious and moderate. 
It is not proved by trustworthy evidence that he ever approached the verge 
of treason. Ho had, indeed, when sheriff, been very unwilling to employ as 
his deputy a man so violent and unprincipled as Goodenough. AVhen the 
Rye House Plot was discovered, great hopes were entertained at Whitehall 
that Cornish would appear to have been concerned: but these hopes were 
disappointed. One of the conspirators, indeed, John Rumsey, was ready to 
swear anything: but a single witness was not sufficient; and no second 
witness could be found. More than two years had since elapsed. Cornish 
thought himself safe: but the eye of the tyrant was upon him. Goodenough, 
terrified by the near pros{)ect of death, and still harbouring malice on 
account of the unfavourable opinion which had always been entertainetl of 
him by his old master, consented to supply the testimony which had hitherto 
been wanting. Cornish was arrested while transacting business on the 
exchange, was hurried to jail, was kept there some days in solitary 
confinement, and was brought altogether unprepared to the bar of the Old 
Bailey. The case against him rested wholly on the evidence of Rumsey and 
Goodenough. Both were, by their ovm confession, accomplices in the plot 


with which they charged the prisoner. Both were impelled by the strongest 
pressure of hope and fear to criminate him. Evidence was produced which 
proved that Goodenough was also under the influence of personal enmity. 
Rumsey’s story was inconsistent with the story which he had told when he 
appeared as a witness against Lord Russell. But these things were urged in 
vain. On the bench sat three judges who had been with Jeffreys in the west; 
and it was remarked by those who watched their deportment that they had 
come back from the carnage of Taunton in a fierce and excited state. It is 
indeed but too true that the taste for blood is a taste which even men not 
naturally cruel may, by habit, speedily acquire. The bar and the bench 
united to browbeat the unfortunate whig. The jury, named by a courtly 
sheriff, readily found a verdict of guilty; and, in spite of the indignant 
murmurs of the public, Coniish suffered death within ten days after he had 
been arrested. That no circumstance of degradation might be wanting, the 
gibbet was set up where King street meets Cheapside, in sight of the house 
where he had long lived in general respect, of the exchange where his credit 
had always stood high, and of the Guildhall where he had distinguished 
himself as a popular leader. 


Black as this case was, it was not the blackest which disgraced the sessions 
of that autumn at the Old Bailey. Among the persons concerned in the Rye 
House Plot was a man named James Burton. By his ovm confession he had 
been present when the design of assassination was discussed by his 
accomplices. When the conspiracy was detected, a reward was offered for 
his apprehension. He was saved from death by an ancient matron of the 
Baptist persuasion, named Elizabeth Gaunt. This woman, with the peculiar 
manners and phraseology which then distinguished her sect, had a large 
charity. Her life was passed in relieving the unhappy of all religious 
denominations, and she was well known as a constant visitor of the gaols. 
Her political and theological opinions, as well as her compassionate 
disposition, led her to do ever3’thing in lier power for Burton. She procured 
a boat which took him to Gravesend, where he got on board of a ship bound 
for Amsterdam. At the moment of parting she put into his hand a sum of 
money which, for her means, 
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was very large. Burton, after living some time in exile, returned to England 
with Monmouth, fought at Sedgemoor, fled to London, and took refuge hi 
the house of John Fernley, a barber in Whitechapel, Fernley was very poor. 
He was besieged by creditors. He knew that a reward of £100 had been 
offered by the government for the apprehension of Burton. But the honest 
man was incapable of betraying one who, in extreme peril, had come imder 
the shadow of his roof. Unhappily it was soon noised abroad that the anger 
of James was more strongly excited against those who harboured rebels 
than against the rebels themselves. James had publicly declared that of all 
forms of treason the hiding of traitors from his vengeance was the most 
unpardonable. Burton knew this. He delivered himself up to the 
government; and he gave information against Fernley and Elizabeth Gaunt. 
They were brought to trial. The villam whose life they had preserved had 
the heart and the forehead to appear as the principal witness against them. 
They were convicted. Fernley was sentenced to the gallows, Elizabeth 
Gaunt to the stake. Even after all the horrors of that year, many thought it 
impossible that these judgments should be carried into execution. But the 
king was without pity. Fernley was hanged. Elizabeth Gaunt was burned 
alive at Tyburn on the same day on which Cornish suffered death in 
Cheapside. She left a paper written, indeed, in no graceful style, yet such as 
was read by many thousands with compassion and horror. “My fault,” she 
said, “was one which a prince might well have forgiven. I did but relieve a 
poor family, and lo! I must die for it.” To the last she preserved a tranquil 
courage, which reminded the spectators of the most heroic deaths of which 
they had read in Foxe. When she calmly disposed the straw about her in 
such a manner as to shorten her sufferings, all the bystanders burst into 
tears. It was much noticed that, while the foulest judicial murder which had 
disgraced even those times was perpetrating, a tempest burst forth, such as 
had not been kno“vn since that great hurricane which had raged round the 
death bed of Oliver. The oppressed Puritans reckoned up, not without a 
gloomy satisfaction, the houses which had been blown down, and the ships 
which had been cast away, and derived some consolation from thinking that 
heaven was bearing awful testimony against the iniquity which afflicted the 


earth. Since that terrible day no woman has suffered death in England for 
any political offence. 


CRUEL PERSECUTION OF THE PROTESTANT DISSENTERS 


Never, not even under the tyranny of Laud, had the condition of the Puritans 
been so deplorable as at that time. Never had spies been so actively 
employed in detecting congregations. Never had magistrates, grand jurors, 
rectors, and churchwardens been so much on the alert. Many dissenters 
were cited before the ecclesiastical courts. Others found it necessary to 
purchase the connivance of the agents of the government by presents of 
hogsheads of wine, and of gloves stuffed with guineas. It was impossible 
for the separatists to pray together without precautions such as are 
employed by coiners and receivers of stolen goods. The places of meeting 
were freciuently changed. Worship was performed somr1;imes just before 
break of day and sometimes at dead of night. Round the l^uilding wliere the 
littler flock was gathered together sentinels were posted to give the alarm if 
a sti’anger dww nonv. The minister in disguise was introduced through the 
garden and the back yard. In some houses there were trap doors through 
which, in case of danger, he might descend. Where nonconformists lived 
next door to each other, the walls were often broken open, and secret 
passages were mad( from dw(lling 
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to dwelling. No psalm was sung; and many contrivances were used to 
prevent the voice of the preacher, m his moments of fervour, from being 
heard beyond the walls. Yet, with all this care, it was often found 
impossible to elude the vigilance of informers. In the suburbs of London, 
especially, the law was enforced with the utmost rigour. Several opulent 
gentlemen were accused of holding conventicles. Their houses were strictly 
searched, and distresses were levied to the amount of many thousands of 
poimds. 
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the languages of the Punjab and of Sind with that of Cutch, in the south by 
the Guzerati language, the Mahratta, and the Telinga, and in the east by the 
tongues of Orissa and Bengal, to which the Asami is added. With the 
exception of Telinga, these are all Aryan languages. 


In the north, Hindi reaches as far as the Terai, a vast prairie and forest 
inhabited by elephants, rhinoceros, tigers and other wild beasts, beyond 
which, extended over the southern slope of the Himalayas, dwells a whole 
series of peoples. In the high mountains and beyond them these peoples 
adjoin the Tibetans ; the Rong or Lepcha in Sikkim, whose language, a 
Tibetan dialect, became known a few years ago ; the Kiratis and Limbus of 
eastern Nepal ; the Murmis and Newars in Nepal ; the Kumaunis, and 
others. 


The Mohammedan Indians have enriched Hindi with Arabic and Persian 
words and make use of the Arabic writing. This language which differs 
greatly from Hindi in grammar and syntax, is called Hindustani and is the 
chief speech current in India. Within the Hindi, Kellogg distinguishes 
eleven idioms, and these are again subdivided into dialects. Besides the 
Sanskrit languages already mentioned which border on Hindi, there are also 
some to be found in the Himalayas, especially in Kashmir and in Dardistan, 
a country bordered on the north by Muztagh (Karakoram), on the west by 
the mountain chain which divides it from the country of Chitral in the north, 
on the east by a similar range between the Indus and Krishnaganga, and on 
the northeast by the territories of Rongdo and Baltistan. According to 
Ujfalvy the inhabitants of the latter are aLso Aryans who have adopted the 
Tibetan language. Dardistan is inhabited by various races, who only 
immigrated in the Middle Ages and at a still later period, and even now are 
still in an unsettled condition. It was not explored till recent times by 
Schlagintweit, Leitner, Hayward and Biddulph. Whilst in ancient times the 
Darada (Darda) were spread over the valley of the Indus as far as the gold- 
fields of Thok Jalung, the name of Dard was found by Biddulph only 
opposite the entrance to the Kandia valley, where the Indus turns its course 
southward. 


Through many years the autumn of 1G85 was remembered by the 
nonconformists as a time of misery and terror. Yet in that autumn might be 
discerned the first faint intlications of a great turn of fortune; and before 
eighteen months had elapsed, the intolerant king and the intolerant church 
were eagerly bidding against each other for the support of the party which 
both had so deeply injured.’!’ 


THE KING AT ODDS WITH PARLIAMENT (1685 A.D.) 


The suppression of the rebellion had elated James, and led him to think that 
nothing now could oppose his will. He had three objects in view as the 
means of establishing despotism; these were, the abolition of the Test, 
which would enable him to fill all offices with papists; the repeal of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, which the late king and himself had often declared to 
be subversive of government, i.e. of despotism; to keep up the army, which 
now amounted to nearly twenty thousand men, and in which there were 
several Catholic officers, as a permanent force. As he knew that Halifax 
was opposed to all these projects, he lost no time in dismissing him from 
the council. 


AVlien the parliament met (November 9th, 1685) James addressed them 
from the throne. Late events, he said, had shown that the militia was 
inadequate to the defence of the country, and that a permanent force was 
necessary; he had, therefore, increased the regular army, and he now called 
on them for the funds for maintaining it. He then noticed the employment of 
Catholics. ” And I will deal plainly with you,” said he : ” after having had 
the benefit of their services in such a time of need and danger, I will not 
expose them to disgrace, nor myself to the want of them, if there should be 
another rebellion.” 


From this haughty tone, it is plain that James reckoned on absolute 
submission, and that the parliament would simply register his edicts; but 
here, as on most occasions, his blind fatuity led him astray. The dread and 
the hatred of popery were implanted in every Protestant bosom; and, in the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis, at this very time, they had had a 
specimen of good faith and tolerance. The commons, therefore, when 
voting a supply of 700,000“., coupled with it a bill for the improvement of 
the militia; and while offering to pass a bill of indemnity for the Catholic 


officers, prayed that they might be discharged. The danger of a standing 
army and the employment of Catholic officers was also strongly exposed in 
the house of peers by lords Halifax, Nottingham, Anglesea, Mordaunt, 
Compton, bishop of London, and others and, in spite of the opposition of 
Jeffreys, it was resolved to take the king’s speech into consideration. c 


James now saw that to proceed cordially with either house of parliament it 
would be necessary he should retreat from the position which he had taken 
in regard both to the army and the Test Act. But mistaking obstinacy of 
purpose for vigour of understanding, he resisted every thought tending to 
such a surrender. He prorogued the parliament, and resolved that it should 
not meet again except under some better auspices. The king, as his manner 
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was, had been present in the house of lords during the debate on the 
nineteenth, and had expressed himself much displeased with the speeches 
then made. On the following morning, he suddenly presented himself, in his 
usual state, and declared, by the chancellor, to both houses, that, for certain 
weighty reasons, he had determined to prorogue the parliament to the 10th 
of February. By this act, the incomplete money bill, which, in the time 
specified, would have yielded £700,000, was lost to the exchequer; nor 
could James conceal from himself that it was a proceeding which would 
increase the suspicion and irritation of the discontented everywhere; but 
looking at the general posture of affairs, it was the course attended, in his 
judgment, with the least degree of evil. It was hardly possible he should 
hope ever to convene another house of commons so subservient; and it was 
difficult accordingly to imagine by what means, short of a complete 
abeyance of the constitution, he could expect to carry on the government of 
the country. 


France and the allies were equally watchful of these proceedings, and 
equally prepared to purchase the assistance of the crown, the court, or the 
opposition, as circumstances might suggest. At present the scale turned in 


favour of France. James assured his parliament in July that he had “a, true 
English heart”; but only six weeks before, he had written to Louis, 
entreating a secret subsidy, and declaring, with the same emphasis, that his 
heart was French. Having come to this rupture with his parliament, his 
views were naturally directed to Versailles.“ 


Parliament met no more during his reign, except to be prorogued anew. It 
was fortunate for the country that James’s bigotry led him to assail the Test 
Act first, for in all probability this subservient assembly would have 
surrendered the Habeas Corpus Act without a struggle. 


James was resolved, come what might, not to part with his army. The 
annual cost of it was £600,000; and, by frugality, by neglecting the navy, by 
putting off the payment of his brother’s debts, and by other expedients, he 
could defray it without the aid of parliament. To put the chief commands 
into the hands of Catholics was necessary for his ulterior projects, and to 
effect this he had recourse to the following plan. 


JAMES TAMPERS WITH THE BENCH AND USURPS THE 
DISPENSING POWER 


It had from very ancient times been a part of the prerogative to grant 
dispensations from the penalties of particular laws. This had, as usual, been 
spoken of in exaggerated terms by courtiers and lawyers, even Coke saying 
that no act of parliament can restrain it. Practice, however, had for many 
years confined it to merely trifling cases; but Sir Edward Herbert, the 
present chief-justice, had formerly suggested to the king, when duke of 
York, that by means of it the Test Act might be eluded, and James now 
resolved to bring it into action through a legal decision. Of Herbert himself 
he was sure, and, as he could dismiss the judges at his pleasure, he reckoned 
on the obedience of the others, but, on privately asking their opinions he 
found four refractory: these he dismissed forthwith, and appointed others; 
and the bench being now adjusted, a sham action was brought for their 
decision. Sir Edward Hales, a recent convert, was appointed to the 
command of a regiment, and his coachman was directed to bring an action 
for the penalty of £500 incurred by his holding a command without having 
qualified. Hales pleaded a dispensation under the great seal. The case was 


tried before the twelve judges, and eleven decided, June 21, 1686, in favour 
of the dispensation .c 


The language in which the judges expressed their decision was of the most 
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absolute description, and went to show that the whole fabric of Englisli 
liborty was a matter of royal sufferance. “The kings of England,” they said, 
“are sovereign princes; the laws of England are the king’s laws; therefore it 
is an inseparable prerogative in the king of England to dispense with penal 
laws in particular cases, and for particular necessary reasons, of which 
reasons and necessities he is the sole judge; and this is not a trust vested in 
the king, but the ancient remains of the sovereign power of the kings of 
England, which never yet was taken from them, nor can be.” This decision, 
and the manner in which it was obtained, filled all good men with a mixture 
of sorrow and intlignation, and to the government which it was designed to 
uphold it became a new occasion of weakness./ 


This decision was not, properly speaking, illegal, but it was highly imcon- 
stitutional; and, as it declared that no restraint could be placed on the 
monarch, and that acts of parliament were mere cobwebs, there being a 
power paramount to them, men plainly saw that there was no alternative 
between a tame submission to the overthrow of their religion and liberties 
and a bold effort to maintain them. In effect, this decision sealed the tloom 
of the house of Stuart. 


THE KING INTERFERES WITH THE CHURCH 


James little thought so; he had gained, he considered, a complete victory; 
the Test Act and all other barriers against popery could no longer impede 
him, and the army, the council, and every department of the state might now 
be filled with Catholics. He had even, as he conceived, the power of gradu- 
‘ally making the church itself Catholic. Early in this year, Obadiah Walker, 


master of University College, Oxford, and three of the fellows, had declared 
themselves Catholics, as also had Sclater, the curate of Esher and Putney, 
and a royal dispensation allowed them still to enjoy the emoluments of their 
situations; Sclater, however, being enjoined to provide for the performance 
of divine service in his churches. Walker was allowed to have a Catholic 
chapel in his college, and a press for printing Catholic books of theology. 
But the spirit of Compton, bishop of London, gave occasion to a further 
mode of bridling the church, or rather of accelerating the downfall of the 
monarch. 


Compton, brother to the earl of Northampton, had been a soldier. He was a 
man of a bold spirit, and a zealous Protestant. To pmiish his late opposition 
in parliament, the king struck him out of the list of the privy council, and 
deprived him of his office of dean of the chapel. This only increased his 
popularity and the suspicion of the king’s designs, and the London pulpits 
thundered with controversy. The king, as head of the church, issued orders 
for the clergy to abstain from controversy in the pulpit. Few obeyed ; it was 
therefore resolved to make an example. Doctor Sharp, dean of Norwich and 
rector of St. Giles, was fixed on, and Compton was ordered to suspend him, 
but he replied that he must hear him first in his defence. It was now 
determined to make the bishop himself the victim. 


The odious court of high commission had been abolished in 1641. A part of 
the act of abolition was repealed at the Restoration, but a clause of it, 
prohibiting the erection of any similar court, had been retained. James, 
however, issued a commission, in nearly the very words of that of 
Elizabeth, to certain persons to act as a court of commissioners in 
ecclesiastical causes. These were the primate, chancellor, bishops of 
Durham and Rochester, the earls of Rochester and Sunderland, and Chief 
Justice Herbert. Three were to form a quorum, of whom Jeffreys was 
always to be one. ” God,” said James 
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to Barillon, “has permitted that all the laws made to establish Protpstantism 
now serve as a foundation for my measures to re-establish true religion.” 


Before this court Compton was summoned. He defended himself with much 
address. The primate Bancroft was not there to uphold the interests of the 
church, for he had timidly obtained leave to be absent on the plea of age 
and mfirmity; but the earl and the bishop of Rochester and the chief justice 
took the side of Compton, and even Jeffreys, who, in the midst of his 
excesses, clung to the Protestant faith, supported them. The presence, 
however, and the influence of the king prevailed, and Compton was 
suspended by a commission, three-fourths of whose members had declared 
in his favour. The people soon nicknamed the commission the Congregatio 
de propaganda fide. 


Of the royal advisers there were two classes, the Protestant and the 
Catholic. The former, headed by the earl of Rochester, seem to have been 
willing to aid the king in all his projects against liberty, but they were 
steadfast in their adherence to the church. The Catholics were divided into 
two parties: most of the laymen, such as Bellasis and Powis, were for 
moderation; they saw the difficulties in the way of establishing their faith, 
and they would have been content with the repeal of the penal statutes, and 
security for their religion under a Protestant successor. The queen herself 
was inclined to this party; but the king was under the influence of Father 
Petre and the Jesuits ; and these, with the usual heat and imprudence of 
political churchmen, urged him on to extreme measures. Sunderland, an 
ambitious, unprincipled statesman, though still professing himself a 
Protestant, allied himself closely with this party, in the hope of supplanting 
Rochester; and the influence of Father Petre, when all other applications 
had failed, raised him to the post of president of the council, in the room of 
Halifax, with which he still retained his post of secretary. 


But the Protestant party had a supporter who they thought might 
counterbalance the queen and the priests, James, with all his zeal for his 
religion, and his anxiety to diffuse it, made no scruple of violating one of its 
most important precepts. His amours had always been notorious, and 
neither of his wives could boast of his fidelity. Arabella Churchill, maid of 
honour to his first duchess, had borne him two children. She was a sister to 


Lord Churchill, afterwards duke of Marlborough. One of her children by 
James was the celebrated duke of Berwick. She afterwards married Colonel 
Godfrey, His present mistress, Catherine, daughter of the witty, profligate 
Sir Charles Sedley, was a woman so devoid of personal attractions that 
King Charles used to say his brother kept her by way of penance; but she 
had a coarse, roystering kind of humour, which pleased her lover, who was 
a man of no delicacy whatever, though she did not spare to employ it even 
on his religion and his priests. In the beginning of his reign he had been 
induced to break off his intercourse with her, but he afterwards renewed it, 
and, at the suggestion, it is said, of Rochester, created her countess of 
Dorchester, 


The cjueen, who was a woman of spirit, testified the utmost indignation, 
and, by Sunderland’s advice, she assembled one day in her apartments the 
chancellor and himself, with the priests and the Catholic nobles; and when 
the king entered it, he was assailed by their united approaches and 
remonstrances. He promised to separate from the countess, and he sent her 
orders to retire to the Continent; but she asserted her rights as a freeborn 
English woman, and appealed to Magna Charta. She at length consented to 
go to Ireland, where Rochester’s brother, Clarendon, was lord-lieutenant. 
She returned, however, within six months, and the king renewed his 
intercourse 
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with her: but it was of no political effect, as the Jesuits “had got the 
advowson of his conscience.” 


ADVANCES TOWARD CATHOLICISM 


It might be supposed that the court of Rome would have cooperated 
zealously with James in his project of re-establishing the Catholic faith; but 
so adverse were all thmgs to this prince that even there he foimfl no 
support. The reigning pontiff, Innocent XI, who had been a soldier, was a 
man who knew or cared nothing about the (lisputes and differences of 
theologians, but he was an able temporal prince and statesman ; he was on 
ill-terms with Louis XIV, on account of that monarch’s insolence; and he 
regarded with little complacency both the Jesuits and the king of England, 
whom he looked on as partisans of Louis. James, on his accession, had sent 
Mr. Caryl as his private minister to Rome to solicit the purple for the 
queen’s uncle, the title of bishop for one Doctor Leyburn, and the 
appointment of a nuncio to the court of St. James. Caryl succeeded in tlie 
two last points; and the count d’ Adda came over in November, 1685, but 
did not assume any public character. The zeal of the king, however, was not 
to be restrained, and the following February he insisted on D’ Adda’s taking 
the title of nuncio, to which the papal court gave a reluctant consent. The 
nuncio, a prudent, clear-sighted man, viewed with concern the rate at which 
the king and his advisers were disposed to drive matters, and he gave the 
weight of his authority to the moderate Catholic party. 


James, being resolved to have a resident minister at the papal court, chose 
for this purpose, with his usual infelicity, the earl of Castlemain, the 
husband of the duchess of Cleveland, a man who owed his title to the 
infamy of his wife. Castlemain behaved at Rome with such indiscretion 
[and familiarity toward the pope] that the nuncio was directed to make a 
formal complaint of his conduct. All the influence of James failed to 
procure a nominal bishopric for Petre, whom he is thought to have designed 
to place in the see of York, which he kept vacant. He was equally 
unsuccessful in his efforts to-procure for him a cardinal’s hat. 


If the pontiff was more swayed by politics than religion, we may easily 
believe the same to have been the case with the courts of Madrid and 
Vienna; and accordingly we find the Spanish and imperial ministers co- 
operat- ing with the Dutch and opposing the French ambassador. James, 
who, to his misfortune, had some vague ideas of the tlignity belonging to a 


king of England, and of the line of policy which, as such, he should adopt, 
irritated Louis by vain assumptions of independence, at the very time that 
he was receiving his money and relying on him for aid in his projects. 


To accustom the public eye to the view of papacy, convents were 
established in various parts of London : that of the Carmelites was in the 
city, that of the Franciscans in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, while the Benedictines 
were at St. James’ and the Jesuits opened a school at the Savoy. They all 
went about publicly in their habits, and London was gradually assuming the 
appearance of a Catholic city. To awe the tumultuous, the army, o fifteen 
thousand men, was encamped on Hounslow heath; and in the tent of Lord 
Dunbarton, the second in command, mass was openly celebrated, and 
missionaries laboured to convert the soldiers. A paper calling on them to 
adhere to their religion being circulated through the camp, Johnson, its 
author, the chaplain of the late Lord Russell, was tried, found guilty, and 
sentenced to stand thrice in the pillory and to be whipped from Newgate to 
Tyburn, 
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which sentence was executed with the utmost rigour and crucUy, he behig 
previously degraded from his sacred character. 


In the laxity of principle which may be supposed to have prevailed in a 
court for five-and-twenty years the abode of profligacy and corruption, 
conversions, real or pretended, might be expected to be abundant; yet the 
failures of the king were numerous and mortifying. Lady Dorchester, as we 
have seen, stuck to her religion, reconciling it, like her royal paramour, with 
the breach of its duties. A priest came to convert Secretary Middleton : ” 
Your lordship believes the Trmity?” began he. “Who told you so? You are 
come here to prove your own opinions, not to ask about mine,” was the 
reply, and the priest retired in confusion. Sheffield, earl of Mulgrave, is said 
to have replied to a monk, “I have convinced myself, by much reflection, 
that God made man, but I cannot believe that man can make God.” 


Colonel Kirke is reported to have told the king that he was pre-engaged, 
having promised the emperor of Morocco to become a Mohammedan, if 
ever he changed. But the great object was to gain the princess Anne, and for 
this purpose the lure of the succession was held out to her; but, though of 
weak disposition, she was firm. The bishop of London had been her tutor; 
Lord and Lady Churchill,“ who ruled her, were zealous for Protestantism; 
and all the efforts made on her proved abortive. Lord Dartmouth, though 
sincerely attached to James, refused to abandon his religion. When Admiral 
Herbert, a man of loose life and laden with the royal favours, refused him, 
James said to Barillon that he never could put confidence in any man, 
however attached to him, who affected the character of a zealous Protestant. 


The year 1686 closed with an act which convinced the people that the 
overthrow of their religion was the object really proposed by the king. This 
was the dismissal of Rochester from his office of treasurer, effected by the 
secret influence of Petre and Sunderland. The kmg was really attached to 
his brother-in-law, but he now told him that he must either go to mass or go 
out of office. Rochester’s friends and the Spanish and Dutch ambassadors 
were desirous that he should keep office at any rate. A conference, it was 
agreed, should be held in his presence on the points in dispute between the 
two churches. At the end of it he desired a further delay to consider, but, as 
his object evidently was to gain time, the king consented to dismiss him. 
The treasury was then managed by a board, of which Lord Bellasis [or 
Bellasys], a Catholic, was the head; and he, Powis, and Dover were now 
members of the privy coimcil. The king was also about to appoint Father 
Petre to a seat in it, and he was only withheld from doing it by the entreaties 
of the queen, 


A dismissal of Protestants from oflicc and a resignation of commissions in 
the army soon followed. The king, previous to the meeting of parliament, 
wishing to ascertain the opinions of the members who held offices, 
summonal them separately to his closet in order to confer with them. The 
result of these “closetings,” as they were named, proving misatisfactory, 
they were either dismissed from their offices or they resigned. Their places 
were generally supplied with Catholics. 


Another widespread people are the Shins, whose special seat is Gilgit and 
their language a Sanski-it tongue, closely related to those of the Punjab and 
Kashmir and to Hindustani. These people found their way from Shinkari 
between the Indus and Krishnaganga, and foi-m the main population of the 
Indus valley from Ghor to Ghorband : their language has several dialects 
and in Baltistan they call themselves Rom, as the gypsies do. 


Another daughter-language of Sanskrit is spoken by the tribes in the 
southwest of Dardistan, who claim to have come from Swat. This language 
has also different dialects as the Gowro, the Narisati and the language of the 
Siah-posh in Wamastan. On the other hand the people in Hunza, Nagar and 
Yassin speak Burishki, which Biddulph regards as the language of the 
Yuechi. The Yidghah, a Persian idiom, is also found in Dardistan. 


The oldest monuments of Indo-Aryan literature, namely the Veda hymns, 
contain many allusions to historical conditions, which the poet, however, 
assumed to be well known, or they may have been related in prose passages 
inserted between the verses which are all that now remain. They mention 
five peoples, the Turwasa, Jadu, Anu, Druhju and the Puru, who finally won 
the upper hand after the battle of the ten kings and are called Kuru in the 
epic. Besides this they mention a series of kings and priests who can, 
however, be assigned to no definite time or place. 


The social conditions are primitive, and whilst the original inhabitants had 
advanced so far in civilisation that they possessed fortified towns and 
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great wealth in hei-ds, furniture, metal ornaments and good weapons, the 
Aryans were still in the condition of cattle-breeders, to whom the 
possessions of the enemy were a welcome spoil. Even in the epic, the 
Danawa Maja, a Daitja, or enemy of the (Aryan) gods, and architect of the 
Asuras, builds a palace for the sons of Pandu ; for it was from the natives 
that the Aryans learnt the art of building in stone, they themselves, like 
other Indo-Euro- peans, understanding only how to build in wood and piles, 
or they dwelt in caves. 


‘ John eldest son of Sir Winston Churchill of Devon ; at twelve years of age 
he was made one of the royal pages, but showing a preference for a military 
life, he got an eusigncy. He served in the auxiliary force under Monmouth 
in 1673, when he attracted the notice of the great Turenne, He attached 
himself to the duke of York, through whose influence he obtained a 
regiment and a Scottish barony ; and wheu that prince came to the throne, 
he created him an English baron. Churchill married in 1681 the beautiful 
Sarah Jennings, maid of honour to the princess Anne. [Churchill, when 
urged to change his religion, said that he had never lived as a saint, but that 
he could die as a martyr.] 
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It being now (>viclont that a sufficient number of the members of the 
established church could not be induced to betray it, the king was advised to 
endeavour to gain the nonconformists; not but that there were even on the 
Episcopal bench men who set little value on religion as compared with their 
interest: such were Crew of Durham, Cartwright, and Parker, to wliom the 
king had lately given the sees of Chester and Oxford, knowing them to be 
men for his purpose, to whom may perhaps be added Sprate of Rochester, 
and one or two more. A Declaration of Indulgence was issued accordingly, 
suspending the penal laws and forbidding the imposition of tests. Of this the 
dissenters took advantage, though dubious of the motives whence it 
proceeded; and many addresses of thanks were presented from them at 
court. The king in his self-delusion congratulated himself on the success of 
this measure in weakening the church party, and he now thought he might 
venture to attack them in their strongholds, the universities. [The power of 
these institutions had always been great, but it reached its height in this 
century. | 


As Oxford had so strongly asserted the doctrine of passive obedience, 
James commenced his attack on the church in that university. He appointee! 
Massey, a fellow of Merton and a recent convert, to the deanery of Christ 
Church, and, true to its principles, the university made no opposition. The 


king next made trial of Cambridge University. He wrote (February 7th, 
1687) to the vice-chancellor. Doctor Peachell, commanding him to admit to 
the degree of master of arts, without the usual oaths, a Benedictine monk, 
named Alban Francis, who w^as acting as a missionary in that 
neighbourhood. Peachell refused, and he was summarily summoned before 
the ecclesiastical commission; the university supported him, and it ended in 
the compromise of the appointment of a new vice-chancellor and the 
withdrawal of the claim of Francis. 


Shamed or emboldened by the example of Cambridge, Oxford soon began 
to shake off its slavish trammels. On the death of the president of Magdalen 
College, letters mandatory were sent (April 4th) ; recommending Mr. 
Anthony Farmer, a man of low, dissolute habits, but a recent proselyte. The 
fellows petitioned the king, but to no purpose; they then proceeded to the 
election, and chose Mr. Hough. They were summoned before the 
ecclesiastical commission, and the election was pronounced void. But 
Farmer was withdrawn, his character being too notorious, and they were 
directed to choose Parker bishop of Oxford. They still refused, and when 
the king came to Oxford the following month on his progress, he chid them 
severely and insisted on their obedience. Still they would not yield. A 
commission was then issued, appointing extraordinary visitors of their 
college (October 21st), and Hough and twenty-five of the fellows were 
expelled and declared incapable of holding any clerical preferment 
(December 10th). The king thus gained a victory, but, as Lingard/ justly 
observes, “he had no reason to be proud of it, for it betrayed the hollowness 
of his pretensions to good faith and sincerity, and earned him the enmity of 
the great body of the clergy, and of all who were devoted to the interests of 
the church,” 


In the summer the king had given another intimation of his designs, by 
publicly receiving D’ Adda as the papal nuncio, a measure to which the 
pope had yielded an unwilling consent. He now advanced a step further, and 
by the royal command Father P(!tre took his seat among the privy 
councillors, to the grief and dismay of the moderate Catholics and the 
astonishment and vexation of the people. 
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The king had also dissolved the parliament (July 2nd). It was represented to 
him in vain that in all pomts but that of religion this was a more compliant 
assembly than he could ever again expect to obtain; religion was with him 
the point, and he resolved to make the trial. In order to get a more complete 
control over the corporations, he appointed a board of seven regulators, all 
Catholics except the chancellor, with powers to appoint and remove officers 
and freemen at their discretion. To obtain county members to his purpose 
the lords-lieutenant were directed to inquire of their deputies and the 
magistrates whether, if elected to parliament, they would vote for the repeal 
of the Test Act and the penal laws; whether they would support candidates 
who would promise to do so; and whether they would support the 
declaration. Loss of office was to be the penalty of non-compliance. This 
measure however did not succeed. Fourteen lords-lieutenant were removed, 
and their places supplied with Catholics; a like change was made among the 
sheriffs and in the magistracy; yet, after all, James saw that he could not 
have a parliament to his mind, and of the house of lords there was no hope. 
Sunderland, however, had conceived the then unknown project of ” 
swamping,” as it is termed, this house by a large creation. “0 Silly!” cried 
he to Lord Churchill, when the opposition of the peers was spoken of, “why 
your troop of guards shall be called to the house of lords.” This bold 
measure was not ventured on; the king seemed inclined, if he could not get 
a pliant house of commons, to continue to rule by prerogative. 


The Scottish parliament had proved as uncomplying as the English on the 
subject of religion. The king had there in like manner issued a 
proclamation, granting toleration to sectaries and suspending all laws 
against Catholics, ” by his sovereign authority, prerogative, royal and 
absolute power” — words which he did not as yet venture to employ in 
England, 


THE KING AND IRELAND (1687 A.D.) 


In Ireland the lord-lieutenancy had been given to Lord Clarendon, but the 
command of the forces was separated from it for the first time, and 
entrusted to Richard Talbot, now earl of Tyrconnel, an Irish Catholic of the 
English race, a man of some talent but hardly any judgment; rude and 
boisterous in manners, with no control over his passions and appetites; 
handsome and showy in his person: he was in effect a genuine Anglo- 
Irishman of that day. Being in the confidence of the king, he treated the 
viceroy with insolence and contempt, and though the object for which he 
was Sent was to raise the Catholic interest, he could not refrain from 
insulting the native Irish by calling them the O’s and Mac’s. Having aided 
Sunderland in overthrowing the Hydes [Rochester and Clarendon] he 
bullied him out of the chief government of Ireland, though he was known to 
be the enemy of the Act of Settlement, and the devoted slave of Louis XIV. 
He was appointed lord deputy (February 1687). 


The Protestants now began to emigrate in great numbers; the officers sold 
their commissions for little or nothing, and sought service with the prince of 
Orange. The object of the king was to make Ireland an asylum for the 
Catholics, and for himself if needful; but Tyrconnel had a deeper tlesign, 
and he proposed to the French envoy, Bonrepaux, that in case of the 
succession of the prince of Orange, Ireland should become an independent 
state under the protection of France. To this project Louis gave a most 
willing consent, but it was studiously concealed from James, and even from 
Baiillon. Yet suspi- 
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cionwas afloat; and it was one of the objects of Dyckveldt, whom the prince 
of Orange sent over in the beginning of the year, to ascertain the king’s 
designs with respect to Ireland.’ 


Tyrconncl went about his work in a wild way. He displaced the Protestant 
judges, and filled their seats with Catholics. He terrified the cities and 
towns into surrender of their charters, and gave them new charters which 


made parliamentary representation a mockery. He had a scheme for 
dispossessing the English settlers of the property which they had acquired 
in the forfeitures of half a century previous. His projects were opposed by 
grave Catholic peers, who said that the lord deputy was fool and madman 
enough to ruin ten kingdoms. His character and that of his master were 
ridiculed in the famous ballad of Lillibullero: 


Dare was an old prophecy found in a bog, 
Lilli burlero, bullen a-la ; Ireland shall be ruled by an ass and a dog, 
Lilli burlero, bullen a-la. 


James was the ass and Tyrconnel the dog. This ribaldry of Lord Wharton 
was adapted to a spirited air of Purcell, published ten years before. “The 
whole army,” says Burnet,” “and at last the people both in city and 
country, were singing it perpetually.” Wharton afterwards boasted that he 
had rhymed James out of his dominions. He had produced a song, like 
many other songs, of wondrous popularity with little intrinsic merit. But 
those whose conviviality, even in our own days, has been stirred by its 
fascinating melody, may well believe that it was whistled and sung in every 
street in 1688.9’ Concerning the fall of the Hydes, Rochester and 
Clarendon, Macaulay says: “The dismission of the two brothers is a great 
epoch in the reign of James. From that time it was clear that what he really 
wanted was not liberty of conscience for the members of his own church, 
but liberty to persecute the members of other churches. Pretending to abhor 
tests, he had himself imposed a test. He thought it hard, he thought it 
monstrous, that able and loyal men should be excluded from the public 
service solely for being Roman Catholics. Yet he had himself turned out of 
oflfice a treasurer, whom he admitted to be both loyal and able, solely for 
being a Protestant. The cry was that a general proscription was at hand, and 
that every public functionary must make up his mind to lose his soul or to 
lose his place. Wlio indeed could hope to stand where the Hydes had fallen? 
They were the brothers-in-law of the king, the uncles and natural guardians 
of his children, his friends from early youth, his steady adherents in 
adversity and peril, his obsequious servants since he had been on the throne. 
Their sole crime was their religion; and for this crime they had been 
discarded. In great perturbation men began to look round for help; and soon 


all eyes were fixed on one whom a rare concurrence both of personal 
qualities and of fortuitous circumstances pointed out as the deliverer — 
William of Orange.” 


THE CALM BEFORE THE STORM 


James now fondly deemed that the overthrow of the Protestant church was 
nearly certain. The steadfastness of his daughters in their religion had been 
to him a source of anxiety, as they might undo all his work ; but an event 
had occurred which promised to relieve him from all apprehension. The 
queen, who had ceased from child-bearing for five years, announced that 
she was pregnant. This event, which the king and his friends ascribed to the 
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efficacy of his prayers at St. Winifred’s Well, which he had lately visited, or 
to the prayers on earth and intercession in heaven of the late duchess of 
Modena was hailed by the whole Catholic party with transports of joy, and 
they even as formerly in the case of Queen Mary, ventured to assign the sex 
of the embryo. The Protestants, on the other hand, openly expressed their 
doubts, and hesitated not to assert that those whose interest it was to have a 
prince of Wales would be at no loss to procure one. 


We now enter on the year 1688, a year ever memorable in the annals of 
England, and even in those of the world. To the royal view the whole 
political horizon seemed calm and unclouded. The king had triumphed in 
his contest with the church; in his late progress he had been greeted and 
cheered by bodies of the dissenters, whom he took for the nation; he had the 
prospect of the birth of a son to exclude his heretical daughters, and to go 
on with the good work of spreading the true faith ; London was oven 
already, as he said, putting on the appearance of a Catholic city; monks and 
friars in their appropriate habits were to be seen parading the streets; a papal 
nuncio sanctified the court by his presence; and Corker, a Benedictine, who 
had been tried for his life during the Popish Plot, being appointed envoy by 
the elector of Cologne, the king insisted that he and his attendant monks 
should come to court in the habit of their order — a piece of folly which the 
more sagacious Louis XIV strongly condemned. Finally, James had filled 


Magdalen College with Catholic fellows; and on the death of Bishop Parker 
(March 23rd), Doctor Giffard, one of the four Catholic prelates whom he 
had induced the pontiff to consecrate for England, was by the royal mandate 
chosen to succeed him. 


But all this triumph and all this security was fallacious; the tempest was 
secretly brewing which was to level the fabric in the dust. The tories, who 
had long been restrained by their notions of unlimited obedience, now 
alarmed for their religion by the queen’s pregnancy, began to unite with the 
whigs; several influential noblemen were in secret correspondence with the 
prince of Orange, and an armed resistance to the crown with his aid was 
contemplated. In this state of the national feeling, the king made his final 
and fatal step.c 


MACAULAY ON THE DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE (1687 A.D.) 


It was now evident that all hope of an alliance between the churches of 
England and of Rome, for the purpose of sharing offices and emoluments 
and of crushing the Puritan sects, must be abandoned. Nothing remained but 
to try a coalition between the church of Rome and the Puritan sects against 
the Church of England. On the 18th of March, 1687, the king had informed 
the privy council that he had determined to prorogue the parliament till the 
end of November, and to grant, by his own authority, entire liberty of 
conscience to all his subjects. On the 4th of April had appeared the 
memorable Declaration of Indulgence. 


In this declaration the king avowed that it was his earnest wish to see his 
people members of that church to which he himself belonged. But, since 
that could not be, he announced his intention to protect them in the free 
exercise of their religion. He repeated all those phrases which, eight years 
before, when he was himself an oppressed man, had been familiar to his 
lips, but which he had ceased to use from the day on which a turn of fortune 
had put it into his power to be an oppressor. He had long been convinced, 
he said, that conscience was not to be forced, that persecution was 
unfavourable to 
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population and to trade, and that it never attained the ends which 
persecutors had in view. He repeated his promise, already often repeated 
and often violated, that he would protect the established church in the 
enjoyment of her legal rights. He then proceeded to annul, by his own sole 
authority, a long series of statutes. He suspended all penal laws against all 
classes of nonconformists. He authorised both Roman Catholics and 
Protestant dissenters to perform their worship pubUcly. He forbade his 
subjects, on pain of his highest displeasure, to molest any religious 
assembly. He also abrogated all those acts which imposed any religious test 
as a qualification for any civil or military office. 


Tiiat the Declaration of Indulgence was unconstitutional is a point on which 
both the great English parties have always been entirely agreed. Every 
person capable of reasoning on a political question must perceive that a 
monarch who is competent to issue such a declaration is nothing less than 
an absolute monarch. Fifteen years before that time, a declaration of 
indulgence had been put forth by his brother with the advice of the Cabal. 
That declaration, when compared with the declaration of James, might be 
called modest and cautious. Yet the declaration of Charles had been 
pronounced illegal in the most formal manner. The commons had resolved 
that the king had no power to dispense with statutes in matters 
ecclesiastical. Charles had ordered the obnoxious instrument to be cancelled 
in his presence, had torn ofif the seal with his own hand, and had, both by 
message under his sign manual, and with his own lips from his throne in 
full parliament, distinctly promised the two houses that the step which had 
given so much offence should never be drawn into precedent. The two 
houses had then, without one dissentient voice, joined in thanking him for 
this compliance with their wishes. No constitutional question had ever been 
decided more deliberately, more clearly, or with more harmonious consent. 
That the sovereign could by one sweeping edict authorise all his subjects to 
disobey whole volumes of laws, no tribunal had ventured, in the face of the 
solemn parliamentary decision of 1673, to affirm. 


Such, however, was the position of parties that James’ Declaration of 
Indulgence, though the most audacious of all the attacks made by the 
Stuarts on public freedom, was well calculated to please that very portion of 
the community by which all the other attacks of the Stuarts on public 
freedom had been most strenuously resisted. It could scarcely be hoped that 
the Protestant nonconformist, separated from his countrymen by a harsh 
code harshly enforced, would be inclined to dispute the validity of a decree 
which relieved him from intolerable grievances. A cool and philosophical 
observer would undoubtedly have pronounced that all the evil arising from 
all the intolerant laws which parliaments had framed was not to be 
compared to the evil which would be produced by a transfer of the 
legislative power from the parliament to the sovereign. But such coolness 
and philosophy are not to be expected from men who are smarting under 
present pain, and who are tempted by the offer of immediate ease. 


A Puritan divine could not indeed deny that the dispensing power now 
claimed by the crown was inconsistent with the fundamental principles of 
the constitution. But he might perhaps be excused if he asked. What was the 
constitution to him? The Act of Uniformity had ejected him, in spite of 
royal promises, from a benefice which was his freehold, and had reduced 
him to beggary and dependence. The Five Mile Act had banished him from 
his dwelling, from his relations, from his friends, from almost all places of 
public resort. Under the Conventicle Act his goods had been distrained; and 
he 
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had been flung into one noisome gaol after another among highwaymen and 
housebreakers. Out of prison he had constantly had the officers of justice on 
his track; he had been forced to pay hush money to informers; he had 
stolen, in ignominious disguises, through windows and trapdoors, to meet 
his flock, and had, while pouring the baptismal water, or distributing the 
eucharistic bread, been anxiously listening for the signal that the tipstaves 
were approaching. Was it not mockery to call on a man thus plundered and 


The Aryan prayers for the prosperity of their own cows, for a rich produce 
of butter, grass and crops, were directed to divine beings in whom natural 
phenomena and the elements are personified, but which also embody moral 
conceptions. But the songs of the Rig-Veda date from such various periods 
that, side by side with these ideas of a simple age, we also discern a detailed 
picture of sacrificial rites and an advanced culture, and even the appearance 
of doubt of the religious verities ; it is quite comprehensible that new poems 
might at any time come into existence, or new families of singers (Rishis) 
appear on the scene with their store of hymns for sacrificial purposes, until 
a general collection of songs had been drawn up and adapted to a form of 
worship regulated in perpetuity by agreement between all the families of 
Rishis whom their class interests made anxious to be reconciled with one 
another. 


The four Vedas (or collections of ceremonial songs), were supplemented by 
an enormous mass of literature proceeding from various sections, or 
schools. This includes, first the Brahmana, works serving to guide the 
priests in the procedure relating to sacrifices, then those explaining and 
justifying the application of the verses to each separate part of the service 
on mythological or symbolic grounds. Here the view taken attains the 
region of philosophical speculation, so that in these Upanishads, some one 
hundred and fifty in number, lie the beginnings of a philosophy of religion, 
and the later works of this class contain a regular philosophical system. The 
inexhaustible knowledge laid up in these numerous works was finally 
epitomised in the shortest conceivable form in the so-called Sutra 
(manuals), which, however, are frequently written only in a language of 
technical symbols so that they require an explanation from the teacher or a 
commentary. They are intended to be learnt by heart. 


The Vedas cannot have been committed to the Indian writing at a very early 
period, since we know of none older than the inscriptions of Asoka, which 
date from the middle of the third century B.C. ; one of the writings which 
here appear, and which runs from left to right, is the Watteluta alphabet, 
derived from those Arabic alphabets to be seen in the inscriptions found in 
Harra or Safa in eastern Hauran and deciphered by Halevy in 1877. This 
character belongs to the Alexandrian period. In the northwest of India a 
second alphabet is to be found on the Asoka inscriptions and on coins. It 


oppressed to suffer martyrdom for the property and liberty of his plunderers 
and oppressors? The declaration, despotic as it might seem to his 
prosperous neighbours, brought deliverance to him. He was called upon to 
make his choice, not between freedom and slavery, but between two yokes; 
and he might not unnaturally think the yoke of the king lighter than that of 
the church. 


While thoughts like these were working in the minds of many dissenters, 
the Anglican party was in amazement and terror. This new turn in affairs 
was indeed alarming. The house of Stuart leagued with republican and 
regicide sects against the old cavaliers of England; popery leagued with 
Puritanism against an ecclesiastical system with which the Puritans had no 
quarrel, except that it had retained too much that was popish; these were 
portents which confounded all the calculations of statesmen. The church 
was then to be attacked at once on every side; and the attack was to be 
under the direction of him who, by her constitution, was her head. She 
might well be struck with surprise and dismay. And mingled with surprise 
and dismay came other bitter feelings; resentment against the perjured 
prince whom she had served too well, and remorse for the cruelties in 
which he had been her accomplice, and for which he was now, as it seemed, 
about to be her punisher. 


Her chastisement was just. She reaped that which she had sown. After the 
Restoration, when her power was at the height, she had breathed nothing 
but vengeance. She had encouraged, urged, almost compelled the Stuarts to 
requite with perfidious ingratitude the recent services of the Presbyterians. 
Had she, in that season of her prosperity, pleaded, as became her, for her 
enemies, she might now, in her distress, have found them her friends. 
Perhaps it was not yet too late. Perhaps she might still be able to turn the 
tactics of her faithless oppressor against himself. There was among the 
Anglican clergy a moderate party which had always felt kindly towards the 
Protestant dissenters. That party was not large; but the abilities, 
acquirements, and virtues of those who belonged to it made it respectable. It 
had been regarded with little favour by the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
and had been mercilessly reviled by bigots of the school of Laud : but, from 
the day on which the Declaration of Indulgence appeared to the day on 
which the power of James ceased to inspire terror, the whole church seemed 


to be animated by the spirit, and guided by the counsels, of the calumniated 
Lati-tudinarians. 


Then followed an auction, the strangest that history has recorded. On one 
side the king, on the other the church, began to bid eagerly against each 
other for the favour of those whom up to that time king and church had 
combined to oppress. Tlie Protestant dissenters, who, a few months before, 
had been a despised and proscribed class, now held the balance of power. 
The harshness with which they had been treated was universally 
condemned. The court tried to throw all the blame on the hierarchy. The 
hierarchy flung it back on the court. The king declared that he had 
unwillingly persecuted the separatists only because his affairs had been in 
such a state that he could not venture to disoblige the established clergy. 
The established clergy protested that they had borne a part in severity 
uncongenial to their feelings only 
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from deference to the authority of the king. The king got together a 
collection of stories about rectors and vicars who had by threats of 
prosecution wrung money out of Protestant dissenters. He talked on this 
subject much and publicly, threatened to institute an inquiry which would 
exhibit the parsons in their true character to the whole world, and actually 
issued several commissions empowering agents on whom he thought that 
he could depend to ascertain the amount of the sums extorted in different 
parts of the country by professors of the dominant religion from sectaries. 
The advocates of the church, on the other hand, cited instances of honest 
parish priests who had been reprimanded and menaced by the court for 
recommending toleration in the pulpit, and for refusing to spy out and hunt 
down little congregations of nonconformists. The king asserted that some of 
the churchmen whom he had closeted had offered to make large 
concessions to the Catholics, on condition that the persecution of the 
Puritans might go on. The accused churchmen vehemently denied the truth 
of this charge.’ 


THE CLERGY RESIST THE DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE (1688 
A.D.) 


In the popular conception, the Catholic religion and intolerance were 
identical; and the conduct of James, while commissioner of Scotland, had 
done more than any other occurrence in recent history to confirm that 
impression. It is now also well known that the king of England, while 
discoursing to his subjects in this manner concerning the justice and 
expediency of allowing men a full liberty of conscience in matters of 
religion, was secretly applauding the king of France in prosecuting his 
barbarous measures against the Protestants of that kingdom. 


On the 27th of April, 1688, James republished the Declaration of 
Indulgence which he had issued the year before, adding to it the assurance 
that a parliament should be assembled “at farthest” in the following 
November. Some days afterwards, an order in council required the clergy, 
both in the metropolis and through the kingdom, to read the Declaration 
from the pulpit at the usual time of service. This measure, so important in 
its consequences, appears to have been precipitated by the influence of 
Father Petre, and by the less considerate party with whom he acted. James 
had assigned as a reason of again issuing the Declaration, that his purpose 
as expressed in it had been greatly confirmed by the many addresses which 
had been presented to him, showing that its purport was generally approved 
by his subjects. The clergy, moreover, had not only indulged since the 
king’s accession in the strongest expressions of unlimited obedience to the 
civil power, but in conformity with the usage of the times of Charles I, had 
read to their congregations the lengthened paper made public by the late 
king after dismissing the Oxford Parliament, and other documents of the 
same partial and inflammatory character still more recently. It is highly 
probable, accordingly, that this order was issued without the slightest 
expectation that any material opposition would be made to it, though when 
its consequences began to assume so formidable a shape, Sunderland and 
others were concerned to have it understood that they had not been parties 
to it. The Rubric, however, which declared that nothing should be published 
in the church, except as prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer, “or 
enjoined by the king,” might have been pleaded by the privy council as a 
plausible, if not a sufficient authority for what they had done. 


The order was published in the Gazette, and devolved upon the bishops the 
responsibility of sending the Declaration to the clergy of their respective 
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dioceses to be read in their churches. This novel method of proceeding was 
regarded as a studied exposure of the subjection of the prelates, not only to 
the pleasure of the king, but to the secret influence of those members of the 
Catholic priesthood who were always about his person. Sixteen days only 
were allowed to intervene between the publication of the Declaration and 
the obedience demanded; and after fourteen days of that interval had been 
variously occupied in partial or general conferences among the bishops and 
the clergy of London, six of the prelates obtained audience of the king, and 
presented to him a paper headed ” The petition of the archbishop of 
Canterbury, with divers suffragans bishops of his province, in behalf of 
themselves and several of their absent brethren, and of the clergy of their 
respective dioceses.” James received their lordships with much apparent 
cordialty, supposing the extent of their petition to be, that he would 
command the chancellors and archdeacons, according to ancient practice, to 
send the Declaration to the clergy, and not require that service from 
themselves. The king then opened the petition, and observed that he 
recognised in it the handwriting of Archbishop Sancroft. In it the bishops 
stated that their averseness to read the king’s Declaration arose neither from 
want of the duty and obedience which the Church of England had always 
practised, nor from want of tenderness to dissenters, to whom they were 
willing to come to such a temper as might be thought fit in parliament and 
convocation, but because it is founded in a dispensing power declared 
illegal in parliament; and that they could not in prudence or conscience 
make themselves so far parties to it as the publication of it in the church at 
the time of divine service must amount to in common and reasonable 
construction. The petitioners concluded accordingly with ” humbly and 
earnestly beseeching his majesty not to insist on their distributing and 
reading the said Declaration.” 


As the king read these sentences his countenance changed : having folded 
up the paper, he glanced angrily at the prelates and said, “This is a great 
surprise to me. These are strange words. I did not expect this from you; this 
is a standard of rebellion.” The bishops deprecated his majesty’s displeasure 
in the most earnest terms, assuring him that in all matters not affecting their 
conscience toward God, their loyalty would be found unim-peachable. 


But this exception was of large import; it had been the great plea of the 
Puritans and nonconformists in their contentions with the ruling clergy and 
the civil power, and though little respected, for the most part, when so 
employed, was as valid in that connection as in the present. James had 
given sufficient attention to the bearing of such exceptions to perceive at 
once that the ground taken by the prelates was the most hostile to his plans 
that they could possibly have chosen, and he concluded his angry and 
incoherent expressions by saying, ” If I think fit to alter my mind I will send 
to you. God has given me this dispensing power, and I will maintain it. I tell 
you there are seven thousand men, and of the Church of England too, that 
have not bowed the knee to Baal.” 


The Clergy in General Refuse to Read the Declaration 


The Episcopal body at this time consisted of twenty-two persons, three- 
fourths of whom approved in whole or in part of the petition presented to 
the king. The chief persons in the minority were Sprat, Cartwright, Crew, 
and Watson. Sprat had written a history of the Rye House Plot, and owed 
his distinction to the readiness with which he had prostituted his talents to 
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the service of the court; Cartwright and Crew were men governed by 
servility and selfishness; and Watson disgraced his office by so many vices 
that he was at length deprived of his see. The bishops presented themselves 
to the king with their petition on May 18th, late in the evening; that night 
the petition was printed, and the next morning it was in considerable 


circulation. The prelates were no parties to this proceeding, nor do we know 
to whom it should be attributed. But this was on the Saturday morning, and 
on the following day, according to the order in council, the Declaration 
should be read in all the churches of London. 


Among the London clergy the names of three only are preserved as those of 
persons who were obedient to the command of the king in this particular; no 
account exhibits more than seven, out of nearly a hundred, as being thus 
compliant. On that day Sprat chose to officiate as dean in Westminister 
abbey, but when the moment came for reading the Declaration, his 
trepidation was such that he could scarcely hold the document in his hands; 
the people rose from their seats with loud murmuring, so that nothing could 
be heard, and before the reading was concluded, the only persons remaining 
in the church were the Westminister scholars, the choristers, and some of 
the prebendaries. Over the kingdom the same spirit prevailed, so much so 
that among ten thousand clergymen, not more it appears than two hundred 
could be induced to read the obnoxious proclamation. D’ Adda, the papal 
nuncio, declared accordingly: ” The whole church espouses the cause of the 
bishops. There is no reasonable expectation of a division among the 
Anglicans, and our hopes from the nonconformists are vanished.” Baxter* 
applauded the conduct of the bishops from the pulpit, and the dissenters in 
general followed his example. 


The difficulties with which the king had thus surrounded himself were in 
every view almost equally perilous. To proceed was to augment the spirit of 
resistance everywhere manifested, and to a degree that might be fatal to his 
sovereignty; while to retreat, would be to make a confession of weakness, 
and to invite aggression, the limits of which no mind could foresee. The 
method of proceeding agreed upon, after much discussion and wavering, 
was meant to be a middle course, but was in fact open to as much objection 
as were the extremes which it was framed to avoid. 


THE BISHOPS PROSECUTED, AND SENT TO THE TOWER 


The archbishop of Canterbury was summoned to appear before the king in 
council, to answer charges of misdemeanour. At the appointed time the 
primate, and the six bishops who had signed the petition, Lloyd of St. 
Asaph, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chichester, Ken of Bath and Wells, White of 


Peterborough, and Trelawney of Bristol, all made their a;)pearance in the 
council chamber. Jeffreys then took a paper from the table and inquired of 
the archbishop whether that was the petition which he had signed, and 
which the bishops had presented. Sancroft, addressing himself to the king, 
said that, since it was his unhappiness to appear before his majesty as a 
criminal, he hoped that he should not be obliged to answer questions which 
might tend to the accusing of himself. James censured this hesitation as 
chicanery, and, 


[‘ On the very 20tli of May, the venerable Richard Baxter, the renowned 
nonconformist who had been so often persecuted by the church, praised 
from his pulpit the bishops for their resistance to that declaration by virtue 
of which he was then able to preach publicly. It was thus plain that all hopes 
from the dissenters were vanished. The whole church party were firm to the 
prelates, and the king must now either yield at discretion or engage in a 
contest with all his Protestant subjects.— Keightley.” ] 
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still pressed, the bishops were required by the chancellor, and by the king, 
to answer the questions which had been put to them, and they did so, 
confess-ing that the signatures were in their writing, and that they had 
delivered the petition. The lord chancellor then informed them that it was 
the king’s pleasure they should be proceeded against for their petition; and 
that the proceedings should be with all fairness in Westminster Hall, by 
information, and that in the mean time they must enter into a recognisance. 
The bishops declined entering into recognisance, pleading that it was 
contrary to precedent, and to the privilege of parliament, for peers of the 
realm to be so bound. James stated that his offer to release them on such 
terms was intended as a favour, and bid them think of the consequences 
which might attend the refusal; but the accused were not to be moved from 
their purpose on that point; and it was in consequence agreed, after some 
deliberation, that they should all be sent to the Tower, as the writers and 
publishers of a seditious libel against the king and the government. 


The summons of the bishops to attend at Whitehall being pubhcly known, 
great crowds of people thronged about the palace, waiting with anxiety the 
result of the examination. At length the petitioners made their appearance, 
but it was in the condition of culprits, under a guard of soldiers. The peo-ple 
were moved greatly at this sight; alarm, grief, and indignation, took 
possession of them as the rumours passed from one to another that the 
prelates were on their way to imprisonment in the Tower. The boldness of 
such a proceeding seemed to realise their worst fears concerning the 
intentions of the government, and the prisoners moved before them as a 
procession of confessors and martyrs — as the holy men whose piety and 
patriotism had prompted them to take their stand in the breach for the 
protection of the faith and liberty of their country. It was altogether a new 
thing to see such persons in such circumstances; it was a picture of injury 
and subjection made peculiarly affecting, as allied with exalted station, 
eminent piety, and generous virtue. 


The crowd, accordingly, followed the sufferers from the palace toward the 
river, many throwing themselves at their feet to implore their benediction, 
and others weeping aloud, or exclaiming, “God save the bishops! God save 
the church!” When the procession reached the side of the river, and the 
prelates had taken their place in the barge provided to convey them to the 
stairs of their prison, numbers of the people rushed into the water to express 
their sympathy, and to beseech some parting word from them. In the midst 
of this excitement the bishops conducted themselves with great self- 
possession and dignity, exhorting the people to patience and loyalty. As the 
royal barge floated down the river, the banks of the Thames were seen 
crowded with people, many of whom cast themselves upon their knees and 
raised their hands towards heaven, in token of their earnest prayer for the 
safety of the good men who were regarded as hazarding so much in their 
behalf. By the time the prisoners had reached the entrance to the Tower the 
impulse had become so general, that the men on guard, and even some of 
the officers, received them kneeling, and entreated their benediction. 


On the following day crowds were constantly assembled in the open space 
near the Tower; numbers, of both sexes, and in the highest station, visited 
the prisoners. In the words of Reresby,/“ ” Among the rest were ten 
nonconformist ministers, which the king took so heinously, that he sent for 


four of them to reprimand them; but their answer was that they could not 
but adhere to the prisoners, as men constant to the Protestant faith; nay, 
what is more extraordinary, the very soldiers who kept guard in the Tower 
would 
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frequently drink good liealth to the bishops, which being understood by Sir 
Edward Hales, the constable, he sent orders by the captain of the guard to 
see that it was done no more; but the answer he received was, that they 
were doing it at the very instant, and would drink that health, and no other 
so long as the bishops were there. 


On finding himself thus opposed by the clergy and the populace, and thus 
completely deserted by the nobility, the gentry, and the nonconformists, the 
councils of the monarch became more than ever unsteady. He had once 
resolved to let these proceedings fall, and to make the birth of the prince of 
Wales, which had occurred a few days since, on June 10th, the apparent 
cause of doing so; but, in the language of Jeffreys, “some men would hurry 
him to destruction.” Accordingly, on the fifteenth of June, the bishops were 
brought before the court of King’s Bench, by a writ of habeas corpus. On 
landing from the barge at Westminister, they passed along an extended 
avenue opened for them by the crowds assembled to do them honour. The 
greater part of the people, covering the whole space from the place of 
landing to the entrance of Westminster Hall, were upon their knees, and 
with tears commended them to the Divine protection, or implored a passing 
benediction from them. The bishops laid their hands on many as they 
moved along, and exhorted them to be loyal subjects and steadfast in their 
faith. On taking their place in the court, they were attended by twenty-nine 
peers, who had previously offered themselves as sureties for their 
appearance, if such should be demanded; along with these noblemen were 
numbers of gentlemen deeply interested in the expected proceedings, while 
the populace not only filled every comer and avenue of the court, but the 
whole of the great hall, and the open street to a considerable distance in its 


neighbourhood. The proceedings of this day, however, were only 
preliminary to the day of trial. 


THE ACQUITTAL OF THE BISHOPS (1688 A.D.) 


The prelates being obliged to plead, pleaded ”Not Guilty,” and the 29th of 
the month was fixed upon for their trial. They were not reconducted to the 
Tower, but enlarged on their own recognisance. This temporary liberation 
seems to have been regarded by the people as an omen of triumph. It was 
hailed with loud shouts in the court, and everywhere among the populace; 
the bells of Westminster were rung, until silenced by an order from the 
dean, and bonfires in the evening testified the general delight. 


The counsel for the bishops consisted of the most able men at the bar, 
including Sawyer, and Somers, who was then young and little known, but 
who was soon to become a much greater man than the greatest of his 
colleagues. It was unfortunate tliat some of these distinguished persons did 
not appear in the cause of justice and liberty on this occasion with clean 
hands. 


When the bishops appeared in the court on the appointed day of trial, the 
attorney-general, Sir Thomas Powis, opened the case on the part of the 
crown. In stating the law of libel, he observed: “The bishops are prosecuted 
for censuring his majesty and his government, and for giving their opinions 
in matters wholly relating to government and to law. And I cannot omit to 
take notice that there is not any one thing of whicli the law is so jealous, or 
for the prosecution and punishment of which the law more carefully 
provides, than all accusations and arraignments of the government. No man 
may say of the great men of the nation, much less of the great officers of the 
kingdom, that they act unreasonably or unjustly, least of all may any man 
say such a thing of the king. 
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runs from right to left and is considered to be the same which was brought 
here in the Persian epoch and was derived from the Aramaic used in the 
Persian empire ; however, it too may have been inti-oduced later, for it 
strongly resembles the alphabet of the Blacas papyrus (assigned to the age 
of the Ptolemies, or, with more probability, to that of the later Persians), and 
other papyruses of the Alexandrian epoch. It is not conceivable that Asoka 
and those who issued the coins would have made use of these alphabets if 
an older and more perfect one had existed in India and been used for the 
Vedas ; but in order to commit the Vedas to writing and to fix their form in 
all the details of j\honetics and accentuation, a eliaraeter was required 
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whose perfection is only attained by the cultured Devanagari writing, which 
appears to have been first used in Malwa, the kingdom of Vikramaditya : it 
is still less conceivable that, for instance, the Pratisakhya sutras of the four 
Vedas should have had before them a work in a more imperfect writing, 
since these compendiuras of phonology descend to the most extreme 
subtleties and in doing so presuppose the precise text which we now 
possess and which must consequently have received a fixed form at least at 
the epoch of these grammatical works. 


If we fix the conquest of the territory of the Ganges in the period at the 
beginning of the first millennium B.C., we do so on no historical evidence 
but only on the grounds of the probability that that conquest extended over 
hundreds of years and that in the first centuries before Christ it was an 
accomplished fact. The MaJiabharata, that vast epic compared with which 
Homer seems a mere pocket-book, only received its present form some 
centuries after Christ, and tlie lists we have of the kings of those peoples 
who figure in the poem, especially those of the country of Magadha 
(Behar), are unreliable and vary in the different copies in which they are 
found. 


The spread of the Aryans along the coast of the Deccan and as far as 
Ceylon, of which the Eamayana gives a fabulous account, is also not 
chronologically definable, for this poem in twenty-four thousand distiches 
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For these matters tend to possess the people that the government is ill 
administered; and the consequence of that is, to set them upon desiring a 
reformation; and what that tends to, and will end in, we have all had a sad 
and a too dear-bought experience. The last age will abundantly satisfy us 
whither such a thing does tend.” Thus the law of libel was to be in England 
what the law of leasing-making had long been in Scotland — an instrument 
exposing all persons to the peril of a crhninal information who should 
venture to utter the slightest or the most guarded censure upon the 
government, or concerning the persons whom it might include.“ 


The king had taken pains to have a jury returned that he could rely on; and 
at court there was not a doubt felt of the result. The speech of the attorney- 
general was timid, and there was great difficulty in proving the signatures; a 
question then arose, whether the petition which had been written in Surrey, 
and not proved to have been published in Middlesex, could be tried in the 
latter county. At every failure of the crown-lawyers, the audience set up a 
laugh or a shout which the court was unable to repress. Wright began to 
sum up; but he was interrupted by Finch, one of the prisoners’ counsel. 
Williams, the solicitor-general, then requested the court to wait for the 
appearance of a person of great quality. After a delay of an hour. Lord 
Sunderland arrived in a chair, amid the hootings of the populace. He proved 
that the bishops came to him with a petition, and that he introduced them to 
the king. 


But now the counsel for the accused took new ground, and assumed a 
bolder tone; they arraigned the dispensing power; they maintained the right 
of the subject to petition. Wright and Allibone charged against, Holloway 
and Powell in favour of, the prisoners. The jury retired at seven in the 
evening; the obstinacy of Arnold, the king’s brewer, one of their number, 
kept them in debate till the morning, when at nine o’clock they came into 
court and pronounced their verdict. Not Guilty. Instantly a peal of joy arose; 
it was taken up without; it spread over the city; it reached the camp at 
Hounslow, and was repeated by the soldiers. The king, who was dining with 
Lord Feversham, on inquiring, was told it was nothing but their joy for the 


acquittal of the bishops: “Call you that nothing? It is so much the worse for 
them,” was his reply .</ 


When the jury left the court they were hailed with the most enthusiastic 
cheers, as the defenders of Protestantism and the deliverers of their country; 
while, upon Bishop Cartwright, and Williams, the solicitor-general, the 
crowtl heaped every expression of reproach and derision. In the city all 
business was suspended for some hours, and men seemed to exist but to 
congratulate each other with tears of delight on what happened. In the 
evening the bells were rung, and bonfires kindled, in all parts of the 
metropolis. B(>fore the windows of the royal palace the pope was burned in 
effigy, and the toast everywhere went round — health to the bishops and the 
jury, and confusion to the papists. The principal towns through the country 
vied Avith the capital in these expressions of feeling; the proudest 
churchmen, and every class of dissenters, seemed to be of one mind; and 
the parties who had done most towards urging the king to prosecute his 
obnoxious measures, began to express their utter despair of seeing a people 
whose heresy partook of so nmch ” rancour and malignity” ever brought 
within the fold of the church. Nor was it at all surprising that so much 
feeling should have been evinccnl in relation to this struggle on both sides; 
for in the words of Sir James Mackintosh “i; “it was the prosecution of men 
of the most venerable character and manifestly innocent intention, after the 
success of which no good man could have been secure. 
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It was an experiment of some measure, to ascertain the meaas and 
probabilities of deliverance. The government was on its trial; and by the 
verdict of acquittal, the king was justly convicted of a conspiracy to 
maintain usurpation by oppression.” 


One of the first acts of the king, in consequence of these proceedings, was 
to create Williams a baronet, and to punish the integrity of Powell, and the 
scruples of Holloway, by removing them from the bench. The manner of the 


king also was much changed. He was observed to be more thoughtful and 
abstracted, and less disposed to talk on public affairs.“ 


BUCKLE ON THE INTOLERANCE OF THE CLERGY 


The heroism of the bishops has not seemed so noble to the philosophical 
historian, Buckle,” as to the majority of writers. AVithout sympathy for 
either Catholic or Protestant bigotry, he sees in the resistance to the 
Declaration of Indulgence much more of hypocrisy and intolerance than of 
consistent humanity. We will quote his powerful comments, and follow 
them by the words of another historian who adduces reasons for discounting 
the value of the Declaration of Indulgence.’ 


The sudden death of Charles II placed on the throne a prince whose most 
earnest desire was to restore the Catholic church. This change in affairs 
was, if we consider it in its ultimate results, the most fortunate circumstance 
which could have happened to our country. In spite of the difference of their 
religion, the English clergy had always displayed an affection towards 
James, whose reverence for the priesthood they greatly admired; though 
they were anxious that the warmth of his affections should be lavished on 
the Church of England and not on the church of Rome. They were sensible 
of the advantages which would accrue to their own order, if his piety could 
be turned into a new channel. They saw that it was for his interest to 
abandon his religion; and they thought that to a man so cruel and so vicious 
his own interest would be the sole consideration. 


The consequence was, that in one of the most critical moments of his life, 
they made in his favour a great and successful effort ; and they not only 
used all their strength to defeat the bill by which it was proposed to exclude 
him from the succession, but when the measure was rejected, they presented 
an address to Charles II, congratulating him on the result. \Vhen James 
actually mounted the throne, they continued to display the same spirit. 
Whether they still hoped for his conversion, or whether, in their eagerness 
to persecute the dissenters, they overlooked the danger to their own church, 
is uncertain; but it is one of the most singular and unquestionable facts in 
English history, that for some time there existed a strict alliance between a 
Protestant hierarchy and a popish king. 


The terrible crimes which were the result of this compact are but too 
notorious. But what is more worthy of attention is, the circumstance that 
caused the dissolution of this conspiracy between the crown and the church. 
The ground of the quarrel was an attempt made by the king to effect, in 
some degree, a religious toleration. By the celebrated Test and Corporation 
acts, it had been ordered, that all persons who were employed by 
government should be compelled, under a heavy penalty, to receive the 
sacrament according to the rites of the English church. The offence of 
James was that he now issued what was called a Declaration of Indulgence, 
in which he announced his intention of suspending the execution of these 
laws. From this moment, the position of the two great parties was entirely 
changed. The bishops clearly per-JAMES IT AND THE TrLOEIOUS 
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ceived that the statutes which it was thus attempted to abrogate, were highly 
favourable to theh* own power ; and hence, in their opinion, formed an 
essential part of the constitution of a Christian country. 


They had willingly combined with James, while he assisted them in 
persecuting men who worshipped Gotl in a manner different fiom 
themselves.’ So long as this compact hold good, they were indifferent as to 
matters which they considered to be of minor importance. They looked on 
in silence, while the kmg was amassing the materials with which he hoped 
to turn a free government into an absolute monarchy. They saw Jeffreys and 
Kirke torturing their fellow-subjects; they saw the gaols crowded with 
prisoners, and all the scaffold streaming with blood. They were well pleased 
that some of the best and ablest men in the kingdom should be barbarously 
persecuted; that Baxter should be thrown into prison, and that Howe should 
be forced into exile. 


They witnessed with composure the most revoltmg cruelties, because the 
victims of them were the opponents of the English church. Although the 
minds of men were filled with terror and with loathing, the bishops made no 
complaint. They preserved their loyalty unimpaired, and msisted on the 
necessity of humble submission to the Lord’s anointed. But the moment 
James proposed to protect against persecution those who were hostile to the 


church; the moment he annomiced his intention of breaking down that 
monopoly of offices and of honours which the bishops had long secured for 
their own party; — the moment this took place, the hierarchy became alive 
to the dangers with which the country was threatened from the violence of 
so arbitrary a prince. The king had laid his hand on the ark, and the 
guardians of the temple flew to arms. How could they tolerate a prince who 
would not allow them to persecute their enemies? How could they support a 
sovereign who sought to favour those who differed from the national 
church? They soon determined on the line of conduct it behooved them to 
take. With an almost unanimous voice, they refused to obey the order by 
which the king commanded them to read in their churches the edict for 
religious toleration. Nor did they stop there. So great was their enmity 
against him they had recently cherished, that they actually applied for aid to 
those very dissenters whom, only a few weeks before, they had hotly 
persecuted; seeking by magnificent promises to win over to their side men 
they had hitherto hunted even to the death. The most eminent of the 
nonconformists were far from being duped by this sudden affection. But 
their hatred of popery, and their fear of the ulterior designs of the king, 
prevailed over every other consideration; and there arose that singular 
combination between churchmen and dissenters, which has never since 
been repeated. This coalition, backed by the general voice of the people, 
soon overturned the throne, and gave rise to what is justly deemed one of 
the most important events in the history of England. 


Thus it was, that the proximate cause of that great revolution which cost 
James his crown, was the publication by the king of an edict of religious 
toleration, and the consequent indignation of the clergy at seeing so 
audacious an act performed by a Christian prince. It is true, that if other 
things had not conspired, this alone could never have effected so great a 
change. But it was tlie immediate cause of it, because it was the cause of the 
schism between the church and the throne, and of the alliance between the 
church and the dis- 


> It was in tLe autumn of 1G85, that tlio (*Inrgy and the povcrnnient 
J)ors(‘cuf(‘(1 tho dissenters with the f/reatest virulence. It is said, l)y 
Bishop Burnet,’ tluit on many occasions the church party made use of the 


ecclesiastical courts to extort money from the nonconformists; and for 
confirmation of this, see Mackintosh.’” 


H. W. — VOL. XX. 3d 
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senters. This is a fact never to be forgotten. We ought never to forget that 
the first and only time the Church of England has made war upon the crown 
was when the crown had declared its intention of tolerating, and in some 
degree protecting, the rival religions.” 


FAILURE OF THE THEORY OF TOLERANCE 


While the words of Buckle have much to justify them, it is only fair that 
they should be qualified by certain considerations of historical perspective. 
These Knight has vigorously set forth.a There is no error [he says] more 
com-mon, even amongst educated persons, than to pronounce upon the 
opinions of a past age according to the lights of their own age. In February, 
1687, James issued in Scotland a Declaration for Liberty of Conscience. In 
April, 1687, he issued a Declaration for Liberty of Conscience in England. 
Why, it is asked, were these declarations regarded with suspicion by 
churchmen and by dissenters? Why could not all sincere Christians, of 
whatever persuasion, have accepted the king’s noble measures for the 
adoption of that tolerant principle which is now found to be perfectly 
compatible with the security of an established church. 


It was precisely because the principle has been slowly making its way dur- 
ing the contests of a hundred and fifty years, that it is now all but 
universally recognised as a safe and wholesome principle. It is out of the 
convictions resulting from our slow historical experience that all tests for 
admission to civil offices are now abolished for ever. Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, Quaker, Methodist, Independent, Unitarian, Jew, all stand 
upon the same common ground as the churchman, of sufTering no religious 


disqualification for the service of their country. But to imagine that such a 
result could have been effected by the interested will of a papist king, who 
had himself been the fiercest of persecutors — who had adopted, to their 
fullest extent, the hatred of his family to every species of nonconformity — 
is to imagine that the channels in which the great floods and little rills of 
religious opinion had long been flowing were to be suddenly diverted into 
one mighty stream, for which time and wisdom had prepared no bed.? 


The acquittal of the bishops was not the only event which makes the 30th of 
June, 1688, a great epoch in history. On that day, while the bells of a 
hundred churches were ringing, while multitudes were busied, from Hyde 
Park to Mile End, in piling faggots and dressing popes for the rejoicings of 
the night, was despatched from London to the Hague an instrument scarcely 
less important to the liberties of England than the Great Charter. 


The prosecution of the bishops and the birth of the prince of Wales had 
produced a great revolution in the feelings of many tories. At the very mo- 
ment at which their church was suffering the last excess of injury and insult, 
they were compelled to renounce the hope of peaceful deliverance. Hitherto 
they had flattered themselves that the trial to which their loyalty was 
subjected would, though severe, be temporary, and that their wrongs would 
shortly be redressed without any violation of the ordinary rule of 
succession. A very different prospect was now before them. 


One remedy there was, quick, sharp, and decisive, a remedy which the 
whigs had been but too ready to employ, but which had always been 
regarded by the tories as, in all cases, unlawful. The greatest Anglican 
doctors of that age had maintained that no breach of law or contract, no 
excess of cruelty, rapacity, or licentiousness, on the part of a rightful king, 
could justify his people in withstanding him by force. Some of them had 
delighted to exhibit 
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the doctrine of nonresistance in a form so exaggerated as to shock common 
sense and humanity. They frequently and emphatically remarked that Nero 
was at the head of the Roman government when St. Paul inculcated the duty 
of obeying magistrates. The hifcrence which they drew was that, if an 
English king should, without any law but his own pleasure, persecute his 
subjects for not worshipping idols, should fling them to the lions in the 
Tower, should wrap them up in pitched cloth and set them on fire to light up 
St. James’ park, and should go on with these massacres till whole towns and 
shires were left without one inhabitant, the survivors would still be bound 
meekly to submit, and to be torn in pieces or roasted alive without a 
struggle. 


The arguments m favour of this proposition were futile indeed, but the place 
of sound argument was amply supplied by the omnipotent sophistry of 
interest and of passion. Many writers have expressed wonder that the high- 
spirited cavaliers of England should have been zealous for the most slavish 
theory that has ever been known among men. The truth is that this theory at 
first presented itself to the cavalier as the very opposite of slavish. Its 
tendency was to make him not a slave but a freeman and a master. It exalted 
him by exalting one whom he regarded as his protector, as his friend, as the 
head of his beloved party and of his more beloved church. When 
republicans were dominant the royalist had endured wrongs and insults 
which the restoration of the legitimate government had enabled him to 
retaliate. Rebellion was therefore associated in his imagination with 
subjection and degradation, and monarchical authority with liberty and 
ascendency. It had never crossed his imagination that a time might come 
when a king, a Stuart, would persecute the most loyal of the clergy and 
gentry with more than the animosity of the Rump or the protector. That time 
had however arrived. It was now to be seen how the patience which 
churchmen professed to have learned from the writings of Paul would stand 
the test of a persecution by no means so severe as that of Nero. The event 
was such as everybody who knew anything of human nature would have 
predicted. Oppression speedily did what philosophy and eloquence would 
have failed to do. The system of Filmer might have survived the attacks of 
Locke: but it never recovered from the death-blow given by James. 


That logic, which, while it was used to prove that Presbyterians and 
Independents ought to bear imprisonment and confiscation with meekness, 
had been pronounced imanswerable, seemed to be of very little force when 
the question was whether Anglican bishops should be imprisoned and the 
revenues of Anglican colleges confiscated. It had been often repeated, from 
the pulpits of all the cathedrals in the land, that the apostolical m-junction to 
obey the civil magistrate was absolute and universal, and that it was 
impious presumption in man to limit a precept which had boon promulgated 
without any limitation in the word of God. Now, liowo'or, divines, whose 
sagacity had been sharpened by the innninent danger in which they stood of 
being turned out of their livings and prebends to make room for papists, 
discovered flaws in the reasoning which had formerly seemed so 
convincing. The ethical parts of Scripture were not to be construed like acts 
of parliament, or like the casuistical treatises of the schoolmen. What 
Christian really turned the loft ciiook to the ruffian who had smitten the 
right? What Christian really gave his cloak to the thieves who had taken his 
coat away? Both in the Old and in the New Testament general rules w(>ro 
perpetually laid down unaccompanied by the exceptions. Thus there was a 
general command not to kill, unaccompanied by any reservation in favour 
of the warrior who kills in defence of his king and country. There was a 
general 
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command not, to swear, iinacconii/aniod by any reservation in favour of the 
witness who swears to sjieak the truth before a judge. Yet the lawfuhiess of 
defensive war, and of jmUcial oaths, was disputed only by a few obscure 
sectaries, and was positively aflirnied in the articles of the Church of 
England./ 


THE king’s isolation: the prince of wales 


Thus, during the short interval since his accession, James had severed 
himself from the Church of England and from the Protestant 


nonconformists. His only remainhig dependence was on the navy and army, 
both of which had already given alarming indications of participation in the 
popular feeling. The intrusion of several monks and Catholic priests into the 
fleet at the Nore, called forth strong signs of insubordination among the 
seamen, which even the presence and affabilities of the king did not suffice 
to allay, until the obnoxious persons were ordered on shore. 


But the army was regarded by the monarch as his grand instrument. He had 
taken great pains to place it in such hands as might best secure it to his 
service, and he sometimes boasted of the number of Catholics to be fomid 
in that body, not only among the officers, but in the ranks. The royal 
condescension displayed at the Nore, was more studiously exhibited in the 
camp at Hounslow. At length, to place the fidelity of this great stay of his 
power beyond doubt, James ventured to issue a test, which required both 
officers and men to pledge their assistance for s. repeal of the penal laws. 


This ill-advised experiment was first tried on the regiment mider the 
command of Lord Litchfield, which was regarded as the most manageable. 
Those who were not prepared to take the test were called upon to lay down 
their arms; and the whole regiment, with the exception of two captains and 
a few Catholic soldiers, placed their arms on the ground. The disclosure of 
this dreadful secret filled the mihappy monarch with astonishment and 
dismay. He looked for a moment in silence and ill-concealed anguish on the 
scene before him; he then commanded the disobedient to take up their 
weapons, adding, that he should not again do them the honour to consult 
them on such matters. An attempt was afterwards made to infuse a mixture 
of Irish Catholic recruits into the regiment which garrisoned Portsmouth. 
Ten of these strangers were to be incorporated with each company, but the 
five captains and the lieutenant-colonel openly refused to receive them; 
these officers were summoned to Wmdsor and cashiered, but with such 
manifest reluctance and trepidation, as rendered the proceeding a display of 
the weakness more than of the strength of the government. 


To so feeble a condition had James reduced himself from the height of that 
power in which he had revelled on the death of Argyll and Monmouth only 
three years before. Ireland, indeed, was still, on the whole, in his interest; 
and the established church in Scotland was governed by men incapable of 


is also a very late product, and that extension lay far behind it, for in the 
ancient geographers we already find Aryan names affixed to towns in 
southern India. 


The first piece of information concerning Indian history whose date is 
certain is that of Darius’ conquest of the territory of the Indus, which 
formed a Persian satrapy. Since then the western countries of India have 
been under foreign rulers, first under the Bactrian and Indo-Scythian kings, 
later on under the Sassanids, as is shown both by Indian coins of 
contemporary kings with a Sassanian stamp and legends in Pahlavi and 
Sanskrit and by historical notices concerning the relations of the kings of 
Marwar to Peroz and Anoscharwan, so that the conquest of Mahmoud of 
Ghazni and later rulers only renewed the ancient claims of Iran upon Indian 
possessions.* 


Ruins of Old Indian Temple at Bombay 


manifesting any sympathy with the better spirit which had begun to display 
itself among the clergy of the Church of England. Louis and his 
ambassadors also, still spoke of the military aid which his majesty might 
obtain from France, should the exigency of his affairs become such as to 
need it. But James appears to have regarded the power of France with a new 
feeling of jealousy, as his own was seen to be everywhere declining; and 
while Scotland had long been too much injured to be relied upon in a time 
of weakness, the attempts which had been made to derive assistance from 
the Catholics of Ireland, had served to awaken a degree of suspicion and 
disaffection which no help from that quarter could be expected to subdue.’ 
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The birth of his son might seem a sufficient consolation to the king mider 
this defeat; but here too his usual ill-fortune pursued him. If ever there was 
a prince about whose birth there would seem to be no possibility of doubt, it 
was this prince of Wales. His mother had long since spoken of her 
pregnancy; the birth took place in the morning, in the presence of the 
queen-dowager, most of the privy council, and several ladies of quality, 
many of whom were Protestants — yet not one in a thousand of the 
Protestants believed in its reality. Some maintained that the queen had never 
been pregnant; others, that she had miscarried at Easter, and that one child, 
or even two successive children, had been substituted. The princess Anne 
remained incredulous; so did the learned bishop Lloyd for many years. It 
was in fact a general delusion, from which neither reason nor good sense 
preserved men; it was most certainly no party fiction, though party might, 
and did, take advantage of it. 


The birth of the prince seems to have decided the unprincipled Lord 
Sunderland to make public at this time his apostasy from the Protestant 
faith. He and the earl of Mulgrave, a man as devoid of principle as himself, 
had been privately reconciled by Father Petre a year before. 


THE PRINCE OF ORANGE, AND HIS RELATIONS TO THE THRONE 


On the other hand, the birth of the prince decided those who were in 
communication with the prince of Orange. While the next heir was a 
Protestant, the attempts of James might be borne with patience, as they 
could only continue for a few years; but now there was born a successor 
who would be nurtured in Catholicism, and a papal regency under the queen 
would be formed in case of the king’s demise. No time was therefore to be 
lost; an invitation to the prince to come to the relief of the country was 
drawn out and signed in cipher (June 30th), by the earls of Shrewsbury, 
Danby, and Devonshire, Lord Lumley, the bishop of London, Admiral 
Russell, and Colonel Sidney. The bearer of it to Holland is supposed to have 
been Admiral Herbert, in the disguise of a common sailor./ 


The position of the United Provinces, with regard both to France and 
England, rendered it imperative that the statesmen of that republic should 
be constant observers of public affairs, and studious to defeat political 
intrigue in those quarters. In the case of the prince of Orange, many 
circumstances contributed to render this policy as necessary to his self- 
preservation as to the attainment of those higher objects on which his 
honourable ambition had been long fixed. In 1672, when in the twenty- 
second year of his age, a popular revolution raised the prince to the 
possession of the supreme author! t}- in the United Provinces under the title 
Stadholder. The courage and the transcendent skill and perseverance with 
which the prince resisted the concentrated power of France has been already 
narrated. No struggle in the history of ancient or modern warfai-e has called 
forth a greater display of those qualities which command and deserve 
admiration. WTien the prince who had thus kept the great despot of Europe 
at ba} became the husi)and of the princess Mary, the fact that in the event 
of the tloatli of Charles and James without children his consort would 
become queen of England, of necessity brought his name into more 
frequent and much nearer connection with JCnglish politics, and naturally 
disposed him to watch the course of events in this country with a new 
feeling of interest. Until the recent birth of the prince of Wales, the only life 
between the princess Mary and the throne was that of her father; and it was 
only a little befoi-e the birth of the prince 
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that the extreme CathoHc party in tlie court, despairing of so happy an 
event, had devised their scheme for thrusting aside the claim of the princess 
Mary and Wilham, in favour of her younger sister the princess Anne, and 
Prince George, who, as we have seen, were regarded as much less fixed in 
their principles as Protestants. James is described as being greatly incensed 
by this project, and as declaring that much as he might deplore leaving his 
unfinished plans to be wholly frustrated by a Protestant successor, even 
such an evil was not to be guarded against by such means.“ 


The prince of Orange, by far the greatest man of his time, had for many 
years devoted all his tlioughts and energies to the humbling of the power of 
Louis XIV. In 1686 he had succeeded in engaging the emperor, the kings of 
Spain and Sweden, and several of tiie German princes to subscribe the 
league of Augsburg, or Grand Alliance, of which this was the real object. 
The following year, some of the Italian states, the pope himself included, 
joined the league, and the greater part of Europe was thus banded, under the 
prince of Orange, to check the ambition of Louis. The proper place of 
England was in this confederation; but the policy of her king withheld her 
from it: hence the prince aspired to the power of directing her councils and 
adding her means to the great cause of national independence. 


The death of the elector of Cologne in the spring of this year proved most 
favourable to the designs of the prince, as it brought Louis and the 
confederacy into collision. This elector, who also held the bishoprics of 
Liege, Miinster, and Hildesheim, had proved a most useful ally to Louis in 
1672; and all the efforts of this monarch were directed to procure the 
election of the coadjutor, the cardinal of Fiirstenberg, who was his creature, 
and to whom he liad given the bishopric of Strasburg, of which it was 
requisite that he should previously divest himself. The pope however, out of 
hostility to Louis, refused to accept his resignation; and at the election (July 
9th), though Fiirstenberg had a majority of votes over his competitor, Prince 
Clement of Bavaria, he did not obtain the requisite two-thirds. The 
appointment then fell to the pope, and he named Clement, who was only a 
youth of seventeen years of age. The candidates of the allies were equally 


successful at Liege, Miinster, and Hildesheim, and both sides now began to 
prepare for war. 


This gave the prince of Orange an opportunity of making his preparations 
for the invasion of England, under colour of providing for the defence of his 
own country and the empire, A large force was encamped near Nimeguen; 
cannon and ammunition were taken from the arsenals to be sent to it ; 
soldiers and sailors were engaged; the Dutch navy was augmented, and the 
different fleets were placed in adjoining ports. These mighty preparations 
naturally awakened the suspicions of D’ Avaux, the French minister at the 
Hague; but it was long before he could get certain information of their 
object. When at length he ascertained that they were destined for the 
invasion of England, and had informed his court, Louis lost no time in 
communicating the intelligence to James, making at the same time an offer 
of his aid; but that infatuated prince refused to give credit to it, Skelton, the 
English minister at Paris, then proposed to Louis that D’ Avaux should 
declare to the states that there was an alliance between his master and 
James, and that Louis would regard as a breach of peace any attempt 
against his ally. This manccuvre disconcerted the friends of the prince of 
Orange; but James, instead of seeking to derive advantage from it, in his 
silly pride took offence at it, denied the alliance, recallecl Skelton, and 
committed him to the Tower, Had he owiied the alliance, Louis would 
perhaps have made war on Holland, and thus have prevented the expedition 
of the prince; whereas he now declared war against 
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the emperor alone, put his troops in motion, and laid siege to Phihpsburg on 
the Upper Rhine (September 14th). All was now tranquil on the side of 
Holland; the prince found his motions unimpeded; and having arranged 
with his German allies for the defence of the republic during his absence, he 
lost no time in preparing for the invasion of England. 


The eyes of James at length were opened to his danger, and he attempted to 
retrace his steps. Almost every day of the month of October was marked by 
some concession. He asked and graciously received the advice of the 
bishops; he restored the bishop of London and the president and fellows of 
Magdalen College; he gave the city of London and the towns and boroughs 
back their charters; recalled the writs he had issued for a parliament, etc. 
Meantime he was active in preparing the means of resistance; a fleet of 
thirty-seven sail, with seventeen fireships, was stationed at the gun-fleet 
under Lord Dartmouth, whose fidelity was beyond suspicion; he called out 
the militia; gave commissions for raising regiments and companies; recalled 
troops from Scotland and Ireland; and the army, under the command of 
Lord Feversham, soon amounted to forty thousand men. 


WILLIAM OF ORANGE INVADES ENGLAND (1688 A.D.) 


The prince of Orange had declarations prepared, addressed to the people of 
England and Scotland, stating the motives of his coming over: namely, to 
procure a free parliament; the redress of grievances; the security of the 
church; a comprehension for dissenters who desired it, and toleration for all 
others; and to inquire into the birth of the prince of Wales. He also wrote to 
his Catholic allies, disclaiming all intention of injuring the king or his 
rightful heirs, and assuring them that he would employ all his influence to 
secure toleration for the Catholics.“ The states issued a circular letter to the 
same effect. 


The fleet collected for the invasion consisted of sixty men of war and seven 
hundred transports; the troops were four thousand five hundred horse and 
eleven thousand foot [with arms for a much greater number]. Marshal 
Schomberg and the counts of Nassau and Solms, with General Ginkel and 
other able Dutch officers; a band of eight hundred French refugees; the 
English exiles, such as Lord Macclesfield, Doctor Burnet, and others, and 
those recently arrived, namely, the earl of Shrewsbury, who had raised 
£40,000 for the expedition, the sons of the marquises of Winchester and 
Halifax, and of Lord Danby, admirals Russell and Herbert — all prepared to 
share the fortunes of the prince. 


The first full moon after the equinox was the time appointed for sailing; but 
for the first half of October the wind blew tempestuously from the west. 


Public prayers to heaven were made in all the churches; on the 13th the 
storm abated, and William then (October 15th) took a solemn leave of the 
states, commending to them the princess if anything should happen to 
himself. The aged pensionary Fagel replied in their name. The whole 
audience were deeply affected; William alone remained apparently 
unmoved. A solemn fast was held on the 17th, and two days after the 
expedition sailed from Hellevoetsluis; but during the night a storm came on 
and disi)ersed the 


[‘ The great point at issue between James and William at this moment, was 
the repeal of the Test laws. William declared himself willing to tolerate 
theCntholit; worship, but spoke of being immovably opposed to the 
admission of Catholics into parliament and jilaces of trust. Whatever his 
private convictions may have been concerning tlie utility or the justice of 
such intolerant restrictions, the prince know that tories and whigs, 
churchmen and dissenters, were all agreed in insisting on their continuance. 
— Vaughan.’ | 
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fleet, and next day the ships were obhged to return to the different ports to 
repair and to lay in additional stores. At length the “Protestant east-wind,” 
as it was termed, came, and the prince again put to sea (November 1st). He 
first sailed northwards, intending to land in Yorkshire; but then changing his 
course he passed (on the 3rd) between Dover and Calais; wind and tide 
prevented Lord Dartmouth from attacking; the people of the opposite coasts 
gazed with various emotions on the magnificent spectacle of a fleet 
extending twenty miles in length and laden with the fate of empu-es. On 
Monday the 5th of November the fleet safely anchored at Tor Bay in 
Devon. 


The king had in the interim been making new efforts to sustain his sinking 
power. He caused a solemn investigation to be made into the birth of the 
prince of Wales, and the numerous depositions to be enrolled in chancery, in 


order that his title, in case of his own death, might be put beyond doubt. He 
dismissed from his council (October 27th) Sunderland, whose fidelity, after 
all the lengths he had gone, was now suspected, and not wholly without 
reason. Father Petre had already ceased to appear at the council-board. As 
the prince had stated in his declaration that ” he had been invited by divers 
lords spiritual and temporal,” the king called upon the prelates and peers in 
the capital to admit or deny the truth of this assertion. They all denied it; for 
none of them had signed the invitation but Bishop Compton, who adroitly 
evaded the question by saying, “I am confident the rest of the bishops will 
as readily answer in the negative as myself.” The king insisted on having 
their denial in writing, with an “abhorrence” of the designs of the prince; 
but this they declined to give (November 6th), He then left them in anger, 
telling them that he would trust to his army. 


The prince was now at Exeter, but hardly anyone as yet had joined him, for 
the memory of [Monmouth’s failure and] Jeffrey’s campaign was still fresh 
in the minds of the people of Devon. He suspected that he was deceived and 
he began to think of reimbarking, being resolved on his return to Holland to 
publish the names of those who had invited him. At length Sir Edward 
Seymour and some of the western gentry came in to him ; and at the 
suggestion of Seymour, a bond of association was drawn out, engaging the 
subscribers to support one another in defence of the laws and liberties of the 
three kingdoms, the Protestant religion, and the prince of Orange. They 
were followed by Lord Colchester, Lord Wharton, Mr. Russell, and the earl 
of Abingdon. Soon after on the 10th, Lord Cornbury, son of the earl of 
Clarendon, attempted to carry over three regiments of horse that were 
stationed at Salisbury; but the far greater part of the officers and men 
proving loyal, he led but a small party to join the army of the prince The ice 
was now broken; distrust spread through the whole army; the fr:””( i.”> of 
the prince were emboldened; the lords Danby and Lumley began to raise 
nicni in Yorkshire, Lord Delamere in Cheshire, and Lord Devonshire in 
Dcrliyshire and the adjoining counties. 


James was strongly urged to seek an accommodation with the prince, but he 
still confided in the loyalty of his troops, and he resolved to put himself at 
their head. Father Petre, anxious perhaps for his own safety, pressed him to 
remain in London, as quitting it had been the ruin of his father. At his 


suggestion the infant prince was sent to Portsmouth, and he himself made 
his escape to France after the king’s departure for the army. 


On reaching Salisbury on the 20th, James reviewed the troops that were 
there. He was to go the next day to Warminster, to inspect the division of 
General Kirke, but a violent bleeding of the nose came on him, which 
continued, with intervals, for three days. During this time a council of war 
was held. Lord Churchill, the lieutenant-general, advised to remain at 
Salisbury; 
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Fevcrsham and his brother, the count de Roye, proposed to retire behind the 
Thames. This last course was approved of by the king; and that very night 
Churchill, the duke of Grafton, and others went over to the prince, and they 
were I’ollowed by several of their officers in the morning. It is even said 
that Churchill, Kirke and some other officers had conspired to seize the 
king at Warminster, and deliver him up to the prince. 


The king on his return to London stopped the first night (November 24th) at 
Andover. He invited Prince George of Denmark to sup with him. After 
supper, that prince, the duke of Ormonde, and two others mounted their 
horses and rode ofT to the prince of Orange. When James reached London, 
the first news that met him was that of the flight of his daughter Anne.* He 
burst into tears: “God help me,” he cried; “my very children have forsaken 
me.” The princess had left her bedchamber in the night of the 25th with 
Lady Churchill and Mrs. Berkeley; the bishop of London and Lord Dorset 
had a carriage ready for her, and she was conveyed to the bishop’s house, 
and thence to Northampton, Disaffection now spread rapidly over the whole 
kingdom. Bristol, Hull, York, and other towns, were occupied by the 
adherents of the prince. The University of Oxford sent him its adhesion and 
an offer of its plate. 


The first act of the king was to hold a great council of the peers who were in 
London, and by their advice he issued writs for a parliament, and sent lords 
Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin, as his commissioners, to treat with 
the prince ; but some days elapsed before they were admitted to his 
presence, and meantime a spurious proclamation in his name, menacing all 
papists bearing arms or holding oflftce, was circulated in London. 


JAMES II TAKES FLIGHT AND IS RECAPTURED 


James was now resolved on placing himself and his family under the 
protection of the king of France. He had his son brought back from 
Portsmouth, whence he could not now be conveyed; and, on a dark and 
stormy night (December 9th), the queen, with her babe and his nurse, 
crossed the river in an open boat to Lambeth; but the expected carriage was 
not there, and they had to stand for some time, only sheltered by an old wall 
from the torrents of rain. At length the coach arrived, and the queen 
proceeded to Gravesend where she got on board a yacht which conveyed 
her to Calais. 


The king had promised the queen to follow her in twenty-four hours. The 
letter which he received next day (December 10th) from his commissioners, 
stating the prince’s terms, made no change in his resolution. He wrote to 
Lord Feversham, dispensing with the further services of the troops; and he 
called for and burned the writs for a parliament, and then retired to rest. At 
one in the morning he rose, and telling Lord Northumberland, who lay on a 


[‘ The desertion of liis own family gave a severe blow to the unhappy 
James. De Foe, alluding to the event, gives the following account of the 
sensation which it produced in the metropolis. ” I cannot but remember the 
consternation among the people, when it was first noised abroad that the 
princess was missing ; it being at first warm among the people that they had 
murdered or made away with her. I want words to express the com]>assion 
that appeared in the countenances of the people : and so much was she then 
beloved tliat the very soldiers talked of setting Whitehall on fire, and catting 
the throats of all the |>apists about the court. The people ran raving uj) and 
down, and the confused crowds thronged into the ajiartments of Whitehall, 
iiKpiiring of everyone they met if they had seen the ])rincess. Had it not 
presently been made ])ul)lic tiiat she was withdrawn; nay, had not the letters 


she left liehiml her been made ])(il)li(!, some fatal disturbance liad been 
seen in the very i)alace, and that within a very few liouis.” It was the 
ociMirreuce of such scenes as these that contributed to the alarm of the king 
for the safety of his jjerson and family. — Wilson.” ] 
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pallet in his chamber, not to open the door till the usual hour in the 
morning, he went do\‘n the back stairs, and being joined by Sir Edward 
Hales, got into a hackney coach and drove to the horse ferry, and there 
getting into a small boat crossed over to Vauxhall, throwing the great seal 
into the river on his way. Horses were there ready for them, and at ten in the 
morning they reached Feversham, where they got on board a custom house 
hoy which had been engaged for the purpose. 


As soon as the news of the king’s flight was known in London, the mob 
attacked the Catholic chapels and the residences of the Catholic 
ambassadors. Those who felt themselves to be obnoxious attempted to fly 
to the coast, but several were taken and committed to prison. Jeffreys was 
discovered at Wapping, in the disguise of a common sailor. It was with 
difficulty that he was savetl from the rage of the mob. At his own desire he 
was committed to the Tower, wliere he died shortly afterwards. The nuncio, 
disguised as a foot-man of the ambassador of Savoy, was seized at 
Gravesend, but the prince sent him a passport without dclay.c It is 
honourable to the English character that, notwithstanding the aversion with 
which the Roman Catholic religion and the Irish race were then regarded, 
notwithstanding the anarchy which was the effect of the flight of James, 
notwithstanding the artful machinations which were employed to scare the 
multitude into cruelty, no atrocious crime was perpetrated at this 
conjmicture. Much property, indeed, was destroyed and carried away. The 
houses of many Roman Catholic gentlemen were attacked. Parks were 
ravaged. Deer were slain and stolen. But in all this confusion, which lasted 
several days and extended over many counties, not a single Roman Catholic 
lost his life. The mob showed no inclination to blood, except in the case of 


CHAPTER 


INDIAN HISTORY — LEGEND AND REALITY 


Protected by the highest mountains of the world and traversed by lovely 
fertile hills, India is bounded on one side by the Pacific Ocean and on the 
other by the Himalayas, watered by a thousand streams, and great rivers, 
upon the banks of which the sun ripens all kinds of delicious fruits which 
grow of themselves. 


A large population flourishes on the perpetually green, immense plains 
sloping down to the sea ; the tanals are frequented with navi-gators who 
from oldest times have received in exchange for money the wonderful 
natural products of the country. 


Five harvests are reaped here annually, and the palms, pine-apples, 
cinnamon trees, peppers, etc., ripen three times a year. But by the side of 
such beauty, steep rocks rise to the sky, many equalling the Chimborazo m 
height, and there are great tracts of arid unwatered sands. The storms are 
more violent here than anywhere else, and mountain streams descend in 
foaming torrents bearing devastation and ruin as they traverse the 
interminable plains on their way to the sea. — Cesare Cantli. 


CHRONOLOGY AND ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE HINDUS 


Rude nations seem to derive a peculiar gratification from pretensions to a 
remote antiquity. As a boastful and turgid vanity distinguishes remarkably 
the oriental nations, they have in most instances carried their claims 
extravagantly high. We are informed, in a fragment of Chaldaic history, that 
there were written accounts, preserved at Babylon, with the greatest care, 


Jeffreys ; and the hatred which that bad man inspired had more affinity with 
humanity than with cruelty .& 


The government meantime was exercised by a council of peers, with the 
lord mayor and alderman. They sent a declaration of adhesion to the prince, 
on condition of his procuring a free parliament: but their deliberatioiiS were 
soon disturbed by tidings of the detention of the king. The hoy having 
stopped to get in more ballast, was surrounded by three boats, and the 
crews, taking the king and his companions for Jesuits, brought it back to 
Feversham. The king, bemg recognised, sent for Lord Winchelsea, the lord- 
lieutenant of the county, and he was placed at the house of the mayor, 
whence he wrote to the supreme council at London, who forthwith ordered 
Lord Feversham to take two hundred of the guards for the protection of the 
royal person .c 


Had the monarch succeeded in making his escape to France, the course 
open to the prince of Orange would have been much less difficult than it 
now proved, and the powerful Jacobite party would, perhaps, scarcely have 
been heard of in our history. On the flight of the king, the most scrupulous 
began to conclude, that to invite the prince to take the government upon 
him was the only just and safe method of proceeding. By this act the throne 
was vacated, and might be filled by the most eligible successor from the 
royal family at the pleasure of parliament. But the arrest of the monarch at 
Feversham on Wednesday was followed by an order of the privy council, 
commanding that his carriage and the royal guards should be sent to 
reconcluct him to the capital, which took place accordingly on the Saturday, 
when many of the people, touched with compassion toward him, appeared 
to hail his return with great delight — ” so slight and mistable a thing,” says 
Burnet,’ ” is a multitude, and so soon altered.” The difficult question now 
was, how to dispose of the king’s person, it being deemed impossible that 
the king and the prince should be together in London, with their respective 
forces, without great danger to both.’ 
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James now resolved to return to the capital. He sent Lord Fcvcrsham to the 
prince, who was now at Windsor, to propose a personal conference; but the 
envoy was placed under arrest, on the pretext of his having come without a 
passport. The king on reaching London, was received with every 
demonstration of popular joy: the crowds shouted, the bells were rung, and 
the bonfires were kindled, in the usual manner. Next day he held a court, 
met his council, and exercised other acts of sovereignty. But the prince and 
his comicil had decided that James should not remain at WHiitehall ; and 
the followmg evening Count Solms came with a body of the Dutch guards, 
and, having occupied St. James’, led them to Wliitehall. Lord Craven, who 
commanded the English guards, was preparing to resist; but James, 
knowing opposition to be useless, repressed the ardour of the veteran of 
eighty, and the Dutch guards took the place of the English. A little before 
midnight the king wTnt to rest, but he had not been long asleep when he 
was waked to receive the lords Halifax, Shrewsbury, and Delamere, who 
were come with a message from the prince. He had them admitted. They 
told him it was the prince’s wish that, for the safety of his person, he should 
go to Ham House in Surrey, where he would be attended by his own guards, 
and that he must depart at ten m the morning, as the prince would arrive by 
noon. James objected to Ham, as damp and cold, and proposed Rochester. 
They departed, and returned at nine next mommg with the requisite 
permission. 


JAMES II LEAVES ENGLAND FOREVER (1688 A.D.) 


At noon the king took leave of the nobility and entered the royal barge, and 
went down the river, followed by a party of the Dutch guards m boats. The 
assembled crowds viewed with mournful looks this final departure of their 
sovereign, a captive in the hands of foreigners, James slept that night at 
Gravesend, and next day came to Rochester, where he remained for four 
days, deliberating on his further course. His friends in general urged him 
not to thmk of quitting the kingdom, as it was the very course his enemies 
seemed to wish him to adopt; for, though the front of the house in which he 
resided was guarded, the rear was neglected. He sent, offering to place 
himself in the hands of the prelates, if they would answer for his safety; but 
they tleclined so delicate a charge. He then resolved on flight, to which he 
was moreover urged by a letter from the queen ; and, having written a 


declaration explana-tory of his motives, and informed some friends of his 
design, he wAnt to bed as usual. After midnight he rose, and, with his 
natural son the duke of Berwick and three other persons, he went out 
through the garden. A fishing smack had been hired to con vey him to 
France, but the weather was so rough that he could not reach it. He got on 
board the Eagle fireship, where he was received with all marks of respect 
by the crew, and next morning he embarked in the smack. On Christmas 
Day he landed at Ambleteusc in Picardy, and he hastened to join his queen 
at St. Germain. His reception by Louis was cordial and generous. 


As the reign of this ill-judging prince had now reached its close, we will 
here insert his character as (h’awn in true but more favourable colours than 
one might have expected by the pen of Bishop Burnet ^. ” He was a ])rince 
that seemed made for greater things than will l)e found in tlie course of his 
life, more particularly of his reign. He was esteemed in the former parts of 
his life a man of great courage, as he was, quite through it, a man of great 
application to business. He had no vivacity of thought, invention or 
expression, but he had a good judgment where his religion or his education 
gave him not a bias, which 
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it did very often. He was bred with strange notions of the obedience due to 
princes, and came to take up as strange ones of the obedience due to priests. 
He was naturally a man of truth, fidelity and justice, but his religion was so 
infused in him and he was so managed in it by his priests, that the principles 
which nature had laid in him had little power over him when the concerns 
of his church stood m the way. He was a gentle master, and was very easy 
lo all who came near him, yet he was not so apt to pardon as one ought to 
be that is the viceregent of that God who is slow to anger and ready to 
forgive. He had no ]5ersonal vices but of one sort; he was still wandering 
from one amour to another; yet he had a real sense of sin, and was ashamed 
of it. In a word, if it had not been for his popery, he woukl have been, if not 
a great, yet a good prince.” 


THE interregnum; the convention parliament (1689 A.D.) 


To resume our narrative. At two o’clock on the day of the kmg’s departure 
from the capital, the prince of Orange came to St. James. All classes 
crowded to do him homage. He summoned the lords spiritual and temporal 
to meet on the 21st, to consider the state of the nation. They came on the 
appointed day, to the number of about seventy: five lawyers, in the absence 
of the judges, were appointed to assist them. It was proposed that they 
should previously sign the Exeter Association : the temporal peers, with 
four exceptions, subscribed; the prelates, all but Compton, refused. Next 
day (the 22nd) they met in the house of peers, and, having chosen Lord 
Halifax their speaker, issued an order for all papists, except householders 
and some others, to remove ten miles from London. On Christmas Day they 
resolved that the prince should be requested to take on him the 
administration ^ of all public affairs till the 22nd of January, and to issue 
letters for persons to be elected to meet as a convention on that day. The 
following day all those who had served in any of the parliaments of Charles 
II, and were in town, with the aldermen and fifty common-council-men, 
waited on the prince by invitation, and thence went to the house of 
commons, where next day they voted an address similar to that of the peers. 
The prince accepted the charge, and issued the letters of summons for the 
convention. Next day, being Sunday, he received the sacrament according to 
the rites of the Church of England. 


On the 22nd of January, 1689, the memorable convention met. A joint 
address of thanks, praying him to continue the administration of affairs was 
presented to the prince. After a few days’ necessary delay, the commons 
entered on the great question of the state of the nation ; and it was resolved, 
“That king James II having endeavoured to subvert the constitution of the 
kingdom by breaking the original contract between king and people; and, 
by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons, having violated the 
fundamental laws, and having withdrawn himself out of this kingdom, has 
abdicated the government, and that the throne is thereby become vacant.” 
Next day it was resolved, ” That it hath been found by experience to be 
inconsistent with the safety and welfare of this Protestant kingdom to be 
governed by a popish prince.” It is remarkable that this is the very principle 
of the Exclusion Bill which had brought such odium on its supporters. 


In the lords, this last vote was unanimously agreed to, but various questions 
arose on the former. The first was, supposing the throne vacant, whether 
they would have a regent or a king. It was decided in favour of the 


[° The so-called Interregnum is usually dated from December 23r;’., 1688, 
to February 13th 1689/] 
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latter by a majority of only two. It was then carrier!, that there was an 
original contract between king and people. For the word ” abdicated ” they 
substituted “deserted”; and they struck out the clause declaring the tlu’one 
to be vacant, as it was mahitaincd that the crown devolved to the princess of 
Orange. To these amendments the commons refused to agree. Two 
conferences took place between committees of the houses, which 
terminated in the lords givmg way to the firrmiess of the commons; the 
cogent motive was political necessity. The wholesome regard for the forms 
of the constitution certainly involved the whigs in apparent absurdity, for 
the word “abdicated” it was acknowledged was used in an improper sense; 
” deserted ” was in truth no better, but it sounded softer; the proper word 
was “forfeited,” but all parties shrank from employing it. 


The throne being vacant, the next question was, by whom it should be 
filled. The young prince of Wales was passed over by common consent; for 
his birth should be previously inquired into; and should his legitimacy be 
proved, as there was no doubt but that he would be brought up a Catholic, it 
would be necessary to appoint a Protestant regent, and then the strange 
appearance might be presented of a succession of kings with the rights and 
title of the cro/™\1, and of regents exercising all its power. The simple 
course seemed to be to make the princess of Orange queen; but the prince 
signified his dislike of that; the princess had also strongly expressed her 
disapprobation of it.c 


William, who had carefully abstained from everything that might have 
borne the appearance of effort to influence the late elections, observed the 
same silent and cautious neutrality in regard to the deliberations of the two 
houses when assembled. But when the points adverted to had been debated 
for some time with much warmth, and with little prospect of any desirable 
issue, the prince sent for Halifax, Shrewsbury, and Nottingham, and told 
them that he wished to have avoided making any disclosure of his own 
sentiments in relation to the matters wAhich were now occupying so much 
of the public attention, but that he thought it might expedite affairs, and 
prevent mischiefs, to inform them that he could not accept the office of 
regent, nor take any share in the English government merely by courtesy, as 
the husband of the princess [“he would not hold anything by apron- 
strings” ]; that the condition indispensable was that sovereignty should be 
vested in his person; that, should it be the pleasure of the parliament to 
come to some other settlement, he should not oppose its proceedings, but 
willingly return to Holland and meddle no more with English affairs; that, 
whatever others might think of a crown, it was no such thing in his eyes but 
that he could be well content without it. 


This manly avowal — in present circumstances the only one that became 
him — was made with the intention of its being generally known. It 
conduced to the settlement which followed. The contest about words had 
led to learned conferences between the two houses, in which the commons 
prevailed, and the throne was at length declared “vacant.” The way was 
thus prepared for the Declaration of Right (February 12th, 1689), 
proclaiming William and Mary as conjoint sovereigns, the administration, 
to prevent distractions, being placed singly in the prince. 


It may be added, also, that the former was chargeable with a violence of 
conduct towards the representatives of the people that cannot be urgetl 
against the latter; and that he manifested a less doubtful inclination to rule 
without the intervention of parliaments. The contest, therefore, wliich has 
rendered the year 1688 so memorable, was the same that hatl been 
maintainetl, with greater violence indeed, but also with greater intelligence, 
and a much larger 
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measure of piiljlic spirit, in 1041 ; in iDoth cases the same great principles 
were involved, and the same character, in many of its leading featm’es, was 
observable in the men who filled the throne. 


Nor was this right of parliament to alter the succession the most remarkable 
or the most important doctrine involved in the revolution thus 
accomplished, inasnuich as this had been often asserted, and sometimes 
exercised, in the course of English history. The main principle and effect of 
this proceeding resulted, as a consequence, from its great act in relation to 
the throne, viz., the practical subjection of the king to the laws, instead of 
the total, or even partial, subjection of the laws to the king. It at once 
annihilated the doctrines of divine right and nonresistance, and says, 
“brought into easy and undisturi)ed practice those ancient rights and 
liberties, which the Plantaganets had attempted in vain to subvert, which the 
Tudors had often been allowed to trample upon, and which the Stuarts 
sacrificed their throne to destroy.” ^ 


macaulay’s review of the declaration of right, and the revolution 


The commons wis(ly determined to postpone all reforms till the ancient 
constitution of the kingdom should have boon restored in all its parts, and 
forthwith to fill the throne without imposing on William and Mary any 
other obligations than that of governing according to the existing laws of 
England. In order that the questions whicli had been in dispute between the 
Stuarts and the nation might never again be stirred, it was determined that 
the instrument by which the prince and princess of Orange were called to 
the throne, and by which the order of succession was settled, should set 
forth, in the most distinct and solemn manner, the fundamental principles of 
the constitution. This instrument, known by the name of the Declaration of 
Right, was prepared by a committee, of which Somers was chairman. The 
fact that the low born young barrister was appointed to so honourable and 


important a post in a parliament filled with able and experienced men, only 
ten days after he had spoken in the house of commons for the first time, 
sufficiently proves the superiority of his abilities. In a few hours the 
declaration was framed and approved by the commons. The lords assented 
to it with some amendments of no great importance. 


The declaration began by recapitulating the crimes and errors which had 
made a revolution necessary, James had invaded the province of the 
legislature; had treated modest petitioning as a crime; had oppressed the 
church by means of an illegal tribunal; had, without the consent of 
parliament, levied taxes and maintained a standing army in time of peace; 
had violated the freedom of election, and perverted the course of justice. 
Proceedings which could lawfully be questioned only in parliament had 
been made the subjects of prosecution in the King’s Bench. Partial and 
corrupt juries had been returned: excessive bail had been required from 
prisoners: excessive fines had been imposed: barbarous and unusual 
punishments had been inflicted: the estates of accused persons had been 
granted away before conviction. He, by whose authority these things had 
been done, had abdicated the government. The prince of Orange, whom 
God had made the glorious instrument of delivering the nation from 
superstition and tyranny, had invited the estates of the realm to meet and to 
take counsel together for the securing of religion, of law, and of freedom. 


The lords and commons, having deliberated, had resolved that they would 
first, after the example of their ancestors, assert the ancient rights and liber- 
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ties of England. Therefore it was declared that the dispensing power, lately 
assumed and exercised, had no legal existence; that, without grant of 
parliament, no money could be exacted by the sovereign from the subject; 
that, without consent of parliament, no standing army could be kept up in 
time of peace. The right of subjects to petition, the right of electors to 
choose representatives freely, the right of parliaments to freedom of debate, 


the right of the nation to a pure and merciful administration of justice 
according to the spirit of its own mild laws, were solemnly affirmed. All 
these things the convention claimed, in the name of the whole nation, as the 
undoubted inheritance of Englishmen. Having thus vindicated the principles 
of the constitution, the lords and commons, in the entire confidence that the 
deliverer would hold sacred the laws and liberties which he had saved, 
resolved that William and Mary, prince and princess of Orange, should be 
declared king and queen of England for their joint and separate lives, and 
that, during their joint lives, the administration of the government should be 
in the prince alone. After them the crown was settled on the posterity of 
Mary, then on Anne and her posterity, and then on the posterity of William. 


On the morning of Wednesday, the 13th of February, the court of Whitehall 
and all the neighbouring streets were filled with gazers. The magnificent 
banqueting house, the masterpiece of Inigo, embellished by masterpieces of 
Rubens, had been prepared for a great ceremony. The walls were lined by 
the yeomen of the guard. Near the northern door, on the right hand, a large 
number of peers had assembled. On the left were the commons with their 
speaker, attended by the mace. The southern door opened: and the prince 
and princess of Orange, side by side, entered, and took their place under the 
canopy of state. 


Both houses approached bowing low. William and Mary advanced a few 
steps. Halifax on the right, and Powle on the left, stood forth; and Halifax 
spoke. The convention, he said, had agreed to a resolution which he prayed 
their highnesses to hear. They signified their assent ; and the clerk of the 
house of lords read, in a loud voice, the Declaration of Right. Wlien he had 
concluded, Halifax, in the name of all the estates of the realm, requested the 
prince and princess to accept the crown. 


William, in his own name and in that of his wife, answered that the crown 
was, in their estimation, the more valuable because it was presented to them 
as a token of the confidence of the nation. *’ We thankfully accept,” he 
said, ’what you have offered us.” Then, for himself, he assured them that 
the laws of England, which he had once already vindicated, should be the 
rules of his conduct, that it should be his study to promote the welfare of the 
kingdom, and that, as to the means of doing so, he should constantly recur 


to the advice of the houses, and should be disposed to trust their judgment 
rather than his own. 


These words were received with a shout of joy which was heard in the 
streets below, and was instantly answered by huzzas from many thousands 
of voices. The lords and commons then reverently retired from the 
ban(iueting house and went in procession to the great gate of Whitehall, 
whor(> the heralds and pursuivants were waiting in their gorgeous tabards. 
All the space as far as Charing Cross was one sea of heads. The kettle- 
drums struck up; the trumpets pealed: and garter king-at-arms, in a loud 
voice, proclaimed the prince and princess of Orange king and queen of 
England, charged all Englishmen to pay, from that moment, faith and true 
allegiance to the new sovereigns, and besought God, who had already 
wrought so signal a deliverance for our church and nation, to bless William 
and Mary with a long and happy reign. 
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Thus was consuumiated the Enghsh Revolution. When we compare it with 
those revolutions which have recently overthrown so many ancient 
governments, we cannot but be struck by its peculiar character. A\liy that 
character was so peculiar is sufficiently obvious, and yet seems not to have 
been always understood either by eulogists or by censors. 


The continental revolutions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries took 
place in countries where all trace of the limited monarchy of the middle 
ages had long been effaced. The right of the prince to make laws and to levy 
money had, during many generations, been undisputed. His throne was 
guarded by a great regular army. His administration could not, without 
extreme peril, be blamed even in the mildest terms. His subjects held their 
personal liberty by no other tenure than his pleasure. Not a single institution 
was left which had, within the memory of the oldest man, afforded efficient 
protection to the subject against the utmost excess of tyranny. Those great 
councils which had once curbed the regal power had smik into oblivion. 


comprehending a term of fifteen myriads of years. The pretended duration 
of the Chinese monarchy is still more extraordinary. A single king of Egypt 
was believed to have reigned three myriads of years. 


The present age of the world, according to the system of the Hindus, is 
distinguished into four grand periods, denominated yugas. The first is the 
Satya yuga comprehending 1,728,000 years; the second the Treta yuga 
comprehending 1,296,000 years ; the third the Dwapar yuga, including 
864,000 years ; and the fourth the Kali yuga, which will extend to 432,000 
years. Of these periods, the first three are expired ; and, in the year 1817 of 
the Christian era, 4911 years of the last. From the commencement, 
therefore, of the Satya yuga, to the year 1817, is comprehended a space of 
3,892,911 years, the antiquity to which this people lay claim. 


The contempt with which judicious historians now treat the historical fables 
of early society, must be indulged with caution when we explore the ancient 
condition of Hindustan ; because the legendary tales of the Hindus have 
hitherto, among European inquirers, been regarded with particular respect ; 
and because, without a knowledge of them, much of what has been written 
in Europe concerning the people of India, cannot be understood. It is 
necessary, therefore, to relate, that at the commencement of the Satya yuga, 
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or 3,892,911 years ago, lived Satyavrata, otherwise denominated 
Vaivaswata, and also the seventh Manu. He had escaped with his family 
from an universal deluge, which had destroyed the rest of the human 
species. Of his descendants, were two royal branches : the one denominated 
the children of the sun : the other, the children of the moon. The ilrst 
reigned at Ajodhya or Oudh ; the second at Pratisht’hana or Vitora. These 
families, or dynasties, subsisted till the thousandth year of the present or 
Kali yuga, at which time they both became extinct ; and a list of the names 
of the successive princes is presented in the Sanskrit books. 


Their composition and their privileges were knowm only to antiquaries. We 
cannot wonder, therefore, that, when men who had been thus ruled 
succeeded in wresting supreme power from a government which they had 
long in secret hated, they should have been impatient to demolish and 
unable to construct, that they should have been fascinated by every specious 
novelty, that they should have proscribed every title, ceremony, and phrase 
associated with the old system, and that, turning away with disgust from 
their own national precedents and traditions, they should have sought for 
principles of government in the WTitings of theorists, or aped, with 
ignorant and ungraceful affectation, the patriots of Athens and Rome. As 
little can we wonder that the violent action of the revolutionary spirit should 
have been followed by reaction equally violent, and that confusion should 
speedily have engendered despotism sterner than that from which it had 
sprmig. 


Had we been in the same situation ; had Strafford succeeded in his favourite 
scheme of Thorough; had he formed an army as numerous and as well 
disciplined as that which, a few years later, was formed by Cromwell ; had 
a series of judicial decisions, similar to that which w^as pronounced by the 
Exchequer Chamber in the case of shipmoney, transferred to the crowai the 
right of taxing the people; had the Star Chamber and the high commission 
continued to fine, mutilate, and imprison every man wiio dared to raise his 
voice against the government; had the press been as completely enslaved 
here as at Vienna or at Naples; had our kmgs gradually drawn to themselves 
the whole legislative power; had six generations of Englishmen passed 
away without a single session of parliament; and had we then at length risen 
up in some moment of wild excitement against our masters — what an 
outbreak would that have been! With what a crash, heard and felt to the 
farthest ends of the world, would the whole vast fabric of society have 
fallen ! How many thousands of exiles, once the most prosperous and the 
most refined members of this great community, would have begged their 
bread in conanental cities, or have sheltered their heads under huts of bark 
in the micleared forests of America! H[ow often should we have seen the 
pavement of London piled up in barricades, the houses dinted with bullets, 
the gutters foaming with bloocl! How many times should we have rushed 
wildly from extreme to extreme, sought refuge from anarchy in despotism, 
and been again driven by despotism into anarchy! How many years of 


blood and confusion would it have cost us to learn the very rudiments of 
political science ! How many childish theories would have duped us! How 
many rude and ill poised constitutions should we have set up, only to see 
them tumble down! Happy would it have been for us if a sharp disci- 
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pliiie of half a century had sufficed to educate us into a capacity of cnjoyuig 
true freedom. 


These calamities our Revolution averted. It was a revolution strictly 
defensive, and had prescription and legitimacy on its side. Here, and here 
only, a limited monarchy of the thirteenth century had come dowi 
unimpaired to the seventeenth century. Our parliamentary institutions were 
in full vigour. The main prmciples of our government were excellent. They 
were not, indeed, formally and exactly set forth in a single written 
instrument; but they were to be found scattered over our ancient and noble 
statutes; and, what was of far greater moment, they had been engraven on 
the hearts of Englishmen durmg four hundred years. That, without the 
consent of the representatives of the nation, no legislative act could be 
passed, no tax imposed, no regular soldiery kept up, that no man could be 
imprisoned, even for a day, by the arbitrary will of the sovereign, that no 
tool of power could plead the royal command as a justification for violating 
any right of the humblest subject, were held, both by whigs and tories, to be 
fundamental laws of the realm. A realm of which these were the 
fundamental laws stood in no need of a new constitution. 


But, though a new constitution was not needed, it was plain that changes 
were required. The misgovernment of the Stuarts, and the troubles which 
that misgovernment had produced, sufficiently proved that there was 
somewhere a defect in our polity; and that defect it was the duty of the 
convention to discover and to supply. 


Some questions of great moment were still open to dispute. Our constitution 
had begun to exist in times when statesmen were not much accustomed to 
frame exact definitions. Anomalies, therefore, inconsistent with its 
principles and dangerous to its very existence, had sprung up almost 


imperceptibly, and, not havmg, during many years, caused any serious 
inconvenience, had gradually acquired the force of prescription. The 
remedy for these evils was to assert the rights of the people in such 
language as should terminate all controversy, and to declare that no 
precedent could justify any violation of those rights. 


When this had been done it would be impossible for our rulers to mismider- 
stand the law: but, unless something more were done, it was by no means 
improbable that they might violate it. Unhappily the church had long taught 
the nation that hereditary monarchy, alone among our institutions, was 
divine and inviolable; that the right of the house of commons to a share in 
the legislative power was a right merely human, but that the right of the 
king to the obedience of his people was from above; that the Great Charter 
was a Statute which might be repealed by those who had made it, but that 
the rule which called the princes of the blood royal to the throne in order of 
succession was of celestial origin, and that any act of parliament 
inconsistent with that rule was a nullity. 


It is evident that, in a society in which such superstitions prevail, 
constitutional freedom must ever be insecure. A power which is regarded 
merely as the ordinance of man carmot be an efficient check on a power 
which is regarded as the ordinance of God. It is vain to hope that laws, 
however excellent, will permanently restrain a king who, in his own 
opinion, and in that of a great part of his people, has an authority infinitely 
higher in kind than the authority which belongs to those laws. To deprive 
royalty of these mysterious attributes, and to establish the principle that 
kings reigned by a right in no respect differing from the right by which 
freeholders chose knights of the shire, or from the right by which judges 
granted writs of habeas corpus, was absolutely necessary to the security of 
our liberties. 
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Thus the convention had two great duties to perform. The first was to clear 
the fundamental laws of the realm from ambiguity. The second was to 
eradicate from the minds, both of the governors and of the governed, the 
false and pernicious notion that the roytd prerogative was something more 
sublime and holy than those fundamental laws. The former object was 
attained by the solenm recital and claim with which the Declaration of 
Right commences; the latter by the resolution which pronounced the throne 
vacant, and invited William and Mary to fill it. 


The change seems small. Not a single flower of the crown was touched. Not 
a single new right was given to the people. The whole English law, 
substantive and adjective, was, in the judgment of all the greatest lawyers, 
of Holt and Treby, of Maynard and Somers, exactly the same after the 
Revolution as before it. Some controverted points had been decided 
according to the sense of the best jurists; and there had been a slight 
deviation from the ordinary course of succession. This was all; and this was 
enough. 


As our Revolution was a vindication of ancient rights, so it was conducted 
with strict attention to ancient formalities. In almost every word and act 
may be discerned a profound reverence for the past. The estates of the 
realm deliberated in the old halls and according to the old rules. Powle was 
conducted to his chair between his mover and his seconder with the 
accustomed forms. The sergeant with his mace brought up the messengers 
of the lords to the table of the commons; and the three obeisances were duly 
made. The conference was held with all the antique ceremonial. On one 
side of the table, in the Painted Chamber, the managers of the lords sat 
covered and robed in ermine and gold. The managers of the commons stood 
bareheaded on the other side. The speeches presented an almost ludicrous 
contrast to the revolutionary oratory of every other country. Both the 
English parties agreed in treating with solemn respect the ancient 
constitutional traditions of the state. The only question was, in what sense 
those traditions were to be understood. The assertors of liberty said not a 
word about the natural equality of men and the inalienable sovereignty of 
the people, about Harmodius or Timoleon, Brutus the elder or Brutus the 
younger. When they were told that, by the English law, the crown, at the 
moment of a demise, must descend to the next heir, they answered that, by 


the English law, a living man could have no heir. When they were told that 
there was no precedent for declaring the throne vacant, thej produced from 
among the records in the Tower a roU of parchment, near three hundred 
years old, on which, in quaint characters and barbarous Latin, it was 
recorded that the estates of the realm had declared vacant the throne of a 
perfidious and tyrannical Plantagenet. When at length the dispute had been 
accommodated, the new sovereigns were proclaimed with the old 
pageantry. All the fantastic pomp of heraldry was there, Clarencieux and 
Norroy, Portcullis and Rouge Dragon, the trmnpets, the banners, the 
grotesque coats embroidered with lions and lilies. The title King of France, 
assumed by the conqueror of Cressy, was not omitted in the royal style. To 
us, who have lived in the year 1848, it may seem almost an abuse of terms 
to call a proceeding, conducted with so much deliberation, with so much 
sobriety, and with such minute attention to prescriptive etiquette, by the 
terrible name of Revolution. 


And yet this Revolution of all revolutions the least violent, has been of all 
revolutions the most beneficent. It finally decided the great question 
whether the popular element which had, ever since the age of Fitzwalter and 
De Montfort, been found in the English polity, should be destroyed by the 
monarchical element, or should be suffered to develope itself freely, and to 
become 
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dominant. The strife between tlie two principles had been long, fierce, and 
doubtful. It had lasted through four reigns. It had proclured seditions, 
impeachments, rebellions, battles, sieges, proscriptions, judicial massacres. 


Sometimes liberty, sometimes royalty, had seemed to be on the point of 
perishing. During many years one half of the energy of England had been 
employed in counteracting the other half. The executive power and the 
legislative power had so effectually impeded each other that the state had 
been of no account in Europe. The king-at-arms, who proclaimed William 
and Mary before ^llitehall Gate, did in truth announce that this great 
struggle was over; that there was entire union between the throne and the 
parliament; that England, long dependent and degraded, was again a power 
of the first rank; that the ancient laws by which the prerogative was 
bounded would thenceforth be held as sacred as the prerogative itself, and 
would be followed out to all their consequences; that the executive 
administration would be conducted in conformity with the sense of the 
representatives of the nation; and that no reform, which the two houses 
should, after mature deliberation, propose, would be obstinately withstood 
by the sovereign. 


The Declaration of Right, though it made nothing law which had not been 
law before, contained the germ of the law which gave religious freedom to 
the dissenter, of the law which secured the independence of the judges, of 
the law which limited the duration of parliaments, of the law which placed 
the liberty of the press under the protection of juries, of the law which 
prohibited the slave trade, of the law which abolished the sacramental test, 
of the law which relieved the Roman Catholics from civil disabilities, of the 
law which reformed the representative system, of every good law which has 
been passed during a hundred and sixty years, of every good law which 
may hereafter, in the course of ages, be found necessary to promote the 
public weal, and to satisfy the demands of public opinion. 


The highest eulogy which can be pronounced on the Revolution of 1688 is 
this, that it was our last revolution. Several generations have now passed 
away since any wise and patriotic Englishman has meditated resistance to 
the established government. In all honest and reflecting minds there is a 
conviction, daily strengthened by experience, that the means of effecting 
every improvement which the constitution requires may be found within the 
constitution itself. 
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CHAPTER XI 


WILLIAM AND MARY 
[1689-1703 A.D.] 


It is, indeed, difficult to conceive the full amount of the impetus given to 
English civilisation by the expulsion of the house of Stuart. Among the 
most immediate results, may be mentioned the limits that were set to the 
royal prerogative ; the important steps that were taken towards religious 
toleration ; the remarkable and permanent improvement in the 
administration of justice ; the final abolition of a censorship over the press ; 
and, what has not excited sufficient attention, the rapid growth of those 
great monetary interests by which, as we shall hereafter see, the prejudices 
of the superstitious classes have in no small degree been counterbalanced. 
These are the main characteristics of the reign of William III ; a reign often 
aspersed, and little understood, but of which it may be truly said, that, 
taking its difficulties into due consideration, it is the most successful and 
the most splendid recorded in the history of any country, — Buckle.‘ 


PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS! THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


The new reign was commenced (February 14th) with a proclamation 
confirming all Protestants in the offices which they held. The king then 
nominated the privy-council and appointed to the offices of state; in both 
cases selecting from the ranks of whigs and tories, with a preponderance 
however of the former. Danby was made president of the council; Halifax, 
pri-vy-seal; Nottingham and Shrewsbury, secretaries of state. The treasury, 
admiralty, and chancery, were put into commission. 


Judging it inexpedient, under the present circumstances of the country, to 
risk the experiment of a new election, the king and council resolved to 
convert the convention into a parliament. This was effected by the simple 
expedient of the king’s going in state to the house of peers on the 18th, and 


Satyavrata, the primitive sire, prolonged his existence and his reign through 
the whole period of the Satya yuga or 1,728,000 years. From this patriarchal 
monarch are enumerated, in the solar line of his descendants, fifty-five 
princes, who inherited the sovereignty till the time of Rama. Now it is 
agreed among all the Brahmans that Rama filled the throne of Ajodhya at 
the end of the Treta yuga. The reigns, therefore, of these fifty-five princes, 
extending from the beginning to the end of that epoch, filled 1,296,000 
years, which, at a medium, is more than 23,000 years to each reign. During 
the next, or Dwapar yuga of 864,000 years, twenty-nine princes are 
enumerated, who must, at an average, have reigned each 29,793 years. 
From the beginning of the present, or Kali yuga to the time when the race of 
solar princes became extinct, are reckoned 1000 years, and thirty princes. 
There is a wonderful change, therefore, in the last age, in which only thirty- 
three years, at a medium, are assigned to a reign. 


Beside the two lines of solar and lunar kings, a different race, who reigned 
in Magadha, or Behar, commence with the fourth age. Of these, twenty in 
regular descent from their ancestor Jarasandha extended to the conclusion 
of the first thousand years of the present yuga, and were cotemporary with 
the last thirty princes of the solar and lunar race. At the memorable epoch of 
the extinction of those branches, the house of Jarasandha also failed ; for 
the reigning prince was slain by his prime minister, who placed his son 
Pradyota on the throne. Fifteen of the descendants of this usurper enjoyed 
the sovereignty, and reigned from the date of his accession -198 years, to 
the time of Nanda, the last prince of the house of Pradyota. He, after a reign 
of 100 years, was murdered by a Brahman, who raised to the throne a man 
of the Maurya race, named Chandra Gupta. This prince is reckoned, by our 
oriental antiquarians, the same with Sandracottus or Sandracuptos, the 
cotemporary of Alexander the Great. Only nine princes of his line 
succeeded him, and held the sceptre for 137 years. On the death of the last, 
his commander in chief ascended the throne, and, together with nine 
descendants, to whom he transmitted the sovereignty, reigned 112 years. 
After that period the reigning prince was killed, and succeeded by his 
minister Vasudeva. Of his family only four princes are enumerated ; but 
they are said to have reigned 345 years. The throne was next usurped by a 
race of Sudras, the first of whom slew his master, and seized the 
government. Twenty-one of this race, of whom Chandrabija was the last, 
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addressing both houses from the throne. A bill declaring the lords and 
commons assembled at Westminster to be the two houses of parliament was 
then passed, and the royal assent being given on the 23rd, the convention 
became a parliament. In this act a new oath to be taken on the first of March 
was substituted for the old ones of allegiance and supremacy. It was refused 
by the primate and seven of his suffragans; and among the temporal peers, 
by the duke of Newcastle, the earls of Litchfield, Exeter, Yarmouth, and 
Stafford, and the lords Griffin and Stawell. Hence the party of which they 
were the heads derived the name of nonjurors; their principle was a blind, 
stupid veneration for absolute pov/er, and for the hereditary divine rights of 
princes — a principle, if followed out, utterly subversive of every kind of 
hberty. 


The pernicious distinction between a king de jure and a king de facto, now 
first came into operation. It answers no purpose but to foster disloyalty and 
occasion rebellion. A Bill of Rights the same in substance with the 
Declaration of Right was passed. One of its provisions was, that all persons 
holding communion with the church of Rome, or marrying a papist, should 
be excluded from the crown and government, and that in such cases the 
people should be absolved from their allegiance, and the crown should 
descend to the next heir being a Protestant. 


The settlement of the revenue was an important question. The courtiers 
maintained that the revenue settled on the late king for life came of course 
to the present king; but the commons could only be induced to grant it for 
one year. They readily granted a sum of £600,000 to remunerate the states 
for the expense they had been at; and on information of King James having 
landed in Ireland, they voted funds for an army and navy. 9 


William looked upon many unsettled questions with a wider range of view 
than his own council, or the grand council of the nation. He was confident 
in the justice and necessity of the objects for which he desired to have his 
hands strengthened. The parliament refused its confidence. The king desired 
to carry out the fullest principles of religious liberty that were consistent 
with the public safety. The parliament thought that there was a very strict 
limit even for toleration. And yet, out of these differences, resulted much 
practical good. The king wished to have ample means for maintaining the 
Protestant ascendancy in Ireland, for the pacification of Scotland, for giving 
efficiency to the confederacy against the ambition of the French. The 
commons manifested a greater jealousy of entrusting the supplies to their 
deliverer than they had manifested towards their oppressor. There were 
immediate evil consequences. The Roman Catholic adherents of James 
devastated the Protestant settlements in Ireland; the standard of resistance 
was successfuly reared in Scotland; Louis threatened England with 
invasion, and was marching a great army upon Holland. 


But the benefits of the jealousy of the commons are felt to this day. Those 
whigs who carried their confidence in the intentions of William to an 
extreme, were of opinion that the revenue which had been settled upon 
King James for life should revert to the sovereign who had taken his place. 
Some tories, who were adverse to the government, but were eager to secure 
power by a simulated confidence in the king, agreed in this view. The 
majority in parliament successfully resisted it. To abolish the hearth-money, 
or chimney-tax, an especial tax upon the poor, was a duty to which William 
was Called by the earnest solicitations of the crowds who followed his 
march from Tor Bay to London. But he frankly said to parliament, ” as in 
this his majesty doth consider the ease of the subject, so he doth not doubt 
but you will be careful of the support of the crown.” The official biographer 
of James II sneers at 
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William’s self-denial; ” He wheedled them [the commons] with a remission 
of chimney-money, when he was well assured he should be no loser by his 
generosity, and that it would be only like throwing water into a dry pump to 
make it suck better below, and cast it out with more abundance above.” This 
was not exactly the best mode of wheedling the rich country gentlemen by 
removing a tax from the cottage to put it in some shape upon the mansion. 
Yet the commons respected the motive of the king, and substituted less 
oppressive taxes. But they declined to grant the temporary revenue for the 


lives of the king and queen. The hereditary revenue they did not touch. 
Moreover they resolved that whatever sums they voted should be 
appropriated to particular services, according to estimates. 


This principle, partially adhered to in the time of Charles II, but wholly 
disregarded by the parliament of his successor, has from the time of the 
revolution been the great security of the nation against the wan-ton and 
corrupt expenditure of the crown. Parliament may make lavish votes; but 
there must be a distinct vote in every case for the service of a particular 
department which renders the legislative power so really supreme in 
England; it is this which renders it impossible that an executive can subsist 
except in concord with the representatives of the people. England therefore 
owes a debt of gratitude to the parliament of the revolution, that they clung 
to a principle and established a practice which have never since been 
departed from. A temporary vote of credit is sometimes asked under 
extraordinary circumstances; but the constitutional right of appropriation, 
always secured in the express words of a grant of supply, is the general rule 
which no minister would dare to ask the representatives of the people to 
forego. 


But if the parliament of William and Mary is to be commended for their 
jealousy of the king in the matter of revenue, we may doubt if they were 
equally wise in halting far short of his known wishes in the great questions 
of religious liberty and religious union. If the king’s abstract sense of what 
was due to the consciences of men could have been carried out, England 
might have been saved from a century and a quarter of bitter animosities; 
and the Church of England might have been more secure and more 
influential, than during the long period when the Test Act remained in force 


against Protestants, and Roman Catholics were not only ineligible to civil 
offices, but 
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had to undergo what we now justly regard as persecution. But in this, as in 
all other cases, no reform can be permanent which is premature.‘ 


The coronation took place on the 11th of April; the bishop of London 
officiating in place of the nonjuring primate. Several titles and honours had 
previously been conferred. The marquis of Winchester was made duke of 
Bolton; lords Mordaunt and Churchill, earls of Monmouth and 
Marlborough; Henry Sidney, Viscount Sidney; the king’s Dutch favourite 
Bentinck, earl of Portland, etc. Shortly after (24th), the earl of Dan by was 
created marquis of Carmarthen. The celebrated Dr. Burnet was also 
rewarded for his exertions in the cause of civil and religious liberty by 
being raised to the see of Salisbury. The judicial bench was purified and 
filled with men of sound constitutional principles; Holt, Pollexfen, and 
Atkins being placed at the head of the three law-courts: Treby was made 
attorney-and Somers solicitor-general. Somers was the son of a highly 
respectable attorney at Worcester, and having graduated at Oxford he went 
to the bar. He distinguished himself as one of the counsel for the seven 
bishops, and he was one of the managers in the conference between the two 
houses at the time of the Revolution. He was henceforth regarded as a 
leader of the whig party. 


THE ACT OF TOLERATION 


It was the earnest wish of the king and of the more liberal statesmen, to 
reward the dissenters for their meritorious conduct during the late crisis by 
removing all disqualifications under which they laboured. It was first 
attempted to have the sacramental test omitted in the new oaths; but that 
failing, a bill was brought in to exempt them from the penalties of certain 
laws. This, named the Act of Toleration, was passed : though the Catholics 
were not included in it, they felt the benefit of it, and William always 
treated them with lenity. A bill of comprehension passed the lords, but 
miscarried in the commons. The attainders of Lord Russell, Algernon 
Sidney, Alderman Cornish, and Mrs. Lisle, were reversed. Johnson’s 
sentence was annulled, and he received 1,000/. and a pension. Among those 
rewarded at this time was the notorious Titus Gates. 


William’s main object, as we have seen, was to engage England in the great 
confederacy lately formed against the French king. As Louis was now 
openly assisting King James, the commons presented an address (April 
26th) assuring the king of their support in case he should think fit to engage 
in the war with France. William required no more; he declared war without 
delay (May 7th). 


We must now take a view of the state of affairs in Scotland and Ireland at 
this time [leaving the reader to find fuller details in the separate histories of 
those countries]. As Scotland had been the victim of a civil and religious 
despotism such as the Stuarts had never dared to exercise in England, the 
friends of William were necessarily the majority in that country. After the 
flight of James, such of the Scottish nobility and gentry as were in London 
presented an address to the prince, vesting in him the administration and the 
revenue, and requesting him to call a convention of the states of Scotland. 
With this request he of course complied; and when the convention met 
(March 14th), the whigs had a decided majority. It was voted, that King 
James “had forfaulted [forfeited] the right of the crown, and the throne was 
become vacant.” On the 11th of April William and Mary were proclaimed 
king and queen of Scotland, and three deputies were sent to London to 
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ister to them the coronation-oath. The convention was converted into a 
parhament as in England. 


The adherents of the late king, foiled in the convention, resolved to appeal 
to force; the duke of Gordon, a Catholic, refused to surrender the castle of 
Edinburgh, of which he was governor; and Graham of Claverhouse (later 
Viscount Dundee), the ruthless persecutor of the Cameronians, fired with 
the idea of emulating the fame of Montrose, quitted Edinburgh with a party 
of fifty horse and directed his course toward the Highlands. General 
Mackay, who had been sent with five regiments from England, was 
despatched in pursuit of him. [At the battle of Killiecrankie, May 26th, 
Dundee received a mortal wound.] There was no one to take his place; the 
clans gradually laid down their arras and took advantage of the pardon 
offered by King William. The duke of Gordon also submitted and delivered 
up the castle of Edinburgh (June 13th), and the cause of James became 
hopeless in Scotland. The abolition of Episcopacy and the re-establishment 
of Presbytery took place soon after; and thus finally terminated the struggle 
between the crown and the people of Scotland on the subject of religion. 


THE TWO ENGLISH KINGS IN IRELAND (1G89 A.D.) 


It was different in Ireland, where the whole power of the state was in the 
hands of the Catholics. Tyrconnel had at first signified an inclination to 
submit to William, who had sent over General Hamilton, one of the officers 
of James’s army, with proposals to him; but Hamilton proved a traitor and 
advised against submission; and Tyrconnel, whose only object had been to 
gain time, had already sent to assure James of his fidelity. He also disarmed 
the Protestants in Dublin, and he augmented his Catholic army. It has 
always been the fate of the Irish Protestants to have their interests 
postponed to those of party in England; and they were now neglected by 
William. It is said by some, that Halifax suggested this course to him, as if 
Ireland submitted he would have no pretext for keeping up an army, on 
which his retention of England depended; but in truth he does not seem to 
have had an army to send at that time; he could not rely on the English 
troops, and he therefore could not venture to part with the foreigners. In the 
month of March two Scottish regiments actually mutinied, and having 


disarmed some of their officers, and seized the money provided for their 
pay, set out for their own country. This gave occasion for passing the first 
Mutiny Bill, which has ever since been annually renewed. 9 


Hallam thus characterises the importance of the Mutiny Bill : “The annual 
assembly of parliament was rendered necessary, in the first place, by the 
strict appropriation of the revenue according to votes of supply. It was 
secured, next, by passing the Mutiny Bill, under which the army is held 
together, and subjected to military discipline, for a short term, seldom or 
never exceeding twelve months. These are the two effectual securities 
against military power: that no pay can be issued to the troops without a 
previous authorisation by the commons in a committee of supply, and by 
both houses in an act of appropriation; and that no officer or soldier can be 
punished for disobedience, nor any court-martial held, without the annual 
re-enactment of the Mutiny Bill. Thus it is strictly true that, if the king were 
not to sum-mon parliament every year, his army would cease to have a legal 
existence; and the refusal of either house to concur in the Mutiny Bill would 
at once wrest the sword out of his grasp. By the Bill of Rights it is declared 
unlawful to keep any forces in time of peace without consent of parliament. 
This 
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consent, by an invariable and wholesome usage, is given only from year to 
year: and its necessity may be considered perhaps the most powerful of 
those causes which have transferred so much even of the executive power 
into the management of the two houses of parliament.” ^ 


James embraced a resolution worthy of a sovereign. Having obtained from 
Louis a supply of arms, ammunition and money, with some officers, and 
collected about twelve hundred of his own subjects, he hastened to Brest, 
and embarking in a French fleet of twenty-one sail, proceeded to Ireland. 
He landed in safety at Kinsale (March 12th). At Cork he was met by 
Tyrconnel, who gave him an account of the state of affairs. He described the 


army as numerous, but ill-armed; and the Protestants as being in possession 
of Ulster alone. On the 24th the king made his solemn entrance into Dublin 
amid the acclamations of the Catholics. He forthwith removed all the 
Protestant members of the council. He issued proclamations; by one raising 
the value of the current coin; by another summoning a parliament for the 
7th of May; and having created Tyrconnel a duke, he set out for his army in 
the north. 


The only towns that offered resistance were Londonderry and Enniskillen. 
On July 31st the besieging army retired from Londonderry, having lost 
between eight and nine thousand men before the heroic town. The besieged 
had lost three thousand — nearly the half of their original number. The 
Enniskilleners showed equal courage, and defeated the papists wherever 
they encountered them. 


The houses of parliament which met in Dublin were filled with Catholic 
members, the Protestants not exceeding half a dozen in either house. James, 
in his speech, made his usual parade of respect for the rights of conscience; 
and in a subsequent declaration he expatiated on his regard and favour to 
his Protestant subjects. One of his earliest measures, however, was to give 
his assent to an act for robbing them of their properties. The bill passed; in 
vain the purchasers under the Act of Settlement petitioned the king; he 
replied, ” that he would not do evil that good might come of it “; yet he 
gave his assent to the bill. Even the Protestant worship was suppressed, for 
an order was issued forbidding more than five Protestants to meet together 
for any purpose on pain of death. 


While James was thus exemplifying his notions of religious hberty, William 
was preparing the means of recovering Ireland. A force consisting of 
eighteen regiments of foot and five of horse having been levied, the 
command was given to Duke Schomberg. But various delays occurred, and 
it was late in the summer (August 13th) when the duke landed at Bangor in 
Down, with a body of ten thousand men, leaving the remainder to follow. 
He invested Carrickfergus, which surrendered after a siege of a few days. 
The enemy continually retired before him, and he reached Dundalk on his 
way to Dub-lin. At length, after losing one-half of his men by disease, 
Schomberg placed his army in winter-quarters in the northern towns. 


This year was marked by only one naval engagement. Louis had sent a 
squadron under Count Chateau-Ilenault, to convoy some transports with 
supplies to Ireland. Herbert, who had been sent to intercept them, having 
been driven by stress of weather into Milford haven, they got safe into 
Bantry Bay. When Herbert found them there (May 1st), he stood in to attack 
them though he was much inferior in force. The French weighed and stood 
out; Herbert tried in vain to get the weather-gauge, and after a running fight 
of some hours he bore away, leaving tlie honour of tlie day to the French. 
On his return to Portsmouth, as the crews were discontented with their want 
of success, King William came down, dined aboard the admiral’s shij), 
knighted 
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captains Ashby and Shovel, and gave the men ten shillings each. Herbert 
was soon after created earl of Torrington. 


William meantime, aware of the importance of reducing Ireland, had 
resolved to conduct the war there in person. He landed at Carrickfergus 
(June 14th), and declaring that “he was not come to let the grass grow under 
his feet,” summoned all his troops to his standard. On reviewing them at 
Loughbrickland, he found himself at the head of thirty-six thousand 
effective men. He moved southwards without delay: James, who had left 
Dublin for his army (16th), advanced to Dundalk, but not thinking that post 
tenable, he fell back and took a position near Oldbridge, on the right bank 
of the river Boyne, near Drogheda, with a bog on his left and the pass of 
Duleek in his rear. His army is said to have numbered thirty-three thousand 
men. On the morning of the last day of June the English army reached the 
Boyne. William rode out to reconnoitre the enemy; he was recognised, and 
two pieces of cannon were secretly planted behind a hedge opposite an 
eminence where he had sat down to rest. As he was mounting his horse, 
they were fired, and one of the balls having touched the bank of the river, 
rose and grazed his right shoulder, tearing his coat and flesh. His attendants 
gathered round him, a cry of joy rose in the Irish camp, the report of his 


reigned during a space of 456 years. The conclusion of the reign of this 
prince corresponds therefore with the year 2648 of the Kali yuga, and with 
the year 446 before the birth of Christ. And with him, according to Sir 
William Jones, closes the authentic system of Hindu chronology. 


It is a most suspicious circumstance in the pretended records of a nation, 
when we find positive statements for a regular and immense series of years 
in the remote abyss of time, but are entirely deserted by them when we 
descend to the ages more nearly approaching our own. Where annals 
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are real, they become cii-cumstantial in proportion as they are recent ; 
where fable stands in the place of fact, the times over which the memory 
has any influence are rejected, and the imagination riots in those in which it 
is unrestrained. While we receive accounts, the most precise and confident, 
regarding the times of remote antiquity not a name of a prince in after ages 
is presented in Hindu records. A great prince named Vikramaditya, is said 
to have extended widely his conquests and dominion, and to have reigned at 
Magadha 396 years after Chandrabija. From that time even fiction is silent. 
We hear no more of the Hindus and their transactions, till the era of 
Mohammedan conquest ; when the Persians alone become our instructors. 


After the contempt with which the extravagant claims to antiquity of the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians had always been treated in Europe, the love of the 
marvellous is curiously illustrated by the respect which has been paid to the 
chronology of the Hindus. We received indeed the accounts of the Hindu 
chronology, not from the incredulous historians of Greece and Rome, but 
from men who had seen the people ; whose imagination had been 
powerfully affected by the spectacle of a new system of manners, arts, 
institutions, and ideas ; who naturally expected to augment the opinion of 
their own consequence, by the greatness of the wonders which they had 
been favoured to behold; and whose astonishment, admiration, and 
enthusiasm, for a time, successfully propagated themselves. The Hindu 
statements, if they have not perhaps in any instance gained a literal belief, 
have almost universally been regarded as very different from the fictions of 


death flew to Dublin, and thence to Paris, where the firing of cannon and 
lighting of bonfires testified the exultation of Louis. 


The armies cannonaded each other during the remainder of the day. At nine 
o’clock at night William held a council, and gave his orders for the battle 
next day; at twelve he rode by torchlight through the camp; the word given 
was “Westminster”; each soldier was directed to wear a green bough in his 
hat, as the enemy was observed to wear white paper. The army was to pass 
the river in three divisions; the right, led by young Schomberg and General 
Douglas, at the ford of Slane; the centre, under Schomberg himself, in front 
of the camp; and the left, under the king, lower down toward Drogheda. 


Early next morning (Tuesday, July 1st) the right division set out for Slane, 
where it forced the passage, and passing the bog, drove off the troops 
opposed to it. The centre crossed unopposed; on the further bank they met a 
vigorous resistance, but they finally forced the enemy to fall back to the 
village of Donor, where James stood, a spectator of the battle. William 
meantime had crossed at the head of his cavalry; the Irish horse, led by 
Hamilton, fought gallantly, but they were broken at length, and their 
commander made a prisoner.“ Lausun now urged James to remain no 
longer, but to retire with all speed to Dublin before he was surrounded. He 
forthwith quitted the field; his army then poured through the pass of 
Duleek, and forming on the other side, retreated in good order. Their loss 
had been fifteen hundred men, that of the victors was only a third of that 
number, among whom were Duke Schomberg, and Walker, the brave 
governor of Derry.? 


Macaulay has this comment on the flight of James II: ” Whether James had 
owed his early reputation for valour to accident and flattery, or whether, as 
he advanced in life, his character underwent a change may be doubted. But 
it is certain that, in his youth, he was generally believed to possess, not 
merely that average measure of fortitude which qualifies a soldier to go 
through a campaign without disgrace, but that high and serene intrepidity 
which is 


* AVilliam asked Hamilton, the traitorous messenger to Tyrconnel, if he 
tbouglit the Irish would tight any more. ” Upon my honour,” said he, “I 
believe they will ; for they have yet a good body of horse.” ” Honour !” said 


William : ” your honour ! ” This Hamilton is said to be the author of ” The 
Memoirs of the Count de Gramont.” 
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the virtue of great commanders. It is equally certain that, in his later years, 
he repeatedly, at conjunctures such as have often inspired timorous and 
delicate women with heroic courage, showed a pusillanimous anxiety about 
his personal safety. Of the most powerful motives which can induce human 
beings to encounter peril none was wanting to him on the day of the Boyne. 
The eyes of his contemporaries and of posterity, of friends devoted to his 
cause, and of enemies eager to witness his humiliation were fixed upon 
him. He had, in his own opinion, sacred rights to maintain and cruel wrongs 
to revenge. He was a king come to fight for three kingdoms. He was a 
father come to fight for the birthright of his child. He was a zealous Roman 
Catholic, come to fight in his ‘ holiest of crusades.’ If all this was not 
enough, he saw, from the secure position which he occupied on the height 
of Donor, a sight which, it might have been thought, would have roused the 
most torpid of mankind to emulation. He saw William, his rival, weak, 
sickly, wounded, swimming the river, struggling through the mud, leading 
the charge, stopping the flight, grasping the sword with the left hand, 
managing the bridle with a bandaged arm. But none of these things moved 
that sluggish and ignoble nature. He watched, from a safe distance, the 
beginning of the battle on which his fate and the fate of his race depended. 
When it became clear that the day was going against Ireland, he was seized 
with an apprehension that his flight might be intercepted, and galloped 
towards Dublin.” « James stopped only one night in Dublin; he fled to 
Duncannon, where, finding a French vessel, he got on board and landed 
safely at Brest (10th), 


William reached Dublin on the third day after his victory (4th). He issued a 
proclamation promising pardon to all the inferior people engaged in the 
war, but excepting the leaders. He then advanced southwards and reduced 
Waterford; but hearing of a victory gained by the French fleet and a descent 


on the coast of England, he returned to Dublin, deeming his presence 
necessary in England. Finding, however, the danger not to be so great as he 
had apprehended, he resolved to remain and finish the war. He advanced, 
and laid siege to Limerick (August 9th), but his artillery was intercepted on 
its way from Dublin and destroyed by General Sarsfield, and an attempt to 
storm (27th) having failed with great loss, he raised the siege and retiring to 
Waterford embarked for England (September 5th), leaving the command 
with Count Solms and General Ginkel. 


The earl of Marlborough [formerly John Churchill*], who had commanded 
the British troops in the Netherlands this year, having proposed the 
reduction of Cork and Kinsale, landed at the former place (21st) with five 
thousand men, and being joined by the prince of Wurtemburg with an equal 
number of his Danes, he in the space of twenty-three days obliged both 
places to surrender. The French troops in Ireland now returned home, 
leaving the Irish to their fate 


We now retui last twelvemonth 


We now return to England to notice the state of affairs there for the 


PARLIAMENT AND THE KING i THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
REVENUE 


The parUament which had been prorogued having met again (October 
19th), the king in his speech pressed on them the necessity of a supply for 


[‘ The new coniinanclcr gave tlie first specimen on a great scale o{ the 
genius which afterwards immortalised his name. In thirty days he secured 
the i)orts of embariiation where the French had established their 
communications ; and with Cork and Kinsalo in his hands he rendered the 
position of Louis’ tro()i)s untenal>le, and kei)t the native army in a half 
famished condition in the wasted province of Ulster. — White./] 
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carrying on the war; he also strongly urged the passing of a bill of 
indemnity. They readily voted a supply of two millions; but the whigs, with 
the natural jealousy of power, wishing to keep the lash over the heads of 
their rivals the tories, threw every possible obstruction in the way of the 
indemnity; impeachments were menaced against those who had turned 
papists; a committee was appointed to inquire who were the advisers, etc., 
in the ” murders ” of Russell, Sidney, and others; and as Halifax, who had 
been then in the ministry, saw that he was aimed at, he retired from ofhce 
and joined the tories. A bill was brought in for restoring corporations, by a 
clause of which all who had acted or concurred in the surrender of charters 
were to be excluded from office for seven years. As there could be no doubt 


of the object of this clause, the tories put forth their whole strength, and 
having gained the court to their side, the clause was defeated in the 
commons and the bill itself was lost in the lords. 


The refusal of the whigs to grant him a revenue for life had greatly 
alienated the mind of the king from them. He was in fact so disgusted with 
the ungenerous treatment, as he conceived it, that he met with, that he 
seriously meditated a return to Holland, leaving the queen to reign in 
England. From this he was diverted by the entreaties of Carmarthen and 
Shrewsbury; and the tories having promised him lavish supplies if he would 
dissolve the parliament, he resolved on that measure, and on conducting the 
Irish war in person. He therefore prorogued the parliament (January 27th, 
1690), and a few days after (February 6th), he issued a proclamation 
dissolving it, and summoning a new one to meet on March 20th. 


In the new house of commons the tories had the preponderance; but the 
whigs were notwithstanding very formidable. This appeared in the 
settlement of the revenue, as, though the hereditary excise was given to the 
king for life, the customs were granted only for four years. The great 
struggle of parties took place on a bill brought into the lords by the whigs 
for recognising their majesties as the “rightful and lawful” sovereigns of 
these realms, and declaring all the acts of the Convention Parliament to be 
good and valid. This was obviously contrary to the principles and 
professions of the tories; they caused the words “rightful and lawful” to be 
omitted as superfluous, and they would only consent that the laws of the 
late parliament should be valid for the time to come. The bill was 
committed, but the declaratory clause was lost on the report. A vigorous 
protest of some of the leading whigs caused it to be restored. The tories now 
protested in their turn, but the whigs caused the protest to be expunged from 
the journals. The bill passed the commons without opposition, as the 
influence of the crown was exerted in its favour. As the tories were thus 
instrumental in putting the last hand to the settlement of the crown, they had 
no excuse for ever again opposing it. 


A bill requiring every person holding any office to ” abjure ” the late king 
and his title was rejected by the commons at the express desire of the king. 
An act was passed for investing the queen with the administration during 


the absence of the king, and one for reversing the judgment against the city 
of London, and finally the Bill of Indemnity, which contained the names of 
thirty excepted persons, none of whom however were ever molested in 
consequence of it. The session was then closed (May 21st), and the king 
soon after set out for Ireland. 


The situation of the queen was by no means an easy one. Her mind was 
distracted with anxiety for the fate of both her father and her husband in 
Ireland; the “Jacobites,” as the adherents of James were now called, were 
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preparing an insurrection in England and Scotland, and the French were 
ready to assist them; she had to hold the balance between the two parties in 
her cabinet. Her difficulties, however, gave occasion to the display of the 
nobler parts of her character, and she acquired by her firmness, mildness, 
and prudence, the applause of all.9 


THE NAVAL DEFEAT AT BEACHY HEAD (1690 A.D.) 


There was another battle being fought on the southeastern coast of England, 
at the very hour when the shot that was fired across the Boyne had very 
nearly settled the question whether the revolution of 1688 should be a 
starting-point in a race of honour and prosperity, or a broken trophy of one 
brief and useless effort for liberty and the rights of conscience. The 
departure of William for Ireland was the signal for an attack upon the 
English coasts, which w^as to be accompanied with an insurrection of the 
Jacobites. A fleet sailed from Brest under the count de Tourville. The 
English fleet was in the Downs, under the command of the earl of 
Torrington [formerly Admiral Herbert]. He sailed to the back of the Isle of 
Wight, and was there joined by a squadron of Dutch vessels under a skilful 
commander, Evertsen. Queen Mary and her council were aware that the 
French fleet had left Brest. It soon became known that the English admiral 
had quitted his position off St. Helen’s, and had sailed for the straits of 


Dover upon the approach of the French. The council determined to send 
Torrington positive orders to fight. The French fleet was superior in vessels 
and guns to the combined English and Dutch fleet; but the inequality was 
not so great that a man of the old stamp of Blake would have feared to risk 
a battle. 


Torrington did something even worse than hesitate to fight. He let the brunt 
of the conflict fall upon the Dutch. He put Evertsen in the van, and brought 
very few of his own squadron into action. The Dutch fought with 
indomitable courage and obstinacy, but were at length compelled to draw 
off. The gazers from the high downs of Beachy Head witnessed the 
shameful flight of a British admiral to seek the safety of the Thames. When 
the news came to London that Torrington had left the Channel to a 
triumphant enemy — when an invasion w^as imminent, for England was 
without regular troops — when plotters were all around, and arrests of men 
of rank, even of Clarendon, the queen’s kmsman, were taking place — 
then, indeed, there was an hour almost of despair such as was felt when De 
Ruyter sailed up the Medway. 


But the very humiliation roused the spirit of the people. The queen was 
universally beloved; and, although studiously avoiding, when the king w’as 
at hand, any interference in public affairs, she took at once a kingly part in 
this great crisis. ” The queen balanced all things with an extraordinary tem- 
per,” writes Burnet, o She sent for the lord mayor of London; and inquired 
what the citizens would do, should the enemy effect a landing. The lord 
mayor returned to the queen with an ofl” er of a hundred thousand pounds; 
of nine thousand men of the city trainbands, ready uistantly to march 
wherever ordered; and a proposal for the lieutenancy to provide and 
maintaui six additional regiments of foot; and of the mayor, aldermen, and 
common council to raise a regiment of horse, and a thousand dragoons, by 
voluntaiy contributions. The same spirit w^as manifested throughout the 
land. The people might grumble against the Dutch; they might feel some 
commiseration for an exiled prince; they might be divided about the 
questions of church government; they might complain that the Revolution 
haabrought thorn increased taxation: but they would have no government 
thrust u[)on them by the 
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French king. They would not undo the work of their own hands. The gloom 
for the disaster of Beachy Head was quickly forgotten. On July 4th a 
messenger had brought letters to the queen which told that a great victory 
had been won in Ireland, and that the king was safe.c 


JACOBITE PLOTS TO RESTORE JAMES (1691 A.D.) 


Torrington having brought his fleet into tlie Thames, repaired to London, 
where he was deprived of his command and committed to the Tower. He 
was afterwards tried by a court-martial and acquitted, but he was never 
again employed. 


As an invasion was apprehended, the queen issued commissions for raising 
troops, thrected a camp to be formecl at Tor Bay, and caused several 
suspected persons to be arrested. But the French, after burning the fishing- 
village of Teignmouth, returned to Brest, and the news of the victory at the 
Boyne soon dispelled all alarm. 


On the return of the king, the greatest harmony prevailed between him and 
his parliament. They granted four millions for the war, and William having 
put an end to the session, embarked at Gravesend (January 16th, 1691) in 
order to be present at a congress of the allies at the Hague. All there 
proceetled to his wishes, it being unanimously resolved to prosecute the war 
with vigour. He stayed a few weeks in Holland and then returned to 
England (April 13th). 


A conspiracy in favour of James had been discovered before the king left 
England. About the end of December, a boat-owmer of Barking in Essex, 
having informed Lord Carmarthen that one of his boats had been engaged 
to convey some persons to France, it was boarded at Gravesend, and Lord 
Preston, Mr. Ashton, a servant of the late queen, and a Mr. Elliot, were 
found in it. A parcel of papers of a suspicious nature was taken on the 


person of Ashton. Preston and Ashton were both tried and found guilty ; the 
latter was executed ; he died a Protestant. Preston ^ obtained a pardon by 
revealing all he knew. Lord Clarendon was committed to the Tower; Bishop 
Turner, Lord Preston’s brother Graham, and Penn the Quaker, being 
implicated, went out of the way. 


It w\as now beyond doubt that there was a very extensive conspiracy 
organised for bringing back the late king. Untaught by the experience of his 
whole reign, and of his late doings in Ireland, men were so infatuated as to 
suppose that he could be content to reign the king of a Protestant people. 
Preston and Ashton were to propose to him to make the majority of his 
council even in France, Protestant; to assure him that though he might live a 
Catholic, he must reign as a Protestant, giving all offices of state to those of 
this religion, and seeking nothing but liberty of conscience for his own. 
They were also to require that the French force, which they wished him to 
bring over, should be so moderate as to give no alarm for the liberties of the 
nation. A wilder project than this never was conceived, yet in a 
memorandum of Lord Preston’s 


[i In connection with Somers’ honorable conduct of Preston’s trial Lord 
Campbell ” says : “Macaulay* justly observes, that the earlier volumes of 
the State Trials are the most frightful record of baseness and depravity in 
the world. Our hatred is altogether turned away from the crimes and the 
criminals, and directed against the law and its ministers. We see villanies as 
black as ever were imputed to any prisoner, at any bar, daily committed on 
the bench and in the jury box. It is difficult to believe, that little more than 
three years had elapsed between the prosecution of the Seven Bishops and 
the prosecution of Lord Preston, as we seem suddenly transferred to another 
age, or to a distant country, where the principles of justice were held sacred 
instead of being violated and despised.” ] 
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were found the names of Shrewsbury, Monmouth, Devonshire, and other 
whig lords, as if they were participators in it. It is certain that Hahfax, 
Godolphin, and Marlborough were at this time in communication with the 
Jacobite agents, though the second was actually at the head of the treasury, 
and the last had lately done James all the injury he could in Ireland. 


But Marlborough did not find his ambition sufliciently gratified, and he 
thought it probable that James might be restored. He resolved in that case to 
secure his pardon, and therefore pretending the greatest remorse for his base 
ingratitude, he gave an exact account of the numbers and condition of the 
army and navy, and of the plans of King William as far as he knew them ; 
he promised, if the kmg desired it, to bring over the troops that were in 
Flanders, but thought it better that he and the rest of the king’s friends in 
parliament should strive to have the foreign troops sent away, in which case 
the English should be brought back, and the king’s restoration might then be 
easily effected. 


William now resolved to keep measures no longer with the nonjuring 
prelates, for they had refused to perform their functions, even if excused 
from their oaths. He therefore proceeded to fill up the vacant sees. Tillotson 
(a name with which that of Sancroft will ill bear comparison) was selected 
for Canterbury. The names of Cumberland, Fowler, Patrick, Beveridge, and 
others, do equal honour to the discernment of the king and his advisers. As 
Sancroft and his brethren gave the most decisive proof of their sincerity, we 
must respect them as honest men; but at the same time it is difficult not to 
feel contempt for those who were willing to sacrifice the civil (and 
consequently the religious) liberties of their country on the altar of their 
false god, passive obedience. If too, as they maintained, this was the 
principle of Christianity, that perfect law of liberty, they should have 
submitted with the meekness of martyrs, and not have poured through the 
press, from the pens of themselves and their adherents, a continued stream 
of virulent pamphlets against their opponents. 


On May 2nd King William, attended among others by the earl of 
Marlborough, sailed for Holland in order to take the field in person against 
the French. The war was carried on simultaneously in Flanders, on the 
Rhine, in Savoy, and Piedmont, but no battle of any note signalised this 


an unimproved and credulous peojile, and entitled to a very serious and 
profound investigation. Yet they are not only carried to the wildest pitch of 
extravagance, but are utterly inconsistent both with themselves and with 
other established opinions of the Brahmans. 


Of this a single specimen will suffice. The character which the Brahmans 
assign to the several yugas is a remarkable part of their system. The Satya 
yuga is distinguished by the epithet of golden ; the Treta yuga by that of 
silver ; the Dwapar yuga by that of copper ; and the Kali yuga is 
denominated earthen. In these several ages the virtue, the life, and the 
stature of man exhibited a remarkable diversity. In the Satya yuga, the 
whole race were virtuous and pure ; the life of man was 100,000 years, and 
his stature 21 cubits. In the Treta yuga one-third of mankind were corrupt ; 
and human life was reduced to 10,000 years. One-half of the human race 
were depraved in the Dwapar yuga, and 1000 years bounded the period of 
life. In the Kali yuga, all men are corrupt, and human life is restricted to 
100 years. But though in the Satya yuga men lived only 100,000 years, 
Satyavrata, according to chronological fiction, reigned 1,728,000 years ; in 
the Treta yuga human life extended only to 10,000 years, yet fifty-five 
princes reigned, each at a medium, more than 23,000 years ; in the Dwapar 
yuga, though the life of man was reduced to 1000 years, the duration of the 
reigns was even extended, for twenty-nine princes held each the sceptre in 
this period for 29,793 years. 6 


If we turn from such traditions as these and seek more secure records, our 
quest is futile. Ancient India has no history proper. Its books furnish no 
document on its past chronology, and its monuments cannot supply the 
place of books, since the oldest are scarcely three centuries anterior to our 
era. But for a small number of religious books, in which the historical facts 
are embedded under masses of legends, the past of India would be as 
unknown as that of that lost Atlantis, which was destroyed by a geological 
cataclysm and whose story is related in the ancient traditions preserved by 
Plato. 


campaign. At the end of it William returned to England (October 19th), 
where the cheering intelligence of the complete reduction of Ireland 
awaited him. Owing to the want of the needful supplies, Ginkel had not 
been able to take the field till the month of June. He then advanced to lay 
siege to Athlone, which was soon taken. 


On the 10th Ginkel marched from Athlone to engage the Irish army. He 
found them on the 12th posted on Kilcommoden Hill, where he defeated 
them with great loss. 


Galway surrendered (on the 20th) on honourable terms, and Ginkel now 
prepared to end the war by the reduction of Limerick, the last stronghold of 
the Irish. On his coming before the town (August 25th) the batteries were 
opened in the usual manner. The garrison, on September 22nd, proposed a 
cessation, in order to adjust the terms of surrenrler. The terms which they 
required were extravagant; but Ginkel, who knew how much it was for his 
master’s interest to have the war concluded, agreed to give very favourable 
ones. The Irish were to exercise their religion as in the time of Charles IJ; 
all included in the capitulation were to enjoy their estates and follow their 
professions as in the same reign; their gentry were to have the use of arms, 
and no oaths were to be required but that of allegiance; all persons wishing 
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to retire to the Continent should be conveyed thither, with their famihcs and 
effects, at the expense of the government. These articles were drawn up and 
signed (October 3rd), and the war in Ireland, after having inflicted three 
years of calamity on the country, was at length terminated. Sarsfield and 
about twelve thousand men passed over to France, and were taken into the 
pay of the French monarch.9’ 


For the breaking of the agreements which led to the calling of Limerick “the 
city of the violated treaty,” we refer the reader to our history of Ireland. 
With reference to Sarsfield’s departure and the aftermath of the conquest we 


may quote Green ‘^i “Ten thousand men, the whole of Sarsfield’s force 
chose exile rather than life in a land where all hope of national freedom was 
lost. When the wild cry of the women who stood watching their departure 
was hushed, the silence of death settled down upon Ireland. For a hundred 
years the country remained at peace, but the peace was of despair. The most 
terrible legal tyranny under which a nation has ever groaned avenged the 
rising under Tyrconnel. The conquered people, in Swift’s bitter words of 
contempt, became ‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water ‘ to their 
conquerors. Though local risings of these serfs perpetually spread terror 
among the English settlers, all dream of a national revolt passed away; and 
till the eve of the French Revolution, Ireland ceased to be a source of 
political danger to England.” « 


A barbarous deed enacted in the Highlands of Scotland opens the 
occurrences of the following year (1692). An order had been issued for the 
Highlanders to submit and take the oath of allegiance before the 1st of 
January. The chiefs all obeyed ; the last was MacDonak| of Glencoe, and 
the snows and other impediments prevented him from reaching Inverary, 
the county-town, till the day was past. The sheriffs, however, administered 
the oath, and certified the cause of delay. But the earl of Breadalbane was 
MacDonald’s bitter enemy, and the Dalrymples of Stair, the president and 
secretary, thirsted for blood. Both the oath and certificate were suppressed, 
and William was assured that Glencoe was the great obstacle to the 
pacification of the Highlands. An order, countersigned by the king, was 
obtained “to extirpate that sect of thieves,” and Dalrymple forthwith wrote 
to the commander-in-chief ample directions how to perpetrate the massacre 
in the most barbarous manner. 


The houses were aU burned to the ground, the cattle driven off or 
destroyed, the women and children stripped naked, and left to perish in the 
snow [as described in detail in the history of Scotland]. 


Certainly the great offenders here were those two detestable men, 
Breadalbane and Dalrymple, but the king himself was not guiltless; he 
should have inquired more accurately before he signed such an order. 
Judging, however, by his general character, there can be little doubt that he 
was deceived, and that he thought he was only sanctioning a wholesome act 


of severity. PoliticaJ necessity will perhaps account for, though not justify, 
his not punishing the authors of the massacre. A great outcry at this deed 
was raised all over Europe by James and his adherents, which certainly 
came with a good grace from the party which had to boast of Jeffrey’s 
campaign, and the torturings and massacres of the Cameronians! 


JAMES ISSUES A DECLARATION (1692 A.D.) 


Early in the spring (March 5th, 1692) the king returned to Holland to 
prepare for the ensuing campaign. The exiled monarch meantime had made 
his arrangements for the invasion of England. The Jacobites and Catholics 
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secretly enlisted men and formed regiments; the princess Amie had lately 
written to implore her father’s forgiveness, which he regarded as a proof of 
the inclination of the church-party; [Marlborough continued to give him 
assurances of his fidelity; and even Russell, out of pride and pique, became 
a traitor to the cause of the revolution. Louis gave James some troops, 
which, with the regiments from Ireland and the Scotch and English exiles, 
forming a force of from fifteen to twenty thousand men, were encamped at 
La Hogue, where a large fleet was assembled to convey them to England. 
At the same time James issued a declaration, offering pardon and indemnity 
to his subjects (with, however, a long list of exceptions), and promising to 
protect the church.J/ 


MACAULAY’s account of the battle of la hogue (1692 A.D.) 


It seems strange that even James should have chosen, at such a conjuncture, 
to proclaim to the world that the men whom his people most abhorred were 
the men whom he most delighted to honour. Still more injurious to his 
interests was the Declaration in which he announced his intentions to his 


subjects. Of all the state papers which were put forth even by him it was the 
most elaborately and ostentatiously injudicious. Not a word was to be found 
indicating that three years of banishment had made the king wiser, that he 
had repented of a single error, that he took to himself even the smallest part 
of the blame of that revolution which had dethroned him, or that he 
purposed to follow a course in any respect differing from that which had 
already been fatal to him. All the charges which had been brought against 
him he pronounced to be utterly unfounded. Wicked men had put forth 
calumnies. Weak men had believed those calumnies. He alone had been 
faultless. He held out no hope that he would consent to any restriction of 
that vast dispensing power to which he had formerly laid claim, that he 
would not again, in defiance of the plainest statutes, fill the privy council, 
the bench of justice, the public offices, the army, the navy, with papists, that 
he would not re-establish the high commission, that he would not appoint a 
new set of regulators to remodel all the constituent bodies of the kingdom. 
He did indeed condescend to say that he would maintain the legal rights of 
the Church of England: but he had said this before; and all men knew what 
those words meant in his mouth. Instead of assuring his people of his 
forgiveness, he menaced them with a proscription more terrible than any 
which our island had ever seen. He published a list of persons who had no 
mercy to expect. Among these were Ormonde, Caermarthen, Nottingham, 
Tillotson, and Bur-net. After the roll of those who were doomed to death by 
name, came a series of categories. First stood all the crowd of rustics who 
had been rude to his majesty when he was stopped at Sheerness in his flight. 
These poor ignorant wretches, some hundreds in number, were reserved for 
another bloody circuit. Then came all persons who had in any manner borne 
a part in the punishment of any Jacobite conspirator; judges, counsel, 
witnesses, grand jurymen, petty jurymen, sheriffs and under-sheriffs, 
constables and turnkeys, in short, all the ministers of justice from Holt 
down to Ketch. Then vengeance was denounced against all spies and all 
informers who had divulged to the usurpers the designs of the court of Saint 
Germain. All justices of the peace who should not (leclare for their rightful 
sovereign the moment tliat they heard of his landing, all gaolers who should 
not instantly set political prisoners at liberty, were to be left to the extreme 
rigour of the law. No exception was made in favour of a justice or of a 
gaoler who might be within 
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a hundred yards of one of William’s regiments, and a hundred miles from 
the nearest place where there was a single Jacobite in arms. Of general 
amnesty he said not a word. The offenders, hundreds of thousands in 
number, were merely informed that their fate should be decidcel in 
parliament. 


The agents of James si)eedily dispersed his Declaration over every part of 
the kingdom, and by doing so rendered a great service to William. The 
general cry was that the banished oppressor had at least given Englishmen 
fair warning, and that, if, after such a warning, they welcomed him home, 
they would have no pretence for complaining, though every county town 
should be polluted by an assize resembling that which Jeffreys had held at 
Taunton. That some hundreds of people — the Jacobites put the number so 
low as five hundred — were to be hanged without mercy was certain; and 
nobody who had concurred in the revolution, nobody who had fought for 
the new government by sea or land, no soldier who had borne a part in the 
conquest of Ireland, no Devonshire ploughman or Cornish miner who had 
taken arms to defend his wife and children against Tourville, could be 
certain that he should not be hanged. 


The queen and her ministers, instead of attempting to suppress James’s 
manifesto, very wisely rej/rinted it, and sent it forth licensed by the 
secretary of state, and interspersed with remarks by a shrewd and severe 
commentator. It was refuted in many keen pamphlets-it was turned into 
doggrel rhymes; and it was left undefended even by the boldest and most 
acrimonious libellers among the nonjurors. 


No man read the Declaration w/ith more surprise and anger than Russell. 
Bad as he was, he was much under the influence of two feelings, which, 
though they cannot be called virtuous, have some affinity to virtue, and are 


respectable when compared with mere selfish cupidity. Professional spirit 
and party spirit were strong in him. He might be false to his country, but not 
to his flag; and, even in becoming a Jacobite, he had not ceased to be a 
whig. The near prospect of an invasion, and the Declaration in which 
Englishmen were plainly told what they had to expect if that invasion 
should be successful, produced, it should seem, a sudden and entire change 
in Russell’s feelings; and that change he distinctly avowed. ” I wish,” he 
said to Lloyd, ” to serve King James. The thing might be done, if it were not 
his own fault. But he takes the wTong way with us. Do not think that I will 
let the French triumph over us in our own sea. Understand this, that if I 
meet them I fight them, aye, though his majesty himself should be on 
board.” 


This conversation was truly reported to James; but it does not appear to 
have alarmed him. He was, indeed, possessed with a belief that Russell, 
even if willing, would not be able to induce the officers and sailors of the 
English navy to fight against their old king, who was also their old admiral. 


THE CONFEDERATE FLEET 


The hopes which James felt, he and his favourite Melfort succeeded in 
imparting to Louis and to Louis’ ministers. But for those hopes, indeed, it is 
probable that all thoughts of invading England in the course of that year 
would have been laid aside. For the extensive plan which had been forrned 
in the winter had, in the course of the spring, been disconcerted by a 
succession of accidents such as are beyond the control of human wisdom. 
The time fixed for the assembling of all the maritime forces of France at 
Ushant had long elapsed; and not a single sail had appeared at the place of 
rendezvous. The Atlantic squadron was still detained by bad weather in the 
port of Brest. 
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The Mediterranean squadron, opposed by a strong west wind, was vainly 
struggling to pass the pillars of Hercules. Two fine vessels had gone to 
pieces on the rocks of Ceuta. 


Meanwhile the admiralties of the allied powers had been active. Before the 
end of April the English fleet was ready to sail. William had been hastening 
the maritime preparations of the United Provinces ; and his exertions had 
been successful. The whole force of the confederate powers was assembled 
at Saint Helen’s in the second week of May, more than ninety sail of the 
line, manned by between thirty and forty thousand of the finest seamen of 
the two great maritime nations. 


No mightier armament had ever appeared in the British Channel. There was 
little reason for apprehending that such a force could be defeated in a fair 
conflict. Nevertheless there was great uneasiness in London. It was known 
that there was a Jacobite party in the navy. Alarming rumours had worked 
their way round from France. It was said that the enemy reckoned on the 
cooperation of some of those oflficers on whose fidelity, in this crisis, the 


safety of the state might depend. Russell, as far as can now be discovered, 
was still unsuspected. But others, who were probably less criminal, had 
been more indiscreet. The queen and her counsellors were in a great strait. 
It was not easy to say whether the danger of trusting the suspected persons 
or the danger of removing them were the greater. Mary, with many painful 
misgivings, resolved, and the event proved that she resolved wisely, to treat 
the evil reports as calumnious, to make a solemn appeal to the honour of the 
accused gentlemen, and then to trust the safety of her kingdom to their 
national and professional spirit. 


On the fifteenth of May a great assembly of officers was convoked at Saint 
Helen’s on board the Britannia, a fine three decker, from which Russell’s 
flag was flying. The admiral told them that he had received a despatch 
which he was charged to read to them. It was from Nottingham. The queen, 
the secretary wrote, had been informed that stories deeply affecting the 
character of the navy were in circulation. But her majesty was determined 
to believe nothing against those brave servants of the state. The gentlemen 
who had been so foully slandered might be assured that she placed entire 
reliance on them. This letter was admirably calculated to work on those to 
whom it was addressed. Very few of them probably had been guilty of any 
worse offence than rash and angry talk over tlieir wine. They became 
enthusiastically loyal as soon as they were assured that the queen reposed 
entire confidence in their loyalty. They eagerly signed an address in which 
they entreated her to believe that they would, with the utmost resolution and 
alacrity, venture their lives in defence of her rights, of English freedom and 
of the Protestant religion, against all foreign and Catholic invaders. “God,” 
they added, “preserve your person, direct your counsels, and prosper your 
arms; and let all your people say Amen.” 


The sincerity of those professions was soon brought to the test. A few hours 
after the meeting on board of the Britannia the masts of Tourville’s 
squadron were seen from the cliffs of Portland. On the morning of the 
seventeenth of May the allied fleet stood out to sea. 


BATTLE OF LA HOGUE 


Tourville had with him only his own squadron, consisting of forty-four 
ships of the line. But he had received positive orders to i)r()te(‘t the descent 
on England, and not to decline a battle. Though these orders had been given 
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before it was known at Versailles that the Dutch and English fleets had 
joined, he was not disposed to take on himself the responsibility of 
disobedience. He still remembered with bitterness the reprimand which his 
extreme caution had drawn upon him after the fight of Beachy Head. He 
would not again be told that he was a timid and unenterprising commander, 
that he had no courage but the vulgar courage of a common sailor. He was 
also persuaded that the otkls against him were rather apparent than real. He 
believed, on the authority of James and Melfort, that the English seamen, 
from the flag officers down to the cabin boys, were Jacobites. Those who 
fought would fight with half a heart; and there would probably be numerous 
desertions at the most critical moment. 


Animated by such hopes he sailed from Brest, steered first towards the 
north east, came in sight of the coast of Dorsetshire, and then struck across 
the channel towards La Hogue, where the army which he was to convoy to 
England had already begun to embark on board of the transports. He was 
within a few leagues of Barfleur when, before daybreak, on the morning of 
the nineteenth of May, he saw the great armament of the allies stretching 
along the eastern horizon. He determined to bear down on them. By eight 
the two lines of battle were formed; but it was eleven before the firing 
began. It soon became plain that the English, from the admiral downward, 
were resolved to do their duty. 


Russell had visited all his ships, and exhorted all his crews. “If your 
commanders play false,” he said, ” overboard with them, and with myself 


the first.” There was no defection. There was no slackness. Carter was the 
first who broke the French line. He was struck by a splinter of one of his 
own yard arms, and fell dying on the deck. He would not be carried below. 
He would not let go his sword. ” Fight the ship,” were his last words: ” fight 
the ship as long as she can swim.” 


The battle lasted till four in the afternoon. During the earlier part of the day 
the wind was favourable to the French : they were opposed to half of the 
allied fleet ; and against that half they maintained the conflict with their 
usual courage and with more than their usual seamanship. After a hard and 
doubtful fight of five hours, Tourville thought that enough had been done to 
maintain the honour of the white flag, and began to draw off. But by this 
time the wind had veered, and was with the allies. They were now able to 
avail themselves of their great superiority of force. They came on fast. 


The retreat of the French became a flight. Tourville fought his own ship 
desperately. She was named, in allusion to Louis’ favourite emblem, the 
Royal Sun [Le Soleil Royal] and was widely renowned as the finest vessel 
in the world. The gallant ship, surrounded by enemies, lay like a great 
fortress on the sea, scattering death on every side from her hundred and four 
portholes. She was so formidably manned that all attempts to board her 
failed. Long after sunset, she got clear of her assailants, and with all her 
scuppers spouting blood, made for the coast of Normandy. She had suffered 
so much that Tourville hastily removed his flag to a ship of ninety guns 
which was named the Ambitious. By this time his fleet was scattered far 
over the sea. About twenty of his smallest ships made their escape by a road 
which was too perilous for any courage but the courage of despair. In the 
double darkness of night and of a thick sea fog, they ran, with all their sails 
spread, through the boiling waves and treacherous rocks of the race of 
Alderney, and, by a strange good fortune, arrived without a single disaster 
at St. Malo. The pursuers did not venture to follow the fugitives into that 
terrible strait, the place of innumerable shipwrecks. 
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Those French vessels which were too bulky to venture into the race of 
Alderney fled to the havens of the Cotentin. The Royal Sun and two other 
three deckers reached Cherbourg in safety. The Ambitious, with twelve 
other ships, all first rates or second rates, took refuge in the Bay of La 
Hogue, close to the headquarters of the army of James. The three ships 
which had fled to Cherbourg were closely chased by an English squadron 
under the command of Delaval. He found them hauled up into shoal water 
where no large man-of- war could get at them. He therefore determined to 
attack them with his fireships and boats. The service was gallantly and 
successfully performed. In a short time the Royal Sun and her two consorts 
were burned to ashes. Part of the crews escaped to the shore; and part fell 
into the hands of the Eng-hsh. 


Meanwhile Russell with the greater part of his victorious fleet had 
blockaded the Bay of La Hogue. Here, as at Cherbourg, the French men-of- 
war had been drawn up into shallow water. They lay close to the camp of 
the army which was destined for the invasion of England. Six of them were 
moored under a fort named Lisset. The rest lay under the guns of anothfer 
fort named St. Vaast, where James had fixed his headquarters, and where 
the union flag, variegated by the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew, 
hung by the side of the white flag of France. Marshal Belief onds had 
planted several batteries which, it was thought, would deter the boldest 
enemy from approaching either Fort Lisset or Fort St. Vaast. James,* 
however, who knew something of English seamen, was not perfectly at 
ease, and proposed to send strong bodies of soldiers on board of the ships. 
But Tourville would not consent to put such a slur on his profession. 


Russell meanwhile was preparing for an attack. On the afternoon of May 
23rd all was ready. A flotilla consisting of sloops, of fireships, and of two 
hundred boats, was entrusted to the command of Rooke. The whole 
armament was in the highest spirits. The rowers, flushed by success, and 
animated by the thought that they were going to fight under the eyes of the 
French and Irish troops who had been assembled for the purpose of 
subjugating England, pulled manfully and with loud huzzas towards the six 
huge wooden castles which lay close to Fort Lisset. The French, though an 
eminently brave people, have always been more liable to sudden panics 
than their phlegmatic neighbours the English and Germans. On this day 


there was a panic both in the fleet and in the army. Tourville ordered his 
sailors to man their boats, and would have led them to encounter the enemy 
in the bay. But his example and his exhortations were vain. His boats turned 
round and fled in confusion. The ships were abandoned. The camionade 
from Fort Lisset was so feeble and ill directed that it did no execution. The 
regiments on the beach, after wasting u few musket shots, drew off. 


The English boarded the men-of-war, set them on fire, and having 
performed this great service without the loss of a single life, retreated at a 
late hour with the retreating tide. The bay was in a blaze during the night; 
and now and then a loud explosion announced that the flames had readied a 
powder room or a tier of loaded guns. At ciglit the next morning tlio tide 
came back strong; and with the tide came back Rooke and his two hundred 
boats. The enemy made a faint attempt to defend the vessels which were 
near Fort St. Vaast. During a few minutes the batteries did some execution 
among the crews of the lOnglish skiffs: but the struggle was soon over. The 
French poured fast out of their ships on one side : the English ])oure(l in a.s 
fast 


[‘ It is reported that James, in spite of the frustration of bis plans, could uot 
refraiu from exclaiming, “See my brave English 1 “J 
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on the other, and with loud shouts, turned the captured guns against the 
shore. The batteries were speedily silenced. James and Melfort, Bellefonds 
and Tourville, looked on in helpless despondency while the second 
conflagration proceeded. The conquerors, leaving the ships of war in 
flames, made their way into an inner basin where many transports lay. Eight 
of these vessels were set on fire. Several were taken in tow. The rest would 
have been either destroyed or carried off, had not the sea again begun to 
ebb. It was impossible to do more; and the victorious flotilla slowly retired, 
insulting the hostile camp with a thundering chant of ’God save the King.” 


Thus ended, at noon on the twenty-fourth of May, the great conflict which 
had raged during five days over a wide extent of sea and shore. One English 
fireship had perished in its calling. Sixteen French men-of-war, all noble 
vessels, and eight of them threedeckers, had been sunk or burned down to 
the keel. The battle is called, from the place where it terminated, the battle 
of La Hogue. 


REJOICINGS IX ENGLAND 


The news was received in London with boundless exultation. In the fight on 
the open sea, indeed, the numerical superiority of the allies had been so 
great that they had little reason to boast of their success. But the courage 
and skill with which the crews of the English boats had, in a French 
harbour, in sight of a French army, and under the fire of French batteries, 
destroyed a fine French fleet, amply justified the pride with which our 
fathers pronounced the name of La Hogue. 


That we may fully enter into their feelings, we must remember that this was 
the first great check that had ever been given to the arms of Louis XIV, and 
the first great victory that the English had gained over the French since the 
day of Agincourt. The stain left on English fame by the shameful defeat of 
Beachy Head was effaced. The Dutch had indeed done their duty, as they 
have always done it in maritime war, whether fighting on our side or against 
us, whether victorious or vanquished. But the English had borne the brunt 
of the fight. Russell who commanded in chief was an Englishman. Delaval 
who directed the attack on Cherbourg was an Englishman. Rooke who led 
the flotilla into the Bay of La Hogue was an Englishman. The only two 
officers of note who had fallen. Admiral Carter and Captain Hastings of the 
Sandwich were Englishmen. 


Yet the pleasure with which the good news was received here must not be 
ascribed solely or chiefly to national pride. The island was safe. The 
pleasant pastures, cornfields and commons of Hampshire and Surrey would 
not be the seat of war. The houses and gardens, the kitchens and dairies, the 
cellars and plate chests, the wives and daughters of our gentry and clergy 
would not be at the mercy of Irish rapparees, who had sacked the dwellings 
and skinned the cattle of the Englishry of Leinster, or of French dragoons 
accustomed to live at free quarters on the Protestants of Auvergne. Whigs 
and tories joined in thanking God for tliis great deliverance; and the most 
respectable nonjurors could not but be glad at heart that the rightful king 
was not to be brought back by an army of foreigners. 


The public joy was therefore all but universal. During several days the bells 
of I-iondon pealed without ceasing. Flags were flying on all the steeples. 


Rows of candles were in all the windows. Bonfires were at all the corners of 
the streets. The sense which the government entertained of the services of 
the navy was promptly, judiciously and gracefully manifested. Sidney and 
Portland were sent to meet the fleet at Portsmouth, and were accompanied 


by 
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Rochester, as the representative of the tories. The three lords took down 
with them thirty-seven thousand pounds in coin, which they were to 
distribute as a donative among the sailors. Gold medals were given to the 
officers. While marks of respect were paid to the slain, the wounded were 
not neglected. Fifty surgeons, plentifully supplied with instruments, 
bandages, and drugs, were sent down in all haste from London to 
Portsmouth. It is not easy for us to form a notion of the difficulty which 
there then was in providing at short notice commodious shelter and skilful 
attendance for hundreds of maimed and lacerated men. At present every 
county, every large town, can boast of some spacious palace in which the 
poorest labourer who has fractured a limb may find an excellent bed, an 
able medical attendant, a careful nurse, medicines of the best quality, and 
nourishment such as an individual requires. But there was not then, in the 
whole realm, a single in-firmary supported by voluntary contribution. Even 
in the capital the only edifices open to the wounded were the two ancient 
hospitals of St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew. The queen gave orders that in 
both these hospitals arrangements should be made at the public charge for 
the reception of patients from the fleet.e 


FURTHER JACOBITE PLOTS; ENGLISH DEFEATS AND VICTORIES 


James dismissed his troops for the present to their quarters, and returned 
himself to Saint Germain. But the correspondence was still kept up with 
Marlborough and Russell, who professed to be as zealous as ever in his 
service. 


The principal events of the war in Flanders this time were, the taking of 
Namur by the French (June 5th, )and the battle of Steenkerke (July 24th) 
between King William and Marshal Luxembourg. The latter, deceived by 
one of his spies, suffered himself to be surprised; but the ill conduct of 
Count Solms in not supporting the van of the allies, which was composed of 
English troops who showed their usual heroism, and the arrival of Marshal 
Boufflers with a large body of French dragoons, caused the beam finally to 
turn against the allies. They retired, with the loss of three thousand slain 
(among whom were generals Mackay and Lanier) and an equal niunber 
wounded and taken. The loss of the French was not inferior. 


Shortly after, a plot to assassinate King William was discovered : the agents 
in it were the Jacobite colonel Parker, Grandval a captain of French 
dragoons, and a M. Dumont. King James is said to have both known and 
approved of it. It was, however, fortunately discovered, and Grandval, who 
had been inveigled into the quarters of the allies, was executed by sentence 
of a court-martial. 


Fortune was everywhere favourable to the French the following year 
(1693). They reduced the strong towns of Huy (July 23rd) and Charleroi 
(October 11th). In the battle of Neerwinden, or Landcn (July 29tli), the 
honour of the day remained with them, but their loss was equal to that of 
tlio allies. The loss of a part of the rich Smyrna fleet was, however, more 
severely felt in England than that of the battle of Landen. Louis had made 
incredible efforts to renew his navy, and when Sir George Rooke was sent 
to the straits to convoy the great Smyrna fleet of |’ ]ngland and lier alHes, 
consisting of four hundred vessels, he fell in with a 14‘ronch fleet of eighty 
ships of the line off Cape. St. Vincent. There was now no escajMiig. Two 
Dutch men-of-war were taken, and a Dutch and an L/nglish shij) burnt; 
forty of the merchantmen were capturetl, and fifty sunk. The total loss was 
esthiiated at a million sterling. 
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In the commencement of this year one of the Jacobite agents, a priest 
named Gary, went over to James with eight proposals from some of the 
English nobility, on his agreeing to which they would undertake to restore 
him. James sent them to Louis, and by his advice assented to them; and a 
declaration based on them having been drawn up by those lords, James 
published it (April 17th). Li this he promised pardon and indemnity to all 
who would not opi)ose him; engaged to protect and defend the Church of 
England, and to secure to its members all their churches, colleges, rights, 
immunities, etc.; plcilged himself not to dispense with the Text, and to leave 
the dispensing power in other matters to be regulated by parliament; to 
assent to bills for the frequent meeting of parliament, and the freedom of 
elections, etc., and to re-establish the Act of Settlement in Ireland. James 
owns that in this document he put a force on his nature, which he excuses 
by the necessity of the case. He consulted both English and French divines 
of his own communion about the promise to protect and defend the church; 
the former thought he could not in conscience do it, the latter (including 
Bossuet) that he could; but the king says that these last finally coincided 
with the others in thinking that he could only promise to maintain the 
Protestants in their possessions, benefices, etc. 


This declaration did no service whatever to the cause of James. Those who 
proposed it became doubtful of his sincerity when they saw him so readily 
agree to it; the leading Jacobites were offended at it, saying, that if he came 
in on these terms it would be the ruin of himself and his loyal subjects; they 
therefore sent him word ”that, if he considered the preamble and the very 
terms of it, he was not bound to stand by it, or to put it out verbatim as it 
was worded,” with more to that purpose. Marlborough wrote pretty much to 
the same effect; and indeed James owns that he did not consider himself 
bound by it. 


James names as leading Jacobites the nonjuring bishops of Norwich 
(Lloyd), Bath (Ken), Ely (Turner), and Peterborough (White), the marquis 
of Worcester and earl of Clarendon. “A decisive proof,” observes Hallam, 
<^ ” how little that party cared for civil liberty, and how little would have 
satisfied them at the Revolution if James had put the church out of danger,” 


The Jacobites, we may here observe, were divided into compounders, or 
those who would restore James with limitations; and non-compounders, or 
those who, like the above, would invest him with the plenitude of 
despotism. 


The machinations of the court of St. Germain were continued through the 
following year (1694). Russell, Marlborough, and Godolphin were as 
profuse as ever of their professions of devotion, yet James observes that 
they performed nothing. He very properly judged that they regarded only 
their own interest; and he even seems to have suspected that Russell was 
only delud-ing him. It is much to be regretted that the name of Lord 
Shrewsbury should be mixed up in these traitorous intrigues. It is a curious 
fact, but one for which there seems to be sufficient authority, that William 
made use of his knowledge of Shrewsbury’s communications with the 
Jacobite agents to oblige him to accept the post of secretary of state. 
Shrewsbury was a man of honour, and William had no reason ever to regret 
his magnanimity. 


On the 6th of May the king sailed for Holland. He had previously made 
several promotions in the peerage. The earls of Shrewsbury, Bedford, and 
Devonshire were created dukes of the same name; the marquis of 
Carmarthen duke of Leeds, and the earl of Clare duke of Newcastle; the earl 
of Mulgrave marquis of Normanby, and Lord Sidney earl of Romney. No 
actioa of importance took place in this campaign. The allies recovered Huy, 
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and the advantage in general was on their side. WilHam returned to England 
in the beginning of November. 


Marlborough’s treacheries 


Early in the month of June a combined fleet of thirty sail, under Lord 
Berkeley, with six thousand troops on board, commanded by General 


Tollemache, had sailed with the intention of destroying the fleet and 
harbour of Brest. The fleet, however, had already sailed for the 
Mediterranean, and they found all due preparations made to receive them. 
Their attempts to silence the guns of the castle and forts having proved 
unavailing, Tollemache made a desperate effort to land his troops. In this 
attempt he received a mortal wound, and seven hundred of his men were 
slain or taken ; it was then found necessary to abandon the enterprise. 
Tollemache declared that *‘he felt no regret at losing his life in the 
performance of his duty, but that it was a great grief to him to have been 
betrayed”; and betrayed he certainly was. On May 4th Marlborough had 
written to King James an account of the strength and destination of the 
expedition, and Godolphin is said to have done the same; yet, ere the fleet 
sailed, Marlborough, through Shrewsbury, had ofl”ered his services to 
William, “with all the expressions of duty and fidelity imaginable.” This 
action of Marlborough’s is not to be defended or even palliated. The attempt 
of his biographer, Dalrymple,/ to do so is a complete failure. 


After the failure on Brest, Berkeley bombarded and nearly destroyed 
Dieppe and Havre, and damaged Calais and Dunkirk. Russell meantime 
rode triumphant in the Mediterranean; and his wintering by the king’s 
express command, against his own will, with his fleet of sixty sail, at Cadiz, 
ensured the preponderance of England both in that sea and on the ocean. 9 


Of Marlborough’s numerous treacheries W. P. Courtney says: Churchill had 
been one of the first to send overtures of obedience to the prince of Orange, 
Although he continued in a high position under James, and drew the 
emoluments of his places, he promised William of Orange to use every 
exertion to bring over the troops to his side. James had been warned against 
putting any trust in the loyalty of the man on whom he had showered so 
many favours, but the warnings were in vain, and on the landing of the 
Dutch prince at Brix-ham, Churchill was sent against him with five 
thousand men. When the royal army had advanced to the downs of 
Wiltshire and a battle seemed imminent, James was disconcerted by 
learning that in the dead of night his general hacl stolen away like a thief 
into the opposite camp. 


For this timely act of treachery Churchill received another advancement in 
the peerage. He had now become the earl of Marlborough and a member of 
the privy council, a mark of I’oyal favour which during this and the next 
reign was more than an uimieaning honour. William felt, however, that he 
could not place implicit reliance in his friend’s integrity; and, with a clear 
sense of the manner in which Marlborough’s talents might be employed 
without any detriment to the stability of his throne, he sent him with the 
army into the Netherlands and into Ireland. 


For some time there was no open avowal of any distrust in Marlborough’s 
loyalty, but in May 1692 the world was astonished at the news that he iuid 
been thi’own into the Tower oii an accusation of treason.’ Though the 
evidence which could be brought against him was sliglit, and he was soon 
set at 


[‘ The discovery of bis baseness bad moved William to exclaim, “Were I 
aud my lord Marlborough private persons, the sword would have to settle 
betweeu us.“j 
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liberty, there is no doubt that Marlborough was in close relations with the 
exiled king at St. Germain, and that he even went so far as to disclose to his 
lat€ master the intention of the English to attack the town of Brest. The 
talents of the statesmen of this reign were chiefly displayed in their attempts 
to convince both the exiled and the reigning king of England of their 
attacliment to their fortunes. 


The sin of Marlborough lay in the fact that he had been favoured above his 
follows by each in turn, and that he betrayed both alike apparently without 
scruple or without shame. Once again during the Fenwick Plot he was 
charged with treason, but William, knowing that if he pushed Marlborough 
and his friends to extremities there were no other statesmen on whom he 
could rely, contented himself with ignoring the confessions of Sir John 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE VEDAS 


The only ancient documents which we can consult for the purpose of 
recovering some trace of this vanished past, are supplied by the Vedas, 
religious poems written at various epochs, and the oldest of which seem to 
date from fifteen centuries before our era. After them, but much later, come 
the epic poems, known under the names of Mahabharata and Ramayana, 
and the religious and social code of Manu. 


Viewed from a purely historical standpoint, the Hindu literature of our own 
era is not richer than that which jireceded it. In fact the Puranas constitute 
the only sources which can be consulted, and these consist of collections 
drawn up at different periods, the most ancient of them going no further 
back than the eighth century after Christ. They are, moreover, too much 
interspersed with marvellous legends, and too devoid of chronological 
sequence to permit of modern science deriving much benefit from them. 
Practically it is only after the Mohammedan invasions of the eleventh 
century, that, thanks to the Mohammedan writers, the historical period of 
India begins. 


To the very insufficient sources of written information just enumerated, we 
have to add the accounts of travellers who visited India during ancient 
times. These accounts are very few in number, since for the period 
preceding Jesus Christ we possess only some extracts from the narrative of 
the Greek ambassador, Megasthenes, who stayed at the court of Magadha 
about the year 300 before our era. For the period of more than thirteen 
centuries, which separates this remote epoch from the Mohammedan 
invasions, we possess, besides the scanty references of classical authors, 
only the narratives of the two Chinese pilgrims, Fa-Hian and Hwen Tsang, 
who visited India, the first in the fifth, the second in the seventh century. 
Their works, especially that of the second, undoubtedly constitute the most 
valuable documents which we possess concerning India before the 
Mohammedan invasions. 


Fenwick, and with executing that conspirator himself. Not long afterwards 
the forgiven traitor was made governor to the young duke of Gloucester, the 
only one of Anne’s numerous children who gave promise of attaining to 
manhood. During the last years of William’s reign Marlborough once more 
was placed in positions of responsibility. His daughters were married into 
the most prominent families of the land. 


PAHLIAMENTARY REFORMS : COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL DEBT (1693 A.D.) 


Turning over the index of the ponderous Statute Book to look for acts that 
have had a permanent influence on the condition of the country, we might 
perhaps pass over one Act of 1693 that bears this lengthy title: “An act for 
granting to their majesties certain rates and duties of excise upon beer, ale, 
and other liquors for securing certain recompenses and advantages in the 
said act mentioned, to such persons as shall voluntarily advance the sum of 
ten hundred thousand pounds towards carrying on the war against France.” 
Under this statute commenced the national tlebt of England. The million of 
money which was to supply a portion of the expenses of the war ” ina 
manner that would be least grievous,” as the preamble says, was expected 
to be voluntarily advanced on the credit of the special provision of the new 
duties of excise, which were to be set apart as they were paid into the 
exchequer. The ten hundred thousand pounds were speedily subscribed; for 
the industry of the people had created capital which was seeking 
employment, although they had been far more heavily taxed during four 
years than at any previous period. There can be no doubt that the means 
first created by the Act of 1693 for the investment of superflous capital, 
have largely contributed to the progressive development of the national 
resources. There can be no doubt, on the other hand, that the facilities of 
borrowing by the creation of stock, have often led to extravagant 
expenditure in wars that have averted no real danger nor secured any public 
advantage. 


Although the statesmen and the people of the reign of William III felt that 
the war against the preponderance of France, and the consequent subjection 
of England, was for a great national interest, they also felt that the burden 
could not be borne in the existing state of the country without resort to the 


system of loans. In the case before us they did not contemplate a permanent 
loan. 


In the next year, when the Bank of England was established upon the 
condition of lending a sum of money to the government, of which the 
principal could not be demanded by the lenders, though the borrowers had 
the privilege of paying it off, a permanent debt was begun to be contracted. 
The system of borrowing went on for three years, till at the Peace of 
Ryswick the debt 
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amounted to twenty-one millions and a half. Nevertheless, so strong was the 
objection to the continuance of that system, that, although engaged in a 
most expensive war for five years after the accession of Anne, the debt was 
reduced to sixteen millions. In half a century more it had increased to 
seventy-five millions. It was then the received opinion of financiers that if it 
ever reached a hundred millions the nation must become bankrupt. 


When we look at the one million borrowed on life annuities in 1693, and 
the eight hundred and three millions constituting the public debt of the 
United Kingdom in 1858, we may be amazed at the vast amount of the 
burthen which has been gradually accumulating, but we also can now 
distinctly perceive how that burthen has been borne. It has not weighed 
down the country, because all the material resources of the country have 
been increasing with it. The increasing wealth — of which this vast debt 
owing by the nation to the nation is a symbol — produced by the incessant 
applications of capital and labour, of science and invention, has increased 
the ability of the great body of the people to participate in the advantages to 
be derived from a ready and secure investment of their savings, with the 
condition that the sum so invested might be easily transferable. To this 
cause may be attributed the ease with which the government of that day 
could obtain loans by the creation of public funds at a fixed rate of interest, 
chiefly upon annuities. 


That facility shows the growing importance of the trading class, who most 
readily lent their surplus capital. Money, also, was no longer hoarded by 
those who had no means of employing it commercially; although, for a 
considerable period, there were vast numbers who had not sufficient 
confidence in the government to lend. The time was far distant when there 
would be three hundred thousand persons receiving dividends upon stock, 
and when one million three hundred and forty thousand persons would also 
lend their small accumulations through the agency of savings banks. The 
country was steadily growing more prosperous, as the national debt went on 
increasing to six times the amount at the periocl when inevitable bankruptcy 
was predicted. It was six hundred millions at the Peace of Amiens. The 
eighteenth century, deficient as it was in many social improvements which 
we now command, was a period of rapid progress in agriculture and 
manufactures; and with this progress came a greater command of food and 
clothing, better dwellings, less frequent and less fatal epidemics for the 
great bulk of the people. The loan of 1693 has furnished data for a 
remarkable inquiry into the prolongation of life in the eighteenth century, 
consequent upon the bettered condition, and therefore improved health, of 
the population. The loan of 1693 was a tontine. Every contributor of £100 
might name a life, to receive a fixed dividend during the duration of that 
life. As the annuitants dropped, their shares of the dividends were also to be 
divided amongst the survivors, till the whole number of annuitants was 
reduced to seven. In 1790, during the ministry of AVilliam Pitt, another 
tontine was negotiated. The comparative results, as exhibiting the probable 
duration of life at the two periods, have been worked out by Mr. Finlaison, 
upon the assumption that the 438 females and 594 males named in 1693, 
and the 3974 females and 4197 males named in 1790, were the youngest 
and the healthiest lives that the shareholders could select. Taking the dates 
at which the annuities of 1693 fell in, and estimating those of 1790 that had 
fallen or were still remaining in 1851, the calculation showed that in 1790 
the expectation of life had incic’ased one-fourth. 


There were two attempts made in this session to produce what may be 
called a reform in parliament. The commons passed a bill (called a Place 
Bill] excluding all placemen from sitting in the house who shoukl be 
elected 
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after February, 1693. Men hckling office of every kind, civil and military, 
were in parliament. It was unwisely proposed to exclude all persons who 
should in future hold office under the crown. It was prudently determined 
by the sitting members not to exclude themselves. They passed no “Self- 
Denying Ordinance.” The lords rejected this measure by a very small 
majority. 


A bill providing that the existing parliament should end on the 1st of 
January, 1694, and that no parliament should in future sit more than three 
years, was introduced to the house of lords, by Shrewsbury, who 
represented the whigs. It passed both houses. On the last day of the session, 
the king rejected the measure, in the words of Norman French, which would 
now be the most fatal words ever spoken by a sovereign. The Constitution 
has worked itself clear of such contending powers. The use of the veto was 
not then thought to be what Hallam™ calls “an exercise of prerogative 
\yhich no ordinary circumstances can reconcile either with prudence or a 
constitutional administration of government.” The bill for triennial 
parliaments was passed in the next year, without opposition from the crown. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CABINET: THE JUNTO OF 1693 


At the beginning of November, 1693, William was at Kensington. The 
parliament was to meet on the 7th. A great change in the administrative 
system of England was about to take place. The king for five years had 
endeavoured to govern by choosing his ministers from each of the two great 
parties of the state; sometimes giving the preponderance to the whigs, at 
other times to the tories. These ministers carried on the public affairs of 
their several departments without very well defined principles of action, 
amidst personal hatreds and jealousies which were too often highly 
injurious to the national interests. An experiment was now to be made to 
substitute for this individual direction of public affairs the administration of 
a party. The heads of departments were to be united by some common 


consent upon political principles. “Party divisions,” says Burke,’ “whether 
on the whole operating for good or evil, are things inseparable from free 
government.” He held it to be a duty for public men ” to act in party,” with 
all the moderation consistent with vigour and fervency of spirit — a duty 
not very easy at any time, and almost impossible in the earlier stages of 
representative government, when all were going through a sort of education 
in constitutional principles. William was about to change some of his 
ministers; at the same time to select new advisers from those who would 
“act in party”; who would submit their own wills to a general agreement; 
who would constitute what we now understand as a ministry, whose 
possession of power under the authority of the sovereign, and with the 
command of a parliamentary majority, implied the superior influence of the 
general principles which constituted their bond of political union. William 
had become convinced that he could best carry on his government through 
the party which had mainly accomplished the revolution. He would not 
compose his administration exclusively of whigs, but there should be such a 
preponderance of those who held whig principles, that the tory party so 
closely bordering upon the Jacobite party, should be neutralised in what we 
may now call a cal)inet. The fmictions of the privy council had become 
merged in the cabinet council. In a debate in 1692, on advice given to the 
king, one member exclaimed, according to Waller “i “Cabinet council is 
not a word to be found in our law books. We knew it not before. We took it 
for a nickname.” However strong was the parliamentary jealousy of a 
cabinet 
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the exclusion of the privy council from the real business of the state became 
more and more established in the reign of William. As representative 
government gradually compelled the sovereign to choose an administration 
founded upon the preponderance of a party, so this administration by party 
gradually broke up that unseemly division of the servants of the crown into 
factions, which was occasionally manifested until the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 


The earl of Sunderland had become a confidential adviser of King William. 
He had publicly supported the most tyrannous actions of James, however he 
might have secretly opposed some of them. To please his master, he had 
declared himself a papist. To make himself safe in the Revolution which he 
saw at hand, he had betrayed that master. He vanished from the scene of 
active politics when William became king, retired to Holland, and again 
declared himself a Protestant. He was excluded from William’s Act of 
Grace as one of the chief instruments of the late tyranny. But he came back 
to England, and made himself a necessity for the new government. He had 
cut off all hope of being reconciled to the Jacobite party; he could be very 
useful to the party of the Revolution. His long experience made him master 
of all the complications of political action. He was the representative in 
1693 of that class of unprincipled politicians of which Talleyrand was the 
representative when the Bourbons were restored to France. His advice was 
not to be despised, however the man might be odious. William saw that 
Sunderland’s distinction between the affection for monarchy, and the love 
of the monarch de facto, was a sound one. William did trust and rely more 
upon the whigs than he had done. Somers had been made his keeper of the 
great seal; the choice was wise. The attorney’s son had rendered the highest 
service in that great crisis which was to establish the government of 
England upon the basis of law. He was the leader of his party, as much by 
his moderation as by his eloquence and learning. Russell, who had more 
than once been tempted to betray the government he served, but when the 
hour of trial came did his duty to his country, was restored to the command 
of the fleet. With Somers, Russell, and Wharton was joined, in William’s 
new ministry [known as the Whig Junto], Charles Montague. He had cast 
off the honours of a second-rate poet to become a first-class politician. His 
parliamentary eloquence was almost unrivalled. His financial abilities were 
more necessary to a government conducting a most expensive war, even 
than his eloquence. One more whig was to be won, and he was Shrewsbury. 
He resigned the office of secretary of state in 1690, when William favoured 
the tories. He had been tampered with from St. Germain, and was faithless 
to his trust. But he had seen his error, and was now to be called back by 
William to a hearty allegiance. The seals were again offered to Shrewsbury. 
The king had a personal regard for him; but he refused to accept the office 
which Nottingham had relinquished. At last Shrewsbury yielded, and had 
his dukedom and the Garter. The chief female negotiator on the part of the 


king was Mrs. Villiers — one whom the scandal of the time regards as his 
mistress. Elizabeth Villiers, maid of honour to the princess of Orange — 
afterwards marri(Mi to the earl of Orkney — was a woman of remarkable 
ability, with whom Swift delighted to talk for hours; but who was not 
formed for the usual female con(|uests, however great her mental powers. ” 
I think,” writes Swift to Stella, ” the devil was in it the other day when I 
talked to her of an ugly squinting cousin of hers, and the poor lady herself, 
you knows, squints like a dragon.” 


The king and his new ministers did not shrink from demanding from the 
parliament a larger supply than ever for carrying on tlie war. TAighty-three 
thousand troops were voted for the service of 1694; and the naval estimates 
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were also largely increased. The whig majority in the house of commons 
was strong enough to bear clown all unroasonaBle opposition. There were 
violent debates on the naval miscarriages, but no blame was thrown on the 
conduct of the late disastrous campaign. How to raise the large sums 
necessary to maintain the land and sea forces was a matter of anxious 
discussion. A land-tax, a poll-tax, stamp-duties, a tax on hackney coaches, 
and a lottery, were the expedients. High and low were the adventurers in 
this new system of state gambling, as Evelyn p records: ” In the lottery set 
up after the Venetian manner by Mr. Neale, Sir R. Haddock, one of the 
commissioners of the navy, had the greatest lot, 3,000/. ; my coachman, 
40/.” But money was still wanting. The necessity gave birth to one of the 
greatest public establishments of this or any other country, the Bank of 
England. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND (1694 A.D.) 


The statute under which this national institution was formed bears a very 
ambiguous title: “An Act for granting to their majesties several rates and 


duties upon tonnage of ships 
VAMNA-A-AAACAA MM vessels, and upon beer, 


H/:w ® AEM Ap? >A’?A’AA ale, and other liquors, for securing certain 
recompenses and advantages in the said Act mentioned, to such persons as 
shall voluntarily advance the sum of fifteen hundred thousand pounds 
towards carrying on the war against France.” The subscribers for the 
advance of a loan, upon the conditions set forth, were to be constituted a 
corporate body “by the name of the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England.” The money really required to be advanced was twelve hundred 
thousand pounds. The subscription list was filled in ten days. The trading 
com-mary II munity had been sufficiently 


(1662-1694) prepared for a right appreciation of the project which was 
carried in the house of commons by the energy of Montague. The scheme of 
a bank had been the subject of discussion for three years. 


William Paterson — a man whose name is associated with this most 
successful scheme of a great national bank of England, and with another 
most unfortunate project of a great national system of colonisation for 
Scotland — had in 1691 submitted proposals to the government somewhat 
similar to the plan which was carried out in 1694. His scheme was ably 
supported amongst commercial men by Michael Godfrey, an eminent 
London merchant; and when the government at last adopted it, Godfrey’s 
influence in the city was as useful as Montague’s eloquence in parliament. 
The original plan of a national bank 
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was met by every sort of objection. In 1694, says Bannister,*» “the men 
who were supposed to have lost money opposed and appeared against it 
[the bank] with all their might, pretending it could not do without them, and 


they were resolved never to be concerned.” Tories said that a bank and a 
monarchy could not exist together. AVhigs said that a bank and liberty were 
incompatible, for that the crown would command the wealth of the bank. A 
clause was introduced in the act, which prevented the Bank of England 
making loans to the government without authority of parliament, which 
neutralised the whig objection. With this restriction the Bank of England 
has yet, in all times, been a powerful ally of the government. 


The king prorogued the parliament on the 25th of April, 1694, and again set 
out for the Continent at the beginning of May [returning on the 9th of 
November after the campaign already described]. 


THE DEATH OF QUEEN MARY (1694 A.D.) 


“The smallpox raged this winter about London,” writes Burnet, o in 1694. 
To comprehend at this time the significance of the word “raged,” we must 
carry our minds back, far beyond the period when Jenner discovered 
vaccination — beyond even the period when Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
made inoculation fashionable. When Burnet adds, that “thousands” were 
dying of this fatal disease, we must understand him literally. When the 
smallpox entered a house, it was considered as terrible a visitation as the 
plague. William went sorrowfully from the parliament house to Kensington. 
Mary had been ill two days. She had never had the smallpox; but her 
regular physicians disputed about the symptoms. Ratcliffe, the most skilful, 
pronounced the fatal word “smallpox.” William was in despair. He “called 
me,” says Burne’t,o “into his closet, and gave a free vent to a most tender 
passion. He burst out into tears, and cried out that there was no hope for the 
queen, and that from being the happiest, he was now going to be the miser- 
ablest creature on earth. He said, during the whole course of their marriage 
he had never known one single fault in her; there was a worth in her that 
nobody knew besides himself.” 


Mary’s fortitude and resignation were above all praise. The religious 
consolations which her faithful friend and counsellor, the archbishop of 
Canterbury, Tillotson, would have administered to the dying queen were to 
be bestowed by his successor, Tenison. Tillotson had died five weeks 
before. When Tenison made Mary aware of her danger, but with ” some 
address not to surprise her too much,” she was perfectly calm. “She thanked 


God she had always carried this in her mind, that nothing was to be left to 
the last hour,” Queen Mary died on the 28th of December, in the thirty-third 
year of her age. All parties agreed in acknowledging the beauties of her 
character. Burnet, the whig, says, ” she was the most universally lamented 
princess, and deserved the best to be so, of any in our age, or in our 
history.” Evelyn,? the tory, writes: “She was such an admirable woman, 
abating for taking the crown without a more due apology, as does, if 
possible, outdo the renowned queen Elizabeth.” 


She had many arduous duties to perform in the repeated absences of the 
king; and not the least important was the distribution of ecclesiastical 
preferments. With a deep sense of religion she marked her preference for 
those divines who were moderate in their opinions, and earnest in the 
proper discharge of their high functions. ^Vlien there were state affairs to 
attend to, she never shrank from the proper labours of the sovereign. Her 
tastes were 
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simple and unostentatious; her morals of unblemislied purity; her charity 
was universal. Her deep attachment to her husband was founded upon her 
admiration of his high qualities. 


William’s grief for her loss “was greater,” says Burnet, “than those who 
knew him best thought his temper capable of; he went beyond all bounds in 
it. When she died, his spirits sunk so low, that there was great reason to 
apprehentl that he was following her.” Queen Mary was sumptuously 
interred in Westminster abbey. The funeral cost fifty thousand pounds. A 
more worthy expenditure of public money in her honour took place when 
William determined to erect Greenwich hospital, in compliance with that 
desire which she had expressed after the battle of La Hogue, to provide an 
asylum for disabled seamen. Mary, in following the fortunes of her husband 
and accepting with him the sovereign power of these kingdoms to the 
exclusion of her father, discharged a higher duty even than that of filial 


MONUMENTAL RECORDS 


The extreme inadequacy of the historical books on India gives a very great 
importance to the plastic works, monuments, medals, and statues, which the 
peninsula possesses. The most ancient are the columns on which Asoka had 
his edicts engraved, 250 years before Christ. After them come the bas- 
reliefs of the great monuments at Bharhut, Sanchi, etc., constructed at the 
commencement of our era, or in the two or three centuries which preceded 
it. They give interesting details respecting the manners, customs, beliefs, 
and arts of the peoples who constructed them, and show us the degree of 
civilisation to which these people had attained. 


Besides these monuments, of which the oldest date from scarcely three 
centuries before our era, there are subterranean temples, statues, coins, 
which combine to throw some light on the history of each of the regions 
where they came into existence. It is only the remains of buildings and 
statues that have revealed to us the profound influence of the Greeks in 
certain countries several centuries after first Alexander, and then all the 
Greeks, had been expelled from India. Similarly it is the bas-reliefs of the 
temples which can alone tell us of the history of the origin and 
transformations of the beliefs which succeeded one another in ancient India. 


(A 
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The Indians had learnt the art of writmg, and if the Brahmans still handed 
down the traditions of their schools by word of mouth, they nevertheless did 
not hesitate to record donations and transfers in legible characters on stone 
as was done by others. Within the last few years search and investigation 
directed to these records have brought a great deal to light, cleared up much 
obscurity, securely established what was doubtful, and passed judgment on 
what was false; legends from older and versions of later times, have in 
various instances had their authenticity and truth put to the test. But these 
investigations are really only beginning. 


affection. But she was always solicitous for that father’s personal safety. 
The paltriness of James’s character was manifested upon his daughter’s 
decease, in a manner which St. Simon 9 thus records: “The king of England 
[James] prayed the king [Louis] that the court should not wear mourning. 
All those who were related to the prince of Orange, including M. de 
Bouillon and M. de Duras, were forbidden to wear it. They obeyed and 
were silent; but this sort of revenge was considered very petty.” 


The death of the queen appears to have prostrated William. Shrewsbury 
could hardly approach him till a month after, in consequence of “the retired 
manner his majesty has lived in since his last great misfortune.” His ” 
former application to business” had not yet returned with the healing power 
of strenuous occupation. 


PARLIAMENTARY CORRUPTION 


William gradually recovered his serenity. The houses of parliament went on 
as usual with their labours. The proposed renewal of the Licensing Act was 
rejected without a division in the commons. The press had been more than 
commonly bold, even seditious. But the representatives of the English 
people did not choose to interfere with that noble principle which, half a 
century before, had been proclaimed to all the civilised world by the most 
eloquent of freedom’s advocates, John Milton’: ” Though all the winds of 
doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, so truth be in the field, we do 
injuriously, by licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. Let her 
and falsehood grapple. Who ever knew truth put to the worse in a free and 
open encounter?” 


The proceedings of the session of 1695 disclosed, what was no secret to 
men of all parties, the frightful corruption’ by which statesmen in power 
and statesmen in opposition were moved to support or to resist some 
measure in which large pecuniary interests were involved; or to screen 
some public delinquent. Guy, a member of parliament and secretary of the 
treasury, was sent to the Tower for receiving a bribe, in connection with 
some inquiries into the conduct of a colonel of a regiment, who had 
appropriated the money for which he ought to have paid the quarters of his 
troops. Trevor, the speaker of the house of commons, was proved to have 
received a bribe of a thousand guineas from the corporation of London, for 
assisting in passing 


[‘ Gardiner* says : “No wonder William trusted Ms Dutch servants as Le 
trusted no English ones, and tliat he sought to reward them by grants, 
which, according to precedents set by earliest kings, he held himself entitled 
to make out of the property of the crown.” ] 
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“An act for relief of the orphans and other creditors of the city of London.” 
Trevor had to put the question from the chair whether he himself was guilty 
of a high crime and misdemeanor; and had to say, “The ayes have it.” He 
was expelled the house. 


The East India Company had spent a hundred and seven thousand pounds in 
secret service money, as an examination of their books had proved to a 
parliamentary committee. Eighty-seven thousand pounds had thus been 
distributed in 1693 and 1694. Sir Thomas Cook, the chairman of the 
company, had the management of these delicate matters. He was member 
for Colchester, In his place in parliament he refused to answer inquiries. 
The commons then passed a bill compelling him to answer, under enonnous 
penalties. Upon the bill going to the upper house, the duke of Leeds — the 
earl of Danby of Charles II, the marquis of Carmarthen of 1689 — spoke 
strongly against the bill, and laying his hand on his breast, protested that he 
was perfectly disinterested in the matter. The inquiries went on, implicat- 
ing others; and the commons finally impeached the duke of Leeds, for that 
he did, ” in breach of the great trust reposed in him, by himself, his agents, 
or servants, corruptly and illegally treat, contract, and agree, with the 
merchants trading to the East Indies, for five thousand five hundred 
guineas, to procure their charter of confirmation.” One Bales admitted that 
he had received the money to bribe the duke, and had given it to a Swiss, 
who was the confidential manager of the duke’s private business. The Swiss 
fled; the parliament was prorogued; and the impeachment fell to the ground. 
The king’s personal friend, Portland, was found to have been proof against 
these temptations, having refused a bribe of fifty thousand pounds.’ 


Concerning the almost universal corruption, \\liite says: “William was 
probably the only honest man in the English court — the only man who felt 
bound to do a thing because he had sworn to do it, or to abstain from doing 
a thing because he had sworn to abstain. The others were brought up in a 
school of profligacy and duplicity which only a despotic court pretending to 
liberality can supply. The statesman of forty, when the deliverer came over, 
had been educated in the early days of the restoration, and had grown up 
amid the enormous wickedness and want of principle encouraged by the 
example of the king. The baseness of a period is most felt in its effects on 
the succeeding generation. 


” England was now suffering from its Rochesters and Charleses. It was 
demoralised in its upper ranks and brutalised in its lowest. From the middle 
class, which grandeur had neglected and which commerce daily enriched 
and enlightened, improvement was to spring; and the parliament contained 
a majority of the smaller gentry and richer townsfolk, who had remained 
equally free from the grace of manner and looseness of conduct which 
characterised their superiors. They were coarse, but honest; swore and 
drank a great deal, but were proud of their independence, and hated the 
pope. These were the instruments with which William had to deal, and the 
difficulty of the task often made him wish to lay down the uneasy burden, 
and return to the comparative obscurity and repose of his hunting-box near 
the Hague. But William was Protestant champion as well as English king, 
and saw the realisation of his long-cherished dreams of checking the power 
of Louis XI'.”/ 


Macaulay paints the court with equal disgust: “The machinery was all rust 
and rottenness. From the time of the Restoration to the time of the 
Revolution, neglect and fraud had been almost constantly impairing the 
efficiency of every department of the government. Honours and public 
trusts, peerages, baronetcies, regiments, frigates, embassies, govermncnts, 
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cominissionerships, leases of crown lands, contracts for clothing, for 
provisions, for ammunition, pardons for nmrder, for robbery, for arson, 
were sold at Whitehall scarcely less openly than asparagus at Covent 
Garden or herrmgs at Billingsgate. Brokers had been incessantly plying for 
custom in the purlieus of the court, I-‘rorn the palace which was the chief 
seat of this pestilence the taint had diffused itself through every oflice and 
through every rank in every ofhce, and had everywhere produccnl 
feebleness and disorganisation. So rapid was the progress of the d{>cay 
that, within eight years after the time when Oliver had btHMi the umijire of 


|Murope, the roar of the guns of l)e Ruyter was heard in the Tower of 
London. The vices which had brought that great humiliation on the country 
had ever since been rooting themselves deeper and spreading themselves 
wider. James had, to do him justice, corrected a few of the gross abuses 
which disgraced the naval administration. 


” Yet the naval administration, in spite of his attempts to reform it, moved 
the contempt of men who were acquainted with the dockyards of France 
and Holland. The military administration was still worse. The courtiers took 
bribes from the colonels; the colonels cheated the soldiers; the 
commissaries sent in long bills for what had never been furnished; the 
keepers of the arsenals sold the public stores and pocketed the price. 


“Yet these evils, though they had sprung into existence and grown to 
maturity under the government of Charles and James, first made themselves 
severely felt under the government of William. For Charles and James were 
content to be the vassals and pensioners of a powerful and ambitious 
neighbour, they submitted to his ascendency, they shunned w^ith 
pusillanimous caution whatever could give him offence; and thus, at the 
cost of the independence and dignity of that ancient and glorious crown 
which they unworthily wore, they avoided a conflict which would instantly 
have shown how helpless, under their misrule, their once formidable 
kingdom had become. 


“Their ignominious policy it was neither in William’s power nor in his 
nature to follow. It was only by arms that the liberty and religion of England 
could be protected against the most formidable enemy that had threatened 
the island since the Hebrides were strown with the wrecks of the Armada. 
The body politic, which, while it remained in repose, had preseiited a 
superficial appearance of health and vigour, was now under the necessity of 
straining every nerve in a wrestle for life or death, and was immediately 
found to be unequal to the exertion. The first efforts showed an utter 
relaxation of fibre, an utter want of training. Those efforts were, with 
scarcely an exception, failures; and every failure was popularly imputed, 
not to the rulers whose mismanagement had produced the infirmities of the 
State, but to the ruler in whose time the infirmities of the state became 
visible. 


“William might indeed, if he had been as absolute as Louis, have used such 
sharp remedies as would speedily have restored to the English 
administration that firm tone which had been wanting since the death of 
Oliver. [3ut the instantaneous reform of inveterate abuses was a task far 
beyond the powers of a prince strictly restrained by law, and restrained still 
more strictly by the clifficulties of his situation.” « 


William’s success at namur (1695 a.d.) 


The king was no doubt rejoiced to get away from this tainted atmosphere to 
the bracing air of a campaign. He was first reconciled to the princess Anne, 
and then departed for the Continent, having prorogued the parliament 
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on the 3rd of May, 1695. The energy and perseverance of WilHam -u-ere at 
length to be crowned with success. It was a real advantage to him that 
Luxemburg was dead. It was a greater advantage that Louis iiad apjjointed 
as his successor an acconiphshed courtier, but a feeble general, Villeroi, and 
that this sycophant of the great king entrusted an important command to the 
duke de Maine, the most favoured of the illegitimate children of Louis. But 
the numbers, and the high discipline, of the French armies, would have 
probably interfered with any signal advantage on the part of the allies, if 
William had not exercised in this campaign many of the highest (jualities of 
a great commander. The opening of the campaign, says Saint-Simon, 9 was 
a beautiful game of chess; the prince of Orange, the elector of Bavaria, and 
the earl of Athlone moving in detached bodies; and Villeroi, Boufflers, 
Harcourt, and Montal regulating their own movements by those of their 
enemy which they saw, or by those which they expected. William, ”who 
had well taken all his measures to cover his main design,” suddenly turned 
his course towards Namur. The elector of Bavaria, and the Brandenburg 
army, arrived at the same point. That strongest fort of Europe was invested 
by this united force at the beginning of July. Vauban had materially 
strengthened the fortifications since it had been taken by the French. The 


court of Louis thought William’s attempt a rash one, and that it would 
signally fail. A’illeroi marched with eighty thousand men to attack the 
besieging army at Namur; but Vaudemont had joined his force to that 
already on the banks of the Meuse and Sambre. Meanwhile the siege had 
proceeded with a vigour almost unparalleled. The two armies, that of 
William and of Villeroi, stood for three days in presence of each other, 
whilst the siege was proceeding under an incessant bombardment. Then the 
French army retired. The elector of Bavaria had the immediate charge of the 
siege, whilst the king was watching Villeroi; and when it was known that 
the French had moved off, the storm of the citadel of Namur commenced. 
Portland had sunmionecl Boufflers to surrender upon the retirement of 
Villeroi, but the French commander still held out. The assault was 
undertaken by the Bavarians, the Dutch, the Brandenburgers, and the 
English. The Brandenburgers had amongst their leaders, the prince of 
Anhalt-Dessau, a young man of nineteen, who afterwards had the honour of 
introducing important changes in military science. According to Carlyle,’ 
“He invented the iron ramrod; he invented the equal step; in fact, he is the 
inventor of modern military tactics.” The Dutch and Brandenburgers 
accomplished their duty with little difhcult3“ The Bavarians suffered severe 
loss. The English, under Cutts, were at first driven back; but their intrepid 
commander, though wounded, led them on again, antl they carried a battery 
which had swept away many in its deadly fire. Two thousand men were 
sacrificed in this terrible assault. Boufflers agreed to surrender with the 
honours of war. The French garrison, now re(hic(>d to five thousand men, 
marched out. 


The return of William to England was hailed by the popular enthusiasm 
which naturally attends success. The good man struggling with misfortune 
may be the noblest sight in the world, but it calls f(H-th no huzzas or bell- 
ringings. The king reached Kensington through the ihuminated streets on 
the night of the lOth of October, and immediately went t(^ Nusin(\\s. A 
proclamation w^as issued for a new parliament. In a week Illiam set forth 
upon a most unusual mission, to propitiate the people by showing himself 
amongst them. The elections generally were favourable to the government. 
The whig party acquired a considerable accession of strength. The taxes 
were heavy; the currency of the kingdom was in a frightful state of 
dej/reciation; the price 
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of grain was unusually higli — and yet the nation manifested no alarming 
discontent. The Jacobites plotted; but they were as far from success as ever. 


REFORMS IX THE CURRENCY, AND IN TREASON TRIALS 


The defective state of the coinage was now to be effectually redressed. The 
evil had become insupportable. The established prescription of the gallows 
was found to be no remedy for the disease. In July, 1694, we read in Evelyn 
V: ” many executetl at London for clipi)ing money, now done to that 
intolerable extent, that there was hardly any money that was worth above 
half the nominal value.” Bannister ^ quotes a writer of the period, who 
speaks with full knowledge of his subject: ” the almost fatal symptoms of 
the general corruption of the silver money, like covered flames or distracted 
torrents, universally broke out upon the nation, as it were at once. Guineas 
on a sudden rose to thirty shillings per piece; all currency of other money 
was stopped; hardly any had wherewith to pay; public securities sank to 
about a moiety of their original value, and buyers hard to be found even at 
these prices; no man knew what he was worth; the course of trade and 
correspondency almost universally stopped; the poorer sort of people 
plunged into inexpressible distress, and, as it were, left perishing, whilst 
even the richer had hardly wherewith to go to market for obtaining the 
common conveniences of life.” This writer adds that that “the intolerable 
corruption of the coin was alone sufficient to have provoked any nation on 
earth to extremities Nevertheless, the remainder of gratitude in the people to 
their deliverer, King William, was even still such, that they bore these 
inexpressible afflictions with an inimitable temper and patience.” In 1695, 
of the various coinages of Elizabeth, of James I, and of Charles I, it was 
computed that five millions were in circulation, in common with about half- 
a-million of the new coinages of Charles 11, James I, and William II. The 
old money, which had no milled edge, had been gradually clipped, so that at 


last the current silver coin had been diminished in weight nearly one-half. 
Of this clipped money four millions were considered to be in circulation; 
whilst £1,600,000 of undipped coin were hoarded, or only appeared 
occasionally in remote places. As fast as new silver coins were issued from 
the mint they disappeared. They were worth twice as much as the old 
clipped coin. Whilst a single undipped shilling was circulating in the same 
town with the shilling that was not intrinsically worth more than sixpence, 
traders would perpetually demand the honest shilling from their customers, 
and not being able to get it would put a higher price upon their commodities 
to bear a proportion with the clipped shifling. The labourer who was paid 
his weekly wages in the depreciated coin could only obtain a small loaf 
instead of a large one. The dealer who had to make remittances in guineas, 
or in bills which represented guineas, was obliged to give at least thirty 
shillings to obtain the guineas. The money-changers and bankers were 
making large fortunes out of the perplexities of all those who had to sell or 
to buy. 


The new parliament was opened November 22nd. The most important part 
of the king’s speech was that in which he said, “I nmst take notice of a great 
difficulty we lie under at this time, by reason of the ill state of the coin, the 
redress of which may perhaps prove a further charge to the nation.” How 
were these words to be interpreted ? Was the nation to bear the great loss of 
converting four millions of money, intrinsically worth only two millions, 
into money of the true standard? Was the public to sustain a loss of two 
millions? 
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The subject had been widely agitated. It had been proposed to issue money 
of less than the intrinsic value to replace the old — to make a ninepenny 
shilling that would pass for twelvepence. Locke demolished the theory of 
the little shilling in a masterly tract. His opinion was, that after a certain 
time the old money should only pass by weight, and that upon this principle 
it should be exchanged for a silver coinage of which a shilling should be 


worth twelvepence. By this plan the state would have effected the 
restoration of the currency without a national cost, but at the price of what 
individual misery ! When the house of commons came to debate this 
important cjuestion, the resolutions proposed by Montague, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, were finally agreed to. A new coinage of intrinsic value 
was to be issued [with milled edge to aid in the instant detection of 
clipping] ; the loss of the clipped money was to be borne by the public, for 
which a special fund was to be provided by a house-tax and a window-tax. 
This was something like a revival of the hearth-money, but cottages were 
exempt. Up to May 4th the clipped money would be received in payment of 
taxes. The old money had then mostly disappeared; but the mechanical 
resources of that time were not sufficient to produce the new money in 
sufficient quantity to carry on the exchanges of the people. The difficulty 
was in some measure relieved by the issue of exchequer bills. The difficulty 
was conquered when Newton was appointed master of the mint, and by vast 
exertions, connected with the establishment of provincial mints, gradually 
sent forth a supply of circulating medium equal to the demand. The distress 
and confusion had been enormous; but those who had thought the great 
change was ill-managed, at last said, in North’s/ words, “better and worse 
in the means is not to be reflected upon, when a great good is obtained in 
the end.“c 


A bill for regulating trials for treason, which had failed before, was now 
brought in by the tories, and it was passed unanimously. It enacted that the 
accused should have a copy of the indictment and of the panel of the jury, 
and the aid of counsel; that every overt act should be proved by two 
witnesses; that the prisoner should be enabled to compel his witnesses to 
appear, and be allowed to challenge peremptorily thirtyfive of the jury, etc. 
A third measure caused much annoyance to the king. His Dutch favourite, 
Bentinck earl of Portland, who was somewhat rapacious, had begged and 
obtained three royal lordships in Denbighshire. The gentry of the county 
petitioned against the grant; the commons addressed the king to recall it, 
and William complied with their wishes; but he forthwith conferred on the 
favourite manors and honours in no less than five several counties. At the 
same time it is to be recorded to Bentinck’s honour that he was inaccessible 
to bribery, as was shown in the case of the East-India Company. 


It has now been decided on the authority of coins and inscriptions that 
Kanishka or Kanerki was succeeded by one Huvishka or Hoverki (Doerki), 


Ancient Indian Bas-belief of Men and Animals 


and the latter had as a contemporary or co-ruler (Bazodeo or Vasudeva). 
The dates of the inscriptions of Mathura confirm this last relation. But 
Vasudeva, ” having the Vasu as gods,” points by this name, so renowned in 
legend, to a Brahmanical belief in the gods. His Okro coins, similar to some 
which were already in existence in Kanerki’s day, and bearing the image of 
the triple, three-headed or six-armed Okra deity, strongly remind us of the 
images of that Trinity, the world-creating, world-preserving, and world- 
destroying god, — Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, — the so-called Trimurti in the 
rock temples of EUora and Elephanta. The Turushka king who, rightly or 
wrongly, appears according to this to have followed Bazodeo, already 
exhibits in the images on his coins the type of the Sassanid rule. 


At the close of a century the Scythian power in India was broken and 
gradually thrust back to the territory whence it came, beyond the northern 
mountain-peaks and, in India itself, to the west and south of the Punjab as 
far as Guzerat. But the after effects of that power and of the century-long 
invasion still continued. A Scythian population, united with the aboriginal 
hill peoples who had been thrust back at an earlier period, remained, and in 
great part still remains, in those regions. The Jats and the wandering tribes 
of Sikhs which belong to them are believed to be of non-Aryan origin, and 
in religion, language, and customs differ from the Brahmans and are 
opposed to them. The Rajput families of the ” king’s sons,” who afterwards 
founded independent kingdoms in the south, are also considered to be 
foreign importations into the caste system and as the successors to the 
Scythian power. The route of these migrations ‘and conquests from the 
north to the southwest is marked by ruins, and it was on the sites of 
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LAST OF THE JACOBITE ASSASSINATION PLOTS (1696 A.D.) 


The discovery of a nefarious plot against the life of the king soon occupied 
the whole attention of parliament and the nation. One captain Fisher called 
on Lord Portland (February 11th, 1696), and informed him of a plot for 
seizing the king and invading the kingdom; he afterwards (13tli) gave the 
jiarticulars of the conspiracy to Sir William Turnbull the secretary. The 
attemi)t on the king, who was in the habit of going on Saturdays to hunt in 
Richmond Park, was to be made in the lane leading from Brentford to 
Turnham (Ireen. He was therefore urged not to hunt on that day; but he 
laughed at the idea of the plot, and declared his resolution of taking his 
sport as usual. On Friday evening (14th), however, an officer named 
Prendergast came to Lord Portland, 
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and advised him to persuade the king to stay at home the next day or else he 
would be assassinated. He gave the same details as Fisher had done; but 
both refused to name any of the parties. Prendergast said that he was an 
Irishman antl a Catholic, but, though his religion was accused of 
sanctioning such deeds, the thought of it had filled him with horror. 
Portland went to the king that very night ; and William, now thinking there 
was something in the matter, put off his hunting for that week. Next day, a 
third witness, named Do la Rue, gave exactly similar information, and he 
and Prendergast being examined personally l\y the king, were prevailed on 
to name the conspirators. These had deferred their project to the following 
Saturday (22nd) ; when finding that tlie king did not go to Richmond, they 
suspected that the plot was discovered and thought of providing for their 
safety. That night, however, several of them were arrested in their beds, and 
next day a proclamation was issued offering a reward of 1000/. for each of 
the persons who had escaped. 


On Monday (24th) the king went in person and informed both houses of the 
discovery of the plot. They made in return a most loyal and affectionate 


address, empowered him to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act; and drew up a 
form of association, binding themselves to the support of his person and 
government against the late king James and his adherents, and in case he 
should come to a violent death to revenge it on his enemies, and to maintain 
the Act of Settlement. All the members of both houses signed this bond. As 
some of the tories scrupled at the words “rightful and lawful king,” a slight 
change was made to content them. 


The plot seems to have been as follows. King James had sent Sir George 
Barclay, a Scottish Catholic officer of his guards, over to England with a 
commission authorising and commanding all his loving subjects to rise in 
arms and make war on the prince of Orange and his adherents. About two- 
and-twenty officers and men of James’ guards came over to aid in the 
project, which was communicated to several of the king’s friends in 
England. Various places were proposed for making the attempt, and the 
above-mentioned lane was finally fixed on. Meantime a French fleet and 
army were to be assembled at Dunkirk and Calais, of which James himself 
was to take the command. The principal persons charged with this 
conspiracy were the earl of Aylesbury, Lord Montgomery, Sirs George 
Barclay, John Fenwick, John Friend and William Perkins, Major Lowick, 
captains Charnock, Knightley and Porter, with messieurs Rookwood, 
Cooke, Goodman, Cranbourne, and others. Of these, Porter, Goodman and 
some others were admitted as witnesses; and on their evidence, with that of 
Fisher, Prendergast and De la Rue, Friend, Perkins, Charnock, Lowick, 
King, Cranbourne, and Rookwood, were found guilty and executed. Cooke 
and Knightley were also found guilty; but the former was banished, the 
latter ])ar(loned. 


At the execution of Friend and Perkins, the celebrated Jeremy Collier and 
two other nonjuring divines ga'^ them absolution in sight of the people with 
a solemn imposition of hands. For this they were indicted, but not punished. 
The two archbishoj)s and twelve of the bishops (all that were in town) 
published a declaration strongly censuring their conduct, as the dying 
persons had matle no confession and expressefl no abhorrence of the crime 
for which they suffered. King James, who had come to Calais, after 
remaining there some weeks, returned disconsolate to St. Germain. He 
utterly denied all knowledge of the assassination plot; but there seems to be 


sufficient evidence of his having sanctioned this and other attempts on the 
life of King William. 


Sir John Fenwick was arrested at New Romney, on his way to France (June 
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11th). When he heard that the grand jury had found the bill against him, he 
prayed for a delay, offering to tell all that he knew provided he got a pardon 
and was not required to appear as a witness. The king, when this proposal 
was transmitted to him in Flanders, refused to accede to it. Fenwick then 
threw himself on his mercy, and wrote him an account of the plots of the 
Jacobites, in which he mentioned the secret dealings of lords Marlborough, 
Shrewsbury, Godolphin, Bath, and Admiral Russell with the court of St. 
Germain; but the duke of Devonshire told him, “that the king was 
acquainted with most of those things before.” An order therefore was issued 
to bring him to trial unless he made fuller discoveries. Fenwick then took to 
tampering with the witnesses Porter and Goodman ; the former betrayed the 
intrigue to the government, but the latter was induced to go to France. As he 
could not be convicted by law, his enemies took another course. Admiral 
Russell, with the king’s permission (November 6th), laid before the house 
of commons the informations of Fenwick against himself and others, and 
desired that they might be read in order to give him an opportunity of 
justifying himself. Fenwick was brought to the bar and examined ; but as he 
had had his information only at second-hand, he could not prove his 
assertions, and he thought it the wiser course not to repeat them. His papers 
therefore were voted to be false and scandalous, and it was resolved to 
bring in a bill to attaint him. The bill was vigorously opposed in all its 
stages; but it finally passed the commons by a majority of thirty-three. In 
the lords the divisions were still closer, the majority being only seven. In 
the minority voted the dukes of Leeds and Devonshire, and lords Pembroke, 
Sunderland, Bath and Godolphin; the duke of Shrewsbury was absent; 
Marlborough voted in the majority, revenge proving stronger than his 
toryism. Fenwick was beheaded on Tower Hill (January 28th, 1697). 


In the course of the proceedings against Fenwick, a circumstance came to 
light which covered Lord Monmouth with disgrace. Poinding himself not 
named in Fenwick’s discoveries, he wrote a paper of instructions for him to 
found his defence on, so as to implicate Godolphin and the others; and on 
Fenwick’s not doing so, he came and spoke for two hours in favour of the 
attainder. Fenwick then on a re-examination told the whole story, and 
Monmouth was committed to the Tower and deprived of his employments. 
The king however did not wish to drive him to extremity; he sent Bishop 
Burnet to soften him, and made up his losses secretly. 


Monmouth was afterwards the celebrated earl of Peterborough. Speaker 
Onslow says of him on this occasion, “I wonder any man of honour could 
keep him company after such an attempt. He was of the worst princii)les of 
any man of that, or perhaps of any age; yet from some glittering in his 
character he hath some admirers.” 


This was the last attempt made by the partisans of James for his restoration. 
Men of prudence saw that it would be nothing Init a return to the former 
despotism. The whigs no longer let their discontent get the better of their 
regard for liberty; and those among William’s ministers who had kept up a 
trea(‘h(>rous correspondence with their former master, gi-adually 
witluh’ew from his liopeless cause. There is certainly nvison to think that 
some of thos(> who engaged in it were not sincen-, and that their object was 
to learn and defeat the i)lots of the Jacobites. Still the selfishness, the 
treachery, or at best the vacillation of so many of the principal public 
characters in the period succeeding the Revolution, form a pi(;ture, from 
which the virtuous mind will frequently turn with disgust. 


Before the king left England tliis year, liu raised to the peerage the cclc- 
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bra ted John Somers, who had been for some time lord-keeper, and made 
him chancellor. Admiral Russell was created earl of Orford, and Lord 


Sunderland was now made lord chamberlain. 
THE PEACE OF RYSWICK (1697 A.D.) 


The war had languished of late, and in the course of this year it was 
terminated by the Peace of Ryswick (September 20th). Louis gave up all his 
late conquests except Strasburg, and he acknowledged William as king of 
England. James published manifestos in assertion of his rights; but they 
were unheeded. It appears that Louis had proposed to William to have the 
crown settled on the prince of Wales after his death, and that the latter, who 
had no great affection for the princess Anne, consented to it. But the 
princess had a sure ally in the bigotry of her father and his queen. The idea 
of their son being reared a Protestant, and in such case he must be, filled 
them both with horror, and they rejected the proposal without hesitation. 


PARLIAMENT FORCES THE REDUCTION OF THE ARMY (1697 
A.D.) 


The peace was on the whole an honourable one, considering that all the 
advantages of the war had been on the side of France ; it was also 
absolutely necessary from the exliausted state of the English finances. But 
William knew that it was likely to be little more than a truce, and in his 
speech to the parliament (December 2nd) he gave it as his opinion, ” that 
for the present England cannot be safe without a land force.” The necessity 
however of reduction and economy was strongly felt, the war having caused 
a debt of seventeen millions, and a dread of standing armies as the 
instruments of despotism pervaded the minds of most people, not 
considering that in the Mutiny Bill and the necessity of annual votes of 
supply, they had abundant security against those dangers. It was therefore 
voted that all the troops raised since 1680 should be disbanded, and it was 
finally resolved (on the 18th) that ten thousand men should be the force for 
the ensuing year. To gild the pill for the monarch, and prove that they were 
not wanting in gratitude and affection to him, they voted that a sum of 
700,000/. should be granted him “for life” for the support of the civil list. 
The king however neglected the former vote, and when he was next going 
to Holland, he left sealed orders with the regency to keep up a force of 
sixteen thousand men. 


During the king’s absence (1698) a new parliament was elected. The 
members were mostly men of revolution principles, attached to the 
government, but not very courteous to the king. “Vhen on his return from 
the Continent the parliament met, he hinted in the speech from the throne 
(December 9th) his opinion of the necessity of a large land force. But the 
commons, irritated at his neglect of the vote of their predecessors on this 
point, forthwith resolved that it should not exceed seven thousand men, and 
these to be his majesty’s natural-born subjects. As this last clause went to 
deprive him of his Dutch guards, to which he was so much attached, and of 
the brave regiments of French Protestants, the insult coupled with 
ingratitude (as he deemed it) sank deep into his mind. He seriously resolved 
to abandon the government and retire to Holland, and he had actually 
written the speech which he intended to make on that occasion, when he 
was diverted from his purpose. He therefore gave his assent to the bill 
(February 1st, 1699). Ere however he dismissed his guards, he made a final 
appeal to the good feelings of the commons. He sent them (March 18th) a 
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writing, to say that all the necessary preparations were now made, and that 
he would send them away immediately, “unless, out of consideration to 
him, the house be disposed to find a way for continuing them longer in his 
service which his majesty would take very kindly.” But the commons were 
inexorable, and the guards departed. “It was a moving sight,” says the whig 
Oldmixon,’ “to behold them marching from St. James’ park through 
London streets, taking a long farewell of the friends they left in England 
with kisses and tears in their eyes; many of them having English wives and 
children following them into a land strange to them, after their husbands 
and fathers had spent so many years in the service of that country out of 
which they were now driven. ‘ ‘ There was only one regiment of these 
guards, which makes the barbarity the greater. We feel it impossible to 
approve of this conduct of the commons; though it was termed national 
feeling it showed more of party spirit. They should have recollected, that 
had it not been for these troops, who won the battle of the Boyne, they 
would probably have no power over them or any other troops. “The foreign 
troops,” says Hallam,’ “had claims which a grateful and generous people 


should not have forgotten ; they were many of them the chivalry of 
Protestantism, the Huguenot gentlemen, who had lost all but their swords in 
a cause which we deemed our own ; they were the men who had terrified 
James from Whitehall, and brought about a deliverance, which, to speak 
plainly, we 


had neither sense nor courage to achieve for ourselves, or which at least we 
could never have achieved without enduring the convulsive throes of 
anarchy.” 


John Somers 


(1652-1716) 


THE COMMONS COERCE THE KING AND THE LORDS IN THE 
IRISH GRANTS 


In the following session (1700) the commons proceeded a step further in 
making the king feel their power. The lands of those who had fought on tlie 
side of James in Ireland, exceechng a million of acres, wore forfeited, and, 
in a legal sense, were at the disposal of the crown; yet still in all equity they 
should be applied to the public service. But AVilliam, who was of a 
geniM’ous temper, and who never could divest himself of the idea that as 
king he was entitlecl to all the prerogative exercised by his predecessors, 
had grant(>d away the far greater part of them, chiefly to his mistress, Mrs. 
Villiers, now countess of Orkney, to the insatiable Portland, to Ginkel earl 
of Athlone, to Sidney Lord Romney, and to another Dutch favourite, 
Kep]|)el, who had been page, then private secretary to the king, and who 
now had eclipsed Portland in his 
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favour, and had been created earl of Albemarle. Still he had only exercised 
a lawful prerogative, and the commons were not justified in the Act of 
Resumption which they passed, and still less in “tacking,” as it was termed, 
its provisions to a money bill in order to prevent the lords from altering 
them. “This most reprehensible device,” observes Hallam,’ “though not an 
unnatural consequence of their pretended right to an exclusive concern in 
money bills, had been employed in a former instance in this reign 


(February, 1692). They were again successful on this occasion; the lords 
receded from their amendments and passed tlie bill at the king’s desire, who 
perceived that the fury of the conunons was tending to a terrible convulsion. 
But the precedent was infinitely dangerous to their legislative power. If the 
commons, after some more attempts of the same nature, desisted from so 
unjust an encroachment, it nuist be attributed to that which has been the 
great preservative of the equilibrium in the English government — the 
public voice of a reflecting people, averse to manifest innovation, and soon 
offended by the intemperance of factions.” 


The king was tolerant in his own temper, and he was pledged to the emperor 
and his Catholic allies to indulge his Catholic subjects. But the commons 
now, on the resort of priests to England and their usual imprudence, brought 
in a terrific bill to check the growth of popery. By this act any one 
informing against a priest exercising his functions was to receive £100 
reward, and the priest to be imprisoned for life; every person professing the 
popish religion nuist, after attaining the age of eighteen, take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, and subscribe the declaration against 
transubstantiation and the worship of saints, or become incapable of 
inheriting or purchasing lands, and during his life his next of kin being a 
Protestant was to enjoy them. The lords and the king gave no opposition to 
the will of the commons; but the spirit of liberty and equity rendered the 
barbarous enactment of no effect, and no properties were lost by it, 


FALL OF THE WHIG JUNTO; A TORY MINISTRY IN POWER 


Tlie earl of Sunderland, foreseeing the coming storm, had already resigned 
his office of chamberlain, much against the wishes of the king. Lord Orford, 
fearing the commons, followed his example; the duke of Leeds was 
dismissed from his post of president of the council. But the tories had 
persuaded the favourites Albemarle, and \\illiers Lord Jersey, that it would 
be for the king’s advantage to employ them instead of the whigs. The king 
himself seems to have thought that course necessary, and in compliance 
witli the wishes of the tories, he consented to take the great seal from Lord 
Somers, the leader of the whig party. “ William wished him to resign it of 
his own accord, but this Somers declined doing, as it might appear to be the 
result of fear or guilt. The earl of Jersey was then sent (April 7th) to 


demand it; he delivered it up and it was connnitted to Sir Nathan Wright. 
The duke of Shrewsbury immediately resign(;d. 


When tlie king returned from the Continent this year, he modelkMI the 
ministry to the content of the tories. (lodolphin was set again over the 
treasury. Lord Grey of Werk, now earl of Taiikerville, was made privy seal, 
and Koch-ester lord-lieutenant of Ireland; and to cHminish the power of the 
whigs in the commons, their leader in that house, Charles Montague, was 
raised to the peerage under the title of baron of Halifax, Sarville, marquis of 
Halifax, 


[> As Gardiner » notes, this established the principle that a minister 
unsatisfactory to the house of commons must resign. ] 
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having died without heirs. The ministers having advised a dissolution, a 
new parUament was summoned, and met (February 10th, 1701). 


The two great measures which were now to occupy the attention of the 
parhament were the succession and the partition treaty. 


Of all the children that the princess Anne had borne, only one had survived. 
This was William Duke of Gloucester, born in 1689. When this young 
prince had attained his ninth year, the king assigned him a peculiar 
esta]:)lishment, and appointed the earl of [VIarlborough to be his governor, 
and Bishop Burnet his preceptor. But the prince having over-exerted 
himself on liis birth day (July 24th, 1700), took a fever of which he died. 
The next heir to the crown was the duchess of Savoy, daughter of Henrietta, 
youngest child of Charles I, but her religion excluding her, the nearest 
Protestant to the throne was Sophia, dowager-elect ress of Hanover, 
daughter of the queen of Bohemia, the sister of that monarch. In the speech 
from the throne, the subject was pressed on the attention of parliament, and 
no time was lost in preparing a bill for the purpose. 


THE ACT OF SETTLEMENT AND THE TKEATIES OF PARTITION 
(1701 A.D.) 


The Act of Settlement which was now passed, limited the succession of the 
crown to the princess Sophia, and the heirs of her body being Protestants. It 
further provided, that no foreigner should hold any place of trust, civil or 
military, or take any grant from the crown; that the nation should not be 
obliged to engage in war for the defence of any dominions not belonging to 
the crown of England; that the sovereign should join in communion with 
the Church of England, and not go out of the country without the consent of 
parliament; that no pardon should be pleadable to an impeachment; that no 
person holding an office or pension under the crown should be capable of 
sitting in the house of commons; that judges’ commissions should be made 
quamdiu se bene gesserint, and their salaries be ascertained; that all 
business properly belonging to the privy council should be transacted there, 
and all the resolutions be signed by the councillors present, etc. 


The regard for liberty shown in this important bill certainly does honour to 
the tories. Some of the articles seemed no doubt to reflect on the king, but 
recent experience had shown their necessity, and future experience proved 
their utility.\ There was, however, one fatal omission in the bill; the foreign 
prince coming to the throne should have been required to surrender his 
former dominions. 


The affair of the treaty of partition was much more intricate. Charles II of 
Spain was childless; the emperor, the elector of Bavaria, and the king of 
France had all married daughters of Spain. Louis’ queen, it is true, had at 
her marriage solemnly renounced her riglit of succession, but tlie aml)ition 
of Louis, it was well known, would not be h(>kl in by so slender a cord; 

and if he could add the Spanish dominions to his own, his power, it was 
feared, would be irresistible. In 1698, William having seen, from tlie tcmjier 
of parliament, 


[‘ The Act of Settlement was the .seal of our constitutional laws, the 
coniplonient of the Revolution itself and the Bill of Kijhts, tlie last great 
statute which restrains the jiower of the crown, and manifests, in any 
rOns])irunus decree, a jealousy of jtarlininent ir) behalf of its own and the 
subject’s privilef,‘es. The battle had been fought and gained ; the Statute 


Hook, as it becomes more voluminous, is less interesting in the history f)f 
our constitution ; the voice of petition, complaint, or remonstrance is 
seldom to be traced in the journals ; the crown in return desists altogether, 
not merely from the threatening or objurgatory tone of the Stuarts, but from 
that dissatisfaction sometimes apparent in the language of William ; and the 
vessel seems riding in smooth water, moved by other impulses, and liable 
perhaps to other dangers, than those of the ocean-wave and the tempest. — 
Hallam.“J 
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how little chance there was of prevailing on the English nation to engage in 
a war, resolved if he could not avert the evil entirely to diminish it as much 
as possible. Louis too was, or pretended to be, satisfied to be secured in a 
part rather than have to fight for the whole. Accordingly, when William 
returned to Holland that year, a secret treaty was concluded between the 
kings of England and France, and the states of Holland, for partitioning the 
Spanish dominions, by which the daupliin was to have Naples and all the 
other Italian dominions of the crown of Spain, except the duchy of Milan, 
which was to go to the emperor’s second son, Charles. The dauphin was 
also to have the province of Guipuzcoa, in the north of Spain; but the crown 
of Spain, with all its other dominions, was to go to the electoral prince of 
Bavaria. 


The death of this young prince having frustrated this arrangement, a new 
one was concluded (March 15th, 1700). By this the archduke Charles was 
to have Spain, the Indies, and the Netherlands, while the dau-IAhin should 
have Guipuzcoa and all the Italian dominions, but Milan was to be 
exchanged for Lorraine. The object proposed by William and the states was, 
to preserve the balance of power as much as possible; but it was certainly a 
bold step thus to parcel out the Spanish monarchy without the consent of 
the crown or people of Spain. Accordingly, the pride of the Spanish nation 
was roused, and through the arts of the French ambassador and his party, 
the king, when on his deathbed (November 1st), was induced to make a will 


leaving all his dominions to Philip the second son of the dauphin. Louis, 
after an affected hesitation, allowed his grandson to accept the splendid 
bequest. He then used all his arts to obtain the acquiescence of the king of 
England and the states, but finding them unavailing, he had recourse to 
stronger measures. By what was called the Barrier Treaty, Namur, Antwerp, 
and some other places in the Netherlands, were garrisoned by Dutch troops 
; and by a secret and rapid march, the French in one night surprised and 
captured all these garrisons, which amounted to twelve thousand men. The 
states, to free their soldiers, and urged by the clamour of a large faction at 
home, and the terror of the French arms now at their doors, acknowledged 
Philip, and King William found it necessary to follow their example (April 
17th, 1701). 


It is asserted that Louis scattered his gold with no sparing hand among the 
members of the English parliament, in order to avert the danger of a war. Be 
this as it may, his game was played effectually in that assembly. The peers 
(March 21st) presented an address condemnatory of ”that fatal treaty” of 
partition, and the commons, after a furious debate, in which Mr. Howe, a 
zealous Jacobite, termed it a “felonious treaty,” made a still stronger 
address, and then proceeded to impeach the earls of Portland and Orford, 
and the lords Somers and Halifax, for their share in it. Disputes, however, 
arising between the two houses, the commons refused to go on with the 
impeach- 
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merits, under the pretext that they could not expect justice, and the lords 
then acquitted the accused peers. 


THE DEATH OF JAMES II, 1701, AND OF WILLIAM III, 1702 


The war spirit, however, was on the increase in the country, and the king on 
his return to the Continent was party (September 7th) to a second grand 
alliance with the emperor of Austria and the states for procuring the 
Netherlands and the Italian dominions of the crown of Spain for the 
emperor, and for preventing the union of France and Spain under the one 
government. Just at this time, an event occurred which roused the 
indignation of the whole English nation against Louis. King James died 
September 16th, 1701, and Louis, who had promised the dying monarch to 
recognise his son as king of England, performed that promise under the 
influence of the celebrated Madame de Maintenon, in opposition to his 
wisest ministers. William immediately ordered his ambassador to quit the 
court of France without taking leave, and the French secretary of legation 
was required to depart from England. The city of London made an address, 
expressive of their indignation at the conduct of the court of France, and 
their resolution to stand by the king in the defence of his person and just 
rights; and similar addresses soon poured in from all parts of the kingdom. 


The current had evidently set in against the timid antinational policy of the 
tories, and the sagacious Sunderland when consulted by the king strongly 
advised him to discard his tory ministers and bring in the whigs. William 
wrote to Lord Somers, their acknowledged leader, for his advice, and that 
statesman urged him to dissolve the parliament, and to rely on the present 
temper of the nation. Accordingly, the king soon after his return acted in 
conformity with that counsel. 


When the new parliament met (December 30th), the tories proved stronger 
in it than had been anticipated, but many of them were of that moderate 
party which was headed by Harley, whose election to the office of speaker 
was carried by a majority of either four or fourteen. The speech from the 
throne, the composition of Somers, was a most able piece, showing the 
danger of England and of Europe, and calling on the parliament to act with 
vigour and unanimity. The two houses responded to the royal call; they 
voted ninety thousand men for the land and sea service; a bill was passed 


for attainting the pretended prince of Wales, and another obliging all 
persons employed in church and state to abjure him, and swear to William 
as rightful and lawful king, and his heirs, according to the Act of 
Settlement. 


The nation had not been so united or the king so popular at any time since 
the Revolution; but William was not fated to enjoy the happy results. He 
felt his constitution to be so greatly broken, that he had told Lord Portland 
this winter, in confidence, that he could not expect to live another summer. 
Toward the end of February (1702), as he was riding through Bushy park, 
on his way to Hampton Court, he put his horse to the gallop on the level 
sod: but the animal stumbled and fell, and the king’s collar-bone was 
broken. ^ It was set immediately, and he was brought back to Kensington. 
For some days he seemed in no danger whatever; but one day (March 3), 
after walking for some time in the gallery, he sat down on a coucli and fell 
asleep. He awoke with a shivering fit. A fever ensued; he grew worse 


* Tt was maliciously remarked tliat the horse he rode had formerly belonged 
to Sir John Fenwick. As his fall was ascribed to a mole hill, the Jacobites in 
their political compotations used to drink to the health of ” the little 
gentleman in black velvet.” 
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daily; on Sunday (7tli) he received the sacrament from Archbishop Tenison 
and at eight o’clock next morning he breathed his last, in the fifty-second 
year of his age.f/ As a fitting dose to this gi’eat career, we may qiKJte the 
estimate of Macaulay, whose Ilistori/ of FjttijUind is really a history chiefly 
of William III of Orange. Macaulay’s sister, Lady Trevelyan, in her preface 


to the last voliune of her brother’s works, calls William, Macaulay’s “great 
hero.” « 


MacauJaifs Estimate of WiJUnn) III 


Nature had largely endowed William with the (jualities of a great ruler; and 
education had developed those qualities in no common degree. With strong 
natural sense, and rare force of will, he found himself, when first his mind 
began to open, a fatherless and motherless child, the chief of a great but 
depressed and cUsheartened party, and the heir to vast and indefinite 
pretensions, which excited the dread and aversion of the oligarchy then 
supreme in the United Provinces. He was scarcely fifteen years old when all 
the domestics who were attached to his interest, or wAho enjoyed any share 
of his confidence, were removed from under his roof by the jealous govern- 
nuMit. He remonstrated with energy beyond his years, but in vain. Vigilant 
observers saw the tears more than once rise in the eyes of the young state 
prisoner. His health, naturally delicate, sank for a time under the emotions 
which his desolate situation had produced. Such situations bewilder and 
unnerve the weak, but call forth all the strength of the strong. Surrounded 
by snares in which an ordinary youth would have perished, William learned 
to tread at once warily and firmly. Long before he reached manhood he 
knew how to keep secrets, how to baffle curiosity by dry and guarded 
answers, how to conceal all passions under the same show of grave 
tranquillity. Meanwliile he made little proficiency in fashionable or literary 
accomplishments. The manners of the Dutch nobility of that age wanted the 
grace which was found in the highest perfection among the gentlemen of 
France, and which, in an inferior degree, embellished the court of England; 
and his manners were altogether Dutch. Even his countrymen thought him 
blunt. To foreigners he often seemed churlish. In his intercourse with the 
world in general he appeared ignorant or negligent of those arts which 
double the value of a favour and take away the sting of a refusal. He was 
little interested in letters or science. The discoveries of Newton and 
Leibnitz, the poems of Dryden and Boileau, were unknown to him. 
Dramatic performances tired liiin. He had intleed some talent for sarcasm, 
and not seldom employed, ciuite unconsciously, a natural rhetoric, quaint, 
indeed, but vigorous and original. For all persecution he felt a fixed 
aversion, which he avowed, not only where the avowal was obviously 
politic, but on occasions where it seemed that his interest would have been 
promoted by dissinmlation or by silence. His theological opinions, however, 
were even more decided than those of his ancestors. The tenet of 
predestination was the keystone of his religion. He often declared that, if he 
were to abandon that tenet, he must abandon with it all belief ina 


Superintending Providence, and must become a mere Epicurean. Except in 
this single instance, all the sap of his vigorous mind was early drawn away 
from the speculative to the practical. The faculties which are necessary for 
the conduct of important business ripened in him at a time of life when they 
have scarcely begun to blossom in ordinary men. Since Octavius the world 
had seen no such instance of precocious statesmanship. Skilful diplomatists 
were surprised to hear the weighty observations which at seventeen the 
prince made on public affairs, and still more surprised 
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to see a lad, in situations in wliicli he might liave been expected to betray 
strong passion, preserve a composure as imperturbable as their own. At 
eighteen he sat among the fatliers of the connnonwealth, grave, discreet, 
and judicious as the oldest among them. At twenty-one, in a day of gloom 
and terror, he was placed at the head of the administration. At twenty-three 
he was renowned throughout I’Aurope as a soldier and a politician. He hail 
put domestic factions under his feet: he was the soul of a mighty coalition; 
and he had contended with honour in the held against some of the greatest 
generals of tlie age. 


His personal tastes were those rather of a warrior than of a statesman, but 
he, like his great-grandfather, the silent prince who founded the Batavian 
commonwealth, occupies a far higher place among statesmen than among 
warriors. The event of battles, indeed, is not an unfailing test of the abilities 
of a commander, and it would be peculiarly unjust to apply this test to 
William; for it was his fortune to be almost always opposed to captains 
who were consummate masters of their art, and to troops far superior in 
discipline to his own. Yet there is reason to believe that he was by no 
means equal, as a general in the field, to some who ranked far below him in 
intellectual powers. To those wliom he trusted he spoke on this subject with 
the magnanimous frankness of a man who had done great things, and who 
could well afl’ord to acknowledge some deficiencies. He had never, he said, 
served an appren-ticeship to the military profession. He had been placed, 


while still a boy, at the head of an army. Among his officers there had been 
none competent to instruct him. His own blunders and their consequences 
had been his only lessons. ” I would give,” he once exclaimed, ” a good part 
of my estates to have served a few campaigns under the prince of Conde 
before I had to command against him.” It is not improbable that the 
circumstance which prevented William from attaining any eminent 
dexterity in strategy may have been favourable to the general vigour of his 
intellect. If his battles were not those of a great tactician, they entitled him 
to be called a great man. No disaster could for one m^oment deprive him of 
his firmness or of the entire possession of all his faculties. His defeats 
were repaired with such marvellous celerity that, before his enemies had 
sung the Te Deum, he was again ready for conflict; nor did his adverse 
fortune ever deprive him of the respect and confidence of his soldiers. 


That respect and confidence he owed in no small measure to his personal 
courage. Courage, in the degree which is necessary to carry a soldier 
without disgrace through a campaign, is possessed, or might, under proper 
training, be acquired, by the great majority of men. But courage like that of 
William is rare indeed. He was proved by every test; by war, by wounds, by 
painful and depressing maladies, by raging seas, by the imminent and 
constant risk of assassination, a risk which has shaken very strong nerves, a 
risk which severely tried even the adamantine fortitude of Cromwell. Yet 
none could ever discover wiiat that thing was which the prince of Orange 
feared. His advisers could with difficulty induce him to take any precaution 
against the pistols and daggers of conspirators. Old sailors were amazed at 
the composure whidi he preserved amidst roaring breakers on a perilous 
coast. In battle his bravery made him conspicuous even among tens of 
thousands of brave warriors, drew forth the generous applause of hostile 
armies, and was never questioned even by the injustice of hostile factions. 
During his five campaigns he exposed himself like a man who sought for 
death, was always foremost in the charge and last in the retreat, fought, 
sword in hand, in the thickest press, and, with a musket ball in his arm and 
the blood streaming 
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over his cuirass, still stood his ground and waved his hat under the hottest 
fire. His frieiKls adjured him to take more care of a life invaluable to his 
countr}; and his most illustrious antagonist, the great Conde, remarked, 
after the bloody day of Seneffe, that the prince of Orange had in all things 
borne himself like an old general except in exposing himself like a young 
soldier. William denied that he was guilty of temerity. It was, he said, from 
a sense of duty and on a cool calculation of what the public interest required 
that he was always at the post of danger. The troops which he commanded 
had been little used to war, and shrank from a close encounter with tlie 
veteran soldiery of France. It was necessary that their leader should show 
them how battles were to be won. And in truth more than one day which 
had seemed hopelessly lost was retrieved by the hardihood with which he 
rallied his broken battalions and cut down with his own hand the cowards 
who set the example of flight. Sometimes, however, it seemed that he had a 
strange pleasure in venturing his person. It was remarked that his spirits 
were never so high and his manners never so gracious and easy as amidst 
the tumult and carnage of a battle. Even in his pastimes he liked the 
excitement of danger. Cards, chess, and billiards gave him no pleasure. The 
chase was his favourite recreation; and he loved it most when it was most 
hazardous. His leaps were sometimes such that his boldest companions did 
not like to follow him. He seems even to have thought the most hardy field 
sports of England effeminate, and to have pined in the great park of 
Windsor for the game which he had been used to drive to bay in the forests 
of Guelders, wolves, and wild boars, and huge stags with sixteen antlers. 


The audacity of his spirit was the more remarkable because his physical 
organisation was unusually delicate. From a child he had been weak and 
sickly. In the prime of manhood his complaints had been aggravated by a 
severe attack of smallpox. He was asthmatic and consumptive. His slender 
frame was shaken by a constant hoarse cough. He could not sleep unless his 
head was propped by several pillows, and could scarcely draw his breath in 
any but the purest air. Cruel headaches frequently tortured him. Exertion 
soon fatigued him. The physicians constantly kept up the hopes of his 
enemies by fixing some date beyond which, if there were anything certain 
in medical science, it was impossible that his broken constitution could hold 


out. Yet, through a life which was one long disease, the force of his mind 
never failed, on any great occasion, to bear up his suffering and languid 
body. 


He was born with violent passions and quick sensibilities, but the strength 
of his emotions was not suspected by the world. From the multitude his joy 
and his grief, his affection and his resentment, were hidden by a phlegmatic 
serenity, which made him pass for the most coldblooded of mankind. Those 
who brought him good news could seldom detect any sign of pleasure. 
Those who saw him after a defeat looked in vain for any trace of vexation. 
He praised and reprimanded, rewarded and punished, with the stern 
tranquillity of a Mohawk chief: but those who knew him well and saw him 
near were aware that under all this ice a fierce fire was constantly burning. 
It was seldom tliat anger deprived him of power over himself. But when he 
was really enraged tlie first outbreak of his passion was terrible. It was 
indeed scarcely safe to approach him. On these rare occasions, however, as 
soon as he regained his self command, he made such ample reparation to 
those whom he had wronged as tempted them to wish that he would go into 
a fury again. His affection was as impetuous as his wrath. Where he lovedj 
he loved with 
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the whole energy of his strong mind. “Vhen death separated liini from what 
he loved, the few who witnessed his agonies trembled for his reason and his 
life. 


To a very small circle of intimate friends, on whose fidelity and secrecy he 
could absolutely depend, he was a different man from the reserved and 
stoical William whom the multitude supposed to be destitute of human 
feelings. He was kind, cordial, open, even convivial and jocose, would sit at 
table many hours, and would bear his full share in festive conversation. 
Highest in his favour stood a gentleman of his household named Bentinck, 
sprung from a noble Batavian race, and destined to be the founder of one of 
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such ruins that the later Saracens erected their citadels, palaces, and 
mosques. These too are now nothing but magnificent remains. But we can 
here treat of older conditions alone, and of those only in brief. 


the great patrician houses of England. The fidelity of Bentinck had been 
tried by no com-mon test. It was while the United Provinces were 
struggling for existence against the French power that the young prince on 
whom all their hopes were fixed was seized by the smallpox. That disease 
had been fatal to many members of his family, and at first wore, in his case, 
a peculiarly malignant aspect. The public consternation was great. The 
streets of the Hague were crowded from daybreak to sunset by persons 
anxiously asking how his highness was. At length his complaint took a 
favourable turn. His escape was attributed partly to his own singular 
equanimity, and partly to the intrepid and indefatigable friendship of 
Bentinck. From the hands of Bentinck alone William took food and 
medicine. By Bentinck alone William was lifted from his bed and laid down 
in it. ” Wliether Bentinck slept or not while I was ill,” said William to 
Temple with great tenderness, ” I know not. But this I know, that, through 
sixteen days and nights, I never once called for anything but that Bentinck 
was instantly at my side.” Before the faithful servant had entirely performed 
his task, he had himself caught the contagion. Still, however, he bore up 
against drowsiness and fever till his master was pronounced convalescent. 
Then, at length, Bentinck asked leave to go home. It was time : for his 
limbs would no longer support him. He was in great danger, but recovered, 
and, as soon as he left his bed, hastened to the army, where, during many 
sharp campaigns, he was ever found, as he had been in peril of a different 
kind, close to William’s side. 


Such was the origin of a friendship as warm and pure as any that ancient or 
modern history records. The descendants of Bentinck still preserve many 
letters written by William to their ancestor: and it is not too much to say 
that no person who has not studied those letters can form a correct notion of 
the prince’s character. He whom even his admirers generally accounted the 
most distant and frigid of men here forgets all distinctions of rank, and 
pours out all his thoughts with the ingenuousness of a schoolboy. He 
imparts without reserve secrets of the highest moment. He explains with 
perfect simplicity vast designs affecting all the governments of Europe. 
There is a singular charm in such letters, penned by a man whose 
irresistible energy and inflexible firmness extorted the respect of his 
enemies, whose cold and ungracious demeanour repelled the attachment of 


almost all his partisans, and whose mind was occupied by gigantic schemes 
which have changed the face of the world. 


His kindness was not misplaced. Bentinck was early pronounced by Temple 
to be the best and truest servant that ever prince had the good fortune to 
possess, and continued through life to merit that honourable character. 


William was not less fortunate in marriage than in friendsliip. Yet his 
marriage had not at first promised much domestic happiness. His choice 
had been determined chiefly by political considerations: nor did it seem 
likely that any strong affection woukl grow up between a handsome girl of 
sixteen, well disposed indeed, and naturally intelligent, but ignorant and 
simple, and 
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a bridegroom who, though he had not completed his twenty-eighth year, 
was in constitution older than her father, whose manner was chilling, and 
whose head was constantly occupied by public business or by field sports. 
For a time William was a negligent husband. He was indeed tlrawn away 
from his wife by other women, particularly by one of her ladies, Elizabeth 
Villiers, who, though destitute of personal attractions, and disfigured by a 
hideous squint, possessetl tahnits which well fitted her to ])artake his cares. 
He was indeed ashamed of his errors, and spared no j)ains to conceal them; 
but, in spite of all his precautions, Mary well knew tliat he was not strictly 
faithful to her. She, however, bore her injuries with a meekness and patience 
which deserved, and gradually obtained, William’s esteem and gratitude. 
Her generous affection completely gained the heart of William. Till the sad 
day when he was carried away in fits from her dying bed, there was entire 
friendship and confidence betw(>en them. Many of her letters to him are 
extant; and they contain abundant evidence that this man, unamiable as he 


was in the eyes of the multitude, had succeeded in inspiring a beautiful and 
virtuous woman, born his superior, with a passion fond even to idolatry. 


William had long observed the contest between the English factions 
attentively, but without feeling a strong predilection for either side. Nor in 
truth did he ever to the end of his life, become either a whig or a tory. He 
wanted that which is the connnon groundwork of both characters; for he 
never became an Englishman. He saved England, it is true; but he never 
loved her, and he never obtained her love. To him she was always a land of 
exile, visited with reluctance and quitted with delight. Even when he 
rendered to her those services of which, at this day, we feel the happy 
effects, her welfare was not his chief object. Whatever patriotic feeling he 
had was for Holland. Yet even his affection for the land of his birth was 
subordinate to another feeling which early became supreme in his soul. 
That feeling was enmity to France, and to the magnificent king who, in 
more than one sense, represented France, and who to virtues and 
accomplishments eminently French joined in large measure that unquiet, 
unscrupulous, and vainglorious ambition which has repeatedly drawn on 
France the resentment of Europe. 


It was in the agony of that conflict, when peasants were flying in terror 
before the French invaders, when hundreds of fair gardens and pleasure 
houses were buried beneath the waves, when the deliberations of the states 
were interrupted by the fainting and the loud weeping of ancient senators 
who could not bear the thought of surviving the freedom and glory of their 
native land, that William had been called to the head of affairs. For a time it 
seemed to him that resistance was hopeless. He looked round for succour, 
and looked in vain. Spain was unnerved, Germany distracted, England 
corrupted. Nothing seemed left to the young stadholder but to perish sword 
in hand, or to be the ^neas of a great emigration, and to create another 
Holland in countries beyond the reach of the tyranny of France. The French 
monarchy was to him what the Roman republic was to Hannibal, what the 
Ottoman power was to Scanderbeg, what the southern domination was to 
Wallace. 


To the confidence which the heroic fatalist placed in his high destiny and in 
his sacred cause is to be partly attributed his singular indifference to danger. 


He had a great work to do; and till it was done nothing could harm him. 
Therefore it \v’as that, in spite of the prognostications of physicians, he 
recovered from maladies which seemed hopless, that bands of assassins 
conspired in vain against his life, that the open skiff to which he trusted 
himself on a starless night, on a raging ocean, and near a treacherous shore, 
brought him 
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safe to land, and that, on twonty fiolds of battle, the cannon balls passed 
him by to right and left. The ardour and perseverance with which he 
devoted himself to his mission have scarcely any parallel in history. In 
comparison with his great object he held the lives of other men as cheap as 
his own. It was but too much the habit, even of the most humane and 
generous soldiers of that age, to think \ovy lightly of the bloodshed and 
devastation inseparable from great martial exjjloits; and the heart of 
William was steeled, not only by professional insensibility’ but by that 
sterner insensibility which is the effect of a sense of duty. Three great 
coalitions, three long and bloody wars in which all Europe from the Vistula 
to the western ocean was in arms, are to be ascribed to his unconquerable 
energy. He was in truth far better qualified to save a nation than to adorn a 
court. In the highest parts of statesmanship, he had no equal among his 
contemporaries. He had formed plans not inferior in grandeur and boldness 
to those of Richelieu, and had carried them into effect with a tact and 
wariness worthy of Mazarin. Two countries, the seats of civil liberty and of 
the reformed faith, had been preserved by his wisdom and courage from 
extreme perils. Holland he had delivered from foreign, and England from 
domestic foes. Obstacles apparently insurmountable had been interposed 
between him and the ends on which he was intent; and those obstacles his 
genius had turned into stepping stones. Under his dexterous management 
the hereditary enemies of his house had helped him to mount a throne; and 
the persecutors of his religion had helped him to rescue his religion from 
persecution. Fleets and armies, collected to withstand him, had, without a 
struggle, submitted to his orders. Factions and sects, divided by mortal 


antipathies, had recognised him as their common head. Without carnage, 
without devastation, he had won a victory compared with which all the 
victories of Gustavus and Turenne were insignificant. In a few weeks he 
had changed the relative position of all the states in Europe, and had 
restored the equilibrium which the preponderance of one power had 
destroyed. Foreign nations did ample justice to his great qualities. In every 
continental country where Protestant congregations met, fervent thanks 
were offered to God, who, from among the progeny of his servants, 
Maurice, the deliverer of Germany, and William, the deliverer of Holland, 
had raised up a third deliverer, the wisest and mightiest of all. At Vienna, at 
Madrid, nay, at Rome, the valiant and sagacious heretic was held in honour 
as the chief of the great confederacy against the house of Bourbon; and 
even at Versailles the hatred which he inspired was largely mingled with 
admiration. 


Here he w^as less favourably judged. In truth, our ancestors saw him in the 
worst of all lights. By the French, the Germans, and the Italians, he was 
contemplated at such a distance that only what was great could be 
discerned, and that small blemishes were invisible. To the Dutch he was 
brought close, but he was himself a Dutchman. In his intercourse with them 
he was seen to the best advantage, he was perfectly at his ease with them; 
and from among them he had chosen his earliest and dearest friends. But to 
the English he appeared in a most unfortunate point of view. He was at once 
too near to them and too far from them. He lived among them, so that the 
smallest peculiarity of temper or manner could not escape their notice. Yet 
he lived apart from them, and was to the last a foreigner in speech, tastes, 
and habits. 


One of the chief functions of our sovereigns had long been to preside over 
the society of the capital. That function Charles IT had i)erf()rme(1 with 
immense success. His easy bow, his good stories, his style of dancing and 
playing tennis, the sound of his cordial laugh, were familiar to all London. 
One day he was seen among the elms of St. James’ park chatting with 
Dryden 
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about poetry. Another tlay his arm was on Tom Durfey’s shoulder; and his 
majesty was taking a second, while his companion sang “Phillida, Phillida,” 
or “To horse, brave boys, to Newmarket, to horse.” James, with much less 
vivacity and good nature, was accessible, and, to people who did not cross 
him, civil. But of this sociableness William was entirely destitute. He sel- 
dom came forth from his closet; and, when he appeared in the public rooms, 
he stood among the crowd of courtiers and ladies, stern and abstracted, 
making no jest and smihng at none. His freezing look, his silence, the dry 
and concise answers which he uttered when he could keep silence no 
longer, disgusted noblemen and gentlemen who had been accustomed to be 
slapped on the back by tlieir royal masters, called Jack or Harry, 
congratulated about race cups or rallied about actresses. The women missed 
the homage due to their sex. They observed that the king spoke in a 
somewhat imperious tone even to the wife to whom he owed so nmch, and 
whom he sincerely loved and esteemed. They were anmsed and shocked to 
see him, when the Princess Anne dined with him, and when the first green 
peas of the year were put on the table, devour the whole dish without 
offering a spoonful to her royal highness; and they pronounced that this 
great soldier and politician was no better than a Low Dutch bear. 


One misfortune, which was imputed to him as a crime, was his bad English. 
He spoke our language, but not well. His accent was foreign, his diction 
was inelegant; and his vocabulary seems to have been no larger than was 
necessary for the transaction of business. To the difficulty which he felt in 
expressing himself, and to his consciousness that his pronunciation was 
bad, must be partly ascribed the tacitumity and the short answers which 
gave so much offence. Our literature he was incapable of enjoying or of 
understanding. 


He never once, during his whole reign, showed himself at the theatre. The 
poets who wrote Pindaric verses in his praise complained that their flights 
of sublimity were beyond his comprehension. Those who are acquainted 
with the panegyrical odes of that age will perhaps be of opinion that he did 
not lose much by his ignorance. 


It is true that his wife did her best to supply what was wanting, and that she 
was excellently qualified to be the head of the court. She w^as English by 
birth, and English also in her tastes and feelings. Her face was handsome, 
her port majestic, her temper sweet and lively, her manners affable and 
graceful. Her understanding, though very imperfectly cultivated, was quick. 
There was no want of feminine wit and shrewdness in her conversation; and 
her letters were so well expressed that they deserved to be well spelt. She 
took much pleasure in the lighter kinds of literature, and did something 
towards bringing books into fashion among ladies of quality. The stainless 
purity of her private life and the strict attention which she paid to her 
religious duties were the more respectable, because she was singularly free 
from cen-soriousness, and discouraged scandal as much as vice. 


William’s end was worthy of his life. His intellect was not for a moment 
clouded. His fortitude was the more admirable because he was not willing 
to die. He had very lately said to one of those whom he most loved: ” You 
know that I never feared death; there have been times when I should have 
wished it; but, now that this great new prospect is opening before me, I do 
wish to stay here a little longer.” Yet no weakness, no qucrulousness, 
disgraced the noble close of that noble career. To the physicians the king 
returned his thanks graciously and gently. ” I know that you have done all 
that skill and learning could do for me: but the case is beyond your art; and 
I submit.” From the words which escaped him he seemed to be frequently 
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engaged in mental prayer. Burnet and Tenison remained many hours in the 
sick room. He professed to them his firm behef in the truth of the Christian 
rehgion, and received the sacrament from their hands with great 
seriousness. The antechambers were crowded all night with lords and privy 
councillors. He ordered several of them to be called in, and exerted himself 
to take leave of them with a few kind and cheerful words. Among the 
English who were admitted to his bedside were Devonshire and Ormonde. 


But there were in the crowd those who felt as no Englishman cbuld feel, 
friends of his youth who had been true to him, and to whom he had been 
true, through all vicissitudes of fortune; who had served him with 
unalterable fidelity wlien his secretaries of state, his treasury and his 
admiralty had betrayed him; who had never on any field of battle, or in an 
atmosphere tainted with loathsome and deadly disease, shrunk from placing 
their own lives in jeopardy to save his, and whose truth he had at the cost of 
his own popularity rewarded with bounteous munificence. He strained his 
feeble voice to thank Auverquerque for the affectionate and loyal services 
of thirty years. To Albemarle he gave the keys of his closet, and of his 
private drawers. “You know,” he said, “what to do with them.” By this time 
he could scarcely respire. “Can this,” he said to the physicians, “last long?” 
He was told that the end was approaching. 


He swallowed a cordial, and asked for Bentinck, Those were his last 
articulate words. Bentinck instantly came to the bedside, bent down, and 
placed his ear close to the king’s mouth. The lips of the dying man moved; 
but nothing could be heard. The king took the hand of his earliest friend, 
and pressed it tenderly to his heart. In that moment, no doubt, all that had 
cast a slight passing cloud over their long and pure friendship was 
forgotten. It was now between seven and eight in the morning. He closed 
his ej’es, and gasped for breath. The bishops knelt down and read the 
commendatory prayer. When it ended William was no more. 


When his remains were laid out, it was found that he wore next to his skin a 
small piece of black silk riband. The lords in waiting ordered it to be taken 
off. It contained a gold ring and a lock of the hair of Mary.e 


CHAPTER XII 


LEGENDS OF THE EARLY HEBOES 


Legends have arisen concerning the immigration of Saka princes to 
Surashtra or Guzerat, and stories of an alleged liberation from foreign rule. 
A celebrated hero of such legends is Vikramailitya, a king of Ujjain in 
Malwa, and another, with whose birth the Saka era was connected, is 
Salivahana, the opponent of the first, who is not less renowned than he in 
legend, and defeated him in the struggle. But though legend has so much to 
say of these two, history has little or nothing to tell us of them. 


On the western side of the Girnar rock near Junagarh, whose eastern side 
bears Asoka’s inscriptions, and on whose northern side is engraved that of 
one Skanda Gupta, we may read that of one Rudra Dama. It tells of the 
buildings erected by this king, or great sati-ap, for the protection of the 
country against the destructive power of the waters of the river Palasini, and 
another inscription, which extols his name in the midst of those of four 
others, his predecessors and successors, is found on a pillar at Jasdan in 
Kathiawar or Surashtra, a part of the present Guzerat. The names of the 
others are — on the one side of his, Chashtana and Jaya Dama — and on 
the other side Rudra Sinha and Rudra Sena, and the inscription belongs to 
the year 127 of the era of these princes. 


These kings, or great satraps, of whom we possess both inscriptions and 
coins, beside many others whose names cannot here be given, have been 
called Sah or Saha or Sinha kings, from a termination added to many of 
their names. We should perhaps do best in accordance with a good 
precedent to designate them Xatrapa (Satrap) kings, as not only did they 
call themselves so, but also actually were, at least in name, governors for 
the Mauryas and their successors. 


The series begins with a certain Nahapana, who with one or two others 
preceded Chashtana and his sons and grandsons, and ends with one Svami 
Rudra Sena, the twenty-sixth mentioned. They ruled, roughly speaking, 
three hundred years from the beginning of the Saka era (in which we may 
safely place Chashtana) down to somewhere between 284 and 272 of our 
era. In its best days (which seem to have been under Rudra Dama, as his 
inscription indicates), their dominions embraced the peninsula of Guzerat, 
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The successor to the throne was in the thirty-eighth year of her age. She had 
always been remarkably firm in her attachments to the Protestant religion, 
and her inclination was strong to the tory party. This, however, was much 
controlled by the great influence exercised over her mind by Lady 
Marlborough [formerly Sarah Jennings], who was a whig, which led to a 
hope that the high tory party would not be dominant during her reign. In her 
familiar intercourse with Lord and Lady Marlborough, the queen called 
herself and was called by them Mrs. Morley, and they were Mr. and Mrs. 
Freeman. When waited on by the privy-council the day of William’s death, 
she spoke with great respect of that monarch, and announced her intention 
of treading in his steps. She renewed this declaration in her speech to the 
parliament, and her resolution was communicated without loss of time to 
the states-general, who had been overwhelmed with affliction at the news of 
the king’s demise. 


King William, with that noble spirit of patriotism, and of regard for the 
interests of Europe in general, which distinguished him, though aware of 
the treachery of Marlborough to himself, had destined him to the command 
of the English troops in the approaching war, for of his miUtary and 
diplomatic talents he had the highest opinion. For this reason he had 
confided to him the task of negotiating the Grand Alliance, and 
Marlborough’s conduct of it had fully justified his anticipations. The queen 
now declared that nobleman captain-general of the land-forces in England, 
and ap|)ointed him her ambassador at the Hague, whither he repaired 
without delay (28th) to assure the states of the intentions of his royal 
mistress, and to arrange the plan of the ensuing campaign. 


The commons settled on the r(ueen for life the revenue of £700,000 a year 
enjoyed by the late king, £100,000 of which she assured them she would 
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annually devote to the national service. The oath of abjuration was taken by 
all persons without any difficulty. 


In forming her ministry Queen Anne gave the preference to the tories. 
Lords Halifax and Somers were dismissed; the duke of Leeds was sworn of 
the privy-council; Godolphin was made treasurer, Nottingham and Sir 
Charles Hedges secretaries, Normanby privy-seal, and Sir Nathan Wright 
chancellor; while of the whigs the duke of Somerset was president of the 
council, and the duke of Devonshire lord steward. Anne made her husband, 
Prince George, generalissimo of all her forces by sea and land, and Sir 
George Rooke vice-admiral of England. Seymour, Howe, Harcourt, and 
other tories also obtained employments. 


On the very same day (May 15th), as had been previously arranged, war 
was declared against France at London, Vienna, and the Hague. In the 
beginning of July Marlborough took the command of the allied army in 
Flanders. He forthwith crossed the Maas and advanced to Hamont. The 
caution of the Dutch field-deputies restraining him from action, no battle 
was fought in Flanders this campaign; but by the capture of Venloo and 
other places on the Maas, and finally of Liege, the navigation of that river 
was completely opened. With this last acquisition the campaign closed. 


It had been the plan of King William to send an expedition against Cadiz. 
The queen’s ministry, in pursuance of that design, fitted out a fleet of thirty 
ships of the Hne, which, joined with twenty Dutch men-of-war, with 
frigates and transports, and carrying a body of fourteen thousand men, was 
destined for that service. The supreme command was given to the duke of 
Ormonde; Sir George Rooke commanded the fleet under him. On the 23rd 
of August the expedition arrived off Cadiz; but, instead of landing at once, 
three days were spent in debates and discussions about the place of landing 


and other matters which should have been arranged long before. By this 
delay time was given to the marquis Villadarias, the captain-general of 
Andalusia, to store the city with provisions and to place a boom across the 
mouth of the harbour. The English commanders resolved to reduce the forts 
on the main-land, instead of debarking in the isle of Leon; they therefore 
landed in the bay of Bulls, and advanced to Rota, which was given up by 
the governor; they thence moved to Port St. Mary’s, a wealthy town; they 
found it deserted, and they fell at once to the work of plunder and 
destruction, not even sparing the churches. By this conduct they completely 
alienated the minds of the Andalusians from themselves and their cause; 
and seeing but slender hopes of any final success, they resolved to abandon 
the enterprise. They departed (September 30th), as Stanhope, one of those 
in command, expressed it, ” with a great deal of plunder and of infamy.” 
The naval and military commanders charged each other with the blame of 
the failure. 


Fortune, however, seemed resolved to save them from the popular 
indignation at home. They learned on the coast of Portugal that the great 
Cadiz plate-fleet had put into Vigo bay, in Gallicia, and they resolved to 
attenijit its capture. On reaching that bay (October 22nd) they found the 
entrance defended by a boom and two ruinous okl towers; while the 
convoying shii)s of war, of which ten were French, lay moored along the 
shore, and tlio peasantry were all in arms. Ormonde landed with two 
thousand men, and reduced the towers; the English ships broke the boom; 
but while the ships of war gave them occupation, the galleons ran further up 
the gulf to try to save their cargoes; the English, however, soon overtook 
them. The crews then began to fling the cargoes into the sea, and to burn the 
galleons, but six of them and seven ships of war were captured. The total 
loss of the Spaniards 
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exceeded eight millions of dollars, of which the captors did not get more 
than one-half. 


Admiral Benbow, a brave and able seaman, but rude and rough in his 
manners, was at this time in the West Indies with a squadron of ten ships. 
He fell in (August 19th) with a French squadron of equal force, under M. de 
Casse. A running fight was maintained for several days; but Benbow found 
that the greater part of his captains neglected his orders, and would 


not come into action. His right leg being broken by a chain-shot (24th), and, 
his captains still continuing refractory, he gave up the chase and bore for 
Jamaica, where he ordered a court-martial to be held on six of them; and 
two, Kirby and Wade, were sentenced to be shot, which sentence was 
executed at Plymouth, when they were sent home. Benbow died of his 
wounds at Kingston. 


During the summer the parliament was dissolved, and a new one 
summoned. When it met (October 20th) it proved tory and high-church./ In 
its address to the queen it reflected on the memory of the late king, saying, 
for example, that Marlborough had retrieved the ancient glory and honour 
of the English nation. It was proposed to substitute the word maintained for 
that invidious term, but the proposal was rejected by a large majority. They 
also talked of the church being restored to its due rights and privileges. As 
the dissenters all belonged to the whig party, the commons now opened a 
battery on them, which long continued in operation. This was the bill for 
preventing occasional conformity; for many of the dissenters, viewing the 
different sects of Protestants as merely different forms of the common 
Christianity, made no scruple to conform to the Church of England, by 
taking the test and receiving the sacrament in it, as a qualification for office, 
but still adhered to their own sect. The pride of the church party had also 
been wounded by the imprudent vanity and insolence of Sir Humphrey 


Edwin, the lord mayor of London in 1697, who went to the meeting-house 
of Pinners’ hall with all the insignia of his civic dignity. The bill now 
brought in enacted penalties against persons in office who should frequent 
dissenters’ meeting-houses. It passed the commons by a large majority, but 
the lords made sundry amendments in it, which the commons would not 
admit, and it thus was lost for this session. 


At the desire of the queen, an annual income of £100,000 was voted to 


‘ The distinction between high and low-churchmen had lately come up. The 
former were so denominated from their claims to high sacerdotal power 
both in church and state, the latter from the opposite character. 
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her consort in case of his surviving her. The earl of Marlborough having 
been created a duke for his services in the late campaign, the queen 
informed the house of commons that she had granted him £5,000 a year out 
of the post-office revenue for his life, and that she wished an act to be 
passed for continuing it to his heirs; but the commons were indignant at the 
proposal, asserting, with truth, that he had been abundantly remunerated for 
his services; and the duke prudently requested the queen to recall her 
message. 


We shall now briefly narrate in continuity the events of the war of the 
Succession, by land and sea, in which the troops and fleets of the queen of 
England were engaged. Our narrative will extend over a space of eight 
years. 


The campaign of 1703 was opened by the capture of the city of Bonn, in the 
electorate of Cologne: the towns of Huy, Limburg, and Guelder were also 
reduced ; but the energy of Marlborough was so cramped by the caution and 
dilatoriness of the Dutch, that he could venture on no action of importance. 
In this year the king of Portugal and the duke of Savoy joined the 
confederacy, and the archduke Charles assumed the title of king of Spain. 
He came to England in the close of the year, and, having partaken of the 
Christmas festivities of the court, was conveyed by Sir George Rooke, with 
a powerful squadron, to Lisbon. 


BLENHEIM (AUGUST 13TH, 1704) 


The year 1704 opened with gloomy prospects for the confederates. The 
emperor, pressed by the Hungarians, who were in rebellion, on one side, 
and by the Bavarians and French on the other, and totally unprovided with 
troops, was expecting every day to be besieged in his capital. Marlborough, 
who saw that, if the emperor was forced to yield the confederation was at an 
end, resolved to make a bold effort to relieve him. He secretly arranged his 
plans with Prince Eugene of Savoy, the imperial general, and then, 
pretending to his own government and the states that his object was merely 
to act on the Moselle, he induced the latter to be content with the protection 
of their own troops, and allow him to open the campaign where he 
proposed. & 


It was entirely Marlborough’s own idea, and at the same time his greatest 
one, to undertake that unexpected march from the lower Rhine to the Dan- 
ube, by means of which he joined his own forces to those of Germany and 
Austria, and was thus enabled to strike a great blow at the main strength of 
the French. The tories, who were more than usually excited at a recent 
change in the ministry, looked upon the undertaking with disfavour, and yet 
(for they expected it to fail) with secret satisfaction. A saying was reported 
to have come from some of them, that they would mob the general, if ever 
he came back, as hounds worry a hare. Marlborough knew all that well 
enough; he made no secret of the fact that if he were not victorious he was 
lost. 


On the plains of Blenheim was the great European conflict fought out to the 
defeat of France. It was one of those battles which determine the relation of 
powers to one another, and the fate of nations dependent thereupon, for 
many years to come. In the library at Windsor strangers are shown the 
spacious bay window, where Queen Anne was enjoying in stillness the 
landscape there spread out to view, when she received the news of her 
army’s victory. It was the great moment of her life. That, after which her 
predecessors had striven in vain, had been achieved under her auspices, 
under the leadership of a man who stood nearest to herself among the 
politicians 
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of the time; a limit had been set once for all to the supremacy of France on 
the Continent, c 


The loss of the French, in killed, drowned, taken, and deserters, was forty 
thousand men; among the prisoners was Marshal Tallard and twelve 
hundred of his officers. The allies had forty-five hundred killed and 
seventy-five hundred wounded. The victory would have been still more 
complete 


but for the misconduct of the imperial troops, which enabled the elector to 
retire in good order and with little loss. 


and 


were 


Surashtra, and Malwa, reaching north as far as the middle of the Indus 
valley and so onward to the sea. 


Inscriptions and coins are certainly safe authorities for history: but they are 
somewhat inadequate when, as here, little else and nothing certain is added 
to them. Thus we know but little of the history of this great western or 
Xatrapa kingdom, not much more than the legend which has grown up 
round its first beginnings and its final overthrow by the Gupta power. 


The Sah or Xatrapa kings, so runs the legend, were overthrown by the 
Guptas, who ruled between the Jumna and the Ganges. That is, they had 
independent and viceregal honours, and the man who prepared their 
downfall is called Kamara Gupta, and was succeeded by his son Skanda 
Gupta, whose inscription we read on the north side of the Girnar rock. — 
But we must begin at the beginning. 
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several other reduced; the recrossed the the campaign was terminated with 
the sieges of Landau, Treves, and Traerbach. In December the duke 
returned to England; he received the thanks of the queen and the two 
houses; the royal manor and honour of Woodstock were conferred on him 
and his heirs, and the queen gave orders for a splendid mansion, to be 
named Blenheim castle, to be erected on it at the cost of the crown. 


CAMPAIGNS OF 1704-1708 


Sir George Rooke had sailed from Lisbon, carrying a corps of five thousand 
troops, under the prince of Hesse Darmstadt, for an attempt on Barcelona; 
but their strength not proving sufficient, they abandoned the enterprise. On 
their way back they attacked and captured the strong fortress of Gibraltar, of 
which Rooke took possession in the name of the queen of England. He then 
fought an indecisive action with a French fleet off Malaga. 


The campaign of 1705 in Flanders produced no great battle, owing to the 
opposition of the Dutch field-deputies. Its most important event was the 
forcing of the French lines, extending from Namur to Antwerp, defended by 
seventy thousand men, and strong by nature as well as art. This exploit was 
performed in a masterly manner, and without any loss. Marlborough came 
up with the French army on the banks of the river Dyle, but, when he would 


attack it, the Dutch deputies interposed and prevented him. Toward winter 
he visited the new emperor, Joseph, at Vienna, by whom he was created a 
prince of the empire, and the principality of Mindelsheim was conferred on 
him. He there arranged the terms of a new alliance between the emperor 
and the maritime powers. 


On the 3rd of June Lord Peterborough sailed from Portsmouth with a land 
force of about five thousand men. His instructions were to aid the 
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duke of Savoy, or to attack one of the Spanish ports and make a vigorous 
push in Spain. At Lisbon he was joined by the archduke Charles, and at 
Gibraltar by the prince of Darmstadt. They touched at Altea, in Valencia, 
where they found the people zealous in their favour. Peterborough then 
formed the daring project of making a dash for Madrid, which was only 
fifty leagues distant, but the archduke and Darmstadt insisted on proceeding 
to Barcelona. The want of money was another obstacle, and Peterborough 
gave way. When they came to Barcelona (August 16th) they found the 
fortifications of that town strong and in good repair, and the garrison as 
numerous as their own force. Peterborough and most of the officers were 
against making any attempt, but the archduke and Darmstadt were as 
obstinate as ever. To gratify them, the troops were landed, and lay for three 
weeks in inactivity before the town. Dissension prevailed among the 
commanders, and there seemed no course but to re-embark the troops, when 
Peterborough (September 13th), by a fortunate and well-conducted piece of 
temerity, made himself master of the strong fort of Montjuich, which 
commands the city. Numbers of the Miquelets, or armed peasantry, now 
flocked to the standard of Charles, and the siege was carried on with vigour. 
At length a breach was effected; but ere the assault was given, the soldiers 
of the garrison forced the brave old viceroy, Velasco, to propose terms. An 
honourable treaty was concluded (October 9th) ; but several of the 
Miquelets had stolen into the town, and they and the discontented 
townsmen appeared in arms early next morning, with the resolution of 


massacring the viceroy and his friends. Peterborough, on hearing the 
tumult, rode to one of the gates of the city and demanded admittance. The 
gate was opened to him, and his first act was to save a noble lady from the 
pursuit of the Miquelets. He suppressed the riot, enabled the viceroy to 
escape to Alicant, and then withdrew from the town till the term of the 
treaty should have expired. The viceroy, however, had left orders for an 
immediate surrender. All Catalonia now rose in favour of Charles, and its 
example was followed by Valencia. Wearied by the opposition of the Dutch 
generals and field-deputies, and disgusted with the slowness and indecision 
of the imperialists, Marlborough planned for the campaign of 1706 the 
leading of an army in person into Italy to co-operate with Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, while a British army should land on the coast of Saintonge to 
endeavour to raise the Huguenots of the south of France. But the French 
having been successful on the Upper Rhine, the states became alarmed, and 
they implored Marlborough to retain the command in the Netherlands, 
offering to free him from the control of the deputies. He complied with their 
wishes and prepared to open the campaign by the siege of Namur. The 
French court sent positive orders to Marshal Villeroy to risk a battle in 
defence of that town. He therefore advanced to the village of Ramillies 
beyond Tirlemont, where, on Whitsun-day (May 23rd), he was attacked by 
the allied army of sixty thousand men, his own force being about sixty-two 
thousand. The action commenced after one o’clock and lasted till the 
evening; the French sustained a total defeat, losing thirteen thousand men in 
killed, wounded, and taken, beside two thousand who afterwards deserted, 
eighty stand of colours, and nearly all their artillery and baggage; the loss of 
the allies was one thousand killed and twenty-five hundred wounded. The 
immediate consequence of this glorious victory was the submission of the 
states of Brabant to King Charles, and the surrender of Brussels, Ghent, 
Oudenarde, Antwerp, and the other towns of that province. Dendermond, 
Ostend, and Aeth stood each a siege, and the campaign closed with the 
capture of this last. 
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In Spain this year Barcelona was invested by land and sea by the French 
and Spaniards under Philip in person, while its small garrison of not more 
than two thousand men was animated by the presence of Charles. The 
enthusiasm almost peculiar to the Spaniards was manifested in the defence; 
monks and women appeared in arms, and Peterborough advancing from 
Valencia carried on a guerilla-warfare (for which no man was better 
adapted) in the enemy’s rear. The city however would have been reduced 
but for the arrival of an English fleet with troops, at the sight of which the 
blockading squadron retired to Toulon, and the garrison being now 
reinforced, the besieging army marched off with all speed to Roussillon. In 
the mean time the Anglo-Portuguese army under the earl of Galway and the 
marquis Das Minas had entered Spain, and, on hearing of the relief of 
Barcelona, they advanced and occupied Madrid. But instead of pressing at 
once on Philip, who was at Burgos, they loitered for a month in the capital. 
Charles in like manner stayed at Barcelona, and then went to Zaragoza 
instead of Madrid. The national antipathy between Castilians and 
Aragonese revived; the former showed themselves enthusiastic for Philip; 
and Galway and Das Minas, unable to get back into Portugal, had to retire 
into Valencia, pursued by the duke of Berwick. Philip then returned to 
Madrid. 


After the misfortunes of the last campaign Louis had made proposals for a 
treaty, first to the states alone and then to them and Marlborough, offering 
to cede to Charles either Spain and the Indies or the Italian dominions, with 
a barrier to the Dutch and compensation to the duke of Savoy. His offers, 
however, were rejected, and Marlborough again took the field (1707). But 
the campaign proved utterly inactive, as the duke of Vendome, the French 
general, would give no opportunity for fighting. In Spain the allied forces 
under Galway and Das Minas (contrary to the opinion of Peterborough, 
who advised a defensive system) advanced into the kingdom of Murcia to 
engage the duke of Berwick. They found him (April 25th) encamped on the 
vega or plain of Almanza; his army, which had been reinforced from 
France, amounted to about twenty-five thousand men, while that of the 
allies did not exceed seventeen thousand. His superiority in cavalry was 
very great; his troops were fresh, while theirs were fatigued with a 
morning’s march. The battle commenced at three in the afternoon; the 
contest was for some time most obstinate; but Galway and Das Minas both 


being wounded and obliged to leave the field, the allies were finally routed. 
They left four thousand men dead on the spot; nearly all the remaining 
infantry were obliged to surrender; the generals fled to Catalonia with about 
three thousand five hundred cavalry. Valencia and Aragon were speedily 
reduced to the obedience of Philip, and the campaign closed with the siege 
and capture of Lerida. 


In the month of July the duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene had entered 
Provence with an army of thirty thousand men and laid siege to Toulon, 
while a British fleet under Sir Charles Cloudesley Shovel attacked it from 
the sea. The defence of the garrison, however, was gallant; and as a large 
army was Said to be hastening to its relief, the duke raised the siege and 
retired. As Admiral Shovel was returning to England his fleet ran on the 
rocks westward of Scilly. His own ship, the Association, foundered, and 
himself and all his crew perished; the same was the fate of the Eagle and the 
Romney. 


In the spring of 1708, Louis, encouraged by intelligence of the discontent 
which prevailed in England and still more in Scotland, fitted out a fleet at 
Dunkirk, in which the son of James II, now called the Chevalier de St. 
George, 
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and in England the Pretender, embarked and sailed for Scotland. But Sir 
George Byng was at the Firth of Forth with an English squadron, and they 
found it impossible to effect a landing. After being beaten about by storms 
for a month, they got back in a shattered condition to Dunkirk. 


The French army in the Netherlands was commanded by the king’s 
grandson, the duke of Burgundy, aided by the duke of Vendome. They 
surprised Ghent and Bruges and laid siege to Oudenarde. At the approach of 
Marlborough to its relief they retired; but he brought them to action at no 
great distance from that town (July 11th). The battle did not commence till 


evening, and the coming on of night saved the French from a rout which 
might have ended the war. They lost three thousand men killed and seven 
thousand taken; the loss of the allies was about two thousand men. After 
this victory Marlborough invested (August 13th) Lisle, the capital of French 
Flanders, a city of remarkable strength and largely garrisoned. Every 
possible effort for its relief was made by the French generals; but at length 
the town (October 25th) and finally the citadel (December 10th) were 
forced to surrender. Ghent was then besieged and recovered, and the 
campaign, regarded as one of the ablest during the war, terminated. The 
taking of the islands of Sardinia and Minorca gave some lustre to the cause 
of the allies in the south. 


EXACTIONS OF THE ALLIES CAUSE A RENEWAL OF WAR 


The losses which France had sustained now (1709) made Louis sincerely 
anxious for peace, and he was willing to surrender all the Spanish 
dominions except Naples, to give the Dutch a sufficient barrier, etc. The 
allies, however, insisted on the cession of the Spanish dominions without 
exception, and even on Louis aiding to drive his grandson out of Spain. 
These terms he rejected as an insult; he addressed a manifesto to his 
subjects; and, exhausted as they were by famine and taxation, the eminent 
loyalty of the people enabled him to renew the war with augmented vigour. 


The fortune of war was, however, still adverse to France. The first act of the 
renewed drama was the investment of Tournay by the allies and its 
surrender after a gallant defence (September 3rd). Prince Eugene and 
Marlborough then prepared to invest Mons. Marshal Villars hastened to its 
relief; he posted his army between two woods near Malplaquet, and 
fortified his camp with redoubts and intrenchments. Here, however, he was 
attacked (September 11th) by the allies. The armies were nearly equal in 
number, each being about ninety thousand men: the action was the most 
desperately contested during the war; the honour of the day remained to the 
allies with a Ust of twenty thousand killed and wounded, while the French 
retired with the loss of fourteen thousand. The siege and capture of Mons 
terminated the campaign. In Spain fortune was adverse to the allies; they 
lost the town of Alicant, and they were defeated on the plain of Gudifia. 


Negotiations for peace were resumed in 1710, and a congress sat at the little 
town of (iertruydenburg. Louis seemed to be most moderate; but his 
sincerity was doubted and the conference was broken off. The taking of 
Douay and some other towns alone signalised the campaign in the 
Netherlands; but events of greater importance took place in Spain. 


The army of Charles was commanded by the English general Stanhope and 
the Austrian marshal Staremburg; that of Philip by the marquis of 
Villadarias. The former entered Aragon, while the hitter invaded Catalonia: 
as it was on its return, the allies wished to cut it off’ from Lerida, and on the 
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evening of the 27th of July, their cavalry, led by Stanhope in person, 
engaged and routed, near the village of Alnienara, a superior body of the 
Spanish cavalry. Night saved the Spanish army from a total rout. They 
retired to Lerida and thence to Zaragoza, whither they were followed by the 
allies, who pas.sed the I*]bro unoppo.sed. The rival monarchs were present 
with their armies; that of Philip counted twenty-five thousand, that of 
Charles twenty-three thousand men. A battle was fought under the walls of 
that ancient city (August 20th), which ended in the total defeat of the 
Spaniards, who lost five thou.sand slain and wounded, four thousand 
prisoners, and all their colours and artillery. The loss of the victors was only 
fifteen hundred men. Philip fled to Madrid and thence to Valladolid, and 
Charles soon after entered the capital, but he found it nearly deserted. The 
fidelity of the Castilians to his rival was invincible, and their efforts soon 
placed him at the head of another army, of which the duke of Vendome took 
the command. 


As Catalonia was menaced by the French, the allies resolved to return 
thither; on account of the difficulty of procuring supplies they were obliged 
to march in separate divisions, and Vendome, having with his entire army 
surrounded Stanhope, who had about five thousand English troops, in the 
town of Brihuega, forced him to surrender (December 9th) after a most 


gallant defence. Next day Vendome gave battle on the plain of Villa 
Viciosa. to Staremburg, who was advancing to the relief of Stanhope. The 
honour of the day remained with the German; but he was so harassed by the 
partisans in his retreat that he did not bring more than seven thousand men 
back to Barcelona. The war in Spain was now virtually at an end; it was 
plain that the Castilian spirit was not to be subdued; and the succession of 
Charles to the imperial throne soon altered the relations of Europe. 


AGITATION REGARDING THE SEPARATION OF ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND 


We now return to the domestic affairs of England during the time of the 
war. Since the accession of James I, the necessity of a closer union between 
the two British kingdoms had been apparent to judicious statesmen. The 
Act of Security passed by the Scottish parliament in 1704 proved the danger 
of delaying that measure any longer; for by this it was enacted that, on the 
death of the queen without issue, the estates should appoint a successor of 
the royal line and a Protestant; but that it should not be the same person 
who would succeed to the throne of England, unless the independence of 
the Scottish nation and parliament, and the religion, trade, and liberty of the 
peo-ple had previously been secured against English influence. The queen 
gave her assent to this act by the advice of Godolphin, whose object is said 
to have been to frighten the English into a union of the kingdoms by the 
terror of a separation of the two British crowns. If such was his plan, it was 
eminently successful. The act was regarded in England as almost a 
declaration of war. A bill rapidly passed both houses, empowering the 
queen to appoint commissioners for a union of the kingdoms; declaring the 
Scots aliens if they did not accede to a treaty or adopt the Hanoverian 
succession within a year; prohibiting the importation of their cattle and 
linens; and appointing cruisers to prevent their trade with France. An 
address was made to the queen to put the towns of Carlisle, Berwick, 
Newcastle, and Hull in a state of defence; troops were marched to the 
borders; and the six northern counties were called on to arm for their 
defence. 


In the Scottish parliament there were three parties; the court party, 
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headed by the duke of Queensberry; the Jacobites, whose chief was the 
duke of Hamilton; and the country party, who, though zealous for the 
independence of the kingdom, were attached to the Protestant succession. In 
this party there were various shades of opinion; it contained royalists and 
republicans, of which last class Fletcher of Saltoun was by far the most 
eminent. This man was the perfect model of those who with pure motives 
seek to convert a monarchy into a republic. He was, as it was expressed, ” 
brave as the sword he wore,” of unstained honour, of strict probity, of 
ardent patriotism, of simple and nervous eloquence, of extensive reading 
and knowledge of mankind; but he was stern and obstinate, impatient of 
contradiction, chimerical in his projects, and enthusiastic in his spirit; in a 
word, a man who would dictate, not concede; and meliorate on his own 
principles, or not at all. A portion of the country party, comprising the 
marquis of Tweeddale, Lord Belhaven, and other late ministers of the 
crown, formed what was termed the Squadrone Volante, and sought to trim 
the balance between the two parties of court and opposition,’ 


Apart from all other considerations, looking to the position of affairs in the 
world at that time, there lay in the conflict of the great powers a most 
pressing call for the union. At any moment the French could invite the very 
numerous adherents of the pretender in Scotland to rise; what then would 
become of the security of their religion or of the liberty of the people? The 
party which conducted the administration could maintain itself only by 
means of a union with England. And for England it was of the utmost 
importance to anticipate a change of affairs in Scotland. The union was one 
of the wishes of the whigs in accordance with their previous policy; but the 
tories also declared themselves in favour of it: they would otherwise have 
been regarded as opponents of the Protestant succession. 


But if the English were so inclined, they had a price moreover to offer 
which Scotland could not withstand. We have noticed the sudden awaken- 
ing of the commercial spirit of Scotland; the animosity then felt was 
founded chiefly on the opposition which the English had showed to the first 
risings of this spirit. They now determined to offer their hand to the Scots in 


this particular. They guaranteed them a share in their colonies and in their 
foreign trade; in return for which the Scots adopted the English imposts and 
a part of their system of taxation, especially the excise duties. This of 
course involved also a share in paying the interest of the English national 
debt: but a compensation to the Scots [known as the Equivalent] was voted. 
The essence of the agreement lies in a union of imposts and trade which for 
the more wealthy country could be neither agreeable nor advantageous; but 
all special interests had now to be given up once for all. It was hard for the 
Scots to let go their legislative and administrative autonomy, for this too 
had been hitherto secured to them by the maintenance of a special privy 
council of their own. Wlien they on the other hand stipulated for the 
integrity of their church constitution, the Anglicans on their side consented 
with the greatest reluctance. But the sense of danger to both parties if the 
separation continued overruled all difficulties. In the meetings of the 
commissioners of both countries to deliberate about conditions, which Lord 
Somers, though not holding any public office at the time, conducted with 
that legal and political superiority which is always so decisive, no ill feeling 
or discord for this once arose.’ 


The Scottish parliament met on the 13th of October: the duke of 
Queensberry, a man of the highest rank and most conciliating manners, 
prudent and resolute, sat as the royal commissioner. The treaty was read, 
and then 
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printed and published. Forthwith a storm of indignation burst forth over the 
whole kingdom; each class saw danger to its own peculiar interests; all fired 
at the thought of the loss of national independence. Addresses against it 
were poured in from all parts; tumults arose in Edinburgh; the Cameronians 
of the west were preparing to take up arms and dissolve the parliament by 
force. Two-thirds of the nation, in fact, were decidedly opposed to the 
union. 


AN INSCRIPTION OF ASOKA 


An inscription on the Asoka jjillar at Allahabad, that of Samudra Gupta, 
mentions the ancestors of his family. Sri Gupta, the ” august, noble, great 
king ” and ” splendour of the world,” was a petty lord who had successfully 
raised himself to the government from the Vaisya or middle class and, from 
319, had his residence at Allahabad or in Ajodhya, and his dominion to the 
east of the river. 


After a reign of fifteen years he was succeeded by his son Ghatotkacha. On 
the coins of the latter a reference has been found to his namesake the son of 
Bhima, of the epic legend. He proudly calls himself ” Destroyer of all 
Kings,” and was probably really ” Augmenter of the Kingdom ” westward 
as far as the territory of the Indus. After another fifteen years he was in his 
turn succeeded by his son Chandra Gupta, and an inscription belonging to 
the latter has been found in the Sanchi Stupa at Bilsa, besides coins with his 
half-length portrait, — the earliest we have belonging to these kings. His 
realm was subsequently extended to Malwa and his rule was also friendly to 
the children of Sakya. He must have ruled for the space of thirty years, but 
his son Samudra GujDta, who is spoken of in the great inscription on the 
lion pillar of Allahabad, far surpassed him in fame, power, and 
magnificence. 


The inscrijition is a great historical record, one of the greatest which we 
have for this period. It speaks by name of kings whom Samudra Gupta 
deposed, of others whom he made tributary to himself, of the extent and 
frontiers of his dominion. Since we cannot go into details we will here only 
mention that he subdued almost the whole Aryavarta between the northern 
and southern ranges to his immediate rule, made subject the hill princes in 
the north, the Vaudheya, Madraka, and Abhira in the Land of the ITive 
Rivers and in Malwa, brought kings south of the Vindhya under his 
protectorate and ruled over the east as far as to the sea. In all this there is 
probably a good deal of boasting — the inscription was made after his death 
— but it is certain that there is also not a little that is true. He is also 
renowned as a ruler of high and noble disposition, as a patron of the arts 


THE ACT OF UNION (1707 A.D.) 


However, the force of reason, the force of argument, but, above all, the 
force of the Equivalent, finally prevailed against all the efforts of mistaken 
patriotism. The Sqiuulrone Volante was gained to the court ; Hamilton 
proved false to his party; and the act of ratification was passed by the large 
majority of one hundred and ten. By a separate act the Presbyterian form of 
church government was secured. To gratify the poor nobihty so numerous in 
Scotland, the privilege of freedom from personal arrest was accorded to the 
Scottish peerage. The Act of Union, when transmitted to England, after 
encountering some opposition from the high tories in the house of peers, 
received the approbation of the English legislature, and (May 1st, 1707) the 
two kingdoms were incorporated into one, to be called Great Britain. 


PARTY FACTION 


During this time the struggle of parties went on in the English parliament 
and cabinet. The tories twice renewed their efforts to carry their bill against 
occasional conformity, even attempting to tack it to the bill for the land-tax. 
In the cabinet, Marlborough and Godolphin were thwarted by them in their 
views respecting the mode of conducting the war. These ministers 
contrived, however, to get rid of Rochester in 1703; and in the following 
year they were equally successful with respect to Nottingham, Jersey, and 
Sir Edward Seymour. The duchess was most anxious to effect a union 
between Marlborough and the whigs, but, great as her influence was over 
him, she did not succeed. Harley became secretary in place of Nottingham; 
and Henry St. John, a young man of great promise, was made secretary of 
war. The attempts of the tories to depreciate his glorious victory at 
Blenheim tended however greatly to alienate Marlborough from them; and 
the result of the elections for a new parliament in 1705, which gave a clear 
majority to the whigs in the commons, led him and Godolphin to 
contemplate a union with that party. Even previous to the meeting of 
parliament, the whig influence had been sufhcient to cause the dismissal of 
the duke of Buckingham (late marquis of Normanby) from the privy seal, 
and the appointment of the duke of Newcastle; and the transfer of the great 
seal from Sir Nathan Wright to Mr. William Cowper. The contest for the 
office of speaker was between Mr. Smith of the whig and Mr. Bromly of the 
tory party: the former was supported by the court, and carried it by a 
majority of forty-three. The speech from the throne accorded with the views 
of the whigs, and the addresses of the two houses re-echoed it. 


The first attack of the tories on their rivals was a motion in the lords 
(November 15th) to address the queen to invite the presumptive heiress of 
the crown to reside in England. By this they hoped to reduce the whigs to a 
disagreeable dilemma; for, if they supported it, they would offend the 
queen; if they opposed it, they would injure themselves both with the house 
of Han- 
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over and with the nation. They, however, manfully opposed it, and brought 
in a bill for the appointment of a regency to act in case of the queen’s 
demise, and another for naturalising the whole of the electoral family. These 
bills were carried, after much opposition to the former from the tories; and 
the dislike of the queen to the whigs was now evidently diminished. As 
much had been said during the debate of the church being in danger, Lord 
Halifax moved to appoint a day for inquiry into that danger. When the day 
came, ^ an angry debate took place; but both houses concurred, by large 
majorities, in a resolution that the church was in a most safe and flourishing 
condition. The strength of the tory party was weakened by division, while 
the whigs acted in one compact body, under the direction of the junto, as it 
was named, which was composed of the lords Somers, Halifax, Wharton, 
Orford, and Sunderland; this last the son of James’ minister, and son-in-law 
of Marlborough, but the devoted admirer of Somers. The bias of the queen, 
the general, and the treasurer was to the tories; but the first had been 
offended by their late conduct, and the last two saw that it was only from 
the whigs that they could expect support in their foreign policy. The junto 
felt their power, and insisted on a larger share for their party on the profits 
and influence of office. They required that Sir Charles Hedges should be 
dismissed, and Sunderland be made secretary in his place; but it was the 
policy of the queen to give sway to neither party; and she had, moreover, a 
personal dislike to Sunderland. The policy of her two great ministers had 
been the same as hers, but they saw the necessity of giving way; yet it cost 
them a year’s labour and the threat of resignation to overcome the 
reluctance of the queen (1708). 


Harley’s Treachery 


They had, however, been secretly thwarted in the whole affair by their 
colleague Harley, and a bedchamber influence of which they were not 
aware. The duchess of Marlborough had a cousin who was married to a Mr. 
Hill, an eminent Turkey merchant, who became a bankrupt; his family in 
consequence fell into great poverty, and the duchess kindly provided for his 
children. She placed Abigail, one of the daughters, about the person of the 
queen as bedchamber woman, reckoning, of course, that she would always 


adhere to the interests of her patroness. But Miss Hill soon found that she 
might aspire higher. The queen, weak and yielding as she was, gradually 
became weary of the domineering temper of the duchess, and she poured 
her complaints into the ear of her obsequious attendant, who, it was soon 
observed, was fast rising in favour and influence. It happened that Miss Hill 
was related to Harley on the father’s, as to the duchess on the mother’s side; 
and, as her politics were tory, that wily statesman entered into a close 
alliance with her, and by her means influenced the queen. The duchess’ 
friends warned her in vain of the way in which her power was being 
undermined. At length the private marriage of Miss Hill with Mr. Masham, 
an officer in the royal houshold, celebrated in the presence of only the 
queen and Doctor Arbuthnot the court physician, opened her eyes. 
Godolphin about the same time obtained convincing proofs of Harley’s 
secret machinations. 


The policy of Marlborough and Godolphin in joining neither party had the 
usual fate; both were alienated from them. The ill success of the war in 
1707 afforded topics of attack to the discontented. The two ministers saw 
more strongly than ever the necessity of conciliating the whigs; and they 
received further proofs of Harley’s treachery. The whigs having given them 
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the strongest assurances of their support, they waited on the queen and told 
her that they could serve her no longer unless Harley were dismissed. She 
remained firm. 


On the next meeting of the cabinet-council the two ministers were absent. 
Harley was proceeding to business, when the duke of Somerset said he did 
not see how they could deliberate without the general and treasurer. The 
looks of the others expressed their assent; Harley was disconcerted; the 
queen broke up the council in anger and alarm. The commons and the city 


gave signs of their discontent. Still the queen was unmoved; but Harley 
himself saw the difficulties of his situation, and resigned. St. John and the 
attorney-general, Sir Simon Harcourt, followed his example, and their 
places were given to Mr. Boyle, Mr. Robert Walpole, and Sir James 
Montague, brother of Lord Halifax. This last appointment was long resisted 
by the queen; and all the influence of Marlborough and Godolphin failed to 
procure a seat in the cabinet, though without office, for Somers. The queen, 
in fact, disliked the whigs more than ever, and was still secretly actuated by 
Harley; and they showed themselves as factious as the tories had been; for, 
bent on coming into office, they had resolved to annoy both the queen and 
Marlborough by an attack on the admiralty, that is, on her husband and on 
his brother, Admiral Churchill, by whom the prince was guided. 
Marlborough had consented to give up his brother, when the opportune 
death of the prince (October 28th) removed all difficulties. Lord Pembroke 
was made lord high-admiral, and was succeeded by Somers as president of 
the council; and Wharton became lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 


THE WHIG ministry; THE TRIAL OF SACHEVERELL (1710 A.D.) 


Nothing, however, would content the whigs short of the possession of all 
offices of emolument and influence; and the condition of the general and 
treasurer, between them and the queen, was far from enviable. To add to 
their embarrassments, the desire of peace was becoming general. The 
apparent willingness of Louis to concede weighed with many; the pressure 
of taxation with others; the want of French wines and other foreign luxuries 
rendered numbers pacific; and Marlborough was charged with desiring to 
prolong the war from selfish motives. ” All the bottle-companions,” says 
Cunningham, ” many physicians, and great numbers of the lawyers and 
inferior clergy, and in fine the loose women too, were united together in the 
faction against the duke of Marlborough.” “It was strange,” says he, “to see 
how much the desire of French wine and the dearness of it alienated many 
men from his friendship.” 


Orford having replaced Pembroke at the admiralty, the ministry may be 
regarded as whig from the close of the year 1708, when a new parliament 
met, and Sir Richard Onslow, a whig, was chosen speaker. In its second 


session (1709) the violence of party zeal hurried it into a measure which 
eventually overthrew the ministry. 


There was a clergyman, named Sacheverell, a preacher at St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, a man of little talent and less learning, but of a restless and 
ambitious temper. This man took on him to be a champion of high-church 
doctrines; and, in a sermon preached before the lord-mayor and aldermen 
on the 5th of November, he asserted the monstrous doctrine of passive 
obedience, in the most unqualified terms; attacked the dissenters and the 
toleration; styled the moderate bishops “perfidious prelates and false sons 
of the church ” ; and called on the people to stand up in its defence. He also 
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assailed the administration, particularly Godolphin, whom he styled Vol- 
pone. This wretched farrago was published at the desire of the lord-mayor; 
the tories extolled it as almost inspired, and they circulated forty thousand 
copies of it. The ministers held several consultations. Somers and 
Marlborough were, it is said by Coxe, for leaving the matter to the 
ordinary tribunals; but Godolphin, whose feelings were wounded, and the 
others resolved on an impeachment. Articles were therefore exhibited 
against Sacheverell, and the 27th of February, 1710, was the day fixed for- 
the trial in Westminster Hall. In the interval the tories and the clergy in 
general made every effort to inflame the minds of the populace and excite 
their zeal for the church. 


The trial lasted for three weeks. The managers were Sir Joseph Jekyl, 
General Stanhope, Walpole, King, and others. The Doctor, as he was called, 
was defended by Harcourt and Phipps, and assisted by doctors Atterbury, 
Smallridge, and Friend. He was brought each day from the Temple, where 
he had been placed, to the hall in a coach, round which the people pressed, 
eager to kiss his hand. The queen came daily to hear the trial; and the 
populace used to crowd round her sedan, crying, ” God bless your majesty 
and the church; we hope your majesty is for Doctor Sacheverell.” 


The managers had a delicate part to act; for, as Sacheverell had asserted that 
the revolution was not a case of resistance (he did not impugn it), they had 
to show that it was, and thence to assert the lawfulness of taking arms 
against the law, and that in the presence of the queen. They, however, did 
not shrink from their duty. Sacheverell’s counsel freely acknowledged the 
lawfulness of resistance, but they maintained that he was justified in his 
doctrine of nonresistance by the homilies and the writings of eminent 
Anglican divines. He was voted guilty by a majority of sixty-nine to fifty- 
two, of which last thirty-four signed a protest. He was sentenced to be 
suspended from preaching for three years, and his sermon to be publicly 
burned; and the Oxford decree of 1683 was condemned to share its fate. 
This gentle sentence was regarded by the tory party as a triumph, and such 
in fact it was. Bonfires and illuminations, in London and all over the 
kingdom, testified their joy; and addresses in favour of nonresistance 
poured in from all quarters. 


The Triumph of the Tories 


Harley and the favourite, now sure of the temper of the nation, resolved to 
hesitate no longer. They had already sought to mortify Marlborough, by 
getting the queen, on the death of Lord Essex, to give his regiment to Major 
Hill, Mrs. Masham’s brother. Marlborough, highly indignant, insisted on the 
favourite being dismissed, or else he would resign; but the efforts of 
Godolphin and other friends accomodated the matter, and he was contented 
with the disposal of the regiment being left with him. To ])rove, as it were, 
the influence of the favourite, the queen soon after gave Hill a pension of 
£1,000 a year; and she made the duke consent to raise him to the rank of 
brigadier. 


It was Harley’s plan to overthrow the ministry by degrees. He began by 
causing the queen to take the office of lord-chamberlain from the marcjuis 
of Kent, and confer it on the duke of Shrewsbury; for this amiable but 
versatile nobleman, who had returned from Italy, where he had resided for 
some years, was now alienated in some degree from the whigs on public 
and even on private grounds, as they did not, he thought, pay due attention 
to 
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his lady, an Italian countess who had been originally his mistress, and who 
now governed him. He was therefore easily gained over by Harley. The 
queen made the appointment (April 13th) while Godolphin was at 
Newmarket, and announced it to him by a dry letter. The treasurer acted 
with his usual indecision: the whigs fearing a dissolution suffered 
themselves to be cajoled by Shrewsbury; and Harley, now reckoning the 
victory sure, made his next attack on Sunderland, a man whose overbearing 
temper had raised him many enemies, and to whom the queen had a 
peculiar antipathy. The treasurer was as usual without spirit, his whig 
colleagues clung to their places with the pertinacity distinctive of their 


party, and abandoned Sunderland; and the (jueen had the gratification (June 
14th) of dismissing him and giving the seals to Lord Dartmouth, a zealous 
high-church man. Jacobites and high tories now flocked to court and 
congratulated the queen on her emancipation, as they affected to regard it; 
the duke of Beaufort, for instance, said to her, ” Your majesty is now queen 
indeed.” 


The next stroke stunned the whigs. On the 7th of August, Godolphin, who 
saw that the queen was annoyed at some things he had said in council, had 
an audience of her. He concluded his discourse by asking, “Is it the will of 
your majesty that I should go on?” “Yes,” said she, without hesitation. That 
very evening he received a letter from her, desiring him to break his white 
staff of ofhce! The treasury was put into commission, Har-ley taking the 
chancellorship of the exchequer. 


The temper of the nation had now been ascertained in various ways, and the 
prevalence of the high-church and tory spirit was beyond question. That 
wretched tool Sacheverell having been presented by a Mr. Lloyd with a 
living in North Wales, his party took advantage of his going to take 
possession of it to make a demonstration. His progress thither, as it was 
termed, resembled those of the monarchs in former times. The nobility 
entertained him sumptuously at their houses; the University of Oxford 
showed him equal honour; the magistrates of corporate towns met him with 
their insignia of office. The hedges were for miles decked with garlands and 
lined wuth spectators, streamers waved from the steeples of the churches, 
the air resounded with the cry of, “The church and Doctor Sacheverell!” At 
Bridgenorth, a Mr. Cresswell met him at the head of four thousand men on 
horseback, and as many on foot, wearing white knots edged with gold and 
leaves of gilt laurel in their hats. It is a pity that so much really good and 
honest feeling should have been wasted on so unworthy an object. 


Emboldened by these signs of the popular sentiment, the cabal thought they 
might now safely venture on a dissolution and a total change of ministry. 
The queen therefore came to the council (September 21st), and ordered a 
proclamation to be issued for dissolving the parliament. The chancellor rose 
to speak, but she said she would admit of no debate, for that such was her 
pleasure. A general change of administration immediately followed; Lord 


Somers, the duke of Devonshire, and Mr. Boyle resigned, and their places 
were taken by Lord Rochester, the duke of Buckingham, and Mr. St. John. 
Wharton and Orford having also resigned, the lieutenancy of Ireland was 
given to the duke of Ormonde, and the admiralty was put into commission. 
All the efforts of Harley and the queen having failed to induce Lord Cowper 
to retain the great seal, it was put into commission, but was soon given to 
Sir Simon Harcourt. Of all the whigs, the dukes of Somerset and Newcastle 
alone remained in high offices. 


Thus fell the most glorious, the most able, and we may add perhaps the 
most virtuous and patriotic administration that England had possessed since 
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the days of Elizabeth. It fell by disunion in itself, by the imprudent 
impeachment of a contemptible divine, and by the intrigues of the 
bedchamber, where a weak woman, whom the constitution had invested 
with power, was domineered over by one waiting-maid and wheedled and 
flattered by another. When the parliament met on the 25th of November, it 
proved almost entirely tory, and Bromley was chosen speaker with little or 
no opposition. 


Marlborough on his return was subjected to every kind of indignity. The 
queen herself desired him not to allow a vote of thanks to him to be moved 
in parliament, and he had the mortification to see the thanks of the houses 
bestowed on Peterborough for his Quixotic exploits in Spain. In spite of his 
most urgent solicitations, his duchess was deprived of her places at court, 
which were divided between the duchess of Somerset and Mrs. Masham, 
and an attempt was even made to convict her of peculation. Swift and the 
other libellers in the service of the ministry poured out all their venom on 
him. ”He was ridiculed,” says Smollet,’ “in public libels, and reviled in 
private conversation. Instances were everywhere repeated of his fraud, 
avarice, and extortion; of his insolence, cruelty, ambition, and misconduct. 
Even his courage was called in question, and this consummate general was 


and sciences, of music and poetry, which he himself cultivated. His coins, 
which have been found in great numbers and scattered over a wide area, 
some bearing the image of the lion hero and others of the king playing on 
the vina (harp) confirm to some extent what the long eulogy asserts. 


After a reign of some thirty years he was followed by another Chandra 
Gupta, his son, who ruled for about ten years. The dominion of the Guptas 
then passed to his son, ” the far-famed lord of the earth,” Kumara Gupta, 
who, according to the dates on coins and to tradition, reigned twenty-three 
years, to about the year 130 of the era of this line of kings. And after him 
came his son Skanda Gupta, with whom a certain Buddha Gupta is also 
mentioned, and who was the seventh and last king of his famous house. 
This is the Gupta whom we mentioned first, and who attained to a dominion 
to which an inscription on the western peninsula bears witness. After him 
there seems to be a reference to one Mahendra Gupta, perhaps his co-ruler 
or the successor to a part of his empire, and of one Narayana Gupta. But a 
monolith at Kuhan, in the district of Gorakhpur in the northwest of India, 
asserts that “in the year, or towards the end of the year 141 {i.e., 470 of our 
era), the empire of Skanda Gupta, in whose hall a hundred kings bowed the 
head in homage, the empire of the royal line of the Gupta was taken away 
from those who had been so far renowned, rich above all men, comparable 
to Indra, tlie lord of hundreds of kings.” 
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represented as the lowest of mankind.” Among his other annoyances, he 
had to listen to lectures on his military conduct from Harley and St. John. 
Yet he did not resign; for Godolphin and the whigs, the emperor, and all the 
allies implored him to retain the command of the army, as otherwise all 
their hopes would be gone. 


Harley, in the midst of his triumph, found that he was not to lie on a bed of 
roses. The more violent tories, headed by Rochester, regarding him and his 
friend as lukewarm, formed to control him a combination of not less than 
one hundred and thirty members of the house of commons, under the name 
of the October Club, and the whigs on their part had a powerful auxiliary in 
the duchess of Somerset, a lady of high character, and loved and respected 
by the queen. Harley and St. John immediately began to make overtures to 
the duke of Marlborough, and it is probable that they must have come to 
terms with the whigs, or have succumbed to the October Club, had not a 
fortunate event arisen to extricate them (1711). 


There was a French refugee, called the marquis Guiscard, who had had the 
command of a regiment, which being broken after the battle of Almanza, he 
obtained a pension of £500 a year. Harley reduced this pension to £400, and 
Guiscard in his rage proposed to the French cabinet to acquaint them with 
sundry secrets of state which he possessed. His letters were intercepted, and 
he was arrested on a charge of high treason. He was brought before the 
council at the Cockpit (March 8th), and an order was made to con-vey him 
to Newgate. He resisted the messenger, and rushing forward struck Harley 
in the bosom with a penknife which he had concealed; the blade broke 
against the bone; he struck again with the stump, but St. John and the others 
drawing their swords fell on and gave him several wounds. He was then 
taken to Newgate, where he died of the injuries which he had received. The 
general sympathy was thus awakened for Harley, and he was regarded as a 
victim to his zeal for the public service. The death of Lord Rochester (May 
2nd) was also of advantage to him, and he was forthwith (24th) raised to the 
peerage by the title of earl of Oxford and Mortimer, and (29th) made lord 
high-treasurer. The duke of Buckingham succeeded Rochester on the 12th 
of June, and several other promotions took place in the course of the year. 
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The military events of this year, the last of Marlborough’s glorious career of 
victory, were few; but no campaign better displayed his consummate 
military skill, Villars had drawn strongly fortified lines from Bouchain on 
the Schelt to Arras, and he proudly styled them Marlborough’s ne plus ultra. 
Yet the duke, by a skilful manoeuvre, passed them without the loss of a 
single man, and then invested and took Bouchain (September 14th), though 
situated in a morass strongly fortified, and defended by a large garrison, 
with an army more numerous than that of the allies at hand to relieve it. 


But it was needless for Marlborough to gain victories and capture towns; 
the ministry were so bent on peace that they were actually in secret 
negotiation with the court of France. In the beginning of the year (January 
11th) their agent Gaultier, a French priest, waited on the marquis de Torcy, 
the French secretary of state, and abruptly asked him if he wished for peace, 
which was, says Torcy, ” like asking a sick man whether he wishes to 
recover.” Louis however saw his advantage, and affected not to be in any 
great need of it; he endeavoured to draw the English cabinet into a separate 
negotiation. Matthew Prior, the poet, was sent secretly to Paris, and M. 
Mesnager to London, and preliminary articles were agreed on(October 8th), 
which were then communicated to the Dutch and imperial ministers at the 
court of Lon-don, the latter of whom caused them to be inserted in the paper 
called the Postboy, and their appearance excited the indignation of all who 
had a feeling of national dignity and honour. 


The ministers of the allies made strong representations against the peace, 
and the whig party was now strengthened by the accession of Lord 
Nottingham, who was offended with the ministers. The queen tried to no 
purpose the effect of closeting on Marlborough, Somers, Cowper, and 
others: an amendment to the address, declaring that no peace could be safe 
or honourable if Spain and the West Indies were to be allotted to any branch 
of the house of Bourbon, was proposed by Nottingham and carried against 
the ministry, who however had influence enough to have a similar clause 
rejected in the commons by a large majority. But the queen herself now 
gave symptoms of wavering, and the timid and self-interested in both 


houses began to look about them. Oxford saw that he must act with decision 
or be lost. As he ascribed the power of the opposition chiefly to the 
influence of Marlborough, he resolved to strike him down; charges of fraud 
and peculation were therefore made against him, and the queen, over whom 
the bedchamber party had recovered their influence, wrote him a letter on 
New Year’s Day, 1712, dismissing him from all his employments. To follow 
up their victory, the ministers had recourse the very next day to a most 
unconstitutional act of prerogative, by calling no less than twelve new 
peers to the upper house, among whom was the husband of the favourite. 
The queen then sent a message, desiring the house to adjourn to the 14th: as 
this was an unusual measure, a debate arose, and the resolution was carried 
only by the votes of the new peers. When the (luestion was about to be put 
to them, Wharton, alluding to their number, asked one of them if they voted 
individually or by their foreman. 


Secure of majorities in both houses, the ministry proceeded in the charges 
against Marlborough. These were two: the one, the having received an 
annual sum from the contractor of bread for the army; the other, a deduction 
of 2^ per cent, on the pay of the foreign auxiliaries; and the whole was 
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made to amount to the sum of £282,366. These charges had been made 
before the return of the duke, and he had sent home a refutation of them. 
With respect to the first, he said that it had been a perquisite of the general 
commanding-in-chief in the Low Countries even before the revolution; and 
this was proved by Sir John Germain, who had been aide-de-camp to Prince 
Waldeck in 1689. The percentage, he said, was the voluntary gift of the 
allied princes, to be employed for secret service. It had been originally 
granted for that purpose to King William by the members of the Grand 
Alliance, and had been continued to the duke, with the approbation of the 
queen, whose warrant, countersigned by Sir Charles Hedges, was produced. 
It amounted only to £30,000 a year; and the duke was always better served 
than King William had been, who spent £50,000 a year in this way. But it 


was useless to refute, the ministers were sure of their majority; and it was 
voted, by two hundred and seventy to one hundred and sixty-five, that the 
former was illegal, and that the latter was public money, and ought to be 
accounted for. An address was made to the queen, and she ordered the 
attorney-general to prosecute the duke; but there the matter ended. The 
ministers did not dare to impeach him, or to reply to a vindication of him 
which was published, or to prosecute it as a libel. An attempt to fix on him 
the stigma of trafficking in commissions served only to show the malignity 
of his enemies. 


During these disgraceful proceedings Prince Eugene arrived in London 
(January 5th) with proposals from the emperor for carrying on the war with 
vigour. He was received, of course, with all due marks of attention, both 
public and private, and the queen presented him with a sword worth £4,500; 
but the ministers were too much bent on a dishonourable peace to attend to 
his proposals, and he quitted England in disgust (March I7th). Some of the 
ministers had even countenanced a profligate Jesuit named Plunket in his 
pretended discovery of a plot of Eugene, Marlborough, and the leading 
whigs to seize the queen, murder Oxford and his friends, and place the 
elector of Hanover on the throne. 


THE PEACE OF UTRECHT (1713 A.D.) 


The negotiations for peace were now going on at Utrecht, whither all the 
allies had sent ministers; but the courts of Paris and London were still 
treating in secret. In the midst of the negotiations an event occurred which 
threatened to put an end to them. The dauphin had died in the preceding 
year, and death now swept away his son the duke of Burgundy, with his 
wife and their eldest son; and there only remained the youngest son, a 
sickly infant in the cradle, between Philip and the throne of France. As his 
retention of the crown of Spain had been all along a condition of the peace, 
Louis offered that he should make a formal renunciation of his right to that 
of France; at the same time candidly owning that such an act would be, by 
the laws of France, utterly invalid. Yet even this feeble security contented 
the English cabinet, and they agreed to desert their allies if they refused to 
consent to it. 


The English troops in the Netherlands were now commanded by the duke of 
Ormonde; the whole confederate army of 122,000 men was directed by 
Prince Eugene. The French army under Villars amounted only to 100,000 
men, ill-equipped and dispirited. To force their camp, pour the allied troops 
over the plains of Picardy and Champagne, and dictate peace under the 
walls of Paris, were now not only possible but probable events. But no 


glory 
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awaited Ormonde. When the queen had informed parliament of the pre- 
hminaries having been agreed on, orders were sent to him to cease from all 
operations, and march with his troops to Dunkirk, which Louis had engaged 
to give to the English. The foreign troops in British pay spurned the orders 
to separate from the confederates. “The Hessians,” said their gallant prince, 
” will gladly march, if it be to fight the French.” ” We do not serve for pay, 
but for fame,” said another commander. A general hiss ran through the 
English camp when the cessation of arms was proclaimed; the soldiers tore 
their hair with rage, and reviled their general; the officers shut themselves 
up in their tents: tears flowed from their eyes when they thought of 
Marlborough and his glories. Ormonde’s troops were refused admittance 
into the fortified towns, and he had to seize Ghent and Bruges. Louis 
hesitated to give up Dunkirk till admonished of the danger of refusal. 


Eugene captured Quesnoy; but the desertion of England had struck a damp 
to the hearts of the allies; and Villars restored the ascendancy of France. 
The Peace of Utrecht was signed on the 14th of April, 1713, by all the 
powers except the emperor and the empire. By this peace Philip was to 
retain Spain and the Indies, giving the Netherlands and Italian dominions to 
the emperor, and Sicily to the duke of Savoy. The title of the queen of 
England and the Protestant succession were acknowledged; Gibraltar and 
Minorca and some parts of America were ceded to England; and an asiento, 
or contract for supplying the Spanish colonies with negroes for thirty years, 
was granted to the English merchants. 


There can be no doubt that by this peace all the ends of the Grand Alliance 
were frustrated, and the splendid victories of Blenheim and Ramillies 
rendered useless; and had not heaven preserved the life of the puny heir in 
France, another general war must have ensued, or Philip have been tamely 
suffered to unite the two crowns. On the other hand, it seemed manifestly 
unjust to impose a sovereign on the Spanish nation; yet it was hardly less so 
to dismember the monarchy. But loss of honour was the great loss of 
England in this opprobrious treaty. She basely deserted and betrayed her 
allies; and the infamy would be indelible, were the fact not certain that it 
was the deed of an unprincipled minister, the secret foe of the Protestant 
succession, and supported by the Jacobites and high tories, and not the act 
of the nation. 


THE DEATH OF GODOLPHIN (1713 A.D.) 


While the treaty which was to blight all the glorious promises of his 
administration was pending, Lord Godolphin died. This upright and 
disinterested statesman, who had enjoyed so many opportunities of 
amassing wealth, left only £12,000 behind him. Yet the present ministry had 
made a base attempt to fix a charge of peculation on him also; they had, 
however, signally failed. 


The character of Lord Godolphin ranks high for probity and 
disinterestedness. Burnet says that ” he was the silentest and modestest man 
who was perhaps ever bred in a court. His notions,” he adds, ” were for the 
court, but his incorrupt and sincere way of managing the concerns of the 
treasury created in all people a very high esteem for him. He had true 
principles of religion and virtue, and never heaped up wealth. So that all 
things being laid together, he was one of the worthiest and wisest men who 
were employed in that age.” The prelate elsewhere speaks of Godolphin in 
similar terms, and others express themselves to the same effect./ 
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The administration of Marlborough and Godolphin [says Stanhope] shines 
forth with peculiar lustre in our annals. No preceding one, perhaps, had ever 
comprised so many great men or achieved so many great actions. Besides 
its two eminent chiefs, it could boast of the mild yet lofty wisdom of 
Somers, the matured intellect of Halifax, and the rising abilities of Walpole. 
At another time, also, the most subtle statesman and the most accomplished 
speaker of their age, Harley and St. John, were numbered in its ranks. It had 
struck down the overgrown power of France. It had saved Germany, and 
conquered “Flanders. ” But at length,” says Bishop Fleetwood, with 
admirable eloquence, ” God for our sins permitted the spirit of discord to go 
forth, and, by troubling sore the camp, the city, and the country (and oh that 
it had altogether spared the place sacred to his worship!) to spoil for a time 
this beautiful and pleasing prospect, and give us in its stead — I know not 
what. Our enemies will tell the rest with pleasure.” 


To our enemies indeed, I would wilUngly leave the task of recording the 
disgraceful transactions of that period. Let them relate the bedchamber 
influence of Mrs. Masham with her sovereign, and the treacherous cabals of 
Harley against his colleagues — by what unworthy means the great 
administration of Godolphin was sapped and overthrown — how his 
successors surrendered the public interests to serve their own — how 
subserviency to France became our leading principle of policy — how the 
Dutch were forsaken and the Catalans betrayed — until at length this career 
of wickedness and weakness received its consummation in the shameful 
Peace of Utrecht. It used to be observed, several centuries ago, that as the 
English always had the better of the French in battles, so the French always 
had the better of the English in treaties. But here it was a sin against light; 
not the ignorance which is deluded, but the falsehood which deludes. We 
may, perhaps, admit that it might be expedient to depart from the strict letter 
of the Grand Alliance — to consent to some dismemberment of the Spanish 
monarchy — to purchase the resignation of Philip, or allow an equivalent 
for the elector of Bavaria by the cession of Sicily and Sardinia, or, perhaps, 
of Naples. So many hands had grasped at the royal mantle of Spain that it 
could scarcely be otherwise than rent in the struggle. But how can the 
friends of Bolingbroke and Oxford possibly explain or excuse the fact that 
they offered far better terms at Utrecht in 1712, than the French had been 
willing to accept at Gertruy den berg in 1709? Or if the dismissal of the 


duke of Marlborough raised the spirits of England’s enemies and imjjaired 
the chances of the war, how is that dismissal itself to be defended?”/ 


WHIMSICAL AND JACOBITE TORIES 


An attempt to dissolve the union at this time offers a curious instance of the 
change of party tactics. It was moved in the house of lords by one of the 
Scottish peers, was supported by the whigs and opposed by the tories, and 
lost by a majority only of four. 


Oxford and St. John (lately created Viscount Bolingbroke), though they had 
united to overthrow the Godolphin ministry, had never been cordial friends. 
The former had the superiority in principle and in knowledge of business; 
but he was procrastinating, dissembling, cautious, mysterious, and 
intriguing, and therefore unable to gain the confidence of any party. He was 
of that class of statesmen who deal in expedients, and are always 
manoeuvring; whose minds are too little to conceive anything grand and 
vast. The character of Bolingbroke was the very opposite; his talents were 
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splendid, his eloquence commanding, his manners and person graceful and 
elegant; but he was dissolute and unprincipled — an English Alcibiades. 
While Oxford leaned to the whigs and favoured the Protestant succession, 
Bolingbroke sought for support among the high tories, brought many of 
them into office, and formed a close alliance with the lady Masham. Devoid 
of religion, he affected to be a champion of the church; and, with a thorough 
contempt of the Stuarts and their maxims of government, he engaged in 
projects for their restoration. In these projects the dukes of Ormonde and 
Buckingham, the chancellor Harcourt, Sir William Wyndham, and other 
members of the cabinet shared; but the duke of Shrewsbury, the lords 
Dartmouth, Trevor, and Paulet, and Robinson bishop of London were firm 
to the Protestant succession. Lady Masham was a zealous Jacobite. The 
queen hated the electoral family, and had no love for her brother, though she 
had some scruples about his right, which, however, were balanced by her 


attachment to the church. She veered about as the influence of Lady 
Somerset or Lady Masham prevailed. 


The parliament having been dissolved, a new one met (February 16th, 
1714). Its composition was much the same as before; but the tory portion 
was less powerful, being divided into Hanoverian tories, nicknamed 
Whimsicals, and Jacobite tories, i.e., friends of the electoral family, or of 
the pretender. The danger was now in fact thought to be very imminent. The 
queen during the winter had a severe attack of gout, and it was manifest that 
she was fast drawing to her end; Oxford’s influence was on the decline; the 
adherents of the house of Stuart were, through the influence of Bolingbroke, 
put into civil and miUtary posts; and the Jacobites gave open 
demonstrations of their designs. It was the general opinion that whichever 
of the competitors had the start would get the crown; and Schutz, the 
Hanoverian envoy, therefore, by the advice of the whig leaders, demanded a 
writ of summons for the electoral prince, as duke of Cambridge, with a 
view to his residence in England. The writ could not be refused, but the 
queen was highly indignant: she forbade Schutz the court, and wrote in 
strong terms to the electoral family. The sudden death, by apoplexy, of the 
princess Sophia (June 7th) was by some ascribed to the effect on her of the 
queen’s letters. 


At any rate, she had been much affected by reading them, and on the day 
after their receipt, the 28th of May, whilst walking in the gardens of 
Herrenhausen, she fell dead into the arms of the electoral princess, 
afterwards Queen Caroline. She was a woman of most amiable temper and 
no mean acquirements, being perfect mistress of the Dutch, German, 
English, French, and Italian languages, and during her long life she had 
never belied the character that becomes an English and a royal birth. She 
used to say that she should die happy if she could only live to have ” Here 
lies Sophia, queen of England,” engraved upon her coffin; and it is 
remarkable within how very few weeks her wish would have been fulfilled. 


A Beau of the Time of Queen Anne 


TRADITIONAL KINGS 


Tradition tells of kings in various places in the south and north who had 
declai’ed themselves independent of the Gupta rule. It tells of a scion of an 
ancient family, whose forefathers had settled in former times on the banks 
of the Ganges, a certain Pandu-Sakya, who at that time had established 
himself on the throne of the Mauryas at Pataliputra (the modern Patna). But 
it is averred that one of Skanda Gupta’s generals, Bhattaraka, of the family 
of Ballablii or Valabhi, had overthrown this personage in Kathiawar, i.e., 
Guzerat, and had seized the reins of government for himself. He became the 
founder of a new series of Surashtra kings, the third, which was called after 
him the Valabhi dynasty. We may place the beginning of this dynasty about 
the year 480 a.d. 


Bearing this in mind we might now, of course, again follow the chronicles, 
and relate something from that of the kings of Kashmir and from the two of 
Sinhaladvipa. From the former we might tell of one Damodhara who 
succeeded Turushka, then of a certain Meghavahana, a Sreshta or Pravara- 
sena, and his two sons, Hiranya or Toramana, until a time came when the 
throne of Kashmir stood empty, and the ” noble ” Harsha Vikramaditya sent 
one of his followers, a Brahman named Matri Gupta who was appointed 
king. But we will not go through the history of dynasties and dynastic lists, 
at least not when the authorities are so uncertain. And, as to the other two, it 
is related in a history of Buddhism, how after Vrishabha came a century in 
which sanctuaries were built and rebuilt, how under King Tishya there arose 
heresy and strife and divisions, that some short reigns then followed down 
to Abhayanaga and again down to Mahasena with whom the later chronicle 
closes. Again we read of more than one Meghavarna, of a Upati-shya who 
succeeded Mahanaman, under whom a certain Fa Hian came to Ceylon and 
tlie Buddhist hermits lived and worked. It is sufficient to give here a luicf 
nutliue of what is important. 

A Huiiilji T 111’ Ijrass tablets or copper plates have been found on the 
ruined site of Llie ancient Valabhi (tlie modern Vala), records of donations 
to Brahman and Buddhist monks, which give fairly authentic information 
concerning the period ami order of the first Surashtra or Valabhi kings. 
According to these Bhafaika or ISliattaraka was succeeded by his four sons, 
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The death of the princess enabled the elector, now become immediate heir 
to the English crown, to steer his course without disobliging either the 
sovereign or his friends. After pausing for nearly three weeks, he answered 
the queen’s letter in most civil and submissive, but very vague, terms; and 
despatched orders to Baron Bothmar, his envoy at the Hague, to proceed to 
London, and to consult with the whig leaders, whether, after all the 
unavoidable delay that had occurred, any idea of sending over the electoral 
prince had not better be postponed till next session. 


THE SCHISM ACT (1714 A.D.) 


Meanwhile the English ministers were not inactive, Oxford, who had 
constantly endeavoured to keep well with the court of Hanover — who 
perhaps really intended its interests — who had early in the year sent thither 
his cousin Mr. Harley with warm expressions of duty and attachment, saw, 
with despair, that the late events had confirmed the distrust and aversion in 
that quarter, whilst he had failed to push his negotiations with the other. His 
influence with the queen was also daily declining, or, rather, had already 
ceased. In spite of all his whispers and manoeuvres, Bolingbroke, in 
conjunction with Atterbury, perceiving how necessary it was to their 
ultimate designs still further to discourage, nay, even to crush the dissenters, 
drew up in council, and brought into parliament, as a government measure, 
the celebrated Schism Act. This act enjoins that no person in Great Britain 
shall keep any public or private school, or act as tutor, that has not first 
subscribed the declaration to conform to the Church of England and 
obtained a licence from the diocesan, and that upon failure of so doing the 
party may be committed to prison without bail; and that no such licence 
shall be granted before the party produces a certificate of his having 
received the sacrament, according to the communion of the Church of 
England, within the last year, and also subscribed the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy. 


This tyrannical act, introduced in the commons on the 12th of May by Sir 
William Wyndham, was of course vehemently opposed by the whigs. We 


know that Sir Peter King, Mr. Hampden, Sir Joseph Jekyll, and Robert 
Walpole spoke against it, although nothing beyond their names has been 
preserved on this occasion. But some observations of General Stanhope, 
which appear in the scanty reports of those debates, and which seem to have 
excited much attention, may perhaps be said, without undue praise, to be far 
in advance of the time at which they were delivered, and to show a large 
and enlightened toleration, which it was reserved for a much later 
generation to feel, acknowledge, and establish. We are told that he ” 
showed, in particular, the ill consequences of this law, as it would of course 
occasion foreign education, which, on the one hand, would drain the 
kingdom of great sums of money, and, which was still worse, would fill the 
tender minds of young men with prejudices against their own country. He 
illustrated and strengthened his argument by the example of the English 
popish seminaries abroad, which, he said, were so pernicious to Great 
Britain, that, instead of making new laws to encourage foreign education, 
he could wish those already in force against papists were mitigated, and that 
they should be allowed a certain number of schools.” It is singular that 
some of the most plain and simple notions, such as that of religious 
toleration, should be the slowest and most difficult to be impressed upon the 
human mind. 


The Schism Act passed tlie commons by a majority of 2’M against 126. In 
the lords, the second reading was moved by Bolingbroke and ably opposed 
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by lords Cowper and Wharton. ” It is somewhat strange,” said the latter, ” 
that they should call schism in England what is the established religion in 
Scotland; and therefore if the lords, who represent the nobility of that part 
of Great Britain, are for this bill, I hope that, in order to be even with us and 
consistent with themselves, they will move for the bringing in another bill 
to prevent the growth of schism in their own country.” Lord Halifax drew 
an animated contrast between the oppression now meditated on our own 
Protestant dissenters and the protection and encouragement of the reformed 


Walloons by Queen Elizabeth, and of the French Huguenots by William III, 
when both fled hither from domestic persecution. Lord Townshend said that 
he had lived a long time in Holland, and had observed that the wealth and 
strength of that great and powerful commonwealth lay in the number of its 
inhabitants; and, at the same time, he was persuaded that, if the states 
should cause the schools of any one sect tolerated in the United Provinces 
to be shut up, they would soon be as thin of people as Sweden or Spain. The 
earl of Nottingham concluded an eloquent speech on the same side with a 
bitter and impressive allusion to Swift, whose favour with the ministers was 
now firmly established and generally known. “My lords,” he said, ” I have 
many children, and I know not whether God Almighty will vouchsafe to let 
me live to give them the education I could wish they had. Therefore, my 
lords, I own I tremble when I think that a certain divine, who is hardly 
suspected of being a Christian, is in a fair way of being a bishop, and may 
one day give licences to those who shall be entrusted with the education of 
youth! “ 


All parties looked with great interest to the conduct of the lord treasurer on 
this occasion. It was, as usual, in the highest degree irresolute and 
ambiguous. In the cabinet he proposed to soften the most rigorous clauses; 
in the house he declared that he ” had not yet considered of it” ; and having 
induced the opposition to allow the second reading to pass without dividing, 
took care to absent himself on the day when it finally came to the vote. 
Such vacillating weakness sealed his political ruin. 


THE DIVISION OF THE RHNTSTKY; THE FALL OF OXFORD 


The passing of this bill appears to have flushed the Jacobites with the most 
eager hopes, insomuch as to draw them from their usual fenced and guarded 
caution in debate. One of them, Sir William Whitlocke, member for the 
University of Oxford, speaking in the house of commons of the elector, 
said: “If he comes to the crown, which I hope he never will — ” Here there 
was a loud cry and confusion, the whigs all calling out that Sir William 
should be brought to the bar to answer for his words. But he, with great 
adroitness, eluded their attack, and repaired his own imprudence. He said he 
would retract nothing; he only meant that, as the queen was younger than 
her heir presumptive, he hoped she would outlive him! 


Meanwhile, the division amongst the ministers and the murmurs of their 
partisans had been daily rising higher. Bolingbroke himself was loud in his 
complaints. “If my grooms,” he says, “did not live a happier life than I have 
done this great while, I am sure they would (juit my service.” His breach 
with the lord treasurer, which had long been widening, was now open and 
avowed. Their common friend. Swift, made indeed another effort for their 
reconciliation, and induced them to meet at Lady Masham’s, when he 
preached union to them warmly, but in vain. Finding his remonstrances 
fruitless, and unwilling to take part against either of his patrons, he declared 
that he would leave town, and cease his counsels. Bolhigbroke whispered 
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him, ” You are in the right,” whilst the lord treasurer said, as usual, ” All 
will do well.” Swift adhered to his intention, and retired into Berkshire, and 
with him departed the last hopes of Oxford. 


Another former friend of the lord treasurer had become not less active in 
striving for his downfall than she had been in promoting his power. Lady 
Masham, still the ruhng favourite of the queen, was now the close 
confederate of Bolingbroke and the Jacobites. In July she was so far 
impelled by her resentment as to tell Oxford to his face, ” You never did the 
queen any service, nor are you capable of doing her any “; and what is more 
surprising, Oxford bore this taunt with silence and submission, and made no 
reply, and went to sup with her at her house the same evening! Such 
meanness never yet averted a fall. 


What had Oxford to oppose to these bedchamber intrigues ? Nothing. His 
own artifices had become too refined for success, and too frequent for 
concealment. His character was understood. His popularity was gone. His 
support, or, at least, connivance, of the Schism Act, had alienated his 
remaining friends amongst the Puritans. Nay, even the public favour and 
high expectations with which he entered office, had, from their reaction, 
turned against him. The multitude seldom fails to expect impossibilities 


from a favourite statesman; such, for instance, as that he should increase the 
revenue by repealing taxes; and, therefore, no test of popularity is half so 
severe aS power. 


We also find it positively asserted by Marshal Berwick, in his Memoir!/, 
that the court of St. Germain had intimated to the queen, through the 
channel of the duke of Ormonde and of Lady Masham, its wish to see the 
lord treasurer removed. It is the more likely that Ormonde was employed in 
this communication, since it appears that, in the preceding April, he had 
offered to receive a letter from the pretender to the queen, and to put it into 
the hands of her majesty, which Oxford had always declined to do. Thus, 
then, all the pillars which had hitherto upheld his tottering authority were 
sapped and subverted, and on the 27th of July came the long-expected crisis 
of his fall. Her majesty had that afternoon detailed to the other members of 
the council some of the grounds of her displeasure with Oxford; and it is 
remarkable that even his confidant and creature Erasmus Lewis appears to 
admit their just foundation. After a personal altercation, carried on in the 
queen’s presence, and continued till two in the morning, Anne resumed the 
White Staff; and the whole power of the state with the choice of the new 
administration were left in the hands of Bolingbroke. 


bolingbroke; the reappearance of MARLBOROUGH 


The first step of the new prime minister was an attempt to cajole his 
political opponents. On the very day after Oxford’s dismissal, he 
entertained at dinner, at his house in Golden square, Stanhope, Walpole, 
Pulteney, Craggs, and the other most eminent whig members of the house 
of commons; but he altogether failed either to conciliate or delude them. 
The whigs positively required, as a security for the Protestant succession, 
that the pretender should be removed from Lorraine; whilst Bolingbroke 
confessed that such a banishment of her brother would never be sanctioned 
by the queen. It is difficult to conceive how Bolingbroke could possibly 
have anticipated any other issue to these overtures than disappointment; and 
they are the more surprising, since, on the same day, he had an interview 
with the chief agent of France and the pretender, whom he assured of his 
undiminished 
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regard, and since he was, in fact, steadily proceeding to the formation of a 
purely Jacobite administration. His projected arrangements were as follows: 
The seals of secretary, and the sole management of foreign affairs were to 
remain with himself; whilst to prevent his being overshadovyed by any new 
lord treasurer, that department was to be put into commission, with Sir 
William Wyndham at its head. The privy seal was to be transferred to 
Atterbury; Bromley was to continue the other secretary of state; and the earl 
of Mar, the third for Scotland; the duke of Ormonde, commander-in- chief; 
the duke of Buckingham, lord president; and Lord Harcourt, chancellor. To 
fill up the other inferior appointments was considered a matter of great 
difliculty, there being very few whom liolingbroke thought sufficiently able 
to be useful, or sufficiently zealous to be trusted. But the cabinet he 
intended (for it was never nominated), consisting as it did of scarcely any 
but Jacobites, and comjrising not a few who afterwards openly attached 
themselves to the pretender, and were attainted of high treason, can leave no 
doubt as to his ultimate design, and must convince us that, had the queen 
lived only three months longer, English religion and liberties would have 
been exposed to most imminent peril. 


In the midst of his triumph, the new prime minister found his exultation 
dashed with alarms at the approaching reappearance of Marlborough on the 
political scene. That illustrious man had early in the spring determined to 
return to England so soon as the session should be closed, and was already 
at Ostend, awaiting a favourable wind. His motives for coming over at this 
period have been often canvassed, but never very clearly explained On the 
one hand, we find, from the despatches of the Hanoverian agents, that his 
journey had not been undertaken in concert with them. On the other hand, 
the common rumour of his secret cabals and intended junction with 
Bolingbroke is utterly disproved by the evidence of Bolingbroke himself, 
who, in his most private correspondence, expresses his apprehensions at 
this journey, and hints that it proceeded from some intrigues of Lord 
Oxford. How far may we believe this latter suspicion to be truly founded ? 
It is certain that, at the close of 1713, Oxford had written to the duke in 


most flattering terms, and obtained a grant of £10,000 to carry on the works 
at Blenheim. It is no less certain, however, that the confidential letters of the 
duchess, during June and July, 1714, speak of Oxford with undiminished 
aversion. On the whole, it seems probable that Marlborough had some 
private communication with the lord treasurer, but had not committed 
himself in even the slightest degree; that he was returning to England to see 
and judge for himself of the prospect of affairs; and that he did not feel 
himself so far pledged to his former colleagues as to be entirel); debarred 
from any new political connection. 


THE ILLNESS AND DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE (1714 A.D.) 


But a mightier arm that that of Marlborough was now stretched forth to 
arrest the evil designs of Bolingbroke. The days, nay, even the hours, of 
Queen Anne were numbered. Her majesty’s spirits had been so much 
agitated by the altercation in her presence, on the night of the 27th, as 
greatly to affect her health; and she herself said to one of her physicians, 
with that instinct of approaching dissolution so often and so strangely found 
before any danger is apparent, that she should not outlive it. The 
imposthume in her leg being checked, her gouty humour flew to her brain; 
she was seized with an apoplectic fit early in the morning of Friday the 
30th, and imme- 
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diately sank into a state of stupefaction. It may easily be supposed what 
various emotions sucii an event at such a crisis would occasion; yet it is a 
very remarkable proof of the bad opinion commonly entertained of her 
majesty’s counsels, and of the revolutionary result anticipated from them, 
that the funds rose considerably on the first tidings of her danger, and fell 
again on a report of her recovery. 


Bolingbroke and the Jacobites, stunned and bewildered by this sudden 
crisis, were unable to mature their plans so rapidly as it required. The 


whigs, on their part, were found much better prepared — having already, 
under the guidance of Stanhope, entered amongst themselves into an 
organised association, collected arms and ammunition, and nominated 
officers. They had in readiness several thousand figures of a small fusee in 
brass, and some few in silver and gold, to be distributed amongst the most 
zealous followers and the most active chiefs, as signals in the expected day 
of trial. Stanhope was now taking every measure for acting with vigour, if 
necessary, on the demise of the queen — to sieze the Tower, to secure in it 
the persons of the leading Jacobites, to obtain possession of the outports, 
and to proclaim the new king. Most anxious eyes were also cast upon the 
coasts of Dover, where the hero of the age and the idol of the army was 
daily expected from Ostend. 


The genius of the duke of Marlborough would no doubt have rendered any 
such struggle successful, but it was reserved for the duke of Shrewsbury to 
avert its necessity. That eminent man — the only individual who mainly 
assisted in both the great changes of dynasty of 1688 and 1714 — cast 
aside, at this crisis, his usual tergiversation and timidity, and evinced an 
honest zeal on behalf of ” the good old cause.” His means, it is true, were 
still strongly marked with his characteristic duplicity. Whilst Bolingbroke 
appears to have fully confided in this attachment, he secretly concerted 
measures with two of the great whig peers, the dukes of Argyll and 
Somerset. 


The result appeared on Friday the 30th. That morning the council met at 
Kensington, it being then, as now, composed only of such councillors as 
had received a special summons, and the high oflScers alone were present. 
The news of the queen’s desperate condition had just been received. The 
Jacobites sat dispirited, but not hopeless, nor without resources. Suddenly 
the doors were thrown open, and Argyll and Somerset announced. They 
said that, understanding the danger of the queen, they had hastened, though 
not specially summoned, to offer their assistance. In the pause of surprise 
which ensued, Shrewsbury rose and thanked them for their offer. They, 
immediately taking their seats, proposed an examination of the physicians; 
and on their report suggested that the post of lord treasurer should be filled 
without delay, and that the duke of Shrewsbury should be recommended to 
her majesty. What a scene for a painter — Shrewsbury, with his usual lofty 


air and impenetrable smoothness; the courtly smile, under which the fiery 
soul of St. John sought to veil its anguish and its rage; the slow, indecisive 
look of Ormonde; and the haughty triumph of Argyll. 


The Jacobite ministers, thus taken completely by surprise, did not venture to 
ofl’er any opposition to the recommendation of Shrewsbury; and 
accordingly a deputation, comprising Shrewsbury himself, waited upon her 
majesty the same morning, to lay before her what seemed the unanimous 
opinion of the council. The queen, who by this time had been roused to 
some degree of consciousness, faintly acquiesced, delivered the treasurer’s 
staff to Shrewsbury and bade him use it for the good of her people. The 
duke would have returned his staff as chamberlain, but she desired him to 
keep them both; 
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and thus, by a remarkable, and I believe unparalleled, combination, he was 
invested for some days with three of the highest offices of court and state, 
being at once lord treasurer, lord chamberlain, and lord lieutenant of 
Ireland. How strange to tind all these dignities heaped upon a man who had 
so often professed his disinclination to public business— who had, during 
many years, harassed King William with applications to resign, and 
repeatedly entreated his friends to allow him to be “an insignificant cipher, 
instead of a bad figure ! ” ” Had Iason,” he said on one occasion, ” I would 
sooner breed him a cobbler than a courtier, and a hangman than a 
statesman!” 


Another proposal of the dukes of Somerset and Argyll, which had passed at 
the morning meeting, was to send immediately a special summons to all 
privy councillors in or near London. Many of the whigs accordingly 
attended the same afternoon, and, amongst them, the illustrious Somers, 
who, in spite of his growing infirmities, would not be absent — for the first 
time in his life 


— from the post of duty. His great name was in itself a tower of strength to 
his party; and the council, with this new infusion of healthy blood in its 
veins, forthwith took vigorous measures to secure the legal order of 
succession. Four regiments were ordered to London, seven battaUons 
recalled from Ostend, an embargo was laid on all the ports, and directions 
sent that a fleet should put out to sea. 


The next day the queen had sunk back into a lethargy, and the physicians 
gave no hopes of her life. The council hereupon sent orders to the heralds- 
at-arms, and to a troop of the life-guards, to be in readiness to proclaim the 
successor. They sent express to Hanover Mr. Craggs, with a despatch to the 
elector, earnestly requesting him to hasten to Holland, where a British 
squadron should attend him, and be ready to bring him over, in case of the 
queen’s demise. They also wrote to the states of Holland, reminding them 
of their guarantee to the Protestant succession. They appointed Lord 
Berkeley to command the fleet. They ordered a reinforcement to proceed to 
Portsmouth, and an able general officer to Scotland — great importance 
being attached to the former, and much disaffection apprehended in the 
latter; and, in short, no precaution was neglected to ensure tranquillity, or to 
check disturbances in any quarter where they might arise. 


At seven the next morning, the 1st of August, the queen expired. She had 
not recovered sufficient consciousness either to take the sacrament or to 
sign her will. “The earl of Oxford was removed on Tuesday — the queen 
died on Sunday! What a world is this,” says Bolingbroke,? “and how does 
fortune banter us.” 


The character of the queen [says Stanhope, having chiefly in mind the 
political influence of Anne], need not detain us long. She was a very weak 
woman, full of prejudices, fond of flattery, always governed blindly by 
some female favourite, and, as Swift bitterly observes, ” had not a stock of 
amity to serve above one object at a time.” Can it be necessary to waste 
many words upon the mind of a woman who could give as a reason — a 
lady’s reason! 


— for dismissing a cabinet minister that he had appeared before her in a tie- 
wig instead of a full-bottom ? Is it not evident that in such a case we must 


Dharasena, the eldest, DrdiKiscna who was already called Great King and 
was solemnly crowned as rulrr of the earth, Dhruvasena the third, and 
Dharapatta the youngest son. Tliey liad brought the peninsula and a great 
part of the coast and the mainland as far as Malwa under their rule, which in 
the case of the third certainly lasted to the year 534. The youngest was 
succeeded by his son Guhaseiia, wlm In’slowed whole villages on the 
disciples of the Sakya and on their cloislcis, In’ hy his son Sri Dharasena, 
the second of the name and cei’- tainly not lati-r tliaii tlie end of the sixth 
century (595) and he again by his son Siladitya or Dharmaditya who 
continued reigning on into the seventh century. But we need not pursue the 
series of these kings any further. 


During the reign of a nephew of the last named, another Dhruvasena (632- 
640), the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Tsang came to India (627-645) and to the 
Valabhi kingdom in the west. His account of his journey has an astonishing 
amount to say of the riches of the country, of its numerous inhabitants, of 
the many cloisters with thousands of monks, — some of them Buddhist but 
he also speaks of others, and mentions Jain monks whom he had seen, — 
and of the numbers of columns and the magnificent stupas, etc. The kings 
of that time, one traveller reports, are Xatriya, all relations of the king 
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Siladitya of Malwa ; the son-in-law of the reigning king Siladitya at Kanya- 
kubja (Kanauj) is called T’u-lu-p’o-po-tu (Dhruvabhata). And here our 
pilgrim incidentally describes that ruler as pious, wise, and virtuous and as 
so open-handed that he redeemed his charitable gifts at double their value. 
He speaks with all reverence and respect of this prince, to whose brilliant 
court he went by invitation. c 


The relations of the Indian dynasties to the successive hordes of Scythians 
who poured down on northern India, are obscure. There is abundant 
evidence of a long-continued struggle but the attempt to assign dates to its 
chief episodes has not yet reached results which can be accepted as final. 
Two Vikramaditya Sakaris, or vanquishers of the Scythians, are required for 
the purposes of chronology. The truth seems to be that, during the first six 


study the advisers and not the character of a sovereign — that we must look 
to the setting rather than to the stone ? / 


POLITICAL GROWTH IN REIGN OF ANNE 


With Anne ended the dynasty of the Stuarts. She was [says Keightley b] a 
woman of narrow intellect, but of good intentions; a model of conjugal 
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and maternal duty. The title of ” Good Queen Anne,” given to her, proves 
the public sense of her virtues. She possessed, however, a portion of the 
obstinacy of her family, and had some of their notions of prerogative. In 
person the queen was comely, and her voice was so melodious that it acted 
like a charm on the auditors when she spoke from the throne. All through 
her reign she was highly and deservedly popular. 


During the reigns of William and Anne the constitution, as was to be 
expected, received many improvements. By the Bill of Rights and the Act 
of Settlement the limits of the prerogative were ascertained; the Toleration 
Act, imperfect as it was, put an end to the persecution of the 
nonconformists; the law of treason was improved and made certain; the 
liberty of the press was completely established. The judges now for the first 
time became really independent, as they were to retain their places during 
good behaviour, and be removeable only in case of the commission of some 
great offence or by an address of both houses of parliament. 


It was at this period that a national bank was first established in England, 
and paper-money, that most valuable aid to commerce, if judiciously 
managed, was introduced. The system of funding and the consequent 
formation of a national debt were now first brought into action by the 
inventive genius of Mr. Montague (Lord Halifax) when chancellor of the 
exchequer. It originated in the issue of exchequer-bills (some for as low a 
sum as £10 or £5) to the amount of £2,700,000 bearing interest and 


transferable. The advantage to government of this happy temerity, as it was 
termed, was speedily discerned, and the practice of mortgaging future 
revenue, which has since been carried to such an enormous extent, was 
soon commenced. 


To this period may also be referred the permanent establishment of a 
standing army in England. The efforts of the last two princes of the house of 
Stuart to obtain this implement of despotism, as they held it to be, had 
proved abortive; but the two great wars which had succeeded the 
Revolution, and the close connection in which England was thereby 
engaged with the continental powers, had formed the army into a 
profession, and also made apparent that she must at all times have in 
readiness for domestic defence or external operation a force more efficient 
than trained bands, which in skill and discipline might be on a footing with 
those of the continental powers. Much jealousy was entertained for a long 
time at this new description of force, and it formed a fruitful subject of 
declamation for pretended patriots, though the annual mutiny bill, on which 
it depended for its existence, made it be completely under the control of 
parliament. It has ever since proved the most efficient instrument, not 
merely in protecting the country from foreign enemies but in preserving 
internal tranquillity, and has never been employed in encroachments on the 
liberty of the subject. It is worthy of remark that from the very 
commencement commissions in the British army have been matters of 
purchase, and that at a very high rate. 


The despatches of foreign ambassadors, which furnish so many materials 
for the history of the houses of Tudor and Stuart, now become 
comparatively of little importance. Foreign envoys were no longer on the 
same footing of familiar intercourse with the British sovereigns or tlieir 
ministers; and as the struggles in parliament henceforth were more for place 
than for principles, they had less occasion to take any share in the 
parliamentary contests. They transacted their business with the secretaries 
of state, and the accounts of 


[‘ Of Anne in her later years, however, W. H. S. Aubray” says : ” She was a 
victim of gluttony and obesity. Her embonpoint was colossal. A popular 
sobriquet applied to her was Brandy Nan because of her potations.”’| 
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events which they used to write to inform their courts of were now 


generally to be found in the columns of the newspapers which appeared 
daily. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC ADVANCEMENT 


It may finally be observed that this period and the early part of the 
succeeding one were the golden age of literary men if not of literature in 
England. Though the sovereigns themselves were indifferent to them, the 
ministers loved and encouraged literature and science. Thus Sir Isaac 
Newton was master of the mint, and John Locke a commissioner of trade; 
Matthew Prior an envoy at the court of France, and Joseph Addison, a 
secretary of state; not to mention Swift and others, who were promoted in 
their professions.“ Foremost among this distinguished company was Sir 
Isaac Newton. This pre-eminent liglit of the modern world in mathematical 
and astronomical science was born at Closterworth, in the county of 
Lincoln, on Christmas Day, 1642 (old style). Even his boyhood was 
devoted to science, and his sports were scientific experiments; for his time 
was chiefly spent in constructing models of clocks, windmills, and other 
articles of nice and accurate calculation in mechanics, so that, while at 
school at Grantham, his lodging-room was a workshop that resounded with 
continual hammering. He even improved the kites of his school fellows by 
contriving their shape and proportions, and adjusting the string, upon 
mathematical principles. 


All this was accompanied with such superiority of intellectual power in 
other departments that when he pleased he could outstrip his companions at 
their daily tasks, and was soon at the head of the school. At the age of 
eighteen he was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he quickly 
arrested the attention not only of his fellow students but of Dr. Isaac 
Barrow, by his rapid proficiency in the science of mathematics. His regular 
study of Euclid, it has been said, was at first animated by a desire to explore 
the wonders of judicial astrology; but on having tested it by severe 
calculation, and discovered its emptiness, he threw both it and Euclid aside, 
and advanced to higher pursuits. The first result of these studies was his 
New Method of Infinite Series and Fluxions, which was published in Latin. 
In 1664, he turned his attention to the improvement of telescopes, and 
having procured a prism he detected, by carefid observation, the fallacy of 
Descartes’ doctrine of colours, upon which he published his New Theory of 
Light and Colours. The plague having broke out at Cambridge in 1665, 


Newton retired to his own house in the country, wdiere he prosecuted his 
studies in solitude; and while thus occupied, his great theory of gravitation 
[which found ultimate expression in his Principia] first suggested itself to 
his mind. Thus, the foundation of all his stupendous discoveries was laid 
when he was only twenty-four years of age. 


The career of Sir Isaac Newton after this period, and the works which he 
published illustrative of his discoveries in the laws of nature and the science 
of astronomy, would of themselves require a lengthened chapter; it is 
enough to state that, being revolutions, they met with their full share of 
envy and opposition. But they established themselves at last as immutable, 
inex-pugnable truths, and the reflective world, upon which they dawned 
like a sunshine, was lost in delight and wonder. “Does Mr. Newton eat, or 
drink, or sleep like other men?” exclaimed the marquis de I’ Hospital, 
himself a very eminent mathematician: *‘I represent him to myself as a 
great celestial genius entirely disengaged from matter.” The amiable and 
accomplished Queen Caroline, (wife of George IT), who took great delight 
in the philosopher’s society, declared herself happy in having come into the 
world at a time which 
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put it into her power to converse with him. Honours, both hterary and 
poHtical, were conferred upon Newton; he was appointed professor of 
mathematics at Cambridge, sent to parliament as one of its representatives, 
made warden of the mint, and invested with knighthood; But these 
distinctions which he did not need, and which are now seldom remembered, 
were themselves honoured by his accepting them. His life, which was 
extended to his eighty-fifth year, was employed in the same philosophical 
researches, until its termination on March 20th, 1727, when he died, leaving 
behind him a renown which can only perish with that universe of v/hose 
laws of action he was the inspired expounder. His amiable moral qualities, 
and his devotedness to revealed religion, that were in contrast with the 


selfish and irreligious spirit of the age, are too universally known to require 
description. 


A fit contemporary for Sir Isaac Newton was John Locke, one of the 
greatest philosophers and most powerful WTiters which England, rich in 
such minds, has produced. He was born at Wrington, Somersetshire, on the 
29th of August, 1632. He was educated first at Westminster School, and 
afterwards at Christ Church College, Oxford, where, having thoroughly 
studied the philosophy of the schools which still predominated at the 
university, and acquired all the benefit which its training was fitted to 
impart, he attained the higher knowledge of perceiving its inefficiency as a 
guide to truth, and the necessity of better lights than the peripatetics. This 
perception w^as greatly aided by his study of the writings of Descartes; and 
thus both Locke and Newton, though in different ways, owed much to the 
influence of that bold and original thinker. 


In consequence of a feeble constitution, Locke combined the study of 
medicine with that of ethics and metaphysics; but though he never took the 
degree of doctor, or practised the healing art professionally, his knowledge 
of it was so respectable that he w^as generally addressed by the title of 
doctor of medicine. After the Restoration he had tempting offers to become 
a diplomatist; but he preferred the study of philosophy to political honours, 
although he became the friend and counsellor of the earl of Shaftesbuiy. 
After a life chiefly spent in study, Locke, in 1675, repaired to the south of 
France for the benefit of his health; and his journal of a four years’ 
residence there shows how closely he watched and how sagaciously he 
investigated the great events that passsed before his notice. His connection 
with Shaftesbury involved him in the earl’s disgrace; and when the latter 
was obliged to retire to Holland, Locke followed at the close of 1683, and 
remained in that country until the Revolution, when he returned home in the 
same fleet that conveyed the princess Mary to England. But during the 
interval his exile had not been unmolested; for through a groundless charge 
of treason preferred against him in his absence, he was formally ejected 
from his student’s place in Christ Church College; and in consequence of 
the Monmouth insurrection, in which he was causelessly suspected to have 
had a share, an ajipli-cation was made by the English envoy to the Dutch 
government, to have Locke sent home a prisoner. On the settlement of 


William and Mary, Locke had high offers to go abroad in a public capacity, 
but contented hinis(>If with the office of commissioner of appeals, which 
brought him a small revenue of £200 per annum. 


Matters of greater importance, indeed, and more congenial to his character 
than embassies and state negotiations, were at present absorbing his 
attention; for in the following year (1690) he completetl and jjublished his 
renowned masterpiece, the Essay on Human Understanding, a work which 
he had begun to plan so early as 1670. Its appearance was startling: it was a 
revolution 
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in tlu/ intellectual world for wliich men were not prepared, nnieh as they 
had been lately accustomed to chanj/es; and the schoolmen, especially, 
were little inclined to unread their learning, abandon their old authorities, 
and adopt rules of thought and reasoning more accordant with cvery-day 
language and comuK“nplace reality. In this recusancy the University of 
Oxford went so far that at a nuH’ting of the heads of the institution it was 
agreed, that each should prevent Locke’s book from being read by the 
students of his college. JAut hi spite of this and similar opposition, the 
principles of the essay forced their way with the resistlessness of truth, and 
the work was recognised as “one of the noblest, most useful, and most 
original books the world ever saw.” It is not too much, indeed, to say that it 
constituted a new era in the history of human thought, from the importance 
of its innovations, and the influence they have more or less exercised ujjon 
all the succeeding systems of philosophy. But much though the world has 
been indebted to Locke as a philosopher, it scarcely owes him less as ;i 
political writer; and his productions on toleration, on civil government, on 
money and the raising of its value, on education, etc., were as bold and 
original, and as persuasive as his Essay on Human Understanding. These, 
with his religious works in defence and illustration of the doctrines of 
Christianity, though so numerous as to fill ten octavo volumes, have been 
frequently republished, not oidy in portions, but collec-tively. Having thus, 


during a sickly but extended life, done so much for intellectual renown, and 
won the love of all who knew him by his uprightness, meekness, and 
Christian charity, the close of his life, in 1704, was in consistency with its 
whole tenor, being spent in the study of the Bible, and a calm, hopeful 
preparation for eternity. To a young gentleman’s inquiry as to the shortest 
and surest way to attain a true knowledge of the Christian religion, Locke’s 
memorable answer was, “Let him study the Holy Scripture, especially the 
New Testament; it has God for its author, salvation for its end, and truth 
without any mixture of error for its matter.” Till his last hour its perusal was 
his chief occupation; and when the dimness of approaching death was 
gathering upon his eyesight, its consolatory pages wre read to him by his 
own desire, until the moment of his departure had arrived. 


Such were Newton and Locke, the ornaments of the age, who divided 
between them the empire of human thought, and who taught the world not 
only by their wisdom, but by their example and high moral worth. It was 
such men whom the age especially needed to give philosophy its right 
direction, and inquiring spirits their best example. The change, indeed, for 
the present was imperceptible, and years were to elapse before it could be 
realized. But its coming was as certain as that of the buried harvest, and the 
present generation is living in its abundance. 


ARCHITECTURE 


In turning our attention to the progress of literature, science, and the fine 
arts, as manifested in the productions of that period, the department of 
architecture also solicits our notice. This at once is evident from the fact 
that the metropolis of the empire, which in a few days was swept away, was 
replaced by another, richer, statelier, and larger, than the former, and that so 
great a work was accomplished in a very few years. No other nation could 
have achieved such a stupendous feat; and London restored was a triumph 
of English wealth, resources, and enterprise, that gave full promise of the 
ascendency which the country was afterwards to attain. On this occa- 
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sion, too, it may emphatically be said that the emergency called forth the 
man, so that when a new metropolis worthy of the national grandeur was to 
be created, a great architect was at hand to direct the undertaking. The vast, 
varied and creative mind of Sir Christopher Wren, extending over a long 
life, sufficed not only to commence but complete the work, so that upon the 
gates of the capital itself, as well as upon his tomb in St. Paul’s, the motto 
might have been engraved: Si monumentum quTris, circumspice. 


This great architect, who at the commencement of his career seems to have 
been ignorant of his proper vocation, as well as the great work which he 
was destined to accomplish, was originally a student at Oxford, where 
mathematics and astronomy occupied his chief attention; and such was his 
proficiency in these sciences that at the early age of eighteen he was one of 
the most distinguished of those ihustrious philosophers who afterwards, in 
1660, constituted the Royal Society. England, however, was to be 
sufficiently enriched by her Newton; and therefore Wren, after obtaining a 
high reputation in the mathematical and astronomical sciences, turned his 
attention to their practical application by the study of architecture, so that, 
in 1661, he was appointed coadjutor to Sir John Denham, the poet, who, on 


the death of Inigo Jones, had been raised by royal favour to the post of 
surveyor-general. 


Of course, the duties of such a partnership would fall upon Sir Christopher, 
and one of the first was to survey and plan the restoration of St. Paul’s 
cathedral, now gradually falling into ruin. Sir Christopher soon fomid that 
such a restoration would at best be but a patchwork; and while the question 
was pending whether the building should be repaired or wholly rebuilt, the 
great conflagration stepped in to decide the controversy. Both capital and 
cathedral were now a heap of rubbish, and all must be made anew. It would 
be unfair to ask how much the exultation of Wren at being thus emancipated 
from the tinkering-up of an old worn-out city may have qualified his regret 
at the demolition and sympathy for the sufferers; it is enough to know that 
he set to work to repair the evil, and soon created a better London than the 
former. Never upon any one architect, perhaps, had such a task been 
devolved since the days of the building upon Shinar. As the legislature had 
now a full opportunity for passing such enactments as might secure 
comfortable healthy houses and commodious streets, it was decreed that in 
future all buildings in London should be of brick or stone; that party walls, 
of sufficient strength and thickness, should separate one house from 
another; and that rain-water pipes should be substituted for the spouts that 
had been wont to pour their torrents from tlie house-tops upon the heads of 
those who walked below; wliile builders were exhorted to devise 
improvements for their structures by making mouldings, and projections of 
rubbed brick. 


In the meantime. Wren had surveyed the ruins, and presented his plan for 
laying out the new town. Need it be added that this plan, though grand, 
regular, an(l comprehensive, was crossed, altered, and curtailed, througli 
tlie caprice, the jealousy, or poverty of those at whose expense it was to be 
realised, and who therefore claimed a princij)al voice in its (k/tails? Still, 
much was accomplished, although it fell far short of the original. Such was 
also th(^ fate of St. Paul’s, the crowning work and niasterpi(>ce of the gnvit 
archi(ect, the plan of which the duke of York altered to suit the j)opish 
C(<rrnionial, when romanism should be restored in J-Jritain, although 

AV ‘ren with tears remonstrated against the interference. Such, too, in a still 
gnvater degree was the fate of the London monument, the original plan of 


centuries of the Christian era, the fortunes of the Scythian or Tatar races 
rose and fell from time to time in nortliern India. They more than once 
sustained great defeats ; and they more than once overthrew the native 
dynasties.* 


The latest authorities are now agreed that the great and victorious king 
Vikramaditya who, as Lefmann says, ” together with his battle of Korur has 
hitherto wandered incessantly like a wavering and restless shadow ” from 
67 B.C. to 560 A.D., may now be definitely assigned to a reign dating from 
510 to 560 A.D. in which time, at Korur, he annihilated the Scythian army.” 


which, as presented by Sir Christopher, was highly graceful and 
ai)propriate; but which had the fate to 
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fall into the hands of the civic authorities for realisation. Let us forget, if we 
can, what they made of it: 


London’s column pointing to the skies, Like a tall bully lifts the head and 
lies. 


The amenities of modern society have prevailed at last. The lie is expunged, 
and the “tall bully,” as if he had just escaped the infliction of the pump, 
stands shivering and crestfallen in a corner. 


Besides St. Paul’s, which Su” Christopher had the singular good fortune to 
complete as well as plan, he superintended the erection of fifty-one 
churches in London, which still constitute the chief architectural ornaments 
of the now greatly changed and improved metropolis. To these might be 
added public buildings both in London and elsewhere, of which a mere list 
would exceed our limits. After having done so much for his country, and 
raised the character of its architecture to so high an eminence, his fate was 
that which usually awaits the greatest of benefactors: society united to 
persecute that excellence which it could not equal, and return injuries for 
those benefits which it could not repay. Deprived of his office of surveyor- 
general, which he had held for forty-nine years, he calmly exclaimed, ” 
Nujic me jubet fortuna expeditius philosophar”; and retired to the country at 
the age of eighty-six, where he spent the remaining five years of his life in 
contemplation and reading, and chiefly in the study of the Holy Scriptures. 
There, also, he closed his career; ” cheerful in solitude,” says his son, ” and 
as well pleased to die in the shade as in the light.” His final resting-place, as 
well as fittest monument, was the vault of St. Paul’s, in which his remains 
were deposited. His fame was so great, and his excellence so transcendent, 
that during the present period no other English architect is named. Whether 


his place has been adequately filled at any period since his departure, can be 
best learned by a glance at our public buildings. 


The greatest poet of the age next to Milton, and the most influential in 
forming the spirit and developing the maturity of English literature, was 
John Dryden, the Chaucer of the seventeenth century. He was born at 
Aldwinkle, Northamptonshire, in 1632, and educated first at Westminster 
School under the celebrated Dr. Busby, and afterwards at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. His first poetical attempt, which he gave to the world in 1649, 
was an elegy on the death of Lord Hastings, a young nobleman of high 
character and promise ; but a subject so well fitted to call forth affectionate 
enthusiasm at least, if not poetical inspiration, from a young poet of 
seventeen, was such a tissue of cold conceits and overstrained artificial 
figures, as to give no promise whatsoever of the excellence he was 
afterwards to attain. The young lord had died of the smallpox, and Dryden, 
directing his admiration to the pustules, converts them into ornaments on 
the soil of Venus — into jewels — into rosebuds — and finally into 
pimples, each having a tear in it to bewail the pain it was occasioning! This 
was enough; and he remained in silence for nine years afterwards — not 
idly, however, as was manifested not only by his general scholar-ship, but 
the superior taste of his next production, in which he had the resolution to 
abandon his models of Donne and Cowley, and become a genuuie follower 
of nature. This poem, entitled “Heroic Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 
Cromwell,” was a proper theme for Dryden, who had been educated among 
Puritans, and patronised at the court of the protector. With the Restoration, 
however, he was ready with a palinode under the title of ” Astra^a Redux,” 
welcoming the return of Charles IJ, and predicting from the event a 
millennium of political happiness; and in 1666 appeared his ” Annus 
Mirahilis” 
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the subjects of which were the Dutch War and the fire of London. It was 
only now, indeed, that his mind broke forth in full vigour after so thorough 


a maturing, and estabHshed him in the highest rank of poetry. Long before 
this, however, his republican and Puritan sympathies had expired; the new 
king and court were more to his taste; and as his small patrimonial estate 
yielded only about £60 a year, while his wants equalled a tenfold amount, 
his chief dependence was royal favour, which he was ready to purchase at 
any price. And seldom, indeed, has such an amount of genius been so 
mercilessly exacted, or so poorly repaid. It was Samson in the prison-house 
grinding for his daily subsistence. 


During a literary life, continued to such a period, and urged to such constant 
exertion by the claims of necessity, the productions of Dryden were both 
numerous and diversified. Besides many smaller poems, which of 
themselves would fill several volumes, he wrote eight of considerable 
length, of which The Hind and the Panther, and Absalom and Achitophel, 
are the most distinguished. As a dramatic writer he wrote twenty-eight 
plays. Besides a poetical version of Vergil, he gave translations from Ovid, 
Theocritus, Lucretius, Horace, Juvenal, and Persius. He also wrote 
adaptations, under the name of Fables, from Chaucer and Boccacio, which, 
though produced in his old age, constitute the most popular and pleasing of 
his writings. Indeed, it is perceptible throughout the course of his writings, 
that although his mind was slow in maturing, it continued in active 
operation to the close, and that, too, with growing improvement, so that his 
latest productions were also his best.* 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The manners of the English gentry, in this age, were, in a great measure, 
purely national; and, except at court, had received from foreign nations 
neither polish nor corruption. To travel had not yet grown to be a very 
common practice. It was not yet thought that a visit to more genial climes or 
more lovely landscapes was the best preparation for afterward living 
happily and contented in one’s own. In fact, according to the old English 
maxims, no one could go abroad without special permission from the 
sovereign. Thus, in the reign of Elizabeth, Sir William Evers was severely 
punished because he had presumed to make a private journey to Scotland. 
In the first part of the eighteenth century, the same authority seems to still 
have existed, at least with respect to the great nobility. The duke of 
Shrewsbury, for example, could not go abroad, in 1700, until he had 
obtained leave from King William. Thus, also, the duke of Marlborough’s 
application for a passport, in 1712, was opposed by several members of the 
cabinet. The fees for a passport at the foreign office amounted to upwards 
of £6, a sum far from inconsiderable in those days, and serving as a check 
upon the lower class of travellers. To travel with passports from the foreign 
ministers resident in England is a later innovation. 


Thus amongst the gentry and middle classes of Queen Anne’s time the 
French language was much undervaluerl, and seldom studied. At court, 
however, the case was very different; and, though few could speak French 
very accurately, it is remarkable how much the style of many eminent men 
at this period, in their private correspondence, teems with gallicisms. The 
letters of Marlborough, especially, appear written by a Frenchman. Thus, 
for example, he uses the word ” opiniatrety ” for obstinacy, and ” to defend” 
instead of to forbid. 


At the Peace of Utrecht the population of England was not much above 
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five millions. It may be doubted whether that of Scotland exceeded one 
million, or that of Ireland, two. It is certain, however, that the rural 
inhabitants of England then very far outnumbered those in the towns; but 
the latter having since increased in a much greater proportion, more 
especially in the manufacturing districts, the two classes have come nearly 
to an equality; a change which has involved within it the germ of other 
changes. 


The national debt, at the accession of Anne, had been onlv £16,000,000, 
with an interest of £1,300,000. In 1714, it had grown to £52,000,000, with 
an interest of £3,300,000. By the accounts presented to parliament in that 
year, it appeared that the expense of the late war during twelve years 
amounted to nearly £69,000,000, making a yearly average of above five 
millions and a half. The debts, during this period, seem to have been 
contracted on very moderate terms. Lord-Treasurer Godolphin observes, in 
one of his letters, in 1706: “Though the land and trade both of England and 
Holland have excessive burdens upon them, yet the credit continues good, 
both with us and with them; and we can, either of us, borrow money at four 
or five per cent. ; whereas, the finances of France are so much more 
exhausted that they are forced to give 20 and 25 per cent, for every penny 
of money they send out of the kingdom, unless they send it in specie.” In 
1709, the supplies voted exceeded seven millions, a sum that was 
unparalleled, and seemed enormous. In fact, though these sums at present 
may appear light in our eyes, they struck the subjects of Anne with the 
utmost astonishment and horror. ” Fifty millions of debt, and six millions of 
taxes!” exclaimed Swift: “the high allies have been the ruin of us 
Bolingbroke points out, with dismay, that the public revenue, in neat 
money, amounted, at the Revolution, to no more than two millions 
annually; and the public debts, that of the bankers included, to little more 
than £300,000. Speaking of a later period, and of a debt of thirty millions, 
he calls it “a sum that will appear incredible to future generations, and is so 
almost to the present!” How much juster and more correct on this point 
were the views of Secretary Stanhope. In the minutes of a conference which 
he held in 1716, with Abbe Dubois, the following remark is recorded of 
him: “However large our national debt may be thought, it will undoubtedly 
increase much more, and believe me it will not hereafter cause greater 


1? 


difficulty to the government, or uneasiness to the people, than it does at 
present.” 


But, though we might astonish our great-grandfathers at the high amount of 
our public income, they may astonish us at the high amount of their public 
salaries. The service of the country was then a service of vast emolument. 
In the first place, the holder of almost every great office was entitled to 
plate; seconflly, the rate of salaries, even when nominally no larger than at 
present, was, in fact, two or three times more considerable from the 
intermediate depreciation of money. But even nominally, many offices were 
then of higher value, and when two or more were conferred upon the same 
person he, contrary to the present practice, received the profits of all. As the 
most remarkable instance of this fact, I may mention the duke and duchess 
of Marlborough. Exclusive of Blenheim, of parliamentary grants, of gifts, 
of marriage portions from tlie queen to their daughters, it appears that the 
fixed yearly income of the duke, at the licight of his favour, was no less 
than £54,825, and the duchess had, in offices and pensions, an additional 
smn of £9,500 — a sum infinitely greater than could now be awarded to the 
highest favour of the most eminent achievements. 


There can be no doubt that the former scale was unduly high : but it may be 
questioned whether we are not at present running into another as dangerous 
extreme; whether by diminishing so much the emoluments of public service 
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we are not deterring men with genius, but without fortune, from entering 
the career of politics, and forcing them rather to betake themselves to some 
lucrative profession; whether the greatest abilities may not thereby be 
diverted from the public service; whether we are not tending to the principle 
that no man, without a large private property, is fit to be a minister of state; 
whether we may not, therefore, subject ourselves to the worst of all 
aristocracies, an aristocracy of money; whether we may not practically lose 
one of the proudest boasts of the British constitution under which great 


talent, however penniless, or lowborn, not only may raise but frequently has 
raised itself above the loftiest of our Montagus or Howards. 


In Queen Anne’s time the diplomatic salaries were regulated according to a 
scale established in 1669. Ambassadors-ordinary in France, Spain, and the 
emperor’s court had £100 a day, and £1,500 for equipage; in Portugal, 
Holland, Sweden, and the other courts, £10 a day and £1,000 for equipage. 
Ambassadors-extraordinary had everywhere the same allowances as the 
ambassadors-ordinary, and differed only in the equipage money, which was 
to be determined by the sovereign according to the occasion. Considering 
the difference in the value of money, such posts also were undoubtedly 
more lucrative and advantageous than at present. But, on the other hand, 
these salaries — and sometimes even those of the civil government at home 
— were very irregularly paid, and often in arrear. ” I neither have received 
nor expect to receive,” says Bolingbroke,/ in one of his letters, “anything on 
account of the journey which I took last year by her majesty’s order (into 
France) ; and as to my regular appointments, I do assure your lordship I 
have heard nothing of them these two years.” 


Ministerial or parliamentary corruption — at least so far as foreign powers 
were concerned — did not in this generation, as in the last, sully the annals 
of England. Thus, for example, shamefully as the English interests were 
betrayed at the Peace of Utrecht by the English ministers, there is yet no 
reason whatever to suspect that they, like the patriots of Charles IPs reign, 
had received presents or “gratifications” from Louis XIV. Should we 
ascribe this change to the difference of the periods or of the persons? Was 
the era of the Peace of Utrecht really preferable to that of 1679, hailed by 
Blackstone as the zenith of British constitutional excellence? Or were 
Bolingbroke and Oxford more honest statesmen than Littleton and 
Algernon Sidney? / 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE REIGN OF GEORGE I 
[1714-1727 A.D.] 


” The era of the Georges may be compared to the era of the An-tonines at 
Rome. It was a period combining happiness and glory — a period of kind 
rulers and a prosperous people. While improvement was advancing at home 
with gigantic strides — while great wars were waged abroad — the 
domestic repose and enjoyment of the na-tion were scarcely ever for a 
moment broken through. The current was strong and rapid, but the surface 
remained smooth and unruffled. Lives were seldom lost, either by popular 
breaches of the law or by its rigorous execution. The population augmented 
fast, but wealth augmented faster still ; comforts became more largely 
diffused, and knowledge more generally cultivated. Unlike the era of the 
An-tonines, this prosperity did not depend upon the character of a single 
man. Its foundations were laid on ancient and free institutions, which, good 
from the first, were still gradually improving, and which alone, amongst all 
others since the origin of civil society, had completely solved the great 
problem, how to combine the greatest security to property with the greatest 
freedom of action. — Stanhope.” 


The Regency Bill, passed in 1705, had provided for the government on the 
demise of Anne, and the seven great officers of state, together with eighteen 
peers, named in an instrument signed by the elector of Hanover, took upon 
themselves the temporary administration. Of the eighteen peers named by 
George, the greater number were determined whigs; and Argyle, Cowper, 
Halifax, Townshend, and Devonshire were among them. Marlborough was 
not named, nor was his son-in-law, Sunderland : this was not extraordinary, 
but it excites some surprise to see the illustrious Somers excluded also. The 
great general, on landing at Dover, receiveil an enthusiastic welcome, and 
his entry into London was like a triumph. Two hundred gentlemen on 
horseback met him on the road, and the procession was joined by a long 
train of horses and carriages. Marlborough went straight to the house of 
lords and took the oaths to King George; but then, mortified at his exclusion 
from the regency, he retired into the country. The lords-justices appointed 
Joseph Addison to be their secretary, and ordered that all despatches 
addressed to Bolingbroke should be delivered to Addison. In the Scottish 


capital King George was proclaimed without opposition; but for some days 
there prevailed great doubt and anxiety as to Ireland : and the lords of the 
regency, or lords-jastices, thought at one moment of despatching thither 
General Stanhope as commander-in-chief, and Marlborough’s son-in-law, 
Sunderland, as lord-lieutenant, without losing time in waiting for the king’s 
instructions; but 
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they soon received intelligence that all was quiet, and that King George had 
been peaceably proclauned at Dublin by the lords-justices of Ireland, the 
archbishop of Armagh, and Sir Constantine Phipps, whose toryisni had 
formerly been suspected to be of the Jacobite bias. 


Not a moment was lost by the whigs in England in putting forth claims to 
the honours and emoluments of ofhce, and in scheming what should be the 
new cabinet. The bishopric of Ely, and every good thing that happened to be 
vacant in the church, was asked for, and every place at court, such as the 
captaincy of the band of gentlemen pensioners, the groomship of the 
bedchamber, etc., was grasped at by several competitors. Baron Bothmar 
was made the medium of these applications to Hanover, 


But we may turn from these pettinesses, which were the inevitable 
consequences of a demise and a new succession, to matters of greater 
weight, in which the interests of three nations were concerned, and in which 
they were but too often sacrificed to private ambition and the interests of 
worthless individuals. According to a very important provision in the act of 
regency, the houses of parliament met on the day of the queen’s death, 
though it was a Sunday, and all such members as were in or near town 
hastened to their seats. The tories attempted to procure an adjournment till 
the following Wednesday; but Sir Richard Onslow represented that the state 
of the nation was too critical to allow of delay; and the houses met again on 


BRAHMANIC LEARNING 


Down to the time of Buddha and beyond, the Brahman schools were still in 
course of completing and elaborating their sacred knowledge (Veda), the 
triple science. Their later Upanishads worked up to the Vedanta, ” an end or 
conclusion ” of the Veda. Undoubtedly the Brahmans also learnt Avith and 
from their opponents. Their systems of mental investigation (nyaya, 
mimamsa) and pious exercises (yoga) can witness to this if to nothing else. 
And as the sons of Sakya taught in the language of the people and as Asoka 
had his admonitions engraved on stone tablets, so Brahmans had long 
before this begun to exhibit the laws and art of their sacred language side by 
side with logic and grammar. 


Scholasticism, speculative inquiry, the narrow or strict sciences, in general, 
have in all ages shown themselves opposed and inimical to free artistic 
creation. This the Brahmans also demonstrated. For centuries they produced 
no really new poetic work. With care and diligence, unsurpassed elsewhere, 
they preserved and kept together the inheritance and possessions of 
antiquity, and imitated them on the same lines but produced nothing new. 
They needed to pass through the period of foreign dominion in order to 
receive a new impulse. 


Then came the comparatively brief but brilliant period of the Guptas’ rule, 
under which the coins are first inscribed in Sanskrit. To this period belongs 
much that was formerly regarded as ancient and even primitive, and was 
probably really new, but built up on an ancient foundation. A single, but 
eloquent example, is the collection of the laws of Manu in the form in 
which it has come down to us. A great deal might be said on this subject. 
Here we will only remark that at this time the Brahmanical spirit received a 
fresh impulse and flourished anew. 


At the court of King Vikramaditya of Ujjain were nine who are mentioned 
as the pearls of his age and dominion. An old and famous verse 
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Monday. Three days were spent in administering and taking oaths to the 
new sovereign. In the same breath, and with the same drop of ink, they 
expressed their deep grief at the death of their late sovereign lady Queen 
Anne, of blessed memory, and their lively pleasure at the accession of King 
George, whose right to the crown was so undoubted, and whose virtues 
were so princely. 


THE KING, THE PRETENDER, AND THE NEW PARLIAMENT 


All those who wished well to the Protestant succession were impatient for 
the arrival of the new king, whose delay on the Continent excited universal 
surprise. Other princes had nhown the extreme of eagerness for a far less 
glittering prize; but the phlegmatic George I seemed to look almost with 
indifference to the crown of three great and rising kingdoms; and it was not 
till six o’clock in the evening of the 18th of September, or nearly seven 
weeks after the death of Anne, that he landed at Greenwich with his eldest 
son, Prince George. His subjects of Hanover had witnessed his departure 
with regret and tears — his English subjects received him with joy and 
acclamations, although on a near view they saw little to admire in his 
personal appearance or in his bearing, which were plain and undignified. 


His majesty presently proceeded to complete his ministerial arrangements: 
Lord Halifax was appointed first lord-commissioner of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer; Lord Cowper, again chancellor; Nottingham, 
president of the council; Marlborough, commander-in-chief and master- 
general of the ordnance; Wharton, (who was made a marquis), lord privy- 
seal; Orford, first lord of the admiralty; Shrewsbury, lord-chaml)orlain and 
groom of the stole; the duke of Devonshire, lord-steward of the 
hou.’Aehold; the duke of Somerset, master of the horse; Sunderland, lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland; and Robert Walpole, whose ability in debate was 
worth a high price, paymaster of the forces. In Scotland, the Jacobite earl of 
Mar was turned out, and the duke of Montrose put in his place; and the 
duke of Argyll was entrusted with the supreme conmiand of the forces 
there. In Ireland, Sir 
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Constantine Phipps was deprived of the seals, and Mr. Broderic made 
chancellor. These ministorial arrangements were all completed before the 
20th of October, on which day the coronation was performed at 
Westminster with the usual solemnities. The old abbey was thronged with 
nearly all the peers, whether whig, tory, or Jacobite; the indolent insouciant- 
lookmg Oxford was 


there, and so was his keen r eyed, animated rival, Bolingbroke. The usual 
promotions in the peerage followed the cer’mony. 


On the 29th of August the pretender, who had gone from Bar-le- Duc to 
drink the mineral waters of Plombiere, signed and sent forth a manifesto 
asserting his right to the throne of Great Britain, and explaining somewhat 
too clearly the causes of his inactivity up to “the death of the princess our 
sister, of whose good intention towards us we could not for some time past 
well doubt: and this was the rea-son we then sat still, expecting the good 
effects thereof, which were unfortunately prevented by her deplorable 
death.” This was at once a capital blunder and a glaring proof of the little 
attention the exiled prince paid to the safety of his friends in England. The 
whigs instantly caught at the words as additional and incontrovertible 
evidence as to the intentions of the late ministry: the tories insisted that the 
manifesto was a false document basely forged by the whigs, to throw 
discredit upon them and dishonour the late queen; but they were driven 
from this position by the thick-headed and thick-hearted pretender, who 
openly acknowledged the authenticity of the manifesto.“ 


“AK 


Georgk I 


(1660-1727) 


IMPEACHMENT OF BOLINGBROKE, OXFORD, AND ORMONDE 


The parliament being dissolved, a new one met (March 17th, 1715). It 
proved decidedly whig, and it proceeded without delay to the impeachment 
of some of the late ministers for the Peace of Utrecht and other matters; and 
a committee of secrecy, with Walpole for its chairman, was appointed to 
examine the papers of Bolingbroke and others which had been seized. 
When it had made its report, Walpole arose and impeached Konry Lord 
Bolingbroke of high treason. Lord Coningsby then rose and said, ” The 
worthy chairman of the committee has impeached the hand, but I impeach 
the head; he has impeached the clerk, I impeach the master”; and he 
impeached Robert Earl of Oxford and Mortimer of high treason. On the 
21st of June Stanhope impeached the duke of Ormonde of high treason ; the 
next day Lord Strafford was impeached of high crimes and misdemeanours 
by Mr. Aislabie. Sir Joseph Jekyl, a whig of unquestionable honesty, was 
against impeaching 
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either Oxford or Ormonde, and he spoke warmly in favour of the latter; but 
the spirit of the commons was not to be controlled. Bolino;broke and 
Ormonde both fled to the Continent; Oxford more manfully stood his 
ground, and was committed to the Tower. 


The subsequent fate of these noblemen was as follows: Bolingbroke 
repaired to the court of the pretender, which was at Commerci in Lorraine, 


and became his secretary of state. He exerted all his abilities in the service 
of that contemptible prince; but, the factions of the petty court proving too 
strong for him, he was charged witli tnachery, and dismissed. He then bent 
all his efforts to procuring tlie reversal of his attainder in England, which he 
at length obtained in 1723, through the influence of the duchess of Kendal. 
The interest of the venal duchess was procured by a bribe of £11,000, and 
Walpole was threatened with a dismissal by the king if he refused to 
promote the measure. Walpole consented to the restoration of Bolingbroke’s 
estates, but would not agree to his being permitted to resume his seat in the 
house of peers. Bolingbroke forthwith commenced a political warfare 
against AValpole and the whig party, which only ceased with his life in 
1751. Ormonde, against whom nothing could be proved, unwisely followed 
the example of Bolingbroke, and was like him attainted; he remained to the 
end of his life in the cheerless court of the pretender, almost its solitary 
ornament. Oxford, after lying two years in the Tower, took occasion of a 
new modification of the ministry to petition for his trial being brought on. 
All the customary solemn preparations were made for it; but a disagreement 
arising between the two houses, the commons refused to proceed with their 
impeachment, and the peers acquitted the earl, who, however, was excepted 
from an act of grace then passed, of which the only consequence to him was 
a prohibition to appear at court. 


mar’s rising (1715-171G A.D.) 


Meantime the pretender and his partisans were secretly preparing to make 
an effort for the overthrow of the new government. The earl of Mar, 
disgusted at the manner in which his declaration of loyalty had been 
received by the king on his landing, and alarmed at the vindictive spirit 
shown by the whigs, lent an ear to the agents of the pretender, retired to the 
Highlands, and in concert with some noblemen and chiefs of clans raised 
the standard of James HI (September 6th). Two vessels arrived with arms, 
ammunition, and officers from France, and he was soon at the head of ten 
thousand men. The government proceeded to act with great vigour; the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended and several suspected noblemen and 
members of the house of commons were arrested. The death at this 
conjuncture of Louis XIV was a great prejudice to the cause of the 
pretender; for the duke of Orleans, who became regent for the minority of 


the young king, found it his interest to attach himself to the house of 
Brunswick. 


While Mar had his headquarters at Perth, and the duke of Argyll, who 
commanded the royal forces, lay at Stirlii/..:, the pretender was proclaimed 
in the north of England by the earl of Derwenlwater and Mr. Forster, who 
were joined by the Scottish lords Wintoun, Nithisd; le, Carnwath, and 
Kennuiir. At Kelso they were reinforced by a body of Highlanders sent by 
Mar, under the command of Brigadier Mackintosh. The; thence proceeded 
to Penryth, where the posse comitatus of Cumberland fled a; their approach, 
and advanced till they reached Preston in Lancashire; but here they were 
asSailed by the royal troops under generals Willis and Carpenter, and 
obliged to surrender at discretion (November 13tli). 
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The very day of the surrender at Preston a battle was fought between Argyll 
and Mar. As the latter was preparing to march southwards the duke 
advanced from vStirling and spread his camp from the village of Dunblane 
to the Sheriff-muir. His forces did not exceed four thousand men, while the 
army with which Mar attacked him amounted to nine thousand. The left 
Aving of the royalists was in the short space of seven minutes routed and 
driven off the field by the clansmen; but the right wing, led by the duke in 
person, defeated and chased the left of the enemy. When the victorious 
troops on each side returned from the ixirsuit, they found themselves facing 
each other, each occupying the ground held by the other previously. They 
remained inactive till the evening, when the duke retired to Dunblane and 
the nOjels to Ardoch. Next morning the duke returned and carried off the 
wounded and four pieces of cannon left by the enemy. The loss was five 
hundred slain on each side; each claimed the victory, but it was really on the 
side of the duke. 


Mar returned to Perth, and soon after (December 22nd) the pretender 
himself landcnl at Peterhead, and having been proclaimed, issued 


proclamations and received addresses as he passed through Aberdeen, 
Dundee, and Scone. He joined the army at Perth and his coronation was 
fixed for the 23rd of January (1716); but ere that day arrived, the 
intelligence of Argyll’s being strongly reinforced had convinced his 
supporters of the hopelessness of resistance. The pretender therefore, with 
the lords Mar, Melford, and some others, got aboard a French vessel at 
Montrose, and standing for the coast of Norway to escape the English 
cruisers, arrived within five clays safely at Gravelines. The rebel army was 
disbanded at Badenoch; the common people retired to their homes; most of 
the leaders escaped to France.? 


\Vlien the pretender arrived, incognito, in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
Bolingbroke waited upon him, attempted to revive his spirits, and to 
prescribe a political line of action. The prince professed the greatest 
affection, begged his lordship to follow him into Lorraine, and pressed him 
in his arms at parting, like a bosom friend. But, three days after this, when 
Bolingbroke thought his master was many a French league off, his lordship 
received a visit from the duke of Ormonde, who handed him two orders just 
written by the pretender, and stating, sans phrases, that he was dismissed 
from his post as secretary of state, and must deliver to the duke of Ormonde 
all the papers in his office! The witty profligate says that this all might have 
been contained in a moderate-sized letter-case, but the rage which this 
treatment excited was scarcely to be contained in any space. Bolingbroke, 
with all his genius, had been duped and insulted by a blockhead and a bevy 
of women. Instead of taking post for Lorraine, as he had promised his 
secretary he would do, the pretender had merely gone to an obscure house 
in the Bois de Boulogne, close to Paris, and had there confabulated and 
plotted with a set of kept-women and secretaries of foreign embassies, who 
used the place, and the majority of the persons assembled in it, for two 
kinds of intrigues, 


Bolingbroke says that he had in his hands matter wherewith to damp the 
triumph of the duke of Ormonde, who was now secretary of state as well as 
lord-general to the prince without state or army, but that he scorned to make 
use of it. But Bolingbroke instantly renounced and denounced all 
connection with the Jacobites; made overtures to Lord Stair, who was too 
conscious of his abihty to despise him, and told Maria d’Este, the wretched 


mother of a wretched son, that he wished his arm might rot off if he ever 
again drew sword or pen for that cause. The duke of Berwick saw at once 
the enormous blunder that had been committed in thus dismissing the only 
Englishman the pre- 
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tender ever had able to manage his affairs, and dismissing him in such an 
insulting manner as to make reconciliation impossible. 


But, in the meantime, hundreds, thousands of Englishmen and Scots were 
paying a severe penalty for their rash doings. In Scotland, the number of 
prisoners was very small, and little work was done by the courts of law; but 
the clans were set loose upon one another, and the troops of George were 
put to live at free quarters in the houses and upon the estates of the 
Jacobites. But, in England, Forster’s imbecile conduct and dastardly 
surrender at Preston had filled the jails of the north with prisoners of a 
strange variety of conditions — nonjuring Protestants, high-church divines, 
popish priests and monks in disguise, fox-hunting Jacobite squires, and 
Catholic officers and non-commissioned officers who had been turned out 
of the army on account of their religion; and mixed with these were 
Highland chiefs and dunnie-wassails, and Jacobite Lowland lairds, who had 
marched with Forster from Kelso. Upon some of these unfortunate captives 
military law was executed, and they were tried in bands by a court-martial, 
and then shot in a heap; while above five hundred prisoners of inferior 
condition were left inhumanly to starve of hunger and cold in various 
castles and jails in the north. 


Forster and the most conspicuous of the leaders were marched off for Lon- 
don, where they arrived on the 9th of December. Wlien these unfortunate 
gentlemen had crossed Finchley common, and reached the brow of 
Highgate hill, they were made to halt, and to submit to numerous 
indignities: their arms were tied behind their backs like cut-throats and cut- 
purses; their horses were led by foot-soldiers, and their ears were stunned 


by all the drums of the escort beating a triumphal march, and by the shouts, 
scoffs, and jeers of the multitude. Upon their reaching the city, such as were 
lords or noblemen were sent to the Tower — the rest were divided among 
the four common jails. They were not long suffered to remain there in doubt 
and uncertainty: the nation, the parliament which reassembled on the 9th of 
January were eager for an example, in the spirit of the time, and far too 
anxious for blood. Mr. Lechmere, after a long and vehement speech, 
impeached James, earl of Derwentwater, of high treason. Other members of 
the commons, with fewer words, but equal heat, impeached Lord 
Widdrington, the earls of Nithsdale, Winton, and Carnwath, Viscount 
Kenmure, and Lord Nairn. Not a single voice was raised in opposition, not 
an effort made in debate to avert the doom of these incompetent 
revolutionists, though certainly there was still many a Jacobite in the house. 
On the 19th of January these noblemen were all brought before the house of 
lords, assembled as a court of justice in Westminster Hall, with Earl 
Cowper, the chancellor, presiding as lord high-steward. They knelt at the 
bar till the chancellor desired them to rise; and then they all, but one, 
confessed their guilt, and threw themselves upon the mercy of King George 
— a prince neitlier unmerciful nor cruel, but far indeed from possessing 
either a tender heart or a lively imagination. Sentence of death, as traitors, 
was forthwith pronounced upon Derwentwater, Widdrington, Nithsdale, 
Carnwath, Kenmure, and Lord Nairn; and preparations were ordered for the 
trial of Lord Winton, who had pleaded not guilty. Secretary Stanhope, who 
was a man of feeling, interposed and saved the life of Lord Nairn, who had 
been his schoolfellow: but the united interest and earnest supplications of 
the duchess of Cleveland and Bolton, of the young countess of 
Derwentwater pleading with tears for the husband she tenderly loved, and 
of many other ladies of rank, failed in moving the rough and sturdy king, 
who admitted them to an audience, but adhered to his purpose, which was 
the purpose of the majority of his ministers. 
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Bribes, which had succeeded before in like circumstances, were offered 
now without effect. Sixty thousand pounds was tendered for the single 
pardon of Lord Derwentwater, for whose present hard fate tears were shed 
and lamentations raised in every valley and on every hillside in 
Cumberland. Some of the best of the whigs in the commons, and among 
them poor Steele, would have saved life without money or bribe; but Robert 
Walpole, who in after life was certainly not a cruel minister, was on the 
present occasion perfectly obdurate : he expressed his horror and disgust at 
the leniency of these whigs, whom he called ” unworthy members of this 
great body,” since they could, ” without blushing, open their mouths in 
favour of rebels and parricides.” As, liowev(M-, favourable circumstances 
had arisen for the earl of Carnwath and Lord Widdrington, and as some 
respect was due to the opinion and feeling of the house of lords, those two 
noblemen were respited. The three remaining victims were left for 
execution, and, to prevent any further interference, orders were sent to the 
Tower to have the block ready on the following morning. But during that 
night the conjugal affection and heroism of Lady Nithsdale robbed the 
block of a head. She dressed her lord in her owii clothes, an(l he escaped by 
night, and in that disguise, out of the Tower. There thus remained only two 
victims — the English Lord Derwentwater and the Scottish Lord Kenmure; 
and they, at an early hour the next morning — the 24th of February — were 
brought to the scaft’old on Tower Hill. 


Lord Winton, who had pleaded not guilty, embarrassed his prosecutors, for, 
though he seenuH] at times crazy or half idiotic, he managed his business 
with considerable craft and skill, and on his trial struck one of the first of 
whigs and ministers with a sharp repartee. He was not put upon his trial till 
the 15th of March, having gained time by petitions and other devices. He 
was found guilty of high treason, and sent back to the Tower; but it appears 
that there was no real intention to proceed to execution, and, after lying 
some time in that state prison, he effected his escape. 


In the beginning of April a commission for trying the rebels of inferior rank 
met in the court of common pleas. Forster, Brigadier Mackintosh, and 
twenty of their confederates were found guilty on indictments for high 
treason. Forster and “Mackintosh were both fortunate enough to break their 
prison and escape, and seven others followed their example, and got safe to 


celebrates their names. Amongst them were Dhanvantari, the great 
physician and healer, Amarasinha, the renowned philologist and 
lexicographer, Varahamihira, the astronomer and architect, and some add 
Kalidasa, the poet of the Sakuntala. 


It was shortly after the peace of Mangalore in 1783, that Sir William Jones 
became Judge of the Supreme Court in Bengal and first president of the 
Asiatic Society in Calcutta. In the ” edifying letters ” of the French Jesuits 
he had read that there were many books in the north of India which were 
called Natak, and of which the Brahmans said that they contained a great 
deal of ancient history without any admixture of fable. He became eager to 
gain possession of these books in order that he might make himself 
acquainted with them either by means of translations, if such existed, or by 
himself learning their language ; but he had no sooner come to an 
understanding with the Brahmans than he learnt from them that the 
statements were like many others made in those letters. 


Natak, he was assured, were not histories at all, but fables, favourite 
popular books, discourses in prose and verse, such as had formerly been 
held, in various idioms, at the courts of the Rajahs. Jones thought they were 
probably treatises on matters of morals, or learning ; others of his 
countrymen concluded from what they had heard that they might perhaps 
deal with dancing, music, and poetry, when an intelligent Brahman 
remarked that the Englishmen also possessed something of the nature of the 
Natak, which were performed publicly in the cold season (meaning 
dramas). 


This was enough. On the question being asked as to which of these Natak 
was most highly i/rized, the man unhesitatingly answered ” Sakuntala,” and 
Brahmanlike, had also a verse ready, which ” unfolded,” it was said, ” all 
the transcendent riches of the genius of Kalidasa. ” A copy hav-ing been 
procured, it was literally translated into Latin with the assistance of his 
Pandit Ramalocan — of course through Persian — and from Latin into 
English. From this to publishing it was the work of the first leisure moment, 
and a noble example of Indian genius from the Sanskrit and Prakrit original 
was given to the world. 


the Continent. But four were executed in London, and twenty-two in 
Lancashire, where above a thousand submitted to the king’s mercy, and 
petitioned to be transported to the colonies in America. The amount of 
punishment and of blood seemed in those days unaccountably and 
imprudently small.c 


Punishment was not, however, the only object of the ministers; they thought 
also of prevention. On the 1st of March, Lechmere moved for leave to bring 
in “a bill to strengthen the Protestant interest in Great Britain by enforcing 
the laws now in being against papists” — such, in those times, being the 
panacea for all evils! Lechmere was seconded by Lord Coningsby, and, no 
member venturing to oppose his motion, the bill was passed on the 17th of 
i.\m\; and we find that one of its clauses provided for the “effectual and 
exemplary punishment of such as being papists shall enlist themselves in 
his majesty’s service.” 


THE SEPTENNIAL ACT (1716 A.D.) 


But by far the most important and most celebrated measure of the 
government was their change in the duration of parliament. Under the act 
passed in 1694 its period had been fixed at three yeare. The cause of that 
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narrow limitation may probably be found in the enormous period of 
seventeen years, to which Charles II had prolonged his second parliament, 
and which, by a natural revulsion, drove the minds of men into the opposite 
extreme. The triennial system had now been tried for upwards of twenty 
years, and found productive of much inconvenience without any real 
benefit. There is no evidence whatever to prove that the house of commons 
had even in the smallest degree shown itself more watchful or public 
spirited during that epoch than either before or since; nay, on the contrary, it 
may be asserted that the grossest and most glaring cases of corruption that 
could be gleaned out of the entire parliamentary annals of Great Britain 


belong to those twenty years. The speaker (Sir John Trevor), on one 
occasion, accepted a bribe of 1000 guineas from the city of London, and, on 
its detection, was himself obliged to put to the vote that he had been guilty 
of a high crime and misdemeanour. The secretary of the treasury (Mr. Guy), 
on another occasion, was sent to the Tower for a similar offence. A 
shameful system of false endorsement of exchequer bills on the part of 
several members was detected in 1698; and even Burnet,* the apologist of 
those times, is reduced to admit the existence, and deplore the extent, of the 
corruption. 


It is not to be supposed, however, that this was the cause which principally, 
if at all, influenced the ministers in proposing the restoration of septennial 
parliaments. Theirs was a case of pressing and immediate danger. A 
rebellion scarcely quelled — an invasion still threatened — parties in the 
highest degree exasperated — a government becoming unpopular even 
from its unavoidable measures of defence: such were the circumstances 
under which, according to the act of 1694, the parliament would have been 
dissolved at the risk of tumults and bloodshed — a most formidable 
opposition — and, perhaps, a Jacobite majority. What friend of the 
Protestant succession could have wished to incur this terrible responsibility? 
Even those who may approve of triennial parliaments in general, would 
hardly, I think, defend them at such a juncture. According to this view of 
the subject, there was at first some idea of providing only for the especial 
emergency; but it was judged more safe and constitutional to propose a 
uniform and permanent recurrence to the former system. It was, therefore, 
on permanent grounds that the question was argued in 1716; and we need 
scarcely add that it is on such only that it should be considered now. 


In considering, therefore, the general question, we may, in the first place, 
cast aside tlie foolish idea that the parliament overstepped its legitimate 
authority in prolonging its existence; an idea which was indeed urged by 
party spirit at the time, and which may still sometimes pass current in 
harangues to heated multitudes, but which has been treated with utter 
contempt by the best constitutional writers.“ If we look to the practical 
effects of the change, the most obvious and most important is the increased 
power of the popular branch of the legislature. Speaker Onslow, a very high 
authority on tliis subject, was frequently heard to say that the Sei)tennial 


Bill formed the era of the emancipation of the British house of commons 
from its former dependence on the crown and the house of lords. 


The ministers determined that their pro])osed bill should originate in the 
house of lords. It was there that they felt least sure of a majority; and they 
wished, that, in case of failure, their friends in the commons should not at 


‘Mr. Ilallain” observes: “Nothing can be more extravagant than what is 
sonictinies confidently j)rett!nded by the ignorant, tliat tlie legislature 
exceeded its rights by this enactment, or, if that cannot legally be advanced, 
tliat it at least violated the trust of the i>eoiile and broke in upon the ancient 
constitution.” 


H. W. — VOL. XX. 21 
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least incur needless unpopularity, nor lose ground at the ensuing elections. 
Accordingly, on the 10th of April, a bill for the repeal of the Triennial Act 
was brought in by the duke of Devonshire. It was of course keenly opposed 
by the whole weight of the opposition, yet their numbers were less 
formidable than had been apprehended; and their chief division on the bill 
going into committee, gave them only sixty-one votes against ninety-six. 


The Septennial Bill, having passed the lords, was sent down to the 
commons, and read a second time on the 24th of April. Walpole being then 
severely indisposed, he was unable to take any part in support of the 
measure; but it had his full concurrence. 


In committee on the bill, Lechmere proposed a clause to disable such 
persons from becoming members of either house of parliament as have 
pensions during pleasure. But Stanhope urged that such a clause would only 
clog the bill and endanger its miscarriage, a part of it being an infringement 
on the privileges of the peers; and he announced his intention of himself 


bringing in a separate bill with reference to pensioners in the house of 
commons. Accordingly, he overruled Lechmere’s proposition (probably 
intended as a stratagem for defeating the Septennial Bill altogether) ; and 
the same evening he moved for leave to bring in a bill to disable any person 
from being chosen a member of, or sitting or voting in, the house of 
commons, who has any pension during pleasure, or for any number of 
years, from the crown. This bill was accordingly prepared, and ordered to 
be brought in by Stanhope, Craggs, and Boscawen, and it passed on the 8th 
of June. As for the Septennial Bill, it was read a third time on the 26th of 
April, the minority mustering no more than 121. 


THE KING AND THE PRINCE OF WALES 


During the time that the ministers were carrying the Septennial Act and 
their other measures through parliament, they had another struggle, almost 
as important and far more difficult to maintain, at court. The king’s 
impatience to revisit his German dominions could no longer be stemmed. It 
was in vain that his confidential advisers pointed out to him the 
impopularity that must attend, and the dangers that might follow, his 
departure at such a crisis; their resistance only chafed instead of curbing his 
majesty, and at length the ministers let go the reins. Two great obstacles, 
however, still remained to delay his journey — first, the restraining clause 
in the Act of Settlement; and, secondly, his jealousy of the prince of Wales, 
whom, in his absence, it would be indispensable to invest with some share 
at least of power and sovereign authority. 


As to the first of these difficulties, it might have been met in two modes; by 
proposing to parliament either an occasional exception, or a total repeal of 
the restraining clause. The former would certainly have been the more safe 
and constitutional course, but the latter was thought the most respectful, and 
accordingly preferred. Accustomed as George was to foreign habits, and 
attached to his Hanoverian subjects, his ardent desire to visit them should 
be considered a misfortune indeed to Great Britain, yet by no means a 
blemish in his character. But it certiunly behoved the legislature to hold fast 
the invaluable safeguard which they already possessed against his foreign 
partialities. It might, therefore, be supposed by a superficial observer, that 
the repeal of the restraining clause, when proposed by Sir John Cope in the 


house of commons, would have been encountered with a strenuous 
opposition. On the contrary, it passed without a single dissentient voice; the 
whigs and the 
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friends of government supporting the wishes of the king, and the tories 
delighted at the prospect that his majesty’s departure would expose his 
person to unpopularity and his affairs to confusion. 


The jealousy which George I entertained of his son was no new feeling. It 
had existed even at Hanover, and been since inflamed by an insidious 
motion of the tories in the house of commons, that, out of the civil list, 
£100,000 should be allotted as a separate revenue for the prince of Wales. 
The motion was overruled by the ministerial party, and its rejection 
oiTended the prince as much as its proposal had the king. 


Such being his majesty’s feelings, he was unwilling to entrust the prince 
with the government in his absence, unless by joining other persons in the 
commission, and limiting his power by the most rigorous restrictions. 
Through the channel of Bernsdorf, his principal favourite, he communicated 
his idea to the members of the cabinet, and desired them to deliberate upon 
it. The answer of Lord Townshend to Bernsdorf is still preserved. He first 
eagerly seized the opportunity of recapitulating in the strongest manner the 
objections to the king’s departure, and then proceeded to say, that the 
ministers having carefully perused the precedents, found no instance of 
persons being joined in commission with the prince of Wales, and few, if 
any, of restrictions upon such commissions; and that they were of opinion 
“that the constant tenour of ancient practice could not conveniently be 
receded from,” Under such circumstances, the king found it impossible to 
persevere in his design. Instead, however, of giving the prince the title of 
regent, he named him Guardian of the Realm and Lieutenant — an office 
unknown in England since the days of the Black Prince. He also insisted 
that the duke of Argyll, whom he suspected of abetting and exciting his son 


in ambitious views, and who, as groom of the stole to the prince, had 
constant and easy access to his person, should be dismissed from that and 
all his other employments. Having thus settled, or rather unsettled matters, 
George began his journey on the 9th of July, and was attended by Stanhope. 


It cannot be denied that at this period the popularity of George I was by no 
means such as might have been expected from his judicious choice of 
ministers, or from his personal justice and benevolence of disposition. 
These qualities, indeed, were not denied by the multitude, but they justly 
complained of the extreme rapacity and venality of his foreign attendants. 
Com-ing from a poor electorate, a flight of hungry Hanoverians, like so 
many famished vultures, fell with keen eyes and bended talons on the 
fruitful soil of England. Bothmar and Bernsdorf, looking to the example of 
King William’s foreign favourites, expected peerages and grants of lands, 
and were deeply offended at the limitations of the Act of Settlement. 
Robethon, the king’s private secretary, whilst equally fond of money, was 
still more mischievous and meddling; he was of French extraction, and of 
broken fortunes: a prying, impertinent, venomous creature, forever crawling 
in some slimy intrigue. All these, and many others, even down to Mahomet 
and Mustapha, two Turks in his majesty’s service, were more than 
suspected of taking money for recommendations to the king, and making a 
shameful traffic of his favour. 


But by far the greatest share of the public odium fell upon the king’s foreign 
mistresses. The chief of these, Herrengard Melesina von Schulenburg, was 
created by his majesty duchess of Munster in the Irish peerage, and 
afterwards duchess of Kendal in the English. She had no great share of 
beauty; but with George I a bulky figure was sufficient attraction. To 
intellect she could make still less pretension. Lord Chesterfield, who had 
married her niece, tells us that she was little better than an idiot; and this 
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testimony is confirmed by the curious fact that one morning, after the death 
of her royal lover, she fancied tliat he flew into her window in the form of a 
raven, and accordingly gave the bird a most respectful reception. She 
affected great devotion, and sometimes attended several Lutheran chapels in 
the course of the same day — perhaps with the view of countenancing a 
report which prevailed, though probably without foundation, that the king 
had married her with the left hand, according to the German custom. Her 
rapacity was very great and very successful. After the resignation of the 
duke of Somerset, no master of the horse was appointed for several years, 
the profits of the place being paid to the duchess; and there is no doubt that 
her secret emoluments for patronage and reconnnendations far surpassed 
any outward account of her receijDts. Sir Robert Walpole more than once 
declared of her (but this was after the death of George I), that she would 
have sold the king’s honour for a shilling advance to the best bidder. 


The second mistress, Sophia Baroness Kilmanseck, created countess of 
Darlington, was younger and more handsome than her rival; but, like her, 
imwieldy in person and rapacious in character. She had no degree either of 
talent or information, it being apparently the aim of George, in all his 
amours, to shun with the greatest care the overpowering dissertations of a 
learned lady.’ 


ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENTAL POWERS 


In the spring of 1716, defensive alliances had been concluded by the British 
government with tlie states general and with the emperor, to operate in case 
of aggression on either by France or other powers. The issue, however, of 
the rebellion of 1715 had entirely indisposed the government of the regent 
of France to any rupture with England. The duke of Orleans was moreover 
anxious to procure the support of England to his succession to the crown of 
France, in the event of the death of Louis XV, a sickly boy. The claim to 
that cro/\Ti had been renounced by the Bourbon king of Spain; but Philip V 
might interpret that renmiciation according to the power which he might 
possess of setting his agreement at nought. Whilst George I was at Hanover 
this summc“r, negotiations were going forward between Stanhope, his 
secretary of state, and the abbe Dubois, the profligate but most able servant 
of the regent. The English government desired the expulsion of the 
pretender from France and its dependencies; and was anxious to stipulate 
that a new harbour should be abandoned which Louis XIV had begun to 
construct at Mardyke, to serve the same warlike purposes as Dunkirk, 
which had been demolished according to the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht. 
The agent of the regent was ready to yield these points, to secure the 
friendship of the government of King George. Thus the policy of England 
and France tended towards peace and a more intimate alliance. On the other 
hand, the continental objects of George I threatened to involve his island 
subjects in a war, in which they would certainly not have engaged had their 
king not also been elector of Hanover. When Charles XII of Sweden, in 
1714, after those five years of seclusion at Bender which followed the 
disastrous day of Pultowa, burst upon Europe again, he found a large part of 
his territories divided among many rapacious neighbours, with whom he 
would have to fight if Sweden were to regain any semblance of her old 
power. Frederick IV of Denmark, in 1712, had conquered Schleswig and 
Holstein, Bremen and Verden. To strengthen himself against Charles, “the 
Swedish-iron hero” — as Mr. Carlyle calls him — Frederick bartered away 
Bremen and Verden to 
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the elector of Hanover, in 1715, for £150,000, on condition that George 
should join a coalition against Sweden. George’s son-in-law, Frederick 
William of Prussia, had gone to war that same year, with his giant 
grenadiers, to compel Charles to resign his pretensions to Stettin, which 
Prussia had obtained in pa^Aii for a payment of £60,000. The northern war 
blazed furiously. The elector of Hanover sent a British fleet into the Baltic 
to coerce Sweden; and with six thousand Hanoverians joined the Prussians, 
Danes, and Russians, against “the lion-king.” At Stralsund Charles made his 
last effort. He was overpowered; and getting away to Sweden, meditated 
schemes of vast import, but thoroughly impracticable. Charles endeavoured 
to gratify his revenge against England in stirring up another Jacobite 
insurrection. Northern Europe was now still more agitated; for the czar 
Peter had marched with his Muscovites into ]\lecklenburg, and was 
threatening Denmark. George was for violent measures against Russia, 
which his minister Stanhope very wisely discountenanced. This smoke did 
not burst into flame. In the conduct of the negotiation with France there was 
a difference of opinion between Stanhope at Hanover, and To\Tishend at 
home; and this, with other less dignified causes, produced a partial breaking 
up of King George’s first whig ministry. 


MINISTERIAL DISSENSIONS 


The popularity which the prince of Wales acquired during the king’s 
absence was looked upon with fear and suspicion at Hanover. He was 
affable; appeared fond of English customs; spoke our language tolerably 
well; and went amongst the people in a free and mireserved manner. Party 
writers began to contrast the son with the father. The prince was not discreet 
in a position where discretion was so essential. He manifested an eagerness 
to open the parliament in person during the king’s absence; whilst the king 
desired that the prorogation might be extended, to enable him to remain 
longer at Hanover. To/\Tisliend, in his communications with Stanhope, had 
pressed that the king should speedily decide as to his return; intimated the 
prince’s wish to open parliament; and suggested that in certain emergencies 
a larger discretionary power should be given to the “guardian of the realm.” 
The king was enraged; and avowed his determination to dismiss his chief 
minister from his office of secretary of state. To soften this dismissal 
Townshend was offered the office of lord-lieutenant of Ireland. The 
secretary at first stoutly refused. His colleagues were indignant. Stanhope, 
from Hanover, tried to persuade them to acquiesce in the king’s 
determination. The whigs, he wrote to Mr. Methuen, one of the 
commissioners of the treasury, “may possibly unking their master, or 
(which I do before God think very possible) make him abdicate England; 
but they will certainly not force him to make my lord Townshend 
secretary.” The fallen minister was at last induced to accept the lord- 
lieutenancy of Ireland; and Methuen was appointed secretary of state as the 
colleague of Stanhope. The ai)parent renewal of the friendly relations of the 
sovereign and his ministers was not of long tlura-tion. 


The king opened the session of parliament on the 20tii of Februar}’, 1717. 
He announced that a Treaty of Alliance had been concluded between Great 
Britain, France, and the states general. There were to be no longer 
apprehensions about Dunkirk and Manlyke; the pretender was to be 
riMnovcd beyond the Alps. This treaty, concluded on the 4th of January. 
1717, is known as the Triple Alliance. The king further notified that he had 
directed 


Jones’ English ” Sakuntala ” appeared in the year 1789, the year of the 
French revolution. It would be almost impossible to describe the enthusiasm 
called forth especially amongst the romantic school in Germany, bj-the ” 
maiden from abroad,” in the foreign dress on a foreign soil, and the ” 
ecstatic transports ” over the gentle child from the penitential groves of 
ancient India. And it was at the fire of this enthusiasm that the lamp was 
lighted which shed its rays ever further and deeper into the hidden recesses 
oi’ the Indian spirit, the Indian language, art, and science. And this was 
effected a hundred years ago by the alluring charm of the Sakuntala. <= 
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papers to be laid before parliament, ”which contain a certain account of a 
projected invasion.” These papers were “copies of letters which passed 
between Count Gyllenburg, the barons Gortz, Spaar, and others, relating to 
the designs of raising a rebellion in his majesty’s dominions, to be 
supported by a force from Sweden.” The discovery of this scheme had 
delayed the opening of the session. In October, some letters between Baron 
Gortz, the* bold and intriguing minister of Charles XII, and Co\mt 
Gyllenburg, the Swedish envoy in London, had been intercepted and 
deciphered by the English government. On the 29th of January, Stanhope, 
as secretary of state, laid the information thus obtained before the council; 
and it was determined to resort to the extraordinary measure of arresting the 
Swedish envoy, and of seizing his papers. Gyllenburg, of course, stoutly 
resisted; and pleaded the protection to which the representatives of foreign 
governments are entitled by the law of nations. That law, however, does not 
sanction an ambassador in being the active instrument of plots against the 
government to which he is accredited. General Wade carried off the 
contents of the Swede’s escritoire, and put a guard over his prisoner. The 
contents of the papers fully justified the act of the government. Gortz had 
organised a scheme for an insurrection in England, and a simultaneous 
invasion of Scotland by the king of Sweden. Spain had entered into the 
confederacy. Its prime minister, Alberoni, had remitted a million of French 
livres to Spaar, the Swedish envoy in Paris, to set the forces of Charles XII 
in motion. The pretender had offered £60,000 for the same object. The 
whole affair exploded upon the arrest of Gyllenburg. The king of Sweden 
did not disown the act of his ministers, neither did he OAvn them; but he 
ordered the British resident at his court to be put under arrest. 
Apprehensions of danger from Sweden were still professed by the English 
ministry; and on the 3rd of April, Stanhope delivered to the commons a 
royal message, asking for an additional supply, “not only to secure his 
majesty’s kingdoms against the present dangers with which they are 
threatened from Sweden, but likewise to prevent as far as possible the like 
apprehensions for the future.” The motion for a supply was only carried by 
a majority of four votes. It was opposed by many of the whigs, and coldly 


supported by others. Walpole, to whom the house looked up on all financial 
questions, spoke indeed in favour of the motion, but with a reserve that was 
more significant than censure. It was clear that the most important of the 
whig leaders were jealous of the influence of Smiderland, who was now 
held to be the king’s chief adviser. The result of this debate was that the 
same evening Townshend w^as dismissed from his office of lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland; and that, the next morning, Robert Walpole resigned — firm in 
his resistance to the entreaties of the king to keep the seals of chancellor of 
the exchequer. Other resignations followed, including that of Methuen. 
Stanhope now became the head of the government; Smiderland and 
Addison were appointed secretaries of state; and James Craggs secretary at 
war. 


THE QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE 


The period during which Stanhope had the chief administration of affairs, 
from 1717 to his death in 1721, was a period of extraordinary excitement in 
the complicated policy of various European states, and of momentous 
embarrassment in the financial operations of the English people and the 
English government. The chief instigator of the disputes which in 1717 
threatened to involve Europe again in a general war was Cardinal Alberoni, 
the prime 
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minister of Spain. He had great projects in view, which he thought would 
raise Spain in the scale of nations. He prepared an armament at Barcelona, 
whose destination was wholly unknown. In August, 1717, a Spanish fleet 
anchored in the bay of Cagliari; and eight or nine thousand troops made a 
descent on the island of Sardinia, of which they took possession after a 
stout resistance from Spaniards of the Austrian party. The expedition was 
not merely intended to seize this barren territory. Spain had an eye to Sicily, 
which had been ceded at the peace to Victor Amadeus. England interposed, 
in the endeavour to preserve the peace of Europe. Negotiations went 
forward, without much effect; Stanhope having sent his cousin, afterwards 
earl of Harrington, as ambassador to Spain. The regent of France also sent 
his ambassador. But the bold and crafty Alberoni wanted only to gain time, 
and he made the most extensive preparations for war upon a great scale. 
Spain, directed by the energy of this adventurer, threw off her accustomed 
lethargy. In a year or two he had set in motion every instrument of intrigue 
against France and England. The Turks had been totally defeated by Prince 
Eugene at the great battle of Peter-waradin. Alberoni urged the sultan to 
persevere in the war with the emperor. He had encouraged Baron Gortz in 
his schemes for the invasion of England by Sweden. He had entered into 
correspondence with the pretender, and 


proposed a Spanish expedition to land in Britain, to be commanded by 
James, or by the duke of Ormonde. He fomented insurrections and 
conspiracies in France. In 1718 it became evident that the British 
government must prepare for warlike operations, and give up its attempts at 
mediation. Alberoni, whose vanity made him presumptuous, but whose 
acuteness gave him signal advantages over ordinary politicians, must have 
offered many a rude shock to the complacency of diplomatic routine. 


The English negotiators had to attempt the difficult task of reconciling the 
conflicting interests of the emperor and tlie Bourbon king of Spain. The 
Treaty of Utrecht had failed in placing the peace of Eurojje on a durable 
foundation. There must be other territorial arrangements, wiiicli it was the 
object of the Quadruple Alliance of England, Holland, France, and the 
emperor to effect. Exchanges of dominion were to be made between the 
rivals; something gained and something yielded on either side; doubtful 
successions guaranteed; compensations; all interests consulted but that 
trifling one, the welfare of those handed about from ])otentate to potentate. 
Alberoni resolved for war, exclaiming, ” The Lord’s hand is not shortened.” 


Eastgate House, Rochester (Original of tho “Nun’s House” in Edwin Drood 
by Dickens) 
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With this threatened interruption to the peace of Europe, the administration 
of Stanhope, who was now raised to the peerage, had to meet the parhament 
which was summoned for the 21st of November. Just at this time a scone 
took place within the walls of St. James’ palace, which threatened as much 
embarrassment to the tranquil progress of government as any complication 
of foreign affairs. The king and the prince of Wales openly quarrelled. The 


rupture was deemed of sufficient importance to warrant the secretary of 
State in writing an explanation of the circumstances to the foreign ministers. 


Then was exhibited the unbecoming spectacle of the heir-apparent in 
opposition to the government of his father; of the court of Leicester House 
in rivalry to the court of St. James. The discarded members of the whig 
cabinet could at Leicester House lament, in common with tories and 
Jacobites, over their exclusion from power. Walpole and Shippen could 
make common cause as assailants of the existing government, however 
irreconcileable themselves upon the principles upon which the government 
could be conducted. The king, on the other hand, was surrounded by some 
indiscreet and unscrupulous adherents. After his majesty’s death, Queen 
Caroline found amongst his private papers a proposal from the earl of 
Berkeley, first lord of the admiralty in 1718 — which proposal was in the 
handwriting of Charles Stanhope — to seize the prince of Wales, and carry 
him off to America. George I had too much sense to adopt the kidnapping 
project; but he formed a crude plan to obtain an act of parliament that the 
prince should be compelled to relinquish his German possessions upon 
coming to the throne of Great Britain. The friends of constitutional 
monarchy were alarmed at these proceedings; and it was fortunate that the 
power which the great abilities of Walpole eventually secured under George 
I, enabled him to use, for the purpose of outward reconciliation, the 
influence which he had obtained over the prince of Wales during his term of 
opposition politics. 


WAR WITH SPAIN 


Into fightings arising out of the squabbles of the empire and of Spain — or 
rather out of the squabbles of [in Carlyle’s/ phrase] ”Kaiser Karl VI and of 
Elizabeth Farnese, termagant queen of Spain” — was England precipitated. 
When the number of troops to be maintained came to be discussed in 
parliament, “dowTiright Shippen” said that some expressions of the king’s 
speech “seem rather calculated for the meridian of Germany than of Great 
Britain.” He added, “It is the only infelicity of his majesty’s reign that he is 
unacquainted with our language and constitution; and it is therefore the 
more incumbent on his British ministers to inform him, that our government 
does not stand on the same foundation with his German dominions, which, 
by reason of their situation, and the nature of their constitution, are obliged 
to keep up armies in time of peace.” For these expressions Mr. Shippen was 
sent to the Tower, and there remained till the prorogation of parliament in 
March, There were interesting debates in both houses on the evident 
tendency to engage in war indicated by the number of troops to be 
employed; l)ut the parliament was prorogued with the royal expression of a 
hope that such treaties might be concluded, “as will settle peace and 
tranquillity amongst our neighbours.” The hope was illusive; and indeed 
was contrary to a message from the crown, just at the close of the session, 
pointing out the 
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necessity of an increase of the navy. No specific object was named; but 
Walpole observed that the message and the address which was voted, had 
the air of a declaration of war against Spain. 


On the 4th of June, Admiral Byng sailed for the Mediterranean, having 
twenty ships of the line under his command; for intelligence had been 
received that an armament of twent3’-nine ships of war, with transports for 
thirtyfive thousand soldiers, had sailed from Barcelona with sealed orders. 


The English prime minister, Lord Stanhope, in the desire to avert war, had 
proceeded to Madrid; and he was even prepared to give up Gibraltar, which 
it appears he thought ”of no consequence.” Alberoni, amidst pacific 
professions, had manifested no disposition to abate his pretensions. Wliilst 
Stanhope was talking of peace, the Spanish fleet had sailed into the bay of 
Solento, and having landed a large force upon Sicilian ground under the 
marquis di Lede, the troops in a few days had become masters of Palermo. 
The chief military operation was the siege of Messina. On the 31st of July 
the citadel was invested. On the 1st of August, Sir George Byng’s fleet was 
anchored in the bay of Naples, where he took on board two thousand 
German troops to reinforce the Piedmontese garrison of Messina. The 
Spanish fleet would have been in comparative safety if they had remained 
at anchor in the road of Messina, in line of battle, with the batteries behind 
them that Di Lede had constructed. The admirals chose to put to sea, and 
Byng hurried after the Spaniards, through the straits of Faro. On the 11th of 
August the English squadron was carried by a breeze into the heart of the 
Spanish fleet, off Cape Passero. Six of their men of war had been separated 
from their main body, and a division, commanded by Captain Walton, was 
despatched by the English admiral to intercept them. The battle, it is held, 
was commenced by the Spaniards. Byng was superior in force; and the 
Spanish admirals acted without a settled plan. But they fought bravely, till 
the main fleet was all taken or destroyed. The report of Captain Walton to 
his admiral, is the very model of a business-like despatch: “Sir, we have 
taken and destroyed all the Spanish ships which were upon the coast : the 
number as per margin.” The Spanish fleet was thus swept away; but Byng, 
in a letter to Di Lccle, affected to consider this catastrophe as not 
necessarily involving a war between the two nations. Messina fell before 
the Spanish troops, at the end of September; and Byng again anchored in 
the bay of Naples. Alberoni did not quietly endure the pacific mode in 
which his fleet had been annihilated. He seized all British vessels and goods 
in Spanish ports. 


The war smouldered on during two years; for an object which, as Carlyle*/ 
truly said, ” could not be excelled in insignificance.” King George, in 
opening parliament on tlie 11th of November, announced that he had 
concluded terms and conditions of peace and alliance between the greatest 
princes of Europe, but that Spain ” having rejected all our amicable 


proposals, it became necessary for our naval forces to check their progress.” 
Walpole headed in the commons the opposition to an address of thanks, 
contending, that by their giving sanction to the late measures, they ”would 
screen ministers, who, having begun a war against Spain, would now make 
it the parliament’s war.” The motion for an address of thanks was carried by 
a majority of sixty-one. 


BILL FOR RELIEF OF DISSENTERS 


A domestic measure of real interest to the nation, and honourable to the 
ministry to have proposed, was carried during this session, with some 
curtail-ments of its original design. It was a bill for the relief of Protestant 
dis- 
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senters, entitled “a bill for strengthening the Protestant interest in these 
kingdoms.” Stanhope took a liberal view of the religious differences which 
had so long agitated the nation, and he desired to repeal, not only the Act 
against Occasional Conformity, the Schism Act, and the Test Act, but to 
mitigate the penal laws against Roman Catholics. It was contended, and 
perhaps prudently, by some of his colleagues, that by aiming at too much 
nothing would be accomplished. The debates were warm in both houses; 
and finally, by a majority of only forty-one, the measure was passed, 
without the repeal of the Test Act, and without any attempt to put the 
Roman Catholics upon a juster footing of equality, however limited, with 
their fellow-subjects. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE SPANISH DIFFICULTIES 


The hostility of Alberoni towards the government which had proved the 
most formidable enemy to his designs for the extension of the power of the 
Spanish monarchy, now assumed the somewhat dangerous form of an 
alliance with the pretender, and a direct assistance to him in another attempt 
at the invasion of Great Britain. There was no longer to be hope for the 
house of Stuart in the rash designs of Charles of Sweden. He had fallen by a 
stray bullet — probably by the hand of an assassin — in the trenches of 
Frederick-shall. He no more will terrify the world with his volcanic 
outbreaks. Alberoni was to accomplish, by wea'ing his web of intrigue 
around the persevering adherents of James, what his brother intriguer Gortz 
had failed to accomplish. Upon the sister of Charles XII succeeding to the 
crown of Sweden, there had been a political revolution, and the restless 
minister of the late king had perished on a scaffold. Alberoni had failed in 
the issue of a conspiracy which he had stirred up against the regent Orleans. 
It was effectually crushed; and, whatever were the private views of the 
regent, his lenity in this affair was a proof that he possessed one of the best 
attributes of power, ” the quality of mercy.” The plot of the duke and 
duchess of Maine being clearly traced to the schemes of the Spanish 
minister, war was declared by France against Spain. There was one great 
card more to play. The pretender was invited to Madrid. He safely reached 
that capital from Italy, and was received with signal honours. The duke of 
Ormonde, and the earl Marischal and his brother, had also passed from 
France into Spain. An expedition had been prepared by Alberoni, which it 
was originally intended that James should lead. 


But it was at length arranged that Ormonde should land in England; that 
Lord Marischal should sail with some forces to Scotland; and that Keith, his 
brother, should go through France to gather together the Jacobites who had 
taken refuge there. The armament which sailed from Cadiz, consisting of 
five men-of-war, with twenty transports, carrying five thousand men, was 
scattered by a great storm in the Bay of Biscay. The crews threw overboard 
the stands of arms, the munitions of war, and the horses, to lighten their 
vessels; and the greater part of the armada returned to Spanish ports, in a 
dismantled condition. The earl Marischal, with two frigates, carrying about 


THE EPOCHS OF liTDIAN HISTOKY 


The history of India has been conveniently, if somewhat arbitrarily, 
separated into epochs by Le Bon. His classification, which is necessarily 
very general, and in which the epochs are very far from being clearly 
defined since they encroach upon one another or exist side by side, 
embraces the following periods : 


1. The Vedic period ; 2. The Brahmanical period ; 3. The Buddhist period ; 
4. The period of the revival of Brahmanism or neo-Brahmanic ; 5. The 
Mohammedan period ; G. The European period. 


three hundred troops, proceeded to Scotland; and his brother, with 
Tullibardine, Seaforth, and a few other noble refugees, joined him in a 
small vessel. The whole proceeding was known to the British government, 
through inforination funiishcd by the regent of France. The adventurers, 
with the Spanish soldiers, landed on the banks of Loch Alsh, in the month 
of May, 1719. The vessels returned to Spain; and the Scottish leaders were 
left to 
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face their desperate enterprise. They established themselves in an old castle 
in the inner reach of the loch; but their attempts to fortify it afforded them 
no safety. Three English vessels of war entered these solitary waters, and 
battered the rude tower to the ground. Scattered parties of Highlanders 
joined the Spaniards; and the whole body, about fifteen hundred — some 
accounts say two thousand — encamped at Glenshiel. In this valley, 
surrounded by mountains, whose pathways were known only to the natives, 
they remained inactive, expecting to be joined by large bodies of insurgents. 
No general rising took place in the Highlands. No great chiefs again 
ventured to appear in arms against a strong government. In June, General 
Wightman, with sixteen hundred troops, marched from Inverness. He 
hesitated to attack desperate men in their formidable pass ; but a sharp 
struggle took place with detached bodies on the mountain sides, which 
lasted three hours. The next day the Spaniards surrendered as prisoners of 
war; but the Highlanders had disappeared. Wightman had twenty-one men 
killed, and a hmidred and twenty-one wounded. He brought into Edinburgh 
two hundred and seventy-four Spanish prisoners. The Scottish leaders took 
shelter in the Western Isles; and finally escaped to Spain. 


Whatever opposition might be raised to the origin and objects of the war in 
which England was engaged against France, no one could complain that the 
naval power of the country was inefficiently employed. No British admiral 
could have manifested more energy and promptitude than Admiral Byng 
displayed, in exploits that required the utmost courage and decision of 


character. He rendered the most efficient aid to the forces of the emperor in 
the contest with the Spaniards for the possession of Sicily. By his sagacious 
counsels he gave a successful direction to the languid efforts of the imperial 
commanders, who were jealous of each other, and divided in their plans. 
Their troops were destitute of provisions, and he supplied them by sea with 
stores, to prevent them starving in the interior of the island. They were 
insufficiently supplied with ammunition, and he furnished them with the 
means of attack and defence. With such aid the Austrians, after a serious 
defeat at Franca Villa, in June, 1719, were enabled to besiege the Spaniards 
in Messina, of whose citadel they obtained possession in October. There 
were military operations of less importance before the Spaniards finally 
evacuated Sicily and Sardinia. 


Meanwhile, the French had sent an army against Spain, under the command 
of the duke of Berwick, the natural son of James II — the general who had 
won the victory of Almanza for the Bourbon king of Spain. Berwick was 
now to lead an army against the same king; and he was to be assisted by 
English sailors belonging to the government of the sovereign who was 
regarded as an usurper by the head of his own family. The French made 
themselves masters of Fuenterabia and St. Sebastian; and Lord Cobham, 
with an English squadron, captured Vigo. These disasters might have 
convinced Alberoni that the conflict with these great powers, in which 
Spain had engaged, was an undertaking in which his own abilities could not 
supply the want of material resources. But he probably was not prepared to 
be deserted by the court which he had so ably served in the endeavour to 
increase its power and importance. Before the reverses in Sicily, Alberoni 
had made overtures for peace. Stanhope proposed to Dubois, to demand 
from King Pliilip the dismissal of his minister. His ambition, said Stanhope, 
had been the sole cause of the war; and ” it is not to be imagined that he 
will ever lose sight of his vast designs, or lay aside the intention of again 
bringing them forward, whenever the recovery of his strength, and the 
remissness of the allietl powers, may 
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flatter him with the hopes of better success.” King Philip submitted to this 
dictation. 


In December, 1719, Alberoni, by a royal decree, was dismissed from all his 
employments, and was commanded to leave the Spanish territory within 
twenty-one days. Incapable grandees rejoiced that the son of an Italian 
gardonor no longer ruffled their solemn pride; some loftier spirits testified 
their respect to fallen greatness. The cardinal went back to Italy, a poor 
man. After vain attempts to resist or evade the demands of the allies that 
Spain should accede to the Quadruple Alliance, that accession was 
proclaimed in January, 1720; Philip declaring that he gave peace to Europe 
at the sacrifice of his rights. He renewed his renunciation of the French 
crown. Europe was again at peace. Even the czar of Muscovy had been 
warned by the presence of an English fleet in the Baltic, that he would not 
be permitted utterly to destroy Sweden. By England’s protection of the 
female successor of Charles XII, the elector of Hanover secured Bremen 
and Verden. The policy of foreign affairs did not exclusively contemplate 
the safety of King George’s island subjects, but there was no advocacy of 
merely German policy of which the nation had a right to complain. The 
reputation of Great Britain was not damaged by the mode in which the war 
had been carried on. Her naval strength had been successfully exerted. A 
peace of twelve years, with a very trivial interruption, was the result of the 
Quadruple Alliance. 


THE PEERAGE BILL (1719 A.D.) 


The two parliamentary sessions of 1719 w/ere remarkable for ministerial 
attempts to carry a measure which would have produced a vital change in 
the composition of the house of lords. It was proposed to limit the royal 
power of creating peers; and the king was persuaded to send a message to 
the lords, that his majesty has so much at heart the settling the peerage of 
the whole kingdom upon such a foundation as may secure the freedom and 
constitution of parliament in all future ages, that he is willing his 
prerogative stand not in the way of so great and necessary a work. 


In February, resolutions were proposed in the upper house that the English 
peers should not be increased beyond six of their present number; with the 
exception of princes of the blood; and that instead of there being sixteen 


elective peers for Scotland, the king should name twenty-five as hereditary 
peers. In the house of lords, the resolutions were carried by a large majority. 
The proposition produced an excessive ferment. The whig members and the 
whig writers took different sides. Addison supported the bill; Steele 
opposed it. The measure was abandoned on account of the strong feeling 
which it produced on its first introduction; but it was again brought forward 
in the session which commenced on the 23rd of November. It passed the 
lords, with very slight opposition. In the commons the bill was rejected by a 
very large majority, 269 to 167. On this occasion Walpole, generally the 
plainest and most business-like of speakers, opposed the bill with a 
rhetorical force which, according to the testimony of Speaker Onslow, ” 
bore down everything before him.” The exordium of his speech is 
remarkable: “Among the Romans, the wisest people upon earth, the Temple 
of Fame was placed behind the Temple of Virtue, to denote that there was 
no coming to the Temple of Fame, but through that of Virtue. But if this bill 
is passed into a law, one of the most powerful incentives to virtue would be 
taken away, since there would be no arriving at honour but through the 
winding-sheet of an old 
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decrepit lord, or the grave of an extinct noble family; a policy very different 
from that glorious and enlightened nation, who made it their pride to hold 
out to the world illustrious examples of merited elevation : 


Patere honoris scirent lit cuncti viam.” 


The opponents of the Peerage Bill did not fail to use the obvious argument, 
that although the prerogative of the crown might be abused by the creation 
of peers, as in the late reign, to secure a majority for the court, there was a 

greater danger in so limiting the peerage as to make the existing body what 
Walpole called “a compact impenetrable phalanx.” 


THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 


The great event of the sixth year of the reign of George I was the exciting 
affair of the South Sea scheme — an event upon which, after the lapse of 
nearly two hundred years, we may still look with greater interest than upon 
the treaties and the wars of which Carlyle*/ has said, with some truth, that 
they are to us as the “mere bubblings up of the general putrid fermentation 
of the then political world.” Few people of that time clearly understood 
what this famous South Sea project meant; and it is somewhat difficult to 
make it intelligible now. 


In the infant days of the national debt the great terror of statesmen was its 
increase and duration. At the accession of Queen Anne, the debt amounted 
to sixteen millions; at her death it had reached fifty-two millions. In 1711 
there was a floating debt of about ten millions. Harley, then lord-treasurer, 
proposed to create a fmid for that sum; and to secure the payment of 
interest, by making certain duties of customs permanent. Capitalists who 
held debentures were to become shareholders in a company incorporated 
for the purpose of carrying on a monopoly of trade to the Spanish coasts of 
South America; making the new fund a part of their capital stock. Thus was 
established the South Sea Company. WTien the Peace of Utrecht was 
completed, Spain refused to permit any approach to the free trade which 
would have made such a commercial company of value. One ship only was 
allowed to be sent annually. A few factories were established, and the one 
ship sailed in 1717. Alberoni broke the treaty, and seized the British goods. 
But the company had other means for the employment of capital; and many 
opulent persons were amongst its shareholders and directors. 


At the opening of the session of parliament in November, 1719, the king 
said to the commons, ” I must desire you to turn your thoughts to all proper 
means for lessening the debts of the nation.” In January, 1720, a proposal 
was read to the house of commons from the South Sea Company, in which 
it was set forth that if certain public debts and annuities were made part of 
the capital stock of the company, it would greatly contribute to that most 
desirable end adverted to in his majesty’s speech. Before that speech was 
delivered Sir John Blunt, a South Sea director, had been in communication 
with the ministers, who gave a favourable ear to his projects. There was an 


annual charge upon the revenue of eight hundred thousand pounds, for irre- 
deemable annuities granted in the reigns of William and Anne. To buy up 
these annuities was the advantageous point in the proposal of the coni|)any. 
The house of commons agreed in the necessity of reducing the public debts. 
“Till this was done,” said Mr. Brodrick, who moved that other companies 
should be allowed to compete, “we could not, properly speaking, call 
ourselves a nation.” The Bank of England accordingly sent in a rival 
proposal; 
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and the two companies went on outbidding each other, till the South Sea 
Company’s large offer to provide seven millions and a half to buy up the 
annuities was accepted. The annuitants wre not compelled to exchange 
their government security for the company’s stock; and the chief doubt 
seemed to be whether the greater number would consent to this transfer. 
Although the terms offered by the company to the annuitants were not 
encouraging, there was a rush to accept them. To hold stock in a company 
whose exclusive trailing privileges might realise that ’potentiality of 
wealth” which is never “beyond the tlreams of avarice,” was a far grander 
thing than to receive seven, eight, or even nine per cent, upon annuities. 
Within six days of the announcement of the company’s terms, two-thirds of 
the annuitants had exchanged their certain income for the boundless 
imaginary riches of South America. 


Upon this foundation was built the most enormous fabric of national 
delusion that was ever raised amongst an industrious, thrifty, and prudent 
people. It had been long manifest that there was a great amount of 
superfluous capital, especially of the hordings of the middle classes, which 
wanted opportunities for employment. To obtain interest for small sums was 
scarcely practicable for the mass of those who wre enabled to keep their 
expenditure below their incomes. Before the beginning of the century, 
companies, more or less safe, had been formed to meet this desire for 
investments. In spite of the long wars of the reigns of William and Anne, 


and the Jacobite plots and rebellions which threatened the Protestant 
succession, the country was going steadily forward in a course of 
prosperity. Wherever there is superfluous wealth, beyond the ordinary 
demands of industry for capital, there will be always projectors ready to 
suggest modes for its co-operative uses. In the sum-mer of that year, the 
South Sea year, “the dog-star rages” over Exchange alley with a fury that 
has never been equalled; because no capitalist, even to the possessor of a 
single shilling, was then too humble not to believe that the road to riches 
was open before him. Subscribers to projects recommended by “one or 
more persons of known credit,” were only required to advance ten shillings 
per cent. A shilling, and even sixpence per cent, was enough to secure the 
receipt for a share in the more doubtful undertakings. Shares of every sort 
were at a premium, unless in cases where the office that was opened at noon 
on one day was found closed on the next, and the shillings and sixpences 
had vanished with the subscription books. 


But the great impulse to the frantic stock-jobbing of that summer was the 
sudden and enormous rise in the value of South Sea stock. In July, Secretary 
Craggs wrote to Earl Stanhope, who was abroad with the king, ” it is 
impossible to tell you what a rage prevails here for South Sea subscriptions 
at any price. The crowd of those that possess the redeemable annuities is so 
great, that the bank, who are obliged to take them in, has been forced to set 
tables with clerks in the streets.” The hundred-pound shares of the South 
Sea Company went up to a thousand pounds in August. The shares of the 
Bank of England and of the East India Company were transferred at an 
enormous advance. Smaller companies of every character — water 
companies, fishery companies, companies for various manufactures, 
companies for settlements and foreign trade — infinite varieties, down to 
companies for fatting hogs and importing jackasses from Spain — rushed 
into the market amidst the universal cry for shares and more shares. The 
directors of the South Sea Company opened a second, a third, and a fourth 
subscription. They boldly proclaimed that after Christmas their annual 
dividend should not fall short of fifty per cent, upon their £100 shares. The 
rivalry of the 
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legion of projects of that season was odious to these great lords of the 
money market. The government itself began to think that some fearful end 
would come to the popular delusion; and a royal proclamation was issued 
against “mischievous and dangerous undertakings, especially the presuming 
to act as a corporate body, or raising stocks or shares without legal 
authority.” It was calculated that the value of the stock of all the companies, 
with corporate authority or no authority, amounted at the current prices to 
five hundred millions sterling; being five times as much as the circulating 
medium of Europe, and twice as much as the fee simple of all the land of 
the kingdom. The attempt of the South Sea Company to lessen the number 
of their competitors was the prelude to their own fall. At their instance, 
writs of scire facias were issued, on the 18th of August, against four 
companies; and the subscribers to these, and to all other projects not 
legalised, were ordered to be prosecuted by the officers of the crown. A 
panic ensued. In a day or two, the stocks of all the companies not 
incorporated rapidly fell; and with the downward rush went down every 
description of stock. Before August, knowing and cautious holders of South 
Sea stock began to sell out. 


Walpole, who had originally opposed the scheme, did not carry his 
opposition to the extreme of neglecting his opportunity of largely adding to 
his fortune, by investing at the proper time, and selling out at the proper 
time. The earl of Pembroke applied to Walpole for his advice as to the great 
question of selling when the shares were at their culminating point. The 
adroit financier coolly answered: “I will only tell you what I have done 
myself. I have just sold out at £1,000 per cent., and I am fully satisfied.” By 
the middle of September holders of South Sea stock were crowding the 
Exchange, not as eager buyers, but as more eager sellers. The stock was at 
850 on the 18th of August; in a month it had fallen to 410. Mr. Brodrick, on 
the 13th of September, writes that the most considerable men of the 
company, “with their fast friends, the tories, Jacobites, and papists,” had 
drawn out; “securing themselves by the losses of the deluded thoughtless 
numbers, whose understandings were overruled by avarice, and hopes of 


making mountains of mole-hills. Thousands of families wiil be reduced to 
beggary. The consternation is inexpressible; the rage beyond expression; 
and the case is so desperate, that I do not see any plan or scheme for 
averting the blow.” On the 29th of September, South Sea stock had fallen to 
175. This greatest of bubbles had burst. 


Many persons of rank and station were not so prudent as Walpole and the 
earl of Pembroke had been. The duke of Portland, Lord Lonsdale, and Lord 
Irwin were provided with colonial governments to enable them to live. 
Merchants, lawyers, clergy, physicians passed from their dream of fabulous 
wealth and from their wonted comforts into poverty; some “died of broken 
hearts; others withdrew to remote parts of the world, and never returned.” It 
has been observed by Craik that “the calamitous effects of the madness 
were rather individual and immediate, than permanent or general. There 
was little, if any, absolute destruction of capital. The whole mischief 
consisted in a most quick and violent shifting of property from one hand to 
another.” But the derangement of the ordinary course of industry was to be 
added to this shifting of property. Serious as was this temporary evil ; 
furious as it made the sufferers in their reproaches against every one but 
themselves; eager as it rendered the legislature for confiscation of the 
property of the South Sea directors, the national credit was not permanently 
impaired by the infatuation which produced so much private misery. In this 
respect, the issue of the South Sea scheme was essentially different from the 
Mississippi scheme of 
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John Law in France, which also exploded in that fatal year for projectors; 
producing there what was equivalent to a national bankruptcy. When the 
South Sea crash came, there w^as an alarm for its public consequences. But 
Walpole, who had again joined the government, though in a subordinate 
office, applied his great financial abilities to avert the difficulties which this 
convulsion might occasion to the states; and instead of joining the first cry 
for vengeance upon the South Sea directors, he calmly said in parliament 


LEGEND AND REALITY 


that if London were on fire wise men would endeavour to extinguish the 
flames before they sought for the incendiaries. When the king opened the 
session on the 8th of December, the royal speech recommended measures ” 
to restore the national credit.” Walpole was regarded by all parties as the 
man to effect this. 


WALPOLE TO THE RESCUE (1721-1722 A.D.) 


To endeavour to equalise, to the most inconsiderable extent, the losses and 
gains of individuals by the extravagant rise and sudden depression of South 
Sea stock, would have been a task far beyond the province of any minister 
of state. The financial abilities of Walpole were necessarily directed to the 
very difficult labour of disentangling the government from the 
embarrassments of the South Sea Company. The English ministry had never 
attempted to sustain the value of the company’s shares by arbitrary edicts; 
or to interfere with their fall by regulations that were based upon other 
principles than the great natural laws by which the money market, like 
every other market, must be governed. The French ministry, when the 
scheme of Law for relieving its exhausted finances by a paper currency, 
based on the imaginary riches of Louisiana, was in the course of breaking 
down, gave its orders that individuals should not retain in their possession 
any sum beyond a small amount of gold and silver, and should be 
compelled to carry on their transactions in Law’s substitute for money. The 
shares were not to fall according to the rate at which their owners were 
willing to sell them, but to sink in nominal value, by a monthly reduction, 
till they had reached half their original price, at which rate they were to be 
fixed. 


All this, of course, was the merest convulsion of despotism. The regent had 
shifted a large amount of the debts of the state to the deluded people, and no 
attempt was made to retrieve the national credit. Walpole had to pursue a 
policy which was the only possible one under a limited monarchy; and 
which indeed was not beset with the difficulties that the government of the 
regent would have had to encounter in any struggle to be honest. The 
French finances were hopelessly embarrassed by a long course of 
extravagance, before Law thought he could perform the part of the 
magician in the Arabian story, making a scrap of paper pass as a piece of 


silver. The English finances were healthy, though the national debt 
amounted to fifty or sixty millions. The French government adopted the 
schemes of Law, to furnish the means of new extravagances. The English 
government went into the scheme of the South Sea Company, with the view 
of redeeming a portion of the national debt, and thus of lessening the 
amount of taxation. Voltaire records that he had seen Law come to court 
with dukes, marshals, and bishops following humbly in his train. The 
English court was not free from shame in the South Sea project. Half a 
million of fictitious stock had been created by the directors, previous to the 
passing of the bill. The duchess of Kendal, as well as other favourites of the 
king, had large douceurs out of the profits which the directors made by the 
transfer of these shares; and it is lamentable to add that 
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Craggs, the secretary of state, his father the postmaster-general, and 
Aislabie, the chancellor of the exchequer, were amongst the recipients of 
this bribery. It was the business of parliament to trace the extent of the 
corruption ; and to punish in some degree those directors for vengeance 
upon whom the nation was frightfully clamouring. 


Although in the petitions to parliament “for justice on the authors of the 
present calamities,” we may see how individuals come to consider the 
losses produced by their own insensate desire for sudden riches as national 
misfortunes, we may yet observe how general is the calamity when a people 
think to grow rich by gambling instead of by work. Want of money is the 
universal cry. No branch of industry had been exempted, according to these 
petitions, from suffering. There may be exaggeration in these complaints. 
But it is nevertheless easy to understand how difficult it would be, in a 
condition of society where commercial credit was not upheld by large 
banking operations, to escape very serious evils, when the many streams 
and rills in which capital ordinarily flowed were diverted into one vast 
flood, and thus for a while the channels were left dry from which industry 
derived its regular nourishment. 


The commons, through the entire session, were occupied with investiga- 
tions and discussions connected with the financial convulsion. Walpole 
brought forward his plan for sustaining the national credit, and had induced 
the house to agree that the public contracts with the South Sea Company 
should be undisturbed. His first proposal, to engraft a portion of the stock of 
that company into the Bank of England, and another portion into the East 
India Company, was carried after much debate; but this plan was ultimately 
merged into another measure. The private estates of the directors were to be 
regarded as a fund to provide some remedy for the public embarrassment. A 
bill was passed, to compel them to deliver on oath an estimate of the value 
of their property, and to prevent them going out of the kingdom. A secret 
committee of inquiry was appointed. After they had examined Mr. Robert 
Knight, the cashier of the company, he fled to Brabant. A reward of £2,000 
was offered for his apprehension ; but it was believed that there were 
influences at work powerful enough effectually to screen him. Knight was 
arrested at Antwerp; but the states of Brabant refused to give him up. 
“Screen” became a bye-word. Caricatures — which it is said were become 
common at this period for political objects — had for their point the 
duchess of Kendal and the flight of the cashier. “The Brabant Screen” 
exhibited the king’s mistress sending Knight upon his travels, giving him 
his dispatches from behind a screen. 


The prudent cashier took care to obliterate, as far as possible, the evidence 
that great ladies and ministers of state had been corrupted by the South Sea 
directors. The committee of the commons reported that “in some of the 
books produced before them, false and fictitious entries were made; hi 
others entries with blanks; in other entries with erasures and alterations; and 
in others leaves were torn out.” They found, further, that some books had 
been destroyed, and others taken away or secreted. Out of the mouths of the 
directors the committee extracted evidence to show that there had been 
extensive appropriation of stock to “certain ladies,” at the instance of Mr. 
Secretary Craggs; and the proof was clear that persons high in office had 
received and held stock during the time that the company’s bill Avas 
depending in parliament, “without any valuable consideration paid, or 
sufficient security given for the acceptance of, or payment for, such stock.” 
Nevertheless, Charles Stanhope, one of the accused, was cleared by a 


majority of three. The earl of Sunderland was exonerated by a larger 
majority; but he 
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coiild not stand up against the popular odium, and resigned his post of first 
commissioner of the treasury. Aislabie, the chancellor of the exchequer, was 
expelled the house, and was sent to the Tower. James Craggs died of 
smallpox, during the heat of this inquiry. His father, the postmaster-general, 
destroyed himself by poison. 


Their charges against the directors were founded upon their practice of 
“selling their o\m stock at high prices, at the same time that they gave 
orders for buying stock upon account of the company”; and upon their 
various contrivances “to give his majesty’s subjects false notions of the 
value” of the South Sea stock. Their punishment, under the bill that was 
passed, was severe. Their estates, amounting to two millions sterling, were 
confiscated for the relief of the sufferers by their schemes. A small 
allowance was made to each; but they were disabled from ever holding any 
place, or for sitting in parliament. Such visitations for their offences were 
thought far too lenient by the greater number of their contemporaries. They 
may now be considered excessive. 


DEATH OF STANHOPE AND MARLBOROUGH 


During a debate in the lords upon the conduct of the South Sea directors, 
the duke of Wharton, as profligate as he was able, made a furious attack 
upon Stanhope, comparing him to Sejanus. The anger to which the earl was 
moved produced a rush of blood to his head. A temporary relief by cupping 
was obtained; but the next day the skilful and honest secretary of state 
suddenly expired. No suspicion of improper connection with the South Sea 
scheme had affected his honour. Lord To’“Ishend again became secretary 
of state. With Walpole, chancellor of the exchequer, salutary measures were 
pursued to restore confidence. The South Sea Company were relieved from 
certain engagements to make advances to the government; and the credit of 
their bonds was sustained at its just value. 


The session of 1722 was a busy session. Questions more important than 
those connected with party interests were discussed. An act had been passed 
in the last session — under the apprehension of the plague, which was 
raging in France — for the building of pest-houses, to which infected 
persons and even the healthy of an infected family, were to be removed; and 
lines were to be dra\Mi round any infected town or city. Earl Cowper, the 
ex-chancellor, a man of liberal and enlightened views, moved for the repeal 
of these powers, as miknown to our constitution, and inconsistent with the 
lenity of free government. But his motion was rejected. “The people called 
Quakers” had presented a petition, complaining that, under their present 
form of affirmation, they were unable to answer in courts of equity, take 
probates of wills, prove debts on commissions of bankruptcy, take up their 
freedoms, and be admitted to poll at elections for their freeholds. Upon a 
debate in the lords, Atterbury, the bishop of Rochester, spoke against 
indulgences “to be allowed to a set of people who were hardly Christians.” 
The London clergy petitioned against a bill for their relief, contending that, 
however the Quakers might be injured in their private affairs, “an oath was 
instituted by God himself as the surest bond of fidelity amongst men,” and 
that any relaxation of that principle would only tend to multiply a sect ” 
who renounce the divine institution of Christ, particularly that by which the 
faithful are initiated into his religion.” The bill for the relief of the Quakers 
was passed, in spite of the hard terms in which they had been assailed. The 


session was prorogued to the 15th of March; and it was previously 
dissolved, 
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of Sunderland died; and his father-in-law, the great duke of Marlborough, 
terminated his chequered career of political time-serving and of military 


glory. 


j_j fi* 


STUART ASPIRATIONS 


In 1720, the wife of James Edward carried forward the aspirations of the 
house of Stuart into another generation, by giving birth to a son. Atterbury, 
the most uncompromising of partisans, considered this “the most acceptable 
news which can reach the ears of a good Englishman.” Charles Edward 
Louis Casimir, whose royal descent was put beyond suspicion by the 
presence of seven cardinals in the chamber of the princess, was destined 
even in his cradle to give the signal for conspiracies and possible 
insurrections. The duke of Ormonde was again to lead foreign forces to the 
invasion of Britain. The Jacobites in England, amongst whom there were 
five earls, and the undaunted bishop of Rochester, were to get possession of 
the Tower, seize all the deposits of public treasure, and to proclaim James 
III. A judicious, and in many respects impartial, historian, ascribes what he 
calls “the second growth of jacobitism” to the publication in the reign of 
Anne of Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion. Atterbury was one of its 
editors. The “gray discro’\aied head” of Charles; the exile and the 
restoration of his son — these were the stirring recollections that made the 
remnant of the old cavaliers, now bearing the somewhat less glorious name 
of tories, turn to the first Charles’ grandson “pining in a distant land, under 
circumstances not far unlike to those of Charles Stuart in France.” 


The departure of the king, in the summer of 1722, upon his usual visit to his 
German dominions, was to be the signal for an invasion of England by the 
pretender and his faithful Ormonde. Disbanded troops of various countries 
were being collect(HI together for this enterprise. The managers of the plot 
had the supreme folly to apply to the regent of France for the aid of five 
thousand men; and the regent, having more respect for treaties than Louis 
XIV, informed the British minister at Paris of the application. The vigilant 
Walpole was soon acquainted with the plan of action and the names of the 
actors. The king was advised not to go to Hanover; a camp was formed in 
Hyde Park; and some of the conspirators — two nonjuring cl(>rgy-men, 
two Irish priests, a 34oung barrister, and two lords — were apjjrehended. 
After a delay of three montlis, the bisliop of Rochester was arrested, and, 
after examination before the council, was sent to the Tower. 


For neariy thirty years had Francis Atterbury been known as the keenest of 
controversialists, as well as the most impressive of preachers. From the 

beginning of the century he had been considcrcH] as tlie leader of the high 
church party; the great asserter of the independence of convocation. Grad- 
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ually he had become identified with the most extreme principles of passive 
obedience; was the ])ronipter of Sacheverel in his defence in 1710; was 
recognised as having earned a bishopric when Harley came into power; and 
had, upon the death of Queen Anne, taken a very decided part in his 
hostihty to the Hanoverian succession. His arrest in August, 1722, produced 
the most violent ferment amongst his church party. The Episcopal order, it 
was proclaimed, was outraged. Atterbury was prayed for in the London 
churches. Atterbury was r(>presented, in a print intended to move the 
popular sympathy, as standing behind his prison bars, gazing upon a portrait 
of Laud. The plot, it was maintained, was a base fiction. The new 
parliament met in October; and the king, in his speech on the 11th, 
announced the discovery of a dangerous conspiracy, and the arrest of some 
of the conspirators. The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended for a whole 
year; and the consent of the house of peers was desired to sanction the 
detention in the Tower of the bishop of Rochester, lords North and Grey, 
and the earl of Orrery. A foolish declaration, signed “James Rex,” had been 
issued on the 22nd of September, in which James MI, king of England, 
Scotland, and .Ireland, proposed that George should quietly deliver to him 
the throne of those kingdoms; when he, King James, would bestow upon 


George the title of king in his native dominions, and invite all other states to 
confirm it. Moreover, the British crown should be confirmed to the penitent 
usurper, if ever he should attain it in the due course of legitimate 
succession. This wonderful production was ordered by parliament to be 
burnt by the common hangman, as ”a false, insolent, and traitorous libel.” 
On the 1st of March, 1723, a committee of the commons made a report of 
their examinations into the evidence of the conspiracy. It is a document of 
great length. It involved other eminent persons besides those who had been 
arrested. Christopher Layer, the barrister, had been previously tried and 
condemned in the king’s bench. He was the only person who suffered 
capital pimishment. Bills of pains and penalties were passed against the two 
Irish priests. The most important person amongst the accused, the bishop of 
Rochester, was also proceeded agamst by bill, enacting his pmiishment and 
deprivation. This biU passed the commons without a division. Atterbury 
declined making a defence before the lower house ; but on the 6th of May 
he stood at the bar of the house of lords; and after the evidence against him 
had been gone through he defended himself with great ingenuity and 
eloquence. 


The debate amongst the peers on the question of the passing of the bill was 
remarkable for the constitutional opposition of Lord Cowper, the ex- 
chancellor. 


The connection of Atterbury with the exiled family, before his banishment, 
has been abundantly proved by other evidence than that within the reach of 
his accuser and judges. The bill against him was passed by a majority of 
forty peers; most of the bishops voting against him. He embarked for 
France in June, 1723; and died at Paris in 1732. 


AFFAIRS OF IRELAND; WOOD’s BRASS HALFPENNIES 


In 1724, through the ordinary course of ministerial rivalries and jealousies, 
the accomplished Lord Carteret was removed from the office of secretary of 
state, which he held in conjunction with Lord Townshend, and the same 
course was pursued towards him, as towards Townshend himself in 1716. 
Carteret was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland — a post considered of far 
less anxious responsibility than that of secretary of state. During his lord- 
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lieutenancy Ireland became no bed of roses. Amongst the many real wrongs 
which Ireland has borne, and the not less numerous imaginary grievances of 
which she has complained, in her connection with England, there is 
probably no example of a national ferment so wholly disproportionate to the 
extent of the injury, as that of Wood’s patent for a coinage of copper 
farthings and halfpence. No one can doubt that when a nation is in almost 
utter want of money of the lowest denomination, the extortions practised 
upon the humblest classes must be considerable. Ireland was so completely 
without a currency to conduct the smaller operations of trade, that labourers 
were paid b}^ cards bearing the seals and signatures of their employers. In 
all such cases of a questionable or a depreciated currency, it is the poor man 
who has to bear the largest amount of trouble or loss. In 1722, a patent was 
granted to William Wood, a proprietor and renter of iron and copper mines 
in England, to enable him to coin farthings and halfpence for Ireland to the 
value of £108,000. There is no doubt that the patentee was to make a profit, 
for the duchess of Kendal had been bribed to promote the grant of the 
patent. But Walpole and his subordinates took every reasonable measure of 
precaution that the coinage should not become an opportmiity for fraud or 
excessive gain. Sir Isaac Newton, as master of the mint, approved the terms 
of the contract; and when the coins were in circulation, and it was seen that 
discontent was assiduously stirred up, an assa}^ was made by the officers of 
the mint, and it was declared that in weight and fineness of metal the pieces 
were Satisfactory. The difference of exchange between England and Ireland 
had been thought a satisfactory reason for a slight diminution in weight of 
the copper currency for Ireland. 


The Irish parliament, moved in some degree by the apparent neglect of this 
exercise of the royal prerogative, without consulting the Irish privy council, 
voted an address to the king, that the terms of the patent would occasion a 
loss to the nation of 150 per cent. Walpole was astonished, as he well might 
be, at this impudent declaration of a legislative body. He examined the 
matter carefully; and perceived that the assertion was foimded upon a 


VEDIC PEKIOD 


The commencement of the Vedic period is about fifteen centuries earlier 
than our era. It is marked by the invasion of India b}/ the Aryans. 


The Vedic period is that age of Indian history which is wholly legendary. 
The little that we know concerning it is revealed solely by religious books, 
known under the name of Vedas, the most important of which, the Rig- 
Veda, has been called, with reason, the Bible of the Aryans of the northwest 
of India. 


Established at first round the Himalayas, as far as the Vindhya Mountains, 
the primitive Aryans lived in the state of wandering pastoral tribes, and it is 
to be supposed that their invasion must have taken place gradually. Their 
most ancient books seem to have been written about fifteen centuries before 
our era. In that remote age they had no castes, they worshipped the forces of 
nature and erected neither temples nor statues ; to the people on whom they 
descended they brought a new language and a new religion, but they did not 
bring them architecture. These primitive Aryan peoples knew how to write 
books, but they did not know how to build monuments of stone, and 
nothing in the most ancient of their works indicates that they built either 
temples or palaces. 


We will not here linger over the Aryan civilisation, any more than over the 
Brahmanical period which terminates it. Historical documents properly so 
called are lacking for both. The epics which are connected with the 
Brahmanical period are confirmed by the stories of Megasthenes, and prove 
that India was then beginning to be covered with towns, temples, and 
palaces ; but of the monuments of this period no remains whatever have 
come down to us. 


computation that the rough Irish copper was worth twelvepence a pound, 
and that a pound of halfpence and farthings coined out of fine copper were 
to pass for thirty pence. He fomid that the mint of London paid 
eighteenpence per pound for prepared copper; that the charge of coinage 
was fourpence per pound ; and that the duties and allowances upon copper 
imported into Ireland amounted to 20 per cent. A committee of the English 
privy coimcil went into a searching examination of the whole affair; and 
fully justified the patentee from any charge of ha\ang abused the fair terms 
of his patent. It was, however, conceded that the amount of farthings and 
halfpence issued should not exceed £40,000 in value; and that this money 
should not be a legal tender for a larger sum than fivepence halfpenny in 
one payment. 


Under these circumstances, in 1724, a letter was published by M, B. 
Drapier, addressed “to the tradesmen, shopkeepers, and country people in 
general, of the kingdom of Ireland, concerning the brass halfpence coined 
by one William Wood, hardware man,” which letter thus solemnly ojions: 
“What I intend now to say to you is, next to your duty to Clod and the care 
of your salvation, of the greatest concern to yourselves and your children : 
your bread and clothing, and every common necessary of life, entirely 
depend upon it.” The writer, as every one guessed, was the famous dean of 
St. Patrick’s; and certainly no pen was so able as that wielded liy Jonathan 
Swift, to raise a popular clamour by the most skilful treatment of his 
subject; and. 
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what was perhaps as much to the purpose, by the most unscrupulous 
assertions. 


Throughout the whole of the Drapier Letters, Swift’s argument rests upon 
the most solid basis of political economy; but his premises are utterly false. 
He knew well what England and Ireland had suffered by the depreciation of 
the coin. This bold opponent of the government which had delivered his 
country from despotism, says, ” I intend to truck with my neighbours, the 
butchers and bakers and the rest, goods for goods; and the little gold and 
silver I have I will keep by me, like my heart’s blood, till better times, or 


until I am just ready to starve ; and then I will buy Mr. Wood’s money, as 
my father did the brass money in King James’ time, who could buy £10 of 
it for a guinea.” Against such logic as this what could sim-ple truth avail? 
The Irish went mad about Wood’s halfpence. 


When Carteret came over, he found the Irish people in a state of frenzy. He 
tried what are called strong measures. He offered a reward of £300 for 
discovering the author of the Drapier letters. He prosecuted their printer. 
The grand jury threw out the bill; and another grand jury made a 
presentment, setting forth, that “several quantities of base metal coined, 
commonly called Wood’s Halfpence, have been brought into the port of 
Dublin, and lodged in several houses in this city, with an intention to make 
them pass clandestinely”; and that “having entirely his majesty’s interest 
and the welfare of our country, and being thoroughly sensible of the great 
discouragements which trade hath suffered by the apprehensions of the said 
coin, whereof we have already felt the dismal effects; and that the currency 
thereof will inevitably tend to the great diminution of his majesty’s revenue, 
and the ruin of us and our posterity, do present all such persons as have 
attempted or shall endeavour by fraud or otherwise, to impose the said 
halfpence upon us, contrary to his majesty’s most gracious intention, as 


enemies to his majesty’s government, and to the safety, peace, and welfare 
of all his majesty’s subjects of this kingdom.” It was in vian that the 
government attempted to stand up against this storm. The grand jury said, ” 
we do, with all great gratitude, acknowledge the services of all such patriots 
as have been eminently zealous for the interest of his majesty and this 
country, in detecting the fraudulent imposition of the said Wood, and 
preventing the passing of his base coin.” Swift wrote this eulogy upon his 
Own patriotism. He had beaten the government of King George. The patent 
was withdrawn. 


Jonathan Swift 


(1667-1745) 
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IMPEACHMENT OF THE LORD CHANCELLOR (1725 A.D.) 


In 1725, England presented the miserable spectacle which she had 
witnessed in the reign of James I — a lord chancellor impeached for 
malversation in his great office. Thomas Parker was a very different man 
from Francis Bacon; and the offences of which the earl of Macclesfield was 
accused were of another character than those which were the ruin of the 
viscount St Albans. The chancellor of King James was disgraced upon the 
charge of having received bribes from suitors. The chancellor of King 
George was impeached, found guilty, excluded forever from office, and 
fined thirty thousand pounds, upon the charges of selling masterships in the 
court of chancery, and of conniving at the frauds of the masters in 
trafficking with the trust-money of the suitors, and the estates of widows 
and orphans. Lord Campbell, in controverting a disposition in some writers 
of recent times to consider that Lord Macclesfield was unjustly condemned, 
holds that “his conviction was lawful and his punishment was mild.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The foreign policy of George I, under the able administration of Walpole, 
had become decidedly pacific. The nation was manifestly prospering under 
the relief which peace had brought. The fear of the pretender, and of 
Spanish or Swedish invasions, had passed away. The house of Brunswick, 
after ten years of struggle, was firmly fixed on its constitutional throne. Yet 
there were still threatenings of war. The congress of Cambrai, to which the 
difficulties that had not been finally settled by the peace of 1720 had been 
referred, had been wearily discussing certain royal claims and disputes — ” 
bailing out water with sieves” — for four or five years. The regent Orleans 
had died during these tedious protocollings, in 1723. Louis XV, declared of 
age, had taken the government of France into his own hands, with the duke 
cle Bourbon as his minister. The alliance of France with England continued 
uninterrupted. But the emperor Charles, and the king of Spain, Philip, were 
coming to a closer understanding about territorial arrangements than 
England, France, and Russia thought safe. 


The Treaty of Hanover bound England, France, and Prussia — the date, 
September 3rd, 1725 — in an engagement to hold by each other, if either 
were attacked. The tables were turned since the War of the Succession. The 
old foes were fast friends, and the old friends bitter foes; and all these 
changes took place, as in private friendship, for ’some trick not worth an 
egg.” War seemed imminent, however pacifically disposed were Fleury and 
George. When the English parliament met on the 20th of January, 1726, the 
king announced the conclusion of his defensive treaties with the most 
Christian king and the king of Prussia, to which several of the powers had 
been invited to accede. 


Warlike movements were very soon organised in England. The czar Peter 
was dead. The czarina Catherine I had prepared a fleet for co-oper- ation 
with Austria and Spain. Admiral Wager sailed to the Baltic with an English 
fleet; and the politics of Russia became more pacific. A squadron imder 
Admiral Hosier blockaded Porto Bello — an unfortunate enterprise, for the 
brave admiral and a large number of his fleet’s crews })erished of yellow 
fever in tJie Spanish main. If this activity was not war, it was very like war. 


In the J-)arliament which met in January, 1727, the king announced that he 
had received information upon which he could wholly depend, that 
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one of the secret articles of the Treaty of Vienna was an agreement to place 
the pretender upon the throne of Britain. The parliament instantly voted a 
large increase of the army and navy. The emperor was advised by Palm, his 
minister at London, to disavow such a secret agreement. The indiscreet 
resident addressed a memorial to the king, a translation of which was 
printed and published; in which the secret articles were disavowed, and the 
royal word was spoken of with disrespect. The two houses were indignant 
at “the insolence” of the imperial minister in dispersing his memorial 
through the kingdom ; declaring ” their utmost abhorrence of this audacious 
manner of appealing to the people against his majesty.” Palm was 
commanded immediately to leave England. 


Spain was assembling an army for the siege of Gibraltar, under the 
command of the count de las Torres; who boasted that in six weeks he 
would drive the heretics into the sea. On the 11th of February the siege was 
commenced. English men-of-war in the harbour secured a constant supply 
of provisions for the garrison from the coast of Africa. Lord Portmore — 
one of the men whose energy age appears unable to cripple — hastened 
from England, in his eightieth year, to defend the fortress of which he was 
governor. For four months the Spaniards ineffectually fired upon the rock, 
and then they raised the siege. 


THE DEATH OF GEORGE I (1727 A.D.) 


On the 15th of May, 1727, King George closed the session of parliament 
preparatory to his departure for Hanover. He adverted to the attack upon 
Gibraltar. He had suspended, he said, his resentments under such 
provocation; and instead of having immediate recourse to arms, and 
demanding that assistance of his allies which they had engaged, and were 


ready, to give, he had concurred with France and the states general in 
making overtures of accommodation. Sweden had acceded to the Treaty of 
Hanover; and a convention had been signed by Denmark. The overtures of 
accommodation, thus mentioned, had been successful. The Austrian 
ambassador signed, on the 31st of May, preliminaries of peace with 
England, France, and Holland. Spain remained alone; neither prepared for 
war, nor acceding to the conditions of peace. 


At this juncture the power of Walpole seemed to be somewhat endangered. 
Bolingbroke — who had been allowed by the intervention of Walpole to 
return to England; who was about to embark at Calais at the close of his 
exile, when Atterbury landed there a banished man; who had been restored 
to his estates by act of parliament in 1725 — was intriguing to reach once 
more the possession of power under George which he had obtained under 
Anne. He had secured, by bribes and protestations, the favour of the 
duchess of Kendal, the mistress, or according to some, the left-handed wife 
of the Hanoverian king. The duchess presented to her royal acbnirer a 
memorial from Bolingbroke, in which he denounced Walpole as the author 
of every public evil. The king put this paper into the hands of Walpole, with 
his usual straightforward mode of action. The ambitious statesman therem 
requested an interview with his sovereign. Grcorge was indisposed to grant 
this meeting. Walpole earnestly pressed it, with his never-failing sagacity; 
for, as he himself said, “if this was not done, the clamour would be, that I 
kept his majesty to myself, and would allow none to come near him to tell 
the truth.” George told his minister that Bolingbroke’s complaints and 
representations were “bagatelles.” 


The king set out for Hanover on the 3rd of June, accompanied by the 
duchess of Kendal and Lord Townshend. The unhappy wife of George had 
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died on the 13th of November, 1726, after many schemes of escape. The 
king landed on the 7th at Vaert, in Holland. On the 8th he proceeded on his 


journey, leaving the duchess of Kendal on the Dutch frontier. On the 9th, he 
Slept at Delden; and was again in his coach at four o’clock in the morning 
of the 10th, accompanied by two official persons of the court of Hanover. In 
the forenoon of that day he was struck by apoplexy. He refused to stop at 
Ippenburen, as his attendants wished. His hands fell; his eyes were heavy; 
but his will was strong. “Osnabruck! Osnabruck!” he exclaimed. His one 
surviving brother, the prince bishop, had his palace at Osnabruck. The 
king’s voice grew fainter. He murmured in his death-sleep, “C’est fait de 
moi” (All is over with me). All was over. When the bishop was roused by 
the gallop of horses in his court-yard at midnight, George, king of Great 
Britain, and elector of Hanover, was dead. He was buried at Hanover. / 


CHAPTER XIV THE REIGN OF GEORGE II 


[1727-1760 A.U.] 


George II was the last foreigner by birth who has held the English throne ; 
he was a monarch almost as foreign in his tastes and interests as in his 
nativity. Yet there was an openness and honesty about his personal dealings 
which gained his subjects’ respect. He was blind to the charms of what, in 
his German accent, he called bainting and boetry, but he was unambitious ; 
he remained true to the princij)les under which he succeeded to the crown ; 
he did not trick nor (juibble ; and was more useful and infinitely more safe, 
in those days of loose political morality and unprincipled selfishness, than if 
he had had greater abilities with more unscrupulous desires. — White.’ 


George II was born in 1683, and had married in 1705 Princess Caroline of 
Anspach, by whom he had four daughters and two sons; Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, born in 1707, and William, duke of Cumberland, in 1721. His 
parts were not so good as his father’s, but, on the other hand, he had much 
less reserve and shyness, and he possessed another inestimable advantage 
over him — he could speak English fluently, though not without a foreign 
accent. His diminutive person, pinched features, and frequent starts of 
passion, were not favourable to the royal dignity, and his mind still less. He 


had scarcely one kingly quality, except personal courage and justice. The 
former he had highly signalised at the battle of Oudenarde as a volunteer, 
and was destined to display again as sovereign at Dettingen ; and even in 
peace he was so fond of the army, and of military details, that his nickname 
among the Jacobites was the Captain. A love of justice was apparent in all 
the natural movements of his mind. But avarice, that most unprincely of all 
passions, sat enshrined in the inmost recesses of his bosom. Its twitches 
were shown on all occasions. His purse was often in his hands, not to give 
from it, but to feel, and count 


over. ” Soon after his first arrival in England,” Walpole<* tells us, ” Mrs. 


one of the bedchamber women, with whom he was in love, seeing him 
count his money over very often, said to him, ‘ Sir, I can bear it no longer; 
if you count your money once more I will leave the room.’” An extreme 
minuteness and precision in keeping his private accounts saved him a little 
money, and lost him a great deal of time. ” He has often told me himself,” 
says Lord Chester- 
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field, “that little things affected him more than great ones; and this was so 
true, that I have often seen him put so much out of humour at his private 
levee, by a mistake or blimder of a valet de chamhre, that the gaping crowd 
admitted to his public levee have from his looks and silence concluded that 
he had just received some dreadful news, 


“He troubled himself little about religion, but jogged on quietly in that in 
which he had been bred, without scruples, doubts, zeal, or inquiry.” Of 
acquired knowledge he had little, professing great contempt for literature; 


but he sometimes read history, and had an excellent memory for dates. His 
habits were very temperate, and so regular that he scarce ever deviated from 
his beaten daily track: in the words of one of his courtiers,’ “he seems to 
think his having done a thing to-day an unanswerable reason for his doing it 
to-morrow.” Business he understood well, and transacted with pleasure. 
Like his father, he was far too Hanoverian in his politics, nor wholly free 
from the influence of mistresses. But his reign of thirty-three years deserves 
this praise — that it never once invaded the rights of the nation, nor harshly 
enforced the prerogatives of the crown ; that its last period was illumined by 
the glories of Wolfe and of Chatham; and that it left the dynasty secure, the 
constitution unimpaired, and the people prosperous. 


Queen Caroline had been handsome in her youth, and to the last retained 
great expression in her comitenance, and sweetness in her smile. Her 
character was without a blemish, and her conduct always marked by 
judgment and good sense. During tlie violent quarrels between her husband 
and his father, she had behaved so prudently that she equally retained the 
affection of the first and the esteem of the latter. With the nation also she 
was more popular than any other member of her family, till George III. Her 
manner most happily combined the royal dignity with female grace, and her 
conversation was agreeable in all its varieties, from mimicry and repartee 
up to metaphysics. In fact, her only faults were those of a Philaminte or a 
Belise. She was fond of talking on all learned subjects, and understood 
something of a few. Her toilet was a strange medley; prayers, and 
sometimes a sermon, were read; tattle and gossip succeeded; metaphysics 
found a place; the head-dress was not forgotten; divines stood grouped with 
courtiers, and philosophers with ladies! On the table, perhaps, lay heaped 
together, the newest ode by Stephen Duck upon her beauty, her last letter 
from Leibnitz upon free will, and the most high-wrought panegyric of 
Doctor Clarke, on her “inimitable sweetness of temper,” “impartial love of 
truth,” and “very particular and uncommon degree of knowledge, even on 
matters of the most abstract speculation.” So great was the influence of 
Queen Caroline over her husband, that neither in the church nor in the state 
were any appointments made without her having at least some share in 
them, and during ten years she may be said to have governed England. But 
she was one of those ” who if she rules him, never shows she rules.” Her 


THE BUDDHIST PERIOD 


The epoch of the birth of Buddhism in India belongs a great deal to legend 
and very little to history. We know nothing of the beginnings of tins period 
save what is told us in the fantastic stories of the Buddhist books. It is only 
after Alexander’s invasions, and especially when, about 250 years after 
Christ, Buddhism became the official religion, that definite facts stand out 
and the darkness begins to disperse. Unfortunately it soon reappears, and 
reigns for long centuries. 


Alexander’s invasion took place 327 years before our era. After having 
completed the conquest of Persia, the Macedonian hero made up his mind 
to undertake the conquest of India, that he might attain to the sovereignty of 
Asia. 


The division of the Punjab into small independent and rival states must 
have rendered the conquest easy at the outset. Alexander made his 
appearance with one hundred and twenty thousand men, of whom the 
Greeks formed the kernel, while the rest of the number was made up by 
Persians. He had Indian guides and an understanding with some native 
chiefs, notably with the king of Taxila, a state situated on the left bank of 
the Indus, and which stretched between that river and the stream then 
known under the name of Hydaspes and to-day under that of Jhelum. 


Alexander marched from Bactriana on the town which now bears the name 
of Kabul. Continuing his way to India, he crossed the Indus and 
encountered Porus, sovereign of a state enclosed between the Hydaspes and 
the Chenab : he beat him, but made him an ally by leaving him his 
kingdom. 
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Various sovereigns, notably the sovereign of Kashmir, then sent him their 
submission. 


power was felt, not displayed. She had the art of instilling ideas into the 
king’s mind, which after a time he found there, and believed to be his own. 


THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE II (1727 A.U.) 


The despatch from Lord Townshend, announcing the king’s death, reached 
London on the 14th of June. Walpole immediately hastened to the palace of 
Richmond, where he was told that the prince, according to his usual custom, 
had retired to bed for an aftenKwn slumber. His highness (so we may call 
him for the last time) being awakened, at Walpole’s desire, started up and 
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made his appearance half-dressed. Walpolc knelt dowm and kissed his 
hand; but the king was at first incredulous, nor convinced of the truth, until 
Townshend’s letter was produced. The minister then inquired whom his 
majesty would be pleased to appoint to draw up the necessary declaration to 
the privy council, fully hoping that the choice would fall upon himself. 
“Compton,” 


answered the king, shortly, and Walpole withdrew in the deepest 
disappointment. Sir Spencer Compton, the second surviving son of the earl 
of Northampton, was chosen speaker in 1715, and a knight of the Bath, on 
the revival of that order. He and Lord Scarborough had been the chief 
favourites of the king as prince of Wales. He was respect-al/le in his 
private, regular in his public, character. In the speaker’s chair, where form 
rather than substance is required, he had fulfilled his duty well, but the seals 
of office were too heavy for his hands. So little acquainted was he with real 
business that when Walpole conveyed to him the king’s commands he 
avowed his ignorance, and begged Walpole to draw up the declara-Sir 
Robert willingly complied, and the declaration which he 


George II 


(1683-1760) 


tion for him. 


wrote was carried by Compton to the king.“ 


WAALPOLE CONTINUES IN POWER 


The king when prince had taken offence at some expressions used by 
Walpole and had declared that he would never employ him, and that 
minister now regarded his dismissal as certain. George had actually fixed on 
Sir Spencer Compton for his prime minister, and his obstinacy was well 
known ; yet after all Walpole retained his post and held it for many years. 
For this he was indebted to the queen, who knew his abilities; she 
recollected that the late king had said to her tlmt Walpole could “convert 
stones into gold”; Walpole also engaged to obtain from the commons an 
augmentation of £130,000 to the civil list, and a jointure of £100,000 a year 
for the queen; and as Compton candidly avowed his o\M incompetency for 
the situation, the king gave up liis purpose. The ministry therefore remained 
unchanged, and Walpole, when the new parliament met, performed his 
engagements to the king and queen. He continued to be the moving power 
of government for a space of nearly fifteen years, during which period 
England enjoyed tranquillity. Cardinal Fleury, who governed France, was a 
decided lover of Deace and steadily attached to the English alliance; so that 
though Hanover 
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was the means of engaging England in the mazes of German pohtics, there 
was no war till towards the close of Walpole’s administration, when 
hostilities broke out with Spain. 


The ministerial majority in tlie house of commons was considerable; but 
there was a strong opposition composed of three sections. These were the 
discontented whigs headed by William Pulteney, a man of high character 
and great abilities; the tories, about one hundred and ten in number, chiefly 
country gentlemen, led by Sir William Wyndham; and the Jacobites, who 
counted fifty, under the consistent and honest Shippen. The principal 
supporters of the minister were his brother Horace Walpole, Lord Hervey, 
Henry Pelham (brother to the duke of Newcastle), Sir William Yonge, and 
Mr. Winnington. In The Craftsman, a periodical conducted by Bolingbroke, 
aided by Pultenej’, the opposition had a powerful organ of offence. 


Various attacks were made on the ministry on the subjects of the standing 
army (the great bugbear of the age) and the subsidies paid to some of the 
petty sovereigns of Germany; but they were always repelled by numbers if 
not by arguments. On the subject of pensions the minister felt his position 
less tenable, and he found it necessary to vary his tactics. From the 
Restoration, when it first became permanent, the house of commons had 
always contained a large portion of venality within its walls. Direct bribes 
in hard cash were the first and simplest course, and this continued long to 
prevail; pensions, which are of a similar nature, gradually came into 
operation. 


It was against the system of pensions that the opposition now directed its 
efforts. There were already acts incapacitating the holders of them from 
sitting in the house of commons; but they had proved useless, as the 
government would not tell who had pensions, and the amount of secret- 
service money was considerable. Mr. Sandys tlierefore brought a bill 
(1730), by which every member was to swear that he did not hold a 
pension, and that in case of his accepting one he would make it known to 
the house within fourteen days. This the king called a “villanous bill”; but 


Walpole would not incur the odium of opposing it, and it passed the 
commons by a majority of ten. But, as he expected, it was thrown out in the 
lords, and its fate was similar whenever it was brought in again. 


Shortly after the rejection of the pension bill a partial change took place in 
the ministry. Lord Townshend and Walpole, though brotiiers-in-law, had 
been for some time at variance on questions of foreign and domestic policy; 
their tempers were opposite; the former being frank, haughty, and 
impetuous; the latter, cool, calm, and pliant. They have, not unaptly, been 
compared to Mark Antony and Augustus, Lady Townshend being their 
Octavia. But she was now dead; and Townshend, finding his influence 
inferior to that of Walpole, gave in his resignation. He retired to his paternal 
seat of Kainhani in Norfolk, where he devoted himself to agriculture, and 
abandoned politics so completely that he never even revisited the capital. 
The two secretaries now were the duke of Newcastle, and Stanhope, lately 
created Earl of Harrington. 


THE EXCISE BILL (1733 A.D.) 


Sir Robert Walpole far outwent his contemporaries in the knowledge of the 
true principles of finance and trade; and having had ample information of 
the ruinous extent to which the practice of snuiggling had been carried in 
consequence of the defective state of the laws of tlie customs, he formed a 
grand scheme for abolishing the land-tax, preventing fraud, increasing the 
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revenue, simplifying the taxes and collecting them at the least possible 
expense. This was what was called the “excise scheme,” of which Dean 
Tucker, a most competent judge, asserts that the effect would have been to 
make ” the whole island onc‘ general free port, and a magazine and 
common storehouse for all nations.” <^ 


The excise duties, first levied in the civil wars, and continued, but curtailed 
at the Restoration, had been progressively increased during the stormy 
reigns of William and Anne. The chief articles subject to them were malt, 
salt, and the distilleries: their average yearly proceeds rose, under William, 
to nearly one million; imder Anne, to nearly two millions. No additional 
excise was laid on during the whole reign of George I, except a small duty 
on wrought plate by Stanhope. From the progress of consumption, however, 
they had come in 1733 to produce about £3,200,000. But, meanwhile, the 
frauds and abuses in other parts of the revenue had become so great, and so 
repeatedly forced upon the consideration of Walpole, as to turn his thoughts 
to the whole subject, and induce him to frame a comprehensive measure 
upon it. ^ 


Early intelligence reached the opposition that some such plan w/as 
brewing, and they took care to poison and prepossess the public mind 
agamst it even before it was known. When the smkmg fund was discussed, 
Pulteney pathetically cried, “But, Sir, there is another thing, a very terrible 
affair impendmg! A monstrous project! yea, more monstrous than has ever 
yet been represented! It is such a project as has struck terror into the minds 
of most gentlemen within this house, and of all men without doors! I mean. 
Sir, that monster the excise! That plan of arbitrary power which is expected 
to be laid before this house in the present session!” The sensible advice of 
Mr. Pelham, to wait till the plan was disclosed, and not ” to enter mto 
debates about what we know nothmg of,” was utterly unheeded; and while 
the secrecy of the plan did not suspend the censures of the opposition, it 
enabled them to spread throughout the country the most imfounded and 
alarmmg rumours respecting it. A general excise is coming! was the cry; a 
tax on all articles of consumption; a burden to grind the country to powder; 
a plot to overthrow the ancient constitution, and establish in its place a 
baleful tyranny! The Craftsman had scarcely words enough to express his 
terror and resentment; and his eloquent voice found a ready echo m the 
bosoms of the people. For the excise duties, partly from their burden and 
partly from their mvidious mode of collection, were most highly unpopular. 
They were considered oppressive, and contrary to the spirit of the 
constitution — called sometimes the cause and sometimes the consequence 
of bad government; and these feelings, which had arisen long before the 
scheme of Walpole, continued long after it. Perhaps the strongest proof of 


them is displayed by the mvectives of so great a writer as Doctor Johnson, 
in so grave a work as his Dictionary, In the first edition, published in 1755, 
the word “excise” is explained as “a hateful tax levied upon commodities, 
and adjudged, not by common judges of property, but by wretches hired by 
those to whom excise is paid!” 


Thus the public mind being highly sensitive, and easil}/ excited upon the 
subject, and Walpole, as usual, paying little attention to the power of the 
press, there was a general ferment against the new scheme, even while its 
true nature and object remained entirely unknown. Many constituent bodies 
— amongst them the citizens of London — held meetings and sent 
instructions to their members, entreating them to vote against every 
extension of the excise laws, in any form or on any pretence whatsoever. It 
was under these unfavourable circumstances, and after several prelimmary 
skirmishes, that 
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Sir Robert, on the 14th of March, disclosed his design in a temperate and 
masterly speech. He first complained of the common slander, that he had 
intended to propose a general excise. “I do most unequivocally assert,” eaid 
he, ” that no such scheme ever entered my head, or, for what I know, the 
head of any man I am acquainted with. My thoughts have been confined 
solely to the duties on wine and tobacco; and it was the frequent advices I 
had of the shameful frauds committed in these two branches, and the 
complaints of the merchants themselves, that turned my attention to a 
remedy for this growing evil. I shall, for the present, confine myself entirely 
to the tobacco trade.” 


He next proceeded to detail the various frauds on the revenue in this trade 
— frauds so frequent and so complicated, that while the gross produce of 
the tax was on an average £750,000, the net produce was only £160,000. 
The remedy he proposed was, stating it briefly, to bring the tobacco duty 
under the laws of excise, and to effect some improvements m the latter. The 


same might afterwards be applied to the similar case of the wine duty; and 
thus would the revenue be increased, at the same time that the fair dealer 
was protected, A system of warehousing for re-exportation, if desired, was 
likewise to be instituted, “which will tend,” said the minister, “to make 
London a free port, and, by consequence, the market of the world.” By the 
increase in the revenue the land-tax would no longer be required, and might 
be altogether abolished. ” And this,” added Walpole, ” is the scheme which 
has been represented in so dreadful and terrible a light — this the monster, 
the many-headed monster, which was to devour the people, and commit 
such ravages over the whole nation!” 


To the country gentleman, the abolition of the land-tax was clearly a great 
boon. To the merchant importer, the turning of the duties on importation 
into duties on consumption was undoubtedly no less a benefit. The working 
classes were not at all concerned in the question, since the retailers already 
sold tobacco at the rate of duty paid. Thus, then, unless we are prepared to 
say, with Sir William Wyndham, that “in all countries, excises of every kind 
are looked on as badges of slavery,” we shall rather join some of the ablest 
writers on finance of later times in approving the main principles and 
objects of Walpole’s scheme. 


Far different was the language of the opposition of the day. In answer to the 
complaint of previous misinterpretation. Sir John Barnard declared it “such 
a scheme as cannot, even by malice itself, be represented to be worse than it 
really is!” Pulteney assailed it with raillery, “It puts me in mind of Sir 
Ephraim Mammon in The AlcJiemist: he was promised the philosopher’s 
stone, by which he was to get mountains of gold, and everything else he 
could desire, but all ended at last in some little charm for curing the itch!” 
The eloquence of Wyndham was more solemn: he thunderetl against 
corrupt motives and impending tyranny, and evoked the shades of Empson 
and Dudley, those two unworthy favourites of old time, “But what,” he 
added, “was their fate? They had the misfortune to outlive their master, and 
his son, as soon as he came to the throne, took off both their heads!” — no 
obscure allusion to Frederick, Prince of Wales, who was then present under 
the gallery. 


During the debate, the doors were beset by immense multitudes, all 
clamorous against the new measure, and convened partly, perhaps, by the 
efforts of the opposition, but still more by their own belief that some 
dreadful evil was designed them. To this concourse Sir Robert referred in 
his reply: “Gentlemen may give them what name they thhik fit; it may be 
said that 
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they came hither as humble supplicants, but I know whom the law calls 
‘sturdy beggars,’” — a most unguarded expression! For though the minister 
meant it only to denote their fierce and formidable clamours, yet it was ever 
afterwards flung in his teeth as though he had wished to insult the poverty 
of the people and debar their right of petition; and the phrase immediately 
became the war-whoop of the opponents to the bill. 


At two o’clock in the morning, and after thirteen hours’ debate, the house 
divided, and the numbers were found to be, for the measure 266, against it 
205 — a victory, indeed, for the minister, but a large and most alarming 
increase of the usual minorit}’ against him. As Sir Robert went out to his 
carriage some of the “sturdy beggars,” highly exasperated, seized him by 
the cloak, and might have done him some injury, had not Mr. Pelham 
interposed. Two days afterwards, on reporting the resolutions carried in 
committee, the debate was resumed with fresh vigour on the part of the 
opposition. However, the resolutions were carried by the same majority as 
before. Several other debates and divisions ensued before the bill came to a 
second reading, but the majority in these gradually dwindled from sixty to 
sixteen. 


Durmg this time, also, the popular ferment grew higher and higher. 
Petitions poured in from several large to”«Tis. The common council of 
London indited the most violent of all, under the guidance of Alderman 
Barber, a noted Jacobite, who had been Swift’s and Bohngbroke’s printer, 
and was now lord mayor. The instructions sent by different places to their 


representatives to oppose the bill were collected and published together, so 
as to stir and diffuse the flame; and the minister was pelted by innumerable 
other pamphlets; various in talent but all equal in virulence, “The public,” 
Says a contemporary, /” was so heated with papers and pamphlets, that 
matters rose next to a rebellion.” 


The storm thus thickening around the court. Queen Caroline applied in 
great anxiety to Lord Scarborough, as to the king’s personal friend, for his 
advice. His answer was, that the bill must be relinquished. ” I will answer 
for my regiment,” he added, “against the pretender, but not against the 
opposers of the excise.” Tears came into the queen’s eyes. “Then,” said she, 
“we must drop it!” Sir Robert, on his part, summoned a meeting of his 
friends in the house of commons, and requested their opinion. The general 
sentiment amongst them was still to persevere. It was urged that all taxes 
were obnoxious, and that there would be an end of supplies if mobs were to 
control the legislature in the manner of raising them. Sir Robert, having 
heard every one first, declared how conscious he felt of having meant well; 
but that, in the present inflamed temper of the people, the act could not be 
carried into execution without an armed force; and that he would never be 
the minister to enforce taxes at the expense of blood. 


The voice of moderation having thus prevailed, when on the 11th of April 
there came on the order of the day for the second reading, Walpole rose, and 
moved that it should be postponed for two months; and thus the whole 
measure was dropped. Tlie opposition were scarcely satisfied with this 
hard-won victory, and wished to reject the bill with the brand of their 
aversion upon it; but the general sense of the house was so evidently against 
the suggestion, that it was not pressed, nor even openly proposed. 
Throughout England, however, the news was hailed with unmixed pleasure, 
and celebrated with national rejoicings. The Monument was illuminated in 
London; bonfires without number blazed through the country; the minister 
was in many places burnt in eflngy amidst loud acclamations of the mob; 
any of his friends that came in their way were roughly handled; and 
cockades were eagerly 
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assumed with the inscription, “Liberty, property, and no excise!” But amidst 
the general joy their ill-humour against the minister gradually evaporated, 
or rather spent itself by its own force; and their loyalty was immediately 
afterwards confirmed and quickened by the welcome mtelligence that the 
princess Anne, the king’s eldest daughter, was espoused to the young prince 
of Orange. Walpole congratulated himself on this new turn given to the 
public feeling, and determined to run no risk of stirring it once more against 
him. It was indeed his favourite maxim at all times, as his son assures us, 
Quicta ne moveas (Let sleeping dogs lie) — a maxim bad under a bacl 
constitution, but surely good under a good one; a maxim to be shunned at 
Milan, to be followed in London. When, in the next session, Pulteney 
insinuated that the excise scheme was to be revived, ” As to the wicked 
scheme,” said Walpole, “as the honourable gentleman was pleased to call it, 
which he would persuade us is not yet laid aside, I, for my o\yd. part, can 
assure this house I am not so mad as ever again to engage in anything that 
looks like an excise, though, in my own private opinion, I still think it was. 
a scheme that would have tended very nmch to the interests of the nation.” 
It is very remarkable, however, that, after his time, some of the least popular 
clauses of the excise scheme were enacted, and that there was no renewal of 
clamour, because there was a change of title. So little do things weigh with 
the multitude, and names so much ! ^ 


After several battles against native chiefs, he marched on the Hyphasis (the 
present Beas) ; but the army refusing to follow him farther, he raised, on the 
banks of this stream, twelve commemorative altars, intended to mark the 
end of the expedition. Having returned to the banks of the Hydaspes, he 
constructed a fleet which descended that stream as far as the Indus, into 
which it passed. Fighting continually, Alexander arrived at Patala, at the 
mouth of the Indus, and then sent his fleet, under the orders of Nearchus, 
along the coast into the Persian Gulf, after which he divided his army into 
two corps. The one was sent back to Persia through Caramania, under the 
leadership of Craterus ; the other, under his own direction, made its retreat 
by way of Gedrosia. The fleet having reached the Persian Gulf, and he 
himself having rejoined Craterus, the return of the expedition was 
celebrated with festivities. 


Regarded solely from the standpoint of conquest, it may be said that the 
results of Alexander’s invasion were absolutely nil, since a few years after 
his departure not a single one of the Greek garrisons he had left behind 
remained in India. But this expedition, which for the first time put Europe 
in communication with India, was to have indirect consequences that were 
not without importance. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The last session of the parliament chosen in 1727 was opened by the king 
on the 17th of January, 1734. The policy of a government anxious to 
maintain neutrality whilst other nations were at war, and at the same time to 
make it understood that a strong desire for peace was no symptom of 
national weakness, was never more emphatically expressed than in the 
words which Walpole put into the mouth of George II. A new quarrel had 
broken out in Europe upon the death, in 1733, of Augustus II, kmg of 
Poland. Austria and Russia advocated the succession of his son. France 
supported the election of Stanislaus, who had been king before Augustus. 
The war assumed a more general character, and revived some of the old 
disputes between France, Spain, and Austria. An army of French, 
Spaniards, and Sardinians overran Austria. Lombardy, Naples, and Sicily 
were invaded by Don Carlos, duke of Parma, the son of the queen of Spain ; 
and the Austrians being unable to resist, he was crowned king of Naples 
and Sicily as Charles III. On the Rhine the war was conducted by Prince 
Eugene, still vigorous, against Marshal Berwick. The son of James II was 
killed at the siege of Philipsburg. The companion in arms of Marlborough 
held his ground in this campaign, and died two years after. 


The great merit of Sir Robert Walpole, in resolutely maintaining the policy 
of neutrality, may be better appreciated from the circumstance that the king 
and queen were opposed to his pacific views. George used daily to tell his 
minister that it was with the sword alone he desired to keep the balance of 
Europe. He could not bear the thought of growing okl in {)eace, and rusting 
in the cabinet, whilst other princes were busied in war, and shining in the 
field. The observant vice-chamberlain says that the queen, with all her good 
sense, was as umnanageable as the king. ” Wherever the interest of 
Germany and the honour of the empire were concerned, her thoughts and 
reasonings were often as German and imperial as if ]\]ngland had been out 
of the question.” The perseverance of Walpole had its reward. He 
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was odious at Vienna; but before the end of the summer of 1734, George 
said to his minister, “I have followed your advice, Walpole, in keeping 
quiet, contrary often to my own opinion and sometimes I have thought 
contrary even to my honour, but I am convinced you advised me well.” The 
king had discovered that overtures of friendship from all parties had been 
the result of the pacific policy of his minister; that as a possible mediator he 
was of more importance than as a rash belligerent. 


Walpole continuing firm in maintaining the neutrality of England, in 
conjunction with the states general, the emperor sent an emissary to 
London, to intrigue with some members of the opposition against the prime 
minister. Sir Robert detected the Austrian agent, and the abbe Strickland, 
bishop of Namur, was obliged to depart, although he had been graciously 
received at court. The pacific minister had an argument for the king and 
queen, which sounds like insular selfishness, but which insular common 
sense will always applaud : ” There are fifty thousand men slain this year in 
Europe, and not one Englishman.” Under the mediation of England and 
Holland, peace was concluded in 1735. By this pacification, France added 
Lorraine to her territory. 


WALPOLE VERSUS BOLINGBROKE 


The repeal of the Septennial Act was the great domestic question of this 
session. The party that advocated a return to triennial parliaments would 
possess the superior popularity in the coming elections. No doubt many 
who now opposed the government upon this measure would be open to the 
charge of inconsistency; for ”whig patriots,” especially Pulteney, had 
supported the Septennial Act of 1716. Bolingbroke, the arch enemy of 
Walpole, was at hand to combat every scruple of conscience, and induce the 
listeners to his sophistries to believe that political tergiversation was a 
virtue. The prime minister must be struck down, and for that purpose any 
weapon was lawful. In the debate upon this constitutional question. Sir 
William Wyndham, the great tory chief, made an attack upon Walpole, 
which Walpole treated as the inspiration of Bolingbroke. Over the 
parliamentary bitterness of adverse factions oblivion mercifully spreads her 
veil in most cases. But in this case, the portrait of Walpole drawn by 
Wyndham, and the portrait of Bolingbroke drawn by Walpole, are 
masterpieces of mvective, which take us into the very heart of those days 
when the right honourable member in the blue ribbon had to endure the 
taunts of his adversaries with rare equanimity, or to turn upon them like a 
noble animal at bay, as he did upon this memorable occasion. 


The session was closed on the 16th of April, and on the 18th the parliament 
was dissolved. The boldness with which Walpole had stood up against 
attack had produced a sensible effect upon his adversaries. To Walpole’s 
philippic against Bolingbroke has been attributed the resolution of that most 
able but dangerous man to leave England and English politics. This view is 
perhaps overstrained. But he was a disappointed intriguer. He retired to 
France. ” My part is over,” he said, ” and he who remains on the stage after 
his part is over deserves to be hissed off.” 


THE GIN ACT (1736 A.D.) 


The first session of the new parliament, which met in January, 1735, was 
prolonged only till May. The king announced his determination to visit his 
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dominions in Germany, and the queen was appointed regent. George was 
sorely tempted to engage in tlie war by an offer of the command of the 
imperial army on the Rhine. Walpole had foreseen such a possible flattery 
of the king’s military ambition; and had prepared him to say, that he could 
not appear at the head of an army as king of England, and not have an 
Englishman to fight under him. The summer passed without any important 
military operations. On the 22nd of October the king returned from 
Hanover — according to Lord Hervey in very bad temper, and dissatisfied 
with everything English. His majesty had left a lady in Hanover, Madame 
Walmoden, to whom he wrote by every post. Soon after his return the 
preliminaries of a general peace were signed at Vienna. Europe would be at 
rest again for four years. “The happy turn which the affairs of Europe had 
taken” was announced at the opening of parliament in January, 1736. The 
tranquillity of England and Scotland was seriously disturbed in this season 
of foreign pacification. 


On the 20th of February a petition against the excessive use of spirituous 
liquors was presented to the house of commons from the justices of peace 
for Middlesex. The drinking of Geneva, it was alleged, had excessively 
increased amongst the people of inferior rank; the constant and excessive 
use of distilled spirituous liquors had already destroyed thousands, and 
rendered great numbers of others unfit for labour, debauching their morals, 
and driving them into every vice. Upon the motion of Sir Joseph Jekyll, it 
was proposed to lay a tax of twenty shillings a gallon upon gin, and to 
require that every retailer should take out an annual licence costing £50. 
Walpole gave no distinct support to this measure, nor did he oppose it. He 
saw that a greatly reduced consumption of spirituous liquors would affect 
the revenue; that a high duty would produce less than a low duty; and he 
therefore proposed that £70,000 which had been appropriated to the civil 
list from the smaller duties on spirits should be guaranteed, if the 
prohibitory rate were adopted. Pulteney opposed the bill altogether, upon 
the principle that he had heard of sumptuary laws by which certain sorts of 
apparel had been forbidden to persons of inferior rank; but that he had never 


before heard of a sumptuary law by which any sort of victuals or drink were 
forbidden to be made use of by persons of a low degree. Yet the magnitude 
of the evil certainly warranted some strong legislative measure. It was 
stated that there were twenty thousand houses for retailing spirituous 
liquors. Sudden deaths from excessive gin-drinking were continually 
reported ui the newspapers. The extent of this vice was too obvious to allow 
the arguments against the impossibility of preventing evasion of the duties 
to have nmcli weight. Compliance with the statute was to be enforced by 
the machinery of the common informer. So the bill was passed, and was to 
come into operation after tlie 29th of September. 


On that day the signs of the liquor-shops were put in mourning. Hooting 
mobs assembled round the dens where they could no longer get “tlrunk for 
a penny and dead-drunk for twopence.” The last rag was pawned to carry 
off a cheap quart or gallon of the beloved liquor. As was foreseen, the act 
was evaded. Hawkers sold a coloured mixture in the streets, and pretended 
chemists opened shops for the sale of “cholick-water.” Fond playful names, 
such as Tom Row, Make Shift, the Ladies’ Deliglit, the Baulk, attracted 
customers to the old haunts. Informers were rolled in the nuid, or j)um])ed 
upon, or thrown into the Thames. Gin riots were constantly taking |)lac(>, 
for several years. “The Fall of Bob” was the theme of ballad and broadside, 
which connected the minister with “Desolation, or the Fall of Gni.” The 
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impossibility of preventing by prohibitory duties the sale of a commodity in 
large request was strikingly exemplified in this gm struggle. It became 
necessary in 1743, when the consumption of gin had positively increased, to 
reduce the excessive duty. A ludicrous example of one of the abortive 
attempts at minute legislation is exhibited in a rejected clause of the act of 
1736. In the wish to protect the sugar colonies by encouraguig the 
consumption of rum, it was proposed to exempt pimch houses from the 
operation of the Gin Act, provided the agreeable liquor so retailed was 
made of one-third spirit and two-thirds water, at the least, so mixed m the 


presence of the buyer. If the liquor were stronger than what sailors call 
“two-water grog,” the tippler might pay for his bowl by laying an 
information. 


THE PORTEOUS TRAGEDY IN EDINBURGH (1736 A.D.) 


The Porteous tragedy of Edinburgh in 1736 has become the property of 
romance. One writer appears to think that the function of the historian has 
been superseded by that of the novelist. But “the real events,” ” the true 
facts,” have a significance which the writer of fiction does not always care 
to dwell upon. They strikingly illustrate the condition of society. They are 
essentially connected with the history of public events which preceded 
them, and of public events which came after. They illustrate the policy of 
the government and the temper of the governed. We cannot pass them over 
or deal with them slightingly. They form the subject of very important 
parliamentary proceedings m 1737, which are necessary to the proper 
understanding of the relations between England and Scotland. An impartial 
review in this as in most other cases, is as much to be aimed at as a 
picturesque narrative. 


Smuggling in England had long been carried on to an enormous extent. The 
seafaring population were accustomed to look upon many gainful 
adventures as lawful and innocent which we now regard as criminal. The 
slave trade, with all its odious cruelties, was a regular mercantile 
undertaking. Buccaneering in the South Seas was a just assertion of the 
rights of the British flag. The contraband trade in brandy, tea, and tobacco, 
was a laudable endeavour to sell their countrymen goods at a cheap rate 
bought m a fair market. But the principle of smuggling was not recognised 
as a national benefit. The merchant was opposed to it. The wealthy 
consumer had conscientious scruples against encouraging it. In Scotland the 
nation, with the exception of a few flourishing trading communities, abetted 
smuggling, and regarded smugglers as useful members of society. In a 
report attributed to Duncan Forbes, it is said, ” The smuggler was the 
favourite. His prohibited or high-duty goods were rim ashore by the boats 
of whatever part of the coast he came near. When ashore, they were guarded 
by the country from the custom-house officer. If seized, they were rescued; 
and if any seizure was returned, and tried, the juries seldom failed to find 


for, the defendant. Mr. Burton‘ points out the difference in the 
circumstances of England and Scotland which made the prmciple of 
equality of taxation odious; and emphatically says, “For more than half a 
century after the union, English fiscal burdens were as unbearable to the 
Scots as they would be to the Norwegians at the present day.” 


The small seaports on the coast of Fife were more remarkable than any 
other districts of the wide and ill-defended seaboard of Scotland, as the 
haunts of the most daring bands of systematic smugglers. Two such 
persons, named Wilson and Robertson, having had some goods seized by 
the officers of revenue, entered with two associates the custom-house of 
Pittenween 
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and, when the collector fled, carried off a large gum of money. Wilson and 
Robertson were apprehended, were tried, and were sentenced to death. Mr. 
Lyndsay related that Wilson maintained, to the last moment, that he was 
unjustly condemned. “He admitted,” to one of the reverend ministers of 
Edinburgh, “that he had taken money from a collector of the revenue by 
violence; that he did it because he knew no other way of coming at it; that 
the officers of the revenue had by their practice taught him this was lawful, 
for they had often seized and carried off his goods by violence; and so long 
as they had goods of greater value in their hands than all the money he took 
from them, they were still in his debt, and he had done no wrong.” There 
can be no doubt that the mob of Edinburgh, and many above the mob, took 
the same view of Wilson’s offence; and held the same opinion about 
revenue laws. 


The attempt of Wilson and Robertson to escape from the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh, when Wilson, a bulky man, stuck fast in the iron bars of his cell, 
is as well known as any of the adventures of Jack Sheppard. His generous 
effort to save his comrade after the condemned sermon in the Tolbooth 
church, has redeemed his memory from the ignominy of the common 


malefactor. Surrounded by four keepers, Wilson held two with his hanfls 
and a third with his teeth, whilst Robertson knocked down the fourth and 
escaped. This heroism made Wilson’s own fate certain. He was executed on 
the 14th of April; whilst the populace looked on with stern compassion. No 
attempt at rescue was made, for the place of execution was not only 
surrounded by the city guard, but by a detachment of the Welsh fusiliers. 
After the body was taken dowai, a rush was made to seize it from the 
hangman. The populace then attacked the city guard, who were under the 
command of John Porteous, their captain. Porteous was a man of strong 
passions, very often brought into conflict with the blackguards of the city, 
and now in peculiarly ill temper from his dignity being interfered with by 
the unusual presence of a military force, called to assist in keeping the 
peace. He is said to have fired himself; he certainly ordered his gendarmerie 
to fire upon the people. Several persons were killed or wounded. The 
fusiliers also fired; but in firing above the heads of the mob, they hit several 
who were lookers-on from the adjacent windows. Porteous was brought to 
trial in July, before the high court of justiciary, on a charge of nmrder, for 
having caused the death of citizens without authority from the civil 
magistrate. He was convicted, and sentenced to capital punishment; but his 
conduct being considered by the council of regency in London as an act of 
self defence, he was reprieved by the English secretary of state. His 
execution had been fixed by the authorities of Edinburgh for the 8th of 
September. The news of the reprieve produced a sensation that foreboded 
mischief. 


The 8th of September fell on a Wednesday. A report had gone forth that 
some tumult would take place on that day, when the populace, being 
disappointed of a legal sacrifice to their revenge, would attempt some 
daring act against Porteous. This was deemed a foolish story; but the lord 
provost of Edinburgh took some precautions to resist any outrage on that 
\Vednes-day. Porteous himself had no fears. A Scottish clergyman, Mr. 
Yates, had preached in the Tolbooth churcii, Porteous being present, on 
Sunday the 5th; and he afterwards saw Porteous, and told him of the rejwrt, 
and advised him to be cautious about admitting persons to his room. 
Porteous slighted his information; and said, were lie once at liberty, he was 
so little aJii)rehensive of the people that he would not fear to walk at the 


Cross of Ivlinhurgh \yith only his cane in his hand as usual. The Tolbooth of 
the Scottish capital, 
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like most other places of confinement, had its feasts for those who could 
pay, and its starvation for those who were destitute. On the evening of 
Tuesday, the 7th of September, Porteous was surrounded by a jolly party, 
draining the punch-bowl in toasting the speedy liberation of their friend. 
There was another remarkable festal assembly in Edinburgh that night. Mr. 
Lind, captain of the city guard, deposed that, ” bemg informed that the mob 
was gathering, he went to Clark’s tavern, where the provost was drinking 
with Mr. Bur, and other officers of his majesty’s ship the Dreadnought, then 
stationed in the road of Leith; and upon acquainting him with the danger, 
the provost desired him to go immediately back, and draw out his men, and 
that he would instantly follow him, and put himself at the head of the guard 
to face the mob.” 


The mob was quicker than the provost or his captain. They had disarmed 
the guard; had taken possession of the guard-house; and were arming 
themselves with muskets, halberds, and Lochaber axes, which they there 
found. Edinburgh had suddenly fallen into the complete possession of a 
lawless multitude. Tlie multitude went about their work with a calm 
resolution which was long attributed to an organisation proceeding from 
leaders much above the ordinary directors of mobs. No point was neglected. 
Magistrates rushed out to ring the alarm bell; the tower in which the bell 
himg was in the possession of the insurgents. Onward they marched, in 
numbers rapidly increasing, to the Tolbooth. Here they made a solemn 
demand that Captain John Porteous should be delivered up to them. Being 
refused, as they expected, they proceeded to batter the outer gate. Crowbars 
and sledge hammers were employed in vain. Fire accomplished what bodily 
strength could not effect. The rioters rushed to the apartment of the unhappy 
man. He was concealed in the chimney; but they dragged him down, and 
bade him prepare for death. Struggling ineffectually, he was carried to the 


Grass-market, the usual place of execution. He was carried on men’s hands, 
as two boys carry a third, by grasping each other’s wrists. This stern 
multitude went on in silence, the glare of torches lighting up their lowering 
brows and the pallid features of their victim. Near the spot where the 
gallows had stood on which Wilson was hanged, a pole projected from a 
dyer’s shop. A rope was fastened round the neck of Porteous. He was not 
hanged quickly. There was a terrible scene of butchery. The organisers of 
this daring act were never discovered, after the most rigid mvestigation. 


The Porteous outrage took place whilst Queen Caroline was regent in the 
absence of the king. She felt it as an insult to her authority, and the ministry 
were inclined to visit the apparent neglect of the magistracy of Edinburgh 
with serious humiliation. A bill was brought in for disabling the lord 
provost from ever holding office, and for imprisonmg him; for abolishing 
the towTi guard of Edinburgh; for taking away the gates of the Netherbow- 
port. The Scottish peers, and the Scottish members of the commons, fired 
up at this supposed assault upon the national honour. In the course of the 
parliamentary incjuiry the Scottish judges were summoned to give evidence 
upon some legal points. It was contended by the duke of Argyll and other 
peers that these judges ought to sit on the Woolsack as do the English 
judges, when their presence is wanted in the house of peers. There was no 
precedence for such a course, and the Scottish judges were required to stand 
at the bar. Scotland was outraged by this distinction. The del)ate in both 
houses upon the projjosed measures of pains and penalties assumed the 
character of a national controversy. “Unequal dealing,” “partial 
i)n>cedure,” “oppression to be resisted,” and an independent nation “forced 
back uito a 
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State of enmity/’ were expressions which showed the danger to which this 
affair was tending. 


CHANDKA GUPTA 


After the departure of Alexander, a Hindu king, Chandra Gupta, the 
Sandracottus of the Greeks, son of one of the petty chiefs of the Punjab, 
whom Alexander had scattered, gradually extended his empire over the 
whole of the north of the peninsula, and expelled or totally destroyed the 
Macedonian garrisons. He fixed the seat of his empire at Pataliputra (the 
modern Patna), capital of the kingdom of Magadha. Soon his renown 
became so great that, about the year 200 before our era, Seleucus Nicator, 
who, since Alexander’s death, was reigning in Syria, Babylonia, and all the 
provinces between the Euphrates and the Indus, sent to his court a Greek 
ambassador, named Megasthenes, for the purpose of making alliance with 
him. This ambassador stayed at Pataliputra for a long time, and it is from 
his narrative, part of which has been preserved, that we gain our first 
definite notions of the manners and customs of the Hindus of this epoch. 


But the relations between the Greeks and Hindus were not confined to 
Alexander’s invasion and the embassy of Megasthenes; in default of the 
accounts of historians, we now know, from coins and the ruins of 
monuments, that the successors of the Greeco-Bactrian empire of Seleucus 
Nicator conquered the Punjab, founded several kingdoms, and penetrated as 
far as Muttra. One hundred and twenty-six years before Christ an 
adventurer of the name of Menander founded a kingdom reaching from the 
Jumna to the mouth of the Nerbudda. 


The sculptures and medals are the only relics which have come down to us 
from the Greek kingdoms of India. These kingdoms disappeared just about 
the beginning of our era, before the invasions of the Scythians. These 
invasions had commenced in the century before Christ. A Scythian people 
descended on the northwest of India and founded a kingdom comprising 
Bactriana, the banks of the Indus, the Punjab, and a part of Rajputaua. This 
kingdom had a very ephemeral duration, since the Scythians were probably 
expelled from India in the early days of our era. 


Walpole hinted that when the bill was committed he should not object to 
amendments founded on reason and equity. Wlien it finally went to the 
lords, it merely disqualified the lord provost from holding office, and 
imposed a fine upon the city of Edinburgh of £2,000, for the benefit of the 
widow of Porteous. Burton’ has remarked that “no one can read these 
debates without seeing reasons why the conduct of Scotland was so 
different from that of England in the msurrection which broke out eight 
years afterwards.” Although the modified statute upon the Porteous riot 
could scarcely be a reasonable cause for national irritation, a supplementary 
measure produced a violent opposition from the Presbyterian clergy. It was 
enacted that they should read from their pulpits, once a month, a 
proclamation for discovering the murderers of Captain Porteous. This was 
held to be an Erastian measure, interfering with the spiritual authority of the 
kirk. That proclamation also contained the offensive words, “the lords 
spiritual in parliament assembled.’ This was held to be a recognition of 
that church government which Scotland had rejected. At this period there 
was a schism amongst the Scottish clergy, and this measure had not a 
healing tendency. Some read the proclamation; some refused to do so. 
Compliance with the order of the government was held to be faithlessness 
to the church.“ 


DISSENSIONS IN THE ROYAL FAMILY 


The principal hopes of the opposition in 1737 rested on Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, whose secret encouragement had now ripened into open support. His 
disagreements with his father were by no means of recent date. Even whilst 
he remained at Hanover, and whilst his father, as prince of Wales, had gone 
to England, they were near enough to bicker. His own wishes were strongly 
fixed on an alliance with the princess royal of Prussia, the same who 
afterwards became Margravine of Bareith, and who, in her memoirs, has 
left us a strange and probably exaggerated portrait of all her own relations. 
The marriage was earnestly desired by the queen of Prussia, and, indeed, by 
the chief members of both families; but the brutal temper of the king, who 
used to beat his daughter, and who wished to behead his son, and the 
personal antipathy ^ between him and his cousin George II, finally broke 
off the negotiations. Prince Frederick, in as much despair as a lover can be 
who has never seen his mistress, sent from Hanover one La Motte as his 
agent, to assure the queen of Prussia that he was determined, in spite of his 
father, still to conclude the marriage, and that he would set off in disguise 
for Berlin to execute his purpose. But the queen, in an overflowing 
transport of delight, could not refrain from imparting the good news to the 
English envoy at her court. He, as was his duty, gave timely notice to his 
own ; the rash project was prevented ; and the headstrong prince was 
summoned to England, where he arrived, to the great joy of the nation, in 
L728. 


For some years after his arrival, the prince remained tranquil; but, as he 
became familiar with the English language and customs, and conscious of 
his own importance, he entered more and more into cal)als against his 
parents. His character was weak, yet stubborn; with generous impulses, and 
not without accomplishments; but vain, fond of flattery, and easily led by 
flatterers. Even after his marriage, and whilst devoted to his wife, he 
tliought it incum- 


[‘ “The terrible Frederick William, satirically styled George I, ‘My brother 
the comedian.’ ” — AUUKAY.O] 
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bent upon him to affect the character of a man of intrigue: this reputation, 
and not beauty, appears to have been his aim; and his principal favourite 
Lady Middlesex, is described as ”very short, very plain, and very yellow, 
and full of Greek and Latin!” He professed a love of literature, and a 
patronage of men of talents; partly, I believe, from opposition to his father, 
who had always despised the first, and neglected the latter. Thus it had 
happened, at last, that nearly all the wit and genius were ranged on the side 
of opposition. To these the prince’s house was always open: Pulteney, 
Chesterfield, Wyndham, Carteret, and Cobham became his familiar friends, 
and the “all-accom- plished St. John,” the mentor of his political course. It 
was with a view to his future reign, and as an oblique satire on his father’s, 
that the fine essay of Bolingbroke, the Patriot King, was composed. The 
rising men of talent, also (Pitt and Lyttleton especially), were taken into his 
confidence, and afterwards into his household. 


The marriage of Frederick, in April, 1736, to Augusta of Saxe Gotha, a 
princess of beauty and excellent judgment, did not, as was hoped, restore 
union to the royal family. It is remarkable that the address to the king on 
this occasion was moved by Pulteney, and that the principal speakers rose 
from the ranks of the opposition. Pitt and Lyttleton both made their first 
speeches that evening; and the performance of the former is highly praised 
by a contemporary; yet the subject seems to admit of little eloquence and 
less variety; and the comparison with Demosthenes and Cicero is evidently 
an anticipation. So much are men mistaken at their outset, that Lyttleton 
appears to have been considered the greater of the two; and Pope calls him 
” the rising genius of this age.” 


Immediately after the prince’s marriage, his narrow income became the 
constant theme of his complaints. His father, as prince of Wales, had been 
allowed £100,000 from a civil list of £700,000 a year; how unjust, 
therefore, that he should receive only £50,000 from a civil list of £800,000! 
It might have been observed that George II, when prince, had to maintain a 
large family in suitable splendour; but all such considerations are usually 
leaped over by self-interest. Private advisers of the prince called this 


allowance mean, and recommended him to apply boldly to parliament for 
an annual grant of £100,000 out of the king’s civil list, and be no longer 
dependent on his father. Some wiser persons earnestly counselled 
forbearance. But the prince was obstinate; and he had the indelicacy to 
make promises to peers and commoners of what he would do for them 
when he came to the throne, if they would support him now. Contrary to 
expectation the ministry had a majority of thirty in the commons. The 
question w^as subsequently tried in the lords, and there also the prince 
failed. 


Such a rupture between a passionate father and a flighty son could not pass 
off without some lasting effects. The king wanted to turn the prince and his 
household out of St. James’; but Walpole tlissuaded his majesty from that 
step. At last, one of the most extraordinary events in the private annals of 
royal houses separated the king and his son for years. The prince and 
princess of Wales were residing with the king and queen at Hampton court, 
the princess being far advanced in pregnancy. The royal family had dined 
together in public on Sunday, the 31st of July. In the evening the princess 
was taken ill. The prince, against all remonstrance, insisted that his wife 
should not be confined at Hampton court. She was forced into a coach, with 
the prince and three ladies; was driven at full gallop to St. James’ and there 
gave birth to a girl within an hour of her arrival. Only two of the great 
officers of state were present. The king and queen at Hampton Court 
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went to bed, in entire ignorance of the piece of insanity which their son had 
perpetrated. They were awakened by a messenger from London about two 
o’clock; and by four o’clock the queen was at St. James’. No apology was 
then made by the prince — no explanation given. Horace Walpole very 
sensibly asks, ” Had he no way of affronting his parents but by venturing to 
kill his wife and the heir to the crown?” A correspondence ensued between 
George II and his rash son; of which the issue was that although the prince 
confessed that he had been in the wrong, the harsh father issued this 


peremptory command to him: “It is my pleasure that you leave St. James, 
with all your family.” Frederick quitted the palace, and took up his 
residence at Norfolk House, in St. James’ Square. The people rejoiced in 
the birth of a princess; for they said, “If ever she came to the crown, what 
had been so much wished ever since the Hanover family came to the throne, 
by every one who understood and wished the interest of England, must 
happen — which was the disjoining the electorate of Hanover from the 
crown of England.” 


DEATH OF QUEEN CAROLINE (1737 A.D.) 


In the midst of these unseemly exhibitions Queen Caroline was taken 
dangerously ill, on the 9th of November. She had long been afflicted with a 
serious complaint, which she bore with heroic fortitude, concealing from 
everyone, even from her physicians, the real nature of her malady. The 
prince of Wales expressed great anxiety to see his mother. He was forbidden 
by the king to come to St. James’. The queen herself said to the king, 
according to Lord Hervey, ” 1 am so far from desiring to see him, that 
nothing but your absolute commands should ever make me consent to it.” 
This was on her second day of her serious illness. On the third day the king, 
who for fourteen years had been aware of her dangerous affliction, but who 
had promised never to mention it, thought it his duty to send for a surgeon 
and disclose what was so repugnant to the queen’s false delicacy. It was 
soon found that the disease had gone too far to allow of hope. On the 14th, 
Sir Robert Walpole arrived from Houghton. He was conducted by the king 
to her majesty’s bedside. “The interview was short, but what the queen said 
was material, for these were her words: “My good Sir Robert, you see me in 
a very indifferent situation. I have nothing to say to you, but to recommend 
the king, my children, and the kingdom to your care.” Horace Walpole says, 
“As the king and Sir Robert were alone, standing by her bedside, she 
pathetically recommended, not the minister to the sovereign, but the master 
to the servant. Sir Robert was alarmed, and feared the recommendation 
must have left a fatal impression; but, a short time after, the king, reading 
with Sir Robert some intercepted letters from Germany, which said that 


now the queen was gone Sir Robert would have no protection — ‘ On the 
contrary,’ said the king, ‘you know she recommended me to you.’” 


Lord Hervey ^ relates a curious conversation between the great minister and 
himself, one night as they were hovering round this deathbed: “Oh, my 
lord,” said Sir Robert, ” if this woman should die, what a scone of 
confusion will here be! Who can toll into what hands the king will fall or 
who will have the management of him? I defy the ablest person in this 
kingdom to foresee what will be the consequence of this great event.” “For 
my own part,” replied Lord Hervey, ” I have not the least doubt how it will 
be. He will cry for her for a fortnight, forgot her in a month, have two or 
three women that he will pass his time with; but whilst they have most of 
his time, a little of 
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his money, less of his confidence, and no power, you will have all the 
credit, more power than ever you had, and govern him more absolutely than 
ever you did. Your credit before was through the medium of the queen, and 
all power through a medium must be weaker than when it operates directly. 
Besides, sir, all princes must now and then be deceived by their ministers, 
and as the king is miicli easier deceived than the queen, so your task, 
whenever that task is tleceiving, will bo much less difficult than it was 
before. In the first place, because the king is naturally nnich less suspicious 
than the queen; in the next, because he is less penetrating; and lastly, 
because he cares much less to converse with different people, and will hear 
nobody talk to him of business but yourself.” “Oh! my lord,” interrupted Sir 
Robert, ”though he will hear nobody but me, you do not know how often he 
refuses to hear me when it is on a subject he does not like; but by the queen 
I can with time fetch him round to those subjects again; she can make him 
do the same thing in another shape, and, when I give her her lesson, can 
make him propose the very thing as his own opinion which a week before 
he had rejected as mine.” On Sunday night, the 2()th of November, Caroline 
lay expecting a speedy relief to her sufferings. The king was asleep at the 


bed-foot; the princess Emily also sleeping on a couch. Suddenly an 
attendant exclaimed that the queen was dying. All started up. “Open the 
window!” the queen exclaimed; and then said “Pray.” The princess Emily 
began to read a prayer, but before she repeated ten words all was over. The 
king, with all his silliness about mistresses — a silliness which he avowed 
even to his dying wife in well-known w^ords, indicative of the loose 
morality of the period — loved and respected Caroline. “The grief he felt 
for the queen, as it was universally known, and showed a tenderness of 
which the world thought him before utterly incapable, made him for some 
time more popular and better spoken of than he had ever been before this 
incident.” Truly does Carlyle say, ” There is something stoically tragic in 
the history of Caroline with her flighty vapouring little king: seldom had 
foolish husband so wise a wife.” The one dark shac le upon her character 
was her persevering dislike of her eldest son — a dislike almost 
approaching to hatred, and so opposed to the calm sense which was the 
usual guide of her actions.’ 


THE SPANISH WAR 


The state of internal and external tranquillity which Walpole made it his 
task to maintain was not allowed to continue. For many years the merchants 
had been making complaints of the injuries done to English trade in the 
West Indies by the right of search for contraband goods exercised by the 
Spanish guarda-costas, or guardships, and the cruel treatment experienced 
by English mariners; in other words, that the Spanish government, whether 
wisely or not, exercised its undoubted rights, and that attempts were made 
to suppress the extensive smuggling trade which they carried on with the 
Spanish colonies. The opposition, glad of an occasion to embarrass the 
minister, joined heartily in the cry; papers were moved for, w/\itnesses were 
examined before the house, and resolutions were passed. “The fable of 
Jenkins’ ears,” as Burke calls it, was of great service. This was a Scottish 
master of a ship, who said that seven years before he was taken by a 
Spaniard, who, beside treating him with great cruelty in other respects, cut 
off one of his ears and bade him carry it to his king, whom he would serve 
in the same way if he was there. When asked how ho had acted on this 
occasion, Jenkins replied, “I recommended my soul to God and my cause to 
my country.” 
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The story produced such an effect that Pulteney declared that the very name 
of Jenkins would raise volunteers. Jenkins always carried his ear about him 
wrapt in cotton. Some, however, said he had lost it on a very different 
occasion. Various attempts were made by Walpole to settle the Spanish 
matter by negotiation; at length (1739), rather than part with his power 
which he loved too much, lie resolvecl to act contrary to his better 
judgment, and yield to the public will. War was therefore declared against 
Spain, an event which filled the nation with joy and exultation. 


Admiral Vernon, a brave but presumptuous and self-sufficient officer, who 
commanded in the West Indies, with a squadron of six ships of war took, 
plundered, and destroyed Porto Bello (November 21st). His success having 
given a false idea of his abilities, he was selected to command an expedition 
on a large scale against Carthagena, having on board a body of land-forces 
under General Wentworth. It however proved a total failure. 


A squadron, under Commodore Anson, was sent to sea in September, 1740, 
in order to attack the Spaniards in the Pacific Ocean. The history of this 
celebrated voyage cannot be given here in detail. We need only notice the 
dreadful ravages committed by the scurvy; the furious tempest encountered 
in the straits cf Le I\laire, in which the Wager was wrecked, and the Pearl 
and the Severn forced to return to Rio Janeiro. After a short stay at the 
island of Juan Fernandez to recover his men, Anson, with his two remaining 
ships, the Centurion and Gloucester, proceeded along the coast of Peru 
capturing the Spanish traders, and he took and burned the tovrn of Paita. To 
capture the galleons from Manila, he sailed with the Centurion alone (being 
obliged to burn the Gloucester) across the Pacific. He stopped to refresh his 
crew at the isle of Tinian, and then proceeded to Canton in China. He 
afterwards captured a galleon immensely rich, and returned to England by 
the Cape of Good Hope, being the first Englishman who had 
circumnavigated the globe since the time cf Drake. He arrived on the 15th 
of June, 1744, after an absence of nearly four years. 


RETIREMENT OF WALPOLE (1742 A.D.) 


The success of this war was not answerable to the wishes of those who had 
urged it on. British trade suffered from the Spanish privateers, and the 
French gave symptoms of an intention to share in the contest. The blame of 
course was thrown on the minister, and the opposition now resolved to 
make a strenuous effort for his overthrow. Sandys moved (February 13th, 
1741), after a long speech, for an address to his majesty to remove him 
from his presence and councils forever; Pulteney exerted all his eloquence 
in favour of the motion; but the minister was supported not only by his own 
friends but by several of the tories who regarded the motion as tending to an 
inquisitorial system, and Shippen left the house at the head of thirty-four of 


his adherents. After an able reply from Walpole, it was negatived by a large 
majority; the same was the fate of a sinnlar motion in the lords. 


A dissolution succeeded. Walpole is said to have relaxed in his usual 
exertions on these occasions, while all branches of the opposition made the 
utmost efforts: even the pretender wrote, directing his adherents to labour 
strenuously against the obnoxious minister. There was also a schism in the 
cabinet, many of his colleagues being his secret foes. In the new parliament 
the proceedings on contested (>l(>ctiQiis showed the minister that his 
jiower was gone; and when that of Ciiippenham was decided against him 
(February 3rd, 1742), he declared to the successful candidate that he would 
never again 
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sit in that house. An adjournment followed; Walpole was created Earl of 
Orford (Oth), and two days after he resigned. The king accepted his 
resignation with tears, and never ceased to repose confidence in him. An 
attempt made by a secret committee of the commons for an inquiry into his 
conduct, for the purpose of fixing on him a charge of corruption and 
peculation, failed.“ 


stanhope’s estiaiate of walpole 


The character of a statesman so reckless in opposition, but so eminent in 
office, deserves the most attentive consideration, and affords the best clue 
to the history of England for more than twenty years. During his life he was 
loaded with unmerited censures; since his death he has sometimes received 
exaggerated praise. Amidst the showers of invective which his enemies 
have poured, amidst the clouds of incense which his flatterers have raised, 
the true lineaments of his mind are dimly and doubtfully seen. 


The talents of Walpole were eminently practical, and fit for the conduct of 
great affairs. He was always steady, and therefore usually successful in his 


LEGEND AND REALITY 


Setting aside this obscure part of the history of India, which recent 
researches have revived, let us go back to Chandra Gupta and his suc- 


Chandra Gupta’s grandson was the celebrated Asoka, who reigned about 
250 years before Christ. After having, according to certain Buddhist 
legends, massacred the hundred sous whom his father had had by sixteen 
different wives and thus prevented rivalries, he extended his empire 
throughout the north of India. Its limits are marked by inscriptions which 
still exist. They are to be found from Afglianistan to Bengal and from the 
Himalayas to the Nerbudda. In the west Asoka’s empire touched the Greek 
kingdom of Bactriana. 


It is with this prince that the architectural history of India begins. Several of 
the columns he caused to be erected are still standing, and the most 
celebrated monuments, such as those of Bharhut, Sanchi, and Buddha Gaya, 
whose bas-reliefs are so valuable for the history of Buddhism, are 
contemporary with his reign or very little later. Nothing remains of the 
jjalaces which he himself constructed, but we may suppose that they must 
have been very handsome, for the pilgrim Fa-Hian, who saw in the fifth 
century the ruins of the buildings and the tower of the one belonging to him 
at Pataliputra, asserts that it was too admirable to have been the work of a 
mortal. 


It was this same Asoka who made Buddhism the official religion of India. 
His religious zeal was very great, for he sent missionaries to all kinds of 
places, to Ceylon, and even as far as to Ptolemy Philadelphus in Egypt. 


The dynasty called that of Maurya, of which Asoka was the most illustrious 
representative, lasted about a century and a half, i.e., from 312 to 178 B.C. 
Afterwards the empire founded by Asoka soon split up into petty 
independent kingdoms under different sovereigns. The kingdom of 


schemes. His views of policy were generally most acute, and his knowledge 
of finance profound. No fanciful theory, no love of abstract principles, ever 
warped his judgment; even the most trying circumstances could very 
seldom ruffle his good humour; and calm himself, he worked upon the 
passions of others. So closely had he studied all the weak points of human 
nature — so skilfully were his address and management adapted to them, 
that he scarcely ever failed, either in public or in private, to gain upon his 
hearers. There have certainly been many more eloquent orators, but never, I 
believe, a more dexterous debator. He would not willingly leave even the 
least part of his subject untouched. He knew that weak minds seldom yield 
to a single argument, even to the strongest, but are more easily overpowered 
by a number, of whatever kind. Always catching and always following the 
disposition of the house — knowing exactly when to press, and when to 
recede — able at pleasure to unfold the most intricate details, or to involve 
in specious reasoning the grossest fallacies — he, in the long run, prevailed 
over spirits far more lofty and soaring. 


We are assured, however, that the powers of debate were not those to which 
he entirely or principally trusted for the management of the house of 
commons. The indignant clamour of his contemporaries — the eloquent 
voice of a Wyndham — the magic pen of a Bolingbroke — have denounced 
in glowing terms the patron and parent of parliamentary corruption. 
Beneath the flowers of their rhetoric, and the venom of their party rancour, 
there is no doubt a foundation of truth. But the more equal tribunal of 
posterity has discovered no small excuse for him in the political turpitude 
even of many who thus arraigned him — in the general lowness and 
baseness of his age — in the fact, that so many of the representatives of the 
people were on sale, and ready, if not bought by Walpole, to be bid for by 
the Jacobites. The more the private letters of this period come to light the 
more is this truth apparent. What shall we say, for example, when we find 
the great-grandson and representative of Hampden, and himself a 
distinguished statesman, having the effrontery to threaten in writing, as he 
does in a letter to Lady Suffolk, July 30th, 1727, that, unless he can obtain a 
pension from the reigning family, he will “very soon take service in some 
other family” — meaning the pretender’s ? Are we really justified in 
speaking as if public men had been all disposed to be virtuous and 


incorruptible during Walpole’s government, and were turned from the paths 
of honour by the address of that wily tempter ? 
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Besides, are not these charges against Walpole marked by extreme 
exaggeration, even on the testimony of his enemies themselves ? At the fall 
of Walpole a select committee was appointed to inquire into his public 
conduct during the last ten years, and out of its twenty-one members, that 
committee comprised no less than nineteen of his bitterest enemies. The 
minister then stood forsaken and alone — there was no court favour at his 
back — no patronage or lucre in his hands; much popularity to gain, and no 
danger to run by assailing him. Yet, even under such favourable 
circumstances, what did this ten years’ siege upon his character, this 
political Troy, really bring forth at last ? What facts does the report allege in 
support of its avowed hostility? An attempt upon the virtue of the mayor of 
Weymouth! The promise of a place in the revenue to a returning officer! 
The atrocity of dismissing some excise officers who had voted against the 
government candidate! Vague surmises from the large amount of secret 
service money! Now if Walpole had in real truth been the corrupter of his 
age; if he had prostituted public honours or public rewards in the cause of 
corruption; if fraudulent contracts, undue influence at elections, and bribed 
members of parliament, were matters of every-day occurrence — if, in 
short, only one-tenth part of the outcry against Walpole was well founded, 
how is it possible that powerful and rancorous opponents should be able to 
find only so few, imperfect, and meagre proofs to hurl against him ? No 
defence on the part of Walpole’s friends is half so strong and convincing as 
this failure of his enemies. 


The administration of Walpole was prudently and beneficially directed to 
the maintenance of peace abroad, to the preservation of quiet, and the 
progress of prosperity at home. It may, however, be doubted whether, in his 
domestic policy, he was not too fond of palliatives, and applied himself 
merely to silence complaints, instead of redressing wrongs. It is also to be 


observed, that though he loved peace much, he loved his own power more. 
He kept the country from hostilities so long as he could do so with safety to 
himself; but when the alternative lay between a foolish war and a new 
administration, he never hesitated in deciding for the former. Office was, 
indeed, his natural element; when excluded from it, he was, as we have 
seen, most turbulent and restless; he crept back to it, through a peculiarly 
humbling coalition; and even at the end. Speaker Onslow assures us that he 
“went very unwillingly out of his power.” 


The knowledge of Walpole was very limited, and he patronised literature as 
little as he understood it. ” In general,” says his son, ” he loved neither 
reading nor writing.” ” How I envy you! ” he exclaimed to Fox, whom he 
found one day, after his fall, reading in the library at Houghton. His 
splendid success in life, notwithstanding his want of learning, may tend to 
show what is too commonly forgotten in modern plans of education — that 
it is of far more importance to have the mind well disciplined than richly 
stored — strong 
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rather than full. Walpole was, however, fond of perusing and quoting 
Horace, to whom, in his private character, he might, perhaps, not unaptly be 
compared. He was good-tempered, joyous, and sensual, with an elegant 
taste for the arts; a warm friend, an indulgent master, and a boon 
companion. We are told of him, that whenever he received a packet of 
letters, the one from his gamekeeper was usually the first which he opened. 
He had an easy and flowing wit, but too commonly indulged it to the utmost 
limits of coarseness; and Savage who had seen him familiarly at Lord 
Tyrconnel’s, used to say of him that the whole range of his mind was from 
obscenity to politics, and from politics to obscenity. In his private expenses, 
he was not only liberal, but lavish; and it must be acknowledged that the 
magnificence of his buiklings, the extent of his purchases, and the profusion 
of his entertainments at Houghton, gave his enemies no small handle for 
invective. 


It would be unjust to Walpole to conclude his character without alluding to 
his mildness and placability towards his political opponents. The system 
under which contending statesmen used to raise up rival scaffolds, and hunt 
down one another even to the death, ended during his administration; 
although I must own that I think no small part of the praise belongs to the 
personal clemency and kindliness of George I and George 11. On the whole 
[concludes Stanhope] Walpole appears to me to have been a man of many 
useful and some great qualities; who faithfully served his country, but wtio 
never for-got his own family; and who rose partly by the frailties of others, 
as well as by merits of his own. With every allowance for the ” evil days 
and evil tongues” amongst which his lot had fallen, it is impossible not to 
own that his character wants something of moral elevation. Name him in 


the same sentence with a Chatham, and who will not feel the contrast ? The 
mind of Chatham bears the lineaments of a higher nature; and the very 
sound of his name carries with it something lofty and august. Of Walpole, 
on the other hand, the defects — nay, perhaps, even the merits — have in 
them something low and common. No enthusiasm was ever felt for his 
person; none was ever kindled by his memory. No man ever inquired where 
his remains are laid, or went to pay a homage of reverence at his tomb. 
Between him and Chatham there is the same difference as between success 
and glory ! b 


walpole’s successors 


The fall of Walpole was followed by a shifting of some of the officers of 
government. The people looked on, and saw that nothing else was changed. 
They had joined the cry of a parliamentary faction to hunt down one man. 
They looked in vain for any bettering of their domestic condition — for any 
signal display of national greatness. Some violent demagogues had talked 
of the scaffold for the minister who had governed the nation without 
bloodshed or proscription, at a period when a less firm hand would have 
encouraged the Jacobites, and a less merciful hand would have hunted them 
into desperation. The mob carried about his efiigy. ” Satan ” and ” Bob ” 
figured together in caricatures. The excitement was soon over. Walpole’s 
ascendancy was the real keystone of the opposition arch, itself composed of 
very loose materials. The keystone was displaced, and the arch fell to 
pieces. Some of the opposition got places, others got none. The only change 
which could be popularly understood was, that an apparent reconciliation 
took place between the king and the prince of Wales. The prince went to 
court; and the king asked 
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his royal highness after the health of the princess. The duke of Argyll 
desired to form a coalition ministry — ^ what was then first termed ” a 
broad bottom.” The plan would not succeed; and the duke retired in disgust. 
The king would have nothing to say to the tories. 


Lord Carteret was the only member of the cabinet who possessed high 
ability. Pitt was not called to office. His exclusion was no doubt owing to 
the personal dislike of the king. Neither had Chesterfield or Lyttleton 
places. Carteret was a favourite of George and of his son. He was a general 
favourite, from his wit, his accomplishments, his gay humour. But he was a 
very indifferent substitute for the keen and painstaking Walpole, who, like 
all really great men, did not despise petty things, or think it beneath him to 
attend to the small details of public affairs. Carteret was satisfied to lead the 
king, by entering into his majesty’s aspirations to hold the scales of 
European policy, and to command armies. He was asked by the chief justice 
to make an appointment to some office. ” What is it to me,” exclaimed the 
dashing minister, ” who is a judge and who is a bishop ? It is my business to 
make kings and emperors, and to maintain the balance of Europe.” The 
balance was to be held by taking sixteen thousand Hanoverian troops into 
English pay. 


ENGLAND AND THE WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION 


When the king opened the session on the 16th of November, 1742, and 
mentioned “sixteen thousand of my electoral troops,” as sent to the Low 
Countries, “with the Hessians in the British pay,” it was felt that England 
was getting mixed up with Hanover in a way that Walpole would have 
scarcely dared to attempt. A grant of £657,000 was proposed by the 
secretary of war, to defray the cost of these troops. Then the national 
jealousy of foreign mercenaries, which the genius of William III was unable 
to stand up against, burst forth in contemptuous disregard of the king’s 
relations with his hereditary state. Sir John St. Aubyn said that undoubtedly 
his majesty had a most passionate love for his native country — a passion 
which arises from virtue. ” I wish that those who have the honour to be of 
his councils would imitate his royal example, and show a passion for their 
native country too; that they would faithfully stand forth and say, that as 
king of this country, whatever interests may interfere with it, this country is 


to be his first, his principal care; that in the Act of Settlement this is an 
express condition.” Pitt was even bolder: ” It is now too apparent that this 
great, this powerful, this formidable kingdom, is considered only as a 
province to a despicable electorate,” The ministers commanded a majority. 
But such invectives went deep into the heart of the nation. It must be borne 
in mind that England was really not engaged in war with France, though she 
was paying troops to fight against the cause which France supported. She 
sent auxiliaries to the house of Austria, and these auxiliaries would 
necessarily come into conflict with the auxiliaries which France sent against 
the house of Austria. The absurdity of the situation was well expressed by 
Horace Walpole: ” We have the name of war with Spain without the thing, 
and war with France without the name.” 


When Walpole fell, and England was at war with Spain and France — when 
the pacific French minister. Cardinal Fleury, was succeeded by the more 
energetic and more wily Cardinal Tencin — the vulnerable point in the 
position of the house of Brunswick was to be hit. In Ill’.i a great invasion 
was projected from France. Charles Edward was urged to leave Rome and 
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repair to Paris. He was nominally to command an army of veterans 
assembled at Dunkirk, having the great Marshal Saxe to lead the troops 
which were to drive the elector of Hanover from his usurped throne. The 
expedition sailed at the beginning of 1744 from Dunkirk. A great storm 
destroyed or scattered the fleet of transports; and Sir John Norris, who was 
ready for a fight in the Channel, was content to pick up a few dismantled 
vessels. Marshal Saxe went to take the command of an army in the Low 
Countries; and Charles Edward secluded himself at Gravelines, till a more 
favourable occasion should arise, when he should emerge from his 
obscurity as regent of Great Britain and Ireland. 


When the king prorogued the parliament on the 21st of April, 1743, he 
announced that, at the requisition of the queen of Hungary, he had ordered 


his army, in conjunction with the Austrian troops, to pass the Rhine. His 
majesty immediately departed for Germany. The British troops in Flanders, 
under the command of the earl of Stair, had marched towards the Rhine in 
February. They were joined by the sixteen thousand Hanoverians in the pay 
of England; and by some Austrian regiments, commanded by the duke of 
Aremberg. In May the army had crossed the Rhine, and had taken up a 
station at Hochst, near Frankfort. Stair was waiting for Hanoverians and 
Hessians to add to his numbers; for the French marshal de Noailles, with an 
army of sixty thousand men, was within a few leagues of the British 
general’s position. Stair made an imprudent movement, by which he was 
cut off from his supplies at Hanau. King George reached the army on the 
19th of June, accompanied by his second son, the duke of Cumberland. The 
forty thousand men were reduced to thirty-seven thousand; they were on 
short rations, and the horses without forage. Their position was an 
unfavourable one near the village of Dettingen; the French general was at 
hand with a superior force. It was absolutely necessary that the allies should 
return to their magazines at Hanau. 


On the 27th of June, before sunrise, they had commenced their march from 
Aschaffenburg towards Dettingen. They were ignorant of the exact position 
of the French, fancying their principal force was towards Aschaffenburg, in 
their rear. In this belief the king took the command of the rear-guard, as the 
post of danger. A large body of French were in their front, to contest the 
passage of the allies through the defile of Dettingen. George immediately 
rode from the rear to form his army in order of battle, with the almost 
desperate resolution of forcing the strong French lines. The brave little man 
was surrounded by dangers. As he marched from Aschaffenburg the French 
entered the place with twelve thousand men. Behind and before was the 
enemy, in most formidable numbers, shutting him up in a narrow valley. 
Grammont, the nephew of Noailles — eager to engage, in the temporary 
absence of his uncle, who had ridden off to bring up additional force — 
rushed forward from a formidable position covered by a morass, to charge 
with his cavalry. George dismounted, drew his sword, and put himself at the 
head of the right of his British and Hanoverians, exclaiming: ” Now, boys, 
now for the honour of England; fire, and behave bravely, and the French 
will soon run.” ^ The infantry thus led on did behave bravely, and did make 
the French soon run. The duke of Cumberland, who commanded the left, 


displayed the same courage as his father. The battle of Dettingen afforded 
no display for high military skill on the part of the British commanders. 
They had desperately to fight their way out of a difficulty; and they had 
troops 


[‘” The battle of Dettingen,” says Aubray,” ” was the last battle in which a 
king of England personally took part.” ] 
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upon whose bravery and steadiness they could confidently rely. The battle 
was not over till four in the afternoon, but the victory was complete on the 
part of the allies. The French could offer no resistance to the retreat to 
Hanau, which again gave the half-starved British, Hanoverians, and 
Austrians, the command of abundant supplies. At Hanau they were joined 
by their reinforcements, and an invasion of France was even talked of. It 
was wise in King George not to be flushed with his triumph, and to resist 
the advice of Stair to attempt some perilous adventure. It was complained 
that the king did not listen to the councils of his English officers, but had 
Hanoverian partialities. Stair, the duke of Marlborough, and others, resigned 
their commissions. The success of the allies in the campaign was 
completed, by the expulsion of the French armies from Germany, by the 
forces under Prince Charles of Lorraine. The king was received in England 
with an enthusiasm which he had never before excited. But the complaints 
of Lord Stair, and others, revived the old cry of Hanoverian influence. The 
Hanoverian White Horse, in cocked hat and jack-boots, riding the feeble 
British Lion, was the subject of a popular caricature. 


In August, 1743, whilst the king was on the Continent, Henry Pelham, 
brother of the duke of Newcastle, had been appointed first lord of the 
treasury. Walpole had identified this oflSce with the position of a prime 
minister; but Carteret, the secretary of state, who had accompanied George 
in his campaign, had really controlled the cabinet. Carteret was now the 
great object of attack from the opposition. He was the Hanoverian minister 


— the wicked minister. Succeeding to some of the power of Walpole, he 
had inherited no inconsiderable portion of the odium which attached to 
every servant of a king who, unfortunately, had other interests to promote 
than that of the country which had called his family to the throne. The 
violent tone of the parliamentary debates led foreigners to believe, as they 
alwa3’s believe under such circumstances, that Great Britain was torn to 
pieces by internal dissensions, and that the time was ripe for dynastic 
changes, if not for invasion and conquest. It was this belief which suggested 
the abortive attempt of 1744, which we have briefly noticed. The instant 
that the country really appeared in danger, the most eloquent opponents of 
the administration — the most indignant Reclaimers against Hanoverian 
partialities — those who would have disbanded every foreign soldier, 
without any substitute for national defence — raised a voice in parliament 
for the defence of the nation and the throne, which, as in many similar 
instances, made foreigners wonder at the inconsistencies of representatives 
assemblies. On the 20th of March, 1744, France declared war against 
England. There was an end of that anomalous state of things, in which two 
great states were fighting against each other, not as principals, but as 
auxiliaries of other governments. The English declaration of war was issued 
on the 31st of March. 


The continental war of 1744 was chiefly marked by the sudden movement 
of the king of Prussia against the Austrians. He overran Bohemia; but 
evacuated it before the end of the year. The king of England, very much 
against his will, was restrained by the general voice of his council, with the 
exception of Carteret, now Earl Granville, from leaving England. The 
difference of opinion on these Hanoverian questions soon made it 
imi)ossible that the ministry could hold together. Pelham had succeeded 
\‘alpole in his command of the house of commons. Granville had the king 
witii him. It was clear which party would triumph. The king was obliged to 
part with his favourite — a man far more able than those who insisted on 
his dismissal, but whose very ability was more dangerous than their 
mediocritv. The duke 


H. W. — VOL. XX. 20 


Magadha, however, continued to exist down to the sixteenth century of our 
era ; but it now included only the very confined district corresponding to the 
present Behar. The Puranas give lists of the kings of Magadha for a 
tliousand years, but they are very unreliable. 
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of Newcastle and his brother desired a coaUtion of parties. They wanted old 
Jacobites, like Sir Hinde Cotton, to be associated with young patriots, like 
Chesterfield and Pitt. The greatest member of the opposition refused to take 
an office inferior to that of secretary of state. But Pitt did not oppose the 
new government. At the risk of that charge of inconsistency which feeble 
statesmen always dread, he supported a grant for the continuance of the 
army in Flanders — a measure which he had before opposed. 


The earl of Chesterfield, before he entered upon the appointment he had 
accepted as lord-lieutenant of Ireland, went upon a mission to the Hague, to 
concert military operations with the Dutch government. The great object to 
be obtained was, that the duke of Cumberland should be appointed 
commander-in-chief of the confederate army. Before the campaign of 1745 
was opened, the emperor Charles VII died at Munich. His son, the new 
elector of Bavaria, withdrew his claim to the Austrian succession, and 
separated his troops from the army of the French. Maria Theresa restored 
her conquests in Bavaria. In March, 1745, Lord Orford died. The evils 
which he had for many years averted by his pacific policy were coming 
thick upon his country. 


The campaign of 1745 in Flanders was long memorable for such a display 
of the qualities of the British soldier as have often made the purely military 
nations of Europe look on with wonder. As often, in the long interval 
between the days of Marlborough and of Wellington, have they equally 
wondered at the incapacity of those commanders under whom these 
qualities were displayed. On the 30th of April, 1745, a battle of more 
importance was fought between the French and allied armies of English and 
Dutch at Fontenoy. The duke of Cumberland, the king’s younger son, was 
in command, and was opposed to the king of France and the dauphin, who 
followed the advice of the famous Marshal Saxe. Prodigies of valour can do 
no good unless they are directed to practical objects. The march of that 
column of Englishmen across a rough plain, in face of a great army, and 
commanded on both the flanks by infantry and artillery, filling up their 
ranks as the men fell, and keeping step as regularly as on parade — onward, 


onward — till the French princes were ordered to retire — till the marshal 
despaired of the battle — till all chance seemed gone of stopping that great 
avalanche of bayonet and sword that made so terrible an advance — this 
march is commemorated by French historians themselves as one of the 
greatest feats of arms on record. But the heroism was useless. Their Dutch 
auxiliaries took shamefully to flight at the very crisis of the engagement. A 
cannonade was opened on their front, and tore through the whole length of 
the column. They turned, but did not flee. With the same imperturbable 
steadiness they reversed their march, and the retreat of the whole army was 
conducted with such order that it lost all the obloquy of defeat. It was 
magnificent, but it was not war. 


THE YOUNG PRETENDER IN SCOTLAND (1745-1746 A.D.) 


Events thickened as the contest went on. The visit of George to Germany, 
and his threat of invading France, were returned by a visit from the 
pretender — no longer the stubborn James III, who had been so nearly 
crowned at Scone, but his gay and graceful son, the chevalier de St. George, 
well known to us in legend and ballad as the winner of every heart, and the 
“darUng Charley” of a repentant nation. But the “young chevalier” is 
depicted in the soberer hues of history as a weak and selfish adventurer, 
who never comprehended the generosity of the high-souled supporters of 
his 
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cause, and who, in the words of one of his gallant adherents, when the day 
of trial came, ” knew neither how to fight like a man nor to die like a 
gentleman.” We can only remark that all the sad songs and beautiful 
laments which have gathered round this crazy expedition v/ere never heard 
of till all chances of its success had disappeared, \liile it was going on, there 
was a little alarm at first, and afterwards a great deal of contempt; but it was 
left for the peaceful times of thirty years after the event to clothe with 
romance and poetry the attempt of a few savages and a few fanatics to 


overthrow a rapidly spreadmg civilisation and a religion of progress and 
improvement. Let us enjoy the Jacobite ballads, and rejoice in the defeat of 
the Jacobite cause. 


The course of the rebellion was run within the year. Landing in July in the 
north of Scotland, with seven companions, of whom the majority were 
Irish, the prince was joined, though slowly and with a foreknowledge of 
their fate, by several Highland chiefs, who summoned their clans to aid. 
Their clans came to aid with the same alacrity with which they would have 
come to resist; for the laird’s will was their only law. Clanronald, 
M’Donald, and, finally, Cameron of Lochiel, were great names to utter to 
Highland ears, and the march began. In August the royal standard was 
hoisted, and fifteen hundred of the Gael gathered round it, and prepared for 
a rush on the fertile lowlands. There were very few troops to oppose them. 
Of the three thousand constituting the garrison of all Scotland, not above a 
half could be collected, under Sir John Cope — one of those wretched 
pedants from whom England has suffered so much — who would rather be 
defeated by rule than successful by original measures. The burden of the 
ballads, with reference to this hero of pigtail and pipe-clay, turns constantly 
on his want of watchfulness; and insulting inquiries are made whether he is 
asleep or awake. It makes very little difference whether a Sir John Cope’s 
eyes are open or shut. Perth opened its gates on the 3rd of September. 
Edinburgh was entered on the 17th, and something like royalty began to 
hedge the prince when he dwelt in Holyrood, and held a levee in the capital. 
On the 21st was the battle of Pinkey, where the same impetuous rush of the 
wikl men of the hills which had carried the victory of Killiecrankie, 
astonished the mechanical mind of Cope, who expected to be attacked in a 
regular and gentlemanly manner, and sent him, with horse, foot, and 
marines, in headlong flight before it. 


Charles Edward had defeated the king’s troops, and was now a potentate 
carrying on war. For a month he limited his exertions to assemblies and 
feasts in Edinburgh, watching the castle, which still held out against him, 
and then marched forward, and crossed the border on the 8th of November. 
Carlisle yielded, after a brief resistance, and the advance continued. Those 
five or six thousand Scotsmen, ill armed and not very decently apparelled, 
went forward from town to town in the populous Cumberland and 


industrious Yorkshire, wondering at all they saw, and expecting every 
moment to be met by troops. But they were neither met by troops nor joined 
by friends. They were neglected, and began to despair. They saw noble 
houses, and cultivated fields, and foreign gardens, and many other things 
they had never seen before, and were so impressed with awe that they only 
robbed larders and hen-roosts. Meantime, parties of ladies and gentlemen of 
the towns near the road hired post-chaises and drove across to see the 
Highlanders go by, as if they had been a caravan of wild animals. Soldiers 
were gathering from abroad; the relics of the glorious column of Fontenoy 
came over with the duke of Cumberland; the archbishop of York mounted 
his horse as a prince of the church; newspapers roused the people to defend 
their Protestant 
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freedom, and resist a nominee of the French king, who had promised him 
twelve thousand men. So when the poor mountaineers from Kinloch 
Moidart had got all the way up to Derby, and fouud that the panic had 
passed away, that old George was courageous as at Dettingen, and pooh- 
poohed the whole business as a farce, the leaders differed, quarrelled, and 
fought, and Charles Edward, finding no enemy to oppose him, no 
multitudes to assist him, lost confidence in his followers and himself, and 
gave orders for retreat (December 6th). 


Battles of Folkirk and CuUoden 


He got back to Carlisle, and left a garrison to protect his rear. Cumberland 
came thundering in pursuit, and took the garrison prisoners, earning the 
detested name of the Butcher by his cruelty to the misguided men. Onward 
the prince proceeded through Dumfries, which he put to ransom; Glasgow, 
where he raised a forced contribution; and, finally, to Stirling, where he 
counted his forces, and found he had nine thousand men. General Cope had 
a fitting rival in General Hawley, who commanded the king’s troops at 
Falkirk (January 18th, 1746). The same faults were committed with the 
same result. The Highland rush discomposed the martinet, and in twenty 
minutes half of each army considered itself defeated. Hawley persisted 
longest in this erroneous belief, and retired to Edinburgh, and Charles 
Edward believed himself every inch a king once more. 


But the Butcher was on his track. By the time Cumberland got to Aberdeen, 
the prince was at Inverness, for all hope of England or Scotland was at an 
end. Enough if he could effect his escape, and get his followers to defend 
him to the last. This they resolved to do and, after a mad attempt to surprise 
the enemy at Nairn, waited, grim and terrible, on the dark moor that 
stretches near the town of Inverness. 


On the 16th of April, 1746, at the battle of Culloden, weary expectation 
came to an end. Trained soldiers from the Flemish wars, well fed, well 
clothed, and well officered, were now opposed to the wasted, hungry 
battalions of the Gael, who scarcely recognised their chiefs in their military 
characters, and were broken down with the fatigues they had undergone. 
Courage, of course, was there, and desperate effort and generous devotion 
to the cause they had adopted; but these were of no avail against 
unflinching bayonets, heavy charges of horse, and a battery of artillery well 
served. In an hour all was confusion and dismay. The Highlanders, once 
broken, never could form again. The prince fled with his chief officers, and 
the infuriated English knocked out the brains of the wounded as they lay on 
the field, or dragged prisoners into the open air, and shot them by the dozen 
at a time. The piti-less executions of that sanguinary son of George II 
brought more weakness to the Hanoverian cause than a defeat would have 
done. By the Scots it was looked on as brutal hardheartedness towards their 


own countrymen, for after all Donald was a Scotsman too; and by the 
English as a cowardly revenge for the alarm he had suffered. Hated, 
therefore, by both nations as a revengeful tyrant, the duke of Cumberland, 
while in England, retired from public life. 


Escape of Charles; Prosecution of his Adherents 


Charles Edward got safely off at last after a series of surprising and delight- 
ful adventures, which, even without the colouring given them by party 
spirit, 
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revealed such truthfulness in the Celtic character, and such devotion and 
purity in the heroic maidens, like Flora Macdonald, who aided his escape, 
that they are read like a chapter of romance, 


For some time he and his followers resided in a singular retreat, called the 
Cage, on the side of Mount Benalder; it was concealed by a close thicket, 
and half-suspended in the air. At this place Charles received intelligence 
that two French vessels, sent out expressly for his deliverance, under the 
direction of Colonel Warren of Dillon’s regiment and with that officer on 
board, had anchored in Lochnanuagh. Immediately setting off for that place, 
but travelling only by night, he embarked on the 20th of September, 
attended by Lochiel, Colonel Roy Stuart, and about one hundred other 
persons, who had gathered at the news. It was very same spot where 
Charles had landed fourteen months before, but how changed since that 
time, both his fate and his feelings! With what different emotions must he 
have gazed upon those desolate mountains, when stepping from his ship in 
the ardour of hope and coming victory; and now, when he saw them fade 
away in the blue distance, and bade them an everlasting farewell! Rapidly 
did his vessel bear him from the Scottish shores; concealed by a fog, he 
sailed through the midst of the English fleet; and he safely landed at the 
little port of Roscoff, near Morlaix, on the 29th of September. 


The Scottish prisoners were removed for trial to England, lest their own 
countrymen should show them partiality or pity. At one time there were no 
less than 385 crowded together at Carlisle; of these, however, the com-mon 
men were permitted to cast lots, one in twenty to be tried and hanged, the 
rest to be transported. There was no difficulty in obtaining proofs against 
individuals who had so openly appeared in arms. Amongst the earliest 
sufferers were Colonel Townley and eight other officers or privates of the 
Manchester regiment, who were hanged on Kennington Common near 
London. Other executions took place at York, at Brampton, and at Penrith; 
in all there were nearly eighty. The barbarous ceremony of unbowelling, 
man-gUng, and casting the hearts into a fire was not omitted, nor did it fail 
— such is the vulgar appetite for the horrible! — to draw forth exulting 
shouts from the spectators. Differing as the sufferers did in age, in rank, and 
temper, they yet, with scarcely an exception, agreed in their behaviour on 
the scaffold; all dying with firmness and courage, asserting the justice of 
their cause, and praying for the exiled family. Amongst these numerous 
condemnations the one perhaps of all others most open to exception was 
that of Charles Radcliffe, brother of the earl of Derwentwater, beheaded in 
1716. Charles Radcliffe had then avoided a like fate by breaking from 
prison; he had lately been captured on board a French vessel bound for 
Scotland, with supplies for the insurgents; and he was now, after a long 
confinement, put to death upon his former sentence, which had slumbered 
for thirty years. 


The noblemen who appeared for trial before their peers in July, 1746, were 
the earls of Cromarty and Kilmarnock, and Lord Balmerino. The two earls 
pleaded guilty, expressing the deepest remorse for their conduct, while 
Balmerino endeavoured to avail himself of a Haw in the indictment, as not 
having been at Carlisle on the day it set forth; but this being overruled, he 
declared that he would give their lordships no further trouble. On being 
brought up to receive sentence, both Cromarty and Kilmarnock earnestly 
sued for mercy. “My own fate,” said Cromarty, ” is the least part of my 
sufferings. But, my lords, I have involved an affectionate wife with an 
unborn infant as parties of my guilt to share its penalties. I have involved 
my eldest son, whose youth and regard for his parents hurried him down the 
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stream of rebellion. I have involved also eight innocent children, who must 
feel their parent’s punishment before they know his guilt. Let the silent 
eloquence of their grief and tears supply my want of persuasion! ” 
Kilmarnock urged, in extenuation of his own offence, the excellent 
principles he had instilled into his heir, ” having my eldest son in the duke’s 
army fighting for the liberties of his country at Culloden, where his 
unhappy father was in arms to destroy them! ” But no acknowledgment of 
error, no application for mercy could be wrung from the haughty soul of 
Balmerino. In compassion chiefly to Lady Cromarty, who was far advanced 
in pregnancy, a pardon was granted to her husband, but the two others were 
ordered for execution on Tower Hill on the 18th of August. Kilmarnock met 
his fate with sufficient steadiness combined with penitence, owning to the 
last the heinousness of his rebellion. His companion in misfortune, on the 
contrary, as a frank resolute soldier, persevered and gloried in his principles. 
When at the gate of the Tower and on their way to the scaffold, the officers 
had ended the words of form with the usual prayer “God save King 
George!” Kilmarnock devoutly sighed “Amen”; but Balmerino stood up 
and replied in a loud voice, “God save King James! ” And as he laid his 
head on the block he said: ” If I had a thousand lives, I would lay them all 
down here in the same cause! “ 


The last of the martyrs, as their own party chose to call them, was Lord 
Lovat. Not having appeared in arms, nor committed any overt act of 
treason, this grey-haired hypocrite could not be so readily convicted as the 
bolder and better men who had walked before him to the scaffold. But a 
king’s evidence was obtained in John Murray of Broughton, lately Prince 
Charles’ secretary, who now consented to purchase safety for himself by 
betraying the secrets and hazarding the lives of his former friends. It was he 
who revealed to the government the whole train and tissue of the Jacobite 
conspiracy since 1740, although, as the law requires two witnesses in 
charges of treason, it was not possible to proceed further against the duke of 
Beaufort, Sir Watkin Wynn, or other English Jacobites; nor indeed did the 
government show any wish for their impeachment. In the case of Lovat, 


however, his own letters to the chevalier were produced by Murray, other 
conclusive documents and some corroborating evidence from his clansmen 
were also brought forward, and his guilt was thus established in the clearest 
and most legal manner. His trial, which did not commence until March, 
1747, con-tiiuied during several days. Lovat’s own behaviour was a strange 
compound of meanness, levity, and courage — sometimes writing to the 
duke of Cumberland for mercy, and pleading how he had carried his royal 
highness in his arms, when a child, about the parks of Kensington and 
Hampton Court; sometimes striving by chicanery to perplex or rebut the 
proofs against him; sometimes indulging in ridiculous jests. “I did not think 
it possible,” says Horace Walpole, ” to feel so little as I did at so 
melancholy a spectacle, but tyranny and villany wound up by buffoonery 
took off all edge of compassion.” When after his sentence he was taken 
from the bar, he cried, ” Farewell, my lords, we shall never all again meet in 
the same place! ” Like Balmerino and Kilmarnock, he was beheaded on 
Tower Hill; and he died with great composure and intrepidity, attended by a 
Roman Catholic priest, and repeating on the scaffold the noble line of 
Horace, dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. But in truth no man was less 
strongly imbued with that sentiment — except perhaps its writer ! 


A few weeks afterwards, there happily passed an Act of Indemnity, granting 
a pardon to all persons who had committed treason, but clogged 
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with about eighty exceptions. By other legislative measures passed, with 
little opposition, the Disarming Act, the abolition of heritable jurisdictions, 
and the prohibition of the Highland garb, it was sought to precipitate the fall 
of feudal power, and to subdue the spirit of the vanquished moun- 
taineeers,/ 


PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS ; THE RISE OF PITT 


The interval between the suppression of the Scottish Rebellion, in 1746, and 
the conclusion of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, is perhaps as little 
interesting in its details as any period of English history. Nor are there many 
exciting events to give spirit to a narrative of the remaining six years of that 
administration which was broken up by the death of Mr. Pelham in 1754. 
Opinion became torpid after the excitement of the rebellion had passed 
awa5“ Jacobitism slunk to its hiding-places. Patriotism looked out for 
pensions and sinecures. Party contests had nearly subsided into personal 
struggles for place and power, which those who are curious as to such 
mysterious affairs may drowsily meditate upon in the sober narrative of 
Coxe,? or laugh over in the sarcastic anecdotes of Walpole. During the 
agony of the rebellion, immediately after the defeat at Falkirk — at a time 
when it might be supposed that English statesmen would have cast away 
their petty ambitions — there came what is termed a ministerial crisis. Lord 
Granville (Carteret), although out of office, had the confidence of the king; 
whilst the duke of Newcastle, and his brother, Mr. Pelham, his majesty’s 
chief ministers, were not favourites with him. They resolved to try their 
strength. They demanded office for Mr. Pitt, rather from their fear of him 
than from their love. 


The king refused to give a place to one who had so bitterly thwarted his 
Hanoverian partialities. The Pelhams and the whole body of their whig 
followers resigned, Granville became minister — for forty-eight hours; for 
he could command no parliamentary support. The Pelhams returned 
triumphantly to power, upon their own terms; giving Pitt an office, but one 
which would not necessarily bring him into personal intercourse with the 
king. After this victory the Pelhams had little to fear even from the dislike 
or the coldness of their sovereign. The cabinet had little to dread but 
jealousies and dissensions amongst its members. It continued its 
temporising course through eight years of a monopoly of the real authority 
of the state. Opposition was hushed. The great parliamentary orators, Pitt, 
Fox, Murray, were propitiated into silence by office, and bided their time 
for power. The bitter opponents of Walpole and Carteret were no longer ” 
the boys.” Pitt professed to have cast away some of the extreme opinions of 
his nonage. ” Never,” says a reviewer of the Pelham administration, ” was 
the tempestuous sea of parliament lulled into a profounder calm.” 


TWELVE CENTUEIES OF OBSCURITY 


After Asoka, the only Hindu authorities that we have on India down to the 
time of the Mohammedan invasion, besides the legendary narratives of the 
Puranas, are furnished by the monuments. These, with the stories of the 
Chinese pilgrims of which we have spoken, are the only sources from 
which we may in some sort reconstitute the civilisation of India during that 
long period. 


During this night of something like twelve centuries, the important 
personages whose memory the Hindu chroniclers have preserved to us are 
few in number. The most celebrated is the legendary Vikramaditya, prince 
of Malwa, who lived at Ujjain, near the Nerbudda. According to the 
chronicles, he extended his empire over the whole of India, as far as the 
soutliern point of the Deccan. Although his history is nothing but a tissue of 
fabulous legends, he must certainly have fulfilled an important r81e, since 
the Hindus date a new era, the Saravat era, from his accession, which they 
suppose to have taken place 57 B.C. 


Unfortunately the Hindu chronicles, according to their wont, have paid little 
respect to chronology, for an attentive study of the inscriptions and 
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the monuments appears to prove that Vikramaditya reigned six hundred 
years after the epoch indicated by the books. ^ 


It is to the same hero that the Hindu legends attribute the expulsion of the 
Scythians from India. These people had penetrated to the Greeks of 
Bactriana two centuries before Christ, and had gradually subdued them. 
One of their kings, Kanishka, a convert to Buddhism, had shortly before our 
era founded an empire comprising Afghanistan, the Punjab, and Rajputana. 
We know nothing of the history of the Scythians in India, unless it be that 
they propagated the artistic influence of the Greeks, as we see by some 
statues at Muttra. 


The appointment under the Pelhams of William Pitt to an office, however 
secondary, is an event of historical importance. The king refused to 
nominate him secretary at war — a post in which his energy might have 
produced some more decided successes than were obtained previous to the 
peace of 1748 by the supine Pelhams. Pitt was first appointed vice-treasurer 
of Ireland, and within a few months was promoted to be paymaster-general. 
The character of Pitt, who, without wealth or high birth, had made himself 
the marked man of his time, was now developed in a way that must have 
been somewhat incomprehensible to the greedy aspirants for the 
emoluments of place. He received his salary; he disdained to pocket more 
than his salary. The paymaster-general used to retain a hundred thousand 
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ance in his own hands, which he invested in government securities, for his 
private benefit; the public thus paying interest upon their own money to 
their own salaried servant. Pitt sent every balance, as it accrued, to the Bank 
of England, to be available for its proper purposes. The indirect modes in 
which ministers of state grew rich, through other means than the legal 
receipts of their highly paid offices, received another illustration from the 
self-denial of this extraordinary paymaster. When a subsidy was advanced 
to a foreign power, it had been customary for the itching palm of oflBce to 
demand half per cent, as its honorarium. Pitt astonished the king of Sardinia 
by sending him without deduction the sum which parliament had voted; and 
he raised his majesty’s astonishment still higher when he refused a present 
as a compliment to his integrity. Pitt was a poor man; but he had higher 
aspirations than the auri sacra fames of a venal age. His pride, which 
betrayed him into many errors, saved him from the degradation of the 
meanest of passions. Amidst their general contempt for the government, the 
people came to know that there was one man who professed some regard 
for public virtue. 


END OF THE AUSTRIAN WAR ; THE PEACE OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE 


\nien the British troops, and foreign troops in the pay of Great Britain, had 
been withdrawn from the Low Countries to put down rebellion and defend 
British shores, the successes of the French were rapid and decisive. All the 


Austrian Netherlands submitted to their arms. On the other hand, the French 
were driven out of Italy by the Austrians and Sardinians. The year 1746 
offered no prospect of a speedy termination of the war. In 1747 the 
maritime power of the country was signally asserted. Admiral Anson, on 
the 3rd of May, captured, sunk, or destroyed the French fleet off Cape 
Finisterre. The fleet thus annihilated had for its principal object to attempt 
the recovery of Cape Breton, which had been taken from the French in 
1745. Commodore Fox, on the 16th of June, took forty French ships, richly 
laden from the West Indies.“ Admiral Hawke, on the 14th of October, 
defeated a French fleet off Belle-Ile. England had acquired full confidence 
in the might of her naval arm. Her Channel fleet had rendered invasion 
almost impossible during the troubles of 1745. She had bold and skilful 
admirals. She had hardy seamen, confident in their national superiority if 
they were well commanded. The land operations of 1747 were of a different 
character. 


The political importance of Holland had for some years been frittered away 
by an imbecile government. The republic was losing its ancient place 
amongst the European nations. Its thriving cities appeared likely, in the 
apparent decay of the old warlike spirit, to become the prey of the same 
enemy that had been driven back by the energy of William of Orange. Upon 
the death of that prince, the ofl^ice of hereditary stad holder had been 
merged in that of grand pensionary. Louis XV in 1747 sent an army of 
twenty thousand men to invade Brabant. The hearts of the Dutch people 
were roused as in 1672; and they sought the same means of deliverance as 
at that period. Prince William of Nassau was proclaimed stadholder; and to 
him were entrusted the means of national defence. This young man had 
succeeded, as captain-general and lord high admiral, to the powers held by 
William III; but the popular acclamation could not evoke in him those 
qualities which made his great predecessor the saviour of his country. He 
was the son-in-law of George II. The favourite son of George and the 
husband of his daughter were to command the allied forces of British and 
Dutch. 
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” Our two young heroes agree but little,” wrote Mr. Pelham. ” Our own is 
open, frank, resolute, and perhaps hasty; the other assuming, pedantic, 
ratiocinating, and tenacious.” On the 2nd of July, at Lauffeld, near 
Maestricht, the ” two young heroes,” with an Austrian army commanded by 
Marshal Bathiany, were to encounter the French headed by Marshal Saxe. 
The duke of Cumberland, with his British, fought with desperation. ” His 
royal highness’ valour has shone extremely,” says Walpole, ”at the expense 
of his judgment. His prowess is so well established that it grows time for 
him to exert other qualities of a general.” The prince of Nassau, with his 
Dutch, got out of the fight as soon as possible. The Austrian marsKkl never 
moved from his intrenched position. There was a terrible slaughter of the 
British and the French. Sir John Ligonier, who had commanded the English 
cavalry, was taken prisoner. Louis XV, who was present at the battle, hinted 
to this general, who first came to England as a French Protestant refugee, 
that it would be better to think of peace than to witness the destruction of so 
many brave men. Marshal Saxe talked confidentially with the prisoner upon 
the same subject. The war still went on unfavourably for the allies, Bergen- 
op-Zoom having surrendered to the French in September. Louis expressed 
sentiments of moderation; and finally Ligonier was sent by the French king 
to the duke of Cumberland, to intimate his desire that they should meet, and 
agree upon terms of peace. The English ministry did not believe that the 
duke was exactly fitted for a negotiator; and, much to his father’s 
annoyance, sent the earl of Sandwich to watch over him. But it was many 
months before peace was accomplished. The ” two young heroes ” wanted 
more fighting. George II wanted to obtain some paltry advantage for his 
beloved Hanover which might be won by another campaign. 


A congress was opened at Aix-la-Chapelle in March, 1748; even while the 
war of British, Dutch, and Austrians against the French was going on in 
Flanders. In April it became pretty clear that Cumberland, always ready to 
fight, was no match for De Saxe, who fought only when he saw his 
advantage in fighting. The French marshal had so conducted his operations 
that for Cumberland to hazard another battle before Maestricht would have 
been a rashness too great for an English ministry to sanction. The pacific 
members of the cabinet outvoted the warUke; and Mr. Pelham wrote to 


Lord Sandwich that, as it was impossible to check the progress of the 
French army, or to reconcile the discordant pretensions of the allies, the 
king resolved to accept the conditions of peace proposed by France, without 
having the concurrence of the other powers. The preliminaries were signed 
by the plenipotentiaries of England, Holland, and France, at the end of 
April. 


The king, in his speech on opening the session of the new parliament in 
November, 1747, had announced that overtures of pacification had been 
made by France. He looked back to the origin of the war: ” By the advice of 
my parliament I entered into the war against Spain, to vindicate and secure 
the trade and commerce of my subjects.” The bells were ringing in October, 
1739, upon the declaration of hostilities against Spain. They were ringing in 
April, 1748, upon the conclusion of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which 
not a single point was gained for which England had been fighting with 
Spain and France for eight years. The peace was such as a nation makes 
when it is weary of blood-shedding; when its government can no longer 
trust to the repetition of the parrot words, ” just and necessary war.” All 
conquests, in all parts of the world, that had been made by any of the 
powers engaged in the war, were to be restored. The English grumbled 
about the restitution of Cape Breton. They grumbled more, that the right of 
search claimed by 
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Spain off her American coasts should have been left precisely in its former 
position — a constant source of violence and animosity. One point was 
gained, which George and his ministers not unnaturally held of importance. 
The pretender and his descendants were to be renounced. Charles Edward 
was to be expelled from France. The French government intimated its 
intention to behave compassionately to the young prince who had dared and 
endured so much for his family. They proposed to establish him at Fribourg, 
with an adequate pension, and the honours that attached to the empty title of 
prince of Wales. The young man, with characteristic obstinacy, refused to 


(luit Paris. lie was entreated; he was threatened; but he defied what he 
termed tiie orders of the house of Hanover. He was at last arrested as he was 
going to the opera; imprisoned for a few days at Vincennes; and then turned 
loose on the frontier of Savoy. 


The termination of the war was publicly celebrated as if it had been the 
glorious result of sagacious counsels and military bravery. On the 27th of 
April, 1749, there was an unequalled display of fireworks in the Green 
Park. Handel composed a grand overture of warlike instruments. An Italian 
artist designed a temple, a hundred and fourteen feet high, with statues and 
pictures— heathen gods and cardinal virtues; Neptune drawn by sea-horses; 
Mars drawn by three lions. The king was recorded in Latin inscriptions as 
having given peace to Europe, secured the faith of treaties, restored and 
enlarged commerce. Britannia joined hands with France and Spain, in 
renewed concord and for mutual benefit. The people were pleased, and 
cared little for caricatures in which the fireworks were called ” the grand 
whim for posterity to laugh at.” But the shouts of the multitude were not 
echoed in parliament. Mr. Pelham, who carried political candour somewhat 
beyond the point of prudence, spoke of the necessity for this peace in a tone 
which indicated very much of that prostration of national spirit of which 
there were too many evidences at this particular period. In a speech on the 
5th of February, 1750, in reply to a motion of Lord Egmont on the article of 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle respecting Dunkirk, Mr. Pelham, as head of 
the administration, said that the wonder was that England could have 
obtained such good terms as she did; that another campaign would have 
made the French masters of the Dutch provinces; that if the Dutch had 
joined France ” in alliance against this country, we should not long have 
preserved our superiority at sea, the loss of which would soon have put an 
end to our sitting here, to debate about the demolition of Dunkirk, or any 
other point relating to the honour or interest of Great Britain.” 


THE REFORM OF THE CALENDAR (1751 A.D.) 


The parliament which had commenced its sittings in November, 1747, was 
continued through its full septennial period until April, 1754. This tenth 
parliament of Great Britain holds an honourable place in history for two 
measures of permanent utility — the reform of the calendar, and the 


Marriage Act. The reform of the calendar, in 1751, is a measure of which no 
one can be more sensible of the advantage than he who has to write the 
annals of his country. The change which Pope Gregory XIII had introduced 
in 1582 had gradually been adopted by all European states except England, 
Russia, and Sweden. Thus, in reading a French historian, we not only find 
an event bearing date ten or eleven days in advance of the date of an 
English narrative, but the year is made to begin from the 1st of January in 
the foreign annalist instead of the 25th of March, as in the English. To 
prevent mistakes arising 


ti 
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out of this confusion requires perpetual vigilance in the historical writer. To 
attempt to reconcile these discrepancies in all cases would be needless; and 
most annalists are generally content to take the dates as they find them. The 
energy of Lord Chesterfield — a man of great and various ability, who had 
filled high offices, but in 1751 had retired from ministerial business — 
carried this reform through, with the learned aid of Lord Macclesfield, who 
was afterwards president of the Royal Society. The commencement of the 
year on the 1st of January was not calculated to disturb any popular 
prejudice; for the 25th of February, 1751, on which day the bill was 
introduced into the house of lords, was ordinarily written 25th February, 
1750-51. But the necessity for another change was thus indicated by Lord 
Macclesfield : ” The same day which, in each month, is with us the first, is 
called the twelfth day of the month throughout almost all the other parts of 
Europe; and in like manner, through all the other days of the month, we are 
just eleven days behind them.” To make the legal year correspond in all 
future time with the solar year, was the result of scientific calculations, the 
rationale of which is now generally understood. It was necessary also to 
make a change in the calendar as to the time of finding Easter, There were 
many minor regulations essential to be provided for in consequence of the 
great change. The payments of rents, annuities, and salaries for pubHc 
service were not to be accelerated; and thus the 5th of July, the 10th of 


October, the 5th of January, and the 5th of April, long held their place as 
rent days; and the dividends upon stock are still paid at those periods. 


It may be supposed that such a reform, however valuable, would not be 
made without some popular discontent. The timid Newcastle told 
Chesterfield that he hated new-fangled things — that he had better not 
meddle with matters so long established. The witty earl was wiser. He made 
a speech of which he has given a most ingenuous account in a letter to his 
son: ”I consulted the ablest lawyers and the most skilful astronomers, and 
we cooked up a bill for that purpose. But then my difficulty began. I was to 
bring in this bill, which was necessarily composed of law-jargon and 
astronomical calculations, to both which I am an utter stranger. However, it 
was absolutely necessary to make the liouse of lords think that I knew 
something of the matter; and also make them believe that they knew 
something of it themselves, which they do not. For my own part, I could 
just as soon have talked Celtic or Slavonian to them, as astronomy, and they 
would have understood me full as well; so I resolved to do better than speak 
to the purpose, and to please instead of informing them.” The peers were 
amused by Chesterfield; the thinking part of the nation were convinced by 
Macclesfield, who published his speech. Hogarth has immortalised the 
vulgar opposition to the reform of the calendar in his picture of An Eledion 
Feast, in which the popular prejudices are flattered by the whig candidate in 
his banner inscribed with ” Give us our eleven days.” 


DEATH OF THE PRINCE OF AVALES (1751 A.D.) 


In 1751 an event occurred which, for some time, disturbed all the 
calculations of the scheming politicians of this intriguing age. Frederick, 
prince of Wales, died after a short illness on the 20th of March. Leicester 
house, his town abode, had long been the central point of oi/position to tiic 
government. We have seen how far the unhappy estrangement of the prince 
from his parents was carried before the death of Queen Caroline. Years had 
pnssed over, and yet the animosities between the reigning king and the heir- 
ajparent were never 
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subdued. In 1751 George II, although a hale man, was in his sixty-eighth 
year. The worshippers of the rising sun grew bolder in their devotion. Bubb 
Doddington, the treasurer of the navy, resigned his office in March, 1749, 
having received a message from the prince that the principal direction of his 
royal highness’ affairs should be put in the skilful intriguer’s hands. He saw 
the prince at Kew, and was told that “what he could not do for me in his 
present situation must be made up to me in futurity.” The prince further said 
” that he thought a peerage, with the management of the house of lords, and 
the seals of secretary of state for the southern provinces, would be a proper 
station for me, if I approved of it.” Such was the mode in which England 
was to be governed by favoritism, had she endured the misfortune of a King 
Frederick I. 


THE JEW bill; the MARRIAGE ACT (1753 A.D.) 


The opposition to the measure known as the Jew Bill, and the ultimate fate 
of this attempt to render some justice to an industrious and thriving portion 
of the conmumity, is one of the many proofs of the difficulty which attends 
a government when it is more enlightened than the people it governs. A bill 
was introduced in the commons, in the session of 1753, ” which enabled all 
Jews to prefer bills of naturalisation in parliament, without receiving the 
sacrament.” It was not a sweeping bill for the naturalisation of the whole 
body of Jews at once. The clamour which arose against this measure was 
not more illiberal than the arguments by which it was opposed in 
parliament. “If the Jews should come,” said the city member, Sir John 
Barnard, “to be possessed of a great share of the land of the kingdom, how 
are we sure that Christianity will continue to be the fashionable religion?” 
But the worthy merchant delivered a sentiment which would come more 
nearly home to his fellow citizens: to put Jews, or any other foreigners, 
upon an equal footing with natives, would be only to take the bread out of 
the mouths of their own people, without adding anything to the national 
commerce. To naturalise Jews, said another member, was to rob Christians 
of their birthright. To allow Jews, said another, to purchase and hold land 
estates, was to give the lie to all the prophecies of the New Testament: they 
are to remain without any fixed habitation until they acknowledge Christ to 


be the Messiah. The bill was passed in the commons by a majority of forty- 
one. In the lords it was also carried, and received the support of many 
bishops. The prelates who had thus the courage to advocate this truly 
Christian measure were libelled by pamphlets and hooted by mobs. 


The Marriage Act of 1753 was almost as unpopular as the Act for Jewish 
Naturalisation. The bill introduced by the chancellor. Lord Hardwicke, 
required that a marriage should be preceded by the publication of banns in a 
parish church, and that the marriage should be there celebrated; that a 
licence might be granted for a marriage to take place also in a parish 
church, but with the consent of parent or guardian if granted to a minor, or 
minors; that special licences miglit, as previously, be granted by the 
archbishop of a diocese. The proposed measure passed the peers; but in the 
commons it was resisted with a violence which is amusing to look back 
upon. Mr. Fox, who had clandestinely married the daughter of the duke of 
Richmond, was amongst the most strenuous of its opponents. It was carried, 
however, by a large majority. Goldsmith,? who published his History of 
England in 1771, sums up, with much gravity, his belief in the injurious 
consequences to society which this measure had produced: “The poor, by 
being prevented from 
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making alliances with the rich, have left wealth to flow in its ancient 
channel and thus to accumulate, contrary to the interests of the state. It has 
been found to impede marriage, by clogging it with unnecessary 
ceremonies. Some have affirmed that lewchiess and debauchery have 
become more frequent since the enactment of this law; and it is believed 
that the numbers of the people are upon the decline.” Goldsmith had no 
foundation for his assertion that the law had been found to impede 
marriage. “The number of marriages before the act of 1753 is not knowTi. 
Since the act came into operation the registers of marriage have been 
preserved in England, and show an increase from 50,972 in the year 1756, 
to 63,310 in 1764.” 


According to the inscriptions interpreted by Cunningham, we should 
probably include amongst the contemporaries of Vikramaditya [see foot- 
note] the Rajah Harshavardhara, who reigned from 607-648 and of whom 
the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Tsang, who visited India in 634, speaks as one 
of the most powerful sovereigns of the north of India. His capital was 
Kanauj, one of the most ancient cities of India, for a long time the seat of 
the Gupta dynasty, and supposed to have been one of the cradles of Aryan 
civilisation. Ptolemy mentions it, 140 years after Christ, under the name of 
Kanogiya. The kingdom of which it was the capital in the days of Hwen 
Tsang extended from Kashmir to Assam and from Nepal to the Nerbudda. 


Kanauj lies east of Agra, a few miles from the Ganges. All the traditions 
agree in extolling its splendour. It filled Mahmud of Ghazni with admiration 
when he attacked it in 1016 a.d. Ferishta says that as he approached it, he 
saw ” a city which raised its head as high as heaven, and which, in 
fortifications and architecture, could justly boast that it had no rival.” 


Of this ancient capital which, if we are to believe Hwen Tsang, was three 
miles in length, there remains not a stone to tell its history. As in the case of 
many famous old capitals, the destruction of the monuments anterior to the 
Mohammedan invasion was so complete that, in spite of all his 
investigations, Cunningham could not succeed in recovering a single relic. 
The oldest thing which he observed at Kanauj is an insci-iption dating only 
from 1136 and consequently later than the Mohammedan invasion. All the 
existing monuments of this town are exclusively Mohammedan, though 
sometimes constructed from the debris of ancient Hindu monuments. 


Kanauj is one of those great ancient capitals whose history we know only 
from vague traditions and a few inscriptions. To those who have seen the 
remains of the small number which have escaped destruction, as, for 
instance, Khajurao, it is impossible to ascribe the enthusiastic descriptions 
of the splendour of these antique cities solely to the writers’ imagination. 


Kanauj, Khajurao, Mahoba, and many other famous towns of which the 
name and the ruins are all that now survive, were the seats of mighty 
empires. Of these the most celebrated were governed by kings of the Rajput 
race, the only one whose dynasties still exist and which has preserved, if not 


One thriving occupation was seriously damaged by the new Marriage Act; 
and we do not find that any compensation was voted to the sufferers. Mr. 
Robert Nugent, one of the parliamentary orators against the act, said, ” How 
fond our people are of private marriages, and of saving a little money, we 
may be convinced of by the multitude of marriages at Keith’s chapel, 
compared with the number at any parish church.” The reverend Alexander 
Keith originally officiated in May Fair; but being excommunicated, and 
committed to the Fleet, he continued to carry on the old trade by the agency 
of curates. According to Mr. Nugent, “at Keith’s chapel there have been six 
thousand married in a year.” Keith published a pamphlet during the 
progress of the bill, in which he said that the pure design of the measure 
was to suppress his chapel — a very worthy design, however Mr. Nugent 
might approve of the celerity and cheapness of Keith’s ceremonials. May 
Fair was the fashionable “marriage shop”; but the Fleet prison had the 
advantage of being open to the humblest seekers of conjugal happiness. 
Keith generously records of this rival establishment, ” I have often heard a 
Fleet parson say that many have come to be married when they have had 
but half-a-croA'n in their pockets and sixpence to buy a pot of beer, and for 
which they have pawned some of their clothes.” The motto which worthy 
Mr. Keith affixed to his pamphlet was “Happy is the wooing that is not long 
a-doing”; and he avers that of the many thousands he had married the 
generality had been acquainted not more than a week, some only a day, or 
half a day. 


The Marriage Act of 1753 has been justly regarded as the great step in the 
improvement of the conjugal relations of the people of England, high and 
low. Marriage was to become a solemn contract, in every case; not to be 
rushed upon without deliberation; not to be ratified witliout witnesses and 
public record. Like every other improvement in manners, tlie social 
tendency had preceded the legislative action to some limited extent; and 
then the legal reform hastened on the social amelioration. To the great 
change in the family relations of this country, of which the Marriage Act 
was an exponent as well as a cause, has been attributed the wondrous 
growth of the population in the ensuing century. 


NEWCASTLE, FOX, AND PITT 


The prime minister, Mr. Pclham, died on the 6th of March, 1754. Horace 
Walpole,’ who underrates the public services of this statesman, has this 
tribute to his moderation and disinterestedness: “Let it be remembered that, 
though he first taught or experienced universal servility in iMiglishmen, yet 
he lived without abusing his power, and died poor.” The king clearly saw 
what a hubbub of conflicting ambitions would result from the necessity of a 
new cast of characters for the political drama. ” I shall now have no more 
peace,” exclaimed the old man. The duke of Newcastle achieved the great 
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object of his ambition, in succocdino; his brother as the head of the treasury. 
If experience could <;-ive a poHtician chiinis to be the ruler of a great 
nation, and moreover of a nation very chfficult to manage, Newcastle had 
claims above most men. He had been secretary of state in 1724, under Sir 
Robert Walpole. Carteret had kept him in the same office, though lie 
despised him. His thirst for power was insatiable. He impaired his estate to 
maintain and extend his parliamentary influence; and thus, whoever was 
turned out, Newcastle always kept in. Jealous of every man of ability to 
whom it was necessary to intrust some share of authority, he was always in 
terror that his subalterns might be called to command, altliough ever 
professing his anxiety for their promotion. Always seekhig the doubtful 
support of “troops of friends,” he never offended any man by a plain “No,” 
and w^as often “under the same engagements to at least ten competitors,” 
as Lord Waldegrave affirms. But he was in many respects incompetent to 
manage any public business that required resolution and steadiness; and his 
ignorance was so manifested in his flighty and inconsistent talk that what 
looks like a joke in Smollett’s novel has been received as a reliable fact. He 
had heard that thirty thousand French had marched to Cape Breton. Where 
did they get transports? was asked. “Transports,” cried he, “I tell 34ou they 
marched by land.” “By land to the island of Cape Breton!” “What! is Cape 
Breton an island?” It was pointed out in the map; and the delighted minister, 
hugging his informant, ejaculated, “Egad! I’ll go directly, and tell the king 
that Cape Breton is an island.” 


In th(^ liouse of lords, the duke’s performances are thus described by a just 
and impartial observer: “Hear him speak in parliament, his manner is 
ungraceful, liis language barbarous, his reasoning inconclusive. At the same 
time, he labours through all the confusion of a debate without the least 
distrust of his own abilities ; fights boldly in the dark ; never gives up the 
cause ; nor is he ever at a loss either for words or argument.” He has had 
many successors in this line; but at that period the house of commons 
required to be managed by a different species of oratory. Three of the great 
masters of eloquence were in that house — Pitt, Fox, and Murray. 
Newcastle offered the seals of secretary of state, with the lead of the 
commons, to Mr. Fox. The offer was fully justified by the ability and the 
experience of this gentleman, who started in public life — “a needy 
political adventurer,” as he has been called — “at a time when the standard 
of integrity amongst statesmen was low.” 


This adherent of Sir Robert Walpole would not shrink from any 
participation in the corruption which gave ascendancy to the duke of 
Newcastle. Fox desired to be actively engaged in working the parliamentary 
system. As secretary of war, he had no seat in the cabinet; no responsibility 
beyond the routine duties of his office. The prospect of a place which would 
give him real power raised all the ambition of Fox; who, says Lord 
Hardwicke,? “within a few hours of Mr. Pelham’s death, had made strong 
advances to the duke of Newcastle and myself.” But there was a hitch in the 
completion of the arrangement proposed by Newcastle, which is singularly 
indicative of the political degradation of those times. Fox agreed to accept 
the secretaryship and the management of the house of commons. He very 
reluctantl}” gave up the disposal of the secret service money, but he 
stipulated that he was to know how the bribes were disposed of. The next 
day, Newcastle receded from this condition. How am I to understand, said 
Fox, how to talk to members of parliament, when some have received 
“sratifications,” and others not? His brother, said Newcastle, had never 
disclosed these things, nor 
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would he. How, asked Fox, are the ministerial boroughs to be filled up? 
That Is all settled, said the duke. Fox rejected the secretar>‘ship; and 
Newcastle had to look out for a more pliant tool. 


The prime minister and the lord chancellor appear now to have turned their 
thoughts to Mr. Pitt. There are apologetical letters to him from these great 
personages, obscurely intimating the difficulties which they had 
encountered in their abortive endeavours to add his strength to their party. 
Sir Thomas Robinson, a dull diplomatist, was appointed to the office which 
Fox had rejected. Pitt was indignant. The humiliation of his proud spirit 
may be read in this passage of a letter to Lord Hardwicke: “The weight of 
irremove-able royal displeasure is a load too great to move under; it must 
crush any man; it has sunk and broke me. I succumb; and wish for nothing 
but a decent and innocent retreat, wherein I may no longer, by continuing in 
the public stream of promotion, forever stick fast aground, and afford to the 
world the ridiculous spectacle of being passed by every boat that navigates 
the same river.” Pitt found his consolations in a happy marriage with Lady 
Hester Gren‘ille, a sister of Earl Temple. The calm of the domestic life of 
this eminent man presents a refreshing contrast to the agitations of his 
public career. Whenever we have glimpses of him in his country retreat at 
Hayes, we see him in the full enjoyment of as much tranquil pleasure as his 
infirm health would allow — exercising his taste in improving his little 
property; reading; educating his children; an exemplary husband and father 
in a dissipated age. Of those wonderful powers which gave hmi, without 
vanity, the right to clami the highest position amongst public men, his 
contemporaries were fully aware. A'e cannot judge, as they could, of that 
eloquence of which the admiration may appear to us overcharged, when we 
regard the fragmentary state in which it has come down to us. His faults 
were patent to all the world. They have been much paraded of late years — 
his haughtiness, his intractability, his self-assertion. But after a century and 
a half has passed, and all the petty men and paltry interests of the first 
William Pitt’s time are hastening to oblivion, his grand figure stands out — 
a giant amongst pigmies. In the words of Frederick of Prussia, England had 
at length brought forth a man. 


The Newcastle ministry, formed out of very fragile materials, had some 
months of respite from parliamentary opposition. The septennial term of 


parliament was nearly out when “Ir. Pclham died. It was dissolved within a 
month of his decease. The new parliament met on the 14th of November. 
Pitt and Fox continued in their subordinate offices — Pitt as paymaster, Fox 
as secretary of war. But they each writhed under the arrangements by which 
Robinson had taken the management of the house of commons. ” The duke 
might as well send his jack-boot to lead us,” said Pitt to Fox. They could 
not decently obstruct public business, but they might attack persons. The 
feeble leader of the commons had an uneasy time between these two 
malcontents. ” They have already muml)led poor Sir Thomas Robinson 
cruelly,” writes Walpole on the 1st of December. But about this time a scene 
was acted which startled the house of commons out of its habitual slumber. 
An election petition is presented, which the younger Mr. Delaval ridicules; 
and the house is in fits of laughter about a complaint of bribery and 
corruption. Pitt is sitting in the gallery. He rushes down, and instantly rises 
to speak. ” Do members laugh on such a subject as bribery? Do we try 
within the house to diminish our own dignity, when such attacks are made 
upon it from without?” ” At his first two periods,” says Fox, ” he brought 
the house to a silence and attention that you might have heard a pin drop.” 
He called upon the 
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speaker to extend a saving hand to raise the character of the house. “He 
called on all to assist, or else we should only sit to register the arbitrary 
edicts of one too powerful a subject.” Newcastle was as much terrified by 
“this thunderbolt thrown in a sky so long serene,” as the audience of Pitt 
were confounded. The minister contrived, by giving Fox a seat in the 
cabinet, to detach him from his concert with Pitt. Pitt felt the desertion; and 
tokl Fox that “they were upon different lines.” It appears that the devotion 
of Fox to the will of the duke of Cumberland, “whose soldier Mr. Pitt was 
not,” was an additional cause for this separation of their political action, 
Newcastle ha(i silenced one of his formidable opponents. The other gave 
him no trouble for the rest of the session. 


BORDER WARFARE IN AMERICA (1754 A.D.) 


Events were maturing at this period which rendered it essentially important 
that England should have a firm and capable government. On the 25th of 
March, 1755, the king sent a message to both houses, to acquaint them that 
” the present situation of affairs makes it necessary to augment his forces by 
sea and land ; and to take such other measures as may best tend to preserve 
the general peace of Europe, and to secure the just rights and possessions of 
his crown in America.” The danger to America was from France, with 
whose colonists there had been perpetual disputes as to boundaries and 
alleged rights, from the period of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 


The possession of Canada by France was a perpetual source of disquiet to 
the British colonists of New England, and of Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
The French Canadian settlers had penetrated to the Ohio, and had there built 
a fort which they named Duquesne. On the Ohio, the Virginians had also a 
fort called Block’s Town. The settlement of Virginia, at this period, 
extended about two hundred miles from the seacoast, and spread over about 
one third of the state, according to its present limits. Its population was 
about two hundred thousand, of whom more than a fourth were slaves. The 
territory then unoccupied by the descendants of the colonists of the reign of 
James I was the hunting-ground of Indians; and the Virginians upon the 
Ohio were traders in skins. The French, also, were seeking a participation in 
that conmierce which quickly perishes, as the extension of civilisation 
creates more profitable industries. The old families of Virginia were 
engaged in far more lucrative and less adventurous occupations than in 
exchanges with the Indians. They were cultivating tobacco upon every 
estate. Their tobacco fields were the Potosi of the first settlers of North 
Amercia. Tobacco was their sole article of export. It brought them all the 
comforts and luxuries which England and Scotland could supply. It was the 
general measure of value, and the principal currency. Public officers, 
ministers of the church, had their salaries paid at so many annual pounds of 
tobacco. In 1758 the colony exported seventy thousand hogsheads of the 
precious weed, equivalent to seventy millions of pounds. The price was ten 
times higher than the present rate. Virginia was thriving. Her planters lived 
luxuriously on their estates, surrounded by their slaves, and affecting the 
aristocratic habits of grand old English families, from which many of them 


claimed to have sprung. Hospitable they w^ere to profusion. In such a state 
of society was George Washington born; who, in 1754, then a young man of 
twenty-two, was fighting for the integrity of the colonial territory against 
the aggressions of the French. At the age of nineteen, he became an 
adjutant-general, having the rank of major, and taking the direction of one 
of the military districts into which the 
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province of Virginia was divided, for the purpose of resisting the 
encroachments of the French and the depredations of the Indians. These 
divisions were reduced to four, in 1752, and the young major had the 
command of the northern division. In the capacity of commissioner, in 
1753, he went into the territory occupied by the French, to negotiate with 
their commander. He had no success in his diplomacy; but he brought back 
with him a plan of the fort which the French had constructed in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Erie. He had been employed, when at the age of 
sixteen, as a public surveyor, and in the wild district of the AUeghanies had 
acquired that practical mode of viewing large tracts of country which was of 
essential importance to him in his future great career. In 1754, under the 
command of an English officer, Colonel Fry, he was sent to occupy the 
British posts of the Ohio, in the presence of a French force. He defeated a 
detachment of the enemy, but was finally compelled to capitulate to 
superior numbers, who surrounded his intrenched fort. He was allowed to 
retreat with his men, with what are termed military honours. The feuds of 
the two nations were the subject of official discussions in Paris; but it was 
clear that this sort of half -warfare in America could not long endure. 


In January, 1755, although no formal declarations of hostilities had taken 
place. General Braddock, with a body of English troops, was sent to the 
succour of the colonists in Virginia. His campaign was a most unfortunate 
one. Braddock was a commander of the old routine cast, who fancied that 
well-dressed and weU-equipped soldiers, who could go through all the 
manoeuvres of the Prussian drill, were sure to be victorious over any 


number of irregular troops. He marched against the French fort on the Ohio, 
taking Washmgton with him, although he despised the American militia and 
their officers. What the Highlanders were to Cope and Hawley, the Indians 
were to Braddock. In a valley between two woods, within ten miles of Fort 
Duquesne — utterly neglecting all precautions against surprise — the 
English general fell into an ambuscade of Indians. A few French only 
encountered him; but the unerring marksmen of the woods picked off his 
officers; and Braddock himself, fighting with desperate courage, was 
mortally wounded. Half his troops fled in confusion, abandoning their 
artillery. The other half were killed or wounded; and the terrible Indian 
scalping-knife left few to tell the tale of this fatal reverse. 


NAVAL engagements; GEORGE VISITS HANOVER 


Wliilst British and French were fighting in the waste regions of North 
America, their ships were engaged in tlie Atlantic. Admiral Boscawen, with 
eleven ships of the line, had been sent to watch a French expedition that had 
sailed from Brest. Off Newfoundland the squadrons met in a fog. Captain 
Howe, having received a signal to engage, took two of the French vessels. 
The others got into Louisbourg, the fortified harbour of Cape Breton. In the 
autumn of 1755, Sir Edward Hawke, upon a sudden resolve of the 
government, made some captures of French merchantmen in the Channel. 
Of the regency — for the king had gone to Hanover — some were inclined 
for immediate hostilities, and some for delaying them. The time had })assed 
for any , sudden and decisive blow; whilst the ministers were trembling at 
their own , responsibility, afraid to declare war, and not taking sincere and 
active meas- ‘ ures to preserve peace. 


After the session had been terminated in April, 1755, the king, in opposition 
to a strong parliamentary feeling, had set out for Germany, He had left 
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the regency to take care of the great national mterests of Britain, whilst he 
looked after the usual means of fencing round his own Hanover by 
subsidising auxiliary powers. He was now in dread of Prussia; and to 
counteract the growing strength of Frederick II, Russia was to receive a 
subsidy as well as the elector of Hesse, and smaller potentates. “A factory 
was opened at Herrenhausen, where every prince that could muster and 
clothe a regiment might traffic with it to advantage.” With the elector of 
Hesse, the kmg, without the approval of his ministers at home, signed a 
contract for a large annual payment by England, with an additional 
stipulation for paying levy money for every Hessian soldier. 


SINGLE-SPEECH HAMILTON; PITT’s INFLUENCE 


The parliament met on the 13th of November. The king announced the 
increase of the naval and land forces, and mentioned the treaties he had 
concluded with Russia and Hesse. In the address of each house especial 
reference was made to Hanover. The address of the commons said, “We 
think ourselves bound in justice and gratitude to assist his majesty against 
insults and attacks that may be made upon any of his majesty’s dominions, 
though not belonging to the crown of Great Britain.” An amendment to 
omit such a pledge was moved in the lords by Earl Temple, Pitt’s brother- 
in-law. A similar amendment was proposed in the commons. These were of 
course rejected; but they gave occasion to two remarkable orations. William 
Gerard Hamilton, a young member, made his maiden speech in favour of 
the original address — that one harangue, antithetical and familiar, 
argumentative and declamatory, which handed him down to after times as 
Single-speech Hamilton. Pitt made a speech on that famous battle night, of 
which no fragment remains to us but one which has been preserved by 
Walpole. The younger Pitt said he would prefer the recovery of a speech of 
Lord Bolingbroke to the restoration of the lost books of Livy or Tacitus. 
The contemporary accounts of his father’s speeches would almost induce a 
similar wish, even if the recovery were confined to this effort of the 13th of 
November. 


Walpole in a letter of the 15th of November to Conway, after raptur-ously 
noticing Hamilton’s success, says, “You will ask what could be beyond 
this? Nothing, but what was beyond what ever was, and that was Pitt. He 


spoke at past one, for an hour and thirtyfive minutes. There was more 
humour, wit, vivacity, finer language, more boldness, in short more 
astonishing perfections, than even you, who are used to him, can conceive.” 
In a letter of the following day to Bentley, Walpole gives the fragments 
which, with similar detached passages of various other speeches, enable us 
to form some idea of the luster which a rich imagination gave to Pitt’s 
eloquence. ” The most admired passage was a comparison he drew of the 
two parts of the new administration.” By the new administration Walpole 
means the coalition between Fox and Newcastle. “It is,” said Pitt, “as the 
conflux of the Rhone and the Saone, which I remember to have seen at 
Lyons; the latter a gentle, feeble, languid stream, languid but not deep; the 
other a boisterous and overbearing torrent. But they join at last, and long 
may they continue united, to the comfort of each other, and to the glory, 
honour, and happiness of this nation.” The next morning Fox received the 
seals of secretary of state, as the reward for his support of the mmisterial 
address. Pitt, on the 20th of November, was dismissed from his office of 
paymaster; and Legge and George Grenville were also superseded. 


In a fortnight after his dismissal from office, Pitt, from his place in par- 
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liainent, sent forth a voice whose echoes would be hoard throughout the 
land. The nation was dreading a French invasion — sullenly trembling at 
the possible consequences of an assault upon the capital, and without 
confidence in the government to which the public defence was intrusted. 
Pitt seconded the motion of the secretary of war, for an army of thirty-four 
thousand men, being an increase of fifteen thousand. He had wanted even a 
larger increase in the previous year. The king’s speech of the preceding 
session had lulled the nation into a fallacious dream of repose. ” He wanted 
to call this country out of that enervate state, that twenty thousand men 
from France could shake it. The maxims of our government were 
degenerated, not our natives.” 


its independence, at least its institutions and its customs. Unfortunately, we 
know almost nothing of the history of the Rajputs till the time when 


[‘ “The name Vikramaditya,” says Sir W. W. Hunter in his Brief History of 
the Indian People, p. 81, “is a title meaning ‘A Very Sun in Prowess,’ which 
has been borne by several kings in Indian history. But the Vikramaditya of 
the first century before Christ was the greatest of them, — grtat alike as a 
defender of his country against the Scythian hordes, as a patron of men of 
learning, and as a good ruler of his subjects.” This will explain the 
confusion that has enveloped the name. See also the previous section on 
“Traditional Kings.” | 


There can be little doubt that the nation required to be roused from its 
lethargy. Happily there was a man capable of rousing it, Pitt, in his speech 
of the 5th of December, had expressed his earnest wish to “see that breed 
restored, which under our old principles had carried our glory so high.” The 
king, on the 23rd of March, announced the probability of an invasion, and 
informed the houses that he had made a requisition for a body of Hessian 
troops, in pursuance of the treaty recently concluded. Both houses 
acknowledged with gratitude his majesty’s care for the national defence. 


On the 29th of March, Mr. Fox moved, *’ that a humble address be 
presented to his majesty, that, for the more effectual defence of this island, 
and for the better security of the religion and liberties of his subjects, 
against the threatened attacks by a foreign enemy, he would be graciously 
pleased to order twelve battalions of his electoral troops, together with the 
usual detachment of artillery, to be forthwith brought into this kingdom.” 
The address was voted by the large ministerial majority; but not without 
strong dissatisfaction. ” That state alone,” exclaimed Pitt, ” is a sovereign 
state, which stands by its own strength, not by the help of another country.” 
The Hanoverians and Hessians came, and were encamped in various parts 
of the kingdom. 


THE LOSS OF MINORCA (1756 A.D.) 


For half a century Great Britain had held possession of the island of 
Minorca, which General Stanhope and Admiral Leake had conquered 
during the palmy time of the War of the Succession. Port-Mahon, the best 
harbour of the Mediterranean, was thought a more important British 
possession even than Gibraltar. The English ministers had received 
intimation very early in the spring of 1756 that a formidable expedition was 
in preparation at Toulon, not provisioned for a long voyage. They shut their 
eyes to the exposed state of the island that lay within a few days’ sail from 
the shores of Provence. The defence of Port-Mahon was intrusted to a small 
garrison, commanded by an aged and infirm general. The government was 
at last alarmed. They dispatched Admiral Byng (son of Lord Torrington, the 
Admiral Byng of Quo(>n Anne’s time), with ten ships, from Spithead, on 
the 7th of April. On the 10th of April, the French fleet, of twelve ships of 
the line, sailed from Toulon, with transports, having sixteen thousand troops 


on board. They were off the coast of Minorca on the 18th, and began to 
disembark at the port of Ciuda(l(>lla. The only chance of defence against 
such an armament was in the strong castle of St. Philip. General Blakeney 
got together l^otween two and tliree thousand troops, the officers of the 
English regiments being, for the niost part, absent; and he prepared for 
resistance. The natural and artificial strength of the fortress prevented the 
French from proceeding m the siege without much cautious delay. 
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On the 19th of May, Admiral Byng’s fleet, having been joined by two more 
men-of-war, arrived within view of St. PhiHp, whilst the batteries of the 
French were carrying on their fire against the fort, where the flag of 
England was still flying. Byng, who had touched at Gibraltar, had written 
home to explain that he could obtain no necessaries at that station; that the 
place was so neglected tliat he was unable to clean the foul ships with 
which he had sailed from I*]ngland; and that if he had been sent earlier he 
might have been able to prevent the landing of the French in Minorca, 
whereas it was now very doubtful whether any good could arise from an 
attempt to reinforce the garrison. This was something like an anticipation of 
failure, with an indication of the neglect which made success difficult. On 
the 21st of May, De la Galissonniere, the French admiral, bore down upon 
the British fleet. Byng did not engage with that alacrity which the naval 
traditions of our country point out as the first duty of an admiral, even with 
a doubtful advantage. 


Rear-Admiral West, on the contrary, with his portion of the squadron, had 
attacked with impetuosity, and had driven some of the French vessels out of 
their line of battle. Byng was scarcely engaged, except at the beginning of 
the action, when his own ship, being damaged in the rigging, became for a 
short time unmanageable. He hesitated about advancing, for fear of 
breaking his line. De la Galissonniere leisurely retired. Byng called a 
council of war; represented that he was inferior to the enemy in number of 
men and weight of metal, and proposed to return to Gibraltar. The council 


agreed to the proposal. The admiral sent home his dispatches; and on the 
16th of June Sir Edward Hawke and Admiral Saunders were ordered to 
supersede Byng and his second in command. The unfortunate admiral was 
taken home under arrest ; and was committed as a prisoner to an apartment 
in Greenwich Hospital. Admiral West was received with favour at St. 
James’. 


After a defence as resolute as it was possible to make against an 
overwhelming force, St. Philip was surrendered, after an assault on the 27th 
of June headed by the duke de Richelieu. The garrison marched out with the 
honours of war, and were conveyed to Gibraltar. A tempest of popular fury 
had arisen, such as had rarely been witnessed in England. The news of 
Byng’s return to Gibraltar, without having attempted to relieve the garrison 
in St. Philip, first came to London through the French admiral’s dispatch to 
his government. “It is necessary,” says Walpole, ”to be well acquainted with 
the disposition of a free, proud, fickle, and violent people, before one can 
conceive the indignation occasioned by this intelligence.” But when Byng’s 
own dispatch came, in which he assumed the triumphant tone of a man who 
had done his duty, his effigy was burned in all the great towns. Every ballad 
singer had a ditty in which he was execrated. When he arrived at 
Portsmouth he was saved with diflriculty from being torn to pieces by the 
mob. A chap-book related “a Rueful Story, by a Broken-hearted Sailor.” A 
coarse print exhibited Byng hanging in chains. A medal was struck, having 
a figure of the admiral, with the inscription, “Was Minorca sold for French 
gold?” Addresses went up to the throne from London, and from almost 
every county and city, calling for inquiry and signal punishment. To the 
addresses of the city the king was made to pledge his royal word that he 
would save no delinquent from justice. Newcastle, “with a volubility of 
timorous folly, when a cleputation from the city had made representations 
to him against the admiral blurted out, ‘Oh! indeed he shall be tried 
immediately — he shall be hanged directly.’ ” The fate of the unhappy man 
was not determined until the spring of the following year. 
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HANOVER AND PRUSSIA 


In closing the session of parliament on the 27th of May, the king announced 
that the injuries his subjects had sustained from the French having been 
followed by the invasion of Minorca, which had been guaranteed to the 
British crown by all the great powers of Europe, he had formally declared 
war against France. Important changes had taken place since, in the 
previous summer, the king had negotiated for a subsidy to Russia, to protect 
his Hanoverian possessions against the probable attacks of Prussia. George 
II and Frederick II were not exactly fitted for any cordial friendship. They 
had been fighting on opposite sides for eight years in the War of the 
Austrian Succession. George took the side of Maria Theresa, and — to use 
the words of Carlyle — ” needed to begin by assuring his parliament and 
newspapers, profoundly dark on the matter, that Frederick was a robber and 
villain for taking the other side.” Frederick cared little for what parliaments 
or newspapers might say of him. Perhaps to those who have followed his 
last historian in tracing the origin of the claims upon Silesia, he may be 
thought to have had justice upon his side — that sort of justice which 
encourages sovereigns to imperil the happiness of millions for the assertion 
of personal rights. 


The War of the Succession came to an end, and Frederick got Silesia 
guaranteed to him. Beyond the public differences of George and Frederick, 
the Prussian king had indulged his unhappy talent of sarcasm ; and his sharp 
sayings about his Britannic majesty were not easily to be forgiven. But the 
time was come when they became politically necessary to each other. A 
treaty was concluded at Westminster, on the 16th of January, 1756, by 
which the king of Great Britain and the king of Prussia, fearing that the 
peace of Europe might be disturbed in consequence of the disputes in 
America, entered upon a convention of neutrality, by which they were each 
bound not to suffer any foreign troops to enter Germany, and their several 
dominions were reciprocally guaranteed. The scheme of subsidising Russia 
was thus renounced. Some old money differences were at the same time 
adjusted. This treaty was not submitted to parliament till the close of 1756. 
In the mean time the terrible contest known as the Seven Years’ War had 
commenced. 


On the 4th of June, 1756, George, prince of Wales, completed his 
eighteenth year — the period determined by the Regency Act as that of his 
majority in case his grandfather had been dead. The king wished to give the 
prince a separate establishment, with an allowance of £40,000 a year, thus 
removing him from the control of the princess dowager. The young prince 
entreated the king not to separate him from his mother, although he was 
deeply grateful for the proposed royal bounty. They were both anxious that 
Lord Bute should be groom of the stole in the new household. Lord 
Waldegrave relates that he was present at a cabinet council, for the 
consideration of this appointment; when the chancellor. Lord Hardwicke, 
said he would not give credit to some very extraordinary reports; but that 
many sober and respectable persons would think it indecent. The court 
scandal, which Walpole dwells upon with peculiar gusto, continued some 
time after Prince George came to the throne, and was one of the misfortunes 
of the early j)art of his reign. Bute, in spite of the “extraordinary reports” — 
which are now held by most unprejudiced inquirers to have had their origin 
in party virulence and vulgar credulity — was appointed to the office in the 
household, very reluctantly on the part of the king. In this influential 
position, the favourite of the heir apparent, he had considerable 
particij)ation in the politics of the time. One curious example of the mode in 
which Lord Bute kept the future before the 
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view of great parliamentary leaders may be seen in a passage of a letter to 
Mr. Pitt, during that first short time of his power, which we shall have 
presently to notice: “I am certain the firm support and countenance of him 
who is some day to reap the fruits of my friencl’s unwearied endeavours for 
the public safety would make him perfectly easy under the frowns of 
prejudiced, deluded, fluctuating men.” 


Mr. Fox had held the seals of secretary of state about ten months, during 
which periotl a heavy burden of obloquy had to be borne by the ministry. In 
October, 1756, he resigned his office. He probably was justified in 


abandoning his colleagues to the approaching censures of parliament in 
regard to measures of which ho had been allowed no direction. The popular 
indignation about the loss of Minorca was taking a new direction. In 
September, “the whole city of Westminster was disturbed by the song of a 
hundred ballad-singers, the burden of which was, * to the block with 
Newcastle, and the yardarm with Byng.’ ” In October, ” Poor Byng is the 
phrase in every mouth, and then comes the hackneyed simile of the 
scapegoat.” The resignation of the secretary of state was a sudden blow to 
Newcastle, “who meant that Fox should have continued in a responsible 
office ; with a double portion of dangers and abuse, but without any share 
of power.” The prime minister was left without any support in the house of 
commons. Murray, the attorney-general, insisted upon being appointed lord 
chief justice, a vacancy having occurred by the death of Sir Dudley Ryder. 
Newcastle offered the great lawyer the choice of sinecures of fabulous 
amount — a pension — any terms, if he would remain in the house of 
commons. Murray was immoveable, and, to the enduring advantage of the 
nation, became chief justice and Lord Mansfeld. Pitt stood alone, without a 
rival — “no orator to oppose him, who had courage even to look him in the 
face.” 


PITT AS WAR MINISTER 


Newcastle, in his extremity, induced the king to consent that an overture 
should be made to the awful commoner. Pitt refused to treat, saying that “a 
plain man, unpractised in the policy of the court, could never be the 
associate of so experienced a minister.” The unhappy duke went about 
imploring this nobleman and that commoner to take the seals. “No man 
would stand in the gap,” says Waldegrave. At last Newcastle himself 
resigned. “Perfidy, after thirty years, had an intermission,” writes Walpole. 
Lord Hardwicke, the learned and able chancellor, who desired retirement, 
followed his old friend. A coalition was proposed between Fox and Pitt, 
which Pitt refused to agree to. At last, in November, the duke of Devonshire 
was appointed first commissioner of the treasury; Pitt, secretary of state; his 
brother-in-law, Temple, at the head of the admiralty; Legge, chancellor of 
the exchequer. 


On the 2nd of December the parliament was opened with a speech from the 
throne, “which,” says Lord Waldegrave, “by its style and substance, 
appeared to be the work of a new speech-maker.” Never was a vital change 
of policy more boldly indicated. It declared that the succour and 
preservation of America “demand resolutions of vigour and dispatch.” That, 
for a firm defence at home, “a national militia may in time become one 
good resource.” “Relying with pleasure on the spirit and zeal of my 
people,” said the king, ” the body of my electoral troops, which I ordered 
hither at the desire of my parliament, I have directed to return to my 
dominions in Germany.” Finally, his majesty said, ” Unprosperous events of 
war in the 
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Mediterranean have drawn from my subjects signal proofs how dearly they 


tender my honour and that of my crown.” To recommend a militia, which 
his majesty had always ridiculed; to trust to the British people for the 


defence of their country, instead of trustmg to the Hessians and 
Hanoverians; to call uncourtly addresses and popular clamour signal proofs 
of affection — these were indeed evidences of a new speech-maker. ” The 
king,” says Waldegrave, “in common conversation made a frank declaration 
of his real sentiments,” A spurious speech had been circulated in town and 
country. This production was burned by the common hangman, and the 
prmter was ordered to be prosecuted. George, who sometimes displayed a 
quaint sarcastic humour, “hoped the man’s punishment would be of the 
mildest sort, because he had read both speeches, and, as far as he 
understood either of them, he liked the spurious speech better than his 


33 


own. 


The electoral troops were sent home. A Militia Bill was now passed, 
although a similar bill had been rejected in the previous session. Under this 
act thirty-two thousand men were to be called out in England and Wales. 
The measure was received with popular approbation, until it began to 
interfere with individual ease and freedom. The Protestant dissenters in 
London and the provinces remonstrated against the possible insertion of a 
clause in the bill that the militia might be exercised on Sundays; but the 
notion, although it did not appear to excite any displeasure amongst the 
clergy of the established church, was very wisely given up. Reinforcements 
were sent to the earl of Loudoun, who now commanded in America. The 
regular army had been increased to forty-five thousand men ; and Pitt, at 
this time, adopted the politic suggestion made by Duncan Forbes in 1738 
that the Highlanders should be enlisted in the service of the state, instead of 
being prompted to disaffection by needy chiefs. Two Highland regiments 
were raised, the command of one being given to Simon Eraser, son of Lord 
Lovat; of the other to Archibald Montgomery, brother of Lord Eglington, 
Twenty years afterwards, in one of his great speeches, in which Chatham 
urged conciliation towards “our brethren in America,” he looked back upon 
the success of this first measure of his bold statemanship : “I remember, 
after an unnatural rebellion had been extinguished in the northern parts of 
this island, that I employed these very rebels in the service and defence of 
their country. They were reclaimed by this means; they fought our battles; 
they cheerfully bled in defence of those liberties which they attempted to 
overthrow but a few years before.” 


As the war minister of George II, Mr. Pitt had to modify some of his former 
opinions with regard to continental alliances. He brought down a message 
from the king on the 17th of Eebruary, to ask from his faithful commons 
that they would assist his majesty in mamtaining an army of observation to 
protect his electoral dominions, and to fulfil his engagements with his good 
ally the king of Prussia. This was the first day that Pitt had entered the 
house of commons since his accession to office. His appearance there had 
been delayed by continual illness. He followed this demonstration of his 
individual opinions, by moving a grant of £200,000 in compliance with the 
message. Eox twitted his rival with a saying of the previous year, that 
“German measures would be a mill-stone about the neck of the minister.” 
Yet Pitt was not inconsistent in proposing this measure. He had told Lord 
Hardwicke, in September, 1755, that he thought that “regard ought to be 
had to Hanover, if it should be attacked on our account.” Lord Mahon has 
very justly defended Pitt against the sneer of Fox. “The French wore pro- 
paring to invade the electorate, not from any injury, real or pretended, 
which 
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the electorate had done them, but notoriously and avowedly as a side-blow 
against George II — as a retaliation for the measures which his majesty had 
adopted in British America.” Hanover was about to be attacked on the 
British account. Walpole, with reference to the Prussian subsidy, bitterly 
remarks, ” One cannot say which was most ridiculous — the richest prmce 
in Europe [Frederick] begging alms for his own country, or the great foe of 
that country [George] bccomhig its mendicant almoner.” Frederick of 
Prussia commissioned the British envoy to express his thanks to Mr. Pitt for 
his speech of the 18th of February; and to inform him that he regarded the 
resolutions of parliament as the strongest assurances that can be given of 
the favourable and friendly disposition of the British nation towards him. 
Pitt, in his reply, expressed his “sentiments of veneration and zeal for a 
prince, who stands the unshaken bulwark of Europe, against the most 


powerful and malignant confederacy that ever yet has threatened the 
independence of mankind.” 


LEGEND AND REALITY 
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they entered into conflict with the Mohammedans. The latter succeeded in 
destroying their capitals and in thrusting them back to the steep and 
mountainous regions of Rajputana, but they only obtained from them a 
purely nominal submission. 


The whole of this period, which extends from the successors of Asoka to 
the revival of Brahmanism and even to the Mohammedan invasions, is thus 
almost as obscure as that which preceded it, and but for the monuments it 
has left us we should know jjractically nothing about it. Historical 
documents are equally lacking for the period of the revival of Brahmanism, 
or the neo-Brahmanical period. Coins and monuments are about the only 
authorities which we can consult concerning it.«! 


Retinue of an Indian Prince, in thk Time ok Alexander the Great 


CHAPTER III. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS 


The first complete picture of the state of Hindu society is afforded by the 
code of laws wliich bears the name of Manu, and which was probably 
drawn up in the ninth century before Christ. But to gain accurate notions 


THE FATE OF ADMIRAL BYNG 


Amongst the difficult questions which the recently formed administration 
had to deal with was that of the fate of Admiral Byng.’ His court-martial 
was held at Portsmouth, presided over by Admiral Smith, an illegitimate 
brother of Lord Lyttleton; it began in December, 1756, and continued 
thorugh great part of January. Besides his defence before his judges, the 
admiral had published a statement in his vindication. Thus far he certainly 
succeeded in proving that many and flagitious arts had been employed to 
blacken him. It was shown how his own letters and reports to the admiralty 
had been garbled and perverted before they were allowed to appear in the 
gazettes, so as to give some colour to the charge of cowardice ; thus the 
words ”making the best of my way to Gibraltar” were substituted for the 
passage, “making my way to cover Gibraltar.” Before the court-martial 
many witnesses were examined on both sides. 


Towards the close of the proceedings an express was despatched to the 
admiralty in London to inquire, on the part of the officers of the court, 
whether they were at liberty to mitigate an article of war on which they had 
doubts. They were answered in the negative. Their doubts related to the 
twelfth of the articles, which had been new-modelled some years before, 
and which, to strike the greater terror into remiss or careless ofhcers, left no 
alternative but death as the punishment on neglect of duty. Thus confined to 
the rigorous bounds of the law, the court-martial framed their sentence, 
fully acquitting the admiral either of treachery or of cowardice, but 
declaring that in their unanimous opinion he had not done his utmost, either 
to relieve St. Philip’s Castle or to defeat the French fleet. They therefore 
pronounced that he fell under part of the twelfth article, and, as the law 
required, adjudged him to be shot to death. But with the same unanimity the 
court declared that, on weighing all the circumstances of the case, they most 
earnestly recommended him as a proper object of mercy to the crown. 


The admiral’s conduct during his imprisonment had, on some points, 
appeared ill-judged and froward, but was throughout manly and firm. Wlien 
one of his friends was endeavouring to inform him, by degrees, of his 
sentence, and dropping a hint of ill-news, Byng started, and exclaimed, 
“Wliat! they have not put a slur on me, have they?” — apprehending that 


they had condemned him for cowardice. On being assured that they had not, 
his countenance at once resumed its serenity, and he went with the utmost 
cahnness and composure to hear the sentence of his death pronounced. 
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At this crisis the conduct of Pitt appears in no small degree deserving of 
honour and respect. He saw the tide of popular opinion running decidedly 
and strongly against Byng. And it was on popular opinion only that Pitt 
himself leaned for support. He could not trust to dexterous cabals, like Fox, 
nor to royal favour, as once did Granville, nor to patronage of boroughs like 
Newcastle. Yet this public feeling, which alone had borne him to office, 
which alone could maintain him in office, he now, when he deemed justice 
at stake, deliberately confronted and withstood. He openly declared in the 
house of commons his wish that the king’s prerogative might be exerted iu 
mitigation of the sentence, adding that he thought more good would come 
from mercy than from vigour. To his majesty in private Pitt detailed 
whatever other relenting indications had, though timidly, appeared in the 
debate, and said that the house of commons wished to see the admiral 
pardoned. “Sir,” replied the king, “you have taught me to look for the sense 
of my subjects in another place than in the house of commons.” 


The royal ear had been, however, prepossessed by other advisers, and 
remained deaf to all arguments for the mitigation of the sentence. His 
majesty appears to have entertained the opinion — in common with a large 
majority of his subjects at the time — that some rigorous example was 
required for the future discipline of the navy. One of Voltaire’s tales has 
well portrayed this prevailing idea, when he makes his imaginary traveller 
land at Portsmouth, and witness the execution of an admiral who is shot, as 
he is told, on purpose to encourage the others! Voltaire, however, did not 
confine himself to satire on this subject; having received by accident from 
the duke de Richelieu a letter containing some laudatory expressions on 
Byng, he sent it over to the unfortunate admiral to be used in his defence — 
an act of much humanity, but of no result. 


Nowhere did the admiral find more strenuous intercessors than among his 
former judges. Several of the court-martial were constantly urging the 
admiralty with entreaties that his life might be spared. One of them. Captain 
Augustus Keppel (famous in after years as admiral and lord), authorised 
Horace Walpole the younger, and he in his turn authorised Sir Francis 
Dashwood, to declare to the house of commons that Keppel and some of his 
brethren desired a bill to absolve them from their oath of secrecy, as they 
had something of weight to say in relation to their sentence. Keppel was 
himself a member of the house, but too bashful to speak in public. Being, 
however, generally called upon to rise and explain himself, after Sir 
Francis’ communication, he again expressed his wish, and named four other 
members of the court as concurring in it. There was here, however, some 
misapprehension on his part or some treachery on theirs, since of these four, 
two afterwards disclaimed what Keppel had alleged in their name. “The 
house,” says an eye-witness, * “was wondrously softened.” Next day the 
king sent a message, through Pitt, announcing that he had respited the 
admiral’s execution while these suggestions for disclosures were in 
progress. A bill to absolve the members of the court-martial from their oath 
of secrecy was accordingly brought in by Sir Francis Dashwood, supported 
by Pitt, and cavilled at by Fox. “Is it proper,” asked he, “that a set of judges 
should go about for three weeks, hearing solicitations from the friends of 
the prisoner, and then come and complain of their own sentence?” Tlie bill 
was carried rapidly and tumultuously by 153 against 23. But in the upper 
house it was treatetl with judicial accuracy and precision by two chiefs of 
the law — lords Plardwicke and Mansfield. They examined at their bar 
separately and on oath every member of the court-martial, requiring 
answers especially to these two ques-586 THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
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tions: “WTiether you know any matter that passed previous to the sentence 
upon Admiral Byng, which may show that sentence to have been unjust?” 
And, ” Whether you know any matter that passed previous to the said 
sentence which may show that sentence to have been given through any 
undue practice or motive?” To the general surprise every member of the 
court-martial — even Keppel himself — answered both these questions in 
the negative. It thus plainly appeared that the bill owed its origin rather to 


kind feeling than to settled judgment, and that its whole foundation had now 
crumbled away; it was accordingly rejected by the lords, not without some 
expressions of contempt for the haste and heedlessness of the house of 
commons. 


No further obstacles interposed, and the completion of the tragedy was 
fixed for the 14th of March. Byng’s whole behaviour was most manly — 
equally unaffected and undaunted. A few days before one of his friends 
standing by him said, ** Which of us is tallest?” He answered, “Why this 
ceremony? I know what it means; let the man come and measure me for my 
coffin.” 


More than once he declared his satisfaction that at least he was acquitted of 
cowardice, and his conviction that he had acted throughout to the utmost of 
his ability. These sentiments were also expressed in a written paper, which 
he delivered to the marshal of the admiralty a few moments before his 
execution. For some time past he had been confined on board the Monarque 
in Portsmouth harbour; he now desired to be shot on the quarter-deck, and 
not in the place assigned to common malefactors. At the appointed hour of 
noon he walked forth with a firm step, and placed himself in a chair, 
refusing to kneel or allow his face to be covered, that it might be seen 
whether he betrayed the least symptom of fear. Some officers around him, 
however, represented that his looks might confuse the soldiers, and distract 
their aim, on which he submitted, saying, “If it will frighten them, let it be 
done; they would not frighten me.” His eyes were bound; the soldiers fired, 
and Byng fell. 


On reviewing the whole of this painful transaction it appears just to 
acknowledge that, notwithstanding the party insinuations of that time, the 
officers of the court-martial were swayed only by pure and honourable 
motives. They judged right in pronouncing that Byng did not do as much as 
he might have done for the relief of Minorca; they judged right in acquitting 
him both of treachery and cowardice. But they seem to err when they 
proceed to apply to the case of Byng the severe penalties prescribed by the 
twelfth article of war. They confound the two ideas — neglect of duty and 
error of judgment. It was not from any heedless omission that the admiral 
had failed to pursue the French fleet, or to relieve the English garrison; it 


was from inferior talent and inferior energy of mind. To such deficiencies 
the twelfth article, with its penalty of death, was clearly not intended to 
apply. But further still, supposing the sentence passed, it was surely no light 
stain on the royal prerogative, or on those who wielded it, to set at nought 
the unanimous recommendation of the judges. To deny the claim of mercy 
in such a case could scarcely be palliated even by the strongest motives of 
State policy. 


In truth, however, all sound state policy points in the opposite direction. 
Whenever a disproportionate severity is applied to an involuntary fault, the 
sure result, after a short interval, is to enlist public sympathy on the side of 
the sufferer, to change condemnation into pity, and to exalt any ordinary 
officer, who has acted to the best of his small abilities, into the fame of a 
hero and a martyr. 
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Notwithstanding the readiness that Pitt had shown for the support of 
Hanover, he had by no means succeeded in surmounting the aversion of the 
king. Early in 1757 his majesty sent for Lord Waldegrave, as his personal 
friend, to hear his complaints. According to Waldegrave’s own testimony 
(and there can be none higher), the king, who had a quick conception, and 
did not like to be kept long in suspense, expected that those who talked to 
him on business should come at once to the point. Now Pitt and Lord 
Temple, being orators even in familiar conversation, endeavoured to guide 
his majesty’s passions, and to convince his judgment, according to the rules 
of rhetoric. 


In the king’s own statement to Lord Waldegrave, however, a wide 
distinction was made between Pitt and Temple. ”The secretary,” said his 
majesty, *makes me long speeches, which, possibly, may be very fine, but 
are greatly beyond my comprehension; and his letters are affected, formal, 


and pedantic. But as to Temple, he is so disagreeable a fellow that there is 
no bearing him. When he attempts to argue he is pert, and sometimes 
insolent; when he means to be civil he is exceedingly troublesome, and in 
the business of his office he is totally ignorant.” Above all, his majesty 
resented a parallel with which the first lord of the admiralty had indulged 
him between Byng’s behaviour at Minorca and the king’s own conduct at 
Oudenarde in 1708, giving a preference to the former, and thus leaving his 
majesty to draw the inference, that if Byng deserved to be shot, his royal 
master must deserve to be hanged! — It may seem incredible that any 
minister, even Lord Temple, should be thus rash and presuming, yet the 
narrative of Lord Orford to that effect will be found substantially confirmed 
by Lord Waldegrave. 


Another train of events brought matters to a crisis. The king had during the 
winter mustered his electoral army at Hanover for the defence of his 
dominions, and to the command of that army he appointed the duke of 
Cumberland. The time for action was now close at hand, and the duke’s 
departure for his post became of pressing importance. But the duke had 
conceived a strong prejudice against Pitt as an anti-Hanoverian, and felt 
most reluctant to commence his operations with such a secretary of state to 
control them. He urged the king at all hazards to dismiss his ministers 
before his royal highness embarked, and this importunity of a favourite son 
prevailed over all the dictates of prudence.’ 


In April, 1757, Pitt was unceremoniously dismissed, Legge and the 
Grenvilles resigned of course, and Fox regained the ascendant. But petitions 
were j)oured in from all quarters, and the national feeling in favour of Pitt 
was so unequivocally manifested that Fox would not venture to resist it. Pitt 
and Legge therefore resumed their stations, Newcastle became once more 
the nominal chief, and Fox obtained the lucrative post of paymaster of the 
forces (June 29tli). All opposition in parliament was now at an end, and Pitt 
had the entire conduct of the war, and thus commenced an administration 
one of the most brilliant in English annals. 


It almost amazes one to read in the contemporary memoirs and letters, of 
the degree of despondency and dejection to which the public mind hatl been 
reduced by the late untoward events of the war. Lord Chesterfield thus 


describes the state of affairs at this time: “Whoever is in, or whoever is out, 
I am sure that we are undone both at home and abroad; at home by our 
increasing debt and expenses; abroad by our ill-luck and incapacity. The 
king of Prussia, the only ally we had in the world, is now I fear hors de 
combat 
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[he had just been defeated by the Austrians at KoHn] ; Hanover I look upon 
to be by this time in the same state with Saxony, the fatal consequence of 
which is but too obvious. The French are masters to do what they please in 
America. We are no longer a nation; I never yet saw so dreadful a 
prospect.” On the other hand it is cheering to behold the magic influence of 
genius and high-toned ambition and public spirit. At the voice of Pitt 
despondency fled and hope and zeal revived. Money was liberally 
contributed, for the confidence in the minister was unbounded. Expeditions 
were judiciously planned, and officers were selected for command from 
merit, and not from family or parliamentary interest, and success in 
consequence crownetl their efforts. 


This happy condition of things could not, however, be brought about all at 
once. It took some time to renovate and regulate the machine of war. Mr. 
Pitt was also too much attached to the absurd system of seeking to injure 
France by descents on her coasts, and his operations in this way proved 
utterly unsuccessful. A powerful expedition sent in September against 
Rochefort, under Sir Edward Hawke and Sir John Mordaunt, proved a total 
failure. The chief blame was laid on the general, but a court-martial 
acquitted him. In Germany, meantime, the duke of Cumberland, at the head 
of forty thousand Hessians, Hanoverians, and Brunswickers, being hemmed 
in by the French between the sea and the rivers Elbe and Weser, actually 
capitulated at Closter-Seven, and the electorate was thus given up to the 
French. In America the marquis de Montcalm, governor of Canada, had 
taken Fort William Henry, on the shore of Lake George, and thus obtained 
the command of the entire range of the lakes. 


The following year (1758) the tide of war began to turn in favour of 
England. Admiral Boscawen and General Amherst took the island of Cape 
Breton in America. On the coast of Africa the French settlements at the 
Senegal and Goree were also reduced. Another of those expeditions to 
which Mr. Pitt was so much attached was sent to the north coast of France. 
It landed at Concale, whence it advanced to St. Malo, where it destroyed the 
shipping and naval stores; but as the enemy was collecting a large force, the 
troops were re-embarked, and the fleet moved on to Cherbourg. A hard gale 
which came on prevented their landing at that place, and the expedition 
returned to St. Helens. These expeditions, in which the cost was great and 
the damage done to the enemy trifling, were not unaptly styled “A scheme 
to break windows with guineas.” 


VICTORIES IN AMERICA, IN INDIA, AND ON THE SEA (1759 A.D.) 


The year 1759 is one of the most glorious in the naval and military annals 
of England. Admiral Boscawen, who commanded in the Mediterranean, 
where he was blockading the port of Toulon, being obliged to retire to 
Gibraltar for water and repairs, the Toulon fleet, under M. de la Clue came 
out with the hope of being able to pass the straits. They succeeded in their 
object; but they were descried off the coast of Barbary; and Boscawen, 
though he did not hear of it till seven in the evening and most of his ships 
had their topmasts struck and sails unbent, by great exertions got to sea by 
ten that night. Next day (August 10th) he came up with them and took one 
ship, and the following day, off the bay of Lagos, he destroyed the admiral’s 
ship, the Ocean, and three others. 


In this year also was fought (August 1st) the great battle of Minden, in 
which the English infantry ccjvered themselves with glory, while the blame 
of the victory’s not being more complete was laid on the inactivity of Lord 
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George Sackville who commanded the cavalry of the right wing. By 
sentence of a court-martial in the following year this officer was dismissed 
the service, and his name was struck out of the list of privy-councillors.c 


When the English minister cast his eyes on the condition of Canada, the 
prospect would have been disheartening to anyone but himself. In all the 
essentials of power the enemy had an incontestable superiority. A fortress at 
the Fall of Niagara was garrisoned by six hundred French. Lake Champlain 
was commanded by their small sloops of war, and Quebec itself was a 
position of great natural advantages, and strengthened with all the art of the 
engineer. The defenders were trained soldiers, assisted by militia and native 
Indians, and amounted to upwards of ten thousand men. But while the great 
blow was preparing under the suggestions of Pitt himself, the indomitable 
energy of the English character was shown in the achievements of the local 
commanders. Every place was ransacked for aid, and possession taken of 
every spot of vantage ground. Indians were engaged on the English side as 
numerously as on the French, and the two civilised nations of Europe had 
equal cause to be ashamed of the barbarity of their savage allies. While 
General Amherst launched vessels, built in the roughest way, upon Lake 
Champlain, and destroyed the French flotilla, Sir William Johnstone, a 
civilian with an innate genius for war, succeeded, after a severe 
engagement, in capturing the citadel of Niagara. All further outrage on the 
British colonies was rendered impossible by the destruction of the French 
superiority on those inland seas; and when the way was cleared by these 
successes, and only the great castle of Quebec dominated over the colony, 
Wolfe made his appearance on the Isle of Orleans a little below the city, and 
interrupted the communications of the garrison by occupying the St. 
Lawrence. Montcalm, the French command-ant, was equal to the occasion, 
and kept constant watch on the proceedings of his enterprising assailant. 
Wolfe moved up the river, and failed in making a lodgment on the shore; 
but his attention had been attracted by a steep bank rising from the water’s 
edge to the level platform above, which had evidently been considered so 
impracticable that it was left undefended by outpost or rampart. Orders 
were given to get the boats all ready to float down the stream, and 
embarking his whole force in a very dark night, the anchors were lifted, and 
the flotilla noiselessly glided down. A rush was made up the precipice when 
they landed, and, following closely with the main body of his forces, Wolfe 


found himself, at break of day on the 12th of September, in possession of 
the Heights of Abraham, in rear of the least defended portion of the town. 


Montcalm, thus out-generalled, resolved to fight, and if courage and 
numbers could avail, he had every prospect of success. Wolfe, during that 
dark voyage to the landing place, had repeated in a whisper to his officers 
Gray’s beautiful Elegy in a Country Churchyard, then recently published; 
and the choice of the poem was afterwards remembered as ominous of his 
approaching fate. He had dwelt particularly, we may suppose, on the line, 
“The paths of glory lead but to the grave”; for if death and defeat had been 
the result of his attempt, they would only have realised the forebodings 
contained in a letter he wrote to the minister describing the difficulties of 
his position. When the depression which had seized the public on this 
intelligence was relieved by the arrival of the next dispatch announcing the 
battle of Abraham, the capture of Quebec, and the submission of many of 
the French occupants of Canada, the joy was universal, and the hero’s name 
was on every lip. Particulars were inquired into, and the triumph of the 
people rose higher than ever when they heard the last words of their 
favourite soldier. He had been 
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wounded in the breast, and was lying bleeding on the ground. An officer 
near him said, “They run, sir; they run!” Wolfe raised his head, and asked 
curiously, ” Who run? ” ” The French.” ” Thank God ! ^ I die content,” was 
the reply, and in a few minutes he died. His gallant rival, Montcalm, was 
also carried mortally wounded from the field. Wlien he was told he had no 
chance of surviving, he said, “So much the better; I shall not see the fall of 
Quebec.” But the fall of Quebec was but the prelude to greater triumphs. 
The whole English force was directed on the town of Montreal. It was sur- 
roimded on ‘all sides; and the governor, with too much generosity to waste 
his comrades’ lives, capitulated to Lord Amherst. France was without a 
citadel or a soldier in North America, and Canada became thenceforth a 
possession of the British crown. No pang of humiliation embittered the 


even of the people contemporary with the supposed Manu v-e must 
remember that a code is never the work of a single age, some of the earliest 
and rudest laws being preserved and incorporated with the improvements of 
the most enlightened times. To take a familiar example, there are many of 
the laws in Blackstone, the existence of which proves a high state of 
refinement in the nation ; but those relating to witchcraft, and the wager of 
battle, afford no correspondent proof of the continuance of barbarism down 
to the age in which the commentaries were written. 


Even if the whole code referred to one period, it would not show the real 
state of manners. Its injunctions are drawn from the model to which it is 
wished to raise the community, and its prohibitions from the worst state of 
crime which it was possible to apprehend. It is to the general spirit of the 
code, therefore, that we must look for that of the age ; and even then, we 
must soften the features before we reach the actual condition of the people. 
We have adhered to the usual phraseology in speaking of this compilation ; 
but, though early adopted as an unquestionable authority for the law, we 
should scarcely venture to regard it as a code drawn up for the regulation of 
a particular state under the sanction of a government. It seems rather to be 
the work of a learned man, designed to set forth his idea of a perfect 
commonwealth imder Hindu institutions. On this supposition it would show 
the state of society as correctly as a legal code ; since it is evident that it 
incorporates the existing laws, and any alterations it may have introduced, 
with a view to bring them up to its preconceived standard of perfection, 
must still have been drawn from the opinions which prevailed when it was 
written. These considerations being premised, we shall now give an outline 
of the information contained in Manu. 


transference of the French to their new king. Their civil and religious rights 
were secured. They became fellow-citizens, and not a conquered colony. As 
if to mark that their connection is one of equality and not force, a tall 
column is erected in one of the public squares of Quebec with the simple 
words inscribed on it — “Wolfe. Montcalm.” 


Another young man had risen in India to be the avenger of the wrongs 
suffered by the English residents in Calcutta, whom the tyrannical ruler of 
that country had immured in the Black Hole till only a few survived. Clive’s 
great battle of Plassy was almost contemporaneous with Pitt’s appointment 
to office; and victories in Hindostan were responded to by triumphs in other 
parts of the world. Cherbourg was taken and destroyed. The French 
settlements on the African coast were seized. In the intervals of his own 
triumphs, the minister listened to the joy-bells ringing for the successes of 
his German ally. He pleased the king by breaking the humiliating 
convention which the duke of Cumberland had entered into at Closter- 
Seven, and taking the Hanoverian troops again into his pay. England and 
Prussia defied the whole world; and with a king so indomitable as 
Frederick, and a minister so high-spirited as Pitt, eventual defeat or 
lengthened despondency was impossible.’ 


Parliament was opened by commission on the 13th of November. Peace was 
talked of; but it was urged that such supplies should be given as would 
enable his majesty “to sustain and press, with effect, all our extensive 
operations against the enemy.” In the course of the session fifteen millions 
and a half was voted for supplies — an enormous sum by comparison with 
the estimates of previous years of war. Pitt on the 20th moved that a public 
monument should be erected to the memory of General Wolfe. He moved 
also the thanks of the house to the generals and admirals, whose merit, he 
said, had equalled those who have beaten armadas — “May I anticipate?” 
cried he, “those who mil beat armadas.” At the hour at which Pitt used this 
remarkable expression, a naval battle was being fought, which made his 
anticipation look like some mysterious sympathy which outran the ordinary 
means of intelligence — the “shadows before” which a sanguine mind sees 
in “com-ing events.” Admiral Hawke was driven by the equinoctial gaies 
from his blockade of Brest. Conflans, the French admiral, came out with 
twenty-one ships of the line and four frigates. Admiral Duff was off 


Quiberon Bay with his squadron; and Conflans hoped to attack him before 
Hawke could come to the rescue; But Hawke did return; and then Conflans 
hurried to the mouth of the Vilaine — fancying himself secure amidst the 
rocks and shoals on that shore to which the Britons sailed to the aid of the 
Veneti. The danger of a sea-fight in such a perilous navigation had no 
terrors for Hawke. The pilot pointed out the danger. “Lay me alongside the 
French admiral,” was Hawke’s reply to the pilot’s remonstrance. ” You have 
done your duty, 
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but now obey my orderSo” Tlie fight went on till night whilst a tempest was 
raging. Signal guns of vessels in distress were heard on every side. “When 
the morning came, two British ships were found to be stranded, but their 
crews were saved. Four of the French fleet had been sunk, amongst which 
was the admiral’s ship. Two had struck. The rest had fled up the Vilaine. 
This final victory put an end to all those apprehensions of a descent upon 
England, which prevailed before Pitt had infused his spirit into commanders 
by land and sea. The French admiral, Thurot, was to have cooperated with 
Conflans in an attempt at invasion. He landed in the north of Ireland; 
attacked Carrickfergus, which was bravely defended by seventy-two men; 
and then went again to sea, having plundered the town, and carried off the 
mayor and three other inhabitants as his prisoners. 


It was the determination to believe nothing impossible to a strong will, and 
to think no loss irretriev-able, which sustained Frederick of Prussia through 
the reverses of 1759 — the most disastrous of all his campaigns. The defeat 
by the Russians at Kunersdorf would have annihilated a less resolute man. 
But he rallied; and he fought through another year of chequered fortune, 
during which his own territories suffered the extremities of misery, to win 
the two victories of Legnitz and of Torgau. 


A Corner of St. Paul’s 


DEATH OF GEORGE II (1760 A.D.) 


The year 1760 was not a year of excitement to the English people. The war 
went on; but even the defence of the conquests of 1759 required no great 
exertions. Quebec was besieged; but the besiegers were compelled to retire, 
when an English fleet appeared in the St. Lawrence. There was little 
domestic agitation, except a ministerial difference with the court, which 
somewhat detracts from the dignity of Pitt, in his exhibition of contempt for 
that influence which prevented his brother-in-law, Earl Temple, from 
obtaining the Garter. Parliament had little more to do than vote supplies. 
“Success,” said Pitt, “had produced unanimity, not unanimity success.” A 
sudden event came, destined in a short time to change the whole aspect of 
affairs — to involve England once again in political contests more to be 
dreaded than the ordinary course of party warfare — more to be dreaded, 
because other leaders appeared than those of parliament, and the 
representatives of the people were not on the popular side. The reign of 
George II came suddenly to a close on the 25th of October. The king had 
risen at his usual hour of six : had taken his cup of chocolate ; and had been 
left alone by his attendants. A noise as of a heavy fall was heard ; then a 
groan. The old man lay on the ground, and never spoke more. The right 
ventricle of his heart had burst.\*/ 
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Without being in any sense of the word a great, or in any high sense of the 
word a good man, this sovereign deserves, I think, at least in his public 
Capacity, more respect than he has received, and England owes much to his 
government. He was, it is true, narrow, ignorant, ill-tempered, avaricious, 
and somewhat vain, exceedingly faulty in his domestic relations, and 
entirely destitute of all taste for literature, science, or art; but he was also an 
eminently honest, truthful, and honourable man; and during a period of 
thirty-three years, and often under circumstances of strong temptation, he 


discharged with remarkable fidelity the duties of a constitutional monarch. 
He was unfaithful to his marriage-bed, but he had a sincere respect and 
admiration for his wife; and, to the great advantage of the country, he 
allowed himself to be governed mainly by her superior intellect. He was 
extremely fond of war, and showed distinguished personal courage at 
Oudenarde and at Dettingen; but he cordially recognised the ability of the 
most pacific minister of the age, and he supported Walpole with honourable 
constancy through all/ the vicissitudes of his career. He loved money 
greatly, but he lived strictly within the revenues that were assigned to him, 
and was the most economical English sovereign since Elizabeth. He was a 
despotic sovereign in Germany, as well as a constitutional sovereign in 
England ; but the habits he had formed in the first capacity never induced 
him to trench in the smallest degree upon the liberties of England,* and on 
several occasions he sacrificed frankly his strongest preferences and 
antipathies. 


It was thus that he allowed Walpole to restrain him from the war which he 
desired; that he received Newcastle as minister; that he discarded Carteret, 
who, of all politicians, w^as most pleasing to him; that he consented, 
though only after a long struggle, to give his confidence to Pitt, who had 
grossly insulted him. He yielded, ungracefully and ungraciously indeed, and 
usually with an explosion of violent language, but yet honestly and frankly; 
and no minister to whom he had ever given his confidence had cause to 
complain of him. “The late good old king,” said Chatham, in the succeeding 
reign, “had something of humanity, ancl amongst many other royal virtues 
he possessed justice, truth, and sincerity in an eminent degree, so that he 
had something about him by which it was possible to know whether he 
liked you or disliked you.” He was a respectable military administrator and 
an industrious man of business, and some of the sayings recorded of him 
exhibit considerable shrewdness and point. Courtly divines and poets were 
accustomed to eulogise him in language which would be exaggerated if 
applied to the genius of Napoleon or to the virtues of Marcus Aurelius. An 
impartial historian will acknowledge that the reign of George II was in its 
early part one of the most prosperous and tranquil, and in its latter part one 
of the most glorious periods of English history; and that the moderation 
with which the sovereign exercised his prerogative, and the fidelity with 


which he sacrificed his own wishes in the support of his ministers, 
contributed in no small measure to the result.”* 


CHAPTER XV 


THIRTY YEARS OF GEORGE THE THIRD 
[1760-1791 A.D.] 


George ITI — mwliose reign, including tte years of regency, proved to be the 
longest and the most eventful in the English annals — was, at the time of 
his accession, twenty-two years of age. His figure was tall and strongly 
built ; his countenance open and engaging. A heartfelt and unaffected 
Christian piety formed the foundation of his character. In the private and 
domestic virtues few men, and certainly no monarch, ever excelled him. 
But his manner in conversation did great injustice to his endowments. His 
rapid utterance and frequent reiteration of trivial phrases — his unceasing ‘ 
‘What ! What!” and “Hey! Hey!”— gave him an aspect of shallowness to 
mere superficial observers, and obscured (literary subjects apart) the clear 
good sense, the sterling judgment within. Thus also his own style in writing 
was not always strictly grammatical, but always earnest, plain, and to the 
point. To the exalted duties of his station he devoted himself with 
conscientious and constant attention. At all times, and under all vicissitudes 
— whether in victory or in disaster — whether counselled by ministers of 
his own choice, or in the hands of a party he abhorred — he was most truly 
and emphatically an honest man. — Stanhope. ” 


The young prince of Wales — henceforth King George III — was riding 
with Lord Bute in the neighbourhood of Kew, when a groom first brought 
him the hasty tidings of his grandfather’s decease. Ere long the groom was 
followed by Pitt as secretary of state. His majesty, after returning to Kew, 
proceeded to Carlton house, the residence of the princess dowager, to meet 
the privy council and, according to ancient form, read to them a short 
address, which he had directed Bute to prepare. Next morning he was 
proclaimed in London with the usual solemnities. On these and the ensuing 
days the demeanour of the young monarch was generally and justly 
extolled. He seemed neither elated, nor yet abashed and perplexed, by his 
sudden accession ; all he said or did was calm and equable, full of 
graciousness and goodness. The address to his council was well and 


feelingly delivered, and he dismissed the guards on himself to wait on his 
grandfather’s body. ” He has behaved throughout,” 
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says Horace Walpole, a critic of no courtly temper, “with the greatest 
propriety, dignity, and decency.” 


From the first moment of the new reign the ascendancy of Bute had been 
foreseen and foretold. Only a few days afterwards a handbill was affixed to 
the royal exchange, with these words: “No petticoat government — no 
Scotch favourite — no Lord George Sackville!” Of the second of these 
surmises confirmation was not, indeed, slow in coming. On the next 
morning but one after his accession the king directed that his brother, 
Edward duke of York, and his groom of the stole. Lord Bute, should be 
sworn of the privy council; and Bute appears henceforward to have been 
consulted on all the principal affairs. The quick-eyed tribe of courtiers at 
once perceived that this was the channel through which the royal favours 
would most probably flow, and to which their own applications would most 
wisely be addressed. 


But while the king thus indulged his predilection towards the friend of his 
early years, he received all his grandfather’s ministers with cordial 
kindness, and pressed them to continue in his sersdce. Pitt declared his 
willingness to remain on the same footing as before. Newcastle, now sixty- 
six years of age, made at first a show of resignation, with a view, no doubt, 


of enhancing his importance, but as he took care to consult only such 
followers and expectants as had an interest in his stay, he did not fail to 
receive earnest entreaties in support of his real inclinations, and 
magnanimously consented to resume the treasury. 


On tlie 31st of October the king highly gratified the more serious portion of 
his people by a proclamation ” for the encouragement of piety and virtue, 
and for preventing and punishing of vice, profaneness, and immorality.” 
Such proclamations are worth little more than the paper they are written on 
when not consonant to the personal conduct of the sovereign, but in this 
case the document was happily upheld by half a century of undeviating 
royal example. It was also observed, with satisfaction, that the archbishop 
of Canterbury, proud of so promising a pupil, and having no longer a lady 
Yarmouth to encounter, had become frequent in attendance at the court. 


The parliament, which had been prorogued for a few days on account of the 
demise of the Crown, was on the 18th of November opened by the king. 
Never, it was remarked, had there been greater crowds at such a ceremony, 
nor louder acclamations. The royal speech had been drawn up by Lord 
Hardwicke, and revised by Pitt; but when complete his majesty is said to 
have added with his own hand a paragraph as follows : ” Born and educated 
in this country, I glory in the name of Briton; and the pecuhar happiness of 
my life will ever consist in promoting the welfare of a people whose loyalty 
and warm attachment to me I consider as the greatest and most permanent 
security of my throne.” Such cordial language met with no less cordial 
responses from both houses. “What a lustre,” exclaim the lords, ” does it 
cast upon the name of Briton, when you, sir, are pleased to esteem it among 
your glories! ” ” We acknowledge,” say the commons, ” with the live-liest 
sentiments of duty, gratitude, and exultation of mind, these most affecting 
and animating words.” 


In other passages his majesty’s speech professed a thorough concurrence in 
the counsels which during the last few years had guided his grandfather’s 
reign. It praised the ” magnanimity and perseverance, almost beyond 
example,” of his good brother the kmg of Prussia; to British .victories it 
adverted in becoming terms of exultation : it declared that his majesty 
would have been happier still could he have found his kingdoms at peace; 


“but since,” it added, ” the ambition, injurious encroachments, and 
dangerous designs of my 


DIVISION AND EMPLOYMENT OP CLASSES 


The first feature that strikes us in the society described by Manu is the 
division into four classes or castes (the sacerdotal, the military, the 
industrial, and the servile). In these we are struck with the prodigious eleva 
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tion and sanctity of the Brahmans, and the studied degradation of the lowest 
class. 


The three first classes, though by no means equal, are yet admitted into one 
pale : they all partake iu certain sacred rites, to which peculiar importance is 
attached throughout the code ; and they appear to form the whole 
community for whose government the laws are framed. The fourth class 
and the outcasts are no further considered than as they contribute to the 
advantage of the superior castes. 


A Brahman is the chief of all created beings ; the world and all in it are his: 
through him, indeed, other mortals enjoy life; by his imprecations he could 
destroy a king, with his troops, elephants, horses, and cars; could frame 
other worlds and regents of worlds, aud could give being to new gods and 
new mortals. A Brahman is to be treated with more respect than a king. His 
life and person are protected by the severest laws in this world, and the 
most tremendous denunciations for the next. He is exempt from capital 
punishment, even for the most enormous crimes. His offences against other 
classes are treated with remarkable lenity, while all offences against him are 
punished with tenfold severity. 


Yet it would seem, at first sight, as if the Brahmans, content with gratifying 
their spiritual pride, had no design to profit by worldly wealth or power. 
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enemies rendered the war both just and necessary, I am determined to 
prosecute this war with vigour.” In conclusion, the liing expressed his 
dehght at the present happy extinction of divisions, and recommended to his 
parhament “unanimity.” Never was any recommendation more fully 
complied with; scarce one public difference of opinion appeared. Another 
annual subsidy of £670,000 to the king of Prussia was proposed by Pitt, and 
granted by the house of commons. Supplies to the unprecedented amount of 
nearly £20,000,000 were cheerfully voted. The civil list for the new reign, 
on the king’s surrendering the branches of his hereditary revenue, was fixed 
at £800,000 a year. Nothing was heard in either house but dutiful addresses 
and loyal congratulations. 


But, however fair and specious seemed the ima-nimity which greeted the 
new reign, it was no more than apparent. Beneath that smooth surface 
jealousy, rancour, and ambition were already beginning to stir and heave. A 
small knot of grasping families among the peers — which wished to be 
thought exclusively the friends of the Hanover succession, and which had 
hitherto looked upon court officers, honours, and emoluments as almost an 
heirloom belonging to themselves — viewed with envious eyes the 
admission of new claimants, not as involving any principle of politics, but 
only as contracting their own. chances of appointment. Such malcontents 
found a congenial mouth-piece in the duke of Newcastle. 


On the other hand, the cabals of Bute were to the full as numerous and as 
crooked as Newcastle’s. It was his object to hold himself forth as the sole 
expounder of the king’s wishes and opinions — as the single and 
mysterious high priest of the royal oracle. On the 21st of March the 


parliament was dissolved by a proclamation ; and the Gazette of the same 
day announced several changes in the ministry. On the 25th of March the 
Gazette made known to the world that his majesty had been pleased to 
appoint the earl of Bute one of his secretaries of state — Holderness being 
the minister removed. Neither Pitt nor Holderness himself had received any 
notice of the contemplated change as to the seals mi til that change was 
matured, and on the very point of execution. To soften Pitt, his kinsman, 
James Grenville, 
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was promoted from a lordship of the treasury to the lucrative post of 
cofferer of the household. Such a concession was not likely to have much 
weight with such a statesman as Pitt. It must, however, be owned that on 
this occasion he showed none of that haughty impracticability with which 
he has been often and not unjustly charged. He patiently endured the want 
of confidence, indicated by the removal or the appomtment of colleagues 
without his previous knowledge. But he was determined to allow no 
infringement of his province — to direct with full powers both the war and 
the negotiations — and to resign his office sooner than sacrifice his 
judgment. 


THE king’s marriage AND CORONATION (1761 A.D.) 


On the 8th of July an extraordinary privy council was held; all the members 
in or near towii having been summoned, without distinction of office or of 
party, to meet, as was declared, ” on the most urgent and important 
business.” The object, it was concluded on all sides (so carefully had the 
secret been kept), was to ratify or reject the treaty with France. It proved— 
to declare a queen. His majesty announced to the council his intended 
marriage with Charlotte, second sister of the duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
a house of ancient lineage and of tried Protestant principles. Of the princess 
herself, who was scarcely seventeen, and not remarkable for beauty, little as 
yet was or could be known. The character of this princess in after life — as 
queen consort of England for fifty-seven years — confirmed the soundness 
of the judgment which had raised her to that rank. An ever present, yet 


unostentatious piety; to the king an affectionate reverence; to her children 
an unremitting care, prudence, economy, good sense, and good temper — 
were amongst her excellent qualities. Pure and above all reproach in her 
own domestic life, she knew how to enforce at her court the virtues, or, at 
the very least the semblance of the virtues, which she practised. To no other 
woman, probably, had the cause of good morals in England ever owed so 
deep an obligation. 


The form of announcement to the privy council having been duly gone 
through at St. James’, Earl Harcourt was despatched to Strelitz on another 
form — a public demand of the princess in marriage. The duchesses of 
Ancaster and Hamilton and the countess of Effingham were likewise sent 
over to attend upon the person of their future sovereign. A royal yacht, the 
Carolina, was appointed to convey her, its name being first with much 
solemnity, and in the presence of aU the lords of the admiralty, altered to 
the Charlotte; and the fleet that was to serve as escort was commanded by 
Anson himself. The contract of marriage having been signed in state, the 
princess proceeded on her journey amidst great public rejoicings in the 
towns of Mecklenburg and Hanover, until Cuxhaven, where her highness 
embarked for England. At length on the 6th of September, and at Harwich, 
she set foot on English groimd. On the 8th she arrived at St. James’. The 
king met her in the gar-den, and when she would have fallen at his feet 
prevented and embraced her. That same afternoon they were married in the 
chapel royal by the Archbishop of Canterbury. On the ensuing day their 
majesties held a crowded drawing-room, and gave a splendid ball. Horace 
Walpole, who was present, thus describes her: “She is not tall, nor a beauty; 
pale, and very thin; but looks sensible, and is genteel.” And in another letter 
he adds: “She has done nothing but with good-humour and cheerfulness. 
She talks a great deal; is easy, civil, and not disconcerted. Her French is 
tolerable.” 


The coronation of both their majesties followed on the 22nd of September. 
Never had there been greater eagerness among all classes of the people to 
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behold the gorgeous pageant. Thus the platform from St. Margaret’s round- 
house to the church door, which at George II’s coronation had been let for 
£40, produced at this no less than £2,400. Thus, also, any disguise, however 
humble, was readily assumed as a passport of admission. A gentleman 
present writes as follows to his friend in the country: “I should tell you that 
a rank of foot-soldiers was placed on each side within the platform; and it 
was not a little surprising to see the officers familiarly conversing, and 
walking arm-in-arm with many of them, till we were let into the secret — 
that they were gentlemen who had put on the dresses of common soldiers.” 
It has been said — a rumour which we are not able either to confirm or to 
deny — that, mingled among the spectators, in another disguise, stood the 
ill-fated pretender to that day’s honours — Charles Edward Stuart. The 
solemn rite in Westminster abbey, and the stately banquet in Westminster 
hall — when a Dymoke, clad in full armour, and mounted on the same 
white horse which George II had ridden at Dettingen, asserted, as 
champion, the king’s right against all gainsayers, and flung down his iron 
gauntlet in defiance — were equally admired for their magnificence. 


THE RETIREMENT OF PITT (1761 A.D.) 


Meantime the war was still prosecuted. An expedition under Commodore 
Keppel and General Hodgson succeeded in taking the isle of Belleisle on 
the coast of Brittany (June 7th). The island of Dominica in the West Indies 
was also reduced. 


France had hitherto been a great sufferer by the war; for she made no 
progress in Germany, she had lost her colonies, and her commerce had 
nearly been destroyed. She was therefore anxious for a peace with England, 
and a treaty for that purpose was entered on; but as she required that 
England should abandon the king of Prussia and make certain concessions 
to Spain, Mr. Pitt spurned at the proposals. A treaty, named the Family 
Compact, had been secretly arranged between the courts of Versailles and 
Madrid, where Charles ITI (late king of Naples, and the ablest monarch that 
Spain has possessed since the days of Philip IT) now reigned. It was signed 
at this time; and Pitt, who, it is said, had procured secret information of its 
contents, which were hostile to England, proposed in the council to recall 


the British ambassador from Madrid and to send a fleet to intercept the 
Spanish galleons; but the majority of the council rejected the measure, 
affecting to regard it as contrary to good policy and to justice and honour. 
Finding he could not prevail on them, the haughty minister exclaimed, ” I 
was Called to the administration by the voice of the people ; to them I have 
always considered myself accountable for my conduct; and therefore I 
cannot remain in a situation which makes me responsible for measures I am 
no longer allowed to guide.” Lord Granville, the president of the council, 
made a dignified and sensible roply.c 


Pitt, adhering to his first opinion, and having delivered his reasons in 
writing, on the 5th of October resigned his employment. In this course he 
was followed by Lord Temple. When on the same day he waited on his 
sovereign to give up the seals, he found the demeanour of the yomig king 
most kind and gracious. His majesty expressed his concern at the loss of so 
able a servant, and offered him any reward in the power of the cro\Mi to 
bestow, but declared that his o\ii judgment was adverse to the sudden 
declaration of war, adding that if even his cabinet had been unanimous for it 
he should have felt the greatest difficulty in consenting. Pitt, who appears to 
have anticipated a 
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different reception, was deeply touched by the king’s cordiahty of manner 
and expression. “I confess, sir,” said he, “I had but too much reason to 
expect your majesty’s displeasure. I did not come prepared for this 
exceeding goodness. Pardon me, sir; it overpowers, it oppresses me.” And 
he burst into tears. 


Such then was the close of Pitt’s justly renowned administration. Even 
amidst the full blaze of its glory there arose some murmurs at its vast 
expense — the only objection of any weight, it seems, that has ever been 
urged against it. Yet, as a shrewd observer writes at the time, ” It has cost us 
a great deal, it is true, but then we have had success and honour for our 


money. Before Mr, Pitt came in we spent vast sums only to purchase 
disgrace and infamy.” 


THE ASCENDENCY OF BUTE 


The retirement of Pitt from the administration left a complete and 
undisputed ascendency to Bute. It was now his lordship’s object to 
strengthen himself by large and powerful connections. The privy seal was 
kept in reserve for the duke of Bedford, while the seals of secretary were 
bestowed upon the earl of Egremont, who had been intended for 
plenipotentiary at the congress of Augsburg, but who was chiefly 
remarkable as the son of Sir William Wyndham. 


But the most pressing object with Lord Bute was to avert or soften the 
resentment which the removal of the great commoner might probably excite 
in the nation. Under these circumstances, on the very day after Pitt’s 
resignation, Bute addressed a letter to him by the king’s commands, 
declaring that his majesty was desirous, nay, “impatient,” to confer on him 
some mark of his royal favour. His majesty, continued Bute, requests some 
insight into Mr. Pitt’s o\Yn. views and wishes, and meanwhile proposes to 
him either the government of Canada, combined with residence in England, 
and a salary of £5,000 a year, or the chancellorship of the duchy of 
Lancaster, with as much of emolument and nearly as little of business. The 
reply of Pitt — after a profusion of obsequious thanks — states himself ” 
too proud to receive any mark of the king’s countenance and favour, but, 
above all, doubly happy could I see those dearer to me than myself 
comprehended in that monument of royal approbation and goodness with 
which his majesty shaU condescend to distinguish me.” In compliance with 
the hint thus given a peerage was conferred on Lady Hester, by the title of 
Baroness Chatham, with remainder to her issue male, and a pension of 
£3,000 a year was granted to Pitt for three lives: namely, his own, Lady 
Chatham’s, and their eldest son’s. 


The bestowal of the title and the pension on the retiring minister fully 
attained the object which Lord Bute had in view. He was enabled in the 
same Gazette to insert, first the resignation, next the honours and rewards, 
and, lastly, a despatch from the earl of Bristol, stating at large the 
favourable and pacific assurances of the Spanish court. “These,” says 
Burke, “were the barriers that were opposed against that torrent of popular 
rage which it was apprehended would proceed from this resignation. And 


the truth is, they answered their end perfectly; this torrent for some time 
was beaten back, almost diverted into an opposite course.” 


On the 3d of November the new parliament met. The king’s speech on 
opening the session was nearly in the same strain as those former speeches 
which Pitt had drawn; like them it promised a vigorous prosecution of the 
war; like them it praised the “magnanimity and ability” of the king of Prus- 
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sia. How far Lord Bute was in earnest when framing these expressions will 
presently be seen. Meanwhile the turn of the debates afforded Pitt several 
opportunities to explain or vindicate his recent course of policy. He spoke 
with unwonted temper and moderation, defending his own conduct without 
arraigning that of his former colleagues. If, as some detractors allege, his 
harangues at this time were inflammatory, they were so from the force of 
his topics, and not from the violence of his language. 


Notwithstanding the eloquence and the popularity of Pitt, it appears that he 
had at this time but few parliamentary followers. On a motion to produce 
the papers respecting the Spanish negotiation so scanty were his numbers 
that he could not venture a division. 


WAR WITH SPAIN (1762-1763 A.D.) 


During this time the progress of the Spanish negotiations had been precisely 
such as Pitt had foreseen and foretold. On the 21st of September Lord 
Bristol announced to the secretary of state that the fiota had safely anchored 
in the bay of Cadiz; and on the 2nd of November he adds: “Two ships have 
lately arrived at Cadiz with very extraordinary rich cargoes from the West 
Indies, so that all the wealth that was expected from Spanish America is 
now Safe in Old Spain.” In that very same despatch of the 2nd of November 
the ambassador has to report a “surprising change in General Wall’s 
discourse,” and ” haughty language now held by this court, so different 


from all the former professions.” It now became evident, even to Lord 
Bristol’s apprehension, that the Spaniards had been pacific only while 
awaiting and expecting their resources for war. The claims of Spain upon 
England were urged anew in the most peremptory terms, while the request 
of the court of London for some information or explanation respecting the 
rumoured Family Compact was met with a positive refusal. Further notes or 
further interviews served only to widen the breach. Before the close of the 
year the earl of Bristol received orders to leave Madrid, and the count de 
Fuentes orders to leave London. All hope of conciliation had vanished, and 
a declaration of war against Spain was issued on the 4th of January, 1762.& 


A new change in the British cabinet took place in the following month of 
May; the duke of Newcastle resigned, and Lord Bute now occupied the post 
of which he was so covetous, but for which he was utterly unfit, and 
became the prime minister. The duke of Newcastle, whose fidgety temper, 
vanity, jealousy, meanness of spirit, and disregard of promises were the 
general topics of ridicule,“ had, by his great wealth, his command of votes 
in the commons, a certain degree of talent of his own, and the far superior 
abilities of his late brother, maintained himself in office with little 
interruption since the year 1724. He now retired with some dignity; for 
though he had greatly injured Ms private property by his zeal for the house 
of Brunswick, as it was termed, he refused a pension when offered, saying, 
that ” if he could be no longer permitted to serve his country, he was at least 
determined not to be a burden to it.” 


The courts of France and Spain called on the king of Portugal to break 
through all the ties of gratitude, honour, and interest, and join in the 
confederacy against England. On his refusal, they both declared war against 
him, and their troops invaded his kingdom at three several points. The king 
called 


33 39 


[‘ ” Newcastle,” says Gardiner,” ” was ignorant and incompetent, and made 
himself ridiculous by his fussy attempts to appear energetic. He always, it 
was Said, lost half an hour in the morning and spent the rest of the day in 
running after it. “] 


The life prescribed to them is one of laborious study, as well as of austerity 
and retirement. 


The first quarter of a Brahman’s life he must spend as a student; during 
which time he leads a life of abstinence and humiliation. His attention 
should be unremittingly directed to the Vedas, and should on no account be 
wasted on worldly studies. He should treat his preceptor with implicit 
obedience, and with humble respect and attachment, which ought to be 
extended to his family. He must perform various servile offices for his 
preceptor, and must labour for himself in bringing logs and other materials 
for sacrifice, and water for oblations. He must subsist entirely by begging 
from door to door. 


For the second quarter of his life, he lives with his wife and family, and 
discharges the ordinary duties of a Brahman. These are briefly stated to be, 
reading and teaching the Vedus ; sacrificing and assisting others to sacrifice 
; bestowing alms, and accepting gifts. 


The most honourable of these employments is teaching. It is remarkable 
that, unlike other religions, where the dignity of the priesthood is derived 
from their service at the temples, a Brahman is considered as degraded by 
jerforming acts of worship or assisting at sacrifices, as a profession. AH 
Brahmans are strongly and repeatedly prohibited from receiving gifts from 
low-born, wicked, or unworthy persons. They are not even to take many 
presents from unexceptionable givers, and are carefully to avoid making it a 
habit to accept of unnecessary presents. When the regular sources fail, a 
Brahman may, for a mere subsistence, glean, or beg, or cultivate, or even (in 
case of extreme necessity) he may trade ; but he must in no extremity enter 
into service ; he must not have recourse to popular conversation, must 
abstain from music, singing, dancing, gaming, and generally from 
everything inconsistent with gravity and composure. 


He should, indeed, refrain from all sensual enjoyments, should avoid all 
wealth that may impede his reading the Vedas, and should shun all worldly 
honour as he would shun poison. Yet he is not to subject himself to fasts, or 
other needless severities. All that is required is, that his life should be 
decorous and occupied in the prescribed studies and observances. Even his 
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on England for aid, which was promptly afforded. English troops were sent 
to Portugal, where the supreme command was given to the count de la 
Lippe-Buckeburg, a German prince of high military character, and the 
invaders were speedily obliged to recross the frontiers. 


An expedition of considerable magnitude, under Lord Albemarle and 
Admiral Pocock, sailed from Portsmouth on the 5th of March. Its object 
was to give a hea'y blow to the Spanish commerce; its destination was the 
Havana, in the isle of Cuba, which it reached on the 5th of June. Many 
difhculties, from climate and from the number of the garrison, the strength 
of their defences, and the gallantry of their resistance, mipeded the 
operations of the besiegers; but the abilities of the commanders, seconded 
by the indomitable spirit and courage of their men, overcame them all, and 
the town at length surrendered (August 14th). The loss to Spain was 
fourteen sail of the line and four frigates taken or destroyed in the harbour, 
and treasure and merchandise to the amount of £3,000,000, This was 
perhaps the greatest and richest conquest ever made by the British arms. It 
was not, however, the only loss sustained by Spain. An expedition from 
Madras in India, under Admiral Cornish and Sir William Draper, took 
Manila, the capital of the Philippine islands. All the public property was 
given up to the English, and a ransom of $4,000,000 was agreed to be paid 
for the private property. Two ships of the British squadron then intercepted 
and took the Santissima Trini-dad, a ship from Acapulco with a cargo worth 
$3,000,000. To add to the misfortunes of Spain, the Santa Hermione, from 
Peru, with treasure on board to the amount of £1,000,000, was captured off 
Cape St, Vincent. The losses of France this year were the islands of 
Martinique, Grenada, St. Lucia, Tobago, and St. Vincent, in the West Indies. 


These brilliant successes almost turned the head of the nation; visions of 
glory and wealth floated before the public eye; and the mercantile interest 
clamoured loudly for continuing a war by which they were great gainers. 
The ministry, however, were not so dazzled; they saw that all the objects of 
the war were gained, the pride of the house of Bourbon was humbled, the 
king of Prussia was secured ; at the same time the expense to England had 


been and would be enormous. The overtures of France for peace were 
therefore readily listened to; and both parties being in earnest, the 
preliminaries were readily settled at Fontainebleau (November 3rd). In spite 
of the declamation of Mr. Pitt and his party, they were approved of by large 
majorities in both houses of parliament, and a treaty was finally signed at 
Paris (February 10th, 1763). 


By this treaty England was to retain all Canada with Cape Breton and the 
other islands in the gulf of St. Lawrence, and Louisiana eastward of the 
Mississippi; in the West Indies, Dominica, St. Vincent’s, and Tobago; in 
Africa, Senegal, She was to receive back Minorca in exchange for Belleisle, 
and was secured divers advantages in India, Spain ceded to her the two 
Floridas, gave up all claim to fish on the banks of Newfoundland, and 
allowed the English to cut logwood on the coast of Honduras. England 
restored all her other conquests, 


England has never concluded a more honourable peace than this, and Lord 
Bute was justified in declaring that ”he wished no other epitaph to be 
inscribed on his tomb than that he was the adviser of it.” Mr. Pitt, who, 
great as he undoubtedly was, had too violent a lust for war, condemned it; 
the selfish king of Prussia exclaimed against it, as if England were bound to 
waste her blood and treasure for his aggrandisement; but history 
pronounces the Peace of Fontainebleau an honourable termination of a war 
which had added seventy-five millions to the national debt of Great Britain. 
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Soon after the conclusion of the peace, Lord Bute retired from ofhce. He 
was never popular ; his manners were cold and repulsive ; his partiality for 
his countrymen, the Scots, was extreme; and the outcry against the peace 
was general. The passing of a bill for an excise on cider raised the clamour 


to its height. He therefore resigned a post for which he felt himself unsuited, 
alleging his preference for domestic life and literary retirement.” 


This sudden step, it is said, took the king by surprise nearly as much as the 
people. After the first pause for wonder, men began to inquire Lord Bute’s 
motive, and according to their own prejudices or partialities assigned the 
most various — from a philosophic love of retirement down to a craven 
fear. According to some friends he had always declared that as soon as he 
had signed the peace, and carried through the budget, he should consider his 
objects as attaiiied and his official life as ended. Others thought that his 
nerves had been shaken by the libels and clamours against him. 


On calmly reviewing the whole of this transaction there seems no reason to 
doubt that, according to Lord Bute’s own statement of his motives, his 
coolness with his colleagues and his sense of duty to his sovereign might 
weigh with him no less than the violence of his opponents. It is certain, 
however, that he did not then, nor for some time afterwards, lose his back- 
stairs influence, nor lay aside his ambitious hopes. It is probable that he 
expected to allay the popular displeasure by a temporary retirement, and 
meanwhile, in merchants’ phrase, to carry on the same firm with other 
clerks. 


With Lord Bute retired both Dashwood and Fox. For the former an ancient 
barony, to which he was one of the co-heirs, was called out of abeyance, 
and thus he became Lord le Despencer. Fox was likewise raised to the 
upper house as Lord Holland — the same title which had been already 
bestowed upon his wife. But although Lord Holland, during two more 
years, continued a placeman, it may be said of him that he had ceased to be 
a politician. Henceforth, until his death in 1774, he took little or no further 
part in public affairs. In his retirement his principal pleasure was the 
construction of a fantastic villa at Kingsgate, on the coast of Thanet. 


The successor to Lord Bute proved to be George Grenville, who on the very 
day that the favourite resigned kissed hands on his appointment as both first 
lord of the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer. No one doubted that 
this choice had been made under the influence of Lord Bute, and was 
designed for the preservation of that influence. At the same time it was 
intimated to the foreign ministers that the king had now entrusted the 


principal direction of his affairs to three persons, namely, to Mr. Grenville 
and the secretaries of state, lords Egremont and Halifax. Thus it happened 
that the chiefs of the new administration received from the public the name 
of the Triumvirate.“ 


THE AFFAIR OF WILKES AND THE NoHh BHton NO XLV 


Wlien the Grenville administration was formed, a tremendous fire was 
opened on it from the press. The most destructive battery was a periodical 
named the North Briton, conducted by John Wilkes, esquire, member for 
Aylesbury, a man of considerable talent, but profligate in character and 
ruined in fortune. He was, like almost every demagogue, strongly 
aristocratic in feeling; but being refused a lucrative post, he took up the 
trade of patriotism, and commenced a series of attacks on the persons and 
measures of the minis- 
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ters. Of these they took no notice, till in the forty-fifth number of his paper 
he assailed the speech from the throne (April 19, 1763), accusing the king 
of having uttered direct falsehoods. A general warrant was issued from the 
office of the secretary of state to seize the authors, printers, and publishers 
of the North Briton, and their papers, and bring them before the secretary. 
Wilkes was accordingly taken and conmiitted to the Tower. On his 
application to the court of common pleas for a writ of habeas corpus, it was 
granted, and Chief-Justice Pratt having decided that his privilege of 
parliament (which can only be forfeited by treason, felony, or breach of the 
peace) had been violated, he was discharged. 


The attorney-general then commenced proceedings against him for a libel, 
and Wilkes, now the idol of the mob, took every mode of courting 
prosecution. The ministers, instead of leaving the courts of law to deal with 
him, unwisely brought the matter before the house of commons, by whom 
number forty-five of the North Briton was voted to be a false, scanclalous, 


and seditious libel against the king and both houses, and was ordered to be 
burned by the com-mon hangman. At the same time, as Wilkes had printed 
at a press in his own house a poem called an Essay on Woman, in which 
impiety contended with obscenity, and had affixed to the notes on it the 
name of Bishop Warburton, it was voted in the house of lords to address his 
majesty to order a prosecution against Mr. Wilkes for breach of privilege 
and for blasphemy. It was very injudiciously arranged that the mover should 
be Lord Sandwich, a man whose own private character was anything but 
immaculate. 


The question of privilege was then taken up in the house of commons; and 
in spite of the eloquence of Mr. Pitt, and m the face of the decision of the 
court of common pleas, it was decided by a large majority that privilege of 
parliament does not extend to the case of writers and publishers of seditious 
libels. With this decision the house of lords concurred after a long debate. 


A riot took place when the attempt was made to burn the North Briton; and 
when several of the persons who had been arrested brought actions against 
the messengers, juries gave them damages. Wilkes himself brought actions, 
against the two secretaries of state, and against Mr. Wood, the under-secre- 
tary, and he obtained a verdict against the latter for £1,000 and costs. On 
this occasion Chief-Justice Pratt pronounced the general warrant to be 
illegal, and a similar decision by Lord Mansfield, the chief justice of the 
king’s bench, set the question at rest. 


Wilkes was expelled the house; he was tried and convicted for publishing 
number forty-five and the Essay on Woman; and as he did not appear in 
court to receive sentence, he was outlawed, and fled to France. ^ 


THE STAMP ACT (1765 A.D.) 


We shall see, in a few years, John Wilkes, and all the chorus of his political 
drama, passing away, like an insubstantial pageant faded.” Another scene 
was to be opened, which, devoid of interest as it might at first appear, was 
to be developed in a series of long-continued action which involved not 
only the interests of England but eventually the destinies of the Anglo- 
Saxon family, and incidentally of all the human race. The triumphant 
administration of Mr. Pitt had given a firmness and compactness to the 


British Empire in North America, which appeared to promise a long 
continuance of prosperity to the mother country and her colonies. These 
colonies were founded upon principles of freedom and toleration, by a race 
nurtured in those principles, and, in some cases, seeking for a happier field 
for their establishment than they could 
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find under a temporary suspension of the old English right to be well 
governed. The colonial assemblies or parliaments of the thirteen provinces 
of North America, elected by the people, trained men of industry and ability 
to the consideration of questions of public policy and local administration. 
The trade between Great Britain and her colonies had been always based 
upon principles wholly opposite to those of commercial freedom. The 
Englishman was forbidden to smoke any other than Virginia-grown 
tobacco, and the Virginian could wear no other coat than one of English- 
made cloth. It was an age of regulation and balance in small matters as well 
as in great — in commerce as in war. No particular injury was contemplated 
towards the colonists in the trade regulations; although the monopoly of the 
English merchants was regarded as the supreme advantage of colonial 
possessions. The state regarded these colonists as a happy family of good 
children, to be kept in order by that paternal authority which knew best 
what was for their advantage. At last the parent took up the fancy of 
compelling the children to pay something in acknowledgment of the heavy 
cost of past protection, and as a contribution towards the expense of that 
protection in future. A Stamp Act to raise £60,000 produced a war that cost 
£100,000,000. 


On the 10th of March, 1764, Mr. Grenville moved in the commons a series 
of resolutions for imposing small duties on certain articles of American 
commerce; to “be paid into the receipt of his majesty’s exchequer, and there 
reserved, to be from time to time disposed of by parliament, towards 
defraying the necessary expenses of defending, protecting, and securing the 
British colonies and plantations in America.” Following this resolution for 


the appropriation of the produce of duties upon the foreign trade of the 
American colonies, came the 14th of the series, in these words: “That 
towards further defraying the said expenses, it may be proper to charge 
certain stamp duties in the said colonies and plantations.” Walpole says, ” 
This famous bill, little understood here at that time, was less attended to. 
The colonies, hi truth, were highly alarmed, and had sent over 
representations so strong against being taxed here, that it was not thought 
decent or safe to present their memorial to parliament.” The colonists could 
not see, in Grenville’s proposition for a paltry tax, any other than the 
beginning of an attempt to tax them largely without their own consent. They 
denied the right of the house of commons to tax them unless they had 
representatives in that house. Grenville had rashly termed his resolution for 
a stamp act as “an experiment towards further aid.” Where was the system, 
thus begun, to end? The Stamp Act was passed, without a debate or division 
in the house of lords; and it received the royal assent on the 22nd of March, 
1765. The act was to come into operation on the 1st of November. When 
the enactment first became known in America, there was a deep expression 
of grief, but scarcely any manifestation of resentment. But in the state 
assemblies, a determination not to submit without remonstrance was 
quickly manifested. Virginia, the most attached to the monarchy of all the 
provinces — the most opposed to democratic principles — was the first to 
demand a repeal of the statute by which the colonists were taxed without 
their o\ti consent. The resolutions of the assembly of Virginia went forth as 
an example to the other provinces, many of which passed similar 
resolutions. 


Yet the desire almost universally prevailed amongst the colonists to regard 
themselves as bound in allegiance to the British crown. The alienation was 
a gradual result of a mistaken view of the policy that ought to prevail, 
between a colony that had grown to a real capacity for independence and 
the parent state. It was a result, also, of that system of parliamentary 
corruption and of court influence which at that time entered so largely into 
the government 
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of England. Walpole*/ says that the Stamp Act ” removed the burden of a 
tax to distant shoulders”; that Grenville contemplated his measure “in the 
light of easmg and improving an over-burdened country.” Burke in his 
memorable speech on American taxation on the 19th of April, 1774, 
exliibited this fact more distinctly. The Americans, Burke says, ” thought 
themselves proceeded against as delinquents, or at best as people under 
suspicion of delinquency.” They were irritated enough before the Stamp Act 
came. They adopted such counter measures as appeared efficient to a people 
that had not yet begun to feel their own strength, and understand their own 
resources. They agreed amongst themselves to wear no English 
manufactured cloth; and to encourage the breed of sheep that they might 
manufacture cloth from their own wool They protested against the English 
monopoly; and they devised, feebly enough, such measures as they thought 
might overcome it. At last what Burke calls “the scheme of a regular 
plantation parliamentary revenue” was established — ” a revenue not 
substituted in the place of, but superadded to, a monopoly; which monoply 
was enforced at the same time with additional strictness, and the execution 
put into military hands.” It was one of the misfortunes of Mr. Grenville’s 
scheme that his Stamp Act was popular in England. “Great was the 
applause of this measure here. In England we cried out for new taxes on 
America, whilst they cried out that they were nearly crushed with those 
which the war and their own grants had brought upon them.” Sucb was the 
commencement of a struggle which ended in the independence of the 
American colonies. 


THE REGENCY BILL (1765 A.D.) 


During the progress of the bill for the taxation of the American colonies, the 
king was attacked by a serious indisposition. On the nature of that illness 
the greatest secresy was maintained. The family of George III at that time 
consisted of George, prince of Wales, born on the 12th of August, 1762; and 
of Frederick, duke of York, born on the 16th of August, 1763. The 
differences of opinion between the king and his ministers upon the Regency 
Bill are of minor importance in a view of public affairs at this distance of 
time, and require no elaborate detail. The king wished that the power of 


nominating a regent should be vested in hmiself . The ministry thought it 
desirable that a regency during the minority of the successor to the throne 
should be distinctly named. The king, indignant at the conduct of his 
ministers, sent for his uncle the duke of Cumberland; and commissioned 
him to negotiate with Mr. Pitt for a return to power. It was an embarrassing 
time in which to contemplate a change of ministry. America was getting 
into a flame of anger at the Stamp Act. London was terrified by riots of 
Spitalfields weavers, upon the rejection of a bill which would have 
prohibited the importation of foreign silks. What Burke calls “the vertigo of 
the Regency Bill” produced changes which an untoward aspect of national 
affairs might have failed to effect. 


The rumours that the king contemplated a change of ministers produced an 
opinion in one then unconnected with official life, but who looked upon 
political affairs, and public men, from a higher elevation than most 
observers of the shifting scenes of that time. Edmunfl Burke announced to a 
friend, with reference to Pitt, that ” this crisis will show whether pride or 
patriotism be predominant in his character.” The duke of Cumberland went 
to Hayes, and there learned the ” plan of politics” which Pitt chose “to 
dictate” — that general warrants should be repudiated; that dismissed 
officers should be restored; that Protestant alliances should be formed, to 
balance the Family 
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Compact of the Bourbons. There was some difference of opinion about 
appointments, but these might have been removed. Earl Temple was sent 
for; and although he was intended for the office of first lord of the treasury, 
he persuaded his brother-in-law to give up the negotiation. He was seeking 
a ministerial alliance with his brother, George Grenville, to whom he had 
become reconciled, and he conceived the plan of inducing Pitt to join them; 
in which union he fancied he saw a power that would enable them to stand 
alone without the support of ducal whigs or courtly tories. The king was 
obliged to call back his ministers, Grenville and Bedford. They dictated 


terms to the king, who bowed to the ministers to retire, and said ” if he had 
not broken out into the most profuse sweat he should have been suffocated 
with indignation.” Pitt was again applied to; and he again declined to take 
office without Lord Temple, who persevered in his resolution, at an 
audience which both had of the king. 


ROCKINGHAM ASSUMES THE MINISTRY (1765 A.D.) 


The whig families were again resorted to. The duke of Newcastle again 
obtained a post of honour in receiving the privy seal; the duke of Grafton 
became one of the secretaries of state, with General Conway as the other 
secretary; and the marquis of Rockingham was named first lord of the 
treasury. Untried colts and worn-out hacks were harnessed together, to drag 
the state coach through the sloughs in which it was travelling. They pulled 
honestly side by side for a brief journey; and then came to a dead stop. This 
ministry had the lasting credit of bringing one man of extraordinary genius 
into public life, though in a subordinate situation. The eloquent gratitude of 
Edmund Burke to the marquis of Rockingham has made us think favourably 
of the head of this ministry, for ” sound principles, enlargement of mind, 
clear and sagacious sense, and unshaken fortitude.” Such qualities were 
needed at such a crisis. 


The Rockingham administration came into office on the 10th of July. 
Parliament had been prorogued previous to their appointment; and a few 
months passed on without any disturbing events. At last came intelligence 
which demanded grave and anxious consideration. In the autumn of 1765, 
various letters were received by Mr. Secretary Conway, from official 
persons in America, relating the particulars of riots at Boston and in the 
colony of Rhode Island. At Boston, the effigy of the gentleman who 
had/accepted the office of stamp-distributor was hung upon a tree, which 
was subsequently called Liberty Tree; his house was sacked, and he was 
compelled to promise to resign his office. These riots went on for a 
fortnight, with much wanton destruction of property. A letter from New 
York of the 25th of September, to Conway, says “the general scheme 
concerted throughout seems to have been, first, by menace or force, to 
oblige the stamp-officers to resign their employments, in which they have 
generally succeeded; and next, to destroy the stamped papers upon their 
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dress is laid down with minuteness ; and he may easily be figured (much as 
learned Brahnians are still), quiet and demure, clean and decent, ” his hair 
and beard clipped, his passions subdued, his mantle white, and his body 
pure ” ; with a staff and a copy of the Vedas in his hands, and bright golden 
rings in his ears. When he has paid the three debts, by reading the 
scriptures, begetting a son, and performing the regular sacrifices, he may 
(even in the second portion of his life) make over all to his son, and remain 
in his family house, with no employment but that of an umpire. 


The third portion of a Brahman’s life he must spend as an anchorite in the 
woods. Clad in bark or in the skin of a black antelope, with his hair and 
nails uncut, sleeping on the bare earth, he must live “without fire, without a 
mansion, wholly silent, feeding on roots and fruit.” He must also submit to 
many and harsh mortifications, expose himself, naked, to the heaviest rains, 
wear humid garments in winter, and in summer stand in the midst of five 
fires under the burning sun. He must carefully perform all sacrifices and 
oblations, and consider it his special duty to fulfil the prescribed forms and 
ceremonies of religion. 


In the last period of his life, the Brahman is nearly as solitary and abstracted 
as during the third. But he is now released from all forms and external 
observances : his business is contemplation ; his mortifications cease. His 
dress more nearly resembles that of ordinar}? Brahmans ; and his 
abstinence, though still great, is not so rigid as before. He is no longer to 
invite suffering, but is to cultivate equanimity and to enjoy delight in 
meditation on the Divinity ; till, at last, he quits the body ” as a bird leaves 
the branch of a tree at its pleasure.” 


Thus it appears that during three-fourths of a Brahman’s life, he was 
entirely secluded from the world, and during the remaining fourtli, besides 
having his time completely occupied by ceremonies and in reading the 
Vedas, he was expressly debarred from the enjoyment of wealth or pleasure 
and from the pursuit of ambition. But a little further acquaintance with the 
code makes it evident that these rules are founded on a former condition of 


arrival — that, having no stamps, necessity might be an excuse for the 
dispatch of business without them.” But more hnpor-tant than the outrages 
of mobs were the solemn proceedings of a congress at New York, 
comprising delegates from nine assemblies. They continued their sittings 
for three weeks; and then passed fourteen resolutions, in which they 
maintained the right of every British subject to be taxed only by his own 
consent, or that of his legal representatives; and that their only legal 
representatives were those annually chosen to serve as members of the 
assembly of each province. 
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The administration was in a position of extreme difficulty. The strong 
opposition of the colonial assemblies was a reason for ministers re- 
considering the measures of their predecessors; but a submission to the 
violent resistance to the authority of the imperial legislature would be to 
manifest an unworthy fear, which might have the effect of encouraging 
other resistance to the law. But there were consequences arising out of the 
discontent and resentment of the colonists which were productive of 
immediate evils at home, and threatened greater dangers for the future. A 
petition of the merchants of London trading to North America set forth, that 
this commerce, so necessary for the support of multitudes, was untler such 
difficulties that its utter ruin was apprehended; and that several millions 
sterling, due to the merchants of Great Britain, were withheld by the 
colonists, on the plea that the taxes and restrictions laid upon them had 
rendered them unable to meet their engagements. Scarcely seeing a way out 
of the difficulties that surrounded them, the ministers, on the meeting of 
parliament on the 14th of January, after the Christmas recess, laid the 
papers before the two houses which “give any light into the origin, the 
progress, or the tendency, of the disturbances which have of late prevailed 
in some of the northern colonies.” Such were the terms of the king’s speech. 
His majesty said, that he had issued orders for the exertion of all the powers 
of government for the suppression of riots and tumults; and added, 
“Whatever remains to be done on this occasion I commit to your wisdom.” 


THE REPEAL OF THE STAMP ACT (1766 A.D.) 


A debate ensued in the commons, which was reported by two members, and 
printed in Paris — the houses still strictly forbidding the publication of their 
proceedings. On that night Burke made his first speech in parliament; and 
Pitt, whose voice had not been heard for a year, delivered one of those 
orations which, however imperfectly recorded, give us a notion of that 
supremacy that, broken as he was in health, wrapped in flannels, and giving 
effect to his action with a crutch, he still, above all men, exercised over his 
contemporaries. In a letter which he wrote from Bath on the 9th, he said, “If 
I can crawl, or be carried, I will deliver my mind and heart upon the state of 
America.” What he then spoke was remembered and repeated as the great 
contest went on; and by none more diligently than by the colonists. He went 
with them to the full extent of denying the right of the British legislature to 
impose taxes without representation. He touched upon great principles that 
extended beyond this question of taxing the American colonies: “There is 
an idea in some that the colonies are virtually represented in this house. I 
would fain know by whom an American is represented here? Is he 
represented by any knight of the shire, in any county in this kingdom? 
Would to God that respectable representation was augmented to a greater 
number! Or will you tell him that he is represented by any representative of 
a borough — a borough, which, perhaps, its own representative never saw? 
This is what is called ‘ the rotten part of the constitution.’ It cannot continue 
the century; if it does not drop, it must be amputated. The idea of a virtual 
representation of America in this house is the most contemptible idea that 
ever entered into the head of a man; it does not deserve a serious refutation. 
The commons of America, represented in their several assemt)lies, have 
ever been in possession of the exercise of this, their constitutional right, of 
giving and granting their own money. They would have been slaves if they 
had not enjoyed it.” 


Grenville replied to Pitt, and defended his Stamp Act; “When I pro- 
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posed to tax America, I asked the house, if any gentleman would object to 
the right. I repeatedly asked it, and no man would attempt to deny it. 
Protection and obedience are reciprocal. Great Britain protects America; 
America is bound to yield obedience. If not, tell me when the Americans 
were emancipated? When they want the protection of this kingdom, they 
are always very ready to ask it. That protection has always been afforded 
them in the most full and ample manner. The nation has run itself into an 
immense debt to give them their protection : and now they are called upon 
to contribute a small share towards the public expense, an expense arising 
from themselves, they renounce your authority, insult your officers, and 
break out, I might almost say, into open rebellion. The seditious spirit of the 
colonies owes its birth to the factions in this house.” 


Pitt was permitted again to speak, the house being clamorous to hear him. 
There are passages in his second speech which show how much the house 
gained in this departure from its ordinary rules. We may give the 
concluding sum-mary of the orator’s opinions: “A great deal has been said 
without doors, of the power of the strength, of America. It is a topic that 
ought to be cautiously meddled with. In a good cause, on a sound bottom, 
the force of this country can crush America to atoms. In such a cause, your 
success would be hazardous. America, if she fell, would fall like a strong 
man. She would embrace the pillars of the state, and pull down the 
constitution along with her. Is this your boasted peace? Not to sheath the 
sword in its scabbard, but to sheath it in the bowels of your countrymen? 
The Americans have not acted in all things with prudence and temper. They 
have been wronged. They have been driven to madness by injustice. Will 
you punish them for the madness you have occasioned? Rather let prudence 
and temper come first from this side. I will undertake for America that she 
will follow the example. There are two lines in a ballad of Prior’s, of a 
man’s behaviour to his wife, so applicable to you and your colonies that I 
cannot help repeating them: 


Be to her faults a little blind : Be to her virtues very kind. 
Upon the whole, I will beg leave to tell the house what is really my opinion. 


It is that the Stamp Act be repealed absolutely, totally, and immediately. 
That the reason for the repeal be assigned, because it was founded on an 


erroneous principle. At the same time let the sovereign authority of this 
country over the colonies be asserted in as strong terms as can be devised, 
and be made to extend to every point of legislation whatsoever. That we 
may bind their trade, confine their manufactures, and exercise every power 
whatsoever, except that of taking their money out of their pockets without 
their consent. ” The petitions against the American Stamp Act, and the 
papers laid before parliament, occupied in the commons the attention of a 
committee of the whole house for three weeks. Several persons were also 
examined, amongst whom was Benjamin Franklin. After this examination 
of papers and witnesses, the repeal of the Stamp Act was recommended by 
the cominittee of the whole house, and a declaratory resolution was 
adopted: ”That the king’s majesty, by and with the consent of the lords 
spiritual and temporal, and commons of Great Britain, in parliament 
assembled, had, hath, and of right ought to have, full power and authority to 
make laws and statutes of sufficient force and validity to bind the colonies 
and people of America, subjects of the crown of Great Britain, in all cases 
whatsoever.” The distinction which Pitt had maintained, that parliament was 
not competent to pass a law for taxing the colonies, was set at nought by 
this resolution. But it was contended that 
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though the right existed, it was impohtic to exercise it, and therefore the 
Stamp Act ought to be repealed. Pitt adhered to his opinion, but did not 
attempt to divide the house. A Declaratory Bill was passed, embodying the 
principle of the power of parliament to bind the colonies ” in all cases 
whatsoever.” 


Whilst this bill was passing into law, a strong opposition was getting up 
against the bill for tlie repeal of the Stamp Act, which was about to be 
proposed by the government. The house of commons came to a decisive 
vote on the 21st of P’ebruary, on the resolution that leave should be given to 
bring in a bill for the repeal of the Scamp Act. The resolution was moved 
by Con-way. He drew a strong picture of the mischiefs that had already 


ensued. The trade of England was not only stopped, but in danger of being 
lost. The conflict would ruin both countries. ” If we did not repeal the act, 
he had no doubt but France and Spain would declare war, and protect the 
Americans.” Grenville exposed the futility of maintaining a right in the 
Declaratory. Bill which the government would not dare to assert. Pitt 
demanded the repeal as due to the liberty of unrepresented subjects. The 
scene after the termination of the debate on that February morning has been 
described by Burke*” in glowing words; but words not too lofty for the 
great occasion: ‘*I remember, sir, with a melancholy pleasure, the situation 
of the honourable gentleman who made the motion for the repeal; in that 
crisis, when the whole trading interest of this empire, crammed into your 
lobbies, with a trembling and anxious expectation, waited, almost to a 
winter’s return of light, their fate from your resolutions. When, at length, 
you had determined in their favour, and your doors, thrown open, showed 
them the figure of their deliverer in the well-earned triumph of his 
important victory, from the whole of that grave multitude there arose an 
involuntary burst of gratitude and transport. They jumped upon him like 
children on a long absent father. They clung about him as captives about 
their redeemer. All England, all America, joined to his applause. Nor did he 
seem insensible to the best of all earthly rewards, the love and admiration of 
his fellow citizens. Hope elevated and joy bright-ened his crest.” Such was 
the enthusiasm towards Conway, the mover of the resolution. Walpole d has 
described the difference in the reception of Pitt and Grenville. When Pitt 
appeared, the crowd pulled off their hats, huz-. zaed, and many followed his 
chair home with shouts and benedictions. Grenville was hissed; and in a 
rage, seized the nearest man to him by the collar. “Providentially the fellow 
had more humour than spleen — ‘Well, if I may not hiss,’ said he, ‘at least I 
may laugh,’ and laughed in his face. The jest caught; had the fellow been 
surly and resisted, a tragedy had probably ensued.” The bill for the repeal 
finally passed the commons by a large majority; and the lords, by a majority 
of more than thirty. 


PITT CREATED EARL OF CHATHAM (1766 A.D.) 


Pitt has been greatly blamed for not allying himself with the Rockingham 
administration. He was invited by them with an earnestness that approached 
to obsequiousness. He turned a deaf ear to their overtures. They fell, from 


their inability to stand against the unwilling support of the sovereign, and 
the intrigues of those who arrogated to themselves the exclusive title of the 
king’s friends. This ministry did popular things. They gave in to the 
clamour of the weavers, by passing an act for restraining the importation of 
foreign silks. They repealed the cider tax. They passed resolutions declaring 
the illegality of general warrants, and condemning the seizure of private 
papers, to discover 
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the authors of Hbels. Their concessions in some degree indicated their 
weakness. Several of their minor supporters deserted them. The duke of 
Grafton left them, resigning his office of secretary of state, on the ground 
that they wanted “authority, dignity, and extension”; that he knew but one 
man who could give them strength and solidity; and that were that person to 
give his assistance, ” he should with pleasure take up the spade and the 
pickaxe, and dig in the trenches.” 


A disagreement ensued in the cabinet; the king was told that the ministry 
could not go on as they were; and his majesty, in July, resolved to send for 
Mr. Pitt, and so told his servants. The king wrote him a letter, expressing his 
desire to have his thoughts ” how an able and dignified ministry may be 
formed.” Pitt answered the king — ” penetrated with the deepest sense of 
your majesty’s boundless goodness to me, and with a heart overflowing 
with duty and zeal for the honour and happiness of the most gracious and 
benign sovereign.” Lord Temple was sent for by the king; and his majesty 
wrote to Mr. Pitt, who was ill, that he had opened a desire to see his 
lordship in the treasury; but that “he seems to incline to quarters very 
heterogeneous to my and your ideas, and almost a total exclusion of the 
present men.” Temple was ambitious. He was indignant at the idea of being 
” stuck into a ministry as a great cypher at the head of the treasury, 
surrounded with other cyphers all named by Mr. Pitt.” The ministry was at 
length formed. The duke of Grafton became head of the treasury; General 
Conway and Lord Shelburne, secretaries of state; Lord Camden, lord 


chancellor; Charles Towiishend, chancellor of the exchequer. Mr. Pitt, to the 
great surprise of the world, on taking the office of lord pri\\ seal went to the 
house of peers as earl of Chatham. 


The transformation of Pitt into Chatham is held to have destroyed his 
popularity. ” That fatal title blasted all the affection which his country had 
borne to him, and which he had deserved so well. The people, though he 
had done no act to occasion reproach, thought he had sold them for a title.” 
The city of London declined to present an address on the appointment to 
office of the man they had idolised. The objectors seem to have forgotten 
the bodily infirmities which necessarily prevented him taking the post in the 
house of commons which a prime minister was expected to take; and they 
scarcely gave him credit for the power which remained to him of 
influencing his colleagues by the vigour of his plans, when he could not 
command a popular assembly by the splendour of his eloquence. He had 
large projects of statesmanship. He was anxious to cement an alliance with 
the Protestant states of Europe, to counterbalance the Family Compact of 
France and Spain, which was leading those powers again to meditate 
attacks upon England. He sent an ambassador to confer with the czarina of 
Russia and Frederick of Prussia; but Frederick was indignant at the 
treatment he had received at the peace, and could place no reliance on a 
policy so subject to the consequences of ministerial change. There is a 
strong testimony to the rare powers of Lord Chatham’s mind, at an early 
period of his admmistration. Charles Towiishend for the first time attended 
the cabinet as chancellor of the exchequer, when the great statesman 
developed his views of the position of Europe. ” Mr. To\Mishend,” says the 
duke of Grafton in his memoirs, “was particularly astonished; and owned to 
me, as I was carrying him home in my carriage, that Lord Chatham had just 
shown us what inferior animals we were, and that much as we had seen of 
him before, he did not conceive till that night his superiority to be so very 
transcendent.” The mmister contemplated important changes in the 
government of Ireland. “To enable himself to contend with the powerful 
connections there, he proposed to establish himself upon the basis of a just 
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popularity, by shortening the duration of parhament, and granting other 
measures which the Irish appeared to have most at heart.” Lord Chatham 
also had hi view organic changes in the constitution of the East India 
Company — their astonishing dominion having now become an anomaly in 
the absence of government control, and their vast revenues the means of 
administering to private rapacity and injustice. 


The administration entered upon its duties at a period of domestic trouble. 
The season was one of extreme wetness. The harvest failed; and riots 
attended the rising price of com. But the price had not quite reached the 
point at which exportation was forbidden. By an order m council an 
embargo was laid on exportation. The parliament had not been called 
together, as it might have been, to sanction the measure, which came into 
operation on the 24th of September. Parliament met, according to the date 
of its prorogation, on the 11th of November. The first appearance of 
Chatham in the house of lords was to defend the order in council on the 
ground of public necessity. Camden and others in both houses maintained 
its legality. Fierce debates ensued, in which this exercise of the prerogative 
was compared to former unconstitutional attempts to set up a dispensing 
power. It was thought essential to mark that such an exertion of the 
prerogative was not constitutional. An act of indemnity was therefore 
passed to exonerate those who had advised and acted upon the order in 
council. A parliamentary inquiry into the affairs of the East India Company 
was now forced on by Chatham, in opposition to the wishes of several of 
his colleagues. He refused to impart to them the nature and extent of his 
plans. Several of the Rockingham party resolved to secede from him. He 
had to form new combinations of public men; and to quiet the 
apprehensions of those who were accused of being despotically governed 
by him. 


Chatham’s illness 


During the Christmas recess Chatham went to Bath, where he became 
seriously ill. Parliament assembled, and the prime minister was not in his 


place. His cabinet fell into disorder. The fatal effects of the absence of the 
chief, and his unwillingness to entrust responsibility to his colleagues, were 
signally manifested, when the chancellor of the exchequer commended the 
Stamp Act, and again proposed to tax the colonies. Burke has described in 
his speech upon American taxation this strange disorganisation of Lord 
Chatham’s minstry. ” When his face was hid but for a moment, his whole 
system was on a wide sea, without chart or compass.” 


That portion of the life of Chatham when he was nominally the head of the 
administration, but wholly incapable of directing the national affairs, and 
altogether shrinkmg from that direction, is as difficult to understand as it is 
melancholy to contemplate. The true solution of this mystery is that the 
intellect of Chatham was temporarily enfeebled, almost destroyed; that he 
did not resign office, although incapable of performing its duties, because 
the ordinary perceptions of his mind were clouded to an extent that left him 
no power of judgment; and that when he did resign, in October, 1768, on 
account of ” the deplorable state of his health,” his mind had to some extent 
resumed its vigour, though his bodily infirmities were as great as ever. 


The ministry struggled on with considerable difficulty through the session 
of 1768. There had been many changes in its composition. CharJes 
Townshend had died of fever. His brilliant talents were neutralised by his 
levity; and it was clear that if his ambition had placed him at the head of tiie 
govern- 
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ment, he would have done some rash things — perhaps precipitated a war 
with America earher than the nobleman, Lord North, who succeeded 
Townshend as the chancellor of exchequer. The parliament, now 
approaching the end of its septennial term, was dissolved on the Uth of 
March, 1768. 


The new parliament was opened on the 10th of May, 1768. In this most 
important session the non-publication of debates was enforced with almost 
unequalled strictness. The rigid enforcement of the standing order for the 
exclusion of strangers went on from 1768 to 1774 — the whole term of the 
duration of this parliament, thus known as the Unreported Parliament. 


ANOTHER WILKES CONTEST (1768 A.D.) 


At the opening of parliament the ministry comprised Lord Camden, lord 
chancellor; the duke of Grafton, first lord of the treasury; Lord Shelburne, 
secretary of state; Lord North, chancellor of the exchequer. Lord Chatham 
still held the privy seal, but continued unable to discharge any official 
duties. It was the duke of Grafton’s ministry. The new parliament 
commenced in a tempest of popular violence, such as had been miwitnessed 
in England for many years. John Wilkes, the outlaw, suddenly returned 
from France, at the time when the writs had been issued for a general 
election, and he declared himself a candidate for the city of London. « He 
was of course the favourite of the rabble; but prone as that constituency 
generally is to favour demagogues, he was rejected. The ministers, instead 
of trying to disarm him by clemency, or of crushing him at once by putting 
his sentence into execution, rested content with his letters to the law- 
officers of the treasury pledging his honour to appear in the court of king’s 
bench. He forthwith stood for Middlesex; and the electors there being 
chiefly of the lowest class, he was chosen by a large majority. When he 
surrendered himself, he was committed to the king’s bench prison; 
meantime the city was kept in a constant state of terror by the riots of his 
partisans. It was his boast that he could ” halloo the rabble like so many 
bull-dogs” to any purpose he pleased, by the use of the words “liberty,” 
“arbitrary power,” and similar magic terms. 


The court of king’s bench reversed Wilkes’ sentence of outlawry on account 
of some irregularity in it, but the two verdicts against him were confirmed, 
and he was condemned to pay two fines of £500, and be imprisoned for two 
years. Subscriptions were forthwith raised among his admirers to pay his 
debts; he received abundance of presents; and his face, which was 
remarkable for its ugliness, became the ornament of numerous signboards. 
The demagogue soon after, having got hold of a letter from Lord 


the Brahmans ; and that, although still regarded as the model for their 
conduct, they had already been encroached on by the temptations of power 
and riches. 


The king must have a Brahman for his most confidential counsellor; and by 
Brahmans is he to be instructed in policy as well as in justice and all 
learning. The whole judicial authority (except that exercised by the king in 
person) is in the hands of Brahmans ; and, although the perusal of the 
sacred writings is not withheld from the two nearest classes, yet the sense of 
them is only to be obtained through the exposition of a Brahman. 


The interpretation of the laws is expressly confined to the Brahmans ; and 
we can perceive, from the code itself, how large a share of the work of 
legislation was in the hands of that order. 


Weymouth, the secretary, to the Surrey magistrates, approving of their 
conduct in putting down a riot in St. George’s fields, in which some lives 
were lost, published it with a preface, calling that affair in the true 
demagogic style “a horrid massacre, and the consequence of a hellish 
project deliberately planned”; and as at the bar of the house he claimed the 
thanks of his country for having set ” that bloody scroll ” in a proper light, 
he was expelled the house, and a new writ was ordered for Middlesex. 


Every artifice for inflaming the populace was put in requisition, and Wilkes 
was reelected; but the house declared him incapable of sitting during that 
parliament. He was returned again, and again his election was declared to 
be void. He stood once more, and Colonel! Luttrell who opposed him was 
pronounced to be duly elected, though Wilkes had an immense majority of 
the votes. The needy patriot had already been relieved by a subscription; 
and the citizens of London, honouring the mere names of liberty and 
patriotism in 
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one who disgraced them both, with that absence of real poHtical wisdom 
characteristic of such bodies, elected him to the dignity of alderman. A 
political club, named the ” Society for supporting the Bill of Rights,” of 
which he was a principal member, was formed in 1770, but it was soon 
discovered that a great part of the funds had been diverted to the payment of 
the patriot’s debts and to the purchase of an annuity for him. The 
democratic party, however, still adhered to him ; he was lord mayor in due 
course, and finally obtained the great object of his ambition, the lucrative 
post of city chamberlain. 


A rival of Wilkes in the trade of patriotism, but a less fortunate adventurer, 
was the reverend John Home. Tliis man had entered the church, it would 
appear, merely as a profession, and without even a belief in its doctrines; 
but finding it not to answer his expectations, he abandoned it.“ A man who 
has been a teacher of religion, and who from scruples of conscience has 


retired from the sacred profession, should, in our opinion, select some 
pursuit, medicine for instance, which would harmonise in some measure 
with that which he had abandoned, if it were only to evince his having acted 
from pure motives. But Home had none of this delicacy of feeling; he was 
ambitious of turbulent distinction; he aimed at being a lawyer and a 
member of parliament. He ran a career of vice and sedition; was familiar 
with the walls of prisons, and died a dependent on the bounty of his friends. 


THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS 


It was also at this time that that most powerful but most unscrupulous of 
political satirists who subscribed “Junius” to his letters attacked the king 
and his ministers in the most envenomed style. His letters now form a 
portionjof our literature, and are models in their class of compositions. His 
secret was never divulged, and ingenuity has long been exercised in the 
attempt to discover the real author. Lord George Germaine and Sir Philip 
Francis ^ are those in whose cases the strongest apparent proofs have been 
given. Lord Chatham, Edmund Burke, and other persons have been on 
various grounds suspected of the authorship. c 


The one paramount desire of Junius was to destroy the administration of the 
duke of Grafton. He had no large conception of a general policy that should 
unite a great party in the conduct of affairs if that administration were 
destroyed. The two questions which absorbed the thoughts, and divided the 
opinions, of all public men, were the contest between parliamentary 
privilege and Wilkes, and the more perplexing quarrel between the mother 
country and the North American colonies. It was known that the king held 
the most decided opinions on both these questions — that he would have 
pursued Wilkes to the utmost reach of power, whatever might be the 
unpopularity; and that he would assert the right of taxation over the 
colonies, whatever might be the danger of rebellion and war. The ministry 
of the duke of Grafton was committed, in a great degree, to an agreement 
with the will of the sovereign, less perhaps from conviction than from an 
imperfect view of the consequences of persisting in a doubtful career. At 
this juncture Lord Chatham, having ceased to be at the head of affairs, was 
free to pursue his own declared sentiments on the subject of American 
taxation, and to form 


[* But who was Junius ? Who lurked beneath that name, or rather, 
according to the motto he assumed, that ” shadow of a name” ? This 
question, which has already employed so many pens and filled so many 
volumes, cannot be so fully dealt with in these pages. But I will not affect to 
speak with doubt when no doubt exists in my mind. From the proofs 
adduced by others, and on a clear conviction of my own, wliich 1 am bound 


thus frankly to express, I afl5rm that the author of Junius was no other than 
Sir Philip Francis. — Stanhope.” ] 
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an independent judgment on the case of Wilkes. He had become reconciled 
to his brother-in-law, Lord Temple, and was looked upon as having joined 
the Grenville party. But though he agreed with George Grenville on the 
unconstitutional proceedings of the house of commons in the matter of the 
Middlesex election, he was totally opposed to him on the subject of 
America. The Rockingham party, of whose poUcy Burke was now the great 
parliamentary expositor, held fast to the popular principles in the dispute 
with the freeholders of Middlesex, but repudiated any such assertion of 
authority over the colonies as George Grenville had maintained. Junius not 
only supported but prompted Wilkes in every act that could damage the 
ministry. But he also spoke in the most contemptuous terms of any 
individual or any party that deemed the colonists anything but rebels, to be 
trodden down as troublesome vermin. Ostensibly he was an adherent of 
George Grenville. Had he any real principles ? He was not a politician, in 
the higher sense of the word. He had some selfish ambition to gratify; he 
had some private grievances to revenge. He might be a writing puppet, 
moved by some one of higher mark — a Francis, or a Dyer, prompted by a 
Temple. He might be a man of noble birth, mining like a mole; whose 
vanity was gratified by the notoriety which he commanded — pleased with 
acquiring another self-con- sciousness than that which belonged to his 
proper person. Whoever he was, he had essentially a paltry mind. 


THE REAPPEARANCE OF CHATHAM (1769 A.D.) 


On the 9th of May, 1769, the parliament was prorogued. It was the day after 
the final decision on the Middlesex election. In the speech from the throne 
the members were exhorted, ” with more than ordinary earnestness,” to 
exert their utmost efforts for the maintenance of the public peace. The 
excitement throughout the country was considerable, but it rarely took the 


form of tumult. It was manifest, however, that the supposed victory of the 
government would not give the nation that quiet which sanguine courtiers 
anticipated. Lord Chatham came forth from his long retirement, and 
attended the king’s levee on the 7th of July — “he himself, in propria 
persona, and not in a strait waistcoat,” as Walpole writes. From the 
manuscript memoirs of the duke of Grafton we find that Chatham, when 
called by the king into his closet, objected to the course which had been 
pursued in the case of Wilkes, and stated ” that he doubted whether his 
health would ever again allow him to attend parliament, but if it did, and if 
he should give his dissent to any measure, that his majesty would be 
indulgent enough to believe that it would not arise from any personal 
consideration.” 


On the 9th of January, 1770, the parliament was opened by the king. With a 
singular want of perception of the ridiculous, the first words of the royal 
speech were these: ” My lords and gentleman: It is with much concern that I 
find myself obliged to open the session of parliament with acquainting you 
that the distemper among the horned cattle has lately broke out in this 
kingdom.” The petitions which had been presented from corporations and 
counties received no notice in this speech. Junius, with some justice, said to 
the duke of Grafton, ” While the whole kingdom was agitated with anxious 
expectation upon one great point, you meanly evaded the question; and 
instead of the firmness and decision of a king, gave us nothing but the 
misery of a ruined grazier.” But a voice more terrible than that of Junius 
was to rouse the government from its seeming unconcern. In the house of 
lords, Chatham moved an amendment to the address, pledging the peers that 
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they would take into their most serious consideration the causes of the 
discontents which so generally prevailed, and particularly the late 
proceedings in the house of commons touching the incapacity of John 
Wilkes, esquire, to be elected a member of the present parliament. The 
scene in the upper house on this occasion must have been as exciting as any 


in the history of England. The speech by which Chatham introduced the 
amendment, as well as the speech of Lord Mansfield, and Lord Chatham’s 
reply, were first 


published in 1792, from a report of Mr. Francis, afterwards Sir Philip 
Francis, upon whom rests the prevailing opinion that he was Junius. We 
may judge by the following passage of the tendency of Chatham’s speech: 
“The liberty of the subject is invaded, not only in the provinces, but here at 
home! The Enghsh people are loud in their complaints; they demand 
redress; and, depend upon it, my lords, that, one way or another, they will 
have redress. They will never return to a state of tranquillity till they are 
redressed. Nor ought they. For in my judgment, my lords, and I speak it 
boldly, it were better for them to perish in a glorious contention for their 
rights, than to purchase a slavish tranquillity at the expense of a sin-gle iota 
of the constitution.” Lord Mansfield spoke, contending that the proposed 
amendment was an attack upon the privileges of the other house of 
parliament. This produced a reply from Lord Chatham. 


After Chatham’s speech, the lord chancellor, Camden, rose from the wool- 
sack, and thus threw off all restraint: “1 accepted the great seal without 
conditions; I meant not, therefore, to be trammelled by his majesty — I beg 
pardon, by his ministers — but I have suffered myself to be so too long. For 
some time I have beheld with silent indignation the arbitrary measures of 
the minister. I have often drooped and hung down by head in council, and 
disapproved by my looks those steps which I knew my avowed opposition 
could not prevent. I will do so no longer, but openly and boldly speak my 
sentiments; I now proclaim to the world that I entirely coincide in the 
opinion expressed by my noble friend — whose presence again reanimates 
us — respecting this unconstitutional vote of the house of commons. If, in 
giving my opinion as a judge, I were to pay any respect to that vote, I 
should look upon myself as a traitor to my trust, and an enemy to my 
country. By 


William Murray, Earl of Mansfield 


(1705-1793) 
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their violent and tyrannical conduct, ministers have alienated the minds of 
the people from his majesty’s government — I had almost said from his 
majesty’s person — insomuch, that if some measures are not devised to 
appease the clamours so universally prevalent, I know not, my lords, 
whether the people, in despair, may not become their own avengers, and 
take the redress of grievances into their own hands.” 


In the house of commons, the marquis of Granby voted for the amendment 
which had been proposed in opposition to the government. The lord 
chancellor, and the commander-in-chief, were thus in open hostility with 
the other members of the cabinet. Such an anomalous state could not long 
endure. Chatham, Temple, and their friends, were waiting the issue with 
extreme solicitude. Granby had been earnestly entreated to retain his 
command of the army in spite of his vote. “The king, it seems, and the duke 
. of Grafton are upon their knees to Lord Granby not to resign,” writes 
Temple to Chatham. Chatham grieves that twenty-four hours’ respite has 
been granted to a minister’s entreaties. He was at last set at rest by Granby’s 
resignation. But he regrets that the chancellor had dragged the great seal for 
an hour at the heels of a desperate minister. His high office had been offered 
to Mr. Charles Yorke, the son of Lord-chancellor Hardwicke. It was a prize 
he had long coveted; but to accept it would be to desert his party. He 
decHned. Three days after he went to the levee at St. James’; and, at the 
earnest entreaties of the king, he kissed the royal hand as chancellor. 
Camden was dismissed. Yorke, borne down by agitation of mind, died, as 
was supposed by his own hand, on the 20th of January. On the 22nd there 
came on another great debate in the house of lords on the state of the nation, 
in which Chatham announced his cordial union with the party of 
Rockingham. 


The continued debate on the state of the nation was deferred till the 2nd of 
February. On the 28th of January, the duke of Grafton resigned. The king 
was not unprepared for this event. On the 23rd of January he thus wrote to 


Lord North: “Lord Weymouth and Lord Gower will wait upon you this 
morning to press you in the strongest manner to accept the office of first 
lord commissioner of the treasury. My mind is more and more strengthened 
in the Tightness of the measure, which would prevent every other desertion. 
You must easily see that if you do not accept, I have no peer at present that I 
would consent to place in the duke of Grafton’s employment.” “The 
Tightness of the measure” was to be tested by twelve years of national 
calamity. 


COLONIAL AFFAIRS 


The domestic agitations during the period of the duke of Grafton’s ministry 
required to be given in an unbroken narrative. We now take up the more 
truly important relation of those events in the North American colonies, and 
of the mode in which they were dealt with by the imperial government. 
These facts form the prologue to the tragedy of the American Revolution. 


In 1768 a third secretary of state was appointed. The office of secretary of 
state for Scotland had been abolished; but now a new place was created for 
the earl of Hillsborough — the secretaryship of the colonies. It was a 
position of authority which demanded a rare union of firmness and 
moderation. But the secretary was a member of a cabinet divided in 
judgment on the great question of American taxation; and Lord 
Hillsborough was of the 
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party of the duke of Bedford, who held opinions on that subject, not exactly 
m consonance with that championship of our free constitution which has 
been claimed for him. Hillsborough had to deal with colonial subjects of the 
British crown, whose indignation at the Stamp Act had been revived by 
Charles Townshend’s fatal measure for granting duties in America on glass, 
red and white lead, painters’ colours, paper, and tea. 


The king, on opening the parliament on the 8th of November, 1768, spoke 
in severe terms of the proceedings in North America. The spirit of faction 
had broken out afresh; one of the colonies had proceeded to acts of violence 
and of resistance to the execution of the law; the capital town of that colony 
was in a State of disobedience to all law and governnient — had adopted 
measures subversive of the constitution, and attended with circumstances 
that might manifest a disposition to throw off their dependence on Great 
Britain. Not a word was uttered of the cause of this disobedience. Turbulent 


and seditious persons were to be defeated. On the 15th of December, in the 
house of lords, the duke of Bedford moved an address to the king, 
recommending that the chief authors and instigators of the late disorders in 
Massachusetts should be brought to condign punishment; and beseeching 
his majesty that he would direct the governor of that colony ” to take the 
most effectual methods for procuring the fullest information that can be 
obtained touching all treasons or misprision of treason, committed within 
this government since the 30th day of December last, and to transmit the 
same, together with the names of the persons who were most active in the 
commission of such offences, to one of your majesty’s principal secretaries 
of state, in order that your majesty may issue a special commission for 
inquiring of, hearing and determining, the said offences within this realm, 
pursuant to the provisions of the statute of the 35th year of the reign of King 
Henry VIII, in case your majesty shall, upon receiving the said information, 
see sufficient ground for such a proceeding.” This most arbitrary proposal 
was carried without a division. In the house of commons, at the opening of 
the session, Mr. Stanley, the seconder of the address, said that the people of 
the insolent town of Boston “must be treated as aliens.” 


We have now reached the period of Lord North’s administration. On the 5th 
of March, 1770, on the house of commons proceeding to take into 
consideration the petition of the merchants of London trading to North 
America, the first lord of the treasury, in a temperate speech, moved the 
repeal of such portions of the act of 1767, as laid duties upon glass and 
other articles, omitting any mention of tea. “I cannot propose,” he said, 
“any further repeal than what it was my intention to promise them. The 
Americans, by their subsequent behaviour, have not deserved any particular 
indulgence from this country.” Upon this principle, many a mistaken policy 
has been persisted in, out of pure defiance of the excesses which that policy 
has provoked. ” We will not be driven to repeal by any threats held out to 
us,” said the minister. He anticipated no larger revenue than £12,000 a year 
from the tea duties, but he would not give up the right to tax America which 
was asserted in the preamble of the act imposing the duties. The proposition 
of Lord North was carried by a majority of sixty-two. 


When the American colonists came to know that the British parliament had 
repealed all the duties laid by the act of 1767, except that on tea, the spirit 


THE PROPERTY OF THE BRAHMAN 


The property of the sacred class is as well protected by the law as its power. 
Liberality to Brahmans is made incumbent on every virtuous man, and is 
the especial duty of a king. Sacrifices and oblations, and all the ceremonies 
of religion, involve feasts and presents to the Brahmans, and those gifts 
must always be liberal : “the organs of sense and action, reputation in this 
life, hajjpiness in the next, life itself, cliildren, and cattle, are 


which had prompted the non-importation agreements was somewhat 
allayed. The citizens of New York determined by a large majority to resume 
importations from England; and many orders were despatched in July for 
every kind of merchandise but tea. Other provinces were indignant with 
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the New Yorkers. Massachusetts maintained a position of sullen defiance. 
Although, for two or three years, there was in America an apparent calm — 
a deceptive absence of violence which looked like peace — the time was 
rapidly approaching when the exhortation of Mr. Wedderburn, in 1770, 
before he became Lord North’s solicitor-general, would be looked upon as a 
prophecy: “How, sir, will it hereafter sound in the annals of the present 
reign, that all America — the fruit of so many years’ settlement, nurtured 
by this country at the price of so much blood and treasure — was lost to the 
crown of Great Britain in the reign of George III ? ” Whilst there is a lull in 
this transAtlantic tempest, let us revert to our domestic affairs — petty in 
their details, but very significant in their tendencies. 


ARRESTS FOR PUBLISHING PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 


In the session of parliament of 1771, there was a contest between the house 
of commons and the corporation of London, which was eventually 
productive of the highest public benefit. Although both houses held 
strenuously to the principle that it was the highest offence to publish their 
debates, the speeches of particular members were frequently printed. On the 
8th of February, 1771, Colonel Onslow complained to the house of 
commons that two newspapers had printed a motion he had made, and a 
speech against it; and moreover had called him Little Cocking George. 
Upon his motion, the papers were delivered in and read; and the printer of 
the Gazetteer, R. Thompson, and the printer of the Middlesex Chronicle, J. 
Wheble, were ordered to attend the house. The printers could not be found 
to serve the orders upon them, and then the house addressed the king that he 
would issue his royal proclamation for their apprehension. On the 12th of 
March, Colonel Onslow said he was determined to bring this matter to an 
issue. ” To-day I shall only bring before the house three brace, for printing 
the debates.” This wholesale proceeding was resisted by motions for 
adjournment and amendments, which protracted the debates till five o’clock 
in the morning, during which the house divided twenty-three times. Four of 
the printers obeyed the orders of the house, made their submission, and 
were discharged. But the affair now took a more serious turn. The sergeant- 
at-arms had been ordered to take J. Miller, of the London Evening Post, into 
custody. Wheble and Thompson had been previously arrested collusively, 
by some friends or servants; and being taken before Alderman Wilkes and 
Alderman Oliver, were discharged. Miller was apprehended by the officer 
of the house of commons at his house in the city; but the officer was 
immediately himself taken into custody by a city constable. The parties 
went before the lord mayor, Crosby; who was attended by Wilkes and 
Oliver. The lord mayor decided that the arrest of a citizen without the 
authority of one of the city magistrates, was a violation of its charters; and 
ordered Miller to be released, and the officer of the commons to give bail to 
answer a charge of assault. 


On the 18th of March, the deputy-sergeant-at-arms was desired by the 
speaker to give an account of the transactions in the city. It was then moved 


that Brass Crosby, esquire, lord mayor, and a member of parliament, should 
attend in his place the next day. The lord mayor, although he was ill, came 
amidst the huzzas of a crowd that echoed through the house. He was 
permitted to sit whilst defending his conduct; and then he desired to go 
home, having been in his bedchamber sixteen or seventeen days. The lord 
mayor was allowed to retire. Charles Fox said ” there are two other 
criminals, Alderman Oliver and Alderman Wilkes,” for which expression 
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“criminals” he was gently reproved by Wedderbiirn, who had become 
solicitor-general. Alderman Oliver was then ordered to attend in his place. 
Wilkes had written a letter to declare that he was the lawful member for 
Middlesex, and would only appear in the house as a member. Mr, Calcraft 
writes to Lord Chatham, “The ministers avow Wilkes too dangerous to 
meddle with. He is to do what he pleases; we are to submit. So his majesty 
orders; he will have ‘nothing more to do with that devil Wilkes.’ ” On the 
25th of March the lord mayor and Alderman Oliver were in their places. In 
the course of the debate upon a proposal to commit them to the Tower, 
members came in, and reported that they had been insulted on their way to 
the house. The magistrates of Westminster were called, and were ordered to 
disperse the mob. The debate proceeded. The lord mayor, being again 
permitted to withdraw, said he should submit himself to whatever the house 
should do. The populace took the horses from his coach, and drew him in 
triumph to the Mansion house. After a sitting of nine hours, a motion for 
adjournment was rejected. When the speaker asked Alderman OUver what 
he had to say in his defence, he replied, ” I know the punishment I am to 
receive is determined upon. I have nothing to say, neither in my own 
defence nor in defence of the city of London. Do what you please. I defy 


33 


you. 


Before the motion for committing Alderman Oliver to the Tower was 
carried. Colonel Barre left the house, followed by Dunning, and about a 
dozen other members. He wrote to Chatham, ” I spoke to this question 


about five minutes only, but I believe with great violence.” To the Tower 
was Oliver conducted quietly at seven o’clock on the morning of the 27th. 
On that day the lord mayor again came to the house to attend in his place. A 
tremendous riot ensued. Mr. Calcraft described the scene to Lord Chatham: 
”The concourse of people who attended the lord mayor is incredible. They 
seized Lord North, broke his chariot, had got him amongst them, and but 
for Sir William Meredith’s interfering would probably have demolished 
him. This, with the insults to other members, caused an adjournment of 
business for some hours.” The justices came to the bar to declare they could 
not read the Riot Act. 


The lord mayor and Alderman Oliver remained prisoners in the ToWer, till 
the parliament was prorogued on the 8th of May. A prorogation suspends 
the power under which the privilege of committal is exercised. The house 
wisely resolved not to renew the perilous dispute with the city in the 
ensuing session. With equal wisdom the printers of the debates were no 
more threatened or arrested. On the 1st of May, Chatham told the peers 
some wholesome truths, on the subject of the publication of parliamentary 
proceedings. The dissatisfaction of the people ” had made them 
uncommonly attentive to the proceedings of parliament. Hence the 
publication of the parliamentary debates. And where was the injury, if the 
members acted upon honest principles ? For a public assembly to be afraid 
of having their deliberations published is monstrous, and speaks for itself.” 
It was some years before these principles were completely recognised, in 
the conviction that a full and impartial report of the debates in parliament is 
one of the best securities for freedom, for a respect for the laws, and for 
raising up a national tribunal of public opinion in the place of the passions 
of demagogues and the violence of mobs. The triumph of the ” miscreants 
“of 1771 led the way to the complete establishment of that wonderful 
system of reporting, which has rendered the newspaper press of this country 
the clearest mirror of the aggregate thought of a reflecting people. 
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THE ROYAL MARRIAGE ACT (1772 A.D.) 


On the 20th of February, 1772, the following royal message was brought 
dow‘ to both houses of parliament: “George R. his majesty being desirous, 
from paternal affection for his own family, and anxious concern for the 
future welfare of his people, and the honour and dignity of his crowTi, that 
the right of approving all marriages in the royal family (which ever has 
belonged to the kings of this realm as a matter of public concern) may be 
made effectual, recommends to both houses of parliament to take into their 
serious consideration whether it may not be wise and expedient to supply 
the defect of the laws now in being; and, by some new provision, more 
effectually to guard the descendants of his late majesty King George II 
(other than the issue of princesses who have married or may hereafter marry 
into foreign families) from marrying without the approbation of his majesty, 
his heirs, or successors, first had and obtained.” 


The Royal Marriage Bill was presented next day to the house of lords. It 
made provision that no prince or princess, descended from George IT — 
with the exception of the issue of princesses married abroad — should be 
capable of contracting matrimony without the previous consent of the king, 
his heirs, or successors. But it also provided that if any such descendant of 
George II, being above the age of twenty-five, should persist in a resolution 
to marry, the king’s consent being refused, he or she might give notice to 
the privy council, and might at any time within twelve months after such 
notice contract marriage, unless both houses of parliament, before the 
expiration of twelve months, should expressly declare their disapprobation 
of such intended marriage. After continued and vehement debates in both 
houses, the bill became law; and it still continues in force. Its provisions 
appear to be unperfectly understood. It is called by Massey/ “an 
encroachment upon the law of nature — an impious and cruel measure.” 
There is a constitutional appeal against an unjust exercise of the 
prerogative. Such an appeal has never been made; but it would most 
probably not be made in vain, if any case should arise which would justify 
parliament in not supporting the sovereign in the assertion of an arbitrary 
power. 


EAST INDIAN TEA IN BOSTON HARBOUR 


In 1773, the parliament turned from its long course of anti-popular contests, 
to look seriously at a matter of paramount national importance. The 
pecuniary affairs of the East India Company had fallen into great disorder. 
On the 2nd of March a petition was presented from the company to the 
house of commons, praying for the assistance of a loan of a million anda 
half sterling. In the previous session a select committee of the house had 
been appointed to inquire into the affairs of the company. The necessity for 
such an inquiry was strongly urged, upon financial and moral grounds. The 
net revenues of Bengal had decreased; the natives were distressed and 
discontented; the company’s servants were arbitrary and oppressive. 
General Burgoyne, the mover of the resolution for a committee, made an 
eloquent appeal to the feelings of the house : ” The fate of a great portion of 
the globe ; the fate of great states, in which your own is involved; the 
distresses of fifteen millions of people; the rights of humanity; are involved 
in this question.” 


[The details of this affair are given in our history of India (volume xxii) and 
need not be repeated here. But there was one feature of the parliamentary 
adjustment that has peculiar significance from our present standpoint. ] 
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The directors of the East India Company had in their warehouses seventeen 
milUon pounds of tea, for which they wanted a market. Permission was 
given by act of parhament to export teas belonging to the company to any 
of the British plantations in America, with a drawback of the duty payable 
in England. The colonial tax of three pence in the pound was to be paid in 
the American ports. Ships were freighted, and consignees appointed to sell 
their cargoes. Fatal boon, whose consequences no one saw. 


It was Sunday, the 28th of November, 1773, when there sailed into Boston 
harbour the English merchant ship Dartmouth, laden with chests of tea 
belonging to the East India Company. The act of parliament which allowed 
the treasury to licence vessels to export the teas of the company to the 


American colonies, free of duty, was the signal for popular gatherings in 
Boston. Town meetings were held, when strong resolutions were adopted. 
In this state of things the first tea-ship arrived. A committee met twice on 
that Sunday, and obtained a promise from Rotch, the commander of the 
ship, not to enter his ship till the following Tuesday. 


Thirteen days after the arrival of the Dartmouth, the owmer was summoned 
before the Boston committee, and told that his vessel and his tea must be 
taken back to London. It was out of his power to do so, he said. He certainly 
had not the power; for the passages out of the harbour were guarded by two 
king’s ships to prevent any vessel going to sea without a licence. On the 
16th, the revenue officers would have a legal authority to take possession of 
the Dartmouth. For three days previous there had been meetings of the 
Boston committee; but their journal had only this entry — “No business 
transacted matter of record.” 


On the 16th of December, there was a meeting in Boston of seven thousand 
persons, who resolved that the tea should not be landed. The master of the 
Dartmouth was ordered to apply to the governor for a pass, for his ves-sel to 
proceed on her return voyage to London. The governor was at his country 
house. Many of the leaders had adjourned to a church, to wait his answer. 
The night had come on when Rotch returned, and announced that the 
governor had refused him a pass, because his ship had not cleared. There 
was no more hesitation. Forty or fifty men, disguised as Mohawks, raised 
the war-whoop at the porch of the church; went on to the wharf where the 
three ships lay alongside; took possession of them; and deliberately emptied 
three hundred and forty chests of tea into the waters of the bay.’ It was the 
work of three hours. Not a sound was heard, but that of breaking open the 
chests. The people of Boston went to their rest, as if no extraordinary event 
had occurred. 


On the 27th of January, 1774, the news of this decisive act reached the 
English government. On the 29th there was a great meetmg of the lords of 
the council, to consider a petition from Massachusetts, for the dismissal of 
Hutchinson, the governor, and Oliver, the lieutenant-governor. Doctor 
Franklin appeared before the council as agent for Massachusetts. Franklin 
was treated with little respect; and Wedderburn, the solicitor-general, 


asSailed him with a torrent of invective, at which the lords cheered and 
laughed. Franklin bore the assaults with perfect equanimity; but from that 
hour he ceased to be a mediator between Great Britain and the colonists. 
The council reported that the petition from Massachusetts was ” groundless, 
vexatious, and scandalous.” Two days after, Franklin was dismissed from 
his office of deputy postmaster general. He said to Priestley, who was 
present at the council, that he considered the thing for which he had been so 
insulted as one of the best actions of his life. 
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The parliament had met on the 13th of January. It was the 7th of March 
when Lord North dehvered the king’s message relating to ” the violent and 
outrageous proceedings at the town and port of Boston, in the province of 
Massachusetts Bay, with a view to obstructing the commerce of this 
kingdom, and upon grounds and pretences immediately subversive of the 
constitution thereof.” On the 14th of March, Lord North brought in a bill for 
removing the custom house from Boston, and declaring it unlawful, after 
the 1st of June, to lade or imlade, ship or unship, any goods from any 
landing-place within the harbour of Boston. There was little opposition to 
this measure, which was passed in a fortnight, and when sent to the lords 
was as quickly adopted. 


The Boston Port Bill, backed up by military force, was to be followed by 
other measures of coercion. On the 28th of March, Lord North brought in a 
bill for regulating the government of Massachusetts Bay. “I propose,” he 
said, ” in this bill to take the executive power from the hands of the 
democratic part of government.” The proposition went, in many important 
particulars, to annul the charter granted to the province by William III. The 
council was to be appointed by the crown; the magistrates were to be 
nominated by the governor. This bill also passed, after ineffectual debate. A 
third bill enacted, that, during the next three years, the governor of 


Massachusetts might, if it was thought that an impartial trial of any person 
could not be secured in that colony, send him for trial in another colony; or 
to Great Britain, if it were thought that no fair trial could be obtained in the 
colonies. The object of the bill was distinctly stated by Lord North — ” 
Unless such a bill should pass into a law the executive power will be 
unwilling to act, thinking they will not have a fair trial without it.” 


THE CONFLICT IMMINENT 


Whatever may be now the prevailing sentiment upon the colonial quarrel, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the controversy was one that 
involved great principles, and called forth the highest energies of great 
intellects. On either side of the Atlantic was manifested the grandeur of the 
Anglo-Saxon mind. Chatham, in 1775, paid a deserved tribute to the 
qualities displayed in the first American congress: “When your lordships 
look at the papers transmitted us from America — when you consider their 
decency, firmness, and wisdom, you cannot but respect their cause, and 
wish to make it your own. For myself I must declare and avow that in all 
my reading and observation — (I have read Thucydides, and have studied 
and admired the master-states of the world) — that for solidity of reasoning, 
force of sagacity, and wisdom of conclusion, under such a complication of 
difficult circumstances, no nation or body of men can stand in preference to 
the general congress at Philadelphia. I trust it is obvious to your lordships 
that all attempts to impose servitude upon such men, to establish despotism 
over such a mighty continental nation, must be vain, must be fatal.” 


Gibbon (] has described the striking scene he witnessed in the British house 
of commons: “I assisted at the debates of a free assembly; I listened to the 
attack and defence of eloquence and reason; I had a near prospect of the 
character, views, and passions, of the first men of the age. Tlie cause of 
government was ably vindicated by Lord North, a statesman of spotless 
integrity, a consummate master of debate, who could wield, with equal 
dexterity, the arms of reason and of ridicule. He was seated on the treasury- 
bench between 
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pares quam similes; and the minister might indulge in a short slumber, 
whilst he was upholden on either hand by the majestic sense of Thurlow, 
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all destroyed by a sacrifice offered with trifling gifts to the priests.” Many 
penances may be commuted for large fines, which all go to tlic sicied diss 
If a Brahman finds a treasure, he keeps it all ; if it is 

found by another person, the king takes it, but must 

give one-half to the Brahmans. On failure of heirs, 

the property of others escheats to the king, but tint 

of Brahmans is divided among their class. A learned 

Brahman is exempt from all taxation, and ought, if in 

want, to be maintained by the king. 


Stealing the gold of Brahmans incurs an extraor dinary punishment, which 
is to be inflicted by tin king in person, and is likely, in most cases, to be 
ciipi tal. Their property is protected by many other di nunciations : and for 
injuring their cattle, a man is to suffer amputation of half his foot. 


The military class, though far from being placed on an equality with the 
Bralimans, is still treated v itli honour. It is indeed acknowledged that the 
sacerdot il order cannot prosper without the military, or the mill tary 
without the sacerdotal ; and that the prosperity of both in this world and the 
next depends on their cordi d union. 


and the skilful eloquence of Wedderburn. From the adverse side of the 
house an ardent and powerful opposition was supported by the lively 
declamation of Barre, the legal acutcness of Dunning, the profuse and 
philosophical fancy of Burke, and the argumentative vehemence of Fox, 
who, in the conduct of a party, approved himself equal to the conduct of an 
empire. By such men every operation of peace and war, every principle of 
justice and policy, every question of authority and freedom, was attacked 
and defended; and the subject of the momentous contest was the union or 
separation of Great Britain and America. The eight sessions that I sat in 
parliament were a school of civil prudence, the first and most essential 
virtue of an historian.” 


The differences of opinion in America ought to have retarded the terrible 
issue that was approaching. The fears of the timid, the hopes of the loyal, 
were opposed to the advocates of resistance, and might have prevailed to 
avert the notion of independence. In an unhappy hour, blood was shed; and 
conciliation then became a word that was uttered to deaf ears in England as 
in America. We must in this chapter rapidly trace the course of events till 
we reach that crisis. 


The ministry after passing their coercive bills had determined to send out 
General Gage to supersede Hutchinson as governor of Massachusetts, and 
to be conmiander-in-chief in the colonies. He would have to act upon a 
system distinctly opposed to the old chartered system of free local 
government. He undervalued, as we have seen, the resistance which was to 
be brought against him, and relied too absolutely upon “four regiments.” 
His appointment was not disagreeable to the New Englanders. He had lived 
amongst them, and had honourably executed the military authority with 
which he had been previously entrusted. In an unhappy hour he arrived at 
Boston, on the 13th of May, 1774. A vessel which came there before him 
brought a copy of the Boston Port Bill. When Gage came into the harbour, 
the people were holding a meeting to discuss that act of the British 
legislature which deprived them of their old position in the commerce of the 
world — m which doomed their merchants and all dependent upon them to 
absolute ruin. There was but one feeling. The meeting entered into 
resolutions, to which they invited the cooperation of the other colonies, for 
the purpose of suspending all commercial intercourse with Great Britain, 


and the West Indies, until the act was repealed. Copies of the act were 
everywhere circulated, printed with a black border. But there was no 
violence. The new governor was received with decorum, but without the 
accustomed honours. General Gage gave the assembly notice that on the 1st 
of June, according to the provisions of the act, their place of meeting would 
be removed to the town of Salem. When the spirit of opposition to his 
dictates was rising, the governor suddenly adjourned the assembly. He was 
asked to appoint the 1st of June as a day of general prayer and fasting. He 
refused. In Virginia the house of burgesses appointed the 1st of June as a 
day of humiliation, to avert the calamity of their loss of rights, or the 
miseries of civil war. They were immediately dissolved. The assembly of 
Virginia did not separate without recommending a General Congress. The 
idea universally spread. Meanwhile, General Gage had an encampment of 
six regiments on a conmion near Boston, and had begun to fortify the 
isthmus which connects the town with the adjacent country. The 1st of June 
came. There was no tumult. Business was at an end; Boston had become a 
city of the dead. 
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The first congress, consisting of fifty-five members, met at Philadelphia on 
the 4th of September. The place of their meeting was Carpenter’s hall. 
Peyton Randolph was chosen as their president. Their proceedings were 
conducted with closed doors. The more earnest party gradually obtained the 
ascendency over the more timid. They drew up a declaration of rights. They 
passed resolutions to suspend all imports from Great Britain or Ireland after 
the 1st of December, and to discontinue all exports after the 10th of 
September in the ensuing year, unless the grievances of America should be 
redressed. They published addresses to the people of Great Britain and of 
Canada, and they decided upon a petition to the king. These were the papers 
that called forth the eulogium of Chatham. The congress dissolved 
themselves on the 26th of October; and resolved that another congress 
should be convened on the 10th of May, 1775. 


After the 1st of June the irremediable conflict between the governor and 
representatives of the people soon put an end to the legal course of 
government. General Gage was so wholly deserted by the council that the 
meeting of the assembly, which was proposed to take place at Salem in 
October, could not be regularly convened. Writs for the election of 
members had been issued, but were afterwards annulled by proclamation. 
The elections took place. The persons chosen assembled, and styled 
themselves a local congress. A committee of safety was appointed. They 
enrolled militia, called Minute-men, whose engagement was that they 
should appear in arms at a minute’s notice. They appointed commanders. 
They provided ammunition. The knowledge of the two acts of parliament 
which had followed that for shutting up the port of Boston not only 
provoked this undisguised resolve to resist to the death amongst the people 
of Massachusetts, but called up the same growing determination throughout 
the vast continent of America. 


The new parliament met on the 29th of November, 1774. There was an end 
of the agitations about Wilkes; for, having been elected for Middlesex, he 
took his seat without opposition. The king’s speech asserted his 
determination “to withstand every attempt to weaken or impair the supreme 
authority of this legislature over all the dominions of my crown.” 
Corresponding addresses were voted in both houses with a large majority. 
In January, Lord Chatham brought forward a motion to withdraw the troops 
from Boston. ”I wish, my lords,” he said, “not to lose a day in this urgent, 
pressing crisis. An hour now lost in allaying ferments in America may 
produce years of calamity. For my own part, I will not desert for a moment 
the conduct of this weighty business, from first to last. Unless nailed to my 
bed by the extremity of sickness, I will give it unremitted attention. I will 
knock at the door of this sleeping and confounded ministry, and will rouse 
them to a sense of their important danger.” Chatham knocked in vain to 
awaken these sleepers. His voice, whose noble utterance cannot now be 
read without stirring the heart, was called by George III “a trumpet of 
sedition.” Again, on the 1st of February, that voice was heard, when 
Chatham presented “a provisional bill for settling the troubles in America.” 
On the first occasion he had only eighteen peers to vote with him against 
sixty-eight; on the second occasion he had thirty-two against sixty-one. 
Chatham’s oratory was in vain. The ministry that night declared they would 


send out more troo])s, instead of recalling any. Chatham’s conciliatory bill 
made some impression upon Lord North, who proposed a very weak 
measure, as a resolution of the house of commons that if any of the 
American provinces, by their legislature, should make some provision for 
the defence and government of that province, which should be approved by 
the king and parliament, then it might be proper to 
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forbear imposing any tax. This was to attempt to put out a conflagration 
with a bucket of water. 


If the highest efforts of argument could have been availing, the speech of 
Edmund Burke, on the 22nd of March, would have arrested the headlong 
course of the government. At this moment a bill was passmg both houses 
which Burke called ” the great penal bill by which we had passed sentence 
on the trade and sustenance of America.” It was a bill to prohibit certain 
colonies from fishing on the banks of Newfoimdland. Burke proposed a 
series of conciliatory resolutions, of a less sweeping nature than those of 
Chatham, and therefore more likely to be acceptable to men of temperate 
opinions. They were rejected on a division of two hundred and seventy 
agamst seventy-eight. 


The contrarieties of public opinion in Great Britain and Ireland upon the 
American question were exhibited in petitions from various corporate 
bodies. Many manufacturing towns petitioned against the coercion acts, as 
destructive of the commerce of the country. Other petitions called for an 
enforcement of the legislative supremacy of Great Britain as the only means 
of preserving a trade with the colonies. There were war petitions and peace 
petitions. Those who signed the war petitions were held to be mere party 
men known as tories. Those who signed the peace petitions were 
discontented whigs, or something worse. The Quakers, whilst they exhorted 
to peace, maintained the loyalty of all religious denominations in America 
to the king’s person, family, and government. The citizens of London, with 


Wilkes at their head as lord mayor, presented an address and remonstrance 
to the king on the throne, in which they denounced the measures of the 
government as deliberately intended to establish arbitrary power all over 
America. The king answered, that it was with the utmost astonishment that 
he found any of his subjects capable of encouraging the rebellious 
disposition which existed in some of his colonies in America. From such 
different points of view did men regard this great argument. 


The close of 1774 was, in Massachusetts, the silence before the storm. The 
people were arming. The provincial congress had formed an arsenal at 
Concord, an inland town. The British troops made no movements during the 
win-ter to mterfere with these hostile demonstrations. In his speech of the 
27th of January, Chatham alluded to the position of the royal forces: “Their 
situation is truly im worthy; penned up; pining in inglorious inactivity. I 
find a report creeping abroad that ministers censure General Gage’s 
inactivity. It is a prudent and necessary inaction. This tameness, however 
contemptible, cannot be censured ; for the first drop of blood shed in civil 
and unnatural war might be immedicabile vulnus.” That incurable wound 
was, too soon, to be inflicted.“ 


OUTBREAK OF THE AMERICAN WAR 


The full treatment of the war that ensued belongs to American history, and 
will be given m a later volume. Here we shall epitomise the greater features 
of the contest in briefest compass, dealing at greater length with certain 
phases of domestic policy .« 


On the 19th of April, 1775, General Gage, who commanded at Boston, 
learning that the provincials had collected a quantity of stores at the town of 
Concord, sent a detachment of his troops to seize them. At a place named 
Lexington, on the way, they found the militia drawn up to oppose them; 
they drove them off, and proceeded to Concord, where they accomplished 
their 
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object; but on their way back they were greatly galled by the fire of the 
Americans from houses and from behind walls and hedges. They had sixty- 
five men killed and one hundred and eighty wounded; the provincials fifty 
killed and thirty-eight wounded. Soon after the militia assembled to the 
number of twenty thousand at Cambridge, and blockaded Boston. On the 
night of the 16th of June they threw up some intrenchments on an eminence 
near that town; the British advanced next day to drive them from it, and, 
though they suffered severely from the well-directed fire of the provincials, 
they succeeded in their object. 


The congress meantime had reassem- bled (May 10th). They again drew up 
a petition and addresses, expressing the strongest desire for 
accommodation, at the same time adopting all possible measures for 
continuing the contest. The man on whom they fixed their choice for 
commander-in-chief of their forces was George Washington. He accepted 
that post of honour and danger; and, on joining the army at Cambridge, he 
found himself at the head of fifteen thousand men, ill-appointed and 
undisciplined. Fortunately for him, Gage, who had a superior force, was 
unenterprising; and his successor, General Howe, also remained inactive. 
By fitting out armed cruisers, the Americans succeeded in intercepting 
much of the stores and supplies destined for the troops in Boston. 


In the spring of this year the provincials had conceived the daring design of 
invading Canada. They reduced the forts of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
and while one force, under General Montgomery, advanced and took 
Montreal; another, under Colonel Arnold, made its way through the 
wilderness to Quebec, where it was joined by the former (December 1st), 


and the city was besieged. An assault was attempted (31st), in which 
Montgomery was killed and Arnold severely wounded, but he still kept up a 
blockade. He was reinforced in the spring, but was eventually driven out of 
the province by General Carleton. On this occasion, Captain Forster, who 
had taken a great number of prisoners, released them, Arnold engaging that 
an equal number of the royal troops should be returned; but the congress 
broke this cartel, on the pretence, which was notoriously false, that Forster 
had treated his prisoners barbarously. 


The opening of the year 1776 found Washington still engaged in the 
blockade of Boston; but the difficulties which he had to encounter were 
numerous. His force was mere militia, bound to serve only for the term of a 
year; so that a new army was to be raised at the end of that period, and the 
knowledge and discipline acquired in the campaign became useless: he was 
ill-supplied with the munitions of war, while be could not venture to make 
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his real condition kno^n, and even found it prudent to exaggerate his 
strength; and hence successes were expected from him which he could not 
accomplish: add to this, the thwarting and paralysing influence of a popular 
form of government and the jealousies of the different states. Fortunately 
for him, he had an ally m the incapacity of the British general, who 
remained on the defensive, with a disciplined and well-appointed army. 


In the sprmg Washington resolved to make a bold attempt on Boston. On 
the night of the 4th of March a body of the provmcials threw up works on 
Dorchester heights, wliich commanded the harbour, in which no ships could 


now remain ; and the attempt to dislodge the enemy offered so many 
difficulties, that General Howe agreed to evacuate the town. The British 
troops proceeded by sea to Halifax, in Nova Scotia, whence they sailed 
(June 10th) for New York, and landed on Staten Island. Having here 
received large reinforcements of British and Hessian troops, General Howe 
passed over to Long Island and routed the provincials, with a loss of two 
thousand slain and one thousand taken, among whom were their generals 
Lord Stirling, Sullivan, and Udell; but, instead of attacking at once their 
lines at Brooklyn, he resolved to proceed by regular approaches, and 
Washington thus had time to convey his troops over the river. New York, 
however, surrendered, and remained in possession of the English during the 
war. Washington was finally driven over the river Delaware, and the 
province of New Jersey was reduced. On the night of Christmas Day, 
however, this able commander secretly crossed the river, and surprised and 
captured a party of Hessians at Trenton; and he finally recovered a great 
part of New Jersey. 


On the 4th of July, 1776, the congress of the United States of America, as 
they now styled themselves, put forth their Declaration of Independence. It 
detailed every real and imaginary grievance, laying the blame of everything 
on the king himself, whom they scrupled not to designate as a tyrant. The 
object of those who devised it was evidently to cut off all hope of 
reconciliation with the mother-country, and to afford a pretext for France 
and other powers to aid them; for they felt that single-handed they could not 
resist the power of Great Britain: in fact, they had already entered into 
secret relations with the court of France, which had agreed to assist them in 
an under-hand manner. 


In the campaign of 1777, the British general, after an ineffectual attempt at 
bringing Washington to action, embarked his troops for the invasion of 
Pennsylvania, They landed at the head of Chesapeake Bay, and (September 
11th) routed the American army on the banks of a river named the 
Brandywine. After an ineffectual attempt to save Philadelphia, Washington 
retired, and (27th) the British troops entered that city. 


While Sir William Howe was thus successful in the central states, General 
Burgoyne was advancing from Canada to the Hudson with an army of about 


ten thousand British and Canadians. The Americans retired before him; but 
the impediments offered by the nature of the country were tremendous, and 
all the supplies had to be brought through Canada. Accessions of strength 
came every day to the enemy, who were successful in two or three affairs. 
At length Burgoyne reached Saratoga, not far from Albany, whence he 
advanced to a place named Still Water. He repelled two attacks of the 
indefatigable Arnold; but judging it necessary to fall back to Saratoga, he 
there found himself surrounded by an American army, under General Gates, 
three times as numerous as his own, exposed to a constant fire of cannon 
and rifles, and with no means of procuring provisions. In a council of war a 
capitulation was resolved on. The most honourable terms were obtained, the 
troops being 
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granted a free passage to England, on condition of not serving again in 
America during the war. Desertion and other losses had reduced the British 
force to about five thousand eight hundred men, who laid down their arms 
(October 14th), and were marched to Boston. 


Washington took up his winter quarters at a place named Valley Forge, and 
nothing could exceed the sufferings of the gallant men who served under 
him, unless it be their patient endurance. In miserable huts, without blankets 
or shoes, beneath the frost and snow of an American winter, often without 
food, they still endured, under the inspiring influence of their incomparable 
commander, and proved themselves worthy of eventual success. 


FRANCE AND SPAIN AID THE COLONISTS 


The intelligence of Burgojme’s surrender decided the court of France, and a 
treaty was signed, in which the independence of America was 


The military class enjoys, in a less degree, witli respect to the Vaisyas, the 
same inequality in crimiii il law that the Brahman possesses in respect to all 
tlie other classes. The king belongs to this class, as piob ably do all his 
ordinary ministers. The command ot armies and of military divisions, in 
short, the whole military profession, and in sti-ictness all situations ot 
command, are also their birthright. It is indeed very observable, that even in 
the code drawn up by themselves, with the exception of interpreting the 
law, no interference in the executive government is ever allowed to 
Brahmans. 


The duties of the military class are stated to be, to defend the people, to give 
alms, to sacrifice, to read the Vedas, and to shun the allurements of sensual 
gratification. 


The rank of Vaisyas is not high ; for where a Brahman is enjoined to show 
hospitality to strangers, he is directed to show benevolence even to a 
merchant and to give him food at the same time with his domestics. Besides 
largesses, sacrifice, and reading the Vedas, the duties of a Vaisya are to keep 
herds of cattle, to carry on trade, to lend at interest, and to cultivate the land. 


The practical knowledge required from a Vaisya is more general than that of 
the other classes ; for in addition to a knowledge of the means of breeding 
cattle, and a thorough acquaintance with all commodities and all soils, he 
must understand the productions and wants of other countries, the wages of 
servants, the various dialects of men, and whatever else belongs to purchase 
and sale. 


I and Dreger) 


acknowledged. A loan was granted, and a fleet prepared to aid them. The 
English ambassador was recalled from Paris. 


The command of the troops in America was now transferred to Sir Henry 
Clinton; and, in the prospect of a French war, it was resolved to evacuate 
Philadelphia and concentrate the forces. The army crossed the Delaware 
unopposed, but Washington impeded their march to New York in every 
possible manner. At a place named Monmouth an attack was made on the 
baggage, which brought on a partial action, in which the loss was between 
three and four hundred on each side. At the place of embarkation the British 
offered battle, which was declined, and they reached New York in safety 
(July 5th). A French fleet, under Count d’Estaing, with troops on board, 
having arrived, a combmed attack was made by them and ten thousand 
Americans under General Sullivan on a British force at Newport, in Rhode 
Island ; but Lord Howe, the English admiral at New York, though inferior in 
strength, having appeared off Newport, d’Estaing came out to engage him. 
An indecisive action was fought, after which d’Estaing, in spite of the 
remonstrances of his allies, went to Boston to refit; and Sullivan was soon 
driven out of Rhode Island. 


The British troops were chiefly employed in petty expeditions, in which 
they did the provincials much injury by destroying their shipping and 
property in general. A corps of three thousand five hundred men, under 
Colonel Campbell, reduced the province of Georgia. In the West Indies, the 
island of Dominica was taken by the French; but St. Lucia surrendered to 
the English after d’Estaing had been repulsed, both by sea and land, by 
inferior forces, in his attempts to relieve it. 


The following year (1779) Spain followed the example of France in 
declaring war against England, and a combined fleet of more than sixty sail 
of the line, with frigates, etc., appeared off Plymouth. Sir Charles Hardy, 
who commanded the Channel fleet, had only thirty-eight ships of the line, 
but he offered them battle, which they declined ; and they quitted the 
Channel without having done more than give the ministry and nation a 
fright. Though d’Estaing acted mostly on the defensive in the West Indies, 
the islands of St. Vincent and Grenada fell into the hands of the French. 


Washington directed his efforts chiefly to prevent the British from 
navigating the Hudson, for which purpose he fortified West Point, a strong 
position on that river, giving the command of it to General Arnold, and two 
other points, named Stony Point and Verplank. These last were taken and 
retaken 
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by the British during this year. An expedition from New York did great 
mischief in Connecticut, burning towns and shipping, and carrying off 
stores and ammunition. Another expedition did the same in Virginia. The 
chief seat of the war, however, was the southern provinces. At Savannah, in 
Georgia, General Prevost was besieged by d’Estaing, who had two-and- 
twenty ships of war, and was aided by an American army under General 
Lincoln. Colonel Maitland, who, with eight hundred men, had routed this 
officer and 


five thousand men in John’s Island, arriving at Savannah, preparations were 
made for a vigorous defence. A proposal to d’Estaing to allow the women 
and children to leave the town was barbarously refused. An attempt, 
however, to storm the British lines having failetl, with great loss, the 
asSailants raised the siege and separated, and d’Estaing returned to France. 


The year 1780 opened inauspiciously for England. Gibraltar was besieged 
by a combined Spanish and French force, and Minorca was equally hard 
pressed by the same nations. At the hnpulse of the empress of Russia, most 
of the European powers entered into an armed neutrality, on the principle 
that “free ships make free goods, with the exception of arms and munitions 
of war,” in opposition to the right of search claimed by belligerent powers. 
But the sea is the element on which British glory has always risen in 


triumph, and England now had a hero equal to the emergency. Sir George 
Rodney had been selected for command by the king himself. He was to 
proceed for the West Indies, and, on his way, to convoy a squadron of 
transports for the relief of Gibraltar. As it was expected that he would leave 
the transports to proceed alone in a ¢ certain latitude, the Spanish admiral, 
Don Juan de Langara, was sent with eleven men-of-war to intercept them; 
but off Cape St. Vincent he was encountered by Rodney (January 16th). The 
action commenced at four in the afternoon, in a violent gale of wind, and 
was continued through a stormy night, and the whole Spanish fleet was 
taken or destroyed. Rodney relieved both Gibraltar and Minorca, and then 
sailed for the West Indies, where, soon after his arrival, he engaged off St. 
Lucia the count de Guichen. Rodney had twenty-one, the count twenty- 
three ships. By able manoeuvres the English admiral had secured the 
prospect of a complete victory, but his captains (as formerly with Benbow), 
from jealousy, cowardice, or ignorance, disobeyed his signals, and the 
French fleet escaped. He brought one of the captains, Bateman, to a court- 
martial, and he was dismissed the service. Rodney tried ineffectually to 
bring the fleet again to action, but De Guichen sailed to Europe with the 
merchant-fleet, and Rodney then proceeded to the coast of America. 


British Uniform, 1776 
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Though the independence of the revolted provinces had now been 
acknowledged by France and Spain, and these powers had, as it were, 
armed in their cause, never were the prospects of the colonists so gloomy. 
Even the firm mind of Washington began to despair. 


Relieved of all apprehension from Washington, Sir Henry Clinton resolved 
to attempt the reduction of South Carolina in person. He sailed from New 
York and laid siege to Charleston, into which General Lincoln had thrown 


himself with seven thousand provincials. When he had completed his works 
and was preparing to batter the town, a capitulation was proposed and 
accepted. The whole province was speedily reduced, and Sir Henry Clinton 
then returned to New York, leaving Lord Cornwallis in Carolina with four 
thousand men. The American government sent thither General Gates, who 
assembled at Camden an army of six thousand men: Lord Cornwallis 
advanced to attack him with not more than two thousand, and (August 17th) 
gave him a complete defeat, killing eight hundred, and tak-ing two thousand 
men, with all the baggage, stores, and artillery; his own loss in killed and 
wounded being only three hundred and fifty men. 


In July a French fleet, having six thousand troops on board, under the count 
de Rochambeau, arrived at Rhode Island. It was proposed, when De 
Guichen, who was expected, should arrive, that a general attack by sea and 
land should be made on New York; but the activity of Rodney, as we have 
seen, disconcerted this plan. 


While Washington was absent at a conference with Count Rochambeau, 
Arnold, who had been in secret correspondence with Sir Henry Clinton for 
betraying West Point, desired that some trusty agent might be sent to him. 
Major Andre, adjutant-general of the British army, volunteered his services, 
and he landed in the night from the Vulture sloop of war. At daybreak, 
when his conference with Arnold was concluded, he found it impossible to 
return to 


the sloop, and being furnished by Arnold with a pass under the name of 
Anderson, he attempted to reach New York by land. He was however met 
and stopped by three militia-men. He wrote without delay a letter to Arnold 
under his assumed name, and that general escaped on board the Vulture just 
before Washington’s order to arrest him arrived. 


Andre, who no longer concealed his name or quality, was brought before a 
court-martial, and tried as a spy. He denied that he was such, as he had 
come on shore under a passport or flag of truce from Arnold. The court 
however found him guilty, and sentenced him to be hanged. Every exertion 
was made to save Him by Sir Henry Clinton, but in vain; Washington was 
inexorable; even the urgent request of the prisoner to be shot was refused, 


and he was hanged (October 2nd) amid the sympathy of the officers and 
soldiers of the American army. 


Naval Uniform About 1783 
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As the contest was now drawing to its close, we will here pause and take a 
view of the state of affairs at home, for the last few years. 


On the subject of the war with the colonies, feelings and opinions were 
divided. The great body of the nation was beyond doubt on the side of the 
ministry, and desirous of reducing the refractory colonists by force; and the 
king himself, with his characteristic obstinacy of character, was firmly set 
against concession. On the other hand, the whig party, partly from prudence 
and a regard for justice, still more perhaps out of opposition to the court and 
ministry, were in favour of conciliation. The dissenters were, of course, on 
the side of the colonists. Doctor Price published a work at this time on the 
Nature of Civil Liberty, the Principles of Government, etc., in which, as is 
usual in such writings, the l^lcmishes of the British constitution were 
studiously displayed and exaggerated, while free reins were given to 
imagination in discussing the spirit and nature of the American revolution. 
There was however a judicious set of men, such as Dean Tucker, who saw 
clearly that prudence and interest equally counselled an acknowledgement 
of the independence of the colonies; but their number of course was small, 
and their arguments were slighted. 


Lord Chatham had from the very commencement of the troubles been the 
advocate of conciliation. He was for yielding to all the reasonable demands 
of the colonists; he reprobated the employment of foreign troops against 
them, and he poured forth a torrent of his most impassioned eloquence on 
the subject of the employment of the Indians in the war by Burgoyne. But 


nothing was further from the mind of this great man than the 
dismemberment of the empire.</ 


The letters of the king sufficiently manifest the strong aversion which he 
had taken to the statesman who, in this crisis of his country’s fate, was 
looked up to as the only Englishman who was likely to conciliate America 
while he alarmed France. The king declared on the 15th of March, that he 
did not object to Lord North applying to Lord Chatham to support his 
administration; but adding ” that no advantage to my country, nor personal 
danger to myself, can make me address myself to Lord Chatham or to any 
other branch of opposition. Honestly, I would rather lose the crown I now 
wear than bear the ignominy of possessing it under their shackles.” The 
national feeling with regard to Chatham was expressed in a letter by 
Thomas Coutts, the eminent banker. He saifl that “Every rank looks up to 
him with the only gleam of hope that remains.” In a few weeks a higher 
power than courts or senates decided that Chatham should be at rest — 
indifferent to the hatred of a king, or the veneration of a people. 


Chatham’s last speech and death (1778 a.d.) 


The duke of Richmond had given notice in the house of lords of a motion 
which he intended to make on the 7th of April, ” for an address to the king 
upon the state of the nation.” On the 5th the duke sent to Lord Chatham the 
draft of his proposed address; which Chatham returned the next day, 
expressing his concern ” to find himself under so wide a difference with the 
duke of Richmond, as between the sovereignty and allegiance of America.” 
Chatham was slowly recovering from a fit of the gout; but he determined to 
go to town from Hayes, and take his place in parliament. Lord Camden, in a 
letter to the duke of Grafton, describing the closing scene of the great 
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earl’s public life, saj’s, ” he was not in a condition to go abroad; and he was 
earnestly requested not to make the attempt.” Camden saw him in the 


prince’s chamber before he went into the house; and remarked ” the feeble 
state of his body, and the distempered agitation of his mind.” An eye- 
witness has recorded his appearance: “Lord Chatham came into the house 
of lords, leaning upon two friends, lapped up in flannel, pale and emaci- 
ated. Within his large wig, little more was to be seen than his aquiline nose 
and his penetrating eye. He looked like a dying man; yet never was seen a 
figure of more dignity.” The two friends were his son, William Pitt, and 
Lord Mahon, his son-in-law. The duke of Richmond had his motion for an 
address. Viscount Weymouth had opposed the motion. 


The earl of Chatham, continues the narrative of the eye-witness, ” rose from 
his seat with slowness and difficulty, leaning on his crutches, and supported 
under each arm by his two friends. He took one hand from his crutch, and 
raised it, casting his eyes towards heaven, and said, ‘ I thank God that I 
have been enabled to come here this day, to perform my duty, and to speak 
on a subject which has so deeply impressed my mind. I am old and infirm 
— have one foot, more than one foot, in the grave — I am risen from my 
bed to stand up in the cause of my country, perhaps never again to speak in 
this house.’ ” Lord Camden describes the words of Chatham as ” shreds of 
unconnected eloquence, and flashes of the same fire which he, Prometheus- 
like, had stolen from heaven; and were then returning to the place from 
whence they were taken,” That withering sarcasm which occasionally found 
its place in his impassioned harangues was not absent in this last effort. 
Speaking of the probability of invasion, he said, ” Of a Spanish invasion, of 
a French invasion, of a Dutch invasion, many noble lords may have read in 
history; and some lords may perhaps remember a Scotch invasion.” He 
looked at Lord Mansfield.’ 


“My lords,” said he in conclusion, “I rejoice that the grave has not closed 
on me, that I am still alive to lift up my voice against the dismemberment of 
this ancient and noble monarchy. Pressed down as I am by a load of 
infirmities, I am httle able to serve my country in this most perilous 
conjuncture; but while 1 have sense and memory, I will never consent to 
deprive the royal offspring of the house of Brunswick, the heirs of the 
princess Sophia, of their fairest inheritance, or to tarnish the lustre of the 
nation by an ignominious surrender of its rights and possessions. Shall this 
great kingdom, that has survived whole and entire Danish depredations, 


Scottish inroads, the Norman Conquest, and the threatened invasion of the 
Spanish armada, now fall prostrate before the house of Bourbon ? Shall a 
people, seventeen years ago the terror of the world, now stoop so low as to 
tell its ancient and inveterate enemy, Take all we have, only give us peace? 
It is impossible! I wage war with no man, or set of men; I wish for none of 
their employments; nor would I co-operate with those who persist in 
unretracted error; or who, instead of acting on a firm decisive line of 
conduct, halt between two opinions where there is no middle path. In God’s 
name, if it be absolutely necessary to declare for peace or war, and if peace 
cannot be preserved with honour, why is not war commenced without 
hesitation ? I am not, I confess, well informed of the resources of this 
kingdom, but I trust it has still sufficient to maintain its just rights, though I 
know them not. Any state, however, is better than despair; let us at least 
make one effort, and if we must fall, let us fall like men.” 


The duke of Richmond replied. As he proceeded in his argument, Lord 
Chatham, by the motion of his hand, indicated that he took notice of, and 
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would reply to some offensive expressions, but when he attempted to rise 
again to speak, he fell back in a convulsive fit. He was caught by those near 
him and carried into an adjoining apartment, whence he was conveyed to 
his villa of Hayes in Kent, where on the eleventh of the following May he 
breathed his last, in the seventieth year of his age. He was honoured with a 
public funeral, and his remains repose in Westminster abbey. 


The name of William Pitt, the great commoner, the man who by the sole 
force of talent raised himself to the highest point of eminence, stands in our 
annals invested with never-fading glory. His contemporaries speak with 


wonder of the powers of his eloquence, his commanding figure, his noble 
countenance, his eagle-eye, his graceful action, his lofty declamation, his 
withering invective, his keen irony and sarcasm. The purity of his private 
life gave lustre to his public virtues. In an age of corruption, calumny never 
ventured to breathe a suspicion on his name. The only charge that could be 
made against him was, that for the sake of embarrassing Walpole, he had 
advocated opinions which he renounced when himself in power. His 
ambition was boundless, his love of war was perhaps too great, and never 
did a minister more lavishly employ the resources of the country. Fortune, 
however, stood his friend; the successes of Wolfe in the west and of Clive in 
the east (with the last of which, however, he had no concern), shed glory on 
his administration ; and the impulse which his genius had given to the 
nation, achieved resplendent triumphs even after his retirement from office. 
The chief defect in the character of this eminent man was a haughty and 
overbearing spirit, too often the concomitant of great political talents. As 
the vizir of an eastern monarch, Pitt would have been in his proper element, 
as all would then have yielded to his will, and there would have been no 
popular assembly to convince or to conciliate./ 


William Pitt, First Earl of Chatham 


(1708-1778) 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE REDRESS OF GRIEVANCES (17850 A.D.) 


The internal affairs of the country in the year 1780 are, in many respects, as 
interesting and instructive as those of any year in our annals. England was, 
unquestionably, distinctly threatened with some great poUtical convulsion. 
The obstinate persistence in the war with America had brought upon the 
country its natural consequences — excessive taxation, and interruption to 
the usual course of profitable industry. Twenty years only had 
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elapsed since the nation looked back upon a period of unexampled 
prosperity, and of signal triumph; of victory abroad and of tranquillity at 
home. The nation had then confidence in the directors of its affairs; 
regarded the parliament as the true representative of public opinion; and 
viewed the sovereign power, according to the principles of the Revolution, 
as the especial guardian of the freedom and happiness of the people. A 
young prince had come to the crown, with every apparent disposition to rule 
righteously and constitutionally; and yet, from the first year of his 
accession, a system of favouritism had surrounded the throne with a host of 
placemen, who were chosen to assert an invidious distinction between the 
interests of the king and the measures of the responsible servants of the 
state. During these twenty years a great change had come over the popular 
convictions. The parliament had become opposed to the people; and the 
executive power had grown out of harmony with the theory of the 
constitution, through the tendency to govern by the corruption of the 


THE DESPISED STJDKA 


The duty of a Sudra is briefly stated to be to serve the other classes, but it is 
more particularly explained in different places that his chief duty is to serve 
the Brahmans ; and it is specially permitted to him, in case of want 
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of subsistence and inability to procure service from that class, to serve a 
Kshattriya ; or if even that service cannot be obtained, to attend on an 
opulent Vaisya. It is a general rule that, in times of distress, each of the 
classes may subsist by the occupations allotted to those beneath it, but must 
never encroach on the employments of those above it. A Sudra has no class 
beneath him ; but, if other employments fail, he may subsist by handicrafts, 
especially joinery and masonry, painting, and writing. 


A Sudra may perform sacrifices with the omission of the holy texts ; yet it 
is an offence requiring expiation for a Brahman to assist him in sacrificing. 
A Brahman must not read the Veda, even to himself, in the presence of a 
Sudra. To teach him the law, or to instruct him in the mode of expiat-ing 
sin, sinks a Brahman into the hell called Asamvrita. 


It is even forbidden to give him temporal advice. No offence is more 
repeatedly or more strongly inveighed against than that of a Brahman 
receiving a gift from a Sudra : it cannot even be expiated by penance, until 
the gift has been restored. A Brahman, starving, may take dry grain from a 
Sudra, but must never eat meat cooked by him. A Sudra is to be fed by the 
leavings of his master, or by his refuse grain, and clad in his worn-out 
garments. 


He must amass no wealth, even if he has the power, lest he become proud, 
and give pain to Brahmans. 


parliament. The preponderating influence of a great aristocratic party had 
indeed been weakened, and in many essentials destroyed; but with that 
weakness had come a proportionate weakness of the democratic element of 
the constitution. The time had arrived when the minority in parliament, 
whether peers or commoners, saw that, to renew their strength as a 
governing power, they must identify themselves more distinctly with the 
people. The abuses consequent upon the excessive number of sinecure 
offices, and of large pensions, unsanctioned by parliamentary authority, 
called for economical reform. The scandalous proportion of members of the 
house of commons returned for rotten boroughs demanded reform in 
parliament. A vast amount of public opinion was brought to bear upon these 
two points, in the form of associations for the redress of grievances. 


On the 8th of February, Sir George Savile, the respected member for 
Yorkshire, presented to the house of commons the petition of a great 
meeting of the gentlemen, clergy, and freeholders of his county, which was 
signed by eight thousand persons. The Yorkshire petition set forth, as the 
consequences of a most expensive and unfortunate war, a large addition to 
the national debt, heavy accumulation of taxes, a rapid decline of the trade, 
manufactures, and land-rents of the kingdom. It then came to the chief 
grievance: “Alarmed at the diminished resources and growing burdens of 
this country, and convinced that rigid frugality is now indispensably 
necessary in every department of the state, your petitioners observe with 
grief, that notwithstanding the calamitous and impoverished condition of 
the nation, much public money has been improvidently squandered, and 
that many individuals enjoy sinecure places, efficient places with exorbitant 
emoluments, and pensions unmerited by public service, to a large and still 
increasing amount; whence the crown has acquired a great and 
unconstitutional influence, which, if not checked, may soon prove fatal to 
the liberties of this country.” 


The great meeting in Yorkshire gave an example to the rest of England. , 
Twenty-three counties adopted similar petitions, and appointed their 
corresponding committees. Motions for economical reform had been 
brought forward in the house of lords before the recess; and Burke had 
given notice of the measure which he intended to propose. On the 11th of 
February he accomplished this intention, in the delivery of a speech which 


is amongst the masterpieces of English composition — unsurpassed in 
lucidness of detail, force of reasoning, historical research, and gleams of wit 
and poetry, by any example of parliamentary rhetoric. Out of seven 
fundamental rules whicli 
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he lays down, three, especially, will apply to all time; and, it may be feared, 
will never cease to require a vigilant application. 


“That all jurisdictions which furnish more matter of expense, more 
temptation to oppression, or more means and instruments of corrupt 
influence, than advantage to justice or political administration, ought to be 
abolished. 


” That all offices which bring more charge than proportional advantage to 
the state; that all offices which may be engrafted on others, uniting and 
simpUfying their duties, ought, in the first case, to be taken away; and in 
the second, to be consolidated. 


” That it is right to reduce every establishment, and every part of an 
establishment (as nearly as possible), to certainty, the life of all order and 
good management.” 


Burke, in his truly statesmanlike speech upon economical reform, argued 
that a temperate reform is permanent, because it has a principle of growth. 
Burke’s proposals were so temperate, and so incapable of being refuted by 
argument, that Lord North offered no opposition to the reception of the first 
bill which was founded upon them. Other members were ready to go further 
than Burke. Sir George Savile, on the 15th of February, moved for an 
account of all places for life or lives, whether held by patent or otherwise, 
and also for an account of all subsisting pensions, granted by the crown, 
during pleasure or otherwise. The motion was opposed by Lord Nugent, 
upon the ground that many reduced gentry enjoyed his majesty’s private 


bounty, and would not like their names to be made public — “many lady 
Bridgets, lady Marys, and lady Jennys.” Lord North proposed an 
amendment, limiting the account to pensions payable at the exchequer. The 
whole amount payable under the name of pensions, he said, did not exceed 
£50,000. To publish a list would ” prepare a feast for party-writers, and 
furnish materials for magazines and newspapers.” Happy is the government 
that does not shrink from the eye of magazines and newspapers! Lord North 
carried his amendment only by a majority of two in a full house. The 
session was a Series of parliamentary conflicts, some conducted with 
personal acrimony which involved the ridiculous arbitrement of duelling. A 
bill was carried in the house of commons against contractors sitting in 
parliament, which was rejected in the house of lords. Burke’s own bill 
encountered every obstruction in its progress through committee; and the 
session was concluded without any practical result of the great statesman’s 
incontrovertible exposition of abuses which agitated the minds of a whole 
people. 


On the 18th of May the most important clauses in Burke’s bill were lost in 
committee. The king has triumphed. ” You cannot doubt,” he writes to Lord 
North, ” that I received with pleasure the account of Mr. Burke’s bill having 
been defeated.” His majesty was looking to a new parliament to continue 
the abuses that were odious to the nation, or, as it appeared to the royal 
mind, ” to keep the present constitution of the country in its pristine lustre.” 


THE LORD GEORGE GORDON RIOTS (1780 A.D.) 


According to the theory of a narrow-minded king, the pristine lustre of the 
constitution would have been shorn of its beams, if fifty useless places had 
not been held by members of parliament, to do the bidding of the court 
without the slightest reference to the interests of the nation. According to 
the theory of a large section of a somewhat intolerant public, the Protestant 
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succession would have lost the best part of its value, if English Roman 
Catholics were allowed to hold property in land; if their spiritual instructors 
were not subject to the penalties of treason or felony; if a Protestant son 
could no longer eject his papist father from his estate. These severities of 
the statutes of the tenth and eleventh of William II had ceased to be 
applied; but they existed as a temptation to informers to extort money from 
the timid, and as a stigma upon the loyal and peaceful. In 1778, upon the 
motion of Savile, seconded by Dunning, these obsolete penalties were 
repealed, with the approbation of men of all parties. The Acts of William 
III, dating before the union with Scotland, did not affect the position of 
Roman Catholics there; and it was subsequently contemplated to repeal a 
statute of the Scottish parhament, which was as odious to right-thinking 
persons as the enactments of the days when popery was the great terror of 
England. The proceedings of the parliament in 1778 stirred up the 
fanaticism of Edinburgh and Glasgow at the beginning of 1779. Riots took 
place in Edinburgh. Houses of reputed Roman Catholics were assailed and 
damaged. A house where Catholics assembled for worship was set on fire. 
Those who by speech or writing advocated freedom of opinion, were 
threatened with vengeance; the brutal zealots selecting as one of the objects 
of their hostility their distinguished countryman, the historian Robertson. A 
Protestant association and committee was set up in Scotland; and a silly 
nobleman. Lord George Gordon, was chosen as its president. This fanatic 
had sat in parliament for several years, raving and gesticulating when any 
debate excited his monomania. Contemptible as he was in intellect, he 
acquired some consideration from the position he had obtained as the leader 
of a body of people, large in numbers and dangerous in their enthusiasm. 


On the 29th of May he called a public meeting at Coachmakers’ hall; where 
he harangued a great audience about the dangers of popery; and proposed a 
resolution that the whole body of the Protestant association should meet in 
St. George’s fields on the following Friday, to accompany him to the house 
of commons to deliver their petition. If less than twenty thousand persons 
should attend him, he would not present it. He proposed that they should 
assemble in four divisions — the Protestants of London the first, of 
Westminster the second, of Southwark the third, and the Scots resident in 
the metropolis the fourth; and that every real Protestant should come with a 
blue cockade on his hat.“ 


On Friday, June 2nd, the petitioners assembled in St. George’s fields, to the 
number of from forty to fifty thousand, and with Lord George at their head, 
and wearing blue cockades inscribed with ” No Popery,” marched in four 
divisions to the parliament house, where they blocked up the avenues and 
insulted several of the members. On the arrival of some troops in the 
evening they retired, but proceeded to demolish the chapels of the Sardinian 
and Bavarian embassies. On Saturday the populace remained quiet, but on 
Sunday they demolished the chapels and dwelling-houses of the Catholics 
about Moorfields. Their efforts on Monday were directed against the house 
of Sir George Saville in Leicesterfields, which was saved with difficulty. On 
Tuesday, which was the day for taking their petition into consideration, the 
mob again surrounded the house, and the members having passed some 
resolutions suited to the occasion, adjourned. In the evening Newgate was 
broken open, and three hundred ruffians turned loose; the house of Sir John 
Fielding, the magistrate, was demolished; the rabble then rushed to Blooms- 
bury square and attacked the residence of Lord Mansfield; they plundered 
and destroyed the furniture, pictures, and statues, and burned the books and 
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manuscripts; the earl himself and his lady escaping with difficulty. The day 
concluded by the breaking open of Clerkenwell prison. On Wednesday the 
King’s bench, the Fleet, and other prisons were broken open and set on fire, 
as also were several private houses, and attempts were made on the bank 
and pay-office. 


Hitherto the mob had rioted and destroyed at will. On this day a privy 
council sat, but was rising without coming to a conclusion, when the king 
asked if nothing effectual could be recommended. The attorney-general said 
that he knew of but one course, which was to authorise the military 


to act without the presence of a magistrate. The council, though approving, 
hesitated to adopt this course; when the king, nobly declaring that he would 
take the whole responsibility on himself, signed the order. The guards and 
militia forthwith began to act against the rioters; the slaughter was 
considerable, but next day by noon the city was tranquil. Lord George 
Gordon was committed to the Tower on a charge of high treason. Numbers 
of the rioters were tried by a special commission, and fifty-nine were 
capitally convicted.’ 


Early in February, 1781, the trial of Lord Gordon came on before Lord 
Mansfield, as chief justice, and on a charge of high treason. The public 
mind had certainly much cooled since the numerous convictions in July, 
1780, and the noble prisoner was no doubt far less criminal than silly. Still, 
however, it was fortunate for him that his defence depended on that most 
able advocate, Thomas Erskine, whose just fame will be ever blended with 
the records of this cause. 


Erskine, as counsel for his lordship, found himself junior to Lloyd Ken-yon. 
This was a worthy man, and excellent lawyer, deservedly raised both to the 
bench and to the peerage. But he was wholly destitute of eloquence, and in 


opening Lord George’s defence, delivered a most ineffective speech. Under 
these circumstances, Erskine, contrary to the common rule, obtained 
permission to defer his own address until after the evidence for the prisoner 
had been closed. He rose soon after midnight, and quickly dispelled all 
feeling of weariness from all those who heard him, as he, with consummate 
skill, combined some passionate bursts of glowing oratory with a chain of 
the closest argument. Then, for the first and only time in our legal annals, 
did an advocate, addressing a court of justice, presume to use an oath. 
Erskine had been alleging whatever proofs the case could afford of his 
client’s good and peaceful intentions; and when he had related how, in the 
midst of the disturbances, Lord George had gone to Buckingham House, 
and asked to see the king, and how he had told the secretary of state. Lord 
Stormont, whom alone he succeeded in seeing, that he would do his best to 
quell the riots; on completing this recapitulation, Erskine thus broke forth: 
— “T say, bij God, that man is a ruffian who shall, after this, presume to 
build upon such honest, artless conduct as an evidence of guilt.” So well did 
the voice, the eye, the 
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face, assist these words — so happily did the words chime in with the high- 
wrought feehngs of the hearers — that instead of being shrunk from as 
profane, or rebuked as indecorous, they seemed rather to impart a tone of 
rehgious exaltation; and thus was the daring experiment crowned with 
complete success. 


Erskine having ended, and the solicitor-general replied, the case was 
summed up by Lord Mansfield in remarks by no means favourable to the 
prisoner. The jury withdrew for half an hour, but at a quarter past five in the 
morning brought back to the thronged and anxious court their verdict of Not 


Guilty. There were still, in Scotland at least, some partisans left to Lord 
George, to rejoice at his acquittal, and subscribe nearly £500 towards his 
expenses. But the joy extended farther. It was felt on constitutional grounds 
by many who had not the slightest political leaning to the silly young 
fanatic. ” I am glad,” said Dr. Johnson, ” Lord George Gordon has escaped, 
rather than a precedent should be established of hanging a man for 
constructive treason.” b 


CONCLUSION OF THE AMERICAN WAR 


We now resume the narrative of the American War. The blockade of 
Gibraltar still continued (1781); famine preyed on the garrison and people, 
but Admiral Danby conveyed supplies to it in the face of a superior Spanish 
fleet lying in the bay of Cadiz. The besiegers then kept up for the space of 
three weeks one of the most tremendous bombardments in the annals of 
war, and they had brought their works to completion, when a sally of the 
garrison totally destroyed them. A combined force of sixteen thousand men 
was landed at Minorca for the attack of St. Philip’s castle, and a combined 
fleet of seventy ships of war appeared in the British Channel. 


The Dutch had joined in the war against England, but they paid dear for 
their treachery. Admiral Parker, as with six ships of the line and some 
frigates he was convoying a fleet from the Baltic, was encountered off the 
Dog-gerbank (August 5th) by the Dutch admiral Zoutman, with ten sail of 
the line and frigates. The action, which lasted nearly four hours, was 
terrific; the English had five hundred, the Dutch twelve hundred, killed and 
wounded; both fleets were disabled, and the Dutch hardly got into their own 
ports. In the West Indies, Rodney took their island of St. Eustatius, in 
which, being a free port, immense wealth in goods and stores was collected 
: all this became the prize of the victors, who also captured a great number 
of merchantmen. 


Sir Henry Clinton having sent General Arnold with a force into Virginia, 
directed Lord Cornwallis to form a junction with him. As he was advancing 
for that purpose, he sent Colonel Tarleton with a corps of eleven hundred 
men, to oppose General Morgan, who was acting on his left. At a place 
called the Cowpens, Tarleton came up with the enemy (January 17th), and 
in the hard-fought action which ensued, the British were defeated for the 
first time in an open field of battle. The American general Greene displayed 
considerable ability in impeding the measures of Lord Cornwallis till he 
found himself strong enough to engage him; he then (March 15th) gave him 
battle at Guildford Court House. The Americans had five thousand men, the 
British half the number. The latter gained the honour of the day, but want of 
provisions and the severity of the weather obliged them to retire, leaving 
their wounded to the care of the enemy. Lord Cornwallis then pushed on for 


Virginia, while Greene advanced toward South Carolina. At a place named 
Hobkirk’s hill (April 25th) he was attacked and routed by Lord Rawdon; 
and, 
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after a variety of operations, he encountered (September 8th) at Eutaw 
Springs Colonel Stewart, who now commanded the British in that province. 
The action was the most obstinate that had yet been fought; the American 
militia acted nobly; both sides claimed the victory, but the British found it 
necessary to retire to Charleston. 


Lord Cornwallis, meantime, having reached the Chesapeake, in spite of 
opposition, fortified Yorktown and Gloucester point. He applied in vain for 
reinforcements to Sir Henry Clinton, who feared for New York. A large 
French fleet, under Count de Grasse, then entered the Chesapeake, and 
Washington and Count Rochambeau having joined their forces, their united 
army of twelve thousand men appeared before Yorktown, while De Grasse 
blocked up the mouth of the York river. The British force did not amount to 
seven thousand men. A gallant defence was made, but they were obliged to 
yield to numbers and capitulate (October 19th). With this event the contest 
in America terminated. 


Fortune was elsewhere unfavourable to Great Britain, whom France had 
now deprived of all the Leeward Islands, except Antigua and Barbadoes. 
Minorca was lost; St. Philip’s castle, after one of the noblest defences on 
record, and the reduction of its garrison to eight hundred men, having been 
obliged to surrender. 


The surrender of Yorktown sealed the doom of the North administration. An 
unfortunate minister is seldom secure in his power; the country gentlemen 
now opened their eyes to the folly of continuing the war; a formidable plan 
of attack was conceived and executed by the opposition, led on by General 
Conway and Mr. Fox, and sustained by their usual champions, with the 


If a Sudra use abusive language to one of a superior class, his tongue is to 
be slit. If he sit on the same seat with a Brahman, he is to have a gash made 
on the part offending. If he advise him about his religious duties, hot oil is 
to be dropped into his mouth and ears. 


These are specimens of the laws, equally ludicrous and inhuman, which are 
made in favour of the other classes against the Sudras. 


The joroper name of a Sudra is directed to be expressive of contempt, and 
the religious penance for killing him is the same as for killing a cat, a frog, 
a dog, a lizard, and various other animals. 


Yet, though the degraded state of a Sudra be sufficiently evident, his precise 
civil condition is by no means so clear. Sudras are universally termed the 
servile class ; and, in one place, it is declared that a Sudra, though 
emancipated by his master, is not released from a state of servitude, ” for,” 


it is added, ” of a state which is natural to him, by whom can he be divested 
P) ce 


Yet every Sudra is not necessarily the slave of an individual ; for it has been 
seen that they are allowed to offer their services to whom they please, and 
even to exercise trades on their own account : there is nothing to lead to a 
belief that they are the slaves of the state ; and, indeed, the exemption of 
Sudras from the laws against emigration shows that no perfect right to their 
services was deemed to exist anywhere. 


Their right to ju’ ojjerty (which was denied to slaves) is admitted in many 
places. Their persons are protected, even against their masters, who can 
only correct them in a manner fixed by law, and equally ai/ijlicable to 
wives, children, pupils, and younger brothers. 


That there were some Sudra slaves is indisputable ; but there is every reason 
to believe that men of the other classes were also liable to fall-into sei- 
vitude. 


The condition of Sudras, therefore, was very much better than that of the 
public slaves under some ancient republics, and, indeed, than that of the 


accession of William Pitt, son of the great earl of Chatham, and Mr. 
Sheridan, both of whom had displayed great talent in debate. Day after day 
the ministerial majority declined. At length (March, 1782) Lord North 
announced that the cabinet was dissolved. 


The opposition having gained the victory, had now to divide the spoils. But 
herein lay a difficulty. It consisted of two almost hostile parties; the one 
headed by the marquis of Rockingham, which was for conceding total 
independence to the colonies; the other, led by the earl of Shelburne, which 
though willing to yield up the right of taxation and terminate the war, trod 
in the steps of Lord Chatham, who almost with his dying breath had 
protested against a dismemberment of the empire. The new ministry was 
formed of five of each party; the chancellor, LordThurlow, to gratify the 
king, being allowed to retain the great seal. Lord Rockingham was premier; 
Lord Shelburne and Mr. Fox secretaries; General Conway commander-in- 
chief; Lord John Cavendish chancellor of the exchequer; Mr. Dunning (later 
Lord Ash-burton) chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, etc; Burke was 
paymaster of the forces; Barre treasurer of the navy; Sheridan under- 
secretary of state. Pitt declined taking any office. 


The watchword of the new ministry was peace, economy, and no patronage. 
Yet, when Mr. Pitt brought in a bill for a reform in parliament, it was 
rejected, and the whole of the retrenchments made amounted only to 
£72,000 a year, the far greater part of which was in the department of Mr. 
Burke, the great advocate of the measure. What further they might have 
done is not to be known, for the death of Lord Rockingham in the summer 
broke up the cabinet, as Fox and his friends refused to act under Lord 
Shelburne, and retired. Mr. Pitt now took office as chancellor of the 
exchequer, though only twenty-three years of age. 


Negotiations for peace had been commenced, but the war still continued. 
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On the 12th of April Rodney brought De Grasse to action in the West 
Indies, and by executing the manoeuvre of breaking the line, he gave him a 
complete defeat, taking or destroying eight ships, and reducing almost to 
wrecks the remainder, two of which were captured a few days after by Sir 
Samuel Hood. But as Admiral Graves was conducting the prizes to 
England, and convoying the homeward-bound merchant-fleet, a terrific 
storm came on, in which all the prizes but one, two British men-of-war, and 
several of the merchantmen, perished, and three thousand lives were lost. 
At home the loss of the Royal George of one hundred guns, which was 
upset by a squall (August 29th) at Portsmouth, and went down with 
Admiral Kempenfeldt and a thousand men and women on board, increased 
the calamities of the year. 


The storm of war beat this year with unprecedented fury on the rock of 
Gibraltar and its heroic defenders. The duke of Crillon, the conqueror of 
Minorca, took the command of the besieging army; ten floating batteries, 
proof against shot and fire, were constructed; forty-seven sail of the line, 
beside frigates and other craft, were collected in the bay; while batteries, 
mounting two hundred guns and protected by forty thousand men, were 
raised on the isthmus. The whole force by land and sea amounted to a 
hundred thousand men. On the 13th of September a simultaneous cannon- 
nade was opened on the fortress, which was returned by shells and red-hot 
balls. The whole peninsula seemed one blaze of flame, while the roaring of 
the artillery was not intermitted for a second. During the day no effect 
seemed to be made on either side, but in the night two of the floating 
batteries burst into flames; the light enabled the besieged to direct their 
guns, and by morning six more were in the same condition; the fire from 
twelve gunboats prevented the enemy from bringing off their crews, all of 
whom would have perished but for the humanity of the British, who saved 
about four hundred men. The siege was now at an end, and the war was thus 
concluded brilliantly by England in Europe as well as in the West Indies. 
Her success had been uniform in the east. General Elliot, the gallant 
governor of Gibraltar, was raised to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Heathfield.c 


The parliament was opened by the king on the 5th of December, the houses 
having met on the previous 26th of November, and were then adjourned in 


the expectation of some definite result from the negotiations. The opening 
words of the speech are very memorable. His majesty declared he had lost 
no time in giving the necessary orders to prohibit the further prosecution of 
offensive war upon the continent of North America. Adopting with decision 
what he collected to be the sense of his parliament and his people, he had 
directed all his measures to an entire and cordial reconciliation with those 
colonies. He had not hesitated to go the full length of the powers vested in 
him, and had offered to declare them free and independent states, by an 
article to be inserted in the treaty of peace. Provisional articles had been 
agreed upon, to take effect whenever terms of peace should be finally 
settled with the court of France. The king then said, ” In thus admitting their 
separation from the ciown of these kingdoms, I have sacrificed every 
consideration of my own to the wishes and opinion of my people. I make it 
my humble and earnest prayer to A.lmighty God, that Great Britain may not 
feel the evils which might result from so great a dismemberment of the 
empire; and that America may be free from those calamities which have 
formerly proved in the r.other country how essential monarchy is to the 


may, and I hope will, yet prove a bond of permanent union between the two 
countries.” 


On the 20th of January, 1783, the preliminaries of peace were signed 
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between Great Britain and France and Spain. With Holland there was a 
suspension of arms; and the preliminaries of peace were not signed until the 
2nd of September. The articles of pacification with the United States, with 
the exception of the first article acknowledging their independence, are now 
of minor importance. By the treaty with France, England ceded St. Lucia 
and Tobago, and gained back Granada, St. Vincent’s, Dominica, St. 
Christopher’s, Nevis, and Montserrat. The French recovered some 
possessions in Africa, and in the East Indies. The old stipulations for the 
demolition of Dunkirk were given up. To Spain, Great Britain ceded 


Minorca and the Floridas. The principle of the final treaty with Holland was 
on the basis of mutual restitution. 


PARLIAMENTARY CENSURES OF THE TERMS OF PEACE (1783 
A.D.) 


Thus, then, was finished one of the most calamitous wars that England had 
ever been driven into, through a mistaken view of the relative positions of a 
mother country and her colonies, and an obstinate reliance upon her power 
to enforce obedience. It might have been expected that a pacification which 
involved no humiliating conditions, beyond the acknowledgment of that 
independence of the United States which it was no longer possible to 
withhold, would have been received with unmingled satisfaction. On the 
contrary, a combination of parties was entered into for the purpose of 
removing Lord Shelburne and his ministry; a coalition which is not a 
pleasant exhibition of the motives which sometimes unite the most opposite 
factions in the pursuit of power. On the 17th of February, the two houses 
took into consideration the preliminaries of peace with France, Spain and 
America. In the house of lords the ministers carried the address of thanks to 
the crown by a majority of thirteen. In the house of commons they were 
defeated by a majority of sixteen. On the 21st of February Lord John 
Cavendish moved resolutions of censure on the terms of the peace, which 
were carried by a majority of seventeen. Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt were on this 
occasion brought into immediate conflict — ” the tug of war” which was to 
last for twenty years was now begun. The particular points of attack or 
defence in the conditions of the peace have little to interest us. But the 
principles exhibited by these great rivals on so stirring an occasion have a 
permanent value. Fox defended the coalition of parties which some had 
censured; but he emphatically proclaimed his adhesion to his own party. Pitt 
was Self-reliant in his own confidence in the purity of his intentions: ” High 
situation, and great influence, are desirable objects to most men, and objects 
which I am not ashamed to pursue, which I am even solicitous to possess, 
whenever they can be acquired with honour, and retained with dignity. On 
these respectable conditions, I am not less ambitious to be great and 
powerful than it is natural for a young man, with such brilliant examples 
before him, to be. But even these objects I am not beneath relinquishing, the 
moment my duty to my country, my character, and my friends, renders such 


a sacrifice indispensable. Then I hope to retire, not disappointed, but 
triumphant; triumphant in the conviction that my talents, humble as they 
are, have been earnestly, zealously, and strenuously employed, to the best of 
my apprehension, in promoting the truest welfare of my country; and that, 
however I may stand chargeable with weakness of understanding, or error 
of judgment, nothing can be imputed to my official capacity which bears 
the most distant connection with an interested, a corrupt, or a dishonest 
intention.” The struggle for office was over. On the 24th of February Lord 
Shelburne resigned. One of his secretaries of 
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state, Lord Grantham, wrote to Sir James Harris that the fallen minister 
trusted too much to his measures, and that the parhament, spoilt by long 
habits of interest, gave no credit to them. The measures of Lord Shelburne 
contemplated a much wider field of action than his opponents, with the 
exception of Burke, could have admitted into their views. In the king’s 
speech at the opening of the session, his majesty recommended a revision of 
the whole English trading system, upon the same comprehensive and liberal 
principles that had been adopted concerning the commerce of Ireland. 
Shelburne’s opinions upon a liberal system of commerce were before his 
time. They were entirely opposed to the existing ignorance of the 
commercial pub-lic, and they would necessarily have failed. If he had 
remained in power, the great trading communities would have ensured his 
fall, had he dared to promulgate the principles which could only be 
accepted when England had received the enlightenment of more than half a 
century’s experience. 


THE COALITION MINISTRY (1783 A.D.) 


The coalition of the party headed by Lord North, and of the party headed by 
Mr. Fox, had succeeded in compelling Lord Shelburne and Mr. Pitt to 


resign; but it was not without difficulty that the coalesced chiefs could 
induce the king to admit them to power. After a considerable delay, the 
duke of Portland became first lord of the treasury, and Fox and North were 
appointed secretaries of state. The repugnance of the king to this 
extraordinary union of two political rivals — which, securing a majority in 
the house of commons, forced upon him as the real prime minister, a man 
whom he disliked with an intensity approaching to hatred — was more than 
tolerated by the majority of the nation. The coalition was odious to all men 
not bound by the trammels of the party. Fox and North received the seals on 
the 2nd of April, 1783. The acceptance of place by Fox rendered his re- 
election for Westminster necessary; and Romilly writes — “It is almost a 
general wish that some man of character and credit may be opposed to him 
as a candidate.” He was reelected, because no candidate was found; ” but 
the populace received him with hisses, hooting, and every other mark of 
displeasure.” 


Pitt was now in opposition. He had in vain declared ” a just and lawful 
impediment” to the ”ill-omened and unnatural marriage,” forbidding the 
banns ” in the name of the public weal.” The ministry were strong in their 
majorities. Pitt vainly opposed the conditions of the loan which they had 
raised upon very disadvantageous terms. On the 7th of May he, a second 
time, brought forward the question of parliamentary reform. He proposed 
that when the gross corruption of the majority of voters in any borough was 
proved before a committee of the commons, the borough should be 
disfranchised; and that a large addition of knights of the shire, and of 
members for the metropolis, should be made to the representative body. But 
Pitt openly declared against the practicability of a perfectly equal 
representation, and held that those places known by the popular appellation 
of rotten boroughs, were to be regarded in the light of deformities which in 
some degree disfigured the fabric of the constitution, but which he feared 
could not be removed without endangering the whole pile. Fox earnestly 
defended the proposition; North opposed it. Pitt’s resolutions were rejected 
by a majority of 144. The young reformer was more successful in carrying 
through the house of commons a bill for preventing abuses in the public 
offices, the chief object of which was to abolish an odious system of 
perquisites and percent-H. W. — VOL. XX. 2T 
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ages. In the house of lords the adherents of the ministry threw out the bill. 
The session came to a close on the 16th of July. 


The session of parliament was opened on the 11th of November. The prince 
of Wales, previous to the arrival of the king, had been introduced to the 
house of peers, with great ceremony, and was conducted to his chair of state 
on the right hand of the throne. Carlton House had been assigned to him as 
a residence. The question of India was the most important topic of the 
king’s speech: “The situation of the East India Company will require the 
utmost exertions of your wisdom, to maintain and improve the valuable 
advantages derived from our Indian possessions, and to promote and secure 


the happiness of the native inhabitants of those provinces.” On the 18th of 
November Mr. Fox brought forward his India Bill. Mr. Fox proposed tiiat 
the authority of the East India Company should be transferred to 
commissioners to be named by parliament, and not removeable at the 
pleasure of the crown. ” His plan,” he said, ” was to establish a board, to 
consist of seven persons, who should be invested with full power to appoint 
and displace officers in India, and under whose control the whole 
government of that country should be placed.” There were to be eight 
assistants to this board, who should have charge of the commercial concerns 
of the company, but subject to the control of the other seven. The board was 
to be held in England ; it was to be established for three or five years, to try 
the experiment. If experience proved the utility of the board, then the king 
was to have the future nomination of its members. The principle of Mr. 
Fox’s India Bill was resisted upon its first introduction to parliament. Mr. 
Pitt declared his opinion that the whole of the proposed system was nothing 
more on one side than absolute despotism, and on the other side the most 
gross corruption. Previous to the second reading of the bill, the corporation 
of London, in common council assembled, adopted a petition to the house 
of commons that the bill might not pass into law. The example of the city 
was followed by many other corporations. Nevertheless, Fox triumphed in 


the house of commons by large majorities. The second reading of his bills 
was carried by a majority of 114; and on the 9th of December they were 
presented by the minister and a numerous body of members at the bar of the 
house of lords. 


On the day when the coalition ministry entered office, the king wrote to 
Earl Temple, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland, to express his hope that many 
months would not elapse before ” the Gren villas, the Pitts, and other men 
of character ” would relieve him from a thraldom to which he had been 
compelled to submit. The opportunity which the king so ardently desired 
did 
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not come till the India Bill had provoked a manifestation of popular opinion 
which might enable the crown to defy a majority of the house of commons. 
It was a dangerous experiment. The nobleman to whom the king had 
confided his sorrows in April was ready in December not only to whisper to 
the peers, but confidently to state, that whoever voted for the India Bill 
would be considered by the king as his enemy. The effect upon all those 
who desired to hve only in the sunshine of royal favour was instantaneous. 
” The bishops waver, and the thanes fly from us,” writes Fitzpatrick. He 
adds, ” the public is full of alarm and astonishment at the treachery as well 
as the imprudence of this unconstitutional interference. Nobody guesses 
what will be the consequence of a conduct that is generally compared to 
that of Charles I in 1641.” The India bills were rejected in the upper house 
on the 17th of December, by a majority of ninety-five to seventy-six. On the 
18th, at midnight, a message was sent by the king to Lord North and Mr. 
Fox, commanding them to give up their seals of office by their under- 
secretaries, aS a personal interview would be disagreeable to his majesty. 


PITT AT THE HELM (1783 A.D.) 


On the 19th Pitt was appointed first lord of the treasury and chancellor of 
the exchequer. Earl Temple, who had received the seals of secretary of state, 
was for the immediate dissolution of parliament. Pitt was against this, and 
Temple resigned on the 22nd, leaving the young prime minister to sustain, 
almost alone, the most severe conflict for power recorded in the annals of 
parliament. 


In forming his administration Pitt had scarcely a statesman of any 
reputation to support him, with the exception of Thurlow, as chancellor, and 
Dundas, who was not of the cabinet. His father’s friend, Camden, stood by 
him in the house of lords, although not originally forming one of the 
ministry. Pitt had almost wholly to depend upon his own ability and courage 
to sustain the attack he had to expect from a large majority of the house of 
commons, headed by Fox, Burke, North, and Sheridan. 


On the 12th of January, 1784, Pitt appeared in the house of commons as the 
head of the government. Violent were the debates on points of form and 
questions of principle. The minister was beaten upon two divisions, and five 
adverse motions were carried against him that night. The king wrote to him 
the next day, ” I am ready to take any step that may be proposed to oppose 
this faction, and to struggle to the last period of my life.” It was well that 
the king had found a minister whose prudence was equal to his courage. 
Regardless of his defeat, Pitt, on the 14th of January, brought forward his 
own plan for the government and management of the affairs of the East 
India Company. His bill was read a first time. In a committee of the whole 
house on the state of the nation, it was moved that ” the continuance of the 
present ministers in trusts of the highest importance and responsibility is 
contrary to constitutional principles, and injurious to the interests of his 
majesty and his people.” The resolution was carried by a majority of 
twenty-one. An adjournment took place for a few days; but still no 
resignation. On the 23rd of January, Mr. Pitt’s India Bill was thrown out; 
and Mr. Fox reproduced his own bill. The contest between the two parties 
was carried on, in various shapes, till the 8th of March. Attempts were 
made to form a union between the leading members of the late government 
and those of the present; but Pitt steadily refused to resign as the 
preliminary condition of such a negotiation. At length, on the 8th of March, 
an elaborate 
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villeins of the Middle Ages, or any other servile class with which we are 
acquainted. 
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remonstrance, in the form of an address to his majesty, which was drawn up 
by Burke, and moved by Fox, was carried by a majority only of one. The 
battle was over. The victory remained with Pitt. The Mutiny Bill was 
passed; the supplies were voted; and on the 24th of March, the king went to 
the house of lords, to put an end to the session, and to say, ” I feel it a duty 
which I owe to the constitution and the country, to recur as speedily as 
possible to the sense of my people, by calling a new parliament.” On the 
25th parliament was dissolved. 


During this extraordinary contest, from the 12th of January to the 8th of 
March, there were fourteen motions, upon which the house divided, carried 
against Mr. Pitt; besides many others, upon which there was no division. 
The mode in which the coalition ministry was ejected, through the royal 
interference with the vote of the house of peers upon the India Bill, was 
mean and unconstitutional. It has been conjectured that Pitt was probably 
acquainted with the manoeuvres of Thurlow and Temple. But it has been 
also said that when Temple resigned, he ” carried away with him the 
scandal which the best friends of the new government could not but lament. 
The fame of the young prime minister preserved its whiteness. He could 
declare with perfect truth that, if unconstitutional machinations had been 
employed, he had been no party to them.” Whatever opinion may be formed 
upon this point, even the political opponents of Pitt agree that in this fiery 
struggle of two months, he ” joined to great boldness, sagacity and 
discretion. By patience and perseverance he wearied out a foe who was 
more ardent than measured in his attacks; and while he bore his defeats with 
calmness, the country, saturate with calumny, began to resent the attempt of 
the coalition party as the cabal of a domineering aristocracy.” 


Never did minister of Great Britain appear in so triumphant a position as 
William Pitt, when he entered the house of commons, on the 18th of May, 
to meet the new parliament. He had been himself returned at the head of the 
poll for the University of Cambridge. His friend Wilberforce, the son of a 
Hull merchant, had contested the county of York against two whig 
candidates of large fortune and high connections. With the almost 
unanimous support of the manufacturers of Sheffield, and Halifax, and 
Bradford, and Leeds, he had beaten the great Yorkshire aristocracy, as the 
representative of the middle classes. The example presented by this 


stronghold of independent principles was powerful through the country. Pitt 
looked upon the benches of opposition, that for two months had echoed 
with the cheers of those who had denounced him with every virulence of 
invective, now thinned to a very powerless minority. The coalition had lost 
a hundred and sixty members. [The members of the opposition who lost 
their seats were popularly known as Fox’s martyrs. ] 


Pitt’s financial measures 


Pitt commenced his career as a financial minister with more than common 
boldness. The permanent taxes produced half a million less than the interest 
of the debt, the civil list, and the charges to which they were appropriated. 
The annual land-tax and malt-tax fell far short of the naval and military 
expenditure and that of miscellaneous services. There was a large unfunded 
debt. The deficit altogether amounted to three millions. The confidence in 
the national resources was so low that the three per cents were fallen to 
about 56. Smuggling, especially of tea and spirits, was carried on to an 
enornious 
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extent. The tea vended in the smuggUng trade, conducted in the most 
systematic manner through. consignments from foreign ports, was held 
considerably to exceed the five million and a half pounds annually sold by 
the East India Company. Pitt took the only effectual way to prevent 
smuggling. He reduced the duty upon tea from 50 per cent, to 12^ per cent.; 
and he also reduced the duties on foreign spirits. To compensate for the 
expected deficiency of revenue, he increased the tax upon windows. To 
meet the large general disproportion between receipt and expenditure, he 
imposed other taxes, that have been abolished, as injurious to industry, by 
the sounder economists of later times. These taxes enabled him to provide 
for the interest of a new loan, in which a large amount of unfunded debt was 


absorbed. Taxes upon hats, linens, and calicos, have long been condemned, 
though the commons of 1784 willingly granted them. Duties upon horses, 
excise licences, and game certificates, hold their ground. Taxes upon 
candles, and upon bricks and tiles, were amongst the devices that have had 
no permanent existence. The tax upon paper, which Mr. Pitt increased, 
appears to be the last of those restraints upon industry to which purblind 
legislators have clung, upon the principle that the consumers do not feel the 
tax — the principle announced by the minister of 1784, when he proposed 
his additional duty on candles, namely, that as the poorest cottagers only 
consumed about 10 pounds of candles annually, that class would only 
contribute fivepence a year to his new impost. 


The chancellor of the exchequer carried his proposed taxes without any 
difficulty. He was equally successful with his India bills. He relieved the 
East India Company from its financial embarrassments. He associated with 
its directors in the government of India that body of commissioners, 
appointed by the crown, which was long known as the board of control. 


In the session of 1785 Mr. Pitt brought forward a subject announced in the 
king’s speech, the commercial intercourse between Great Britain and 
Ireland. The propositions of Mr. Pitt, large and liberal as they were, 
although encumbered with some provisions opposed to a really free 
commercial policy, were thoroughly distasteful to the manufacturers of 
England, and equally opposed to the narrowness of what in Ireland was 
deemed patriotism. The resolutions of the minister were carried by 
considerable majorities in the British parliament, but being passed by a very 
small majority in the Irish parliament, the bill was withdrawn. Whilst this 
measure was being debated at Westminster, Mr. Pitt a third time brought 
forward a bill for reform in parliament. His specific i)lan was to 
disfranchise thirty-six rotten boroughs, giving compensation to those who 
regarded them as property; to transfer 
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the right of election to counties and to unrepresented large towns; and to 
extend the franchise in counties to copyholders. The bill was not introduced 
as a government measure; and it was rejected by a large majority, as its 
author probably expected it would be. 


Pitt, at this time, was almost exclusively occupied with a great financial 
scheme, from which, with more than ordinary complacency, he sanguinely 
expected the most wonderful results. He wrote to Wilberforce, “The 
produce of our revenues is glorious; and I am half mad with a project which 
will give our supplies the effect almost of magic in the reduction of debt.” It 
was the scheme of the sinking fund. The public income now happily 
exceeded the expenditure, and it was proposed that the notion of an 
accumulating fund to be applied to the reduction of the debt, which was 
partially attempted by Sir Robert Walpole, should be engrafted upon the 
perpetual financial arrangements; that a million should be annually placed 
in the hands of commissioners, so as to be beyond the power of a minister 
to withdraw. It was believed that, accumulating at compound interest, with 
the addition of such terminable annuities as should fall in, it would 
gradually extinguish the claims of the public creditor. The plan might have 
worked well, if the minister had been debarred from contracting any new 
loans. For years the public had as much confidence in this scheme as its 
author had. It was boasted that ” in eight years, Mr. Pitt’s sinking fund, in 
fact, purchased £13,617,895 of stock at the cost of £10,599,265 of cash”; 
and it was proclaimed that ” this measure, then, is of more importance to 
Great Britain than the acquisition of the American mines.” There was a 
superstitious belief, long entertained, that the new sinking fund would, ” by 
some mysterious power of propagation belonging to money, put into the 
pocket of the public creditor great sums not taken out of the pocket of the 
tax-payer.” The delusion was manifest when it was demonstrated that 
during the war the debt had been actually augmented, to the extent of 
eleven millions, by the less advantageous terms upon which money was 
borrowed by the exchequer, compared with the purchases made by the 
commissioners who managed the sinking fund. A great authority in finance 


has put the whole philosopy of the matter in the form of an axiom: ” No 
sinking fund can be efficient for the purpose of diminishing the debt, if it be 
not derived from the excess of the public revenue over the public 
expenditure.” 


On the opening of the session on the 23rd of January, 1787, the king 
announced that he had concluded a treaty of navigation and commerce with 
the king of France, The negotiation was completed at Versailles, on the 26th 
of September, 1786. The provisions of this treaty were of the most liberal 
character. There was to be the most perfect freedom of intercourse allowed 
between the subjects and inhabitants of the respective dominions of the two 
sovereigns. The duties to be paid on French commodities in England were 
thus rated: Wines, no higher duties than on those of Portugal; brandy, seven 
shillings per gallon; vinegar, less than half the previous duty; olive-oil, the 
lowest duty paid by the most favoured nation. The following duties were to 
be levied reciprocally on both kingdoms: hardwares and cut-lery, cabinet 
wares, furniture, turnery, not higher than 10 per cent, ad valorem; cotton 
and woollen manufactures, except mixed with silk, 12 per cent.; gauzes, 10 
per cent.; linens, same as linens from Holland; saddlery, 15 per cent.; 
millinery, 12 per cent.; plate glass and glass ware, porcelain and 
earthenware, 12 per cent. 


That the commercial treaty was not a failure as regarded the products of 
Great Britain is evident from the fact that the annual average export 
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of British manufactures to France in the six years ending with 1774 was 
£87,164; in the six years ending with 1792 it was £717,807. 


To Mr. Pitt belongs the honour, in this, the fourth year of his administration, 
of simplifying the complicated system of indirect taxation, by consolidating 
the several duties of customs, excise, and stamps. The duties required to be 
paid upon one article were sometimes to be hunted through twenty or thirty 


acts of parliament, each charging some additional duty, or making a special 
appropriation of the proceeds of a particular tax. The complication may be 
judged from the fact that three thousand resolutions were required to carry a 
measure of consolidation into effect. When Pitt had introduced his measure, 
Burke characterised the speech of the minister as one of extraordinary 
clearness and perspicuity, and said that it behooved those who felt it their 
duty frequently to oppose the measures of the government, to rise up 
manfully, and, doing justice to the right honourable gentleman’s merit, to 
return him thanks on behalf of themselves and the country, for having in so 
masterly a manner brought forward a plan which gave ease and 
accommodation to all engaged in commerce, and advantage and increase to 
the revenue. “Thus,” says Lord John Russell, “in the course of Uttle more 
than three years from Mr. Pitt’s acceptance of office as first lord of the 
treasury, great financial and commercial reforms had been effected The 
nation, overcoming its difficulties, and rising buoyant from its depression, 
began rapidly to increase its wealth, to revive its spirit, and renew its 
strength. Such was the work of Mr. Pitt, now no longer the minister of the 
court, but of the nation. The cry of secret influence, and the imputation of 
his being an organ of an unseen power, was heard less and less as the 
resources of his powerful understanding developed their energies and 
ripened their fruits.” « 


THE ILLNESS OF THE KING (1788 A.D.) 


Toward the close of the year 1788 an event occurred of considerable 
importance in the legislative history of the country. The health of the king 
had been lately in a precarious state, and his disorder finally terminated in 
mental derangement. When the fact had been ascertained, Mr. Pitt 
(December 10th) moved for a committee to inspect the journals for 
precedents. Mr. Fox insisted that the heir-apparent had an indisputable 
claim to the exercise of the executive authority. This Mr. Pitt denied, 
declaring such an assertion to be little less than treason to the constitution : 
“Kings and princes,” he said, “derived their power from the people; and to 
the people alone, by means of their representatives, did it belong to decide 
in cases for which the constitution had made no specific provision.” The 


prince, he maintained, had no more right in this case than any other subject, 
though it might be expedient to offer him the regency. In the house of lords, 
the same view of the constitution was taken by Lord Camden. 


Mr. Fox, finding that the princii)les he had advanced were generally 
disapproved of, then sought only to procure for the prince the full, 
unrestricted enjoyment of the royal prerogative; but Mr. Pitt had his reasons 
for imposing limitations. 


The usual position of the house of Brunswick, in fact, continued; the heir- 
apparent was in opposition to the king, and on the usual account — money. 
The prince of Wales, who was of a remarkably dissipated and extravagant 
temper, had been allowed £50,000 a year, a sum suHicient, it might be 
supposed, for a single man even in his exalted station; but as the king 
himself, 
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when prince of Wales, had been allowed £100,000 a year, the coalition 
ministry had insisted on the same sum being given to the present heir- 
apparent; but partly from parsimony, partly from disapproval of the prince’s 
mode of Ufe, and partly from dislike of the proposers, the king had 
obstinately refused his assent. The consequence was that the prince got 
deeply in debt — a state, from which, as subsequent events showed, even 
the larger sum would not have preserved him. In 1786 he applied to his 
father for assistance, and meeting with a harsh refusal, he set about a 
pretended system of economy, selling all his horses (his coach-horses 
included), suspending his buildings, shutting up the most splendid 
apartments in Carlton House, his residence, etc. When this had been 
supposed to have produced its effect on the public mind, his friends in the 
commons proposed (April 20th, 1787) an address to the king for his relief. 
Mr. Pitt earnestly required that the motion should be withdrawn, as it might 
lead to the disclosure of circumstances which he would wish to conceal. Mr. 


Rolle used still stronger language; while Fox, Sheridan, and others of the 
prince’s friends insisted that he feared no investigation of his conduct. 


The matter alluded to was the secret marriage of the prince of Wales with a 
Catholic lady of the name of Fitzherbert — a fact, of which we believe at 
present there can be no doubt. Mr. Fox, however, a few days after, by the 
authority of the prince, declared that ” the fact not only could never have 
happened legally, but never did happen in any way, and had from the 
beginning been a vile and malignant falsehood.” The greater part of the 
house was, or affected to be, satisfied, and a meeting having taken place 
between the prince and Mr. Pitt, an addition of £10,000 a year was made to 
his royal highness’s income; £161,000 was issued for the payment of his 
debts, and £20,000 for the works at Carlton House. The prince then 
resumed his former mode of life, and soon got into debt as deeply as ever. 


As there could be no doubt but that the prince, when regent, would select 
his ministers from the party with which he had long been connected, Mr. 
Pitt, we may be allowed to suppose, from private as well as public motives, 
was anxious to limit his powers. The regency was therefore offered to the 
prince, subject to the conditions of not being enabled to confer any peerage, 
or to grant any office, reversion or pension, except during the king’s 
pleasure; while the care of the royal person, with the disposition of the 
household, and the consequent appointment to all places in it (about four 
hundred in num-ber) should be committed to the queen. The prince, though 
mortified, consented to accept this limited sovereignty. Had Mr. Fox and his 
friends been wise (which they rarely showed themselves to be), they would 
have snatched the reins of power at once; but instead of doing so, they 
interposed such numerous needless delays (though it was well-known that 
the king’s health was improving every day), that the bill did not reach its 
second reading in the house of lords till the 19th of February, 1788; the 
accounts of the royal health were by that time so favourable, that the house 
judged it decorous to adjourn to the 24th, on which day his majesty’s 
intellect had recovered its usual state, and the cup of power was once more 
dashed from the lips of the whigs./ 


On the 25th of February the issue of bulletins by the royal physicians was 
discontinued. On the 10th of March the commissioners who had been 


appointed by former letters patent to open the parliament, by another 
commission declared further causes for holding the same; and proceeded to 
state to both houses that his majesty, being by the blessing of Providence 
recovered from his indisposition, and enabled to attend to public affairs, 
conveyed 
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through them his warmest acknowledgments for the additional proofs they 
had given of affectionate attachment to his person. The other subjects of a 
royal speech on opening parliament were then detailed. 


Pitt had won his second great victory. In 1784 against odds almost 
incalculable, he had defeated the coalition with almost the unanimous 
support of the people. He had employed his unassailable tenure of power in 
carrying forward the resources of national prosperity by a series of 
measures conceived, not in the spirit of party, but with a large 
comprehension of what was essential to the public good. Another great trial 
came. He had to conduct another conflict, full of danger and difficulty, in 
which, fighting for his sovereign, he had in the same manner the support of 
the nation. Major Cartwright, so well known for his subsequent endeavours 
to promote a reform in parliament, wrote to Wilberforce: ” I very much fear 
that the king’s present derangement is likely to produce other derangements 
not for the public benefit. I hope we are not to be sold to the coahtion 
faction.” When the battle was over, George III wrote to his persevering 
minister that ” his constant attachment to my interest, and that of the public, 
which are inseparable, must ever place him in the most advantageous light.” 
On the 23rd of April, a public thanksgiving was appointed for the king’s 
recovery. His majesty went to St. Paul’s accompanied by both houses of 
parliament, to return his own thanksgivings. The day was observed 
throughout the kingdom. Illuminations were never so general; joy was 
never so heartfelt. The minister, still only in his twenty-ninth year, had 
reached the pinnacle of power and popularity. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


On the 11th of July, 1788, the king, at the close of the session of parliament, 
said: ” The general state of Europe, and the assurances which I receive from 
foreign powers, afford me every reason to expect that my subjects will 
continue to enjoy the blessings of peace.” The differences with France on 
the subject of the United Provinces had been adjusted. On the 6th of 
September, Mr. Pitt exultingly wrote to the marquis of Stafford, ” The state 
of France, whatever else it may produce, seems to promise us more than 
ever a considerable respite from any dangerous projects.” The ” state of 
France ” was that of a country in which the disordered condition of its 
finances appeared to render any new disturbances of Europe, from the 
ambition of the government and the restlessness of the people, something 
approaching to an impossibility. The ’whatever else it might produce” was 
a vague and remote danger. Yet, in September, 1788, there were symptoms 
of impending changes, that, with a full knowledge of the causes operating 
to produce them, might have suggested to the far-seeing eye of that 
statesmanship that looked beyond the formal relations of established 
governments, some real cause for disquiet. The history of that Revolution is 
essentially connected with the history of England, almost from the first day 
of the meeting of the states general. The governments of the two countries 
were not, for several years, brought into collision, or into an exchange of 
remonstrance and explanation, on the subject of the momentous events in 
France. But these events, in all their shifting aspects, so materially affected 
the state of public opinion amongst the British people, that they gradually 
exercised a greater influence upon English external policy and internal 
condition, than any overthrow of 


[‘ A few months later the storm of the French Kevolutiou was at its height. ] 
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MIXTURE OF CLASSES 


Though the line between the different classes was so strongly marked, the 
means taken to prevent their mixture do not seem to have been nearly so 
much attended to as in after times. The law in this respect seems rather 
dictated by jealousy of the honour of the women of the higher classes than 
by regard for the purtty of descents. 


Men of the first three classes are freely indulged in the choice of women 
from any inferior caste, provided they do not give them the first place in 
their family. But no marriage is permitted with women of a higher class ; 
criminal intercourse with them is checked by the severest penalties, and 
their offspring is degraded far below either of its parents. The son of a 
Brahman, by a woman of the class next below him, takes a station 
intermediate between his father and mother; and the daughters of such 
connections, if they go on marrying Brahmans for seven generations, 
restore their progeny to the original purity of the sacerdotal class ; but the 
son of a Sudra by a Brahman woman is a Chandala, ” the lowest of 
mortals,” and his intercourse with women of the higher classes produces ” a 
race more foul than their begetter.” 


The classes do not seem to have associated at their meals even in the time 
of Manu ; and there is a striking contrast between the cordial festivity 
recommended to Brahmans with their own class, and the constrained 
hospitality with which they are directed to prepare food after the Brahmans 
for a military man coming as a guest. 


But there is no prohibition in the code against eating with other classes, or 
partaking of food cooked by them (which is now the great occasion for loss 
of caste), except in the case of Sudras ; and even then the offence is 
expiated by living on water gruel for seven days. 


Loss of caste seems, in general, to have been incurred by crimes, or by 
omitting the prescribed expiations for offences. 


It is remarkable that, in the four classes, no place is assigned to artisans: 
Sudras, indeed, are permitted to j^ractise mech.anic trades during a scarcity 
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dynasties, any wars, any disturbances of the balance of power, any one of 
“the incidents common in the hfe of a nation” — to use the words of 
Tocqueville — even a far greater influence than the American Revolution, 
which was the precursor of that of France, 


The time was approaching when those Englishmen who looked with 
apprehension upon the French Revolution, should be violently opposed to 
those who as violently became its partisans. The progress of this conflict of 
opinions was very gradual; but the tendencies towards a rupture of the old 
ties of one great political party were soon manifest. The distinctions of whig 
and tory would speedily be obliterated. Those who clung to the most liberal 
interpretation of the principles upon which the revolution of 1688 was 


founded, would be pointed at as jacobins — the title which became 
identified with all that was most revolting in the French Revolution. The 
tory became the an ti-jacobin. Thus, through ten years of social bitterness, 
execration and persecution made England and Scotland very unpleasant 
dwelling places for men who dared to think and speak openly. Democratic 
opinions, even in their mildest form, were proscribed, not by a poUtical 
party only, but by the majority of the people. Liberty and jacobinism were 
held to be synonymous. 


Burke, Fox, and Sheridan, from the commencement of the administration of 
Pitt, had been closely united as the chief leaders of the whigs. They had 
been brought intimately together as managers of the impeachment of 
Hastings, whose trial at the commencement of the session of 1790 had been 
proceeding for two years. Fox and Burke had cordially joined with 
Wilberforce, who was supported by Pitt, in taking a prominent part in 
advocating the total abolition of the slave trade, in 1789, On the 5th of 
February, 1790, when the army estimates were moved, Mr. Pitt held that it 
was necessary, on account of the turbulent situation of the greater part of the 


Continent, that England should be prepared for war, though he trusted the 
system uniformly pursued by ministers would lead to a continuance of 
peace. Mr. Fox opposed the estimates on the ground of economy alone. On 
the 9th of February, when the report on the army estimates was brought up, 
Mr. Burke proclaimed, in the most emphatic terms, his views on the affairs 
of France. He opposed an increase of our military force. He held that 
France, in a political light, was to be considered as expunged out of the 
system of Europe. Burke held that, in this fallen condition, it was not easy 
to determine whether France could ever appear again as a leading power. 
Six years afterwards he described the views he formerly entertained as 
those of “com-mon speculators.” He says, “deprived of the old government, 
deprived in a manner of all government, France, fallen as a monarchy, to 
common specu-COSTUME OV 1793 
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lators might have appeared more Hkely to be an object of pity or insult, 
according to the disposition of the circumjacent powers, than to be the 
scourge and terror of them all.” 


The influence of the French Revolution upon great questions of British 
domestic policy was very soon manifested in the proceedings of parliament. 
In 1789 a bill for the relief of Protestant dissenters was rejected by a very 
small majority. During the prorogation, the dissenters had agitated for the 
repeal of the Corporation and Test acts, with unwonted earnestness and 
considerable indiscretion. Some of the estabhshment were equally zealous 
in the encouragement of a resistance to the claims of the dissenters. Mr. 
Fox, on the 2nd of March, proposed the abolition of these religious tests. 
Mr. Pitt opposed the motion. Mr. Burke declared that had the repeal been 
moved for ten years before, he should probably have joined Mr. Fox in 
supporting it. But he had the strongest reasons to believe that many of the 
persons now calling themselves dissenters, and who stood the most forward 
in the present application for relief, were men of factious and dangerous 
principles, actuated by no motives of religion or conscience, to which 


tolerance could in any rational sense be applied. The motion was rejected 
by a very large majority. Two days after, a proposition made by Mr. Flood, 
to amend the representation of the people in parliament, was withdrawn; the 
minister, who had three times advocated reform, now holding that if a more 
favourable time should arise, he might himself bring forward a specific 
proposition; but he felt that the cause of reform might now lose ground 
from being agitated at an improper moment. 


‘s Reflections on the Revolution (1790 A.D.) 


BURKE 


The sixteenth parliament of Great Britain, having nearly completed its full 
term of seven years, was dissolved soon after the prorogation in June, 1790. 
The new parliament assembled on the 25th of November, when Mr. 
Addington was chosen speaker. There was no allusion to the affairs of 
France in the king’s speech. That the great events which had taken place in 
that country were occupying the thoughts of public men, there could be 
small doubt. Whilst the royal speech, and the echoing addresses, dwelt upon 
a pacification between Austria and the Porte, upon dissensions in the 
Netherlands, upon peace between Russia and Sweden, and upon war 
between Russia and the Porte, the national mind was absorbed almost 
exclusively by conflicting sentiments about the Revolution in France. A few 
weeks before the meeting of parliament, Burke had published his famous 
Reflections on the Revolution. Probably no literary production ever 
produced such an exciting effect upon public opinion at the time of its 
appearance, or maintained so permanent an influence amongst the 
generation to whose fears it appealed. The reputation of the author as the 
greatest political philosopher of his age; his predilections for freedom, 
displayed through the whole course of the American Revolution; his hatred 
of despotic power, as manifested in his unceasing denunciations of 
atrocities in India; his consistent adherence to whig principles as established 
by the Bill of Rights — this acquaintance with the character and sentiments 
of Burke first raised an unbounded curiosity to trace the arguments against 
the struggle for liberty in another country, com-ing from a man who had so 
long contended for what was deemed the popular cause at home. The 
perusal of this remarkable book converted the inquirer into an enthusiast. In 
proportion as the liberal institutions of Great I-5ritain were held up to 
admiration, so were the attempts of France to build up 
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a new system of government upon the ruins of the old system, described as 
the acts of men devoted to ” every description of tyranny and cruelty 
employed to bring about and to uphold this revolution,” To the 
argumentative power was added an impassioned eloquence, which roused 
the feeUngs into hatred of the anarchists who led the royal family captives 
into Paris on the 6th of October, and directed every sympathy towards a 
humiliated king, a proscribed nobility, and a plundered church. 


Six months elapsed between the publication of Burke’s Reflections and his 
final separation from his party, involving an irrevocable breach of 
friendship with Fox. 


THE BIRMINGHAM RIOTS (1791 A.D.) 


In the debate on the proposed repeal of the Test and Corporation acts, on the 
2nd of March, 1790, Mr. Burke read extracts from a sermon of Doctor 
Price, and from the writings of Doctor Priestly and other nonconformists; 
inferring from certain passages that the leading preachers among the 
dissenters were avowed enemies to the Church of England, and that thence 
its establishment appeared to be in much more serious danger than the 
church of France was in a year or two ago. The Reflections on the 
Revolution diffused this alarm more extensively through the country. The 
clamour was at last got up that the church was in danger. There were results 
of this spirit, which were more disgraceful to the English character than the 
violence of the Parisian populace in the attack upon the Bastille or the 
march from Versailles. It was a lower and a more contemptible fanaticism 
than had been evoked by the first call in France to fight for freedom, that 
produced the riots at Birmingham which broke out on the 14th of July, 
1791. 


Dr, Joseph Priestly, in 1780, became the minister of the principal Unitarian 
congregation in Birmingham, He was ardent in his political views, hav-ing 
written an answer to Burke’s Reflections, and he did not hesitate to avow 
his opposition to the church, in his zeal to obtain what he deemed the rights 
of dissenters. But in his private life he was worthy of all respect, and in his 
scientific pursuits had attained the most honourable distinction. But even as 
a politician he avowed himself a warm admirer of the English constitution, 
as the best system of policy the sagacity of man had been able to contrive, 


though its vigour had been impaired by certain corruptions. He published, 
in 1791, Familiar Letters to the Inhabitants of Birmingham — a work in 
which, according to Robert Hall, ” the seeds of that implacable dis-Uke 
were scattered ” which produced the outrages that we shall briefly relate. 


On the 11th of July, according to a royal proclamation of the 27th of that 
month, ” a certain scandalous and seditious paper was printed and published 
in the town of Birmingham,” for the discovery of the author of which a 
reward of one hundred pounds was offered. This handbill called upon the 
people to celebrate on the 14th the destruction of that high altar and castle 
of despotism, the Bastille; but not to forget that their own parliament was 
venal; the ministers hypocritical; the clergy legal oppressors; the reigning 
family extravagant; the crown too weighty for the head that wears it. This 
paper, says the proclamation, was printed and published in the town of 
Birmingham. William Hutton, a cautious man, says that it was fabricated in 
London, brought to Birmingham, and a few copies privately scattered under 
a table at an inn. On that 14th of July about eighty persons assembled at a 
tavern, known as Dadley’s, to commemorate this anniversary; and at the 
Swan Inn, some magistrates, and persons opposed to the celebrationists, 
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met to drink “Church and King.” There was a small mob about Dadley’s 
tavern, who hissed and hooted; and there was another mob around the 
Swan. The dinner went off quietly amongst the friends of French liberty, the 
king and constitution being duly toasted, and afterwards the national 
assembly of France. After the company had separated, a rabble broke into 
the tavern in search of Doctor Priestly, who had not dined there, crying out 
that ” they wanted to knock the powder out of Priestly ‘s wig.” The loyal 
company at the adjacent Swan huzzaed; and it is affirmed that a gentleman 
said, ” Go to the Meetings.” In another hour Priestly ‘s chapel, in New 
street, called the New Meeting-house, was on fire. This work accomplished, 
the Old Meeting-house was also quickly in a blaze. Doctor Priestly lived at 
Fair hill, about a mile and a half from the town. He and his family had fled 


from mob vengeance; but his house was destroyed, and his books burned, 
with his manuscripts and his philosophical instruments. 


The burnings and plunderings, invariably of the houses of dissenters, 
continued till the night of Sunday, the 17th, in Birmingham and the 
neighbourhood. On the 15th the house of Mr. Ryland, at Easy hill, was 
burned down, six or seven of the rioters, who had drunk themselves 
insensible with the booty of the wine-cellar, perishing in the flames. Mr. 
Ryland was a friend of Priestly — a man devoted to the public interests of 
Birmingham, and emphatically described as “a friend to the whole human 
race.” On that day Bordesley hall, the residence of Mr. Taylor, another 
dissenter, was burned. The warehouse of William Hutton was then 
plundered; and on the next morning his country-house, at Bennett’s hill, 
was set on fire and consumed. Five other houses of dissenters, whether 
Presbyterians, Baptists, or Unitarians, were that day burned or sacked. 
Justices of the peace sat in conclave; squires made speeches to the mobs, 
telling them they had done enough. The Birmingham magistrates issued a 
placard, addressed to ” Friends and Brother Churchmen,” entreating them to 
desist; for that the damage, which already amounted to £100,000, would 
have to be paid by the parishes. On the Sunday there were burnings of 
chapels and private houses in the neighbourhood of Birmingham; and then 
three troops of light dragoons rode into the town, having come in one day 
from Nottingham, and this disgraceful exhibition was at an end.e 
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of other employment, but it is not said to whom the employment regularly 
belongs. 


From some of the allotments, it would appear that the artisans were 
supplied, as they are now, from the mixed classes : a circumstance which 
affords ground for surmise that the division into castes took place while arts 
were in too simple a state to require separate workmen for each ; and also 
that many generations had elapsed between that division and the code, to 
allow so important a portion of the employments of the community to be 
filled by classes formed subsequently to the original distribution of the 
people.c 


This distribution of the whole people into four classes only, and the 
appropriation of them to four species of employment, — -an arrangement 
which, in the very simple state of society in which it must have been 
introduced, was a great step in improvement, — must have become 
productive of innumerable inconveniences, as the wants of society 
multiplied. The bare necessaries of life, with a small number of its rudest 
accommodations, are all it prepares to meet the desires of man. As those 
desires speedily extend beyond such narrow limits, a struggle must have 
early ensued between the first principles of human nature and those of the 
political establishment. The different castes were strictly commanded to 
marry with those only of their own class and profession; and the mixture of 
the classes from the 
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union of the sexes was guarded against by the severest laws. This was an 
occurrence, however, which laws coukl not prevent. Irregularities took 
place ; children were born, who belonged to no caste, and for whom there 
was no occupation. No event could befall society more calamitous than this. 
Unholy and infamous, on account of that violation of the sacred law to 
which they owed their unwelcome birth, those wretched outcasts had no 
resource for subsistence, excepting either the bounty of the established 
classes, to whom they were objects of execration and abhorrence ; or the 
plunder of those same classes, a course to which they would betake 
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CHKONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


FROM 1642 TO 1791 a.d. 


1642 Impeachment of the five members. The commons take refuge in the 
City. The 


struggle for the militia. Charles refused arms and ammunition at Hull. 
Division into royalists (under Prince Rupert), and Puritans (under Essex). 
Royalists withdraw from parliament. Charles sets up his standard at 


Nottingham (August 22d). Battle of Edgehill. Charles approaches London, 
but is intercepted at Turnham Green and retires to Oxford. Formation of the 
Association. Hobbes writes the De Give. 


1643 Royalist successes. Inaction of Essex. Conquest of Yorkshire by 
royalists. Rising 


of the Cornishmen. Death of Hampden at Chalgrove Field. Defeat of 
Fairfax at Atherton Moor. Battle of Roundaway Down. Waller’s disasters. 
The Eastern Association’s successes under leadership of Oliver Cromwell. 
Charles besieges Gloucester (August) and raises it again (September) before 
Essex. Death of Falkland at Newbury. Taking of the covenant by parliament 
to secure Scotch help. Cromwell defeats royalists at Winceby. The assembly 
of divines proposes ecclesiastical alterations. Death of Pym. 


1644 King’s army defeated at Nantwich. ” Committee of Both Kingdoms ” 
appointed to 


control the operations of both armies. Fight at Cropredy Bridge (June). 
Battle of Marston Moor (July). Cromwell drives the royalists before him. 
Essex’s army surrenders at Lostwithiel. Battle of Tippermuir (September 
2nd). Second battle of Newbury (October 22nd). Self-Denying Ordinance. 
The rise of independency under Cromwell: the revolt against 
Presbyterianism. Cromwell quarrels with Manchester. 


1645 Milton’s Areopagitica. The Self-Denying Ordinance (April). The new 
model army. 


The execution of Laud. Montrose in the Highlands. Remodelling of the 
parliamentary army. Battle of Naseby (June 1.5th). Fairfax victorious at 
Langport (July). Charles negotiates with the Scotch and Irish. Bristol 
surrendered by Prince Rupert. Earl of Glamorgan sent to Ireland. Defeat of 
Montrose at Philip-haugh (September 12th). 


1646 Ireland disappoints Charles. Capture of Oxford by Fairfax. The king’s 
surrender to 


the Scots at Newark. They dissociate from his intrigues. 


1647 Scots surrender Charles to houses of parliament (January). Dispute 
between Presbyterians and the army. The Westminster assembly of divines. 
The army elects agitators. The army gets possession of the king, who is 
seized at Holmby House (June). It offers Charles moderate terms: the Heads 
of the Proposals. Presbyterian reaction in London: the exclusion of the 
eleven members. The army occupies London (August). King’s flight to the 
Isle of Wight (November). Charles makes secret treaty with Scots 
(December). 


1648 Royalist revolts in Kent and Wales and reaction in Charles’ favour. 
The Scotch invade England under Hamilton. Scotch defeated at Preston, 
Wigan, and Warrington. Fairfax and Cromwell in Essex and Wales. 
Surrender of Colchester to Fairfax (August 27th). Charles taken from 
Carisbrooke. Pride’s Purge (December). w. H. — VOL. XX. 2u 657 
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Colonel Pride forcibly expels Presbyterian majority from house of 
commons. Royal Society founded. 


1649 High court of justice tries Charles. Execution (January 30th). 
Establishment of 


the Commonwealth. Cromwell continues Irish war. Scotland proclaims 
Charles II king. Cromwell storms Drogheda and Wexford. Publication of 
Eiknn Basilike. 


1650 Defeat and death of Montrose. Cromwell accepts Scotch command. 
Enters Scotland. 


Wins battle of Dunbar (September 3rd). Capture of Edinburgh. Protesters 
and resolutioners. 


1651 Charles marches into England. Battle of Worcester (September 3rd). 
Charles 


escapes to France. Foreign difficulties of commonwealth. The Navigation 
Act against the Dutch. Conference between parliament and the army. 
Hobbes’ Leviathan. Act of Oblivion passed. 


1652 Outbreak of Dutch War. Union with Scotland. Unpopularity of 
parliament. Parliament considers a dissolution. Victory of Tromp over 
Blake (November). Cromwell expels members of parliament. 


1653 The Great Conference. Victory of Blake (February). Vane’s Reform 
Bill. Cromwell 


dissolves Long Parliament (April 20th). Constituent convention 
(Barebone’s Parliament). The convention dissolves (December). The 
protectorate and the Instrument of Government. 


1654 Cromwell’s vigorous government. Vowel’s plot. Peace concluded with 
Holland. 


England and Holland united by ordinance. First protectorate parliament 
(September). Cromwell expels his opponents. 


1655 Dissolution of the parliament (January). The major-general’s division 
of England 


into eleven military districts. Anabaptist and royalist plots. Settlement of 
Holland and Ireland. Settlement of the church. The French Alliance. Blake 
in the Mediterranean. Readmission of Jews into England discussed. 


1656 War with Spain and conquest of Jamaica. Second protectorate 
parliament. Cromwell interferes on behalf of the Vaudois subjects of Duke 
of Savoy. 


1657 Blake’s victory at Santa Cruz. Death of Blake. The Humble Petition 
and Advice. 


Plots against Cromwell’s life. Cromwell refuses title of king. Cromwell’s 
successes abroad, but failure at home. 


1658 Dissolution of Second Protectorate Government (February). Cromwell 
absolute. 


Battle of the Dunes. Capture of Dimkirk. Death of Cromwell (September 
3rd). Richard Cromwell, lord protector. He offends the godly party. 


1659 Third protectorate parliament. Parliament dissolved. The Long 
Parliament restored. Displeasure of the army. Long Parliament again driven 
out. The Rump re-established by army. Retirement of Richard Cromwell. 
Quarrels of army and the Rump: Lambert and Desborough are dismissed. 


1660 Monk enters London. The convention royalist parliament invites 
Charles to return; 


he lands at Dover (May). Charles II. Declaration of Breda. Convention 
parlia-liament declares an amnesty. Hyde becomes lord chancellor. Trial of 
the regicides. Union of Holland and Ireland undone. Parliament settles 
property, the church, the revenue, and is then dissolved. Ecclesiastical 
debates: attempts to restore the prayer-book. 1661-1662 Cavalier parliament 
begins. Venner’s plot and its results. The Corporation Act. The Savoy 
conference: Act of Uniformity re-enacted. Trial of Lambert and Vane. 
Puritan clergy driven out. Treason of Lamberdale and Sharp. Episcopal 
church established. Royal Society of London established. 


1662 The Scotch Aide Act. Marriage of Charles to Catherine of Braganza. 
Profligacy of 


the court. Sale of Dunkirk to French. Cliarlcs’ declaration favouring 
toleration. 


1663 Charles’ Catholic tendencies. Dispensing Bill fails. 


1664 The Conventicle Act. Repeal of the Triennial Act. Growing hostility 
between England and the Dutch. 1665-1666 First Dutch War of Restoration 
begins. Victory at Lowestoft. The Plague. The Five-Mile Act. Clarendon’s 
foreign policy attacked. Ambitions of Louis XIV. Continued struggle with 
Dutch. Newton’s theory of fluxions. The fire of Lon-don. The Dutch in the 


Medway. Louis XIV declares war against England and makes alliance w’ith 
Dutch. 


1667 Dismissal of Clarendon, who escapes to the Continent. French and 
Dutch fleets defeated in West Indies. Louis deserts the Dutch. Peace of 
Breda. Discontent in England and Holland: maladministration of 
government. Louis attacks Flanders. Duke of Buckingham’s ascendancy. 
Arlington. Cabal ministry takes office. Mil-ton’s Paradise Lost. 


1668 The Triple Alliance. Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. Charles negotiates 
with Louis in 


endeavour to introduce Catholicism. Ashley dissents from toleration to 
Catholics. 


1669 Charles continues negotiations with France. Carteret dismissed from 
office of treasurer of navy. 


1670 Secret treaty of Dover. The Cabal. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
written. 
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1671 Buckingham’s sham treaty. The exchequer fails: money obtained by a 
national 


bankruptcy. Milton’s Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes. Newton’s 
theory of light. 


1672 Declaration of Indulgence. War begins with Holland: Dutch 
victorious. Battle of 


Southwold Bay. Ashley becomes chancellor. Duke of York publicly 
received into Roman Catholic church. 


1673 Withdrawal of Declaration of Indulgence. Parliament passes Test Act: 
its results. 


Duke of York’s marriage. Dismissal of Shaftesbury. End of Cabal. 
Shaftesbury takes the lead of the country party. Sir Thomas Osborne 
becomes lord treasurer. 


1674 Peace with the Dutch. Bill of Protestant Securities fails. Danby’s 
ministry. 1675-1676 Parliamentary parties. Charles attempts arbitrary rule. 
Parliament Wishing 


to check Louis, a treaty of mutual aid between Charles and Louis is made. 


1677 Shaftesbury sent to the Tower. Bill for securitj‘ of the church fails. 
Foreign policy: 


address of the houses for war with France. Marriage of prince of Orange to 
Mary. Danby’s .position. Parliament demands the dismissal of the army. 


1678 The Peace of Nimeguen. Louis intrigues with the English opposition, 
and reveals 


secret treaty with Charles. Growing excitement. Oates invents the Popish 
Plot. Trials of leading Roman Catholics. Danby’s position endangered; 
dissolution of the cavalier parliament. 


1679 Meeting of the first Short Parliament; impeachment of Danby. 
Shaftesbury at head 


of new ministry. The Exclusion Bill. Temple’s plan for new council fails. 
Habeas Corpus Act passed. Parliament dissolves. Popularity of [IMonmouth: 
his success at Bothwell Bridge. Shaftesbury dismissed. Charles’ fourth 
parliament prorogued seven times. 


1680 Monmouth’s pretensions to the throne. Petitioners’ second Short 
Parliament meets. 


Exclusion Bill thrown out by lords. Trial of Lord Stafford. 


1681 Third Short Parliament meets at Oxford; is dissolved. Tory reaction. 
Charles’ confiscation of the charters. Charles’ fifth parliament. Treaty with 
France. Limitation Bill rejected. Arrest of Shaftesburj-and Monmouth. 


themselves with all the ingenuity of necessitous, and all the atrocity of 
much injured, men. When a class of this description became numerous, they 
must have filled society with the greatest disorders. In the preface of that 
compilation of the Hindu Laws, which was translated by Mr. Halhed, it is 
stated that, after a succession of good kings, who secured obedience to the 
laws, and under whom the people enjoyed felicity, came a monarch evil and 
corrupt, under whom the laws were violated, the mixture of the classes was 
perpetrated, and a new and impious race were produced. The Brahmans put 
this wicked king to death, and, by an effort of miraculous power, created a 
successor endowed with the most excellent qualities. But the kingdom did 
not prosper, by reason of the Burren Sunker, so were this impure brood 
denominated ; and it required the wisdom of this virtuous king to devise a 
remedy. He resolved upon a classification of the mixed race, and to assign 
them occupations. This, accordingly, was the commencement of arts and 
manufactures. The Burren Sunker became all manner of artisans and 
handicrafts ; one tribe of them weavers of cloth, another artificers in iron, 
and so on in other cases, till the subdivisions of the class were exhausted, or 
the exigencies of the community supplied. 


Thus were remedied two evils at once. The increasing wants of an improv- 
ing society were provided for ; and a class of men, the pest of the 
community, were converted to its service. This is another important era in 
the history of Hindu society ; and having reached this stage, it does not 
appear that it has made, or that it is capable of making, much further 
progress. Thirty-six branches of the impure class are specified in the sacred 
books, of whom and of their employments it would be tedious and useless 
to present the description. The highest is that sprung from the conjunction 
of a Braliman with a woman of the Kshattriya class whose duty is the 
teaching of military exercises. The lowest of all is the offspring of a Sudra 
with a woman of the sacred class. This tribe are denominated Chandalas, 
and are regarded with great abhorrence. Their profession is to carry out 
corpses, to execute criminals, and perform other offices, reckoned to the last 
degree unclean and degrading. If, by the laws of Hindustan, the Sudras are 
placed in a low and vile situation, the impure and mixed classes are placed 
in one still more odious and degrading. Nothing can equal the contempt and 
insolence to which it is the lot of the lowest among them to see themselves 
exposed. They are condemned to live in a sequestered spot by themselves, 


1682 The Scotch Test Act. The Duke of York’s return. The city elections. 
Duke of 


Monmouth makes a progress through England. Conspiracy and flight of 
Shaftesbury. Penn founds Pennsylvania. 


1683 Death of Shaftesbury. The remodelling of the corporations. The Rye- 
House Plot. 


The whig combination. Absolutism of Charles. Execution of Lord Russell 
and Algernon Sidney. 


1684 Parties at court. Duke of York opposed by Halifax. Monmouth 
pardoned and banished. Town charters quashed, army increased. Rochester 
becomes president of the council. 


1685 Death of Charles (February 6th). Accession of James II. A tory 
parliament. 


Rochester succeeds Halifax. Persecution of covenanters by Claverhouse. 
Punishment of Oates and Dangerfield. Insurrection of Monmouth. Battle of 
Sedgmoor. The bloody circuit. Execution of Monmouth. Climax of James’ 
power; his violation of the Test Act. James increases army to twenty 
thousand men. Breach between king and parliament. James alienates the 
church. Triumph of the Catholic party: the king asserts his dispensing 
power. James gives benefices to Catholics. Revocation of Edict of Nantes. 
Sunderland made president of council. 


1686 The ecclesiastical commission set up. Permanent army at Hounslow, 
in Ireland and 


Scotland. 


1687 Clarendon is dismissed, superseded by Tyrconnel; dismissal of 
Rochester. Expulsion 


of the fellows of Magdalen. Declaration of Indulgence. The boroughs 
regulated. Attempt to pack a parliament. William of Orange protests against 


the Declaration. 


1688 Newton’s second Declaration of Indulgence. Clergy refuse to read it. 
Seven bishops 


petition against it. Their trial and acquittal. Aggiessions of the court of high 
commission. Schemes for a Catholic successor. Son born to James. 
Invitation to William of Orange. William issues his Declaration. Landing of 
William at Tor Bay, and march upon London. Churchill’s treason. Flight of 
James to France. The throne declared vacant. The peers assume the 
government. 


1689 William decides for a convention. Compromise decided on. William 
and Mary to 


be joint sovereigns. Declaration of Right. Settlement of the revenue of the 
William forms grand alliance against Louis. State of Ireland; the siege of 
IAndonderry. The Irish parliament. Battle of Newton Butler. The revolution 
in Scotland. Dundee in the Highlands. Battle of Killiecrankie. Mutiny Bill. 
Toleration Bill. Bill of Rights and dissolution of the convention parliament. 
Secession of the ” nonjurors.” Factions of English parliaments. 


1690 The conquest of Ireland begun. War with France. Abjuration Bill and 
Act of Grace. 


Jacobite plot discovered. Battle of Beachy Head. Battle of the Boyne. Siege 
ol 
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Limerick: William, repulsed, returns to England. Halifax leaves the 
government and Danby takes the lead. James leaves Ireland for France. 
Godolphin first lord of the treasury. 


1691 Siege of Limerick and capitulation of Irish. Jacobite plots in England. 
William’s 


policy successful abroad. Conviction of Viscount Kestoon. 


1692 Disgrace of Marlborough. Massacre of Glencoe. Threatened invasion 
of England. 


Battles of La Hogue and Steinkirk. Origination of the national debt. 


1693 Disorder in government. Sunderland’s plan of a ministry. Montague’s 
financial 


measures. Battle of Landcn or Necrwinden. Loss of the Smyrna fleet. New 
charter granted to East India Company. The country party in parliaments. 


1699 The Dutch guards are sent home. The failure of tiie Darien scheme 
Causes irritation 


in Scotland against the English. Parliament attacks William’s grants of royal 
propertj’ to his Dutch favourites. Question of Irish forfeitures. The shores of 
Australia explored by Dampier, an Englishman. 


1700 The Resumption Bill. Severe act passed against Roman Catholics. 
Second Partition 


Treaty. Death of William, duke of Gloucester. New tory ministry: Rochester 
and Godolphin recalled. 


1701 Act of Settlement passed. Impeachment of prominent whigs. Duke of 
Anjou becomes king of Spain. The tory foreign policy. The Kentish 
Petition. The Legion Memorial. Acciuittal of Somers. The Grand Alliance. 
Death of James II. Louis XIV acknowledges the pretender. New parliament 
meets, with a fresh majority of whigs. 


1702 William dismisses his tory ministers. New parliament. Bill passed for 
attainting 


the pretender. Bill passed to uphold Protestant succession. Death of William 
(March 8th). Accession of Anne. Combined ministry of whigs and tories. 
Marlborough’s power. War declared against France. Marlborough’s first 
campaign in the Netherlands. Contemplated union of England and Scotland. 
Rochester dismissed from office. 


1703 Methuen Treaty concluded with Portugal. The Occasional Conformity 
Bill. Progress 


of the war in Ital}% Spain, and Germany. 


1704 Ministerial changes; Harley and St. John take office. Queen Anne’s 
Bounty instituted. Critical position of Austria. Battle of Blenheim. Progress 
of the war in Spain. The Test Act extended to Ireland. 


1705 Operations in Spain, Petersborough’s success. Sunderland sent as 
English envoy to 


Vienna. Failure of Marlborough’s plans. Lord Cowper becomes lord 
chancellor. Capture of Barcelona. Whig majority in parliament. 


1706 Resumed negotiations for union of England and Scotland. Battle of 
Ramillies. 


Sunderland becomes secretary of state. Louis XIV makes overtures for 
peace. Marlborough rejects his terms. 


1707 Turn of the tide of victory. Bill for the imion of England and Scotland. 


1708 Defeat of the allies in Spain. Threatened invasion of Scotland. Harley 
and St. 


John leave the ministry. Walpole becomes secretary of war. Byng repulses 
the French fleet. Battle of Oudenarde. Siege of Lille. Capture of Minorca, 
of Port Mahon. Somers becomes lord president of the council. 


1709 Louis’ terms again rejected. Marlborough captures Tournay. Battle of 
Malplaquet. 


Intrigues against Marlborough. 


1710 Impeachment of Sacheverell. Fall of the whigs. Battles of Almenara 
and Saragossa. 


Conference at Gertruydenberg. Policy of Harley. 


1711 Property Qualification Bill passed. The imperial election. 
Marlborough takes Bouchain in France. The duke and duchess of 
Marlborough dismissed from their offices. Peace negotiations. Robert 
Walpole is sent to the Tower. Formation of South Sea Company. Act against 
occasional conformity passed. 


1712 Ormonde becomes commander-in-chief. First stamp duty imposed. An 
armistice declared. 


1713 Treaty of Utrecht: its terms and effect. Oxford and St. John intrigue 
for a Jacobite 


Successor. 


1714 The Schism Act passed. Quarrel between Bolingbroke and Oxford: 
dismissal of Oxford. Shrewsbury becomes lord treasurer. The Hanoverian 
succession is secured. Death of Anne. Government is carried on by ” lords 
justices ” until the arrival of George. Townshend, Stanhope, and Walpole 
become the leaders of the whig administration. Riots in the country. 


1715 Dissolution of parliament. Oxford is committed to the Tower. The 
Riot Act passed. 


Jacobite revolt under Lord Mar. Disaffection in Scotland. Mar’s success in 
the Highlands. Forster defeated at Preston. Mar defeated at Sheriff Muir. 
Death of Louis XTV. 


1716 The pretender lands, but withdraws with Mar. Punishment of the 
rebels. Septennial Act passed. The disruption of the ministry. Stanhope 
becomes chief minister, in place of Townshend. Negotiations with France. 
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1717 The Triple Alliance between England, France, and Holland to 
guarantee the Hanoverian succession. The whig schism. Acquittal of 
Oxford. Charles XII intrigues with the Jacobites against England. 


1718 The Quadruple Alliance. Byng defeats the Spanish fleet. Repeal of the 
Occasional 


Conformity and Schism acts. 


1719 Fall of Alberoni: dismissal by king of Spain. Rejection of the Peerage 
Bill. Irish 


parliament carries the Toleration Act. 


1720 Walpole joins the ministry. Peace made with Spain. The South Sea 
Company: ensuing ruin. 


1721 Walpole restores public credit and forms a ministry. Becomes prime 
minister. Punishment of the directors. Revival of Jacobite hopes. 


1722 Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, is sent to the Tower for complicity in 
plot. 


1723 Bolingbroke returns. Atterbury is banished. 


1724 Quarrel between Carteret and Walpole. The Glasgow riots. 
Excitement in Ireland: 


Wood’s halfpence. 


1725 Treaty of Austria and Spain against England. Disturbances in 
Scotland. Spanish 


difficulties. 


1726 The Treaty of Hanover. Excitement of Europe. Pulteney joins the 
opposition. 


1727 Bolingbroke’s opposition to Walpole. Death of George I. 


1727-1728 Accession of George II. Walpole retained as prime minister. 
Increase of the mcivil list. The Spaniards besiege Gibraltar unsuccessfully. 
Strength of the government. Depression of the Jacobites. First Annual Bill 
of Indemnity for not observing the Test Corporation Acts is passed. 
European complications. Action taken against the publication of 
parliamentary debates. 


1729 Congress at Soissons. Treaty with Spain at Seville. 


1730 Rejection of the Pension Bill. Breach between Walpole and 
Townshend: the latter 


withdraws. John and Charles Wesley form their society. Free exportation of 
American rice allowed. 


1731 Second Treaty at Vienna. Complete supremacy of Walpole. Use of 
Latin in law 


courts abolished. Carteret joins the opposition. 

1733 Walpole’s Excise Bill: its abandonment. War of the Polish Succession. 
1734 New parliament meets. Opposition to Walpole. 

1736 Porteous riots in Edinburgh. 


1737 Prince of Wales at head of opposition. Dissensions in the royal family. 
Death of 


Queen Caroline. Walpole’s influence over the king. 
1738 The Methodists appear in London. George desires war with Spain. 
1739 Walpole declares war with Spain. Capture of Porto Bello. 


1740 Increased vigour of opposition to Walpole. The success of the war. 
War of the 


Austrian Succession. 
1741 Failure of English attack on Cartagena. 


1742 Walpole is defeated and resigns. Wilmington becomes prime minister. 
Committee 


appointed to inquire into acts of late government. Walpole and corruption. 
The Place Bill is passed. 


1743 Battle of Delbingen. The question of the Austrian succession. England 
supports 


Austria. Treaty of Worms. Death of Wilmington. Pelham becomes prime 
minister. 


1744 Fall of Carteret. The Broad-Bottomed Administration. Threatened 
invasion of England by French fleet. War declared between England and 
France. 


1745 French victory over English at Fontenoy. Louisburg and Cape Breton 
are taken from 


the French. Charles Edward Stuart lands in Scotland. Gains victory of 
Preston Pass (September 21st). The pretender reaches Derby. 


1746 Battle of Falkirk. Resignation of the ministry (February). Pitt and Fox 
admitted 


into the new ministry. Cumberland in command of army. The pretender 
finally defeated at Culloden. The rebellion is cruelly suppressed. Vigorous 
action against Highlanders. Execution of Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino. 


1747 Naval victories off Cape Finisterre and Ushant. Duke of Cumberland 
defeated at 


Lauffield. 


1748 Resignation of Chesterfield. Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. Results of the 
war. Pclham’s 


conciliatory government. 


1751 Death of Frederick, prince of Wales. Clive’s surprise of Arcot. Death 
of Lord Bolingbroke. Reform of the calendar. 


1752 Omission of the eleven nominal days between September 2nd and 
September 14th. 


1753 Lord llardwicke’a Marriage Act. Decay of the church. Bill passed and 
repealed for 


naturalisation of Jews. 


1754 Death of Pelham. Newcastle succeeds. War between the English and 
French colonists on the Ohio. George’s anxiety for Hanover. 


1755 Seven Years’ War begins. Defeat of General Braddock. Henry Fox 
becomes secretary of state. 
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1756 England allies with Prussia. War declared between England and 
France. The French 


capture Minorca. Newcastle resigns. ‘Duke of Devonshire becomes prime 
minister. Pitt’s vigorous government. The Black Hole of Calcutta. 


1757 Disasters of the war. Bill passed for establishment of a national 
militia. Battle of 


Plassey (June 23). Execution of Byng. Pitt is dismissed and again admitted. 
Cumberland capitulates at Kloster-Sevcn. 


1758 Change of generals. Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick is made 
commander-in-chief. 


Expeditions against Cherbourg and St. Malo. Naval victories off 
Carthagena and Basque roads. Capture of Louisburg and Cape Breton. 
Capture of Fort Duquesne. 


1759 Capture of Guadaloupe and bombardment of Havre. Naval victories of 
Lagos and 


Quiberon Bay. Victory of Minden: success of Ferdinand. Capture of 
Quebec. Wolfe’s victory on the Heights of Abraham. 


1760 The battle of Wanderwash and the capture of Pondicherry. Pre- 
eminence of Pitt. 


Death of George II. Accession of George III. 


1761 Bute is made secretary of state. Negotiations between France and 
England for peace. 


Pitt resigns office. Bute becomes premier. 


1762 A bribery act is passed. England declares war against Spain. 
Newcastle resigns. 


Capture of Havana and Manila. Fox enters the cabinet. Peace with France 
concluded. 


1763 The Peace of Paris is signed. Attack on the whigs. Bute resigns. 
Ministry of 


George Grenville begins. The triumvirate ministry. The Bedford ministry. 
The trial of Wilkes. \A’odgwood establishes potteries. Origin of the 
American provinces. 


1764 First expulsion of Wilkes from house of commons. Grenville’s act 
imposing customs 


that they may not pollute the veiy town in which they reside. If the}’ meet a 
man of the higher castes, they must turn out of the way, lest he should be 
contaminated by their presence. 


1 The original system seems to have been very lax in this respect, and each 
caste might take wives from the caste or castes belovc them, as well as their 
own. ” A Sudra woman only, must be the wife of a Sudra ; she and a Vaisya 
of a Vaisya ; they too and a Kshattriya of a Kshattriya ; those too anda 
Brahmani of a Brahman.” Manu, iii. 13. And although it was a sin for a 
Brahman to marry a Sudra woman, yet such things did happen. 
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m Avoid,” says the Tantra, ” the touch of the Chandala, and other abject 
Whoever associates with them undoubtedly falls from his class ; whoever 
bathes or drinks in wells or pools which they have caused to be made, must 
be purified by the five productions of kine.” ^ From this outline of the 
classification and distribution of the people, as extracted from the books of 
the Hindus, some of the most intelligent of our British observers appeal to 
the present practice of the people, which they affirm is much more 
comform-able to the laws of human welfare, than the institutions described 
in the ancient books. Of this, the author is aware ; so inconsistent with the 
laws of human welfare are the institutions described in the Hindu ancient 
books, that they never could have been observed with any accuracy ; it is, at 
the same time, very evident, that the institutions described in the ancient 
books are the model upon which the present frame of Hindu society has 
been formed ; and when we consider the powerful causes which have 
operated so long to draw, or rather to force, the Hindus from their 
inconvenient institutions and customs, the only source of wonder is, that the 
state of society which they now exhibit should hold so great a resemblance 
to that which is depicted in their books. The President de Goguet is of 
opinion, that a division of the people into tribes and hereditary professions 
similar to that of the Hindus existed in the ancient Assyrian empire, and that 
it prevailed from the highest antiquity over almost all Asia. Cecrops 
distributed into four tribes all the inhabitants of Attica. Theseus afterwards 
made them three by uniting, as it should seem, the sacerdotal class with that 


duties on the American colonies. Hargreaves invents spinning-jenny. 


1765 The Stamp Act for America is passed. The king’s illness. The 
Regency Bill. Retirement of Pitt. Rockingham forms a ministry. 


1766 The Declaratory Act passed, declaring the authority of England over 
the colonies. 


Meeting and protest of American congress. Repeal of the American Stamp 
Act. House of commons condemns all general warrants as illegal. Fall of 
the Rockingham ministry. Pitt, as Lord Cliatham, forms a strong 
government, but falls ill and Grafton assumes authority. 


1767 Townshend, as chancellor and exchequer, passes act for taxing 
American imports. 


Death of Townshend. Lord North becomes chancellor of the exchequer. 


1768 Second expulsion of Wilkes. Corruption of parliament. Riots in favour 
of Wilkes. 


Chatham leaves the government. Arkwright invents spinning-machine. 
Captain Cook makes first voyage to Australia and explores Botany Bay. 


1769 The first of the ” Junius ” letters appears. Wilkes four times elected for 
Middlesex. 


Increase of American difficulties. Weakness of the ministry. Occupation of 
Bos-ton by British troops. 


1770 Resignation of the duke of Grafton. Lord North succeeds. Chatham’s 
proposal of 


parliamentary reform. All the American import duties are removed, except 
the tax on tea. Grenville’s act for reform of election petitions. Affair of the 
Falkland Islands. 


1771 Debate on the freedom of exporting. Beginning of the great English 
journals. 


1772 The Royal Marriage Act passed. Bill to relieve dissenting ministers. 
Lord Mansfield 


decides that slavery cannot exist in England. 


1773 Organised opposition in America. The people of Boston board the 
ships and throw the 


tea overboard. Hastings appointed governor-general of India. Lord North’s 
act for the regulation of India. 


1774 The assembly of Massachusetts meets for the last time (under English 
crown). Congress meets at Philadelphia and denies the right of parliament 
to tax the colonies. The Boston Port Bill is passed, closing the port of 
Boston. Charges against Clive: his suicide. Wilkes elected lord mayor. 


1775 Chatham’s plan of conciliation rejected. Battle of Lexington. The 
Canada Bill. 


Congress assumes complete sovereignty. Washington becomes commander- 
in-chief. Americans, under Washington, besiege Boston. English victory at 
Bunker Hill. The Olive Branch Petition. The English repel an American 
invasion of Canada. The southern colonies expel their governors. 


1776 Evacuation of ]?oston by English. The English drive the Americans 
from Long 


Island and take New York. The English take Rhode Island. Declaration of 
Independence (July 4th). Battles of Brooklyn and Trenton. 


1777 French assistance to America. Washington recovers New Jersey. 
Chatham proposes federal union. The English win the battle of Brandywine 
and take Philadelphia. ]?attle of Germantown. Burgoyne surrenders at 
Saratoga. France acknowledges independence of America. 


1778 Duke of Richmond’s motion to recognise the independence of the 
United States. 


Spain allies with the United States. Burke’s measure for relief of brush 
trade. 
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America rejects North’s conciliatory measures. The English evacuate 
Philadelphia. Indecisive naval tight off Ushant. 


1779 Difficulties in Ireland. Anti-popish riots in Scotland. Spain declares 
war against 


England. Siege of Gibraltar by French and Spanish. The Irish volunteers. 
Free-trade granted to Ireland. 


1780 Petitions for economical reforms. The Lord George Gordon riots. 
Capture of Charles— 


town. Rodney defeats Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent. Catherine of 
Russia forces the armed neutrality of Norway, Russia, and Sweden against 
England. Descent of Hyder Ali on the Carnatic. Dunning’s motion for 
diminishing the power of the crown. The English under Cornwallis defeat 
colonists and win successes in southern states. Major Andre hanged as a 
spy. War declared against Holland. 


1781 Rodney captures St. Eustatius in West Indies. Surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown. 


Battles of Guildford Courthouse, Hobkirk’s Hill, and Eutaw Springs. The 
permanent Mutiny Bill (Ireland) is passed. Coote defeats Hyder Ali at Porto 
Novo. The French retake St. Eustatius. 


1782 Minorca is taken by Spaniards. North’s resignation. The Rockingham 
ministry. 


The civil list is regulated. The proceedings with reference to Wilkes are 
expunged from house of commons journals. Repeal of Poyning’s Act. 
Agitation in Ireland. Economical reforms. Victories of Rodney in West 


Indies. Death of Rockingham. Shelburne becomes prime minister. 
Resignation of Fox and Burke. The siege of Gibraltar raised. Conclusion of 
American War: England acknowledges independence of United States. 


1783 Peace of Versailles between France and England, and the United 
States and England. 


The coalition ministry of Fox and North: duke of Portland as prime 
minister. Fox’s India Bill rejected. Fall of the coalition ministry. William 
Pitt becomes prime minister. Russia takes the Crimea. 


1784 Pitt’s Budget. Pitt’s India Bill rejected and subsequently passed. The 
Mutiny Bill 


passed. Pitt’s struggle with the coalition. 


1785 Parliamentary Reform Bill. Free Trade Bill between England and 
Ireland. Charges 


against Warren Hastings. 


1786 French Commercial Treaty. Pitt’s sinking fund for payment of the 
national debt. 


Burke’s impeachment of Warren Hastings. Lord Cornwallis, governor- 
general of India. 


1787 Conduct of the prince of Wales. Association formed for abolition of 
the slave trade. 


English settlement made at Sierra Leone. 
1788 Trial of Warren Hastings. The king’s illness made public: the Regency 
Bill. Pre-eminence of Pitt: his foreign policy. Bill passed for regulation of 


slave-ships. 


1789 The king’s recovery: thanksgiving at St. Paul’s. Beginning of French 
Revolution 


(May 5th): excitement in England. Resolution condemnatory of slave trade 
(Wilberforce, Burke and Fox). Grenville becomes secretary of state. Triple 
Alliance formed for defence of Turkey. 


1790 Quarrel with Spain over Nootka Sound. The convention of 
Reichenbach. Pitt defeats Poland. Burke’s Reflections on the French 
Revolution. Rejection of the Abolition of Tests and the Reform Bill. 


1791 Representative government set up in Canada. Fox’s Libel Act. 
Mitford’s bill removing disabilities of Roman Catholics. Resignation of the 
duke of Leeds. The Birmingham riots. 
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of the nobles, or magistrates. They consisted then of nobles and priests, 
labourers or husbandmen, and artificers ; and there is no doubt that, like the 
Egyptians and Indians, they were hereditary. Aristotle expressly informs us 
that in Crete the people were divided by the laws of Minos into classes after 
the manner of the Egyptians. We have most remarkable proof of a division, 
the same as that of the Hindus, anciently established among the Persians. In 
the Zendavesta, translated by Anquetil Duperron, is the following passage : 
” Ormuzd said : There are three measures (literally weights, that is, tests, 
rules) of conduct, four states, and five places of dignity. — The states are : 
that of the priests ; that of the soldier ; that of the husband-man, the source 
of riches ; and that of the artisan or labourer.” There are sufficient vestiges 
to prove an ancient establishment of the same sort among the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, and by consequence to infer it among the other Buddhists over so 
large a portion of Asia.</ 
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BOOK IV THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 


CHAPTER I EARLY HISTORY TO THE DEATH OF MACBETH 
[80-1058 A.D.] 


If we except the Athenians and the Jews, no people so few in number have 
scored so deep a mark in the world’s history as you Scots have done.— J. 
A. Fkoude.6 


“The name of Scotia, or Scotland, whether in its Latin or its Saxon form, 
was not applied to any part of the territory forming the modern kingdom of 
Scotland till towards the end of the tenth century,” says Skene.” “That part 
of the island of Britain which is situated to the north of the firths of Forth 
and Clyde seems indeed to have been known to the Romans as early as the 
first century by the distinctive name of Caledonia, and it also appears to 
have borne from an early period another appellation, the Celtic form of 
which was Albu, Alba, or Alban, and its Latin form Albania. The name of 
Scotia, however, was exclusively appropriated to the island of Ireland.’ 


” Treland was emphatically Scotia, the patria, or mother country, of the 
Scots. From the tenth to the twelfth or thirteenth centuries the name of 
Scotia, gradually superseding the older name of Alban, or Albania, was 
con- 


[‘ ” Scotus is, in fact, simply the Latin name for Gael,” says Sir J. H. 
Ramsay. d J. Rhys,« however, thinks that, as the Picts were so called by the 
Romans because they painted themselves {picti, compare, our derivative, 
“picture”), so the name Scotti comes from the Roman retention of a Celtic 
word “Scotti,” meaning carved or painted, i.e., tattooed or disfigured. ] 
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[80-1550 A.D. |] 


fined to a district nearly corresponding with that of the Lowlands of 
Scotland which is situated on the north of the firth of Forth. 


“The three propositions: (1) that Scotia, prior to the tenth century, was 
Ireland, and Ireland alone; (2) that when applied to Scotland it was 
considered a new name superinduced upon the older designation of Alban 
or Albania; and (3) that the Scotia of the three succeeding centuries was 
limited to the districts between the Forth, the Spey, and Drumalban, lie at 
the very threshold of Scottish history.” 


Before proceeding to discuss the early peoples of Scotland from a modern 
point of view, it will be interesting to quote a description of the land and 
people as they appeared to a contemporary of Mary Queen of Scots. This 
excerpt will also show wherein the Scotch-English of that time differed 
from the language of Shakespeare.*1 


AN EARLY ACCOUNT OF LAND AND PEOPLE (BY LINDSAY OF 
PITSCOTTIE) 


” Brittane or Brutane, which by tuo names is called Ingland and Scotland, is 
an illand in ocean sea, situat richt over against France ; one pairt of which 
the Inglismen doe inhabite, and the other pairt Scottis; the third pairt 
Welschmen, and the fourth pairt Cornischmen. All they, aither in language, 
conditione, or lawis, doe differ amongest thamselffis. 


“The ocean sea doeth bound Ingland. The rivar of Tweid divydeth Ingland 
and Scotland, north; Scotland, ane vther pairt of Brittaine, begane sumtyme 
at the hill called Grampius, now called Grantesbane, stretching to the 
farthest coast northward. Bot efter the overthrow of the Pickis, it be-gane at 
the river Tweid, and sumtyme at the river of Tyne; the fortoun of warres 
altering the same as it doeth all other thingis. Thairfoir the lenth of Scotland 
from Tweid to the farthest coast, is esteemed to be four hundreth auchtie 
myitis. 


” Bot as Scotland is broader than Ingland, so it is longer and endeth lyk ane 
wedge; for the montane Grampius is evill favoured and craigie, which 


Tacitus’ in the lyffe of Julius Agrecola, doeth remember, pearcing throw the 
bowels of Scotland from the coast to the Germane sea, that is to say, from 
the mouth of the river of Die, to the Irisch sea, evin to the Laik Lowmond, 
which lyeth betweine that countrie and that same hill. The river of Tweid 
which springeth furth of ane little hill, not far beyond Roxburgh, is mingled 
with the Germane ocean, joynand southward with that countrie which is 
called the Marches, being the east boundis betuixt Scotland and Ingland. 


“The breadth of the island is verie schort, for, falling into the form of ane 
wadge, it is scant thrittie mylles, over which defendeth with thrie 
promontories lyk toures, repelleth the great vaves and surges of the sea, 
invironed with tuo gulfes, which these promontories doe inclose. The 
entries be quyet and calme, and the watter peaceable. The strait of that land 
is at this day called Caithnes, coasting vpoun the sea Deucallidon. And this 
much of the particularis of Scotland. Bot the same is everie place full of 
guid heavines and navigable entressis, laikis with marsches, floodis, 
foutaines verie full of fisches, and montanes, vpoim the topis quhair of be 
pleasant plaines, yielding great store of grase, and plentie of fodder for 
cattle, woodus also full of wyld beastis. That pairt of the land is verie weill 
sustained with commodities, and thairfoir the people hard to be vanquisched 
at on tyme, be reasone of the woodis and marisches that be at hand, for 
refuge of hunger, eased with venisone and fisch. 


“Without Scotland, in the Irisch seaes, ar many illandis now discovered, 
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to the number of ane hundred and fourtie ; sume of these ar in length 
threttie myllis, bot in breadth not above twelff mylles ; amongest thame is 
Iona, beau-tified with the tomb of the Scottish kingis. The illanderis 
generallie speak Irisch, which declaireth thame to tak thair originall of the 
Irisch natione. 


“Beyond Scotland, towardis the north, lie the illcs of Orchades, which 
Ptolomie» sayeth to be thriescoir in number; sum lying in the Deucalidone 
sea, and sum in the Germane Ocean. Beyond the Orchadis lie the illandis of 
Scotland, under the command of the king of Scottis, and beyond these 
standeth Thule, in the frozen sea, now called Iseland, to which our 
mcrchantis repaire everie yeir for fisching, in the somer. 


“And this much of the scite of Scotland; now of the nature and maneris of 
the people. The Scottis which inhabite in the southerne pairt be weill 
nurtured, and leive in guid civilitie, and the most civill vse the Inglisch 
speach; and for thair wode thair is geasone and scant; thair commoun fewell 
is of stones, which they dig out of the earth. The other pairt northerne, are 
full of montaines, and verie rud and homlie kynd of people doeth inhabite, 
which is called the Reidschankis, or wyld Scottis. They be cloathed with 
ane man-tle, with ane schirt fachioned after the Irisch maner, going bair 
legged to the knie. Thair weapons are bowis and dartes, with ane verie 
broad sword, and ane dagger scharp onlie at the on syd. All speik Irisch, 
feiding vpoun fisches, milk, cheise, and flesches, and having great numberis 
of cattell. The Scottis differ from the Inglisch in lawes and customes, 
because they vse the civill law as almost all other countries do. The Inglisch 
have their awin lawis and edicitis. In certane other conditiones thay be not 
far vnlyk. Both their languages is one, thair habite and complectione alyk: 
On courage in battle, and in the nobilitie on desir, and pregnancie in 
hunting. The countrie houssis be nar-row, covered with strae and reid, 
quhairin the people and beastis doe lige togidder. 


” Thair tounes, besydis St Johnstoun, ar vnwalled, which is to be ascryved 
to thair animositie and hardines, fixing all thair succouris and help in the 
valiencie of thair bodies. The Scottis ar verie wyse, as thair learning 
declaireth, for to quhatsoevir airt they doe apply thamselffis, they doe 
easilie proffeit in the same. Bot the idle and sloathfull, and such as doe shun 
and avoyd labour, seeme in gritt povertie, and yit will not stick to boast of 
thair gentilitie and noble birth, as thoucht it war more semlie for the honest 
to laik, than comlie by exercise of sum honest airt to gett thair liveing. Bot 
the Scottis be generallie devot observaris of religione. And this much of 
Scotland.” h 


THE ROMANS IN SCOTLAND 


The history of every modern European nation must commence with the 
decay of the Roman Empire. From the dissolution of that immense 
leviathan almost innumerable states took their rise, as the decay of animal 
matter only changes the form, without diminishing the sum, of animal life. 
Julius Caesar had commenced the conquest of Britain in the year B.C. 55. 
The southern Britons were completely subjected to the yoke of Rome, and 
reduced to the condition of colonists, in the year of grace 80, by the 
victorious arms of Agricola. 


This intelligent chief discovered, what had been before suspected, that the 
fine country the southern part of which he had thus conquered was an 
island, whose northern extremity, rough with mountains, woods, and 
inaccessible morasses, and peopled by tribes of barbarians who chiefly 
subsisted by the 
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chase, was washed by the northern ocean. To hear of a free people in his 
neighbourhood, and to take steps for their instant subjugation, was the 
principle on which ever} Roman general acted ; and it was powerfully felt 
by Julius Agricola, father-in-law of the historian Tacitus/ who at this time 
commanded in South Britain. But many a fair and fertile region, of much 
more considerable extent, had the victors of the world subdued with far 
more speed and less loss than this rugged portion of the north was to cost 
them. 


It was in the year 80 when Agricola set out from Manchester, then called 
Mancunium ; and that and the next season of 81 were spent in subduing the 
tribes of Brigantes in the southern parts of what is now termed Scotland, 
and in forcing such natives as resisted across the estuaries of the Forth and 
the Clyde, driving them as it were into another island. It was not till 83 that 
the invaders coidd venture across the firth of Forth, and engage themselves 


among the marshes, lakes, and forests near Lochleven. Here Agricola, 
having divided his troops into three bodies, one of them, consisting of the 
ninth legion, was so suddenly attacked by the natives at a place called Loch 
Ore, that the Romans suffered much loss, and were only rescued by a forced 
march of Agricola to their support. In the summer of 84 Agricola passed 
northwards, hav-ing now reached the country of the Caledonians, or Men of 
the Woods, a fierce nation, or rather a confederacy of clans, towards whose 
country all such southern tribes and individuals as preferred death to 
servitude had retired before the progress of the invaders. 


The Caledonians and their allies, commanded by a chief whom the Romans 
called Galgacus, faced the invaders bravely, and fought them manfully at a 
spot on the southern side of the Grampian Hills, but antiquaries are not 
agreed upon the precise field of action.’ The Romans gained the so-called 
battle of the Grampians [or of Mons Granpius], but with so much loss that 
Agricola was compelled to postpone further operations by land, and he 
retreated to make sure of the territories he had overrun. The fleet sailed 
round the north of Scotland, and Agricola’s campaigns terminated with this 
voyage of discovery. There was no prosecution of the war against the 
Caledonians after the departure of Agricola in 85. Much was however done 
for securing at least the southern part of that general’s conquests; and it was 
then, doubtless, that were planned and executed those numerous forts, those 
extensive roads, those commanding stations, which astonish the antiquary 
to this day, when, reflecting how poor the country is even now, he considers 
how intense must have been the love of power, how excessive the national 
pride, which could induce the Romans to secure at an expense of so much 
labour these wild districts of mountain, moor, thicket, and marsh. 


Nor, after all, were these conquests secured. The emperor Hadrian, in 120 
a.d., was contented virtually to admit this fact by constructing an external 
line of defence against the fierce Caledonians, in form of a strong wall, 
reaching across the island from the Tyne to the Solway, far within the 
boundary of Agricola’s conquest. In the reign of Antoninus another and 
more northern boundary wall was extended across the island, reaching from 
Car-riden, close to Linlithgow on the firth of Forth, to the firth of Clyde. 
This ultimate bulwark [built by Lollius L/rbicus] served to protect the 


There is no express punishment for murder. From one passage it would 
appear that it (as well as arson and robbery attended with violence) is 
capital, and that the slighter punishments mentioned in other places were in 
cases where there was no premeditation ; but, as the murder of particular 
descriptions of persons is afterwards declared capital, it remains doubtful 
what is the punishment for the offence in simple cases. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 517 


Theft is punished, if small, with fine ; if of greater amount, with cutting off 
the hand ; but if the thief be taken witli the stolen goods upon him, it is 
capital. Receivers of stolen goods, and persons who harbour thieves, are 
liable to the same punishment as the thief. It is remarkable that, in cases of 
small theft, the fine of a Brahman offender is at least eight times as great as 
that of a Sudra, and the scale varies in a similar manner and proportion 
between all the classes. A king committing an offence is to pay a thousand 
times as great a fine as would be exacted from an ordinary person. Robbery 
seems to incur amputation of the limb principally employed. If 
accompanied with violence it is capital ; and all who shelter robbers, or 
supply them with food or implements, are to be punished with death. 


Abusive language is still more distinguished for the inequality of 
punishments among the castes, but even in this branch of the law are traces 
of a civilised spirit. Men reproaching their neighbours with lameness, blind- 
ness, or any other natural infirmity, are liable to a small fine, even if they 
speak the truth. Assaults, if among equals, are punished by a fine of 100 
panas for blood drawn, a larger sum for a wound, and banishment for 
breaking a bone. The prodigious inequalities into which the penalty runs 
between men of different classes have already been noticed. 


The offences of physicians or surgeons who injure their patients for want of 
skill ; breaking hedges, palisades, and earthen idols ; mixing pure with 
impure commodities, and other impositions on purchasers, are all lumped 
up under a penalty of from 250 to 500 panas. Selling bad grain for good, 
however, incurs severe corporal punishment ; and, what far more passes the 


country betwixt the estuaries, while the regions beyond them were virtually 
resigned to their native and independent proprietors. 


Notwithstanding precautions, the strength of the Roman Empire failed 


[‘ Gordon ‘ placed it at Dealgan Ross, near Comrie, Chalmers-* at Ardoch. 
others in Fife, or in Kincardineshire, Skene at Cleavers Dyke, a peninsula 
where the Isla joins the Tay, and where there are remains of a large Roman 
camp.] 
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to support her ambitious pretensions to sovereignty ; and 170 a.d. the 
Romans, abandoning the more northern wall of Antonine, retired behind 
that erected under the auspices of the emperor Hadrian in 120. They 
doubtless retained possession of such forts and stations, of which there were 
many, as served the purpose of outworks to protect the southern rampart. 


Under this enlargement of their territories, and awed by the Roman eagles, 
the Caledonians remained quiet till the beginning of the third century, when 
in the year 207 open war again broke out betwixt them and the Romans. In 
208 the emperor Severus at the age of threescore undertook in person the 
final conquest of the Caledonians at the head of a very numerous army. He 
cut down forests, made roads through marshes and over mountains, and 
endeavoured to secure the districts which he overran. But the Caledonians, 
while they shunned a general action, carried on, with the best policy of a 
country assailed by a superior force, a destructive warfare on the flanks and 
rear of the invading army; and the labours of the Romans, with the fatigues 
and privations to which they were exposed, wasted them so much, that they 
are said by the historian Dion” to have lost fifty thousand men, equal 
probably to more than half of their force. Severus, however, advanced as far 
as the Moray Firth, and noticed a length of days and shortness of nights 
unknown in the southern latitudes. 


In this boreal region the emperor made a peace, illusory on the part of the 
barbarians, who surrendered some arms, and promised submission. Severus 
returned from his distant and destructive excursion, borne as usual in his 
litter at the head of his army, and sharing their hardships and privations. He 
had no sooner reached York on his return than he received information that 
the whole Caledonian tribes were again in arms. He issued orders for 
collecting his forces and invading the country anew, with the resolution to 
spare neither sex nor age, but totally to extirpate the natives of these wild 
regions, whose minds seemed as tameless as their climate or country. But 
death spared the emperor the guilt of so atrocious a campaign. Severus 
expired February, 211. His son restored to the Caledonians the territories 
which his father had overrun rather than subdued ; and the wall of 
Antoninus, the more northern of the two ramparts, was once again tacitly 
recognised as the boundary of the Roman province and limit of the empire. 


From this time the war in Britain was on the part of the Romans merely 
defensive, while on that of the free Britons’ it became an incursive 
predatory course of hostilities, that was seldom intermitted. In this species 
of contest the colonised Britons, who had lost the art of fighting for 
themselves, were for some time defended by the swords of their conquerors. 
In 368, and again in 398, Roman succours were sent to Britain, and 
repressed successfully the fury of the barbarians. In 422 a legion was again 
sent to support the colonists; but, tired of the task of protecting them, the 
Romans, in 446, ostentatiously restored the Southern Britons to freedom, 
and exhorting them henceforth to look to their own defence, evacuated 
Britain for ever. The boast that Scotland’s more remote regions were never 
conquered by the Romans is not a vain one; for the army of Severus 
invaded Caledonia, without subduing it, and even his extreme career 
stopped on the southern side of Moray Firth, and left the northern and 
western Highlands unassailed.“1 


[‘ In 360 the ” Scots ” first appear in history in the pages of Ammianus’ 
along with the “Picts.” He records the descent of these tribes upon the 
Roman province at this time in words which imply that they had before 
passed the southern wall and states that the Scots four years later caused the 
Britons frequent anxiety. ] 
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The Roman Empire in Britain left widely different results in the southern 
and in the northern portions of the island. The former became an organised, 
and in the centre of population a civilised province, in which Latin was 
spoken by the educated, the arts cultivated, Roman law administered, and 
Christianity introduced. The latter, with the partial exception of the district 
south of the wall of Antoninus, remained in the possession of barbarous 
heathen races, whose customs had altered little since Roman writers 
described them as similar to, though ruder than, those of the Celts in Gaul 
before its conquest. No Roman towns existed, and only one of two villas 
have been found north of York, and quite near to that place. The camp, the 
altar, the sepulchral monument, possibly a single temple (the mysterious 
Arthur’s Oven or Julius’s Hof on the Carron, now destroyed, but described 
by Boece” and Buchanan” and figured by Camden?), the stations along the 
wall, the roads with their milestones, a number of coins (chiefly prior to the 
second century), and a few traces of baths are the only vestiges of Roman 
occupation in this part of Britain. So completely had Britain passed beyond 
the serious attention of the emperor of the east that in the beginning of the 
sixth century Belisarius, Justinian’s general, sarcastically offered it to the 
Goths in exchange for Sicily; while Procopius,9 the Byzantine historian, 
has nothing to tell of it except that a wall was built across it by the ancients, 
the direction of which he supposes to have been from north to south, 
separating the fruitful and populous east from the barren serpent-haunted 
western district, and the strange fable that its natives were excused from 
tribute to the kings of the Franks in return for the service of ferrying the 
souls of the dead from the mainland to the shores of Britain. 


THE EARLIEST RACES IN SCOTLAND 


It is to the Celts, the first known inhabitants of Britain, that our inquiry next 
turns. This people were not indigenous, but came by sea to Britain. A 
conjecture, not yet proved, identifies as inhabitants of Britain before the 
Celts a branch of the race now represented in Europe only by the Basques. 


Amongst many names of British tribes in Latin writers three occur, two 
with increasing frequency, as the empire drew near its close — Britons, 
Picts, and Scots — denoting distinct branches of the Celts. Britain was the 
Latin name for the larger island and Britons for its inhabitants; Albion, a 
more ancient title, has left traces in English poetry, and in the old name 
Alba or Albany for northern Scotland. The Britons in Roman times 
occupied, if not the whole island, at least as far north as the Forth and 
Clyde. Their language, British, called later Cymric, survives in modern 
Welsh and the Breton of Brittany. Cornish, which became extinct in the 
seventeenth century, was a dialect of the same speech. Its extent northwards 
is marked by the Cumbraes — the islands of Cymry in the Clyde — and 
Cumberland, a district originally stretching from the Clyde to the Mersey. 


The Picts, a Latin name for the northern tribes who preserved longest the 
custom of painting their bodies, called themselves Cruithne. Their original 
settlements appear to have been in the Orkneys, the north of Scotland, and 
the northeast of Ireland — the modern counties of Antrim and Down. They 
spread in Scotland, before or shortly after the Romans left, as far south as 
the Pentland Hills, which, like the Pentland Firth, are thought to preserve 
their name, occupied Fife, and perhaps left a detachment in 
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Galloway. Often crossing, probably sometimes using, the deserted wall of 
Hadrian, they caused it to acquire their name — a name of awe to the 
provincial Britons and their English conquerors. Their language, though 
Cel-tic, is still a problem difficult to solve, as so few words have been 
preserved. Its almost complete absorption in that of the Gaels or Scots 
suggests that it did not differ widely from theirs, and with this agrees the 
fact that Columba and his followers had little difficulty in preaching to 
them, though they sometimes required an interpreter. Some philologists 
believe it to have been more allied to Cymric, and even to the Cornish 
variety; but the proof is inconclusive. 


The Scots came originally to Ireland, one of whose names, from the sixth to 
the thirteenth century, was Scotia; Scotia Major it was called after part of 
northern Britain in the eleventh century had acquired the same name. Irish 
traditions represent the Scots as Milesians from Spain. Their Celtic name 
Gaidheal, Goidel, or Gael appears more akin to that of the natives of Gaul. 
They had joined the Picts in their attack on the Roman province in the 
fourth century, and perhaps had already settlements in the west of Scotland; 
but the transfer of the name was due to the rise and progress of the tribe 
called Dalriad, which migrated from Dalriada in the north of Antrim to 
Argyll and the Isles in the beginning of the sixth century. Their language, 
Gaidhelic, was the ancient form of the Irish of Ireland and the Gaelic of the 
Scottish Highlanders. No clear conclusion has been reached as to the 
meaning of Briton, Cruithne, Scot, and Gael. 


The order of the arrival of the three divisions of the Celtic race and the ex- 
tent of the islands they occupied are uncertain. Beder in the beginning of 
the eighth century gives the most probable account. 


“This island at the present time contains five nations, the Angles, Britons, 
Scots, Picts, and Latins, each in its own dialect cultivating one and the same 
sublime study of divine truth. The Latin tongue by the study of the 
Scriptures has become common to all the rest. At first this island had no 
other inhabitants but the Britons, from whom it derived its name, and who, 
carried over into Britain, as is reported, from Armorica, possessed 
themselves of the southern parts. When they had made themselves masters 
of the greatest part of the island, beginning at the south, the Picts from 
Scythia, as is reported, putting to sea in a few long ships, were driven by the 
winds be-yond the shores of Britain, and arrived on the northern coast of 
Ireland, where, finding the nation of the Scots, they begged to be allowed to 
settle among them, but could not succeed in obtaining their request. The 
Scots answered that the island could not contain them both, but ‘we can 
give you good advice what to do: we know there is another island not far 
from ours, to the east, which we often see at a distance, when the days are 
clear. If you go thither you will obtain a settlement; or, if any should 
oppose, you shall have our aid.’ The Picts accordingly sailing over into 
Britain began to inhabit the northern part of the island. In process of time 
Britain, after the Britons and Picts, received a third nation, the Scots, who, 


migrating from Ireland under their leader Renda, either by fair means or 
force secured those settlements amongst the Picts which they still possess.” 


This statement in its main points (apart from the country from which the 
Picts are said to have come) is confirmed by Latin authors, in whose 
meagre notices the Picts appear before the Scots are mentioned, and both 
occur later than the Britons ; by the legends of the three Celtic races ; by the 
narratives of Gildas8 and Nennius/ the only British Celtic historians, the 
Irish Annals,w and the Pictish Chronicle.” It is in harmony with the facts 
con- 
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tained in the Life of Columba,w written in the seventh century, but based on 
an earlier life, by one of his successors, Cumine/ abbot of Iona, who may 
have seen Columba and must have known persons who had. 


The northern Britain brought before us in connection with Columba in the 
latter half of the sixth century is peopled by Cruithne or Picts in the north 
and central Highlands, and by Scots in Argyll and the Isles; there is a 
British king ruling the southwest from the rock on the Cl)rde then known as 
Alc-kyth or Alclyde, now Dumbarton; and Saxony, under Northumbrian 
kings, is the name given to the district south of the Forth, including the 
eastern Lowlands, where by this time Angles had settled.’ The scarcity of 
Celtic history belonging to Scotland indicates that its tribes were less 
civilised than their Irish and Welsh kin. 


THE CONVERSION OF SCOTLAND : THE WORK OF ST. COLUMBA 
(563 A.D.) 


It is in the records of the Christian church that we first touch historic ground 
after the Romans left. Although the legends of Christian superstition are 
almost as fabulous as those of heathen ignorance, we can follow with 
reasonable certainty the conversion of the Scottish Celts. Three Celtic saints 


venerated throughout Scottish history — Ninian, Kentigern, Columba — 
Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland, David, the patron saint of Wales, and 
Cuthbert, the apostle of Lothian and patron saint of Durham, belonging to 
the Celtic church, though probably not a Celt, mark the common advance of 
the Celtic races from heathenism to Christianity between the end of the 
fourth and the end of the sixth century. The conversion of Scotland in the 
time of Pope Victor I in the second century is unhistoric, and the legend of 
St. Rule (Regu-lus) having brought the relics of St. Andrew in the reign of 
Constantius from Achaia to St. Andrews, where the Pictish king built a 
church and endowed lands in his honour, is, if historical at all, antedated by 
some centuries. There is no proof that amongst the places which the 
Romans had not reached, but which had accepted Christianity when 
Tertullian wrote, there was any part of modern Scotland; but, as Christian 
bishops from Britain without fixed locality begin to appear in the fourth 
century, possibly the first converts in Scotland had been made before its 
close. 


Scotland gave Patrick to Ireland, and Ireland returned the gift in Columba.’ 
A rare good fortune has preserved in Adamnan’s Life11’ the tradition of the 
acts of the greatest Celtic saint of Scotland, and a picture of the monastic 
Celtic church in the sixth and seventh centuries — an almost solitary 
fragment of history between the last of the Roman and the first of the 
Anglo-Saxon historians. Born in 521 at Gartan in Donegal, Columba spent 
his youth at Moville under Abbot Finian, called the foster-father of the Irish 
saints from the number of his disciples. Here he was ordained deacon, and, 
after completing his education, received priest’s orders. In 561 he took part 
in the battle of Culdrevny (in Connaught), when the chiefs of the Hui Neill 
(Dalriad Scots), his kindred, defeated Diarmid (Diarmati), a king of eastern 
Ireland. Excommunicated by the synod for his share in the battle — 
according to one account fought at his instance — and moved by 
missionary 


f ‘ So Skene ° notes ” the four kingdoms ” of tbat early period : First, the 
Scottish Dalriada ; second, the kingdom of the Picts; third, the Britons of 
Strathclyde or Alclyde; fourth, the Angles of Bernicia. ] 


[‘Scottish history may be emphatically said to begin with Columba ‘s 
landing in Iona about the year 563. By the great work he achieved Columba 
fairly takes his place with the founders of nations, who have a niche apart in 
the annals of mankind. — Hume Brown.1] 
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zeal, he crossed two years afterwards the narrow sea which separates 
Antrim from Argyll with twelve companions and founded the monastery of 
Iona, on the little island to the west of Mull, given him by his kinsman 
Conall. 


The Dalriad Scots, who had settled in the western islands of Scotland and in 
Lome early in the sixth century, were already Christians; but Columba soon 
after visited the Pictish king Brude, the son of Mailochon, whom he 
converted, and from whom he received a confirmation of Conall’s grant. 


He frequently revisited Ireland and took part in its wars; the militant spirit is 
strongly marked in his character; but most of his time was devoted to the 
administration of his monastery of Iona, and to the planting of other 
churches and religious houses in the neighbouring isles and mainland, till 
his death in 597. The most celebrated of his disciples were Baithene, his 
successor as abbot ; Machar, to whom the church of Aberdeen traces its 
origin ; Cormac, the navigator, the first missionary to the Orkneys, who 
perhaps reached the Faroes and Iceland; and Drostan, the founder of the 
Scottish monastery of Deer. 


The character of the Celtic church of Columba was, like its mother church 
in Ireland, modified by migration to a country only in small part Christian. 
It was a missionary church, not diocesan but monastic, with an abbot who 
was a presbyter, not a bishop, for its head. 


It was a form of Christianity fitted to excite the wonder and gain the 
affection of the heathen amongst whom the monks came, practising as well 


as preaching the self-denying doctrine of the cross. The religion of the Celts 
is a shadowy outline on the page of history. Notices of idols are rare. They 
had not the art necessary for an ideal representation of the human form, 
though they learned to decorate the rude stone monuments of an earlier age 
with elaborate tracery. They had no temples. The mysterious circles of 
massive stones, with no covering but the heavens, may have served for 
places of worship, as well as memorials of the more illustrious dead. The 
names of gods are conspicuously absent, though antiquaries trace the 
worship of the sun in the Beltane fires and other rites; but in the account of 
their adversaries we read of demons whom they invoked. Divination by 
rods or twigs, incantations or spells, strange rites connected with the 
elements of water and of fire, “choice of weather, lucky times, the watching 
of the voice of birds,” are mentioned as amongst the practices of the Druids, 
a priestly caste revered for superior learning and, if we may accept 
Caesar6*1 as an authority, highly educated. This, rather than fetish or 
animal worship, appears to have been their cult. 


Whatever its precise form, this religion made a feeble resistance to the 
Christian, taught by the monks, with learning drawn from Scripture and 
some acquaintance with Latin as well as Christian literature, and enforced 
by the example of a pure life and the hope of a future world. The charms of 
music and poetry, in which the Celt delighted, were turned to sacred use. 
Columba was a protector of the bards, himself a bard. 


It is not with the ” scrcod ” our destiny is, Nor with the bird on the top of 
the twig, Nor with the trunk of a knotted tree, Nor with a ” seadan ” hand in 
hand. 


I adore not the voice of birds. 

Nor the ” screod ” nor destiny nor lots in this world, 
Nor a son nor chance nor woman ; 

My Druid is Christ, the Son of God, 


Christ, Son of Mary, the Great Abbot, 


The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
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Adamnan1” relates miracles of Columba scarcely above the level of the 
practices of the Druids. But superstition is not vanquished by superstition. 
Celibacy was a protest against the promiscuous intercourse for which 
Christian fathers condemn the Celts. Fasts and vigils contrasted with the 
gross, perhaps cannibal, practices still in use. The intense faith in Christ of 
lives such as Patrick’s and Columba’s won the victory of the Cross. 


STRATHCLYDE, DALRIADA, AND CONFLICTS WITH THE FUTURE 
ENGLAND 


When we pass to civil history our knowledge is restricted to a list of names 
and battles; but the labours of recent scholars allow a brief account of the 
Celtic races from the end of the sixth to their union in the middle of the 
ninth century, in part hypothetical, yet a great advance on the absolute blank 
which made historians of the eighteenth century decline the task in despair. 


The Britons, whose chief king had ruled at Alclyde, were separated from 
their fellow countrymen, the Cymry in Wales, shortly after Columba’s death 
by the rapid advance of the Anglian kingdom of Northumberland, founded 
in the middle of the sixth century by Ida of Bamborough. One of his 
successors, iEthelfrith, struck the blow, completed by the wars of the next 
king, Eadwin, which severed modern Wales from British Cumbria and 
Strathclyde. Even Mona, the holy isle of both heathen and Christian 
Britons, became Anglesea, the island of the Angles. A later incursion 
towards the end of the century reached Carlisle and separated the kingdom 
of Alclyde from English Cumbria, and reduced for a short time Strathclyde 
to a subject province. The decline of the Northumbrian kingdom in the 
eighth century enabled the kings of Strathclyde to reassert their 


limits of just distinction, a goldsmith guilty of fraud is ordered to be cut to 
pieces with razors. 


Some offences not noticed by other codes are punished in this one with 
whimsical disregard to their relative importance ; forsaking one’s parents, 
son, or wife, for instance, is punished by a fine of 600 panas ; and not 
inviting one’s next neighboiu” to entertainments on certain occasions by a 
fine of one masha of silver. 


Gamesters, jjublic dancers, and singers, revilers of scripture, open heretics, 
men who perform not the duties of their several classes, and sellers of 
spiritu-ous liquors, are to be instantly banished the town. 


independence and maintain their rule within a restricted district more nearly 
answering to the valley of the Clyde, and in Galloway, in which there are 
some faint indications of a Pictish population, till it was united to the 
kingdom of Scone by the election of Donald, brother of Constantine II, king 
of the Scots, to its throne. 


Of the Scots of Dalriada somewhat more is known. Their history is 
interwoven with that of the Picts and meets at many points that of the 
Angles of Northumberland, who during the seventh and the beginning of 
the eighth century, when their kings were the greatest in Britain, 
endeavoured to push their boundaries beyond the Forth and the Clyde. The 
history of this kingdom forms part of that of Scotland during these 
centuries. It planted in Lothian the seed from which the civilisation of 
Scotland grew. To an early period of the contest between the Angles and the 
Britons, and to the country between the Forth and Tweed and Solway, 
perhaps belong the battles magnified by successive poets who celebrated 
the hero of British mediaeval romance. Whether these battles were really 
fought in southern Scotland and on the borders, and Arthur’s Seat was one 
of his strongholds, still ” unknown is the grave of Arthur.” 


Before Eadwin’s death (633) his kingdom extended to the Forth, and the 
future capital of Scotland received the name of Eadwinsburgh from him in 
place of the Mynyd Agned and Dunedin of the British and Gaelic Celts. 
Dur-ing the reign of Oswald (635-642) the Northumbrians were reconverted 
by Aidan. Oswald’s brother Oswy extended the dominion of 
Northumberland over a portion of the country of the northern Picts beyond 
the Forth. In his reign lived Cuthbert, the apostle of Lothian. His name is 
preserved in St. Cuthbert’s church at Edinburgh and in Kirkcudbright. To 
the same period belong two inscriptions, the earliest records of Anglian 
speech, one on the 
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cross of Bewcastle in Cumberland, commemorating Alfred, a son of Oswyj 
the other, taken perhaps from a poem of Caedmon, at Ruthwell in Dumfries. 


Neither the Tweed nor the Solway was at this period a line of division. 
Oswy was succeeded by his son Egfrid (685), against whom the Picts 
successfully rebelled; and the Scots and a considerable part of the Britons 
also recovered their freedom. Anglian bishops, however, continued to hold 
the see of Whithorn during the whole of the eighth century. The 
Northumbrian kings, more successful in the west than in the east, gradually 
advanced from Carlisle along the coast of Ayr, and even took Alclyde. In 
what is now England their power declined from the middle of the eighth 
century before the rise of Mercia. Shortly before the commencement of the 
ninth century the descents of the Danes began, which led to the conflict for 
England between them and the Saxons of Wessex. The success of the latter 
under Alfred and his descendants transferred the supremacy to the princes 
of the southern kingdom, who, gradually advancing northwards, before the 
close of that century united all England under their sceptre. 


Before its fall Northumberland produced three great men, the founders of 
English literature and learning, though two of them wrote chiefly in Latin 
— Caedmon, the monk of Whitby, the first English poet; Bede, the monk of 
Jarrow, the first English historian; and Alcuin, the monk of York, whose 
school might have become the first English university, had he not lived in 
the decline of Northumbrian greatness and been attracted to the court of 
Charlemagne. It is to this early dawn of talent among the Angles of 
Northumberland that England owes its name of the land of the Angles and 
its language that of English. The northern dialect spoken by the Angles was 
the speech of Lothian, north as well as south (in Northumberland) of the 
Tweed, and was preserved in the broad Scotch of the Lowlands, while 
modern English was formed from the southern dialect of Alfred, Chaucer, 
and Wycliffe. 


This early Teutonic civilisation of the lowland district of Scotland, in spite 
of the Danish wars, the Celtic conquest, and border feuds, never died out, 
and it became at a later time the centre from which the Anglo-Saxon 
character permeated the whole of Scotland, without suppressing, as in 
England, the Celtic. Their union, more or less complete in different 


districts, is, after the difference in the extent of the Roman conquest, the 
second main fact of Scottish history, distinguishing it from that of England. 
Both, to a great degree, were the result of physical geography. The 
mountains and arms of the sea repelled invaders and preserved longer the 
ancient race and its customs. 


1 £?,* rtm*rr— 


Old Castle in Dundi 
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[706-830 A.D.] EARLY PICTISH KINGS : BRUDE (706 A.D.) TO 
ANGUS MC FERGUS (731-761 A.D.) 


It is necessary, before tracing the causes which led to the union of races in 
Scotland, to form some notion of northern Scotland during the century 
preceding Kenneth Macalpine, during which — the light of Adamnan w 
and Bede r being withdrawn — we are left to the guidance of the Pictish 
Chronicle v and the Irish Annals.u The Picts whom Columba converted 
appear to have been consolidated under a single monarch. Brude, the son of 
Mailochon, ruled from Inverness to Iona on the west and on the north to the 
Orkneys. A sub-king or chief from these islands appears at his court. 


Although there exists a complete list of the Pictish kings from Brude, son of 
Mailochon, to Brude, son of Ferat, conquered by Kenneth Macalpine, and 
of the Scots of Dalriada from Aidan (converted by Columba) to Kenneth 
Macalpine, with their regnal years, it is only here and there that a figure 
emerges sufficiently distinct to enter history. Parts of these lists are 
fictitious and others doubtful, nor do we know over what extent of country 
the various monarchs ruled. Of the figures more or less prominent amongst 
the Pictish kings are Brude, the son of Derili, the contemporary of 
Adamnan,10 who died in 706, being then styled king of Fortren. Nechtan, 
another son of Derili, was the contemporary of Bede,r who gives (710) the 


letter of Ceol-frid, abbot of Wearmouth, to him when he adopted the Roman 
Easter and the tonsure. Six years later Nechtan expelled the Columbite 
monks from his dominions. They retired to Dalriada, as their brethren in 
Northumberland had done when a similar change was made by Oswy. 
Nechtan also asked for masons to build a church in the Roman style, to be 
dedicated to St. Peter, and several churches in honour of that apostle were 
founded within his territory. Shortly after, Egbert, an Anglian monk, 
persuaded the community of Hy (Iona) itself to conform, but too late to lead 
to the union of the churches of the Scots and the Picts, which were 
separated also by political causes. 


Fifteen years later the greatest Pictish monarch, Angus MacFergus, after a 
contest with more than one rival gained the supremacy, which he held for 
thirty years (731-761). In revenge for the capture of his son Brude by 
Dungal, son of Selvach, king of the Dalriad Scots, he attacked Argyll, and 
laid waste the whole country, and put in chains the sons of Selvach. He next 
conquered (739), and it is said drowned, Talorgan, son of Drostan, king of 
Athole, one of his rivals, and resuming the Dalriad war, reduced the whole 
of the western Highlands. The Britons of Strathclyde were assailed by a 
brother of Angus, who fell in battle; and Angus, with his ally Eadbert, king 
of the Northumberland, retaliated by burning Alclyde (756). About thfe 
time (752) Coilin Droigh teach (the Bridgemaker), abbot of Iona, removed 
most of the relics of his abbey to Ireland, and this is the most probable date 
of the legend of the relics of St. Andrew being brought from Patras to St. 
Andrews, where the sons of a Pictish king, Hungus (Angus MacFergus), 
who was absent in Argyll, or, according to another version, Hungus himself, 
dedicated Kilrighmont (St. Andrews) and the district called the Boar’s 
Chase to St. Andrew. The ascription of the foundation to an earlier king of 
the same name in the fourth century was due to the wish to give the chief 
bishopric of Scotland an antiquity greater than Iona and Glasgow, greater 
even than Canterbury and York. 


After the death of Angus MacFergus no king is connected with any event of 
importance except Constantine, son of Fergus (died 820), who is said to 
have founded the church of Dunkeld — 226 years after Garnard, son of 
Donald, founded Abernethy. This fact, though the earlier date is not certain, 
points 
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to the Perthshire lowlands as having been for a long time the centre of the 
chief Pictish monarchy. 


Probably Scone was during this period, as it certainly became afterwards, 
the political capital; and the kings latterly are sometimes called kings of 
Fortren. If so, the chief monarchy under the pressure of the Norse attacks 
had passed south from Inverness, but it is not possible to say whether there 
may not have continued to be independent Pictish rulers in the north. 


The annals of Dalriada are even more perplexing than those of the Picts 
after the middle of the sixth century. There is the usual list of kings, but 
they are too numerous, and their reigns are calculated on an artificial 
system. The forty kings from Fergus MacEarc to Fergus MacFerchard, who 
would carry the date of the Scottish settlement back to three centuries at 
least be-fore the birth of Christ, have been driven from the pale of history 
by modern criticism. The date of the true settlement was that of the later 
Fergus, the son of Earc, in 503. From that date down to Selvach, the king 
who was conquered by Angus MacFergus about 730, the names of the kings 
can be given with reasonable certainty from Adamnan,1” Bede,r and the 
Irish An-nals.u But the subsequent names in the Scottish chronicles are 
untrustworthy, and it is an ingenious conjecture that some may have been 
inserted to cover the century following 730, during which Dalriada is 
supposed to have continued under Pictish rule. This view is not free from its 
own difficulties. 


PICTS AND SCOTS UNITED BY KENNETH MACALPINE (844-860 
A.D.) THE NORSE 


INVASIONS (787-872 A.D.) 


Whatever may be the solution ultimately reached as to Kenneth Macalpine 
‘s antecedents, his accession represents a revolution which led by degrees to 


a complete union of the Picts and Scots and the establishment of one 
kingdom — at first called Albania and afterwards Scotia — which included 
all Scotland north of the Forth and Clyde, except Caithness, Sutherland, 
Ork-ney and Shetland (the northern isles or Nordreyar), the Hebrides (the 
southern isles or Sudreyar) , and Man ; these fell for a time into the hands of 
the Northmen. This revolution had two causes or concomitants, one 
religious and the other political. Kenneth Macalpine in the seventh year of 
his reign (851) brought the relics of St. Columba from Iona to a church he 
built at Dunkeld, and on his death he was buried at Iona. 


A little earlier the Irish Culdees [or Keledei], then in their first vigour, 
received their earliest grant in Scotland at Loch Leven from Brude, one of 
the last kings of the Picts, and soon found their way into all the principal 
Columbite monasteries, of which they represent a reform. The Irish 
monastic system did not yet give place to the Roman form of diocesan 
episcopacy. The abbot of Dunkeld succeeded to the position of the abbot of 
Iona, and held it until the beginning of the tenth century, giving 
ecclesiastical sanction to the sovereign at Scone, as Columba had done in 
the case of Aidan. 


As early as the beginning of the eighth century, however, a Pictish bishop of 
Scotland appears at a council of Rome, and he had at least two successors 
as sole bishops or primates of the Celtic church before dioceses were 
formed. Scotland north of the firths thus remained at a lower stage of 
church organisation than England, where a complete system of dioceses had 
been established, in great part answering to the original Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms or their divisions, with Canterbury and York at their head as 
rivals for the primacy. But the Celtic clergy who now conformed to the 
Roman ritual preserved some knowledge of the Latin language, and a 
connection with Rome as the 
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centre of Latin Christianity, which was certain to result in the adoption of 
the form of the church government now almost universal. 


The other circumstances which had a powerful influence on the foundation 
of the monarchy of Scone and the consolidation of the Celtic tribes was the 
descent on all the coasts of Britain and Ireland of the Norse and Danish 
vikings. The Danes chiefly attacked England from Northumberland and 
along the whole east and part of the southern seaboard; the Norsemen 
attacked Scotland, especially the islands and the north and west coasts, 
going as far south as the Isle of Man and the east and south of Ireland. 


It had now become essential to the existence of a Scottish Celtic kingdom 
that its centre should be removed farther inland. Argyll and the isles, 
including Iona, were in the path of danger. No monk would now have 
chosen 


Dryburgh Abbey One of the earliest Abbeys founded in Scotland 


island homes for safety. In 787 the first arrival of the viking ships is noticed 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.” Some years later the Irish Annals ” mention 
that all ” the islands of Britain were wasted and much harassed by the 
Danes. ‘ ‘ Iona was thrice plundered between 802 and 826. A poem 
composed not long after the event states that the shrine of Columba was one 
of the objects in search of which the Northmen came, and that it was 
concealed by the monks. It was to preserve the relics from this fate that 
some of them were transferred by Droigh teach, the last abbot to Ireland 
and others by Kenneth to Dunkeld. For half a century the vikings were 
content with plunder, but in the middle of the ninth century they began to 
form settlements. In 849 Olaf the White established himself at Dublin as 
king of Hy Ivar ; in 867 a Danish kingdom was set up in Northumberland; 
and Harold the Fairhaired, who in 872 became sole king of Norway, soon 
after led an expedition against the vikings, who had already seized Orkney 
and Shetland, and established an earldom under Rognwald, earl of Moeri, 
whose son Hrolf the Ganger conquered Normandy in the beginning of the 
next century. 


The position of Scotland therefore, when Kenneth united the Picts and 
Scots was this: central Scotland from sea to sea — Argyll and the isles, 
Perth- 
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shire, Angus and Mearns, and Fife — was under the dominion of the king 
who had Scone for his capital; the southwest district — the valley of the 
Clyde, Ayr, Dumfries, and Galloway — was under a British king at 
Dumbarton; the southeast district or Lothian was part of ” Saxon” or ” 
Sassenach Land ” — fche general Celtic name for the country of the Anglo- 
Saxons, but now owing to the divided state of Northumberland held by cliff 
erent lords; the north of Scotland was under independent Celtic chiefs, as 
Moray and Mar, or already occupied by Norsemen, as Caithness, Orkney 
and Shetland, and the Hebrides. The whole Celtic population was Christian, 
but the Norse invaders were still heathen. 


The Norsemen both at home and in their colonies in Scotland embraced 
Christianity under Olaf Tryggvason in the end of the tenth century ; but 
along with Christianity they retained the old heathen sentiments and 
customs, which, like their language, mingled with and modified the Celtic 
character on the western but far more on the northern coasts’ and islands, 
where the population was largely Norse. A strain neither Celtic nor 
Teutonic nor Nor-man occasionally meets us in Scottish history: it is 
derived from the blood or memory of the Norse vikings. 


GROWTH OF THE CELTIC KINGDOM OF SCONE 


During this period, though the Celtic annals are still obscure, we can trace 
the united Celtic kingdom growing on all sides under Kenneth’s successors 
— southward by the conquest of Lothian on the east and by the union of the 
Strathclyde kingdom on the west, and for a time by holding English 
Cumbria under the English kings, and northward by the gradual 
incorporation of Angus, Mearns, Moray, and possibly the southern district 


of Aberdeen. Kenneth Macalpine’s reign of sixteen years (844-860) was a 
time of incessant war. He invaded Saxony (Lothian) six times, burned 
Dunbar, and seized Melrose (already a rich abbey, though on a different site 
from the Cistercian foundation of David I), while the Britons (of 
Strathclyde) burned Dunblane, and the Danes wasted the land of the Picts as 
far as Cluny and Dunkeld. After they left Kenneth rebuilt the church of 
Dunkeld and replaced in it Columba’s relics. He died at Forteviot and was 
buried at Iona. 


He was succeeded by his brother Donald I (861-863), who with his people 
the Gaels, established the laws of Aidan [or Aed], son of Eachdach, at 
Forteviot. Aidan was a Dalriad king of the eighth century; but the contents 
of his laws are unknown. Perhaps ” Tanistry,” by which the successor to the 
king was elected during his life from the eldest and worthiest of his kin, 
usually a collateral in preference to a descendant, was one feature, for it 
certainly prevailed amongst the Irish and Scottish Gaels. The next king, 
who succeeded in accordance with that custom, was Constantine I (863- 
877), son of Kenneth. His reign was occupied with conflicts with the 
Norsemen. Olaf the White, the Norse king of Dublin, laid waste the country 
of the Picts and Britons year after year, and in 870 reduced Alclyde, the 
British capital ; but, as he disappears from history, he probably fell in a 
subsequent raid. He is said to have married a daughter of Kenneth, and 
some claim in her right may account for his Scottish wars. In the south the 
Danish leader Halfdan devastated Northumberland and Galloway; while in 
the north Thorsten the ” Red,” a Norse viking of the Hebrides, who 
afterwards went to Iceland and figures in the sagas, conquered the coast of 
Caithness and Sutherland as far as Ekkials Bakki (the Oikel). But he was 
killed in the following year. 


Constantine met with the same fate at a battle at Inverdovat in Fife in 
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877, at the hands of another band of northern marauders. His death led to a 
disputed succession. His heir, according to the custom of tanistry, was his 
brother Aodh, who was killed by his own people after a year. Eocha, the son 
of Run, a king of the Britons, claimed in right of his mother, a daughter of 
Kenneth, according to the Pictish law, and governed at first along with Ciric 
or Grig, his tutor; then Grig ruled alone, until they were both expelled from 
the kingdom, and Donald II, son of Constantine, came to the throne (889). 
The Pictish Chronicle” reports that during the government of Grig the 
Scottish church was freed from subjection to the laws of the Picts (meaning 
probably from liability to secular service). Grig is also said to have subdued 
all Bernicia and “almost Anglia,” a statement which if confined to the north 
of the Northumbrian kingdom is not improbable, for it had then fallen into 
anarchy through the attacks of the Danes. The church of Ecclesgreig near 
Montrose possibly commemorates Grig and indicates the northward 
extension of the monarchy of Scone. In the reign of Donald II (889-900) 
son of Constantine I, Scotland was again attacked by the Norsemen. Sigurd, 
the Norse earl of Orkney, seized Caithness, Sutherland, Ross, and part of 
Moray, where he built the fort of Burghead, between the Findhorn and the 
Spey. Farther south the Danes took Dunnottar, where Donald was slain. 


After his time the name of the kingdom of Scone was no longer Pictavia, 
but Albania [Alban] or Alba, a more ancient title of northern Scotland, 
perhaps resumed to mark the growth of the Scottish-Pictish monarchy in the 
central and eastern Highlands. 


THE KINGDOM OF ALBA: CONSTANTINE I, THE FIRST GREAT 
SCOTTISH KING 


(900-940 A.D.) 


Donald II was followed by Constantine IT (900-940), son of Aodh and 
grandson of Kenneth, and his long reign is a proof of his power. He was the 
greatest Scottish king, as Angus MacFergus had been the greatest of the 
pure Pictish race. In the first part of his reign his kingdom was still beset by 
the Norsemen. In his eighth year Rognwald, the Danish king of Dublin, 
ravaged Dunblane. Six years later the same leader was defeated on the Tyne 
(? in East Lothian) by Constantine. Rognwald escaped and reappears some 
years later as king of Northumberland. This is a battle whose site and 


Civil Law 


The laws for civil judicature are very superior to the penal code, and, 
indeed, are much more rational and matured than could well be expected of 
so early an age. 


The law of evidence in many particulars resembles that of England: persons 
having a pecuniary interest in the cause, infamous persons, menial servants, 
familiar friends, with others disqualified on slighter grounds, are in the first 
instance excluded from giving testimony ; but, in default of other evidence, 
almost every description of persons may be examined, the judge making 
due allowances for the disqualifying causes. 


Two exceptions which disgrace these otherwise well-intentioned rules have 
attracted more attention in Europe than the rules themselves. One is the 
declaration that a giver of false evidence, for the purpose of saving the life 
of a man of whatever class, who may have exposed himself to capital 
punishment, shall not lose a seat in heaven ; and, though bound to perform 
an expiation, has, on the whole, performed a meritorious action. 


518 THE HISTORY OF INDIA 


The other does not relate to judicial evidence, but pronounces that, in 
courting a woman, in an affair where grass or fruit has been eaten by a cow, 
and in case of a promise made for the preservation of a Brahman, it is no 
deadly sin to take a light oath. From these passages it has been assumed that 
the Hindu law gives a direct sanction to perjury ; and to this has been 
ascribed the prevalence of false evidence, which is common to men of all 
religions in India : j’et there is more space devoted in this code to the 
prohibition of false evidence than to that of any other crime, and the offence 
is denounced in terms as awful as have ever been applied to it in any 
European treatise either of religion or of law. 


“Naked and shorn, tormented with hunger and thirst, and deprived of sight, 
shall the man who gives false evidence go with a potsherd to beg food at the 


incidents are told in a conflicting manner by different chronicles; but it 
appears certain that Constantine saved his dominions from further serious 
attacks by the vikings. He had now to meet a more formidable foe — the 
west Saxons, whose kings, the descendants of Alfred, were steadily moving 
northwards. 


In spite of his wars, Constantine found time in the early part of his reign for 
two important reforms — one ecclesiastical, the other civil. In his sixth year 
(906) he, along with Cellah, bishop of St. Andrew’s — the first of twelve 
Celtic bishops of Scotland — swore on the Hill of Faith at Scone (906) that 
” the laws and discipline of the faith, and the rights of the churches and the 
gospel, should be preserved on an equal footing with the Scots.” This 
obscure notice of the Pictish Chronicle m indicates the establishment or 
restoration of the Scottish church, which the Pictish kings had oppressed, to 
an equality with that of the Pictish. As a sign of the union the crozier of St. 
Columba, called Cathbuadth (“victory in battle”) was borne before 
Constantine’s armies. Two years later, on the death of Donald king of the 
Britons of Strathclyde, Constantine procured the election of his own brother 
Donald to that kingdom. 
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Though he thus strengthened church and state, Alfred’s successors were too 
powerful for him. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle cc records of Eadward the 
Elder, that in 924, having built a fort at Bakewell, in the Peak of 
Derbyshire, “the king and nation of the Scots, Rognwald the Northumbrian 
and others, and also the king of the Strathclyde Welsh and his people, chose 
him for father and lord.” ‘ His son Athelstan is related by the same authority 
to have subjugated all the kings in the island, amongst whom are mentioned 
by name Howell king of the west Welsh, Constantine king of the Scots, 
Owen king of Gwent, and Eldred of Bamborough, who “made peace with 
oaths at Emmet and renounced every kind of idolatry.” These entries are not 
beyond suspicion. The Peak was a distant point for the Scottish king. 
Rognwald, the Northumbrian, died in 920, according to the Irish Annals;11 


Howell and Constantine were already Christians and could not have then 
renounced idolatry. If there is any truth in the submission of the Scots to 
Edward the Elder it did not last, for some years later the Chronicle states 
that Athelstan went into Scotland with a land and sea force and ravaged a 
great part of it. A league of the northern kings against Athelstan was 
dispersed (937) by his great victory at Brunanburh (? Wendun, between 
Aldborough and Knares-borough, according to SkeneO ). The forces allied 
against him were those of Constantine, his son-in-law Olaf, son of Sitric 
(called also the Red) and another Olaf, son of Godfrey, from Ireland, 
besides the Strathclyde and north Welsh kings. For Athelstan there fought, 
in addition to his own west Saxons, the Mercians and some mercenaries 
from Norway, amongst them Egil, son of Skalagrim, the hero of a famous 
Icelandic saga. 


No greater slaughter had been known since the Anglo-Saxons, “proud war- 
smiths,” as their poet calls them, overcame the Welsh and gained England. 
A son of Constantine was slain, four kings, and seven earls. Constantine 
himself escaped to Scotland, where in old age he resigned the crown for the 
tonsure and became abbot of the Culdees of St. Andrews. Athelstan died 
two years after Brunanburh, but before his death granted Northumberland to 
Eric Bloody-Axe, son of Harold Haarfagr, who was almost immediately 
expelled by the Irish Danes. Athelstan, even after so great a victory, could 
not annex Northumberland, much less Scotland, to his dominions. 


FROM MALCOLM I TO MALCOLM II (943-1034 A.D.) 


Constantine’s successor, Malcolm I (943-954), son of Donald II, began his 
reign by invading Moray and killing Cellah, its chief king. Meantime the 
Danish kings of Dublin had been endeavouring to maintain their hold on 
Northumberland with the aid of the Cumbrians, whose country they had 
already settled, and in this attempt the two Olafs had a temporary success; 
but Eadmund, the successor of Athelstan, expelled Olaf, son of Sitric, from 
Northumberland, and in the following year, to prevent the Cumbrians from 
again aiding the Danes, he “harried Cumberland and gave it all up to 
Malcolm, king of Scots, on condition that he should be his fellow-worker 
both on sea 


[‘ “The question of the independence of Scotland, and the bearing of these 
passages upon it, has been very ably discussed on the English side by 
Freeman ” ; and on the Scottish side by Robertson **. It is unnecessary here 
to do more than refer to this discussion, and to add the opinion that Mr. 
Freeman has failed on the whole successfully to meet Mr. Robertson’s 
criticism. Mr. Robertson was not the first to see the fatal objection to the 
statement in the Saxon Chronicle00 that Rognwald, king of Northumbria, 
took Eadward for his father and lord in 924, while he died in 921. Florence- 
*-* of Worcester saw it before him, and places the event under the year 
921.” — W. F. Skene.0 Robertson’s argument will be found in part in the 
next chapter. | 
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and land.” This was the same policy which led his father to call in the aid of 
Eric Bloody-Axe. The kings of Wessex wisely granted what they could not 
hold to the best northern warrior, Celt or Scandinavian, under conditions 
which acknowledged more or less strictly their supremacy. Malcolm died 
fighting either against the men of Mearns or of Moray. Three kings 
followed (954-971) — Indulf, son of Constantine, Duff, son of Malcolm, 
Colin, son of Indulf; in the reign of Indulf the Northumbrians evacuated 
Edinburgh, which thenceforward was Scottish ground. A Saxon burgh, a 
fort, perhaps a town, was now for the first time within the Celtic kingdom. 


Kenneth II (971-995), son of Malcolm, soon after his accession made a raid 
on Northumberland as far south as Cleveland. Kenneth IT (971-995) was 
followed, as he had been preceded, by insignificant kings — Constantine, 
son of Colin, and Kenneth, son of Duff. His son, Malcolm II (1005-1034), 
gained the throne by the slaughter of his predecessor Duff at Monzievaird, 
and at once turned his arms southwards; but his first attempt to conquer 
northern Northumberland was repelled. About the same time Sigurd, earl of 
Orkney, having defeated Finlay, mormaer of Moray, became ruler, 


according to the Norse saga, of “Ross and Moray, Sutherland, and the 
dales” of Caithness. He had conflicts with other Scottish chiefs, but appears 
to have made terms with the kings of both Norway and Scotland — with 
Olaf Tryggvason by becoming Christian and with Malcolm by marrying his 
daughter. 


He fell at Clontarf (1014), the memorable battle near Dublin, by which 
Brian Boru and his son Murcadh defeated the Danish kings in Ireland and 
restored a Celtic dynasty. While the Celts of Ireland were thus expelling the 
Danish invaders and in Scotland there was divided possession, the result of 
compromise and of intermarriage, England fell under the dominion of the 
Danish kings Sweyn and Canute. Profiting by the distracted state of 
northern England, Malcolm again invaded Northumberland with Owen of 
Cumbria, called the Bald, and by the victory of Carham (1018) near 
Coldstream won Lothian, which remained from that time an integral part of 
Scotland. Canute, on his return from a pilgrimage to Rome, is said by the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle cc to have gone to Scotland, where Malcolm and 
two other kings Maelbeth and Jehmarc, submitted to him, but he held 
Scotland for only a little while. Maelbeth is supposed to be Macbeth, then 
mormaer of Moray, afterwards king, and Jehmarc, a Celtic or Scandinavian 
chief in Argyll. 


The hold which Canute, who was trying to grasp Norway and Denmark as 

well as England, had upon northern Britain must have been slender as well 
as short; but the acknowledgment of the supremacy of so great a king was 

natural. At his death his overgrown empire fell to pieces, and Scotland was 
left to itself. 


THE NAME SCOTIA COMES INTO USE (1034 A.D.) 


Two years before, Malcolm II died. His conquest of Lothian perhaps led to 
the new name of Scotia (now generally applied to his kingdom), which was 
to become its permanent name. The Scotland he governed still had its centre 
at Scone, but the Norse earl, Thorfinn, at this time held the Orkneys, 
Caithness, Sutherland, and the Hebrides. After Owen the Bald, who fought 
at Carham, the next king mentioned is Duncan, son of the grandson and the 
successor of Malcolm. Malcolm II was liberal to the church, as we know 
from his gifts to the church of Deer. The laws attributed to him are spurious, 


introducing into the Celtic kingdom a fully developed feudalism which was 
not known in England, still less in Scotland, till after the Conquest. As he 
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left no male heir, Malcolm’s death led to a doubtful succession and a 
perplexed period of Scottish history. 


Malcolm II was succeeded by his grandson Duncan (1034-1040) son of his 
daughter Bethoc and Crinan, a lay or secular abbot of Dunkeld; but his right 
was probably from the first contested by Thorfinn, who had become the 
most powerful of the Norse earls. If the Orkney saga could be relied upon, 
he had as many as eleven earls or mormaers subject to him, and a modern 
but un-safe interpretation of one passage extends his dominion as far as 
Galloway. Duncan, after an unsuccessful attempt on Durham, turned his 
arms to the north to check the further advance of his kinsman, but was 
defeated on the Pentland Firth. Moddan, whom he had tried to set up as earl 
of Caithness, was burned in his own house, and Duncan himself was killed 
at Bothgownan near Elgin by Macbeth, his own general.60 


DUNCAN AND MACBETH 


Malcolm died peaceably in 1034, and was succeeded by “the gracious 
Duncan,” the same who fell by the poniard of Macbeth. On reading these 
names every reader must feel as if brought from darkness into the blaze of 
noonday; so familiar are we with the personages whom we last named, and 
so Clearly and distinctly we recall the events in which they are interested, in 
comparison with any doubtful and misty views which we can form of the 
twilight times before and after that fortunate period. But we must not be 
blinded by our poetical enthusiasm, nor add more than due importance to 
legends because they have been woven into the most striking tale of 
ambition and remorse that ever struck awe into a human bosom. The genius 
of Shakespeare having found the tale of Macbeth, adorned it with a lustre 
similar to that with which a level beam of the sun often invests some 


fragment of glass, which, though shining at a distance with the lustre of a 
diamond, is by a near investigation discovered to be of no worth or 
estimation. 


The lady of Macbeth, whose real name was Gruoch, had deadly injuries to 
avenge on the reigning prince. She was the granddaughter of Kenneth IV, 
killed in 1003, fighting against Malcolm II ; and other causes for revenge 
animated the mind of her who has been since painted as the sternest of 
women. The old annalists add some instigations of a supernatural kind to 
the influence of a vindictive woman over an ambitious husband. Three 
women, of more than human stature and beauty, appeared to Macbeth in a 
dream or vision, and hailed him successively by the titles of thane of 
Cromarty, thane of Moray, which the king afterwards bestowed on him, and 
finally by that of king of Scots : this dream, it is said, inspired him with the 
seductive hopes so well expressed in the drama. 


Macbeth broke no law of hospitality in his attempt on Duncan’s life. He 
attacked and slew the king at a place called Bothgownan, or the Smith’s 
House, near Elgin, in 1040, and not, as has been supposed, in his own castle 
of Inverness. The act was bloody, as was the complexion of the times; but, 
in very truth, the claim of Macbeth to the throne, according to the rule of 
Scottish succession, was better than that of Duncan. As a king, the tyrant so 
much exclaimed against was, in reality, a firm, just, and equitable prince. 


Very slight observation will enable us to recollect how much this simple 
statement differs from that of the drama, though the plot of the latter is 
consistent enough with the inaccurate historians from whom Shakespeare 
drew his materials. It might be added, that early authorities show us no such 
persons as Banquo and his son Fleance, nor have we reason to think that the 
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latter ever fled further from Macbeth than across the flat scene, according to 
the stage direction. Neither were Banquo or his son ancestors of the house 


of Stuart. All these things are now known; but the mind retains 
pertinaciously the impression made by the impositions of genius.“1 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON ON THE REAL MACBETH 


Verj’ few kings of so remote a period have attained to the undying celebrity 
of Macbeth. As long as the English language endures, his name will be as 
widely known as that of the great Alfred, his character will retain the 
familiar features impressed on it by the magic genius of Shakespeare, and it 
will be as impossible to ciisentangle the historical personage from the weird 
being of romance, as to picture ” the meek and hoary Duncan,” a young and 
inexperienced prince, meeting his untimely fate in the flower of youth. 


The quaint verses of the prior of Lochleven have embodied some of the 
tales and traditions handed down by the partisans of the rival families; and 
it will create little surprise to find that in a state of society in which ” the 
rights of blood” were paramount, the stigma of illegitimacy was freely cast 
upon both competitors for the crown. Wyntoun has recorded how Duncan, 
wearied with the chase, and separated from his usual attendants, found rest 
and shelter within the humble mill of Forteviot; how love bade the king re- 
turn where chance had shown the way; and how Malcolm, whose blood has 
flowed in the veins of every English and Scottish king but Stephen, from 
the days of Henry Beauclerc, sprung from this intrigue with the “milnare’s 
dowchtyr of Forte wyot.” 


As the taint upon the blood of Malcolm was supposed to be inherited from 
his mother, so the stain upon the pedigree of Macbeth was attributed to the 
mormaer’s father; and in the same old verses it may be read how the mother 
of the Moray chieftain, wandering by chance in the woods, met with “ane 
fayr man, nevyr nane sa fayre as scho thowcht than,” and how Macbeth was 
born ” the Dewil’s sone,” and the inheritor of all his father’s evil 
propensities. As the talisman of success was eventually upon the side of 
Malcolm, so the tales of the tyranny and crimes of his antagonist increased 
and multiplied, until they assumed the well-known form in the pages of 
Boece,” which, copied into the chronicle of Holinshed,1‘1’ attracted the 
notice of the master-mind that has stamped the fiction with immortality.1 


It may be gathered from the circumstances of his early life that Macbeth did 
not attain even to the position of mormaer without a struggle. The two sons 
of Ruadhri — Roderick or Rory — the first known member of the Moray 
family, succeeded according to the Gaelic custom, Finlay filling the office 
of tanist during the lifetime of his brother Malbride. He was slain by his 
nephews, who evidently intended to retain the right of succession within 
their immediate branch of the family; Gilcomgain, who must have been 
chosen tanist on his brother’s accession to the mormaerdom, following 
Malcolm to the exclusion of Finlay’s son, Macbeth, whose right to the 
tanistship was undoubted, and who must have thus found himself shut out 
from the seniority to which he was fully entitled to aspire as representative 
of the junior branch of Rory’s family. The union of Gilcomgain with a 
daughter of the Macalpine family must have still further strengthened his 
position, and as 


[‘ Hume Brown = sees an easy explanation for the blackening of Macbetb’s 
name in the fact that later historians desiring to trace an unbroken line of 
kings back to primeval times, felt that Macbeth had interrupted the 
continuity, and was, therefore, a monster of evil origin and nature. ] 
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Macbeth is subsequently entitled dux by the contemporary Marianus,30 it 
may be conjectured that if he filled the office of toshach — duke or 
constable of the kingdom — during the reign of Duncan, it may have been 
conferred upon him originally as the natural opponent of the rival line of 
Kenneth Macduff, with which the kinsman who had supplanted him was 
closely connected. 


The last two years of Malcolm’s reign, however, witnessed the deaths of 
Gilcomgain and of his wife’s brother; and though the name of the 
mormaer’s enemy is not mentioned, it is hardly possible to doubt that when 
he was surprised and burned with fifty of his followers, it was the deed of 
Macbeth avenging the murder of his father and reasserting his claim upon 


the mor-maership. The subsequent death of Boedhe’s son transferred his 
claim upon the throne to his sister Gruoch, whose marriage with Macbeth 
reversed the position in which the mormaer had hitherto stood, and placed 
him in the position of Gilcomgain. Henceforth his interest was closely 
bound up with the family to which he had hitherto been hostile, though, had 
Duncan been prosperous, his fidelity might have stood the test. It was the 
disastrous career of this unfortunate prince which first seems to have 
aroused the ambition of Macbeth; but even then his hostility was secret. It 
was not in open battle that Duncan lost his life, nor was the crown of 
Scotland the prize of the victor in a hard-fought field, the final scene in “the 
smith’s bothy” being strongly suggestive of treachery. 


The historical Macbeth appears to have been an able monarch, and religious 
after the fashion of the age, for his reign has been handed down in tradition 
as an era of fertility and prosperity — generally a sign of the ability of the 
ruler ; and he is recorded with his queen amongst the earliest benefactors of 
the Culdee society of Lochleven. With their joint grant to the little priory is 
associated the only historical mention of the true descent of the lady Gruoch 
; and the venerable Culdee who briefly registered their donation little 
thought that, in entering the simple notice, he was perpetuating the sole 
record of the real nature of the claims of his benefactors upon the throne 
they were accused of usurping. His liberality to the poor of Rome is also 
mentioned by a contemporary historian Marianus,00 but in such a maimer 
as to leave it a matter of doubt whether the king was ever present in person 
at the Eternal City. [Skene ° thinks he may have gone there to secure 
absolution for the murder of Duncan. ] 


For five years after the fall of Duncan his successful rival reigned in peace, 
when an attempt was made by the adherents of the late king to regain their 
lost ascendency. The children of Duncan were still in their infancy, and their 
cause was sustained by their grandfather, Crinan, the aged abbot of 
Dunkeld; but his defeat and death, “with nine times twenty warriors,” 
extinguished for a time the hopes of the House of Atholl, and only served to 
secure the throne more firmly in the power of Macbeth. Seven years elapsed 
and the fortunes of the house of Moray were still in the ascendant, when 
several of the Confessor’s Norman favourites, who were driven from 
England on the return of Earl Godwin, fled for refuge beyond the Tweed, 


and the asylum granted to the fugitives at Macbeth’s court may have 
afforded a pretext for the hostility of Siward, who, two years later, invaded 
the dominions of the Scottish king. The whole force of the Northumbrian 
provinces collected around the banner of the Danish earl, and attacked 
Macbeth on the ¢ lay of “the Seven Sleepers”; fifteen hundred of the Anglo- 
Danes fell in the contest, with the son and nephew of the earl, but Siward 
gained the day, slew three thousand of the enemy — the detested Normans 
amongst 
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the number — and carried off a booty unprecedented in the annals of border 
warfare. 


The great success of the Anglo-Danish earl is generally supposed to have 
reinstated Malcolm on the throne, but no such inference can be drawn from 
the accounts of contemporary writers, by whom no allusion is made to the 
Scottish prince; the espousal of the suppliant’s cause by the Confessor, and 
the directions given by the saintly king to Siward to re-establish the heir of 
Dim-can in his ancestral kingdom, only appearing in the pages of the 
Anglo-Nor- man chroniclers for the purpose of indirectly furthering the 
subsequent feudal claims of the English kings. As the rout of the Scottish 
army before the walls of Durham and their subsequent contest with 
Thorfinn Sigurdson hastened the catastrophe of the first king of the house 
of Atholl, so the unsuccessful issue of his encounter with Earl Siward may 
have eventually proved fatal to the mormaer; but Macbeth held his ground 
for four years, and the grave had long closed over the Danish earl, when the 
defeat and death of his former antagonist at Lumphanan [August 15th, 


door of his enemy.” — “Headlong, in utter darkness, shall the impious 
wretch tumble into hell, who, being interrogated on a judicial inquiry 
answers one question falsely.” 


A creditor is authorised, before complaining to the court, to recover his 
property by any means in his power, resorting even to force within certain 
bounds. This law still operates so strongly in some Hindu states, that a 
creditor imprisons his debtor in his private house, and even keeps him for a 
period without food and exposed to the sun, to compel him to produce the 
money he owes. Interest varies from two per cent, per mensem for a 
Brahman to five per cent, for a Sudra. 


The rules regarding man and wife are full of puerilities ; the most important 
ones shall be stated after a short account of the laws relating to marriage. 
Six forms of marriage are recognised as lawful. Of these, four only are 
allowed to Brahmans, which (though differing in minute jaarticulars) all 
agree in insisting that the father shall give away his daughter without 
receiving a price. The remaining two forms are permitted to the military 
class alone, and are abundantly liberal even with that limitation. One is, 
when a soldier carries off a woman after a victory, and espouses her against 
her will ; and the other, when consummation takes place by mutual consent, 
without any formal ceremony whatever. Two sorts of marriage are 
forbidden : when the father receives a nuptial present ; and when the 
woman, from intoxication, or other cause, has been incapable of giving a 
real consent to the union. 


A girl may be married at eight, or even earlier ; and, if her father fails to 
give her a husband for three years after she is marriageable (i.e., capable of 
being a parent), she is at liberty to choose one for herself. Men may marry 
women of the classes below them, but on no account of those superior to 
their own. A man must not marry within six known degrees of relationship 
on either side, nor with any woman whose family name, being the same, 
shows her to be of the same race as his own. The marriage of people of 
equal class is performed by joining hands ; but a woman of the military 
class, marrying a Brahman, holds an arrow in her hand ; a Vaisya woman a 
whip ; and a Sudra, the skirt of a mantle. The marriage of equals is most 


1057] in Aberdeenshire, removed the first obstacle from the path of the 
youthful Malcolm. For three or four months the contest still continued to be 
maintained by Gilcomgain’s son Lulach, the feeble successor of his able 
kinsman, until his death in Strathbogie [March 17th, 1058], where he is said 
to have been betrayed, or to have lost his life through some stratagem of his 
enemies, put an end for the time to the struggle between the rival houses, 
and the heir of Duncan without further difficulty obtained possession of the 
vacant throne. 


Wyntoun ^is the first to mention the popular story of Birnam Wood com-ing 
to Dunsinane, but he places the death of Macbeth at Lumphanan, attributing 
it to “a knycht nowcht borne of wyf,” who is transformed by Boece‘1 into 
Macduff. As Fife was “in the crown” in the days of Malcolm Canmore, who 
granted the earldom to his son /Ethelred, the Macduff earl of Fife of the 
fabulists — a being unknown to Wyntoun — must be set down at a 
myth.‘1‘1 


CHAPTER II FROM MALCOLM CANMORE TO DAVID I 
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Directly aud indirectly the Norman Conquest influenced Scotland only less 
profoundly than England itself. In the case of Scotland it was less 
immediate and obtrusive, yet in its totality it is a fact of the first importance 
in the national history. In its full measure that influence will appear only in 
the gradual modification of Scottish society and Scottish institutions 
throughout the reigns of Malcolm and his successors. On Malcolm’s 
personal fortunes the Conquest had a direct and lasting effect. — Hume 
Brown. * 


MALCOLM (ill) CANMORE (1058-1093 A.D.) BEGINS A NEW ERA 


When Lulach, who had continued the war after the death of Macbeth, and 
who is nominally counted a king, though called the “fatuous,” was slain at 


Essie in Strathbogie, several months later, Malcolm Canmore, or Cean- 
more [i.e., Greathead], became king. With his reign a new and clearer era of 
the history of Scotland commences. 


The Scottish Gaels had proved themselves capable of government. The 
united monarchy of Scone lasted for two centuries in spite of its powerful 
neighbours, but it was dependent almost entirely on the attachment of the 
clans to their chiefs and of the whole race to the hereditary king. It was 
traditional, not constitutional, with some accepted customs, otherwise it 
could not have held together, but with little settled law and no local 
government. It wanted the elements of civil life, for it had no organised 
towns or assemblies of the people. There was little commerce or trade. 
Cattle and sheep were the chief commodities and the medium of exchange. 
There is no trace of an independent coinage. Christianity had not yet 
leavened the whole population, though the monasteries were centres of light 
within limited circles. 


The Celtic character, alien to set and quick forms of business, was alive to 
the pleasures of the imagination, oratory, and song. Its cardinal defect was a 
light regard for truth. Its chief virtue was devotion to a leader, whether 
priest, chief, or king. The Christian Anglo-Saxons of the Lothians, the 
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Norsemen, only recently and half converted, in the islands of the north and 
west, brought qualities and customs into the common stock of the future 
Scottish people which were wanting to the Celts. The Anglo-Saxon in his 
original home, as in Britain the inhabitant of the plain — the creeping 
Saxon, as he was called by an Irish bard — developed in the house and the 
town a better regulated freedom, the domestic and civic virtues. His 


imagination, even his poetry, had a touch of prose, but he possessed 
qualities of plain speech, common sense and truth, the essence of trust. The 
contact — for it was a contact, not a conquest — with this race was of the 
highest value to the Scottish nation of the future. The Normans introduced 
new elements, the spirit of chivalry and the too rigid bonds of the feudal 
law. The changes due to these new elements began in Scotland in the reign 
of Malcolm Canmore, and were completed in those of his descendants. The 
Scottish Celtic kingdom became gradually civilised under Saxon and 
Norman influences, while retaining its native vigour. The result was the 
establishment of the independence of Scotland within its present bounds 
during the prosperous reigns (1107-1285) of the Alexanders.0 


THE TREATY OF ABERNETHY 


Malcolm had passed about fifteen years at the court of the Confessor before 
he became king (in 1058) and in his long exile he mast have formed various 
English connections, as well as become habituated to the manners of the 
sister country. He may, therefore, be supposed to have, from the first, kept 
up a more intimate intercourse with England than had been customary with 
his predecessors. 


The principal events that make up the history of the reign of Malcolm arose 
out of his connection with the unfortunate Eadgar .Etheling. Eadgar fled to 
Scotland, according to the most probable account, with his mother and his 
two sisters, in the beginning of 106S [?] and, soon after, Malcolm espoused 
Eadgar’s elder sister, Margaret.” From some cause, which is not distinctly 
explained, Malcolm did not arrive with his forces in time to support the 
insurrection of the people of Northumbria, in conjunction with the Danes 
and the friends of Eadgar, in the following year; and it was not till after the 
complete suppression of that attempt, and the whole of the east coast, from 
the Humber to the Tyne, had been made a desert by the remorseless 
vengeance of the Norman, that the Scottish king, in 1070, entered England, 
through Cumberland, and spread nearly as great devastation in the western 
parts of York and Durham as William had done in the east. He commanded 
his soldiers to spare only the young men and women, and they were driven 
into Scotland to be made slaves. After this raid, says the chronicler, there 
was no village or cottage in Scotland without its English slave or handmaid. 


It was not till 1072 that William the Conqueror found leisure to chastise 
Malcolm for this inroad. He then advanced into Scotland and wasted the 
country as far as the Tay, though the inhabitants, after the plan which they 
had been accustomed to pursue in such cases from the days of Galgacus, 
and which they continued to follow occasionally to a much later age, 
destroyed or removed everything of value as the invader advanced, so that, 
as the Saxon chronicler d expresses it, “he nothing found of that which to 
him the better was.” In the end, however, Malcolm came to him at 
Abernethy, in 1072, when, according to the Saxon Chronicle, ” a peace was 
arranged 


[‘ “Her virtues more than his wars make his reign an epoch of Scottish 
history.” — Hackat.o] 
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between the two kings, on Malcolm agreeing to give hostages, and to do 
hom-age to William as his liege lord. William then returned home with his 
army. 


This transaction makes a principal figure in the controversy which was 
formerly carried on with so much unnecessary heat, and which still 
continues to divide historical inquirers respecting the alleged dependence, 
in ancient times of the kingdom of Scotland upon the English crown. The 
position taken by the asserters of this dependence appears to be that, from a 
date long before the Norman conquest of England, the Anglo-Saxon kings 
of that country had, in some way or other, obtained possession of the 
sovereignty of the whole island, and the kings of Scotland, as well as the 
princes of Wales, had become their acknowledged vassals. We may say, 
without hesitation, that this notion is directly opposed to the whole course 
of the history of the two countries. 17 


In the words of Bishop Stubbs,e the complicated question of the Scottish 
homage, an obligation based, it is said, on the commendation of the Scots to 


Eadward the Elder, on the grant of Cumberland by Eadmund to Malcolm, 
and on the grant of Lothian by Eadgar or Canute to the king of Scots, was 
one of those diplomatic knots which are kept unsolved by mutual 
reservations until the time comes when they must be cut by the sword. But 
in view of the importance given to the subject in learned debate, we give a 
somewhat lengthy review of it.a 


e. wm. Robertson’s account of the English claims in Scotland 


An inquiry into the relations existing between the English and Scottish 
kingdoms in the olden time has ceased to be a matter of any but historical 
importance, the time being past when the forgeries of Hardyng were 
rewarded with a pension from an English king, and the arguments of 
Atwood burned by the common hangman by order of a Scottish parliament. 
The feeling, however, which prompted both the forgeries and the pension 
exercised an all-powerful influence over the chroniclers of both nations, 
after the question of feudal dependence had once been raised, and as the 
accounts of the earlier transactions between the two countries are furnished 
exclusively by the advocates of one side of the question, of whom it may be 
most truly said, in the language applied by Gibbon to the writers of a 
different age, “their knowledge will appear gradually to increase as their 
means of information must have diminished,” great caution is necessary in 
weighing the evidence which is supplied from sources so open to suspicion. 


The habit of forging charters after the Norman Conquest is notorious, whilst 
claims were frequently put forward, and often by the most sacred 
characters, about which it is difficult to decide whether they display the 
grossest ignorance or the most unblushing effrontery. The same class which 
supplied the forgers of charters and the fabricators of false claims also 
compiled the chronicles, and when recklessness of assertion was considered 
justifiable in the requisition of a bishop, urging the claims of his diocese 
upon the ecclesiastical head of Christendom, what limits can be assigned to 
the latitude of an advocate, engaged in asserting the supposed rights of his 
liege lord over an alien and often hostile kingdom? 


Early Forgeries and Interpolations 


The claims grounded in the feudal error on the “chronicled ” dependence of 
the Scots upon the Anglo-Saxon monarchy, before the conquest, may be 
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said to rest either upon passages interpolated in a true text; actual forgeries 
and fabrications: or else upon amplifications and exaggerations of the truth. 
The reign of Eadgar, as depicted in the Anglo-Norman Chronicles, is fertile 
in examples of the second description. After the coronation of that king at 
Bath, he is said by three MSS. of the Saxon Chronicle d to have sailed to 
Chester, where he was met by six kings, who all pledged themselves to be 
his efcnwyrhtan, or allies, by sea and by land. iEthelward,‘1 in the chronicle 
which he compiled for the use of his cousin, the Emperor Otho’s daughter, 
though he alludes to Eadgar’s coronation in 973, takes no notice of the 
meeting at Chester; but in the twelfth century, and in the pages of Florence 
k of Worcester, the coronation, which alone appears to have stimulated the 
poetic energy of the Anglo-Saxon bards, is completely eclipsed in 
importance by the subsequent progress on the Dee. 


Eight kings now meet the English monarch, rowing him submissively to the 
monastery of St. John, and upon his return to his palace Eadgar turns to his 
nobles, with the remark that none of his successors ought to vaunt himself 
king of the Angles until he had enjoyed a similar triumph! It is easier to 
understand the process by which the six kings grew into eight, with 
Kenneth of Scotland in the van, than to account for the silence of the 
contemporary .Ethclward, and of every Saxon chronicler before the 
Conquest, about a triumph to which Eadgar himself is supposed to have 
attached so much importance. 


Two charters are connected with the supposed occurrences of this period, 
both of which have been condemned as spurious. The first was evidently 
intended to pass for a donation made at Eadgar’s coronation, for it is 
witnessed by the eight kings “at Bath in the Feast of Pentecost.” but dated 
unluckily in 966, five years before Kenneth could sign himself “Rex 


Scotorum,” or Eadgar was crowned at ” the city of sick men”! The second 
is framed far more skilfully, but bears evident marks of the Norman era of 
its composition, and some circumstances connected with it are especially 
worthy of notice. A new charter, dated in 971, and attested amongst other 
witnesses by Sigegar, was confirmed by the pope in 965, in the time of 
Sigegar’s predecessor Ayl-ward! The interpolation is unmistakable. Another 
fabrication which has been inserted amongst the events of this reign is the 
cession of the Lothian to Kenneth of Scotland, to be held of the English 
crown as a hereditary feudal fief. 


Passages of the third description — amplifications and exaggerations of the 
truth — are occasionally more difficult to deal with. The events of some of 
the most interesting periods of Anglo-Saxon history were principally 
preserved in ballads, traditions, or legends, and too much stress should not 
be laid upon the minute accuracy of accounts handed down through the 
medium of such authorities, whose expressions, when they exalt the 
prowess or power of their favourite heroes, are apt, however they may have 
suffered in elegance, to gain rather than lose force in the Latin form imder 
which they appear in later chronicles. Results alone can test their truth, and 
where fairly judged they will generally be found very accurate where no 
special end was to be gained by an opposite course. There is no difficulty, 
however, in ascertaining the real course pursued by the Anglo-Saxon kine:s 
whenever a prince of alien race submitted to their authority, Welsh history 
affording abundant examples, though it will be unnecessary to ascend 
higher than the reign of Alfred. 


What were the practical results of the subjugation of Wales to the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchy? Her princes paid tribute to the English king, giving 
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hostages for their fidelity, and occasionally attending the court of their 


overlord, and subscribing his charters as Subreguli; her prelates, 
consecrated by an English metropolitan, received the pastoral staff from the 


English king; and her people, numbered amongst the subjects of the Anglo- 
Saxon crown, were included in Eadgar’s laws amongst the “Angles, Danes, 
or Britons, on every side of my dominion.” 


No tribute was ever levied since the days of Oswy and Egfrid upon the 
Scottish people, no authentic charter attests the presence of a Scottish king 
at the English court to subscribe his name amongst the attendant Subreguli, 
and no Culdee prelate acknowledged the supremacy of the metropolitan 
either of York or Canterbury; and unless practical results of this description 
can be shown to have ensued, no passage in a chronicle, however reiterated 
or exaggerated in the pages of subsequent writers, will prove the 
dependence of the Scottish kingdom upon an Anglo-Saxon overlord. 


It is unnecessary to enter upon the Bretwalda controversy, for, granting the 
theory in its fullest extent, the tribes beyond the Forth would scarcely have 
paid a deference to the Romanesque authority, supposed to have been first 
vested in a petty Sussex Heretoga, which they had invariably refused to the 
imperial lieutenants. The power of Oswy was based upon a very different 
foundation : it was won by the sword and lost by the sword ; a veritable 
conquest as far as it extended, entailing a foreign bishop and foreign tax- 
gatherers, both bishop and Gerefas flying after the battle of Nechtans-mere, 
and never more exercising jurisdiction or exacting Gafol beyond the Forth. 


The Alleged Submission of Constantine IT 


No claim is again put forward to any authority over the Scots until a 
passage, occurring in two MSS. of the Saxon Chronicle, f represents 
Constan-stine II as tendering a voluntary submission to the elder Eadward 
at Bakewell in the Peak, in the last year of that sovereign’s reign. It is as 
follows: 


“He went thence into Peac-Iond, to Badecan-well, and commanded a burh 
to be built thereunto and manned. And then chose him to father and lord the 
king of Scots, and the whole nation of the Scots, and Ragnald and Eadulf ‘s 
son, and all those who dwell in Northumbria, as well English as Danes and 
Northmen, and others. And also the king of the Strath-Clyde Wealhand all 
the Strath-Clyde Wealh.” 


How far does this passage agree with the true history of the period as far as 
that can be ascertained? Alfred’s rule never extended over the Danes. Three 
years before his supposed appearance at Bakewell, Reginald Hy Ivar was in 
his grave. The Irish Annals* at this period most accurate and trustworthy 
authorities in all connected with the Hy Ivar family, place his death in 921. 
Undoubtedly, the English chronology of this era is hopelessly confused, and 
Florence h places these events under that year. 


Malcolm I and Malcolm II 


Eadmund’s cession of Cumberland to Malcolm I as a la>n was the cause, 
and the result, of the first authenticated meeting between an Anglo-Saxon 
and a Scottish king. It was made over on the frontier, and it was upon the 
frontier again that, after the assassination of Eadmund, the Scots renewed 
their oaths to his successor Eadred. The grant lapsed upon the death of 
Malcolm, and was never renewed; and as no more mention is ever made of 
“the Scottish oaths,” they must have been given in relation to this grant 
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of Cumberland, the withdrawal of the Icen from Malcolm’s successor Indulf 
affording, perhaps, a reason for that king’s invasion of the Lothians and 
capture of Edinburgh. It is scarcely necessary to point out the usual 
confusion between Scots and Danes in the account of Malmesbury °’ that 
the former “chose Eric for their king,” and suffered accordingly with the 
Danes. 


Eadgar’s reign has already been noticed, and the Scots are not again 
mentioned, even by the Anglo-Norman chroniclers, before the reign of 
Canute, who is said by three MSS. of the Saxon Chronicle d to have 
inarched to the north on his return from Rome in 1031, when Malcolm II ” 
became his man, but only held that allegiance a little while.” Lothian had by 
this time been annexed to the Scottish dominions, either by actual conquest 
or by the cession of Eadulf Cudel — a cession which stands out in strong 


contrast to the idea of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy which the later 
chroniclers and their followers would wish to convey. Who ever heard of 
two feudatories annexing, or resigning, territories without the permission of 
their overlord? 


William the Conqueror and Malcolm. Canmore 


The earliest connection between a king of Scotland and one of the Norman 
line of English kings was brought about through the reception and 
encouragement afforded to Eadgar iEtheling and his supporters by his 
sister’s husband, Malcolm Canmore. Uneasy at the favour shown to the 
Saxon exiles, William marched to the north, and at a meeting at Abernethy, 
beyond the Forth, Malcolm “became his man,” giving up his son Duncan as 
a hostage for the fulfilment of the engagements then contracted. Some light 
is thrown upon the nature of these engagements by the subsequent 
transactions between Malcolm and Rufus, for nineteen years after the treaty 
of Abernethy, when Robert and Eadgar arranged a peace between the 
hostile kings, it was agreed, “ut Willielmo, sicut patri suo obedivit, 
Malcolmus obediret, et Malcolmo xii. villas, quas in Anglia sub patre illius 
habuerat, Willielmus rederet, et xii. marcas auri singulis annis daret.” 


Nearly two years, however, were suffered to elapse without any steps being 
taken by William to carry out this arrangement, until a severe illness 
induced him to yield to the suggestions of his nobles, who were anxious to 
re-establish a firm peace between the two countries; and accordingly, on the 
arrival of an embassy from Malcolm, a meeting was proposed at Gloucester. 
On the arrival of Malcolm, however, who had been conducted to the place 
of meeting with all due honour by Eadgar “Etheling, Rufus, now recovered 
from his illness, refused to hold any communication with him, referring him 
to the judgment of the English barons alone — a course to which Malcolm 
refused to submit, objecting “to do right” to the , English king except by the 
judgment of the peers of both realms, and upon the frontiers of the two 
kingdoms.1 


1 Certain inferences are sometimes drawn from the expression reetitvdinem 
faeere, “to do 


recommended, for the first wife at least : that of a Brahman with a Sudra is 
discouraged ; and, as a first wife, it is positively forbidden. 


Marriage is indissoluble, and the parties are bound to observe mutual 
fidelity. From the few cases hereafter Specified, in which the husband may 
take a second wife, it may be inferred that, with those exceptions, he must 
have but one wife. A man may many again on the death of his wife ; but the 
marriage of widows is discouraged, if not prohibited (except in the case of 
Sudras). A wife who is barren for eight years, or she who has produced no 
male children in eleven, may be superseded by another wife. 
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It appears, notwithstanding this expression, that the wife first married 
retains the highest rank in the family. Drunken and immoral wives, those 
who bear malice to their husbands, or are guilty of very great extravagance, 
may also be superseded. A wife who leaves her husband’s house, or 
neglects him for a twelvemonth, without a cause, may be deserted 
altogether. 


A man going abroad must leave a provision for his wife. The wife is bound 
to wait for her absent husband for eight years, if he be gone on religious 
duty ; six, if in pursuit of knowledge or fame ; and three, if for pleasure 
only. The practice of allowing a man to raise up issue to his brother, if he 
died without children, or even if (though still alive) he have no hopes of 
progeny, is reprobated, except for Sudras, or in case of a widow who has 
lost her husband before consummation. 


The natural heirs of a man are the sons of his body, and their sons, and the 
sons of his daughters, when appointed in default of heirs male to raise up 
issue to him. The son of his wife, begotten by a near kinsman, at some time 
when his own life had been despaired of, according to the practice formerly 
noticed (which, though disapproved of as heretical, would appear to be 
recognised when it has actually taken place), is also entitled to inherit as a 
son. On the failure of issue of the above description, an adopted son 
succeeds : such a son loses all claim on the inheritance of his original father 


right” — though it is always dangerous to lay too much stress upon the 
strict and exact legal meaning of every word employed by a chronicler — 
and it is implied that “right” could only be “done” by “a vassal to his 
superior,” and that, therefore, Malcolm was William’s vassal— for the 
kingdom of Scotland, The simple answer to this is, that not an acre of land 
could be held under the feudal system by “noble tenure,” except by 
homage, or vassalage, the extent of the vassalage being identical with the 
extent of the fief, and not necessarily implying the entire dependence of the 
holder upon the overlord of the fief. He might hold other fiefs of 
innumerable other overlords. Thus in a treaty of peace between Philip 
Augustus and Richard, the latter agrees “ut ipse faciet Regi Franciae 
sermtia et justifies in curia Regis Frawcim de singulis feodis quos ab eo 
tenet”; so that the English king was ready “to do service and ‘ right ‘ in the 
French king’s court” for every fief he held of him, without in the least 
implying the subjection of the English crown to the French. 
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Hence it may be gathered that Malcolm had received a grant of manors, and 
a yearly subsidy, in return for his homage at Abernethy; and as he was 
willing to renew his homage on the same conditions — to obey William as 
he had obeyed his father — whilst he resented the demand of Rufus by a 
declaration of war, it is evident that this demand must have been an 
innovation upon the original agreement. Had Malcolm become the 
liegeman of the conqueror at Abernethy for the kingdom of Scotland, he 
would have held it from that time forward as a fief of the English crown, 
and there could have been no reasonable objection against his “doing right” 
in the court of his overlord, and according to the judgment of “his peers,” 


the English barons, as his tenure would have been exactly similar to theirs. 
Nor must it be forgotten that it was Malcolm, and not William, who sought 
for the re-estab- lishment of the conqueror’s arrangement, a most 
inexplicable line of conduct if it is to be assumed that the Scottish king was 
eager to lay the independence of his kingdom at the feet of the English 
monarch, but perfectly intelligible on the supposition that Malcolm was 
anxious for a renewal of his subsidy, which Rufus was unwilling to grant 
without a further acknowledgment of dependence. 


The struggle of King Alexander was against the encroachments of the 
English church, and the tenacity with which he opposed everything that 
could ” in any way derogate from the liberty or dignity of the Scottish 
kingdom” marks the manner in which he would have met any 
encroachments upon the independence of his crown. His successor David 
was an English baron, and, as such, was the first to swear allegiance to his 
niece Matilda in the great council held at London in 1 1 26 ; and had 
Alexander been the liegeman of Henry for his kingdom, most assuredly 
would he have been present at Salisbury ten years earlier, when, “Conventio 
optimatum et baronum totius Anglise apud Saresberiam facta est. Qui in 
praesentia regis Henrici homa-gium filio suo Willielmo fecerunt, et 
fidelitatem juraverunt.” The absence of the elder brother, who held no lands 
in England, from the earlier council, and the presence of the younger, who 
held the Honour of Huntingdon, at the later, distinctly mark that the homage 
must have been performed for fiefs in England. When there were no fiefs 
held, no homage was required. 


By the Convention of Falaise, “William, king of Scots, became the 
liegeman of his lord the king of England, against all men, for Scotland, and 
for all his other lands, and performed fealty to him as to his liege lord, as all 
the other lieges of the king were accustomed to do; and also to king Henry 
the son, saving his fealty to king Henry the father.” All the king of 
Scotland’s lieges, whether clergy or laity, became in consequence the 
liegemen of the English king ; English garrisons, paid out of the Scottish 
revenue, were to be introduced into five of the principal Scottish castles; 
and all English fugitives for felony were to be captured by the king of 
Scots, and given over to English justice (unless they were ready of their 
own will “to stand to 
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right” in the English court); whilst Scottish fugitives might, if they chose, 
“stand to right” in the English court. In consequence of this arrangement, 
William, his earls, and his barons, were frequent attendants as vassals ” in 
the court of their lord the king of England,” to whose decision the Scottish 
king was obliged to submit in his contest about the see of St. Andrews, and 
whose license he was obliged to obtain before repressing the disturbances in 
Galloway. Such were some of the immediate consequences of “homage for 
the kingdom of Scotland.” 


By the charter given by Richard to William at Canterbury, Roxburgh, and 
Berwick, the remaining castles occupied by English garrisons were restored 
to William as his absolute and inalienable property, all the stipulations 
which Henry “per novas chartas et per captionem suam extorsit” were 
declared null and void, and the relations between the two kingdoms were to 
be re-established on the same footing as in the reign of Malcolm IV, all 
claims being settled according to the decision of four English nobles to be 
named by William, and four Scottish nobles to be chosen by Richard. All 
the lands held by Malcolm in the county of Huntingdon, and elsewhere, 
were to be held on the same tenure by William; the allegiance sworn to 
Henry by William’s vassals was resigned and given back; and William then 
became the liegeman of Richard “for all the lands for which his 
predecessors had been liegemen of the English kings.” 


As by the restoration of the allegiance of the vassals of the Scottish crown 
to their native sovereign the relations between the two kingdoms were 
restored to “their original footing,” and as it is clearly shown by this charter 
that liege homage for Scotland, and its consequences — the rights and 
prerogatives of an overlord which were exercised by Henry — had been 


extorted from William “per novas chartas et captionem suam,” such 
“original footing” must have been that of independence. As in the reign of 
Malcolm the allegiance of the Scots was due to their native sovereign alone, 
that sovereign could have acknowledged no overlord of the lands for which 
they rendered it; and as Malcolm was “homo regis Angliae eo modo quo 
avus suus fuerat homo veteris Henrici,” it follows necessarily that the 
homage rendered by Malcolm and David to the kings of England could not 
have been homage for their native kingdom. Nor was such homage ever 
again performed by William, his son, or his grandson; or it would have 
inevitably been followed by the English king repeating the conduct of 
Henry II, and exercising the prerogatives of an overlord over Scotland 
proper, and all the vassals of the Scottish crown. 


The True Meaning of “Homage” 


In the feudal era, when any one became the vassal of another, he first 
performed the homage, and then received the fiefs for which the homage 
was rendered. The homage might be either general or specified, vague or 
for fiefs particularised, liege or simple. Thus, after some dispute, Edward III 
acknowledged himself “the liegeman of King Philip of France against all 
men,” for the duchy of Guyenne and the country of Ponthieu: his homage 
was liege, and the fiefs for which it was rendered were specified. The 
homage extorted from William by Henry “per novas chartas et per 
captionem suam,” was distinctly specified as “liege homage for the 
kingdom of Scotland and all his other lands.” That rendered at York by 
Alexander II, in 1287, was for the lands he received in England in 
compensation for his claims — de prcedictis terris. In other cases, and often 
where the nature or extent of the 
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homage was a matter of dispute, it was tendered in general terms, and a 
reservation was often made by the tenderer, or the acceptor, or by both. 


Thus, in the case of Philip and Edward, alluded to above, the former 
accepted the liege homage of Edward sauf son droit — the very words so 
often occurring in the transactions relating to homage between the English 
and Scottish kings — with a reservation of his claims as actual proprietor of 
certain lands in Gascony. So, also, in the English version of the homage 
rendered by Alexander III to Edward I, after he had become “the liegeman 
of the king of England against all men,” Edward is represented as accepting 
his homage “salvo jure et clamio ... pro homagio pro regno Scotise. ” 
Evidently, according to the feudal interpretation, and as the writer of the 
Memorandum understood it, a tender of homage in general terms did not 
necessarily carry with it anything more than the vague and general 
allegiance of the homager; and Edward is accordingly represented as 
accepting such general homage with a reservation of his further claims. In 
all cases of vague and general homage it is important to bear this in mind. 


The homage performed by the kings of Scotland appears to have been 
usually of this vague description, and tendered in general terms— not 
unlike the first homage of Edward III to Philip “par paroles generates, en 
disant que nous entrioms en son homage par ainsi come nous et noz 
predecessours, (lues de Gyenne, estoient jadis entrez en omage des rois de 
France” — and often, in the first instance, with a reservation. 


It was only at the commencement of a new reign, or upon the acceptance of 
a new fief, that the question of homage was of any real importance. Once 
tendered and accepted in the terms usually agreed upon, its repetition on the 
coronation of an heir, or on any other similar occasion, added no real 
strength to the original tie, and was simply the reiteration of a form already 
settled. It was of no more intrinsic importance than the repetition of the 
ceremony of kissing hands on each successive appointment, a ceremony, 
indeed, which represents in the present day the old feudal tender of homage 
in acknowledgment of a royal grant. 


In short, the real question of the feudal superiority of the one country over 
the other resolves itself into the inquiry, What did Henry gain by the 
Convention of Falaise? According to the wording of the treaty, he gained a 
distinct acknowledgment of the feudal dependence of Scotland upon his 
crown ; and if the history of the period is to be believed, he unsparingly 


exercised, during the remainder of his reign, the prerogatives of an overlord 
which he had thus acquired. Such, however, would have been the normal 
condition of Scotland had her kings always performed homage for their 
native kingdom; the Convention of Falaise would have been a mockery, and 
Henry would have reaped no advantage from the fortunate accident which 
placed William at his mercy. 


Everything connected with this question has so long been the subject of 
bitter contention, and has been so frequently argued with all the bias of 
strong partisanship, that it is not a little difficult to avoid occasionally 
following in the usual beaten track. But on viewing the relations between 
the two countries after the Norman conquest as much as possible in the 
spirit of a judge rather than in that of an advocate of either party, it will be 
found that the claims of the more powerful kingdom on the feudal 
dependence of the weaker were scarcely, in the first instance, the result of 
any settled plan or deep-laid scheme of policy — much less of a traditional 
dependence of centuries upon a mythical Saxon empire — but grew up by 
degrees out of the events of a later period. 
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When William the Norman marched northwards, six years after his victory 
at Hastings had placed him upon the throne of England, his hold upon his 
new kingdom was scarcely yet firmly established. Northumbria was still in 
that disturbed and lawless condition which, ten years later, prevented its 
northern portion from being included in the general survey of the kingdom; 
and it was his object, not to add another to the many elements of discord in 
the north by asserting an empty claim to the dependence of Scotland, but to 
secure the peace of his northern frontiers. When the Norman army, in 
overwhelming force, was once transported beyond the ” Scotswater, ” 
Malcolm, who had no power of retiring upon the northern districts, where 
the population was either lukewarm in his cause or openly hostile to it, at 
once came to terms; and the Treaty of Abernethy secured peace in this 
quarter, with one trifling exception, during the remainder of William’s 


reign. The >Etheling was now encouraged to come to terms with his 
kinsman’s new ally ; his supporters no longer received the assistance which 
had hitherto been openly accorded them; and William henceforth was at 
leisure to turn his whole attention fearlessly elsewhere. 


All this was brought about by the same means through which the English 
ministry were accustomed, about two centuries ago, to pacify the Highlands 
— he pensioned Malcolm. The grant of manors, and the annual subsidy of 
twelve marks of gold, were nothing else than a pension, necessarily 
acknowledged in the feudal era by homage — for all “gentle tenure” was at 
this period held by free or gentle service, necessitating homage — or else 
the pension would have been a tribute. The subsequent conduct of Rufus 
seems to have been dictated by overweening arrogance rather than policy 
— nimia superbia — for he appears to have cared little about deriving any 
fixed and permanent advantage from circumstances which must have 
unquestionably enabled him to attach any terms he chose to the assistance 
he rendered to the two older sons of Malcolm Canmore. He was satisfied, 
apparently, with a vague admission of his general superiority — and amidst 
all his faults there were gleams, occasionally, of a careless generosity in the 
character of the Red King —but it must not be forgotten that peace, rather 
than conquest, was the policy of the Norman kings upon their northern 
frontier. 


Henry raised no claims upon the kingdom of his queen’s brothers, and he 
appears to have discouraged rather than promoted the pretensions of the see 
of York. Alexander, accordingly, was not amongst the great liegemen of the 
English crown who tendered their allegiance to the ill-fated heir of Henry 
and “good Queen Maud”; but David was situated differently, being an 
English baron in right of the Honour of Huntingdon, and a connection of a 
more intimate description was thus established between the two crowns. 


From this period it became the settled object of the Scottish kings to assert 
their ancestral claim upon the northern counties, which, if admitted, would 
have undoubtedly gone far towards reuniting the greater portion of the old 
Bernician kingdom under the male representative of the Saxon line; whilst 
the English kings were always naturally averse to add the important 
earldom of Northumberland to the other fiefs, conferred upon the royal 


family of Scotland in virtue of their descent from Earl Waltheof. The results 
of Stephen’s troubled reign, however, and the political necessities of Henry 

Fitz-Empress in his early years, all but annexed that earldom to the Scottish 
crown, and the demands of Henry with which Malcolm complied at Chester 
— demands which will be best justified on the plea of expediency— simply 
replaced the kingdoms on their earlier footing.” 
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LAST YEARS OF MALCOLM AND HIS QUEEN MARGARET (1072- 
1093 A.D.) 


To return to the reign of Malcolm Canmore — after the submission at 
Abernethy he appears to have remained quiet for some years. He did not, 
however, finally abandon the cause of his brother-in-law, the jEtheling; and 
in 1079, choosing his opportunity when the English king was engaged in 
war with his son Robert on the Continent, he again took up arms and made 
another destructive inroad into Northumberland. The following year, after 
the reconcilement of William and his son, the latter was sent at the head of 
an army against Scotland; but he soon returned without effecting anything. 
It was immediately after this expedition that the fortress bearing the name 
of the Castellum Novum, on the Tyne, which gave origin to the town of 
Newcastle, was erected as a protection against the invasions of the Scots. 


When Rufus succeeded to the English throne, the two countries appear to 
have been at peace. But in the summer of 1091 we find Malcolm again 
invading Northumberland. Rufus immediately made preparations to at-tack 
Scotland both by sea and land; and, although his ships were destroyed in a 
storm, he advanced to the north with his army before the close of the year. 
We have already related in the history the course and issue of this new war. 
After being suspended for a short time by a treaty made, according to the 
Saxon Chronicle,‘1 “at Lothian in England,” whither Malcolm came “out of 
Scotland,” and awaited the approach of the enemy, it was renewed by the 
refusal of the Scottish king to do the English king right — that is, to afford 


him satisfaction about the matter in dispute between them, anywhere except 
at the usual place — namely, on the frontiers, and in presence of the chief 
men of both kingdoms. Rufus required that Malcolm should make his 
appearance before the English barons alone, assembled at Gloucester, and 
sub-mit the case to their judgment. 


“Tt is obvious on feudal principles,” as Allen f observes, “that if Malcolm 
had done homage for Scotland to the king of England, the Scotch nobles 
must have been rere-vassals of the latter, and could not have sat in court 
with the tenants in chief of the English crown.” Yet it is evident that the 
nobility of both kingdoms had been wont on former occasions to meet and 
form one court for adjudication on such demands as that now made by the 
English king. 


The hostilities that followed, however, were fatal to Malcolm. He was slain 
[treacherously with his eldest son] in a sudden attack made upon him while 
besieging the castle of Alnwick, on the 13th of November, 1093. 


The reign of Malcolm was one of the most memorable and important in the 
early history of Scotland. It was in his time, and in consequence, in great 
part, of his personal fortunes, that the first foundations of that intimate 
connection were laid which afterwards enabled the country to draw so 
largely upon the superior civilisation of England, and in that way eventually 
revolutionise the whole of its social condition.’ From the time of Malcolm 
Canmore, Scotland ceased to be a Celtic kingdom. He himself spoke the 
language of his forefathers as well as Saxon ; but it may be doubted if any 
of his children understood Gaelic, any more than their English mother. All 
his six sons, as well as his two daughters, received English names, 
apparently after their mother’s relations. 


[‘ It was ruled that the kingdom of Scotland, whatever might be its relations 
towards the kingdom of England, whether separate or united, whether 
dependent or independent, whether friendly or hostile, should be itself truly 
an English kingdom, a kingdom which was for some venerations more truly 
English than the southern England itself. — Freeman. ’] 
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His marriage with the sister of Eadgar iEtheling exercised a powerful 
influence both over the personal conduct of Malcolm and over public 
affairs. There is still extant a Latin life of Queen Margaret, by her confessor 
Tur-got,“1 which is on various accounts one of the most interesting records 
of those times. Margaret was very learned and eloquent, as well as pious, 
and she exercised her gifts not only in the instruction of her husband, but 
also in controversy with the Scottish clergy, whose various errors of 
doctrine and discipline she took great pains to reform. Her affections, 
however, were not all set upon the beauty of spiritual things. She 
encouraged merchants, we are told by Turgot, to come from various parts of 
the world, with many precious commodities which had never before been 
seen in that country, among which are especially mentioned vestments 
ornamented with various colours, which, when the people bought, adds the 
chronicler, and were induced by the persuasions of the queen to put on, they 
might almost be believed to have become new beings, so fine did they 
appear. 


Malcolm is traditionally said to have, with the advice of his nobility, made 
various important innovations in the constitution of the kingdom, or the 
administration of public affairs.1 There is neither proof nor probability, 
however, for the statement which has been often repeated, that he 
introduced feudalism in a systematic form into Scotland. That state of 
things appears rather to have grown up gradually under the influence of 
various causes, and its complete establishment must be referred to a period 
considerably later than the reign of this king. The modern titles of earl and 
baron, however, are traced nearly to his time, and seem then, or very soon 
after, to have begun to supplant the older Celtic mormaor and Saxon thane. 
Surnames also began to be used in this or the next reign. But on the whole, 
it was probably not so much by any new laws which were enacted by 
Malcolm Canmore (the collection in Latin which has been attributed to him 
is admitted to be spurious), or by any new institutions which he established 
that Scotland was in a manner transformed into a new country in his days, 


; and is entitled to a sixth of the property of his adoptive one, even if, 
subsequently to his adoption, sons of the body should be born. On failure of 
the above heirs follow ten descriptions of sons, such as never could have 
been thought of but by Hindus, with whom the importance of a descendant 
for the purpose of performing obsequies is superior to most considerations. 
Among these are included the son of a man’s wife by an uncertain father, 
begotten when he himself has long been absent, and the son of his wife of 
whom she was pregnant, without his knowledge, at the time of the 
marriage. The illegitimate son of his daughter by a man whom she 
afterwards marries, the son of a man by a married woman who has forsaken 
her husband, or by a widow, are also admitted into this class ; as are, last of 
all, his own sons by a Sudra wife. These and others (ten in all) are admitted, 
by a fiction of the law, to be sons, though the author of the code himself 
speaks con-temptuously of the aifiliation, even as affording the means of 
efiicacious obsequies.c 


as by his English education and marriage, the English manners which were 
thus introduced at his court, and the numbers of English of all ranks whom 
the political events of the time drove to take refuge in the northern 
kingdom. Much of the change, therefore, was really the effect of the 
Norman conquest of England, which in nearly the same degree that it made 
Saxon England Norman, made Celtic Scotland Saxon. 


DONALD BAIN TO ALEXANDER I (1093-1134 A.D.) 


The disastrous close of the reign of Malcolm, whose own death was 
followed in a few days by that of his excellent queen — worn out, it is said, 
by her vigils and fastings, and other pious exercises — afforded an 
opportunity to his brother Donald Bain [Bane or Ban, i.e. ” the Fair”] to 
seize the throne. Malcolm’s eldest son, Edward, had fallen with his father at 
Alnwick; his second, ./Ethelred, was a churchman; but he left four other 
legitimate sons, although they were all as yet under age. Donald is said to 
have remained till now in the western islands, whete he had taken refuge, 
on the death of his father Duncan, more than fifty years before. He now 
invaded Scotland with a fleet fitted out in the western islands, and, with the 
aid of the faction which had all along been opposed to the English 
innovations of Malcolm, 


[‘ On his death he left the kingdom in possession for the first time of the 
same southern frontier which it ever after retained. It was now separated 
from England by the Solway Firth, the range of the Cheviot Hills, and the 
river Tweed. — Skrne.” | 
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carried everything before him. The children of the late king were hastily 
conveyed to England by their uncle Eadgar iEtheling; and Donald, as soon 
as he mounted the throne, expelled all the foreigners that had taken refuge 
at his brother’s court. 


He had reigned only a few months, however, when another claimant of the 
crown appeared in the person of Duncan, son of Malcolm Canmore [by his 
first wife Ingibiorg]. He had been sent, it seems, by his father as a hostage 
to England; and by now offering to swear fealty to Rufus, he obtained 
permission to raise a force for the invasion of Scotland. He succeeded in 
driving Donald from the throne and mounting it himself in May, 1094. 


But after a reign of only about a year and a half Duncan was assassinated at 
the instigation of Donald Bain, and Donald again became king about the 
end of the year 1095. After his restoration he proceeded in his former 
course of policy, by favouring the Celtic and depressing the Saxon 
population. Affairs proceeded in this train for about two years; but at length, 
in 1097, Eadgar iEtheling raised an army, with the approbation of the 
English king, and marching with it into Scotland, after an obstinate contest, 
overcame Donald, in the beginning of the following year, and obtained the 
crown for his nephew Edgar, the son of Malcolm Canmore. “Edgar, like 
Duncan,” observes Allen/ appears to have held his kingdom in fealty to 
William. 


” These two cases, and the extorted submission of William the Lion, during 
his captivity (to be presently mentioned), are the only instances I have 
found since the conquest of any king of Scotland rendering fealty to 
England for his crown. Both occurrences took place after a disputed 
succession in Scotland, terminated by the arms and assistance of the 
English. Duncan was speedily punished for his sacrifice of the honour and 
dignity of the sceptre he unworthily held. Edgar appears to have repented of 
his weakness, and to have retracted before his death the disgraceful 
submission he had made in order to obtain his crown. One of his coins is 
said to bear the impress of ‘Ead-garus Scottorum Basileus,’ a title which, 
like imperator, implied that the holder acknowledged no superior upon 
earth.” ‘ 


On his second deposition Donald Bain was deprived of the power of giv-ing 
further disturbance by being detained in prison and having his eyes put out. 
Edgar retained the throne till his death, on the 8th of January, 1107; and 
during his reign the country appears to have enjoyed both internal 
tranquillity and freedom from foreign war. The accession of Henry I to the 


throne of England, which took place in 1100, and his marriage the same 
year with Edgar’s sister [Eadgyth, known in England as Matilda or Maud], 
had the effect of maintaining peace between the two countries for a long 
course of years from this date. This favourable tendency of circumstances 
was not opposed by the disposition of Edgar, whom a contemporary 
chronicler, 


1 “The Scoto-Saxon period, which began (a.d. 1097) one and thirty years 
after the Saxon period of the English annals had closed, will be found to 
contain historical topics of great importance. The Gaelic Scots 
predominated in the former period; the Saxon-English will be seen to give 
the law in this. We shall perceive a memorable revolution take place, 
concerning which the North-British annals have hitherto been altogether 
silent : we shall soon perceive a new people come in upon the old, a new 
dynasty ascend the throne, a new jurisprudence gradually prevail ; new 
ecclesiastical establishments settled, and new manners overspread the land. 
In this period we shall see an Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and Anglo- 
Belgic colonisation begin in the country beyond the Forth, and a Scoto- 
Saxon dynasty commence. In our course we shall perceive the prevalence 
of the Celtic customs insensibly superseded by the introduction of new 
manners, and the influence of a Celtic government gradually reduced, by 
the establishment of an Anglo-Norman jurisprudence, and by the complete 
reform of a Celtic church.” — CHALMERS.O The “reform” of the Celtic 
church was unquestionably for the worse. 
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Ailred,P describes as “a sweet-tempered, amiable man, in all things 
resembling Edward the Confessor; mild in his administration, equitable, and 
beneficent.” 


Edgar dying without issue, was succeeded by his next brother, Alexander I, 
“the Fierce.” Alexander strengthened his connection witli the English king 
by a marriage with one of Henry’s numerous illegitimate daughters, the 


lady Sibilla, or, as she is called by other authorities, Elizabeth. A 
dismemberment, however, of the Scottish kingdom, as it had existed for 
some reigns preceding, now took place, by the separation of Cumberland, 
which Edgar on his deathbed had bequeathed to his younger brother David. 
Alexander at first disputed the validity of this bequest; but the English 
barons taking the part of David, he found himself obliged to submit. By this 
arrangement the king of Scotland would for the present (putting aside the 
doubtful cawe of Lothian) cease to be an English baron; and accordingly it 
appears that Alexander never attended at the English court. Nearly the 
whole history of his reign that has been preserved is made up of a long 
contest in which he was engaged with the English archbishops on the 
subject of their assumed authority over the Scottish church. 


Alexandei did not long survive the settlement of this affair. He had about 
two years before lost his queen, who had brought him no offspring; and his 
own death took place on the 27th of April, 1124. The quality for which this 
king is most celebrated by the old historians is his personal valour, of which 
various remarkable instances are related, although some contests with 
revolted portions of his own subjects, of which there are obscure notices, 
seem to have been the only opportunities he had of displaying military 
talent. But he sufficiently proved his intrepidity and firmness of character, 
in the man-ner in which he defended and maintained the independence of 
his kingdom, in the only point in which it was attacked in his time. In the 
stand which he made here he appears to have had with him the great body 
of the national clergy, and they and he were always on the best terms. 
David, earl of Cumberland, the youngest of the sons of Malcolm Canmore, 
now became king.9 


DAVID I (1124-1153 A.D.) 


“Two circumstances, it may be, determined the emergence of a united 
Scotland,” says P. Hume Brown.ft “Alexander died without an heir, and his 
brother David proved to be a king whose ability and good fortune were 
equal to the task of consolidating the entire extent of the country committed 
to his charge. In effecting this great work he introduced now factors into his 
policy which mark his reign as one of the notable periods of Scottish 
history. With the reign of David I begins the second period of the 


consolidation of Scotland. It is distinguished from the first by the fact that it 
is by Norman rather than Saxon influence that the process is now carried 
on.” Having lived from his childhood in England, David’s manners, says 
Malmesbury,-‘ were polished from the rust of Scottish barbarity. He had 
also, before he came to the throne, married an English wife, Matilda, or 
Maud, the daughter (and eventually heiress) of Waltheof, earl of 
Northumberland, and the widow of the earl of Northampton. The king of 
Scotland was now again an English baron, by his tenure of the earldom of 
Cumberland : and accordingly when Henry I, in 1127, called together the 
prelates and nobles of the realm, to swear that they would after his decease 
support the right of his daughter Matilda to the inheritance of the English 
crown, David was one of those that attended, and was the first who took the 
oath. 


In observance of this engagement the Scottish king, on the usurpation of 
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Stephen, led an army into England, and compelled the northern barons to 
swear fealty to Matilda. “What the king of Scots,” said Stephen, when this 
news was brought to him, “has gained by stealth, I will manfully recover.” 
He immediately collected a powerful force, and advanced at its head against 
David. They met at Newcastle; but no engagement took place; a 
compromise was effected (February, 1136), and David consented to 
withdraw his troops, on Stephen’s engaging to confer on his eldest son 
Henry the earldom of Huntingdon, with the towns of Carlisle and 
Doncaster, and promising to take into consideration his claims, in right of 
his mother, to the earldom of Northumberland. Earl Henry did homage to 
Stephen for the new English honour he was thus to receive; but David 
himself still refused to do so, although he appears to have retained the 
earldom of Cumberland in his own hands. 


The war was, however, renewed before the end of the same year by David, 
on the pretence that Stephen delayed to put his son in possession of the 


county of Northumberland, but, in reality, in consequence of a confederacy 
into which he had entered with the earl of Gloucester and the other partisans 
of the empress Matilda, who were now making preparations for a grand 
effort to drive her rival from the throne. With the same impetuosity he had 
shown on the former occasion, David was again first in the field. In 1137 
David entered Northumberland, and ravaged that unfortunate district for 
some time, without mercy and without check. 


In the beginning of the following year Stephen made requital by wasting the 
Scottish border. But the English king was soon recalled by other enemies to 
the south, and then David (in March, 1138) re-entered Northumberland, 
sending forward at the same time William, a son of the late King Duncan, 
into the west, where he and his wild followers of Galloway (on the 9th of 
June) gave a signal discomfiture to a party of English at Clith-eroe. 
Meanwhile, Norham Castle, erected in the preceding reign by Bishop 
Flambard, on the south bank of the Tweed, to guard the main access from 
Scotland, surrendered to the Scottish king after a short siege; and from this 
point he marched forward, through Northumberland and Durham, to 
Northallerton, in Yorkshire, without opposition. Here, however, his 
barbarous host was met by an English force, collected chiefly by the efforts 
of the aged archbishop of York. 


At the great Battle of the Standard, fought on the 22nd of August, the Scots 
sustained a complete defeat [as described already in the history of England]. 
The victors, however, were not in a condition to pursue their advantage. 
King David retired to Carlisle, and soon after laid siege to the castle of 
Werk, which having reduced, he razed it to the ground, and then, to adopt 
the expression of Lord Hailes,” ” returned into Scotland more like a 
conqueror, than like one whose army had been routed.” The next year a 
treaty of peace was concluded between the two kings at Durham, by which 
David obtained the earldom of Northumberland, the ostensible object of the 
war, for his son, who enjoyed it till his death, and left it to his descendants. 


David, however, was never cordially attached to the interests of Stephen. 
When, a few years after this, the cause of Matilda for a short time gained 
the ascendant, he repaired to the court of his niece, and endeavoured to 
persuade her to follow a course of moderation and policy, which her 


imperious temper spurned. He was shut up with her in Winchester Castle, 
when she was besieged there by Stephen, in August and September, 1141, 
and escaped thence along with her. 
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From this period the reign of David is scarcely marked by any events, if ^ve 
except the disturbances occasioned by some piratical descents made upon 
the Scottish coasts by an adventurer of obscure birth, named Wimund, who 
gave himself out for a son of the earl of Moray, but was at last, after giving 
considerable trouble, taken and deprived of his eyes, in 1151. 


David did not live to witness the issue of the contest between Stephen and 
Henry. His death was probably hastened by that of his son Henry, which 
took place on the 12th of June, 1152, to the great grief of his countrymen, 
whom his amiable character had filled with hopes of a continuation of the 
Same prosperity and happiness under his rule which they enjoyed under that 
of his father. Soon after this stroke David fixed his residence at Carlisle: 
and there he expired on the morning of the 24th of May, 1153, having been 
found dead in bed, with his hands joined together over his breast in the 
posture of devotional supplication. Both the virtues and the capacity of this 
king have been extolled in the highest terms by the monkish chroniclers; 
and he seems, on the whole, to have deserved the praises bestowed upon 
him. It is true that, among the acts for which he is most eulogised, his 
donations to the church, and his founding of numerous religious houses, 
stand conspicuous—in allusion to which his descendant, James I, is said to 
have feelingly complained of him as having been “a sore saint for the 
crown.“9 


Varying Estimates of David’s Reign 
Freeman1 thus sums up the influence of David: “The influence of the reign 


of Edgar told wholly in favour of the process by which Scotland was 
becoming an English kingdom. The reign of Alexander told perhaps less 


directly in favour of things specially English, but it worked strongly 
towards the more general object of bringing Scotland into the common 
circle of Western Christendom. The succession of David reunited the 
Scottish dominions, and his vigorous rule of twenty-nine years brought to 
perfection all that his parents had begun. That famous prince was bound to 
England by every tie of descent, habit, and affinity. 


” Under David, the great reformer, the great civiliser, but at the same time 
the king who made the earlier life of Scotland a thing of the past, all that 
was English, all that was Norman, was welcomed in the land which was 
now truly a northern England.” 


In the words of Stubbs*-: “The Scottish constitution, as it appears under 
King David, was a copy of the English system as it existed under Henry I, 
but without the safeguards which the royal strength should have imposed on 
the great vassals. Hence the internal weakness which so long counteracted 
the determined efforts of the people for national independence.” 


P. Hume Brown‘1 thinks that David’s saintliness has been exaggerated, that 
he was purely selfish in his innovations, that many things credited to him by 
his over-ardent biographer Ailred, or Ethelred,p were really due to the spirit 
of the times working in all Europe. And he regrets that a period so 
wonderfully fertile for a great literary effervescence should have given birth 
to no literature. “From neither the conqueror nor the conquered has a line 
come down to us.” None the less Brown admits that David definitely made 
the Roman church the national church of Scotland, that in his reign 
Scotland held the highest place in her history relatively in the scale of 
nations, and that “of all the reigns of Scottish kings, that of David is 
undoubtedly the most memorable in every aspect of the life of the people.” 


Of David’s influence op the Dopulation and the language J. Rhys* says- 
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” The court in the time of David was filled with his Anglian and Norman 
vassals. He is accordingly regarded as the first wholly feudal king of 
Scotland, and the growth of feudalism went on at the expense of the power 
and influence of the Celtic princes, who saw themselves snubbed and 
crowded out to make room for the king’s barons, who had grants made to 
them of land here and there wherever it was worth having. The outcome 
was a deep-seated discontent, which every now and then burst into a flame 
of open revolt on the part of the rightful owners of the soil, which 
smouldered long afterwards as the well-known hatred of the clans of the 
Highlands for the farmers of the Lowlands, of the Gael, as Sir Walter Scott 
puts it, for the stranger and the Saxon, who was regarded as having reft the 
native of the land which was his birthright. 


“As to the language, we read, that when Margaret, in 1074, called a council 
to inquire into the abuses which had crept into the church, Gaelic was the 
only language the clergy could speak, so that King Malcolm, her husband, 
acted as her interpreter. But the predominance of the Celtic element seems 
to have passed away with the reign of Donald Bain. At the time, however, 
of the War of Independence, Gaelic appears to have still reached down to 
Stirling and Perth, to the Ochill and Sidlaw hills, while north of the Tay it 
had as yet yielded to English or broad Scotch only a very narrow strip along 
the coast.” 


For a fuller picture of David’s quiet revolution of Scotland, we may quote 
E. William Robertson’s brilliant estimate* 


The Great Achievements of David I 


David was a good man as well as an able king. His faith was of the age, but 
his religion was from the heart, and there are few who will not respect the 
feeling that prompted his dying wish to be carried to pray before the black 
rood of his mother. Strict in the conception of his own religious duties, he 
was exact in requiring from the ecclesiastical body a decorous abstinence 
from all internal broils and dissensions, in return for the immunities and 
external peace he was zealous in insuring them, enforcing obedience, if 
necessary; though, it is said, that on one occasion he was obliged to kneel to 
an obdurate churchman before he could shame him into propriety. 


A kindly and warm-hearted disposition is traceable in many of his acts, and 
is especially displayed in his consideration and thoughtfulness for his 
poorer subjects. In accordance with a regulation often found in other codes, 
and which was probably a well-known and general maxim of law, no one 
was allowed to bring a lesser cause into the royal court of justice, except as 
an appeal from a lower court; yet in spite of this enactment, which he seems 
to have been the first to introduce into Scotland, he appointed certain days 
on which, like an eastern king of old, he “sat in the gate” to give audience 
to the poor and the aged; and he would turn without a murmur from a 
hunting party to examine the appeal of a suppliant; if his decision was 
contrary to the expectations of his humble petitioners, kindly endeavouring 
to convince them of its justice — in too many instances a thankless and 
hopeless undertaking. The poor and the defenceless, indeed, were the 
especial objects of his protection. Conciliation may be described as the 
leading principle of David’s policy. 


Pursuing the policy inaugurated by his mother, Queen Margaret, he 
encouraged the resort of foreign merchants to the ports of Scotland, 
insuring to native traders the same advantages which they had enjoyed 
during the 
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reign of his father; whilst he familiarised his Gaelic nobles, in their 
attendance upon the royal court, with habits of luxury and magnificence, 
remitting three years’ rent and tribute — according to the account of his 
contemporary MahnesburyJ — to all his people who were willing to 
improve their dwellings, to dress with greater elegance, and to adopt 
increased refinement in their general manner of living. 


Even in the occupations of his leisure moments he seems to have wished to 
exercise a softening influence over his countrymen, for, like many men of 
his character, he was fond of gardening, and he delighted in the 
indoctrinating his people in the peaceful arts of horticulture and in the 


HINDU COMMERCE 


The Hindus in their most ancient works of poetry are represented as a 
commercial people. And it is one evidence of the prosperity and well-being 
of a country, that its mei’chants can travel from one place to another with 
perfect security to themselves and their merchandise. But further, the 
regulations of society appear to have awarded a high rank to persons who 
were employed in the business of commerce. In the Ramayana we are 
informed, that at the triumphal entry of Rama into his capital, ” all the men 
of distinction, together with the merchants and chief men of the people,” 
went out to meet him ; and the procession is closed by the warriors, trades- 
men, and artisans. 


The internal commerce of India could not have been inconsiderable, as it 
was in a certain degree prescribed by nature herself. For the sandy shores of 
the peninsula, not producing in sufficient quantity the first necessaries of 
life, and particularly rice, the importation of these articles from the country 
bordering on the Ganges became absolutely indispensable. In return for 
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wliicli the latter received chiefly spices ; and among other valuables, 
precious stones, and the fine pearls only to be procured in the ocean which 
surrounds the former. Although cotton, one of the most important materials 
used for clothing, is common all over India, and manufactured with the 
same activity on the coasts of the peninsula as in the land of the Ganges, yet 
the fabric of the two countries differs so much in texture, that a commercial 
interchange of both kinds would naturally be introduced. 


mysteries of planting and of grafting. For similar reasons he sedulously 
promoted the improvement of agriculture, or rather, perhaps, directed 
increased attention to it. 


In consequence of his measures feudal castles began, ere long, to replace 
the earlier buildings of wood and wattles rudely fortified by earthworks; 
and towns rapidly grew up around the royal castles and about the principal 
localities of commerce. The monasteries of Kelso, Jedburgh, Melrose, and 
Holyrood, with many another stately pile, also owed their first foundation to 
the fostering care of David; for, independently of his religious zeal, he 


-MT 


Melrose Abbey. 


appreciated the encouragement afforded by such establishments to the 
pacific arts it was his aim to introduce amongst his subjects. The prosperity 
of the country during the last fifteen years of his reign contrasted strongly 
with the miseries of England under the disastrous rule of Stephen; Scotland 
became the granary from which her neighbour’s wants were supplied; and 
to the court of Scotland’s king resorted the knights and nobles of foreign 
origin, whom the commotions of the Continent had hitherto driven to take 
refuge in England. 


Southern Scotland was the creation of David. He embellished it with the 
monasteries of his religious foundations; he strengthened it with the castles 
of his feudal baronage, and here he established the nucleus of feudal 
Scotland and the foundation of that importance which eventually transferred 
the preponderance in the kingdom to the south. 


Another of the innovations upon ancient custom, traceable, apparently, 
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to the reigns of Alexander and David, though more particularly to the reign 
of the latter king, was the introduction of tire written charter as the 
necessary evidence of the right to freehold property. It was long before any 
of the northern nations attached importance to the written documents, which 
were at the basis of the whole system of free rights, or property, held by 
Roman law. It can scarcely be doubted that David was the originator of that 
important change by which a fixed title to land was acquired, produci-ble, 
when necessary, in proof of ownership — a change which, in connection 
with the formal perambulation of boundaries, in the presence of “the good 
men and true,” must have done much to put a stop to those constant 
disputes about proprietorship, which had hitherto been settled by the sword. 


David is often represented, in modern times, as the exterminator of his 
fellow-countrymen, granting their lands to foreigners, and driving out the 
native Scottish race, or enslaving them beneath the yoke of alien masters — 
a course that could have hardly earned the character ascribed to him by his 
friend and biographer, Ethelred, or Ailred,” “he was beloved by his own 
people, the Scots, and feared by the men of Galloway.” It would be nearer 
the truth, perhaps, to describe him as the great confirmer of proprietary 
right throughout the settled portion of his kingdom. 


If David may be looked upon as the regulator of the “two estates” — the 
clergy, and the baronage and freeholders connected with the land — he may 
be regarded as the founder of the “third estate” in Scotland, the actual 
creator of the free population connected with the towns. An intramural 
population was an anomaly amongst the people of the north, and in their 
older codes no provision was made for a free proprietary dwelling in towns, 
land, and land only, being connected with freedom and hereditary right. It 
was the Anglo-Norman burgh, with its feudal castle, and its civic 
population, distinct and separate from the garrison, which was the model of 
the burghs established, or confirmed, by David beyond the Tweed. It may 
be doubted whether any free communities engaged in commerce, and 


occupying walled towns, were in existence much before this reign, even in 
the Lothians, though the germs of such societies may have existed at Scone, 
Edinburgh, Stirling, and other places, which were of a certain importance at 
that early period. 


Complete self-government, indeed, was conferred, from the outset, upon the 
Scottish burghers by a sovereign who was desirous of attracting such a class 
to his kingdom ; and the enlightened policy of David, together with the state 
of peace and prosperity which he secured for the whole of the north of 
England, as well as for the settled portion of his own kingdom, soon filled 
the walled towns, which rapidly sprung up on every side, with a crowd of 
willing settlers from southern Britain and Flanders, who were guaranteed 
the enjoyment of even more than the usual freedom and privileges under the 
royal protection. 


In imitation of their sovereign, the greater magnates, lay and ecclesiastical, 
occasionally enfranchised their towns, or founded burghs, filling them with 
a Class of freemen on a footing with the royal burghers, though the latter 
were reckoned higher in the social scale, and were privileged to decline the 
challenge of a member of a, lesser burgh. 


The original burghers, as a class, were, with few exceptions, of foreign 
origin, emigrants from southern Britain, and not unfrequently Flemings; as 
in Berwick, where the Flemings long dwelt apart as a separate guild. It was 
long before the native element entered largely amongst the privileged civic 
population, clinging to Scottish customs and to the rural districts, espe- 
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cially in the distant north, where the towns must have long stood out like 
commercial garrisons in a disaffected and not unfrequently a hostile 
country. Not the least amongst the many changes introduced by the burgher 
class beyond the Forth was the diffusion of the language hitherto only 
spoken to the southward of that river. It would be difficult to overestimate 


the utility of the burgher class to the Scotland of that period, or its influence 
in promoting the amelioration and prosperity of the country. 


Long before the death of Bedef flagrant abuses had crept into the English 
church, and the venerable historian laments the condition into which most 
of the monasteries had fallen throughout the dominions of Northumbria. 
Very similar causes to those which brought about such results in England 
were rife both in Ireland and in Scotland; and the Gaelic church had varied 
widely 


from its original form and spirit when it presented to the astonished eyes of 
the dignified prelates of the Roman church in the twelfth century a picture, 
in which the abuses of encroachment anil neglect had left but the shadow of 
a long-forgotten system of church government. The greater abbacies had 
become the hereditary appanages of powerful families where they were not 
still the objects of bloody contention; and the leading members of the septs, 
who filled the office of abbot, had sometimes ceased even to be in the holy 
orders. The Termon lands were leased out as the hereditary property of 
herenachs, members generally of the same families that possessed the 
abbacies; whilst vast communities of monks, that eastern peculiarity which 
formed so prominent a feature of the Gaelic church in her best days, had 
dwindled into small bodies of Culdees,’ the representatives of the clerical 
portion of the brotherhood— the twelve companions so invariably attending 
the abbots of the early period — who were frequently as remarkable for the 
amount of their private wealth as their predecessors, in the times of 
Columba and Aidan, had been renowned for their disinterested reluctance to 
acquire property of any description. 


Each of the provinces that were originally independent must, at one time, 
have possessed its own monastery and bishop; but as the district kings had 
sunk under the dominion of the supreme sovereign, the bishops either 
disappeared altogether or became subordinate to, and dependent on, the 
bishop of St. Andrews; so that only three, or at most four, sees existed in 
Scotland when David ascended the throne. One of these must have been the 
bishopric of Glasgow, created, or revived, by the king during the lifetime of 
his predecessor Alexander; whilst the three remaining sees were St. 
Andrews, Dunkeld, and Moray. 


The first step towards remodelling the Scottish church was Alexander’s 
regrant of the ancient donation of the Pictish Angus to the monastery of St. 
Andrews; but many years elapsed before David was enabled to complete 
the 


Blacktriars’ Monastery, St. Andrews. 


1 The word Culdee signifies nothing more than clergyman, and it was the 
general name for the clergy amongst, the Gael. The Culdees can be traced 
in Ireland, just the same as in Scotland, and they were replaced by regular 
canons in the same manner. [The form “Keledei ” is perhaps more strict. | 
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measures which his brother had only commenced. Five other bishoprics 
were added to the four already existing, and the sees of Dunblane, Brechin, 
Aberdeen, Ross, and Caithness were created, or revived, in districts where 
hitherto the abbacy rather than the bishopric had been predominant; but it 
was long before all the Scottish dioceses attained the footing of regularly 
established bishoprics, like those of Glasgow and St. Andrews. 


With the revival of these sees by David the rule of discipline sanctioned by 
the Roman church was introduced into the Scottish monasteries; and 
wherever the authority of the crown was paramount the numerous Culdee 
societies, which were scattered in every direction over the face of the 
country at the beginning of the twelfth century, were either suppressed 
altogether or deprived of their most important privileges. 


David Compared with Alfred the Great 


The influence of David upon his native country has been compared to that 
of Alfred upon England, and of Charlemagne upon a wider sphere, but in 
some respects it was of a different character. Alfred was the saviour of the 
Anglo-Saxon race from complete subjection to the Danes, and though he 
can scarcely be called a king of England, he was the real founder of the 
monarchy. Within the limits of his ancestral dominions, and of the rescued 
principality of English Mercia, he was the reviver of letters; the creator of a 
navy; the reformer of the army, upon which he expended a third of his 
revenue; and, as the builder of walled towns, he may in a certain sense be 
regarded as the originator of a burgherhood; but, like Charlemagne, he was 
a collector and not a maker of laws, the constitutional institutions which 
have been attributed to him belonging, unquestionably, to other periods. His 
was a policy of defence, not of aggrandisement — not even of 
amalgamation beyond the limits of the Anglo-Saxon race — of defence by 
sea and on land; of renovation rather than of innovation, for it was not an 
era for the development of great constitutional changes. 


But David was a mighty innovator, scarcely reviving anything except 
bishoprics; and even in his ecclesiastical policy, in all other respects, he was 
equally an innovator. He instituted a feudal court, a feudal nobility, and 
feudal tenures governing the country upon feudal principles; for the great 
dignitaries of the court, in his time, were not merely the holders of honorary 
offices, but the actual ministers of the crown. He introduced the charter into 
general use, confirming proprietary right throughout the kingdom, the earls 
and freeholders by ancient Scottish tenure, henceforth standing, side by 
side, with the new noblesse and their vavassors, until all difference 
insensibly disappeared. He created a burgherhood, and laid down a novel 
code of law, by which the earlier system was gradually superseded by the 
principle still acknowledged — “the verdict of the neighbourhood.” 


“Augustus found Rome brick, and left her marble”; but David found 
Scotland built of wattles, and left her framed in granite, castles and 
monasteries studding the land in every direction. He found her a pastoral 
country, and before the close of his reign she is described as the granary of 
her neighbours; and though the expressions of Ailred or Ethelred’ are 
probably exaggerated, as an exporting country she must have made 
considerable progress in agriculture. England may trace the germs of her 


monarchy to Alfred, and of the union of her people under one sovereign, 
though it was certainly not consummated in Alfred’s time. First amongst the 
Caesars of the Western Empire stands Charlemagne, scarcely, however, the 
originator of the mighty 
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results of that revival which still continue to influence the continent of 
Europe. But of feudal and historical Scotland, of the Scotland which counts 
Edinburgh amongst her fairest cities, and Glasgow, as well as Perth and 
Aberdeen, of the familiar Scotland of Bruce and of the Stuarts, David was 
unquestionably the creator. With the close of the eleventh century ancient 
Gaelic Alban gradually fades into the background, and before the middle of 
the twelfth, modern Scotland has already risen into existence.” 


CHAPTER IIT THE LAST CELTIC KINGS 


[1153-1286 A.D.] 


” The real golden age of Scotland — the time of peace with England, of 
plenty in the land, of foreign trade flourishing, of internal peace, of law and 
justice — was the period of a full century following the treaty between 
William the Lion and Richard Coeur de Lion, comprehending the reign of 
William and the long reigns of the sec-ond and third Alexanders.” — 
Cosmo Innes.” 


MALCOLM IV, “THE MAIDEN ” (1153-1165 A.D.) 


Malcolm IV, at the age of twelve years, succeeded to his excellent 
grandfather, David I, 1153. Being a Celtic prince, succeeding to a people of 
whom the great proportion were Celts, he was inaugurated at Scone with 
the peculiar ceremonies belonging to the Scoto-Irish race. In compliance 
with their ancient customs, he was placed upon a fated stone, dedicated to 
this solemn use, and brought for that purpose from Ireland by Fergus, the 
son of Eric. An Iro-Scottish or Highland bard also stepped forward, and 
chanted to the people a Gaelic poem, containing the catalogue of the young 
king’s ancestors, from the reign of the same Fergus, founder of the dynasty. 
The poem has been fortunately preserved, and must not be considered in the 
light of one of Cibber’s birthday odes. On the contrary, it was an exposition 
from the king to the people of the royal descent, in virtue of which he 
claimed their obedience, and bears a sufficiently accurate conformity with 
other meagre documents on the same subject, to enable modern antiquaries, 
by comparing the lists, to form a regular catalogue of these barbarous kings 
or kinglets of the Dalriadic race. 


The Celtic bard was usually a genealogist or seannachie, and the display of 
his talents was often exhibited in the recital of versified pedigrees. In a 
burlesque poem, called the Howlat, such a character is introduced in 
ridicule. It was written in the reign of James II, when all reverence for the 
bardic profession was lost, at least in the Lowlands. 


In Malcolm’s reign the lords of the Hebrides, who were in a state of 
independence, scarcely acknowledging even a nominal allegiance either to 
the crown of Scotland or that of Norway, though claimed by both countries, 
began to 
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give much annoyance to the western coasts of Scotland, to which their 
light-armed galleys or birlins and their habits of piracy gave great facilities. 
Somerled was at this time lord of the isles, and a frequent leader in such 
incursions. Peace was made with this turbulent chief in 1153; but in 1164, 
ten years after, Somerled was again in arms, and fell, attempting a descent 
at Renfrew. 


Malcolm IY*s transactions with Henry II of England were of greater 
moment. Henry had sworn (in 1149) that if he ever gained the English 
crown he would put the Scottish king in possession of Carlisle and of all the 
country lying between Tweed and Tyne; but, when securely seated on the 
throne, instead of fulfilling his obligation, he endeavoured to deprive 
Malcolm of such possessions in the northern counties as yet remained to 
him, forgetting his obligations to his great-uncle David, and his relationship 
to the young king his grandson. The youth and inexperience of Malcolm 
seem on this occasion to have been circumvented by thj sagacity of Henry, 
who was besides, in point of power, greatly superior to the young Scottish 
prince. Indeed, it would appear that the English sovereign had acquired a 
personal influence over his kinsman of which his Scottish subjects had 
reason to be jealous. Malcolm yielded to Henry all his possessions in 
Cumberland and Northumberland; and when it is considered that his 
grandfather David had not been able to retain them with any secure hold, 
even when England was distracted with the civil wars of Stephen ami 


Matilda, it must be owned that his descendant, opposed to Henry II in his 
plenitude of undisputed power, had little chance to make his claim good. 


He also did homage for Lothian, to the great scandal of Scottish historians, 
who, conceiving his doing so affected the question of Scottish 
independence, are much disposed to find the Lothian, for which the homage 
was rendered, in Leeds or some other place, different from the real Lothian 
which they considered an original part of Scotland. But thus arises from 
their entertaining the erroneous opinion that Lothian bore, in Malcolm IV’s 
time, the same character of an integral part of Scotland which it has long 
exhibited. Homage was done by the Scottish kings for Lothian, simply 
because it had been a part or moiety of Northumberland, ceded by Eadulf 
Cudel, a Saxon earl of Northumberland, to Malcolm II, on condition of 
amity and support in war, for which, as feudal institutions gained ground, 
feudal homage was the natural substitute and emblem. 


Besides the cession of his Northumbrian possessions, Malcolm seems to 
have attached himself to Henry II personally, and to have cultivated a sort 
of intimacy which, when it exists between a powerfid anil a weaker prince, 
seldom fails to be dangerous to the independence of the latter. The Scottish 
king was knighted by Henry in 1159, and attended and served in his 
campaigns in France, till he was recalled by the formal remonstrances of his 
subjects, who declared they would not permit English influence to 
predominate in their councils. Malcolm’s return and presence, in 1160, 
quelled a dissatisfaction which had well-nigh broken out into open mutiny. 
He was also successful in putting down insurrections in the detached and 
half-independent provinces of Galloway and Moray. Malcolm IV died in 
1165, at the early age of twenty-four years. Though brave in battle, he 
seems from his intercourse with Henry to have been flexible and yielding in 
council, to which, with some effeminacy of exterior and shyness of 
manners, must be attributed his historical epithet of Malcolm the Maiden. It 
could not be owing, as alleged by monkish writers, to his strict continence, 
since it is now certain that he had at least one natural son. 
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Precious Metals 


The great quantity of the precious metals, particularly gold, possessed by 
India, may well excite our attention and surprise. Though it had neither gold 
nor silver mines, it has always been celebrated even in the earliest times for 
its riches. The Ramayana frequently mentions gold as in abundant 
circulation throughout the country. And the nuptial present made to Sita, we 
are told, consisted of a whole measure of gold pieces, and a vast quantity of 
the same precious metal in ingots. Golden chariots, golden trappings for 
elephants and horses, and golden bells, are also noticed as articles of luxury 
and magnificence ; and it has been already shown, in the course of our 
inquiries into Phuenician commerce, that the Hindus were the only people 
subject to that empire who paid their tribute in gold and not in silver. The 
quantity of this metal then current in India will therefore enable us to infer, 
with reason, the existence of a considerable foreign commerce and trade 
with the gold countries. 


Without doubt commercial transactions with India during the time of the 
Romans, and for some time afterwards, were principally carried on in ready 
money, which is more than once mentioned as an article of importation. 
And who does not recollect the complaints of tlie elder Pliny, of the vast 
sums annually absorbed by the commerce with India ? How, indeed, could 
the case have been otherwise, when a country, which produced in 
superabundance every possible article, whether required for the necessaries 
of life or the refinements of luxury, would of course export a great deal, 
while it imported little or nothing in return ; so that the commercial balance 
would always be in its favour. Hence it followed, that from the moment she 
possessed a foreign commerce, India would enrich herself with the precious 
metals by a necessary consequence from the very nature of things, and not 
by any fortuitous concourse of circumstances. 


Coinage; Precious Stones; Weaving 


This naturally brings us to the question, whether the Hindus possessed a 
regular coinage, and how far back the use of it extends. There is no doubt 
that the precious metals, gold and silver, particularly gold, were in very 
ancient times the established medium of exchange in India; but this, 
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WILLIAM THE LION (1165-1214 A.D.) BECOMES AN ENGLISH 
CAPTIVE 


William, brother of Malcolm IV, succeeded him, and was crowned in 1166. 
He instantly solicited from Henry the restitution of Northumberland, and 
disgusted with the English monarch when it was refused him, opened a 
negotiation with France, this being the first authentic account of that 
intercourse between the countries which an idle legend imputes to a league 
between Achay or Achaius, king of Scots, and the celebrated Charlemagne, 
and by which the latter monarch is idly said to have taken into his pay a 
body of Scottish mercenaries. 


William took advantage of the family discords of Henry II to lend that 
prince’s son Richard assistance against his father. The Scottish king 
obtained from the insurgent prince a grant of the earldom of 
Northumberland as far as the Tyne. William in 1173 invaded 
Northumberland without any marked success. In the subsequent year he 
renewed the attempt, which terminated most disastrously. The Scottish king 
had stationed himself before Alnwick, a fortress fatal to his family, and was 
watching the motions of the garrison, while his numerous and disorderly 
army plundered the country. Meantime a band of those northern barons of 
England, whose ancestors had gained the Battle of the Standard, had arrived 
at Newcastle, and sallied out to scour the country. They made about four 
hundred horsemen, and had ridden out upon adventure, concealed by a 
heavy morning mist. A retreat was advised, as they became uncertain of 
their way; but Bernard de Baliol exclaimed, that should they all turn bridle, 
he alone would go on and preserve his honour. They advanced, accordingly, 
somewhat at random. 


The mist suddenly cleared away, and they discovered the battlements of 
Alnwick, and found themselves close to a body of about sixty horse, with 
whom William the Scottish king was patrolling the country. At first he took 
the English for a part of his own army, and when undeceived said boldly, ” 
Now shall we see who are good knights,” and charged at the head of his 
handful of followers. 


He was unhorsed and made prisoner with divers of his principal followers. 
The northern barons, afraid of a rescue from the numerous Scottish army, 
retreated with all speed to Newcastle, bearing with them their royal captive. 
William was presented to Henry at Northampton with his legs tied beneath 
the horse’s belly; unworthy usage for a captive prince, the near relation of 
his victor. 


THE TREATY OF FALAISE (1174 A.D.) MAKES SCOTLAND A 
DEPENDENT 


KINGDOM 


We may reasonably suppose that, with his vindictive feelings towards his 
prisoner, Henry II was not likely to part with him unless upon the most 
severe terms, and the loss of the king was so complete a derangement of the 
system of government, as it then existed in Scotland, that the Scottish 
nobility and clergy consented that, in order to obtain his freedom, William 
should become the liegeman of Henry, and do homage for Scotland and all 
his other territories. Before this disgraceful treaty, which was concluded at 
Falaise in Normandy, in December, 1174, the kings of England had not the 
semblance of a right to exact homage for a single inch of Scottish ground, 
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Lothian alone excepted, which was ceded to Malcolm II, as has been 
repeatedly mentioned, by grant of the Northumbrian earl Eadulf . 


All the other component parts of what is now termed Scotland had come to 
the crown of that kingdom by right of conquest, without having been 
dependent on England in any point of view. The Pictish territories had been 
united to those of the Scots by the victories of Kenneth Macalpine; Moray 
had reverted to the Scottish crown by the success of Malcolm II in repelling 


the Danes ; Galloway had also been reduced to the Scottish sway without 
the aid or intervention of England; and Strathclyde was subjected under like 
circumstances. A feudal dependence could only have been created by 
cession of land which had originally been English, or by restoring that 
which had been conquered from Scotland. But England could have no title 
to homage for provinces which, having never possessed, England could not 
cede, and having never conquered, could not restore. 


Now, however, by the Treaty of Falaise, 1174, the king of England was 
declared lord paramount of the whole kingdom of Scotland; a miserable 
example of that impatience which too often characterised the Scottish 
councils. 


An attempt was made at the same time to subject the Scottish church to that 
of England, by a clause in the same treaty, declaring that the former should 
be bound to the latter in such subjection as had been due and paid of old 
time, and that the English church should enjoy that supremacy which in 
justice she ought to possess. The Scottish churchmen explained this 
provision, which was formed with studied ambiguity, as leaving the whole 
question entire, since they alleged that no supremacy had been yielded in 
former times, and that none was justly due. But the civil article of 
submission was more carefully worded, and the principal castles in the 
realm, Roxburgh, Berwick, Jedburgh, Edinburgh, and Stirling, were put in 
Henry’s hands as pledges for the execution of the Treaty of Falaise ; while 
the king’s brother David, earl of Huntingdon, and twenty-one Scottish 
nobles were surrendered as hostages to the same effect. Homage for broad 
Scotland was in fact rendered at York according to the tenour of the treaty, 
and the king’s personal freedom was then obtained. 


These were the principal transactions of William’s reign after his release till 
the death of Henry II of England, omitting only some savage transactions in 
Galloway, which argued the total barbarity of the inhabitants. 


RICHARD CXEUR DE LION RELEASES SCOTLAND (1189 a. D.) 


The frontier castles of Roxburgh and Berwick still remained in possession 
of the English at the death of Henry II. On the succession of his son, 
Richard Cceur de Lion, a remarkable treaty was entered into betwixt the 


kings and nations, by which, after a personal interview with William, at 
Canterbury, Richard renounced all right of superiority or homage which had 
been extorted from William during his captivity, and re-established the 
borders of the two kingdoms as they had been at the time of William’s 
misfortune, reserving to England such homage as Malcolm, the elder 
brother of William, had paid, or was bound to have rendered; and thus 
replacing Scotland fully in the situation of national independence resigned 
by the Treaty of Falaise. The stipulated compensation to be paid by 
Scotland for this ample restitution of her national freedom was ten thousand 
marks sterling, a sum equal to one hundred thousand pounds in the present 
day. The inducements leading Richard to renounce the advantages which 
his father had acquired in the moment of William’s misfortune were 
manifest: (1) The generous nature 
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of Richard probably remembered that the invasion of Northumberland and 
the battle of Alnwick took place in consequence of a treaty betwixt William 
and himself; and he might think himself obliged in honour to relieve his ally 
of some part, at least, of the ill consequences which had followed his ill- 
fated attempt to carry into effect their agreement. (2) Richard being on the 
point of embarking for the Holy Land, a large sum of money was of more 
importance to him than the barren claim of homage. (3) It was of the 
highest consequence that the English king, bound on a distant expedition 
with the flower of his army, should leave a near-bordering and warlike 
neighbour rather in the condition of a grateful ally than of a sullen and 
discontented vassal.’ 


The money stipulated for the redemption of the national independence of 
Scotland was collected by an aid granted to the king by the nobles and the 
clergy ; and there is reason to think that, in part at least, the burden 
descended on the inhabitants in the shape of a capitation tax. Two thousand 
marks remained due when Richard himself became a prisoner, and were 
paid by William in aid of the lion-hearted prince’s ransom. 


Domestic dissensions in his distant provinces, all of them brought to a 
happy conclusion by his skill and activity, are the most marked historical 
events in William’s after-reign. Some misunderstanding with King John of 
England occasioned the levying of forces on both sides; but by a treaty 
entered into betwixt the princes the causes of complaint were removed, 
William agreeing to pay to John a sum of fifteen thousand marks for 
goodwill, it is said, and for certain favourable conditions. William died at 
Stirling in 1214, aged seventy-two, after a long and active reign of forty- 
eight years [the longest in Scottish history]. 


William derived his cognomen of the Lion from his being the first who 
adopted that animal as the armorial bearing of Scotland. From this emblem 
the chief of the Scottish heralds is called Lion king at arms. Chivalry was 
fast gaining ground in Scotland at this time. 


William the Lion was a legislator, and his laws are preserved. He was a 
strict, almost a severe administrator of justice. The blot of William’s reign 
was his rashness at Alnwick, and the precipitation with which he bartered 
the independence of Scotland for his own liberty. But his dexterous 
negotiation with Richard I enabled him to recover that false step, and to 
leave his kingdom in the same condition in which he found it. By his wife, 
Ermengarde de Beaumont, William had a son, Alexander, who succeeded 
him. By illicit intrigues he left a numerous family .d 


William’s conflict with the pope 


An event requiring to be noticed in the reign of William is a remarkable 
contest in which he was engaged with the court of Rome. It began in 1178, 
when, on the death of Richard, bishop of St. Andrews, the chapter elected 
as his successor John Scot, an Englishman of distinguished learning. The 
nomination of a bishop by the chapter, without the royal consent, was a 
stretch of ecclesiastical authority which had never been quietly submitted 
to, either in England or Scotland, although any actual conflict between the 
claims of the spiritual and the temporal powers had usually been avoided by 
the king and the chapter uniting in the election of the same person. 


[‘ The wisdom of this arrangement was proved by the fact that for more 
than one hundred years there did not occur one serious quarrel between the 


two countries.— P. Home Browne] 


h. w.— vol. xxi. e 
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But in the present case William had a particular motive for making a stand 
against the clerical encroachment, having destined the see for Hugh, his 
chaplain. 


“By the arm of St. James,” he passionately exclaimed, when he heard of the 
election made by the chapter, ” while I live, John Scot shall never be bishop 
of St. Andrews ! ” He immediately seized the revenues of the see, and 
disregarding the appeal of John to Rome, made Hugh be consecrated, and 
put him in possession. When the pope, Alexander III, cancelled this 
appointment, and John was the following year consecrated in obedience to 
the papal mandate, William instantly banished him from the kingdom. The 
pope, on this, resorted to the strongest measures: he laid the diocese of St. 
Andrews under an interdict; he commanded the Scottish clergy within eight 
days to install John; soon after he ordered them to excommunicate Hugh; 
and, finally, he granted legatine powers over Scotland to the archbishop of 
York, and authorised that prelate, and the bishop of Durham, to 
excommunicate the king of Scotland, and to lay the whole kingdom under 
an interdict, if the king did not forthwith put John in peaceable possession 
of the see. 


Still William was inflexible on the main point. He offered to make John 
chancellor, and to give him any other bishopric which should become 
vacant ; but this was the only concession he would make. When the 
archbishop of York and the bishop of Durham called upon the clergy of the 
diocese of St. Andrews to yield obedience to John under pain of suspension, 
he banished all who complied with that summons. At last the two prelates 
went to the full extent of their tremendous powers, and actually pronounced 


sentence of excommunication against William, and laid the kingdom of 
Scotland under an interdict. 


But at this point the death of Alexander (in August, 1181) prevented further 
consequences. William lost no time in making application to the new pope, 
Lucius III, who consented to reverse the sentence of excommunication, and 
to recall the interdict. The affair was ended by the pope himself nominating 
Hugh to the bishopric of St. Andrews, and John to that of Dunkeld, and so, 
to use the words of Lord Hailes,c “making that his deed, which was the 
king’s will.” Lord Hailes observes that William,- in the obstinate stand he 
made on this occasion against Pope Alexander, “seems to have been proud 
of opposing to the uttermost that pontiff before whom his conqueror, Henry, 
had bowed. “f 


ALEXANDER II (1214-1349 A.D.) AT WAR WITH JOHN OP 
ENGLAND 


It was at a momentous period of English history that Alexander ascended 
the throne, for it was the era in which the barons of England wrung from the 
fears of their dastard sovereign the great charter of their liberties. The 
barons of the north, who were conspicuous in the ranks of the disaffected, 
easily obtained the assistance of the young king of Scotland by a promise of 
the northern counties. Alexander had already escaped a danger from another 
quarter, which might otherwise have interfered with the meditated alliance. 
The accession of a youthful prince to the throne of Scotland had naturally 
been the signal for a renewal of the disturbances in the north and west, a 
brother of the last MacWilliam who, like his father, bore the name of 
Donald Bain, suddenly appearing in Moray with Kenneth MacHeth, the last 
of that ancient name who ever figures in history. Their career, however, was 
brief. 
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Towards the middle of October Alexander crossed the borders; and while 
his army was occupied with an ineffectual investment of Norham, he 
received the homage of the barons of Northumberland at Felton, where 
Eustace de Vesci, by the presentation of a white wand, formally made over 
the three northern counties to his royal kinsman. John was now fast 
approaching Scotland, burning to vent his wrath upon Alexander for 
adhering to the cause of the revolted nobles. The Yorkshire barons laid 
waste their lands, and tendered their allegiance to Alexander on the very 
day on which John burned the town of Werk. Morpeth, Mitford, and 
Alnwick had already been destroyed; Berwick and Roxburgh were carried 
by storm, Haddington and Dunbar soon sharing the same fate. 


His own ravages, however, and the policy of the Yorkshire barons, 
prevented John from penetrating further than Haddington, for he was soon 
obliged to retire from a district in which his troops would have perished 
before long for want of subsistence. 


The month of February found the Scottish army engaged in retaliating upon 
Cumberland the ravages inflicted upon the fertile plains of the Lothians; a 
body of lawless irregulars, imitating the conduct of the foreign mercenaries 
at the abbey of Coldingham, by perpetrating a similar outrage at 
Holmcultram. After the arrival of Louis of France, Alexander, who had 
returned to Scotland, again crossed the frontier, possessed himself of 
Carlisle, a town always inclined towards the Scottish connection, and 
uniting his forcer; with the retainers of the northern barons, traversed the 
whole length of England to Dover, to tender his homage to the French 
prince as suzerain of his fiefs in England. During the march towards Dover 
the lands of the confederates were carefully protected from harm, the 
vengeance of the allies being reserved especially for the partisans of John, 
whose territories were harried without mercy whilst reconnoitring Bernard 
Castle. As the confederates passed Lincoln they carried the town by storm, 
putting the garrison of the castle to ransom ; and on reaching London a 
close alliance was concluded between the French and Scottish princes and 
the barons, all pledging themselves, at a conference held in the capital, 


never to conclude a peace with their mutual foe which should not embrace 
all and each of the contracting parties. 


In the confusion ensuing upon John’s death, which occurred shortly 
afterwards, the followers of Alexander and the northern barons are said to 
have plundered the camp of the very army with which the deceased king 
had intended to intercept their return. After a protracted investment of the 
castle of Carlisle, the garrison surrendered on promise of their lives; and the 
fort at Tweedmouth, of which John seems to have ordered the 
reconstruction after the capture of Berwick, was destroyed by the Scots 
about the same time. 


Toweb oii St. Andrews 
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In the following May Alexander, again entering England, commenced the 
investment of Mitford Castle; but upon learning the result of the disastrous 
battle of Lincoln, raising the siege, he retired into Scotland without 
engaging in further hostilities. He now received intelligence of the peace 
between Henry and Louis, a clause in their treaty extending its provisions to 
the Scottish king, on condition of returning all conquests made during the 
late war; and as his acquisitions were limited to the town and castle of 
Carlisle a reconciliation between the young kings was effected without 
difficulty, and a peace was speedily arranged. 


Accordingly, in the beginning of December, 1217, Alexander was released 
at Berwick from the excommunication which he had incurred through 
supporting the cause of English liberty and the barons, and before the close 
of tinl same month he received investiture at Northampton of the Honour 
of Huntingdon and his other English fiefs and dignitaries, performing 
homage in the usual manner. His kingdom, however, still continued under 


the interdict, and though their king appears to have encountered little 
difficulty in appeasing the anger of the Church, the Scottish people were not 
finally absolved from the consequences of their sovereign’s policy until 
they had largely contributed to the emolument of the legate Gualo.” 


In 1222 the king was engaged in subduing a rebellion in Argyll; and in the 
same year was obliged to visit Caithness, where the bishop had been burned 
in his house by the connivance of the earl of the same county. In 1228 it 
was the district of Moray which was discontented and disturbed by the 
achievements of one Gillescop, who was put down and executed by the 
efforts of the earl of Buchan, justiciary of Scotland. In 1231 Caithness 
witnessed a second tragedy similar to that of 1228, only the parts of the 
performers were altered. It was now the bishop or his retainers who 
murdered the earl of Caithness and burned his castle. This called for and 
received fresh chastisement. 


In 1233 new tumults arose among the Celtic inhabitants of Scotland. Alan, 
lord of Galloway, died, leaving three daughters. The king was desirous of 
dividing the region amongst them as heirs portioners. The inhabitants 
withstood, in arms, the partition of their country, being resolved it should 
continue in the form of a single fief. The purpose of the king was to break 
the strength of this great principality, and create three chiefs who might be 
naturally expected to be more dependent on the crown than a single 
overgrown vassal had proved to be. Alexander led an army against the 
insurgents, defeated them, and effected the proposed division of the 
province. It is to be carefully noted, that all these wars with his insurgent 
Celtic subjects, though maintained by the king in defence of the 
administration of justice and authority, tended not the less to alienate the 
districts in which they took place from the royal power and authority: and 
the temporary submission of their chiefs was always made with reluctance, 
and seldom with sincerity. 


Alexander II died in 1249, in the remote island of Kerrera, in the Hebrides, 
while engaged in an expedition for compelling the island chiefs to transfer 
to the Scottish king an homage which some of them had paid to Norway as 
lord paramount of the isles. Alexander II left no children by his first wife, 
the Princess Joan. His second was Marie de Coucy, a daughter of that proud 


however, will not prove it to have been coined. If we can repose any 
confidence in the published translations of native works, the use of coined 
money would appear to have prevailed in very remote times ; for it is 
expressly mentioned in the fable of Krishna. 


Precious stones and pearls, both of them indigenous productions, may be 
comprised among the most ancient objects of Hindu luxury, and, therefore, 
of commerce ; and they are even expressly recommended by Manu, 
togetlier with coral and woven stuffs, as the most important articles on 
whicli the Vaisyas were carefully to inform themselves as to price, etc. It 
would be 
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superfluous to adduce proofs on this head from native works ; for even the 
oldest specimens of Hindu sculpture, found in the rock temples, sufficiently 
attest it. According to the Periplus, precious stones of every kind were 
brought from the interior to the port of Nelkynda ; among these, diamonds 
and rubies are particularly noticed ; and as the former is a native of India, 
we may reasonably conclude that some of the mines where they are found 
must have been worked at a very remote period. 


The use and manufacture of ornamental works in ivory is equally ancient 
throughout India. Pendants for the ear, and necklaces, both of that material, 
form the ordinary decorations of the divinities of Elephanta, as was 
observed to be the case even in Alexander’s time. Above all, the art of 
working in ivory must have attained a high degree of perfection, from the 
circumstance, that the ornamental chains above noticed seem to have been 
carved out of a single jjiece. 


According to the unanimous report both of history and tradition, weaving is 
reckoned among the most important manufactures of ancient India ; a 
country which nature has abundantly furnished with all kinds of raw 
material for the purpose, and especially cotton. We are not informed, 
however, who was the inventor of the simple loom used by the Hindus, 
which from its first origin does not appear to have undergone any alteration. 


house who on their banners affected a motto disclaiming the rank of king.1 
By her he had Alexander III, who, at his father’s death, was a child of eight 
years old.1’ 


1 ,Te suis ni roi, ni prince aussi — Je suis le seigneur de Coucy. 
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Alexander died in the zenith of a prosperous career, and in the full vigour of 
manhood, for he had not yet completed his fifty-first year. He was a prince 
possessing many high and noble qualities. By dividing the vast possessions 
of the earls of Caithness, by confirming and supporting the native earls of 
Ross, and by enforcing the royal authority throughout Argyll, he effectually 
broke up the dangerous confederation in the north and west that had so 
frequently menaced the throne of his predecessors, and no outbreak in 
favour of MacWilliam, or MacHeth, signalised the accession of his youthful 
son. But though in pursuance of his favourite object — the consolidation of 
his kingdom — he was ready to enforce submission throughout the remotest 
Highlands, he was equally anxious to preserve peace upon his southern 
frontier; and though in his early years the influence of Eustace de Vesci 
drew him into the confederacy against John, after his alliance with Henry he 
never willingly disturbed the amicable relations of the two countries. 
Whenever any dispute arose between the kings, Henry was invariably the 
aggressor, though the bearing of Alexander, on all occasions, affords 
sufficient evidence that no unworthy fears prompted his desire for peace. 


The reign of the second Alexander was in many respects an era of 
prosperity and advance, for his policy was peaceful, not aggressive, and 
directed principally to the internal amelioration of his kingdom. 


ALEXANDER III (1349-1286 A.D.) IS OVERAWED BY HENRY OF 
ENGLAND 


Scotland was rapidly advancing in church and state; but though a 
disaffected party no longer aimed at supporting a rival candidate for the 
throne, the spirit which had animated the conduct of the Scottish nobles was 
displayed under another form, and they now sought to influence that 
authority which they had formerly been inclined to resist. From this reign 
may be dated the rise of those two great parties whose contentions long 
disturbed the peace of the country, and hardly were the ashes of Alexander 
deposited in their last resting place at Melrose, before the animosity of the 
rival factions, kindling over the very grave of their sovereign, carried strife 
and dissension into the court of his youthful successor.*’ 


Scotland began now to be threatened also by the intrigues of the English 
monarch Henry III, who, in the year 1233, had attempted by his agents at 
Rome to have the validity of Alexander it’s coronation questioned, and to 
procure a papal acknowledgment of the dependence of that kingdom on the 
English crown. After some disputes and negotiations, the two kings had 
agreed in 1237 to an adjustment of their mutual pretensions, and it was 
settled that, in compensation for all Alexander’s claims, he should receive 
lands to the amount of two hundred pounds a year in Northumberland and 
Cumberland, and thereupon he swore fealty to King Henry for the lands he 
held in England, according to the ancient practice. 


Scotland was now a second time to be governed by an infant king. It was 
now that the king of England attempted more openly to enforce his claim to 
feudal superiority over Scotland, and no sooner was he informed of the 
death of Alexander II than he made his application to the pope that the 
coronation of Alexander III might be interdicted until Henry III of England 
should have given his consent. The opposition of the pope was anticipated 
and counteracted by hurrying the coronation; but objections were raised 
even at home. The day fixed for the ceremony, the 13th of July, 1249, was 
considered, according to the superstitious calendar of the age, an unlucky 
day; and according to the practice of chivalry one who, like the young 
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king of Scotland, had not been knighted was incapable of ascending the 
throne before that ceremony had been performed. It was usual for a prince 
to be knighted only by a king, but the difficulty in this case was overcome 
by the boldness of Walter Comyn, earl of Menteith, who insisted that tin1 
archbishop of .St. Andrews should first knight and then crown the heir to 
the throne; and the primate, calling to mind the example of Archbishop 
Anselm, who had knighted William Rufus, acted on the earl’s suggestion. 
The coronation oath was explained to the young king in Latin and French; 
and to give the ceremony still greater solemnity, when he was placed on the 
fated stone, a Gaelic xeanachie, or Highland bard, with a venerable beard 
and hoary locks, and covered with a scarlet robe, knelt before him and 
recited the royal genealogy in the language of his Celtic subjects. 


Thus every precaution was taken to strengthen the claims of the young 
monarch to the allegiance of his subjects; yet his reign was one continued 
scene of intrigue abroad and faction at home, which eventually brought 
great calamities on his unfortunate country. In 1251, Alexander III married 
Margaret, the daughter of Henry III of England; and on that occasion, while 
resident at the English court, he did homage to Henry for his English lands; 
yet, when pressed to do homage for the kingdom of Scotland, he contrived 
to evade the demand by representing that he came there to be married, and 
not to treat of affairs of state, and that he could not take such an important 
step as that now proposed to him without the approbation of his great 
council. Nevertheless, Alexander allowed himself to be influenced by his 
father-in-law, who from this time took an officious interest in Scottish 
affairs, which gave great offence to the inhabitants of that kingdom, and 
raised up divisions and factions which continued long to distract it. 


By these intrigues the Comyns and the great nobles who had hitherto ruled 
the kingdom were removed in 1255, and an English faction was raised and 
entrusted with the government. The discontented nobles, headed by the 
Comyns, confederated together, and taking up arms, seized the persons of 
the king and queen that they might rule in their names. The faction of the 
Comyns, which included most of the greatest families in Scotland, 
endeavoured to strengthen themselves by forming an alliance with the 
Welsh, who were then in arms against their English neighbours; and Henry, 
believing that his best policy was to yield, agreed, in 125S, to the formation 


of a regency in Scotland, which, by comprehending the chiefs of the several 
factions, satisfied them all and produced a temporary pacification. 
Alexander and his queen paid not unfrequent visits to the English court, at 
which the question of homage for Scotland was often pressed, but always 
steadily refused. The object of some of these visits was to obtain portions of 
Margaret’s dowry, which Henry, pressed by his necessities, was slow in 


paying. 
THE NORSE INVASION OF HAKON REPULSED (1202 A.D.) 


In 1262 Scotland was threatened with a formidable invasion of Hakon (or 
Haco), king of Norway, which was averted for the moment by the 
interference of the king of England. The pretence was to support the 
interests of the Norse in the Scottish Islands, which it had been the 
continued policy of the Scottish kings for some years to undermine. In 1263 
Hakon appeared on the Scottish coast with one of the most formidable 
fleets that had ever left the shores of Norway, and proceeding to the mouth 
of the Clyde, attempted to effect a landing in the Bay of Largs on the 2nd of 
October, 1263. The weather was very tempestuous, which rendered it 
impossible for the 
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Norwegian army to land in a body, and made the disembarkation 
exceedingly difficult and dangerous under any circumstances; while on the 
present occasion the Scottish army, encouraged by the providential state of 
the weather, opposed them with resolute bravery. 


The Norwegians renewed the attempt to land day after day, till, discouraged 
by repeated defeats and the loss of great numbers of their warriors, they 
found themselves obliged to relinquish their design, and to put to sea again 
with their shattered navy. Hakon led his fleet through the strait between the 
Isle of Skye and the mainland, which has since been called after him Kyle 
Hakon, and after a disastrous voyage reached the Orkney islands, where, 


soon afterwards, sinking beneath the disappointment and mortification of 
his defeat, he died. His successor, Magnus, in 1266 relinquished his claims 
to the islands on the Scottish coast, except those of Orkney and Shetland, in 
consideration of the payment of four thousand marks and a quit-rent of a 
hundred marks a year. 


Alexander was twenty-four years of age when he was thus compelled to 
place himself at the head of his army to withstand a foreign invasion. His 
attention was soon called off to other scenes of warfare; for when the 
barons of England rose in arms against King Henry, his son-in-law of 
Scotland sent to his aid a considerable body of Scottish troops, under the 
command of John Comyn, John Baliol, and Robert Bruce; but so dis- 
trustful were the Scots of the designs of the monarch they were going thus 
to assist, that they expressly stipulated that they joined his standard as 
auxiliaries, and not as feudal vassals, fearing that he might afterwards 
construe this act into an acknowledgment of his feudal superiority. The 
three nobles just named, who were at that time the most illustrious barons 
of Scotland, with many others, were made prisoners at the battle of Lewes, 
and they only regained their liberty after the battle of Evesham, in the 
subsequent year. 


After their return Scotland enjoyed some years of peace, and Alexander, 
now arrived at full manhood, was occupied chiefly in resisting the 
encroachments of the clergy, in which his firmness and prudence were 
rewarded with success. On the accession of Edward I to the English throne 
in 1278, Robert Bruce, earl of Carrick, was commissioned by Alexander to 
perform the hom-age which was clue to the English monarch for the rather 
extensive possessions held by the Scottish kings in England, and he was 
drawn by the crafty monarch into declaring his fealty in such general terms 
as were afterwards interpreted as an acknowledgment of the subjection of 
Scotland. 


THE MAIDEN OF NORWAY 


After the disastrous expedition of King Hakon, the hostilities between 
Norway and Scotland disappeared, to make way for a friendly alliance, 
which was cemented in 1281 by the marriage of Eric, king of Norway, with 
Alexander’s daughter, the princess Margaret. The latter died in 1283 leaving 


only a daughter, called after herself Margaret, and known popularly in 
Scotland by the title of ” the Maiden of Norway.” Family misfortunes now 
began to crowd upon the Scottish monarch ; he had lost his wife, Margaret 
of England, and in the beginning of 1284 he lost his only surviving son, 
named after himself Alexander, who a little more than a year before had 
married a daughter of Guy, earl of Flanders, but he had no child by her. 


The only descendant that remained to Alexander was his granddaughter, 
Margaret of Norway. He called his great council, which assembled at Scone 
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to settle the succession of the crown, and the nobles bound themselves to 
acknowledge the Maiden of Norway as their sovereign, if he left no male 
issue on his demise. But still wishing to leave a son as his successor, he 
married, in 1285, Joleta, the daughter of the Count de Dreux. Superstitious 
people observed omens attendant on the marriage festivities which they 
believed to bode fatal misfortune to the king and to the kingdom, and 
popular prophesies were supposed to be fulfilled when, on the 16th of 
March, 1286, as he was hurrying homewards in the dusk of the evening by 
a precipitous road along the sea-coast, between Burnt Island and Kinghorn, 
in the county 


of Fife, his horse missed his footing and fell with his rider down the cliff, 
and both were killed. Scotland was filled with mourning at this unhappy 
event, and, in the midst of melancholy anticipations, the Maiden of Norway 
was called to the throne. Scotland was thus left to the rule not only of an 


infant (for Margaret was only three years of age) but a female.h By the time 
of Alexander ] [ the 
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those previously exercised by the earls. Alexander II had absorbed Argyll 
into the Scottish kingdom, and though he perished trying to subdue the 
Sudrey Islands, Scotland was so solidified by the peaceful reign of 
Alexander III as to assume the dignity of a nation occupying almost its 
present limits, as was also the case with England, though, as Hume Brown c 
observes, no other “country in Christendom had in the same degree filled 
out its limits and welded its people.” Spain had not yet conquered Granada 
or combined its five independent kingdoms, France was hardly half its 
present size, Germany was chaos, and Italy a tangle of jealous cities. Save 
for a few insurrections of limited extent, peace was almost uninterrupted. 
But Alexander III was the last of the Celtic kings of Scotland, and storms 
were to succeed the calm in the inveterate rhythm of history, and an old 
poet, seeing Scotland become the prey of English ambition, gave voice to a 
quaint lament, the oldest known fragment of Scottish literature : 


Quhen Alysandyr, oure Kyng, wes dede Owre gold was ehangyd into lede.a 


Arbroath Abbet, Founded 1178. 


REVIEW OF THE PERIOD 


At this remarkable point in history we pause to contrast the condition of 
Scotland as it stood in 843, when Kenneth Macalpine first formed the Picts 
and Scots into one people, and in the year 1286, when death deprived that 
people of their sovereign Alexander III. 


At the earlier term we know that the manners of those descended of the 
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Dalriads, Scoto-Irish, or pure Scots, properly so called, must have been, as 
they remained till a much later period, the same with those of the cognate 
tribes in Ireland, the land of their descent. Their constitution was purely 
patriarchal, the simplest and most primitive form of government. The blood 
of the original founder of the family was held to flow in the veins of his 
successive representatives, and to perpetuate in each chief the right of 
supreme authority over the descendants of his own line, who formed his 
children and subjects, as he became by right of birth their sovereign ruler 
and lawgiver. A nation consisted of a union of several such tribes, having a 
single chief chosen over them for their general direction in war, and umpire 
of their disputes in peace. With the family and blood of this chief of chiefs 
most of the inferior chieftains claimed a connection more or less remote. 
This supreme chiefdom, or right of sovereignty, was hereditary, in so far as 
the person possessing it was chosen from the blood royal of the king 


deceased; but it was so far elective that any of his kinsmen might be chosen 
by the nation to succeed him; and, as the office of sovereign could not be 
exercised by a child, the choice generally fell upon a full-grown man, the 
brother or nephew of the deceased, instead of his son or grandson. 


The Tanists and the Clans 


This uncertainty of succession, which prevailed in respect to the crown 
itself while Celtic manners were predominant, proved a constant source of 
rebellion and bloodshed. The postponed heir, when he arose in years, was 
frequently desirous to attain his father’s power; and many a murder was 
committed for the sake of rendering straight an oblique line of succession, 
which such preference of an adult had thrown out of the direct course. A 
singular expedient was resorted to, to prevent or diminish such evils. A sort 
of king of the Romans, or Caesar, was chosen as the destined successor 
while the sovereign chief was yet alive. He was called the Tanist, and was 
inaugurated during the life of the reigning king, but with maimed rites, for 
he was permitted to place only one foot on the fated stone of election. The 
monarch had little authority in the different tribes of which the kingdom 
was composed unless during the time of war. In war, however, the king 
possessed arbitrary power; and war, foreign and domestic, was the ordinary 
condition of the people. 


The clan, or patriarchal, system of government was particularly calculated 
for regulating a warlike and lawless country, as it provided for decision of 
disputes, and for the leading of the inhabitants to war, in the easi-est and 
most simple manner possible. The clansmen submitted to the award of the 
chief in peace; they followed his banner to battle; they aided him with their 
advice in council, and the constitution of the tribe was complete. The nature 
of a frontier coimtry exposed it in a peculiar degree to sudden danger, and 
therefore this compendious mode of government, established there by the 
Britons, was probably handed down to later times, from its being specially 
adapted to the exigencies of the situation. But though the usage of clanship 
probably prevailed there, we are not prepared to show that any of the clans 
inhabiting the border country carry back their antiquity into the Celtic or 
British period. Their names declare them of more modern date. 


As other barbarians, the Celtic tribes were fickle and cruel at times, at other 
times capable of great kindness and generosity. Those who inhabited the 
mountains lived by their herds and Hocks, and by the chase. The tribes 
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who had any portion of arable ground cultivated it, under the direction of 
the chief, for the benefit of the community. As every clan formed the epit- 
ome of a nation within itself, plundering from each other was a species of 
warfare to which no disgrace was attached; and when the mountaineers 
sought their booty in the low country, their prey was richer, perhaps, and 
less stoutly defended than when they attacked a kindred tribe of 
Highlanders. The Lowlands were therefore chiefly harassed by their 
incursions. 


The Picts seem to have made some progress in agriculture, and to have 
known something of architecture and domestic arts, which are earliest 
improved in the more fertile countries. But neither the Scots nor the Picts, 
the men of Galloway nor the Britons of Strathclyde seem to have possessed 
the knowledge of writing or use of the alphabet. Three or four different 
nations, each subdivided into an endless variety of independent clans, 
tribes, and families, were ill calculated to form an independent state so 
powerful as to maintain its ground among other nations, or defend its 
liberties against an ambitious neighbour. But the fortunate acquisition of the 
fertile province of Lothian, including all the country between the Tweed and 
Forth, and the judicious measures of Malcolm Canmore and his successors, 
formed the means of giving consistency to that which was loose, and unity 
to that which was discordant, in the Scottish government. 


Influence 0} Foreigners 
We have noticed what willing reception Malcolm, influenced by his queen, 


gave to the immigrant Saxons and Normans, and the envy excited in the 
ancient genuine Scots by the favour extended to these strangers. All the 


The variety of cloth fabrics mentioned even by the author of the Feriplus, as 
articles of commerce, is so great, that we can hardly suppose the number to 
have increased afterwards. We there read of the finest Bengal muslins ; of 
coarse, middle, and fine cloths, either plain or striped ; of coarse and fine 
calicoes ; of coloured shawls and sashes ; of coarse and fine purple goods, 
as well as pieces of gold embroidery ; of spun silk and furs from Serica. 
The cotton garments of the Hindus were the first to draw the attention of the 
Greeks, from the extraordinary whiteness of the cloth ; and they are 
described as being made and worn in the same manner as at the present day. 
The accounts we find of this cloth in the prophet Ezekiel would lead us to 
similar conclusions. That the ” coloured cloths and rich apjjarel ” brought to 
Tyre and Babylon from distant countries were partly of Indian manufacture 
will scarcely be doubted, after what has been already said of the extent of 
the Phoenician and Babylonian commerce. 


Intoxicants; Spices; Perfumery 


Of strong and intoxicating liquors, ancient India was acquainted with more 
than one sort ; the use of them, however, was by no means geuei-al. The 
Ramayana distinguishes the Surs, who indulged themselves in these liquors, 
from the Asurs, who abstained from them ; two sects which even at that 
time must have been of pretty ancient standing, as they are noticed in the 
old fable about the descendants of Aditi (who are the Surs) and Diti (who 
are the Asurs). 


Under the head of strong liquors, wine is more than once mentioned in the 
Ramayana. If we suppose this to mean wine made from grapes, it must, in 
that case, have been imported ; because, to the best of our knowledge, they 
do not press the grape in India itself. It is very doubtful, however, whether 
this sort of wine is to be understood in the passages alluded to ; and even 
admitting it to have been introduced into the country as early as the time of 
the Ramayana, it would scarcely be the usual drink of common soldiers, 
any more than it is at the present day. It appears, indeed, much more 
probable that palm-wine is intended by the expression ; as this could 
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successors of Malcolm (excepting the Hebridean savage Donald Bain) were 
addicted to the same policy, and purchased knowledge in the way in which 
it is most honourably obtained, by benefiting and rewarding those who are 
capable to impart it. Of the Norman barons, generally accounted the flower 
of Europe, Scotland received from time to tune such numerous accessions, 
that they may be said, with few exceptions, to form the ancestors of the 
Scottish nobility, and of many of the most distinguished families among the 
gentry; a fact so well known that it is useless to bring proof of it. These 
foreigners, and especially the Normans and Anglo-Normans, were superior 
to the native subjects of the Scottish kings, both in the arts of peace and 
war. They therefore naturally filled their court, and introduced into the 
country where they were strangers their own manners and their own laws, 
which in process of time extended themselves to the other races by which 
Scotland was inhabited. 


This intermixture gave a miscellaneous, and, in so far, an incoherent 
appearance to the inhabitants of Scotland at this period. They seemed not so 
much to constitute one state as a confederacy of tribes of different ori-gin. 
Thus the charters of King David and his successors are addressed to all his 
subjects, French and English, Scottish and Galwegian. The manners, the 
prejudices of so many mixed races, corrected or neutralised each other; and 
the moral blending together of nations led in time, like some chemical 
mixture, to fermentation and subsequent purity. This was forwarded with 
the best intentions, though perhaps over hastily, and in so far injudiciously, 
by the efforts of the Scottish kings, who, from Malcolm Canmore’s time to 
that of Alexander III, appear to have been a race of as excellent monarchs 
as ever Swayed sceptre over a rude people. They were prudent in their 
schemes, and fortunate in the execution; and the exceptions occasioned by 
the death 
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of Malcolm III and the captivity of William can only be imputed to 
chivalrous rashness, the fault of the age. They were unwearied in their 


exercise of justice, which in the more remote corners of Scotland could only 
be done at the head of an army ; and even where the task was devolved 
upon the sheriffs and vice-sheriffs of counties, the execution of it required 
frequent inspection by the king and his high justiciaries, who made circuits 
for that purpose. The rights of landed property began to be arranged in most 
of the Lowland counties upon the feudal system then universal in Europe, 
and so far united Scotland with the general system of civilisation. 


Spread of English Early Poetry 


The language which was generally used in Scotland came at length to be 
English, as the speech of Lothian, the most civilised province of the 
kingdom and the readiest in which they could hold communication with 
their neighbours. It must have been introduced gradually, as is evident from 
the numerous Celtic words retained in old statutes and charters, and 
rendered general by its being the only language used in writing. 


We know there was at least one poem composed in English by a Scottish 
author, which excited the attention of contemporaries. It is a metrical 
romance on the subject of Sir Tristrem, by Thomas of Erceldoune, who 
composed it in such “quaint Inglish” as common minstrels could hardly 
understand or recite by heart. If we may judge of this work from the 
comparatively modern copy which remains, the style of the composition, 
brief, nervous, figurative, and concise almost to obscurity, resembles the 
Norse or Anglo-Saxon poetry more than that of the English minstrels, 
whose loose, prolix, and trivial mode of composition is called by Chaucer’s 
Host of the Tabard, “drafty rhiming.” The structure of the stanza in Sir 
Tristrem is also very peculiar, elliptical, and complicated, seeming to verify 
the high eulogy of a poet nearly contemporary, ” that it is the best geste ever 
was or ever would be made, if minstrels could recite as the author had 
composed it.” On the contrary, the elegiac ballad on Alexander III, already 
mentioned, differs only from modern English in the mode of spelling. 


Besides the general introduction of the English language, which spread 
itself gradually, doubtless, through the more civilised part of the Lowlands, 
the Norman-French was also used at court, which, as we learn from the 
names of witnesses to royal charters, foundations, etc., was the resort of 
these foreign nobles. It was also adopted as the language of the coronation 


oath, which shows it was the speech of the nobles, while the version in 
Latin seems to have been made for the use of the clergy. The Norman- 
French also, as specially adapted to express feudal stipulations, was 
frequently applied to law proceedings. 


The political constitution of Scotland had not as yet arranged itself under 
any peculiar representative form. The king acted by the advice, and 
sometimes under the control, of a great feudal council or cour pleniere, to 
which vassals-in-chief of the crown and a part of the clergy were 
summoned. But there was no representation of the third estate. There was 
notwithstanding the spirit of freedom in the government; and though the 
institutions for its preservation were not yet finished in that early age, the 
great council failed not to let their voice be heard when the sovereign fell 
into political errors. We have already noticed that the liberties of the church 
were defended with a spirit of independence hardly equalled in any other 
state of Europe at the time. 
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The useful arts began to be cultivated. The nobles and gentry sheltered 
themselves in towers built in strong natural positions. Their skill in 
architecture, however, could not be extensive, since the construction of a 
handsome arch, even in Alexander the third’s time, could only be accounted 
for by magic,- and the few stately castellated edifices of an early date which 
re-main in Scotland are to be ascribed to the English, during their brief 
occupation of that country. 


Scotland enjoyed, during this period, a more extensive trade than historians 
have been hitherto aware of. Money was current in the country, and the 
payment of considerable sums, as ten thousand marks to Richard I, and on 
other occasions, was accomplished without national distress. The Scottish 
military force was respectable, since, according to Matthew Paris,’ 


Alexander II was enabled, in 1244, to face the power of England with a 
thousand horse, well armed and tolerably mounted, though not on Spanish 
or Italian horses, and nigh to one hundred thousand infantry, all determined 
to live or die with their sovereign. 


The household of the Scottish king was filled with the usual number of 
feudal officers, and there was an affectation of splendour in the royal 
establishment, which even the humility of the sainted Queen Margaret did 
not discourage. She and her husband used at meals vessels of gold and 
silver plate, or, at least, says the candid Turgot,J such as were lacquered 
over so as to have that appearance. Even in the early days of Alexander I, 
that monarch (with a generosity similar to that of the lover who presented 
his bride with a case of razors, as what he himself most prized) 
munificently bestowed on the church of Saint Andrews an Arabian steed 
covered with rich caparisons, and a suit of armour ornamented with silver 
and precious stones, all which he brought to the high altar, and solemnly 
devoted to the church. 


Berwick enjoyed the privileges of a free port; and under Alexander III the 
customs of that single Scottish port amounted to £2,197, 8s., while those of 
all England only made up the sum of £8,411, 19.s., IHd. An ancient 
historian terms that town a second Alexandria. 


Lastly, we may notice that the soil was chiefly cultivated by bondsmen ; but 
the institution of royal boroughs had begun considerably to ameloriate the 
condition of the inferior orders.d 


Cosmo Innes has said: 


“When we consider the long and united efforts required, in the early state of 
the arts, for throwing a bridge over any considerable river, the early 
occurrence of bridges may be well admitted as one of the best tests of 
civilisation and national prosperity. If we reflect how few of these survived 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and how long it was, and by what 
painful efforts, before they could be replaced in later times, we may form 
some idea of the great progress in civilisation which Scotland had made 
during the reign of William, and the peaceful times of the two Alexanders. 
We do not know much of the intellectual state of the population during that 


age ; but, regarding it only in a material point of view, it may safely be 
affirmed that Scotland, at the death of King Alexander III, was more 
civilised and more prosperous than at any period of her existence, down to 
the time when she ceased to be a separate kingdom in 1707.” k 


Such was the condition of Scotland at the end of the thirteenth century; but 
we only recognise laws and institutions in those parts of the kingdom 
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to which the king’s immediate authority and the influence of the more 
modern system and manners extended. This was exclusive of the whole 
Highlands and isles, of Galloway, and Strathclyde, till these two last 
provinces were totally melted into the general mass of Lowland or Scoto- 
Saxon civilisation ; and probably the northern provinces of Caithness and 
Moray were also be-yond the limits of regular government. In other words, 
the improved sys-tem prevailed, in whole or in part, only where men, from 
comparative wealth and convenience of situation, had been taught to prefer 
the benefits of civilised government to the ferocious and individual freedom 
of a savage state. The mountaineers, as they did not value the protection of 
a more regular order of law, despised and hated its restraint. They continued 
to wear the dress, wield the arms, and observe the institutions or customs of 
their Celtic fathers. They acknowledged, indeed, generally speaking, the 
paramount superiority of the kings of Scotland; but many of their high 
chiefs, such as Macdonald of the Isles, Macdougall of Lome, Roland of 
Galloway, and others, longed for independence, and frequently attempted to 
assert it. The king, on the other hand, could only exercise his authority in 
these remote districts directly by marching into them with his army, or 
indirectly by availing himself of their domestic quarrels, and instigating one 
chief to the destruction of another. In either case he might be the terror, but 
could never be esteemed the protector, of this primitive race of his subjects, 
the first, and for many years the only tribes over whom his fathers 
possessed any sway. And thus commenced, and was handed down for many 
an age, the distinction between the Celtic Scot and the Scoto-Saxon, the 


Highlander, in short, and Lowlander, which is still distinctly marked by the 
difference in language, and was long apparent by the distinction of 
manners, dress, and even laws. 


Such was the singular state of Scotland, divided betwixt two separate races, 
one of which had attained a considerable degree of civilisation, and the 
other remained still nearly in a state of nature, when the death of Alexander 
III exposed the nation to the risk of annihilation as an independent people 
and kingdom. ‘1 
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CHAPTER IV THE DAYS OF WALLACE 


[1286-1305 a.d.] 


In contemplating the history of Scotland it may be truly said : Had there 
been no Wallace, there would have been no Bruce ; had there beeu no 
Stirling Bridge, there would have been no Bannockburn; and, it may be 
added, had there been no Bannockburn, there would, humanly speaking, 
have been no John Knox and no Scottish Reformation. — William Burns. 6 


THE MAIDEN OF NORWAY AND THE DISPUTED SUCCESSION 
(1290 A.D.) 


By the untimely decease of Alexander III, the Maiden of Norway, his 
granddaughter, remained sole and undoubted heir to the throne. Edward I of 
England, the near relation of the orphan queen, instantly formed the project 
of extending his regal sway over the northern part of Britain by a marriage 
betwixt this royal heiress and his only son, Edward prince of Wales. The 
great nobles of Scotland were, we have seen, Normans as well as the 
English lords: many held land in both kingdoms; and therefore the idea of 
an alliance with England was not at that time so unpopular as it afterwards 
became, when long and bloody wars had rendered the nations irreconcilable 
enemies. The Scottish took, on the other hand, the most jealous precautions 
that all the rights and immunities of Scotland, as a separate kingdom, 
should be upheld and preserved ; that Scottishmen born should not be called 
to answer in England for deeds done in their own country; that the national 
records should be suffered to remain within the realm; and that no aids of 
money or levies of troops should be demanded, unless in such cases as were 
warranted by former usage. These preliminaries were settled between King 
Edward and a convention of the Scottisli estates, held at Birgham, July, 
1290. Edward promised all this and swore to his promise; but an urgent 
proposal that he should be put in possession of all the Scottish castles 
alarmed the estates of Scotland, as afford-62 
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ing too much cause to doubt whether oath or promise would be much 
regarded. 


In the mean time Margaret, the young heiress of Scotland, died on her 
voyage to Scotland. A new scene now opened, for by this event the 
descendants of Alexander III, on whom the crown had been settled in 1284, 
were altogether extinguished, and the kingdom lay open to the claim of 
every one, or any one, who could show a collateral connection, however 
remote, with the royal family of Scotland. Many pretensions to the throne 
were accordingly set up; but the chief were those of two great lords of 
Norman extraction, Robert Bruce and John Baliol. The former of these was 
lord of Galloway, the latter of Annandale in Scotland. Their rights of 
succession stood thus: 


William the Lion had a brother David, created earl of Huntingdon, who left 
three daughters; namely, 1. Margaret, married to Alan, lord of Galloway; 2. 
Isabella, to Robert Bruce, of Annandale; 3. Ada, to Henry Hastings. John 
Baliol claimed the kingdom as the son of Devorgoil, daughter of Margaret, 
the eldest daughter of David ; Bruce, on the other hand, claimed as the son 
of Isabella, the second daughter, pretending that he was thus nearer by one 
generation to Earl David, through whom both the competitors claimed their 
relationship. The question simply was, whether the right of succession 
which David of Huntingdon might have claimed whilst alive descended to 
his grandson Baliol, or was to be held as passing to Bruce, who, though the 
son of the younger sister, was one degree nearer to the person from whom 
he claimed, being only the grandson, while Baliol was the great-grand- son 
of Earl David, their common ancestor. Modern lawyers would at once 
pronounce in Baliol’s favour, but the precise nature of representation had 
not then been fixed in Scotland. 


Both barons resolved to support their plea with arms. Many other claims, 
more or less specious, were brought forward. The country of Scotland was 


divided and subdivided into factions; and in the rage of approaching civil 
war Edward I saw the moment when that claim of paramount superiority 
which had been so pertinaciously adhered to by the English monarchs, 
though as uniformly refuted by the Scottish, might be brought forward as 
the means of finally assuming the direct sway of the kingdom. He showed 
the extent of his ambitious and unjust purpose to his most trusty 
counsellors. “I will subdue Scotland to my authority,” he said, “as I have 
subdued Wales.” 


The English monarch, one of the ablest generals and the most subtle and 
unhesitating politicians of his own or any other time, assembled an army on 
the borders, and communicated to the clergy and nobles of Scotland a 
peremptory demand, that, as lord paramount of the kingdom, he should be 
received and universally submitted to as sole arbiter in the competition for 
the crown. Split into a thousand factions, while twelve competitors were 
struggling for the crown, even the best and most prudent of the Scots seem 
to have thought it better to submit to the award of one of the wisest and 
most powerful monarchs of Europe, although at some sacrifice of 
independence, which they might regard as temporary and almost nominal, 
than to expose the country at once to civil war and the arms of England. 


The nobility of Scotland therefore admitted Edward’s claim, and accepted 
his arbitration. Twelve competitors stepped forward to assert their claims, 
and Edward, though he stated a right to the kingdom on his own part, as to a 
vacant fief which reverts to the sovereign, yet waived his claim with a 
species of affected moderation. Unquestionably his views were better 
served 
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by dealing the cards, and sitting; umpire of the game, than if he had mixed 
with the players. And there is little doubt that, far from desirous to insist on 
a claim which would have united all the competitors against him, he was 
sparing of no art which could embroil the question, by multiplying the 


number of claimants and exasperating them against each other. [Fuller 
details of these transactions have already been given in our History of 
England, Vol. XVIII. chapter 10.] 


EDWARD I MAKES JOHN’ BALIOL KING; HIS REVOLT 


The candidates solemnly acknowledged Edward’s right as lord paramount 
of Scotland, and submitted their claims to his decision. The strengths and 
fortresses of the kingdom were put into the king of England’s power (1291) 
to enable him to support, it was pretended, the award he should pronounce. 
After these operations had lasted several months, to accustom the Scots to 
the view of English governors and garrisons in their castles, and to disable 
them from resisting a foreign force, by the continued disunion which must 
have increased and become the more embittered the longer the debate was 
in dependence, Edward I, November 17th, 1292, preferred John Baliol to 
the Scottish crown, to be held of him and his successors, and surrendered to 
him the Scottish castles of which he held possession, being twenty in 
number.’ 


It was soon evident that the admission of the supremacy was only a part of 
Edward’s object, and that he was determined so to use his right over Baliol 
as might force either him or Scotland into rebellion, and give the lord 
paramount a pretence to seize the revolted fief into his own hand. 


In order to accomplish this, the king of England encouraged vexatious 
lawsuits against Baliol, for compelling his frequent and humiliating 
appearance as a suitor in the English courts of law. A private citizen of 
Berwick having appealed from a judgment of the commissioners of justice 
in Scotland, of which that town was then accounted part, Baliol, on this 
occasion, remonstrated against the appeal being entertained, reminding 
Edward that by the conditions sworn to at Birgham it was strictly 
covenanted that no Scottish subject should be called in an English court for 
acts done in Scotland. Edward replied, with haughty indifference and 
effrontery, that such a promise was made to suit the convenience of the 
time, and that no such engagements could prevent his calling into his courts 
the Scottish king himself, if he should see cause. His vassal, he said, should 
not be his conscience-keeper, to en-join him penance for broken faith; nor 
would he, for any promise he had made to the Scots while treating of his 


be easily made in any part of India, and was, moreover, in the time of the 
Periphis, imported from Arabia, which is the reason of its being called 
Arabian wine. 


The strong liquors, however, in most general use throughout India, appear 
to have been those obtained by distillation. The Ramayana mentions a 
beverage of this sort procured from fruits and the sugar-cane; and in Manu 
we find three principal kinds distinguished, according as the liquors in 
question were distilled from molasses, bruised rice, or the Mad-huca- 
flower. Of the last we know nothing beyond the mere name ; the two former 
are most likely equivalent to the arrack and rum of modern times. The 
Brahmans are forbidden the use of all three. 


India is the mother country of spices ; and we have already shown, in the 
course of our inquiries into Phoenician commerce, that, from the most 
ancient times, she supplied the whole Western world with that article. 
Although in the few native works at our present disposal there is no 
particular mention made of spices, yet we cannot possibly doubt of their 
consumption in the country itself. This silence, however, is merely the 
effect of accidental causes ; for neither Manu or the Ramayana had any 
special occasion of alluding to the subject. But it is quite certain that pepper 
was very early known to the Western world as an article of commerce ; for 
Theophrastus even distinguishes several varieties of it. Together with the 
spice itself, the name also of pepper seems to have migrated, probably 
through Persia, into the countries of the West. There is little doubt that it 
came originally from the southern parts of Malabar, from Cochin and the 
neighbourhood ; which was noticed for its growth of pepper by Cosmas in 
the sixth century, and indeed is so at the present day. 


With respect to articles of perfumery, we are enabled to speak more 
decisively. These are of various kinds, partly foreign, as frankincense, and 
partly indigenous, as the sandalwood, which is frequently mentioned in the 
Ramayana and the Gitayovinda, and was in common use throughout India 
as well as China. 


Perfumes in general, and particularly frankincense, were from the most 
ancient times not confined solely to the purposes of sacrifice ; they wei-e 
also indispensable requisites in Hindu private life, and above all on festal 


son’s matriage with Margaret, refrain from distributing the justice which 
every subject had a right to require at his hands. Baliol could only make 
peace with his imperious master by yielding up all stipulations and 
promises concerning the freedom and immunities of Scotland, and 
admitting them to be discharged and annulled. 


Soon after this Duncan, the earl of Fife, being a minor, Macduff, his grand- 
uncle, made a temporary seizure of some part of the earldom. Macduff, 
being summoned to answer this offence before the Scottish estates, was 
condemned 


[ <” So far as we can gather from the terms of the documents, it never 
seems to have occurred to the greedy litigants or their astute legal advisers 
that there was a fierce, self-willed people, nourished in independence and 
national pride, who must be bent or broken before the subtleties and 
pedantries of the lord superior’s court could be of any avail. Totally 
unconscious, also, they seem to have been that the intricate technicalities 
which dealt with a sovereign independent state as a mere piece of property 
in search of an owner, formed an insult never to be forgiven, whatever 
might be the cost of repudiation and vengeance.” — Burton. c] 
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by Baliol to a slight imprisonment. Released from his confinement, 
Macduff summoned Baliol to appear before Edward, and, in October, 1293, 
Edward directed that the Scottish king should answer by appearance in per- 
son before him. He came, but refused to plead. The parliament of England 
decreed that Baliol was liable to Macduff in damages, and for his 
contumacy in refusing to plead before his lord paramount, declared that 
three principal tswns in Scotland, with their castles, should be taken into the 
custody of Edward until the king of Scots should make satisfaction. Severe 
and offensive regulations were laid down concerning the Scottish king’s 
regular attendance in future on the courts of his suzerain in England. In a 
word, Baliol was made sensible that though he might be suffered for a tune 


to wear sceptre and crown, it was but so long as he should consider himself 
a mere tool in the hands of a haughty and arbitrary superior, who was 
determined to fling him aside on the first opportunity, and to put every 
species of slight and dishonour on his right of delegated majesty till he 
should become impatient of enduring it. The Scottish king, therefore, 
determined to extricate himself from so degrading a position, and to free 
himself and his country from the thraldom of a foreign usurper. The time 
(1294) seemed apt to the purpose, for discord had arisen betwixt the realms 
of France and England concerning some feudal rights, in which Edward had 
shown himself as intractable and disobedient a vassal to Philip of France, as 
he was a severe and domineering superior to Baliol. Catching this 
favourable opportunity, Baliol formed a secret treaty of alliance with 
France, signed at Paris, October 23rd, 1295/ 


Burton c says of this treaty: 


“This was a bargain for wasting, destroying, and slaying, rendered in terms 
which sound savage through the diplomatic formalities. The engagement 
was but too literally kept. One rabble army swept the western, and another 
the eastern border counties, pillaging, destroying, and burning, after the old 
fashion. Both returned without any achievement to give the mark of 
soldiership to their expedition. A course more wantonly impolitic for a 
country in Scotland’s position could not well be devised.” Burns, ”in 
answer, points to the notorious preparations of the English for an invasion 
of Scotland.11 


The Scottish nobles joined in the purpose of resistance, but declined to 
place Baliol at the head of the preparations which they made for national 
defence: and having no confidence either in his wisdom or steadiness, they 
detained him in a kind of honourable captivity in a distant castle, placing 
their levies under the command of leaders whose patriotism was considered 
less doubtful. 


_ Edward, in 1296, put himself at the head of four thousand horse and thirty 
thousand infantry, the finest soldiers in Europe, and proceeded towards 
Northumberland. Anthony Beck, the military bishop of Durham, joined the 
royal host with a large body of troops. They besieged the town of Berwick, 
and took it by storm (March 30th), though gallantly defended. Thousands of 


the defenceless inhabitants were slain in the massacre which followed, and 
the town (a very wealthy one) was entirely plundered.’ A body of thirty 
Flemish merchants held a strong building in the town, called the 


[‘ Accounts of contemporaries differ widely on the number of slain. Langtof 
t d puts it at four thousand, Fordune at seven thousand, Hemingburgh/ at 
eight thousand, Knighton a at seventeen thousand, and Matthew h of 
Westminster at sixty thousand, which Hailest wisely accepts as a copyist’s 
error for six thousand. The massacre is recorded by the English chroniclers 
of the time as well as by the Scotch. ] 
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Redhall, by the tenure of defending it against the English : they did so to the 
last, and honourably perished amid the ruins of the edifice. 


Bruce the Competitor, the earl of March, and other Scottish nobles of the 
south, joined with King Edward, instead of opposing him. The first of these 
vainly flattered himself that the dethronement of Baliol might be succeeded 
by his own nomination to the crown, when it should be declared vacant by 
his rival’s forfeiture, and Edward seemed to encourage these hopes. While 
the English king was still at Berwick, the abbot of Arbroath appeared before 
him with a letter from Baliol, in answer to Edward’s summons to him to 
appear in person, renouncing his vassalage, and expressing defiance. “The 
foolish traitor!” said the king, “what frenzy has seized him? But since he 
will not come to us, we will go to him.” 


Edward’s march northward was stopped by the strong castle of Dunbar, 
which was held out against him by the countess of March, who had joined 
the lords that declared for the cause of independence, although the earl, her 
husband, was serving in the English army: so much were the Scots divided 
on this momentous occasion. Whilst Edward pressed the siege of this 


important place, the inner gate, as it might be termed, of Scotland, a large 
force appeared on the descent of the ridge of the Lammermoor hills, above 
the town. It was the Scottish army moving to the relief of Dunbar, and on 
the appearance of their banners the defenders raised a shout of exultation 
and defiance. But when Warrenne, earl of Surrey, Edward’s general, 
advanced towards the Scottish army, the Scots, with a rashness which often 
ruined their affairs before and afterwards, poured down from the 
advantageous post which they occupied, and incurred by their temerity a 
dreadful defeat, which laid the whole country open to the invader. 


Bruce, after the victory of Dunbar, conceived his turn of triumph was 
approaching, and hinted to Edward his hope of being preferred to the throne 
which Baliol had forfeited. “Have we no other business,” said Edward, 
looking at him askance, “than to conquer kingdoms for you?” Bruce retired 
and meddled no more with public affairs, in which his grandson, at a later 
period, took a part so distinguished. 


After the battle of Dunbar scarce a spark of resistance to Edward seemed to 
enlighten the general despair. The English army continued an unresisted 
march as far north as Aberdeen and Elgin. Baliol, brought before his victor, 
[in the churchyard of Strathcaro, July, 1296] was literally stripped of his 
royal robes, confessed his feudal transgression in rebellion against his lord 
paramount, and made a formal surrender of his kingdom to the victor. 


The king of England held a parliament at Berwick,’ August 28th, 1296, 
where he received the willing and emulous submission of Scottishmen of 
the higher ranks, lords, knights, and squires. Edward received them all 
graciously, and took measures for assuring his conquest. He created John 
Warrenne, earl of Surrey, guardian of Scotland. Hugh Cressingham, an 
ambitious churchman, was made treasurer, and William Ormesby justiciary 
of the kingdom. He placed English governors and garrisons in the Scottish 
castles, and returned to England, having achieved an easy and apparently a 
permanent conquest. This was not all. Edward resolved so to improve his 
conquest as to eradicate all evidence of national independence. He carried 
off or mutilated such records as might awaken the recollection that 


[‘ The most important result of the campaign was the capture and 
fortification of Berwick. That city, the key to the Lothians, was the 


commercial city, and Scotland was left without one until the rise, after the 
union, of Glasgow and the mercantile centres of the Clyde. J] 
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Scotland had ever been free. The chartulary of Scone, the place where, 
since the conquest of Kenneth Macalpine, the Scottish kings had been 
crowned, was carefully ransacked for the purpose of destroying whatever 
might be found at variance with the king of England’s pretensions. The 
Scottish historians have, perhaps, magnified the extent of this rapine; but 
that Edward was desirous to remove everything which could remind the 
Scots of their original independence, is proved by his carrying to London, 
not only the crown and sceptre surrendered by Baliol, but even the sacred 
stone on which the Scottish monarchs were placed when they received the 
royal inauguration. He presented these trophies to the cathedral of 
Westminster. This fatal stone, as already mentioned, was said to have been 
brought from Ireland by Fergus, the son of Eric, who led the Dalriads to the 
shores of Argyllshire. Its virtues are preserved in the celebrated leonine 
verse — 


Ni fallat fatum, Scoti, quocunque locatum Invenient lapidem, regnare 
tenentur ibidem. 


Which may be rendered thus: — 

Unless the fates are faithless found. 

And prophets’ voice be vain, Where’ er this monument is found 

The Scottish race shall reign. 

There were Scots who hailed the accomplishment of this prophecy at the 


accession of James VI to the crown of England, and exulted that, in 
removing this palladium, the policy of Edward resembled that which 


brought the Trojan horse in triumph within their walls, and which 
occasioned the destruction of their royal family. The stone is still preserved, 
and forms the support of King Edward the Confessor’s chair, which the 
sovereign occupies at his coronation, and, independent of the divination so 
long in being accomplished, is in itself a very curious remnant of extreme 
antiquity. 


The unanimous subjection of a proud and brave nation to a foreign 
conqueror is too surprising to be dismissed without remark, especially since 
it was so general that most of the noble and ancient families of Scotland are 
reduced to the necessity of tracing their ancestors’ names in the fifty-six 
sheets of parchment which constitute the degrading roll of submission to 
Edward I. [This is called the Ragman Roll, a corruption probably of 
Ragment, a deed or convention.] The following circumstances here suggest 
themselves in explanation of the remarkable fact. The nobility of Scotland 
during the civil wars had, by the unvarying policy of Malcolm Canmore and 
his successors, come to consist almost entirely of a race foreign to the 
country. Two or three generations had not converted Normans into Scots; 
and whatever allegiance the emigrated strangers might yield to the 
monarchs who bestowed on them their fiefs, it must have been different 
from the sentiments of filial attachment with which men regard the land of 
their birth and that of their ancestors, and the princes by whose fathers their 
own had been led to battle, and with whom they had shared conquest and 
defeat. 


In fact, the Normans were neither by birth nor manners rendered accessible 
to the emotions which constitute patriotism. Their ancestors were those 
Scandinavians who left without reluctance their native north in search of 
better settlements, and spread their sails to the winds, like the voluntary 
exile of modern times, little caring to what shores they were wafted, so that 
they were not driven back to their own. The education of the Normans of 
the thirteenth century had not inculcated that love of a natal soil which 
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they could not learn from their roving fathers of the preceding ages. They 
were, above all nations, devoted to chivalry, and its doctrines and habits 
were unfavourable to local attachment. The true knight-errant was a cos- 
mopolite— a citizen of the world: every soil was his country, and he was 
indifferent to feelings and prejudices which promote in others patriotic 
attachment to a particular country. 


The feudal system also, though the assertion may at first sight appear 
strange, had, until fiefs were rendered hereditary, circumstances 
unfavourable to loyalty and patriotism. A vassal might, and often did, hold 
fiefs in more realms than one; a division of allegiance tending to prevent the 
sense of duty or loyal attachment running strongly in any of their single 
channels. Nay, he might, and many did, possess fiefs depending on the 
separate kings of France, England, and Scotland, and thus being to a certain 
extent the subject of all these princes, he could hardly look on any of them 
with peculiar attachment, unless it were created by personal respect or 
preference. When war broke out betwixt any of the princes whom he 
depended upon, the feudatory debated with himself to which standard he 
should adhere, and shook himself clear of his allegiance to the other 
militant power by resigning the fief. 


The possibility of thus changing country and masters, this habit of serving a 
prince only so long as the vassal held fief under him, led to loose and 
irregular conceptions on the subject of loyalty, and gave the feudatory more 
the appearance of a mercenary who serves for pay than of a patriot fighting 
in defence of his country. This consequence may be drawn from the 
frequent compliances and change of parties visible in the Scottish barons, 
and narrated without much censure by the historians. Lastly, the reader may 
observe that the great feudatories, who seemed to consider themselves as 
left to choose to which monarch they should attach themselves, were less 
regardful of the rights of England and Scotland, or of foreigners and native 
princes, than of the personal talents and condition of the two kings. In 
attaching themselves to Edward instead of Baliol, the high vassals 
connected themselves with valour instead of timidity, wealth instead of 
poverty, and conquest instead of defeat. 


Such indifference to the considerations arising from patriotism, and such 
individual attention to their own interest being the characteristic of the 
Scoto-Norman nobles, it is no wonder that many of them took but a 
lukewarm share in the defence of their country, and that some of them were 
guilty of shameful versatility during the quickly changing scenes which we 
are about to narrate. It was different with the Scottish nation at large. J 


THE RISE OF WALLACE 


What King Edward gained by his own prudence, he lost by the negli-gence 
or imprudence of some of his officers. The earl of Warrenne lived chiefly in 
England, and the government of Scotland was left almost entirely to the 
treasurer, Cressingham, and the justiciary, Ormesby, who irritated the 
people, the one by his oppressive exactions, and the other by the severity 
with which he enforced the oath of fealty. The general discontent broke out 
in petty insurrections, and, in spite of the desertion of their nobility, the 
people of Scotland seemed to be animated by a general spirit of resistance. 
At first this feeling was shown by the numerous parties of outlaws and 
banditti who infested the roads, and plundered the English wherever they 
found them, sometimes burning and robbing their houses. These bands of 
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ers became gradually more numerous ; they ventured even to attack castles, 
and to make prisoners of their garrisons ; and they often committed 
atrocious acts of barbarity. Young men of respectable families, who had 
nothing to hope from the English government, and with whose wild and 
restless dispositions this lawless life agreed well, joined the insurgents and 
became their leaders. Among these was one who soon rose to the highest 
pitch of fame, and who was, for a while, looked upon with justice as the 
saviour of his country. 


William Wallace (or de Walays) was the second son of Sir Malcolm 
Wallace of Ellerslie, near Paisley, a knight of small estate, but of an ancient 
family. Young Wallace was remarkable for his strength and stature; and, 
hasty and violent in his passions, he appears to have spent rather a turbulent 
youth. His hatred to the English was said to have been encouraged and 


fostered from his childhood by one of his uncles, a priest, who had perhaps 
suffered from the new state of things, and who instilled into the youthful 
mind of his nephew the love of freedom and the hatred of oppression. 
Wallace soon became a marked man in his native district, and he seems to 
have associated with men of the same temper and sentiments as his own, 
whose conduct was equally suspicious. According to popular history, he 
seems at this time to have lived a life worthy of Robin Hood and his 
foresters. 


One day, in May, 1297, he was insulted by some English officers in the 
town of Lanark, and his resentment led to a street feud, in which he was 
overpowered, and would have been slain, but he escaped into the house of a 
woman who was his mistress, and by whose assistance he succeeded in 
mak-ing his escape to the woods in disguise.™ 


This woman was an orphan, Marion Bradfute, and according to some 
accounts she and Wallace had been secretly married, and she had borne him 
a daughter; according to others, she was his betrothed; according to yet 
others, she was simply his mistress. Wyntoun 0 calls her his “leman.” Blind 
Harry’s’” account agrees with Wyntoun’s very closely, yet he would seem 
to have had some other narrative before him, and possibly Wyntoun and 
Harry may have drawn mainly upon a common predecessor. However this 
may be, Harry, with inflexible allegiance to his hero, expressly affirms: 
“Mine author says she was his rightwise wife.” The point really needs no 
consideration. 


Harry lavishes a wealth of tender emotion over the loves of Wallace and 
Marion Bradfute, and his sympathetic feeling elevates him to genuine 
poetic expression, often touched with extreme delicacy. Marion lived at 
Lanark, “a maiden mild” of eighteen. Her father, Sir Hugh de Bradfute, and 
her eldest brother, had been slain by Hazelrig, the sheriff of Lanark; her 
mother, too, was dead; and such peace as she enjoyed was dependent on her 
having “purchased King Edward’s protection,” although that did not secure 
her from the offensive attentions of his local minions. 


” Amiable and benign she was, and wise, Courteous and sweet, fulfilled of 
geutrice, Her tongue well ruled, her face right fresh and fair. Withal she was 
a maid of virtue rare: Humbly her led, and purchased a good name. And 


kept herself with every wight from blame. True rightwise folk great favour 
did her lend.” 


When Wallace first saw her, Hazelrig had just broached a proposal of 
marriage between her and his son. The inevitable conflict arose.* 


The English sheriff, Hazelrig, forced his way into the house, and cruelly put 
the woman to death; in revenge for which Wallace soon afterwards 
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attacked and slew the sheriff. Wallace was proclaimed a felon and traitor; a 
price was put on his head; and he was thenceforth obliged to make his home 
in the woods and mountains. There he found companions who had been 
already driven to the same course, and joining with these, he became the 
chief of one of the small plundering bands which overran the kingdom. 
Wallace’s band was seldom unsuccessful in its enterprises; and the young 
hero already discovered a talent for war, which gained him distinction 
among other bands of outlaws, as well as with his own immediate 
followers. These gradually united themselves under his command, and he in 
a short time found himself at the head of a little army of outlaws whom he 
accustomed to discipline and obedience to their leader, as well as to those 
rapid and decisive movements which were necessary to insure success in 
the kind of warfare in which he was now engaged. He now openly declared 
war on the English, and he was joined by a few persons of more 
consequence, who hoped that they might thus assist in liberating their 
country from the English domination. Among the first of those was Sir 
William Douglas, a baron of influence in Clydesdale, who had been taken 
prisoner by the English at the siege of Berwick, and had been liberated on 
his taking the oath of fealty to King Edward. 


The addition of the numerous vassals of Douglas to his already considerable 
force encouraged Wallace to attempt some bolder enterprise. It happened, 
fortunately for his design, that Ormesby, the English justiciary, was holding 
his court at Scone, with no great force to protect him, while the guardian of 
Scotland was attending the English parliament. Wallace marched suddenly 


occasions ; an example of which will be found in the Ramayana, where the 
poet describes the solemn entry of Bharata into his grandfather’s capital : ” 
The inhabitants, after having watered the streets, had sprinkled them with 
sand, and garnished them with flower-pots, ranged in order, and containing 
fragrant plants in full blossom. The city was adorned with garlands, and 
exhaled the odours of frankincense and sweet-smelling perfumes.” The 
quantity of frankincense consumed in India deserves to be particularly 
remarked, as it is not an indigenous production, but imported from Arabia. 
Many other kinds of perfume are mentioned in the Periphis as being of 
native growth ; we can scarcely, therefore, doubt their having been used in 
very remote antiquity. 


This is not the place for enumerating in detail all the objects of commerce 
mentioned in the earliest accounts of India ; such, for instance, as female 
slaves, destined for the replenishing of harems ; different sorts of colours, as 
lac and indigo ; together with base and precious metals ; not forgetting the 
celebrated Indian steel, and many other valuable productions. But enough 
has been already said for the purjjose of showing the extent of ancient 
Hindu commerce, considered with reference to its principal objects. 
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to Scone in May, 1297, and surprised the justiciary, who escaped with 
difficulty, leaving a rich booty and many prisoners to the assailants. The 
latter now openly plundered and ravaged the country, putting all the English 
they found to the sword, and acting sometimes collectively, and sometimes 
in separate parties. They soon, however, collected all their forces into one 
army, and, leaving the scene of these exploits, threw themselves into the 
western districts of Scotland. This movement had, no doubt, been concerted 
with some of the great Scottish barons, who were weary of English rule, for 
Wallace had no sooner shown himself in the west than he was joined by the 
Steward of Scotland and his brother, Sir Andrew Moray, of Bothwell, 
Alexander de Lindesay, Sir Richard Lundin, Wishart, bishop of Glasgow, 
and other men of influence. The insurrection had now taken a formidable 
character, and Wallace, at the head of a considerable force, began to clear 
the districts in his power from the English. In doing this acts of great 
atrocity were daily perpetrated. The rage of the Scots was directed 
especially against the English clergy, and the victorious insurgents even 
amused themselves with torturing helpless women. 


ROBERT BRUCE JOINS WALLACE 


There was one man on whom all eyes were turned, and whose conduct had 
been hitherto indecisive. This was Robert Bruce, the son of Robert Bruce, 
lord of Annandale, who was at this time with King Edward. Young Robert 
Bruce was powerful by his extensive possessions, and by the number of 
ready vassals he could bring into the field, and he was looked on by the 
English rulers with so much suspicion that they summoned him to Carlisle, 
where he went with a numerous retinue, and made oath on the consecrated 
sacrament and the sword of Thomas a Becket, that he would be faithful to 
the king of England. 
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As a further proof of his zeal for the English government, he raised his own 
vassals, invaded and ravaged the lands of Wallace’s companion, Sir William 


Douglas, and carried his wife and children prisoners into Annandale. Bruce 
had no sooner performed this exploit than he privately conferred with the 
retainers of his father, and tried, but in vain, to persuade them to rise and go 
with him to join the other insurgents against the English. Perhaps he felt 
that he had now too far compromised himself to remain any longer inactive, 
for he raised his own tenantry, and joined the standard of Wallace and 
Douglas. 


The confederacy which had now formed round Wallace was, however, weak 
and uncertain. Success had given Wallace power, but the great barons who 
had joined in the revolt were ill contented to be serving under the banner of 
one who, without the set-off of high blood and extensive estates, stood 
proclaimed as an outlawed felon. Such was in no small degree the case with 
Bruce himself, whose ambition was stirred up by his own proximity to the 
throne, and his eye seems to have been directed constantly to the prize 
which John Baliol had carried off from his father. He had discovered that it 
was not likely to be the reward of his fidelity to King Edward, and he now 
thought that he might obtain it by serving his country. 


Intelligence of this revolt reached King Edward as he was preparing to sail 
for Flanders, and although it excited his anger, he seems to have been too 
much convinced of the weakness and desolation of Scotland to imagine that 
it need give him any serious alarm. He commanded the Earl of Warrenne 
and Sur-rey, his guardian of Scotland, to march against his Scottish 
enemies. The earl was stricken with years, and was hardly equal to the 
quickness that was necessary in such an emergency; but he sent before him 
his nephew, Henry Percy, with an army of forty thousand foot and three 
hundred horse. The English, who seem to have looked at Bruce as the most 
important of their enemies, marched rapidly through Annandale to take 
possession of the castle of Lochmaberry. It was night when they arrived 
there, and the Scots, who had been watching their movements, took 
advantage of the darkness, and made a furious attack on their camp. The 
English set fire to the wooden houses in which they were lodged, and by 
this light repulsed their assailants. They then marched towards Ayr, to keep 
the men of Galloway in allegiance. 


THE CAPITULATION AT IRVINE (1397 A.D.) 


At break of day Percy led his army in the direction where he had been told 
that the Scottish army was posted, and after a march of three or four miles 
he discovered them drawn up at Irvine, on the banks of a small lake. This 
was the first time that the insurgents had faced a regular disciplined army, 
and tha hearts of many of the leaders, who distrusted one another, suddenly 
failed them. Their principal anxiety seemed to be to make their peace with 
the English and save their estates. The Scots were equal in numbers to the 
English, and they had little to fear in risking a battle, had they been 
unanimous, but there was no unanimity among the insurgents. A Scottish 
knight — Sir Richard Lundi — who had hitherto resisted the English 
domination, set the example of desertion; he said there was no safety in a 
host which was divided against itself, and he went over with his men to the 
army of Henry Percy. Robert Bruce, the Steward of Scotland, Alexander de 
Lindesay, Sir William Douglas, the bishop of Glasgow, and others, followed 
his example; and all these chiefs affixed their signatures and seals to 
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an instrument in Norman French, in which they entreated forgiveness for 
their rebellion. It was dated at Irvine, on the 9th of July, 1297. 


Wallace was indignant at the desertion of his noble allies; and, resolutely 
refusing to join in their submission, he placed himself at the head of his 
own faithful followers and as many of the others as would serve under him, 
and made his retreat towards the north. The only person of any note who 
accompanied him was Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell. The Treaty of Irvine 
was Said to have been negotiated by the bishop of Glasgow, against whom 
the anger of Wallace was especially raised on this account; and he stopped 
in his retreat to wreak his vengeance on the prelate, by attacking his castle, 
ravaging his lands, and carrying his household into captivity. 


The barons who thus submitted at Irvine seem to have been confounded at 
their own act; and although the king had accepted their submissions, they 
hesitated to send in their hostages, under pretence that they waited for some 
security that the liberties of their country should be preserved. Two, 
however, Sir William Douglas and the bishop of Glasgow, kept strictly to 
their engagements, and, finding they could not fulfil all the articles of the 
capitulation, they voluntarily surrendered their persons. The bishop seemed 
to have lost the confidence of all parties, and Edward looked even upon his 
surrender with suspicion, and seemed to think that he meditated treachery. 


Robert Bruce had now become an object of more especial distrust, and he 
was only received into the king’s peace after the bishop with the steward of 
Scotland and Alexander de Lindesay had agreed to be his sureties until he 
delivered his daughter Marjory as hostage. In spite of this outbreak, Ed- 
ward, who was occupied with a continental war, continued to follow a 
conciliatory policy. 


WALLACE WINS AT STIRLING BRIDGE (SEPTEMBER 14TH, 1297) 


In the mean while Wallace in the north soon recruited his army, and 
recovered his confidence. The Scottish barons had deserted him, but most 
of their retainers, perhaps with the connivance of their lords, continued to 
follow his banner. The populace everywhere began to regard him as their 
protector and destined deliverer, and the army which looked upon him as its 
sole commander was increased rapidly during the summer months. He had 
already reduced the English garrisons who held the castles of Forfar, 
Brechin, and Montrose, and had driven them from nearly all the strongholds 
to the north of the Forth. He was commencing the siege of the strong castle 
of Dundee, when he received intelligence that the English army, under 
Warrenne and the treasurer Cressingham, was marching to Stirling on its 
way against him. With the army which now obeyed his command, and the 
ardour with which his successes had animated it, Wallace was not afraid to 
meet the enemy, and he knew that the ground about Stirling, if he could 
select his position, was more favourable than any spot he might have it in 
his power to choose for a tumultuous host to engage a disciplined army. He 
therefore marched southward with all his force after charging the citizens of 
Dundee with the siege of the castle, and threatening them with his utmost 


vengeance if they discontinued it; and he was fortunate enough to reach 
Stirling in time to make his dispositions before the English army arrived. 


The English army was superior in number as well as in discipline to that 
opposed to it, for while but forty thousand foot and a hundred and eighty 
horse were said to have followed the banner of Wallace, Warrenne led into 
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the field a force of fifty thousand foot and a thousand horse.’ But the 
English were embarrassed by the disagreement between their leaders, the 
earl and the treasurer Cressingham, the latter an overbearing ecclesiastic, 
who loved the profession of war better than the church, and who was hated 
by the Scots for his cruel tyranny. But for this cause, and for the earl’s want 
of vigour, the English would, perhaps, have reached Stirling before 
Wallace. It was the passion of Cressingham to hoard up the king’s revenue 
in his treasury, and he grudged the necessary expenses for the war. When 
the army marched towards Stirling, Henry Percy left Newcastle to join it, 
with a reinforcement of eight thousand foot and three hundred horse, but 
Cressingham ordered these troops to be disbanded, speaking of it as an 
unnecessary waste of the king’s treasure, and declaring that they had men 
enough for their purpose. 


The English army came in view of the Scots before Stirling on the 11th of 
September, and they found, to use the description of a contemporary 
chronicler, that there was not a better place in all Scotland for the defeat of 
a powerful army by a handful of men than that occupied by their enemies, 
whose force was concealed from their view by the nature of the ground. 
Instead of acting with the prudence which the knowledge of this 
circumstance ought to have insured, the English leaders showed a great 
want of caution. Warrenne and Cressingham seem to have imagined that the 
enemy would surrender with the same pusillanimity as at Irvine, and they 
delayed attacking the Scots until the Steward of Scotland, the earl of 


Lennox, and other Scottish barons who had accompanied the army, were 
sent to Wallace’s camp to try to bring him to terms. 


The whole course of the engagement which took place next day was a series 
of blunders on the part of the English commanders. By sunrise five 
thousand English footmen and a large body of Welsh soldiers had passed 
the bridge, but finding that they were unsupported, they repassed it. It was 
not till an hour after this that the earl of Warrenne awoke, and then the army 
was drawn up and some new knights were made. The Steward of Scotland 
and the earl of Lennox were seen approaching the camp. They informed the 
earl of Warrenne that they had made efforts to persuade Wallace to agree to 
terms of pacification, but without success, and that they could prevail upon 
none of his followers to desert him. The English soldiers had now become 
furious in their cries to be led on to the attack. The earl gave the order for 
passing the bridge. Sir Marmaduke Twenge, a knight of tried courage, with 
Cressingham himself, who was not wanting in the same quality, led them 
on, and when scarcely half the army had passed, Twenge, observing that the 
Scots still remained on the heights, and attributing their inactivity to fear, 
rashly gave the order to advance up the hill. 


This was exactly the movement that Wallace desired. He had sent a part of 
his army by a circuitous route to possess themselves of the foot of the 
bridge, by which the communication between the two divisions of the 
English army was entirely cut off, and when he saw that this object had 
been effected, he ordered his men to attack the division under Twenge and 
Cressingham. The Scots rushed down impetuously from the hill upon the 
troops, which were already in disorder, and soon threw them into 
inextricable confusion. Among the first who fell was Cressingham the 
treasurer. Multi- 


[ ‘Hume Brown ‘f thinks it incredible that either side should have had the 
number of men credited to it. It may be said in general of old accounts that 
exaggeration and diminution play a remarkable part. In such cases, 
however, we can do little but repeat with deprecation what records we 
have. | 
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tudes were slain around him; for the English soldiers seemed almost 
paralysed, and numbers of the heavy-armed horse threw themselves into the 
river, and were drowned in the attempt to swim over. The earl of Warrenne 
remained on the other side of the river, a spectator of the destruction of his 
men, and when he sent over the standard-bearers with another division, it 
was only to increase the disaster. Twenge, with one or two of his 
companions, cut his way through the columns opposed to him, and crossed 
the bridge to rejoin his commander; after which the bridge itself broke 
down, or was destroyed, thus rendering the fate of one portion of the army 
more helpless, although it facilitated the flight of the others. These, 
however, were exposed to an attack from new enemies; for when their 
allies, the earl of Lennox and the Steward of Scotland, who had, as was 
suspected, been in secret negotiation with Wallace, saw that their 
countrymen had the victory, they threw off the mask, and led on their 
followers to destroy and plunder the flying English. The English 
commander ordered Twenge to occupy the ?astle of Stirling, and then fled 
without halting till he reached Berwick, followed by what remained of his 
army. 


Wallace’s victory was complete. The loss on the side of the Scots was 
inconsiderable, but he had to lament the death of his faithful associate, Sir 
Andrew Moray. The English estimated their own loss at five thousand foot 
and a hundred horse, but in all probability it was much more considerable. 
The plunder which fell into the hands of the victors was immense. In their 
hatred of the English they made few or no prisoners, but slew all who fell 
into their hands, and they even indulged their fury by mutilating the dead. 
In their detestation of Cressingham, the Scottish soldiers threw themselves 
on his body, mangled it, and tore the flesh from his bones. His skin was 
taken off and cut to pieces, and it is even said that Wallace ordered a piece 
sufficient to make a sword-belt to be reserved. 


The battle of Stirling was for a moment fatal to the English domination in 
Scotland. It struck terror into the English garrisons, and not only Dundee, 
but all the other fortresses in the kingdom, were surrendered to Wallace. He 


dismantled the castles of Edinburgh and Roxburgh, as though apprehensive 
that his triumph might not be lasting, and that they might again serve the 
purposes of Edward’s tyranny. Even Berwick was deserted by its English 
garrison, and Wallace sent a Scottish knight, named Henry de Hali-burton, 
to take possession of it. 


WALLACE INVADES ENGLAND (1297 A.D.) 


Thus Wallace on a sudden found himself in full possession of the whole of 
Scotland. The Scottish chieftain determined to profit by the terror caused by 
his present success to invade the northern counties of England. He ordered 
for this purpose a general levy of soldiers throughout the kingdom; every 
county, barony, town, and village being required to send a certain 
proportion of its fighting men to march under his banner. In the execution 
of this order Wallace soon found how little substantial assistance he was 
likely to reap from the barons, who were already jealous of his power, and 
were unwilling to acknowledge for their superior a man of so mean an 
origin. The consequence was that Wallace’s levies were made slowly and 
imperfectly. 


Mortified at the lukewarmness of the nobles, most of whom remained at 
least professing allegiance to the English king, Wallace now proceeded to 
adopt measures of coercion, and, causing gibbets to be erected in each 
barony and county town, he threatened with death all who disobeyed his 
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summons to join the army. Some burgesses of Aberdeen were hanged; but 
in general this threat seems to have produced its full effect, and he soon 
found himself at the head of a vast though disorderly host. With these, 
taking as his associate in command Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell, the son 
‘ of the Moray who had been slain at the bridge of Stirling, he marched 
towards Northumberland. The population of that county, struck with terror, 
deserted their homes, and with their families, cattle, and household 


furniture, sought refuge in Newcastle. The Scots had sent their scouts 
before them, and by these they were informed of the flight of the 
inhabitants, and, as plunder was their main object, they put a stop to their 
march, as though they intended to proceed no farther. 


But no sooner had the Northumbrians, imagining the danger was over, 
returned to their homes, than Wallace marched his army suddenly and 
rapidly across the border, and during several weeks the counties of 
Northumberland and Cumberland were plundered and ravaged in the most 
horrible man-ner. The county of Durham was only saved from the invaders 
by the approach of winter, which set in with such severity, and at the same 
time the scarcity of provisions be-came so great that multitudes of the Scots 
perished by cold and famine. Wallace thus found it necessary to retreat. 
Towards Christmas Lord Robert Clifford raised the men of Cumberland, 
and joining them with the strong garrison of Carlisle, had twice invaded 
Annandale, which he ravaged with fire and sword, in retaliation for the 
attack on the English border. The lands of Robert Bruce suffered on this 
occasion, and he made it a pretext for deserting the English party and 
joining Wallace. 


Ruins of Roslin Castle. 


WALLACE IS MADE GUARDIAN OF SCOTLAND 


Soon after Wallace’s return to Scotland an assembly was held at the Forest 
Kirk, in Selkirkshire, which was attended by the earl of Lennox, Sir 
William Douglas, and other great barons, and their victorious leader was 
there elected governor or Guardian of Scotland, in the name of King John, 
for Baliol was still acknowledged by the Scots as their king. Wallace held 
this high office “with the consent of the community of Scotland.” In fact, 
though the lesser barons and gentry now joind him in great number, the 
earls of Scotland and the greater barons still held aloof, and were unwill- 


|‘ But Bain m shows that the son was but a child at the time, and there is 
some uncertainty as to the identity of this Moray. | 
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ing to acknowledge his superiority. But Wallace now began to exert the 
authority which had been placed in his hands with vigour and prudence, 
though perhaps with a little leaning to tyranny, though this may be excused 
by the turbulence of the people he had to govern. His attention was 
especially directed to the military condition of the kingdom, and he divided 
it into military districts, ordering in each shire, barony, lordship, town, and 
burgh, a muster-book to be kept of the number of fighting men between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty, and from these he drew, under pain of heavy 
penalty, whatever recruits he considered necessary. He proceeded at the 
same time to introduce a stricter discipline into his army, and endeavoured 
to restrain the licentiousness of the soldiers. His firmness compelled the 
greater nobles to submit, at least in appearance, to his authority.‘1 


He also tried to revive trade, and a letter from him and Moray to the 
magistrates and commons of Lubeck and Hamburg is in existence, inviting 
them to resume their commerce with Scotland.* 


EDWARD INVADES SCOTLAND, AND WINS AT FALKIRK (1298 
A.D.) 


The English monarch was absent in Flanders when these events took place, 
and what was still more inconvenient, before he could gain supplies from 
his parliament to suppress the Scottish revolt, Edward found himself 
obliged to confirm Magna Charta, the charter of the forest, and other 
stipulations in favour of the people; the English being prudently though 
somewhat selfishly disposed to secure their own freedom before they would 
lend their swords to destroy that of their neighbours. Complying with these 
demands, Edward, on his return from the Low Countries, found himself at 
the head of a gallant muster of all the English chivalry, forming by far the 


Commercial Routes 


The nature of the country, however, rendered the internal commerce of 
India diiferent from that of the rest of Asia, in respect of transportation ; for 
it was not necessary, nor indeed was it always possible, to employ caravans, 
as in the extensive tracts of inner Asia. That this mode of conveyance was 
nevertheless occasionally resorted to, we learn from the beautiful episode of 
Nala, where Damayanti in her flight is represented to have joined a caravan 
of merchants. But the beasts of burden made use of, in this instance, are 
tame elephants, which were therefore attacked in tlie night and dispersed by 
their wild brethren of the forest ; and besides, the caravan in question 
appears to have belonged to some royal personage, rather than to a 
company of private merchants. The greatest part of India, that is to say, the 
whole of the peninsula, being traversed witli rocky mountains, would 
scarcely, if at all, admit of the employment of camels ; and the moderate 
distances between one town and another, and the general spread of 
civilisation, would enable merchants to travel alone with perfect security, 
while river navigation and the coasting trade afforded unusual facilities for 
transporting merchandise. 


The Ganges and its tributary streams were the grand commercial routes of 
northern India ; and mention is also made of navigation on the rivers of the 
peninsula in the south. It is not improbable, indeed, that artificial routes 
between the Ganges iind the Indus, as we find to have been the case in 
aftertimes, existed even at an earlier period. The great high-roads across the 
country are not only frequently mentioned in the Ramayana ; but we also 
read of a particular class of men who were commissioned to keep them in 
repair. According to Arrian, the commercial intercourse between the eastern 
and western coasts was carried on in country-built vessels ; and when we 
consider the high antiquity of the pearl-fisheries in the straits of Ceylon, 
together with the necessary requisites thereto, we can hardly doubt that such 
was also the case many hundred years before his time. It would appear, 
then, that conveyance of merchandise by means of a caravan, as in other 
countries of the East, continued always foreign to the practice of India, 
unless the multitudes of pilgrims and penitents, that were continually 
resorting to places of sanctity, may be said to have compensated for the 


most superb army that had ever entered Scotland. [He had more than 80,000 
foot and 10,000 horse, according to some accounts.] Wallace acted with 
great Sagacity, and, according to a plan which often before and after proved 
successful in Scottish warfare, laid waste the intermediate country between 
Stirling and the frontiers, and withdrew towards the centre of the kingdom 
to receive the English attack, when their army should be exhausted by 
privation. 


Edward pressed on with characteristic hardihood and resolution. Tower and 
town fell before him: but his advance was not without such inconvenience 
and danger as a less determined monarch would have esteemed a good 
apology for retreat. His army suffered from want of provisions, which were 
at length supplied in small quantities by some of his ships. As the English 
king lay at Kirkliston, in West Lothian, a tumult broke out between the 
Welsh and English in his army, which, after costing some blood, was 
quelled with difficulty. While Edward hesitated whether to advance or 
retreat, he learned through the treachery of two apostate Scottish nobles (the 
earls of Dunbar and Angus) that Wallace, with the Scottish army, had 
approached so near as Falkirk. This advance was doubtless made with the 
purpose of annoying the expected retreat of the English. Edward, thus 
apprised that the Scots were in his vicinity, determined to compel them to 
action. He broke up his camp, and, advancing with caution, slept the next 
night in the fields along with the soldiers. 


Next morning, July 22nd, 1298, the armies met. The Scottish infantry were 
drawn up on a moor, with a morass in front. They were divided into four 
phalanxes or dense masses,’ with lances lowered obliquely over each 


[‘ They were called ” sehiltrons ” and were formed in circles. Hereford 
George c called them “an important advance in the art of war.” ] 
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other, and seeming, says an English historian, like a castle walled with steel. 
These spearmen were the flower of the army, in whom Wallace chiefly 
confided. He commanded them in person, and used the brief exhortation, ” I 
have brought you to the ring; dance as you best can.” 


The Scottish archers, under command of Sir John Stewart, brother of the 
Steward of Scotland, were drawn up in the intervals between the masses of 
infantry. They were chiefly brought from the wooded district of Selkirk. We 
hear of no Highland bowmen amongst them. The cavalry, which only 
amounted to one thousand men at arms, held the rear. 


The English cavalry began the action. The marshal of England led half of 
the men at arms straight upon the Scottish front, but in doing so involved 
them in the morass. The bishop of Durham, who commanded the other 
division of the English cavalry, was wheeling round the morass on the east, 
and perceiving this misfortune, became disposed to wait for support. “To 
mass, bishop ! < ‘ said Ralph Basset of Drayton, and charged with the whole 
body. The Scottish men at arms went off without couching their lances; but 
the infantry stood their ground firmly. In the turmoil that followed, Sir John 
Stewart fell from his horse, and was slain among the archers of Ettrick, who 
died in defending or avenging him. The close bodies of Scottish spearmen, 
now exposed without means of defence or retaliation, were shaken by the 
constant showers of arrows; and the English men at arms finally charging 
them desperately while they were in disorder, broke and dispersed these 
formidable masses. The Scots were then completely routed, and it was only 
the neighbouring woods which saved a remnant from the sword. The body 
of Stewart was found among those of his faithful archers, who were 
distinguished by their stature and fair complexions from all others with 
which the field was loaded. Macduff and Sir John the Grahame, “the hardy 
wight and wise,” still fondly remembered as the bosom friend of Sir 
William Wallace, were slain in the same disastrous action. 


Popular report states this battle to have been lost by treachery; and the 
communication between the earls of Dunbar and Angus and King Edward, 
as well as the disgraceful flight of the Scottish cavalry without a single 
blow, corroborates the suspicion. But the great superiority of the English in 
archery may account for the loss of this as of many another battle on the 


part of the Scots. The bowmen of Ettrick Forest were faithful, but they 
could only be few. So nearly had Wallace’s scheme for the campaign been 
successful, that Edward, even after having gained this great battle, returned 
to England, and deferred reaping the harvest of his conquest till the 
following season. If he had not been able to bring the Scottish army to 
action, his retreat must have been made with discredit and loss, and 
Scotland must have been left in the power of the patriots. 


WALLACE RESIGNS THE GUARDIANSHIP; THE POPE CLAIMS 
SCOTLAND 


The slaughter and disgrace of the battle of Falkirk might have been repaired 
in other respects ; but it cost the Scottish kingdom an irredeemable loss in 
the public services of Wallace. He resigned the Guardianship of the 
kingdom,’ unable to discharge its duties, amidst the calumnies with which 
faction 


[‘ Some have denied that Wallace resigned his authority and retired to 
France, but it is generally accepted. As an example of old exaggeration we 
may quote the English chronicler Hemingburgh,/ who states that 350,000 
Scots were killed or captured at Falkirk, which, as Burns b notes, is ” more 
than the entire adult male population of Scotland capable of bearing arms in 
the nineteenth century.” | 
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and envy aggravated his defeat. The bishop of Saint Andrews, Bruce, earl 
of Carrick, and Sir John Comyn were chosen Guardians of Scotland, which 
they administered in the name of Baliol. In the mean time that unfortunate 
prince was, in compassion or scorn, delivered up to the pope by Edward, 
and a receipt was gravely taken for his person from the nuncio then in 
France. This led to the entrance of a new competitor for the Scottish 
kingdom. 


The pontiff of Rome had been long endeavouring to establish a claim, as if 
he had been lord of the manor of all Christendom, to whatsoever should be 
therein found to which a distinct and specific right of property could not be 
ascertained. His claim to the custody of the dethroned king being readily 
admitted, Boniface VIII was encouraged to publish a bull, claiming 
Scotland as a dependency on the see of Rome, because the country had 
been converted to Christianity by the reliques of Saint Andrew. The pope in 
the same document took the claim of Edward to the Scottish crown under 
his own discussion, and authoritatively commanded Edward I to send 
proctors to Rome, to plead his cause before his holiness. 


This magisterial requisition was presented by the archbishop of Canterbury 
to the king, in the presence of the council and court, the prelate at the same 
time warning the sovereign to yield unreserved obedience since Jerusalem 
would not fail to protect her citizens, and Mount Zion her worshippers. 
“Neither for Zion nor Jerusalem,” said Edward, in towering wrath, “will I 
depart from my just rights, while there is breath in my nostrils.” 
Accordingly he caused the pope’s bull to be laid before the parliament of 
England, who unanimously resolved, “that in temporals the king of England 
was independent of Rome, and that they would not permit his sovereignty 
to be questioned.” Their declaration concludes with these remarkable 
words: “We neither do, will, nor can permit our sovereign to do anything to 
the detriment of the constitution which we are both sworn to, and are 
determined to maintain.” A spirited assertion of national right, had it not 
been in so bad a cause as that of Edward’s claim of usurpation over 
Scotland. 


Meantime the war languished during this strange discussion, from which 
the pope was soon obliged to retreat. There was an inefficient campaign in 
1299 and 1300. In 1301 there was a truce, in which Scotland as well as 
France was included. After the expiry of this breathing space, Edward I, in 
the spring of 1302, sent an army into Scotland of twenty thousand men, 
under Sir John de Segrave, a renowned general. He marched towards 
Edinburgh in three divisions, leaving large intervals between each. While in 
this careless order, Segrave’s vanguard found themselves suddenly within 
reach of a small but chosen body of troops, amounting to eight thousand 
men, commanded by Sir John Comyn, the guardian, and a gallant Scottish 


knight, Sir Simon Fraser. Segrave was defeated, but the battle was scarce 
over when his second division came up. The Scots, flushed with victory, re- 
established their ranks, and having cruelly put to death their prisoners, 
attacked and defeated the second body also. The third division came up in 
the same manner. Again it became necessary to kill the captives, and to 
prepare for a third encounter. The Scottish leaders did so without hesitation, 
and their followers, having thrown themselves furiously on the enemy, 
discomfited that division likewise, and gained, as their historians boast, 
three battles in one day. 


But the period seemed to be approaching in which neither courage nor 
exertion could longer avail the unfortunate people of Scotland. A peace 
with France, in which Philip the Fair totally omitted all stipulations in 
favour of his allies, left the kingdom to its own inadequate means of resist- 
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ance, while Edward directed his whole force against it. The castle of 
Brechin, under the gallant Sir Thomas Maule, made an obstinate resistance. 
He was mortally wounded, and died in an exclamation of rage against the 
soldiers, who asked if they might not then surrender the castle. Edward 
wintered at Dunfermline, and began the next campaign (1303) with the 
siege of Stirling, the only fortress in the kingdom that still held out. But the 
courage of the guardians altogether gave way; they set the example of 
submission, and such of them as had been most obstinate in what the 
English king called rebellion were punished by various degrees of fine and 
banishment.1 


With respect to Sir William Wallace, it was agreed that he might have the 
choice of surrendering himself unconditionally to the king’s pleasure, 
provided he thought proper to do so ; a stipulation which, as it signified 
nothing in favour of the person for whom it was apparently conceived, must 
be imputed as a pretext on the part of the Scottish nobles to save themselves 
from the disgrace of having left Wallace altogether unthought of. Some 


attempts were made to ascertain what sort of accommodation Edward was 
likely to enter into with the bravest and most constant of his enemies; but 
the demands of Wallace were large, and the generosity of Edward very 
small. The English king broke off the treaty, and put a price of three 
hundred marks on the head of the patriot. 


Meantime Stirling Castle continued to be defended by a slender garrison, 
and, deprived of all hopes of relief, continued to make a desperate defence, 
[as described in our history of England], under its brave governor, Sir 
William Olifaunt, until famine and despair compelled him to an 
unconditional surrender, in 1304, when the king imposed the harshest terms 
on this handful of brave men.-‘ 


THE CAPTURE AND EXECUTION OF WALLACE (AUGUST 23D, 
1305) 


Wallace was now living the life of an outlaw in the wilds of the north. Here 
he long eluded the pursuit of his enemies, and might perhaps never have 
fallen into their hands had he not been betrayed by his own people. Wallace 
was hated by the Scottish nobles, not only because they looked upon him as 
an upstart, but because, when in power, he appears to have acted towards 
them with a proud, unconciliating bearing. They, therefore, were far from 
unwilling to deliver him up to the king’s vengeance, if he fell into their 
hands. Many, also, of lower rank were ready to betray him, some with no 
better motive than the desire of obtaining the reward which was set upon his 
head. 


Among Wallace’s personal enemies was Sir John Menteith, a Scottish baron 
of high rank, whose nephew was slain fighting under that chieftain’s banner 
at Falkirk. It is supposed that Menteith had cherished a feud against Wallace 
ever since that fatal battle, because he had retreated from the field and left 
his nephew to perish. Sir John Menteith was, at this time, sheriff of 
Dumbartonshire, and he joined the authority of his office with the activity 
of a personal enemy in tracing Wallace from one hiding-place to another. At 
length a treacherous servant of the fugitive gave information of the place 


[‘During these ten years, not to speak of mere detachments, convoys, 
escorts, reinforce, ments, or garrisons, no fewer than twelve invading 


armies, consisting of Normans, Saxons, Welsh, and Irish, aided by Gascons 
from the south of France, and even Savoyards from the marches of Italy, 
had been poured across the Scottish border. Several of these armies 
exceeded in numbers that with which William of Normandy conquered 
Saxon England. — Wm. 


BORN8.& ] 
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of his retreat, and Menteith, having surrounded the house in which he was 
concealed, found him in bed “with his leman,” and carried him off a 
prisoner. 


He was immediately sent to London in fetters, where he was paraded 
triumphantly through the streets, and, in due course, waf arraigned in 
Westminster Hall of high treason ; and as it was reported that he had once 
boasted himself worthy to wear a crown in that place, a crown of laurel was 
placed in mockery on his head. He insisted upon his innocence of the 
disgraceful crime of treason, on the ground that he had never sworn fealty 
to the king of England, but he acknowledged that he had made war against 
him in defence of the independence of his country. 


As might be expected, the Scottish hero was found guilty of everything that 
was laid to his charge, and he was condemned to suffer the death of a 
traitor. Upon this the laurel crown was taken from his head, and he was 
chained; and on the 23rd of August the sentence was carried into 
execution.”- 


Matthew of Westminster ” (Flores Historiarum) describes him as ” 
Wilielmus Waleis, a man void of pity, a robber given to sacrilege, arson, 
and homicide, more hardened in cruelty than Herod, more raging in 
madness than Nero,” who was “condemned to a most cruel but justly 
deserved death. He was drawn through the streets of London at the tails of 


horses, until he reached a gallows of unusual height, especially prepared for 
him; there he was suspended by a halter; but taken down while yet alive, he 
was mutilated, his bowels torn out and burned in a fire, his head then cut 
off, his body divided into four, and his quarters transmitted to four principal 
parts of Scotland. Behold the end of the merciless man, who himself 
perishes without mercy!” ‘l 


The four quarters of Wallace’s body were stuck up at Newcastle, Berwick, 
Perth, and Aberdeen. His head was placed on a pole on London Bridge. 
Thus ignominiously perished the man whom Scotland has ever revered as 
one of the purest and bravest of her patriots; though, under the mistaken 
feelings and prejudices of that age, the people of England exulted over his 
fate as that of an accursed felon, and snouted songs of exultation over his 
quivering remains. The refined cruelty of his death, though in accordance 
with the sanguinary laws of that period, casts a dark blot on the character of 
one of the greatest of the English monarchs.” 


FREEMAN’S ESTIMATE OF WILLIAM WALLACE 


I speak of the wars of Wallace and Bruce as revolts. Their revolts may, like 
many other revolts, have been justifiable, but they were revolts. Neither of 
them, Bruce far less than Wallace, was resisting an invader. As for William 
Wallace, we need not look upon him either as the faultless hero which he 
appears in Scottish romance, nor yet as the vulgar ruffian which he appears 
in English history. His tenure of power in Scotland was very short, but for a 
man who started, as he did, from nothing, to rise, even for a moment, to the 
command of armies, and even to the government of the kingdom, shows 
that he must have possessed some very great qualities. That the great nobles 
mostly shrank from him, or supported him very faintly, is rather to his 
credit; it sets him forth more distinctly as a national champion. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to deny the fiendish brutalities practised by him in 
England. 


He could now hardly look for the mercy which he had scorned. In the eyes 
of Edward and of every Englishman he was simply a traitor, robber, 
murderer of the blackest dye. On such men the law took its course in 1305, 
just as it did in 1745.p 
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ESTIMATES OF WALLACE BY BURTON, MURISON, AND 
ROSEBERY 


This great man has stood forth for six centuries, and will in all probability 
stand forth forever, as incomparably the most heroic and most fateful figure 
in the history of Scotland — a hero and a patriot second to none in the 
recorded history of the nations. 


Burton r acknowledges freely that Wallace was “a man of vast political 
genius.” The particulars are most limited, and yet they are ample to ground 
a large inference. It will be sufficient to recall his endeavours, in the midst 
of warlike activity, to resuscitate industry and commerce, to reorganise the 
civil order, to secure the aid of France and Rome, to minimise the friction 
with the barons, and to observe and to enforce deference to constitutional 
principle. It is a striking testimony to his greatness of mind that he was 
absolutely destitute of ambition, as ambition is ordinarily understood. Even 
at the height of his power and popularity, he does not seem to have had the 
faintest impulse to seize the crown, or, indeed, to seize anything for himself. 
It is a singularly bright leaf in Wallace’s laurels that there remains no 
shadow of evidence of any inclination on his part to swerve from the 
straight course of pure and unselfish patriotism. 


Beyond and above the exceptional tribute of ” vast political and military 
genius” — a tribute doubly ample for any one man in any century of a 
nation’s history — it is the unique glory of Wallace that he was the one man 
of his time that dared to champion the independence of his country.1 More 
than that, though he died a cruel and shameful death amidst the exultant 
insults of his country’s foes in the capital city of the enemy, he yet died 
victorious. He had kept alight the torch of Scottish freedom. He, a man of 
the people, had taught the recreant nobles that resistance to the invader was 
not hopeless, although those that took the torch immediately from his hand 
failed to carry it on ; and the light was preserved by the commonalty till the 


torch was at length grasped by Bruce. Wallace, in fact, had made the 
ascendency of Bruce possible — a possibility converted into a certainty by 
the death of Edward I. 


Lord Rosebery’ has justly pointed to the attitude of Edward towards him in 
1304 as ” the greatest proof of Wallace’s eminence and power.” “The true 
deliverer of Scotland was Sir William Wallace.” 


The prime consideration is very finely singled out and expressed by Lord 
Rosebery : 


“There are junctures in the affairs of men when what is wanted is a Man — 
not treasures, not fleets, not legions, but a Man — the man of the moment, 
the man of the occasion, the man of destiny, whose spirit attracts and unites 
and inspires, whose capacity is congenial to the crisis, whose powers are 


[‘ So Robert Burns exclaims: 
“At Wallace’ name what Scottish blood But boils up in a springtide flood? “ 
And the English Wordsworth has paid this tribute in his Prelude: 


” T would relate How Wallace fought for Scotland ; left the name Of ‘ 
Wallace ‘ to be found, like a wild flower, All over his dear country ; left the 
deeds Of Wallace, like a family of ghosts, To people the steep rocks and 
river banks, Her natural sanctuaries, with a local soul Of independence and 
stern liberty.” ] 


h. w.— VOL. XXI. G. 
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recognise in Wallace one of these men — a man of fate given to Scotland in 
the storms of the thirteenth century. It is that fact, the fact of his destiny and 


want of it. The almost innumerable crowds that yearly flock to Benares, 
Jagannath, and elsewhere, amounting to many hundred thousands of souls, 
would obviously give rise to a species of commerce united with devotion ; 
and markets and fairs would be a natural, and indeed an indispensable 
requisite to satisfy the wants of such throngs of people. And consequently, 
too, the establishments called choultries, the erection of which was 
considered a religious duty, and wliose forms not unfrequently displayed all 
the magnificence of native architecture, might be said to have a similar 
destination with the caravanseries of other Eastern countries, without, 
however, the resemblance between the two being exactly perfect. 


The nature of the country and its productions, together with the peculiar 
genius of the people themselves, both contributed to render Hindu 
commerce of a passive rather than an active character. For as the 
productions of India were always in high request with the Western world, 
the Hindus would clearly have no occasion to transport them to foreign 
countries themselves; they would of course expect the inhabitants of the 
latter to come and fetch what tliey wanted. And again, the Hindu national 
character has no pretensions to that hardy spirit of adventure, which is 
capable of achieving 
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his fatefulness, that succeeding generations have instinctively recognised.” 
If it is fundamentally due to Wallace’s heroic heart and mind that the 
national spirit of freedom saved Scotland from union with England, on any 
terms less dignified than the footing of independence, then the results of his 
noble struggle entitle him to a foremost place among the great men that 
have established the foundations of the British Empire. One sovereign, at 
least, of England, as well as of Scotland, acknowledged — and handsomely 
acknowledged — “the good and honourable service done of old by William 
Wallace for the defence of that our kingdom.” Wallace made Scotland great; 
and, as Lord Rosebery proudly and justly claimed, “if Scotland were not 
great, the empire of all the Britains would not stand where it does.” In the 
work of imperial expansion, consolidation, and administration, Scotsmen 
have done, and are doing, at least their fair share; but that share would have 
been indefinitely deferred, and indefinitely marred, but for the uncurbed 
passion of freedom pervading their nature. And to Scotsmen, in all the 
generations, freedom will ever be nobly typified in the immortal name of 
Sir William Wallace.* 


CHAPTER V 


ROBERT BRUCE 


[130.5-1331 A.D.] 


Thus was Edward possessed of Scotland, which neverthelesse (that the 
world might see God’s hand in translating of kingdomes, being a point of 
his prerogative) was not long after plukt from his sonne, and the calamities 
which the Scots had suffered whelmed back upon the English, which 
peculiar art of Divine Providence you will more easily acknowledge, when 
you shall behold by how naked an instrument he raised againe the Scottish 
commonwealth out of that dust, in which, for a little season, it seemed to 
lye buried. — John 


SPEBD.b 


Wallace was dead. His body was disfigured and distributed in the great 
centres of his activity and influence, as an encouragement to English 
sympathisers and a sign of retribution to Scots that might yet cherish the 
foolishness of patriotism. The moral has been well rendered by Burton0 : 


” The death of Wallace stands forth among the violent ends which have had 
a memorable place in history. Proverbially such acts belong to a policy that 
outwits itself. But the retribution has seldom come so quickly, and so utterly 
in defiance of all human preparation and calculation, as here. Of the bloody 
trophies sent to frighten a broken people into abject subjection, the bones 
had not yet been bared ere they became tokens to deepen the wrath and 
strengthen the courage of a people arising to try the strength of the bands by 
which they were bound, and, if possible, break them once and for ever.” 


Wallace had done his work right well and truly, as builder of the 
foundations of Scottish independence. He had sealed his faith with his 
blood. Probably he died despairing of his country. Yet barely had six 
months come and gone when his dearest wish was fulfilled. d 


To settle the government of his late acquisition, Edward condescended to 
ask and follow the advice of three Scotsmen, Robert Bruce, the successor of 
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Bruce the competitor for the crown, and Wishart, bishop of Glasgow, and 
John Mowbray, both of whom had distinguished themselves by their 
previous attachment to the cause of independence. At their suggestion he 
summoned a Scottish parliament at Perth (May 2Sth, 1305), in which ten 
commissioners were chosen to confer with the king in person at London. To 
them were joined ten Englishmen, with several of the judges, and all took 
an oath to give the best advice in their power, without suffering themselves 
to be swayed by any consideration of friendship, enmity, or interest. 


The result of their deliberation was, on September 23rd: that John de 
Bretagne [or Britanny], Edward’s nephew, should be appointed Guardian of 
the realm, with the aid of the present chamberlain and chancellor, both 
Englishmen; that for the better administration of justice, Scotland should be 
divided into four districts, to each of which two justiciaries, the one a 
native, the other an Englishman, were assigned; and that Bruce should 
intrust the castle of Kildrummy to a person for whose fidelity he should be 
responsible.’” 


Edward’s recent biographer, T. F. Tout/’ has said of this settlement: 


” Admitting that Scotland was to be ruled by Edward at all, it is hard to see 
how the government of Scotland could have been better arranged than by 
this plan.” 


And the Scotch historian Burton1’ also says: 


” Tt bears the impression of a high intelligence and foresight, mellowed by 
beneficence, and even kindliness. The author of it saw that, once brought 
together, without violence, or goading to national antipathy, the two nations 
would naturally co-operate and fuse into one compact empire; and no one 
could be more alive to the mighty destinies that such an empire might have 
to look to.” Elsewhere he writes: “In truth Edward’s leniency was one of the 
examples of a new policy towards Scotland which experience had taught 
him. Strengthening his hand to the utmost, he would yet lay it on gently, if 
not winningly. He was no Nero or Domitian, luxuriating in the lust of 
power, and besotting himself with bloody orgies. His ambition was to be an 
organiser and reformer; in his own way, a benefactor to his race, and this 
passion was the real source of his severities. He saw before him the 
splendid vision of the British Isles under one scheme of strong, orderly 
government, blessing all classes of the community; and his fury when 
thwarted — his rage against the self-willed barbarians who baffled his wise 
projects, drove him to cruelty.” 


This settlement was followed by an act of conditional indemnity. All who 
had engaged in the rebellion and afterwards submitted, were secured as to 
life and limb, and freed from imprisonment and disherison, on condition 
that they paid certain fines: the clergy one year’s rent of their estates; 
Comyn, Gordon, and the bishop of Glasgow, three years’; William Baliol, 
Simon Fraser, and John Wishart, four years’, and Ingelram de Umfraville, 
five years’ rent. At the same time the order of temporary banishment 
against Comyn, Graham, and the bishop of Glasgow was recalled. The 
money arising from these fines was to be spent in Scotland, for the benefit 
of the kingdom. If it be considered that these men had given repeated proofs 
of their hostility to Edward, that they had sworn fealty to him and 
renounced it, had renewed their oaths and broken them again, we shall 
discover more reason to applaud his moderation than to accuse his severity. 
Take for example Wishart, bishop of Glasgow, of whom Edward complains 


to the pope that, after the forfeiture of Baliol, he swore fealty three times on 
” the body of Christ, the holy gospels, the cross Neot, and the black cross of 
Scotland,” and yet joined Bruce and Wallace; was pardoned and swore 
fealty again. 
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again rebelled and was pardoned; swore fealty a fifth time and rebelled and 
was pardoned (see Palgrave). He now swore fealty a sixth time, and kept his 
oath till Bruce assumed the crown, when he broke it again. The world has 
seen many conquerors: but it will be difficult to find one who with such 
provocation has displayed an equal degree of lenity.’” 


Scotland, therefore, might be said to be entirely reduced, and Edward 
nattered himself that he was now in quiet to enjoy that sovereignty which 
had been purchased by a war of fifteen years, and at an incredible expense 
of blood and treasure. In less than six months from the execution of 
Wallace, this new system of government was entirely overthrown and 
Scotland was once more free.9 


THE EARLY VACILLATIONS OF ROBERT BRUCE 


Robert Bruce, no doubt, took his name from a Norman ancestor, a De Brus, 
who came in with the Conquest. The very first in succession, however, 
married a Scottish ” heiress of Annandale,” whereby the family became 
Scottish barons as early as the reign of Alexander I. It is said that Robert’s 
actual birth occurred at Westminster, in England, but this is very doubtful. 
Be that as it may, the accident of his birth did not change the fact that the 
parents of the future king were domiciled Scottish subjects. How far he was 
influenced by patriotism, and how far by ambition, may be a difficult 
question to determine; but to speak of him as a “Norman adventurer in 
search of a crown,” or as an English subject of Edward, owing no duty to 
his Scottish brethren, is merely to juggle with words. In every point of view 
he was more a Scotsman than Edward was an Englishman. h 


Robert Bruce was put in possession of the earldom of Carrick by the 
resignation of his father in 1293. About this time Baliol, king of Scotland, 
had declared war against England ; but none of the Bruce family joined him 
on that occasion. They continued to regard their own chief the elder Bruce’s 
title to the crown as more just than that of Baliol. The oldest Bruce, indeed, 
as we have just noticed, nourished hopes that Edward would have preferred 
him to the crown on the deposition of his rival ; but checked by the scornful 
answer of the monarch, that he had other business than conquering 
kingdoms for him, he retired to his great Yorkshire possessions, yielding his 
Scottish estates to the charge of his grandson, who showed at this early 
period, when a youth of two or three-and-twenty, a bold, bustling, and 
ambitious, but versatile disposition of mind. He had a natural spirit of ill- 
will against the great family of ttomyn, because John Comyn of Badenoch 
had married Marjory, the sister of John Baliol. So that when Baliol’s title 
was ended by his resignation, and the foreign residence and youth of his son 
placed him out of the question, John, called the Red Comyn, the son of John 
Comyn of Badenoch and Marjory Baliol, had, through his mother, the same 
title to the throne as that which had been preferred on the part of John 
Baliol: and the Comyns’ claim, as Baliol’s, in the last generation, then stood 
in direct opposition to that on which the Bruces rested as descendants from 
Isabella, second daughter of David, earl of Huntingdon. 


But, besides the emulation which divided these two great families touching 
the succession of the crown, there had private injuries passed between them 
of a nature which, in that haughty age. were accounted deserving of 
persevering and inveterate vengeance. The lords who joined John Baliol in 
his revolt from Edward had issued a hasty order, confiscating the rich 
property of Annandale, because Bruce had not obeyed their summons. His 
domains 
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were granted by John Baliol to Comyn, earl of Buchan, and Bruce ‘s castle 
of Lochmaben was occupied by him accordingly. 


The necessary consequence was, that suspicion and hatred divided the 
heads of the two rival houses, and rendered it almost impossible for them to 
concur in any joint effort for their country’s liberty, because, when that 
freedom should be achieved, they could not expect to agree which of them 
should be placed at the head of affairs. During the insurrection of Wallace, 
the younger Bruce acted, as we have seen, with more than usual versatility. 
He took every oath that could be suggested in attestation of his faith to the 
king of England, showed his zeal by plundering the lands of William of 
Douglas, the associate of Wallace, carried that baron’s wife and family 
away prisoners; and having done all this to evince his faith to Edward, he 
united himself to Wallace and his associates. Once more Bruce saw Teason 
to repent the part he hail taken, again swore fealty, and gave his infant 
daughter as a hostage for keeping his faith in future.’ 


¢‘The breaking of an oath,” says Burton,” “has an ugly sound, and is not to 
be lightly spoken of; yet, like all other offences, it has to be measured by 
the special conditions of the time.” 


And Burns’* says: “In the first place, the church claimed to dispense with 
almost every duty, public or private. It exercised the power of ‘absolving’ 
from the most sacrea obligations, even when confirmed by solemn oaths. 
Under the feudal system every transaction between superior and vassal was 
made an occasion for homage and oaths of fealty, without taking account of 
the constantly recurring emergencies wherein such oaths were no longer 
considered binding. In short, an oath had ceased to be in fact what it might 
be in theory; and, in forming an estimate of the character of any historical 
personage, we must bear in mind the conditions of the time in this respect, 
just as we require to do with reference to the manner of carrying on war in 
the feudal ages. The very writers who so persistently denounce Robert 
Bruce do not hesitate to extol Harold as a patriot hero beyond reproach, 
without inquiring too minutely what share personal ambition had in his 
motives.” 


He permitted himself to be joined in the Scottish commission of regency, of 
which his rival, John the Red Comyn, was a distinguished member, having 
commanded, as we observed, at the memorable battle of Roslin. Upon the 
pacification between Edward and the Scots, and the death of his father in 


]304, Bruce was permitted to take possession of his paternal estates, while 
Comyn, as the greater delinquent in English eyes, was subjected to a severe 
fine. 


In 1304 Bruce enjoyed the favour and confidence of King Edward, and was 
one of those in whom that sagacious monarch chiefly trusted for securing 
Scotland to his footstool forever. Such, however, was far from being the 
intention of the young earl of Carrick. Though we can but obscurely trace 
what his purpose really was, this much is certain — a great object now 
presented itself, which formerly was not open to Brace’s ambition. In the 
insurrection of Wallace, and the subsequent stand made after the battle of 
Falkirk by the commissioners of regency, the name of John Baliol had 
always been used as the head and sovereign of Scotland, in whose right its 
natives were in arms, and for whom they defended their country against the 
English. It was probably the high influence of the Comyns, his near 
connections, which kept the claims of Baliol so long in the public eye. But, 
in his disgraceful renunciation, followed by a long absence from Scotland, 
after renouncing every exertion to defend his kingdom, the king, Toom- 
tabard, 
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i.e., Empty Coat, as he was termed by the people, lost all respect and 
allegiance among his subjects. The crown of Scotland was therefore open to 
any daring claimant who might be disposed to brave the fury of the English 
usurper; and such a candidate might have rested, with some degree of 
certainty, upon the general feeling of the Scottish nation, and upon that 
disaffection which, like a strong ground-swell, agitated both the middle 
classes and populace throughout the country, who were disposed, from the 
spirit of independence with which they were animated, to follow almost any 
banner which might be displayed against England. 


In this conjuncture Bruce entered into a secret treaty with William de 
Lambyrton, the primate of Scotland, binding themselves to stand by each 


other against all mortals (the king of England not being excepted). It was 
thought necessary to discover this league to John Comyn; or, perhaps, he 
had been led to suspect it, and such a communication had become 
unavoidable on the part of the conspirators. Comyn was given to understand 
that the purpose of the league was the destruction of the English supremacy 
in Scotland. The question was natural, ” And what king do you intend to 
propose?” To this Bruce, in a personal conference with John Comyn, is said 
to have pointed out to him that their claims to the throne might be 
considered as equal; “therefore,” said Bruce, “do you support my title to be 
king of Scots, and I will surrender my patrimonial estates to you; or give 
over to me your family possessions, and I will support your claim to the 
throne.” Comyn, it is said by the Scottish historians, ostensibly embraced 
the alternative of taking Bruce’s large property, and asserting his claim to 
royalty. But in secret he resolved to avail himself of this discovery to betray 
the intrigues of his rival to Edward. 


BRUCE KILLS HIS RIVAL, THE RED COMYN (1306 A.D.) 


Robert Bruce had returned to London, and was in attendance on the English 
court, when a private token from the earl of Gloucester, his kinsman, made 
him aware that his safety and liberty were in danger. It is said the earl of 
Gloucester sent Bruce a piece of money and a pair of spurs. Men’s wits are 
sharpened by danger, and slighter intimations have been sufficient in such 
circumstances to put them on their guard, and induce them to take measures 
for their safety when peril hovered over them. He left London instantly, and 
hastened to Scotland.’ It is said that near the Solway Sands Bruce and his 
attendants met an emissary of Comyn, who was despatched, they found, for 
the English court. They killed the messenger without hesitation, and from 
the contents of his packet learned the extent of Comyn’s treachery. In five 
days Bruce reached his castle of Lochmaben. 


It was on February 10th, 1306; and the English justiciaries appointed by 
Edward’s late regulations for preservation of the peace of the country of 
Scotland were holding their assizes at Dumfries for that purpose. Bruce, not 
yet prepared for an open breach with England, was under the necessity of 
rendering attendance on this high court as a crown vassal, and came to the 


county-town for that purpose. He here found Comyn, whom the same duty 
had brought to Dumfries. Bruce invited his rival to a private interview, 
which was held in the church of the Friars Minorite; a precaution — an 
unavailing one, as it proved — for the safety of both parties and the peace- 


[‘ Part of this legend says that Bruce had his horse’s shoes put on backward 
to deceive pursuers. ] 
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ful character of the meeting. They met by themselves, the slender retinue of 
each baron remaining apart and without the church. Between two such 
haughty rivals a quarrel was sure to arise, whether out of old feud or recent 
injury. The Scots historians say that at their private interview Bruce 
upbraided Comyn with his treacherous communication to Edward : the 
English, more improbably, state that he then, for the first time, imparted to 
Comyn his plan of insurrection against England, which Comyn rejected 
with scorn, and that this gave occasion to what followed. 


Without pretending to detail what no one save the survivor could have truly 
described, it is certain that a violent altercation took place, in which Comyn 
gave Bruce the lie, and Bruce in reply stabbed Comyn with his dagger. 
Confounded at the rashness of his own action, in a place so sacred, Bruce 
hastened out of the sanctuary. There stood without two of his friends and 
adherents, Kirkpatrick of Closeburne, and Lindsay, a younger son of 
Lindsay of Crawford. They saw Bruce’s bloody weapon and disordered 
demeanour, and inquired eagerlv the cause. “I doubt,” said Bruce, “I have 
slain the Red Comyn.” “Do you trust that to doubt?” said Kirkpatrick; “Pl 
mak sikar” (i.e., “Pl make sure”); so saying, he rushed into the church, and 
despatched the wounded man. Sir Robert Comyn, the uncle of John, 
interfered to save his kinsman, but was slain along with him. The English 
justiciaries, hearing this tumult, barricaded themselves in the hall where 
they administered justice. Bruce, however, compelled them to surrender, by 
putting fire to their place of retreat, and thereafter dismissed them in safety. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA 


the most extraordinary undertakings. While their fables abound with 
prodigious enterprise, the people themselves are content to lead a quiet and 
peaceful life, with just so much activity as is requisite to guide the plough 
or direct the shuttle, without running the risk of hazardous and unnecessary 
adventure. Their India — their Jambu-dvipa, comprised in their estimation 
the limits of the known world. Separated from the rest of Asia by a chain of 
impassable mountains on the north ; while on all other sides the ocean 
formed a barrier, which, if their laws are silent on the subject, yet at least 
their habits or their customs would not permit them to transgress; we can 
find no certain proof that the Hindus were ever mariners. & 


The Indian Akmy on the March 


CHAPTER IV. BRAIIMANISM AND BUDDHISM 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OP BKAHMANISM 


In the vast highlands formed by the conjunction of the great mountain 
chains of Bolor-Tagh in the northwest of the Himalayas, where, not far from 
the sources of the Oxus and other great rivers the tableland of Pamir, ” the 
roof of the world,” extends, a well-built nomadic race, possessing the 
rudiments of civilisation and calling themselves the “excellent” Aryans, in 
prehistoric times pastured their horses and Hocks. Shut off on the north and 
east by impassable mountains from Central Asia, the country on the west 
and south was appointed them for the evolution of their natural capacities. 
When the Aryans, following the inborn wandering instinct of all pastoral 


This rash act of anger and impatience broke off all chance which might still 
have remained to Bruce of accommodating matters with Edward, who now 
knew his schemes of insurrection, and must have regarded Comyn as a 
victim of his fidelity to the English government. On the other hand, the 
circumstances attending the slaughter were marked with sacrilege and 
breach of a solemn sanctuary, so as to render the act of homicide detestable 
in the eyes of all save those who from a strong feeling of common interest 
might be inclined to make common cause with the perpetrator. This interest 
could only exist among the Scottish patriots, who might see in Bruce the 
vindicator of his country’s liberty, and his own right to the crown; claims so 
sacred as to justify in their eyes his enforcing them against the treacherous 
confidant who had betrayed the secret to the foreign usurper, even with the 
dagger’s point, and at the foot of the altar. Bruce was, therefore, in a 
position as critical as if he had stood midway up a dizzy precipice, where 
the path was cut away behind him. The crown of Scotland hung within a 
possibility of his reaching it; and though the effort was necessarily attended 
with a great risk of failure, yet an attempt to retreat in any other direction 
must have been followed by inevitable destruction. Sensible of the perils of 
the choice, Bruce, therefore, resolved to claim the throne, with the 
unalterable resolution either to free his country or perish in the attempt. 


He retired from Dumfries into the adjoining wilds of Xithsdale, and resided 
in obscurity in the hut of a poor man, near the remarkable hill called the 
Dun of Tynron. Meantime he sent messengers abroad in every direction, to 
collect his friends and followers through his extensive estates, and to warn 
such nobles as he knew to be favourable to Scottish independence. But their 
numbers were but few, and they were ill prepared for a hasty summons. His 
own family supplied him with four bold brethren, all men of hardihood and 
skill in arms. His nephew, afterwards the celebrated Thomas Randolph, and 
his brother-in-law, Christopher Sea ton, also followed the cause 
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of their relation. Of churchmen, the primate of Scotland, the bishop of 
Glasgow, and the abbot of Scone joined in the undertaking, together with 
the earls of Lennox and of Athol, and some fourteen barons, with whose 
assistance Bruce was daring enough to defy the whole strength of England. 
He went from Dumfriesshire to Glasgow, where he determined to take the 
decisive measure of celebrating his coronation at Scone. On his road thither 
Bruce was joined by a warrior, who continued till his death the best and 
most disinterested of his friends and adherents. This was the young Sir 
James of Douglas [called “the Good”], son of William of Douglas, the 
heroic companion of Wallace, and, like his father, devoted to the 
independence of Scotland. 


BRUCE IS CROWNED AT SCONE, AND PUT TO FLIGHT (1306 A.D.) 


On the 27th of March, 1306, the ceremony of crowning Bruce was 
performed at Scone with as much state as the means of the united barons 
would permit. Edward had carried off the royal crown of Scotland : a slight 
coronet of gold was hastily made to supply its place. The earls of Fife had, 
since the days of Malcolm Canmore, uniformly possessed and exercised the 
right of placing the crown on the king’s head at his coronation, in memory 
of the high services rendered by their ancestor, Macduff, to that monarch. 
On this occasion the earl of Fife did not attend; but the right was, contrary 
to his inclination, exercised by his sister, Isabella, the countess of Buchan, 
who absconded from her husband, in order that the blood of Macduff might 
render the service due to the heir of Malcolm Canmore. For this she was 
afterwards strangely and cruelly punished by Edward I. 


Although the figure which Robert Bruce had hitherto made in public life 
was Of a fickle and apparently selfish description, yet his character for 
chivalrous accomplishments stood high, and when he took the field many of 
Wallace’s old followers began to join him. Meantime Edward directed 
Aymer de Valence, earl of Pembroke, under the title of Guardian of 
Scotland, to proceed to put down the rebellion in that kingdom. He was 
accompanied by Lord Clifford and Henry Percy. The king himself was then 
ill, and scarce able to mount on horseback. 


Meanwhile Bruce, against whom these vindictive preparations were 
directed, was engaged in strengthening his party, without any considerable 
success. His enterprise was regarded as desperate, even by his own wife 
(according to the English authorities), who, while he boasted to her of the 
sovereign rank he had obtained, said to him: “You are, indeed, a summer 
king; but you will scarce be a winter one.” He appears to have sought an 
encounter with the earl of Pembroke, who, with an army of English, had 
thrown himself into the fortified town of Perth. Bruce arrived before the 
town, June 19th, 1306, with a host inferior to that of the English earl by 
fifteen hundred men-at-arms. 


Nevertheless he sent Pembroke a challenge to come forth and fight. The 
Englishman replied that he would meet him on the morrow. Bruce retired to 
the neighbouring wood of Methven, where he took up his quarters for the 
night, expecting no battle until next day. But Pembroke’s purpose was 
different from what he expressed. He caused his men instantly to take arms, 
though the day was far spent, and, sallying from the town of Perth, 
assaulted with fury the Scots, who were in their cantonments and taken at 
unawares. They fought boldly, and Bruce himself was thrice unhorsed. 
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At one moment he was prisoner in the hands of Sir Philip de Mowbray, who 
shouted aloud that he had taken the new king. Christopher Seaton struck 
Mowbray to the earth, and rescued his brother-in-law. About four hundred 
of the Scots kept together, and effected their escape to the wilds of Athol. 
Several prisoners were made, and some pardoned or admitted to ransom; 
but those of distinction were pitilessly hanged, drawn, and quartered. Young 
Randolph, Bruce’s nephew, submitted to the king of England, and was 
admitted to favour. 


Bruce, seeing his party almost totally dissipated by the defeat at Methven, 
was obliged to support himself and the few who remained with him, 
amongst whom were his own wife and many other ladies, by the toils of the 


chase. From Athol the noble fugitives retreated into Aberdeenshire, and 
from thence they approached the borders of Argyllshire. Winter was 
approaching, and threatened not only to diminish their supplies of 
sustenance, but was likely, by the rigour of the weather, to render it 
impossible for their females any longer to accompany them. 


The most part of the shire of Argyll, which they now approached, was 
under the command of a powerful chief called Macdougal, or John of Lorn. 
This prince had married an aunt of the slaughtered John Comyn, and 
desired nothing with more ardour than an opportunity to avenge the death 
of his ally upon the homicide. Accordingly, when Bruce attempted to 
penetrate into Argyllshire at the head of his company, he was opposed by 
John of Lorn, who encountered him at a place called Dairy (i.e., the king’s 
field), near the head of Strathfillan, August 11th. The Highlandmen being 
on foot, and armed with long pole-axes, called Lochaber-axes, attacked the 
little band of Bruce where the knights had no room to manage their horses, 
and did them much injury. Bruce, compelled to turn back, placed himself in 
the rear of his followers, and protected their retreat with the utmost 
gallantry. Three Highlanders, a father and two sons, assaulted him at once ; 
but Bruce, completely armed, and excellent at the use of his weapon, rid 
himself of them by despatching them one after another. 


Driven back from the road by which he had purposed to approach the 
western isles, where he had some hopes of finding shelter, Bruce laboured 
under great and increasing difficulties, the first effect of which was to 
compel him to separate the ladies from his company. His younger brother, 
Nigel Bruce, was sent to conduct the queen and her attendants back to 
Aberdeenshire, where his brother was still master of a strong castle, called 
Kildrummie, which might serve them for some time as a place of refuge. 


On the banks of Loch Lomond Bruce met with the earl of Lennox, who, 
wandering there for protection, discovered the king was in his 
neighbourhood, by hearing a bugle sounded with an art which he knew to 
be peculiar to his master. They met, embraced, and wept. By the guidance 
and assistance of Lennox, Bruce reached the province of Cantire, then 
subject to Angus, called Lord of the Isles. Here the king met with Sir Neil 
Campbell, who had gone before him to propitiate this powerful Highland 


prince, whose favour was the more easily obtained that he was unfriendly to 
John Macdougal of Lorn, the personal enemy of Robert Bruce. This Angus 
was also the descendant of the renowned Somerled, and head of the sept of 
the Macdonalds, the most powerful scion of those original Scots who 
colonised Argyllshire under Fergus, the son of Eric, and who, seated in 
Cantire, Islay, and the other western islands, had, since the death of 
Alexander III, nearly shaken off subordination to the crown of Scotland, 
and paid as little respect to the English claim upon their supremacy. 
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Bruce resolved to bur}’ himself in the remote island of Rathlin,1 on the 
coast of Ireland, a rude and half-desolate islet, but inhabited by the clan of 
Macdonalds, and subject to their friendly lord. By this retreat he effected his 
purpose of secluding himself from the jealous researches made after him by 
the adherents of the English monarch, and the feudal hatred of John of 
Lorn. Here Bruce continued to lurk in concealment during the winter of 


1306. 


In the mean time his friends and adherents in Scotland suffered all the 
miseries which the rage of an exasperated and victorious sovereign could 
inflict. His wife and his daughter were taken forcibly from the sanctuary of 
Saint Duthac, at Tain, and consigned to the severities of separate English 
prisons, where they remained for eight years. The countess of Buchan, who 
had placed the crown on the Bruce’s head, was immured in a place of 
confinement [called “a cage” and by tradition said to have been shaped like 
a crown], constructed expressly for her reception on the towers of the castle 
of Berwick, where the sight of her prison might make her the subject of 
wonder or scorn to all that passed. The bishop of Saint Andrews, the bishop 
of Glasgow, and the abbot of Scone, taken in arms, were imprisoned by 
Edward, who applied to the pope for their degradation, in which, however, 


he did not succeed. Nigel Bruce, a gallant and beautiful as well as highly 
accomplished youth, held out his brother’s castle of Kildrummie till a traitor 
in the garrison set fire to the principal magazine, when surrender became 
inevitable. He. was tried, condemned, and executed. Christopher Seaton, 
who so gallantly rescued the Bruce at the battle of Methven, shared with his 
brother-in-law the same melancholy fate. The vengeance of Edward did not 
spare his own blood. The earl of Athol had some relationship with the royal 
family of England; but the circumstance having been pleaded in favour of 
the earl, Edward only gave so much weight to it as to assign him the 
distinction of a gallows fifty feet high. 


Simon Fraser, one of the commanders at the victory of Roslin (the other 
being the unfortunate John Comyn), still disdained to surrender, and 
continued in arms, till being defeated at a place called Kirkincliffe, near 
Stirling, he was finally made prisoner, exposed to the people of London 
loaded with fetters, crowned with a garland in mockery, and executed with 
all the studied cruelty of the treason law. To add to the disastrous deaths of 
his friends and associates, the fate of Bruce personally seemed utterly 
destitute. He was forfeited by the English government as a man guilty of 
murder and sacrilege, and his large estates, extending from Galloway to the 
Solway Firth, were bestowed on different English nobles, of which Sir 
Henry Percy and Lord Robert Clifford had the greatest share. A formal 
sentence of excommunication was at the same time pronounced against him 
by the papal legate, with all the terrific pomp with which Rome knows how 
to volley her thunders. 


Thus closed the year 1306 upon Scotland. The king, lurking in an obscure 
isle beyond the verge of his dominions, an outlawed man, deprived at once 
of all civil and religious rights, and expelled from the privileges of a 
Christian, in as far as Rome had power to effect it; the heads and limbs of 
his best and bravest adherents, men like Seaton and Fraser, who had upheld 
the cause of their country through every species of peril, blackening in the 
sun on the walls of their own native cities, or garnishing those of their 
vindictive enemy. 


[‘Some have thought that, as Rathlin was under Edward’s control, Bruce 
must rather have gone to Norway. ] 
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With the return of spring, hope and the spirit of enterprise again inspired the 
dauntless heart of Robert Bruce. He made a descent on the isle of Arran, 
with the view of passing from thence to the Scottish mainland. A faithful 
vassal in his earldom of Carrick engaged to watch when a landing could be 
made with some probability of success, and intimate the opportunity to 
Bruce. The signal agreed upon was a fire to be lighted by the vassal on the 
cape or headland beneath Turnberry Castle, upon seeing which it was 
resolved Bruce should embark with his men. The light long watched for at 
length appeared; but it had not been kindled by Bruce ‘s confidant. The 
king sailed to the mainland without hesitation, and was astonished to find 
his emissary watching on the beach, to tell him the fire was accidental, the 
English were reinforced, the people dispirited, and there was nothing to be 
attempted with a prospect of success. Robert Bruce hesitated; but his 
brother Edward, a man of courage which reached to temerity, protested that 
he would not go again to sea, but being thus arrived in his native country, 
would take the good or evil destiny which Heaveri’ might send him. Robert 
himself was easily persuaded to adopt the same bold counsel; and a sudden 
attack upon a part of the English who were quartered in the town gave them 
victory and a rich booty, as Percy, who lay in the castle, did not venture to 
sally to the relief of his men. 


This advantage was followed by others. It seemed as if Fortune had 
exhausted her spite on the dauntless adventurer, or that Heaven regarded 
him as having paid an ample penance for the slaughter of Comyn. Bruce 
was joined by friends and followers, and the English were compelled to 
keep their garrisons; until Sir Henry Percy, instead of making head against 
the invader, deemed it necessary to evacuate Turnberry Castle, and retreat 
to England. James Douglas penetrated into his own country in disguise, and 
collecting some of his ancient followers, surprised the English garrison 
placed by Lord Clifford in Douglas Castle, and putting the garrison to the 
sword, mingled the mangled bodies with a large stock of provisions which 


the English had amassed, and set fire to the castle. The country people to 
this day call this exploit the “Douglas’s Larder.” 


The efforts of Bruce were not uniformly successful. Two of his brothers, 
Thomas and Alexander, had landed in Galloway, but were defeated and 
made prisoners by Roland Macdougal, a chief of that country who was 
devoted to England. He sent the unfortunate brothers to Edward, who 
executed them both, and became thus accountable to Bruce for the death 
of#three of his brethren.1 This accident rendered the king’s condition more 
precarious than it had been, and encouraged the Gallowegians to make 
many attempts against his person, in some of which they made use of 
bloodhounds. At one time he escaped so narrowly that his banner was 
taken, and, as it happened, by his own nephew, Thomas Randolph, then 
employed in the ranks of the English. When pressed upon on this and 
similar occasions, it was the custom of Bruce to elude the efforts of the 
enemy by dispersing his followers, who, each shifting for himself, knew 
where to meet again at some place of rendezvous, and often surprised and 
put to the sword some part of the enemy which were lying in full assurance 
of safety. 


[‘ If for no worthier things there was room still in Edward’s frail body for 
hatred and ferocity. He had the satisfaction yet, before he died, to reap a 
small but rich harvest of vengeance. These are the acts that break the spirit 


of servile races, but only move those of higher mettle to vengeance.— 
Burton.c] 
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At length, after repeated actions and a long series of marching and counter- 
marching, Pembroke was forced to abandon Ayrshire to the Bruce, as Percy 
had done before him. Douglas on his part was successful in Lanarkshire, 
and the numerous patriots resumed the courage which they had possessed 
under Wallace. A battle was fought at Loudoun-hill, in consequence of an 
express appointment, between Bruce and his old enemy the earl of 
Pembroke, who was returning to the west with considerable reinforcements, 
the 10th of May, 1307, in which the Scottish king completely avenged the 
defeat at Methven. Pembroke fled to Ayr, in which place of refuge the earl 
of Gloucester was also forced to seek safety. By these and similar 
skirmishes, in which his perfect knowledge of the principles of partisan 
warfare enabled him to take every advantage afforded by the excellence of 
his intelligence arising from the good will of the country, or by 
circumstances of ground, weather, weapons, and the like, the Scottish king 
gradually accustomed his men to repose so much confidence in his skill and 
wisdom that his orders for battle were regarded as a call to assured victory. 
He himself, James Douglas, and others among his followers, displayed at 
the same time all that personal and chivalrous valour which the manners of 
the age demanded of a leader, and which often restored a battle when well- 
nigh lost. It was to these latter qualities also, as well as to precaution and 
sagacity, that Bruce was indebted for his escape from several treacherous 
attempts to take away his life, by the friends of the slaughtered Comyn, or 
the adherents of the king of England. Several of such assassins were slain 
by Robert with his own hand; and a general opinion, long suppressed by the 
former course of adverse events, began to be entertained through Scotland 
that Heaven, in the hour of utmost need, had raised up in the heir of the 
Scottish throne a prince destined by Providence to deliver his country, and 
that no weapon forged against him should prosper. 


Old Entrance Gate at Arran 


THE DEATH OF EDWARD I AND ACCESSION OF EDWARD II (1307 
A.D.) 


In fulfilment of his romantic vow, “to heaven and the swans,” Edward had 
advanced as far as Carlisle, to open his proposed campaign against the 
Scots, but had been detained there during the whole winter by the wasting 
effects of a dysentery. As the season of action approached, and the rumours 
of Bruce’s success increased, the king persuaded himself that resentment 
would restore him the strength which age and disease had impaired. 


It was, indeed, a mortifying condition in which he found himself. For the 
space of nineteen or twenty years the conquest of Scotland had been the 
darling object of his thoughts and plans. It had cost him the utmost exertion 
of his bold and crafty faculties — blood had been shed without measure, 
wealth lavished without grudging, to accomplish this darling plan ; and 
now, when disease had abated his strength and energies, he was doomed to 
see 
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from his sick-bed the hills of Scotland, while he knew that they were still 
free. 


As if endeavouring to restore by a strong effort of the mind the failing 
strength of his body, he declared himself recovered, hung up in the 
cathedral the horse-litter in which he had hitherto travelled, but which he 
conceived he should need no longer, and, mounting his war-horse, 
proceeded northward. It was too forced an effort to be continued long. 
Edward only reached the village of Burgh on the Sands, and expired there 
on the 7th of July, 1307. On his deathbed his thoughts were entirely on the 
Scottish affairs: he made his son swear that he would prosecute the war 
without truce or breathing-space; he repeated the strange injunction that, his 
flesh being boiled from his bones, the latter should be transported at the 
head of the army with which he was about to invade Scotland, and never be 
restored to the tomb till that obstinate nation was entirely subdued. By way 


races, left their home, one part of them settled in the mountain districts 
north and west of the Hindu Kush (Paropamisus), which in the Greek 
writers bore the names of Sogdiana, Bactriana, Hyrcania, and Arachosia ; 
another part went farther, wandered through the southwestern passes of 
these mountains, and took possession of the rich, fertile country on the 
banks of the Indus (Sindh). The former, called the Iranians, or according to 
their sacred language, the Zend people, evolved in time the state of culture 
which their conquerors — the Medes and Persians — adopted from them. 
The latter, called among the other nations of the ancient world, Indians or 
Hindus, after the principal river of their land, became the creators of that 
perfected system of religion, of those peculiar political and legal forms, and 
of that Sanskrit literature, which we still admire in its remains and 
traditions. 


The aborigines, dark-skinned races, of rude customs and wild mode of life, 
were partly exterminated or pushed back into the forests by the Aryan 
immigrants, partly subjugated and reduced to the condition of servitude and 
slavery, and in this way an impassable barrier was erected between the two 
races. 


The deep contempt with which the conquerors looked down upon the 
conquered increased in the Indian consciousness that self-satisfied conceit 
which led the Brahmans to consider all people who spoke another language, 
or who were under other laws, as barbarians, called by them Mlechcha {i.e., 
weak), with whom they must avoid all intermixture and all social inter, 
course. 
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There is no trustworthy historical information of antiquity to throw light on 
the development and gradual evolution of the culture of the Aryans, and so 
until the chronicles and legends of the Buddhists in the sixth and fifth and 
the records of the Greeks in the fourth and third centuries, it can only be 
gathered from a few traces and analogies. The Brahmaus had not the 
slightest interest in records ; on the other hand they endeavoured to blot out 
all recollection of earlier times and other conditions, so that the conditions 


of corol-lary to this singular precept the dying king bequeathed his heart to 
be sent to the Holy Land, in whose defence he had once fought.’ 


For his epitaph he ordered these words put on his tomb, “Edwardus Primus, 
Scotorum Malleus” (“Edward I, Hammer of the Scots”). Against the praises 
of his glorious achievements, Buckle J’ and others have emphasised the fact 
that all the treasures he spent, the lives of English and Scotch he sacrificed, 
were in vain, for his conquest fell to naught the moment his strong hand 
was helpless to check the growing power of Bruce.” 


Edward II, the feeble yet headstrong successor of the most sagacious and 
resolute of English princes, neglected the extraordinary direction of the 
dying monarch respecting the disposal of his body, which he caused to be 
interred at Westminster (by which means the bones of Edward I probably 
escaped falling into Scottish custody), and naming first the earl of 
Pembroke, and afterwards John de Bretagne, earl of Richmond, in his room, 
to be Guardian of Scotland, he himself found it more agreeable to hasten 
back to share the pleasures of London with Gaveston and his other minions, 
than to undertake the difficult and laborious task of subduing Bruce and his 
hardy associates. 


The English Guardian, however, did his duty, and soon assembled a force so 
superior to that of Bruce that the king thought it necessary to shift the war 
into the northern parts of Scotland, where the enemy could not be so 
suddenly reinforced. He left the indefatigable James of Douglas to carry on 
the war in the wooded and mountainous district of Ettrick forest. 


In Aberdeenshire King Robert was joined by Sir Alexander and Sir Simon 
Fraser, sons of the gallant hero of Roslin. But he was opposed by Comyn, 
earl of Buchan, who to party hatred added an eager desire to revenge the 
death of his kinsman slain by Bruce. The time seemed favourable for his 
purpose, for Bruce was at this time afflicted with a lingering and wasting 
distemper, which impaired his health and threatened his life. In this 
condition, he thought it wise to retreat before the earl of Buchan, who at 
length pressed so closely on his rear as to beat up their quarters in the town 
of Old Meldrum, and cause some loss. “These folks will work a cure on 
me,” said Bruce, starting from the litter which he had been of late 
compelled to use; and rushing into battle, though obliged to be supported in 


his saddle, he was so actively seconded by his troops that he totally 
defeated the earl of Buchan ; and in reward for the pertinacity with which 
that lord had pursued him, he ravaged his country so severely that the 
“herrying” of Buchan was the subject of lamentation for a hundred years 
afterwards, and traces of the devastation may be even yet seen. 
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The citizens of Aberdeen declared in Brace’s favour, and adding acts to 
professions, stormed and took the castle, and expelled the English garrison. 
The citadel of Forfar was also taken, and both fortresses were demolished 
by order of Bruce; a course of policy which he always observed, because 
the English were more skilful in the attack and defence of fortified places. 


Edward Bruce fought and won several actions against the English in 
Galloway, as well as against the natives of that barbarous country, who had 
always taken part against the Bruce’s interest. He gained these successes 
through exertion of a reckless courage which defied all the usual 
calculations of prudence. At length, after a severe defeat given to the native 
chiefs and their southern allies on the banks of the Dee, June 29th, 1308, 
Edward expelled the English entirely from Galloway, and brought that rude 
province into submission to his brother. 


Douglas again retook and dismantled his own fortress of Douglas, upon 
which he had now made three attacks, two of which were completely 
successful. He then proceeded to scour the hills of Tweeddale and the forest 
of Ettrick. In reconnoitring the country on the small river of Lyne the 
Douglas approached a house, in which a spy whom he sent forward heard 
men talking loudly, one of whom used the “devil’s name” as an oath or 
adjuration. Conjecturing they must be soldiers who dared make familiar use 
of so formidable a phrase, Douglas caused his attendants to beset the house, 
and made prisoners therein Thomas Randolph, the king’s nephew, and 
Alexander Stewart of Bonkill, both of whom since the battle of Methven 
had adhered to the English interest. They were well treated and sent to the 


king, who gently rebuked Randolph for breach of allegiance. “It is you,” 
said the haughty young warrior, “who degrade your own cause by trusting 
to ambuscades instead of facing the English in the field.” “That may happen 
in due time,” replied Bruce: “in the mean time it is fitting that you be taught 
your duty by restraint.” Thomas Randolph was sent accordingly to prison, 
where he did not long remain. He was reconciled to his uncle, whom he 
ever after served with the utmost fidelity : indeed, Douglas only, among the 
followers of the Bruce, was held to equal him in military fame. [He later 
became the “great earl of Moray.” ] 


THE RAPID TRIUMPH OF BRUCE 


Bruce’s successes now enabled him to chastise the lord of Lorn, by whom, 
after his defeat at Methven, he had been so severely persecuted. He 
marched towards Argyllshire, and arrived at Dalmally. Here he learned that 
John of Lorn and his Highlanders had stationed themselves in a formidable 
pass, where the great mountain of Cruachan-Ben sinks down upon the 
margin of Loch-Awe, so that the road passes among precipices on the left 
hand, and the deep lake on the other. But Bruce understood as well as any 
modern tactician how such difficulties were to be overcome. While he 
himself engaged the attention of the mountaineers by threatening an assault 
in front, he despatched Douglas, with a party of light troops, to march round 
the mountain and turn the pass, thus attacking the defenders in front, flank, 
and rear at once. They were routed with great slaughter. The lords of Lorn, 
father and son, escaped by sea. Their castle of Dunstaffnage was taken, and 
their country pillaged, August, 1308. 


Thus did Robert Bruce, with steady and patient resolution, win province 


after province from the English, encouraging and rewarding his friends, 
overawing and chastising his enemies, and rendering his authority more 
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respected day by day. The profound wisdom and resolute purpose of Ed- 
ward I would have been required to sustain, against Bruce’s talents, the 
conquests he had made; but the weak and fickle character of his son was all 
that England had to oppose to him.’ 


The measures to which Edward resorted were imperfect, feeble, hastily 
assumed, and laid aside without apparent reason. At one time he put his 
faith in William de Lambyrton, the archbishop of Saint Andrews, whom his 
father had cast into prison. This prelate being liberated and pensioned by 
the second Edward, volunteered his services to promulgate the bull of 
excommunication against Robert Bruce; but if the bull had made but slight 
impression on the Scots during the king’s adversity, it met with still less 
regard when the splendour of repeated success disposed his countrymen in 
general to blot from their remembrance the deed of violence with which so 
brilliant a career had commenced. The death of John Comyn was but like a 
morning cloud which is forgotten in the blaze of a summer noon. 


THE TRUCE OF 1309 AND THE DECLARATION OP THE CLERGY 


The king of France, who had deserted the Scots in their utmost need, now 
began to be once more an intercessor in their behalf; and the English king 
consented to offer a truce to Bruce and his adherents; but the Scots, on their 
part, required payment of a sum of money before they would grant one. 
Edward’s measures showed a predominance of weakness and uncertainty. 


All public measures in Scotland, on the other hand, were marked by the 
steadiness of conscious superiority which they borrowed from the character 
of their sovereign. The estates of the kingdom solemnly declared the award 
of Edward adjudging the crown of Scotland to John Baliol was an injustice 
to the grandfather of Bruce. They recognised the deceased lord of 
Annandale as the true heir of the crown, owned his grandson as their king, 
and denounced the doom of treason against all who should dispute his right 
to the crown.2 The clergy of the kingdom [assembled at Dimdee in 
February, 1309] issued a spiritual charge to their various flocks, 
acknowledging Bruce as their sovereign, in spite of the thunders of 
excommunication which had been launched against him. 


At length, in 1310, Edward, roused into action, assembled a large army at 
Berwick, and entered Scotland, but too late in the year for any effective 
purpose. Bruce was contented with eluding the efforts of the invaders to 
bring on a general battle, cutting off their provisions, harassing their 
marches, and augmenting the distress and clanger of an invading army in a 
country at once hostile and desolate. A second, a third, a fourth expedition 
was attempted with equally indifferent success. What mischief the Scots 
might sustain by these irruptions was fearfully compensated by the 
retaliation of King Robert, who ravaged the English frontiers with pitiless 
severity. 


King Robert left the borders to present himself before Perth, which was 
well fortified, and held out by an English garrison. In one place the moat 
was so Shallow that it might be waded. On that point Bruce made a daring 
attack. Having previously thrown the garrison off their guard by a pretended 
retreat, he appeared suddenly before the town at the head of a chosen 
storming 


[‘ Robert Bruce is reported to have said that lie would have esteemed it of 
more honour to win a foot of soil from Edward I than to wrest a whole 
kingdom from Edward II.] 


[‘This action of the estates is mentioned by Kerr.‘s but according to Tytler.fl 
“no record of such proceeding remains.” | 
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party. He himself led the way, completely armed, bearing a scaling ladder in 
his hand, wailed through the moat where the water reached to his chin, and 
was the second man who mounted the wall. The place was speedily taken. 


The confidential friends to whom Bruce intrusted the command of separate 
detachments in various parts of Scotland, anong whom were men of high 
military talent, endeavoured to outdo each other in following the example 


of their heroic sovereign. Douglas and Randolph particularly distinguished 
themselves in this patriotic rivalry. The strong and large castle of Roxburgh 
was secured by its position, its fortifications, and the number of the garrison 
from any siege which the Scots could have formed. But on the eve of 
Shrove Tuesday (March 6th, 1313), when the garrison were full of jollity 
and indulging in drunken wassail, Douglas and his followers approached 
the castle, creeping on hands and feet, and having dark cloaks flung over 
their armour. They seemed to the English soldiers a strayed herd of some 
neighbouring peasant’s cattle, which had been suffered to escape during the 
festivity of the evening. They therefore saw these objects arrive on the 
verge of the moat and descend into it without wonder or alarm, nor did they 
discover their error till the shout of “Douglas! Douglas! ” announced that 
the wall was scaled and the castle taken. As if to match this gallant action, 
Thomas Randolph possessed himself of the yet stronger castle of 
Edinburgh, March 14th, 1313. This also was by surprise. 


The Bruce’s success was not limited to the mainland of Scotland; he 
pursued the Macdougal of Galloway, to whom he owed the captivity and 
subsequent death of his two brothers, into the Isle of Man, where he 
defeated him totally, stormed his castle of Rushin, and subjected his island 
to the Scottish domination. When Bruce returned to the mainland of north 
Britain from this expedition, he had the pleasure to find that the energy of 
his brother Edward had pursued the great work of expelling the English 
invaders with uninterrupted success. He had taken the town and castle of 
Rutherglen and of Dundee; the last of which had during the previous year 
resisted the Scottish arms, in consequence, partly, of a breach of compact. 


But this good news was chequered by news of a more doubtful quality. 
After his success at Rutherglen and Dundee, Sir Edward Bruce laid siege to 
Stirling, the only considerable fortress in Scotland which still remained in 
the hands of the English. The governor, Sir Philip de Mowbray, defended 
himself with great valour, but at length, becoming straitened for provisions, 
entered into a treaty, by which he agreed to surrender the fortress if not 
relieved before the feast of Saint John the Baptist, in the ensuing 
midsummer. Bruce was greatly displeased with the precipitation of his 
brother Edward in entering into such a capitulation without waiting his 
consent. It engaged him necessarily in the same risk which had so often 


proved fatal to the Scots, namely, that of perilling the fate of the kingdom 
upon a general battle, in which the numbers, discipline, and superior 
appointments of the English must insure them an advantage, which 
experience had shown they were far from possessing over their northern 
neighbours when they encountered in small bodies. The king upbraided his 
brother with the temerity of his conduct; but Edward, with the reckless 
courage which characterised him, defended his agreement on the usage of 
chivalry, and rather seemed to triumph in having brought the protracted 
conflict between the kingdoms to the issue of a fair field. 


Meantime Sir Philip de Mowbray, governor of Stirling, availed himself of 
the truce which the treaty had procured for the garrison under his com— 
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mand to hasten in person to London, and state to Edward and his council 
that almost the last remnant of Edward the first’s conquests in Scotland 
must be irretrievably lost unless Stirling was relieved. The time allowed by 
the treaty including several months, was sufficient for collecting the whole 
gi-gantic force of England, and the disposition both of the king and his 
nobility was earnest in employing it to the best advantage. 


The preparations of England for this decisive enterprise were upon such a 
scale as to stagger the belief of modern historians, yet their extent is proved 
by the records which are still extant. Ninety-three great tenants of the crown 
brought forth their entire feudal service of cavalry, to the number of forty 
thousand, three thousand of whom were completely sheathed in steel, both 
horses and riders. The levies in the counties of England and Wales extended 
to twenty-seven thousand infantry. A great force was drawn from Ireland, 
both under English barons, settlers in that country, and under twenty-six 
Irish chiefs, who were ordered to collect their vassals and join the army. 
The whole array was summoned to meet at Berwick on June 11th, 1314, the 


period being prolonged to the last limits Sir Philip Mowbray’s engagement 
would permit, in order to give time to collect the vast quantity of 
provisions, forage, and everything else required for the movement and 
support of a host, which was indisputably the most numerous that an 
English monarch ever led against Scotland, amounting in all to upwards of 
one hundred thousand men.1 


Bruce, who was well informed respecting these formidable preparations, 
exhausted the resources of his powerful military genius in devising and 
preparing the means of opposing them. 


DEFICIENCIES OF THE SCOTCH ARMY 


The crisis of this long and inveterate war seemed approaching. From the 
spring of 1306 to that of 1314 the fortunes of Bruce seem to have been so 
much on the ascendant that none of the slight reverses with which his career 
was chequered could be considered as seriously interrupting it. He was now 
acknowledged as king through the greater part of Scotland, although far 
from possessing the decisive authority attached to the chief magistrate of a 
settled government. Bruce had chiefly to provide against three 
disadvantages, being the same which oppressed Wallace at the battle of 
Falkirk, and of which the first two at least continued to be severely felt by 
the Scottish in every general action with the English while they remained 
separate nations. 


The first was the Scottish king’s great deficiency in cavalry, which, more 
especially the men-at-arms, who were arrayed in complete steel, was 
accounted by far the most formidable part, or rather the only efficient part 
of a feudal army. On this point Bruce held an opinion more proper to our 
age than to his. He had, perhaps, seen the battle of Falkirk, where the 
resistance of the Scottish masses of infantry had been so formidable as 
well-nigh to foil the English cavalry, and he knew the particulars of that of 
Cou-tray, where the French men-at-arms were defeated by the Flemish 
pikemen. His own experience of the battle of Loudoun-hill went to support 
the opinion, though accounted singular at the time, that a body of steady 
infantry, armed with spears and other long weapons, and judiciously posted, 
would, if they 


[‘ ” This number has never been seriously disputed. There can be no doubt 
that the army thus assembled for the ‘ final conquest of Scotland ‘ was the 
most numerous and best equipped that ever before or since stood on British 
ground.” — BuRNS.h] 
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could be brought to stand firm and keep their ranks, certainly beat off a 
superior body of horse — a maxim uncontroverted in modern warfare. 


Bruce’s second difficulty lay in the inferiority of his archers, whose 
formidable shafts constituted the artillery of the day. The bow was never a 
favourite weapon with the Scottish, and their archery were generally drawn 
from the Highlands, undisciplined, and rudely armed with a short bow, very 
loosely strung: this, being drawn to the breast in using it, discharged a 
clumsy arrow with a heavy head of forked iron, which was shot feebly, and 
with little effect.’ These ill-trained and ill-armed archers were all whom the 
Scottish had to oppose to the celebrated yeomen of England, who could 
manage a bow of six feet long, and by drawing the arrow to his ear, gain 
purchase enough to discharge shafts of a cloth-yard long. 


The third disadvantage at which this decisive contest must be fought on the 
part of Scotland was the disparity of numbers, which was very great. 
Robert’s utmost exertions on this trying occasion could not collect together 
more than about thirty thousand fighting men, though, as was usual with a 
Scottish army, there were followers of the camp amounting to ten thousand 
more, to whom, although usually a useless incumbrance, or rather a 
nuisance to a well-ordered army, fortune assigned on this occasion a 
singular influence on the fortune of the day. Bruce, thus inferior in numbers, 
endeavoured, like an able general, to compensate the disadvantage by so 
choosing his ground as to compel the enemy to narrow their front of attack, 
and prevent them from availing themselves of their numerous forces, by 
extending them in order to turn his flanks. 


With such resolutions, Robert Bruce summoned the array of his kingdom to 
rendezvous in the Torwood, near the brook of Bannockburn,2 about four 
miles from Stirling, and by degrees prepared the field of battle which he 
had selected for the contest. 


INCIDENTS AND EFFECTS OF BANNOCKBURN 


Having led his troops into the field of combat, on the tidings of the English 
approach, June 23rd, 1314, the king of Scotland commanded his soldiers to 
arm themselves, and making proclamation that those who were not prepared 
to conquer or die with their sovereign were at liberty to depart, he was 
answered by a cheerful and general expression of their determination to 
take their fate with him. The followers of the camp were dismissed with the 
baggage, to station themselves behind an eminence to the rear of the 
Scottish army, still called the Gillies’ (that is, the servants’) hill. 


On approaching Stirling, the English king detached Sir Robert Clifford with 
eight hundred horse, directing him to avoid the front of the Scottish army, 
and, fetching a circuit round them, turn their left flank, and throw himself 
into Stirling. The English knight made a circuit eastwards, where some low 
ground concealed his manoeuvres, when the eagle eye of Bruce detected a 
line of dust, with glancing of spears and flashing of armour, taking 
northward, in the direction of Stirling. He pointed this out to Randolph. 
“They have passed where you kept ward,” said he. “Ah, Randolph, there is 
a rose fallen from your chaplet!” 


[‘ A picturesque account of how the Scottish army of this time looked and 
moved will be found, as quoted from Froissart,?’ in our history of England, 
Vol. xviii. ] 


[“The battle of Bannockburn has been so fully described in our history of 
England, Vol. xviii., ch. xi., that we include here only a few personal 
incidents illuminative of the character of the Scotch warriors. | 
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and views which developed later might appear to the people as the original 
ones. So the chronological order of the accounts, derived from the national 
j^oems and religious writings, is necessarily so very deficient and 
intermittent that the more ancient periods can only be surmised. 


From the years of their immigration into the district of the Indus, which 
must have occurred in the third millennium before our era, until the 
fifteenth century, the Aryans lived in the Land of the Five Rivers as far as 
the sacred Saraswati. Divided into many tribes, they led a settled pastoral 
and agricultural life under the leadership of elders, cliiefs, and kings, 
worshipping the sun-god Indra and the other powers of nature with songs 
and sacrifices, and hardening themselves by battle and tribal feuds. In the 
oldest portions of the Vedas are still preserved some of the songs and 
invocations sung at the festivals of the gods or at the sacrificial feasts of the 
dead. 


In their gradual expansion towards the south, they may have reached the 
mouth of the Indus by the fourteenth or thirteenth century, and on the 
southern seacoast they may have made commercial alliances with the 
Babylonians and Phcenicians. Diodorus’ account, taken from the Greek 
historian Ctesias, of the journey of Queen Semiramis to the Indus, and her 
battle with the ” Lord of the Earth ” (Stabrobates-Sthavarapatis) seems, in 
spite of its fabulous exaggeration, to rest upon historical tradition, which, 
combined with the report that Semiramis founded the city of Kophen on the 
river Kabul tends to prove, that at this time the country on the right bank of 
the Upper Indus was subject and paid tribute to the Assyrians. “ 


A second stage of evolution is connected with the conquest of the land of 
the Ganges, beginning about the fourteenth century before our era, when an 
heroic period commenced full of warlike deeds, tlie traces of wliicli are 
retained in the oldest legends of the national epic, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, and in the names of some tribal princes and ruling families. We 
should have more accurate information about this period of heroic activity 
had not the heroic poems later undergone complete transformation under 
the hands of the Brahmans, but even in their present form they still retain a 
core of historical truth although more concealed and veiled than among 
other peoples. The farther the Aryans went to the east, the more the 
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The earl of Moray was wounded by the reproach, and with such force as he 
had around him, which amounted to a few scores of spearmen on foot, he 
advanced against Clifford to redeem his error. The English knight, 
interrupted in his purpose of gaining Stirling, wheeled his large body of 
cavalry upon Randolph, and charged him at full speed. The earl of Moray 
threw his men into a circle to receive the charge, the front kneeling on the 
ground, the second stooping, the third standing upright, and all of them 
presenting their spears like a wall against the headlong force of the 
advancing cavaliers. The combat appeared so unequal to those who viewed 
it from a distance that they considered Randolph as lost, and Douglas 
requested the king’s assistance to fetch him off. “It may not be,” said the 
Bruce; “Randolph must pay the penalty of his indiscretion. I will not 
disorder my line of battle for him.” — “Ah, noble king,” said Douglas, “my 
heart cannot suffer me to see Randolph perish for lack of aid”: and with a 
permission half extorted from the king, half assumed by himself, Douglas 
marched to his defence; but upon approaching the scene of conflict, the 
little body of Randolph was seen emerging like a rock in the waves, from 
which the English cavalry were retreating on every side with broken ranks, 
like a repelled tide. ” Hold and halt!” said the Douglas to his followers; “we 
are come too late to aid them; let us not lessen the victory they have won by 
affecting to claim a share in it.” When it is remembered that Douglas and 
Randolph were rivals for fame, this is one of the bright touches which 
illuminate and adorn the history of those ages of which blood and 
devastation are the predominant character. 


Another preliminary event took place the same evening. Bruce himself, 
mounted upon a small horse or pony, was attentively marshalling the ranks 
of his vanguard. He carried a battle-axe in his hand, and was distinguished 
to friend and enemy by a golden coronet which he wore on his helmet. A 
part of the English vanguard made its appearance at this time; and a knight 
amongst them, Sir Henry de Bohun, conceiving he saw an opportunity of 
gaining himself much honour, and ending the Scottish war at a single blow, 
couched his lance, spurred his powerful war-horse, and rode against the 
king at full career, with the expectation of bearing him to the earth by the 
superior strength of his charger and length of his weapon. The king, aware 


of his purpose, stood as if expecting the shock; but the instant before it took 
place he suddenly moved his little palfrey to the left, avoided the unequal 
encounter, and striking the English knight with his battle-axe, as he passed 
him in his career, he dashed helmet and head to pieces, and laid Sir Henry 
Bohun at his feet a dead man.’ 


Barbour’ who is the sole authority for this incident, says that Bruce spurred 
forward to meet Sir Henry. 


“Schyr Henry myssit the noble king, 
And he that in his stirrups stood 


With the ax that was hard and gud. With so gret main reached him a dint 
That neither hat nor helm might stint The heavy dusche that lie him gave, 
That near the head to the harness clave.”! 


The Scottish nobles remonstrated with Robert on the hazard in which he 
placed his person. The king looked at his weapon, and only replied, ” I have 
broke my good battle-axe.” 


On the morning of Saint Barnaby, called the Bright, being June 24th, 
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1314, Edward advanced in full form to the attack of the Scots, whom he 
found in their position of the preceding evening. 


As the Scottish saw the immense display of their enemies rolling towards 
them like a surging ocean, they were called on to join in an appeal to 
Heaven against the strength of human foes. Maurice, the abbot of 
Inchaffray, bareheaded and barefooted, walked along the Scottish line, and 
conferred his benediction on the soldiers, who knelt to receive it, and to 
worship the Power in whose name it was bestowed. 


During this time the king of England was questioning Umfraville about the 
purpose of his opponents. “Will they,” said Edward, “abide battle?” — 
“They assuredly will,” replied Umfraville; “and to engage them with 
advantage, your highness were best order a seeming retreat, and draw them 
out of their strong ground.” Edward rejected this counsel, and observing the 
Scottish soldiers kneel down, joyfully exclaimed, “They crave mercy.” “It is 
from Heaven, not from your highness,” answered Umfraville: “on that field 
they will win or die.” The king then commanded the charge to be sounded 
and the attack to take place. 


The English archers, as at the battle of Falkirk, now began to show their 
formidable skill, at the expense of the Scottish spearmen ; but for this Bruce 
was prepared. He commanded Sir Robert Keith, the marshal of Scotland, 
with those four hundred men-at-arms whom he had kept in reserve for the 
purpose, to make a circuit and charge the English bowmen in the flank. This 
was done with a celerity and precision which dispersed the whole archery, 
who having neither stakes or other barrier to keep off the horse, nor long 
weapons to repel them, were cut down at pleasure, and almost without 
resistance. 


The battle continued to rage, but with disadvantage to the English. The 
Scottish archers had now an opportunity of galling their infantry without 
opposition; and it would appear that King Edward could find no means of 
bringing any part of his numerous centre or rearguard to the support of 
those in the front, who were engaged at disadvantage. The cause seems to 
have been that, his army consisting in a great measure of horse, a space of 
ground was wanted for the squadrons to act in divisions and with due order. 


Bruce, seeing the confusion thicken, now placed himself at the head of the 
reserve, and addressing Angus of the Isles in the words, “My hope is 
constant in thee,” rushed into the engagement, followed by all the troops he 
had hitherto kept in reserve. The effect of such an effort, reserved for a 
favourable moment, failed not to be decisive. Those of the English who had 
been staggered were now constrained to retreat; those who were already in 
retreat took to actual flight. 


At this critical moment the camp-followers of the Scottish army, seized 
with curiosity to see how the day went, or perhaps desirous to have a share 


of the plunder, suddenly showed themselves on the ridge of the Gillies’-hill, 
in the rear of the Scottish line of battle; and as they displayed cloths and 
horse coverings upon poles for ensigns, they bore in the eyes of the English 
the terrors of an army with banners. The belief that they beheld the rise of 
an ambuscade, or the arrival of a new army of Scots, gave the last impulse 
of terror, and all fled now, even those who had before resisted. The 
slaughter was immense; the deep ravine of Bannockburn, to the south of the 
field of battle, lying in the direction taken by most of the fugitives, was 
almost choked and bridged over with the slain, the difficulty of the ground 
retarding the fugitive horsemen till the lancers were upon them. Others, and 
in great numbers, rushed into the river Forth, in the blindness of terror, and 
perished 
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there. No less than twenty-seven barons fell in the field : the earl of 
Gloucester was at the head of the fatal list. Young, brave, and high-born, 
when he saw the day was lost, he rode headlong on the Scottish spears and 
was Slain. Sir Robert Clifford, renowned in the Scottish wars, was also 
killed. Two hundred knights and seven hundred esquires of high birth and 
blood graced the list of slaughter with the noblest names of England; and 
thousands of the common file filled up the fatal roll.1 


The king by a rapid and continued flight through a country in which his 
misfortunes must have changed many friends into enemies, at length gained 
the castle of Dunbar, where he was hospitably received by the earl of 
March. From Dunbar Edward escaped almost alone to Berwick in a fishing 
skiff, having left behind him the finest army a king of England ever 
commanded. 


The quantity of spoil gained by the victors at the battle of Bannockburn was 
inestimable, and the ransoms paid by the prisoners largely added to the 
mass of treasure. Five near relations to the Bruce, namely, his wife, her 
sister Christian, his daughter Marjory, the bishop of Glasgow (Wishart), and 


the young earl of Mar, the king’s nephew, were exchanged against the earl 
of Hereford, high constable of England. The Scottish loss was very small. 
Sir William Yipont and Sir Walter Ross were the only persons of 
consideration slain. Sir Edward Bruce is said to have been so much attached 
to the last of these knights as to have expressed his wish that the battle had 
remained unfought, so Ross had not died.4 


Burton0O has said of Bruce’s tactics: “It was the same that Wallace had 
practically taught, and it had just helped the Flemings to their victory of 
Courtrai. Its leading feature was, the receiving charges of cavalry by 
clumps, square or circular, of spearmen ; and, simple as it was, it was 
revolutionising the military creed of Europe by sapping the universal faith 
in the invincibility of mounted men-at-arms by any other kind of troops.” 


Burns” emphasises the fact that ” Wallace actually was the author, at home 
at least, of this important tactic. The Scottish victory of Stirling Bridge was 
won by Wallace, against the Norman-English in the year 1297, and the 
Scottish battle of Falkirk was fought by him against the same enemy in 
1298; while the Flemish victory of Courtrai, against the king of France, did 
not occur till the year 1302. Again, the Scottish victory of Loudon-hill, by 
Bruce against the Norman-English imder Pembroke, occurred in the year 
1307, and the victory of Bannockburn in the month of June, 1314; while the 
Swiss victory of Morgarten over the Austrians did not occur till the month 
of November, 1315.” 


Sir Walter Scott ‘ has thus summed up the effect of the battle: 


“As a lesson of tactics, the Scots might derive from this great action 
principles on which they might have gained many other victories. Robert 
Bruce had shown them that he could rid the phalanx of Scottish spearmen 
of the fatal annoyance of the English archery, and that, secured against their 
close and continued volleys of arrows, the infantry could experience little 
danger from the furious charge of the men-at-arms. Yet in no battle, save 
that of Bannockburn, do we observe the very obvious movement of 
dispersing the bowmen by means of light horse ever thought of, or at least 
adopted; although it is obvious that the same charge which drove the 
English archers from the field might have enabled the bowmen of Scotland 
to come 


[‘ Like Courtrai and Morgarten, Bannockburn marked the momentous 
change from medi-feval to modern warfare. The armed knights gave place 
to the common soldiers led by skilful generals as the arbiters of the destiny 
of nations. In the career of Bruce it was the turning-point. — McKay.” ] 
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into the action, with unequal powers, perhaps, but with an effect which 
might have been formidable when unopposed. 


” But if, in a strategical point of view, the field of Bannockburn was lost on 
the Scottish nation, they derived from it a lesson of pertinacity in national 
defence which they never afterwards forgot during the course of their 
remaining a separate people. They had seen, before the battle of 
Bannockburn, the light of national freedom reduced to the last spark, their 
patriots slain, their laws reversed, their monuments plundered and 
destroyed, their prince an excommunicated outlaw, who could not find in 
the wildernesses of his country a cave dark and inaccessible enough to 
shelter his head ; all this they had seen in 1306; and so completely had ten 
years of resistance changed the scene, that the same prince rode over a field 
of victory a triumphant sovereign, the first nobles of the English enemies 
lying dead at his feet or surrendering themselves for ransom. It seems likely 
that it was from the recollection of that extraordinary change of fortune that 
the Scots drew the great lesson, never to despair of the freedom of their 
country, but to continue resistance to invaders, even when it seemed most 
desperate. 


” Dark times succeeded these brilliant days, and none more gloomy than 
those during the reign of the conqueror’s son. But though there might be 
fear or doubt, there could not be a thought of despair when Scotsmen saw 
hanging like hallowed reliques above their domestic hearths the swords 
with which their fathers served the Bruce at the field of Bannockburn. And 
the Scots may have the pride to recollect, and other nations to learn from 
their history, that to a brave people one victory will do more to sustain the 


honourable spirit of independence than twenty defeats can effect to suppress 
it.” 


Froude ° says : ” Experience sufficiently stern had convinced the English 
government that their northern neighbours would never stoop to the 
supremacy inflicted upon Wales; and had shown resolutely that they would 
die to the last man before they would acquiesce in servitude, might be 
exterminated, but could not be subdued. After the battle of Bannockburn the 
impossible task had been tacitly relinquished, and the separate existence of 
Scotland, as an independent kingdom, was no longer threatened.” 


Burns,” however, adds this comment: “This, if taken literally, is misleading. 
No doubt, the defeat was of so decisive a character as to render the final 
result all but certain. But it required many others, though of a minor kind, to 
bring about the conviction described by Mr. Froude; and it was yet fourteen 
long years till the Treaty of Northampton.” 


Finally we may quote Dr. Thomas Arnold p on the influence of 
Bannockburn on English history: “So little does the prosperity of a people 
depend upon success in war, that two of the greatest defeats we (English) 
ever suffered have been two of our greatest blessings — Orleans and 
Bannockburn. It is curious, too, that in Edward II’s reign the victory over 
the Irish proved our curse, as our defeat by the Scots turned out a blessing. 
Had the Irish remained independent, they might afterwards have been 
united to us as Scotland was; and had Scotland been reduced to subjection, 
it would have been another curse to us, like Ireland.”” 


The victory of Bannockburn produced an effect on the public mind through 
England which, did we not find it recorded by her own historians, we could 
hardly reconcile to the triumphs of the same people in the past reign of Ed- 
ward I, and the subsequent one of Edward III. “A hundred English,” says 
Walsingham, 13 “would not be ashamed to fly from three or four private 
Scottish soldiers, so much had they lost their national courage.” 


Thrice within twelve months Scottish armies, commanded by James 
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Douglas and Edward Bruce, broke into the English frontiers, and ravaged 
them with fire and sword, executing great cruelties on the unfortunate 
inhabitants, forcing the few who could so escape to take shelter under the 
fortifications of Berwick, Newcastle, or Carlisle, all strong towns, carefully 
fortified and numerously garrisoned. In the mean time a famine spread its 
ravages through both countries. 


EDWARD BRUCE APPOINTED HEIR J HE INVADES IRELAND (1315 
A.D.) 


In 1315 the estates or parliament of Scotland, bethinking themselves of the 
evils sustained by the nation at the death of Alexander III, through the 
uncertainty of the succession to the crown, entered into an act of settlement, 
by which Edward, the king’s brother, we may suppose upon the ancient 
principles of the Scottish nation, was called to the throne in case of Robert’s 
decease without heirs male; and Edward or his issue failing, the succession 
was assured to King Robert’s only child, Marjory, and her descendants. The 
princess was immediately married to Walter, the high-steward [or stew-art] 
of Scotland,’ and the heir of that auspicious marriage having succeeded in a 
subsequent generation to the throne of Scotland, their descendants later sat 
upon that of Britain. 


It is probable that Robert’s acquaintance with his brother Edward’s martial 
character and experience in war inclined him to give his assent that he and 
his issue should occupy the throne, rather than expose the unsettled state to 
the government of a female by devolving it upon his own daughter. But 
there is also reason to believe that the monarch was suspicious that the fiery 
valour and irregular ambition of Edward would lead him to dispute the right 
of his daughter; and King Robert was willing to spare Scotland the risk of a 
disputed claim to the throne, found by experience to be the inlet of so many 
evils, even at the sacrifice of postponing the right of his own daughter. If 
this be the ground of the arrangement, it is an additional instance of the 
paternal regard which the great Bruce bore to the nation whose monarchy 
he had restored, and whose independence he had asserted. 


But Edward Bruce’s ambition was too impatient to wait the succession to 
the Scottish crown. A party of Irish chiefs sent an invitation to Edward 
Bruce to come over with a force adequate to expel the English from Ireland, 
and assume the sceptre. By consent of King Robert, who was pleased to 
make a diversion against England upon a vulnerable point, Edward invaded 
Ireland at the head of a force of six thousand Scots [and three hundred small 
vessels, May 25th, 1315]. 


He fought many battles and gained them all. He became master of the 
province of Ulster, and was solemnly crowned king of Ireland; but found 
himself amid his successes obliged to entreat the assistance of King Robert 
with fresh supplies; for the impetuous Edward, who never spared his own 
person, was equally reckless of exposing his followers; and his successes 
were misfortunes, in so far as they wasted the brave men with whose lives 
they were purchased. Robert Bruce led supplies to his brother’s assistance, 
May 2nd, 1316, with an army which enabled him to overrun Ireland, but 
without gaining any permanent advantage. He threatened Dublin, and 
penetrated as far as Limerick in the west, but was compelled, by scarcity of 


[‘ The hereditary title of Stewart, became a surname, and hence the royal 
line of Stewart or Stuart, through which Victoria became Queen of 
Scotland, England, and Ireland. — 


WM. BtTRNS.*] 
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provisions, to retire again into Ulster, in the spring of 1317. He shortly after 
returned to Scotland, leaving a part of his troops with Edward. 


After his brother’s departure, Edward’s career of ambition was closed at the 
battle of Dundalk, where, October 5th, 1318, fortune at length failed a 
warrior who had tried her patience by so many hazards. On that fatal day he 
encountered, against the advice of his officers, an Anglo-Irish army far 


more numerous than his own. A strong champion among the English, 
named John Maupas, singling out the person of Edward, slew him, and 
received death at his hands: their bodies were found stretched upon each 
other in the field of battle. The victors ungenerously mutilated the body of 
him before whom most of them had repeatedly fled.” A general officer of 
the Scots, called John Thomson, led back the remnant of the Scottish force 
to their own country. And thus ended the Scottish invasion of Ireland, with 
the loss of many brave soldiers, whom their country afterwards severely 
missed in her hour of need. 


Meanwhile some important events had taken place in Scotland while these 
Irish campaigns were in progress. The king, whose attention was much 
devoted to nautical matters, had threatened the English coast with a 
disembarkation at several points. He had also destroyed what authority his 
ancient and mortal foe, John of Lorn, still retained in the Hebrides, made 
him prisoner, and consigned him to the castle of Lochleven, where he died 
in captivity. New efforts to disturb the English frontiers revived the evils of 
those unhappy countries. In 1316 Robert, at the head of a considerable 
army, penetrated into Yorkshire, and destroyed the country as far as 
Richmond, which only escaped the flames by paying a ransom. But an 
assault upon Berwick, and an attempt to storm Carlisle, were both 
successfully resisted by the English garrisons. During the time that Robert 
Bruce was in Ireland with his brother, the English on their side made 
several attempts on the borders. But though the king was absent, Douglas 
and Stewart defended the frontiers with the most successful valour. 


BRUCE IN CONFLICT WITH THE POPE 


Our history has so long conducted us through an unvarying recital of scenes 
of war and battle, that we feel a relief in being called to consider some 
intrigues of a more peaceful character, which place the sagacity of Robert 
Bruce in as remarkable a point of view as his bravery. The king of England, 
suffering by the continuation of a war which distressed him on all points, 
yet unwilling to purchase peace by the sacrifices which the Scots 
demanded, fell on the scheme of procuring a truce without loss of dignity 
by the intervention of the pope. John XXII, then supreme pontiff, was 
induced by the English influence to issue a bull, commanding a two years’ 


forsaken home on the Indus and its tributaries was regarded as the sacred 
mother country where the Aryan race was unmixed with foreign elements 
and where the sacred Sanskrit language maintained its original purity. But 
the patriarchal institutions and the old nature-religion were in the course of 
time so eliminated from the memory of the race that the remaining tribes, 
which had not kept pace with the evolution of the people of the Ganges, or 
had clung to the old forms, were excluded from the religious communion 
and the legal system of tlie worshippers of Brahma as impure and of low 
degree. Some of these tribes on the LTpper Indus were under Persian 
dominion and marched as far as the plains of Eleusis in the army of Xerxes. 


[‘ This picturesque account by Diodorus has already been given in the 
history of Mesopotamia. ] 
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The national strength of the Indians seems to have been shattered by these 
centuries of long-continued struggles, first against the aboriginal 
population, and then after their subjugation or expulsion, among the Aryan 
races themselves, the first settlers seeking to defend the territory they had 
gained against later immigrants. Therefore it was not difficult for the 
priests, when arms were at last laid down, to repress the warlike portion of 
the population, which had been supreme in the heroic period, but had lost 
its best forces and its most capable leaders in the bloody battles, especially 
as the enervating climate and the fertility of their new abode on the Ganges 
and Jumna were more conducive to religious contemplation and peaceful 
courses than to martial excitement and military life. 


These circumstances combined with the more passive and vegetative nature 
of the people, were favourable to the efforts of the Bi-ahmans to subjugate 
the whole external and internal life of the nation to priestly dominion. They 
supplanted the old nature-religion by the pantheistic emanation doctrine of 
Brahma as the soul of the world, and gave the heroic Indra and his crowds 
of gods a subordinate place as guardians of the world. They restricted the 
free development of national power by a strict exclusive order of caste, in 
which they took the foremost place ; and they repressed all natural activity 


peace betwixt England and Scotland. Two cardinals were intrusted with this 
document, with orders to pass to the nations which it concerned, and there 
make it known. These dignitaries of the church had also letters, both sealed 
and patent, addressed to both kings. And privately they were invested with 
powers of fulminating a sentence of excommunication against the king of 
Scots, his brother Edward, and any others of their adherents whom they 
might think fit. The cardinals, arrived in England, despatched two nuncios 
to Scotland, the bishop of Corbeil and a priest called Aumori, to deliver the 
pope’s letters 


[‘ Hailess says: “His body was quartered and distributed for a public 
spectacle over Ireland. Bermingham presented the head to the English king, 
and obtained the dignity of earl of Lowth as a reward for his services.” 
Compare the treatment of Wallace. ] 
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to the Scottish king. For comfort and dignity in their journey, these two 
reverend nuncios set out northwards, in the train of Lewis de Beaumont, 
bishop elect of Durham, who was passing to his diocese to receive 
consecration. But within a stage of Durham the party was surprised by a 
number of banditti, commanded by two robber knights, called Middleton 
and Selby, who, from being soldiers, had become chiefs of outlaws. 
Undeterred by the sacred character of the churchmen, they rifled them to 
the last farthing, and dismissing the nuncios on their journey to Scotland, 
carried away the bishop elect, whom they detained a captive till they 
extorted a ransom so large that the plate and jewels of the cathedral were 
necessarily sold to defray it. 


Disheartened by so severe a welcome to the scene of hostilities, the nuncios 
at length came before Bruce, and presented the pope’s letters. Those which 
were open he commanded to be read, and listened to the contents with 
much respect. But, ere opening the sealed epistles, he observed that they 
were addressed not to the king, but to Lord Robert Bruce, governor in 


Scotland.’ “These,” he said, “I will not receive nor open. I have subjects of 
my own name, and some of them may have a share in the government. For 
such the holy father’s letters may be designed, but they cannot be intended 
for me, who am sovereign of Scotland.” The nuncios had no alternative but 
to retire and report their answer to the cardinals. These dignitaries resolved, 
at all risks, to execute the pope’s commission, by publishing the bulls and 
instruments. But not caring to trust their reverend persons across the border, 
they confided to Adam Newton, father guardian of the friars Minorite of 
Berwick, the momentous and somewhat perilous task of communicating to 
Robert Bruce what they had no reason to think would be agreeable tidings. 


The unlucky father guardian was commanded to be gone at his own peril. 
The reader will anticipate the consequences. The friar on his return fell into 
the hands of four outlaws, who stripped him of his papers and despatches, 
tore, it is said, the pope’s bull, doubtless to prevent that copy at least from 
being made use of, and sent him back to Berwick unhurt, indeed, but sorely 
frightened. It is diverting enough to find that the guardian surmised that, by 
some means or other, the documents he was intrusted with had fallen into 
the hands of the Lord Robert Bruce and his accomplices. It was thus that 
with a mixture of firmness and dexterity Bruce eluded a power which it 
would not have been politic to oppose directly, and baffled the attempts of 
the pontiff to embarrass him by spiritual opposition. 


THE FIGHT FOR BERWICK (1318 A.D.) 


When father Adam Newton delivered his message, or rather proffered to 
deliver it, to Robert Bruce, the Scottish king was lying with a body of 
troops in the wood of Old Cambus, where he was secretly maturing an 
important enterprise. Of all Edward the first’s northern conquests Berwick 
alone remained with his unfortunate son. A burgess named Spalding, of 
Scottish extraction probably, if we may judge by his name, and certainly 
married to a Scottish woman, was so much offended at some hard usage 
which he had received from the English governor, that he resolved, in 
revenge, to betray the place to Robert Bruce. By agreement with Spalding 
the Scotch came beneath the walls of the town on a night when he was 
going the rounds, March 28th, 1318, and received his assistance in the 
escalade. Douglas, Randolph, 


[‘ A curious repetition of this incident occurred in the early days of the 
American Revolution when the English admiral Howe addressed a 
communication to “Mr. George Washington,” which he refused to receive 
until readdressed with his military title. ] 
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and a young knight, called Sir William Keith of Galston, drove back the 
English, after some hard fighting, into the precincts of the castle, which 
soon after surrendered when the king appeared in person before it. Bruce, 
delighted with this acquisition, placed the town and castle in charge of his 
brave son-in-law Walter, the high-steward of Scotland. 


Having thus made sure of his important acquisition, Bruce resumed anew 
his destructive incursions into the northern provinces of England, burned 
Northallerton, Boroughbridge, and Skipton in Craven, forced Rippon to 
ran-som itself for a thousand marks, and returned from this work of ravage, 
uninterrupted and unopposed, his soldiers driving their prisoners before 
them “like flocks of sheep.” Such passages, quoted from English history, 
recall to the reader the invasion of the Picts and Scots upon the unwarlike 
South Britons. But the ascendency asserted by the Scots over the English 
during this reign did not rest so much on any superiority of courage on the 
part of the former. The feuds among the nobility of England ran high, and 
the public quarrels between the king and his barons distracted the 
movements of the government and the military defence of the kingdom. 
The whole country was in that state of total discontent, division, and 
misrule, that it was found impossible to combine the national forces for one 
common object.4 


Burton thus justifies the Scottish severity : 
“All the laws of war, even those of our own time, would justify this terrible 


and indiscriminate retribution on the English people, for the injuries which 
the Scots had suffered from the English government. The longer, indeed, 


that the cruel persecution continued, the more ample was the justification. 
Just after the battle of Bannockburn it seemed needless, since the English 
king might be expected to abandon his claims ; but all the while Scotland 
was Soliciting peace and an acknowledgment of independence, and all the 
while her solicitations were thrown back with scorn. The cruel retaliation 
has the best of justifications — it became in the end effective. England at 
last spoke of a truce from hostilities.“O 


Omitting for the present some civil affairs of considerable importance, that 
we may trace the events of the war, we have now to mention that Edward II, 
stung with resentment at the loss of Berwick, determined on a desperate 
effort to regain that important town. Having made a temporary agreement 
with his discontented barons, at the head of whom was his relation Thomas, 
earl of Lancaster, the English king was able to assemble a powerful army 
with which he invested the place, July 24th, 1319. 


A tremendous engine was brought forward, called “the Sow,” being a large 
shed composed of very strong timbers, and having a roof sloping like the 
back of the animal from which it took its name. Like the Roman testudo, 
the sow, or movable covert, was designed to protect a body of miners 
beneath its shelter, while, running the end of the engine close to the wall, 
they employed themselves in undermining the defences of the place. 


The Scots had reposed their safety in the skill of a mercenary soldier, famed 
for his science as an engineer. This person, by name John Crab, and a 
Fleming by birth, had erected a huge catapult, or machine for discharging 
stones, with which he proposed to destroy the English sow. The huge en- 
gine moved slowly towards the walls, September 13th, 1319; one stone, and 
then a second, was hurled against it in vain, and amid the shouts of both 
parties the massive shed was approaching the bulwark. Crab had now 
calculated his distance and the power of his machine, and the third stone, a 
huge mass of rock, fell on the middle of the sow, and broke down its 
formidable timbers. 
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“The English sow has farrowed!” shouted the exulting Scots, when they 
saw the soldiers and miners who had lain within the machine running 
headlong to save themselves by gaining the trenches. The Scots, by hurling 
lighted combustibles, of which they had a quantity prepared, consumed the 
materials of the English engine. The Steward, who, with a hundred men of 
reserve, was going from post to post distributing succours, had disposed of 
all his attendants except one, when he suddenly received the alarming 
intelligence that the English were in the act of forcing the gate called Saint 
Mary’s. The gallant knight, worthy to be what fate designed him, the father 
of a race of monarchs, rushed to the spot, threw open the half-burned gate, 
and making a sudden sally, beat the enemy off from that as well as the other 
points of attack. 


Bruce, although the garrison of Berwick had as yet made a successful 
defence, became anxious for the consequences of its being continued, and 
he resolved to accomplish the relief of Berwick, by making such a powerful 
diversion as should induce Edward to raise the siege. With this view, fifteen 
thousand men, under Douglas and Randolph, entered England on the west 
marches, and turning eastward, made a hasty march towards York, for the 
purpose of surprising the person of the queen of England, who then resided 
near that city. Isabella received notice of their purpose, and fled hastily 
southward. Her husband was little indebted to those who supplied her with 
the tidings which enabled her to make her escape. 


The Chapter of Mitton : A Truce Declared 


The Scots proceeded, as usual, to ravage the country. The archbishop of 
York, in the absence of a more professional leader, assumed arms, and 
assembled a large but motley army, consisting partly of country people, 
ecclesiastics, and others, having little skill or spirit save that which despair 
might inspire. The Scots encountered them with the advantage which 
leaders of high courage and experience possess over those who are 
inexperienced in war, and veteran troops over a miscellaneous and 
disorderly levy. The conflict took place near Mitton, on the river Swale, 
September 20th, 1319. By the simple stratagem of firing some stacks of hay 
the Scots raised a dense smoke, under cover of which a division of the army 


turned unperceived around the flank of the archbishop’s host, and got into 
their rear. The irregular ranks of the English were thus attacked in front and 
rear at once, and instantly routed with great slaughter. Three hundred of the 
clerical order fell in the action, or were slain in the rout, where many of the 
fugitives were driven into the Swale. In the savage pleasantry of the times 
this battle, in which so many clergymen fell, was called “the white battle,” 
and the “Chapter of Mitton.” 


The tidings of this disaster speedily obliged Edward to raise the siege of 
Berwick and march to the south in hope to intercept the Scots on their 
return from Yorkshire. Randolph and Douglas eluded the enemy by 
retreating to their own country through the west marches loaded with 
prisoners and spoil. They had plundered in this incursion eighty-four towns 
and villages. About the close of the same year, Douglas renewed the ravage 
in Cumberland and Westmoreland, and again returned with a great prey of 
captives and cattle, destroying at the same time the harvest which had been 
gathered into the farm-yards. It was said that the name of this indefatigable 
and successful chief had become so formidable that women used, in the 
northern counties, to still their froward children by threatening them with 
the Black Douglas. 
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These sinister events led to a truce in 1319 between the two countries for 
the space of two years, to which Bruce, who had much to do for the internal 
regulation of his kingdom, willingly consented. 


THE SCOTCH PARLIAMENT OF 1318 


In 1318 a parliament was convoked at Scone, whose first act was an 
engagement for solemn allegiance to the king, and for aiding him against all 
mortals who should menace the liberties of Scotland or impeach his royal 
rights, how eminent soever might be the power, authority, and dignity of the 
opponent; peculiar expressions by which the pope was indicated. Whatever 


native of Scotland should fail in his allegiance was denounced a traitor, 
without remission. Edward Bruce being dead without heirs of his body, and 
Marjory, at that time the Bruce’s only child, being also deceased, the infant 
prince, Robert, son of the late princess and her husband, the Steward of 
Scotland, and grandson of Robert, was proclaimed heir, in default of male 
issue of the king’s body. The regency of the kingdom was settled on 
Thomas Randolph, earl of Moray, and failing him, upon James, Lord 
Douglas. Rules were laid down for the succession. 


An assize of arms was next enacted. Every man being liable to serve in 
defence of his country, all Scottish natives were required to provide 
themselves with weapons according to their rank and means. Every man 
worth ten pounds a year of land was enjoined to have in readiness a buff 
jacket and head-piece of steel; those whose income was less might 
substitute iron for the back and breast-piece, and the knapscap or helmet. 
All these were to have gloves of plate and a sword and spear. Each man 
who possessed a cow was to be equipped with a bow and sheaf of arrows, 
or a spear. No provisions are made for horsemen. The royal tenants-in- 
chief, doubtless, came forth as men-at-arms; but the policy of Robert Bruce 
rested the chief defence of Scotland on its excellent infantry. Prudent and 
humane rules were laid down for providing for the armed array, when 
passing to and from the king’s host, directed to the end of rendering them as 
little burdensome as possible to the country which they traversed in arms. 
At the same time they were to be supplied with provisions on tender of 
payment. The supplying warlike weapons or armour to England was strictly 
prohibited, under pain of death. 


The rights and independence of the Scottish church were dauntlessly 
asserted, in resentment, probably, of the pope’s unfriendly aspect towards 
Bruce. Ecclesiastics were prohibited from remitting money to Rome. Native 
Scotsmen residing in a foreign country were not permitted to draw their 
revenues from Scotland. Such were the patriotic measures adopted by the 
parliament of Scotland held at Scone in 1318. 


Pope John XXII had been highly offended with the manner in which the 
Bruce had neglected his injunctions for a truce and refused to receive the 
letters which his holiness had addressed to him. In 1318 he enjoined the two 


cardinals to publish the bulls of excommunication against Bruce and his 
adherents. The reasons alleged were, that the Scottish governor, as he 
affected to term him, had taken Berwick during the papal truce; that he had 
refused to Teceive the nuncios of the legates ; and certain secret reasons 
were hinted at, which his holiness for the present kept private. Neither the 
church nor people of Scotland paid any attention to these bulls, though 
published by the legates in all solemnity. The flame of national freedom and 
independence burned too clear and strong to be disturbed by the breath 
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of Rome. The prelates of York and London were ordered to repeat the 
ceremony, with bell, book, and candle, every Sunday and festival day 
through the year. 


THE MANIFESTO OF ABERBROTHOCK OR ARBROATH (1330 A.D.) 


The parliament of Scotland now took it upon them to reply to the pope in 
vindication of themselves and their sovereign. At Aberbrothock or 
Arbroath, on April 6th, 1320, eight earls and thirty-one barons of Scotland, 
together with the great officers of the crown and others, in the name of the 
whole community of Scotland, placed their names and seals to a spirited 
manifesto or memorial, in which strong sense and a manly spirit of freedom 
are mixed with arguments suited to the ignorance of the age. 


This celebrated document commences with an enumeration of proofs of the 
supposed antiquity of the Scottish nation, detailing its descent from Scota, 
daughter of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, its conversion to the Christian faith by 
Saint Andrew the apostle, with the long, barbarous roll of baptised and 
unbaptised names, which, false and true, rilled up the line of the royal 
family. Having astounded, as they doubtless conceived, the pontiff with the 
nation’s claim to antiquity, of which the Scots have been at all times more 
than sufficiently tenacious, they proceeded in a noble tone of independence. 
The unjust interference of Edward I with the affairs of a free people, and the 


calamities which his ambition had brought upon Scotland, were forcibly 
described, and the subjection to which his oppression had reduced the 
country was painted as a second Egyptian bondage, out of which their 
present sovereign had conducted them victoriously by his valour and 
prudence, like a second Joshua or Maccabaeus. The crown, they declared, 
was Bruce’s by right of blood, by the merit which deserved it, and the free 
consent of the people who bestowed it. But yet they added in express terms, 
that not even to this beloved and honoured monarch would they continue 
their allegiance, should he show an inclination to subject his crown or his 
people to homage or dependence on England, but that they would in that 
case do their best to resist and expel him from the throne; “for,” say the 
words of the letter, “while a hundred Scots are left to resist, they will fight 
for the liberty that is dearer to them than life.” They required that the pope, 
mak-ing no distinction of persons, like that Heaven of which he was the 
vice-gerent, would exhort the king of England to remain content with his 
fair dominions, which had formerly been thought large enough to supply 
seven kingdoms, and cease from tormenting and oppressing a poor people 
his neighbours, whose only desire was to live free and unoppressed in the 
remote region where fate had assigned them their habitation. 


They reminded the pope of his duty to preserve a general pacification 
throughout Christendom, that all nations might join in crusade for the 
recovery of Palestine, in which they and their king were eager to engage, 
but for the impediment of the English war. They concluded by solemnly 
declaring, that if his holiness should, after this explanation, favour the 
English in their schemes for the oppression of Scotland, at his charge must 
lie all the loss of mortal life and immortal happiness which might be 
forfeited in a war of the most exterminating character. Lastly, the Scottish 
prelates and barons declared their spiritual obedience to the pope, and 
committed the defence of their cause to the God of truth, in the firm hope 
that he would endow them with strength to defend their right, and confound 
the devices of their enemies. 
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As the king of France also offered his mediation, his holiness began to 
make more equitable proposals for peace between England and Scotland. It 
is probable, however, that the sovereigns principally concerned were each 
of them desirous to await the issue of certain dark and mysterious intrigues, 
which Edward and Robert respectively knew to have existence in the court 
of the enemy. 


A WAR OF CONSPIRACIES 


And, first, for the internal discontents of Scotland. Notwithstanding the 
great popularity of Bruce, as is evinced by the letter of the barons which we 
have just analysed, there had been so many feuds, separate interests, and 
quarrels previous to his accession, and his destruction of the power of the 
Anglicised barons had given so much offence, that we cannot be surprised 
that there should be some throughout the nation who nourished sentiments 
towards their king very different from those of love and veneration, which 
prevailed in the community at large. These sentiments of envy and ill-will 
led to a conspiracy, in which David de Brechin, the king’s nephew, with five 
other knights and three esquires, men of rank and influence, were secretly 
combined to a highly treasonable purpose. They had agreed, it would seem, 
to put the king to death, and place on the throne William de Soulis, 
hereditary butler of Scotland. This ambitious knight’s grandfather, Nicolas 
de Soulis, had been a competitor for the crown as grandson of Marjory, 
daughter of Alexander the second, and wife of Alan Dureward; an 
undeniable claim, had his ancestress been legitimate. Sir William had 
himself been lately employed as a conservator of the truce upon the borders, 
and it is probable he had been then tampered with by the agents of Edward, 
and disposed to enter into this flagitious and it would seem hopeless 
conspiracy. 


The countess of Strathern, to whom the guilty secret was intrusted, betrayed 
it through fear or remorse. The conspirators were seized and brought to trial 
before parliament. Sir William de Soulis and the countess of Strathern were 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. Sir David de Brechin, Sir William 
Malherbe, Sir John Logie, and an esquire, named Richard Brown, were 
condemned to death, which they accordingly suffered. Four others of the 
principal conspirators were tried for their lives, and acquitted. Though the 


by endless ceremonial and ritualistic laws, by sacrifices and purifications. 
They cast a gloom over life on earth and suppressed all pleasure in life and 
joyous impulse by the terrifying doctrine of rebirth and hell punishment. 
They taught a gloomy asceticism full of expiations and penances, the 
mortification of the flesh and all sensual pleasure by absorption in an 
imaginary Divine Being as the surest way to free the soul from the bonds of 
the body and to restore it to its heavenly home from this miserable earthly 
life. 


Moreover the Brahmans not only obtained dominion over the domain of 
religion, and endowed it with its peculiar spiritualistic character, but they 
tried to gain power over and regulate with their precepts the state and law, 
and civil life in all its manifestations. With this end in view, they put into 
effect a code of law, ostensibly coming from Manu, which was to have 
authority in all Indian states and which by dint of severe punishments, and a 
strict royal despotism, based upon the power of officials and police, kept the 
people in a state of obedient submission. 


The Brahmans were more anxious for the Indians to lead a uniform 
existence according to the precepts of the law, than for the separate 
kingdoms to unite into a political whole, and form a power with strong 
external relations. Therefore the Indian nation was never united by a 
common alliance, but just as the different castes existed side by side, but 
separated and without any common interest, so the Indian country was 
broken up into a lot of smaller or greater states without any external 
connection. They never formed a federal state, nor even a confederation of 
states. Separated and asunder, and not seldom in hostile relations, the 
different kingdoms were as distinct as the castes, and the kingdoms 
themselves consisted in turn of a lot of disunited villages and city 
communities only loosely connected together for convenience of taxation 
and supervision. 


These political and social divisions and disruptions were not calculated to 
turn the attention of the Indian race to political life, so it recoiled from the 
wretched regime in which gloomy tyranny suppressed all joy in life, and 
watched over every spiritual activity and sought its happiness and salvation 


acquittal of these persons, and the clemency extended to the principal 
conspirator, afford every reason to believe that the trials were equitably if 
not favourably conducted, yet so little were men accustomed to consider the 
meditation of a mere change of government or innovation in the state as 
anything worthy of death, that the punishment seems to have been generally 
regarded as severe, and the common people gave the name of the Black 
Parliament to that by whose decrees so much noble blood had been spilled. 
The age, however accustomed to slaughter in the field, was less familiar 
with capital punishments which followed on the execution of the laws. 


David de Brechin’s fate excited much public sympathy. He was young, 
brave, connected with the blood royal, and had distinguished himself by his 
feats against the infidels in the Holy Land. 


As the conspiracy of Sir William de Soulis and his accomplices was 
probably known to Edward of England, so there can be no doubt that 
Robert Bruce was participant of that which Thomas earl of Lancaster was 
carrying on against the former monarch. To this, perhaps, it was owing that 
commissioners appointed by both nations broke up their convention in 
1321, without being able to settle the grounds on which the truce should be 
exchanged for a lasting peace. 
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As a king never stands more securely than on the ruins of a discovered and 
suppressed conspiracy, Edward now wrote to the pope to give himself no 
further solicitude to procure a truce or peace with the Scots, since he had 
determined to bring them to reason by force. 


edward’s defeat: exd of the twenty-three years’ war (1323 a.D) 


King Edward made extensive preparations for a campaign on a great scale. 
But while Edward was making preparations, the Scots were already in 
action. Randolph broke into the west marches with those troops to whom 


the road was become familiar, and hardly had they returned, when the king 
himself, at the head of one large body, advanced through the western 
marches into Lancashire, wasting the country on every side; while Douglas 
and Randolph, who entered the borders more to the east, joined him with a 
second division. They marched through the vale of Furness, laying 
everything waste in their passage, and piling their waggons with the English 
valuables. They returned into Scotland upon the 24th of July, after having 
spent twenty-four days in this destructive raid. 


It was August, 1322, before King Edward moved northward, with a gallant 
army fit to have disputed a second field of Bannockburn. But Bruce not 
being now under an engagement to meet the English in a pitched battle, the 
reputation of his arms could suffer no dishonour by declining such a risk; 
and his sound views of military policy recommended his evading battle. He 
carefully laid the whole borders waste as far as the firth of Forth, removing 
the inhabitants to the mountains, with all their effects of any value. When 
the English army entered, they found a land of desolation, which famine 
seemed to guard. The king advanced to Edinburgh unopposed. 


On their march the soldiers only found one lame bull. “Is he all that you 
have got?” said the earl Warrenne to the soldiers who brought in this 
solitary article of plunder. ” By my faith, I never saw dearer beef.” 


At Edinburgh they learned that Bruce had assembled his forces at Cul-ross, 
where he lay watching the motions of the invaders. The English had 
expected their ships in the firth, and waited for them three days. The vessels 
were detained by contrary winds, the soldiers suffered by famine, and 
Edward was obliged to retreat without having seen an enemy. They returned 
by the convents of Dryburgh and Melrose, where they slew such monks as 
were too infirm to escape, violated the sanctuaries, and plundered the 
consecrated plate.1 This argues a degree of license which, in an army, 
seldom fails to bring its own punishment. When the English soldiers, after 
much want and privation, regained their own land of plenty, they indulged 
in it so intemperately, that sixteen thousand died of inflammation of the 
bowels, and others had their constitutions broken for life. 


Robert Bruce hastened to retaliate the invasion which he had not judged it 
prudent to meet and repel. He pushed across the Tweed at the head of his 


army, and made an attempt upon Norham Castle, in which he failed. He 
learned, however, that the king of England was reposing and collecting 
forces at Biland Abbey, near Malton; and as the Scots, although they fought 
on foot, generally used in their journeys small horses of uncommon strength 
and hardihood, Robert, by a forced march, suddenly and unexpectedly 
placed himself in front of the English army. But they were admirably drawn 


‘ The effect of these ravages was repaired by the restoration of the abbey 
church of Melrose, the beautiful ruins of which still show the finest 
specimens of Gothic architecture. 
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up on the ridge of a hill, accessible only by a single, narrow, and difficult 
ascent. Bruce commanded Douglas to storm the English position. As he 
advanced to the attack he was joined by Randolph, who with four squires 
volunteered to fight under his command. Sir Thomas Ughtred and Sir Ralph 
Cobham, who were stationed in advance of the English army to defend the 
pass, made a violent and bloody opposition. But Bruce, as at the battle of 
Cruachan Ben, turned the English position by means of a body of 
Highlanders accustomed to mountain warfare, who climbed the ridge at a 
distance from the scene of action, and attacked the flank and rear of the 
English position. 


King Edward with the utmost difficulty escaped to Bridlington, leaving 
behind him his equipage, baggage, and treasure. John of Bretagne, earl of 
Richmond, and Henry de Sully, grand butler of France, were made 
prisoners. The Steward of Scotland, at the head of five hundred Scottish 
men-at-arms, pursued the routed army to the walls of York, and knight-like 
(as the phrase then was) abode there till evening, to see if any would issue 
to fight. The Scots then raised an immense booty in the country, and once 
more withdrew to their own land loaded with spoil. 


The sense of the difficulties with which he was surrounded at length 
induced Edward to become seriously desirous of a long truce, preparatory 
to a solid peace with Scotland. Henry de Sully, the French knight made 
prisoner at Biland Abbey, acted as mediator, and a truce was agreed upon, 
May 30th, at a place called Thorpe. The ratification, dated at Berwick, June 
7th, 1323, was made by Bruce in the express and avowed character of king 
of Scotland, and was so accepted by the English monarch. The truce was 
concluded to endure for thirteen years 


RECONCILIATION WITH THE POPE; ALLIANCE WITH FRANCE 


Bruce had now leisure to direct his thoughts towards achieving peace with 
Rome; for his being in the state of excommunication, though a 
circumstance little regarded in his own dominions, must have operated 
greatly to his disadvantage in his intercourse with other states and kingdoms 
of Europe. The king despatched to Rome his nephew, the celebrated 
Randolph earl of Moray, who conducted the negotiation with such tact and 
dexterity, that he induced the pope to address a bull to his royal relation 
under the long-withheld title of king of Scotland. 


Randolph’s talents for negotiation were also displayed in effecting a league 
between Scotland and France, which the circumstances of the times seemed 
strongly to recommend, and which was entered into accordingly. This 
French alliance was productive of events very prejudicial to Scotland in 
after ages, often involving the country in war with England when the 
interests of the nation would have strongly recommended neutrality. But 
these evil consequences were not so strongly apparent as the immediate 
advantage of securing the assistance and support of a wealthy and powerful 
nation, who were, like themselves, the natural enemies of England. 


Scotland had now, what was a novelty to her stormy history, a continuance 
of some years of peace. Several changes took place in the royal family. The 
first and happiest was the birth of a son to Bruce, who afterwards succeeded 
his father by the title of David II. The joy of this event was allayed by the 
death of the king’s son-in-law, the valiant Stewart. His wife, the princess 
Marjory, had died soon after the birth of her son in 1316. The Stewart’s 
behaviour at Bannockburn, when almost a boy, at the siege of Berwick, 
where he defended the place against the whole force of England, at Biland 
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Abbey, and on other occasions, had raised his fame high among the Scottish 
champions of that heroic period. 


In consequence of these changes in the family of the king a parliament was 
held at Cambuskenneth in July, 1326, in which it is worthy of observation 
that the representatives of the royal boroughs for the first time were 
admitted; a sure sign of the reviving prosperity of the country, which has al- 
ways kept pace with or rather led to the increasing importance of the towns. 
In this parliament the estates took their oath of fealty to the infant David, 
son of Robert Bruce, and failing him or his heirs, to Robert Stewart, son of 


Walter Stewart, so lately lost and lamented, and Marjory, also deceased, the 
daughter of Robert by his first queen. The same parliament granted to the 

Bruce a tenth of the rents of all the lands of the kingdom of Scotland, to be 
levied agreeably to the valuation or extent, as it is termed, of Alexander III. 


EDWARD III FAILS IN AN INVASION (1327 A.D.) 


In the year 1327 a revolution took place in the government of England, 
which had a strong effect on the relations between that kingdom and 
Scotland. Edward II, more weak than wilful, executed a compulsory 
resignation in favour of his son Edward III, and, thus dethroned, was 
imprisoned, and finally most cruelly murdered. 


It is probable that Robert Bruce was determined to take advantage of the 
confusion occasioned by this convulsion in England to infringe the truce 
and renew the war, with the purpose of compelling an advantageous peace. 
For this he wanted not sufficiently fair pretexts, though it may be doubted 
whether he would have made use of them had not the opportunity for 
renewing the war with a kingdom governed by a boy, and divided by 


factions, seemed so particularly inviting. His ostensible motives, however, 
were that although an article of the treaty at Thorpe, confirmed at Berwick, 
provided that the spiritual excommunication pronounced against Bruce 
should be suspended till the termination of the truce, yet Edward, by 
underhand measures at the court of Rome, had endeavoured to prejudice the 
cause of the Scottish king with the pontiff, and obstruct, if possible, the 
important object of his reconciliation with Rome. It was also alleged on the 
part of 
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Scotland, that the English cruisers had infringed the truce, by interrupting 
the commerce between Flanders and Scotland, and particularly by the 
capture of various merchant vessels, for which no indemnity could be 
obtained. 


Negotiations for continuing the truce, or converting it into a final peace, 
which seems the point aimed at by Bruce, were finally broken off between 
the two kingdoms; and Edward III already, though in early youth, animated 
by the martial spirit which no king of England possessed more strongly, 
appointed his forces to meet at Newcastle before May 29th, 1327, alleging 
that the king of Scotland had convoked his army to assemble at that day 
upon the borders, in breach of the truce concluded at Thorpe. The 
rendezvous took place, however, at York, where a noble army convened 
under command of the young king, the future hero of Crecy, to which 
magnificent host had been added, at the expense of a large subsidy, five 
hundred men-at-arms from Hainault, who were then reckoned the best 
soldiers in Europe. 


In the mean time the Scottish forces, to the number of two or three thousand 
men-at-arms, well mounted and equipped for a day of battle, and a large 
body of their light cavalry, amounting to more than ten thousand, with 
many followers, who marched on horseback, but fought on foot, invaded 
the western border, according to their custom, and penetrating through the 
wild frontier of Cumberland, came down upon Weardale, in the bishopric of 
Durham, marking their course with more than their usual ferocity of 
devastation. These forces, superior to all known in Europe for irregular 
warfare, were conducted by the wisdom, experience, and enterprising 
courage of the famed Randolph and “the good” Lord James Douglas, 
guided, doubtless, by the anxious instructions of the Bruce, who, though 
only fifty-three years of age, was affected by a disease of the blood then 
termed “the leprosy, which prevented his leading his armies in person. 


The king of England, on the other hand, at the head of a princely army of 
sixty thousand men, including five hundred belted knights, animated by the 
presence of the queen mother and fifty ladies of the highest rank, who 
witnessed their departure, set out from York, with the determination of 
chastising the invaders and destroyers of his country, in 1327. The high 
spirit of the youthful monarch was animated, besides, by a defiance which 
Bruce despatched to him by a herald, stating his determination to work his 
pleasure with fire and sword on the English frontiers.4 


The account of the humiliating failure of English hopes has been fully 
recounted in Vol. 28. As there described, the Douglas penetrated the English 
camp, cut the ropes of the tent where the young king was asleep, and very 
nearly kidnapped him. Though he failed in this, he got safely away.” 


The English retreated to Durham, dejected and distressed, especially the 
knights and men-at-arms of Hainault, many of whom, instead of the praise 
and plunder they hoped to acquire, had lost their valuable horses and 
property. They were dismissed, however, with thanks and reward; and it is 
said these troops, notwithstanding their total inefficiency, had cost the 
kingdom of England a sum equal to 320,000/. sterling of modern money. 


THE TREATY OF NORTHAMPTON RECOGNISES THE INTEGRITY 
OF SCOTLAND 


(1328 A.D.) 


King Edward III next convoked a parliament at York, in which there 
appeared a tendency on the part of England to concede the main points on 
which proposals for peace had hitherto failed, by acknowledging the 
independence of Scotland, and the legitimate sovereignty of Bruce. These 
dis- 
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positions to reconciliation were much quickened by the sudden apparition 
of King Robert himself on the eastern frontier, where he besieged the 
castles of Norham and Alnwick, while a large division of his army burned 
and destroyed the open country, and the king himself rode about hunting 
from one park to another as if on a pleasure party. The parliament of York, 
although the besieged castles made a gallant defence, agreed upon a truce, 
which it was now determined should be the introduction to a lasting peace. 
As a necessary preliminary, the English statesmen resolved formally to 
execute a resignation of all claims of dominion and superiority which had 
been assumed over the kingdom of Scotland, and agreed that all muniments 
or public instruments asserting or tending to support such a claim should be 
delivered up. 


This agreement was subscribed by the king on March 4th, 1328. Peace was 
afterwards concluded at Edinburgh on March 17th, 1328, and ratified at a 
parliament held at Northampton on May 4th, 1328. It was confirmed by a 
match agreed upon between the princess Joanna, sister to Edward III, and 
David, son of Robert I, though both were as yet infants. 1 


Articles of strict amity were settled betwixt the nations, without prejudice to 
the effect of the alliance between Scotland and France. Bruce renounced the 
privilege of assisting rebels of England, should such arise in Ireland, and 

Edward the power of encouraging those of the isles who might rise against 
Scotland. It was stipulated that all the charters and documents carried from 


Scotland by Edward the first should be restored, and the king of England 
was pledged to give his aid in the court of Rome towards the recall of the 
excommunication awarded against King Robert. Lastly, Scotland was to 
pay a sum of twenty thousand pounds, in consideration of these favourable 
terms. The borders were to be maintained in strict order on both sides, and 
the fatal coronation stone was to be restored to Scotland.”- 


There was another separate obligation on the Scottish side, which led to 
most serious consequences in the subsequent reign. The seventh article of 
the Peace of Northampton provided that certain English barons, Thomas 
Lord Wake of Lidel, Henry de Beaumont earl of Buchan, and Henry de 
Percy should be restored to the lands and heritages in Scotland, whereof 
they had been deprived during the war by the king of Scots seizing them 
into his own hand. The execution of this article was deferred by the Scottish 
king, who was not, it may be conceived, very willing again to introduce 
English noblea as landholders into Scotland. The English mob on their part 
resisted the removal of the fatal stone from Westminster, where it had been 
deposited; a pertinacity which “superstitious eld” believed was its own 
punishment, since with slow but sure attraction the mystic influence of the 
magnetic palladium drew the Scottish Solomon, James YI, to the 
sovereignty in the kingdom where it was deposited. The deed called 
Ragman’s Roll, being the list of the barons and men of note who subscribed 
the submission to Edward the first in 1296, was, however, delivered up to 
the Scots : and a more important pledge, the English princess Joanna, then 
only seven years old, was placed in the custody of Bruce, to be united at a 
fitting age to her boy-bride- groom, David, who was himself two years 
younger. 


The treaty of peace made at Northampton has been termed dishonourable to 
England by her historians. But stipulations that are just and necessary in 
themselves cannot infer dishonour, however disadvantageous they may be. 
The treat} of Northampton was just, because the English had no title to the 
superiority of Scotland; and it was necessary, because Edward III 


[‘ David was probably five years old. Burton c sets the date of his birth at 
1324, but JIackiunont finds more evidence for 1333] 
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had no force to oppose the Scottish army, but was compelled to lie within 
the fortifications of York, and see the invaders destroy the country nearly to 
the banks of the Humber. What is alike demanded by justice and policy it 
may be mortifying but cannot be dishonourable to concede; and before 
passing so heavy a censure on the Northampton parliament, these learned 
writers ought to have considered whether England possessed any right over 
Scotland; and, secondly, whether that which they claimed was an adequate 
motive for continuing an unsuccessful war. 


THE LAST DAYS OF ROBERT BRUCE (1329 A.D.) 


Bruce seemed only to wait for the final deliverance of his country to close 
his heroic career. He had retired, probably for the purpose of enjoying a 
milder climate, to his castle of Cardross, on the firth of Clyde, near 
Dumbarton. Here he lived in princely retirement, and, entertaining the 
nobles with rude hospitality, relieved by liberal doles of food the distresses 
of the poor. Nautical affairs seem to have engaged his attention very much, 
and he built vessels, with which he often went on the adjacent firth. He 
practised fal-conry, being unequal to sustain the fatigue of hunting. We may 
add, for everything is interesting where Robert Bruce is the subject, that he 
kept a lion, and a fool named Patrick, as regular parts of his establishment. 
Meantime his disease (a species of leprosy, as we have already said, which 
had origin in the hardships and privations which he had sustained for so 
many years) gained ground upon his remaining strength.’ 


The Death of Bruce as Related by Froissart: Bruce’ s Heart 


During this truce it happened that King Robert of Scotland, who had been a 
very valiant knight, waxed old, and was attacked with so severe an illness 
that he saw his end was approaching ; he therefore summoned together all 
the chiefs and barons in whom he most confided, and after having told them 
that he should never get the better of this sickness, he commanded them, 
upon their honour and loyalty, to keep and preserve faithfully and entire the 


in the realm of faith and fantasy, in the world of imagination and dreams. It 
submerged itself in the divine, it filled heaven and earth with spirits and 
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higher beings of every kind, and in the fascinating workl of legends and 
stories of saints, of fables of miracles, and myths of penitents, it forgot the 
real world with its oi\pression of castes, its despotism of princes and 
officials, and its blood-sucking system of taxation. Thus did the Indians on 
the Ganges withdraw more than any other race from real practical life, for 
the ” realm of fantasy was their fatherland, and heaven was their home.” 


This was the line taken by Indian culture until the sixth century before our 
era, and it spread over a great part of the peninsula of the Deccan more by 
the Brahmanical missions and colonisation, than by force of arms. Then 
Buddhism developed out of Brahmanism and became a mighty ferment for 
the whole of eastern Asia. Moreover, the new doctrine was not without its 
influence on the Brahmanic religious system. The perception that the people 
were so much attached to the doctrine of Buddha because it cherished the 
belief that a god had appeared in human form on earth, led the Brahmans to 
the development of the doctrine of incarnations. They divided the creator 
Brahma, who always remained an incomprehensible idea to the popular 
mind, into three forms, and taught that the most popular and beneficent 
form of this triune deity, Vishnu, the vivifying, supporting spirit of nature, 
appeared from time to time on earth in human form, to restoi-e order to the 
disturbed arrangement of the world and to lead back erring humanity to the 
riglit road. Rama and Krishna, the heroes of the national epics, were 
represented as such incarnations of Vishnu and the songs of the heroes were 
reconstructed according to this idea. Therefore, the profound speech of 
Bhagavad-gita was incorporated in the Mahabharata, in which the attempt 
to reconcile the faith of the Buddhists with the doctrine of Brahma is 
evident. 


Hellenic culture then found its way to India, and it may have been through 
Greek influence that many sciences and arts, such as knowledge of the 
zodiac, scientific astronomy, minting, etc., were first adopted in the land of 


kingdom for his son David, and obey him and crown him king when he was 
of a proper age, and to marry him with a lady suitable to his station. 


He after that called to him the gallant Lord James Douglas, and said to him, 
in presence pf the others: “My dear friend, Lord James Douglas, you know 
that I have had much to do, and have suffered many troubles, during the 
time I have lived, to support the rights of my crown : at the time that I was 
most occupied I made a vow, the non-accomplishment of which gives me 
much uneasiness — I vowed that if I could finish my wars in such a manner 
that I might have quiet to govern peaceably, I would go and make war 
against the enemies of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the adversaries of the 
Christian faith. To this point my heart has always leaned; but our Lord was 
not willing, and gave me so much to do in my lifetime, and this last 
expedition has lasted so long, followed by this heavy sickness, that, since 
my body cannot accomplish what my heart wishes, I will send my heart in 
the stead of my body to fulfil my vow. And, as I do not know any one 
knight so gallant or enterprising, or better formed to complete my intentions 
than yourself, I beg and entreat of you, dear and special friend, as earnestly 
as I can, that you would have the goodness to undertake this expedition for 
the love of me, and to acquit my soul to our Lord and Saviour; for I 
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have that opinion of your nobleness and loyalty, that, if you undertake it, it 
cannot fail of success — and I shall die more contented ; but it must be 
executed as follows: 


” T will, that as soon as I shall be dead, you take my heart from my body, 
and have it well embalmed; you will also ‘take as much money from my 
treasury as will appear to you sufficient to perform your journey, as well as 
for all those whom you may choose to take with you in your train; you will 
then deposit your charge at the Holy Sepulchre of our Lord, where he was 
buried, since my body cannot go there. You will not be sparing of expense 
— and provide yourself with such company and such things as may be 


suitable to your rank— and wherever you pass, you will let it be known that 
you bear the heart of King Robert of Scotland, which you are carrying 
beyond seas by his command, since his body cannot go thither.” 


All those present began bewailing bitterly; and when the Lord James could 
speak, he gave his promise upon his knighthood. 


The king said : ” Thanks be to God ! for I shall now die in peace, since I 
know that the most valiant and accomplished knight of my kingdom will 
perform that for me which I am unable to do for myself.” 


Soon afterwards the valiant Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, departed this 
life on June 7th, 1329. His heart was embalmed, and his body buried in the 
monastery of Dunfermline. 


Early in the spring the Lord James Douglas, having made provision of 
everything that was proper for his expedition, embarked at the port of 
Montrose, and sailed directly for Sluys in Flanders, in order to learn if any 
one were going beyond the sea to Jerusalem, that he might join companies. 
He remained there twelve days, and would not set his foot on shore, but 
stayed the whole time on board, where he kept a magnificent table, with 
music of trumpets and drums, as if he had been the king of Scotland. At 
last, after staying at Sluys twelve days, he heard that Alphonso, king of 
Spain, was waging war against the Saracen king of Granada. He considered, 
that if he should go thither he should employ his time and journey 
according to the late king’s wishes; and when he should have finished there 
he would proceed further to complete that with which he was charged. He 
made sail, therefore, towards Spain, and landed first at Valentia; thence he 
went straight to the king of Spain, who was with his army on the frontiers, 
very near the Saracen king of Granada. 


It happened, soon after the arrival of the Lord James Douglas, that the king 
of Spain issued forth into the fields, to make his approaches nearer the 
enemy; the king of Granada did the same; and each king could easily 
distinguish the other’s banners, and they both began to set their armies in 
array. The Lord James placed himself and his company on one side, to 
make better work and a more powerful effort. When he perceived that the 
battalions on each side were fully arranged, and that of the king of Spain in 


motion, he imagined they were about to begin the onset; and as he always 
wished to be among the first rather than last on such occasions, ho and all 
his company stuck their spurs into their horses, until they were in the midst 
of the king of Granada’s battalion, and made a furious attack on the 
Saracens. He thought that he should be supported by the Spaniards; but in 
this he was mistaken, for not one that day followed his example. The gallant 
knight and all his companions were surrounded by the enemy: they 
performed prodigies of valour; but they were of no avail, as they were all 
killed. It was a great misfortune that they were not assisted by the 
Spaniards.’ 


Lord Hailes adds another incident: The detached troops fought with 
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equal advantage, and the Moorish cavalry fled. Douglas with his 
companions eagerly pursued the Saracens. Taking the casket from his neck, 
which contained the heart of Bruce, he threw it before him and cried, ” Now 
pass thou onward as thou wast wont, and Douglas will follow thee or die!” 
The fugitives rallied; surrounded and overwhelmed by superior numbers, 
Douglas fell, while attempting to rescue Sir William St. Clare, of Roslin, 
who shared his fate. Robert and Walter Logan, both of them knights, were 
slain with Douglas. His friend, Sir William Keith, having had his arm 
broke, was detained from the battle. His few surviving companions found 
his body in the field, together with the casket, and reverently conveyed 
them to Scotland. The remains of Douglas were interred in the sepulchre of 
his fathers, in the church of Douglas. 


His natural son, Archibald Douglas, erected a marble monument to his 
memory; but his countrymen have more effectually perpetuated his fame, 
by bestowing on him the name of ” the good Sir James Douglas.” Fordun” 
reports that Douglas was thirteen times defeated in battle, and fifty-seven 
times victorious. 


Perhaps the reader will not dislike to see the portrait of Douglas, drawn by 
Barbour.1 


‘ In visage was he some deal gray, And had black hair, as I heard say ; But 
then, of limbs he was well made, With bones great, and shoulders braid ; 
His body well made and lenzie, As they that saw him said to me. When he 
was blyth, he was lovely, And meek, and sweet in company ; But who in 
battle might him see, Another countenance had he ; And in his speech he 
lispt some deal, But that set him right wonder well.” « 


TYTLER’S ESTIMATE OF BRUCE 


At some interview, shortly before his death, Bruce delivered to the Scottish 
barons his last injunctions regarding the best mode of conducting the war 
against England. They concentrate, in a small compass, the wisdom and 
experience which he had gained during the whole course of his protracted 
but glorious war; and it is perhaps not too much to say that there is no 
instance in their subsequent history, in which the Scots have sustained any 
signal defeat, where it cannot be traced to a departure from some of the 
directions of what is affectionately called the Good King Robert’s 
Testament. His injunctions were, that the Scots in their wars ought always 
to fight on foot; that, instead of walls and garrisons, they should use the 
mountains, the morasses, and the woods; having for arms the bow, the 
spear, and the battle-axe; driving their herds into the narrow glens, and 
fortifying them there, whilst they laid waste the plain country by fire, and 
compelled the enemy to evacuate it. 


“Let your scouts and watches,” he concluded, “be vociferating through the 
night, keeping the enemy in perpetual alarm; and, worn out with famine, 
fatigue, and apprehension, they will retreat as certainly as if routed in 
battle.” Bruce did not require to add, that then was the time for the Scots to 
commence their attacks, and to put in practice that species of warfare which 
he had taught them to use with such fatal effect. Indeed, these are the 
principles of war which will in every age be adopted by mountaineers in 
defence 
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of their country; and nearly five hundred years after this, when a regular 
Russian army invaded Persia, we find the khan, Aga Mahommed, speaking 
to his prime minister almost in the very words of Bruce: ” Their shot shall 
never reach me, but they shall possess no country beyond its range; they 
shall not know sleep; and let them march where they choose, I will 
surround them with a desert.” 


Bruce undoubtedly belongs to that race of heroic men, regarding whom we 
are anxious to learn even the commonest particulars. But living at so remote 
a period, the lighter shades and touches which confer individuality are lost 
in the distance. We only see, through the mists which time has cast around 
it, a figure of colossal proportion, walking amid his shadowy peers. 


In his figure the king was tall and well shaped. Before broken down by 
illness, and in the prime of life, he was nearly six feet high. His forehead 
was low, his cheek-bones strong and prominent, and the general expression 
of his countenance open and cheerful, although he was maimed by a wound 
which had injured his lower jaw. His manners were dignified and engaging; 
after battle nothing could be pleasanter or more courteous; and it is 
infinitely to his honour, that in a savage age, and smarting under injuries 
which attacked him in his kindest and tenderest relations, he never abused a 
victory, but conquered often as effectually by his generosity and kindness as 
by his great military talents. 


His memory was stored with the romances of the period, in which he took 
great delight. Their hair-breadth escapes and perilous adventures were 
sometimes scarcely more wonderful than his own, and he had early imbibed 
from such works an appetite for individual enterprise and glory, which, had 
it not been checked by a stronger passion, the love of liberty, might have led 
him into fatal mistakes. It is quite conceivable that Bruce, instead of a great 
king, might, like Richard the first, have become only a kingly knight-errant. 


But from this error he was saved by the love of his country, directed by an 
admirable judgment, an unshaken perseverance, and a vein of strong good 


sense. It is here, although some may think it the homeliest, that we are to 
find assuredly the brightest part of the character of the king. It is these 
qualities which are especially conspicuous in his long war for the liberty of 
Scotland. They enabled him to follow out his plans through many a tedious 
year with undeviating energy; to bear reverses, to calculate his means, to 
wait for his opportunities, and to concentrate his whole strength upon one 
great point, till it was gained and secured to his country for ever. Brilliant 
military talent and consummate bravery have often been found amongst 
men, and proved far more of a curse than a blessing; but rarely, indeed, 
shall we discover them united to so excellent a judgment, controlled by 
such perfect disinterestedness, and employed for so sacred an end. 


Immediately after the king’s death his heart was taken out, as he had 
himself directed. He was then buried with great state and solemnity under 
the pavement of the choir, in the abbey church of Dunfermline, and over the 
grave was raised a rich marble monument, which was made at Paris. 
Centuries passed on; the ancient church, with the marble monument, fell 
into ruins, and a more modern building was erected on the same site. This 
gave way to time, and in clearing the foundation for a third church in 1819 
the workmen laid open a tomb which proved to be that of Robert the Bruce. 
The lead coating in which the body was found enclosed was twisted round 
the head into the shape of a rude crown. A rich cloth of gold, but much 
decayed, was thrown over it, and, on examining the skeleton, it was found 
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that the breast-bone had been sawn asunder to get at the heart. There 
remained, therefore, no doubt that, after the lapse of almost five hundred 


years, his countrymen were permitted, with a mixture of delight and awe, to 
behold the very bones of their great deliverer.” 


SIR WALTER SCOTT S ESTIMATE OF BRUCE 


Remarkable in many things, there was this almost peculiar to Robert Bruce, 
that his life was divided into three distinct parts, which could scarcely be 
considered as belonging to the same individual. His youth was thoughtless, 
hasty, and fickle, and from the moment he began to appear in public life 
until the slaughter of the Red Comyn ‘ and his final assumption of the 
crown, he appeared to have entertained no certain purpose beyond that of 
shifting with the shifting tide, like the other barons around him, ready, like 
them, to enter into hasty plans for the liberation of Scotland from the 
English yoke; but equally prompt to submit to the overwhelming power of 
Edward. Again, in a short but very active period of his life, he displayed the 
utmost steadiness, firmness, and constancy, sustaining, with unabated 
patience and determination, the loss of battles, the death of friends, the 
disappointment of hopes, and an uninterrupted series of disasters, on which 
scarce a ray of hope appeared to brighten. This term of suffering extended 
from the field of Methven-wood till his return to Scotland from the island of 
Rathlin, after which time his career, whenever he was himself personally 
engaged, was almost uniformly successful, even till he obtained the object 
of his wishes — the secure possession of an independent throne. 


When these things are considered, we shall find reason to conclude that the 
misfortunes of the second or suffering period of Bruce’s life had taught him 
lessons of constancy, of prudence, and of moderation, which were unknown 
to his early years, and tamed the hot and impetuous fire which his temper, 
like that of his brother Edward, naturally possessed. He never permitted the 
injuries of Edward I (although three brothers had been cruelly executed by 
that monarch’s orders) to provoke him to measures of retaliation; and his 
generous conduct to the prisoners at Bannockburn, as well as elsewhere, 
reflected equal honour on his sagacity and humanity. His manly spirit of 
chivalry was best evinced by a circumstance which happened in Ireland, 
where, when pursued by a superior force of English, he halted and offered 
battle at disadvantage, rather than abandon a poor washerwoman, who had 
been taken with the pains of labour. 


Robert Bruce’s personal accomplishments in war stood so high that he was 
universally esteemed one of the three best knights of Europe during that 
martial age, and gave many proofs of personal prowess. His achievements 
seem amply to vindicate this high estimation, since the three Highlanders 


slain in the retreat from Dairy, and Sir Henry de Bohun, killed by his hand 
in front of the English army, evince the valorous knight, as the plans of his 
campaigns exhibit the prudent and sagacious leader. The Bruce’s skill in the 
military art was of the highest order; and in his [alleged and perhaps 
apocry-phal] ” testament,” as it is called, he bequeathed a legacy to his 
countrymen, 


[‘ Freeman ” deals very bluntly with Bruce : ” History (that is, real history) 
sets before us William Wallace as quidam latro pvblkus (a certain public 
robber), the savage devastator of England ; it sets before us Robert Bruce as 
a traitor in turn to every cause, as a pardoned rebel, who at last took to 
patriotism as his only chance to escape the punishment of a treacherous 
private murder.” ] 
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which, had they known how to avail themselves of it, would have saved 
them the loss of many a bloody day.1 


If, however, his precepts could not save the Scottish nation from military 
losses, his example taught them to support the consequences with unshaken 
constancy. It is, indeed, to the example of this prince, and to the events of a 
reign so dear to Scotland, that we can distinctly trace that animated love of 
country which has been ever since so strong a characteristic of north 
Britons that it has been sometimes supposed to limit their affections and 
services so exclusively within the limits of their countrymen as to render 
that partiality a reproach which liberally exercised is subject for praise. In 
the day of Alexander III and his predecessors, the various tribes whom 
these kings commanded were divided from each other by language and 
manners ; it was only by residing within the same common country that 
they were forced into some sort of connection; but after Bruce’s death we 
find little more mention of Scots, Galwegians, Picts, Saxons, or Strathclyde 
Britons. They had all, with the exception of the Highlanders, merged into 


the single denomination of Scots, and spoke generally the Anglo-Scottish 
language. 


This great change had been produced by the melting down of all petty 
distinctions and domestic differences in the crucible of necessity. In the 
wars with England all districts of the country had been equally oppressed, 
and almost all had been equally distinguished in combating and repelling 
the common enemy. There was scarce a district of Scotland that had not 
seen Bruce’s banner displayed, and had not sent forth brave men to support 
it; and so extensive were the king’s wanderings, so numerous his travels, so 
strongly were felt the calls on which men were summoned from all quarters 
to support him, that petty distinctions were abolished; and the state which, 
consisting of a variety of half-independent tribes, resembled an ill- 
constructed faggot, was now consolidated into one strong and inseparable 
stem, and deserved the name of a kingdom. 


It is true that the great distinction between the Saxon and Gaelic races in 
dress, speech, and manner still separated the Highlander from his Lowland 
neighbour, but even this leading line of separation was considerably 
softened and broken in upon during the civil wars and the reign of Robert 
Bruce. 


But the principal consolidating effect of this long struggle lay in the union 
which it had a tendency to accomplish between the higher and inferior 
orders. The barons and knights had, as we have before remarked, lost in a 
great measure the habit of considering themselves as members of any 
particular kingdom, 


1 These verses are thus given by Tytler.” I have, for the sake of rendering 
them intelligible, adopted the plan of modern spelling, retaining the ancient 
language. The original verses are in Latin leonines. 


On foot should be all Scottish war. By hill and moss themselves to bear: Let 
wood for walls be — bow and spear And battle-axe their fighting gear: That 
enemies do them no drear, In strait place cause keep all store, And burn the 
plain land them before; Then shall they pass away in haste. When that they 
nothing find but waste ; With wiles and wakening of the night, And mickle 
noises made on height; Then shall they turn with great affray, As they were 


chased with sword away. This is the council and intent Of good King 
Robert’s testament. 
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or subjects of any particular king, longer than while they held fiefs within 
his jurisdiction. These loose relations between the nobles and their 
followers were altered and drawn more tight when the effect of long- 
continued war, repeated defeats, undaunted renewal of efforts, and final 
attainment of success, bound such leaders as Douglas, Randolph, and 
Stewart to their warriors, and their warriors to them. The faithful 
brotherhood which mutual dangers and mutual conquests created between 
the leader and the followers on the one hand, betwixt the king and the 
barons on the other — the consciousness of a mutual object which 
overcame all other considerations, and caused them to look upon 
themselves as men united in one common interest — taught them at the 
same time the universal duty of all ranks to their common country, and the 
sentiments so spiritedly expressed by Barbour/ the venerable biographer of 
Bruce himself : 


Ah, freedom is a noble thing ; Freedom makes men to have liking To man 
all solace freedom gives; He lives at ease who freely lives; And he that aye 
has lived free May not well know the misery, The wrath, the hate, the spite, 
and all That’s compass’d in the name of thrall.i 


A REVIEW OF SCOTCH COMMERCE AND CULTURE 


We have mentioned in a former chapter the introduction of the Flemings 
into Scotland, and the impulse which they gave to the commencement of its 
manufactures and commerce. Malcolm Canmore and his queen also 
encouraged the arrival of foreign merchants into Scotland; David I was also 
distinguished for his attention to foreign commerce; and his burgh laws for 
the regulation of trade show not only his solicitude on this subject, but the 


the Ganges. The Hellenic spirit seems to have been influential in the 
development of poetry and plastic arts, at least in that of the drama and 
architecture. Greek culture also led to an early introduction of Christian 
opinions into India ; in the idea of a personal god, which later became 
prominent and in the evolution of the doctrine of Vishnu-Krishna the 
influence of Christian ideas is not to be ignored. 


In the Macedonian and Alexandrian period, when India came in contact 
with western Asiatic and Greek culture, Indian spiritual life had come to a 
standstill, the creative spirit was extinct. The speculative and inquiring 
spirit had brought forward an abundance of theories and systems, and 
applied them to life with astonishing consistency ; and now it was 
exhausted, and left to posterity the wonderful images as strict forms and 
categories for the inner and outer life. 


With the peculiar tenacity of the oriental nature, the Indians have retained 
throughout all centuries, down to the present time, the religious 
conceptions, the fantastic doctrine of the gods, the oppressing order of 
caste, the strict asceticism, the faith in the second birth, and in short all the 
forms and theories, which crippled and broke the moral and productive 
force of the nation. However many conquerors put their iron heel on the 
neck of the people, however many storms and wars spread death and 
desolation over the sacred land, these principles of Indian life survived all 
changes, and withstood all oppression, persecution, and attempts at 
conversion. 


The despotism and caste power, impregnating the Indian nature, have im- 
bued it with a force of endurance and passive resistance which could not be 
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broken by any outside power. Cunning, artifice, dissimulation, lying, and 
deceit, the weapons and vices of all the weak and oppressed, helped the In- 
dian to bear his painful position. He bowed under dominion without being 
broken in character ; and as death always appeared to him a gain, and 


important fact that the dyeing and manufacture of woollen cloth had been 
already introduced into Scotland. 


So plentiful, also, was the trade in fish, already a source of national wealth, 
that during the same reign, as we learn from a MS. in the Cottonian library, 
the frith of Forth was often covered with boats manned by Scottish, 
English, and Belgian fishermen. Berwick was now the great Scottish port 
for foreign commerce, while Perth was properly as yet the capital of the 
kingdom, and a town distinguished for its wealth. Leith, Stirling, and 
Aberdeen are also mentioned as places possessing some trade and shipping. 
It was much, in-deed, that such a country at the commencement of the reign 
of Richard I of England, could repurchase its independence for the then 
very large sum of ten thousand marks, and that in the succeeding reign of 
John it could pay fifteen thousand by the Treaty of Berwick. 


Shipbuilding, too, seems to have been one of the departments of Scottish 
commercial enterprise, and Matthew Paris w tells us that one of the large 
vessels which accompanied the fleet of St. Louis on his first crusade in 
1286 had been built at Inverness for continental service. Nor, amidst this 
new stir of commerce and manufacture by which the country was enriched, 
were those arts neglected by which its manners were refined and softened. 


Even at this early period music was a favourite study of the Scotch, while 
their musical instruments were the harp, the pib-corn, and the bagpipe. We 
are also informed by Giraldus* Cambrensis, that the music of the Irish, who 
played only upon the harp with brass strings and the timbrel, was inferior to 
that of Scotland, for which reason they were wont to repair thither 
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“as to the fountain-head of perfection in that art.” In this way the progress 
of Scotland went onward from reign to reign, and all seemed to promise 
that her only contention with her powerful rival would be that which now so 
happily prevails — the contest of industry, and intelligence, and moral 


worth. But by one fatal accident all this was arrested and thrown back; and 
the first utterance of the Scottish muse in her own native tongue was a 
touching lamentation over the disaster: — 


” Quben Alysandyr, our Kyng, was dede, That Scotland led in luive and Le, 
Away wes sons of Ale and Brede, Of Wyne and Wax, of Gamyn and Gle ; 
Oure gold was changyd into lede. Cryst, born into virgynyte. Succour 
Scotland and renied That stad is in perplexyte! “ 


This was the death-wail of which Berwick was the funeral-pile. So great 
and prosperous had that town grown at the death of Alexander III, and so 
numerous were its inhabitants, that in the chronicle of Lanercost ” it is 
termed a second Alexandria. The sea, it added, was its wealth, the waters 
were its walls, and its rich citizens were very liberal in their donations to 
religious houses. But after its capture by Edward I, in 1296, and the 
indiscriminate massacre that followed, Berwick never recovered its 
consequence, but became a mere debatable town and place of strife between 
the English and the Scots. Then followed those long wars in which Scotland 
fought not merely for independence but existence, and in which every art 
and occupation were thrown aside, except those of self-defence and 
plunder; and a dreary interval had to elapse before her deeds were fitted for 
any other record than that of mere military achievement. 


It is not, however, to be supposed that amidst the prevalent ignorance anil 
barbarism which this death-struggle entailed upon the country for years, 
Scotland was merely illustrious by the deeds of Wallace, Bruce, and the 
Douglases. On the contrary, the bright intellects whom she produced in her 
darkest hour gave a fair presage of what might be expected when happier 
days succeeded. One of these eminent men was Sir Michael Scott, of Bal- 
wearie, the contemporary of Roger Bacon, and, like him, not only 
distinguished by his scientific attainments, but also by the character of a 
magician and necromancer. His death occurred in 1292, the same year in 
which Bacon also deceased. Notwithstanding his exclusive renown among 
his own countrymen as seer, wizard, and necromancer, the works of 
Michael Scott, of which several have been printed, and the testimony of his 
learned contemporaries, prove him to have been one of the most acute 


intellects as well as one of the most learned and universal scholars of his 
day. 


Another eminent northern genius of this period was John Duns Scotus, a 
man whom England and Ireland have been eager to claim for a native, and 
of whom any country might well be proud. It seems certain, however, that 
Scotland was his native country, as the name (Scotus) had long ceased to be 
applied to Ireland, and that the town of Dunse in Berwickshire was either 
his birthplace or residence. He was born in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, but at what precise date cannot be ascertained. Having been 
instructed in the elements of learning by the Franciscan friars, who were 
struck with the early signs of acuteness which he exhibited, he was carried 
off a prisoner to England, along with his preceptors, in one of those 
destructive irruptions of the war of Edward I, in which neither priest nor 
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layman was spared. After his liberation, John of Dunse repaired to Merton 
Hall, Oxford, and made such proficiency in the studies of logic, 
mathematics, and theology, that in 1301 he was appointed professor of 
divinity, and became so renowned as a lecturer on the sentences of Peter 
Lombard, that Oxford was crowded with students, of whom thirty thousand 
attended his prelections. 


From Oxford he was sent to Paris by the Franciscans, to defend the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, which he did with such logical acuteness 
that the impugners were confuted, or at least confounded and silenced, and 
the honourary title of Subtle Doctor was conferred upon the successful 
champion. He had also a keen controversy on the subject of divine grace 
with Thomas Aquinas, in opposition to whose followers, called the 
Thomists, he founded a sect in theological science called the Scotists, who 
were soon diffused throughout all the churches and schools of Christendom. 


Immense as were his writings and literary labours, Duns Scotus died at 
Cologne in 1308, while founding a university, being at that time not more 
than forty-four, or as others declare, only thirty-four years old. His written 
works alone, which were collected and published in 1639, filled twelve 
folio volumes ! 


It would be difficult, indeed, either to describe the almost religious adora- 
tion with which his authority was received, or the influence it exercised 
over the intellect of Europe in this period of struggle and transition: it was 
said of him, that he could have been the inventor of philosophy if it had not 
previously existed — that his knowledge of all the mysteries of religion was 
so profound and perfect that it was rather intuitive certainty than belief — 
and that he wrote so many books that one man is hardly able to read them, 
and no one man is able to understand them. Even, however, when the 
supremacy of Aristotle was passing away, and solid intellectual realities 
taking the place of idle sophisms, the writings of Duns Scotus held a high 
place, and were quoted with respect by the master spirits of the revolution. 
And such the feeling still continues to be, even in the present scrupulous 
age, among those who examine his mountainous tomes, and are able to 
appreciate them. 


Very different from the pursuits of the preceding persons were those of John 
de Fordun.” This worthy priest, a native of Fordun in Kincardineshire, and 
born about the middle of the fourteenth century, seems from his earliest 
days to have had a heart glowing with patriotism, as well as a mind directed 
to the writing of history. These feelings naturally suggested the great task of 
his life, which was to recover, if it were possible, the history of his native 
country — that history which Edward I had so mercilessly endeavoured to 
destroy. This, indeed, was a labour such as few national historians have 
encountered; and he set about it with a diligence and in a manner such as 
the task fully required. To find his materials he was obliged to traverse 
Britain and Ireland, pursuing his investigations from town to town, and 
from castle to castle, gathering whatever document, relic, story, or tradition 
was to be found about his native country, and securing them in his pilgrim’s 
wallet for future consideration and arrangement. 


After his quest was ended he sat down in Aberdeen, of the church of which 
he was a canon, and there, during the years between 1387 and 1399, 
employed himself in his important work, entitled the Scotichronicon, in five 
books, the last three being a history of Scotland from 1056 to 1153. Being 
arrested in his labour of love by the infirmity of old age, he handed over the 
rest of his materials to Walter Bower,hb who continued the Scotichronicon 
to the year 1436. A history undertaken under such singular disadvantages, 
as well as at such a credulous period, might be expected to abound in more 
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than the ordinary share of fable; but still the full value of the work it is not 
easy to estimate. It secured those perishable national records which 
otherwise might have been irretrievably lost, and thereby became the 
ground-work of future Scottish histories. 


In turning from philosophy and history to poetry, we find that there the 
fervour of the Scottish genius was not wanting. We have not the same 
means of ascertaining its early history in the northern as in the southern 
division of the island, but from the origin and character of the Scottish 
Lowlanders we are Warranted in concluding that they, too, had their 
gleemen and trouba-dours, and that every district had its favourite lay or 
romance. It is still more interesting to find that the emancipation of the 
poetry of Britain from the old Saxon and Norman tongues into that which 
was finally to become the standard English language commenced, not in 
England but in Scotland. 


The specimen we have already quoted as the oldest of the kind possesses a 
regularity of measure, and harmony of language, which the versification of 
England did not attain until more than a century afterwards. But we have 
not merely the small specimen alluded to for our warrant in the assertion 
that Scotland was properly the birthplace of English poetry. At the time 
when the lament on the death of Alexander IIT was written there was a poet 
of high eminence in Scotland, whose chief work, after having disappeared 


for centuries, was discovered and published in our own day. We allude to 
the poetical romance of Sir Tristrern, and its author, Thomas Rymer. 


Over the history of this early poet much of that mythic obscurity is to be 
found which so much aggrandised the names of Ossian and Homer. He is 
sometimes called Thomas the Rhymer from his poetical character, and 
Thomas of Ercildoune from the name of the village, now called Earlston, in 
Berwickshire, his place of residence. From early notices it may be inferred 
that he was bom as early as 1219, and composed his poem about 1250, and 
that his life extended over a great part of that century, as we find him still 
alive at the period of the death of Alexander III in 1286. When we 
remember the original twofold application of the title rates, we need not be 
surprised if Thomas the Rhymer, in such a rude period, was reckoned a 
prophet as well as poet, and that from the natural love of the marvellous the 
former predominated over the latter character. His predictions were 
preserved, while his Sir Tristrern was allowed to sink into forget fulness; 
and while subsequent authors continued to speak of him as a prophet, his 
predictions in rhyme were cherished like household treasures in Scottish 
cottages even till a very recent period. It was only perhaps the publication 
of his works by Sir Walter Scott which showed that “true Thomas” was a 
poet, and nothing more. With regard to the merits of Sir Tristrern, it is 
generally allowed that as it was the first, it was also the best of early 
Scottish poetical romances. 


But the muse of Scotland soon found a more stirring as well as important 
occupation than the writing of chivalrous fictions. The terrible struggles that 
ensued on the death of Alexander III, and the long war of independence 
which Scotland waged against England, produced whole Iliads of warlike 
adventure, and veritable knights as gallant as those of the Round Table, 
while a spirit had been already evoked, and a language created every way 
fitted to express them. And when this war had ended, and ended so 
successfully for Scotland, it would have been strange if the country had 
produced no poet to raise the hymn of liberty, and record the deeds by 
which it had been achieved. 


That poet was John Barbour/ archdeacon of Aberdeen. He is supposed to 
have been born in or near 1332 a.d., and was one of the commissioners 
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appointed to treat with England about the ransom of David II. During his 
boyhood, therefore, many of the old veterans of the Bruce’s wars must still 
have been alive, while the deeds of the hero himself, now fully appreciated 
by the deliverance they had wrought, must have been the theme of general 
conversation and eulogium. In a happy hour, accordingly, for Scotland and 
its history, he chose the deeds of the “good King Robert” for his theme; and 
the result was his poem of The Bruce, which he finished in 1375, when 
Scotland was under the peaceful reign of Robert II, and the English fully 
occupied with their conquests in France. 


Besides its being a record of “soothfastness,” as he assures us, — which he 
well might do from the recentness of the events, — the life of Bruce 
abounded in adventures sufficiently brilliant and wonderful for the purposes 
of poetry, so that while the worthy archdeacon produced a true history, his 
work was also a complete epic. Of the poetical merits of The Bruce it would 
now be needless to speak : these are so well attested that Barbour is now 
universally classed in the highest rank of epic poets. It is gratifying to find 
that poor though his country was, and illiterate though the people were 
reckoned, his patriotic task was not unrequited, for a yearly pension was 
assigned to him from the exchequer during life.2 


CHAPTER VI DAVID II AND THE BALIOLS 


[1329-1371 A.D.] 


” Early consolidation and perfect unity are, in one point of view, sources of 
great strength to a nation, as in the case of France. But, in another point of 
view, a nation may derive advantage from the independent action of 
different elements in its composition, down to a later period of its history. 
Wholesome checks are thus imposed upon tendencies which would 
otherwise become too dominant and give a one-sided character to 
civilisation ; and questions are kept in some measure open which would 
otherwise be prematurely closed. Nothing seems more lamentable, to 
ordinary readers, than the death of that heiress of Scotland who was 
apparently destined to unite her country peacefully with England, by 
marrying the heir of Edward I. No doubt a union, if it had taken place at 
that time, would have spared the two countries several centuries of bloody 
and desolating wars. Yet. nothing contributed more than the distinct 
national character and distinct religion of the Scotch, to save Britain from 
being entirely subjugated by the absolutism of Stratford and the 
anglicanism of Laud. It was not in London, but in Edinburgh, that those 
conspirators first encountered serious resistance.” — Goldwin Smith.6 


DAVID II AND THE REGENTS 


The wise provision that Bruce made for the regency secured the peaceful 
succession of his son, David II (1329-1371), who was the first Scottish king 
anointed at his coronation — a privilege conceded to Bruce in a bull which 
reached Scotland after his death. According to the ideas of the age this 
placed the Scottish king on an equality with the sovereigns of Europe. The 
War of Independence quickened the sentiment of Scottish nationality, and 
left the country poorer in wealth, but richer in spirit. The memories of 
Wallace and of Bruce educated the people and produced in the next 
generation their earliest literature. England, unconscious of the benefit, 
gained by its own defeat. But for the resistance of the Scots it might have 
become earlier 
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than France a centralised feudal monarchy. The distinct character of the 
Scots — a blend of the Celt, Saxon, Norseman, and Norman — 
strengthened by variety the collective force of Britain. The loss which must 
be balanced against the gain was the bitter hatred between two races of 
kindred origin within one narrow isle, which for centuries retarded the 
progress of both, especially of the smaller kingdom.” 


The Regency of Randolph (1329-1332 A.D.) 


The parliamentary settlement at Cambuskenneth had nominated Randolph 
[first earl of Moray] as regent of the kingdom, a choice which could not 
have been amended; but after-circumstances occasioned it to be much 
regretted that, by devolving on Douglas the perilous and distant expedition 
to Palestine, Bruce’s request should have deprived the country of the 
services of the only noble who could have replaced those of the earl of 
Moray in case of death or indisposition. Scotland never lost a better worthy 
at a period when his services were more needed. Douglas united the 
romantic accomplishments of a knight of chivalry with the more solid 
talents of a great military leader. The good Lord James of Douglas left no 
legitimate issue; but a natural son of his, distinguished by the title of the 
knight of Liddesdale, makes an important figure in the following epoch, 
having inherited his father’s military talents and courage, but unfortunately 
without possessing his pure and high-spirited sentiments of chivalrous 
loyalty. 


Randolph assumed the government of Scotland with the cautious wisdom 
which might have been expected from his experience. He was conscious 
that Edward III, though prudently observing the Treaty of Northampton, felt 
its articles as a shameful dereliction of Edward I’s claims, and that the 
people of England regarded it as a dishonourable composition, patched up 


by Queen Isabella and her usurping favourite, Mortimer, without regard to 
national honour, in order to get rid of the incumbrance of the Scottish war. 


We have stated that an article in the Treaty of Northampton stipulated that 
the lords Beaumont and Wake of Liddel, with Sir Henry Percy [called the 
Disinherited], should be restored to their estates in Scotland, which had 
been declared forfeited by Robert Bruce. Of the three, Percy alone had been 
restored. It certainly appears that Robert Bruce had protracted the execution 
of this part of the Treaty of Northampton with a degree of delay, for which 
it was easy to assign reasons in policy, though it might have been difficult 
to support them in equity. But after Mortimer’s fall, the restoration of 
Beaumont and Wake was positively demanded by the young king. The 
Scottish regent had by this time acquired information that the English lords 
in question and others had engaged in a conspiracy to invade Scotland, and 
dethrone, if possible, his youthful ward ; a hostile enterprise which 
authorised Randolph to refuse the restitution demanded at such a 
conjuncture. 


To understand the nature of this undertaking, the reader must be informed 
(and here a remarkable name in Scottish history again occurs) that John 
Baliol, for a short time the vassal king of Scotland, died in obscurity at his 
hereditary castle in Normandy, shortly after the decisive battle of 
Bannockburn, leaving a son, Edward. With the hope of intimidating Bruce, 
Edward II had sent to Normandy for this young man, who then displayed a 
bold and adventurous character; and the younger Baliol had accordingly 
appeared at the English court in 1324, and again in 1327, where, as the 
person among the Disinherited who in his father’s deposition had suffered 
the greatest forfeiture of all, though not at the hand of King Robert, he 
naturally took a 
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asceticism deadened him to suffering, he always suffered death with 
composure and stoicism. 6 


Having read an account of the rise of Brahmanism we may well examine its 
code of morals somewhat more fully before passing on to Buddhism. 


lead in the undertaking of Wake, Beaumont, and the other lords and knights 
who like them desired restoration of Scottish estates, though they could not, 
like them, plead the advantage of the express clause in the Treaty of 
Northampton. These high-spirited and adventurous barons, assembling a 
small force of three hundred horse and a few foot soldiers, determined with 
such slender means to attempt the subjugation of a kingdom which had of 
late repeatedly defied the whole strength of England. 


Although the attempt seemed a desperate one, the regent Randolph took 
even more than necessary pains to prepare for it. But the best means of 
resistance lay in his own high talents and long experience, and of the 
advantages of these his country was deprived in an evil hour. He died at 
Mus-selburgh, July 20th, 1332, when leading the Scottish army northward, 
to provide against the threatened descent of Baliol and his followers. A 
demise so critical was generally ascribed to poison; and a fugitive monk 
was pointed out as the alleged perpetrator of the deed. 


The Disinherited Barons and BalioVs Victory at Dupplin Muir (1332 A.D.) 


It seemed as if the sound governance, military talent, and even common 
defence of the Scottish people had died with Robert Bruce, Douglas, and 
Randolph. The veteran soldiers, indeed, survived, but without their leaders, 
and as useless as a blade deprived of its hilt: and the nobility, who had 
universally submitted to the talents of Randolph, now broke out into 
factious emulation. After much jealous cabal, Donald earl of Mar, a man of 
very ordinary talent, although nephew to Robert Bruce, was elevated to the 
regency. This took place at Perth; and the ill-omened election was scarce 
made when the Scots nobles learned that Baliol and the disinherited barons 
had entered the firth of Forth, disembarked at Kinghorn, defeated the earl of 
Fife, and, marching across the country, were encamped near Forteviot, July 
31st, with the river Earn in their front. Their host had been joined by many 
adherents, but did not in all amount to more than three thousand men. With 
an army far more numerous, the earl of Mar encamped upon Dupplin Muir, 
on the opposite or right bank of the river; while a second army composed of 
southern barons, led by the earl of March, was arrived within eight miles of 
the enemy’s left flank. 


A more desperate situation could scarce be conceived than that of Baliol, 
and he relieved himself by a resolution which seemed to be as desperate. A 
stake planted by a secret adherent of the disinherited lords in a ford of the 
Earn indicated a secure place of crossing. The English army passed the river 
at midnight, August 12th, and in profound silence, surprised the camp of 
their numerous enemies, who were taken at unawares, dizzy with sleep and 
wasSail ; for they had passed a night of intemperance, and totally neglected 
posting sentinels. The English made a most piteous carnage among their 
unresisting enemies. The young earl of Moray showed the spirit of his 
father, and collecting his followers at the head of a dauntless but small 
body, drove back the enemy. But the incapacity of the earl of Mar, who in 
the doubtful light of the dawning bore down in a confused mass without 
rule or order, overwhelmed instead of supporting Randolph and his little 
body of brave adherents. Opposition ended, the rout became totally 
irretrievable, and the swords of the enemy were blunted with slaughter. 1 
After 


[‘Among the slain were Randolph, earl of Moray; Robert Brune’s natural 
son, the earl of Carrick ; Robert Bruce’s brother-in-law, the earl of 
Menteith, and the regent himself, the earl of Mar.] 
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the battle of Dupplin Muir the invaders took possession of Perth without 
opposition. 


The earl of March dispersed his army, and afterwards showed his real 
sentiments by acceding once more to the English interest. 


The foreign invasion having thus succeeded, though made on a scale 
wonderfully in contrast with the extent of the means prepared, the domestic 
conspiracy was made manifest. The family of Comyn in all its branches, all 
who resented the proceedings against David de Brechin and the other 
conspirators condemned by the Black Parliament; all who had suffered 


injury, or what they termed such, in the disturbed and violent times, when 
so much evil was inflicted and suffered on both sides; all, finally, who 
nourished ambitious projects of rising under the new government, or had 
incurred neglect during the old one, joined in conducting Edward Baliol to 
Scone, where he was crowned king in their presence, when Sinclair, prelate 
of Dunkeld, whom the Bruce on account of his gallantry termed his own 
bishop, officiated at the ceremony of crowning an usurper, to the prejudice 
of his heroic patron’s son. 


Edward Baliol, in temporary possession of the Scottish crown, speedily 
showed his unworthiness to wear it. He hastened to the border, to which 
Edward III was now advancing, with an army, to claim the lion’s share 
among the Disinherited barons, to whom he had afforded private 
countenance in their undertaking, and whose ultimate success was finally to 
depend upon his aid. Unwarned by his father’s evil fortune, Edward Baliol 
renewed in all form the subjugation of the kingdom of Scotland, took on 
himself at Roxburgh, November 23rd, 1332, the feudal fetters which even 
his father had found it too degrading to endure; and became bound, under 
an enormous penalty, to serve King Edward in his wars, he himself with 
two hundred, and his successors with one hundred men-at-arms, and to 
extend and strengthen the English frontiers by the cession of Berwick, and 
lands to the annual amount of two thousand pounds. Having made this 
mean bargain with the king of England, and thereby, as he thought, secured 
himself the powerful assistance of that nation, Baliol was lying carelessly 
encamped at Annan, when he was surprised by a body of royalist horse, 
which had assembled at Moffat. Edward himself was fain to escape to the 
English borders, almost naked, an exile and a fugitive, having scarcely 
possessed his usurped crown for three months. 


Meantime the royalists had found a trustworthy leader in Sir Andrew Moray 
of Bothwell. In his youth he had been the companion of Wallace, and 
afterwards the faithful follower of Bruce, who acknowledged his 
attachment by preferring him to the hand of his sister Christina, a widow, by 
the death of the heroic Christopher Seaton. Sir Andrew Moray was a soldier 
of the Bruce’s school, calm, sagacious, and dauntlessly brave. His first 
measure of importance was to remove the persons of the young king and 
queen to France, where the faith of Philip was engaged for their safety and 


honourable maintenance. His next undertaking was less fortunate. He made 
an attempt to take by surprise the castle of Roxburgh, into which Baliol had 
then thrown himself, and imprudently engaged his own person in the 
dangerous enterprise. 


He was made prisoner to the infinite prejudice of the royal cause; his place 
being poorly supplied by Archibald Douglas, although a brave soldier, and 
brother to the good Lord James. It was a great additional misfortune that a 
short time after, in a severe battle which was fought on the borders, the 
knight of Liddesdale (Sir William Douglas, natural son of the good Lord 
James) was defeated in a considerable action and made prisoner. He was 
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treated with great rigour and detained captive for two years. Thus was 
Scotland deprived, in her hour of utmost need, of two more of her choicest 
soldiers. 


THE ENGLISH RECONQUER SCOTLAND AT HALIDON HILL (1333 
A.D.) 


Edward III now prepared to assist his vassal Baliol, and assembling a large 
army, May, 1333, came before Berwick, the securing of which place the 
Scots deemed justly an object of primary consequence, since Baliol had 
consented to surrender it to England. The earl of March, whose apostasy 
was not yet suspected, was governor of the castle of Berwick, and Sir 
Alexander Seaton of the town. They defended the place strenuously, and 
burned a large vessel with which the English assaulted the walls from the 
sea. But the garrison were reduced to such distress that they were 
compelled, according to the custom of the time, to agree to surrender, if not 
relieved by a certain day, and hostages were delivered to that effect, the son 
of Seaton the governor being one. 


Forgetting or disregarding the earnest admonition of King Robert, the 
regent Douglas resolved to commit the fate of the country to the risk of a 
decisive conflict. On crossing the Tweed, July 19th, and approaching 
Berwick on the northern side, the Scottish regent became aware of the army 
of England drawn up in four great battalions, with numerous bodies of 
archers to flank them. The ground which they occupied was the crest of an 
eminence called Halidon Hill. The Sects stationed themselves on the 
opposite ridge of high ground : the bottom which divided the hills was a 
morass. On the morning of the 20th the Scots, with inconsiderate 
impetuosity, advanced to the onset. By doing so they exposed their whole 
army — whilst descending the hill and crossing the morass — to the 
constant and formidable discharge of the English archers, against whom 
they had no similar force to oppose. The inevitable consequence was that 
they lost their ranks, and became embarrassed in the morass, where many 
were slain. But the nobles, who fought on foot in complete armour at the 
head of their followers, made a desperate effort to lead a great part of the 
army through the bog, and ascended the opposite hill. They came to close 
battle with the English, who, calm and in perfect order, were not long in 
repulsing an attack made by disordered ranks and breathless soldiers. The 
Scottish, after finding their efforts vain, endeavoured to retreat. In the mean 
time the pages and camp-followers, who held the horses of the combatants, 
seeing the battle lost, began to fly, and carry off the horses along with them, 
without respect to the safety of their masters; so that the carnage in this 
bloody battle was very great, and numbers of the gentry and nobility fell. 


The venerable earl of Lennox, the faithful companion of Robert Bruce, the 
earls of Ross, Carriek, Sutherland, Menteith, and Athol, were all slain, 
together with knights and barons to a countless number, and all with a 
trifling loss on the part of the English. The regent, Douglas himself, 
wounded and made prisoner, died soon after he was taken. Berwick 
surrendered in consequence of this decisive action, and the earl of March, 
governor of the castle, returned openly to the English interest, and was 
admitted to Edward’s favour and confidence. 


The Scots had suffered a loss in this action which was deemed by the 
English totally irrecoverable.’ “The Scottish wars are ended,” said an 


[‘ The defeat of Halidon Hill uudkl for a time the whole work of Bruce in 
Scotland, and it was only the memory and inspiration of his example that 
saved her. — Hume BuowN.d] 
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English historian, “since no one of that nation remains having interest 
enough to raise an army, or skill sufficient to command one.” Through all 
Scotland, so lately the undisputed dominions of the Bruce, only four castles 
and a strong tower which did not reach to the importance of such a title, 
remained in possession of the royalists who adhered to his unfortunate son.” 


The measures which Edward adopted on making himself master of Berwick 
were little calculated to conciliate the minds of those whom he somewhat 
prematurely considered as a conquered people. He seized and forfeited the 
estates of all the barons in the county of Berwick, who held their property 
by charter from King Robert; in giving leases of houses within the town, or 
of lands within the shire, he prohibited his tenants and vassals from 
subleasing them to any except Englishmen; he directed the warden of the 
town to collect together all the Scottish monks whom he suspected of 
instilling rebellious principles into their countrymen, and to transport them 
to England, to be there dispersed amongst the monasteries of their 
respective 
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Castle Urquhabt, Loch-ness Besieged in 1334 by the English 


orders on the south side of the Trent; and he commanded the chiefs of the 
different monastic orders in England to depute to Scotland some of their 


most talented brethren, who were capable of preaching pacific and salutary 
doctrines to the people, and of turning their hostility into friendship. Orders 
were also transmitted to the magistrates of London and other principal 
towns in the kingdom, directing them to invite merchants and traders to 
settle in Berwick, under promise of ample privileges and immunities; and, 
in the anticipation that these pacific measures might still be inadequate to 
keep down the spirit of resistance, he emptied the prisons throughout 
England of several thousands of criminals condemned for murder and other 
heinous offences, and presented them with a free pardon on the condition of 
their serving him in his Scottish wars.‘1 


Amid this scene of apparent submission Edward Baliol held a mock 
parliament at Edinburgh, February 10th, 1334, for the gratification of his 
ally, the king of England. The obligation of homage and feudal service to 
the king of England was undertaken by Edward Baliol in the fullest extent; 
the town of Berwick was given up; and as King Edward was desirous to 
hold a large portion of Scotland under his immediate and direct authority, 
Baliol, by a solemn instrument, made an absolute surrender to England of 
the frontier provinces of Berwickshire, Roxburghshire, Selkirkshire, Peeble- 
shire, and Dumfriesshire, together with Lothian itself, in all its three 
divisions, thus yielding up the whole land between the northern and 
southern Roman rampart, and restricting Scotland to the possessions 
beyond the estuaries of Forth and Clyde, inhabited of old by the free 
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nants of the kingdom, thus mutilated and dismembered, Baliol paid 
homage. At the same parliament Baliol, by ample cessions and distributions 
of territory, gratified the Disinherited lords, to whose valour he owed his 
extraordinary success. A quarrel arose amongst these proud barons which 
had important consequences. 


SCOTLAND RISES AGAIN UNDER MORAY (1334 A.D.) 


About this time Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell, made prisoner, as we have 
seen, at Roxburgh, escaped or was liberated from prison; and his 
appearance in Scotland, with the discord among the English barons, was a 
sig-nal for a general insurrection of the royalists. Moray was joined by the 
discontented Mowbray. Richard Talbot, marching southward, was attacked 
and defeated by William Keith of Galston, who had distinguished himself at 
the siege of Berwick. Sir Andrew Moray, with his new ally, Mowbray, 
besieged the powerful Henry de Beaumont in his fortress of Dundearg in 
Buchan, and by cutting off the supplies of water compelled him to 
surrender, and put him to a great ransom. The impulse became general 
through Scotland. The men of Bute arose against the English captain, slew 
him, and sent his head to their master, the Stewart of Scotland. In 
Annandale and in Ayrshire, where Bruce had his family estates, the 
royalists gathered on every side. 


The Stewart had distinguished himself by his bravery and generosity of 
disposition. By universal approbation of the royalists this gallant and 
amiable young man was associated in the regency. The young earl of 
Moray, son of the heroic Randolph, was returned from France, whither he 
had fled after the battle of Halidon Hill, and pushed David Hastings of 
Strathbogie so hard, that he not only compelled him to surrender, but found 
means to induce him to join the conqueror. Baliol fled into England, thereby 
showing plainly how slight was his reliance on any support save such as 
came from that kingdom, and how steadily the great bulk of the Scottish 
nation were attached to the legitimate heir of Bruce. 


Edward III advanced into Scotland November, 1334. He met no opposition, 
for the Scots brought no army to the field ; but he was assailed by want and 
the stormy weather incident to the season; and so little was Edward’s 
reputation raised by this incursion, that the earl of March, a nobleman 
uniformly guided by his own interest, chose that very crisis to renounce the 
allegiance of England. 


The chiefs of the loyal Scots now assembled a parliament at Dairsie, in Fife, 
April, 1335, in order to settle upon a combined plan of operations for the 
liberation of the country. But their counsels came to no useful or steady 
result, chiefly owing to the presumption of David do Strathbogie, earl of 


Athol, who assumed a species of superiority which the Scottish nobles 
could not endure. The parliament broke up in great disorder. It may be that 
this discord was attended with some consequences indirectly advantageous 
to Scotland. As the parliament could not agree upon raising a large army, 
they could not commit the imprudence of risking a general action. In the 
summer succeeding, Edward again invaded Scotland on the east marches, 
July 1st, 1335; while Baliol, with a body of Welsh troops and foreigners, 
entered on the west. They laid waste the country with fire and sword with 
emulous severity. The Scots kept King Robert’s testament in recollection; 
and lurking among the woods ami valleys, they fell by surprise upon 
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such English as separated themselves from the main body, or straggled from 
the march in their thirst for plunder. 


In the end of July a large body of Flemish men-at-arms landed at Berwick, 
in the capacity of auxiliaries to England. These strangers, commanded by 
Guy count of Namur, conceiving the country entirely undefended, advanced 
fearlessly to Edinburgh, at that time an open town, the castle having been 
demolished. Count Guy had scarce arrived there when an army of Scottish 
royalists, commanded by the earls of Moray and March and Sir Alexander 
Ramsay, attacked him. The battle took place on the Borough Moor, and was 
fiercely disputed for some time; till the knight of Liddesdale, who had 
escaped or been released from his English captivity, swept down from the 
Pentland Hills, and turned the scale of battle. The Flemings retired into the 
city, and fought their way as they retreated up to the hill where the castle lay 
in ruins. They were speedily obliged to capitulate. The Scots treated their 
valiant prisoners with much courtesy, releasing them on their parole not to 
fight against David, and sending an escort to see the foreigners safe into 
England. 


Unhappily, the regent earl of Moray went himself with the party, and on his 
return towards Lothian, after dismissing the Flemings, was made prisoner 


and thrown into Bamborough Castle. Thus the services of the worthy 
successor of Randolph were, for a time, lost to his country. The English 
continued their ravages, and with such success that men were reduced to 
use that sort of lip-homage which the heart refuses. ” If you asked a grown- 
up person,” says an old historian, ” who was his king, he dared make no 
other answer save by naming Edward Baliol; while the undissembling 
frankness of childhood answered the same question with the name of David 
Bruce.” 


Scotland being in this low condition, and Edward having received the 
submission of the versatile earl of Athol, restored to that powerful 
nobleman his large English estates, and named him regent or governor of 
Scotland under Baliol. The Stewart, over whom this David de Strathbogie 
seems to have possessed but too much influence, was also induced, contrary 
to his interests, as nearly concerned in the succession, to acknowledge 
Baliol as his sovereign. After fortifying Perth, and rebuilding the castles of 
Edinburgh and Stirling, Edward the third returned to his own dominions. 


The irresistible pressure of immediate superiority of force being once more 
removed, the spirit of determined resistance began again to manifest it-self. 
The Scottish loyalists once more chose for their head Sir Andrew Moray of 
Bothwell. Moray, joined by the earl of March and the knight of Liddesdale, 
came suddenly on the earl of Athol, then lying in the forest of Kilblain, 
whose troops, suddenly and fiercely attacked in a species of pass, gave way 
on all sides. The earl of Athol was steady in personal courage, though fickle 
in political attachment: he looked round with scorn on his fugitive 
followers, and striking his hand on a huge rock which lay near him said, 
“Thou and I will this day fly together.” Five knights of his household abode 
fought, and fell with him, refusing all quarter. Edward himself advanced to 
avenge the death of a powerful, if not a steady, partisan. He led into 
Scotland a numerous army, which wasted the country as far as Moray, 
carrying devastation wherever he went. But he had then done the utmost 
which was in his power, and was compelled to retreat by the consequences 
to his own army of the very desolation which they themselves had made. 
But no sooner was the weight and presence of the English host withdrawn 
than all the Scottish patriots were again in arms in every quarter of the 


The Vedas 


The religion taught in the Institutes is derived from the Vedas, to which 
scriptures they refer in every Y>age. There are four Vedas ; but the fourth is 
rejected by many of the learned Hindus, and the number reduced to three. 


The primary doctrine of the Vedas is the Unity of God. ” There is in truth,” 
say repeated texts, ” but one Deity, the Supreme Spirit, the Lord of the 
Universe, whose work is the universe.” 


Among the creatures of the Supreme Being are some superior to man, who 
should be adored, and from whom protection and favours may be obtained 
through prayer. The most frequently mentioned of these are the gods of the 
elements, the stars, and the planets ; but other personified powers and 
virtues likewise appear. ” The three principal manifestations of the Divinity 
(Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva), with other personified attributes and enei’ gies, 
and most of the other gods of Hindu mythology, are indeed mentioned, or at 
least indicated, in the Veda ; but the worship of deified heroes is no part of 
the system.” Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, are rarely named, enjoy no 
preeminence, nor are they ever objects of special adoration ; and Mr. 
Colebrooke could discover no passage in which their incarnations were 
suggested. Thei-e seem to have been no images and no visible types of the 
objects of worship. The doctrine of monotheism prevails throughout the 
Institutes ; and it is declared towards the close that, of all duties, ” the 
principal is to obtain from the Upanishads a true knowledge of one supreme 
God.” But although Manu has preserved the idea of the unity of God, his 
opinions on the nature and oi/erations of the Divinity have fallen off from 
the purity of their original. This is chiefly apparent in his account of the 
creation. There are passages in the Vedas which declare that God is ” the 
material, as well as the efficient, cause of the universe ; the potter by whom 
the fictile vase is formed ; the clay out of which it is fabricated ” : yet those 
best qualified to interpret conceive that these expressions are not to be taken 
literally, and mean no more than to assert the origin of all things from the 
same first cause. The general tendency of the Vedas is to show that the 
substance as well as the form of all created beings was derived from the 
will of the Self-existing Cause. 


country, assaulting and storming, or surprising by stratagem, the garrisons 
that had been left to overawe them, 
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and proving that they were worthy to have been subjects of the Bruce, by 
the intelligence with which they executed his precepts. The regent 
distinguished himself in this war as much by his alertness in seizing 
opportunities of advantage, as he had done when opposed to Edward by the 
prudence which affords none to the enemy. 


In the mean time war broke out between France and England. On October 
7th, 1337, King Edward publicly asserted his claim to the throne of that 
kingdom; yet, with this new and more dazzling object in his view, he did 
not turn his eyes from the conquest of Scotland. The earls of Salisbury, 
Arundel, and Norfolk were intrusted with the command of the northern 
army, and the former laid siege to the strong castle of Dunbar, defended, in 
the absence of the earl of March, by his wife, the daughter of the heroic 
Thomas Randolph, earl of Moray, and animated by a portion of his courage. 


This lady, whom the common people used to call Black Agnes of Dunbar, 
was one of those by whose encouragement, according to a phrase of 
Froissart,e a man may become of double strength in the hour of danger. She 
daily made the round of the walls in sight of besiegers and besieged, and 
caused the maidens of her train to wipe the battlements with their 
handkerchiefs, when the stones from the engines struck them, as if in scorn 
of the English artillery. At one time, by engaging him in a pretended plot to 
receive surrender of the castle from a traitorous party within, she had well 
nigh made the earl of Salisbury her prisoner. On another occasion, an arrow 
shot by an archer of her train struck to the heart an English knight, in spite 
of his being completely armed. “There goes one of my lady’s tiring-pins,” 
said Montague, earl of Salisbury: ” the countess’s love-shafts pierce to the 
heart.” 


The good knight Sir Alexander Ramsay contrived, by means of a light 
vessel and a dark night, to throw into the castle a supply of provisions and 
soldiers. This was announced to the besiegers by a sally; and they were so 
much disheartened as to raise the siege, which had lasted five months, and 
retire from before Dunbar with little honour. 


Similar advantages were gained by the patriots all through Scotland. The 
state, indeed, sustained a heavy loss in the death of Sir Andrew Moray, the 
regent, who, after all his battles and dangers, expired in peace at his castle 
of Avoch, in Ross. Brother-in-law of the Bruce, and one of the last of his 
leaders, he evinced till his dying day the spirit of valour, sagacity, and 
patriotism which merited that distinguished alliance. 


REGENCY OF ROBERT THE STEWART OF SCOTLAND 


The Stewart of Scotland, freed from the baneful influence which the angli- 
cised earl of Athol had exercised over him, was now chosen sole regent, 
and showed himself worthy of the trust. He commenced the siege of Perth, 
assisted by five ships of war and some men-at-arms, which were sent from 
France. The regent was assisted in pressing this siege by the abilities of 
William Bullock, an ecclesiastic who loved the battlefield or the political 
scenes of the cabinet better than mass or matins. He showed the hardihood 
of his character during a total eclipse of the sun, which took place in the 
midst of his operations. While all others, both in the besieging army and 
garrison, were sinking under their superstitious fears, Bullock took 
advantage of the darkness to wheel his military engines so close to the wall 
that when the sunshine returned the besieged found themselves under the 
necessity of surrendering. The Stewart was equally successful in reducing 
Stirling 
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and other English posts to the north of the Forth, and bringing the whole 
country to the peace of King David. 


Other Scottish leaders distinguished themselves in different provinces. Sir 
William Douglas, the knight of Liddesdale, totally expelled the English 
from Teviotdale. A still more important acquisition on the Scottish part was 
that of Edinburgh Castle, which Edward III had fortified when in Scotland 
during his last campaign. 


Sir Alexander Ramsay, the same who gallantly relieved the castle of Dun- 
bar, yielded to none of the champions whom we have named in devotion to 
the cause of his country. His fame for chivalry was so high, that no Scottish 
youth of that neighbourhood was held worthy of esteem unless he had 
proved his gallantry by riding for some time in Ramsay’s band. 


THE RETURN OF THE YOUNG KING DAVID II (1341 A.D.j 


By the achievements of these brave men the English force was so much 
weakened throughout Scotland, and the government of the legal monarch so 
completely restored, that it was thought advisable that King David and his 
consort should return from France to their own kingdom.1 They landed at 
the small port of Inverbervie in Kincardineshire in the month of May, 


1341. 


In the same spring Sir Alexander Ramsay added to his long list of services 
the important acquisition of the castle of Roxburgh, which, according to the 
desperate fashion of the times, he took by escalade. 


Unhappily the mode which the young and inexperienced king took to 
reward this gallant action proved fatal to the brave knight by whom it was 
achieved. David conferred on Ramsay the sheriffdom of Roxburgh as a 
fitting distinction to one who had taken the principal fortress of the county. 
The knight of Liddesdale, who had large possessions in Roxburghshire, and 


pretensions by his services to the sheriffdom, was deeply offended by the 
preference given to Ramsay. He came upon Sir Alexander Ramsay, 
accompanied with an armed force, while he was exercising justice at 
Hawick, dispersed his few attendants, wounded him while on the bench of 
justice, threw him on a horse, and through many a wild bog and mountain 
path carried him to his solitary and desolate castle of the Hermitage, where 
he cast him into the dungeon of that lonely and darksome fortress. The 
noble captive was left with his rankling wounds to struggle with thirst and 
hunger, supporting for some time a miserable existence by means of grain 
which fell from a granary above, until death relieved him from suffering. 


The most disgraceful part of this hideous story remains to be told. David, 
whose favour, imprudently evinced, had caused the murder of the noble 
Ramsay, saw himself obliged, by the weakness of his government and the 
pressure of the disorderly times, not only to pardon the inhuman assassin, 
but to grace him with the keeping of the castle of Roxburgh, which the 
valour 


[‘ Both Scotland and its king owed much to the steadfastness with which 
Philip had championed their cause. But for the intervention of France, and 
the outbreak of the Anglo-French conflict, Scotland would have been hard 
beset in the unequal struggle with its southern neighbor, though the 
evidence it had given of its marvellous powers of resistance, even before 
Philip threw down the gauntlet, was sufficiently galling to English prestige. 
It would ill become us to repeat the appreciative and often malignant 
aspersions of the English chroniclers and historians because he manfully 
refused to own himself a usurper at his English vassal’s summons, and 
faithfully championed the rights of his young protege of Scotland, — 
MacKinnon./] 
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of his murdered victim had won from the enemy, and the sheriffdom of the 
county, which was rendered vacant by his murder. 


A fate similar to that of Ramsay was sustained by a victim less deserving of 
pity. Bullock, the fighting ecclesiastic, who had deserted the standards of 
England for those of Scotland, and had taken so great a share in the 
reduction of Perth, was suddenly, by the royal order, seized on by Sir David 
Berkeley, thrown into the castle of Lochendorb in Morayshire, and there, 
like Ramsay, starved to death.” 


It is difficult to imagine a more lamentable picture than that presented by 
the utter desolation of Scotland at this period. The famine, which had been 
felt for some years, now raged in the land. Many of the Scots had quitted 
their country in despair, and taken refuge in Flanders; others, of the poorer 
sort, were driven into the woods, and, in the extremities of hunger, feeding 
like swine upon the raw nuts and acorns which they gathered, were seized 
with diseases which carried them off in great agony. The continued miseries 
of war reduced the country round Perth to the state of a desert, whore there 
was neither house for man nor harbour for cattle, and the wild deer coming 
down from the mountains resumed possession of the desolate region, and 
ranged in herds within a short distance of the town. 


It is even said that some unhappy wretches were driven to such extremities 
of want and misery as to prey upon human flesh; and that a horrid being, 
vulgarly called Christicleik, from the iron hook with which he seized his 
victims, took up his abode in the mountains, and, assisted by a ferocious 
female with whom he lived, lay in ambush for the travellers who passed 
near his den, and methodically exercised the trade of a cannibal. The story 
is perhaps too dreadful for belief, yet Wyntoun,1 who relates it, is in no 
respect given to the marvellous; and a similar event is recorded as late as 
the reign of James the second.‘1 


These wretched cannibals were detected, condemned, and burned to death. 
Famine, and the wretched shifts by which men strove to avoid its rage, 
brought on disease, their natural consequence. A pestilence ‘ swept the land 
in 1350 and destroyed many of the enfeebled inhabitants, while others 
emigrated to France and Flanders, forsaking a country on which it seemed 
to have pleased Heaven to empty the bitterest vials of its wrath. And the 
termination of these misfortunes was far distant.” 


The almost contemporaneous reigns of David II and Edward III reversed 
the position of the two countries: Scotland had now one of its feeblest and 
England one of its most powerful kings. Had not the love of liberty become 
the life-blood of both nobles and commons in Scotland it must have 
succumbed in the desperate struggle.’ 


David the second was, as might be expected from the son of Robert Bruce, 
dauntlessly intrepid. He possessed a goodly person (a strong 
recommendation to the common people), and skill in martial exercises. But 
his education at the court of France had given him an uncontrollable love of 
pleasure. He was young also, being only about eighteen when he landed at 
Inverbervie, and totally inexperienced. Such was the situation and 
disposition of the juvenile king of a country at once assailed by foreign war 
with an enemy of superior force, by civil faction and discord in its most 
frightful shape, by raging pestilence and wasting famine. It was only the 
additional curse of a weak and imprudent prince that could have added 
fresh gall to so much 


[‘ This was the famous Black Death which ravaged Europe. In Scotland it 
was Called, before it reached north, “the foul death of the English ” ; after 
that it was called “the first pestilence. “] 
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bitterness. The ablest and most trustworthy counsellor whom David could 
have consulted was unquestionably the Stewart, who had held the regency 
till he resigned it on the king’s arrival. But, failing heirs of David’s body, of 
which none as yet existed, the Stewart was heir of the throne, and princes 
seldom love or greatly trust their successors when not of their own 
immediate family. 


DAVID INVADES ENGLAND AND IS CAPTURED AT NEVILLE’S 
CROSS (1346 A.D.) 


As Edward was absent in France, the time had seemed favourable for an 
attack upon the frontiers. Several attempts were made without decisive 
success on either side, which led to a truce of two years, ending on Martin- 
mas, 1346. This cessation of arms was made between England and France, 
and Scotland was included. David and his subjects, however, became weary 
of the truce, which was broken off by a fierce incursion of the knight of 
Liddesdale into England. In 1346 David prepared for an invasion upon a 
much larger scale, and summoned the whole array of Scotland, whether 
highland or lowland, to assemble at Perth. David’s army marked its 
progress by the usual course of ferocious devastation, the more censured in 
that age, because the patrimony of Saint Cuthbert experienced no favour or 
protection. The great northern barons of England, Percy and Neville, 
Musgrave, Scrope, and Hastings, assembled their forces in numbers 
sufficient to show that, though the 


conqueror of Crecy with his victorious army was absent in France, there 
were Englishmen enough left at home to protect the frontiers of his 
kingdom from violation. 


King David advanced to the park called Beaurepaire, near Durham (by 
corruption Bear Park), and took up his quarters there, although the ground 
was so intersected by inclosures as to render it difficult to draw up the 
troops in order, and impossible for the divisions duly to support each other. 


The knight of Liddesdale had advanced, on the morning of October 17th, 
1346, with four hundred men-at-arms, to collect forage and provisions, 
when, at Neville’s Cross, he unexpectedly found himself in presence of the 
whole English army. He was attacked, charged, routed, and suffered great 


loss. He and the remains of his division had but time to gallop into the 
Scottish camp and give the alarm, when the enemy were upon them. 


The Scottish army was hastily drawn up in three divisions, as well as the 
broken and subdivided nature of the ground permitted. The right was 
commanded by the earl of Moray; the centre by the king in person; the left 
by Liddesdale, the Stewart of Scotland, and the earl of Dunbar. This 
arrangement was hardly accomplished ere the English archers, to the 
number of ten thousand, came within sight. 
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The numerous inclosures cramped and interrupted the Scottish system of 
defence, and at length the right wing, under the earl of Moray, began to fly. 
The English cavalry broke down on them, and completed the rout. Amid 
repeated charges, and the most dispiriting slaughter by the continuous 
discharge of the English arrows, David showed that he had the courage 
though not the talents of his father. He was twice severely wounded with 
arrows, but continued to encourage to the last the few of his peers and 
officers who were still fighting around him. At length, in a close melte, a 
Northumberland knight, named Copland, grappled with David and made 
him prisoner, but not before the king had struck out two of Copland’s front 
teeth. 


On the fall of the royal banner, the Stewart and the earl of March, who had 
not as yet sustained much loss, despairing of being able to aid the king or 
restore the battle, withdrew from the field in tolerable order, and carried 
their division and such as rallied under their standards back into Scotland. 
David II, it has been thought, considered this retreat as resembling a 
desertion, the more suspicious, as the next heir to the crown was at its head. 
The captive king was conveyed to London, and afterwards, in solemn 
procession to the Tower, attended by a guard of twenty thousand men, and 
all the city companies in complete pageantry. There remained slain on the 
fatal field of Neville’s Cross the earls of Moray and Strathearn, David de la 


Hay the high constable of Scotland, Robert Keith the great marshal, the 
chamberlain, and the chancellor, with very many men of rank. Of the lower 
classes, at least fifteen thousand are computed to have fallen. 


The nation of Scotland was but beginning to draw its breath after its 
unparalleled sufferings during the civil war, when it was, to all appearance, 
totally prostrated by the blow to which David had imprudently exposed his 
realm. The whole border counties of Scotland surrendered themselves 
without attempting an unavailing defence. The line of the frontiers was 
carried northward to the southern borders of Lothian, and was afterwards 
pushed still farther north. The king of England abused his victory by 
cruelty. He brought two of his noble captives, the earls of Menteith, and 
Duncan earl of Fife, to trial, for having turned to Bruce’s party, after having 
been liegemen to Baliol. Both earls were convicted of high treason, and the 
earl of Menteith suffered the hideous punishment annexed to that crime by 
the English law. Yet while thus severely punishing those who had been 
traitors, as it was called, to Baliol, Edward had no purpose of restoring to 
his ally any delegated power in Scotland. 


ROBERT THE STEWART AGAIN BECOMES REGENT (1346 A.D.) 


Upon this, however, as well as other occasions of imminent peril, the 
Scottish people, on the very brink of ruin as an independent nation, found a 
remedy in their own dauntless courage. The nobility who had escaped from 
the field of Neville’s Cross restored the Stewart of Scotland, heir of the 
crown, to the regency of the kingdom, in place of the imprisoned king. 
Yielding up the southern provinces, which he could not defend, the Stewart 
placed the country north of the Forth in as strong a posture as he could, and 
amid terror and disturbance maintained a show of government and good 
order. At this critical period William Lord Douglas returned from France, 
where he had been bred to arms, and, with the active valour of his uncle, the 
good Lord James, expelled the English invaders from his own domains of 
Douglas-dale, and in process of time from Ettrick Forest and Teviotdale, 
provinces 
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of which the warlike population had been long followers of this chivalrous 
family. 


The consequences of these successes would probably have been a furious 
invasion of Scotland, had it depended entirely upon the will of Edward III. 
But the consent of the English barons was necessary, and they were little 
disposed to aid in a renewal of those expensive and destructive hostilities 
which had been so often and so fruitlessly waged against Scotland. The 
king of England, therefore, reluctantly consented to a truce with the 
Stewart, which he renewed from time to time, as he began to conceive 
designs of at once filling his coffers with a large ransom for his royal 
prisoner, David, and to secure a right of succession to the Scottish throne by 
other means than open war. With this view, the royal captive was treated 
with more kindness than at first, and (to sharpen, perhaps, his appetite for 
restoration to freedom and to his kingdom) he was allowed to visit Scotland 
on making oath and finding hostages to return in a time limited. 


Impatient as his predecessor, William the Lion, David seems to have been 
ready to submit his kingdom to the sovereignty of Edward, and yield up 
once more the question of supremacy, in order to obtain his personal 
freedom. He appears even to have taken some steps for that purpose. But 
when the pulse of the Scottish nobles was sounded on this subject, they 
made an unanimous declaration, that though they would joyfully 
impoverish themselves to purchase with money the freedom of their 
sovereign, they would never agree to surrender, for that or any other object, 
the independence of their country. David was, therefore, obliged to return to 
his captivity. 


A treaty for the ransom of David was eventually agreed upon by 
commissioners at Newcastle, for 90,000 marks sterling, which sum was to 
be paid up by instalments of 10,000 marks yearly. All the nobility of the 
kingdom, and all the merchants, were to become bound for the regular 
payment of these large sums. The greater part of the Scottish nobles thought 
this an exorbitant demand for the liberty of a prince of moderate talents, 


The Institutes on the contrary, though not very distinct, appear to regard the 
universe as formed from the substance of the Creator, and to have a vague 
notion of the eternal existence of matter as part of the divine substance. 
According to them, “the Self-existing Power, himself undiscerned, but 
making this world discernible, with five elements and other jDrinciples, 
appeared with undiminished glory dispelling the gloom.” 


” He, having willed to produce various beings from his own divine 
substance, first with a thought created the waters, and placed in them a jn- 
oductive seed.” 


530 THE HISTORY OF INDIA 


From this seed sprung the mundane egg, in which the Supreme Being was 
himself born in the form of Brahma. By similar mythological processes, he, 
under the form of Brahma, produced the heavens and earth, and the human 
soul ; and to all creatures he gave distinct names and distinct occupations. 
He likewise created the deities ” with divine attributes and pure souls,” and 
“inferior genii exquisitely delicate.” This whole creation only endures for a 
certain period ; when that expires, the divine energy is withdrawn, Brahma 
is absorbed in the supreme essence, and the whole system fades away. 
These extinctions of creation, with corresponding revivals, occur 
periodically, at terms of prodigious length. 


The inferior deities are representatives of the elements, as Indra, air; Agni, 
fire ; Varuna, water ; Prithivi, earth : or of heavenly bodies, Surya, the sun; 
Chandra, the moon; Vrispati antl other planets: or of abstract ideas, as 
Dharma, God of Justice ; Dhanvantari, God of Medicine. None of the 
heroes who are omitted in the Vedas, but who now fill so jirominent a part 
in the Hindu Pantheon (Rama, Krishna, etc.), are ever alluded to. Even the 
deities of which these are incarnations are never noticed. Brahma is more 
than once named, but Vishnu and Siva never. These three forms of the 
Divinity occupy no conspicuous place among the deities of the Vedas ; and 
their mystical union or triad is never hinted at in Manu, nor probably in the 
Vedas. The three forms, into some one of which all other deities are there 
said to be resolvable, are fire, air, and the sun. 


without heirs of his body, and attached to idle pleasures. While the estates 
were doubting whether or not the treaty should be ratified, the arrival of a 
brave French knight, de Garenciere (or Garancieres), with a small but 
selected body of knights and esquires, and a large sum of 40,000 moulons 
of gold, to be distributed among the Scots nobles on condition of their 
breaking the truce and invading England, decided their resolution. They 
readily adopted, at whatever future risk, the course which was attended with 
receiving money instead of that which involved their own paying it. Indeed, 
the Northumbrian borderers themselves made the first aggression, by 
invading and spoiling the lands of the earl of March. The Douglas and the 
earl of March determined on reprisals. 


These Scottish nobles conducted their inroad as men well acquainted with 
the stratagems of border warfare.1 The earls of Angus and March, assisted 
by the French auxiliaries, made themselves masters of the important town 
of Berwick, but failed to obtain possession of the castle. At this important 
crisis, the French, who had done various feats of arms under Eugene de 
Garenciere, took their leave and returned home, disgusted with the service 
in Scotland.2 Their national valour induced them to face with readiness the 
dangers of the warfare; but their manners and habits made them impatient 
of the rough fare and fierce manners of their allies. 


[‘ Sir William Ramsay captured Sir Thomas Gray in an ambuscade at 


Nisbet] [” Froissart e gives at length their vivid impressions of the contrast 
of the rude north with the courtly luxuries to which they were accustomed. ] 
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THE LAST OF THE BALIOLS SURRENDERS THE CROWN TO 
EDWARD III 


(1356 A.D.) 


Edward III no sooner heard of the defeat at Nisbet and the surprise of 
Berwick, than he passed over from Calais, and appeared before the town 
with a great part of that veteran army which had been so often victorious in 
France, and large reinforcements, who emulated their valour. The Scots 
who had gained the town had had no time to store themselves with 
provisions, or make other preparations for defence. They capitulated, 
therefore, for permission to evacuate the town, of which Edward obtained 
possession by the terror of his appearance alone. 


Berwick regained, it was now the object of Edward III to march into 
Scotland, and to put a final end to the interruptions which the Scottish wars 
so repeatedly offered to his operations in France. He determined, being now 
in possession of all means supposed adequate to the purpose, to make a 
final conquest of the kingdom, and forcibly unite it, as his grandfather had 
joined AYales, to the larger and richer portion of the island. 


But as, like that grandfather, Edward III had not leisure to conquer 
kingdoms for other men, it was necessary for him to clear the way of the 
claims of Baliol, whom he had hitherto professed to regard as the legitimate 
king of Scotland. This was easily arranged, for Edward Baliol was, in the 
hands of Edward III, a far more flexible tool than his father had proved in 
those of Edward I. Being a mere phantom, whom Edward could summon 
upon the scene and dismiss at pleasure, he was probably very easily 
moulded to the purpose of the king of England, and of free consent and 
goodwill underwent the ceremony of degradation to which his father, after 
failing in all attempts at resistance, had been compelled to submit, and 
which procured him the dishonourable nickname of Toom Tabard, or Empty 
Jacket. Edward Baliol appeared before Edward at Roxburgh attired in all 
the symbols of royalty, of which he formally divested himself, and laying 
his golden crown at the feet of the English king, ceded to him all right, title, 
and interest which he had or might claim in the sovereignty of Scotland. In 
guerdon of his pliancy, Baliol, when retiring into private life, was to be 
endowed by Edward III with a sum of 5,000 marks, and a stipend or annuity 
of 2,000 pounds sterling a year. With this splendid income Edward Baliol 
retired into privacy and obscurity, and is never again mentioned in history. 
The spirit of enterprise which dictated the invasion of Scotland in 1332 and 
the adventurous attack upon the Scottish encampment at Dupplin Muir, 


shows itself in no other part of his conduct. He died childless in the year 
1363; and thus ended in his person the line of Baliol, whose pretensions had 
cost Scotland so dear. 


edward’s futile invasion (1356 a.d.) 


The campaign which Edward designed should be decisive of the fate of 
Scotland now approached. The Scottish nobles, more wise in calamity than 
success, resolved to practise the lessons of defensive war which had been 
bequeathed to them by their deliverer, King Robert. 


Edward no sooner entered Scotland than he found his troops in want of 
every species of supply, save what they bore along with them. Incensed at 
the difficulties and privations by which he was surrounded, Edward vented 
his wrath in reckless and indiscriminate destruction, burning every town 
and village which he approached, without sparing the edifices which were 
dedi- 
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cated to heaven and holy uses. The fine abbey church at Haddington, called 
the Lamp of Lothian, from the beauty of its architecture, was burned down, 
and the monastery, as well as the town itself, utterly destroyed. These 
ravages caused the period (February, 1356) to be long remembered by the 
title of the Burnt Candlemas. 


Edward had expected to meet his victualling ships, which had been 
despatched to Berwick; but no sail appeared on the shipless seas. After 
waiting ten days among the ruins of Haddington, his difficulties increasing 
with every minute, Edward at length learned that a storm had dispersed his 
fleet, not one of which had been able to enter the firth of Forth. Retreat was 
now inevitable: the sufferings of the English soldiers rendered it disorderly, 
and it was attended with proportional loss. The Scots, from mountains, 
dingles, forests, and pathless wildernesses, approached the English army on 


every side, watching it as the carrion crows and ravens wait on a tainted 
flock, to destroy such as fall down through weakness. To avoid returning 
through the wasted province of Berwickshire, Edward involved himself in 
the defiles of the upper part of Teviotdale and Ettrick Forest, where he 
suffered much loss from the harassing attacks of Douglas, and on one 
occasion very narrowly escaped being made prisoner. 


DAVID II RETURNS FROM CAPTIVITY (1357 A.D.) 


The failure of this great enterprise, the fifth in which the attempt of invasion 
had been foiled, seems to have induced Edward to resort to other means 
than those of open and avowed hostility for the establishment of his power 
in Scotland, an object which he conceived to be still within his reach. The 
temper of his royal prisoner David Bruce was now, by his long confinement 
in England, become well known to him, and he doubted not that by some 
agreement with the selfish prince he might secure that interest in Scotland 
and its government of which the people were so jealous. A preliminary step 
to such an intrigue was the delivery of David from his long captivity, and 
the establishment of peace between the nations. By the final agreement at 
Berwick between the commissioners for each kingdom, October 3rd, 1357, 
David’s ransom, augmented since the last treaty, was fixed at 100,000 
marks, to be discharged by partial payments of 10,000 marks yearly. The 
nobles, churchmen, and burgesses of Scotland bound themselves to see the 
instalments regularly paid; and three nobles of the highest rank, who might, 
however, be exchanged for others of the same degree from time to time, 
together with twenty young men of quality, the son of the Stewart being 
included, were surrendered to England as hostages. Thus was David 
restored to freedom eleven years after having been made prisoner at the 
battle of Neville’s Cross. The terms, on the whole, were rather more severe 
than those proposed three years before, when the treaty was broken off by 
the interest of France. 


The first thing, after his return, which marked the tendency of David’s 
political feelings and attachments was his predilection for visits to England, 
and long residences there, which became so frequent as to excite a feeling 
among his subjects that they did but waste their substance in needlessly 
ransoming a sovereign who preferred the land of his captivity to his own 


dominions. A trifling incident also occurred soon after his liberation, which 
manifested an arrogant, vain, and unfeeling temper. As the people, eager to 
see their long-absent king, pressed into his presence with more affection 

than reverence, David snatched a mace from an attendant, and laying about 
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him with his own royal hand, taught his liege subjects in future to put their 
loyal feelings under more ceremonial restraint.9 


Meanwhile, under this change of measures Scotland gradually improved, 
and the people, unconscious of the hidden designs which threatened to 
bring her down to the level of a province of England, enjoyed the benefits 
and blessings of peace. The country presented a stirring and busy scene. 
Merchants from Perth, Aberdeen, Kirkaldy, Edinburgh, and the various 
towns and royal burghs, commenced a lucrative trade with England, and 
through that country with Flanders, Zealand, France, and other parts of the 
continent; wool, hides, sheep and lamb skins, cargoes of fish, herds of 
cattle, horses, dogs of the chase, and falcons, were exported. 


Frequent and numerous parties of rich merchants, with caravans laden with 
their goods, and attended by companies of horsemen and squires, for the 
purposes of defence and security, travelled from all parts of Scotland into 
England and the continent. Edward furnished them with passports, or safe- 
conducts; and the preservation of these instruments, amongst the Scottish 
rolls in the Tower, furnishes us with an authentic and curious picture of the 
commerce of the times. On one memorable occasion, in the space of a 
single month, a party of sixty-five merchants obtained safe-conducts to 
travel through England, for the purposes of trade; and their warlike suite 
amounted to no less than two hundred and thirty horsemen. 


Besides this, the Scottish youth, and many scholars of more advanced years, 
crowded to the colleges of England; numerous parties of pilgrims travelled 
to the various shrines of saints and martyrs, and were liberally welcomed 


and protected; whilst, in those Scottish districts which were still in the 
hands of the English, Edward, by preserving to the inhabitants their ancient 
customs and privileges, endeavoured to overcome the national antipathy 
and conciliate the affections of the people. Commissions were granted to his 
various officers in Scotland, empowering them to receive the homage and 
adherence of the Scots who had hitherto refused to acknowledge his 
authority; passports, and all other means of indulgence and protection, were 
withdrawn from such as resisted or became objects of suspicion; and every 
means was taken to strengthen the few castles which he possessed.‘1 


The weakness of David, who had shown himself willing, would his subjects 
have permitted him, to sacrifice to Edward the independence of Scotland, 
by acknowledging him as lord paramount, had encouraged the king of 
England to propose that, in place of the Stewart of Scotland, the grandson 
of Robert Bruce by his daughter Marjory, Lionel duke of Clarence, the third 
son of Edward III himself, should be called to succeed to the crown of 
Scotland. This project seems to have been kept closely concealed from the 
Scottish nation at large until the month of March, 1363, when David Bruce 
ventured to bring it himself before the estates of the Scottish parliament, 
convoked to meet at Scone. The king of Scotland had lately become a 
widower, by the death of Queen Joanna, during one of her visits to England. 


David Bruce proposed to the estates of Scotland, ” that, in the event of his 
dying without heirs, they should settle the crown on one of the sons of the 
king of England. He particularly recommended the duke Lionel of Clarence 
as a worthy object of their choice, hinted that this would insure a constant 
peace between the two nations of Britain, and become the means to induce 
the king of England to resign, formally and forever, all pretensions to the 
feudal supremacy, which had been the cause of such fatal struggles.” 


The estates of Scotland listened with sorrow and indignation to such a 
proposition, coming as it did from the lips of their sovereign, the son of the 
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heroic Robert Bruce. Instantly and unanimously they replied, “that they 
would never permit an Englishman to rule over them; that, by solemn acts 
of settlement sworn to in parliament, the Stewart of Scotland was called to 
the crown in default of the present king or issue of his body; that he was a 
brave man, and worthy of the succession : from which, therefore, they 
refused to exclude him, by preferring the son of an alien enemy.” 


King David received, doubtless, this blunt refusal, which necessarily 
inferred a severe personal reproach, with shame and mortification, but made 
no reply ; and the parliament, passing to other matters, appointed 
commissioners to labour at the great work of converting the present 
precarious truce between England and Scotland into a steady and permanent 
peace. But the proposal of altering the destination of the crown, although 
apparently passed from or withdrawn, remained tenaciously rooted in the 
minds of those whose interests had been assailed by it. The Stewart and his 
sons, with many of his kindred, the earls of March, Douglas, and other 
southern barons, assumed arms, and entered into bonds or leagues to 
prevent, they said, the alteration of the order of succession as fixed in the 
days of Bruce. The king armed in his turn, not, as he alleged, to enforce an 
alteration of the succession, but to restore good order, and compel the 
associated lords to lay down their arms, in which he was successful. The 
Stewart and his associates submitted themselves, awed by the unexpected 
spirit displayed by the king, and the numerous party which continued to 
adhere to him. Stewart himself, together with Douglas, March, and others 
associated in the league, were contented to renounce the obligation in open 
parliament, convened at Inchmurdoch, May 14th, 1363. The Stewart, upon 
the same occasion, swore on the gospels true liegedom and fealty to David, 
under the penalty of forfeiting not only his own life and lands, but his and 
his family’s title of succession to the throne. In recompense of this prompt 
return to the duty of a subject, as well as to soothe the apprehensions for 
national independence which the proposal of the king had excited, the right 
of succession to the throne, as solemnly established in the Stewart and his 
sons, was fully recognised, and the earldom of Carrick, once a title of 
Robert Bruce, was conferred on his eldest son, afterwards Robert III. 


THE KING’S RANSOM, AND EDWARD’S EFFORTS AT A PEACEFUL 
CONQUEST OF 


SCOTLAND 


The imprudent David had hardly ratified the proceedings of the parliament 
of Scone ere, forgetful of the danger he had lately incurred, he repaired to 
London, and renewed with Edward III those intrigues which had for their 
object the alteration of the succession. A new plan was now drawn up for 
this purpose, at a conference held between the two kings and certain 
selected counsellors, November 23rd, 1363. By this the king of England, 
Edward III, was himself to be declared heir of King David, in case the 
former should die without male issue. Twenty-seven conditions followed, 
the object of most of which seems to have been to reconcile the Scottish 
people to the sway of an English monarch, by imparting to them a share in 
the advantages of English trade, by ratifying to north Britain its laws and 
independence as a separate kingdom, and, above all, by discharging the 
ransom, which continued a heavy burden upon Scotland, of which only a 
tenth part had been yet paid. The national pride was to be flattered by the 
restoration of the fatal stone of inauguration, on which it was proposed that 
the king of England himself should be crowned at Scone, after the Scottish 
manner. All claim of suprem-H. W.— VOL. XXI, L 
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State, was carefully provided for, together with an obligation on Edward, 
when he should succeed to the throne, binding him to use Scottish 
counsellors in all the national concerns of the kingdom, and to employ 
native Scotsmen in all offices of trust . 


But the same schedule of articles contains a clause for giving the English 
king the command of the Scottish national and feudal levies; a condition 
which alone must have had the consequence of placing the country at Ed- 
ward’s unlimited disposal. The minutes of this conference open with a 
provision of strict secrecy, and a declaration that what follows is not to be 


considered as anything finally resolved upon or determined, but merely as 
the heads of a plan to be hereafter examined more maturely, and adopted, 
altered, or altogether thrown aside at pleasure. By the last article the king of 
Scotland undertook to sound the inclinations of his people respecting this 
scheme, and report the result to the English king within fifteen days after 
Easter. It is probable that David, on his return to Scotland, found the 
scheme totally impracticable. 


A circumstance of personal imprudence now added to the difficulties by 
which King David was surrounded. With a violence unbecoming his high 
rank and mature age he fell in love with a beautiful young woman, called 
Margaret Logie, daughter of Sir John Logie, executed for accession to that 
plot against Robert Bruce which was prosecuted and punished in the times 
of the Black Parliament. The young lady was eminently beautiful; and the 
king, finding he could not satisfy his passion otherwise, gave her his hand 
in marriage, 1364. This unequal alliance scandalised his haughty nobles, 
and seems to have caused an open rupture betwixt David and his kinsman 
the Stewart, whose views to the crown were placed in danger of being 
disappointed, if the fair lady should bear a son to her royal husband. It was 
probably on account of some quarrel arising out of this subject of discord 
that King David seems to have thrown the Stewart with his son, the lord of 
Badenoch, into prison, where both were long detained. 


The accomplishment of a general and enduring peace betwixt the two 
kingdoms was now the occupation of commissioners. The payment of the 
ransom of David was the principal obstacle. The first instalments hail been 
discharged with tolerable regularity. For this effect the Scottish parliament 
had made great sacrifices. The whole wool of the kingdom, apparently its 
most productive subject of export, was directed to be delivered up to the 
king at a low rate [four marks a sack], and the surplus produced over prime 
cost in disposing of the commodity to the foreign merchants in Flanders 
was to be applied in discharge of the ransom. A property tax upon men of 
every degree was also imposed and levied. From these funds the sum of 
20,000 marks had been raised and paid to England. But since these 
payments the destined sources had fallen short. The Scots had applied to the 
pope, who having already granted to the king a tenth of the ecclesiastical 
benefices for the term of three years, refused to authorise any further tax 


upon the clergy. They solicited France, who. as her own kino; was 
unransomed and in captivity in England, had a fair apology for declining 
further assistance, unless under condition that the Scots would resume the 
war with England, in which case they promised a contribution of 50,000 
marks towards the ransom of King David. 


Scotland being thus straitened and without resources, the stipulated 
instalments of the ransom necessarily fell into arrear, and heavy penalties 
were, according to the terms of the treat}’, incurred for default of payment. 
Ed- 
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ward acted the part of a lenient creditor. He was less intent on payment of 
the ransom than to place the Scottish nation in so insolvent a condition that 
the estates might be glad, in one way or other, to compromise that debt by a 
sacrifice of their independence. The penalties and arrears were now 
computed to amount to 100,000 pounds, to be paid by instalments of 6,000 
marks yearly. The truce was prolonged for about three years. These 
payments, though most severe on the nation of Scotland, seem to have been 
made good with regularity by means of the taxes which the Scottish 
parliament had imposed for defraying them : so that in 1369 the truce 
between the nations was continued for fourteen years, and the English 
conceded that the balance of the ransom, amounting still to 56,000 marks, 
should be cleared by annual payments of 4,000 marks. In this manner the 
ransom of David was completely discharged, and a receipt in full was 
granted by Richard II in the seventh year of his reign. These heavy but 
necessary exactions were not made without internal struggles and 
insurrections. 


DAVID DIVORCES HIS WIFE; HIS DEATH (1371 A.D.) 


Family discord broke out in the royal family. Margaret Logie, the young 
and beautiful queen, was expensive, like persons who are suddenly 


Altogether distinct from the gods are good and evil genii, who are noticed 
in the creation rather among the animals than the divinities: “benevolent 
genii, fierce giants, bloodthirsty savages, heavenly choristers, nymphs and 
demons, huge serpents and birds of mighty wing, and separate companies of 
Pitris, or progenitors of mankind.” 


Man is endowed with two internal spirits, the vital soul, which gives motion 
to the body, and the rational, which is the seat of passions and good and bad 
qualities ; and both these souls, though independent existences, are 
connected with the divine essence which pervades all beings. It is the vital 
soul which expiates the sins of the man. It is subjected to torments for 
periods proportioned to its offences, and is then sent to transmigi-ate 
through men and animals, and even plants ; the mansion being the lower the 
greater has been its guilt, until at length it has been purified by suffering 
and humiliations, is again united to its more pure associates, and again 
commences a career which may lead to eternal bliss. 


The practical part of religion may be divided into ritual and moral. The 
ritual branch occupies too great a portion of the Hindu code, but not to the 
exclusion of the moral. There are religious ceremonies during the 
pregnancy of the mother, at the birth of the child, and on various subsequent 
occasions, the principal of which is the shaving of his head, all but one lock, 
at the first or third year. But by far the most important ceremonial is the 
investiture with the sacred thread, which must not be delayed beyond 
sixteen for a Brahman, or twenty-four for a merchant. This great ceremony 
is called the second birth, and procures for the three classes who are 
admitted to it the title of ” twice-born men,” by which they are always 
distinguished throughout the code. It is on this occasion that the persons 
invested are taught the mysterious word om, and the gayatri, which is the 
most holy verse of the Vedas, which is enjoined in innumerable parts of the 
code to be repeated either as devotion or expiation ; and which, indeed, 
joined to universal benevolence, may raise a man to beatitude without the 
aid of any other religious exercise. This mysterious text, though it is now 
confined to the 
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removed from narrow to opulent circumstances. David’s passion was 
satiated, and he was desirous of dissolving the unequal marriage which he 
had so imprudently formed. The bishops of Scotland pronounced a sentence 
of divorce, but upon what grounds we are left ignorant by historians. 
Margaret Logie appealed to the pope from the sentence of the Scottish 
church, and went to Avignon to prosecute the cause by means of such 
wealth as she had amassed during her continuance in power, which is said 
to have been considerable. Her appeal was heard with favour by the pope in 
1369; but she did not live to bring it to an issue, as she died abroad. After 
the divorce of this lady by the Scottish prelates the Stewart and his son were 
released from prison and restored to the king’s favour, which plainly 
showed by what influence they had incurred disgrace and captivity. 


Little more remains to be said of David II. He became affected with a 
mortal illness, and died in the castle of Edinburgh, February 22nd, 1371, at 
the early age of forty-seven, and in the forty-fifth year of his reign. He had 
courage, affability, and the external graces which become a prince. But his 
life was an uniform contrast to the patriotic devotion of his father. He 
exacted and received the most painful sacrifices at the hands of his subjects, 
and never curbed himself in a single caprice, or denied himself a single 
indulgence, in requital of their loyalty and affection. In the latter years of 
his life he acted as the dishonourable tool of England, and was sufficiently 
willing to have exchanged, for paltry and personal advantages, the 
independence of Scotland, bought by his heroic father at the expense of so 
many sufferings, which terminated in ruined health and premature death. 


PROGRESS OF THE COUNTRY AT THIS PERIOD 


The reign of David II was as melancholy a contrast to that of his father as 
that of Robert I had been brilliant when contrasted with his predecessors. 
Yet we recognise in it a nearer approach to civil polity, and a more absolute 
commixture of the different tribes by which Scotland was peopled into one 
general nation, obedient to a single government. Even the chiefs of the Isles 
and Highlands were so much subdued as to own the allegiance of the 
Scottish 
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king, to hold seats in his parliaments, and resign, though reluctantly, much 
of that rude and tumultuous independence which they had formerly made 
their boast. Still the separation of the Highlands from the Lowlands was that 
betwixt two separate races. A few great families can trace their descent 
from the period of Robert Bruce; but a far greater number are first 
distinguished in the reign of his son, where the lists of the battle of Durham 
contain the names of the principal nobility and gentry in modern Scotland, 
and are the frequent resource of the genealogists. The spirit of commerce 
advanced in the tune of David I against all the disadvantages of foreign and 
domestic warfare. 


In the parliaments of 1368 and 1369 a practice was introduced, for the first 
time apparently, of empowering committees of parliament to prepare and 
arrange, in previous and secret meetings, the affairs of delicacy and 
importance which were afterwards to come before the body at large. As this 
led to investing a small cabal of the representatives with the exclusive 
power of garbling and selecting the subjects for parliamentary debate, it 
necessarily tended to limit the free discussion so essential to the constitution 
of that body, and finally assumed the form of that very obnoxious institution 
called Lords of the Articles, who, claiming the preliminary right of 
examining and rejecting at their pleasure such measures as were to be 
brought before parliament, became a severe restraint on national freedom. 


Amidst pestilence and famine, which made repeated ravages in Scotland 
during this unhappy reign, the Scottish national spirit never showed itself 
more energetically determined on resisting the English domination to the 
last. Particular chiefs and nobles were no doubt seduced from their 
allegiance, but there was no general or undisturbed pause of submission and 
apathy. The nation was strong in its very weakness; for as the Scots became 
unequal to the task of assembling national armies, they were saved from the 
consequences of such general actions as Dunbar, Halidon, and Berwick, and 
obliged to limit themselves to the defensive species of war, best suited to 
the character of the country, and that which its inhabitants were so well 
qualified to wage. 


The Scottish parliament seems never to have failed in perceiving the evils 
which afflicted the state, or in making sound and sagacious regulations to 
repress them; but unhappily the executive power ‘ seldom or never 
possessed the authority necessary to enforce the laws; and thus the nation 
continued in the condition of a froward patient, who cannot be cured 
because there is no prevailing upon him to take the prescriptions ordered by 
the physicians.” 


[‘ Nevertheless, as Hume Brown <> emphasises, parliament considerably 
encroached on the king’s prerogative, regulating coinage treaties, and even 
the king’s privy purse. ] 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ACCESSION OF THE STUARTS 


[1371-1424 A.D.] 


A permanent English conquest of Scotland has always proved impossible, 
because the Scots as a people have ever shown themselves, even when 
vanquished in the field, worthy of freedom. In this sense their long history 
has demonstrated that they belong to the elect among the nations, the stream 
of whose national life is fed from the deep fount of strong character and 
ardent sentiment. — James Mackinnon.6 


The death of David II had threatened for a moment to involve the kingdom 
in a civil war. The earl of Douglas, who was at that time at Linlithgow, 
suddenly proclaimed his own title to the throne, and announced his 
intention of opposing the claim of the acknowledged heir, the Stewart of 
Scotland. This powerful and turbulent baron pretended to unite in his own 
person the claims of Comyn and Baliol, and some offence which had been 
given him by the party of the Stewart seems to have driven him into this 
hasty demonstration. But Sir Robert Erskine, who had the command of the 
castles of Edinburgh, Stirling, and Dumbarton, marched against him 
without delay, and was joined on his way by the earls of March and Moray; 
and their united force was too great to allow the pretender any hope of 
success from an appeal to arms. Douglas met his opponents in a peaceful 
conference, and he declared himself satisfied by their arguments of the 
emptiness of his own title and of the justice of that of the Stewart. In reward 
for his prompt submission the Stewart’s daughter, Isabella, was promised in 
marriage to Douglas’s son, with an annual pension. Douglas himself was 
appointed king’s justiciar on the south of the Forth and warden of the east 
marches. 


A few well-applied gifts to those who had come forward so zealously to 
support the Stewart’s title to the throne cleared away all further opposition, 


and he was crowned in the abbey of Scone, in great pomp and splendour, 
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on March 26th, 1371, and proclaimed as King Robert II. After the usual 
oaths of homage had been taken, the new king stood up and declared his 
eldest son, John, earl of Carrick and Stewart of Scotland, heir to the throne 
in the event of his own death, and this nomination was approved by the 
whole assembled multitude, clergy and laity. 


Thus did the crown of Scotland pass into a new race, for Robert derived 
royal blood only through his mother, the daughter of Robert Bruce. He was 
descended in the direct line from a branch of the Anglo-Norman family of 
the Fitz-Alans, who had left England to settle in Scotland in the twelfth 
century. Walter Fitz-Alan held the high office of Stewart of the king’s 
household in the reign of David I, and the dignity having been made 
hereditary in the family, the title was at length converted into a surname, 
and thus originated the family of Stewart, or, as the name of the royal race 
is more usually spelled, Stuart. 


The power of this house had been strengthened by numerous and powerful 
alliances. Robert Stuart who now ascended the throne had been twice 
married. By his first wife he had four sons, John, earl of Carrick; Walter, 
earl of Fife; Robert, earl of Menteith, and Alexander, earl of Buchan; and 
six daughters, all married into the most powerful families in Scotland. By 
his second wife he had two sons, David, earl of Strathearn, and Walter, earl 
of Athol, and four daughters, the eldest of whom was subsequently married 
to James, earl of Douglas, and the other three were wedded into houses little 
less powerful. He had also eight natural sons, who also ranked among the 
nobility of the land, and lent their support to his throne. 


Robert II thus succeeded to a kingdom involved in great embarrassments, at 
an age (fifty-five) when he was already approaching the decline of Life, and 
when the energy of his youth had given place to a love of peace and 
inactivity. This disadvantage, however, was balanced by his long experience 
in Scottish state affairs, and by the support of a numerous family; and his 
gentle and affable manners rendered him generally popular among his 
subjects, though he had not always the strength or influence to repress their 
turbulence. Fortunately, however, neither England nor Scotland was at this 
moment in a condition to wish for war. The former was gradually losing the 
possessions in France which had been secured by Edward’s victories during 
the earlier part of his reign; and the heavy taxes which the wars in which he 
was already engaged required, joined with his own feeble health, made it 
necessary to avoid any measures that would call for new-exertions. In 
addition to the other disadvantages of her position Scotland was suffering 
from a famine of such a severe character that its population was supported 
entirely on grain imported from England ami Ireland. 


Still it was difficult to keep the turbulent borders on either side in peace, 
and events occurred, in spite of all the precautions of the respective 
governments, which ended in a war between the two kingdoms, and soon 
open acts of the governments themselves showed but too clearly the feeling 
of national hostility which lurked beneath their peaceful professions. 
October 2sth, 1371, a new treaty of amity was entered into between 
Scotland and France, in which the two powers engaged to support each 
other against their common enemy, England. About the same time great 
offence was given to the Scots by the omission of the title of king in the 
usual receipt for the payment of the ransom-money, which was looked upon 
as a proof that Edward still harboured designs against the national 
independence of Scotland. 


In spite of these occurrences, the two countries remained at peace during 
several years, which were employed by King Robert in strengthening his 
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family in the possession of the throne, in regulating the expenses of the 
royal household, and in introducing substantial reforms into the 
administration of justice. These objects constituted the main business of two 
parliaments held in March, 1371, and April, 1373. Little else occurred to 
arrest the pen of the historian until the death of Edward ITI of England, 
which occurred on June 1st, 1377. This event tended to increase the chances 
of peace between the two kingdoms, and there can be little doubt that the 
wishes of the two governments were directed towards a friendly alliance. 
But in Scotland, at least, the king had at this time but a precarious power 
over his subjects. 


THE TURBULENT NOBILITY AND THE BORDER FEUDS 


During the troubles which had torn the kingdom to pieces since the death of 
Robert Bruce, the nobles had been increasing in power and turbulence, and 
many of them had individually the force and the will to involve their 
country in hostilities whenever it suited their interests or gratified their 
revenge. The latter feeling gave rise, soon after the accession of Richard II 
to the English throne, to an outrage of a very atrocious character. The castle 
of Roxburgh was held by an English garrison, and the town was much 
frequented at this time by Englishmen. There was held at Roxburgh a rather 
celebrated fair on the feast of St. Lawrence, August 10th. At this fair, in 
1376, one of the retainers of the earl of March was slain by some 
Englishmen in one of the brawls so frequent on such occasions. The earl, 
who was one of the most powerful and turbulent of the Scottish nobles, 
demanded satisfaction from the garrison, with a threat that if it was not 
given, he, individually, would no longer respect the truce. The threat and 
demand were slighted, and a whole year passed by without any further 
notice being taken of the matter. At length the fair of St. Lawrence came 
round again, and English merchants and traders crowded into the town, and 
took up their lodgings without suspicion of treachery. But, early in the 
morning of the fair, the earl of March attacked the town with a strong armed 
force, and set fire to it. The English were dragged from their houses and 
booths and murdered without respect of age or sex, or burned in their 
dwellings, and, after collecting a rich booty, the earl marched off with his 
men as though he had performed a legitimate act of war. 


The English borderers, provoked at the atrocity of this attack, flew to arms 
and ravaged the lands of Sir John Gordon, a baron of the earl of March’s 
party, who had been very prominent in the massacre at Roxburgh. Gordon 
retaliated by collecting his vassals, and making a raid into England, from 
whence he returned with a large booty in cattle and prisoners. He was 
intercepted in his retreat by an English borderer, Sir John Lilburne, with a 
superior force, and an obstinate engagement took place in a mountain-pass, 
which ended in the defeat of the English. Sir John Gordon was himself 
seriously wounded, but he secured his booty, and carried off Sir John 
Lilburne as his prisoner. Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, the warden 
of the English marches, incensed at this breach of the truce, raised an army 
of seven thousand men, and entered the possessions of the earl of March 
with the resolution of taking exemplary vengeance on the turbulent Scot. 


But while he lay encamped near Duns, in Berwickshire, a trick was played 
upon his army which threw ridicule upon the expedition. In the dead of 
night the English camp was surrounded by a tumultuous rabble of Scots, 
armed with rattles used by the peasantry to drive wild beasts away from 
their flocks, and with these and a horrible mixture of discordant yells and 
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shouts, they threw the English into the utmost terror and confusion. The 
English force consisted chiefly of knights and men-at-arms, who had slept 
on their arms, leaving their horses picketed round the outside of the camp, 
in the care of their valets and camp-boys. The men stood to their arms and 
prepared to resist an attack, but the horses, terrified at the noise, broke loose 
and ran wild over the plain, whence most of them were carried off by the 
Scots. When daybreak at last appeared no enemy was visible, and the 
English soon discovered the stratagem by which they had been alarmed, 
and the loss of their horses. Angry and mortified, they were obliged to 
return into England on foot, though they first pillaged the lands of the earl 
of March, and carried away a considerable booty. 


The same hostilities were carried on by the Scots on the western borders, 
and a piratical fleet of Scottish, French, and Spanish ships, under a Scottish 
adventurer named Mercer, infested the seas. The Scottish government was 
too feeble to restrain these outrages, and that of England was at this 
moment wanting in the energy to resist them. It was left to an English 
merchant named Philpot to fit out a fleet at his own expense, with which he 
encountered and destroyed or captured the whole of Mercer’s armament. 
Among these were fifteen Spanish vessels and a considerable number of 
rich prizes. 


The hostilities continued unchecked, and at length a party of adventurers, 
under Alexander Ramsay, surprised and captured the castle of Berwick. The 
earl of Northumberland, with a force of ten thousand men, laid siege to the 
castle, which was taken after an obstinate defence, in which Ramsay and his 
handful of borderers for some length of time held the whole English army at 
bay. This event occurred in the year 1378. When the castle of Berwick was 
reduced, the earl of Northumberland marched with his army into Scotland 
to ravage the southern districts, where the lands of the hostile borderers lay. 
As they advanced, Sir Archibald Douglas, lord of Galloway, with a 
considerable force, though quite unequal to that of the English earl, 
encountered Sir Thomas Musgrave with an advanced party of English at 
Melrose, and after a short but obstinate engagement defeated them, taking 
Musgrave and his son, with many knights and other prisoners. Douglas then 
fell back upon Edinburgh, and the Percy, when he had done all the mischief 
he could, returned to England. 


The following year presented a repetition of the same scenes of slaughter 
and devastation, until at length, in 1380, John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 
whose influence at this time ruled England, marched to Scotland at the head 
of a powerful army, with the declared object of establishing peace and good 
order between the two countries. A cessation of hostilities having been 
agreed to, the duke disbanded his army and soon afterwards a conference 
was held between him and the’ earl of Carrick, the next heir to the Scottish 
throne, which ended in the renewal of the truce for three years. 


On the expiration of the truce in 1383, the Scots recommenced hostilities, 
and Sir Archibald Douglas captured the castle of Lochmaberry, which had 


remained in the hands of the English. On the other hand, the duke of 
Lancaster, with a numerous army, marched into Scotland, and a fleet of 
victualling ships attended on his progress. But they found that the Scots had 
completely cleared the country of everything movable, and the English 
soldiers in a wasted country, with an unusually severe season (it was the 
month of March), suffered greatly. The system of warfare so strongly 
recommended by Robert Bruce was thus successful under his son-in-law ; 
the English army was obliged by its necessities to retreat. The borders, 
however, continued to be the scene of hostilities. 
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While affairs were in this state in Scotland, a new element of hostility was 
in preparation abroad to plunge the Scots into a war with England. The 
government of France, after some reflection, determined to put in force the 
late treaty with the Scots, by sending an army into Scotland to invade 
England from the north. John de Vienne, admiral of France, and one of the 
most experienced captains of the age, was chosen to command this 
expedition, and he carried over into Scotland a thousand knights, esquires, 
and men-at- arms, the flower of the French army, with about the same 
number of cross-bow men and common soldiers. John de Vienne and his 
small but brilliant army came to anchor in the ports of Leith and Dunbar in 
the May of 1385. They were received with great joy by the Scottish nobles, 
who shared in a liberal distribution of French gold and of foreign armour, 
for the French commander had brought with him fourteen hundred suits of 
the latter and 50,000 francs of gold. On their arrival at Edinburgh the king 
was absent 


Kilchurn Castle, Argyllshire 


Bi-ahmans, and is no longer so easy to learn, has been well ascertained by 
learned Europeans, and is thus translated by Mr. Colebrooke, “Let us 
meditate the adorable light of the Divine Ruler ; may it guide our 
intellects.” 


From fuller forms of the same verse it is evident that the light alluded to is 
the Supreme Creator, though it might also appear to mean the sun. It is not 
easy to see on what its superior sanctity is founded, unless it may at one 
time have communicated, though in ambiguous language, the secret of the 
real nature of God to the initiated, when the material sun was the popular 
object of worship. 


Every Brahman, and perhaps every twice-born man, must bathe daily ; must 
pray at morning and evening twilight, in some unfrequented place near pure 
water ; and must daily perform five sacraments, viz., studying the Veda ; 
making oblations to the manes and to fire in honour of the deities ; giving 
rice to living creatures ; and receiving guests with honour. The gods ai-e 
worshipped by burnt-offerings of clarified butter, and libations of the juice 
of the moon plant, at which ceremonies they are invoked by name ; but 
although idols are mentioned, and in one place desired to be respected, yet 
tlie adoration of them is never noticed but with disapprobation ; nor is the 
present practice of offering perfumes and flowers to them ever alluded to. 


The reading of the Vedas is a serious task. They must be read distinctly and 
aloud, with a calm mind and in a respectful posture. The reading is liable to 
be interrupted by many omens, and must be suspended likewise on the 
occurrence of various contingencies, which, by disturbing the mind, may 
render it unfit for such an occupation. Wind, rain, thunder, earthquakes, 
meteors, eclipses, the howling of jackals, and many other incidents are of 
the first description : the prohibition against reading where lutes sound or 
where arrows whistle, when a town is beset by robbers, or when terrors 
have been excited by strange phenomena, clearly refers to the second. The 
last sacrament, that of hospitality to guests, is treated at length, and contains 
precepts of politeness and self-denial which would be very pleasing if they 
were not so much restricted to Brahmans entertaining men of their own 
class. 


in a distant part of the country, and they were received by the earls of 
Moray and Douglas. It was quite impossible to find room for them all in the 
capital, so that it was found necessary to seek lodgings in the villages 
around. Comforts were rare in Scotland at this time, and when the French 
knights, fresh from the luxurious hotels of Paris, found themselves billeted 
amid poverty and privations, it is not to be surprised if there was much 
murmuring and discontent. Nor were the complaints all on their side, for the 
people were prejudiced against the foreign language and the loose manners 
of their guests, who appropriated to themselves whatever they liked, and 
assumed an air of haughty superiority which was particularly disagreeable 
to the Scots. The lesser barons and the people soon quarrelled with these 
visitors, and did everything they could to give them annoyance. 


The hostility increased to such a degree that their foraging parties were 
frequently cut off by the peasantry, so that more than a hundred men were 
slain in the space of a month. At length, after much reluctance on the part of 
the king, an army of thirty thousand horsemen was soon assembled in the 
neighbourhood of the capital. 


It seems evident that King Robert was himself averse to the war, and his 
infirmities hindered him from being an eye-witness of its ravages. While he 
remained at Edinburgh, his sons, with the earls of Douglas, Moray, Mar, 
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and Sutherland, marched at the head of the army. The country was 
everywhere ravaged with fire and sword, and an accumulating mass of 
plunder and prisoners accompanied the march of the army as it proceeded 
by Alnwick to the gates of Newcastle. Here intelligence reached the 
Scottish leaders that the barons of England had assembled their forces and 
were marching rapidly against them. It had always been the policy of the 
Scots to avoid great battles, and they now prepared to retreat with their 
booty. The proud admiral of France was shocked at the Scottish mode of 


making war, and he urged strongly and vainl}- the earls of Douglas and 
Moray to remain where they were, and give battle to their opponents. 


The English army pursued its devastating course through a country in which 
the inhabitants had left nothing to destroy except bare walls and green 
crops, and the churches and monasteries. Melrose and Dryburgh were 
delivered to the flames. Edinburgh itself was plundered and burned. The 
monastery of Holyrood was spared at the intercession of the duke of 
Lancaster, who had been hospitably lodged in it. Many other towns and 
villages were burned by the English army, which now began to run short of 
provisions. The duke of Lancaster recommended the bold but somewhat 
perilous measure of passing the Forth and leading the army into the 
northern provinces which had not been stripped by the Scots, but the king 
was so much alarmed at this proposal that he accused his uncle of 
treasonable motives in suggesting it. It only now remained for the English 
army to retreat, and as usual they experienced the inevitable consequence of 
the destruction which had attended their progress. Multitudes of the soldiers 
died on their way home from the hardships and privations they endured in a 
country utterly stripped and wasted. 


Meanwhile the army under Douglas and the admiral had not been idle. 
Instead of following the English army, they turned off into the western 
marches, and there, joined by the forces of Sir Archibald Douglas, they 
overran and ravaged Cumberland with dreadful ferocity. After having laid 
waste the lands of the principal border barons, they made an attack upon 
Carlisle, but were beaten off with loss. The jealousies between the Scots 
and their foreign allies now broke out anew, and with an increase of 
bitterness. Most of the French knights were anxious to depart, for they were 
by this time reduced to a wretched condition by sickness and privation, and 
they were nearly all without horses, so that it would have been dangerous to 
provoke their hosts too far. The admiral, accordingly, entered into an 
agreement, by which he bound himself to discharge all claims of damage 
and reparation which were made against his soldiers, and not to leave the 
country himself till they were fully satisfied. The French knights were thus 
allowed to depart, and Froissart’: quaintly informs us that “divers knights 
and squires had passage and returned into Flanders, as wind and weather 
drove them, with neither horse nor harness, right poor and feeble, cursing 


the day that ever they came upon such an adventure, and fervently desiring 
that the kings of France and England would conclude a peace for a year or 
two, were it only to have the satisfaction of uniting their armies and utterly 
destroying the realm of Scotland.”’ John de Vienne himself discharged his 
responsibilities as quickly as possible, and returned to France. Thus ended 
an expedition on the great effects of which the French reckoned so much, 
and were grievously disappointed. 


Hostilities continued to be carried on with great animosity. The government 
of Richard II became weaker and weaker, and no combined measures were 
taken to suppress the inroads of the Scots, who began systematically 
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to ravage the English counties on the border. The booty that was thus 
successively carried off from the English territory was immense. 


In the resolution of the Scots to carry on the war, the wishes of King Robert 
had again been overruled by his nobles. It was decided at a council held in 
Edinburgh that the whole military force of the kingdom should be mustered 
at Jedburgh, in order to invade England on an extensive scale. The king’s 
eldest son, the earl of Carrick, was feeble of body, and apparently not very 
strong of mind, and his next brother, the earl of Fife, was appointed to 
command in this important expedition. On the day appointed for the muster, 
the Scottish army assembled at Yetholm, a small town at the foot of the 
Cheviot hills, about twelve miles from Jedburgh. It consisted of twelve 
hundred men-at-arms and forty thousand infantry, including a small body of 
archers, forming together such a force as had not been gathered together in 
Scotland for a long time. The earl of Fife determined to separate his force, 
and while one division, commanded by himself, marched through 
Liddesdale, the smaller division, commanded by the earl of Douglas, was 
directed to invade the eastern marches. 


Another expedition at this moment occupied another of the Douglases, Sir 
Archibald, popularly known as the Black Douglas, the natural son of Sir 
Archibald of Galloway, a man of great celebrity among the Scots for his 
strength and valour in war, as well as for his gentleness and courtesy in time 
of peace. He had married one of the king’s daughters, Egidia, who was as 
much celebrated for her beauty, as her husband was renowned for his 
warlike qualities. The Black Douglas had been provoked by the piracies of 
the Irish shipping on the coast of Galloway, and with five hundred lances he 
made a retaliatory descent on the Irish coast, at Carlingford. On their return 
from this successful expedition, Douglas took horse and rode in all haste to 
join the army which had crossed the English border. 


Meanwhile the earl of Douglas, passing the Tyne, had thrown himself into 
the heart of the bishopric of Durham before any one was aware of his 
approach. There the Scots began immediately their usual course of 
devastation, and burned and slew without opposition over the whole 
country between Durham and Newcastle, and then led their army before the 
latter town. The English barons on the border had been completely 
surprised by this sudden invasion, and in the uncertainty in which the 
capture of one of their spies had left them they imagined that the small 
army under Douglas was only the van of the Scottish forces, which they 
supposed were following after, and they were therefore more cautious in 
their movements. On the first intimation of danger the earl of 
Northumberland began to collect a force at Alnwick, and sent his two sons, 
Henry [called Hotspur] and Ralph Percy, to Newcastle, where they had 
assembled the principal gentry of Yorkshire. Froissart,c who had received 
his information from men of both sides who were present, gives a detailed 
and interesting account of the events which followed, and which forms one 
of the most chivalrous episodes of the wars of this turbulent age. d 


FROISSART’S ACCOUNT OF OTTERBURN OR CHEVY CHACE 
(1388 A.D.) 


The Scots lords, having completed the object of their expedition into 
Durham, lay before Newcastle three days, where there was an almost 
continual skirmish. The sons of the earl of Northumberland, from their great 
courage, were always the first at the barriers, when many valiant deeds 


were done with lances hand to hand. The earl of Douglas had a long conflict 
with 
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Sir Henry Percy, and in it, by gallantry of arms, won his pennon, to the 
great vexation of Sir Henry and the other English. The earl of Douglas said, 
” T will carry this token of your prowess with me to Scotland, and place it 
on the tower of my castle at Dalkeith, that it may be seen from far.” “By 
God, Earl of Douglas,” replied Sir Henry, “you shall not even bear it out of 
Northumberland; be assured you shall never have this pennon to brag of.” 
“You must come then,” answered Earl Douglas, “this night and seek for it. I 
will fix your pennon before my tent, and shall see if you will venture to take 
it away.” 


As it was now late the skirmish ended, and each party retired to their 
quarters, to disarm and comfort themselves. The Scots kept up a very strict 
watch, concluding, from the words of Sir Henry Percy, they should have 
their quarters beaten up this night: they were disappointed, for Sir Henry 
was advised to defer it. 


On the morrow the Scots dislodged from before Newcastle; and, taking the 
road to their own country, they came to a town and castle called Pon-clau 
[Pontland]. After they had burned the town and castle, they marched away 
for Otterburn, which was eight English leagues from Newcastle, and there 
encamped themselves. [While they delayed before this castle, the English 
learned that the Scots were not a vanguard, but were no more than three 
thousand all told.] 


Sir Henry Percy, on hearing this, was greatly rejoiced, and cried out, “To 
horse! to horse! for by the faith I owe my God, and to my lord and father, I 
will seek to recover my pennon, and to beat up their quarters this night.” 
Such knights and squires in Newcastle as learned this were willing to be of 
the party, and made themselves ready. He was accompanied by six hundred 


spears, of knights and squires, and upwards of eight thousand infantry, 
which he said would be more than enough to fight the Scots, who were but 
three hundred lances and two thousand others. 


As the Scots were supping — some indeed were gone to sleep, for they had 
laboured hard during the day at the attack of the castle, and intended 
renewing it in the cool of the morning — the English arrived, and mistook, 
at their entrance, the huts of the servants for those of their masters. They 
forced their way into the camp, which was, however, tolerably strong, 
shouting out, “Percy! Percy!” In such cases you may suppose an alarm is 
soon given, and it was fortunate for the Scots the English had made their 
first attack on their servants’ quarters, which checked them some little. The 
Scots, expecting the English, had prepared accordingly; for while the lords 
were arming themselves, they ordered a body of their infantry to join their 
servants and keep up the skirmish. As their men were armed, they formed 
themselves under the pennons of the three principal barons, who each had 
his particular appointment. In the mean time the night advanced, but it was 
sufficiently light; for the moon shone, and it was the month of August, 
when the weather is temperate and serene. 


When the Scots were quite ready, and properly arrayed, they left their camp 
in silence, but did not march to meet the English. They skirted the side of a 
mountain which was hard by; for during the preceding day they had well 
examined the country around, and said among themselves, ” Should the 
English come to beat up our quarters, we will do so and so,” and thus 
settled their plans beforehand, which was the saving of them; for it is of the 
greatest advantage to men-at-arms, when attacked in the night, to have 
previously arranged their mode of defence, and well to have weighed the 
chance of victory or defeat. The English had soon overpowered the 
servants; but 
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as they advanced into the camp they found fresh bodies ready to oppose 
them and to continue the fight. The Scots, in the mean time, marched along 
the mountain side, and fell on the enemy’s flank quite unexpectedly, 
shouting their cries. This was a great surprise to the English, who, however, 
formed themselves in better order, and reinforced that part of their army. 
The cries of Percy and Douglas resounded on each side. 


I was made acquainted with all the particulars of this battle by knights and 
squires who had been actors in it on each side. In my youth I, the author of 
this history, travelled all through Scotland, and was full fifteen days resident 
with William earl of Douglas, father of Earl James, of whom we are now 
speaking, at his castle of Dalkeith, five miles distant from Edinburgh. Earl 
James was then very young, but a promising youth. I had my information, 
therefore, from both parties, who agree that it was the hardest and most 
obstinate battle that was ever fought. 


The Death of Douglas: Proivess of Scots and English 


The Scots behaved most valiantly, for the English were three to one. I do 
not mean to say the English did not acquit themselves well; for they would 
sooner be slain or made prisoners in battle than reproached with flight. The 
two banners of Douglas and Percy met, and the men-at-arms under each 
exerted themselves by every means to gain the victory; but the English, at 
this attack, were so much the stronger that the Scots were driven back. The 
earl of Douglas, who was of a high spirit, seeing his men repulsed, seized a 
battle-axe with both his hands, like a gallant knight, and, to rally his men, 
dashed into the midst of his enemies, and gave such blows on all around 
him that no one could withstand them, but all made way for him on every 
side ; for there were none so well armed with helmets or plates but that they 
suffered from his battle-axe. Thus he advanced, like another Hector, 
thinking to recover and conquer the field, from his own prowess, until he 
was met by three spears that were pointed at him; one struck him on the 
shoulder, another on the stomach, near the belly, and the third entered his 
thigh. He could never disengage himself from these spears, but was borne 
to the ground fighting desperately. From that moment he never rose again. 
Some of his knights and squires had followed him, but not all; for, though 
the moon shone, it was rather dark. The three English lances knew they had 


struck down some person of considerable rank, but never thought it was 
Earl Douglas: had they known it, they would have been so rejoiced that 
their courage would have been redoubled, and the fortune of the day had 
consequently been determined to their side. The Scots were ignorant also of 
their loss until the battle was over, otherwise they would certainly, from 
despair, have been discomfited. I will relate what befell the earl afterward. 
As soon as he fell, his head was cleaved with a battle-axe, the spear thrust 
through his thigh, and the main body of the English marched over him 
without paying any attention, not supposing him to be their principal 
enemy. In another part of the field the earls of March and Dunbar combated 
valiantly; and the English gave the Scots full employment who had 
followed the earl of Douglas, and had engaged with the two Percies. The 
earl of Moray behaved so gallantly in pursuing the English that they knew 
not how to resist him. 


Of all the battles that have been described in this history, great and small, 
this of which I am now speaking was the best fought and the most severe; 
for there was not a man, knight or squire, who did not acquit himself 
gallantly, hand to hand with this enemy. It resembled something that of 
Coche- 
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rel, which was as long and as hardily disputed. The sons of the earl of 
Northumberland, Sir Henry and Sir Ralph Percy, who were the leaders of 
this expedition, behaved themselves like good knights in the combat. 
Almost a similar accident befell Sir Ralph as that which happened to the 
earl of Douglas ; for, having advanced too far, he was surrounded by the 
enemy and severely wounded, and, being out of breath, surrendered himself 
to a Scots knight, called Sir John Maxwell, who was under the command, 
and of the household, of the earl of Moray. 


When made prisoner, the knight asked him who he was, for it was dark, and 
he knew him not. Sir Ralph was so weakened by loss of blood, which was 


flowing from his wound, that he could scarcely avow himself to be Sir 
Ralph Percy. “Well,” replied the knight, “Sir Ralph, rescued or not, you are 
my prisoner: my name is Maxwell.” “I agree to it,” said Sir Ralph, “but pay 
some attention to me; for I am so desperately wounded that my drawers and 
greaves are full of blood.” Upon this the Scots knight was very attentive to 
him; when suddenly hearing the cry of Moray hard by, and perceiving the 
earl’s banner advancing to him, Sir John addressed himself to the earl of 
Moray, and said: “My lord, I present you with Sir Ralph Percy as a 
prisoner; but let good care be taken of him, for he is very badly wounded.” 
The earl was much pleased at this, and replied, ” Maxwell, thou hast well 
earned thy spurs this day.” He then ordered his men to take every care of Sir 
Ralph, who bound up and stanched his wounds. The battle still continued to 
rage, and no one could say at that moment which side would be the 
conqueror, for there were very many captures and rescues that never came 
to my knowledge. 


The young earl of Douglas had this night performed wonders in arms. 
When he was struck down there was a great crowd around him ; and he 
could not raise himself, for the blow on his head was mortal. His men had 
followed him as closely as they were able ; and there came to him his 
cousins, Sir James Lindsay, Sir John and Sir Walter Sinclair, with other 
knights and squires. They found by his side a gallant knight that had 
constantly attended him, who was his chaplain, and had at this time 
exchanged his profession for that of a valiant man-at-arms. The whole night 
he had followed the earl with his battle-axe in hand, and had by his 
exertions more than once repulsed the English. 


Sir John Sinclair asked the earl, “Cousin, how fares it with you?” “But so 
so,” replied he. “Thanks to God, there are but few of my ancestors who 
have died in chambers or in their beds. I bid you, therefore, revenge my 
death, for I have but little hope of living, as my heart becomes every minute 
more faint, Do you Walter and Sir John Sinclair raise up my banner, for 
certainly it is on the ground, from the death of David Campbell, that valiant 
squire, who bore it, and who refused knighthood from my hands this day, 
though he was equal to the most eminent knights for courage or loyalty ; 
and continue to shout ‘Douglas!’ but do not tell friend or foe whether I am 
in your company or not; for, should the enemy know the truth, they will be 


greatly rejoiced.” The two brothers Sinclair and Sir John Lindsay obeyed 
his orders. The banner was raised and “Douglas!” shouted. 


Their men, who had remained behind, hearing the shouts of “Douglas!” so 
often repeated ascended a small eminence, and pushed their lances with 
such courage that the English were repulsed, and many killed or struck to 
the ground. The Scots, by thus valiantly driving the enemy beyond the spot 
where the earl of Douglas lay dead, for he had expired on giving his last 
orders, arrived at his banner, which was borne by Sir John Sinclair. 
Numbers 
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were continually increasing, from the repeated shouts of “Douglas!” and the 
greater part of the Scots knights and squires were now there. The earls of 
Moray and March, with their banners and men, came thither also. When 
they were all thus collected, perceiving the English retreat, they renewed 
the battle with greater vigour than before. 


To say the truth, the English had harder work than the Scots, for they had 
come by a forced march that evening from Newcastle on Tyne, which was 
eight English leagues distant, to meet the Scots, by which means the greater 
part were exceedingly fatigued before the combat began. The Scots, on the 
contrary, had reposed themselves, which was to them of the utmost 
advantage, as was apparent from the event of the battle. In this last attack, 
they so completely repulsed the English that the latter could never rally 
again, and the former drove them far beyond where the earl of Douglas lay 
on the ground. Sir Henry Percy, during this attack, had the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of the lord Montgomery, a very valiant knight of Scotland. 
They had long fought hand to hand with much valour, and without 
hindrance from any one; for there was neither knight nor squire of either 
party who did not find there his equal to fight with, and all were fully 
engaged. In the end Sir Henry was made prisoner by the lord Montgomery. 


Besides the daily oblations, there are monthly obsequies to the manes of 
each man’s ancestors. These are to be performed ” in empty glades, 
naturally clean, or on the banks of rivers, and in solitary spots.” The 
sacrificer is there to burn certain offerings, and with many ceremonies to set 
down cakes of rice and clarified butter, invoking the manes to come and 
partake of them. He is afterwards to feast a small number of Brahmans (not, 
however, his usual friends or guests). He is to serve them with respect, and 
they are to eat in silence. ” Departed ancestors, no doubt, are attendant on 
such invited Brahmans, hovering around them like pure spirits, and sitting 
by them when they are seated.” Innumerable are the articles of food from 
which a twice-born man must abstain : some for plain reasons, as 
carnivorous birdsi tame hogs, and other animals whose appearance or way 
of living is disgusting ; but others are so arbitrarily fixed that a cock, a 
mushroom, a leek, or an onion occasions immediate loss of caste ; while 
hedgehogs, porcu-pines, lizards, and tortoises are expressly declared to be 
lawful food. A Brahman is forbidden, under severe penalties, to eat the food 
of a hunter or a dishonest man, a worker in gold or in cane, or a washer of 
clothes, or a dyer. The cruelty of a hunter’s trade may join him, in the eyes 
of a Brahman, to a dishonest man ; but, among many other arbitrary 
proscriptions, one is surprised to find a physician, and to observe that this 
learned and beneficent profession is always classed with those which are 
most impure. 


632 THE HISTORY OF INDIA 


What chiefly surprises us is to find most sorts of flesh permitted to 
Brahmaus, and even that of oxen particularly enjoined on solemn festivals. 
Brahmans must not, indeed, eat flesh, unless at a sacrifice ; but sacrifices, as 
have been seen, are among the daily sacraments ; and rice pudding, bread, 
and many other things equally innocent are included in the very same 
prohibition. 


It is true that humanity to animals is everywhere most strongly inculcated, 
and that abstaining from animal food is declared to be very meritorious, 
from its tendency to diminish their sufferings ; but, though the use of it is 
dissuaded on these grounds, it is never once forbidden or hinted at as 


I was told by those who were of the victorious party, that at this battle, 
which was fought in the year of grace 1388, between Newcastle and 
Otterburn, on the 19th day of August, there were taken or left dead on the 
field, on the side of the English, one thousand and forty men of all 
descriptions; in the pursuit eight hundred and forty, and more than one 
thousand wounded. Of the Scots there were only about one hundred slain 
and two hundred made prisoners. As the English were flying, they at times 
rallied, and returned to combat those who were pursuing them whenever 
they thought they had a favourable opportunity, and it was thus their loss 
was so considerable in the pursuit. You may judge, from the number of 
killed and prisoners on each side, if this battle was not hardily fought. 


It was told me, and I believe it, that the Scots gained 200,000 francs from 
the ransoms, and that never since the battle of Bannockburn, when the 
Bruce, Sir William Douglas, Sir Robert de Versy, and Sir Simon Fraser 
pursued the English for three days, have they had so complete nor so 
gainful a victory.0 


LAST YEARS OF ROBERT II (1388-1390 A. D.) 


Such was the more romantic than important battle of Otterburn, which cost 
the Scots one of their bravest chieftains, and was perpetuated in a lasting 
feud between the houses of Percy and Douglas. For ages afterwards this 
engagement continued to be celebrated by the borders on both sides as that 
in which the valour of each had been put to its greatest trial, and had passed 
through the trial with the least blot. It has been here described in the words 
of Froissart,0 and even the minutest incidents of this eventful field, as told 
by the contemporary historian, afford us too vivid a picture of the manners 
and sentiments of the times to be passed over in neglect. There are several 
versions, Scotch and English, of the ancient ballad on the battle of 
Otterburn, but the oldest is certainly the English ballad printed by Bishop 
Percy”5 from a manuscript in the Cottonian library. 


Froissart’s account is, no doubt, in general correct, though on some parts he 
was certainly wrongly informed, and he appears to have been a little 
prejudiced by the circumstance that his informants were, as he confesses, 
either Scots or Frenchmen. As he informs us that about a third part of the 
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whole Scottish army had marched under Douglas into the county of Dur- 
ham, Froissart’s account of the disparity of numbers must be exaggerated, 
and it is not easy to understand from his account the still greater disparity of 
the numbers of killed and wounded. He was mistaken even in the date of 
the battle, which was fought on Wednesday, August 5th, 1388. 


We cannot tell why, in this matter, Tytler should prefer the authority of 
Froissart to that of the Scottish historians. Andrew de Wyntoun9 makes the 
number of the Scots at Otterburn much greater. The English ballad, 
naturally enough, makes them more numerous than the English, which 
seems improbable. The death of Douglas was lamented in Scotland, and 
became the subject of various traditions. According to one of these, he was 
killed treacherously by one of his own grooms. According to another story, 
a prophecy in Douglas’ family foretold that he should gain a victory by his 
death. 


The Scots were long proud of this victory, though it added nothing to their 
national glory, like the battle of Stirling and Bannockburn; for it was but the 
result of a border foray, in a war undertaken against the will of their king, to 
gratify the restless feelings of the feudal barons. 


King Robert remained still adverse to war, and as years and infirmities 
gained upon him, and the turbulence of his subjects increased, he now 
agreed to yield up, at least, the power of a king, and in a parliament held at 
Edinburgh, in 1389, the earl of Fife, Robert’s third son, an ambitious and 
intriguing man, was chosen regent of the kingdom. The earl of Carrick, who 
was the next heir to the crown, was passed over on account of his alleged 
incapacity, for he had been lamed by the kick of a horse, and it was 
pretended that he was no longer fitted for the active management of affairs. 
Perhaps this pretence was but a cover for the intrigues of his younger 
brother. The first acts of the new regent gave no great promise of future 
statesmanship, for he lowered the dignity of the ruler of Scotland to em- 


bark in a petty quarrel with the English borderers. Soon afterwards a truce 
of three years was concluded between England and France, and Scotland 
was prevailed upon to be a party to the cessation of hostilities. 


The earl of Fife was not destined to enjoy long the honours of the regency. 
Soon after the truce just mentioned, King Robert retired to his castle of 
Dundonald, in Ayrshire, to enjoy the repose 10 which he was becoming 
daily more attached, and his love of which had now been increased by 
sickness. He died there on May 13th, 1390, at the age of seventy-four, and 
his remains were deposited in the abbey of Scone.d 


THE EARL OF CARRICK BECOMES ROBERT III (1390-1406 A.D.) 


The character of John, earl of Carrick, eldest son and successor of Robert II, 
has been already noticed. He was lame in body and feeble in mind, well- 
meaning, pious, benevolent, and just; but totally disqualified, from want of 
personal activity and mental energy, to hold the reins of government of a 
fierce and unmanageable people. The new king was invested with his 
sovereignty at Scone in the usual manner, excepting that, instead of his own 
name, John, he assumed the title of Robert III, to comply with a superstition 
of his people, who were impressed with a belief that the former name had 
distinguished monarchs of England, France, and Scotland, all of whom had 
been unfortunate. The Scots had also a partiality for the name of Robert, in 
affectionate and grateful remembrance of Robert Bruce. 


The new monarch had been wedded for nigh thirty-three years to Anna- 
bella Drummond, daughter of Sir John Drummond of Stobhall, a Scottish 
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lady whose wisdom and virtues corresponded with her ancient family and 
exalted station. By this union he had one son, Prince David, a youth of 
eighteen years, whose calamitous history and untimely death were doomed 
to darken his father’s reign. Five years after Robert III had occupied the 


throne the queen bore a second son, named James, his father’s successor, 
and the first of that name, afterwards so often repeated in the royal line, 
who swayed the Scottish sceptre. The new monarch’s first attention was to 
confirm the truce with England, and renew the league with France, so that 
for eight years the kingdom was freed from the misery of external war, 
though the indolence of a feeble sovereign left it a prey to domestic feud 
and the lawless oppression of contending chiefs and nobles. To use a 
scriptural expression, every one did what seemed right in his own eyes, as if 
there had been no king in Scotland. The mode by which the government 
endeavoured to stanch these disorders and indirectly to get rid of the 
perpetrators of outrages which they dared not punish by course of justice, 
was equally wild and savage. 


RIVALRY OF THE DUKES OF ROTHESAY AND ALBANY 


The weak-minded king seems to have carried on his government, such as it 
was, by the assistance of his brother, the earl of Fife, who had been regent 
in the later years of his father’s reign. But his heir-apparent, David, being a 
youth of good abilities, handsome person, young, active, and chivalrous, 
was too prominent and popular to be altogether laid out of view. He was 
raised by his father, after a solemn council, to the title of duke of Rothesay. 
At the same time, to maintain some equality, if not an ascendency, over his 
nephew, Prince David’s ambitious uncle Robert contrived to be promoted 
from being earl of Fife to duke of Albany. Under their new titles ‘ both the 
princes negotiated on the English frontiers, but to little purpose; for though 
a foundation of a solid peace would have been acceptable to Richard II, 
who was then bent on his expedition to Ireland, yet the revolution of 1399 
was now at hand which hurled that sovereign from his throne, and placed 
there in his stead Henry IV, thus commencing the long series of injuries and 
wars betwixt York and Lancaster. 


Leaving foreign affairs for a short time, we can see that the young heir of 
the kingdom was for some time trusted by his father in affairs of magnitude. 
Nay, it is certain that he was at one time declared regent of the kingdom. 
But Rothesay’s youth and precipitate ardour could not compete with the 
deep craft of Albany, who seems to have possessed the king’s ear, by the 
habitual command which he exercised over him for so many years. It was 


easy for him to exaggerate every excess of youth of which Rothesay might 
be guilty, and to stir up against the young prince the suspicions which often 
lodge in the bosom of an aged and incapable sovereign against a young and 
active successor. 


Albany publicly announced that the hand of the duke of Rothesay should, 
like a commodity exposed to open auction, be assigned to the daughter of 
that peer of Scotland who might agree to pay the largest dowry with his 
bride. Even this base traffic on such a subject Albany contrived to render 
yet more vile by the dishonest manner in which it was conducted. George 
earl of March proved the highest offerer on this extraordinary occasion, and 
having paid down a part of the proposed portion, his daughter was affianced 
to the 


[‘ Bain‘1 thinks that the titles may have been granted to put them on an 
equality with the English commissioners, the dukes of York, Albemarle, 
etc. | 


h. w.— VOL. XXI. M 
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duke of Rothesay. The earl of Douglas, envying the aggrandisement which 
the house of March must have derived from such a union, interfered, and 
prevailed upon Albany, who was perhaps not unwilling to mix up the 
nuptials of his nephew with yet more disgraceful circumstances, to break 
off the treaty entered into with March, and substitute an alliance with the 
daughter of Douglas himself. No other apology was offered to March for 
this breach of contract than that the marriage treaty had not been confirmed 
by the estates of the kingdom ; and, to sum up the injustice with which he 
was treated, the government refused or delayed to refund the sum of money 
which had been advanced by him as part of his daughter’s marriage-portion. 
As the power of the earl of March lay on the frontiers of both kingdoms, the 
bonds of allegiance had never sat heavily on that great family, and a less 


injury than that which the present earl had received might have sufficed to 
have urged him into rebellion. Accordingly, he instantly entered into a 
secret negotiation with Henry IV, and soon afterwards took refuge in 
England. 


WAR WITH HENRY IV OF ENGLAND (1400 A.D.) 


Very nearly at the precise period when Henry IV made himself master of 
the crown of England, the existing truce between Scotland and that country 
expired; and the Scottish borderers, instigated by their restless temper, made 
fierce incursions on the opposite frontier. 


In 1400, Henry therefore summoned the whole military force of England to 
meet him at York, and published an arrogant manifesto, in which he 
vindicated the antiquated claim of supremacy, which had been so long in 
abeyance, and, assuming the tone of lord paramount, commanded the 
Scottish king, with his prelates and nobles, to meet him at Edinburgh and 
render homage. Of course no one attended upon that summons excepting 
the new proselyte March, who met Henry at Newcastle, and was received to 
the English fealty. But if Henry’s boast of subjecting Scotland was a 
bravado inconsistent with his usual wisdom, his warfare, on the contrary, 
was marked by a degree of forbearance and moderation too seldom the 
characteristic of an English invader. Penetrating as far as Edinburgh, he 
extended his especial protection to the canons of Holyrood, from whom his 
father, John of Gaunt, had experienced shelter, and in general spared 
religious houses. 


The castle of Edinburgh was gallantly held out by the duke of Rothesay, 
aided by the skill and experience of his father-in-law the earl of Douglas. 
Albany commanded a large army, which, according to the ancient Scottish 
policy, hovered at some distance from the English host. The Scots had 
wisely resolved upon the defensive system of war. Henry found nothing 
was to be won by residing in a wasted country to beleaguer an impregnable 
rock. He raised the siege and retired into England, where the rebellion of 
Owen Glen-dower soon after broke out. A truce of twelve months and 
upwards took place betwixt the kingdoms. 


THE DEATH OF ROTHESAY (1401 A.D.) 


In this interval a shocking example, in Scotland, proved how ambition can 
induce men to overleap all boundaries. We have seen the duke of Rothesay 
stoutly defending the castle of Edinburgh in 1400. But when the war was 
ended he seems to have fallen into the king his father’s displeasure. 
Deceived by malicious reports of his son’s wildness and indocility, the 
simple old king was induced to grant a commission to Albany to arrest his 
son, and detain 
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him for some time in captivity, to tame the stubborn spirit of profligacy by 
which he had been taught to believe him possessed. But the unnatural 
kinsman was determined on taking the life of his nephew, the heir of his too 
confiding brother. The duke of Rothesay was trepanned into Fife, made 
prisoner, and conducted to Falkland Castle, where he was immured in a 
dungeon, and starved to death. Old historians affirm that the compassion of 
two females protracted his life and his miseries, one by supplying him from 
time to time with thin cakes of barley, another after the manner of the 
Roman charity. It is not likely that, where so stern a purpose was adopted, 
any ac-cess would be permitted to such means of relief. 


The death of the prince was imputed to a dysentery. Inquiry was made into 
the circumstances by a parliament, which was convened under the 
management of the authors of the murder. Albany and Douglas 
acknowledged having arrested the prince, vindicating themselves by the 
royal mandate for that act of violence, but imputed his death to disease. Yet 
they showed a consciousness of guilt, by taking out a pardon in terms as 
broad and comprehensive as might shroud them from any subsequent 
charge for the murder which they denied, as well as for the arrest which 
they avowed.1 


DOUGLAS LOSES TO HOTSPUR AT HOMILDON (1402 A.D.) 


The truce with England was ended in 1402, and Douglas hastened to border 
warfare. But fortune seemed to have abandoned him. From this time, 
notwithstanding his valour and military skill, he lost so many of his 
followers in each action which he fought as to merit the name of 
“Tyneman” (i.e.,lose-man). 


Douglas obtained a considerable force under command of Albany’s son, 
Murdoch earl of Fife, with the earls of Angus, Moray, and Orkney. His own 
battalions augmented the force to ten thousand men, and spread plunder and 
devastation as far as the gates of Newcastle. But Sir Henry Percy (the 
celebrated Hotspur) had assembled a numerous array, and together with his 
father, the earl of Northumberland, and their ally March, engaged the Scots 
at Homildon, a hill within a mile of Wooler, on which Douglas had posted 
his army. Hotspur was about to rush with his characteristic impetuosity on 
the Scottish ranks, when the earl of March, laying hand on his bridle, 
advised him first to try the effects of the archery. The bowmen of England 
did their duty with their usual fatal certainty and celerity, and the Scottish 
army, drawn up on the acclivity, presented a fatal mark to their shafts. 
Douglas showed an inclination to ascend the hill ; but encountering a little 
precipice in the descent which had not been before perceived, the Scottish 
ranks became confused and broken, their disarray enabling the archers, who 
had fallen a little back, to continue their fatal volley, which now descended 
as upon an irregular mob. The rout became general. Very many Scots were 
slain. Douglas was made captive: five wounds and the loss of an eye 
showed he had clone his duty as a soldier, though not as a general. Murdoch 
earl of Fife, son of the regent Albany, with the earls of Moray and Angus, 
and about twenty chiefs and men of eminence, became also prisoners. 


Great was the joy of Hotspur over this victory, and great the pleasure of 
Henry IV when the news reached him. Yet fate had so decreed that the 


[‘ Hume Brown ‘ thinks the circumstances of Rothesay’s death suspicious 


in those days, but finds no evidence against Albany or Douglas. Wyntoun » 
does not hint at murder, and Bower J does little more than report a rumor. ] 
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victory of Homildon became the remote cause that the monarch’s throne 
was endangered, and that Percy lost his life in a rebellious conspiracy at 
Shrewsbury in 1403. 


CAPTURE OF JAMES ; DEATH OF ROBERT III; REGENCY OF 
ALBANY 


(1406 A.D.) 


Some proposals made for peace only produced a feverish truce of brief 
duration. Meantime Prince James, the only surviving son of the poor, in- 
firm old king, being now in his eleventh year, required better education than 
Scotland could afford, and protection more efficient than that of his debili- 
tated father. The youthful prince was, therefore, committed to the care of 
Wardlaw, bishop of Saint Andrews, and was by his advice to be sent to 
France. He was embarked accordingly, Henry Sinclair, earl of Orkney, 
being appointed as his governor. The vessel in which he was embarked had 
not gained Flam-borough Head when she was taken by an English corsair 
[probably in February or March, 1406]. As the truce at the time actually 
subsisted, this capture of the prince was in every respect contrary to the law 
of nations. But knowing the importance of possessing the royal hostage, 
Henry resolved to detain him at all events. ” In fact,” he said, ” the Scots 
ought to have given me the education of this boy, for I am an excellent 
French scholar.” Apparently this new disaster was an incurable wound to 
the old king. His death, April 4th, 1406, made no change in public affairs, 
and was totally unfelt in the administration, which continued in the hands of 
Albany, whose rule was not unpopular. This was in a great measure effected 
by liberality, or rather by profusion, in which he indulged with less 
hesitation, as his gifts were at the expense of the royal revenues and 
authority. The clergy, who were edified by his bounties to the church, 
recorded his devotion in their chronicles. He connived at the excesses of 
power frequent among the nobility ; solaced them with frequent and 
extravagant entertainments, and indulged all their most unreasonable wishes 
respecting lands and jurisdictions at the expense of the crown. An air of 
affability and familiarity, added to a noble presence and a splendid 
attendance, procured the shouts of the populace. Although timid, the regent 


was conscious of his own defect, and careful in concealing it. He was 
intelligent in public business; and when the interest of the country was 
identified with his own, he could pursue with expedition and eagerness the 
best paths for attaining it. 


When Robert the third, therefore, died, the right of his brother the duke of 
Albany to the regency during the captivity of James was universally 
acknowledged. His government commenced with a show of prosperity. He 
renewed the league offensive and defensive with the kingdom of France, 
and entered into negotiation with England. In the communings which 
ensued he made no application for the liberation of his nephew, the present 
sovereign, nor was his name even mentioned in the transaction. But the earl 
of Douglas, whose military services were valuable to the defence of the 
frontier, was restored to freedom, having been taken at the battle of 
Shrewsbury, where he had fought on the side of Sir Henry Percy with his 
usual distinguished valour, beating down the king of England with his own 
hand, but being in the course of the conflict himself made prisoner, 
according to his habitual bad luck. George, earl of March, had rendered 
Henry IV effectual assistance during that insurrection, being the first who 
apprised that monarch of the conspiracy against him. But he was now weary 
of his exile, ami, disappointed of his revenge, returned to his allegiance to 
Scotland, upon restoration of 
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his estates. These were great points gained in reference to defence upon the 
border. 


The truce with England not having been renewed, hostilities were 
recommenced by an exploit of the warlike inhabitants of Teviotdale, who, 
vexed by the English garrison which had retained the important castle of 
Jedburgh, stormed and took that strong fortress. It was resolved in 
parliament that it should be destroyed; but as the walls were extensive and 
very strongly built, and the use of gunpowder in mining was not yet 


impure, and is in many places positively declared lawful. The permission to 
eat beef is the more remarkable as the cow seems to have been as holy in 
those days as she is now. Saving the life of a cow was considered to atone 
for the murder of a Brahman, killing one required to be expiated by three 
months’ austerities and servile attendance on a herd of cattle. 


Besides these restraints on eating, a Brahman is subjected to a multitude of 
minute regulations relating to the most ordinary occupations of life, the 
transgressing of any of which is nevertheless to be considered as a sin. 
Drinking spirits is classed in the first degree of crime. Performing sacrifices 
to destroy the innocent only falls under the third. Under the same penance 
with some real offences come giving pain to a Brahman and ” smelling 
things not fit to be smelled.” Some penances would, if compulsory, be 
punishments of the most atrocious cruelty. They are sufticiently absurd 
when left, as they are, to the will of the offenders, to be employed in 
averting exclusion from society in this world or retribution in the next. For 
incest with the wife of a father, natural or spiritual, or with a sister, 
connection with a child under the age of puberty, or with a woman of the 
lowest class, the penance is death by burning on an iron bed, or embracing a 
red-hot metal image. For drinking spirits the penance is death by drinking 
the boiling hot urine of a cow. 


The other expiations are mostly made by fines and austerities. The fines are 
almost always in cattle to be given to Brahmans, some as higli as a bull and 
a thousand cows. They, also, are oddly enough proportioned : for killing a 
snake a Brahman must give a hoe ; for killing an eunuch, a load of rice 
straw. Saying ” hush ” or ” pish ” to a superior, or overpowering a Brahman 
in argument, involve each a slight penance. Killing insects, and even cutting 
down plants and grass (if not for a useful purpose), require a penance, since 
plants also are supposed to be endued with feeling. One passage about 
expiation is characteristic in many ways. “A priest who should retain in his 
memory the whole Rig-Veda would be absolved from all guilt, even if Ik- 
Imd slain the inhabitants of the three worlds, and had eaten 


food from t/ir J‘“ii/rsf Ininds.” 


The efffci nl ihr iiligion of Manu on morals is, indeed, generally good. The 
essential distinction between right and wrong, it has been seen, is strongly 


understood, it was proposed that a tax of two pennies should be imposed on 
each hearth in Scotland to maintain the labourers employed in the task. The 
regent declared that in his administration no burden should be imposed on 
the poor, and caused the expense to be defrayed out of the royal revenue. 
The truce with England was afterwards renewed. In the ratification of it, 
Albany styled himself regent by the grace of God, and used the phrase ” our 
subjects of Scotland,” not satisfied, it would seem, with delegated authority. 


THE LORD OF THE ISLES DEFEATED AT HARLAW (1411 A. D.) 


In the mean time a contest of the most serious nature arose between the 
Celtic and the Lowland or Saxon population of Scotland. The lords of the 
Isles, during the utter confusion which extended through Scotland during 
the regency, had found it easy to reassume that independence of which they 
had been deprived during the vigorous reign of Robert Bruce. They 
possessed a fleet with which they harassed the mainland at pleasure; and 
Donald, who now held that insular lordship, ranked himself among the 
allies of England, and made peace and war as an independent sovereign. 
The regent had taken no steps to reduce this kinglet to obedience, and 
would probably have shunned engaging in a task so arduous, had not 
Donald insisted upon pretensions to the earldom of Ross, occupying a great 
extent in the northwest of Scotland, including the large isle of Skye, and 
lying adjacent to and connected with his own insular dominions. 


The lord of the Isles determined to assert his right by arms. He led an army 
of ten thousand Hebrideans and Highlanders, headed by their chieftains, 
into Ross. 


The consequence of Donald’s succeeding in his pretensions must have been 
the loss to the regent of the earldom which he had destined to one of his 
own family, and most serious evils to the kingdom of Scotland, since it 
would have been a conquest by the savage over the civilised inhabitants, 
and must in the sequel have tended to the restoration of barbarism with all 
its evils. 


Alexander Stuart, earl of Mar, hastily assembled the chivalry of the 
Lowlands to stop the desolating march of Donald and his army. 


The whole Lowland gentry of Kincardine and Aberdeenshire rose in arms 
with the earl of Mar. The town of Aberdeen sent out a gallant body of 
citizens under Sir Robert Davidson, their provost; Ogilvie, the sheriff of 
Angus, brought up his own martial name and the principal gentlemen of 
that county. Yet when both armies met at Harlaw, near the head of the 
Garioch, July 24th, 1411, the army of Mar was considerably inferior to that 
of Donald of the Isles, under whose banner the love of arms and hope of 
plunder had assembled the Macintoshes and other more northern clans. 
Being the flower of the respective races, the Gaelic and Saxon armies 
joined battle with the most inveterate rage and fury. About a thousand 
Highlanders fell, together with two high chiefs of Macintosh and McLean. 
Mar’s loss did not exceed half 
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the number, but comprehended many gentlemen, as, indeed, his forces 
chiefly consisted of such. The provost of Aberdeen was killed, with so 
many citizens as to occasion a municipal regulation that the chief magistrate 
of that town, acting in that capacity, should go only a certain brief space 
from the precincts of the liberties. 


The battle of Harlaw might in some degree be considered as doubtful; but 
all the consequences of victory remained with the Lowlanders. The insular 
lord retreated after the action, unable to bring his discouraged troops to a 
second battle. The regent Albany acted on the occasion with a spirit and 
promptitude which his government seldom evinced. He placed himself at 
the head of a new army, and occupied the disputed territory of Ross, where 
he took and garrisoned the castle of Dingwall. In the next summer he 
assembled a fleet, threatened Donald of the Isles with an invasion of his 
territories, and compelled him to submit himself to the allegiance of 
Scotland, and give hostages for his obedience in future. 


The battle of Harlaw and its consequences were of the highest importance, 
since they might be said to decide the superiority of the more civilised 


regions of Scotland over those inhabited by the Celtic tribes, who remained 
almost as savage as their forefathers the Dalriads. The Highlands and Isles 
continued, indeed, to give frequent disturbance by their total want of 
subordination and perpetual incursions upon their neighbours; but they did 
not again venture to combine their forces for a simultaneous attack upon the 
Lowlands, with the hope of conquest and purpose of settlement. 


Another mark of the advance of civilisation was the erection of the 
university of Saint Andrews, February, 1414, which was foimded and 
endowed under the auspices of Henry Wardlaw, archbishop of Saint 
Andrews, cardinal, and the pope’s legate for Scotland. 


In his intercourse with England the regent Albany was very singularly 
situated. His most important negotiations with that power respected the fate 
of two prisoners — the one James, his nephew and prince, who had fallen, 
as already mentioned, into the hands of Henry IV by a gross breach of the 
law of nations, the other being the regent’s own son Murdoch, earl of Fife, 
taken in the battle of Homildon. Respecting these captives the views of 
Albany were extremely different. He was bound to make some show of a 
desire to have his sovereign, James, set at liberty, since not only the laws of 
common allegiance and family affection enjoined him to make an apparent 
exertion in his nephew’s behalf, but the feudal constitutions, which imposed 
on the vassal the charge of ransoming his lord and superior when captive, 
rendered this in every point of view an inviolable obligation. At the same 
time his policy dictated to him to protract as long as possible the absence of 
the king of Scotland, with whose return his own power as regent must 
necessarily terminate. For the liberation of his son Murdoch, on the 
contrary, the regent naturally was induced to interfere with all the ardour 
and sincerity of paternal feeling. 


The death of Henry IV and the accession of Henry V did not greatly alter 
the situation of the two countries, but was so far of advantage to Albany 
that he obtained the liberation of his son Murdoch earl of Fife, in exchange 
for the young earl of Northumberland, the son of the celebrated Hotspur. 
This youth had been sent into Scotland by his grandfather for safety, when 
about to display his banner against Henry IV of England. 


In 1417, while Henry V was engaged in France, the regent Albany, 
supposing that the greater part of the English forces were over seas, 
gathered a large force, and besieged at once both Roxburgh Castle and the 
town of Ber- 
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wick. A much superior army of English advanced under the dukes of Exeter 
and Bedford, and compelled the regent of Scotland to raise both the sieges, 
with much loss of reputation, as the Scots bestowed on his ill-advised 
enterprise the name of the ” Fool’s Raid.” 


In a parliament in 1419 the Scottish estates agreed to send the dauphin of 
France, now hard pressed by the victorious Henry, a considerable body of 
auxiliary troops, under the command of the regent’s second son, John Stuart 
earl of Buchan. This was the last act of Albany’s administration which 
merits historical notice. After having governed Scotland as prime minister 


Dounk Castle Famous as Residence of Murdoch 


of Robert I and Robert II, and as regent for James I for fifty years, he died 
at the age of eighty and upwards in 1420. The duke of Albany as a 
statesman was an unprincipled politician, and as a soldier of suspected 
courage. As a ruler he had his merits. He was wise and prudent in his 
government, regular in the administration of justice, and merciful in the 
infliction of punishment. If Scotland made no great figure under his 
administration, he contrived to secure her against any considerable loss. 


THE REGENCY OF MURDOCH (1420 A.D.), AND THE LIBERATION 
OF JAMES I (1424 A.D.) 


Murdoch earl of Fife succeeded to his father in his title as duke of Albany, 
and his high office as regent of Scotland. 


The evils which attended the feeble and remiss government of this second 
duke of Albany were aggravated by a contagious disease, resembling a 
fever and dysentery, which wasted the land universally and cut off many 
victims. 


Murdoch duke of Albany became in the space of three years weary of 
exercising an administration which was popular with no man, over a 
disorderly country, wasted by pestilence, and divided by the feuds of the 
nobility. He 
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determined to rid himself of the responsibility of the regency. In 1423 his 
decision is said by tradition to have been precipitated by an act of insolent 
insubordination on the part of Walter, his eldest son. The regent Murdoch 
had a falcon which he highly valued, and which his son Walter had often 
asked of him in vain. Exasperated at repeated refusal, the insolent young 
man snatched the bird as it sate on his father’s wrist, and killed it by 
twisting round its neck. Deeply hurt at this brutal act of disrespect, 
Murdoch dropped the ominous words, ” Since you will render me no 
honour or obedience, I will bring home one who well knows how to make 
all of us obey him.” From this time he threw into the long-protracted 
negotiation for the freedom of James a sincerity which speedily brought it 
to a conclusion. 


Henry V being now dead, John duke of Bedford, protector of England, was 
willing to use a liberal policy towards Scotland; to restore their lawful king, 
so long unjustly detained; having formed, if possible, such an alliance 
betwixt him and some English lady of rank as might maintain in the young 
monarch’s mind the feelings of predilection towards England which were 
the natural consequence of a long residence in that country and familiarity 


with its laws and manners. He thus hoped at once to enlarge James, to make 
a friend of him, and to secure England against further interference on the 
part of Scotland in the wars with France, where the army of auxiliaries, 
under the earl of Buchan, had produced a marked effect upon the last 
campaigns.” 


Buchan and Douglas the Tyneman, were both killed at Verneuil in 1424 ina 
battle with the duke of Bedford. Buchan had previously, in a battle at 
Bauge, killed the duke of Clarence, Henry V’s brother, with his own hand. a 


The corps of Scots, long maintained as the French king’s bodyguard, is said 
to have been originally composed of the relics of the field of Verneuil. And 
thus concluded the wars of the Scots in France, fortunate that the nation was 
cured, though by a most bitter remedy, of the fatal rage of selling their 
swords and their blood as mercenaries in foreign service; a practice which 
drains a people of the best and bravest, who ought to reserve their courage 
for its defence, and converts them into common gladiators, whose 
purchased valour is without fame to themselves or advantage to their 
country. Individuals frequently continued to join the French standard, in 
quest of fame or preferment; but, after the battle of Verneuil, no 
considerable army or body of troops from Scotland was sent over to Fiance. 
k 


FIRST RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS 


It was in the midst of this period that the doctrines of Wycliffe for the first 
time appeared in Scotland, and the flames of war had scarcely ceased when 
the more dreadful flames of religious persecution and martyrdom were 
kindled in the country. John Resby, an English priest of the school of this 
great reformer, had passed into Scotland either in consequence of the 
persecutions of Wycliffe’s followers, which arose after his death, or from a 
desire to propagate the doctrine. After having for some time remained 
unnoticed, the boldness and the novelty of his opinions at length wakened 
the jealousy of the church; and it was found that he preached what were at 
that time esteemed the most dangerous heresies. He was immediately seized 
by Laurence of Lindores, an eminent doctor in theology, and compelled to 
appear before a council of the clergy, where this inquisitor presided. Here 
he was accused of maintaining no fewer than forty heresies, amongst which 


the principal were, a denial of the authority of the pope, as the successor of 
St. Peter, a contemptuous opinion of the utility of penances and auricular 
confession, 
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and an assertion that a holy life was absolutely necessary in any one who 
dared to call himself the vicar of Christ. 


Although Resby was esteemed an admirable preacher by the common 
people, his eloquence, as may easily be supposed, was thrown away upon 
the ecclesiastical judges before whom he defended himself. Laurence of 
Lindores was equally triumphant in his confutation of the written 
conclusions, and in his answers to the spoken arguments by which their 
author attempted to support them; and the brave and pious disciple was 
condemned to the flames, and delivered over to the secular arm. The 
sentence was Carried into immediate execution, and he was burned at Perth 
in the year 1405, his books and writings being consumed in the same fire 
with their master. It is probable that the church was stimulated to this 
unwonted severity by Albany the governor, whose bitter hatred to all 
Lollards and heretics, and zeal for the purity of the Catholic faith, are 
particularly recorded by Wyntoun.” And here, in the first example of 
martyrdom for religious opinions which is recorded in our history, the 
inevitable effects of persecution and proscription were clearly discernible in 
the increased zeal and affection which were evinced for the opinions which 
had been canonised by the blood of the preacher. The conclusions and little 
pamphlets of this early reformer were piously concealed and preserved by 
his disciples; and any who had imbibed his opinions evinced a resolution 
and courage in maintaining them, which resisted every attempt to restore 
them to the bosom of the church. They did not dare, indeed, to disseminate 
them openly, but they met, and read, and debated in secret. 


AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE 


During the whole course of this reign the agriculture of Scotland appears to 
have been in a very lamentable condition; a circumstance arising, no doubt, 
out of the constant interruption of the regular seasons of rural labour, the 
ravages committed by foreign invasion, and the havoc which necessarily 
attended the passage even of a Scottish army from one part of the country to 
another. The proof of this is to be found in the frequent licenses which are 
granted by the English king, allowing the nobles and the merchants of 
Scotland to import grain into that country, and in the circumstance that the 
grain for the victualling of the Scottish castles, then in the hands of the 
English, was not unfrequently brought from Ireland. The commercial spirit 
of the country during this reign was undoubtedly on the increase; and the 
trade which it carried on with Flanders appears to have been conducted with 
much enterprise and activity. Mercer, a Scottish merchant, during his 
residence in France, was, from his great wealth, admitted to the favour and 
confidence of Charles VI; and on one occasion the cargo of a Scottish 
merchantman, which had been captured by the English, was valued as high 
as seven thousand marks, an immense sum for those remote times. The 
staple source of export wealth continued to consist in wool, hides, skins, 
and wool-fells ; and we have the evidence of Froissart,c who had himself 
travelled in the country, that its home manufactures were in a very low 
condition/ 


We return to consider the condition of Scotland, now more hopeful than it 
had been for a length of time, since she was about to exchange the rule of a 
slothful, timid, and inefficient regent for that of a king in the flower of his 
age, and possessed of a natural disposition and cultivated talents equally 
capable to grace and to guard the throne.” 


CHAPTER VII ROYALTY VS. NOBILITY 


JAMES I TO JAMES III 


[1431-1487 A.D.] 


It is said, that when James I first entered the kingdom, the dreadful 
description given by one of his nobles of the unbridled licentiousness and 
contempt of the law9 which everywhere prevailed, threw him for a moment 
off his guard. “Let God but grant me life,” cried he, according to Fordun,1’ 
“and there shall not be a spot in my dominions where the key shall not keep 
the castle, and the furze-bush the cow, though I myself should lead the life 
of a dog to accomplish it.” — P. F. Tytler.” 


The terms on which the treaty for the freedom of James I had been at last 
fixed, and were, on the whole, liberal rather than otherwise. The English 
demanded, and the Scots agreed to pay, 40,000/. sterling, not as ” ransom ” 
— as the use of that obnoxious phrase could not apply to the case of an 
innocent boy taken without defence in time of truce — but to defray what 
was delicately termed the expenses of Prince James’ support and education. 
Six years were allowed for the discharge of the sum by half-yearly 
payments. It was a part of the contract that the Scottish king should marry 
an English lady of rank; and his choice fell upon Joan Beaufort, niece of 
Richard II, by the mother’s side, and by her father, John, duke of Somerset, 
the granddaughter of the duke of Lancaster, called John of Gaunt. To this 
young lady, so nearly connected with the English royal family, the Scottish 
captive had been attached for some time, and had celebrated her charms in 
poetry of no mean order, although defaced by the rudeness of the obsolete 
language.‘1 Thus in his famous poem, The King’ a Quair (i.e., Quire), he 
speaks of his eighteen years’ captivity, and then of his vision of the woman 
he later married : 
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“The bird, the beste, the fisch eke in the see, They lyve in fredome everich 
in his kynd; And I a man, and lakkith libertee. Quhat schall I seyne, quhat 
resoun may I fynd, That fortune suld do so? Thus in my mynd My folk I 
would argewe; but al for noght; Was none that might, that on my peynes 
rought.” 


OK AE OK K K K 


” And therewith kest I doun myn eye ageyne Quhare as I saw walkyng 
under the Toure Full secretely, new cumyn hir to pleyne, The fairest or the 
freschest zoung floure That ever I sawe methoght before that houre-For 
quhich sodain abate, anon astert The blude of all my body to my hert. 


” And though I stood abaisit tha a ly te, 


No wonder was ; for-quhy my wittis all Were so overcome with plesance 
and delyte, 


Onely through latting of myn eyen fall, 


That sudaynly my hert became hir thrall For ever of free wyll ; for of 
menace There was no takyn in hir suete face.” a 


On his release James and Joan were married in London; and a discharge for 
ten thousand pounds, the fourth part of the stipulated ransom, was presented 
to the Scottish king as the dowry or portion of his bride. The royal pair were 
then sent down to Scotland with all respect and dignity, and Murdoch, the 
late regent, had the honour to induct his royal cousin into the throne of his 
forefathers. 


The natural talents of James I, both mental and corporeal, were of the 
highest quality; and if Henry IV had taken an unjust and cruel advantage of 
the accident which threw the prince into his hands, by detaining him as a 
prisoner, he had made the only possible amends by causing the most 
sedulous attention to be paid to his education. In person, the king of 
Scotland was of low stature, but so strongly and compactly built as to excel 


marked at the outset, and is in general well preserved. The well-known 
passages relating to false evidence, one or two where the property of 
another may be appropriated for the purposes of sacrifice, and some laxity 
in the means by which a king may detect and seize offenders, are the only 
exceptions noted. On the other hand, there are numerous injunctions to 
justice, truth, and virtue ; and many are the evils, both in this world and the 
next, which are said to follow from vicious conduct. The upright man need 
not be cast down, though oppressed with penury, while ” the unjust man 
attains no felicity, nor he whose wealth proceeds from false evidence.” 


BRAHMANISM AND BUDDHISM 533 


The moral duties are in one jilace distinctly declared to be superior to the 
ceremonial ones. The punishments of a future state are as much directed 
against the offences which disturb society as against sins aifecting religion. 
One maxim, however, on this subject, is of a less laudable tendency ; for it 
declares that the men who receive from the government the punishment due 
to their crimes go pure to heaven, and become as clean as those who have 
done well. 


It may be observed, in conclusion, that the morality thus enjoined by the 
law was not, as now, sapped by the example of fabled gods, or by the 
debauchery permitted in the religious ceremonies of certain sects. From 
many passages cited in different places it has been shown that the code is 
not by any means deficient in generous maxims or in elevated sentiments ; 
but the general tendency of the Brahman morality is rather towards 
innocence than active virtue, and its main objects are to enjoy tranquillity 
and to prevent pain or evil to any sentient being.” 


in the games of chivalry and all the active accomplishments of the time. He 
was no less distinguished by mental gifts, highly cultivated by the best 
teachers that England could produce. He was, according to the learning of 
the day, an accomplished scholar, an excellent poet, a musician of skill, 
intimately acquainted with the science as practised in Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland, which are described as being then the principal seats of national 
music, with a decided taste for the fine arts of architecture, painting, and 
horticulture. Nothing, therefore, could be more favourable than his personal 
character. As a prince, his education in England had taught him political 
views which he could hardly have learned in his own rude and ignorant 
realm. His ardent thirst for knowledge made the acquisition of every species 
of art fit to be learned by persons of his condition not only tolerable, 
however laborious, but a source of actual pleasure.*4 


JAMES I ATTACKS THE POWER OF THE LORDS 


The civil transactions in Scotland are better known since the beginning of 
the reign of James I, and a complete series of her laws supplies the defects 
of her historians. During his long residence in England he had an 
opportunity of observing the feudal system in a more advanced state, and 
refined from many of the imperfections which still adhered to it in his own 
kingdom. He saw there nobles great, but not independent; a king powerful, 
though far 
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from absolute; he saw a regular administration of government, wise laws 
enacted, and a nation flourishing and happy, because all ranks of men were 
accustomed to obey them. Full of these ideas, he returned into his native 
country, which presented to him a very different scene. The royal authority, 
never great, was now contemptible, by having been so long delegated to 
regents. The ancient patrimony and revenues of the crown were almost 
totally alienated. During his long absence the name of king was little 
known, and less regarded. The license of many years had rendered the 


nobles independent. Universal anarchy prevailed. The weak were exposed 
to the rapine and oppression of the strong. In every corner some barbarous 
chieftain ruled at pleasure, and neither feared the king nor pitied the people. 


James was too wise a prince to employ open force immediately to correct 
such inveterate evils. Neither the men nor the times would have borne it. He 
applied the gentler and less offensive remedy of laws and statutes. In a 
parliament held immediately after his return, he gained the confidence of 
his people by many wise laws, tending visibly to re-establish order, 
tranquillity, and justice in the kingdom. But at the same time that he 
endeavoured to secure these blessings to his subjects, he discovered his 
intention to recover those possessions of which the crown had been unjustly 
bereaved; and for that purpose obtained an act by which he was empowered 
to sum-mon such as had obtained crown lands during the three last reigns to 
produce the rights by which they held them. As this statute threatened the 
property of the nobles, another which passed in a subsequent parliament 
aimed a dreadful blow at their power. By it the leagues and combinations 
which we have already described, and which rendered the nobles so 
formidable to the crown, were declared unlawful. 


Encouraged by this success in the beginning of his enterprise, James’ next 
step was still bolder and more decisive. During the sitting of parliament he 
seized at once his cousin Murdoch, duke of Albany, and his sons, the earls 
of Douglas, Lennox, Angus, March, and above twenty other peers and 
barons of prime rank.’ To all of them, however, he was immediately 
reconciled, except to Albany and his sons, and Lennox. These were tried by 
their peers and condemned, for what crime is now unknown. Their 
execution struck the whole order with terror, and their forfeiture added 
considerable possessions to the crown. He seized, likewise, the earldoms of 
Buchan and Strathearn upon different pretexts, and that of Mar fell to him 
by inheritance. The patience and inactivity of the nobles, while the king was 
proceeding so rapidly towards aggrandising the crown, are amazing. The 
only obstruction he met with was from a slight insurrection headed by 
James Stewart, the duke of Albany’s youngest son, and that was easily 
suppressed. 


The splendour and presence of a king, to which the great men had been long 
unaccustomed, inspired reverence.’ 


Among various laws were enactments for the equal administration of 
justice, for obliging the nobility to ride with retinues no larger than they 
could maintain, for discontinuing the oppressive exaction of free quarters, 
for requiring that the Scottish youth should be trained to archery [and 
forbidding football that they might devote more time to archery]. Perhaps, 
like many reformers, this excellent prince, for such he must certainly be 
esteemed, 


[‘ Sir J. H. Ramsay, c however, says: “Scottish historians, from the time of 
Hector Boece/ downwards, have stated that James arrested some twenty-six 
noblemen (several of whom, by the way, were in England at the time) at 
Perth. The mistake has arisen from taking a parenthesis in the 
Saotickronicon b (ii., 482) as part of the text. For the parenthesis in question 
see the Liber Pluscurdttms.” *] 
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fell into an error common to those who, seeing acutely the extent of a 
rooted evil, attempt too hastily and too violently to remedy it by instant 
eradication. James I might be more easily justified in teaching, even by 
strict examples of severity, the respect due to the royal person, the source of 
law and justice, which had fallen into contempt during the feeble regency of 
duke Murdoch, than in prosecution of acts of treason committed when there 
was no king in the land. We have the following instance of his strictness on 
such occasions: A nobleman of high rank, and nearly related to the crown, 
forgot himself so far as to strike a youth within the king’s hall. James 
commanded that the hand with which the offence had been given should on 
the instant be extended on the council-table, and the young man who had 
received the blow was ordered to stand by with the edge of a large knife 
applied to the wrist of the offender, ready to sever it upon a signal given. In 
this posture the culprit remained for more than an hour in agonising 


expectation of the blow being struck, while the queen and her ladies, the 
prelates, and the clergy, prostrated themselves on the floor, imploring mercy 
for the criminal. The king at length dispensed with the punishment, but 
banished the offender for some time from his court and presence. 


JAMES REDUCES THE LORD OF THE ISLES TO OBEDIENCE (1427 
A.D.) 


Besides repressing the general habits of violence and devastation in the 
Lowlands of Scotland, James had also to reduce to his obedience the 
Highland chiefs, who during the impunity of the last regency had thrown 
off all respect to the mandates of the crown, forgotten the terrors of the 
Harlaw, and might be considered as having returned to their pristine 
independence and barbarism. The king, with a view to remedy these evils, 
built or repaired the strong tower of Inverness, at which place he held a 
parliament. Alexander, the lord of the Isles, and his mother, the countess of 
Ross, with almost all the Highland chiefs, many of whom could carry into 
the field at least two thousand men, attended upon this assembly. The king 
invited them separately to visit his castle, where he had nearly fifty of them 
placed in arrest at the same moment ; James in the mean while applauding 
his own dexterity in an extempore verse, of which the Latin only survives.’ 
Two leaders of tribes were beheaded for acts of robbery and oppression; and 
to render his justice impartial, James Campbell was hanged for the murder 
of John, a former lord of the Isles. 


In the midst of these examples of punishment, James was clement in his 
treatment of Alexander of the Isles, the successor of Donald, who was 
worsted at the Harlaw. His mother was detained as a hostage for his faith. 
Alexander, however, no sooner returned to his own territories than he raised 
his banner, and collected a host from the Isles and Highland mainland to the 
amount of ten thousand men, with which he invaded the continent, and 
burned the town of Inverness, where he had lately sustained the affront of 
an arrest. King James assembled an army and hastened northward, where 
his prompt arrival alarmed the invaders. The Highland forces sustained a 
severe defeat, and the lord of the Isles humbled himself to ask peace and 
forgiveness. It 


1 Ad turrim fortem ducamus caute cohortem ; Per Christi sortem, meruerunt 
hi quia mortem. 


Which may be thus translated °. 


To donjon tower let this rude troop be driven; For death they merit, by the 
cross of heaven. 
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was not, however, granted, till he had performed a feudal penance for his 
breach of allegiance. On the eve of Saint Augustine’s festival he appeared 
in full congregation before the high altar of Holyrood church, at Edinburgh, 
attired only in his shirt and drawers, and there upon his knees presented the 
hilt of his naked sword to the king, he himself holding it by the point. In 
this attitude of submission the island chief humbly confessed his offences, 
and deprecated their deserved punishment. The capital penalty, which he 
had deservedly incurred, was exchanged for a long imprisonment in 
Tantallon castle. 


The captivity of the lord of the Isles did not prevent further disturbance 
from these unruly people. Choosing for chieftain Donald, called Ballach or 
the Freckled, the cousin-german of their imprisoned lord, who exercised his 
power during his captivity, the Islanders again invaded Lochaber with an 
army of wild Caterans. But deserted by those who had been accessory to his 
crime, Donald Ballach was forced to fly to Ireland, where he was shortly 
after slain, to propitiate the Scottish king, and his head sent to the court of 
James. 


James took other and less violent methods of confirming the right of the 
Scottish crown, by accommodating with the Norwegians, who had heavy 
claims for the long arrears of an annuity, stipulated to them in the treaty 
with Alexander III, as the consideration for ceding their right over the 


Hebrides, but which the continued misfortunes of Scotland had prevented 
from being regularly paid. 


Great pains were also taken to assure the regular distribution of government 
by the royal courts of justice, with the assurance that if there were any 
“poor creature ” ‘ who, for want of skill and money, could not have his 
cause properly stated, a skilful advocate should be engaged for him at the 
expense of the crown. Another law against ” leasing-making ” imposed the 
doom of death on the devisers of such falsehoods as were calculated to 
render the king’s government odious to the people. The punishment, 
however severe, was not, perhaps, ill-suited to that time, when there was so 
little communication between different parts of the country, and one 
province knew so little of what was happening in another that a rumour of 
any unpopular measure or oppressive act on the part of the crown might put 
a part of the kingdom into open rebellion before it could be refuted or 
explained. In after times, the statute, being applied even to confidential 
communications between man and man, became the source of gross and 
iniquitous oppression. 


WAR WITH ENGLAND 


In relation to foreign policy, James I appears to have supported his place 
with dignity betwixt the contending powers of France and England. Like his 
predecessors, he preferred the alliance of the former kingdom, as less 
tempted to abuse his confidence; and his friendship was thought of such 
importance, that Charles of France was induced to cement it by choosing 
the bride of his son the dauphin, afterwards Louis XI, in the person of 
Margaret, 


[‘ “And gif thar be ony pur creatur, ” the law observes, “that for defalte of 
cunnyng or dispens, can nocht, or may nocht follow his caus; the king, for 
the lufe of God, shall ordane that the juge before quhame the causs suld be 
determyt purway and get a lele and wyss advocate to follow sic creaturis 
caus. And gif sic caus be obtenyt, the wrangar sail assythe the party skathit. 
and ye advocatis costis that travale. And gif the juge refusys to doe the lawe 
evinly, as is before saide, ye party plenzoand sail liaf recours to ye king, ye 
quhilk sail sa rigorusly punyst sic jugis, yat it be ane ensampill till all 
utheris.” | 
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eldest daughter of the king of Scotland. The bridal took place in 1436, eight 
years after the contract. The honour which attended this match was great; 
but the bride’s happiness was far from being secured in proportion. Though 
amiable and accomplished, she was neglected and contemned by her 
husband, one of the most malignant men who ever lived. She was basely 
calumniated also and slandered by his unworthy courtiers, and appears to 
have felt the imputed ignominy so sensitively that the acuteness of her 
feelings at length cost the princess her life. 


As the affairs of the English were declining in France, from the enthusiasm 
universally awakened by the appearance of the maid of Orleans on the 
scene, an English ambassador was sent to Scotland in the person of Lord 
Scrope, with instructions to gain James, if possible, from his French 
alliance, but in vain. 


It may be easily conceived that the unwonted boldness with which James 
carried on his favourite measures — resuming grants made in favour of the 
most powerful nobles ; altering at his will the seat of their power, as in the 
case of the earl of March; interfering with and controlling their jurisdiction 
over their vassals; at times imprisoning the most powerful of them, as he 
did the earl of Douglas, his own nephew; and substituting the authority of 
the crown for that of the vassals, by whose greatness it had been eclipsed — 
was regarded with very different feelings by two classes of his subjects. 
With the great mass of the nation James was popular, for the people felt the 
protection arising from the power of the crown, which could seldom have 
any temptation to oppress those in middle life, and willingly took refuge 
under it to escape from the subordinate tyranny of the numerous barons, 
whose castles crowned every cliff, and for whose rapacity or violence no 
object was too inconsiderable. But there was a great party among the 
nobility who regarded James with fear and hatred, and who only wanted an 
opportunity to give deadly proof of the character of their feelings towards 
him. 


The approach of war gave these evil sentiments an opportunity to display 
themselves. Sir Robert Ogle, an English borderer of distinction, in breach of 
a truce which had continued uninterrupted since King James’s accession to 
the Scottish throne, made an incursion on the borders in 1435, and did some 
mischief; but was encountered by the earl of Angus near Piperden, defeated, 
and made prisoner. In resentment of this violence, and of an attempt on the 
part of the English to intercept the Scottish princess Margaret on her way to 
France in 1436, James declared war against England. He besieged 
Roxburgh Castle with the whole array of his kingdom, which was said to 
amount to a tumultuary multitude of nearly two hundred thousand men. 
After remaining fifteen days before Roxburgh, the king suddenly raised the 
siege and dismissed his array, upon surmise, as has been supposed, of 
treason in his host. That there were such practices is highly probable ; and a 
Scottish encampment, filled with feudal levies, each man under the banner 
of the noble to whom he owed service, was no safe residence for a monarch 
who was on bad terms with his aristocracy. 


THE MURDER OF JAMES I (1437 A.D.) 


After dismissal of his army, James I met his parliament at Edinburgh, and 
employed himself and them in making several regulations for commerce, 
and for the impartial administration of justice. In the mean time the period 
of this active and good prince’s labours was speedily approaching. 


The chief author of his fate was Sir Robert Graham [or Graeme], uncle to 
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the earl of Strathearn. James, with his usual view of unfixing and gradually 
undermining the high power of the nobility, resumed the earldom of 
Strathearn and obliged the young earl to accept of the earldom of Menteith 
in lieu of it. This seems to have irritated the haughty spirit of the earl’s 
uncle Sir Robert, who was likewise exasperated by having sustained a 
personal arrest and imprisonment, along with other men of rank, on the 


king’s return in 1425. Entertaining these causes of personal dislike against 
his sovereign, Graham, in the parliament of 1436, undertook to represent to 
the king the grievances of the nobility; but, instead of doing so with respect 
and moderation, this fierce and haughty man worked himself into such 
extremity of passion as to make offer to arrest the monarch in name of the 
estates of parliament. As no one dared to support him in an attempt so 
arrogant, Graham was seized, and, finally, his possessions were declared 
forfeited, and he himself ordered into banishment. 


He retired to the recesses of the Highlands, vowing revenge, and had the 
boldness to send forth from his lurking place a written defiance, in which he 
renounced the king’s allegiance, and declared himself his mortal enemy. On 
this new proof of audacity, a reward was offered to any one who should 
bring in the person of Sir Robert Graham dead or alive. On this a 
conspiracy took place, the event of which was terrible, although we can but 
ill trace the motives of some of the party. 


The ostensible head of the conspirators was the king’s own uncle, Walter 
earl of Athol, son of Robert III by his second marriage. This ambitious old 
man was not prevented by his near alliance with the crown from plotting 
against his royal nephew’s life, with the purpose of placing on the throne 
Sir Robert Stuart, his own grandson, who on his part, though favoured by 
the king and holding the confidential situation of chamberlain, did not 
hesitate to enter into so nefarious a conspiracy. 


The removal of the court to Perth, where James proposed to hold his 
Christmas, facilitated the conspirators’ enterprise, by making a sudden 
descent from the Highlands, a short expedition. About the 21st of February, 
1437, the king, after having entertained his treacherous uncle of Athol at 
supper, was about to retire to rest in the Dominican monastery, which was 
the royal residence for the time, when it was suddenly entered by a body of 
three hundred men, whose admittance had been facilitated by Sir Robert 
Stuart, the faithless chamberlain. There is a tradition that a young lady in 
attendance on the queen, named Catherine Douglas, endeavoured to supply 
the want of a bar to the door of the royal apartment by thrusting her own 
arm across the staples. This slender obstacle was soon overcome. So much 
time had, however, been gained that the queen and her ladies had found 


means to let down the king into a vault beneath the apartment, from which 
he might have made his escape had not an entrance from the sewer to the 
court of the monastery been built up by his own order a day or two before, 
because his tennis balls were lost by entering the vault. Still, 
notwithstanding this obstacle, the king might have escaped, for the 
assassins left the apartment without finding out his place of retreat, and, 
having in their brutal fury wounded the queen, dispersed to seek for James 
in the other chambers. 


Unhappily, before either the conspirators had withdrawn from the palace, or 
assistance had arrived, the king endeavoured, by the help of the ladies, to 
escape from the vault, and some of the villains returning detected him in the 
attempt. Two brothers, named Hall, then descended into the vault, fell 
fiercely upon James with their daggers, when, young, active, and fighting 
for his life, the king threw them down, and trode them under foot. But while 
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he was struggling with the traitors, and cutting his hands in an attempt to 
wrench their daggers from them, the principal conspirator, Graham, came to 
the assistance of his associates, and the king died by many wounds. The 
alarm was given at last, and the attendants of the court and domestics began 
to gather to the palace, from which the assassins made their escape to the 
Highlands, not without loss. 


The queen Joan urged the pursuit of the murderers with a zeal becoming the 
widow of such a husband. She had enjoyed her husband’s political 
confidence as well as his domestic affection. In the parliament of 1435, the 
king, impressed, perhaps, with a presentiment that his public-spirited 
measures might expose him to assassination, had caused the members of the 
estates to give written assurances of their fidelity to the queen. Upon this 
trying occasion they redeemed their pledge, and a close and general pursuit 
after the murderers took place. In the space of a month they were all 
apprehended in their various lurking places. Athol’s grandson, Sir Robert 


Soxd Transmigration 


It is well known that the metempsychosis, or the transmigration of the soul 
into various orders of being, reviving in one form when it ceases to exist in 
another, is the tenet of the Hindus. The Brahmans grafted upon it, in their 
usual way, a number of fantastic refinements, and gave to their ideas on this 
subject a more systematic form than is usual with those eccentric 
theologians. They describe the mind as characterised by three qualities — 
goodness, passion, darkness. According as any soul is distinguished by one 
or another of those qualities in its present life, is the species of being into 
which it migrates in the life to come. 


Souls endued with goodness attain the condition of deities ; those filled 
with jDassion receive that of men ; those immersed in darkness are 
condemned to that of beasts. Each of these conditions, again, is divided into 
three degrees — a lower, a middle, and a higher. Of the souls distinguished 
by darkness, the lowest are thrust into mineral and vegetable substances, 
into worms, reptiles, fishes, snakes, tortoises, cattle, jackals ; the middle 
pass into elephants, horses, Sudras, Mlechcha (a word of very opprobrious 
import, denoting men of all other races not Hindu), lions, tigers, and boars ; 
the highest animate the forms of dancers, singers, birds, deceitful men, 
giants, and bloodthirsty savages. 


Of the souls who receive their future condition from the quality of passion, 
the lowest pass into cudgel-players, boxers, wrestlers, actors, those who 
teach the use of weapons, and those who are addicted to gaming and 
drinking; the middle enter the bodies of kings, men of the fighting class, 
domestic priests of kings, and men skilled in the war of controversy; the 
highest become gandharvas (a species of supposed aerial spirits, whose 
business is music), genii attending superior gods, together with various 
companies of apsaras, or nymphs. Of the souls who are characterised by the 
quality of goodness, the lowest migrate into hermits, religious mendicants, 
other Brahmans, such orders of demigods as are wafted in airy cars, genii of 
the signs and lunar mansions, and Daityas, another of their many orders of 
superior spirits ; the middle attain the condition of sacrificers, of holy sages, 
deities of the lower heaven, genii of the Vedas, regents of stars, divinities of 


Stuart, was executed at Edinburgh with refined tortures, in the midst of 
which he avowed his guilt. The aged ear’ admitted that his grandson had 
proposed such a conspiracy to him; but alleged that he did his utmost to 
dissuade him from engaging in it, and believed that the idea was laid aside. 
He was beheaded at Edinburgh, and his head, being surrounded with a 
crown of iron, was exposed to public view. 


The principal conspirator, Sir Robert Graham, whose mind had devised, and 
whose hand executed the bloody deed, boldly contended that he had a right 
to act as he had done. The king, he said, had inflicted on him mortal injury; 
and he, in return, had renounced his allegiance, and sent him a formal letter 
of defiance. Dreadful tortures were inflicted on the regicide, which served 
but to show how much extremity a hardy spirit is capable to endure. He told 
the court that, though now executed as a traitor, he should be hereafter 
recollected as the man who had freed Scotland from a tyrant. But the evil 
spirit which had seduced him, and seemed to speak by his mouth, proved a 
false prophet: the immortality which his memory obtained was only 
conferred by a popular rhyme to this effect : 


Robert Grahame, 
That kill ‘d our king, God give him shame.* 


Burnet j calls James I “the greatest and ablest of all the Stewart kings of 
Scotland. To strengthen the crown, to reduce to subjection the feudal 
aristocracy, to elevate the small lairds and the burgesses, and to make the 
law respected by all, were objects of which he never lost sight.” Sir J. H. 
Ramsay6 thus sums up his achievements : “He held annual parliaments; he 
gave Scotland a supreme court of justice; he laid the foundations of a 
system of statute laws; he issued stringent edicts against private war; he 
gave the Scotch parliaments a speaker, and endeavoured to introduce a 
system of representation among the minor barons. By careful supervision, 
and without imposing any new duties, he raised his customs from 2,200L a 
year to an average exceeding 5,000/. a year. His dealings with the currency 
were less deserving of approval. The Scotch coin, which apparently since 
the beginning of the century had been rated as worth about half the English 
coin, by the end of his reign was depreciated to little more than a third of it. 
In this matter James may have followed the example of France; but in his 


general legislation we trace once more, after a long interval, a disposition to 
copy English institutions.” a 
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THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 


TYTLER S ESTIMATE OF JAMES I 


[1424-1437 A.D.] 


There was nothing little in the character of James I; his virtues and his 
faults were alike on a great scale; and his reign, although it embraced only a 
period of thirteen years — reckoning from his return to his assassination — 
stands forward brightly and prominently in the history of the country. 
Perhaps the most important changes which he introduced were the 
publication of the acts of parliament in the spoken language of the land; the 
introduction of the principle of representation by the election of the 
commissaries for shires; the institution of the court entitled the “session,” 
and the regularity 
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with which he assembled the parliament. Before his time it had been the 
practice of the laws, the resolutions, and the judgments of the parliament to 
be embodied in the Latin language; a custom which evidently was 
calculated to retard improvement, and perpetuate the dominion of barbarism 
and feudal oppression. Before his time the great body of the judges, to 
whom the administration of the laws was intrusted, the barons within their 
regalities, the bailies, the sheriffs, mayors, sergeants, and other inferior 
officers, were incapable of reading or understanding the statutes; and the 
importance of the change from this state of darkness and uncertainty to that 
which presented them with the law speaking in their own tongue, cannot be 
too 
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highly estimated. It is of itself enough to stamp originality upon the 
character of the king, and to cause us to regard his reign as an era in/the 
legislative history of the country. 


Nor was the frequency in the assembling of his parliaments of less 
consequence. Of these convocations of the legislature no less than thirteen 
occurred during his brief reign, a very striking contrast to their infrequency 
under the government of his predecessors. His great principle seems to have 
been, to govern the country through the medium of the parliament; to 
introduce into this august assembly a complete representation of the body of 
the smaller landed proprietors, and of the commercial classes; and to insist 
on the frequent attendance of the great temporal and spiritual lords, not, as 
they were formerly wont, in the character of rivals of the sovereign, 
surrounded by a little court, and backed by numerous bands of armed 
vassals, but in their accredited station, as forming the principal and essential 
portion of the council of the nation, bound to obey their summons to 


parliament upon the same principle which obliged them to give suit and 
service in the feudal court of their liege lord the king. 


Another striking feature in James’ reign was his institution of the “session,” 
his constant anxiety for the administration of justice amongst the middle 
ranks and the commons, and the frequent and anxious legislative 
enactments for the severe and speedy punishment of offenders. His 
determination that “he would make the bracken-bush keep the cow” — that 
proverb already alluded to, and still gratefully remembered in Scotland — 
was carried into execution by an indefatigable activity, and a firmness so 
inexorable as sometimes to assume the appearance of cruelty; but in 
estimating his true character upon this point, it is necessary to keep clearly 
before our eyes the circumstances in which he found the country, and the 
dreadful misrule and oppression to which the weaker individuals in the 
states were subjected from the tyranny of the higher orders. It is impossible, 
however, to deny that the king was sometimes cruel and unjust, and that 
when Graham accused him of tyranny and oppression, he had perhaps more 
to say in his vindication than many historians are willing to admit. 


The explanation, and, in some little measure, the excuse for this is to be 
found in the natural feelings of determined and undisguised hostility with 
which he undoubtedly regarded the family of Albany and their remotest 
connections. James considered the government of the father and the son in 
its true light— as one long usurpation; for although the first few years of 
Albany’s administration as governor had been sanctioned by royal approval 
and the voice of the parliament, yet it is not to be forgotten that the 
detention of the youthful king in England extended through the long and 
sickening period of nineteen years, during the greater part of which time the 
return of this prince to his throne and to his people was thwarted, as we 
have seen, by every possible intrigue upon the part of Albany. 


This base conduct was viewed by James with more unforgiving resentment 
from its being crowned with success; for the aged usurper by a quiet death 
escaped the meditated vengeance, and transmitted the supreme authority in 
the state to his son, ransomed from captivity for this very end, whilst his 
lawful prince beheld himself still detained in England. When he did return, 
therefore, it was not to be wondered at that his resentment was wrought to a 


high pitch ; and deep and bloody as was the retribution which he exacted, it 
was neither unnatural nor, according to the feelings of those times, 
unjustifiable. But making every allowance for the extraordinary wrongs he 
had suffered, the determination which he appears to have formed, of con- 
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sidering every single act of Albany’s administration, however just it may 
have been in itself, as liable to be challenged and cut down, necessarily led, 
when attempted to be acted upon, to a stretch of power which bordered 
upon tyranny. 


If we except his misguided desire to distinguish himself as a persecutor of 
the Wycliffites,1 James’ love for the church, as the best instrument he could 
employ in disseminating the blessings of education, and of general 
improvement throughout the country, was a wise and polite passion. He 
found his clergy a superior and enlightened class of men, and he employed 
their power, their wealth, and their abilities as a counterpoise to his nobility; 
yet he was not, like David I, a munificent founder of new religious houses; 
indeed, his income was so limited as to make this impossible. 


It is well known that the personal accomplishments of this prince were of a 
high character. He was a reformer of the language and of the poetry of his 
country; he sang beautifully, and not only accompanied himself upon the 
harp and the organ, but composed various airs and pieces of sacred music, 
in which there was to be recognised the same original and inventive genius 
which distinguished this remarkable man in everything to which he applied 
his mind. 


His great strength was shown in the dreadful and almost successful 
resistance which he made to his murderers. He died in the forty-fourth year 
of his age, and was buried in the church of the Carthusians at Perth, which 
he had himself founded. He left by his queen Joan an only son, James, his 
successor, then a boy in his seventh year, and five daughters. To two of 
these, Margaret, who became queen of France, and Eleanor, who married 
Sigis-mund, duke of Austria, their father transmitted his love of literature. 
James’ remaining daughters were Isabella, married to Francis, duke of 


Bretagne; Mary who took as her husband the Count de Boncquan, son to 
the lord of Campvere; anil lastly, Jane, wedded to the earl of Angus, and 
subsequently to the earl of Morton. 


The story of the dauphiness and Alain Chartier is well known. Finding this 
famous poet asleep in the saloon of the palace, she stooped down and kissed 
him, observing to her ladies, who were somewhat astonished at the 
proceeding, that she did not kiss the man, but the mouth which had uttered 
so many fine things — a singular and, as they perhaps thought, too minute a 
distinction. Eleanor, although equally fond of literature, confined herself to 
a more decorous mode of exhibiting her predilection, by translating the 
romance of Ponthus ct Sidoyne into German, for the amusement of her 
husband.1’ 


THE MINORITY OF JAMES II ; CRICHTOX VS. LIVIXGSTOX (1437 
A.D.) 


Among the able men whom James I had called from comparative obscurity, 
the names of two statesmen appear, whom he had selected from the rank of 
the gentry, and raised to a high place in his councils. These were Sir 
William Crichton the chancellor, and Sir Alexander Livingston of 
Callander. Both were men of ancient family, though, descended probably of 


[1 Among the transactions of this reign, we ought not to omit to mention the 
fate of a heretic. James I is culpable for having permitted the death of Paul 
Crawar. a foreigner, and a follower of John Huss. He was tried by Laurence 
of Lindores, the same bigoted inquisitor who sat in judgment on Resby, 
whose fate this second martyr shared, at Saint Andrews. 1435. These 
instances prove that Scotland did not escape the ravages of intolerant 
superstition, though her history stands more free of such shocking cruelties 
than that of nations more important and more early civilised than herself./] 
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Saxon parentage, they did not number among the greater nobles, who 
claimed, generally speaking, their birth from the Norman blood. Both, and 
more especially Criehton, had talents of a distinguished order, and were 
well qualified to serve the state. Unhappily, these two statesmen, upon 
whom the will of the late king, or the ordinance of a parliament called at 
Edinburgh immediately after James’s murder, devolved the power of a joint 
regency, were enemies to each other, probably from ancient rivalry; and it 
was still more unfortunate that their talents were not united with 
corresponding virtues ; for Livingston and Criehton appear to have been 
alike ambitious, cruel, and unscrupulous politicians. It is said by the Scots 
chronicles that the parliament assigned to Criehton the chancellor the 
administration of the kingdom, and to Livingston the care of the person of 
the young king. 


It might have been supposed that the widowed queen Joan had some title to 
be comprised in the commission of regency, and there are indications that 
such had been the purpose of her husband ; but alone, an English stranger, 
and a woman, after prosecuting the murderers of her husband to the death, 
she seems to have withdrawn herself from public affairs, and shortly 
afterwards married a man of rank, Sir James Stuart, who was called the 
Black Knight of Lome — a union which, placing herself under tutelage, 
disqualified her from the office of regent, whether in her sole person or as 
an associate of Criehton and Livingston. About the same time, 1438, a nine 
years’ truce with England put an end to the war which subsisted at the death 
of James I, and left the Scottish rulers at liberty to follow out without 
interruption their domestic dissensions. 


Criehton and Livingston had a powerful opponent in the dreaded earl of 
Douglas; they were obliged to admit this mighty peer into the office of 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom. This cause of alarm, common to them 
both, did not suppress their mutual hatred to each other. A minute account 
of enterprises which historians have left in great obscurity may be here 
excused; but the following facts are prominent. 


THE “BLACK DINNER” (1439 A. D.) 


Archibald, the fifth earl of Douglas, died in 1439, and was succeeded by his 
son William, a boy of fourteen years old, upon whom descended the various 


estates and dignities of that powerful family. The duchy of Touraine and 
lordship of Longueville in France seemed to give him the consequence of a 
foreign prince. In Scotland he enjoyed the earldom of Douglas, the 
lordships of Galloway and Annandale, and a wide extent both of property 
and influence throughout all the southern frontier. Repeatedly intermarried 
with the royal family itself, this mighty house had also formed matrimonial 
alliances with many of the most distinguished Scottish families. By bonds 
of dependence, or manrent as they were called, almost all the principal 
gentry who lay in the neighbourhood of the wide domains of Douglas had 
become followers of the earl’s banner, and his power, as far as it could be 
immediately and directly exercised, was equal to that of the king, his 
opulence perhaps superior. 


Earl William, whose youth rendered him arrogant, made an imprudent 
display of the power which he possessed. His ordinary attendance consisted 
of a thousand horse, and he is said to have held corns plenieres, after the 
man-ner of parliaments, within his own jurisdictions, and to have dubbed 
knights with his own hand. The body of men who constantly attended on 
this young chief were many of them such as found their subsistence by 
bloodshed and 
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pillage, who were always ready to interpose the name of their patron as a 
defence against punishment. The instances of oppression performed by the 
earl’s followers, and the contempt and insult with which they rejected the 
attempts of the ordinary distributers of justice to bring them to punishment, 
were carefully noted down and laid to the charge of the young Douglas, 
whom Crichton was determined to make responsible for the mass of injuries 
which were committed in his name and by his followers. Under pretext of 
cultivating an intimacy between the young king and the earl of Douglas, 
whose years corresponded together, Earl William and his younger brother 
David were inveigled by the chancellor’s flattery and fair speeches first to 
his castle of Crichton near Edinburgh, and then to the metropolis itself, 


where the two noble guests were lodged in the castle. Here, while they 
expected to be regaled at the royal table, a black bull’s head, the signal of 
death, as it is reputed to have been in Scotland, was suddenly placed before 
them.1 The astonished youths were dragged from the table by armed men, 
and subjected to a hasty trial, and in spite of the entreaties and prayers of 
the young king, they were cruelly beheaded. Malcolm Fleming of 
Cumbernauld, a friend and adherent of their family, shared the fate of the 
unfortunate boys. The whole might be well pronounced a murder 
committed with the sword of justice. 


Unquestionably Livingston and Crichton, the authors of this detestable 
treason, reckoned on its effects in depressing the house of Douglas, and 
producing general quiet and good order. Another encouragement to the 
crime was the indolent and pacific disposition of James, called the Gross, 
the uncle of the murdered earl. This corpulent dignitary, whose fat is said to 
have weighed four stone, seems accordingly to have taken no measures 
whatever for avenging the death of his relatives. 


James the Gross being removed by death within two years after the murder 
at Edinburgh Castle, was succeeded by his son William, a youth in the 
flower of his age, of as ardent ambition as any of his towering house, and 
filled with hatred against Crichton and Livingston for their share in his 
kinsmen’s death. Thus did the power of Douglas revive in its most 
dangerous form within two years after the tragic execution in the castle of 
Edinburgh, and the political crime of Crichton and Livingston was, like 
many of the same dark complexion, committed in vain. 


If we look at Scotland generally during this minority it forms a dark anil 
disgusting spectacle. Feudal animosities were revived in all corners of the 
country; and the barriers of the law having been in a great measure 
removed, the land was drenched with the blood of its inhabitants, shed by 
their countrymen and neighbours. 


In the midst of universal complaint, bloodshed, and confusion, the king was 
approaching his fourteenth year. He was easily persuaded, or brought to 
persuade himself, in 1444, that he could govern more effectively without 
the control of Crichton and Livingston, while the greater part of his subjects 
were at least satisfied that he could not rule worse than with the assistance 


of such unscrupulous counsellors. This produced a desire on the part both of 
the king and his subjects to dissolve the regency: and the earl of Douglas, 
trusting to find his own advantage, and the means of prosecuting his 
revenge against Crichton and Livingston, with more art than his house had 
usually manifested, resolved to make personal advances to gain the king’s 
favour, and 


1 This circumstance staggers the belief of modern historians. The bull’s 
head, used as the sign of death, is repeatedly mentioned in Highland 
tradition, and the custom may have been Celtic. [This atrocity was called 
the ” Black Dinner ” in popular memory. ] 
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prosecute his course to power rather as an ally and minister of the throne 
than the avowed rival and antagonist of the royal family. 


He therefore came to court, submitted himself to the king’s will, placed his 
person in the royal power without reserve, and personated so well the 
expressions and behaviour of a good subject, that James was delighted to 
find in the earl of Douglas, who had been represented as a formidable rival, 
a vassal so powerful at once and so humble. The king received him not into 
favour only, but into confidential trust and power, and with the assistance 
received from him easily succeeded in assuming the supreme authority into 
his own hands, and in displacing Livingston and Crichton, who had 
governed in James’ name since his father’s death. 


In modern times, the dismission of a ministry whose government has lasted 
long and assumed an absolute character, is usually followed by inquiries 
and impeachments : in the more ancient days, the ministers were called to 
account for their power by the terrors of a civil war. Livingston shut himself 
up in the castle of Stirling, and determined on resistance; the chancellor also 
garrisoned his castles, and stood upon his defence. 


years, Pitris, and Sadhyas, two other species of exalted intelligence ; the 
highest ascend to the condition of Brahma with four faces, of creators of 
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worlds, of the genius of virtue, and the divinities presiding over the two 
principles of nature. 


Besides this general description of the future allotment of different souls, a 
variety of particular dooms are specified, of which a few may be taken as an 
example. ” Sinners in the first degree,” says the ordinance of Manu, ‘° 
having passed through terrible regions of torture, for a great number of 
years, are condemned to the following births at the close of that period. The 
slayer of a Brahman must enter the body of a dog, a boar, an ass, a camel, a 
bull, a goat, a sheep, a stag, a bird, a Chandala, or a Pucassa. He who steals 
the gold of a priest shall jDass a thousand times into the bodies of spiders, 
of snakes, and chameleons, of crocodiles, and other aquatic monsters, or of 
mischievous blood-sucking demons. He who violates the bed of his natural 
or spiritual father migrates a hundred times into the forms of grasses, of 
shrubs with crowded stems, or of creeping and twining plants, carnivorous 
animals, beasts with sharp teeth, or cruel brutes.” After a variety of other 
cases, a general rule is declared for those of the four castes who neglect the 
duties of their order : ” Should a Brahman omit his peculiar duty, he shall 
be changed into a demon, with a mouth like a firebrand, who devours what 
has been vomited ; a Kshattriya, into a demon who feeds on ordure and 
carrion ; a Vaisya, into an evil being who eats purulent carcases ; and a 
Sudra, who neglects his occupations, into a foul embodied sjjirit, who feeds 
on lice.” The reward of the most exalted j^iety, of the most profound 
meditation, of that exquisite abstemiousness which dries up the mortal 
frame, is peculiar; such a perfect soul becomes absorbed in the Divine 
essence, and is forever exempt from transmigration. 


We might very easily, from the known laws of human nature, conclude, 
notwithstanding the language held by the Hindus on the connection 
between future happiness and the virtue of the present life, that rewards and 
punishments, very distant and very obscure, would be wholly impotent 


Sir William Crichton continued to hold out the castle of Edinburgh for nine 
weeks, and at last surrendered in 1446, on the most advantageous terms. He 
was confirmed in his honours, titles, and possessions; even his office of 
chancellor was restored to him. He seems to have formed an alliance with 
the earl of Douglas, and consented to take a share in his administration, 
surrendering at the same time to the earl’s resentment Sir Alexander 
Livingston, the king’s governor. This latter statesman was arrested, with 
many of his friends; and though his own grey hairs were spared, their 
ransom was dearly purchased by the decapitation of his two sons and the 
destruction of his family. He himself was imprisoned, and with his kinsmen 
Dundas, Bruce, and others, subjected to ruinous fines and penalties. 


The earl of Douglas now attained the high dignity of lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom, and having the universal management of state affairs, failed 
not to use his influence for the advancement of the overswollen importance 
of his house. Three of his brothers were created peers. Archibald, by 
marrying with the heiress of the earl of Moray, succeeded to that title and 
estate ; Hugh Douglas was made earl of Ormonde ; and John, lord of 
Balveny. 


Meantime the public tranquillity went to wreck on all hands. In the midst of 
this almost universal turmoil we may notice the death of Joan, the queen- 
mother, who hardly obtained permission to die in safety in the castle of 
Dunbar, that of Hailes being stormed and taken for having afforded her 
temporary refuge. Her second husband, the Black Knight of Lome, having 
uttered some words reflecting on the administration of the earl of Douglas, 
saw himself compelled to leave Scotland. His misfortunes continued to 
attend him ; the bark on which he sailed for France was taken by a Flemish 
corsair, and he died shortly after in a species of captivity. 


In the mean time the earl of Douglas, who possessed the warlike character 
of his ancestors, defended the country against its external enemies with 
better success than that with which he maintained domestic tranquillity. The 
borderers, partaking the spirit of the unsettled times, had broken through the 
truce by incursions on both sides; and the discordant administrations of 
Henry VI and James II, who strongly resembled each other in point of cabal 
and internal dissension, found that the two countries were at war, even 


without either government intending it. On the one side, Dumfries was 
burned by young Percy and Robert Ogle; on the other, Lord Balveny, the 
youngest brother of Douglas, gave the town of Alnwick to the flames. 
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To make a deeper impression on the hostile country, the earl of Huntingdon 
and Lord Percy crossed the western marches with about fifteen thousand 
men. They were met by Douglas at the head of a much inferior army, who 
either defeated or compelled them to retire. This foil only animated the 
English to a stronger effort. They assembled an army amounting to twenty 
thousand men. They crossed the river Sark at low water in 1448, and found 
themselves in front of the Scottish force, under command of Hugh, earl of 
Ormonde, another brother of the Douglas family. The Scots pressed 
furiously forward, and the English gave way. The river Sark, now 
augmented by the returning tide, lay in the rear of the fugitive army: many 
were drowned in the attempt to cross it. The English army lost three 
thousand men, and the young Lord Percy and Sir John Pennington were 
made prisoners. 


The truce was shortly after again renewed, in 1449, by the English; and in 
the treaty on the occasion both parties disowned having been the cause of 
its being broken. About the same period the interest of the earl of Douglas 
at the Scottish court began to decline. 


Sir William Crichton also began to recover the king’s confidence, and his 
proved policy was employed in the honourable commission of renewing the 
old alliance with France, and seeking out upon the continent a befitting 
match for the king. The election fell on Mary of Guelders, with whom 
Philip of Burgundy agreed to give 60,000 crowns of gold as the portion of 
his kinswoman, who had been educated at his court. The alliance with 
France was renewed, and one with Burgundy was entered into. The success 
of Sir William Crichton in this negotiation, and the acceptable selection of 
his bride, raised the old statesman still higher in James’ favour; and as he 


acquired the royal confidence, he had further opportunities of instilling into 
the sovereign’s mind the rules of policy on which his father, James I, had 
acted, with a view of raising the power of the crown and depressing the 
feudal greatness of the nobility. These instructions were necessarily 
unfavourable to Douglas. 


A parliament was held at Edinburgh in 1450, providing for the restoration 
of the progresses of the justiciary courts, which had been interrupted, and 
denouncing the penalties of rebellion against all persons who should 
presume to make private war on the king’s subjects, declaring that the 
whole force of the country should be led against them if necessary. Severe 
laws were made against spoilers and marauders, and regulations laid down 
that the nobility should travel with moderate trains, to avoid oppressing the 
country. Finally, a statute was passed imposing the pains of treason on any 
who should aid or supply with help or counsel those who were traitors to 
the king’s person, or who should garrison houses in their defence, or aid 
such rebels in the assault of castles or other places where the king’s person 
should happen to be for the time. The tendency of these laws shows the 
predominant evils which had taken root during the king’s minority, and the 
remedies by which, when come to man’s estate, James II proceeded to 
attempt a cure. 


THE KING CRUSHES THE POWER OF THE DOUGLAS 


The earl of Douglas, finding his court favour upon the wane, began to 
withdraw himself from the king’s, and, in despite of the laws which had 
been so lately enacted, to play the independent prince in his own country, 
which comprehended all the borders and great part of the west of Scotland. 
In 1450 the earl of Douglas undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, which he 
performed magnificently, with a retinue of six knights, fourteen gentlemen, 
and eighty attendants of inferior rank. He was received at Paris with the 
honour due 
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to his high family and the memory of his ancestor who fell at Verneuil in 
the French service. Even at Rome the name of Douglas was respected, and 
the rude magnificence of the earl who bore it attracted attention and regard. 


While Douglas was absent on his pilgrimage his vassals continued to be 
disorderly and insubordinate as before. Symington, the earl’s bailiff in 
Douglas-dale, was cited to answer for the conduct of such malefactors, but 
contumaciously refused to obey. Upon this, William Sinclair, earl of 
Orkney, then chancellor of Scotland, was sent to levy distress on the rents 
and goods of the earl of Douglas, to satisfy those who complained of injury 
from his tenants. The chancellor’s mission met with no success, for he was 
received only with resistance and insult. The king, incensed at this 
contumacy offered to the highest law-officer in the realm, marched in 
person into the disobedient districts, ravaged Douglas’ estates, and took 
possession of the castles of Lochmaberry and Douglas, the last of which he 
razed to the ground. 


When the evil tidings reached Rome, they struck such alarm into the minds 
of Douglas’ attendants that several relinquished their dependence on the 
earl and left him. He himself hastened homewards, and used his influence 
upon such men of consequence as lived in those countries over which he 
had authority, to compel them, though diametrically contrary to law, to 
execute leagues and bonds, by which they engaged themselves to support 
each other, and to make common cause with the Douglas against all mortals 
besides. Those who declined to comply with Douglas’ pleasure in this 
matter were sure, more or less directly, to feel the force of his vengeance, 
which a wide authority over the border countries, filled with strong clans of 
habitual marauders, enabled him to accomplish, without the earl himself 
appearing active in the matter.‘1 


By forming the league with the earl of Crawford and other barons, he had 
united against his sovereign almost one-half of his kingdom. But his 
credulity led him into the same snare which had been fatal to the former 
earl. Relying on the king’s promises, who had now attained to the years of 
manhood, and having obtained a safe-conduct under the great seal, he 
ventured to meet him in Stirling Castle. James urged him to dissolve that 
dangerous confederacy into which he had entered; the earl obstinately 


refused. “If you will not,” said the enraged monarch, drawing his dagger, 
“this shall,” and stabbed him to the heart. 


An action so unworthy of a king filled the nation with astonishment and 
with horror. The earl’s vassals ran to arms with the utmost fury, and 
dragging the safe-conduct, which the king had granted and violated, at a 
horse’s tail, they marched towards Stirling, burned the town, and threatened 
to besiege the castle. An accommodation, however, ensued, on what terms 
is not known. But the king’s jealousy, and the new earl’s power and 
resentment, prevented it from being of long continuance. Both took the field 
at the head of their armies in March, 1455, and met near Abercorn. That of 
the earl, composed chiefly of borderers, was far superior to the king’s, both 
in num-ber and in valour; and a single battle must, in all probability, have 
decided whether the house of Stuart or of Douglas was henceforth to 
possess the throne of Scotland. But while his troops impatiently expected 
the signal to engage, the earl ordered them to retire to their camp; ‘ and Sir 
James Hamilton of Cadzow, the person in whom he placed the greatest 
confidence, convinced of his want of genius to improve an opportunity, or 
of his want of courage to seize a crown, deserted him that very night.* 


[‘ Hume Brown * notes that this story of the meeting of the two armies as 
told by Boece/ has no contemporary support. ] 
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The example was contagious, for the character of Hamilton for prudence 
and sagacity stood very high. The army of insurgents dissolved like a snow- 
wreath in a sudden thaw. 


The secession of Hamilton to the royal cause was deservedly regarded as 
excellent service. He was, for appearance’ sake, put in ward for a while at 
Roslin, under the charge of the earl of Orkney. But the king’s favour was 
shown to him by large grants of forfeited estates, and by the title of lord of 
parliament, which raised first to nobility the great ducal house of Hamilton. 


The earl of Douglas broke up his camp and withdrew with his diminished 
squadrons to take refuge in the wildest districts of the border, where they 
lurked as exiles and fugitives in the countries which they had lately 
commanded with sovereign power. The castle of Abercorn, despairing of 
relief, soon surrendered, and of the defenders some principal persons were 
put to death for holding out the place against the king. James II proceeded 
to march his army through the west and south of Scotland, where his 
powerful opponents had lately been proprietors of the soil, and leaders, if 
not tyrants, of the people, and with slight resistance reduced all the strong 
places of the Douglases to his own authority. Douglas Castle itself, that of 
Strathaven, and that of the Thrieve, were in this maimer taken and 
demolished. 


About the same time, and while the king was making his triumphant 
progress, Douglas himself fled into England with a very few attendants. His 
three brothers, Moray, Ormonde, and Balveny, remained on the borders at 
the head of the remains of the followers of their family, and maintained 
them by military license. A conflict took place at Arkiiiholm, near 
Langholm, where the bands of Douglas were totally defeated by border 
clans, May 1st, 1455. The earl of Moray was slain; the earl of Ormonde 
taken prisoner, condemned, and executed; and of the brethren of Douglas 
the lord Balveny alone escaped into England. 


The history of this the last of the original branch of the Douglas family may 
as well be terminated here. Having during his prosperity maintained a close 
intercourse with the house of York, who were then in power, Douglas was 
hospitably received in England. In the year 1483 he, with the duke of 
Albany, then a banished noble like himself, made an incursion into 
Scotland, having vowed the}” would make their offer on the high altar of 
Lochmaberry upon Saint Magdalen’s day. The west border men rose to 
repel the incursion. The exiles were defeated, and the earl of Douglas struck 
from his horse. Surrounded by enemies, and seeing on the field a son of 
Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, once his own follower, the earl surrendered 
himself to him in preference to others, that, as an old friend, he might profit 
by the reward set upon his head. Kirkpatrick wept to see the extremity to 
which his old master was reduced, and offered to set him at liberty and fly 
witli him into England. But Douglas, weary of exile, was resigned to his 


fate. When the aged prisoner came before the king, James IT commanded 

him to be put into the cloister at Lindores. The earl only replied, ” He that 
may no better must be a monk.” He assumed the tonsure accordingly, and 
died about 14S8. 


Thus, after an obscure conflict with those who had been so lately its 
dependents, fell, and for ever, the formidable power of the house of 
Douglas, which had so lately measured itself against that of monarchy. It 
can only be compared to the gourd of the prophet, which, spreading with 
such miraculous luxuriance, was withered in a single night. The indecision 
and imbecility of Earl James, who did not chance to possess the qualities of 
military skill and political wisdom which had seemed till his time almost 
hereditary in this great family, appear to have been the immediate cause of 
their de- 
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struction. But there was moral justice in the lesson, that a house raised to 
power by the inappreciable services and inflexible loyalty of the good Lord 
James and his successors should fall by the irregular ambition and 
treasonable practices of its later chiefs.*4 


James did not suffer this favourable interval to pass unimproved; he 
procured the consent of a parliament, called at Edinburgh, to laws more 
advantageous to the prerogative, and more subversive of the privileges of 
the aristocracy, than were ever obtained by any former or subsequent 
monarch of Scotland. By one of these, not only all the vast possessions of 
the earl of Douglas were annexed to the crown, but all prior and future 
alienations of crown lands were declared to be void, and the king was 
empowered to seize them at pleasure without any process or form of law, 
and oblige the possessors to refund whatever they had received from them. 
A dreadful instrument of oppression in the hands of a prince! 


Another law prohibited the wardenship of the marches to be granted 
hereditarily; restrained, in several instances, the jurisdiction of that office; 
and extended the authority of the king’s courts. By a third it was enacted 
that no regality or exclusive right of administering justice within a man’s 
own lands should be granted in time to come without the consent of 
parliament; a condition which implied almost an express prohibition. Those 
nobles who already possessed that great privilege would naturally be 
solicitous to prevent it from becoming common by being bestowed on 
many. Those who had not themselves attained it would envy others the 
acquisition of such a flattering distinction, and both would concur in 
rejecting the claims of new pretenders. 


By a fourth act, all new grants of hereditary offices were prohibited, and 
those obtained since the death of the last king were revoked. Each of these 
statutes undermined some of the great pillars on which the power of the 
aristocracy rested.4 


LAST YEARS AND DEATH OF JAMES II (1459-1460 A.D.) 


Yet, though the policy of retaining these forfeitures in the crown was 
distinctly seen, it could not in prudence be invariably acted upon. The king 
had no other means of rewarding the services of the loyal chiefs who had 
stood by the crown in the last struggle than by grants out of the estates of 
the traitors; and the lands of the Douglas family, large as they were, were 
inadequate to satisfy the numerous expectants. The chief of these was the 
earl of Angus, a large and flourishing branch of the Douglas, sprung from a 
second son of the earl of the principal family. The present Angus had been a 
loyalist during his kinsman’s usurpation, which, from the difference of the 
family complexion, led to a popular saying that the Red Douglas had put 
down the Black. The earl of Angus was rewarded with a grant of Douglas 
Castle with its valley and domains, of Tantallon Castle, and other large 
portions of the ancient estates of the Douglas family; an imprudent 
profusion, it must be allowed, since it served to raise this younger branch to 
a height not much less formidable to the crown than that which the original 
Douglases had attained. Gordon, in the north, was not forgotten; and the 
southern chieftains profiting largely by the forfeiture of the Douglases, 
easily obtained gifts of considerable possessions which no one but they 


themselves could have occupied with safety. In a word, if the king distinctly 
saw the policy of enriching the crown, which the statutes of his reign imply, 
it is as certain he found it impossible to follow the maxim rigidly 
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without restricting the necessary bounty to his adherents. It was no time to 
lose men’s hearts for lack of liberality; for the ashes of the civil hostility 
were still glowing in the remoter districts of Scotland. 


A war with England was the next object of interest during the active reign 
of James II. He invaded England in 1459 with six thousand men, burned 
and plundered the country for twenty miles inland, and destroyed eighteen 
towers and fortalices. The Scottish army remained on English ground six 
days, without battle being offered, and returned home without loss, and with 
worship and honour. On James’ retreat, the duke of York and earl Salisbury, 
with other English nobles, led to the border a body of about four or five 
thousand men; but having differed in opinion of the plan of the campaign, 
they quarrelled among themselves and retired with disgrace. The cause of 
these internal discords in the English camp probably arose out of the 
dissensions concerning the red and white roses, which were now engrossing 
the nation. The truce with England was prolonged for nine years. James, 
however, seems to have deemed the period favourable for recovering such 
Scottish possessions as were still held by the English ; accordingly we find 
him breaking through the truce. 


It was with this view that the king collected a numerous army, and laid 
siege to Roxburgh, which had now been in possession of the English since 
the captivity of David II, and, as a military post, was of the greatest 
importance, being very strongly situated between the Tweed and Teviot, and 
not far from their confluence, in the most fertile part of the Scottish frontier. 
John, the lord of the Isles, appeared in the royal camp, to atone for former 
errors and treasonable actions in 1451 by zeal on the present occasion. 
James beleaguered the castle on every side. He was proud of his train of 


cannon, and of the skill of a French engineer, who could level them so truly 
as to hit within a fathom of the place he aimed at, which, in these days, was 
held extraordinary practice. 


Unhappily, on Sunday, August 3rd, 1460, standing m the vicinity of a gun 

which was about to be discharged, the rude mass, composed of ribs of iron 
bound together by hoops of the same metal, burst asunder, and a fragment 

striking the king on the thigh, broke it asunder, and killed him on the spot. 

The earl of Angus was severely wounded on the same occasion. 


Thus fell James II of Scotland in the twenty-ninth year of his age, and the 
twenty-fourth of his reign. His person was strong and well put together, and 
he was reckoned excellent at all exercises. His face would have been 
handsome, had it not been partly disfigured by a red spot, which procured 
him from his subjects the name of “James with the Fiery Face.” Of the 
natural violence of his temper he had given an unfortunate proof, by 
suffering himself to be surprised into a violation of faith towards Douglas. 
His subjects seem, however, to have considered this as the act of 
momentary passion; and James’ clemency to Crawford, who, in the words 
of the chronicler, had been “right dangerous to the king,” after that earl was 
entirely in his power, as well as the small number of persons who suffered 
for rebellions which shook the very throne, made his temper appear 
merciful compared to that of his father, James I. He possessed the gift of 
being able to choose wise counsellors, and had the sense to follow their 
advice when chosen. In the display which James II was called on to make of 
his military talents he showed both courage and conduct. His death was an 
inexpressible loss to his country, which was again plunged into the miseries 
of a long minority.” 


Hume Brown‘1 notes the remarkable coincidence of great events < luring 
the period of James II’s reign. The end of the hundred years’ war shut Eng- 
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against temptations to crime, though at the instigation of the jariests they 
might engage the people in a ceaseless train of wretched ceremonies. The 
fact corresponds most exactly with the anticipation. An admirable witness 
has said, ” The doctrine of a state of future rewards and punisliments, as 
some persons may plead, has always been supposed to have a strong 
influence on public morals : the Hindus not only have this doctrine in their 
writings, but are taught to consider every disease and misfortune of life as 
an undoubted symptom of moral disease, and the terrific appearance of its 
close-pursuing punishment. Can this fail to produce a dread of vice, anda 
desire to merit the favour of the Deity ? I will still further,” he adds, ” assist 
the objector ; and inform him that the Hindu writings declare that till every 
immoral taint is removed, every sin atoned for, and the mind has obtained 
perfect abstraction from material objects, it is impossible to be reunited to 
the great spirit ; and that to obtain this perfection, the sinner must linger in 
many hells, and transmigrate through almost every form of matter.” Our 
informant then declai-es : ” Great as these terrors are, there is nothing more 
palpable than that, with most of the Hindus, they do not weigh the weight of 
a feather compared with the loss of a rupee. The reason is obvious : every 
Hindu considers all his action as the effect of his destiny ; he laments, 
perhaps, his miserable fate, but he resigns himself to it without a struggle, 
like the malefactor in a condemned cell.” This experienced observer adds, 
which is still more comprehensive, that the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments has, in no situation and among no people, a power to make 
men virtuous. <i 


BRAHMANISM AND BUDDHISM 635 


Fate, as understood by the Hindus, is something very different from that of 
other people. It is necessity, as the consequence of past acts; that is, a man’s 
station and fortunes in his present life are the necessary consequences of his 
conduct in his pre-existence. To them he must submit, but not from despair. 
He has his future condition in his own power, and it depends upon himself 
in what capacity he shall be born again. He is not therefore the helpless 
victim of an irresistible and inscrutable destiny, but the sufferer for his own 


land out of France forever, and consolidated French nationality. In Florence 
the Medici rose to power. In the East Constantinople fell to the Mo- 
hammedans. He notes also a minor parallel to the wars of Lancaster and 
York in the feud of the Stuart and the Douglas and thinks that lawless as 
Scotland was at this time, it was in no worse state than England or France.” 
James II left three sons: James, his successor; Alexander, duke of Albany, 
and John, who was created earl of Mar; with two daughters, Mary and 
Margaret, of whom we shall have occasion to say more hereafter. 


MARY OF GUELDERS AND BISHOP KENNEDY IN CONTROL 


The sudden death of James II struck such a damp into the Scottish nobles 
that they were about to abandon the siege of Roxburgh, and break up their 
camp, when the courage of Mary of Guelders, the widowed queen, 
reanimated their spirits. She arrived in the camp almost immediately after 
the king’s death, and throwing herself and her son [now about nine years 
old], their infant sovereign, upon the faith of the Scottish lords, conjured 
them never to remove the siege from this ill-fated castle till they had laid it 
in ruins. The nobles caught fire at her exhortations. They crowned their 
king at the neighbouring abbey of Kelso, August 10th, 1460, with such 
ceremonies of homage and royalty as the time admitted, and, pressing the 
siege with double vigour, compelled the English garrison to surrender on 
terms. The castle of Roxburgh they levelled to the ground, agreeably to the 
policy recommended by Robert Bruce. [They also invaded England and 
destroyed the castle of Wark. | 


The queen regent naturally retained a considerable influence in the 
government, and seems to have acted for some time as regent, with the 
assistance of a council of state. Her conduct, however, which was not 
personally respectable, considerably diminished her influence before her 
death, which took place when she was in the full vigour of life. Kennedy, 
archbishop of Saint Andrews, the wise and loyal friend of his father, 
became the personal guardian of the infant king.d 


Hume Brown” calls James Kennedy “a name of happy omen in Scottish 
history,” since he had aided James II materially in crushing the Douglas 
family. A recently discovered letter from Kennedy to Louis XI, published 
by Wavrin,1 has re-established the statement by Buchanan,“1 which 


Pinkerton,” Tytler,” and others branded as fables, that after James II’s death 
there rose a bitter feud between Mary of Guelders and Kennedy over the 
wars of Lancaster and York; and that while Kennedy favoured Henry VI, 
Mary was so strongly in favour of the house of York that civil war was al- 
most precipitated. She had at first sided with the Lancastrians, the marriage 
of her daughter Mary with Prince Edward was broached, and Margaret of 
Anjou and her son Edward were entertained in Scotland by Mary; but the 
Yorkists brought the influence of Philip of Burgundy to bear upon Mary, 
who was his niece, and she set herself in opposition to Kennedy and the 
Lancastrians. It was even proposed by the earl of Warwick that Mary should 
marry the English king Edward IV, who had driven Henry VI to exile in 
Scotland. Edward also intrigued with the exiled earl of Douglas and with 
John earl of Ross and lord of the Isles, and assigned to the latter and to 
Donald Balloch all the country north of the Forth, which John at once 
assumed to rule. 


In 1463, however, Douglas was defeated on one of his raids, the earl of 
Angus, the chief Lancastrian supporter, died, and December 1st, 1463, 
Mary 
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of Guelders also died at the age of about thirty. This threw the power into 
the hands of the Yorkists, and Kennedy became the practical ruler. But he 
preserved the truce with Edward IV which had been arranged in 1463, and 
renewed it for fourteen years June 3rd, 1464. 


Kennedy died, probably in July, 1465. He is rated as one of the great 
Catholic churchmen in Scottish history, and Major” said of him “Among 
our fellow countrymen I have found none who have done more signal 
public service than this prelate.” 


In the vacant place of Kennedy, there now rose a strange alliance of three 
men who made a bond of union February 10th, 1466, for mutual support in 


all exigencies, and for the control of the king and of patronage. These three 
were the lords Fleming and Kennedy (brother of the bishop), and Sir 
Alexander Boyd (brother of Lord Robert Boyd). Fleming asked only for the 
patronage, and any “large thing such as ward, relief, marriage, or office” 
falling to the crown was to be given to him in return for his leaving the 
young king in the power of the other two. 


July 9th, 1466, the confederates kidnapped the king and took him to 
Edinburgh, where a parliament was summoned October 9th, and Boyd went 
through a farce of begging the king to confess that his removal from 
Linlithgow was at his own wish. The king so declared and appointed Boyd 
his guardian. The other members of the family now made large seizures of 
property, and Lord Robert Boyd’s eldest son Thomas was in 1467 made earl 
of Arran and married to the king’s sister Mary.a 


THE ACQUISITION OF THE ORKNEY AND SHETLAND ISLANDS 
(1469 A.D.) 


An important acquisition to the Scottish dominions was effected in this 
reign, feeble as it was. The Orkney Islands had as yet remained part of the 
Norwegian dominions, having been seized by that people in the ninth 
century. A large sum of money was due from Scotland to Denmark, being 
the arrears of the annual, as it was called, of Norway. This was the annuity 
of 100 marks, due to Norway as the consideration for the cession of the 
Hebrides, or Western Isles, settled by the treaty of 1264, entered into after 
Hakon’s defeat at the battle of Largs. James I had obtained some settlement 
respecting this annuity; but it had been again permitted to fall into arrears, 
ami the amount of the debt had become uncertain. 


Under the influence of Charles VII of France there had been negotiations 
between Denmark and Scotland for the final arrangement of these claims, 
which were renewed in 1468. Boyd, the young earl of Arran, seems to have 
managed this treaty with considerable dexterity. It was finally agreed that 
James III should wed Margaret, a daughter of the king of Denmark, whom 
her father proposed to endow with a portion of 60,000 florins, of which 
10,000 only were to be paid in ready money, and for security of the 


remainder the islands of Orkney were to be assigned in pledge. In addition 
to this, Denmark renounced all claim to the arrears of the annuity payable 
on account of the cession of the Hebrides, which seem to have been given 
up as an old, prescribed, and somewhat desperate claim. When the term for 
payment of the 10,000 florins arrived, Christian of Denmark found himself 
so short of money that he could only produce the fifth part of the sum, and 
for the rest an assignment of security over the archipelago of Shetland was 
offered and gladly accepted. Thus Scotland acquired a right of mortgage to 
the whole of these islands, constituting the ancient Thule, so important to 
her in every 
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point of view, and which, as we shall hereafter see, the crown of Denmark 
was never able to redeem. 


While the earl of Arran was negotiating this national treaty, his influence 
with the king was undermined by those courtiers who envied his sudden 
elevation and the preference which James had displayed towards him and 
his family. When the earl arrived in the firth of Forth with the fleet which 
escorted the Danish princess to the shores where she was to reign, Arran’s 
wife, the princess Mary, came on board to acquaint him that if he landed his 
life would be in danger. They fled together, therefore; and the new earl of 
Arran returned to Denmark, to seek refuge from the indignation of his fickle 
prince, for whom he had so lately achieved, in the same kingdom, such 
important negotiations. In the mean time the total ruin of his friends at 
home took place, almost without opposition, and the power of the house of 
Boyd was destroyed as speedily as it arose. It is vain to inquire why a weak 
prince should be as changeable as he was violent in his partialities. 


Sentence of high treason was passed upon the Boyds for their aggression in 
1466, though fully pardoned by a subsequent parliament. Sir Alexander 
Boyd suffered death ; the lord Boyd escaped to England, where he died in 
poverty. The earl of Arran, who appears by his personal qualities to have 


merited the confidence which the king had so suddenly withdrawn, seems 
to have received but a cold welcome in Denmark. The princess Mary was 
separated from him and sent back to Scotland, on the demand, it may be 
presumed, of her royal brother; and her unfortunate husband, after 
wandering as an exile from one country to another, died, it is said, in 
Flanders. His death, or a divorce between him and the princess Mary 
obtained by the influence of James, gave an opportunity for forming a 
second marriage betwixt the king’s sister and the Lord Hamilton,’ the heir 
of a family which had been rising in influence and importance ever since 
the first lord of the name so opportunely embraced the cause of the king, in 
the grand struggle of James II with the house of Douglas. The princess had 
a family by both marriages; but Boyd’s son and daughter died without heirs; 
while her son by Hamilton survived, so that in Queen Mary’s time their 
descendant stood first in succession to the crown. 


TREATY WITH ENGLAND (1474 A.D.) 


In the parliament of 1469, held after the fall of the Boyds, we see the good 
sense of the people of Scotland displayed in an act declaring that every 
homicide who flees to sanctuary shall be taken forth and put to the 
judgment of an assize; “for to such manslayers of forethought felony,” said 
the statute, ” the law will not grant the immunity of the church.” 


The sceptre of France was now swayed by Louis XI, one of the most wise 
of princes and most worthless of men. He was aware of the importance of 
the Scottish league to the safety of France, as affording a ready means of 
annoyance against England. Edward IV of England became, on the other 
hand, sensible that it was better to acquire, if possible, the goodwill of his 
northern neighbours by friendly means, and thus secure his frontier at 
home. By a treaty entered into in 1474, it was agreed, that, in order to 
promote the mutual happiness, honour, and interest of this noble island, 
called Great Britain, a contract of marriage should be executed betwixt the 
prince of Scotland and 


[‘ In the union which he thus eagerly pressed, James little dreamed what 
trouble he was preparing for one of his descendants. From this second 
marriage sprung that claim of the Hamiltons which was a permanent source 
of disturbance throughout the reign of Mary Stuart. — Hume Buown.*] 
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Cecilia, daughter of the king of England, the former being only two, the lat- 
ter four years old. A portion of 20,000 marks sterling was to be paid by 
annual instalments of 2,000 marks, to commence with the date of the 
contract. If the prince or princess named in the contract should die, it was 
agreed that another of the royal family to which the deceased party might 
belong should fill up his or her place in the contract. If such marriage did 
not take place, Scotland became bound to repay the sum of money 
advanced in manner aforesaid, under the deduction of 2,500 marks, which 
Edward agreed to abandon as a consideration paid for the friendship of 
Scotland at a critical period. By the same treaty the long truce of fifty-five 
years was affirmed and seemed. 


Edward IV was, however, too impetuous and too necessitous to continue 
long this expensive though secure course of policy. Three years’ instalments 
of the proposed portion were paid with regularity ; but Edward in the course 
of 1478 conceived he stood so well with Fiance as might enable him to 
dispense with the expensive friendship of Scotland. 


In the same year in which the treaty of marriage with England was fixed 
upon, the counsellors of James III resolved to proceed to check the power 
of John, lord of the Isles and titular earl of Ross, whose insubordination 
again had merited chastisement. After a show of resistance the island lord 
submitted himself [July 15th, 1476], and by an act of parliament was finally 
deprived of the earldom of Ross, which was annexed inalienably to the 
crown, with liberty to the kings to convey it as an appanage to their younger 
sons, but to no meaner subject. 


James III had now attained his twenty-fifth year under circumstances of 
success which had attended no Scottish monarch since Robert Bruce. His 
kingdom was strengthened by the expulsion of the English from Roxburgh 
Castle and the town of Berwick, as well as by the acquisition of the Orkney 
and Shetland islands, the natural dependencies of Scotland. The country 


was relieved of the charge of the Norway annual, a burden it was incapable 
of discharging, and the increasing consequence of the nation was 
manifested by the contending offers of France and England for her favour 
and friendship. All these advantages indicate that James had, at this period 
of his reign, able ministers, by whom his counsels were directed. The chief 
of these probably was the chancellor, Andrew Stuart, Lord Evandale, whose 
importance was now so great that, in virtue of his office, he took rank next 
to the princes of the blood royal. He was a natural son of Sir James Stuart, 
son of Murdoch, duke of Albany. 


In the mean time the unfortunate James began to disclose evil qualities and 
habits which his youth had hitherto concealed from observation. He had a 
dislike to the active sports of hunting and the games of chivalry, mounted 
on horseback rarely, and rode ill. A consciousness of these deficiencies, in 
what were the most approved accomplishments of the age, and a certain 
shyness which attends a timorous temper, rendered the king alike unfit and 
unwilling to mingle in the pleasures of his nobility, or to show himself to 
his subjects in the romantic pageants which were the delight of the age. 
James’ amusements were of a character in which neither his peers nor 
people could share, and though to a certain extent they were innocent, and 
even honourable, they were yet such as, pushed to excess, must have 
necessarily interfered with the regular discharge of his royal duties. He was 
attached to what are now called the fine arts of architecture and music; and 
in studying these used the instructions of William Roger, an English 
musician, Thomas Cochrane, a mason or architect, and William Torphichen, 
a dancing-master. Another 
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of his domestic minions was Hommli [or Hommyle], a tailor, not the least 
important in the conclave, if we may judge from the variety and extent of 


the royal wardrobe, of which a voluminous catalogue is preserved. 


JAMES’ ENMITY TO HIS BROTHERS 


The nation with disgust and displeasure saw the king disuse the society of 
the Scottish nobles, and abstain from their counsel, to lavish favours upon 
and be guided by the advice of a few whom the age termed base mechanics. 
In this situation, the public eye was fixed upon James’ younger brothers, 
Alexander, duke of Albany, and John, earl of Mar. These princes were 
remarkable for the royal qualities which the king did not possess. Being 
naturally drawn into comparison with their brother, and extolled above him 
by the public voice, James seems to have become jealous of them, even on 
account of their possessing the virtues or endowments which he himself 
was conscious of wanting. It is too consonant with the practice of courts to 
suppose that Mar and Albany were not quiescent under this dishonourable 
suspicion and jealousy. It is probable that they intrigued with the other 
discontented nobles; with what purpose, or to what extent, cannot now be 
ascertained. Mar was accused of having inquired of pretended witches 
concerning the term of the king’s life; a suspicious subject of inquiry, 
considering it was made by so near a relation; and the progress of Albany’s 
life shows him capable of unscrupulous ambition. 


The king, on his part, resorted to diviners and soothsayers to know his own 
future fate; and the answer (probably dictated by the favourite Cochrane) 
was, that he should fall by the means of his nearest of kin. The unhappy 
monarch, with a self-contradiction, one of the many implied in superstition, 
imagined that his brothers were the relations indicated by the oracle; and 
also imagined that his knowledge of their intentions might enable him to 
alter the supposed doom of fate. Albany and Mar were suddenly arrested, as 
the king’s suspicions grew darker and more dangerous; and while the duke 
was confined in the castle of Edinburgh, Mar was committed to that of 
Craig-millar. Conscious, probably, that the king possessed matter which 
might afford a pretext to take his life, Albany resolved on his escape. He 
communicated his scheme to a faithful attendant, by whose assistance he 
intoxicated, or, as some accounts say, murdered the captain of the guard, 
and then attempted to descend from the battlements of the castle by a rope. 
His attendant made the essay first ; but the rope being too short, he fell and 
broke his thigh-bone. The duke, warned by this accident, lengthened the 
rope with the sheets from his bed, and made the perilous descent in safety. 
He transported his faithful attendant on his back to a place of security, then 
was received on board a vessel which lay in the roads of Leith, and set sail 


for France, where he met a hospitable reception, and was maintained by the 
bounty of Louis XL 


Enraged at the escape of the elder of his captives, it would seem that James 
was determined to make secure of Mar, who remained. There occur no 
records to show that the unfortunate prince was subjected to any public 
trial; nor can it be known, save by conjecture, how far James IIT was 
accessory to the perpetration of his murder, which was said to be executed 
by bleeding the prisoner to death in a bath.1 Several persons were at the 
same time condemned and executed for acts of witchcraft, charged as 
having been practised, at Mar’s instance, against the life of the king. 


[‘ Hume Brown ft thinks that the earl of Mar was not murdered, but died in 
prison.] h. w. — vol. xxi. o 
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[1482 A.D.] THE REBELLION OF ALBANY AND THE ENGLISH WAR 
(1483 A.D.) 


About this time war broke out between the two sister countries of Britain, 
after an interval of peace of unusual duration. The blame may have 
originally lain with England, who had violated the articles of the last treaty, 
in discontinuing the stipulated payment of the princess Cecilia’s portion; 
but the incursions of the Scots gave the first signal for actual hostilities. 
Wise regulations were laid down by the Scottish parliament [met at 
Edinburgh March 13th, 1482] for garrisoning, with hired soldiers, Berwick, 
the Hermitage castle, and other fortresses on the border, the expense to be 
defrayed from the public revenue. If Edward IV, who is discourteously 
termed the robber [“the revare, Edward, calland himself king of England”, 
should invade Scotland, it was appointed that the king should take the field, 
and that the whole nobles and commons should live or die with him. 
Edward IV on his part, desirous to obtain an advantage similar to that which 
had been gained by Edward I and Edward III, by means of the Baliol’s 
claim to the Scottish throne, made proposals to the banished duke of Albany 
that he should set himself up as a competitor for his brother’s throne. 


Whatever had been the specious virtue of Albany, it was of a kind easily 
seduced by temptation, and, like Baliol in similar circumstances, he 
hastened from France over to England, agreed to become king of Scotland 
under the patronage of Edward,1 consented to resign the long-disputed 
question of the independence of his country, promised the abandonment of 
Berwick and other places on the border, and undertook to restore to his 
estate the banished earl of Douglas, who was to be a party in the projected 
invasion. Under this agreement, which was, however, kept strictly secret, 
the celebrated duke of Gloucester, afterwards King Richard III, was 
detached to the Scottish wars at the head of a considerable army, and 
Albany accompanied him. 


The Scottish king had in the mean time assembled his army and set forward 
against the enemy. But there existed a spirit of disaffection among his 
nobility, which led to an unexpected explosion. Cochrane, the mason, the 
most able, or at least the most bold, of the king’s plebeian favourites, had 
made so much money by accepting of bribes and selling his interest in the 
king’s favour, that he was able to purchase from his master, James — who 
added avarice to the other vices of a grovelling and degraded spirit — the 
earldom of Mar. The insatiable extortioner amassed money by indirect 
means of every kind; and one mode which particularly affected the poor 
was the debasement of the coin of the realm, by mixing the silver with so 
much copper as entirely to destroy its value. This adulterated coin was 
called the ” Cochrane-plack,” and was so favourite a speculation of his that, 
having been told it would be one day called in, he answered scornfully, 
“Yes, on the day I am hanged,” an unwitting prophecy, which was 
punctually accomplished. 


The rank and state affected by the new earl of Mar only more deeply 
incensed the nobility, who considered their order as disgraced by the 
introduction of such a person. A band of three hundred men constantly 
attended the favourite, armed with battle-axes, and displaying his livery of 
white with black fillets. He himself used to appear in a riding suit of black 
velvet, his horn mounted with gold, and hung around his neck by a chain of 
the same metal. In this manner he joined the Scottish host. 


The army had advanced from the capital as far as Lauder, when the 


misdeeds, or the possessor of good which his own merits have secured 
him.e 


[‘ By the treaty of Fotheringay, 1482, he agreed to call himself ” Alexander, 
king of Scotland by the gyfte of the king of England.” ] 
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nobility, beginning to feel sensible of their power in a camp consisting 
chiefly of their own soldiers and feudal followers, resolved that they would 
meet together, and consult what measures were to be taken for the reform of 
the abuses of the commonwealth, having already in vain represented their 
grievances to the king. 


The armed conclave was held in Lauder church, where, in the course of 
their deliberations, Lord Gray reminded them of the fable in which the mice 
are said to have laid a project for preventing the future ravages of the cat by 
tying a bell around her neck, which might make them aware of her 
approach. “An excellent proposal,” said the orator, “but which fell 
unexpectedly to the ground, because none of the mice had courage enough 
to fasten the bell on the cat’s neck.” “I will bell the cat!” exclaimed 
Douglas, earl of Angus; from which he was ever afterwards called by the 
homely appellation of Archibald Bell-the-Cat. It was agreed that the king’s 
favourites should be seized and put to death, and the king himself should be 
placed under some gentle restraint, until he should give satisfactory 
assurance of a change of measures. 


One or two, deemed the most grave of the nobles, undertook to acquaint the 
king with their purpose; while the others, seizing the minions who were the 
objects of their violence, caused them to be hanged over the bridge of 
Lauder. Cochrane, when brought to the place of execution, showed how 
much a paltry love of show made part of his character. He made it his suit to 
be hanged in a silken cord, and offered to supply it from his own pavilion. 
This idle request only taught his stern auditors how to wound his feelings 
more deeply. “Thou shalt die,” they said, “like a mean slave as thou art,” 
and applied to the purpose of his execution a halter of horse-hair, as the 
most degrading means of death which they could invent. This execution 


was done with excessive applause on the part of the army. All the favourites 
of the weak prince perished, except [the tailor Hommyle, and] a youth 
called Ramsay of Balmain, who clung close to the king’s person: James 
begged his life with so much earnestness, that the peers relented, and 
granted their sovereign’s boon. 


The consequences of this enterprise are very puzzling to the historian. The 
Scottish nobility seem to have retired with the determination not to oppose 
the English host in arms, expecting, probably, that they would be able to 
settle some accommodation by means of the duke of Albany. They were as 
yet ignorant of the disgraceful treaty which he had made with England, and 
hoped to have the advantage of his talents as a regent to direct the weak 
councils of his brother James. In the mean time they subjected the king to a 
mitigated imprisonment in Edinburgh Castle. It would seem that Albany, 
perceiving the Scottish nobles totally indisposed to admit his claim to the 
kingdom, was willing enough to accept the proposal of becoming 
lieutenant-general. That he might do so with the better grace Albany and the 
duke of Gloucester interceded with the Scottish lords for the liberation of 
the king. The nobles addressed the duke of Albany with much respect, and 
agreed to grant whatever he desired, acknowledging him to be, after James’ 
children, the nearest of blood to the royal family. “But for that person who 
accompanies you,” they continued, in allusion to the English prince, ” we 
know nothing of him whatever, or by what right he presumes to talk to us 
upon our national affairs, and will pay no deference to his wishes, seeing he 
is entitled to none.” 


The English, however, gained one important advantage upon this occasion. 


The town of Berwick, which had been delivered up to the Scots by Henry 
VI, and possessed by them for nearly twenty years, was taken, August 
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24th, 1482, by the troops of Richard of Gloucester, and the castle being also 
yielded, this strong fortress and valuable seaport never afterwards returned 


to the dominion of Scotland. In other respects the English sought no 
national advantage by the pacification. 


James was in this manner restored to his liberty, and, either from fickle-ness 
of temper or profound dissimulation, appeared for a time to be so much 
attached to Albany, that he could not be separated from him for a moment. 
The concord of the royal brethren showed itself by some demonstrations 
which would seem strange at the present day. They rode together, on one 
occasion mounted on the same horse, from the castle of Edinburgh, along 
the principal street, down to the abbey of Holyrood, to the great joy and de- 
lectation of all good subjects. Every night, also, according to Ferrerius,” the 
king and Albany partook the same bed. 


But this fraternal concord, which must have had from the beginning its 
source in a degree of affectation, did not long continue; and the 
predominant disposition of each prince disconcerted their union. The 
ambition of Albany would have alarmed the fears of a less timorous or 
suspicious man than James. It appears too plainly that the duke resumed his 
treasonable practices with the court of England [in a treaty dated February 
11th, 1483], and it would seem that his intrigues were discovered, and that 
the greater part of the Scottish nobles, incensed at his perfidy, joined in 
expelling him from the government. [By a parliament which met June 27th, 
1484] doom of forfeiture was pronounced against Albany, and he fled to 
England, having first, as the last act of treachery in his power, delivered up 
his castle of Dunbar to an English garrison, and thus, in so far as in him lay, 
exposed the frontiers of which he was the warden. The next year witnessed 
the battle of Lochmaberry, the event of a foray undertaken by Douglas and 
Albany into Annandale, in which Douglas was made prisoner,’ and Albany 
obliged to fly for his life, July 22nd, 1485. 


Richard III had now begun his brief and precarious reign. A short 
negotiation speedily arranged a truce with Scotland, September 21st, 1484, 
which might have had some endurance if the monarchs who made it had 
remained steady on their thrones. But James, when he felt himself 
uncontrolled in his sovereignty, used it, as his inclinations determined him, 
in founding expensive establishments for the cultivation of music, and in 
the erection of chapels and palaces in a peculiar species of architecture, in 


which the Gothic style was mingled with an imitation of the Grecian orders. 
To meet the expense of these buildings and foundations, and to gratify his 
natural love of amassing treasure, James watched and availed himself of 
every opportunity by which he could collect money; nor did he hesitate to 
appropriate to these favourite purposes funds which the haughty nobles 
were disposed to consider as perquisites of their own. A particular instance 
of this nature hurried on James’ catastrophe. 


In order to maintain the expenses of a double choir in the royal chapel of 
Stirling, the king ventured to apply to that purpose the revenues of the 
priory of Coldingham. The two powerful families of Home [Hume or 
Hoome] and Hepburn had long accounted this wealthy abbey their own 
property. The king’s appropriation of the revenues which they had 
considered as destined to the advantage of their friends and clansmen 
disposed these haughty chiefs to seek revenge as men who were suffering 
oppression. The spirit of dis- 


[‘ “If ever subject deserved the death of a traitor, it was this last of the Black 
Douglases,” says Hume Brown.* He died in prison, however, and Albany 
was killed by accident while witnessing a tournament in France in 1486.] 
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content spread fast among the southern barons, much influenced by the earl 
of Angus, a nobleman both hated and feared by the king, who could not be 
supposed to have forgotten the manner in which he had acquired his popular 
epithet of Bell-the-Cat. In the vain hope of controlling his discontented 
nobles, the king showed his fears more than his wisdom by prohibiting 
them to appear in court in arms, with the exception of Ramsay, whose life 
had been spared upon his entreaty at the execution of Lauder bridge. James 
had made this young man captain of his guard, and created him a peer, by 
the name of Lord Bothwell, under which title the new favourite had 
succeeded, if not to the whole power, at least to much of the unpopularity of 
Cochrane, whose fate he had so nearly shared. 


A NEW REVOLT AND THE DEATH OF JAMES III (1488 A.D.) 


A league was now formed against James, which was daily increased by 
fresh adherents till it ended in a rebellion which could be compared to no 
similar insurrection in Scottish history save that of the Douglas in the 
preceding reign. 


The fate of James III was not yet determined, notwithstanding this powerful 
combination. He had on his side the northern barons, and was at least as 
powerful as his father had been at the siege of Abercorn. But he had not his 
father’s courage, or the sage counsels of Bishop Kennedy. The malcontents, 
instead of attending the king’s summons to court, withdrew to the 
southward, and raised their banners in open insurrection. James, unnerved 
by his fears, repaired to the more northern regions, in which the strength of 
his adherents lay, and by the assistance of Athol, Crawford, Lindsay of the 
Byres, Ruthven, and other powerful chiefs of the east and north, assembled 
a considerable army. The insurgent lords advanced to the southern shores of 
the Forth. 


During some indecisive skirmishes, and equally indecisive negotiations, the 
associated nobles contrived to get into their hands the king’s eldest son, the 
duke of Rothesay, by the treachery of Shaw of Sauchie, his governor. This 
gave a colour to their enterprise which was of itself almost decisive of 
success. They erected the royal standard of Scotland in opposition to its 
monarch, and boldly proclaimed that they were in arms in behalf of the 
youthful prince, whose unnatural father intended to put him to death and to 
sell the country to the English. 


The king retired upon Stirling ; but the faithless Shaw, who had betrayed 
the prince to the rebel lords, completed his treachery by refusing James’ 
access to the castle of that town. In a species of despair the king turned 
southward, like a stag brought to bay, with the purpose of meeting his 
enemies in conflict. The battle took place at Sauchieburn, June 11th, 1488, 
not far from Falkirk, where Wallace was defeated, and yet nearer to the 
memorable field of Bannockburn, where Bruce triumphed. At the first 
encounter the archers of the king’s army had some advantage. But the 
Annandale men, whose spears were of unusual length, charged, according 
to their custom, with loud yells, and bore down the left wing of the king’s 


forces. James, who was already dispirited from seeing his own banner and 
his own son brought in amis against him, and who remembered the 
prophecy of the witch, that he should fall by his nearest of kin, on hearing 
the cries of the border-men lost courage entirely, and turned his horse for 
flight. [His sword was found on the field.] As he fled at a gallop through the 
hamlet of Milltown, his charger, a fiery animal, presented to him on that 
very morning by Lindsay 
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of the Byres, took fright at the sight of a woman engaged in drawing water 
at a well, and threw to the ground his timid and inexperienced rider. The 
king was borne into the mill, where he was so incautious as to proclaim his 
name and quality. The consequence was, that some of the rebels who 
followed the chase entered the hut and stabbed him to the heart.” 


Though it is in some contradiction with the relations of Buchanan” 1 and 
Ferrerius, p we give the story of Lindsay of Pitscottie, retaining in part its 
quaint language and spelling.” 


pitscottie’s account of the death of JAMES III 


The king fell aff his horse before the mill door of Bannockburne, and so 
was brused with the fall, being heavie in armour, that he fell in ane deadlie 
swoon : And the miller and his wife haled him into the mill, and not 
knowing quhat he was, cast him up in a nook, and covered him with a cloth; 
while at the last the kingis host, knawing that he was fled, debated 
themselves manfully, and knowing that they were borderers and thieves that 
dealt with 
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them, therefore they had the more courage to defend themselves. 
Nevertheless, they retired and fled in guid ordour quhill they came to the 
Torwood, and there debated long time till the night came, and fled away as 
quyetlie as they might, and part passed to Stirling. But their enemies, on the 
other side, followed them very sharply, so that there was many taken, hurt, 
and slain of them. As the kingis enemies were retiring back, the king 
himself was overcome lying in the mill, and cryed if there was a priest to 
make his confessioun. The miller and his wife hearing his words, inquyred 
of him quhat man he was, and what was his name. 


He happened to say, unhappilie: “This day at morne’! was your king.” Then 
the milleris wife clapped her hands, and ran forth and cried for a priest. In 
the meantime ane priest was cvming by ; sum says he was my lord Grayes 
servant; ‘ quho answered and said, “here am I ane priest, quhere is the 
king?” Then the miller’s wife took the priest by the hand and led him in at 
the mill 


[‘ This priest iu Lord Gray’s service was said to be named Bortliwick.] 
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door, and how soon as the priest saw the king he knew him incontinent, and 
kneilled doun on his knies, and inquired of the king’s grace if he might live 
if he had good leech-ment: he answered him he trowed he might, but he 
would have had a priest to tak his adwyce, and to give him his sacrament. 
The priest answered, “That sail I do haistilie’” — and pulled out a whinger 
[dirk] and strak him four or fyve tymes evin to the heart, and syne got him 
on his back and had him away. But no man knew quhat he did with him, nor 
where he buried him. Nor no trail of the king was gotten a month thereafter. 
This battle was fought on the eighth day of June, in the yeir of God 1488 
yeires. 


This may be an example to all kings that come hereafter, not to fall from 
God, and to ground themselves upon the vaine sayings and illusiones of 
devil-lis and sorcereris, as this feible king did, quhilk pat him in suspitioun 
of his nobilitie, and to murther and exyll his awin native brother. For, if he 
had used the counsall of his wyse lords and barons, he had not come to sick 
dis-paratioun, nor suspitione, quhilk he was moved to take be vaine and 
vicked persones, quhilk brought him to a mischievous end. Therefore we 
pray all godly kings to take example by him, and to fear God, and to use 
wyse and godlie counsall, having respect to their high calling, and to doe 
justice to all men.” 


TYTLER’S ESTIMATE OF JAMES III 


A body ascertained to be that of James was afterwards found in the 
neighbourhood, and interred with royal honours beside his queen, in the 
abbey of Cambuskenneth. Thus perished in the prime of life, and the victim 
of a conspiracy headed by his own son, James III of Scotland; a prince 
whose character appears to have been misrepresented and mistaken by 
writers of two very different parties, and whose real disposition is to be 
sought for neither in the mistaken aspersions of Buchanan,“1 nor in the 
vague and indiscriminate panegyric of some later authors. Buchanan, 
misled by the attacks of a faction, whose interest it was to paint the 
monarch whom they had deposed and murdered as weak, unjust, and 
abandoned to low pleasures, has exaggerated the picture by his own 
prejudices and antipathies; other writers, amongst whom Abercrombyr is 
the most conspicuous, have, with an equal aberration from the truth, 
represented him as almost faultless. 


That James had any design, similar to that of his able and energetic 
grandfather, of raising the kingly power upon the ruins of the nobility, is an 
assertion not only unsupported by authentic testimony, but contradicted by 
the facts which are already before the reader. That he was cruel or 
tyrannical is an unfounded aspersion, ungraciously proceeding from those 
who had experienced his repeated lenity, and who, in the last fatal scenes of 
his life, abused his ready forgiveness to compass his ruin. That he murdered 
his brother is an untruth, emanating from the same source, contradicted by 
the highest contemporary evidence, and abandoned by his worst enemies as 


too ridiculous to be stated at a time when they were anxiously collecting 
every possible accusation against him. Yet it figures in the classical pages of 
Buchanan ; m a very convincing proof of the slight examination which that 
great man was accustomed to bestow upon any story which coincided with 
his preconceived opinions, and flattered his prejudices against monarchy. 


Equally unfounded was that imputation, so strongly urged against this 
prince by his insurgent nobles, that he had attempted to accomplish the 
perpetual subjection of the realm to England. His brother Albany had truly 
done so ; and the original records of his negotiations, and of his homage 
sworn 
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to Edward, remain to this day, although we in vain look for an account of 
this extraordinary intrigue in the pages of the popular historians. In this 
attempt to destroy the independence of the kingdom, it is equally certain 
that Albany was supported by a great proportion of the nobility, who now 
rose against the king, and whose names appear in the contemporary 
muniments of the period; but we in vain look in the pages of the Fadera* or 
in the rolls of Westminster and the Tower, for an atom of evidence to show 
that James, in his natural anxiety for assistance against a rebellion of his 
own subjects, had ceased for a moment to treat with Henry VII as an 
independent sovereign. So far, indeed, from this being the case, we know 
that at a time when conciliation was necessary, he refused to benefit himself 
by sacrificing any portion of his kingdom, and insisted on the re-delivery of 
Berwick with an obstinacy which in all probability disgusted the English 
monarch, and rendered him lukewarm in his support. 


James’ misfortunes, in truth, are to be attributed more to the extraordinary 
circumstances of the times in which he lived than to any very marked 
defects in the character or conduct of the monarch himself, although both 
were certainly far from blameless. At this period, in almost every kingdom 
in Europe with which Scotland was connected, the power of the great feudal 


nobles and that of the sovereign had been arrayed in jealous and mortal 
hostility against each other. The time appeared to have arrived in which 
both parties seemed convinced that they were on the very confines of a 
great change, and that the sovereignty of the throne must either sink under 
the superior strength of the greater nobles, or the tyranny and independence 
of these feudal tyrants receive a blow from which it would not be easy for 
them to recover. 


In this struggle another remarkable feature is to be discerned. The nobles, 
anxious for a leader, and eager to produce some counterpoise to the weight 
of the king’s name and authority, generally attempted to seduce the heir 
apparent, or some one of the royal family, to favour their designs, bribing 
him to dethrone his parent or relation by the promise of placing him 
immediately upon the vacant throne. 


In the struggle in Scotland, which ended by the death of the unfortunate 
monarch, it is important to observe, that although the pretext used by the 
barons was the resistance to royal oppression and the establishment of 
liberty, the middle classes and the great body of the people took no share. 
They did not side with the nobles, whose efforts on this occasion were 
entirely selfish and exclusive. On the contrary, so far as they were 
represented by the commissaries of the burghs who sat in parliament, they 
joined the party of the king and the clergy, by whom very frequent efforts 
were made to introduce a more effectual administration of justice, and a 
more constant respect for the rights of individuals and the protection of 


property. 


James’ great fault seems to have been a devotion to studies and 
accomplishments which, in this rude and warlike age, were deemed 
unworthy of his rank and dignity. He was an enthusiast in music, and took 
great delight in architecture, and the construction of splendid and noble 
palaces and buildings; he was fond of rich and gorgeous dresses, and ready 
to spend large sums in the encouragement of the most skilful and curious 
workers in gold and steel; and the productions of these artists, their inlaid 
armour, massive gold chains, and jewelled-hilted daggers, were purchased 
by him at high prices, whilst they themselves were admitted, if we believe 


BUDDHISM 


When Buddhism was first made known to Europe, not so very many years 
ago, by means of translations of philosophic writings dated six centuries 
after Buddha, profound astonishment was felt at taking cognisance of the 
fact that a religion which had brought three hundred million souls under its 
law should acknowledge no god ; should look upon the world as vain 
illusion, and should offer nothing but annihilation to the aspirations of man. 


The examination of the bas-reliefs, with which the ancient monuments of 
India are covered, proves that the religion of Buddha, as practised by the 
Hindus during a period of one thousand years, differs completely from the 
representation of it given us by written documents. Not in books, in fact, 
but in a close study of the monuments themselves, can be learned what 
Buddhism was in former days ; and the message these monuments deliver 
to us is a totally different one from that contained in books. The monuments 
reveal that this religion, which modern scientists have distorted into an 
atheistic belief, was, on the contrary, the most polytheistic of all religions. 


It is true that in the first Buddhist monuments, eighteen to twenty centuries 
old, such as the balustrades of Bharhut, Sanchi, Buddha-Gaya, etc., the 
reformer figures solely as an emblem. Worship is accorded to the im-print 
of his feet, and to the image of the tree under which he entered the state of 
supreme wisdom ; but we shortly begin to see Buddha represented as a god, 
having a place in all the sanctuaries. At first he is represented as alone, or 
nearly so, as in the most ancient temples of Ajunta ; then gradually he 
appears in company with Brahman gods : Indra, Kali, Sai-asvati, etc., as is 
to be seen in the Buddhist temples of the Ellora series of monuments. 
Completely lost a little later in the crowd of gods that he had at first 
dominated, he comes, after a few centuries, to be regarded as nothing more 
than an incarnation of Vishnu. From that day Buddhism has been extinct in 
India. 


The disappearance, or rather the transformation which has just been 
indicated in a few lines, required a thousand years for its accomplishment. 
The numerous monuments which retrace its history were erected during the 
period extending from three centuries B.C. to the seventh of our era. During 


the same writers, to an intimacy and friendship with the sovereign which 
disgusted the nobility. 


The true account of this was, probably, that James received these ingenious 
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artisans into his palace, where he gave them employment, and took pleasure 
in superintending their labours — an amusement for which he might have 
pleaded the example of some of the wisest and most popular sovereigns. 
But the barons, for whose rude and unintellectual society the monarch 
showed little predilection, returned the neglect with which they were 
unwisely treated by pouring contempt and ridicule upon the pursuits to 
which he was devoted. Cochrane, the architect, whose genius in an art 
which, in its higher branches, is eminently intellectual, had raised him to 
favour with the king, was stigmatised as a low mason. Rogers, whose 
musical compositions were fitted to refine and improve the barbarous taste 
of the age, and whose works were long after highly esteemed in Scotland, 
was ridiculed as a common fiddler or buffoon; and other artists, whose 
talents had been warmly encouraged by the sovereign, were treated with the 
same indignity. It would be absurd, however, from the evidence of such 
interested witnesses, to form our opinion of the true character of his 
favourites, as they have been termed, or of the encouragement which they 
received from the sovereign. To the Scottish barons of this age Phidias 
would have been but a marble-cutter, and Apelles no better than the artisan 
who stained their oaken wainscot. 


The error of the king lay, not so much in the encouragement of ingenuity 
and excellence, as in the indolent neglect of those duties and cares of 
government, which were in no degree incompatible with his patronage of 
the fine arts. Had he possessed the energy and powerful intellect of his 
grandfather — had he devoted the greater portion of his time to the 
administration of justice, to a friendly intercourse with his feudal nobles, 
and a strict and watchful superintendence of their conduct in the offices 


intrusted to them, he might safely have employed his leisure in any way 
most agreeable to him. Nothing can justify the king’s inattention to the 
cares of government, and the recklessness with which he shut his ears to the 
complaints and remonstrances of his nobility; but that he was cruel, unjust, 
or unforgiving — that he was a selfish and avaricious voluptuary — or that 
he drew down upon himself, by these dark portions of his character, the 
merited execration and vengeance of his nobles, is a representation founded 
on no authentic evidence, and contradicted by the uniform history of his 
reign and of his misfortunes. 


By his queen, Margaret, daughter of Christian, king of Denmark, James left 
a family of three children, all of them sons: James, his successor; a sec-ond 
son, also named James, created marquis of Ormonde, and who afterwards 
became archbishop of St. Andrews; and John, earl of Mar, who died 
without issue. The king was eminently handsome; his figure was tall, 
athletic, and well-proportioned; his countenance combined intelligence with 
sweetness, and his deep brown complexion and black hair resembled the 
hue rather of the warmer climates of the south than that which we meet in 
colder latitudes. His manners were dignified, but somewhat cold and 
distant, owing to his reserved and secluded habits of life. He was murdered 
in the thirty-fifth year of his age and the twenty-eighth of his reign.” 


CHAPTER IX JAMES TV AND FLODDEN FIELD 


[1488-1513 a.d.] 


The period covered by the reign of James IV was one of the most important 
in the history of western Europe since the introduction of Christianity. 
During these years began what is distinctively known as modern Europe in 
contradistinction to the Mid-dle Age which preceded it. By many of his 
qualities James IV was peculiarly fitted to rule men in such a time of 
transition. In the case of the two most important actions of his reign we 
shall see that it was in the teeth of all that nobles and commons could urge 
that he carried out a policy which gratified his own whims at such terrible 


cost to his people. Thus master of his own kingdom, he was able, in spite of 
its comparative insignificance, to make it a real force in the rivalries of the 
greater European powers. — Hume Brown.6 


The flight of James II had decided the battle of Sauchieburn which proved 
so fatal to him, and the lords of his party were suffered to withdraw towards 
Stirling without any vigorous pursuit, while the victors passed the night on 
the field. When intelligence was brought to the camp of the manner of the 
king’s death, it is said that the prince was overwhelmed with grief and 
remorse, which, however, were soon forgotten amid the pomp and 
ceremony of his accession to the throne. The day after the battle the victors 
fell back upon Linlithgow and dismissed their army, and the first act of the 
new king was to reward those who had supported his cause. On this very 
day, the 12th of June, 1488, grants of lands were made to the Humes and 
Hepburns, who had been among the most powerful of the prince’s 
supporters. 


After the interment of the late king the court removed to Perth, and James 
IV was crowned, with the usual ceremonies, in the abbey of Scone on the 
26th of June. The new king there committed the privy seal to the keeping of 
the prior of St. Andrews. James had before his elevation to the throne 
formed an attachment to the beautiful Margaret Drummond, the daughter of 
Lord Drummond, and her father, baser in his subserviency even than the 
other courtiers, encouraged an intimacy so dishonourable to his family. 


One of the first cares of the new government was to examine the foreign 
relations of the kingdom, which were likely to be considerably shaken by a 


revolution of so violent a character. An embassy was sent to Henry VII of 
England, and a truce for three years was concluded between the two coun- 
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tries. Parliament assembled at Edinburgh on the 4th of September, 1488. 
After the first preliminaries the persons charged with treason, including all 
who had borne arms on the late king’s side in the field of Stirling, were 
summoned to appear and defend themselves. One great object of these 
proceedings was to throw the blame of the late rebellion,1 and especially of 
the king’s death, upon the party who had supported the crown, and, by a 
strange perversion of terms, the men who had supported the reigning 
monarch against his insurgent subjects were described as rebels and traitors. 
They were accused, singularly enough, of having attempted to bring into the 
kingdom their enemies of England and to reduce the crown of Scotland to a 
dependence on that country ; and of having advised the late king repeatedly 
to break the agreements which he had made with his nobles. The earl of 
Buchan made a confession of guilt, and threw himself upon the king’s 
mercy, in re-turn for which he was pardoned and taken into favour. Ramsay, 
Lord Bothwell, the late king’s favourite, who had escaped out of the 
kingdom, failing to appear, was condemned and his estates confiscated. The 
latter were given to the lord Hailes, who was made an earl. By another act, 
all grants signed by the late king since the 2nd of February, when the prince 
took the field in arms against his father, were revoked, because, as it was 
pretended, they were made for the assistance of the treasonable faction 
which had been enemies to the realm and to the present king. 


The parliament was prorogued from time to time, holding, in fact, four 
different sessions. An attempt was made to restore order throughout the 
realm, and put an end to the practice of murder and robbery which then 
prevailed, by dividing the kingdom into districts, each of which was 
intrusted to the care of certain barons, who promised, on their oath, to do 
their utmost to detect and bring to punishment all offenders. Other laws 
were passed, providing for the better administration of justice, for the 
regulation and improvement of the commerce and coinage of the realm, and 
for putting a check on the practice of purchasing at the court of Rome 
presentations to benefices in Scotland. 


THE NAVAL VICTORIES OF SIR ANDREW WOOD (1489-1490 A.D.) 


Some naval successes occurred at this time to throw lustre on the 
commencement of the young king’s reign. Sir Andrew Wood, a naval 
officer of great talent and experience, had distinguished himself in several 
actions against the English during the reign of James III, his known 
faithfulness to whom is said to have been a matter of considerable 
embarrassment to the prince and the nobles of his party after their victory at 
Sauchieburn. Although he refused to acknowledge the new government, Sir 
Andrew was still active in the service of his country, and successfully 
protected the coasts against the piratical attacks of the English cruisers, 
who, unauthorised by their own government, took advantage of the 
domestic troubles in Scotland to attack the Scottish merchant and fishing 
vessels, and even plundered some of the smaller coast towns. 


In the February of the year 1490 a fleet of five English piratical ships 
entered the Clyde, and not only plundered the merchant ships, but gave 
chase to a vessel belonging to the king, and drove it into Dumbarton. The 
young king, provoked at this insult, again invited Sir Andrew Wood on 
shore, 


[‘ The rebels voted themselves “innocent, white, and free” of all guilt in the 
late king’s death. ] 
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and appealed to his patriotism, pointing out the danger and disgrace 
incurred by the whole nation in thus allowing a few ships to insult their 
coasts. 


From this moment Wood appears to have given his entire support to the 
young monarch. He undertook at once to attack the pirates, and when the 
courtiers recommended him to provide himself with a more numerous fleet, 
he replied with some pride that the two ships he had — the Flower and the 
Yellow Carrel — were enough for him. He immediately spread his sails, 
and finding the five English ships at anchor off the town of Dunbar, he 


captured them all after a desperate action, and bringing his prizes into Leith, 
presented their five captains to the king. 


Sir Andrew Wood now became a favourite with the king, who began to 
show an extraordinary taste for naval architecture. King Henry, though he 
was unwilling to break the truce, had been heard to express his wish that 
some one would reduce the pride of the Scottish sailors. Wood had been 
sent, for some purpose or other, to the coast of Flanders, and an enterprising 
merchant of London, named Stephen Bull, determined to intercept the 
Scottish commander on his return. Bull fitted out three good ships, and cast 
anchor behind the May, a small island off the mouth of the Forth, where he 
watched for the return of the two Scottish ships of war. 


The Flower and the Yellow Carvel found themselves unexpectedly in the 
presence of a formidable enemy. Sir Andrew had barely time to prepare for 
action when, as he approached, the English ships opened their fire upon 
him; the Scottish ships closed with the English, and lashed them together 
with cables. A desperate combat followed, which although it began early in 
the morning, at the approach of night was still undecided. At. the return of 
day the trumpets were sounded as the signal for renewing the combat, and 
they continued to fight with so much resolution that, unconsciously, they 
allowed themselves to drift with the tide into the mouth of the Tay. 


Here the shore on each side was soon covered with crowds of people, 
shouting and gesticulating to encourage their countrymen. Victory at length 
decided in favour of Sir Andrew Wood, who captured the three English 
vessels, which he carried into Dundee. Thence he proceeded to court, ami 
presented the English commander to the king. James generously set all 
prisoners at liberty, and sent them back to England, with an earnest 
remonstrance to King Edward on the depredations of his subjects. Wood 
rose to the highest degree of favour, and the king kept him much about his 
person at court as his instructor in naval matters, and rewarded him with 
grants of lands. 


THE RESTORATION OF ORDER 


This battle was gained on the 10th of August, 1490. The victory was the 
more welcome, because it came almost at the same moment that James 


gained a signal success over the lords who had risen up in arms against him. 
The vigorous conduct of the faction which had raised the king to the throne, 
and the unscrupulous use they had made of their power, did not entirely 
discourage their opponents. Two nobles who had hitherto acted with the 
party in power, but who are supposed to have been disappointed in their 
expectations of reward, the earl of Lennox and the lord Lisle, began the 
revolt. 


Lord Forbes, another of the insurgent nobles, marched about with the king’s 
shirt, all blood} and torn with the blows that had caused his death, 
displayed on the end of a spear, which was thus exhibited through Aberdeen 
and the chief towns of the adjacent counties. The public were excited by 
this exhibition, and by the exhortations with which it was accompanied”; 
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and the overgrown power of the Hepburns, with the overbearing conduct of 
Lord Drummond and his sons, who presumed on the influence of Margaret 
Drummond over the king, to commit great disorders, were themes which 
the opponents of the existing government turned to the utmost advantage. 
The king lost no time in proceeding against the northern rebels, and within 
a very short period the revolt was entirely suppressed. 


Most of those engaged in it were pardoned, and the leaders were soon 
afterwards taken into favour. “Thus,” says Buchanan,” “in a short time, all 
parties being reconciled, jocund peace and universal tranquillity ensued ; 
and, as if fortune had become handmaid to the king’s virtues, a plentiful 
harvest followed, and a golden season seemed to have arisen after the more 
than iron age. The king, however, when he had repressed public robberies 
by arms, and other vices by the severities of the laws, lest he should be 
thought to be a severe avenger to others, and too indulgent to himself, in 
order to show openly that his father was put to death against his desire, 
bound an iron chain around his body, to which he added a link every year 
during his life.” 


An embassy had been sent to France and other courts to seek a bride for the 
youthful monarch. Another embassy was sent to Denmark, to renew the 
friendly relations with that country, in 1492, and the archbishop of St. 
Andrews went to England, and an amicable arrangement was soon after 
made with King Henry for the regulation of the borders and the 
prolongation of the truce [by the Treaty of Coldstream, October, 1488]. 


A parliament was held at Edinburgh in the summer of 1493, which was 
occupied with measures of resistance to the encroachments of the court of 
Rome in regard to ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 


James determined to consolidate his kingdom by reducing the Highland 
clans to a more regular form of government than any to which they had 
hitherto submitted. To give greater effect to his plans, he made frequent 
visits to the Highlands, and accustomed his subjects in the north to the 
presence of their sovereign. He thus proceeded twice in the year 1490 from 
Perth across the mountains to the head of Loch Rannoch; he also made two 
visits to the Highlands in 1493, penetrating to Dunstaffnage and Mingarry; 
and in 1494 he thrice visited the Isles. 


These progresses were attended with the most salutary effects. The wild 
people of the north, unaccustomed to the pageantry of the court, were now 
taught to look with respect on the crown; and the rapidity of the king’s 
movements, the ease with which he penetrated into their mountain wilds, 
the success with which he proceeded against those who resisted, and the 
generosity with which he rewarded his friends, produced everywhere a 
ready submission to his will. The lord of the Isles was the only one whose 
great power encouraged him to offer serious resistance, and he was cited 
before a parliament at Edinburgh in 1493, and having been condemned of 
high treason, was deprived of his possessions, which were forfeited to the 
crown. 


JAMES IV SUPPORTS PERKIN WARBECK 


While James was thus restoring order and peace at home, his foreign 
relations were gradually assuming a more hostile character. He knew that 
Henry VII had given his countenance to conspiracies against his crown, and 
he was not unwilling to retaliate by giving his secret support to those who 


attempted to overthrow the government then established in England. Mutual 
suspicions increased the estrangement between the two princes, until at 
length, when the mysterious conspiracy of Perkin Warbeck led to an open 
attack on 
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the English monarch, James did not hesitate publicly to give it his support. 
It is supposed that the king of Scots had been in the secret of this plot long 
before the impostor was brought forward on the stage, and there can be no 
doubt that he had long been engaged in intimate correspondence with the 
duchess of Burgundy, the inveterate enemy of Henry VII, and the chief 
fosterer of Warbeck’s plot. 


When this impostor was in Ireland King James held open communication 
with him, and formally acknowledged him as duke of York: and when, in 
the November of 1494, the king received intelligence from Flanders that the 
pretended prince would visit Scotland, he made preparations for receiving 
him in the most honourable manner. James and the Scots in general seem to 
have been perfectly convinced that Warbeck was the person he pretended to 
be, and he was everywhere treated as the duke of York, and, among other 
favours, the king gave him in marriage his cousin, the beautiful Catherine 
Gordon, a daughter of the earl of Huntley. He was allowed to state his case 
before the king’s council, and it was determined that he should be assisted 
in making war on his enemy, the usurper King Henry .d 


Warbeck agreed to restore Berwick to Scotland when he was seated on the 
throne, and James led an invasion into Northumberland, September 20th, 
1496. As described in our history of England, the people refused to rise in 
Warbeck’s favour, and James was disgusted at the pretender’s own mildness 
in his treatment of the recalcitrant populace whom he hoped to rule. 
Accordingly, James returned to Scotland and signed the Truce of Ayton 
with England, September, 1497, leaving Warbeck to pursue his own 
vicissitudes till their end on the gallows of Tyburn.a 


PEACEFUL RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND; THE KING MARRIES 
THE PRINCESS 


MARGARET (1499-1503 A. D.) 


As King James advanced in years he gained in the love of his subjects and 
of his nobility. The latter, accustomed under two monarchs to be treated 
with suspicious jealousy, and often with stern hostility, seem to have 
rejoiced in a king whose prejudices were in their favour, and to have been 
willing at last to remain in tranquillity. James possessed many qualities 
which rendered him popular among his subjects of the middle and inferior 
classes. Generous and open in his manners, and fond of gaiety and mixing 
with the world, he, at the same time, partook in many of the more refined 
tastes’ of his father. 


The reign of James IV was the golden age of the old Scottish literature, and 
boasts of such names as Dunbar and Gawain Douglas; but James’ favourite 
pursuits were architecture and navigation. He lived in an age when 
wonderful discoveries of distant lands had drawn the attention of the wise 
and learned to the sea, and when the princes of Christendom began to be 
more than ever anxious for the possession of powerful fleets. Scotland 
could hardly be said to possess a royal fleet when the king ascended the 
throne, yet among her merchants and traders were many able and 
enterprising seamen, among whom we need only mention Sir Andrew 
Wood of Largo, Andrew and John Barton, Sir Alexander Mathison, and 
William Merrimouth of Leith. These men the king liked to have about his 
person, and under their directions he applied himself with great ardour to 
the study of naval affairs. He went out on short experimental voyages; 
mixed with 


[‘ The Spanish envoy Ayala e called James an excellent historian and a 


linguist, but Buchanan c makes him out “illiterate after the vice of his 
time.” | 
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this long interval of time Buddha was constantly worshipped by his 
followers as an all-powerful god. Legends show him to us appearing before 
his disciples and according them favours. One of the men most deeply 
learned in Buddhist practices, the pilgrim, Hwen Tsang, who visited the 
peninsula in the seventh century and entered a long novitiate, relates having 
seen Buddha appear before him in a sacred grotto. Legends and monuments 
are perfectly clear in their teachings, and had the study of Buddhism been 
primarily based upon them, an entirely different impression of the religion 
would have gained ground from that which now prevails. Unfortunately, the 
European writers on India had never visited that country, gaining all their 
knowledge of 
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Buddhism from books ; and ill chance liad directed them upon the works of 
certain philosophical sects, written live or six centuries after the death of 
Buddha, and containing little or nothing of the religion as actually practised. 


Neither did the metaphysical speculations, which so astonished Europe by 
their depth, contain an3’thing new. Now that the works of Indian writers are 
better known, the same theories have been found in the writings of the 
philosophical sects which developed during the Brahmanic period. 

Atheism, the contempt for life, morality as existing apart from religion, the 
world considered as illusion — all these had already appeared in certain 
philosophical works known under the name of Upanishads, of which there 
exist about two hundred and fifty, dating from all the epochs. In some are 
found the same doctrines that are presented in the philosophical writings of 
the Buddhists. Their authors also profess the doctrine of Karma, the 
fundamental belief of Buddhism as of all the religions of India — a doctrine 
according to which the acts accomplished by man in this life determine his 
condition in a future existence, this forming also the base of the code of 
Manu. The ultimate purpose of these successive reincarnations is absorption 
in the universal principle of things, the Brahma of which Manu speaks, 
parent to the Nirvana of Buddhism. Then, and then only is the soul absolved 
from reincarnation. 


[1497-1503 A.D.] 


the seamen and sailors; encouraged them with rewards and presents, and 
flattered their commanders by visiting them familiarly in their houses. 
Above all things, he paid attention to gunnery, and he not only prided 
himself on his train of artillery, but he practised with it himself. 


King Henry’s policy towards Scotland had been pacific in the extreme, and 
had been met with no unfriendly feeling by James, who was influenced by 
the intervention of Spain. Pedro de Ayala, the Spanish envoy at the court of 
England, had proceeded to Scotland in the year 1497 with a missive to King 
James from his sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, and he soon acquired so 
much influence over the prince to whom he was thus accredited, that he was 
appointed his principal commissioner in the negotiations with England. The 
result of these negotiations was the truce of seven years, concluded, as we 
have seen, at Ayton, on the 30th of September, 1497, and it was soon 
afterwards agreed that this truce should continue during the lives of the two 
monarchs, and for a year after the death of the survivor. 


Soon afterwards Ayala left Scotland, and James, no longer influenced by his 
counsels, seems to have been less earnest in his pacific negotiations, which 
were interrupted by the circumstances just related. They were now renewed 
with increased confidence, and the English king having sent his vice- 
admiral, Ryder, as ambassador to the Scottish court, the truce was finally 
signed at Stirling on the 20th of July, 1499. 


This important matter being arranged, King Henry sought with a wise 
policy to cement the alliance between the two countries by a new tie. A 
proposal had been made long before for a marriage between King James 
and King Henry’s eldest daughter, the princess Margaret, which had met 
with the approbation of the wisest statesmen of both countries; but different 
circumstances, combined with the tender age of the lady, and James’ 
attachment to Margaret Drummond, had interrupted the negotiations on this 
subject. They were now, however, renewed, and James’ nobles, fearful 
perhaps of the influence of the mistress combined with the king’s impetuous 
temper, warmly recommended the union. 


Commissioners on the part of the two kings held repeated meetings and 
consultations, the result of which was that the king and the princess were 
betrothed in the year 1500, although the marriage treaty was not finally 
signed till the 24th of January, 1503. It was stipulated in this treaty, that as 
the princess Margaret had not yet completed her twelfth year, her father 
should not be obliged to send her to Scotland before the 1st day of 
September, 1503; and within fifteen clays after her arrival there King James 
was bound to espouse her. The usual arrangements were made as to the 
income to be settled on the queen, and the dowry to be paid with her. 


It is supposed that the slowness with which the negotiations had been 
carried on was principally caused by the opposition of the Drummonds; but 
the influence on which they relied was suddenly broken by a domestic 
tragedy, which, though involved in the deepest mystery, we can hardly help 
connecting with the jealousy of the Scottish nobles. While the treaty of 
marriage with England had not yet received the royal signature, and James 
seemed unaccountably backward in giving it, the lady Margaret Drummond 
and her two sisters, Euphemia and Sibylla, who were then at Drummond 
Castle, were suddenly seized with illness after a repast, and died in great 
agony, with all the symptoms of having been poisoned. The circumstances 
of their death seem to have been studiously concealed, and their bodies 
were hastily removed to Dunblane and there buried immediately., without 
any 
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further inquiry. After this occurrence no further delay appears to have taken 
place in the preparations for the English marriage. 


The chain was now broken with which James had so long been bound, and 
he prepared eagerly for his marriage. At the beginning of August, 1503, the 
princess Margaret proceeded to Scotland, in charge of the earl of Surrey. 
She was now fourteen years old, while James had reached his thirty-first 
year. When Margaret reached Newbattle, only a few miles short of 


Edinburgh, James himself came to meet her. We are told by a contemporary 
writer that the king flew to Newbattle, like a bird that seeks its prey, and 
that, entering her chamber, he found her playing at cards. After the first 
familiar salutation, he entertained her by his performance on the clavichord 
and lute. When he departed he leaped on his fine courser without putting his 
foot in the stirrup, and set off at full speed, leaving his train far behind him. 
Perceiving, however, that the earl of Surrey had come out to greet him, he 
turned back and saluted the earl barehead. At his next visit, the queen 
exhibited her musical skill, while he listened with bended knee. On another 
occasion, the king came with a retinue of forty horse, while he rode himself 
on a mule. Everything was done to show the ardour of a youthful lover, 
eager to throw himself at the feet of the mistress of his heart. 


When at length the princess Margaret left Dalkeith to proceed to the capital, 
James met her half way, mounted on a bay horse trapped with gold, he and 
his attendants riding, to use the phrase of the old writer, as if after a hare. 
When they reached the suburbs of Edinburgh the princess descended from 
her litter, and mounted upon a pillion behind the king, and they thus rode 
through the streets of the city to the palace, amid the acclamations of the 
populace. On the 8th of August the marriage was solemnised in the abbey 
church of Holyrood, by the archbishop of St. Andrews. The days were 
passed in tournaments and similar pageantry, in which the king 
distinguished himself by his strength and martial skill. 


THE SCOTCH NAVY J THE CONQUEST OF DONALD DHU 


The numerous attendance of foreigners at James’ wedding showed the high 
respect which he had already gained abroad. Indeed, but a few months had 
passed since the Scottish king had been enabled to send a strong auxiliary 
force to assist the king of Denmark against the revolted Norwegians, in 
1502. He was enabled to give effective assistance to his northern ally and 
kinsman by the excellence of his fleet, for the improvement and perfection 
of which he never ceased to labour. 


Among the ships he was now building was one to which he gave the name 
of the Great St. Michael, which far exceeded in magnitude any that had 
previously been made in western Europe. The dimensions of this huge 
vessel are given by Pitscottie/ who tells us that in his days they were 


preserved at Tullibardine, “planted in hawthorn, the length and breadth, by 
the wright that helped to make her.” * She was two hundred and forty feet 
long, and thirty-six wide within the sides, which were ten feet thick. We are 
told that, in building this vessel, all the oak woods of Fife, except Falkland, 
w Tere used up, besides what was brought from Norway. 


While the king was rendering himself popular in the south, the spirit of 
revolt had again shown itself in the north. We have already mentioned 
James’ personal visits to the Highlands in the early part of his reign, and the 
success which attended them. At the close of the century, for some reason 
with which we are unacquainted, his policy towards the Highlanders was 
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suddenly changed, and in place of his former moderation, he became 
oppressive and unjust. He summarily revoked charters which he had 
granted himself, and, having appointed the earl of Argyll his lieutenant, he 
gave him authority to lease out nearly the whole lordship of the Isles. The 
old landholders were expelled ignominiously from the possessions of their 
forefathers, which were given to enrich the supporters of the king’s policy 
and measures. 


At this time (in 1502) Donald Dhu, the grandson of John lord of the Isles, 
had been shut up a close prisoner in the castle of Inchconnal for forty years, 
and the men of the Isles, who, in spite of the illegitimacy of his birth, 
looked upon him as the true heir of Ross and Innisgail, determined to set 
him at liberty, and proclaim him their king. The Mac-tans of Glencoe led 
the insurrection, and having surprised the castle of Inchconnal, they carried 
Donald Dhu in triumph to Torquil Macleod’s castle, in the isle of Lewis. 
This exploit was the signal for a general revolt of the fierce population of 
these districts, who overran Badenoch with fire and sword, and burned the 
town of Inverness. 


James was well aware of the dangerous confederacy which had been 
formed in the north, and he instantly called forth the military array of the 
kingdom. The supreme command of this army was afterwards intrusted to 
the earl of Arran. All the king’s improvements in ships and artillery were 
brought to bear upon the northerns, and produced a proportionate 
impression. 


It was now especially that James felt the importance of his fleet. A small 
squadron, under Sir Andrew Wood and another of his ablest seamen, Robert 
Barton, proceeded to the Isles, and the king, who was preparing an attack 
on the turbulent clans of Eskdale and Teviotdale, accompanied them as far 
as Dumbarton. The rebellion was thus soon appeased, and the chiefs who 
had supported the crown were rendered still more loyal by liberal grants of 
the confiscated lands. 


In the midst of these proceedings, between the breaking out of this northern 
insurrection and the sending of the fleet, James had called a parliament to 
give force to his measures of repression. This parliament met at Edinburgh 
on the eleventh of March, 1504, and proceeded at once to pass a variety of 
acts, the direct object of which was the reformation and civilisation of the 
Highlands. Other steps were taken by this parliament for facilitating the 
administration of justice throughout the kingdom. It appears that much 
confusion and delay of justice occurred in the court of the lords of the 
session, from the great accumulation of cases, for the relief of which a court 
of daily council was appointed, the judges of which were to be appointed by 
the king, and they were to hold their sittings in Edinburgh. 


An act was passed restricting the granting of comprehensive pardons, under 
which persons guilty of great crimes had been accustomed to purchase 
impunity. Various other laws were made at this time for protecting 
agriculture, for regulating the letting of lands, and for equalising weights 
and measures. It was finally declared that all barons or freeholders, whose 
annual revenue was less than a hundred marks, might absent themselves 
from the meeting of the three estates, provided they sent their procurators to 
answer for them ; but that those whose income exceeded that sum should be 
obliged to attend, a law which affected the constitution of the parliament 
itself. 


This parliament was followed, as we have already stated, by the expedition 
against the Highlanders, on his return from which the king marched with his 
powerful army to punish the borderers for their plundering propensities. He 
had first sent a messenger to the English king, requesting his co-operation 
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in the task of purging the borders of thieves, who disturbed the peace of 
both kingdoms, and accordingly the English warden, Lord Dacre, was 
ordered to repair to James’s headquarters at Lochmaben. This “raid of 
Eskdale,“as it was called, was long remembered on the border for the 
summary justice which was executed upon multitudes of turbulent 
marauders. Scarcely a month had passed after this expedition when James 
found it necessary to make another progress in the north, by way of Scone, 
Forfar, Aberdeen, and Elgin, as far as Forres, for the purpose of examining 
the proceedings of the judges and seeing personally that the laws were 
properly executed. 


The next year a new insurrection broke out in the Isles, headed by Torquil 
Macleod, with Maclean of Dowart, Macquarrie of Ulva, Macneil of Barra, 
and Mackinnon. A fleet under the command of John Barton was again sent 
to the northern seas, and the earl of Huntley was directed to invade the Isles 
from the north, while the king himself proceeded against them from the 
south. By these vigorous measures the rebellion was quickly suppressed, 
and in 1506 the northern hold of Torquil Macleod, the castle of Stornaway 
in Lewis, was taken by storm, and the power of its lord entirely destroyed. 
Donald Dhu, whom the insurgents had proclaimed king of the Isles, escaped 
to Ireland, where he died. 


In this manner the king reduced his whole kingdom to such a state of order 
and good government, that about a year later he took what might have been 
considered a somewhat hazardous method of testing the obedience of his 
subjects to the laws. He set out on horseback secretly and alone, with 
nothing but his riding cloak cast round him, his hunting knife at his belt, 
and six-and-twenty pounds in his purse for his travelling expenses. Thus 
equipped, he rode from Stirling to Perth, and thence by Aberdeen and Elgin 
to the shrine of St. Duthoc in Ross, where he heard mass. The king related 
with pride that through this long and solitary progress he met with no 
interruption, and saw nothing but tranquillity; and having made himself 
known, and assembled the principal nobles and gentry of the districts 
through which he had passed, he returned with them in a sumptuous 
progress to Stirling. 


JAMES COMES IN CONFLICT WITH HENRY VIII 


Proud of his fleet, James began to interfere more in the political affairs of 
the Continent. Among all his foreign allies he was most partial to France. 
This led to a certain degree of estrangement between Scotland and England, 
and the breach was increased when, after the Spanish successes in Italy, 
James entered into an offensive alliance with France against Spain, the 
favourite ally of King Henry VII. Soon after this he exerted himself 
successfully in protecting the duke of Guelders from the designs of the 
emperor Maxi-milian. And when an embassy from the pope came to urge 
him to break off his alliance with the French king, he was so far from 
listening to it that he offered to send Louis an auxiliary force of four 
thousand Scots to serve in his wars in Italy. In 1508 the archbishop of St. 
Andrews and the earl of Arran were sent on an embassy to France to 
procure commercial privileges. 


The death of Henry VII on the 21st of April, 1509, came to render more 
difficult the relations with England. The Scottish monarch was becoming 
gradually so much attached to France that he allowed himself to be led into 
a course of policy which was injurious to his country and fatal to himself. 
The pacific temper of Henry VII had been extremely favourable to the 
advancing prosperity of Scotland, and James had begun to assume a proud 
and haughty bearing in his transactions with the sister country; but in his 
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brother-in-law, Henry VIII, he found a prince who was as proud and 
intemperate as himself; and although mutual congratulations were 
exchanged on his accession to the throne, it was not likely that the amity 
between them would last long undisturbed. 


The ocean seems at this time to have been considered a sort of open* field, 
on which the ships of one nation did not scruple to attack and plunder those 
of another whenever they thought they could do it with impunity. 


A few years before the time of which we are speaking the Hollanders had 
taken and plundered a small fleet of Scottish merchantmen, and slain the 
crews. This was not considered a subject for diplomatic remonstrance 
between the two countries; but Andrew Barton was sent with a squadron to 
punish the depredators, which he did so effectually that he sent home to his 
king a multitude of hogsheads filled with the heads of the Dutch sailors. On 
another occasion the Bartons had been attacked and plundered by the 
Portuguese, upon which King James granted letters of reprisal, which were 
soon carried into effect. 


The Portuguese navy and commerce were at this time the richest and most 
powerful in the world, and the Scottish navigators would gain too much in 
such an extensive field of depredation to leave it. At length, in 1507, John 
Barton, the father, was taken in his ship, the Lion, and imprisoned at 
Campvere, in Zealand. This provoked King James to renew and extend the 
letters of reprisal to Barton’s sons. The Bartons now seem for two years to 
have carried on an indiscriminate war with the Portuguese merchant navy, 
and, under cover of this excuse, with those of other nations. It is said that 
these ships, and especially Andrew Barton with the Lion and a smaller 
vessel, watched off the English ports to attack the merchantmen as they 
entered, and captured many and carried them to Scotland as prizes under 
pretence that they were laden with Portuguese goods. 


Two English ships were sent to watch in the Downs, and attack Andrew 
Barton on his return from a cruise which he was making against the 
Portuguese; according to some accounts the expedition was undertaken by 
order of King Henry, who was irritated by the frequent complaints of his 
merchants; according to others, the ships were fitted out privately by the 
earl of Surrey. The two ships now sent to intercept Andrew Barton were 
placed under the command of the earl of Surrey’s two sons, the lord 
Thomas Howard and Sir Edward Howard. The two Howards put to sea 
immediately, and had the fortune to fall in with Barton’s two ships, the Lion 
(one of the largest ships in the Scottish navy, and inferior in size only to the 
Great Harry, the largest ship of war belonging to England), and an armed 
bark called the Jenny Perwin. The latter tried to make her escape, and was 
closely pursued by Sir Edward Howard, while the lord Howard engaged 
with Barton. 


Both parties fought with the utmost obstinacy, and it is said that Barton, 
when he lay on the deck desperately wounded, still continued to encourage 
his men with his whistle, till he was killed by a cannon-ball. His ship was 
then boarded and captured; the bark was overtaken and soon surrendered, 
and both ships were carried into the Thames. The vessels were detained as 
lawful prizes, but their crews, after a short imprisonment, were sent home to 
Scotland. 


King James was enraged at the insult offered to his navy, as well as for the 
loss of one of his best ships and the death of a favourite officer, and he sent 
a herald to the court of England to remonstrate and demand redress in 
threatening language. But King Henry condescended to give no other reply 
than that the defeat of pirates ought never to be a matter of dispute among 
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princes. The great sensation which the defeat of Andrew Barton seems to 
have caused in England, and the length of time during which it was 
remembered with pride, furnishes a decisive proof that the English must 
have suffered much from the depredations of the Scottish rovers. The defeat 
of Andrew Barton is placed by the annalists in August, 1511. 


Another cause of irritation between the two countries occurred about the 
same time, in the revenge of Andrew Ker on the English murderers of his 
father, Sir Robert Ker. Engaging warmly in the interests of the king of 
France, James watched with anxiety the various leagues and combinations 
which were made for or against him; and when at length in the beginning of 
the year 1511 the English monarch joined the Italian league against Louis, 
James took up earnestly the quarrel of the latter. James was offended at the 
same time by some attacks of the English on his continental allies, and by 
Henry’s refusal to deliver to the Scottish queen the jewels which had been 
bequeathed to her by her father. 


For the attainment of this final state of absorption, Buddhists and Brah- 
manists lay down the same rules ; namely, suppression of all desire, 
renunciation of the things of this world, and a life passed in solitude and 
contemplation. 


The philosophical theories of the age of Buddhism were thus the same as 
those held in the Brahmanic age which had preceded it. They are theories 
which developed parallel with the religion that was taught by the priests and 
practised by the people, yet they differed from it essentially. To look upon 
these doctrines as being identical with Buddhism would be to commit an 
error as great as though we were to confound the theories of certain 
Upanishads with Brahmanism ; nevertheless it is these philosophical 
utterances of some of the disciples of Buddha which have been received in 
Europe as Buddhism itself. 


It would seem to suggest itself at once as improbable that a religion 
counting five hundred million believers could be founded solely on cold 
philosophical reasoning ; but perhaps an error of such a nature is excusable 
in the case of learned men who, having passed their lives in the study of 
books, have had no time to pursue the deeper study of men. In two or three 
thousand years, when the centre of civilisation shall have again shifted and 
our present languages and the books written in them have been forgotten, it 
is quite probable that some professor who has come upon the English 
language in his researches shall translate the first works that come to his 
hand, such as Spencer’s First Principles, or Darwin’s Origin of Species, and 
give them to the world as the beliefs professed by the Christian peoples in 
the nineteenth century. 


It is only necessary to observe Hindus closely to perceive that they are not 
the people to adopt the tenets of any religion that is without divinity. The 
Hindu not believe in gods ? Why, the world is full of them for him. He 
addresses prayers to the tiger that devours his flocks, to the railroad bridge 
constructed by the European, to the European himself if occasion arises. 
Make him learn by heart the catechism of the southern Buddhists, recently 
composed with the assistance of Europeans, which teaches that the universe 
has no creator, that all is illusion, and you will see that that will not prevent 
him from feeling the need of still offering up worship to the great Buddha 


At the beginning of 1512 Henry declared war against France; and soon 
afterwards his ambassador, along with those of France, Spain, and the pope, 
arrived at James’s court. James treated Henry’s pacific proposals with 
coldness; he spoke with indignation against the league into which he had 
entered against France, and laboured earnestly but in vain to reconcile 
Louis and the pope. 


It still remained doubtful whether James would plunge into war or not. He 
had talked loudly, and had made great preparations, and he had already 
ordered his naval commanders to look out for English ships, but when he 
had completed his fleet he found that he had spent all his money in 
preparations, and that he had none left for carrying on the war. Offers of 
accommodation were made on both sides, which ended in James insisting 
on Henry’s abandoning the league against France. 


The two countries could hardly be said to be at peace, for his naval 
commanders had obtained letters of reprisal, and Leith was crowded with 
English prizes. James at the same time attempted to raise up a war against 
the English monarch in Ireland by entering into negotiations with 
O’Donnell, of Ulster, and that chieftain repaired to the Scottish court in the 
spring of 1513. He was at the same time encouraged in his designs by the 
arrival of ships from Denmark bringing him a contribution of arms and 
ammunition; and La Motte came with a French squadron laden with 
provisions for the fleet, and brought rich presents from King Louis to the 
Scottish nobles who were believed to exercise most influence over his 
mind. 


But James was finally decided by one of those incidents which manifested 
his weakness and want of prudence. It appears that his backwardness had 
already alarmed Louis, and his queen, Anne of Brittany, well aware of his 
temper, addressed James in a romantic letter,1 in which she claimed his 
protection as a distressed damsel who was attacked by a traitorous monarch, 
and she sent him a ring from her finger as to her own faithful knight, 
accompanied with a present of fourteen thousand crowns. The French king 
had not calculated without reason on the success of this artful stratagem, for 
from the moment he received the letter James seems to have resolved on 


[‘ In the words of Pitscottie:/ “The queine of France also writt ane love 
lettre to the king of Scotland, nameing him hir love, shewing him that shoe 
had sufferred meikle rebuik for his saik in France, for the defending of his 
honour, quhairfoir shoe beleived that he wold recompence hir with sum of 
his kinglie support in sick ane necessitie, that is, that he wold raise ane 
armie and cum thrie fute on Inglis ground, for hir sak, and to that effect 
shoe sent him ane ring aff hir finger, worth fyfteine thousand French 
crounes.”’ | 
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hostilities; and when soon afterwards intelligence arrived that King Henry 
had landed in France, he ordered his army to assemble, and his ships to put 
to sea. 


THE DISASTROUS WAR WITH ENGLAND, AND JAMES’ DEATH ON 
FLODDEN FIELD 


On both elements James’ proceedings ended most disastrously. His fleet 
was one in which at that day he might justly take pride. It consisted of the 
Great Michael, already described, with a thirty-oared galley belonging to 
her; of thirteen great ships of war, and of about the same number of smaller 
vessels. This fleet was well provisioned, and carried on board three 
thousand soldiers under the command of the earl of Arran, who, from his 
superior feudal rank, had the chief command of the fleet as well as the 
army. James embarked in the Great Michael, and remained some days with 
the fleet, encouraging the seamen. 


When he left, Arran, whose incapacity as a commander was soon obvious, 
instead of obeying the king’s orders, which were to sail immediately for 
France, proceeded to the coast of Ireland, where he landed his troops and 
stormed the town of Carrickfergus, which was plundered and burned, and 
its inhabitants, without regard to age or sex, treated with the most brutal 
barbarity. After this exploit the earl returned with the fleet to Ayr to dispose 


of the plunder. James was greatly enraged when he heard of the earl of 
Arran’s proceedings, and he immediately sent Sir Andrew Wood to 
supersede him in the command. Before he reached the coast Arran had 
again set sail, but all we know of the further history of his fleet is that it did 
reach France, and that at the beginning of the next reign a few of the ships 
returned in a shattered and disabled state. It is supposed that the Great 
Michael and most of the other ships were sold for a trifle to the king of 
France, and that they rotted in foreign harbours or were broken up for the 
timber. 


After the fleet had departed the king employed himself with the utmost 
activity to assemble his army, and although the war was not generally 
popular, James was so much beloved by his subjects that they flocked from 
all parts to his standard, and even the clans from the Highlands and the Isles 
joined their sovereign imder their different chiefs. The army thus assembled 
amounted at the lowest estimate to a hundred thousand men. 


James had already sent a messenger to King Henry, who was in France, 
bearing a letter of recrimination and defiance, in which he made a long 
enumeration of injuries, true or imaginary, which he had experienced from 
that monarch. James’ messenger found the king of England in his camp 
before Terouanne, and when he delivered his letter Henry burst into an 
ungovernable passion. The herald replied to this outburst of anger by a 
denunciation of war. 


James showed by no means the same activity in making war that he had 
manifested in preparing for it, and he had to contend with the earnest 
exhortations of his queen and of many of his best counsellors, who 
deprecated the war. He seems, however, no longer to have hesitated in his 
resolution, and a first demonstration of hostilities was made by his 
chamberlain, Lord Home, who crossed the border with a force of eight 
thousand men, and after plundering and laying waste the adjoining districts 
of England, returned homeward with his booty. But with an extraordinary 
neglect of military precautions he forgot to push on his picquets, and at a 
pass called Broom house was charged furiously by Bulmer’s cavalry, and so 
entirely defeated that the lord Home fled for his life, leaving his banner on 
the field, and his brother, 
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Sir George Home, a prisoner in the hands of the victors. The Scots lost on 
this occasion five hundred men slain and four hundred taken prisoners. 


King James, deeply mortified at the result of this invasion, determined 
immediately to inarch into England at the head of his army and wipe off the 
disgrace of Home’s defeat. This fatal determination was earnestly combated 
by the queen and those who were in favour of peace, and unable to make 
any impression on his obstinate temper, they seem to have made an attempt 
to work upon his superstitious feelings. The king had summoned his army 
to assemble at Edinburgh, and while they were there voices were heard at 
the dead hour of midnight, at the market cross of Edinburgh, where citations 
were usually made, summoning the king and the chief leaders of the army 
to appear within sixty days at the bar of the infernal judge. Before he left 
Linlithgow to place himself at the head of his troops, James attended as 
usual the service of vespers in the church of St. Michael. 


Suddenly an old man, bareheaded and of venerable appearance, was seen to 
enter the church and approach him. His hah, which was of a bright golden 
colour, flowed over his shoulders, but it was thinly scattered over his 
smooth, bald forehead. He was clad in a long robe of blue, girt about the 
middle with a linen girdle. The crowd made way respectfully as the stranger 
approached, and proceeding directly to the king, he leaned over the chair 
where he was kneeling, and addressed him in a solemn and distinct voice — 
” I am sent to warn thee against proceeding in thy present undertaking, 
which admonition if thou neglect it will not fare well either with thee or 
with those who accompany thee; I am also ordered to warn thee to beware 
of familiarity with women, for if thou do otherwise, it will occasion thy 
destruction and disgrace.” The speaker then withdrew in the same 
mysterious manner, and when, as soon as the service was ended, James 
ordered him to be brought into his presence, he was not to be found, nor 
could anybody tell how he had vanished. Buchanan1’ received the account 


of this incident from Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, who was standing by 
the king’s chair at the time of the occurrence. 


If this apparition caused any misgivings in the royal mind they were quickly 
dissipated when he arrived at Edinburgh and found himself at the head of 
one of the most numerous and best-equipped armies that a Scottish monarch 
had ever led into the field. His large train of artillery was at that time 
remarkable. With his army, after having passed it in review in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, he marched, apparently with no definite plan 
of operations, and entering England on the 22nd of August, encamped on 
the banks of the river Till, one of the tributaries to the Tweed, at a place 
called Twiselhaugh. He remained here two days, and on the 24th of August 
issued a proclamation promising that the heirs of all who fell in the present 
campaign should inherit without payment of the usual feudal fines. 


The next few days were spent in exploits unworthy to occupy the time of a 
splendid army like that which James had brought into the country of his 
enemy. He first marched down the Tweed, and invested the castle of 
Norham, which held out for a week. He then returned up the river and 
besieged and took the castle of Wark. He then advanced a few miles and 
took and destroyed the small fortresses of Etal and Ford, the latter 
belonging to Sir William Heron, who was still his prisoner in Scotland. 
Much precious time was thrown away in these unprofitable undertakings: 
but this was not all. In the capture of Ford the Lady Heron, a beautiful but 
artful woman, fell into James’ hands, and [it is said] he became deeply 
enamoured, and that she used her influence over his affections to cause still 
further delays, 
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while she kept up a secret correspondence with the English leaders. Time 
was thus given to the latter to concentrate their forces and march against the 
invaders/’ 


The English, under the earl of Surrey, met the Scotch at the fatal hill of 
Flodden, September 9th, 1513, where, as described at length in our history 
of England, the Scotch army was overpowered after having apparently 
gained the day.a 


No one thought of abandoning the king who with useless valour fought 
amidst the foremost in the conflict. Night at last separated the combatants; 
and the Scottish, like a wounded warrior, whom his courage sustains so 
long as the conflict lasts, but who faints with loss of blood when it is ended, 
became sensible of the extent of their loss, and melted in noiseless retreat 
from the field of battle in which the king and his nobles had perished. 


There lay slain on the fatal field of Flodden twelve Scottish earls, thirteen 
lords, and five eldest sons of peers — fifty chiefs, knights, and men of 
eminence, and about ten thousand common men. Scotland had sustained 
defeats in which the loss had been numerically greater, but never one in 
which the number of the nobles slain bore such a proportion to those of the 
inferior rank. The cause was partly the unusual obstinacy of the long 
defence, partly that when the common people began, as already mentioned, 
to desert their standards, the nobility and gentry were deterred by shame 
and a sense of honour from following their example. 


The Scots historians long contested the fact that James IV fell in the field of 
Flodden, and denied that the body which the English exhibited as the corpse 
of that unhappy king was in reality that of their sovereign. Some supposed 
that having escaped from the slaughter, James had gone to the Holy Land as 
a pilgrim to appease the resentment of heaven, which he conceived had sent 
his last misfortune in vengeance for his accession to his father’s death. But 
there is no doubt in the present day that the body of James was found and 
carried to Berwick by the lord Dacre, to whom the king must have been 
personally well known. It was afterwards interred in the monastery of 
Sheen or Richmond. The corpse was pierced with two arrows and had 
received the mortal wound from a bill or battle-axe. This amiable but ill- 
fated monarch left two lawful children, James, his successor, and 
Alexander, a posthumous infant, who did not live two years. James IV was 
the only Scottish king that fell in battle with the English since the defeat 


and death of Malcolm III near Ahiwick. He fell in his forty-first year, after 
he had reigned twenty-six years.0 


SCOTCH FEUDALISM 


In turning our inquiries to the progress and improvement of the Scots 
during this period, we still find our materials both scanty and obscure. The 
Scottish kings were not absolute sovereigns, as in other countries of Europe, 
but of limited power and authority; and it depended upon their own 
individual energies whether that little might not be reduced to an absolute 
nonentity. Hence the difficulty of understanding the form of government 
that prevailed in Scotland as compared with that of England. 


If the Scottish king was brave and active, he could only maintain his regal 
superiority by availing himself of the mutual jealousies of his nobles, and 
arming the one half against the other; but if, on the other hand, he was weak 
or facile, he generally sank into their tool and reigned by their sufferance. 
All this is evident in the history of Robert Bruce, as contrasted with that of 
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Robert III; or of James I and James II with that of James III. In either case, 
it was a continual struggle for superiority between king and nobles, where 
the latter claimed an independence almost equal to his own. In the case of 
these sovereigns, also, we find nothing of that divinity that hedges a king,1 
by which his person is invested with such sacredness as to exempt it from 
violence, and his authority with such abstract right that to resist it is sinful, 
as well as unconstitutional.” 


As Laing0 says: “The Scots were seldom distinguished for loyalty.” And 
Brodie * writes : ” The little respect paid to royalty is conspicuous in every 
page of Scottish history.” Wilkes expressed himself in the House of 
Commons: “Scotland seems, indeed, the natural foyer of rebellion, as Egypt 
of the plague.” And Nimmo ” said : ” Never was any race of monarchs 


more unfortunate than the Scottish. Their reigns were generally turbulent 
and disastrous, and their own end often tragical.”” 


On the contrary, when a vassal rebelled he had only to send letters to his 
sovereign renouncing all further allegiance and bidding him defiance, in 
which case he was no longer a traitor but an open enemy, and might even 
slay the king should the opportunity be within his reach. Such was the 
argument of Sir Robert Graham, a man well versed in the laws of Scotland, 
when he was placed upon his trial for the assassination of James I. By 
letters under his hand he had disclaimed the king’s authority and proclaimed 
himself the mortal enemy of James, upon whom he would inflict his worst ; 
and after this he thought himself justified in striking down the king even 
within the sacred precincts of a monastery. His judges might therefore slay 
him in return, nowr that the opportunity was theirs; but to torture him as 
well as put him to death was a stretch of tyranny which the lawr of Scotland 
could not justify. 


These restrictions upon the regal authority lead us to a consideration of that 
feudalism by which they were imposed. In England the nobility established 
over the country by William were Norman conquerors, whose lands and 
privileges were the rewards of violence and oppression; and the people, 
who continued to regard them as strangers and as enemies, thought 
themselves entitled to recover their own lost rights as soon as they were 
strong enough for the purpose. Hence the jealousy with which the English 
nobility were watched by the commons, and the facility with which an 
English sovereign could pull these temporary tyrants down when he 
adopted the wise policy of making himself strong in the affections of the 
people. 


But the character as well as the origin of Scottish feudalism, was different. 
The founders of its noble families, although for the most part Normans also, 
had entered the country not as conquerors, but refugees or malcontents, and 
were received with that distinction which was due to their bravery, military 
skill, and superior civilisation. They thus became Scotland’s best 
counsellors in peace and leaders in wrar, and the lands and honours which 
they won in the new home of their adoption were the willing awards of a 


grateful king and people. In this way they became not the lordly oppressors, 
but the fathers and 


[‘ But in Scotland the crown was possessed of very little power, and the 
king could scarce be considered as more than the first baron of the 
kingdom, subject to be restrained, imprisoned, dethroned, and slain, at the 
pleasure of a turbulent aristocracy. It is true that when the Scottish monarch 
possessed the love and affection of his peers he was generally allowed 
considerable weight in the national councils; but the extent of his power 
usually rested on the degree of personal estimation in which he was held. 
James III was repeatedly imprisoned and finally deposed and murdered by 
the same class of nobles (in some instances the very same individuals) who 
loved, honoured, and obeyed his more popular son with such devotion that 
they followed him against their own better judgment to the fatal field of 
Flodden, in which with the flower of his kingdom he lost his life.ff] 
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protectors of their Scottish vassals, and the feeling of devotedness towards 
their feudal superiors became in the hearts of the latter a downright national 
characteristic. Possessed of such power and surrounded by such adherents, 
it was no wonder if, in process of time, these nobles became envious of the 
regal authority and sought to repress it. This was all the more natural, as the 
Scottish kings, whether of the Bruce or Stuart line, had originally been 
nothing more than Norman nobles like themselves, and had been elevated 
to the throne by a lucky combination of chances. Hence the power of the 
Scottish nobility, and their readiness to turn it against the sovereign; so that 
while England had only one Leicester, and one Hotspur, and one Warwick, 
Scotland had a hundred. 


In a country by nature so sterile, and among a people so incessantly 
occupied either with intestine wars or English invasions, the arts of 
agriculture were not likely to be well understood or even greatly cared for. 
A feudal lord who wished to increase his followers had only to subdivide 


his barren acres into roods, and the families so located had neither the 
means nor the stimulus to turn such miserable strips into regular, well- 
cultivated farms. Besides, with even more ample means the Scottish 
agriculturist had little inducement to plough or sow when he knew not by 
what hand the harvest might be gathered. When an English army crossed 
the border it generally drove into the heart of the kingdom, eating whatever 
produce it could find, and destroying what it could not use; and when the 
peasants returned after the invasion was over they found nothing but wasted 
fields and empty larders. Their only hope of present subsistence in this case 
arose from a counter-foray into England, with which they generally requited 
every inroad of the enemy, and thus they contrived to indemnify themselves 
for their losses among the rich corn-fields and fat pastures of Cumberland 
and Northumberland. 


Added to these evils by which agricultural industry was checked may be 
mentioned the tenures upon which farms were generally held, where the 
leases only lasted from year to year, so that the occupant might be displaced 
upon a very short notice. The rent, too, was commonly paid by military 
service; and thus while the farmer was almost continually in harness under 
the banner of his lord, his fields were left to the cultivation of women, 
children, and villains, as villainage was still continued in Scotland after it 
had ceased in England. All these causes not only serve to explain the very 
defective state of Scottish agriculture, but might make us wonder how such 
a numerous population could have been supported, did we not call to mind 
how heavily the whole English border was taxed by the hungry stomachs of 
their northern antagonists. 


Pasturage rather than tillage, indeed, formed the main dependence of the 
Scots, as this required little labour, while the cattle, in the event of an 
inroad, could be driven to the hills and fastnesses. But if the miseries of 
famine were so destructive in England, with all its industry and abundance, 
we may conceive what such visitations were in Scotland, whose inhabitants 
even at the best were generally confined to scanty rations. Conscious of the 
preyalent national defect and anxious to assimilate his native country to the 
improved state of England, James I endeavoured to amend its agriculture, 
but this, too, was by act of parliament, for which his subjects little cared. By 
this act every farmer having a plough and eight oxen was required to sow 


and all the gods of his sanctuary. The most ancient of all books on 
Buddhism, the Lalita Vistara written some eighteen centuries ago, six cen- 
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turies later tliau Buddha himself, contains a number of dissertations on the 
illusiveness and vanity of the things of this world. But to whom is Buddha 
teaching these truths ? To the gods, principally, to those innumerable gods 
of whom mention is made on every page and who, Brahma at their head, 
presided at the birth of the reformer who was to be god in his turn, 
accompanied him wherever he went and finally came to offer him worship. 
Naturally contradictions abound in this book ; but they are no contradictions 
to the Hindu. His thought is formed in an entirely different mould from 
ours, for him our European logic does not exist. Not a single one of his 
books, from the antique epics of the Ramayana and the Mahahharata to the 
philosophical works previously referred to, is free from glaring 
contradictions. Doubtless logic is not always lacking, but it is that feminine 
form which carries its deductions to their extreme limit without concerning 
itself with contradictions. 


It is quite necessary, if one wishes to comprehend Buddhism, to consider 
alongside of the philosophical speculations superimposed upon it the 
multitude of gods which no religion of India can do without. Buddha no 
more tried to siiake the foundations of the Brahmanic Pantheon than he 
tried — an oft-repeated error notwithstanding — to set at naught the laws of 
caste. Indeed there has never been a reformer powerful enough to dislodge 
this corner-stone of India’s social constitution. 


The preceding goes to make plainly apparent that Buddhism is simply an 
evolution of Brahmanism, preserving its multiplicity of gods, and altering 
merely its moral teachings. Nor was it until the expiration of several 
centuries that it began to be clearly differentiated from the ancient faith ; 
probably at the outset it was not even looked upon as in the nature of a new 
cult. There is nothing to indicate that Asoka believed himself to be adhering 
to doctrines hitherto untaught ; mention is made but once or twice of 
Buddha in all the religious edicts which this king spread over India and of 
which a great number remain to us. He recommends the widest tolerance 
towards all religious sects, and Buddhism must have presented itself to him 


annually a firlot of wheat, half a firlot of pease, and forty beans, under a 
penalty of ten shillings ; and every baron to sow a like quantity upon his 
own ground, under a forfeiture of four times the sum. 


Besides destroying peaceful industry by converting the peasantry into 
soldiers the wars with England created more than one class of society, by 
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which the progress of Scottish civilisation was heavily retarded. And first of 
these we should mention the moss-troopers, men who lived upon the border 
and were therefore exposed to the first brunt of every onset. As they were 
thus the outposts of a hostile encampment they were, by birth, necessity, 
habit, and inclination, soldiers and nothing else; men who lived by English 
plunder and generally died upon an English gallows, if they were not so 
fortunate as to die in harness and upon the battlefield. Sometimes, also, 
when English plunder was not so abundant or so easily reached, they betook 
themselves to what they modestly called “a little shifting for their living,” 
and robbed the pasturages or granaries of their own inland countrymen as 
readily as those of the Southrons, of whom they were the born and sworn 
enemies. 


But besides these moss-troopers, who were amenable to the border laws and 
subject to the rule of the border wardens, there were the broken clans 
composed of communities settled upon those portions of the border usually 
called Debatable land. These men, who had lost their feudal lords as well as 
their native homes, and been driven hither and thither by the continual 
shifting of the boundary line between the two kingdoms, at length came to 
regard both as their natural enemies, and robbed either indiscriminately, 
while it was difficult to follow them into their fastnesses, or drive them 
from their strongholds. 


A less formidable, but equally pernicious class, whom the wars with 
England tended to create, were the sturdy beggars, otherwise called 


“sorners” or “gaberlunzies,” who multiplied in Scotland to an incredible 
extent. These, too, were not exclusively composed of the lowest of society; 
on the contrary, many of them either were, or pretended to be, men of gentle 
birth, although impoverished in their circumstances ; and upon the strength 
of their honourable descent they pursued their humble vocation, not in rags 
and with a piteous whine, but with horses, hawks, and attendants, so that 
where they could not obtain admission in virtue of their high-sounding 
names, they were able to enforce it by storm or onslaught. 


These jackdaws, however, were often detected, stripped of their borrowed 
plumes, and driven forth to herd with their own kind. But still, beggary 
continued to thrive on account of that mistaken .hospitality which would 
allow no one to pass the door as well as that craving for news which is 
always strongest in a divided and thinly peopled country, so that Scotland 
remained pre-eminently a land of sturdy beggars until they dwindled into 
the Blue-gowns and Edie Ochiltrees of the close of the eighteenth century. 


WAR CUSTOMS 


While such were the consequences which the wars of the two rival 
countries entailed upon Scotland on account of its being by far the weaker 
and the poorer, the war usages and customs of the Scots demand our 
consideration, as these constituted a large portion of the everyday life of the 
people. This subject, however, is so fully explained in the history of their 
military achievements that it may be dismissed with a brief notice. The 
training and customs of chivalry among them were of the same kind that 
prevailed not only in England but over Europe; and the country produced 
such stalwart knights as England or Europe could seldom have 
overmatched. There was little, however, of tournament practice in Scotland 
owing to the poverty of the people and their constant occupation in the 
realities of war, although its 
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knights, when summoned to the trial, could back a war-horse and couch a 
lance as skilfully as the best. 


One favourite weapon of these champions was the axe, which, 
notwithstanding its unwieldiness, they could handle, according to 
Froissart,‘1 with wonderful dexterity, and deal with it such strokes that, 
according to the great chronicler’s favourite phrase, “it was a pleasure to 
behold them.” Of this, indeed, the encounter of Bruce at Bannockburn with 
De Bohun was a sufficient testimony. While tournaments were seldom held 
in Scotland, single combats, either judicial or from private feud, were of 
almost constant occurrence and were fought out on horseback with the 
lance or on foot with the two-handed sword, or axe and dagger. 


As in the wars between the English and Scots the former were generally the 
assailants, their favourite weapon, the longbow, was well fitted for such a 
purpose; while the Scots, who stood on the defensive, and generally fought 
on foot, preferred the spear eighteen feet in length with which they stood 
shoulder to shoulder, presenting such a bristly array that neither cavalry 
could easily break through their ranks, nor infantry reach them. This was 
well when matters came to a close hand-to-hand engagement in which the 
Scots were generally the victors; but when the English, on the other hand, 
depended upon their archery and contented themselves with a distant fight, 
it was then 


“Alas, alas for Scotland When England’s arrows fly ! “ 


It was singular that the Scots profited so little by the lesson which Bruce 
gave them at Bannockburn when he let loose among the English archers a 
small body of mounted men-at-arms who quickly cut them down or drove 
them back upon the main army; and thus their defeats were generally 
caused by those fatal shafts to which their serried ranks offered an easy and 
unresisting mark.1 


The Scots, indeed, were not wholly without archers; but these were 
generally Highlanders or Islesmen, whom the Lowlanders heartily hated; 
and their bows of four feet long, where the string was only drawn to the 


breast, could not send an arrow with the same distant range and deadly 
force that were given to the “cloth-yard shaft.” The Scottish kings, 
especially James I and James II, anxious to make their subjects a full match 
in every kind of conflict to their enemies, endeavoured to introduce among 
them the longbow and the careful apprenticeship which it required, and 
accordingly the popular outdoor sports were prohibited. Every male above 
the age of twelve was to practise archery, and butts were to be erected at 
every village church at which every man was to shoot at least six arrows 
each holiday, while the defaulter was to forfeit twopence as drink-money to 
those who gave regular attendance. But the Scots, still more impatient of 
such coercion than their rivals had ever been, chose rather to be shot with 
English arrows than learn to requite them, and accordingly the spear of six 
ells long which needed little beyond a stout heart and steady hand continued 
to be the favourite and national weapon, until, like the English bow, it was 
superseded by hagbut, arquebuse, and matchlock, and better still, by the 
bayonet. 


As war was of necessity so much the occupation of the Scots, the war-laws 
were sufficiently numerous. These chiefly regarded border inroads and the 


[‘ The superiority of the English in archery cannot he better expressed than 
by the Scottish proverb, that each southern archer bore at his belt the lives 
of twenty-four Scots, such being the number of arrows with which he was 
usually supplied.— Scott.” ] 
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division of plunder — matters, as we have seen, of paramount importance 
in the military operations of the country. As invasions also from England 
were so frequent and sudden the system of war-signals in Scotland was 
brought even at an early period to a considerable state of improvement. The 
laws of James II in this respect were well suited to the requirement. All the 
fords and passages of the Tweed by which the English could cross were to 
be carefully watched, and bale-fires or beacons to be established at each to 


give notice of the coming enemy. From Hume Castle, the nearest point, 
these signals were taken up and transmitted to Edgerton ; from Edgerton 
they passed to Soutra Edge, and thence to Dunbar, Haddington, Dalkeith, 
Edinburgh, and the Lothians, so that in a few hours the most populous 
districts could be warned and in readiness over the whole kingdom. 


The military muster, from a band to a numerous army, according to the 
nature of the warning, could be effected with almost equal promptitude, as 
every peasant was a trained soldier, bound to repair to the banner of his 
feudal landlord, and more or less completely armed, according to the 
amount of land he held in fee. All these points were minutely specified by 
laws, which were as familiar as household words, and every man knew his 
place and duty, however sudden might be the summons. The campaign, 
however, was necessarily a short one, as each soldier carried his own 
provisions, and these only for forty days at the utmost; and hence the 
impatience of the Scottish armies to decide the contest at once and by a 
pitched battle, although against more numerous and better-armed 
antagonists. 


The case, however, was different when the war was carried into England, 
for there the Scottish soldier’s little bag of oatmeal could be replaced from 
the well-stored girnels and abundant stalls of the south with richer fare; in 
which he revelled with a zest for which his previous short commons had 
fully prepared him. When the English viands were thus found, the ingenuity 
of military Scottish cookery was by no means wanting, for the bul-lock’s 
hide supplied not only a regimental caldron for boiling the carcass, but 
shoes for the march, while the animal’s horns sufficed for trumpets to cheer 
the invaders on the way or sound to the onset. 


A Douglas was usually accompanied by twelve hundred followers, 
practised in battle and armed to the teeth, while the trains of the chief 
nobility were scarcely inferior. This was all the more necessary when each 
had a score of feuds on his hands, and might have as many encounters in a 
journey from Jedburgh to Holyrood. While the habitations and style of 
living among the noblest was so rude and uncomfortable, notwithstanding 
the external pomp and glitter of feudal authority with which they were 


surroimded, the condition of the commons corresponded with that of their 
lords. 


Such was the case especially in the reign of James I, when /Eneas Sylvius,’ 
afterwards Pius II, made an adventurous visit into Scotland. Upon the 
borders he found that most of the houses were not even huts, as they were 
generally a small breastwork composed of mud, or such materials as were at 
hand, and raised to a sufficient height by three or four poles meeting a-top, 
and covered with straw or turf; while those of the villages were little better, 
and had no door but a cow’s hide suspended at the entrance. As for the 
towns, the houses were generally built of wood, but if of stone then lime 
was omitted. 


This will sufficiently explain the cause of so little domestic architecture be- 
ing indicated in Scotland previous to the sixteenth century except in the 
ruins of strong castles that either defied every attack or were thought not 
worth the trouble of demolition. From the border to the metropolis no one 
thought of building a costly edifice which a single hour of foreign invasion 
or domestic 
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feud might level to the ground. That neither the will nor the ability, 
however, was wanting, was sufficiently attested by the stately cathedrals 
and monasteries that towered above the huts of their builders, and upon 
which all the resources of architecture were expended in the hope that their 
sacredness would be respected by a Christian foe. But the feeling of the 
Macedonian conqueror was wanting, and therefore, while temple and tower 
went to the ground, the “house of Pindarus” would not have been spared. 
The noble ruins of Kelso, Jedburgh, Melrose, and Dryburgh abbeys, are 
melancholy monuments of what Scotland might have achieved in 
architecture, had not the battle for national independence occurred to task 
all her energies as well as exhaust all her resources. 


THE UNIVERSITIES 


Hitherto the few learned men that Scotland produced had been indebted for 
their acquirements to the universities of England or France, but at last, in 
the fifteenth century, the country was provided with colleges of its own. 
The first of these was the university of St. Andrews erected by its bishop, 
Henry Wardlaw. This eminent individual, who was appointed to the Scottish 
primacy in 1404, while he was residing in the papal court at Avignon, 
found, on his return to his native country, everything in a confusion that was 
soon after deepened by the death of Robert III, the capture and 
imprisonment of the young prince, afterwards James I, and the usurpation 
of the duke of Albany. 


Wardlaw first formed an association at St. Andrews of such scholars as the 
country then possessed, who gave lectures upon the subjects that were 
usually taught at colleges — divinity, logic, physics, and the canon and civil 
laws. In this way, having established the reality of a university without the 
name, his next step was to invest it with a charter or grant of privileges, 
which he did in 1411 ; and two years afterwards these privileges were 
confirmed by six papal bulls sent by Benedict XII, which were received in 
St. Andrews with the ringing of bells, the lighting of bonfires, and every 
demonstration of popular triumph. James I on his return from captivity 
fostered the rising institution, which at length comprised thirteen doctors of 
divinity and eight doctors of laws as its teachers, while the students 
amounted to several thousands. 


At first the professors had no fixed salaries and the students paid no fees, 
while the only building for the delivery of lectures was a large wooden 
edifice called the pedagogy. But in 1455 James Kennedy, the successor of 
Wardlaw, built and endowed the college of St. Salvator. The injunctions laid 
upon the ecclesiastics while they attended college give us a strange idea of 
the morals of the Scottish clergy of this period. They were to live decently 
according to their sacred calling, “so as not to keep concubines publicly, nor 
to be common night-walkers or robbers, or habitually guilty of other 
notorious crimes.” Was it in consequence of these restrictions that so few of 
the clergy availed themselves of a university so expressly founded for their 
benefit? At all events, nothing is more certain than that while the laity were 


eager to improve themselves by its instructions the priesthood stood aloof 
or opposed it. But poetical justice requited them in the following century for 
their criminal remissness, for it was chiefly from this university that the 
Reformation issued, before which they were swept away. 


The next Scottish establishment of the kind was the University of Glasgow, 
founded by William Turnbull. This ecclesiastic having been appointed 
bishop of that see in 1448, addressed himself to the erection of a college in 
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that city, and obtained a bull to that effect from Nicholas V at the beginning 
of 1450. In order still further to aggrandise the institution, which 
commenced its labours in 1451, the bull granted a universal indulgence to 
all faithful Christians who should visit the cathedral of Glasgow during that 
year. 


As in the case of St. Andrews the course of study and form of government 
were modelled upon those of the university of Paris. Both of these Scottish 
colleges instead of being monastic institutions where the students were 
lodged within the walls and supported at a common table, were rather great 
academies composed of class-rooms which the students attended daily 
during the prescribed hours. This was all in the way of education that so 
poor a country as Scotland was able in the first instance to accomplish.J’ 


The Scottish parliaments were so much impressed with the necessity of 
education that in 1494 they passed a remarkable edict by which each baron 
and substantial freeholder was enjoined, under the penalty of twenty 
pounds, to send his eldest son to the grammar school at six, or at the utmost 
nine years of age. Having been competently grounded in Latin the pupils 
were directed to study three years in the schools of philosophy and law to 
qualify themselves for occupying the situation of sheriffs, justices of the 
peace, and other judges in ordinary. 


That this singular statute had considerable influence we cannot doubt; yet 
the historian Mair or Major‘1 still continued to upbraid the nobility of his 
time with gross neglect of their children’s education. But though a majority 
may have contemned literature and its pursuits in comparison with the 
sports of the field or the exercises of war, there were so many who availed 
themselves of the opportunities of education as to leave a splendid proof of 
their proficiency. Dunbar, the Chaucer of Scotland, has in his Lament for 
the Death of the Makers enumerated eighteen poets of eminence in their 
time, who flourished from the earlier half of the fifteenth century down to 
the reign of James V. Many of their poems which have been preserved attest 
the skill and taste of the authors; but the genius of Dunbar and Gawain 
Douglas alone is sufficient to illuminate whole centuries of ignorance. In 
Latin composition, the names of Bishop Elphinstone, John Major or Mair, 
Patrick Paulner, secretary to James IV, and Hector Boece, or Boetius (an 
excellent scholar, though a most inaccurate and mendacious historian), 
attest the progress of Scottish literature.” 


POETRY 


While Scotland was not more distinguished than England had been during 
this period for men of high attainment in literature and science, the case was 
different in poetry ; for in this respect Scotland has names to offer with 
which her more richly endowed rival was unable to compete. The first as 
well as the most distinguished was James I, that minstrel king whose 
poetical history was as romantic as his political career, but without the same 
stormy troubles or melancholy termination. 


He became a poet scarcely inferior to Chaucer himself, who was his model ; 
and his principal poem, entitled the King’s Quhair or Quair (i.e., quire or 
book), is the only work in English worthy of being placed by the side of the 
Ciuiterbury Tales. Several other poetical works have been attributed to him, 
but from their character and style they were more likely to have been the 
productions of James V, his talented descendant. 


Another distinguished Scottish poet of this period was Henry the Minstrel, 
better known among the people at large by the homely epithet of Blind 
Harry. Of his personal history there is little known except that he belonged 
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to that class now prescribed in Scotland among the vagabondis, fuilis, and 
sic like idill peopill; that he recited his ballads from house to house for a 
living, and that he was born blind. All this gave little promise of the 
celebrity he was afterwards to acquire among his countrymen. But happily 
he hit upon a popular theme, which was the life and adventures of Sir 
William Wallace, the almost worshipped national hero, which he must have 
composed between the years 1470 and 1480; and the materials of the work, 
he informs us, were chiefly derived from the Life of Wallace, written in 
Latin by John Blair, the chaplain of the hero, and amplified by Thomas 
Graye. In classical refinement, depth of reflection, and historical fidelity, 
the poem of Wallace cannot stand comparison with Barbour’s Bruce; but as 
a spirit-stirring narrative as well as descriptive epic it is greatly superior to 
that of the philosophical archdeacon; so that while the latter work was 
chiefly confined to the reflective few, the former obtained a universal 
acceptance among the peasantry of Scotland, whom it roused and animated 
in the great struggle for national independence. In this way the blind 
minstrel became the Homer of his country. Even, too, when his language 
had become all but a dead letter to common readers, and when Barbour was 
almost forgotten, the poetical fame of Henry suffered little diminution, as 
his Wallace was faithfully modernised by William Hamilton of Gilbertfield, 
the friend and correspondent of Allan Ramsay, and in this condition 
continues to be a favourite in almost every cottage of Scotland. 


A third Scottish poet, but of a different character from the preceding, was 
Robert Henryson or Henderson, of whose life little is known except that he 
was chief schoolmaster of Dunfermline during the fifteenth century. 
Classical and elegant in taste and refined in language, his poetry is a 
complete contrast to the rough, trumpet-like strains of Blind Harry, as well 
as his favourite themes, which were chiefly recommendatory of 
peacefulness, purity, and religious contemplation. 


simply as one of these, to be esteemed principally on account of the spirit of 
charity displayed by the king’s son who founded it. 


We shall shortly prove that Buddhism disappeared from India by being 
gradually absorbed into ancient Brahmanism. In the countries other than 
India in which it became established, Cambodia, Burmah, the Brahmanic 
Pantheon was a part of it ; but the Brahmanic gods never having previously 
been worshipped in these countries, there were no sects interested in 
maintaining their supremacy, and Buddha always retained there the 
dominant position which in India he was to lose. 


Discussion was for a long time rife as to whether, by reason of the com- 
mingling ujion them of the emblems of Buddha and of Siva, the celebrated 
monuments of Angkor were Buddhist or Brahmanic. No disputes on this 
point would have arisen if the scientists who examined the monuments of 
Cambodia had first studied those of India — of Nepal in particular. On 
these they would have found the same intermingling of the two sets of 
emblems ; they would also have observed the same peculiarity in a 
neighbouring country, Burmah. Mr. Wheeler, a former English functionary 
there, calls attention to the fact that the Burraans, Buddhists as is well 
known, also worshipped the Vedic gods, notably Indra and Brahma ; and 
that the king of Burmah had many Brahmans at his court. He also makes a 
remark that the Mogul Khans of Asia, those in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Altai, worship the Vedic gods to this day. 


538 THE HISTORY OF INDIA 


The facts which we have brought forward show conclusively that the wide 
gulf which was supposed, at a time when the first was known solely 
through books, to separate Buddhism from Brahmanism has never existed, 
and it is only the preconceived idea of this separation that has prevented the 
close bond that in reality unites them from being seen. One of the keenest 
European observers who has ever made his home in India, Hodgson, in 
citing certain Sivaic images which are to be seen in the Buddhist temples of 
India, goes to infinite pains to explain their presence. Not for an instant is it 
to be admitted, he says, that there could be fusion between cults as widely 


He wrote a collection of fables, thirteen in number, also the tale of Orpheus, 
founded on the old classical story, and the Bludy Serk, an allegorical tale in 
which the highest doctrines of Christianity are impersonated in the 
adventures of a young prince freeing a king’s daughter from captivity. But 
the best-known of his works are the Testament of Cresseid, written as a 
sequel to Chaucer’s Troylus and Cresseyde, and Robene and Makyne, the 
earliest pastoral poem written in the English language. 


The poetical merits of Henryson are thus justly summed up by P. F. Tytler:1 
“Of the works of this remarkable man it is difficult, when we consider the 
period in which they were written, to speak in terms of too warm encomi- 
um. In strength and sometimes even in sublimity of painting, in pathos and 
sweetness, in the variety and beauty of his pictures of natural scenery, in the 
vein of quiet and playful humour which runs through many of his pieces, 
and in that fine natural taste which, rejecting the faults of his age, has dared 
to think for itself, he is altogether excellent.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS 


A few notices remain to be added respecting the history of ecclesiastical 
affairs in Scotland. The clergy of that kingdom, or some of them, are 
spoken of under their ancient name of Culdees, as we have previously seen, 
down to so late a period as the close of the thirteenth century. The earliest 
historical record of any interference with Scotland on the part of the 
Romish pontiffs is that of the appearance in the country of John of Crema as 
papal legate 
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in 1126; but we are scarcely entitled thence to assume, as has sometimes 
been clone, that the papal supremacy over the Scottish church was then for 
the first time asserted or admitted. Little can be inferred from the silence of 
history upon a particular point in a period of which scarcely anything that 
can be properly called history has come down to us. Some other 


circumstances, however, make it appear probable that if any dependence 
upon Rome was so much as formally acknowledged by the early Scottish 
church it was practically all but or altogether unfelt. The mere remoteness 
and barbarous condition of the country would secure its being left very 
much to itself. But long before the commencement of the present period, 
the ecclesiastical establishment of Scotland had become completely 
assimilated, in the general outline of its constitution, to the other churches 
of the Latin world. 


The history of the Scottish church in the fifteenth century, so far as it can 
now be recovered, consists principally of the enumeration of a series of 
provincial councils whose acts, reported as they are, contain little or nothing 
of much interest. 


The following passage from Pinkerton” 1 gives in brief compass a 
comprehensive view of the state of the Scottish church at this period : ” The 
privileges of the church seem to have been an exemption from tribute and 
war and from the sentence of a temporal judge; a judicial authority in the 
spiritual causes of tithes, testaments, matrimonial and heretical affairs; 
freedom to let lands and tithes; submission to no foreign church, but to the 
pope alone; a power of holding provincial councils for the regulation of the 
national church. 


” In benefices the pontiff had only the right of confirmation and 
deprivation, and the purchase of any benefice at Rome was strictly 
prohibited. (By an act of parliament passed in 1471, the procurement of any 
benefices from the court of Rome, other than those anciently at the disposal 
of the pope, was declared to be a crime punishable with the pains of 
treason.) The bishops were elected by the chapter, and the royal 
recommendation seems seldom to have intervened. Abbots were chosen by 
the monks alone; the secular clergy were named by the proprietors of the 
lands. These clergy were either parsons (rectors) or vicars. Many were in 
the appointment of the bishops and of collegiate bodies whose chapters they 
formed. Hence the lay patronage was much confined. Many sees and 
abbeys were opulent, but James III seems to have been the first monarch 
who seized and made a traffic of the nomination.” 


The religious zeal of the age expended itself upon the same objects in 
Scotland as in England. Whithern, in Galloway, appears to have been the 
most noted Scottish pilgrimage. St. Treignan, repeatedly mentioned by 
Rabelais as the name of a Scottish saint, is supposed to be a corruption of 
St. Ninian, the founder of the bishopric of Whithern. The new doctrines, 
however, penetrated to the northern part of the island very soon after they 
made their appearance in the south. The first propagators appear to have 
come from England — whether seeking a refuge from the active inquisition 
after heresy which had begun in that kingdom, or, as is more likely, 
ambitious of exercising the apostleship of the truth in a new land. 


In the year 1408 John Resby, an English priest, was apprehended as a 
Wycliffite, as we have seen, and was burned at Perth along with his books 
and writings — being, as far as is known, the first person who thus suffered 
in Scotland. The example, like that of the similar execution of Sawtre in 
England a few years before, appears to have been considered sufficient to 
strike terror into the popular mind for some time. The second Scottish 
martyrdom did not take place till the year 1433, when Paul Crawar, a 
Bohemian phy- 
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sician, was burned at St. Andrews on the 23rd of July. It is lamentable to 
have to add that both these executions also took place during the primacy of 
Bishop Henry Wardlaw, the venerated founder of the first Scottish 
university. 


Although no person is recorded to have been brought to the stake for heresy 
in the space of nearly thirty years that elapsed between the executions of 
Resby and Crawar, it is certain, nevertheless, that the new opinions obtained 
an extensive diffusion in Scotland during that interval. This is evident from 
the accounts of the trial of the Bohemian, who is spoken of as an emissary 
to a numerous body sharing the sentiments of himself and his countrymen. 


The growth of Lollardism may also be inferred from a statute that had been 
passed for its suppression by the parliament that assembled immediately 
after the return of James I from England in 1421. Bower,11 the continuator 
of Fordun, who wrote some years after the second of the two executions 
that have been mentioned, tells us that there were still in his day some 
unhappy persons, instigated by the devil, by whom Resby’s writings were 
secretly preserved, and their pernicious heresies cherished, in accordance 
with the scriptural text that “stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten in 
secret is pleasant.” 


The most important event that happened during the present period in the 
history of the Scottish ecclesiastical establishment was the erection of the 
see of St. Andrews into an archbishopric by Pope Sixtus IV in 1471. This 
measure was resorted to in consequence of the renewal by Nevil, 
archbishop of York, of the old claim of his see to supremacy over the 
kingdom of Scotland. The papal bull declared it to be an unfitting thing that 
an English prelate should be primate of Scotland, and ordained all the rest 
of the Scottish bishops, twelve in number, to be henceforth subject to St. 
Andrews. 


n. W.— VOL. XXI. Q 


CHAPTER X JAMES V AND MARY STUART 


[1513-15«7 A.D.] 


There have been more rebellions in Scotland than in any other country ; and 
the rebellions have been very sanguinary, as well as very numerous. The 
Scotch have made war upon most of their kings, and put to death many. To 
mention their treatment of a single dynasty they murdered James I and 
James III. They rebelled against James II and James VII. They laid hold of 
James V and placed him in confinement. Mary they immured in a castle, 


and afterwards deposed. Her successor, James VI, they imprisoned ; they 
led him captive about the country, and on one occasion attempted his life. 
Towards Charles I they showed the greatest animosity, and they were the 
first to restrain his mad career. Three years before the “English ventured to 
rise against that despotic prince the Scotch boldly took up arms and made 
war on him. The service which they then rendered to the cause of liberty it 
would be hard to overrate ; but the singular part of the transaction was, that 
hav-ing afterwards got possession of the person of Charles they sold him to 
the English for a large sum of money, of which they, being very poor, had 
pressing need. Such a sale is unparalleled in history. — Buckle.6 


THE MINORITY OF JAMES V 


The alarm which followed upon the melancholy event of the field of 
Flodden through the whole kingdom of Scotland was universal and 
appalling; but fortunately those who had to direct the energies of the state 
under circumstances so adverse were composed of a metal competent to the 
task. The commissioners who exercised the power of the magistracy of 
Edinburgh, for the lord provost and magistrates in person had accompanied 
the king to the fatal field, set a distinguished example of resolution. A 
proclamation is extant in which, speaking of the misfortune of the king and 
his host as a rumour of which there was yet no certainty, they appointed the 
females of respectability to pass to church, those of the lower rank to 
forbear clamouring and shrieking in the streets, and all men capable of 
bearing arms to take 
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their weapons and be ready on the first tolling of the great bell of the city to 
attend upon the magistrates, and contribute to the defence of the town. It is 
the language of Rome when Hannibal was at the gates. 


The victorious English were, therefore, expected to appear shortly before 
the walls of the metropolis; but Surrey’s army had been summoned together 
for defending their own frontier, not for the invasion of Scotland. The 
crown vassals did not remain in the field after their term of service had been 
rendered : and though the victory was gained, yet a loss of at least four 
thousand men had thinned the ranks of the conquerors. 


A general council of the Scottish nobles ‘ was convoked at Perth (October, 
1513) to concert what national measures ought to be adopted for the 
government of the kingdom at this exigency. The number of the nobles who 
gave attendance was few, and the empty seats and shortened roll gave 
melancholy evidence of the extent of the late loss. The queen was readily 
admitted to the regency, a compliment which might be intended to 
conciliate her brother Henry. It had not that effect. Letters arrived from 
France by which the king of England strictly commanded and fiercely urged 
that the success at Flodden should be followed up by repeated inroads upon 
the Scottish frontiers, where a desolating though indecisive war was 
maintained accordingly. 


Driven to despair by the severity of Henry, the Scottish council began to 
look towards France and to turn their eyes to a prince of the blood-royal 
now resident there, and next heir to the crown of Scotland, had James IV 
died childless. This was John duke of Albany, son of that Alexander duke of 
Albany who was brother to James II, and who having been declared a 
traitor for attaching himself to England had ended his days in France. To 
this duke John a strong party in Scotland proposed to assign the regency, 
which they wished no longer to intrust with a female and an Englishwoman, 
sister to a monarch who used his success so unsparingly. Whatever efforts 
might have been made to support Margaret in the office to which the king’s 
will had admitted her, they became unavailing by her marrying, August 6th, 
1514, the earl of Angus as soon as she had recovered from her confinement, 
in which she bore a posthumous child to James IV, April 30th, 1514. A 
marriage so soon after the death of her royal husband was prejudicial to her 


reputation, and as it placed her personally under the control of a subject 
rendered her incapable of holding and exercising the sovereign power of 
regent. 


In some respects, indeed, her choice could not be amended. Earl Archibald 
of Angus was grandson and successor to him whom we have so often 
distinguished by the name of Bell-the-Cat. His father and uncle had fallen at 
Flodden; his aged grandfather had carried his sorrows for Scotland, and for 
his own loss of two gallant sons, into the shade of religious retirement. This 
young man, therefore, was at the head of the second branch of the house of 
Douglas, which had risen to a degree of power destined once more to make 
their sovereign tremble. Angus was also all that could win a lady’s eye; he 
was splendid in attire, retinue, and housekeeping ; handsome, brave, and 
active. But he had the faults of his family, being ambitious and desirous of 
power; and he had those of his youth, being headlong and impetuous in his 
passions, wild and unrestrained in his conduct. He did not pay the queen 
who was some years older than himself that deference which Margaret 
might have expected from decorum if not from affection, and at best was a 
negligent and faithless husband. His ambition aspired to maintain his wife’s 
claims to the regency, although forfeited, as already said, by her second 
marriage. 


[‘ The infant king had been crowned twelve days after Flodden — i.e., on 
September 21st, 1513.] 
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But the preferable claim of Albany was maintained by the Scottish nobility, 
who asserted the right of the next in succession to rule the kingdom during 
the minority of the monarch. The right of this prince to the chief 
government was in an especial manner supported by the earl of Arran, head 
of the house of Hamilton. This powerful nobleman, waiving some 
pretensions which he himself might have made to the regency, added great 
weight to that party which pleaded the rights of Albany. The duke of 


Albany came over to Scotland accordingly and was installed as regent on 
May 17th, 1515. On May 15th the lingering war with England was put an 
end to by the inclusion of Scotland in the peace which had been agreed 
upon betwixt France and that country the August preceding. 


Albany obtained an order from the parliament that the royal children should 
be delivered up to him. Margaret, after a vain resistance, was compelled to 
place the infant king and his short-lived brother Alexander under the 
suspicious care of an aspiring kinsman ; and her husband Angus hastened to 
the border to consult with Lord Hume upon some means of withstanding 
the oppressive severity of the regent’s government. Albany, however, was 
powerful enough to disconcert all their measures, even though Arran, 
deserting the regent’s party, was so mutable as to make common cause with 
Hume. The queen-mother, far advanced in her pregnancy, was driven into 
England, where she was delivered of a female infant [afterwards Lady 
Lennox, mother of Darnley], in the miserable turret of a Northumbrian 
baron, from which she afterwards took refuge in her brother’s court. The 
circumstance, however, of having been born in England was of considerable 
advantage to the lady Margaret Douglas in calculating her proximity to the 
English crown. 


Meantime the regent became unpopular. The younger of the two Scottish 
princes died in his custody, not without foul suspicion of neglect or poison, 
and the king’s person was taken from his custody and placed in the hands of 
certain select peers to whose loyalty he might be safely intrusted. The 
regent found his power restricted, and obtained or extorted the permission 
of the estates to pay a visit to France, June 7th, 1517. At the same time, 
although the duke’s name was retained as regent, the real power was lodged 
in a council, in which Angus having now returned to Scotland held a seat. 
His wife, Queen Margaret, was received back with all due honour, and there 
seemed reason to think that something like a steady government was at 
length formed. 


DOUGLAS AGAINST HAMILTON 


The peace of the kingdom was disturbed by a constant dissension betwixt 
the parties of Hamilton and Douglas, in other words, between the earls of 
Angus and Arran. They used arms against each other without hesitation. At 


length, January, 1520, a parliament being called at Edinburgh, the earl of 
Angus appeared with four hundred of his followers armed with spears. The 
Hamiltons, not less eager and similarly prepared for strife, repaired to the 
capital in equal or superior numbers. They assembled in the house of the 
chancellor Beaton, the ambitious archbishop of Glasgow, who was bound to 
the faction of Arran by that nobleman having married the prelate’s niece. 


Gawain Douglas, bishop of Dunkeld, a son of Earl Bell-the-Cat and the 
celebrated translator of Vergil, laboured to prevent the factions from coming 
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to blows. He applied to Beaton himself, as official conservator of the laws 
and peace of the realm. Beaton laying his hand upon his heart protested 
upon his conscience he could not help the affray which was about to take 
place. “Ha! my lord,” said the advocate for peace, who heard a shirt of mail 
rattle under the bishop’s rochet, “methinks your conscience clatters.” The 
bishop of Dunkeld then had recourse to Sir Patrick Hamilton, brother to the 
earl of Arran, who willingly attempted to exhort his kinsmen to the 
preservation of peace, until he was rudely upbraided with reluctance to fight 
by Sir James Hamilton, natural son to his brother and a man of a fierce and 
sanguinary disposition. “False bastard!” said Sir Patrick, in wrath, “I will 
fight to-day where thou darest not be seen.” 


There were now no more thoughts of peace, and the Hamiltons, with their 
western friends and allies, rushed in fury up the lanes which lead from the 
Cowgate where the bishop’s palace was situated, intending to take 
possession of the High street. But the Douglases had been beforehand with 
them and already occupied the principal street with the advantage of 
attacking their enemies as they issued in disorder from the narrow closes or 
lanes. Such of Angus’ followers also as had not lances were furnished with 
them by the favour of the citizens of Edinburgh who handed them over their 
windows. 


The Hamiltons were driven out of the city leaving upwards of seventy men 
dead, one of whom was Sir Patrick Hamilton, the advocate for peace. The 
earl of Arran and his natural son were so far endangered that meeting a 
collier’s horse, they were fain to throw off its burden, and both mounting 
the same miserable animal, they escaped through a ford in the loch which 
then defended the northern side of the city. 


The consequences of this skirmish, which according to the humour of the 
age was long remembered by the name of “Cleanse the Causeway,” raised 
Angus for a little time to the head of affairs. But unable to reacquire the lost 
affection of his wife, the queen-dowager, the latter in her aversion to her 
husband and resentment of his infidelities and neglects joined in soliciting 
the return of Albany, an event which took place November 19th, 1521. 
Angus and his party, alarmed at his arrival and remembering the fate of the 
Lord Hume and his brother, made a precipitate retreat from Edinburgh and 
took refuge in England.0 


Albany’s second regency and failure (1521-1523 a.d.) 


Albany thus once more reinstated, after an interval of five years, in the 
precarious honour of the regency, ordained a parliament to meet within a 
short period at Edinburgh, and fulminated a citation against the Douglases 
to appear in that assembly and reply to the weighty charges to be brought 
against them; but although determined to put down with a firm hand these 
enemies of the state, the regent was anxious for peace with England. 


The principles of his government, of which the venality of the Scottish 
nobles and the intrigues of Dacre, the minister of Henry, alone prevented 
the development, were to maintain the ancient independence of Scotland, 
and whilst he dismissed all dreams of conquest or glory, to resist that secret 
influence by which the English monarch, for his own ambitious designs, 
sought to govern a kingdom in whose administration he had no title to 
interfere. 


The means by which he sought to accomplish these ends were, to reunite 
the discordant elements of the Scottish aristocracy, to persuade the queen- 
mother that her interests and those of her son, the king, were one and the 
same, and to open immediately a diplomatic correspondence with England, 


separated as heaven and earth. Yet Hodgson was a resident in Nepal and 
had only to cast his eyes about him to see, the point to which Bralimanic 
and Buddhist gods were intermingled in the temples of the land in which he 
lived. At this epoch the two religions were held to be so wholly distinct that 
it was impossible that the idea of their having the least thing in common 
should arise in any mind. 


This instance, showing how a preconceived belief can blind to evidence, is 
the more curious inasmuch as there exists a work (on the extreme 
resemblance that prevails between many of the symbols of Buddhism and 
Sivaism) in which the author shows, by numerous examples, how 
frequently the Hindu writers and learned men themselves confound the 
Buddhist and Brahmanic images contained in the ancient temples ; a 
confusion that is instantly made clear if one takes into account what we 
have said regarding the final merging into one of Buddhism and 
Brahmanism. 
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in which he trusted to convince that power of the uprightness and sincerity 
of his intentions. 


But the difficulties which presented themselves even on the threshold of his 
schemes were great. Dacre, one of the ablest diplomatists in the profligate 
political school of Henry VIII, had no intentions of renouncing the hold he 
had so long maintained for his master over the Scottish affairs; he reckoned 
with confidence on the impetuous temper and capricious affections of the 
queen dowager, he was familiar with the venality of the nobles, and he 
knew that the means he possessed of disturbing the government were many 
and powerful. 


It is unfortunate that the principal original records which remain of these 
troubled times are so completely the composition of partisans and so 
contradictory of each other that to arrive at the truth is a matter of no small 
difficulty. But in examining the impetuous measures adopted by Henry 
VIII, the violent accusations against the government of Albany which 
proceeded from Dacre and the bishop of Dunkeld, and the animated, though 
partial defence of his and her own conduct which is given by the queen, it is 
clear, we think, that the views presented of the character of the regent by 
Pinkerton d and some later writers are unjust and erroneous.6 


Henry VIII seemed resolved on a war with France and Scotland; he 
denounced his own sister as Albany’s paramour and demanded the regent’s 
expulsion from Scotland. The Scottish parliament declined with dignity, and 
Henry issued an order of confiscation and exile against all Scotch and 
French subjects in England. He sent the earl of Shrewsbury across the 
borders and he burned the district of Kelso before he could be driven back, 
while English ships ravaged the Forth. Albany raised an army of eighty 
thousand and advanced to the borders, where Dacre persuaded him to a 
truce for a month and the disbandonment of his force, an act which some 


Scotch historians regard as cowardly, though Tytlerf defends it as a wise 
step. 


The queen now turned against the regent and entered into correspondence 
with Dacre. Seeing himself so distrusted Albany obtained permission to 
visit France for ten months. Border warfare went on and Surrey burned the 
ancient and beautiful monastery at Jedburgh in pure vandalism. This 
brought Albany back to Scotland with a fleet of eighty-seven small ships 
and an army of five thousand French. Parliament ordered a mustering of all 
troops for October 20th, 1523, and a total of forty thousand was arrayed. 
Al-bany advanced to the borders, but found that the nobles were unwilling 
to proceed. He turned to Wark Castle in which the French bravely opened a 
breach ; the Scotch refusing to support him, he was compelled to 
withdraw.*1 


While these events occurred, however, Surrey concentrated his army and 
advanced with speed. The news of his speedy approach confirmed the 
Scottish nobles in their determination not to risk a battle. So completely had 
the majority of them been corrupted by the money and intrigues of Dacre 
and the queen dowager, that Albany did not venture to place them in the 
front, but, on his march, formed his vanguard of the French auxiliaries; a 
proceeding rendered the more necessary by the discovery of some secret 
machinations amongst the peers for delivering him, if he persisted in urging 
hostilities, into the hands of the enemy. 


To attempt to encounter Surrey with his foreign auxiliaries alone would 
have been the extremity of rashness, and to abide the advance of the 
English earl with an army which refused to fight must have exposed him to 
discomfiture and dishonour : under such circumstances the regent, whose 
personal courage and military experience had been often tried on greater 
fields, adopted 
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or rather had forced upon him the only feasible plan which remained. At the 
head of his artillery and foreign auxiliaries, the single portion of the army 
which had behaved with spirit, he retreated to Eccles, a monastery six miles 
distant from Wark; and little able or anxious to conceal his contempt for 
those nobles who, almost in the presence of the enemy, had acted with so 
much faithlessness and pusillanimity, he permitted them to break up and 
disperse amid a tempest of snow — carrying to their homes the first 
intelligence of their own dishonour. 


Such was the result of that remarkable expedition which Pinkerton,d whose 
opinion has been formed upon imperfect evidence, has erroneously 
represented as reflecting the utmost disgrace upon the courage and conduct 
of Albany. When carefully examined we must arrive at an opposite 
conclusion. The retreat of Albany is only one other amongst many facts 
which establish the venality and selfishness of the feudal aristocracy of 
Scotland, and the readiness with which they consented for their own private 
ends to sacrifice their individual honour and the welfare of the country. 


On his return to the capital the governor assembled a parliament, of which 
the proceedings were distracted by mutual accusations and complaints. The 
peers accused the regent of squandering the public treasure, although the 
greater part of the money which he had brought from France had found its 
way in the shape of pensions into their own coffers, or had been necessarily 
laid out in the support of the foreign auxiliaries. They insisted on dismissing 
the French troops, and notwithstanding the inclement season of the year 
compelled them to embark; an ungenerous proceeding which led to the 
wreck of the transports on the shores of the Western Isles, and the loss of a 
great part of their crews. 


To Albany such conduct was mortifying in the extreme ; it convinced him 
that every effort must fail to persuade such men to adopt the only line of 
conduct which was likely to render the government respected, and to free 
the country from the dictation of England. He determined therefore, once 
more, to retire to France; and in a conference with the nobility requested 
three months’ leave in which he might visit that kingdom and discover what 
further assistance might be expected from the French king in carrying on 
the war with England. His demand, after much opposition, was granted 


under the condition that if he did not return on the 31st of August, 1523, the 
league with France and his own regency should be considered as at an end. 


He took an affectionate leave of his youthful sovereign and sailed for the 
continent, committing the chief management of affairs to the chancellor, 
with the bishop of Aberdeen and the earls of Huntly and Argyll. On quitting 
the kingdom, May 20th, 1523, Albany asserted that his absence would not 
exceed three months; but it is probable that his repeated reverses in a 
thankless office had totally disgusted him, both with Scotland and the 
regency, and that when he embarked it was with the resolution, which he 
fulfilled, of never returning to that country.e 


In this view of Albany Hume Brown f concurs, saying that while he had 
been unlucky, he may be credited with having saved Scotland from English 
ascendency at a period dangerous to her independence, and that the 
historians nearest contemporary speak kindly of him.a 


ANGUS GAINS CONTROL 


The English interest once more began to predominate in the Scottish 
councils ; for Henry VIII had again adopted his father’s policy, and instead 
of en- 
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deavouring to conquer Scotland, was contented to aim at maintaining such 
an influence in the councils of that country as a wealthy and powerful 
nation may always find means of acquiring in the government of one that is 
poorer and weaker than herself. The present revolution seemed the more 
favourable to the interest of England since it raised Margaret once more to 
an efficient power in the Scottish government. She came from Stirling to 
Edinburgh, and announced that her son, James V, now a boy of twelve years 
old, was determined to take the sovereign power into his own hands, July 
20th, 1524. A great many of the Scottish peers upon hearing this 


information associated themselves for protection of the young king’s 
government, and for declaring the termination of Albany’s regency. 


The English king and his minister Wolsey at this crisis anxiously desired 
that Margaret should consent to a reconciliation with her husband Angus, 
but she retained a deep resentment and even detestation against her 
husband, and with an unmatronly levity had become enamoured of a young 
gentleman named Henry Stuart, second son of Andrew lord Avondale, and 
already entertained hopes of ridding herself of Angus by a divorce and then 
conferring her hand upon this younger favourite. In the mean time she 
raised the favoured youth to the dignity of lord treasurer of Scotland. 


Angus, having determined to destroy his wife’s power if he could not share 
it, attempted to supplant her authority, first by an escalade of the town of 
Edinburgh, in which he was assisted by Scott of Buccleuch and other border 
chiefs, and afterwards by a union with the wily and able Archbishop 
Beaton, with whom he effected a reconciliation and formed a party, the 
object of which was to free the young king from the tutelage of his mother. 
The struggle ended in the youthful monarch’s being committed to the 
charge of a council of lords, the queen being allowed to preside at their 
sittings, a power which consisted in appearance rather than reality. 


This revolution was completed, when the king, having arrived at the age of 
fourteen years, made choice of Angus — who had, by the most sedulous 
attention, obtained great influence over his mind — for administering the 
royal authority. But this state of things by degrees terminated in the absolute 
ascendency of Angus. As some atonement to the imprudent queen for hav- 
ing thus expelled her from all share of power he ceased to oppose the 
divorce which Margaret so anxiously desired, and no sooner was it obtained 
(March 11th, 1527), than the royal matron hastened to wed her youthful 
lover, Henry Stuart, who was afterwards created Lord Methven. 


The government of Angus being that of a predominant family and faction 
was not only universally complained of as unjust and oppressive by the 
country in which it was exercised, but became odious to the king also, in 
whose name and authority it was carried on. 


This order of things could not exist long without the king making some 
effort to free himself from a yoke which was at once galling and degrading; 
but such was the state of Scotland at that period that the king’s person was 
regarded as the symbol of the royal power; and while Angus could retain 
possession of James himself he cared little whether or not he possessed the 
royal affections. The young king, however, determined in secret to escape 
from him at whatever risk and entered into more than one plot for 
accomplishing his freedom.” At Melrose, July 25th, 1526, Angus defeated 
Sir Salter Scott of Buccleuch, who had set upon him with a thousand horse. 
Angus also vanquished the forces of Lennox, near Edinburgh, where 
Lennox himself was slain.a 
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The authority of Angus became more despotic, and was stronger than ever. 
This ambitious earl shortly after took upon himself the office of chancellor 
and surrounded the king even more closely than before with his clients and 
dependents, whom James now felt tempted to regard as his gaolers rather 
than his servants. Wherever he turned his eye lighted on the dark 
complexion and vigilant eye of a Douglas. 


In the beginning of July the king, being at Falkland, assumed the dress of a 
yeoman, and getting to the stables unperceived, mounted with two 
attendants whom he had taken into his confidence and galloped to Stirling. 
The governor of the strong castle which commands that town received the 
prince with great joy, and assured him of his personal fidelity. The king 
caused a solemn proclamation to be made, commanding that neither the earl 
of Angus nor any of his kindred should approach within six miles of the 
king’s person under pain of high treason. 


A parliament was assembled in 1528, in which Angus and his whole friends 
and dependents were summoned to answer for various abuses of the royal 


authority, and for keeping the king’s person nearly two years under 

restraint. To defend themselves was impossible, to appear was to encounter 
ruin; the earl of Angus and his followers, therefore, retreated into England. 
Henry VIII used much intercession in the earl’s favour; but it was not until 
the death of James that the Douglases were restored to their native country. 


In the elevation of the house of Angus to eminent power, and in its fall, 
there was something which resembled the rise and declension of the 
original house of Douglas in the reign of James II. But the second course of 
events were far inferior in consequence to those of the earlier revolution. 
The natural inference is, that since, with every advantage of a minority and 
a divided cabinet, with as much ambition and more talents than Douglas, 
Angus had neither been able to found his power so deeply nor to raise it so 
high; the precautions taken by James the second for repealing grants of 
crown-lands, for prohibiting or limiting the erection of hereditary 
jurisdictions, and otherwise restricting the powers of the nobility, had taken 
a certain though slow effect, and that James V possessed a degree of 
authority unknown to the Scottish princes before these restrictions 
undermined the power of the aristocracy. The slaughter of Flodden had 
tended much to reduce the numbers of the Scottish aristocracy and increase 
the power of the crown, to which many of their honours and estates 
reverted. It is owing to the influence of these joint causes that James V 
assumed a degree of self-agency which, in the opinion of the Scottish 
nobles, the monarch was hardly entitled to; that unlike his father James IV 
he did not seem to court their regard or employ their service, but sought his 
companions amongst the gentry, and his counsellors among the clergy, 
without for a length of time experiencing any inconvenience from the 
discontent of those who claimed by birth the right to share his sports and 
participate in the exercise of his power. 


James V having obtained the unlimited exercise of the royal authority, 
became desirous of reducing to order the formidable border-men, who 
under the earl of Angus had been permitted to indulge themselves 
uncontrolled in all kinds of violence. The king swept through the frontiers 
with a flying army, reducing the castles and seizing upon the persons of 
those haughty chieftains, many of whom had no conception that the 
irregularities of which they and their people had been guilty were of a 


character to deserve the capital punishment of death which was unsparingly 
executed upon them. Having 
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thus succeeded in quelling the authors of foreign strife and domestic 
disorder so effectually as to make “the bush of rushes keep the cow,” James 
V proceeded to occupy the crown-lands in the counties, which had been so 
lately disturbed, with flocks and herds, the produce of which formed a large 
addition to his royal revenue on the borders. 


After this signal infliction of punishment, it is boasted by a contemporary 
historian that the king had thirty thousand sheep pasturing in Ettrick forest, 
and that his herdsmen gave him as good an account of the produce, 
although in that disorderly district, as if they had gone within the bounds of 
Fife. Scotland seems to have enjoyed several years of such tranquillity as 
seldom occurs in the history of that distracted country. 


In the year 1531 James V gave to his country of Scotland the institution of 
the supreme court of council and session, which was framed in imitation of 
the parliament of Paris. Hitherto justice had been administered by standing 
committees of parliament by whom the duty was irregularly and sometimes 
negligently discharged. These were now to give place to a court of 
professional persons chosen with reference to their capacity for the high 
office, and having no occupation which might divert them from the 
administration of justice The court possessed the supreme power of 
decision in all civil cases, and subsists to this day under the various 
alterations and improvements which the experience of three centuries has 
suggested. The number of the judges of the new court of session was 
fifteen, one half of them being laymen and the others clergymen. The 
churchmen were taxed to defray the expense of the new establishment. 


JAMES DECLINES TO JOIN HENRY VIII AGAINST ROME 


In 1533 a short and unimportant war broke out with England. It was 
signalised only by mutual inroads on the frontiers, and ended by a peace, 
May 12th, 1533, between the royal uncle and nephew; after which James 
received from Henry the order of the Garter. At this period Henry VIII, 
from motives well known in history, had renounced the papal sway and be- 
came particularly anxious to induce his nephew to take a similar step. It is 
said that to purchase his compliance Henry would have been contented that 
James should become the husband of his eldest daughter Mary, with other 
high advantages. 


But James, though desirous to be on good terms with his uncle, could not 
resolve upon imitating him in his scheme of throwing off the dominion of 
the church of Rome. The clergy who were so useful to him in the course of 
his administration had undoubtedly considerable influence in deterring him 
from following the courses of Henry. James also, though far from being 
wealthy, was so frugal as not to require for the support of his revenue the 
desperate measure of confiscating the church property. Finally, he felt that 
by joining with Henry in a step which all the princes of Europe held as 
impious and heretical he must break off his friendly connection with France 
and every other power, to place himself wholly in the hands of the most 
haughty and imperious monarch then living. He procrastinated, therefore, 
and evaded the proposal for a meeting. 


The same reasons prevented the king from prosecuting the proposed match 
with the princess Mary. Meantime his people anxiously desired that he 
should marry. Years rolled on, and James, the last of his line, was still 
single. His subjects were the more anxious on this point as he often 
hazarded his person in private and nocturnal adventures, which he 
undertook sometimes 
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to further the purposes of justice, and on other occasions from the love of 
enterprise and intrigue. A blow in a midnight brawl might have again 


reduced Scotland to the miserable condition of a people with whom the 
succession to the crown is disputed. 


At length a treaty of marriage was concluded (March 29th, 1536) between 
the king of Scotland and Marie de Bourbon, a daughter of the duke of Ven- 
dome. James undertook a journey to France to fetch home his betrothed 
bride. But when he arrived in that kingdom he was dissatisfied with the 
choice of his ambassador,1 and Madeleine, the princess of France, was 
substituted for Marie de Bourbon. They were married in great splendour on 
the 1st of January, 1537, and embarked in the beginning of May for the port 
of Leith, in Scotland, where they were received with great rejoicings, which 
within forty days were to be turned into the signs of mourning. Madeleine, 
the young queen of Scotland, carried in her constitution the seeds of a 
hectic fever, which within that brief space removed her from her new 
kingdom and royal bridegroom, July 7th, 1537. 


Her vacant place on the throne was soon afterwards filled by Mary of 
Guise, or of Lorraine, the most celebrated queen of Scotland, excepting her 
daughter, Mary Stuart, still more famed for beauty and misfortune. This 
lady landed in Scotland June 10th, 1538; she bore to her husband two 
healthy male children, both of whom died within a few days of each other 
during James’ lifetime. Mary, the third offspring of the marriage, beheld the 
light for the first time at the period of her father’s death in 1542. 


Throughout the whole of this reign the banished Douglases from their place 
of exile in England intrigued among the Scottish nobility, who saw with 
displeasure that the king preferred the assistance of the churchmen to theirs 
in the management of his political affairs. During the life of James Beaton, 
archbishop of Glasgow, the king used his approved talents in the 
administration; and at his death in 1539 he had called to his councils his 
nephew, David Beaton, afterwards cardinal and primate of Scotland. He 
was supposed to have been peculiarly connected with the following judicial 
proceedings. The son of Lord Forbes was accused of treason by the earl of 
Huntly, tried by the court of justiciary, and suffered death. 


In like manner Jane Douglas, the sister of Angus, widow of the late Lord 
Glammis, mother of the youth who bore the title at the time, and wife of 
Archibald Campbell of Kepneith, was, with her present husband, her son, 


Disappearance of Buddhism in India 


No one is ignorant of the fact that after having spread from India all over 
the rest of Asia, China, Russian Tatary, Burmah, etc., Buddhism, now the 
religion of three hundred million people, that is to say, of one-fifth of the 
world’s inhabitants, disappeared almost entirely towarcls the seventh or 
eighth century of our era from the country that gave it birth. It still subsists 
in India only upon the two extreme frontiers of that vast empire ; Nepal in 
the north, and Ceylon in the south. Hindu books being absolutely silent on 
the subject of this disappearance, recourse has been had until now, in order 
to explain it, to the hypothesis of violent persecution. Admitting the tolerant 
character of the Hindus to be compatible with the idea of religious 
persecution, also granting that the effect of persecution is to destroy a 
religion instead of facilitating, as history teaches, its propagation, there 
would still be this difficulty : why, in a country divided as was formerly 
India into a hundred petty kingdoms, should all the reigning princes have 
suddenly decided at the same time to renounce the religion practised for 
centuries by their ancestors, and to force upon their people the adoption of 
another ? 


One begins to perceive the cause of the transformation of Buddhism as soon 
as one applies himself to the study of the monuments of India. After having 
studied attentively the greater part of the important monuments of India, 
one arrives at the conclusion that Buddhism disappeared simply because it 
gradually became reabsorbed into the religion from which it originally 
sprang. 


This transformation was effected very slowly ; but in a countrj? which has 
no history, where are to be encountered periods of five or six centuries 
concerning which no knowledge has been handed down, there is no 
possible way of knitting together the loose ends of phases which appear to 
us alone 
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and certain accomplices, accused of and tried for an attempt to hasten the 
king’s death by the imaginary crime of witchcraft. For this offence Lady 
Glammis suffered death at the stake on the castle hill of Edinburgh. She was 
much pitied on account of her noble birth, her distinguished grace and 
beauty, and the courage with which she endured her cruel punishment. 


The Scottish historians throw reflections upon James for giving vent to his 
resentment against the Douglases in the punishment of this lady; but her 
crimes appear to have been fully proved; and although the idea of taking 
away the life of others by acts of sorcery be now exploded, yet it is well 
known that in the dark ages the effect of the unhallowed rites was often 
accelerated by the administration of poison, not to mention that those who 
engaged in such a conspiracy were morally, though not actually, guilty of 
the crime of murder. The punishment of Lady Glammis by fire was cruel, 
doubtless; but the cruelty was that of the age, not of the sovereign. Her 
husband Campbell was killed by a fall in attempting an escape from the 
castle of Edinburgh in which he was a prisoner. 


[‘ The chosen bride, it was said, proved to be a hunchback. ] 
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The same horrible mode of punishment undergone by Lady Glammis was 
during James’ reign unsparingly applied to the restraint of heresy. In the 
year 1528 a young man of good birth, named Patrick Hamilton, 1 the first 
person who introduced the doctrines of Luther’s reformation into Scotland, 
sealed them by his violent death which took place at St. Andrews. The king, 
being then under the tutelage of the Douglases, cannot be charged with this 
act of cruelty; but the execution of seven persons in the year 1539 attested 
his assent to these bloody and impolitic inflictions. It is however certain, 
that in permitting the established laws of the realm to have their course, 
James by no means appeared satisfied either with the frequent repetition of 
such exhibitions or with the conduct of the churchmen themselves. He 
evinced in several particulars a bias favourable to the reformed doctrines; 


and his uncle, Henry VIII, confiding in these hopeful indications, continued 
to entertain considerable hopes of drawing over his nephew to follow his 
own example. 


Sir Ralph Sadler, a statesman of great talent and no stranger to Scotland, 
was despatched with a present of some horses and the delicate task of 
prevailing on James to dismiss such of his ministers as were Catholic 
priests, especially Cardinal David Beaton, archbishop of St. Andrews, and 
of exhorting him at the same time to seize on the property of the church and 
to reform the morals of the churchmen by severe correction. The old 
proposal of a personal conference was again renewed. 


King James answered with mildness to the urgency of his uncle. He 
declared that he would reform the abuses of the church, but that he could 
not justly or conscientiously make these a pretext for seizing on its property, 
especially since the churchmen were willing to supply him with such sums 
of money as he from time to time required. The candour of Sadler owned to 
his master that the king of Scotland was obliged to make use of the clergy 
in the public service, owing to the ignorance and incapacity of his nobility. 


During all these transactions the personal character of James V appears in a 
favourable light. He did not, indeed, escape the charge of severity usually 
brought against princes who endeavour to restore the current of justice to its 
proper channel after it has been for some time interrupted. But his reign was 
distinguished by acts of personal intrepidity on the part of the sovereign, as 
well as by an economical and sage management of the revenues of the 
kingdom. James encouraged fisheries, wrought mines, cultivated waste 
lands, and understood and protected commerce. The palaces which he built 
are in a beautiful though singular style of architecture; and the productions 
of his mint, particularly that called the bonnet-piece, because it bears 
James’ head surmounted by the national cap, is the most elegant specimen 
of gold coinage which the age affords. The sculptor of the die was probably 
some foreign medallist whom James had induced to settle in Scotland, and 
who died young. Had so excellent an artist lived for any considerable period 
he must have distinguished himself. 


James, in proportion to his means, was liberal to foreign mechanics, by 
whose aid he hoped to encourage the arts among his ignorant people. The 


court of Scotland was gay and filled with persons of accomplishment. 
Himself a poet, the king gave all liberal indulgence to the Muses, and does 
not seem to have resented the shafts of satire which were sometimes aimed 
against the royal gallantries or the royal parsimony. 


[‘ So John Knox” credits Hamilton with starting the Reformation in 
Scotland. | 
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With many virtues James V displayed few faults, but these were of a fatal 
character. The license which he gave to the vindictive persecution of the 
Protestants seems to have originated in that personal severity of temper 
already noticed. His inexorable hatred of the Douglases partakes of the 
same character. 


In 1540 James V undertook an expedition truly worthy of a patriotic 
sovereign, making, with a strong fleet and a sufficient body of troops, a cir- 
cumnavigation of his whole realm of Scotland, acquainting himself with the 
various islands, harbours, capes, currents, and tides. In the Hebrides he took 
hostages from the most turbulent chiefs for the quiet behaviour of their 
clans, which bore in general the same denominations which they have at 
this day, as Macdonalds, McLeods, McLeans, Mackenzies, and others. In 
this expedition the king showed to the most remote part of his dominions 
the presence of their sovereign in a position both willing and able to support 
the dignity of the crown and the due administration of justice, striking a 
salutary terror into those heads of clans who were unwilling to acknowledge 
a higher authority than their own. James sailed from Leith on this 
praiseworthy expedition about the 22nd of May, and landed at Dumbarton 
in the course of July, 1540, after a voyage which in that early state of 
navigation was not without its dangers. 


In 1541 James met with a great and poignant family affliction. The two 
male infants born to him by his wife, Mary of Guise, or Lorraine, were both 


cut off by sudden illness within a few days of each other. The Protestants 
recorded this as a judgment against the king for permitting the persecution 
of their faith, and their writers record an ominous dream of the king, in 
which the spectre of Sir James Hamilton [recently put to death for an 
alleged plot] appeared to James in the t visions of the night, and striking off 
his two arms while he upbraided him with his cruelty, announced that he 
would 


speedily return and take his head. The superstition of Mary of Lorraine, a 
devoted daughter of the church of Rome, took a different direction ; and the 
king might perhaps agree with her and the priests in concluding that their 
family calamity arose from the vengeance of heaven expressed against him 
for his slowness in extirpating heresy. At least, from the tenour of his 
measures at this time, such seems to have been his own interpretation of 
this severe visitation. 


The statute-book at this period contains various severe denunciations 
against heresy. To argue against the pope’s authority is declared punishable 
with death, and all discussion on the subject of religion is :is far as possible 
prohibited. Suspected heretics are declared incapable of exercising any 
office; 
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nay, such as may even have abjured their errors of faith are still to remain 
excluded from conversation with Catholics. Fugitives for their religious 
opinions are held as condemned; all correspondence with them is 
prohibited, and rewards are offered for their discovery. 


These severe penal enactments sufficiently show the sense of Cardinal 
Beaton their author, that the Protestant opinions were penetrating deeply 
into Scotland, and could in his opinion only be eradicated by the most 
active measures. But in proportion as the severity increased the prohibited 
doctrines seemed to gain ground; and the Scottish clergymen saw no 
remedy except in the dangerous expedient of engaging James V in a war 
with England, the monarch of which kingdom had led the way in the great 
northern schism of the church. 


WAR WITH HENRY VIII 


The situation of James V now became extremely critical. Whatever might 
be the king’s own moderation, there seemed almost an impossibility of his 
remaining neutral while France and England were hastening to a rupture ; 
and there were weighty reasons for dreading the consequences whichever 
party he might embrace. If he became the close and inseparable ally of his 
uncle he must comply with that impetuous prince in all his humours, alter 
the religious constitution of his country after the example of England, 
confiscate the possessions of the church to the prejudice of his own ideas of 
religion and justice, and discharge Beaton and other counsellors by whose 
experienced talents he had hitherto conducted his administration. 


He felt also that these sacrifices which must necessarily cost him the esteem 
and the alliance both of France and of Germany would be made for the 
chance of securing the doubtful friendship of an uncle who, amid all his 
professions of friendship, had constantly maintained within his kingdom the 
exiled family of Douglas, whom James not only peculiarly hated, but 
whom, from their extensive connections in Scotland, he had some reason to 
dread. 


The king was warmly urged by a new embassy from Henry VIII to come to 
a decisive conclusion on these difficult points when, worn out by 
importunity, he gave a doubtful promise, that if the affairs of his kingdom 
permitted, he would meet his uncle at York for the purpose of arranging an 
amicable settlement. Henry, who thought highly of his own arts of 
eloquence and persuasion and who appears to have founded extravagant 
hopes on the influence which he might expect to gain by this personal 
interview, repaired to York and remained there for six days, expecting the 


arrival of King James. The king of Scotland, however, aware that to meet 
Henry without being prepared to concede to him everything which he 
desired would only precipitate a rupture, excused himself for not attending 
upon the conference; and Henry returned to London personally offended 
with James and eagerly desirous of revenge. The chastisement of the king 
of Scotland became now as favourite an object with Henry as the 
conversion of James to his own opinions on religion and politics had 
previously been. 


At length, after a variety of petty incursions, the war broke out openly in 
1542; and Sir Robert Bowes, with the banished Douglases, entered Scotland 
at the head of three thousand cavalry. They were encountered near Haddon- 
rig by the earl of Huntly, to whom James had intrusted the defence of the 
border. The English were defeated, and left their general and many inferior 
leaders prisoners in the hands of their enemies. Angus himself would have 
shared the same fate, but he rid himself of the knight who laid hands on him 
by employing his dagger. 
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James was highly encouraged by this fortunate commencement of the 
campaign; but he was now doomed to find that he had made shipwreck of 
his popularity in lending his countenance to the severities against the 
heretics and in excluding from his favour the nobility of the kingdom. The 
presence of an English army under the duke of Norfolk, which, entering the 
Scottish frontier, had burned the towns of Kelso and Roxburgh and nearly 
twenty villages, compelled him to summon an army to repel the invasion. 


THE MUTINY AT FALA MOOR J SOLWAY MQSS, AND THE DEATH 
OF JAMES V 


(1542 A.D.) 


The Scottish king assembled thirty thousand men under their various feudal 
leaders upon the Borough moor, and marched from thence against the 
enemy. But as the Scottish army halted at Fala moor, they received 
information that the English had retired to Berwick and dismissed the 
greater part of their forces. The Scottish nobles on receiving this 
intelligence united in declaring that the occasion of their service in arms 
was ended, signified their intention to attend the host no longer, and 
prepared to depart with their respective followers. 


The king was deeply grieved and irritated by this unexpected resolution. 
There was, however, no remedy: in a Scottish feudal camp the aristocracy 
were omnipotent, the king’s power merely nominal; and to have urged the 
dispute to an open rupture would only have incurred the risk of reviving the 
scene of Lauder bridge in James III’s time. James dismissed his refractory 
army when it was about to dismiss itself, and returned so deeply moved 
with shame and indignation that he not only lost his spirits, but his health 
was obviously affected. 


The royal counsellors endeavoured to find a remedy for James’ wounded 
feelings by appointing another attempt to be made against England on the 
western border, the success of which might, they hoped, obliterate the 
recollection of the mutiny at Fala. The lord Maxwell was appointed to 
command ten thousand men; but though Maxwell was himself a counsellor 
and favourite of the king, they were injudiciously composed of the 
followers of Cassilis, Glencairn, and other westland nobles, amongst whom 
the Reformation had made considerable progress, and who were 
proportionably disgusted with the war, which they regarded as undertaken 
at the instigation and to serve the interest of the papal clergy. This may in 
part account for the extraordinary scene which followed. 


Maxwell’s army had assembled and advanced as far as the western border, 
when it was drawn up in order, and the king’s favourite, Oliver Sinclair, was 
raised on a buckler for the purpose of reading the commission intrusting 
Lord Maxwell with the command of the army. The ill-timed introduction of 
this unpopular minion in a situation and duty so ostensible occasioned a 
belief that the commission which he read was in his own favour; and as this 
rumour gained ground a general confusion prevailed, and many who did not 


choose to fight under the command of so unpopular a general began to 
leave their ranks and return homeward. 


Dacre and Musgrave, two chiefs of the English borderers who had come to 
watch the motions of the Scottish army, were witnesses of the strange and 
apparently causeless scene of confusion which it exhibited. Without 
knowing the cause, they took advantage of the effect and charged with a 
degree of courage and determination which changed the confusion of the 
enemy into flight, and in many cases into surrender; for a great number of 
the chiefs and 
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nobles [twelve hundred in all] chose rather to become the prisoners of the 
English leaders than to escape to their own country and meet the 
displeasure of their offended monarch. The whole Scottish force dispersed 
without stroke of sword, and the victors made many prisoners. 


King James had advanced to the border that he might earlier receive 
intelligence from the army. But when he learned the news of a rout so 
dishonourable as that of Solway the honour of his kingdom and the 
reputation of his arms were, he thought, utterly and irredeemably lost, and 
his proud spirit refused to survive the humiliation. He removed from the 
border to Edinburgh, and from thence to Falkland, his deep melancholy still 
increasing and mixing itself with the secret springs of life. At length his 
powers of digestion totally failed. It was in this disconsolate condition that a 
messenger, who came to acquaint James V that his queen, then at 
Linlithgow, was delivered of a daughter, found him to whom he brought the 
news. ” Is it so?” said the expiring monarch, reflecting on the alliance 
which had placed the Stuart family on the throne; “then God’s will be done. 
It came with a lass, and will go with a lass.” With these words, presaging 
the extinction of his house, he made a signal of adieu to his followers and 
courtiers and expired, December 14th, 1542.c 


There was little to distinguish the reign of James V in an intellectual sense, 
save for the survival of certain stars of the previous reign, such as Gawain 
Douglas, Boece, and Major. Sir David Lyndsay is the only exception to the 
creative barrenness of the period, John Bellenden’s translations of Livy and 
Boece into the vernacular hardly deserving the name creation. But Lyndsay 
is a host in himself and an ornament to any period. In the history of satire 
there is hardly a more brilliant or vigorous wit or a more vivid portrayer of 
the exterior as well as the soul of his time. His Satyre of the Three Estates is 
his masterwork and has in no sense lost its charm or power by the long 
passage of centuries.” 


Thus was Scotland, by the death of an accomplished king, having only 
attained his thirty-first year, reduced once more to one of those long 
minorities which are the bane of her history, and which in the present case 
brought even more than the usual amount of misfortune. The Scots involved 
in a national war which had no national object were, upon the decease of 
James V, willingly disposed to address Henry in a pacific tone, in which 
they reminded him that they now spoke in behalf of their infant queen, his 
own near relation, who could have wronged no one since she did not as yet 
know good from evil. 


The road to the conquest of Scotland might, to a sanguine prince, appear to 
lie open; but it had been repeatedly attempted from the time of Severus 
downwards, and had never been found practicable. The impetuous temper 
of Henry VIII was, therefore, forced to stoop to the plan adopted by Edward 
I ere the death of the Maid of Norway compelled his ambition to wear a 
sterner and more undisguised shape. A matrimonial alliance betwixt the 
young heiress of Scotland and his son, afterwards Edward VI, promised the 
English monarch all the advantages of conquest without either risk or 
odium. With this purpose he kept his eyes bent earnestly on the affairs of 
Scotland, to seize, as fast as they should occur, all means of furthering so 
desirable an object. 


ARRAN REGENT: UNDER THE SWAY OF CARDINAL BEATON 


The government of the kingdom was claimed by the late prime minister, 
Cardinal Beaton, in virtue of a testament of the deceased king, which, 


however, was universally regarded as a forgery perpetrated by that 
ambitious 
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churchman.’ He had, as before mentioned, succeeded his uncle, the 
turbulent archbishop of Glasgow, in James’ councils, and was esteemed the 
author of most of the deceased king’s unpopular measures, especially those 
in persecution of heresy. The nobles who had no mind to perpetuate the 
power under which they had long groaned unanimously rejected the claim, 
and preferred that of the earl of Arran, representative of the house of 
Hamilton, and next heir to the Scottish crown, who was recognised 
accordingly as regent. Beaton was made prisoner by order of the regent. 


The king of England manifested the most eager and impetuous desire that 
the person of the infant queen should be delivered into his custody; but at 
last consented she should be suffered to remain in Scotland till she attained 
the age of ten years. 


Cardinal Beaton as leader of the Roman Catholic party, and both in office 
and in talents head of the churchmen, was the devoted friend of France and 
the no less determined enemy of England. By lavishing money which his 
numerous church preferments furnished in great store, by awakening all the 
ancient prejudices against England, and by dwelling on the imprudent 
tenacity with which Henry had clung to the rejected articles of the treaty, he 
contrived to unite a large and powerful body of the nobles, comprehending 
Argyll, Huntly, and Bothwell, in opposition to the English alliance. A great 
num-ber of the barons, chiefly from jealousy of the national independence, 
joined the same party; and the regent himself , after showing a vacillation of 
temper which in a less serious matter would have been ludicrous, threw 
himself at last into the arms of the cardinal, and, within eight days after he 
had ratified the marriage treaty, renounced the friendship of Henry and 
declared himself for the French interest. This change in Arran’s politics was 
attended with a corresponding alteration in his religion, for he had hitherto 


and unconnected. In relation to these we are in the situation of the ancient 
geologists wlao, seeing the transformations that had taken place in the 
different layers of the earth and their inhabitants, and knowing nothing of 
the periods that had intervened between these transformations, supposed 
them all to be the result of violent cataclysms. A more advanced science 
would have shown them that it was by means of a series of insensible 
evolutions that these gigantic changes had been wrought. 


The monuments of India relate to us plainly, when we examine with care 
the statues and bas-reliefs with which they are covered, the history of the 
transformation of Buddhism. They show us how the founder, who disdained 
all gods, finally became a god himself and figured, after having been absent 
from all, in every sanctuary. How, after having been the head of the crowd 
of Brahmanic divinities, he gradually became confounded with them until 
he finally passed out of sight entirely among their number. 


In order to place beyond dispute the theory just advanced in explanation of 
this transformation and disappearance of Buddhism from India, it will be 
necessary to place ourselves back in the seventh century of the Christian 
era, or to discover a country which is undergoing a phase similar to that 
which India passed through at that epoch. Nejjal, one of the cradles of 
Buddhism, is the region which has opposed the strongest resistance to the 
transforming forces by which it was menaced as soon as it came in contact 
with ancient Brahmanism, and has now reached the very moment of 
transformation at which Buddhism has become mingled with Brahmanism 
without having been entirely swallowed up. The Hindu and Buddhist gods 
are so closely intermingled in the temples of Nepal, that it is often 
impossible to determine to which religion a particular temple belongs. This 
peculiarity has been remarked, though nothing has been offered in the way 
of explanation by those English scientists who have made a study of Nepal. 
The fact, so inexplicable when not made clear by a study of the ancient 
monuments of India, is perfectly apparent when they have been given 
careful examination. One notes, as was said a little earlier, that the same 
confusion of divinities prevails everywhere at a certain period, and it is easy 
to comprehend how ancient temples could be attributed, even by learned 
Hindus, first to one religion and then to the other. 


pretended great respect for the doctrines of the Reformation, and now he 
consented to every measure proposed by the cardinal for its suppression. 


Henry was not to be trifled with in this manner with impunity. Resentment 
at what he termed the Scottish breach of faith prompted him to a vindictive 
invasion by sea and land: a strong army under the earl of Hertford was 
embarked in a numerous fleet. He took the Scots by surprise, landed in the 
Firth May 4th, 1544, plundered Edinburgh and the adjacent country, and 
thus destroyed for a time the English influence with the Scottish nobles. A 
series of destructive inroads on the frontier only added to the unpopularity 
of Henry with the people of Scotland. Even Angus the guest, pensioner, and 
brother-in-law of Henry by his marriage with the widowed queen of James 
IV, renounced the English monarch’s friendship during the course of these 
ravages, and was distinguished by the share he took in an action by which 
they were in some degree revenged.0 


The savage temper of Henry VIII no more strongly appears than in the 
directions which, on the 10th of April, 1544, he transmitted through a 
despatch of the privy council to the earl of Hertford. After observing that 
the grand attempt on Scotland was delayed for a season, they command 
him, in the mean time, to make an inroad into Scotland, ” there to put all to 
fire and sword, to burn Edinburgh town, and to raze and deface it when you 
have sacked it and gotten what you can out of it, as that it may remain for 
ever a perpetual memory of the vengeance of God lighted upon it for their 
falsehood and disloyalty. Do what you can,” continue they, “out of hand and 
without long tarrying to beat down and overthrow the castle, sack Holyrood 
House, and as many towns and villages about Edinburgh as ye conveniently 
can; [‘ Hume Brown/ says that there can be little doubt that Beaton forged 
this will. ] 
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sack Leith, and burn and subvert it, and all the rest, putting man, woman, 
and child to fire and sword, without exception, when any resistance shall be 
made against you; and this done, pass over to the Fife land, and extend like 
extremities and destructions in all towns and villages whereunto ye may 
reach conveniently, not forgetting, amongst all the rest, so to spoil and turn 
upside down the cardinal’s town of St. Andrews, as the upper stone may be 
the nether, and not one stick stand by another, sparing no creature alive 
within the same, specially such as either in friendship or blood be allied to 
the cardinal.” “This journey,” the despatch goes on to state, “shall succeed 
most to his majesty’s honour.” e 


Never before had Scotland been so ruthlessly pillaged. In Hume Brown’s t 
words: “The ruins of the abbeys of Kelso, Melrose, Dryburgh, and 
Coldingham was the work of Hertford’s miscellaneous host and not of the 
followers of John Knox, as till recent years was the accepted tradition of 
Scottish history.” a 


THE MARTYRDOM OF WISHART AND THE MURDER OF BEATON 


Cardinal Beaton had not reached the summit of affairs without making 
many private enemies as well as acquiring the hatred of those who 
considered him as the prime opponent of the Protestant church, and author 
of the death of those revered characters who had suffered for heresy. A 
recent instance of this kind perpetrated under Beaton’s own eye was marked 
with unusual atrocity. A Protestant preacher, named George Wishart, born 
of a good family and respected for eloquence, learning, and for a gentleness 
and sweetness of disposition which made him universally esteemed, had 
distinguished himself much by preaching the reformed doctrines. Even the 
regent declined to proceed against him or to commission lay judges to sit 
upon his trial. The cardinal, however, having treacherously got his person 
into his hands, proceeded to arraign the prisoner of heresy before an 
ecclesiastical court, by whom he was tried, found guilty, and condemned to 
the stake. Beaton himself sat in state to behold the execution of the sentence 
from the walls of the castle of St. Andrews, before which it took place. 


When Wishart came forth to die, and beheld the author of his misfortunes 
reposing in pomp upon the battlements to witness his torments he said to 
those around, either from a conviction that the country would not long abide 
the cardinal’s violence, or from that spirit of prescience said sometimes to 
inspire the words of those who are standing betwixt time and eternity, ” See 
yonder proud man : I tell you that in a brief space ye shall see him flung out 
on yonder rampart with infamy and scorn equal to the pomp and dignity 
with which he now occupies it.” The martyr died with the utmost patience 
and bravery, and it is probable his words did not fall to the ground. 


Meantime the cardinal, conscious of the danger in which he stood in a 
country where men’s swords did not wait the sanction of legal sentence to 
exact vengeance for real or supposed injuries, usually dwelt in the castle of 
St. Andrews, which stood on a peninsula overhanging the sea and was 
strongly fortified. There were workmen employed to repair and strengthen 
the defences of the place at the very time that a desperate and irritated 
enemy contrived the death of the bishop within its precincts. Norman 
Leslie, called master of Rothes, nourished deep resentment against the 
cardinal for some private cause; and associating with him about fifteen men 
who shared his sentiments for sundry reasons, they surprised the castle at 
the break of day, expelled the garrison, and murdered the object of their 
enmity with many circumstances of cruelty.0 
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Leslie and Carmichael throwing themselves furiously upon their victim who 
earnestly implored mercy stabbed him repeatedly. But Melville, a milder 
fanatic, who professed to murder not from passion but religious duty, 
reproved their violence. “This judgment of God,” said he, “ought to be 
executed with gravity, although in secret”; and presenting the point of his 
sword to the bleeding prelate he called on him to repent of his wicked 
courses, and especially of the death of the holy Wishart, to avenge whose 
innocent blood they were now sent by God. “Remember,” said he, “that the 
mortal stroke I am now about to deal is not the mercenary blow of a hired 


assassin, but the just vengeance which hath fallen on an obstinate and cruel 
enemy of Christ and the Holy Gospel.” On his saying this, he repeatedly 
passed his sword through the body of his unresisting victim, who sunk 
down from the chair to which he had retreated and instantly expired. 


The alarm had now risen in the town; the common bell was rung, and the 
citizens, with their provost, running in confused crowds to the side of the 
fosse, demanded admittance, crying out that they must instantly speak with 
my lord cardinal. They were answered from the battlements, that it would 
be better for them to disperse, as he whom they called for could not come to 
them, and would not trouble the world any longer. This, however, only 
irritated them the more, and being urgent that they would speak with him, 
Norman Leslie reproved them as unreasonable fools who desired an 
audience of a dead man; and dragging the body to the spot, hung it by a 
sheet over the wall, naked, ghastly, and bleeding from its recent wounds. 
“There,” said he, “there is your God; and now that ye are satisfied get you 
home to your houses,” a command which the people instantly obeyed. 


Thus perished Cardinal David Beaton, the most powerful opponent of the 
reformed religion in Scotland, by an act which some authors, even in the 
present day, have scrupled to call murder. To these writers the secret and 
long-continued correspondence of the conspirators with England was 
unknown ; a circumstance perhaps to be regretted, as it would have spared 
some idle and angry reasoning. 


By its disclosure we have been enabled to trace the secret history of these 
iniquitous times, and it may now be pronounced without fear of 
contradiction that the assassination of Beaton was no sudden event, arising 
simply out of indignation for the fate of Wishart; but an act of long- 
projected murder, encouraged, if not originated, by the English monarch, 
and, so far as the principal conspirators were concerned, committed from 
private and mercenary considerations.6 


The murderers of Beaton now shut themselves up in the castle of St. 
Andrews to undergo siege. Here they were joined by many who were in 
danger of being accused of complicity. Among these strangely was John 
Knox. For fourteen months the castle withstood siege. The murderers had 
been declared traitors, and the idea of an English alliance rejected by the 


estates meeting at Edinburgh June 10th, 1546. Henry VIII died in January, 
and Francis I March 31st, 1547. 


The new French king, Henry II, brother of Mary of Lorraine, sent a French 
fleet to reduce the castle still held by its garrison of one hundred and fifty. 
After bombardment the garrison accepted terms, July 21st, by which they 
were to be exiled, but otherwise set free. But on surrendering they were 
taken to France, and the gentlemen immured in prison, while their humbler 
fellows were sent to the galleys. Among these latter was John Knox, whom 
France chained to an oar, and who later was her bitterest enemy in 
Scotland.” 
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THE DISASTER AT PINKIE AND THE MARRIAGE ALLIANCE WITH 
FRANCE 


(1547 A.D.) 


Even the death of Beaton, though his most inveterate political adversary, 
did not benefit the cause of Henry. The cardinal’s place, both as primate and 
as counsellor of the regent, was supplied by a natural brother of the earl of 
Arran, John Hamilton, abbot of Paisley, who, from possessing a superior 
firmness of mind, exercised much influence over his brother, and was as 
devoted a friend to France and the Catholic cause as the murdered cardinal 
had been during his lifetime. 


So stood the English interests in Scotland, which had been ruined by the 
impetuous rudeness of Henry VIII. But in emulative prosecution of the war 
betwixt England and Scotland, the duke of Somerset, protector of England, 
entered the eastern marches at the head of an army. Prudence and delay 
would probably have placed the victory in the hands of the Scots. But the 
military testament of Robert Bruce was once more forgotten, and the Scots 


with national impetuosity abandoned the vantage ground to fight for the 
victory which time and patience would have given them without risk. 


The battle of Pinkie on September 10th, 1547, as described in our history of 
England, ended without either a long or bloody conflict. The English 
horsemen pursued the chase almost to the gates of Edinburgh with unusual 
severity, and many of the fugitives were drowned in the Esk which was 
swelled with the tide. The whole space between the field of battle and the 
capital was strewed with dead bodies and with the weapons which the 
fugitives had thrown away in their flight. 


Yet this great battle was followed by no corresponding effects; for the duke 
of Somerset having garrisoned and fortified the town of Haddington and 
received the compulsory submission of some of the border chiefs, withdrew 
to England with his victorious army. On the other hand, the loss of the 
battle, as it threw the Scottish nation into despair, compelled them in a 
manner to seek the assistance of France.’ An assembly of nobles met at 
Stirling when it was agreed that the efficient support of their ancient ally 
should be purchased by offering the hand of their young queen in marriage 
to the dauphin of France. They consented voluntarily to place her person in 
the hands of Henry II, the father of her bridegroom, on condition that he 
would furnish the Scottish nation with immediate and powerful assistance 
to recover Haddington and such other places as the English had garrisoned, 
and to defend the rest of the kingdom in case of a repetition of the 
invasions. The liberal terms thus freely offered to France were the more 
surprising as the estates of Scotland had recently shown insurmountable 
reluctance to place similar confidence in Henry VIII. But from the 
prejudices created by a thousand years of war the Scottish and the English 
nations were inspired with a jealousy of each other which did not exist in 
either country against other foreigners. 


Henry II of France caught at so favourable an opportunity of acquiring a 
new kingdom for his son. Six thousand veteran troops, under Montalambert, 
the sieur d’Esse, were instantly despatched to Scotland, and it was in the 
camp which they formed before Haddington that the articles of the royal 
marriage were finally adjusted. The queen-regent used the utmost of her art 
and address, and no woman of her time possessed more, in order to gain 


[‘ The French gained more by the defeat of their allies than the Euglish by 
their victory. — Wm. Robertson.*] 
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over the opinions of such as could be influenced, and intimidate those who 
could not be so won. The regent, earl of Arran, was induced to consent by a 
grant from Henry II to accept the French title of duke of Chatellerault, with 
a considerable pension from the same country. The opposition of meaner 
persons was silenced by very intelligible threats of violence from men that 
were extremely likely to keep their word ; the fear of the French arms, 
amongst which they held their councils, imposed silence on others; and the 
person of the infant queen Mary, suitably attended, was sent over to France 
by the same fleet which had escorted d’ Esse and his troops to Scotland.1 
And thus, ere Mary knew what the word meant, she was bestowed in 
marriage upon a sickly and silly boy, a lot which might be said to begin her 
calamities. 


MARY OF LORRAINE BECOMES REGENT (1454 A.D.) 


The queen-dowager having perfected this great match in favour of the king 
of France, her kinsman, became naturally desirous of obtaining the interim 
administration of Scotland until her daughter should attain the years of 
discretion. For this purpose she dealt with the indolent and indecisive earl 
of Arran for a cession of the regency. An augmented pension from France, 
high honours to himself and his friends, were liberally promised, together 
with a public acknowledgment of his right as next heir to the Scottish 
throne. He finally made the sacrifice required of him, and aware perhaps of 
his own unpopularity, resigned to the superior firmness of Mary of Guise 
[or, as she is more often called, Mary of Lorraine] the regency of Scotland 
April 12th, 1554. 


Meanwhile the queen-mother showed vigour and determination. With the 
assistance of d’Esse’s French troops she retook Haddington from the 


English, October 14th, 1549, and drove out other petty garrisons which they 
had established after the battle of Pinkie. This warfare, though the actions 
were on a small scale, was uncommonly sanguinary. Many of the English 
officers had committed insolencies and atrocities during their hour of 
success which the Scots could not forgive; and not only did the latter 
themselves refuse quarter to the English, but there were instances of their 
purchasing English prisoners from the French, merely, like Indian savages, 
to have the pleasure of putting them to death. After so much expenditure of 
blood and treasure the Scots were included in the Treaty of Boulogne, 
March 24th, 1550, betwixt France and England, which amid civil discord 
and party faction the earl of Warwick, now at the head of the English 
affairs, was glad to accede to. 


The queen-regent of Scotland in her new acquisition of power had fine 
great disadvantage. She was a French woman ; and while she was in truth 
desirous of serving her country and sovereign she found it very difficult to 
convince the people of Scotland that she was not willing to sacrifice the 
interests of the country which she ruled to that of which she was the native. 
The auxiliary army of d’Esse did not leave Scotland without a renewal of 
the hostile disposition which had on former occasions arisen between the 
French troops and the Scots, to whose assistance they had been sent. The 
Scots and French fought in the streets of Edinburgh, in which skirmish the 
lord 


‘ Knox.o the stern apostle of Protestantism, says, tliat “some were corrupted 
with buds (bribes), some deceived with flattering promises, and some for 
bar were compelled to consent, for the French souldiers were officers of 
arms in that parliament. The lord of Buccleuch, a bloody man, with many G 
— d’s wounds, said that they that did nol assent should do worse.” (When 
Mary arrived in France, Henry II exclaimed: “France and Scotland are one 
nation now.” | 
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provost of the town and the governor of the castle were both slain. Peace 
was restored with the utmost difficulty; but their having been guilty of such 
an insult in the capital of their ally added greatly to the growing 
unpopularity of the auxiliaries. 


Mary of Lorraine, out of a natural affection to her nation, hoped to serve the 
interests of France now engaged in war with Spain and England, by 
embroiling Scotland in the quarrel. But although she contrived without 
much trouble to effect a breach of the peace between two countries which 
were equally jealous and irritable, yet the Scottish nation, taught by 
experience, entered into the contest as a defensive war only; neither could 
the urgency of Le Crocq, who commanded the French troops, nor the 
entreaties of the queen-regent prevail on them to set a foot on English 
ground. 


Meanwhile the marriage of the young queen of Scots to the dauphin was 
solemnly celebrated, April 24th, 1558, and that union between France and 
Scotland achieved so far as depended upon the execution of the marriage 
treaty. But by this time the subject of religion had become so interesting as 
to have greater weight in the scale of national policy than at any former 
period.0 


THE EARLY CAREER OF JOHN KNOX 


The removal of Beaton, the representative of the old cause, was 
immediately followed by the entrance of John Knox, the representative of 
the new; for among the refugees who fled to the castle of St. Andrews to 
escape the vengeance of the prelacy the future reformer was one. As the 
biography of this remarkable man constitutes so large a portion of the 
history of the Scottish Reformation, a brief notice of him in this place may 
not be unnecessary. 


John Knox was born [at Haddington, the county town of East Lothian] in 
the year 1505. He was of humble parentage, his ancestors having been 
retainers of the house of Hailes; and as such they rendered feudal military 
service to the first earls of Bothwell. Being destined for the church, John, at 
the age of sixteen, was sent to the university of Glasgow, where after the 
usual course of study he regented; he also appears to have studied at the 


university of St. Andrews. Before lie had reached the canonical age of 
twenty five he was admitted into priest’s orders; but an anxious spirit of 
doubt and inquiry prevented him from entering into the public duties of his 
office, and these investigations continued till his thirty-eighth year when, 
from serious deliberate conviction, he became a Protestant. A choice so 
considerately made was but the starting-point of action, upon which he 
entered with all his characteristic ardour; and as the companion of Wishart 
he exposed himself to all the dangers with which that martyr’s career was 
continually surrounded. 


Being now obnoxious to the clergy, both as an apostate priest and a 


John Knox 


(1505-1572) 
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Protestant, he took refuge in the castle of St. Andrews, after the murder of 
Beaton, and during the siege that followed he was unanimously invited by 
the garrison to become their minister. He trembled and wept at the 
responsibility of those sacred duties which he was now to discharge for the 
first time, and only submitted after much importunity. In this way he 
commenced his great mission as a national religious reformer, and the 
commencement was characterised by the same heroic qualities that 
pervaded his whole life to the close. An unbending reprover of guilt 
wherever it might be found, he denounced the excesses of the garrison, 
when such a proceeding exposed him not only to hatred but personal 
danger. 


The same explanation makes clear to us the fact, so strange at a first glance, 
of Buddhist-Jain and Brahmanic temples being constructed side by side 
during the same period. Looking now on the phase when the two 
intermingled religions were on the point of merging into one, it will be at 
once comprehended how a sovereign can have distributed his liberalities 
between them with as much imjDartiality as a king of the Middle Ages 
displayed towards churches dedicated to different saints. 


There remains to us but the account of a single traveller relative to the 
epoch of which we speak, that of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Tsang ; and in 
this we are told how a Hindu sovereign on the occasion of some festival, 
divides his generosity equally between the two dominant religions of that 
time ; giving presents to Buddhist sectarians the first day, to those of 
Brahmanism the second. The phase had already been arrived at when the 
cults were entirely reconcilable, a phase which preceded that of their being 
united into one. The study of the religion of Nepal at the present time shows 
exactly how this fusion came about. 


The date of the introduction of Buddhism into Nepal is a very ancient one. 
According to tradition Buddha himself visited the land. In any case 
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it is in the ancient monasteries of Nepal that have been discovered the 
oldest known writings on Buddhism. To follow the same tradition, Asoka, 
king of Magadha, who reigned three centuries before Christ, made a 
pilgrimage to Nepal for the purpose of visiting the temples of Sjmbhunatha, 
Pashupatti, etc. He is also said to have founded the city of Patan, of “which 
the Newar name is Lalita Patan, a corruption presumably of Pataliputra, the 
name given in India to the capital of Asoka. Several tumulus-formed 
temples have, from time immemorial, been attributed to him. 


In Nepal, one of its cradles, the religion of Buddha has reigned for more 
than two thousand years. The isolation of this region of India may have 
preserved Buddhism to it for a longer period than is observable in the rest 
of the peninsula, but it has not prevented its undergoing, — like causes 


He entered into no compromise with apparently trivial observances of the 
church of Rome ; but condemned them all as inlets of error and incentives 
to idolatry. The contrast of such preaching to that of his predecessors 
arrested the people even in his first sermon, and they justly observed, ” 
Others hewed at the branches of papistry, but he strikes at the root to 
destroy the whole.” 


On the surrender of the castle of St. Andrews, John Knox bore a full share 
of those hardships with which the unfortunate garrison was visited; for in 
express violation of the treaty of surrender he was, as we have seen, sent to 
the French galleys, where he laboured as a chained felon for nineteen 
months. His captivity might indeed have been perpetual, but for the kind 
interposition of Edward VI, through which he was set at liberty. After this 
Knox went to England where his services were so highly appreciated as one 
of Cranmer’s itinerant preachers that he was appointed one of the royal 
chaplains, and tempted to settle in England by the offer of the bishopric of 
Rochester. But not deeming the Church of England as yet sufficiently 
reformed he rejected the application, and continued to labour as a humble 
missionary until the accession of Mary; and the persecution which followed 
obliged him, in 1554, to escape to France. 


In the following year he ventured to return to Scotland ; but his preaching 
occasioned such a stir in Edinburgh that he was cited to appear before a 
clerical tribunal to be tried as an heretic. He attended the summons; but 
justly apprehensive of consequences, and warned by former acts of 
treachery, the friends of Knox accompanied him in such numbers that his 
terrified judges failed to appear, and he continued undisturbed a little 
longer, when he was once more obliged to leave the country.’ Upon his 
departure the clergy renewed their citation; and after a mock trial 
condemned him to the flames, and solemnly burned him in effigy at the 
cross of Edinburgh. But Knox himself was safe in Geneva, abiding his time, 
which arrived in May, 1559, when the religious contest was about to be 
decided by other weapons than those of reasoning and ridicule. 


The Scottish nobles who afterwards were known as the “lords of the 
Congregation,” were well aware of the strength which Knox would impart 
to their cause from his well-tried energy, talents, and popular reputation, 


and accordingly they invited him to return and co-operate with them, 
pledging themselves to hazard their lives and fortunes in the establishment 
of the reformation in Scotland. He complied with the call ; and thus, at the 
advanced age of fifty-four, and with a constitution naturally weak and 
impaired by many hardships, John Knox may be properly said to have 
commenced that task for which his whole life had been a period of training. 
Perhaps there 


[‘ Judging with all charity, it must be admitted that while his writings had 
all the impassioned zeal, his conduct betrayed some want of the ardent 
courage, of the martyr. — Tyt-lkr.«] 
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is no record in history of any individual who began a great national work so 
late in life and yet accomplished so much. The mere return of Knox to 
Scotland was the trumpet-signal for the commencement of action.’ 


THE REGENT AND THE REFORMERS 


Since the death of Cardinal Beaton there had been no attempt to turn the 
force of the existing laws against the growth of heresy. Hamilton the 
archbishop of Saint Andrews, though said to lead a life too irregular for a 
churchman, was more gentle and moderate than his predecessor, Beaton; 
and the queen-mother was too prudent and too well acquainted with the 
state of Scotland and the temper of the people to engage of her own accord 
in a struggle with so powerful a sect as the reformers, who now assumed the 
name of the Congregation. But when her daughter became queen of France 
the celebrated duke of Guise and the cardinal of Lorraine urged upon their 
sister the regent the absolute duty and necessity of rooting out the Scottish 
heresy. For this they had more reasons than mere zeal for the Catholic 
religion, though theirs was of the warmest temperature. 


Mary of England died November 17th, 1558; and the land had again 
adopted the Protestant faith under her sister Elizabeth. The Catholics were 
not disposed to consider this great princess as a legitimate sovereign, but 
rather as the adulterous daughter of Henry VIII by Anne Boleyn his 
concubine, for whose sake he had broken the bonds of matrimony with 
Queen Catherine, and cast away the filial obedience due to the see of Rome. 
Failing Elizabeth, Mary queen of Scotland was heir of England in right of 
her grandmother Margaret, the sister of Henry VIII. In the eyes of all true 
Catholics, she had not only a contingent but an immediate claim to succeed 
her name-sake in the government. This title offered the most splendid 
visions to the two brothers of the house of Guise, who aimed at nothing less 
than subjecting England itself to the sway of their niece by means of the 
English Catholics, a numerous and powerful body. 


But this could only be accomplished by gaining for the Scottish queen the 
credit of a faithful nursing-mother of the church, in destroying that branch 
of the great northern heresy which had raised its head in the kingdom of 
Scotland. She could not with consistency claim the character of a sound 
Catholic, a person likely to re-establish Catholicism in England while the 
exercise of the reformed religion was publicly permitted in the realm which 
was properly her own. 


Mary’s mother the queen-regent was therefore against her better judgment 
urged to pick a quarrel with the reformers in Scotland, and she involved 
herself by the attempt in a train of consequences which poisoned all the 
future tranquillity of her regency and her life. The pretext was taken from 
some insults offered by the Protestants to the images of the Catholic faith, 
and particularly to Saint Giles, patron of the metropolis, whose effigy was 
first thrown into the North Loch, and then burned. 


To chastise this insolence various among the most noted popular preachers 
were summoned to appear before the queen-regent and the bishops and to 
undergo their trial as authors of the sedition. The preachers resolved to 
attend; and that they might do so with safety they availed themselves of a 
custom in Scotland (a right barbarous one) by which a person accused was 
wont to appear at the bar with as many friends as were willing to stand by 
him and defend his cause. The time was propitious; for a band of western 


gentlemen, zealous Protestants, were returning homeward from military 
services on the 
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border and willingly appeared in arms for the protection of their pastors. 
They were in vain charged by proclamation to depart from the city. On the 
contrary they assembled themselves and with little reverence forced 
themselves into the queen’s presence, then sitting in council with the 
bishops. 


Chalmers of Gadgirth, a bold and zealous man, spoke in the name of the 
rest: “Madam, we know that this proclamation is a device of the bishops 
and of that bastard (the primate of Saint Andrews) that stands beside you. 
We avow to God that ere we yield we will make a day of it. These idle 
drones oppress us and our tenants, and now they seek the lives of our 
ministers, and our own. Shall we suffer this any longer? No, madam, it shall 
not be.” As he concluded, every man put on his steel bonnet. The queen- 
regent was compelled to have recourse to fair words and entreaties, for little 
less was to be apprehended than the present massacre of the Roman 
Catholic churchmen. But by the queen’s discharging the proclamation, an 
dusing gentle and kind words to Gadgirth and his companions, the danger 
was averted for the present. 


The Scottish Protestants saw their advantage, and were encouraged to 
further boldness. They made a popular tumult by attacking a procession of 
churchmen which paraded through the streets of the city. The images, which 
the insurgents termed Dagon and Bel, were dashed to pieces in contempt 
and derision: as for the churchmen, we may take John Knox’s word,c “that 
there was a sudden affray amongst them; for down goeth the crosses, off 
goeth the surplices, round caps, and cornets with the crowns; the gray-friars 
gaped, the blackfriars blew, the priests panted and fled, and happy was he 
who first got to the house, for such a sudden fray came never among the 
generation of antichrist within the realm before.” 


This was the wild proceeding of a rabble; but an association and bond 
entered into by the principal persons of the Congregation, bound them to 
defend their ministers, and assert the rights of hearing and preaching the 
Gospel.” 


THE FIRST COVENANT: THE LORDS OF THE CONGREGATION 
(1557 A.D.) 


On the 3rd of December, 1557, that memorable bond or covenant was 
drawn up which henceforth united the Protestants under one great 
association which was subscribed immediately by their principal supporters, 
and could not be deserted without something like apostasy. It described in 
no mild or measured terms the bishops and ministers of the Romish church 
as members of Satan, who sought to destroy the gospel of Christ and his 
followers, and declared that they felt it to be their duty to strive in their 
Master’s cause even unto death — certain as they were of victory in him. 
For this purpose it declared that they had entered into a solemn promise in 
the presence of God and his Congregation, to set forward and establish with 
their whole power and substance his blessed Word — to labour to have 
faithful ministers—to defend them at the peril of their lives and goods 
against all tyranny; and it concluded by anathematising their adversaries, 
and denouncing vengeance against all the superstition, idolatry, and 
abominations of the papal church. 


This bond, which was drawn up at Edinburgh, received the signatures of the 
earls of Glencairn, Argyll, Morton, Lord Lome, Erskine of Dun, and many 
others. It was evidently an open declaration of war against the established 
religion; toleration and compromise were at an end, and their next step 
showed that the Congregation — for so the reformers now named 
themselves— were determined to commence their proceedings in earnest. 
They 
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passed a resolution declaring ” that in all parishes of the realm the common 
prayer (by which was meant the service book of Edward VI) should be read 
weekly, on Sunday and other festival days, in the parish churches, with the 
lessons of the Old and New Testament, conformed to the book of common 
prayer; and that if the curates of parishes be qualified they shall be caused 
to read the same;” but if they refuse, then the most qualified in the parish 
were directed to supply their place. It was resolved at the same time that 
“doctrine, preaching, and interpretation of the Scripture be used privately in 
quiet houses, avoiding great conventions of the people thereto, until such 
time as God should move the prince to grant public preaching by true and 
faithful ministers.” 


These resolutions the lords of the Congregation proceeded to put into 
execution in such places as were under their power. The earl of Argyll 
encouraged Douglas, his chaplain, to preach openly in his house; other 
barons imitated his example; an invitation was addressed to Knox 
(November, 1558), requesting his immediate presence amongst them, and a 
deep alarm seized the whole body of the Roman clergy. 


They represented, not unreasonably, the declarations of the Congregation 
and their subsequent conduct as acts bordering upon treason; the Roman 
faith, they said, was still the established religion of the state, it enjoyed the 
sanction of the law, and the protection of the sovereign, and it was now 
openly attacked, and attempted to be subverted by a private association of 
men who, although no ways recognised by the constitution, had assumed 
the power of legislation. To what this might grow it was difficult to say, but 
it was impossible to view so bold a denunciation of the national religion 
without apprehension and dismay. 


These remonstrances were addressed to the queen-regent at that critical 
season when the marriage between her daughter and the dauphin, although 
proposed in the Scottish parliament, had not been fully agreed to. It was 
necessary for her to manage matters warily with the principal nobles, and 
she expressed a steadfast disinclination to all extreme measures against the 
Congregation. The archbishop of St. Andrews also, a prelate whose 
character partook nothing of cruelty, though his morals were loose and 
depraved, addressed an admonitory letter to Argyll, persuading him to 


dismiss his heretical chaplain, promising to supply his place with a learned 
and Catholic instructor, complaining of the reproaches to which his 
ecclesiastical lenity had exposed him, and insinuating that repeated 
provocations might compel him, as the spiritual guardian of the church, to 
adopt a severer course (March, 1558). Nor was it long before this severity 
was experienced, although there seems good ground for believing that the 
prelate was innocent of having instigated it.6 


MARTYRDOM OF MYLN : THE PARTIES IN ARMS 


The first to suffer was a priest over eighty years old, Walter Myln (or Mill), 
who had adopted the doctrines of the reformers and been condemned as a 
heretic in Beaton’s day. He had however escaped, and now felt encouraged 
to resume his preaching. He was seized and condemned at St. Andrews. The 
clergy found him guilty, but there was difficulty in securing a secular judge 
to sentence him. This was at last secured, and he was burned April 28th, 
1558. He perished with great courage.0 


“As for myself,” said he, “I am fourscore and two years old and cannot live 
long by the course of nature, but a hundred better shall rise out of the 
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ashes of my bones, and I trust in God I am the last that shall suffer death in 
Scotland for this cause.” And his prophetic wishes were fulfilled: he was 
the last in that country of the army of martyrs [until the martyrs to 
Episcopacy in the reign of James IT]. 


This cruel and iniquitous execution was viewed by the people with horror 
and excited the utmost indignation in the leaders of the Congregation. They 
remonstrated in firm terms to the queen-regent, and when this princess 
assured them that she was no party to such sanguinary proceedings their 
whole animosity was directed against the clergy. Emissaries commissioned 
by the reformers travelled through the country, exposing the superstition, 


wickedness, and injustice of such conduct; many of the lesser barons and 
the greater part of the towns joined the party; a majority of the people 
declared themselves ready to support the cause, and the Protestant lords 
presented an address to the dowager, in which they claimed redress at her 
hands “of the unjust tyranny used against them by those called the estate 
ecclesiastical.“6 


Mary of Lorraine’s government continued to be still further embarrassed by 
the zeal with which her brothers of Lorraine continued to press in the most 
urgent manner the adoption of violent measures against the Protestants. In 
compliance with instructions from France the queen, forgetful of the violent 
scene with Chalmers of Gadgirth, again summoned the Protestant preachers 
to appear before a court of justice to be held at Stirling on the 10th of May, 
1559. Again the zeal of the Congregation convoked a species of 
insurrectionary army to protect their ministers, which assembled at Perth, 
then animated by the preachings of John Knox. The queen-regent foresaw 
the danger which impended, and a second time appeared to retreat from her 
purpose, and engaged to put a stop to the prosecution of the ministers. 


Through the whole eventful scene the subtlety of the queen-dowager made 
it manifest that she adopted and acted upon the fatal maxim that no faith 
was to be kept with heretics. The Protestants had no sooner dispersed their 
levies than the queen caused the actions against their preachers to be anew 
insisted on; and upon the non-appearance of the parties cited, sentence of 
outlawry was pronounced against them. 


The Protestants were incensed by this duplicity of the queen; and after a 
vehement discourse by John Knox against the idolatry of the popish 
worship, and a casual brawl which followed betwixt an impudent priest and 
a petulant boy, the minds of the auditors were so much inflamed that they 
destroyed, first the church in which the sermon had been preached, and then 
the other churches and monasteries of Perth, breaking to fragments the 
ornaments and images, and pillaging the supplies of provisions which the 
monks had provided in great quantity. 


The queen in the mean time had drawn together her French soldiery, and 
still more deeply irritated by the late proceedings of the multitude prepared 
to march upon Stirling, and from thence to Perth, before the lords of the 


Congregation could assemble their vassals. But she had to deal with prudent 
and active men, who were not willing a second time to be cheated into 
terms which might be kept or broken at the regent’s pleasure. They 
assembled their forces so speedily that they could with confidence face 
Mary of Lorraine and her army, though above seven thousand strong. Still, 
the principal Protestant nobles thought it best to come to an agreement with 
the queen-regent rather than hurry the nation into a civil war. They agreed 
to admit Mary of Lorraine into Perth on condition that her French troops 
should not approach within three miles of the city; that no one should be 
prosecuted on account of the recent disturbances, and that all matters in 
debate between 
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the government and the lords of the Congregation should be left to the 
consideration of parliament. No sooner, however, had this treaty been 
adjusted than the queen broke its conditions by displacing the magistrates of 
Perth and garrisoning the town with six hundred men. She endeavoured to 
palliate this breach of faith by alleging that these troops did not consist of 
native Frenchmen, but of Scotsmen under French pay. Far from receiving 
this evasion as a good argument the earl of Argyll and Lord James Stuart 
retired to St. Andrews (June 3rd), and were there met by the earl of 
Menteith, the laird of Tullibardine, and other professors of their religion. 


Although in an archiepiscopal see, and threatened by the primate that if he 
ventured to ascend his pulpit he should be saluted with a shower of mus- 
ket-balls, John Knox boldly preached before the Congregation and 
animated their resolution of defending their freedom of conscience. As it 
appeared plain that the violation of the treaty of Perth would once more put 
the lords of the Congregation in arms, the queen on her part endeavoured to 
seize an advantage by superior alacrity. She was again disappointed, 
although she early put her troops, now amounting to about three thousand 
men in the pay of France, into motion against St. Andrews, whither the 
principal reformers had retreated. 


The lords of the Congregation boldly determined to meet the queen-mother 
in the field; and though they set out from St. Andrews with only one 
hundred horse, yet ere they had marched ten miles they were joined by such 
numbers as enabled them to remonstrate with the queen rather than to 
petition for indemnity. Mary of Lorraine again resorted to the duplicity with 
which she was but too familiar. She obtained a pacification, but it was only 
on the condition that she should transport her French soldiery to the 
southern side of the firth; and she agreed to send commissioners to St. 
Andrews to settle on conditions of peace. The Frenchmen were accordingly 
withdrawn for the time; but, with her usual insincerity, the queen altogether 
neglected to send the commissioners, or take any steps for the establishment 
of a solid composition. 


The consequences were that the Congregation resumed arms a third time 
and forcibly occupied Perth, June 24th. From thence they advanced in 
triumph to the capital, the people, particularly the citizens of the burghs 
which they occupied, eagerly seconding them in the work of reformation; 
especially in the destruction of monasteries and the defacing the churches 
by destroying what they considered the peculiar objects of Roman Catholic 
worship. The queen-mother gave way to the torrent and retreated to Dunbar 
June 29th, to await till want of money and of provisions should oblige the 
lords of the Congregation to disperse their forces. 


This period was not long in arriving. The troops of these barons consisted 
entirely of their vassals, serving at their own expense. When the provisions 
they brought with them to the camp (which never at the utmost exceeded 
food for the space of forty days) wen’ expended, they had no means of 
keeping the field, and considered the campaign as ended. The burghers had 
their callings to pursue, and however zealous for religion, were under the 
necessity of returning to their own residences when days and weeks began 
to elapse. These causes so soon diminished the army of the Congregation 
that the queen-regent advancing with her compact body of mercenary 
troops might have taken Edinburgh by storm, had it not been for a third 
treaty, patched up indeed and acceptable to neither party, but which each 
was willing to receive fur a time rather than precipitate the final struggle. 


The articles of convention were that the lords of the Congregation should 


producing always the same effects, — a process of transformation 
analogous to that preceding its disappearance elsewhere. By reason of 
certain circumstances the gradual absorption lias taken place more slowly in 
Nepal, and it is thanks to this slowness that we are able to learn what 
Buddhism was in India during the seventh or eighth century of our era, 
when its antique monastical institutions had disappeared, when its 
sacerdotal functions had once more become hereditary, and the ancient 
divinities had resumed their sway. 


Buddhism and Brahmanism form to-day in Nepal, as they did in India in the 
seventh century, two religions nominally distinct, but having one for the 
other that tolerance which, according to the facts already cited, must have 
existed in the rest of India before the disappearance of Buddhism. This 
tolerance, explained sufficiently by the analogy between the two beliefs, is 
carried to such a point that their respective followers possess in common a 
certain number of pagodas, divinities, and feasts. 


Instead of holding, with certain philosophical Buddhist sects, that the world 
is formed of matter alone, imperishable, possessing creative power and 
constituting the sole divinity of the universe, the Buddliism of Nepal offers 
for the worship of its followers a supreme trinity. This comprises 1st, Ali- 
Buddha, who is its principal personage, repi-esenting spirit ; 2nd, Dharma, 
representing matter ; 3rd, Sangha ; representing tlie visible world, produced 
by the union of spirit and matter. This trinity, nearly enough related, as one 
sees, to that of Brahmanism, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, has for symbol a 
triangle with a point at its centre. This point is the emblem of Ali-Buddha, 
looked upon definitively as the first cause. 


Below this superior trinity are placed the gods of the old Brahmanic 
pantheon — Vishnu, Siva, Ganesa, Lakshmi, etc. Simple emanations of 
supreme power, they were created by it to govern the world. Fallen 
somewhat from the elevated rank they occupied in the Brahmanic religion, 
they are still sufficiently high to have the right to the worship of mortals. 


The theories of the Nepal Buddhists concerning the human soul, do not 
differ sensibly from the old Brahmanic tlieories. It is looked upon, as is also 
the soul of all animals, as an emanation of Ali-Buddha, which, after 
numerous transmigrations, passes back to the bosom of the supreme being 
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evacuate Edinburgh to which the queen-regent should return, but that she 
should not introduce a French garrison there. The Protestants agreed to 
abstain from future violation of religious houses; while the queen mother 
consented to authorise the free exercise of the Protestant religion all over 
the kingdom, and to allow that in Edinburgh no other should be openly 
professed. These terms were reluctantly assented to on both sides. The 
Protestants were desirous that the French troops, the principal support of the 
queen-regent’s power, should be removed out of the kingdom; while Mary 
of Lorraine on the other hand was secretly determined to augment their 
number and place them in a commanding position. 


She was the rather determined on following the violent policy suggested by 
the brothers of Guise, because the death of Henry II, July 10th, and the 
accession of Francis and Mary to the throne had rendered the queen’s 
uncles all-powerful at the court of France. 


A thousand additional soldiers having arrived from France in July, the 
queen-regent, in conformity with the policy which she had adopted, 
employed them in fortifying as a place of arms the seaport of Leith. The 
lords of the Congregation remonstrated against this measure; but their 
interference was not attended to. On the contrary the queen-regent, 
influenced by the dangerous counsel of her brothers the princes of Lorraine, 
shut herself up in the new-ly-fortified town and haughtily disputed the right 
of the nobility to challenge her prerogative to establish her residence where 
she would, and to secure it by military defences when she thought proper. 


THE LORDS OF THE CONGREGATION DEPOSE THE REGENT AND 
RECEIVE MONEY 


FROM ELIZABETH 


The civil rights of the Scottish nation as well as their religious liberties were 
now involved in the debate; and the lords of the Congregation were joined 
by the duke of Chatellerault, and other noblemen who continued Catholics. 
Both parties, having convoked an assembly as numerous and powerful as a 
Scottish parliament, united in the decisive step of passing an act in October, 
by which, under deep professions of duty to the king and queen, they 
solemnly deprived the queen-regent of her office as having been exercised 
inconsistently with the liberties and contrary to the laws of the kingdom. 


Among the nobles who thus lifted the banner of defiance against the highest 
established authority of the kingdom, the chief was Lord James Stuart [later 
famous as the earl of Moray] called at this time the prior of St. Andrews, a 
natural son of King James V, and a half-brother, consequently, of Mary 
Stuart. If it had so chanced that this eminent person had possessed a 
legitimate title to the crown of Scotland, it would probably have been worn 
by him with much splendour. As it was, he was thrown into circumstances 
in which, as we shall see, high ambition encouraged by tempting 
opportunity proved too strong for the ties of gratitude and family affection, 
and ultimately brought a man of great talents and many virtues to an early 
and a bloody grave. 


His strong mind had early received with conviction the reformed doctrines, 
and he was distinguished among the Protestant lords by his zeal, sagacity, 


and courage; so that though the earl of Arran (duke of Chatellerault, and 
formerly regent) had again returned to the side of the lords of the 
Congregation, and was complimented with the title of chief of their league, 
yet the general confidence of the party was reposed in the wisdom, courage, 
and integrity of the 
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prior of St. Andrews. Argyll, Glencairn,and others, the associates of this 
distinguished person, were, like himself, men of courage and sagacity and 
full of that species of enthusiasm which is inspired by an enlarged sphere of 
thought and action, and by the sense of having thrown off the fetters of 
ecclesiastical bondage. 


The lords of the Congregation were not long in discovering, that in the task 
of besieging a fortified town like Leith, defended by veteran and disciplined 
troops, they had greatly overrated their own strength. A still greater 
difficulty arose from the want of money to pay and maintain an army in the 
field. The lords of the Congregation resolved upon invoking the assistance 
of England, the only neighbour of power and wealth whose alliance or 
countenance could counterpoise that of France. 


The cause of the Reformation had been espoused and defended by Queen 
Elizabeth, whose right to the crown and whose title to legitimacy depended 
upon her father Henry’s having disowned the authority of the church of 
Rome. Indeed, if she herself had not seen her danger from the queen of 
Scots’ title being set up in preference to her own, the princes of Lorraine 
had, with arrogance peculiar to their house, called her attention to the 
subject by making open pretence to the throne of England in behalf of their 
niece Mary of Scotland. 


Money had been struck in France bearing the arms of England ; 
proclamations had been made in the names of Francis and Mary as king and 
queen of that country, as well as of France and Scotland; and an open and 


avowed claim to the crown of England was brought forward in Queen 
Mary’s behalf by every mode short of a direct challenge of Elizabeth’s title. 
The English Catholics were known to be favourable to these views. It was 
natural, therefore, that Elizabeth, whose birth and title of succession were 
thus openly impugned by the princes of Lorraine, should foster and 
encourage those Scottish insurgents who were in arms to dispossess their 
sister the queen-regent of the government of Scotland. Accordingly, though 
accustomed to act with great economy, she was readily induced to advance 
considerable sums to the lords of the Congregation, by which assistance 
they were enabled to form the siege of Leith. 


Their undertaking was at first very unfortunate. A large sum of the subsidy 
[£1,000] furnished by Queen Elizabeth fell into the hands of the earl of 
Bothwell, whose ill-omened name now first appears in history, and who had 
adopted the faction of the queen-mother. Two skirmishes, in which the 
Protestants were defeated, filled the besiegers with consternation: they 
renounced their enterprise precipitately and retreated from Edinburgh, 
November 25th, to Stirling with fallen hopes and an army diminished by 
desertion. But Knox encouraged them by his fulminations from the pulpit : 
he sternly upbraided the hearers with their confidence in the arm of flesh, 
and promised them victory as soon as they should humble themselves to 
acknowledge the power of the Divine Disposer of events. The eloquence of 
this extraordinary and undaunted preacher was calculated to work on the 
stubborn and rough men to whom it was addressed. 


The lords of the Congregation resumed their purpose of resistance to the 
last, and resolved to despatch William Maitland of Lethington, one of the 
most distinguished statesmen of his time, to show the queen of England the 
pressure of the circumstances under which they laboured. The great 
reputation which Lethington enjoyed as a statesman did not exceed his real 
abilities; and his judicious remonstrances easily persuaded the sagacious 
Elizabeth to grant the succours required by his constituents. 
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ENGLISH AND SCOTCH TROOPS FIGHT SIDE BY SIDE 


In the mean time the queen-regent of Scotland, who had received some 
additional assistance from France and was in expectation of a much larger 
force, resolved to press the moment of advantage before the power of 
England could be put in motion. A body of French infantry and a 
considerable party of horse, amounting altogether to about four thousand 
men, were sent into Fife, the most civilised part of Scotland, and where the 
inhabitants were most devoted to the Protestant faith, to punish the 
rebellious and to destroy the power of the barons of that district. The 
invaders passed by the bridge of Stirling, and then marched eastward along 
the firth of Forth, burning and wasting the villages and gentlemen’s houses 
with which the shores are thickly studded. This was not done without much 
resistance and retaliation.1 


The two armies continued for several days to move along the coast; the 
flames of towns and villages marking the progress of the French, and the 
sudden and vigorous charges of the Protestants interrupting from time to 
time the work of devastation, when the sight of a gallant navy of ships of 
war Sailing up the firth of Forth attracted the attention of both parties, 
January 23rd, 1560. D’Oysel, the French general, concluded that they were 
the fleet expected from France, and in that belief made his soldiers fire a 
general salute. But he was soon painfully undeceived by the capture of two 
of his own transports which sailed along the shore to supply his men with 
provisions, and presently after this act of decisive violence the fleet showed 
English colours. 


D’Oysel attempted a retreat to Stirling by a dangerous march in the 
opposite direction. The Scots had broken down a bridge over the Devon 
hoping to intercept the enemy’s return; but the French, well acquainted with 
the duties of the engineer, threw over a temporary bridge composed of the 
roof or timbers of a church, which afforded them the means of passage. 
They effected with difficulty their retreat to Stirling and from thence to 
Lothian. The critical arrival of the English fleet being considered as an 
especial interference of Providence in the Protestant cause, gave new 
courage to the lords of the Congregation, who assembled forces on every 
side. 


The English land army, amounting to six thousand men under Lord Grey de 
Wilton, now entered Scotland agreeably to the engagement of Elizabeth, 
and united their forces with those of the Protestants. The French troops 
retired into Leith, March the 29th, and prepared to make good their defence 
in hopes of receiving succour from France. The town was instantly 
blockaded by the English fleet on the side of the sea, and beleaguered on 
the landward side by the united armies of Scotland and England. 


The eyes of all Britain were bent on this siege of Leith which the English 
and Scottish, now for the first time united in a common cause, carried on 
with the utmost perseverance, whilst the French defended themselves with 
such skill and determination as was worthy the character they bore of being 
the best troops in Europe. They were, indeed, defeated at the Hawkhill, near 
Loch End, where the Scottish cavalry charged them with great fury and 
gained considerable advantage; but the garrison of Leith shortly after 
avenged themselves by a successful sally, April 14th, in which they killed 
double the number they had lost at the Hawkhill. On this occasion it 
became evident that the English, who had not lately been engaged in any 
great national war, had in some degree lost the habit of discipline. The 
attack on the be- 


[‘ In the words of Knox.ff tbe earl of Argyll and Lord James ” for twenty 
and one days they lay in their clothes ; their boots never came off ; they had 
skirmishing almost every day ; yea, some days from morn to even.” 
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siegers found their lines carelessly watched; and the ground where they 
opened their trenches being unfit for the purpose, argued inexperience on 
the part of the engineers. 


The loss which they had sustained taught the English greater vigilance and 
caution; but so intimately were the French acquainted with defensive war 
that the siege advanced very slowly. At length a breach was effected, and an 


assault both terrible and persevering was made on the town May 7th. The 
ladders, however, which were prepared for the occasion proved too short for 
the purpose, and the besiegers were finally repulsed with great loss [eight 
hundred dead and wounded]. The English were at first depressed by this 
repulse; but they were encouraged to continue the siege by the duke of 
Norfolk, commanding in the northern counties of England with the title of 
lieutenant. He sent a reinforcement of two thousand men, with an assurance 
that the besiegers should not lack men so long as there were any remaining 
between Tweed and Trent. The siege was renewed more closely than ever, 
with reliance rather on famine than force for reducing the place. But the 
garrison endured without murmur the extremity of privation to which they 
were reduced, and continued to maintain the defence of Leithwith the most 
undaunted firmness.’ 


DEATH OF MARY OF LORRAINE; PEACE DECLARED (1560 A.D.) 


Whilst the affairs of Scotland were in this unpropitious condition Mary of 
Lorraine, whose misrule had been the cause of these civil hostilities, died in 
the castle of Edinburgh, June 10th, 1560. It was justly said that her talents 
and virtues were her own; her errors and faults the. effect of her deference 
to the advice of others, and especially of her aspiring brothers. 


Her death was speedily followed by proposals of peace from France. In 
managing a difficult negotiation, the princess of Lorraine employed Mon- 
lue bishop of Valence and the Sieur de Randan, men of consummate talent. 
The removal of the foreign troops was agreed on July 6th; for the French 
government now desired their presence at home as much as the Scots 
wished their absence. The fortified places of Leith, Dunbar, and Inchkeith 
were to be surrendered, and the fortifications destroyed. It was made a 
condition that no foreign forces should be introduced into Scotland without 
consent of parliament. The administration of government was vested in a 
council of twelve persons, of whom seven were to be named by the king 
and queen and the other five by parliament. An indemnity was stipulated for 
whatever violences had been committed by either party during the civil war. 
On the matter of religion it was declared that the estates should report to the 


king and queen their opinion on that matter; and it was agreed that the 
parliament should be convoked without further summons. 


A treaty was at the same time made between France and England, by which 
Francis and Mary recognised in the fullest manner the claim of Elizabeth to 
the English crown, and agreed that Mary, in time to come, should neither 
assume the title nor bear the arms of England. By this pacification, which 
was Called the Treaty of Edinburgh, the civil wars of Scotland were 
conducted to a termination highly favourable to the cause of the Protestant 
religion, and very different from what seemed at first probable. 


[‘ Brantome-* says that a seal was put on the reputation of a soldier who 
could say that he had taken part in this gallant defence of Leith. ] 
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The Scottish parliament never assembled in such numbers or had affairs of 
such weight before them, August 3rd, 1560; but the most pressing and 
important business was a petition from the principal Protestants, 
comprehending the chief lords of the Congregation, desiring and urging the 
parliament to adopt a formal manifesto against the errors and corruption of 
the church of Rome, the exorbitance of its power and wealth and its 
oppressive restrictions on the liberty of conscience. The parliament with 
little hesitation adopted the declaration, that the domination of the church of 
Rome was an usurpation over the liberties and consciences of Christian 
men; and, to make their grounds of dissent from its doctrines still more 
evident, they promulgated a confession of faith in which they renounced, in 
the most express terms, all the tenets by which the church of Rome is 
distinguished from other Christian churches, and disowned the whole 
authority of the Roman pontiffs, and the hierarchy of their church. 


The entire system of ecclesiastical government, both in doctrine and 
practice, which had existed for so many centuries and been held inviolably 
sacred, was by these enactments utterly overthrown and one altogether new 
adopted in its stead. The worship of Rome so long that of the kingdom and 
of all Europe was at once denounced as idolatrous; and following one of 
Rome’s worst tenets, secular punishments were menaced against those who 
continued to worship according to the manner of their fathers. The 
celebration of mass was punished in the first instance by banishment, in the 
second by a forfeiture of goods and corporal punishment, in the third by 
death itself. 


It is remarkable that the acts of parliament authorising these great and 
radical changes in the religion and church government of the country passed 
without the slightest opposition on the part of the Roman Catholic 
churchmen, bishops, and mitred abbots, who had still retained seats in the 
Scottish parliament. They were confounded and overawed by the unanimity 
with which the nobility, gentry, and burgesses united in these innovations, 
and all might hope that the propositions approved in parliament had every 
chance of falling to the ground by the king and queen refusing their 

consent. 


Neither did they in that respect calculate falsely. Sir James Sandilands, lord 
St. John, being sent to announce the proceedings of this reforming 
parliament to Francis and Mary, was very coldly received at the court of 
France, and the ratification of its statutes which he sought to obtain was 
positively refused. The princes of Lorraine on the other hand, by their 
insolent carriage towards the envoy, by their general expressions of 
resentment, by the levy of troops, and their employing Lord Seton and other 
active agents in Scotland to draw together those who still favoured the 
Catholic cause, intimated their purpose that the war should be rekindled in 
Scotland in the next spring by the invasion of a French fleet and army. 


But these intentions were cut short by the sudden death of Francis II, who 
had acted as much under the influence of his beautiful wife as she herself, 
their niece, had under that of the princes of Lorraine. Charles IX, the 
brother and successor of Francis, was entirely governed by the counsels of 
his mother, who, jealous of the ascendency which Mary had acquired over 


her deceased husband, avenged herself now that she had the power in her 
hands by so many marks of slight and contempt that the younger queen- 
dowager, overwhelmed with the reverse of fortune, retired entirely from the 
court and took up her residence in solitude at Rheims. 


H. W. — VOL. XXI. S 
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The Scottish Protestants were rejoiced at the timely change which destroyed 
all possibility of their plans of reformation being disturbed by the power of 
France, and proceeded with full assurance of success to complete the model 
of their church government. The tenets of the celebrated Calvin respecting 
ecclesiastical rule were selected, probably because they were considered 
most diametrically opposite to those of Rome. This form of church 
government had been established in the city of Geneva where John Knox 
and other reformed teachers pursued their theological studies, and it was 
earnestly recommended by them to the imitation of their countrymen. This 
modification of the reformed religion differed in its religious tenets but little 
from that of the Lutherans, and still less from that which was finally 
adopted in England. 


But the Presbyterian system was, in its church government, widely 
distinguished from that of all countries which, renouncing the religious 
doctrines of the Roman clergy, had retained their hierarchy, whether in 
whole or in part. Invented in a republican country the Presbyterian 
government was entirely unconnected with and independent of the civil 
government of the state, and owned no earthly head. The church was 
governed in the extreme resort by the general assembly of the church, being 
a convocation of the clergy by representation, together with a certain 
number of the laity, admitted to sit and vote with them as representing the 
Christian community under the name of lay elders. 


who gave it life. Deliverance from this long series of transmigrations by 
reabsorption into Ali-Buddha, is the supreme end proposed as recompense 
to all believers. The number and the nature of these transmigrations depend 
entirel}’ on the conduct during life, the acts of men determining irrevocably 
their future destiny. 


As for the founder of Buddhism himself ; he is looked upon as are all the 
other Buddhas who have preceded liim, as a holy personage purified 
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by long anterior existences, and on the point of attaining the supreme 
absorption. 


The most important of the temples of Nepal, notably that of Sym-bhunatha, 
are dedicated to Ali-Buddha. In all, the Buddhist trinity (Buddha, Dharma, 
Sanglia) is represented in the form of a statue seated, with legs crossed 
ujion a lotus-leaf ; Buddha having two arms, Dharma and Sangha generally 
four. Of this trinity, Dharma alone, the goddess of matter, is given the form 
of woman. 


After the Buddhist trinity the most common objects of worship are the 
images of the founder of Buddhism and of his predecessors, both mortal 
and divine. Next came the gods of the Hindu Pantheon, Mahenkal, avatar of 
Siva; Kali, wife of Siva; Indra, king of Heaven; Garuda, god of birds, hav- 
ing a bird’s head; Ganesa, divinity of wisdom, having an elephant’s head, 
etc. The last is the most venerated, his image being found at the entrance to 
every temple, and it is with the worship of this purely Brahmanic divinity 
that all the Buddhist ceremonies commence. 


The Hindu lingam has also been adopted by the Nepal Buddhists, but with 
the complete alteration of its significance. Instead of looking upon it as the 
male creative power of Siva, it is held to be the emblem of the lotus in 
which Ali-Buddha manifested himself in the form of a flame. Its shape is 
also modified. Four figures of Buddha are sculptured upon its lateral parts, 
and its summit is surmounted in the manner of the Buddhist chaityas. 


In the original sketch of the Scottish church discipline provision was made 
for certain persons named superintendents who were intrusted, as their 
name implies, with the spiritual power of bishops. A digest of the forms of 
the church called the Book of Discipline ‘ was willingly received and 
subscribed to by the readers of the Congregation January 15th, 1561, the lay 
reformers offering no objection to anything which the preachers proposed, 
whether respecting the doctrines of the church or the forms by which it was 
to be governed.0 


Through its different courts every doubtful case was so thoroughly sifted 
that a satisfactory result was generally obtained, and an error in doctrine, 
however subtle, could scarcely escape undetected and unannounced. This 
fact was distinctly stated by King James himself to an English ecclesiastic 
who was expressing his wonder that so seldom heresy had troubled the 
good people of Scotland. “Pl tell you how, man,” replied this royal solver 
of difficulties, with more than his wonted wisdom: “if it spring up in a 
parish, there is an eldership to take notice of it; if it be too strong for them, 
the presbytery is ready to crush it; if the heretic prove too obstinate for 
them, he shall find more witty heads in the synod ; and if he cannot be 
convinced there, the general assembly, I’ll warrant you, will not spare him.” 


As the Scottish reformers were aware that the general neglect of 
ecclesiastical discipline in the Romish church had been a fruitful source of 
its crimes and the principal cause of its downfall, their chief care was to 
restore the apostolic rule to its primitive importance. “As no 
commonwealth,” they said in their preamble, “can flourish or long endure 
without good laws and sharp execution of the same, so neither can the kirk 
of God be brought to 


[‘ Hume Brown/ calls this “the most interesting and in many respects the 
most important of public documents in the history of Scotland.” 
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purity, neither yet retained in the same, without the order of ecclesiastical 
discipline, which stands in reproving and correcting of the faults which the 
civil sword either doth neglect or may not punish.” 


Its impartial character and universal application were also thus stated: “To 
discipline must all the estates within the realm be subject, as well the rulers 
as they that are ruled ; yea, and the preachers themselves, as well as the 
poor-est within the kirk.” It was upon these just but stringent principles that 
they specified the offences which lay within the cognisance of the church 
courts, and the penalties with which they should be visited. And truly the 
labour to be encountered was not a small one. The old Roman hierarchy, 
still struggling for the mastery, was to be suppressed ; its abettors were to be 
watched and coerced; and the religious rites, as well as superstitious 
observances naturalised among the people during a course of centuries, and 
converted by such usage into a portion of their domestic and festive life, 
had to be eradicated. And even this was not the worst. 


The ferocity, sensuality, and lawlessness of a community whose desperate 
recklessness in crime had made them the wonderment and byword of 
Europe, were to be superseded by the strict rule of a Christian life, and a 
walk and bearing consistent with those religious privileges to which they 
laid claim. In all this we may read a full apology for the excessive strictness 
with which the early Scottish church was ruled according to her First and 
Second Books of Discipline. We wonder at and occasionally we denounce 
their excessive severity; but we should previously take into account the 
state of society for which they legislated, and the prevalence of those 
offences which they condemned and punished. We should also call to mind 
the immense moral change which this strict ecclesiastical legislation 
effected in so short a period of time upon the Scottish character and habits. 
How different were the people of the seventeenth century in Scotland from 
those of the sixteenth ! 


This reformation, as it so greatly differed from that of other countries, had 
also its origin in peculiar circumstances. In Germany the sovereign princes, 
and in England a despotic king, threw themselves into the front of the 
movement and were thus enabled to impart to it that monarchical character 
which Protestantism has retained in these two countries. In Scotland, on the 


contrary, the Reformation commenced among the people and was carried 
onward not only independent, but often in spite of the royal authority. It was 
natural, therefore, that it should possess throughout an essentially 
democratic or republican character. 


Its first champions were the inferior barons and clergy by whom the dan-ger 
was braved and the battle fought; and it was only when the cause was 
popular and promised to be successful that the higher nobility unfurled their 
banners and assumed the leadership of the conflict. This was done when the 
only choice that remained to them was to be the leaders of such a national 
rising or its victims. Had they resisted or even stood still they would have 
been borne down and crushed beneath that resistless popular movement, 
which was now a stronger element of the national character than the old 
cherished feudalism or even the pride of national independence. 


Scarcely, however, had the Scottish Reformation been impersonated in its 
kirk than the hostility of such selfish supporters began most distinctly to 
manifest itself. The Roman church being overthrown, an immense portion 
of the wealth of the country would revert to the common treasury and might 
be made available for public purposes. These, as contemplated by Knox and 
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his brethren, were the maintenance of the clergy, the establishment of 
schools and colleges, and the support of the poor.’ 


But such a scheme of allotment was odious to the nobility, who looked 
upon the wealth of the overthrown church as so much plunder which should 
fall to the strongest hand; and accordingly a scramble for church lands and 
revenues commenced among them, in which the disinterested scheme of the 
reformer was laughed to scorn and all but utterly defeated. 


The poor, with whom Scotland more than any other country at this time 
aboimded, were left to their shifts as before, so that until the union of the 


two kingdoms in 1706, Scotland continued to be a land overrun and eaten 
up with paupers. Such also was the fate of that splendid scheme of national 
education which Knox so ardently contemplated. He had already seen and 
announced the large intellectual character of his countrymen and the 
development of which it was susceptible; and anticipating from this a happy 
futurity for Scotland he had pleaded for the establishment of a well- 
endowed university in every city, and an academy in every town. But the 
stinted educational institutions were left just as the Reformation had found 
them; and those pupils who were dissatisfied with such a scanty training 
were still obliged to repair to the colleges of France, Holland, and Italy. 


But it was in the miserable allowance for the support of the new national 
church that the avaricious spirit of the men in power was chiefly 
manifested. As the reformed ministers had at first lived upon their own 
private resources or upon the benevolence of their flock, and as they 
increased so rapidly that the six ministers which the church could muster in 
1560 had grown into two hundred and fifty-two in 1567, an application was 
made to the privy council for the support of a regular clergy in all time 
coming. The arrangement made on this occasion by the council was that the 
ecclesiastical revenues should be divided into three parts, of which two 
should be given to the ejected papal clergy and the third part be divided 
between the court and the Protestant ministers. In this way the two-thirds 
given to the papal ecclesiastics, which was to last only during their lives, 
was finally absorbed by the nobles, who, on the death of the incumbents, 
appointed creatures of their own to the livings, of which they themselves 
drew the revenues. 


As for the remaining third which was to be divided between the court and 
the Protestant ministers, it is easy to surmise how the latter body were likely 
to fare in a money contest with the former. The officers appointed by the 
privy council who, under the title of the “court of modification,” were to 
divide this third into two portions, and allot to each minister a stipend 
according to the circumstances in which he was placed, were so anxious to 
gratify the queen and lords, and so careless of the interests of the clergy, 
that the latter received a most inadequate allowance, which was also most 
grudgingly and irregularly paid. 


Such was the commencement of that poverty of the Scottish kirk which has 
continued with little modification to the present day. On this unfair partition 
of the ecclesiastical revenues John Knox might well exclaim, as 


[‘ Maitland of Lethington asked with a sneer, whether the nobility of 
Scotland were now to turn hod-bearers, to toil at the building of the kirk. 
Knox answered with his characteristic determination that he who felt 
dishonoured in aiding to build the house of God would do well to look to 
the security of the foundations of his own. But the nobles finally voted the 
plan to be a “devout imagination, a well-meant but visionary system, which 
could not possibly be carried into execution.” At a later period the 
parliament were in a manner shamed into making some appointment for the 
clergy, payable out of the tithes which either remained in the hands of the 
bishops and abbots of the Scottish church, or had fallen into the hands of 
lay impropriators.] 
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he did : ” If the end of this order, pretended to be taken for the sustentation 
of the ministers, be happy, my judgment fails me! I see two parts freely 
given to the devil, and the third part must be divided between God and the 
devil. To these dumb dogs the bishops, ten thousand is not enough ; but to 
the servants of Christ, that painfully preach the gospel, one hundred marks 
must suffice ! How can that be sustained? “ 


The bishops, as they had not been formally deprived by parliament, still 
retained their sees at the Reformation, and their successors continued to be 
appointed; but as such an order was incompatible with the nature of a 
Presbyterian church, the general assembly soon began to labour for its 
suppression and utter extinction. In 1574 it was therefore enacted that the 
jurisdiction of bishops should not exceed that of superintendents. In 1576 
the assembly declared the title of bishop to be common to every one that 
had a particular flock over which he had an especial charge. In the year 
following they ordained that all bishops should in future be called by their 


own names instead of by those of their dioceses. In 1580 they unanimously 
voted Episcopacy to be unscriptural and unlawful; and in 1592 the 
Presbyterian form of the government of the church by general assemblies, 
provincial synods, presbyteries, and kirk-sessions, received the full sanction 
of parliament. 


But every step thus won was a struggle against the court and the ruling 
powers. Such was especially the case when James VI ascended the Scottish 
throne. The arbitrary spirit of this royal pedant and polemic and his 
principles of kingcraft naturally made him the enemy of a church so 
independent as that of Scotland, while his prospects of the English crown 
made him desirous to identify the churches of both kingdoms that he might 
reign over them with undisputed pre-eminence. “The bishops will govern 
the church and I the bishops,” was the favourite sentiment he expressed, 
and the purpose for which he wrought in all his subsequent efforts to evert 
the whole system of Presbyterian polity and establish Episcopacy in its 
room.’ 


VANDALISM OF THE REFORMERS 


The fabric of the Roman church having now been destroyed, unless in so 
far as its ruins afforded refuge to abbots in commeridam, lay impropriators, 
and other titles given to such nobles as had enriched themselves at the 
expense of the establishment, the reformers were resolved to destroy those 
splendid monuments of ancient devotion which, in their eyes, had incurred 
condemnation from having been the scene of a false or idolatrous worship. 
The work was intrusted to the agents of the zealots among the party, who 
found ready assistance everywhere from a disorderly rabble to whom 
devastation was in itself a pleasure. The basest covetousness actuated their 
superiors, who frequently lent their countenance to the destructive 
proceedings for the sake of the paltry gain which could be derived from the 
sale of the sacred vessels, bells, lead, timber, and whatever of the other 
materials could be turned to profit. Thus, by the blind fury of the poor and 
the sordid avarice of the higher classes, “abbeys, cathedrals, churches, 
libraries, records, and even the sepulchres of the dead,” says the eloquent 
Robertson,71 “perished in one common ruin.” 


It is said John Knox himself justified this unlimited destruction by the noted 
saying, ” Pull down the nests and the rooks will fly off!” an expression, the 
politic meaning of which could only apply to the cloisters of the monks and 
friars. Other ill-instructed preachers gave encouragement to devastation by 
quoting the examples afforded in the Old Testament of the destruc- 
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tion of places in which idolatrous rites had been used : a manifest 
misapplica-tion of Scripture, and one which pushed to its conclusion would 
have seemed to warrant an exterminating war against those who adhered to 
the old religion, as well as against the destruction of sacred buildings. 


The ruin of the Scottish ecclesiastical buildings was, however, almost 
universal. The citizens of Glasgow alone set an example of rational 
moderation in Scotland. The mechanics of that city, under command of their 
deacon, took arms to resist the destruction of their venerable cathedral, at 
the same time offering their permission and assistance to destroy whatever 
could be made the object of idolatrous worship, but insisting that the edifice 
itself should be left uninjured. 


THE RETURN OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS (1561 A.D.) 


Having thus entirely new-modelled the system of church government and of 
national worship, the parliament of Scotland resolved to recall from France 
the descendant of their monarchs, whose connection with that country was 
broken off by the death of her husband ; naturally supposing that Mary, 
alone and unsupported by French power, could not be suspected of 
meditating any interruption to the new order of religious affairs so 
unanimously adopted by her subjects. 


With this view James Stuart, the lord prior of St. Andrews, the queen’s 
illegitimate brother and a principal agent in all the great changes which had 
taken place since the commencement of the regency of Mary of Lorraine, 
was despatched to Paris to negotiate the return of his royal sister. The 
Catholics of Scotland sent an ambassador on their own part : this was 
Lesley, bishop of Ross, celebrated for his fidelity to Mary during her 
afflictions, and known as an historian of credit and eminence. He made a 
secret proposal on the part of the Catholics that the young queen should 
land in the north of Scotland and place herself under the guardianship of the 
earl of Huntly, who, it was boasted, would conduct her in triumph to the 
capital at the head of an army of twenty thousand men and restore, by force 
of arms, the ancient form of religion. 


Mary refused to listen to advice which must have made her return to her 
kingdom a signal for civil war, and acquiesced in the proposals delivered by 
the prior of St. Andrews, on the part of the parliament. The young queen 
took this prudent step with the advice of her uncles of Guise, who, fallen 
from the towering hopes they had formerly entertained, were now chiefly 
desirous to place her in her native kingdom, without opposition or civil war, 
in which the proposals of the bishop of Ross must have immediately 
plunged her. 


In 1561 Mary set sail for the country in which she was to assume a crown 
entwined with many thorns. Elizabeth had refused her a safe-conduct, and it 
is said that the English ships of war had orders to intercept her. The 
widowed queen of France took a lingering and painful farewell of the fair 
country over which she had so lately reigned, with expressions of the 
deepest sorrow. A mist hid her galleys from the English fleet, and she 
arrived safely at Leith on the 19th of August. 


Her subjects crowded to the beach to welcome her with acclamations; but 
the preparations made for her reception had been too hasty to cover over the 
nakedness and poverty of the land. The queen, scarcely nineteen years old, 
wept when she saw the wretched hackneys, still more miserably ac-coutred, 
which were provided to carry her and her ladies to Holyrood, and 
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compared them in her thoughts to the fair palfreys with brilliant housings 
which had waited her commands in France. 


The circumstance of the queen differing from the greater part of her 
subjects in religion was not, however, forgotten ; and it seems very early to 
have been considered as a crime on the part of Queen Mary by the more 
zealous of her Protestant subjects that she did not at once and for ever 
relinquish the Catholic religion in which she had been bred and against 
which, in all probability, she had never heard a single word of argument till 
the first moment she touched Scottish ground. It seems to have occurred to 
no one that a sincere conversion could only be the result of argument and 
instruction, and that a hasty change of her early faith could only have 
indicated that the young queen was altogether indifferent on a subject so 
serious. 


Her zealous subjects, whose hatred to popery had become a passion, tried 
the effect of reproaches and menaces upon the young queen, without 
waiting for the slower course of argument and persuasion. Pageants were 
presented before her, calculated to throw dishonour and reproach on the 
religion which she professed; and shows, made for the ostensible purpose of 
honouring the queen, were so conducted as to cast derision on the Catholic 
worship. 


As Mary made her solemn entry into Edinburgh she was conducted under a 
triumphal arch, when a boy came out of a hole, as it were from heaven, and 
presented to her a Bible, a psalter, and the keys of the gates, with some 
verses, now lost, but which we may be sure were of a Protestant tendency. 
The rest of the pageant exhibited a terrible personification of the vengeance 
of God upon idolaters; and Korah, Dathan, and Abiram were represented as 
destroyed in the time of their idolatrous sacrifice. The devisers of this 
expressive and well-chosen emblem intended to have had a priest burned on 
the altar (in effigy, it is to be hoped) in the act of elevating the host; but the 
earl of Huntly prevented that completion of the pageant. These are the 
reports of Randolph, envoy of England, who was present on the occasion, 


and who seems to have felt that by such proceedings the Protestants were 
acting too precipitately and overshooting their own purpose. 


These were but innuendoes of the dislike felt towards the queen’s religion : 
the following incidents showed plainly that the more violent reformers were 
determined that their sovereign should not enjoy that toleration for which 
they themselves had not many years since been humble petitioners. The 
lord James when he went over to France had been warned by the preachers 
that to permit the importation of one mass into the kingdom of Scotland 
would be more fatal than an army of ten thousand men. It is probable, 
however, that he did not hesitate to promise that the queen should have the 
free exercise of her religion, and she prepared accordingly to take 
advantage of the stipulation. 


But when on the Sunday after Mary’s landing preparations were made to 
say mass in the royal chapel the reformers said to each other, ” Shall that 
idol the mass again take place within this kingdom? — it shall not.” The 
young master of Lindsay, showing in youth the fierceness of spirit which 
animated him in after-life, called out in the courtyard of the royal palace, 
that “the idolatrous priest should die the death according to God’s law.” The 
lord James with great difficulty appeased the tumult and protected the 
priests, whose blood would otherwise have been mingled with their 
sacrifice. But unwilling to avow an intention so unpopular, he was obliged 
to dissemble with the reformers; and while he allowed that he stood with his 
sword drawn at the door of the chapel, he pretended that he did not do so to 
protect the 
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priest, but to prevent any Scottish man from entering to witness or partake 
in the idolatrous ceremony. 


It was immediately after this riot and the display of the insulting and 
offensive pageant before mentioned that the young queen had the first of 


It is to be seen from the preceding how intermingled with Brahmanism is 
Buddhism in Nepal. The religion of tliat part of the population which calls 
itself Brahmanic is equally tinged with Buddhism. Buddha is frequently 
represented in the temples dedicated to Siva, and several temples containing 
divinities common to the two religions are frequented alike by Brahmans 
and Buddhists. 


This fusion of the two religions to be observed in the temples is also found 
in the legends with which the literature of Nepal abounds during the 
religious festivals. In the case of some of these it is really impossible to 
decide whether they are Buddhist or Brahmanic. Pilgrims also visit with 
equal confidence the shrines of the two religions. 


Such is Buddhism at present in Nepal, and it is easy to predict from what 
has taken place in the past, that with the expiration of two or three centuries 
it will have been swallowed up in Brahmanism. The traveller of the future, 
ignorant of the phase of evolution through which Nepal is now passing will 
attribute, as do modern writers who treat of Buddhism in India, its 
disappearance to violent causes. The temple ruins with which Nepal will at 
that time no doubt be strewn, will also be invoked to attest the 
mercilessness of the persecutions. 


But if the traveller whose existence we have supposed, has not confined 
himself to the study of a single region in India, but has had the patience to 
go over all the diverse lands of the immense peninsula, the idea of a 
religious evolution having taken place will have penetrated too deeply in his 
mind to allow him to commit such an error. In this respect the study of India 
itself immeasurably exceeds in value the perusal of history in books ; it is 
the one country in the world where by means of a simple passing from one 
place to another, can be looked upon anew the successive forms that 
humanity has taken on from prehistoric times to the present day. This living 
study reveals rapidly to the observer the anterior transformations 
experienced by institutions and beliefs, of which books but show us the 
extrem-est phases./ 


her celebrated interviews with John Knox, in which he knocked at her heart 
so rudely as to cause her to shed tears. The stern apostle of Presbytery was, 
indeed, unsparing of rebuke, without sufficiently recollecting that previous 
conviction is necessary before reproof can work repentance, and that unless 
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Mary Queen of Scots 


(1542-1587) 


he had possessed powers of inspiration or the gift of working miracles he 
could not have by mere assertion converted a Catholic from the doctrines 
which she had believed in from her earliest childhood. Yet Knox afterwards 
expressed remorse that he had dealt too favourably with the queen, and had 
not been more vehement in opposing the mass at its first setting up; 
according to the opinion of those who thought that a sovereign may and 
ought to be resisted in an idolatrous form of worship, or, in other words, 
excluded from the tolerance which her subjects claim as their dearest 
privilege. 


Tumults arose at Stirling on the same score of the queen’s private worship: 
but though Mary felt the injury and expressed her sense of it by weep- 
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ing and sorrowing, yet she wisely passed it over, and trusted to the 
influence of her brother, who, by his great interest among the wiser sort of 
the reformers, by proclamations banishing the monks and friars, and other 
popular steps in favour of the reformed religion, procured a reluctant 
connivance at the celebration of the Catholic rites in the chapel royal. Mary, 
indeed, employed her brother as her first minister in all affairs, and 
especially in restoring quiet on the borders, where he executed many 
freebooters, and left England no cause of complaint. 


The intercourse of Mary with that country had always stood upon a delicate 
and doubtful footing. Elizabeth was desirous that the Treaty of Edinburgh in 
1560, which ended the war of the Reformation, should be formally ratified, 
particularly in respect of that article by which the queen of Scotland and her 
late husband had agreed to lay down, and never again to assifme, the royal 
titles or arms of England. If Mary had complied with this clause without 
restriction, it would have been a virtual resignation of her right of 
succession to England through her grandmother, Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VII; a sacrifice which Queen Elizabeth was in no respect entitled to 
demand, nor Queen Mary disposed to grant. Lethington offered to ratify the 
clause of renunciation, if it were limited to Elizabeth’s lifetime, which was 
all that was or could have been intended by the original treaty. But on the 


point of her successor Elizabeth was always desirous to preserve an affected 
obscurity, and to insist on entertaining any discussion involving that topic 
was to give her at all times the highest offence. Her ministers, therefore, 
were pertinacious in demanding that Queen Mary should resign in general 
terms all right whatever to the crown of England, without restriction either 
as to time or circumstances. While their envoys were engaged in these 
discussions, the two queens preserved a personal correspondence, in which 
high-flown and flighty professions of friendship and sisterly affection 
served to cloak, as is usual in such cases, the want of cordiality and 
sincerity which pervaded the intercourse of two jealous females, each 
suspicious of the other.” 


The reign of Mary Stuart and her immortal rivalry with Elizabeth of 
England have already been treated with such fulness in the chapters of 
English history devoted to this period, that only a bare outline of this 
fascinating drama will be given here. A figure of great importance was 
Mary’s half-brother James, later made earl of Moray. 


MARY STUART AS QUEEN AND PRISONER 


The friendship between Mary and the earl of Moray which had been 
strained by religious differences, broke completely on the question of her 
marriage, for in spite of his bitter resistance she married a Catholic. Queen 
Elizabeth had not only refused to declare Mary Stuart her successor — a 
step which it was claimed would have ended their feud — but she proposed 
that her Scottish rival should marry her discarded lover, the earl of 
Leicester. Mary declined the suggestion, and on July 29th, 1565, married 
Lord Darnley, son of the exiled Catholic earl of Lennox, who had lately 
returned to Scotland. Darnley was the grandson of Henry VIII’s sister 
Margaret, and was next to Mary herself in the English succession. 


This marriage so strengthened the Catholic elements and consolidated the 
loyalists that the earl of Moray was forced into exile with various other 
nobles, and Mary with characteristic vigour crushed in their inception 
various Protestant uprisings by means of a swift armed excursion called the 
Round-about (or Chaseabout) Raid. Her union with Darnley seems to have 
been 
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at first a love-match as well as a triumph of state-craft, but her love speedily 
died in the face of his viciousness and weakness. She refused to grant him 
the royal title, and gave the Italian musician Rizzio, or Riccio, the post of 
chief adviser, and as Darnley claimed, of lover as well. 


With Damley’s encouragement, a plot against Rizzio’s life was entered into 
by Moray, Lennox, Morton, Ruthven, Lindsay, and others, and Rizzio was 
dragged from the very presence of Mary and slain March 9th, 1566. Moray 
and other exiles returned now, but the queen patching up a temporary truce 
with her cowardly husband fled to Dunbar where she gathered strength 
enough to frighten the exiles back to retirement. June 19th, 1566, the queen 
gave birth to a son who became James I of England after a series of 
dramatic events. 


Mary had naturally nothing but contempt and hatred for her weak and 
vicious husband, and her impressionable heart fell under the sway of the 
even more vicious yet bold and resolute earl of Bothwell, who had 
befriended her at the time of Rizzio’s murder. The assassination of Darnley 
on February 10th, 1567, and Mary’s marriage with Bothwell, May 15th 
(though Bothwell was openly accused of her husband’s murder), horrified 
all Scotland, and the degree of Mary’s complicity still constitutes one of the 
mysteries of history. As both sides of the case have been fully recounted in 
our history of England it need not be reopened here. 


So great was the revulsion of feeling in Scotland that Mary and her husband 
fled and raised an army which was met by the troops of the lords to whom 
Mary surrendered June 15th, 1567, on condition that Bothwell be allowed 
to escape. Bothwell left the country forever. Mary, brought back to 
Edinburgh a captive, was hooted and jeered by her subjects, and compelled 
to abdicate in favour of her son, James VI, with the earl of Moray as regent, 
July 24th, 1567. He returned from England to take control. The Hamiltons, 
however, so hated him that they took up Mary’s cause and enabled her to 


demand the restoration of her crown. The issue was decided with finality in 
the battle of Langside, May 13th, 1568. Mary hopelessly defeated and in 
despair of her very life determined to seek refuge with her arch-enemy, the 
queen of England. Her subsequent detention, the conference concerning her 
guilt in the murder of Darnley in which her brother Moray appeared as her 
accuser, and her long imprisonment are all to be found at length in the 
record of Elizabeth’s reign. We shall concern ourselves now only with the 
affairs of Scotland after the election of Moray to the regency.0 


CHAPTER XI CROWN AGAINST KIRK 


JAMES VI (1567-1625 A.D.) 


The history of Scotland from the Reformation assumes a character not only 
unlike that of preceding times, hut to which there is no parallel in modern 
ages. It became a contest, not between the crown and the feudal aristocracy, 
as before, nor between the asserters of prerogative and of privilege, as in 
England, nor between the possessors of established power and those who 
deemed themselves oppressed by it, as is the usual source of civil discord, 
but between the temporal and spiritual authorities, the crown and the church 
— that in general supported by the legislature, this sustained by the voice of 
the people. Nothing of this kind, at least in anything like so great a degree, 
has occurred in other Protestant countries — the Anglican church being, in 
its original constitution, bound up with the state as one of its component 
parts, but subordinate to the whole; and the ecclesiastical order in the 
kingdoms and commonwealths of the Continent being either destitute of 
temporal authority or at least subject to the civil magistrate’s supremacy. — 
Henry Hallam.6 


THE REGENCY OF MORAY (1567-1570 A.D.) 


Mary Stuart, like Baliol, disappears personally from the field of Scottish 
history; but her life in exile, unlike his, was spent in busy plots to recover 
her lost throne. It became clear as time went on that she placed her whole 
reliance on the Catholic minority and foreign aid; even in prison she was a 
menace to Elizabeth and ready to plot against her as an enemy. But the 
Protestant party increased in Scotland until it became a majority almost 
representative of the whole nation; even her own son when he came to hold 
the sceptre, little inclined as he was to accept the Presbyterian principles, 
regarded her as a revolutionary element fortunately removed. By her will, 
confirmed by her last letters, she bequeathed the crown of Scotland and her 
claim to that of England to Philip II. The letters contain this modification 
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only, that her son was to have an opportunity of embracing the Catholic 
faith under the guardianship of Philip to save his own throne. There was no 
such reservation as regards that of England. The Armada, from whose 
overthrow date the fall of Spain and the rise of Britain as the chief 
European power, was due to the direct instigation of Mary Stuart. 


Meantime, in Scotland four regencies rapidly succeeded each other during 
the minority of James. The deaths by violence of two regents, Moray and 
Lennox, the suspicion of foul play in the death of the third, Mar, and the 
end scarcely less violent because preceded by a trial of the fourth, Morton, 
mark a revolutionary period and the impossibility of the attempted solution 
by 


placing the government in the hands of the most powerful noble. Hereditary 
royalty, not the rule of the aristocracy, was still dominant in Scottish 
politics, and a regency was an experiment already disparaged in the 
preceding reigns. 


Moray, said Sir J. Melville,O ” was and is called the good regent,” mingling 
with this praise only the slight qualification that in his later years he was apt 
to be led by flatterers, but testifying to his willingness to listen to Melville’s 
own counsels. This epithet bestowed by the Protestants, whose champion he 
was, still adheres to him; but only partisans can justify its use. He displayed 
great promptness in baffling the schemes of Mary and her party, suppressed 
with vigour the border thieves, and ruled with a firm hand, resisting the 
temptation to place the crown on his own head. His name is absent from 
many plots of the time. He observed the forms of personal piety — possibly 
shared the zeal of the reformers, while he moderated their bigotry. 


But the reverse side of his character is proved by his conduct. He reaped the 
fruits of the conspiracies which led to Rizzio’s and Darnley’s murders. He 
amassed too Costume of Time of Lord Dabnley great a fortune from the 
estates of the 


church to be deemed a pure reformer of its abuses. He pursued his sister 
with a calculated animosity which would not have spared her life had this 
been necessary to his end or been favoured by Elizabeth. The mode of 
production of the casket letters and the false charges added by Buchanan,*1 
“the pen” of Moray, deprive Moray of any reasonable claim to have been an 
honest accuser, zealous only to detect guilt and to benefit his country. The 
reluctance to charge Mary with complicity in the murder of Darnley was 
feigned, and his object was gained when he was allowed to table the 
accusation without being forced to prove it. Mary remained a captive under 
suspicion of the gravest guilt, while Moray returned to Scotland to rule in 
her stead, supported by nobles who had taken part in the steps which ended 
in Bothwell’s deed. 


Moray left London on the 12th of January, 1569. During the year between 
his return and his death several events occurred for which he has been 
censured, 
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but which were necessary for his security — the betrayal of the duke of 
Norfolk and of the secret plot for the liberation of Mary to Elizabeth: the 
imprisonment in Lochleven of the earl of Northumberland, who after the 
failure of his rising in the north of England had taken refuge, in Scotland; 
and the charge brought against Maitland of Lethington of complicity in 
Darnley’s murder. Lethington was committed to custody, but rescued by 
Kirkcaldy of Grange, who held the castle of Edinburgh, and while there ” 
the chameleon,” as Buchanan d named Maitland in his famous invective, 
contrary to the nature of that animal, gained over those in the castle, 
including Kirkcaldy. Moray was afraid to proceed with the charge on the 


day of trial, and Kirkcaldy and Maitland became partisans of the queen. The 
castle was the stronghold of the queen’s party — being isolated from the 
town and able to hold out against the regent who governed in the name of 
her son. 


It has been suspected that Maitland and Kirkcaldy were cognisant of the 
design of Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh to murder Moray, for he had been 
with them in the castle. This has been ascribed to private vengeance for the 
ill-treatment of his wife; but the feud of the Hamiltons with the regent is the 
most reasonable explanation. As he rode through Linlithgow Moray was 
shot (the 23rd of January, 1570) from a window by Hamilton, who had 
made careful preparation for the murder and his own escape. Moray was 
buried in the south aisle of St. Giles cathedral, Edinburgh, amid general 
mourning. Knox preached the sermon, and Buchanan furnished the epitaph, 
both un-stinted panegyrics. 


His real character is as difficult to penetrate as that of Mary. It is easy for 
the historian to condemn the one and praise the other according to his own 
religious or political creed. It is nearer truth to recognise in both the graces 
and talents of the Stuart race, which won devoted followers, but to 
acknowledge that times in which Christian divines approved of the murder 
of their enemies were not likely to produce a stainless heroine or faultless 
hero, indeed necessitated a participation in deeds which would be crimes 
unless they can be palliated as acts of civil war. Let us absolve, if we can, 
Moray and Mary of Darnley’s blood. It remains indisputable that Mary 
approved of Moray’s assassination, and that Moray would have sanctioned 
Mary’s death.” 


Hume Brown6 says: “The work accomplished by Moray has in large degree 
been overshadowed by the work of Knox, whose character and achievement 
were of a kind to make a wider appeal to the popular imagination. Yet of the 
two men it was Moray who indubitably did the most to insure the success of 
the Scottish Reformation.” 


Froude says of Moray: “When the verdict of plain human sense can get 
itself pronounced, the good regent will take his place among the best and 
greatest men who have ever lived. His lot had been cast in the midst of 
convulsions where, at any moment, had he cared for personal advantages, a 


safe and prosperous course lay open to him ; but so far as his conduct can 
be traced, his interests were divided only between duty to his country, duty, 
as he understood it, to God, and affection for his unfortunate sister. France 
tried in vain to bribe him, for he knew that the true good of Scotland lay in 
alliance and eventual union with its ancient enemy. When his sister turned 
aside from the pursuit of thrones to lust and crime, Moray took no part in 
the wild revenge which followed. He withdrew from a scene where no 
honourable man could remain with life, and returned only to save her from 
judicial retribution. Only at last when she forced upon him the alternative of 
treating her as a public enemy or of abandoning Scotland to anarchy and 
ruin, he took his 
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final post at the head of all that was good and noble among his countrymen, 
and there met the fate which from that moment was marked out for him.”/ 


THE REGENCIES OF LENNOX AND MAR (1570-1573 A. D.) J THE 
DEATH OF KNOX 


Moray was succeeded in the regency by Lennox, Darnley’s father, the male 
nearest of kin to the future sovereign, but really the nominee of Elizabeth. 
His brief term of office was marked by the renewal of the English war 
under Sussex and other generals, which made the queen’s cause again the 
more popular. Lennox, another victim of violence, was slain (the 3rd of 
September, 1571) in a hasty attack by one of the Hamiltons on Stirling, 
from which Morton, the real head of the Protestant party, who at first had 
been taken and threatened with the same fate, barely escaped. Mar, who had 
all along held the custody of the young king, was now chosen regent and 
held the post for a year, when he died, October, 1572. During his regency 
the civil war between the queen’s and the king’s party continued. An 
English intrigue was carried on with great mystery, and never brought to a 
point, by Randolph and Killigrew to deliver Mary to the regent that she 
might be tried within her own dominions. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA 


On the death of Mar, Morton, who had been the most powerful noble during 
the last regency, at length reached the object of his ambition by being 
elected regent. On the day of Morton’s election, October 24th, 1572, Knox 
died. If we condemn his violent language and bitter spirit, it is just to 
remember that he lived during the red heat of the struggle between Rome 
and the Reformation, and died before the triumph of the latter in Scotland 
was secure. He had felt the thongs of the galleys and narrowly escaped the 
stake. The massacre of St. Bartholomew, August 27th, 1572, spread 
consternation throughout Protestant Europe just before his last illness. Mary 
and Philip of Spain were still plotting for the destruction of all he held vital. 
His scheme for the reformation of the church and application of its revenues 
was in advance not of his own time only. He contemplated free education 
for children of the poor who really required such aid — a graduated system 
of parish schools, burgh schools, and universities, which would have 
forestalled the most recent educational reform. While he introduced 
Presbyterian government by kirk-sessions, presbyteries, synods, and general 
assembly, and opposed even a modified Episcopacy, he saw the advantage 
of the superintendence of districts by the more learned and able clergy. 
While he insisted on the preaching of the Word and the administration of 
the sacraments in the vulgar tongue, his liturgy shows his favour for forms 
of public prayer. Knox’s first wife was English, and two of his sons took 
orders in the church of England. Scottish Presbyterianism had not yet been 
hardened by persecution into a hatred of prelacy as bitter as that of popery. 
It meant separation from Rome, but inclined to union with England, and the 
question of the form of church government was still open.” 


FROUDE’ S ESTIMATE OF KNOX 


No grander figure can be found, in the entire history of the Reformation in 
this island, than that of Knox. Cromwell and Burghley rank beside him for 
the work which they effected, but, as politicians and statesmen, they had to 
labour with instruments which soiled their hands in touching them. In ] 
unity, in uprightness, in courage, truth, and stainless honour, the regent 
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Moray and our English Latimer were perhaps his equals; but Moray was 
intellectually far below him, and the sphere of Latimer’s influence was on a 
smaller scale. The time has come when English history may do justice to 
one but for whom the Reformation would have been overthrown among 
ourselves; for the spirit which Knox created saved Scotland; and if Scotland 
had been Catholic again, neither the wisdom of Elizabeth’s ministers, nor 
the teaching of her bishops, nor her own chicaneries, would have preserved 
England from revolution. His was the voice which taught the peasant of the 
Lothians that he was a free man, the equal in the sight of God with the 
proud-est peer or prelate that had trampled on his forefathers. He was the 
one antagonist whom Mary Stuart could not soften nor Maitland deceive; he 
it was that raised the poor commons of his country into a stern and rugged 
people, who might be hard, narrow, superstitious, and fanatical, but who 
nevertheless were men whom neither king, noble, nor priest could force 
again to submit to tyranny. And his reward has been the ingratitude of those 
who should most have done honour to his memory/ 


CARLYLE’S ESTIMATE OF JOHN KNOX 


In the history of Scotland I can find properly but one epoch ; we may say, it 
contains nothing of world-interest at all but this Reformation by Knox. A 
poor barren country, full of continual broils, dissensions, massacrings; a 
people in the last state of rudeness and destitution; hungry fierce barons, not 
so much as able to form any arrangement with each other how to divide 
what they fleeced from these poor drudges; but obliged to make of every 
alteration a revolution; no way of changing a ministry but by hanging the 
old ministers on gibbets; this is a historical spectacle of no very singular 
significance! Bravery enough, I doubt not; fierce fighting in abundance: but 
not braver or fiercer than that of their old Scandinavian Sea-king ancestors 
whose exploits we have not found worth dwelling on! It is a country as yet 
without a soul: nothing developed in it but what is rude, external, semi- 
animal. And now at the Reformation, the internal life is kindled, as it were, 
under the ribs of this outward material death. 


This that Knox did for his Nation we may really call a resurrection as from 
death. It was not a smooth business; but it was welcome surely, and cheap 


at that price, had it been far rougher. On the whole, cheap at any price — as 
life is. The people began to live: they needed first of all to do that, at what 
cost and costs soever. Scotch Literature and Thought, Scotch Industry ; 
James Watt, David Hume, Walter Scott, Robert Burns : I find Knox and the 
Reformation acting in the heart’s core of every one of these persons and 
phenomena; I find that without the Reformation they would not have been. 
Or what of Scotland? The Puritanism of Scotland became that of England, 
of New England. A tumult in the High Church of Edinburgh spread into a 
universal battle and struggle over all these realms — there came out, after 
fifty-years struggling, what we all call the “Glorious Revolution,” a 
Habeas-Corpus Act, Free Parliaments, and much else! 


He is the one Scotchman to whom, of all others, his country and the world 
owe a debt. He has to plead that Scotland would forgive him for having 
been worth to it any million ‘unblamable’ Scotchmen that need no 
forgiveness! He bared his breast to the battle; had to row in French galleys, 
wander forlorn in exile, in clouds and storms; was censured, shot at through 
his windows; had a right sore fighting life; if this world were his place of 
recompense he had made but a bad venture of it. 
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For one thing, I will remark that this post of Prophet to his Nation was not 
of his seeking; Knox had lived forty years quietly obscure before he became 
conspicuous. He had reached the age of forty ; was with the small body of 
Reformers who were standing siege in St. Andrew’s Castle, when one day 
in their chapel the preacher after finishing his exhortation to these fighters 
in the forlorn hope said suddenly that there ought to be other speakers, that 
all men who had a priest’s heart and gift in them ought now to speak — 
which gifts and heart one of their own number, John Knox the 


.< name of him, had. Poor Knox was 


obliged to stand-up; he attempted to reply; he could say no word; burst into 
a flood of tears and ran out. It is worth remembering that scene. He was in 
grievous trouble for some days. He felt what a small faculty was his for this 
great work. He felt what a baptism he was called to be baptised withal. He 
“burst into tears.” 


Our primary characteristic of a Hero, that he is sincere, applies emphatically 
to Knox. It is not de-nied anywhere that this, whatever might be his other 
qualities or faults, is among the truest of men. With a singular instinct he 
holds to the truth and fact; the truth alone is there for him, the rest a mere 
shadow and deceptive nonent-ity. However feeble, forlorn, the reality may 
seem, on that and that only can he take his stand. 


He is an instance to us how a man, by sincerity itself, becomes heroic : it is 
the grand gift he has. We find in Knox a good honest intellectual talent, no 
transcendent one ; a narrow, inconsiderable man, but in heartfelt instinctive 
adherence to truth, in sincerity, as we say, he has no superior; nay, one 
might ask, What equal he has? The heart of him is of the true Prophet cast. 
“He lies there,” said the Earl of Morton at his grave, “who never feared the 
face of man.” He resembles, more than any of the moderns, an Old-Hebrew 
Prophet. The same inflexibility, intolerance, rigid, narrow-looking 
adherence to God’s truth, stern rebuke in the name of God to all that forsake 
truth: an Old-Hebrew Prophet in the guise of an Edinburgh Minister of the 
Sixteenth Century. We are to take him for that ; not require him to be the 
other. 


Knox’s conduct to Queen Mary, the harsh visits he used to make in her own 
palace, to reprove her there, have been much commented upon. Such 
cruelty, such coarseness fills us with indignation. On reading the actual 
narrative of the business, what Knox said, and what Knox meant, I must say 
one’s tragic feeling is rather disappointed. They are not so coarse, these 
speeches; they seem to me about as fine as the circumstances would 
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permit! Knox was not there to do the courtier; he came on another errand. 
Whoever, reading these colloquies of his with the Queen, thinks they are 
vulgar insolences of a plebeian priest to a delicate high lady, mistakes the 
purport and essence of them altogether. It was unfortunately not possible to 
be polite with the Queen of Scotland, unless one proved untrue to the 
Nation and Cause of Scotland. A man who did not wish to see the land of 
his birth made a hunting-field for intriguing ambitious Guises, and the 
Cause of God trampled underfoot of Falsehoods, Formulas and the Devil’s 
Cause, had no method of making himself agreeable! Knox was the 
constitutional opposition-party in Scotland: the Nobles of the country, 
called by their station to take that post, were not found in it; Knox had to 
go, or no one. The hapless Queen — but still the more hapless country, if 
she were made happy! 


They blame him for pulling-down cathedrals, and so forth, as if he were a 
seditious, rioting demagogue: precisely the reverse is seen to be the fact in 
regard to cathedrals and the rest of it, if we examine! Knox wanted no 
pulling-down of stone edifices; he wanted leprosy and darkness to be 
thrown out of the lives of men. Tumult was not his element ; it was the 
tragic feature of his life that he was forced to dwell so much in that. 


Withal, unexpectedly enough, this Knox has a vein of drollery in him, 
which I like much in combination with his other qualities. He has a true eye 
for the ridiculous. His History with its rough earnestness is curiously 


enlivened with this. When the two Prelates entering Glasgow Cathedral 
quarrel about precedence, march rapidly up, take to hustling one another, 
twitching one another’s rochets, and at last flourishing their crosiers like 
quarter-staves, it is a great sight for him everyway! Not mockery, scorn, 
bitterness alone; though there is enough of that, too. But a true, loving, 
illuminating laugh mounts up over the earnest visage; not a loud laugh, you 
would say; a laugh in the eyes most of all. An honest-hearted, brotherly 
man; brother to the high, brother also to the low; sincere in his sympathy 
with both. He had his pipe of Bordeaux, too, we find in that old Edinburgh 
house of his a cheery, social man, with faces that loved him! 


They go far wrong who think this Knox was a gloomy, spasmodic, 
shrieking fanatic. Not at all : he is one of the solidest of men. Practical, 
cautious, hopeful, patient; a most shrewd, observing, quietly discerning 
man. In fact, he has very much the type of character we assign to the Scotch 
at pressent: a certain sardonic taciturnity is in him; insight enough, and a 
stouter heart than he himself knows of. He has the power of holding his 
peace over many things which do not vitally concern him; but the thing 
which does vitally concern him, that thing will he speak of — and in a tone 
the whole world shall be made to hear : all the more emphatic for his long 
silence. 


This Prophet of the Scotch is to me no hateful man! He had a sore fight of 
an existence; wrestling with Popes and Principalities; in defeat, contention, 
life-long struggle; rowing as a galley-slave, wandering as an exile. A sore 
fight; but he won it. “Have you hope?” they asked him in his last moment, 
when he could no longer speak. He lifted his finger, ” pointed upwards with 
his finger,” and so died. Honour to him! His works have not died. The letter 
of his work dies, as of all men’s; but the Spirit of it never.‘1 


BEGINNING OF THE REGENCY OF MORTON (1572 A.D.) 


Morton possessed all Moray’s faults in an exaggerated degree, many of his 
talents, but few or none of his virtues. He was ambitious, but his ambition 
was of that sordid kind that is sullied by avarice; and he was willing to 
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stoop lower yet to win the favour of Elizabeth than Moray himself would 
have bowed. As a judge, he was accessible to bribery; as a soldier, he was a 
stranger to mercy; and it was from his name that those skirmishes, in which 
prisoners were regularly executed on both sides, were called “The Douglas 
Wars.” 


Morton showed how much he was the devoted servant of England, by 
delivering up to Elizabeth the banished earl of Northumberland, a nobleman 
to whom he had been personally obliged during his residence in England, 
and who was beheaded at York in 1572, for his rebellion in 1569. What 
rendered the regent’s treachery more infamous was his acceptance of a 
reward in money for this service. 


In the mean time Scotland bled at every vein. In the west Lord Claud 
Hamilton with infinite courage and zeal continued to uphold the sinking 
cause of Queen Mary. In the south, Buccleuch and Farniherst maintained 
the same side. In the north, Sir Adam Gordon, a son of that earl of Huntly 
who was killed in the battle of Corrichie, made war in the queen’s behalf 
with distinguished success. Grange defended the castle of Edinburgh with 
his characteristic intrepidity. But notwithstanding the efforts of her 
adherents, the queen’s cause declined in Scotland in every quarter, save 
Aberdeenshire. At length Kuntly and the duke of Chastelherault consented 
to a treaty of peace, concluded at Perth the 23rd of February, 1573. By this 
treaty they agreed to acknowledge the authority of the king and the regent, 
and confessed the illegal character of all that they had done in the name of 
the queen. On the other hand, they and their followers were promised 
indemnity and remission of such dooms of forfeiture as had been launched 
against them. The adherents of the queen in other parts of Scotland acceded 
to this capitulation ; and thus the banner of Mary sunk on all sides, save 
where it continued to float over Edinburgh castle. 


The dauntless intrepidity of Kirkcaldy of Grange might have held out that 
strong fortress against all the force which the regent could muster within 
Scotland, ill supplied as it was with the means and skill necessary to carry 
on sieges. But, in conformity with her proclamation, Elizabeth sent Sir 
William Drury with a formidable train of artillery to assist in reducing the 
castle. Kirkcaldy held out with firmness worthy of his high military 
reputation, till his walls were breached and shattered, his provisions 
expended, the well choked with ruins and inaccessible, and the artillery 
silenced. At the last extremity he surrendered the place to Sir William Drury 
on a general promise of favourable terms. In this the English general had 
undertaken for more than he could make good. By Elizabeth’s orders Sir 
William Drury saw himself obliged to surrender his prisoners to the 
vindictive regent. Morton caused the gallant Kirkcaldy and his brother to be 
executed at the cross of Edinburgh; and Maitland of Lethington, so long the 
sharer of his counsels, would have experienced as little mercy had not he 
taken poison and died, according to the expression of Melville,0 “in the 
Roman manner.” 


With the melancholy fate of Kirkcaldy, one of the boldest and most 
generous warriors, and Maitland, perhaps the most subtle and accomplished 
politician in Europe, we may conclude the history of Queen Mary’s reign, 
since from that period no subject acknowledged her as sovereign. 


The kingdom of Scotland, exhausted both in property and population, might 
have enjoyed a state of repose similar to the stupefaction of an exhausted 
patient, had it not been disturbed by the arbitrary and oppressive actions of 
the regent. Though affecting zeal for the Protestant doctrines, he disobliged 
the church of Scotland by a device which he had invented to 
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secure in the hands of a secular nobility the lands and revenues of the 
Catholic clergy. For this purpose he nominated to the archbishopric of St. 
Andrews a poor clergyman named Douglas, taking his obligation to rest 


satisfied with a very small annuity out of the revenues of the see, and to 
account for the residue to his patron, the regent himself. This class of 
bishops, instituted for the purpose of cloaking some powerful lay lord in the 
enjoyment of the emoluments of the see, was facetiously called Tulchan ‘ 
prelates ; and both the clergy and their hearers execrated Morton’s avarice, 
which had introduced the simoniacal practice.4 


THE FALL OF MORTON, AND ACCESSION OF JAMES VI (1578 A.D.) 


Morton, now without a rival, restored order in the borders, and when an 
encounter occurred between the English and Scottish borderers, called the 
Raid of the Redswyre [or Reidswire, July 7th, 1575] his prudence prevented 
it becoming a national conflict. He appointed a commission for the reform 
of the law — a far-sighted scheme, often attempted but always stopping 
short of success, to codify the law, which several continental states, notably 
Denmark, about this period engaged in. But while all seemed to favour 
Morton, there were undercurrents which combined to procure his fall. The 
Presbyterian clergy were alienated by his leaning to Episcopacy, and all 
parties in the divided church by his seizure of its estates. Andrew Melville, 
who had succeeded to the leadership of Knox, was more decided than Knox 
against any departure from the Presbyterian model, and refused to be won 
by a place in his household. His expensive buildings at Dalkeith, which got 
the name of ” the lion’s den,” roused the jealousy of the nobles. The 
arrogance of his favourites exceeded his own. The commons were disgusted 
by a depreciation of the coinage. The powerful earl of Argyll — incensed 
by the recovery from his wife, the widow of Moray, of some of the crown 
jewels — and Athol, a Stuart and Roman Catholic, united with Alexander 
Erskine, governor of Stirling, who now had the custody of the young king, 
in a league which received so much support that Morton bent before the 
storm and offered to resign. 


The king, whose education had been forced by Buchanan, now barely 
twelve years of age, nominally assumed the government, March 12th, 1578, 
but was directed by a council of nobles headed by Athol as chancellor. 
Morton surrendered the castle of Edinburgh, the palace of Holyrood, and 
the royal treasures, retiring to Lochleven, where he busied himself in laying 
out gardens. But his ambition could not deny itself another stroke for 


power. Aided by the young earl of Mar he got possession of Stirling Castle 
and the person of the king. Civil war was avoided only by the influence of 
Bowes, the English ambassador. A nominal reconciliation was effected, and 
a parliament at Stirling introduced a new government. Morton, who secured 
an indemnity, was president of the council, but Athol remained a privy 
coun-cillor in an enlarged council with representatives of both parties. 
Shortly afterwards Athol died of poison, it was said, and suspicion pointed 
to Morton. 


His return to power was brief, and the only important event was the 
prosecution of the two Hamiltons, the abbots of Arbroath and Paisley, who 
still supported Mary and saved their lives by flight to England. 


1 When a cow had lost her calf it was customary to flay the calf and stuff its 
skin with straw, that, being placed before the mother, it might induce her to 
part freely with her milk. This was called a Tulchan, and its resemblance to 
the stipendiary bishops introduced by Mor-ton is sufficiently evident. 
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The struggle with the Presbyterian clergy continued. The Second Book of 
Discipline had been presented to the king before he assumed office, and 
although the general assembly in 1580 condemned Episcopacy absolutely, 
parliament did not sanction the condemnation. 


The final fall of Morton came from an opposite quarter. In September, 1579, 
Esme Stuart, Lord d’ Aubigny, the king’s cousin, came to Scotland from 
France, gained the favour of James by his courtly manners, and received the 
lands and earldom of Lennox, the custody of Dumbarton Castle, and the 
office of chamberlain. One of his dependents, Captain James Stuart, son of 
Lord Ochiltree and brother-in-law of Knox, had the daring to accuse 
Morton at a meeting of the council in Holyrood of complicity in the murder 
of Darnley, and he was at once committed to custody. Some months later 
Morton was condemned by an assize for having taken part in that crime, 


New Light on Buddhism 


Recent discoveries and researches have greatly modified our notions of 
early India. In the last few years nearly the whole of the works composed in 
the earliest period of Buddhism have been edited in the original Pali, chiefly 
through the Pali Text Society. A few works of the second period have been 
edited in the original Pali or Sanskrit, and a number of books of later 
Buddhism have appeared in the various languages of eastern Asia. To 
appreciate the additions thus made to our knowledge it is necessary to 
remember that the Buddha, like other Indian teachers of his period, taught 
by conversation only. A highly-educated man (according to the education 
current at the time), speaking constantly to men of similar education, he 
followed the literary habit of his day by embodying his doctrines in set 
phrases (SM“ras), on which he enlarged, on different occasions, in different 
ways. Writing was then widely known. But the lack of suitable writing 
materials made any lengthy books impossible. Such sutras were therefore 
the recognised form of preserving and communicating opinion. They were 
catch-words, as it were, memoria technica, which could be easily 
remembered, and would recall the fuller expositions that had been based 
upon them. 


In the Buddha’s time the Brahmans had their sutras in Sanskrit, already a 
dead language. He purposely put his into the ordinary conversational idiom 
of the day, that is to say, into Pali. When the Buddha died these sayings 
were collected together by his disciples into what they call the Four 
Nikayas, or “collections.” These cannot have reached their final form till 
about fifty or sixty years afterwards. Other sayings and verses, most of 
them ascribed, not to the Buddha, but to the disciples themselves, were put 
into a supplementary Nikaya. We know of slight additions made to this 
Nikaya as late as the time of Asoka, third century B.C. And the developed 
doctrine, found in certain portions of it, shows that these are later than the 
four old Nikayas. For a generation or two the books so put together were 
handed down by memory, though probably written memoranda were also 
used. And they were doubtless accompanied from the first, as they were 
being taught, by a running commentary. 


and the verdict was justified by his confession that Both well had revealed 
to him the design, although he denied participation in its execution. He was 
executed by the Maiden — a guillotine he had himself brought from 
England — on the 2nd of June, 1581. 


THE SWAY OF LENNOX AND ARRAN 


From December, 1580, to August, 1582, the government was in the hands 
of Lennox and Stuart, now captain of the guard — a small force which the 
estates had reluctantly allowed the king to protect his person. Their jealousy 
threatened but never reached an open rupture. Stuart was rewarded by the 
gift first of the tutory, then of the earldom of Arran in April, 1581. Len-nox 
was created duke, a title seldom granted in Scotland. Their aim, carefully 
concealed by nominal adherence to the Protestant faith, appears to have 
been the association of Mary with her son in the government, a breach with 
England, the renewal of the league with France, and the restoration of the 
Roman church. The nobles, bribed by office or the spoils of the church, 
were men of too feeble character to resist, but the Presbyterian ministers 
were made of stronger metal. Illegal banishment of the contumacious clergy 
and arbitrary orders of council were followed by a rising against 
Episcopacy. The proclamation of an extraordinary itinerant court of justice 
— to be held by Lennox at Edinburgh on the 27th of August — precipitated 
a coup d’etat.” 


The Ruthven Raid (August 22d, 1582) 


The principal conspirators were the earls of Gowriel and Mar, the master of 
Glammis, the lords Oliphant, Boyd, and Lindsay, the abbot of Dunfermline, 
secretary of state, and others who had been formerly allied with Morton and 
the English faction. 


The time selected for executing this scheme was that which the king had 
chosen to enjoy the amusement of hunting in the country of Athol, so well 
suited for that sport. His favourite ministers did not attend him on this 
occasion. When, therefore, James returned from Athol towards the low 
country with a small train of his household servants it was natural that 
Gowrie should invite him to his castle of Ruthven, which lay in the king’s 


road. James had no sooner arrived at Ruthven than his suspicions were 
awakened by the concourse of armed men who surrounded the castle. 


1 He was son of that lord Ruthven who played the principal part in Rizzio’s 
murder, and who was so little affected with remorse for his share in that 
tragedy, that on his deathbed he spoke with great coolness of ” the slaughter 
of David.” 
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The principal persons concerned in the enterprise entered James’ bed-room 
in a body and delivered to him a petition or remonstrance, setting forth that 
they, the king’s faithful subjects, had for the space of two years suffered 
such false accusations, calumnies, oppressions, and persecutions, by means 
of the duke of Lennox and of the person who assumed the title of earl of 
Arran, that like insolence and enormities had never been heard of in 
Scotland. Their manifesto further stated that their persecution was felt by 
the whole body of the commonwealth, but chiefly by the ministers of the 
Gospel, and the true professors thereof ; and that while men who had been 
attached to his majesty’s service during his youth were, though the king’s 
best subjects, driven into banishment, and many of those who remained 
were subjected to partial prosecutions and oppression, and while all of them 
were grossly calumniated, and violently excluded from the presence of the 
sovereign, they saw with indignation that papists and notable murderers 
were, on the other hand, daily called home from deserved exile, and either 
restored to such property as they had before enjoyed, or compensated by 
gifts out of the estates of the king’s faithful subjects. 


The same remonstrance charged Lennox and Arran with involving the king 
in plots and confederacies with the pope, the king of Spain, and the French 
papists, and with the bishops of Glasgow and Ross, the adherents of his 
mother, Queen Mary, by whom he was urged to effect her freedom from 
imprisonment, and associate her with himself in the royal authority. 


After vain expostulation the king burst into tears. ” Let him weep,” said 
Glammis fiercely: “better children weep than bearded men [better bairns 
greet than bearded men].” These words sunk deep into the king’s heart; and 
though generally of a placable disposition, the insult which they contained 
was never forgotten or forgiven. 


For the present, however, James was compelled to submit to his fate, and to 
subscribe and issue a proclamation declaring his purpose, by his own free 
consent, to remain for some time in the province of Strathearn with such 
lords as were then around him. When the news of this change of ministry, 
as it may be called — for such rude violence was in Scotland the frequent 
mode for transferring political power — reached the two favourites against 
whom it was chiefly levelled, each of them behaved in a manner indicative 
of his character. The earl of Arran, as daringly rash as he was unprincipled 
and ambitious, rode headlong towards Ruthven Castle. He was not 
permitted, of course, to approach the person of the king, but on the contrary 
made prisoner, and thrown into a dungeon. The protection of the earl of 
Gowrie who was destined, it would seem, to save the life of him who 
finally brought his head to the block, occasioned the favourite to be 
detained prisoner, and his life preserved, to be a principal author of future 
state commotions. 


The duke of Leimox, without making any attempt to restore the state of 
administration which had been altered by the enterprise now popularly 
called the raid ‘ of Ruthven, capitulated and endeavoured to obtain liberty 
to re-turn to court. This was refused, he was commanded to leave Scotland 
and at length returned to France by the way of London. Trouble of mind 
brought on a fever in May, 1583, which terminated his life at Paris. He died, 
declaring his sincere adherence to the Protestant faith, and refusing the 
succours of the Catholic church, in contradiction to the calumnies which 
had such general circulation in Scotland.* 


1 Raid signifies properly an inroad of a predatory character. But the Scottish 
applied it generally to any multitude assembled in arms for a violent 
purpose. 
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[1582-1584 A.D.] JAMES CLAIMS CHURCH SUPREMACY: THE 
BLACK ACTS (1584 A.D.) 


The government was for ten months in the hands of a new council, of which 
Gowrie as treasurer was the head. There was no parliament, but a 
convention at Holyrood, October 9th, ratified the consequences of the raid 
of Ruthven [restored the thirds to the church, and revived the laws against 
the papists]. A declaration was extorted from the king condoning his 
capture, but James, no longer a boy, chafed under the tutelage of the 
Protestant nobles and the admonitions of the Protestant ministers. In J\ine of 
the following year he escaped from Falkland to St. Andrews, which was 
held by Colonel Stewart. Arran was recalled, August 5th, 1583, the raid of 
Ruthven declared treason, Gowrie executed, and the chief Protestant lords 
banished. Melville and other ministers found it necessary to fly to England. 
A parliament, May 22nd, 1584, confirmed the supremacy of Arran, who 
was created chancellor, and the forfeiture of the chief persons implicated in 
the Ruthven raid.y 


The king’s authority over all persons, and in all cases whatsoever, was 
formally confirmed. “The declining his majesty’s judgment and that of the 
council, in whatsoever matter, was,” says Spottiswoode,J’ “declared to be 
treason. The impugning the authority of the three estates, or procuring the 
innovation or diminution of the power of any of them, was inhibited under 
the same pain. All jurisdictions and judicatures, spiritual or temporal, not 
approved of by his highness and the three estates were discharged, and an 
ordinance made that none of whatsoever function, quality, or degree, should 
presume, privately or publicly, in sermons, declamations, or familiar 
conferences, to utter any false, untrue, or slanderous speeches to the 
reproach of his majesty, his council, and proceedings, or to the dishonour, 
hurt, or prejudice of his highness, his parents and progenitors, or to meddle 
with the affairs of his highness and estate, under the pains contained in the 
acts of parliament made against the makers and reporters of lies.” The 
church of Scotland was by these sweeping enactments [called ” the Black 
Acts “] totally altered in its constitution and privileges. A change which we 


must regard in a very different light, if we consider the privileges which 
they claimed theoretically, or look at their practical effects. 


In the first point of view there appears no political wisdom in rendering a 
body like the clergy, set apart for duties inconsistent with the bustle of 
active life, the depositaries of a nation’s liberty, otherwise than in matters of 
religious doctrine and conscience. But though such a charge was an 
anomaly, it was still more essential to the liberties of the nation that a power 
of reminding the subjects of their rights and the rulers of their duty should 
exist somewhere, than that it should be lodged in those hands which might 
be theoretically preferred as the most expedient and best. The Scottish 
parliament were indeed, in theory, the natural and proper guardians of the 
people’s freedom.* 


A commission was granted to Patrick Adamson, archbishop of St. Andrews, 
and other bishops for trying ecclesiastical causes, and a form of judgment 
was established for depriving ministers of their benefices for worthy causes. 
A declaration ‘ was required to be subscribed by all beneficed men — 
ministers, 


[‘ A letter has been discovered which shows the strong but secret Catholic 
feelings of James. Martin Humefc gives it in his Spanish $t,ite Papers, and 
it was written apparently ou James’ personal authority from Holyrood, 
February 19th, 1584, directly to the pope. It makes a frank appeal for papal 
support and promises ” to satisfy your Holiness on all other points, 
especially if your Holiness aids me in my great necessity.” It throws a 
garish light on the duplicity of the kiug.J 
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readers, masters of colleges and schools — acknowledging their submission 
to the king and obedience to their ordinary bishop or superintendent 
appointed by him under pain of forfeiture. A few subscribed 


unconditionally, others with the qualification, “according to the Word of 
God”; but a large number declined and suffered the penalty. 


Early in 1585 Adamson issued a paper declaring the king’s supremacy in 
matters ecclesiastical, defending the restoration of bishops, and announcing 
the king’s intention that the bishops should hold synods twice a year, that 
general assemblies should be allowed provided they had his sanction, but 
that no jurisdiction was to be exercised by presbyteries. This document, 
which cut at the root of the Presbyterian system and was a formal 
declaration in favour of the royal supremacy and Episcopacy, was met with 
vehement protests by Melville and the exiled ministers. 


Meantime a series of intrigues went on between the English and Scottish 
courts. Elizabeth, while ostensibly favouring the exiles, disliked their 
political principles. James and Arran, instead of leaning on the papacy as 
Mary did, had shown signs of accepting a solution of the problem of church 
government more like that of England than of Geneva. There was here 
ground for a compromise of the religious controversy which political 
reasons made so desirable. Accordingly, Lord Hunsdon, a favourite courtier 
of Elizabeth, met Arran near Berwick in the autumn, when it was arranged 
that the master of Gray, then a follower of Arran and personal favourite of 
James, should go to London in October. At his instance Elizabeth removed 
the banished Scottish lords and ministers from Newcastle to London. But 
Gray was playing his own game, and his suggestions that these lords might 
return to Scotland, and that the alliance with England should be carried out 
by their aid and his own influence independently of Arran, were taken up 
by the queen, who had no personal liking for Arran, and ultimately effected. 
Elizabeth sent Wotton to Scotland, who won the confidence of James to 
whom he promised a pension of £5,000 a year, and while openly 
negotiating with Arran secretly plotted with Gray for his downfall. A 
mutual league between England and Scotland against the Catholics, called 
the “bond anent the true religion,” was agreed to by a convention of estates 
in July, 1585. 


THE ALLIANCE WITH ELIZABETH (1585 A.D.) 


This was a turning-point in the life of James and in the history of Scotland. 
The choice was made between France and England, Romanism and 


Protestantism. It was not likely to be reversed when with Elizabeth’s 
declining years the crown of England was thrown into the balance. The day 
before the conclusion of the treaty Arran was at the request of Elizabeth’s 
envoy put in strict ward, under the pretext that he had been privy to the 
death of Lord Russell, son of the earl of Bedford, in a border fray, and he 
only escaped at the price of his estates and honours. 


In November the banished lords — Angus, Mar, the master of Glammis — 
returned, and along with them the two Hamiltons; and aided by Gray, they 
seized the person of the king and the castle of Stirling, and assumed the 
government. The alliance with England was finally ratified at Berwick by 
Randolph. James, at the instigation of Gray, wrote a harsh letter to his 
mother ; and at the instance of Elizabeth he allowed George Douglas, who 
had been concerned in Darnley’s murder, to return to Scotland. The exiled 
Protestant ministers were restored to their livings ; but James was resolute 
in maintaining Episcopacy and enforcing the laws against all who denied 
the royal supremacy. 
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Adamson was, indeed, forced by a general assembly to disclaim any 
authority as archbishop not allowed by God’s AVord, and an act was passed 
again dividing Scotland into presbyteries, but the king refused to subject the 
bishops to their jurisdiction. 


Mary, deserted by her son, now allowed herself through her immediate 
confidants, especially her secretaries, Nau and Curie, to take an active 
though secret part in the Jesuit plots which embraced both Scotland and 
England in their ramifications. Her trial at Fotheringay could have had but 
the one result, as described in our history of England. The execution 
(February 8th, 1587) of Mary naturally roused the anger of the Catholic 
powers and some indignation in Scotland, which James professed to share; 
yet he did nothing but expostulate. In truth, his own crown was threatened 


by the same enemies. Mary had disinherited him in favour of Philip of 
Spain, unless he adopted the Catholic faith. 


The defeat of the Spanish Armada by the sovereign and people of both 
countries was felt to be a providential deliverance. Nothing could have 
served better to efface the memory of Mary and extinguish pity for her 
fate.” 


SCOTLAND AND THE ARMADA (1588 A.D.) 


In the present crisis, when the Spanish invasion was expected at any 
moment, James weighed in most careful balance the two policies of an 
English or a Spanish alliance. He finally decided to cling to England, and so 
declared himself in terms that implied no previous doubt.” Universal 
preparations were made for resistance in case the Spaniards should attempt 
to land in Scotland. There was a general muster through the realm. Watches 
were placed at all the seaports, beacons erected, and every means taken to 
prepare the most effectual defence against the apprehended invasion. In the 
mean time love of the old religion, or desire for new changes by which they 
might profit, had associated a few of the Scottish lords into a faction 
favourable to Spain, and formidable from the rank and power of those 
whom it included. The earls of Huntly, Errol, and Crawford, and Lord 
Maxwell, were all Catholics. 


Maxwell had retreated to Spain in discontent, and at this crisis returned with 
the purpose of assisting the Spanish king’s enterprise by making an 
insurrection in Scotland. He went suddenly, therefore, to the west border, 
and began to assemble his forces; but James, placing himself at the head of 
a body of troops, made a rapid movement into Nithsdale, where he 
dispersed the forces of Maxwell, took him prisoner, and seized upon his 
castles. 


With the exception of these nobles, Scotland in general showed the firmest 
determination to support the king. A bond of association was entered into 
for the maintenance of true religion and defence of their lawful sovereign. 
This association was signed with emulous alacrity by subjects of ever}? 
rank, and was the model upon which the celebrated League and Covenant in 


the reign of Charles I was afterwards founded, though for very different 
purposes. 


The fate of the Invincible Armada in 1588 is generally known. Persecuted 
by the fury of the elements, and annoyed by the adventurous gallantry of 
the English seamen, it was driven aroimd the island of Britain, meeting 
great loss upon every quarter, and strewing the wild shores of the Scottish 
Highlands and isles with wreck and spoil. James, though in arms to resist 
the Spaniards, had such resistance been necessary, behaved generously to 
considerable numbers whom their misfortunes threw upon his shores. Their 
wants were relieved, and they were safely restored to their own country. 


The fate of one body of these unfortunate men is strikingly told by the 
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reverend James Melville,’ whose graphic diary has been published.’ He 
describes at some length the alarm caused by the threatened invasion, and 
its effects. “Terrible,” he says, “was the fear, piercing were the preachings, 
earnest, zealous, and fervent were the prayers, sounding were the sighs and 
sobs, and abounding were the tears at the fast and general assembly at 
Edinburgh, where we were credibly told sometimes of their landing at 
Dunbar, sometimes at St. Andrews, and again at Aberdeen and Cromarty.” 


On a sudden these rumours were dispelled by the account that a shipful of 
Spaniards were arrived in Melville’s own harbour of Anstruther. The 
minister hastened to meet them, and found himself in presence of Don Juan 
de Medina, a commodore of twenty vessels. He was a reverend man of tall 
stature, a grave and silent countenance, great beard, and so humbled by his 
condition that in bowing to the clergyman he swept his shoe with his sleeve. 
His tale was most melancholy. They had been shipwrecked upon the Fair 
Isle between Orkney and Shetland, had experienced the utmost extremity of 
hunger and cold, had after some weeks of misery hired a bark from Orkney, 
and were now come to entreat protection from the king of Scotland. 


He and his men were accordingly treated with honourable kindness by the 
people of Anstruther. Melville procured for the Spaniards’ information a 
printed account of the dispersion of the Armada, and their numerous losses 
in the north seas. He burst into tears and wept bitterly. Having set forth on 
his return to his own country, the noble Castilian found a ship belonging to 
the town of Anstruther under arrest at Cadiz. He instantly undertook a 
journey to court to labour for her discharge, and reported to his monarch his 
high sense of the Scottish hospitality. The vessel being liberated he showed 
great kindness to the crew, and dismissed them with many commendations 
to the good people of Anstruther. ” But,” concludes Melville/ very naturally, 
“we thanked God with our hearts that we had seen them among us in that 
form.” 


Thus passed over in Britain that dreadful period of 1588, which the astrol- 
ogers, whom chance had for once guided to a veracious prediction, had 
distinguished as the “marvellous year.” 


THE “SPANISH BLANKS” 


When the danger was over, Elizabeth no longer evinced any thought of 
making good the liberal promises made to the king of Scots by her envoy 
while matters were yet doubtful. 


The Catholic lords themselves, though much disconcerted by the failure of 
the Armada, continued to negotiate with the prince of Parma, soliciting him 
for a body of six thousand auxiliaries, by means of whom, added to their 
own followers, they. proposed to make him master of Scotland, and enable 
him to enter England with a triumphant army. Huntly, Crawford, and Errol 
were the chief persons in this conspiracy; but they were joined by Francis, 
earl of Bothwell, a turbulent and ambitious man, who alone of the Scotch 
Protestant nobility had advised a war with England, and even engaged 
soldiers to follow him in it at his own expense. Their correspondence with 
the prince of Parma being discovered to Elizabeth in 1592, she commanded 
Sidney to lay the letters before the king of Scotland. [Their papers were 
eight blank sheets, according to Burton,”’ signed by the conspirators and 
later to have been filled with promises to support an invasion.] The guilty 
noblemen 


About one hundred years after the Buddha’s death there was a schism in the 
community. Each of the two schools kept an arrangement of the canon — 
still in Pali, or some allied dialect. Sanskrit was not used for any Buddhist 
work till long afterwards, and never used at all, so far as is known, for the 
canonical books. Each of these two schools broke up, in the following 
centuries, into othei-s. Several of them had their different arrangements of 
the canonical books, differing also in minor details. These books remained 
the only authorities for about five centuries, but they all, except only our 
extant Pali Nikayas, have been lost in India. These then are our authorities 
for tlie earliest period of Buddhism. Now what are these books ? 


We talk necessarily of Pali hooks. They are not books in the modern sense. 
They are memorial sentences or verses intended to bo learnt by heart. 


In depth of philosophic insight, in the method of Socratic questioning often 
adopted, in the earnest and elevated tone of the whole, in the evidence they 
afford of the most cultured thought of the day, these dialogues constantly 
remind the reader of the dialogues of Plato. But not in style. They have 
indeed a style of their own ; always dignified, and occasionally rising into 
eloquence. But it is entirely different from the style of Western writings, 
which are always intended to be read. 


BRAHMANISM AND BUDDHISM 543 


The striking archeological discoveries of the last few years have both 
confirmed and added to our knowledge. 


The principal points on which this large number of older and better 
authorities has modified our knowledge are as follows : — 1. We have 
learnt that the division of Buddhism, originating with Burnouf, into 
northern and southern, is misleading. He found that the Buddhism in his 
Pali manuscript, which came from Ceylon, differed from that in his Sanskrit 
manuscript which came from Nepal. Now that the works he used have been 
made accessible in printed editions, we find that, wherever the existing 
manuscript came from, the original works themselves were all composed in 
the same stretch of country, that is, in the valley of the Ganges. The 


1 He was a clergyman, and must be carefully distinguished from Sir James 
Melville/ the statesman often quoted. His diary has been published by the 
Bannatyne Club of Edinburgh. 
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were condemned to imprisonment; but King James, who was not willing to 
encounter the odium of the Catholic party lest it should interfere with his 
claim of succession to the throne of England, and who might in his heart 
desire to reserve some power in Scotland itself to balance the violent 
Protestant party acting under the instigation of preachers always 
unfavourable to him and his family, released the rebellious earls after a 
short confinement.’ 


They testified their thankfulness for his clemency, first, by an attempt to 
seize his person, which was disconcerted by the precautions of the 
chancellor ; secondly, by an open rebellion in the north of Scotland. The 
king marched against them with an army hastily collected ; and the rebels, 
unable to withstand the royal forces, dispersed their troops, and submitted 
to James’ clemency. Once more they were committed to prison, once more 
to experience the lenity of their sovereign, who took an opportunity again to 
release them, in consequence of his marriage.4 


james’ marriage; his growing autocracy in the church 


The fall of Gray, who had been tried and condemned in 1587 for treachery 
during his English embassy and for correspondence with Catholic princes, 
had left James, now of full age, without what was almost a necessity to his 
weak nature — a favourite, though Sir John Maitland, a younger brother of 
Lethington, was secretary and exercised the chief influence in the 
government. Advantage had been taken of the royal majority to pass in 
1587 an act annexing to the crown all church lands under certain limited 
reservations. But, as all prior grants to lay impropriators were saved, and 
the king was still allowed to grant feus of church lands, the nobles and 


landed gentry really profited most by this measure, which gave a 
parliamentary title to their estates derived from the church and the hope of 
future spoils. The act was accompanied by a general revocation of all gifts 
made during the king’s minority or by Mary after her accession. Another 
statute of constitutional importance renewed, and for the first time carried 
into effect, the law of James I, by which the lesser barons in the counties 
were excused from personal attendance and allowed to send representatives 
to parliament. This was a check on the nobles who had hitherto almost 
exclusively attended and ruled parliament. It was the first and only large 
deviation of the Scottish parliament from the feudal model of the curia 
regis. 


Projects for the king’s marriage had been on foot at an earlier period; but at 
last the choice fell upon Anne of Denmark. Elizabeth opposed the match; 
but James, perhaps tempted by the offer to surrender the Danish claim to 
Orkney and Shetland, perhaps also not unwilling to show he could choose 
for himself, was married to Anne by proxy, August 20th, 1589. Anne set 
sail for Scotland, but was driven back by a storm. Accordingly James 
himself went to claim his bride, when the actual marriage was at once 
celebrated at Copenhagen, where he spent the winter. It was a political 
advantage both to the king and to Scotland to form a connection with a 
kingdom which, though small, stood comparatively high at that time in 
Europe, and was completely independent both of England and of France. 


After the king’s return, May, 1590, the Presbyterian party was in the 
ascendant. It has been doubted whether the favour shown to it by James 


[‘ The discovery of James’ letter to the pope and other secret state papers 
prove that James himself hoped to gain by the Spanish invasion, and 
hesitated long before throwing his lot in with Elizabeth. His protection of 
the Catholic earls was therefore, in a real sense, the protection of 
accomplices in a plot which he had begun but deserted. ] 
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at this time was genuine, but without reason. He had been married, and the 
queen was crowned, May 17th, by Robert Bruce, a leading minister, for 
whom he had a personal liking. Shortly before going to Denmark James had 
published a tract interpreting the Apocalypse in the well-known Protestant 
sense. Notwithstanding the failure of the Armada, the air was still full of 
Jesuit intrigues and Spanish plots. 


At no moment of his life was James less inclined towards the English form 
of the Reformation, which he described in a celebrated speech as retaining 
the superstition of the mass “without the liftings.” A severe blow was given 
to Episcopacy in Scotland by Archbishop Adamson, shortly before his 
death, retracting in a published confession his writings against 
Presbyterianism. In 1592 parliament, led according to James Melville1 by 
Maitland, now Lord Thirlestane and chancellor, re-established Presbyterian 
church government. General assemblies were to meet once a year, and 
provincial assemblies or synods, presbyteries, and sessions were confirmed. 
The act of 1584 conferring jurisdiction on bishops was rescinded, but there 
was no formal abrogation of the office. The assembly had asked for the 
repeal of the Act of Annexation of 1587, but this was not conceded. The 
landed interests were too powerful to allow of the Reformed church 
receiving the patrimony of its predecessor. Shortly after the termination of 
the parliament the discovery of the plot of “the Spanish blanks,” already 
described, had showed that the danger of a Catholic rising and foreign 
invasion was real. The conspiracy proved abortive, as we have seen, and 
two of its chief promoters (Huntly and Errol) left Scotland; on their return 
three years later they publicly renounced Catholicism and conformed to the 
Protestant faith. 


From the king’s majority to his accession to the English throne his relations 
to the nobles on the one hand and to the Presbyterian party, led by the 
ministers, on the other, require to be kept in view as giving the key toa 
singularly confused and changing course of events. After the death of 
Thirlestane in 1595, the king had to rely on his own counsel, of the value of 
which he had an overweening opinion. He had studied the theory of 
kingcraft and wrote the Basilicon Doron expounding it. He fancied that he 
really governed, while he was in fact drawn this way or that by the 
contending forces which emerged in this revolutionary epoch. In spite of 


occasional displays of resolution, his character was at bottom weak. It was 
the destiny which conducted him to the English throne that saved him from 
the dangers of his situation in Scotland. 


bothwell: the octavians 


A nobleman who, although only connected by his mother with Mary’s 
Bothwell, seemed to inherit the reckless daring of his predecessor in the 
title, thrice attempted and once (July 24th, 1593) for a short time succeeded 
in seizing the royal person and assuming the reigns of government. But 
James, who was not without adroitness in baffling plotters by arts similar to 
their own, escaped from his custody. Towards the Catholic lords his policy 
was not to proceed to extremities, but to keep them in hand as a 
counterpoise to the extreme Protestant party. 


He prudently allowed the finances to be managed after Thirlestane’s death 
in 1596 by a committee, appointed January 8th, called from its number the 
Octavians, on which both Catholics and Protestants acted — Seton, 
afterwards Lord Dunfermline, the president of the session, and Lindsay of 
Balcarres being the leading members. With their advice James set himself 
against any measures which the Protestant ministers proposed for the 
restoration or 
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increase of the revenues of the church. It was this critical point of money, 
the assertion of the royal supremacy in spiritual matters, and the favour the 
king showed to the Catholics which led to the quarrel between him and the 
ministers. At a convention of the estates at Falkland, and then more strongly 
as one of a deputation sent by the ministers from Cupar, Andrew Melville, 
in the spirit and manner of Knox, made his well-known speech to “God’s 
silly vassal” on the two kingdoms and the two kings.0 


ANDREW MELVILLE REBUKES THE KING, SEPTEMBER, 1596 


The king angrily charged that meeting with being seditious, and accused 
them of stirring up alarm in the country when none was needed. Andrew 
Melville kindled at the king’s charge of sedition against the brethren. Tak- 
ing the king by the sleeve, and addressing him with the epithet of ” God’s 
silly vassal,” he thundered in his ears to the following effect: 


¢Sir, we will humbly reverence your majesty always, namely, in public; but 
we have this occasion to be with your majesty in private, and you are 
brought into extreme clanger both of your life and of your crown, and with 


you the country and kirk of God is like to be wrecked for not telling the 
truth and giv-ing you a faithful counsel. We must discharge our duty, or else 
be enemies of Christ and you; therefore, sir, as divers times be-fore, so now 
I must tell you that there are two kings and two kingdoms. There is Christ 
and his kingdom the kirk, whose subject King James VI is, and of whose 
kingdom he is not a king, nor a head, nor a lord, but a member ; and they 
whom Christ hath called and commanded to watch over his kirk and govern 
his spiritual kingdom have sufficient authority and power from him so to 
do, which no Christian king nor prince should control nor discharge, but 
fortify and assist, otherwise they are not faithful subjects to Christ. Sir, 
when you were in your swaddling clouts, Christ reigned freely in this land 
in spite of all his enemies. 


” The wisdom of your counsel, which is devilish and pernicious, is this — 
that you may be served with all sorts of men to come to your purpose and 
grandeur, Jew and Gentile, Papist and Protestant. Because the ministers and 
Protestants in Scotland are too strong, and control the king, they must be 
weakened and brought low by stirring up a party against them, and the king, 
being equal and indifferent, both shall lie fain to flee to him; so shall he be 
well settled. But, sir, let God’s wisdom be the only true wisdom : this will 
prove mere and mad folly ; for his curse cannot but light upon it, so that in 
seeking both you shall lose both; whereas, in cleaving uprightly to God, his 
true servants shall be your true friends, and he shall compel the rest, 
counterfeitly and lyingly, to serve you, as he did to David.” 


We can imagine with what feeling Elizabeth or her father would have 
listened to such sentiments, and enforced in such a fashion; but the 
arguments were nothing more than the legitimate consequences of an 
ecclesiastical 


James VI of Scotland 


(1566-1G2T>) 
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polity which James himself had recognised; and as for the blunt mode in 
which his attention had been solicited, it was too much in accordance with 
the simple fashions of a Scottish court to excite either wonder or alarm. 
While Elizabeth, therefore, would have called for her guards, or Henry VIII 
shouted for the executioner, James only listened quietly, as to an expected 
lesson, although this was but a part of the harangue, and “demitted them 
pleasantly,” declaring his ignorance of the return of the popish lords. All 
this courtesy, however, on the part of the king was but an empty show.™ 


Although James, frightened by this vehement language, made promises that 
he would do nothing for the Catholic lords till they had made terms with the 
church, it was impossible that a quarrel whose roots were so deep as to the 
limits of the royal authority and jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical could 
be appeased. Neither party to it could see how far each overstepped the 
bounds of reason. The king was blind to the right of freedom of conscience 
which Protestantism had established as one of its first principles. Melville 
and the ministers were equally blind to the impossibility of any form of 
monarchy yielding to the claim that the members of an ecclesiastical 
assembly should use the name of Christ and the theory of his headship over 
the church to give themselves absolute power to define its relations to the 
state. 


Other occasions quickly arose for renewing the controversy. A violent 
sermon by Black at St. Andrews gave a favourable opportunity to James of 
invoking the jurisdiction of the privy council, and the preacher was 
banished north of the Tay. Soon afterwards a demand made on the king in 
consequence of a sermon of another minister, Balcanquhal, and a speech of 
Bruce ‘s — the king’s former favourite — that he should dismiss the 
Octavians, led to a tumult in Edinburgh, December 17th, 1596, which gave 
James a pretext for leaving the town and removing the courts of justice to 
Linlithgow.1 Supported by the nobles, he returned on New Year’s Day, 
1597, received the submission of the town, levying a severe fine before he 
would restore its privileges as a corporation, and withholding from it the 
right of electing its own magistrates or ministers without the royal consent. 


Emboldened by this success, James now addressed himself to the difficult 
problem of church and state. He did not yet feel strong enough to restore 
Episcopacy — perhaps had not quite determined on that course. The 
ingenious scheme — due to Lindsay of Balcarres — was invented of the 
introducing representatives of the church into parliament without naming 
them bishops. This would have the twofold effect of diminishing the 
authority of the general assemblies and of conferring on parliament a 
competency to deal with matters ecclesiastical. 


Parliament in 1597 passed an act that all ministers promoted to prelacies 
(i.e., bishoprics or abbacies) should have seats in parliament, and remitted 
to the king with the general assembly to determine as to the office of such 
persons in the spiritual policy and government of the kirk. Accordingly 
James summoned successive assemblies at Perth and Dundee, where there 
were two sessions in 1597, and finally at Montrose, in 1600, selecting those 
towns in order to procure a good attendance from the north, always more 
favourable to royalty and Episcopacy and less under the influence of the 
Edinburgh clergy. By this and other manoeuvres he obtained some 
concessions, but not all that he desired. It was the Gowrie conspiracy (the 
5th 


[‘ Hume Brown ‘ calls this “a turning point in the reign of James VI. By his 
astuteness and pertinacity lie turned the tumult of the day to so good 


account that lie gradually attained to a degree of authority over all classes of 
his subjects, such as had been acquired by no previous ruler of Scotland.” 
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of August, 1600) whose failure gave him the courage and the ground for 
finally abandoning the Presbyterians and casting in his lot with the bishops. 
Repeated investigations at the time and since cannot be said to have, 
completely cleared up the mystery of this outrage.” 


THE PUZZLE OF THE GOWRIE CONSPIRACY (1600 A.D.) 


The correspondence of Essex with King James VI was certainly amongst 
the causes which prevented his restoration to the favour of Elizabeth. The 
harshness with which he was treated in the autumn of 1600 was a natural 
consequence of the indignation of the English government at the 
proceedings of James. At a convention of the Scottish estates, in June of 
that year, the king proposed that a tax should be levied for the purpose of 
asserting his claim to the succession to the crown of England. This demand 
met with the most strenuous resistance. Amongst those who led the 
opposition was the young earl of Gowrie, who had recently returned from 
the court of Elizabeth. The king was furious against his parliament. They 
had laughed at his notion of raising money to make a conquest of England ; 
and altogether refused to give him more than 40,000 pounds Scots. After 
this Essex was informed that James had a party in England, and intended 
not to wait for the queen’s death. The mutual ill-will that subsisted at this 
time between James and Elizabeth has led to the belief, resting upon very 
insufficient foundation, that what is called the Gowrie plot may be traced to 
the contrivance of the English queen. 


The facts which are commonly related are briefly these : On the morning of 
the 5th of August, 1600, James was going forth from his palace at Falkland 
to hunt, when Alexander Ruthven, the younger brother of Gowrie, desired 
to speak with him privately. He whispered something about an unknown 


man having found a pot of gold ; and the treasure, which was in Gowrie 
House, at Perth, might be seen by the king if he would come thither without 
his attendants. The scent of gold was irresistible to James. After the chase 
he rode off to Perth with young Ruthven; but he was ultimately joined by 
his attendants. James dined alone [the dinner seems to have been poor and 
late, indicating lack of preparation]. After dinner Gowrie, with James’ suite, 
went into the pleasure garden. 


Alexander Ruthven then told the king it was now tune to go and look at the 
gold. They went together through various apartments, Ruthven locking the 
doors as they passed along. At length they reached a small round room ; and 
then Ruthven, removing a curtain, disclosed a portrait of his father, and 
asked James who murdered him. [He seized a dagger from Henderson, a 
mysterious stranger found in the room.] He held the dagger to the king’s 
breast and said that if he made any attempt to open the window or to cry out 
the dagger should be in his heart. Young Ruthven left the king alone with 
Henderson. James appealed to Henderson for protection. Ruthven, soon 
returning, ran upon the king and attempted to bind him. 


A desperate struggle ensued, in which James managed to reach the win-dow 
and cry out for help. Lennox and the other courtiers in the garden saw the 
king’s flushed face at the window, as he uttered the cry of ” Treason!” Some 
rushed up the great staircase, but found the door locked. Ramsay, one of the 
suite, remembered a back stair; and reaching the door of the round chamber 
dashed it open, and found the king still struggling with Ruthven. Ramsay 
stabbed the youth, who was quickly despatched by others who came up the 
turnpike-stair. Gowrie himself, with his servants, having seen the 
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dead body of his brother, rushed frantically to the gallery where some of the 
attendants of James were assembled, and was quickly slain. The populace in 
the streets of Perth were roused to madness when they heard of the deaths 
of the two Ruthvens; and they cried to the king as he looked out, “Come 


down, thou son of Signor Davie; thou hast slain a better man than thyself.” 
Some of the preachers of the kirk maintained that the king conspired against 
the Gowries, and not the Gowries against the king; and this belief was by no 
means confined to the Presbyterian ministers.0 


Three friends and servants of the earl of Gowrie who had assisted him in his 
battles with the king’s retinue and were afterwards officious and active in 
the tumult, were tried, condemned, and executed, protesting with their last 
breath they knew nothing about the transactions of the day further than that 
they took part with their master. Viewed in every light, the conspiracy 
seemed to the public one of the darkest and most extraordinary which ever 
agitated the general mind; and it cannot be wondered that very different 
conclusions were formed concerning it. The king was particularly touched 
in point of honour in making good his own story, but experienced no small 
difficulty from the mystery which hung over the bloody incident. Faction 
and religious prejudice lent their aid to disturb men’s comprehension of 
what was in itself so mystical. 


Many doubted the king’s report altogether, and conceived it more likely that 
the brothers should have fallen by some deceit on the part of the king and 
court, than that they should have attempted treason against the life or liberty 
of the sovereign in circumstances so very improbable. Many of the 
clergymen particularly continued to retain most absolute incredulity upon 
the subject; and he was thought no bad politician who found an evasion by 
saying that he believed the story because the king told it, but that he would 
not have given credit to his own eyes had he seen it. 


The ministers of Edinburgh were peculiarly resolute in refusing to give 
avowed credit to the king’s account of the conspiracy, and took the most 
public measures to show their incredulity. The council having required them 
to return solemn thanks from their pulpits for the deliverance of James, they 
excused themselves, saying that they had no acquaintance with the 
particulars of the danger which the king was said to have escaped. An order 
for a solemn and public thanksgiving on a day fixed was then sent forth, 
and the divines who should scruple to perform the duty of the day were 
threatened with banishment. Most of the recusants submitted after some 
altercation. All the clergy at length submitted to the king’s pleasure, except 


difference of the opinions expressed in the manuscript is due, not to the 
place where they are now found, but to the difference of time at which they 
were originally composed. Not one of the books mentioned above is either 
northern or southern. They all claim, and rightly claim, to belong, so far as 
their place of origin is concerned, to the Majjhima Desa, the middle 
country. It is undesirable to base the main division of our subject on an 
adventitious circumstance, and especially so when the nomenclature thus 
introduced (it is not found in the books themselves) cuts right across the 
true line of division. The use of the terms northern and southern as applied, 
not to the existing manuscript, but to the original books, or to the Buddhism 
they teach, not only does not help us, it is the source of serious 
misunderstanding. It inevitably leads careless writers to take for granted 
that we have, historically, two Buddhisms — one manufactured in Ceylon, 
the other in Nepal. Now this is admittedly wrong. What we have to consider 
is Buddhism varying through slight degrees, as the centuries pass by, in 
almost every book. We may call it one, or we may call it many. What is 
quite certain is that it is not two. And the most useful distinction to 
emphasise is, not the ambiguous and misleading geographical one — 
derived from the jjlaces where the modern copies of the manuscripts are 
found; nor even, though that would be better, the linguistic one — but the 
chronological one. The use, therefore, of the inaccurate and misleading 
terms northern and southern ought no longer to be followed in scholarly 
works on Buddhism. 


2. Our ideas as to the social conditions that prevailed, during the Buddha’s 
lifetime, in the eastern valley of the Ganges have been modified. The 
people were divided into clans, many of them governed as republics, more 
or less aristocratic. In a few cases several of such republics had formed 
confederations, and in four cases such confederations had already become 
hereditary monarchies. The right historical analogy is not the state of 
Germany in the Middle Ages, but the state of Greece in the time of 
Socrates. The Sakyas were still a republic. They had republics for their 
neighbours on the east and south, but on the western boundary was the 
kingdom of Kosala, the modern Oudh, which they acknowledged as a 
suzerain power. Gotama, the Buddha’s father, was not a king. There were 
rajahs in the clan, but the word meant at most something like consul or 
archon. All the four real kings were called Maha-rajah. And Suddhodaua, 


the reverend Robert Bruce. He was banished for his incredulity and repaired 
to France. 


The parliament, by giving the fullest credit to the king’s account of the 
accident, may be supposed to have designed to console him for the 
incredulity of the clergy. They heard the witnesses upon the trial, and not 
only pronounced sentence of forfeiture against the deceased brothers, but 
disinherited their whole posterity and proscribed the very name of Ruthven. 
Honourable rewards and titles were bestowed on Sir Thomas Erskine, Sir 
John Ramsay, and Sir Hugh Harris, who had been the instrument of James’ 
preservation. Alms were dispersed, and every other means adopted which 
could impress upon the people the reality of the king’s danger and the 
sincerity of his gratitude to Heaven for a providential deliverance. But it is 
an observation of Tacitus that one of the misfortunes of princes is that 
conspiracies against them are not believed until they are carried into fatal 
effect. A considerable party in James’ kingdom, thinking, perhaps, better of 
his audacity and worse of his morals than either the one or the other 
deserved, still refused to 
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believe that the king’s danger had been real, or the death of Gowrie and his 
brother on the memorable 5th of August excusable. 


Their arguments rested upon the string of improbabilities of which it is 
impossible to divest the story, and which, indeed, can be refuted only by 
opposing to them the greater difficulties which attend the embracing a 
different solution.’ Like the mystery of Mary Stuart’s complicity in 
Darnley’s murder, it becomes the more puzzling the more it is studied, and 
every theory is confronted with objections based on common sense and 
human nature. James was a notorious liar, and his own evidence is of little 
value uncorroborated. On the other hand, the motives for so elaborate and 
bloodthirsty a falsehood are hard to explain. Yet Louis A. Barbe,p who 


made a recent special study of the affair, declared the story to have been 
almost wholly a fabrication of the king’s.” 


JAMES VI BECOMES JAMES I OF ENGLAND 


James had to assume the English crown before Episcopacy could really be 
restored. This crisis of his career was not long delayed. Already Elizabeth’s 
death was being calculated on, and her courtiers from Cecil downwards 
were contending for the favour of her heir. She died on March 24th, 1603, 
and James was at once proclaimed her successor in accordance with her 
own declaration that no minor person should ascend her throne but her 
cousin, the king of Scots. Leaving Edinburgh on the 5th of April, James 
reached London on the 6th of May, being everywhere received with 
acclamation by the people. 


Thus peacefully at a memorable epoch in the history of Europe was 
accomplished the union of south and north Britain. Often attempted in vain 
by conquest, it was now attained in a manner soothing the pride of the 
smaller country, without at first exciting the jealousy of the larger, whose 
interest was, as Henry VII prophesied, sure to predominate. To James it was 
a welcome change from nobles who had threatened his liberty and life, and 
from ministers who withstood his will and showed little respect for his 
person or office, to the courtier statesmen of England trained by the Tudors 
to reverence the monarch as all but absolute, and a clergy bound to 
recognise him as their head. 


To Scotland, a poor country, and its inhabitants, poor also but enterprising 
and eager for new careers, it opened prospects of national prosperity which, 
though not at once, were ultimately realised. It was an immediate gain that 
border wars and English and French intrigues were at an end. This more 
than counterbalanced the loss of the court, a loss which probably favoured 
the independent development of the nation. For the present no change was 
made in its constitution, its church, or its laws. The Reformation had 
continued the work of the War of Independence. Scotland no longer 
consisted only of the prelates, the nobles, and the landed gentry. The 
commons, imperfectly represented in parliament by the burghs, not yet 
wealthy enough to be powerful, had found a voice in the assemblies of the 
church and leaders in its ministers and elders. 


At this point in the treatment of some historians the history of Scotland 
ends. Juster views now prevail. Neither the union of crowns nor of 
parliaments really closes the separate record of a nation which retained 
separate laws, a separate church, a separate system of education, and a well- 
marked diversity of character. But a great part of the subsequent history of 
Scotland is necessarily included in that of Great Britain, and has been 
treated under 
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England. Considerations of space and proportion make it necessary that 
what remains should be told even more rapidly than that narrative of what 
preceded the accession of James to the English throne.0 


CULTURE OF THE PERIOD; DRUMMOND AND NAPIER 


In learning the nation had rather retrograded than advanced, owing to that 
struggle in defence of its beloved church by which its whole time and 
energies were fully occupied. The distinguished Scottish characters of this 
period were therefore men of action rather than contemplation ; and they 
are to be found in the public arena where great events were at issue, rather 
than the closet or the college. From this general criterion, however, two 
illustrious exceptions occurred in the cases of Drummond of Hawthornden 
and Napier of Merchiston. 


Sir William Drummond was born on the 13th of December, 1585. His 
family seat of Hawthornden, now a place of pilgrimage to admiring tourists, 
was a fitting birthplace and home for a poet; while his studies, which were 
chiefly devoted to the writings of the great authors of Greece and Rome, 
elevated his taste and refined his language beyond those of his 
contemporaries, not merely in Scotland but of England also. His sonnets, 
especially, were the admiration of the age on account of their purity of style 
and melody of versification, so that he has been justly compared to the best 
of his Italian models. His reputation as a poet, by the publication of several 


of his verses, and especially of A Cypress Grove, which was printed at 
Edinburgh in 1616, so widely diffused his poetical reputation that, only two 
or three years after, Ben Jonson resolved to pay a visit to their author; and 
this he accomplished in his own rough, bold fashion by a journey on foot of 
four hundred miles over moor and mountain, and among a people still 
dreaded as barbarians. The chief poetical works of Drummond were 
sonnets, madrigals, and religious poems, which during his lifetime were 
printed upon loose sheets and were not collected until 1650, six years after 
his death, when they were published in one volume. 


The other distinguished Scot of this period — John Napier of Merchiston, 
inventor of the logarithms — has secured for himself a name as 
imperishable as the invention upon which it is founded. He was born in 
1550, and although aggrandised with the title of baron, which in England 
was one of nobility, in Scotland it indicated nothing more than a laird, 
whose ancestors had held the power of fossa el furca within their own small 
domain. Little is known of the earlier part of his life, except that he studied 
in the university of St. Andrews and afterwards travelled on the Continent. 
On returning to Scotland his life was so studious and recluse, and his 
evening walks so lonely, that the country people eyed him at a distance and 
with fear, as a magician, or at least as something “not canny”; and to this he 
afforded some grounds by the nature of his studies, several of which 
bordered on the miraculous. The chief of these were the discovery of 
concealed treasures by the divining rod, and the invention of a warlike 
machine for the defence of Christendom that would destroy thirty thousand 
Turks by a single volley. The same love of the wonderful incited him to the 
study of the future, but in this he confined himself to the Revelation of St. 
John, upon which he published a Commentary in 1593. It was not, however, 
till 1614 that he burst upon the world in his true scientific character, by the 
publication of his Book of Logarithms; and in a short time this useful 
discovery, by which the most laborious and abstruse calculations were 
simplified into short, easy processes, was hailed 
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as one of the most valuable benefits that had ever been rendered to science. 
Still prosecuting these important investigations, he published in 1617 
directions for the processes of multiplication and division by small 
graduated rods, which from their inventor were afterwards called “Napier’s 
Bones.” In the same year he died at Merchiston Castle.” 


CHAPTER XII THE GRADUAL UNION WITH ENGLAND 


[1603-1707 A.D.] 


The admirers of Edward I of England seemed to suppose the most 
significant title they could place upon his tomb was Malleus Seotorum, ” 
the hammer of the Scots.” But, although it may be true that the hammer 
often breaks in pieces what may be opposed to it, this is not always so; and 
however unintentionally, the War of Independence proved to be the furnace, 
and Edward himself the ham-mer, by means of which the peoples inhabiting 
north Britain came to be welded together into solid iron, as the Scottish 
nation — the nation whose significant and appropriate mottoes have ever 
since been, In Defence ; Nemo me impune lacessit. Hence there was 
produced one of the most remarkable nationalities perhaps ever witnessed : 
a nationality that not only asserted itself, during three hundred years of 
separation and antagonism, but has continued to survive and make itself felt 
after other three centuries of union with a people greater and more 
numerous, in spite of an absent court, government, and legislature, and all 
the provincialising influences thence arising. — William Burns.6 


The reign of James in England and his efforts to combine Scotland with it 
by a process of what has more recently been termed ” benevolent assimila- 
tion,” have been fully discussed in our history of England. The efforts to 
form a political coalescence were opposed by both races with all their 
inveterate aversion to each other. His religious problem was a triple one in 
that England was Episcopal, Ireland Catholic, and Scotland Presbyterian. 


By the parliament of 1612, however, James procured the revival of the act 
of 1592, which established Episcopacy in Scotland in spite of an opposing 
majority. 


James visited Scotland but once (in 1617), after an absence of fourteen 
years. On this visit he procured the adoption of the English service by the 
Five Articles of Perth in 1618. The parliament of 1621 altered the mode of 
electing the lords of the articles, who monopolised the privilege of bringing 
in 
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bills, so that they were now completely under the influence of the bishops 
whom the king appointed. This step increased still further the dominance of 
the crown over the Scottish parliament, a progress towards despotism that 
came very curiously from so pusillanimous a creature as James. At his 
death, March 27th, 1625, the pleasantest memorial of his reign was the 
encouragement of colonisation, notably the “plantation” of the Hebrides by 
a body of gentlemen from Fife known as undertakers; and of Ulster in 
Ireland, by Scotch farmers whose posterity still preserves a Scottish dialect 
and the Presbyterian form of worship. 


SCOTLAND UNDER CHARLES I J THE CIVIL WAR 


The accession of James’ son, Charles I, brought to the throne another 
monarch of towering pride and incommensurate strength. For years he held 
no parliament in Scotland, save for the formal adjournments of 1628 to 
1633. Charles also continued to insist on the thrusting of Episcopacy down 
the Scottish throats. In 1633 he went in person to Scotland, taking with him 
the ill-advising and ill-fated Archbishop Laud.” 


In spite of the opposition of a convention of the estates, which nearly ended 
in bloodshed, the king carried out the resumption of tithes for the benefit of 
the clergy from their lay impropriators. The revocation in 1625 of all the 
grants in prejudice of the crown, whether before or after the act of 
annexation of 1587, was superseded by a new measure, ratified by 
parliament in 1633, declaring the terms on which the tithes might still be 
acquired and valued by the heritors. Few measures have been of greater 
importance in their bearing on Scottish history. The revocation alienated the 
nobles and landed gentry, who dreaded that when so much had been, still 
more might be, taken from their profits in the Reformation. The new 
valuation left the parochial clergy in the position of a poor class, with 
interests antagonistic to the gentry, whose income was diminished 
whenever the ministers attempted to raise their scanty stipends. 


The loyalty for which the Scots had been distinguished had received a 
shock by the removal of the court, and this was a second and more serious 
blow. Yet when Charles came to Edinburgh and received the crown at 
Holyrood (June ISth, 1633) he was well received. The disaffection still lay 
beneath the surface. Although the Five Articles of Perth were not rigidly 
enforced, all the court could do was done to introduce the most obnoxious 
— the practice of kneeling at the communion, which Presbyterians deemed 
a relic of the mass. 


The question of a liturgy was not allowed to rest. It was brought before the 
Scottish bishops in 1629; their draft was submitted to Laud, who detecting 
in it low-church doctrine as to baptism and traces of Knox’s Book of 
Common Order, refused his approval and advocated the introduction of the 
English prayer-book, by which uniformity would be secured. Though this 
was not yet attempted, Charles took the same view as the zealous and 
ambitious churchman who was now his guide in ecclesiastical matters. 
Edinburgh was created a bishopric. The parliament over which Charles 
presided passed thirty-one acts, “not three of which,” says a contemporary, 
but were most “hurtful to the liberty of the subject .” 


About a year after Charles left Scotland the trial of Lord Balmerino, which 
grew out of the acts of this parliament, gave the first impulse to the Scottish 
revolution. That nobleman, who had possessed a copy of a petition 


protesting against the acts then carried, was tried under the old acts against 
” leasing- 
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making”’ or sedition, and condemned by a majority of one upon a single 
charge — that of not revealing the petition and its author (March, 1635). 


Although Charles respited the capital sentence, the condemnation deeply 
stirred the people, who saw almost the only mode of constitutional redress, 
that by petition, declared illegal and an act capable of innocent 
interpretation treated as a heinous crime. Before the trial the appointment of 
Spotswood as chancellor, the first ecclesiastic who held the office since the 
Reformation, and the admission of nine bishops to the privy council, 
increased the disaffection. In 1636 the Book of Canons, ratified by the king 
the year before, was published at Aberdeen, containing the most distinct 
assertion of the royal supremacy and a complete Episcopal organisation. 


At last on Sunday, the 23rd of July, 1637, the much-dreaded liturgy, the use 
of which had been enjoined by the Canons and announced on the preceding 
Sunday, was introduced in the service of St. Giles cathedral, Edinburgh. For 
the most part a transcript of the English prayer-book, it deviated slightly in 
the direction of the Roman ritual.d 


The riotous scenes attending the effort to force this book on Scotland ; the 
activity of Traquair, a member of the privy council; the organisation of the 
committees known as “the tables,” from the table in the parliament house 
where they met; the writing and signing of the Covenant or “defence of the 
true religion as reformed from popery,” on March 1, 1638, by the nobles, 
the clergy, and the multitude, amid scenes of immense excitement; the 
assembly of Glasgow which declined to be dissolved by the king’s orders 
— all these happenings must be sought in our history of England. 


The Glasgow assembly condemned the books of the Canons and the 
Ordinances; deposed the bishop on charges of immorality; asserted that 
Episcopacy had been finally abjured in 1580; and revived the Presbyterian 
form of ecclesiastical government. The appeal to arms and the success of 
the covenanters under their general, Alexander Leslie, led to the 
Pacification of Berwick, June 18th, 1639, by which church government was 
to be left to assemblies. The first of these was held August 1st, at 
Edinburgh, and a free parliament met August 20th to pass an act of 
oblivion, and abolish Episcopacy, restore the old mode of electing the lords 
of the articles, and diminish the absolutism of the crown. The’ indignant 
king adjourned the parliament without approving its acts. But his hands 
were so full of his own English parliament disputes that after hesitating 
over a proffered French alliance the Scots felt strong enough to act alone. 
Leslie led the covenanters into England and forced the truce of Ripon 
(September 2nd, 1640), by which a subsidy was to be paid the Scotch 
troops whom the English parliament permitted to hold the northern district. 


Charles now, on Montrose’s advice, decided to appease Scotland and visited 
Edinburgh in August, 1641, presiding over a parliament whose restoration 
of Presbyterianism and other reforms he ratified.” 


The lords of the articles were in future to be elected by each of the three 
estates separately, the burghs taking the place of the bishops; the court of 
high commission was abolished; arbitrary proclamations were prohibited; 
the officers of state and the judges were to be chosen with the advice of 
parliament; and, following an English bill, parliament was to meet every 
third year. During his stay in Scotland occurred “the incident” — still 
spoken of as mysterious by historians, some of whom liken it to the English 
inci- 


[‘Vaugban” speaks of “that foul blot in the history of Scottish legislation— 
the law against ‘ leasing-making, ‘ which exposed a man to the punishment 
of death if convicted of speaking disrespectfully concerning the king or the 
persons belonging to his government.” ] 
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dent of the arrest of the five members. Argyll and Hamilton had led the 
party which carried all the measures of this parliament. Montrose had been 
committed to the castle by the estates before the arrival of Charles on a 
charge of plotting against Argyll by false accusations to the king. From his 
prison he renewed his charges against both Argyll and Hamilton, whom he 
accused of treason. Charles about this time unwisely attended parliament 
with an unusual guard of five hundred men, which gave Hamilton and 
Argyll a pretext for asserting that their lives were in clanger and to quit 
Edinburgh. They soon returned and a favourable committee of investigation 
let the mat-ter drop. Argyll was now more powerful than ever. In November 
the king returned to London, which became during the next year the centre 
of the events which led to the Civil War. 


The progress of the Civil War belongs to the English history. Here only the 
part taken by the Scots can be stated. They were now courted by king and 
English parliament alike. The campaign of 1642-1643 under Essex proved 
indecisive, and the English parliament sent commissioners headed by Sir 
Henry Vane to Edinburgh in the autumn of 1643, who agreed to the Solemn 
League and Covenant, already accepted by the Scottish assembly and 
parliament, and now ratified by the English parliament and the assembly of 
divines at Westminster. 


This memorable document, whose name showed its descent from the 
national covenant, bound the parties to it ” to preserve the Reformed church 
in Scotland, and effect the reformation of that in England and Ireland in 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and government according to the Word of 
God and the example of the best Reformed churches.” But the alliance with 
the Scottish covenanters did not produce the advantage expected from it. 
The victory of Marston Moor was due to Cromwell and his Ironsides, who 
were Puritans and Independents. The Scots, who formed the centre of the 
parliamentary army, were repulsed. 


Next year Montrose, in the brilliant campaign on which his military fame 
rests, made a formidable diversion in the Highlands, but the fruit of all his 
victories was lost by his defeat at Philiphaugh (the 13th of September, 
1645) by Leslie. Meantime Charles had lost the battle of Naseby, and next 


the teacher’s father, was not even rajah. One of his cousins, named 
Bhaddiya, is styled a rajah ; but Suddhodaua is spoken of, like other 
citizens, as Suddhodana the Sakyan. As the ancient books are very 
particular on this question of titles, this is decisive. 


3. There was no caste — no caste, that is, in the modern sense of the term. 
We have long known that the connubium was the cause of a long and 
determined struggle between the patricians and the plebeians in Rome. 
Evidence has been yearly accumulating on the existence of restrictions as to 
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intermarriage, and as to the riglit of eating together (commensality) among 
other Aryan tribes, Greeks, Germans, Russians, and so on. Even without the 
fact of the existence now of such restrictions among the modern successors 
of the ancient Aryans in India, it would have been probable that they also 
were addicted to similar customs. It is certain that the notion of such usages 
was familiar enough to some at least of the tribes that preceded the Aryans 
in India. Rules of endogamy and exogamy ; privileges, restricted to certain 
classes, of eating together, are not only Indian or Aryan, but world-wide 
plienomena. Both the spirit, and to a large degree the actual details, of 
modern Indian caste-usages are identical with these ancient, and no doubt 
universal, customs. It is in them that we have the key to the origin of caste. 


At any moment in the history of a nation such customs seem, to a super- 
ficial observer, to be fixed and immutable. As a matter of fact they are 
never quite the same in successive centuries, or even generations. The 
numerous and complicated details which we sum up under the convenient, 
but often misleading, single name of caste are solely dependent for tlieir 
sanction on public opinion. That opinion seems stable. But it is always 
tending to vary as to the degree of importance attached to some particular 
one of the details, as to the size and complexity of the particular groups in 
which each detail ought to be observed. 


Owing to the fact that the ijartieular group that in India worked its way to 
the top, based its claims on religious grounds, not on political power, nor on 


year was forced to take refuge at Newark with Leslie, whom he had created 
earl of Leven. As the result of his surrender he ordered Montrose, who was 
again raising the royalists in the Highlands, to lay down his arms; and the 
Scottish army in England, no longer on good terms with the parliament, 
returned to Newcastle that, being nearer home, it might dictate the terms of 
its services. 


Here it remained eight months, during which a strenuous attempt was made 
to force Charles to accept the Covenant. Alexander Henderson argued the 
matter with him in a singularly temperate correspondence. But the king was 
bound to Episcopacy by hereditary sentiment and personal conviction. 
Another negotiation was going on at the same time between the Scottish 
army and the English parliament for arrears of pay. On January 30th, 1646, 
they surrendered the king to the English commissioners, the question of pay 
having been settled by the receipt of £200,000 a few days before and a like 
sum a few days after that date. There was no express condition which 
bound the two circumstances together, but their concurrence cannot have 
been accidental.” 


This is the famous incident in which the Scots were said to have “sold their 
king.” Charles, now a prisoner, turned for help to the Scottish parliament 
over which Hamilton held chief sway. By an engagement at Newport 
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he promised that the League and Covenant, the Westminster confession, and 
entire Presbyterianism should be affirmed by a parliament with his 
approval, for three years at least, till a new form of worship could be agreed 
upon. The covenanters who agreed to this were called the “Engagers.” 
Meanwhile the English parliament was at odds with the army under 
Cromwell. The Engagers under Hamilton marching to relieve the English 
parliament were beaten by Cromwell at Preston, August 17th, 1648, and 
Hamilton made prisoner. 


This encouraged the faction of Argyll, opposed to the Engagers, to assume 
control and march on Edinburgh in the dash known as the Whiggamore 
Raid — a whiggamore, or whig, being a large horsewhip ; from this word 
some historians have derived the party name of whig. The estates under the 
influence of the raiders annulled the Engagement, and by the Act of Classes 
removed all its partisans from office. Charles I was shortly afterwards 
executed in England, and Hamilton perished on the block soon after, March 
9th, 


1649. 


SCOTLAND RALLIES TO CHARLES II J THE COMMONWEALTH IN 
POWER 


The Presbyterians could not now, however, follow in the path of Cromwell, 
but proclaimed Charles IT as king and sent a commission to him at the 
Hague in 1649, where they found Montrose in his retinue. He promised to 
maintain Presbyterianism, the Covenant, and the Confession of Faith in 
Scotland, but would not extend them to England and Ireland, which 
displeased the commission. Such a treaty was at last agreed upon, however, 
May 9th, 1650, and Charles II landed in Scotland June 23rd. Meanwhile the 
brilliant Montrose had taken up arms, but suffered capture and a cruel 
execution, as described in our history of England. 


Cromwell now invaded Scotland and, though nearly defeated by David 
Leslie, seized a brief opportunity at Dunbar and gained a complete victory, 
September 3rd, 1650. Charles, chafing under the strict regimen of the 
Presbyterians, absconded, but this so-called “Start” was such a fiasco that 
he returned and swallowed the most insulting allusions to his family, 
whereupon the crown was placed on his head by Argyll at Scone, January 
Ist, 1651. 


Under the stimulus of a proposed invasion of England the loyalist Engagers, 
now called the ” Resolutioners,” combined with the covenanters, though a 
faction of so-called ” Remonstrants ” or ” Protestors ” broke away from the 
alliance. From this split rose two parties — the established Presbyterian 


church and the seceders or dissenters, each of whom claimed to continue ” 
the true church ” through their long feuds. Cromwell defeated the coalesced 
armies, however, at Worcester, and Charles II, after wandering about in 
disguise, escaped to France.0 


Scotland offered more resistance; but Monk, whom Cromwell had left in 
command, stormed Dundee and terrified the other towns into submission. 
Although a nominal union was proclaimed, and Scotland was allowed 
members in the English parliament, it was really governed as a conquered 
country. In 1653 the general assembly was summarily dissolved by Colonel 
Cotterel. 


Next year Monk was sent by the protector to quell the royalist risings, under 
the earl of Glencaim and afterwards under Middleton, a soldier of fortune. 
Monk, as usual, carried out effectually the work he was sent to do. He also 
dispersed the general assembly, which made another attempt to sit. Strong 
forts were built at Leith, Ayr, Inverness, and Glasgow, and Monk with an 
army of ten thousand men garrisoned the country. 
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A council of state, containing only two Scottish members, was appointed, 
but matters of importance were referred to Cromwell and his English 
council. The administration of justice was committed to four English and 
three Scottish judges in place of the court of sessions, with the view of 
introducing English law. In the church the Presbyterian form of service and 
the system of presbyteries and synods were allowed to continue, but the 
stipends of ministers depended on their being approved by a commission 
appointed by Cromwell. Free trade and an improved postal system between 
the two countries were established. 


In all departments of government there was vigour and the spirit of re-form, 
so that it was admitted even by opponents that the eight years of 
Cromwell’s usurpation were a period of peace and prosperity.’ There was 


undoubtedly one exception. The taxation was severe. A land-tax of £10,000 
a month, afterwards reduced to £6,000, and levied upon the value rent under 
a valuation of Charles, far exceeded any subsidy before granted to the 
crown. Customs and also excise duties, recently introduced from England, 
were diligently levied; so also were the rents of the crown and bishops’ 
land. Altogether it was estimated that a revenue of £143,000 was collected 
in Scotland. But this had to be supplemented by an equal sum from England 
to meet an expenditure of £286,000. As nearly the whole was spent in 
Scotland, and the burden of taxation fell on the upper classes, the nation 
generally did not feel it so much as might have been expected. 


It was a maxim of Cromwell’s policy to improve the condition of the 
commons, and in one of his last speeches he claimed in memorable words 
to have effected this in Scotland. In this respect the commonwealth and 
protectorate continued the political effect of the Reformation. The 
commonalty for the first time since the War of Independence acquired a 
consciousness of its existence and hope for the future. Cromwell, like 
former powerful rulers, aimed at uniting Scotland with England, but his 
proposals in this direction were premature. 


To Barebones’ Parliament (1653), which met after the dissolution of the 
Long Parliament, five Scottish members were summoned, there being one 
hundred and thirty-four from England, Wales, and Ireland. By the 
Instrument of Government and an ordinance following it, Scotland was 
granted thirty, while England had four hundred members; but only twenty 
Scottish attended the parliament of 1654, and care was taken by Monk that 
they should be men attached to Cromwell’s interest. When in his second 
parliament in 1656 he tried the experiment of a house of lords, three 
Scotsmen were summoned, the quota of members to the commons 
remaining as before. This, like his other parliaments, was speedily 
dissolved. 


On the death of the protector his son Richard was proclaimed his successor 
in Scotland as well as in England, and thirty members were again returned 
to the new parliament, which, however, was almost immediately afterwards 
dissolved. The Restoration soon followed, though in Scotland there was no 
need of it, for Charles II was already king. However beneficial the rule of 


Cromwell may be deemed, it had a fatal defect in the eyes of a people proud 
of their freedom. It was imposed and maintained by force. His death and the 
restoration of the ancient line of kings were looked on as a deliverance from 
oppression. 


[‘ Burnet’s e words are famous: “There was good justice done, and vice was 
suppressed and punished; so that we always reckon those eight years of 
usurpation a time of great peace and prosperity.” And there was a saying, 
“A man may ride all over Scotland with a switch in his hand and a hundred 
pounds in his pocket, which he could not have done these five hundred 
years.” | 
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THE restoration; THE DRUNKEN PARLIAMENT 


The hopes of the Scots from Charles II were doomed to speedy 
disappointment. So far from being grateful for the support they had given 
him in adversity, he looked back with disgust, as his grandfather had done, 
on the time when he was under the yoke of the Presbyterian ministers. 
Cromwell had shown the possibility of governing Scotland by military 
force and of raising a considerable revenue from it; and Charles took 
advantage of both lessons. 


From this date rather than from the earlier or later union Scottish history 
assumes a provincial character; Scotland was governed without regard to its 
interest or wishes according to the royal pleasure or the advice of the nobles 
who for the time had the ear of the king. The power of the clergy had been 
broken by Cromwell’s policy and their own divisions. The party of the 
Resolutioners or moderate Presbyterians, some of whom now leaned to 
Episcopacy, and the party of the Remonstrants were still irreconcilable, and 
their mutual hatred rendered the task of government easier. For the first two 
years after the Restoration the government of Scotland was in the hands of 


Middleton, who had been created an earl. The measures of retaliation were 
few but signal. d 


The parliament which met at Edinburgh on the 1st of January, 1661, has 
been honoured with the name of “the drunken parliament.” Burnet f says: ’ 
It was a mad, roaring time, full of extravagance ; and no wonder it was so, 
when the men of affairs were almost perpetually drunk.” In England, the 
passions of the cavaliers were less fierce, and were held more in subjection 
by the obvious danger of provoking another civil war. In Scotland, the 
dominant party had no thought beyond that of keeping its opponents under 
its feet. Argyll, as the great leader of the covenanters, was now to offer the 
satisfaction of his head for the fall of his rival, Montrose. Upon the 
restoration of Charles, Argyll had hastened to London to offer his homage 
to the king. He was arrested, and then sent to Scotland, to be brought to trial 
for his alleged offences. When questioned before the parliament he pleaded 
the amnesty of 1651, and the English government determined to admit the 
plea. He was then accused of having received a grant from Cromwell, of 
having aided the English invaders, and of having sat in Richard Cromwell’s 
parliament, and voted for a bill which abjured the rights of the Stuarts to the 
crown. The fate of Argyll was sealed when a packet arrived from England, 
containing letters from him to Monk, inimical to the king and favourable to 
Cromwell. To produce such private letters against an old associate in the 
Same Cause was as base in Monk as it was infamous in the parliament to be 
moved by such treachery to Argyll’s condemnation. He was sentenced to be 
beheaded within forty-eight hours. He accepted the fate with courage and 
resignation. At the same time Guthrie, a Presbyterian minister, violent and 
uncompromising in his opinions, was put to death as an example to the 
clergy/ 


3 


Early in 1661 parliament passed the act of supremacy, by which the king 
was made supreme in all matters, ecclesiastical as well as civil; and the oath 
of allegiance, by which the denial of that supremacy was visited with the 
penalties of high treason. In this way all for which the nation had been 
contending for years was prostrated by a single stroke, and an ample ground 
prepared for the persecutions which afterwards ensued. But even this 
headlong career was not fast enough for Middleton’s parliament, as it was 
usually called, which generally transacted business after a debauch, and 


while their heads were still reeling with intoxication; and, tired of 
abrogating, one by 
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one, the acts of former Scottish parliaments for the liberties of the church 
and the subject, they at last proceeded to sweep them away by wholesale. 
This was done by what was called the Rescissory Act, which decreed that 
all the proceedings devised and established for reformation, between the 
years 1638 and 1650, were rebellious and treasonable, including the Solemn 
League and Covenant itself, and the memorable Assembly of Glasgow in 
1638, in which Episcopacy had been overthrown. 


Resolutions so mad and so despotic were the inevitable precursors of 
martyrdom, for they could only be confirmed by shedding the best blood of 
the country. In August, 1661, a letter from the king was received by the 
Scottish council, in which Charles, after denouncing the national 
Presbyterian polity as inconsistent with a monarchic government, thus 
briefly announced his sovereign purpose : ” Wherefore we declare our firm 
resolution to interpose our royal authority for restoring the Church of 
Scotland to its right government by bishops, as it was before the late 
troubles.” When the apostate, James Sharp, had sold his brethren and his 
church to their enemies, and been guerdoned with the archbishopric of St. 
Andrews, which made him primate of Scotland, it was easy to guess the 
nature of this “right government by bishops” and whether it would be 
worthy of the name.9 


THE NEW CLERGY AND THE PERSECUTIONS OF THE OLD 


Sharp’s example was followed by other ministers of the same party. But the 
majority and all the remonstrants stood firm; three hundred and fifty were 
deprived of their livings, each of which became a centre of disaffection 
towards the government, while their attachment to the Covenant was every 
day strengthened by persecution. The Covenant, and the Solemn League 


and Covenant were declared unlawful oaths, and all persons speaking or 
writing against the royal supremacy in matters ecclesiastical were 
incapacitated from office. 


Middleton had the immediate responsibility for these measures, and the 
condemnation and forfeiture of the new earl of Argyll, whose estates he 
coveted, under the old law against leasing-making increased the hatred with 
which he was regarded. His fall was due to an attempt to supplant his rival 
Lauderdale by the Act of Billeting, under which the Scottish parliament 
named by ballot twelve persons with Lauderdale at their head as incapable 
of holding public office. This and other acts were carried out without the 
previous consent of Charles; Lauderdale persuaded Charles that his 
personal authority was in danger, and Middleton was called to court and 
sent as governor to Tangier, where he soon after died. The earl of Rothes 
was now appointed commissioner, but the chief influence was in the hands 
of Lauderdale, who continued to act as Scottish secretary in London. 


The change in its rulers brought no relief to Scotland.‘1 To supply this 
unexpected and astounding blank with a new clergy, was now the difficulty 
of the bishops; and accordingly raw uneducated lads, and other characters 
still more unfit by their moral disqualifications, were thrust into the vacant 
charges. “They were the worst preachers I ever heard,” is the candid 
confession of Burnet ;c ” they were ignorant to a reproach, and many of 
them were openly vicious. They were a disgrace to their orders and the 
sacred function, and were, indeed, the dregs and refuse of the northern 
parts. Those of them who arose above contempt or scandal, were men of 
such violent tempers that they were as much hated as the others were 
despised.” 


In the mean time the dispossessed clergy became more formidable in their 
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wanderings than they could have been in their peaceful homes. Their 
sincerity had been tested and proven: and everywhere among the people, by 
whom they were regarded as martyrs, they were certain to find willing and 
enthusiastic followers. Conventicles and field-meetings, therefore, became 
the order of the day; and in such a country as Scotland it was easy to find 
places for these proscribed assemblies which espionage could not easily 
discover, or armed violence approach with safety. Those almost inaccessible 
swamps and rock-girdled recesses, among which national liberty had found 
a shelter in the days of Wallace and Bruce, were now the meeting-places of 
those children of the Covenant, who could no longer enter a church without 
abjuring the principles for which they were ready to sacrifice their all. 


To break up these conventicles was now the aim of the Scottish statesmen 
and bishops ; and while troops of horse and foot were employed for the 
purpose, those wretched clergymen who had been thrust into the places of 
the ejected became the scouts and spies of the persecutors, and led them on 
to the place of onslaught. The land was laid under military execution; the 
soldiers were irresponsible judges, who tried and punished in their own 
savage fashion; and when their unfortunate victim was spared from death or 
torture, it was only that he might be beggared by fines or wasted by 
imprisonment.9 


THE TYRANNIES UNDER SHARP, BURNET, AND LAUDERDALE 


In 1664, the parliament being dissolved, a Court of [High or] Ecclesiastical 
Commission moved from place to place over the country, diffusing terror 
wherever it came. Sharp, the evil genius of Scotland at this period, was the 
parent of this commission, which consisted of nine prelates and of a certain 
number of lay functionaries. Its principles of proceeding betrayed a 
contempt of law and justice to which it is not easy to find a parallel except 
in the history of the Inquisition. The slightest expression of the popular 
feeling was magnified into a formidable conspiracy against the church and 


state ; the prisons were crowded with victims ; the most ruinous penalties 
were imposed; and so useless was evidence or defence, that multitudes of 
innocent persons suffered themselves to be outlawed rather than fall into the 
hands of a tribunal which seemed to exist but for the purpose of giving full 
play to the worst passions of human nature. At length, the lay 
commissioners began to blush for the conduct of the ministers of religion, 
and by gradually withdrawing from the sittings of the court they put an end 
to its existence in the second year from its formation. 


Unhappily the goading oppressions of the ecclesiastical commission court 
were succeeded by the less endurable tyranny of the soldiery. The military 
spread themselves over the west of Scotland, and were quartered 
everywhere upon the persons convicted of absenting themselves from their 
parish church. The exactions, the insolence, and the manifold oppressions 
which were thus sent home to the hearths of obnoxious persons were such 
as could not be long continued without producing insurrection, or 
completely crushing the party subject to them. The fines which Middleton 
had levied upon alleged delinquents a little before his removal from office 
were now exacted with the greatest rigour for the purpose of making 
additions to the military force ; and to make room for the large class whose 
indigence left them exposed to no other form of punishment, multitudes 
who had been committed to prison by the late ecclesiastical commission 
were sent as convicts to Barbadoes. 


When this course had been pursued between two and three years, a partial 
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insurrection broke out. It originated, as frequently happens in such cases, in 
local accident, and was marked to its close by an absence of the concert 
necessary to success. The numbers of the insurgents never exceeded two 
thousand, and the fears which their early successes diffused were allayed by 
their memorable defeat on the Pentland hills. Military tyranny was then 
followed by military executions. The bishops, particularly Sharp, and 


wealth, the system has, no doubt, lasted longer in India than in Europe. But 
public opinion still insists, in considerable circles, even in Europe, on 
restrictions of a more or less defined kind, both as to marriage and as to eat- 
ing together. And in India the problem still remains to trace, iu the 
literature, the gradual growth of the system — the gradual formation of new 
sections among the people, the gradual extension of the institution to the 
families of people engaged in certain trades, belonging to the same group, 
or sect, or tribe, tracing their ancestry, whether rightly or wrongly, to the 
same source. All these factors, and others besides, are real factors. But they 
are phases of the extension and growth, not explanations of the origin of the 
system. 


There is no evidence to show that at the time of the rise of Buddhism there 
was any substantial difference, as regards the barriers in question, between 
the peoples dwelling in the valley of the Ganges and their contemporaries, 
Greek or Roman, dwelling on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. The 
point of greatest weight in the establishment of the subsequent 
development, the supremacy in India of the priests, was still being hotly 
debated. All the new evidence tends to show that the struggle was being 
decided rather against than for the Brahmans. What we find in the Buddha’s 
time is caste in the making. The great mass of the people were distinguished 
quite roughly into four classes, social strata, of which the boundary lines 
were vague and uncertain. At one end of the scale were certain outlying 
tribes and certain hereditary crafts of a dirty or despised kind. At the other 
end the nobles claimed the superiority. But Brahmans by birth (not 
necessarily sacrificial priests, for they followed all sorts of occupations) 
were trying to oust the nobles from the highest grade. They only succeeded, 
long afterwards, when the power of Buddhism had declined. 


4. It had been supposed on the authority of late priestly texts, where boasts 
of persecution are put forth, that the cause of the decline of Buddhism iu 
India had been Brahman persecution. The now accessible older authori- 
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Burnet the archbishop of Glasgow, reproved the tardy humanity of their 
order, and of the military officers. Twenty of the prisoners taken at Pentland 
were executed at Edinburgh, and thirty-five before their own doors in other 
parts of the country. Many were put to the torture to discover the secrets of 
an enterprise which owed its origin to an accident falling like a spark on the 
prepared temper of the people. The court at length sent an order to put an 
end to these sanguinary proceedings; but Sharp and Burnet withheld the 
document until they had numbered McKail [or M’ Kail], a young preacher 
of great reputation among the covenanters, with their victims. 


McKail1 was put to the torture; the instrument employed was the boot, 
which was of iron, and was made to crush the leg by means of wedges. The 
prisoner sustained the barbarous pressure until the bone was broken; and 
when led to the scaffold he exclaimed, with the enthusiasm which had often 
produced its powerful effect upon his followers, “Farewell, thou sun and 
moon! the world and all its delights, farewell! Welcome God my Father! 
welcome Christ my Redeemer, welcome glory and eternal life! welcome 
death! ” The utterance of these sentiments, with the aid of a fine voice and 
much natural dignity of manner, is said to have called forth tears from all 
who heard them. 


But even now the cup was not full. Dalziel and Drummond, in whom the 
chief military command was vested, exceeded in their severities those who 
had preceded them. They introduced military execution into the west, and in 
a temper to be expected from men who are described as of a brutal 
character, inured to cruelty in the service of Russia. In the words of 
Laing,‘1 “Some were put to the sword or executed on the highway without 
a trial; others were tortured with lighted matches fastened to their fingers, to 
extort confession; and among the atrocities imputed to Dalziel, a son was 
executed because he refused to discover his father; a woman accessory to 
the escape of her husband was tortured to death. 


“The soldiers were indulged in every species of excess. Rapes, robberies, 
and murders were committed with impunity, and the prisoners arrested on 
suspicion were stripped and thrust into crowded, contracted, and 
unwholesome gaols. Instead of penalties, a sufficient number of soldiers 
were quartered on recusants to ruin or eat them up in a single night. The 


clergy, instead of interceding for the people, abetted the crimes of the 
military, with whom they associated, aided or directed their violence, 
connived at their escapes, and amidst calamities productive of a transient 
conformity, rejoiced at the golden age which the church enjoyed. The 
western counties were subject for seven months to every species of military 
outrage, till the appearance of the Dutch fleet in the Forth recalled the 
troops to the protection of the coast.” 


While the conduct of the military and of the clergy was characterised by so 
much tyranny and cruelty, it will not be supposed that the courts of justice 
were kept pure. It was one of the most ancient and unquestionable 
provisions of the law of Scotland that no party should be condemned in his 
absence, or 


[‘ M’ Kail was the first martyr of the Covenant as Wishart had been of the 
Reformation. — Mackay. d ] 
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be deprived by outlawry of a legal trial on his appearance in court. But that 
the property of the more opulent delinquents, who had many of them 
escaped the hands of their persecutors, might be seized, the officers of state 
prevailed upon the judges to declare that the judiciary court might proceed 
to try and condemn all traitorous persons who refused to make their 
appearance. In this manner one of the most valuable securities of Scottish 
law was abolished, and by this means the estates of fifty-five gentlemen 
passed into the hands of Dalziel and Drummond, and of the members of the 
administration, the sufferers being sentenced to be executed whenever they 
should be apprehended. 


In order that the power of the government might be augmented at pleasure 
and made to embrace, as occasion might demand, almost any extent of 
severity, it was agreed that the statute imposing the oath of supremacy, and 
requiring an abjuration of the Covenant, should not include any specified 


penalty, but that in this case, as in some others of no less importance, the 
form and measure of punishment should be left to the discretion of the 
ministers of the crown. The effect of this arbitrary policy was to expose 
offenders to the fear of every sort of oppression. The punishment usually 
inflicted in such cases was servitude in the West Indian plantations, which 
generally proved a lingering death. 


After the fall of Clarendon, and the disastrous issue of the Dutch war, the 
government of Scotland became much less intolerant, and in civil affairs 
was conducted with much more equity and wisdom. The two archbishops, 
Sharp and Burnet, were dismissed to their episcopal duties, and commanded 
to abstain from meddling with state matters. 


This milder administration lasted about three years. But towards the close 
of 1669 the government began to resume much of its former temper. 
Lauderdale became the husband of the countess of Dysart, a most 
dangerous woman, who acquired a complete ascendency over him. 
Lauderdale, after much effort, had succeeded in obtaining a place in the 
cabal administration; and in the hope of commending himself effectually to 
the favour of the king and of his advisers, he procured the passing of two 
acts in the Scottish parliament which promised to place the affairs both of 
church and state in that kingdom more than ever at the disposal of the 
crown. 


The first of these acts declared the external government of the church to be 
an inherent right of the crown, and gave to the decisions of the sovereign 
concerning all ecclesiastical matters, meetings, and persons, when recorded 
and published by the privy council, the force of laws. This was at the 
moment when the secret treaty with France, designed to overthrow the 
Protestant religion in Great Britain, was in progress, and when the 
expectation of its success was the most sanguine. With this first act was a 
second, which established an army of twenty-two thousand men in 
Scotland, empowered to march under the direction of the privy council of 
that kingdom to any part of the British dominions, as the honour or safety of 
the king might require. 


At the same time the laws against conventicles, particularly against those 
held in the fields, and which were become the most common, were rendered 


more severe. The penalties incurred by a field preacher were confiscation 
and death; his hearers, if apprehended, were subject to double fines, and 
punished as convicted of sedition; and fines, imprisonment, and 
transportation were rigorously inflicted on those who refused to furnish 
information upon oath against their relations and friends. It should be 
remembered that the Presbyterians, towards whom all this ‘ severity was 
exercised, were at least three-fourths of the nation. The effect, as might 
have been expected, was to convert the field meetings into armed 
assemblies. 
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Lauderdale became a duke; his profusion had scarcely any limit; his 
duchess rendered every tiling venal; and his government, after having been 
characterised for some time by a comparative equity and mildness, became 
in all respects the most insolent and tyrannical that Scotland had ever 
witnessed. The nobility who did not much exceed a hundred in number 
were mostly poor, and too generally obsequious in all things to those who 
happened to enjoy the royal favour. The courts of justice were so corrupt as 
to have no sort of hold on the esteem or confidence of the people; while the 
members of the privy council were known to be the mere creatures of the 
minister. His rapacity and that of the men who in various capacities acted 
with him appeared to have no end. His salary was 16,000Z. ; he received in 
donations nearly double that amount, beside large sums from other sources, 
especially from the feudal claims of the crown in matters of wardship and 
marriage, and in the shape of fines imposed on religious grounds. 


In the latter form Athol, the justice-general, exacted nearly two thousand 
pounds in one week. The wife of a gentleman had attended a field-meeting, 
and a youth from school had accompanied her, and both were obliged to 
compound for 1,500?. Ten gentlemen in the shire of Renfrew, and these not 
the most considerable persons of their class, were amerced to the amount of 
30,000/. These fines, in fact, were farmed like any other source of revenue; 
and Lauderdale often insulted the sufferers with his unfeeling jests while in 


the act of plundering them. In the meanwhile the commerce of the country 
suffered greatly, in part from certain of the duties laid upon imports and 
exports, and in part from a number of monopolies introduced for the benefit 
of the minister and his friends. 


Encouraged by the strong feeling of disaffection to the government both in 
England and Scotland, the Scottish parliament in 1673, to the great surprise 
and indignation of Lauderdale, demanded that a redress of the national 
grievances should precede the granting of a supply. Lauderdale resorted to 
the usual means of intimidation. But the body of the nobility and gentry 
now arrayed against him, led by the duke of Hamilton, and strengthened by 
the deep feeling of the people, proved too formidable to be subdued by such 
expedients. Lauderdale adjourned the parliament for two months, and the 
leaders of the discontented nobles were invited to court, where they were 
assured by the king that the matters of which they complained were left to 
be dealt with as should appear best to the parliament. 


It was now the depth of winter, and the severity of the season had destroyed 
a third of the sheep and cattle; but Hamilton and his colleague, the earl of 
Tweeddale, hastened back with their welcome tidings to Edinburgh. Soon 
after their arrival the deception which had been practised upon them 
became manifest. The parliament was assembled, but only to be 
immediately adjourned and afterwards dissolved by letters from the king. 
This proceeding excited great indignation. Hamilton and Tweeddale prayed 
to be again heard by the king; and Charles replied that he was willing to 
receive any communication from the dissatisfied in writing; but so 
comprehensive were the tyrannical provisions of the Scotch law of leasing- 
making, and so strong was the conviction of Hamilton and his friends that 
the government was disposed to put those provisions into the fullest 
requisition against them, that no man could venture to attach his name to 
any written statement of the public grievances.’ In the end the misguided 
monarch succeeded not 


[‘The king could not wholly justify the acts of his minister. “But,” says 
Burnet,’ ” when May, the master of the privy purse, asked him in his 
familiar way what he thought now of his Lauderdale, he answered, as May 
himself told me, that they had objected many 
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only in confirming the duke in his offices, but in removing Hamilton and 
some other opponents of the obnoxious minister from their places in the 
council. 


The oppressions of the past were in consequence renewed, and in some 
respects exceeded. The people of Edinburgh were a special object of 
jealousy. The city was denied the right of electing its own magistrates, and 
placed in the hands of one Ramsay (a tool of the duke’s) as provost. Nobles 
and gentlemen known as the opponents of the minister, were driven from 
their homes one after another, and their residences converted at pleasure 
into garrisons for the suppression of conventicles. Persons suspected of 
disaffection found themselves exposed to fines or imprisonment on the most 
trivial and unjust pretences, and no form of perjury was too base to be 
admitted as the means of convicting such parties. 


LETTERS OF INTERCOMMUNING (1675 A,D.) 


In the train of these occurrences followed the practice of issuing forms of 
prosecution known but too well through Scotland in that age under the 
name of ” letters of intercommuning,” 1675, by which accused parties, 
failing to make their appearance when summoned, were declared outlaws; 
and all persons who should minister relief to them, or hold any sort of 
intercourse with them, were made to be partakers of their offences. It is 
calculated that at this time there were not less than seventeen thousand 
persons whose attendance at conventicles or absence from church had 
brought the evils of persecution upon them in forms more or less 
oppressive. 


These letters, after the example of the Aqum et ignis interdictis of the 
Roman law, concluded thus: “We command and charge all our lieges and 
subjects that none presume to receive, supply, or intercommune with any of 
the aforesaid our rebels, nor furnish them with meat, drink, house, harbour, 


or victuals, nor any other thing useful or comfortable to them; nor have 
intelligence with them by word, writing, message, or otherwise, under the 
pain of being reputed and esteemed act and part with them in the crime 
aforesaid, and to be pursued therefore with all rigour.” [They have also been 
compared to the boycott. | 


That the fervid temper of the Scottish people might be goaded to the 
utmost, documents were issued by the government, under the title of ” 
bonds of peace,” which required landlords to become responsible, not 
merely for their own families but for those of their tenants, and made them 
accountable to the magistrate even for the servants, whether belonging to 
their own households or to those of persons renting their property, who 
should be convicted of holding intercourse with intercommuned persons, of 
attending conventicles, or of absenting themselves from the services of their 
parish church. This monstrous stretch of tyranny was not to be submitted to, 
and the parties concerned not only refused to place themselves under the 
yoke prepared for them, but, while professing to lament the manifest 
increase of conventicles, ventured to suggest that, so long as the persons 
frequenting such assemblies continued to meet and separate peaceably, the 
best method of dealing with the alleged evil would probably be to leave it to 
its course. 


damned things that he had done against them, but there was nothing 
objected that was against his service: such are the notions that many kings 
drink in, by which they set up an interest for themselves, in opposition to 
the interest of the people.” Hume* terms the opinion of the king “a 
sentiment unworthy of a sovereign.” It was a sentiment worthy of a captain 
of banditti— Knight/] 
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This display of patriotic firmness and of political wisdom was interpreted as 
an act of rebellion. The west of Scotland, though without the slightest 
appearance of disorder, was declared to be in a state of open revolt; and at 


the command of the king a large body of English soldiers marched upon the 
devoted country; forces from Ireland landed at the same time on different 
points, and an army of six thousand Highlanders spread themselves, in the 
temper of rude banditti, over the fairest portion of the kingdom. Those who 
still refused to enter into the proposed “bonds” were everywhere plundered 
and insulted. All men saw that the object of the government was to goad 
them into acts of violence,’ in order that their chains might be fastened 
upon them with some show of justice, and every one seemed to task his 
powers of endurance to the utmost in the hope of defeating this pitiless 
device of the oppressor. Not only were these wrongs inflicted; all complaint 
under them was prohibited. 


It was in violation of this prohibition that a body of the Scottish nobility and 
gentry repaired to the court of England, resolved that the condition of their 
bleeding country should be known in that quarter. In the mean while the 
popular party in England spoke of the measures adopted in Scotland as 
those which, if unchecked, would of course be meted out in due time to 
England. At length the complaints from Scotland, strengthened by more 
alarming appearances in England, so far prevailed that Charles issued 
orders for the recall of the English and Irish regiments; the Highlanders 
returned, laden with spoil, to their native hills, and the recent measures were 
suspended. 


The nobles and gentlemen from Scotland having laid their complaints 
before the king, Danby and the duke of York laboured to defend the conduct 
of Lauderdale. In conclusion, the nobles were required to state their 
grievances in writing. This they professed themselves willing to do, but 
prayed for a promise of indemnity against the law of leasing-making should 
their language admit of being interpreted as containing matter of accusation 
against any member of his majesty’s privy council. This reasonable demand 
was not complied with, and the refusal sufficed to make these injured 
persons fully sensible of the snare which had been laid for them. Their 
declining in these circumstances to sign a statement of their grievances was 
set forth by the king as evidence that their matters of complaint were too 
trivial to admit of their being committed to writing; and in a letter dated the 
next day, Charles expressed his unqualified approval of all that had been 
done by Lauderdale and his coadjutors. 


In the mean while the duke, availing himself of the absence of his 
opponents from Scotland, assembled a parliament in Edinburgh, which by 
dint of treachery, threatenings, and bribes, proved subservient in all respects 
to his wishes. Five thousand additional troops were quartered on the people. 
In the west and south the soldiery converted private houses into garrisons, 
or roamed at large in search of conventicles, committing violence of every 
description with impunity. New functionaries of the most arbitrary temper 
were appointed to secure a more rigorous enforcement of the laws, and 
were stimulated in the exercise of their authority by the promise of half the 
amount exacted as fines. Thus, in the affairs of Scotland at that time, as in 
all similar proceedings, each step in the progress of tyranny increased the 
resentment of its victims. 


[‘ It appears to have been the design of Lauderdale, who still governed 
Scotland absolutely through the privy council (no parliament having been 
summoned since 1674), to force tne Scots to rebel. ” “When I was once 
saying to him,” relates Burnet,” ” Was that a time to drive them into a 
rebellion ? ” ” Yes, ” said he, ” would to God they would rebel that he might 
bring over an army of Irish papists to cut their throats.” ] 
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This succession of measures had produced their natural effect, irritating the 
people almost to madness, when a memorable act of violence occurred 
which placed the oppressors and the oppressed more than ever at issue. It 
has appeared that Sharp, who deserted his Presbyterian brethren at the 
restoration and who was afterwards raised to the archbishopric of St. 
Andrews, became chargeable from the time of his apostasy with 
innumerable acts of perfidy and cruelty towards his former friends. He had 
done more than any other man towards rendering his country one of the 
most injured and unhappy in the history of modern Europe. 


It happened at this juncture that one Carmichael, a commissioner of the 
archbishop’s, had made himself exceedingly odious among the people of 
Fife by his cruelties towards them on the charge of frequenting 
conventicles. Women, children, and servants, it is said, were put to the 
torture by his orders, that they might be compelled to make known the 
concealment of their husbands, parents, and masters. Nine intercommuned 
persons, whose apprehension was sought by such means, met in their place 
of secrecy and resolved to avenge themselves on Carmichael by seizing his 
person, and possibly putting him to death. Search was made for him near 
Magus Muir, a few miles distant from St. Andrews, but in vain ; and the 
fugitives were in the act of separating when information reached them that 
the archbishop himself was approaching. 


By these injured and misguided men the coming of the prelate at such a 
moment was interpreted as a call from heaven to execute judgment on the 
great delinquent, in the place of the commissioner. For this purpose they 
commenced their attack upon the chariot in the most desolate part of the 
moor. Several shots were fired into it without effect. They then forced open 
the door, and dragged the object of their resentment forth from the arms of 
his daughter to the ground. They reminded their trembling victim of the 
falsehood, perjury, and blood to be laid to his account; and declaring they 
had no private ends to be answered by his death, but those of public justice 
only, they plunged their weapons into his body, heedless of the screams and 
entreaties of his daughter, and left him a corpse in the highway. No person, 
we presume, will attempt to justify this deed. Its effect on posterity has been 
to awaken sympathy in favour of a man who would otherwise have been 
regarded by every just and humane mind with an almost unmixed feeling of 
disgust.0 


THE INSURRECTION OF 1679; THE TEST ACT AND THE “KILLING 
TIME” OF 1681 


This severity provoked a rising in the west. A small party led by Hamilton 
— a youth educated by Bishop Burnet at Glasgow, who had joined the 
covenanters — burned at Rutherglen the statutes and acts of privy council 
on the anniversary of the restoration, and being allowed to gather numbers 
defeated Graham of Claverhouse at Loudon Hill (the 1st of June). The duke 


ties, with one doubtful exception, make no mention of persecution. On the 
other hand, the comparison we are now able to make between the canonical 
books of the older Buddhism and the later texts of the following centuries, 
shows a continual decline from the old standpoint, a continual 
approximation of the Buddhist views to those of the other philosophies and 
religions of India. We can see now that the very event which seemed, in the 
eyes of the world, to be the most striking proof of the success of the new 
movement, the conversion and strenuous support, in the third century B.C., 
of Asoka, the most powerful ruler India had had, only hastened the decline. 
The adhesion of large numbers of nominal converts, more esi/ecially from 
the newly incorporated and less advanced provinces, produced weakness 
rather than strength in the movement for reform. The day of compromise 
had come. Every relaxation of the old thoroughgoing position was 
welcomed and supported by converts only half converted. And so the 
margin of difference between the Buddhists and their opponents gradually 
faded almost entirely away. The soul theory, step by step, gained again the 
upper hand. The popular gods and the popular superstitions are once more 
favoured by Buddhists themselves. The philosojjhical basis of the old ethics 
is overshadowed by new speculations. And even the old ideal of life, the 
salvation of the Arahat to be won in this world and in this world only, by 
self-culture and self-mastery, is forgotten, or mentioned only to be 
condemned. The end was inevitable. The need of a separate organisation 
became less and less apparent. The whole pantheon of the Vedic gods, with 
the ceremonies and the sacrifices associated with them, passed indeed away. 
But the ancient Buddhism, the party of reform, was overwhelmed also in its 
fall ; and modern Hinduism arose on the ruins of both.? 


THE ACTUAL PIETY OF THE HINDUS AND THE HINDU 
SEPARATION OP EELIGION FROM FINE MOBALS 


We have now examined the elaborate doctrines of the Hindus in some 
detail. It remains to be seen how far they affected the real life of the people. 


The works of modern science have not yet been able to dispel the false 
ideas that prevail concerning the religions of India. It is only after studying 
the practice of these religions on the soil of the peninsula itself that one can 


of Monmouth, the favourite natural son of Charles, sent with troops from 
England to suppress the rising, gained an easy victory at Bothwell Bridge 
(the 22nd of June). His desire was to follow it up by a policy of clemency, 
and a new indulgence was issued, but its effect was counteracted by 
Lauderdale. All officers, ministers, and landowners, as well as those who 
had taken part in the rising and did not surrender within a short space, were 
excepted 
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from the indulgence. Several preachers were executed, and many persons 
sent to the colonies, while fines and forfeitures multiplied. 


A new and fiercer phase of the rebellion’ was originated by Cargill and 
Cameron, two preachers who escaped at Bothwell Bridge, and assembling 
their followers at Sanquhar, published a declaration renouncing allegiance 
to Charles as a perjured king. They were soon surprised and Cameron was 
killed, but Cargill continued to animate his followers — called the “Society 
men,” or Cameronians — by his preaching, and at a conventicle at Torwood 
in Ayrshire excommunicated the king, the duke of York, Lauderdale, and 
Rothes. 


James, the duke of York, who had become a Roman Catholic during his 
residence abroad, was now sent to Scotland, partly to avoid the discussion 
raised by his conversion as to his exclusion from the succession. During a 
short stay of three months he astonished the Scots by the mildness of his 
administration, but on his return in the following year he revealed his true 
character. The privy council renewed its proclamations against conventicles 
and increased the fines, which were levied by the sheriff or other magistrate 
under the pain of liability if they were remiss in their exaction. Military 
commissions were issued to Claverhouse and other officers in the southern 
and western shires empowering them to quarter their troops on recusants 


and administer martial law. Torture was freely resorted to by the privy 
council, and the duke himself took pleasure in witnessing it. A parliament 
summoned in 1681, after passing a general act against popery to lull 
suspicion, proceeded to declare the succession to be in the ordinary line of 
blood and unalterable on account of difference of religion by any future 
law. 


The Test Act was then carried, not without many attempts to modify it. Its 
ambiguous and contradictory clauses made it an admirable instrument of 
tyranny, a shelter for the lax and a terror to the upright conscience. [It was 
said to compel its signer to be at the same time Catholic, Episcopalian, and 
Presbyterian.] It was at once enforced, and Argyll, who declared he took it 
only so far as it was consistent with itself and the Protestant religion, was 
tried and condemned to death for treason, but escaped from prison 
[disguised as a page, holding up his step-daughter’s train] and reached 
Holland. Dalrymple, the president of the court of session, and many leading 
Presbyterian ministers and gentry followed his example, and found a 
hospitable refuge in the republic which first acknowledged toleration in 
religion. They there met a similar band of English exiles. The next two 
years were spent in plots, of which the centre was in Holland, with branches 
in London and Edinburgh. 


The failure of the Rye House Plot in 16S3 led to the execution of Russell 
and Sidney and the arrest of Spence, a retainer of Argyll, Carstares, Baillie 
of Jerviswood, and Campbell of Cessnock. Against Campbell the proof of 
complicity failed, and Spence and Carstares, though cruelly tortured, 
revealed nothing of moment. Baillie, however, was condemned and 
executed upon slender proof. The Cameronians, who kept alive in remote 
districts the spirit of rebellion, were treated with ruthless cruelty. Although 
doubt has been cast on the death of Brown the carrier, shot down in cold 
blood by Claverhouse, and the Wigtown martyrs, two poor women tied to a 
stake and drowned in the Bay of Luce, the account of Wodrow‘1’ has, after 
a keen discussion, been sustained as accurate. The conduct of the 
government in Scotland gained for this period the name of the ” killing 
times.“d 


[‘ Hume Brown; calls the period that follows “the blackest and most 
impressive page in the national history. “J 
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WHOLESALE PERSECUTION, INQUISITION, AND TORTURE (1681- 
1685 A.D.) 


Even in the fiercest explosion of covenanting resistance there was, strictly 
speaking, no disloyalty of purpose in the oppressed — no thought of 
disturbing monarchy, or displacing the king. All they sought was liberty to 
assemble and worship God undisturbed, whether in peaceful huts or upon 
the lonely hillside, while they abhorred the charge of rebellion. These 
sentiments were distinctly expressed, in their last moments, by Kid and 
King, two Presbyterian ministers, who had been dragged as prisoners by 
Claverhouse to Drumclog, where they were released by the victors, and 
who had been led against their will to Bothwell Bridge, from which, after 
exhorting their countrymen, but in vain, to return to their peaceful 
obedience and non-resistance, they had taken the opportunity of escaping 
before the battle commenced. And yet, after being tortured with the boots, 
they were brought to the scaffold as rebels and leaders of the insurgents. 


During these years of trial and calamity, in which no age, or sex, or 
condition was spared, the long roll of the persecutors, and the variety and 
fiend-islmess of its items, could only be paralleled by that of the duke of 
Alva in the Netherlands. The heart sickens over it and the eye turns away 
with disgust; but out of the list we may select only one instance, and that by 
no means the most revolting. During this period it happened that Gilbert 
Wilson, a farmer in Wigtonshire, with his wife, had conformed to Prelacy, 
while his two daughters, Margaret and Agnes, the former eighteen and the 
other only thirteen years old, adhered to the oppressed Presbyterians. For 
this such helpless girls were chased as if they had been armed men, and 
were obliged to seek shelter among the bleak mountains and morasses until 


they were apprehended. On this the father hastened to Edinburgh, and by 
the payment of a heavy sum obtained the life of Agnes, his little one. 


But no mercy was to be extended to Margaret; she was sentenced to die (in 
1684), and that, too, in the old Scottish mode of drowning reserved for 
female malefactors, by being bound to a stake planted in the sea within 
flood-mark, near her native Wigton. To another stake was bound [Margaret 
Lauchleson] an old woman, aged sixty-three, also one of these dreaded 
overturners of kings and governments. At the place of execution Margaret 
Wilson was urged by her relations to save her life by taking the oath of 
implicit allegiance, and promising to attend the ministrations of the curate; 
but she had come to die, not to apostatise, and their entreaties were in vain. 


The tide advanced, and the old woman, who was nearest the sea, was 
struggling and smothering amidst the waves. “Margaret, what do you think 
of your friend now?” cried some, either in scorn or hoping that she would 
yet relent ; but the intrepid girl, still undaunted at the fate which so soon 
would be her own, replied, ” What do I see but Christ in one of his 
members wrestling there? Think you that we are the sufferers? No; it is 
Christ in us, for he sends none on a warfare upon their own charges.” She 
engaged in prayer, and the water rose and covered her; but after a short 
space they lifted her up, and when she had recovered sensation and speech, 
Major Windram, who superintended the execution, asked her if she would 
pray for the king. ” I wish,” she replied, “for the salvation of all men, and 
the damnation of none.” 


“Dear Margaret,” cried one of the bystanders, “say, God save the king.” She 
answered calmly, ” God save him, if he will, for it is his salvation I desire.” 
“Sir, she has said it, she has said it!” shouted the crowd, who expected that 
she would be forthwith released. 
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But this was not enough for Windram; and he required her instantly to 
swear the abjuration oath, otherwise she must endure her doom. But though 
thus cruelly tantalised with hope after she had tasted the bitterness of death, 
the brave young martyr rejected the proffer by which she must have 
renounced her brethren and condemned their cause. “I will not,” she firmly 
replied; “I am one of Christ’s children; let me go!” and at the word she was 
again thrust into the water and drowned.’ 


In these persecutions, which extended over a long term of twenty-eight 
years, it is supposed that not less than eighteen thousand persons died by 
regular execution or military violence, by tortures or privations — a fearful 
amount of the best and bravest, in a country whose population scarcely 
amounted to one million souls. 


THE ACCESSION OF JAMES VII (1685 A.D.) 


With the accession of James VII (February 2nd, 1685) the darkest hour had 
arrived; but it was the hour that precedes the dawn. The conflict was no 
longer to be that of Prelacy against Presbyterianism, but of both, united into 
one common Protestantism, against a cause that was equally the enemy of 
both. The blundering and headlong career of the new king to restore Great 
Britain to the see of Rome was enough to excite in Scotland, as well as 
England, universal distrust and a spirit of general resistance. One of these 
egregious errors was his attempt to ingratiate himself with dissenters of 
every class opposed to the English church, by exempting them from 
previous penalties and disabilities, in which the Catholics were to be 
included. 


By these acts of indulgence, published in 1687, in which every restriction 
was successively taken off, except that against field-meetings, the 
Presbyterians of both kingdoms were enabled to assemble without 
hindrance and worship without interruption. But a permission so dangerous 
to England, from the number of the Catholics who shared in the benefits of 
this new toleration, was a serious hurt to the royal cause in Scotland, where 
Catholicism was at so low an ebb, and where the whole nation was 
Presbyterian. When the rising accordingly commenced for the expulsion of 
James, there was a single-ness of purpose on the subject among the Scots 
and a promptness of decision, which was scarcely found in England. 


In the mean time the upholders of Scottish prelacy felt that their hour had 
expired, and were anxious to make their escape. But before they abdicated 
their ill-held offices, they made haste to obliterate the foul traces of their 
cruelty and mismanagement. Accordingly, the jails were emptied of those 
imprisoned covenanters who were still in durance, the pending sentences 
that waited for execution were rescinded or thrown aside, and the heads and 
mangled limbs that for years had been exposed upon the gates and market- 
crosses were hastily removed. As for those parish incumbents who had heli 
1 office under the bishops, and who, in many cases, had acted as spies upon 
their flocks, they were, to the number of about three hundred, ejected from 
their livings by the now-triumphant populace; but without bloodshed or loss 
of life, and with comparatively little personal violence. It was a marked 
contrast to their own conduct in the day of their prosperity. 


In this way fell that unnational fabric of Scottish Episcopacy which James 
VI, Charles I, Charles II, and James VII, had spent more than a century in 
rearing. Scotland was to remain, as she had been from the first, a 
Presbyterian country.” 


[‘ The aspersions cast on the truth of this incident have been fully silenced 
by the proofs of the Rev. Archibald Stewart. ‘J 
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The short reign of James VII is the saddest period in the history of Scotland. 
He succeeded in the brief space of three years in fanning the revolutionary 
elements in both England and Scotland into a flame which he was 
powerless to quench. He declined to take the Scottish coronation oath, 
which contained a declaration in favour of the church then established. A 
submissive parliament held (the 28th of April, 1685) under the duke of 
Queensberry as commissioner not only overlooked this, but expressed its 
loyalty in terms acknowledging the king’s absolute supremacy. The excise 
was granted to the crown for ever, and the land tax to James for life. The 
law against conventicles was even extended to those held in houses, if five 


persons besides the family attended domestic worship; while, if the meeting 
was outside the house, at the door or windows, it was to be deemed a field 
conventicle, punishable by death. The class of persons subject to the test 
was enlarged. 


Undeterred or provoked by these terrors of the law, Argyll made a descent 
upon the western Highlands and tried to raise his clansmen, but being badly 
supported by the officers under him, his troops were dispersed and he 
himself taken prisoner, when he was brought to Edinburgh, condemned and 
executed under his former sentence. [When he was taken to the rude sort of 
guillotine, called the “maiden,” he said that it was “the sweetest maiden he 
had ever kissed.” ] Next year, Perth the lord chancellor, Melfort his brother, 
and the earl of Moray became converts to the papal faith. The duke of 
Queensberry, who did not follow their example, was enabled only by the 
most servile submission in other points to the royal wishes to save himself 
and his party in the privy council from dismissal. James sent a letter to 
parliament offering free trade with England and an indemnity for political 
offences, in return for which it was required that the Catholics should be 
released from the test and the penal laws. 


But the estates refused to be bribed. Even the lords of the articles declined 
to propose a repeal of the Test Act. The burghs almost for the first time in a 
Scottish parliament showed their independence. The refractory parliament 
was at once adjourned and soon after dissolved, and James had recourse in 
Scotland as in England to the dispensing power. Under a pretended 
prerogative he issued a proclamation through the privy council, granting a 
full indulgence to the Romanists, and by another deprived the burghs of the 
right of electing magistrates. A more limited toleration was granted to 
Quakers and Presbyterians, by which they were allowed to worship 
according to their consciences in private houses. This was followed by a 
second and a third indulgence, which at last gave full liberty of worship to 
the Presbyterians and was accepted by most of their ministers; but the laws 
against field conventicles continued to be enforced. In February, 1688, 
Renwick was executed under them at Edinburgh. A band of his followers, 
including women and children, were marched north and imprisoned with 
great cruelty in Dunnottar. [A hundred men and women were placed in a 
vault ankle-deep in mire, with no room to sit or lie, and only one small 


opening for air. Ten who managed to escape were caught and kept for three 
hours with burning matches between their fingers. ] 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1688 


Meantime the rapid series of events which led to the Revolution in England 
had reached its climax in the trial and acquittal of the seven bishops. 
William of Orange, who had long watched the progress of his father-in- 
law’s 
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tyranny, saw that the moment had come when almost all classes in England 
as well as Scotland would welcome him as a deliverer. But the Revolution 
was differently received in each part of the united kingdom. In England 
there was practically no opposition; in Catholic Ireland it was established 
by force. Scotland was divided. The Catholics, chiefly in the Highlands, and 
the Episcopalians led by their bishops adhered to James and formed the 
jacobite party, which kept up for half a century a struggle for the principle 
of legitimacy. The Presbyterians — probably the most numerous, certainly 
the most powerful party, especially in the Lowlands and burghs — 
supported the new settlement, which for the first time gave Scotland a 
constitutional or limited monarchy. 


Shortly before his flight James had summoned his Scottish troops to 
England: but Douglas, brother of the duke of Queensberry, their 
commander-in-chief, went over to William. Claverhouse, now Viscount 
Dundee, the second in command, who had the spirit of his kinsman 
Montrose, after in vain urging James to fight for his crown, returned to 
Scotland, followed by some thirty horsemen. In Edinburgh the duke of 
Gordon still held the castle for James, while the convention parliament, 
presided over by the duke of Hamilton, was debating on what terms the 
crown should be offered to William. 


Dundee’ passed through Edinburgh unmolested, and encouraged Gordon to 
hold out, while he himself gathered the Highland chiefs round his standard 
at Lochaber. Mackay, a favourite general of William, sent to oppose him, 
was defeated at Killiecrankie (the 27th of July, 1689), where the spirited 
leadership of Dundee and the dash of the Highlanders’ attack gained the 
day; but success was turned into defeat by a bullet which killed Dundee 
almost at the moment of victory. No successor appeared to take his place 
and keep the chiefs of the clans together. The Cameronians, organised into a 
regiment under Cleland, repulsed Cannon, the commander of the Highland 
army, at Dunkeld, and the success of Livingston, who defeated the remnant 
under Cameron and Buchan at the Haughs of Cromdale on the Spey, ended 
the short and desultory war. The castle of Edinburgh had been surrendered a 
month before the battle of Killiecrankie. Three forts — Fort William, Fort 
Augustus, and Inverness — sufficed to keep the Highlands from rising for 
the next two reigns. 


THE ACCESSION OF WILLIAM AND MARY I THE CONVENTION 
PARLIAMENT 


Meantime the convention parliament in Edinburgh had carried the 
necessary measures for the transfer of the government of Scotland to 
William and Mary. It declared in bolder terms than the English parliament 
that James had forfeited the crown and that the throne was vacant. The 
fifteen articles which contained the reasons for this resolution were 
included in a Declaration and Claim of Right — a parallel to the English 
Declaration and Bill of Rights. Besides the declarations against the papists 
with which it commenced— that no papist could be king or queen, that 
proclamations allowing mass to 


[‘ Dalrymple m says, that when Dundee galloped through the city, ” being 
asked by one of his friends who stopped him, ‘ where he was going,’ he 
waved his hat, and is reported to have answered, ‘ wherever the spirit of 
Montrose shall direct me. ‘ ” Or as Scott says in the Doom of Devorgoil : 


“The Gordon demands of him which way he goes — Where’ er shall direct 
me the shade of Montrose — Your grace in short space shall hear tidings of 
me, Or that low lies the bonnet of bonny Dundee.” ] 
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be said, Jesuit schools and colleges to be erected, and popish books to be 
printed were contrary to law — it detailed each of the unconstitutional acts 
of James and pronounced it contrary to law. 


Commissioners were despatched to London to present the declaration and 
statement of grievances and take the royal oath to the acceptance of the 
crown on their terms. This was done at Whitehall in the following March 
(1689); but William, before taking the oath, required an assurance that 
persecution for religious opinion was not intended, and made a declaration 
in favour of toleration. 


The parliament of 1690 abolished the committee of the articles, which had 
become an abuse inconsistent with the freedom of parliament, and, while it 
retained a committee on motions and overtures in its place, declared that the 
estates might deal with any matter without referring it to this committee. 
The Act of Supremacy was rescinded. The Presbyterian ministers deposed 
since 1661 were restored, and the Westminster Confession approved, 
though not imposed as a test except on professors. With more difficulty a 
solution was found for the question of church government. The Presbyterian 
church was re-established with the Confession as its formula, and patronage 
was placed in the heritors and elders with a small compensation to the 
patrons. These prudent measures were due to the influence of Carstares, the 
chief adviser of William in Scottish ecclesiastical matters. He was not so 
well advised in the conduct of the civil government by the master of Stair, 
who became sole secretary for Scotland. The proclamation for calling out 
the militia may have been a necessary precaution, but it raised much 
opposition amongst the landed gentry, and the militia was not then 
embodied.‘ 


HALLAM ON THE DOWNFALL OF EPISCOPACY IN SCOTLAND 


begin to have a conception of its contradictions that seem to us so strange, 
and to comjjrehend that the word religion has totally different meanings for 
the Hindu and the European. In the buoyant, illogical, dreamy soul of the 
Hindu the most contrary beliefs are associated in a manner quite 
incomprehensible to us. The same man who will believe firmly in the 
speculations of the most daring atheism will prostrate himself with equal 
conviction before thousands of strange, grotesque, or terrible divinities, or 
respectfully kiss the footprint of Buddha or Vishnu. In India, not only do all 
religions dwell in perfect harmony, but the most contrary dogmas exist side 
by side in the same religion. 


The innumerable sects of Neo-Brahmanism or Hinduism all share in the 
two dominant cults of Siva the destroyer and Vishnu the preserver, the two 
great divinities worshipped by every pious Hindu, who, together with the 
great creator Brahma, make up the Hindu trinity or trimurti. Although 
Brahma is conceived as the most powerful of these three gods, he has no 
special worshippers, and there is hardly a temple in all India dedicated to 
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him. While the symbols of Siva and the incarnations of Vishnu, people the 
temples with a crowd of forms and images, Brahma is not represented in 
visible form, and remains the great impalpable soul that animates all 
creatures and in whose bosom the Hindu dreams of being absorbed. 


Siva, the god of destruction, or rather of transformation, the god of birth 
and of death, whose symbol is the lingam or phallus and to whom victims 
are sacrificed, the god of the seed that produces beings and of the death that 
dissolves them — Siva is the true god of India, the true creation of its racial 
genius. 


The female counterpart of Siva is his spouse, Parvati or Kali, goddess of life 
and death, the great mother of whom the universe was born, and by whom it 
will finally be swallowed up again. No cult has been the source of more 


The main controversy between the Episcopal and Presbyterian churches 
was one of historical inquiry, not perhaps capable of decisive solution; it 
was at least one as to which the bulk of mankind are absolutely incapable of 
forming a rational judgment for themselves. But mingled up as it had 
always been, and most of all in Scotland, with faction, with revolution, with 
power and emolument, with courage and devotion, with fear and hate, and 
revenge, this dispute drew along with it the most glowing emotions of the 
heart, and the question became utterly out of the province of argument. It 
was very possible that Episcopacy might be of apostolical institution; but 
for this institution houses had been burned and fields laid waste, and the 
gospel had been preached in wildernesses, and its ministers had been shot in 
their prayers, and husbands had been murdered before their wives, and 
virgins had been defiled, and many had died by the executioner, and by 
massacre, and in imprisonment, and in exile and slavery, and women had 
been tied to stakes on the seashore till the tide rose to overflow them, and 
some had been tortured and mutilated: it was a religion of the boots and the 
thumb-screw, which a good man must be very cool-blooded indeed if he did 
not hate and reject from the hands which offered it. For, after all, it is much 
more certain that the Supreme Being abhors cruelty and persecution, than 
that he has set up bishops to have a superiority over presbyters. 


It was, however, a serious problem at that time whether the Presbyterian 
church, so proud and stubborn as she had formerly shown herself, could be 
brought under a necessary subordination to the civil magistrates, and 
whether the more fanatical part of it, whom Cargill and Cameron had led 
on, would 
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fall again into the ranks of social life. But here experience victoriously 
confuted these plausible apprehensions. It was soon perceived that the 
insanity of fanaticism subsides of itself, unless purposely heightened by 
persecution. The fiercer spirit of the sectaries was allayed by degrees; and, 


though vestiges of it may probably still be perceptible by observers, it has 
never, in a political sense, led to dangerous effects.” 


Hume Brown states the results of the revolution as these: Scotland had with 
the example and aid of England cast out its ancient line of princes ; there 
had been for years a war between the dogma of the divine right of 
Presbyterianism and the dogma of the divine right of kings, ending in the 
annihilation of both antinomies, and ” the definitive triumph of the secular 
over the theological spirit in the conduct of public affairs.” ] 


THE END OF TORTURE; THE MASSACRE AT GLENCOE (1692 A.D.) 


The politics of Scotland in the first two years after the Revolution were 
more complicated than those of England. The ascendency of the 
Presbyterians had been established; but the Episcopalians were still a 
formidable body. In 1689, although Episcopacy, had been abolished, the 
church government had not been defined. There was no supreme directing 
power in affairs of religion. In 1690, the parliament of Scotland established 
the synodical authority; made the signature to the Confession of Faith the 
test of orthodoxy; and patronage was abolished, under certain small 
compensations to the patrons. The dissensions connected with these 
arrangements gave courage to those who looked to discord as the means for 
restoring the Stuart king. 


A knot of turbulent and discontented men, known as ” the club,” entered 
into schemes for reversing all that had been accomplished by the 
Revolution. Their leaders were frightened, and informed against each other. 
Lord Annandale implicated the unhappy jacobite scribbler, Nevil Payne. He 
thought himself safer in Scotland than in London — a fatal mistake. We 
extract a passage in a letter from the earl of Cranford to the earl of Melville, 
the king’s high-commissioner, to show how the ancient ferocity still 
lingered amongst the politicians of Scotland. The letter is dated December 
11th, 1690: “Yesterday in the afternoon, Nevill Penn (after near an hour’s 
discourse with him, in name of the council, and in their presence, though at 
several times by turning him out and then calling him in again) was 
questioned upon some things that were not of the deepest concern, and had 
but gentle torture given him, being resolved to repeat it this day. Which 
accordingly about six this evening we inflicted on both thumbs and one of 


his legs, with all the severity that was consistent with humanity, even unto 
that pitch that we could not preserve life and have gone further; but without 
the least success.” 


This was the last occasion on which Scottish statesmen were disgraced by 
endeavouring to extort evidence against political malcontents, by “all the 
severity that was consistent with humanity.” ‘ The noble actors in this plot 
offered up the obscure Nevil Payne as a sacrifice, secured their own safety, 
and suffered the Lowlands to settle down into peace. 


King William, as early as March, 1690, manifested a wise disposition to 
tranquillise the Highlands by gentle measures. In the autumn of 1691, 
Breadalbane, having made his submission to the government, was 
authorised to treat with the heads of clans, and to expend twelve or fifteen 
thousand pounds in this work of pacification. It may well be doubted 
whether this 


1 “The law of England was the only code in Europe which dispensed with 
judicial torture. “—Burton.0 
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Highland earl went about his trust in perfect good faith. There was a strong 
suspicion that Breadalbane got the lion’s share of the money which he 
pretended to be in the chest at London, but which was really in his own 
coffers. 


The small clan, Macdonald of Glencoe, were bad neighbours to 
Breadalbane. Maclan their chief, as proud if not so great as Breadalbane, 
was wholly impracticable upon such terms. Others followed his example; 
and many clans remained in a state of inert rebellion. In August the 
government determined to bring the submission of the Highland chiefs to a 
decisive issue by a proclamation offering indemnity to all who should take 
the oaths on or before the last day of December, 1691, and threatening the 


extremities of military execution — in the old form of threatening the 
vengeance of fire and sword — against all and each who should not submit 
to the government, and swear to live in peace. But, says Burton,” ” Letters 
of fire and sword had been so ceaselessly issued against the Highlanders, 
that in the time of the Stuarts it was a usual and little noticeable form.” 


On the 31st of December all the clans had given their submission, with one 
exception — the Macdonalds of Glencoe. The submission of all the other 
chiefs who had been in arms against the government was an event which 
was not contemplated with satisfaction by the Master of Stair. Burnet e 
says, ” a black design was laid, not only to cut off the men of Glencoe, but a 
great many more clans, reckoned to be in all above six thousand persons.” 
This may be a very loose assertion ; but letters of Dalrymple, written to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton early in December, prove that he had an 
especial grudge against the Macdonalds. BurtonO considers that Dalrymple, 
from whose letters we now turn with such loathing, ” only pursued the old 
policy of Scottish governments towards the Highlanders. The rule had 
always been to show no more consideration to Highlanders than to wild 
beasts.” 


On the 31st of December Mclan presented himself, with some of his clan, at 
Fort William, and offered to take the oaths before Colonel Hill. The 
commander of the garrison had no legal power to receive them; he was not 
a magistrate. Hill gave him a letter to the sheriff of Argyllshire. It was six 
days before he reached Inverary, over mountain paths covered with snow. 
The sheriff yielded to the old man’s prayers and tears; administered the 
oath, and sent to the sheriff-clerk of Argyll, then at Edinburgh, a certificate 
to be laid before the council of the circumstances which had led him to do 
what was a departure from the letter of the proclamation, but which was 
within its spirit. The sheriff-clerk first tendered the certificate, with a copy 
of Hill’s letter, to the clerks of the council, who refused to receive it. He 
then applied to individual privy counsellors, who would not interfere in the 
matter. The certificate was finally suppressed, and the general body of the 
council were kept in ignorance of it. On the 16th of January the instructions 
of the 11th were repeated, with verbal alterations, and with this addition : ” 
As for Maclan of Glencoe and that tribe, if they can be well distinguished 
from the rest of the Highlanders, it will be proper for the vindication of 


public justice to extirpate that sect of thieves.” Burnet6 alleges that “the 
king signed this, without any inquiry about it; for he was too apt to sign 
papers in a hurry.” Those who doubt this allege that it was not only signed 
but superscribed by the king. Colonel Hill sent his orders to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hamilton to march with eight hundred men straight to Glencoe. 
Hamilton addressed his orders to Major Duncanson, his second in 
command; concluding his letter by directing that the avenues be so secured 
” that the old fox, nor none of his cubs get away: The orders are that none 
be spared, nor the government troubled with prisoners.” Major Duncanson 
then despatched Captain Robert 
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Campbell of Glenlyon, to proceed to Glencoe in advance of the other 
troops, with a detachment of a hundred and twenty men of Argyll’s 
regiment. He arrived there on the 1st of February, 1692, and spent twelve 
days with his men amidst the somewhat unpoetical hospitalities of the clan. 
The Maclans had no affection for the Campbells; but Glenlyon’s niece was 
married to the second son of their chief ; and when he and his lieutenant, 
Lindsay, said they came as friends, and asked for quarters, being sent to 
relieve the garrison of Fort William, who were overcrowded, they were 
received with cordiality. 


Undoubtedly the chief and his clansmen trusted to the indemnity of the 
government, which they thought had been secured by the oath which 
Maclan had taken before the sheriff of Argyll. Here they lived for twelve 
days as Highlander with Highlander. They had beef and spirits without 
payment. They were sheltered from the snow storms in the huts of the poor 
people. Glenlyon became affectionate over his usquebaugh with the 
husband of his niece; played at cards with the old chief; and entertained two 
of Maclan’s sons at supper on the night of the 12th. At that time he had the 
following letter in his pocket from Major Duncanson, dated on the 12th 
from Ballachulis, in the immediate neighbourhood : 


” You are hereby ordered to fall upon the rebels, the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe, and put all to the sword under seventy. You are to have especial 
care that the old fox and his sons do on no account escape your hands. You 
are to secure all the avenues, that no man escape. This you are to put in 
execution at five o’clock in the morning precisely, and by that time, or very 
shortly after it, Pll strive to be at you with a stronger party; if I do not come 
to you at five, you are not to tarry for me, but to fall on. This is by the 
king’s special command, for the good and safety of the country, that these 
miscreants may be cut off, root and branch. See that this be put in execution 
without fear or favour, else you may expect to be treated as not true to the 
king and government, nor a man fit to carry commission in the king’s 
service. Expecting you will not fail in the fulfilling hereof, as you love 
yourself, I subscribe these with my hand.” 


Captain Campbell did not tarry for his superior officer. He was strong 
enough to do his murderous bidding without his aid. 


The cunning of the affair was characteristic of the mountain tribes. As 
Burton0O says, ” Highland history is crowded with incidents which, in 
modern phraseology, would be stamped as treachery, but in the social 
system of the actors passed as dexterity.” Some agitation amongst the 
Argyll soldiers — whisperings and murmurs — had roused the fears of 
John Maclan. He went at midnight to the house of Inverriggen, in the 
hamlet where Glenlyon was quartered. The captain was up and his men 
about him. He was ordered, he said, to march against Glengarry’s people. 
Could he be likely to harm his friends, and especially those amongst whom 
his niece had married ! Would he not have given a hint to Alaster? The man 
was Satisfied. The night was stormy. The valley lay quiet in mists and thick 
darkness. 


At five in the morning Glenlyon and his men slaughtered Inverriggen and 
nine other men. A child of twelve was stabbed by an officer bearing the 
name of Drummond. Lindsay and his party went to the house of the old 
chief and killed him as he was dressing himself, roused by his faithful 
servants. His two sons escaped amongst the rocks. His wife was stripped of 
her trinkets by the savages, and died the following day from her ill-usage. 
In another ham-let, Auchnaion, a sergeant of the name of Barbour, with his 


detachment, shot Auchentriater, and seven others, as they sat round the fire 
in the dark morning. It is reckoned that the number of the slaughtered was 
thirty-eight. Happily, the order that the avenues should be secured was not 
effectually carried out. Duncanson did not arrive in time. The reports of the 
murderous guns had alarmed the sleeping families, and three-fourths of 
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the adults, with their wives and children, escaped by the passes before the 
troops of Hamilton had barred their way. No deed of blood remained for 
those who came to Glencoe, when the sun was high in the heavens, but to 
slay an old man of eighty. Their work was to burn the huts of the tribe and 
drive off their cattle. 


But the unhappy fugitives who had escaped the slaughter had to endure all 
the extremities of hunger and cold in that inclement season. The number 
who perished in the snow, sank exhausted in the bogs, crept into caverns, 
and died for lack of food, was never ascertained. In a short time some few 
stole back to their half-ruined cabins, and in after years the valley had again 
a population. Amongst those who returned to the scene of desolation was 
the bard of the tribe. “The bard sat alone upon a rock, and looking down 
composed a long, dismal song.” 


In an age of publicity the extraordinary occurrences of the valley of 
Glencoe would have been known in a week in every corner of the realms. In 
an age when newspapers were uncommon, and gatherers of news by no 
means vigilant to minister to public curiosity, no Londoner knew of this 
tragedy, or, if he heard some rumour, heeded it not. After some weeks had 
elapsed there was a report that a robber tribe had been engaged with Scotch 
troops, and that the chief and some of his clan had been killed. At 
Edinburgh, people in the coffee-houses began to talk. 


Charles Leslie, the non-juring clergyman, obtained some particulars of the 
deliberate treachery and cold-blooded ferocity which made the Glencoe 


massacre so peculiarly atrocious; and he published the circumstances about 
the end of 1692. A pamphlet, called Gallienus Redivivus, followed up this 
attack. Burnet says that the transaction at Glencoe ” raised a mighty outcry, 
and was published by the French in their gazettes, and by the Jacobites in 
their libels, to cast a reproach on the king’s government as cruel and 
barbarous; though in all other instances it had appeared that his own 
inclinations were gentle and mild, rather to an excess.” The affair would 
probably have rested with the French gazettes and Jacobite libels, had not 
the parliament of Scotland, after a recess of two years, met in 1695, when 
Glencoe was a subject which had roused the nation to demand inquiry; for 
the non-jurors and friends of King James had worked diligently in stirring 
up the popular feeling. Political hostility to the master of Stair had 
something to do with the tardy indignation of the Scottish estates. William 
had in 1693 authorised an investigation of the matter by the duke of 
Hamilton and others. The duke died, and the inquiry was left to die with 
him. 


The master of Stair was only dismissed from office by the king. Most 
persons will nevertheless agree with Macaulay ” that ” in return for many 
victims immolated by treachery, only one victim was demanded by justice; 
and it must ever be considered as a blemish on the fame of William that the 
demand was refused.” 


This slaughter was devised by Scottish statesmen of the Lowlands, and 
carried through by Scottish captains of the Highlands. The treachery of this 
military execution was the device, in the old crafty and ferocious spirit of 
clan hostility, of the native soldiers to whom the slaughter was intrusted. 
Glencoe was not the last of the Highland massacres sanctioned by no 
intervention of King William, but by the old “letters of fire and sword” 
granted by the privy council of Scotland. The character of the monarch who 
signed the order is far more truly exemplified in one sentence of the 
Proclamation of Indemnity — ” to interpret this indemnity in the most 
favourable and ample 
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[1700-1703 A.D.] THE DESERTED COLONY OF DARIEN 


The unfair treatment of the Scots in the matters of free trade and navigation, 
in which the new government appeared to follow the policy of Charles 
rather than that of Cromwell, and acted with an exclusive regard to the 
prejudices and supposed interests of England, reached a climax in the 
abandonment of the Scottish settlement at Darien when attacked by the 
Spaniards. The over-sanguine hopes of Paterson and the Scottish colonists 
and capitalists who supported this enterprise, so suddenly transformed into 
a financial disaster overwhelming to a poor country, accompanied by the 
loss of many lives, embittered the classes on which the Revolution 
settlement mainly depended for its support. 


It was the anxious wish of William to have effected the legislative union; 
but, although he twice attempted it, the last time a month before his death, 
the temper of the English parliament and of the Scottish people appeared to 
give small chance of its realisation.‘1 


SCOTCH OPPOSITION’ TO THE UNION WITH ENGLAND 


“Tt may be done, but not yet,” said King William to Defoe,” speaking of that 
imion which he so fervently desired. When commissioners were appointed 
in 1702 by an act of the English parliament, and the Scottish parliament 
responded by also appointing commissioners, each body being empowered 
to negotiate for a union, the difficulties of accomplishing this great measure 
were probably not correctly estimated. The “not yet” was not sufficiently 
manifest. These commissioners debated for six months without any result. 
The demands of the Scotch for a participation in the colonial trade were 
treated with indifference, as well as the demands for other commercial 
privileges that were to rest upon a perfect equality. 


The Scottish parliament, or convention of estates, had sat from the time of 
the revolution. A new parliament was assembled in May, 1703. All the old 
feudal usages were strictly observed in the procession on this occasion 
called a “riding.” 


This parliament of 1703 was not in a temper of conciliation towards 
England. Glencoe and Darien were still watchwords of strife. The failure of 


the negotiations for union necessarily produced exasperation. Whilst 
Marlborough was fighting the battles of the allies, the Scottish parliament 
manifested a decided inclination to the interests of France by removing 
restrictions on the importation of French wines. The Act for the Security of 
the Kingdom was a more open declaration, not only of the independence of 
Scotland, but of her disposition to separate wholly from England — to 
abrogate, on the first opportunity, that union of the crowns which had 
endured for a century. The Act of Sett lenient, by which the crown of 
England was to pass in the Protestant line to the electress Sophia and her 
descendants, was not to be accepted; but on the demise of Queen Anne 
without issue the estates of Scotland were to name a successor from the 
Protestant descendants of the Stuart line, and that successor was to be under 
conditions to secure “the religious freedom and trade of the nation from 
English or any foreign influence.” For four months this matter was 
vehemently debated in the Scottish parliament. The Act of Security was 
carried, but the lord high commissioner refused his assent. 


Following the legislative commotion came what was called in England 
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the Scottish plot — a most complicated affair of intrigue and official 
treachery, with some real treason at the bottom of it. The house of lords in 
England took cognisance of the matter, which provoked the highest wrath in 
Scotland, that another nation should interfere with her affairs; and this 
embroilment led to a dispute between the two houses of the English 
parliament about their privileges. When the Scottish estates reassembled in 
1704 they denounced the proceedings of the house of lords as an 
interference with the prerogative of the queen of Scotland, and they again 
passed the Security Act. The royal assent was not now withheld; whether 
from fear or from policy on the part of the English ministry is not very 
clear. 


monstrous scenes than that of the terrible Kali. Her worship was a mixture 
of obscenity and cruelty. On her altars flowed the blood of the last human 
sacrifices, which have now been abolished forever among the Brahmanic 
populations. Scenes of debauchery impossible to describe, gloomy or ob- 
scene mysteries are still practised in her temples, especially in those 
frequented by the sect called ” Sivaites of the left hand.” 


While Siva appeals rather to the intellect and represents the particular form 
in which Hindu genius has conceived the universe, Vishnu responds to the 
eternal needs of the heart. He is the god of love and of faith. He is without 
question a monistic god ; but in order to manifest himself to mortals he has 
assumed so many different forms that it would be quite impossible to 
define, or even simply to enumerate them. These incarnations, called the 
avatars of Vishnu, represent so many special divinities, the worship of each 
belonging to a particular country, age, or social condition. While the 
principal ones are only ten in number, there is no limit to the multiplication 
of the others. One can fearlessly preach to the Hindus whatever god one 
will, as sublime or as coarse as the imagination of man can conceive ; they 
will very likely adopt it, making it at once an avatar of Vishnu. Thus, 
Christ, whose history has some analogy with that of Krishna, has become 
one of these avatars ; and to all the representations of the missionaries the 
Hin-dus reply that they have nothing to learn from them, being already 
more Christian than the Christians themselves. 


As to external forms, the}’ have always changed, and are still changing. 
The prodigious imagination of the Hindu, which has so multiplied them, is 
continually altering them. The Hindus love images and material symbols ; 
they are great formalists in the practice of their religion, whatever it may be. 
Their temples are full of emblems, the principal ones being the lingam and 
the yoni, symbols of the male and female natures. Vows, penances, 
mortifications, the reading of sacred books, litanies, prayers, pilgrimages, 
are regarded as very meritorious and are very scrupulously observed. No 
other people has ever shown itself so strict in the performance of religious 
duties. 


The pilgrims of Benares, of Jagannath, and of the great pagodas of the south 
of India, must still be estimated at hundreds of thousands annually. The 


The parliament of England then adopted a somewhat strong measure of 
retaliation. The queen was addressed, requesting her to put Carlisle, 
Newcastle, Tynemouth, and Hull in a state of defence, and to send forces to 
the border. A statute was passed which in the first place provided for a 
treaty of union, and then enacted that until the Scottish parliament should 
settle the succession to the crown in the same line as that of the English Act 
of Settlement, no native of Scotland, except those domiciled in England, or 
in the navy or army, should acquire the privileges of a natural-born 
Englishman; and prohibiting all importations of coals, cattle, sheep, or linen 
from Scotland. It was evident that there must be union or war. 


In this defiant attitude towards England stood Scotland in 1704 and in 1705. 
Her mobs were howling for English blood before her courts of justice; her 
patriots were hooting and hissing when the name of the princess Sophia was 
uttered in the parliament house. In the words of Burton,” ” If a member said 
anything that could be construed as a leaning to England, cries to take down 
his words, or to send him to the castle, imported that scornful denunciation 
of his sentiments for which his opponents could not find argumentative 
expressions sufficiently powerful.” This temper, which had lasted for 
several years, had filled the northern population of England with 
apprehensions of a Scottish war. The zealots of Scotland talked loudly of 
girding on their swords, and thought of Bannockburn. The rumours of 
border-feuds revived, and the stout borderers of Cumberland and 
Northumberland thought of Dunbar. 


These apprehensions were happily averted by a show of moderation in the 
Scottish parliament; and by a consummate exercise of prudence on the part 
of Godolphin, who, as the head of a ministry chiefly composed of moderate 
whigs, had greater power than he had possessed when reconciling the 
divided opinions of the first years of his administration. 


In August, 1705, the draft of an act for a treaty of union was brought into 
the Scottish parliament. Violent were the debates; but it was at last passed 
by a majority of two, but accompanied by a resolution that the 
commissioners for the treaty should not meet those in England until an 
offensive statute of the English parliament which had been recently passed 
should be repealed. It was proposed that this resolution should form part of 


the Scotch statute for a treaty; but the more moderate members carried that 
the resolution should be embodied in an address to the queen. In the new 
English parliament of 1705, the address of the Scots’ parliament, ” against 
any progress in the treaty of union, till the act which declared them aliens 
by such a day should be repealed,” was laid before the two houses; and to 
the surprise of all parties the ministers of the queen advocated the repeal, 
not only as regarded the question of denying the Scots the privileges of 
native-born subjects, but as to the restrictions of that statute upon 
commercial intercourse. 
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The friendly hand was cordially held out ; and if it were not as cordially 
grasped — if at some stages of the coming negotiations it were roughly 
pushed aside — it is to the immortal credit of the English statesmen that 
they went calmly forward with their great work, and accomplished it by 
honest perseverance, without trickery and without coercion. The reflecting 
politicians in both countries saw the perils that would result to both from 
being swayed by national prejudices and popular jealousies. There were old 
wounds to be healed, old injuries to be forgiven, existing injustice to be 
redressed, friendship to be established upon conditions of equal rights and 
liberties. 


ARTICLES OF UNION AGREED UPON (1706 A.D.) 


In the spring of 1706, thirty-one commissioners were nominated on the part 
of each kingdom, for negotiating the terms of union. On the 16th of April, 
the commissioners assembled in the cockpit at Whitehall. On the 22nd of 
July, the Articles of Union were finally agreed upon. 


A complete union of two independent nations, to be brought about by 
common consent, and the terms to be settled as in a commercial 
partnership, was an event which seems natural and easy when we look to 
the geographical positions of the two nations, and to the circumstance that 


they had been partially united for a century, under six sovereigns wearing 
the crown of each kingdom. But when we look to the long-standing 
jealousies of the two nations — their sensitive assertions of ancient 
superiority — the usual haughty condescension of the wealthier country — 
the sturdy pride of the poorer — the ignorance of the bulk of each people of 
the true character of the other — the differences of the prevailing forms of 
religion — the more essential differences of laws and their modes of 
administration — we may consider the completion of this union as one of 
the greatest achievements of statesmanship. 


As Burton0 says: “If those continental nations which had been for centuries 
accustomed to see annexations, partitions, and the enlargement of empires 
by marriage and succession, had been told how many different parties and 
interests it was necessary to bring to one set of conclusions before the 
desired end could be accomplished, they would have deemed the project 
utterly insane, as, indeed, it would have been, if laid before two nations less 
endowed with practical sense and business habits.” 


At the very outset of the treaty, the vital principle of union was to be 
debated (that fundamental article upon which all other articles were to be 
based); an entire union of the two kingdoms — one kingdom, one crown, 
one parliament. This article was proposed at the opening of the 
negotiations, by the English commissioners. The Scottish commissioners 
demurred. The descent of the crown of Scotland might go according to the 
Act of Settlement ; mutual free-trade — mutual rights — a federal union. 
The English commissioners declined to proceed upon such terms, ” 
convinced that nothing but an entire union of the two kingdoms will settle 
perfect and lasting friendship.” The Scottish commissioners yielded; but at 
the same time demanded reciprocity of citizenship and of privileges of 
trade. Unquestionably so, replied the English commissioners. It was “a 
necessary consequence,” they said, of the first great condition. 


The fundamental principle of the union was thus settled, in the words of the 
resolution of the English commissioners, to be ” an entire and incorporating 
union, by which the two nations should be formed into one government, be 
under one sovereign head, in one represented body, standing upon one 
foundation, enjoying equal privileges, and in common bearing one general 
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proportion of burdens, the same in end and mean, having but one common 
interest, one name, and being for ever hereafter but one people.” How to 
carry out this amalgamation, in the several relations of “one represented 
body” — “one general proportion of burdens” — might have presented 
insuperable difficulties to any set of negotiators who were not thoroughly 
convinced of the necessity of making a compromise of many supposed 
particular interests. 


The question of “proportion of burdens” claimed precedence of that of “one 
represented body.” The English commissioners cleared away many 
objections, by proposing an equivalent to Scotland in a money payment, for 
any disadvantages she might be subjected to in a joint principle of finance. 
By a system of equal duties upon imports and exports, the freedom of trade 
was established, and to that system no objection could be rationally offered. 
There were long discussions about duties of excise — about malt, and salt, 
and ale — which were satisfactorily adjusted. The land tax was arranged in 
a manner eminently favourable to Scotland. 


All these matters were got over, when the complex question of 
representation arose. The English commissioners proposed that Scotland 
should have thirty-eight members in the united house of commons. The 
Scottish commissioners proposed fifty. The number was settled at forty-five 
— about one-twelfth of the whole house. The system of electing peers to sit 
in parliament was also settled ; sixteen being taken out of the hundred and 
fifty-four who were then peers of Scotland. The laws of Scotland, with the 
exception of those relating to trade, customs, and excise, were to remain in 
force, though subject to alterations by the parliament of Great Britain, as the 
united kingdom was to be called; it being provided “that laws relating to 
public policy are alterable at the discretion of the parliament ; laws relating 
to private right are not to be altered, but for the evident utility of the people 
of Scotland.” 


The standards of the coin, of weights, and of measures, were to become 
uniform with those of England. For removing national distinctions, the 
crosses of St. George and St. Andrew were to be conjoined when used in 
flags, banners, standards, and ensigns. And as Burton0 says: “The coat 
armorial was to be quartered according to heraldic rules, so that in its 
employment for Scottish national purposes, the arms of Scotland might 
have the dexter, or pre-eminent side — a privilege for some time adopted, 
and not lightly esteemed.” In the negotiations of the commissioners all 
matters relating to the church of Scotland were excluded. The preservation 
intact of the constitution and rights of that church was provided for in the 
acts of parliament under which the union was established. 


The history of these negotiations has been told by Sir Walter Scott r with a 
bias which can only be attributed to that nationality which, in its intensifi- 
cation, may cease to be a virtue. He, who in the political questions of his 
own time was strenuously opposed to what may be called democratic 
principles, complains that the population of Scotland being as one to six, if 
the rule of population, ” which seems the fairest that could be found, had 
been adopted, Scotland would have sent sixty-six members to the united 
parliament,” instead of forty-five. 


The whig, Hallam,‘1 takes a very different view from the tory, Scott: “The 
ratio of population would indeed have given Scotland about one-eighth of 
the legislative body, instead of something less than one-twelfth; but no 
government, except the merest democracy, is settled on the sole basis of 
numbers; and if the comparison of wealth and of public contributions was 
to be admitted, it may be thought that a country which stipulated for itself to 
pay less than one-fortieth of direct taxation, was not entitled to a much 
greater 
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share of the representation than it obtained.” Scott again takes occasion to 
accuse the Scottish commissioners of having ” sold their own honour and 


that of Scotland,” upon “being given to understand that a considerable sum 
out of the equivalent money would be secured for their especial use.” 


He then goes on to state, in the most precise way, from the papers of 
Lockhart, a furious Jacobite, Uie names of the many recipients of the sum 
distributed, being £20,540 17s. Id. ; and says: “it may be doubted whether 
the descendants of the noble lords and honourable gentlemen who accepted 
this gratification, would be more shocked at the general fact of their 
ancestors being corrupted, or scandalised at the paltry amount of the bribe. 
One noble lord accepted of as low a sum as eleven guineas.” Burton0 has 
shown that the sum which was unquestionably advanced by the English 
government was “employed in paying arrears of salary, or other debts. The 
general fact that at that time all classes of public creditors in Scotland were 
in arrear is too palpably notorious.” The mere circumstance that arrears 
were paid out of an advance by England does not imply that there was a 
previous promise to pay, if the statesman should give a vote against the 
interests of his country. We lament with Burton,0 the more sober historian 
of Scotland, that ” Sir Walter Scott’s national pride seems to have been so 
entirely overwhelmed by his prejudice against the union, that no tale against 
its supporters is too degrading to secure his belief.” 


RIOTS IN SCOTLAND 


It was on the 12th of October, 1706, when the estates of Scotland began to 
consider the Articles of Union. Immense pains had been taken by the 
opponents of the measure to rouse the people to a tumultuous opposition. 
They were in some degree successful. There was a riot in Edinburgh on the 
23rd of October, when the populace broke the windows of Sir Patrick 
Johnson, who had been lord provost, and one of the commissioners of the 
treaty. They were dispersed without any loss of life. Those who consider 
that the outbreak of a mob — that appears to have been really very harmless 
— is evidence of the opinions of a nation, may agree with Lockhart s that 
this midnight riot made ” it evident that the union was crammed down 
Scotland’s throat.” 


Unprecedented pains had been taken to rouse the passions of the people, 
and yet any tumult making an approach to insurrection cannot be traced, 
even in the most exaggerated narratives of those who represent the union as 


hateful to the Scottish people. Addresses, indeed, came from many places to 
the parliament against the incorporating principle of the union. Defoe, who 
was busily engaged in Edinburgh, in a sort of semi-official capacity — 
chiefly from his knowledge of commercial matters, on which he had made 
use-ful suggestions — had represented these addresses as got up by the 
political opponents of the treaty. Lockhart as quoted by Burton” writes: 
“That vile monster and wretch, Daniel Defoe, and other mercenary tools 
and trum-peters of rebellion, have often asserted that these addresses, and 
other evidences of the nation’s aversion to the union, proceeded from the 
false glosses and underhand dealings of those that opposed it in Parliament 
” ; and then he ad-mits that ” perhaps this measure had its first original as 
they report.” 


Such arts were natural to be used, especially by the Jacobites. They saw that 
the union would go far to destroy their hopes of a Stuart king for Scot-laud, 
if England persisted in her resolution of having no more right-divine 
sovereigns. The Cameronians held that the wicked union was a breach of 
the Solemn League and Covenant, they having been sworn to do their 
endeavour 


to reform England in doctrine, worship, and discipline. 


far from representing the opinions of the dispassionate middle classes. 
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But these were very-Edin- burgh shopkeepers were alarmed at the possible 
loss of customers; but calculating merchants saw very clearly the opening 
for successful enterprise, when the commerce of the two nations should be 
put upon an equal footing. The popular arguments against the union were 
chiefly appeals to nationality, which has always its amiable side, however it 


may sometimes exhibit a want of judgment in exact proportion to its 
enthusiasm. 


There was an interval in the proceedings of the Scottish parliament when 
the parties for or against the union were gathering up their strength for a 
mortal conflict. The first great oratorical display was made by a young man, 
Lord Belhaven — a speech, says Defoe,v “which, being so much talked of 
in the world, I have also inserted here.” It was, indeed, ” much talked of in 
the world,” being wholly addressed to “the world”; and not very much fitted 
for a sober Scottish audience. Yet the ” bended knees” and the choking 
passion of tears of this orator have had imitators in other solemn 
assemblies. 


33 39 


The speech, says Burton,” ” was circulated in all known shapes among the 
people, passed through unnumbered editions, and was so plentifully 
dispersed that a book-collector seldom buys a vol-ume of Scottish political 
pamphlets of the early part of the eighteenth century, which does not 
contain The Speech of the Lord Belhaven on the subject-matter of an Union 
betvrixt the two kingdoms of Scotland and England.” This singular 
production has many of the characteristics of a noble eloquence; it has also 
not a few of those qualities which are most acceptable to a false taste. Lord 
Marchmont said when the speaker sat down, ” Behold, he dreamed, but lo, 
when he awoke, he found it was a dream.” 


When the vote was taken upon the first article of the treaty of union — viz., 
“That the two kingdoms of Scotland and England shall, upon the first day 
of May next ensuing the date hereof, and forever after, be united into one 
kingdom by the name of Great Britain” — there was a majority of thirty- 
three in favour of this fundamental proposition. There was a majority in 
each estate — of peers, of barons or representatives of counties, of 
representatives of towns. The second article for the succession of the 
monarchy, and the third for representation by one parliament, were also 
carried within the next fortnight. The question which was excepted from the 
treaty, that 
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Daniel Defoe (1661-1731) 
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of the church of Scotland, was then agitated; and it was resolved in a way 
which abated the fears of the Presbyterians, by passing a separate act to 
provide for the security of the church, which act was to be repeated as a part 
of any act of the Scottish or English parliament adopting the union. Under 
this statute, every sovereign of Great Britain, upon his or her accession, is 
to take an oath to protect the government, worship, discipline, rights, and 
privileges of the church of Scotland. The estates then proceeded to the 
consideration of the minute details of the remaining twenty articles of the 
treaty. This discussion lasted till the middle of January, 1707. 


The opposition to the union beyond the walls of the Scottish parliament 
could scarcely be called national, in a large sense of the word. But it way, 
nevertheless, a formidable opposition, manifesting itself amongst very 
various parties and conditions of society. The duke of Queensberry, the 
queen’s high commissioner, was instrumental in disarming the violence, 
both within the parliament and without, by his patience and moderation. 
Queensberry was threatened with assassination. He was told that two and 
twenty had subscribed an oath with their blood, by which they were bound 
together to assassinate him. No attempt was made to commit this crime. 
There was a second outbreak in Edinburgh, but there was no bloodshed. 


Those who have been described as the fiercest mob in Europe were 
singularly harmless during the three months of excitement which preceded 
the passing of the Act of Union. There was a more serious riot at Glasgow 
on the 7th of November, which lasted several days. Those who had been 
fighting at Bothwell Bridge with a fury which Claverhouse and Balfour 
have impersonated for history and romance, were now united to hunt after 
an obdurate provost who had declined to sanction a city-address against the 
union. Jacobites and Cameronians — papists and hill-preachers — were 
masters for a time of the city of Glasgow. Says Defoe : « ” They ranged the 


streets and did what they pleased ; no magistrate durst show his face to 
them ; they challenged people as they walked the streets with this question, 
Are you for the union? and no man durst own it but at his extremest 
hazard.” They searched for arms in private houses; and their rudeness, says 
Defoe, is not to be described. But this rude mob took no life away. ” Except 
that there was no blood shed, they acted the exact part of an enraged, 
ungoverned multitude.” A few of the leaders of these riots were taken, and 
the Glasgow baillies were soon relieved of their fears. 


Vast things were expected from the junction of the true league and covenant 
men with the Jacobites, Papists, and Episcopalians. They were to march to 
Hamilton, seven thousand in number. The duke of Athol was to lead his 
Highlanders through the famous pass where Dundee scattered six thousand 
veterans. The duke of Hamilton was to head his motley army. The duke was 
wiser. He sent orders to the Highlanders and Cameronians to disperse and 
return home. The duke was unstable in his modes of opposition to the 
union. All parties began to look with suspicion upon his alternations of a 
hot and cold policy, and upon the blandishments of his mother towards the 
Presbyterians. ” It was suggested,” says Burnet,” ” that she and her son had 
particular views, as hoping that if Scotland should continue a separated 
kingdom, the crown might come into their family, they being the next in 
blood after King James’ posterity.” 


THE ACT OF UNION CONSUMMATED (1707 A.D.) 


Despite the Jacobites and the Cameronians, the timid Presbyterians and the 
semi-papist Episcopalians, the act of the Scottish estates for the union 
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was finally passed on the 16th of January, 1707, by a hundred and ten votes 
against sixty-nine. ” And there’s an end o’ an auld sang,” said the 
chancellor. It was an insult, cries the chivalrous Sir Walter Scott, “for which 
he deserved to be destroyed on the spot by his indignant countrymen.” 


celebrated places of pilgrimage are most frequently common to the two 
great sects. Vishnuites and Sivaites mingle on the solemn day ; even Mus- 
sulmans sometimes come, not through a motive of curiosity, but for a pious 
end and to perform a meritorious work. 


No place in India is more celebrated for its pilgrimages than Jagannath 
(popularly known as Juggernaut) or Puri on the coast of Orissa ; nowhere, 
moreover, can one prove so well the singular fraternity of the cults of India, 
and at the same time their enormous diversity. There is not one of them 


BRAHMANISM AND BUDDHISM 547 


that is not represented here. To whatever religion a Hindu belongs, at 
whatever distance his residence, and whatever the difficulties of the 
journey, he strives to go at least once in his life to Jagannath. In the rites of 
this temple Vishnu [called here Jagannath] shares with the gloomy and fatal 
Siva the adorations of the multitude whose over-excited piety rises to the 
point of delirium. His pagoda on wheels is drawn thi-ough the city, and 
such enthusiasm was aroused in the bosoms of the noisy multitudes that 
fanatics used to throw themselves beneath the wheels with cries of joy./ 


There are many other places of pilgrimage in India, generally of less 
importance than Benares and Jagannath. The shores of the Ganges are 
sacred from source to mouth, and many of the faithful come from afar to 
visit them. The water of the river is sacred and is carried at great expense 
from one end of the peninsida to the other. The Hindus attribute a sacred 
character to all watercourses, but none approaches the holy Ganges in the 
veneration it inspires. This cult of waters, like that of the clouds and the 
monsoons, goes back to a very remote antiquity ; it is entirely natural in a 
country of drought, where water brings life and whole populations die of 
famine when it fails. 


Between the religion and the morals of the Hindu there is an abyss which it 
is difficult for the occidental mind to comprehend. It has been truthfully 
said that the Hindus are the most religious of all peoples. From the point of 


Belhaven complained that the union would compel the peers of Scotland to 
” lay aside their walking-swords when in company with the English peers, 
lest their self-defence should be called murder.” We have outgrown the use 
of walking-swords, even for the self-defence which the Scottish peer 
thought a privilege of his order; certainly so for such homicide as the 
Scottish poet thought a fitting propitiation to the shades of the hundred and 
fourteen kings whose line began when Cheops was unborn. 


Before the Scottish parliament separated they regulated the election of the 
representative peers, and the proportion of county and borough members of 
the commons. They had to arrange the division of the equivalent money, of 
which the Darien or African company had a large share. The last meeting of 
the Scottish estates was on the 26th of March, 1707. 


The order of the Thistle, which had been revived by Queen Anne in 1703, 
was not filled up by elections till some few years had elapsed. James II had 
contemplated the restitution of the order, but no patent for this object had 
passed the great seal. There was now in the possession of the crown the 
means of bestowing a great distinction, essentially national; for in the 
statutes of 1703 the number of knights was limited to twelve peers of 
Scotland, the sovereign being the head. This number somewhat profanely 
kept in view the precedent of the Saviour and the twelve apostles. George I 
broke through the principle of exclusive nationality by bestowing the 
honour upon a few English peers. George IV overturned the scriptural 
character by raising the number of knights to sixteen. 


The parliament of England had met in December, during the anxious 
discussion in Scotland of the articles of the treaty of union. At the end of 
January the queen sent to the house of peers and announced that the treaty 
for a union had been ratified by act of parliament in Scotland, with some 
alterations and additions. The articles were then presented. In the lords, a 
bill was brought in for the security of the church of England as by law 
established; the movers having, of course, a slight apprehension that the 
sovereign’s oath to preserve the church of Scotland might be liable to 
misconstruction unless thus qualified. The debates in the English parliament 
on the principle of the union were animated, but were not violent. The 
ministry were anxious to pass the bill for the union, without making any 


alteration in the articles as adopted by the Scottish parliament. They 
succeeded in preventing a debate on each clause by inserting the articles in 
the preamble of the bill, with the two acts for the security of the churches of 
each country. By this device the measure was to be accepted or rejected as a 
whole. It was passed without difficulty, and on the 6th of March, 1707, the 
queen gave the royal assent, f 


AFTERMATH OF THE UNION 


Two acts of the British parliament naturally followed the Act of Union. The 
Scottish privy council was abolished in 1708. A secretary of state for 
Scotland continued until 1746 to manage the Scottish department in 
London; but the lord advocate, the adviser of the crown on all legal matters 
both in London and Edinburgh, gradually acquired a large, and after the 
suppression of the office of the Scottish secretary a paramount influence 
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in purely Scottish affairs, though he was nominally a subordinate of the 
home secretary.’ 


In 1709 the law of treason was assimilated to that of England, being made 
more definite and less liable to extension by construction in the criminal 
courts. In the later years of Anne, when after the fall of Marlborough power 
passed from the whig to the tory party, two statutes were passed of a 
different character. Patronage was restored in the Presbyterian church 
notwithstanding the protests of the assembly, and proved a fertile source of 
discord. A limited toleration act in favour of the Episcopalians, permitting 
them to worship in private chapels, was opposed by the Presbyterians but 
carried. 


With the union of the parliaments Scotland lost its legislative independence. 
Its representation in the British parliament for more than a century, based on 
the freehold franchise in the counties and in the burghs controlled by town 


councils, which were close corporations, was a representation of special 
classes and interests rather than of the nation. It almost appeared as if the 
prophecy of Belhaven would be accomplished and there would be an end of 
an old song. But Scottish history was not destined yet to end. The character 
of the people, though their language and manners gradually became more 
like those of England, remained distinct. They retained a separate church 
and clergy. Independent courts and a more cosmopolitan system of law 
opened a liberal profession and afforded a liberal education to youthful 
ambition. A national system of parish schools, burgh schools, and 
universities, though inadequately endowed and far from reaching the ideal 
of Knox and Melville, gave opportunities to the lower as well as the higher 
classes of receiving at a small cost an education suited for practical uses and 
the business of everyday life. 


The Scot had been from the earliest times more inclined to travel, to 
migrate, to colonise than the Englishman, not that he had a less fervent love 
of home, but a soil comparatively poor made it necessary for many to seek 
their fortune abroad. This tendency which had led Scottish monks, soldiers, 
and professors to embrace foreign service, now found new openings in 
trade, commerce, colonial enterprise in America, the East and the West 
Indies, in the southern hemisphere and the exploration of unknown parts of 
the globe. Accustomed to poverty, Scottish emigrants acquired habits of 
frugality, industry, and perseverance, and were rewarded by success in most 
of their undertakings. Nor, if war be regarded as necessary to the continued 
existence of a nation, was it altogether absent, but the cause with which the 
name of Scotland became identified was the losing one. 


The two rebellions proved the devoted loyalty which still attached many of 
the Highland clans, the Catholics, and some of the Episcopalians to the 
descendants of the Stuarts. But that in 1715, preceded by an abortive 
attempt in 1708, was put down by a single battle. Sheriffmuir, if it could 
scarcely be claimed as a victory by Argyll, led to the speedy dispersal of the 
clans which had gathered round the standard of Mar. 


Thirty years later the romantic rising of the Highlanders under the young 
Pretender found the government unprepared. Once more for a brief space 
Holyrood was a royal court. The defeat of Cope at Prestonpans and the 


rapid march of the Scottish army, slightly reinforced by Catholics from the 
northern and midland shires of England, to Derby, by which it cut off the 
duke of Cumberland’s forces from the capital, made London tremble. 
Divided counsels, the absence of any able leader, and the smallness of their 
number (not more than five thousand) prevented the daring policy of 
attacking Lon— 


1 In 1885 a secretary for Scotland was again appointed with a separate 
office at Dover House, London. 
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don, which Charles himself favoured, and a retreat was determined on. It 
was skilfully effected, and on the 26th of December the little army, which 
had left Edinburgh on the 31st of October and reached Derby on the 4th of 
December, arrived in Glasgow. 


It was not favourably received, the southwest of Scotland being the district 
least inclined to the Stuarts, and it marched on Stirling to assist Lord John 
Drummond and Lord Strathallan, who had commenced its siege, which 
General Hawley threatened to raise. His defeat at Falkirk was the last 
success of the Jacobites. The duke of Cumberland was sent to command the 
royal forces, and Charles Edward was forced by Lord George Murray and 
the Highland chiefs to abandon the siege of Stirling and retreat to Iverness. 
He was at once pursued by the duke, and his defeat at Culloden (the 16th of 
April, 1746) scattered his followers and compelled him to seek safety in 
flight 


The Culloden Monument 


to the Hebrides, from wnich, after five months’ wanderings, he escaped to 
France. 


The last rebellion within Great Britain was put down with severity. Many 
soldiers taken in arms were shot and no consideration was shown to the 
wounded. The chief officers and even some privates taken prisoners were 
tried and executed at various places in the north of England. The earls of 
Cromarty and Kilmarnock and Lord Balmerino were reserved for the 
judgment of their peers in London, and having pleaded guilty were 
beheaded at Tower Hill. The crafty Lovat, who had avoided appearing in 
arms, but was really at the bottom of the rising, though he pretended to 
serve both sides, was the last to suffer. An act of indemnity was passed a 
few weeks after his execution. 


But effective measures were taken to prevent any renewal of the rebellion. 
The estates and titles of all who had been privy to it were forfeited. An act 
was passed prohibiting the use of arms and the Highland dress; and the 
abolition of the military tenure of ward-holding, unfortunately preserved at 
the union, rooted out the remnants of feudal and military power till then left 
in the hands of the nobles and chiefs. These changes in the law had the 
willing consent of the Lowland and burghal population in Scotland, to 
whom the 
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lawless and freebooting habits of the Highlanders had been a cause of 
frequent loss and constant alarm. 


Somewhat later the masterly policy of Pitt enlisted the Scottish Celts in the 
service of the crown by forming the Highland regiments. The recollection 
of Glencoe and Culloden was forgotten after the common victories of the 
British arms in India, the Peninsula, and Waterloo. In one direction the 
jacobite cause survived its defeat. Poetry seized on its romantic incidents, 
idealised the young prince who at least tried to win his father’s crown, satir- 
ised the foreign and German, the whig and covenanting, elements opposed 
to the Stuart restoration, and substituted loyalty for patriotism. Self-sacri- 
fice and devotion to a cause believed right, though deserted by fortune 


(qualities rare amongst the mass of any nation), dignified the Jacobites like 
the cavaliers with some of the nobler traits of chivalry, and the jacobite 
ballads have their place in literature as one of the last expiring notes of 
mediaeval romance. Music and tradition fortunately preserved their charm 
before the cold hand of history traced the sad end of Charles Edward, the 
pensioner of foreign courts, wasting his declining years in ignoble 
pleasures. 


It might be hard to say whether the first Hanoverians or the last Stuarts least 
deserved that men should fight and die for them ; but the former represented 
order, progress, civil and religious liberty; the latter were identified with the 
decaying legend of the divine right of kings and the claim of the Roman 
church not merely to exclusive orthodoxy but to temporal power and 
jurisdiction inconsistent with the independence of nations and freedom of 
conscience. Although a larger minority in Scotland than in England clung to 
the traditions of the past, an overwhelming majority of the nation, including 
all its progressive elements, were in favour of the new constitution and the 
change of dynasty. 


COMMERCE AND CULTURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


During the remaining half of the eighteenth century and the commencement 
of the nineteenth a period of prosperity was enjoyed by Scotland, and the 
good effects of the union, intercepted by the rebellions, became visible. The 
Scottish nation, without losing its individuality, was stimulated by contact 
and friendly rivalry with its English neighbour in the arts of peace. It 
advanced in intellectual as well as material respects more than in any part of 
its previous history. It became, through commerce, manufactures, and 
improved agriculture a comparatively rich instead of a poor country. Skilful 
engineering made the Clyde a successful competitor with the Thames and 
the Mersey, and Glasgow became one of the most populous cities in Great 
Britain. The industrial arts made rapid progress, and the fine arts began to 
flourish. The art of saving capital and using it as a source of credit was 
reduced to a system. 


Banks, not unknown in other countries and at an earlier date, are in their 
modern form a Scottish invention. Besides those which sprang up in 
Scotland itself, the national banks of England and France owed their origin 
to two Scotsmen. A safe system of life insurance represented the provident 
habits and business talents of the nation. Adam Smith shares with the 
French economists the honour of founding political economy as the science 
of the wealth of nations. Mental philosophy became a favourite study, and a 
distinctively Scottish school produced thinkers who deeply influenced the 
later systems of the Continent. The history not of Scotland only but of 
England 
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and some portions of that of Europe were written by Scotsmen in works 
equal to any existing before Gibbon. 


The dawn of the scientific era of the nineteenth century was foreshadowed 
by Scottish men of science, the founders of modern geology, chemistry, 
ana-tomy, physiology, and the practice of medicine. In Scotland was made 
the first of the great line of discoveries in the practical application of 
science by the use of steam as a motive power. 


The same period — so varied were its talents — gave birth to two Scottish 
poets of world-wide fame. Burns expressed the feelings and aspirations of 
the people; Scott described both in verse and prose their history and the 
picturesque scenes in which it had been transacted. During the last half- 


view of European ideas it might be said with no less justice that they are 
perhaps the least moral. 


To please the gods and gain their favour is the end that the Hindu has ever 
before his eyes. But he would be greatly astonished if one should try to 
persuade him that the gods have the least particle of interest in the honesty 
of his relations with his fellowmen, the chastity of his life or the integrity of 
his word and his conduct, or that these all-powerful beings have the 
slightest disposition to be angry when he steals his neighbour’s goods or 
practices infanticide. 


Their vengeance will smite him severely if he neglects to say his prayers, if 
he does not read the sacred books, if he is absent from the religious 
ceremonies, if he kills a cow, or if he does not perform the required 
purifications. These are the faults that arouse the anger of the gods. They 
demand sacrifices, pilgrimages, penances, prayers, the performance of a 
thousand external rites ; they are concerned about nothing else. The rest is 
man’s affair, the material, utilitarian, practical side of life, quite beneath 
divine care. 


If we turn to the laws of Manu, we find that the infraction of apparently 
puerile rites constitutes for the Hindu a fearful crime that can be atoned 
only by torture or even death, while robberies and murders may be expiated 
by the lightest penances. With the exception of adultery, which so deeply 
disturbs the constitution of families and consequently that of the race, all 
the sins of the flesh are of little importance to the Hindus. The voluptuous 
cults which they practice, rather impel them to license, and love becomes 
criminal only when its object is a being of an inferior caste. Murder derives 
its culjDability from the rank of the person upon whom it is committed. If 
the victim is a cow or a Brahman, the crime is a grave one ; in any other 
case it becomes a peccadillo. Certain murders, like the infanticide of girls, 
are not even faults. 


[1 On the matter of the famous “Juggernaut ” procession which has become 
a proverb of relentlessness and fanaticism, it is important to note that Sir W. 
W. Hunter in his history of The Indian Empire makes a sweeping denial of 
the traditions concerning Jagannath, declaring that his religion is opposed to 
suicide or slaughter and that the deaths which happen at his festivals are 


century the material progress continued, but the intellectual was too brilliant 
to last. The preponderating influence of England even threatened to 
extinguish native Scottish genius by centralising the political and social life 
of the island in the English capital. Only two changes of importance 
occurred. The political institutions of Scotland were reformed by a scries of 
acts which placed the franchise on a broader basis and made the 
representation of the people real. The established church, already weakened 
by secessions, was further divided by a disruption largely due to the 
ignorance of the political leaders as to the deep-seated aversion of the 
nation to any interference with the independence of the church, especially 
in matters of patronage. Educational reform has also in recent years raised 
the standard of the universities and schools without injuring their popular 
character. While it would be incorrect to say that Scotland has had no 
independent history since the union, that history must be chiefly read in the 
annals of its church, its law, and its literature. Its political existence has 
been absorbed in that of Great Britain.1* 
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BOOK V THE HISTORY OF IRELAND 


CHAPTER I EARLY HISTORY AND THE ANGLO-NORMAN 
CONQUEST 


When two countries, or sections of countries, stand geographically so 
related to one another that their union under a common government will 
conduce to the advantage of one of them, such countries will continue 
separate as long only as there is equality of force between them, or as long 
as the country which desires to preserve its independence possesses a power 
of resistance so vigorous that the effort to overcome it is too exhausting to 
be permanently maintained. — Froude.0 


LEGENDARY HISTORY OF EARLY RACES 


Circumstances were favourable in Ireland to the growth and preservation of 
ethnic legends. Among these favourable circumstances were the long 
continuance of tribal government, and the existence of a special class whose 
duty it was to preserve the genealogies of the ruling families, and keep in 
memory the deeds of their ancestors. Long pedigrees and stories of forays 
and battles were preserved, but under the necessary condition of undergoing 
gradual phonetic change according as the popular language altered. During 
many centuries there had been no conquest by foreign races to destroy these 
traditions; internal conquests and displacements of tribes confuse but do not 
eradicate traditions and pedigrees. 


When the Irish were converted to Christianity and became acquainted with 
the story of the deluge, the confusion of tongues, and the unity of the 
human race, the stride (sages) naturally endeavoured to fill up the gap 
between their eponyms and Noah. The pedigrees now began to be 
committed to writing, and, as they could for the first time be compared with 
one another, a wide field was opened to the inventive faculties of the 
scribes. The result has been the construction of a most extraordinary 
legendary history, which under the constant care of official suide acquired a 
completeness, fulness, and a certain degree of consistency which is 
wonderful. 


In the eleventh and twelfth centuries this legendary history was fitted with a 
chronology, and synchronised with the annals of historical nations. We may 
assume with confidence that a history of a group of tribes admittedly of 
diverse origins, consisting mainly of names of persons and battles 
transmitted by memory, must necessarily lack all proportion, not alone as 
regards absolute, but even as regards relative time ; that personages and 
events may appear in the background that should be in the foreground, and 
the converse; 
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nay, even that the same personages and events may figure at times and 
places far apart. 


Keeping these things in view, the Lebar Gabhala, or Book of Invasions, a 
curious compilation, or rather compilations, for there are several editions of 
it, of the ethnic legends of Ireland, will help us to give the main facts of the 
early peopling of Ireland. Our guide records the coming of five principal 
peoples, namely, the followers of Partholan or Bartholomew, those of 
Nemed, the Firbolgs, the Tuatha De Danann, and the Scots or Milesians.” 


Partholan and his people were supposed to have come from middle Greece. 
For three centuries they occupied Ireland, and then all died of a plague. The 
next comers were the Nemedians who under their king, Nemed, came from 
Scythia in thirty ships, each carrying thirty warriors. Like Partholan’s 
people they, too, or at any rate most of them, died of the plague; but not 
until after they had left records of heroic fighting with a seafaring race of 
invaders, known as the Formorians, who gained some sort of a foothold on 
the island. The next colonising race, the Firbolgs, seem to have landed at 
five different places under several chiefs. They were apparently of British 


origin. The Firbolgs had brought the entire island in subjection before the 
coming of the fourth race of colonists, the Tuatha De Danann. According to 
the legends, these newcomers were descendants of some of the race of 
Nemed, who had escaped the fury of the plague and the swords of the 
Formorians. The newcomers fought with the Firbolgs for the sovereignty of 
the island and worsted them. The last of the prehistoric races of Ireland 
were the Scots,1 or as they were sometimes called, the Milesians.” 


With all their drawbacks, the Irish ethnic legends, when stripped of their 
elaborate details and biblical and classical loans, express the broad facts of 
the peopling of Ireland, and are in accordance with the results of archaeo- 
logical investigation. At the earliest period the country was well wooded, 
and the interior full of marshes and lakes; it was occupied by a sparse 
population, who appear in later times as “forest tribes” (Tuatha Feda), and 
were doubtless of the aboriginal (Iberic) race of western and southern 
Europe. The story of Partholan represents the incoming of the first bronze- 
armed Celts, who were a Goidelic tribe akin to the later Scots that settled on 
the sea-coast, and built the fortresses occupying the principal headlands. 
They formed with the forest tribes the basis of the population in the Early 
Bronze age. Afterwards came the various tribes known by the general name 
of Firbolgs. 


It is not necessary to suppose that all the tribes included under this name 
came at the same time, or even that they were closely akin. The legend 
names several tribes, and tells us that they came into Ireland at different 
places from Britain. The effect of their immigrations now appears to have 
been that in the north the people were Cruithni, or Picts of the Goidelic 
branch of the Celts; in the east and centre, British and Belgic tribes; and in 
Munster, when not distinctly Iberic, of a southern or Gaulish type. 


The fertile plain lying between the Wicklow and Carlingford mountains was 
occupied by the tribe of Nemed before the arrival of the Firbolgs, if we 
believe the legend; but the event certainly belongs to a later period, though 
still to the time of the movements and displacement of peoples which led to 
the immigration of those tribes. The Formorians, with whom the Nemedians 
fought, may have been merely some of those incoming tribes. The Irish 
legend 


1 The Scots carried their pedigree back without a break to Noah. The 
immediate eponym of the new race was Galam from Gal, valour, a name 
which might be expressed by the Latin miles, a knight, whence came the 
names Milesius and Milesians. 
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brings the Nemedians .f rom the east of Europe, which, of course, means 
only that they came from a distance, perhaps from Armorica or some other 
part of Gaul. 


The Milesian legend seems to consist of two or perhaps of three events. 
Eber and Erimon, two sons of Galam, or Milesius, the leaders of the 
invading forces, fight a battle at SleabMis in western Kerry with the Tuatha 
De Danann, whom they defeat. Eber or Heber then marches to Tailti in 
Meath, while his brother Erimon or Heremon sails round to the mouth of 
the Boyne, where he lands and marches to meet his brother advancing from 
the south. This skilful strategic movement betrays the late invention of the 
legend. The first fact that underlies the story is the incoming of some 
powerful and well-armed tribe who seized upon the plain between the 
Liffey and the Boyne, and made it the centre of an encroaching power. 


The new tribes arrived in Ireland towards the close of the prehistoric period, 
and not long before the beginning of the Christian era, or possibly as late as 
the first century of it. They were Goidelic, and were related to the dominant 
clans of Munster and Ulster, though perhaps not so closely to the latter as to 
the former. When the sons of Galam had defeated the kings of the tribes of 
the De Danann, they partitioned Ireland between themselves and their 
kinsmen. Erimon got Leinster and Connaught; Eber Find, his brother, north 
Munster; Lugaid, son of Ith, brother of Galam, south Munster, and Eber, 
son of Ir, son of Galam, Ulster. 


Eber Find, the leader of the north Munster tribes, and Lugaid of south 
Munster, were grandsons of Breogan, the stem-father of all the new tribes. 


few in number, less indeed than at ordinary political parades, and are due to 
accident or hysteria and not at all to religious frenzy. | 
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The only great moral element that has penetrated the nature of the Hindu is 
the spirit of Buddhist charity. This spirit has even crept into the rigid code 
invented for the pleasure of fantastic and cruel gods and not for the true 
good of mankind. It has softened it and added precepts of love and liberality 
to its harsh and severe directions. The Buddhist period was the most moral 
in the history of India, and its beneficent influence still makes itself felt. 
The good qualities that the Hindu possesses, such as gentleness, faithfulness 
to his masters, love of family, an admirable spirit of tolerance, belong to his 
character and are independent of his morals. The most of his virtues are, 
moreover, altogether passive ; he can obey, and he is never so good as when 
he yields to the yoke of a master. Let him command in his turn and he 
quickly becomes unjust, arrogant, and tyrannical. One could not say of a 
single one of his virtues that it is the fruit of a morality grounded upon the 
powerful base of religious faith and strengthened by ages of development. 


The Hindu is, then, an essentially religious being, but he is not a moral 
being. His yielding and gentle nature is accustomed to submit to the force 
of a climate that has sapped all his energy and to a long slavery. If he had no 
curb but his moral conscience, he would perhaps be one of the most fierce 
and dangerous peoples of the globe. His character alone has made him one 
of the most inoffensive./ 
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Chapter I. Land and People 


A long struggle took place between their descendants, in which those of 
Eber Find ultimately gained the upper hand, and the descendants of Lugaid 
were gradually pressed into a corner of the county of Cork. This struggle 
and the position of the tribes of Eber in the plain of Munster seem to show 
that the latter were, what the legend pretends, a part of the incoming tribes 
which we shall henceforward call Scots. There seems little doubt that these 
clans of Breogan or Scots were closely related to the Brigantes, perhaps 
they were even tribes of that great clan. The Brigantes who occupied the 
basin of the Barrow and Nore, and ultimately the county Waterford, 
according to Ptolemy, support this view. The clan of Lugaid, grandson of 
Breogan, is almost certainly that which used the Ogam inscribed stones, the 
last that came into the country, and with which originated the story of the 
migration from Spain. 


THE SCOTI 


The opening of the historic period was marked by a great struggle of tribes, 
which took place about the beginning of the Christian era, and of which 
Irish annalists have left us but very scanty information, and that confused 
and misleading. This struggle was brought about by the arrival from abroad 
of a new tribe, or the rise of an old one. The former view seems the more 
probable, for at that time great displacements of the Celts were taking place 
everywhere consequent on the conquests of the Romans, and some of the 
displaced tribes may have migrated to Ireland. The victors in the struggle 
appear afterwards as Scots ; the conquered tribes are called Aithech Tu- 
atha, that is, vassal tribes, because they paid daer or base rent. 


The victors consisted of forty-six tribes, among them being the Scotraige or 
Scotraide. This tribe probably took a foremost place in the subsequent 
invasions of Britain; and, it having thus acquired the leadership of the free 
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clans, the latter became all known to foreigners as the Scoti, a name which 
was subsequently extended to the whole people. That this was the way in 
which the name was first given is shown by its not having been used in 
Irish, but only in Latin documents. 


In the struggle between the free and servile tribes the latter appear to have 
succeeded in throwing off the yoke of the free clans or Scots, but after some 
time the latter, under the leadership of Tuathal, called Techtmar, or the 
Legitimate (ob. cir. 160 a.d.), recovered their power and took effective 
measures to preserve it by making some kind of redistribution of the servile 
tribes, or more probably making a plantation of Scots among them, and 
building fortresses capable of affording mutual aid. The duns and raths on 
the great central plain of Ireland to which Tuathal’s measure was probably 
confined appear to have been erected on some strategic plan of this kind, 
intended to keep up a chain of communication, and prevent the combination 
of the servile classes. Tuathal in fact founded a kind of feudal system which 
ruled Ireland while the Scotic power endured.1 


Another measure of Tuathal was the formation of the kingdom of Meath to 
serve as mensal land of the ard ri or over-king. He was not only the founder 
of the central monarchy, but also it would seem the organiser of the 
religious system of the people, which he used as a means of securing the 
allegiance of their princes by holding their chief shrines in his power, while 
leaving them the rents derived from them. An act of Tuathal, which marks 
his power and the firm grasp which he had secured over the country, was 
the infliction of a heavy fine on the province of Leinster, a legend tells us, 
for an insult offered to him by one of its kings. This fine, called the boroim 
laigen or cow-tribute of Leinster, was levied until the sixth century. It was a 
constant source of oppression and war while it lasted, and helped to cripple 
the power of Leinster. 


To carry out his measures of conquest and subjugation Tuathal is credited 
with having established a kind of permanent military force which 
afterwards became so celebrated in legendary story as the Fiami or Fenians. 
He may have seen Roman troops, and attempted as far as his circumstances 
would per-mit to form a military tribe organised somewhat after the manner 
of a legion. Among the other measures attributed to Tuathal was the 


regulation of the various professions and handicrafts. The former he must 
necessarily have done as part of his religious organisation, for the various 
professions were merely the grades of the druidical hierarchy. 


RISE OF MUNSTER AND CONQUEST OF ULSTER 


If we accept the story of the plantation of the broken Aithech Tuatha, 
Tuathal’s power must have extended over the whole country; but it was 
practically confined to Meath and Leinster, and perhaps Olnegmacht. Ulaid 
was independent. In Minister the clan of Degaid had conquered a large tract 
of the country in the middle of the province, and forced the clan of Dergtind 
or descendants of Eber into the southwest of Cork and Kerry. From their 
peculiar position in the south they must have acknowledged the supremacy 
of Tuathal and his successors. 


In the reign of Cond, surnamed of the Hundred Battles, grandson of 


1 The Aithech Tuatha, or servile tribes, have been identified by some 
antiquarians with the British tribes known as Atticotti. There is nothing 
improbable in the notion that when beaten they may have crossed over to 
Britain, where they became known as Atticotti, and were associated with 
the Scots in their devastations of the Roman provinces. 
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Tuathal, the clan of Degaid had succeeded in getting the upper hand of the 
clans both of Eber and Lugaid; and Munster, now divided into three petty 
kingdoms, was ruled over by three princes of that family. A chief of the 
Eberians named Eogan, better known as Mug Nuadat, by the aid of his 
foster-father the king of Leinster, succeeded in defeating the Degaidian 
princes and driving them out of Munster. The latter asked the aid of Cond 
the over-king, who took up their cause, and a fierce war arose, in which 
Cond was beaten and compelled to divide Ireland with his rival. The 
boundary line ran from the Bay of Galway to Dublin along the great ridge 


of gravel which stretches across Ireland. The northern part was Leth Cuind 
or Cond’s Half, and the southern part Leth Moga or Mug’s Half. By this 
arrangement the present county of Clare, which had hitherto belonged to 
Olinegmacht, was transferred to Munster, to which it has ever since 
belonged. 


It was about this time too that the former province received the name 
Connacht, now Connaught, from the name of King Cond. In the wars 
between Mug Nuadat and Cond a considerable number of foreigners are 
said to have been in the army of the former, among whom are specially 
named Spaniards. Perhaps these foreigners represent the tribe of Lugaid, 
and this was really the period of the arrival of that tribe in Ireland out of 
which grew the Milesian story. The earliest of the Ogam inscriptions are 
perhaps of this date, and support the view just stated. 


Mug Nuadat must have been an able man, for he established his race so 
firmly that his descendants ruled Munster for a thousand years. He seems to 
have been as politic as warlike, for we are told he stored corn to save his 
peo-ple from famine. He was also enabled to give some to many chieftains 
who in a tribal community had no such forethought, and thus made them his 
vassals. His success, however, created a rivalry which lasted down to the 
final overthrow of the native government, and led to constant war and 
devastation, and mainly contributed to the final overthrow of the central 
monarchy. Although Munster remained nominally in subjection to that 
power, it was thenceforward in reality an independent kingdom, or rather 
federation of clans under the king of Cashel. 


If the Scots failed to subdue the south thoroughly, they succeeded in 
crushing the Ultonians, and driving them ultimately into the southeastern 
corner of the province. One of Cond’s successors, Fiacha Srabtine, was 
slain by his nephews, known as the three Collas. Finding an excuse in an 
insult offered to their grandfather, King Cormac, son of Art, they invaded 
Ulster, plundered and burned Emain Macha, the ancient seat of the kings of 
the Ultonians, and made “sword-land” of a large part of the kingdom, which 
was afterwards known as Airgeill or Oriel. Afterwards the sons of the 
celebrated Niall of the Nine Hostages, the most powerful monarch of the 
Scotic dynasty after Tuathal, also carved out principalities for themselves in 


Ulster which bore their names for centuries : Tir Conaill, or as it was called 
in English Tyrconnel, the land of Conall, and Tir Eogain, the land of Eogan, 
from which has come the name of one of the Ulster counties, Tyrone. 


INVASIONS OF BRITAIN BY THE IRISH 


Constant allusions are made in the legends of the prehistoric kings to 
warlike expeditions to Alba. The Annals of the Four Masters,‘1 quoting the 
Annals of Tigernach, tell us at the year 240 that Cormac, son of Art and 
grandson of Cond, sailed across the sea and obtained the sovereignty of 
Alba. This Cor-mac was a noteworthy king, who ruled with much state at 
Tara from about 
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254 to 277 a.d. He is said to have introduced water-mills into Ireland, and to 
have established schools for the study of law, military matters, and the 
annals of the country. Laws attributed to him continued in force all through 
the Middle Ages. It was, however, during the reign of Crimthand son of 
Fidach (366-379) and of his successor Niall of the Nine Hostages (379-405) 
that the Irish invasions of Britain acquired for the first time historic 
importance. The former was a Minister prince, the most powerful of his 
race, and the only Eberian prince who was king of Ireland until Brian 
Boruma (1002). His successor Niall was also the most powerful of the rival 
race of the Erimonian Scots. 


There appear to have been three distinct settlements of Irish tribes in 
Britain: (1) of Minister tribes in South Wales, Devonshire; and Cornwall; 


(2) of Erimonian Scots in the Isle of Man, Anglesey, and other parts of 
Gwynedd 


Rock of Cashel 


or North Wales; and (3) of the Erimonian Scots, called the Dal-Riada. The 
Cruithni or Picts of Galloway seem to have been a fourth settlement, but 
definite evidence on this point is wanting. The first invasion and the extent 
of the settlement of the Irish in southwest Britain are established by the 
Ogam inscriptions. 


Early writers pointed out a Goidelic element in the topographical 
nomenclature of west Britain, and concluded that the country was once 
occupied by the Goedel, whence they were driven into Ireland by the 
advancing Cymri. This was a natural and reasonable conclusion at the tune. 
But our present knowledge compels us to adopt a different view, namely, 
that without prejudice to the existence at an anterior period of Goidelic 
tribes in west Britain, the numerous traces of Goidelic names found there 
are derived from an Irish occupation in historic times. 


The Rev. W. Basil Jones, d bishop of St. Davids, who by his valuable book, 
Vestiges of the Gael in Gwynedd (North Wales), has so largely contributed 
to our knowledge of this subject, came to the conclusion that the Irish 
occupied the whole of Anglesey, Carnarvon, Merioneth, and Cardiganshire, 
with a portion at least of Denbighshire, Montgomeryshire, and Radnorshire. 
The same tribes who occupied Anglesey and Gwynedd also occupied the 
Isle of Man, which, as is well known, was an Irish possession before the 
Norse invasion. It would appear that the first occupation of Man, Mona, and 
Gwynedd took place before the dominance of the Scots, or was the work of 
Ultonians. But 
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the Erimonian Scots were afterwards the dominant element. South Wales 
was undoubtedly occupied by south Munster tribes. The occupation of 
North Wales was probably due to a similar pressure of the Scots upon the 
Ultonians. 


We have said that there was probably a fourth settlement of Irish in Britain, 
but that we had no definite information on the subject. The position of the 
Goidelic population in Galloway is, however, so peculiar that we have no 
hesitation in saying that it is derived from an emigration of Irish Cruithni or 
Picts in the first half of the fourth century, consequent on the Scotic 
invasion of Ulster. Bede e is the earliest authority for such a migration. 
Speaking of the inhabitants of Britain he says: “In process of time Britain, 
besides the Britons and the Picts, received a third nation, the Scots, who 
migrating from Ireland under their leader Reuda, either by fair means or by 
force of arms secured to themselves those settlements among the Picts 
which they still possess. From the name of their commander they are to this 
day called Dalreudins; for in their language dal signifies a part.” Bede 
derived his information from some of the Columban clergy, and knew 
nothing of Wales, and therefore of any previous settlements of the Irish. 
About three hundred years after the first settlement a body of the Irish 
Dalriads of Antrim went to Alba, under the leadership of Fergus Mor, son 
of Ere, and his brothers, and founded on the basis of the previous colony a 
new Dal Riata, which became known as Airer Goedel or region of the Gael, 
a name now pronounced Argyll. This petty kingdom ultimately developed 
into the kingdom of Scotland, and appropriated to itself the name of the 
mother country, or at least that which was its Latin name. 


The Roman historians are usually assumed to represent that the Scots taking 
part in the attacks on Roman Britain all came like the Picts from the north. 
But Ammianus expressly states that the Picts, Atticotti, and Scots arrived by 
different ways (per diversa vagantes). The basis of the Scotic attacks was 
their settlements in Wales and southwest Britain, which afforded protection 
to the invading forces arriving from Ireland in their hide-covered wicker 
boats. Argyll may also have served as a point from which to send out 
piratical expeditions. The Irish Picts or Ultonians who had settled in 


Galloway must have also joined in the fray — their position near the 
Solway giving them unusual facilities. 


CHRISTIANITY IN IRELAND 


In the beginning of the fourth century there was an organised Christian 
church in Britain, for there were British bishops at the council of Aries in 
314 a.d., one of whom was probably from Wales. At that time the Irish had 
possession of many places in west and south Britain, and must have come 
in contact with Christians. These were more numerous and the church was 
better organised in South Wales and southwest Britain, where the Munster 
or southern Irish were, than in North Wales, held by the Scots proper. 
Christianity may, therefore, have found its way into Munster some time in 
the fourth century. This would account for the existence of several Christian 
Scots before St. Patrick, such as Pelagius the heresiarch and his disciple 
Ccelestius, one of whom was certainly a Scot, and Ca?lius Sedulius (in 
Irish, Siadal, or Siudal), the Christian poet, who flourished in Italy about the 
end of the fourth and beginning of the fifth century. 


There is a story of four bishops who, with several priests and anchorites, 
lived in Munster before the mission of St. Patrick ; but later inquiries have 
shown that most if not all these either were contemporaries of St. Patrick or 
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belonged to a later time. But, although it is almost certain that no organised 
church existed in Ireland before the mission of St. Patrick, there may have 
been several scattered communities in the south of Ireland.6 


We have evidence of the visit to Ireland of one Christian missionary before 
St. Patrick. This was Palladius. Just when he made his Irish visit is 
unknown, but he is mentioned in most of the old biographies of St. Patrick, 


where his mission is naturally spoken of as a comparative failure. The fact 
that he is sometimes called Palladius Patrick has led to his being often 
confused with the real Patrick whom he preceded. By most of the early 
writers he is said to have returned to Britain very shortly before Patrick set 
out for Ireland, but other accounts make him suffer martyrdom in that 
island.” 


The death of Palladius is assumed to have taken place in 431, and the 
mission of St. Patrick to have begun in the following year. Our knowledge 
of the Irish apostle is, however, so contradictory and unsatisfactory that no 
reliance can be placed on any dates connected with him. In any case, when 
we remember the time and the state of Europe, it is not at all likely that the 
place of Palladius could be so rapidly supplied as the above dates make 
out.6 Nor is there any certain information as to the birthplace of St. Patrick. 
Tradition tells us that he was born at ” Nemthur,” and it has been 
conjectured that “Nemthur” was a village near the Clyde end of the wall of 
Antoninus, probably on the site of the present Dumbarton. After the 
withdrawal of the Roman legions, Patrick’s father, Calpurnius, who was a 
deacon and magistrate and came of a noble family, probably retired for 
safety south of the wall of Severus, to the neighbourhood of “Bannavem 
Tabernife,” which can be only approximately located in the Clyde basin, 
near that river’s mouth. 


Our principal authority for the events of St. Patrick’s early life is included 
in his Confessio, a spirited autobiography of singular interest, which 
together with his Epistle are, as Ramsay | points out, the earliest prose 
writings that can be attributed to a native of the British Islands. In his 
Confessio he tells us that with many others he was carried off at the age of 
sixteen from his father’s farm at ” Bannavem Tabernia?” and sold as a slave 
into Ireland. But although, as we have seen, Patrick came of a clerical and 
noble family, the events of his early life caused his education to be much 
neglected. For six years he tended sheep for an Irish chieftain in Antrim, 
and then escaped to Britain, and spent several years in preparing himself for 
missionary labours in Ireland, to which work he had determined to devote 
his life.a 


Although there is much obscurity and confusion in the life of St. Patrick, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt of his real existence. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with the people of Ireland, and consequently knew that he 
should secure the chief in order to succeed with the clan, and this is what he 
did.1 At first the conversion was only apparent, but, although the mass of 
the people still continued practically pagans, the apostle was enabled to 
found churches and schools, and educate a priesthood, and thus provide the 
most effective and certain means of converting the whole people. He was 
undoubtedly a great missionary, full of zeal but withal prudent, and guided 
by much good sense. 


It would be a mistake to suppose that his success was as rapid or as 
complete as is generally assumed. On the contrary, it is fully apparent that 
he had much hard work, and ran much danger, that many chiefs refused to 
hear him, and that much paganism still existed at his death. That this should 


t1 One of the stories told of St. Patrick is that he sought out the old Irish 
chief whose slave he had been, and recompensed him for the loss he had 
sustained in his escape by a payment of three times his value. | 
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be so was no doubt an inherent defect of his system; but on the other hand, 
by no other system could so much real work have been done in so short a 
time, and that too, so far as we can make out, almost by his own unaided 
efforts. 


THE EARLY IRISH CHURCH 


The church founded by St. Patrick was identical in doctrine with the 
churches of Britain and Gaul, and other branches of the western church. 
There is no evidence that the Pelagian heresy found an entrance there, and 
least of all is there the slightest foundation for the supposition that it had 
any connection with the eastern church. Its organisation was, however, 
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peculiar; and, as countries in the tribal state of society are very tenacious of 
their customs, the Irish church preserved these peculiarities for a long time, 
and carried them into other countries, by which the Irish were brought into 

direct collision with a different and more advanced church organisation. 


Wherever the Roman law and municipal institutions had been in force, the 
church society was modelled on the civil one. The bishops governed 
ecclesiastical districts co-ordinate with the civil divisions. In Ireland there 
were no cities and no municipal institutions; the nation consisted of groups 
of tribes connected by kinship and loosely held together under a graduated 
system of tribal government. The church which grew up under such a 
system was organised exactly like the lay society. When a chief became a 
Christian and bestowed his dun and his lands upon the church, he at the 
same time transferred all his rights as a chief. But though by his gift the 
chief divested himself of his rights, these still remained with his sept or 
clan, though subordinate to the uses of the church ; at first all church offices 
were exclusively confined to members of the sept or of the clan, according 
as the gift emanated from the head of the one or the other. 


In this new sept or clan there was consequently a twofold succession. The 
religious sept or family consisted, in the first instance, not only of the 
ecclesiastical persons to whom the gift was made, but of all the cell, or 
vassals, tenants, and slaves, connected with the land bestowed. The head 
was the comarba, that is, the co-heir, or inheritor both of the spiritual and 
temporal rights and privileges of the founder ; he in his temporal capacity 
exacted rent and tribute like other chiefs, and made war not on temporal 
chiefs only — the spectacle of two comarpi making war on each other being 
not unusual. 


The ecclesiastical colonies that went forth from a parent family generally 
remained in subordination to it in the same way that the spreading branches 
of a secular clan remained in general subordinate to it. The heads of the 
secondary families were also called the comarpi of the original founder of 
the religious clan. Thus there were comarpi of Columba at Hi (Iona), Kells, 
Durrow, Derry, and other places. The comarba of the chief family of a great 
spiritual clan was called the ard-comarba or high comarba. The comarba 
might be a bishop or only an abbot, but in either case all the ecclesiastics of 


the family were subject to him; in this way it frequently happened that 
bishops, though their superior functions were recognised, were in subjection 
to abbots, who were only priests, nay, even to a woman, as in the instance 
of St. Brigit. 


This singular association of lay and spiritual powers was liable to the abuse 
of having the whole succession fall into lay hands, as happened to a large 
extent in later times. This has led to many misconceptions of the true 
character and discipline of the Irish mediaeval church. The temporal chief 
had his steward who superintended the collection of his rents and tributes; 
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in like manner the comarba of a religious sept had his airehinnech (usually 
written in Anglo-Irish documents erenach and herenach), an office which 
has given rise to many erroneous views. The name was supposed to be a 
corruption of archidiaconus, but this is not so. The office of airehinnech or 
steward of church lands was generally but not necessarily hereditary; it 
embodied in a certain sense the lay succession in the family. 


From the beginning the church of St. Patrick was monastic, as is proved by 
a passage in his Confessio, where, speaking of the success of his mission, 
he says: “The sons of Scots and daughters of chiefs appear now as monks 
and virgins of Christ.” But the early Irish monasticism was unlike that 
known at a later period. An Irish ccenobium of the earliest type was simply 
an ordinary sept or family whose chief had become Christian, and making a 
gift of his land either retired leaving it in the hands of a comarba, or 
remained as the religious head himself. The family went on with their usual 
avocations, but some of the men and women, and in some cases all, 
practised celibacy, and all joined in fasting and prayer. These communities 
offer many striking analogies with the Shaker communities of the United 
States. A severer and more exclusive system of monasticism succeeded this 
primitive one, but its general character never entirely changed. 


As all notions of diocesan jurisdiction as understood in countries under 
Roman law were unknown, there was not that limitation of the number of 
bishops which territorial jurisdiction renders necessary, and consequently 
bishops were very numerous. If we were to believe some of the legends of 
the early church, the bishops were nearly as numerous as the priests. St. 
Mochta, abbot of Lugmad, or Louth, and said to have been a disciple of St. 
Patrick, had one hundred bishops in his monastic family. All the bishops in 
a ccenobium were, as we have said above, subject to the abbot. Besides the 
bishops in the monastic families, every tuath or tribe had its own bishop. 


The church in Ireland having been evolved out of the monastic nu-clei 
above described, the tribe-bishop was an episcopal development of a 
somewhat later period. He was an important personage, having a right to 
the same retinue as the ri or chief, and though we cannot define exactly the 
character of his jurisdiction, which extended over the tuath, his power was 
considerable, as we can judge by the conflicts which took place between 
them and the kings on that fertile source of dissension, the right of 
sanctuary. The tuath bishop corresponded to the diocesan bishop as closely 
as it was possible in the two systems so different as tribal and municipal 
government. When diocesan jurisdiction grew up in Ireland in the twelfth 
and subsequent centuries, the tuath became a diocese. 


In the eighth and ninth centuries, when the great emigration of Irish 
scholars and ecclesiastics took place, the number of wandering bishops 
without dioceses became a reproach to the Irish church, and there can be no 
doubt that it led to much inconvenience and abuse, and was subversive of 
the stricter discipline that the popes had succeeded in establishing in the 
western church. They were also accused of ordaining serfs without the 
consent of their lord, consecrating bishops per saltum, that is, making 
persons bishops who had not previously received the orders of priests, and 
of permitting bishops to be consecrated by a single bishop. The latter could 
hardly be a reproach to the Irish church, as the practice was never held to be 
invalid. The isolated position of Ireland, and the existence of tribal 
organisation in full vigour, explain fully the anomalies of Irish discipline, 
many of which were also survivals of the early Christian practices before 
the complete organisation of the church. 
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From the nature of the organisation of the Irish church as established by St. 
Patrick, it was to be expected that on his death the bond between the 
numerous church families which his great authority supplied would be 
greatly relaxed. The druidic orders, too, which there is reason to believe 
remained still to a large extent pagan, and undoubtedly practised many of 
their arts even in the seventh century, must have regained much of their old 
power. A tradition exists that at the instance of St. Patrick the laws were 
purified by a commission of which he himself was a member, and collected 
into a body called the Senchas Mor. Nevertheless, the pagan marriage 
customs were practised long after St. Patrick’s time. 


The transition period which follows the loosening of the faith of a people in 
its old religion, and before the authority of the new is universally accepted, 
is always a time of confusion and relaxation of morals. Such a period 
appears to have followed in the first half of the sixth century the fervour of 
St. Patrick’s time. This period of reaction after warlike and religious 
excitement has been magnified into an entire corruption of faith and morals, 
for which, however, there is no real evidence. That the survival of the 
druids under the name of the grades or orders of Ecna and Filidccht, which 
we may describe conven-tionally as bards, had much to do with the state of 
disorder we are discussing, is proved by the proposal of the king Aed (572- 
599), son of Ainmire, to get rid of them on account of their numbers and 
unreasonable and exorbitant demands. St. Columba, however, advocated 
and secured a reform of the body, a diminution of their number, and the 
curtailment of their privileges. 


The encroachments of the Saxons which forced the Cymri of the north into 
Wales, and the consequent driving out of the Irish from their possessions in 
Wales and southwest Britain, and the desolation and anarchy of the whole 
country, appear to have caused many British ecclesiastics to seek a refuge in 
Ireland, anong whom was Gildas, who is said to have been invited over by 
King Ainmire. But, whether as an invited guest or as a refugee, Gildas 


certainly helped to reform the Irish church, at least of Leth Cuind, or Cond’s 
Half. The chief reform due to the influence of Gildas and the British church 
seems to have been the introduction of monastic life in the strict sense of 
the word, that is, of communities entirely separated from the laity, with 
complete separation of the sexes. 


To this reformed church of the second half of the sixth century and early 
part of the seventh belong Columba, Comgall, and many other saints of re- 
nown, who established the schools from which went forth the missionaries 
and scholars who made the name of Scot and of Ireland so well known 
throughout Europe. During this period the energy of the youth of Ireland 
seems to have concentrated itself on religious asceticism and missionary 
work. St. Columba converted the Picts, and from his monastery of Hi (Iona) 
went forth the illustrious Aedan to plant another Iona at Lindisfarne, which, 
as Mr. Hill Burton, ° the historian of Scotland, says, ” long after the poor 
parent brotherhood had fallen to decay, expanded itself into the bishopric of 
Durham or, as some will have it, the archbishopric of York itself; for of all 
the Christian missions to England that of Aedan seems to have taken the 
firmest root.” 


This was also the period of the great missionaries of the Continent, Co- 
lumbanus, Gall, Killian, and many others. Nor had the old daring on the sea 
— which distinguished the Scotic adventurers who had ravaged the coasts 
of Britain— died out among the Gael of south Munster, for besides St. 
Brendan, whose voyages have given rise to a widespread myth, there was 
another navigator, Cormac, a disciple of St. Columba, who visited the 
Orkneys, and discovered the Faroe Islands and Iceland, long before the 
Northmen set foot 
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on them. Other Irishmen followed in their tracks, and when the Northmen 
first discovered Iceland they found there books and other traces of the Irish 
of the early church. 


The peculiarities which, owing to Ireland’s isolation, had survived were, as 
we have said, brought into prominence when the Irish missionaries came 
into contact with Roman ecclesiastics. Those peculiarities, though only 
survivals of customs once general in the Christian church, shocked the 
ecclesiastics of the Roman school, accustomed to the order and discipline 
which were everywhere being introduced into the western church. On the 
Easter question especially a contest arose which waxed hottest in England; 
and as the Irish monks stubbornly adhered to their traditions they were 
vehemently attacked by their opponents. This controversy occupies much 
space in the history of the western church, and led to an unequal struggle 
between the Roman and Scotic clergy in Scotland, England, the east of 
France, Switzerland, and a considerable part of Germany, which naturally 
ended in the Irish system giving way before the Roman. The monasteries 
following the Irish rule were supplanted by or converted into Benedictine 
ones. 


Owing to this struggle the real work of the early Irish missionaries in 
converting the pagans of Britain and central Europe, and sowing the seeds 
of culture there, has been overlooked when not wilfully misrepresented. 
Thus, while the real work of the conversion of the pagan Germans was the 
work of Irishmen, Winifred or, as he is better known, St. Boniface, a man of 
great political ability, reaped the field they had sown, and is called the 
apostle of Germany, though it is very doubtful if he ever preached to the 
heathen. The southern Irish, who had been more in contact with the south 
British and Gauls, were the first to accept the Roman method of reckoning 
Easter, which they did in 633 a.d. In the north of Ireland, which was in 
connection with the Columban church, it was adopted fully only on the 
community of Iona yielding in 716. one hundred and fifty years after the 
commencement of the controversy. 


THE DYNASTY OF THE HUI NEILL 


Niall of the Nine Hostages had many sons, of whom eight became stem- 
fathers of important clans. Four — Loegaire, Conall Crimthand, Fiacc, and 
Maine — settled in Meath and adjoining territories, and their posterity were 
called the southern Hui or Hy Neill. The other four — Eogan, Enna Find, 
Cairpre, and Conall Gulban — like the three Collas before mentioned, went 


into Ulster and made sword-land of a large part of it. Their descendants 
were the northern Hui Neill. The territory of Eogan was known as Tir 
Eogain, which has survived in the county of Tyrone; that of Conall Gulban 
was Called Tir Conaill (Tyr Connell), corresponding nearly to the present 
county of Donegal. The posterity of Eogan were the O’Neills and their 
numerous kindred septs; the posterity of Conall Gulban were the 
O’Donnells and their kindred septs. Loegaire, the son of Niall, was 
succeeded by Ailill Molt, the son of Niall’s predecessor Dathi. After a reign 
of twenty years (463-483) he was slain in the battle of Ocha by Lugaid, son 
of Loegaire. This battle marks an epoch in Irish history, for it made the 
posterity of Niall the dominant race in Ireland for five hundred years, 
during which the Hui Neill held the kingship without a break. The power of 
the Hui Neill over Minister, or, indeed, over any part of Mug’s Half, which 
included Leinster, was, however, often only nominal. 


The first king of the southern Hui Neill was Dermot, son of Fergus Mac 
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Cerbaill (538-558). He undoubtedly professed Christianity, but still clung to 
many pagan practices, such as a plurality of wives and the use of druidical 
incantations in battle. He quarrelled with the church about the right of 
sanctuary, with disastrous results for the country. The king held an assembly 
of the kings and princes of Ireland at Tara in 554, at which Curnan, son of 
the king of Connaught, slew a nobleman. By ancient usage homicide and 
certain other offences committed at such assemblies were punishable with 
death without the privilege of compounding for the crime. Curnan, knowing 
his fate, fled for sanctuary to Columba; but Dermot pursued him, and, 
disregarding the opposition of the saint, seized Curnan and hanged him. 


The kinsmen of Columba, the northern Hui Neill, took up his quarrel, and 
attacked and defeated the king in a battle in 555. It is probable that the part 
taken by Columba in this affair had much to do with his leaving Ireland for 
his great mission to the Picts two years after. So ardent, energetic, and 


imperious a spirit must have chafed at any impediment in the way of his 
work, and, as many of his establishments were under the king’s hand, he 
must have decided to seek another field. After the death of Dermot, who 
was Slain in 558, Tara was deserted, and no assembly was again held there. 
Subsequent kings resided at their hereditary duns — the northern Hui Neill 
at Ailech, near Derry, those of the southern branch in Westmeath. The 
desertion of Tara was one of the chief causes which disintegrated the Irish 
nation, in which the idea of a central government had taken firm root, and 
might under favourable circumstances have acquired sufficient force to 
evolve a higher political state out of the tribal system. 


The Reign of Aed 


The reign of Aed, son of Ainmire, of the race of Conall Gulban of the 
northern Hui Neill (572-599), marks another important epoch in Irish 
history. The bards (filid), who were part of the transformed clruidic order, 
had increased in number to such an extent that they are said to have 
included one-third of the freemen. An ollam fill, the highest grade of the 
order, was entitled to a large retinue of pupils, with their horses and dogs, 
with free quarters wherever he went. There was thus quite an army of 
impudent swag-gering idlers roaming about the country and quartering 
themselves on the chiefs and nobles during the winter and spring, story- 
telling, and lampooning those who dared to refuse, or even to hesitate, to 
comply with their demands. Aed determined to banish them from Ireland; 
and, as this could only be done with the consent and co-operation of all the 
kings and chiefs, he summoned a convention, such as formerly met at Tara, 
to assemble at Druimceta, in the north of Ireland. 


Two other causes were also to be discussed at the assembly, one of which is 
of considerable historic interest, namely, Aed’s proposal to impose a tribute 
payable to the over-king upon the Dalriadic kingdom in Alba, which had 
hitherto paid no rent, though bound to assist the Irish king in his wars both 
by sea and land, and to pay him erics or blood fines. In other words, Aed 
proposed to make the Dalriadic colony an integral part of the Irish kingdom. 
St. Columba came thither from his island home attended by a large retinue 
of monks, many of whom were bishops, to plead the cause of the bards and 
of his kinsman Aedan of the Dalriads. 


His influence seems to have been decisive; the bards were not banished, but 
were reformed, and the Dalriadic colony was made independent. The 
decision about the bards was no doubt a reasonable compromise at the time. 
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The schools which the reformed order were obliged to keep mainly 
contributed to make Ireland a refuge of learning in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, and created a native literature, such as it was, several centuries 
before those of the other barbarian nations of Europe. But on the other 
hand, professional poets, whose duty it was to sound the praises of chiefs 
and clans in rhymes of the most complex and artificial metres and inflated 
language, could not produce a really healthy vigorous literature. 


We are, however, now in a better position to judge of the injurious action of 
the bardic institution as a whole. Several causes — among others, 
geographical position — helped to arrest the political and social growth of 
the Irish people, and crystallise their culture in the tribal stage, but the most 
powerful of those causes was the existence of the organised professions of 
the suide, who kept up elaborate systems of pedigrees, and of the filid or 
bards, whose business it was to flatter the vanity of their patrons and pander 
to their vices. These kept the clan spirit alive, shut out the influx of new 
opinions, and stopped 
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the growth of national political ideas. The ephemeral lustre of the Irish 
mediaeval schools could never compensate for such losses. 


Joint kingship was one of the most curious features of the Irish system; it 
frequently occurred in the course of the Hui Neill rule. Later in the seventh 
century (681) the cow-tribute or boroim of Leinstcr was abolished at the 
instance of St. Moling by the over-king Finnachta; and at the end of it (697) 
St. Adamnan, abbot of Hi (Iona) who had come to Ireland in connection 
with the still unsettled question of the time of keeping Easter, succeeded in 
exempting women from military service. The necessity for such a law, 
which has been called from its author the Cain Adamnain, shows how little 
affected the tribal system of Ireland was by Roman civilisation even at this 
period. 


In the reign of the over-king Aed Alaind (733-742), an attempt seems to 
have been made for the first time to create a national church organisation. 
King Aed and his rival, the king of Munster, Cathal, entered into an 
agreement regulating the tribute due to the church according to the rules 
and customs of the see of Armagh. Some time elapsed, however, before the 
regulation was generally accepted over the whole of Ireland. In the year 803 
the over-king Aed Ordnigthe mustered an army composed of ” both laity 
and clergy,” but the latter complained of the hardship of being forced to 
take part in warlike expeditions. King Aed agreed to abide by the advice of 
a learned priest called Fothud of the Canons, who recommended the 
exemption 
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of the clergy from the obligation of fighting. This law was called the Cain 
Patraicc or law of Patrick, probably from having been obtained by the 
comarba or successor of St. Patrick, that is, the archbishop of Armagh at the 
time. The exemption may have, however, formed part of the regulations, 
called also Cain Patraicc, which formed the subject of the agreement 
between Aed Alaind and Cathal above referred to. 


A GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN HISTORY 


BASED ON THE WORKS QUOTED, CITED, OR EDITORIALLY 
CONSULTED IN THE PREPARATION OF THE PRESENT HISTORY 


The following bibliography contains in the main only -works relating to 
ancient India, as the bibliography of modern India, and particularly of India 
under British rule, will be specially treated in a later volume. A few works, 
however, on modern India are here included, inasmuch as they have a 
certain bearing on the historical, political, and religious development of 
ancient India. 


It will be observed that a large number of the works here cited have referred 
to the social and religious conditions, rather than to the history proper. This 
selection is a very natural outgrowth of the conditions ; the obscurity of the 
history on the one hand, and the fascinating interest that attaches to the 
customs and the esoteric religion of the Hindu on the other. Reference has 
already been made to the classical historians, Megasthenes and Arrian. Of 
modern writers who have interpreted for us the available reminiscences, the 
earliest was James Mill, the famous author of the Analysis of the Human 
Mind, who published in the year 1817 the Hi.<tort/ of India, upon which he 
had been engaged for twelve years. The philosopher turned historian is no 
less a philosopher still, and Mill’s History of India, together with the 
author’s personal efforts in the governmental position to which he was soon 
called, availed practically to revolutionise the method of governing India. 
Not> withstanding the almost numberless books on the subject that have 
since been written, the work of Mill lias liy no means been superseded. 


The II. xt inipirtant contribution to the subject was thatof [Mountstuart 
Elphinstone. If Mill tnatf.1 till-history of India from the standpoint of a 
philosopher, Elphinstone viewed it from thf poiut uf view of the statesman. 
His work had the peculiar merit of being written by one who had the fullest 
first-hand knowledge of his subject, for Elphinstone entered the civil 
service of the East India Company, when he was hardly more than a boy, 
and continued to reside in India in one official capacity or another 
throughout most of his life, hav-ing come finally for a good many years to 


THE INVASION OF THE NORTHMEN 


The first incursion of the Northmen took place in 795 a.d., when they 
plundered and burned the church of Rechrann, now Lambey, an island north 
of Dublin Bay. When this event occurred, the power of the over-king had 
become a shadow; the provincial kingdom had split up into more or less 
independent principalities, almost constantly at war with each other. Even 
Mag Breg, which was only part of Meath, was able to rebel against the 
chief of the latter. The oscillation of the centre of power between Meath and 
Derry, according as the over-king was of the southern or northern Hui Neill, 
which followed the desertion of Tara, produced corresponding perturbations 
in the balance of parties among the minor kings. 


The army consisted of a number of clans, each commanded by its own 
chief, and acting as so many independent units without cohesion. The 
clansmen owed fealty only to their chiefs, who in turn owed a kind of 
conditional allegiance to the over-king, depending a good deal upon the 
ability of the latter to enforce it. A chief might through pique, or from other 
causes, withdraw his clan even on the eve of a battle, without such 
defection being deemed dishonourable. What the clan was to the nation or 
the province, the fine or sept was to the clan itself. The chieftains or heads 
of septs had a voice, not only in the question of war or peace, for that was 
determined by the whole clan, but in all subsequent operations. However 
brave the individual soldiers of such an army might be, the army itself was 
unreliable against a well-organised and disciplined enemy. Again, such clan 
armies were only levies gathered together for a few weeks at most, 
unprovided with military stores or the means of transport, and consequently 
generally unprepared to attack fortifications of any kind, and liable to melt 
away as quickly as they were gathered together. Admirably adapted for a 
sudden attack, such an army was wholly unfit to carry on a regular 
campaign or take advantage of a victory. These defects of the Irish military 
system were abundantly shown throughout the Dano-Irish wars, and also in 
Anglo-Norman times. 


The first invaders were Norwegians, who sought only plunder and captives. 
They confined their attacks to the sea-coast, or places at easy distances from 
it. After some time they erected rude earthen or stockaded forts, which 


served as magazines and places of retreat. Some served a temporary 
purpose, while others became in time trading stations, or grew into towns. 
During the first half of the ninth century the attacks were incessant upon 
almost every part of the coast. The small bodies who came at first having 
met with considerable resistance, large fleets commanded by powerful 
vikings followed. Their well-armed crews — the principal men at least 
being mail-clad — were able to penetrate into the country, and even to put 
fleets of boats upon the lakes. 


An Irish work on the invasions of the Northmen gives an account of one of 
those vikings named Turges or Turgesius, of whose cruelties many stories 
are told. Giraldus Cambrensis’ and the monk Jocelin”1 repeated these 
stories — the Irish book being, however, the original source from which the 
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stories came. But Cambrensis goes beyond his source, and makes Turgesius 
king of Ireland. The Norse saga and chronicles make no mention of Turges, 
and much speculation has been indulged in as to the Norse equivalent of the 
name. It has been suggested that he was Thorgils, son of Harold Fair Hair, 
but this is an anachronism. According to another view, he was the shadowy 
king Ragnar Lodbrok or Hairy Breeches, but this, besides being also an 
anachronism, is mere groundless guesswork. Dr. Todd has suggested that 
the Celtic form Turges represents the Norse Trygve, but is more likely 
Thorgeir. The actual story of Turges is a fable, which has grown up by the 
fusion of the stories of several vikings of the name, helped out by some 
invention. The Turges of history is supposed to have come to Ireland in 815, 
and to have been made prisoner and drowned by Malachy, the first king of 
the name in 845. Garmundus, another king of Ireland spoken of by 
Cambrensis j and Jocelin,“1 is most probably the mythical Garman or 
Carman of prehistoric 


Clonmacnoise, Ireland 


times, a view which bears out a sagacious remark of Worsaae,” that the 
Irish accounts of the Northmen frequently bear the stamp of being derived 
from early poetical legends. 


But, even admitting that the story of Turges is a fable, the viking inroads in 
the first half of the ninth century inflicted untold woes on the country, one 
of the greatest being the breaking up of the Irish schools, just when they 
were at their best. Those who escaped fled to other countries ; among these 
we may assume were Sedulius Scotus and John Scotus Erigena. But, 
whatever may have been the cruelty of the vikings, the work of disorder and 
ruin was not all theirs. The condition of the country afforded full scope for 
the jealousy, hatred, cupidity, and vanity which characterise the tribal stage 
of political society. 


Fedlimid, king of Munster and archbishop of Cashel, took the opportunity 
of the misfortunes of the country to revive the claims of the Munster 
dynasty to be kings of Ireland. To enforce this claim he ravaged and 
plundered a large part of the country, took hostages from Niall Caille, the 
over-king (833-845), drove out the comarba of St. Patrick, or archbishop of 
Armagh, and for a whole year occupied his place as bishop. On his return 
he plundered the termon lands of Clonmacnoise “up to the church door” — 
an exploit he repeated the following year. There is no mention of his having 
helped to drive out the foreigners. It is indeed possible that much of the 
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tributed to Turges may have been the work of Fedlimid, yet he is praised by 
the bards and annalists. b 


When we consider the energy of the Norse, their superior equipment and 
experience in war, and the dissensions which continually raged among the 
native chiefs, it may seem strange that the Celtic population did not 


succumb, and Ireland suffer the fate of the Western Isles. But a nation 
organised upon the tribal system, and inhabiting a country of sufficient 
extent, is equally incapable of resistance and conquest. The invaders 
arriving upon any point of the coast meet with a feeble and ill-conducted 
resistance from the local chieftain; but the defeated tribe, though perhaps 
crippled and pillaged, retires as unbroken in organisation as a regular army 
into its natural fastnesses. 


As the invaders advance, a similar resistance encounters them in each 
successive district. Their forces waste in continually renewed and 
indecisive battles. There is no capital, where the government of the natives 
is concentrated, which may be captured, and the natural resistance thereby 
paralysed. The natives of the country do not gather of one accord into a 
body, and stake their freedom on the issue of a single decisive engagement. 
As the invaders traverse the country, they are exhausted by fruitless 
combats and dispirited by a prolonged resistance, which could not have 
been reasonably expected, while their communications are ever cut off by 
enemies, who, although defeated, yet close upon their rear like water. The 
strength for resistance in a nation so organised arises from its political 
disorganisation. Like an animal of the lower order, it may be stabbed again 
and again, without a mortal wound being inflicted, f 


THE SCANDINAVIAN SETTLEMENTS 


About 852 the Dub-gaill or black foreigners, that is the Danes as 
distinguished from the Find-gaill or fair foreigners or Norwegians, arrived. 
They quarrelled with each other at first, but ultimately made common 
cause. The Scandinavians at this time had effected permanent settlements, 
and trade had brought the natives and foreigners into friendly contact and 
intermarriage. Much intermingling of blood had already taken place in 
consequence of the number of captive women who had been carried away 
by the invaders. A mixed race grew up, recruited by many Irish of pure 
blood, whom a love of adventure and a lawless spirit led away. This 
heterogeneous population were called Gallgoedel or foreign Irish, and like 
their northern kinsmen betook themselves to the sea and practised piracy, 
and so were known to the Northmen as Vikingr Scotar. 


The Christian element in this mixed society soon lapsed to a large extent, if 
not entirely, into paganism. The Scandinavian settlements were almost 
wholly confined to the seaport towns, and, except Dublin, included none of 
the surrounding territory. Owing to its position, and the character of the 
country about it, especially the coast land to the north of the Liffey, which 
formed a kind of border land between the territories of the kings of Meath 
and Leinster, a considerable tract passed into the possession of so powerful 
a city as Dublin.1 We have evidence of this occupation in the topographical 
nomenclature of the district, while there are very few traces to be found 
elsewhere. 


1 In Anglo-Norman times the Dano-Irish of Dublin and other cities are 
always called Ost-men (Aust-menn) or East men; hence the name 
Ostmanstown, now Oxmanstown, a part of the city of Dublin. 
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The social and political condition of Ireland, and the pastoral occupation of 
the inhabitants, were unfavourable to the development of foreign 
commerce, and the absence of coined money among them shows that it did 
not exist. The foreign articles of dress or ornament they required appear to 
have been brought to the great oenachs or fairs held periodically in various 
parts of the country. A flourishing commerce soon grew up in the 
Scandinavian towns — Dublin, Waterford, Limerick, etc.; mints were 
established there, and many foreign traders — Flemings, Italians, and others 
— settled there. It was through these Scandinavian trading communities 
that Ireland came into contact with the rest of Europe in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The settlers in the Scandinavian towns soon came to be 
looked upon by the native Irish as so many septs of a clan added to the 
system of petty states forming the Irish political system. They soon mixed 
themselves up in the domestic quarrels of neighbouring tribes, at first 
selling their protection, a method largely followed afterwards by the Anglo- 
Normans, but afterwards as vassals, sometimes as allies. The native Irish in 
turn acted in similar capacities with the powerful Dano-Irish chiefs, Irish 


clans often forming part of the Scandinavian armies in Britain. This 
intercourse led to frequent intermarriage between the chiefs and nobility of 
the two peoples. 


After the arrival of the Danes, about 851, there was a severe struggle 
between them and the Norwegians, but all ultimately acknowledged Olaf 
the White as king. The over-king of Ireland at this time was Malachy, the 
first of the name, a brave soldier who had reduced the Scandinavian 
possessions in Ireland previous to the coming of Olaf to a few strongholds 
on the sea; but owing to the character of the Irish armies, which has been 
dwelt upon above, he was unable to retain the forts he took (among them 
Dublin).6 


The establishments of the Danes might have had a favourable effect upon 
the condition of the island; they produced no such results. They rather 
aggravated the civil dissensions and ultimately proved the obstacle to the 
consolidation of Ireland into a national monarchy. They were not 
sufficiently wealthy and powerful to command respect. Their civilisation 
was not conspicuously superior to that of the natives, and the paganism still 
retained by the Danes deprived them of all moral influence among a people 
of less political vigour, but professing a purer creed. Their utmost efforts 
could not do more than secure the district immediately about their homes; 
and they effected this by playing off the Irish chiefs against each other — 
joining with them successively in temporary alliances, and always uniting 
against that chief whose power inspired them with most apprehension. Thus 
these cities formed constant centres of disturbance, and were even enlisted 
on the side of anarchy and disorder. For nearly two centuries such was the 
history of Ireland/ 


Toward the end of the ninth century there came a lull in the activities of the 
Danes, and for the space of forty years Ireland was free from outside attack. 
But the hostility among the native tribes was as rife as ever. In 919 the over- 
king Niall Blackknee attempted to take Dublin, but was repulsed and slain. 
Sixty years of the utmost confusion followed. The most prominent figure of 
the period was Murtough MacNeill, known as Leather Cloaks, son of Niall 
Blackknee, who proved the most formidable opponent the Scandinavians 
had yet met. His son, Domnall, was the first to use the surname O’ Neill — 


that is grandson of Niall. In 980 Malachy II, who had already distinguished 
himself in the Dano-Irish wars as king of Meath, became over-king. He was 
the last of the Hui Neill who was undisputed king of Ireland. In the first 
year of his reign as over-king Malachy defeated severely the Dano-Irish 
under 
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Olaf Cuaran, king of Dublin, at Tara. Olaf, broken-hearted over his defeat 
and the death of his son Rognvald, went on a pilgrimage to Iona, and died 
there in the following year.” 


THE DAL-CAIS DYNASTY 


Towards the end of the tenth century it at last seemed that the long-afflicted 
nation had found a saviour in the person of Brian Boruma, the only Irish 
king who has acquired a position in European history. At this time the 
Danes of Limerick, largely reinforced by fresh arrivals, attempted the 
conquest of Munster. The event is thus described by an old Irish historian 
(Wars of the Gaels with the Galls‘1): “There came after that an immensely 
great fleet, with Imar, the grandson of Imar, the chief king of the foreigners, 
and with his three sons. They landed and encamped near the harbour of 
Limerick. Munster was plundered and ravaged on all sides by them, and 
they levied pledges and hostages from all the men of Munster. They brought 
them, under indescribable oppression, to the foreigner and the Dane. 
Moreover, he ordained kings and chiefs, stewards and bailiffs in every 
territory, and after that in every chieftaincy, and he levied the royal rent. 
And such was the oppressiveness of the tribute that there was a king from 
among the foreigners over every territory, a chief over every chieftaincy, an 
abbot over every church, a steward over every village, and a soldier in 
every house. So that none of the men of Erin had power to give even the 
milk of his cow, nor so much as the clutch of eggs of one hen in succour to 


the aged or a friend, but was forced to preserve them for the foreigner; and, 
though there were but one milk-giving cow in the house, she durst not be 
milked, but kept for the foreigner; and, however long absent he might be, 
his share durst not be lessened. Although there was in the house but one 
cow, it must be killed for the meal of one night, if the means of supply 
could not be otherwise obtained; and the tribute of an ounce of silver was 
paid for every head, and he who had not the means to pay himself went into 
slavery. No Irish chief was able to give them deliverance from the foreigner, 
because of the excellence of their armour, the greatness of their 
achievements, their strength and valour, and the excess of their thirst for the 
fruitful, grassy lands of Erin.”/ 


Like the Hui Neill, the rival family of Ailill Ohun of Munster had split into 
two branches. The descendants of Ailill’s son Eogan were called the 
Eoganacht or Eugenians, and those of his son Cormac the Dal-Cais. Ailill is 
said to have ordained that the succession to the throne of Munster should be 
alternately in the races of Eogan and Cormac Cas. This rule was observed 
with tolerable regularity for some generations, like the corresponding alter- 
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nation between the northern and southern Hui Neill. The Eugenian clans, 
however, being the more powerful, succeeded in excluding to a great extent 
the rival race from the throne. The Dal-Cais, who were seated in north 
Munster, had necessarily to bear the brunt of the attacks upon Munster, 
which impoverished and weakened them. A few of them succeeded, 
however, in asserting their claims to the throne, among whom were 
Kennedy (in 954) and his sons, Mathgamain, or Mahon (slain 976), and 
Brian, surnamed Boruma, who reigned over Munster from 976 to 1002, 
when he became over-king. Properly speaking, the Dal-Cais derived their 


name not directly from Cormac Cas but from Cas MacTail, king of 
Thomond, one of his descendants. The grandson of this Cas, Carthann Find, 
was the first Christian chieftain of the race. The family was seated near Bel 
na Boruma, or the Pass of the Cow-tribute, and Ath na Boruma, or Ford of 
the Tribute, which suggests that the Dal-Cais were in the habit of “lifting” 
preys of cattle. It was most probably from this place that Brian was called 
Boruma, and not, as is usually assumed, from having reimposed the ancient 
cow-tribute upon Leinster.6 


MATHGAMAIN AND BRIAN 


The two brothers, Mathgamain and Brian, refusing to submit to the 
foreigner, carried off their people and their chattels over the Shannon 
westwards, and for some time carried on a merciless guerilla warfare. At 
length, both parties being thoroughly tired of each other, a peace was made 
between Mathgamain and the chieftains of the foreigners. But the younger 
and more determined brother, refusing to make peace, betook himself to the 
forests of north Munster. In the prolonged contest which ensued he and his 
followers suffered severely, and the foreigners cut off his people, so that he 
had no more than fifteen. Compassionating his brother’s misfortunes, 
Mathgamain opened communications with hint. In a conference between 
them, Brian fiercely told his more yielding brother that he should not speak 
of submission, “because it was hereditary for him to die, and hereditary for 
all the Dal-Cais, for their fathers and grandfathers had died, and death was 
certain; but it was not hereditary to submit, for their fathers had not 
submitted to any one on earth. It was no honour to their courage to 
abandon, without battle or conflict, to dark foreigners and dark, grim 
gentiles the inheritance their fathers and grandfathers had defended in 
battles against the chiefs of theGaedhil.” Thereupon the tribe of the Dal- 
Cais were assembled before Mathgamain, and he appealed to them whether 
they would have peace or war. With one voice, young and old, they 
answered that they preferred death in defending the freedom of their 
patrimony to submission to the tyranny of the pirates; “and this was the 
voice of hundreds as the voice of one.” It was arranged that they should 
rally for battle on their original tribe land, “for it was better and more 
righteous to do battle for their inheritance than for land usurped by conquest 
and the sword.” 


In 968 a.d. a decisive battle was fought between the Danes of Limerick and 
the Dal-Cais at Sulcoit, near the town of Tipperary. The Danes were utterly 
routed, and the city of Limerick captured. “They followed them also into 
the fort, and slaughtered them in the streets and houses, and the fort was 
sacked by them after that. They carried off their jewels and their best 
property, their saddles, their gold, their silver, their beautiful woven cloth of 
various colours, their satins and silken cloth; they carried away their girls, 
their silk-clad women, their boys. The fort in the good town they reduced to 
a cloud of smoke. The whole of the captives were collected on the hills of 
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Saingel. Every one that was fit for war was killed, and every one that was 
fit for a slave was enslaved.” 


Mathgamain now established himself upon the throne of Munster. He had 
broken the power of the Danes in Limerick, and took hostages from the 
rival chieftains of his own race, and reigned without dispute for about six 
years. He was subsequently treacherously slain by a conspiracy of the tribal 
chiefs. 


BRIAN, THE KING OF ALL IRELAND 


Brian succeeded to his brother, and reduced Munster to complete 
obedience. He took hostages not only from the chiefs of that district, but 
also of the churches, lest they should receive rebels or thieves to sanctuary. 
Thus early in his career Brian exhibited his determination to maintain order 
and administer justice. 


Ossory was next subdued, and at Magh Ailbhe he received the homage of 
the kings of Leinster. This was 984 a.d., and subsequently Brian assumed to 
act as the supreme king of Ireland. In 1000 a.d. the Leinster men revolted, 
and made an alliance with the Dublin Danes, who were naturally anxious to 
prevent the establishment of a vigorous national monarchy. On the advance 
of Brian the Leinster men sent their cattle and families into the territory of 


hold the position of governor of Bombay. His history, therefore, was at once 
recognised as having a peculiar authority, and even now there is no work to 
which one can turn with greater confidence. 


The general histories of Duncker and Heeren should also be consulted by 
anyone wishing to familiarise himself with the subject. Heeren’s views have 
a particular interest, because of his advocacy of the theory that the Egyptian 
race was really of Indian origin. Without professing to be able to 
demonstrate the” truth of this theory, Heeren advances numerous 
arguments, based partly upon the physinlo“iral characteristics of the two 
races, and partly upon the similarity of their custmns and tluir religions. It 
may be added that no marked advances in the direction of solvin.; this 
piMhleni have been made since Heeren wrote; the theory, however, is not 
advocated by any receut authority. Among other works on the history 
proper of India that have taken a high rank are the books of Sir W. W. 
Hunter, and the admirably written works of Le Bon ; the latter however, 
refers rather to the civilisation based on the monuments, than to the political 
history of the country. 


Among older works liavinu fd dd w itli the lani;viaffe ami relii/ions of 
India, “the writings of Eugene Burnouf ami ..f \\ Ward liave vitv lii-h 
autli.nit y : aninnn the more recent works those of Max Mull.m-and sir 
Mdi,i.r-\Vil|lianis have I’l’ihaj’s Ihmmi given wider currency and 
contributed uiuie to tin-general distrilmtion of the knowledge uf 
Brahmanism and Buddhism than almost any others. 


Adams, H. D., Episodes of Indian History, London, 1891. — d’Alviella, G., 
Ce que I’lude doit a la Grece, Pari.s, 1898. — Anquetil-Duperron, La 
religion des Indous, Paris, 
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1823. — Auquetil-Duperron, A. IL, Recherches historiques et geograph. sur 
T’ Inde, Berlin et Paris, 1876. — Arrian, ‘Ava/8a<ns ‘A\e$dv8pov to which 


the Dublin Danes, and the allied forces advanced to meet the king. The 
celebrated battle, which finally established Brian upon the throne of Ireland, 
took place at Glen Mama, near Dunlavin, in the county Wicklow. The 
Danish forces were entirely defeated. The remnants of the beaten army fled 
to Hollywood, thence to the Horse-pass ford on the Liffey, above Poul-a- 
phouca, where they were again routed. Maelmorda, king of Leinster, was 
captured concealed in a yew tree near Hollywood, from which he was 
dragged by Murcadh, the son of Brian. 


Dublin is stated to have been captured and plundered, though perhaps we 
may doubt this statement of the Irish annalists. The foreigners were, 
however, for the time reduced to subjection. ” Ill-luck was it for the 
foreigners when Brian was born, for it was by him they were destroyed and 
enslaved. There was not a winnowing sheet from Howth to Kerry that had 
not a foreigner in bondage, nor was there a mill without a foreign woman. 
No son of a soldier or officer of the Gaedhil deigned to put his hand to a 
flail or any other labour, nor did a woman deign to put her hands to the 
grinding mill or to wash her clothes, but had a foreign man or woman to 
work for them.” 


Brian was now undisputed master of Ireland, king, not by hereditary right 
or popular election, but a king in a higher sense as possessing supreme 
power, which he yielded for the maintenance of justice and law. He may be 
called a usurper, but he was (like Cromwell) a usurper far superior to a mere 
king. Malachy II of Meath, the titular king of the sacred race, submitted 
without a struggle, and assumed a position subordinate to the real ruler. 


For several years Ireland was firmly governed by this self-appointed 
sovereign, and there was no question as to the excellence of his 
government. ” By him were erected in Erin noble churches and their 
sanctuaries. He sent professors and masters to teach wisdom and 
knowledge, and to buy books beyond the sea and the great ocean, because 
the writings and books in every church and sanctuary had been destroyed 
by the plunderers; and Brian himself gave the price of learning and the price 
of books to every one separately who went on this service. Many churches 
were built and repaired by him, bridges and roads were made, the fortresses 
of Munster were strengthened. 
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He continued in this way prosperous, peaceful, hospitable, just-judging, 
venerated, with law and rule among the clergy, with honour and renown 
among the laity; powerful, secure for fifteen years in the chief sovereignty 
of Erin.” 


A truly national government of this description found its bitterest enemies 
among the provincial chiefs, who longed to restore anarchy, and were 
willing to league with the foreigner for that purpose. It required years of 
stern restraint to crush local tyrants into obedient nobles; and Brian was not 
granted a sufficient space of days, nor found a successor capable of 
fulfilling his self-imposed task. The final outburst — which ended in the 
death of 


Brian at the hour of victory, and threw Ireland back into hopeless confusion 
— arose, as might have been expected, from the wounded vanity of a 
provincial chief. Maelmorda, the defeated, of Glen Mama, was conducting 
to Brian’s palace of Cenn-coradh three masts of pine. A dispute arose in 
ascending a boggy mountain, whereupon the chief himself put his hand to 
one of the masts. He had on him at the time a silken tunic which Brian had 
given him, and with the exertion one of the buttons of the tunic broke. 
When he arrived at Cenn-coradh he sent the tunic to his sister, Gormflaith, a 
former wife or mistress of Brian, to have it repaired. Gormflaith cast the 
tunic into the fire, and reproached her brother, saying she deemed it foul 
scorn that vassalage should be suffered by him, whose fathers had never 
endured it, and that his degradation would be entailed upon his children. 
Full of angry thoughts and discontent, Maelmorda stood by the next day at 
a game of chess played between Murcadh, who had dragged him from the 
yew tree at Glen Mama, and Conaing, a nephew of Brian. Maelmorda 
having advised a move by which Murcadh lost the game, the’ latter cried, ” 
“Twas thou that gavest advice to the foreigners when they were defeated!” 
Angry taunts were at once exchanged. “I will give them advice again, and 
they shall not be defeated.” ” Have a yew tree ready.” Then Maelmorda 


turned and without leave-taking fled from the king’s presence. Brian sent 
after him a messenger of peace; but the angry prince turned and struck him 
to the earth at the head of the bridge of Killaloe. ” Some were anxious to 
pursue him then, and not to allow him to escape until he had made 
submission; but Brian said it should be at the threshold of his house he 
would demand justice from him, and that he would not prove treacherous to 
him in his own house.” 


Leinster at once rose to arms, and the most zealous allies of the insurgents 
were the Danes of Dublin, ever anxious to promote disorder. Sigtryggr was 
then the Danish king of Dublin ; his mother was Gormflaith. ” She was the 
fairest of all women, and best gifted in everything that was not in her own 
power; but it was the talk of men that she did all things evil over which she 
had any power.” Gormflaith was the divorced wife, or the discarded 
mistress, 
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she would fain have him dead.” King Sigtryggr was himself married to a 
daughter of Brian. 


THE LEAGUE AGAINST BRIAN 


The Dublin Danes, remembering the battle of Glen Mama, distrusted their 
own strength, and desired to enlist in their cause the Northmen of the 
western isles. The times were singularly propitious for such a project. The 


increasing power of the Norwegian king and the extension of Christianity 
had crippled the power of the western jarls. They feared and hated the 
extension of the sovereign power; they loathed Christianity as a religion 
forced upon them by brute violence. The doctrines of the Gospel had been 
preached among the Norse as they never were else. Their watchword was, ” 
baptism or death, ” and those who unwillingly 


had submitted to that rule JB?\ “- 


were eager to relapse, on the first safe opportunity, into their former faith. 
The western jarls must have readily accepted an alliance which promised to 
them fresh conquests, and an opportunity of establishing themselves in 
security after the old ways. Chief of the Orkney jarls was Sigurd, a 
Christian by name, but who had only yielded to the preaching of King Olaf, 
Tryggvi’s son, when that zealous missionary had him entirely in his power, 
and had threatened to hew off his son’s head before his eyes 


over the gunwale. To the court of Sigurd came King Sigtryggr seeking aid.’ 


Sigurd hesitated when he learned that the great Brian was to be the object of 
their attack, but at last promised to make common cause with the Danish 
king of Dublin, on condition that should victory be theirs, he should be a 
king in Ireland and receive in marriage the hand of Sigtryggr’s often- 
married but still beautiful mother, Gormflaith. Next Sigtryggr sought the aid 
of the brother vikings Ospak and Brodir, but Ospak chose to ally himself 
with Brian whom he admired. Brodir, who according to the Norse saga, 
Burnt Nial, was an apostate deacon, and is supposed to have been the 
Danish viking Gutring, joined the league against Brian.a 


At the appointed time Earl Sigurd arrived in Dublin, proclaiming his 
heathendom by carrying in front of his army the famous raven banner, 
wrought by magic spells, which bore victory to the host before which it 
fluttered, but death to the man who bore it. Hither, too, came Brodir, the 
apostate deacon, and Maelmorda, with the men of Leinster, and the Hy- 
Kinshela of the county of Wexford. 
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Meanwhile Brian approached Dublin with the troops of Munster, 
Connaught, and Meath ; having burned Kilmainham, he despatched his son, 
Donough, to plunder Leinster, and himself encamped on the Green of 
Dublin. “Brodir tried, by sorcery, how the fight would go; but the answer 
ran thus, that if the fight were on Good Friday, King Brian would fall but 
win the day ; but if they fought before, they would all fall who were against 
him.” 


THE BATTLE OF CLONTARF 


On the eve of the battle various portents appeared, which show how fully 
alive both parties were to the great issue between them. Odin appeared in 
the pagan army. During the night Brian was warned by the guardian spirit 
of his race. At length, on the morning of Good Friday, the allied army 
issued out from Dublin. 


The Danes and Leinster men marching out from Dublin, instead of 
advancing northward, and securing their retreat to Dublin, turned due east 
towards Clontarf, losing all connection with the city, and trusting for retreat 
to their galleys, which were brought up to the shore. 


The Irish army must have been drawn up facing the south or southwest. In 
its array, also, Irish and Danes were mingled. The viking Ospak was 
opposed to King Sigtryggr of Dublin, and the Irish of Leinster were 
opposed to the Munster Irish of Brian. For the Irish, their existence as a 


nation was staked upon victory and the life of Brian. By the Northmen the 
combat was regarded as the last struggle of heathendom. 


The annalists inform us — and their statement was confirmed by incidental 
evidence — that the struggle was protracted from sunrise to sunset, when, 
at length, the allied Danes and Leinster men gave way. Dark forebodings 
that they were fighting on a losing side seem to have filled the breasts of the 
bravest Norse. Two successive bearers of the raven banner were slain. “The 
Earl Sigurd called on Thorstein, the son of Hall of the Side, to bear the 
banner, and Thorstein was just about to lift the banner, but then Asmund the 
White said: 


” “Don’t bear the banner! for all they who bear it get their death.’ ‘ Hrafn 
the Red!’ called out Earl Sigurd, ‘bear thou the banner.’ ‘Bear thine own 
devil thyself,’ answered Hrafn. Then the earl said, ‘Tis fittest that the beg- 
gar should bear the bag,’ and with that he took the banner from the staff, 
and put it under his cloak.” 


Sigurd accepted his fate as the last hero of a beaten creed. The routed army 
was driven back not upon Dublin but upon the sea. A fierce struggle took 
place at the ford of the Tolka, the only means left of reaching Dublin, which 
the remnants of the Danes, flying towards the city, held against their 
pursuers. 


The Irish legends tell us that all day long Sigtryggr viewed the battle from 
the battlements upon which, in the next century, the last Danish king was 
beheaded in view of the Scandinavian fleet. By him sat his wife, the 
daughter of Brian. As they saw on the northern shore of the bay the fury of 
the first assault of Sigurd’s Orkney men, “Well do the foreigners reap the 
field,” said the king to his wife; “many a sheaf do they cast from them.” 
“The result will be seen,” said she, “at the end of the day.” As the flight of 
the Danes to their ships was seen by Sigtryggr and his wife, “It seems to 
me,” said Brian’s daughter, ” that the foreigners have gained their 
patrimony.” “What meanest thou, woman?” said the king. “Are they not 
rushing into the sea,” said she, “which is their natural inheritance? I won- 
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der are they in heat, like cattle? If so, they tarry not to be milked.” In his 
rage the king struck her in the face. 


Meanwhile what had been the fate of Brian? Too old to join personally in 
the combat, he remained in the rear of the host. A cushion was spread under 
him, and he opened his psalter, and as a Christian king he prayed for 
victory. As the day wore on, he asked for tidings — what was the condition 
of Murcadh’s standard? He was told it was standing, and many banners of 
the Dal-Cais around it. Again he asked the same question, and was told that 
the banner of his tribe was flying at the west of the array. Towards evening 
he again repeated the question; he was told that of the armies on either side 
the greater part was slain, the foreigners were defeated, but Murcadh’s 
standard had fallen. 


On the death of his eldest and best-beloved son the old man lost all heart. 
He would not mount his horse and retire to the camp, and declared that in a 
vision the spirit of his house had foretold to him he should be slain. While 
he lingered, a party of Danes approached them; it was the viking Brodir, 
who, disdaining flight, had fought his way through the opposing enemy, and 
with two attendants alone sought the woods. “There are people coming 
towards us here,” said his attendant to Brian. “Woe is me! What manner of 
people are they?” said Brian. “Blue, stark-naked people,” said the attendant. 
“Alas! “said Brian, “they are foreigners of the army; it is not to do good to 
us they come.” As Brodir, in his haste, passed by without observing the 
king, one of his attendants plucked him back, crying, “The king! The king! 
This is the king.” “No,” cried Brodir, “a priest! a priest!” “No,” said the 
soldier, “it is the great king Brian.” Brodir turned back and the last heathen 
viking and the only king of Ireland fell by each other’s hands. 


Both parties might now count their losses. The bravest and best of the 
champions on either side had fallen. The Irish army, mangled and 
weakened, held the field of battle. The remnant of the Danes and Leinster 
men still occupied Dublin, and the Danish fleet of Sigurd still rode at 
anchor in the bay. Both parties were practically defeated — both parties lost 
the great stake for which they had played. Ireland was not to be handed over 
to heathen invaders, nor was it longer to enjoy the blessing of a just and 
powerful government. This day of bloodshed and slaughter, of disaster and 


double failure, was long remembered in the annals of the North. For the last 
time by mor-tal eyes the weird sisters were seen to weave their fatal woof 
which they tore asunder, as if to typify that ruin and destruction fell that day 
on all alike. In their magic song they predicted that a new nation was to 
conquer and rule Erin/ 


After the battle Donnchad, Brian’s son and heir, asserted his supremacy 

over the Irish, but the men of Munster insisted that the Dal-Cais had the 

right of alternate sovereignty at Cashel only, and demanded Donnchad’s 
abdica-tion. The son of Brian reiterated his claims, and the Munster men 
rose in arms. Thus within three days after Brian’s death the Irish people, 
who under his strong hand had seemed in a fair way to become a united 

nation, had again fallen into the position of warring tribes.” 


IRELAND FROM THE BATTLE OF CLONTARF TO THE ANGLO- 
NORMAN INVASION 


In the following year, 1015, Malachy, who was again recognised as king of 
Ireland, with the aid this time of the northern Hui Neill, burned Dublin and 
harried the Leinster clan the Hui Cennselaig. But the effects of Brian’s 
revolution were permanent; the prescriptive rights of the Hui Neill were dis- 
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puted, and after Clontarf, until the coining of the Normans, the history of 
Ireland consisted of a struggle for ascendency between the O’ Briens of 
Minister, the O’ Neills of Ulster, and the O’Connors of Connaught. The 
power of the western Scandinavians was broken at Clontarf; no new 
invasion took place, chiefly no doubt because of their conversion to 
Christianity. They continued to hold their strongholds on the coasts, and 
occasional conflicts took place between them and their neighbours. 
Gradually, however, they assumed the position of native tribes; but, owing 
to the distinction of language, they did not readily fuse with the Goedel, 
though intermarriages were frequent. They fused much more readily with 


the Normans and English, not so much from any affinity of language, as 
from their civic life and commercial spirit being alike. The next generation 
saw Christianity the recognised faith of the Dano-Irish, who founded 
bishoprics, at first in connection with the church in Norway, but wholly 
unconnected with the Irish clan-bishops until a short time before the Anglo- 
Norman invasion. 


The death of Malachy II, the last over-king acknowledged by the whole 
country, afforded an opportunity for an able and ambitious man to subdue 
Ireland, establish a strong central government, break up the tribal system, 
and assist the gradual fusion of factions into a homogeneous nation. Such a 
man did not, however, arise; those who afterwards claimed to be over-king 
lacked the qualities of founders of strong dynasties, and, though sometimes 
acknowledged by the greater part of the country, were never accepted as the 
legitimate rulers of the whole of Ireland. Even the Scandinavian towns of 
Ireland ceased to co-operate as one people. Their native chiefs were 
sometimes expelled and replaced by Irish ones, and the fusion of the two 
races went rapidly on.b 


Donnchad, the son of Brian Boruma, was never able to establish his claim 
to over-lordship, and after his overthrow by his nephew Turlough O’Brien 
and Dermot, king of Leinster, went on a pilgrimage to Rome where he died. 
Turlough and his son Murtough after him became king of Munster. The 
reign of the latter was marked by bitter warfare lasting over a quarter of a 
century with Domnall O’ Loughlin, king of Ulster. a 


After the death of Murtough (1119) the power of the O’Briens was for a 
time broken by Turlough (Tordelbach) 0 ‘Connor, king of Comiaught, and a 
pretender to the over-kingship — a man whom no tie or obligation bound. 
Conchobar (Connor) O’Brien, grandson of Murtough, succeeded however 
in defeating O’Connor; and his brother Turlough, who succeeded him, 
carried on the war until the whole country was reduced to that state so 
graphically described by the Four Masters” as “a trembling sod.” In the 
midst of this almost continuous war and devastation morals became relaxed, 
and the practice of religion almost ceased. The church property had passed 
into the hands of the lay successors, and no provision was made for the 
service of the churches, most of which were in ruins. 


A true reformer, however, appeared in St. Malachy, who was appointed 
legate by Innocent II. Through his exertions a great synod was held at Kells 
under Cardinal Paparo (Malachy having died at Clairvaux in 1148) in 1152, 
at which true diocesan jurisdiction was established, Dublin being brought 
into connection with the Irish church, and raised to the rank of an 
archiepiscopal city; another archbishopric was founded at Tuam, to the 
great discontent of the northern and southern parties representing “Cond’s 
Half” and “Mug’s Half” in the church — the cardinal, as papal legate, 
having brought the palliums for the four archbishops. Tithes were also 
ordained to be levied for the support of the clergy, and many reforms 
decreed. Many churches and monas-EARLY HISTORY AND ANGLO- 
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teries were built, and great advance took place in architecture and artistic 
metal work, which were not mere imitations of foreign art, but the true 
outcome of the earlier period of Celtic art. 


Between 1148 and 1150 Murtough O’ Loughlin was acknowledged as over- 
king in three out of the four provinces. Turlough O’Brien, however, 
renewed the struggle between the north and south, but after he had received 
the hom-age of the Dano-Irish of Dublin a truce was arranged between the 
rivals. In 1151 the Munster king was deposed by his brother Tadg, who was 
supported by Turlough O’Connor, king of Connaught, with the assistance of 
Dermot MacMurrough (Diarmait MacMurchada). O’ Loughlin took up the 
cause of his former rival, but was defeated by O’Connor. The latter died in 
1156 after a long reign, and O’ Loughlin remained undisputed over-king. 
Ruadri (Roderick) O’Connor succeeded his father Turlough, and signalised 
the beginning of his reign by blinding one brother and imprisoning two 
others. Murtough O’ Loughlin, having blinded the chief of Dal-Araide — a 
savage mode of mutilation very much in fashion at the time — a league was 
formed against him, and he was defeated and slain, whereupon Roderick 
claimed to be over-king, and, there being no serious opposition, he was 
inaugurated with great pomp at Dublin, which already began to have 
considerable weight in Irish affairs, and had now for the first time assumed 
somewhat of the character of a metropolis. 
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Dermot MacMurrough was both by descent and position much mixed up 
with foreigners, and generally in a state of latent if not open hostility with 
the over-kings of the Hui Neill and Dal-Cais dynasties. He was a tyrant, and 
a man of bad character. In 1152 Tigernan O’Rourke, prince of Brefni, had 
been dispossessed of his territory by Turlough O’Connor, aided by Dermot, 
and the latter is accused of also carrying off Derbforgaill (Dervorgilla), 
O’Rourke’s wife. It is probable, however, that the latter event has been 
entirely misrepresented, and that the lady had merely thrown herself, in 
accordance with Irish law, upon the protection of the Leinster king. 
However this may have been, the accession of Roderick to the chief 
kingship warned Dermot of his danger; and accordingly, on learning that 
O’Rourke was leading an army against him with the support of the over- 
king, he burned his castle of Ferns, and went to Henry II to ask his 
assistance. The results which followed will be told presently, but here we 
may point out that many Irish princes before Dermot had sought the aid of 
foreigners, and that at that time, and especially in a tribal society, this was 
not regarded in the same light as in modern times. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STATE OF IRELAND IN THE EARLY 
MIDDLE AGES 


To complete our account of pre-Norman Ireland, we shall give here a brief 
account of the social life of the Irish at the end of the eighth and beginning 
of the ninth century, which indeed substantially represents the state of 
things during the whole period from the seventh to the twelfth century. 


In the Middle Ages there were considerable forests in Ireland encompassing 
broad expanses of upland pastures and marshy meadows, unbroken up to 
the seventh century by ditch or dyke. There were no cities or large towns at 
the mouths of the rivers; no stone bridges spanned the latter; stepping 
stones or hurdle bridges at the fords or shallows offered the only mode of 
crossing the broadest rivers and connecting the unpaved roads or bridle 
paths which crossed the country over hill and dale. The forests abounded in 
game — the red deer and wild boar were common; and wolves ravaged the 
flocks, for the 
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most part unprotected by fences even in comparatively later times. 
Scattered over the country were numerous small hamlets, composed mainly 
of wicker cabins. Here and there were some large hamlets or villages that 
had grown up about groups of houses surrounded by an earthen mound or 
rampart. Sometimes the rampart was double, with a deep ditch between. 
The simple rampart and ditch enclosed a cattle-yard and the groups of 
houses of the owners, for every room was a Separate house. 


The enclosed houses belonged to the freemen called airig (sing., aire). The 
sizes of the houses and of the enclosing mound and ditch marked the rank 
(that is, the wealth) of the aire. If his wealth consisted of chattels only, he 
was a bo-aire, or cowaire. When he possessed ancestral land, which was no 
doubt one of the consequences of the Scotic conquest, he was a flaith or 
lord, and was entitled to let his lands for grazing, to have a hamlet in which 
lived labourers, and to keep slaves. The larger fort with two or more ditches 
and ramparts was a dun, where the chieftain or ri lived, and kept his 
hostages if he had subreguli. The houses of all classes were of wood, 
chiefly wattles and wicker-work enclosing clay, and cylindrical in shape, 
with conical roofs thatched with rushes. The oratories were of the same 
form and material, but the larger churches and kingly banqueting halls were 
made of sawn boards. When St. Malachy, who lived in the first half of the 
twelfth century, thought of building a stone oratory at Bangor, it was 
deemed a novelty by the people. Long before this, however, stone churches 
had been built in other parts of Ireland, and many round towers. 


Here and there in the neighbourhood of the hamlets were patches of corn 
grown upon allotments that were annually exchangeable among the 
inhabitants. Around the duine and ratha the cultivation was better, for the 
corn land was the fixed property of the lord, and began to be enclosed by 
fences in the seventh and succeeding centuries. Oats was the chief corn 
crop, but wheat and barley were also grown — chiefly, however, by the 
higher classes. The onion and the parsnip also were cultivated, and mark the 
first stage in kitchen gardening, which, as well as bee-keeping, was 
introduced by the church. Flax and the dye-plants were the chief industrial 


plants. Portions of the pasture lands were reserved as meadows. Tillage was 
rude, the spade and fork being of wood, although sometimes shod with iron. 
There are native names for the different parts of the plough, so we may 
assume that some form of that implement worked by oxen yoked together 
by a simple straight yoke was in use in the very early times. Wheeled carts 
were also known; the wheels were often probably only solid disks, though 
wheels formed of a hub, spokes, and felloes were used for chariots. The 
tilled land was manured. Droves of swine under the charge of swineherds 
wandered through the forests; some belonged to the chiefs, others to flatha, 
or lords, and others again to village communities. The house-fed pig was 
also an important object of domestic economy; its flesh — fresh, pickled, or 
in bacon — was much prized. Indeed, fresh pork was one of the 
inducements held out to visitors to Tir Tairngire or Elysium. 


Horned cattle constituted the chief wealth of the country, and were the 
standard for estimating the worth of anything; for the Irish had no coined 
money, and carried on all commerce by barter. The unit of value was called 
a set (pi. seuti), which appears to mean literally a jewel or precious object 
of any kind. There were several kinds of seuti, differing somewhat in value. 
The king set was a full-grown cow after her third calf; the normal set was 
an average milch cow. Gold, silver, bronze, tin, clothes, and all other kinds 
of property were estimated in seuti, referred to the milch cow as the 
standard. 
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Three seuti, that is, three cows, were equal to a cumal, a word signifying a 
female slave, which reveals an important feature of Irish society to which 
we Shall revert. Sheep formed an important element of wealth in some parts 
of the country, and goats were numerous. The old laws draw a distinction 
between the working horse and the riding horse; both kinds appear to have 
been numerous and of good breed. Bee cultivation was carefully attended 
to, the honey being used both for a kind of confectionery and for making 
metheglin or mead. So important a place did bee culture hold in the rural 


economy of the ancient Irish that the laws regarding bees still extant would 
fill a goodly volume. 


The ancient Irish were a pastoral people, and therefore had certain nomadic 
habits. When they had sown their corn, they drove their herds and flocks to 
the mountains, where such existed, and spent the summer there, returning in 
autumn to reap their corn and take up their abode in their sheltered winter 
residences. Where the tribe had land on the sea-coast they also appear to 
have migrated thither in summer. The chase in the summer occupied the 
freemen, not only as a source of enjoyment, but also as a matter of 
necessity, for wolves were very numerous. For this purpose they bred dogs 
of great swiftness, strength, and sagacity, which seem to have been much 
admired by the Romans. 


Hozisehokls of the Chiefs and Kings 


We have said that the residences within enclosing ramparts did not consist 
of one house with several apartments, but every room was a separate house. 
Thus, to take the residence of an aire, he had the living house, in which he 
slept as well as took his meals, the women’s house, in which spinning and 
other domestic work was carried on, the kitchen, the barn, the calf-house, 
the pig-sty, and the sheep-house. In the residence of chiefs and flatha a sun- 
chamber or grianan was also provided for the mistress of the house, which 
in the large duine appears to have been put on the rampart, so as to escape 
the shadow of the latter. The round houses were made by forming two 
basket-like cylinders, one within the other, and separated by an annular 
space of about a foot, by inserting upright posts in the ground and inter- 
weaving hazel wattles between, the annular space being filled with clay. 
Upon this cylinder was placed a conical cap, thatched with reeds or straw. 


The early Irish houses had no chimney; the fire was made in the centre of 
the house, and the smoke made its exit through the door or through a hole in 
the roof, as in the corresponding Gaulish and German houses. Near the fire, 
fixed in a kind of candlestick, was a candle of tallow or raw beeswax, 
which gave a lurid, smoky flame; this marked a notable advance upon the 
use of a piece of bog-deal. Around the wall in the houses of the wealthy and 
higher classes were arranged the bedsteads, or rather compartments, with 
testers and fronts, which were sometimes of carved yew. The beds were 


made of skin stuffed with feathers. Wooden platters, drinking horns, and 
vessels of yew and bronze were displayed on dressers. Of pottery there was 
none. Large chests and cupboards for holding clothes, meal, and other 
things were placed in convenient places. In the halls of the kings, of whom 
there were several grades, the position of each person’s bed and seat, and 
the joint of meat which he was entitled to receive from the distributor were 
regulated according to a rigid rule of precedence. The arms and horse 
trappings of the master of the house were also displayed on the walls; and 
in the king’s house each person who had a seat in it had his shield 
suspended over him. 
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Every king had hostages for the fealty of his vassals, who sat unarmed in 
the hall, and those who had become forfeited by a breach of treaty or 
allegiance were placed along the wall in fetters. The position of a hostage in 
ancient times was at best unpleasant, but when those who gave him in 
hostage-ship broke their engagements his lot was truly a hard one; he was 
fettered and his life was forfeited. There were places in the king’s hall for 
the judge, the fili or poet, the harper, the various craftsmen, the juggler, and 
fool. The king had his bodyguard of four men always around him; these 
were freed men whom the king had delivered from slavery inherited from 
birth, or to which they had been condemned for crime or debt, for an 
insolvent debtor became in Ireland, as in Rome and, indeed, in most ancient 
societies, the property of his creditor. In an age of perpetual warfare and 
violence, the gratitude of a slave was esteemed a greater safeguard than 
even the ties of blood — a fact which suggests some curious reflections 
concerning the origin of offices at the courts of kings. 


There were also numerous attendants about a king’s house and a lord’s 
house ; these were a very miscellaneous body ; among them were many 
Saxon slaves and the descendants of former slaves, for after the cessation of 
the Irish incursions a regular slave trade grew up, which was only abolished 
by the action of the church not long before the Norman invasion. These 


attendants slept on the ground, in the kitchen, or in cabins outside the fort. It 
was only the higher classes who were provided with beds, and in early 
times not even these. The living room or hall we have been describing also 
served in part as a kitchen, for joints were roasted at the fire in winter, the 
soup boiler was suspended over it, the brewing vat was in it. The house we 
have called the kitchen was rather a room for grinding meal in hand-mills, a 
work done by females (who were slaves in the houses of lords and kings), 
the mak-ing of bread, cheese, etc. 


Fosterage and Marriage 


The children of the upper classes in Ireland were not reared at home, but 
were sent to some one else to be fostered. The children of the greater kings 
were generally fostered by minor kings, and even by kings of their own 
rank. The ollam fdi, or chief poet, ranked in some respects with a tribe king, 
sent his sons to be fostered by the king of his own territory. The fosterage 
might be done for friendship or for some special advantage, but it was 
generally a matter of profit, and there are numerous laws extant fixing the 
coot, and regulating the food and dress of the foster child according to his 
rank. It was customary to educate together a number of youths of very 
different ranks, and the laws laid down regulations for the clothing, food, 
and other expenses of each grade. In like manner a number of maidens were 
fostered together, those of inferior rank serving as companions for the 
daughter of a king. The cost of the fosterage of boys seems to have been 
borne by the mother’s property, that of the daughters by the father’s. The 
ties created by fosterage were nearly as close and as binding on the children 
as those of blood. Fosterage was apparently the consequence of the 
marriage customs. 


It has been stated above that pagan marriage customs survived the 
introduction of Christianity. Of this there is ample evidence. As among all 
tribal communities, the wealth of the contracting parties constituted the 
primary element of a legitimate marriage. The bride and bridegroom should 
be provided with a joint fortune proportionate to their rank. When the bride 
and bridegroom were of equal rank, and the sept of each contributed an 
equal 
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share to the marriage portion, the marriage was legal in the full sense, and 
the wife was a wife of equal rank. If the bride were noble and the 
bridegroom not, the former had to contribute one-third of the marriage 
portion to fulfil the condition of equality. If the bridegroom was the son of a 
flaith, and the bride the daughter of a cowaire, the former contributed one- 
third and the latter two-thirds. In this kind of marriage the husband and wife 
had equal rights over the joint property. The wife of equal rank was the 
chief wife in pagan times, and where the conditions were not fulfilled the 
woman occupied an inferior position, and might have another woman 
placed over her as principal wife. The church endeavoured to make the wife 
of a first marriage, that is, the wife according to canon law, the only true 
wife according to Irish law, but in this it is clear it did not at once succeed. 


The struggle between the marriage laws of the church and the ancient 
customs is curiously illustrated by the continuance of what, according to 
canon and feudal law, was concubinage, as a recognised condition of things 
according to Irish law. These marriages may be called contract marriages, 
and were of various kinds, depending mainly on questions of property, and 
were entered into with the cognizance of the man’s chief wife and of his 
sept. When a woman had sons her position was greatly altered, and her 
position did not materially differ in some respects from that of a chief wife. 
As the tie of the sept was blood, all the acknowledged children of a man, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate according to canon and feudal law, 
belonged equally to his sept. Even adulterine bastardy was no bar to a man 
becoming chief or ri of his tuath, or tribe, as was shown in the case of Hugh 
O’ Neill, earl of Tyrone. As all the children of a chief of household, of 
whatever rank, had equal rights in the sept, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the church to restrict those rights to the children of marriages according to 
canon law, it was necessary to commit their rearing and education to some 
one outside their own sept ; hence the system of fosterage, which at one 
time prevailed in all Aryan communities, as did also, no doubt, the whole of 
the Irish marriage customs, which are a survival in a singularly complete 


and archaic form of customs which had died out elsewhere under the 
influence of Roman and canon law. 


The food of the ancient Irish was very simple, and their table service 
equally so. The former consisted mainly of cakes of oaten bread, cheese, 
curds, milk, butter, and the flesh of all the domestic animals fresh and 
salted. In the eighth century at all events wheat and barley meal were also 
used by the better classes. The legendary food of the Land of Promise 
consisted of fresh pork, new milk, and ale. Of course fish, especially the 
salmon, and game are also to be added to the list. The opsonia were very 
limited — onions and watercresses. The food of the monks was chiefly 
oaten bread, milk, and curd-cheese. The chief drink was ale, the right to 
brew it being apparently confined to flatha (nobility), as was the case in 
many parts of Germany down to the end of the Middle Ages. It seems to 
have been expected that a flaith should be generous to his vassals, retainers, 
and all those about him; the word for open-handedness in Irish, 
flaitheamhuil, is derived from his name; an aphorism fixes the time at 
which he was expected to be bountiful, “for he is not a lawful flaith who 
does not distribute ale on a Sunday.” All the business of the sept and tribe 
was conducted in the ale-house, or cuirmtech, as the chief men of the tribe 
were Called its props — sabaid cuirrntigi. The bards chanted poems, and 
songs were sung to the music of a kind of harp, called a cruot, or of a 
bowed instrument called a timpan; stories were also told, and the guests of 
the ale-house were content to hear the same story over and over again. The 
ollam fili, who only told his story to kings, was, 
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however, expected to know more than seven times fifty great and small 
stories. The amusements were also varied by the jokes of the fool and the 
tricks of the juggler, as in the baronial halls of the Normans at a later period. 


Dress 


The dress of the upper classes was similar to that of a Scottish Highlander 
before it degenerated into the later conventional garb of a Highland 
regiment. It consisted first of the lenn, a kind of loose shirt generally of 
woollen cloth (but linen ones are mentioned), reaching a little below the 
knees of men. and forming what is now called the kilt. This garment was of 
different colours, some being spotted, checkered, and variegated, each tribe 
or clan having apparently special colours. It would also seem that the 
number of colours 
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in the dress indicated the rank of the wearer. The lenna of kings and the 
wealthy Hatha were embroidered, furnished with borders, and even fringe 
of gold is mentioned. Over the lenn came the inar, a kind of closely fitting 
tunic reaching to the hips, and bound around the waist by the criss, a girdle 
or scarf often of some rich colour, especially purple, and frequently, in the 
case of the men’s, the gift of a woman. The inar <jr jacket appears to have 
been open at the breast so as to show off the embroidery of the lenn. Over 
the left shoulder, and fastened with a brooch, hung the brat, a shawl or plaid 
like the modern Scottish one. This garment replaced the skin or fur of a 
wild beast of earlier times, and the brooch the thorn with which it was 
fastened. The brooches were often of beautiful workmanship, as is shown 
by the numerous examples exhibiting endless variety of design which are 
now preserved in museums. 


The legs were bare or covered with a kind of legging or hose fastened by 
thongs; the feet were entirely naked or encased in shoes of raw-hide, also 
fastened with thongs. The only difference between the dress of men and 
women was that the lenn of the latter reached nearly to the ankles and 
formed a petticoat instead of a kilt. The freemen wore their hair long, and 
prided themselves on its curling into ringlets. They sometimes confined it at 
the back of the head in a conical spiral of bronze, silver, or gold. The 


women also wore their hair long, and braided it into tresses, which they 
confined with a pin. The beard was worn long, and was carefully cultivated, 
being often plaited into tresses. The men as well as women, like all ancient 
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barbarous people, were fond of ornaments. They tattooed figures with woad 
on their bodies like the Britons and Picts. They covered their fingers with 
rings, their arms with bracelets; they wore torques or twisted rings of gold 
about the neck. The richer and more powerful kings wore a similar torque 
about the waist, and a golden mind or diadem on state occasions. Every 
woman of rank wore finger rings, bracelets, earrings, and a lann or crescent- 
shaped blade of gold on the front of the head, from which hung behind a 
veil. The queens also wore a golden mind or diadem on state occasions. 


The mind was so attached to a veil or some kind of headdress that it seems 
to have formed a complete covering for the head. Ladies also had carved 
combs and ornamental workboxes; they used oil for the hair, and dyed their 
eyelashes black with the juice of a berry, and their nails crimson with a dye 
like archil. The lenn or kilt seems to have been the garb of freemen only ; 
the men of the servile classes wore braccw, or tight-fitting breeches, 
reaching to near the ankles, the upper part of the body being either left 
altogether naked, or covered by a short cloak without sleeves. In winter all 
classes appear to have worn a long coat or cloak with a cochvll or hood. 
Coats or cloaks of this kind made of a brown frieze were regarded in the 
seventh and eighth centuries as peculiarly Irish, owing, no doubt, to the 
great number of missionaries and scholars from Ireland who wandered over 
Europe clothed in such long cloaks, with a book wallet and a kind of leather 
bottle slung on their shoulders, and a thick, knotted staff in the hand. It is 
from them the Benedictine monks borrowed the dress which has since 
become the characteristic habit of religious orders. The name cowl in 
English, and all the cognate forms in other languages, are, no doubt, from 
the Gaulish word corresponding to the Irish cochull. The two Irishmen who 
accompanied the Icelander, Thorfinn Karlsefnisson, in his voyage from 
Greenland when he discovered America in the ninth century, wore coats 
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which are called by the same name which the Northmen gave the monk’s 
cowl. 


The principal weapon of the Irish soldiers was a pike or lance with a very 
long handle; some were also armed with a short sword suspended by a belt 
across the shoulder, and a shield. It is probable that bronze lance-heads and 
swords were used down to early Christian times, and even later, though the 
use of iron weapons must have been known from the period of the Scotic 
invasions of Britain. The shields were of two kinds: one a light round or 
slightly oval wooden target covered with hide, and in earlier times in the 
case of rich warriors a bronze disk with numerous bosses, backed with 
wood; and the other the sciath or oblong bulged shield of wicker work 
covered with hide. Some carried stone hammers or war axes, and in the 
ninth and succeeding centuries an iron one, the use of which was learned 
from the Northmen. War-hats, cuirasses, and other defensive armour were 
very little if at all used before the Danish wars. In Irish legendary tales 
some of the heroes are equipped in leather cuirasses, and wear crested 
helmets and war-hats, but these are no doubt interpolations in the narrative 
of later times. 


Landholding 


The tuath or territory of a ri or king was divided among the septs. The lands 
of a sept (fine) consisted of the estates in severalty of the lords (flatha), and 
of the ferand duthaig or common lands of the sept. The dwellers on each of 
these kinds of land differed materially from each other. On the former lived 
a motley population of slaves, horse boys, and mercenaries composed of 
broken men of other clans, many of whom were fugitives from justice 
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the sept or tribe, and entirely dependent on the bounty of the lord, and 
consequently living about his fortified residence. The poorer servile classes, 


or cottiers, wood-cutters, swineherds, etc., who had right of domicile 
(acquired after three generations), lived here and there in small hamlets on 
the mountains and poorer lands of the estate. The good lands were let to a 
class of tenants called fuidirs, of whom there were several kinds, some 
grazing the land with their own cattle, others receiving both land and cattle 
from the lord. Fuidirs had no rights in the clan or sept; some were true serfs, 
others tenants-at-will ; they lived in scattered homesteads like the farmers 
of the present time. The lord was responsible before the law for the acts of 
all the servile classes on his estates, both newcomers and senchleithe, i.e., 
descendants of fuidirs, slaves, etc., whose families had lived on the estate 
during the time of three lords. He paid their blood-fines, etc., and received 
compensation for their slaughter, maiming, or plunder. The fuidirs were the 
chief source of a lord’s wealth, and he was consequently always anxious to 
increase them. 


As every man in a fine or sept had a right to build a house on the ferand 
dulhaig or common land, the size of the house and extent of land which 
might be permanently enclosed as a yard or lawn depending upon the rank 
of the man, that is, upon his wealth, the clansmen occupied chiefly isolated 
homesteads and cabins; some of the latter being occasionally grouped in 
hamlets. Clansmen who possessed twenty-one cows and upwards were airig 
(sing. aire), or as we should say had the franchise, and might fulfil the 
functions of bail, witness, etc. When an aire died his family did not always 
divide the inheritance, but formed “a joint and undivided family” the head 
of which was an aire, and thus kept up the rank of the family. Three or four 
poor clansmen might combine their property and agree to form a “joint 
family,” one of whom as the head would be an aire. In consequence of this 
organisation the homesteads of airig included several families — those of 
his brothers, sons, etc. A rich bo-aire (cowaire, i.e., an aire whose wealth 
consisted in cattle) was allotted a certain portion of the common land in 
consideration of affording hospitality to travellers entitled to free quarters 
from the clan; he was called a briugu (gen. briugad) or bruigjer, that is, man 
of the brog or burg. He acted as a kind of rural magistrate, and the meetings 
of a clan for the election of the ri took place at his house or brog. The stock 
of a bo-aire was partly his own and partly the gift of the chief. Every man 
was bound to accept stock from the chief proportionate to his rank; in return 
he was obliged to pay a certain customary tribute (6es tigi, house tribute). A 


man might also agree to take more stock and pay rent in kind. Such men, 
whose position was, however, thereby much altered, were called biathachs 
(from Mad, food). A man might with the consent of his sept enter into a 
similar contract with the flaith of another sept, so that the biathachs or 
victuallers included also some of those called fuidirs. A lord might receive 
his biad or food at his own residence, or go to the house of his biathach 
accompanied by a retinue and eat it there, or send his mercenaries, horses, 
dogs, etc., there, to be supported, which was the usual way. The biathachs 
were consequently liable to suffer great oppression. 


Learned Professions; (he Assemblies 


The professions accounted noble, such as those of ecna (wisdom), which 
included law and medicine, and fdidecht or divination, which in Christian 
times was that of the bards or rhymesters, formed a number of schools each 
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under an ollam or doctor, who was provided with mensal land for the 
support of himself and his scholars. He was also entitled to free quarters for 
himself and a retinue, including dogs and horses, so that when he travelled 
he had a kind of ambulatory school with him. The ollcmi bretheman or 
chief of a law school was the chief britliem (brehon or judge) of his tuath. 
The Hag or leech had also his apprentices, and treated his surgical patients 
in his own house. The harper, the cerd or artist in metals, and the smith 
were also provided with mensal land, and gave their skill and the product of 
their labour as their bes tigi or customary tribute in return for the gifts 
bestowed by their chief. 


Popular assemblies, which were held in the open air, were of various kinds; 
thus the methel flatha was a gathering of the vassals of a lord to reap his 
com, clear his roads, etc. The fine or sept had its special meeting, 
summoned by the aire fine or chief of the sept for many purposes, such as 
the assessment of blood-fines due from the sept, and the distribution of 


those due to it. The clan had also its gathering to deliberate on important 
questions, such as peace and war, in which every aire or fully qualified 
clansman had a voice. The most important of all popular assemblies was, 
however, the oenach or fair, summoned by a king, those summoned by the 
kings of provinces having the character of national assemblies. The oenach 
had a fourfold object: (1) the promulgation of laws, and the rehearsal of 
pedigrees upon which depended the succession of the princes ; (2) the 
recitation of poetry and tales, musical contests, exhibition of works of 
artists in metals, etc., and the award of prizes to the professional classes; (3) 
popular sports, such as horse-racing, wrestling, etc.; and (4) the barter of all 
kinds of wares. The oenach in pagan times was an essentially religious 
festival celebrated in the great cemeteries, each clan, and in the minor fairs 
each sept, holding its assembly on the grave mound of their ancestors. Nor 
did it entirely lose its religious character in Christian times, for the oenach 
opened and closed with religious ceremonies. The women and men 
assembled in separate airechta or gatherings, and no man durst enter the 
women’s airecht under pain of death. The brithem (brehon) or judge seated 
on a stone chair raised above the heads of the people delivered his 
judgment, the suide recounted the pedigrees of the chiefs, the filid sounded 
their praises and told the deeds of the clans in verse, the cerda or artists in 
metal exhibited their work. Foreign traders came thither with their wares, 
which they exchanged for native produce, especially for the coarse woollen 
fabrics which even in the eighth century were celebrated on the Continent. 
Every one was expected to appear at the oenach or fair in his or her best 
clothes and ornaments, and careful provision was made by the law to 
prevent creditors from unjustly withholding ornaments pledged with them 
on the occasion of a fair. Crimes committed at an oenach or other solemn 
assembly could not be commuted by payment of fines. The inauguration of 
a king took place at some sacred place where there was an ancient tree or 
grove, the nemet of the clan, the cutting down of which was the greatest 
insult a conqueror could offer to the conquered.6 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND 


Up to this time almost the only connection between England and Ireland 
was that of the commerce carried on between some of the opposite ports; 
scarcely any political intercourse had ever taken place between the two 


countries. Her church, indeed, attached Ireland to the rest of Christendom; 
and some correspondence is still preserved that passed between her kings 
and prelates and the English archbishops Lanfranc and Anselm, relating 
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chiefly to certain points in which the latter conceived the ecclesiastical 
discipline of the neighbouring island to stand in need of reformation. The 
bishops also of the Danish towns in Ireland appear to have been usually 
consecrated by the archbishop of Canterbury.” 


It is related that William Rufus, standing once on the Welsh cliffs, looked 
across the waters toward Ireland and cried, “Some day I will gather together 
all the ships of my kingdom and make a bridge of them upon which I shall 
cross over to that land and conquer it.” A certain king of Leinster to whom 
fche story of the king’s boastful threat was related, after listening 
thoughtfully to the relation asked quietly, “After uttering such a mighty 
threat as that did this king add ‘if the Lord will’>?” Receiving a negative 
reply the Irishman returned, ” Since he expects to accomplish this conquest 
by his own power, and without divine aid, I think I need not greatly fear his 
coming.” a 


But almost the single well-authenticated instance of any interference by the 
one nation in the civil affairs of the other since the Norman conquest, was 
in the rebellion of Robert de Belesme, in the beginning of the reign of 
Henry I, when that nobleman’s brother, Arnulph de Montgomery, is said by 
some of the Welsh chroniclers to have passed over to Ireland, and to have 
there obtained from King Murtough O’Brien, both supplies for the war and 
the hand of his daughter for himself. It is said, indeed, that both the 
Conqueror and Henry I had meditated the subjugation of Ireland; and 
Malmesbury’ affirms that the latter English king had Murtough and his 
successors so entirely at his devotion that they wrote nothing but adulation 
of him, nor did anything but what he ordered. 


It would appear that a project of conquest had been entertained by Henry II, 
from the very commencement of his reign. The same year in which he came 
to the throne witnessed the elevation to the popedom of the only 
Englishman that ever wore the triple crown — Nicholas Breakspeare, who 
assumed the name of Adrian IV. Very soon after his coronation Henry sent 
an embassy to Rome, at the head of which was the learned John of 
Salisbury, ostensibly to congratulate Adrian on his succession, but really to 
solicit the new pope for his sanction to the scheme of the conquest of 
Ireland. Adrian granted a bull, in the terms or to the effect desired, and 
before the end of the same year the matter was submitted by Henry to a 
great council of his barons; but the undertaking was opposed by many of 
those present, and especially by his mother, the empress; and in 
consequence it was for the time given up. 


Henry’s attention was not recalled to the subject till many years after. The 
course of the story now carries us back again to Ireland, and to another of 
the provincial kings of that country whom we have already mentioned — 
Dermot MacMurrough, king of Leinster. This prince had early signalised 
himself by his sanguinary ferocity, even on a stage where all the actors were 
men of blood. So far back as the year 1140, in order to break the power of 
his nobility, he had seventeen of the chief of them seized at once, all of 
whom that he did not put to death he deprived of their eyes. 


His most noted exploit, however, was of a different character. Dervorgilla, a 
lady of great beauty, was the wife of Tigernan O’ Rourke, the lord of Brefni, 
a district in Leinster, and the old enemy of MacMurrough. The sworn foe of 
her husband, however, was the object of Dervorgilla’s guilty passion ; and 
at her own suggestion, it is said, when her husband was absent on a military 
expedition, the king of Leinster came and carried her off. This happened in 
the year 1153, when the supreme sovereignty was in the possession of 
Turlough O’Connor. To him O’ Rourke applied for the means of avenging 
his wrong, and received from him such effective assistance as to be enabled 
to 
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recover both his wife and the property she had carried off with her. But 
from this time MacMurrough and O’ Rourke kept up a spiteful contest, with 
alternating fortunes, for many years. So long as Turlough lived, O’ Rourke 
had a steady ally in the common sovereign, and the king of Leinster was 
effectually kept in check by their united power. 


The succeeding reign of O’ Loughlin, on the other hand, was, for the whole 
of the ten years that it lasted, a period of triumphant revenge to 
MacMurrough. But the recovery of the supremacy on O’Loughlin’s death, 
by the house of O’Con-nor, at last put an end to the long and bitter strife. A 
general combination was now formed against the king of Leinster; King 
Roderick, the lord of Brefni, and his father-in-law, the prince of Meath, 
united their forces for the avowed purpose of driving him from the 
kingdom; they were joined by many of his own subjects, both Irish and 
Danish, to whom his tyranny had rendered him odious; and O’ Rourke put 
himself at the head of the whole. MacMurrough made some effort to defend 
himself; but finding himself deserted by all, he sought safety in flight, and 
left his kingdom for the present to the disposal of his conquerors. They set 
another prince of his own family on the vacant throne. 


Meanwhile the deposed and fugitive king had embarked for England, to 
seek the aid of King Henry, in return for which he was ready to 
acknowledge himself the vassal of the English monarch. On landing at 
Bristol, some time in the summer of 1167, he found that Henry was on the 
Continent, and thither he immediately proceeded. Henry, when he came to 
him in Aquitaine, was ” busied,” says Giraldus,J’ ” in great and weighty 
affairs, yet most courteously he received him and liberally rewarded him. 
And the king, having at large and orderly heard the causes of his exile, and 
of his repair unto him, he took his oath of allegiance and swore him to be 
his true vassal and subject, and thereupon granted and gave him letters- 
patent in manner and form as followeth: ‘Henry, king of England, duke of 
Normandy and Aquitaine, and earl of Anjou, unto all his subjects, 
Englishmen, Normans, Scots, and all other nations and people being his 
subjects, sendeth greeting. Whensoever these our letters shall come unto 
you, know ye that we have received Dermot, prince of Leinster, into our 


protection, grace, and favour; wherefore, who-soever within our jurisdiction 
will aid and help him, our trusty subject, for the recovery of his land, let 
him be assured of our favour and license in that behalf.” 


THE GERALDINES 


It would scarcely appear, from the tenour of these merely permissive letters, 
that Henry looked forward to any result so important as the conquest of 
Ireland; the other “great and weighty affairs” had long withdrawn his 
thoughts from that project; and embarrassed both by his war with the 
French king, and his more serious contest with Becket at home, he was at 
present as little as ever in a condition to resume the serious consideration of 
it. Dermot MacMurrough, however, returned to England, well satisfied with 
what he had got. “And by his daily journeying,” proceeds Giraldus, “he 
came at length unto the noble town of Bristow (Bristol), where, because 
ships and boats did daily repair, and come from out of Ireland, he, very 
desirous to hear of the state of his people and country, did, for a time, 
sojourn and make his abode; and whilst he was there, he would oftentimes 
cause the king’s letters to be openly read, and did then offer great 
entertainment and promised liberal wages to all such as would help or serve 
him; but it served not.” 
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At length, however, he chanced to meet Richard de Clare, earl of Pembroke, 
sumamed Strongbow, with whom he soon came to an agreement. 
Strongbow, on the promise of the hand of Dermot’s eldest daughter, Eva, 
and the succession to the throne of Leinster, engaged to come over to 
Ireland, with a sufficient military force to effect the deposed king’s 
restoration, in the following spring. A short time after this, Dermot having 
gone to the town of St. David’s, there made another engagement with two 
young noblemen, Maurice Fitz-Gerald and Robert Fitz-Stephen, both sons 
of the Lady Nesta, a daughter of one of the Welsh princes Rhys-ap-Tudor, 
who, after having been mistress to Henry I, married Gerald, governor of 


Pembroke Castle, and lord of Carew, and finally became wife of Stephen de 
Marisco or Maurice, 


Christ Cathedral, Dublin 


Built about 1038 


constable of the castle of Cardigan : Fitz-Gerald was her son by her first 
marriage, and Fitz-Stephen by her second. 


To these two half-brothers, in consideration of their coming over to him 
with a certain force at the same time with Strongbow, Dermot engaged to 
grant the town of Wexford, with two cantreds (or hundreds) of land 
adjoining in fee for ever. These arrangements being completed, “Dermot,” 
continues the historian,’ ” being weary of his exiled life and distressed 
estate, and therefore the more desirous to draw homewards for the recovery 
of his own, and for which he had so long travelled and sought abroad, he 
first went to the church of St. David’s to make his orisons and prayers, and 
then, the weather being fair and wind good, he adventured the seas about 
the middle of August, and having a merry passage, he shortly landed in his 
ungrateful country; and, with a very impatient mind, hazarded himself 
among and through the middle of his enemies; and, coming safely to Ferns, 
he was very honourably received of the clergy there, who after their ability 
did refresh and succour him. But he for a time dissembling his princely 
estate, continued as a private man all that winter following among them.” It 
would appear, however, that he was rash enough to show himself in arms in 
the beginning of the year 1169, 


[‘ Geraldus Cambrensis, the historian of the invasion, was himself closely 
related to the principal actors in this remarkable drama. He was the son of 
Nesta’s daughter Angareth and William de Barri, ancestor of the Irish 
Barrys. | 
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before any of his promised English succours had arrived; and that the result 
of this premature attempt was, that he was again easily beaten by King 
Roderick and O’ Rourke. 


THE COMING OF THE ANGLO-NORMANS 


His allies in England meanwhile did not forget him. Robert Fitz-Stephen 
was the first to set out about the beginning of May, accompanied with thirty 
gentlemen of his own kindred, sixty men in coats of mail, and three hundred 
picked archers; they shipped themselves in three small vessels, and sailing 
right across from St. David’s Head, landed at a creek now called the Bann, 
about twelve miles to the south of the city of Wexford. Along with them 
also came the paternal uncle of Strongbow, Hervey de Montemarisco or 
Mountmaurice. On the day following two more vessels arrived at the same 
place, bearing Maurice of Prendergast, ” a lusty and a hardy man, born 
about Milford, in West Wales,” with ten more gentlemen and sixty archers. 
MacMurrough was not long in hearing of their arrival, on which he 
instantly sent five hundred men to join them, under his illegitimate son 
Donald, and ” very shortly after, he himself also followed with great joy and 
gladness.” 


It was now determined to march upon the town of Wexford. “When they of 
the town,” proceeds the narrative, “heard thereof, they being a fierce and 
unruly people, but yet much trusting to their wonted fortune, came forth 
about two thousand of them, and were determined to wage and give battle.” 
On beholding the imposing armour and array of the English, however, they 
drew back, and, setting the suburbs on fire, took refuge within the walls of 
the town. For that day all the efforts of the assailants to effect an entrance 
were vain. The next morning, after the solemn celebration of mass, they 
made ready to renew the assault upon the town ; but the besieged, seeing 
this, lost heart, and saved them further trouble by offering to surrender. Four 
of the chief inhabitants were given up to MacMurrough as pledges for the 
fidelity of their fellow-citizens; and he, on his part, immediately performed 
his promise to his English friends, by making over to Fitz-Stephen and Fitz- 
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Gerald the town that had thus fallen into his hands, with the territories 
thereunto adjoining and appertaining. To Hervey of Mountmaurice he also 
gave two cantreds, lying along the seaside between Wexford and Waterford. 


This first exploit was followed up by an incursion into the district of Os- 
sory, the prince of which had well earned the enmity of Dermot by having 
some years before seized his eldest son and put out his eyes. The Ossorians 
at first boldly stood their ground, and as long as they kept to their bogs and 
woods, the invading force, though now increased by an accession from the 
town of Wexford to about three thousand men, made little impression upon 
them ; but at last they were imprudent enough to allow themselves to be 
drawn into the open country, when Robert Fitz-Stephen fell upon them with 
a body of horse, and threw down the ill-armed and unprotected multitude, 
or scattered them in all directions; those that were thrown to the ground the 
foot-soldiers straight despatched, cutting off their heads with their battle- 
axes. Three hundred bleeding heads were laid at the feet of Dermot, “who, 
turning every of them, one by one, to know them, did then for joy hold up 
both his hands, and with a loud voice thanked God most highly. Among 
these there was the head of one whom especially and above all the rest he 
mortally hated; and he, taking up that by the hair and ears, with his teeth 
most horribly and cruelly bit away his nose and lips! ” After this disaster 
the people of Ossory made no further resistance; they suffered their 
invaders to march across the 
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whole breadth of their country, murdering, spoiling, burning, and laying 
waste wherever they passed. 


All this had taken place before anything was heard of MacMurrough’s old 
enemies, King Roderick and O’Rourke, whom surprise and alarm seem to 
have deprived at first of the power of action. But news was now brought 


that the monarch was levying an army, and that the princes and nobility of 
the land were, at his call, about to meet in a great council at the ancient 
royal seat of Tara, in Meath. On receiving this intelligence, Dormot and his 
English friends, withdrawing from Ossory, took up a position of great 
natural strength in the midst of the hills and bogs in the neighbourhood of 
Ferns. Their small force was speedily surrounded by the numerous army of 
King Roderick, and it would seem that if they could not have been attacked 
in their stronghold, they might have been starved into a surrender, at no 
great expense of patience. But, notwithstanding the inferiority of their 
numbers, Roderick appears to have been a good deal more afraid of them 
than they were of him; disunion had broken out in the council, which, after 
assembling at Tara, had adjourned to Dublin; and the Irish king had 
probably reason to fear that, if he could not bring the affair to a speedy 
termination, he would soon be left in no condition to keep the field at all. 


In thi? feeling he attempted, by presents and promises, to seduce Fitz- 
Stephen; failing in that, he next tried to persuade MacMurrough to come 
over and make common cause with his countrymen against the foreigners ; 
at last, when there was reason to apprehend that the enemy, encouraged by 
these manifestations of timidity, were about to come out and attack him he 
actually sent messengers to sue for peace; on which, after some 
negotiations, it was agreed that MacMurrough should be reinstated in his 
kingdom. 


It does not appear what terms MacMurrough professed to make in his treaty 
for his English allies. It is affirmed that it was agreed between him and 
Roderick that he should send them all home as soon as he had restored his 
kingdom to order, and in the mean time should procure no more of them to 
come over. But other forces were abeady on their way from England, and 
those in Ireland looked to remain there. This was soon proved by the arrival 
at Wexford of two more ships, bringing over Maurice Fitz-Gerald, with an 
additional force of ten gentlemen, thirty horsemen, and about one hundred 
archers and foot soldiers. On receiving this accession of strength, 
MacMurrough immediately cast his recent engagements and oaths to the 
winds. His first movement with his new auxiliaries was against the city of 
Dublin, which had not fully returned to its submission; he soon compelled 
the citizens to sue for peace, to swear fealty to him, and to give hostages. 


He then sent a party of his English friends to assist his son-in-law, the 
prince of Limerick, whose territory had been attacked by King Roderick. 
The royal forces were speedily defeated. 


STRONGBOW 


From this time MacMurrough and the English adventurers seem to have 
raised their hopes to nothing short of the conquest of the whole coimtry. By 
their advice he despatched messengers to England to urge the earl of 
Pembroke to come over with his force immediately. All Leinster, he said, 
was completely reduced, and there could be no doubt that the earl’s 
presence with the force he had engaged to bring with him would soon add 
the other provinces to that conquest. 
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Strongbow1 deemed it prudent, before he took any decided step, to in-form 
King Henry of the proposal, and obtain the royal sanction to comply with it. 
Henry, with his usual deep policy, would only answer his request evasively; 
but the earl ventured to understand him in a favourable sense, and returned 
home with his mind made up for the venture. As soon as the winter was 
over he sent to Ireland, as the first portion of his force, ten gentlemen and 
seventy archers, under the command of his relation, Raymond Fitz-William, 
surnamed, from his corpulency, le Gros, afterwards altered into the Anglo- 
Irish name of Grace. He and his company landed at a rock about four miles 
east from the city of Waterford, in the beginning of May, 1170. 


They had scarcely time to cast a, trench and to build themselves a 
temporary fort of turf and twigs, when they were attacked by a body of 
three 


Castle and Abbey op Castledermott, Kildare Founded In the 12th century 


thousand of the people of Waterford ; but this mob were scattered with 
frightful slaughter. Five hundred of them were cut down in the pursuit ; and 
then, as Giraldus asserts, the ” victors, being weary with killing, cast a great 
num-ber of those whom they had taken prisoners headlong from the rocks 
into the seas, and so drowned them.” 


The earl of Pembroke did not set sail till the beginning of September. He 
then embarked at Milford Haven, with a force of two hundred gentlemen, 
and one thousand fighting men, and on the vigil of St. Bartholomew landed 
in the neighbourhood of the city of Waterford, which still remained unre- 
duced. On the following day Raymond le Gros came with great joy to 
welcome him, attended by forty of his company. ” And on the morrow, 
upon St. Bartholomew’s Day, being Tuesday, they displayed their banners, 
and in good array they marched to the walls of the city, being fully bent and 
determined to give the assault.” 


The citizens, however, defended themselves with great spirit; and the 
assailants were twice driven back from the walls. But Raymond, who, by 
the consent of all, had been appointed to the command, now ” having espied 
a little house of timber, standing half upon posts without the walls, called 
his men together, and encouraged them to give a new assault at that place; 
and 


[‘ Giraldus’ has left us a minute picture of Strongbow. ” The countenance 
of the renowned adventurer,” he tells us, “was feminine and his voice was 
thin; he was gentle and courteous in his manners; what he could not gain by 
force he gained by address; in peace he was more ready to obey than 
command ; when not in battle was more a soldier than a general, in battle 
more a general than a soldier ; always took his companions into counsel and 
undertook no enterprise without their advice; in action was the sure rallying 
point of his troops; and of unshaken constancy in either fortune or war, 
neither to be disturbed by adversity nor thrown off his balance by success.”! 
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having hewed down the posts whereupon the house stood, the same fell 
down, together with a piece of the town wall; and then, a way being thus 
opened, they entered into the city, and killed the people in the streets 
without pity or mercy, leaving them lying in great heaps; and thus, with 
bloody hands, they obtained a bloody victory.” MacMurrough arrived along 
with Fitz-Gerald and Fitz-Stephen while the work of plunder and carnage 
was still proceeding; and it was in the midst of the desolation which 
followed the sacking of the miserable city that, in fulfilment of his compact 
with Strongbow, the marriage ceremony was solemnised between his 
daughter Eva and that nobleman. 


Immediately after this they again spread their banners, and set out on their 
march for Dublin. The inhabitants of that city, who were mostly of Danish 
race, had taken the precaution of stationing troops at different points along 
the common road from Waterford; but Dermot led his followers by another 
way among the mountains, and, to the consternation of the citizens, made 
his appearance before the walls ere they were aware that he had left 
Waterford. A negotiation was attempted, but, while it was still going on, 
Raymond and his friend, Miles or Milo de Cogan, “more willing to 
purchase honour in the wars than gain it in peace, with a company of lusty 
young gentlemen, suddenly ran to the walls, and, giving the assault, brake 
in, entered the city, and obtained the victory, making no small slaughter of 
their enemies.” 


Leaving Dublin in charge of Milo de Cogan, Strongbow next proceeded, on 
the instigation of Dermot, to invade the district of Meath, anciently 
considered the fifth province of Ireland, and set apart as the peculiar 
territory of the supreme sovereign, but which King Roderick had lately 
made over to his friend O’ Rourke. The Anglo-Norman chief, although he 
seems to have met with no resistance from the inhabitants, now laid it waste 
from one end to the other. While all this was going on, the only effort in 
behalf of his crown or his country that Roderick is recorded to have made 
was the sending a rhetorical message to MacMurrough, commanding him to 
return to his allegiance and dismiss his foreign allies, if he did not wish that 
the life of his son, whom he had left in pledge, should be sacrificed. To this 


threat MacMurrough at once replied that he never would desist from his 
enterprise until he had not only subdued all Connaught, but won to himself 
the monarchy of all Ireland. Infuriated by this defiance, the other savage 
instantly gave orders to cut off MacMurrough’s son’s head. 


But now the adventurers were struck on a sudden with no little perplexity 
by the arrival of a proclamation from King Henry, prohibiting the passing of 
any more ships from any port in England to Ireland, and commanding all 
his subjects now in the latter country to return from thence before Easter, on 
pain of forfeiting all their lands and being forever banished from the realm. 
A consultation being held in this emergency, it was resolved that Raymond 
le Gros should be despatched to the king, who was in Aquitaine, with letters 
from Strongbow reminding Henry that he had taken up the cause of Dermot 
MacMurrough (as he conceived) with the royal permission; and 
acknowledging for himself and his companions that whatever they had 
acquired in Ireland, either by gift or otherwise, they considered not their 
own, but as held for him their liege lord, and as being at his absolute 
disposal. The immediate effect of the proclamation was to deal a heavy 
blow at their cause, by the discouragement it spread among their adherents, 
and by cutting off the supplies both of men and victuals they had counted 
upon receiving from England. 


Things were in this state when a new enemy suddenly appeared — a body 
of 
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Danes and Norwegians brought to attack the city of Dublin by its former 
Danish ruler, who had made his escape when it was lately taken, and had 
been actively employed ever since in preparing and fitting out this 
armament. They came in sixty ships, and as soon as they had landed 
proceeded to the assault. “They were all mighty men of war,” says the 
description of them in Giraldus, ” and well appointed after the Danish 
manner.” The attack was made upon the east gate of the city, and Milo de 


Cogan soon found that the small force under his command could make no 
effective resistance. But the good fortune that had all along waited upon 
him and his associates was still true to them. His brother, seeing how he 
was pressed, led out a few men by the south gate, and attacking the 
assailants from behind, spread such confusion through their ranks, that after 
a short effort to recover themselves they gave way to their panic and took to 
flight. Great numbers of them were slain, and their leader himself, being 
taken prisoner, so exasperated the Anglo-Norman commander when he was 
brought into his presence, that Milo de Cogan ordered his head to be struck 
off on the spot. 


It would appear to have been not long after this that Dermot MacMurrough 
died, on which it is said that Strongbow took the title and assumed the 
authority of king of Leinster in right of his wife. Raymond le Gros had now 
also returned from Aquitaine; he had delivered the letter with which he was 
charged, but Henry had sent no answer, and had not even admitted him to 
his presence. 


Meanwhile, on the side of the Irish, there was one individual, Laurence, 
archbishop of Dublin, who saw that the moment was favourable for yet 
another effort to save the country. Chiefly by his exertions, a great 
confederacy was formed of all the native princes, together with those of 
Man and the other surrounding islands, and a force was assembled around 
Dublin, with King Roderick as its commander-in-chief, to the number, it is 
affirmed, of thirty thousand men. Strongbow and Raymond and Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald had all thrown themselves into the city, but their united forces 
did not make twice as many hundreds as the enemy numbered thousands. 


For the space of two months, however, the investing force appears to have 
sat still in patient expectation. Their hope was that want of victuals would 
compel the garrison to surrender; and at length a message came from 
Strongbow, and a negotiation was opened; but before any arrangement was 
concluded an extraordinary turn of fortune suddenly changed the whole 
position of affairs. While the besieged were anxiously deliberating on what 
it would be best for them to do, Donald Kavanagh, a son of the late king 
Dermot, contrived to make his way into the city, and informed them that 
their friend, Fitz-Stephen,was besieged by the people of Wexford in his 


castle of Carrig, near that place, and that if not relieved within a few days 
he would assuredly, with his wife and children and the few men who were 
with him, fall into the hands of the enemy. 


Fitz-Gerald proposed and Raymond seconded the gallant counsel that, 
rather than seek to preserve their lives with the loss of all besides, they 
should make a bold attempt to cut their way to their distressed comrades, 
and at the worst, die like soldiers and knights. The animating appeal nerved 
every heart. With all speed each man got ready and buckled on his armour, 
and the little band was soon set in array in three divisions. All things being 
thus arranged, about the hour of nine in the morning they suddenly rushed 
forth from one of the gates and threw themselves upon the vast throng of 
the enemy, whom their sudden onset so bewildered and confounded that, 
while many were killed or thrown to the ground, the bold assailants scarcely 
encountered 
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any resistance, and in a short time the scattered host was flying before them 
in all directions. King Roderick himself escaped with difficulty, and almost 
undressed, for he had been regaling himself with the luxury of a bath. Great 
store of victuals, armour, and other spoils was found in the deserted camp, 
with which the victors returned at night to the city, and there set everything 
in order, and left a garrison well provided with all necessaries, before 
setting out the next morning to the relief of their friends at Wexford. 


The earl and his company marched on unopposed till they came to a narrow 
pass in the midst of bogs, in a district called the Odrone or Idrone. Here 
they found the way blocked up by a numerous force, but after a sharp 
action, in which the Irish leader fell, they succeeded in overcoming this 
hindrance, and were enabled to pursue their journey. They had nearly 
reached Wexford when intelligence was received that “Fitz-Stephen and his 
companions were in the hands of the enemy. After standing out for several 
clays against the repeated attacks of three thousand men he and those with 


him, consisting of only five gentlemen and a few archers, had been induced 
to deliver up the fort on receiving an assurance, solemnly confirmed by the 
oaths of the bishops of Kildare and Wexford, and others of the clergy, that 
Dublin had fallen, and that the earl with all the rest of their friends there 
were killed. They promised Fitz-Stephen that if he would surrender they 
would conduct him to a place of safety, and secure him and his men from 
the vengeance of King Roderick. But as soon as they had got possession of 
their persons, “some,” according to Giraldus, “they killed, some they beat, 
some they wounded, and some they cast into prison.” Fitz-Stephen himself 
they carried away with them to an island called Beg-Eri, or Little Erin, 
lying not far from Wexford, having fled thither, after setting that town on 
fire, when they heard that Strongbow had got out of Dublin and was on his 
march to their district. They now sent to inform the earl that if he continued 
his approach they would cut off the heads of Fitz-Stephen and his 
companions. Deterred by this threat, Strongbow deemed it best to turn aside 
from Wexford, and to take his way to Waterford. 


KING HENRY IN IRELAND 


Meanwhile it had been determined to make another application to Henry, 
and Hervey of Mountmaurice had been despatched to England for that 
purpose. On reaching Waterford, Strongbow found Hervey there, just 
returned, with the king’s commands that the earl should repair to him 
without delay. He and Hervey accordingly took ship. As soon as they 
landed they proceeded to where Henry was, at Newnham, in 
Gloucestershire. He had returned from the Continent about two months 
before, and had ever since been actively employed in collecting and 
equipping an army and fleet, and making other preparations for passing 
over into Ireland. When Strongbow presented himself he at first refused to 
see him ; but after a short time he consented to receive his offers of entire 
submission. It was agreed that the earl should surrender to the king in full 
possession the city of Dublin, and all other towns and forts which he held 
along the coast of Ireland; on which condition he should be allowed to 
retain the rest of his acquisitions under subjection to the English crown. 
This arrangement being concluded, the king, attended by Strongbow and 
other lords, embarked at Milford. His force consisted of five hundred 
knights or gentlemen, and about four thousand common soldiers. He landed 


at a place now called the Crook, near Waterford, on the 18th of October, 
1171. 


In the short interval that had elapsed since the departure of Strongbow, 
another attack had been made upon Dublin by Tigernan O’ Rourke; but the 
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forces of the Irish prince were dispersed with great slaughter in a sudden 
sally by Milo de Cogan. This proved the last effort for the present of Irish 
independence. When the English king made his appearance in the country 
he found its conquest already achieved, and nothing remaining for him to 
do except to receive the eagerly offered submission of its various princes 
and chieftains. 


The first that presented themselves were the citizens of Wexford, who had 
so treacherously obtained possession of the person of Fitz-Stephen ; and 
they endeavoured to make a merit of this discreditable exploit — bringing 
their prisoner along with them as a rebellious subject, whom they had 
seized while engaged in making war without the consent of his sovereign. 
Before Henry removed from Waterford, the king of Cork, Desmond, came 
to him of his own accord, and took his oath of fealty. From Waterford he 
proceeded with his army to Lismore, and thence to Cashel, near to which 
city, on the banks of the Suir, he received the homage of the other chief 
Munster prince, the king of Thomond or Limerick. The prince of Ossory 
and the other inferior chiefs of Munster hastened to follow the examples of 
their betters; and Henry, after receiving their submission, and leaving 
garrisons both in Cork and Limerick, returned through Tipperary to 
Waterford. 


Soon after, leaving Robert Fitz-Bernard in command there, he set out for 
Dublin. Wherever he stopped on his march, the neighbouring princes and 
chiefs repaired to him and acknowledged themselves his vassals. Among 
them was Tigernan O’ Rourke. “But Roderick, the monarch,” it is added, ” 
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came no nearer than to the side of the river Shannon, which divideth 
Connaught from Meath, and there Hugh de Lacy and William Fitz-Aldelm, 
by the king’s commandment, met him, who, desiring peace, submitted 
himself, swore allegiance, became tributary, and did put in (as all others 
did) hostages and pledges for the keeping of the same. Thus was all Ireland, 
saving Ulster, brought in subjection.” After this Henry kept his Christmas in 
Dublin, the feast being held in a temporary erection, constructed after the 
Irish fashion, of wicker work, while the Irish princes, his guests, were 
astonished at the sumptuousness of the entertainment. 


Henry remained in Ireland for some months longer, and during his stay 
called together a council of the clergy at Cashel, at which a number of 
constitutions or decrees were passed for the regulation of the church and the 
reform of the ecclesiastical discipline in regard to certain points where its 
laxity had long afforded matter of complaint and reproach. He is also said, 
by Matthew Paris,”’ to have held a lay council at Lismore, at which 
provision was made for the extension to Ireland of the English laws. Henry 
employed all his arts of policy to attach Raymond le Gros and the other 
principal English adventurers settled in Ireland to his interest, that he might 
thereby the more weaken the earl of Pembroke and strengthen himself. 


At last, about the middle of Lent, ships arrived both from England and 
Aquitaine, and brought such tidings as determined the king to lose no time 
in again taking his way across the sea. So, having appointed Hugh de Lacy 
to be governor of Dublin, and, as such, his chief representative in his realm 
of Ireland, he set sail from Wexford at sunrise on Easter Monday, the 17th 
of April, 1172, and about noon of the same day landed at Portfinnan, in 
Wales. 


The appearances of entire submission which had been exhibited during 
Henry’s stay in the island were not long preserved after he left its shores. 
Before the close of the year 1172 the people had risen against the English 
domination in various districts ; and for the next three years De Lacy, 
Strongbow, and their associates were kept in constant activity by the active 
or 
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passive resistance of one part of the country or another. In 1175 Henry, in 
the hope that it might have some effect in subduing this rebellious temper, 
produced for the first time the bull which he had procured from Pope 
Adrian twenty-four years before, along with a brief confirming it, which he 
had received in the interval from Alexander III. William Fitz-Aldelm, and 
Nicholas, prior of Wallingford, were sent over to Ireland with the two 
instruments; 


and they were publicly read in a synod of bishops which these 
commissioners summoned on their arrival. In this same year, also, a formal 
treaty was concluded between Henry and Roderick O’Connor, by which the 
former granted to the latter, who was styled his liegeman, that so long as he 
continued faithfully to serve him, he should be king of the country under 
him and enjoy his hereditary territories in peace on payment of the annual 
tribute of a mer-chantable hide for every tenth head of cattle killed in 
Ireland. 


For some years after this one chief governor rapidly succeeded another, as 
each either incurred the displeasure of the king by the untoward events of 
his administration, or, as it happened in some cases, awakened his jealousy 
by seeming to have become too popular or too powerful. But Henry never 
himself returned to Ireland. At length, in 1185, he determined to place at the 
head of the government his youngest son, John, then only in his nineteenth 
year; the 


P m Jfigr\\FA — “-=E _=rZ” lordship of Ireland, it is said, being the 
portion of his dominions which he had always intended that John should 
inherit. But this experiment succeeded worse than any other he had tried. 
The same evil dispositions which were afterwards more conspicuously 
displayed on the throne, showed themselves in John’s conduct almost from 
the first day he began to exercise his delegated authority; by his insulting 
behaviour he converted into enemies those of the Irish chieftains who had 
hitherto been the most attached friends of the English interest; and he met 
with nothing but loss and disgrace in every military encounter with the 


natives. He was hastily recalled by Henry after having been only a few 
months in the country. The government was then put into the hands of John 
de Courcy, who had some years before penetrated into Ulster and 
established the English power for the 
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first time in that province, reign of Henry.” 


De Courcy remained governor to the end of the 


HENRY II S POLICY IN IRELAND 


Let us consider the position of Henry II as regards Ireland. The first 
Norman adventurers had submitted to hold as his vassals the lands they had 
received by right from King Dermot, and also those which they claimed by 
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inheritance. The Irish chiefs had taken an oath of fealty, by virtue of which, 
in the king’s opinion at least, they held the tribe lands as vassals upon the 
terms of feudal tenure. Remark how different was the king’s conduct to 
each of these classes. He treated the Normans with insolence and distrust in 
the hour of their sorest need; he called upon their followers to abandon 
them, and cut off all supplies from England; he compelled Strongbow upon 


his knees to ask for pardon; he deprived him of Dublin and the surrounding 
districts; he threw into chains Fitz-Stephen, the first adventurer, and 
received him into favour again only upon the terms of his surrendering 
Wexford and the adjoining country. Against the Irish chiefs, on the other 
hand, he waged no war; he deprived none of them of their estates, and he 
sought in Dublin to dazzle them by his pomp, as he had previously 
intimidated them by his power. It is evident that the Normans, and not the 
Irish, were the objects of his fears. He dreaded the establishment of a 
Norman monarchy rather than the maintenance of Irish nationality; and his 
apprehensions were well founded, for those who in Ireland subsequently 
strove to establish themselves in independence of the king were not Celts 
but Normans. The De Courcy, De Lacy, De Burgh, and the two families of 
Fitzgeralds were the most active enemies of the English crown. 


For some reason, of which we are ignorant, Henry II suddenly abandoned 
the policy he had at first adopted and pursued one altogether different. It 
may be that the renewal of the war upon his return to England proved to 
him that his first design could not be executed. For the Norman adventurers 
to halt was equivalent to destruction ; their safety depended upon continued 
aggression. The Irish chiefs had bowed before the first display of force as 
reeds before a blast ; they yielded because they believed the king’s force to 
be irresistible ; when this force was withdrawn they returned to their former 
independence ; they were ignorant how ineffective a feudal army must 
prove in an uncultivated and rude country; they had miscalculated the force 
of the invader and underrated their own powers of resistance ; they had 
submitted to King Henry as to the many usurpers who for the last century 
and a half had occupied the throne of Ireland, simply because he was the 
more powerful. When his power was removed they were remitted to thei” 
original position. 


It may be that the king was overpowered by the pressing instance of fresh 
adventurers and favourites, whom he sought to provide for in a manner 
wholly inexpensive. Whatever be the cause, he identified the English 
government with the party of the Norman invaders, and sought for the 
sovereignty of Ireland no longer by conciliation but by conquest; but in so 
doing he took care not to increase the already threatening power of the first 


colonists; he granted out the country to fresh adventurers, who undertook to 
conquer and 
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occupy it at their own expense, but as his subjects. He possessed an 
apparent title by gift of the pope and the submission of the inhabitants — a 
title which he was utterly unable to enforce; they offered in exchange for 
lands which the king did not possess, to wage war and extend his 
dominions; but the peculiarity of the transaction was that the king did not 
profess to confer lands which had been forfeited to him in consequence of 
the treason of their owners, or which lay waste and unoccupied; the 
existence of the Irish people was absolutely ignored, and estates were 
granted as if there had been no owners. A proceeding identical with this 
were the grants by the English crown of tracts of lands in America to 
English adventurers. This arrangement was peculiarly advantageous to the 
crown: if the adventurers succeeded, the English kingdom was extended; if 
they failed, so much the worse for them, and in a subsequent year fresh 
grants would be made to new speculators. 


THE FEUDAL SYSTEM IX IRELAND 


We have, in theory at least, and in view of strict English law, a complete 
feudal system established in Ireland; at the top stood the king, at the bottom 
the lowest vassal, and this legalised form of society presented a consistent 


form. But the feudal system as established in Ireland differed in important 
respects from that existing in England. It is usual for Irish writers to 
attribute much of the sufferings of Ireland to the misgovernment of England 
and the introduction of feudalism, whereas most of these evils may be 
referred rather to English non-government and to the peculiar anomalies of 
the Irish feudal system. The feudal system as introduced into Ireland, like 
most other institutions imported from England, was altered in such a 
manner as 
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to retain all its evils and lose all its advantages. The crown in Ireland 
possessed no power of controlling its vassals. When William the Conqueror 
distributed the lands of England, he retained in his own hands a larger 
proportion of manors than he granted to any of his followers. He thus 
became himself the most powerful feudal lord in the country. In Ireland 
there were no manors or valuable estates that the crown could appropriate 
— the entire country had to be conquered; and as the crown did not assist in 
the conquest, 
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it received no part of the spoils. Thus we find the crown had absolutely ° no 
demesnes of its own, and, being deprived of any military force of its own, it 
had to rely upon such of the great feudal vassals as might remain loyal for 
the purpose of crushing those who might be in rebellion. The inevitable 


result of this policy was to kindle a civil war and excite personal feuds in 
the attempt to maintain order. 


Thus the feudal system in Ireland was deprived of the only force which 
could keep it in regular and harmonious working; like a machine without a 
fly-wheel, its movements became uncontrolled and irregular. It was, 
however, possible that the several grantees of large tracts of land from the 
crown should have established themselves like petty princes, and occupied 
a position resembling that of the great vassals of the German emperor; but 
the jealousy of the crown towards its Norman vassals prevented this result. 
We have thus a feudal system, in which the crown is powerless to fulfil its 
duties, yet active in preventing the greater nobles from exercising that 
influence which might have secured a reasonable degree of order. The 
whole energy of the nobles was turned away from government to war; and 
lest they should be-come local potentates, they were allowed to degenerate 
into local tyrants. 


The remarkable point in the conquest was, that the Celtic population was 
not driven back upon any one portion of the kingdom, but remained as it 
was, interpolated among the new arrivals. The distribution of the two 
populations may be briefly sketched as follows: The Normans occupied, in 
considerable force, the counties of Antrim and Down, in Ulster; in Leinster, 
the counties of Louth, Meath, Dublin, Kildare, and the greater portion of 
Westmeath, were densely colonised by Normans and Saxons; southward, 
the colonists occupied, in a narrow line, portions of the King’s and Queen’s 
counties, and Carlow; they held the counties of Kilkenny and Wexford, and 
the eastern part of Munster; they occupied Limerick and the adjoining 
districts, and their castles extended to the mouth of the Shannon. In 
Connaught, the territories of the De Burghs stretched from Galway 
northward and eastward over the plain portion of Connaught, and 
communicated through Athlone with their countrymen in Leinster. On the 
other hand, the residue of Ulster was occupied by the O’ Neills and 
O’Donells, and their subordinate tribes. South of them extended the districts 
of the O’Farrells, the O’Reillys, and O’Rourke. In Leinster, the O’Tooles 
and O’Brynes occupied the mountains of Wicklow, and the Carlow and 
Kilkenny hills were in the hands of various tribes, of which the chief was 
the McMurroughs, subsequently known as Kavanaghs. The west of Munster 


was strongly held by the MacCarthys and their subordinate tribes; Clare 
was occupied by the O’Briens; the western coast beyond Lough Corrib 
remained in the possession of the O’Flahertys, and the northeast of 
Connaught was under the control of the O’Connors/ 


CHAPTER II 


IRELAND UNDER ENGLISH RULE 


The original source of the calamities of Ireland was the partial character of 
the Norman conquest, which caused the conquerors, instead of becoming an 
upper class, to remain a mere hostile settlement. The next great source of 
mischief was the disposition of Christendom at the period of the 
Reformation, and the terrible religious wars which ensued. Then Ireland 
became a victim to the attempt of Louis XIV to destroy the liberty and 
religion of England through his vassals, the House of Stuart. Finally the 
French Revolution, breaking out into anarchy, massacre, and atheism, at the 
moment when England under Pitt had entered on the path of reform and 
toleration, not only arrested political progress, but involved Ireland in 
another civil war. — Goldwin Smith, p 


IRELAND AFTER THE DEATH OF HENRY II 


During his brother’s reign John’s viceroy was William Marshal, earl of 
Pembroke, who married Strongbow’s daughter by Eva, and thus succeeded 
to his claims in Leinster. John’s reputation was no better in Ireland than in 
England. He thwarted or encouraged the Anglo-Normans as best suited 
him, but on the whole they increased their possessions. In 1210 the 
excommunicated king visited Ireland again, and being joined by Cathal 
Crovderg O’Connor, king of Connaught, marched almost unchallenged by 
De Lacy from Waterford by Dublin to Carrickfergus. Thus, with the aid of 
Irish allies, did Henry IPs son chastise the sons of those who had given 
Ireland to the crown. John did not venture farther west than Trim, but most 
of the Anglo-Norman lords swore fealty to him, and he divided the partially 
obedient districts into twelve counties — Dublin (with Wicklow), Meath 
(with Westmeath), Louth, Carlow, Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, Cork, 
Limerick, Kerry, and Tipperary. John’s resignation of his kingdom to the 
pope in 1213 included Ireland, and thus for the second time was the papal 
claim to Ireland formally recorded. 


During Henry III’s long reign the Anglo-Norman power increased, but 
underwent great modifications. Richard, earl marshal, grandson of 
Strongbow, and to a great extent heir of his power, was foully murdered by 
his own feudatories— men of his own race ; and the colony never quite 
recovered this blow. On the other hand the De Burghs, partly by alliance 
with the Irish, partly 
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by sheer hard fighting, made good their claims to the lordship of 
Connaught, and the western O’Connors henceforth play a very subordinate 
part in Irish history. Tallage was first imposed on the colony in the first year 
of this reign, but yielded little, and tithes were not much better paid. 


On the 14th of January, 1217, the king wrote from Oxford to his justiciary, 
Geoffrey de Marisco, directing that no Irishman should be elected or 
preferred in any cathedral in Ireland, “since by that means our land might 
be disturbed, which is to be deprecated.” This order was annulled in 1224 
by Honorius III, who declared it destitute of all colour of right and honesty. 
Some enlightened men strove to fuse the two nations together, and the 
native Irish, or that section which bordered on the settlements and suffered 
great oppression, offered 8,000 marks to Edward I for the privilege of living 
under English law. The justiciary supported their petition, but the prelates 
and nobles refused to consent. 


There is a vague tradition that Edward I visited Ireland about 1256, when 
his father ordained that the prince’s seal should have regal authority in that 
country. A vast number of documents remain to prove that he did not 
neglect Irish business. Yet this great king cannot be credited with any 
specially enlightened views as to Ireland. Hearing with anger of enormities 
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committed in his name, he summoned the viceroy D’ Ufford to explain, who 
coolly said that he thought it expedient to wink at one knave cutting off 
another, “whereat the king smiled and bade him return to Ireland.” The 
colonists were strong enough to send large forces to the king in his Scotch 
wars, but as there was no corresponding immigration this really weakened 
the English, whose best hopes lay in agriculture and the arts of peace, while 
the Celtic race waxed proportionally numerous.6 


EDWARD BRUCE IN IRELAND 


Ireland, in the reign of Edward II, was divided between two races of men, 
of different language, habits, and laws, and animated with the most deadly 
hatred towards each other. The more wild and mountainous districts, and 
the larger portions of Connaught and Ulster, were occupied by the natives; 
the English or Anglo-Irish had established themselves along the eastern and 
southern coasts, and in all the principal cities and towns. 


They professed fealty to the English crown; but their fealty was a mere 
sound. At pleasure they levied war on each other, or on the natives; and 
except in the vicinity of Dublin, the seat of provincial government, the Pale 
was divided among a multitude of petty tyrants, who knew no other law 
than their own interests. The natives within the Pale they reduced to a state 
of the most abject villainage; those without they harassed with military 
expeditions. The murder of a native was not considered a crime punishable 
by law; and the man who had inflicted the most cruel injury on the 
neighbouring septs was the most distinguished among his fellows.1 


On the other side, the descendants of the original inhabitants were equally 
lawless. We find them perpetually engaged in dissension and warfare. 
Sometimes they are fighting among themselves, sometimes against their 
oppressors. Occasionally we see them purchasing the aid of the English, 
that they may revenge themselves on their own countrymen ; occasionally 
marching under the banners of an English baron, to invade the domains of 
his neighbour. 


1 On this account Irishmen frequently procured from the king charters, 
investing them with the character and the rights of Englishmen. To some 


these grants were made only for life; often they extended to whole septs and 
their posterity forever. 
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When Edward II, before his expedition into Scotland, had ordered his 
vassals to meet him at Berwick, he had also written to the chiefs of the Irish 
septs, requesting them to accompany De Burgh, the earl of Ulster, who had 
been commanded to lead an army to his assistance. This request was 
neglected. By the Irish the efforts of the Scots were viewed with a kindred 
feeling. The patriots were fighting against the same nation by which they 
had been so cruelly oppressed. They were of the same Lineage, spoke a 
dialect of the same tongue, and retained in many respects the same national 
institutions. 


When intelligence arrived of the victory at Bannockburn, it was received 
with enthusiasm, and the conviction that the English were not invincible 
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awakened a hope that Ireland might recover her independence. Edward II 
discovered that an active correspondence was carried on between the men 
of Ulster and the court of Bruce. Alarmed for the safety of his Irish 
dominions, he despatched Lord Ufford, with instructions to treat with the 
native chieftains, the tenants of the crown, and the corporations of the 
boroughs ; but before that nobleman could execute his commission Edward 
Bruce, the brother of the king of Scots, with an army of six thousand men 
had landed in the neighbourhood of Carrickfergus. He was immediately 
joined by the O’Neills, who directed his march. They burned Dundalk; the 
greater part of Louth was laid desolate; and at Atherdee the inhabitants, 


men, women, and children, who had crowded into the church, perished in 
the flames. But the approach of Sir Edmund Butler the lord-justice, and of 
Richard de Burgh, earl of Ulster, warned the confederates to return. They 
retired to Conyers, left their banners flying in their camp, and making a 
short circuit, fell on the roar of their pursuers. A fierce encounter took 
place; the Anglo-Irish were dispersed, and Bruce continued his retreat. 


During this interval a new envoy arrived from King Edward, John de 
Hotham, afterwards bishop of Ely, invested with extraordinary powers, to 
reconcile the barons, and to treat with the natives. But Bruce had now 
obtained a reinforcement from Scotland; he penetrated as far at Kildare, 
defeated the Anglo-Irish at Ardscull, in that county, and as he returned, 
obtained a second victory at Kenlis, in Meath. His presence animated the 
Irish of Leinster. The O’Tooles, O’Briens, O’Carrolls, and Archbolds were 
instantly in arms; Arklow, Newcastle, and Bree were burned; and the open 
country presented one continued scene of anarchy and devastation. 
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It is probable that in these inroads the Scots suffered many severe losses. 
They returned to their former quarters in Ulster, and sent again to Scotland 
for succours. But at the same time a treaty was concluded between Edward 
Bruce and Donald O’ Neill, called in Edward’s writs prince of Tyrone, but 
who styled himself hereditary monarch of Ireland. By letters patent the 
rights of O’ Neill were transferred to Bruce, who was immediately crowned, 
and entered on the exercise of the regal power. But his inactivity abandoned 
to destruction the different septs that had joined him during his late 
expedition. Two hundred of the natives perished under O’ Hanlon at 
Dundalk; three hundred were slain in Munster; four hundred fell in a battle 
at Tullagh; and eight hundred heads of the O’ Moores were sent by the lord 
justice Butler to Dublin as the proof of his victory. From these losses 
Ireland might have risen; but her hopes were extinguished in the sanguinary 
field of Athenry, where Phelim O’Connor, the king of Connaught, attacked 
the Anglo-Irish under Lord Richard Bermingham. The natives, in a 


confused mass, rushed on a resolute and disciplined enemy; the battle or 
slaughter lasted from dawn till sunset; and among eleven thousand dead 
bodies were found those of Phelim himself, and of twenty-nine subordinate 
chieftains of the same name. The sept of the O’Connors was nearly 
extinguished. 


To balance the exultation caused by this victory, intelligence was brought to 
Dublin that Robert Bruce, the king of Scotland, had landed with a numerous 
army in Ulster. The Anglo-Irish garrison of Carrickfergus, after a most 
obstinate defence, was compelled to surrender. The two brothers, at the 
head of twenty thousand men, Scots and Irish, advanced into the more 
southern counties; and the citizens of Dublin were compelled to burn the 
suburbs for their own protection. But the Scots, unprepared to besiege the 
place, ravaged the country. They successively encamped at Leixlip, Naas, 
and Callen ; and at last penetrated as far as the vicinity of Limerick. But it 
was the depth of winter; numbers perished through want, fatigue, and the 
inclemency of the season ; and the English had assembled an army at 
Kilkenny to intercept their return. With difficulty the Bruces eluded the 
vigilance of the enemy, and retired into Ulster. It is not easy to assign the 
reason of this romantic expedition, undertaken at such a season, and without 
any prospect of permanent conquest. To the Scots it was more destructive 
than a defeat ; and Robert Bruce, dissatisfied with his Irish expedition, 
hastened back to his native dominions. 


But notwithstanding the severe defeats which the natives had suffered, the 
flame of patriotism was kept alive by the exhortations of many among the 
clergy. The English government complained of their conduct to the papal 
court ; and John XXII commissioned the archbishops of Dublin and Cashel 
to admonish those who fomented the rebellion, and to excommunicate all 
who should persist in their disobedience. 


This commission created a deep sensation among the septs. A justification 
of their conduct was signed by O’Neill and the majority of the chieftains. 
The important instrument begins by stating that during forty centuries 
Ireland had been governed by its own monarchs of the race of Milesius, till 
the year 1170, when Adrian IV, an Englishman, conferred against all 
manner of right the sovereignty of the island on Henry II, the murderer of 


St. Thomas, whom for that very crime he ought rather to have deprived of 
his own crown.’ 


After this introduction it argues that the original grant is become void, 


1 It is singular that they were not aware of the anachronism in making 
Adrian live after the murder of the archbishop, though he died twelve years 
before it. 
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because none of the conditions on which it was made have been fulfilled. 
Henry had promised for himself and his successors to protect the church, 
and yet they had despoiled it of one-half of its possessions ; to establish 
good laws, and they had enacted others repugnant to every notion of 
justice;’ to extirpate the vices of the natives, and they had introduced among 
them a race of men more wicked than existed in any other country upon 
earth; men whose rapacity was insatiable, who employed indifferently force 
or treachery to effect their purposes, and who publicly taught that the 
murder of an Irishman was not a crime. 


It was to free themselves from the oppression of these tyrants that they had 
taken up arms; they were not rebels to the king of England, for they had 
never sworn fealty to him; they were freemen waging mortal war against 
their foes, and for their own protection they had chosen Edward de Bruce, 
earl of Carrick, for their sovereign. The pope wrote to the king and 
commissioned his legates to speak to him in favour of the Irish. Urged by 
their repeated remonstrances, Edward attempted to justify himself by 
declaring that if they had been oppressed it was without his knowledge, and 
contrary to his intention; and promised that he would take them under his 
protection, and make it his care that they should be treated with lenity and 
justice. 


This promise was hardly given before the war in Ireland was terminated. Sir 
Roger Mortimer had been intrusted with the government (1318), and during 
the year of his administration, though it was not distinguished by any signal 
victory, he had gradually confirmed the superiority of the English. The 
barons accused of favouring the Scots, particularly the Lacys, were 
attainted; De Burgh, the earl of Ulster, who had been imprisoned by the 
officious loyalty of the citizens of Dublin, was released; and the O’Briens 
and Archbolds were received to the king’s peace. The men of Connaught by 
their dissensions aided the cause of their enemies; and no less than eight 
thousand of them are said to have perished in civil war. 


Soon after the departure of Mortimer, Edward Bruce advanced to the 
neighbourhood of Dundalk. He was met by Sir John de Bermingham [with 
a force of Anglo-Irish more numerous than his own], and fell in battle with 
the greater part of his army [October 19th, 1318]. His quarters were sent, as 
those of a traitor, to the four principal towns; and his head was presented to 
Edward by Bermingham, who received the dignity and emoluments of earl 
of Louth as a reward. With Bruce fell the hopes of the Irish patriots; the 
ascendency of the English was restored, and the ancient system of 
depredation and revenge universally revived. The king’s attention had, 
however, been directed to the state of Ireland by a petition presented to him 
in parliament, stating that to establish tranquillity it was requisite to abolish 
charters of pardon for murders perpetrated by Englishmen, and that the 
natives, admitted to the benefit of the English law, should fully enjoy the 
legal protection of life and limb. Both points were granted, and it was 
afterwards provided that no royal officer should acquire lands within the 
extent of his jurisdiction, or levy purveyance, unless it were in case of 
necessity, with the permission of the council and under a writ from the 
chancery. 


1 The laws of which they chiefly complained are: (1) That though the king’s 
courts were open to every man who brought an action against an Irishman, 
yet, if a native were the plaintiff, the very fact of his birth was allowed to be 
an effectual bar to his claim. (2) That if an Irishman was murdered, 
whatever were his rank in the church or state, no court would undertake to 
punish the murderer. (3) That no widow, if she were a native, was admitted 


to the claim of dower. (4) That the last wills of the natives were declared 
void, and their property disposed of according to the will of their lords. 


[1319-1333 ad.] 
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After the fall of Bruce, Edward II was too much occupied by his domestic 
enemies, and Edward III by his wars with Scotland and France, to attend to 
the concerns of the sister island; and the natives by successive 
encroachments gradually confined the English territories within narrower 
limits. Had the natives united in one common effort, they might have driven 
the invaders into the ocean; but they lost the glorious opportunity by their 
own dissensions and folly. Their hostilities were generally the sudden result 
of a particular provocation, not of any plan for the liberation of the island; 
their arms were as often turned against their own countrymen as against 
their national enemies; and several septs received annual pensions from the 
English government as the price of their services in protecting the borders 
from the inroads of the more hostile Irish.” 


John de Bermingham, earl of Louth, the conqueror cf Bruce, was murdered 
in 1329 by the Gernons, Cusacks, Everards, and other English of that 
country, who disliked his firm government. They were never brought to 
justice. Talbot of Malahide and two hundred of Bermingham ‘s relations 
and adherents were massacred at the ame time. In 1333 the young earl of 


Ulster was murdered by the Mandevilles and others; in this case signal 
vengeance was taken, but the feudal dominion never recovered the blow, 
and on the northeast coast the English laws and language were soon 
confined to Drogheda and Dundalk. The earl left one daughter, Elizabeth, 
who was, of course, a roval ward. She married Lionel, duke of Clarence, 
and from her springs the 


Ruins of the Cathedral, Kildare 


royal line of England from Edward IV, as well as James V of Scotland and 
his descendants. 


The two chief men among the De Burghs were loth to hold their lands of a 
little absentee girl. Having no grounds for opposing the royal title to the 
wardship of the heiress, they abjured English law and became Irish 
chieftains. As such they were obeyed, for the king’s arm was short in 
Ireland. 


The two great earldoms whose contests form a large part of the history of 
the south of Ireland were created by Edward III. James Butler, eldest son 
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of Edmund, earl of Carrick, became earl of Ormonde and palatine of 
Tipperary in 1328. Next year Maurice Fitzthomas Fitzgerald was made earl 
of Desmond, and from his three brethren descended the historic houses of 
the White Knight, the knight of Glyn, and the knight of Kerry. The earldom 
of Kildare dates from 1316.^ 


THE STATUTE OF KILKENNY 


The settlers in the English Pale were divided into two classes, the English 
by race and the English by birth. The former were the descendants of the 
first invaders, and considered themselves as the rightful heirs to the lands 
and emoluments which had been won by the swords of their progenitors. 
The further they were removed from their seat of government the less did 
they respect its authority ; and as they lived in the constant violation of the 
English laws, naturally sought to emancipate themselves from their control. 
Hence many adopted the dress, the manners, the language, and the laws of 
the natives, and were insensibly transformed from English barons into Irish 
chieftains. 


The English by birth comprised the persons born in England whom the king 
had invested with office in Ireland, and the crowds of adventurers whom 
penury or crime annually banished from their own country. To the old 
settlers they were objects of peculiar jealousy and hatred; by the 
government they were trusted and advanced, as a counterpoise to the 
disaffection of the others. Edward III had gone so far as to forbid any 
person to hold office under the Irish government who was not an 
Englishman and possessed of lands, tenements, or benefices in England; but 
the prohibition aroused the indignation of the English by race ; in defiance 
of his authority they assembled in convention at Kilkenny, and so spirited 
were their remonstrances that he revoked the order and confirmed to them 
the rights which they had inherited from their ancestors. 


Edward III had appointed his son Lionel, duke of Clarence, to the 
government of Ireland. The prince landed with an army (1361), obtained 
some advantages over the natives, and left the island, having rather 
inflamed than appeased the jealousy between the two parties. Three years 
later he returned ; a parliament was held under his influence, and the result 
was the celebrated Statute of Kilkenny (1364). Its provisions were directed 
not against the natives, but the descendants of the English settlers who, ” to 
the ruin of the common weal, had rejected the laws of England for those of 
Ireland.“0 


The act contains thirty-five chapters, of which the following are the most 
important provisions: 


Intermarriage, fosterage, gossipred, traffic, and intimate relations of any 
kind with the Irish were forbidden as high treason — punishment, death. 


If any man took a name after the Irish fashion, used the Irish language, or 
dress, or mode of riding (without saddle), or adopted any other Irish 
customs, all his lands and houses were forfeited, and he himself was put 
into jail till he could find security that he would comply with the law. The 
Irish living among the English were permitted to remain, but were 
forbidden to use the Irish language under the same penalty. To use or submit 
to the Brehon law or to exact coyne and livery was treason. No Englishman 
was to make war on the Irish without the special warrant of the government, 
who would conduct, supply, and finish all such wars, ” so that the Irish 
enemies shall not be admitted to peace until they be finally destroyed or 
shall make restitution fully of the costs and charges of that war.” 
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The Irish were forbidden to booley or pasture on those of the march lands 
belonging to the English ; if they did so the English owner of the lands 
might impound the cattle as a distress for damage ; but in doing so he was 
to keep the cattle together, so that they might be delivered up whole and 
uninjured to the Irish owner if he came to pay the damages. 


According to Brehon law, the whole sept were liable for the offences and 
debts of each member. In order to avoid quarrels, the act ordains that an 
English creditor must sue an Irish debtor personally, not any other member 
of the sept. This at least was a wise provision. No native Irish clergyman 
was to be appointed to any position in the church within the English district, 
and no Irishman was to be received into any English religious house in 
Ireland. It was forbidden to receive or entertain Irish bards, pipers, story- 
tellers, or mowers, because these and such like often came as spies on the 
English. 
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The Statute of Kilkenny, though not exhibiting quite so hostile a spirit 
against the Irish as we find sometimes represented, yet carried out 
consistently the vicious and fatal policy of separation adopted by the 
government from the beginning. It was intended to apply only to the 
English, and was framed entirely in their interests. Its chief aim was to 
withdraw them from all contact with the ” Irish enemies” — so the natives 
are designated all through the act — to separate the two races for evermore. 


But this new law designed to effect so much was found to be impracticable, 
and turned out after a little while a dead letter. Coyne and livery continued 
to be exacted from the colonists by the three great earls, Kildare, Desmond, 
and Ormonde; and the Irish and English went on intermarrying, gossiping, 
fostering, and quarrelling on their own account, just the same as before. 


The reign of Edward III was a glorious one for England abroad, but was 
disastrous to the English dominion in Ireland. At the very time of the battle 
of Crecy, the settlement had been almost wiped out of existence — not 
more than four counties now remained to the English. If one-half of the 
energy and solicitude expended uselessly in France had been directed to 
Ireland, which was more important than all the French possessions, the 
country could have been easily pacified and compacted into one great 
empire with England.*1 


THE EXPEDITIONS OF RICHARD II 


Still even after the passage of the Statute of Kilkenny the former 
dissensions prevailed among the Anglo-Irish, and the Irish gradually 
extended their conquests. To restore tranquillity, Richard in his ninth year 
created the earl of Oxford, his favourite, marquess of Dublin, and 
afterwards duke of Ireland; bestowed on him the government of Ireland for 
life, and granted to him and his heirs all the lands which he should conquer 
from the natives, with the exception of such as had already been annexed to 
the crown, or conferred on former adventurers. Thirty thousand marks were 
allotted for the expedition by parliament, and the most sanguine hopes of 
success were generally cherished, when the whole plan was defeated by the 
dissension between the king and his barons, and the subsequent exile and 
death of the duke. c 


In the mean time matters had been going from bad to worse in Ireland ; and 
the native Irish had at last found a leader whose warlike genius and 
intrepidity made the English power in Ireland precarious indeed. This was 
Art McMurrough Kavanagh, or as he is more commonly called, Art 
McMurrough, the king of Leinster. He had married the daughter of Maurice 
Fitzgerald, the earl of Kildare, whereupon the English authorities had seized 
her lands on the ground that she had violated the Statute of Kilkenny. 
McMur- 
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rough had thereupon begun a series of raids in Wexford, Kilkenny, and 
Kildare. The Dublin government at length, by making concessions in regard 
to his “black-rent” which was in question, secured a short armistice.” 


The moment then seemed to be arrived when the English ascendency might 
be restored, and the natives reduced to the most complete submission. With 
four thousand men-at-arms and thirty thousand archers Richard landed at 
Waterford ; the duke of Gloucester, the earls of Rutland and Nottingham, 
aided him with their advice; and though the state of the country, intersected 
with lakes, morasses, and forests, impeded his progress; though the enemy, 
by retiring into inaccessible fortresses, shunned his approach; yet in a short 
time the idea of resistance was abandoned; the northern chieftains met the 
king at Drogheda, the southern attended his deputy, the earl of Nottingham, 
at Carlow; and all, seventy-five in number, did homage, promised to keep 
the peace, and submitted to pay a yearly tribute. 


The four principal kings, O’ Neill, O’Connor, O’Brien, and McMurrough, 
followed Richard to Dublin (1395), where they were instructed in the 
maimers of the English by Sir Henry Castide, or Christal,’ submitted to 
receive, though with some reluctance, the honour of knighthood, and, 
arrayed in robes of state, were feasted at the king’s table. But a distinction 
was made between the natives who had not previously sworn fealty and 
those who had done so and rebelled, the “Irrois savages and Irrois rebels,’ 


3 


as the king denominated them. Yet the latter on their submission were taken 
under protection, and obtained the promise of a full pardon on the payment 
of a proportionate fine. Richard, though he devoted much of his time to 
parade, did not neglect the reformation of the government. Grievances were 
redressed, the laws enforced, tyrannical officers removed, and the minds of 
the natives gradually reconciled to the superiority of the English.0 


Richard’s second Irish expedition was undertaken in the last year of his 
reign, and is of more importance from its influence in English history than 
in Irish. It was at a moment most pregnant with danger to himself and his 
crown that Richard determined to leave England and cross to Ireland. His 
ostensible purpose was to avenge the death of his cousin and heir, Roger 
Mortimer, earl of March, whom he had left as his deputy in Ireland in 1395, 
and who had been killed in a bloody fight with McMurrough’s followers in 
Kilkenny in 1397. But it is more than likely it was a shrinking from meeting 
the crisis that he must have felt was impending and a mad idea that he could 
avert it by the simple procedure of refusing to see it, that led him to take the 
step. At any rate, it was the decisive step that led to his deposition.” 


At Milford Haven Richard, having appointed his uncle, the duke of York, 
regent during his absence, joined his army (May 29th, 1399), and 
embarking in a fleet of two hundred sail, arrived in two days in the port of 
Waterford. His cousin, the duke of Albemarle, had been ordered to follow 
with a hundred more ; and three weeks were consumed in waiting for that 
nobleman, whose delay was afterwards attributed to a secret understanding 
with the king’s enemies. At length Richard led his forces from Kilkenny 
against the Irish; several of the inferior chiefs hastened barefoot, and with 
halters round their necks, to implore his mercy; but McMurrough spurned 
the idea of submission, and 


1 Castide, who gave the account of thi8 expedition to Froissart (printed on 
the next page), had formerly been made prisoner by one of the natives, a 
powerful man, who unexpectedly leaped up behind him, embraced him 
tightly, and, urging the horse forward with his heels, fairly carried him off. 
During his captivity he had learned the Irish language, and on that account 
was now charged with the care of the four kings. His great difficulty was to 


induce them to dine at a different table from their servants, and to wear 
breeches, and mantles trimmed with the fur of squirrels. 
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boasted that he would extirpate the invaders. He dared not, indeed, meet 
them in open combat; but it was his policy to flee before them, and draw 
them into woods and morasses, where they could neither fight with 
advantage, nor procure subsistence. The want of provisions and the clamour 
of the soldiers compelled the king to give up the pursuit, and to direct his 
march towards Dublin; and McMurrough, when he could no longer impede 
their progress, solicited and obtained a parley with the earl of Gloucester, 
the commander of the rearguard. The chieftain was an athletic man; he 
came to the conference mounted on a grey charger, which had cost him four 
hundred head of cattle, and brandished with ease and dexterity a heavy 
spear in his hand. He seemed willing to become the nominal vassal of the 
king of England, but refused to submit to any conditions. Richard set a price 
on his head, proceeded to Dublin, and at the expiration of a fortnight was 
joined by the duke of Albemarle with men and provisions. This seasonable 
supply enabled him to recommence the pursuit of McMurrough; but while 
he was thus occupied with objects of inferior interest in Ireland a revolution 
had occurred in England, which eventually deprived him both of his crown 
and his life.c He hurried back to England, but it was too late. As Bagwell” 
truly says, ” but for McMurrough and his allies the house of Lancaster 
might never have reigned in England.” No English king again visited 
Ireland till James II arrived there as a fugitive in 1689. 


Irish Warfare in the Fourteenth Century 


In the pages of Froissart’s ChronicleO we find a curious account of the Irish 
method of making war during the last years of the fourteenth century. 
Froissart gives it in the words of Sir Henry Castide (or Christal), from 
whom he says he got the information. Castide had been a prisoner in Ireland 


in his youth for seven years and had married while there the daughter of an 
Irish nobleman. Castide’s comment on Richard’s first expedition follows:” 


” Tt is not in the memory of man that any king of England ever led so large 
an armament of men-at-arms and archers to make war on the Irish as the 
present king. He remained upwards of nine months in Ireland, at great 
expense, which, however, was cheerfully defrayed by his kingdom; for the 
principal cities and towns of England thought it was well laid out, when 
they saw their king return home with honour. Only gentlemen and archers 
had been employed on this expedition; and there were with the king four 
thousand knights and squires and thirty thousand archers, all regularly paid 
every week, and so well they were satisfied. 


“To tell you the truth, Ireland is one of the worst countries to make war in, 
or to conquer; for there are such impenetrable and extensive forests, lakes, 
and bogs, there is no knowing how to pass them and carry on war 
advantageously; it is so thinly inhabited that whenever the Irish please they 
desert the towns, and take refuge in these forests, and live in huts made of 
boughs, like wild beasts; and whenever they perceive any parties advancing 
with hostile dispositions, and about to enter their country, they fly to such 
narrow passes it is impossible to follow them. 


” When they find a favourable opportunity to attack their enemies to 
advantage, which frequently happens, from their knowledge of the country, 
they fail not to seize it; and no man-at-arms, be he ever so well mounted, 
can overtake them, so light are they of foot. Sometimes they leap from the 
ground behind a horseman, and embrace the rider (for they are very strong 
in their arms) so tightly that he can no way get rid of them. The Irish have 
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which they kill their enemies; but they never consider them as dead until 
they have cut their throats like sheep, opened their bellies, and taken out 


their hearts, which they carry off with them, and some say, who are well 
acquainted with their manners, that they devour them as delicious morsels. 
They never accept of ransom for their prisoners; and when they find they 
have not the advantage in any skirmishes, they instantly separate, and hide 
themselves in hedges, bushes, or holes under ground, so that they seem to 
disappear, no one knows whither. 


“They are a very hardy race, of great subtlety, and of various tempers, 
paying no attention to cleanliness, nor to any gentleman — although their 
country is governed by kings, of whom there are several — but seem 
desirous to remain in the savage state they have been brought up in. True it 
is that four of the most potent” kings in Ireland have submitted to the king 
of England, but more through love and good-humour than by battle or 
force. The earl of Ormonde, whose lands join their kingdoms, took great 
pains to induce them to go to Dublin, where the king our lord resided, and 
to submit themselves to him and to the crown of England. This was 
considered by every one as a great acquisition, and the object of the 
armament accomplished; for during the whole of King Edward’s reign, of 
happy memory, he had never such success as King Richard. The honour is 
great, but the advantage little, for with such savages nothing can be done.“e. 


IRELAND UNDER THE THREE HENRYS 


Henry IV had a bad title, and his necessities were conducive to the growth 
of the English constitution, but fatal to the Anglo-Irish. His son Thomas 
was viceroy in Ireland in 1401, but did very little. “Your son,” wrote the 
Irish council to Henry, “is so destitute of money that he has not a penny in 
the world, nor can borrow a single penny, because all his jewels and his 
plate that he can spare, and those which he must of necessity keep, are 
pledged to lie in pawn.” The nobles waged private war unrestrained, and the 
game of playing off one chieftain against another was carried on with 
varying success. The provisions of the statute of Kilkenny against trading 
with the Irish failed, for markets cannot exist without buyers.” 


After Richard II ‘s departure Art McMurrough’s raids became so intolerable 
that the government of Henry IV was glad to treat with him. But two years 
later (1401) he made a terrible raid into Wexford. This was avenged by the 
Dublin English, who in the following year administered a crushing defeat to 


the O’Briens near Bray. Again in 1405 McMurrough overran Wexford, but 
in 1407 the English lord deputy, Sir Stephen Scroope, utterly defeated him 
in Kilkenny and soon afterward suddenly fell upon his ally, O’Carroll, and 
slew him and eight hundred of his followers. After this defeat McMurrough 
was quiet for a time, but in 1413 he began his raiding again and in 1416 
signally defeated the English at Wexford. This was his last exploit. He died 
in the next year after having been king of Leinster for forty-two years. “He 
was,” says Joyce,d “the most heroic, persevering, and indomitable defender 
of his country, from Brian Boru to Hugh O’ Neill; and he maintained his 
independence for nearly half a century just beside the Pale, in spite of every 
effort to reduce him to submission.“11 


The brilliant reign of Henry V was a time of extreme misery to the colony 
in Ireland. Half the English-speaking people fled to England, where they 
were not welcome. An act of Henry V ordered all “Irishmen and Irish 
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clerks, beggars, called chamber deacons, to depart before the feast of All 
Souls, for quietness and peace in this realm of England.” Irish soldiers were 
drawn by high pay to Henry’s French wars, and a contemporary writer, 
Robert Redman, r recounts how they “with very sharp and missile balls 
(catapultariis pilis) wounded their enemies severely, easily avoiding their 
onset by their own swiftness of foot.” 


The disastrous reign of the third Lancastrian, Henry VI, completed the 
discomfiture of the original colony in Ireland. Quarrels between the 
Ormonde and Talbot parties paralysed the government, and a Pale of thirty 
miles by twenty was all that remained. Even the walled towns were almost 
starved out; Waterford itself was half ruined and half deserted. Only one 
parliament was held for thirty years, but taxation was not remitted on that 
account. No viceroy even pretended to reside continuously. The north and 
west were still worse off than the south. Some thoughtful men saw clearly 
the danger of leaving Ireland to be seized by the first chance comer, and the 


Libel of English Policy,8 written about 1436, contains a long and interesting 
passage declaring England’s interest in protecting Ireland as “a boterasse 
and a poste” of her own power. 


Sir John Talbot, immortalised by Shakespeare, was several times viceroy ; 
he was almost uniformly successful in the field, but feeble in council. He 
held a parliament at Trim which made one law against men of English race 
wearing moustaches, lest they should be mistaken for Irishmen, and another 
obliging the sons of agricultural labourers to follow their father’s vocation 
under pain of fine and imprisonment. The Ulster annalists, The Four 
Masters,0 estimate the great Talbot very differently from Shakespeare — 
“A son of curses for his venom and a devil for his evils ; and the learned say 
of him that there came not from the time of Herod, by whom Christ was 
crucified, any one so wicked in evil deeds.” 


IRELAND IN THE WARS OF THE ROSES 


In 1449 Richard, duke of York, right heir by blood to the throne of Ed-ward 
III, was forced to yield the regency of France to his rival Somerset, and to 
accept the Irish viceroyalty. He landed at Howth with his wife Cicely 
Neville, the beautiful “Rose of Raby,” and Margaret of Anjou hoped thus to 
get rid of one who was too great for a subject. The Irish government was 
given to him for ten years on unusually liberal terms. He ingratiated himself 
with both races, taking care to avoid identification with any particular 
family. At the baptism of his son — “false, fleeting, perjured Clarence” — 
who was born in Dublin Castle, Desmond and Ormonde stood sponsors 
together. 


The rebellion of Jack Cade, claiming to be a Mortimer and cousin to the 
duke of York, took place at this time. This adventurer, at once ludicrous and 
formidable, was a native of Ireland, and was thought to be put forward by 
Richard to test the popularity of the Yorkist cause. Returning suddenly to 
England in 1450, Richard left the government to James, earl of Ormonde 
and Wiltshire, who had married Lady Eleanor Beaufort, and was deeply 
engaged on the Lancastrian side. This earl began the deadly feud with the 
house of Kildare which lasted for generations. After Blore Heath Richard 
was attainted by the Lancastrian parliament, and returned to Dublin, where 
the colonial parliament acknowledged him and assumed virtual 


independence. A separate coinage was established, and the authority of the 
English parliament was repudiated. William Overy, a bold squire of 
Ormonde’s, offered to arrest Richard as an attainted traitor, but was seized, 
tried before the man 
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whom he had come to take, and hanged, drawn, and quartered. The duke 
only maintained his separate kingdom about a year. His party triumphed in 
England, but he himself fell at Wakefield.6 


During these years a miniature War ‘if the Roses was fought out in Ireland. 
The Geraldines both of Desmond and Kildare espoused the Yorkist cause; 
the Butlers, the adherents of the earl of Ormonde, sided with the 
Lancastrians. They fought not in Ireland alone, but crossed over to England, 
and on many a battlefield the Anglo-Irish nobility fell side by side with 
their English partisans. Ormonde was taken at Towton and his head long 
adorned London Bridge. In 1462 the two Irish factions fought at Pilltown, 
in Kilkenny, and the Butlers were defeated.” 


Thomas, the eighth earl of Desmond — the “great earl,” as he was called — 
was appointed lord deputy, in 1463, under his godson, the young duke of 
Clarence, the brother of Edward IV, who though appointed lord lieutenant 
never came to Ireland. Desmond was well received by the Irish of both 
races. His love for learning is shown by the fact that he founded the college 
of Youghal, which was richly endowed by him and his successors. 


The Irish parliament passed an act in 1465 that every Irishman dwelling in 
the Pale was to dress and shave like the English, and take an English 
surname on pain of forfeiture of his goods. Another and more mischievous 
measure forbade ships from fishing in the seas of Irish countries, “because 
the dues went to make the Irish people prosperous and strong.” But the 
worst enactment of all was one providing that it was lawful to decapitate 
thieves found robbing “or going or coming anywhere” unless they had an 


Englishman in their company. And whoever did so, on bringing the head to 
the mayor of the nearest town, was licensed to levy a good sum off the 
barony. This put it in the power of any evil-minded person to kill the first 
Irishman he met, pretending he was a thief, and to raise money on his head. 
This, indeed, was not the intention of the legislators ; the act was merely a 
desperate attempt to keep down marauders who swarmed at this time all 
through the Pale. 


With all the earl of Desmond’s popularity he was unable to restore 
tranquillity to the distracted country. He was defeated in open fight in 1466 
by his own brother-in-law, O’ Connor of Offaly, who took him prisoner and 
confined him in Carbury Castle in Kildare; from which, however, he was 
rescued in a few days by the people of Dublin. Neither was he able to 
prevent the septs from ravaging the Pale. The “great earl” was struck down 
in the midst of his career by an act of base treachery under the guise of law. 
He was first replaced in 1467 by John Tiptoft,’ earl of Worcester — “the 
Butcher,” as he was called from his cruelty — who came determined to ruin 
him. Acting on the secret instructions of the queen, he caused the earls of 
Desmond and Kildare to be arrested, and had them attainted for exacting 
coyne and livery, and for making alliance with the Irish, contrary to the 
statute of Kilkenny. Desmond was at once executed; Kildare was pardoned, 
and “the Butcher” returned to England, where he was himself executed 
soon after.d 


HENRY VII AND POYNINGS’ LAW 


During Richard III’s short reign Garret Fitzgerald, the earl of Kildare, head 
of the Irish Yorkists, was the strongest man in Ireland. After the accession 
of Henry VII he espoused the cause of Lambert Simnel (1487), 


[‘ Tiptoft was an Oxonian, and an accomplished Latin scholar. Once at 
Rome he made a speech in Latin that was so eloquent that it is said to have 
brought tears to the eyes of the great patron of letters, Pope Pius II (iEneas 
Sylvius). | 
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whom the Irish in general seem always to have thought a true Plantagenet. 
The Italian primate, Octavian de Palatio, knew better, and incurred the 
wrath of Kildare by refusing to officiate at the impostor’s coronation. The 
local magnates and several distinguished visitors attended, and Lambert 
was shown to the people borne aloft on “great D’ Arcy of Platten’s ” 
shoulders. His enterprise ended in the battle of Stoke, where the flower of 
the Anglo-Irish soldiery fell. ” The Irish,” says Bacon, ” did not fail in 
courage or fierceness, but, being almost naked men, only armed with darts 
and skeins, it was rather an execution than a fight upon them.” Conspicuous 
among Henry’s adherents in Ireland were the citizens of Waterford, who, 
with the men of Clonmel, Callan, Fethard, and the Butler connection 
generally, were prepared to take the field in his favour. Waterford was 
equally conspicuous some years later in resisting Perkin Warbeck, who 
besieged it unsuccessfully, and was chased by the citizens, who fitted out a 
fleet at their own charge. The king conferred honour and rewards on the 
loyal city, to which he gave the proud title of urbs intacta. Many doubtless 
believed that Perkin was really the duke of York ; but it is now certain that 
he was an impostor.fi 


The king now saw that his Irish subjects were ready to rise in rebellion for 
the house of York at every opportunity. He came to the resolution, therefore, 
to lessen their power by destroying the independence of their parliament; 
and having given Sir Edward Poynings instructions to this effect, he sent 
him over as deputy. 


Poynings’ first act was to lead an expedition to the north against O’ Hanlon 
and Magennis, who had given shelter to some of the supporters of Warbeck. 
But he heard a rumour that the earl of Kildare was conspiring with 
O’Hanlon and Magennis to intercept and destroy himself and his army; and 
news came also that Kildare’s brother had risen in open rebellion and had 
seized the castle of Carlow. On this Poynings returned south and recovered 
the castle. 


He convened a parliament at Drogheda in November, 1494, the memorable 
parliament in which the act since known as Poynings’ law was passed. The 
following are the most important provisions of this law : 


(1) No parliament was in future to be held in Ireland until the Irish chief 
governor and privy council had sent the king information of all the acts 
intended to be passed in it, with a full statement of the reasons why they 
were required, and until these acts had been approved and permission 
granted by the king and privy council of England. This single provision is 
what is popularly known as Poynings’ law. 


(2) All the laws lately made in England affecting the public weal should 
hold good in Ireland. This referred only to English laws then existing; it 
gave no power to the English parliament to make laws for Ireland in the 
future. 


(3) The Statute of Kilkenny was revived and confirmed, except the part 
forbidding the use of the Irish tongue, which could not be carried out, as the 
language was now used everywhere, even through the English settlements. 


(4) For the purpose of protecting the settlement, it was made felony to 
permit enemies or rebels to pass through the marches ; and the owners of 
march lands were obliged to reside on them or send proper deputies on pain 
of losing their estates. 


(5) The exaction of coyne and livery was forbidden in any shape or form. 


(6) Many of the Anglo-Irish families had adopted the Irish war-cries; the 
use of these was now strictly forbidden.’ 


1 The war-cry of the O’Neills was Lamh-derg abu, i.e., the Red-band to 
victory (lamh, pron. lauv, a hand). That of the O’Briens and MacCarthys, 
Lambh-laidir abu, the Strong- 
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In this parliament the earl of Kildare was attainted for high treason, mainly 
on account of his supposed conspiracy with O’ Hanlon to destroy the 


deputy; in consequence of which he was soon afterwards arrested and sent a 
prisoner to England. 


Up to this the Irish parliament had been independent; it was convened by 
the chief governor whenever and wherever he pleased; and it made its laws 
without any interference from the parliament of England. Now Poynings’ 
law took away all this power and made the parliament a mere shadow, 
entirely dependent on the English king and council. This, indeed, was of 
small consequence at the time ; for the parliament was only for the Pale, 
and no native Irishman could sit in it. But when at a later period English 
law was made to extend over the whole country, and the Irish parliament 
made laws for all the people of Ireland, then Poynings’ law, which still 
remained in force, was felt by the people of Ireland to be one of their 
greatest grievances. 


During the whole time that this parliament was sitting the Warbeck party 
were actively at work in the south. But Warbeck had at last to fly; and the 
rest of his career belongs to English rather than to Irish history. In 1499 he 
was hanged at Tyburn, with John Walter, mayor of Cork, his chief supporter 
in that city.d 


THE GKRALDINE SUPREMACY 


Henry VII now took the extraordinary step of appointing Garrett Fitzgerald, 
earl of Kildare, lord deputy. This man known as the “great earl” had been a 
foremost figure in Ireland ever since he succeeded to the earldom in 1477. 
He had been an ardent Yorkist and as such had espoused the cause of both 
the pretenders, Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck. During Poynings’ 
lord-lieutenancy he had been attainted for high treason by the Irish 
parliament, and now lay a prisoner in the Tower. Nevertheless Henry 
determined to name him lord deputy.” A whole crowd of enemies came 
forward to accuse him. He was charged with burning the church of Cashel, 
to which he replied that it was true enough, but that he would not have done 
so only he thought the archbishop was in it. The archbishop himself was 
present listening, and this reply was so unexpectedly plain and blunt that the 
king burst out laughing. 


The king advised him to have the aid of counsel, saying that he might have 
any one he pleased ; to which the earl answered that he would have the best 
counsel in England, namely, the king himself; at which his majesty laughed 
as heartily as before. At last when one of his accusers (the bishop of Meath) 
exclaimed with great vehemence, “All Ireland cannot rule this man!” the 
king ended the matter by replying, “Then if all Ireland cannot rule him, he 
Shall rule all Ireland! “ 


Thus the “great earl” triumphed; and the king restored him, and made him 
lord deputy of Ireland (1496).d 


Hence arose the Geraldine supremacy, which, with some interruptions, 
lasted till 1534. So utterly perverted during this period was the government 
to the private purposes of the Geraldines that in consequence of a personal 
feud between the earl of Kildare and his son-in-law, MacWilliam of 
Clanricard, the royal banner was carried at the battle of Knock-Tow; in 
which 


band to victory {laidir, pron. lander, strong). The Kildare Fitzgeralds took 
as their cry Cram abu, from the great Geraldine castle of Crom or Croom in 
Limerick ; the earl of Desmond Shnnit abn, from the castle of Shanid iu 
Limerick. Most of the other chiefs, both native and Anglo-Irish, had their 
several cries. 
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the De Burghs, the O’Briens, MacNamaras, O’Carrolls, and other southern 
chiefs were defeated by the combined forces of the Pale and the O’Reillys, 
MacMahons, O’Farrells, O’Donells, and other northern chiefs. The 
Geraldines, though brave and enterprising, courteous and generous, and 
possessing all the qualities which insure personal popularity, were totally 
devoid of any of the qualities requisite for the character of a statesman, and 
had no higher views than the maintenance of their position as chiefs of the 
most powerful Irish clan/ 


THE STATE OF IRELAND AT HENRY VIII’s SUCCESSION 


To what condition was Ireland reduced by the first three centuries and a half 
of English rule? We shall not ourselves attempt to describe it, nor refer to 
any Irish author. The tale is told in the great document which stands first in 
the Irish State Papers of the reign of Henry VIII, ” The State of Ireland, and 
the Plan of its Reformation.” 


” Who list make surmise unto the King for the reformation of his Land of 
Ireland, it is necessary to show him the estate of all the noble folks of the 
same, as well as of the King’s subjects and English rebels, as of Irish 
enemies. And first of all to make His Grace understand that there were 
more than sixty counties, called Regions, in Ireland, inhabited with the 
King’s Irish enemies; some regions as big as a shire, some more, some less, 
unto a little; some as big as half a shire, and some a little less; where 
reigneth more than sixty chief captains, whereof some calleth themselves 
King’s, some King’s peers in their language, some Princes, some Dukes, 
some Archdukes, that liveth, only by the sword, and obeyeth unto no other 
temporal person, but only to himself that is strong; and every of the said 
captains maketh war and peace for himself, and holdeth by the sword, and 
hath imperial jurisdiction within his room, and obeyeth to no other person, 
English or Irish, except only to such persons as may subdue him by the 
sword — also the son of any of the said captains shall not succeed to his 
father, without he be the strongest of all his nation ; for there shall be none 
chief captain in any of the said regions by lawful succession, but by fort 
mayne and election ; and he that hath strongest army and hardiest sword 
among them, hath best right and title ; and by reason thereof there be but 
few of the regions that be in peace within themself, but commonly rebelleth 
against their chief captain. Also in every of the said regions there be diverse 
petty captains, and every of them maketh war and peace for himself, 
without licence of the chief captain. 


” Also, there be thirty great captains of the English folk, that followeth the 
same Irish order and keepeth the same rule, & every of them maketh war 
and peace for himself without any licence of the King or of any other 
temporal person, save to him that is strongest, and of such that may subdue 
them with the sword. Here followeth the names of the counties that obey 


not the King’s laws, and have neither justice, neither sherriff under the 
King, the county of Waterford, the county of Cork, the county of Kilkenny, 
the county of Limerick, the county of Kerry, the county of Connaught, the 
county of Ulster, the county of Carlow, half the county of Uryel, half the 
county of Meath, half the county of Dublin, half the county of Kildare, half 
the county of Wexford. All English folks of the sd counties be of Irish 
habits, of Irish language, and of Irish conditions, except the cities and the 
walled towns. Also, all the English folk of the said counties, for the more 
party would be right glad to obey the King’s laws, if they might be 
defended by the King of the Irish enemies; and because they defend them 
not, and the King’s deputy may not defend them, therefore they are all 
turned from the obeisance of 
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the King’s laws, and liveth by the sword after the manner of the Irish 
enemies ; and though that many of them obey the King’s deputy, when it 
pleaseth them yet there is none of them all, that obeyeth the King’s laws. 
Also, there is no folk daily subject to the King’s laws, but half the county 
Uryel, half the county of Meath, half the county of Dublin, half the county 
of Kildare ; and there be as many Justices of the King’s Bench, and of the 
Common Pleas, and as many Barons of the Exchequer, and as many 
officers, ministers, and clerks in every of the said counties as ever there 
was, when all the land for the most part was subject to the laws. 


” Wherefore the said subjects be so grievously vexed daily with the said 
Courts, that they be glad to sell their freeholds forever, rather than to suffer 
always the exactions of the said Courts, like as the freeholders of the 
marches, where the King’s laws be not obeyed, be so vexed with extortion, 
that they be glad in likewise to sell their lands and freeholds to such 
persons, that compelleth them, by means of extortion, to make alienation 
thereof, rather than always to bear and be under the said extortion. 


“And so, what with the extortion of coygne and livery daily, and with the 
wrongful exaction of hosting money of carriage and cartage daily, and 
which with the King’s great subsidy yearly, and with the said tribute and 
black rent to the King’s Irish enemies, and other infinite extortion and daily 
exactions, all the English folk of the counties of Dublin, Kildare, Meath, 
and Uryel, be more oppressed than any other folk of this land, English or 
Irish, and of worse condition be they at this side than in the marches. 


” The Pandar showeth in the first chapter of his book, called Salus Populi,’ 
that the holy woman Brigitta used to enquire of her good angel many 
questions of secret divine, and among all other, she enquired of what 
Christian land was the most souls damned? The angel showed her a land in 
the west part of the world. She enquired the cause why? The angel said for 
there the Christian folk dieth most out of charity; she enquired the cause 
why? The angel said, for there is most continual war, root of hate and envy, 
and of vices contrary to charity; and without charity the souls cannot be 
saved. And the angel did show to her the lapse of the souLs of Christian 
folk of that land, how they fell down into hell as thick as any hail shower. 
And pity thereof moved Pandar to consign his said book, as in the said 
chapter plainly doth appear, for after his opinion this is the land the angel 
understood; for there is no land in the world of so long continued war 
within himself, ne of so great shedding of Christian blood, ne of so great 
robbing, spoiling, praying, and burning, ne of so great wrongful extortion 
continually as Ireland. Wherefore it cannot be denied that the angel did 
understand the land of Ireland. 


” What might the King do more than he has done? He did conquer all the 
land unto little, and did inhabit the same with English folk, subject to his 
laws, after the manner of England, and so the land did continue and prosper 
100 years and more; and since the land hath grown and increased near hand 
200 years in rebellion against the king and his laws. Many folk doth enquire 
the cause why that the Irish folk be grown so strong, and the King’s subjects 
so feeble, and fallen in so great rebellion for the more part. 


” What pity is it to hear, what ruth is it to report, there is no tongue that can 
tell, no pen that can write. It passeth for the orators, and the Muses, all to 


show all the order of the noble folk, and how cruel they enterith the poor 
common people, what danger is to the king anent God, to suffer the land 


[‘ Panderus was an Irish author of whom almost nothing is known save that 
he was the author of the book, De Salute Populi, and flourished in the last 
quarter of the fifteenth and first quarter of the sixteenth centuries. ] 
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whereof he bear the charge, and the care temporal under God, under the see 
Apostolical, to be of said misorder, so long without remedy; it were more 
honour and worship to surrender his claim thereto, and to make no longer 
persecution thereof, than to suffer his poor subjects always to be so 
suppressed, and all the noble folk of the land to be at war within 
themselves, in shedding of Christian blood always without remedy. The 
herde must render account of his folk and the king for his. 


“Some sayeth that the prelates of the Church and clergy is much cause of all 
the misorder of the land ; for there is no archbishop, ne bishop, abbot, ne 
prior, parson, ne vicar, ne any other person of the Church, high or low, great 
or small, English or Irish, that useth to preach the word of God, saving the 
poor friars beggars; and where the word of God do cease, there can be no 
grace, and without the special [grace] of God the land may never be 
reformed; and by the teaching and preaching of prelates of the Church, and 
by prayer or orison of the devout persons in the same, God useth always to 
grant his abundant grace; ergo the Church not using the premises is much 
cause of all the said misorder of this land.” 


Such was the condition of Ireland after more than three centuries of English 
so-called government. 


In the twelfth century the Irish Celts were in a state of political 
disorganisation, but they still had a feeling of nationality, and had the form 


at least of a national monarchy; and justice, criminal and civil, was 
administered among them according to a definite code of law. 


At the commencement of the sixteenth century there remained no tradition 
of national unity, no trace of an organisation by which they could be united 
into one people; the separate tribes had been disorganised by civil wars, and 
the original tribesmen were supplanted and oppressed by the mercenary 
followers of the several rivals for the chieftaincies. The Celtic population 
had found the rule of England scarcely less injurious to them than the 
invasions of the Danes. The Anglo-Normans, thwarted in their first attempts 
at colonisation by the watchful jealousy of England, had been since 
subjected to constant injustice and oppression, and in a relapse to a lower 
political and social state sought for personal security and freedom and an 
escape from the exactions of an inefficient and corrupt executive. 


Every trace of English government, save the miseries which it had caused, 
had passed away from Ireland. The English king had no force in Ireland, 
nor any ally, save the hereditary enemies of the house of Kildare. The 
English conquest was confessedly a failure. The Anglo-Norman colony had 
disappeared or been absorbed in the Celtic population. If the king of 
England were any longer to be lord of Ireland, the conquest of the island 
must be commenced again. The Irish question rose before English 
statesmen, Was England to hold Ireland, and if so, how? Long the Tudor 
princes shrunk from looking this difficulty in the face; they temporised, 
vacillated, and sought some middle course, some compromise. But the Irish 
question became at length (amid the complications of the sixteenth century) 
the question of English politics. England found that she must either conquer 
Ireland, or herself succumb in the struggle/ 


THE REVOLT OF LORD THOMAS FITZGERALD 


When Henry VIII ascended the throne, the exercise of the royal authority in 
Ireland was circumscribed within the very narrow limits known as the 
English Pale, comprising only the principal seaports, with one-half of the 
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five counties of Louth, Westmeath, Dublin, Kildare, and Wexford; the rest 
of the island was unequally divided among sixty chieftains of Irish, and 
thirty of English origin, who governed the inhabitants of their respective 
domains, and made war upon each other as freely and as recklessly as if 
they had been independent sovereigns. To Wolsey it appeared that one great 
cause of the decay of the English power was the jealousy and the dissension 
between the two rival families of the Fitzgeralds (Geraldines) and the 
Butlers, under their respective chiefs, the earls of Kildare and of Ormonde 
or Ossory. That he might extinguish or repress these hereditary feuds, he 
determined to intrust the government to the more impartial sway of an 
English nobleman, and Garrett Fitzgerald, the young earl of Kildare, son of 
the “great earl,” who had succeeded his father, was removed from the office 
of lord deputy (1520), to make place for Thomas Howard, the earl of 
Surrey, afterwards duke of Norfolk. 


During two years the English governor overawed the turbulence of the Irish 
lords by the vigour of his administration, and won the esteem of the natives 
by his hospitality and munificence. But when Henry declared war against 
France (1522), Surrey was recalled to take command of the army; and the 
government of Ireland was conferred on Butler, earl of Ormonde. Ormonde 
was soon compelled to resign it to Kildare; Kildare transmitted it to Sir 
William Skeffington, an English knight, deputy to the duke of Richmond; 
and Skeffington, after a shoit interval, replaced it in the hands of his 
immediate predecessor. Thus Kildare saw himself for the third time 
invested with the chief authority in the island, but no longer awed by the 
frowns of Wolsey, who had fallen into disgrace, he indulged in such acts of 
extravagance that his very friends attributed them to occasional 
derangement of intellect. 


The complaints of the Butlers induced Henry to call the deputy to London 
(1534), and to confine him in the Tower. At his departure the reins of 
government dropped into the hands of his son, Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, 
known as “Silken Thomas,” a young man in his twenty-first year, generous, 
violent, and brave. His credulity was deceived by a false report that his 
father had been beheaded, and his resentment urged him to the fatal 
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resolution of bidding defiance to his sovereign. At the head of one hundred 
and forty followers he presented himself before the council on June 11th, 
1534, resigned the sword of state, the emblem of his authority, and in a loud 
tone declared war against Henry VIII, king of England. 


Cromer, archbishop of Armagh, seizing him by the hand, most earnestly 
besought him not to plunge himself and his family into irremediable ruin; 
but the voice of the prelate was drowned in the strains of an Irish minstrel 
who in his native tongue called on the hero to revenge the blood of his 
father ; and the precipitate youth, unfurling the standard of rebellion, 
commenced his career with laying waste the rich district of Fingal. 


A gleam of success cast a temporary lustre on his arms; and his revenge 
was gratified with the punishment of the supposed accuser of his father, 
Allen, archbishop of Dublin, who was surprised and put to death by the 
Geraldines.1 He now sent an agent to the emperor, Charles V, to demand 
assistance against the man who by divorcing Catherine had insulted the 
honour of the imperial family, and wrote to the pope, offering to protect 
with his sword the interests 


[‘ Lord Thomas was apparently not directly responsible for his death. The 
archbishop was captured by Fitzgerald’s followers, but upon throwing 
himself on the young man’s mercy received a pardon, which was not, 
however, respected by some Geraldine partisans, who murdered him in cold 
blood and pretended to have Fitzgerald’s warrant for it. The crime brought a 
sentence of excommunication against Lord Thomas and his followers. | 
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of the church against an apostate prince, and to hold the crown of Ireland of 
the Holy See by the payment of a yearly tribute. But fortune quickly 
deserted him. He was repulsed from the walls of Dublin Castle, although he 
secured entrance to the city; Skeffington, again appointed lord deputy, 
opposed to his undisciplined followers a numerous body of veterans; his 


own strong castle of Maynooth was carried by assault, and Lord Leonard 
Grey hunted the ill-fated insurgent into the fastnesses of Munster. Here by 
the advice of his friends he offered to submit ; but his simplicity was no 
match for the subtlety of his opponent; he suffered himself to be deceived 
by assurances of pardon, dismissed his adherents, accompanied Grey to 
Dublin (August 20th, 1535), and thence sailed to England, that he might 
throw himself at the feet of his sovereign.’ 


Henry was at a loss in what manner to receive him. Could it be to his 
honour to allow a subject to live who had taken up arms against him? But 
then, was it for his interest to teach the Irish that no faith was to be put in 
the promises of his lieutenants? He, therefore, committed young Fitzgerald 
to the Tower; soon afterwards Grey, who had succeeded Skeffington as lord 
deputy, perfidiously apprehended the five uncles of the captive at a banquet; 
and the year following all six, though it is said that three had never joined in 
the rebellion, were beheaded (February 3rd, 1537) in consequence of an act 
of attainder passed by the English parliament.2 


Fitzgerald’s father, the earl of Kildare, had already died of a broken heart, 
and the last hopes of the family centred in Gerald, the brother of Thomas, a 
boy about twelve years old. By the contrivance of his aunt he was conveyed 
beyond the reach of Henry, and intrusted to the fidelity of two native 
chieftains, O’ Neill and O’ Donnell. Two years later he had the good fortune 
to escape to the Continent, but was followed by the vengeance of King 
Henry, who demanded him of the king of France, and afterwards of the 
governor of Flanders, in virtue of preceding treaties. Expelled from 
Flanders, he was, at the recommendation of the pope, Paul III, taken under 
the protection of the prince bishop of Liege, and afterwards into the family 
of his kinsman, Cardinal Pole, who watched over his education and 
provided for his support till at length he recovered the honours and the 
estates of his ancestors, the former earls of Kildare. 


Henry’s innovations in religion were viewed with equal abhorrence by the 
indigenous Irish and the descendants of the English colonists. Fitzgerald, 
aware of this circumstance, had proclaimed himself the champion of the 
ancient faith; and after the imprisonment of Fitzgerald, his place was 
supplied by Cromer, archbishop of Armagh. On the other hand, the cause of 


the king was supported by a more courtly prelate, Brown, who, from the 
office of provincial of the Augustinian friars in England, had been raised to 
the archiepiscopal see of Dublin, in reward of his subserviency to the 
politics of Cromwell. But Henry determined to enforce submission. 


A parliament was summoned by Lord Grey, who had succeeded 
Skeffington, and to elude the opposition of the clergy their proctors, who 
had hitherto voted in the Irish parliaments, were by a declaratory act 
pronounced 


mSkeffington, indeed, says that he had surrendered “without condition.” But 
thai lie was prevailed upon to do so by assurances of pardon is plain from 
the letters of the Irish council and of Norfolk, and the answer of Henry, “if 
he had beeDe apprended after suche sorte as was convenable to his 
deservyngs, the same had beene much more thankfull, and better to our 
contentacion.” 


* A letter of Fitzgerald from the Tower states his miserable condition, and 
that he must have gone naked, “but that pore prysoners of ther gentylnes 
hathe sumtyme gevyn me old hosyn, and shoys, and old shyrtes.” 
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to be nothing more than assistants, whose advice might be received, but 
whose assent was not required. The statutes which were now passed were 
copied from the proceedings in England. The papal authority was abolished; 
Henry was declared head of the Irish church ; and the first-fruits of all 
ecclesiastical livings were given to the king. 


But ignorance of the recent occurrences in the sister island gave occasion to 
a most singular blunder. One day the parliament confirmed the marriage of 
the king with Anne Boleyn; and the next, in consequence of the arrival of a 
courier, declared it to have been invalid from the beginning. It was, 
however, more easy to procure the enactment of these statutes, than to 


enforce their execution. The two races combined in defence of their 
common faith; and repeated insurrections exercised the patience of the 
deputy, till his brilliant victory at Bellahoe broke the power of O’ Neill, the 
northern chieftain, and confirmed the ascendency of the royal cause. 


This was the last service performed by Lord Grey. He was uncle by his 
sister to the young Gerald Fitzgerald, and therefore suspected of having 
connived at his escape. This, with numerous other charges from his 
enemies, was laid before the king ; and he solicited permission to return, 
and plead his cause in the presence of his sovereign. The petition was 
granted; but the unfortunate deputy soon found himself a prisoner in the 
Tower, and was afterwards arraigned under the charge of treason for having 
aided and abetted the king’s rebels. Oppressed by fear, or induced by the 
hope of mercy, he pleaded guilty; and his head was struck off by the 
command of the thankless sovereign whom he had so often and so usefully 
served. 


After the departure of Grey, successive but partial insurrections broke out in 
the island. They speedily subsided of themselves; and the new deputy, Sir 
Anthony St. Leger, found both the Irish chieftains and the lords of the Pale 
anxious to outstrip each other in professions of obedience to his authority. A 
parliament was assembled; Ireland from a lordship was raised to the higher 
rank of a kingdom; Henry was declared head of the church, regulations 
were made for the administration of justice in Connaught and Minister; and 
commissioners were appointed with power to hear and determine all causes 
which might be brought before them from the other provinces. The peerage 
of the new kingdom was sought and obtained, not only by the lords who 
had hitherto acknowledged the authority of the English crown, but even by 
the most powerful of the chieftains, who, though nominally vassals, had 
maintained a real independence; by Ulliac de Burgh, now created earl of 
Clanricard; by Murrough O’Brien, made earl of Thomond; and by the 
redoubted O’ Neill, henceforth known by his new title of earl of Tyrone. 
These, with the chief of their kindred, swore fealty, consented to hold their 
lands by the tenure of military service, and accepted from their sovereign 
houses in Dublin for their accommodation, as often as they should attend 
their duty in parliament. Never, since the first invasion of the island by 


Henry II, did the English ascendency in Ireland appear to rest on so firm a 
basis as dur-ing the last years of Henry VIII.C 


THE IRISH CHURCH 


The reign in which Protestantism and Ultramontanism began their still 
unfinished struggle in Ireland is a fit place to notice the chief points in Irish 
church history. Less than two years before Strongbow’s arrival Pope 
Eugenius had established an ecclesiastical constitution in Ireland depending 
on Rome, but the annexation was very imperfectly carried out, and the hope 
of 
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fully asserting the Petrine claims was a main cause of Adrian’s gift to Henry 
II. Hitherto the Scandinavian section of the church in Ireland had been most 
decidedly inclined to receive the hierarchical and diocesan as distinguished 
from the monastic and quasi-tribal system. The bishops or abbots of Dublin 
derived their succession from Canterbury from 1038 to 1162, and the 
bishops of Waterford and Limerick also sought consecration there. But both 
Celt and Northman acknowledged the polity of Eugenius, and it was chiefly 


Abbky of Movnk, Thelakd 


in the matters of tithe, Peter’s pence, canonical degrees, and the observance 
of festivals that Rome had still victories to gain. 


Between churchmen of Irish and English race there was bitter rivalry ; but 
the theory that the ancient Patrician church remained independent, and as it 
were Protestant, while the English colony submitted to the Vatican, is a 
mere controversial figment. The crown was weak and papal aggression 
made rapid progress. It was in the Irish church, about the middle of the 


thirteenth century, that the system of giving jurisdiction to the bishops in 
temporalibvs was adopted by Innocent IV. The vigour of Edward I obtained 
a renunciation in particular cases, but the practice continued unabated. The 
system of provisions was soon introduced at the expense of free election, 
and was acknowledged by the Statute of Kilkenny. In the more remote 
districts it must have been almost a matter of necessity. 


Many Irish parishes grew out of primitive monasteries, but other early 
settlements remained monastic, and were compelled by the popes to adopt 
the rule of authorised orders, generally that of the Augustinian canons. That 
order became much the most numerous in Ireland, having not less than 
three hundred houses. Of other sedentary orders the Cistercians were the 
most important and the mendicants were very numerous. Both Celtic chiefs 
and Norman nobles founded convents after Henry IPs time, but the latter 
being wealthier were most distinguished in this way. Religious houses were 
use-ful as abodes of peace in a turbulent country, and the lands attached 
were bet-ter cultivated than those of lay proprietors. 


Ample evidence exists that the Irish church was full of abuses before the 
movement under Henry VIII. In Dublin strange things happened; thus the 
archiepiscopal crazier was in pawn for eighty years from 1449. The morals 
of the clergy were no better than in other countries, and we have evi— 
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dence of many scandalous irregularities. Where his hand reached Henry had 
little difficulty in suppressing the monasteries or taking their lands, which 
Irish chiefs swallowed as greedily as men of English blood. But the friars, 
though pretty generally turned out of doors, were themselves beyond 
Henry’s power, and continued to preach everywhere among the people. 
Their devotion and energy may be freely admitted; but the mendicant 


orders, especially the Carmelites, were not uniformly distinguished for 
morality. 


The Jesuits, placed by Paul III under the protection of Con O’ Neill, ” prince 
of the Irish of Ulster,” came to Ireland towards the end of Henry’s reign, 
and helped to keep alive the Roman tradition. It is not surprising that 
Anglicanism — the gospel light that dawned from Boleyn’s eyes — 
recommended by such prelates as Browne and Bale, should have been 
regarded as a symbol of conquest and intrusion. The Four Masters9 thus 
describe the Reformation: “A heresy and new error arising in England, 
through pride, vain glory, avarice, and lust, and through many strange 
sciences, so that the men of England went into opposition to the pope and to 
Rome.” The destruction of relics and images and the establishment of a 
schismatic hierarchy is thus recorded : ” Though great was the persecution 
of the Roman emperors against the church, scarcely had there ever come so 
great a persecution from Rome as this.” Such was Roman Catholic opinion 
in Ireland in the sixteenth century. 


EDWARD VI AND THE REFORMATION IN IRELAND 


The able opportunist Sir Anthony St. Leger, who was accused by one party 
of opposing the Reformation and by the other of lampooning the real 
presence, continued to rule during the early days of the protectorate. To him 
succeeded Sir Edward Bellingham, a Puritan soldier whose hand was heavy 
on all who disobeyed his dear young master, as he affectionately called the 
king. He bridled Connaught by a castle at Athlone, and Munster by a 
garrison at Leighlin Bridge. The O’Mores and O’Connors were brought 
low, and forts erected where Maryborough and Philipstown now stand. 
Both chiefs and nobles were forced to respect the king’s representative, but 
Bellingham was not wont to natter those in power, and his administration 
found little favour in England. Sir F. Bryan, Henry V III’s favourite, 
succeeded him, and on his death St. Leger was again appointed. Neither St. 
Leger nor his successor Crofts could do anything with Ulster, where the 
papal primate Wauchop, a Scot by birth, stirred up rebellion among the 
natives and among the Hebridean invaders. But little was done under Ed- 
ward VI to advance the power of the crown, and that little was done by 
Bellingham. 


The English government long hesitated about the official establishment of 
Protestantism, and the royal order to that effect was withheld until 1551. 
Copies of the new liturgy were sent over, and St. Leger had the communion 
service translated into Latin, for the use of priests and others who could 
read, but not in English. The popular feeling was strong against innovation, 
as Staples, bishop of Meath, found to his cost. The opinions of Staples, like 
those of Cranmer, advanced gradually, until at last he went to Dublin and 
preached boldly against the mass. He saw men shrink from him on all sides. 
“My lord,” said a beneficed priest, whom he had himself promoted, and 
who wept as he spoke, ” before ye went last to Dublin ye were the best- 
beloved man in your diocese that ever came in it, now ye are the worst 
beloved. Ye have preached against the sacrament of the altar and the saints, 
and will make us 
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worse than Jews. The country folk would eat you. Ye have more curses than 
ye have hairs of your head, and I advise you for Christ’s sake not to preach 
at the Navan.” Staples answered that preaching was his duty, and that he 
would not fail; but he feared for his life. 


On the same prelate fell the task of conducting a public controversy with 
Primate Dowdall, which, of course, ended in the conversion of neither. 
Dowdall fled ; his see was treated as vacant, and Cranmer cast about for a 
Protestant to fill St. Patrick’s chair. His first nominee, Dr. Turner, resolutely 
declined the honour, declaring that he would be unintelligible to the people; 
and Cranmer could only answer that English was spoken in Ireland, though 
he did, indeed, doubt whether it was spoken in the diocese of Armagh. John 
Bale, a man of great learning and ability, became bishop of Ossory. There is 
no reason to doubt his sincerity, but he was coarse and intemperate — Mr. 
Froude roundly calls him a foul-mouthed ruffian — without the wisdom of 
the serpent or the harmlessness of the dove. His choice rhetoric stigmatised 
the dean of St. Patrick’s as ass-headed, a blockhead who cared only for his 
kitchen and his belly. Archbishop Browne was gluttonous and a great 


epicure. If Staples was generally hated, what feelings must Bale have 
excited ?,J 


THE IRISH POLICY OF QUEEN MARY 


Though Mary, as a Catholic, was desirous to reunite the church to the 
Catholic church of the Continent, to restore the ancient dogmas and ritual, 
as a Tudor she was unwilling to resign any prerogative of the crown, or to 
restore any property within her grasp. With the exception of the papal 
supremacy, which she rather admitted in theory than submitted to in 
practice, her church policy was substantially the same as that of her father. 
The queen professed to be most zealous on behalf of the Catholic church. 
How far was the spirit of her instructions actually carried out? The mass 
was restored by Sir Anthony St. Leger under an order in council, and the 
reformed bishops expelled from their sees. But beyond this, the queen had 
no intention of surrendering any power or title, or of restoring any of the 
confiscated property of the church. 


The letter from the English privy council announcing her accession 
describes her as ” Queen of England, France, and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, and on earth the supreme head 0/ the churches of England and 
Ireland.” As such supreme head she appointed the new bishops ; she 
reinstated as primate Dowdall, who had been appointed by Henry VIII, and 
had never obtained any bull of confirmation from the holy see, instead of 
Wauchop, who had been appointed by the pope to that office. The papal 
power of appointing by proviso was not admitted by her government. In the 
matter of the former property of the church, she granted it away as freely as 
her father or brother. Although the mass had been restored, all the acts of 
Henry VIII remained upon the statute book, nor was it until 1556 that 
parliament was required to assist in the restoration of the Catholic church. 
In 1555 a bull was enrolled in chancery, dated June 7th, 1555, whereby the 
pope absolved the king and queen from all excommunications and 
ecclesiastical censures and erected Ireland into a kingdom. A subsequent 
bull was obtained from the pope, Paul IV, to legalise the course of 
legislation intended to be taken with regard to the church property. 


The crown, established in its possession of the estates of the monasteries, 
continued to make grants of them down to the end of the reign. No attempt 


whatsoever was made to unite the English and Irish inhabitants upon the 
basis of a common religious confession; the bishops under Mary were as 
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willing as their predecessors, under Henry VIII, to employ the powers of 
the church against the wild Irish. 


Except the temporary establishment of the Roman ritual, the Catholic 
church was in no degree benefited by the accession of Mary : none of the 
evils which had paralyzed the action of the church before the break with 
Rome were remedied; none of the wounds inflicted upon that church during 
the reigns of Henry and Edward were cured; no attempt was made to restore 
the monasteries, or to re-establish and strengthen the parochial secular 
clergy, or to enable the church to act as an organised living body, or to unite 
the English and the natives in one national church: on the contrary, the 
confiscation of church properties was confirmed, and the undisposed-of 
residue of them leased out or granted away; the bishops were appointed in 
most instances by the crown, as in the time of Henry VIII; the contempt of 
high English ecclesiastics for the mere Irish was exhibited as before. When 
Mary died the Catholic church was a mere shadow of its former self, with 
its monastic element totally destroyed, and the independence of its secular 
members, or of such of them as still existed, crushed out. Upon the 
accession of Elizabeth, as an institution, it retained no elements of 
resistance. 


The history of the reign of Mary contradicts the theory that in the sixteenth 
century religious differences had any connection with the conduct of the na- 
tive Irish or of the English government. The accession of Mary was 
attended with an outbreak of some of the native chiefs who, if they believed 
that the hand of a Catholic sovereign would be lighter than that of Henry 
VIII, were soon disappointed. Catholic sovereigns thought it was necessary 
to enforce order in Ireland by the strong hand, as Protestant sovereigns had 
done before them; Catholic deputies thought themselves justified in burning 
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villages, raiding upon native tribes, and shooting down rebels, as much as 
Protestant deputies had done. 


The government fell back during this reign into the feeble, yet violent 
measures of former days. The lord-deputies neither, as St. Leger, 
conciliated, nor, as Bellingham, for a time at least, overawed the native 
chiefs. The lord-deputy (the earl of Sussex) returned to the old system of 
ineffectual and exasperating raiding. Expeditions of this description were 
enough to undo the web of policy which Sir Anthony St. Leger had woven 
for years. These expeditions are always represented in official documents in 
the most favourable light. What the English soldiers thought of such 
operations may be imagined from the following passage found in the 
Harleian Miscellany : ‘ ” The deputy, according to his commission, 
marched into the north. But, alas, he neither found France to travel in, nor 
Frenchmen to fight withal. There were no glorious towns to load the 
soldiers home with spoils, nor pleasant vineyards to refresh them with wine. 
Here were no plentiful markets to supply the salary of the army if they 
wanted, or stood in need; here were no cities of refuge, nor places of 
garrison to retire into in the times of danger and extremity of weather; here 
were no musters ordered, nor lieutenants of shires to raise new armies; here 
was no supplement of men or provisions, especially of Irish against Irish; 
nor any one promise kept according to his expectation; here were in plain 
terms bogs and woods to lie in, fogs and mists to trouble you, grass and fern 
to welcome your horses and corrupt and putrefy your bodies; here was 
killing of kine and eating fresh beef, to breed diseases; here was oats 
without bread, and fire without wood; here were smoky cabins and nasty 
holes; here were bogs on the tops of mountains, and few passages, but over 
marshes or through strange places; here was retiring into fastnesses and 
glens, and no fighting, but when they pleased themselves; here was ground 
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enough to bury your people in being dead, but no place to please them 
while alive; here you might spend what you brought with you, but be 


assured there was no hopes of relief; here was room for all your losses, but 
scarce a castle to receive your spoil and treasure. To conclude: here was all 
glory and virtue buried in obscurity and oblivion, and not so much as a 
glimmering hope that how valiantly soever a man demeaned himself it 
should be registered or remembered.” 


THE PLANTATIONS IN LEIX AND OFFALY 


But if the English were weary of the tedious policy of conciliation, and 
raidings and plunderings did not promise to lead to a conquest of the island, 
there was yet a third course which might be adopted — the confiscation of 
the Irish districts, and their plantation by English colonists. Such a scheme, 
the fruitful cause of misery to Ireland ever since, was for the first time 
adopted by the government of Queen Mary. No Irish tribe had been the 
cause of such constant annoyance to the English government as the 
O’Connors. They, with the O’ Mores, occupied the districts of Leix and 
Offaly in the present King’s and Queen’s counties. The territory they 
occupied was theoretically portion of the estate of the earls of Kildare. It 
menaced the Pale on the southwest, and on one side threatened the 
communications between Dublin and Kilkenny, as did the Wicklow 
mountaineers on the other. f 


The O’Connors had been concerned in the revolt of Lord Thomas 
Fitzgerald in 1534. Much of the O’Connor and O’ More property was 
granted by the crown as a portion of the forfeited estates of the Geraldines, 
and their hostility to the English became more irreconcilable. Two English 
garrisons were planted in Leix and Offaly in the reign of Edward, and 
fighting was kept up without cessation. On Mary’s accession the O’ Mores 
expelled all the English from their territories.‘1 


The queen might have remembered that the origin of the misfortunes of the 
O’Connors had been their supporting a rebellion which was in favour of the 
Catholic church, or at least professed to be so, and following as allies or 
vassals the head of the great Geraldine house. The queen pursued the 
previous English policy as to the O’Connors; but the contest was no longer 
to be between the natives and the royal patentees — the entire district was 
to be taken into the hands of the crown, to be made shire land; tribe rights, 


Celtic laws, language, and manners were to disappear, and the districts were 
to form the first English settlement or plantation. 


The government intended, in the case of Leix and Offaly, to adopt a regular 
system of colonisation. In December, 1556, orders were given as to the 
county of Leix, to divide each country between the English and Irish; to 
appoint for the O’ Mores all the country beyond the bog; that the chief of 
every sept (the Irish) should appoint how many of his sept he would answer 
for; that they should hold their lands of the fort, and should answer the laws 
of the realm as the English do; that the freeholders should cause their 
children to learn to speak English; that they should keep open the fords, 
destroy the fastnesses, and cut the passes ; that none of them should marry 
or foster with any but such as should be of English blood, without license of 
the deputy under his handwriting, under pain of forfeiture of his estate. 


As the country had not been conquered effectually, the result of this project 
was to introduce into these districts a body of English colonists who had to 
fight for the lands granted to them, and to maintain them when conquered 

by the strong hand. The warfare which ensued resembled that waged by the 
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early settlers in America with the native tribes. No mercy whatever was 
shown, no act of treachery was considered dishonourable, no personal 
tortures and indignities were spared to the captives. The atrocities of 
western border warfare were perpetrated year after year in these districts, 
and the government in Dublin acquiesced in what was done, and supported 
their grantees in the properties which the crown had guaranteed them. The 
merciless struggle went on far into Elizabeth’s reign between the natives 
and the colonists, until the Celtic tribes, decimated and utterly savage, sunk 
to the level of banditti and ultimately disappeared/ 


THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH 


” The absolute command of Ireland was essential for the safety of Elizabeth 
; for this purpose she had to satisfy or crush any chief of sufficient 
importance to intrigue with her continental enemies, and after 1569 to wage 
a constant war against the religion of the inhabitants of the country.” These 
words of the Irish historian Richey f serve well as a key to the history of 
Ireland dur-ing the reign of Elizabeth. As he points out, it was neither a 
desire to better the condition of the Irish people by the introduction of 
civilising arts and industries, or the lust of conquest for the sake of conquest 
and exploitation, that led the English to enter with such vigour on an 
undertaking that involved such an extraordinary loss of life and property. 
And the result, although it did, it is true, secure England for the time being 
from the dangers of foreign attack through Ireland, in the end involved her 
in further difficulty by arous-ing the hereditary hostility of a large part of 
the Irish people.” 


Sir Henry Sidney was sworn lord-justice upon Elizabeth’s succession with 
the full Catholic ritual. When Sussex superseded him as lord-lieutenant, the 
litany was chanted in English, both cathedrals having been painted and 
Scripture texts substituted for “pictures and popish fancies.” At the 
beginning of 1560 a parliament was held which restored the ecclesiastical 
legislation of Henry and Edward. In two important points the Irish church 
was made more dependent on the state than in England: conges d’tfirc were 
abolished and heretics made amenable to royal commissioners or to 
parliament without reference to any synod or convocation. Elizabeth 
connived at what she could not prevent, and hardly pretended to enforce 
uniformity except in the Pale and in the large towns. 


THE REVOLT OF SHANE O’NEILL 


Ulster demanded the immediate attention of Elizabeth. Her father had 
conferred the earldom of Tyrone on Con Bacagh O’ Neill, with remainder to 
his supposed son Matthew, the offspring of a smith’s wife at Dundalk, who 
in her husband’s lifetime brought the child to Con as his own. When the 
chief’s legitimate son, Shane, grew up lie declined to be bound by (his 
arrangement, which the king may have made in partial ignorance of the 
facts. “Being a gentleman,” he said, ” my father never refusid no child that 
any woman namyd to be his.” When Tyrone died, Matthew, already created 


baron of Dungannon, claimed his earldom under the patent. Shane being 
chosen O’Neill by his tribe, claimed to be the chief by election and earl as 
Con’s lawful son. Thus the English government was committed to the cause 
of one who was at best an adulterine bastard, while Shane appeared as 
champion of hereditary right. To secure his position he murdered the baron 
of Dungannon, whose prowess in the Geld he had reason to dread, and the 
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came official candidate for the earldom. Shane maintained a contest which 
had begun under Mary until 1567, with great ability and a total absence of 
morality, in which Sussex had no advantage over him. The lord-lieutenant 
twice tried to have Shane murdered; once he proposed to break his safe- 
conduct; and he held out hopes of his sister’s hand as a snare. Shane was 
induced to visit London, where his strange appearance and followers caused 
much amusement, and where he spent his time intriguing with the Spanish 
ambassador and making himself agreeable to Lord Robert Dudley. The 
government detained him rather unfairly, and the young baron of 
Dungannon suffered his father’s fate, leaving a brother who at last gained 
the coveted earldom and became a more dangerous enemy to England than 
even Shane had been. Sussex was outmatched both in war and diplomacy; 
the loyal chiefs were crushed one by one, and the English suffered checks 
of which the moral effect was ruinous. Shane always fully acknowledged 
Elizabeth as his sovereign, and sometimes played the part of a loyal subject, 
wreaking his private vengeance under colour of expelling the island Scots 
from Ulster. h 


In Sir Henry Sidney, whom the queen sent against him in 1566, Shane 
found a very different antagonist from the earl of Sussex. The plan adopted 
for the conquest of Ulster was to restore to their several territories the chiefs 
expelled by The O’Neill, to assail his rear by establishing a garrison in the 
north, at Derry, and to support these operations by an invasion from the 
Pale. The power of O’Neill, founded not upon a voluntary alliance of the 
Ulster chiefs, but upon their compulsory subjection to the ruling house, was 
rapidly broken up. Harassed by attacks from every quarter, bewildered by 
the number of his enemies, O’ Neill was unable to offer an effectual 


resistance. In his final struggle he attempted to rally to himself the Catholic 
party; but his appeal to the king of France and the cardinals of Lorraine and 
Guise met with no response; and deserted or assailed by the vassals who 
had formerly been his strength, he was forced to fight his last battle, not 
against the Saxon enemy, but against the ancient Celtic antagonists of his 
race. The battle which decided the fate of The O’ Neill was fought near 
Lifford, between the two royal races of Ulster — the O’ Donnell and 

O’ Neill. 


Utterly defeated, Shane, as a last refuge, fled to the settlement of the Scotch 
islanders, whom so shortly before he had assailed, in the hope of finding 
among them a fresh alliance, or at least a temporary refuge; his fate is thus 
detailed in a contemporary English account included in the act of attainder 
subsequently passed upon him: “The 2nd of June, 1567, feeling himself all 
weakened, and beholding his declination and fall near at hand, [he] avowed 
and fully determined to come in disguised manner, for fear of intercepting, 
with a collar about his neck, to the presence of the lord deputy, and to 
submit himself as a most wretched man, hoping by that order of humility to 
have found some mercy and grace at your majesty’s hands, but he was 
stayed against his will by such as pretended to be his trustiest friends, and in 
especial the persuasion of a barbarous clerk, named Neyll MacKever, whom 
he had in most reputation and used for his secretary, by whose counsel the 
said rebel was drawn first to try and treat the friendship of the Scots in 
joining with them for the maintaining of that his traitorous rebellion, which 
if he might not obtain, then agreed that his first determination was the 
likeliest way to save his life with the loss of his land and reputation, and 
thereupon took his journey towards the Scots, who were encamped in 
Clandeboy to the number of six hundred, under the leading of Alexander 
Oge, brother to James MacConell and one MacGilly Asspuke, his nephew, 
son to Agnes Jyle, brother also to the said James, which was slain in the late 
overthrow given by the said Shane 
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O’ Neill to the Scots, and so entered the tent of the said Alexander, 
accompanied with O’Donnell’s wife, whom he kept, Swarly Boy, brother to 
the said Alexander, the said secretary, and the number of fifty horsemen, 
where after a few dissembled gratulatory words used betwixt them, they fell 
to quaffing and drinking of wine. This Agnes Jyle’s son, all inflamed with 
malice and desire of revenge for the death of his father and uncle, began to 
administer quarrelling talk to O’ Neill, who took the same very hot, and 
after some re-proachful words passed betwixt them, the said Gillasspuke 
demanded of the secretary whether he had bruited abroad that the lady, his 
aunt, wife unto James MacConell, did offer to come out of Scotland into 
Ireland to marry with O’ Neill. The secretary affirmed himself to be the 
author of that report, and said withal, that if his aunt were queen of 
Scotland, she might well be contented to match herself with O’ Neill; the 
other with that gave him the lie, and said that the lady, his aunt, was a 
woman of that honesty and reputation as would not take him, that was the 
betrayer and murderer of her worthy husband. O’Neill, giving ear to the 
talk, began to maintain his secretary’s quarrel, and thereupon Gillasspuke 
withdrew himself out of the tent and came abroad amongst his men, who 
forthwith raised a fray, and fell to the killing of O’ Neill’s men; and the 
Scots, as people thirsty of O’ Neill’s blood, for requiting the slaughter of 
their master and kinsfolk, assembled together in a throng and thrust into the 
tent where the said O’ Neill was, and there with their slaughter swords 
hewed him to pieces, slew his secretary and all those that were with him, 
except a very few which escaped by their horses. Alexander Oge, after this 
bouchery handling of this cruel tyrant, caused his mangled carcass to be 
carried into an old ruinous church near unto the camp, where, for lack of a 
better shroud, he was wrapped in a kerne’s old shirt, and there miserably 
interred — a fit end for such a beginning, and a funeral pomp convenient 
for so great a defacer of God’s temples and a withstander of his prince’s 
laws and regal authority. And after being four days in earth was taken up by 
William Piers; and his head, sundered from his body, was brought unto the 
said lord deputy to Drogheda, the 21st day of June, 1567, and from thence 
carried into the city of Dublin, where it was bodied with a stake and 
standeth on the top of your majesty’s castle of Dublin.” f 


Shane the Proud, as his countrymen called him, was perhaps the ablest of 
Elizabeth’s Irish opponents. Alone he bore the brunt of the contest, and he 


must have cost the English crown a sum altogether out of proportion to his 
own resources. Shane was cruel and tyrannical, and his moral character was 
as bad as possible. He had an oriental want of scruple about murdering 
inconvenient people, and he had no regard for truth. By far the most 
remarkable Irishman of his time, he cannot be regarded in any sense as a 
national hero. His ambition was limited to making himself supreme in 
Ulster.*1 


THE GERALDINE REBELLION 


Peace was soon broken by disturbances in the south. The earl of Desmond ‘ 
having shown rebellious tendencies was detained for six years in London. 
Treated leniently, but grievously pressed for money, he tried to escape, and, 


f < The Anglo-Norman Desmonds had lived long enough in Ireland to 
imbibe the unfailing humour of the race. It is related that during this period 
of struggle between the Butlers and the Desmonds the Butlers in a night 
attack surprised and defeated the earl of Desmond’s force. The earl himself 
was severely wounded and taken prisoner. Borne from the field on a litter 
carried on the shoulders of four of the Butlers, he was taunted by them on 
his defeat. ” Where is now the great earl of Desmond ? ” asked one. ” 
Where it is fitting he should be — on the necks of the Butlers,” came the 
instant reply. | 
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the attempt being judged treasonable, he was persuaded to surrender his 
estates — to receive them back or not at the queen’s discretion. Seizing the 
opportunity, English adventurers proposed to plant a military colony from 
the Shannon to Cork harbour. Some who held obsolete title-deeds were 
encouraged to go to work at once by the example of Sir Peter Carew, who 
had established his claims in Carlow. Carew’s title had been in abeyance for 
a century and a half, yet most of the Kavanaghs attorned to him. Falling 
foul of Ormonde’s brothers, seizing their property and using great cruelty 


and violence, Sir Peter drove the Butlers, the only one among the great 
families really loyal, into rebellion. Ormonde, who was in London, could 
alone restore peace ; all his disputes with Desmond were at once settled in 
his favour, and he was even allowed to resume the exaction of coyne and 
livery, the abolition of which had been the darling wish of statesmen. The 
Butlers returned to their allegiance, but continued to oppose Carew, and 
great atrocities were committed on both sides. Sir Peter had great but 
undefined claims in Munster also, and the people there took warning. His 
imitators in Cork were swept away. Sidney first, and after him Humphrey 
Gilbert, could only circumscribe the rebellion. The presidency of Munster, 
an office the creation of which had long been contemplated, was then 
conferred on Sir John Perrott, who drove Fitzmaurice into the mountains, 
reduced castles everywhere, and destroyed a Scottish contingent which had 
come from Ulster to help the rebels. Fitzmaurice came in and knelt in the 
mud at the president’s feet, confessing his sins; but he remained the real 
victor. The colonising scheme was dropped, and the first presidency of 
Munster left the Desmonds and their allies in possession.6 


After the attainder of Shane O’ Neill more than half of Ulster was 
confiscated ; and the attempt to clear off the old natives and plant new 
settlers was commenced without delay. In 1570 the peninsula of Ardes in 
Down was granted to the queen’s secretary, Sir Thomas Smith, who sent his 
illegitimate son with a colony to take possession. But this plantation was a 
failure, for the owners, the O’Neills of Clandeboye, not feeling inclined to 
part with their rights without a struggle, attacked and killed the young 
undertaker in 1573. 


The next undertaker was a more important man, Walter Devereux, earl of 
Essex.d In 1573 he undertook to subdue and colonise with one thousand 
two hundred men the district of Clanhuboy, in the province of Ulster. By a 
contract between him and Elizabeth, it was agreed that each should furnish 
an equal share of the expense ; and that the colony should be equally 
divided between them, as soon as it had been planted with two thousand 
settlers. Essex was dazzled with the splendid prospect before him ; and his 
enemies at court stimulated him with predictions of success, though they 
had no other view than to remove him from the presence of the queen. 
When he had mortgaged his estates, and proceeded in the enterprise till it 


would be ruinous to retrace his steps, they began to throw impediments in 
his way. The summer was almost past before he could reach Ireland. There, 
Fitzwilliams, the lord deputy, objected to his powers; the natives, under 
Phelim O’ Neill, opposed a formidable resistance; and it was discovered that 
the provisions furnished by the queen were unsound and her troops ill 
provided with arms. He maintained himself with difficulty during the 
winter. 


In the spring the enterprise was abandoned, and the earl consented to aid the 
deputy in suppressing the insurgents in different parts of the island. It would 
be tedious to follow this adventurous nobleman through his remaining 
career. He proposed plans which were approved and then rejected; he 
obtained leave to return home, and was sent back to Ireland with the empty 
title 
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of earl marshal; and at length (1576), after a succession of disappointments, 
he died at Dublin of a dysentery, probably caused by anxiety of mind, 
though by report his death was attributed to poison, supposed to have been 
administered to him by the procurement of Leicester. 


This new plan of colonisation was viewed with horror by the natives both of 
Irish and of English extraction. In the expulsion of the adherents of O’ Neill 
they saw, or thought they saw, the fate which was reserved for themselves; 
and many chieftains, either in person or by messengers, implored the aid of 
the Catholic powers for the preservation of their property and of their 
religion. The kings of France and Spain were occupied with concerns of 
more immediate interest; but Gregory XIII, who had succeeded to the chair 
of St. Peter, lent a willing ear to their complaints and solicitations. In the 
bull of his predecessor, Ireland had not been named ; but the omission was 
now supplied ; and Gregory signed, though he did not publish, a new bull, 
by which Elizabeth was declared to have forfeited the crown of Ireland no 
less than that of England. 


PART VIII 


THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT PERSIA 


BASED CHIEFLY UPON THE FOLLOWING AUTHORITIES 


CTESIAS, A. H. L. HEEREN, HERODOTUS, G. C. C. MASPERO, 
EDUARD MEYER, THEODOR NOLDEKE, H. C. RAWLINSON 


Among those who offered to carry it into execution were Thomas Stukely 
and James Fitzmaurice. Stukely was an English adventurer, without honour 
or conscience, who had sold his services at the same time to the queen and 
to the pope, and who alternately abused the confidence and betrayed the 
secrets of each. Having obtained from the pontiff a ship of war, six hundred 
disciplined soldiers, and three thousand stand of arms, he sailed from Civita 
Vecchia to join Fitzmaurice at Lisbon; but immediately offered his services 
to Sebastian, king of Portugal, and perished in the company of that prince at 
the battle of Alcazar, against Abd-al-Malik, king of Fez and Morocco. 
Fitzmaurice was an Irishman, the brother of the earl of Desmond, and an 
inveterate enemy to the English government. He suffered shipwreck on the 
coast of Gallicia; but with the aid of the papal ambassador procured other 
vessels, and, sailing from Portugal, took possession of the port of 
Smerwick, near Kerry. He had brought with him no more than eighty 
Spanish soldiers, a few Irish and English exiles, and the celebrated Doctor 
Saunders, in the capacity of papal legate. But he trusted to the popularity of 
his name, the resources of his family, and the influence of a bull which 
granted to his followers all the privileges usually enjoyed by the crusaders. 


Fitzmaurice’s hopes were however disappointed [although he was joined by 
two of Desmond’s brothers] ; the Irish, taught by preceding failures, 
listened with coldness to his solicitations; he fell in a private quarrel with 
one of his kinsmen ; and the invaders, to save themselves from destruction, 
sought an asylum among the retainers of the earl of Desmond. Though that 
nobleman made loud professions of loyalty, his conduct provoked 
suspicion; he was proclaimed a traitor and his dominions were plundered by 
the English. At the moment when his fortunes appeared desperate, a ray of 
hope appeared (1580). Lord Grey de Wilton, the new deputy, was defeated 
in the vale of Glendalough ; and San Giuseppe, an Italian officer in the pay 
of the pontiff, arrived at Smerwick from Portugal, with several hundred 
men, a large sum of money, and five thousand stand of arms. But the 
newcomers had scarcely erected a fort [on the site of the old fort of 
Dunanore], when they were besieged by the lord deputy on land, and 
blockaded on the sea side by Admiral Winter. San Giuseppe, in opposition 
to the advice of the officers, proposed to surrender; the soldiers joined in the 
opinion of their commander, and an offer was made to deliver the place to 
the besiegers. By the English it has been asserted that no conditions were 


granted ; by the foreigners, that they had capitulated for their lives. Sir 
Walter Raleigh entered the fort, received their arms, and then ordered or 
permitted them to be massacred in cold blood. 
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The poet Spenser, secretary to Lord Grey, attempts to vindicate the conduct 
of the deputy, and says ” that the enemy begged they might be allowed to 
depart with their lives and arms, according to the law of nations. He asked 
to see their commission from the pope or the king of Spain. They had none, 
they were the allies of the Irish. But the Irish, replied Grey, are traitors, and 
you must suffer as traitors. I will make no terms with you; you may submit 
or not. They yielded, craving ‘only mercy;’ which it being not thought good 
to show them, for danger of them, if, being saved, they should afterwards 
join with the Irish; and also for terror to the Irish, who are much 
emboldened by those foreign succours, and also put in hope of more ere 
long ; there was no other way but to make that short end of them as was 
made.” Sir Richard Bingham, an eye-witness, says, “that they surrendered 
over-night to the lord-deputy’s will, to have mercy or not,” and the next 
morning the mariners and soldiers entered the place, and fell to ” ryfling, 
and spoyling, and withall kylling, which they never ceased whilest there 
lyved one.” He estimates the slain at betwixt four and five hundred, or five 
and six hundred. 


This disastrous event extinguished the last hope of Desmond; yet he 
contrived to elude the diligence of his pursuers, and for three years dragged 
on a miserable existence among the glens and forests. At last (1583) a small 
party of his enemies, attracted by a glimmering light, entered a hut, in 
which they found the venerable old man, without attendants, lying on the 
hearth before the fire. He had only time to exclaim ” I am the earl of 
Desmond,” when Kelly of Moriarty struck off his head, which was 
conveyed, a grateful present, to Elizabeth, and by her order fixed on 
London bridge.” 


So ended the great Geraldine rebellion. The horrors of the war are 
impossible to exaggerate. Munster was a desert. The Four Masters ” tell us 
that ” the lowing of a cow or the voice of a ploughman could scarcely be 
heard from Dunqueen in the west of Kerry to Cashel.” How many were 
slain it is impossible to know, but we have Ormonde’s word that his troops 
killed five thousand in a few months. The poet Edmund Spenser, an eye- 
witness, says that famine slew more than the sword. 


“Ere one year and a half,” he tells us in his View of the State of Ireland,1 
“they [the natives] were brought to such wretchedness as that any stony 
heart would have rued the same. Out of every corner of the woods and glens 
they came creeping forth upon their hands, for their legs could not bear 
them ; they looked like anatomies of death ; they spake like ghosts crying 
out of their graves ; they did eat the dead carrions, happy where they could 
find them ; yea, and one another soon after, insomuch as the very carcasses 
they spared not to scrape out of their graves ; and if they found a plot of 
watercresses or shamrocks, there they flocked as to a feast for the time ; yet 
not able long to continue therewithal, that in short space there were none 
almost left, and a most populous and plentiful country suddenly left void of 
man and beast ; yet sure, in all that war, there perished not many by the 
sword, but all by the extremity of famine, which they themselves had 
wrought.“11 


In 1584 Sir John Perrott, the ablest man available after Sidney’s retirement, 
became lord-deputy. Sir John Norris, famed in the Netherland wars, was 
president of Munster, and so impressed the Irish that they averred him to be 
in league with the devil. Perrott held a parliament in 1585 in which the 
number of members was considerably increased. He made a strenuous 
effort to found a imiversity in Dublin, and proposed to endow it with the 
revenues of St. Patrick’s, reasonably arguing that one cathedral was enough 
for any city. Here he was opposed by Loftus, archbishop of Dublin and 
chancellor, who had expressed his anxiety for a college, but had no idea of 
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endowing it at his own expense. The colonisation of the Munster forfeitures 
was undertaken at this time. It failed chiefly from the grants to individuals 
who neglected to plant English farmers, and were often absentees 
themselves. Raleigh obtained forty-two thousand acres. The quit rents 
reserved to the crown were less than one penny per acre. Racked with the 
stone, hated by the official clique, thwarted on all sides, poor Perrott was 
goaded into using words capable of a treasonable interpretation. Archbishop 
Loftus pursued him to the end. He died in the Tower under sentence for 
treason, and we may charitably hope that Elizabeth would have pardoned 
him. In his will, written after sentence, he emphatically repudiates any 
treasonable intention — ” I deny my Lord God if ever I proposed the 
same.” 


HUGH O’NEILL, EARL OF TYRONE 


The exasperation of the northern chiefs against the government may be 
measured by the fact that at length they became willing to forego their 
traditional feuds and combine against the common enemy. All now that was 
wanted for an almost national uprising was a leader of ability, and such was 
found in Hugh O’Neill, earl of Tyrone. 


Hugh O’ Neill was the second son of Matthew, the first baron of 
Dungannon, the reputed son of Con O’ Neill, the first earl of Tyrone. If the 
statements as to paternity of Matthew be correct neither he nor his sons 
were O’Neills at all, and their only connection with the family was the 
intrigue of Con O’ Neill with the mother of Matthew, and the limitation of 
the earldom of Tyrone to him in remainder after the death of Con. The 
baron of Dungannon and his sons became the English claimants for the 
principality of Ulster, and upon every quarrel with the elected chief were 
put forward by the government as the rightful lords of Tyrone by virtue of 
the surrender and regrant of these lands to Con O’Neill by Henry VIII. But 
whenever it seemed more politic to come to terms with the O’ Neill de facto 
(and de jure, according to Celtic ideas) the claims of this family were 
disregarded, and the bastardy of the first baron officially admitted. 


The first baron was slain by Shane O’ Neill in 1558, and his eldest son by 
Turlough during Shane’s visit to London. Hugh, the third Baron 
Dungannon, was then young, and his claims were disregarded for many 


years. In the mean time he was educated among the English ; brought over 
to court by Sidney, given a troop of horse in the queen’s service, and to all 
outward appearance had become an Englishman. He served in the English 
army in the Irish wars, co-operated with Essex in the settlement of Antrim 
and the Ulster war, and was commended for his zeal and loyalty in the 
queen’s service. In 1584 he was put in possession of the southeastern 
portion of Tyrone. In 1587 the queen granted to him by patent the earldom 
of Tyrone without any reservation/ 


But the favour of the queen’s government was soon to be withdrawn. Many 
things conspired to bring about a rupture. Turlough O’ Neill, the leader of a 
rival sept of the family, made peace with the English, who therefore no 
longer needed Tyrone’s influence to offset his. Another factor was the 
hostility of the lord marshal, Sir Henry Bagenal, with whose sister the earl 
had eloped, incurring thereby his everlasting enmity. The English suspected 
or pretended to suspect O’ Neill of treasonable designs. His orders of lead 
for roofing the buildings on his estate were suspiciously large. His efforts to 
win the friendship of the most powerful of the disaffected chiefs, as the 
O’Donnells, to one of whom, Hugh O’ Donnell, he gave his daughter in 
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riage, were considered as evidence of his guilty intent. He was summoned 
before the council at Dublin, where his replies to all questions were so 
satisfactory as almost to allay suspicion. He indignantly repudiated any 
intention of disloyalty, and a series of charges prepared by Bagenal were 
tabled for the time being. But the English attitude towards Tyrone was no 
longer that of a friend, and he realised it.a 


It was now inevitable that the earl of Tyrone, the lion cub whom the English 
had reared, should go into rebellion. The question here arises, was he, while 
professing the utmost loyalty to the queen, a crafty traitor all through, as 
English writers surmise? An attentive study of his life leads to the opposite 
conclusion. He succeeded in his object, that of regaining possession of 
Tyrone, and had to accept the consequences of his success. His character 
confirms this view of his career; in his course of conduct he was essentially 
not a Celt; he possessed none of the enthusiasm or instability of his nation; 


he did not exhibit the reckless audacity, self-confidence, vanity, and 
uncivilised craft of Shane; his composed and polite manners were in 
contradistinction to the violent and excited expressions of his chiefs. He 
never committed himself by any hasty or ill-considered step, yet he was 
able, when the occasion required it, to put his whole fortune at hazard. He 
was led astray by neither patriotism nor enthusiasm, as his conduct proved 
repeatedly; he perfectly knew the measure of his power, and, patient, cool, 
and conciliatory, was admirably adapted to play a losing game; and, when 
he had lost his stake, he exhibited the very un-Irish quality of appreciating 
existing facts, and having failed in his attempt to make himself not merely 
The O’Neill, but the ruler of Ireland, acquiesced in his position, and was 
willing to make the best of circumstances by sinking back into the position 
of an English nobleman. He was not a great (but almost a great) man; a 
most able adventurer, whose reputation has been dwarfed by the small 
theatre in which he played his part ; yet, after every allowance, he was 
undoubtedly the ablest man whom the Celtic race since the arrival of the 
English had produced. 


THE REVOLT OF O’NEILL 


The conduct of Hugh O’ Neill towards the other Irish chiefs was very 
different from that adopted by Shane ; he did not attempt to enforce the 
feudal pretensions of his family, or endeavour to reduce the power of the 
rival house of O’ Donnell; on the contrary, he made himself the head of a 
confederacy of those who had suffered wrongs at the hands of the English 
government; he had bound to himself Hugh O’ Donnell by a personal 
friendship, and, although not holding any ostensible office, contrived to 
exercise a complete command over the Ulster lords and a directing 
influence over the chiefs who, by his assistance, rose in rebellion in the 
other provinces. In November, 1594, the entire force which the Ulster chiefs 
could put in the field was estimated at 15,130 foot and 2,238 horse; but the 
vast proportion of these were irregular troops, and no large force could be 
kept together for any length of time. 


The entire English regular force in Ireland in 1595, as appears by the muster 
master’s return of that year, was 657 horse and 4,040 foot, which must be 
reduced by the deficiencies in the companies occasioned by the captains 


systematically omitting to report losses, and drawing pay for the nominal 
strength under their command. The levies of the Pale make no figure in the 
wal. 


On the 28th of June, 1595, a proclamation was issued against O’ Neill and 
the confederates, in which the earl was reproached with the bastardy of his 
father, whose legitimacy the English government had maintained during the 
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lifetime of Shane O’ Neill. On the 18th of June, the deputy and Sir J. Norris 
invaded Ulster in force, upon whose advance the earl determined neither to 
be drawn into an action nor to waste his forces in defending unnecessary 
forts; he destroyed his castle of Dungannon, and confined himself to 
continual skirmishing with the enemy. The army returned to Dundalk 
without having effected anything. [The prosecution of the war in Munster 
was placed absolutely in Norris’ hands, and Sir Richard Bingham was put 
in command in Connaught, where his extreme severity soon drove all the 
chiefs in the province into open rebellion. ] 


The queen, being disgusted with the course the war was taking, was now 
anxious to open negotiations, and O’ Neill was anxious to arrange matters 
on reasonable terms, or if that could not be done, to waste as much time as 
possible. The object of the government was to induce the various chiefs to 
negotiate separately, and thus, if possible, to break up the confederacy ; but, 
on the other hand, O’ Neill was resolved that the confederates should be 
represented by himself alone, and all should be included in the one 
arrangement. Practically the earl carried his point, for all the demands were 
evidently drawn up by preconcerted arrangement. 


As the queen suspected, O’Neill was in communication with Spain. On the 
17th of September, 1595, he had written that their only hope of re-estab- 
lishing the Catholic religion lay with him ; now or never the church should 
be succoured. He declared that with the aid of three thousand soldiers the 


faith might be established within one year in Ireland, the heretics would 
disappear, and no other sovereign would be recognised save the king 
Catholic. 


Both the queen and O’ Neill overrated the power of Spain to interfere in 
Ireland. The former greatness of Spain, the possession of the Indies, its 
fabulous wealth, and ardent Catholicity, still blinded men as to its loss of all 
real power and energy. They did not yet understand that this great empire 
was in a state of insolvency; and that even if able to lend assistance to the 
insurgents, it had the Low Countries and the French war on its hands, and 
had never postponed secular advantages to the interest of the faith. 


An armistice having been arranged on the 13th of January, 1596, two 
commissioners on the part of the government left Dublin to confer with 
O’Neill. As the negotiations proceeded, O’ Neill and O’ Donnell assumed 
the position of protectors of all insurgents against the queen. The English 
government, perplexed and exasperated, discovered that Irish affairs were 
entering into a new phase, and a national league was being formed which 
would require the utmost strength of England to subdue/ 


In January, 1597, Bingham was removed from the Connaught command, 
and Sir Conyers Clifford, an able and humane man, set in his place. Lord 
Thomas Borough, appointed lord-deputy in 1597, planned an attack on the 
confederated chiefs in three divisions. The first division, led by Lord 
Borough himself, succeeded in capturing and garrisoning Portmore, but 
sustained a defeat at Drumflugh on the Blackwater at O’NeUI’s hands, the 
lord-deputy receiving wounds from which he died soon after. The second 
division, under Clifford, was defeated and turned back by O’ Donnell; the 
last, under Lord Barnewell, was almost annihilated by Tyrrell, and its 
commander captured. 


THE BATTLE OF YELLOW FORD 


O’ Neill next proceeded to lay siege to the garrison which Lord Borough 
had left under Captain Williams at Portmore. The food and ammunition of 
the besieged ran short and their situation was critical.” 
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When tidings of these events reached Dublin, the council sat in long and 
anxious deliberation; but at last Marshal Bagenal persuaded them to entrust 
him with the perilous task of relieving the fort. The Marshal arrived at 
Armagh (August, 1598) with an army of four thousand foot and three 
hundred and fifty horse. The five miles highway between the city and 
Portmore was a narrow strip of uneven ground, with bogs and woods at 
both sides; and right in the way, at Bellanaboy, or the Yellow Ford, on the 
little river Callan, two miles north of Armagh, O’ Neill had marshalled his 
forces and determined to dispute the passage. His army was perhaps a little 
more numerous than that of his adversary, well trained and disciplined, 
armed and equipped after the English fashion — though not so well as 
Bagenal’s army — and he had the advantage of an excellent position 
selected by himself. He had with him Hugh Roe O’Donnell, Maguire, and 
MacDonnell of the Glens, all leaders of ability and experience. At intervals 
along the way he had dug deep holes and trenches, and had otherwise 
encumbered the line of march with felled trees and brushwood; and right in 
front of his main body extended a trench a mile long, five feet deep, and 
four feet across, with a thick hedge of thorns on top. Over these tremendous 
obstacles, in face of the whole strength of the Irish army, Bagenal must 
force his way if he was ever to reach the starving little band cooped up in 
Portmore. 


But Bagenal was not a man easily daunted; and on the morning of the 14th 
of August, 1598, he began his march with music and drum. The army 
advanced in six regiments forming three divisions. The first division — two 
regiments — was commanded by Colonel Percy, the marshal himself, as 
commander-in-chief, riding in the second regiment. The second division, 
consisting of the third and fourth regiments, was commanded by Colonel 
Cosby and Sir Thomas Wingfield, and the third division by Captains 
Coneys and Billings. The horse formed two divisions, one on each wing, 
under Sir Calisthenes Brooke, with Captains Montague and Fleming. The 
regiments marched one behind another at intervals of six hundred or seven 
hundred paces. 


On the night before, O’ Neill had sent forward five hundred light-armed 
kern, who concealed themselves till morning in the woods and thickets 
along the way, and the English had not advanced far when these opened fire 
from both sides, which they kept up during the whole march past. Through 
all obstacles — fire, bog, and pitfalls — the army struggled and fought 
resolutely till the first regiment reached the great trench. A determined rush 
across, a brief and fierce hand-to-hand struggle, and in spite of all 
opposition they got to the other side. Instantly reforming, they pushed on, 
but had got only a little way when they were charged by a solid body of 
Irish and utterly overwhelmed. 


It now appeared that a fatal mistake in tactics had been made by Bagenal. 
The several regiments were too far asunder, and the men of the vanguard 
were almost all killed before the second regiment could come up. When at 
last this second line appeared, O’ Neill with a body of horse, knowing that 
Bagenal was at their head, spurred forward to seek him out and settle wrong 
and quarrel hand to hand. But they were not fated to meet. The brave 
marshal, fatigued with fighting, lifted his visor for a moment to look about 
him and take breath ; but hardly had he done so when a musket ball pierced 
his brain and he fell lifeless. 


Even after this catastrophe the second regiment passed the trench, and were 
augmented by those of the first who survived. These soon found themselves 
hard pressed ; which Cosby, becoming aware of, pushed on with his third 
regiment to their relief; but they were cut to pieces before he had come 
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up. A cannon had got bogged in Cosby’s rear, straight in the line of march, 
and the oxen that drew it having been killed, the men of the fourth regiment 
made frantic efforts to free it, fighting for their lives all the time, for the 
Irish were swarming all around them. Meantime during this delay Cosby’s 
regiment was attacked and destroyed, and he himself was taken prisoner. 
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While all this was taking place in the English front, there was hard fighting 
in the rear. For O’Neill, who with a small party of horse had kept his place 
near the trench, fighting and issuing orders, had at the beginning of the bat- 
tle sent towards the enemy’s rear O’Donnell, Maguire, and MacDonnell of 
the Glens, who, passing by the flank of the second division, hotly engaged 
as they were, fell on the last two regiments, which after a prolonged 
struggle to get forward, ” being hard sett to, retyred foully [in disorder] to 
Armagh.” 


The fourth regiment, at last leaving their cannon, made a dash for the 
trench; but scarcely had they started when a wagon of gunpowder exploded 
in their midst, by which they were “disrancked and rowted” and great 
numbers were killed, “wherewith the traitors were encouraged and our men 
dismayed.” O’Neill, observing the confusion, seized the moment for a 
furious charge. The main body of the English had been already wavering 
after the explosion, and now there was a general rout of both middle and 
rear. Fighting on the side of the English was an Irish chief, Mailmora or 
Myles O’Reilly, who was known as Mailmora the Handsome, and who 
called himself the queen’s O’ Reilly. He made two or three desperate 
attempts to rally the flying squadrons, but all in vain; and at last he himself 
fell slain among the others. 


The multitude fled back towards Armagh, protected by the cavalry under 
Captain Montague, an able and intrepid officer, for Sir Calisthenes Brooke 
had been wounded; and the Irish pursued them — as the old Irish chronicler 
expresses it — “by pairs, threes, scores, and thirties.” Two thousand of the 
English were killed, together with their general and nearly all the officers; 
and the victors became masters of the artillery, ammunition, and stores of 
the royal army. On the Irish side the loss is variously estimated from two 
hundred to seven hundred. This was the greatest overthrow the English ever 
suffered since they had set foot in Ireland. 


The fugitives to the number of one thousand five hundred shut themselves 
up in Armagh, where they were closely invested by the Irish. But 
Montague, with a body of horse, most courageously forced his way out and 
brought the evil tidings to Dublin. In a few days the garrisons of Armagh 
and Portmore capitulated — the valiant Captain Williams yielding only 


after a most pressing message from Armagh — and were permitted to retire 
to Dundalk, leaving colours, drums, and ammunition behind. 


When the southern chiefs heard of O’Neill’s great victory, the Munster 
rebellion broke out like lightning. The confederates attacked the settlements 
to regain the lands that had been taken from them a dozen years before ; 
they expelled the settlers; and before long they had recovered all 
Desmond’s castles. The lord-lieutenant and Sir Thomas Norris, president of 
Munster, were quite unable to cope with the rebellion, and left Munster to 
the rebels. d 


In seventeen days, The Four Masters a tell us, there was not a single Saxon 
left alive in all the Desmond domains. Edmund Spenser lost his all and fled 
to England, there to die poor and neglected in a London garret. Hugh 

O’ Neill was almost a king in Ireland. He received a crown of peacock’s 
feathers from the pope. He granted, as any English king might, the lands 
and title of earl of Desmond to James Fitzgerald, known in history as the 
Sugan or 
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straw-rope earl. Elizabeth sent over the young earl of Essex, son of the 
Essex of the Plantations, with a fine army of twenty thousand men. But he 
could not cope with O’ Neill, who outwitted and outgeneralled him, and 
finally after a truce the earl threw up his command and sailed suddenly to 
England, there to enter upon the mad career that ended on the scaffold. In 
the same year Sir Conyers Clifford marching into Sligo was defeated and 
slain by Hugh O’Donnell at Ballaghboy. “The Irish of Connaught,” say The 
Four Masters, ” were not pleased at Clifford’s death, for he had never told 
them a falsehood.” 


In the following year Lord Mountjoy (Charles Blount), a man of great 
ability and foresight, succeeded as lord-lieutenant. He was accompanied by 


Kilcolman Castle Residence of Edmund Spenser 


Sir George Carew, a trained soldier, who became president of Munster. At 
once the war took on a new aspect. Carew laid waste Munster, and was 
unceasing in his efforts to capture “the Sugan earl.” This fiery leader was at 
length betrayed into Carew’s hands, tried and condemned, but not executed, 
lest his brother should be set up in his place and continue to give trouble. In 
the mean time Mountjoy himself kept O’ Neill and O’ Donnell busy in the 
north. Leinster, which had of late years escaped the ravages of war, was 
devastated by the lord-lieutenant, and Sir Henry Docwra built a strong fort 
at Derry. By the middle of 1601 the rebellion was entirely crushed in the 
three southern provinces, while in the north O’ Neill and O’ Donnell had 
been gradually shut in. In September, 1601, a Spanish force under Don Juan 
del Aguila landed at Kinsale, where it was at once beset by the combined 
forces of Mountjoy and Carew. The Spanish were reinforced by O’ Donnell, 
who skilfully eluded Carew, and the English hemmed in on two sides 
became themselves the besieged. The Irish and Spaniards were further 
reinforced by Tyrone in December, by which time the English had lost half 
their army through sickness and battle. On January 3d, 1602, a night attack, 
planned by O’Neill, was repulsed, and finally turned by Mountjoy’s 
brilliant generalship into an English victory. The Irish were completely 
routed, and Del Aguila soon after surrendered. The tide had at length turned 
against O’ Neill. 


O’Donnell was despatched to Spain for reinforcements, but died there 
without accomplishing anything. The news of his death disheartened the 
Irish. Carew reduced Dunboy Castle.” 


Tyrone submitted at last, craving pardon on his knees, renouncing his Celtic 
chief ry and abjuring all foreign powers, but still retaining his earldom, 
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and power almost too great for a subject. Scarcely was the ink dry when he 
was told of the great queen’s death. He burst into tears, not of grief, but of 
vexation at not having held out for still better terms. 


RESULTS OF THE ELIZABETHAN CONQUEST: RELIGIOUS POLICY 


In reviewing the Irish government of Elizabeth we shall find much to 
blame, a want of truth in her dealings and of steadiness in her policy. 
Violent efforts of coercion were succeeded by fits of clemency, of 
parsimony, or of apathy. Yet it is fair to remember that she was surrounded 
by enemies, that her best energies were expended in the death struggle with 
Spain, and that she was rarely able to give undivided attention to the Irish 
problem. After all, she conquered Ireland, which her predecessors had 
failed to do, though many of them were as crooked in action and less 
upright in intention. Considering the times, Elizabeth cannot be called a 
persecutor. “Do not,” she said to the elder Essex, ” seek too hastily to bring 
people that have been trained in another religion from that in which they 
have been brought up.” 


Elizabeth saw that the Irish could only be reached through their own 
language. But for that harvest the labourers were necessarily few. The fate 
of Bishop Daly of Kildare, who preached in Irish, and who thrice had his 
house burned over his head, was not likely to encourage missionaries. To 
preach what he thought true when he could do it safely, to testify against 
toleration, and in the mean time to make a fortune, was too often the sum 
and substance of an Anglican prelate’s work in Ireland. In all wild parts 
divine service was neglected, and wandering friars or subtle Jesuits, 
supported by every patriotic or religious feeling of the people, kept Ireland 
faithful to Rome. Against her many shortcomings we must set the queen’s 
foundation of that university which has been the one successful English 
institution in Ireland. 


IRELAND UNDER JAMES I: THE PLANTATION OF ULSTER 


Great things were expected of James I. He was Mary Stuart’s son, and there 
was a Curious antiquarian notion afloat that, because the Irish were the 
original “Scoti,” a Scottish king would sympathise with Ireland. Corporate 
towns set up the mass, and Mountjoy, who could argue as well as fight, had 
to teach them a sharp lesson. Finding Ireland conquered and in no condition 
to rise again, James established circuits and a complete system of shires. Sir 
John Davies was sent over as solicitor-general. The famous book (A 
Discourse ichy Ireland has never been Entirely Subdued,1 1612), in which 
he glorifies his own and the king’s exploits, gives far too much credit to the 
latter and far too little to his great predecessor. 


Two legal decisions swept away the customs of tanistry and of Irish 
gavelkind, and the English land system was violently substituted. Tyrone 
was harassed by sheriffs and other officers, and the government, learning 
that he was engaged in an insurrectionary design, prepared to seize him. 
The information was probably false, but Tyrone was growing old and 
nervous, and perhaps despaired of making good his defence. By leaving 
Ireland he played into his enemies’ hands. Rory O’Donnell, created earl of 
Tyrconnel, accompanied him. [They fled to Rome, where Tyrone became a 
pensioner of the pope and of Spain and died in 1616.] Cuconnaught 
Maguire had already gone. The “flight of the earls,” as it is called, 
completed the ruin of the Celtic cause. Reasons or pretexts for declaring 
forfeitures against O’Cahan and O’Reilly were easily found. O’ Dogherty, 
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man of the grand jury which found a bill for treason against the earls, 
received a blow from Paulet, the governor of Derry. O’ Dogherty rose, Derry 
was sacked, and Paulet murdered. O’Dogherty having been killed and 
O’Hanlon and others being implicated, the whole of northern Ulster was at 
the disposal of the government. Tyrone, Donegal, Armagh, Cavan, 
Fermanagh, and Derry were parcelled out among English and Scotch 
colonists, portions being reserved to the natives. The site of Derry was 
granted to the citizens of London, who fortified and armed it, and 
Londonderry became the chief bulwark of the colonists in two great wars. 


If we look at its morality we shall find little to praise, but in a political point 
of view the plantation of Ulster was successful. The northern province, 
which so severely taxed the energies of Elizabeth, has since been the most 
prosperous and loyal part of Ireland. But the conquered people remained 
side by side with the settlers ; and Sir George Carew, who reported on the 
plantation in 1611, clearly foresaw that they would rebel again ” under the 
veil of religion and liberty, than which nothing is esteemed so precious in 
the hearts of men.” Those natives who retained land were often oppressed 
by their stronger neighbours, and sometimes actually swindled out of their 


property. 
The Irish Parliament 


It may be convenient to notice here the parliamentary history of the English 
colony in Ireland, which corresponds pretty closely to that of the Youghal 
abbey mother country. First there are informal meetings of eminent persons 
; then, in 1295, there is a parliament of which some acts remain, and to 
which only knights of the shire were summoned to represent the commons. 
Burgesses were added as early as 1310. The famous parliament of Kilkenny 
in 1367 was largely attended, but the details of its composition are not 
known. The most ancient Irish parliament remaining on record was held in 
1374, twenty members in all being summoned to the house of commons, 
from the counties of Dublin, Louth, Kildare, and Carlow, the liberties and 
crosses of Meath, the city of Dublin, and the towns of Drogheda and 
Dundalk. The liberties were those districts in which the great vassals of the 
crown exercised palatinate jurisdiction, and the crosses were the church 
lands, where alone the royal writ usually ran. 


Writs for another parliament in the same year were addressed in addition to 
the counties of Waterford, Cork, and Limerick; the liberties and crosses of 
Ulster, Wexford, Tipperary, and Kerry; the cities of Waterford, Cork, and 
Limerick; and the towns of Youghal, Kinsale, Ross, Wexford, and Kilkenny. 
The counties of Clare and Longford, and the towns of Galway and 
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Athenry were afterwards added, and the number of popular representatives 
does not appear to have much exceeded sixty during the later Middle Ages. 
In the house of lords the temporal peers were largely outnumbered by the 
bishops and mitred abbots. Elizabeth’s first parliament, held in 1559, was 
attended by 76 members of the lower house, which increased to 122 in 
1585. In 1613 James I, by a wholesale creation of new boroughs, generally 
of the last insignificance, increased the house of commons to 232, and thus 
secured an Anglican majority to carry out his policy. He told those who 
remonstrated to mind their own business. ” What is it to you if I had created 
40 noblemen and 400 boroughs? The more the merrier, the fewer the better 
cheer.” In 1639 the house of commons had 274 members, a number which 
was further increased to 300 at the Revolution, and so it remained until the 
union. 


Religious Policy of James I 


Steeped in absolutist ideas, James was not likely to tolerate religious 
dissent. A proclamation for banishing Romish priests issued in 1605, and 
was followed by an active and general persecution, which was so far from 
succeeding that they continued to flock in from abroad. The most severe 
English statutes against the Catholic laity had never been re-enacted in 
Ireland, and, in the absence of law, illegal means were taken to enforce 
uniformity. On the whole, Protestantism made little progress, though the 
number of Protestant settlers increased. As late as 1622, when Lord 
Falkland was installed as deputy, the illustrious Ussher, then bishop of 
Meath, preached from the text, “he beareth not his sword in vain,” and 
descanted on the over-indulgence shown to recusants. Primate Hampton, in 
a letter which is a model of Christian eloquence, mildly rebuked his 
eminent suffragan. 


CHARLES I AND STRAFFORD 


The necessities of Charles I induced his ministers to propose that a great 
part of Connaught should be declared forfeited owing to mere technical 
flaws in title, and planted like Ulster. Such was the general outcry that the 
scheme had to be given up; and, on receiving a large grant from the Irish 
parliament, the king promised certain graces, of which the chief were 
security for titles, a free trade, and the substitution of an oath of allegiance 
for that of supremacy. Having got the money, Charles as usual broke his 
word; and in 1635 Lord-deputy Strafford began a general system of 
extortion. The Connaught and Munster landowners were shamelessly forced 
to pay large fines for the confirmation of even recent titles. 


The Irish woollen manufacture was discouraged as hurtful to England; and, 
if linen was encouraged, it was only because no linen was made in the 
greater kingdom. The money obtained by oppressing the Irish nation was 
employed to create an army for the oppression of the Scotch and English 
nations. The Roman Catholics were neither awed nor conciliated. Twelve 
bishops, headed by Primate Usher, solemnly protested that “to tolerate 
popery is a grievous sin.” The Ulster Presbyterians were rigorously treated. 
Of the prelates employed by Strafford in this insane persecution the ablest 
was Bramhall of Derry, who not only oppressed the ministers but insulted 
them by coarse language. The “black oath,” which bound those who took it 
never to oppose Charles in anything, was enforced on all ministers, and 
those who refused it were driven from their manses and often stripped of 
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their goods. Strafford was recalled to expiate his career on the scaffold; the 
army was disbanded, and the helm of the state remained in the hands of a 


land jobber and of a superannuated soldier.6 


THE INSURRECTION OF 1641 


The Irish insurrection of 1641 was one of the most terrible events in the 
history of that unhappy country. It was an event which long perpetuated the 
hatred between the Irish natives and the English settlers, and in a series of 
bitter revenges kept alive the more deadly animosity between Catholics and 
Protestants. The Irish army, which had been raised by Strafford, had been 
kept together against the desire of the parliament. King Charles had wished 
to establish that army in Flanders, to be ready for any service under the king 
of Spain; but his plan had been prevented by a parliamentary resolution, 
which afterwards became a law, against ” the raising and transporting of 
forces of horse or foot out of his majesty’s dominions of England or 
Ireland.” This Catholic army was therefore disbanded, and it became a 
dangerous power in a distracted country. The vigilant rule of Strafford was 
at an end. There was no resident viceroy. The government was administered 
by the two lords justices. The Protestant troops in Ireland were few, and 
they were scattered. Charles had striven to prevent the disbanding of 
Strafford’s eight thousand papists ; and after that measure was 
accomplished, he had intrigued to prevent the dispersion of these men. They 
were told to rally round their sovereign, and by defending the throne 
prevent the extirpation of the ancient religion. 


A general rising was at length determined upon amongst some Irish 
chieftains and some of the ancient settlers of the Pale, for the purpose of 
seizing the castle of Dublin, and proclaiming that they would support the 
sovereign in all his rights. The plot was betrayed as far as regarded the 
attack upon Dublin Castle ; but Ulster was in open insurrection on the 22nd 
of October. Sir Phelim O’Neill was at the head of thirty thousand men. 
What was intended to be an insurrection, for the redress of civil wrongs and 
the removal of religious disabilities, soon became a general massacre of 
Protestants. The conspirators in Ulster were rendered desperate by the 
failure of the plot for the seizure of Dublin. The Puritan settlers of the north 
were especially obnoxious to those who were in arms. They were driven 
from their houses in an inclement season. They fled to the hills and 
morasses, where they perished of hunger. They were put to death with all 
the horrors that only savages and fanatics can inflict. Women and children 
were murdered with relentless fury. Multitudes fled towards Dublin as their 
only city of refuge. The number of those that perished has been variously 
estimated. Clarendon ° says that ” about forty or fifty thousand of the 


English Protestants were murdered before they suspected themselves to be 
in any danger, or could provide for their defence by drawing themselves 
into towns or strong houses.’” Troops at length arrived from England.“1 


In 1642 a Scottish army under Monro landed in Ulster, and formed a 
rallying point for the colonists. Londonderry, Enniskillen, Coleraine, 
Carrickfergus, and some other places defied Sir Phelim O’ Neill’s 
tumultuary host. Trained in foreign wars, Owen Roe O’ Neill gradually 
formed a powerful army 


[‘ Joyce, d an Irish authority, says : ” The number of victims has been 
wildly exaggerated ; but Dr. Warner, an English writer, a Protestant 
clergyman who made every effort to come at the truth, believes that in the 
first two years of the rebellion four thousand were murdered and that eight 
thousand died of ill-usage and exposure. “] 
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among the Ulster Irish, and it is impossible to overestimate his skill and 
patience. But like other O’ Neills he did little out of Ulster, and his great 
victory over Monro at Benburb on the Blackwater (1645) had no lasting 
results. The old English of the Pale were forced into rebellion, but could 
never get on with the native Irish, who hated them only less than the new 
colonists. Ormonde throughout maintained the position of a loyal subject, 
and as the king’s representative played a great but hopeless part. The Celts 
cared nothing for the king except as a weapon against the Protestants; the 


old Anglo-Irish Catholics cared much, but the nearer Charles approached 
them the more completely he alienated the Protestants. 


In 1645 Rinuccini reached Ireland as papal legate. He could never co- 
operate with the Catholic confederacy at Kilkenny, which was under old 
English influence, and by throwing in his lot with the Celts only widened 
the gulf between the two sections. The royalist confederates were not 
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willing to decide the question of investitures in favour of the pope, still less 
to restore the abbey lands of which they were the chief holders. 


Whatever may be thought of Mr. Carlyle’s” judgments on Ireland generally, 
he has thoroughly mastered the state of parties during the turmoil which 
followed 1641. “There are,” he says, “Catholics of the Pale, demanding 
freedom of religion, under my lord this and my lord that. There are old-Irish 
Catholics, under pope’s nuncios, under Abba O’ Teague of the 
excommunications, and Owen Roe O’ Neill, demanding not religious 
freedom only, but what we now call i ‘««» ‘ repeal of the union,’ and unable 
to agree 


with Catholics of the English Pale. Then Cromwell’s bridge, Glengarut 
there are Ormonde royalists, of the Episcopalian and mixed creeds, strong 
for king without covenant; Ulster and other Presbyterians strong for king 
and covenant ; lastly, Michael Jones and the commonwealth of England, 
who want neither king nor covenant.” < 


In all their negotiations with Ormonde and Glamorgan, Henrietta Maria and 
Digby, the pope and Rinuccini stood out for an arrangement which could 
have destroyed the royal supremacy and established Romanism in Ireland, 
leaving to the Anglicans bare toleration, and to the Presbyterians not even 
that. Charles behaved after his kind, showing not only his falseness but also 
his total want of real dignity. Ormonde was forced to surrender Dublin to 


[‘ During this bitter period of religious strife there was little difference 
between Puritan and Catholic in the intensity of feeling. As an illustration 
of the Puritan attitude listen to the denunciation of the Irish rebels uttered 
by Nathaniel Ward, a New England minister (1647) : “Cursed be he that 
holdeth back his sword from blood, yea, cursed be he that maketh not his 
sword starke drunk with Irish blood.” ] 
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the parliamentarians (1646), and the inextricable knot awaited Cromwell’s 
sword.b 


In England the parliament had triumphed. The death of the king caused 
somewhat of a counter-movement in Ireland ; and the royalist cause was 
now (1649) sustained by the confederates, with Ormonde the lord- 
lieutenant, and Inchiquin at their head, and by the Scots of Ulster. They 
proclaimed the prince of Wales king as Charles II. 


CROMWELL IN IRELAND 


Oliver Cromwell was appointed lord-lieutenant and commander of the 
forces in Ireland, and landed at Dublin on the 14th of August, 1649, with 
nine thousand foot, four thousand horse, a supply of military stores, and 
£20,000 in money, accompanied by his son-in-law, Ireton, as second in 
command. He issued a proclamation against plunder, ordering that all 
supplies taken from the natives should be paid for. 


He first proceeded against Drogheda. It had been garrisoned by Ormonde 
with three thousand troops, chiefly English, under Sir Arthur Ashton. 
Cromwell began by battering down the steeple of St. Mary’s church. Next 
day, the 10th of September, 1649, the cannonade continued, till towards 
evening two breaches were made. Two desperate attempts to enter were 
repulsed; but the third succeeded; and immediately, on Cromwell’s order, 
the whole garrison, including the commander, Sir Arthur Ashton, with 
many friars and townspeople, were massacred. After this, Trim, Dundalk, 
Carlingford, Newry, and several other places in the north surrendered. 


Cromwell returned to Dublin, and marching south, appeared before 
Wexford. It was well fortified and garrisoned with three thousand men, 
under the command of David Sinnott. Cromwell began his cannonade on 
the 11th of October, and when some breaches had been made, Sinnott asked 
for a parley. But meantime the commander of the strong castle just outside 
the walls treacherously delivered it up to Cromwell’s troops. This enabled a 
party of the besiegers to get into the town and open the gates. The garrison 
retreated to the market place, where they found the townspeople 


congregated. Here they defended themselves in desperation for an hour, but 
were overpowered by numbers; and Cromwell’s soldiers under his orders 
killed garrison and townspeople without distinction to the number of two 
thousand (11th of October, 1649). 


The fate of Drogheda and Wexford struck the Irish with terror; and many 
towns now yielded on mere summons. Cromwell, seeing the country 
virtually subdued, sailed for England on the 29th of May, 1650, leaving Ire- 
ton to finish the war. In August Preston surrendered Waterford. 


While the confederates were loyally fighting for the young king Charles, 
who was at this time in Scotland, he, in order to gain the favour of the 
Scots, repudiated any agreement with the Irish, and declared himself against 
allowing them liberty to practise their religion. The Irish distrusted both 
Ormonde and Inchiquin, both of whom had mismanaged the war, and who 
were suspected of intriguing with the parliament; and Ormonde, finding he 
had lost the confidence of the Catholics, sailed from Galway for St. Malo in 
December, leaving Lord Clanrickard as his deputy. 


Limerick, the most important place in possession of the royalists, was next 
to be attacked. It was commanded by Hugh O’ Neill, the cousin of Owen 


Roe, who had died in the previous year. By forcing the passage of the 
Shannon at O’Brien’s Bridge, Ireton got at the Clare side of the city, which 
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was now invested on both sides. O’ Neill defended the city with great 
bravery; but there was disunion, and he was not supported by the 


magistrates; and the plague was raging among the citizens. At length 

Colonel Fennell betrayed his trust by opening the gates to Ireton, who took 
possession on the 27th of October, 1651. The garrison of two thousand five 
hundred laid down their arms and were allowed to march away unmolested. 


Ireton caused several of the prominent defenders to be executed, among 
them Dr. O’Brien, bishop of Emly; but he was himself killed by the plague 


within the same month. The traitor Fennell was hanged with the others. 


After Ireton’s death Lieutenant-general Edmund Ludlow, taking command, 
marched to the aid of Coote at Galway, which surrendered on the 12th of 
May, 1652, after a siege of nine months. The capture of a few detached 
castles 
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completed the conquest of Ireland by the parliamentarians. Charles Fleet- 
wood, Cromwell’s son-in-law (he had married Ireton’s widow) took 
command of the army in succession to Ludlow, and was afterwards 


appointed lord deputy. Under his direction a high court of justice was 
instituted in October, 1652, to punish those who had been concerned in the 
rising of 1641; about two hundred were sentenced and hanged, among them 
Sir Phelim O’ Neill. d 


Cromwell’s civil policy, to use Macaulay’s words, was “able, 
straightforward, and cruel.” He thinned the disaffected population by 
allowing foreign enlistment, and forty thousand are said to have been thus 
got rid of. Already Irish Catholics of good family had learned to offer their 
swords to foreign princes. In Spain, France, and the empire they often rose 
to the distinction which they were denied at home. About nine thousand 
persons were sent to the West Indies, practically into slavery. Thus, and by 
the long war, the population was reduced to some eight hundred and fifty 
thousand, of whom one hundred and fifty thousand were English and Scots; 
the marvel is that so many were left. 


Then came the transplantation beyond the Shannon. The Irish Catholic 
gentry were removed bodily with their servants and such tenants as 
consented to follow them, and with what remained of their cattle. They 
suffered dreadful hardships. The derelict property in the other provinces 
was divided between adventurers who had advanced money and soldiers 
who had fought in Ireland. Many of the latter sold their claims to officers or 
speculators, 
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who were thus enabled to form estates. The majority of Irish labourers 
stayed to work under the settlers, and the country became peaceful and 
prosperous. Some fighting Catholics haunted woods and hills under the 
name of tories, afterwards given in derision to a great party, and were 
hunted down with as little compunction as the wolves to which they were 
compared. Measures of great severity were taken against Catholic priests ; 
but it is said that Cromwell had great numbers in his pay, and that they kept 
him well informed. All classes of Protestants were tolerated, and Jeremy 


Taylor preached unmolested. Commercial equality being given to Ireland, 
the woollen trade at once revived, and a shipping interest sprang up. Were it 
worth while to prove Cromwell a greater statesman than Strafford, his 
religious and commercial policy in Ireland would supply ample evidence. 


THE RESTORATION 


Charles II was bound in honour to do something for such Irish Catholics as 
were innocent of the massacres of 1641, and the claims were not scrutinised 
too severely. It was found impossible to displace the Cromwellians, but they 
were shorn of about one-third of their lands. When the Caroline settlement 
was complete it was found that the great rebellion had resulted in reducing 
the Catholic share of the fertile parts of Ireland from two-thirds to one-third. 
Ormonde was largely and deservedly rewarded. A revenue of £30,000 was 
settled on the king, in consideration of which Ireland was in 1663 excluded 
from the benefit of the Navigation Act, and her nascent shipping interests 
ruined. 


In 1666 the importation of Irish cattle and horses into England was 
forbidden, the value of the former at once falling fivefold, of the latter 
twenty-fold. Among other arguments in favour of this atrocious law was 
that used by Ashley, who said that if the bill did not pass, the duke of 
Ormonde would have a greater estate than the earl of Northumberland. 
“Achitophel” must have laughed in his sleeve. Buckingham said every 
opponent of the bill must have “an Irish estate or an Irish understanding,” 
which nearly cost him a duel with Ormonde, and much damaged his 
reputation for courage. That such a man as Buckingham should have so 
taunted such a man as Ormonde is characteristic of the most shameless 
reign in our history. Dead meat, butter, and cheese were also excluded, yet 
peace brought a certain prosperity. The woollen manufacture grew and 
flourished, and Macaulay is probably warranted in saying that under 
Charles II Ireland was a pleasanter place of residence than it has been 
before or since. But it was pleasant only for those who conformed to the 
state religion. Catholicism was tolerated, or rather connived at; but its 
professors were subject to frequent alarms and to great severities during the 
reign of Titus Oates. Bramhall became primate, and his hand was heavy 
against the Ulster Presbyterians. 


It is humiliating to record that Jeremy Taylor began a persecution which 
stopped the influx of Scots into Ireland. Deprived of the means of teaching, 
the Independents and other sectaries soon disappeared. In a military colony 
women were scarce, and the “Ironsides” had married natives. To use their 
own language, they saw the daughters of Moab that they were fair. Women 
are more religious than men, travelling missionaries more zealous than 
endowed clerks ; and Catholicism held its own. The Quakers became 
numerous during this reign, and their peaceful industry was most useful. 
They venerate as their founder Thomas Edmundson, a Westmoreland man 
who had borne arms for the parliament, and who settled in Antrim in 1652. 
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The duke of Ormonde was lord-lieutenant at the death of Charles II. At 
seventy-five his brain was as clear as ever, and James saw that he was no fit 
tool for his purpose. “See, gentlemen,” said the old chief, lifting his glass at 
a military dinner party, ” they say at court I am old and doting. But my hand 
is steady, nor doth my heart fail. To the king’s health!” Calculating on his 
loyal subservience, James appointed his brother-in-law, Lord Clarendon, to 
succeed Ormonde.’ Monmouth’s enterprise made no stir, but gave an 
excuse for disarming the Protestant militia. The tories at once emerged from 
their hiding-places, and Clarendon found Ireland in a ferment. 


It was now the turn of the Protestants to feel what persecution means. 
Richard Talbot, one of the few survivors of Drogheda, governed the king’s 
Irish policy, while the lord-lieutenant was kept in the dark. Finally Talbot, 
created earl of Tyrconnel, himself received the sword of state. Protestants 
were weeded out of the army, Protestant officers in particular being 
superseded by idle Catholics of gentle blood, where they could be found, 
and in any case by Catholics. Bigotry rather than religion was Tyrconnel’s 
ruling passion, and he filled up offices with Catholics independently of 
character. Fitton, a man convicted of forgery, became chancellor, and but 
three Protestant judges were left on the bench. The outlawries growing out 
of the affairs of 1641 were reversed as quickly as possible. Protestant 


corporations were dissolved by quo warrantos; but James was still 
Englishman enough to refuse an Irish parliament, which might repeal 
Poynings’ Act and the Act of Settlement. 


In 1687 the Church of England discovered that there were limits to passive 
obedience, and at the close of the following year James was a fugitive in 
France. By this time Londonderry and Enniskillen had closed their gates, 
and the final struggle had begun. In March, 1689, James reached Ireland 
with some French troops, and summoned a parliament which repealed the 
Act of Settlement [and Poynings’ Law]. The estates of absentees were 
vested in the crown, and as only two months’ law was given, this was 
nearly equivalent to confiscating the property of all Protestants. Between 
two thousand and three thousand Protestants were attainted by name, and 
moreover, the act was not published. The dispossessed Protestants escaped 
by sea or flocked into Ulster, where a gallant stand was made. The glories 
of Londonderry and Enniskillen will live as long as the English language.*’ 


The siege of Londonderry, which had been commenced on the 18th of 
April, 1689, was carried on in good earnest by Richard Hamilton, who was 
afterwards joined by Count de Rosen. At the first approach of the enemy 
the gates hail been shut by a few young apprentices. But there were many 
among the authorities who did not approve of this action; and Colonel 
Lundy, the governor, had from the beginning made himself intensely 
unpopular by recommending surrender, so that he had at last to make his 
escape over the wall by night in disguise. 


The command then devolved on Major Baker and Captain Murray. The 
feeble-hearted town council were stifi for surrender; when the humbler 
citizens — those of the class who at first had shut the gates — with Murray 
at their head, took the matter into their own hands and resolved on 
resistance. But 


[‘ In the later days of his lord -lieutenancy Ormonde realised his lack of real 
power. “I have no friends but God and your grace,” said a suitor for court 
favour to him. “Poor man,” returned the duke, “you “could not have two 
friends who have less influence at court.”] 
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the life and soul of the place was the Rev. George Walker, a Protestant 
clergyman, who by ceaseless activity and constant exhortation, both from 
pulpit and rampart, roused the energies of the defenders and kept up the 
drooping spirits of the people. He succeeded to the chief command on the 
death of Baker; and to him was mainly due the final success of this most 
obstinate defence. 


During May and June the fighting went on daily ; there were sallies by the 
besieged, and attempts to storm by the besiegers, with desperate conflicts 
and great loss of life. Such was the spirit of the defenders that the women 
sometimes assisted, handing ammunition and refreshments to the men ; and 
armed with stones and all sorts of first-to-hand missiles, they mixed in the 
fights as boldly as their sons, brothers, and husbands. But soon provisions 
began to run short; and there was no way of procuring a supply, for the 
town was quite surrounded, except on the river side, and here the besiegers 
had cut off communication by a great boom composed of strong cables and 
logs of timber bound together, stretched tightly from bank to bank.1 


Every day watchmen took station on the church tower, anxiously looking 
out to sea for relief; and at length in the middle of June they shouted down 
the joyous news that thirty ships were sailing up Lough Foyle. But the 
hopes of the citizens were short-lived, for Major-General Kirke, the 
commander of the fleet, hearing of the boom and of the armed enemies and 
forts lining the river banks all the way up to the town, refused to proceed 
farther. 


For forty-six days he lay idle in the lough, while the townspeople were 
famishing, driven to eat horseflesh, dogs, grease, and garbage of every kind. 
The garrison fared no better. Yet these brave young fellows — ragged and 
starving — stood resolutely to their posts and had never a thought of 
yielding. The fighting at last ceased, and it now became a question of 
Starving the defenders into surrender. 


On the evening of the 30th of July, when silence, gloom, and despair had 
settled down on the town, the watchers were startled by a bright flash down 


[‘ “The king at this time went up to Dublin to hold his parliament, leaving 
the command with the Flemish general De Rosen. This officer, inured to his 
master’s barbarous dealings with his own subjects as well as foreigners, and 
incensed at the gallant resistance of the besieged, sent out parties of 
dragoons, and collecting all the Protestants, men, women, and children, 
within a circuit of thirty miles, to the number of four thousand, drove them 
under the walls of Derry, there to perish if the garrison did not surrender. 
The king, who had given protection to most of these people, sent orders to 
the general to desist ; but his mandate was unheeded ; the threat of the 
garrison to hang all of their prisoners was of more avail ; and after three 
days’ starvation, the poor people were permitted to return to their homes, 
which had meantime been plundered. Several hundreds of them died with 
fatigue and hunger. ” — Keightley.’ | 
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the river, followed by the roar of artillery; and a hungry multitude, rushing 
eagerly to the battlements, saw relief approaching. For Kirke had at last 
taken heart and sent three ships with provisions. In spite of the destructive 
fire from both sides, the ships approached full sail, crashed through the 
boom, and relieved the town. Next day Hamilton marched away. Thus 
ended, on the 31st of July, 1689, a siege of one hunched and five days, one 
of the most famous in Irish or British history. 


Enniskillen, the other Williamite garrison, was threatened by the approach 
of an Irish army; but the Enniskilleners, marching forth on the very day of 
the relief of Londonderry, intercepted and utterly defeated them at 
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Newtown-butler. Sarsfield, who commanded a detachment at Sligo, on 
hearing of these disasters, retired to Athlone; and now Ulster was nearly all 
in the hands of the Williamites. 


THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE (1690 A.D.) 


The siege of Londonderry was only the beginning of the struggle. King 
William had now leisure to look to Ireland; and he sent over the duke of 
Schomberg — then over eighty years of age — who landed in August, 
1689, at Bangor, with an army of about fifteen thousand men. After a siege 
of eight days Carrickfergus Castle was surrendered to him ; and he settled 
down 


for some time in an intrenched camp near Dundalk, in an unhealthy 
position, where he lost a large part of his army by sickness. 


In the following year King William came over to conduct the campaign in 
person. He landed at Carrickfergus on the 14th of June, 1690, and 
immediately joined Schomberg. About half of the united army were 
foreigners, excellent soldiers, a mixture of French, Dutch, Danes, Swedes, 
and Prussians or Brandenburgers. 


James had advanced from Dublin to Dundalk, but fell back on the south 
bank of the Boyne, with his centre at the village of Oldbridge, whither 
William followed him and took up his position on the north bank. He had 
about thirty-six thousand men; James about thirty thousand. The Irish army 
was largely composed of recruits, badly drilled and badly armed, with the 
unskilful and irresolute King James at their head; they were opposed by a 
more numerous army, well trained, well supplied with all necessaries, and 
commanded by William, a man of determination, and one of the best 
generals of the time. 


On the evening of the 30th of June King William, while reconnoitring, was 
slightly wounded by a cannon shot from the opposite side, and the report 
went round among the Irish that he was killed.d 


The first of July dawned, a day which has never since returned without 
exciting strong emotions of very different kinds in the two populations 
which divide Ireland. The sun rose bright and cloudless. Soon after four 
both 
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armies were in motion. William ordered his right wing, under the command 
of Meinhart Schomberg, one of the duke’s sons, to march to the bridge of 
Slane, some miles up the river, to cross there, and to turn the left flank of 
the Irish army. Meinhart Schomberg was assisted by Portland and Douglas. 
James, anticipating some such design, had already sent to the bridge a 
regiment of dragoons, commanded by Sir Neil O’ Neill. O’ Neill behaved 
himself like a brave gentleman; but he soon received a mortal wound: his 
men fled, and the English right wing passed the river. 


This move made Lauzun uneasy. What if the English right wing should get 
into the rear of the army of James? About four miles south of the Boyne 
was a place called Duleek, where the road to Dublin was so narrow that two 
cars could not pass each other, and where on both sides of the road lay a 
morass which afforded no firm footing. If Meinhart Schomberg should 
occupy this spot, it would be impossible for the Irish to retreat. They must 
either conquer, or be cut off to a man. Disturbed by this apprehension the 
French general marched with his countrymen and with Sarsfield’s horse in 
the direction of Slane Bridge. Thus the fords near Oldbridge were left to be 
defended by the Irish alone. 


It was now near ten o’clock. William put himself at the head of his left 
wing, which was composed exclusively of cavalry, and prepared to pass the 
river not far above Drogheda. The centre of his army, which consisted 


almost exclusively of foot, was intrusted to the command of Schomberg, 
and was marshalled opposite to Oldbridge. At Oldbridge the whole Irish 
infantry had been collected. The Meath bank bristled with pikes and 
bayonets. A fortification had been made by French engineers out of the 
hedges and buildings; and a breastwork had been thrown up close to the 
water side. Tyrconnell was there; and under him were Richard Hamilton 
and Antrim. 


Schomberg gave the word. Solmes’ Blues were the first to move. They 
marched gallantly, with drums beating, to the brink of the Boyne. Then the 
drums stopped; and the men, ten abreast, descended into the water. Next 
plunged Londonderry and Enniskillen. A little to the left of Londonderry 
and Enniskillen, Caillemot crossed, at the head of a long column of French 
refugees. A little to the left of Caillemot and his refugees, the main body of 
the English infantry struggled through the river, up to the armpits in water. 
Still further down the stream the Danes found another ford. In a few 
minutes the Boyne, for a quarter of a mile, was alive with muskets and 
green boughs. 


It was not till the assailants had reached the middle of the channel that they 
became aware of the whole difficulty and danger of the service in which 
they were engaged. They had as yet seen little more than half the hostile 
army. Now whole regiments of foot and horse seemed to start out of the 
earth. A wild shout of defiance rose from the whole shore : during one 
moment the event seemed doubtful; but the Protestants pressed resolutely 
forward, and in another moment the whole Irish line gave way. Tyrconnell 
looked on in helpless despair. He did not want personal courage; but his 
military skill was so small that he hardly ever reviewed his regiment in the 
Phoenix Park without committing some blunder; and to rally the ranks 
which were breaking all around him was no task for a general who had 
survived the energy of his body and of his mind, and yet had still the 
rudiments of his profession to learn. Several of his best officers fell while 
vainly endeavouring to prevail on their soldiers to look the Dutch Blues in 
the face. Richard Hamilton ordered a body of foot to fall on the French 
refugees, who were still deep in water. He led the way, and, accompanied 
by several courageous gentlemen, 
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advanced, sword in hand, into the river. But neither his commands nor his 
example could infuse courage into that mob of cow stealers. He was left al- 
most alone, and retired from the bank in despair. Further down the river 
Antrim’s division ran like sheep at the approach of the English column. 
Whole regiments flung away arms, colours and cloaks, and scampered off 
to the hills without striking a blow or firing a shot. 


It required many years and many heroic exploits to take away the reproach 
which that ignominious rout left on the Irish name. Yet, even before the day 
closed it was abundantly proved that the reproach was unjust. Richard 
Hamilton put himself at the head of the cavalry, and under his command 
they made a gallant though an unsuccessful attempt to retrieve the day. 
They maintained a desperate fight in the bed of the river with Solmes’ 
Blues. They drove the Danish brigade back into the stream. They fell 
impetuously on the Huguenot regiments, which, not being provided with 
pikes, then ordinarily used by foot to repel horse, began to give ground. 
Caillemot, while encouraging his fellow exiles, received a mortal wound in 
the thigh. Four of his men carried him back across the ford to his tent. As he 
passed, he continued to urge forward the rear ranks which were still up to 
the breast in the water. “On, on, my lads! to glory! to glory!” 


Schomberg, who had remained on the northern bank, and who had thence 
watched the progress of his troops with the eye of a general, now thought 
that the emergency required from him the personal exertion of a soldier. 
Those who stood about him besought him in vain to put on his cuirass. 
Without defensive armour he rode through the river, and rallied the refugees 
whom the fall of Caillemot had dismayed. “Come on,” he cried in French, 
pointing to the popish squadrons; “come on, gentlemen: there are your 
persecutors.” Those were his last words. As he spoke a band of Irish 
horsemen rushed upon him and encircled him for a moment. When they 
retired, he was on the ground. His friends raised him, but he was already a 
corpse. Two sabre wounds were on his head, and a, bullet from a carbine 


was lodged in his neck. Almost at the same moment Dr. Walker [whom 
William had created bishop of Derry], while exhorting the colonists of 
Ulster to play the men, was shot dead. 


During near half an hour the battle continued to rage along the southern 
shore of the river. All was smoke, dust, and din. Old soldiers were heard to 
say that they had seldom seen sharper work in the Low Countries. But just 
at this conjuncture William came up with the left wing. He had found much 
difficulty in crossing. The tide was running fast. His charger had been 
forced to swim, and had been almost lost in the mud. As soon as the king 
was on firm ground he took his sword in his left hand — for his right arm 
was stiff with his wound and his bandage — and led his men to the place 
where the fight was the hottest. His arrival decided the fate of the day. Yet 
the Irish horse retired fighting obstinately. It was long remembered among 
the Protestants of Ulster that in the midst of the tumult William rode to the 
head of the Enniskilleners. “What will you do for me?” he cried. He was 
not immediately recognised ; and one trooper, taking him for an enemy, was 
about to fire. William gently put aside the carbine. “What,” said he, “do you 
not know your friends?” “It is his majesty,” said the colonel. The ranks of 
sturdy Protestant yeomen set up a shout of joy. “Gentlemen,” said William, 
“you shall be my guards to-day. I have heard much of you. Let me see 
something of you.” One of the most remarkable peculiarities of this man, 
ordinarily so saturnine and reserved, was that danger acted on him like 
wine, opened his heart, loosened his tongue, and took away 
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all appearance of constraint from his manner. On this memorable day he 
was seen wherever the peril was greatest. One ball struck the cap of his 
pistol : another carried off the heel of his jackboot; but his lieutenants in 
vain implored him to retire to some station from which he could give his 
orders without exposing a life so valuable to Europe. 


His troops, animated by his example, gained ground fast. The Irish cavalry 
made their last stand at a house called Plottin Castle, about a mile and a half 
south of Oldbridge. There the Enniskilleners were repelled with the loss of 
fifty men, and were hotly pursued, till William rallied them and turned the 
chase back. In this encounter Richard Hamilton, who had done all that 
could be done by valour to retrieve a reputation forfeited by perfidy, was 
severely wounded, taken prisoner, and instantly brought, through the smoke 
and over the carnage, before the prince whom he had foully wronged. On 
no occasion did the character of William show itself in a more striking 
manner. “Is this business over?” he said; “or will your horse make more 
fight?” “On my honour, sir,” answered Hamilton, “I believe that they will.” 
“Your honour!” muttered William; “your honour!” That half-suppressed 
exclamation was the only revenge which he condescended to take for an 
injury for which many sovereigns, far more affable and gracious in their 
ordinary deportment, would have exacted a terrible retribution. Then, 
restraining himself, he ordered his own surgeon to look to the hurts of the 
Captive. 


And now the battle was over. Hamilton was mistaken in thinking that his 
horse would continue to fight. Whole troops had been cut to pieces. One 
fine regiment had only thirty unwounded men left. It was enough that these 
gallant soldiers had disputed the field till they were left without support, or 
hope, or guidance, till their bravest leader was a captive, and till their king 
had fled. 


James, from the secure position which he occupied on the height of Do- 
nore, saw his rival, weak, sickly, wounded, swimming the river, struggling 
though the mud, leading the charge, stopping the flight, grasping the sword 
with the left hand, managing the bridle with a bandaged arm. But none of 
these things moved that sluggish and ignoble nature. He watched, from a 
safe distance, the beginning of the battle on which his fate and the fate of 
his race depended. When it beGame clear that the day was going against 
Ireland, he was seized with an apprehension that his flight might be 
intercepted and galloped towards Dublin.1 


The French auxiliaries who had been employed the whole morning in 
keeping William’s right wing in check, covered the flight of the beaten 


army. They were indeed in some danger of being broken and swept away by 
the torrent of runaways, all pressing to get first to the pass of Duleek, and 
were forced to fire repeatedly on these despicable allies. The retreat was 
however effected with less loss than might have been expected ; for even 
the admirers of William owned that he did not show in the pursuit the 
energy which even his detractors acknowledged he had shown in the battle. 
Perhaps his physical infirmities, his hurt, and the fatigue which he had 
undergone, had made him incapable of bodily or mental exertion. Of the 
last forty hours he had passed thirty-five on horseback. Schomberg, who 
might have supplied his place, was no more. It was said in the camp that the 
king could 


[‘ The Irish repaid the king who so basely deserted them in their hour of 
need by the opprobrious epithet — “Sheemas a Cacagh” — “Dirty James.” 
Stung by defeat, the brave Sarsfield i3 reported to have said to an 
Englishman after the battle of the Boyne, ” Change kings and we will fight 
you over again.” | 
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not do everything, and that what was not done by him was not done at all. 


The slaughter had been less than on any battlefield of equal importance and 
celebrity. Of the Irish only about fifteen hundred had fallen; but they were 
almost all cavalry, the flower of the army, brave and well-disciplined men, 
whose place could not easily be supplied. William gave strict orders that 
there should be no unnecessary bloodshed, and enforced those orders by an 
act of laudable severity. One of his soldiers, after the fight was over, 
butchered three defenceless Irishmen who asked for quarter. The king 
ordered the murderer to be hanged on the spot. 


The loss of the conquerors did not exceed five hundred men; but among 
them was the first captain in Europe. To his corpse every honour was paid. 
The only cemetery in which so illustrious a warrior, slain in arms for the 


liberties and religion of England, could properly be laid was that venerable 
abbey, hallowed by the dust of many generations of princes, heroes, and 
poets. It was announced that the brave veteran should have a public funeral 
at Westminster. Walker was treated less respectfully. William thought him a 
busybody who had been properly punished for running into danger without 
any call of duty, and expressed that feeling with characteristic bluntness on 
the field of battle. ” Sir,” said an attendant, ” the bishop of Derry has been 
killed by a shot at the ford.” “What took him there?” growled the king.” 


Having given the chief command to Tyrconnel, James embarked at Kinsale 
and landed at Brest, the first bearer of the news of his own defeat. The Irish 
army evacuated Dublin and marched to Limerick; and William arrived and 
took possession of the city on Sunday the 6th of July. After this, Drogheda, 
Kilkenny, Duncannon, and Waterford surrendered in quick succession. 


THE SIEGE AND PEACE OF LIMERICK (1G90 A.D.) 


The Irish now took the Shannon for their line of defence and concentrated 
their forces at Limerick and Athlone. William marched towards Limerick. 
Douglas attacked Athlone with twelve thousand men; but after a siege of 
seven days he was repulsed, and joined the king at Limerick. 


On the 9th of August, 1690, William encamped at Singland, just outside the 
walls of the old city, with an effective army of about twenty-six thousand; 
the Irish army of defence numbered about twenty-five thousand, only half 
of them armed. The city was badly prepared for defence: the French general 
Lauzun said, “it could be taken with roasted apples ” ; and deserting his 
post, marched to Galway and embarked for France. 


William was deficient in artillery; but a great siege train was on its way 
from Dublin, with heavy cannons, plenty of ammunition, and other 
necessaries for a siege. 


When General Patrick Sarsfield came to hear of this, he determined to 
intercept the convoy. Marching out silently at dead of night at the Clare side 
with six hundred picked horsemen, he rode to Killaloe, fifteen miles above 
Limerick, and crossed the Shannon at an unguarded ford a little above the 
town. 


Turning southeast, and having given his party a brief rest, he came on the 
convoy on the next night towards morning, beside the ruined castle of 
Ballyneety, near the village of Oola. All were asleep except a few sentinels, 
and the attack was a complete surprise. When the party of horse dashed in 
among them there was little resistance, and in a few minutes Sarsfield had 
possession of the whole train. He caused the cannons to be filled with 
powder and their mouths buried in the earth; a fuse was laid to magazine 
and cannon, 
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and the whole train was blown up in one terrific explosion. A part of 
William’s army heard the ominous rumble in the distance, and too well 
divined what it meant. Sarsfield, successfully eluding a party sent out too 
late to intercept him, made his way safely back to the city. This brilliant 
exploit greatly raised the spirits of the besieged. 


Notwithstanding this disaster King William, sending to Waterford for more 
heavy cannon, pressed the siege. The men worked at the trenches, which, in 
spite of the most determined opposition, were advanced within a few feet of 
the walls. The cannons made a great breach near St. John’s Gate ; and 
through this it was determined to make an assault. 


In the afternoon of the 27th of August, 1690, a storming party, leaping up 
from the trenches, entered the breach, supported in the rear by ten thousand 
men. They fired their muskets and threw their hand grenades among the 
defenders, but were met by a terrible fire from all sides, front and flanks. 
Nearly all the front ranks were destroyed, and the rest showed signs of 
wavering; but thousands of resolute men pressed on from behind, and the 
Limerick men, now sore pressed, began to yield in their turn. 


From every convenient standpoint the citizens viewed the terrible fight, but 
could see little through the thick cloud of smoke and dust. When they 
became aware that the assailants were prevailing, they rushed down in 


crowds from their secure resting-places, and seizing every available 
weapon, joined eagerly in the fray. Even the women — more active even 
than the women of 


J%HY. 


Blarney Castle, Cork 


Derry — rushed to the very front, and regardless of danger, flung stones and 
bottles and missiles of every kind in the very faces of the assailants. The 
Brandenburg regiment, fighting steadily, had advanced to the Black Battery, 
and were swarming round and over it; when suddenly the magazine was 
exploded, and battery and Brandenburgers were blown into the air in 
horrible confusion. 


For four hours this dreadful conflict raged, and a cloud of smoke and dust, 
wafted by a gentle breeze, reached the whole way to the top of Keeper Hill, 
sixteen miles off. The assailants, unable to withstand the tremendous and 
unexpected resistance, at last yielded, and turning round, rushed back 
through the breach in headlong confusion. King William had witnessed the 
conflict from Cromwell’s fort; and having seen the repulse of his best 
troops, he returned to the camp deeply disappointed. Over two thousand of 
his men were killed or wounded; the loss of the Irish was comparatively 
small. 


William raised the siege, which had lasted three weeks, and returned to 
England, leaving General Van Ginckell in command; and on the 31st of 
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PERSIAN HISTORY IN OUTLINE 


A PRELIMINARY SURVEY COMPRISING A CURSORY VIEW OF 
THE SWEEP OF EVENTS, AND A TABLE OF CHRONOLOGY 


August the army marched away from the city. The heroic defenders of 
Limerick had, almost without ammunition, repulsed a well-equipped 
veteran army directed by a great general who had never been foiled 
before.1* 


In September, 1690, John Churchill, afterwards the celebrated duke of 
Marlborough, captured Cork. Early in the next year the English under 
General Van Ginckell captured Athlone, and at Aughrim defeated a French 
force under St. Ruth, who was slain. Tyrconnel died in August, 1691, and 
Sarsfield succeeded to the chief command. In the same month Ginckell 
began again the siege of Limerick. After a short defence Sarsfield felt that 
no further help could be expected, a truce was arranged, articles of 
capitulation were signed on October 3rd, and the war of the revolution was 
over.” 


A few days afterwards [and before the city had been actually handed over to 
the English] a French fleet sailed up the Shannon: eighteen ships of the line 
and twenty transports, with three thousand soldiers, two hundred officers, 
and arms and ammunition for ten thousand men; but Sarsfield refused to 
receive them, and honourably stood by the treaty. 


The Treaty of Limerick contained fifty-two articles. The most important of 
the civil articles were: The Irish Catholics were to have the same liberty of 
worship as they enjoyed in the reign of Charles II. Those in arms for King 
James to retain the estates they possessed in the time of Charles II, and to 
be permitted to freely exercise their callings and professions. The oath to be 
taken by the Roman Catholics who submitted to be the oath of allegiance 
merely, not the oath of supremacy. 


The principal military articles were: The garrison to be permitted to march 
out of the city with arms and baggage, drums beating and colours flying. 
Those officers and soldiers who wished might go to any foreign country, the 
government to provide them with ships; those who chose might join the 
army of William and Mary. Ginckell was anxious to keep those fine soldiers 
in the king’s army, but only one thousand joined, and two thousand got 
passes for their homes. 


More than twenty thousand — among them Sarsfield — went to Brest and 
entered the French service. These formed the nucleus of the famous Irish 
Brigade, who afterwards distinguished themselves in many a battlefield — 
Fontenoy, Ramillies, Blenheim, Landen. Numbers of the gentry attained 
distinguished positions on the Continent. Sarsfield, after brilliant service, 
fell mortally wounded at the battle of Landen in 1693, where he 
commanded the left wing of the French army. It is stated that while lying on 
the ground, seeing his hand stained with his own blood, he exclaimed, ” Oh, 
that this was for Ireland!” There was at this time and for long after a vast 
exodus of the very flower of the Irish people; and between 1691 and 1745 it 
is reckoned that four hundred and fifty thousand Irishmen’ entered the 
service of France and other foreign countries.’* 


WILLIAM Hi: THE PENAL LAWS 


Irish rhetoric commonly styles Limerick “the city of the violated treaty”; 
from the first its interpretation was disputed. Hopes of religious liberty were 
held out, but were not fulfilled. Lords justices Porter and Coningsby 
promised 


[‘ Many of these wandering soldiers of fortune or their descendants attained 
high positions in their adopted countries. Among them, to mention only a 
few, were: Leopold O’Donnell, duke of Tetuan, premier of Spain ; Count 
Taaffe, premier of Austria (1879-93) ; O’ Hig-gins, the liberator of Chili ; 
President MacMahon of France, and General Keller, the Russian general 
killed in the Manchurian campaign in the Russo-Japanese war, July, 1904. ] 
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to do their utmost to obtain a parliamentary ratification, but the Irish 
parliament would not be persuaded. There was a paragraph in the original 
draft which would have protected the property of the great majority of 
Catholics, but this was left out in the articles actually signed. William 
thought the omission accidental, but this is hardly possible. At all events, he 


ratified the treaty in the sense most favourable to the Catholics, while the 
Irish parliament adhered to the letter of the document. 


Perhaps no breach of faith was intended, but the sorrowful fact remains that 
the modern settlement of Ireland has the appearance of resting on a broken 
promise. More than one million Irish acres were forfeited, and, though 
some part returned to Catholic owners, the Catholic interest in the land was 
further diminished. William III was the most liberally minded man in his 
dominions; but the necessities of his position — such is the awful penalty of 
greatness — forced him into intolerance against his will, and he promised to 
discourage the Irish woollen trade. His manner of disposing of the Irish 
forfeitures was inexcusable. Grants to Bentinck, Ruvigny, and Ginckell may 
be defended, but not that to Elizabeth Villiers, countess of Orkney, the 
king’s former mistress. 


The lands were resumed by the English parliament, less perhaps from a 
sense of justice than from a desire to humiliate the deliverer of England, 
and were resold to the highest bidder. Nevertheless, it became the fashion to 
reward nameless English services at the expense of Ireland. Pensions and 
sinecures which would not bear the light in England were charged on the 
Irish establishment, and even bishoprics were given away on the same 
principle. The tremendous uproar raised by Swift [in his Drapier’s Letters] 
about ” Wood’s halfpence” was heightened by the fact that Wood shared his 
profits with the duchess of Kendal.1 


From the first the victorious colonists determined to make another 1641 
impossible, and the English government failed to moderate their severity. 


In 1708 Swift declared that the Papists were politically as inconsiderable as 
the women and children. In 1703 the Irish parliament begged hard for a 
legislative union, but as that would have involved at least partial free trade 
the English monopolists prevented it. By Poynings’ law England had a vote 
on all Irish legislation, and was therefore an accomplice in the penal laws. 
By these no Papist might teach a school or any child but his own, or send 
children abroad — the burden of proof lying on the accused, and the 
decision being left to magistrates without a jury. Mixed marriages were 
forbidden between persons of property, and the children might be forcibly 
brought up Protestants. A Papist could not be a guardian, and all wards in 


chancery were brought up Protestants. The Protestant eldest son of a landed 
proprietor might make his father tenant for life and secure his own 
inheritance. Among Papist children land went in compulsory gavelkind. 
Papists could not take longer leases than thirty-one years at two-thirds of a 
rack-rent; they were even required to conform within six months of an 
inheritance accruing, on pain of being ousted by the next Protestant heir. 
Priests from abroad were banished, and their return declared treason. All 
priests were required to register and to remain in their own parishes, and 
informers were to be rewarded at the expense of the popish inhabitants. No 
Papist was allowed arms, two justices being empowered to search; and if he 
had a good horse any Protestant might claim it on tendering £5. 


[‘ In 1723 Walpole granted to an Englishman, William Wood, a patent to 
coin £108,000 ra debased halfpence and farthings for circulation in Ireland. 
The £40,000 profit was to be equally divided between Wood and the 
duchess of Kendal, the king’s mistress] 
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These laws were, of course, systematically evaded. The property of Ro-man 
Catholics was often preserved through Protestant trustees, and it is 
understood that faith was generally kept. Yet the attrition if slow was sure, 
and by the end of the century the proportion of land belonging to Roman 
Catholics was probably not more than one-tenth of the whole. We can see 
now that if the remaining Roman Catholic landlords had been encouraged 
they would have done much to reconcile the masses to the settlement. 
Individuals are seldom as bad as corporations, and the very men who made 
the laws against priests practically shielded them. Nothing was so odious as 
a priest-hunter, even among Protestants, and this form of delation doubtless 
did much to create the Irish horror of informing, or indeed of giving any 
evidence. The penal laws put a premium on hypocrisy, and many 
conformed only to preserve their property or to enable them to take office. 
Proselytising schools, though supported by public grants, entirely failed. 


COMMERCIAL RESTRAINTS: THE DISSENTERS 


The restraint placed by English commercial jealousy on Irish trade 
destroyed manufacturing industry in the south and west. Driven by the 
Caroline legislation against cattle into breeding sheep, Irish graziers 
produced the best wool in Europe. Forbidden to export it, or to work it up 
profitably at home, they took to smuggling, for which the indented coast 
gave great facilities. The enormous profits of the contraband trade with 
France enabled Ireland to purchase English goods to an extent greater than 
her whole lawful traffic. The moral effect was disastrous. The religious 
penal code it was thought meritorious to evade; the commercial penal code 
was ostentatiously defied; and both tended to make Ireland the least law- 
abiding country in Europe. 


When William III promised to depress the Irish woollen trade, he promised 
to do all he could for Irish linen. England did not fulfil the second promise; 
still the Ulster weavers were not crushed, and their industry flourished. 
Some Huguenot refugees, headed by Louis Crommelin, were established by 
William III at Lisburn, and founded the manufacturing prosperity of Ulster. 
Other Huguenots attempted other industries, but commercial restraints 
brought them to nought. The peculiar character of the flax business has 
prevented it from crossing the mountains which bound the northern 
province. Wool was the natural staple of the south. 


The Scottish Presbyterians who defended Londonderry were treated little 
better than the Irish Catholics who besieged it — the sacramental test of 
1704 being the work of the English council rather than of the Irish 
parliament. In 1715 the Irish house of commons resolved that any one who 
should prosecute a Presbyterian for accepting a commission in the army 
without taking the test was an enemy to the king and to the Protestant 
interest. Acts of indemnity were regularly passed throughout the reign of 
George II, and until 1780, when the Test Act was repealed. A bare 
toleration had been granted in 1720. Various abuses, especially forced 
labour on roads which were often private jobs, caused the “Oakboys” 
insurrection in 1764. Eight years later the “Steelboys” rose against the 
exactions of absentee landlords, who often turned out Protestant yeomen to 


get a higher rent from Roman Catholic cottiers. The dispossessed men 
carried to America an undying hatred of England which had much to say to 
the American revolution, and that again reacted on Ireland. Lawless 
Protestant associations, called Peep 0’ Day Boys, 
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terrorised the north and were the progenitors of the Orangemen (1789). Out 
of the rival “defenders” Ribbonism in part sprung. The United Irishmen 
drew from both sources (1791). 


SOCIAL STATE OF IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


But the Ulster peasants were never as badly off as those of the south and 
west. Towards the end of the seventeenth century Raleigh’s fatal gift had 
already become the food of the people. When Chief Baron Rice went to 
London in 1688 to urge the Catholic claims on James II, the hostile 
populace escorted him in mock state with potatoes stuck on poles. Had 
manufactures been given fair play in Ireland, population might have 
preserved some relation to capital. As it was, land became almost the only 
property, and the necessity of producing wool for smuggling kept the 
country in grass. The poor squatted where they could, receiving starvation 
wages, and paying exorbitant rents for their cabins, partly with their own 
labour. Unable to rise, the wretched people multiplied on their potato plots 
with perfect recklessness During the famine which began in the winter of 
1739 one-fifth of the population is supposed to have perished; yet it is 
hardly noticed in literature, and seems not to have touched the conscience 
of that English public which in 1755 subscribed £100,000 for the sufferers 
by the Lis-bon earthquake. As might be expected where men were allowed 
to smuggle and forbidden to work, redress and secret societies. The dreaded 
name 1761, and agragrian crime has never since been long absent. 


The mediaeval colony in Ireland was profoundly modified by the pressure 
of the surrounding tribes. While partially adopting their laws and customs, 
the descendants of the conquerors often spoke the language of the natives, 
and in so doing nearly lost their own. Those who settled in Ireland after 
1641 were in a very different mood. They hated, feared, and despised the 
Irish, and took pride in preserving their pure English speech. Molyneux and 
Petty, who founded the Royal Society of Dublin in 1683, were equally 
Englishmen, though the former was born in Ireland. Swift and Berkeley did 
not consider themselves Irishmen at all. Burke and Goldsmith, coming later, 
though they might not call themselves Englishmen, were not less free from 
provincialism. 


It would be hard to name other four men, who, within the same period, used 
Shakespeare’s language with equal grace and force. They were all educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin. The Sheridans were men of Irish race, but with 
the religion they adopted the literary tone of the dominant caste, which was 
small and exclusive, with the virtues and the vices of an aristocracy. The 


Edmund Burks 


(1729-1797) 


was sought in illegal combinations of “Whiteboy” was first heard in 
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oratory of the day was of a high order. Handel was appreciated in Dublin at 
a time when it was still the fashion to decry him in London. The public 
buildings of the Irish capital have always been allowed great architectural 


merit, and private houses still preserve much evidence of a refined taste. 
Angelica Kauffmann worked long in Ireland; Barry and Shee were of Irish 
birth; and on the whole, considering the small number of educated 
inhabitants, it must be admitted that the Ireland of Flood and Grattan was 
intellectually fertile. 


The volunteers extorted partial free trade (1779), but manufacturing 
traditions had perished, and common experience shows how hard these are 
to recover. The demand for union was succeeded by a craving for 
independence. Poynings’ law was repealed, and in 1782, in Grattan’s 
opinion, Ireland was at last a nation. The ensuing period of eighteen years is 
the best known in Irish history. The quarrel and reconciliation of Flood and 
Grattan, the kindly patriotism of Charlemont, the eloquence, the devotion, 
the corruption, are household words. In 1784 out of 300 members 82 
formed the regular opposition, of whom 30 were the nominees of whig 
potentates and 52 were really elected. The majority contained 29 members 
considered independent, 44 who expected to be bought, 44 placemen, 12 
sitting for regular government boroughs, and 12 who were supposed to 
support the government on public grounds. The remaining seats were 
proprietary, and were let to government for valuable consideration. The 
house of lords, composed largely of borough-mongers and controlled by 
political bishops, was even less independent. Only Protestant freeholders 
had votes, which encouraged leases for lives, about the worst kind of 
tenure, and the object of each proprietor was to control as many votes as 
possible. The necessity of finding Protestants checked subdivision for a 
time, but in 1793 the Roman Catholics received the franchise, and it 
became usual to make leases in common, so that each lessee should have a 
freehold interest of 40s. The landlord, indeed, had little choice, for his 
importance depended on the poll book. Salaries, sinecures, even 
commissions in the army were reserved for those who contributed to the 
return of some local magnate.5 


THE IRISH AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Not less through the faults of the governed than through the faults of the 
governors, Ireland had never enjoyed any continuance of tranquillity. After 
the period of the American war, when the Irish volunteers were allowed to 


arm themselves, the turbulence had greatly increased. Generally speaking, 
the period from 1778 down to 1798 had been one of concession to the Irish 
Roman Catholics, who formed about seven-tenths of the population. Whilst 
the American revolutionary war lasted, and for some years after it ceased, 
the disaffected Irish took their inspiration from the other side of the 
Atlantic, and in many instances closely imitated the proceedings of the 
Americans. But as soon as the eruption of the great volcano commenced in 
France, they fixed their eyes on that pillar of fire as that which was to lead 
them through night and darkness, and waves more perilous than those of the 
Red Sea, to the glorious light of day, and to regions more blessed than the 
Promised Land. From that moment the French revolutionists became the 
models of the leaders of the Irish reformers, some of whom, at a very early 
stage of the revolution in France, contemplated nothing less than a 
revolution in Ireland, and went over to Paris to be indoctrinated into the 
modes of making it, and to bargain for the assistance of the French. 
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At the beginning of 1793, or almost immediately after the declaration of 
war against England, the ruling party in France (then Jacobin-Gironde) 
despatched a secret agent to Ireland to confer with the leaders of the Society 
of United Irishmen, and to offer them the aid of French arms for the 
liberation of their country. This emissary brought a letter of introduction to 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who had been dismissed from the English army 
for hav-ing frequented the Jacobin Club at Paris; for having been one, with 
Thomas Paine, and men of that stamp, at a great public dinner at Paris, 
where the most revolutionary and Jacobinical speeches were delivered, and 
the hope expressed that England as well as Ireland would soon be 
revolutionised a la Francaisc. Soon after that unlucky dinner, he became 
acquainted with Madame de Genlis, and married her Pamela — her own 
illegitimate daughter by the Duke of Orleans, or Philippe Egalite. 


In 1794, when the reign of the Jacobins and of terror was at its height, 
another secret emissary came over from France to Ireland. This individual, 


a subject of the king, an Irishman by birth, and a Protestant clergyman by 
profession, was the Rev. William Jackson. He conferred with Wolfe Tone, 
and many others of the Irish revolutionists, and repeated the promises of the 
French to assist them “in breaking their chains.” This Jackson was arrested 
in Dublin soon after his landing, and was tried and condemned for high 
treason; but he made no confessions, he left the government in the dark as 
to the extent of the conspiracy, and he escaped a public execution by 
committing suicide. 


A stop was put to further concessions; and in Ireland, with at least as much 
reason as in England, every attempt at reform or change was reprobated. 
Wolfe Tone, who had fled to America, found at Philadelphia his friend 
Hamilton Rowan, who had also escaped from justice, a Dr. Reynolds, and 
other Irish patriots. Hamilton Rowan introduced Wolfe Tone to citizen 
Adet, the minister of the French to the American republic; and a negotiation 
for invading Ireland by a French army was opened forthwith. 


Tone, being at length supplied with money by United Irishmen in Ireland, 
and furnished with a letter to the committee of salut public by citizen Adet, 
sailed for France to conclude his treaty there. He arrived at Havre-de- Grace 
on the 1st of February, 1796, and found that the French ” are a humane 
people, when they are not mad,” and that he liked them, “with all their 
faults, and the guillotine at the head of them, a thousand times better than 
the English.” On arriving at Paris he was received by Carnot, and by 
General Clarke, then a sort of secretary-at-war, and afterwards the notorious 
Duke de Feltre, who told him that General Hoche should sail for Ireland 
with an irresistible army as soon as the directory could raise money to hire 
and equip transports. 


The directory expressed an anxiety to see some agent from the United 
Irishmen of a more exalted condition and of better known name and 
character. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, brother to the then duke of Leinster, and 
Arthur O’Connor, nephew of Lord Longueville, and said to be lineally 
descended from Roderick O’Connor, king of Connaught, readily accepted 
the mission at the request of the chiefs of the United Irishmen. They left 
Dublin at the end of May, 1796, Lord Edward being accompanied by his 
French wife. 


THE MEDIAN OR SCYTHIAN EMPIRE 


The Scythians or Manda, a people whom the Greeks confused with the 
Mada or Medes, were a part of the nomadic Indo-Europeans that migrated 
into Western Asia from southern Russia. They descended upon and quite 
obliterated the ancient kingdom of Ellipi, east of Assyria and stretching to 
the Caspian Sea. In the Ellipian capital of Ecbatana they seem to have 
effected quickly the organisation of a state recognised as a danger to 
Assyria as far back as the reign of Esarhaddon. 


Of the early rulers at Ecbatana we have no accounts except those of 
Herodotus and Ctesias. From these we must assume : 


700 Deioces, the first leader or prince mentioned by the Greeks. He lives 
at a time of great Assyrian power and seems to have been a vassal 

of the kingdom, but he was probably the founder of his empire. 
Apparently he did not rule at Ecbatana, for the kingdom of Ellipi 


was still in existence. 647 Phraortes (Prawarti) succeeds. He extends the 
power of the Manda, 


and in his reign the kings of Persia and Elam are made his vassals. 625 
Cyaxarea succeeds. About this time the Scythians first invade Assyria. 


They burn Calah, but are unable to take Nineveh. They sweep over 
the land as far as the border of Egypt, where Psamthek pays them 


to turn back. 610 Sin-shar-ishkun, king of Assyria, attacks Nabopolassar of 
Babylon. 


The latter calls upon the Manda to help repel the invaders. The 


Manda immediately respond and attack Nineveh. 607 Fall of Nineveh 
before the Manda. They take possession of the old 


They took London in their way; and during their short stay in that city Lord 
Edward dined at the house of an opposition peer, in company with Fox, 
Sheridan, and several other distinguished whigs of the Fox party. From 
London the secret negotiators proceeded to Hamburg, and from Hamburg 
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they went to Bale, and through Barthelemy negotiated with the directory. 
They were informed that an army for Ireland would soon be ready, and that 
Hoche would have the command of it. 


After a month’s stay at Bale, O’Connor went into France to confer with 
Hoche, and to finish the negotiation; and Lord Edward returned to Hamburg 
talking on the road with his chance fellow travellers in what appears to have 
been the most rash and puerile style. Hoche, having full powers from the 
directory, very soon concluded the treaty with O’Connor, and pledged 
himself that the expedition should sail in the course of the autumn. Lord 
Ed-ward and O’Connor soon returned to Ireland; but Tone remained to 
come over with Hoche and the French army. Wolfe Tone went with the 
expedition to Bantry Bay, running two narrow and terrible chances — the 
one of being taken and hanged, the other of being shipwrecked and 
drowned. He, however, got back safely to France. 


Neither abroad nor at home in Ireland was the notion given up of another 
invasion. The winds of heaven had scattered the late armament, but another 
might be more successful. In the course of the spring of 1797, the chiefs of 
the United Irishmen, thinking it expedient to have a resident ambassador at 
Paris, despatched thither E. J. Servines, with powers to act as their 
accredited minister, and with instructions to negotiate, if possible, a loan of 
£500,000 sterling. 


THE REVOLT OF 1798 A.D. 


In the month of February, 1798, a most pressing letter was addressed by the 
so-called Irish executive to the French directory, urging them to send 
immediate succour, and stating that the people of all classes throughout 
Ireland then regimented, and partly armed, amounted to little less than three 
hundred thousand men. Talleyrand positively assured their agent at Paris 
that an expedition was getting ready in the French forts, which should 
certainly sail in the month of April. On the 28th of February Arthur 
O’Connor, Quigley or O’Coigley, an Irish priest, and Binns, an active 
member of the London Corresponding Society, were arrested at Margate, as 
they were on the point of embarking for France. A paper was found on the 
priest, addressed to the French directory, earnestly inviting an invasion of 
England, which, it was calculated, would prevent the English sending 
troops into Ireland. This paper, and the trial which followed, put the 
government in possession of many important secrets; but a great deal had 
been unravelled before this time. Quigley, the priest, who died protesting 
his innocence of treason, and who really appears to have been less deeply 
engaged in the conspiracy than any of them, was found guilty, and was 
executed on Pennenden Heath; O’Connor was remanded on another charge 
of high treason, and Binns was acquitted. Some arrests were forthwith 
ordered at Dublin, and some more papers were found in a printing office — 
the office where O’Connor had been publishing a revolutionary journal, 
called the Press. 


But much completer revelations were now about to be made, by one of the 
chief revolutionists. Several obscurer members of the Association of United 
Irishmen had played false before ; but the great secrets of the society were 
not intrusted to such as those; and the government was anxiously looking 
for some higher and more fully informed traitor to that cause, when a Mr. 
Thomas Reynolds, who had “Esquire” written after his name, and who lived 
in what was called a castle, who had been deep in all the plots and 
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intimate with most of the leading plotters, who was the nominal treasurer of 
a county and the appointed colonel for a regiment of the insurgent army, 
pretending that the United Irishmen were going much farther than he, in his 
innocence, had ever anticipated, and that his love of the constitution and the 
integrity of the empire induced him to betray his friends, but in reality being 
hard driven by debt, and filled with the hope of an immense reward, 
divulged all that he knew to a friend of the government. 


A warrant from the secretary of state’s office was forthwith placed in the 
hands of Mayor Swan, a magistrate for the county of Dublin, who, on the 
12th of March, repaired to the house of Oliver Bond (a merchant, and one 
of the principal conspirators), where there was to be a great meeting, 
attended by thirteen sergeants in plain clothes, and by means of the 
passwords — “Where’s M’Cann? Is Ivers from Carlow come?” obtained 
admission to the meeting, and arrested all such persons as were there 
assembled. Dr. M’ Neven, who had been on a special commission to Paris, 
Thomas A. Emmet, Sampson, and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, were not at the 
meeting; but separate warrants being issued against them, M’ Neven and 
Emmet were soon apprehended; Sampson fled to England, was seized at 
Carlisle, and brought back to Dublin ; but Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
concealed himself in Dublin and the neighbourhood, and was not 
discovered till the 19th of May. 


It appears that, on the part of the government at least, the search after him 
had not been very active, and that, on account of his noble family and his 
numerous friends, his escape would gladly have been connived at. But 
seemingly he never contemplated escaping, but employed himself all the 
time he was under hiding in arranging how the insurgents were to rise and 
march upon Dublin. He had fixed the 23rd of May for the general rising. On 
being surprised, lying on a bed in the house of one Murphy, on the evening 
of the 19th, he behaved more like a madman than a hero, savagely shedding 
blood without the slightest hope of fighting his way out, for the house was 
surrounded by pickets, and a numerous and steady garrison were under 
arms in the streets tof Dublin. When Major Swan entered the garret and 
showed his warrant, he sprung up like a tiger. Swan, to stop his attack, fired 
a pocket-pistol at him, but without effect. A soldier now entered, and at that 


instant Lord Edward ran at Swan with a dagger which had been concealed 
in his bed. 


Mr. Ryan, a magistrate, next entered, armed only with a sword-cane, and 
presently received a mortal wound from Lord Edward’s dagger. Major Sirr, 
the active town-major who had been setting the pickets, next rushed into the 
room, where he found Lord Edward, a very tall and powerful man, 
struggling between Swan and Ryan, Ryan being on the ground weltering in 
his blood, but still clinging, like Swan, who was also bleeding and wounded 
in several places, to his adversary. Major Sirr, threatened by the bloody 
dagger, took a deliberate aim, and lodged the contents of a pistol in Lord 
Edward’s right shoulder. A number of soldiers followed Sirr upstairs, and 
after a maniacal struggle Lord Edward was disarmed and bound, carried to 
the castle, and thence to Newgate. Ryan died of his wounds on the 23rd of 
May ; Lord Edward died of his wounds, or fever brought on by them and 
his anxiety of mind, on the 5th of June ; Swan recovered from the frightful 
gashes he had received. 


In spite of the fall of Lord Edward, who was to have been their commander- 
in-chief, and in spite of the flight or arrest of every member of the directory 
or executive, the Irish flew to arms in various places on the appointed 23rd 
of May. On the 24th they made an abortive attempt on Naas, Carlow, and 
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some other towns. But on the 25th an army of fourteen thousand or more 
pikemen, headed by a Father John Murphy, marched to Wexford, defeated 
part of the garrison that sallied out to meet them, killed all the prisoners 
they took, and terrified the town of Wexford into a surrender on the 30th. 
Encouraged by these and other trifling advantages, the rebels made a rush at 
New Ross, took part of the town, began to plunder and drink, got for the 
most part very drunk, and were then driven back by General Johnson, 
leaving twenty-six hundred of their number behind them in killed, 
wounded, and dead drunk. At the news of this success of the king’s troops 


at New Ross, a body of the insurgents stationed at Scullabogue massacred 
in cold blood more than one hundred Protestants they had taken prisoners. 


These and similar atrocities prevented the Presbyterians of the north from 
rising, and gave to the insurrection the old character of a popish rebellion 
and massacre. But the best of the Roman Catholics presently came forward 
to express their abhorrence of the whole rising, and to offer their assistance 
to the government in suppressing it. After a few other fights or skirmishes, 
General Lake attacked, on the 21st of June, the fortified position at Vinegar 
Hill, carried it with a frightful loss to the insurgents, who never rallied 
again, and then retook Wexford and Enniscorthy. 


Lord Camden was now recalled from the lieutenancy of Ireland, and 
succeeded by Lord Cornwallis, who brought with him a general pardon 
(with a very few exceptions) to all who submitted. Of the leading 
conspirators who had been taken, only four — M’Cann, Byrn, and two 
brothers of the name of Sheares, the sons of a banker at Cork — were 
executed. Bond was condemned to die; but his life was spared on condition 
of disclosing all he knew respecting the rebellion — a condition he 
accepted, with the proviso that his information should not affect the lives of 
his fellow-prisoners. Arthur O’Connor, M’Neven, Emmet, Sampson, and 
the rest were merely banished. In the month of Au-gust, when the flames of 
rebellion seemed completely extinguished, three French frigates, eluding 
the vigilance of the fleets, reached Killala, and threw on shore nine hundred 
troops of the line, commanded by General Humbert. A small number of the 
Roman Catholic peasantry of the country joined him, and Humbert 
proceeded rapidly to Castlebar. There he encountered General Lake, with a 
force superior in number, but consisting chiefly of Protestant yeomanry and 
militia. Lake was beaten, and in his retreat lost six guns. 


From Castlebar, Humbert marched eastward into the very heart of the 
country, expecting to be joined by all the men of Connaught, if not by all 
the papists of the island, but finding, wherever he advanced, that the mass 
of the people shunned him and his soldiers as though they had brought the 
plague with them. About seventeen days after his first landing, Humbert 
was beaten by the advance guard of Lord Cornwallis, who was marching 


against him; and on the 8th of September, being entirely surroimded, the 
French laid down their arms and became prisoners of war. 


To keep up the ferment and suspicion, and to oblige England to maintain a 
large force in Ireland, the French, within a month after the surrender of 
Humbert, ordered a squadron of one ship of the line and eight frigates, with 
troops, arms, and ammunition on board, to choose a favourable moment for 
getting to sea, and then to proceed to Ireland at all hazards. This armament 
actually reached the western coast of Ireland; but Sir John Borlase Wa.ren, 
with his squadron, met it there, and gave a very good account of it, 
capturing the ship of the line and three of the frigates. On board the French 
ship of the line was seized Wolfe Tone, whose deeds, words, and writings 
had placed 
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him beyond the liberally extended verge of mercy. On his trial,1 he pleaded 
his commission of a brigadier-general in the French army as a bar to 
punishment for all treasons, present or past ; but he was condemned to die 
the death of a traitor; and finding that the sentence really meant hanging, he 
cut his throat in Dublin jail to escape the ignominy of the gallows.” 


THE UNION (1801 A.D.) 


William Pitt, the great English prime minister, had long resolved upon a 
legislative union between England and Ireland : he believed the proper time 
had now come, and made very careful preparations for his purpose. At the 
opening of 1799 the marquis of Cornwallis was lord lieutenant and Lord 
Castlereagh was chief secretary. The union was indirectly referred to in the 
Irish parliament in the speech from the throne on the 22nd of January, 1799. 
The opposition at once took the matter up, and they were joined by many 
who had hitherto been supporters of the government, among others John 
Foster the speaker, Sir John Parnell the chancellor of the exchequer, prime 
sergeant Fitzgerald, and Sir Jonah Barrington : all fearing the loss of their 


parliament. They moved ” that the undoubted birthright of the people of 
Ireland, a resident and independent legislature, should be maintained.” 
After an excited debate of twenty-two hours the votes were equally divided, 
one hundred and six on ^ach side. Parnell and Fitzgerald were soon 
afterwards dismissed from their offices. 


In February, 1799, the scheme was brought forward in the English 
parliament by Pitt, and approved. In Ireland elaborate preparations were 
made to carry it in next session. All persons holding offices who showed 
themselves adverse were dismissed. The Irish government had been all 
along corrupt — but now, still under outside orders, it went far beyond 
anything ever experienced before. 


Those who had the disposal of seats — a money-making possession in 
times of election— were in great alarm; for if the union were carried the 
three hundred members would have to be reduced to a third, so that about 
two hundred constituencies would be disfranchised. The opposition of these 
proprietors was bought off by large sums: about £15,000 was paid for each 
seat. One proprietor got £52,000; two others £45,000 each; a third £23,000; 
and so on. The entire sum paid for the whole of the “rotten” or “pocket” 
boroughs as they were called, was £1,260,000, which Ireland itself had to 
pay, for it was added to the Irish national debt. 


To purchase the votes of individual members, and the favour of certain 
influential outsiders, twenty-eight new peers were created, and twenty-two 
of those already peers were promoted ; and there were besides great 
numbers of bribes in the shape of pensions, judgeships, baronetcies, 
preferments, various situations, and direct cash. All this was done with 
scarcely an attempt at concealment. Lord Cornwallis, a high-minded man, 
expressed the utmost abhorrence at being obliged to take a part in these 
transactions. 


The session opened on the 15th of January, 1800, the last meeting of the 
Irish parliament. Grattan, knowing what was coming, had himself elected 
member for Wicklow, and though very ill, he rose from his bed and took his 
seat dressed in the uniform of the volunteers. Dublin was in a state of 
fearful excitement. The streets were filled with dismayed and sorrow- 
stricken 


[‘ Tone was defended by the eloquent John Philpot Curran, who in a 
masterful speech succeeded in obtaining a stay of execution on legal 
grounds. But in the mean time Tone died from his self-inflicted wound. ] 
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crowds who had to be kept within bounds by cavalry. Lord Castlereagh 
brought forward the motion in the commons. The anti-unionists opposed the 
project most determinedly; Grattan, worn with sickness, pleaded with all his 
old fiery eloquence; and Sir John Pamell proposed that there should be a 
dissolution and that a new parliament should be called to determine this 
great question; but the unionists carried everything. There were many 
motions : on the first the government had one hundred and fifty-eight 
against one hundred and fifteen, and in the others there were corresponding 
majorities. 


In the lords the bill was introduced by Lord Clare (John Fitzgibbon), who 
had fifty votes against twenty-five. On the 1st of August the royal assent 
was given; and the act of union came into force on the 1st of January, 1801. 


The following are the chief provisions of the act of union : 


(1) The two kingdoms to be henceforward one — “The United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland”- the succession to the throne to remain the same 
as before. 


(2) The Irish representation in the united parliament to be — In the lords: 
four spiritual peers taken in rotation, from session to session, from the Irish 
Protestant hierarchy; and twenty-eight temporal peers to be elected for life 
by the whole Irish peerage ; in the commons : one hundred members. 


(3) All subjects of the United Kingdom to be under the same regulations as 
to trade and commerce. 


(4) The Irish established church to be continued forever, and to be united 
with that of England. 


(5) All members of parliament to take an oath, framed to exclude Roman 
Catholics (for no Catholic could conscientiously take it). 


(6) Ireland to contribute two-seventeenths to the expenditure of the United 
Kingdom for twenty years, when new arrangements would be made. 


(7) Each of the two countries to retain its own national debt as then 
existing; but all future debts contracted to be joint debts. 


(8) The courts of justice to remain as they were: final appeals to the house 
of lords. 


Pitt had at first intended to include in the articles of union the emancipation 
of the Catholics ; but to this the leading Irish Protestants gave such fierce 
opposition that he had to abandon it. 


But in order to lessen the hostility of the Catholics to the union, a promise 
was conveyed to them that emancipation would immediately follow. The 
promise, however, was not carried out ; and the measure was delayed for 
twenty-nine years, chiefly through the invincible obstinacy of George III, 
who had a fixed idea that to agree to such a measure would be a breach of 
his coronation oath. 


ROBERT EMMET’S INSURRECTION (1802-1803 A.D.) 


In 1802 Robert Emmet, a gifted, earnest, noble-minded young man of 
twenty-four, younger brother of Thomas Addis Emmet, attempted to 
reorganise the United Irishmen. He had just returned from France and had 
hopes of aid from Napoleon. He employed all his private fortune in the 
secret manufacture of pikes and other arms. His plan was to attack Dublin 
castle and Pigeon House fort; and he had intended to rise in August, 1803, 
by which time he expected invasion from France; but an accidental 
explosion in one of his depots precipitated his plans. The 23rd of July was 
now fixed ; on which day he expected a contingent from the celebrated 
Wicklow rebel, Michael Dwyer; and another from Kildare. 
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By some misunderstanding the Wicklow men did not arrive; and though the 
Kildare men came, there was no one to direct them. Towards evening a 
report was brought that the military were approaching; whereupon, in 
desperation, he sallied from his depot in Marshalsea lane into Thomas street 
and towards the castle, with about one hundred men. 


The city was soon in an uproar; the mob rose up, and some stragglers, bent 
on mischief and beyond all restraint, began outrages. Meeting the chief 
justice, Lord Kilwarden, a good man and a humane judge, they dragged him 
from his coach and murdered him. When news of this outrage and others 
was brought to Emmet he was filled with horror, and attempted, but in vain, 
to quell the mob. Seeing that the attempt on the castle was hopeless, he fled 
to Rathfarnham. 


He might have escaped, but he insisted on remaining to take leave of Sarah 
Curran, daughter of John Philpot Curran, to whom he was secretly engaged. 
He was arrested by Major Sirr on the 25th of August at his hiding-place in 
Harold’s Cross; and soon after was tried and convicted, making a short 
speech of great power in the dock. On the next day, the 20th of September, 
1803, he was hanged in Thomas streets 


DANIEL O’CONNELL AND CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 


After the union the Irish waited in vain for the promised act of 
emancipation, but King George remained as obstinate as ever. In 1805 
Grattan became a member of parliament, and threw himself with all his 
power into the cause of Irish Catholic emancipation. A proposal to couple 
emancipation with a royal veto on the appointment of Irish Catholic bishops 
was rejected by the Irish generally, led by Daniel O’Connell, though 
favoured by most of the Irish gentry. The rejection of the project offered the 


kingdom of Assyria as far as the Babylonian frontier, and begin 
conquest of the countries of the north. Cyaxares makes war on 


the Lydians, the people of Urartu, Media, Minni, and others. 585 Ishtuvegu 
(Astyages) succeeds. His empire extends in the north and 


west as far as the river Halys. 553 For some reason, not yet clear, Ishtuvegu 
proceeds against his vassal 


Cyrus, king of the Elamite province of Anshan. 550 Ishtuvegu is betrayed 
by his soldiers to Cyrus and made prisoner. 


The Elamite king takes Ecbatana, and becomes king of the Manda. End of 
the Median or Scythian empire. 
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opportunity to O’Connell to step into the position of a popular leader, an 
opportunity of which he, shrewdly, was not slow to take advantage. ‘1 


To understand O’Connell’s greatness we must look to the field of Irish 
politics. From early manhood he had turned his mind to the condition of 
Ireland and the mass of her people. The worst severities of the penal code 
had been, in a certain measure, relaxed; but the Catholics were still in a 
state of vassalage, and they were still pariahs compared with the 
Protestants. The rebellion of 1798 and the union had clashed the hopes of 
the Catholic leaders, and their prospects of success seemed very remote 
when, in the first years of the last century, this still unknown lawyer took up 
their cause. Up to this juncture the question had been in the hands of 
Grattan and other Protestants, and of a small knot of Catholic nobles and 
prelates; but their efforts had not accomplished much. 


O’Connell inaugurated a different policy, and had soon given the Catholic 


Daniel O’Connell 


(1775-1847) 
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movement an energy it had not before possessed. Himself a Catholic of 
birth and genius, unfairly kept back in the race of life, he devoted his heart 
and soul to the cause, and his character and antecedents made him the 
champion who ultimately assured its triumph. Having no sympathy with the 
rule of “the Saxon,” he saw clearly how weak was the hold of the 
government and the Protestant caste on the vast mass of the Catholic nation; 
having a firm faith in the influence of his church, he perceived that it might 


be made an instrument of immense political power in Ireland; and, having 
attained a mastery over the lawyer’s craft, he knew how a great popular 
movement might be so conducted as to elude the law and yet be in the 
highest degree formidable. 


With these convictions he formed the bold design of combining the Irish 
Catholic millions under the superintendence of the native priesthood into a 
vast league against the existing order of things, and of wresting the 
concession of the Catholic claims from every opposing party in the state by 
an agitation, continually kept up, and embracing almost the whole of the 
people, but maintained within constitutional limits, though menacing and 
shaking the frame of society. He gradually succeeded in carrying out his 
purpose: Catholic associations, at first small, but slowly assuming larger 
proportions, were formed in different parts of the country; attempts of the 
government and of the local authorities to put them down were skilfully 
baffled by legal devices of many kinds; and at last, after a conflict of years, 
all Catholic Ireland was arrayed to a man in an organisation of enormous 
power that demanded its rights with no uncertain voice. 


O’Connell, having long before attained an undisputed and easy ascendency, 
stood at the head of this great national movement; but it will be observed 
that, having been controlled from first to last by himself and the priesthood, 
it had little in common with the mob rule and violence which he had never 
ceased to regard with aversion. His election to parliament for Clare in 1828 
proved the forerunner of the inevitable change, and the Catholic claims 
were granted the next year to the intense regret of the Protestant Irish, by a 
government avowedly hostile to the last, but unable to withstand the 
overwhelming pressure of a people united to insist on justice. The result, 
unquestionably, was almost wholly due to the energy and genius of a single 
man, though the Catholic question would have been settled, in all 
probability, in the course of time; and it must be added that O’Connell’s 
triumph, which showed what agitation could effect in Ireland, was far from 
doing his country unmixed good. 


o’connell’s later career 


O’Connell joined the whigs on entering parliament, and gave effective aid 
to the cause of reform. The agitation, however, on the Catholic question had 


quickened the sense of the wrongs of Ireland, and the Irish Catholics were 
engaged ere long in a crusade against tithes and the established church, the 
most offensive symbols of their inferiority in the state. It may be questioned 
whether O’Connell was not rather led than a leader in this; the movement, 
at least, passed beyond his control, and the country for many months was 
terrorised by scenes of appalling crime and bloodshed. Lord Grey, very 
properly, proposed measures of repression to put this anarchy down, and 
O’Connell opposed them with extreme vehemence, a seeming departure 
from his avowed principles, but natural in the case of a proper tribune. This 
caused a breach between him and the whigs; but he gradually returned to 
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giance to them when they practically abolished Irish tithes, cut down the 
revenues of the established church, and endeavoured to secularise the 
surplus. 


By this time O’Connell had attained a position of great eminence in the 
house of commons: as a debater he stood in the very first rank, though he 
had entered St. Stephen’s after fifty; and his oratory, massive and strong in 
argument although often scurrilous and coarse, and marred by a bearing in 
which cringing flattery and rude bullying were strangely blended, made a 
powerful, if not a pleasing, impression. O’Connell steadily supported Lord 
Melbourne’s government in its policy of advancing Irish Catholics to places 
of trust and power in the state, though personally he refused a high judicial 
office. Though a strict adherent of the creed of Rome, he was a liberal, nay 
a radical, as regards measures for the vindication of human liberty. His 
conservatism was most apparent in his antipathy to socialistic doctrines and 
his tenacious regard for the claims of property. He actually opposed the 
Irish Poor Law, as encouraging a communistic spirit; he declared a 
movement against rent a crime; and, though he had a strong sympathy with 
the Irish peasant, and advocated a reform of his precarious tenure, it is 
difficult to imagine that he could have approved the cardinal principle of the 
Irish Land Act, the judicial adjustment of rent by the state. 


O’Connell changed his policy as regards Ireland when Peel became 
minister in 1841. He declared that a tory regime in his country was 


incompatible with good government, and he began an agitation for the 
repeal of the union. One of his motives in taking this course, no doubt, was 
a strong personal dislike of Peel, with whom he had often been in collision, 
and who had singled him out in 1829 for what must be called a marked 
affront. O’Connell, nevertheless, was sincere and even consistent in his 
conduct: he had denounced the union in early manhood as an obstacle to the 
Catholic cause; he had spoken against the measure in parliament; he 
believed that the claims of Ireland were set aside or slighted in what he 
deemed an alien assembly; and, though he had ceased for some years to 
demand repeal, and regarded it as rather a means than an end, he was 
throughout life an avowed repealer. It should be observed, however, that in 
his judgment the repeal of the union would not weaken the real bond 
between Great Britain and Ireland ; and he had nothing in common with the 
rebellious faction who, at a later period, openly declared for the separation 
of the two countries by force. 


The organisation (the Catholic Association) which had effected such 
marvellous results in 1828-1829 was recreated for the new project. 
Enormous meetings, convened by the priesthood and directed or controlled 
by O’Connell, assembled in 1842-1843, and probably nine-tenths of the 
Irish Catholics were unanimous in the cry for repeal. O’Connell seems to 
have thought success certain; but he had not perceived the essential 
difference between his earlier agitation and this. The enlightened opinion of 
the three kingdoms for the most part approved the Catholic claims, and as 
certainly it condemned repeal. After some hesitation Peel resolved to put 
down the repeal movement. A vast intended meeting was proclaimed 
unlawful, and O’Connell was arrested and held to bail with ten or twelve of 
his principal followers. He was convicted after the trials that followed, but 
they were not good specimens of equal justice, and the sentence was 
reversed by the house of lords, with the approbation of competent judges. 


The spell, however, of O’Connell’s power had vanished; his health had 
suffered much from a short confinement; he was verging upon his 
seventieth year, and he was alarmed and pained by the growth of a party in 
the repeal ranks who scoffed at his views and advocated the revolutionary 
doctrines 
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which he had always feared and abhorred. Before long famine had fallen on 
the land, and under this visitation the repeal movement, already paralysed, 
wholly collapsed. O’Connell died soon afterwards, on the 15th of May, 
1847, at Genoa, whilst on his way to Rome, profoundly afflicted by his 
country’s misery, and by the failure of his late high hopes, yet soothed in 
dying by sincere sympathy, felt throughout Ireland and largely in Europe, 
and expressed even by political foes. He was a remarkable man in every 
sense of the word; Catholic Ireland calls him her “liberator” still; and 
history will say of him that, with some failings, he had many and great gifts, 
that he was an orator of a high order, and that, agitator as he was, he 
possessed the wis-dom, the caution, and the tact of a real statesman.? 


The national system of education introduced in 1833 was the real 
recantation of intolerant opinions, but the economic state of Ireland was 
fearful. The famine, emigration, and the new Poor Law had nearly got rid of 
starvation, but the people had not become frankly loyal, for they felt that 
they owed more to their own importunity, to their own misfortunes, than to 
the wisdom of their rulers. The efforts of Young Ireland eventuated in 
another rebellion (1848); a revolutionary wave could not roll over Europe 
without touching the unlucky island. After the failure of that wretched 
outbreak there was peace until the close of the American Civil War released 
a number of adventurers trained to the use of arms and filled with hatred to 
England. 


FENIANISM 


Already in 1858 the discovery of the Phoenix conspiracy had shown that 
the policy of Mitchel and his associates was not forgotten. John O’ Mahony, 
one of the men of ‘48, organised a formidable secret society in America, 
which his historical studies led him to call the Fenian brotherhood. The 
money raised in the United States was perhaps not less than £80,000, but it 
is due to O’ Mahony to say that he died poor. In Ireland the chief direction 


of the conspiracy was assumed by James Stephens, who had been 
implicated in the Phoenix affair, and who never cordially agreed with 
O’Mahony. Stephens was very despotic — a true revolutionary leader. As in 
all Irish political conspiracies there were traitors in the camp, who kept the 
authorities well informed, and in September, 1865, the Irish People 
newspaper, which had been the organ of the movement, was suddenly 
suppressed by the government. The arrests of Luby, O’Leary, and 
O’Donovan Rossa followed, all of whom, with many others, were 
afterwards prosecuted to conviction. Stephens for a time eluded the police, 
living with little concealment in a villa near Dublin, and apparently 
occupied in gardening. But in November he was identified and captured, 
much evidence being found in his house. Ten days afterwards he escaped 
from Richmond prison, and it is now known that some of the warders were 
Fenians. 


The promptitude of the government perhaps prevented a general 
insurrection, but there was a partial outbreak in February and March, 1867, 
chiefly in Kerry, Limerick, and Tipperary. The police, who behaved 
extremely well, were often attacked, but the Fenians abstained from plunder 
or from any acts which might estrange the rural population. The peasants, 
however, though for the most part nationalists, did not care to risk their 
lives in such a wild enterprise, and the young men of the towns furnished 
the only real force. Weather of extraordinary severity, which will long be 
remembered as the “Fenian winter,” completed their discomfiture, and they 
suffered fearful hardships. There was enough sympathy with the movement 
to procure 
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the election of O’Donovan Rossa for Tipperary in 1867, when he was 
actually undergoing penal servitude. John Mitchel, whose old sentence was 
unre-versed, was chosen by the same constituency as late as 1875, but in 
neither case was the vote a large one. It became the fashion in Ireland to 
celebrate annually the obsequies of the “Manchester martyrs,” as the three 


Fenians were called who suffered death for the murder of Police-sergeant 
Brett. The Roman Catholic church has always opposed secret societies, and 
some priests had the firmness to discountenance these political funerals, but 
strong popular excitement in Ireland has generally been beyond clerical 
control. Even as late as 1879 the Fenian spirit was not extinct, and one of 
the brotherhood, named Devoy, announced a new departure in January of 
that year. 


The Fenian movement disclosed much discontent, and was attended by 
criminal outrages in England. The abolition of the Irish church 
establishment, which had long been condemned by public opinion, was then 
decreed (1869). The land question was next taken in hand (1870). These 
reforms did not, however, put an end to Irish agitation. The Home Rule 
party, which demanded the restoration of a separate Irish parliament, 
showed increased activity, and the general election of 1874 gave it a strong 
representation at Westminster, where one section of the party developed 
into the “Obstructionists.” Bad seasons and distress among the peasantry 
(1878-1880) added force to the Land League, and agrarian outrages 
increased to an alarming extent on the expiration of the Peace Preservation 
Act and the rejection by the lords of a bill temporarily limiting evictions. In 
1881 a Coercion act was passed, and was immediately followed by a new 
Land act of large scope.* 
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BOOK IV ENGLAND SINCE 1792 


CHAPTER I 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLAND FROM 1792 TO 


1815 


Written Specially for tiie Present Work by C. W. C. Oman, F.S.A. 


In the twenty-three years which elapsed between the armed intervention of 
Pitt in the wars of the French Revolution and the final victory of Waterloo 
modern England was created. In making this statement we do not refer to 
the mere growth of the British Empire. The actual territorial gains from 
France and her allies were comparatively insignificant. It was not by 
acquiring Ceylon or Trinidad, Demerara or Mauritius, the naval station at 
the Cape of Good Hope, or the fortress of Malta that Britain grew great. It 
was rather by the hardening process of struggling through an almost 
continuous war of more than twenty years, during which the odds were 
generally against her, and her national existence was for long periods in 
imminent danger, that she developed into her new consciousness of her 
power and her mission. In all history there is no better example of the 
reward that awaits the nation that endures to the end, and refuses with an 
enlightened obstinacy to accept any peace destitute of the real elements of 
solidity and security. The long years of war were, it is true, interrupted by 
one short truce — it was not a real pacification— during the thirteen 
months which followed the Treaty of Amiens [March, 1802-May, 1803], 
but Great Britain wisely recommenced hostilities the moment that she had 
discovered that she had to do with an adversary whose aims and ambitions 
were incompatible with her own. Having discovered what Bonaparte was, 
and what he wanted, the British ministers saw that the struggle with him 
must be urged to the bitter end. They were right, and their country owed 
them for their clearsightedness a debt of gratitude which has never been 


sufficiently acknowledged. Pitt, Castlereagh.and Canning made the England 
of the nineteenth century: if their policy had been 
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reversed, and the enemy had been allowed leisure to consolidate his naval 
power, a disaster would have been more than probable. To what depths of 
humiliation the policy of peace at any price might have led no man can tell 
— perhaps a consistent attempt to preserve neutrality might have conducted 
Great Britain to the same misery to which it led Prussia in 1806-1807. 


THE UNPREPAREDNESS OF BRITAIN 


At the commencement of the revolutionary war Great Britain was entirely 
unprepared for any effective armed intervention on the Continent. William 
Pitt had been essentially a peace minister: he had been pursuing for the first 
eight years of his premiership a policy of financial and administrative 
reform, with the object of enabling the nation to recover from the 
exhaustion in which it had been left at the end of the war of American 
independence. Never had he been so confident that he might pursue his 
course without being distracted by dangerous foreign complications as he 
was in 1792. In the February of that year he asserted in a speech that: 
“Unquestionably there never was a time in the history of this country when 
from the situation of Europe we may more reasonably expect fifteen years 
of peace than we may at the present moment.” In consequence he cut down 
the establishment of the navy to sixteen thousand seamen and marines in his 
last peace budget, and reduced the number of the troops maintained in Great 
Britain to about the same amount. These are sufficient signs that the British 
government neither expected nor wished to be dragged into a new 
continental war. The opening act of the French Revolution had aroused 


THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 


The country of Parsua or Persia was first settled by Iranian tribes of Indo- 
European origin. The leading ones were the Pasagardae, Maraphians, and 
Maspians. These lived by agriculture, cattle raising, and horse breeding, but 
in the mountains and desert steppes there were many nomadic tribes such as 
the Mardans, Kossseans, and Sagartiaps. Our earliest knowledge of Persian 
history is obtained from the Assyrian monuments, and the country seems to 
have been in vassalage to the mightier conquerors and to have recovered, in 
a measure at least, its independence whenever a weaker monarch ascended 
the Ninevite throne. The first historical dynasty, according to Greek 
historians, is the Achajmenian, and of its origin we know nothing ; the 
founder, Achasmenes, is probably a mythical character. 


FIRST PERIOD — THE EARLY ACHAMENIANS AND THE ELAMITE 
DYNASTY (730-521 B.C.) 


730 The first historic king, Teispes, rules about this time. His attainment to 
power is probably connected with some relaxation of the Assyrian grip. His 
successors, according to Herodotus, are Cambyses, Cyrus, and Teispes II. 
The last seems to have conquered the Elamite province of Anshan, which 
on his death went to his son Cyrus, and the throne of Persia to Ariaramnes. 
From the latter half of the seventh century B.C. reign, independent of each 
other, the two lines of the Acha4menians of which Darius speaks — one in 
Anshan, where by conquest the entire ancient kingdom of Elam was 
absorbed, the other in Persia. Both houses become vassals of the emperor of 
Ecbatana. Ariaramnes is succeeded by Arsacea, and then by Hya-taspea, 
and in Elam, Cyrus I, according to the accounts of his grandson, by 
Cambyses, the father of Cyrus the Great. 


559 Cyrus the Great succeeds Cambyses on the tlirone of Elam. 


553 He is attacked by his suzerain, Ishtuvegu (Astj’ages). 


sympathy in some observers on this side of the channel, and repulsion in 
others; but the latter were as far as the former from any desire to intervene 
in the internal affairs of France. They looked on the domestic troubles of the 
neighbouring realm as likely to disable it from active interference in 
European politics for many a year and rejoiced at the prospect. 


It was not till the “September Massacres” and the deposition of Louis XVI 
that English public opinion began to spy real danger in the mad progress of 
the French republicans. From that moment men began to doubt whether our 
neighbours’ concerns would not begin to affect us too closely to permit of 
the continuance of neutrality. The great whig orator, Edmund Burke, had 
long been thundering to unheeding ears about the peril to Great Britain, no 
less than to the rest of Europe, involved in the rise of an anarchic 
revolutionary propaganda in France. Hitherto most men had been content to 
believe that such a movement might be dangerous to effete continental 
despotism, but that it would not affect an orderly constitutional monarchy 
like Great Britain. In the autumn of 1792 they began to feel doubts upon 
this point, and to think that there was much truth in Burke’s long series of 
pamphlets and speeches which kept reiterating the theme that the 
Revolution was the natural enemy of constitutional liberty no less than of 
bureaucratic autocracy. 


The technical point upon which friction with France first began was our 
connection with Holland. Many treaties, of which the last had been signed 
as late as 1788, bound us to protect the United Provinces, and to support 
them on the question of the navigation of the Scheldt, which for the last two 
centuries had been the most important item in Dutch foreign policy. Now, 
after overrunning Belgium, the French republican armies showed strong 
signs of being about to interfere in Holland. The ministers at Paris had 
declared that the opening of the Scheldt was an “inevitable law of nature”; 
French troops had trespassed on Dutch territory, and had even demanded a 
free 
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passage through the Dutch fortress of Maestricht. Secret agents had been 
intercepted bearing communications between French officials and domestic 
malcontents in Holland. If the Dutch were attacked, England would be 
bound by treaty to intervene in their favour. With this indisputable fact in 
view Pitt on December 1st, 1792, called out the militia, and gave orders that 
many warships should be put in commission. The navy had been reduced to 
such a small establishment, that even in face of the mere chance of war it 
was impracticably weak. 


But it was not really the danger of a French invasion of Holland that 
weighed most with the cabinet and the nation during the winter months of 
1792-1793. There was a general feeling that (even if the Dutch question had 
not existed) the French republic was a neighbour of insufferably dangerous 
and aggressive tendencies. If this view became more and more prevalent the 
French had themselves to blame. They were flinging firebrands all over 
Europe in the form of appeals to the nations bidding them rise against their 
rulers. On November 19th the national convention had passed a decree 
proffering French assistance to “all subjects revolting against a tyrant.” That 
this decree threatened Great Britain no less than other neutral powers was 
shown clearly enough. There existed on this side of the channel a certain 
number of clubs and associations founded during the last two or three years 
to manifest sympathy with the Revolution. The addresses and deputations 
which these bodies were continually sending to Paris were formally 
acknowledged by the convention in language which it was wholly improper 
to use to the citizens of another state. A single example may suffice. On 
November 21st some deputies from British associations came before the bar 
of the convention, announcing their intention of establishing a similar 
convention in their own country, and expressing their hopes that France 
“would never lay down her arms as long as tyrants and slaves continue to 
exist.” The astounding reply of the president of the convention was that 
“royalty in Europe is either destroyed, or on the point of perishing in the 
ruins of feudalism. The declaration of the rights of man is a devouring fire 
which consumes all thrones. Worthy republicans, the festivals which you 
celebrate in honour of the French Revolution are the prelude to the festival 
of nations,” etc., etc. Such language was a direct incitement from the 
governing body of France to the discontented British subjects, inviting them 
to overthrow their own constitution. The same impression was produced by 


the conduct of the French to the celebrated atheist pamphleteer, Tom Paine: 
prosecuted for seditious libel in England he fled to Paris, where he was at 
once made a French citizen and elected as a member of the convention. 


The English revolutionary societies had little hold upon the country, but 
they made up for their want of power and numbers by the violence of their 
language. The leaders were political visionaries steeped in the theories of 
Rousseau, or men with a grievance, or ambitious nobodies who loved to 
hear themselves talk. The dangerous section of their followers was drawn 
from that discontented class which exists in all states whether kingdoms or 
republics. Such men, twenty years before, had led the Gordon riots, and 
twenty-five years later were to join the Cato street conspiracy. They were of 
the same type which to-day supplies the anarchists of Chicago or the 
nihilists of St. Petersburg. But the bulk of the audiences to which the 
English revolutionary orators ranted were merely composed of the ordinary 
victims of hard times. The year 1792 had seen a bad harvest and high 
prices, there was much distress and some rioting which (guided by the local 
Jacobins) often took a republican aspect. The whole movement deserved 
contempt rather 
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than fear — a few local bread-riots and some incendiary harangues 
delivered by mischievous idiots could not seriously threaten the British 
constitution. But they seemed serious enough when studied in comparison 
with the original disturbances which had heralded the Revolution in France. 
Forgetting that the circumstances in the two countries were wholly 
different, and that on this side of the channel the government was supported 
by a clear majority of all classes, the leading men of England took the 
revolutionary agitation very seriously. It was not only the cabinet and the 
tory party which were moved : by much the larger half of the whigs were 
inspired by the same feeling. When their leader, Fox, opposed a warlike 
address to the crown in the house of commons, only fifty of his party voted 
with him; the rest followed Pitt. Indeed, between 1792 and 1795 the whole 


right wing of the whig party moved over one by one to the other side of the 
house: many of them actually adhered to the tory government and 
ultimately accepted office under it. Fox remained with a mere handful of 
followers to represent the old opposition, and was looked on with suspicion 
by the larger part of the nation, as one who for factious party reasons 
refused to support a necessary and inevitable national war. 


OUTBREAK OF WAR (1793 A.D.) 


Meanwhile the war had come. While angry notes and accusations of mutual 
hostility were passing between the English and French governments, the 
convention, in which the violent Jacobin party had seized on complete 
ascendency, tried and executed King Louis XVI. They sent the feeble and 
irresolute monarch to the guillotine as a direct challenge to monarchical Eu- 
rope: “the coalised kings threatened us,” said Danton, “and we hurl at their 
feet as our gage the head of a king.” On January 21st, 1793, the unhappy 
Louis went to the guillotine. No event abroad since the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew had created such a universal movement of horror in England. 
On the 24th Pitt bade the French ambassador quit the country: on February 
1st the convention replied by declaring war on England, and followed this 
act up by a similar declaration against the Dutch. 


Thus commenced the first act of the great war with France. It was to last 
more than nine years (February 1st, 1793-March 25th, 1802). From the 
English point of view it was purely a war of opinion: there was no question 
of naval supremacy or commerce or transmarine empire involved, as there 
had been in all our previous contests with France during the eighteenth 
century. Great Britain took arms to defend herself from the insolent Jacobin 
propaganda which was openly threatening her, and to protect her 
constitution. Pitt hoped that the struggle would be short. When the English 
fleet came to the help of the armies of the continental powers, he judged 
that France must soon succumb. Like every other statesman in Europe he 
could not foresee that the frantic energy of the Jacobins would triumph over 
the loose league of monarchs whose interests were divergent and whose 
zeal was of very various quality. 


The history of the revolutionary war from the English point of view falls 
into three periods. The first embraces the struggle against the Jacobins, in 


1793-1794; the second that against the directory, from 1794-1799; the third 
that with the first consul Bonaparte, from 1799 to 1802. Each of these 
sections has its peculiar characteristics. During the first, Great Britain was 
but one of the assailants, who were beating upon every frontier of the 
French Republic. Her part in the war was but secondary. Things became 
very 
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different in 1795, when all the other European powers save Austria and 
Sardinia withdrew from the strife; the stress became heavier, and when 
Sardinia had been crushed and Austria forced to sign the Peace of Campo 
Formio (October, 1797), Great Britain was left for a space as the sole 
antagonist of France. This year and that which followed were the most 
dangerous periods of the struggle ; we shall see that for a time the prospect 
looked gloomy, and that when internal sedition came to the aid of the 
foreign enemy it seemed for one black year that Britain was doomed. But 
the greed of the directory rekindled the European war in 1798, and once 
more Pitt found continental allies to distract the attention of the foe. It was 
not till after Marengo and the Peace of LuneVille (February, 1801) that 
Britain was once more left alone to face France under her new dictator, the 
first consul Bonaparte. For thirteen months she strove against him with 
good success, but gladly came to terms in March, 1802, at the Peace of 
Amiens, when it was thought that the revolutionary storm had blown over, 
and that a definitive pacification might at last be arrived at with our 
neighbours. 


THE FIRST STAGES OF THE WAR 


In the first stage of the war, from 1793 to the Peace of Bale, it must be 
confessed that Great Britain did not figure to advantage. It is true that her 
fleet was soon raised to a footing which enabled it to sweep the seas, and 
that after Howe’s victory of the “Glorious First of June,” 1794, the 
disorganised navy of the Jacobins had to hide itself in the recesses of its 


harbours. It was a great advantage to command the seas, and to know that 
our commerce and our colonies were safe. But in all else the efforts of 
Britain were misdirected and ineffectual. Attempts to aid French 
malcontents by co-operating with the Vend6ans in the west, and the 
insurgents of Toulon in the south ended in humiliation to ourselves and in 
the destruction of our unfortunate allies. Still worse was the effect of the 
duke of York’s expedition to Flanders (1793-1794) to assist the Austrians in 
their attack on northern France. The army was not in a condition to co- 
operate with advantage in a great continental campaign. The land forces of 
Britain had been hastily increased from about forty thousand men to one 
hundred thousand in 1793, but organisation was wanting, and the leaders 
were hopelessly in-competent. The men fought well enough, but the 
generals could not utilise their courage, and the dilatory and incapable 
prince who had been placed in command was beaten out of Flanders, 
chased across Holland, and compelled to seek refuge in Germany after an 
almost unbroken series of disasters. The prestige of the British army never 
sank lower than in 1794, and a widespread opinion began to prevail that it 
was useless to hope to face the French on land. 


The first stage of the war ended in disappointment; the struggle had proved 
long and arduous, and was clearly far from its end. But worse was to come. 
The Jacobin government having fallen in France (July, 1794), several of the 
states which had formed the monarchical league against the revolution 
made peace with the more moderate (if also more corrupt) directory which 
succeeded it. After the treaties of Bale (June-July, 1795) Austria and 
Sardinia were the only effective allies who remained to us, and they were 
not destined to abide for long in the coalition. The commanding personality 
of Napoleon Bonaparte had appeared upon the scene : in his great Italian 
campaign of 1796-1797 he shattered Sardinia, expelled the Austrians from 
Lombardy, and forced them back into their own territories, where, after 
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having carried the terror of his arms almost to the gates of Vienna, he 
dictated the Peace of Campo Formio. 


Left alone in Europe Great Britain had now to reconsider her position. She 
was no longer one of a confederacy assailing France, but was herself 
assailed by a confederacy headed by France. For Holland had now become 
a client state to her conqueror, and Spain had been led by ancient 
commercial jealousy to unite with the directory in an attempt to strike down 
the naval predominance of Britain. The fleets of both these important 
maritime powers were placed at the disposition of our enemies, while the 
victorious French armies from Italy and Germany were brought across to 
the shores of the English Channel to watch for an opportunity of invasion. 


The situation would have been threatening even if Great Britain had been 
unhampered by domestic troubles. But in 1797-1798 her internal situation 
was deplorable. The moral effect of unsuccessful war is always demoralis- 
ing; the enormous amount of fresh taxation that had been imposed, the 
growing weight of the national debt, a series of bad harvests, commercial 
distress caused by the closing of a great part of the Continent to English 
trade, had all contributed to breed misery. There was also no inconsiderable 
amount of political discontent: the terror inspired by the Jacobin 
propaganda had caused Pitt to abandon his old liberal principles of 
government, and to introduce much legislation which seemed to trespass on 
the old national liberties. The right of free meeting had been limited, 
arbitrary imprisonment had be-come possible by the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, free speech and the liberty of the press had been 
restricted. Harsh and vindictive sentences had been passed on many persons 
accused of seditious intentions. The natural consequence had been to create 
a much more serious feeling of unrest than had prevailed at the 
commencement of the war. 


THE CONDITION OF IRELAND 


But if Great Britain’s political condition was unsatisfactory, that of Ireland 
was absolutely deplorable. There all the conditions suitable for the 
development of domestic trouble were already in existence before the 
revolutionary war broke out, and the torch only needed to be applied to the 
inflammable material. In 1782 Ireland had obtained a Home-Rule 


parliament, but therewith only the mockery of self-government. All power 
was in the hands of a minority, the members of the established church of 
Ireland, who alone were eligible for seats in the legislature. Not only 
Roman Catholics but even Protestant dissenters were excluded from it, and 
the former were still denied many of the common political rights of citizens. 
It was only in 1792 that they had been granted freedom of public worship 
and the right to vote for members of parliament, though they could sit 
themselves. The Romanists formed five-sevenths of the whole population 
of the island, yet had to submit to the arbitrary governance of the minority. 
Here, if anywhere in Europe, was a people to whom the appeal of the 
Jacobins might most appropriately be addressed. Yet the first converts of 
the French propaganda were not Romanists, but members of the much less 
numerous class of Protestant malcontents, some of them political dissenters, 
others zealots inspired by the common enthusiasm for the ideas of the 
Revolution which had penetrated to every corner of Europe. For some time 
the Romanists held back — the priesthood had been frightened by the wild 
words of the atheists and freethinkers of the French convention, and 
doubted whether support ought to be sought in such quarters. But in spite of 
their reluctance many Catho-DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLAND FROM 
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lies soon pressed into the ranks of the discontented; their political 
grievances outweighed their religious scruples. 


From this movement arose the celebrated revolutionary society of the 
“United Irishmen,” whose chiefs agreed to set religion aside, and to work 
for the union of the radical dissenters of Ulster and the Romanists of the 
south. It was a strange league when the local Jacobins undertook to direct 
the ignorant and bigoted peasantry into the paths of ” Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity.” From 1793-1796 the way was being prepared for a common 
rising, and every region of Ireland was honeycombed with secret societies, 
who bound themselves to rise when the signal should be given. All the 
prominent leaders, it should be noted, were nominal Protestants: Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, Wolfe Tone, Napper Tandy, Oliver Bond, and the rest 
were enthusiastic republicans, not oppressed Catholics. But the whole 


strength of the movement lay in the other wing — the main body of the 
Irish Protestants adhered to the government which gave them such an 
unnatural predominance in the realm. It was only in certain Presbyterian 
districts of Ulster that the non-Catholic section of the United Irishmen were 
numerous. The real power of the conspiracy lay in the number of the 
Catholic rank and file who had placed themselves at the disposition of the 
Jacobins. 


As long as France alone was at war with Great Britain the Irish plotters saw 
that they could not count on any useful foreign help. But the adherence of 
Holland and Spain to the French alliance changed the whole aspect of 
affairs. Instead of having Brest and Toulon alone to watch, the English fleet 
had now to guard the Texel, Ferrol, Cadiz, and Carthagena. For the proper 
blockade of the whole of the coast of Europe from the north point of 
Holland to the eastern cape of Spain our naval forces were inadequate. 
Moreover, a concentration of the Spanish and Dutch Atlantic fleets with the 
Brest squadron would produce a numerical force of ships far greater than 
Britain could oppose to it. 


Here lay the danger in 1797 — if the Cadiz fleet or the Texel fleet could get 
out to sea and join the French, we should lose our control of the channel, 
and a French invasion of England or Ireland would become possible; and 
now that Bonaparte had turned back the Austrians, the whole French army 
was available for the assault on the British Isles. Masses of men began to 
assemble on the western coast of France for this purpose, and an ” Army of 
England” was already formed in the winter of 1796-1797, of which the 
celebrated Hoche was made commander. 


NAVAL MUTINIES (1797 A.D.) 


While this black thunder-cloud was hanging on the horizon, and the 
government was also beginning to realise the imminence of the Irish 
danger, other troubles of the most serious sort sprang up to distract their 
attention. The first was the celebrated pair of naval mutinies at Spithead and 
the Nore in April, 1797. The sailors of the channel fleet, irritated by the 
monotonous and unending blockading work on which they were kept, and 
suffering from very real grievances in the way of harsh discipline, bad 
provisions, and low wages — the seamen’s daily pay had not been 


increased since the time of Charles IT — rose in mutiny and turned their 
officers ashore. This was not a Jacobin rising — as was feared at the time 
— but a colossal example of a “strike” for better conditions of labour. 
Richard Parker, one of the leaders, who tried to get the men to declare a 
“naval republic” and take the fleet over to France, was utterly unable to get 
the mutineers to follow him. When prom-458 ENGLAND SINCE 1792 
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ised redress of grievances, which was actually carried out, they went back 
to their duty and allowed Parker and two others to be hanged. 


But while the fleet was “on strike” the enemy’s harbours were unguarded. 
Only a semblance of blockade had been kept up by a few ships which had 
not revolted, and the Brest and Texel squadrons would have found no one to 
oppose them if they had put to sea. Fortunately they were too late. When 
the Dutch fleet came out in the following October it was annihilated at 
Camperdown by Admiral Duncan and the ships which had been engaged in 
the mutiny at the Nore. 


naval victories: a financial crisis 


A little earlier the Spaniards came out of Cadiz with an even larger force, 
and were disgracefully beaten by Admiral Jervis (who had but fourteen 
ships to their twenty-seven) off Cape St. Vincent. These two naval victories 
somewhat improved the general situation; they prevented any possibility of 
that loss of the command of the channel which must inevitably have ruined 
England at this moment. But meanwhile internal affairs still looked most 
discouraging; the worst symptom of all had been a great financial panic in 
London, caused by the general doubt as to whether Great Britain’s 
monetary resources had not sunk to a hopelessly low level. The “run” on 
the Bank of England was so prolonged and so heavy that its cash reserve 
was absolutely exhausted, and that great institution was saved from 
suspending payment of its debts only by a hasty device of the prime 
minister’s. He ran a bill through the house of commons in a single day, 
which permitted the bank to refuse to pay in gold, and to tender its own 
notes as a legal substitute. A disaster which would have shaken English 
credit all over the world was thus averted ; but the remedy was a perilous 


550 Ishtuvegu is betrayed to Cyrus and made prisoner. The Elamite takes 
Ecbatana and obtains possession of the Median or Scythian empire. His 
career of conquest begins. 


549 Cyrus enters Assyria and takes a district belonging to Babylonia. 


547 King Crcesus of Lydia, fearful of Cyrus’ power, determines to attack 
him, and forms a coalition with Aahmes II of Egypt, Nabonidus of Babylon, 
and the Spartans. 


546 Cyrus meets Crcesus in Cappadocia. The latter, defeated in two battles, 
retreats to Sardis and sends for his allies, who do not appear. Sardis falls in 
the autumn. Cyrus now calls himself king of Persia. Hystaspes probably 
remains his vassal, as he had been that of Ishtuvegu. 


545 The whole of Asia Minor is in Cyrus’ hands. It is divided into satrapies 
with strongly organised governments. Greek cities in Asia Minor gradually 
subjected. 


549-539 Cyrus annexes Bactriana, and makes numerous successful 
expeditions in the East. 


PERSIAN HISTORY IN OUTLINE 661 


539 Cyrus starts for Babylon. He is opposed at Upi, but is victorious and 
moves southward. 


538 Babylon opens her gates to Cyrus. Nabonidus flees. The Syrio- 
Phcenician provinces submit. Cyrus gives permission to the Hebrew exiles 
to return. The new territory is reorganised. 


529 Death of Cyrus in battle. Cambyses, the heir apparent, has his brother 
Smerdis put to death. 


526 Warlike preparations for conquest of Egypt begin. Phojnicia furnishes a 
fleet. 


one, and it proved impossible to rein-troduce cash payments for more than 
twenty years (February, 1797). 


THE IRISH REBELLION (1798 A.D.) 


In spite of Camperdown and St. Vincent the long-plotted Irish rebellion 
broke out in 1798. Fortunately it was absolutely unaided from without. The 
French fleet from Brest had run out during the winter of 1796-1797, and 
failed to land fifteen thousand men in Bantry Bay only because the senior 
military officer present (that same Grouchy who was to make his name 
better known in the Waterloo campaign) refused to put his troops ashore. 
His hierarchical superior Hoche had been blown back to Brest by a storm, 
and without him Grouchy refused to face the responsibility of landing, and 
took the expedition home. This was fortunate, as a general rising would 
have followed his appearance, and the rebels backed by so many French 
veterans would have been hard to deal with; any disaster might have ensued 
had Grouchy shown more pluck. 


The actual rebellion did not burst out till sixteen months later. The Irish 
government, quite conscious of the danger, had been putting much energy 
into the task of disarming the country side, and hunting for the secret 
leaders of the plot. General Lake applied martial law to Ulster, and extorted 
fifty thousand muskets and seventy thousand pikes from intending rebels by 
the harshest measures. Before he had taken the south in hand a great 
explosion occurred. The central directory of the “United Irishmen” in 
Dublin was discovered, and Lord Edward Fitzgerald and the other chiefs 
were seized (May, 1798). On the receipt of this news the local chiefs gave 


xC 
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the signal for a general rising; but guidance being wanting it was spasmodic 
and partial. Only in Leinster and some small part of Munster did it reach 
dangerous proportions. But even then it was strong enough to task all the 
resources of the government for its suppression. Its main centre was in 
County Wexford, where thirty thousand rebels took arms and defeated the 
first small detachment sent against them. They showed a fanatical Catholic 
spirit and massacred many unarmed Protestants, acts of savage folly which 
frightened their sympathisers in the north into quiescence, and drove the 
loyalist minority to fight for their lives with desperate energy. The rebellion 
was put down much more by the “yeomanry” raised by the Irish 
squirearchy than by the handful of regular troops garrisoned in the island. 
The vengeance taken, as was natural in a war of religion between near 
neighbours, was ruthless and indiscriminating — but the rebellion was 
crushed; after the battle of Vinegar Hill (June 26th, 1798) it died down in 
blood and ashes. When all was nearly over a small French expedition 
landed in Connaught; its position was hopeless, and after winning one small 
victory it was surrounded and forced to surrender. 


Thus their own want of organisation and the tardiness of their French allies 
caused the failure of the Irish insurgents. The worst year of the war was 


now over, and Britain could breathe again; all through 1797-1798 she had 
been in more deadly peril than she has ever known in her later history. The 
rest of the war, exhausting as it proved to be, never tried her spirit or her 
resources as had this dreadful time, in which domestic discontent, naval 
mutiny, financial distress, open Irish rebellion, and the ever-threatening 
danger from a French invasion conspired to try, but never to shake, her 
resolution. 


THE LAST STAGE OF THE WAR 


The last stage of the revolutionary war began with the passing away of 
these dangers. France had now turned aside her eyes to other aims. 
Bonaparte, refusing to take in hand an invasion of England, went off on his 
brilliant but ill-advised Egyptian expedition. The directors meanwhile in 
sheer lust of plunder and conquest invaded Switzerland and attacked Rome 
and Naples. Their unscrupulous dealings led to a renewal of the continental 
war, and when Austria and Russia attacked them (February, 1799) the hour 
of Britain’s peril was over. France had now other cares to distract her, and 
ceased to dream of invasions of the British Isles. She lost ground to the 
allies in Italy and on the Rhine, and her greatest general was absent, for 
Nelson had destroyed Bonaparte’s fleet at the battle of the Nile (1st of 
August, 1798), and so shut up the French army in Egypt beyond hope of 
recall. Its chief, who had dreamed for a moment of conquering the East, and 
even of destroying the British Empire in India, saw his schemes foiled. 
Accordingly, when he got news of the disasters in Italy he deserted his 
troops, and escaped on a frigate to France, risking the peril of being 
captured by Nelson’s cruisers. 


There can be no doubt that the allies missed a great chance in 1799: they 
might have crushed the French before Bonaparte’s return if they had 
combined their efforts. But the Austrians and Russians were at variance, 
while Britain wasted her force on colonial expeditions and on a fruitless 
invasion of Holland. The duke of York, who was placed in command 
despite his fiasco of 1794, showed himself as incapable as ever, and the 
British had to withdraw without having accomplished anything more than 
the capture of the remains of the Dutch fleet in the Texel. 
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The war, in short, had reached a standstill when Bonaparte returned from 
Egypt, overthrew the incapable and unpopular directory, and made himself 
supreme ruler under the title of First Consul (November, 1799). For the 
future Great Britain had to face as her enemy a military autocrat of 
transcendent talents, and not a republic guided by a committee of second- 
rate statesmen of varying degrees of honesty and ability. The whole 
character of the struggle was changed by this fact, but it was some time 
before the meaning of the change was realised on this side of the channel. 


Ere long the two combatants were left alone, face to face; for the other 
participants in the war withdrew. The eccentric Czar Paul of Russia, 
disgusted with his English and Austrian allies, made peace with Bonaparte, 
and soon became his enthusiastic admirer. The Austrians, driven out of 
Lombardy by the first consul’s triumph at Marengo (June 14th, 1800), and 
threatened nearer home by Moreau’s victory in the snows of Hohenlinden 
(December 3rd, 1800), asked for forms of accommodation and obtained 
them by the Peace of LuneVille (February 9th, 1801). Thus Britain was left 
once more unaided to combat France. 


Fortunately for her the redoubtable adversary with whom she had to 
contend did not possess the advantages that the Directory had enjoyed in 
1797-1798. The British fleet had complete command of the seas: the Irish 
rebellion had been crushed; the financial crisis was over. Indeed, despite the 
heavy load of taxation, and the ever-growing weight of debt, piled up by 
Pitt’s not over-skilful war-finance, the nation was prospering far better than 
could have been expected. The prime minister was able to point to the 
surprising and even paradoxical fact that British exports had gone up from 
£20,000,000 to £41,000,000 per annum since the struggle began, and that 
the tonnage of her seagoing ships had been increased by a fifth in the same 
time. The fact was that she had appropriated the carrying trade of Spain, 
France, and Holland, whose merchantmen had been captured, oi lay idle in 
blockaded harbours. Moreover, her colonial empire was growing rapidly; 
many of the most important possessions of her enemies were now in her 
hands — such as Ceylon, the Cape of Good Hope, Minorca, Trinidad, and 


most of the French West Indies. In Hindostan the Great Viceroy Wellesley 
had just struck down Tippoo, Sultan of Mysore, the ally of France (1799), 
and Britain was for the first time completely dominant in the southern part 
of the peninsula. 


With good reason the nation faced the war against Bonaparte in a far more 
cheerful spirit than it had felt during 1797 and 1798. It made little 
difference that Pitt himself retired from office in February, 1801. He had in 
the previous year procured the union of the parliaments of Great Britain and 
Ireland, promising at the same time toleration and redress of grievances to 
the Irish Catholics. But George III, hopelessly obstinate when a point of 
conscience was involved, refused to consent to a bill for emancipating his 
Romanist subjects, and Pitt resigned when the king would not move. His 
place was taken by his pupil, Addington, a commonplace man, but one who 
carried out his master’s policy so far as he was able. 


It was his government which fought the last year of the revolutionary war to 
a finish, and a not unsuccessful one, though the peace was to prove no more 
than a truce. Austria had retired from the lists in February, 1801; Bonaparte 
was to come to terms in March, 1802. He had spent the thirteen months 
mainly in endeavouring to foster a new naval league against Britain ; since 
the maritime resources of Spain, France, and Holland had run dry he tried to 
lure into his alliance the northern powers, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. 
They had all been much aggrieved by the English doctrine that the 
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neutral flag does not cover the goods of a belligerent on the high seas, the 
application of which by the ubiquitous British cruisers prevented them from 
trading with France. To resist this “maritime tyranny” they formed in 
concert an “armed neutrality,” which, under Bonaparte’s guidance, was 
rapidly developing into an offensive alliance against Britain. One of Pitt’s 
last acts before resigning office had been to send off to the Baltic a fleet 
under Hyde Parker and Nelson, with orders to invite the allies to drop their 


scheme, and if they refused, to have recourse to armed force. The northern 
winter blocks the ports of the Baltic with ice, and it was possible to fall 
upon the confederates at the first spring thaw before they could get to sea 
and unite their squadrons. This scheme was carried out : the British passed 
the sound on March 30th, and confronted the Danes before the Swedes and 
Russians could stir. There followed the hard-fought battle of Copenhagen, 
in which Nelson, in spite of the timid orders of his commander-in-chief, 
Parker, forced his way into the Danish harbour, destroyed the greater part of 
the enemy’s fleet, and forced the prince regent to withdraw his adhesion to 
the ” armed neutrality.” An attack on the Russians was to follow, but proved 
unnecessary, for a court conspiracy had made an end of Czar Paul ten days 
before the battle of Copenhagen. A party among his nobles, driven wild by 
his mad caprices and petty tyranny, had strangled him, and placed his son, 
Alexander, on the throne. The new sovereign dropped the French alliance, 
and was at once reconciled to England. 


Thus Bonaparte’s one promising scheme for the humbling of his adversary 
had failed. A few months later he received news that his army in Egypt, cut 
off since 1798 from all external aid, had been destroyed by a British 
expedition under Sir Ralph Abercromby (March, July, 1801). He had now 
no practicable means of injuring England; and as he was desirous of an 
interval of peace, in which to plant more firmly the foundations of his 
autocracy in France and to prepare for the assumption of a monarchical 
title, he consented to treat for a cessation of hostilities. 


THE PEACE OP AMIENS 


The plenipotentiaries of France and Great Britain were haggling about 
details all through the autumn of 1801 and the winter of 1801-1802. It was 
only on March 27th of the latter year that the Peace of Amiens was finally 
signed. It was avowedly a compromise and an experiment: Addington and 
his colleagues believed that Bonaparte was sincerely desirous of peace, and 
would prove a friendly neighbour if given handsome terms. They were 
aware that having already stripped France of her colonies, and being unable 
to attack her on land, England had little to gain from a prolongation of the 
war. The financial burden of the struggle was frightful: in 1801 alone 
£36,000,000 had been added to the national debt, and with an income of 


about £40,000,000 the state had to provide for an expenditure of 
£77,000,000. Accordingly they resolved that it was worth while to buy 
peace by surrendering nearly all our transmarine conquests of the last nine 
years. By the terms of the Treaty of Amiens we handed back everything that 
we had captured, save the Dutch island of Ceylon and the Spanish island of 
Trinidad. There was one more claim which required notice : Bonaparte had 
taken Malta from the moribund order of the Knights of St. John, in 1798. 
Two years later we had taken it from the French. The treaty provided that 
the order should be reconstituted, and that the British troops should restore 
it to the knights. Herein lay the casus belli, but not the real cause of the next 
wal. 
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For a few months it was believed that a real settlement had been concluded, 
and that an equilibrium had been established in Europe. The Addington 
ministry hastened to dismantle the fleet and to disband the greater part of 
the army. But the dream that a long period of peace retrenchment and 
reform was at hand did not last for long. 


The British ministers had wholly misconceived the intentions of Bonaparte. 
He had by no means forgiven them for foiling his eastern schemes and his 
plans in the Baltic. Colonial expansion and naval power had a prominent 
place in his plans for the future, and he saw clearly that they were 
impossible so long as Great Britain remained the mistress of the seas. He 
had made peace only in order to secure the restoration of the colonies of 
France, and to gain time to rebuild her shattered navy. His attitude and his 
policy during the year 1802 were anything but reassuring. Before the peace 
was three months old he had made the astonishing demand that the exiled 
princes of the old French royal house should be expelled from England, and 
that certain London newspapers which criticised his conduct should be 
suppressed. He steadfastly refused even to discuss the conclusion of a 
commercial treaty with Great Britain. In September he annexed Piedmont 
and Parma, and answered the questions addressed to him on the point by the 


British ambassador, with the insulting remark that continental affairs did not 
concern the Court of St. James. A little later he sent an army into 
Switzerland, and expelled a government which was not sufficiently 
subservient to him. Another of his provocative acts was the despatch of an 
expedition to annex Southern and Western Australia, for he affected to 
regard the English colony of New South Wales as covering no more than 
the eastern part of that continent. 


At the same time French emissaries, civil and military, were busy not only 
in the British Isles, but in every part of the world where British interests 
were concerned. One of the things which most provoked Addington and his 
colleagues was the publication of a report on Egypt by one of their agents, 
General Sebastiani, which pointed out the ease with which France might 
recover that country and attract to herself the whole trade of the Levant. 


Before the autumn was out the British cabinet had conceived grave doubts 
as to the stability of the Peace of Amiens. The First Consul’s attitude 
seemed so provocative that they began to contemplate the possibility of 
renewed hostilities. They stopped the disarmament which had been nearly 
completed, and sent secret orders to delay the evacuation of Malta and of 
the French possessions in India. The other colonies of our late enemy had 
already been restored. 


Bonaparte was probably not desirous of war at this moment; his irritating 
acts were merely symptoms of his usual arrogant and autocratic bearing 
towards all foreign powers. Possessed of a notion that the British cabinet 
was weak and would stand much bullying without returning a blow, he had 
displayed his normal temper towards them. But he did not wish to fight till 
his fleet had been rebuilt, his colonies strongly garrisoned, and his intended 
reorganisation of France completed. Hence he was no less angered than 
surprised when Addington and his colleagues refused to be overawed and 
showed fight. The main ostensible cause of friction was the question of 
Malta : when repeatedly urged by Bonaparte to evacuate it (although the 
order of St. John had not yet been reconstituted, so that there was no one to 
whom it could be handed over) the British ministry refused, referring to the 
late French annexation in Italy as their justification. 


It was this refusal, coupled with the announcement by Addington at the 
opening of parliament that he was about to re-embody the militia and put 
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more ships into commission, which drove the First Consul to open 
hostilities. On March 13th, 1803, he delivered an angry allocution to the 
British ambassador at a great levee in the palace of the Tuileries. ” Woe to 
those who break treaties!” he cried; “they shall answer for the consequences 
before all Eu-rope”; adding that “you may be the first to draw the sword, 
but I shall be the last to return it to the scabbard.” 


OUTBREAK OF THE WAR WITH BONAPARTE (1803 A.D.) 


This sort of hectoring is not diplomacy; the British cabinet rightly gathered 
from it that Bonaparte was irreconcilable. They hurried on war 
preparations, sent a final refusal to evacuate Malta, and on May 12th 
withdrew their ambassadors from Paris. 


The war therefore recommenced long ere Bonaparte was ready. He had his 
own arrogance to thank for the rupture; if he had taken the trouble to 
conceal his malevolent intentions and feigned amity he might have obtained 
time to perfect all his preparations. He was now so angered at the 
precipitation of hostilities that he vented his wrath on the unfortunate 
English travellers and tourists in France, whom he would not suffer to 
depart home, but threw into captivity and detained to the end of the war, to 
the number of over ten thousand souls. Such cruel dealing with civilians 
was unheard of before or after. 


The war with Bonaparte was destined to last for eleven continuous years 
(May, 1803, to April, 1814). It differed wholly in character from the war 
against the republic. The latter had been a war of opinions and principles. 
Great Britain had entered into it to resist the Jacobin propaganda and to 
defend constitutional monarchy. But the Napoleonic war was fought on no 


question of political theory, but to defend our national existence and our 
maritime supremacy from a tyrant who had shown that his ambitions were 
incompatible with the survival of the British Empire. It was, in short, a war 
for commerce, colonies, and naval predominance, such as we had already 
fought with France in the days of Louis XIV and Louis XV. The only 
difference was that Bonaparte was no common autocrat, but a soldier and 
statesman of transcendent genius wielding far greater resources than any of 
his predecessors who had borne rule in France. It was fortunate that despite 
all his genius he never succeeded in mastering the principles of naval 
warfare or of the exercise of sea power. He never could be brought to 
realise that a fleet cannot be manoeuvred like an army corps, or that it was 
impossible for him to direct from Paris or Boulogne naval operations in the 
Atlantic or the southern Mediterranean. 


The Napoleonic war falls into four sections. During the first (1803-1805) 
Britain was Bonaparte’s sole enemy, and all his attention was absorbed in 
organising a great expedition for her invasion. He was foiled, and at the 
Same moment a continental war broke out in his rear, and called away his 
army from the shores of the channel. The second period (1805-1807) 
embraces the years during which Great Britain refrained from engaging in 
land operations against Bonaparte, but subsidised against him the military 
powers of the Continent, to her and their discomfiture. In the third period 
(1808-1811) matters were changed by the fact that, having found a 
vulnerable point in the enemy’s position, on the side of Spain, she kept an 
army in the field continuously, and distracted his forces in that direction. 
The drain on the resources of France was great, but no decisive success was 
obtained. Meanwhile Bonaparte was, on his side, endeavouring to ruin 
Britain by his ” continental sys-464 ENGLAND SINCE 1792 
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tem.” He inflicted much damage thereby, but was as far from accomplishing 
his end as was Britain from achieving hers by the support of the Spanish 
insurrection. Meanwhile the fourth period (1812-1814) began. The 
“continental system” was as ruinous to Bonaparte’s allies as to his enemies, 
and at last they revolted against it. Russia defied him, and in the attempt to 
reduce her he met his first crushing disaster in the snows of the retreat from 


525 Battle of Pelusium. Defeat of Psamthek III. Egypt becomes a Persian 
province. Polycrates, of Samos, also submits. Cambyses plans attack on 
Carthage, but his army is lost in the Libyan desert. 


524-523 Expedition against Ethiopia, which seems to have overthrown the 
kingdom of Napata. The army suffers great loss in the return march. 
Cambyses, enraged by this, outrages the Egyptian gods and the Apis bull. 


522 He starts for home, but in Syria is informed that Gaumata, a Magian, 
has impersonated the murdered Smerdis and seized the throne. Cambyses 
commits suicide. 


521 The Achajmenian, Darius Hystaspes, of Persia, and six other princes 
form a conspiracy against Gaumata, who is murdered. « 


SECOND PERIOD — THE PERSIAN DYNASTY (521-331 B.C.) 


521 Darius made king. The throne now passes to the “second line” of 
Teispes II’s descendants. Darius marries Atossa, wife of Cambyses, and 
daughter of Cyrus. The end of the Elamite Dynasty is the signal for revolt in 
all the provinces. Babylon rebels, and a son of Nabonidus is proclaimed 
king as Nebuchadrezzar III. Susiana rises. Darius has to begin the 
reconquest of Cyrus’ empire. 


519-518 Babylon besieged, captured, and the usurper put to death. Another 
usurper is also put to death. The Scythian provinces, Parthia, Hyrcania, 
Urartu, and Margiana are quieted. Another false Smerdis in Persia is 
overthrown. Oroetes, in Sardis, becomes too independent, and is put to 
death. In Egypt, the governor, Aryandes, proves disloyal, and is executed. 
Darius shows favour to the Egyptian priests. 


515 By this date the empire is thoroughly reorganised, divided into 
Satrapies, and taxes regulated. The Asiatic Greeks intrigue with those of 
Europe. Expedition of Darius into Scythia. He crosses the Bosporus with 
800,000 troops, and his generals reduce towns in Tlirace and make the king 
of Macedonia pay tribute. 


Moscow. Then the other continental powers struck in to aid the czar, and in 
1813 Bonaparte, overwhelmed by their numbers, was driven out of 
Germany. In the next year he was pursued into France, hunted down, and in 
spite of his desperate defence forced to abdicate. 


From the British point of view therefore this fight to the death may be 
divided into two parts. During the first we fought against our enemy by sea, 
and finally made an end of the naval danger at Trafalgar. During the second 
we had to face, not an invasion, but an attack on our commerce and wealth 
— an attempt to bleed us to death if we could not be struck down by armed 
force. This injurious plan failed also, because Bonaparte in his zeal to ruin 
Britain was ruin’ng all Europe also, and finally drew down upon himself a 
universal hatred under which he succumbed. All his later continental policy 
sprang from his attempt to destroy England and its inevitable consequences. 
This fact gives a unity to the whole of his career which is not at first sight 
apparent. 


napoleon’s plans 


The history of the first three years of the war (1803-4-5) centres round 
Bonaparte’s great invasion scheme. Fortunately for Britain he could not 
strike at once, since he had been caught unprepared. But while his fleet was 
being reorganised, he assembled an army of one hundred and fifty thousand 
on the shores of the channel, to the right and left of Boulogne. There is no 
reason to credit the statement which he made some years later, to the effect 
that he never really intended to attempt an invasion, and that the display at 
Boulogne was merely designed to frighten England and to give him the 
excuse for keeping a large army massed, for ulterior continental purposes. It 
seems certain that the scheme for a descent was perfectly genuine. At first 
Bonaparte intended to risk his army on board multitudes of flat-bottomed 
boats, which were to be conveyed across the channel by a fleet of small war 
vessels. When a gale had driven away the British blockading squadron, or a 
fog had arisen to shroud the sea, he hoped to make his dash for the coast of 
Kent and Sussex, without having taken the precaution of securing proper 
control of the Straits. He declared that he could get his whole army across 
in forty-eight hours, and that he asked for no more. 


This project was rash in the extreme. A lift in the fog or a sudden change in 
the gale might have brought down the British men-of-war upon the fragile 
flotilla while it was still in mid-channel, which would have produced an 
awful and irretrievable disaster. Moreover, England had armed to the teeth; 
by the end of 1803 there were one hundred and twenty thousand regulars 
backed by seventy-eight thousand militia and three hundred and forty-seven 
thousand volunteers ready to receive the invading army. If the French 
slipped across, and the Straits was promptly closed behind them, would 
even the veterans of Italy be able to contend against odds of three to one? 
Though raw, the British levies were very numerous and desperately in 
earnest. The longer that Bonaparte looked at his original scheme the less he 
liked it. His army and his flotilla lay for long months without making the 
decisive move, a time 
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of waiting which he utilised to complete his internal reorganisation of 
France by taking the imperial title, and crowning himself under the name of 
Napoleon I. 


Meanwhile the threat of invasion kept England in a fever of expectation. 
For two whole years the nation was watching for the lighting of the beacons 
that were to announce that the French had begun to cross. It was an anxious 
time, and the delay was so long drawn out that the stress on the nation’s 
nerves was even worse than in 1797-1798, though the real danger had been 
greater at the earlier crisis. But every precaution that could be devised was 
taken: the channel swarmed with men-of-war, and five hundred thousand 
men were ready to march for the coast at a moment’s notice. To guide the 
nation in the time of peril Pitt was recalled to office, Addington retiring in 
his favour in May, 1804. 


FUTILE ATTEMPT AT INVASION 


But the invasion never came: Napoleon shrank from risking his new empire 
on the fate of his flat-bottomed boats, and fell back on a safer and less 


hazardous scheme. He resolved to try to get full possession of the channel 
by the concentration of a great fleet in the Dover Straits. For this purpose he 
not only resolved to concentrate his own reorganised squadrons, but to 
bring up the whole navy of Holland and Spain. For Spain had been dragged 
into the war once again (December, 1804), and her numerous, if inefficient, 
fleet was now at the emperor’s disposal. The great naval scheme of 1805 
was one of Bonaparte’s most ingenious plans. His Toulon squadron, which 
Nelson was blockading, was to slip out to sea when a lucky gale had driven 
the British squadron out of sight. It was then to make for the Atlantic, and 
pick up the Spanish fleet at Cadiz. The united armada was then to set sail 
for the West Indies, in the hope that Nelson would pursue it into those 
remote seas. But having crossed the Atlantic it was to swerve sharply back, 
and make for Brest, where the largest French squadron was being blockaded 
by Admiral Cornwallis. Nelson meanwhile, it was supposed, would be 
vainly seeking for it at Barbadoes or Jamaica. But while he was out of the 
game, the Franco-Spanish fleet would raise the blockade of Brest, and 
appear in the channel sixty vessels strong. It would be long months before 
the British admiralty could assemble a squadron strong enough to fight such 
an enormous force, and meanwhile the invasion could be carried out, while 
the control of the Dover Straits was entirely in the hands of the imperial 
navy. This was a splendid scheme on paper, but did not allow for the 
chances of the ocean, or the superior seamanship of the British admirals. 


But much of the design was duly executed. Villeneuve, the commander of 
the Toulon squadron, actually slipped out to sea unmolested (March 29th, 
1805), passed Gibraltar, and rallied the Spaniards at Cadiz. But these 
unwilling allies were not ready to sail, and the French admiral could only 
take on six Spanish ships to join his own twelve. Nevertheless, he made the 
prescribed dash out into the Atlantic, and reached Martinique on May 13th. 
Nelson meanwhile had been long in gaining correct information as to the 
destination of the hostile fleet; he looked for it off Sicily and Egypt, and 
only got upon the right track on May 9th. On that day he sailed from 
Gibraltar for Barbadoes with only eleven ships. Meanwhile Villeneuve 
made demonstration among the British West India islands, to produce the 
impression that this was the true end of his expedition, and on June 4th 
turned back towards Europe. Nelson reached Barbadoes on that same day, 
vainly sought for the 
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French, and suddenly divining their real purpose put about and returned to 
Europe as quickly as he could sail. He was now only nine days behind the 
enemy. Meanwhile Villeneuve’s chance was slipping from his hands. 
Owing to the inferior seamanship of his crews he made a very slow passage 
back to Europe — he had started on June 4th, but it was July 23rd before he 
drew near Cape Finisterre, the western headland of Spain. Nelson made the 
same voyage in only thirty-seven days — starting from Barbadoes on June 
13th he reached Gibraltar on July 20th; having thus gained twelve days on 
his adversary he actually got back three days before him. The main point of 
Napoleon’s scheme was thus foiled, for Nelson was actually ahead of his 
adversary instead of being astray in the Carribean Sea. 


But it was not Nelson whom Villeneuve had first to fight. Off Cape 
Finisterre he was surprised to find a hostile fleet barring his passage. A fast- 
sailing English brig had sighted him on his return voyage, had passed him 
unseen, and made for Portsmouth. With commendable speed the British 
admiralty sent the news on to Admiral Cornwallis off Brest, and directed 
him to detach half his fleet to discover the approaching enemy and fight 
him far out at sea. These fifteen vessels under Calder found Villeneuve and 
assailed him, though he was superior in numbers by three ships. The 
combat of Cape Finisterre was not decisive, but Villeneuve lost two vessels 
and took refuge in the port of Ferrol, where he could reinforce himself with 
a new Spanish squadron (July 24th, 1805). 


nelson’s victory and death 


Napoleon’s game was now up: the British knew Villeneuve’s whereabouts, 
and Nelson was back in Spanish waters. If the French admiral had taken his 
fate in his hands and sailed out of Ferrol towards Brest, there can be little 
doubt that he would have been destroyed at once, since Calder could have 


been reinforced up to a strength quite sufficient to insure him victory. 
Napoleon hoped that his admiral would take the risk and push for Brest and 
the channel. But Villeneuve was not the man to accept such a tremendous 
responsibility : he resolved to pick up the mam Spanish squadron from 
Cadiz before fighting. Accordingly he turned south and not north, and 
reached his chosen destination. He had now thirty-three ships in hand, but 
to his dismay Nelson’s and Calder’s fleets appeared a few days later with a 
force of twenty-seven sail and established a strict blockade over him. The 
only result, in short, of six months of elaborate naval manoeuvres was that 
Villeneuve was now shut up in Cadiz instead of in Toulon. 


When the news reached Boulogne that the Franco-Spanish fleet had sailed 
for Cadiz instead of for Brest the emperor saw clearly that his great scheme 
had failed. After a wild explosion of wrath against his admiral, his fleet, and 
his Spanish allies, Napoleon threw up the whole plan for the invasion of 
England. Without the aid of a powerful squadron in the channel he would 
not risk his army on the water. Moreover, he had just learned that there was 
danger behind him: Austria and Russia were coming in his rear. But before 
giving orders for the “grand army” to march from Boulogne for the Rhine, 
the emperor wrote an angry epistle to Villeneuve, taunting him with 
cowardice and declaring that the failure of the invasion scheme was wholly 
due to his indecision and reluctance to fight: a successor of sterner stuff was 
already on the way to supersede him. 


This letter had an unexpected result, quite the reverse of what the writer 
intended. To vindicate his own courage Villeneuve sallied out from Cadiz, 
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though ho was convinced that he was going to destruction. He was perfectly 
right: off Cape Trafalgar Nelson fell upon him, and though he had but 
twenty-seven ships to the Franco-Spanish thirty-three, inflicted upon them 
the most crushing naval defeat of modern days. 


[Nelson’s plan of attack was to bear down upon the enemy in two columns, 
and thus break the line in two places at once. In this way he thought it was 
most likely that each ship would be brought speedily into close action with 
its antagonist, and the greatest chance of decisive success be obtained. 
Villeneuve’s instructions, as the British lay to windward, were to lie in close 
order and await the attack. The fleet was drawn up in two lines, and so 
arranged on the whole that at the interstices of each two vessels in the front 
line the broadside of one in the second presented itself— a combination as 
well imagined as can be conceived to meet the anticipated British 
manoeuvre of breaking the line. The front line, commanded by Villeneuve 
himself and admirals Alava and Dumanoir, consisted of twenty-one line-of - 
battle ships; twelve under admirals Gravina and Magon formed the second. 
Villeneuve’s instructions to his captains were general : to obey the signals 
he might make during the action, and to use their utmost efforts to come to 
close action with their opponents. “Every captain is at his post if he is in 
fire.” Such was his last order, and it was worthy of the brave nation whose 
armament he commanded. Collingwood, in the Royal Sovereign, led the 
first column of the British, followed closely by the Belleisle and Mars; 
Nelson himself, in the Victory, headed the second, immediately after whom 
came the Temeraire and the Neptune. When the lines were completely 
formed, and the ships bearing rapidly down on the enemy, so that it was 
evident an engagement was inevitable, Nelson retired to his cabin and wrote 
the following prayer: ” May the great God whom I worship grant to my 
country, and for the benefit of Europe in general, a great and glorious 
victory, and may no misconduct in anyone tarnish it; and may humanity 
after victory be the predominant feature in the British fleet! For myself 
individually, I commit my life to [lini that made me, and may his blessing 
alight on my endeavours for serving my country faithfully. To him I resign 
myself and the just cause which is intrusted me to defend.” 


Never did the ocean exhibit a grander spectacle than was presented by the 
British fleet bearing down on the combined squadrons, at noon on the 21st 
October, a few leagues to the northwest of Cape Trafalgar. A long swell was 
setting into the Bay of Cadiz; our ships, crowding all their canvas, moved 
majestically before it, with light winds from the northwest. Right before 
them lay the mighty armament of France and Spain, the sun shining full on 
their close-set sails, and the vast three-deckers which it contained appearing 


of stupendous magnitude amid the lesser line-of-battle ships by which they 
were surrounded. Nelson asked Captain Blackwood what he should deem a 
victory. That officer answered, he should consider it a glorious result if 
fourteen were taken; but Nelson replied, he should not be satisfied with less 
than twenty. He then made signal for the British fleet to prepare to anchor at 
the close of the day; and when it was given, asked the captain whether he 
did not think there was another wanting. After musing awhile, he fixed 
what it should be; and the signal appeared at the mast-head of the Victory, 
the last he ever made, which will be remembered as long as the British 
name shall endure: “England expects that every man will do his duty.” It 
was received by a rapturous shout throughout the fleet.0 


In the Painted Hall of Greenwich, under a glass cover, is the admiral’s coat 
which Nelson wore on that 21st of October. On its left side are four 
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embroidered stars, the emblems of the orders with which he was invested. 
He was implored to put on a plainer dress, for there were riflemen among 
the four thousand troops which were on board the French and Spanish 
ships. No. What he had won he would wear. On the deck he stood, a mark 
for the enemy — one whose life was worth a legion. There was a 
carelessness about his own safety that day which was chivalrous, however 
unwise. He was persuaded to allow some other vessel to take the lead in his 
line. He gave a reluctant order, but he made every effort to counteract it, for 
he would not shorten sail himself. Collingwood, at the head of his line, 
made all sail, steering right through the enemy’s centre. ” See how that 
noble fellow carries his ship into action! ” said Nelson. “What would 
Nelson give to be here! ” said Collingwood. Collingwood was spared to 
write the despatch which told England of its gain and of its loss. 


” The action began at twelve o’clock, by the leading ships of the columns 
breaking through the enemy’s line; the commander-in-chief about the tenth 
ship from the van, the second in command, about the twelfth from the rear, 


leaving the van of the enemy unoccupied, the succeeding ships breaking 
through, in all parts, astern of their leaders, and engaging the enemy at the 
muzzles of their guns. The conflict was severe ; the enemy’s ships were 
fought with a gallantry highly honourable to their officers; but the attack on 
them was irresistible, and it pleased the Almighty Disposer of events to 
grant his majesty’s arms a complete and glorious victory... . Such a battle 
could not be fought without sustaining a great loss of men. I have not only 
to lament, in common with the British navy and the British nation, in the 
fall of the commander-in-chief the loss of a hero whose name will be 
immortal and his memory ever dear to his country, but my heart is rent with 
the most poignant grief for the death of a friend, to whom, by many years’ 
intimacy, and a perfect knowledge of the virtues of his mind, which inspired 
ideas superior to the common race of men, I was bound by the strongest ties 
of affection ; a grief to which even the glorious occasion in which he fell 
does not bring that consolation which perhaps it ought.” 


The moving circumstances of the death of Nelson have been told by 
Southey with a touching fulness which has found its way to many a heart of 
the past and the present generations. He was shot from the mizzen-top of 
the Redoubtable, which he supposed had struck. He fell where his secretary 
had previously fallen. “They have done for me at last,” he said to Captain 
Hardy; “my backbone is shot through.” He was carried below, covering his 
face and his stars with his handkerchief, that his crew might not see who 
had fallen. His wound was soon perceived to be mortal. Every now and then 
a ship struck, and the crew of the Victory huzzaed. Then his eyes lighted up 
for a moment. He lingered in great agony for a little more than three hours. 
The last guns which were fired at the flying enemy were heard a minute or 
two before he expired. Twenty of the French and Spanish ships had struck. 
But a gale came on; some of the prizes went down; others were wrecked on 
shore; one escaped into Cadiz ; four only were saved. Four of the ships that 
made off during the action were captured on the 4th of November, by Sir 
Richard Strachan. The French and Spanish navies never recovered, during 
the war, this tremendous blow. Napoleon’s projects of invasion were at an 
end. 


It was the 7th of November when Collingwood’s despatches reached 
London. Pitt was roused in the night to read them. He said, a day or two 


after, that he had been called up at various times by the arrival of news, ” 
but that whether good or bad he could always lay his head on his pillow and 
sink 
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into sound sleep again. On this occasion, however, the great event 
announced brought with it so much to weep over, as well as to rejoice at, 
that he could not calm his thoughts, but at length got up, though it was three 
in the morning.” The same feeling pervaded all, when the body of the hero 
was borne to St. Paul’s, on the 9th of January. 


The pageant (says Knight) lives in the ineffaceable remembrance of our 
boyhood. Six and forty years afterwards the remembrance crowded upon 
our thoughts, when we beheld the car of another warrior moving through 
the same streets to the same place of rest. Mute veneration for him who 
died, full of years, while every year he lived added to a nation’s love, 
marked the funeral pomp of Wellington. Impassioned grief, audible sighs, 
tears coursing down rugged cheeks, marked the funeral pomp of Nelson. 
They sleep together in the same crypt beneath the dome of St. Paul’s — the 
two who ir the agony of England’s fate best fought the fight and achieved 
the victory .d ] 


napoleon’s successes on the land 


Already before Trafalgar was fought Napoleon was contending with a new 
enemy on the banks of the Danube. The departure of the army of invasion 


from Boulogne had been caused by the attitude of Austria and Russia. Both 
those powers had viewed with dislike Bonaparte’s arrogant policy of 
annexation, and his avowed intention of exercising an ascendency over the 
smaller states of central Europe. For he was already posing as the ” 
successor of Charlemagne,” and stretching his hand far into Germany. His 
most astonishing act of aggression had been to send an armed force across 
the frontier of the empire into the territory of Baden, in order to apprehend 
an exiled French prince, the duke of Enghien. After kidnapping the unhappy 
young man on neutral ground, he had him shot by court-martial on a. false 
accusation of being concerned in a royalist plot at Paris (March, 1804). The 
czar and the emperor Francis were both eager to humble France, and they 
were trying to lure into their alliance the king of Prussia, whose real 
interests were the same as their own. Pitt lent them encouragement, and 
promised them subsidies, though it is incorrect to assert (as did Napoleon) 
that he stirred up the whole scheme in order to relax the French pressure on 
Great Britain. 


Getting wind of the new alliance, Bonaparte resolved to strike before it was 
complete, and suddenly declared war on Austria and Russia. The army 
mobilised at Boulogne was ready to his hand, and long before the enemy 
was prepared he had invaded Germany. After routing the Austrians he 
captured the greater part of their army at Ulm (October 10th, 1805). 
Hurrying on, he seized Vienna before the Russians had come upon the 
scene. Prussia, which displayed all through these years a most mean and 
double-dealing pol-icy, kept out of the strife and was bought off by the offer 
of Hanover, which Napoleon threw to her as a sop to distract her attention. 
It was, therefore, with the czar’s troops alone, supported by the wrecks of 
the Austrians, that Bonaparte had to do when he advanced from Vienna and 
fought the battle of Austerlitz (December 2nd, 1805). The allies received 
such a crushing defeat that the emperor Francis sued for peace at once, 
while the Russians sullenly retired eastward within their own borders. 


Austerlitz was a great blow not only to Austria and Russia but to England 
also. The renewal of the continental war, and the removal of the French 
army from Boulogne had been felt as a great relief, and the most sanguine 
expectation had been nourished that the fall of Bonaparte was at hand. 


512 Darius marches to the Indus, subjugating the tribes on the right bank 
north of the Kabul. The region is formed into a satrapy. 


506 The overthrown Athenian tyrant, Hippias, appeals to Artaphernes, 
satrap of Sardis, for restoration. The Athenians refuse to comply with a 
request for restoration. 


499 Aristagoras, satrap of Miletus, revolts, and is supported by the Greeks 
on the Agean Sea. The Persians attack Naxos. The lonians revolt. 


498 Sardis burned by Aristagoras. The Ionian war begins. 


494 lonians defeated off Lade. FaU of Miletus and end of the war. 


662 THE HISTORY OF PERSIA 
492 Mardonius sets out to reconquer Greece. He captures some towns in 


the archipelago, but his fleet is wrecked off Athos. 491 Persian forces 
concentrated in Cilicia for the second attack on Greece. 490 Invasion of 
Greece under Datis and Artaphernes. Naxos and Eretria 


taken. Defeat at Marathon. Darius begins collection of another 


army, but his plans are suddenly stopped for 486 Egypt revolts, the Persians 
are expelled, and Khabbash placed on the 


throne. 485 Death of Darius and is succeeded by his son Xerxes I. 484 
Defeat of Khabbash in a naval battle. Achsemenes, brother of Xerxes, 


made satrap of Egypt. 481 Revolt in Babylon crushed ; her temples 
pillaged. 480 Invasion of Greece. The Persians victorious at Thermopylae 
and 


Artemisia. Athens occupied. Battle of Salamis. Defeat of Persians. Athens 
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The revulsion of feeling was therefore very great when the confederacy 
broke up and the emperor remained triumphant. It is often said that the 
news of Austerlitz killed William Pitt; but this is an exaggeration. He had 
been worn to the shadow of himself by the long stress of the expected 
invasion in 1804-1805, and was already failing long before the catastrophe 
which broke up the great coalition. He died on June 23rd, 1806, at a 
moment of great national depression, when it had been realised by everyone 
that Trafalgar had not ended the war, and that the days of trouble were not 
yet concluded. 


Napoleon however was still far from being at leisure to concentrate his 
attention once more on England. He did not march back his grand army to 
the shores of the channel, nor did he make any special effort to replace the 
fleet lost at Trafalgar. But he was still irreconcilable, and was far from 
having given up his determination to bring Britain to her knees. It was only 
because he had still urgent business on the Continent, and another war 
impending with a great military power, that he did not once more turn his 
whole mind to the English war. But that no accommodation with him was 
possible was clearly shown in 1806. After Pitt’s death there had been a 
great political reconstruction in London; it was impossible to replace the 
lost master-spirit by any single leader. But the experiment was made of 
offering seats in the cabinet to the chief members of the whig opposition, in 
order to combine “all the talents” available for the guidance of the empire. 
Accordingly Fox, Sheridan, Erskine, and other whigs formed a coalition 
government along with Lord Grenville, Addington, and several more 
disciples of Pitt. Fox was not yet convinced that peace with Bonaparte was 
impossible ; he had formed an optimistic and erroneous estimate of the 
emperor’s intentions. Accordingly he got leave to open negotiations with 
France; but he was soon undeceived. Napoleon offered terms that were 
insulting and ridiculous, considering that his schemes for attacking England 
had been foiled, and that her maritime supremacy was far more complete 
and undisputed than it had been at any previous date since 1793. After long 


endeavours to arrive at a reasonable basis of peace Fox had to withdraw, 
and to confess that he had been deceived in his hopes and that continued 
war was inevitable. Soon afterwards he died (September, 1806), only nine 
months after his great rival Pitt. The coalition ministry only survived him 
for a short space, and resigned in March, 1807. Their peace policy had been 
a failure, their practical administration had proved far inferior to that of the 
tory ministry which preceded them, and they were at variance among 
themselves. Taking the opportunity of the king’s declared intention of 
vetoing a Catholic emancipation bill which they had framed they retired. To 
replace them a new tory cabinet was formed, under the nominal presidence 
of the duke of Portland; but the really important personages in it were 
George Canning, the foreign secretary, and Lord Castlereagh, the secretary 
for war. Both were able and energetic, and each thoroughly well understood 
the fact that Great Britain was committed to a life-and-death struggle with 
Bonaparte, from which there was no withdrawing. Unfortunately Canning 
and Castlereagh were personal enemies, and though their political views 
were at this time coincident, it was hard to get them to work well together. 


During the latter months of the coalition government and the early days of 
the Portland cabinet the situation on the Continent had been profoundly 
modified. After Austerlitz Napoleon had turned upon Prussia, determined to 
punish her for her double-dealing and mean selfishness during the last 
struggle. The moment that his hands were free from the Austrian war, he 
assumed a haughty and provocative attitude towards her. He alarmed 
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her by forming the states of central and southern Germany into the 
Confederation of the Rhine, of which he made himself president and 
supreme arbiter. But his main offence was a project for resuming possession 
of Hanover, which he had allowed Prussia to occupy in the preceding year, 
in order that he might use the electorate as a bribe in his negotiations with 
England. This insulting proposal soon came to the ears of the Prussian 
court, and aroused such anger that the timid king and his opportunist 


ministers were driven into war by an explosion of national feeling. Relying 
on the promised help of Russia and the old military reputation of their army, 
they rushed into war completely unprepared. 


This was what Napoleon had intended; he had already mobilised his army 
in southern Germany in a position from which he could take Prussia in the 
flank. The moment that war was declared he marched in overpowering 
strength from the valley of the Main across the Thtiringerwald, and fell 
upon the enemy as they were advancing across his front in the direction of 
the Rhine. An awful disaster ensued ; the Prussian army, over-confident in 
the old military traditions of Frederick the Great, and led by senile generals, 
fell a helpless victim to the emperor’s strategy. Out-fought, out-marched, 
and out-flanked, it fled from the fields of Jena and Auerstadt (October 14th, 
1806), only to fall piecemeal into the victor’s hands. Of one hundred and 
fifty thousand veterans only twelve thousand escaped beyond the Oder and 
got away towards the Russian frontier. The czar meanwhile had been 
pushing his army towards the seat of war, but long before he was in touch 
with the French the forces of his ally had been absolutely annihilated. 


NAPOLEON’S NEW PROJECT AGAINST ENGLAND (1806 A.D.) 


It was after his triumphant entry into Berlin and before he marched on to 
encounter the Russians, that Napoleon found a moment of leisure in which 
to make it manifest that he had not forgotten England. In October, 1806, he 
published his famous Berlin Decrees, which represent the result of his 
ponderings since Austerlitz on the best manner of attacking Great Britain. 
Abandoning as impracticable his former plans of actual invasion, he had 
now conceived a vast scheme for bringing about the ruin of his adversary 
by cutting off the channels of supply of her national wealth. He reasoned to 
himself that she was dependent for resources on her carrying trade and on 
her enormous profits which she made by selling her manufactures abroad. If 
therefore he could prevent all Europe from buying not only her own goods, 
but even all goods brought from the East and the West in her ships, he 
imagined that he could produce such widespread distress and bankruptcy 
within her borders that she would speedily be brought to her knees. 
Accordingly the Berlin Decrees declared all British goods and all goods 
borne in British ships contraband over the whole region over which his 


power extended — France, Italy, Holland, the Confederation of the Rhine, 
Switzerland, and Spain — for his allies were compelled to join him in 
enforcing this extensive “boycott” of British trade. Having thus launched 
his thunderbolt against the old enemy, he marched on to encounter the new 
foe — the armies of Czar Alexander. 


The two campaigns that followed in Poland and East Prussia were far more 
severe work than the emperor had yet encountered in his whole career. The 
desperate fighting in the mud and snow of a poor and thinly peopled region 
thinned the ranks and tried the morale of his army almost to the edge of 
ruin. At Eylau the Russians repulsed him, and only failed to 
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gain the advantage of victory because they retired from the field next 
morning. But the spring brought food and reinforcements to the emperor, 
and after the decisive battle of Friedland (June 14th, 1807) the czar 
Alexander asked for terms of peace. He was granted more favourable 
conditions than he had expected at the Treaty of Tilsit. Napoleon fell 
heavily upon Prussia, stripped her of half her territory, imposed a vast war 
indemnity, and placed permanent French garrisons in her fortresses. But he 
exacted nothing from Rus-sia save an engagement to adhere to the 
“continental system” and to close her ports to English trade. It was his aim 
at this time to conciliate the czar rather than to crush him; he professed 
warm friendship for him and encouraged him to set forth on schemes of 
territorial aggression against Turkey and Sweden which would keep him out 
of Western politics. 


Bonaparte’s supremacy 


After Tilsit Bonaparte was supreme in Europe as he had never been be-fore. 
There was no continental power left to balance his weight. Prussia had been 
dismembered, Austria had been humbled, and Russia was now his 
obsequious friend. He had planted out his family in new kingdoms cut out 


of his conquests. Of his brothers, Joseph was now king of Naples, Jerome 
king of Westphalia, Louis king of Holland; his sisters had been given 
appanages in Italy, and his brother-in-law the broad dukedom of Berg on the 
lower Rhine. All the Continent, with the insignificant exceptions of Turkey, 
Swe-den, and Portugal, was at his disposition. Now, therefore, was the time 
for prosecuting his great design against England: by the Milan Decrees of 
December, 1807, which carried out the Berlin Decrees to their logical 
extreme, he declared the whole British Isles in a “state of blockade” so far 
as the Continent was concerned (a ludicrous perversion of the actual fact). 
To prevent the indirect permeation of British goods into the sphere of his 
power on neutral ships, he made two additional rules: (1) that a foreign 
vessel which had touched at any port in the British dominions should be 
excluded from the harbours of France and her allies, and (2) that goods that 
could be identified as British might be seized and destroyed wherever 
found. 


Even before this last fulmination of the enemy, the British cabinet, 
provoked by the Berlin Decrees, had replied by publishing two ” Orders in 
Council ” (November, 1807), which turned the emperor’s devices against 
himself. By these every port in France and the other states in the 
Napoleonic sphere of influence was declared to be in a state of blockade, 
and neutral vessels were warned that on trying to enter them they would be 
regarded as legitimate prizes for the British navy, unless they could prove 
that since leaving home they had touched at a British harbour. As Napoleon 
had already made such a visit prohibitory for any vessel that wished to trade 
with his dominions, the position of the unfortunate neutral was made 
impossible. The United States of America, the one great oceanic trading 
power outside the European state system, was particularly hard hit, and 
declaimed with justice against both the combatants in the great struggle in 
the Old World. 


The continental system had many and various results, but they were by no 
means those which Napoleon had hoped and expected. He had been 
influenced by the old political economy of the French ” physiocratic 
school,” who taught that wealth derived from trade and commerce was 
essentially precarious and unreal: hence he imagined that Great Britain 
would collapse after a short agony of bankruptcy. But though he had 


inflicted grave injury upon her by closing so many of her regular markets, 
she was 
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much less harmed than he supposed. Though the manufacturers that worked 
for the continental trade were hard hit, though there was distress and want 
of work in many a north country industrial centre, yet there were many 
sources of wealth that he could not touch. The trade with the colonies, with 
Africa, India and China, and the Levant was wholly beyond his control. Nor 
could he influence the domestic consumption of the British Isles, which 
were (after all) their own most important market. It is more surprising to 
find that he could not even effectually cut off the intercourse of England 
with his own allies and subjects. ” Trade will find out a way,” and the most 
prominent economic result of the continental system was to produce the 
most enormous and elaborate system of smuggling that has ever been seen. 
In spite of hundreds of thousands of coast guards and douaniers strung out 
along the water’s edge from St. Petersburg to Trieste, British goods 
continued to enter the Continent. The desire for them was so great, and the 
profit from retailing them so enormous, that the English and continental 
smugglers gladly took the risk. From the shores of Great Britain herself, 
from outlying ports like Heligoland and Gibraltar and Malta, from harbours 
in the hands of our allies like Palermo and Cagliari, the contraband goods 
were shot ashore at night in spite of Napoleon’s agents and all their 
inquisitorial zeal. At last smuggling became so highly organised a trade that 
English goods were conveyed by it to every corner of Europe, and the 
French officials began to wink at it for their own private profit. But the last 
pitch of absurdity was reached when Napoleon himself in 1813, hard 
pressed for greatcoats to clothe his army, contracted with smugglers to 
procure him many thousand yards of Yorkshire frieze, and duly paidfor 
them money that went into English pockets. 


This incident was but a symptom of the general fact that the continental 
system hit France and her allies much more heavily than England. Of the 


British and colonial goods that were excluded some could not be replaced at 
all by continental manufactures; others could only be supplied in 
insufficient quantities or of inferior quality. Hence came a widely felt dearth 
of luxuries and even necessities which brought the miseries of the war and 
the obstinacy of the emperor home to every individual among his subjects 
and allies. Every household that had to pay two francs a poimd for inferior 
beet sugar, or to substitute chicory for coffee, cursed the continental system. 
If this repressed anger was not unknown in France, it was rampant in 
Germany and Russia, where the suffering was endured purely for the profit 
of Napoleon and for no national end of the sufferers. In short, the Berlin 
Decrees had no small share in preparing Europe for the great rising which 
overthrew the tyrant in the year 1813. 


The emperor had not long put the continental system in working order, 
when he started off on a new enterprise which was to be even more directly 
the cause of his fall. Portugal had been almost the last corner of Europe 
where British trade still found an entrance. In the autumn of 1807 
Bonaparte summoned the Portuguese government to close Lisbon and 
Oporto; on their hesitation (for this weak power did not actually refuse) he 
sent an army under Junot across Spain, which hunted the prince regent 
across the sea to Brazil, and seized the whole country. But though Portugal 
was conquered, the emperor continued to force more and more troops into 
the territory of his Spanish allies, till more than one hundred thousand men 
were cantoned between Madrid and Bayonne. This inexplicable massing of 
troops in a friendly country covered a most villanous design. Napoleon had 
resolved to lay hands on Spain, to dethrone the reigning imbecile dynasty, 
and to place a relative of his own upon the throne. The worthless Bourbons 
played 
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IV and his heir Ferdinand, who resented the predominance in the state of 
his father’s arrogant favourite, Godoy. By a coup d’etat at Aranjuez 


Ferdinand dethroned his father (March, 1808) ; the emperor refused to 
recognise the new king, and summoned him and his father to Bayonne, 
promising to arbi-trate between them. When both hastened to meet him, he 
suddenly declared to them that he had resolved to place a new dynasty on 
the Spanish throne, and bade them abdicate. Charles resigned readily 
enough, out of hatred for his son; Ferdinand had to be threatened with death 
before he would sign away his rights. But at last he yielded, and Napoleon 
then declared his own brother, Joseph, king of Spain. By his treacherous 
preliminary moves Madrid and all the border fortresses of the realm were 
already in his hands. 


The emperor had looked with contempt on the miserable Bourbons and 
their ill-governed, priest-ridden, bankrupt subjects. He never suspected for a 
moment that Spain was to be his ruin. But to his surprise the whole nation 
flew to arms, and in the first days of the insurrection the raw levies of 
Andalusia surrounded, beat, and captured a whole French army corps of 
eighteen thousand men at Baylen (July 20th, 1808). The French were thrust 
back to the Ebro, and at the same moment an English army under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley (the brother of the great governor-general of India) landed in 
Portugal, beat at Vimiero (August 21st) the army of Junot, and forced the 
French to evacuate the country under the Convention of Cintra. 


This was the worst disaster, and the most righteously earned, that Napoleon 
had yet suffered. In high wrath he summoned out of Germany his ” grand 
army,” and fell upon the Spaniards. Their raw armies were scattered to the 
winds by the overwhelming number of his veterans, and Madrid was soon 
replaced in French hands (December 4th). A month later the British army 
from Portugal was driven back to the sea, and forced to embark after a 
battle at Corunna (January 16th, 1809). Its commander, Sir John Moore, 
lost his life, but repulsed his pursuers so as to secure a quiet embarkation 
for his troops. 


Napoleon now supposed that the Spanish war was practically ended, and 
returned to Paris where new diplomatic developments demanded his 
presence. The Austrian government had been watching the Peninsular War 
with keen attention, and when the emperor had drawn off two hundred and 
fifty thousand men into Spain, imagined that the moment had come to 


attack him in the rear and avenge Austerlitz. Napoleon could not withdraw 
his veterans from Spain, and was forced to meet this new enemy at the head 
of an army hastily organised from his reserves, his garrisons in Germany, 
and his subject allies. Yet after a desperate struggle, and an actual defeat at 
Essling, he triumphed at Wagram (July 6th, 1809), and forced the emperor 
Francis to cede him at the Peace of Schonbrunn the maritime provinces of 
Austria and the hand of his daughter, Marie Louise. The annexation of 
Trieste and Ulyria was insisted on because it enabled the continental system 
to be applied more vigorously in the Adriatic. By the Austrian marriage 
Bonaparte hoped to found a dynastic alliance with his late, enemy, and for 
that reason made the terms of peace far less onerous than those which he 
had imposed on Prussia under similar circumstances at Tilsit. 


WELLINGTON IN SPAIN (1809-1812 A.D.) 


From the English point of view the year 1809 is mainly notable, not for the 
campaign of Wagram, but for the final determination taken in this spring to 
commit the British army to a great land war on the Continent. Hitherto 
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the military expeditions of the various cabinets had aimed at little more than 
what Sheridan called “a policy of filching sugar-islands,” i.e., at spasmodic 
colonial expeditions. Their attempts to employ troops on the Continent had 
been few, irresolute, and ill-conducted. In 1809, after Moore’s retreat to 
Corunna, many persons had expected that we should retire from the Spanish 
war as a hopeless failure. Fortunately Lord Castlereagh persuaded his 
colleagues to send back Sir Arthur Wellesley, the victor of Assaye and 
Vimi-era, to the peninsula, and to reinforce his corps up to a strength of 
thirty thousand men. It was a great mistake that he was not also given 
control of another army corps of the same strength, which was despatched 
in an ill-managed expedition against Antwerp, to sicken and melt away in 
the swamps of the isle of Walcheren. 


But even with the moderate force placed at his disposal Wellesley beat the 
French out of Portugal (May, 1809) and then, pushing for Madrid, defeated 
them again at Talavera (July 28th). If the Spanish troops had given him 
effective help he would have retaken the capital, but his victory drew down 
upon him overwhelming numbers and he had to retire and assume a 
defensive position on the Portuguese frontier. Yet to force him back even 
thus far the French had to evacuate Galicia and other Spanish districts 
which they never regained, so that the balance of profit on the campaign 
was decidedly on his side. 


It was this campaign of 1809 which showed that Britain had at last found a 
competent general, and encouraged her ministers to resolve to persist in 
continental operations, which might bleed Napoleon to death by long 
exhaustion. Spain and Portugual offered a peculiarly favourable field for 
British interference. The cynical wickedness of Bonaparte’s methods of 
assailing Spain had roused a feeling of savage and fanatical patriotism in 
the country, and for the first time the French had to face a really national 
revolt against their ascendency. Though the emperor kept two hundred and 
fifty thousand men in the peninsula, and though his armies beat with ease 
the raw Spanish levies which were opposed to them, yet they never could 
gain a firm hold upon the land. No town would submit to Joseph Bonaparte 
unless it was kept down by a garrison; no district would remain quiet unless 
it was perpetually controlled by flying columns. Everywhere the bands of 
guerillas swarmed in the hills, and descended to annihilate small 
detachments and to capture convoys. It took an escort of five hundred men 
to carry a message from one French general to another, even when they 
were but one hundred miles apart. Hence, although the emperor had a 
quarter of a million of men upon the spot, they were mainly frittered away 
on police and garrison duty, and could never manage to occupy the whole 
peninsula. A removal of troops to an expedition in one corner always meant 
that the region from which they were withdrawn blazed up in a new 
insurrection. The war was horribly bloody and cruel on both sides; the 
French shot all guerillas as bandits; in retaliation these desperate outlaws 
murdered without pity every straggler or outpost sentinel whom they could 
surprise. Whole districts were depopu-lated, whole regiments used up in 
this inglorious warfare of ambush and assassination. Meanwhile the British 
kept the main armies of the French distracted by sallies from Portugal, by 


evacuated. 479 Invasion of Attica under Mardonius. Defeat of Platsea. 
Persian 


fleet also defeated at Mycale. 479-478 Ionia and the islands lost to Persia. 
476 Persians expelled from Thrace. 470 Fall of Eion. 465 Cimon’s victory 
over the Persians at the mouth of the Eurymedon. 


Xerxes is assassinated by Artabanus in league with Artaxerxes, who 


also puts his elder brother Darius to death. 464 Artaxerxes I takes the 
throne. 462 A rising in Bactria is quelled after two battles. 460 Rebellion in 
Egypt under Inarus, king of Libya, assisted by the 


Athenians. 459 Victory of Inarus at Papremis. He besieges the Persians in 
Memphis. 455-454 Megabyzus with a large army finally subdues Egypt at 
Prosplaitis. 


Thannyras is made king of Libya in his father’s place. Some Egyptians 
proclaim Amyrtfeus king in the Said. 449 Persians attempt to recover 
Cyprus. Cimon of Athens opposes them. 

Death of Cimon. Persian fleet and army defeated at Salamis in 


Cyprus. CaUias concludes a treaty of peace between Persia and 


Athens. 448 Megabyzus, governor of Syria, rebels. He is subdued and 
pardoned. 424 Death of Artaxerxes. His eldest son Xerxea II reigns forty- 
five 


days, 


and is murdered by Artaxerxes’ illegitimate son Sogdianus, who after 423 
six months’ rule is in turn killed by another bastard son Ochus, who 


assumes the name of Darius II (Nothus) and marries his aunt Parysatis. The 
king’s brother Arsites, and Artyphius, son of Megabyzus, rebel. 


They are overcome, and Arsites put to death. 418 Revolt of Pissuthenes, 
satrap of Lydia. It is put down by Tissaphermmes. 412 Amorges, son of 


throwing a garrison into Cadiz (1810), and afterwards by landing troops on 
the east coast of Spain (1812-1814). Wellesley (now created Viscount 
Wellington for his victory of Talavera) was by turns the most cautious and 
the most enterprising of generals. When outnumbered he retired into the 
inaccessible Portuguese mountains; while the moment that the famished 
enemy desisted from pursuing him he returned to molest the borders of 
Spain. 
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A year had passed since the Peace of Schonbrunn when Napoleon, 
beginning to realise the difficulties of the Spanish War, resolved to make an 
end of it. It was also growing too tedious and costly for his taste, and 
showed no signs of coming to a close. Accordingly he sent against 
Wellington the greatest of his lieutenants, Marshal Massena, with two fresh 
army corps drawn from Germany. Adding these to the troops already on the 
Portuguese frontier, Massena should have had one hundred thousand men to 
crush Wellington’s thirty thousand and the levies of Portugal. But the need 
of protecting his rear and communication from the Spanish insurgents 
prevented him from using his whole force. Nevertheless he came on in such 
overwhelming strength that Wellington was obliged to retire before him to 
his final stronghold, the celebrated lines of Torres Vedras. Here the British 
commander, unsuspected by his enemy, had drawn a triple line of 
intrenchments and forts across the Lisbon peninsula, and stood at bay in an 
impregnable position with the sea on either hand. Massena could get no 
further forward, and meanwhile the insurgents had closed in behind him, 
and cut his communication with Spain. For nearly five months (October, 
1810-February, 1811) he remained encamped in front of the lines, while his 
army melted away from famine and disease. Wellington had devastated the 
country side and compelled the Portuguese peasantry to take refuge in his 
lines, so that the French were left in an artificial desert. Even by the fertile 
banks of the lower Tagus they died of sheer starvation. At last, after seeing 
more than a third of his army perish, Massena was forced to cut his way 
back to Spain and to announce to his angry master that he had failed. 


Wellington, like Fabius of old, had discomfited his foe by refusing to fight 
rash battle;; in the open and relying on cold and hunger as his best 
auxiliaries. 


It was a great day for Britain and for Europe when the ruined army of 
Massena recoiled from the gates of Lisbon. The prestige of the emperor was 
far more damaged by this check than by the disaster of Baylen or any other 
previous failure, for the beaten commander was the greatest of the marshals, 
and he had been intrusted with a larger force than Bonaparte had ever 
before placed under one of his lieutenants. The only way to have repaired 
the blow to French moral ascendency in Europe would have been for the 
emperor himself to have taken the field against Wellington in the summer of 
1811, with another enormous army of reinforcements at his back. Bonaparte 
thought for a moment of doing so, but finally came to the conclusion that he 
could not afford to risk himself in the far southwest, leaving behind him the 
universal hatred of the powers of central Europe. 


The fact was that by now the continental system was working out its logical 
result — not the one that Napoleon had expected. The general ruin that it 
brought about all over Europe had made whole nations his enemies, and 
they would not much longer keep quiet. To the outward eye the French 
empire looked more splendid than ever; the emperor’s last reckless 
annexation had extended its borders to Liibeck on the one hand and to 
Rome on the other ; his army, in spite of the ever-running ” Spanish ulcer, ” 
was more numerous, if not more efficient, than ever before. His dynasty 
seemed assured by the birth of a long-denied son and heir. Yet his power 
was verging to decay, because he had armed against himself a force even 
stronger than his own — the general detestation alike of the government 
and of the nations of Europe. 


By 1811 the most powerful of his allies was already showing signs of 
recalcitrance. The continental system was more noxious to Russia than even 
to the rest of its victims, for England had always been her best customer. 
After four years of ruinous compliance with Napoleon’s behests, the czar 
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Alexander began to kick against the pricks. It was probably the signs of 
discontent in this quarter which deterred the emperor from setting forth to 
take up Massena’s unfinished task of “driving the Britannic leopard into the 
sea.” As the year wore on it became more and more clear that he would not 
go to Spain. No new reinforcements were sent thither, and the last attempts 
of the French marshals to take the offensive against Wellington were beaten 
off at Fuentes d’Onoro (May 5th) and Albuera (May 16th). In the next 
spring it was Wellington who to his adversaries’ great surprise suddenly 
assumed the role of invader. 


Meanwhile the outlook seemed gloomy enough to the British nation. There 
were few who could read the signs of the times and foresee the turn of the 
tide. Many critics railed against the tory government, predicted the final 
expulsion of Wellington from the peninsula, and pronounced Napoleon 
invincible. The load of debt seemed heavier than ever; the continental 
system brought distress, though not ruin, on the manufacturing districts. 
Bad harvests and low wages oppressed the poor. It was fortunate that the 
cabinets of Perceval and Lord Liverpool were obstinate and unyielding. 
Though the greater part of the statesmen of Great Britain were not men of 
genius, they had firmly grasped the main fact that the struggle was to the 
death — that there could be no compromise with the enemy — and that all 
comes to those who wait their opportunity. It was now at hand. 


By the end of 1811 the emperor had discovered that if he was determined to 
enforce the continental system in the drastic fashion which he loved, he 
would have once more to fight the czar. It was his desire to ruin Britain, 
therefore, which drove him to Moscow. So obstinate was his will, so 
unbending his pride, that he did not hesitate to take in hand a new and vast 
eastern war, while Spain was still imsubdued. The enterprise was too great 
even for his strength. He gathered the largest army that he had ever yet 
assembled, six hundred thousand men in all, for the invasion of Russia. But 
the troops were of very unequal value; nearly half were unwilling foreign 
auxiliaries who loathed the task; and even the French regiments were no 
longer their ancient selves : the pick of the old army of Austerlitz and Jena 
was still detained in Spain. 


To meet this vast invading horde the Russians adopted the same tactics 
which Wellington had used against Mass£na in 1810-1811. Instead of 
fighting on the frontier they retired eastward into the heart of their steppes 
and forests, leaving the French to starve in a land even poorer and more 
thinly peopled than Spain itself. The emperor’s troops were fast melting 
away before a combat of importance had been fought. When he reached 
Borodino, in front of Moscow, where the enemy at last offered battle in an 
intrenched position, Napoleon had not more than one hundred thousand 
men with him. The rest were left behind guarding his interminable line of 
communication, or had died, deserted, or dispersed to plunder. With a last 
effort and the loss of twenty thousand lives the “grand army” dislodged the 
Russians from their redoubts (September 7th, 1812), and a few days later 
entered Moscow. But here, too, Wellington’s example had been followed: 
the city was empty, for the whole civil population had been directed to 
retire to the east. While Napoleon waited in vain for the czar to ask for 
peace, a conflagration broke out, and the whole vast city was destroyed. 
The fire probably had its origin in the carelessness of the French rather than 
in any incendiary plan of the Russians, but its results served the czar well. 
Napoleon, deprived of his expected winter quarters, tardily resolved on 
retreat. But he waited too long, and ere he had gone far on his march was 
surprised by the bitter winter of 
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the steppes. His army, already half starved and more than half demoralised 
by the obvious failure of the expedition, crumbled away at the touch of the 
November frost. It dissolved into a mass of marauding stragglers and 
perished in the snow or fell helpless into the hands of the pursuing 
Russians. At last Napoleon abandoned his army and fled to Paris to raise 
new forces. Of the deserted horde only thirty thousand frost-bitten wretches 
reached the Niemen and took refuge in Germany. 


Meanwhile the war in Spain had been almost as disastrous to the French 
arms as that in Russia. Noting that the armies in front of him were no longer 


as numerous as before, Wellington suddenly assumed the offensive at the 
midwinter of 1811-1812, when such a move on the part of such a cautious 
general was least expected by the enemy. On January, 1812, he stormed 
Ciudad-Rodrigo, the northern frontier fortress of Spain ; in April he 
captured Badajoz, her southern bulwark; in July he won the battle of 
Salamanca, and then entered Madrid. If his army had been a little larger he 
might have expelled the French from the whole of Spain; but when they 
evacuated Andalusia and all the rest of the south, and united all their 
surviving forces in a single mass, he was too weak to offer battle. He 
retired, for the last time, before their advance and took up his old position 
on the Portuguese frontier. But he had liberated more than half the 
peninsula by forcing the French to concentrate opposite him. Seville, 
Cordova, Granada, the Asturias, Estre-madura, and La Mancha never saw 
the eagles again. 


Madrid was now the southernmost outpost of King Joseph instead of the 
centre of his realm. Worse things were yet to come for the usurper: in 
January, 1813, Napoleon, desperately anxious to get together every man 
that could be found in order to check the oncoming Russians, sent to Spain 
for all and more than all of his veterans who could be spared. He withdrew 
eighty thousand men, leaving the army of occupation not much stronger 
than the united force of Wellington and the Spaniards. Even he himself 
must have guessed at the probable consequences in the ensuing campaign. 
The guerillas were more active than ever; the English had only been 
checked by the massing of every available man. What must occur when a 
third of the French army was suddenly withdrawn to Germany? 


OUTBREAK OF WAR WITH THE UNITED STATES (1812 A.D.) 


It was fortunate for Great Britain that it was in 1812, when the tide had 
definitely turned, and not at any earlier epoch of the war, that she became 
engaged in her unhappy and unnecessary struggle with the United States of 
America. This was one of the indirect results of the continental system, and 
so far a triumph for Bonaparte’s policy; but it came too late to profit him. 
Seeing their transatlantic commerce strangled by the joint results of the 
Milan Decrees on one hand, and the British Orders in Council on the other, 
the Americans were naturally indignant at the two reckless adversaries who 


were ruining not only each other, but also the neutrals who wished to take 
no part in the war. This resentment after a time resulted in their placing an 
embargo on trade with either power. But matters did not end here: Napoleon 
was practically unassailable by the United States; Great Britain, on the 
other hand, was very vulnerable. The vast but thinly peopled colony of 
Canada was close at hand, a tempting prey, for in the stress of the European 
war it had been left almost ungarrisoned. An excellent justification for the 
declaration of hostilities was found in the Orders in Council of 1807, in the 
rough exercise of the hated “right of search” which Britain claimed on the 
high 
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seas, and in the frequent seizure from American vessels of British deserters, 
whose change of nationality the British government refused to recognise. 
But there would have been no war if the president and his advisers had not 
been under the impression that Canada might be had for the taking. As far 
as provocation went, there was quite as good cause for fighting Napoleon. 


The delivery of this unexpected attack, ” the stab in the back,” as a British 
statesman called it, was followed by none of the results which the two 
combatants expected. These invasions of Canada were beaten off with loss 
by the small garrison and the local militia, who even captured whole two 
small American expeditions; clearly, the colony was not to prove the 
helpless victim that had been supposed. On the other hand, upon the sea, 
where no danger had been expected, the British met with unpleasant 
surprises. On three occasions in the first year of the war the well-manned 
and efficient American frigates captured in single combat British vessels of 
very slightly inferior force — a thing which the successors of Nelson held 
incredible. Moreover, American privateering proved much more costly to 
the mercantile marine than that of the French or Dutch had ever been. The 
war thus proved disappointing to each of the combatants, but was destined 
to endure till the greater struggle in Europe had come to an end. 


THE FALL OF NAPOLEON 


The year 1813 had proved the rottenness of Napoleon’s empire when 
assailed, for the first time, by all his enemies combined. He had raised by 
superhuman exertion an army as large as that which he had lost in Russia, 
but the raw and ill-compacted masses could not fight or manoeuvre as their 
predecessors had done. He held the Russians and Prussians at bay for a 
space, but when Austria also struck in against him the odds were too great. 
At the three-days’ battle of Leipsic (October 16th-18th, 1813) he lost not 
only the victory but the greater part of his army. He retired behind the Rhine 
to rally the wrecks, but with wise promptness his enemies hurried hard upon 
the track and were assailing him in France ere the new year was many days 
old. 


Nor was it only on the side of the Rhine that Bonaparte saw his frontiers 
overstepped. Wellington’s Spanish campaign of 1813 had exceeded in the 
brilliance of its results that of the preceding year. He was now at last on 
equal terms as regards numbers with his adversaries; but they were 
scattered over the provinces which they still retained, vainly striving to hold 
down the guerillas. Secretly assembling his army when the spring had 
arrived, he rushed into the midst of the French cantonments, caught them 
before they could concentrate, and completely beat their main army at 
Vittoria (June 21st, 1813). Never was there a more decisive victory; every 
gun anil every wagon belonging to the French army was captured, and the 
defeated host fled in utter rout into France. By this single blow the whole of 
northern Spain was liberated, save the two frontier fortresses of Pampcluna 
and St. Sebastian. During the autumn Wellington captured both, after 
foiling in the so-called “battles of the Pyrenees” the effort made by Marshal 
Soult with the rallied French “Army of Spain” to relieve them. He then 
crossed the Bidassoa and entered France at the head of one hundred 
thousand men. Such was the ultimate result of Bonaparte’s reckless and 
immoral Spanish policy. It had cost him in the five years 1808-1813 some 
three hundred thousand good soldiers, and had finally brought an Anglo- 
Spanish army upon his back, at the moment when he was facing eastward in 
the desperate endeavour to beat off the in-480 ENGLAND SINCE 1792 
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vading hordes of the Austrians, Russians, and Prussians. He himself 
confessed, during his final year of disasters, that it was the “Spanish ulcer” 
that had ruined him. But this was only part of the truth : it was far more 
truly his insane devotion to the continental system that had proved fatal. If 
he had not maddened all Europe by that ingenious but intolerable scheme, 
he might have endured much longer the drain caused by the Peninsular War. 
But his forces were now used up. Though he made a skilful and desperate 
defence in Champagne he could not resist fourfold numbers. The allies 
edged him back, beat his marshals, and finally slipped past him and 
captured Paris. At the same moment the English had entered Bordeaux, and 
occupied the southwestern departments of France. The game was up, and on 
April 7th, 1814, the emperor was forced by his own generals to abdicate. 
The victorious allies placed on the throne of France the elderly Louis 
XVIII, the heir of the half-forgotten house of Bourbon, and sent their 
vanquished foe to Elba, to reign over a barren rock and ten thousand Tuscan 
peasants. 


THE PEACE OF GHENT (1814 A.D.) 


It seemed that at last the storm that had been let loose by the outbreak of the 
French Revolution had run its course. For the first time since the rupture of 
the Treaty of Amiens the cannon was silent in Europe. Britain alone was at 
first unable to disarm, for her war with the United States was still in 
progress. But with the removal of Napoleon and the continental system that 
war, too, lost its raison d‘6tre. The orders in council, the impressment of 
seamen, the rigid exercise of the right of search disappeared with the fall of 
the Corsican. There was now little left to fight about; the Americans were 
as sick of the war as were the British. All their ports were blockaded, their 
commerce was at an end; of their victorious frigates some had been 
destroyed by superior forces, the rest were shut up in harbours. The 
invasion of Canada had brought nothing but disaster. On the other hand, the 
cabinet of Lord Liverpool had no wish to go on with the struggle : the last 
episode of the war had showed that even when reinforcements of 
Wellington’s veterans became available for use in America, there was no 
certainty of success. It was true that one expedition had burned the public 
buildings of Washington, in revenge for a similar act of vandalism on the 
part of the United States troops at York, the capital of Upper Canada. But 


the same troops had failed before Baltimore, and a larger expedition was 
beaten off with dreadful loss from an attack on New Orleans. Before 1814 
was out Britain and the United States had signed the Peace of Ghent, a 
treaty whose main peculiarity was that it made no mention of any of the 
disputed points which had been used as the American casus belli in 1812 
(December 24th, 1814). Thus an unsatisfactory peace ended an 
unsatisfactory war. 


THE END OF NAPOLEON 


With the ratification of the Treaty of Ghent it might have been thought that 
the whole world had settled down to rest — the uneasy rest of exhaustion it 
might be — but yet one likely to last for a whole generation. Disarmament 
was already in progress, and the Congress of Vienna was hard at work 
endeavouring to patch up new boundaries for Europe and to reconcile the 
various incompatible claims of the victorious allies. In the midst of the 
wrangling of the diplomats there came terrifying news which caused them 
to lay aside their grievances and patch up their old league. Napoleon had 
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escaped from Elba (March, 1815), had landed in France, and had rallied to 
his side the whole of his veterans, who were enduring with angry contempt 
the unsympathetic rule of the restored Bourbons. The French nation was 
astonished rather than rejoiced at the emperor’s reappearance; but the army 
welcomed him back with enthusiasm. On finding that no one would fire a 
shot in his behalf, Louis XVIII had once more to seek refuge in exile. 
Bonaparte was borne up for a time by the vain hope that he could secure his 
permanent restoration by making lavish professions of peace, and intriguing 
to separate the allied powers from one another by appeals to their individual 
interests. But his adventure was hopeless from the first; his old enemies 
knew him too well; all eagerly put aside their quarrels for a general crusade 
against the spectre who had arisen from his grave to disturb the peace of 
Europe. Bonaparte found that he had to fight for his existence with a very 


remote chance of survival ; for even three victories such as Austerlitz would 
not now have saved him. But he dashed into the field, anxious to take his 
enemies in detail before they had begun to concentrate. There is no need to 
tell at length how his scheme failed; he marched into Belgium with 
headlong speed, with the design of separating Wellington’s English and 
Blucher’s Prussians, the only two armies that were already mobilised. On 
June 10th he gave the Prussians a heavy blow at Ligny, but failed to destroy 
or demoralise them. Two days later, while his cavalry were foaming away 
their strength against the indomitable squares of Wellington’s English on 
the hillside of Mount St. Jean, the Prussians appeared upon his flank and 
rear. Blucher, far from being disposed of at Ligny, was ready for a second 
fight. The French army had already exhausted itself in the effort to break 
Wellington’s line ; it was hopelessly outnumbered when the Prussians 
appeared, and the emperor himself could not ward off the inevitable. When 
the last charge of his guards was beaten off by the British the cry of Sauve 
qui petit! ran round the ranks of the despairing host, and the whole 
multitude fled headlong for France, hurrying away their despairing master 
in their midst. Napoleon’s restoration had been purely the work of the army; 
when therefore the army had been crushed he had no hope left. All that he 
could do was to abdicate for a second time and to surrender himself to the 
conquerors. This time they would not grant him a second Elba, but sent him 
away under surveillance to eat out his heart in captivity upon the lonely and 
wind swept island of St. Helena in the South Atlantic Ocean. 


THE STATE OF ENGLAND 


The “Napoleonic idea” was disposed of for nearly fifty years, and many 
European statesmen vainly dreamed that they were permanently quit both 
of it and of the kindred terror, the red spectre of the Revolution. Those who 
lived long enough saw their error; but for many years after Waterloo the 
times were comparatively quiet, and there was a long pause in the political 
development of modern Europe. Britain therefore had ample time to take 
stock of the results of the twenty-three eventful years which had passed 
since the French republic declared war on her in February, 1793. Never 
before had the whole morale of the nation been so profoundly modified in 
such a short space of time. Both morally and materially the difference 
between the Britain of 1793 and the Britain of 1815 was enormous. Nine 


Pissuthenes, who has continued the revolt in Caria, is 
finally overcome. Treaty with Sparta recognising Darius’ suzerainty 


over Greek cities in Asia Minor. Cities in Ionia and Caria recovered. The 
Spartans intrigue with Tissaphernes. 408 Cyrus, the king’s son, made satrap 
of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappadooia. 


Tissaphernes retains the coast cities only. Cyrus burns for revenge 


on the Athenians. 


PERSIAN HISTORY IN OUTLINE 663 


405 Cynis allies himself with the Spartans and is accused of treason. He 
aims to procure the throne for himself. Amyrtseus (Amen-Rut) proclaims 
the independence of Egypt. 


404 Death of Darius. Cyrus attempts to kill Arsaces, the eldest son and heir, 
but fails. Arsaces ascends the throne as Artaxerxes II. 


401 Cyrus sets out for Persia with an army, but is met and defeated at 
Cunaxa by the imperial forces. Cyrus dies in the battle. Retreat of the ten 
thousand Greeks, his mercenaries. Alliance of Persia and Athens against 
Sparta. 


399 Amyrtaeus (Amen-Rut) in Egypt succeeded by Niafaarut I. Egypt 
recovers her old-time activity ; she intrigues with Syria and Cyprus against 
Persia. Artaxerxes is compelled to send an army raised for the suppression 
of Egypt into Asia Minor. 


394 Conon at the head of the Persian fleet defeats the Spartans at Cnidus. 
391 Artaxerxes and Evagoras of Cyprus at open war. 


387 Peace of Antalcidas. The Asiatic Greeks are given back to the Persian 
power. 


years spent in waging a war of opinions and ideas, and twelve years more 
spent in fighting for existence and empire, had made her wary, resolute, and 
far-sighted as she had never been before. Nothing is more striking than the 
fact 
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that in the latter years of the great struggle she maintained a wise and 
courageous and consistent policy without having any statesman of first-rate 
eminence to guide her. It was the nation that fought down Bonaparte: the 
successive cabinets which administered affairs were merely carrying out the 
nation’s behest. Faction had died down in a way that would have seemed 
incredible to an eighteenth-century politician. A bitter enemy of England 
observed in 1813 that there was no profit to be made by her enemies out of 
her system of party government; the opposition instead of intriguing to 
upset ministries confined itself to harmless criticisms of means rather than 
of ends. There was barely a handful of extreme “whigs, ” who really tried to 
do mischief by pretending to persist in the view that Bonaparte was a 
beneficent being goaded into war by the tories, and prophesying his 
ultimate triumph. These madmen were utterly without influence in their 
own party. It was generally felt that the heirs of Pitt must be allowed to 
finish the war in Pitt’s fashion. When the struggle was over, it would be 
time enough to take in hand the reforms that had long been overdue. The 
moment that the nation’s mandate had been executed, and Bonaparte had 
been consigned to St. Helena, party politics came to life again; and in the 
course of the next generation the necessary changes in the constitution were 
made. If these changes were resisted by the tories, it was because their elder 
men, whose views had been stereotyped by the contemplation of the French 
Revolution, instinctively confused reform with Jacobinism, and change 
with chaos. It is hard to blame them when we consider what they had seen 
and lived through. At the worst the tory and whig parties of the days after 


the war were infinitely more honest, patriotic, and respectable than their 
predecessors of the old days before 1793. 


The improvement in politics was only a symptom of the general moral 
improvement of the nation. The war had sobered Britain; the eighteenth 
century had been slack in its ideals of public and private virtue, over-toler- 
ant of cynicism and corruption, of shameless evil living and of neglect of 
obligations. If the war taught the nation that civic virtue and conscientious 
will to work must be demanded from its leaders, it also required a better 
general level of life and duty from every man. Even the most frivolous had 
been shocked by the frightful massacres ‘and the reckless cruelties of the 
French Revolution. Even the least sensitive had felt the awful stress when in 
1797-1798, and again in 1803-1804 a great national catastrophe had seemed 
imminent. Such crises had bred a certain sobriety and earnestness, a Spar- 
tan power of endurance which the eighteenth century had never known. 


This was strengthened by a strong religious revival. Even before the 
revolutionary war broke out, the movement started by Wesley had begun to 
revive personal religion, which had seemed to slumber so deeply during the 
times of the earlier Georges. But there can be no doubt that the tendency 
was developed by the character of the French war. Many men were startled 
into a more serious view of life by the blasphemous antics of the Parisian 
freethinkers. The enthronisation of the “Goddess of Reason” on the altar of 
Notre Dame and the accompanying Saturnalia did more for the cause of 
religion than a thousand sermons. For the first time since the old 
parliamentary wars men armed with a crusading spirit against a spiritual 
enemy; and the cry “for God and the king” had a real meaning when the foe 
was the atheist republic of France. The student of such themes will find a 
strong strain of evangelical piety and enthusiasm running through many of 
the private diaries of the men of the great war — those of the admirals Lord 
Keith and Lord Collingwood may serve as good instances. Though much 
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eighteenth-century frivolity and indifferentism survived into the opening 
years of the nineteenth century, the general tendency was in the other 
direction. The detestation in which the prince regent (George IV), a most 
typi-cal eighteenth-century character, was held by the majority of his 
subjects, came almost entirely from the revival of personal religion and the 
sense of social duty and decency among them. 


Morally the results of the war were all on the side of improvement. The 
nation was far more sober, earnest, and efficient for the long time of storm 
and stress that it had endured. Materially the changes were not all for the 
better. It is true that the strength and wealth of Great Britain had steadily 
increased in spite of all hindrances. Its population had gone up from 
fourteen million to nineteen million souls, in spite of the terrible blood-tax 
levied throughout the period. Its ordinary revenue had gone up in an even 
more astonishing fashion: putting aside special war taxation and loans, the 
taxes which had produced £19,000,000 in 1792 brought in £45,000,000 in 
1815. Exports had risen in the same period from £27,000,000 to 
£58,000,000. Even the crushing load of £900,000,000 of debt proved 
perfectly bearable when the war ceased. This marvellous prosperity came 
from the fact that the war, ranging round every corner of the Continent, had 
ruined Britain’s manufacturing rivals. It was to be fifty years before they 
picked up the lost ground. In a similar way we had absorbed the whole 
carrying trade of the world. We had destroyed the merchant navies of 
France, Spain, and Holland, while Bonaparte by his misguided continental 
system had aided us to garner in the greater part of the commerce of the 
neutral states. By 1815 Great Britain had achieved not only naval 
domination but commercial monopoly. Her mastery of the seas was very 
different from the mere primacy that she had owned among maritime 
powers in 1792. 


Territorially her empire had also developed in the most marked fashion. 
This was not by conquest from Napoleon and his allies: nothing could have 
been more modest than the cessions exacted by Great Britain as her share in 
the spoil distributed by the Congress of Vienna. There was no more than 
Malta and the Ionian Isles and Heligoland in Europe; St. Lucia, Tobago, and 
Trinidad in the West Indies; the colony of Demerara in South America; the 
isles of Ceylon and Mauritius in the Indian Ocean, and the then 


insignificant settlement of the Cape of Good Hope. Thrice as much was 
restored to its old owners by the Peace of 1815. On the map the red patches 
gained in the war look small. Far more important were developments made 
in other ways : it is to the time of the great French war that belongs the final 
establishment of British supremacy in India, by Wellesley’s conquest of the 
Mahar-attas (1803-1804). Equally to this period belongs the establishment 
of British claims over Australia. The first settlement at Sydney had been 
made in 1788, just before the French Revolution began; by 1815 the colony 
was already growing, and the whole continent had been formally annexed, 
in consequence of Napoleon’s threats to claim a part of it during the Peace 
of Amiens. In a similar way the exploration of the vast hinterland of Canada 
had been begun, and a permanent settlement planted on the Pacific coast in 
Vancouver Island, to which the limit of British colonisation was to be 
extended across the American continent. These advances were far more 
important than the conquest of any amount of sugar islands or naval 
outposts from France and her allies. 


There was no compensating disadvantage in this commercial development 
and colonial expansion. But it was quite otherwise with the third great 
economic feature of the period 1793-1815. This was the so-cafied 
“economic 
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revolution,” the transformation of British domestic industry to its modern 
shape. Down to the second half of the eighteenth century the manufactures 
of England, though already important, were mere handicrafts unaided by 
machinery, and scattered over the whole face of the land. A series of 
mechanical discoveries changed all this. The first of them was that iron 
could be smelted with coal, a thing unknown before, which made the 
district of northern England, where coal and iron lie side by side, a great 
industrial centre instead of a range of barren moors. A few years later came 
the discoveries of Watt and Arkwright, the former of whom applied steam 
to the working of machinery, while the latter perfected the details and 


definitely substituted mechanism for the slowly moving human hand in the 
spinning and weaving industry. These all-important inventions were well 
established in England, though still almost unknown abroad, when the 
revolutionary war broke out. Their development coincided with the years of 
its progress: all our rivals, being handicapped not only by antiquated 
methods but by the stress of the French invasions, were hopelessly 
distanced. Moreover, the sweeping from the seas of all mercantile navies 
save our own gave us control of all the markets outside Europe. In a single 
generation British industry supplanted that of other nations in the outer 
world. The demand for our cheap machine-made manufactures was so great 
that factories sprang up on every Yorkshire and Lancashire moor, and the 
population of the north quadrupled itself in thirty years. But the national 
prosperity was bought at the cost of much individual misery. The classes 
which had lived by handicrafts were ruined; the new factory hands were ill- 
paid, huddled together in badly built unsanitary towns of mushroom 
growth, and often driven to the verge of starvation by the repeated famines 
which were one of the most unhappy features of the period of the great war. 
Trades unions were in those days prohibited by law, and the discontent of 
the industrial population could only vent itself in riots which sometimes 
almost swelled to the size of insurrections. 


This misery was partly artificial, being assisted by the protective tariff on 
com which was one of the favourite devices of the tory party. With the 
object of keeping British farming prosperous they practically excluded 
foreign corn by heavy duties. But in a time when the growth of population 
was outrunning the possibilities of home agriculture, protection for the 
farmer spelt starvation for the factory hand. Repeatedly between 1800 and 
1814 the price of wheat rose to over one hundred shillings a quarter — 
thrice its average price in those days — and whole towns were driven to the 
edge of starvation. Moreover, the worst of protection was that while it 
profited the landlord and the farmer, it did not benefit the agricultural 
labourer, whose wages were kept down by the absurd way in which the 
“Poor Law” was administered in the reign of George III. The sytem had 
been elaborated from a mistaken benevolence, not from any wish to 
pauperise the labourer, but its effects were to destroy his independence and 
lower his earnings. 


These unhappy economic developments would have ensued even if no 
French war had been in progress. But it was unfortunate that they came on 
the scene when the attention of our statesmen was wholly taken up with the 
continental struggles. Without that distraction it would have been easier to 
recognise the social evils and to take in hand measures for their palliation. 
But with Napoleon on our threshold there were few who listened to the 
clamours within the national edifice. When riots broke out, when Luddites ‘ 
smashed machinery, or farm labourers burned ricks, the governing classes 


[‘ The Luddites, says Aubray,« were ” named after a poor idiot who broke 
some stocking-frames in a frenzy.” 
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thought that they were facing Jacobin revolts, instead of the mere explosion 
of blind multitudes on the edge of starvation. Hence came much oppressive 
legislation and unsympathetic governance, which aggravated the evils that 
they could not remove. 


The victorious end of the French war solved the problems of empire. It left 
behind wholly unsolved the domestic problems of Great Britain. The 
working out of the necessary political, social, and economic reforms was to 
be the task of the sons of the men who had beaten off the foreign enemy and 
won the empire of the seas and the pre-eminence in the industrial world. 


CHAPTER II 


REACTION AND REFORM 


[1816-1830 A.D.] 


CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY 


The imperial parliament assembled on the 1st of February, 1816. At this 
opening of the session the ministry met the representatives of the people 
with all the pride and confidence of a success beyond hope. The march to 
Paris, twice over, says Brougham,6 was sufficiently marvellous; “but it 
appeared, if possible, still more incredible that we should witness Lord 
Castlereagh entering the house of commons, and resuming, amidst universal 
shouts of applause, the seat which he had quitted for a season to attend as a 
chief actor in the arrangement of continental territory.” Why incredible? 
Lord Castlereagh in the house of commons was the impersonation of a great 
national triumph. The parliamentary majority cheered the minister for 
foreign affairs as he would have been cheered by any other assembly, when 
he came home flushed with success. For a little while the nation might bear 
even the presumption of those who claimed all the merit of the triumph. On 
the first night of the session it was clearly seen that there was to be a limit 
to what parliament would bear. The chancellor of the exchequer declared 
his intention to continue the property or income tax on the modified scale of 
5 per cent. This avowal was the signal for one of the chief battle-cries 
which were to lead on the scanty forces of opposition. 


In a debate in the committee of supply, Lord Castlereagh used a memorable 
expression which roused a spirit in the country of deep hostility— almost of 
disgust: “He felt assured that the people of England would not, from an 
ignorant impatience to be relieved from the pressure of taxation, put 
everything to hazard, when, everything might be accomplished by 


continued constancy and firmness.” From the moment of this offensive 
declaration the income tax was doomed. The people had not borne the 
taxation of so 
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many years of war with a heroism such as no people had ever before shown, 
to be taunted with ignorant impatience of taxation, now that they had won 
peace. The presumption of the government at this period was calculated to 
produce a violent reaction throughout the land. Men really thought that the 
old English spirit of freedom was about to be trampled upon when the 
debates on the treaties took place, in which Lord Liverpool moved the 
address. Lord Grenville proposed an amendment, which deprecated in the 
strongest language “the settled system to raise the country into a military 
power.” In the house of peers the government had a majority of sixty-four. 
Lord Holland entered a protest against the address, in terms which 
embodied his speech upon the treaties, and expressed the opinions of that 
section of the opposition: “Because the treaties and engagements contain a 
direct guarantee of the present government of France against the people of 
that country; and, in my judgment, imply a general and perpetual guarantee 
of all European governments against the governed.” ‘ In the house of 
commons the foreign secretary moved the address upon the treaties. An 
amendment was proposed by Lord Milton, which deprecated the military 
occupation of France and the unexampled military establishments of this 
country. The debate lasted two nights, the address being finally carried by a 
majority of 163. 


The corporation of London took the lead in the national expression of 
opinion against the property tax. It was not only the anti-ministerial party of 


the city that joined in the petition of the corporation; — the judgments of 
mercantile men against the continuance of the tax were almost universal. 


The inquisitorial character of the property tax had some influence in 
producing the popular hostility to its continuance. The returns of the tax- 
payers were then scrutinised with a severity which has been wisely put 
aside in the present times. But during the pressure of war expenditure, and 
long afterwards, the imposition and collection of other taxes were rendered 
as odious as possible to the people. The government employed, to an extent 
which scarcely seems credible now, an army of common informers, through 
whose agency the system of surcharges and penalties was enforced. 
Southey c attacked this disgrace of our nation as being ten times more 
inquisitorial than the Holy Office of Spain. ” This species of espionage has 
within these few years become a regular trade; the laws are in some 
instances so perplexing, and in others so vexatious, that matter for 
prosecution is never wanting.” He describes how “a fellow surcharges half 
the people in the district; that is, he informs the tax commissioners that such 
persons have given in a false account of their windows, dogs, horses, 
carriages, etc., an offence for which the tax is trebled, and half the surplus 
given to the informer.” Harassed and perplexed — summoned from distant 
parts to appear before the commissioners — the persons informed against 
give up the trouble and expense of seeking justice; pay the penalty and bear 
the surcharge. 


The debates upon the army estimates, which eventually caused some 
reduction — the rejection of the property tax — the searching inquiry into 
the civil list — the agitation of the question of sinecure offices — were 
indications of the feeling which any government would have to encounter 
that did not resolutely determine that a season of peace should be a season 
of economy. When the details of the civil list exhibited items of wanton and 
ridiculous luxury, the members of the administration themselves were 
pained and humiliated. When the same ministers proposed the magnificent 
establishment for the princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold, upon their 
marriage, 


[‘ Parliamentary speeches are usually quoted from Hansard ° Debates 
throughout this chapter.] 
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not a dissenting voice was heard in parliament. The nation saw in this 
marriage of the presumptive heiress of the crown — a marriage of affection 
— some assured hope that public duties might be fitly learned in the 
serenity of domestic happiness. The private virtues were felt to be the best 
preparation for the possession of sovereign power. The idea of a patriot 
queen discharging all her high functions with steady alacrity, confident in 
the affections of her people, of simple habits, of refined and intellectual 
tastes, her throne sanctified by the attributes of womanly affection — such 
hopes were something to console the nation for the present endurance of 
authority that claimed only “mouth-honour,” without love or respect. The 
marriage of the princess Charlotte took place at Carlton House, on the 
evening of the 2nd of May. 


When the government, in the name of the prince regent, informed 
parliament that ” the manufactures, commerce, and revenue of the United 
Kingdom were in a flourishing condition,” the exception of agriculture was 
a sufficient announcement that the cry of ” distress” was near at hand. 
Amidst the best and the worst species of opposition — the power of 
argument and the weakness of tumult — a bill was in 1815 hurried through 
parliament which absolutely closed the ports till the price of wheat rose to 
80s. This law was passed during a season of wonderful abundance. It 
produced the immediate good to the landed interest of preventing the 
abundant supply being increased by importation; but the effect which it 
produced to the nation was to dry up the resources in years of scarcity 
which the foresight of other countries might have provided. The war-and- 
famine price of 1812 was again reached in the latter part of 1816, in 1817, 
and in 1818. The golden days of the deity that is found in no mythology, the 
Anti-Ceres, were returned. But the people were starving. Misery and 
insurrection filled the land. 


A year after the hasty enactment of a corn law in 1815, amidst riots in the 
metropolis and the provinces, a majority of the landed interest came to 


386-385 War between Cyprus and Persia. Defeat of Evagoras. Haker of 
Egypt allies himself with the Pisidians. Artaxerxes’ campaign against the 
Cadusians. 


383 Sun-ender of Evagoras to Persia. 


378 Nectanebo I ascends throne of Egypt. Chabrias, the Athenian, 
reorganises the Egyptian army. 


374 Failure through mutiny of the mercenaries of the Persian expedition 
against Nectanebo. 


370-365 The satraps of Asia Minor break out in revolt. This weakens the 
empire greatly. 


364 Tachus succeeds Nectanebo I in Egypt. 
361 Tachus invades Syria. 


359 His nephew Nectanebo II seizes the Egyptian throne and Tachus is 
obliged to take refuge with the Persians. 


358 Death of Artaxerxes IT. His son Ochus murders all possible claimants, 
and takes the throne with the name of Artaxerxes III. Defeat of the Persians 


in Egypt. 
352 Revolt of Tennes of Sidon against Persia. Cyprus joins him. 
347 Isocrates exhorts Philip of Macedon to attack Persia. 


345 Tennes betrays Sidon to Artaxerxes III. The city is cruelly punished. 
Cyprus subdued. 


340 Conquest of Egypt by Artaxerxes. 


338 Murder of Artaxerxes by the prime minister, the eunuch Bagoas. Arses, 
the king’s youngest son, placed on the throne. 


336 The Macedonian army crosses into Asia. Death of Philip. 


parliament to ask for the remission of peculiar burdens, and to demand fresh 
protection. The landed interest of 1816 had but one remedy for every evil 
— unequal remission of taxation conjoined with protection. They desired 
themselves to pay less to the state than their fellow subjects. They required 
the state to limit their fellow subjects to that exclusive market for the 
necessaries of life which should dry up the sources of profitable industry, 
and thus make their taxation doubly burdensome. On the 7th of March Mr. 
Western laid upon the table of the house a series of fourteen resolutions, 
which declared the “unexampled distress” of those whose capitals were 
employed in agriculture. They demanded the repeal of so much of the Act 
of 1815 as should allow foreign corn to be warehoused, so that only British 
com should be stored; and urged an advance of money by the government 
to such individuals as might be inclined to buy up our native produce. The 
principle upon which all this was advocated was a sufficiently broad one: ” 
That excessive taxation renders it necessary to give protection to all articles 
the produce of our own soil, against similar articles the growth of foreign 
countries, not subject to the same burdens”; and “that it is therefore 
expedient to impose additional duties and restrictions on the importation of 
all articles, the produce of foreign agriculture.” The resolutions of Mr. 
Western in 1816 came to no practical result; for the chief reason that the 
forced abandonment of the property tax, and the voluntary relinquishment 
of the war malt duty, had really left very little within the reach of 
government to be offered as a further boon to the landed interest. 


“Manufactures and commerce,” said the speech of the prince regent, “are in 
a flourishing condition.” This was to rely upon the bare figures of 
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custom-house returns. In 1815 the declared value of British and Irish 
produce and manufactures exported was £51,000,000, being £6,000,000 
more than in 1814. Well might the commerce of the country seem to be 
flourishing. Those who knew the real workings of that commerce were not 
so deceived. Mr. Baring, on the second night of the session, declared, that 


“he saw more loss than gain in this great increase of export.” When the 
destruction of the power of Napoleon in 1814 had opened the ports of the 
Continent to our vessels, when the consumption of our exports no longer 
depended upon a vast system of contraband trade ; it was universally 
thought that there could be no limit to the demand for British manufactures 
and colonial produce. If, under the anti-commercial decrees of our great 
enemy the shipments to European ports had been £12,000,000 in 1811, why 
should they not be doubled in 1814? And accordingly they were doubled. 
The most extravagant profits were expected to be realised. The ordinary 
course of trade was forsaken, and small capitalists as well as large, at the 
outports as well as in London, eagerly bought up colonial produce, and 
looked for golden returns. ” The shippers found to their cost, when it was 
too late,” says Tooke,rf ” that the effective demand on the Continent for 
colonial produce and British manufactures had been greatly overrated; for 
whatever might be the desire of the foreign consumers to possess articles so 
long out of their reach, they were limited in their means of purchase, and 
accordingly, the bulk of the commodities exported brought very inadequate 
returns.” 


The state of the American trade of 1816 was described by Mr. Brougham,5 
after speaking of the disastrous results of the continental speculations: — 
“The peace with America has produced somewhat of a similar effect; 
though I am very far from placing the vast exports which it occasioned 
upon the same footing with those of the European markets the year before; 
because ultimately the Americans will pay; which the exhausted state of the 
Continent renders very unlikely.” Let us remark that we did not prevent the 
Americans paying in the only way in which one great people can pay 
another — by the interchange of commodities which each wants, in return 
for commodities of which each can produce a superfluity. We shut out their 
corn, but we did not shut out their cotton. But we went farther with the 
United States in the recognition of just commercial principles than with any 
European nation. By the Treaty of Ghent, in 1814, both countries agreed to 
repeal their navigation laws, and ” the ships of the two countries were 
placed reciprocally upon the same footing in the ports of England and the 
United States, and all discriminating duties chargeable upon the goods 
which they conveyed were mutually repealed.” 


The distresses of the agricultural and the commercial interests were 
coincident; for the means of purchase amongst all classes were exhausted. 
The capital which was to impel their profitable industry was dried up. There 
was, says Tooke,’* ” a very general depression in the prices of nearly all 
productions, and in the value of all fixed property, entailing a convergence 
of losses and failures among the agricultural, and commercial, and 
manufacturing, and mining, and shipping, and building interests, which 
marked that period as one of most extensive suffering and distress.” 


The Luddite insurrection of 1812 had never been wholly put down. In 1816 
it broke forth with new violence. At Loughborough, in July, many frames 
employed in the manufacture of lace were destroyed with the same secrecy 
as in 1812. Armed bands, under the orders of a chief, held the inhabitants in 
nightly terror, commanding them to put out their lights, and keep within 
their houses, under penalty of death. Their ravages were not 
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confined to the towns; they would march with suddenness and secrecy to 
distant villages, and rapidly effect their purposes of destruction. The general 
Ludd, who led on these armed and disguised desperadoes, would address 
his forces in a short speech, divide them into parties, and assign their 
respective operations. Then, in the silence of night, would houses and 
factories be broken open, frames and other machines be demolished, 
unfinished work be scattered on the highways, furniture be wholly 
destroyed. The ignorance winch has more or less prevailed at all times on 
the subject of machinery — coupled with the want of employment produced 
by the depression of ever\r branch of industry — was the cause that, 
undeterred by the terrible penalties of the law, the Luddites still pursued the 
course which had well-nigh driven the lace manufacturers from the district, 
and converted temporary distress into permanent ruin. 


REFORMS IN THE CRIMINAL LAW 


The notion that had been engendered by the French Revolution that to 
innovate was to destroy, that to reform was to revolutionise, was the creed 
of the majority from the close of the war to the end of the reign of George 
IV. The reaction, which in 1816 had commenced, of a more enlightened 
public opinion, finally produced the remarkable progress in social 
improvement which is the great characteristic of the happier eras of 
AVilliam IV and of Victoria. This reaction acquired efficiency and 
permanence from the very obstinacy with which it was resisted. It grew up 
during an incessant conflict, in which the roughest weapons of controversy 
were freely used by speakers and by writers. The amount of acrimony and 
intolerance which we may trace in the periodical press of that time, now 
appears ludicrous to the few who have survived what Sydney Smith calls 
“an awful period for those who had the misfortune to entertain liberal 
opinions.” A later generation turns with loathing from the mode in which 
educated men denounced those who differed from them in the notion that 
the English constitution, as then understood, was the best possible form of 
government, and that what those who were sneered at as enthusiasts called 
social evils were really blessings in disguise. When the enthusiasts 
attempted to repeal or modify laws wholly unsuited to the advanced 
opinions of the age, and which appeared unlikely to provoke the hostility of 
mere selfish interests, there was always some formidable adversary to stand 
in the breach, ready to defend the crumbling outer walls of our time- 
honoured institutions, as if they constituted the strength and glory of the 
citadel. 


Romilly was the foremost amongst the courageous spirits who risked 
something for the amelioration of the lot of their fellow men. His 
perseverance was an example to other earnest labourers, who, amidst much 
suspicion, and some ridicule, rested not till they had secured a neutral 
ground on which the benevolent and wise of each party might labour 
without any compromise of their political consistency. Criminal laws; 
police; poor laws; education; these offered themselves, when the excitement 
of the war had passed away, as subjects that might be dealt with in the same 
spirit which had finally carried the abolition of the slave trade. Tory might 
unite with whig in measures whose necessity was proclaimed in many 
forms of misery, of oppression, of neglect. Resistance to change gradually 
became feebler and feebler. There was a wide gulf between the land of 


promise and the land of reality; but it was first bridged over with a single 
plank, and then a solid structure arose, across which the advocates of ” 
things as they should 
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be” securely passed to an enduring triumph, of which the wisest of the 
adherents of “things as they are” came, in the fulness of time, to share the 
honour. . 


The name of reform in the criminal laws had not been heard in the house of 
commons for fifty-eight years, when, in 1808, Romilly carried his bill for 
the abolition of the punishment of death for privately stealing from the 
person to the value of five shillings; in other words, for picking pockets. His 
friend Scarlett advised him to attempt at once to repeal all the statutes 
which punish with death mere thefts unaccompanied by any act of violence, 
or other circumstance of aggravation; but Romilly, seeing that he had no 
chance of being able to carry through the house a bill which was to expunge 
at once all those laws from the statute-book, determined to attempt the 
repeal of them one by one. Upon this prudential principle Romilly carried 
his first reform in 1808. Nevertheless, the house of commons, which 
consented to pass the bill, forced upon him the omission of its preamble: — 
“Whereas, the extreme severity of penal laws hath not been found effectual 
for the prevention of crimes; but, on the contrary, by increasing the 
difficulty of convicting offenders, in some cases affords them impunity, and 
in most cases renders their punishment extremely uncertain.” The temper 
with which too many persons of rank and influence received any project of 
amelioration at the beginning of this century is forcibly exhibited in an 
anecdote which Romilly c has preserved for our edification. The brother of 
a peer of the realm, fresh from a debauch, came up to him at the bar of the 
house of commons, and stammered out, “I am against your bill; I am for 
hanging all.” 


In 1810 Romilly brought in three bills to repeal the acts which punished 
with death the crimes of stealing privately in a shop goods of the value of 
five shillings, and of stealing to the amount of forty shillings in a dwelling 
house, or on board vessels in navigable rivers. The first bill passed the 
house of commons, but was lost in the lords. The other two were rejected. 
In 1811 the rejected bills were again introduced, with a fourth bill, 
abolishing the capital punishment for stealing in bleaching grounds. The 
four bills were carried through the house of commons; but only that on the 
subject of bleaching grounds was sanctioned by the lords. The constant 
argument that was employed on these occasions against the alteration of the 
law was this — that of late years the offences which they undertook to 
repress were greatly increased. Justly did Romilly say, “A better reason than 
this for altering the law could hardly be given.” On the 24th of May, 1811, 
when three of the bills were rejected in the house of lords, Lord 
Ellenborough declared, ” They went to alter those laws which a century had 
proved to be necessary, and which were now to be overturned by 
speculation and modern philosophy.” The lord chancellor, Eldon, on the 
same occasion stated that he had himself early in life felt a disposition to 
examine the principles on which our criminal code was framed, “before 
observation and experience had matured his judgment. Since, however, he 
had learned to listen to these great teachers in this important science, his 
ideas had greatly changed, and he saw the wis-dom of the principles and 
practice by which our criminal code was regulated.” In 1813 Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s bill for the abolition of capital punishment in cases of shoplifting 
was carried by the commons in the new parliament; but it was again 
rejected in the house of lords. No further attempt was made towards the 
amelioration of this branch of the laws till the year 1816. 


On the 16th of February Sir Samuel Romilly obtained leave to bring in a 
bill repealing the act of William the Third, which made it a capital offence 


to steal privately in a shop to the value of five shillings. He described this 
act as 
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the most severe and sanguinary in our statute book. As recently as 1785 no 
less than ninety-seven persons were executed in London for this offence 
alone ; and the dreadful spectacle was exhibited of twenty suffering at the 
same time. The capital sentence was now constantly evaded by juries 
committing a pious fraud, and finding the property of less value than was 
required by the statute. The consequence, if severe laws were never 
executed, was, that crime went on to increase, and the crimes of juvenile 
offenders especially. On moving the third reading of the bill, on the 15th of 
March, Sir Samuel Romilly called attention to the great number of persons 
of very tender age who had recently been sentenced to death for pilfering in 
shops. At that moment there was a child in Newgate, not ten years of age, 
under sentence of death for this offence; and the recorder of London was 
reported to have declared that it was intended to enforce the laws strictly in 
future, to interpose some check, if possible, to the increase of youthful 
depravity. The bill passed the commons, but was thrown out in the lords on 
the 22nd of May. On this occasion the lord chief justice agreed with the lord 
chancellor, “that the effect of removing the penalty of death from other 
crimes had rendered him still more averse to any new experiment of this 
kind. Since the removal of the vague terror which hung over the crime of 
stealing from the person, the number of offences of that kind had 
alarmingly increased.” Thus, with the absolute certainty of experience that 
bloody laws vigorously administered did not diminish crime, the legislators 
of the beginning of the nineteenth century believed, or affected to believe, 
that the same laws scarcely ever carried into execution would operate 
through the influence of what they called “a vague terror.” The inefficiency 
of this system is forcibly demonstrated by a comparison of the number of 
forged notes presented at the Bank of England, with the number of persons 
convicted of forging and uttering such notes, and the number of these 
executed for forgery. In 1816 there were 17,885 forged notes presented at 
the Bank of England; 104 persons were convicted of forgery; 18 were 
executed. The capital punishment for forgery was not abolished till 1833 ; 
but there was no execution for that offence after 1829. The crime had 
decreased by removing the temptation to its perpetration upon a large scale. 
In 1820 there were 29,035 forged notes presented at the bank; the 
convictions were 352; the executions were 21. In 1823 the forged notes 
presented were 1,648; the convictions were 6; the executions were 2. The 


resumption of cash payments had extinguished the notes for one pound and 
two pounds, which had previously constituted the chief circulating medium. 


THE POLICE OF LONDON 


In 1816 our system of police had arrived at its perfection of imbecile 
wickedness. The machinery for the prevention and detection of crime was 
exactly accommodated to the machinery for its punishment. On the 3rd of 
April, on the motion of Mr. Bennet, a committee of the house of commons 
was appointed to inquire into the state of the police of the metropolis. The 
committee was resumed in 1817; and two reports were presented, which 
were among the first causes of the awakening of the public mind to a sense 
of the frightful evils which were existing in what we flattered ourselves to 
be the most civilised city in the world. There was no unity of action 
amongst the petty jurisdictions into which the metropolis was divided. The 
notion of a preventive police was utterly unknown. The ” thief-taker,” as the 
police officer was called, was the great encourager of crime. The 
suppression of 
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crime would have taken away the chief profits of his occupation. Flash- 
houses, known in the scientific phraseology of the police as “flash-cribs,” 
“shades,” and “infernals,” were filthy dens, where thieves and abandoned 
females were always to be found, riotous or drowsy, surrounded by children 
of all ages, qualifying for their degrees in the college of crime. “There,” 
says a Middlesex magistrate, examined before the committee of 1816, ” 
they (the children) see thieves and thief-takers sitting and drinking together 
on terms of good fellowship; all they see and hear is calculated to make 
them believe they may rob without fear of punishment, for in their 
thoughtless course they do not reflect that the forbearance of the officers 
will continue no longer than until they commit a forty-pound crime, when 
they will be sacrificed.” A forty-pound crime! — the phraseology is as 
obsolete as if it were written in the pedlar’s French of the rogues of the 


sixteenth century. A forty-pound crime was a crime for whose detection the 
state adjudged a reward, to be paid on conviction, of forty pounds; and, as a 
necessary consequence, the whole race of thieves were fostered into a 
steady advance from small offences to great, till they obligingly ventured 
upon some deed of more than common atrocity, which should bestow the 
blood-money upon the officers of the law who had so long petted and 
protected them. The system received a fatal blow in 1816, in the detection 
of three officers of the police, who had actually conspired to induce five 
men to commit a burglary for the purpose of obtaining the rewards upon 
their conviction. The highwaymen who infested the suburbs of the 
metropolis had been eradicated — they belonged to another age. Offences 
against the person were very rarely connected with any offences against 
property. But the uncertainty of punishment, the authorised toleration of 
small offenders, and the organised system of negotiation for the return of 
stolen property, had filled the metropolis with legions of experienced 
depredators. The public exhibitions of the most profligate indecency and 
brutality can scarcely be believed by those who have grown up in a 
different state of society. When Defoe described his Colonel Jack, in the 
days of his boyish initiation into vice, sleeping with other children amidst 
the kilns and glasshouses of the London fields, we read of a state of things 
that has long passed away. But, as recently as 1816, in Covent Garden 
market, and other places affording a partial shelter, hundreds of men and 
women, boys and girls, assembled together, and continued during the night 
in a state of shameless profligacy, which is described as presenting a scene 
of vice and tumult more atrocious than anything exhibited even by the 
lazzaroni of Naples. 


The brilliantly lighted, carefully watched, safe, orderly, and tranquil London 
of the present day presents as great a contrast to the London of 1816, as 
that, again, contrasted with the London of 1762, the year in which the 
Westminster Paving and Lighting Act was passed. Street robberies before 
that period were the ordinary events of the night. Security was the exception 
to the course of atrocity, for which the government applied no remedy but 
to hang. For half a century after this the metropolis had its comparative 
safety of feeble oil-lamps and decrepit watchmen. The streets were filled 
with tumultuous vagabonds; and the drowsy guardians of the night suffered 
every abomination to go on in lawless vigour, happy if their sleep were 


undisturbed by the midnight row of the drunken rake. In 1807 Pall Mall was 
lighted by gas. The persevering German who spent his own money and that 
of subscribers to his scheme had no reward. The original gas company, 
whose example was to be followed, not only by all England but by the 
whole civilised world, was first derided, and then treated in parliament as 
rapacious 
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monopolists, intent upon the ruin of established industry. The adventurers in 
gaslight did more for the prevention of crime than the government had done 
since the days of Alfred. 


pauperism; poor-law reform 


A committee of the house of commons was appointed in 1815 to inquire 
into the state of mendicity and vagrancy in the metropolis and its 
neighbourhood; and they continued their sittings in 1816, reporting minutes 
of the evidence in each year. Beyond these reports no legislative measure 
was adopted. The evidence went rather to show the amount of imposture 
than of destitution. To collect such evidence was an amusing occupation for 
the idle mornings of members of parliament. To inquire into the causes of 
destitution and its remedies would have been a far heavier task. The chief 
tendency of the evidence was to show how the sturdy beggar was a 
capitalist and an epicure; ate fowls and beefsteaks for supper, and despised 
broken meat; had money in the funds, and left handsome legacies to his 
relations. The witnesses, moreover, had famous stories of a lame impostor 
who tied up his leg in a wooden frame, and a blind one who wrote letters in 
the evening for his unlettered brethren ; of a widow who sat for ten years 
with twins who never grew bigger, and a wife who obtained clothes and 
money from eleven lying-in societies in the same year. But the committee 
had also some glimpses of real wretchedness amidst these exciting tales of 
beggar-craft — as old as the days of the old Abraham men. They heard of 
Calmel’s Buildings, a small court of twenty-four houses in the immediate 


335 Ragoas puts Arses and his children to death. Codomannus, great- 
grandson of Darius II, placed on the throne as Darius III. He has Bagoas put 
to death. 


334 Alexander crosses the Hellespont. Battle of the Granicus. Mysia, Lydia, 
Caria, and Lycia submit to the Greeks. 


333 Battles of Issus and Amanus. Phrygia, Cappadocia, and Cilicia submit 
to the Greeks ; also the whole of northern Syria. 


332 Alexander captures Tyre, — Phoenicia, Judea, and Samaria submit. 
Egypt goes over to the Greeks. Darius’ attempt to recover Asia Minor is 
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vicinity of Portman square, where more than seven hundred Irish lived in 
the most complete distress and profligacy; and they were told that the court 
was totally neglected by the parish; that it was never cleaned; that people 
were afraid to enter it from dread of contagion. In George Yard, 
Whitechapel, they were informed that there were two thousand people, 
occupying forty houses, in a similar state of wretchedness. Much more of 
this was told the committee; but the evil was exhibited and forgotten. 
Legislation for public health was unknown till 1848, except in the old laws 
of quarantine. Very much of what was called the vagrancy of the metropolis 
was a natural consequence of the administration of the Poor Laws 
throughout the kingdom. A large proportion of the money raised for the 
relief of the poor was expended in shifting the burden of their relief from 
one parish to another; and Middlesex kept a number of functionaries in 
active operation to get rid of the vagrants that crowded into London, by 
passing them out of the limits of the metropolitan county, to return, of 
course, on the first convenient occasion. As Middlesex worked under the 
law of settlement, so worked the whole kingdom. An intelligent foreigner, f 
who travelled in England in 1810, saw how the poor were repulsed from 
one parish to another “like infected persons. They are sent back from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, as criminals formerly in France, de brigade 
en brigade. You meet on the high-roads, I will not say often but too often, 
an old man on foot with his little bundle — a helpless widow, pregnant 
perhaps, and two or three barefooted children following her — become 
paupers in a place where they had not yet acquired a legal right to 
assistance, and sent away on that account to their original place of 
settlement.” This law of settlement was in full operation, playing its 
fantastic tricks from the channel to the Tweed, when tlie peace filled the 
land with disbanded seamen and other servants of war; and agricultural 
labourers, who could find no employ at home, were wandering, as it was 
called, to search for capital in some unknown region 
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where capital was seeking for labour. The statute of 1662, the foundation of 
the law of settlement, forbade this wandering, and gave a very amusing 
explanation of the ground of its prohibitions: “Whereas, by reason of some 
defects in the law, poor people are not restrained from going from one 
parish to another, and therefore do endeavour to settle themselves in those 
parishes where there is the best stock.” The great natural law of labour 
seeking exchange with capital was to be resisted by a law which declared 
that those who sought to effect this exchange were “rogues and vagabonds.” 
In this spirit agricultural parishes very generally came to the resolution of 
employing none but their own parishioners. “The immediate consequence 
of this determination was the removal of numbers of the most industrious 
families from homes where they had lived in comfort and without parish 
relief all their lives to a workhouse in the parish to which they belonged.” 


On the 28th of May Mr. Curwen, an intelligent agriculturist, brought the 
subject of the Poor Laws before the house of commons on a motion for the 
appointment of a committee of inquiry. Mr. Curwen had a plan — as many 
others had their plans. His scheme formed small part of the deliberations of 
the committee, which reported in 1817. Their recommendations for the 
remedy of the enormous evil of the existing Poor Laws did not penetrate 
beneath the surface. In 1816 the amount of poor rate levied was £6,937,425. 
This charge was at the rate of 12s. 4|rf. per head upon the population of 
England and Wales. The average annual expenditure for the relief of the 
poor had gradually increased from about two millions at the 
commencement of the war to seven millions at its close. A very large 
portion of the money that had been spent in fostering pauperism during the 
war years, by parish allowances in aid of wages, represents the amount of 
degradation and misery which the labourers endured, as compared with 
their unallowanced forefathers. The national debt represents in a great 
degree the money expended in unprofitable wars — the waste of capital 
upon objects that can only be justified by the last necessity, and which are 
the result of those evil passions which the improved knowledge and virtue 
of mankind may in time root out. In the same way, had the money expended 
upon fostering pauperism been raised upon loan, we should have had an 
amount of some two hundred millions, representing, in a like degree, the 
waste of capital expended in drying up the sources of industry and skill, and 
paying the alms of miserable indigence instead of the wages of contented 


labour. It is difficult to conceive a more complete state of degradation than 
the allowanced labourers exhibited in 1816. With the feudal servitude had 
passed away the feudal protection. The parish servitude imposed the 
miseries and contumelies of slavery, without its exemption from immediate 
care and future responsibility. The old workhouse system was as productive 
of evil in principle, though not in amount, as the allowance system. In the 
parish workhouses the consequences of want of classification and bad 
management operated with the greatest hardship upon children. Habits were 
formed in the workhouse which rendered the path to respectability almost 
inaccessible. These children were disposed of under the apprenticing 
system, and were doomed to a dreary period of servitude under some needy 
master who had been tempted in the first instance to take them by the offer 
of a small premium. The parochial plan of putting out children, with its 
attendant evils, was a necessary consequence of the want of training while 
in the workhouse. 


In 1807 Mr. Whitbread proposed to the house of commons a very large and 
comprehensive measure of Poor-law reform. The principles which he 
advocated were those of real statesmanship. To arrest the constant progress 
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of pauperism, he desired to raise the character of the labouring classes. He 
called upon the country to support a plan of general national education; he 
proposed a method under which the savings of the poor might be properly 
invested in a great national bank. At the period when Mr. Whitbread 
brought forward his plan of Poor-law reform, the system of mutual 
instruction, introduced by Lancaster and Bell, was attracting great attention. 
Too much importance was perhaps at first attached to the mechanical means 
of education then recently developed ; but the influence was favourable to 
the establishment of schools by societies and individuals. The government 
left the instruction of the people to go on as it might, without a single grant, 
for more than a quarter of a century. 


EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE: REFORMS 


From 1807 to the close of the war the legislature heard no word on the 
education of the people. The man who for forty-five years devoted much of 
his untiring energy to this great question had in 1816 come back to the place 
in the councils of the nation which he won in 1812 by a combination of 
industry and talent almost unprecedented. Henry Brougham had not been in 
parliament for three years. On the 21st of May, 1816, he moved for the 
appointment of a select committee ” to inquire into the state of the 
education of the lower orders of the people in London, Westminster, and 
Southwark.” The motion, which was brought forward with great caution by 
the mover, was unopposed. The committee made its first report on the 20th 
of June, having conducted its inquiries with more than usual activity. The 
energy of Mr. Brougham, who acted as chairman, gave a remarkable 
impulse to this important investigation. It was found that in the metropolis 
there were a hundred and twenty thousand children without the means of 
education. The principal labours of the committee had consisted in their 
examination of evidence as to the number and condition of the charity and 
parish schools destined for the education of the lower orders. The number 
of such institutions exceeded anything that could have been previously 
believed; but the expenditure of the funds was in many cases neither pure 
nor judicious. A few were educated and brought up — the many were 
neglected. In the country, instances of flagrant abuses had been heard of. 
Mr. Brougham’s report produced no hostile feelings on this occasion. In 
1818 the powers of inquiry granted to the committee were no longer 
confined to the metropolis. Then the larger question of the extension of 
education was merged in a furious controversy as to the amount of abuses 
in endowed charities, and the propriety of subjecting the higher schools, 
such as Eton and Winchester, and also colleges in the universities, to a 
searching inquiry into the nature of their statutes, and their adherence to the 
objects of their foundation. An act was subsequently passed, in 
consequence of the labours of the committee, to appoint commissioners to 
inquire concerning the abuse of charities connected with education; and by 
the second act the right of inquiry was extended to all charities, the 
universities and certain great foundation schools excepted. 


The education commission was thus merged in the charity commission. Of 
the great national benefits that resulted from that commission no one can 
doubt. But it may be doubted whether the controversial shape which the 
question of education assumed in 1818 did much to advance the disposition 
which prevailed in 1816 to provide a general system of popular instruction. 
From some unhappy prejudice — from apathy or from cowardice 
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— the education of the people made small legislative progress for twenty 
years. Perhaps the old fable of the sun and the wind experimenting upon the 
removal of the traveller’s cloak may afford us some solution of this 
problem. But the reports of the education committee were of the highest 
value in showing us the extent of instruction at the time of its labours. There 
were 18,500 schools, educating 644,000 children; of this number 166,000 
were educated at endowed schools, and 478,000 at unendowed schools, 
during six days of the week. This number was independent of Sunday- 
schools, of which there were 5,100, attended by 452,000 children; but, of 
course, many of these Sunday scholars were included in the returns of other 
schools. 


In the plan of Poor-law reform brought forward by Mr. Whitbread in 1807, 
he earnestly advocated the consideration of a mode by which the savings of 
the poor might be safely and profitably invested. Three or four years 
previous Mr. Malthus, in his Essay on Population? had argued that ” it 
might be extremely useful to have county banks, where the smallest sums 
would be received and a fair interest granted for them.” Mr. George Rose 
had, as early as 1793, legislated for the encouragement of friendly societies. 
In 1798 a bank for the earnings of poor children was established at Totten- 
ham; and this was found so successful that a bank for the safe deposit of the 
savings of servants, labourers, and others was opened at the same place in 
1804. Interest was here allowed to the depositors. A similar institution was 
founded at Bath in 1808. But the greatest experiment upon the possibility of 
the labouring poor making considerable savings was tried in Scotland. “The 


Parish Bank Friendly Society of Ruthwell” was established by the Rev. 
Henry Duncan in 1810. The first London savings-bank did not commence 
its operations till January, 1816. In the parliamentary session of 1816 Mr. 
Rose brought in a bill for the regulation of savings-banks, which was 
subsequently withdrawn for revision. Of the possible benefits of these 
institutions there could be no doubt in the minds of all men who were 
anxious to improve the condition of the people. “What a bubble!” wrote 
Cobbett. 


In the session of 1816 one step was made towards some improvement of 
that code which Blackstone termed “a bastard slip of the old forest laws; 
both productive of the same tyranny to the commons, but with this 
difference, that the forest laws established only one mighty hunter 
throughout the land; the game laws have raised a little Nimrod in every 
manor.” The attention of the house of commons was called to this subject in 
consequence of the murder of Colonel Berkeley’s gamekeeper by a gang of 
armed poachers; and a committee was appointed ” to take into consideration 
the laws relating to game.” They came to the resolution “that it is the 
opinion of this committee, that all game should be the property of the 
person upon whose lands such game should be found.” They contemplated 
the removal of the qualification to kill game — that law which had its 
beginning in the reign of Richard II, and which, perfected by the aristocratic 
legislators of the time of Charles II, required ” fifty times the property to 
enable a man to kill a partridge as to vote for a knight of the shire.” The 
committee of 1816 evidently pointed to the necessity of ” removing the 
restraints upon the sale of game.” It was not till after fifteen years of 
controversy that the statute of William IV dispensed with the qualification 
for killing game, and legalised its sale. The statute of the 9th of George IV, 
and that of William IV, rendered the law more stringent and effective 
against poaching, especially by night. The number of convictions under the 
acts for the preservation of game furnish no uncertain test, not only of the 
state of morals amongst the agricultural labourers, but of the presence or 
absence of those qualities which make the landed proprietor a 
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blessing or a curse to his humble neighbours. In the more daring and 
depraved of the population of the rural districts, the severe administration of 
the game laws produced a spirit such as was displayed in January, 1816, by 
the Berkeley poachers, who cried out, “Glory! glory!” when they had killed 
one gamekeeper and wounded six others. 


THE WRITINGS OF COBBETT 


The call for parliamentary reform seems to have made itself very feebly 
heard in the lower house in the session of 1816. With the exception of some 
four or five petitions that produced very slight discussion it would scarcely 
be thought, from an inspection of the parliamentary debates, that such a 
question agitated any part of the nation at all. On one occasion, in June, 
some members spoke very briefly upon the subject. One complained of the 
apathy with which the question was regarded in England; another (Mr. 
Brougham) mentioned the cause as ” opposed by some, deserted by others, 
and espoused by persons whose conduct excited no small degree of disgust 
out of doors.” But from this time the name of parliamentary reform became, 
for the most part, a name of terror to the government — to the elevated by 
rank and wealth — to the most influential of the middle classes. It became 
fearful from the causes which would have made it contemptible in ordinary 
times. It was “espoused by persons whose conduct excited no small degree 
of disgust out of doors.” It passed away from the patronage of a few 
aristocratic lovers of popularity, to be advocated by writers of “twopenny 
trash,” and to be discussed and organised by “Hampden clubs” of hungering 
philanthropists and unemployed “weaver boys.” Samuel Bamford17 says, 
“At this time the writings of William Cobbett suddenly became of great 
authority; they were read on nearly every cottage hearth in the 
manufacturing districts. Their influence was speedily visible.” 


Cobbett advocated parliamentary reform as the corrective of whatever 
miseries the lower classes suffered. A new order of politicians was called 
into action. “The Sunday-schools of the preceding thirty years” (says 
Bamford) had produced many working-men of sufficient talent to become 


readers, writers, and speakers in the village meetings for parliamentary 
reform; some also were found to possess a rude poetic talent, which 
rendered their effusions popular, and bestowed an additional charm on their 
assemblages; and by such various means, anxious listeners at first, and then 
zealous proselytes, were drawn from the cottages of quiet nooks and 
dingles, to the weekly read-ings and discussions of the Hampden clubs.” 
But let it be remembered, that though the Sunday-schools of the preceding 
thirty years had made some working-men readers, writers, and speakers, the 
mass of the labouring population were in the lowest state of ignorance, and 
were consequently ready to accept the crude and violent opinions of a few 
of their own class as the only true maxims of political action. The speakers 
at the village meetings echoed the strong words of Cobbett, without the 
qualifying prudence which generally kept that master of our language pretty 
safe in argument and phraseology. He was not the man to tempt a 
prosecution by a rash sentence that could have been construed into sedition. 


Up to the 2nd of November, 1816, Cobbett’s Weekly Political Register was 
a publication not addressed to the “cottage hearth,” but to persons who 
could afford to pay a shilling and a halfpenny weekly for a single octavo 
stamped sheet, printed in open type. His writings, singularly clear and 
argumentative, strong in personalities, earnest, bold, never halting between 
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two opinions, powerful beyond all anonymous writing from their rare 
individuality, would have commanded an extensive influence under any 
form of publication. But at the beginning of November, he announced his 
intention to print The Twopenny Register. We see, therefore, why, at the end 
of 1816, ” the writings of William Cobbett suddenly became of great 
authority, and were read on nearly every cottage hearth in the 
manufacturing districts.” Never before had any single writer in England 
wielded such a power. That his cheap Registers gave the discontent of the 
labouring classes a new direction cannot be doubted; that they did much to 
repress riot and outrage may fairly be conceded. But that they were 


scattering the seeds of a greater danger than the outrage and plunder of 
infuriated mobs cannot be denied. Their object was suddenly to raise up the 
great masses of labourers and mechanics into active politicians; to render 
the most impatient and uncontrollable materials of our social system the 
most preponderating. The danger was evident; the means of repression were 
not so clear. The effect of Cobbett’s writings may be estimated by the 
violence of his opponents, as well as by the admiration of his disciples. 
From the date of his twopenny Registers he was stigmatised as a 
“firebrand” — “a convicted incendiary.” ” Why is it that this convicted 
incendiary, and others of the same stamp, are permitted, week after week, to 
sow the seeds of rebellion, insulting the government, and defying the laws 
of the country? We have laws to prevent the exposure of unwholesome meat 
in our markets, and the mixture of dele-terious drugs in beer. We have laws 
also against poisoning the minds of the people, by exciting discontent and 
disaffection; why are not these laws rendered effectual, and enforced as 
well as the former?” The answer is very obvious. The laws, as they stood at 
the end of 1816, when this was written, could not touch William Cobbett. 
He knew well how to manage his strength. He risked no libels. He dealt 
with general subjects. He called upon the people to assemble and to 
petition. He exhorted the people against the use of force. He sowed the 
dragons’ teeth, it is true, but they did not rise up as armed men. They rose 
up in the far more dangerous apparition of the masses, without property, 
without education, without leaders of any weight or responsibility, 
demanding the supreme legislative power — the power of universal 
suffrage. The idea ceased to be a theory — it became a tremendous reality. 


HAMPDEN CLUBS; THE SPENCEANS 


In a report of a secret committee of the house of commons, presented on the 
19th of February, 1817, the Hampden clubs are described as ” associated 
professedly for the purpose of parliamentary reform, upon the most 
extended principle of universal suffrage and annual parliaments”; but that ” 
in far the greater number of them, and particularly in those which are 
established in the great manufacturing districts of Lancashire, 
Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire, and which are composed 
of the lower order of artisans, nothing short of a revolution is the object 
expected and avowed.” The testimony of Samuel Bamford shows that, in 


this early period of their history, the Hampden clubs limited their object to 
the attainment of parliamentary reform — a sweeping reform, indeed, but 
not what is understood by the term “revolution.” They contended for the 
right of every male above eighteen years of age, and who paid taxes, to vote 
for the election of members of parliament; and that parliaments should be 
elected annually. These demands Bamford ” describes as ” the moderate 
views and 
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wishes of the reformers of those days.” He adds: “It was not until we be- 
came infested by spies, incendiaries, and their dupes — distracting, 
misleading, and betraying — that physical force was mentioned amongst 
us. After that our moral power waned; and what we gained by the accession 
of demagogues, we lost by their criminal violence and the estrangement of 
real friends.” It would appear, however, that in Scotland, at a very early 
stage of the proceedings of reform clubs, that is in December, 1816, the 
mode in which large masses of men ordinarily look for the accomplishment 
of political changes was not so cautiously kept out of view. 


Of the Hampden club of London, Sir Francis Burdett was the chairman. 
Vanity, as well as misery, ” makes a man acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows.” Bamford, at the beginning of 1817, came to London as a delegate 
from the Middleton club, to attend a great meeting of delegates to be 
assembled in London. The Crown and Anchor tavern was the scene of these 
deliberations. There was Major Cartwright in the chair — a placid 
enthusiast, sincere in his belief that unmingled good would be the result of 
the great experiment which he had so long advocated. The chief supporters 
were Cobbett, with his shrewd self-possession and “bantering jollity”; and 
Hunt — “orator Hunt,” as he was called — the incarnation of an empty, 
blustering, restless, ignorant, and selfish demagogue. The great baronet was 
absent, and his absence provoked no little comment. But he was accessible 
in his own mansion. Samuel Bamford was awe-struck by the passionate 
bellowing of Hunt, frozen by the proud condescension of Sir Francis 


THE HISTORY OF PERSIA 


331 Alexander invades Assyria. Battle of Arbela which overthrows the 
Achcemenian Dynasty. Darius flees into jNIedia. Fall of Babylon 

and Susa. Pasagarda and Persepolis captured. 

330 Bessus, satrap of Bactria, seizes Darius and murders him. He calls 
liimself Artaxerxes IV, but finally falls into Alexander’s hands and 


is put to death. 


From the Capital at Sosa (Now in the Louvre) 


CHAPTER I. LAND AND PEOPLE 


The Persians were the first Aryans to achieve a great world empire within 
historic times. With them the Aryan race became dominant in the Western 
world, and it has so continued to the present time. The Persians themselves 
maintained first place among the nations only for about two centuries, or 
from the time of Cyrus until the Asiatic conquests of Alexander the Great. 
And the sceptre which they laid down was taken up by Western nations akin 
to them in speech, and passed on from one to another people of the same 
great Indo-Germanic race throughout the two and a half millenniums which 
separate the time of Cyrus from our own. But it is not only because of their 
kinship with European nations that the Persians are of interest. Their history 
has intrinsic importance. Theirs was unquestionably the mightiest empire 
the world had seen since secure history began. It extended from India on the 


Burdett, but charmed by the unaffected cordiality of Lord Cochrane. These 
were the chief actors in the procession scenes of the popular drama that was 
then under rehearsal. Other and more important parts were filled quite as 
appropriately. 


The Middleton delegate was introduced, amidst the reeking tobacco-fog of 
a low tavern, to the leading members of a society called the ” Spencean 
Philanthropists.” They derived their name from that of a Mr. Spence, a 
schoolmaster in Yorkshire, who had conceived a plan for making the nation 
happy, by causing all the lands of the country to become the property of the 
state, which state should divide all the produce for the support of the 
people. Socialism, in its extremist principles, is not a new doctrine. The 
schoolmaster was an honest enthusiast, who fearlessly submitted his plan to 
the consideration of all lovers of their species, and had the misfortune to be 
prosecuted for its promulgation in 1800. In 1816 “Spence’s plan” was 
revived, and the Society of Spencean Philanthropists was instituted, who 
held “sec-tional meetings,” and discussed “subjects calculated to enlighten 
the human understanding.” This great school of philosophy had its separate 
academies, as London was duly informed by various announcements, at 
“the Cock, in Grafton Street, Soho, ” and “the Mulberry Tree, Moorfields, ” 
and “the Nag’s Head, Carnaby Market,” and “No. 8, Lumber street, 
Borough.” At these temples of benevolence, where “every individual is 
admitted, free of expense, who will conduct himself with decorum,” it is not 
unlikely that some esoteric doctrines were canvassed, such as that ” it was 
an easy matter to upset government, if handled in a proper manner.” The 
committee of the Spenceans openly meddled with sundry grave questions 
besides that of a community in land; and, amongst other notable projects, 
petitioned parliament to do away with machinery. Amongst these fanatics 
some dangerous men had established themselves, such as Thistlewood, who 
subsequently paid the penalty of five years of maniacal plotting; and some, 
also, who were clearly in communication with the police, and hounded on 
the weak disciples of the Cock in Grafton street and the Mulberry Tree in 
Moorfields, to acts 
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of more real danger to themselves than to the public safety. If we are to 
believe the chief evidence in these transactions, John Castle, a man of the 
most disreputable character, who became a witness against the leading 
Spencean philanthropists, they had murderous designs of sharp machines 
for destroying cavalry, and plans for suffocating quiet soldiers in their 
barracks, destroying them as boys burn wasps’ nests; and schemes for 
taking the Tower, and barricading London bridge, to prevent the artillery 
coming from Woolwich. And there were to be five commanders to effect all 
these great movements of strategy — Mr. Thistlewood, Mr. Watson the 
elder, and Mr. Watson the younger, Mr. Castle, and Mr. Preston, who came 
the last in dignity “because he was lame.” And then there was to be a 
committee of public safety, who were to be called together after the soldiers 
were subdued — twenty-four good and true men. And then they calculated 
at what amount of public expense they could buy the soldiers, by giving 
them each a hundred guineas; and, upon an accurate computation, it was 
found that the purchase money would be somewhere about two millions, 
which would be nothing in comparison with the national debt, which would 
be wiped off. With this preparation, if we may believe the very questionable 
evidence of Mr. Castle, a meeting was held in Spa fields on the 15th of 
November. 


THE SPA-FIELDS RIOT (1816 A.D.) 


The district known as Spa fields, now covered with dwellings of industry 
and comfortable residences of the middle class, was, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and for some years afterwards, a large unenclosed 
space, utterly neglected and useless. A public house was there, called by the 
mysterious name of Merlin’s Cave; and thither Mr. Hunt came in a chariot 
with the Watsons and harangued a mob from the chariot roof, attended with 
a flag and cockades, and ” everything handsome.” After adjourning the 
meeting for a fortnight, Mr. Hunt and the chariot went away, drawn by the 
mob ; and the mob running the chariot against a wall, they all got out and 
walked. So innocently passed the first Spa-fields meeting — innocently, 
save that at a dinner at Mr. Hunt’s hotel in Bouverie street, where, as he 
represented the matter, the philanthropists having thrust themselves upon 


him very much against his will, the betrayer, Castle, gave a toast, which is 
too infamous to be repeated here, and was threatened to be turned out of the 
room, but quietly remained, and went into what was described as “a fox- 
Sleep.” But the 2nd of December, the day to which the first meeting was 
adjourned, closed not so peaceably. Mr. Hunt came to town from Essex in 
his tandem, and, as he passed along Cheapside, at “twenty minutes to one 
o’clock,” he was stopped by Mr. Castle, who was moving along with a 
considerable crowd; and the worthy man told him that the meeting had been 
broken up two hours, and that they were going to the Tower, which had 
been in their possession for an hour. The country squire, to whom “the 
boisterous hallooing of multitudes was more pleasing than the chinkling of 
the plough-traces, the bleating of lambs, or the song of the nightingale ” (in 
these terms Cobbett defended his friend for his aspirations after mob 
popularity), was not weak enough to believe the tempter; and his tandem 
went on to Spa fields, where the greatest number of people were collected 
together that he had ever beheld. But more active reformers were in Spa 
fields before Mr. Hunt. The Spencean philanthropists had provided a wagon 
for their own operations, and arrived on the ground considerably before the 
appointed hour of meeting, with banners and inscriptions, one of which 
was, ” The brave soldiers are our 
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friends! ” These men also brought arms and ammunition, which they 
deposited in their wagon. Mr. Watson the elder commenced a sufficiently 
violent address, and then his son followed him. The young madman, after 
declaim-ing against the uselessness of petition, cried out, “If they will not 
give us what we want, shall we not take it? Are you willing to take it? Will 
you go and take it? If I jump down amongst you, will you come and take it? 
Will you follow me?” And as at every question the encouraging “Yes” 
became louder and louder, and put down the dissentient “No,” he jumped 
from the wagon, seized a tri-coloured flag, and away rushed the mob to take 
the Tower. Two resolute men, the chief clerk of Bow street and a Bowstreet 
officer, had the boldness to attack this mob, and destroyed one of their 


banners, without any injury to themselves. The work of mischief 
necessarily went on. The young fanatic led his followers to the shop of a 
Mr. Beckwith, a gunsmith on Snow hill; and, rushing in, demanded arms. A 
gentleman in the shop remonstrated with him, and, without any pause, was 
immediately shot by him. Instantly some compunction seems to have come 
over this furious leader, and he offered to examine the wounded man, 
saying he was himself a surgeon. The assassin was secured, but the mob, 
who destroyed and plundered the shop, soon released him, and proceeded 
along Cheapside, where they fired their recently acquired arms, like 
children with a new plaything. They marched through the Royal Exchange, 
where they were met by the lord mayor, and several were secured. The city 
magistrates on this occasion behaved with a firmness which admirably 
contrasted with the pusillanimity of their predecessors in the riots of 1780. 
The courage of the lord mayor, Alderman Wood, and of Sir James Shaw, is 
worthy of honourable record; and it shows, not only the insignificancy of 
the so-called conspiracy, its want of coherence and of plan, but the real 
power of virtue in action to put down ordinary tumult. Sir James Shaw says: 
“On the 2nd of December last I was at the Royal Exchange at half-past 
twelve; I saw the mob first in Cornhill; the lord mayor and I went in pursuit 
of them; they crossed the front of the Royal Exchange; we rushed through 
the Royal Exchange to take them in front on the other side; the lord mayor 
and I having received information of prior occurrences, determined on 
putting them down. I seized several of them, and one flag of three colours, 
extended on a very long pole. I did not then perceive any arms... . The lord 
mayor and I went to meet the mob with Mr. White and two constables; we 
got five constables in all; the whole party consisted of eight.” Such is the 
way in which the beginnings of seditions ought to be met. Firmness such as 
this would have saved Bristol in 1832. After a further plunder of gunsmiths’ 
shops in the Minories, and the summoning of the Tower by some redoubted 
and unknown champion, who Bamford tells us was Preston, the insurrection 
fell to pieces, altogether from the want of cohesion in the materials of 
which it was composed. The only blood shed was that of the gentleman in 
Mr. Beckwith’s shop, who eventually recovered. A wretched sailor was 
convicted of the offence of plunder at the shop on Snow hill, and was 
hanged. The younger Watson escaped from his pursuers. The elder Watson 
was tried for high treason on the 9th of June. The trial lasted seven days. It 
was memorable from what Lord Campbell’’6 calls “the eccentric 


exuberance of Sir Charles Wetherell, and the luminous energy of Sergeant 
Copley,” who were assigned as counsel for the prisoner. The exposure of 
Castle, the spy, was so complete that the jury, without hesitation, returned a 
verdict of not guilty. Four other prisoners, who were to have been tried 
upon the same evidence, were at once acquitted.*1 
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A great national victory of this year, achieved as it also was on England’s 
favourite element and by the right arm of English conquests and triumphs, 
was better calculated than most events to cheer the public despondency. The 
piracies, man-stealing, butchery, and plunder which the Barbary states on 
the Mediterranean had been allowed to practise, had been for ages a 
standing reproach to Christendom. The dread of the naval power of England 
had for a long time secured British ships and subjects from the attacks of 
these barbarians ; and if now and then a British sailor was captured and sold 
into slavery, it was while serving under some foreign flag. There were not 
wanting among us men of narrow hearts and narrower heads, who would 
fain have left these Barbary corsairs undisturbed, considering the immunity 
of the British flag as a great commercial advantage over the other European 
nations ; but such thoughts found no place in the liberal mind of the nation; 
and Britain was the first to make a costly exertion for the abatement of a 
monstrous nuisance from which she herself was suffering nothing, and had 
nothing to fear. It has been well said (by Wallace J) that “the enterprise was 
still more distinguished for the generosity of its motives, than even for its 
brilliant success.” Early in the spring of this year Admiral Lord Exmouth, 
commanding in the Mediterranean, received orders to demand from the 
beys of Tripoli and Tunis, and the dey of Algiers, satisfaction and protection 
for the flags of the Ionian Isles, ” which the congress of Vienna had left 
under our protection,” and the flags of Naples and Sardinia, together with 
the total abandonment of Christian slavery. Tripoli and Tunis, taking 
counsel of their weakness, implicitly complied ; but Algiers, relying on her 


great strength, offered only a partial satisfaction for the past, and refused or 
temporised for the rest. 


Before taking any steps in fulfilment of his instructions, Lord Exmouth 
made all the arrangements necessary for an attack, which was to be the 
alternative if negotiations failed — a result much to be expected at Algiers, 
which had hitherto withstood so many formidable armaments. His lordship 
ordered Captain Warde of the Banterer to proceed to Algiers, and then 
carefully to observe the town and the nature of its defences, to draw a plan 
of the works on the seaward side, to take soundings, to make his 
observations on the anchorage, etc. “Lord Exmouth’s instructions on this 
occasion,” says Osier,* “which were written with his own hand, afforded an 
admirable illustration of the forethought with which he provided for every 
contingency, and which was the chief secret of his constant success.” 
Captain Warde performed his difficult and important service with wonderful 
skill and secrecy. 


The admiralty were greatly surprised when Lord Exmouth proposed to 
attack Algiers with only five sail of the line. Many naval officers, upon 
being consulted by the board, considered those works as altogether 
unassailable by ships. His lordship was offered any force he required, but he 
firmly adhered to his first demand ; for he had satisfied himself that five 
ships could destroy the great fortifications on the mole as effectually as a 
greater number, and with far more safety to themselves. After he had 
explained his plans, and marked the position which every ship was to 
occupy, the admiralty allowed him to act upon his own judgment. “All will 
go well,” said this brave sailor and most excellent man; “all will go well, as 
far at least as it depends on me. I know that nothing can resist a line-of - 
battle ships’ fire.” On the 9th of August the veteran was at Gibraltar. Here 
he found a Dutch squadron of five frigates and a corvette, commanded by 
Vice-Admiral the baron de Capellan, 
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who, on learning the object of the expedition, solicited and obtained leave 
to co-operate. On Tuesday, the 27th of August, they came in sight of 
Algiers. 


As the ships lay nearly becalmed, Lord Exmouth sent Lieutenant Burgess in 
a boat under a flag of truce with the terms dictated by the prince regent, and 
a demand for the immediate liberation of the British consul and some other 
persons whom the dey had cast into prison. At eleven o’clock a.m. 
Lieutenant Burgess was met outside the mole by the captain of the port, 
who received the communication and promised an answer in two hours. In 
the mean time a breeze springing up, the fleet stood into the bay and lay to, 
about a mile from the town. At two o’clock Lieutenant Burgess and the boat 
were seen returning with the signal that no answer had been given. The 
admiral’s ship, the Queen Charlotte, instantly telegraphed to the fleet, “Are 
you ready?” And instantly the affirmative signal was displayed from every 
ship, and they all, English and Dutch, frigates and ships of the line, bore up 
to their appointed stations. The Queen Charlotte led to the attack. There was 
to be no firing from her until she came to anchor. The Algerines, confident 
in the strength of their works, also reserved their fire; indeed, they expected 
to carry the flagship by boarding her from their numerous gunboats. The 
Queen Charlotte proceeded silently to her position; and at half-past two she 
anchored, by the stern, just half a cable’s length from the terrible mole- 
head. “The mole was crowded with troops, many of whom got upon the 
parapet to look at the ship; and Lord Exmouth, observing them as he stood 
upon the poop, waved to them to move away. As soon as the ship was fairly 
placed and her cables stoppered the crew gave three hearty cheers, such as 
Englishmen only can give. Scarcely had the sound of the last died away, 
when a gun was fired from the upper tier of the eastern battery, and a 
second and a third followed in quick succession. One of the shots struck the 
Superb. At the first flash Lord Exmouth gave the order, “Stand by!” at the 
second, “Fire!” The report of the third gun was drowned in the thunder of 
the Queen Charlotte’s broadside. 


The Algerines replied with the fire of nearly five hundred guns. The mole 
was filled with cannon, like the side of a line-of-battle ship, mostly 
disposed in a double tier, with ports below and embrasures above; but the 
eastern batteries, next the lighthouse, had an inner fortification, with a third 


tier of guns, making sixty-six in these eastern batteries alone. These 
different batteries on the mole mounted altogether about two hundred and 
twenty guns, eighteen being twenty-four or thirty-two pounders, and two of 
them being sixty-eight pounders, upwards of twenty feet long. All these 
guns were brought to bear point-blank upon Lord Exmouth’s ships of the 
line. Some of his lordship’s frigates and some of the Dutch frigates took up 
positions which three-deckers might have been justly proud of. There were 
a few bomb-vessels, whose shells were thrown with admirable precision by 
the marine artillery. There was no lack of courage and resolution on the part 
of the corsairs. Shortly after the commencement of the battle their flotilla of 
gunboats most daringly advanced to board the Queen Charlotte and the 
Leander. At first the smoke covered and concealed them, but so soon as 
they were seen a few well-directed shot sent thirty-three out of thirty-seven 
of these Algerine gunboats to the bottom. At four o’clock a large Algerine 
frigate was boarded and set on fire. As she burst into a flame Lord Exmouth 
telegraphed to the fleet the animating signal, “Infallible!” Before seven 
o’clock all the vessels in port, except a brig and a schooner, were burning 
fast to the water’s edge. As for the tremendous works on the mole-head, 
they had been ruined by the single fire of the Queen Charlotte a very few 
minutes after the combat had 
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commenced. The fleet slackened their fire towards night, while the guns of 
the enemy became silent, and when the necessity was felt of husbanding 
their ammunition. The expenditure had been beyond all precedent. Our 
ships had fired nearly 118 tons of powder and 50,000 shot, weighing more 
than 500 tons of iron, besides 960 thirteen-and ten-inch shells. Such a fire, 
close, concentrated, and well directed as it was, nothing could resist. The 
mighty sea defences of Algiers, with great part of the town itself, were 
shattered and crumbled to ruins. 


As the night darkened the breeze freshened, and a tremendous storm of 
thunder and lightning came on, with torrents of rain ; while the flaming 


ships and storehouses illuminated all the ruins on shore, which increased 
the awful-ness of the scene. In scarcely any former general action had the 
casualties been so great in proportion to the force employed. In the British 
ships 128 were killed and 690 wounded; and the Dutch, who had behaved 
most gallantly, had 13 killed and 52 wounded. The veteran commander-in- 
chief escaped most narrowly ; he was struck in three places, and a cannon- 
shot tore away the skirts of his coat, breaking one of the glasses and bulging 
the rim of the spectacles in his pocket. 


On the 28th, at daylight, Lieutenant Burgess was sent on shore with a flag 
of truce, and with the same demands he had carried the preceding morning; 
our bomb-vessels at the same time resuming their positions. Lord Exmouth 
was immediately given to understand that all his demands would be 
submitted to. On the morning of the 29th Captain Brisbane, of the flagship, 
went on shore, and had a conference with the humbled and astounded dey. 
The negotiations were intrusted to Sir Charles Penrose. They were very 
short, for the Algerines could do nothing but submit and agree. The chief 
conditions were: the abolition of Christian slavery forever, the surrender of 
all their slaves of whatever nation, and the dey’s humble and public apology 
in person for the insult he had given to the British flag. 


Three thousand Christians were delivered from slavery and sent to their 
own countries and homes. Leaving a ship to receive a few more, Lord 
Exmouth sailed for England on the 3rd of September. Scarcely Nelson 
himself had been in hotter fires than Exmouth, yet his lordship declared that 
he had never been under a fire so hot and terrible as this at Algiers. ” The 
fire all round the mole,” said he,fc “looked like pandemonium. I never saw 
anything so grand and so terrific ; for I was not on velvet, for fear they 
would drive on board us. Their copper-bottoms floated full of fiery hot 
charcoal and were red-hot above the surface, so that we could not hook on 
our fire-grapnels to put the boats to, and could do nothing but push out fire- 
booms and spring the ship off by our warps, as occasion required. I never 
Saw any set of men more obstinate at their guns, and it was superior fire 
only that could keep them back. To be sure, nothing could stand before the 
Queen Charlotte’s broadside. Everything fell before it; and the Swedish 
consul assures me we killed above five hundred at the very first fire, from 
the crowded way in which their troops were drawn up, four deep, above the 


gunboats, which were also full of men. I believe they are within bounds 
when they state their loss at seven thousand men.” 


THE FIVE ACTS (1817 A.D.) 


With the commencement of 1817 the public depression occasioned by the 
reverses which peace had so unexpectedly introduced was not alleviated. 
Industry in all its commercial and agricultural departments was still under 
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arrest, and bankruptcies continued to multiply : the rich were suffering 
under the high price of the common necessaries of life and an income-tax of 
10 per cent. ; while the working classes, whose wages had fallen from 
fifteen to five shillings a week, could scarcely procure the scantiest means 
of living. The prevalent poverty and distress was laid hold of as an 
opportunity to propagate a spirit of discontent and disloyalty ; and both 
from the press and the platform, remedies of the most anarchical and 
destructive kind continued to be recommended by mischievous 
demagogues, who attempted to demonstrate that no relief could be obtained 
unless the present order of things was swept away and a new government 
established. These evils were sacUy acknowledged in the speech from the 
throne at the opening of parliament, on the 28th of January; and in reference 
to those attempts which were making to take advantage of such a state of 
things, for the purposes of rebellion and change, it was announced that no 
precautions would be omitted for preserving the public peace and 
counteracting the designs of the disaffected. A melancholy comment upon 
this speech followed on the regent’s return ; for as he passed through the 
park he was assailed by the mob with loud clamours and revilings ; stones 
and other missiles were thrown at his carriage, and from the manner in 
which the windows were broken, it was alleged that this effect must have 
been produced by bullets discharged from an air-gun. This alarming fact 
was announced in the afternoon in the house of lords by Lord Sidmouth, 
secretary for the home department, and the two houses by proclamation 


east, to the extreme confines of Asia on the west and the northwest, and 
beyond them to include Egypt. It even threatened at one time, through the 
subjugation of Greece, to invade Europe as well, and numberless writers 
have moralised on the great change of destiny that would have fallen to the 
lot of Western civilisation, had this threat been made effective. All such 
moralising of course is but guess-work, and it may be questioned whether 
most of it has any validity whatever. For the truth seems to be that the 
Persians were much more nearly akin to the European intellect than a study 
of their descendants of recent generations would lead one to suppose. It is 
everywhere conceded that they sprang from the same stock, and their most 
fundamental traits show many points of close resemblance. Thus it is matter 
of record that the Persians differed widely from the Hamitic or Semitic 
conquerors, both in their methods of warfare and in their treatment of 
conquered enemies. The Semites, in particular, were notoriously cruel and 
unimaginative in their treatment of fallen foes. The word ” unimaginative ” 
is here used advisedly, for it would seem as if nothing but curiously 
defective imagination could permit one human being to treat another in the 
atrocious manner which characterised the conquerors of the Semitic race — 
-not merely the Babylonians and Assyrians, but the Hebrews as well, as the 
history of David only too amply illustrates. 


The paragraph in which David’s treatment of the people of the conquered 
city of Rabbah, as recorded, is a fair sample of the usual fortunes of war 
that fell to the lot of the victims of a Semitic nation. 
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” And he brought forth the people that were therein, and put them under 
saws, and under harrows of iron, and under axes of iron, and made them 
pass through the brick-kilns, and thus he did unto all the children of 
Ammon.” 


But the Persians, on the other hand, be it recorded to their credit, did not as 
a rule resort to such atrocities. Such rules as this must indeed always be 


offered a reward of £1,000 for the apprehension of the daring perpetrators. 
But they could never be found ; the air-gun was supposed to exist only in 
apprehension, and it was declared that insult rather than assassination had 
been the purpose of the mob, who had used no worse weapons than stones 
or gravel. 


On the following day there was fierce altercation in both houses on this 
subject of alarm; and while it was ridiculed by Lord Dudley under the title 
of the “pop-gun plot,” the opposition both in the lords and the commons 
saw in it nothing more than an argument for retrenchment in every 
department of government. Further discussion was suspended by the 
intimation of Lord Sidmouth, that in three days he should present a message 
from the prince regent on the subject of the alleged defection of large 
bodies of the people. The message was delivered on the 3rd of February, 
and on its being referred to a secret committee of both houses, they made 
their reports on the 18th and 19th. In these a declaration was given of the 
general state of the country, and of the societies or clubs either existing or to 
be established throughout the whole of Great Britain, which, under the 
pretext of parliamentary reform, had for their main object the eversion of all 
law, religion, and morality, and the plunder of all property. After detailing at 
length the several districts in which these associations existed, and the 
variety of their aims and principles, but all sufficiently revolutionary and 
dangerous, the panic became so great that no measures were thought too 
stringent for the prevention of the evil. Accordingly, five bills, called the 
“Five Acts,” were introduced and passed by large majorities, who seem at 
the moment to have thought that no sacrifice could be too great when the 
state itself was on the point of perishing. They were as follows: 1. A bill to 
extend to the person of the prince regent the act for the better protection of 
his majesty’s person. 2. A bill to revive the act of 1795 against seditious 
meetings. 3. A bill to revive the act of 39 George III against corresponding 
societies. 4. A bill to revive the act against such as seduce soldiers and 
sailors. 5. A bill to suspend the habeas corpus act. All these were 
successively carried before the end of March. The last and most dangerous 
of them all, which gave to the execu-REACTION AND REFORM 507 
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tive power the despotic privilege of imprisoning without trial, was not 
carried without a struggle, in which Earl Grey, Lord Wellesley, Lord 
Darnley, Sir Arthur Pigott, and other members of both houses, distinguished 
themselves by their opposition to the measure. Although the suspension of 
the habeas corpus act was decreed, it was to continue in force only till the 
1st of July; and it only passed in consequence of the fresh alarms of 
meetings and conspiracies with which the ears of parliament had been 
assailed. The event dismayed the leaders and orators of reform who had 
been so active and so loud in the propagation of their doctrines; and they 
either retired into obscurity or maintained a cautious silence. Even Cobbett, 
the boldest as well as ablest of them all, was fain to withdraw to America 
until the season of danger had expired. 


TROOPS WITHDRAWN FROM FRANCE (1818 A.D.) 


The chief political event by which the year 1818 was signalised was the full 
and complete reconciliation of the allied powers with France by 
withdrawing their army of occupation. This occupation was a painful 
reminis-cence of past wars and mutual injuries; it was galling to a high- 
spirited people like the French; and as long as it was continued there was no 
assurance to Europe of international amity or a lasting peace. According to 
the terms of the original treaty, this military hold upon France would have 
continued two years longer, had not the present stability of the Bourbon 
throne and the general tranquillity given assurance that such a precaution 
was no longer required. A congress was therefore assembled at Aix-la- 
Chapelle during the autumn of the current year, where the emperor of 
Russia, the king of Prussia, and the emperor of Austria, with their principal 
ministers, the duke of Wellington and the representatives of some other 
powers, agreed that the army of occupation might be safely withdrawn, and 
the nation left to its own control. A negotiation to this effect was 
accordingly opened by the allied sovereigns with Louis XVII; the 
pecuniary obligations of France were discharged, and the army, with its 
commander, the duke of Wellington, was recalled in October, after having 
been in France three years. 


REFORMS OF 1819 


The beginning of the year 1819 was signalised by the opening of the new 
parliament, which assembled on the 14th of January, and Mr. Manners 
Sutton was reelected speaker without competition. A very important subject 
of this session was the revision of the criminal code. The sanguinary 
character of English law had long been a wonder and reproach among 
foreigners, as well as a matter of regret among the reflective people of 
England; and it was felt that the time had come when the frequency of 
capital punishments might very safely be diminished. Repeatedly the 
subject had been brought before parliament by that upright and talented 
lawyer, Sir Samuel Romilly; but in consequence of his death in the 
preceding year, it was now adopted and advocated with equal ability by Sir 
James Mackintosh. The time also was favourable, on account of a petition 
from the corporation of London complaining of the increase of crime, and 
pointing out the advantage that might accrue from the commutation of 
capital punishments for others of less severity. This momentous inquiry it 
was resolved to consign to a committee employed upon the examination of 
prison discipline, when, on the following day, Sir James Mackintosh 
proposed that the examination of the penal code 
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should have a distinct committee of its own. After showing the subterfuges 
which the severity of the laws occasioned, and the difficulty of obtaining a 
conviction, in consequence of which the worst culprits escaped and the 
Statutes became a dead letter, he explained his views of those circumstances 
under which alone capital punishment should be administered, whereby not 
less than one hundred and fifty offences needed to be expunged from the 
catalogue. His motion was carried, and before the end of the session a 
committee of inquiry was formed, of which he was appointed chairman. 


Another very momentous affair of this session was the consideration of the 
national currency. The commencement of the war in 1793, and the re-turn 
of peace in 1815, had equally produced an abrupt diversion of capital, 
which was keenly felt by the productive classes, and finally by the whole 


community. To this was added the want of money accommodations during 
the period of agricultural distress, in consequence of the Bank of England, 
at the return of peace, having been obliged to reduce its paper circulation, 
from the apprehension of soon being called upon to pay in gold. Country 
bankers were in like manner compelled to limit their issues, until the 
question of the resumption of cash payments by the Bank of England 
should be settled. It was no wonder that a subject of such vital importance 
to every individual should have given rise to about fifty debates and 
conversations in both houses of parliament. The principal parts of the 
government plan, which was finally adopted, were the following: That it 
was expedient that the restrictions on payments in cash by the bank should 
be continued beyond the 5th of July, 1819, the term fixed by law; that a 
definite period should be fixed for the termination of the restriction, and 
that in the mean time certain preparatory measures should be taken ; that 
provision should be made for the gradual repayment to the bank of 
£10,000,000 of its advances for the public service; that from the 1st of 
February, 1820, the bank should be obliged to give in exchange for its notes 
gold, assayed and stamped, in quantities of not less than sixty ounces, at the 
rate of 81s. per ounce; that from the 1st of October, 1820, it should be 
obliged to pay gold for its notes in the same manner, at the rate of 79s. 6rf. 
per ounce; that after the 1st of May, 1821, the rate should be 77s. 10%d. per 
ounce; that from the 1st of May, 1823, the bank should pay its notes on 
demand, in the legal coin of the realm; and that the laws prohibiting the 
melting and exportation of the coin should be repealed. 


THE MANCHESTER RIOTS (1819 A.D.) 


The session was closed by the regent in person, on the 13th of July. In the 
close of his speech he adverted to the seditious spirit still at work in the 
manufacturing districts; and notwithstanding the self-gratulations of 
ministers at the opening of parliament, the existence of such a spirit was too 
notorious to be denied. The extravagant hopes which the many had founded 
upon the return of peace had been disappointed; for its benefits, instead of 
being instant and immediate, were of slow growth, while low wages and 
high-priced provisions were still the order of the day. Under such 
circumstances it was easy for restless demagogues to persuade the ignorant 
multitudes that their continued depression arose from a corrupt court, a 


venal ministry, and unjust taxes; and that the blessing of peace and the fruits 
of their own industry could not be realised until these obstacles were 
removed. It was even queried in their more private meetings, whether the 
people had not a right to destroy the Bank of England, and to equalise all 
classes by an agrarian 
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division of the landed property of the country. In such a state of things the 
government could not look tranquilly on, or its adherents be without alarm; 
and the commencement of open strife and bloodshed was nothing more than 
a question of time and place, which circumstances were sure to settle. This 
was done at Manchester on the 16th of August, 1819. The reformers of that 
city having convened a great public meeting on the 9th, with the object of 
proceeding, in their own way, to the choice and election of a parliamentary 
representative, were apprised by the magistrates that the object was illegal, 
and that such meeting was illegal; upon which the design was modified, and 
a meeting convened for the 16th to petition for a sweeping reform in 
parliament. 


A little before noon on the 16th the first body of reformers began to arrive 
on the scene of action, which was a piece of ground called St. Peter’s Field. 
These persons bore two banners surmounted with caps of liberty, and 
bearing the inscriptions — “No Corn Laws,” “Annual Parliaments,” 
“Universal Suffrage,” “Vote by Ballot.” The flags, after being paraded 
round the field, were planted on a wagon, on which the orators of the day 
had taken their stand; but other flags appeared and remained stationary in 
different parts of the crowd. Numerous large bodies of radicals continued to 
arrive from the towns in the neighbourhood of Manchester till about one 
o’clock, all preceded by flags, and many of them came up in regular 
marching order, five deep, as if they had been well drilled and trained. Two 
clubs of female reformers advanced, one of them numbering more than 150 
members, and bearing a white silk banner. There was a body of reformers 
who timed their steps to the sound of a bugle, with much of a disciplined 


air; there was another that had assumed the motto of the illustrious Wallace, 
“God armeth the patriot.” The multitude now amounted to a number 
roundly computed at eighty thousand, and the arrival of the hero of the day 
was impatiently looked for by the radicals. Nothing less than a fearful riot, 
with murder and plunder, was expected by the merchants, mill-owners, and 
the prosperous classes generally. At last orator Hunt made his appearance, 
and, after a rapturous greeting, was invited to preside. Mounting a 
scaffolding, he be-gan to harangue his admirers. A band of special 
constables who had taken up a position on the field without resistance now 
disposed themselves so as to form a line of communication from a house 
where the magistrates were sitting to the stage or platform erected for Mr. 
Hunt. 


The orator had not proceeded far when the appearance of the yeomanry 
cavalry advancing at a brisk trot excited a panic in the outskirts of the 
meeting. The civic force entered the inclosure, and after pausing for a 
minute to recover their disordered ranks, they drew their swords and 
brandished them in the air. The multitude, by the direction of their leaders, 
gave three cheers, to show that they were undaunted by this intrusion, and 
the orator had just resumed his speech to assure the people that this was 
only a trick to disturb the meeting, and exhorted them to stand firm, when 
the yeomanry dashed into the crowd, making for the platform. That 
immense mob offered no resistance ; they fell back on all sides, overturning 
one another. The commanding officer approached orator Hunt, and 
brandishing his sword, told him that he was his prisoner. Some of the 
yeomanry then cried out, ” Have at their flags!” and upon this the troop 
began to strike down the banners raised in various parts of the fields, 
cutting to right and left to get at them. The people scampered off in all 
directions, and the yeomanry spurred after them, losing all command of 
temper. There was then a dreadful scene of confusion; numbers were 
trampled under the feet of men and horses; many 
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women as well as men were cut down by sabres; several were slain on the 
spot, and among these were a peace officer and a female — for the 
undisciplined heroes scarcely knew what they were doing, and slew where 
they wished to save. The whole number of persons more or less injured was 
set down at between three hundred and four hundred; but it should appear 
that this number was exaggerated by the suffering party, and that nine- 
tenths of the injuries received were of a very trifling nature. In their retreat 
the reformers threw stones and brickbats at the yeomanry. It is said that 
some stones were thrown in the same direction before the yeomen charged 
the people, and that the riot act was read by the magistrates before a sword 
was used; but some doubt rests upon one, if not upon both, of these 
assertions. The yeomanry was chiefly composed of a set of hot-headed 
young men belonging to rich families, who entertained a too great contempt 
and dislike of spinners, and weavers, and dyers, machine makers, and other 
artisans, who made up the reform assemblage. The riot act was read, but it 
seems to have been read when nobody could hear it. In less than ten 
minutes from the first charge of the yeomanry the ground was entirely 
cleared of its former occupants, and was filled by various bodies of military, 
both horse and foot. Mr. orator Hunt, with the broken staves of two of his 
banners carried in mock procession before him, was hurried before the 
magistrates, who sent him to prison on a charge of high treason. 


THE SIX ACTS (1820 A.D.) 


As soon as the news of this riot and its suppression reached London a 
cabinet council was held ; and acting on the partial statements of the 
despatch, the thanks of government were returned to the magistrates, and to 
all the military engaged, for their prompt and efficient conduct in the affair. 
This was a signal for the opponents of government and friends of reform in 
London ; and at a numerous meeting held in the palace yard, Westminster, 
on the 2nd of September, at which Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. John Cam 
Hobhouse, his colleague in the representation of Westminster, were the 
principal speakers, the affair of Peter’s Field was denounced as a massacre, 
and a foul attempt to destroy the liberties of Englishmen; and an address 
founded on these resolutions was sent to the prince regent. The opposite 
party were provoked by the occasion to call meetings of their own, in which 
counter addresses were drawn up, justifying the suppression of the 


Manchester meeting, and offering to raise yeomanry corps for the support 
of government and the maintenance of public order. Under such auspices 
the prisoners were brought to trial; but the capital charge of treason against 
them was abandoned, and imprisonment, from one to two years and a half, 
was the utmost punishment inflicted upon five of the chief leaders of the 
meeting. Still the alarm had been too great and the supporters of 
government were too numerous to allow the present state of affairs to go on 
unchecked; and to obtain the restoration of order and secure the 
inviolability of their own property they were but too ready to place an 
undue power in the hands of the ministry. The well-known “Six Acts” were 
introduced, and were carried by large majorities through both houses. In the 
lords they were proposed by Viscount Sidmouth ; in the commons by Lord 
Castlereagh. They consisted of the following bills: 1. To take away the right 
of traversing in cases of misdemeanor. 2. To punish any person found guilty 
on a second conviction of libel, by fine, imprisonment, and banishment for 
life. 3. For preventing seditious meetings, requiring the names of seven 
householders to the requisition which, in future, 
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convened any meeting for the discussion of subjects connected with church 
or state. 4. To prohibit military training, except under the authority of a 
magistrate or lord-lieutenant. 5. To subject cheap periodical pamphlets on 
political subjects to a duty similar to that on newspapers. 6. To give 
magistrates the power of entering houses by night or by day, for the purpose 
of seizing arms believed to be collected for unlawful purposes. The only 
one of these bills which passed without opposition was that for the 
prevention of secret military training. The entering of houses by night, and 
the restrictions on the press, were strongly objected to. These acts were to 
continue in force for the term of five years. 


The year 1820 commenced with gloomy auspices in the political horizon. 
On the 23rd of January the humane, benevolent, and popular duke of Kent 
died, leaving behind him an infant daughter, Alexandrina Victoria. Only six 


days after the duke’s death the great bell of St. Paul’s again sent forth its 
deep knell, to announce a demise of still higher importance, for his father, 
the king of the realm, had departed. 


DEATH OF GEORGE III (1820 A.D.) 


George III died in Windsor Castle on the night of Saturday, the 29th of 
January, 1820, in the eighty-second year of his age, and (counting the ten 
years of the regency) in the sixtieth year of his reign. For some years before 
his death he had been totally blind; and it does not appear that any 
temporary return of reason allowed him to comprehend and rejoice at the 
issue of the momentous struggle in which he left his country engaged in 
1810, when his mal-ady drove him into retirement. We only know that 
when others desponded his hopes were high, and that, so long as he had 
reason, he never despaired of the final triumph of England. No man within 
his realms had a more thoroughly English heart, or a more ardent desire to 
promote the welfare of the people and the interests and honour of the 
country. Unpopular in his youth and earliest government, he became 
endeared to the people in the midst of the misfortunes of the first American 
war; and perhaps no sovereign had ever been more popular than he was 
during the last twenty-five years of his reign. Nearly every circumstance 
concerning him which has been brought to light of late years, and nearly 
every conversation which has been reported, or letter written by him which 
has been published, have tended to clear away the prejudices of former 
times, and to raise our estimate, not merely of the goodness of his heart and 
intentions, but also of the powers of his intellect, and of his capacity for 
public business.’ 


THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE IV (1820 A.D.) 


The accession of George IV to the throne was merely nominal, for virtually 
he had been king for the last ten years ; but the glories of his regency, 
through the success of our arms, had eclipsed whatever could be expected 
from his sovereignty, surrounded as he was by political and domestic 
troubles, which his new position could only tend to aggravate. He had also 
passed the bright meridian of life, and at the period of his accession was 
laid upon a bed of sickness, from which it was at one time feared he would 
never rise. Even his assumption of the royal title was accompanied with a 


great embarrassment. George IV was king, but who was queen of Great 
Britain? In the alter- 


[‘ “Expressed in concise terms,” says Aubray,* “the long reign of George 
III comprises sixty years of blundering, injustice, and repression.” 
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ation of the form of prayer in the church service the name of her who was 
legally queen consort had been omitted; and as princess of Wales her 
allowance from the civil list had ceased with the death of George III. It was 
now asked in parliament whether she, their queen, was to be supported 
according to her high station, or left to wander in beggary through foreign 
lands. It was a perplexing question both for her friends and enemies, as the 
former saw no need for the claim of a title which they considered as hers by 
law already, while the latter were unwilling to concede it. A vote, therefore, 
of a royal yearly allowance was passed in her favour without a division, but 
also without specifying her royal right and title to such allowance. On the 
close of parliament, by commission, on the 28th of February, the lord 
chancellor, in his speech on the occasion, turned the public attention into a 
new channel by announcing that a fearful conspiracy had just been detected, 
sufficient to open the eyes of the most sceptical to the dangers in which the 
country was involved. The danger alluded to was the Cato-street 
conspiracy. 1 


THE CATO-STREET CONSPIRACY (1820 A.D.) 


For some time before the Manchester massacre of August, 1819, there had 
been a subsidence of the sedition and rebellious intentions of the sufferers 
and demagogues who had caused a panic to the government and a portion 
of the country magistracy of England and Scotland. The extensive 
conspiracy supposed by the ruling powers had never existed, and the 
separate parties of malcontents who had employed the leisure and relieved 
the painful thoughts of poverty in seditious movements had become tired of 


taken with certain qualifications, for there were, unfortunately, cases in 
which the Persian conqueror inflicted upon an enemy a vengeance almost 
comparable to the Semitic type. But this was rare, except in the case of 
rebels; and not usual even with these, and it must be remembered on the 
other hand, that the records of Western nations are not altogether free from 
similar charges of cruelty. On the whole, the conduct of such great Persian 
leaders as Cyrus the Great and Darius I, will perhaps compare favourably 
with that of any European conqueror. 


Another very essential point in which the Persians of the early day bore a 
close resemblance to Europeans of the later generation, is in regard to their 
religion. It is admitted on all hands that in its original or uncorrupted form 
the religion of the Persians was of a very high type. It was embodied in a 
creed at a very early day, possibly not later than 1000 B.C., by the great 
prophet Zoroaster. Like the other great religions, it grew by accretion, and 
came to have linked with it a set of myths and fables that are difficult to 
ascribe to their particular periods of origin. We are not even sure within 
perhaps five hundred years of the exact time when Zoroaster lived, but this 
is of comparatively little consequence when one reflects that a great religion 
is always a slow growth, and that any particular religious teacher to whom 
it may be ascribed, after all, has done nothing more than focalise the 
national tendency, or form a centre about which the ideas and tendencies of 
an epoch may crystallise. 


In the case of the Zoroastrian religion, it was finally given tangible and 
permanent expression in the pages of the Zendavesta or sacred book of the 
Persians. The national spirit given expression is, as has been said, in many 
ways of a high order. It has sometimes been doubted whether any religion 
in its last analysis is ever otherwise than monotheistic. Be that as it may, it 
seems quite clear that the early religion of the Persians was almost a pure 
monotheism, nor did it in its later stages depart more widely from the 
monotheistic type than has been the case, at some stage of its development, 
with every other great religion of which we have any knowledge. Thus the 
Zoroastrian system admits a sun-god, Mithra, who is the creator of the god 
of Light, Ormuzd, and of the god of Darkness, Ahriman. Here, at first 
glance, there seems to be clearly a trinity of gods of practicallj’ equal 
power. But when we try to get close to the thought of this creed, we find 


fruitless efforts, of disappointment in their leaders, and of that failure in 
combination which is the invariable lot of the ill-informed and 
inexperienced when they aim at objects too large for their powers. Their 
funds fell off; their drillings ceased from non-attendance ; and they dropped 
back into their sad homes, to mutter there their discontents or wait for better 
days. But the Manchester affair and the subsequent proceedings roused 
them again as by an express summons, and during the months of 
September, October, and November there was a busy reorganisation of the 
associations of the discontented, who put aside their mutual quarrels to 
carry on the grand one with the government. It was in November that Sir 
Herbert Taylor, who held a high office in the establishment of the king, was 
accosted at Windsor by a man named Edwards, who kept a small shop at 
Eton for the sale of plaster casts, and who gave information of a desperate 
plot against the ministers. This information was, of course, immediately 
communicated to Lord Sidmouth. Edwards was taken into the pay of the 
home office; and the police were employed to verify his statements during 
the months when he stimulated the purposes of the conspirators, and 
received their confidence, in order to betray them, day by day, to his 
paymasters. It was after the affair became known to the government, that an 
emissary of Oliver the spy appeared at Middleton and elsewhere, and told 
of other agents who were going about the country with the same 
commission — to engage the discontented to join in the plot of Thistlewood 
and his comrades to assassinate the ministers, seize the Bank, the Mansion 
House, and the Tower, and establish a provisional government. The 
discontented refused to join. The scheme was too horrible and too foolish. 
In the end it appeared that the number involved was very small ; so small, 
that the affair would scarcely deserve a place in history, but for the atrocity 
of the plan, and the illustration the event affords of the working of the spy 
system adopted by the government of the day. 
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The leader, Thistlewood, was a desperate man; too vindictive about his 
private wrongs to make much pretence of patriotism. He had been engaged 


with the Watsons, and acquitted on his trial for that matter. After his 
acquittal, he had sent a challenge to Lord Sidmouth; and this piece of 
audacity had procured him a year’s imprisonment. He came out of jail 
thirsty for the blood of the minister. He drew about him a few ignorant and 
desperate men; and they would have attempted the deed at once — in the 
autumn of 1819 — but for a series of accidents which delayed the 
enterprise, and gave time for an aggravation of their wickedness by the arts 
of Edwards the informer. When the affair had been delayed till Christmas, 
there came the dispersion of the intended victims for the holidays; and then 
the death of the king and the duke of Kent, and the royal funerals ; and 
perhaps Edwards, who furnished the party with so much information about 
the ministers, might have told the conspirators how uncertain was the tenure 
of office by their enemies, who were very near going out immediately on 
the accession of George IV, on account of their refusal to procure him a 
divorce from his queen. The first record of the existence of the plot is ina 
note from the duke of Wellington of the 5th of January, wherein he states 
that he had “just heard that Lord Sidmouth had discovered another 
conspiracy.” On Saturday, February 19th, it was resolved by the gang to 
murder the ministers, each at his own house; and without further delay, as 
their poverty would not allow them to wait any longer. On the Tuesday, 
however, Edwards informed them that there was to be a cabinet dinner at 
Lord Harrowby’s the next day. Thistlewood sent out for a newspaper to see 
if this was true; and, finding it to be so, remarked, “As there has not been a 
dinner so long, there will, no doubt, be fourteen or sixteen there ; and it will 
be arare haul to murder them all together.” Thus it was settled. Some of 
their number were to watch Lord Harrowby’s house, to see that no police or 
soldiers were brought there. One was to call with a note while the ministers 
were at dinner; and the others were then to rush in, to commit the murders, 
carrying bags in which to bring away the heads of Lords Sidmouth and 
Castlereagh. Then they were to fire the cavalry barracks, by throwing 
fireballs into the straw sheds; and the Bank and Tower were to be taken by 
the people, who, it was hoped, would rise upon the spread of the news. 


Edwards was not the only traitor. A man named Hidon, who afterwards 
found himself well recompensed by the gift of a hackney coach, went from 
this final council to warn Lord Harrowby, by putting a letter into his hand 
during his ride in the park. No notice was apparently taken. The 


preparations for dinner went on at Lord Harrowby’s till eight o’clock in the 
evening; but the guests did not arrive. The archbishop of York, who lived 
next door, happened to give a dinner that evening; and the arrival of the 
carriages deceived those of the conspirators who were on the watch in the 
street, till it was too late to give warning to their comrades, who had 
assembled in a stable in Cato street near the Edgeware road. 


While the conspirators were arming themselves in a room above this stable, 
by the light of one or two candles, the ministers, having dined at home, met 
at Lord Liverpool’s, where they awaited, in great anxiety, the tidings of 
what the police and soldiers had done. When the news arrived it was bad. 
One of the police had been stabbed through the heart, and Thistlewood had 
escaped. This was owing to the soldiers not having been ready, as ordered, 
to turn out at a moment’s notice. The police proceeded without them; and 
Smithers, the man who was killed, mounted the ladder which led from the 
stable to the upper room. Thistlewood stabbed him, and blew out the light; 
and after the 
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exchange of a few shots in the darkness and confusion several of the 
conspirators escaped. A reward of £1,000 was immediately offered for the 
apprehension of Thistlewood; but he was taken before eight o’clock the 
next morning, in bed at a friend’s house in Moorfields. When about 
fourteen of the conspirators had escaped the soldiers arrived, and captured 
the remainder of the party — nine prisoners — and their arms and 
ammunition. 


On the publication of the Gazette the next morning, with the proclamation 
of the reward for the apprehension of Thistlewood, London was thrown into 
consternation, from the natural supposition that this plot was but the first 
movement of a great insurrection. But there is no evidence that it ever 


extended beyond the few desperate men who were immediately concerned 
in it. The vigilance of the government and the magistracy throughout the 
kingdom detected no more schemes of rebellion, though there were flying 
rumours from time to time of marches of armies of radicals, who were to 
burn the towns and overturn the throne. On the 20th of April Thistlewood 
was condemned to death, after a trial of three days: and on the 1st of May, 
he and his four principal accomplices were executed [by hanging, the 
bodies being afterwards decapitated, in accordance with the law]. Five more 
who pleaded guilty had their punishment commuted to transportation for 
life; and one, who appears to have been present at Cato street without being 
aware of the object of the meeting, received a free pardon.“1 


SEDITION IN SCOTLAND (1820 A. D). 


Although such a foul, unnational conspiracy stood alone and could find no 
imitators, the discontent in which it originated was still prevalent in the 
manufacturing districts, and overt acts of rebellion were not unfrequent. 
Such was the case in the West Riding of Yorkshire, where there were 
midnight trainings of the disaffected, with the collecting of firearms and 
manufacturing of pikes, which had continued during the winter, as a 
preparation for a general rising; but when the time came, not more than two 
hundred or three hundred assembled at Huddersfield, and on the advance of 
a body of cavalry they fled, leaving their pikes and green flag behind them. 
In Scotland the cause of radicalism was equally rampant; and in Glasgow 
the walls were placarded with proclamations, supposed to proceed from a 
committee for the formation of a provisional government, requiring the 
manufacturers to suspend their employments till further orders from the 
committee — an imperious command, but readily obeyed by the weavers 
and colliers of Glasgow and Paisley, so that the streets were filled with 
thousands of loitering artisans, wondering at the mysterious mandate and 
talking of a coming revolution. Happily, no worse outbreak resulted from 
this alarming state of matters in the north than a paltry skirmish at 
Bonnymuir [the “battle of Bonnymuir”], where a party of armed radicals 
gave battle to a troop of cavalry and yeomanry, but were dispersed after 
several of their number had been wounded and nineteen taken prisoners. In 
all these cases, however, although there was a close imitation of the 
combinations, purposes, and manifestoes which had characterised the 


revolutionary proceedings of the French, there was an absence of that 
violent and sanguinary spirit with which they had been accompanied, and 
which had formed the source both of their crimes and success. The British 
reformers were new to revolutions, and were inapt imitators of their more 
oppressed and less scrupulous and reflective types upon the Continent. In 
every case, also, government kept a watchful eye upon the disaffected; and 
both through informers and professional 
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spies, whom it appears the ministry did not scruple to employ for the 
purpose, they were warned of every intended movement and enabled to 
crush it at the commencement. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORMS (1820 A.D., 


The demise of George II having occasioned a dissolution of parliament, the 
new elections were marked by few acts of violence, although in many cases 
party contests were keen; and from the late exposures of unconstitutional 
proceedings connected with the suppression of political riots, as well as 
from the increase of numbers added to the opposition, there was little 
promise that the new house of commons would prove as compliant as the 
old. Of this an indication was given by a movement in the way of 
parliamentary reform. This was a bill for the disfranchisement of the 
corrupt borough of Grampound, which had been moved in the last session 
by Lord John Russell, and which now passed the second reading. The 
subject of the amendment of the criminal code was now brought forward by 
Sir James Mackintosh, in six bills, founded on the suggestions of the 
committee of inquiry appointed during the last session; and of these bills, 
after much discussion, three were successfully carried and passed into law. 
By this change, private stealing in shops to the value of forty shillings, the 
residence of gipsies for more than one year in the realm, or of notorious 
thieves taking up their abode in Cumberland or Northumberland, or for any 
person to be found disguised in the mint, or injuring Westminster bridge, 


were no longer punishable as capital crimes. Other acts hitherto capital 
were also modified into simple felonies, such as the receiving of stolen 
goods, the abduction of any maid, wife, or widow, for the sake of her 
fortune ; the destroying of trees, breaking down the banks of rivers, or 
wounding cattle; the sending of threatening letters, and all the capital 
offences that had been connected with the laws of bankruptcy and the 
Marriage act — the punishment of death in all of these many cases being 
changed into transportation, imprisonment, hard labour, or fine. It will be 
seen from the above enumeration that this purifying sweep of the sponge 
over the defiled pages of the statute book was fully needed, while it will 
readily be surmised that much more still remained to be accomplished. Mr. 
Brougham also brought forward his comprehensive and national plan for 
the education of the poor, but without success; and owing to the jealousy of 
the dissenters it had finally to be abandoned, but not until it had awoke a 
spirit of inquiry, by which the good that had been sought was to be effected 
by other agencies. And not the least important change that had commenced 
during the session was that which had reference to free trade. During the 
war, when Britain by her maritime superiority had engrossed the carrying 
trade and enjoyed a monopoly of commerce, English merchants had 
rejoiced in this profitable exclusiveness. But now that the war was ended, a 
period of stagnation had succeeded, and it was felt that a new impulse must 
be given to commercial industry, even though it should be at the cost of 
removing these restrictions and admitting every nation into full competition 
with Britain. The attention of parliament was called to the subject by 
petitions from the cities of London and Glasgow in favour of free trade, and 
the propriety of a change in British commercial policy was suggested in the 
house of lords, on the 26th of May, by Lord Lansdowne, who moved for a 
committee of inquiry concerning the foreign trade of the empire. He was 
seconded by the earl of Liverpool, and the motion was unanimously carried. 
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THE TRIAL OF QUEEN CAROLINE (1830 A.D.) 


It was at this stage that every public movement was arrested by the entrance 
of a new personage on the scene. By the advice of Canning the princess 
Caroline had retired to Italy in 1814. Of the life she had been leading during 
her exile there was many an unfavourable and even foul report; and 
although the “Delicate Investigation” had been extinguished, a new one had 
followed her in her wanderings, and all the reports that were multiplying 
against her were collected and sent to London as fresh matters of 
accusation, should circumstances compel such a step. Our ambassadors, 
instructed from home, refused to recognise her as princess of Wales, and the 
courts at which they resided were closed against her entrance. But when her 
name was struck out of the liturgy, and the recognition of her rank as queen 
withheld at the accession of her husband, she felt as if her silence would 
justify her condemnation — that she must come to England to demand an 
open trial, and vindicate her innocence and her claims. She may have felt, 
too, that from the irritated state of public feeling and the unpopularity of 
George IV, the bulk of the nation, right or wrong, would be ready to 
advocate her cause. Brougham, her principal legal adviser, received her 
commands to meet her in France. He left London on the 1st of June, bearing 
the following proposition to the queen, which had been placed in his hands 
by Lord Liverpool, the premier: “The king is willing to recommend to 
parliament to enable his majesty to settle an annuity of £50,000 a year upon 
the queen, to be enjoyed by her during her natural life, and in lieu of any 
claim in the nature of jointure or otherwise, provided she will engage not to 
come into any part of the British dominions, and provided she engages to 
take some other name or title than that of queen, and not to exercise any of 
the rights or privileges of queen, either with respect to the appointment of 
law officers, or to any proceedings in courts of justice. The annuity to cease 
upon the violation of these engagements, viz., upon her coming into any 
part of the British dominions, or her assuming the title of queen, or her 
exercising any of the rights or privileges of queen, other than above 
excepted, after the annuity shall have been settled upon her.” 


The princess, who ever proclaimed that she was supported by the 
consciousness of her own innocence, rejected these propositions with 
disdain, and declared that she would presently be in England to confront her 
enemies and to appeal to a generous people. She was at Calais, on her way 
to London, on the 5th of June, and the intelligence was conveyed to 


“Whitehall by telegraph. A cabinet council was assembled hereupon, and it 
sat through nearly the whole night. On the next morning — the morning of 
the 6th — the king went in state to give the royal assent to such bills as had 
passed parliament, and this being done he left Lord Liverpool to deliver the 
following message to the lords: “The king thinks it necessary, in 
consequence of the arrival of the queen, to communicate to the house of 
lords certain papers respecting the conduct of her majesty since her 
departure from this kingdom, which he recommends to the immediate and 
serious attention of this house.” 


The papers referred to were laid on the table in a green bag, which was 
sealed. This was the famous green bag which made such a figure in the 
chronicles of the day. A similar message was delivered to the commons by 
Lord Castlereagh. Both ministers announced the intention to move an 
address to the king, and to refer the papers to a secret committee on the 
following day. The lords were silent ; but in the commons there was some 
vehement debate. 
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On the 7th Lord Liverpool proposed that the papers should be submitted to 
a secret committee of fifteen peers, to be appointed by ballot. Lord 
Liverpool, however, announced that the course to be pursued against the 
queen could not be an impeachment for treasonable conspiracy, seeing that 
Bergami, the alleged partner in her guilt, being an alien, was not amenable 
as a traitor to the crown of England, and that to constitute conspiracy there 
must be at least two criminals. The secret committee was appointed by 
ballot on the following day. 


While this was passing in the lords there was another vehement debate in 
the commons. Mr. Brougham presented a message from the queen, which 
set forth that she had come to claim her rights and maintain her innocence ; 
that she protested against a secret tribunal appointed by her accusers; and 
finally, that she appealed to the justice of the house of commons. Lord 


Castlereagh declared that ministers were neither persecutors nor prosecutors 
in this matter, and that the illustrious personage would not and could not be 
judged without an open inquiry and examination of witnesses. Mr. Canning, 
who entertained a kind and generous feeling towards the princess, solemnly 
vowed that he would never place himself in the situation of her accuser. The 
Same eminent orator and statesman declared that he would take no further 
share in these deliberations; and, finding the cabinet resolved to proceed, he 
very soon resigned his office. Mr. Wilberforce moved the adjournment of 
the question to the next day but one, in the hope that during the interval 
some amicable arrangement would prevent a disgusting investigation, 
which might go far to taint the public morals, and which could not but 
degrade the two contending parties — the king as well as the queen. This 
motion was agreed to, and for several days there was silence in the house 
upon the subject. 


Caroline of Brunswick had landed at Dover from the ordinary packet on the 
6th, accompanied by Alderman Wood and Lady Ann Hamilton. Her entry 
into London was a kind of triumph, for she was received with joyful 
acclamations by the common people, and an immense mob followed her 
carriage, shouting, “The queen forever!” and heaping vituperations and 
curses upon the heads of her husband’s ministers. On the 14th the somewhat 
radically composed common council of the city of London presented an 
address, congratulating her majesty on her arrival in the country. The 
example was speedily followed, and for many months the metropolis was 
kept in a ferment by addresses and processions, got up by all manner of 
people, of trades, and of bodies corporate and not corporate, in honour of 
the queen’s happy return.1 


The secret committee of the lords made its report on the 4th of July. The 
report declared that the evidence affecting the honour of the queen was such 
as to require, for ” the dignity of the crown, and the moral feeling and 
honour of the country,” a “solemn inquiry,” which might “be best effected 
in the course of a legislative proceeding, the necessity of which,” the 
committee declared, ” they cannot but most deeply deplore.” The queen the 
next day declared, by petition to the lords, her readiness to defend herself, 
and prayed to be heard by counsel, in order to detail some weighty matters, 
which it was necessary to state in preparation for the inquiry. Her petition 


was refused, and Lord Liverpool proceeded to propose the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties, 1 which is the everlasting disgrace of his administration. The bill 


33 66 


[‘ “It is not our intention,” says Knight,” “to furnish even the very briefest 
abstract of the evidence that was brought forward to sustain, or to rebut, the 
charge against the queen upon which the Bill of Pains and Penalties was 
founded — namely, that her royal highness conducted herself towards 
Bartolomeo Bergami, a foreigner engaged in her service in a menial 
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was entitled “An act to deprive her majesty, Queen Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth, of the title, prerogatives, rights, privileges and exemptions of 
queen consort of this realm, and to dissolve the marriage between his 
majesty and the said Caroline Amelia Elizabeth.” It charged the queen with 
improper and degrading conduct generally during her residence abroad, and 
particularly with an adulterous connection with a menial servant, named 
Bartolomeo Bergami; and provided for her degradation and divorce. It was 
read a first time, and copies were ordered to be sent to the queen, and to her 
attorney and solicitor-general. The next day her majesty offered to the 
house of lords her protest, and a renewed prayer to be heard by counsel. Her 
counsel were called in, and instructed to confine themselves to the subject 
of the mode of procedure under the bill. The substance of their demand was 
that the whole business, if not dropped, should be proceeded with, without 
any delay, to a final issue. Brougham declared that her majesty “was 
clamorous” for this. 


The second reading of the bill was fixed for the 17th of August, and it was 
at this stage that the attorney-general adduced the charges on the part of the 
Crown, and followed them up by the testimony of witnesses. From this day 
to the 8th of September the house of lords was occupied with the testimony 
offered on behalf of the bill. And it was not only that house that was thus 
occupied. Nothing else was heard of throughout the country — one might 
almost say throughout Europe. From day to day indecent tales were told by 


that Ormuzd is regarded as equal to Mithra, even though created by him, 
and that, on the other hand, Ahriman is supposed ultimately to be 
conquered by the God of Light, notwithstanding the ages of time 
throughout which he wields malevolent power. 


If we consider dispassionately the fundamental character of the creeds of 
Christendom, there must be apparent a strange similarity to this Zoroastrian 
creed. To a Persian who should attempt to gain an insight into this creed of 
the Western world, the concei‘tion of an omnipotent father creating a son, 
who, after all, is said to be co-eternal with the father, must seem in closest 
possible analogy with his own Mithra and Ormuzd, while nothing could be 
clearer than that a Satan of such godlike power as to be able to combat 
successfully against the powers of good, age after age, must 
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be no other than Ahriman or his counterpart. To this Zoroastrian 
investigator, then, it must seem clear, — even though he were to take no 
note of the third member of the orthodox trinity and of the saints, who must 
seem minor gods to a foreign intelligence, — that this Western religion is a 
polytheism closely similar to the creed of Zoroaster, and, like that, despite 
its galaxy of deities, showing evidence of a basal conception of 
monotheism. In-deed, in whatever candid view the subject is considered, it 
must be clear that this early Aryan faith of which we have any present 
record is closely similar in its fundamentals to the faith which the main 
body of Aryans of the Western world profess to this day ; and this fact, as 
has been said, furnishes a close link between Persian and European, and 
gives an added interest to the history of this great people. 


a party of Italian domestics — tales such as, at other times, are only 
whispered by the dissolute in private and are never offered to the eye or ear 
of the moral and modest who compose the bulk of the English nation. These 
tales were now translated by interpreters at the bar of the house of lords, 
given in full in the newspapers, and spread through every town, hamlet, and 
lone house within the four seas. The advisers of the king said much of what 
the queen had done for the tainting of public morals and the degradation of 
the dignity of the crown; but it was plain to most people then, and is to 
every one now, that nothing that it was in her power to do, if she had been 
all that her prosecutors declared, could have so injured public morals and 
degraded the crown as the king’s conduct in pursuit of his divorce. If he had 
obtained it, it would have been at the cost of a responsibility towards his 
people, the weight of which could have been borne by no man worthy to 
occupy a throne. 


It was a season of extreme heat. Horses dropped dead on the roads, and 
labourers in the fields. Yet, along the line of the mails, crowds stood waiting 
in the burning sunshine for news of the trial, and horsemen galloped over 
hedge and ditch to carry the tidings. In London the parks and the West-end 
streets were crowded every evening; and through the bright nights of July 
neighbours were visiting one another’s houses to lend newspapers or 
compare rumours. The king was retired within his palace — unable to come 
forth without danger of meeting the queen, or of hearing cheers in her 
favour. She had her two-o’clock dinner parties — “Dr. Parr and a large 
party,” — now a provincial mayor, now a country baronet, now a popular 
clergyman come up to tender his own homage and that of his neighbours — 
and then came the appearance to the people in an airing, and on other days 
the going down to the house of lords. Elsewhere were the Italian witnesses 
— guarded like a 


situation, both in public and private, ‘ with indecent and offensive 
familiarity and freedom, and carried on with him a licentious, disgraceful, 
and adulterous intercourse.’ The impression of the character of the queen, 
produced upon all impartial persons by the publication of the evidence, was 
pretty much the same as that expressed by Sydney Smith ” after the 
proceedings had closed: — ‘ The style of manners she has adopted does not 


exactly tally with that of holy women in the days that are gone, but let us be 
charitable and hope for the best.’ “] 
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gang of criminals as they went to and fro; pelted and groaned at wherever 
they were seen; driven fast to back doors of the house of lords, and pushed 
in, as for their lives. Within the house there was the earnest attention of the 
lords to the summing up of the solicitor-general (Copley), previous to the 
production of the witnesses, the rushing out to see the eclipse when the pith 
and marrow of the matter were disposed of, and the rushing back presently 
during the mingling of his voice at the close with the sound of ” the drums 
and flourish, announcing the queen’s arrival”; and then the reception of her 
majesty, all standing as she entered and took her seat, as hitherto, on ” the 
crimson chair of state, three feet from the bar”; and then the swearing-in of 
the interpreter, and the introduction of the first witness, at whose entrance 
the queen was looking another way, but on perceiving whom she uttered an 
inarticulate exclamation and hastily retired. She had nothing to fear from 
this witness, however; for his evidence was, on the face of it, so ludicrously 
untrustworthy that his name, Majocchi, became a joke throughout the 
country. The poor wretch was an admirable theme for the mob outside in 
the intervals between their exhortations to the guards, and the peers, and all 
who passed to the house, to “remember their queen” — “remember their 
sisters,” their “wives,” their “daughters.” Then there was the perplexity of 
underlings how to act. The sentinels at Carlton palace, ” after a momentary 
pause, presented arms” as her majesty’s carriage passed; “the soldiers at the 
treasury did not.” Daily was the fervent “God bless her!” repeated ten 
thousand times, from the nearest housetop to the farthest point of vision; 
and daily did the accused appear “exhausted by fatigue and anxiety,” on 
returning from hearing or being informed of the disgusting charges, the time 
for replying to which had not yet arrived. Those who remembered that July 
and August, when men’s minds were fevered with passion or enthusiasm, 
and the thermometer was ranging from 80 to 90 degrees in the shade, could 
always be eloquent about the summer of 1820. 


On the 9th of September her majesty’s counsel applied for and obtained an 
adjournment to Tuesday, the 3rd of October. The defence consisted of 
attempts, generally successful, to overthrow the credit of the witnesses 
against the accused, and in bringing forward testimony in favour of her 
conduct and manners while abroad. On the 2nd of November the arguments 
of counsel on both sides being concluded, the lords proceeded to discuss the 
question of the second reading of the Bill of Pains and Penalties. The 
division was taken on Monday the 6th, when the majority in favour of the 
second reading was only 28 in a house of 218. On the third reading, which 
took place four days afterwards, the majority was reduced to 9. Sucha 
result in this house, the stronghold of ministerial power, at once showed the 
government that it must yield, and that it would yield, ” considering the 
state of public feeling, and the division of sentiment just evinced by their 
lordships,” Lord Liverpool announced on the spot. The king’s ministers had 
come to the determination not to proceed further with the measure. 


The joy which spread through the country with the news of the 
abandonment of the bill was beyond the scope of record. Among the 
generality of persons who did not look beyond the interest of the particular 
case, the escape of the queen was a matter of congratulation; but to this 
persons of more reflection and a more comprehensive knowledge added a 
deeper joy. They felt as Lord Erskine did when he burst forth with his 
rejoicings on the announcement of the abandonment of the bill. “My life, 
whether it has been for good or for evil, has been passed under the sacred 
rule of the law. In this moment I feel my strength renovated by that rule 
being restored. The ac-520 ENGLAND SINCE 1792 
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cursed change wherewithal we had been menaced has passed over our 
heads. There is an end of that horrid and portentous excrescence of a new 
law, retrospective, iniquitous, and oppressive; and the constitution and 
scheme of our polity is once more safe. My heart is too full of the escape 
we have just had to let me do more than praise the blessings of the system 
we have regained.” 


Three nights of illumination in London, sanctioned by the lord mayor, 
followed the announcement of the triumph of the queen’s cause. Prince 


Leopold, the son-in-law of both the royal parties, ordered Marlborough 
House to be illuminated ; and no abode shone more brightly. The witnesses 
for the prosecution were burned in effigy in the streets; and there was some 
mobbing of the newspaper offices which had taken the government side in 
the question; but there was no serious breach of the peace. 


On the 23rd the queen sent down a message to the house of commons, 
which Mr. Denman had begun to read, when he was stopped by the 
summons to the commons to attend the house of lords, which preceded the 
prorogation of parliament. The contents of the message were, of course, 
made known. Her majesty had declined offers of money and a residence, 
made by the government since the dropping of the prosecution; and she 
commended herself to the house of commons, for a due provision, and for 
protection, in case of a resumption, under some other form, of the 
proceedings against her — an event strongly apprehended by herself, and 
by some others more fitted to exercise a cool judgment. 


Addresses were presented to the queen from all parts of the country and 
almost all descriptions of people. On the 29th of November she went in 
procession to St. Paul’s, to return thanks for her deliverance from a great 
peril and affliction. Her reception was everything that could be wished, as 
far as the conduct of the vast multitude was concerned ; and they did 
honour to her by the utmost propriety of bearing; but, within the cathedral, 
we stumble upon an incident characteristic of that time, but scarcely 
credible in ours. “In the general ‘thanksgiving,’ the officiating clergyman, 
Mr. Hayes, one of the minor canons of St. Paul’s, omitted the particular 
thanksgiving which, at the request of any parishioner, it is customary to 
offer up, and which it was understood her majesty desired might be offered 
up for her on the present occasion. It is said that Hayes refused, on the 
ground that the rubric directs that those may be named as returning thanks 
who have been previously prayed for; but that the queen, not having been 
prayed for, could not be named in the thanksgiving.” Thus the same 
interdict which deprived her of the prayers of the nation, wrought to prevent 
her from returning thanks — a privilege which is commonly supposed to be 
the right of every worshipper within the Christian pale. The life of this 
unhappy lady offers but little more for record ; for the life itself was 
drawing to a close.™ 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORMS OF 1821 A.D. 


The parliament of 1821 which commenced its session on the 23d of 
January, was characterised by the exhibition of a new spirit. An important 
proceeding was the introduction of the subject of parliamentary reform, 
which had been dinned into the ears of the legislature by the long and loud 
outcry from without, and which could no longer be safely neglected. One 
motion on the subject, which defeated itself by its own violence, was that of 
Mr. Lamb ton (afterwards Lord Durham), who proposed to divide the 
kingdom into elective districts, extend the franchise to every householder, 
and limit 
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the duration of parliaments to three years. Another, and a more moderate 
one, was that of Lord John Russell, who proposed to extend the right of 
election to the more populous towns that were still unrepresented, and to 
disfranchise every borough which might thereafter be convicted of 
corruption. It was lost, indeed, but the subject itself was too firmly 
implanted to be rooted out, and after years of blight and storm it was to 
produce the desired fruits. An earnest even already was afforded of this 
result, by the disfranchisement of the borough of Grampound, from which 
the right of election was transferred to the county of York. It was a most 
important feature in the history of this session that the cause of 
parliamentary reform had commenced in it. Another question which in like 
manner was to wait its time, and be successful at last, was that of Catholic 
emancipation, which was brought forward by Mr. Plunkett on the 28th of 
February, and supported by Canning. It consisted of two bills, one for 
repealing Roman Catholic disabilities; the other, for securing the safety of 
the Protestant church, and the Protestant succession to the crown. They 
were thrown out in the lords, chiefly through the protest of the duke of 
York, the presumptive heir to the throne. “Educated,” said his royal 
highness, “in the principles of the established church, the more I inquire, 
and the more I think, the more I am persuaded that her interests are 


inseparable from those of the constitution. I consider her as an integral part 
of that constitution ; and I pray that she may long remain so. At the same 
time, there is no man less an enemy to toleration than myself; but I 
distinguish between the allowance of the free exercise of religion, and the 
granting of political power.” By these sentiments the duke took the place of 
his venerated father, and was recognised as the head of those who were 
opposed to Catholic emancipation. 


CORONATION OF GEORGE IV J DEATH OF THE QUEEN 


While these important parliamentary proceedings were going forward, the 
tables of both houses continued to be inundated with petitions in behalf of 
the queen. The opening speech had recommended a suitable provision to be 
made for her, instead of that which she had enjoyed as princess of Wales; 
but she had expressed her firm determination to accept of no settlement 
while her name was omitted in the liturgy. Not deterred by this declaration, 
£50,000 had been voted to her for life ; and after some demur, the pressure 
of poverty prevailed ; she consented to accept the boon, and by doing so 
lost much of that popularity which her previous rejection had procured for 
her. But the coronation, which her arrival had delayed, must now be 
solemnised at every risk, for George IV valued the pomp of royalty more 
than even its power, and he could not feel himself “every inch a king” until 
his head had been surmounted by the crown. The 19th of July was therefore 
fixed for the pageant; and here the queen had determined to take her final 
stand. On the 25th of June, she lodged her claim to be crowned, like her 
royal predecessors, and her claim was ably supported by her law advisers, 
Messrs. Brougham and Denman; but after a long antiquarian and historical 
exploration, it was found that the coronation of a king did not necessarily 
imply that of his consort, and that since the reign of Henry VIII only six out 
of thirteen queen consorts had been crowned; so that, on the strength of 
these precedents, her claim as a right was rejected. Caroline then wrote to 
Lord Sidmouth, stating her determination to be present at the ceremony, and 
desiring that a suitable place should be provided for her accommodation; 
and when this was refused, she made a similar application to the duke of 
Norfolk 
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as earl-marshal of England, but with the same result. Rejected in these 
appeals, she now tried one that looked like downright insanity: she 
requested the archbishop of Canterbury to crown her alone on the following 
week, while the Abbey of Westminster was in preparation for the final 
ceremony, which could be done without further national expense. But to her 
letter containing such a singular request, the astonished primate returned the 
following brief reply: “The archbishop of Canterbury has the honour to 
acknowledge with all humility the receipt of her majesty’s communication. 
Her majesty is undoubtedly aware that the archbishop cannot stir a single 
step in the subject matter of it without the commands of the king.” 


The coronation took place, with unwonted splendour and magnificence, on 
the 19th of July. The queen resolved to be present, or to make a scene by 
seeking admittance in the eyes of the people. It is said that the more prudent 
of her friends endeavoured to dissuade her; but it is to be apprehended that 
most of those who surrounded her, and who were making use of her merely 
for party or factious purposes, without any regard to the shock her feelings 
might sustain, strongly urged her to go down to the Abbey. She went, and 
stopping before the Abbey door, was there refused admittance by the door- 
keepers and military officers on guard. She then wandered round the Abbey 
walls, in a vain search of some other entrance, and having thus exhibited 
her humiliation, she retired through the dense multitude, applauded by 
some, but hissed and hooted and called foul names by others. It has been 
concluded that this was her death-blow; but for many months she had been 
living in a state of excitement sufficient to kill a younger and stronger 
woman. She expired at Brandenburg House on the 7th of August ; having 
directed that her only epitaph should be — “Here lies Caroline of 
Brunswick, the injured queen of England.” Blood was shed almost over her 
coffin. Ministers had ordered that the funeral procession, which was to 
proceed from Brandenburg House towards Harwich (where the body was to 
be embarked for Brandenburg), should make a circuit, in order to avoid 
passing through the populous parts of London, where some rioting was to 
be feared. On arriving at Kensington, the procession, finding every road but 


that leading through London blocked up or barricaded by the mob, was 
obliged to take part of the forbidden route, intending, however, to get into 
the high north road by passing through Hyde Park. The park gate by Apsley 
House was found closed and barricaded, but it was soon forced open by the 
military; and, followed by a rabble, the funeral procession moved up to the 
Cumberland gate of the park. This upper gate was also barricaded and the 
mob seemed to be determined to prevent its being opened, for they stood in 
a dense mass behind their barricade, and some of them threw stones and 
pieces of brickbat at the soldiery. A conflict ensued, in which two of the 
mob were shot dead on the spot — one by a common soldier, and one by an 
officer of the guirds. The gate being at length forced open, the procession 
would have moved along the Edgeware road, and have soon reached the 
quiet open country; but the mob renewed the conflict with a very unusual 
show of resoluteness; their shouts and shrieks were terrific; and to prevent 
bloodshed, the directing civil magistrate, Sir Richard Birnie, after 
consulting with some of the military, gave orders that the mob should have 
their own way. The corpse was then borne right through London, and no 
very serious mischief happened. But the government forthwith dismissed 
Sir Richard Birnie, and also deprived that distinguished officer, Sir Robert 
Wilson, of his commission in the army, for having remonstrated with some 
soldiers and an officer on duty. Sir Robert’s disgrace or deprivation 
continued until the accession of William IV. 
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THE KING VISITS IRELAND, HANOVER, AND SCOTLAND 


After the coronation the king was impatient to visit the more distant parts of 
his dominions; and on the 11th of August — four days after the queen’s 
decease — he set sail for Ireland, and landed at Howth on the following 
afternoon. His arrival threw the Irish into a delirium of loyalty, and they 
hoped all kinds of impossible blessings from the event, of which boundless 
plenty and uninterrupted peace occupied the foreground. It is needless to 
add how their hopes were disappointed, and how the reaction only 


deepened the general poverty and disorder. Heralded by shouting mobs, and 
scattering his smiles and compliments among all classes, he entered Dublin 
on the 17th ; and when the accounts reached him of the riots at the funeral 
procession of the queen, he expressed himself in no gentle terms about his 
ministers for not making better arrangements for the maintenance of the 
public tranquillity. The king left Ireland on the 7th of September, after 
making a proclamation exhorting the people to mutual agreement; but at his 
departure the national disturbances were resumed with double violence, 
while this unmeaning visit was blamed by the Irish as the cause of their 
sufferings and misfortunes. 


After resting a few clays in London, George IV embarked at Gravesend on 
the 20th of September, to visit his Hanoverian dominions, the capital of 
which he entered on the 11th of October, after travelling from Calais, where 
he landed, through Lisle, Brussels, Osnaburg, and Nieburg. Here he spent 
ten days, and here also he enjoyed the pleasures of a second coronation; 
while he secured the affections of his German subjects by adopting their 
manners and using their language, so that, unaccustomed to such royal 
condescension from their former sovereigns, they regarded him as the beau 
ideal of a patriot king. 


The visit of George IV to Scotland, viewed as a conciliary act of royalty, 
was of greater importance than political calculations could have promised. 
It gratified the national pride of the Scots, and roused their old feudal 
affections for the descendant and representative of their ancient dynasty of 
kings. It edged anew the loyalty of the well-affected, and abated the rancour 
of political discontent and the extravagances of radical reform. No king had 
visited their bleak and barren land since the undesirable advent of Charles I 
in 1617 ; and on account of this neglect it was felt as if Scotland was 
unthought of, or merely regarded as an English province or county. When 
tidings, therefore, arrived that their sovereign was about to visit them, every 
town, village, and hamlet — the remotest of Scottish isles and the most 
secluded of Highland straths — were roused at the intelligence, and all 
poured forth their populations into the ancient capital of the kingdom to 
grace his court and welcome his arrival. It was an occasion on which the 
regal bearing and frank debonair manner of George IV had their fairest field 
for action, and the people forgot his faults and follies in the elegance with 


which he played his part and the cordiality with which he received their 
enthusiastic homage. 


On the 14th of August the royal yacht and its accompanying war vessels 
cast anchor in Leith Roads, and on the following day the king landed and 
went in state to Edinburgh and to the home of his ancestors, the venerable 
palace of Holyrood; while not only every street, window, and housetop, but 
the neighbouring fields, Arthur’s Seat, Salisbury Crags, the Calton Hill, 
might be said to contain the population of the kingdom itself, who with a 
nation’s universal voice welcomed his coming among them. It was a 
reception such as might well compensate for the scoffs and groans of the 
London 
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mobs. During his sojourn of a fortnight in Scotland, the king, who took up 
his residence in Dalkeith Palace, within six miles of Edinburgh, held 
frequent levees at Holyrood, and in that brief space he purchased an amount 
of popularity which years of substantial favours, if churlishly accorded, 
would have failed to secure. Nor was this visit without its substantial 
benefits, independently of the public impulse it had imparted. Several of the 
Scottish peerages had been attainted through the rebellions of 1715 and 
1745, and their hereditary owners were still in the condition of commoners, 
through the errors of their grandfathers and great-grandsires. But now their 
case was taken into account, and in the following year the attainders were 
reversed, by which they were restored to the rank of nobility. It was a boon 
happily selected by its appeal to the ancient feudality and historical 
remembrances of Scotland — feelings to which her people clung the more 
intensely, that they still formed part and parcel of their national identity. 
Another gift fully as national was accorded during the same year. From the 
wide extent of the Highlands, and the smallness of the population, the 
parish churches were few and far between, so that many persons found it 
difficult to partake in the public ordinances of religion, and whole families 
were utterly deprived of them. An act of parliament was accordingly passed 


BACIAL AND DYNASTIC ORIGINS 


As to the origin of the Medo-Persians, nothing need be added beyond what 
has already been said of the origin of the Indians. There must have been a 
time, probably at a relatively late period, when the ancestors of the Indians 
and the ancestors of the Persians formed a single colony or group of 
colonies, which had its seat, it may reasonably be inferred, somewhere in 
the region which was afterwards known as Bactria. Thence the tide of 
migration swept to the southeast, as we have seen, into India, and to the 
southwest across the tableland of Iran, or, as we more generally term it, 
Persia. The vast territory of Iran came early to be divided between two 
peoples of this same stock, of which tlie one inhabiting the northeastern part 
of the territory was called by Greek writers the Medes, although recent 
investigation has tended to establish the fact that the so-called Median 
nation was really that of the Scythians and not that of the Medes, who lived 
farther to the west. Nevertheless, it seems advisable to retain the phrase 
Medo-Persian emi/ire. The other, or the southeastern nation, had the name 
of Persian. The Scythians first gained world-historic importance and 
entered the field of secure history by their share in the overthrow of the 
Assyrian empire, in which enterprise, as we have seen, they were associated 
with the Babylonians. For a short period after this, the Scythians divided 
with the Babylonians the honours of world imperialism ; then their power 
was snatched from them by their kindred on the south and west, and the 
great Medo-Persian empire came into existence. 


The builder of this empire was the mighty Cyrus, one of the most powerful, 
and, if tradition is to be credited, one of the best of the great conquerors of 
history. He was an Elamite prince, but is more familiar to history as the 
king of Persia, which land he added to his domains early in his career of 
conquest. When Cyrus was born, Persia was an insignificant territory, the 
name of which had not yet impressed itself upon history ; and before Cyrus 
died he had made himself absolute master of all southern Asia west of the 
Ganges, and the name of the minor border country, Persia, had been given 
to the greatest empire in the world. Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, extended 
the sway of this empire over Egypt, and his successor and kinsman, Darius, 
crossed the Hellespont and precipitated that conflict between the East and 


in 1823 for the erection of forty or more churches in the more destitute of 
the Highland localities, with a manse for the minister, and a stipend of £120 
a year. In this way the religious and Presbyterian, as well as the patriotic 
feelings of the Scots, were gratified by the visit of George IV. It was an 
auspicious introduction to the happy change which was to commence in less 
than a quarter of a century, when Scotland was to become not a place of 
casual advent but a home of royalty. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF 1823 A.D. 


The session of parliament was opened by commission on the 4th of 
February, and the speech gave general satisfaction. This was especially the 
case when his majesty declared that he would be no party to those 
proceedings of the congress of Verona which sanctioned the interference of 
foreigners with the internal affairs of Spain, and that he would use his best 
endeavours to avert the calamities of war between that country and France. 
But France had decided for war; and the armed cordon sanitaire became an 
army of invasion that crossed the Spanish frontiers for the purpose of 
suppressing the liberal constitution which the patriots of Spain had enforced 
upon their king at the sword-point, and for restoring that unworthy Bourbon 
to all the despotic power which he had so grossly abused. This aggression 
roused the opposition in the British parliament, more especially as they had 
hoped that this would be a signal for an armed intervention in behalf of 
Spain and a remonstrance with the Holy Alliance, by whom the invasion 
was encouraged. But such interference, besides incurring the risk of a fresh 
European war, would have been useless for Spain, the bulk of whose 
population knew nothing about liberty, and preferred the old regime of 
priestship and kingship. It was necessary in this case for Canning [the 
secretary for foreign affairs] to explain and justify his principle of non- 
intervention, and this he did on the 14th of April. He showed how all the 
attempts of British mediation had failed, and how necessary it was to adopt 
a system of entire neutrality. He then pointed out the conduct which must be 
pursued in reference to Portugal and the South American colonies of Spain 
in the event of certain contingencies. Should Portugal unite with Spain in 
repelling the French, Britain would have 
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no call to interfere ; but if Portugal, remaining quiescent, should be 
attacked, we must then come forward to support the independence of our 
ancient and faithful ally. As for the South American colonies, it was clear 
that Spain, though still claiming them, had lost all power over them. If in 
the course of the war, Canning added, France should capture any of them, 
so that it became a last question whether they should be ceded, and to 
whom, it would be necessary for all parties to know the mind of the British 
government upon the subject, which was to the following effect : that she ” 
considered the separation of the colonies from Spain to have been effected 
to such a degree that she would not tolerate for an instant any cession which 
Spain might make of colonies over which she did not exercise a direct and 
positive influence. To such a declaration the British government had at last 
been forced.” 


Having been successful in their Spanish aggressions, which they 
commenced with doubt and hesitation, the French now contemplated the 
reconquest of the Spanish-American colonies, for the purpose of restoring 
them to the dominion of the mother country. But here the forbearance of 
Britain was at an end, and Canning interposed. “We will not,” he said, 
“interfere with Spain in any attempt which she may make to reconquer what 
were once her colonies, but we will not permit any third power to attack or 
reconquer them for her.” Accordingly, in October he applied to the French 
government for an explanation of its intentions regarding these colonies. 
The answer of the French minister, the prince de Polignac, was in the true 
spirit of the Holy Alliance school of politics. He could not understand, in 
the present divided and distracted state of these colonies, what was meant 
by recognising their independence, and thought that giving such a 
recognition while there was no solid established government among them, 
would be nothing less than a real sanction of anarchy. It was for the interest 
of humanity, he added, and especially of the colonies themselves, that the 
European governments should concert measures for stilling the contentions 
of these remote regions, and restoring them to a principle of union in 
government, whether monarchical or aristocratical. To this the reply of 


Canning was, “that however desirable the establishment of a monarchical 
form of government in any of these provinces might be on the one hand, or 
whatever might be the difficulties in the way of it on the other hand, his 
government could not take upon itself to put it forward as a condition of 
their recognition.” The hopes of conquest in South America, whether for 
Spain or herself, which France had entertained, were dispelled, and her 
warlike preparations for the purpose arrested. Having thus vindicated the 
right of a people to choose the form of government under which they 
preferred to live, instead of having one thrust upon them by a foreign 
power, the British government recognised the independence of these 
colonies by appointing consuls at their different ports, an example which 
was soon afterwards followed by the United States of America.1 


During the progress of the deliberations of the British cabinet on the subject 
of the South American republics, Mr. Rush, the minister of the United 
States, was addressed by Canning, with a view that the two governments 
should come to an understanding and join in a concurrent declaration as to 
the policy to be pursued by them. Mr. Rush p in a despatch to President 
Monroe, on the 23rd of August, 1823, says: “The tone of earnestness in Mr. 
Canning’s note naturally starts the inference that the British cabinet cannot 
be without its serious apprehensions that ambitious enterprises are 
meditated against the independence of the new Spanish-American States, 
whether by France alone, or in conjunction with the continental powers, I 
cannot now Say on any authentic grounds.” It would seem that, the 
president having 
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made a communication of this despatch to his celebrated predecessor, it was 
understood by Mr. Jefferson as a proposition by Mr. Canning, that Great 
Britain should unite with America in an armed resistance to the possible 
attempt of the allied powers to intrench upon the independence of the infant 
republics. Mr. Jefferson considered this as the most momentous question 
that had been ever offered to his contemplation since that of their own 


independence. The venerable ex-president appears at once to have thrown 
aside the prejudices against Great Britain which had sometimes marked his 
official career. “Great Britain” [he is reported by Tucker i assaying] “is the 
nation that can do us the most harm of any one, or all, on earth; and with 
her on our side, we need not fear the Old World. With her, then, we should 
most sedulously cherish a cordial friendship ; and nothing would tend more 
to knit our affections than to be fighting once more, side by side, in the 
Same cause.” 


STEPS TOWARDS FREE TRADE (1823-1826 A.D.) 


In January, 1823, Mr. Huskisson became president of the board of trade. 
He’ was held to be a political adventurer, and it was not till 1825 that his 
great talents and vast financial and commercial knowledge gave him a seat 
in the cabinet. Liverpool, in 1823, had not hesitated to accept in Mr. 
Huskisson, as its representative, a second political adventurer. In 1816 Mr. 
Canning had told his constituents that he pleaded guilty to the heavy charge 
that had been made against him that he was an adventurer. “A 
representative of the people, I am one of the people, and I present myself to 
those who choose me, only with the claims of character, be they what they 
may, un-accredited by patrician patronage.” The talent and knowledge of 
Mr. Huskisson soon rendered him the highest official authority in his own 
walk, in spite of Lord Eldon’s dislike of this colleague and his principles, ” 
looking to the whole history of this gentleman.” In the session of 1823 Mr. 
Huskisson developed a broader system of commercial policy than any 
previous government had dared to propose, in opposition to the prejudices 
of generations — to the belief that the prosperity of the commerce and 
manufactures of Great Britain rested upon the exclusive employment of her 
own shipping, upon prohibitory duties, upon restrictive duties almost 
amounting to prohibition, and upon the balance of trade. Mr. Wallace and 
Mr. Robinson had taken some steps towards commercial freedom, but Mr. 
Huskisson, by rapid strides, advanced towards the completion of a healthier 
system than had as yet prevailed in the world. In 1823 he carried through 
parliament a measure known as the Reciprocity of Duties Bill, the object of 
which was that duties and drawbacks should be imposed and allowed on all 
goods equally, whether imported or exported in British or in foreign 
vessels; but reserving the power of continuing the existing restrictions with 


respect to those countries which should decline to act upon a system of 
reciprocity. The bill was passed on the 4th of July. On that occasion Mr. 
Stuart Wortley made a remark which we may now regard somewhat as a 
prophecy: “So many impolitic restrictions called protections being removed 
from the trade and shipping, it would be impossible to retain for any 
considerable time the protection given to agricultural produce.” 


The measure of 1823, which struck a heavy blow at the old navigation laws, 
provoked little opposition compared with the clamour against the 
proposition of Mr. Huskisson, on the 5th of March, 1824, that the 
prohibitions on the importation of silk manufactures should cease on the 5th 
of July, 1826; that the duties on raw silk should be largely reduced, and 
those on 
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thrown silk reduced one half. We all now know the value of the great 
argument which Mr. Huskisson r employed : ” The system of prohibitory 
duties, which has b en maintained with respect to the silk trade, has had the 
effect — to the shame of England be it spoken— of leaving us far behind 
our neighbours in this branch of industry. We have witnessed that chilling 
and benumb-ing effect which is always sure to be felt when no genius is 
called into action, and when we are rendered indifferent to exertion by the 
indolent security of a prohibitory system. I have not the slightest doubt that 
if the same system had been continued with respect to the cotton 
manufacture, it would at this moment be as subordinate in amount to the 
woollen as it is junior in its introduction into this country.” 


NEGRO SLAVERY IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Negro slavery in the West Indies was the subject of animated debates in the 
house of commons in 1823 and 1824. The difficult question of negro 
emancipation in the colonies has been happily settled by a magnificent 
effort on the part of the government and the people. The curse of slavery no 


longer exists on a single rood of the vast possessions and dependencies of 
the British Empire. But this result could not have been attained without the 
persevering efforts of the same zeal which had accomplished the abolition 
of the slave trade. A few of the first abolitionists still remained. Younger 
men had joined their ranks, with the determination to banish slavery from 
England’s colonies, and if possible to unite all Christendom in a league 
against the hateful traffic, which some states still openly perpetrated and 
others indirectly encouraged. On the 15th of May, 1823, Mr. Thomas 
Fowell Buxton moved as a resolution, “That the state of slavery is 
repugnant to the principles of the British constitution and of the Christian 
religion, and that it ought to be gradually abolished throughout the British 
colonies with as much expedition as may be found consistent with a due 
regard to the well-being of the parties concerned.” Mr. Canning met this 
resolution by proposing other resolutions to the effect that decisive 
measures should be taken for ameliorat-ing the condition of the slave 
population of the British colonies ; that through such measures the house 
looked forward to such a progressive improvement in the character of the 
slave population as might prepare them for a participation in civil rights and 
privileges. Mr. Canning’s proposal was unanimously agreed to by the 
house. The West Indian interest at home was greatly alarmed. The resident 
proprietors were in a state of indignant terror when the colonial secretary 
issued a circular which announced the determination of the British 
government to interfere between the owner and his slave. This circular 
contained an absolute prohibition to inflict the punishment of flogging 
under any circumstances upon female slaves, and a strong recommendation 
with regard to males that the whip should no longer be carried into the field 
and there displayed by the driver as the emblem of his authority, or 
employed as the ready instrument of his displeasure. In most of the West 
India islands the circular of Lord Bathurst produced only votes of 
indignation in their local assemblies. In Demerara the court of policy passed 
regulations in compliance with the instructions of the circular, but the 
negroes entertained a belief that orders had come from England for their 
complete emancipation. The government of the colony had previously 
issued a prohibition against the negroes attending divine service except 
under certain conditions, in the belief that the sectaries incited them to 
insubordination. On the 18th of August a rising took place amongst some of 
the slaves, who imprisoned 
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their masters but shed no blood. On the 19th martial law was proclaimed, 
and under sentences of courts-martial forty-seven negroes were executed, 
and a great number were tortured by the most merciless flogging. The 
colony was subjected to martial law for five months. Under this law Mr. 
John Smith, a missionary of the Independent persuasion, was tried upon a 
charge of having incited the negroes to revolt, and of having concealed their 
intention to rise. He was convicted and sentenced to death. The governor 
did not venture to execute the sentence, but left the decision to the British 
cabinet, who rescinded the sentence, but decreed Mr. Smith’s banishment 
from the colony. Mr. Brougham brought the whole case before the house of 
commons, on the 1st of June, 1824. The missionary, who had been cast into 
a loathsome dungeon in a weak state of health, had died after some weeks 
of severe suffering. The feeling produced at home was that of pity for the 
victim, and of indignation at the injustice of the court by which he was 
tried. The proceedings of this general court-martial, held on the 13th of 
October, 1823, published by the missionary society, displayed “a series of 
errors so gross as to mock belief, and of oppressions which are unexampled 
in the dispensation of English justice.” Mr. Brougham, in this memorable 
debate, uttered a solemn warning to the slaveholders: “Yet a little delay, yet 
a little longer of this unbearable trifling with the commands of the parent 
state — and she will stretch out her arm in mercy, not in anger, to those 
deluded men themselves; exert at last her undeniable authority; vindicate 
the just right and restore the tarnished honour of the English name!” 


FURTHER REFORMS IN THE CRIMINAL LAW; “THE PANIC “ 


Of the six bills for the repeal of capital punishments which Sir James 
Mackintosh introduced in the sessions of 1820, three eventually became 
laws. These were the only formal results of the perseverance of the 
legislator upon whom the mantle of Romilly had fallen. In 1822 he obtained 
a pledge from the house that it would proceed to a general consideration of 
the criminal laws in the next session. On the 21st of May, 1823, he 


proposed nine resolutions, which went at once to do away with capital 
punishments in a number of offences to which they referred. Mr. Peel, who 
was now secretary of state for the home department, objected to the extent 
of these measures. He admitted the necessity of some amendment, and 
intimated his intention to propose measures which should embrace several 
of the improvements which Sir James Mackintosh contemplated. His son 
has recorded that the defeat on this occasion was a signal to Sir James for 
surrendering the superintendence of further reforms into the hands of one 
whose position as a minister gave him peculiar facilities for carrying them 
into effect : ” He lived,” says his biographer,” ” to see the propriety of many 
of these very alterations acquiesced in to an extent which he dared scarcely 
have imagined, and which drew from him the expression, instancing the 
growth of opinion on these subjects, that he could almost think that he had 
lived in two different countries, and conversed with people who spoke two 
different languages.” 


When the session of parliament was opened on the 3rd of January, 1825, the 
exultation of the royal speech upon “public prosperity” was far stronger 
than ministerial prudence and reserve often ventured to indulge. “There 
never was a period in the history of this country when all the great interests 
of the nation were at the same time in so thriving a condition.” Alas, for the 
instability of human affairs! In the king’s speech on the 2nd of February, 
1826, we have this sentence: “His majesty deeply laments the injurious 
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effects which the late pecuniary crisis must have entailed upon many 
branches of the commerce and manufactures of the United Kingdom.” The 
pecuniary crisis was, indeed, the most unexpected, the most astounding, and 
the most severe in its consequences of any derangement of commercial 
operations ever produced by extravagant hopes and exaggerated alarms. 
This pecuniary crisis universally obtained the name of the Panic. It was 
described by Mr. Huskisson as “such a complete suspension of all 
confidence as, contra-distinguished from commercial distress, rendered it 


impossible to procure money upon even the most unobjectionable security. 
... If the difficulties which existed in the money market had continued only 
eight-and-forty hours longer, he sincerely believed that the effect would 
have been to put a stop to all dealings between man and man, except by 
way of barter.” 


There can be no doubt whatever that at the beginning of 1825 the sanguine 
views of the chancellor of the exchequer, which obtained for him the name 
of ” Prosperity Robinson,” were really justified by whatever was apparent 
in the material condition of the country. In June of that year an article 
appeared in the Quarterly Review which went very carefully into the proofs 
that there had scarcely ever been a time when every branch of industry had 
been so generally prosperous. We are taken into the country to look upon 
fields better cultivated than a few years before ; barns and stackyards more 
fully stored; horses, cows, and sheep more abundant; implements of 
husbandry greatly improved. In cities, towns, and villages, more numerous 
and better shops, and a vast increase of goods, indicating the nourishing 
circumstances of the community. In manufactories similar manifestations of 
the increase of wealth. We are then told that if we could examine the 
accounts of the bankers of the metropolis, and in the small as well as large 
provincial towns, we should find that the balances resting with them were 
increased to an enormous amount. The reviewer then adds: “This indeed 
may be fairly inferred from the low rate of interest in the floating public 
securities, from the prices of the funds, from the avidity with which every 
project for the employment of capital is grasped at, and from the general 
complaint, almost the only complaint heard, that there is now no way of 
making interest for money.” Those who in all times are ready to treat such 
maladies in the body politic by salutary venesection, were most busy and 
successful at the end of 1824 and the beginning of 1825. Joint-stock 
companies suddenly rose up, some for provident schemes of home industry, 
but others holding forth the prospect of enormous wealth by working the 
mines of South America. “All the gambling propensities of human nature 
[says the Annual Register s ] were constantly solicited into action, and 
crowds of individuals of every description— the credulous and the 
suspicious — the crafty and the bold — the raw and the experienced — the 
intelligent and the ignorant — princes, nobles, politicians, placemen, 
patriots, lawyers, physicians, divines, philosophers, poets, intermingled 


with women of all ranks and degrees — spinsters, wives, and widows — 
hastened to venture some portion of their property in schemes of which 
scarcely anything was known except the name.” 


The South American mining schemes required large remittances in money, 
and an equal expenditure in stores and machinery for the operations to be 
carried on. The new South American states asked and obtained considerable 
loans. Speculations in goods were carried forward to an extent, and with a 
temporary amount of profit, previously unknown. The rush of purchasers to 
invest in coffee, in spices, in indigo, in tallow, and in cotton, with a total 
ignorance of everything connected with the relation of the supply to the 
consumption, had for a while the effect of producing a general rise of 
prices. 
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Every article which had not advanced in price was soon made the subject of 
an exaggerated demand. Very soon after parliament had separated, cheered 
by the official announcement of public prosperity, a reaction commenced. 
The price of every article that had been the subject of this overtrading began 
to fall. More precipitous was the downward tendency of the loan and share 
market; for no dividends came from the South American loans ; no 
remittances in the precious metals to attest that increased productiveness of 
the mines which was expected to arise out of the application of British 
capital and machinery. The rage for speculation had so penetrated into 
uncommercial circles, and the sober tradesman who once used to be content 
with the moderate profits of his own industry had so embarked his capital in 
rash ventures, that, when a want of confidence began to be felt, universal 
distrust soon succeeded. The Bank of England, which had £10,000,000 of 
bullion and coin in its coffers in April, had only £1,300,000 in November to 
meet the rapid drain that was going forward. The directors of the Bank of 
England, in their alarm, suddenly diminished their circulation to the extent 


the West which for two centuries continued to be perhaps the most 
important factor in world history. But before we turn to the specific 
incidents of this great drama, we must see something more in detail of this 
parent land of Aryan civilisation and its gifted people. « 


of £3,500,000. In the general want of confidence, the country bankers had 
to endure the consequences of an almost unlimited circulation of their 
notes, nothing loath as they had been to assist the speculative tendencies of 
their customers by what seemed a method so easy to themselves. The time 
was at hand when every man would look suspiciously upon the dirty pieces 
of paper which he had held to be as good as gold; and these promises to pay 
would travel, first slowly and then rapidly, to the banker’s counter, and 
many who saw these obligations return to their source would ask what they 
had done to provoke this run upon them. In London those large balances in 
the hands of the bankers which the reviewer described as “ready to embrace 
favourable changes in the price of any commodity, or to be placed at 
interest as beneficial securities presented themselves,” were suddenly 
withdrawn to meet unforeseen losses, to satisfy unexpected demands, and, 
in many cases, out of a selfish mistrust of the security of those depositories 
which had once justly received the public confidence. Selfish and short- 
sighted was the panic that drove men to the banker’s counter, in their 
ignorant belief that it was his duty to have ready in his till an amount 
sufficient to pay the balances of every customer. On the 5th of December 
the banking house of Sir Peter Pole and Company stopped payment. On the 
6th the bank of Williams and Company followed. 


During the three weeks of alarm and misery which preceded the Christmas 
of 1825, the cabinet was daily deliberating upon measures to be pursued to 
stop the disorder and to mitigate its consequences. The bank directors came 
forward to lend money upon any description of property; and relaxed all 
their accustomed regulations for the discount of bills. The amount of 
mercantile bills under discount had been four millions on the 3rd of 
November; it had increased to fifteen millions on the 29th of December. 
Sovereigns were coined at the mint at the unprecedented speed of one 
hundred and fifty thousand daily. At the Bank of England notes were 
printed with equal promptitude; for with the sanction of the cabinet it was 
determined that one-and two-pound notes which the Bank of England had 
called in should again be issued for temporary purposes. Still these two 
supplies of an unexceptionable currency could not be produced fast enough 
to fill up the vacuum occasioned by the almost total withdrawal of country 
bank paper. An accidental circumstance solved the difficulty. A box 
containing about seven hundred thousand pounds of one-pound notes, 


which had been put aside unused, was accidentally discovered at the bank. 
Mr. Harman, one of the 
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directors, stated it as his opinion [as quoted by Porter |] that the timely issue 
of these notes “worked wonders — it saved the credit of the country.” 


When the session of parliament was opened on the 2nd of February, 1826, it 
was truly said in the royal speech that some of the causes of the evil which 
had occurred were beyond the reach of direct parliamentary interposition, 
nor could security against the recurrence of them be found unless in the 
experience of the sufferings which they had occasioned. But to a certain 
portion of the evil correctives at least, if not effectual remedies, might be 
applied. It was desirable to place on a more firm foundation the currency 
and circulating credit of the country. Lord Liverpool then stated the 
measures which government intended to submit for the consideration of 
parliament. One of those measures was a regulation by which one-and two- 
pound banknotes should be gradually withdrawn from circulation, and a 
metallic currency substituted for them. The other measure had reference to 
the exclusive privileges of the Bank of England, under their charter which 
would not expire till 1833. Lord Liverpool said, if the bank could be 
induced to give up so much of their exclusive privilege as related to country 
banks, and if they would accompany that surrender with a measure which 
would be desirable for their own sakes, namely the establishment in some 
parts of the country of branches of their own institution, the effect on the 
general circulation of the country would, he thought, be most beneficial. 
The privilege of the Bank of England had prevented the establishment of 
any banking concern with a greater number of partners than six. Lord 
Liverpool said he was old enough to remember the time when there was 
scarcely such an institution as a country bank except in great commercial 
towns, and when the transactions of the country were carried on in Bank of 
England notes, and money obtained from London. There had been a great 
change. Any small tradesman, a cheesemonger, a butcher, or a shoemaker 


might open a country bank. The exclusive privilege of the Bank of England 
did not touch them. But an association of persons with fortune sufficient to 
carry on a banking concern with security was not permitted to do so. The 
panic of 1825 produced the great measure of 1826, sanctioning the 
establishment of joint-stock banks; under which enactment a banking firm 
might include any number of partners except within sixty-five miles of 
London. This year was also the date of the establishment of branch banks of 
the Bank of England. Scotland was exempted from the prohibition of the 
small note currency. It is worthy of note that during the panic not a single 
Scotch bank failed. 


THE QUESTION OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 


At the close of the session on the 31st of May the royal intention was 
announced “to dissolve without delay the present parliament.” It was the 
seventh session of that parliament. The dissolution at this early season had 
no reference to the state of political parties, but simply had regard to the 
convenience of the time for a general election. The leading question upon 
which men’s minds would be most stirred throughout the kingdom, and 
especially in Ireland, would be that of Catholic emancipation. The cabinet 
remained in the position as to this question which it occupied in 1812, when 
Lord Castlereagh became one of its members. Catholic emancipation was 
what is called ” an open question,” upon the principle described by Mr. 
Canning — “the principle of treating it as a question out of the ordinary 
course of ministerial business; as one to be argued upon its own merits, 
such as they 
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might appear to each individual member of the administration.” Lord 
Liverpool, as the head of the government, was opposed to the Catholic 
claims, but his opposition was qualified by the moderation of his character, 
and no one doubted his sincerity. Lord Eldon [according to his biographer, 
Twiss u] again and again avowed his ” firm and determined purpose to 


support to the last our establishment in church and state.” When Mr. 
Canning became secretary of foreign affairs, he was unpopular with the 
anti-Catholic party in general, and obnoxious to the lord chancellor in 
particular. Lord Eldon was, however, consoled by the decided views of Mr. 
Peel on this subject, whose influence with the anti-Catholic party was 
materially strengthened by his position as representative of the University 
of Oxford. Mr. Peel, although then of comparative unimportance as a 
political leader, was in 1818 preferred by the university as a representative 
of its orthodoxy, whilst Mr. Canning was rejected. Upon the great “open 
question,” the party of Mr. Canning in the cabinet obtained in 1825 a 
majority in the house of commons upon a bill for the repeal of disabilities, 
the enactment of a state provision for the Roman Catholic clergy, and the 
raising of the qualification of the Irish franchise from forty shillings to ten 
pounds. The bill passed the commons by a majority of twenty-seven. It was 
rejected by the lords by a majority of forty-eight. In the session of 1826 the 
question of Catholic emancipation was not agitated in parliament. 


DEATH OF THE DUKE OF YORK AND LORD LIVERPOOL; THE 
MINISTRY OF 


CANNING 


On the 1st of January, 1827, the death of the duke of York was momen- 
tarily expected. The duke died on the 5th. The lord chancellor mourned 
deeply over the loss of the prince, chiefly because he had great influence 
with the king, and in correspondence with his majesty upon political 
questions, and in his recommendation of proper persons to be continued or 
appointed ministers, was much governed in his judgment by what had been, 
and what he thought would be, the conduct of each person as to the Catholic 
claims. This was the one test of fitness for office with the duke of York and 
with the lord chancellor, who thus recorded their mutual opinions. 


On the 16th of February Lord Liverpool moved an address to the king, 
expressive of the concurrence of the peers in a message recommending a 
provision for the duke and duchess of Clarence. The next morning the 
servant of the prime minister, going into his sitting-room after breakfast, 
found him senseless on the floor in a fit of apoplexy. On the 18th Lord 
Eldon thus expressed his opinion as to the results of this event : ” His life is 


very uncertain, and it is quite certain that as an official man he is no more. 
Heaven knows who will succeed him.” [Lord Liverpool’s death did not 
occur till about two years later, but he never sufficiently recovered 
normality of mind even to resign the premiership, which he had held since 
1812.] 


There was no one to be found, either pro-Catholic or anti-Catholic, who 
could be placed at the head of the government with the same power and 
influence as Lord Liverpool had exercised for continuing the system of 
compromise. Mr. Canning saw the difficulty, and offered to retire if the king 
could form an administration wholly composed of persons thinking as the 
king himself thought. His majesty did not see the possibility of maintaining 
such a ministry; and finally on the 10th of April gave his commands to Mr. 
Canning to prepare, with as little delay as possible, a plan for the 
reconstruction of the administration. 
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On the 12th of April a new writ for the borough of Newport was moved in 
the house of commons, in consequence of the acceptance by Mr. Canning of 
the office of first lord of the treasury. At the same time it was agreed that 
the house should adjourn till the 1st of May. During this interval the 
greatest excitement prevailed, not only amongst political partisans, but in 
every circle in which the characters and opinions of public men formed 
subjects of discussion. The commanding talents and the liberal policy of 
Mr. Canning produced a very extended hope that he would be able to 
maintain his great position against the attacks of his numerous enemies. 
When the houses met, after the Easter recess, on the 1st of May, Mr. 
Canning had completed the formation of his ministry. On that day all the 
avenues to the house of commons were crowded by persons anxious to 
catch a glimpse of the minister so beloved and trusted, so feared and hated. 
He walked up the old staircase which led to the lobby with a firm and agile 
step, and one of the crowd, at least, who looked upon his radiant face, 
thought of Burke’s famous description of Conway, “hope elevated and joy 


brightened his crest.” The house of commons on that night presented an 
unusual spectacle. Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. Tierney sat immediately 
behind the minister. Mr. Brougham took his seat on the ministerial side, 
with other members who three weeks previously had sat on the benches of 
opposition. In the house of peers, Lord Lyndhurst was on the woolsack. 
Three new peers took the oaths, Viscount Goderich (late Mr. Robinson) , 
Lord Plunkett, and Lord Tenterden. Mr. Peel on that night made a most 
elaborate exposition of the causes which had led to the resignation of 
himself and other members of the late government. There was no acrimony 
in his studied oration. Mr. Canning had the gratifying assurance from Mr. 
Brougham, who in the eminent position which he had won had the right to 
speak the sentiments of a large and powerful body, that the new government 
should have his support, without the possibility of his taking office himself. 


During the two months in which the session was continued after the 
reassembling of parliament on the 1st of May, the irregular discussions in 
both houses left but little opportunity for real progress in the nation’s 
business. The personal hostility to Mr. Canning, which the duke of 
Wellington almost acknowledged, was something strange in parliamentary 
tactics, and some attributed it to the traditional jealousy of the aristocracy, 
whether whig or tory, that a plebeian — an adventurer — should presume to 
take the helm of the state instead of one of their ” order.” Others ascribed 
the personal attacks of many peers and commoners to that hatred of genius, 
too often entertained by mediocrity of understanding. The incessant 
exhibition of this spirit rendered it impossible for the minister either to 
make a triumphant display of his oratorical power, or to carry through any 
measure of great public importance. He spoke for the last time on the 18th 
of June, on the subject of the corn trade. The session was closed on the 2nd 
of July. 


When men were speculating in February on the probable successor of Lord 
Liverpool, Lord Eldon wrote, ” I should suppose Canning’s health would 
not let him undertake the labour of the situation ; but ambition will attempt 
anything.” The prorogation of parliament did not produce the usual effect of 
comparative relaxation upon the toil-worn minister. Four years previous, 
Mr. Canning, Mr. Huskisson, and Mr. Robinson were described after a 
prorogation as ” boys let loose from school.” The American minister, who 


was thus astonished at the deportment of grave statesmen, was more 
astonished when the secretary for foreign affairs, after dinner, proposed that 
the company should play at the game of ” twenty questions.” Complete 
relaxation, 
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however impaired may be the health of a prime minister, is one of the few 
things which he is utterly powerless to command. Mr. Canning had an 
interview with the king on the 30th of July, when his majesty was so struck 
by the looks of the premier, to whom he had given a cordial support, that he 
sent his own physician to attend him. The next day Mr. Canning had to 
work in Downing street. The duke of Devonshire had lent him his villa at 
Chis-wick, in the belief that change of air would restore him. He occupied 
the bed-room in which Fox had died. On the 31st a few friends had dined 
with him; but he retired early. The suffering from internal inflammation 
which he felt on that last night of July terminated in his death on the 8th of 
August. He was buried in Westminster abbey on the 16th in the most private 
manner. But the universal display of sorrow told more than any funereal 
pomp that a great man had departed. 


ENGLAND AND GREEK INDEPENDENCE (1827 A.D.) 


The settlement of a treaty between Great Britain, France, and Russia, on the 
subject of the affairs of Greece, was the latest, as it was amongst the most 
important, of the official acts of Mr. Canning. That treaty was signed on the 
7th of July, 1827. Forty years had elapsed since, a schoolboy at Eton, he 
had written a very eloquent poem on The Slavery of Greece. He painted the 
ancient glories of her arms and her arts ; he evoked the great names of her 
philosophers and her poets, to point the contrast of her glories fading into 
shame — servitude binding in its galling chain those who had stood up 
against Asia’s millions — cities mouldering — the fallen column on the 
dusty ground — worst of all, the sons of the freedom-breathing land sighing 


in abject bondage, groaning at the labours of the oar or of the mine, 
trembling before “The glitt’ring tyranny of Othman’s sons.” 


The position of Greece since 1821 was such as to arouse the deepest 
sympathies of every Englishman who knew anything of her ancient story. 
The Greeks in that year, seizing the opportunity of a war between the sultan 
and Ali Pasha, rose in revolt. A proclamation issued by the archbishop of 
Patras produced a general insurrection. For six years a cruel and devastating 
war had gone on, in which the Greeks, at first successful, had more and 
more quailed before the greater force which the Porte was able at last to 
bring against them by employing the disciplined troops of the pasha of 
Egypt. The story of this war has a peculiar interest to us in connection with 
the individual efforts of Englishmen to promote this struggle for freedom — 
of Byron, who died at Missolonghi with “Greece” on his lips — of 
Cochrane, whose hopes of rousing the Greek leaders to decisive and 
unanimous action came to an end when all was lost at the great battle before 
Athens. In September, 1826, the divan having obstinately refused to enter 
into negotiations with those over whom they considered themselves the 
absolute masters — those “who form part of the nations inhabiting the 
countries conquered ages ago by the Ottoman arms ” — the British 
government proposed to Russia that the Porte should be apprised that the 
result of this obstinacy would be the recognition of the independence of 
Greece. What, according to international laws, should be the basis of this 
recognition, was clearly laid down by Mr. Canning. The Turks were to be 
told that Great Britain and Russia “would look to Greece with an eye of 
favour, and with a disposition to seize the first occasion of recognising, as 
an independent state, such portion of her territory as should have freed itself 
from Turkish dominion ; provided that such state should have shown itself 
substantially capable of maintaining an independent 
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existence, of carrying on a government of its own, of controlling its own 
military and naval forces, and of being responsible to other nations for the 


observance of international laws and the discharge of international duties.” 
Such was the exposition which the British government then adopted, in the 
affairs of Greece, of the principles which should determine the recognition 
of the independence of a revolting or separating state. The principle of what 
should constitute a belligerent was laid down with equal clearness by Mr. 
Canning at an earlier stage of this conflict: “The character of belligerency is 
not so much a principle as a fact. A certain degree of force and consistency 
acquired by any mass of population engaged in war entitles that population 
to be treated as a belligerent, and even if their title were questionable 
renders it the interest, well understood, of all civilised nations so to treat 
them. For what is the alternative? A power or community (whichever it may 
be called) which is at war with another, and which covers the sea with its 
cruisers, must either be acknowledged as a belligerent or treated as a 
pirate.” 


Upon the conclusion of the treaty of July, 1827, it was agreed that 
instructions should be sent to the representatives at Constantinople of the 
three contracting powers that they should present a joint declaration to the 
divan, stating that as the war of extermination had been prolonged for six 
years, producing results shocking to humanity, and inflicting intolerable 
injury on the commerce of all nations, it was no longer possible to admit 
that the fate of Greece concerned exclusively the Ottoman Porte. They were 
to offer their mediation between the Sublime Porte and the Greeks to put an 
end to the war, to settle by amicable negotiation the relations which ought 
for the future to exist between them, and to propose that all acts of hostility 
should be suspended by an armistice. A similar proposition should be made 
to the Greeks. A month was to be given to the Ottoman Porte to make 
known its determination. If no answer were returned, or an evasive answer 
were given, the divan was to be informed that the three powers would 
themselves interfere to establish an armistice. Although the admirals of the 
allied squadrons of the three powers were to be instructed to take coercive 
measures to enforce an armistice, they were to be warned against any 
hostile step which would be contrary to the pacific character which the 
three powers were desirous to impart to their interference. 


PREMIERSHIP OF LORD GODERICH; THE BATTLE OF NAVARINO 


The death of Mr. Canning placed Lord Goderich at the head of the 
government. The composition of the cabinet was slightly altered. Mr. 
Huskisson became colonial secretary, Mr. Herries chancellor of the 
exchequer. The government was generally considered to be weak, and not 
calculated for a long endurance. Its greatest accession of strength seemed to 
be in the acceptance of the office of commander-in-chief by the duke of 
Wellington. Lord Eldon, in serious apprehension that this appointment 
committed the duke to the support of the administration, wrote to him a 
letter which called forth this explanation: “If, on the one hand, the 
administration have no claim upon my services out of my profession, I, on 
the other hand, can be of no counsel or party against them.” The cabinet of 
Lord Goderich had not a long existence. It lasted scarcely five months, and 
it fell through the petty jealousies of some of its members, which gave the 
finishing blow to the tottering fabric. 


On the 10th of November it was known in London that despatches had been 
received at the admiralty, announcing a great naval battle in the bay of 
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Navarino. If the popular belief in omens of national success or disaster had 
not nearly passed away, the public might have looked with trembling 
anxiety to these despatches, in the dread that the battle would prove a 
defeat. For, at the lord mayor’s banquet on the 9th of November, a great 
device of illuminated lamps representing an anchor suddenly fell down 
upon the dignitaries below, slightly wounding the duke of Clarence and the 
lord mayor, scattering unwelcome oil over the dresses of the ladies who 
graced the civic feast, and altogether marring the usual flow of hollow 
compliment which is so coarsely proffered and so greedily accepted on 
these occasions. The Gazette soon proclaimed that the Turkish fleet had 
been nearly annihilated; that the flags of England, France, and Russia 
floated supreme on the shores of the Morea. Nevertheless, politicians shook 
their heads at what they considered an aggression, which might lead to an 
interminable war — an aggression which ultra-toryism regarded as 


THE HISTORY OF PERSIA 


particularly objectionable, inasmuch as it crippled the means of a despotic 
power effectually to crush its rebellious subjects. The Sublime Porte had 
well learned the lessons taught by the congresses of Troppau and Laybach 
when it proclaimed, in its manifesto of the previous June, that “Almighty 
wisdom, in dividing the universe into different countries, has assigned to 
each a sovereign, into whose hands the reins of absolute authority over the 
nations subject to his dominion are placed.” 


When the demand under the Treaty of London, which was made by 
England, France, and Russia, for an immediate armistice, as a preliminary 
and an indispensable condition to the opening of any negotiation, was 
announced by the ambassadors of these powers at Constantinople, the divan 
declined to recognise any interference with its conduct towards its 
rebellious subjects. The Greeks readily accepted the armistice proposed by 
the treaty. Ibrahim Pasha had come from Alexandria with the Egyptian fleet 
during the period of the discussions at Constantinople. The allied fleets 
were lying off Navarino, their admirals being without authority to prevent 
the junction of the Egyptian fleet with the Turkish, already moored in that 
harbour. The Egyptian commander was informed by Sir Edward Codrington 
that he might return, if he chose, with a safe-conduct to Alexandria, but that 
if he entered the harbour he would not be suffered to come out. Ibrahim 
Pasha made his choice to join the Turkish fleet. On the 25th of September a 
conference took place between the admirals and Ibrahim Pasha, at which 
the Egyptian prince entered into a verbal agreement for a suspension of 
hostilities during twenty days. The English and French commanders, 
relying upon this agreement, sailed to Zante to obtain fresh provisions. 
Ibrahim Pasha then came out of the harbour, with the object of carrying his 
warfare to some other point in the Morea. Sir Edward Codrington met him 
near Patras with a small force, and compelled him to return. After that, says 
the protocol of the three admirals, ” the troops of the pasha have not ceased 
carrying on a species of warfare more destructive and exterminating than 
before, putting women and children to the sword, burning their habitations, 
and tearing up trees by the roots, in order to complete the devastation of the 
country.” The despatch of Sir Edward Codrington, dated from H.M.S. Asia, 
in the port of Navarino, narrates the subsequent decisive event. The count 
de Hayden, rear-admiral of Russia, and the French rear-admiral, the 
chevalier de Rigny, having agreed with him to enter the port in order to 


induce Ibrahim Pasha to discontinue his brutal war of extermination, took 
up their anchorage about two o’clock in the afternoon of the 20th of 
October. The Turkish ships were moored in the form of a crescent. The 
combined fleet was formed in the order of sailing in two columns, the 
British and French forming the 
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weather or starboard line, and the Russian the lee line. The Asia led in, 
followed by the Genoa and Albion, and anchored close alongside a ship of 
the line bearing the flag of the capitana bey. 


The stations of the French and Russian squadrons were marked out by the 
English admiral, who was the chief in command. “I gave orders,” says Sir 
Edward, ” that no gun should be fired unless guns were fired by the Turks, 
and those orders were strictly observed.” The three British ships passed the 
batteries, and moored without any act of hostility on the part of the Turks, 
although they were evidently prepared for a general action. At the entrance 
of the harbour were six Turkish fire-vessels, which a portion of the English 
squadron were appointed to watch. On the Dartmouth sending a boat 
towards one of these vessels her crew was fired upon by musketry. The fire 
was returned from the Dartmouth and La Syrene, which bore the flag of 
Admiral de Rigny. An Egyptian ship then fired a cannon-shot at the French 
admiral’s vessel, which was immediately returned; “and thus,” says Sir 
Edward Codrington, “very shortly afterwards the battle became general.” 
After describing, with the usual indistinctness, the movements of various 
ships, he comes to the catastrophe. “This bloody and destructive battle was 
continued with unabated fury for four hours, and the scene of wreck and 
devastation which presented itself at its termination was such as has been 
seldom before witnessed.” Of the Egyptian and Turkish fleets, which 
numbered about a hundred and twenty men-of-war and transports, one-half 
were sunk, burned, or driven on shore. The allied admirals published a 
notice after the battle, that as they did not enter Navarino with a hostile 
intention, but only to renew propositions to the commanders of the Turkish 


fleet, they would forbear from destroying what ships of the Ottoman navy 
might still remain, “now that so signal a vengeance has been taken for the 
first cannon-shot which has been ventured to be fired on the allied flags.” 
They threatened that if there were any new act of hostility they would 
immediately destroy the remaining vessels and the forts of Navarino. The 
despatch of Sir Edward announcing the victory contains a frank admission 
that he was not insensible to other feelings than those of professional 
obedience to his instructions: ” When I ‘found that the boasted Ottoman 
word of honour was made a sacrifice to wanton, savage devastation, and 
that a base advantage was taken of our reliance upon Ibrahim’s good faith, I 
own I felt a desire to punish the offenders. But it was my duty to refrain, 
and refrain I did ; and I can assure his royal highness [the duke of Clarence] 
that I would still have avoided this disastrous extremity if other means had 
been open to me.” 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON BECOMES PREMIER (1828 A.D.) 


The differences upon financial measures between Mr. Hemes, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and Mr. Huskisson, secretary of state for the 
colonies, could not be reconciled by Lord Goderich, and he therefore 
tendered his resignation to the king on the 9th of January, 1828. His majesty 
immediately sent to Lord Lyndhurst to desire that he and the duke of 
Wellington should come to Windsor. The king told the duke that he wished 
him to form a government of which he should be the head. ” He said that he 
thought the government must be composed of persons of both opinions with 
respect to the Roman Catholic question ; that he approved of all his late and 
former servants, and that he had no objection to anybody excepting to Lord 
Grey.” It was understood that Lord Lyndhurst was to continue in office. The 
duke of Wellington immediately applied to Mr. Peel, who, returning to his 
post of 
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secretary of state for the home department, saw the impossibility of 
reuniting in this administration those who had formed the cabinet of Lord 
Liverpool. He desired to strengthen the government of the duke of 
Wellington by the introduction of some of the more important of Mr. 
Canning’s friends into the cabinet and to fill some of the lesser offices. 


On the 29th of January parliament was opened by commission. On the ninth 
day after the meeting of parliament, Mr. Brougham took that 


position which he ever after maintained, of being the most indefatigable and 
persevering of law reformers. The reformation of the criminal law was no 
longer opposed, except by a few whose opinions had very speedily come to 
be considered as worthless as they were obsolete. A commission had been 
appointed to inquire M~T/=-\ f- ‘ga Nt] X TH’””;] / into abuses in courts 


It SvMf* (X of equity. The course 


of improvement which was open to Mr. Brougham was to promote an 
inquiry “into the defects occasioned by time and otherwise in the laws of 
this realm of England, as administered in the courts of common law.” Mr. 
Brougham introduced his motion in a speech of nearly six hours. It has been 
said of this speech, “its huge length and unwieldy dimensions compelled 
attention.” These are not the qualities which usually compel attention in the 
house of commons. During that extraordinary exhibition of the rare ability 
to mass an infinity of details, so as to make each contribute something to 
the general effect, the attention of the house was uninterruptedly sustained. 
The first listeners were amongst the last. Whilst the orator exhibited no 
signs of physical exhaustion, scarcely one of his audience seemed to feel a 
sense of weariness. The peroration of this great effort of memory and 
judgment was the only portion that could be properly deemed rhetorical : ” 
It was the boast of Augustus— it formed part of the glare in which the 
perfidies of his earlier years were lost — that he found Rome of brick, and 
left it of marble; a praise not unworthy a great prince, and to which the 
present reign also has its claims. But how much nobler will be the 
sovereign’s boast when he shall have it to say, that he found law dear, and 
left it cheap; found it a sealed book — left it a living letter; found it the 


patrimony of the rich — left it the inheritance of the poor; found it the two- 
edged sword of craft and oppression— left it the staff of honesty and the 
shield of innocence!” On the adjourned debate of the 29th of February, 
upon Mr. Brougham’s proposition 
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for a commission, the government, through the law officers and the home 
secretary, expressed its intention so far to concur in the motion as to consent 
that separate commissions should issue — one for inquiry into the progress 
of suits at common law; the other into the state of the laws affecting real 
property. Mr. Brougham concurring in this alteration, the two commissions 
were forthwith appointed. 


The house of commons was now fairly engaged in the work of 
improvement. On the motion of Mr. Peel a select committee was appointed 
to inquire into the public income and expenditure ; to consider measures for 
an effectual control on all charges connected with this receipt and 
expenditure, and also for reducing the expenditure without detriment to the 
public service. No one can trace the course of our parliamentary history 
after the close of the war without feeling how much of the tardy recognition 
by the government of principles of financial economy was due to the 
unwearied exertions of Mr. Hume. His views, however they might at times 
be impracticable, produced as a whole the inevitable triumph of aU zealous 
and continuous labour. Mr. Secretary Peel early in the session proposed 
another measure which, he said, might at first sight appear limited in its 
application, and local in its objects, but which was connected with 
considerations of the highest importance to the well-being of the country. 


He proposed that a committee should be appointed to inquire into the state 
of the police of the metropolis. In the next session of parliament Mr. Peel 
carried his great plan for abolishing the local establishments of nightly 
watch and police, for forming the metropolitan police district, and for 
appointing a sufficient number of able men under the direction of the 
secretary of state to be the police force for the whole of this district. For 
several years a prodigious clamour was raised against this force, not only by 
thieves and street-walkers, but by respectable upholders of the ancient 
watch, and by zealous friends of the nation’s freedom, who dreamt that the 
new police would have the certain effect of depriving us of our immemorial 
liberties. The new police was to be [as Fonblanque1’ says] “the most 
dangerous and effective engine of despotism.” Sensible men were satisfied 
to believe that Mr. Peel’s innovation would have no other effect upon our 
liberties than that of depriving us “of the liberty we have hitherto enjoyed of 
being robbed and knocked on the head at discretion of their honours the 
thieves.” 


A great parliamentary struggle was at hand in 1828, which was the prelude 
to a still more important conflict in 1829. This was Lord John Russell’s 
motion, on the 26th of February, for a committee of the whole House to 
consider of so much of the acts of the 13 and 25 of Charles II as requires 
persons, before admission into any office in corporations, or having 
accepted any office civil or military, or any place of trust under the crown, 
to receive the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, according to the practice of 
the Church of England. The motion was opposed by Mr. Huskisson, Lord 
Palmerston, and Mr. Peel. It was opposed, says Sir Robert Peel in his 
Memoirs,™ ” with all the influence and authority of the government 
recently appointed.” Nevertheless, on a division on the motion of Lord John 
Russell, it was carried by a majority of 44, there being 237 in favour of the 
motion, and 193 against it. Sir Robert Peel says, in his Memoirs, that the 
administration considered that they should not be justified in abandoning 
the service of the crown in consequence of this defeat, and farther, that it 
would have been very unwise hastily to commit the house of lords to a 
conflict with the house of commons on a question of this nature. Mr. Peel 
eventually proposed a measure of compromise — that a declaration should 
be substituted in place of the sacramental test. The bill as amended passed 
the house of commons and met with very little 
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effectual opposition in the house of lords, the two archbishops and three 
bishops speaking in its favour. Sir Robert Peel says that the conciliatory 
adjustment of the question was what he earnestly desired; that had any other 
course been taken by the government the final result of parliamentary 
discussion would probably have been the same — namely, the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation acts; and that it may fairly be questioned whether the 
repeal would have taken place under circumstances more favourable to the 
true interests of the church, or more conducive to the maintenance of 
harmony and goodwill amongst the professors of different religious creeds. 
It was in vain that Lord Eldon described the bill to be “as bad, as 
mischievous, and as revolutionary as the most captious dissenter could wish 
it to be.” He nevertheless prophesied truly when he said, ” Sooner or later, 
perhaps in this very year, almost certainly in the next, the concessions to the 
dissenters must be followed by the like concessions to the Roman 
Catholics.” 


ELECTION FOR CLARE OF DANIEL o’CONNELL 


The appointment of Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald to a ministerial office caused a 
vacancy in the representation of the county of Clare. The contest for this 
seat produced events in Ireland “of deep importance, especially in their 
relation to the Catholic question.” Mr. Fitzgerald was a person of great 
influence in the county of Claro. He had conciliated the Roman Catholics 
by a constant advocacy in parliament for the removal of their disabilities. 
Certainly no Protestant could have had a fairer chance of support, not only 
from the landlords but from their tenantry. Yet the whole power of the 
Catholic Association was called forth to prevent his return, and to secure 
the election of Mr. O’Connell, who, by his faith, was disqualified from 
sitting in parliament. During the short administration of Mr. Canning the 
association, founded in 1823, had voluntarily dissolved itself, having 
confidence that the minister would bring forward some effectual measure of 
relief. The accession to power of the duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel, and 


the subsequent changes in the cabinet which had disturbed the balance of 
opinions on the greatest question of domestic policy, revived the association 
with new strength, which was calculated to produce the most serious alarm. 
Lord Anglesey, the lord lieutenant, had gone to Ireland with the decided 
opinion that concessions to the Catholics should be refused. What he saw 
there in the summer of 1828 produced in his mind a conviction of the 
positive danger of persevering in the old system of policy. Mr. O’Connell, 
whose power as a demagogue was probably never exceeded by any 
Irishman or Englishman — gifted with a popular oratory which completely 
won the hearts of a fervid peasantry — professing the utmost deference to 
the Catholic priesthood, which he swayed as much by his devotion as a son 
of the church as by his prompt and versatile ability — wanting perhaps 
“very determined courage,” but with every other quality for the leader of a 
rebellion— Mr. O’Connell stirred up his countrymen to a madness of which 
the Clare election was the type. The Catholics had a common grievance and 
a common sympathy, which, since the union, had been a constant source of 
irritation and of occasional alarm. But a real sense of the imminent danger 
of refusing concession had never been produced until the proof was 
supplied by the Clare election that local and personal attachments were 
weakened, that the friendly relations of men in different classes were 
loosened, and that a power had arisen ” to unite the scattered elements of 
society into a homogeneous and disciplined mass, yielding willing 
obedience to the assumed authority of superior intelligence, hostile to the 
Taw and 
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to the government which administered it.” At the period of the Clare 
election the lord lieutenant wrote to the home secretary that he was quite 
certain that the agitators could lead on the people to rebellion at a moment’s 
notice, but that the hope of tranquillity, present and future, rested upon the 
belief of O’Connell and his friends that they could carry their cause by 
agitation and intimidation, without coming to blows. Lord Anglesey 
believed their success to be inevitable. “There may be rebellion: you may 


put to death thousands; you may suppress it; but it will only be to put off the 
day of compromise, and in the mean time the country is still more 
impoverished, and the minds of the people are, if possible, still more 
alienated.” On the 5th of July Mr. O’Connell was elected for Clare. A 
petition against his return was presented to the house of commons, but 
nothing was done, for the session was nearly at an end. The great agitator 
did not attempt to take his seat during the three weeks which elapsed 
between his return and the prorogation of parliament. He had six months 
beforo him for continued agitation. The session closed on the 28th of July, 
without a word in the king’s speech regarding Ireland. 


THE CATHOLIC RELIEF BILL (1829 A.D.) 


The duke of Wellington, in the course of a debate in May, 1829, said ” It is 
now well known that during the whole of the last autumn and summer I had 
those measures in contemplation which have been since brought into effect. 
It is also well known that my principal object, and that to which all my 
efforts were directed, was to prevail upon the person in these kingdoms the 
most interested of all others, from his situation, in the settlement of the 
Catholic question, to give his consent to its being brought forward.” In the 
autumn and summer of 1828 the duke had not only a difficulty with the 
king, but with the one of most importance amongst his colleagues. At the 
beginning of August the premier and the lord chancellor had been in 
communication with the king. Mr. Peel was invited to participate in the 
proposed arrangement. He gave his deliberate opinion by letter to the duke 
of Wellington, that there was upon the whole less of evil in making a 
decided effort to settle the Catholic question than in leaving it, as it had 
been left, an open question. Mr. Peel, however, proposed to retire from the 
government, although he was willing to support it, but unwilling to 
undertake the management of this business in the house of commons. 
Twenty years after, he says that this letter was written with a clear foresight 
of the penalties to which the course he resolved to take would expose him 
— “the rage of party, the alienation of private friends, the interruption of 
family affections.” He would not condescend to notice other penalties, such 
as the loss of office and of royal favour, “if they were not the heaviest in the 
estimation of vulgar and low-minded men incapable of appreciating higher 
motives of public conduct.” 


The efforts of the duke of Wellington to obtain the sanction of the king that 
the whole subject of Ireland, including the Catholic question, should be 
taken into consideration by his confidential servants, were not successful 
during the remaining months of 1828. In his interviews with the duke his 
majesty manifested much uneasiness and irritation. Lord Eldon represents 
that the king told him, at an interview on the 28th of March, 1829, that his 
ministers had threatened to resign if the measures were not proceeded in, 
and that he had said to them, “Go on,” when an interview which had lasted 
several hours had brought him into such a state that he hardly knew what he 
was 
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about. Mr. Peel, very early in the course of these discussions, had expressed 
his opinion that whenever it was once determined that an attempt should be 
made by the govermnent to settle the Catholic question, the settlement 
should be, if possible, a complete one. Partial concessions would be of no 
use. On the 12th of January, 1829, the six ministers who had voted 
uniformly against the Catholic claims had each a separate interview with his 
majesty, when he intimated his consent that the whole question of Ireland 
should be considered without his being pledged by such consent to adopt 
the views of his confidential servants, however unanimous they might be. 
On the 17th the duke of Wellington wrote to Mr. Peel, that he did not see 
the slightest chance, in consequence of what had passed in interviews with 
the king, and with certain of the bishops, of getting rid of these difficulties, 
if Mr. Peel should not continue in office. Mr. Peel yielded to his earnest 
solicitation. When the draft of the speech from the throne was submitted to 
the king, he gave a reluctant assent to the passage which implied an 
intention on the part of the government to make a decisive effort to adjust 
the Catholic question. The parliament was opened by commission on the 
5th of February. The day before the meeting of parliament Mr. Peel 
addressed a letter to the vice-chancellor of Oxford expressing his intention 
to vacate his seat for that university. 


THE LAND 


The centre of the Iranian tableland consists of a great salt steppe, destitute 
alike of vegetation and fresh water, torrid and almost impassable by the foot 
of man in summer. The only spots lit for permanent habitation and 
agriculture are where the rainfall from lofty mountain ranges collects to 
form short watercourses, as in the provinces of Kerman and Jezd, and 
where, in the northeast, the rivers that flow down from the Hindu Kush, the 
Etymander (Helmund) and many like it, carry life farther into the interior, 
until they end in the shallow and swampy lake (Zireh or Hamun) in the land 
of the Drangians. With these exceptions, no more than the borders of Iran 
are habitable. It is hemmed in by lofty mountain ranges to the north and 
south, and from the Hindu Kush to the snow-clad heights of Mount Elburz 
to the south of the Caspian Sea, extends the hill country of Chorasan, in 
ancient times the abode of the Hyrcanian, Parthian, Aryan, and Drangian 
tribes. It forms the watershed of ntunerous rivers, which flow down on 
either side, making oases in the central desert and the Turanian lowlands, 
until they succumb in the struggle with the waste of sand. Chorasan 
constitutes the bridge between the mountain country of Bactria and 
Sogdiana, in the east, the region about the Oxus and Jaxartes, and Media in 
the west, where the ranges that run up from the south approach more and 
more closely to the mountains of the northern frontier, enclosing fertile 
higlilands, rich in lakes and watercourses, where the summer is temperate 
and the winter severe. Here, in conflict with the Assyrians the Iranians first 
evolved their political system. From Media the Zagros Mountains run 
southeast to the Persian Gulf. 


The Iranian shores of this arm of the sea present an aspect no less dreary 
than the Arabian. Navigation is impeded by reefs and shoals, the coast is 
low, and ill-provided with harbours. Torrid sunshine beats down upon it, 
making it almost uninhabitable for man and beast ; nothing but the palm 
tree flourishes. In the rainy season the torrent brooks that descend from the 
highlands merely hurry their more copious supply of water to the sea, and 
serve no purpose of irrigation or navigation. In the east, on the coast of 
Mekran, a poverty-stricken fishing population (the Ichthyophagi) ekes out a 


In the speech from the throne the existence of an association in Ireland 
dangerous to the public peace, and inconsistent with the spirit of the 
constitution, was pointed out, to ask for such powers as might enable his 
majesty to maintain his just authority. “His majesty recommends that, when 
this essential object shall have been accomplished, you should take into 
your deliberate consideration the whole condition of Ireland; and that you 
should review the laws which impose civil disabilities on his majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects. You will consider whether the removal of those 
disabilities can be effected consistently with the full and permanent security 
of our establishments in church and state, with the maintenance of the 
reformed religion established by law, and of the rights and privileges of the 
bishops and of the clergy of this realm, and of the churches committed to 
their charge.” In the house of peers the duke of Wellington announced that 
the measure which it was the intention of the government to propose for the 
adoption of parliament, would extend to the removal generally of all civil 
disabilities under which the Roman Catholics laboured, with exceptions 
solely resting on special grounds. In the house of commons Mr. Peel made a 
similar announcement. The great contest in parliament was not to come on 
till Mr. Peel should be in his place to take his proper share in the 
discussions. He was persuaded to allow his name to be put in nomination 
for re-election at Oxford. His friends did not sufficiently estimate the power 
of a party cry. Sir Robert Inglis, his opponent, was finally returned by a 
majority of one hundred and forty-six votes. Lord Colchester records the 
termination of the election, adding, ” Cheers for Lord Eldon in convocation, 
hisses for the king, hisses and groans for Peel.” Nevertheless the value of 
these hisses and groans may be tested from the fact that Mr. Peel polled 
twice as many first-class men as Sir Robert Inglis, and the “No popery” and 
“Church in danger” cries were not universally successful, for he had three 
hundred and thirty-three clergymen amongst his supporters. Mr. Peel took 
his seat for Westbury on the 3rd of March. The bill for suppressing the 
Catholic Association had passed during the secretary’s absence from 
parliament. In that interval several thousand petitions were presented to 
parliament — the greater part against the proposed measures of concession. 
Lord Eldon was the most indefatigable in 
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the enforcement of the prayer of these very exclusive productions, which 
echoed his own assertion on the first night of the session, that if a Roman 
Catholic were ever admitted to form part of the legislature, or to hold any of 
the great offices of state, from that moment the sun of Great Britain was set 
forever. In the house of commons Mr. Peel gave notice, on the 3rd of 
March, that on the 5th he would call attention to that part of the speech 
from the throne which referred to the civil disabilities of the Roman 
Catholics. On the evening of the 3rd the king commanded the duke of 
Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, and Mr. Peel to attend him at Windsor on the 
following day. The audience lasted five hours. The king most tenaciously 
insisted that no alteration should be made of the ancient oath of supremacy. 
The ministers as firmly maintained that without this alteration the measure 
of relief would be unavailing. They left the royal closet in the assured belief 
that their official functions were at an end. “At the close of the interview 
[says Peel w] the king took leave of us with great composure and great 
kindness, gave to each of us a salute on each cheek, and accepted our 
resignation of office, frequently expressing his sincere regret at the 
necessity which compelled us to retire from his service.” Before the king 
went to rest a great and sudden change had come over him. He wrote to the 
duke of Wellington to acquaint him that he anticipated so much difficulty in 
the attempt to form another administration that he could not dispense with 
the services of those whose resignations he had accepted, and that they were 
at liberty to proceed with the measures of which notice had been given in 
parliament. 


On the 5th of March, from ten o’clock in the morning, all the avenues of the 
house of commons were crowded by persons who hoped to gain admission 
to the gallery. The doors were not opened till six o’clock; for, according to a 
notice previously given, the house was called over. To put an end to all 
possible cavil on the part of the king, Mr. Peel had suggested to the duke of 
Wellington that a distinct authority should be given to them to say to 
parliament that the measures in contemplation were proposed with the 
entire sanction of his majesty. That authority having been received during 


the night, Mr. Peel commenced his speech in these words: ” I rise as a 
minister of the king, and sustained by the just authority which belongs to 
that character, to vindicate the advice given to his majesty by an united 
cabinet.” With regard to himself, he had for years attempted to maintain the 
exclusion of Roman Catholics from parliament and the high offices of state. 
He did not think it was an unnatural or unreasonable struggle. He resigned 
it, in consequence of the conviction that it could no longer be 
advantageously maintained. As Mr. Peel proceeded to explain the proposed 
measure, in a speech of four hours, the cheers of the house were 
occasionally heard in Westminster Hall. The bill would admit a Roman 
Catholic to parliament upon taking an oath, in place of the old oath of 
supremacy, that he would support the existing institutions of the state, and 
not injure those of the church. It would admit a Roman Catholic to all the 
greatest offices of government, with the exception of regent, lord chancellor 
of England, and lord chancellor and viceroy of Ireland. All corporate offices 
and municipal privileges, all that pertained to the administration of justice, 
would be open to Roman Catholics. From all offices connected with the 
church, with its universities and schools, and from church patronage, they 
would be necessarily excluded. Commands in the army and navy had been 
open to them before this measure. Connected with the Bill of Relief, there 
were securities and restrictions proposed ; and by a separate bill the 
qualification for the freeholder’s electoral franchise in Ireland was 
increased from forty shillings to ten pounds. 
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It is unnecessary to trace the course of the debates in either House during 
the conflict, which lasted to the 10th of April, when the Relief Bill was read 
a third time in the house of lords by a majority of a hundred and four. It had 
been passed in the house of commons, on the 30th of March, by a majority 
of a hundred and seventy-eight. Amidst the passionate invectives, the taunts 
and sneers, of the opposers of the measure, there was one sentence in the 
speech of a great man who relied upon no oratorical power for enforcing 
conviction, which made more impression upon the mind and heart of the 


nation than the highest displays of argument or declamation. Thus spoke the 
duke of Wellington, on moving the second reading of the bill on the 4th of 
April : ” My lords, I am one of those who have probably passed a longer 
period of my life engaged in war than most men, and principally, I may say, 
in civil war; and I must say this, — that if I could avoid, by any sacrifice 
whatever, even one month of civil war in the country to which I am 
attached, I would sacrifice my life in order to do it. I say that there is 
nothing which destroys property and prosperity, and demoralises character, 
to the degree that civil war does ; by it the hand of man is raised against his 
neighbour, against his brother, and against his father; the servant betrays his 
master, and the whole scene ends in confusion and devastation. Yet, my 
lords, this is the resource to which we must have looked — these are the 
means to which we must have applied, in order to have put an end to this 
state of things, if we had not made the option of bringing forward the 
measures, for which I hold myself responsible.” The great captain was 
assailed as virulently as Mr. Peel was assailed, by the most furious of those 
who assumed to be the only true supporters of church and state. 


The earl of Winchelsea published a letter in which he insinuated that the 
duke had supported the establishment of King’s College, that he ” might the 
more effectually, under the cloak of some outward show of zeal for the 
Protestant religion, carry on his insidious designs for the infringement of 
our liberties, and the introduction of popery into every department of the 
state.” The duke demanded that the letter should be withdrawn; the earl 
refused to do so. On the 21st of March the two peers had a hostile meeting 
in Batter-sea Fields. The duke of Wellington fired without effect ; the earl 
of Winchelsea discharged his pistol in the air, and then tendered a written 
apology. In a letter to the duke of Buckingham a month after this 
transaction the duke of Wellington thus defended a conduct which he 
admitted must have ” shocked many good men”: “The truth is that the duel 
with Lord Winchelsea was as much part of the Roman Catholic question, 
and it was as necessary to undertake it and carry it out to the extremity to 
which I did carry it, as it was to do everything else which I did to attain the 
object which I had in view. I was living here in an atmosphere of calumny. I 
could do nothing that was not misrepresented as having some bad purpose 
in view.” When Lord Winchelsea published his letter the duke determined 
to act upon it. ” The atmosphere of calumny in which I had been some time 


living cleared away. The system of calumny was discontinued.” Mr. Peel 
had to endure calumnies even more galling than those which the duke of 
Wellington decided to resist by the course which a brave soldier, jealous 
upon the point of honour, was then almost compelled to take in deference to 
the false opinions of society. Twenty years after this great political struggle 
Sir Robert Peel wrote the following solemn appeal to protect his memory: 
“T can with truth affirm, as I do solemnly affirm in the presence of 
Almighty God, ‘to whom all hearts be open, all desires known, and from 
whom no secrets are hid,’ that in advising and promoting the measures of 
1829 I was swayed by no fear except the fear of public 
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calamity, and that I acted throughout on a deep conviction that those 
measures were not only conducive to the general welfare, but that they had 
be-come imperatively necessary in order to avert from interests which had a 
special claim upon my support — the interests of the church and of 
institutions connected with the church — an imminent and increasing 
danger.” 


The Catholic Relief Bill received the royal assent on the 13th of April. Lord 
Eldon at two previous audiences of George IV had urged him to refuse the 
royal assent. The king, who was a great actor, not only in the power of 
mimicry which he possessed, but in exhibiting a well-feigned passion, 
deceived his ex-chancellor into the belief that his old master would peril 
everything, even his throne, by this obsolete exercise of the royal 
prerogative. Dangerous, almost infatuated, as was this advice of Lord 
Eldon, we cannot doubt his sincerity; we cannot believe that any corrupt 
motive, or even any personal ambition, prompted his interference to avert 
what he believed would be a great political evil. He distrusted the Roman 
Catholics, not from a blind adherence to a worn-out bigotry, but from a 
reliance upon that un-statesmanlike caution which could not look beyond a 
dark present into a brighter future. Happily, he had to deal with a sovereign 
of different character than he who compelled Pitt — in the fear that he 


might drive the king into insanity — to lay aside the implied pledges of the 
union, and thus to make the legislature equivocate for thirty years with the 
just expectations of disappointed millions. A few childish lamentations, and 
there would be an end of the opposition of George IV to the resolve of his 
ministry. He would go to Hanover — he would return no more to England 
— let them get a Catholic king in Clarence — were his ejaculations at the 
interview of the 9th of April. On the 14th Lord Eldon wrote to his daughter: 
“The fatal bill received the royal assent yesterday afternoon. After all I had 
heard in my visits not a day’s delay.” 


O’CONNELL’S SECOND RETURN FOR CLARE (1829 A.D.) 


About a month after the passing of the bill Mr. O’Connell was introduced to 
the house of commons for the purpose of taking his seat for Clare. A 
petition against his return had been referred to a committee, who declared 
that he was duly returned. Mr. O’Connell had been elected before the 
passing of the new act, and the clerk of the house accordingly tendered to 
him the oath of supremacy which was required to be taken under the old 
law. This oath Mr. O’Connell refused to take, claiming to take the oath set 
forth in the Relief Act. He was the next day heard at the bar. His courtesy, 
his moderation, his legal knowledge, surprised the house, and called forth 
the approving voices of the great law officers who had opposed his claim at 
once to take his seat. Upon a division a new writ was ordered for Clare. A 
large subscription was entered into for securing Mr. O’Connell’s second 
return, which took place on the 30th of July. His violence at that election 
was a painful and disgusting contrast to his assumed gentleness at the bar of 
the house of commons. His unmeasured words almost induced a general 
apprehension that the great measure of Catholic emancipation had been too 
readily yielded to that sense of an overwhelming necessity which had 
converted opposing statesmen into its responsible promoters. 


The parliament was prorogued on the 24th of June. The landowners when 
they returned to their country mansions did not find happy faces amidst 
either tenants or labourers. The summer and autumn were wet and cold; the 
harvest was protracted; the crops were ill got in, and were hurried 
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to market. They were found to be of inferior quality, and prices suffered 
temporarily a great depression. Then came the severest winter since 1813- 
1814. Parliament met on the 4th of February, 1830. The king’s speech 
lamented that notwithstanding the indication of active commerce afforded 
by increased exports, distress should prevail amongst the agricultural and 
manufacturing classes. One effectual mode of mitigating the pressure upon 
industrial capital was announced in the intention to propose a considerable 
reduction in the amount of public expenditure. The promise was realised. 
The chancellor of the exchequer proposed, on the 15th of March, the total 
remission of the excise duties on beer, cider, and leather. Increased duties 
on spirits were to supply a portion of the deficiency. The propositions of the 
government were finally agreed to. 


DEATH OF GEORGE IV (1830 A.D.) 


On the 24th of May a message was sent to both houses of parliament by the 
king, announcing his illness and stating the inconvenience of signing public 
instruments with his own hand. A bill was introduced for the appointment 
of commissioners to affix the king’s sign-manual by a stamp, in the king’s 
presence, and by his immediate order given by word of mouth. The bill 
received the royal assent on the 29th of May. On the 26th of June, at three 
o’clock in the morning, King George IV expired at Windsor castle. It is 
difficult to look back upon the career of this prince, whose sovereignty 
either as regent or king formed one of the most important eras in the annals 
of the country, without feeling how much his life had been one of great 
opportunities wasted and of natural powers perverted ; how the 
circumstances by which he had been surrounded from his youth were 
almost wholly injurious to his character and his happiness. Succeeding 
generations — in some degree by the force of contrast — have come to 
look very severely upon the faults of this erring brother. They were 
painfully visited upon him by the absence of all domestic happiness, by the 
feeling that he was not beloved or respected by the people he was appointed 


to rule over. The duke of Wellington has given a character of the monarch 
who held in dread the great captain’s strong sense and inflexible resolution. 
“He was indeed,” said the duke, “the most extraordinary compound of 
talent, wit, buffoonery, obstinacy, and good feeling — in short, a medley of 
the most opposite qualities, with a great preponderance of good — that I 
ever saw in any character in my life.“‘1 


CHAPTER III 


WILLIAM IV AND THE REFORM BILL 
[1830-1837 A.D.] 


The end was already approaching. King and queen sat sullenly apart in their 
palace. Peer and country gentleman moodily awaited the ruin of their 
country and the destruction of their property. Fanaticism still raved at the 
wickedness of a people ; the people, clamouring for work, still succumbed 
before the mysterious disease which was continually claiming more and 
more victims. But the nation cared not for the sullenness of the court, the 
forebodings of the landed classes, the ravings of the pulpit, or even the 
mysterious operations of a new plague. The deep gloom which had 
overshadowed the land had been relieved by one single ray. The victory had 
been won. The bill had become law. — Walpole.* 


Upon the death of George IV, on the 26th of June, 1830, William Henry, 
duke of Clarence, was forthwith proclaimed king by the title of William IV. 
No immediate alteration took place in the government, his majesty 
signifying to the duke of Wellington and the ministers of his cabinet that he 
was anxious to retain their services. A portion of the whigs had been for 
some time contemplating a coalition with the Wellington and Peel party; but 
their advances were not met half way, and the whigs more resolutely than 
before took up the cry for a reform in parliament. 


On Friday, the 23d of July, his majesty went in state to the house of lords 
and, after a most gracious speech, prorogued parliament. The necessary 
dissolution was made next day by proclamation ; and writs were ordered for 
the election of a new parliament, to be returnable on the 14th of September. 


On the 8th of September the coronation of the king, by the title of William 
IV, was solemnised in the ancient abbey of Westminster; and even on this 
occasion the change of times and fashions as well as sovereigns was 
marked in the event. In the coronation of George IV, who was eminently a 
king of shows and pageants, not an iota of the old feudal observances, 


whether chivalrous or mediaeval, had been omitted, and according as the 
minds of the spectators had been affected, it was the most august and 
splendid of exhibitions, 
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or the most useless and ridiculous of imitations or caricatures. On the 
present occasion, it was an observance suited to the more refined spirit of 
the times and the serious importance of the occasion. It was mainly a 
solemn religious service, confined to the interior of the building; and the 
chief procession was that of the state carriages which conveyed William and 
his queen Adelaide from St. James’ palace to the abbey. William was 
dressed in his naval uniform, the sight of which warmed the hearts of his 
subjects as the appropriate token of our naval supremacy, and the joyful cry 
that rang from street to street, as he moved along, was, “God bless our 
sailor-king! “ 


It was under circumstances of gloom and anxiety that the new parliament 
assembled on the 26th of October. The king opened the session in person. In 
his speech he alluded to the events which had occurred on the Continent; to 
the continuance of his diplomatic relations with the new French dynasty; to 
the endeavours which, in concert with his allies, he was making to restore 
tranquillity to the Netherlands; and to the expediency of maintaining those 
general treaties by which the political system of Europe had been 
established. The usual addresses were carried in both houses, though not 
without very evident signs of a vigorous opposition to ministers. The 
rallying cry was “parliamentary reform,” or “parliamentary reform and 
retrenchment.” The duke of Wellington resolutely declared that he would 
grant no reform — that no reform was necessary — that the constitution 
would be spoiled if an attempt were made to amend it. In replying to Earl 


scanty livelihood, while even the higher land of the interior, Gedrosia, 
which extends to the regions about the Etymander (Baluchistan) is 
absolutely desert except for a few well-watered and fertile valleys, and lies 
so remote from all civilised nations that hardly a single European has 
trodden it from the time of Alexander to the present century. It is the haunt 
of nomadic tribes like the Mykians and Parikanians, some of whom are not 
even of Iranian descent, but are more nearly akin to the earliest inhabitants 
of India, the progenitors of the Brahuis of to-day, to whom the Greeks 
sometimes applied the name of Ethiopians. 


The west, the land of the Persians, is of a different type. At the distance of a 
few miles from the coast the spurs of the Zagros Mountains rise one above 
the other, and the valleys and plains between them, having an elevation of 
fifteen hundred to two thousand metres above sea-level, enjoy a more 
temperate climate and a more copious rainfall. ” Here a mild climate 
prevails,” says Nearchus, ” the land is rich in herbs and well-watered 
pastirres, it produces abundance of wine and of all other fruits except the 
olive. Therein are flourishing pleasure grounds ; rivers of clear water and 
lakes, well stocked with water-fowl, irrigate the country. The breeding of 
horses and beasts of burden prospers ; forests full of wild animals are 
plentiful.” 
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The forests are gone from the mountains ; the brooks and rose gardens of 
Shiraz look wretched enough to the traveller from a more bounteous clime, 
but the Persian poets are never weary of praising the loveliness of their 
native land, and King Darius boasts that it is ” a fair land of excellent horses 
and excellent men, which by Ahuramazda’s protection and mine, trembles 
before no foe.” Persia is bounded on the south by the sea, on the east and 
north by the desert ; the northwest is its only door of communication with 
other nations. The road leads by mountain passes down to Elam (Susiana) 
and Babylon ; and along the Zagros Mountains lies the way, almost 
impracticable in the snow-storms of winter, through the ’ugged highlands 
of Paretacena (near Ispahan), which already count as a part of Media 
(Herod. I. 101), to Ecbatana. 


Grey, he said, that he would not hesitate unequivocally to declare his 
opinion that we possessed a legislature which answered all good purposes, 
better than any which had been ever tried ; and that if he had to frame a 
legislature for another country, his aim would be to form one which would 
produce similar results: under such circumstances, he was not only 
unprepared to bring forward any measure of reform, but ready at once to 
declare that, so long as he held a station in the government, he should feel it 
his duty to resist any such measures when proposed by others. In the 
commons, Mr. Brougham brought forward the question of reform even 
before the address was moved. He reprobated the report that he was 
desirous of introducing a radical, sweeping innovation. This report was 
utterly devoid of truth. He for one was resolved to take his stand on the 
ancient ways of the constitution. 


The king and queen had promised to honour the lord mayor’s feast at 
Guildhall with their presence. The citizens had made magnificent 
preparations for their reception. Late on the evening of the 7th of November 
the lord mayor received a note from the home secretary (Mr. Peel), stating 
that his majesty had resolved, by the advice of his ministers, to postpone his 
visit to the city to a future opportunity, because, from information recently 
received, ” there was reason to apprehend that, notwithstanding the devoted 
loyalty and affection borne to his majesty by the citizens of London, 
advantage would be taken of an occasion which must necessarily assemble 
a vast number of persons by night to produce tumult and confusion, and 
thereby to endanger the properties and lives of his majesty’s subjects; and it 
would be a source of deep and lasting concern to their majesties were any 
calamity to occur on the occasion of their visit to the city of London.” This 
announcement filled the metropolis with doubt and alarm. Men believed 
that some atrocious conspiracy against the royal person had been 
discovered, or that the poorer classes had organised a revolution. The funds 
fell, and in the provinces it was pretty generally expected that the next mail 
would bring intelligence that London was in a state of insurrection. By the 
advice of ministers the purposed visit of the king was abandoned. 
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The most was made of the event by the opposition in parliament. It was laid 
to the account of ministers that his majesty could not meet his faithful 
commons of London without fear and riot. It was urged that the exceeding 
unpopularity of the duke of Wellington had been the cause of so shameful 
an occurrence; and that that excessive unpopularity had been caused by the 
fatal declaration of the duke against every species of reform. It was asked 
whether the duke did not now feel that he had quitted his own proper sphere 
of greatness ; whether a ministry so unpopular could hope to stand. 


On the 15th of November Sir Henry Parnell moved for a select committee 
to make a thorough revision of the civil list. The debate was a short one. On 
the division there appeared a majority of twenty-nine against ministers, the 
numbers being 233 to 204. Next day the duke of Wellington in the lords, 
and Sir Robert Peel in the commons, announced that, in consequence of the 
vote of the preceding evening, they had tendered, and his majesty had 
accepted, their resignations, and that they continued to hold their offices 
only until successors should be appointed. They afterwards declared that 
they had come to this resolution, not so much on account of the civil-list 
vote, as from an anticipation of the result of a division on Mr. Brougham’s 
proposition for re-form, which stood for the very day on which the 
announcement was made. 


EARL GREY FORMS A MINISTRY (1830 A.D.) 


The tories and anti-emancipationists had lent their votes to displace the 
duke of Wellington, but by themselves they were not strong enough to 
entertain any hope of setting up a cabinet of their own. The Canning party 
were far asunder from them, some of them being all for the duke, and some 
for re-form. The king had no choice. He could only take the whigs. 
Accordingly he authorised Earl Grey to form a new administration. The earl 
accepted the office, on condition that he should have his majesty’s authority 
to make parliamentary reform a cabinet measure. In the course of a week 
the new government was put together: it contained a considerable admix- 
ture of those who had been adherents of Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson. 
Earl Grey was first lord of the treasury; Mr. Brougham, lord chancellor; 
Lord Althorpe, chancellor of the exchequer; Lord Melbourne, home 


secretary; Lord Palmerston, foreign secretary; Lord Goderich, colonial 
secretary; Sir James Graham, first lord of the admiralty; Marquis of 
Lansdowne, president of the council; Lord Durham, lord privy-seal; Lord 
Hill, commander-in-chief; Lord Auckland, president of the board of trade; 
Mr. C. Grant, president of the board of control; Lord Holland, duchy of 
Lancaster; the duke of Devonshire, lord chamberlain; the duke of 
Richmond, postmaster-general; Lord John Russell, paymaster of the forces; 
the Right Hon. C. W. Wynne, secretary-at-war, etc. Mr. Denman became 
attorney-general; Sir William Home, solicitor-general. The marquis of 
Anglesey was again appointed lord-lieutenant for Ireland. There was a 
suspension of business in parliament till the new members should be 
reelected. Mr. Stanley, the new chief secretary for Ireland, encountered a 
mortifying defeat at Preston, where the right of suffrage was almost 
universal. He was opposed by orator Hunt; and by that demagogue, aided 
by radical reform, the heir of the house of Derby, a member of the new 
whig ministry, and the representative of temperate and moderate reform, 
was completely beaten. 


During the remainder of the year no business of importance was transacted, 
except the passing of a regency bill. This bill provided that, in the event of a 
posthumous child of the present queen, her majesty should be guardian and 
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regent during the minority. If no such event should occur, the duchess of 
Kent was to be guardian and regent during the minority of her daughter, the 
princess Victoria, the heiress presumptive. The princess Victoria was not to 
marry, while a minor, without the consent of the king, or, if he died, without 
the consent of both houses of parliament; and the regency of the duchess of 
Kent was to be at an end if, while regent, she married a foreigner. 


On the 23rd of December parliament adjourned to the 3rd of February, 
ministers having declared that a long adjournment was necessary, in order 
that they might have time to prepare the different measures which they 


intended to submit, and more especially to concoct that plan of reform to 
which they had pledged themselves on accepting office, and by which alone 
they could hope to retain it. 


In the course of this eventful year there came into operation in England a 
change far more important than all the political mutations on the Continent 
put together. The first great railway with locomotive engines — that 
between Liverpool and Manchester — was finished and opened; and the 
triumphant success of the experiment led directly to the construction of far 
more extensive lines. Unhappily the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway was clouded by the lamentable death of Mr. 
Huskisson, one of the members for Liverpool, who had accompanied the 
duke of Wellington to the celebration. 


Before the close of 1830 the demand for parliamentary reform had assumed 
a new character and aspect. It was no longer the mere war-cry of a political 
party, that could be silenced by contradictions or trivial concessions. It was 
no longer limited to the disfranchisement of a few close or corrupt 
boroughs, and the transference of the forfeited suffrage to certain towns and 
communities that were still unrepresented. Neither could it be postponed, as 
had hitherto been the case, to a convenient season, when circumstances 
would be more favourable for change, and the public mind in a more 
tranquil state for its accomplishment. It was to be upon a scale so ample, 
that instead of being a political step in advance, which the contention of 
parties might favour or retard, it was to be a national revolution; and not 
only was it to be granted by wholesale, instead of instalments, but granted 
immediately — upon the instant. Never indeed was the “omnipotence” of 
parliament so devoutly believed in as now for the cure of every national 
evil, and in proportion to the extravagance of such a hope, was the loudness 
and universality of the outcry. 


PLANS FOR PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 


On the 3rd of February, the appointed day, parliament reassembled, and Earl 
Grey in the lords, and Viscount Althorpe in the commons, announced that a 

plan of parliamentary reform had been agreed to by ministers, and would be 
introduced at as early a period as possible. It was not, however, until the 1st 

of March that the plan was introduced in the commons by Lord John 


Russell. The plan, we believe, had been altered and realtered during the 
interval. Lord John Russell now declared that ministers discarded the notion 
of complying with violent and extravagant demands. Their wish was to 
frame a measure which would give satisfaction to every reasonable man in 
the country: they wished to take their stand between two hostile parties, 
neither agreeing with the bigots on the one hand that no reform was 
necessary, nor agreeing with the fanatics on the other that only one 
particular reform could be wholesome and satisfactory. 


The leading principles of the ministerial plan consisted, first, of 
disfranchisement of small places which had hitherto sent members to 
parliament, 
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and of enfranchisement of large towns and cities which had hitherto been 
unrepresented: of an extension of the franchise, in order to increase the 
number of electors in those places which were allowed to retain, in whole 
or in part, their existing privileges. All voters were to be duly registered — 
an excellent regulation. In order to diminish the expenses of elections, as 
well as opportunities for bribery, drunkenness, and corruption of all kinds, 
the duration of the poll was to be diminished, and that for counties to be 
taken simultaneously at different places. The good which has proceeded 
from this regulation is indisputable and great. Lord John Russell said that 
the general result of the measure would be to create a new constituency of 
about 500,000; for the increase in counties would be about 100,000, that in 
towns already represented about 110,000, that in the new boroughs 50,000, 
that in London 95,000, that in Scotland 60,000, and that in Ireland about 
40,000. His lordship declared himself against short parliaments and vote by 
ballot, and concluded by requesting leave to bring in his bill. 


This motion brought on a debate which lasted seven nights, and which 
called up more than seventy orators. The opponents of it said that the whole 
essence of the scheme was not reform but revolution; that the measure 


proposed nothing less than to remove from the house of commons every 
alloy of monarchical or aristocratical principle, and convert it into a pure 
and resistless democracy, which it never had been, and which, consistently 
with the British constitution, it never ought to be. This new constitution 
rested on some supposed necessity for increasing the power of the people; 
but the power of the people was already strong enough : the true danger to 
be dreaded in this mixed government arose from the influence of the 
people, and not from the influence of the crown or of the aristocracy. Was it 
intended to convert these kingdoms into an unrestricted democracy? Were 
ministers prepared to say that a mob could govern a mob? There was a 
variety of interests connected with the country which required to be 
represented in parliament, and were now represented by means of the 
boroughs (called rotten) that were to be disfranchised by this bill. If they 
were so disfranchised, the representation of those interests would be 
annihilated. Mr. Horace Twiss said he had no objection to any increase of 
the representation of great trading interests; but he could not see the policy 
of calling in the wisdom of householders paying £10 of rent. The measure 
would let in no great interests: it would promote the influence of 
shopkeepers and country attorneys. The leader of the country club would 
now be the important man in his district, and these interests, however 
respectable In their way, were not the interests which required additional 
representation. They were interests which would be represented under the 
proposed change, by those shallow but dogged politicians with whom relief 
from taxation was everything, and public credit and national faith nothing— 
by whom rent and tithe were regarded as vile incumbrances. And when half 
the constitution had thus been surrendered, would the violent reformers be 
satisfied? They themselves had avowed that they would not; and that, 
having obtained so much, they would, at a convenient time, demand more. 
It was not this parliamentary reform that could reduce the present 
expenditure or pay off the debts of the past. Numerous references were 
made to the French Revolution and to the imitations of it in other parts of 
Europe. The promoters of the bill more than hinted that the reformers would 
try a revolution in England, if they were not pacified by this measure; the 
opposers of the bill denied that there was any such fear — denied that the 
measure would satisfy the radicals. There was a better security than the 
moderation or timidity of the radicals for the preservation of order. The 
widely spread 
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industry of the country, the stored-up savings even of the lower orders, the 
dividends of the public stocks, were solid grounds for confidence in the 
security of the institutions of the country. The very burdens of the country 
formed some sort of security for its tranquillity and welfare. The 
superincumbent weight of the national debt, while it pressed, gave stability. 
There would be no revolution to fear nor any permanent dissatisfaction to 
dread. But if we decided on this great question, not according to experience 
and wisdom, but according to the cry of the day, then we should let in 
danger, then we should let in revolution, by teaching the people that their 
impatient will alone could control the course of the legislature. The 
opponents of the bill, however, permitted this long contest to terminate 
without a division: and Lord John Russell’s bill was brought in, and ordered 
to be read a first time. Ministers afterwards admitted that if a division had 
now taken place, they would, according to their calculation, have been left 
in a minority. But the opposition did not form a combined body; it had no 
regular plan of operations, and it was guided by no .great leader. 


On the 21st of March the second reading of the bill was moved in the 
commons. The debate lasted two days. It was opened by Sir R. Vyvyan, 
who moved, as an amendment, that the bill should be read a second time 
that day six months. At the division there were, including the speaker and 
the four tellers, 603 members present, the largest number that had ever 
divided on any question in that house. Of these 302 were for the original 
motion, and 301 for the amendment; the second reading being thus carried 
by a majority of one. 


On the [Sth of April Lord John Russell moved the order of the day for a 
committee of the whole house, when General Gascoyne immediately 
endeavoured to get rid of the bill by a motion for counteracting one of its 
essential clauses, respecting the proposed diminution of the number of 
representatives for England and Wales. This motion led to a violent debate, 


ending in a division on the following night, which left ministers in a 
minority of eight. 


Two days after this division, or on the 21st of April, Lord Wharncliffe in the 
upper house asked Earl Grey whether ministers had advised his majesty to 
dissolve this parliament, which had not yet existed quite six months. He put 
the question, he said, because, if he received a certain answer, it was his 
intention to adopt some measure in relation to that subject. Earl Grey 
replied that he declined answering the question. Lord Wharncliffe then gave 
notice that he would next day move an address to the king, praying that his 
majesty would be graciously pleased not to exercise his own undoubted 
prerogative of dissolving parliament. On the same day Sir R. Vyvyan asked 
ministers in the commons whether they intended to proceed with the reform 
bill, or to advise his majesty to dissolve parliament, because the house of 
commons would not consent to reduce the number of English members. 
The chancellor of the exchequer, Lord Althorp, replied, that he had no 
hesitation in answering one of the questions, or in saying that ministers, 
having considered the necessary consequence of the division of the House 
on the bill the other evening, it was not their intention to proceed further 
with the bill. It would not be consistent with his duty to answer the second 
question. On the 22nd, which was the very day after the question was put 
by Lord Wharncliffe and Sir R. Vyvyan, there was a great ferment in both 
houses, for the rumour had been spread in the course of the day that king 
and ministers had made up their mind for dissolution. In the lords the 
ferment became a storm, a tempest. The order of the day was Lord 
Wharncliffe’s motion for an address to his majesty against the dissolution. 
His lordship had uttered 
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only a few words, when the duke of Richmond, postmaster-general in this 
recently seated ministry, rose to complain that all the peers were not sitting 
in their proper places, as was usual on such occasions. Some expressions of 
dissent being uttered, his grace of Richmond insisted that the standing order 


should be enforced — that their lordships should keep their places, and that 
persons present who were not members of that house should be ordered to 
withdraw. Noise and confusion ensued, and the marquis of Londonderry 
was heard to say that ministers were taking the crown off the king’s head. 
The duke of Richmond would then move another standing order — that 
against the use of improper language. The marquis of Londonderry denied 
that any offensive language had been used, “though the noble duke seemed 
to think himself the hero of this coup d’etat, and to be able to smother the 
expression of their lordships’ sentiments on this most extraordinary 
occasion.” 


Lord Wharncliffe being allowed to proceed, hurriedly moved : ” That an 
humble address be presented to his majesty, humbly to represent that we, 
his majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the lords spiritual and 
temporal, etc., think ourselves bound in duty humbly to represent to his 
majesty that alarming reports of an intended dissolution of parliament have 
gone forth; that, dutifully acknowledging the wisdom of the constitution in 
trusting to the crown that just and legal prerogative, and fully confiding in 
his majesty’s royal wisdom and paternal care of his people for the most 
beneficial exercise of it, we desire with great humility to represent to his 
majesty that it appears to us that a prorogation or dissolution of parliament 
at the present juncture, and under the present excitement of the public mind 
both in Great Britain and Ireland, is likely to be attended with great danger 
to his majesty’s crown and dignity, and to every institution of the state, by 
preventing that calm and deliberate consideration of any question tending to 
the reform of the representation of the people which the importance of that 
subject so especially requires.” Lord Shaftesbury being called to the 
woolsack, amidst great excitement and discordant noises, succeeded in 
restoring some degree of order. Lord Mansfield then addressed the house. 
Such a scene as this, he said, he had never before witnessed in that house, 
and he hoped never to see anything like it again. He would use no 
intemperate language, but he would nevertheless assert, as far as God 
Almighty gave him the means of understanding, that the crown and the 
country were now about to be placed in a most awful predicament, 
unparalleled at any previous period. 


PARLIAMENT DISSOLVED (1831 A. D.) 


Lord Mansfield was yet speaking when the king entered the house and put 
an end to all discussion. The house of commons having been summoned, 
his majesty prorogued parliament with a speech in which he said the 
prorogation was with a view to immediate dissolution, and that he had been 
induced to resort to this measure for the purpose of ascertaining the sense of 
his people, in the way in which it could be most constitutionally expressed, 
on the expediency of making such changes in the representation as 
circumstances might appear to require. The speech also thanked the 
commons for the supplies which they had voted. Next day came forth the 
proclamation announcing a dissolution and directing a new election. The 
writs were made returnable on the 14th of June. 


The dissolution was celebrated in many places by illuminations. The lord 
mayor authorised an illumination of the city of London. At the West End a 
rabble vented their fury on the houses or windows of several peers and 
com- 
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moners, because they had opposed the Reform Bill. Among the windows 
which suffered most were those of the duke of Wellington and Mr. Baring. 
“In political disputes, to place candles in windows is no proof of political 
opinion or of anything else except a prudent desire to avoid the outrages of 
a mob ; but these illuminations were made use of by the reformers to keep 
up their incessant cry that the inhabitants of the country, from one end to 
another, were animated by one universal feeling of enthusiasm for the 
Reform Bill, and for the act which got rid of a parliament that would never 
have passed it.” 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT REJECTS THE REFORM BILL (1831 A.D.) 


After an amount and universality of rioting, that shook the island to its 
extremities, the election for the new parliament was completed. It was as 
thoroughly pledged to reform as the most sanguine of the expectants could 


desire; and from the test that had been established for the candidates when 
they presented themselves for the suffrage, and the promises exacted from 
them, the chosen members were styled by their opponents a company of 
pledged delegates, and no true house of commons. Only six out of eighty- 
two county members were opposed to the bill. London returned four 
reforming members, and Yorkshire the same number. On the 14th of June 
the parliament was opened by commission, and Mr. Manners Sutton was 
reelected speaker without opposition; but a whole week was occupied with 
Swearing in the members, so that the session was not opened by his majesty 
in person until the 21st. The first subject in the royal speech was that of 
reform, to which the attention of both houses was earnestly called, and the 
confident hope was expressed that in their measures for its adjustment they 
would “carefully adhere to the acknowledged principles of the constitution, 
by which the prerogative of the crown, the authority of both houses of 
parliament, and the rights and liberties of the people are equally secured.” It 
expressed the confident hope that peace would be maintained by England, 
notwithstanding the civil commotions which had disturbed some parts of 
Europe and the contests that were existing in Poland. It stated that a British 
squadron had been sent before Lisbon with a peremptory demand of 
satisfaction for a series of insults and injuries; that a prompt compliance 
with that demand had prevented the necessity of further measures, but that 
his majesty had not yet been enabled to re-establish his diplomatic relations 
with the Portuguese government. The only dismal parts of the speech were 
those which referred to the spread in Europe of the cholera, to the scarcity 
and famine which prevailed in the western counties of Ireland, and to the 
system of violence and outrage which had for some time been carried on to 
an alarming extent in that country. As the king returned to St. James’ palace 
he was vociferously applauded by the people as “the patriot king,” “the 
sailor king,” “the best king that had ever been.” 


In both houses the government was severely blamed for not acting with 
proper vigour in suppressing the disgraceful riotous proceedings at the late 
illuminations. The addresses were agreed to without any useless division. 
And then to the Reform Bill! 


On the 24th of June Lord John Russell again brought forward that bill, 
admitting that there had been some slight alterations made in it, and 


insisting that all such alterations were improvements. Sir Robert Peel 
professed his unaltered sentiments in opposition to the measure. The first 
reading was allowed to pass, but at Sir Robert’s suggestion the second 
reading was postponed from the 30th of June to the 4th of July. The 
alterations which had 
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been made in the bill went rather to enlarge than to limit the number of 
electors. 


On the 4th of July, when the second reading was proposed, Sir John Walsh 
moved as an amendment that the bill should be read a second time that day 
six months. The debate, prolonged to very late hours, was continued during 
the Sth and 6th. At the end the division showed a majority of 136 in favour 
of ministers; the votes for the second reading being 367, and those for the 
amendment 231. Other efforts were made to obstruct the passage of the bill 
into committee, and five distinct motions for adjournment were made and 
defeated. In committee the bill was discussed clause by clause from the 
12th of July to the 15th of September, when it was ordered to be engrossed. 
On the 19th of September Lord John Russell moved the third reading, and 
was backed by 113 against 58. After two more days of debate on the 
question ” that the bill do pass,” ministers carried their point by 345 against 
236. Next day, the 22nd of September, the bill was carried up to the lords by 
Lord John Russell, attended by about one hundred of its stanch supporters 
in the lower house. The bill was then read a first time on the motion of Earl 
Grey, without any remark being made, and was directed to be read a second 
time on the 3rd of October. 


When that day had arrived, after the presentation of numerous petitions in 
favour of the bill, Earl Grey moved the second reading. His speech on this 
occasion was chiefly remarkable by an appeal to the bench of bishops. He 
said, as they were the ministers of peace, he did most earnestly hope that 

the result of their votes would be such as might tend to the tranquillity and 


happiness of the country. And this was a species of intimidation; for, in 
other words, it was telling the prelates that if they voted against the Reform 
Bill, the tranquillity and happiness of the country would be put in peril. 
Lord Wharncliffe again declared that the bill would destroy the constitution 
by giving too great power to a most democratically constituted house of 
commons. A popular or rather delegated house of commons had passed this 
measure, and now the upper house was told that it had nothing to do but to 
record and register it. His lordship concluded by moving ” that the bill be 
rejected”; but on being reminded that this mode of proceeding implied 
disrespect towards the lower house, Lord Wharncliffe withdrew his mo-tion 
for another, “that the second reading be postponed to that day six months.” 
The lords then adjourned. On the next day the principal speakers were, for 
the bill Viscount Melbourne, and against it Lord Harrowby and the duke of 
Wellington. The debate was again adjourned, to be renewed on the morrow. 
Lord Dudley and Ward, the marquis of Londonderry, lords Wynford and 
Eldon, argued against the whole bill with great force and with equal 
excitement. Lord-chancellor Brougham concluded a speech of four hours’ 
duration, by conjuring their lordships to pass the bill, as the only means of 
preserving tranquillity. “As your friend,” said he, “as the friend of my 
country, as the servant of my sovereign, I counsel you to assist us in 
preserving the national peace and perpetuating the national prosperity. For 
these reasons I pray and beseech you not to reject this bill! I call on you by 
all you hold most dear, by all that binds every one of us to our common 
country — I solemnly adjure you, yea, even on bended knees, my lords 
(here the chancellor bent his knee on the woolsack), I implore you not to 
reject this billl” Their lordships, however, at six o’clock on the following 
morning did reject the bill by a clear majority of forty-one.c 


Lord Eldon d rejoices, in a letter of the next day, that the mob would not 
stay for the close of the debate. Their patience during a cold and drizzling 
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night of waiting in Palace Yard had been worn out ; and when the peers 
came forth there were none to salute them with cheers or hisses. The rolling 
of the carriages alone was heard, as reformers or conservatives, in the broad 
daylight, went to their homes as quietly as if a whole nation had not been 
anxiously awaiting that morning to know how the great work was so far 
concluded. 


The rejection of the Reform Bill by the house of lords was not unforeseen. 
The disproportion of the two parties in that house was perfectly well 
known. During the reigns of George III and George IV, the creation of peers 
had been almost exclusively confined to the tory party; — the bishops had, 
with very few exceptions, been selected with no forgetfulness of their 
political opinions. To remedy, in some degree, this disproportion, sixteen 
new peers had been created before the second reading of the bill. Lord 
Grey, in moving that reading, had addressed to the bishops a very 
significant warning “to put their house in order.” Many of the peers had 
refrained from voting; but on the 7th of October the bishops were on their 
bench in strong numbers; and, of thirteen present, twelve voted against the 
bill, nine others sending their proxies for the same object in defeating the 
measure which had so triumphantly passed the house of commons. The 
great contest was yet, however, to be fought out in another campaign. The 
lords had gone from the house on the Saturday morning, after such a night 
of excitement and fatigue as few had before encountered. On the following 
Monday Lord Ebrington, member for Devonshire, moved in the house of 
commons a resolution to the effect that the house, lamenting the present fate 
of the bill for amending the representation, feels itself called upon to 
reassert its firm adherence to the principle and leading provisions of that 
great measure, and to express its unabated confidence in the integrity, 
perseverance, and ability of those ministers who, in introducing and 
conducting it, had so well consulted the best interests of the country. The 
resolution was carried by 329 votes to 198. The public enthusiasm gave a 
hearty assent to the principle urged on that occasion by Mr. Macaulay, when 
he asked, “ought we to abandon the bill merely because the lords have 
rejected it? We ought to respect the lawful privileges of their house, but we 
ought also to assert our own.” Riot and outrage at Derby, and at Nottingham 
the burning of the castle by a frantic mob, clouded for a time the hope 
which all honest reformers entertained that reason and justice should alone 


prevail. The saddest, however, could relish the wit, which, however 
pungent, was like oil upon the waves. ” Mrs. Partington” became famous 
throughout the land. “As for the possibility of the house of lords preventing 
ere long a reform of parliament,” said Sydney Smith,” ” I hold it to be the 
most absurd notion that ever entered into human imagination. I do not mean 
to be disrespectful, but the attempt of the lords to stop the progress of 
reform reminds me very forcibly of the great storm of Sidmouth, and of the 
conduct of the excellent Mrs. Partington on that occasion. In the winter of 
1824 there set in a great flood upon that town — the tide rose to an 
incredible height — the waves rushed in upon the houses, and everything 
was threatened with destruction. In the midst of this sublime and terrible 
storm, Dame Partington, who lived upon the beach, was seen at the door of 
her house with mop and pattens, trundling her mop, squeezing out the sea- 
water, and vigorously pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was 
roused. Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up; but I need not tell you that the 
contest was unequal. The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington. She was 
excellent at a slop, or a puddle, but she should not have meddled with a 
tempest. Gentlemen, be at your ease — be quiet and steady. You will beat 
Mrs. Partington.” 
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PARLIAMENT PROROGUED; NATIONAL EXCITEMENT (1831 A.D.) 


The ministry stood firm, although they were taunted with their continuance 
in power after they had found themselves opposed by such a majority in the 
house of lords as no minister had ever encountered a second time. There 
was no wavering in the king. He went to the house of peers on the 20th of 
October; and having given the royal assent to Lord Brougham’s Bankruptcy 
Court Bill, amongst other bills, he prorogued the parliament, stating that its 
attention must necessarily be called upon at the opening of the ensuing 
session to the important question of a constitutional reform in the commons 
house of parliament. 


It is impossible to look back at the interval between the prorogation of 
parliament on the 20th of October, 1831, and the conclusion of the labours 
of the last unreformed parliament on the 16th of August, 1832, without a 
sense of relief in feeling that the country had passed without permanent 
damage through a crisis of unexampled danger. The times were truly 
alarming. Nevertheless, during the great political conflict of seven months 
— during the terrific outbreak of a knot of miscreants at Bristol, the 
occasional violence of the mob in London, the partial outrages of the 
peasantry of the southern counties, the terrors of a new and frightful disease 
for which no medical authority could prescribe a satisfactory treatment and 
which no public regulation could arrest — the political excitement was so 
great and universal that, like combatants on a field of battle, the energy of 
the hour was sufficient to repress, whether amongst reformers or anti- 
reformers, any sentiment of fear that would have amounted to a panic. The 
nation, whether ranged on one side or the other, had never been so much in 
earnest since the days of the Long Parliament. It is true that the popular 
cause could number its supporters by thousands, whilst those on the other 
side might be counted by hundreds. But the leaders of the hundreds 
believed that they had everything to lose, and they not only fought with 
desperation themselves, but were cheered on by a most zealous following, 
who sincerely dreaded that the end of all government and the destruction of 
all property were close at hand. There were everywhere wrong-headed men 
in popular assemblies ranting about the unequal distribution of wealth; 
pretended teachers of political economy proclaiming the tyranny of capital, 
and showing how easily a change might be made by which the labourers, 
without any intervention, might till the fields and work the looms. Some 
more modestly proposed that at the death of any member of the community 
his widow and children should have no exclusive claim; and that all his 
property should be divided amongst every member of society of adult age. 
The absurdities that hung around every scheme for the “division of 
property” neutralised their possible effect upon the great body of 
mechanics, who were not without some means of instruction that had been 
placed within their reach. There was another class more open to dangerous 
advice, and more incapable of weighing the probable consequences of 
lawless acts. 


The labourers in husbandry had been often told that they had a claim upon a 
much higher rate of allowance from the poor’s-rates, whilst at this very time 
the enormous pressure of those rates was driving the land even of whole 
parishes out of cultivation. The labourers believed, as they had been long 
encouraged by magistrates to believe, that the parish was bound to find 
work and pay wherever there was no profitable work to be done. The ” 
Organisation du Travail” of the French political philosophers in 1848 was 
not 
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an original invention. In England we had not the national workshop, but we 
had the parish gravel-pit. The gravel-pit lowered the wages of all 
agricultural labour, by confounding the distinctions between industry and 
idle-ness, between strength and weakness, between dexterity and 
clumsiness. All the moral qualifications that made one labourer more 
valuable than another were utterly broken down. And so, when the weekly 
pittance for unprofitable labour was doled out by the overseer of the poor 
— when the farmer equalised the rate of wages by reducing his ploughman 
and carter almost to the level of the gravel diggers, and sent their wives to 
the overseers to make up by allowance the just payment of which they were 
defrauded — the peasantry took to burning ricks and breaking machines. 
The machine breaking was intelligible. Machines were held to be 
substitutes for manual labour, and thus to dimmish profitable employment. 
But the rick burning: How could arson be a relief for hunger? The 
destruction of food raised the price of food. The excessive ignorance of the 
peasantry — the hateful isolation of their class from their employers — the 
neglect of the rich — made them apt listeners to the devilish promptings of 
some village Cade in the beer-shop. They had undoubted grievances, and 
we can scarcely wonder that paupers and poachers became rick burners and 
machine breakers, in the belief that those above them in rank were in a 
conspiracy to oppress them. The southern labourers knew nothing of the 
Reform Bill, and cared nothing. They thought only of the misery and 
neglect of their own unhappy lot. “Swing” was at work months before Lord 


Grey came into power — “Swing” was their one reform leader. They took 
their own course of proclaiming their wretchedness and their ignorance, to 
the terror and shame of those who had kept them ignorant, and passed them 
by in the haughty indifference which regarded a peasant and a slave as 
something near akin — “slaves in ignorance,” as Arnold“ said, “without 
having them chained and watched to prevent them hurting us.” The jail and 
the gallows seemed the only remedies when property became unsafe — 


“The blind mole casts Copp’d hills toward heaven, to tell, the earth is 
throng’d By man’s oppression, and the poor worm doth die for ‘t.” 


In the same state of ignorance, especially of political ignorance, as the 
southern peasantry, but not with equal provocation for their outrages, were 
the dregs of the people who broke open the city jail at Derby and set the 
prisoners at liberty, and those who burned down Nottingham castle. More 
entirely distinct, even than the agricultural labourers, from those who 
cherished any over-zealous aspirations for an amended representation of the 
people, were those who formed the mass of rioters at Bristol. There, an 
insignificant mob of the merest outcasts of a seaport long remarkable for a 
filthy, ignorant, and drunken horde of labourers of the lowest class — many 
of the so-called workers habitual thieves — held during a Saturday 
afternoon, and the whole Sunday till daybreak on Monday, the lives and 
property of the inhabitants of one of the great cities of the empire at the 
mercy of their reckless brutality. 


The Bristol Riots (1831 A.D.) 


Sir Charles Wetherell had been amongst the most determined opponents of 
the Reform Bill during its passage through the house of commons. He was 
recorder of Bristol, and being a man of as much eccentricity as talent, he 
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disregarded the warnings which were given him, that it might be more 
prudent to open the city sessions on the 29th of October without any public 
entry. Recorders nowadays go more modestly about their business ; but Sir 
Charles Wetherell determined to have a procession. A large number of 
influential inhabitants, whether as political supporters or to maintain the 
dignity of his judicial function, formed a great cavalcade around the 
sheriff’s carriage in which the recorder was to enter the city. He reached the 
Guildhall amidst the hisses of the populace, but with no injury from the few 
stones that were thrown at his carriage. There was some confusion in the 
hall during the opening of the commission; but the preliminary business 
having been gone through, and the court adjourned till Monday morning, 
the recorder retired, the people giving three cheers for the king. Sir Charles 
Wetherell took up his residence at the Mansion house. This, during the 
whole of the afternoon, was surrounded by a mob, upon which constables 
occasionally rushed to seize some prominent offender, boy or man, who 
manifested his spirit by hurling some missile at an irritated guardian of the 
peace. The evening came on; the mob of blackguards became more daring ; 
colliers came in from the neighbouring pits to join the fun, and the Mansion 
house was attacked in a far more formidable manner than at the earlier hour 
in the afternoon; for the greater number of constables had left the rioters to 
their diversion, and had quietly gone away to seek refreshment. In the 
darkness of that autumnal night the windows of the chief magistrate’s 
residence were shattered, the doors were forced, and preparations were 
made to set the Mansion house on fire. Sir Charles Wetherell during the 
tumult effected his retreat. The troops arrived, and arrested the 
conflagration. The soldiers were cheered as they trotted their horses 
backward and forward; the commander of the district, Colonel Brereton, 
exhorted the mob to peace, but he did not effectually clear the streets. The 
ragged populace were triumphant for that Saturday. 


On the Sunday morning the consequences of a too humane lenity were 
signally exhibited. The troops had remained in the streets all night. On the 
Sunday morning, all being quiet, they retired to their quarters. The churches 
and chapels were filled as usual, without any apprehension of danger. A 
crowd was again collected before the Mansion house. They burst into the 
hall, and reaching the upper rooms threw the furniture into the street. They 
penetrated to the wine cellars, and carrying off the corporation stores of the 


choicest port, were soon lying upon pavements dead with drunkenness. The 
troops again came out, and the tumult now became a wide-wasting career of 
rapine and destruction. There was a little firing of the 14th light dragoons 
upon the mob, who assaulted them with brickbats. Still there was a belief 
that the worst had passed. The soldiers were then, for the most part, 
withdrawn from the city. The subsequent proceedings of the mob 
sufficiently indicated the class of persons of which it was composed. They 
beat in the doors of the bridewell with sledge-hammers, set free the 
prisoners, and fired the building. Another party conducted the same 
operations with equal success at the new borough jail. A third manifested 
their zeal for liberty by releasing all confined in the Gloucester county jail. 
There were to be no more prisons in Bristol. From these three places of 
confinement the flames were rising at one and the same time. Fire now 
became the great manifestation of the savagery which some dreaded, or 
pretended to dread, as the natural result of the reform agitation. The 
Mansion house was set on fire. The demoniacs ran from room to room, 
kindling the flames, and when the roof fell in, the progress of the 
conflagration had been so rapid that many were cut off from a retreat. The 
bishop’s palace was reduced to ashes. The 
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custom-house followed. This building was near the Mansion house in 
Queen’s square. Prisons and stately buildings were not the sole objects of 
this most causeless outbreak. There was no rallying-cry in the streets, such 
as that of “No popery” in 1780, and of “Church and king” in 1791. No 
voice was heard to exclaim “The bill.” It was all mad fury without any 
possible object except plunder and the indulgence of the grossest sensuality. 
At three o’clock in the morning there were forty-two dwelling-houses and 
warehouses burning. Two sides of Queen’s square, with the exception of 
two houses, were destroyed. The flames were lighting the ruffians who 
paraded the streets and, knocking at the doors of ale houses and liquor 
shops, were demanding “drink or blood.” Their intoxication quelled the 
outrages even more effectually than the soldiery, who were now brought 


THE PEOPLE 


The leading tribes of Persia were the Pasargadse, the Maraphians, and the 
Maspians, who clustered about the koiXtj Ilepa-t?, that is, the wide and 
fertile valleys of the Araxes (the Kur or Bendamir) and its principal 
tributary the Medos or Cyros (Palwar) — a fine and vigorous type of 
humanity, living by agriculture and cattle rearing and skilled in the use of 
the spear and bow. Horse breeding, on which the tribes of Iran prided 
themselves, was assiduously pursued, and hunts in the mountains offered 
rich gains and hardened the sinews of men for war. Other agricultural tribes 
were the Panthialseans and the Derusifeans, who probably dwelt farther to 
the east, the Germanians or Karmanians in the highlands of Kerman. The 
wilder parts of the mountains and the steppes and deserts of the coast were 
occupied by predatory nomads, some of them very barbaric, the majority of 
whom must be ranked under the head of Persians. Such were the Mardans, 
the neighbours of the Elymaeans [Elamites], Uxians (Persian Uvadza, now 
Chuzistan) and the Kossseans in the Zagros ; the Sagartians (Persian 
Asagarta) in the central desert, the Utians (Persian Jutija) in the Karmanian 
coast districts, and the Dropicians; the name Dahse, or “robbers,” is also 
found here, as in the Turanian steppe. These tribes no more constituted a 
political unity than did those of Media ; divided amongst various districts, 
the peasants lived in patriarchal conditions under hereditary princes, and 
were continually at war with the robbers and nomads, while they were 
protected by the “household gods” who sheltered them from sterility and 
foes. The influence of Babylonian culture had certainly already penetrated 
through Susa [Shushan] into the mountain lands of Persia ; but that of the 
kindred race of the Medes was far more powerful. The tribes may have 
reached their abodes in remote antiquity by the Parstakenian mountain road. 
By this same route came to them the religion of Zarathustra [Zoroaster], 
which is the property of all stationary tribes of Iran. In Media the Mazda 
teaching had already won the mastery as early as the eighth century and 
perhaps long before ; presumably roving priests of the Median priestly caste 
of the Magi brought it thence to the Persians. Consequently we find the 
Magian names amongst the Persians in opposition to the ” fire kindlers, ” 
(athravan) of the East. In Persia the Magi observed many usages prescribed 
by the religion which had been borrowed from the Persian people, as the 


back into the city, and hesitated not to fire and charge, as they might have 
done far more advantageously had force been employed at the 
commencement of the outbreak. The outrages were at an end; not through 
this final act of tardy vigour by direction of the magistracy, but through the 
exhaustion of the handful of blackguards when the daylight showed the 
extent of the ruin which they had perpetrated. 


THE REFORM BILL PASSED (1832 A.D.) 


Parliament assembled on the 6th of December. In the king’s speech, first of 
all was recommended a careful consideration of the measures to be 
proposed for the reform of parliament; a speedy and satisfactory settlement 
of the question becoming daily of more pressing importance to the security 
of the state and to the contentment and welfare of his majesty’s people. On 
the 12th of December Lord John Russell introduced the new bill for 
parliamentary reform. It was in many respects really a new measure. The 
results of the census of April had been obtained. The census of 1821 had 
been found a fallacious guide as to what boroughs ought or ought not to be 
disfranchised. Taking the census of 1831 as the basis of the population test, 
the boundaries of towns, which had been carefully surveyed, were included 
in the boroughs of which they had previously formed no part. A mixed test 
of the importance of boroughs was to be determined by the number of 
persons, the number of houses, and the amount of assessed taxes paid. The 
disfranchised boroughs were still to be fifty-six, though the list of those to 
be placed in what was called Schedule A was materially varied from that 
formerly proposed. Schedule B, of boroughs to return only one member was 
now reduced from forty-one to thirty, whilst others which had formerly 
been in this schedule were to be taken out, and to return two members. 
These variations from the former scheme were rendered necessary chiefly 
by the determination of the government not to diminish the number of the 
house of commons, continuing the number as it then stood of 658. Some of 
the most ardent reformers thought that the bill was impaired by these 
alterations. Sir Robert Peel taunted the ministers with having adopted 
amendments offered from his side of the house, but nevertheless expressed 
his determination of giving to the principle of this bill a steady and firm 
opposition. On the second reading in the house of commons there was a 
debate of two nights, terminating on the morning of Sunday the 18th, when 


the ministerial majority was 162. Parliament was now adjourned to the 17th 
of January. 


To follow the progress of the Reform Bill through the house of commons 
during the next two months would be impossible for us to attempt, even if 
the details of the conflict were less wearisome than they now would be 
when the interest of such a session of skirmishes is wholly lost in the result 
of the 
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great battle. The Scotch and Irish bills were brought in on the 19th of 
January. On the 20th the house went into committee on the English bill, 
which committee was not ended till the 10th of March, the report being 
considered on the 14th. On the 19th the third reading of the bill was moved. 
There was again a final debate, in which the combatants on each side were 
marshalled in as great numbers as on any previous occasion. In a house of 
594 members the bill was passed by a majority of 116. 


On Monday the 26th of March the Reform Bill was carried up to the house 
of lords, and was read a first time on that day. There was a general opinion 
that the bill would not pass unscathed through the upper house without a 
large creation of peers. On the 7th of January Sydney Smith wrote to the 
countess Grey that everybody expected a creation as a matter of course. “I 
am for forty, to make things safe in committee.” It was impossible that Lord 
Grey should not have felt the most extreme reluctance to resort to so bold 
and hazardous a measure. Somewhat later Sydney Smith wrote: ” If you 
wish to be happy three months hence, create peers. If you wish to avoid an 
old age of sorrow and reproach, create peers.” Upon this letter of Sydney 
Smith, which was addressed to Lady Grey, the following note is written by 
herself: “Many of Lord Grey’s friends, as represented by Mr. S. Smith, 
concurred in the opinions expressed in this letter, and the whole of the 
liberal press, the Times in particular, urged the necessity of creating peers.” 
The debate was carried on for four nights, Lord Ellenborough having 


moved as an amendment that the bill be read that day six months. At seven 
o’clock in the morning of the 14th of April the bill was read a second time 
by a majority of 9 — 184 contents; 175 non-contents. There were votes for 
the bill from some who had been absent from the division in 1831 ; some 
who had voted against it now abstained from voting ; 17 who had voted 
against the previous bill now voted for this bill. Jeffrey, who was present 
through the debate, described it as not very brilliant, but in its latter stage 
excessively interesting. Lyndhurst’s, he said, was by far the cleverest and 
most dangerous speech against the government; Lord Grey’s reply, 
considering his age and the time, really astonishing — he having spoken 
near an hour and a half after five o’clock, from the kindling dawn into full 
sunlight. Of the aspect of the house through that night the lord advocate has 
left a striking picture. The benches of the peers very full; their demeanour, 
on the whole, still and solemn ; nearly three hundred members of the 
commons clustered in the space around the throne or standing in a row of 
three deep below the bar; the candles renewed before the blue beams of the 
day came across their red light, and blazing on after the sun came in at the 
high windows, producing a strange effect on the red draperies and dusky 
tapestries on the walls. 


Parliament was adjourned for the Easter recess till the 7th of May. Although 
there might be some rejoicing at the majority for the second reading of the 
bill, the popular conviction was, that it was not safe from mutila-tions 
which would have materially changed its character. For three weeks there 
was incessant agitation, far more formidable than riot and window- 
breaking. Petitions from almost every populous place exhorted ” King 
William, the father of his country,” not to hesitate if a necessity should arise 
for creating peers. The petition from Birmingham to the lords implored 
them to pass the Reform Bill into a law unimpaired in any of its great parts 
and provisions. On the day appointed for the parliament to meet, the 
political unions of Warwick, Worcester, and Stafford were assembled in 
Birmingham, at New Hall hill. It was considered to be the largest meeting 
ever held in Great Britain. There was s solemnity in the enthusiasm of this 
vast body of 
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people which may awake the memory of the fervid zeal of the old Puritans. 
One of the speakers, Mr. Salt, called upon the vast multitude to repeat, with 
head uncovered, and in face of heaven, the words which he should repeat — 
and every man bared his head, and slowly uttered word by word this 
comprehensive resolve — ” With unbroken faith through every peril and 
privation we here devote ourselves and our children to our country’s cause.” 
On that afternoon the house of lords went into committee on the Reform 
Bill. The first great principle of the measure was the disfranchising of the 
boroughs. Lord Lyndhurst moved that the first and second clauses of the bill 
be postponed. These were the disfranchising clauses; and the motion was 
carried against ministers by a majority of thirty-five. Lord Grey, on that 
Monday night, moved that the chairman of the committee should report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again on Thursday. His motion was carried. 
That interval of two days preceded a week of intense excitement, such as 
the country had not witnessed in any previous stages of this contest — such 
as had certainly not occurred in the memory of man — perhaps had not 
occurred since the revolution of 1688. 


On the morning of the 8th of May the cabinet, not without some 
apprehensions of the ultimate consequences of such a proceeding, resolved 
upon asking the king to give his sanction to a large creation of peers. Lord 
Brougham ,J has recorded his doubts as to this step in the following words : 
” Thad a strong feeling of the necessity of the case, in the very peculiar 
circumstances we were placed in; but such was my deep sense of the 
dreadful consequences of the act, that I much question whether I should not 
have preferred running the risk of confusion that attended the loss of the bill 
as it then stood, rather than expose the constitution to so imminent a hazard 
of subversion.” The king without any hesitation refused his assent to the 
proposition. “His majesty’s resolution,” says May,6 “had already been 
shaken by the threatening aspect of affairs, and by the apprehensions of his 
family and court, and he not unnaturally shrank from so startling an 


exercise of his prerogative.” The resignation of the ministers was at once 
tendered to the sovereign, and the next day was formally accepted by letter. 


For one week the nation was left to its conjectures, to its fears, to its anger, 
at the position of the government. The functions, indeed, of a government 
were suspended. The whig cabinet had gone out without leaving one holder 
of a subordinate office who would consent to join the government which the 
duke of Wellington had received authority from his sovereign to form. He 
set out with confidence upon a royal commission to endeavour to give the 
necessary cohesion to the variously shaped atoms whose parliamentary 
union had thrown out the Reform Bill. Out of the conglomeration of these, a 
road was to be formed over which the state carriage might travel in safety 
— not a macadamised road, but one constructed of round and square, 
smooth and rough materials, thrown together in a heap, to become 
serviceable when the people had sustained many accidents with fortitude, 
had ceased to be impatient of unavoidable obstruction, and were reconciled 
to what they deemed tyrannous. Of the failure of this plan the duke of 
Wellington gave a narrative to the house of lords on the 17th of May. 


On the 15th of May it was announced in both houses that ministers had 
resumed their communication with his majesty. As the news went through 
the land the people everywhere settled down, in patience to abide the result. 
On the 18th Lord Grey declared in the house of lords that he now 
entertained a confident expectation of being able to carry the Reform Bill 
unimpaired and immediately. Upon what grounds did this confidence rest? 
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Lord Grey and Lord Brougham had an audience of the king at Windsor, on 
the 17th. The king, it is stated, was alarmed, and manifested not only 
emotion, but displeasure. He kept the two peers standing, contrary to usage, 
during their audience. He retained his private secretary, Sir Herbert Taylor, 
in the room during the whole time. Lord Grey and Lord Brougham declined 
to return to office unless the king gave a promise to the necessary creation 


of peers. The promise was most reluctantly given. Lord Brougham 
requested permission to have it in writing. The words of this document 
[according to Roebuck‘1] were as follows: “The king grants permission to 
Earl Grey, and to his chancellor, Lord Brougham, to create such a number 
of peers as will be sufficient to insure the passing of the Reform Bill — first 
calling up peers’ eldest sons. (Signed) William R., Windsor, May 17th, 
1832.” The power of creation was never called into exercise. The king, 
through Sir Herbert Taylor, employed his personal influence with the 
opposition peers to induce them to desist from further attempts to arrest the 
course of the Reform Bill. The pressure of the royal will upon the peers was 
unconstitutional. “This interference of the king with the independent 
deliberations of the house of lords was in truth,” says May,b “a more 
unconstitutional act than a creation of peers.” But it overcame the 
difficulties of an alarming crisis. It saved the necessity of what was 
popularly called “swamping the house of lords”; it averted the manifold 
dangers of a continued resistance to the wishes of the people; it removed a 
great embarrassment from the cabinet — for unquestionably the prime 
minister, the lord chancellor, and others, would have hesitated to use at all, 
certainly to use to their full extent, the powers which were granted to them. 
The advice tendered by Sir Herbert Taylor was at once adopted. The duke 
of Wellington withdrew after his explanation on the 17th, and did not return 
to the house of lords till the night after the passing of the Reform Bill. His 
wise and patriotic example was followed by a sufficient number of peers to 
afford a decided majority for the ministers. On the 21st of May the 
discussion of the bill was resumed. The duke of Newcastle, after several of 
the clauses had been passed, said, with bitter irony, that he would 
recommend to the committee to vote all the details of the bill at once, and 
send it up to a third reading. The business in committee was finished on the 
last day of May. On the 4th of June the bill was passed by a majority of 
eighty-four. The commons next day agreed to the unimportant amendments 
proposed by the lords, and on the 7th of June the English Reform Bill 
received the royal assent. The Reform Act for Scotland and the Reform Act 
for Ireland were also quickly passed — the Scotch bill on the 13th of July, 
the Irish on the 18th. m>’ 


It is now time to advert to the provisions of this famous statute, and to 
inquire how far it corrected the faults of a system which had been 


complained of for more than a half century. The main evil had been the 
number of nomination, or rotten boroughs enjoying the franchise. Fifty-six 
of these — having less than 2,000 inhabitants, and returning 111 members 
— were swept away. Thirty boroughs, having less than 4,000 inhabitants, 
lost each a mem-ber. Weymouth and Melcombe Regis lost two. This 
disfranchisement extended to 143 members. The next evil had been, that 
large populations were unrepresented, and this was now redressed. Twenty- 
two large towns, including metropolitan districts, received the privilege of 
returning two members; and twenty more, of returning one. The large 
county populations were also regarded in the distribution of seats, the 
number of county members being increased from 94 to 159. The larger 
counties were divided ; and the number of members adjusted with reference 
to the importance of the constituencies. 
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Another evil was the restricted and unequal franchise. This too was 
corrected. All narrow rights of election were set aside in boroughs; and a 
ten-pound household franchise was established. The freemen of corporate 
towns were the only class of electors whose rights were reserved, but 
residence within the borough was attached as a condition to their right of 
voting. Those freemen, however, who had been created since March, 1831, 
were excepted from the electoral privilege. Crowds had received their 
freedom in order to vote against the reform candidates at the general 
election; they had served their purpose and were now disfranchised. Birth 
or servitude were henceforth to be the sole claims to the freedom of any 
city, entitling freemen to vote. 


The county constituency was enlarged by the addition of copyholders and 
leaseholders, for terms of years, and of tenants-at-will paying a rent of fifty 
pounds a year. The latter class had been added in the commons, on the 
motion of the marquis of Chandos, in opposition to the government. The 
object of this addition was to strengthen the interests of the landlords, which 
it undoubtedly effected; but as it extended the franchise to a considerable 


class of persons, it was at least consistent with the liberal design of the 
Reform Act. 


Another evil of the representative system had been the excessive expenses 
at elections. This too was sought to be mitigated by the registration of 
electors, the division of counties and boroughs into convenient polling 
districts, and the reduction of the days of polling. 


It was a measure at once bold, comprehensive, moderate, and constitutional. 
Popular, but not democratic, it extended liberty without hazarding 
revolution. Two years before, parliament had refused to enfranchise a single 
unrepresented town; and now this wide redistribution of the franchise hail 
been accomplished! That it was theoretically complete, and left nothing for 
future statesmen to effect, its authors never affirmed ; but it was a masterly 
settlement of a perilous question. Its defects will be noticed hereafter, in 
recounting the efforts which have since been made to correct them; but 
whatever they were, no law since the Bill of Rights is to be compared with 
it in importance. Worthy of the struggles it occasioned, it conferred 
immortal honour on the statesmen who had the wisdom to conceive it, and 
the courage to command its success. 6 


Such was the Reform Act of 1832, by which the landed interests were 
brought down some little way from a supremacy which had once been 
natural and just, but which had now become insufferably tyrannical and 
corrupt. As the manufacturing and commercial classes had long been rising 
in numbers, property, and enlightenment, it was time for them to be 
obtaining a proportionate influence in the government. By this act they did 
not obtain their due influence, but they gained much, and the way was 
cleared for more. Great as was the gain thus far, there was a yet mightier 
benefit in the proof that the will of the people, when sufficiently intelligent 
and united, could avail to modify the government through the forces of 
reason and resolution, without violence. This point ascertained, and the 
benefit secured, all subsided into quiet. Trade and manufactures began 
immediately to prosper; credit was firm, and the majority of the nation were 
in high hope of what might be expected from a government which had 
begun its reforms so nobly, and promised many more. There were some, 
and not a very few, who declared that the sun of England had set forever; 


but yet nobody could see that it was growing dark. Men in general thought 
that if they had ever walked in broad daylight, it was now. 


The king was presently pitied and pardoned, as an old man called late to 
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the throne — more amiable than enlightened, and entangled between public 
duty and private affections which had been brought by the fault of others 
into contrariety ; but, as was fitting, he never recovered his original 
popularity. When the Reform Bill was once secure, men no more carried a 
black flag with the inscription, “Put not your trust in princes”; nor a crown 
stuffed with straw, with the inscription “Ichabod”; but neither did they rend 
the clouds again with cheers for their “King William, the father of his 
country.” There was no longer anything to fear from him; but men saw that 
neither was there anything to hope from him ; and he was thenceforth 
treated with a mere decorum, which had in it full as much of compassion as 
of respect. As for his ministers, they were idols, aloft in a shrine. 


THE CHOLERA EPIDEMIC: PARLIAMENT DISSOLVED (1832 A..D.) 


While the Reform Bill was in progress and in jeopardy, little else was 
thought of — except, indeed, the new plague, the cholera, which had come 
to overcloud all hearts, and to attract to itself some of the terror which 
would otherwise have been given entire to the apprehension of coming 
revolution. There were many in those days who would have been intensely 
grateful to know, first, that the cholera would have departed by a certain 
day, leaving them and their families in safety; and next, that revolution — 
by which they understood the overthrow of the whole social fabric — 
would not happen in their lifetime. If they could have been assured of these 
two immunities, they would have been quite happy, would have believed 
their way was clear for life, and that affairs would remain in their existing 
State, as long as their own generation had any concern with them. Very 
different from this view was that taken by braver spirits, with that truer 


vision given by courage and enlightenment. “The truth is,” wrote Dr. 
Arnold/ in April, 1831, “that we are arrived at one of those periods in the 
progress of society when the constitution naturally undergoes a change, just 
as it did two centuries ago. It was impossible then for the king to keep down 
the higher part of the middle classes ; it is impossible now to keep down the 
middle and lower parts of them. One would think that people who talk 
against change were literally as well as metaphorically blind, and really did 
not see that everything in themselves and around them is changing every 
hour by the necessary laws of its being.” “There is nothing so revolutionary, 
because there is nothing so unnatural and so convulsive to society, as the 
strain to keep things fixed, when all the world is by the very law of its 
creation in eternal progress; and the cause of all the evils of the world may 
be traced to that natural but most deadly error of human indolence and 
corruption, that our business is to preserve and not to improve.” 


The much-dreaded cholera proved the smallest of the prominent evils of the 
time. Its first assault was the most violent; and then it attacked few but the 
vicious, the diseased, and the feeble; and it carried off in the whole fewer 
victims than many an epidemic, before and since, which has run its course 
very quietly. Before its disappearance from the United Kingdom, in fifteen 
months, the average of deaths was one in 3 J of those attacked ; and the 
total number of deaths in and near London was declared to be 5,275. No 
return was obtained of the number in the kingdom. When it is remembered 
how many deaths happened in the noisome places of the towns, and in 
damp nooks of wretched country villages, and in the pauper haunts of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and among the hungering Irish, it is clear that the 
disease could hardly work any appreciable effect in the open places, and 
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fortable classes of the kingdom. If a person of rank, or substance, or in 
healthy middle age, was attacked here and there, it was spoken of as a 
remarkable circumstance; and the cholera soon came to be regarded as a 
visitation on the vicious and the poor. Happily the preparations which 
depended on the apprehensions or the benevolence of the rich were made 
before that change in the aspect of the new plague — the cleansing and 


extermination of all unclean beasts and the barbarous custom of allowing 
corpses to be consumed by dogs and birds of prey. The Persian kings, on 
the other hand, had their bodies buried. 


570 THE HISTOEY OF PERSIA 
CHARACTER OF THE EMPIRE OF THE ACHAMENIDES 


Our estimate of the significance of the empire of the Achsemenides in the 
history of the world has been greatly impaired by its being contrasted 
mainly with Greece and measured by Greek civilisation, not by the earlier 
and later kingdoms of the East. To this is added the circumstance that our 
information is often scanty and uncertain, and derived in great part from the 
period of decadence. An impartial eye cannot fail to perceive that the 
Persian empire was a great civilised state. This agrees with the profound 
impression which it made on its contemporaries and enemies like iEschylus, 
Herodotus, and Xenophon. A sickly despot like Cambyses might allow 
himself to be carried away by savage whims, — Persian tradition condemns 
his actions sharply enough, although never forgetting that he was the 
hereditary sovereign, — but still the Persians always remained faithful to 
the example of the great founder of the empire. They conducted their wars 
in an energetic but not bloodthirsty fashion, and although they occasionally 
dragged conquered foes away from their own countries, yet, down to the 
time of Artaxerxes III their name was never stained by the annihilation of a 
great centre of civilisation, though towns like Sardis, Memphis, Babylon, 
and Shushan repeatedly revolted ; the burning of the deserted city of Athens 
was a political and military necessity, not to be avoided in time of war. The 
empire of the Achsemenides is distinguished by a breadth of view, a great 
and humane spirit. Under its rule Anterior Asia was able to enjoy, for more 
than a century, a peace which was almost undisturbed (save by a few 
frontier wars like the struggles with the Greeks and the risings in Egypt), a 
benevolent and just government, and a secure prosperity ; and the 
disintegration of the empire which then began was not brought about by the 
revolts of subjects but by the quarrels amongst the rulers themselves and the 
effect of the superior civilisation and military power of the Greeks. 


white-washing, the gifts of clothing and food — and the impression was 
made on all thoughtful minds that improved knowledge and care on the 
subject of health were the cause of our comparative impunity under the 
visitation of this plague, and that a still improved knowledge and care were 
the requisites to a complete impunity hereafter. Though our progress from 
that day to this has been slower than it ought to have been, the awakening 
of society in England to the duty of care of the public health must date from 
the visitation of the cholera in 1831-1832.* 


Parliament was prorogued by commission on the 16th of October. The 
registration of the new constituency under the Reform Bill was then rapidly 
proceeded with, and other necessary preparations were made for a new 
general election, which was rendered indispensable by the passing of the 
bill. On the 8th of December parliament was dissolved; and then began the 
election, the writs being made returnable on the 29th of January, 1833. 
Three parties took the field: the ministerialists, or Earl Grey whigs; the 
tories, who now assumed the appellation of conservatives; the radicals, who 
were already dissatisfied, and were proclaiming that the Reform Bill did not 
go far enough, and must go farther, and that they would have universal 
suffrage and vote by ballot, or wage an eternal war against all governments. 
Generally, in England and Scotland, the elections were favourable to the 
ministerialists. Not so in Ireland, for there popular agitation was against 
them, and Daniel O’Connell had accused them, and continued to accuse 
them, of being guilty of injustice and insult towards the Irish. 


THE FIRST REFORMED PARLIAMENT MEETS (1833 A.D.) 


The first meeting of the reformed parliament was of itself an important era 
in our history. This great national representation had undergone not a 
partial, but a complete change. The first important struggle, in the 
seventeenth century, had been to reduce the royal authority below the level 
of parliament; the second, which had just succeeded, was to elevate the 
authority of the commons above that of the lords, and constitute the house 
of the former the real governing power of the empire. King and peers were 
now to form but a subsidiary part of the constitution, and that, too, only by 
the consent of the people at large, who recognised such checks as necessary 
against their own abuses of power, and it was now to be seen whether they 


would cordially unite with the national representatives, and be content with 
such measure of dictation as the great change had assigned to them. 


The alterations which had been made in the popular representation were 
such as the reform appeared to necessitate. Of these, the greatest was in the 
county constituencies of England. Formerly they had been 52, which 
returned 94 members; but now, by the division of counties, these 
constituencies were increased to 82, which returned 159 members. As all 
boroughs having less than a population of 2,000 were to be disfranchised, 
56 of these, which liad returned 111 members, were no longer represented. 
Such boroughs as had a population of less than 4,000 and had sent two 
representatives, were now only to return one, and 
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under this category 30 seats were made vacant. As the number of members 
that composed the house of commons was not to be diminished, these 143 
constituencies were transferred to the towns and districts that had increased 
in population and importance. In like manner, while no change was made 
upon Ireland, Scotland retained her former number of representatives, but 
with changes adapted to the increase of the population in new localities, and 
its diminution in the old. The mode of election was also simplified in town 
and country, both as to the time occupied, and the registration of voters, as 
also the qualifications for a vote, inhabitants of towns being entitled to the 
franchise who paid ten pounds of yearly rental,. and of the counties, 
copyholders and leaseholders to the value of forty shillings. In this way it 
was attempted to combine the privileges of the old agricultural and the new 
mercantile England; to reconcile the moneyed with the hereditary 
aristocracy; and so to extend the right of election as to make the house of 
commons what it claimed to be — the representation of the bulk of the 
people, as well as of its worth and intelligence. 


THE COERCION BILL; THE TITHES 


A coercion bill for the suppression of disturbances in Ireland was 
introduced into the house of lords by Earl Grey, and was there carried 
without opposition. The necessity of such a bill was shown by the fact that 
the aggre-gate of crimes during the preceding year amounted to upwards of 
nine thousand, connected with the disturbed state of the country, and that 
the list was on the increase. But long and loud and fierce was the opposition 
it met with in the commons from O’Connell and his well-jointed tail. Some 
of these Irish members did not hesitate to say in private that the Coercion 
Bill was absolutely and immediately necessary. One of the chief of them 
said in the hearing of several members of the house, ” We, as Irish patriots 
and members, must oppose the bill to the utmost; but if you do not pass it, 
by heavens, there will be no security for property or for life in Ireland!” 
Words to this effect being subsequently repeated, created a hurricane which 
will not soon be forgotten. Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill, one of the 
members for Hull, who had first disclosed this precious specimen of Irish 
sincerity, received a batch of challenges, being challenged by nearly one 
half of the members of the O’Connell tail; and only Lord Althorp stood 
forward like a man of honour, like an English gentleman, to the rescue of 
Mr. Hill in the house of commons. At last, on the 29th of March, the bill, 
being slightly altered in the commons, was read a third time and passed. Its 
effect was materially to decrease the number of outrageous offences that 
were prevalent throughout the country. Mr. Stanley now resigned the 
uneasy office of secretary for Ireland, and was succeeded by Sir John Cam 
Hobhouse. Mr. Stanley be-came secretary for the colonies, that place being 
vacated by Viscount Goderich, who was made lord privy-seal and advanced 
in the peerage by the title of Earl of Ripon. 


For a long time there had been no collecting tithes in Ireland without a riot 
— in many cases they could not be collected at all. A resolution was now 
passed for exchequer bills not exceeding £1,000,000 to be issued for 
advancing, under certain conditions, arrears of tithes due for 1831 and 
1832, subject to a deduction of 25 per cent., and the value of tithes for 1833, 
subject to a deduction of 15 per cent., to any person entitled to such arrears 
or tithes, and desirous of receiving such advances. The amount advanced 
was to be included in the tithe composition, so as to be repaid in the course 
of five years by 
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half-yearly instalments. Many people now said that England, besides paying 
its own tithe, would have to pay the Irish tithe also. Two commissions were 
issued, one for inquiring into the corporations of Ireland, and the other for 
investigating the condition of its labouring classes. 


THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 


An important question during this season was the abolition of negro slavery 
in the West Indies. It was a subject which the first reform parliament could 
not consistently avoid, and its final settlement had been confidently 
anticipated both by the friends and the enemies of the new state of things. It 
was also found, that the half measures already passed were unsatisfactory 
both to the slave and the slaveholder; for while the former had enjoyed such 
a portion of liberty as made him anxious to possess the whole, the latter 
could no longer compel the amount of service which was necessary for the 
full cultivation of his farms and plantations. The negroes found that they 
had rights secured for them by the state, and that their slavery had in many 
cases been exchanged into voluntary service, while the planters 
endeavoured to evade these restrictions, even at the double risk of 
provoking the wrath of the home government, and open rebellion among 
their own black dependents. It was certain also that these negroes were now 
so elevated in spirit, intelligence, and self-reliance, that they could not be 
reduced to their former serfage; that they were fitted for the enjoyment of 
that full freedom of which the previous instalments had been a promise and 
preparative; and that if it was not freely and peacefully accorded to them, 
they would soon be in a condition to extort it by force and violence. Such 
were the considerations, irrespective of those of humanity and duty, which 
had prepared the public mind of Britain for the full measure of negro 
emancipation. All being in readiness, Mr. Stanley, now secretary for the 
colonies, explained the ministerial scheme for the purpose in a committee 
of the whole house of commons, on the 14th of May. 


On the 30th of August the Emancipation Act was passed in the lords. As yet 
it was not found possible, and it was perhaps not advisable, to let loose in 
an instant the whole negro population of the West Indies from their bondage 
into the enjoyment of full-grown liberty; and on this account, as well as 
from the resistance of the slaveholders themselves, the system of 
gradualism had still to be recognised in this great abolition. But the 
abolition itself was to be soon, and certain, and complete, while little more 
than the mere name of slavery was to be for a short time retained. On the 
1st of August, 1834, the young children of the slaves were to be free. Of 
those who were still slaves, their servitude was to be changed into an 
apprenticeship that was to last, in the case of field slaves for seven, and of 
house slaves for five, years during which they were to be considered as free 
labourers in every respect, except in the right of changing their masters. In 
this way, negro slavery was speedily to expire throughout the whole British 
dominions. But while humanity liberated the bondman, justice was equally 
ready to compensate the master; and here a sacrifice was made which may 
well serve as an example to future ages, when some great national error is 
to be revoked and its injuries atoned for. It was at first proposed that the 
planters should be compensated for their loss of slave labour by a loan of 
£15,000,000 sterling; but when it was represented that this sum was 
inadequate, and that it could not well be repaid, the loan was converted into 
a gift, and the £15,000,000 into £20,000,000. Such munificence on the part 
of an impoverished nation, by whom it was as cheerfully and readily 
granted as if it had been the expenditure of a great national 
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triumph, will serve as a brand for the foreheads of all future slaveholders to 
the end of time. If anything could cloud the joy of such an event, it was the 
circumstance that only thirty-one days before the Emancipation Act had 
passed, Wilberforce, its author and champion, had died. He had struggled 
through many a year, amidst despondency and despair, and finally amidst 
the more wasting inflictions of hope deferred, in behalf of a beloved 
measure on which his whole energies had been concentrated; and now, 


when the crowning effort was to be made, he was stretched upon a 
deathbed, without the hope of witnessing the result. But he was cheered 
with the assurance that the beloved project of his life was safe, and that in a 
few days the bill would be passed. It was a happy foretaste of that ” Well 
done ” for which his whole life had been a preparation; and joy as well as 
peace illuminated the good man’s departure.0 


THE NEW POOR LAW (1834 A.D.) 


The great measure of the session of parliament for 1834 was the passing of 
the act for ” the Amendment and better Administration of the Laws relating 
to the Poor in England and Wales.” That session was opened on the 4th of 
February, and concluded on the 15th of August. The speaker, in his address 
to the king on the day of prorogation, said that the Poor Law Amendment 
Bill had almost from the commencement to the close of the session 
occupied the unwearied attention of the commons. It was impossible, he 
continued, for them to approach a subject of such infinite delicacy and such 
immense importance “without much of apprehension, and, he might say, 
much of alarm.” It was several years before the apprehension and alarm 
passed away; before the hope of the speaker could be generally entertained, 
“that its benefits will be as lasting as they will be grateful to all ranks and 
classes of society.” The bill was brought in by Lord Al thorp on the 17th of 
April. 


It was absolutely necessary, he said, that there should be a discretionary 
power vested in some quarter to carry into effect recommendations 
calculated to introduce sound principles and the fruits of salutary 
experience into the administration of the poor laws. It was his intention 
therefore to propose that his majesty should be authorised to appoint a 
central board of commissioners, invested with extraordinary power to 
enable it to accomplish the object proposed. The bill introduced by Lord 
Althorp was founded upon the recommendations of the commissioners of 
inquiry. It had remained a month under the consideration of the cabinet, two 
of the commissioners, Mr. Sturges Bourne and Mr. Senior, occasionally 
attending to afford explanations. The proposition of this great measure was 
very favourably received by the house of commons. The second reading 
was carried by a large majority: ayes, 299; noes, 20. 


Upon the third reading of the bill the ayes were 157, the noes 50. The 
duration of the measure was then limited to five years. 


Between the passing of the bill by the commons on the 2nd of July and its 
proposed second reading by the lords, Lord Grey had retired from the 
government, and Lord Melbourne had become the head of the 
administration. It was not till the 21st that Lord Brougham moved the 
second reading. ” My lords,” he said, “I should have been unworthy of the 
task that has been committed to my hands, if by any deference to clamour I 
could have been made to swerve from the faithful discharge of this duty. 
The subject is infinitely too important, the interests which it involves are far 
too mighty, and the duty correlative to the importance of those interests 
which the government I 
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belong to has to discharge is of too lofty, too sacred a nature, to make it 
possible for any one who aspires to the name of a statesman, or who has 
taken upon himself to counsel his sovereign upon the arduous concerns of 
his realm, to let the dictates of clamour find any access to his breast, and 
make him sacrifice his principles to a covetousness of popular applause.” 
Never were the qualities of the great orator more remarkably displayed than 
in this speech. Historical research, accurate reasoning, a complete mastery 
of facts, majestic rhetoric — all were brought to bear upon a subject which 
the mere utilitarian would have clothed with the repulsive precision of 
Statistical detail. The measure was opposed by Lord Wynford; it was 
supported by the duke of Wellington. The house divided upon the motion 
for the second reading: contents, 76; non-contents, 13. During the progress 
of the bill througli both houses, many of the clauses were strenuously 
resisted in committee. The amendments that were carried were however 
comparatively of little importance, and it finally received the royal assent 
on the 14th of August. The task which his majesty had first imposed upon 
Lord Melbourne was one of insurmountable difficulty. It was to effect ” an 
union in the service of the state of all those who stand at the head of the 


respective parties in the country.” The king, in desiring Lord Melbourne ” 
to enter into communication with the leading individuals of parties,” 
specially mentioned the duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. 
Stanley. In an audience upon the 9th Viscount Melbourne had laid before 
his majesty some of those general objections which pressed forcibly upon 
his mind to unions and coalitions of opposing parties. He wrote to the king 
on the 10th that he considered the successful termination of such an attempt 
utterly hopeless. He had no personal dislikes or objections; on the contrary, 
for all the individuals in question he entertained great respect. In 
consequence of the communication to Sir Robert Peel, on the 13th of July, 
he wrote to the king that such a union as that proposed could not, in the 
present state of parties and the present position of public affairs, hold out 
the prospect of an efficient and vigorous administration. The king admitted 
on the 14th that the opinions which had been stated by Sir Robert Peel and 
by others, of the impracticabil-ity of his proposal, had appeared to him to be 
conclusive. The king had evidently imagined that if he could effect such a 
union of parties, the question of the Irish church, upon which he had 
expressed himself very strongly, might be set at rest. 


FIRE DESTROYS THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT (1834 A.D.) 


Parliament was prorogued on the 15th of August. On the 16th of October 
the houses of parliament were destroyed by fire. It was between six and 
seven o’clock on that evening that flames were seen bursting forth from the 
roof of the house of lords, in that part of the building opposite to Henry VII 
‘s chapel, and in the corner next Westminster Hall. By nine o’clock all the 
apartments of that portion of the parliament buildings, including the Painted 
Chamber and the library, were in flames, and the whole interior was in a 
few hours destroyed. The fire extended to the house of commons, first 
destroying the large offices of the house, and next seizing upon the chapel 
of St. Stephen. When all the interior fittings were destroyed, this building, 
which had been famous as the seat of English legislation from the time of 
Edward VI, was a mere shell. It had stood in its strength and beauty like a 
rock amidst the sea of fire, and had arrested the force which had till then 
gone on conquering and overthrowing. The speaker’s official residence was 
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stroyed. There was one time when the destruction of Westminster Hall 
seemed almost inevitable. To those who mixed amongst the crowd in Palace 
Yard, and knew that the antiquities of a nation are amongst its best 
possessions, it was truly gratifying to witness the intense anxiety of all 
classes of people to preserve this building, associated with so many grand 
historical scenes. “Save the hall! ” “Save the hall! ” was the universal cry. 


THE MELBOURNE MINISTRY DISMISSED (1834 A.D.) 


On the 14th of November William IV, without a word of preparation, 
intimated to Lord Melbourne that his ministry was at an end. 


The sensation produced in London by the reported dismissal of the ministry 
was a natural consequence of the suddenness of the act, as it presented itself 
to the body of the people — of its really unconstitutional character, as it 
appeared to thoughtful and well-informed men. On the morning of 
Saturday, the 15th of November — the day when the duke of Wellington 
was writing his confidential letter to Sir Robert Peel — the Times had this 
startling announcement, given in the words of a communication which had 
been received at an early hour that morning: “The king has taken the 
opportunity of Lord Spencer’s death to turn out the ministry, and there is 
every reason to believe that the duke of Wellington has been sent for. The 
queen has done it all.” The act of the king was wholly without precedent. 
He might have become converted to the politics of the opposition. He might 
have been alarmed at the possible scandal of the quarrel between the 
chancellor and Lord Durham. But there was no disunion in the cabinet. The 
ministry had retained the confidence of parliament up to the last day of the 
session. They had pressed no opinions upon his majesty which could be 
disagreeable to him. The government of Lord Melbourne had more 
elements of conservatism than were agreeable to many reformers, and 
therefore appeared unlikely to excite the fears of the king and of his court. 
The sovereign has a constitutional right to dismiss his ministers, but it must 
be on grounds more capable of justification to parliament than the simple 
exercise of his personal will. The suddenness of the resolve rendered an 
arrangement necessary which could not be justified by any precedent, 
except on one occasion of critical emergency in the last days of Queen 


Anne. The duke of Wellington, from the 15th of November to the 9th of 
December, was first lord of the treasury and the sole secretary of state, 
having only one colleague, Lord Lyndhurst, who held the great seal, at the 
same time that he sat as chief baron of the court of exchequer. This 
temporary government was called a dictatorship. “The great military 
commander” was told [in a speech by Lord Durham] that he ” will find it to 
have been much easier to take Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo than to retake 
the liberties and independence of the people.” 


And so, as to the inevitable necessity of a dissolution, thought Sir Robert 
Peel. In spite of his doubts of the policy of breaking up the government of 
Lord Melbourne, he had become convinced that he had no alternative but to 
undertake the office of prime minister instantly on his arrival. He at once 
waited upon the king, and accepted the office of first lord of the treasury 
and chancellor of the exchequer. With the king’s permission he applied to 
Lord Stanley and to Sir James Graham, earnestly entreating them to give 
him the benefit of their co-operation as colleagues in the cabinet. They both 
declined. Lord Stanley manfully said : “The sudden conversion of long 
political opposition into the most intimate alliance — no general 
coincidence of principle, except upon one point, being proved to exist 
between us — would 
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shock public opinion, would be ruinous to my own character, and injurious 
to the government which you seek to form.” When Sir Robert arrived he 
found one important question practically decided — the dissolution of the 
existing parliament. He does not appear to have been sanguine that the 
indications of a very great increase of the conservative strength in the new 
house of commons would be sufficient to insure the stability of his 
government. He looked beyond the immediate present. “It would certainly 
be sufficient to constitute a very powerful conservative body, controlling a 
future government leaning upon radical support.” He tried to make a 
government as strong as he could with conservative materials. The re- 


The empire of the Achsemenides is the first of all the states with which 
history is acquainted, to advance a claim to a universal character. ” To be 
ruler far over this great earth, him the one, to be the lord over many,” ” to be 
king over many lands and tongues,” “over the mountains and plains tliis 
side and beyond the sea, this side and beyond the desert,” to this had 
Ahuramazda, the creator of heaven and earth, appointed the Persian king. 
He may call himself “the lord of all men from the sunrise to the sunset.” All 
the nations whose representatives are pictured on the seat of his throne obey 
him, bring him tribute, and yield him military service. 


At the same time it is said that the empire is sensible of being a civilised 
state. The king has to perform the task which Ahuramazda has laid on him, 
to exercise justice, to punish injustice and falsehood, to reward friends, to 
chastise enemies, and “under the shelter of Ahuramazda to impose his laws 
on the countries.” “King of the countries” (Khshajathija dahjunam, Bab sar 
matati) is his most characteristic title. Still more usual is ” king of kings,” 
although with the exception of the king of Cilicia, he has no vassals 
properly so-called ; for the town princes and tribal chiefs, of whom there is 
no lack amongst the subjects of the Persian empire, stand so far below him 
that they give no true meaning to the title. It may therefore be that the 
designation which, as is well known, has remained the regular appellation 
of the Persian king, is not of Median origin at all (the Assyrians and 
Babylonians were also unacquainted with it) ; but it would rather seem to 
express the summit of royalty, like the Greek appellation Basileus without 
the article, which gives expression to the idea that this 
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conception has only one representative in the world. For this very reason 
the partition of the empire amongst the sons of a king, so frequent in other 
ages, could not take place here ; and the attempt of Cyrus to give his 
younger sou a position of his own by investing him with several provinces 
under the suzerainty of the elder, was not again repeated in the same 
fashion, after its unfortunate results. The universal empire was a united state 
and knew only one master. 


establishment, he says, of the duke of Wellington’s government in 1830 
would have saved him much trouble, but would have diminished the little 
hope he ever entertained of being able to make a successful struggle. So, 
amidst the reproaches of those who regarded the minister as doing them 
positive wrong by not reinstating them in their former offices, he 
constructed a ministry of which the duke’s name was a tower of strength, 
and of which Lord Lyndhurst as chancellor gave the assurance that it would 
have the support of one man of great talents. The high qualities of 
statesmanship which distinguished Lord Aberdeen were not yet sufficiently 
recognised. It was not a popular ministry, but it could not be held to 
comprise any of that band of violent anti-reformers who would have 
imperilled everything by resisting the declared opinion of the prime 
minister that he considered the Reform Bill as a final and irrevocable 
measure. 


THE FIRST PEEL MINISTRY (1835 A.D.) 


The anticipations of Sir Robert Peel that the conservative party would be 
strengthened by a general election were, to a considerable extent, realised. 
So, also, was his apprehension that the increase of strength would not be 
sufficient to give stability to the new government. Before the parliament 
met it was calculated that the anti-ministerialists had a majority of 133, but 
that 82 votes were doubtful.’ Looking at the extraordinary efforts that had 
been made on both sides at this general election, and at the violence of party 
feeling which had been necessarily called forth, it appears almost surprising 
that, from the opening of parliament on the 9th of February, the ministry 
should not have been driven from their position before the 7th of April. 
Temporary accommodation had been provided for the business of the two 
houses on the site of those destroyed by the fire on the 16th of October. On 
the 9th of February, when the house of commons proceeded to the election 
of a speaker, a larger number of members were assembled than ever had 
been known before to have been congregated at one time. Six hundred and 
twenty-two members divided on the question whether Sir Charles Manners 
Sutton should be reelected, or the Right Honourable James Abercromby be 
chosen to fill the chair. The votes for Abercromby were 316; for Sutton, 
306. 


On the 24th of February the king opened the business of the session. The 
two last paragraphs of the king’s speech expressed his majesty’s reliance on 
the caution and circumspection which would be exercised in altering laws 
which affected extensive and complicated interests, and were interwoven 
with ancient usages; and that, in supplying that which was defective, or 
renovating that which was impaired, the common object would be to 
strengthen the foundations of those institutions in church and state which 
are the inheri- [‘ Another estimate gives: conservatives, 273; liberals (anti- 
ministerialists), 380.] 
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tance and birthright of the people. In the house of lords Viscount Melbourne 
moved an amendment upon the two paragraphs, to the effect that their 
lordships hoped his majesty’s councils would be directed in the spirit of 
well-considered and effective reform, and lamenting the dissolution of the 
late parliament, as having interrupted and endangered the vigorous 
prosecution of measures to which the wishes of the people were directed. 
This amendment was negatived without a division. In the house of 
commons Lord Morpeth proposed a similar amendment, which, after three 
nights’ debate, was carried by a majority of seven, the numbers being 309 
against 302. However the eloquence of Sir Robert Peel might fail to carry 
the complete approbation of the house of commons, it unquestionably 
produced a powerful effect upon the country, inducing a very general desire 
that a fair chance should be given to the administration for carrying forward 
their professions into satisfactory results. It is my first duty, said Sir Robert 
Peel, to maintain the post which has been confided to me; to stand by the 
trust which I did not seek, but which I could not decline. Receive, at least, 
the measures which I propose; amend them if they are defective; extend 
them if they fall short of your expectations. “I offer you reduced estimates, 
improvements in civil jurisprudence, reform of ecclesiastical law, the 
settlement of the tithe question in Ireland, the commutation of tithe in 
England, the removal of any real abuse in the church, the redress of those 
grievances of which the dissenters have any just ground to complain. I offer 


you these specific measures, and I offer also to advance, soberly and 
cautiously it is true, in the path of progressive improvement. I offer also the 
best chance that these things can be effected in willing concert with the 
other authorities of the state — thus restoring harmony, insuring the 
maintenance, but not excluding the reform, where reform is really requisite, 
of ancient institutions.” 


On the 30th of March Lord John Russell, after a debate of four nights, 
carried a resolution by a majority of thirty-three, that “the house do resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole house to consider the temporalities of 
the Church of Ireland.” On the 3rd of April Lord John proposed a resolution 
in that committee ” that any surplus of the revenues of the Church of 
Ireland not required for the spiritual care of its members, should be applied 
to the general education of all classes of the people without religious 
distinction.” After a debate of two nights the resolution was carried by a 
majority of twenty-five. On the 7th of April the report of the committee was 
brought up. Lord John Russell proposed a resolution, ” that it is the opinion 
of this house that no measure upon the subject of tithes in Ireland can lead 
to a satisfactory and final adjustment which does not embody the principle 
contained in the foregoing resolution,” namely, in the resolution agreed to 
on the previous night. Upon the division there appeared — ayes, 285; noes, 
258; majority, 27. 


The division of the 7th was fatal to the existence of the ministry. Sir Robert 
Peel’s sagacity had distinctly seen that if the government were beaten upon 
the motion about to be made by Lord John Russell for the alienation from 
ecclesiastical purposes of any surplus revenues of the Irish church, there 
would be no other course but for the government to resign. On the 25th of 
March he addressed “a cabinet memorandum” to his colleagues, in which 
he said: “Nothing can, in my opinion, justify an administration in 
persevering against a majority, but a rational and well-grounded hope of 
acquiring additional support, and converting a minority into a majority. I 
see no ground for entertaining that hope.” On the 8th of April the duke of 
Wellington, in the house of lords, said that in consequence of the resolution 
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of the house of commons, the ministry had tendered their resignations to the 
king. Sir Robert Peel made a similar explanation to the house of commons. 


LORD MELBOURNE FORMS A NEW MINISTRY (1835 A.D.) 


On the 18th of April Viscount Melbourne, in moving the adjournment of the 
house of lords, stated that the king had been pleased to appoint him first 
lord commissioner of the treasury, and that he and his friends who had 
taken office had received from his majesty the seals of their respective 
departments. The other house would adjourn to the 12th of May, as some 
time must necessarily elapse before ministers in that house, waiting their re- 
election, could proceed to business. On the 12th of May the houses 
accordingly met. The exclusion of Lord Brougham from the ministry, by 
putting the great seal in commission, was necessarily the subject of popular 
wonder. This exclusion was not to be explained at the time; it has never 
been satisfactorily explained at any subsequent period. The ultra-liberals 
exulted that those principles which the chancellor had proclaimed at the 
Grey banquet had now no expression in the cabinet ; the friends of 
education and of law reform lamented that the energy with which these 
great objects had been pursued was now to be confined to the independent 
exertions of a peer building his hope of success upon his own powers alone. 
It was a painful situation for one of such restless activity. To deliver 
elaborate judgments in the court of chancery, to be ready for every meeting 
of the cabinet, duly to be in his place on the woolsack at three o’clock, 
rarely abstaining from taking a part in debate; after the adjournment of the 
house to sit up half the night writing out his judgments; occasionally to dash 
off an article in the Edinburgh Review; discoursing, writing, haranguing, on 
every subject of politics, or science, or literature, or theology, and then 
suddenly to have all the duties of official life cut away from him, to sink 
into the state which he of all others dreaded and despised, that of a 
“dowager chancellor” — this, indeed, was a mortification not very easy to 
be borne, and we can scarcely be surprised if it were sometimes impatiently 
submitted to. 


Nevertheless, there was a great career of usefulness before Henry 
Brougham. It would be a long career; and thus we look back upon the 


unofficial labours of this remarkable man, to whom repose was an 
impossibility; and, measur-ing him with the most untiring of recorded 
workers, deem it marvellous that he accomplished so much, and with few 
exceptions accomplished it so well. He very soon proclaimed to the world 
that his comparative leisure would not be a season of relaxation. On the 
21st of May he submitted to the house of lords a series of resolutions on the 
subject of education. His speech was a most elaborate review of whatever 
had been done, and a practical exposition of what he thought remained to be 
done. In these resolutions will be found the germ of many of the principles 
which have become established axioms in the education of the people. The 
main feature of his plan was the establishment of a board of education, 
empowered to examine into the state of endowed charities, and to compel a 
due application of their funds. These resolutions collectively affirmed that 
although the number of schools where some of the elementary branches of 
education are taught had greatly increased, there was still a deficiency of 
such schools, especially in the metropolis and other great towns; they 
maintained that the education given at the greater number of the schools 
established for the poorer classes of the people is of a kind by no means 
sufficient for their instruction, being for the most part confined to 
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reading, writing, and a little arithmetic; they called upon parliament to 
provide effectual means of instruction, doing nothing, however, to relax the 
efforts of private benevolence ; they set forth that for the purpose of 
improving the kind of education given at schools for the people at large it 
was necessary to establish proper seminaries for training teachers. The 
resolutions of Lord Brougham were favourably received by the prime 
minister. The bishop of Gloucester and the archbishop of Canterbury 
expressed their general concurrence in the eloquent and instructive speech 
of the noble and learned lord, but they contended that in order to make 
education real and useful it must be founded on the basis of religion. Lord 
Brougham said that he was not unaware of the difficulties which 
surrounded this question on the subject of religion, but that he thought he 


should, at a future time, be enabled to lay before them a plan by which the 
objections which had been urged would be obviated. We have reason to 
believe that, at this time, an office analogous to that of minister of public 
instruction might have been within the reach of Lord Brougham. It may be 
doubted whether even his energy could have surmounted the difficulties 
presented in the religious aspect of the question. 


REFORM OF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (1835 A.D.) 


On the 5th of June the great measure of the session was proposed by Lord 
John Russell. He asked on behalf of his majesty’s government leave to 
bring in a bill to provide for the regulation of municipal corporations in 
England and Wales. The measure proposed by the government was founded 
upon the report of a commission appointed by the crown, which, during a 
year and a half of laborious and minute investigation, had inquired into the 
condition of more than two hundred corporations. Lord John Russell quoted 
the conclusion of this report, as calling for a safe, efficient, and wholesome 
measure of corporation reform: “We feel it to be our duty to represent to 
your majesty that the existing municipal corporations of England and Wales 
neither possess nor deserve the confidence or respect of your majesty’s 
subjects, and that a thorough reform must be effected before they can be- 
come, what we humbly submit to your majesty they ought to be, useful and 
efficient instruments of local government.” 


The great object of the bill proposed by Lord John Russell was to open a 
free course to the beneficial operation of those subordinate bodies in the 
government of the country which were provided in our ancient institutions 
as an essential counterpoise to the central authority. It has been truly said 
that the diffusion of political duties and political powers over every part of 
the body politic is like the circulation of the blood throughout the natural 
body. In the case of municipal corporations that healthful circulation was 
essentially impeded by chronic diseases which required no timid practice 
effectually to subdue. The object of the Municipal Reform Bill was to place 
the government of the towns really in the hands of the citizens themselves; 
to make them the guardians of their own property and pecuniary interests ; 
to give to them the right of making a selection of qualified persons from 


whom the magistrates were to be chosen; in a word, to put an end to power 
without responsibility. 


We may judge of the opposition which the Bill of Corporation Reform was 
likely to encounter from the mode in which it was regarded by Lord Eldon : 
Its interference with vested rights shocked his sense of equity even more 
than the sweeping clauses of the Reform Act. To regard, he said, ancient 
charters as so many bits of decayed parchment was, in his eyes, ” a 
crowning 
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iniquity.” ‘ At this distance of time it is scarcely necessary to trace the 
course of the Municipal Reform bill through both houses of parliament. The 
measure was in the house of commons from the 5th of June to the 20th of 
July; the great battles were fought in committee after the bill had been read 
a second time on the 15th of June. The chief struggle was for the 
preservation of the existing rights, privileges, and property of freemen. 
Upon the third reading there was an instructive exposition by Sir Richard 
Vyvyan, the member for Bristol, of the great principle upon which the bill 
was to be shown by the strictest of all logical proof to be utterly subversive 
of the constitution: It was the vice of the present bill that at tne expense of 
one principle it went to set up another. It was an attempt to set up generally 
the republican principle of representation upon the ruin of the principle of 
vested right. It was against that principle of the bill that he mainly protested, 
although he considered it vicious and dangerous in many other respects. 
And, let him ask, would the hereditary aristocracy support the principle of a 
bill which was against all hereditary right? Would the peers now declare 
that an old charter of incorporation was worth less than a patent of nobility 
on which the ink is scarcely dry? The peers had now to fight their own 
battle. The first step that they took in this instance would be irrevocable. 
They would have to decide, when this bill was sent up to them, whether 
their lordships were to be maintained on the doctrine of temporary 


expediency, or to preserve their privileges upon the principle of vested 
right. The third reading of the bill was passed without a division. 


The endeavour in the house of lords to impair the efficiency of the measure 
for municipal reform was sufficiently prosperous to produce the danger of 
such a conflict between the upper and the lower houses as had scarcely 
before occurred since the time of the Long Parliament. When the 
amendments of the peers were sent back to the house of commons — in a 
debate in which Lord John Russell expressed a sober indignation at the 
license which had permitted counsel at the bar of the peers to insult the 
other branch of the legislature, and Sir Robert Peel did not defend the 
language of the rash advocate, but maintained that it was extremely difficult 
to place any restriction on what counsel might please to express — Mr. 
Roebuck maintained that every act of the lords proved that they contemned 
and hated the people, and that they were determined to show this contempt 
and hatred by insulting the people’s representatives. The quarrel between 
the two houses was growing very serious. Lord John Russell and Sir Robert 
Peel, much to their honour, took the part of moderators in this great dispute. 
Sir Robert Peel, especially, whilst he contended that they should uphold the 
perfect independence of the house of lords, expressed his willingness to 
make some concessions which would have the effect of reconciling the 
differences between the two houses. There were free conferences between a 
committee of the house of commons and managers on the part of the house 
of lords. After the last conference on the 7th of September, three days 
before the prorogation of parliament, Lord John Russell recommended that 
for the sake of peace, and as the bill, though deprived of much of its 
original excellence, was still an effective reform of municipal institutions, 
the house should agree to it as it then stood, reserving the right of 
introducing whatever improvements the working of it might hereafter show 
to be necessary. The Bill for Municipal Reform received the royal assent on 
the 9th of September. 


Lord Eldon, in this perilous crisis of a contest between the peers and the 


[‘ The great abilities of Lord Lyndhurst were exerted in a striking manner in 
bis leadership of the opposition to this bill in the house of lords. ] 
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commons, lamented that his infirmities prevented him from going down to 
the house of lords — not to conciliate, not to reconcile the differences 
between the two houses — but to grapple with the proceedings altogether, 
and persuade the lords utterly to reject the bill. Sitting “pale as a marble 
statue,” and seeing terrible changes gradually darkening over all he had 
loved and venerated in corporate institutions, we may venture to inquire if 
the outward glories of municipal power thus departing were as dear to his 
troubled soul as their ancient charters. What wonderful manifestations of 
grandeur were presented to the admiring eyes of the people by the majority 
of corporations as they existed in 1835! What processions were there on 
every possible occasion, of red gowns and blue, with mace-bearer and 
beadle! To walk in toged state to church, or to proclaim an election writ, or 
to open a ginger-bread fair; to be adorned with golden chains as mayor and 
aldermen sitting on high in their tribunals at quarter sessions; to look 
venerable, clothed in scarlet and fur, at solemn supper in open hall like the 
Tudor and Stuart kings, on fair-nights, holding the pie-powder court, where 
the “dustifoot” might go for justice — these were indeed gorgeous displays. 
Magnificent pageants on the mayor’s day existed in a few provincial cities 
and boroughs : Norwich had its “whifflers” and its “dragon.” All the ancient 
and modern glories were to depart ; even the mayor’s feast was tc be an 
inexpensive banquet, not defrayed out of the corporate funds. The mansion 
houses were to be let for warehouses. Well might the good ex-chancellor 
weep, having only one poor consolation, that the city of London was to be 
spared; that its lord mayor would still have the glorious privilege of 
interrupting for one day in the year the real business of three millions of 
people, to assert by his men-in- armour, and his pasteboard Gog and 
Magog, his pretended rule over a community of which only one thirtieth 
would be subject to his jurisdiction. 


THE SESSION OF 1836 


The disposition which had been manifested in the session of 1835 by the 
majority of the house of lords, threatening something beyond a passing 
difference with the majority of the house of commons, became stronger and 


more confirmed in the session of 1836. The compromise upon the English 
Municipal Reform Bill had averted, in some degree, the apprehension of a 
perilous conflict between the two branches of the legislature. The question 
of corporation reform in Ireland was to be disposed of in the session of 
1836, with an absolute indifference to the opinions of the commons. In 
1835, on the reading of that bill a third time in the lower house at so late a 
period of the session as the 13th of August, Mr. Sinclair, a Scotch member, 
anticipating the probable course that would be taken by the lords when in 
the next session it should be sent to the upper house, said that it must pass 
through the ordeal of an assembly in which the laws of truth and justice 
would not be set at nought, in which vested rights would not be invaded, in 
which no bill would pass for the destruction of the Protestant establishment 
in Ireland, by transferring the influence from property, which in a 
preponderating ratio was in the hands of Protestants, to Roman Catholics, 
who in point of numbers would in most cases obtain the pre-eminence. It is 
easy to judge from this _ declaration how sustained and bitter would be the 
controversy upon the subject of Irish corporations in the session of 1836, in 
which a new bill was brought in and passed by the house of commons on 
the 28th of March. 


During the short administration of Sir Robert Peel he submitted to a 
committee of the house of commons the details of a measure for facilitating 
the 
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settlement of the vexatious tithe-question in England and Wales. He 
proposed to establish a commission to superintend the voluntary 
commutation of tithe in parishes, and to remove the impediments in the way 
of an easy accomplishment of such voluntary principle. The committee 
agreed to the proposed resolution for a payment in money in substitution for 
tithe, to be charged upon the titheable land in each parish, such payment to 


Regarded from the standpoint of the East, universality attained a similar 
range through the conquests of Cyrus and Cambyses as in the imperial 
dominion of Rome. If on the borders of the earth there dwelt turbulent 
peoples at a lower level of civilisation or one whicli was incomprehensible 
to that of the East, that was of no more importance to the Persian empire 
than the independence of the Germans and Getse or of the Parthian 
kingdom was to the Roman Orhis terrarum. All the civilised peojjles of the 
East were joined together to form one state. From tlie time of the restoration 
of the unity of the empire by Darius the dominion of the Achsemenides 
ceases to be a conquering state : all that was left to subsequent ages was the 
task of organising and completing and maintaining wliat had been acquired. 


In the civilised states that they had subdued, the Persian kings had as far as 
possible preserved the ancient forms which had been consecrated by a 
tradition preserved for thousands of years. Cyrus in Babylon and Cambyses 
in Egypt ajjpeared as the divinely appointed successors of the native rulers, 
and nominally the two kingdoms still continued to exist under their 
successors. It is true that this was no more than a form ; the kingdoms 
annexed had neither privileges nor a special administration ; and Persian 
governors resided at Babylon and Memphis as in every other province of 
the empire. In Western Asia there is no trace of a similar spirit of 
concession nor is there in Lydia. On the other hand much greater 
consideration was shown to the Medes [Scythians] and the rest of the 
Iranian peoples. It was through the treachery of Median magnates and by 
the desertion of the Median army of Astyages that Cyrus’ victory was 
rendered possible. So in the empire the Medians take rank next to the 
Persians. ” Persia, Media, and the other countries,” so Darius calls his 
empire ; and in Babylon Xerxes is referred to as ” King of Persia and 
Media.” ^ 


The kernel of the army consisted of Persians and Medes, the imperial 
officials were drawn from them, and under Cyrus and Darius the Medes 
appear in the highest places of trust at the head of the army. The royal 
apparel and the order of the court was taken by Cyrus from the Medes, and 
Ecbatana was one of the residences of the Great King. Thus the Median 
kingdom continues to exist, not like Babylonia and Egypt, as the shadow of 
a once independent state, but transformed into tlie Persian empire. Those at 


be subject to variation at stated periods according to the prices of corn. On 
the 9th of February, in the session of 1836, Lord John Russell introduced 
the government plan, which was founded upon the same principle as that of 
Sir Robert Peel, of a money payment instead of a payment in kind, but 
differing from it as establishing something more effective than a mere 
voluntary commutation. By the measure of Lord John Russell a voluntary 
commutation was in the first instance to be promoted; but in case of no such 
agreement a compulsory commutation was to be effected by 
commissioners. The object of the Tithe Commutation Act which was finally 
passed was to assimilate tithes as much as possible to a rent-charge upon 
the land. That charge was to be determined by taking the averages of the 
corn returns during seven preceding years; and a fixed quantity of corn 
having been previously determined as a proper portion for the tithe owner, 
the amount of money payment was to be settled by a septennial average of 
the price of corn. The opposition to this measure assumed no party 
character. The clergy did not feel their interests to be invaded. The 
landowner and farmer had for years complained that no institution was 
more adverse to cultivation and improvement than tithes, as Dr. Paley had 
long before declared. The clergy were disposed to believe that the plan of 
the same sagacious political philosopher to convert tithes into corn rents 
would secure the tithe-holder a complete and perpetual equivalent for his 
interest. 


Another measure of the session of 1836, which amply refuted the opinion 
that legislators in either house could only look at great social questions 
through the mists of party, was the passing of the bill for allowing counsel 
to prisoners. The final debate upon the bill in the house of lords was 
remarkable for a most honourable declaration of Lord Lyndhurst, that his 
former opposition to the measure had been converted into a hearty approval 
of it. In an interesting volume by Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill we have a 
succinct and very complete history of the course of public opinion on the 
question of counsel to prisoners. He shows that even Judge Jeffreys had told 
a jury that he thought it a hard case that a man should have counsel to 
defend himself for a twopenny trespass, but that he should be denied 
counsel where life, estate, honour, and all were concerned. It was not until 
1824 that any attempt was made in parliament to remove this disability 
under which prisoners laboured. In that year Mr. George Lamb, the brother 


of Lord Melbourne, brought the subject before the house of commons. He 
was supported by Sir James Mackintosh, Doctor Lushington, and Mr. 
Denman. Mr. Canning was favourable to the change, but the speech of Mr. 
Attorney-General Copley had converted him into an opponent of the 
measure. Sydney Smith in 1826 drew a picture of the cruel oppression 
involved in the disability of the prisoner’s counsel to address a jury: ” It is a 
most affecting moment in a court of justice when the evidence has all been 
heard, and the judge asks the prisoner what he has to say in his defence. The 
prisoner, who has (by great exertions, perhaps, of his friends) saved up 
money enough to procure counsel, says to the judge, that he leaves his 
defence to his counsel. We have often blushed for English humanity to hear 
the reply : ‘ Your counsel cannot speak for you ; you must speak for 
yourself.’ And this is the reply given to a poor girl of 
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eighteen — to a foreigner — to a deaf man — to a stammerer — to the sick 
— to the feeble — to the old — to the most abject and ignorant of human 
beings! ” In 1834 the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill was introduced into the house 
of commons by Mr. Ewart. The debate was on the second reading, when 
Mr. Hill, the member for Hull, seconded Mr. Ewart’s motion. The measure 
was passed by the house of commons without a division, but was rejected 
by the lords. It was brought forward again by Mr. Ewart in 1835 — when it 
dropped on account of the late period of the session — and in 1836. In the 
latter year it was carried by a majority of forty-four. It was then introduced 
to the house of lords by Lord Lyndhurst. It was on that occasion that he 
made his honest recantation of his former opinion. He had come to a 
conviction that the evils and inconveniences of allowing counsel to 
prisoners had been greatly exaggerated, and ought not to be put for a 
moment in competition with that which the obvious justice of the case so 
clearly demanded. Twice did the house of lords debate this question, but the 
measure passed without a division. Lord Abinger, formerly Mr. Scarlett, 
might have great doubts as to the policy of the bill, and be afraid of their 
lordships becoming too much in love with theory ; but no expression of 


doubt, no plea for delay could stand up against the united opinions of such 
men as Lord Denman, Lord Cottenham, then chancellor, and Lord 
Lyndhurst. It is a remnant, said Lord Lyndhurst, of a barbarous practice. 
The continuance of it is against the great current of authority. It is contrary 
to the practice of all civilised nations. An alteration was essential to the due 
investigation of truth. 


Vital Statistics: the Newspaper Stamp 


One of the most important measures towards a more complete system of 
national statistics was brought forward by Lord John Russell in the session 
of 1836. On the 12th of February he introduced the Bill for the General 
Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. At the same time he brought 
forward a bill for amending the law regulating the marriages of dissenters, 
which regulation was connected with the establishment of a general civil 
registration. With regard to the second bill it was shrewdly anticipated by 
Sir Robert Peel that, when no point of honour was concerned, many of the 
dissenters, particularly the female portion of them, would prefer being 
married in church. There were no intolerant prejudices opposed in the 
legislature to the passing of the bill which permitted marriages to be 
solemnised in the presence of the district-registrar. To the other bill no 
stickler for antiquity could prefer the parochial registry established by 
Secretary Cromwell exactly three hundred years before this measure was to 
come into operation, to one general system which under responsible officers 
should supersede the variable entries of sixteen thousand parishes, so often 
lost or mutilated, and so difficult to be referred to even when properly 
preserved. The important office of superintendent-registrar was created by 
this statute. The Poor-law unions were divided into districts for which 
registrars were appointed, with a superintendent-registrar in each union. 
The regulations by which a complete registration of births and deaths is 
accomplished are now familiar to every father and mother, and every 
occupier of a house in which any birth or death may happen, who are bound 
to furnish information of the fact to the registrar. Mr. Porter,1 says, ” The 
establishing of a department for the systematic registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths, in England and Wales, has been of great use in the 
examination of questions depending upon various contingencies connected 
with human life.” Certified copies of 
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the entries of births and deaths are sent quarterly by the registrar to the 
superintendent-registrar, and by him to the registrar-general. It is from this 
source that we derive the knowledge of many most interesting facts 
connected with the progress of the population— facts which the scientific 
knowledge and the literary skill of the heads of the registrar-general’s 
department have redeemed from the ordinary dulness of statistics to 
constitute some of the most attractive reading of the public journals. The 
registrar-general’s annual report enables the legislature to form a tolerably 
accurate estimate of the increment of the population in the decennial 
intervals of a census. 


In this session there were two most important changes proposed by the 
government with reference to journalism and the general commerce of 
literature. On the 20th of June the chancellor of the exchequer moved ” that 
the duty payable upon every sheet whereon a newspaper is printed shall in 
future be one penny.” The newspaper stamp for many years had been 
fourpence. Amongst the opponents of this measure one county member 
complained that already the mails were so heavily laden on a Saturday night 
with newspapers that it was hardly safe to travel by them. The chancellor of 
the exchequer had anticipated that the penny stamp would produce quite as 
much as the four-penny stamp. “If he is right,” said Sir Charles Knightley, 
“then the quantity of newspapers must be more than trebled, and if so, there 
must be a tax raised for their conveyance.” The proposition of the 
chancellor of the exchequer was carried by a majority of only thirty-three, 
and with some alterations finally passed the house of lords. The other 
measure was a reduction of the duty on paper. Lord Francis Egerton, 
himself a man of letters, in presenting a petition before the government 
proposition was introduced, claimed for this subject the best attention of the 
house on account of the effect which the state of the law produced on 
literature, especially upon cheap literature. By the act to repeal the existing 
duties on paper, which received the royal assent on the 13th of August, the 
varying duties according to the class or denomination were merged in one 


uniform duty upon all paper of three halfpence per pound. The relief to the 
publishers of cheap works was as timely as it was important. We may 
instance that it came to save the Penny C’yclopcedia from extinction in the 
fourth year of its struggle against heavy loss, under the opposing conditions 
of paying at the highest rate for literary labour, and selling at as low a rate 
as that of works in which the quality of the authorship was a secondary 
consideration. 


On the 31st of January, 1837, parliament was opened by commissioners. 
The most important passage in the royal speech had reference to the state of 
the province of Lower Canada. It is unnecessary here to enter upon the 
history of those discontents which ended in insurrection. Grievances were 
removed, and revolts were put down, at no distant period; from which time 
the course of events may be regarded as a whole. Few of the proceedings of 
parliament during a session which circumstances had rendered unusually 
short acquired a legislative completion. Lord John Russell proposed the 
government plan for introducing Poor laws into Ireland. The dissolution of 
parliament interrupted the progress of the bill. The chancellor of the 
exchequer proposed a measure for the abolition of church rates, which was 
strenuously opposed, and finally was abandoned by the government. Lord 
John Russell introduced a series of bills for the further amendment of the 
criminal law. These also were to stand over till another session. Only 
twenty-one public acts, none of which effected any important changes, 
received the royal assent of King William IV. 
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THE DEATH OF WILLIAM IV (1837 A.D.) 
On the 9th of June a bulletin issued from Windsor castle informing a loyal 


and really affectionate people that the king was ill. It announced that he had 
suffered for some time from an affection of the chest, which had confined 


him to his apartment, had produced considerable weakness, but had not 
interrupted his usual attention to business. There was less apprehension of a 
serious result from it being generally known that his majesty, previous to 
his accession to the throne, had been subject to violent attacks of what is 
called the hay-fever. This malady had returned. From the 12th of June 
bulletins were regularly issued till the 19th. The irritation of the lungs had 
then greatly increased, and respiration had become exceedingly painful. By 
the king’s express desire the archbishops of Canterbury and York prepared a 
prayer for his restoration to health, which, on the 16th, was ordered by the 
privy council to be used immediately before the litany. On Sunday, the 18th 
of June, the symptoms assumed a more alarming character, and it was 
announced in the bulletin of the 19th that his majesty on that day had 
received the sacrament at the hands of the archbishop of Canterbury. On 
Tuesday, the 20th of June, the last of these official documents was issued. 
His majesty had expired that morning at twelve minutes past two o’clock. 


The lapse of time has enabled us to appreciate the justice of those 
parliamentary eulogies on the character of William IV which immediately 
followed his death. In the house of lords Viscoimt Melbourne dwelt upon 
his zeal and assiduity in the discharge of the public business; upon his 
fairness and sense of justice — “most fair, most candid, most impartial, 
most willing to hear, to weigh, and to consider what was urged even in 
opposition to his most favourite opinions.” The duke of Wellington bore 
distinct testimony to the total absence of vindictive feelings in the late king. 
The opposition of the duke when prime minister to the views of the lord 
high admiral had compelled him to resign that great office which he was 
most anxious to retain ; and yet on his accession he employed the duke in 
his service, and manifested towards him the greatest kindness. Earl Grey 
described him as truly “a Patriot King” — one whose most anxious desire 
was to decide what was best for the country over which he ruled. Lord 
Brougham entirely agreed in what had been said of the amiable disposition, 
the inflexible love of justice, and the rare candour by which the character of 
William IV was distinguished. In the house of commons Lord John Russell 
panegyrised the conduct of the late king towards his ministers as marked by 
sincerity and kindness. He was in the habit of stating his opinions frankly, 
fairly, and fully; never seeking any indirect means of accomplishing an 
object, but in a straightforward and manly way confined himself to an open, 


simple, and plain attempt to impress the minds of others with the opinion 
which he might at the moment entertain. If his constitutional advisers 
differed from him, and still continued to be his servants, he left them wholly 
responsible for carrying into effect the course of policy which they 
recommended. His devotion during his last illness to the public business 
was the same as it had been through his whole reign. During a period of 
great suffering whatever required immediate attention received immediate 
notice. On the last day of his life he signed one of those papers in which he 
exercised the royal prerogative of mercy. Sir Robert Peel bore the same 
testimony to the king’s utter forgetfulness of all amusement, and even of all 
private considerations, that could for a moment interfere with the most 
efficient discharge of his public duties. J’ 
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William Henry, the third son of George III, was born in August, 1765, and 
was therefore in his seventy-second year at the time of his death. He was 
destined for the sea, and became a midshipman at the age of fourteen. It is 
amusing to read, at this distance of time, of the distresses of the admiralty at 
the insubordination to rules shown by Prince William, when he had risen 
high enough in the service to have a ship of his own to play his pranks with. 
When he was two or three and twenty, he twice left a foreign station 
without leave, thus setting an example which might ruin the discipline of 
the navy, if left unpunished. But how adequately to punish a prince of the 
blood was the perplexity of the admiralty. They ordered him to remain in 
harbour at Plymouth for as long a time as he had absented himself from his 
proper post, and then to return to his foreign station. This was not enough; 
but it was thought to be all that could be done in such a case; and the prince 
was withdrawn from the active exercise of his profession — from that time 
ascending through the gradations of naval rank as a mere matter of form. 
For twenty years he continued thus to rise in naval rank, besides being 
made duke of Clarence, with an allowance from parliament of £12,000 a 
year. 


During those twenty years, when he should have been active in his 
profession, he was living idly on shore, endeavouring after that enjoyment 
of domestic life for which he was eminently fitted, and from which our 
princes are so cruelly debarred by the operation of the Royal Marriage Act. 
The duke of Clarence was the virtual husband of Mrs. Jordan, the most 
bewitching of actresses, and the queen of his heart during the best part of 
his life. They had ten children — five sons and five daughters. It is averred 
by those who understand the matter well that the conduct of the duke of 
Clarence in his unfortunate position was as good as the circumstances 
permitted — that he was as faithful and generous to Mrs. Jordan as some 
parties declared him to be otherwise. When men place themselves in such a 
position, they are bound to bear all its consequences without complaint ; 
and it is understood that the duke of Clarence endured much complaint and 
undeserved imputation with a patience and silence which were truly 
respectable. His children, the Fitz-clarence family, were received in society 
with a freedom very unusual in England under such circumstances, and 
certainly, the strict English people appeared to be pleased rather than 
offended that the affectionate-hearted prince, to whom no real liberty of 
marriage had been left, should be surrounded in his old age by children who 
repaid his affection by exemplary duty and care. If this was a spectacle unfit 
— by the very mixture of goodness in it — for the court of England, the 
harm that there was in it was ascribed to the position of royalty rather than 
the fault of the prince, while all believed that no reparation to the purity of 
society could be effectually made by depriving the old man of the comfort 
of his children’s society. Some of the family had occasion to find that 
forbearance could go even further than this; for they were left unhurt, 
except by universal censure, after their improper and foolish exertion of 
domestic influences against the Reform Bill and the Grey administration. 


After the death of the princess Charlotte, when many royal marriages took 
place, in competition for the succession, the duke of Clarence married the 
eldest daughter of the duke of Saxe Meiningen. No issue from this marriage 
survived, though two infants were born only to die. For a few months, as we 
have seen, the duke of Clarence bore the dignity of lord high admiral; and 
he 
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had previously performed a few holiday services on the sea by escorting 
and conveying royal visitors and adventurers across the Channel, and up 
and down in it. In politics, he had through life shown the same 
changeableness as in his conduct on the throne. On scarcely any subject was 
he firm but in his opposition to the abolition of slavery. He had not mind 
enough to grasp a great principle and hold to it; and, as he had not the 
obstinacy of his father and elder brothers, he was necessarily infirm of 
purpose, and as difficult to deal with in state matters as any of his family. 
What the difficulty amounted to, the history of the reform movement 
shows. In other respects, there was no comparison between the comfort of 
intercourse with him and with the two preceding sovereigns. He was too 
harebrained to be relied on with regard to particular measures and opinions; 
but his benevolent concern for his people, his confiding courtesy to the 
ministers who were with him (whatever they might be), and his absence of 
self-regards, except where his timidity came into play, made him truly 
respectable and dear, in comparison with his predecessors. When his 
weakness was made conspicuous by incidents of the time, it seemed a pity 
that he should have been accidentally made a king: but then again some trait 
of benignity or patience or native humility would change the aspect of the 
case, and make it a subject of rejoicing that virtues of that class were seen 
upon the throne, to convince such of the people as might well doubt it that a 
king may have a heart, and that some of its overflow might be for them. 


The funeral took place at night on the 8th of July, the duke of Sussex being 
chief mourner. For the last time, the royal crown of Hanover was placed 
beside the imperial crown on the coffin of a king of England.4 


CHAPTER IV 


THE EARLY YEARS OF QUEEN VICTORIA 
[1837-1856 A.D.] 


Resplendent with glory, teeming with inhabitants, overflow-ing with riches, 
boundless in extent, the British Empire, at the accession of Queen Victoria, 
seemed the fairest and most powerful dominion upon earth. It had come 
victorious through the most terrible strife which ever divided mankind, and 
more than once, in the course of it, singly confronted Europe in arms. It had 
struck down the greatest conqueror of modern times. It still retained the 
largest part of the continent of North America, and a new continent in 
Australia had been recently added, without opposition, to its mighty 
domains. All the navies of the world had sought in vain to wrest from the 
hands of its sovereign the sceptre of the ocean; all the industry of man, to 
rival in competition the produce of its manufactures or the wealth of its 
merchants. It had given birth to steam navigation, which had bridged the 
Atlantic, and railways, which had more than halved distance. It had 
subdued realms which the Macedonian phalanx could not reach, and 
attained a dominion beyond what the Roman legions had conquered. An 
hundred and twenty millions of men, at the period of its highest prosperity, 
obeyed the sceptre of Alexander; as many in after-times were blessed by the 
rule of the Antonines ; but an hundred and fifty millions peopled the realms 
of Queen Victoria ; and the sun never set on her dominions, for before ” his 
declining rays had ceased to illuminate the ramparts of Quebec, his 
ascending beams flamed on the minarets of Calcutta.” — Alison. b 


The death of William IV, on the 20th of June, 1837, placed on the throne of 
England a young princess, who was destined to reign for a longer period 
than any of her predecessors. The new queen, the only daughter of the duke 
of Kent, the fourth son of George III, had just attained her majority. 
Educated in comparative seclusion, her character and her person were 
unfamiliar to her future subjects, who were a little weary of the 
extravagances and eccentricities of her immediate predecessors. Her 


a distance were scarcely aware of the internal changes in face of the 
continued subsistence of a powerful Iranian empire : consequently the 
Greeks, like other nations, transferred the Median names to the Persian 
empire. 


The other Iranian peoples, who had been in part already subject to the 
Medes, in part only subdued by Cyrus, were in a similar position to the rest 
of the Iranian tribes. They were now all united in one kingdom ; the ris-ing 
of the Medes, Sagartians, Parthians, Hyrcanians, Margians, Sattagydes, and 
of a part of the Persians after the assassination of the Magian, was the last 
attempt to maintain the ancient independence of the race. All stationary and 
many nomadic Iranian, or as they call themselves, Aryan tribes, 


[1 See Chap. II.] 
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accession gave them a new interest in the house of Hanover. And their 
loyalty, which would in any 
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case have been excited by the accession of a young and inexperienced girl 
to the throne of the greatest empire in the world, was stimulated by her 
conduct and appearance. She displayed from the first a dignity and good 
sense which won the affection of the multitude who merely saw her in 
public, and the confidence of the advisers who were admitted into her 
presence.” 


Before we take up the political events of the new reign, we may well pause 
to learn something of the personality of the young sovereign who was to 
become in later years the most revered of monarchs.” She was the only 
child of Edward, duke of Kent, fourth son of King George III, and was born 
in Kensington Palace, on the 24th of May, 1819. Her parents had been 
living at Amorbach, in Franconia, owing to the duke of Kent’s straitened 
circumstances, but they returned to London on purpose that their child 
should be born in England ; anil the duke was so anxious for the safety of 
his wife that he himself drove the carriage over all the land part of the 
journey from Bavaria. The duchess of Kent was the princess Victoria Mary 
Louisa of Coburg, who had been married first to Prince Emich Karl of 
Leiningen, and by him had two children. The birth of the duke of Kent’s 
baby was not considered at the time an event of much importance, for 
several lives and many possibilities stood between the infant and her chance 
of succeeding to the throne. George III was still alive — aged, blind, and 
insane — and two brothers of the prince regent older than the duke of Kent 
were living also. The first of these, the duke of York, was not likely to have 
children; but the duke of Clarence had been married on the same day as the 


duke of Kent to the princess Adelaide of Saxe-Mein- ingen, and he was to 
have two daughters, both of whom, however, died during infancy. The 
question as to what name the duke of Kent’s child should bear was not 
settled without bickerings. The duke of Kent wished her to be christened 
Elizabeth, after England’s greatest queen, but the czar Alexander I had 
promised to stand sponsor, and his ambassador in London, Prince Lieven, 
made great efforts to get the child named Alexandrina. On the other hand, 
the prince regent desired that his niece should be called Georgiana. In the 
end the regent yielded to the czar, but said that as the name of George could 
stand second to none, that of Georgiana should not be conferred at all. The 
baptism was performed in a drawing-room of Kensington Palace on 24th 
June by Dr. Manners-Sutton, archbishop of Canterbury, who used the gold 
font which figures among the regalia in the Tower. The prince regent, who 
was present, named the child Alexandrina; then, being respectfully 
requested by the duke of Kent to give a second name, he said, rather 
abruptly, ” Let her be called Victoria, after her mother, but this name must 
come after the other,” upon which the duke of York, as proxy for the 
emperor of Russia, made a low bow. 


Six weeks after her christening the princess was vaccinated. This was the 
first occasion on which a member of the royal family underwent the 
operation, and it helped greatly to diminish the prejudice against Jenner’s 
discovery among ignorant people. In January, 1820, the duke of Kent died, 
six days before his brother, the prince regent, succeeded to the throne as 
George IV. The widowed duchess of Kent was no longer in her first youth. 
She was a woman of thirty-four, handsome, homely, a German at heart, and 
with little liking for English ways. But she was a woman of experience and 
shrewd; and, fortunately, she had in her brother, Prince Leopold of Coburg, 
afterwards king of the Belgians, a safe and affectionate adviser. This prince 
had been the husband of the princess Charlotte of Wales, daughter of the 
regent and direct heir to the British crown, who died in 1817 with her new- 
born child, and this double bereavement had destroyed both his domestic 
happiness and 
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his political expectations. In his sorrow he had never had the courage to 
look upon the face of his infant niece before her father’s death, but from 
that day he took the child under his guardianship, lavishing as much 
devotion on her as if she had been his own daughter. The prince lived at 
Claremont, and this became the duchess of Kent’s occasional home; but she 
was much addicted to travelling, and spent several months every year in 
visits to water-ing-places. It was said at court that she liked the 
demonstrative homage of crowds; but she had good reason to fear lest her 
child should be taken away from her to be educated according to the views 
of George IV. Between the king and his sister-in-law there was little love. 
The spirited duchess had never concealed her dislike for his majesty’s 
character, or her contempt for his associates of both sexes, and she had also 
managed to make an enemy of the ill-natured duke of Cumberland, whom 
the king feared for his cutting tongue. The duke sought to embitter his 
brother’s mind against the duchess of Kent, and when the death of the duke 
of Clarence’s two children, in 1820 and 1821, had made it pretty certain that 
Princess Victoria would become queen, the duchess felt that the king might 
possibly obtain the support of his ministers if he insisted that the future 
sovereign should be brought up under masters and mistresses designated by 
himself. 


In 1830 George IV died, and William IV having ascended the throne, the 
princess Victoria became his heir. A Regency bill was introduced into 
parliament by Lord Lyndhurst, chancellor in the duke of Wellington’s 
administration, and it was judged that the princess ought now to be told of 
her proper place in the order of succession. One day the baroness Lehzen 
put a genea-logical table into her pupil’s English history. What followed is 
mentioned in Sir Theodore Martin’s ‘ Life of the Prince Consort: 


” The princess opened the book, and perceiving the additional paper, said, ‘I 
never saw that before.’ ‘It was not thought necessary that you should, 
madam,’ answered her governess. ‘ I see I am nearer the throne than I 
thought,’ continued the princess, and after some moments resumed: ‘Now, 
many a child would boast, but they don’t know the difficulty. There is much 
splendour, but there is more responsibility.” The princess, having lifted up 


the forefinger of her right hand while she spoke, gave the baroness her little 
hand, repeating, ‘I will be good. I understand now why you urged me so 
much to read even Latin. My aunts, Mary and Augusta, never did; but you 
told me Latin is the foundation of English grammar and of all elegant 
expressions, and I learned it as you wished it, but I understand all better 
now,’ and the princess gave her hand, repeating, ‘I will be good.’ The 
governess then said, ‘ But your aunt Adelaide is still young and may have 
children, and, of course, they would ascend the throne after their father, 
William IV, and not you, princess.’ The princess answered, ‘And if it were 
so I should not be disappointed, for I know by the love Aunt Adelaide bears 
me how fond she is of children.’” 


Queen Adelaide was a very good woman. When the second of her children 
died she had written to the duchess of Kent, ” My children are dead, but 
your child lives, and she is mine, too.” Kind old William IV also cherished 
affectionate feelings towards his niece; unfortunately he took offence at the 
duchess of Kent for declining to let her child come and live at his court for 
several months in each year, and through the whole of his reign there was 
strife between the two; and Prince Leopold, who, after refusing the crown 
of Greece, had been induced to open a new career for himself as king of the 
Belgians, was no longer in England to act as peacemaker. 


In May, 1837, the duchess received an address from the city of London, 
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congratulating her on the majority of her daughter, and in her reply sh& 
hinted that she had been friendless when she arrived in England, and had 
since that time met with kindness only from the nation, not from the royal 
family. Exasperated at this, the king vowed he would hold no more terms 
with the duchess. The amount of the princess’ allowance was under 
discussion at the time, and the duchess desired to be appointed trustee for 
her daughter; but the king declared that the princess should have £10,000 a 
year for her own sole use uncontrolled, and he wrote her a private letter to 


this effect in fatherly terms. The marquis of Conyngham, lord chamberlain, 
bore the missive to Kensington, and the duchess of Kent held out her hand 
to receive it. “The king’s commands are that I should deliver the letter to the 
princess Victoria,” said Lord Conyngham as coldly as possible, and he did 
this. The princess had never before had an unopened letter put into her 
hands. Before breaking the seal she turned with an affectionate gesture 
towards her mother, as if to beg her permission; and eventually, by the 
duchess’ advice, a grateful answer was written, thanking the king for his 
intended kindness. But the allowance was never settled, since four weeks 
later William IV died. The thoughts of his last hours dwelt often on his 
niece, and he repeatedly said that he was sure she would be ” a good 
woman and a good queen. It will touch every sailor’s heart to have a girl 
queen to fight for. They’ ll be tattooing her face on their arms, and Pll be 
bound they’ll all think she was christened after Nelson’s ship.” He wanted 
much to see his niece at his bedside, and at twelve o’clock on Monday, the 
19th, an express was sent to Kensington, commanding the princess 
Victoria’s immediate attendance. The duchess of Kent chose to ignore this 
order, though she subsequently explained that the commands had not been 
brought to her in the king’s name, and that she had not understood that his 
majesty was at the point of death. It had been her intention to go to Windsor 
on the following day, but William IV died in the night. 


THE QUEEN’S ACCESSION 


The king died at about 2 a.m., and half an hour afterwards Dr. Howley, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and the marquis of Conyngham, started in a 
landau with four horses for Kensington, which they reached at five o’clock. 
The sun broke from behind clouds and shed a glory over the old red brick 
palace as they drove up to it, and the archbishop noted this as a good omen. 
Lord Conyngham observed that the proclamation would take place on the 
morrow, the first day of summer and the longest day of the year, which was 
of happy augury, too. For a long time, however, the two dignitaries who 
came to hail the girl-queen could not rouse the porter at the gate. Their 
servants rang, knocked, and thumped; and when at last admittance was 
gained, the primate and the marquis were shown into a lower room and 
there left to wait. Presently a maid appeared and said that the princess 
Victoria was ” in a sweet sleep and could not be disturbed.” Dr. Howley, 


who was nothing if not pompous, and who, being attired in his rochet, was 
vexed that this garment had not obtained for him more respectful treatment, 
answered with some warmth that he had come on state business, to which 
everything, even sleep, must give place. The princess was accordingly 
roused, and quickly came downstairs in a dressing-gown, her fair hair 
flowing loose over her shoulders. The duchess of Kent accompanied her, 
likewise en deshabille, and in a few minutes the ever-vigilant Baroness 
Lehzen entered upon the scene with a bottle of sal volatile, and the words 
“Your majesty ” gushing from her lips. 
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The young queen shed tears on hearing the archbishop’s very solemn 
announcement, and for a few moments she stood weeping in silence, with 
her face resting on her mother’s shoulder. ” I felt no exultation, but 
something like fear,” she wrote a few days later to her uncle Leopold. 


She was then in her nineteenth year, of pleasing countenance without being 
pretty, and of dignified deportment without constraint in her movements. 
She had blue eyes and a rosy complexion; she smiled readily, and had a 
gentle, wistful glance, which always seemed to solicit the approbation of 
those to whom she spoke, and turned quickly to astonishment or sadness if 
she met no genial response. Her dancing mistress, Mile. Bourdin, had 
taught her to walk, bow, and curtsey in the French fashion — that is, with 
gracious inclinations of the head and cheerful looks (which were contrary to 
the etiquette of German courts, where everything used to be done with rigid 
gravity), but the happy vivacity of the princess’s disposition prevented any 
of her gestures from appearing artificial. She was always natural and 
waived etiquette whenever it interfered with a free display of her impulses 
towards anybody whom she loved or honoured. Her demeanour throughout 
the trying day when she succeeded to the throne excited general admiration. 


The privy council assembled at Kensington at eleven o’clock ; and the usual 
oaths were administered to the queen by Lord Chancellor Cottenham, after 


which all present did homage. There was a touching incident when the 
queen’s uncles, the dukes of Cumberland and Sussex, two old men, came 
forward to perform their obeisance. The queen blushed to the brow, and 
descending from her throne, kissed them both, without allowing them to 
kneel. By the death of William IV the duke of Cumberland had become 


king of Hanover, and immediately after the ceremony he made haste to 
reach his kingdom. Within a fortnight of his arrival there he had revoked the 
constitution of the country, and wrote to his friend, the duke of 
Buckingham, boasting that he had “cut the wings of democracy.” Had 
Queen Victoria died without issue, this prince, who was arrogant, ill- 
tempered, and rash, would have become king of Great Britain; and, as 
nothing but mischief could have resulted from this, the young queen’s life 
became very precious in the 
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sight of her people. She, of course, retained the late king’s ministers in their 
offices, and it was under Lord Melbourne’s direction that the privy council 
drew up their declaration to the kingdom. This document described the 
queen as Alexandrina Victoria, and all the peers who subscribed the roll in 
the house of lords on 20th June swore allegiance to her under those names. 
It was not till the following day that the sovereign’s style was altered to 
Victoria simply, and this necessitated the issuing of a new declaration and a 
resigning of the peers’ roll. 


The public proclamation of the queen took place on the 21st at St. James’ 
Palace with great pomp, and it proved a severe ordeal for the nerves of a 
delicate girl still under her mother’s care. Crowds lined the whole route 
from Kensington, which then stood quite in the suburbs; and from Hyde 
Park Corner, where the masses became more dense, the young queen, in her 
open carriage, was greeted with cheers so loud and hearty that by the time 


she reached St. James’ she was trembling with emotion. She appeared at a 
win-dow in the courtyard of the paloce, dressed in deep mourning, with a 
white tippet, white cuffs, and a border of white lace under her small black 
bonnet; and everybody noticed how pale she was. Sir Ralph Bigland, garter 
king, made his proclamation, according to the quaint old forms in presence 
of the lord mayor of London and sheriffs, the great officers of state, and a 
cohort of heralds; and when his concluding words were followed by a blare 
of trumpets and the acclamations of a loyal crowd thronging all the 
approaches to the palace, the queen’s fortitude for a moment forsook her. It 
was in allusion to this that Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote her pretty 
lines about the child-queen who “wept to wear a crown.” d 


The funeral of William IV had taken place at Windsor on the 9th of July. On 
the 17th the queen went in state to parliament. The chronicles of the time 
are eloquent in their descriptions of the enthusiasm with which her majesty 
was received, and of the extraordinary concourse of ladies of rank in the 
house of lords to do honour to the rare occasion of the presence there of the 
third female sovereign who had thus met the lords and commons assembled 
in parliament. In the speech from the throne her majesty stated that amongst 
the useful measures which parliament had brought to maturity she regarded 
with peculiar interest the amendment of the criminal code and the reduction 
of the number of capital punishments. She hailed this mitigation of the 
severity of the law as an auspicious commencement of her reign. “It will be 
my care,” she said, “to strengthen our institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, 
by discreet improvement wherever improvement is required, and to do all in 
my power to compose and allay animosity and discord.” These words were 
the key-note of that harmony which, during the progress of a quarter of a 
century, superseded in a great degree the harsh discords which had too long 
distinguished the contests of parties and of principles. The parliament was 
prorogued, and was dissolved the same evening. 


The ministry which Queen Victoria found at her accession was one whose 
general character was in harmony with the opinions in which she had been 
educated. Viscount Melbourne, the first lord of the treasury, was at her hand 
to guide and assist her in the discharge of the technical business of her great 
office. The daily duties of the sovereign are of no light nature. Many of the 
complicated details of the various departments of the state must pass under 


the eye of the constitutional monarch for approval, and a vast number of 
documents can only receive their validity from the signature of the 
sovereign. During the elections, which were over early in August, the party 
contests assumed a tone not entirely constitutional ; for the adherents of the 
ministry 
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alleged to their constituents that in supporting them they were exhibiting 
their loyalty to the queen, whilst the adverse party maintained that her 
majesty had only passively adopted that administration of her uncle which 
she found established. But amidst these fluctuating demonstrations of 
political management there was one feeling predominant, which was 
certainly favourable to the duration of the ministry — that of a deep and 
growing attachment to the person of the young sovereign.6 


If the kindliness and open heart of William IV had been refreshing after the 
temper and manners of his predecessors, the youthfulness and gaiety of the 
new sovereign were now really exhilarating after the spectacle of so many 
years of a feeble old man in the royal carriage. At first the queen was in 
high spirits, liking to see and be seen, driving in the parks when they were 
most thronged, dining at Guildhall, and saying, as she went down to open 
the parliament, “Let my people see me.” There were smiles on her face, and 
she met nothing but smiles and acclamations. On the 9th of November, 
when she went to dine at Guildhall, London did not look like itself, with its 
grav-elled streets, and avenues of green boughs and flags; and the old hall 
itself, usually so dingy and dirty, seemed to have grown young for the 
occasion — brilliant as it was with decorations, with crimson cloth and silk, 
with flags and banners, and armour glittering among the innumerable lights. 
Under the magnificent canopy, in the gorgeous chair of state, was seen no 
portly elderly gentleman, fatigued almost before the festivities had begun; 
but the slight figure of the young girl, all health and spirits, who half rose 
and bowed round to her relations — her mother, her uncles, aunts, and 
cousins — when the health of the royal family was proposed. There were 


reviews in the parks, where all London seemed to have poured out to see 
the queen, who, as was always said, “looked remarkably well,” and enjoyed 
the greetings of her subjects. Then (on June 28th) there was the coronation 
— that bright day when there was not standing-room left for another 
spectator anywhere within view of any part of the pageant, and yet no 
accident of the smallest consequence happened from morning till night: an 
early morning and a late night; for the first rays of the midsummer sim that 
slanted down through the high windows of Westminster Abbey shone upon 
the jewels of whole rows of peeresses, and upon scarlet uniforms scattered 
among court dresses, and church vestments, and splendid female array, and 
the illuminations of that night were not out when the next sun rose. It was a 
day of great fatigue and excitement; but all present in the Abbey defied 
fatigue, for all hoped that this might be the last coronation they might ever 
have the opportunity of seeing, f 


To be sure the splendours which had attended the coronation of George IV 
were to some extent dispensed with. There was no solemn procession of the 
estates of the realm. There was no banquet in Westminster Hall, with its 
accompanying feudal services. But there was a gorgeous cavalcade which 
more than realised the pomp of ancient times, when the king came ” from 
the Tower of London to his palace at Westminster through the midst of the 
city, mounted on a horse, handsomely habited, and bareheaded, in the sight 
of all the people.” Charles IT was the last king who thus went to his 
coronation in procession from the Tower. Queen Victoria went from 
Buckingham Palace through the line of streets from Hyde Park Comer, 
where the houses were not hung with tapestry, as of old, but where galleries 
and scaffolding were raised throughout the line, and the windows were 
filled with ladies whose enthusiasm was as hearty as that to which Elizabeth 
bowed. Never were the streets more crowded. Never were the cheers of an 
enormous multitude — swelled, it is said, by two hundred thousand persons 
from the country — more deafening 
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THE HISTORY OF PERSIA 


speak the same Aryan language, varjing little in dialect, serve the same pure 
and true god Ahuramazda, ” the god of the Aryans,” as the Susan 
translation of the Behistun inscription calls him. 


The list of the subject districts which Darius enumerates, shows how much 
more his interests were directed to these nations than to his subjects in the 
west. In the inscription on his tomb he calls himself witli pride, not only a 
Persian but also ” an Aryan of Aryan race.” It is remarkable that the 
Babylonian translation omits this addition while the Susan retains the 
Persian words : he boasts that he was the first to draw up Aryan inscriptions 
and to send them into all countries [only retained in the Susan]. Thus the 
tribal distinctions were not yet abolished, but were repressed ; the empire of 
the Achtemenides was not, like that of the Sassanides, the “em-pire of Iran 
and Extra-Iran ” ; but it had paved the way for the event that the Aryans of 
Iran, imlike their brothers in India, were to become a uruted nation. 6 


Bas-relief from the Palace at Persepolis 


CHAPTER II. THE MEDIAN OR SCYTHIAN EMPIRE 


Before taking up the history of Persia proper the story of the Medes must be 
told. Our account of the Median empire will give the reader an excellent 
idea of what modern historians have done in co-ordinating and 
straightening out the accounts of the classical authors. Two of these only 
wrote about the Medes * — Herodotus and Ctesias ; and although the latter 
claims to have founded his Persica, — written to refute Herodotus, — on 
the royal archives of Persia, modern criticism and the testimony of the 
monuments have proved his account to be far the less trustworthy of the 
two. 


than when the queen passed along ; the last of a cavalcade in which, next to 
herself, the persons most greeted by the popular voice were the duke of 
Wellington and his old opponent Marshal Soult, who came as a special 
ambassador on this occasion. The day was remarkable, not only for the 
entire absence of accidents, but for the wonderful forbearance of that class 
who are most usually active on public occasions; there being only seven 
persons brought to the police stations for picking pockets. The day was 
observed throughout the kingdom as a general holiday; with public dinners, 
feasts to the poor, and brilliant illuminations. 


Parliament was prorogued by the queen in person on the 16th of August. 
The chief measures which had occupied the discussions in both houses were 
the settlement of the civil list and the state of Canada. Other measures, 
which provoked less conflict, were not less important. In his review of the 
measures of the session the speaker emphatically dwelt upon the provision 
made for the destitute in Ireland. He said that no measure like the 
introduction of a poor law into a country circumstanced as Ireland is with 
respect to the number and condition of its population, could be proposed 
without incurring heavy responsibility ; but that looking at what 


had been done on this subject by former parliaments with respect to 
Fngland, they had thought that the time was come when they might legislate 
for Ireland with safety and with a reasonable prospect of success. The Irish 
Poor-law statute was in great degree founded upon three comprehensive 
reports of Mr. Nicholls. The speaker expressed a hope that the execution of 
that most im- 
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portant law would be watched over and guided by the same prudent and 
impartial spirit which governed the deliberations which led to its enactment. 
It was felt by every one conversant with the subject that no better prospect 
could be afforded of the probable realisation of this hope than the 
immediate determination of the government that Mr. Nicholls should 
proceed to Ireland for the purpose of carrying the new law into operation, 
which he had, in great part, planned, basing it upon the most searching 
inquiry and the most careful consideration. Amongst the other important 
measures of the session were a mitigation of the law of imprisonment for 
debt; the abridgment of the power of holding benefices in plurality; and the 
abolition of composition for tithes in Ireland, substituting rent-charges 
payable by those who had a perpetual interest in the land. In his address to 
her majesty the speaker adverted to ” the improving opinions and increasing 
knowledge of the educated classes of the community.” He probably 
considered that the time was distant when there would be “improving 
opinions and increasing knowledge” amongst the bulk of the population 
who could scarcely be recognised as “educated classes.” e 


In the months which immediately followed the queen’s accession news 
reached England of disturbances or even insurrection in Canada. The rising 
was easily put down; but the condition of the colony was so grave that the 
ministry decided to suspend the constitution of Lower Canada for three 
years, and to send out Lord Durham with almost dictatorial powers. Lord 
Durham’s conduct was, unfortunately, marked by indiscretions which led to 
his resignation; but before leaving the colony he drew up a report on its 
condition and on its future, which practically became a text-book for his 
successors, and has influenced the government of British colonies ever 
since. Nor was Canada the only great colony which was seething with 
discontent. In Jamaica the planters, who had sullenly accepted the abolition 
of slavery, were irritated by the passage of an act of parliament intended to 
remedy some grave abuses in the management of the prisons of the island. 
The colonial house of assembly denounced this act as a violation of its 
rights, and determined to desist from its legislative functions. The governor 


dissolved the assembly, but the new house, elected in its place, reaffirmed 
the decision of its predecessor; and the British ministry, in face of the crisis, 
asked parliament in 1839 for authority to suspend the constitution of the 
island for five years. The bill introduced for this purpose placed the whig 
ministry in a position of some embarrassment. The advocates of popular 
government, they were inviting parliament, for a second time, to suspend 
representative institutions in an important colony. Supported by only small 
and dwindling majorities, they saw that it was hopeless to carry the 
measure, and they decided on placing their resignations in the queen’s 
hands. c 


THE BEDCHAMBER QUESTION 


On the 7th of May Lord John Russell announced the resignation of 
ministers upon the ground of not having such support and such confidence 
in the house of commons as would enable them efficiently to carry on the 
public business. Upon the resignation of her servants the queen had 
consulted the duke of Wellington, who recommended that Sir Robert Peel 
should be sent for. The attempt to form a new administration failed, and 
Lord Melbourne ana his colleagues returned to power in a week. On the 
13th Sir Robert Peel, having received her majesty’s permission to explain 
the circumstances under which he had relinquished the attempt to form an 
administration, made that 
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explanation in the house of commons. The queen’s most ingenuous 
truthfulness was conspicuous in these negotiations. Her majesty at once 
asked Sir Robert Peel whether he was willing to undertake the duty of 
forming an administration, at the same time telling him that it was with 
great regret that she parted with the administration which had just resigned. 
The next day Sir Robert submitted to her majesty the names of those he 
proposed to associate with him. No objection was raised as to the persons 
who were to compose the ministry or to the principles on which it was to be 


conducted. But a difficulty suggested itself to the minds of Sir Robert and 
his friends. He again waited upon the queen to state to her majesty the 
necessity of mak-ing some change in the appointment of ladies to fill the 
great offices of her household. 


Her majesty consulted her ministers, and on the 10th wrote the following 
note: “The queen, having considered the proposal made to her yesterday by 
Sir Robert Peel, to remove the ladies of her bedchamber, cannot consent to 
adopt a course which she conceives to be contrary to usage, and which is 
repugnant to her feelings.” Sir Robert, it seems, took an especial objection 
that the wife of Lord Normanby, lord lieutenant of Ireland, and the sister of 
Lord Morpeth, the chief secretary, were in the closest attendance upon the 
queen. He and his party had wholly disapproved the policy of conciliation 
which was advocated by the Irish administration, and they thus objected to 
the continued position about the royal person of the marchioness of 
Normanby and the duchess of Sutherland. Upon the abstract constitutional 
question it is now generally felt that Sir Robert Peel was right. Immediately 
after he had declared his inability to fcrm an administration unless the 
ladies of the bedchamber were removed, the ministry recorded their opinion 
in a cabinet minute that they held it ” reasonable that the great offices of the 
court, and situations in the household held by members of parliament, 
should be included in the political arrangements made in a change of the 
administration ; but they are not of opinion that a similar principle should 
be applied or extended to the offices held by ladies in her majesty’s 
household.” The cabinet had precedents to support their view. Lady 
Sunderland and Lady Rialton had remained in the bedchamber of Queen 
Anne for a year and a half after the dismissal of their husbands from office, 
and it was the uniform practice that the ladies of the household of every 
queen consort should be retained on changes of administration, 
notwithstanding their relationship to men engaged in political life. 


The discussions in and out of parliament which arose upon this question 
were protracted and violent. The people generally were inclined to think 
that an attempt had Deen made to treat the queen with harshness by 
removing from her presence ladies who had become her personal friends- 
ladies exemplary in their private lives, and whose accomplishments shed a 
grace over the court of a female sovereign. Meetings were held in various 


parts of the country to express approbation of her majesty’s conduct. These 
were no doubt to some extent meetings influenced by political 
considerations ; but the sentiments there expressed were consonant with the 
general opinion that the queen was worthy of the most respectful sympathy 
with her actions and feelings. It is painful to relate that from this period was 
manifested, on the part of some who, disdaining the name of conservatives, 
clung to the extremest tory opinions, a virulence that did not even exempt 
from their personal attacks the conduct and character of the sovereign. To 
those of the present day who have not traced the course of politics in the 
early part of the queen’s reign it would seem impossible to believe that a 
member of parliament, 
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at a public dinner at Canterbury, should have designated the sovereign who 
at a later day secured to an unparalleled extent the love and veneration of 
her subjects, as one who thought that if the monarchy lasted her time it was 
enough ; that this party firebrand should have been cheered when he talked 
of the abdication of James II as a precedent not to be forgotten. It would 
seem impossible to imagine that the colonel and officers of a regiment 
should have brought themselves under the censure of the commander-in- 
chief for having sat at a conservative dinner, at Ashton-under-Lyne, to listen 
to ” expressions most insulting and disrespectful towards the queen.” c But 
the ladies of the bedchamber were unpopular, and the public took alarm at 
the notion that the queen had fallen into the hands of an intriguing coterie. 
Lord Melbourne, who was accused of wishing to rule on the strength of 
court favour, resumed office with diminished prestige. 


There can be no doubt that the queen was badly advised in this emergency. 
Sir Robert Peel could not be expected to govern while the queen kept about 
her person ladies who were related to his political opponents. One of the 
bedchamber ladies was wife of Lord Normanby, the colonial secretary, 


another was sister to Lord Morpeth, the chief secretary for Ireland, and the 
warm friendship which the queen proclaimed for these ladies was not a 
reassuring thing, constitutionally speaking. The tories thus felt aggrieved; 
and the chartists also were so prompt to make political capital out of the 
affair that large numbers were added to their ranks. On 14th June Mr. 
Attwood, M.P. for Birmingham, presented to the house of commons a 
chartist petition alleged to have been signed by 1,280,000 people. It was a 
cylinder of parchment of about the diameter of a coach-wheel, and was 
literally rolled up the floor of the house. On the day after this curious 
document had furnished both amusement and uneasiness to the commons, a 
woman, describing herself as Sophia Elizabeth Guelph Sims, made 
application at the Mansion house for advice and assistance to prove herself 
the lawful child of George IV and Mrs. Fitzherbert; and this incident, 
trumpery as it was, added fuel to the disloyal flame then raging. 


The year 1839 was one of the most trying through which the queen passed. 
Going in state to Ascot she was hissed by some ladies as her carriage drove 
on to the course, and two peeresses, one of them a tory duchess, were 
openly accused of this unseemly act. Meanwhile some monster chartist 
demonstrations were being organised, and they commenced on 4th July 
with riots at Birmingham, which lasted ten days, and had to be put down by 
armed force. They were followed by others at Newcastle, Manchester, 
Bolton, Chester, and Macclesfield. 


THE QUEEN’S MARRIAGE 


These troublous events had the effect of hastening the queen’s marriage. 
There prevailed a feeling that the court was too much under the control of 
women, and ministers were anxious to be relieved of the delicate 
responsibility of guiding the young queen in domestic matters. Their 
position towards the duchess of Kent was one of daily embarrassment. The 
duchess had no officially recognised power, but so long as her daughter 
remained unmarried her will in the royal household was paramount, and 
there were occasions — as in the bedchamber affair — when domestic 
matters trenched to a dangerous extent on politics. Lord Melbourne, who 
had publicly borne the odium of the ” bedchamber plot,” was in reality very 
loath to be rated as a court favourite, and his paternal attachment to the 
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cern the occurrences which had caused her name to be too freely bandied 
about. Accordingly, when he had ascertained that the queen’s dispositions 
towards her cousin, Prince Albert, were unchanged, he advised King 
Leopold that the prince should come to England and press his suit. The 
prince arrived with his brother on a visit to Windsor on 10th October, 1839 ; 
but he had no idea that a speedy marriage was to result from this journey. A 
few weeks previously the queen had written to her uncle, and said 
emphatically that she could entertain no project of matrimony for at least 
four years, and this having been reported to Prince Albert, he was under the 
impression that the queen meant to break off their engagement, and that he 
had been summoned in order that a communication to this effect might be 
made to him in the most considerate manner possible. In the course of three 
days, however, he made such good use of his opportunities that he carried 
his lady’s heart by storm. 


He had much improved since his last visit in 1836. He was no longer 
boyish, but tall and handsome, with a look of high intelligence in his clear, 
blue eyes and expansive forehead. On the evening of his arrival the queen 
wrote, with significant emotion, to King Leopold: “Albert’s beauty is most 
striking, and he is most amiable and unaffected — in short, very 
fascinating.” After this it is not surprising that on the 14th her majesty 
should have informed Lord Melbourne that she had made up her mind. ” I 
am very glad of it, ” answered the premier, with fatherly enthusiasm; “the 
news will be 


very well received, for I hear that there is great anxiety now that this thing 
should be; and you will be much more comfortable, for a woman cannot 
stand alone, whatever her position may be.” It was not till the following day 
that Prince Albert himself was apprised of the queen’s intentions. The 
proposal had to come from her, and maiden modesty being in conflict with 
royal etiquette, there was a natural timidity in her manner of approaching 
the moment which was to settle her life’s course. The prince had been 
hunting in the morning, and when he returned at noon he was summoned to 


the queen’s sitting-room, where he found her alone. She began by talking 
on different subjects to gain tune. M. Daguerre’s invention for taking 
pictures by sunlight— not yet called ” photography “—was then a new 
thing, and some daguerreotypes which had been exhibited to the queen that 
morning lay on the table. Having shown these, she spoke of the great 
tournament which 
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had lately been held at Eglinton Castle, and of Lady Seymour, the “queen of 
beauty”; then suddenly, after a pause, she said in German, with tears in her 
eyes, “Could you forsake your country for me?” The prince’s answer was to 
take her in his arms, and all ended so happily, that, once more writing to her 
uncle an hour or two later, the queen could say: “I love him more than I can 
tell, and I shall do everything in my power to render this sacrifice (for such 
in my opinion it is) as small as I can. I think — and Albert approves — that 
we ought to be married very soon after parliament meets, at the beginning 
of February.” 


The marriage was solemnised on 10th February, 1840, in the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’. The queen was dressed entirely in articles of British 
manufacture. Her dress was of Spitalfielcls silk; her veil of Honiton lace; 
her ribbons came from Coventry; even her gloves had been made in London 
of English kid — a novel thing in days when the French had a monopoly in 
the finer kinds of gloves. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


From the time of her marriage the queen began to take a really active part in 
the affairs of state. Previously, her ministers had tried to spare her all 
disagreeable and fatiguing business. Death warrants were not submitted for 
her signature, and though she spent an hour or two every morning writing 
her name on public documents, these were seldom read to her, nor did she 
ask to be informed of their contents. Lord Melbourne saw her every day, 
whether she was in London or at Windsor, and he used to explain all current 
business in a benevolent, chatty manner, which offered a pleasant contrast 
to the style of his two principal colleagues, Lord John Russell and Lord 
Palmerston. Lord John was never a lady’s man. His natural kindliness was 
concealed under a somewhat sour air; the tone of his voice was piping and 
dictatorial. He was always in earnest about trifles. Lord Palmerston was a 
persifleur. Handsome, affable, well dressed, and cool, there was a point of 
irony in his tone as if he felt he were playing a comedy in talking to the 
queen about serious things which a girl of her age could not be expected to 
understand, and in asking her for an approval which she could not refuse. 
Lord Melbourne always guarded himself against the presumption of 
seeming to expect approval as a matter of course. The words, “Your 
majesty,” sounded on his lips much like “My dear,” but when the queen had 
given assent to his proposals he showed the same kind of pleasure as a fond 
guardian who is glad to find his ward in harmony with him. Lord 
Melbourne failed as a party leader, but not as a queen’s minister, and it may 
be questioned whether a statesman of firmer mould would have succeeded 
so well as he did in making rough places smooth for Prince Albert. Lord 
John Russell and Lord Palmerston were jealous of the prince’s interference 
— and of King Leopold’s and Baron Stockmar’s exercised through him — 
in state affairs; but Lord Melbourne took the common-sense view that a 
husband will control his wife whether people wish it or not. He did not 
object to the prince being present when he opened his despatch-box before 
the queen; and, knowing what soreness existed in her majesty’s mind 
against the tories, he strove to mollify the prince’s feelings towards a party 
who might soon come to office. In this he behaved admirably, and he 
displayed wisdom, though the royal pair hardly appreciated it at the time, in 
desiring that the queen should retain the baroness Lehzen as her private 
secretary. 


The duchess of Kent, after her daughter’s marriage, retired to Ingestre 
House, Belgrave square, and the queen gave the baroness some hints that 
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she might retire, too, on a pension, resigning her secretaryship to Prince 
Albert. Lord Melbourne thought, however, that the office of private 
secretary-held by a prince would seem to the public too much like a 
secretaryship of state, and would in any case bring the queen’s consort into 
relations neither dignified nor agreeable with all sorts of people. A great 
part of a secretary’s business consists in writing refusals to importunate 
requests. To confer on Prince Albert every honour that the crown could 
bestow, and to let him make his way gradually into public favour by his 
own tact, was the advice which Lord Melbourne gave; and the prince acted 
on it so well, avoiding every appearance of intrusion, and treating men of 
all parties and degrees with urban-ity, that within five months of his 
marriage he obtained a signal mark of the public confidence. In expectation 
of the queen becoming a mother a bill was passed through parliament 
providing for the appointment of Prince Albert as sole regent in case the 
queen, after giving birth to a child, died before her son or daughter came of 
age.d 


THE PENNY POST (1840 A.D.) 


A few weeks before the time of the queen’s marriage the people of the 

United Kingdom had arisen one morning (the 10th of January, 1840) in the 
possession of a new power — the power of sending by the post a letter not 
weighing more than half an ounce upon the prepayment of one penny, and 


We begin, therefore, with the ancient account of Herodotus, after which the 
reader will find a masterly critique of the Father of History by Dr. Theodor 
Noldeke, the greatest modern authority on Persian history. That, however, 
the last word is not yet spoken on the Medes will be seen from the 
concluding portion of the chapter in which results obtained from recent 
decipherments of Assyrian and Persian monuments are set forth. So 
startling and revolutionising is the knowledge thence obtained, so wholly 
different is the historical aspect thus revealed, that the term ” Median 
empire ” is probably destined to disappear from the historian’s phraseology. 
Indeed, Professor Sayce in his latest writings has already discarded it.« 


THE EISE AND FALL OF THE MEDIAN EMPIBE ACCORDING TO 
HERODOTUS 


The Assyrians had been in possession of the Upper Asia for a period of five 
hundred and twenty years. The Medes first of all revolted from their 
authority, and contended with such obstinate braveiy against their masters, 
that they were ultimately successful, and exchanged servitude for freedom.’ 
Other nations soon followed their example, who, after living for a time 
under 


[1 It is interesting to note that this description tallies very well with what 
the Assyrian monuments have taught us concerning the Mada or true 
Medes, whom the Greeks confused so hopelessly with the Manda or 
Scythians of whom Cyaxares and Astyages were kings.] 
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[ca. 700 B.C.] the protection of their own laws, were again deprived of their 
freedom, upon the following occasion. 


this without any regard to the distance which the letter had to travel. To the 
sagacity and the perseverance of one man, the author of this system, the 
high praise is due, not so much that he triumphed over the petty jealousies 
and selfish fears of the post-office authorities, but that he established his 
own convictions against the doubts of some of the ablest and most 
conscientious leaders of public opinion. The government adopted his views 
reluctantly, strengthened in their hesitation by such a clear-headed supporter 
of the government as Sydney Smith. Temperate opposers of the 
government, such as the duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, saw great 
danger and little good in the project. Mr. Rowland Hill in 1837 published 
his plan of a cheap and uniform postage. A committee of the house of 
commons was appointed in 1837, which continued its inquiries throughout 
the session of 1838, and arrived at the conviction that ” the mode 
recommended of charging and collecting postage, in a pamphlet published 
by Mr. Rowland Hill,” was feasible, and deserving of a trial under 
legislative sanction.” The committee examined a great number of mercantile 
and other authorities, the questions and answers contained in their report 
amounting to nearly twelve thousand. There were necessarily strong 
differences of opinion amongst the witnesses, many even of the most 
favourable to a reduction to a uniform rate considering that a penny postage 
was too low. Lord Ashburton, although an advocate of post-office reform, 
held that the reduction to a penny would wholly destroy the revenue. Lord 
Lowther, the postmaster-general, thought twopence the smallest rate that 
would cover the expenses. Colonel Maberly, the secretary to the post-office, 
considered Mr. Hill’s plan a most preposterous one and maintained that if 
the rates were to be reduced to a penny, the revenue would not recover itself 
for forty or fifty years. The committee, after a long struggle between its 
members, negatived both a penny and a three-halfpenny rate as inadequate, 
and finally recommended the adoption of a twopenny rate. 


Public opinion, however, had been brought so strongly to bear in favour 


of a penny rate, that the chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Spring Rice, on 
July 


[‘ The rapid extension of railroads made improvement in the postal service 
the more urgent. ] 
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5th, 1839, proposed a resolution, ” that it is expedient to reduce the postage 
on letters to one uniform rate of a penny postage, according to a certain 
amount of weight to be determined — that the parliamentary privilege of 
franking should be abolished, and that official franking be strictly limited 
— the 


house pledging itself to make good any deficiency that may >ccur in the 
revenue from such reduction of the postage.” A bill was accordingly passed 
to this effect in the house of commons, its operation being limited in its 
duration to one year, and the treasury retaining the power of fixing the rates 
at first, although the ultimate reduction was* to be to one penny. This 
experimental measure reduced all rates above fourpence to that sum, 
leaving those below fourpence unaltered. With this complication of charge 
the experiment could not have a fair trial, and accordingly on January 10th, 
1840, the uniform half-ounce rate became by order of the treasury one 
penny. The final accomplishment of this great reform presented a signal 
example of the force of public opinion when brought to bear upon a subject 
unconnected with party feelings, and the demonstration of whose necessity 
had been established not by passionate appeals for public support and 
sympathy, but by patient investigation and conclusive reasoning. This was 
the high merit of the man who conceived the scheme of post-office reform; 
and the manifest earnestness of his character, and the invincibility of his 
logic, mainly conduced to establish those convictions in the public mind 
which eventually settled all doubts. Lord Melbourne, in moving the second 
reading of the bill, assigned as a conclusive an-swer to the question, how he 
could venture to tamper with so large a sum as that derivable from the post- 
office revenue, that ” there was such a general demand from all classes of 
the community for a measure of this nature, that it was a very difficult 
matter to withstand it.” In 1840 the number of letters sent through the post 
had more than doubled, and the legislature had little hesitation in making 
the act of 1839 permanent, instead of its duration being limited to the year 
which would expire in October. A stamped envelope, printed upon a 


peculiar paper, and bearing an elaborate design, was originally chosen as 
the mode of rendering prepayment convenient to the sender of a letter. A 
simpler plan soon superseded this attempt to enlist the tine arts in a plain 
business operation. The plan of prepaying letters by affixing a stamp 

bearing the head of the ruler of the country came into use in May, 1840.6 


Costume of a Dandy 


(1840) 


FISCAL POLICY 


In 1840 the ministry was not much more successful than it had proved in 
1839. After years of conflict it succeeded indeed in placing on t he statute 
book a measure dealing with Irish municipalities. But its success was 
purchased 
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by concessions to the lords, which deprived the measure of much of its 
original merit. The closing years of the whig administration were largely 
occupied with the financial difficulties of the country. The first three years 
of the queen’s reign were memorable for a constantly deficient revenue. 
The deficit amounted to £1,400,000 in 1837; to £400,000 in 1838, and to 
£1,- 457,000 in 1839. Mr. Baring, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
endeavoured to terminate this deficiency by a general increase of taxation, 
but this device proved a disastrous failure. The deficit rose to £1,842,000 in 
1840. It was obvious that the old expedient of increasing taxation had 
failed, and that some new method had to be substituted for it. This new 


method Mr. Baring endeavoured to discover in altering the differential 
duties on timber and sugar, and substituting a fixed duty of 8s. per qr. for 
the sliding duties hitherto payable on wheat. By these alterations he 
expected to secure a large increase of revenue, and at the same time to 
maintain a sufficient degree of protection for colonial produce. The 
conservatives, who believed in protection, at once attacked the proposed 
alteration of the sugar duties. They were reinforced by many liberals, who 
cared very little for protection, but a great deal about the abolition of 
slavery, and consequently objected to reducing the duties on foreign or 
slave-grown sugar. This combination of interests proved too strong for Mr. 
Baring and his proposal was rejected. As ministers, however, did not resign 
on their defeat, Sir Robert Peel followed up his victory by moving a vote of 
want of confidence, and this motion was carried in an exceptionally full 
house by 312 votes to 311. 


Before abandoning the struggle, the whigs decided on appealing from the 
house of commons to the country. The general election which ensued 
largely increased the strength of the conservative party. On the meeting of 
the new parliament in August, 1841, votes of want of confidence in the 
government were proposed and carried in both houses ; the whigs were 
compelled to resign office, and the queen again charged Sir Robert Peel 
with the task of forming a government. If the queen had remained 
unmarried, it is possible that the friction which had arisen in 1839 might 
have recurred in 1841. Now, however, she was no longer dependent on the 
whig ladies, to whose presence in her court she had attached so much 
importance in 1839. By the management of the prince — who later in the 
reign was known as the prince consort — the great ladies of the household 
voluntarily tendered their resignations; and every obstacle to the formation 
of the new government was in this way removed. 


Thus the whigs retired from the offices which, except for a brief interval in 
1834-35, they had held for eleven years. During the earlier years of their 
administration they had succeeded in carrying many memorable reforms: 
during the later years their weakness in the house of commons had 
prevented their passing any considerable measures. But, if they had failed in 
this respect, Lord Melbourne had rendered conspicuous service to the 
queen. Enjoying her full confidence, consulted by her on every occasion, he 


had always used his influence for the public good; and perhaps those who 
look back now with so much satisfaction at the queen’s conduct during a 
reign of unexampled length, imperfectly appreciate the debt which in this 
respect is owed to her first prime minister. The closing years of the whig 
government were marked by external complications. A controversy on the 
boundary of Canada and the United States was provoking increasing 
bitterness on both sides of the Atlantic. The intervention of Lord 
Palmerston in Syria, which resulted in a great military success at Acre, was 
embittering the relations between France and England, while the 
unfortunate expedition to Afghan-600 ENGLAND SINCE 1792 
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istan, which the whigs had approved, was already producing 
embarrassment, and was about to result in disaster. Serious, however, as 
were the complications which surrounded British policy in Europe, in the 
East, and in America, the country, in August, 1841, paid more attention to 
what a great writer called the “condition of England” question. There had 
never been a period in British history when distress and crime had been so 
general. There had hardly ever been a period when food had been so dear, 
when wages had been so low, when poverty had been so widespread, and 
the condition of the lower orders so depraved and so hopeless, as in the 
early years of the queen’s reign. The condition of the people had prompted 
the formation of two great associations. The chartists derived their name 
from the charter which set out their demands. The rejection of a monster 
petition which they presented to parliament in 1839 led to a formidable riot 
in Birmingham, and to a projected march from South Wales on London, in 
which twenty persons were shot dead at Newport. Another organisation, in 
one sense even more formidable than the chartist, was agitating at the same 
time for the repeal of the Corn Laws, and was known as the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. It had already secured the services of two men, Mr. Cobden and 
Mr. Bright, who, one by clear reasoning, the other by fervid eloquence, 
were destined to make a profound impression on all classes of the people. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL’S MINISTRY 


The new government had, therefore, to deal with a position of almost 
unexampled difficulty. The people were apparently sinking into deeper 


poverty and misery year after year. As an outward and visible sign of the 
inward distress, the state was no longer able to pay its way. It was estimated 
that the deficit, which had amounted to £1,842,000 in 1840, would reach 
£2,334,000 in 1841. It is the signal merit of Sir Robert Peel that he 
terminated this era of private distress and public deficits. He accomplished 
this task partly by economical administration — for no minister ever valued 
economy more — and partly by a reform of the financial system, effected in 
three great budgets. In the budget of 1842 Sir Robert Peel terminated the 
deficit by reviving the income tax. The proceeds of the tax, which was fixed 
at Id. in the £, and was granted in the first instance for three years, were 
more than sufficient to secure this object. Sir Robert used the surplus to 
reform the whole customs tariff. The duties on raw materials, he proposed, 
should never exceed 5 per cent., the duties on partly manufactured articles 
12 per cent., and the duties on manufactured articles 20 per cent., of their 
value. At the same time he reduced the duties on stage-coaches, on foreign 
and colonial coffee, on foreign and colonial timber, and repealed the export 
duties on British manufactures. 


Other financial measures of great importance were accomplished in Sir 
Robert Peel’s ministry. In 1844 some £250,000,000 of the national debt still 
bore an interest of 3i per cent. The improvement in the credit of the country 
enabled the government to reduce the interest on the stock to 3} per cent, 
for the succeeding ten years, and to 3 per cent, afterwards. This conversion, 
which effected an immediate saving of £625,000, and an ultimate saving of 
£1,250,000 a year, was by far the most important measure which had 
hitherto been applied to the debt; and no operation on the same scale was 
attempted for more than forty years. In the same year the necessity of 
renewing the charter of the Bank of England afforded Sir Robert Peel an 
opportunity of reforming the currency. He separated the issue department 
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from the banking department of the bank, and decided that in future it 
should only be at liberty to issue notes against (1) the debt of £14,000,000 


due it from the government, and (2) any bullion actually in its coffers. Few 
measures of the past century have been the subject of more controversy 
than this famous act, and at one time its repeated suspension in periods of 
financial crises seemed to suggest the necessity of its amendment. But 
opinion on the whole has vindicated its wisdom, and it has survived all the 
attacks which have been made upon it. 


The administration of Sir Robert Peel is also remarkable for its Irish policy. 
The Irish, under O’Connell, had constantly supported the whig ministry of 
Lord Melbourne. But their alliance, or understanding, with the whigs had 
not procured them all the results which they had expected from it. The two 
great whig measures, dealing with the church and the municipalities, had 
only been passed after years of controversy, and in a shape which deprived 
them of many expected advantages. Hence arose a notion in Ireland that 
nothing was to be expected from a British parliament, and hence began a 
movement for the repeal of the union which had been accomplished in 
1801. This agitation, which smouldered during the reign of the whig 
ministry, was rapidly revived when Sir Robert Peel entered upon office. The 
Irish contributed large sums, which were known as repeal rent, to the cause, 
and they held monster meetings in various parts of Ireland to stimulate the 
demand for repeal. The ministry met this campaign by coercive legislation 
regulating the use of arms, by quartering large bodies of troops in Ireland, 
and by prohibiting a great meeting at Clontarf, the scene of Brian Boru’s 
victory, in the immediate neighbourhood of Dublin. They further decided in 
1843 to place O’Connell and some of the leading agitators on their trial for 
conspiracy and sedition. O’Connell was tried before a jury chosen from a 
defective panel, was convicted on an indictment which contained many 
counts, and the court passed sentence without distinguishing between these 
counts. These irregularities induced the house of lords to reverse the 
judgment, and its reversal did much to prevent mischief. O’Connell’s 
illness, which resulted in his death in 1847, tended also to establish peace. 
Sir Robert Peel wisely endeavoured to stifle agitation by making 
considerable concessions to Irish sentiment. He increased the grant which 
was made to the Roman Catholic college at Maynooth; he established three 
colleges in the north, south, and west of Ireland for the undenominational 
education of the middle classes; he appointed a commission — the Devon 
commission, as it was called, from the name of the nobleman who presided 


over it— to investigate the conditions on which Irish land was held; and, 
after the report of the commission, he introduced, though he failed to carry, 
a measure for remedying some of the grievances of the Irish tenants.0 


The Anti-Corn-Law Agitation 


During the whole of 1844 and 1845 the efforts of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League to keep alive agitation in the country on the subject of the import 
duties on grain were incessant, and attended with the most important 
effects. It is true, a great part of the facts to which they had formerly so 
triumphantly referred, in support of their argument, had now slipped from 
their grasp. It was now evident that the high prices of grain from 1838 to 
1842 had been owing to a succession of bad harvests, and that there was no 
reason to suppose that in ordinary seasons the nation could not, within its 
own bounds, supply itself with food. The harvest in this year was not 
particularly good, and the 
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importation of wheat was only 313,000 quarters, and yet its price was only 
45s. the quarter. But though deprived of the powerful argument for a free 
importation of grain arising from high prices, the Anti-Corn-Law League 
found a full compensation for its loss in the general prosperity of the nation, 
and the embarrassments in which, from low prices, the agricultural interest 
was involved. Their lecturers and itinerant orators, many of whom were 
men of great ability, skilfully turned this state of things to their own 
advantage. They represented the general welfare of the nation, and the high 
wages of labour, as the result of the application of the principles of free 
trade to all other interests; the depressed condition of the agriculturists, to 
the retention of protection on their own. The farmers were everywhere told 
that the low prices were owing to the Corn Laws, and could only be 
obviated by their removal. So far was the movement carried that Mr. 
Cobden, towards the close of the session, himself moved for a committee to 
inquire into the causes of agricultural distress, which was only defeated by a 


majority of 92 in a house of 334. It was distinctly proved by the 
conservative members from every part of England, that the distress among 
the farmers from low prices was not light and partial, but general and severe 
— a State of things which the more reflecting among them ascribed to Sir 
Robert Peel’s new sliding-scale affording no adequate protection to rural 
industry. 


So general had distress now become among the agricultural interests that 
Mr. Cobden said in his opening speech on this debate, that one half of the 
farmers in England were in a state of insolvency, and the other half paying 
their rents out of their capital — assertions which were not contradicted 
from either side of the house. A few nights after his motion had been 
disposed of, Mr. Miles, a protectionist, moved that the surplus of the 
revenue should be applied to the relief of the agricultural interest, now, 
beyond all question, the most suffering in the community. The motion was 
negatived by a majority of 213 to 78; but in the course of the debate some 
observations fell from both sides, which showed not obscurely the changes 
which were approaching. Towards the close of the session nothing else was 
debated in the house of commons but the Corn Laws; and the declining 
majority for protection showed that the waverers were beginning to seek 
their own advantage in anticipating what they saw was to become ere long 
the measures of government. The session closed on the 9th August with a 
queen’s speech, in which her majesty declared the “cordial assent” she had 
given “to the bills presented for remitting the duties on many articles of 
import.” 


In truth, the state of the country, induced by the previous policy of 
government, and the long adoption of the cheapening system, had rendered 
the extension of the principles of free trade to the commerce of grain a 
matter of necessity. Prices of all the articles of commerce and production 
having been reduced fully 50 per cent, by the monetary system, and at least 
15 per cent, more by the reduced tariff, it had become impossible to 
maintain a system of heavy duties on the import of grain. When the prices 
of all articles of produce — that is, the remuneration of every species of 
industry — had been lowered above 60 per cent, by the measures of the 
legislature, it became indispensable to lower, in some degree at least, the 
cost of the food on which the working classes were to subsist. The 


protectionists were quite right in imputing the repeal of the Corn Laws to 
Sir Robert Peel, but they erred in their opinion as to the time and the 
measure which induced the necessity that led to that repeal. It was in 1819 
that the policy was inaugurated, which could not fail in the end to remove 
all restrictions on the import of grain; it was by unanimous votes of the 
house of commons, including the whole pro-THE EARLY YEARS OP 
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tectionists themselves, upholding the monetary system, that free trade was 
in reality established as the policy of the country. When Sir Robert Peel 
introduced his tariff in 1842, so materially lowering the import duties, he 
only yielded to the necessity which he had introduced and parliament had 
so unanimously approved. In proposing to the legislature the entire repeal 
of the Corn Laws, he did not adopt a new policy ; he only gave way to the 
necessary consequences of their own acts. 


Finally, in 1845, Sir Robert Peel having received the reports from Ireland, 
which were extremely alarming, brought before the cabinet the question, 
What was to be done to avert the threatened calamity? His own idea was to 
throw the ports at once open by an order in council, trusting to parliament 
for a bill of indemnity. But his colleagues were divided on the necessity of 
such an extreme measure, and after several cabinet councils had been held 
in the beginning of November, it was agreed to appoint a commission to 
inquire into and suggest measures to avert extreme distress in Ireland, and 
the cabinet met on the 25th to consider the reports received. It was found, 
however, that the former division remained: a minority of the cabinet, at the 
head of which was Lord Stanley, deemed the circumstances not yet such as 
to justify any permanent deviation from the protective policy of 
government. Sir Robert Peel thought otherwise: he was so strongly 
impressed with the dangers of the approaching crisis that he deemed it 
indispensable to make not only a temporary but a permanent change of 
policy. As the cabinet was divided on this subject, however, and Lord John 
Russell, by his letter from Edinburgh, already quoted, had declared for total 
repeal of the import duties, and put himself at the head of the free-trade 
party, he felt the impossibility at such a crisis of carrying on the government 


There was a man among the Medes, of the name of Deioces, son of 
Phraortes, of great reputation for his wisdom, whose ambitious views were 
thus disguised and exercised : The Medes were divided into different 
districts, and Deioces was distinguished in his own, by his vigilant and 
impartial distribution of justice. This he practised in opposition to the 
general depravity and weakness of the government of his country, and 
conscious that the profligate and the just must ever be at war with each 
other. The Medes who lived nearest him, to signify their approbation of his 
integrity, made him their judge. In this situation, having one more elevated 
in view, he conducted himself with the most rigid equity. His behaviour 
obtained the highest applauses of his countrymen ; and his fame extending 
to the neighbouring districts, the people contrasted his just and equitable 
decisions with the irregularity of their own corrupt rulers, and unanimously 
resorted to his tribunal, not suffering any one else to determine their 
litigations. 


The increasing fame of his integrity and wisdom constantly augmented the 
number of those who came to consult him. But when Deioces saw the 
preeminence which he was so universally allowed, he appeared no more on 
his accustomed tribunal, and declared that he should sit as a judge no longer 
; intimating that it was inconsistent for him to regulate the affairs of others, 
to the entire neglect and injury of his own. After this, as violence and rapine 
prevailed more than ever in the different districts of the Medes, they called 
a public assembly to deliberate on national affairs. As far as I have been 
able to collect, they who were attached to Deioces delivered sentiments to 
this effect : ” Our present situation is really intolerable, let us therefore elect 
a king, that we may have the advantage of a regular government, and 
continue our usual occupations, without any fear or danger of molestation.” 
In conformity to these sentiments, the Medes determined to have a king. 


After some consultation about what person they should choose, Deioces 
was proposed and elected with universal praise. Upon his elevation he 
required a palace to be erected for him suitable to his dignity, and to have 
guards appointed for the security of his person. The Medes, in compliance 
with his request, built him a strong and magnificent edifice in a situation 
which he himself chose, and suffered him to appoint his guards from among 
the whole nation. Deioces, as soon as he possessed the supreme authority, 


in the face of such a coalition, and he accordingly tendered his resignation 
and that of his colleagues to her majesty, which was accepted. 


The queen immediately sent for Lord John Russell, and he received the 
royal command on the 8th of December, and reached Osborne House, in the 
Isle of Wight, on the 11th. His answer to her majesty, when requested to 
undertake the formation of a ministry, was, that as the party to which he 
belonged was in a minority in the house of commons, it would be vain for 
him to attempt a task which would expose her majesty, ere long, to the 
inconvenience arising from a second change of servants. He recommended 
the queen, accordingly, to send for Lord Stanley, to endeavour to form a 
protective ministry; but that nobleman, upon being applied to, declared his 
absolute inability to do so. “I informed her majesty,” says Peel,‘1 “that, 
considering that Lord Stanley, and such of my colleagues as had differed 
from me, had positively declined to undertake the formation of a 
government, and that Lord John Russell having had the concurrence and 
support of all his political friends, with a single exception, had abandoned 
the attempt to form one, I should feel it my duty, if required by her majesty, 
to resume office.” Upon this the queen renewed her application to Lord 
John, and showed him a paper which Sir Robert Peel had left with her when 
he resigned office, in which he declared his intention, ” in his private 
Capacity, to give every support to the new minister whom her majesty might 
select to effect a settlement of the question of the Corn Laws.” This entirely 
altered the case, as it assured the whig cabinet of the support of at least one, 
and that the most powerful, of the great tory party. Lord John accordingly 
returned to town, to consult his friends on the possibility of forming a 
cabinet, and at first there was every prospect of success. But ere long a 
difficulty, which proved insurmountable, presented itself. Earl Grey, upon 
being applied to, refused to join the new 
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cabinet if Lord Palmerston formed part of it — so strongly was he 
impressed with the hazard attending the foreign policy to which the latter 


noble lord was attached. Lord Palmerston, however, from his ability, and 
vast diplomatic information and connections, was too powerful a man to be 
dispensed with. The result was, that this attempt to form a cabinet failed, 
and Peel was informed that nothing remained but for him to resume office. 
This he accordingly did, and the whole cabinet resumed their places, with 
the exception of Lord Stanley, who retired. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Gladstone as colonial secretary; and the duke of Buccleuch, who at this 
crisis joined the free-trade party in the cabinet, was made president of the 
council in room of Lord Wharncliffe, who had died on the 19th. The cabinet 
was now entirely composed of free-traders. 


Free Trade (1846 A.D.) 


This sudden resignation, and still more sudden reconstruction of Sir Rob-ert 
Peel’s cabinet, left no doubt as to some great change in the Corn Laws 
being in contemplation; and it was soon whispered that the cabinet was now 
unanimous, and that the “Iron Duke” himself had reluctantly given in. 
Before parliament met, on the 19th of January, it was generally understood 
that the cause of protection was lost, and the question was set at rest, so far 
as the cabinet was concerned, by the paragraph in the queen’s speech on the 
subject, delivered by her majesty in person. 


” I have to lament,” said her majesty, ” that, in consequence of a failure of 
the potato crop in several parts of the United Kingdom, there will be a 
deficient supply of an article of food which forms the chief subsistence of 
great numbers of my people. The disease by which the plant has been 
affected has prevailed to the utmost extent in Ireland. I have adopted all 
such measures as were in my power for the purpose of alleviating the 
sufferings which may be caused by this calamity, and I confidently rely on 
your co-operation in devising such other means for effecting the same 
benevolent purpose as may require the sanction of the legislature. I have 
had great satisfaction in giving my assent to the measures which you have 
presented to me from time to time, calculated to extend commerce, and to 
stimulate domestic skill and industry, by the repeal of prohibitory and the 
relaxation of protective duties. The prosperous state of the revenue, the 
increased demand for labour, and the general improvement which has taken 
place in the internal condition of the country, are strong testimonies in 


favour of the course which you have pursued. I recommend you to take into 
your earnest consideration, whether the principles on which you have acted 
may not be yet more extensively applied, and whether it may not he v i your 
power, after a careful review of the existing duties upon many articles the 
produce or manufacture of other countries, to make such further reductions 
and remissions as may tend to insure the continuance of the great benefits to 
which I have adverted, and, by enlarging our commercial intercourse, to 
strengthen the bonds of amity with foreign powers.” 


Such were the words by which Sir Robert Peel, in her majesty’s name, 
announced to the world the greatest change ever made in the commercial 
policy of any nation, namely, the sudden transition from a protective policy, 
the natural safeguard of a rising, to a free-trade, the invariable demand of an 
advanced, stage of civilisation. His detailed plans were brought forward in a 
luminous speech of four hours’ duration, the object of which was to 
represent the change in the Corn Laws, great as it was, as not an insulated 
measure, 
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but part of a great system of policy by which all classes were to be 
ultimately benefited. 


The public excitement was extreme.’ Peel was instantly and furiously 
denounced as a traitor by those with whom he had been in close political 
union all his life; though men of ordinary discernment must have perceived 
whither he had been tending, and that the stress of events rendered the step 
inevitable. John Wilson Croker solemnly warned him that he was breaking 
up the old interests, and forcing on exactly such a catastrophe as did the 
Noailles and the Montmorencies in France, in 1789. 


Disraeli, in particular, attacked Peel with a ferocity and malignity 
unparalleled since the days of Walpole. It is shocking to read in the 
Parliamentary Debates the vituperation, the calumnies, the insults, and the 


gross personal epithets hurled at him night after night by Disraeli, whose 
conduct is aggravated by the fact which afterwards came to light, that Peel, 
who was too high-minded to reveal it, had in his possession at the time a 
written request from his adversary for an office. Disraeli’s whole career, 
though marking him out as a strategist of consummate genius, and a 
controversial gladiator of unri-valled skill and unscrupulousness, both in 
attack and in defence, was that of a political adventurer; from the time when 
he posed as an ultra-radical candidate for Wycombe, in 1832, speedily 
followed by his recantation four years later in the diatribes known as the 
Runnymede Letters in The Times, down to his death in 1881 in the odour of 
tory sanctity. He was always regarded as the necessary, but feared and 
mistrusted leader of the party, which he boasted of having educated up to 
the abandonment of its principles for the sake of office. What he falsely 
charged upon Peel, was done repeatedly by himself, in an aggravated form. 
The action of the tories in detaching themselves from Peel placed them in 
antagonism to the people and to the spirit of the time, and was a main cause 
of their exclusion from office for nearly a generation. 


The government proposal was carried June 25th, 1846, after many nights of 
heated and acrimonious debate. The league instantly dissolved its 
formidable organisation. The tory thirst for revenge upon Peel was not long 
delayed. Under the titular leadership of Lord George Bentinck, who 
suddenly abjured the race-course and the betting-ring for the purpose, but 
under the actual inspiration of Disraeli, they joined forces with the whigs 
and with Daniel O’Connell’s followers, and defeated the great minister on 
the second reading of a bill for the better protection of life in Ireland. Not 
that they objected to the measure ; for they supported it at the outset and 
they adopted it subsequently; but they were determined to hound him from 
office, for an opposite reason to that which decreed the exile of Coriolanus 
from Rome. He foresaw the result, and did not shrink from his course. In 
his closing speech, one of the most magnanimous, as well as one of the 
most powerful and effective, ever heard within the walls of parliament, he 
bore testimony to the disinterestedness, the energy, and the simple yet 
unadorned eloquence of Richard Cobden, and declared that his name would 
ever be associated with the success of the measure. In the same speech he 
uttered the pathetic words about his own name being remembered with 
goodwill in lowly homes when the inmates recruited their strength “with 


abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter because no longer leavened by a 
sense of injustice.” Posterity has done honour to his memory, and to his 
patriotic endeavours “to scatter plenty o’er a smiling land.” “ 


There is no doubt that Peel’s efforts were followed by a remarkable 
development of British trade. In the twenty-seven years from 1815 to 1842 
the 
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export trade of Great Britain diminished from £49,600,000 to £47,280,000; 
while in the twenty-seven years which succeeded 1842 it increased from 
£47,280,000 to nearly £190,000,000. These figures are a simple and 
enduring monument to the minister’s memory. It is fair to add that the 
whole increase was not due to free trade. It was partly attributable to the 
remarkable development of communications which marked this period. 


lord russell’s ministry 


On Sir Robert Peel’s resignation the queen again sent for Lord John Russell. 
The difficulties which had prevented his forming a ministry in the previous 
year were satisfactorily arranged, and Lord Palmerston accepted the seals of 
the foreign office, while Lord Grey was sent to the colonial office. The 
history of the succeeding years was destined, however, to prove that Lord 
Grey had had solid reasons for objecting to Lord Palmerston’s return to his 
old post; for, whatever judgment may ultimately be formed on Lord 
Palmerston’s foreign policy, there can be little doubt that it did not tend to 
the maintenance of peace. The first occasion on which danger was 
threatened arose immediately after the installation of the new ministry on 
the question of the Spanish marriages. The queen of Spain, Isabella, was a 
little girl still in her teens; the heir to the throne was her younger sister, the 
infanta Fer-nanda. Diplomacy had long been occupied with the marriages of 
these children; and Lord Aberdeen had virtually accepted the principle, 
which the French government had laid down, that a husband for the queen 


should be found among the descendants of Philip V, and that her sister’s 
marriage to the due de Montpensier — a son of Louis Philippe — should 
not be celebrated till the queen was married and had issue. While agreeing 
to this compromise, Lord Aberdeen declared that he regarded the Spanish 
marriages as a Spanish and not as a European question, and that, if it proved 
impossible to find a suitable consort for the queen among the descendants 
of Philip V, Spain must be free to choose a prince for her throne elsewhere. 
The available descendants of Philip V were the two sons of Don Francis, 
the younger brother of Don Carlos, and of these the French government was 
in favor of the elder, while the British government preferred the younger 
brother. Lord Palmerston strongly objected to the prince whom the French 
government supported; and, almost immediately after acceding to office, he 
wrote a despatch in which he enumerated the various candidates for the 
queen of Spain’s hand, including Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, a near 
relation of the prince consort, among the number. Louis Philippe regarded 
this despatch as a departure from the principle on which he had agreed with 
Lord Aberdeen, and at once hurried on the simultaneous marriages of the 
queen with the French candidate, and of her sister with the due de 
Montpensier. His action broke up the entente cordiale which had been 
established between M. Guizot and Lord Aberdeen. 


The second occasion on which Lord Palmerston’s vigorous diplomacy 
excited alarm arose out of the revolution which broke out almost 
universally in Europe in 1848. A rising in Hungary was suppressed by 
Austria with Russian assistance, and, after its suppression many leading 
Hungarians took refuge in Turkish territory. Austria and Russia addressed 
demands to the Porte for their surrender. Lord Palmerston determined to 
support the Porte in its refusal to give up these exiles, and actually sent the 
British fleet to the Dardanelles with this object. His success raised the credit 
of Great Britain and his own reputation. The presence of the British fleet, 
however, at the 
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Dardanelles suggested to him the possibility of settling another long- 
standing controversy. For years British subjects settled in Greece had raised 
complaints against the Greek government. In particular, Don Pacifico, a 
Jew, but a native of Gibraltar, complained that at a riot in which his house 
had been attacked, he had lost jewels, furniture, and papers which he 
alleged to be worth more than £30,000. As Lord Palmerston was unable by 
correspondence to induce the Greek government to settle claims of this 
character, he determined to enforce them; and by his orders a large number 
of Greek vessels were seized and detained by the British fleet. The French 
government tendered its good offices to compose the dispute, and an 
arrangement was actually arrived at between Lord Palmerston and the 
French minister in London. Unfortunately, before its terms reached Greece 
the British minister at Athens had ordered the resumption of hostilities, and 
had compelled the Greek government to submit to more humiliating 
conditions. News of this settlement excited the strongest feelings both in 
Paris and London. In Paris, Prince Louis Napoleon, who had acceded to the 
presidency of the French republic, decided on recalling his representative 
from the British court. In London the lords passed a vote of censure on Lord 
Palmerston’s proceedings; and the commons only sustained the minister by 
adopting a resolution approving in general terms the principles on which the 
foreign policy of the country had been conducted. 


In pursuing the vigorous policy which characterised his tenure of the 
foreign office, Lord Palmerston frequently omitted to consult his colleagues 
in the cabinet, the prime minister, or the queen. In the course of 1849 her 
majesty formally complained to Lord John Russell that important 
despatches were sent off without her knowledge; and an arrangement was 
made under which Lord Palmerston undertook to submit every despatch to 
the queen through the prime minister. In 1850, after the Don Pacifico 
debate, the queen repeated these commands in a much stronger 
memorandum. But Lord Palmerston, though all confidence between himself 
and the court was destroyed, continued in office. In the autumn of 1851 the 
coup d’etat in Paris led to another dispute. The cabinet decided to do 
nothing that could wear the appearance of interference in the internal affairs 
of France ; but Lord Palmerston, in conversation with the French minister in 
London, took upon himself to approve the bold and decisive step taken by 


the president. The ministry naturally refused to tolerate this conduct, and 
Lord Palmerston was summarily removed from his office. 


Irish Famine; Rebellion of 18 ‘4-8 


The removal of Lord Palmerston led almost directly to the fall of the whig 
government. Before relating, however, the exact occurrences which 
produced its defeat, it is necessary to retrace our steps and describe the 
policy which it had pursued in internal matters during the six years in which 
it had been in power. Throughout that period the Irish famine had been its 
chief anxiety and difficulty. Sir Robert Peel had attempted to deal with it (1) 
by purchasing large quantities of Indian corn, which he had retailed at low 
prices in Ireland, and (2) by enabling the grand juries to employ the people 
on public works, which were to be paid out of moneys advanced by the 
state, one-half being ultimately repayable by the locality. These measures 
were not entirely successful. It was found, in practice, that the sale of Indian 
corn at low prices by the government checked the efforts of private 
individuals to supply food; and that the offer of comparatively easy 
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work to the poor at the cost of the public prevented their seeking harder 
private work either in Ireland or in Great Britain. The new government, 
with this experience before it, decided on trusting to private enterprise to 
supply the necessary food, and on throwing the whole cost of the works, 
which the locality might undertake, on local funds. If the famine had been 
less severe, this policy might possibly have succeeded. Universal want, 
however, paralysed every one. The people, destitute of other means of 
livelihood, crowded to the relief works. In the beginning of 1847 nearly 
seven hundred and fifty thousand persons — or nearly one person out of 
every ten in Ireland — were so employed. With such vast multitudes to 
relieve, 


it proved impracticable to exact the labour which was required as a test of 
destitution. The roads, which it was decided to make, were blocked by the 
labourers employed upon them, and by the stones, which the labourers were 
supposed to crush for their repair. In the presence of this difficulty the 
government decided, early in 1847, gradually to discontinue the relief 
works, and to substitute for them relief committees charged with the task of 
feeding the people. At one time no less than three million persons — more 
than one-third of the entire population of Ireland — were supported by 
these committees. At the same time it decided on adopting two measures of 
a more permanent character. The Poor Law of 1838 had made no provision 
for the relief of the poor outside the workhouse, and outdoor relief was 
sanctioned by an act of 1847. Irish landlords complained that their 
properties, ruined by the famine, and encumbered by the extravagances of 
their predecessors, could not bear the cost of this new Poor Law, and the 
ministry introduced and carried a measure enabling the embarrassed owners 
of life estates to sell their property and discharge their liabilities. It is the 
constant misfortune of Ireland that the measures intended for her relief 
aggravate her distress. The Encumbered Estates Act, though it substituted a 
solvent for an insolvent proprietary, placed the Irish tenants at the mercy of 
landlords of whom they had no previous knowledge, who were frequently 
absentees, who bought the land as a matter of business, and who dealt with 
it on business principles, by raising the rent. The new Poor Law, by 
throwing the maintenance of the poor on the soil, encouraged landlords to 
extricate themselves from their responsibilities by evicting their tenants. 


Famine, mortality, and emigration left their mark on Ireland. In four years, 
from 1845 to 1849, its population decreased from 8,295,000 to 7,256,000, 

or by more than a million persons; and the decline which took place at that 
time went on to the end of the century. The population of Ireland in 1901 
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had decreased to 4,457,000 souls. This fact is the more remarkable, because 
Ireland is almost the only portion of the British Empire, or indeed of the 
civilised world, where such a circumstance has occurred. We must go to 
countries like the Asiatic provinces of Turkey, devastated by Ottoman rule, 
to find such a diminution in the numbers of the people as was seen in 
Ireland during the last half of the nineteenth century. It was probably 
inevitable that the distress of Ireland should have been followed by a 
renewal of Irish outrages. A terrible series of agrarian crimes was 
committed in the autumn of 1847; and the ministry felt compelled, in 
consequence, to strengthen its hands by a new measure of coercion, and by 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland. The latter measure at once 
brought to a crisis the so-called rebellion of 1848, for his share in which Mr. 
Smith O’Brien, an Irish member of parliament, was convicted of high 
treason. The government, however, did not venture to carry out the grim 
sentence which the law still applied to traitors, and introduced an act 
enabling it to commute the death penalty to transportation. The 
“insurrection” had from the first proved abortive. With Mr. Smith O’Brien’s 
transportation it practically terminated. 


obliged the Medes to build a city, which was to occupy their attention 
beyond all other places. They obeyed him in this also, and constructed what 
we now Call Ecbatana./ Its walls were strong and ample, built in circles one 
within another, rising each above each by the height of their respective 
battlements. This mode of building was favoured by the situation of tlie 
place, which was a gently rising ground. They did yet moi-e : the city being 
thus formed of seven circles, the king’s palace and the royal treasury stood 
within the last. The largest of these walls is nearly equal in extent to the 
circumference of Athens ; this is of a white colour, the next to it is black, 
the next purple, the fourth blue, the fifth orange : thus the battlements of 
each were distinguished by a different colour. The two innermost walls are 
differently ornamented, one having its battlements plated with silver, the 
other with gold. 


[1 The philological confusion is now complete. Deioces may have been a 
Median prince, since the political conditions described by Herodotus are 
precisely those that existed in Media ; whereas, so far as we can ascertain 
from the Babylonian monuments, the Manda had a strong central 
government ruling at Ecbatana. | 
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Such were the fortifications and the palace which were erected under the 
direction of Deioces, who commanded the body of the people to fix their 
habitations beyond the walls which protected his residence. After which, he 
was the first who instituted that kind of pomp, which forbids access to the 
royal person, and only admits communication with him by intermediate 
agents, the king himself being never publicly seen. His edict also signified, 
that to smile or to spit in the king’s presence, or in the presence of each 
other, was an act of indecency. His motive for this conduct was the security 
of his power ; thinking, that if he were seen familiarly by those who were 
educated with him, born with equal pretensions, and not his inferiors in 
virtue, it might excite their envy, and provoke them to sedition. On the 


Commercial Crisis; Chartism 


In the mean while the difficulties which the government was experiencing 
from the Irish famine had been aggravated by a grave commercial crisis in 
England. In the autumn of 1847 a series of failures in the great commercial 
centres created a panic in the city of London, which forced consols down to 
78, and induced the government to take upon itself the responsibility of 
suspending the Bank Charter Act. That step, enabling the directors of the 
Bank of England to issue notes unsecured by bullion, had the effect of 
gradually restoring confidence. But a grave commercial crisis of this 
character is often attended with other than financial consequences. The 
stringency of the money market increases the distress of the industrial 
classes by diminishing the de-mand for work; and when labour suffers, 
political agitation nourishes. Early in 1848, moreover, revolutions on the 
Continent produced a natural craving for changes at home. Louis Philippe 
was driven out of Paris, the emperor of Austria was driven out of Vienna, 
the Austrian soldiery had to withdraw from Milan, and even in Berlin the 
crown had to make terms with the people. 


While thrones were falling or tottering in every country in Europe, it was 
inevitable that excitement and agitation should prevail in Great Britain. The 
chartists reviving the machinery which they had endeavoured to employ in 
1839, decided on preparing a monster petition to parliament, which was to 
be escorted to Westminster by a monster procession. Their preparations 
excited general alarm, and on the invitation of the government no less than 
170,000 special constables were sworn in to protect life and property 
against a rabble. By the judicious arrangements, however, which were made 
by the duke of Wellington, the peace of the metropolis was secured. The 
chartists were induced to abandon the procession which had caused so 
much alarm, and the monster petition was carried in a cab to the house of 
commons. There it was mercilessly picked to pieces by a select committee. 
It was found that, instead of containing nearly 6,000,000 signatures, as its 
originators had boasted, less than 2,000,000 names were attached to it. 
Some of the names, moreover, were obviously fictitious or even absurd. 
The exposure of these facts turned the whole thing into ridicule, and gave 
parliament an excuse for postponing measures of organic reform which 
might otherwise have been brought forward. 
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If the ministry thus abstained from pressing forward a large scheme of 
political reform, it succeeded in carrying two measures of the highest 
commercial and social importance. In 1849 it supplemented the free-trade 
policy, which Sir Robert Peel had developed, by the repeal of the 
Navigation Acts. Briefly stated, these acts, which had been originated 
during the protectorate of Cromwell, and continued after the restoration, 
reserved the whole coasting trade of the country for British vessels and 
British seamen, and much of the foreign trade for British vessels, 
commanded and chiefly manned by British subjects. The acts, therefore, 
were in the strictest sense protective, but they were also designed to 
increase the strength of Great Britain at sea, by maintaining large numbers 
of British seamen. They had been defended by Adam Smith on the ground 
that defence was ” of much more importance than opulence,” and by the 
same reasoning they had been described by John Stuart Mill as ” though 
economically disadvantageous, politically expedient.” The acts, however, 
threw a grave burden on British trade and British shipowners. Their 
provisions by restricting competition naturally tended to raise freights; and 
by restricting employment made it difficult for shipowners to man their 
vessels. Accordingly the government wisely determined on their repeal ; 
and one of the last and greatest battles between free trade and protection 
was fought over the question. The second reading of the government bill 
was carried in the house of lords by a majority of only ten; it would not 
have been carried at all if the government had not secured a much larger 
number of proxies than their opponents could obtain. 


If the repeal of the Navigation Acts constituted a measure of the highest 
commercial importance, the passage of the Ten Hours Bill in 1847 marked 
the first great advance in factory legislation. Something, indeed, had already 


been done to remedy the evils arising from the employment of women and 
very young children in factories and mines. In 1833 Lord Ashley, better 
known as Lord Shaftesbury, had carried the first important factory act. In 
1842 he had succeeded, with the help of the striking report of a royal 
commission, in inducing parliament to prohibit the employment of women 
and of boys under ten years of age in mines. And in 1843 Sir James 
Graham, who was home secretary in Sir Robert Peel’s administration, had 
been compelled by the pressure of public opinion to introduce a measure 
providing for the education of children employed in factories, and for 
limiting the hours of work of children and young persons. The educational 
clauses of this bill were obviously framed in the interests of the Church of 
England, and raised a heated controversy which led to the abandonment of 
the measure ; and in the following year Sir James Graham introduced a new 
bill dealing with the labour question alone. Briefly stated, his proposal was 
that no child under nine years of age should be employed in a factory, and 
that no young person under eighteen should be employed for more than 
twelve hours a day. This measure gave rise to the famous controversy on 
the ten-hours clause, which commenced in 1844 and was protracted till 
1847. Lord Ashley and the factory reformers contended, on the one hand, 
that ten hours were long enough for any person to work ; their opponents 
maintained, on the contrary, that the adoption of the clause would injure the 
working-classes by lowering the rate of wages, and ruin the manufacturers 
by exposing them to foreign competition. In 1847 the reform was at last 
adopted. It is a remarkable fact that it was carried against the views of the 
leading statesmen on both sides of the house. It was the triumph of common 
sense over official arguments. m 
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Death of Peel; the Oxford Movement 

During the first four years of Lord John Russell’s government his 


administration had never enjoyed any very large measure of popular 
support, but it had been partly sustained by the advocacy of Sir Robert Peel. 


The differences which estranged Sir Robert from his old supporters were far 
greater than those which separated him from the whigs, and the latter were 
therefore constantly able to rely on his assistance. In the summer of 1850, 
however, a lamentable accident— a fall from his horse — deprived the 
country of the services of its great statesman. His death naturally affected 
the position of parties. The small remnant of able men, indeed, who had 
been associated with him in his famous administrations still maintained an 
attitude of neutrality. But the bulk of the conservative party rallied under the 
lead of Lord Stanley (afterwards Derby) in the house of lords, and gradually 
submitted to, rather than accepted, the lead of Mr. Disraeli in the house of 
commons. 


In the autumn which succeeded Sir Robert Peel’s death, an event which had 
not been foreseen agitated the country and produced a crisis. During the 
years which had succeeded the Reform Bill a great religious movement had 
influenced politics both in England and Scotland. In England a body of 
eminent men at Oxford — of whom Mr., afterwards Cardinal, Newman was 
the chief, but who numbered among their leaders Mr. Hurrell Froude, the 
brother of the historian, and Mr. Keble, the author of the Christian Year — 
endeavoured to prove that the doctrines of the Church of England were 
identical with those of the primitive Catholic church, and that every 
Catholic doctrine might be held by those who were within its pale. This 
view was explained in a remarkable series of tracts, which gave their 
authors the name of Tractarians. The most famous of these, and the last of 
the series, Tract XC, was published three years after the queen’s accession 
to the throne. In Scotland, the Presbyterian church — mainly under the 
guidance of Dr. Chalmers, one of the most eloquent preachers of the 
century — was simultaneously engaged in a contest with the state on the 
subject of ecclesiastical patronage. Both movements had this in common, 
that they indicated a revival of religious energy, and aimed at vindicating 
the authority of the church and resisting the interference of the state in 
church matters. The Scottish movement led to the disruption of the Church 
of Scotland and the formation of the Free Church in 1843. The Tractarian 
movement was ultimately terminated by the secession of Newman and 
many of his associates from the Church of England, and their admission to 
the church of Rome. These secessions raised a feeling of alarm throughout 
England. The people, thoroughly Protestant, were excited by the proofs — 


which they thought were afforded — that the real object of the Tractarians 
was to reconcile England with Rome; and practices which are now regarded 
as venial or even praiseworthy — such as the wearing of the surplice in the 
pulpit, and the institution of the weekly offertory — were denounced 
because they were instituted by the Tractarians, and were regarded as 
insidious devices to lead the country Romewards. 


The sympathies of the whigs, and especially of the whig prime minister, 
Lord John Russell, were with the people; and Lord John displayed his 
dislike to the Romanising tendencies of the Tractarians by appointing Mr. 
Hampden — whose views had been formally condemned by the 
Hebdomadal Board at Oxford — to the bishopric of Hereford. The high- 
church party endeavoured to oppose the appointment at every stage ; but 
their attempts exposed them to a serious defeat. The courts held that, though 
the appointment of a, 
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bishop by the crown required confirmation in the archbishop’s court, the 
confirmation was a purely ministerial act which could not be refused. The 
effort which the high-church party had made to resist Dr. Hampden’s 
appointment had thus resulted in showing conclusively that authority 
resided in the crown and not in the archbishop. 


French Scare 


The circumstances which directly led to the defeat of the whigs were, in one 
sense, a consequence of the revolutionary wave which had swept over 
Europe in 1848. The fall of Louis Philippe in that year created a panic in 
Great Britain. Men thought that the unsettled state of France made war 
probable, and they were alarmed at the defenceless condition of England. 
Lord Palmerston, speaking in 1845, had declared that “steam had bridged 
the Channel”; and the duke of Wellington had addressed a letter to Sir John 
Burgoyne, in which he had demonstrated that the country was not in a 


position to resist an invading force. The panic was so great that the ministry 
felt it necessary to make exceptional provisions for allaying it. Lord John 
Russell decided on asking parliament to sanction increased armaments, and 
to raise the income tax to Is. in the pound in order to pay for them. The 
occasion deserves to be recollected as the last on which a prime minister, 
who was not also chancellor of the exchequer, has himself proposed the 
budget of the year. But it was still more memorable because the remedy 
which Lord John proposed at once destroyed the panic which had suggested 
it. A certain increase of the income tax to a shilling seemed a much more 
serious calamity than the uncertain prospect of a possible invasion. The 
estimates were recast, the budget was withdrawn, and the nation was 
content to dispense with any addition to its military and naval strength. 
Events in France, in the mean while, moved with railway speed. Louis 
Napoleon became president of the French Republic: in 1851 he became 
emperor of the French. The new emperor, indeed, took pains to reassure a 
troubled Continent that ” the empire was peace.” The people insisted on 
believing — and, as the event proved, rightly — that the empire was war. 
Notwithstanding the success of the great exhibition of 1851, which was 
supposed to inaugurate a new reign of peace, the panic, which had been 
temporarily allayed in 1848, revived at the close of 1851, and the 
government endeavoured to allay it by reconstituting the militia. There were 
two possible expedients. An act of 1757 had placed a militia, composed of 
men selected in each parish by ballot, under the direct authority of the 
crown, liable to be called out for active service, and to be placed under 
military law. But the act had been supplemented by a series of statutes 
passed between 1808 and 1812, which had provided a local militia, raised, 
like the regular militia, by ballot, but, unlike the latter, only liable for 
service for the suppression of riots, or in the event of imminent invasion. 
Lord John Russell’s government, forced to do something by the state of 
pub-lic opinion, but anxious — from the experience of 1848 — to make 
that something moderate, decided on reviving the local militia. Lord 
Palmerston at once suggested that the regular and not the local militia 
should be revived; and, in a small house of only 265 members, he 
succeeded in carrying a resolution to that effect. He had, in this way, what 
he called his “tit for tat” with Lord John; and the queen, accepting her 
minister’s resignation, sent for Lord Derby — for Lord Stanley had now 


succeeded to the title — and charged him with the task of forming a 
ministry. 
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The government which Lord Derby succeeded in forming was composed 
almost exclusively of the men who had rebelled against Sir Robert Peel in 
1845. It was led in the house of commons by the brilliant but somewhat 
unscrupulous statesman who had headed the revolt. With the exception of 
Lord Derby and one other man, its members had no experience of high 
office ; and it had no chance of commanding a majority of the house of 
commons in the existing parliament. It owed its position to the divisions of 
its opponents. Profiting by their experience, it succeeded in framing and 
passing a measure reconstituting the regular militia, which obtained general 
approval. It is perhaps worth observing that it maintained the machinery of 
a ballot, but reserved it only in case experience should prove that it was 
necessary. Voluntary enlistment under the new militia bill was to be the rule 
: compulsory service was only to be resorted to if voluntary enlistment 
should fail. This success, to a certain extent, strengthened the position of the 
new ministry. It was obvious, however, that its stability would ultimately be 
determined by its financial policy. Composed of the men who had resisted 
the free trade measures of the previous decade, its fate depended on its 
attitude towards free trade. In forming his administration Lord Derby had 
found it necessary to declare that, though he was still in favour of a tax on 
corn, he should take no steps in this direction till the country had received 
an opportunity of expressing its opinion. His leader in the house of 
commons went much further, and declared that the time had gone by for 
recurring to protection. The view which Mr. Disraeli thus propounded in 
defiance of his previous opinions was confirmed by the electors on the 
dissolution of parliament. Though the new government obtained some 
increased strength from the result of the polls, the country, it was evident, 


had no intention of abandoning the policy of free trade, which by this time, 
it was clear, had conferred substantial benefits on all classes. 


When the new parliament met in the autumn of 1852 it was at once plain 
that the issue would be determined on the rival merits of the old and the 
new financial systems. Mr. Disraeli courted the decision by at once bringing 
forward the budget, which custom, and perhaps convenience, would have 
justified him in postponing till the following spring. His proposal — in 
which he avowedly threw over his friends on the ground that ” he had 
greater subjects to consider than the triumph of obsolete opinions” — was, 
in effect, an attempt to conciliate his old supporters by a policy of doles, 
and to find the means for doing so by the increased taxation of the middle 
classes. He offered to relieve the shipping interest by transferring some of 
the cost of lighting the coasts to the consolidated fund; the West India 
interest by sanctioning the refining of sugar in bond; and the landed classes 
by reducing the malt tax by one half, and by repealing the old war duty on 
hops. He suggested that the cost of these measures should be defrayed by 
extending the income tax to Ireland, to industrial incomes of £100 and to 
permanent incomes of £50 a year, as well as by doubling the house tax, and 
extending it to all £10 householders. The weight, therefore, of these 
measures was either purposely or unintentionally thrown mainly on persons 
living in houses worth from £10 to £20 a year, or on persons in receipt of 
incomes from £50 to £150 a year. This defect in the budget was exposed in 
a great speech by Gladstone, which did much to insure the defeat of the 
scheme and the fall of the ministry. 
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On the resignation of Lord Derby, the queen, anxious to terminate a period 
of weak governments, decided on endeavouring to combine in one cabinet 
the chiefs of the whig party and the followers of Sir Robert Peel. With this 
view she sent both for Lord Aberdeen, who had held the foreign office 
under Sir Robert, and for Lord Lansdowne, who was the Nestor of the 
whigs; and with Lord Lansdowne ‘s concurrence charged Lord Aberdeen 


with the task of forming a government. In the new ministry Lord Aberdeen 
became first lord of the treasury, Gladstone chancellor of the exchequer, 
Lord John Russell foreign minister — though he was almost immediately 
replaced in the foreign office by Lord Clarendon, and assumed himself the 
presidency of the council. Lord Palmerston went to the home office. One 
other appointment must also be mentioned. The secretary of state for the 
colonies was also at that time secretary of state for war. No one in 1852, 
however, regarded that office as of material importance, and it was intrusted 
by Lord Aberdeen to an amiable and conscientious nobleman, the duke of 
Newcastle. 


The first session of the Aberdeen administration will be chiefly recollected 
for the remarkable budget which Gladstone brought forward. It constituted 
a worthy supplement to the measures of 1842, 1845, and 1846. Gladstone 
Swept away the duty on one great necessary of life — soap; he repealed the 
duties on 123 other articles; he reduced the duties on 133 others, among 
them on tea ; and he found means for paying for these reforms and for the 
gradual reduction and ultimate abolition of the income tax, which had 
become very unpopular, by (1) extending the tax to incomes of £100 a year; 
(2) an increase of the spirit duties ; and (3) applying the death duties to real 
property, and to property passing by settlement. There can be little doubt 
that this great proposal was one of the most striking which had ever been 
brought forward in the house of commons; there can also, unhappily, be no 
doubt that its promises and intentions were frustrated by events which 
proved too strong for its author. For Gladstone, in framing his budget, had 
contemplated a continuance of peace, and the country was, unhappily, 
already drift-ing into war. 


The Holy Places 


For some years an obscure quarrel had been conducted at Constantinople 
about the custody of the Holy Places at Jerusalem. France, relying on a 
treaty concluded in the first half of the eighteenth century, claimed the 
guardianship of these places for the Latin church. But the rights which the 
Latin church had thus obtained had practically fallen into disuse, while the 
Greek branch of the Christian church had occupied and repaired the shrines 
which the Latins had neglected. In the years which preceded 1853, 


however, France had shown more activity in asserting her claims; and the 
new emperor of the French, anxious to conciliate the church which had 
supported his elevation to the throne, had a keen interest in upholding them. 
If, for reasons of policy, the emperor had grounds for his action, he had 
personal motives for thwarting the czar of Russia; for the latter potentate 
had been foolish enough, in recognising the second empire, to address its 
sovereign as “Man Cher Ami,” instead of, in the customary language of 
sovereigns, as “Monsieur Mon Frere.” Thus at the close of 1852, and in the 
beginning of 1853, Russia and France were both addressing opposite and 
irreconcilable demands to 
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the Porte, and France was already talking of sending her fleet to the 
Dardanelles, while Russia was placing a corps d’armee on active service 
and despatching Prince Menshikov on a special mission to Constantinople. 
So far the quarrel which had occurred at the Porte was obviously one in 
which Great Britain had no concern. The Aberdeen ministry, however, 
thought it desirable that it should be represented in the crisis by a strong 
man at Constantinople ; and it selected Lord Stratford de Redcliffe for the 
post, which he had filled in former years with marked ability. Lord Stratford 
soon discovered that Prince Menshikov was the bearer of larger demands, 
and that he was requiring the Porte to agree to a treaty acknowledging the 
right of Russia to protect the Greek church throughout the Turkish 
dominions. By Lord Stratford’s advice the Porte — while making the 
requisite concession respecting the Holy Places — refused to grant the new 
demand; and Prince Menshikov thereupon withdrew from Constantinople. 


The rejection of Prince Menshikov’s ultimatum was followed by 
momentous consequences. Russia — or rather her czar — resolved on the 
occupation of the principalities; the British ministry — though the quarrel 
did not directly concern Great Britain — sent a fleet to the Dardanelles and 
placed it under Lord Stratford’s orders. Diplomacy, however, made a fresh 
attempt to terminate the dispute, and in July, 1853, a note was agreed upon 


contrary, by his withdrawing himself from observation, he thought their 
respect for him would be increased. 


When Deioces had taken these measures to increase the splendour of his 
situation and the security of his power, he became extremely rigorous in his 
administration of justice. They who had causes to determine, sent them to 
him in writing, by his official servants, which, with the decisions upon each, 
he regularlj/ returned. This was the form which he observed in judiciary 
matters. His proceeding with regard to penal offences was thus : Whenever 
he heard of any injury being perpetrated, and for this purpose he appointed 
spies and informers in dilJerent parts of his dominions, the offender was 
first brought to his presence, and then punished according to his offence. 


Deioces thus collected the Medes into one nation, over which he ruled : 
they consisted of the Busse, the Paretaceni, the Struchates, the Arizanti, the 
Budii, and the Magi. 


Deioces reigned fifty-three years, and at his decease, his son Phraortes 
succeeded to the throne. Not satisfied with the government of the Medes 
alone, he singled out the Persians as the objects of his ambition, and 
reduced them first of all under the dominion of the Medes. Supreme of 
these two great and powerful nations, he overran Asia, alternately subduing 
the jjeople of whom it was composed. He came at length to the Assyrians, 
and proceeded to attack that part of them which inhabited Nineveh.’ These 
were formerly the most powerful nation in Asia : their allies, at this period, 
had separated from them ; but they were still, with regard to their internal 
strength, respectable. In the twenty-second year of his reign, Phraortes, in 
an excursion against this people, perished, with the greater part of his army. 


He was succeeded by his son Cyaxares, grandson of Deioces. He is reported 
to have been superior to his ancestors in valour, and was the first who 
regularly trained the Asiatics to military service, dividing them, who had 
before been promiscuously embodied, into companies of spearmen, cavalry, 
and archers. He it was who was carrying on war with the Lydians, when the 
engagement which happened in the day, was suddenly interrupted by 
nocturnal darkness. Having formed an amicable connection with the 
different nations of Asia beyond the Halys, he proceeded with all his forces 
to the attack of Nineveh, being equally desirous of avenging his father, and 


by the four neutral powers, France, Great Britain, Austria, and Prussia, 
which it was decided to present to Constantinople and St. Petersburg. This 
note, the adoption of which would have insured peace, was accepted at St. 
Petersburg; at Constantinople it was, unfortunately, rejected, mainly on 
Lord Stratford’s advice, and in opposition to his instructions from home. 
Instead, however, of insisting on the adoption of the note to which it had 
agreed, Lord Aberdeen’s ministry recommended the czar to accept some 
amendments to it suggested by Lord Stratford, which it was disposed to 
regard as unimportant. It then discovered, however, that the czar attached a 
different meaning to the original note than it had itself applied to it, and in 
conjunction with France it thereupon ceased to recommend the Vienna note 
— as it was called — for acceptance. This decision separated the two 
western powers from Austria and Prussia, who were disposed to think that 
Russia had done all that could have been required of her in accepting the 
note which the four powers had agreed upon. 


The Crimean War 


In October the Porte, encouraged by the presence of the British fleet in the 
Bosphorus, took the bold step of summoning the Russians to evacuate the 
principalities. Following up this demand the Turkish troops attacked the 
Russian army, and inflicted on it one or two sharp defeats. The Russians 
retaliated by loosing their squadron from Sebastopol, and on the 30th of 
November, it attacked and destroyed the Turkish fleet at Sinope. The 
massacre of Sinope — as it was rather inaccurately called in Great Britain, 
for it is difficult to deny that it was a legitimate act of a belligerent power 
— created an almost irresistible demand for war among the British people. 
Yielding to popular opinion, the British ministry assented to a suggestion of 
the French emperor that the fleets of the allied powers should enter the 
Black Sea and “invite” every Russian vessel to return to Sebastopol. The 
decision was taken at an unfortunate hour. Diplomatists, pursuing their 
labours at Vienna, had succeeded in drawing up a fresh note which they 
thought might prove acceptable both at St. Petersburg and at 
Constantinople. Presented almost 
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at the moment at which the czar learned that the French and British fleets 
had entered the Black Sea, the Russian government, instead of considering 
it, withdrew its ministers from London and Paris; the French and British 
ambassadors were thereupon withdrawn from St. Petersburg. An ultimatum 
was soon afterwards addressed to Russia requiring her to evacuate the 
principalities, and war began. In deciding on war the British government 
relied on the capacity of its fleet, which was intrusted to the command of 
Sir Charles Napier, to strike a great blow in the Baltic. The fleet was 
despatched with extraordinary rejoicings, and amidst loud and confident 
expressions of its certain triumph. As a matter of fact, it did very little. In 
the south of Europe, however, the Turkish armies on the Danube, 
strengthened by the advice of British officers, were more successful. The 
Russians were forced to retire, and the principalities were evacuated. 


A prudent administration might possibly have succeeded in stopping the 
war at this point. But the temper of the country was by this time excited, 
and it was loudly demanding something more than a preliminary success. It 
was resolved to invade the Crimea and attack the great arsenal, Sebastopol, 
whence the Russian fleet had sailed to Sinope, and in September, 1854, the 
allied armies landed in the Crimea. On the 20th the Russian army, strongly 
posted on the banks of the Alma, was completely defeated, and it is almost 
certain that, if the victory had been at once followed up, Sebastopol would 
have fallen. The commanders of the allied armies, however, hesitated to 
throw themselves against the forts erected to the north of the town, and 
decided on the hazardous task of marching round Sebastopol and attacking 
it from the south. The movement was successfully carried out, but the allies 
again hesitated to attempt an immediate assault. The Russians, who were 
advised by Colonel Todleben, the only military man who attained a great 
reputation in the war, thus gained time to strengthen their position by 
earthworks; and the allies found themselves forced, with scanty 
preparations, to undertake a regular siege against an enemy whose force 
was numerically superior to their own. In the early days of the siege, 
indeed, the allied armies were twice in great peril. A formidable attack on 
the 20th October on the British position at Balaclava led to a series of 
encounters which displayed the bravery of British troops, but did not 


enhance the reputation of British commanders. A still more formidable 
sortie on the 5th of November was with difficulty repulsed at Inkerman. 
And the Russians soon afterwards found, in the climate of the country, a 
powerful ally. The allied armies, imperfectly organised, and badly equipped 
for such a campaign, suffered severely from the hardships of a Crimean 
winter. The whole expedition seemed likely to melt away from want and 
disease. 


palmerston’s ministry 


The terrible condition of the army, vividly described in the letters which the 
war correspondents of the newspapers sent home, aroused strong feelings of 
indignation in Great Britain. When parliament met, Mr. Roebuck gave 
notice that he would move for a committee of inquiry. Lord John Russell — 
who had already vainly urged in the cabinet that the duke of Newcastle 
should be superseded, and the conduct of the war intrusted to a stronger 
minister — resigned office. His resignation was followed by the defeat of 
the government, and Lord Aberdeen, thus driven from power, was 
succeeded by Lord Palmerston. In selecting him for the post, the queen 
undoubtedly placed her seal on the wish of the country to carry out the war 
to the bitter 
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end. But it so happened that the formation of a new ministry was 
accompanied by a fresh effort to make terms of peace. Before the change of 
administration a conference had been decided on, and Lord Palmerston 
intrusted its management to Lord John Russell. While the latter was on his 
way to Vienna an event occurred which seemed at first to facilitate his task. 


The czar, worn out with disappointment, suddenly died, and was succeeded 
by his son Alexander. Unfortunately the conference failed, and the war went 
on for another year. In September, 1855, the allied troops succeeded in 
obtaining possession of the southern side of Sebastopol, and the emperor of 
the French, satisfied with this partial success, or alarmed at the expense of 
the war, decided on withdrawing from the struggle. The attitude of 
Napoleon made the conclusion of peace only a question of time. In the 
beginning of 1856 a congress to discuss the terms was assembled at Paris; 
in February hostilities were suspended, and in April a treaty was concluded. 
The peace set back the boundaries of Russia from the Danube to the Pruth; 
it secured the free navigation of the first of these rivers ; it opened the Black 
Sea to the commercial navies of the world, closing it to vessels of war and 
forbidding the establishment of arsenals upon its shores. The last condition, 
to which Great Britain attached most importance, endured for about 
fourteen years. Peace without this provision could undoubtedly have been 
secured at Vienna, and the prolongation of the war from 1855 to 1856 only 
resulted in securing this arrangement for a little more than one decade.0 


CHAPTER V 


HALF A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
[1856-1900 A.D.] 


The Crimean War left other legacies behind it. The British government had 
for some time regarded with anxiety the gradual encroachments of Russia in 
central Asia. Russian diplomacy was exerting an increasing influence in 
Persia, and the latter had always coveted the city of Herat, which was 
popularly regarded as the gate of India. In 1856 the Persian government, 
believing that England had her hands fully occupied in the Crimea, seized 
Herat, and, in consequence, a fresh war — in which a British army under 
Sir James Outram rapidly secured a victory — broke out. The campaign, 
entered upon when parliament was not in session, was unpopular in the 
country. A grave constitutional question, which was ultimately settled by 
legislation, was raised as to the right of the government to undertake 
military operations beyond the boundaries of India without the consent of 
parliament. But the incidents of the Persian War were soon forgotten in the 
presence of a still graver crisis ; for in the following year, 1857, the country 
suddenly found itself involved in war with China, and face to face with one 
of the greatest dangers which it has ever encountered — the mutiny of the 
Sepoy army in India. The Chinese War arose from the seizure by the 
Chinese authorities of a small vessel, the Arrow, commanded by a British 
subject, and at one time holding a license (which, however, had expired at 
the time of the seizure) from the British superintendent at Hong-Kong, and 
the detention of her crew on the charge of piracy. Sir John Bowring, who 
represented Great Britain in China, failing to secure the reparation and 
apology which he demanded, directed the British admiral to bombard 
Canton. Lord Palmerston’s cabinet decided to approve and support Sir John 
Bowring’s vigorous action. Mr. 
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Cobden, however, brought forward a motion in the house of commons 
condemning these high-handed proceedings. He succeeded in securing the 
co-op- eration of his own friends, of Lord John Russell, and of other 
independent liberals, as well as of the conservative party, and in inflicting a 
signal defeat on the government. Lord Palmerston at once appealed from 
the house to the country. The constituencies, imperfectly acquainted with 
the technical issues involved in the dispute, rallied to the minister, who was 
upholding British interests. Lord Palmerston obtained a decisive victory, 
and returned to power apparently in irresistible strength. Lord Elgin had 
already been sent to China with a considerable force to support the demand 
for redress. On his way thither he learned that the British in India were 
reduced to the last extremities by the mutiny of the native army in Bengal, 
and, on the application of Lord Canning, the governor-general, he decided 
on diverting the troops, intended to bring the Chinese to reason, to the more 
pressing duty of saving India for the British crown. 


INDIAN MUTINY 


During the years which had followed the accession of the queen, the 
territories and responsibilities of the East India Company had been 
considerably enlarged by the annexation of Scinde by Lord Ellenborough, 
the conquest of the Punjab after two desperate military campaigns under 
Lord Dalhousie, the conquest of Pegu, and the annexation of Oudh. These 
great additions to the empire had naturally imposed an increased strain on 
the Indian troops, while the British garrison, instead of being augmented, 
had been depleted to meet the necessities of the Russian war. Several 
circumstances, moreover, tended to propagate disaffection in the Indian 
army. Indian troops operating outside the company’s dominions were 
granted increased allowances, but these were automatically reduced when 
conquest brought the provinces in which they were serving within the 
British pale. The Sepoys again had an ineradicable dislike to serve beyond 
the sea, and the invasion of Pegu necessitated their transport by water to the 


seat of war. Finally, the invention of a new rifle led to the introduction of a 
cartridge which, though it was officially denied at the moment, was in fact 
lubricated with a mixture of cow’s fat and lard. The Sepoys thought that 
their caste would be destroyed if they touched the fat of the sacred cow or 
unclean pig; they were even persuaded that the British government wished 
to destroy their caste in order to facilitate their conversion to Christianity. 
Isolated mutinies in Bengal were succeeded by much more serious events at 
Cawnpore in Oudh, and at Mecrut in the Northwest Provinces. From 
Meerut the mutineers, after some acts of outrage and murder, moved on 
Delhi, the capital of the old Mogul empire, which became the headquarters 
of the mutiny. In Oudh the native regiments placed themselves under a 
Mahratta chief, Nana Sahib, by whose orders the British in Cawnpore, 
including the women and children, were foully murdered. In the summer of 
1857 these events seemed to imperil British rule in India. In the autumn the 
courage of the troops and the arrival of reinforcements gradually restored 
the British cause. Delhi, after a memorable siege, was at last taken by a 
brilliant assault. Lucknow, where a small British garrison was besieged in 
the Residency, was twice relieved, once temporarily by Sir James Outram 
and General Havelock, and afterwards permanently by Sir Colin Campbell, 
who had been sent out from England to take the chief command. 
Subsequent military operations broke up the remnants of the revolt, and in 
the beginning of 1858 the authority of the queen was restored throughout 
India. The 
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mutiny, however, had impressed its lesson on the British people, and, as the 
first consequence, it was decided to transfer the government from the old 
East India Company to the crown. Lord Palmerston’s administration was 
defeated on another issue before it succeeded in carrying the measure which 
it introduced for the purpose, though Lord Derby’s second ministry, which 
succeeded it, was compelled to frame its proposals on somewhat similar 
lines. The home government of India was intrusted to a secretary of state, 
with a council to assist him; and though the numbers of the council have 


been reduced, the form of government which was then established has 
endured. 


ORSINI 


The cause which led to the second fall of Lord Palmerston was in one sense 
unexpected. Some Italian refugees living in London, of whom Orsini was 
the chief, formed a design to assassinate the emperor of the French. On the 
evening of 14th January, 1858, while the emperor, accompanied by the 
empress, was driving to the opera, these men threw some bombs under his 
carriage. The brutal attempt happily failed. Neither the emperor nor the 
empress was injured by the explosion, but the carriage in which they were 
driving was wrecked, and a large number of persons who happened to be in 
the street at the time were either killed or wounded. This horrible outrage 
naturally created indignation in France, and it unfortunately became plain 
that the conspiracy had been hatched in England and that the bombs had 
been manufactured in Birmingham. On these facts becoming known, Count 
Walewski, the chief of the French foreign office, who was united by ties of 
blood to the emperor, called on the British government to provide against 
the danger to which France was exposed. “Ought the right of asylum to 
protect such a state of things?” he asked. “Is hospitality due to assassins? 
Ought the British legislature to continue to favour their designs and their 
plans? And can it continue to shelter persons who by these flagrant acts 
place themselves beyond the pale of common rights?” Lord Clarendon, the 
head of the British foreign office, told the French ambassador, who read 
him this despatch, that “no consideration on earth would induce the British 
parliament to pass a measure for the extradition of political refugees,” but 
he added that it was a question whether the law was as complete and as 
stringent as it should be, and he stated that the government had already 
referred the whole subject to the law officers of the crown for their 
consideration. Having made these remarks, however, he judged it wise to 
refrain from giving any formal reply to Count Walewski’s despatch, and 
contented himself with privately communicating to the British ambassador 
in Paris the difficulties of the British government. After receiving the 
opinion of the law officers the cabinet decided to introduce a bill into 
parliament increasing in England the punishment for a conspiracy to 
commit a felony either within or without the United Kingdom. The first 


reading of this bill was passed by a considerable majority. But, before the 
bill came on for a second reading, the language which was being used in 
France created strong resentment in England. The regiments of the French 
army sent addresses to the emperor congratulating him on his escape and 
violently denouncing the British people. Some of these addresses, which 
were published in the Moniteur, spoke of London as “an assassins’ den,” 
and invited the emperor to give his troops the order to destroy it. Such 
language did not make it easier to alter the law in the manner desired by the 
government. The house of commons, reflecting the spirit of the country, 
blamed Lord Clarendon for neglecting to answer Count 
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Walewski’s despatch, and blamed Lord Palmerston for introducing a bill at 
French dictation. The feeling was so strong that, when the Conspiracy Bill 
came on for a second reading, an amendment hostile to the government was 
carried, and Lord Palmerston at once resigned. 


LORD DERBY’S SECOND MINISTRY (1858-1859 A.D.) 


For a second time Lord Derby undertook the difficult task of carrying on 
the work of government without the support of a majority of the house of 
commons. If the liberal party had been united his attempt would have failed 
immediately. In 1858, however, the liberal party had no cohesion. The wave 
of popularity which had carried Lord Palmerston to victory in 1857 had lost 
its strength. The radicals, who were slowly recovering the influence they 
had lost during the Crimean War, regarded even a conservative government 
as preferable to his return to power, while many liberals desired to intrust 
the fortunes of their party to the guidance of their former chief, Lord John 
Russell. It was obvious to most men that the dissensions thus visible in the 
liberal ranks could be more easily healed in the cold shade of the opposition 
benches than in the warmer sunlight of office. And therefore, though no one 
had much confidence in Lord Derby, or in the stability of his second 


administration, every one was disposed to acquiesce in its temporary 
occupation of office. 


Ministries which exist by sufferance are necessarily compelled to adapt 
their measures to the wishes of those who permit them to continue in power. 
The second ministry of Lord Derby experienced the truth of this rule. For 
some years a controversy had been conducted in the legislature in reference 
to the admission of the Jews to parliament. This dispute had been raised in 
1847 into a question of practical moment by the election of Baron 
Rothschild as representative of the city of London, and its importance had 
been empha-sized in 1851 by the return of another Jew, Alderman 
Salomons, for another constituency. The liberal party generally in the house 
of commons was in favour of such a modification of the oaths as would 
enable the Jews so elected to take their seats. The bulk of the conservative 
party, on the contrary, and the house of lords, were strenuously opposed to 
the change. Early in 1858 the house of commons, by an increased majority, 
passed a bill amending the oaths imposed by law on members of both 
houses, and directing the omission of the words “on the true faith of a 
Christian” from the oath of adjuration when it was taken by a Jew. If the 
conservatives had remained in opposition there can be little doubt that this 
bill would have shared the fate of its predecessors and have been rejected 
by the lords. The lord chancellor, indeed, in speaking upon the clause 
relieving the Jews, expressed a hope that the peers would not hesitate to 
pronounce that our “Lord is king, be the people never so impatient.” But 
some conservative peers realised the inconvenience of maintaining a 
conflict between the two houses when the conservatives were in power ; 
and Lord Lucan, who had commanded the cavalry in the Crimea, suggested 
as a compromise that either house should be authorised by resolution to 
determine the form of oath to be administered to its members. This solution 
was reluctantly accepted by Lord Derby, and Baron Rothschild was thus 
enabled to take the seat from which he had been so long excluded. Eight 
years afterwards parliament was induced to take a fresh step in advance. It 
imposed a new oath from which the words which disqualified the Jews 
were omitted. The door of the house of lords was thus thrown open, and 
Baron Rothschild, raised to the peerage, was enabled to take his seat in the 
upper chamber. 


becoming master of the city. He vanquished the Assyrians in battle ; but 
when he was engaged in the siege of Nineveh, he was surprised 


[1 Professor Sayce in the article “Babylonia and Assyria,” in the New 
Volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, says: “Under his 
[Asshurbanapal’s] successor, Asshur-etil-ilani, the Scythians penetrated into 
Assyria and made their way as far as the borders of Egypt. Calah was 
burned, though the strong walls of Nineveh protected the relics of the 
Assyrian army which had taken refuge behind them.” This occurred about 
626 b.c] 
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by an army of Scythians, commanded by Madzas, son of Protothyas.^ Hav- 
ing expelled the Cimmerians from Europe, the Scythians had found their 
way into Asia, and, continuing to pursue the fugitives, had arrived at the 
territories of the Medes. 


After possessing the dominion of Asia for a space of twenty-eight years, the 
Scythians lost all they had obtained, by their licentiousness and neglect. The 
extravagance of their public extortions could only be equalled by the 
rapacity with which they plundered individuals. At a feast, to which they 
were invited by Cyaxares and the Medes, the greater part of them were cut 
off when in a state of intoxication. The Medes thus recovered their 
possessions, and all their ancient importance ; after which they took 
Nineveh ; the particulars of which incident we shall hereafter relate. They, 
moreover, subdued the Assyrians, those only excepted which inhabited the 
Babylonian district. Cyaxares reigned forty years, and then died ; but in this 
period is to be included the time in which the Scythians possessed the 
empire. 


His son Astyages succeeded to the throne : he had a daughter whom he 
called Mandane ; she, in a dream, appeared to make so great a quantity of 
water, that not only his principal city, but all Asia, was overflowed. The 
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This question was not the only one on which a conservative government, 
without a majority at its back, was compelled to make concessions. For 
some years past a growing disposition had been displayed among the more 
earnest liberals to extend the provisions of the Reform Act of 1832. Lord 
John Russell’s ministry had been defeated in 1851 on a proposal of Mr. 
Locke King to place £10 householders in counties on the same footing as 
regards the franchise as £10 householders in towns, and Lord John himself 
in 1854 had actually introduced a new Reform Bill. After the general 
election of 1857 the demand for reform increased, and, in accepting office 
in 1858, Lord Derby thought it necessary to declare that, though he had 
maintained in opposition that the settlement of 1832, with all its anomalies, 
afforded adequate representation to all classes, the promises of previous 
governments and the expectations of the people imposed on him the duty of 
bringing forward legislation on the subject. The scheme which Lord 
Derby’s government adopted was peculiar. Its chief proposal was the 
extension of the county franchise to £10 householders. But it also proposed 
that persons possessing a 40s. freehold in a borough should in future have a 
vote in the borough in which their property was situated, and not in the 
county. The bill also conferred the franchise on holders of a certain amount 
of stock, on depositors in savings banks, on graduates of universities, and 
on other persons qualified by position or education. The defect of the bill 
was that it did nothing to meet the only real need of reform — the 
enfranchisement of a certain proportion of the working classes. On the 
contrary, in this respect it perpetuated the settlement of 1832. The £10 
householder was still to furnish the bulk of the electorate, and the ordinary 
working man could not afford to pay £10 a year for his house. While the 
larger proposals of the bill were thus open to grave objection, its subsidiary 
features provoked ridicule. The suggestions that votes should be conferred 
on graduates and stockholders were laughed at as “fancy franchises.” The 
bill, moreover, was not brought forward with the authority of a united 


cabinet. Two members of the government — Mr. Spencer Walpole and Mr. 
Henley — declined to be responsible for its provisions, and placed their 
resignations in Lord Derby’s hands. In Mr. Walpole’s judgment the bill was 
objectionable because it afforded no reasonable basis for a stable 
settlement. There was nothing in a £10 franchise which was capable of 
permanent defence, and if it was at once applied to counties as well as 
boroughs it would sooner or later be certain to be extended. He himself 
advocated with some force that it would be wiser and more popular to fix 
the county franchise at £20 and the borough franchise at £6 ratable value ; 
and he contended that such a settlement could be defended on the old 
principle that taxation and representation should go together, for £20 was 
the minimum rent at which the house tax commenced, and a ratable value 
of £6 was the point at which the householder could not compound to pay 
his rates through his landlord. Weakened by the defection of two of its more 
important members, the government had little chance of obtaining the 
acceptance of its scheme. An amendment of Lord John Russell, 
condemning its main provisions, was adopted in an unusually full house by 
a substantial majority, and the cabinet had no alternative but to resign or 
dissolve. It chose the latter course. The general election, which almost 
immediately took place, increased to some extent the strength of the 
conservative party. For the first time since their secession from Sir Robert 
Peel the conservatives commanded more than three hundred votes in the 
house of commons, but this increased strength was not sufficient 
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to insure them a majority. When the new parliament assembled, Lord 
Hartington, the eldest son of the duke of Devonshire, was put forward to 
propose a direct vote of want of confidence in the administration. It was 
carried by 323 votes to 310, and the second Derby administration came to 
an end. 


PALMERSTON’S SECOND MINISTRY (1859 A.D.) 


It was plain that the house of commons had withdrawn its support from 
Lord Derby, but it was not clear that any other leading politician would be 
able to form a government. The jealousies between Lord John Russell and 
Lord Palmerston still existed; the more extreme men, who were identified 
with the policy of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, had little confidence in either 
of these statesmen; and it was still uncertain whether the able group who 
had been the friends of Sir Robert Peel would finally grr.vitate to the 
conservative or to the liberal camp. The queen, on the advice of Lord 
Derby, endeavoured to solve the first of these difficulties by sending for 
Lord Granville, who led the liberal party in the lords, and authorising him to 
form a government which should combine, as far as possible, all the more 
prominent liberals. The attempt, however, failed, and the queen thereupon 
fell back upon Lord Palmerston. Lord John Russell agreed to accept office 
as foreign minister; Mr. Gladstone consented to take the chancellorship of 
the exchequer. Mr. Cobden was offered, but declined, the presidency of the 
board of trade ; and the post which he refused was conferred on a 
prominent, free-trader, who had associated himself with Mr. Cobden’s 
fortunes, Mr. Milner Gibson. Thus Lord Palmerston had succeeded in 
combining in one ministry the various representatives of political progress. 
He had secured the support of the Peelites, who had left him after the fall of 
Lord Aberdeen in 1855, and of the free-traders, who had done so much to 
defeat him in 1857 and 1858. His new administration was accordingly 
based on a broader bottom, and contained greater elements of strength than 
his former cabinet. And the country was requiring more stable government. 
The three first ministries of the queen had endured from the spring of 1835 
to the spring of 1852, or for very nearly seventeen years ; but the next seven 
years had seen the formation and dissolution of no less than four cabinets. It 
was felt that these frequent changes were unfortunate for the country, and 
every one was glad to welcome the advent of a government which seemed 
to promise greater permanence. That promise was fulfilled. The 
administration which Lord Palmerston succeeded in forming in 1859 
endured till his death in 1865, and with slight modifications, under its 
second chief Lord John (afterwards Earl) Russell, till the summer of 1866. 
It had thus a longer life than any cabinet which had governed England since 
the first Reform Act. But it owed its lasting character to the benevolence of 
its opponents rather than to the enthusiasm of its supporters. The 
conservatives learned to regard the veteran statesman, who had combined 


all sections of liberals under his banner, as the most powerful champion of 
conservative principles ; a virtual truce of parties was established during his 
continuance in office ; and, for the most part of his ministry, a tacit 
understanding existed that the minister, on his side, should pursue a 
conservative policy, and that the conservatives, on theirs, should abstain 
from any real attempt to oust him from power. Lord John Russell, indeed, 
was too earnest in his desire for reform to abstain from one serious effort to 
accomplish it. Early in 1860 he proposed, with the sanction of the cabinet, a 
measure providing for the extension of the county franchise to £10 
householders, of the borough franchise to £6 householders, and for a 
moderate redistribution of seats. 
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But the country, being in enjoyment of considerable prosperity, paid only a 
languid attention to the scheme; its indifference was reflected in the house; 
the conservatives were encouraged in their opposition by the lack of interest 
which the new bill excited, and the almost unconcealed dislike of the prime 
minister to its provisions. The bill, thus steadily opposed, and half-heartedly 
supported, made only slow progress; and at last it was withdrawn by its 
author. He did not again attempt during Lord Palmerston’s life to re- 
introduce the subject. Absorbed in the work of the foreign office, which at 
this time was abnormally active, he refrained from pressing home the 
arguments for internal reform. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Budgets 


In one important department, however, the ministry departed from the 
conservative policy it pursued in other matters. Mr. Gladstone signalised his 
return to the exchequer by introducing a series of budgets which excited 
keen opposition at the time, but in the result largely added to the prosperity 
of the country. The first of these great budgets, in 1860, was partly inspired 
by the necessity of adapting the fiscal system to meet the requirements of a 
commercial treaty which, mainly through Mr. Cobden’s exertions, had been 


concluded with the emperor of the French. The treaty bound France to 
reduce her duties on English coal and iron, and on many manufactured 
articles; while, in return, Great Britain undertook to sweep away the duties 
on all manufactured goods, and largely to reduce those on French wines. 
But Mr. Gladstone was not content with these great alterations, which 
involved a loss of nearly £1,200,000 a year to the exchequer; he voluntarily 
undertook to sacrifice another million on what he called a supplemental 
measure of customs reform. He proposed to repeal the duties on paper, by 
which means he hoped to increase the opportunities of providing cheap 
literature for the people. The budget of 1860 produced a protracted 
controversy. The French Treaty excited more criticism than enthusiasm on 
both sides of the channel. In France the manufacturers complained that they 
would be unable to stand against the competition of English goods. In 
England many people thought that Great Britain was wasting her resources 
and risking her supremacy by giving the French increased facilities for 
taking her iron, coal, and machinery, and that no adequate advantage could 
result from the greater consumption of cheap claret. But the criticism which 
the French Treaty aroused was drowned in the clamour which was created 
by the proposed repeal of the paper duties. The manufacture of paper was 
declared to be a struggling industry, which would be destroyed by the 
withdrawal of protection. The dissemination of cheap literature, and the 
multiplication of cheap newspapers, could not compensate the nation for the 
ruin of an important trade. If money could be spared, moreover, for the 
remission of taxation, the paper duties were much less oppressive than 
those on some other articles. The tax on tea, for example, which had been 
raised during the late war to no less than Is. 5rf. a lb, was much more 
injurious; and it would be far wiser — so it was contended — to reduce the 
duty on tea than to abandon the duties on paper. 


Paper Duties Repealed 


Notwithstanding the opposition which the Paper Duties Bill undoubtedly 
excited, the proposal was carried in the commons; it was, however, thrown 
out in the lords, and its rejection led to a crisis which seemed at one time to 
threaten the good relations between the two houses of parliament. It was 
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argued that if the lords had the right to reject a measure remitting existing 
duties, they had in effect the right of imposing taxation, since there was no 
material difference between the adoption of a new tax and the continuance 
of an old one which the commons had determined to repeal. Lord 
Palmerston, however, with some tact postponed the controversy for the time 
by obtaining the appointment of committees to search for precedents; and, 
after the report of the committee, he moved a series of resolutions affirming 
the right of the commons to grant aids and supplies as their exclusive 
privilege, stating that the occasional rejection of financial measures by the 
lords had always been regarded with peculiar jealousy, but declaring that 
the commons had the remedy in their own hands by so framing bills of 
supply as to secure their acceptance. In accordance with this suggestion the 
commons in the following year again resolved to repeal the paper duties ; 
but, instead of embodying their decision in a separate bill, they included it, 
in the same measure which dealt with all the financial arrangements of the 
year, and thus drew on the lords the responsibility of either accepting the 
proposal, or of paralysing the whole machinery of administration by 
depriving the crown of the supplies which were required for the public 
services. The lords were not prepared to risk this result, and they 
accordingly accepted a reform which they could no longer resist, and the 
bill became law. 


In order to enable him to accomplish these great changes, Mr. Gladstone 
temporarily raised the income tax, which he found at 9d. in the pound, to 
KM. But the result of his reforms was so marked that he was speedily able 
to reduce it. The revenue increased by leaps and bounds, and the income tax 
was gradually reduced till it stood at Ad. in the closing years of the 
administration. 


During the same period the duty on tea was reduced from Is. bd. to 6d. in 
the pound; and the national debt was diminished from rather more than 
£800,000,000 to rather less than £780,000,000, the charge for the debt 
declining mainly through the falling in of the long annuities, by some 
£2,600,000 a year. With the possible exception of Sir Robert Peel’s term of 


office, no previous period of British history had been memorable for a 
series of more remarkable financial reforms. Their success redeemed the 
character of the administration. The liberals, who complained that their 
leaders were pursuing a conservative policy, could at least console 
themselves by the reflection that the chancellor of the exchequer was 
introducing satisfactory budgets. The language, moreover, which Mr. 
Gladstone was holding on other subjects encouraged the more advanced 
liberals to expect that he would ultimately place himself at the head of the 
party of progress. This expectation was the more remarkable because Mr. 
Gladstone was the representative in the cabinet of the old conservative party 
which Sir Robert Peel had led to victory. As lately as 1858 he had 
reluctantly refused to serve under Lord Derby; he was still a member of the 
Carlton Club ; he sat for the University of Oxford ; and on many questions 
he displayed a constant sympathy with conservative traditions. Yet, on all 
the chief domestic questions which came before parliament in Lord 
Palmerston’s second administration, Mr. Gladstone almost invariably took a 
more liberal view than his chief. It was understood, indeed, that the 
relations between the two men were not always harmonious; that Lord 
Palmerston disapproved the resolute conduct of Mr. Gladstone, and that Mr. 
Gladstone deplored the conservative tendencies of Lord Palmerston. It was 
believed that Mr. Gladstone on more than one occasion desired to escape 
from a position which he disliked by resigning office, and that the 
resignation was only averted through a consciousness that the ministry 
could not afford to lose its most eloguent member. 
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China War (1859-1860 A.D.) 

While on domestic matters other than those affecting finance the liberal 


ministry was pursuing a conservative policy, its members were actively 
engaged on, and the attention of the public was keenly directed to, affairs 


abroad. For the period was one of foreign unrest, and the wars which were 
then waged have left an enduring mark on the map of the world, and have 
affected the position of the Anglo-Saxon race for all time. In the far East, 
the operations which it had been decided to undertake in China were 
necessarily postponed on account of the diversion of the forces, intended to 
exact redress at Peking, to the suppression of mutiny in India. It was only 
late in 1858 that Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, the French plenipotentiary (for 
France joined England in securing simultaneous redress for grievances of 
her own), were enabled to obtain suitable reparation. It was arranged that 
the treaty, which was then provisionally concluded at Tientsin, should be 
ratified at Pe-king in the following year; and in June, 1859, Mr. Bruce, Lord 
Elgin’s brother, who had been appointed plenipotentiary, attempted to 
proceed up the Peiho with the object of securing its ratification. The allied 
squadron, however, was stopped by the forts at the mouth of the Peiho,1 
which fired on the vessels; a landing party, which was disembarked to storm 
the forts met with a disastrous check, and the squadron had to retire with an 
acknowledged loss of three gunboats and 400 men. This reverse 
necessitated fresh operations, and in 1860 Lord Elgin and Baron Gros were 
directed to return to China, and, at the head of an adequate force, were 
instructed to exact an apology for the attack on the allied fleets, the 
ratification and execution of the Treaty of Tientsin, and the payment of an 
indemnity for the expenses of the war. 


The weakness of the Chinese Empire was not appreciated at that time ; the 
unfortunate incident on the Peiho in the previous summer had created an 
exaggerated impression of the strength of the Chinese arms, and some 
natural anxiety was felt for the success of the expedition. But the allied 
armies met with no serious resistance. The Chinese, indeed, endeavoured to 
delay their progress by negotiation rather than by force; and they succeeded 
in treacherously arresting some distinguished persons who had been sent 
into the Chinese lines to negotiate. But by the middle of October the 
Chinese army was decisively defeated; Peking was occupied; those British 
and French prisoners who had not succumbed to the hardships of their 
confinement were liberated; Lord Elgin determined on teaching the rulers 
of China a lesson by the destruction of the summer palace;’ and the Chinese 
government was compelled to submit to the terms of the allies, and to ratify 
the Treaty of Tientsin. There is no doubt that these operations helped to 


open the Chinese markets to British trade; but incidentally, by regulating 
the emigration of Chinese coolies, they had the unforeseen effect of 
exposing the industrial markets of the world to the serious competition of 
cheap “yellow” labour. A distinguished foreign statesman observed that 
Lord Palmerston had made a mistake. He thought that he had opened China 
to Europe; instead, he had let out the Chinese. It was perhaps a happier 
result of the war that it tended to the continuance of the Anglo-French 
alliance. French and British troops had again co-operated in a joint 
enterprise, and had shared the dangers and successes of a campaign. 


P Also known as the Taku forts. | 


fs Much oriental treasure — rare vases, jewels, and curiosities — was 
earned off as loot by the French. ] 
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Unification of Italy 


War was not confined to China. In the beginning of 1859 diplomatists were 
alarmed at the language addressed by the emperor of the French to the 
Austrian ambassador at Paris, which seemed to breathe the menace of a 
rupture. Notwithstanding the exertions which Great Britain made to avert 
hostilities, the provocation of Count Cavour induced Austria to declare war 
against Piedmont, and Napoleon thereupon moved to the support of his ally, 
promising to free Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic. As a matter of fact, the 
attitude of northern Germany, which was massing troops on the Rhine, and 
the defenceless condition of France, which was drained of soldiers for the 
Italian campaign, induced the emperor to halt before he had carried out his 
purpose, and terms of peace were hastily concerted at Villafranca, and were 
afterwards confirmed at Zurich, by which Lombardy was given to 
Piedmont, while Austria was left in possession of Venice and the 
Quadrilateral, and central Italy was restored to its former rulers. The refusal 
of the Italians to take back the Austrian grand dukes made the execution of 


these arrangements impracticable. Napoleon, indeed, used his influence to 
carry them into effect; but Lord John Russell, who was now in charge of the 
British foreign office, and who had Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone on 
his side in the cabinet, gave a vigorous support to the claim of the Italians 
that their country should be allowed to regulate her own affairs. The French 
emperor had ultimately to yield to the determination of the inhabitants of 
central Italy, when it was backed by the arguments of the British foreign 
office, and Tuscany, Modena, Parma, as well as a portion of the States of 
the Church, were united to Piedmont. There was no doubt that through the 
whole of the negotiations the Italians were largely indebted to the labours of 
Lord John Russell. They recognised that they owed more to the moral 
support of England than to the armed assistance of France. The French 
emperor, moreover, took a step which lost him the sympathy of many 
Italians. Before the war he had arranged with Count Cavour that France 
should receive, as the price of her aid, the duchy of Savoy and the county of 
Nice. 


After Villafranca, the emperor, frankly recognising that he had only half 
kept his promise, consented to waive his claim to these provinces. But, 
when he found himself unable to resist the annexation of central Italy to 
Piedmont, he reverted to the old arrangement. The formation of a strong 
Pied-montese kingdom, with the spoliation of the papal dominion, was 
unpopular in France; and he thought — perhaps naturally — that he must 
have something to show his people in return for sacrifices which had cost 
him the lives of 50,000 French soldiers, and concessions which the whole 
Catholic party in France resented. Count Cavour consented to pay the price 
which Napoleon thus exacted, and the frontier of France was accordingly 
extended to the Alps. But it is very doubtful whether Napoleon did not lose 
more than he gained by this addition to his territory. It certainly cost him the 
active friendship of Great Britain. The Anglo-French alliance had been 
already strained by the language of the French colonels in 1858 and the 
Franco-Austrian War of 1859; it never fully recovered from the shock 
which it received by the evidence, which the annexation of Savoy and Nice 
gave, of the ambition of the French emperor. The British people gave way 
to what Mr. Cobden called the last of the three panics. Lord Palmerston 
proposed and carried the provision of a large sum of money for the 


purport of this vision, when explained in each particular by the magi, the 
usual interpreters, terrified him exceedingly. Under this impression, he 
refused to marry his daughter, when she arrived at a suitable age, to any 
Mede whose rank justified pretensions to her. He chose rather to give her to 
Cambyses, a Persian, of a respectable family, but of a pacific disposition, 
though inferior in his estimation to the lowest of the Medes. 


The first year after the marriage of his daughter, Astyages saw another 
vision. A vine appeared to spring from the womb of Mandane, which over- 
spread all Asia. Upon this occasion also he consulted his interpreters : the 
result was, that he sent for his daughter from Persia, when the time of her 
delivery approached. On her arrival, he kept a strict watch over her, 
intending to destroy her child. The magi had declared the vision to intimate 
that the child of his daughter should suj^plant him on his throne. Astyages, 
to guard against this, as soon as Cyrus was born, sent for Harpagus, a 
person whose intimacy he used, upon whose confidence he depended, and 
who indeed had the management of all his affairs. He addressed him as 
follows : ” Harpagus, I am about to use you in a business, in which if you 
either abuse my confidence, or employ others to do what I am anxious you 
should do yourself, you will infallibly lament the consequence. You must 
take the boy of whom Mandane has been delivered, remove him to your 
own house, and put him to death : you will afterwards bury him as you shall 
think proper.” ” Sir,” he replied, ” you have hitherto never had occasion to 
censure my conduct ; neither shall my future behaviour give you cause of 
offence : if the accomplishment of this matter be essential to your peace, it 
becomes me to be faithful and obedient.” 6 


According to Herodotus, Harpagus realising that as Astyages had no son, 
Cyrus was his sole male descendant, was fearful of Mandane’s vengeance 
when the king should be dead. So, resolved not to have the child’s blood on 
his hands he gave him to a herdsman, Mithridates by name, with the 
injunction that young Cyrus be exposed to the wild beasts in an 
unfrequented part of the mountains among which the herdsman lived. Now 
it so happened that the wife of Mithridates had the day before been 
delivered of a 


fortification of the coasts; and the volunteer movement, which had its origin 
in 1859, received a remarkable stimulus in 
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1860. In this year the course of events in Italy emphasised the differences 
between the policy of Great Britain and that of France. Garibaldi, with a 
thousand followers, made his famous descent on the coast of Sicily. After 
making himself master of that island, he crossed over to the mainland, 
drove the king of Naples out of his capital, and forced him to take refuge in 
Gaeta. In France these events were regarded with dismay. The emperor 
wished to stop Garibaldi’s passage across the strait, and stationed his fleet at 
Gaeta to protect the king of Naples. Lord John Russell, on the contrary, 
welcomed Garibaldi’s success with enthusiasm. He declined to intervene in 
the affairs of Italy by confining the great liberator to Sicily; he protested 
against the presence of the French fleet at Gaeta; and when other foreign 
nations denounced the conduct of Piedmont, he defended it by quoting 
Vattel and citing the example of William III. When, finally, Italian troops 
entered the dominions of the pope, France withdrew her ambassador from 
the court of Turin and England under Lord John Russell’s advice at once 
recognised the new kingdom of Italy. 


Schleswg-Holstein Question 


In these great events — for the union of Italy was the greatest fact which 
had been accomplished in Europe since the fall of the first Napoleon — the 
British ministry had undoubtedly acquired credit. It was everywhere felt 
that the new kingdom owed much to the moral support which had been 
steadily and consistently given to it by Great Britain. Soon afterwards, 
however, in the autumn of 1863, the death of the king of Denmark led to a 
new revolution in the north of Europe, in which Lord Palmerston’s 
government displayed less resolution and lost much of the prestige which it 
had acquired by its Italian policy. The duchies of Schleswig and Holstein 
had been for centuries united to the kingdom of Denmark by the golden link 


of the crown; in other respects they had been organically kept distinct, 
while one of them — Holstein — was a member of the German 
confederation. The succession to the crown of Denmark, however, was 
different from that in the duchies. In Denmark the crown could descend, as 
it descends in Great Britain, through females. In the duchies the descent 
was confined to the male line; and, as Frederick VII, who ascended the 
Danish throne in 1848, had no direct issue, the next heir to the crown of 
Denmark under this rule was Prince Christian of Gli’icksburg, afterwards 
king; the next heir to the duchies being the duke of Augustenburg. In 1850 
an arrangement had been made to prevent the separation of the duchies 
from the kingdom. As a result of a conference held in London, the duke of 
Augustenburg was induced to renounce his claim on the receipt of a large 
sum of money. Most of the great powers of Europe were parties to this plan. 
But the German confederation was not represented at the conference, and 
was not therefore committed to its conclusions. During the reign of 
Frederick VII the Danish government endeavoured to cement the alliance 
between the duchies and the kingdom, and specially to separate the interests 
of Schleswig, which was largely Danish in its sympathies, from those of 
Holstein, which was almost exclusively Ger-man. With this object, in the 
last year of his life, Frederick VII granted Holstein autonomous institutions, 
and bound Schleswig more closely to the Danish monarchy. The new King 
Christian IN confirmed this arrangement. The German diet at Frankfort at 
once protested against it. Following up words with acts it decided on 
occupying Holstein, and it delegated the duty of carrying out its order to 
Hanover and Saxony. 
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While federal execution was taking place, the duke of Augustenburg — 
regardless of the arrangements to which he had consented — delegated his 
rights in the duchies to his son, who formally claimed the succession. So far 
the situation, which was serious enough, had been largely dependent on the 
action of Germany. In the closing days of 1863 it passed mainly into the 
control of the two chief German powers. In Prussia Bismarck had lately 


become prime minister, and was animated by ambitious projects for his 
country’s aggrandisement. Austria, afraid of losing her influence in 
Germany, followed the lead of Prussia, and the two powers required 
Denmark to cancel the arrangements which Frederick VII had made, and 
which Christian IX had confirmed, threatening in case of refusal to follow 
up the occupation of Holstein by that of Schleswig. As the Danes gave only 
a provisional assent to the demand, Prussian and Austrian troops entered 
Schleswig. These events created much excitement in England. The great 
majority of the British peo-ple, who imperfectly understood the merits of 
the case, were unanimous in their desire to support Denmark by arms. Their 
wish had been accentuated by the circumstance that the marriage in the 
previous spring of the prince of Wales to the daughter of the new king of 
Denmark had given them an almost personal interest in the struggle. Lord 
Palmerston had publicly expressed the views of the people by declaring 
that, if Denmark were attacked, her assailants would not have to deal with 
Denmark alone. The language of the pub-lic press and of Englishmen 
visiting Denmark confirmed the impression which the words of the prime 
minister had produced ; and there is unfortunately no doubt that Denmark 
was encouraged to resist her powerful opponents by the belief, which she 
was thus almost authorised in entertaining, that she could reckon in the hour 
of her danger on the active assistance of the United Kingdom. 


If Lord Palmerston had been supported by his cabinet, or if he had been a 
younger man, he might possibly, in 1864, have made good the words which 
he had rashly uttered in 1863. But the queen, who, it is fair to add, 
understood the movement which was tending to German unity much better 
than most of her advisers, was averse from war. A large section of the 
cabinet shared the queen’s hesitation, and Lord Palmerston — with the 
weight of nearly eighty summers upon him — was not strong enough to 
enforce his will against both his sovereign and his colleagues. He made 
some attempt to ascertain whether the emperor of the French would support 
him if he went to war. But he found that the emperor had not much fancy 
for a struggle which would have restored Holstein to Denmark; and that, if 
he went to war at all, his chief object would be the liberation of Venice and 
the rectification of his own frontiers. Even Lord Palmerston shrank from 
entering on a campaign which would have involved all Europe in 
conflagration, and would have unsettled the boundaries of most continental 


nations; and the British government endeavoured thenceforward to stop 
hostilities by referring the question immediately in dispute to a conference 
in London. The labours of the conference proved abortive. Its members 
were unable to agree upon any methods of settlement, and the war went on. 
Denmark, naturally unable to grapple with her powerful antagonist, was 
forced to yield, and the two duchies, which were the subject of the dispute, 
were taken from her. 


The full consequences of this struggle were not visible at the time. It was 
impossible to foresee that it was the first step which was to carry Prussia 
forward, under her ambitious minister, to a position of acknowledged 
supremacy on the Continent. But the results to Great Britain were plain 
enough. She had been mighty in words and weak in deeds. It was no doubt 
open to her to 
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contend, as perhaps most wise people consider, that the cause of Denmark 
was not of sufficient importance to justify her in going to war. But it was 
not open to her to encourage a weak power to resist, and then desert her in 
the hour of her necessity. Lord Palmerston should not have used the 
language which he employed in 1863, if he had not decided that his brave 
words would be followed by brave action. His conduct lowered the prestige 
of Great Britain at least as much as his Italian policy had raised it. 
Continental statesmen thenceforward assumed that Great Britain, however 
much she might protest, would not resort to arms, and the influence of 
England suffered, as it was bound to suffer, in consequence. 


American Civil War 


Meanwhile, in this period of warfare, another struggle was being fought out 
on a still greater scale in North America. The election of Abraham Lincoln 
to the presidency of the United States emphasised the fact that the majority 
of the inhabitants of the northern states were opposed to the continuance of 


slavery; and, in the beginning of 18(31, several of the southern states 
formally seceded from the Union. A steamer sent by the Federal 
government with reinforcements to Fort Sumter was fired upon, and both 
parties made preparations for the civil war which was apparently inevitable. 
On the one side the Confederate States — as the seceding states were called 
— were animated by a resolution to protect their property. On the other side 
the “conscience” of the North was excited by a passionate desire to wipe 
out the blot of slavery. Thus both parties were affected by some of the most 
powerful considerations which can influence mankind, while the North 
were further actuated by the natural incentive to preserve the Union, which 
was threatened with disruption. The progress of the great struggle was 
watched with painful attention in England. The most important 
manufacturing interest in England was paralysed by the loss of the raw 
cotton, which was obtained almost exclusively from the United States, and 
tens of thousands of work-people were thrown out of employment. The 
distress which resulted naturally created a strong feeling in favour of 
intervention, which might terminate the war and open the Southern ports to 
British commerce; and the initial successes which the Confederates secured 
seemed to afford some justification for such a proceeding. In the course of 
1862 indeed, when the Confederate armies had secured many victories, Mr. 
Gladstone, speaking at Newcastle, used the famous expression that 
President Jefferson Davis had “made a nation”; and Lord Palmerston’s 
language in the house of commons — while opposing a motion for the 
recognition of the South — induced the impression that his thoughts were 
tending in the same direction as Mr. Gladstone’s. The emperor Napoleon, in 
July of the same year, confidentially asked the British minister whether the 
moment had not come for recognising the South; and in the following 
September Lord Palmerston was himself disposed in concert with France to 
offer to mediate on the basis of separation. Soon afterwards, however, the 
growing exhaustion of the South improved the prospects of the Northern 
States; an increasing number of persons in Great Britain objected to 
interfere in the interests of slavery; anil the combatants were allowed to 
fight out their quarrel without the interference of Europe. 


At the beginning of the war, Lord John Russell (who was made a peer as 
Earl Russell in 1861) acknowledged the Souther States as belligerents. His 


decision caused some ill-feeling at Washington; but it was inevitable. For 
the North had proclaimed a blockade of the Southern ports; and it would 
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have been both inconvenient and unfair if Lord Russell had decided to 
recognise the blockade and had refused to acknowledge the belligerent 
rights of the Southern States. Lord Russell’s decision, however, seemed to 
indicate some latent sympathy for the Southern cause ; and the irritation 
which was felt in the North was increased by the news that the Southern 
States were accrediting two gentlemen to represent them at Paris and at 
London. These emissaries, Messrs. Mason and Slidell, succeeded in running 
the blockade and in reaching Cuba, where they embarked on the Trent, a 
British mail steamer sailing for England. On her passage home the Trent 
was stopped by the Federal steamer San Jacinto; she was boarded, and 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell were arrested. There was no doubt that the 
captain of the Sail Jacinto had acted irregularly. While he had the right to 
stop the Trent, examine the mails, and, if he found despatches for the enemy 
among them, carry the vessel into an American port for adjudication, he had 
no authority to board the vessel and arrest two of her passengers. “The 
British government,” to use its own language, ” could not allow such an 
affront to the national honour to pass without due reparation.” They decided 
on sending what practically amounted to an ultimatum to the Federal 
government, calling upon it to liberate the prisoners and to make a suitable 
apology. The presentation of this ultimatum, which was accompanied by the 
despatch of troops to Canada, was very nearly provoking war with the 
United States. If, indeed, the ultimatum had been presented in the form in 
which it was originally framed, war might have ensued. But at the prince 
consort’s suggestion its language was considerably modified, and the 
responsibility for the outrage was thrown on the officer who committed it, 
and not on the government of the republic. It ought not to be forgotten that 
this important modification was the last service rendered to his adopted 
country by the prince consort before his fatal illness. He died before the 
answer to the despatch was received; and his death deprived the queen of an 


adviser who had stood by her side since the earlier days of her reign, and 
who, by his prudence and conduct, had done much to raise the tone of the 
court and the influence of the crown. Happily for the future of the world, 
the government of the United States felt itself able to accept the despatch 
which had been thus addressed to it, and to give the reparation which was 
demanded; and the danger of war between the two great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race was averted. But, in the following summer, a new event 
excited fresh animosities, and aroused a controversy which endured for the 
best part of ten years. 


The Confederates, naturally anxious to harass the commerce of their 
enemies, endeavoured from the commencement of hostilities to purchase 
armed cruisers from builders of neutral nations. In June, 1862, the 
American minister in London drew Lord Russell’s attention to the fact that 
a vessel, lately launched at Messrs. Laird’s yard at Birkenhead, was 
obviously intended to be employed as a Confederate cruiser. The solicitor to 
the commissioners of customs, however, considered that no facts had been 
revealed to authorise the detention of the vessel, and this opinion was 
reported in the beginning of July to the American minister, Mr. Adams. He 
thereupon supplied the government with additional facts, and at the same 
time furnished them with the opinion of an eminent English lawyer, Mr. 
Collier (afterwards Lord Monks-well), to the effect that “it would be 
difficult to make out a stronger case of infringement of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, which if not enforced on this occasion is little better than a 
dead letter.” These facts and this opinion were at once sent to the law 
officers. They reached the queen’s advocate on Saturday, the 20th July; but, 
by an unfortunate mischance, the queen’s 
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advocate had just been wholly incapacitated by a distressing illness; and the 
papers, in consequence, did not reach the attorney-and solicitor-general till 
the evening of the following Monday, when they at once advised the 
government to detain the vessel. Lord Russell thereupon sent orders to 


Liverpool for her detention. In the mean while the vessel — probably aware 
of the necessity for haste — had put to sea, and had commenced the career 
which made her famous as the Alabama. Ministers might even then have 
taken steps to stop the vessel by directing her detention in any British port 
to which she resorted for supplies. The cabinet, however, shrank from this 
course. The Alabama was allowed to prey on Federal commerce, and 
undoubtedly inflicted a vast amount of injury on the trade of the United 
States. In the autumn of 1862 Mr. Adams demanded redress for the injuries 
which had thus been sustained, and this demand was repeated for many 
years in stronger and stronger language. At last, in 1871, long after Lord 
Palmerston’s death and Lord Russell’s retirement, a joint commission was 
appointed to examine into the many cases of dispute which had arisen 
between the United States and Great Britain. The commissioners agreed 
upon three rules by which they thought neutrals should in future be bound, 
and recommended that they should be given a retrospective effect. They 
decided also that the claims which had arisen out of the depredations of the 
Alabama should be referred to arbitration. In the course of 1872 the 
arbitrators met at Geneva, Their finding was adverse to Great Britain, which 
was condemned to pay a large sum of money — more than £3,000,000 — 
as compensation. A period of exceptional prosperity, which largely 
increased the revenue, enabled a chancellor of the exchequer to boast that 
the country had drunk itself out of the Alabama difficulty. 


lord russell’s second ministry 


In October, 1865, Lord Palmerston’s rule, which had been characterised by 
six years of political inaction at home and by constant disturbance abroad, 
was terminated by his death. The ministry, which had suffered many losses 
from death during its duration, was temporarily reconstructed under Lord 
Russell; and the new minister at once decided to put an end to the period of 
internal stagnation, which had lasted so long, by the introduction of a new 
Reform bill. Accordingly, in March, 1866, Mr. Gladstone, who now led the 
house of commons, introduced a measure which proposed to extend the 
county franchise to £14 and the borough franchise to £7 householders. The 
bill did not create much enthusiasm among liberals, and it was naturally 
opposed by the conservatives, who were reinforced by a large section of 
moderate liberals, nicknamed, in consequence of a phrase in one of Mr. 


Bright ‘s speeches, Adullamites. After many debates, in which the 
commons showed little disposition to give the ministry any effective 
support, an amendment was carried by Lord Dunkellin, the eldest son of 
Lord Clanricarde, basing the borough franchise on rating instead of rental. 
The cabinet, recognising from the division that the control of the house had 
passed out of its hands, resigned office, and the queen was compelled to 
intrust Lord Derby with the task of forming a new administration. 


For the third time in his career Lord Derby undertook the formidable task of 
conducting the government of the country with only a minority of the house 
of commons to support him. The moment at which he made this third 
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attempt was one of unusual anxiety. Abroad, the almost simultaneous 
outbreak of war between Prussia and Austria was destined to affect the 
whole aspect of continental politics. At home, a terrible murrain had fallen 
on the cattle, inflicting ruin on the agricultural interest; a grave commercial 
crisis was creating alarm in the city of London, and, in its consequences, 
injuring the interests of labour; while the working classes, at last roused 
from their long indifference, and angry at the rejection of Lord Russell’s 
bill, were assembling in their tens of thousands to demand reform. The 
cabinet determined to prohibit a meeting which the Reform League decided 
to hold in Hyde Park on the 23rd of July, and closed the gates of the park on 
the people. But the mob, converging on the park in thousands, surged round 
the railings, which a little inquiry might have shown were too weak to resist 
any real pressure. Either accidentally or intentionally, the railings were 
overturned in one place, and the people, perceiving their opportunity, at 
once threw them down round the whole circuit of the park. Few acts in 
Queen Victoria’s reign were attended with greater consequences. For the 
riot in Hyde Park led almost directly to a new reform act, and to the transfer 
of power from the middle classes to the masses of the people. 


Reform (1867 A. D.) 


Yet, though the new government found it necessary to introduce a reform 
bill, a wide difference of opinion existed in the cabinet as to the form which 
the measure should take. Several of its members were in favour of 
assimilating the borough franchise to that in force in municipal elections, 
and practically conferring a vote on every householder who had three years’ 
residence in the constituency. General Peel, however — Sir Robert Peel’s 
brother — who held the seals of the war office, objected to this extension; 
and the cabinet ultimately decided on evading the difficulty by bringing 
forward a series of resolutions on which a scheme of reform might 
ultimately be based. Their success in 1858, in dealing with the government 
of India in this way, commended the decision to the acceptance of the 
cabinet. But it was soon apparent that the house of commons required a 
definite scheme, and that it would not seriously consider a set of abstract 
resolutions which committed no one to any distinct plan. Hence on the 23rd 
of February, 1867, the cabinet decided on withdrawing its resolutions and 
reverting to its original bill. On the following day Lord Cranborne — better 
known afterwards as Lord Salisbury— discovered that the bill had more 
democratic tendencies than he had originally supposed, and refused to be a 
party to it. On Monday, the 25th, the cabinet again met to consider the new 
difficulty which had thus arisen; and it decided (as was said afterwards by 
Sir John Pakington) in ten minutes to substitute for the scheme a mild 
measure extending the borough franchise to houses rated at £6 a year, and 
conferring the county franchise on £20 householders. The bill, it was soon 
obvious, would be acceptable to no one; and the government again fell back 
on its original proposal. Three members of the cabinet, however, Lord 
Cranborne, Lord Carnarvon, and General Peel, refused to be parties to the 
measure, and resigned office, the government being necessarily weakened 
by these defections. In the large scheme which the cabinet had now adopted 
the borough franchise was conferred on all householders rated to the relief 
of the poor, who had for two years occupied the houses which gave them 
the qualification; the county franchise was given to the occupiers of all 
houses rated at £15 a year or upwards. But it was proposed that these 
extensions should be accompanied by an educational fran-634 ENGLAND 
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[> Of course since the Scythians themselves were besieging Nineveh, this 
could not be. But it is easy to see hovsr the application of one name to 
another people could have been responsible for Herodotus’ words. | 
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still-born child, and when the woman saw the beautiful infant and knew its 
origin, she proijosed that her own dead child be exposed on the mountain, 
and that she keep the one put into her husband’s hands for destruction. 
Mithridates approved. His own child, ” dressed in the other’s costly 
clothing, was exposed on a desert mountain.” Proof of this was brought to 
Harpagus, and then ” the herdsman’s child was interred : the other, who was 
afterwards called Cyrus, was brought up carefully by the wife of the 
herdsman and called by some other name.” 


When the boy was ten years old Astyages suspected the deceit that had been 
practised upon him. Chance threw the child and his foster-father in the 
king’s way, and a confession was wrung from the terrified Mithridates. 
Harpagus was sent for, who told what he believed to be the truth. The 
sequel had best be told in the language of Herodotus.” 


Harpagus related the fact without pre-varication ; but Astyages, dissembling 
the anger which he really felt, informed him of the confession of the 
herdsman ; and finished his narration in these words, ” The child is alive, 
and all is well : I was much afflicted concerning the fate of the boy, and but 
ill could bear the reproaches of my daughter. But as the matter has turned 
out well, you must send your son to our young stranger, and attend me 
yourself at supper. I have determined, in gratitude for the child’s 
preservation, to celebrate a festival in honour of those deities who 
interposed to save him.” 


Harpagus, on hearing this, made his obei-sance to the king, and returned 
cheerfully to his house, hajipy in the reflection that he was not only not 
punished for his disobedience, but honoured by an invitation to the royal 
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chise, and a franchise conferred on persons who had paid twenty shillings in 
assessed taxes or income tax; the tax-payers who had gained a vote in this 
way being given a second vote in respect of the property which they 
occupied. In the course of the discussion on the bill in the house of 
commons, the securities on which its authors had relied to enable them to 
stem the tide of democracy were, chiefly through Mr. Gladstone’s exertions, 
swept away. The dual vote was abandoned, direct payment of rates was 
surrendered, the county franchise was extended to £12 householders, and 
the redistribution of seats was largely increased. The bill, in the shape in 
which it had been introduced, had been surrounded with safeguards to 
property. With their loss it involved a great radical change, which placed the 
working classes of the country in the position of predominance which the 
middle classes had occupied since 1832. 


DISRAELI PRIME MINISTER 


The passage of the bill necessitated a dissolution of parliament; but it had to 
be postponed to enable parliament to supplement the English Reform Act of 
1867 with measures applicable to Scotland and Ireland, and to give time for 
settling the boundaries of the new constituencies which had been created. 
This delay gave the conservatives another year of office. But the first place 
in the cabinet passed in 1868 from Lord Derby to his lieutenant, Mr. 
Disraeli. The change added interest to political life. Thenceforward, for the 
next thirteen years, the chief places in the two great parties in the state were 
filled by the two men, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli, who were 
unquestionably the ablest representatives of their respective followers. But 
the situation was also remarkable because power thus definitely passed 
from men who, without exception, had been born in the eighteenth century, 
and had all held cabinet offices before 1832, to men who had been born in 
the nineteenth century, and had only risen to cabinet rank in the ‘forties and 
the ‘fifties. It was also interesting to reflect that Mr. Gladstone had begun 
life as a conservative, and had only gradually moved to the ranks of the 
liberal party; while Mr. Disraeli had fought his first election under the 
auspices of Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Hume, had won his spurs by his attacks 


on Sir Robert Peel, and had been only reluctantly adopted by the 
conservatives as their leader in the house of commons. 


Tlie Irish Church 


The struggle commenced in 1868 on an Irish question. During the previous 
years considerable attention had been paid to a secret conspiracy in Ireland 
and among the Irish in America. The Fenians, as they were called, actually 
attempted insurrection in Ireland, and an invasion of Canada from the 
United States. At the beginning of 1866 Lord Russell’s government thought 
itself compelled to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland; and in 1867 
Lord Derby’s government was confronted in the spring by a plot to seize 
Chester Castle, and in the autumn by an attack on a prison van at 
Manchester containing Fenian prisoners, and by an atrocious attempt to 
blow up Clerken-well Prison. Conservative politicians deduced from these 
circumstances the necessity of applying firm government to Ireland. Liberal 
statesmen, on the contrary, desired to extirpate rebellion by remedying the 
grievances of which Ireland still complained. Chief among these was the 
fact that the Established Church in Ireland was the church of only a 
minority of the Irish people. In March, 1868, Mr. Maguire, an Irish Roman 
Catholic, asked the house of commons to resolve itself into a committee to 
take into immediate considera-HALF A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 635 
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tion the affairs of Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, in the course of the debate, 
declared that in his opinion the time had come when the Irish Church, as a 
political institution, should cease; and he followed up his declaration by a 
series of resolutions, which were accepted by considerable majorities, 
pledging the house to its disestablishment. Mr. Disraeli, recognising the full 
significance of this decision, announced that, as soon as the necessary 
preparations could be made, the government would appeal from the house 
to the country. Parliament was dissolved at the end of July, but the general 
election did not take place till the end of the following November. The 
future of the Irish Church naturally formed one of the chief subjects which 
occupied the attention of the electors, but the issue was largely determined 
by wider considerations. The country, after the long political truce which 
had been maintained by Lord Palmerston, was again ranged in two hostile 


camps, animated by opposing views. It was virtually asked to decide in 
1868 whether it would put its trust in liberal or conservative, in Mr. 
Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli. By an overwhelming majority it threw its lot in 
favour of Mr. Gladstone; and Mr. Disraeli, without even venturing to meet 
parliament, took the unusual course of at once placing his resignation in the 
queen’s hands. 


Abyssinian War 


The conservative government, which thus fell, will be chiefly recollected 
for its remarkable concession to democratic principles by the passage of the 
Reform Act of 1867; but it deserves perhaps a word of praise for its conduct 
of a distant and unusual war. The emperor of Abyssinia had, for some time, 
detained some Englishmen prisoners in his country; and the government, 
unable to obtain redress in other ways, decided on sending an army to 
release them. The expedition, intrusted to Sir Robert Napier, afterwards 
Lord Napier of Magdala, was fitted out at great expense, and was rewarded 
with complete success. The prisoners were released, and the Abyssinian 
monarch committed suicide. Mr. Disraeli — whose oriental imagination 
was excited by the triumph — incurred some ridicule by his bombastic 
declaration that “the standard of St. George was hoisted upon the mountains 
of Rasselas.” But the ministry could at least claim that the war had been 
waged to rescue Englishmen from captivity, that it had been conducted with 
skill, and that it had accomplished its results. The events of the Abyssinian 
War, however, were forgotten in the great political revolution which had 
swept the conservatives from office and placed Mr. Gladstone in power. His 
government was destined to endure for more than five years. During that 
period it experienced the alternate prosperity and decline which nearly forty 
years before had been the lot of the whigs after the passage of the first 
Reform Act. During its first two sessions it accomplished greater changes in 
legislation than had been attempted by any ministry since that of Lord Grey. 
In its three last sessions it was destined to sink into gradual disrepute; and it 
was ultimately swept away by a wave of popular reaction as remarkable as 
that which had borne it into power. 


Gladstone’s first ministry 


It was generally understood that Mr. Gladstone intended to deal with three 
great Irish grievances — “the three branches of the upas tree” — the 
religious, agricultural, and educational grievances. The session of 1869 was 
devoted to the first of these subjects. Mr. Gladstone introduced a bill dis- 
connecting the Irish Church from the state, establishing a synod for its gov- 
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eminent, and — after leaving it in possession of its churches and its parson- 
ages, and making ample provision for the life-interests of its existing clergy 
— devoting the bulk of its property to the relief of distress in Ireland. The 
bill was carried by large majorities through the house of commons; and the 
feeling of the country was so strong that the lords did not venture on its 
rejection. They satisfied themselves with engrafting on it a series of 
amendments which, on the whole, secured rather more liberal terms of 
compensation for existing interests. Some of these amendments were 
adopted by Mr. Gladstone ; a compromise was effected in respect of the 
others ; and the bill, which 


had practically occupied the whole session, and had perhaps involved 
higher constructive skill than any measure passed in the previous half- 
century, became law. Having dealt with the Irish Church in 1869, Mr. 
Gladstone turned to the more complicated question of Irish land. So far 
back as the ‘forties Sir R. Peel had appointed a commission, known from its 
chairman as the Devon Commission, which had recommended that the Irish 
tenant, in the event of disturbance, should receive some compensation for 
certain specified improvements which he had made in his holding. 
Parliament neglected to give effect to these recommendations ; in a country 
where agriculture was the chief or almost only occupation the tenant 
remained at his landlord’s mercy. In 1870 Mr. Gladstone proposed to give 
the tenant a pecuniary interest in improvements, suitable to the holding, 
which he had made either before or after the passing of the act. He proposed 
also that, in cases of eviction, the smaller tenantry should receive 
compensation for disturbance. The larger tenantry, who were supposed to be 


able to look after their own interests, were entirely debarred, and tenants 
enjoying leases were excluded from claiming compensation except for 
tillages, buildings, and reclamation of lands. A special court, it was further 
provided, should be instituted to carry out the provisions of the bill. Large 
and radical as the measure was, reversing many of the accepted principles 
of legislation by giving the tenant a gw<m’-partnership with the landlord in 
his holding, no serious opposition was made to it in either house of 
parliament. Its details, indeed, were abundantly criticised, but its principles 
were hardly disputed, and it became law without any substantial alteration 
of its original provisions. In two sessions two branches of the upas tree had 
been summarily cut off. But parliament in 1870 was not solely occupied 
with the wrongs of Irish tenantry. 


William Ewart Gladstone 


(1809-1898) 


Elementary Education 


In the same year Mr. Forster, as vice-president of the council, succeeded in 
carrying the great measure which for the first time made education 
compulsory. In devising his scheme, Mr. Forster endeavoured to utilise, as 
far as 
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possible, the educational machinery which had been voluntarily provided 
by various religious organisations. He gave the institutions which had been 
thus established the full benefit of the assistance which the government was 
prepared to afford to board schools, on their adopting a conscience clause 


under which the religious susceptibilities of the parents of children were 
protected. This provision led to many debates, and produced the first 
symptoms of disruption in the liberal party. The nonconformists contended 
that no such aid should be given to any school which was not conducted on 
undenominational principles. Supported by the bulk of the conservative 
party, Mr. Forster was enabled to defeat the dissenters. But the victory 
which he secured was, in one sense, dearly purchased. The first breach in 
the liberal ranks had been made; and the government, after 1870, never 
again commanded the same united support which had enabled it to pursue 
its victorious career in the first two sessions of its existence. 


Black Sea Neutrality; chase 


Army Pur- 


:^m 


^ari. of Beaconsfield 


(1804-1881) 


Towards the close of the session of 1870 other events, for which the 
government had no direct responsibility, introduced new difficulties. War 
unexpectedly broke out between France and Prussia. The French Empire 
fell; the German armies marched on Paris; and the Russian government, at 
Count Bismarck’s instigation, took advantage of the collapse of France to 
repudiate the clause in the treaty of 1856 which neutralised the Black Sea. 


Lord Granville, who had succeeded Lord Clarendon at the foreign office, 
protested against 


this proceeding. But it was everywhere felt that his mere protest was not 
likely to affect the result; and the government at last consented to accept a 
suggestion made by Count Bismarck, and to take part in a conference to 
discuss the Russian proposal. Though this device enabled them to say that 
they had not yielded to the Russian demand, it was obvious that they 
entered the conference with the foregone conclusion of conceding the 
Russian claim. The attitude which the government thus chose to adopt was 
perhaps inevitable in the circumstances, but it confirmed the impression, 
which the abandonment of the cause of Denmark had produced in 1864, 
that Great Britain was not prepared to maintain its principles by going to 
war. The weakness of the British foreign office was emphasised by its 
consenting, almost at the same moment, to allow the claims of the United 
States, for the depredations of the Alabama, to be settled under a rule only 
agreed upon in 1871. Most Englishmen now appreciate the wisdom of a 
concession which has gained for them the friendship of the United States. 
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But in 1871 the country resented the manner in which Lord Granville had 
acted. 


Whatever credit the government might have derived from its domestic 
measures, it was discredited, or it was thought to be, by its foreign policy. 
In these circumstances legislation in 1871 was not marked with the success 
which had attended the government in previous sessions. The government 
succeeded in terminating a long controversy by abolishing ecclesiastical 
tests at universities. But the lords ventured to reject a measure for the 
introduction of the ballot at elections, and refused to proceed with a bill for 
the abolition of purchase in the army. The result of these decisions was 
indeed remarkable. In the one case, the lords in 1872 found it necessary to 
give way, and to pass the Ballot Bill, which they had rejected in 1871. In 


the other, Mr. Gladstone decided on abolishing, by the direct authority of 
the crown, the system which the lords had refused to do away with by 
legislation. But his high-handed proceeding, though it forced the lords to 
reconsider their decision, strained the allegiance of many of his supporters, 
and still further impaired the popularity of his administration. Most men felt 
that it would have been permissible for him at the commencement of the 
session to have used the queen’s authority to terminate the purchase system; 
but they considered that, as he had not taken this course, it was not open to 
him to reverse the decision of the legislature by resorting to the prerogative. 
Two appointments, one to a judicial office, the other to an ecclesiastical 
preferment, in which Mr. Gladstone, about the same time, showed more 
disposition to obey the letter than the spirit of the law, confirmed the 
impression which the abolition of purchase had made. Great reforming 
ministers would do well to recollect that the success of even liberal 
measures may be dearly purchased by the resort to what are regarded as 
unconstitutional expedients. 


Governmental Embatrrassments 


In the following years the embarrassments of the government were further 
increased. In 1872 Mr. Bruce, the home secretary, succeeded in passing a 
measure of licensing reform. But the abstainers condemned the bill as 
inadequate ; the publicans denounced it as oppressive ; and the whole 
strength of the licensed victuallers was thenceforward arrayed against the 
ministry. In 1873 Mr. Gladstone attempted to complete his great Irish 
measures by conferring on Ireland the advantage of a university which 
would be equally acceptable to Protestants and Roman Catholics. But his 
proposal again failed to satisfy those in whose interests it was proposed. 
The second reading of the bill was rejected by a small majority, and Mr. 
Gladstone resigned; but, as Mr. Disraeli could not form a government, he 
resumed office. The power of the great minister was, however, spent ; his 
ministry was hopelessly discredited. History, in fact, was repeating itself. 
The ministry was suffering, as Lord Grey’s government had suffered nearly 
forty years before, from the effect of its own successes. It had accomplished 
more than any of its supporters had expected, but in doing so it had 
harassed many interests and excited much opposition. Mr. Gladstone 
endeavoured to meet the storm by a rearrangement of his crew. Mr. Bruce, 


who had offended the licensed victuallers, was removed from the home 
office, and made a peer and president of the council. Mr. Lowe, who had 
incurred unpopularity by his fiscal measures, and especially by an abortive 
suggestion for the taxation of matches, was transferred from the exchequer 
to the home office, and Mr. Gladstone himself assumed the duties of 
chancellor of the exchequer. He thereby 
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created a difficulty for himself which he had not foreseen. Up to 1867 a 
minister leaving one office and accepting another vacated his seat; after 
1867 a transfer from one post to another did not necessitate a fresh election. 
But Mr. Gladstone in 1873 had taken a course which had not been 
contemplated in 1867. He had not been transferred from one office to 
another. He had accepted a new in addition to his old office. It was, to say 
the least, uncertain whether his action in this respect had or had not vacated 
his seat. It would be unfair to suggest that the inconvenient difficulty with 
which he was thus confronted determined his policy, though he was 
probably insensibly influenced by it. However this may be, on the eve of 
the session of 1874 he suddenly decided to dissolve parliament and to 
appeal to the country. He announced his decision in an address to his 
constituents, in which, among other financial reforms, he promised to repeal 
the income tax. The course which Mr. Gladstone took, and the bait which 
he held out to the electors, were generally condemned. The country, wearied 
of the ministry and of its measures, almost everywhere supported the 
conservative candidates. Mr. Disraeli found himself restored to power at the 
head of an overwhelming majority, and the great minister who, five years 
before, had achieved so marked a triumph temporarily withdrew from the 
leadership of the party with whose aid he had accomplished such important 
results. His ministry had been essentially one of peace, yet its closing days 
were memorable for one little war in which a great soldier increased a 
reputation already high. Sir Garnet Wolseley triumphed over the difficulties 
which the climate of the west coast of Africa imposes on Europeans, and 


brought a troublesome contest with the Ashantees to a successful 
conclusion. 


disraeli’s second ministry 


The history of Mr. Disraeli’s second administration affords an exact reverse 
to that of Mr. Gladstone’s first cabinet. In legislation the ministry attempted 
little and accomplished less. They did something to meet the wishes of the 
publicans, whose discontent had contributed largely to Mr. Gladstone’s 
defeat, by amending some of the provisions of Mr. Bruce’s Licensing Bill; 
they supported and succeeded in passing a measure, brought in by the 
primate, to restrain some of the irregularities which the ritualists were 
introducing into public worship; and they were compelled by the violent 
insistence of Mr. Plimsoll to pass an act to protect the lives of merchant 
seamen. Mr. Disraeli’s government, however, will be chiefly remembered 
for its foreign policy. Years before he had propounded in Tancred the theory 
that England should aim at eastern empire. Circumstances in his second 
term of office enabled him to translate his theory into practice. In 1875 the 
country was suddenly startled at hearing that it had acquired a new position 
and assumed new responsibilities in Egypt by the purchase of the shares 
which the khedive of Egypt held in the Suez Canal. In the following spring 
a new surprise was afforded by the introduction of a measure authorising 
the queen to assume the title Empress of India. 


” Bulgarian Atrocities “ 
But these significant actions were almost forgotten in the presence of a new 
crisis; for in 1876 misgovernment in Turkey had produced its natural 


results, and the European provinces of the Porte were in a state of armed 
insurrection. In the presence of a grave danger, Count Andrassy, the Aus- 
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festival. As soon as he arrived at his house, he hastily called for his only 
son, a boy of about thirteen, ordering him to hasten to the palace of 
Astyages, and to comply with whatever was commanded him. He then 
related to his wife, with much exultation, all that had happened. As soon as 
the boy arrived, Astyages commanded him to be cut in pieces, and some 
part of his flesh to be roasted, another part boiled, and the whole made 
ready to be served at table. At the hour of supper, among other guests, 
Harpagus also attended. Before the rest, as well as before Astyages himself, 
dishes of mutton were placed, but to Harpagus all the body of his son was 
served, except the head and the extremities, which were kept apart in a 
covered basket. After he seemed well satisfied with what he had eaten, 
Astyages asked him how he liked his fare : Harpagus expressing himself 
greatly delighted, the attendants brought him the basket which contained the 
head and extremities of his child, and desired him to help himself to what 
he thought proper. Harpagus complied, uncovered the vessel, and beheld the 
remains of his son. He continued, however, master of himself, and 
discovered no unusual emotion. When H. w. — VOL. n. 2p 
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Astyages inquired if he knew of what flesh and of what wild beast he had 
eaten, he acknowledged that he did, and that the king’s will was always 
pleasing to him. Saying this he took the remnants of the body, and returned 
to his house, meaning, as I should suppose, to bury them together. 


As Cyrus grew up, he excelled all the young men in strength and 
gracefulness of person. Harpagus, who was anxious to be revenged on 
Astyages, was constantly endeavouring to gain an interest with him, by 
making him presents. In his own private situation he could have but little 
hope of obtaining the vengeance he desired ; but seeing in Cyrus when a 


trian minister, drew up a note which was afterwards known by his name, 
declaring that the Porte had failed to carry into effect the promises of 
reform which she had made, and that some combined action on the part of 
Europe was necessary to compel her to do so. The note was accepted by the 
three continental empires, but Great Britain refused in the first instance to 
assent to it, and only ultimately consented at the desire of the Porte, whose 
statesmen seem to have imagined that the nominal co-operation of England 
would have the effect of restraining the action of other powers. Turkey 
accepted the note and renewed the promises of reform which she had so 
often made, and which meant so little. The three northern powers thereupon 
agreed upon what was known as the Berlin Memorandum, in which they 
demanded an armistice, and proposed to watch over the completion of the 
reforms which the Porte had promised. The British government refused to 
be a party to this memorandum, which in consequence became abortive. 
The insurrection increased in intensity. The sultan Abdul Aziz, thought 
unequal to the crisis, was hastily deposed ; he was either murdered or led to 
commit suicide ; and insurrection in Bulgaria was stamped out by massacre. 
The story of the ” Bulgarian atrocities” was published in Great Britain in 
the summer of 1876. Mr. Disraeli characteristically dismissed it as “coffee- 
house babble,” but official investigation proved the substantial accuracy of 
the reports which had reached England. The people regarded these events 
with horror. Mr. Gladstone, emerging from his retirement, denounced the 
conduct of the Turks. In a phrase which became famous he declared that the 
only remedy for the European provinces of the Porte was to turn out the 
Ottoman government “bag and baggage.” 


All England was at once arrayed into two camps. One party was led by Mr. 
Disraeli, who was supposed to represent the traditional policy of England of 
maintaining the rule of the Turk at all hazards ; the other, inspired by the 
example of Mr. Gladstone, was resolved at all costs to terminate oppression, 
but was at the same time distrusted as indirectly assisting the ambitious 
views by which the Eastern policy of Russia had always been animated. 
The crisis soon became intense. In June, 1876, Servia and Montenegro 
declared war against Turkey. In a few months Servia was hopelessly beaten. 
Through the insistence of Russia an armistice was agreed upon; and Lord 
Beaconsfield — for Mr. Disraeli had now been raised to the peerage — 
endeavoured to utilise the breathing space by organising a conference of the 


great powers at Constantinople, which was attended on behalf of Great 
Britain by Lord Salisbury. The Constantinople Conference proved abortive, 
and in the beginning of 1877 Russia declared war. For some time, however, 
her success was hardly equal to her expectations. The Turks, intrenched at 
Plevna, delayed the Russian advance ; and it was only towards the close of 
1 877 that Plevna at last fell and Turkish resistance collapsed. With its 
downfall the war party in England, which was led by the prime minister, 
increased in violence. From the refrain of a song, sung night after night at a 
London music hall, its members became known as Jingoes. The 
government ordered the British fleet to pass the Dardanelles and go up to 
Constantinople; and though the order was subsequently withdrawn, it asked 
for and obtained a grant of £6,000,000 for naval and military purposes. 
ATien news came that the Russian armies had reached Adrianople, that they 
had concluded some arrangement with the Turks, and that they were 
pressing forward towards Constantinople, the fleet was again directed to 
pass the Dardanelles. Soon afterwards the government decided to call out 
the reserves and to bring a contingent of Indian troops to the Mediterranean. 
Lord Derby, who was at 
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the foreign office, thereupon retired from the ministry, and was succeeded 
by Lord Salisbury. Lord Derby’s resignation was everywhere regarded as a 
proof that Great Britain was on the verge of war. 


Happily war did not occur. At Prince Bismarck’s suggestion Russia 
consented to refer the treaty which she had concluded at San Stefano to a 
congress of the great powers; and the congress, at which Great Britain was 
represented by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, succeeded in 
substituting for the Treaty of San Stefano the Treaty of Berlin. The one 
great advantage derived from it was the tacit acknowledgment by Russia 
that Europe could alone alter arrangements which Europe had made. In 
every other sense it is doubtful whether the provisions of the Treaty of 
Berlin were more favourable than those of the Treaty of San Stefano. On 


Lord Beaconsfield’s return, however, he claimed for Lord Salisbury and 
himself that they had brought back “peace with honour,” and the country 
accepted with wild delight the phrase, without taking much trouble to 
analyse its justice. 


Afghan Wars 


If Lord Beaconsfield had dissolved parliament immediately after his return 
from Berlin, it is possible that the wave of popularity which had been raised 
by his success would have borne him forward to a fresh victory in the 
constituencies. His omission to do so gave the country time to meditate on 
the consequences of his policy. One result soon became perceptible. 
Differences with Russia produced their inevitable consequences in fresh 
complications on the Indian frontier. The Russian government, confronted 
with a quarrel with Great Britain in eastern Europe, endeavoured to create , 
difficulties in Afghanistan. A Russian envoy was sent to Kabul, where 
Shere Ali, who had been placed on the throne after the war of 1841, was 
still reigning; and the British government, alarmed at this new 
embarrassment, decided on sending a mission to the Afghan capital. The 
mission was stopped on the frontier by an agent of Shere Ali, who declined 
to allow it to proceed. The British government refused to put up with an 
affront of this kind, and their envoy, supported by an army, continued his 
advance. Afghanistan was again invaded. Kabul and Kandahar were 
occupied; and Shere Ali was forced to fly, and soon afterwards died. His 
successor, Yakoob Khan, came to the British camp and signed, in May, 
1879, the Treaty of Gandamuk. Under the terms of this treaty the Indian 
government undertook to pay the new Ameer a subsidy of £60,000 a year; 
and Yakoob Khan consented to receive a British mission at Kabul, and to 
cede some territory in the Hima-layas which the military advisers of Lord 
Beaconsfield considered necessary to make the frontier more “scientific.” 
This apparent success was soon fol-fowed by disastrous news. The 
deplorable events of 1841 were re-enacted in 1879. The new envoy reached 
Kabul, but was soon afterwards murdered. A British army was again sent 
into Afghanistan, and Kabul was again occupied. Yakoob Khan, who had 
been made ameer in 1879, was deposed, and Abdurrahman Khan was 
selected as his successor. The British did not assert their superiority without 
much fighting and some serious reverses. Their victory was at last assured 


by the excellent strategy of Sir Donald Stewart and Sir Frederick 
(afterwards Lord) Roberts. But before the final victory was gained Lord 
Beaconsfield had fallen. His policy had brought Great Britain to the verge 
of disaster in Afghanistan; the credit of reasserting the superiority of British 
arms was deferred till his successors had taken office. 
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It was not only in Afghanistan that the new imperial policy which Lord 
Beaconsfield had done so much to encourage was straining the resources of 
the empire. In South Africa a still more serious difficulty was already 
commencing. At the time at which Lord Beaconsfield’s administration 
began, British territory in South Africa was practically confined to Cape 
Colony and Natal. Years before, in 1852, the British government, at that 
time a little weary of the responsibilities of colonial rule, had recognised the 
independence of the two Dutch republics, the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. Powerful native tribes occupied the territory to the north of 
Natal and the east of the Transvaal. War broke out between the Transvaal 
Republic and one of the most powerful of these native chieftains, Secoceni; 
and the Transvaal was worsted in the struggle. Alarmed at the possible 
consequences of this defeat, and conscious of their inability to carry on the 
struggle, a party in the Transvaal openly recommended the annexation of 
the country to British territory. Sir Theophilus Shepstone, who was sent to 
inquire into the proposal, mistook the opinion of a party for the verdict of 
the republic, and declared the Transvaal a part of the British Empire. 


Zulu War 


His policy entailed far more serious consequences than the mission to 
Afghanistan. The first was a war with the Zulus, the most powerful and 
warlike of the native African tribes, who under their ruler, Cetewayo, had 
organised a formidable army. A dispute had been going on for some time 


about the possession of a strip of territory which some British arbitrators 
had awarded to the Zulu king. Sir Bartle Frere, who had won distinction in 
India, and was sent out by Lord Beaconsfield’s government to the Cape, 
kept back the award; and, though he ultimately communicated it to 
Cetewayo, thought it desirable to demand the disbandment of the Zulu 
army. In the war which ensued, the British troops who invaded Zulu 
territory met with a severe reverse ; and, though the disaster was ultimately 
retrieved by Lord Chelmsford and Sir Garnet Wolseley, the war involved 
heavy expenditure and brought little credit to the British army, while one 
unfortunate incident, the death of Prince Napoleon, who had obtained leave 
to serve with the British troops, and was surprised by the Zulus while 
reconnoitring, created a deep and unfortunate impression. Imperialism, 
which had been excited by Lord Beaconsfield’s policy in 1878, and by the 
prospect of a war with a great European power, fell into discredit when it 
degenerated into a fresh expedition into Afghanistan, and an inglorious war 
with a savage African tribe. A period of distress at home increased the 
discontent which Lord Beaconsfield’s external policy was exciting; and, 
when parliament was at last dissolved in 1880, it seemed no longer certain 
that the country would indorse the policy of the minister who only a short 
time before had acquired such popularity. Mr. Gladstone, emerging from his 
retirement, practically placed himself again at the head of the liberal party. 
In a series of speeches in Midlothian, where he offered himself for election, 
he denounced the whole policy which Lord Beaconsfield had pursued. His 
impassioned eloquence did much more than influence his own election. His 
speeches decided the contest throughout the kingdom. The liberals secured 
an even more surprising success than that which had rewarded the 
conservatives six years before. For the first time in the queen’s reign a solid 
liberal majority, independent of all extraneous Irish support, was returned, 
and Mr. Gladstone resumed in triumph his old position as prime minister. 
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Gladstone’s second ministry; boer war of i88i 


The new minister had been swept into power on a wave of popular favour, 
but he inherited difficulties from his predecessors in almost every quarter of 
the world; and his own language had perhaps tended to increase them. He 
was committed to a reversal of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy; and, in politics 
it is never easy, and perhaps rarely wise, suddenly and violently to change a 
system. In one quarter of the world the new minister achieved much 
success. The war in Afghanistan, which had begun with disaster, was 
creditably concluded. A better understanding was gradually established 
with Russia; and, before the ministry went out, steps had been taken which 
led to the delimitation of the Russian and Afghan frontier. In South Africa, 
however, a very different result ensued. Mr. Gladstone, before he accepted 
office, had denounced the policy of annexing the Transvaal; his language 
was So strong that he was charged with encouraging the Boers to maintain 
their independence by force ; his example had naturally been imitated by 
some of his followers at the general election ; and, when he resumed power, 
he found himself in the difficult dilemma of either maintaining an 
arrangement which he had declared to be unwise, or of yielding to a 
demand which the Boers were already threatening to support in arms. 


The events of the first year of his administration added to his difficulty. 
Before its close the Boers seized Heidelberg and established a republic; 
they destroyed a detachment of British troops at Bronker’s Spruit; they 
treacherously murdered a British officer; and they surrounded and attacked 
the British garrisons in the Transvaal. Troops were of course sent from 
England to maintain the British cause; and Sir George Colley, who enjoyed 
a high reputation and had experience in South African warfare, was made 
governor of Natal, and intrusted with the military command. The events 
which immediately followed will not be easily forgotten. Wholly 
miscalculating the strength of the Boers Sir George Colley, at the end of 
January, 1881, attacked them at Laing’s Nek, in the north of Natal, and was 
repulsed with heavy loss. Some ten days afterwards he fought another 
action on the Ingogo, and was again forced to retire. On the 26th February, 
with some 600 men, he occupied a high hill, known as Majuba, which, he 
thought, dominated the Boer position. The following day the Boers attacked 
the hill, overwhelmed its defenders, and Sir George Colley was himself 
killed in the disastrous contest on the summit. News of these occurrences 
was received with dismay in England. It was, no doubt, possible to say a 


good deal for Mr. Gladstone’s indignant denunciation of his predecessor’s 
policy in annexing the Transvaal ; it would have been equally possible to 
advance many reasons for reversing the measures of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
cabinet, and for conceding independence to the Transvaal in 1880. But the 
great majority of persons considered that, whatever arguments might have 
been urged for concession in 1880, when British troops had suffered no 
reverses, nothing could be said for concession in 1881, when their arms had 
been tarnished by a humiliating disaster. Great countries can afford to be 
generous in the hour of victory; but they cannot yield, without loss of credit, 
in the hour of defeat. Unfortunately this reasoning was not suited to Mr. 
Gladstone’s temperament. The justice or injustice of the British cause 
seemed to him a much more important matter than the vindication of 
military honour; and he could not bring himself to acknowledge that 
Majuba had altered the situation, and that the terms which he had made up 
his mind to concede before the battle could not be safely granted till 
military reputation was restored. 
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The independence of the Transvaal was accordingly recognised,’ though it 
was provided that the republic should remain under the suzerainty of the 
queen. Even this great concession did not satisfy the ambition of the Boers, 
who were naturally elated by their victories. Three years later some 
Transvaal deputies, with their president, Kruger, came to London and saw 
Lord Derby, the secretary of state for the colonies. Lord Derby consented to 
a new convention, from which any verbal reference to suzerainty was 
excluded; and the South African Republic was made independent, subject 
only to the condition that it should conclude no treaties with foreign powers 
without the approval of the crown. 


The Bradlaugh Question 


Mr. Gladstone’s government declined in popularity from the date of the 
earliest of these concessions. Mr. Gladstone, in fact, had succeeded in doing 


what Lord Beaconsfield had failed to accomplish. Annoyance at his foreign 
policy had rekindled the imperialism which the embarrassments created by 
Lord Beaconsfield had done so much to damp down. And, if things were 
going badly with the new government abroad, matters were not progressing 
smoothly at home. At the general election of 1880, the borough of 
Northampton, which of late years has shown an unwavering preference for 
liberals of an advanced type, returned as its members Mr. Henry 
Labouchere and Mr. Bradlaugh. Mr. Bradlaugh, who had attained some 
notoriety for an aggressive atheism, claimed the right to make an 
affirmation of allegiance instead of taking the customary oath, which he 
declared was, in his eyes, a meaningless form. The speaker, instead of 
deciding the question, submitted it to the judgment of the house, and it was 
ultimately referred to a select committee, which reported against Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s claim. Mr. Bradlaugh, on hearing the decision of the 
committee, presented himself at the bar and offered to take the oath. It was 
objected that, as he had publicly declared that the words of the oath had no 
clear meaning for him, he could not be permitted to take it ; and after some 
wrangling the matter was referred to a fresh committee, which supported 
the view that Mr. Bradlaugh could not be allowed to be sworn, but 
recommended that he should be permitted to make the affirmation at his 
own risk. 


The house refused to accept the recommendation of this committee when a 
bill was introduced to give effect to it. This decision naturally enlarged the 
question before it. For, while hitherto the debate had turned on the technical 
points whether an affirmation could be substituted for an oath, or whether a 
person who had declared that an oath had no meaning for him could 
properly be sworn, the end at which Mr. Bradlaugh’s opponents were 
thenceforward aiming was the imposition of a new religious test — the 
belief in a God — on members of the house of commons. The controversy 
which thus began continued through the parliament of 1880, and led to 
many violent scenes, which lowered the dignity of the house. It was quietly 
terminated, in the Parliament of 1886, by the firm action of a new speaker. 
Mr. Peel, who had been elected to the chair, decided that neither the speaker 
nor any other member had the right to intervene to prevent a member from 
taking the oath if he was willing to take it. Parliament subsequently, by a 
new act, permitted affirma-tions to be used, and thenceforward religion, or 


the absence of religion, was no disqualification for a seat in the house of 
commons. The atheist, like the Roman Catholic and the Jew, could sit and 
vote. 


f Great Britain first proposed to retain certain districts, but yielded to threats 
of renewed hostilities. ! 
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The Bradlaugh question was not the only difficulty with which the new 
government was confronted. Ireland was again attracting the attention of 
politicians. The Fenian movement had practically expired; some annual 
motions for the introduction of Home Rule, made with all the decorum of 
parliamentary usage, had been regularly defeated. But the Irish were 
placing themselves under new leaders and adopting new methods. During 
the conservative government of 1874, the Irish members had endeavoured 
to arrest attention by organised obstruction. Their efforts had increased the 
difficulties of government and taxed the endurance of parliament. These 
tactics were destined to be raised to a fine art by Mr. Parnell, who 
succeeded to the head of the Irish party about the time of the formation of 
Mr. Gladstone’s government. It was Mr. Parnell’s determination to make 
legislation impracticable and parliament unendurable till Irish grievances 
were redressed. It was his evident belief that by pursuing such tactics he 
could force the house of commons to concede the legislation which he 
desired. The Irish members were not satisfied with the legislation which 
parliament had passed in 1869-1870. The Land Act of 1870 had given the 
tenant no security in the case of eviction for non-payment of rent ; and the 
tenant whose rent was too high or had been raised was at the mercy of his 
landlord. It so happened that some bad harvests had temporarily increased 
the difficulties of the tenantry, and there was no doubt that large numbers of 
evictions were taking place in Ireland. In these circumstances the Irish 
contended that the relief which the act of 1870 had afforded should be 


extended, and that, till such legislation could be devised, a temporary 
measure should be passed giving the tenant compensation for disturbance. 
Mr. Gladstone admitted the force of this reasoning, and a bill was 
introduced to give effect to it. Passed by the commons, it was thrown out 
towards the end of the session by the lords; and the government acquiesced 
— perhaps could no nothing but acquiesce — in this decision. In Ireland, 
however, the rejection of the measure was attended with disastrous results. 
Outrages increased, obnoxious landlords and agents were “boycotted” — 
the name of the first gentleman exposed to this treatment adding a new 
word to the language; and Mr. Forster, who had accepted the office of chief 
secretary, thought it necessary, in the presence of outrage and intimidation, 
to adopt stringent measures for enforcing order. A measure was passed on 
his initiation, in 1881, authorising him to arrest and detain suspected 
persons; and many well-known Irishmen, including Mr. Parnell himself and 
other members of parliament, were thrown into prison. 


It was an odd commentary on parliamentary government that a liberal 
ministry should be in power, and that Irish members should be in prison ; 
and early in 1882 Mr. Gladstone determined to liberate the prisoners on 
terms. The new policy — represented by what was known as the 
Kilmainham Treaty — led to the resignation of the viceroy, Lord Cowper, 
and of Mr. Forster, and the appointment of Lord Spencer and Lord 
Frederick Cavendish as their successors. On the 6th of May, 1882, Lord 
Spencer made his entry into Dublin, and on the evening of the same day 
Lord Frederick, unwisely allowed to walk home alone with Mr. Burke, the 
under-secretary to the Irish government, was murdered with his companion 
in Phoenix Park. This gross outrage led to fresh measures of coercion. The 
disclosure, soon afterwards, of a conspiracy to resort to dynamite still 
further alienated the sympathies of the 
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liberal party from the Irish nation. Mr. Gladstone might fairly plead that he 
had done much, that he had risked much, for Ireland, and that Ireland was 


man, one whose fortunes bore some resemblance to his own, he much 
attached himself to him. He had, some time before, taken the following 
measure : Astyages having treated the Medes with great asperity, Harpagus 
took care to communicate with the men of the greatest consequence among 
them, endeavouring, by his insinuations, to promote the elevation of Cyrus, 
and the deposition of his master. Having thus prepared the way, he 
contrived the following method of acquainting Cyrus in Persia with his own 
private sentiments, and the state of affairs. The communication betwixt the 
two countries being strictly guarded, he took a hare, opened its paunch, in 
which he inserted a letter, containing the information he wished to give, and 
then dexterously sewed it up again. The hare, with some hunting nets, he 
entrusted to one of his servants of the chase, upon whom he could depend. 
The man was sent into Persia, and ordered to deliver the hare to Cyrus 
himself, who was entreated to open it with his own hands, and without 
witnesses. 


The man executed his commission ; Cyrus received the hare, which hav-ing 
opened as directed, he found a letter to the following purport : ” Son of 
Cambyses, Heaven evidently favours you, or you never could have risen 
thus superior to fortune. Astyages meditated your death, and is a just object 
of your vengeance ; he certainly determined that you should perish ; the 
gods and my humanity preserved j-ou. With the incidents of your life I 
believe you are acquainted, as well as with the injuries which I have 
received from Astyages, for delivering 3’ou to the herdsman, instead of 
putting jou to death. Listen but to me and the authority and dominions of 
Astyages shall be yours : first prevail upon the Persians to revolt, and then 
undertake an expedition against the Medes. If I shall be appointed by 
Astyages the leader of the forces which oppose you, our object will be 
instantly accomplished, which I may also venture to affirm of each of our 
first nobility ; they are already favourable to your cause, and wait but tlie 
opportunity of revolting from Astyages. All things being thus prepared, 
execute what I advise without delay.” 


Cyrus, on receiving this intelligence, revolved in his mind what would be 
the most effectual means of inducing the Persians to revolt. After much 
deliberation he determined on the following stratagem : He dictated the 
terms of a public letter, and called an assembly of his countrymen. Here it 


making him a poor return for his services. 
Egypt : the Death of Gordon 


In the mean while another difficulty was further embarrassing a harassed 
government. The necessities of the khedive of Egypt had been only 
temporarily relieved by the sale to Lord Beaconsfield’s government of the 
Suez Canal shares. Egyptian finance, in the interests of the bondholders, 
had been placed under the dual control of England and France. The new 
arrangement naturally produced some native resentment, and Arabi Pasha 
placed himself at the head of a movement which was intended to rid Egypt 
of foreign interference. His preparations eventually led to the bombardment 
of Alexandria by the British fleet, and still later to the invasion of Egypt by 
a British army under Sir Garnet, afterwards Lord Wolseley, and to the battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir, after which Arabi was defeated and taken prisoner. The 
bombardment of Alexandria led to the immediate resignation of Mr. Bright, 
whose presence in the cabinet had been of importance to the government; 
the occupation of Egypt broke up the dual control, and made Great Britain 
responsible for Egyptian administration. The effects of British rule were, in 
one sense, remarkable. The introduction of good government increased the 
prosperity of the people, and restored confidence in Egyptian finance. At 
the same time it provoked the animosity of the French, who were naturally 
jealous of the increase of British influence on the Nile, and it also threw 
new responsibilities on the British nation. For, south of Egypt, lay the great 
territory of the Su-dan, which to some extent commands the Nile, and 
which with Sir Samuel Baker’s assistance had been conquered by the 
khedive. In 1881 a fanatic sheikh — known as the Mahdi — had headed an 
insurrection against the khedive’s authority; and towards the close of 1883 
an Egyptian army under an Englishman, Colonel Hicks, was almost 
annihilated by the insurgent soldiery. The insurrection increased the 
responsibilities which intervention had imposed on England, and an 
expedition was sent to Suakin to guard the littoral of the Red Sea; while, at 
the beginning of 1884, General Gordon — whose services in China had 
gained him a high reputation, and who had previous experience in the 
Sudan — was sent to Khartum to report on the condition of affairs. 


These decisions led to momentous results. The British expedition to Suakin 
was engaged in a series of battles with Osman Digna, the Mahdi’s 
lieutenant; while General Gordon, after alternate reverses and successes, 
was isolated at Khartum. Anxious as Mr. Gladstone’s ministry was to 
restrict the sphere of its responsibilities, it was compelled to send an 
expedition to relieve General Gordon ; and at the close of 1884 Lord 
Wolseley, who was appointed to the command, decided on moving up the 
Nile to his relief. The expedition proved much more difficult than Lord 
Wolseley had anticipated. And, before it reached its goal, Khartum was 
forced to surrender, and General Gordon and his few faithful followers were 
murdered. General Gordon’s death inflicted a fatal blow on the liberal 
government. It was thought that the general, whose singular devotion to 
duty made him a popular hero, had been allowed to assume an impossible 
task; had been feebly supported; and that the measures for his relief had 
been unduly postponed and at last only reluctantly undertaken. The ministry 
ultimately experienced defeat on a side issue. The budget, which Mr. 
Childers brought forward as chancellor of the 
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exchequer, was attacked by the conservative party; and an amendment 
proposed by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, condemning an increase in the 
duties on spirits and beer, was adopted by a small majority. Mr. Gladstone 
resigned office, and Lord Salisbury, who, after Lord Beaconsfield’s death, 
had succeeded to the lead of the conservative party, was instructed to form a 
new administration. 


lord Salisbury’s ministry 


It was obvious that the new government, as its first duty, would be 
compelled to dissolve the parliament that had been elected when Mr. 
Gladstone was enjoying the popularity which he had lost so rapidly in 
office. But it so happened that it was no longer possible to appeal to the old 
constituencies. For, in 1884, Mr. Gladstone had introduced a new reform 


bill; and, though its passage had been arrested by the lords, unofficial 
communications between the leaders of both parties had resulted in a 
compromise which had led to the adoption of a large and comprehensive 
Reform Act. By this measure, household franchise was extended to the 
counties. But counties and boroughs were broken up into a number of small 
constituencies, for the most part returning only one member each; while the 
necessity of increasing the relative weight of Great Britain, and the 
reluctance to inflict disfranchisement on Ireland, led to an increase in the 
numbers of the house of commons from 658 to 670 members. This radical 
reconstruction of the electorate necessarily made the result of the elections 
doubtful. As a matter of fact, the new parliament comprised 334 liberals, 
250 conservatives, and 86 Irish nationalists. It was plain beyond the 
possibility of doubt that the future depended on the course which the Irish 
nationalists might adopt. If they threw in their lot with Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Salisbury’s government was evidently doomed. If, on the contrary, they 
joined the conservatives, they could make a liberal administration 
impracticable. 


In the autumn of 1885 it was doubtful what course the Irish nationalists 
would take. It was generally understood that Lord Carnarvon, who had been 
made Viceroy of Ireland, had been in communication with Mr. Parnell ; that 
Lord Salisbury was aware of the interviews which had taken place; and it 
was whispered that Lord Carnarvon was in favour of granting some sort of 
administrative autonomy to Ireland. Whatever opinion Lord Carnarvon may 
have formed — and his precise view is certain — a greater man than he had 
suddenly arrived at a similar conclusion. In his election speeches Mr. 
Gladstone had insisted on the necessity of the country returning a liberal 
majority which could act independently on the Irish vote; and the result of 
the general election had left the Irish the virtual arbiters of the political 
situation. In these circumstances Mr. Gladstone arrived at a momentous 
decision. He recognifed that the system under which Ireland had been 
governed in the past had failed to win the allegiance of her people ; and he 
decided that it was wise and safe to entrust her with a large measure of self- 
government. It was perhaps characteristic of Mr. Gladstone, though it was 
unquestionably unfortunate, that, in determining on this radical change of 
policy, he consulted few, if any, of his previous colleagues. On the meeting 
of the new parliament Lord Salisbury’s government was defeated on an 


amendment to the address, demanding facilities for agricultural labourers to 
obtain small holdings for gardens and pasture — the policy,1 in short, 
which was described as “Three acres and a cow.” 


[‘ This policy was vehemently attacked by Lord Salisbury in a speech, 
October 7th. ] 
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Lord Salisbury resigned, and Mr. Gladstone resumed power. The attitude, 
however, which Mr. Gladstone was understood to be taking on the subject 
of Home Rule threw many difficulties in his way. Lord Hartington, and 
others of his former colleagues, declined to join his administration; Mr. 
Chamberlain, who, in the first instance, accepted office, retired almost 
immediately from the ministry ; and Mr. Bright, whose eloquence and 
services gave him a unique position in the house, threw in his lot in 
opposition to Home Rule. A split in the liberal party thus began, which was 
destined to endure; and Mr. Gladstone found his difficulties increased by 
the defection of the men on whom he had hitherto largely relied. He 
persevered, however, in the task which he had set himself, and introduced a 
measure endowing Ireland with a parliament, and excluding the Irish 
members from Westminster. He was defeated, and appealed from the house 
which had refused to support him to the country. For the first time in the 
queen’s reign, two general elections occurred within twelve months. The 
country showed no more disposition than the house of commons to approve 
the course which the minister was tak-ing. A large majority of the members 
of the new parliament were pledged to to resist Home Rule. Mr. Gladstone, 
bowing at once to the verdict of the people, resigned office, and Lord 
Salisbury returned to power. 


THE NEW SALISBURY MINISTRY 


The new cabinet, which was formed to resist Home Rule, did not succeed in 
combining all the opponents to this measure. The secessionists from the 


liberal party — the liberal unionists, as they were called— held aloof from 
it; and Lord Salisbury was forced to form his cabinet out of his immediate 
followers. The most picturesque appointment was that of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who was made chancellor of the exchequer, and leader of the 
house of commons. But before many months were over, Lord Randolph — 
unable to secure acceptance of a policy of financial retrenchment — 
resigned office, and Lord Salisbury was forced to reconstruct his ministery. 
Though he again f ailed to obtain the co-operation of the liberal unionists, 
one of the more prominent of them — Mr. Goschen — accepted the seals of 
the exchequer. Mr. W. H. Smith moved from the war office to the treasury, 
and became leader of the house of commons; while Lord Salisbury himself 
returned to the foreign office, which the dramatically sudden death of Lord 
Iddesleigh, better known as Sir Stafford Northcote, vacated. These 
arrangements lasted till 1891, when, on Mr. Smith’s death, the treasury and 
the lead of the commons were entrusted to Lord Salisbury’s nephew, Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, who had made a great reputation as chief secretary for 
Ireland. 


The ministery of 1886, which endured till 1892, gave to London a county 
council: introduced representative government into every English county; 
and made elementary education free throughout England. The alliance with 
the liberal unionists was, in fact, compelling the conservative government 
to promote measures which were not wholly consistent with the stricter 
conservative traditions or wishes. In other respects, the legislative 
achievements of the government were not great; and the time of parliament 
was largely occupied in devising rules for the conduct of its business, which 
the obstructive attitude of the Irish members made necessary, and in 
discussing the charges brought against the nationalist party by the Times, of 
complicity in 
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the Phoenix Park murders. Under the new rules, the sittings of the house on 
ordinary days were made to commence at 3 p.m., and opposed business was 


automatically interrupted at midnight, while for the first time a power was 
given to the majority in a house of a certain size to conclude debate by what 
was known as the closure. Notwithstanding these new rules obstructive 
tactics continued to prevail ; and, in the course of the parliament, many 
members were suspended for disorderly conduct. 


The hostility of the Irish members was perhaps increased by some natural 
indignation at the charges brought against Mr. Parnell. The Times, in April, 
1887, printed the facsimile of a letter purporting to be signed by Mr. 
Parnell, in which he declared that he had no other course open to him but to 
denounce the Phoenix Park murders, but that, while he regretted ” the 
accident” of Lord Frederick Cavendish’s death, he could not ” refuse to 
admit that Burke got no more than his deserts.” The publication of this 
letter, and later of other similar documents, naturally created a great 
sensation ; and the government ultimately appointed a special commission 
of three judges to inquire into the charges and allegations that were made. 
In the course of the inquiry it was proved that the letters had emanated from 
a man named Pigott, who had at one time been associated with the Irish 
nationalist movement, but who for some time past had earned a precarious 
living by writing begging and threatening letters. Pigott, subjected to severe 
cross-examination by Sir Charles Russell (afterwards Lord Russell of 
Killowen), broke down, fled from justice, and committed suicide. His flight 
practically settled the question; and an inquiry, which many people had 
thought at its inception would brand Mr. Parnell as a criminal, raised him to 
an influence which he had never enjoyed before. But in the same year 
which witnessed his triumph, his fall was doomed. He was made co- 
respondent in a divorce suit brought by Captain O’Shea — another 
Irishman — for the dissolution of his marriage; and the disclosures made at 
the trial induced Mr. Gladstone, who was supported by the nonconformists 
generally throughout the United Kingdom, to request Mr. Parnell to 
withdraw from the leadership of the Irish party. Mr. Parnell refused to 
comply with this request, and the Irish party was shattered into fragments 
by his decision. Mr. Parnell himself did not long survive the disruption of 
the party which he had done so much to create. The exertions which he 
made to retrieve his waning influence proved too much for his strength, and 
in the autumn of 1891 he died suddenly at Brighton. 


Mr. Parnell’s death radically altered the political situation. At the general 
elections of 1885 and 1886 the existence of a strong, united Irish party had 
exercised a dominating influence. As the parliament of 1886 was drawing 
to a close, the dissensions among the Irish members, and the loss of their 
great leader, were visibly sapping the strength of the nationalists. At the 
general election of 1892, Home Rule was still the prominent subject before 
the electors. But the English liberals were already a little weary of allies 
who were quarrelling among themselves, and whose disputes were 
introducing a new factor into politics. The political struggle virtually turned 
not on measures but on men. Mr. Gladstone’s great age, and the marvellous 
powers which he displayed at a time when most men seek the repose of 
retirement, were the chief causes which affected the results. His influence 
enabled him to secure a small liberal majority. But it was noticed that the 
majority depended on Scottish, Irish, and Welsh votes, and that England — 
the “predominant partner,” as it was subsequently called by Lord Rosebery 
— returned a majority of members pledged to resist any attempt to dissolve 
the union between the three kingdoms. 
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[1898-1895 A.D.] GLADSTONE AND THE HOME RULE BILL OF 1893 
A.D. 


On the meeting of the new parliament Lord Salisbury’s government was 
defeated on a vote of want of confidence, and for a fourth time Mr. 
Gladstone became prime minister. In the session of 1893 he again 
introduced a Home Rule bill. But the measure of 1893 differed in many 
respects from that of 1886. In particular, the Irish were no longer to be 
excluded from the imperial parliament at Westminster. The bill which was 
thus brought forward was actually passed by the commons. It was, however, 
rejected by the lords. The dissensions among the Irish themselves, the 
hostility which English constituencies were displaying to the proposal, 
emboldened the peers to arrive at this decision. Some doubt was felt as to 
the course which Mr. Gladstone would take in this crisis. Many persons 
thought that he should at once have appealed to the country, and have 
endeavoured to obtain a distinct mandate from the constituencies to 


introduce a new Home Rule bill. Other persons imagined that he should 
have followed the precedent which had been set by Lord Grey in 1831, and, 
after a short prorogation, have re-introduced his measure in a new session. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Gladstone adopted neither of these courses. The 
government decided not to take up the gauntlet thrown down by the peers, 
but to proceed with the rest of their political programme. With this object an 
autumn and winter session was held, during which the Parish Councils Act, 
introduced by Mr. Fowler, was passed, after several important amendments 
which had been introduced into it by the house of lords had been reluctantly 
accepted by Mr. Gladstone. On the other hand an employers’ liability bill, 
introduced by Mr. Asquith, the home secretary, was ultimately dropped by 
Mr. Gladstone after passing all stages in the house of commons, rather than 
that an amendment of the peers, allowing ” contracting out,” should be 
accepted. Before, however, the session had quite run out (3rd March, 1894), 
Mr. Gladstone, who had now completed his eighty-fourth year, laid down a 
load which his increasing years made it impossible for him to sustain. 


LORD ROSEBERY 


Gladstone was succeeded by Lord Rosebery, whose abilities and 
attainments had raised him to a high place in the liberal counsels. Lord 
Rosebery did not succeed in popularising the Home Rule proposal which 
Mr. Gladstone had failed to carry. He declared, indeed, that success was not 
attainable till England was converted to its expediency. He hinted that 
success would not even then be assured until something was done to reform 
the constitution of the house of lords. But if, on the one hand, he refused to 
introduce a new Home Rule bill, he hesitated, on the other, to court defeat 
by any attempt to reform the lords. His government, in these circumstances, 
while it failed to conciliate its opponents, excited no enthusiasm among its 
supporters. It was generally understood, moreover, that a large section of 
the liberal party resented Lord Rosebery’s appointment to the first place in 
the ministry, and thought that the lead should have been conferred on Sir W. 
Harcourt. It was an open secret that these differences in the party were 
reflected in the cabinet, and that the relations between Lord Rosebery and 
Sir W. Harcourt were too strained to ensure either the harmonious working 
or the stability of the administration. In these circumstances the fall of the 


ministry was only a question of time. It occurred — as often happens in 
parliament — on a minor 
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issue which no one had foreseen. Attention was drawn in the house of 
commons to the insufficient supply of cordite provided by the war office, 
and the house — notwithstanding the assurance of the war minister (Sir 
Henry Camp-pell-Bannerman) that the supply was adequate — placed the 
government in a minority. Lord Rosebery resigned office, and Lord 
Salisbury for the third time became prime minister, the duke of Devonshire, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and other liberal unionists joining the government. The 
parliament of 1892 was dissolved, and a new parliament, in which the 
unionists obtained an overwhelming majority, was returned. 


The government of 1892, which was successively led by Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Rosebery, will, on the whole, be recollected for its failures. Yet it 
passed two measures which have exercised and are exercising a wide 
influence. The Parish Councils Act introduced electoral institutions into the 
gover-ernment of every parish, and in 1894 Sir W. Harcourt, as chancellor 
of the exchequer, availed himself of the opportunity which a large addition 
to the navy invited, to reconstruct the death duties. He swept away in doing 
so many of the advantages which the owner of real estate and the life tenant 
of settled property had previously enjoyed, and drove home a principle 
which Mr. Goschen had tentatively introduced a few years before by 
increasing the rate of the duty with the amount of the estate. Rich men, out 
of their superfluities, were thenceforward to pay more than poor men out of 
their necessities. 


LORD SALISBURY; THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE 


It is difficult to recapitulate the history of unionist government of 1895, 
which (with minor changes) was still in office in 1901. History may 
hereafter conclude that the most significant circumstance of the period is to 


be found in the demonstrations of loyalty and affection to which the sixtieth 
anniversary of Queen Victoria’s accession led in 1897. Ten years before, her 
jubilee had been the occasion of enthusiastic rejoicings, and the queen’s 
progress through London to a service of thanksgiving at Westminster had 
impressed the imagination of her subjects and proved the affection of her 
people. But the rejoicings of 1887 were forgotten amid the more striking 
demonstrations ten years later. It was seen that the queen, by her conduct 
and character, had gained a popularity which has had no parallel in history, 
and had won a place in the hearts of her subjects which perhaps no other 
monarch had ever previously enjoyed. There was no doubt that, if the 
opinion of the English-speaking races throughout the world could have 
been tested by a plebiscite, an overwhelming majority would have declared 
that the fittest person for the rule of the British Empire was the gracious and 
kindly lady who for sixty years, in sorrow and in joy, had so worthily 
discharged the duties of her high position. This remarkable demonstration 
was not confined to the British Empire alone. In every portion of the globe 
the sixtieth anniversary of the queen’s reign excited interest; in every 
country the queen’s name was mentioned with affection and respect; while 
the people of the United States vied with the subjects of the British Empire 
in praise of the queen’s character and in expressions of regard for her 
person. Only a year or two before, an obscure dispute on the boundary of 
British Venezuela had brought the United States and Great Britain within 
sight of a quarrel. The jubilee showed conclusively that, whatever 
politicians might say, the ties of blood and kinship, which united the two 
peoples, were too close to be severed by either for some trifling cause; that 
the wisest heads in both nations were aware of the advantages which must 
arise from the closer union of the Anglo-Saxon races; and that 
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the true interests of both countries lay in their mutual friendship. A war in 
which the United States was subsequently engaged with Spain cemented 
this feeling. The government and the people of the United States recognised 
the advantage which they derived from the goodwill of Great Britain in the 


was produced and read, and it appeared to contain his appointment by 
Astyages to be general of the Persians : ” And now, O Persians,” he 
exclaimed, ‘*! must expect each of you to attend me with an hatchet.” 
There are many tribes of the Persians : certain of these Cyrus assembled, 
and persuaded to revolt from the Medes. These are they upon which all the 
other Persians depend, namely, the Pasargadse, the Maraphii, and the 
Maspii : Of these, the Pasargadre are the most considerable ; the 
Achaemenidte are those from whom the Persian monarchs are descended. 
The Panthialaii, Derusisei, and Germanians follow laborious employments ; 
the Dai, Mardi, Dropici, and Sagartians are feeders of cattle. 
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They all assembled in the manner they were commanded, and Cyrus 
directed them to clear, in the space of a day, a certain woody enclosure, 
which was eighteen or twenty furlongs in extent. When they had executed 
their task, they were desired to attend the following day to feast and make 
merry. For this purpose Cyrus collected and slew all the goats, sheep, and 
oxen, which were the property of his father ; and further to promote the 
entertainment of the Persians, he added rich wines and abundance of 
delicacies. The next day, when they were met, he desired them to recline on 
the grass and enjoy themselves. When they were satisfied, he inquired of 
them which day’s fare delighted them the most : They replied, the contrast 
betwixt the two was strong indeed, as on the first day the)’ had nothing but 
what was bad, on the second everything that was good. On receiving this 
answer, Cyrus no longer hesitated to explain the purpose which he had in 
view : ” Men of Persia,” he exclaimed, ” your affairs are thus circumstanced 
; if you obey me, you will enjoy these and greater advantages, without any 
servile toils : if you refuse what I propose, you must prepare to encounter 
worse hardships than those of yesterday. By following my advice you will 
obtain liberty; Providence appears to have reserved me to be the instrument 
of your prosperity ; you are, doubtless, equal to the Medes in everything, 
and most assuredly are as brave : this being the case, immediately revolt 
from Astyages.” 


hour of their necessity, and the two nations, drew together as no other two 
nations had perhaps ever been drawn together in the history of the world. 


If the jubilee was a proof of the closer union of the many sections of the 
British empire, and of their warm attachment to their sovereign, it also gave 
expression to the “imperialism” which was becoming a dominant factor in 
British politics. Few people realised the mighty change which in this 
respect had been effected in thought and feeling. Forty years before, the 
most prominent English statesmen had regarded with anxiety the huge 
responsibilities of a world-wide empire. In 1897 the whole tendency of 
thought and opinion was to enlarge the burden of which the preceding 
generation had been weary. The extension of British influence, the 
protection of British interests, were almost universally advocated; and the 
few statesmen who repeated in the ‘nineties the sentiments which would 
have been generally accepted in the ‘sixties, were regarded as ” Little 
Englanders.” 


African, Affairs 


It is perhaps needless in this page to refer to the effect which these new 
ideas had on Oriental politics, whether in China or Turkey. But a few words 
must be added on the consequences which they produced in Africa. Both in 
the north and in the south of this great and imperfectly explored continent, 
memories still clung which were ungrateful to imperialism. In the north, the 
murder of Gordon was still unavenged; and the vast territory known as the 
Sudan had escaped from the control of Egypt. In the south, war with the 
Transvaal had been concluded by a British defeat; and the Dutch were 
elated, the English irritated, at the recollection of Majuba. In 1898 Lord 
Salisbury’s government decided on extending the Anglo-Egyptian rule over 
the Sudan, and a great expedition was sent from Egypt under the command 
of Sir Herbert (afterwards Lord) Kitchener to Khartum. Few military 
expeditions have been more elaborately organised, or have achieved a more 
brilliant success. The Sudanese forces were decisively beaten, with great 
slaughter, in the immediate neighbourhood of Omdurman; and Khartum 
became thenceforward the capital of the new province, which was placed 
under Lord Kitchener’s rule. Soon after this decisive success, a French 
exploring expedition under Major Marchand reached the Upper Nile and 


hoisted the French flag at Fashoda. It was obvious that the French could not 
be allowed to remain at a spot which the khedive of Egypt claimed as 
Egyptian territory; and after some negotiation, and some irritation, the 
French were withdrawn. In South Africa still more important events were in 
the meanwhile progressing. Ever since the independence of the South 
African Republic had been virtually conceded by the convention of 1884, 
unhappy differences had prevailed between the Dutch and British residents 
in the Transvaal. The discovery of gold at Johannesburg and elsewhere had 
led to a large immigration of British and other colonists. Johannesburg had 
grown into a great and prosperous city. The foreign population of the 
Transvaal, which was chiefly English, became actually more numerous than 
the Boers themselves, and they complained that they were deprived of all 
political rights, that they were subjected to unfair taxation, and that they 
were hampered in their industry and unjustly treated by the Dutch courts 
and Dutch officials. 
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Failing to obtain redress, at the end of 1895 certain persons among them 
contemplated a revolution. Dr. Jameson, who was administering the 
adjacent territory of Rhodesia, accompanied by some British officers, 
actually attempted an invasion of the Transvaal. His force, utterly 
inadequate for the purpose, was stopped by the Boers, and he and his 
fellow-officers were taken prisoners. There was no doubt that this raid on 
the territory of a friendly state was totally unjustifiable. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Jameson’s original plan had been framed with the knowledge of Mr. 
Rhodes, the prime minister at the Cape, and many persons thought that they 
ought to have been suspected by the colonial office in London. England at 
any rate would have had no valid ground of complaint if the leaders of a 
buccaneering force had been summarily dealt with by the Transvaal 
authorities. The president of the republic, Mr. Kruger, however, handed 
over his prisoners to the British authorities, and parliament instituted an 
inquiry by a select committee into the circumstances of the raid. The 
inquiry was terminated somewhat abruptly. The committee acquitted the 


colonial office of any knowledge of the plot ; but a good many suspicions 
remained unanswered. The chief actors in the raid were tried under the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, found guilty, and subsequently released after short 
terms of imprisonment. Mr. Rhodes himself was not removed from the 
privy council, as his more extreme accusers demanded; but he had to 
abandon his career in Cape politics for a time, and confine his energies to 
the development of Rhodesia. 


In consequence of these proceedings, the Transvaal authorities at once set to 
work to accumulate armaments, and they succeeded in procuring vast 
quantities of artillery and military stores. The British government would 
undoubtedly have been entitled to insist that these armaments should cease. 
It was obvious that they could only be directed against Great Britain; and no 
nation is bound to allow another people to prepare great armaments to be 
employed against itself. The criminal folly of the raid prevented the British 
government from making this demand. It could not say that the Transvaal 
government had no cause for alarm when British officers had attempted an 
invasion of its territory and had been treated rather as heroes than as 
criminals at home. Ignorant of the strength of Great Britain, and elated by 
the recollection of their previous successes, the Boers themselves believed 
that a new struggle might give them predominance in South Africa. The 
knowledge that a large portion of the population of Cape Colony was of 
Dutch extraction, and that public men at the cape sympathised with them in 
their aspirations, increased their confidence. In the meantime, while the 
Boers were silently and steadily continuing their military preparations, the 
British settlers at Johannesburg — the Uitlanders, as they were called — 
were demanding consideration for their grievances. 


Boer War (189!) A.D.) 


In the spring of 1899, Sir Alfred Milner, governor of the Cape, met 
President Kruger at Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange Free State, and 
endeavoured to accomplish that result by negotiation. He thought, at the 
time, that if the Uitlanders were given the franchise and a fair proportion of 
influence in the legislature, other difficulties might be left to settle 
themselves. The negotiations thus commenced unfortunately failed. The 
discussion, which had originally turned on the franchise, was enlarged by 


the introduction of the question of suzerainty or supremacy; and at last, in 
the beginning of October, when the rains of an African spring were causing 
the grass to grow 
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on which the Boer armies were largely dependent for forage, the Boers 
declared war and invaded Natal. The British government had not been 
altogether happy in its conduct of the preceding negotiations. It was 
certainly unhappy in its preparations for the struggle. It made the great 
mistake of underrating the strength of its enemy; it suffered its agents to 
commit the strategical blunder of locking up a few troops it had in an 
untenable position in the north of Natal. It was not surprising, in such 
circumstances, that the earlier months of the war should have been 
memorable for a series of exasperating reverses. These reverses, however, 
were redeemed by the valour of the British troops, the spirit of the British 
nation, and the enthusiasm which induced the great autonomous colonies of 
the empire to send men to support the cause of the mother country. The 
gradual arrival of reinforcements, and the appointment of a soldier of 
genius — Lord Roberts — to the supreme command, changed the military 
situation; and, before the summer of 1900 was concluded, the places which 
had been besieged by the Boers — Kimberley, Ladysmith and Mafeking — 
had been successively relieved ; the capitals of the Orange Free State and of 
the Transvaal hr..l been occupied; and the two republics, which had rashly 
declared war against the British Empire, had been formally annexed to the 
dominions of the queen. 


The defeat and dispersal of the Boer armies, and the apparent collapse of 
Boer resistance, induced a hope that the war was over; and the government 
seized the opportunity to terminate the parliament, which had already 
endured for more than five years. The election was conducted with unusual 
bitterness; but the constituencies practically affirmed the policy of the 
government by maintaining, almost unimpaired, the large majority which 
the unionists had secured in 1895. Unfortunately, the expectations which 


had been formed at the time of the dissolution were disappointed. The same 
circumstances which had emboldened the Boers to declare war in the 
autumn of 1899, induced them to renew a guerilla warfare in the autumn of 
1900 — the approach of an African summer supplying the Boers with the 
grass on which they were dependent for feeding their hardy horses. Guerilla 
bands suddenly appeared in different parts of the Orange River Colony and 
of the Transvaal. They interrupted the communications of the British armies 
; they won isolated victories over British detachments ; they even attempted 
the invasion of the Cape Colony. Thus the year which concluded the 
century closed in disappointment and gloom.6 


THE QUEEN’S LAST YEAR AND DEATH 


But if the South African War proved more serious than had been 
anticipated, it did more to weld the empire together than years of peaceful 
progress might have accomplished. The queen’s frequent messages of 
thanks and greeting to her colonies and to the troops sent by them, and her 
reception of the latter at Windsor, gave evidence of the heartfelt joy with 
which she saw the sons of the empire giving their lives for the defence of its 
integrity; and the satisfaction which she showed in the federation of the 
Australian colonies was no less keen. The reverses of the first part of the 
Boer campaign, together with the loss of so many of her officers and 
soldiers, caused no small part of that “great strain” of which the Court 
Circular spoke in the ominous words which first told her majesty’s subjects 
that she was seriously ill. But the queen faced the new situation with her 
usual courage, devotion, and strength of will. She reviewed the departing 
regiments; she entertained the wives and children of the Windsor soldiers 
who had gone to the war; she showed 
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and in the efforts which were being made throughout the whole empire; and 
her Christmas gift of a box of chocolate to every soldier in South Africa 


was a touching proof of her sympathy and interest. She relinquished her 
annual holiday on the Riviera, feeling that at such a time she ought not to 
leave her country. Entirely on her own initiative, and moved by admiration 
for the fine achievements of “her brave Irish” during the war, the queen 
announced her intention of paying a long visit to Dublin ; and there, 
accordingly, she went for the month of April, 1899, staying in the viceregal 
lodge, receiving many of the leaders of Irish society, inspecting some fifty 
thousand school children from all parts of Ireland, and taking many a drive 
amid the charming scenery of the neighbourhood of Dublin. She went even 
farther than this attempt to conciliate Irish feeling, and to show her 
recognition of the gallantry of the Irish soldiers she issued an order for them 
to wear the shamrock on St. Patrick’s Day, and for a new regiment of Irish 
Guards to be constituted. 


In the previous November the queen had had the pleasure of receiving, on a 
private visit, her grandson, the German emperor, who came accompanied by 
the empress and by two of their sons. His foreign minister, Count von 
Billow, was with him; there were long interviews with Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain; and there was a rapid visit to Sandringham, where Bishop 
Creighton preached a strong sermon on the need of a good understanding 
between the United Kingdom and Germany, to which the emperor replied, ” 
You are preaching a doctrine which I am endeavoring with all my strength 
to impress upon my people.” This visit of her grandson cheered the queen, 
and the successes of the army which followed the arrival of Lord Roberts in 
Africa occasioned great joy to her, as she testified by many published 
messages. But independently of the public anxieties of the war, and of those 
aroused by the violent and unexpected outbreak of fanaticism in China, the 
year brought deep private griefs to the queen. In 1899 her grandson, the 
hereditary prince of Coburg, had succumbed to phthisis, and in 1900 his 
father, the duke of Coburg, the queen’s second son, previously known as the 
duke of Edinburgh, also died (July 30th). Then Prince Christian Victor, the 
queen’s grandson, fell a victim to enteric fever at Pretoria; and during the 
autumn it came to be known that the empress Frederick, the queen’s eldest 
daughter, was very seriously ill. Moreover, just at the end of the year a loss 
which greatly shocked and grieved the queen was experienced in the sudden 
death, at Windsor Castle, of the dowager lady Churchill, one of her 
majesty’s oldest and most intimate friends. 


These losses told upon the queen at her advanced age. Throughout her life 
she had enjoyed excellent health, and even in the last few years the only 
marks of age were rheumatic stiffness of the joints, which prevented 
walking, and a diminished power of eyesight. In the autumn of 1900, 
however, her health began definitely to fail, and though arrangements were 
made for another holiday in the south, it was plain that her strength was 
seriously affected. Still she continued the ordinary routine of her duties and 
occupations. Before Christmas she made her usual journey to Osborne, and 
there on January 2nd she received Lord Roberts on his return from South 
Africa and handed to him the insignia of the Garter. A fortnight later she 
commanded a second visit from the field-marshal; she continued to transact 
business, and until a week before her death she still took her daily drive. A 
sudden loss of power then supervened, and on Friday evening, January 
18th, the Court Circular published an authoritative announcement of her 
illness. On Tuesday, January 22nd, 1901, she died. 
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Queen Victoria was a ruler of a new type. When she ascended the throne the 
popular faith in kings and queens was on the decline. She revived that faith; 
she consolidated her throne; she not only captivated the affections of the 
multitude, but won the respect of thoughtful men; and all this she achieved 
by methods which to her predecessors would have seemed impracticable— 
methods which it required no less shrewdness to discover than force of 
character and honesty of heart to adopt steadfastly. The queen was no 
woman of placid temperament who could remain indifferent to public 
affairs so long as her domestic concerns were not interfered with. To 
imagine that she divested herself of all responsibilities and secured to 
herself a peaceful life by doing, without reflection, whatever her ministers 
advised, would be absolutely to misunderstand her intelligent, sensitive 
nature, and to ascribe grand results to very petty causes. Whilst all who 
approached the queen bore witness to her candour and reasonableness in 
relation to her ministers, all likewise proclaimed how anxiously she 
considered advice that was submitted to her before letting herself be 


persuaded that she must accept it for the good of her people. By thus acting 
she put statesmen on their mettle, raised the level of public morality, and 
laid down the lines of action for a modern constitutional ruler. 


Though richly endowed with saving common sense, the queen was not 
specially remarkable for high development of any specialised intellectual 
force. Her whole life, public and private, was an abiding lesson in the 
paramount importance of character. John Bright said of her that what 
specially struck him was her absolute truthfulness. For nearly sixty-four 
years she watched, at first diffidently, later with ever-maturing experience, 
but always with insight, sympathy, and genuine patriotism, over the 
developments of national policy. The condition of Europe when she 
ascended the throne was one of extreme instability. A few years later it 
became one of turmoil and confusion, in which dynasties were overthrown 
and high potentates had to flee their countries for asylum elsewhere. That 
the British throne came through that troublous time unscathed, and even 
with added prestige, must be ascribed in no small measure to the character 
of its occupant. The extent of her family connections and the 
correspondence she maintained with foreign sovereigns, together with the 
confidence inspired by her personal character, often enabled her to smooth 
the rugged places of international relations; and she gradually became in 
later years the mother of her people and the link between all parts of a 
democratic empire, the citizens of which felt a passionate loyalty for their 
venerable queen. 


By her long reign and unblemished record her name had become associated 
inseparably with British institutions and British solidarity. Her own life was 
by choice, and as far as her position would admit, one of almost austere 
simplicity and homeliness, and her subjects were proud of a royalty which 
involved none of the mischiefs of caprice or ostentation, but set an example 
alike of motherly sympathy and of queenly dignity. She was mourned at her 
death not by her own country only, nor even by all English-speaking 
people, but by the whole world. The funeral in London on the 1st and 2nd 
of February, including first the passage of the coffin from the Isle of Wight 
to Gosport between lines of warships, and secondly a military procession 
from London to Windsor, was a memorable solemnity; from beginning to 
end there was no false note, but a simple and serious realisation that the 


greatest of English sovereigns, whose name would in history mark an age, 
had gone to her rest.c 
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A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE 


The reign of the queen may, perhaps, be divided into three periods. Dur-ing 
nearly the whole of the first period, from 1837 to 1S62, she had her consort 
by her side, and was largely influenced by his advice. The prince’s stiff and 
reserved manners, however, diverted attention from his many admirable 
qualities; and the court hardly enjoyed the full measure of popularity which 
it deserved at the time and which it acquired later on. During the second 
period, from the death of the prince consort to the earlier eighties, the 
sorrow which had fallen on the queen induced her to withdraw from the 
more prominent duties of her position; the people grew accustomed to the 
absence of their sovereign, and forgot or were unaware of the many great 
services which she was rendering to them. Even during these years of 
mourning, however, the queen’s sympathy with suffering made a profound 
impression on the nation; and if in some respects she lost ground as a ruler, 
she gained the affection of her subjects by her many excellent qualities as a 
woman. But it was not till her jubilee of 1887 that the people generally 
became thoroughly acquainted with the great qualities of their sovereign. 
The queen herself saw with surprise the admiration and love which her 
presence everywhere excited. Thenceforward she emerged more and more 
from her retirement, and made exertions, which were the more remarkable 
from the growing infirmities of her age, to display her gratitude for her 
people’s appreciation. She acquired in these years a popularity which no 
British sovereign, and perhaps no sovereign in the world, has ever enjoyed; 
and, partly through her connection with the ruling houses of Europe, and 
partly in consequence of the authority bestowed by age and experience, she 
exercised an influence abroad almost as great and beneficial as that which 
she exerted at home. 


The long period over which her reign extended was, in one sense, the most 
remarkable in the history of the world. So far as the English-speaking races 
were concerned, it witnessed a material and moral progress which has no 
parallel in their annals. During her reign the people of Great Britain doubled 
their number; but the accumulated wealth of the country increased at least 
threefold and its trade sixfold. All classes shared the prevalent prosperity. 
Notwithstanding the increase of population, the roll of paupers at the end of 
the reign, compared with the same roll at the beginning, stood as 2 stands 
to’ ; the criminals as 1 to 2. The expansion abroad was still more 
remarkable. There were not two hundred thousand white persons in 
Australasia when the queen came to the throne ; there were nearly five 
million when she died. The great Australian colonies were almost created in 
her reign ; two of them — Victoria and Queensland — owe their names to 
her ; they all received those autonomous institutions under which their 
prosperity had been built up during its continuance. Expansion and progress 
were not confined to Australasia. The opening months of the queen’s reign 
were marked by rebellion in Canada. The close of it saw Canada one of the 
most loyal portions of the empire. In Africa, the advance of the red line 
which marks the bounds of British dominion has been even more rapid; 
while in India the Punjab, Scindh, Oudh, and Burma are some of the 
acquisitions which were added to the British Empire while the queen was 
on the throne. When she died one square mile in four of the land in the 
world was under the British flag, and at least one person out of every five 
persons alive was a subject of the queen. 


Material progress was largely facilitated by industry and invention. The first 
railways had been made, the first steamship had been built, before the 
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queen came to the throne. But, so far as railways are concerned, none of the 
great trunk lines had been constructed in 1837; the whole capital authorised 


The Persians, who had long spurned at the yoke imposed on them by the 
Medes, were glad of such a leader, and ardently obeyed the call of liberty. 
Astyages was soon informed of the proceedings of Cyrus, and commanded 
his attendance. He returned for answer, that he should probably anticipate 
the wish of Astyages to see him. Astyages upon this collected the Medes, 
and, urged by some fatal impulse, appointed Harpagus to command his 
forces, not remembering the injury he formerly had done him. His army 
was embodied, the Medes met and engaged the Persians ; they who were 
not privy to the plot fought with valour, the rest went over to the Persians ; 
the greater part discovered no inclination to continue the combat, and 
hastily retreated. 


Astyages, hearing of the ignominious defeat of his army, continued to 
menace Cyrus ; and exclaimed that he should still have no reason to exult. 
The first thing he did was to crucify the magi, the interpreters of dreams, 
who had prevailed upon him to send Cyrus away. He then armed all his 
citizens, young and old, without distinction. He led them against the 
Persians, and was vanquished : he himself was taken prisoner, and the 
greater part of his army destroyed. 


In his captivity, Harpagus was present to insult and reproach him. Among 
other things, he asked him what was his opinion of that supper, in which he 
had compelled a father to feed on the flesh of his child, a supper which had 
reduced him from a monarch to a slave. In reply Astyages requested to 
know if he imputed to himself the success of Cyrus ? He confessed that he 
did, explained the means, and justified his conduct. Astyages told him that 
he was then the most foolish and wicked of mankind ; — most foolish, in 
acquiring for another the authority he might have enjoyed himself ; most 
wicked, for reducing his countrymen to servitude, to gratify his private 
revenge. If he thought a change in the government really necessary, and was 
still determined not to assume the supreme authority himself, justice should 
have induced him to have raised a Mede to that honour, rather than a 
Persian. The Medes, who were certainly not accessory to the provocation 
given, had exchanged situations with their servants ; the Persians, who were 
formerly the servants, were now the masters. 


to be spent on railway construction did not exceed £55,000,000; and, five 
years after the reign had begun, there were only 18,000,000 passengers. The 
paid-up capital of British railways now exceeds £1,100,000,000; the 
passengers, not including season ticket-holders, also number 1,100,000,000; 
and the sum which is annually spent in working the lines considerably 
exceeds the whole capital authorised to be spent on their construction in 
1837. The progress of the commercial marine was still more noteworthy. In 
1837 the en-tire commercial navy comprised 2,800,000 tons, of which less 
than 100,000 tons were moved by steam. At the end of the reign the 
tonnage of British merchant vessels had reached 13,700,000 tons, of which 
more than 11,000,000 tons were moved by steam. At the beginning of the 
reign it was supposed to be impossible to build a steamer which could either 
cross the Atlantic or face the monsoon in the Red Sea. The development of 
steam navigation since then has made Australia much more accessible than 
America was in 1837, and has brought New York, for all practical purposes, 
nearer to London than Aberdeen was at the commencement of the reign. 
Electricity has had a greater effect on communication than steam on 
locomotion ; and electricity, as a practical invention, had its origin in the 
reign. The first experimental telegraph line was erected only in the year in 
which Queen Victoria came to the throne. Submarine telegraphy, which has 
done so much to knit the empire together, was not perfected for many years 
afterwards; and long ocean cables were almost entirely constructed in the 
last half of the reign. 


These are some of the more striking changes which have taken place in the 
period in question. Concentrated as they have been in the years which have 
been covered by a single reign, they impart additional importance and 
interest to the age of Queen Victoria. On personal grounds her memory will 
be consecrated in history as that of the best of sovereigns; on imperial 
grounds her reign will be recollected for the extension of the British 
Empire, the expansion of the British race, and the material and moral 
progress of the British people. b 


THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD VII (1901 A.D.) 


It was the especial distinction of Albert Edward, prince of Wales, to have 
been an ornament and support of the throne before he was called upon to 


fill it himself. This cannot be said of any of his predecessors except Edward 
the Black Prince. Most princes of Wales have either died or attained the 
regal dignity too early to leave any conspicuous mark in history as princes. 
Since the days of the Black Prince only two have enjoyed a popularity 
comparable to Prince Albert Edward’s — Henry of Monmouth and Henry, 
the son of James I. The glories of Henry V have cast a veil over the 
irregularities of Prince Hal; and the popularity of the Stuart prince Henry 
arose in great measure from his suppressed antagonism to his father, and the 
expectation that he would reverse the latter’s policy. The other two princes 
of Wales who have filled a conspicuous place in the public eye, Prince 
Frederick and George IV, were neither dutiful nor popular. It was reserved 
for the son of Queen Victoria to show what strength an heir-apparent 
exemplary in the discharge of the duties of his station can bring to a 
monarchy, and how important a place, even with the most scrupulous 
abstinence from party politics, he can fill in the life of a self-governing 
nation. He was a keen patron of the theatre, and made it his business to 
know and remember all the distinguished 
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men of the time in arts and letters. His thoroughly British taste for sport was 
as pronounced as his inclination for most of the contemporary amusements 
of society. The “Tranby Croft Case” (1890), in which Sir William Gordon 
Gumming brought an unsuccessful libel action for having been accused of 
cheating at a game of baccarat, caused some comment in connection with 
the prince’s appearance in the witness-box on behalf of the defendants. But 


Edward VII 


it did him no disservice with the people to have twice won the Derby with 
his horses Persimmon (1896) and Diamond Jubilee (1900), and his interest 
in yacht-racing was conspicuously shown at all the important fixtures, his 
yacht Britannia being one of the best of her day. In other respects his 
activity in the life of the nation and his wide interests may be illustrated by 
his establishment (1897) of the Prince of Wales Hospital Fund, his devotion 
to the cause of Masonry (he was first elected grand master of the 
Freemasons of England in 1874), and his position as a bencher of the 
Middle Temple, where he also became (1887) treasurer. It was on the 
occasion of his first appearance at “Grand Night” that the students were for 
the first time allowed to follow the prince’s example and to smoke in hall; 
and this was only one 
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instance of the influence in this respect which the prince’s taste for tobacco 
had on English society. 


On the death of Queen Victoria on January 22nd, 1901, the question what 
title the new king would assume was speedily set at rest by the popular 
announcement that he would be called Edward VII. The new reign began 
auspiciously by the holding of a privy council at St. James’ Palace, at which 
the king announced his intention to follow in his predecessor’s footsteps 
and to govern as a constitutional sovereign, and received the oaths of 
allegiance. On 14th February the king and queen opened parliament in state. 
Shortly afterwards it was announced that the visit of the duke and duchess 
of York to Australia, in order to inaugurate the new commonwealth, which 
had been sanctioned by Queen Victoria, would be proceeded with; and on 
March 16th they set out on board the Ophir with a brilliant suite. The tour 
lasted till November 1st, the duke and duchess having visited Australia, 
New Zealand, the Cape, and Canada; and on their return the king, on 
November 9th, created the duke prince of Wales and earl of Chester. In the 
mean while parliament had settled the new civil list at £470,000 a year. The 
question of enlarging the royal title to include specific mention of the 


colonial empire had been discussed during the year, and on July 30th 
parliament passed a bill to enable the king to style himself Edward VII, by 
the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
of all the British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India.d 


EVENTS OF 1903-1904 


Early in January, 1902, negotiations were begun looking towards a 
cessation of hostilities in South Africa, and at length, after many delays and 
set-backs, peace was signed at Pretoria on May 30th. The account of the 
war in detail will be found in our South Africa. Elaborate preparations had 
been made for the coronation of King Edward, which was set for June 26th, 
1902. Two days earlier, however, it was announced that the king was 
suffering from perityphlitis, and an operation was performed by Sir 
Frederick Treves. The programme of festivities was abandoned, and anxiety 
and friendly concern were manifested not only throughout the British 
Empire but the whole civilised world. On June 27th the attending physician 
declared the king “out of immediate danger.” The coronation was then set 
for August 9th. On June 30th a conference of colonial premiers began its 
session in London. 


Before that day, however, Lord Salisbury, carrying out his previously 
announced intention, retired on July 13th from the post of premier, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, the right honourable Arthur James Balfour. 
Within a few days Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, chancellor of the exchequer, 
and Earl Cadogan, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, retired from office. On August 
9th the coronation was carried out successfully, but somewhat less 
elaborately than had been originally planned. 


During the summer and fall several by-elections to vacant seats in 
parliament showed a surprising liberal gain. On September 15th an 
important commercial treaty with China was signed. Parliament 
reassembled on October 16th, an incident of the opening being the 
expulsion of John O’Donnell, an Irish radical member, for an insult to Mr. 
Balfour. On November 5th parliament voted £8,000,000 in aid of the South 
African colonies. The single great triumph of the parliamentary session, 
which ended December 18th, was the passage of the long-pending 


Ministerial Education Bill. The coercive measures adopted by Germany, 
Italy, and Great Britain to force 
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Venezuela to pay certain debts owing to private citizens of those countries 
led on the last day before adjournment to Mr. Balfour’s acknowledgment 
that a state of war practically existed between Great Britain and Venezuela. 


On the last day of the year a treaty creating a defensive and offensive 
alliance between Great Britain and Japan was signed. The first parliament 
of 1903 was opened by the king in person on February 17th. The most 
important piece of legislation was the passage of the Irish Land Act, which 
became operative in November following. 


The chief question of interest under discussion during the summer months 
of 1903 was Mr. Chamberlain’s demand for a revision of the commercial 
policy and fiscal system of the empire. On September 17th Mr. 
Chamberlain withdrew from the Balfour cabinet, not, as he explained, 
because he was out of agreement with it, but in order that he might have 
greater personal freedom to push a protectionist propaganda. At the same 
time Mr. Ritchie, who had succeeded Sir Michael Hicks-Beach as 
chancellor of the exchequer in 1902, and Lord George Hamilton, secretary 
for India, were allowed by Mr. Balfour, without being informed that Mr. 
Chamberlain himself was on the point of withdrawing, to withdraw from 
the ministry, on the ground that they being free-traders could not logically 
sit in a cabinet dominated by Mr. Chamberlain. 


These resignations were followed in a few days by those of Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, secretary for Scotland, and Mr. Arthur Elliot, financial secretary 
of the treasury, and early in October by that of Lord Devonshire, president 
of the council and conservative leader in the house of lords. The vacancies 
were at once filled and the ministry reconstructed on more strongly 
protectionist lines. At the same time Mr. Balfour made a more definite 


statement of his position by declaring that he did not advocate high 
protectionism, but merely the adoption of a system that would enable Great 
Britain to discriminate against the products of protectionist countries. 
Following this, Mr. Chamberlain in a speech at Glasgow on October 6th 
explained his tariff scheme as applying only to foreign countries and not to 
British colonies. These more explicit statements of the matters under 
discussion aroused the country from political stagnation, and had the effect 
of rending asunder the long successful unionist coalition and reuniting the 
factions in the liberal party. 


The event of the year 1904 of most interest in British foreign relations was 
the signing of an agreement on April 7th by Lord Lansdowne on the part of 
Great Britain and M. Delcasse on the part of France, relating to the 
settlement of several long-standing differences in regard to the colonial 
interests of the two countries. The most important points settled were the 
relinquishment by France of its exclusive rights to the “French shore” of 
Newfoundland and the recognition by England of France’s claims in 
Morocco. ‘1 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROM 1792 TO 1904 A.D. 


1792 Bill for abolition of slave trade passes the commons. Pitt hinders 
Holland from joining 


the coalition. Pitt’s efforts for peace unsuccessful. Society of the Friends of 
the People formed to promote parliamentary reform. Riots in Sheffield and 
Dundee: the militia called out. Disabilities of Irish Catholics removed. 
Preparations for war. Trial of Thomas Paine. 


1793 Impending war with France. The Alien bill. Death of Louis XVI. 
England declares 


war against France. England, Spain, and Holland join Austria and Prussia in 
the first coalition. French successes on the Continent and against the 
royalists in France. Traitorous Correspondence act passed. Catholic Relief 
act for Scotland, removing various disabilities. Trials for treason of Muir, 
Palmer, and others. English driven from Toulon. 


1794 English driven from Holland. Lord Howe’s victory over French fleet. 
Suspension of 


the Habeas Corpus act. Coalition between Pitt and the majority of the 
whigs. Duke of York defeated at Bois-le-duc. Execution of Robespierre. 


1795 Prince of Wales ;narries Caroline of Brunswick. Establishment of the 
Directorate in 


France. Lord Camden becomes viceroy of Ireland. Acquittal of Warren 
Hastings. War declared against Dutch : capture of Cape of Good Hope. 
Spain declares war against England. Treason act and the Sedition act 
carried. 


1796 Pitt’s negotiations with the Directorate for peace. French expedition to 
Ireland fails. 


Monetary crisis in England: suspension of cash payments. Burke’s Letters 
on a Regicide Peace. 


1797 Nelson’s victory at Cape St. Vincent. Mutiny at Spithead suppressed. 
Mutiny at the 


Nore. Disorganisation of the French government. Dutch fleet defeated off 
Camperdown. Desire of France to invade England. 


1798 Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt. Battle of the Nile. Pitt forms the 
Second Coalition. 


1799 Napoleon defeated at Nore through co-operation of Sir Sydney Smith. 
Duke of York, 


in command of expedition to Holland, is defeated at Bergen. Napoleon 
made first consul. Conquest of Mysore. 


1800 Grenville rejects Bonaparte’s proposals for peace. Surrender of Malta 
to English fleet. 


Act of Union with Ireland. Armed neutrality of northern powers is revived. 
The Corresponding Societies bill is passed. 


1801 First imperial parliament of United Kingdom meets. George III rejects 
Pitt’s plan of 


Catholic emancipation. Pitt resigns. Addiugtou becomes premier. 
Abercrombie defeats the French at Alexandria. Battle of Copenhagen : 
destruction of Danish fleet by Nelson. Peace between England and Russia. 
Napoleon appropriates Holland, Switzerland, and Italy. 


1802 Treaty of Amiens signed. Napoleon’s continued aggressions cause 
change of feeling in 


England. Negotiations for Pitt’s return. Publication of Edinburgh Review. 


1803 Rupture of Treaty of Amiens. Peltier convicted for libel on Bonaparte. 
War declared against Bonaparte. Napoleon arrests English in France. 
Wellesley gains battle of Assaye over the Mahrattas. Several executions at 
Dublin for insurrection. 
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1804 Addington resigns. Pitt forms a new administration. Preparations to 
resist Napoleonic 


invasion: bill for providing additional forces passed. Spain declares war 
against England. Napoleon made emperor. Addington joins the ministry. 
Failure of the Catamaran expedition. 


1805 Napoleon’s scheme at Boulogne fails. His abandonment of 
expeditions against England. 


Third Coalition formed against Napoleon. Battle of Ferrol: England against 
combined French and Spanish fleets. Battle of Trafalgar: death of Nelson. 
Melville is impeached for peculation. Sidmouth resigns. Napoleon’s 
campaign at Austerlitz. Wellesley’s recall. 


580 THE HISTORY OF PERSIA 
[co. 553 B.C. ] 


After a reign of thirty-five years Astyages was thus deposed. To liis cruelty 
of temper the ]Medes owed the loss of their power, after possessing, for the 
space of one hundred and twenty-eight years, all that part of Asia which lies 
beyond the Halys, deducting from this period the short interval of the 
Scythian dominion. In succeeding times, being dissatisfied with their 
condition, they took up arms against Darius; their attempt proved 
unsuccessful, and they were a second time reduced to servitude. From this 
period the Persians, who, under the conduct of Cyrus, had shaken off the 
power of the Medes, remained in undisturbed possession of Asia. Cyrus 
detained Astyages in captivity for the remainder of his life, but in no other 
instance treated him with severity. Such is the history of the birth, 
education, and success of Cyrus. He afterwards, as I have before related, 
subdued Croesus, who had attacked him unjustly ; from which time he 
remained without a rival, sovereign of Asia.* 


Such is the picturesque narrative of Herodotus — the narrative on which all 
subsequent studies of the subject have been largely based. We take up now 
a critical analysis of this famous story. 


THE MEDIAN EMPIRE: A MODERN INTERPRETATION 


The series of the great Iranian monarchies begins for us with the Median 
empire of Ecbatana. According to Herodotus the Medes freed themselves 
from the Assyrians, and lived for a time without a master till Deioces 
obtained the kingly power by stratagem. There reigned then 


Deioces ... .53 years f „- ^M, 1 
Phraortes ... 22 years ‘WA A M 


Cyaxares... . 40 years } 7= „sss (^ 


1806 Death of William Pitt. Grenville and Fox form the ministry of “All the 
Talents.” 


Fox negotiates with Napoleon. Death of Fox. Lord Horrick, Grenville, and 
Tierney assume office. Stuart defeats French at Maida. Battle of Jena. 
Napoleon issues his Berlin Decrees. Abolition of the slave trade carried. 


1807 The Orders in Council, in reply to the Berlin Decrees. Rejection of bill 
to remove 


Catholic disabilities: fall of Grenville’s ministry. Duke of Portland becomes 
prime minister. Treaty of Tilsit. Expeditions sent to the Dardanelles, Sicily, 
and Alexandria. Lord Minto made governor-general of India. Friction 
between England and United States caused by the Orders in Council: 
Whitelocke is defeated in expedition against Buenos Ayres. Bombardment 
of Copenhagen. Heligoland is taken. Seizure of the Danish fleet. 
Napoleon’s armies in Spain. 


1808 Spain rises against the French and demands English help. Wellesley 
sent to Portugal. 


The Peninsular War begins. Battle uf Vimiers and Convention of Cintra. Sir 
John Moore’s march to Salamanca. Napoleon in Madrid. 


1809 Battle of Corunna: death of Moore. Wellesley defeats South at Operto, 
and Victor at 


Talavera. Failure of expedition under Lord Chatham to Walcheren. 
Resignation oT Canning and Castlereagh. Resignation of duke of Portland. 
His death. Perceval becomes prime minister. Revival of parliamentary 
reforms. America passes the Non-Intercourse act. 


1810 Mauritius taken from the French. Burdett sent to the Tower for 
contempt. Riots 


ensue. Wellington defeats Massena at Busaco. The latter is forced to retreat 
from Torres Vedras. King’s illness. 


1811 Regency of prince of Wales. Graham defeats Victor at Barossa and 
Massena retires 


toward Ciudad Rodrigo. Wellington defeats Massena at Fuentes d’Onoro 
and takes Almeida. Beresford defeats Soult at Albuera. Luddite riots at 
Nottingham. Threatened war between Russia and France. 


1812 Wellington storms Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos. Wellesley resigns. 
Castlereagh becomes foreign secretary. Perceval assassinated by 
Bellingham in house of commons. Lord Liverpool becomes prime minister. 
Canning’s laws in favour of Catholics. United States declare war against 
England. Victories of American frigates. Battle of Salamanca is won by 
Wellington. He retreats from Bourgos. Dissenting ministers relieved from 
Conventicle act. Napoleon in Russia. 


1813 Catholic Relief bill is dropped. Battle of Vitoria. Wellington defeats 
Joseph. Battle 


of the Pyrenees : defeat of Soult. Wellington storms St. Sebastian, and 
Pampeluna surrenders. Americans attack Canada. 


1814 Invasion of France by Wellington. He wins battle of Orthez and 
defeats Soult at 


Toulouse (April). English join the Prussians in Holland. Battle of 
Chippewa. First Treaty of Paris. Visit of allied monarchs to the prince 
regent. British raid upon Washington. English defeated on Lake Champlain. 
Congress of Vienna : Lord Castlereagh represents England. British repulses 
at Plattsburg and New Orleans. Treaty of Ghent between England and 
United States. 


1815 Napoleon’s escape from Elba. Wellington and Blilcher command the 
allied forces in 


Belgium. Napoleon defeats the Prussians at Ligny. Wellington defeats Ney 
at Quatre Bras. Battle of Waterloo. The allies enter Paris. Napoleon 
surrenders to English at Rochcfort and is conveyed to St. Helena. Second 
Treaty of Paris. Holy Alliance made between Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 


1816 Canning joins the government. The Corn law and the abolition of the 
property tax. 


Agricultural and commercial depression: riots in the east of England. 
Petition from corporation of London. Battle of Algiers. 


1817 Attack on the prince regent. Suspension of the Habeas Corpus act. 
Government 


measure to repress disaffection. Military and Naval Officers’ Oath bill 
passed. ” Sidmouth Circular ” issued. William Moore is tried for libel and 
acquitted. Grattau’s motion for relief of Catholics. Death of Princess 
Charlotte. 


1818 Suspension of Habeas Corpus act repealed. Renewal of Alien bill is 
carried. Motion 


for repeal of Septennial act is lost. Evacuation of France by the allies. 


1819 Birth of Princess Victoria. Rejection of Catholic emancipation. 
Renewal of industrial 


distress. Resumption of cash payments. The Manchester massacre. The Six 
acts. 


1820 Death of George III. George IV. succeeds. Danger of the ministry : 
Cato Street conspiracy. Execution of conspirators. Bill for Queen Caroline’s 
divorce. Brougham defends the queen, The bill abandoned. England refuses 
to join the Congress of Troppau. 
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1821 Catholic Relief bill passed by commons. Coronation of George IV. 
Queen’s trial 


engenders an alienation of the ministry and people. Death of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 


1822 Peel and Wellesley join the ministry. Death of Castlereagh. Canning 
made foreign 


secretary: his diplomacy in Spain. Suicide of Lord Londonderry (formerly 
Castlereagh). 


1823 Huskisson becomes president of board of trade. His changes in 
commercial policy. 


Change of the Navigation act: Huskisson carries his Reciprocity of Duties 
bill. Criminal law reform. Peel’s Currency act. Discussion on slavery. 
England recognises freedom of South American republics. The Catholic 
Association formed. 


1824 Reduction of duties on silk and wool. Repeal of acts limiting the free 
travelling of 


workmen. English are worsted in Ashantee war. Death of Byron in Greece. 


1825 Bill to suppress Catholic Association. Catholic Relief bill is again 
rejected by the 


lords. Commissioner inquires into administration of court of chancery. Wild 
money speculations. Crash of joint-stock companies and banks. Robinson’s 
budgets. 


1826 Canning’s policy in Portugal. Certain house taxes abolished. 
Dissolution of parliament. 


1827 Death of duke of York. Resignation of Lord Liverpool. Canning 
becomes prime 


minister. Treaty of London between England, France, and Russia for 
pacification of Greece. Death of Canning. Lord Goderich becomes prime 
minister. Battle of Navarino. Destruction of Turco-Egyptian fleet and 
Goderich’s inaction. 


1828 Goderich resigns. Duke of Wellington becomes prime minister. 
Wellington refuses 


to coerce Turkey. Lord John Russell and parliamentary reform: Repeal of 
the Test and Corporation acts. The Corn bill passed. Resignation of 
Huskisson. Other ” Canningites ” resign. O’Connell elected to parliament, 
but cannot sit. Catholic Association is revived. The Catholic emancipation 
question raised. 


1829 Resignation of Lord Anglesey. Act passed suppressing the Catholic 
Association. 


King opposes emancipation; then consents (March 3rd). Catholic Relief bill 
carried in commons and lords. O’Connell’s agitation for repeal of union of 
England and Ireland. Annual act passed for suspending militia ballot. 


1830 Death of George IV. Accession of William IV. Opening of Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway : death of Huskisson. England recognises Louis 
Philippe. Resignation of duke of Wellington. Lord Grey becomes prime 
minister. 


1831 Lord John Russell introduces the Reform bill. Rejected in the lords. 
Riots in the 


country. Opposition of the king. 


1832 The Reform bill passes the commons (March). Resignation of 
ministers. King’s opposition is overcome. Reform bill passes the lords 
(June). Reform bills passed for Ireland and Scotland. 


1833 First reformed parliament meets. Coercion act for Ireland passed. 
Position of the 


Irish Church: the Church Temporalities act is carried, reducing and 
reforming the Irish Church. Act for the Emancipation of Slaves passes the 
lords. Abolition of slavery in the colonies. Act passed for renewing the 
Bank charter. The first Factory act passed. East India trade thrown open. 
The Jewish Relief bill passes the commons, but is rejected by the lords in 
successive years till 1858. The Tractarian movement in English Church 
begins. 


1834 The Poor Law Amendment act is carried. Resignation of ministers on 
the Irish Church 


question. Irish and Land-tax bill (proposing a substitute for tithes) thrown 
out by the lords. Resignation of Lord Althorp and Lord Grey. Lord 
Melbourne becomes prime minister. New Poor law is introduced. System of 
national education begun. Central criminal court established. The Irish 
Coercion act renewed in modified form. Lord Melbourne is dismissed by 
the king. Sir R. Peel forms an administration. Increase of trades unions. 
New charter granted to Bank of England. Ecclesiastical commission 
appointed to inquire into English Church. The Tamworth Manifesto : Sir R. 
Peel indicates his reforms. 


1835 Various reforming bills are introduced. Resignation of Sir R. Peel. 
Lord Melbourne 


becomes prime minister. Condition of municipal corporations: the 
Municipal Reform act is passed. The Irish Tithe bill is passed by commons. 


1836 Bill for Tithe Commutation in England passed. General Registration 
act. Newspaper 


stamp duty is reduced. The ecclesiastical commissioners are incorporated. 
Civil Marriage act. Lord Buckland governor-general of India. South 
Australia is first colonised. 


1837 Death of William IV (June). Accession of Victoria. Duke of 
Cumberland becomes 


king of Hanover. Remissions of capital punishment. Natal founded by 
Dutch settlers and placed under English rule (1841). Rebellion in Canada. 
Danger of war with America. Rise of trades unions. Division in parliament 
into conservatives and liberals. 


1838 Lord Durham appointed governor-general of Canada ; he resigns soon 
after. The Irish 


Poor Law act passed. The Irish Tithes Commutation act passed. Act against 
non-residence of clergy passed. The people’s charter adopted by the 
chartists. Forma- 
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tion of the Anti-Com-Law League. New Zealand is first permanently 
colonised. Capture of Candahar. Difficulties in Jamaica. 


1839 The Jamaica bill is carried. The bedchamber question: Sir Robert Peel 
declines 


office. Lord Melbourne again takes office. Rowland Hill’s new postage 
scheme. Committee of privy council for education is instituted. Chartist 
insurrection at Newport. War with China. Occupation of Kabul. Debates on 
Irish affairs. France and England differ as to Egypt. 


1840 Victoria marries Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg. Blockade of Canton 
by English fleet. 


Popular constitution is granted to Canada. Threatened breach with France. 
Quadruple Alliance with France, Portugal, and Spain. Bombardment of 
Acre. Irish Municipal act passed. Agitation for repeal of union with Ireland. 
Introduction of penny postage. War with Egypt. Defeat of Mehemet AH. 


1841 Cobden’s free-trade agitation. Fall of the Melbourne ministry. Peel’s 
new ministry. Duke of Buckingham leaves cabinet. Palmerston’s foreign 
policy. Attack on Canton. 


1842 Peel’s first free-trade budget: Income-tax revived; revision of the 
customs tariff. 


Evacuation of Kabul. Defeat of Chinese: peace concluded between China 
and England. Lord Ellenborough is made governor-general of India. War in 
India. Massacre of English army in Afghanistan. Annexation of Scinde. 


Battles of Meeanee and Hyderabad. Treaty of Nankin. Misery of the 
working classes. Ashley’s Collieries’ bill carried. 


1843 House of commons refuses petition of the general assembly of 
Scotland. Great secession from the Scottish church. Establishment of the 
Free Church in Scotland. The Irish Arms act is passed. Cobden and Bright 
lead the Anti-Corn-Law League. O’Connor issues his land scheme. Return 
of Dost Mahomed. O’Connell and other repeal leaders are arrested. The 
Rebecca riots. 


1844 Trial of O’Connell: reversal of his sentence. Commercial prosperity 
and remission of 


further duties. Sir R. Peel’s Bank Charter act is passed. The Currency bill. 
Boers are forced to submit. Natal declared a British colony. Hardinge 
becomes governor-general of India. Graham’s Factory bill. The Tahiti 
question. 


1845 Peel’s second free-trade budget. Renewal of income-tax. Peel’s 
Maynooth act. He 


founds Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. The Irish famine. Spread of the Anti- 
Corn- Law League. Sir R. Peel proposes repeal of the Cora laws. He resigns 
office. Lord J. Russell fails to form a cabinet. Sir R. Peel resumes office. 
Great meeting of Anti-Corn-Law League at Manchester. War declared 
against the Sikhs. Battles of Moodkee and Ferozeshah. Newman joins the 
Church of Rome. 


1846 Sir R. Peel’s proposal for repeal of Corn laws carried in commons and 
lords. Protest 


signed by eighty-nine peers. Government is defeated on Irish bill. Sir R. 
Peel resigns. Lord John Rucsell becomes prime minister. Battles of Sobraon 
and Aliwal. Treaty of Lahore and end of the first Sikh war. Potato famine in 
Ireland and large Irish emigration. 


1847 Government grant of ten millions for relief of Ireland. Relation of 
landlord and tenant 


in Ireland. Fielden’s Factory bill passed. Parliament passes Coercion bill for 
Ireland. The Poor Law board is constituted. Strained relations between 
France and England. Corn and Navigation acts suspended. Death of 
O’Connell. 


1848 Louis Philippe arrives in England. Suppression of the chartists and 
Irish rebels. 


Treason Felony act is passed. Jewish Disabilities bill passed by commons, 
thrown out by lords. Louis Napoleon declared president-elect of French 
Republic. Boers are made to acknowledge the sovereignty of England. Lord 
Dalhousie governor-general of India. The Punjab War. Habeas Corpus act 
suspended in Ireland. 


1849 Battles of Chillianwallah and Goojerat. Annexation of the Punjab. 
End of second 


Sikh war. Irish encumbered states court is established. Navigation Laws 
repealed. Difficulties in India. Reform of the colonial office. 


1850 Australian Constitution bill passed. Victoria made a separate colony. 
English fleet 


sent to Greece. Death of Sir R. Peel. Irish Tenant League formed. The 
Ecclesiastical Titles bill. Papal bull issued creating Roman Catholic bishops 
in England. Great gold discoveries in Australia. 


1851 The Great Exhibition. Ministerial defeat on the county franchise. Lord 
John Russell 


resigns. Lord Stanley is unable to form a ministry and Lord John Russell 
returns to office. Palmerston’s despatch to Normandy and his dismissal 
from the ministry. Lord Granville becomes foreign secretary. The 
Ecclesiastical Titles bill passed. 


1852 The Militia bill rejected and subsequently carried. End of the Russell 
ministry. Lord 


Derby becomes prime minister. Bribery act passed for inquiring into corrupt 
practices. Death of the duke of Wellington. Disraeli’s budget is defeated. 
Resignation of Lord Derby. Lord Aberdeen forms a coalition ministry and 
becomes prime minister. A constitution given to the colonies in New 
Zealand. 


1853 Gladstone introduces his first budget and abolishes various taxes. 
Burmese and Kaffir 


Wars. The Crimean War begins. Union of England and France to protect 
Turkey against Ruisia. Conference of the powers. The English and French 
fleets enter the Dardanelles. Russia destroys Turkish fleet at Sinope. The 
Jewish Disabilities bill 
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again rejected by the lords. Close of Kaffir War. British Kaffraria is 
annexed. New India bill is passed. Lord Palmerston resigns and again 
resumes office. 


1854 Declaration of war by Prance and England against Russia. Baltic fleet 
despatched 


under Sir C. Napier. Russians unsuccessfully besiege Silistria (May). The 
allied armies land in Crimea. Battle of the Alma (September). The march to 
Balaclava. Siege of Sebastopol begins (October 17th). Battle of Balaclava. 
Battle of Inkerman (November). Government charged with gross 
mismanagement. Demand for change of ministry. Gladstone’s budget. The 
University Reform bill. Colonial and war secretaryships are added. The first 
Cape parliament meets. 


1855 Lord John Russell and Lord Aberdeen resign. Lord Palmerston 
becomes prime minister. The Vienna Conference. Committees of inquiry in 
Crimea. Reform of the army hospitals. Death of Lord Raglan. Battle of the 
Tchernaya. Fall and evacuation of Sebastopol. Surrender of Kars. 
Resignation of Lord J. Russell. 


Astyages... . 35 years ; 75 years J 


The totals show how the figures are arranged on an artificial system. The 
duration of the kingdom is exactly a century and a half, divided into two 
exactly equal portions, each of which is occupied by the reigns of two 
kings. But further, according to Herodotus, the rule of the iSledes over 
Upper Asia, i.e., the land east of the Halys, lasted one hundred and twenty- 
eight years, save only (ii-dpe^ ) the twenty-eight years during which the 
Scythians ruled. It is easy to see that “save only” means “minus,” and that 
thus the foreign supremacy of the Medes is reckoned at exactly one hundred 
years, or two-thirds of the total duration of the kingdom. Obviously such 
figures can at most be only approximately correct. But the names of the 
kings in Herodotus are now all authenticated, directly or indirectly, by the 
inscriptions lately discovered. Probably, too, the reckoning of the total 
duration of the empire at a centur}’ and a half is about riglit. Indeed, such 
chronological systems sometimes correspond better, on the whole, with the 
facts than their artificiality would lead us to expect. 


We have listened to Herodotus’ naive story of the foundation of the Median 
kingdom by Deioces, son of Phraortes, a story in which Greek and oriental 
colours are charmingly blended. We may assume as certain that Deioces 
possessed a priucipalitj-, the central point of which was Ecbatana (or 
Agbatana ; old Persian Hagmatana, now Hamadan), a place which for 
thousands of years has held the rank of a capital. This principality prabably 
never embraced the whole of Media (i.e., nearly the present provinces of 
Irak Adjemi and Azerbijan with a portion of Turkish Kurdistan), but by his 
successors it was enlarged into the great Median empire. Of course 
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there was no smooth and formal constitution, no fixed frontier, no exact 
determination of the prerogatives of different chiefs in the particuhir 
districts. From of old the Assyrians had made frequent attempts to 
subjugate the country of the Medes, but perhaps never quite possessed the 


1856 Treaty of peace with Russia signed at Paris. Difficulties with America. 
The Persian 


War. The Chinese War. Annexation of Oudh. Lord Canning governor- 
general of India. Bombardment of Canton. 


1857 Government condemnation of conduct in China. Palmerston 
announces dissolution. 


Indian mutiny. Outbreaks at Meerut, Delhi, Lucknow, and Cawnpore. Relief 
of Allahabad. Massacre of Cawnpore garrison. Havelock’s victory at 
Fathipur. Relief of Lucknow under Havelock and Outram. Sieg and fall of 
Delhi. Sir Colin Campbell’s final relief of Lucknow. Death of Haveloct. 
Destruction of Chinese fleet (June). Commercial panic in England. 
Suspension of Bank Charter act. The English and French capture Canton. 
Sepoy rebels punished for the mutiny. Treaty of peace between England and 
Persia signed at Paris. 


1858 Sir C. Campbell and Outram capture Lucknow. Gradual reduction of 
the Indian 


provinces. Capture of Thansee, Calpee, Gwalior, Behar, and Oudh. Final 
suppression of the rebels and close of the mutiny. Lord Palmerston’s bill 
transferring government of India from East India Company to the crown. 
Palmerston’s new India bill. Formation of secretaryship of state for India. 
Lord Stanley is first secretary. Orsini’s attempted assassination of the 
French emperor. Irritation felt against England. Palmerston’s Conspiracy to 
Murder bill. Resignation of Palmerston. Lord Derby becomes prime 
minister. Treaty between England and China at Tientsin. Bill for admission 
of Jews to parliament passed. Queen of England proclaimed sovereign of 
India. 


1859 Failure of Disraeli’s reform bill. Resignation of ministry. Lord 
Palmerston becomes 


prime minister. Reorganisation of the Indian army. Queensland is made a 
separate colony. Rise of Fenianism. War in China. 


1860 Capture of Pekin. Treaty with China. Cobden’s treaty of commerce 
with France. 


Church Rates Abolition bill carried in commons. Act regulating the relation 
of landlord and tenant in Ireland. Rise of the broad church. 


1861 Abolition of the paper duty. Change introduced by the Bankruptcy act. 
Forcible 


seizure of Confederate commissioners. Boers of the Transvaal form into a 
separate state. Death of the prince consort. 


1862 War in Japan. The cotton famine. 


1863 Strained relations with America arising from the cruisers. Marriage of 
the prince of 


Wales. Separation of the Ionian Islands from England and union with 
Greece. Death of Lord Elgin, viceroy of India. 


1865 Poor Law Union Chargeability bill is passed. Resignation of lord 
chancellor. Dissolution of parliament. Defeat of Gladstone at Oxford 
University. Death of Lord Palmerston. Lord Russell becomes prime 
minister. The cruel suppression of the Jamaica insurrection. 


1866 Suspension of Habeas Corpus act in Ireland. Gladstone introduces the 
government 


Reform bill. Disruption of the liberal party; the Adullamites. The 
government resigns. Lord Derby becomes prime minister. Commercial 
panic in the city. The Bank Charter act suspended. 


1867 Disraeli again introduces the Reform bill. Resignation of ministers. 
Reform bill passes 


the lords. Expedition to rescue English prisoners from King Theodore of 
Abyssinia. Fenian and trades-union outrages. Confederation of the British 
North American provinces. 


1868 Resignation of Lord Derby. Disraeli becomes prime minister. 
Gladstone’s resolution for disestablishment of Irish Church. Gladstone’s bill 
for abolition of compulsory church rates. The Irish and Scotch Reform bills 
passed. British troops capture Magdala in Abyssinia. Resignation of 
Disraeli. Gladstone becomes prime minister. 


1869 Gladstone’s measure for disestablishment of the Irish Church. Reform 
of the new 


land laws. The Endowed Schools’ bill passed. University Tests Abolition 
bill passed by Commons. Lord Mayo viceroy of India. Gladstone’s Irish 
Land bill. 


1870 The Irish Land act is passed. The Elementary Education act passed. 
Peace Preservation act (Ireland) is passed. The Fenians invade Canada. The 
Home Govern- 
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ment Association founded in Ireland. Treaty with France and Germany to 
secure neutrality of Belgium. 


1871 Bill to abolish religious tests at universities passes the lords. Treaty of 
Washington 


made with the United States. Act passed giving the crown authority over 
militia, yeomanry, and volunteers. Dangerous illness of prince of Wales. 
The local government board is constituted. The Army Regulation bill ; 
abolition of purchase of commissions by royal warrant. The Black Sea 
conferences. 


1872 Reorganisation of the army. Ballot and Licensing bills passed. The 
Alabama arbitration. New commercial treaty with France. 


1873 The Irish University bill rejected. Gladstone resigns and returns to 
office. Bill for 


abolition of religious tests at Dublin University passed. The Judicature bill. 
The Ashantee War in defence of Gold Coast settlement. Home Rule League 
is formed. 


1874 Gladstone resigns. Disraeli becomes prime minister. Licensing act 
passed. Public 


Worship Regulation act passed. Endowed Schools Amendment bill passed. 
Spread of trades unionism. Prevalence of strikes. Ashantee War concluded. 
The Scotch Church Patronage bill. 


1875 Retirement of Gladstone. Replaced by marquis of Hartington. Irish 
Coercion bills 


renewed. John Mitchel’s election declared void. The Judicature bill 
completed. The Artisans’ Dwelling act. Agricultural Holdings bill. The 
Regimental Exchanges act. Land Transfer bill. Friendly Societies bill. Peace 
Preservation act (Ireland). Amendment of Labour laws. Merchant Shipping 
bill passed. Colony of Fiji constituted. Reopening of Eastern question : The 
Andrassy and Berlin notes. Central government established for New 
Zealand. England purchases shares in the Suez Canal. 


1876 Lord Lytton viceroy of India. Famine in India. War between Servia 
and Turkey. 


England urges reform upon the Turks. The Additional Tithes bill passed. 
England refuses to accede to Berlin note. Disraeli created earl of 
Beaconsfield. Appellate Jurisdiction act passed. Elementary Education act 
passed. Gladstone’s indignation at Bulgarian atrocities. Punishment of 
offenders demanded. Salisbury attends the European conference at 
Constantinople. 


1877 Failure of the conference at Constantinople. Turkey rejects the 
European protocol. 


Queen proclaimed empress of India. South African bill passed to 
confederate colonies of Natal, Cape of Good Hope, Orange Free State, and 
Transvaal. Annexation of the Transvaal, and difficulties with the Zulus. 


Russian war with Turkey: jingo-ism in England. Obstruction procedure by 
Parnell in house of commons. 


1878 British fleet ordered to Constantinople. Lord Carnarvon and Lord 
Derby resign. 


Troops from India ordered to Malta. Death of Earl Russell. Agitation 
against war with Russia. Secret treaties with Russia and with Turkey. 
Occupation of Cyprus. Meeting of the Berlin Congress. Lord Beaconsfield 
and Lord Salisbury attend (June). Treaty of Berlin signed (July)- War 
declared against Afghanistan. Invasion of Zululand. 


1879 Depression of trade in England. Zulus defeat English at Isandhlwana. 
Flight and 


death of ameer of Afghanistan. Treaty of Gundamak signed with new 
ameer. Zulus defeated at Ulundi. Second invasion of Afghanistan. English 
victory at Charasiab and entry of Kabul. Difficulties in Transvaal. The 
Army Discipline and Regulation bill passed. Irish University act passed. 
Home-rulers’ obstruction in parliament. Parnell’s agitation against 
landlordism. A commission inquires into agricultural depression. Davitt 
forms the Irish Land League. Arrests of Irish leaders. 


1880 Relief of Irish famine. Water Works bill. Marquis of Ripon, viceroy of 
India. Resignation of Lord Beaconsfield (April). Gladstone forms a 
ministry. English victories at Ahmed Kiel, in Afghanistan. English defeated 
at Maiwand. March of Roberts from Kabul to Kandahar. Goschen sent on 
mission to Constantinople. Bradlaugh not permitted to make affirmation. 
Second Relief of Distress act for Ireland passed. The Burials’ bill carried. 
Employers’ Liability act passed. Prosecution of Parnell and others. Revolt 
of the Boers of Transvaal. 


1881 English troops in Transvaal defeated at Laing’s Nek and Majuba Hill. 
Boers agree 


to British suzerainty. Thirty-six Irish members suspended and removed 
from House. Protection of Life and Property bill and Preservation bill 
passed. Death of Lord Beaconsfield. Irish Laud bill receives the royal assent 


(August). The Regulation of the Forces’ act and Army act passed. Kandahar 
ceded to the ameer of Afghanistan. The Land League proclaimed “an illegal 
and criminal association.” 


1882 Bradlaugh expelled from house of commons. Plot of Arabi Bey 
against English influence in Egypt. He gains command of the army. British 
fleet bombards and destroys the fortifications of Alexandria. Defeat of 
Arabi’s army at Tel-el-Kebir by English under Wolseley. Arabi, taken 
prisoner, is banished from Egypt for life. Murder of Cavendish and Burke. 
Irish obstruction in parliament and suspension of twenty-five Irish 
members. Several Procedure bills regulating parliament business passed. 


1883 Explosives bill passed. Trial of the Invincibles. Corrupt Practices bill 
and Agricultural Holdings bill passed. The Bankruptcy bill and Patent Law 
bill passed. 
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1884 General Gordon sent to Khartum. Battle of Trinkitat. Fall of Sinkat 
and Tokar. 


Graham defeats Osman Digna. Conference of Great Powers as to affairs of 
Egypt. Wolseley enters the Soudan with British troops. The Albert bill 
passed by the council of India. New convention signed with Transvaal. 
Lord Dufferin appointed viceroy of India. Sir C. Warren despatched to 
Bechuanaland. The Franchise bill becomes law (December (5th). 


1885 Defeat of Arabs at Abuklea by General Stewart. Khartum surrenders 
to the mahdi. 


Death of Gordon. The Berber expedition to Egypt. Troops withdrawn from 
the Soudan. The Afghanistan Boundary Commission: dispute with Russia. 
Anticipations of war. Arbitration agreed to. The Redistribution bill is 
passed. Resignation of Gladstone. Salisbury becomes prime minister. Death 
of the mahdi (June). British troops invade Upper Burma. A Land Purchase 


bill (Lord Ashbourme’s bill) is passed. Criminal Law and Amendment act 
passed. General election (December). 


1886 Annexation of Upper Burma to the British Empire. Bradlaugh takes 
the oath. Carnarvon resigns lord-lieutenancy of Ireland. Resignation of Lord 
Salisbury. Gladstone forms a ministry (February 1st). The “unemployed ” 
meeting. The Scotch Crofter’s bill is passed. Ministers leave the 
government owing to Gladstone’s proposed Irish policy (March 26th). 
Gladstone introduces Home Rule bill for Ireland (April 8th) and the Land 
Purchase bill (April 6th). Influential political meetings disapproving of 
Home Rule bill (May). Second reading of Home Rule bill is lost (June 7th). 
Riots in Belfast. General election (July). Resignation of Gladstone. 
Salisbury becomes prime minister (July). The ” plan of campaign ” is 
announced. Lord R. Churchill resigns leadership of house of commons. 


1887 Meeting of the Round Table conference. New rules of procedure are 
carried. Balfour 


becomes chief secretary for Ireland. Colonial conference at colonial office 
(May 2nd). The “Tunis” article on Dillon (May 6th). The Crimea bill in 
committee. Celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee (June 21st). Irish Land bill 
passed (August). Proclamation of the National League. The Allotments act, 
the Coal Mines Regulation act, and Merchandise Marks act are passed. 
Proclamation for suppression of National League (September 20th). The 
Trafalgar Square conflict. Irish M.P.‘sare imprisoned under the Crimes act. 


1888 Lansdowne becomes viceroy of India. New rules of parliamentary 
procedure carried. 


Goschen’s scheme for reducing interest on national debt is passed. Local 
Government bill (England and Wales) passed. Conflicts between 
nationalists and police. The Fisheries Treaty signed at Washington 
(February 5th). Commission on ” Parnellism and Crime ” bill. Parnell’s 
action against the Times. The Irish Land Purchase bill carried. 


1889 The county councils meet for the first time. Pigott’s confession and 
suicide. Naval 


Defences bill passed. Local Government bill for Scotland passed. Bill for 
Improved Drainage of Ireland and Light Railways Extension passed. The 
question of royal grants is raised. Acts for prevention of cruelty to children. 
Technical Instruction act. Welsh Intermediate Education act passed. The 
dockers’ strike. Charter granted to British South Africa Company. 
Dervishes’ troops defeated by General Grenfell. 


1890 Balfour’s Land Purchase bill introduced (March). New education code 
issued (April). 


West Australia Constitution bill passed. Police act and Housing of Working 
Classes Amendment act passed (August). The O’Shea trial. Rejection of 
Parnell by Irish party. 


1891 Death of Bradlaugh. Tithe bill passes the commons. Royal 
commission inquires into 


labour conditions. Balfour’s Land Purchase bill passed (June 15th). Factory 
Workshops act passed. Bill creating free education in England and Wales 
read and passed. Newcastle programme adopted. Death of Parnell. 


1892 Balfour’s Irish Local Government bill is withdrawn (May 24th). 
Chaplins’ Small Agricultural Holdings bill passed. General election (July). 
Resignation of Salisbury. Gladstone becomes prime minister (August 16th). 


1893 Gladstone introduces his Home Rule bill (February 13th). Second 
reading carried 


(April 21st). Gladstone’s closure resolutions carried (August 21st). Home 
Rule bill thrown out by lords (September 8th). Coal trade dispute settled 
(November 17th). 


1894 Amendments to Parish Councils bill carried in the lords (February 
12th). Education 


acts passed. Gladstone resigns (March 3rd). Lord Rosebery forms a 
ministry. British Protectorate declared in Uganda. Introduction of various 
bills into parliament. War between China and Japan (August). 


1895 Introduction of new bills. Resignation of liberal ministry (June 22nd). 
Salisbury takes 


office. Jameson’s raid from Mafeking across the Transvaal. 


1896 Boers defeat Jameson at Krugersdorp (January 1st). Rhodes resigns 
premiership of 


Cape Colony. Withdrawal of the Education bill (June 22nd). Trial of the 
Johannesburg raiders. Rosebery resigns the liberal leadership. 


1897 Voluntary Schools bill carried. Bill passed for relief of necessitous 
school boards. 


Sixtieth year of Victoria’s reign. Thanksgiving services. War on the Indian 
frontier against the Afridis and other tribes. 
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1898 Death of Gladstone (May 19th). Irish Local Government bill, 
Vaccination bill, aad 


University of London bill passed. Kitchener defeats the Khalifa. Capture of 
Omdurman and Khartum. English and French troops meet at Fashoda: 
evacuation of Fashoda by the French. 


1899 Conference at Bloemfontein between Sir Alfred Milner and President 
Kruger. Negotiations proceed between the British and Transvaal 
governments as to the franchise and suzerainty. Orange Free State joins the 
Transvaal. An ultimatum issued by the Transvaal government (October 
9th). War breaks out. British troops withdraw to Ladysmith. Disasters to the 
British troops. Boers besiege Ladysmith, Kimberley, and Mafeking. Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener are appointed to the command in Africa. 
Passing of the Local Government bill. Tithe Rent Charge Rating bill and 
Board of Education bill. 


1900 Siege of Ladysmith. Relief of Kimberley (February 15th). Cronje 
surrenders at Paar— 


deberg (February 27th). Relief of Ladysmith (February 28th). Death of 
Joubert. Relief of Mafeking (May 17th). Lord Roberts proclaims the 
annexation of the Orange Free State. Australia Commonwealth bill passed. 


General election (October). Lord Roberts becomes commander-in-chief. 
War Loan bill carried. 


1901 Death of Queen Victoria (January 22nd). Edward VII. succeeds. 
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whole land with its numerous inaccessible mountains and warlike robber 
tribes. Nevertheless they made successful expeditions into the interior of 
Media even down to the time at which Herodotus regards Media as 
independent. Neither the liberation of Media nor the foundation of tlie 
monarchy is an event which can be limited to a particular year, the thing 
took place graduall3\ In the period not long before Deioces, according to 
Herodotus’ reckoning, very many tributary Median chieftains are 
mentioned in the Assyrian inscrijj-tions ; this confirms, in some measure at 
least, the statement that ” anarchy ” then prevailed. In 715 B.C. there was 
carried off as prisoner one Daiaukku ; this is certainly the same name, 
perhaps the same person (for his captivity may have been brief), as 
Daiokes, which appears in Herodotus in the Ionic form Deiokes. We can 
certainly identify Herodotus’ first king with the prince whose land, called 
Bit Daiaukku (i.e., land of Daiaukku), King Sargon of Assyria conquered in 
713 B.C. The man who thus gave his name to the land must have occupied 
a high station. The date is not very remote from that assigned by Herodotus 
to Deioces; for we get from Herodotus as the date of Deioces 709-656, or, if 
we correct his error in dating the end of the empire, 700-647. Deioces was 
not a king of kings ; he was forced to bow to the Assyrians repeatedly, but 
he was the founder of the empire. Three kings followed him. It is possible 
that there were really more, and that in the summary list the shorter reigns 
are passed over. Nor can we place much reliance on Herodotus’ assertion 
that each successive ruler was the son of his predecessor. 


In perfect harmony with the conditions of development of a small state into 
a great power is the statement of Herodotus that the second king of the 
Medes, Phraortes (Frawarti ; according to Herodotus’ reckoning 656-634 
[647-625]), extended his sway beyond the limits of Media, and first of all 
subjugated Persis, or Persia proper, the secluded mountain-land southeast of 
Media. During all this time indeed, as we learn from Darius’ great 
inscription, Persis had kings of its own ; but these were simply vassals of 
the sultan who had his seat in Ecbatana. After conquering the Persians, 
Phraortes, says Herodotus, subjugated piece after piece of Asia, until he 
was discomfited and slain in the attempt to conquer the Assyrians in 
Nineveh, whose empire was by that time completely lost. Allowing for 
some exaggerations with respect to the extent of the empire, there is nothing 
in these statements that need excite suspicion. Independent evidence seems 
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to show that towards the middle of the seventh century the Assyrian empire 
had fallen very low ; and that the inhabitants of the cluster of vast cities to 
which Nineveh belonged were able to repel the first attack of an enemy who 
could hardly have been their match in the art of siege-warfare is perfectly 
natural. Besides, the stability of the Median military, political, and court 
institutions, which were afterwards taken over unaltered by the Persians, 
must surely have required for its development a longer time than some 
modern ingiiirers, following exclusively the cuneiform inscriptions, have 
assumed for the actual duration/of the Median empire. 


Phraortes’ successor, Cyaxares (Huwakhshatara ; according to Herodotus’ 
reckoning 634-594 [625-585]), brought the empire to the highest pitch of 
power. He is said to have introduced fixed tactical arrangements into the 
army. It was to him that the pretenders whom Darius had to 
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overcome traced their descent, as he tells us himself. Cyaxares, according to 
Herodotus, took the field successfully against Nineveh, but as he was 
besieging the city the inroad of the ” Scythians ” compelled him to forego 
for a time all the fruits of victory. Who these Scythians were is unknown. 
Herodotus took them for the people tolerably familiar to the Greeks, whose 
true name was Scolotte ; but his evidence does not go for much, since he 
often falls into the popular misuse of the term ” Scythian ” as a name for all 
the peoples of the steppes, and brings the inroads of these Scythians into a 
most unlikely connection with the desolating raids of Thracian tribes (the 
Trares or Treres, commonly called Cimmerians) in Asia Minor. We must 
content ourselves with assuming that we have here one of those irruptions 
of northern barbarians into Iran of which we hear so often in later times. 
Probably these nomads came, as Herodotus indicates, through the natural 
gate between the Caucasus and the Caspian Sea, the pass of Derbeud, 
though it is quite possible that they came from the east of the Caspian, from 
the steppes of Turkestan. Whether these Scythians are really the same 
people who made their way as far as Palestine and Egypt is, indeed, far 
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from being as certain as is commonly supposed, nor can the date of the 
irruption into these countries be determined. At any rate, the barbarians 
overthrew the Medes and flooded the whole empire. From what we know of 
the doings of Huns, Khazars, Turks, and Mongols in later times we can 
inf§r how these Scythians behaved in Iran. Cyaxares must have come to 
some sort of terms with them : and at last he rid himself of them in a truly 
Eastern fashion, by inviting most of them (i.e., of their chiefs) to a feast, 
where he made them drunk and slew them at their wine. It is not in the least 
surprising that Cyaxares afterwards had Scythians in his service ; savages 
like these have no steady national feeling, and serve any potentate for pay. 


With the Sc3’thian disorders we might combine the contests which, 
according to Ctesias, the Parthians and Sac<e (i.e., the inhabitants of the 
Turkoman desert, who are also called ” Scythians ” by the Greeks) waged 
with Cyaxares, or Astibaras, as Ctesias calls him. But it is not safe to do so, 
as the whole narrative is only the framework for a pretty romance. 


Cyaxares marched a second time against Nineveh and destroyed it about 
607. Not only Ctesias but also Berosus asserts that the king of the Medes 
achieved this great success in league with the king of Babylon. In order to 
protect himself against his ally, who by the fall of the Assyrian empire had 
grown too powerful, the Chaldean had recourse to a double precaution : he 
married his son, afterwards the potent Nebuchadrezzar, to Amyite or Amy- 
itis, daughter of the Median king ; but he also erected extensive 
fortifications. After the fall of Nineveh, Nebuchadrezzar made himself 
master of Syria and Palestine, and Cyaxares acquired most of the rest of the 
Assyrian territory. Probably Assyria proper belonged to him also, and we 
can thus explain Xenophon’s error that the Assyrian cities before their 
destruction belonged to the Medes (Anah., Ill, 4, 7-10). When Cyaxares 
afterwards began the war with the Lydians he was already master of 
Armenia and Cappadocia, though he probably did not acquire them until 
after he had got rid of the Scythians and destroyed Nineveh. 


The pretext for the war was afforded by the flight of some Scythians in 
Cyaxares’ service to Alyattes, king of Lyflia ; but the real cause was 
doubtless thirst of conquest. The war lasted for five years with varying 
fortune, and was ended by the battle during which the eclipse of the sun, 
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MI righU re«erved 


INTRODUCTION 


A REVIEW OP THE EMPIRE, WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 
THE COLONIAL WORLD’ 


By lady LUGARD 


The land surface of the earth is estimated to extend over about 52,500,000 
square miles. Of this area the British Empire occupies nearly one-quarter, 
extending over an area of about 12,000,000 square miles. By far the greater 
portion lies within the temperate zones, and is suitable for white settlement. 
The notable exceptions are the southern half of India and Bm-ma; East, 
West, and Central Africa; the West Indian Colonies; the northern portion of 
Australia; New Guinea, British Borneo, and that portion of North America 
which extends into Arctic regions. The area of the territory of the empire is 
divided almost equally between the southern and the northern hemispheres, 
the great divisions of Australasia and South Africa covering between them 
in the southern hemisphere 5,308,506 square miles, while the United 
Kingdom, Canada, and India, including the native states, cover between 
them in the northern hemisphere 5,271,375 square miles. The alternation of 
the seasons is thus complete, one-half of the empire enjoying smnmer, 
while one-half is in winter. The division of territory between the eastern and 
western hemispheres is less equal, Canada occupying alone in the western 
hemisphere 3,653,946 square miles, while Australasia, South Africa, India, 
and the United Kingdom occupy together in the eastern hemisphere 
6,925,975 square miles. As a matter of fact, however, the eastern portions of 
Australasia border so nearly upon the western hemisphere that the 
distribution of day and night throughout the empire is, like the alternations 
of the seasons, ahnost complete, one-half enjoying daylight, while the other 
half is in darkness. These alternations of time and of seasons, combined 
with the variety of soils and climates, are calculated to have an increasingly 
important effect upon the material anil industrial, as well as upon the social 
and political developments of the empire. This will become evident in 
considering the industrial productions of the different divisions, and the 
harvest seasons which permit the summer produce of one portion of the 


empire to supply the winter requirements of its other markets, and 
conversely. 


The empire contams or is boimded by some of the highest mountains, the 
greatest lakes, and the most important rivers of the world. Its climates may 
be said to include all the known climates of the world; its soils are no less 
various. In the prairies of central Canada it possesses some of the most 
valuable wheat-producing lantl ; in the grass lands of the interior of 
Australia the best pasture country; and in the uplands of South Africa the 
most valuable gold and diamond-bearing beds which exist. The United 
Kingdom at present produces more coal than any other single country 
except the United States 


[ ‘ Reproduced, by permission, from the new volumes of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, London and New Ifork, 1903. Copyright, 1902, by The 
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(which exceeded the British output io 1900). The effect of chmate 
throughout the empire in modifying the type of the Anglo-Saxon race has as 
yet received only partial attention, and conclusions regarding it are of a 
somewhat empiric nature. The general tendency in Canada is held to be 
towards somewhat smaller size, and a hardy active habit; in Australia to a 
tall, slight, pale development locally known as “cornstalkers,” characterised 
by considerable nervous and intellectual activity. In New Zealand the type 
preserves almost exactly the characteristics of the British Isles. The South 
African, both Dutch and British, is reatlily recognised by an apparently sun- 
dried, lank, and hard habit of body. In the tropical possessions of the empire 
where white settlement does not take place to any considerable extent the 
individual alone is affectetl. The type unrlergoes no modification. It is to be 
observed, in reference to this interesting aspect of imperial development, 
that the multiplication and cheaj)ening of channels of communication and 
means of travel throughout the empire will tend to modify the future 
accentuation of race difference, while the variety of elements in the vast 


area occujsied should have an important, though as yet not scientifically 
traced, effect upon the British imperial type. 


POPULATION-OF THE EMPIRE 

The white population of the empire reaches a total of upwards of 
52,000,000 or about one-eighth of its entire population, which, including 
native races, is estimated at something over 430,000,000. The white 
popidation includes some French, Dutch, and Spanish peoples, but is 
mainly of Anglo-Saxon race. It is distributed roughly as follows: 

United Kiugdom and Ireland 41,4.54,578 

Australia 4,600,000 

Canada— Frencli 1,400,000 


English 3,800,000 


5,200,000 


Africa-Dutcli { 1,000,000 


British J 


India 100,000 


West Indies and Bermuda 100,000 


52,454,578 


These figures must be taken only as approximate. In some cases census 
details are out of date, and official estimates have been accepted. 


The native population of the empire includes types of the principal black, 
yellow, and brown races, classing with these the high-type races of the East, 
which may almost be called white. It is distributed as follows: 

India 

British Provinces ) Vr., 953999 “39999 ) 231,085,132 

Native States ( Mainly high type, / 03,181,509 


British Tracts ) “A°’A ) 607,710 


294,874.411 


The population of India is divided into 118 groups, on the basis of 
language. These may, however, be collected into twelve principal groups as 
follows: 


Aryo-Indic 
Dravidian 


Kolarian 


Gypsy 


Khasi 


said to have been predicted by Thales, took place. The terrified combatants 
saw in this a divine warning and hastily concluded peace. An impression so 
profimud 
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could be produced by nothing short of a total eclipse. Now, according to 
Airy’s calculation, of all the eclipses of that period the only one which was 
total in the east of Asia Minor (whei’e we must necessarily look for the seat 
of war) was that of May 28th, 585. The 28th of May 585 B.C. is perhaps the 
oldest date of a great event which can be fixed with perfect certainty down 
to the day of the month. The conclusion of peace which followed affords us 
a remarkable instance of diplomatic mediation in very ancient times. The 
peace was brought about by Syennesis, prince of Cilicia, and 
Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon. Astyages, son of Cyaxares, married 
Aryenis, daughter of Alyattes. But according to Herodotus’ calculation the 
above date does not fall within the time of Cyaxares ; and even with the 
necessary correction Astyages ascended the throne in this same year. We 
might suppose that the battle fell in the father’s, the peace in the son’s time. 
But, as we saw above, the dates of these reigns are not of a sort in which we 
cah place much confidence, and it is more likely that the reign of Astyages 
did not last so long as tradition asserts. Thus Cyaxares probably died after 
585. Of the reign of his son Astyages (in Ctesias, Astyigas ; in a Babylonian 
inscription Ishtuvegu) we have no particulars. It is not even certain that he 
was cruel, for Herodotus’ account of him and of the revolt of Cyrus is not 
impartial, based as it is on the narratives of the descendants of Harpagus, 
who had an interest in portraying in unfavourable colours the prince whom 
their ancestor had betrayed. On the other hand, Ctesias’ Median authority 
(Nicolaus Dam., 64 et seq.), which sets Astyages in a very favourable light, 
has no better claim to credence on this point. c 


Tibeto-Burman Mon Annam Shan 


Sinitic Aryo-Iranic Semitic Aryo-European 
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Eastern Colonies 

Ceylon — High type, brown and mixed 3,391,000 
Straits Settlements — Brown and mixed 267,073 
Chinese yellow 228,000 

Hong-Kong — Chinese yellow 211,000 

Brown 1,901 


North Borneo— Mixed brown 200,000 


4,398,974 


Of the various races which inhabit these Eastern dependencies the most 
important are the 2,000,000 Sinhalese and the 750,000 Tamil that make up 
the population of Ceylon. The rest is made up of Malays, Chinese (in the 
Straits Settlements and Hong-Kong), Dyaks, Eurasians, and others. 


West Indies 


The West Indies, including the continental colonies of British Guiana and 
Honduras, and seventeen islands or groups of islands, have a total coloured 
population of about 1,600,000. The colonies of this group which have the 
largest coloured populations are: 


Jamaica — Chiefly black, some brown and yellow 635,000 
Trinidad— Black and brown 244,000 


British Guiana — Black and brown 270,000 


1,139,000 


The populations of the West Indies are very various, being made up largely 
of imported African negroes. In Jamaica these contribute four-fifths of the 
population. There are also in the islands a considerable number of imported 
East Indian coolies and some Chinese. The aboriginal races include 
American Indians of the mainland and Caribs. With these there has been 
intermixture of Spanish and Portuguese blood, and many mixed types have 
appeared. The total European population of this group of colonies amounts 
to upwards of 80,000, to which 15,000 on account of Bermuda may be 
added. 


Africa 
South ) ,,,. fl, , (5,000,000 
Central [ Chiefly black j sioOoioOO 


The aboriginal races of South Africa were the Hottentots and Bushmen. The 
Hottentots are a yellow-skinned race with crisp light hair. The Bushmen, 
who appear to have been a lower order of the same race, are believed to be 
the aboriginal type of the Abatwa or pigmy race of Central Africa. Both 
these races are rapidly diminishing in numbers, and in British South Africa 
it is expected that they will in the coui’se of the twentieth century become 


extinct. Besides these primitive races ihere are the dark-skinned negroids of 
Bantu stock, commonly known in their tribal groups as Kaffirs, Zulus, 
Makalakas, Bechuanas, and Damaras, which are again subdivided into 
many lesser groups. The Bantu compose the greater part of the native 
population. There are also in South Africa Malays and Indians and others, 
who during the last two himdred years have been introduced from Java, 
Ceylon, Madagascar, Mozambique, and British India, and by intermarriage 
with each other and 
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with the natives have produced a hybrid population generally classed 
together under the heading of the Mixed Races. These are of all colours, 
varying from yellow to dark brown. The tribes of Central Africa are as yet 
less known. Many of them exhibit racial characteristics allied to those of the 
tribes of South Africa, but with in some cases an admixture of Arab blood. 


East Africa 

»»+ 5,3 V,™ (Natives $,485,000 
Protectorate-Black and brown “ Asiatics 15,000 
Zanzibar— Black and brown 250,000 


Uganda— Estimated in 1899 3,800,000 


6,550,000 
West Africa 
Nigeria— Black and brown— Estimated in 1900 35,000,000 


Lagos 1 f 3,000,000 


Gold Coast I Chiefly J 1,500,000 
Sierra Leone ( Black 1 260,000 


Gambia J L 14,000 


4,774,000 


From east to west across Africa the aboriginal nations are mostly of the 
black negroid type, their varieties being only imperfectly known. The 
tendency of some of the lower negroid types has been to drift towards the 
west coast, where they still practice cannibalistic and fetish rites. On the 
east coast are found much higher types approaching to the Christian races 
of Abyssinia, and from east to west there has been a wide admixture of 
Arab blood producing a light browm type. In Uganda and Nigeria a large 
proportion of the population is Arab and relatively light-skinned. 


Australasia 

Australia-Black, very low type 200,000 
Chinese and half castes, yellow 50,000 

New Zealand — Maoris, brown 40,000 

Fiji — Polynesian, black and brown 121,700 


New Guinea — Polynesian, black and brown 250,000 


661,700 


The native races of Australia and the Polynesian groups of islands are 
divided into main types known as the dark and light Polynesian. The dark 
type, which is black, is of a very low order, and in some of the islands still 
retains its cannibal habits. The aboriginal tribes of Australia are of a low- 
class black tribe, but generally peaceful and inoffensive in their habits. The 
white Polynesian races are of a very superior type, and exliibit, as in the 
Maoris of New Zealand, characteristics of a high order. The natives of New 
Guinea are in a very low state of civilisation. The estimate given of their 
numbers is approximate, as no census has been taken. 


Canada 
Indians— Brown 100,000 


The only coloured native races of Canada are the Red Indians, many in 
tribal variety, but few in numbers. 
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Summary 

Native Populations of Principal Divisions of the Empire 
India 294,874,411 

Ceylon and Eastern Colonies 4,298,974 

West Indies 1,650,000 

South Africa 5,000,000 

British Central Africa 3,000,000 


East Africa 6,550,000 


West Africa 40,000,000 
Australasia and Islands 661,000 


Canada 100,000 


356,134,385 
White populations 52,454,578 
Giving a total of 408,588,963 


This is without taking into account the population of the lesser crown 
colonies or allowing for the increase likely to be shown by a later census. 
Throughout the empire, and notably in the United Kingdom, there is among 
the white races a considerable sprinkling of Jewish blood. 


The latest calculation of the entire population of the world, including a 
liberal estimate of 650,000,000 for peoples not brought imder any census, 
gives a total of something over 1,500,000,000. The population of the empire 
may therefore be calculated as amounting to something more than one- 
fourth of the population of the world. 


DIVISIONS AND GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE 


It is a matter of first importance in the geographical distribution of the 
empire that the five principal divisions, the United Kingdom, South Africa, 
India, Australia, and Canada are separated from each other by the three 
great oceans of the world. The distance as usually calculated in nautical 
miles: from an English port to the Cape of Good Hope is 5,840 miles; from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Bombay is 4,610; from Bombay to Melbourne is 
5,630; from Melbourne to Auckland is 1,830; from Auckland to Vancouver 
6,210; from Halifax to Liverpool is 2,744. From a British port direct to 
Bombay by way of the Mediterranean it is 6,272; from a British port by the 
same route to Sydney 11,548 miles. These great distances have necessitated 
the acquisition of intermediate ports suitable for coaling stations on the 


trade routes, and have determined the position of many of the lesser crown 
colonies which are held simply for military and commercial purposes. Such 
are the Bermudas, Gibralter, Malta, Aden, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, 
Labuan, Hong-Kong, which complete the chain of connection on the 
eastern route, and such on other routes are the lesser West African stations 
— Ascension, St. Helena, the Mauritius, and Seychelles, the Falklands, 
Tristan d’Acunha, and the groups of the western Pacific. Some of the latest 
annexations of the British Empire have been rocky islets of the northern 
Pacific required for the purpose of telegraph stations in connection with an 
all-British cable. 


For purposes of political administration the empire falls into the three 
sections of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with the 
dependencies of the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man; the Indian 
Empire, consisting of British India and the feudatory native states; and the 
colonial empire, comprising all other colonies and dependencies. 
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In the modern sense of extension beyond the hmits of the United Kingdom 
the growth of the empire is of comparatively recent date. The Channel 
Islands became British as a part of the Norman inheritance of William the 
Conqueror. The Isle of Man, which was for a short time held in conquest by 
Edward I and restored, was sold by its titular sovereign to Sir William 
Scroop,,’ earl of Wiltshire, in the year 1393, and by his subsequent attainder 
for high treason and the confiscation of his estates, became a fief of the 
English crown. It was granted by Henry IV to the earls of Stanley, and held 
by them and their collateral descendants until the sovereignty and revenues 
of the island were finally sunendered to the crown in 1765. With these 
exceptions and the nominal possession taken of Newfoundland liy Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert in 1583, all the teiTitorial acquisitions of the empire 
have been made in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


The following list of British colonies and dependencies shows the date and 
manner of their acquisition; 


Name Newfoundland 


Date Method of AcquiBition 


1583 Possession taken by Sir H. Gilbert for the crown. 


Seventeenth Century 


St. Helena. 


1600 


Barbadoes . 


1605 


Bermudas 


1609 


Prince Edward Island . 


1636 


Nova Scotia . 


1626 


New Brunswick . 


1636 


St. Christopher . 


163.3 


Nevis .... 


1638 


Bahamas 


1689 


Gambia 


1631 


Antigua 


1632 


Leeward Islands . 


1632 


Jamaica 


16.55 


NEW LIGHT ON THE MEDES 


In our account of the capture of Nineveh, mention was made of a 
philological error of the Greeks which endured until the very end of the 
nineteenth century. Now that the matter has been cleared up, we are in 
possession of the somewhat startling fact that Cyaxares was not a Median 
prince and that the Medes had nothing whatever to do with the tragic end of 
the Assyrian capital. The Medes were indeed the people whose cities 
Shalmaneser II laid waste and from whom he exacted tribute ; against 
whom Tiglathpileser HI led an expedition in 737 ; whose princes asked the 
help of Esarhaddon to repel the nomadic invasion which was threatening 
their land and the neighbouring kingdom of Urartu ; but they were not the 
nation that came only too willingly to the assistance of Nabopolassar. They 
were, in fact, closely akin to the very people whom Esarhaddon was 
implored to drive back, and are known as the Manda. 


Thus a readjustment of a very important period of ancient history has been 
made possible within the last few years ; and it is proposed here to orient 
the reader and to outline what is now regarded as the true state of affairs. It 
seems inadvisable entirely to discard that universally used phrase ” the 
Median empire,” and to a certain degree its retention is justifiable, but it is 
equally important that the remarkable results ai recent research should be 
carefully explained and that the ancient misconceptions as to the Medes 
shall be entirely swept away. 


First of all it must be understood that the political situation of Western Asia, 
even as late as the reign of Esarhaddon, differed very materially from that 
of the time of Nabonidus, only a little more than a century after. Babylonia 
was held fast under the Assyrians’ heel. The power of Elam was 
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still a thing of the future. But to the north and east of Assja-ia there were 
several countries which, however much they were tributary to the 


Gold Coast . 


1661 


N.-W. Territories of Canada 


1. 1670 


Captured. Settled by East India Company. 1651. 


Government vested in British crown 1833. Settlement. 


Ceded to France 1632 ; recovered 1713. 


V Ceded to France ; recovered 1713. 


A second time in 1817. 


Conquered. Settlement. Settlement under royal charter of Hudson Bay Com 


panv. Purchased 1869, and transferred to Canada 


1870. 


Eighteenth Century 


Name Gibraltar Ontario Quebec Dominica St. Vincent . (jrenada 


Windward Islands Tobago 


Falkland Islands Honduras Sierra Leone N. S. Wales Ceylon . Trinidad 


Malta . British Guiana St. Lucia 


Date 


Method of Acquisition 


1704 


Capitulation. 


17.-)9-1790 


I 


17.59-1790 


1763 


ji 


1763 


1763 


1765 


Settlement. 


1783-1786 


Treaty. 


AA 


AA 


1787 


Settlement. 


1788 


1795 


Capitulation. 


1797 


Nineteenth Century 


1800 


Capitulation. 


1803 


1803 


J; 
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Nineteenth Century (Continued) 


Name ‘Tasmania 
Cape of Good Hope Seychelles . Mauritius Ascension and Tristan d’ A 


cunha West Australia . South Australia . New Zealand Hong-Kong . Natal 
.... Labuan 


Turks and Caicos Islands Victoria British Columbia . 


Straits Settlements 
Queensland . 
Lagos .... 
Manitoba 


Fiji... 


West Pacific Islands, includ Ing Union, EUice, Gilbert Southern Solomon, 
and other groups 


Cyprus 

North Borneo 

Niger Coast or S. Nigeria 
British New Guinea 
Bechuanaland 


Nigeria 


Somaliland . 

Sarawak 

Brunei . 

British East Africa 
Rhodesia 

British Central Africa . 
Federated Malay States 

I’ ganda 

Pacific Islands — Christmas 
Fanning, Penrhyn, Su 


warrow Wei-hai-Wei Orange River Colony . Transvaal ... 


Date 

1803 1806 1806 1810 1815 

1829 1836 1840 1843-1861 1844 1846 
1548 


1851 1858 


1858 
1859 1861 


1870 1874 1877 


1878 1881 1884 1884 1885 1886 


1887 1888 1888 1888 
1889 1891 
1874-1895 
1894-1896 


1898 


Method of Acqaisition 


Settlement. Capitulation. 


1898 1900 1900 


Military occupation. 


Settlement. 


)) 


Settlement and treaty. 

Treaties. Kowloon on the mainland added in 1861. 
By separation from Cape. 

Cession. 

Separation from Bahamas. 

Separation from N. S. Wales. 


Settlement under Hudson Bay Company. Transferred to crown 1869. 
Entered Canadian Confederation 


1871. 


Vested in crown by East India Company. Transferred from Indian to 
colonial possessions, 1867. 


By separation from N. S. Wales. 
Cession. 

By separation from N.-W. Territory. 
Cession. 


By international agreement. High commission created by order in council, 
giving jurisdiction over islands not included in other colonial governments, 
nor within jurisdiction of other civilised powers. Tonga and Cook Islands 
annexed to New Zealand 1900. 


Occupied by treaty. 
Treaty and settlement under royal charter. 


Protectorate declared. 


Treaty, conquest, and settlement under royal charter. Transferred to crown, 
incorporated with Niger Coast Protectorate and divided into N. and S. 
Nigeria, 1900. 


Protectorate declared. 


Treaty, conquest, and settlement under royal charter. 


Transferred to crown 1895. Treaty, conquest, and settlement under royal 
charter. Protectorate declared. Treaty. 


Protectorate declared. Annexed for purposes of projected Pacific cable. 


Lease from China. 


Annexation. Axinexation. 


In the Pacific there are, in addition to the possessions already mentioned, 
Baunian Islands, Bakir Island, Bell Cay, Bird Island, Bramble Cay, Caroline 
Island, Cato Lsland, Coral Island and Dudosa, Danger Island, Ducie Island, 
Flint Island, Rowland Island, Humphrey Island, Jarvis Island, Lihow Island, 
Little Scrub Island, Maiden Island, Manihiki Islands, Nassau Island, 
Palmerston Island, Palmyra Island, Phosnix group of Islands, Pitcairn 
Island, Purdy group, Raine Island, Rierson Island, Roggewein Island, 
Sophia Island, Star-buck Island, Surprise Island, Teinhoven Island, Vestoc, 
Washington or New York Island, Willis group. Wreck Reef, Macquarie 
Island, Rotuma Island, 
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and islands adjacent to British New Guinea. Among the dependencies of 
New Zealand should be mentioned the Kermadec Islands. 


In the Indian Ocean there are, besides the colonies already mentioned, 
Seychelles, Rodrigues, the Chagos Islands, St. Brandon Islands, Amirante 
Islands, AJdabra and some other small groups. There are also the Kuria- 
Mm-ia Islands, the Maldive Islands, and the Ashmore Islands. 


In America there is all land which lies to the north of the Canadian 
provinces, with the exception of the United States territory of Alaska and its 
dependencies. 


The Indian section of the empire was acquired during the same three 
centuries under a royal charter granted to the East India Company by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1600. It was transferred to the imperial government in 1858, 
and Queen Victoria was proclaimed empress under the Royal Titles Act in 
1877. The following list gives the dates and methods of acquisition of the 
centres of the main divisions of the Indian Empire. They have, in most 


government at Nineveh, were still kingdoms of some power and 
importance. 


Urartu, concerning whose history much has already been told, in the region 
around Lake Van was one of these, and beyond it, north and east, lay the 
land known in ancient geography as Media. Its people first appear upon the 
Assyrian monuments as the Amada, but later and more frequently they are 
called Mada. “The Mada,” says Professor Sayce, “were the Kurdish tribes 
who lived eastward of Assyria and whose territory extended as far as the 
CaspiajU Sea. They were for the most part Indo-European in language and 
Aryan in descent, and lived like the Greeks, in small states, each of which 
obeyed a ‘city lord ‘ of its own.” 


Such was the status of the “true Medes.” There is nothing in their condition 
or history to distinguish them from many other insignificant peoples whose 
destiny it was to come in contact with the world-empires of antiquity. Their 
influence on history has been nothing, and their political condition — that 
of a number of petty indejiendent principalities — naturally worked against 
the attainment of any great degree of importance. Sucli information as we 
have of the rulers and cities of this land that had no central government and 
was never completely a portion of the Assyrian empire, comes from the 
inscriptions of the Ninevite kings. Esarhaddon tells of three, Uppis of 
Partakka, Sanasana of Partukka, and Ramateya of Urakazabarna, who asked 
his help against the invading nomads. 


Sargon II seems to have had the country under heavy tribute, and we may 
read how, after a rebellion in the north had been put down, there arrived at 
the conqueror’s new city of Kar-Sharrukin no less than twenty-eight princes 
from different parts of Media bringing rich presents. But beyond these and a 
few other citations there is nothing in the story of Media to attract the 
attention of even a close student of world-history. 


Southeast of Urartu was the little kingdom of Man or Minni, whose peo-ple 
were the Manna of the Assyrian texts. We hear of it at the close of the 
eighth century B.C. when Iranzu was king, and Rusas, the sovereign of 
Urartu, attacked it, taking two cities. Sargon II came to the rescue of his 
small neighbour, and Rusas gave up his spoil. After Iranzu’s death, his son 
Aza was promptly slain by Rusas, but another son, UUusunu, who gave 


instances, grown by general process of extension to their present 
dimensions. 


The nine provinces are: 
Name Date Method of Acqaieition 
Madras . .@ . . 1639-1748 By treaty and subsequent conquest. Fort St. 


George, tbe foundation of Madras, was the first territorial possession of the 
East India Company in India. It was acquired by treaty with its Indian ruler. 
Madras was raised into a presidency in 1683 ; ceded to Prance 1746 ; 
recovered 1748. 


Bombay .... 1608-1685 Treaty and cession. Trade first established 1608. 


Ceded to British crown by Portugal 1661. Transferred to East India 
Company 1668. Presidency removed from Surat 1685. 


Bengal .... 1633-1765 Treaty and subsequent conquests. First trade 
settlement estabhshed by treaty at Pipli in Orissa 1633. Erected into 
presidency by separation from Madras 1681 . Virtual sovereignty 
announced by East India Company, as results of conquests of Clive, 1765. 


N.-\V. Provinces and Oudh 1764-1856 By conquests and treaty, of which 
the principal 


dates were 1801-3-14-15. In 1833 the nominal sovereignty of Delhi, till 
then retained by the great Mughal, was resigned into the hands of the East 
India Company. Oudh, of which the conquest may be said to have begun 
with the battle of Baxar in 1768, was finally annexed in 1856. It was 
attached as a commissionership to the N.-W. Provinces in 1879. 


Central Provinces . . 1802-1817 By conquest and treaty. . 1825-1826 
Conquest and cession. 


Burmah .... 1824-1852 Conquest and cession. 


Punjab .... 1849 Conquest and annexation. Made into distinct province 
1859. 


N.-W. Frontier Province . 1901 Subdivision. 

The senior conunissionerships are : 

Ajmere and Merwara . . 1818 By conquest and cession. 
C’oorg ..... 1834 Conquest and annexation. 

British Baluchistan . . 1841-1876 Conquest and treaty. 
Andaman Islands . . 1858 Annexation 


The following is a list of the principal Indian states or agencies which are 
more or less under the control of the British government: 


Hydarabad Kashmir 
Baroda Sikkim 


Mysore Shan States 
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Rajputana States, includmg 
Udaipur Dholpnr 

Jodhpur Alwar 

Bikaner Jhalawar 

Jaipur (and feudatories) Tonk 


Bhurtpur Kotah 


Central Indian States, including 

Indore Bhopal 

Rewa Gwalior 

Bombay States, Including 

Cutch Khairpur (Sind) Kolhapur (and dependencies) 
Madras States, including Travancore Cochin 
Central Provinces States Bastar 

Bengal States Cooch Behar Hill Tipperah 
N.-W. Provinces States, including 

Rampur Garhwal 

Punjab States, including 

Patiala Sirmur (Nahan) 

Bahawulpur Maler Kotla 

Jind Faridkot 

Nabha Chamba 

Kapurthala Suket 

Mandi Kalsia 


In addition to these there are British tracts known as the Upper Burma 
frontier and the Burma frontier. There is also a sphere of British influence 
in the border of Afghanistan. The state of Nepal, though independent, has 
been since the campaign of 1814-15 in close relations with Great Britain. 
All these native states have come into relative dependency upon Great 


Britain as a result of conquest or of treaty consequent upon the annexation 
of the neighbouring provinces. The settlement of Aden, with its 
dependencies of Perim and Socotra Island, forms part of the government of 
Bombay. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE EMPIRE 


This vast congeries of states, widely different in character, and acquired by 
many different methods, holds together under the supreme headship of the 
crown on a generally acknowledged triple principle of self-government, 
self-support, and self-defence. The principle is more fully applied in some 
parts of the empire than in others; there are some parts which have not yet 
reached their full political evolution; some others in which the principle is 
temporarily or for special reasons in abeyance; others, again — chiefly 
those of very small extent, which are held for purposes of the defence or 
advantage of the whole — to which it is not applicable ; but the principle is 
generally acknowledged as the structural basis upon which the constitution 
of the empire exists. 


In its relation to the empire the home section of the British Isles is 
distinguished from the others as the place of origin of the British race and 
the residence of the crown. The history and constitutional development of 
this portion of the empire will be found fully treated under separate 
headings. 


The total revenue, expenditure, and trade of the home section of the empire 
in 1900 were as follows : 


Revenue £119,839,905 
Expenditure 133,976,920 
Imports 563,146,659 


Exports 387,532,633 
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It is enough to say that for purposes of administration the Indian Empire is 
divided into nine great provinces (of which the ninth, the N.-W. Frontier, 
was proclaimed in 1901) and four minor commissionerships. The nine great 
provinces are presided over by two governors (Bombay and Matlras), four 
heutenant-govermors (Bengal, NorthWest Provinces, the Punjab, and 
Burma) and three chief commissioners (Assam, the Central Provinces, and 
the N.-W. Frontier Province). The four minor commissionerships are 
presideil over each by a chief commissioner. Above these the supreme 
executive authority in India is vested in the viceroy in council. The council 
consists of five ordinary members besides the existing commander-in-chief. 
For legislative purposes the governor-general’s council is increased by the 
addition of sixteen members nominated by the crown, and has power under 
certain restrictions to make laws for British India, for British subjects in the 
native states, and for native Indian subjects of the crown in any part of the 
world. The administration of the Indian Empire in England is carried on by 
a secretary of state for India assisted by a council of not less than ten 
members. The expenditure of the revenues is under the control of the 
secretary in council. 


The total revenue, expenditure, and trade of India for 1900 were as follows : 
Revenue £67,617,800 

Expenditure 64,976,920 

Imports 64,185,440 

Exports 78,646,690 


The colonial empire — exclusive of the Transvaal and Orange River 
colonies — comprises forty-three district governments. It is divided into 
colonies of three classes and dependencies; these, again, are in some 
instances associated for administrative purposes in federated groups. The 
three classes of colonies are crown colonies, colonies possessing 
representative institutions but not responsible government, and colonies 
possessing representative institutions and responsible government. In crown 


colonies the crown has entire control of legislation, and the public officers 
are imder the control of the home govermnent. In representative colonies 
the crown has only a veto on legislation, but the home government retains 
control of the public officers. In responsible colonies the crown retains a 
veto upon legislation, but the home government has no control of any 
public officer except the governor. 


In crown colonies — with the exception of Gibraltar and St. Helena, where 
laws may be made by the governor alone — laws are made by the governor 
with the concurrence of a council nominated by the crown. In some crown 
colonies, chiefly those acquired by conquest or cession, the authority of this 
council rests wholly on the crown ; in others, chiefly those acquired by 
settlement, the council is created by the crown under the authority of local 
or imperial laws. The crown council of Ceylon may be cited as an example 
of the first kind, and the crown council of Jamaica of the second. 


In colonies possessing representative institutions without responsible 
government, the crown camiot (generally) legislate by order in council, and 
laws are made by the governor with the concurrence of the legislative body 
or bodies, one at least of these bodies in cases where a second chamber 
exists possessing a preponderance of elected representatives. The Bahamas, 
Barbadoes, and Bermuda have two legislative bodies — one elected and 
one nominated by the crown; Malta and the Leeward Islands have but one, 
which is partly elected and partly nominated. 


Under responsible government legislation is carried on by parliamentary 
means exactly as at home, with a cabinet responsible to parliament, the 
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crown reserving only a right of veto wliich is exercised at the discretion of 
the governor in the case of certain bills. The executive councils in those 
colonies designated as at home by parliamentary choice are appointed by 
the governor alone, and the other public officers only nominally by the 
governor on the advice of his executive council. 


Colonial governors are classed as governors-general; governors; lieutenant- 
governors; administrators; high commissioners; and commissioners, 
according to the status of the colony and dependency, or group of colonies 
and dependencies over which they preside. Their powers vary according to 
the position which they occupy. In all cases they represent the authority of 
the crown. 


As a consequence of this organisation the finance of crown colonies is 
under the direct control of the imperial government; the finance of 
representative colonies, though not directly controlled, is usually influenced 
in important departures by the opinion of the imperial government. In 
responsible colonies the finance is entirely under local control, and the 
imperial govermnent is dissociated from either moral or material 
responsibility for colonial debts. 


The total revenue, expenditure, and trade of the colonial empire for 1900 
were as follows: 


Revenue £58,815,700 
Expenditure 56,563,660 
Imports 181,846,110 
Exports 193,330,040 


In federated groups of colonies and dependencies matters which are of 
common interest to a given number of separate governments are by nmtual 
consent of the federating communities adjudgetl to the authority of a 
common government, which, in the case of self-governing colonies, is 
voluntarily created for the purpose. The associated states form under the 
federal government one federal body, but the parts retain control of local 
matters, and exercise all their original rights of government in regai-d to 
these. The advantages of united action are thus secured for larger questions 
without impairing the vigour of independent initiative in matters of 
individual concern. The two great self-governing groups of federated 
colonies within the empire are the Dominion of Canada and the 
Commonwealth of Australia. India, of which the associated provinces are 


under the control of the central govermnent, may be given as an example of 
the practical federation of dependencies. Examples of federated crown 
colonies and lesser dependencies are to be found in the Leeward Island 
group of the West Indies and the federated Malay States. 


This rough system of self-government for the empire has been evolved not 
without some strain and friction, by the recognition through the vicissitudes 
of three hundred years of the value of independent initiative in the 
development of young countries. Queen Elizabeth’s first patent to Sir 
Walter Raleigh permitted British subjects to accompany him to America, 
“with guarantee of a contuiuance of the enjoyment of all the rights which 
her subjects enjoyed at home.” 


This guarantee may presumably have been intended at the tune only to 
assure the intending settlers that they should lose no rights of British 
citizenship at home by taking up their residence in America. Its mutual 
interpretation in a wider sense, serving at once to establish in the colony 
rights of citizenship equivalent to those enjoyed in England, and to preserve 
for the colonist the status of British subject at home and abroad, has formed 
in 
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application to all succeeding systems of British colonization the 
unconscious charter of union of the empire. 


The first American colonies were all settled under royal grants. Each had its 
own constitution, and looked to no other head but the king. Their 
governments were free — the executive being responsible to the elective 
element in the legislature, as now in the colonies which enjoy responsible 
self-govern- ment. The immense distance which in those days separated 
America from Great Britain secured them from interference on the part of 
the home authorities. They paid their own most moderate governing 
expenses, and they contributed largely to their own defence. From the 
middle of the seventeenth century their trade was not free, but this was the 
only restriction from which they suffered. The great war with France in the 


middle of the eighteenth century temporarily destroyed this system. That 
war, which resulted in the conquest of Canada and the delivery of the North 
American colonies from French antagonism, cost the imperial exchequer 
£90,000,000. The attempt to avert the repetition of such expenrliture by the 
assertion of a right to tax the colonies through the British parliament led to 
the one great rupture which has marked the history of the empire. It has to 
be noted that at home during the latter half of the seventeenth century and 
the earlier part of the eighteenth century parliamentary power had to a great 
extent taken the place of the divine right of kings. But parliamentary power 
meant the power of the English people and taxpayers. The struggle which 
developed itself between the American colonies and the British parliament, 
was in fact a struggle on the part of the people and taxpayers of one portion 
of the empire to resist the domination of the people and taxpayers of 
another portion. In this light it may be accepted as having historically 
established the fundamental axiom of the constitution of the empire, that the 
crown is the supreme head from which the parts take equal dependence. 


The crown requiring advice in the ordinary and constitutional manner 
receives it in matters of colonial administration from the secretaries of state 
for the colonies and for India. After the great rupture separate provision in 
the home government for the administration of colonial affairs was at first 
judged to be unnecessary, and the “council of trade and plantations,” which 
up to that date had supplied the place now taken by the two offices of the 
colonies and India, was suppressed in 1782. There was a reaction from the 
liberal system of colonial self-government, and an attempt was made to 
govern the colonies which remained, simply as dependencies, the home 
treasury being responsible for their expenditure as now in the cro\Ti 
colonies. 


In 1791, not long after the extension of the range of parliamentary authority 
in another portion of the empire, by the creation in 1784 of the board of 
control for India, Pitt made the step forward of granting to Canada 
representative institutions, of which the home government kept the 
responsible control. Similar institutions were also given at a later period to 
Australia and South Africa. But the long peace of the early part of the 
nineteenth century was marked by great colonial developments; Australia, 
Canada, and South Africa became important communities. Representative 


institutions controlled by the home government were insufficient for their 
needs, and they reasserted the old British colonial claim for liberty to 
manage their own affairs. 


Fully responsible government was granted to Canada in 1840, and gradually 
extended to the other colonies. In 1854 a separate secretary of state for the 
colonies was appointed at home, and the colonial office was established on 
its present footing. In India, as in the colonies, there came with the growing 
needs of empire a recognition of the true relations of the parts to each other 
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and of the whole to the crown. In 1858, on the complete transference of the 
territories of the East India Company to the crown, the board of control was 
aboHshed, and the India council, under the presidency of a secretary of 
state for India, was created. It was especially provided that the members of 
the council may not sit in parliament. 


Thus, although it has not been found practicable in the working of the 
British constitution to carry out the full theory of the direct and exclusive 
dependence of colonial possessions on the crown, the theory is recognised 
as far as possible. It is understood that the principal sections of the empire 
enjoy equal rights under the crown, and that none are subordinate to each 
other. The intervention of the imperial parliament in colonial affairs is only 
admitted theoretically in so far as the support of parliament is required by 
the constitutional advisers of the crown. To bring the practice of the empire 
into complete harmony with the theory it would be necessary to constitute 
for the purpose of advising the crown upon imperial affairs, a parliament or 
council in which all important parts of the empire should be represented. 


The gradual recognition of the constitutional theory of the British Empire, 
and the assumption by the principal colonies of full self-governing 
responsibilities, has cleared the way for a movement in favour of a further 
development which should bring the supreme headship of the empire more 
into accord with modern ideas. 


oath of fidelity to Assyria, was put on the throne by Sargon. Ullusunu, 
however, soon broke his vows, and there ensued the bloody conflict whose 
story has been related in the history of Assyria. The Manna, with the 
Cimmerians and the people of Urartu, formed a great coalition against 
Esarhaddon of which the nomad chief Kashtariti was head ; but this fell to 
pieces through internal dissension. 


Only one other matter of interest concerning these countries need detain us, 
and that is the fact that they are the nations which Jeremiah believed would 
work the vengeance of the Lord upon Babylon. The prophet undoubtedly 
thought that a period of greatness was in store for these peoples, and he 
looked to them, and not to Elam and Persia, to fulfil liis prophecies. 


” Make bright the arrows ; gather the shields ; the Lord hath raised up the 
spirit of the kings of the Medes... . Set ye up a standard in the land, blow 
the trumpet among the nations, prepare the nations against her [Babylon], 
call together against her the kingdoms of Ararat [Urartu], Minni, and 
Ashchenaz.‘ ... Prepare against her the nations with the 


1 Probably the Agusi of the Assyrian texts. 
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kings of the Metles, the captains thereof and all the rulers thereof. ...” 
(Jeremiah li. 11, 27, 28.) 


It is clear that Jeremiah had the “true Medes ” in mind when he uttered 
these words, since he speaks of the “kings of the Medes,” whereas the 
Manda, as we shall presently see, had a strongly organised government 
under one king. 


Modern investigation is tending to establish the fact that this prophecy of 
Jeremiah is one originally uttered against Nineveh and subsequently 
changed to apply to the capital of Nebuchadrezzar, since the mention of 
Urartu and Minni with at least a possible future describes conditions that 
could scarcely have existed at a date much later than the fall of Nineveh. 


It was during the period of domination of the “Manchester school,” of 
which the most effective influence in public affairs was exerted for about 
thirty years, extending from 1845 to 1875, that the fullest development of 
colonial self-government was attained, the view being generally accepted at 
that time that self-governing institutions were to be regarded as the 
preliminary to inevitable separation. A general inclination to withdraw from 
the acceptance of imperial responsibilities throughout the world gave to 
foreign nations at the same time an opportunity by which they were not 
slow to profit and contributed to the force of a reaction of which the part 
played by Great Britain in the scramble for Africa marked the culmination. 
Under the increasing pressure of foreign enterprise, the value of a 
federation of the empire for purposes of common interest began to be 
discussed. Imperial federation was openly spoken of in New Zealand as 
early as 1852. A similar suggestion was officially put forward by the 
general association of the Australian colonies in London in 1857. The 
Royal Colonial Institution, of which the motto ” United Empire” illustrates 
its aims, was founded in 1868. 


First among leading British statesmen to repudiate the old interpretation of 
colonial self-government as a preliminary to separation. Lord Beaconsfield, 
in 1872, spoke of the constitutions accorded to the colonies as ” part of a 
great policy of imperial consolidation.” In 1875 Mr. W. E. Forster, 
afterwards a member of the liberal government, made a speech in which he 
advocated imperial federation as a means by which it might become 
practicable to “replace dependence by association.” The foundation of the 
Imperial Federation League — in 1884, with Mr. Forster for its first 
president, shortly to be succeeded by Lord Rosebery — marked a distinct 
step forward. The colonial conferences of 1887 and 1894, in which colonial 
opinion was sought and accepted in respect of important questions of 
imperial organisation and defence, and the enthusiastic loyalty displayed by 
the colonies towards the Crown on the occasion of the jubilee 
manifestations of Queen Victoria’s reign, were further indications of 
progress in the same direction. Coincidently with this development, the 
achievements of Sir George Goldie and Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who, the one in 
West Africa, and the other in South Africa, added between 
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them to the empire in a space of less than twenty years a dominion of 
greater extent than the whole of British India, followed by the action of a 
host of distinguished disciples in other parts of the world, effectually 
stemmed the movement initiated by Cobden and Bright. A tendency which 
had seemed temporarily to point towards a complacent dissolution of the 
empire was arrested, and the closing years of the nineteenth century were 
marked by a growing disposition to appreciate the value and importance of 
the imique position which the British Empire has created for itself in the 
world. No stronger demonstration of the reality of imperial union can be 
needed than that which was afforded by the support given to the imperial 
forces by the colonies and India in the South African War. It remains only 
to be seen by what process of evolution the further consolidation of the 
empire will find expression in the machinery of government. 


The question of self-government is closely associated with the question of 
self-support. Plenty of good land and the liberty to manage their own affairs 
were the causes assigned by Adam Smith for the marked prosperity of the 
British colonies towards the end of the eighteenth century. The same causes 
are still to be observed to produce the same effects, and it may be pointed 
out that since the date of the latest of Adam Smith’s writings, upwards of 
6,000,000 scjuare miles of virgin soil, rich with possibilities of agricultural, 
pastoral, and mineral wealth, have been added to the empire. In the same 
period the white population has grown from about 12,000,000 to 
52,000,000, and the developments of agricultural and industrial machinery 
have multiplied, almost beyond computation, the powers of productive 
labour. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


It is scarcely possible within this article to deal with so widely varied a 
subject as that of the productions and industry of the empire. For the 
purposes of a general statement, it is interesting to observe that concurrently 
with the acquisition of the vast continental areas during the nineteenth 
century, the progress of industrial science in application to means of 


transport and commmiication brought about a revolution of the most radical 
character in the accepted laws of economic development. Railways did 
away with the old law that the spread of civilisation is necessarily governed 
by facilities for water carriage and is consequently confined to river valleys 
and sea-shores. Steam and electricity opened to industry the interior of 
continents previously regarded as unapproachable. The resources of these 
vast inland spaces which have lain untouched since history began became 
available to individual enterprise, and over a great portion of the earth’s 
surface were brought within the possessions of the British Empire. The 
production of raw material within the empire increased at a rate which can 
only be appreciated by a careful study of figures. 


The tropical and temperate possessions of the empire include every field of 
production which can be required for the u.se of man. There is no main 
staple of human food which is not growai; there is no material of textile 
industry which is not produced. The British Empire gives occupation to 
more than one-third of the persons employed in mining and quarrying in the 
world. It may be interesting, as an indication of the relative position in this 
respect of the British Empire to the world, to state that at present it produces 
one-third of the coal supply of the world, one-sixth of the wheat supply, and 
very nearly two-thirds of the gold supply. But while these figures may be 
taken 
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as in themselves satisfactory, it is far more important to remember that as 
yet the potential resources of the new lands opened to enterprise have been 
barely conceived, and their wealth has been little more than scratched. 
Population as yet has been only very sparsely sprinkled over the surface of 
many of the areas most suitable for white settlement. In the wheat lands of 
Canada, the pastoral country of Australasia, and the mineral fields of South 
Africa and western Canada alone, the undeveloped resources are such as to 
ensure employment to the labour and satisfaction to the needs of at least as 
many millions as they now contain thousands of the British race. In respect 
of this promise of the future the position of the British Empire is unique. 


In regard to the distribution of existing industry, although the more 
important colonies have established manufactures of their own, of which 
the prosperity is assured, the general conditions have hitherto been 
maintained under which Great Britain has remained the manufacturing 
centre for the raw material of the whole. The primary production of the 
colonies and the industrial development of Great Britain are still, therefore, 
the important divisions of the subject. These subjects are dealt with 
elsewhere in detail. 


It is not too much to say that trade has been at once the most active cause of 
expansion and the most potent bond of union in the development of the 
empire. Trade with the tropical and settlement in the temperate regions of 
the world formed the basis upon which the foundations of the empire were 
laid. Trading companies foimded most of the American and West Indian 
colonies; a trading company won India; a trading company colonised the 
northwestern districts of Canada; commercial wars during the greater part 
of the eighteenth century established the British command of the sea, which 
rendered the settlement of Australasia possible. The same wars gave Great 
Britain, South Africa, and chartered companies in the nineteenth century 
carried the British flag into the interior of the African continent from south 
and east and west. Trading companies produced Borneo and Fiji. The bonds 
of prosperous trade have kept the Australasian colonies within the empire. 
The protection of colonial commerce by the imperial navy is one of the 
strongest of material links which connect the crown with the outlying 
possessions of the empire. 


The trade of the empire, like the other developments of imperial public life, 
has been profoundly influenced by the variety of local conditions under 
which it has flourished. In the early settlement of the North American 
colonies their trade was left practically free; but by the famous Navigation 
Act of 1660 the importation and exportation of goods from British colonies 
were restricted to British ships, of which the master and three-fourths of the 
mariners were English. This act, of which the intention was to encourage 
British shipping and to keep the monopoly of British colonial trade for the 
benefit of British merchants, was followed by many others of a similar 
nature up to the time of the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 and the 
introduction of free trade into Great Britain. And the Navigation Acts were 


repealed in 1849. Thus for very nearly two hundred years British trade was 
subject to restrictions, of which the avowed intention was to curtail the 
commercial intercourse of tlie empire with the world. During this period the 
commercial or mercantile system, of which the fallacies were exposed by 
the economists of the latter half of the eighteenth century, continued to 
govern the principles of British trade. Under this system monopolies were 
common, and among them few were more important than that of the East 
India Company. 


In 1813 the trade of India was, however, thrown open to competition, and in 
1846, after the introduction of free trade at home, the principal British 
colonies which had not yet at that date received the grant of responsible 
gov- 
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emment were specially empowered to abolish differential duties upon 
foreign trade. A first result of the commercial emancipation of the colonies 
was the not altogether unnatural rise in the manufacturing oentres of a 
school known as the Manchester school, which was disposed to question 
the value to Great Britain of the retention of colonies which were no longer 
bound to give her the monopoly of their commercial markets. An equally 
natural desire on the part of the larger colonies to profit by the opportunity 
which was opened to them of establishing local manufactures of their own, 
combined with the convenience in new countries of using the customs as an 
instnmient of taxation, led to something like a reciprocal feeling of 
resentment, and there followed a period during which the policy of Great 
Britain was to show no consideration for colonial trade, and the policy of 
the principal colonies was to impose heavy duties upon British trade. By a 
gradual process of better understanding, largely helped by the development 
of means of communication, the antagonistic extreme was abandoned, and a 
tendency towards a system of preferential duties within the empire 
displayed itself. At the colonial conference held in London in 1887, a 
proposal was formally submitted by the South African delegate for the 
establishment within the empire of a preferential system, imposing a duty of 
2 per cent, upon all foreign goods, the proceeds to be directed to the 


maintenance of the imperial navy. To this end it was requested that certain 
treaties with foreign nations which imposed restrictions on the trade of 
various parts of the empire with each other should be denounced. Some 
years later the treaties in question were denounced, but simultaneously with 
the movement in favour of reciprocal fiscal advantages to be granted within 
the empire by the many local govermnents to each other, there was a growth 
of the perception that an increase of the foreign trade of Great Britain, 
which is carried on chiefly in manufactm-ed goods, was accompanied by a 
corresponding enlargement of the home markets for colonial raw material, 
and consequently that injury to the foreign trade of Great Britain must 
necessarily react upon the colonies. This view was definitely expressed at 
the colonial conference at Ottawa in 1894, and made itself felt in the 
relinquishment of the demand that in return for colonial concessions there 
should be an imposition on the part of Great Britam of a differential duty 
upon foreign goods. Canada was the first important British colony to give 
substantial expression to the new imperial sentiment in commercial matters 
by the introduction in 1897 of an imperial tariff, granting without any 
reciprocal advantage a deduction of 25 per cent, upon customs duties 
imposed upon , British goods. The same advantage is offered to all British 
colonies trading with her upon equal terms. Although in Great Britain trade 
is free, and customs duties are only imposed for purposes of revenue on a 
few selected articles, about half the national income is derived from 
customs and excise. In most of the colonies customs form of necessity one 
of the important sources of revenue. It is, however, worthy of remark that in 
the self-governing colonies, even those which are avowedly protectionist, a 
smaller proportion of the public revenue is derived from customs and excise 
than is derived from these sources at home. The proportion in Australasia 
before federation was about one-quarter. In Canada it is more difficult to 
estimate it, as customs and excise form the principal provision made for 
federal finance, and note must therefore be taken of the separate sources of 
revenue in the provinces. With these reservations it will still be seen that 
customs, or, in other words, a tax upon the movements of trade, forms one 
of the chief sources of imperial revenue. 


The development of steam shipping and electricity gave to the movements 
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of trade a stimulus no less remarkable than that given by the introduction of 
railroads and industrial machinery to production and manufactures. 
Whereas at the beginning of the nineteenth century the journey to Australia 
occupied eight months, and business communications between Sydney and 
London could not receive answers within the year, the journey can now be 
accomplished in thirty-one days, and telegraphic clespatches enable the 
most important business to be transacted within twenty-four hours. For one 
cargo carried in the year at the beginning of the nineteenth century at least 
six may now be carried by the same ship, and from the point of view of 
trade the difference of a venture which realises its profits in two montlis, as 
compared with one which occupied a whole year, does not neetl to be 
insisted on. The increased rapidity of the voyage and the power of daily 
communication by telegraph with the most distant markets have introduced 
a wholly new element into the national trade of the empire, and conmaercial 
intercourse between the southern and the northern hemispheres has received 
a development from the natural alternation of the seasons, of which until 
quite recent years the value was not even conceived. Fruit, eggs, butter, 
meat, poultry, and other perishable commodities pass in daily increasing 
quantities between the northern and the southern hemispheres with an 
alternate flow which contributes to raise in no inconsiderable degree the 
volmne of profitable trade. Thus the butter season of Australasia Ls from 
October to March, while the butter season of Ireland and Northern Europe 
is from March to October. In three years after the introduction of ice- 
chambers into the steamers of the great shipping lines, Victoria and New 
South Wales buOt up a yearly butter trade of £1,- 000,000 with Great 
Britain without seriously affecting the Irish and Danish markets whence the 
summer supply is drawn. These facilities, combined with the enormous 
additions made to the public stock of land and labour, contributed to raise 
the volmne of trade of the empire from a total of less than £100,000,000 in 
the year 1800 to a total of nearly £1,500,000,000 in 1900. The declared 
volume of British exports to all parts of the world in 1800 was £38,120,120, 
and the value of British imports from all parts of the world was 
£30,570,605; total, £68,690,725. As in those days the colonies were not 
allowed to trade with any other country this must be taken as representing 
imperial trade. The exact figures of the trade of India, the colonies, and the 


United Kingdom for 1900 were: imports, £809,178,209; exports, £657,- 
899,363; total, £1,467,077,572. 


DEFENCE OP THE EMPIRE 


A question of sovereign importance to the continued existence of the 
empire is the question of defence. A country of which the main 
thoroughfares are the oceans of the world demands in the first instance a 
strong navy. It has of late years been accepted as a fundamental axiom of 
defence that the British navy should exceed in strength any reasonable 
combination of foreign navies which could be brought against it. The 
expense of maintaining such a floating armament is colossal, and until 
within the decade of 1890-1900 it was borne exclusively by the taxpayers 
of the United Kingdoms. As the benefits of united empire have become 
more consciously appreciated in the colonies, and the value of the fleet as 
an insurance for British commerce has been recognised, a desire manifested 
itself on the part of the self-governing colonies to contribute towards the 
formation of a truly imperial navy. As yet the movement remains in its 
infancy. In 1895 the Australasian colonies voted a small subsidy of 
£126,000 per armum for the maintenance of an Australasian 
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squadron, and in 1897 the Cape Colony also offered a contribution of 
£30,000 a year to be used at the discretion of the imperial government for 
naval purposes. The colonies have also contributed in some degree to their 
own naval defence by the erection of fortifications at selected points upon 
their shores. The net cost of the navy to the imperial exchequer, as 
estimated for the year 1900-1901 was £27,522,600. Though available for 
service throughout the empire, and forming the principal bulwark of 
colonial defence, the cost, with the trivial exceptions named, is still borne 
exclusively by the home government, and recruiting for the navy is carried 
on wholly in the British Isles. 


Land defence has hitherto been regarded as forming a secondary branch of 
the great question of imperial defence. But though secondary it has been 
intimately connected with the development and internal growth of the 
empire. In the case of the first settlement of the American colonies they 
were expected to provide for their own land defence. To some extent in the 
early part of their career they carried out this expectation, and even on 
occasion, as in the taking of Louisburg, wliich was subseciuently given 
back at the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle as the price of the French evacuation 
of Madras, rendered public service to the empire at large. In India the 
principle of local self-defence was from the beginning carried into practice 
by the East India Company. But in America the claim of the French wars 
proved too heavy for local resources. In 1755 Great Britain intervened with 
troops sent from home under General Braddock, and up to the outbreak of 
the American war the cost of the defence of the North American colonies 
was borne by the imperial exchequer. To meet this expense the imperial 
parliament took upon itself the right to tax the American colonies. In 1765 a 
Quartering Act was passed by which 10,000 imperial troops were quartered 
in the colonies. As a result of the American war which followed and led to 
the loss of the colonies affected, the imperial authorities accepted the charge 
of the land defences of the empire, and with the exception of India and the 
Hudson Bay territories, where the trading companies determined to pay 
their own expenses, the whole cost of unperial defence was borne as the 
cost of the navy still is, by the taxpayers of the United Kingdom. This 
condition of affairs lasted till the end of the Napoleonic wars. 


During the thirty years’ peace which followed there came time for 
reconsideration. The fiscal changes which towards the middle of the 
nineteenth century gave to the self-governing colonies the command of 
their owm resources very naturally carried with them the consequence that a 
call should be made on colonial exchequers to provide for their own. 
governing expenses. Of these defence is obviously one of the most 
essential. Coincidently, therefore, with the movements of free trade at 
home, the renunciation of what was knowTi as the mercantile system and 
the accompanying grants of constitutional freedom to the colonies, a 
movement for the reorganisation of imperial defence was set on foot. In the 
decade which elapsed between 1846 and 1856 the movement as regards the 
colonies was confined chiefly to calls made upon them to contribute to their 


own defence by providing barracks, fortifications, etc., for the 
accommodation of imperial troops, and in some cases paying for the use of 
troops not strictly required for imperial purposes. In 1857 the Australian 
colonies agreed to pay the expenses of the imperial garrison quartered in 
Australia. This was a very wide step from the imperial attempt to tax the 
American colonies for a similar purpose in the preceding century. 
Nevertheless, in evidence given before a departmental connnittee in 1859, it 
was shown that at that time the colonies of Great Britain were free from 
almost every obligation of contributing either by personal service or money 
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payment towards their own defence, and that the cost of military 
expenditure in the colonies in the preceding year had amounted in round 
figures to £4,000,000. A committee of tlie house of commons sat in 1861 to 
consider the question, and in 1862 it was resolved without a division, that 
“colonies exercising the right of self-government ought to midertake the 
main responsibility of providing for their own internal order and security, 
and ought to assist in their own external defence.” The decision was 
accepted as the basis of imperial poHcy. 


The first effect was the grachial withdrawing of imperial troops from the 
self-governing colonies, together with the encouragement of the 
development of local military systems by the loan, when desired, of 
imperial military experts. A call was also made for larger military 
contributions from some of the crown colonies. The committee of 1859 had 
emphasised in its report the fact that the principal dependence of the 
colonies for defence is necessarily upon the British navy, and in 1865, 
exactly 100 years after the Quartering Act, which had been the cause of the 
troubles that led to the independence of the United States, a Colonial Naval 
Defence Act was passed which gave power to the colonies to provide ships 
of war, steamers, and volunteers for their own defence, and in case of 
necessity to place them at the disposal of the crown. In 1868 the Canadian 
Militia Act gave the fully organised nucleus of a local army to Canada. In 
the same year the imperial troops were withdrawn from New Zealand, 
leaving the colonial militia to deal with the native war still in progress. In 


There are other examples of this sort of adaptation in the Bible ; for 
example, Isaiah’s prophecy of Moab’s doom. 


We come now to that recently discovered people, of great iniportance as the 
first of the Indo-European family to affect the current of world-history in 
Western Asia, but of whose story the modern world has remained in 
complete ignorance until the present day. 


By the time of Esarhaddon the wave of Indo-European migration had begun 
to assume threatening proportions to the Semitic nations of Mesopotamia, 
although from southern Russia the tide had been pouring in for many 
centuries. Media was populated, and then the nomadic stream parted, one 
great mass moving westward into Asia Minor, and another to the east, and 
then south as far as Elam, neither making any disturbance in the Assyrian 
empire. Nevertheless the Semites soon found themselves surrounded, 
peacefully but positively, by an alien race. 


Northeast of Assyria, and extending to the southern shores of the Caspian, 
was the ancient kingdom of Ellipi, with its capital at Ecbatana — the 
Achmetha of the Bible. Of its fortunes we got a glimpse now and then in 
the course of Assyrian history : Sargon laid it under tribute, and it entered 
into alliance with Elam in the desperate struggle with Sennacherib — and 
then the curtain of oblivion falls. We know its fate — the nomads 
descended upon it. In this region the newcomers seem quickly to have 
effected the organisation of a new state. To the Assyrians they are known as 
the Manda, and there is little doubt that they are identical with the Scythians 
of classical history. 


As far back as Esarhaddon’s day there are allusions to this people on the 
monuments. That monarch perceived the danger threatening his country, 
and made at least one successful effort to prevent the Scythian or 
Cimmerian stream from pouring into Mesopotamia. At a battle fought in 
Cilicia he boasts that he conquered the Cimmerian leader, Teuspa or 
Teispes, whom he calls a “Manda.” Asshurbanapal, too, in a recently 
discovered inscription, expresses gratitude to the gods for a victory over ” 
that limb of Satan,” Tuktammu of the Manda. “It is possible,” says 
Professor Sayce, “that Tuktammu is the Lygdamis of Strabo, who led the 


1870 the last imperial troops were withdrawn from Australia, and in 1873 it 
was Officially announced that military expenditure in the colonies was 
almost “wholly for imperial purposes.” In 1875 an imperial officer went to 
Australia to report for the Australian government upon Australian defence. 
The appointment in 1879 of a royal commission to consider the question of 
imperial defence, which presented its report in 1882, led to a considerable 
development and reorganisation of the system of imperial fortifications. 
Coaling stations were also selected with reference to the trade routes. In 
1885 rumours of war roused a very strong feeling in connection with the 
still unfinished and in many cases unarmed condition of the fortifications 
recommended by the conmaission of 1879. Military activity was stimulated 
throughout the empire, and the Colonial Defence Committee was created to 
supply a much-felt need for organised direction and advice to colonial 
administrations actmg necessarily in mdependence of each other. The 
question of colonial defence was among tlie most important of the subjects 
discussed at the colonial conference held in London in 1887, and it was at 
this conference that the Australasian colonies first agreed to contribute to 
the expense of their own naval defence. 


From this date the principle of local responsibility for self-defence has been 
fully accepted. With the exception of Natal all the self-governing colonies 
have provided practically for their own military requirements. India has its 
Own native army, and pays for the maintenance within its frontiers of an 
imperial garrison. Early in the summer of 1899, when hostUities in South 
Africa appeared to be imminent, the government of the principal colonies 
took occasion to express their approval of the policy pursued by the 
imperial government, and offers were made by the governments of India, 
the Australasian colonies, Canada, Hong-Kong, the Federal Malay states, 
some of the West African and other colonies, to send contingents for active 
service in the event of war. On the outbreak of hostilities these offers, on the 
part of the self-governing colonies, were accepted, and colonial contingents 
upwards of thirty thousand strong were among the most efficient sections of 
the British 
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fighting force. The manner in which tliese colonial contingents were raised, 
their admirable fighting qualities, and the service rendered by them in the 
field, have disclosed altogether new military possibilities within the empire, 
and the reorganisation of the army on an imperial footing is among the 
more probable developments of the near future. 


The feudatory and dependent native states have native armies of their own 
which, according to the latest available estimates, number about 350,00tl 
men, with upwards of 4,000 guns. Offers of military service in South Africa 
in 1900 were received from some of the principal feudatory states. 


Special expenditure has been made by the Indian government upon coast 
defences armed with modern breechloading gims. Large sums have also 
been spent upon external and border defences, and an establishment of two 
coast-defence ironclads, a despatch vessel, two first-class torpedo gunboats, 
seven first-class torpedo boats, as well as armed gunboats, etc., is 
maintained. 


With the exceptions of Natal and the garrisons of the naval stations of Cape 
Town and Halifax, no imperial garrisons are under normal conditions 
maintained in the self-governing colonies. In the crown colonies garrisons 
are maintained in Gibraltar, Malta, Mauritius, Sierre Leone, St. Helena, 
Cey-lon, Straits Settlements, Hong-Kong, and the West Indies. There are 
imperial naval stations at Simon’s Bay, Trincomalee, Bermuda, Esquimalt, 
Halifax, Malta, Gibraltar, St. Lucia, Ascension, Hong-Kong, and Wei-hai- 
Wei. 


Systems of justice throughout the empire have a close resemblance to each 
other, and the privy council of the house of lords, on which the self- 
governing colonies and India are represented, constitutes a supreme court of 
appeal for the entire empire ; but common law varies according to its origin 
in some important divisions. Religion, of which the forms are infinitely 


varied is everywhere free e.xcept in cases where the exercise of religious 
rites leads to practices foreign to accepted laws of humanity. Systems of 
instruction of which the aim is generally similar in the white portions of the 
empire, and is directed towards giving to every individual the basis of a 
liberal education, are governed wholly by local requirements. Native 
schools are established in all settled communities mider British rule. 
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BOOK VII 


THE HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA 


CHAPTER I THE MOHAMMEDAN AND THE MUGHAL EMPIRES 
[664-1857 A.D.] 


Modern critics have remarked with surprise how well the descriptions of 
India given by the officers of Alexander the Great portray what we now 
behold in that country at the distance of two thousand years. The delicate 
and slender forms of the people ; their dark complexion ; their black, 
uncurled hair; their cotton raiment; their vegetable food; their training of 
elephants to battle; their division into separate castes; the prohibition of 
intermarriage from one caste to another; tlie name of Brachmani or 
Brahmans to their priests; the custom of widows burning themselves on the 
funeral pyres of their husbands — these and several other particulars which 
Arrian has recorded apply to the modern quite as perfectly as to the ancient 
Hindus. 


The progress of Alexander in India itself did not extend beyond the district 
of the Punjab, and the navigation of the Indus between that district and the 
sea. But on Afghanistan he made a more lasting impression; a dynasty 
which he founded in that country is proved by its coins to have subsisted 
during several generations; and a monument which he raised even now 
remains. When, in May, 1842, a melancholy train of captives, the survivors 
of the greatest military disaster that England had ever yet to mourn, were 
slowly wending up the mountain passes of Kabul, they beheld, towering 
high above them, the column of the Macedonian conqueror. 


Many ages after Alexander’s expedition, the tide of Mohammedan invasion, 
which had already overwhelmed the kingdom of Persia, approached the 
shores of the Indus and the Ganges. The gentle, unwarlike Hindus were ill 
fitted to withstand the enthusiasm of a new religion, and the energy of a 


fiercer race. But it is remarkable that, widely as the disciples of the Koran 
spread in India, there was never, as in like cases, any amalgamation 
between the conquered and the conquerors — between the old faith and the 
new. Although the Mohammedans have succeeded in converting almost 
every man 
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of almost every other nation that they conquered, and although in India they 
formed the sovereign and controlling power in so many states and for so 
many years, yet they do not now exceed, and never have exceeded, one- 
fifth of the whole Indian population.6 


THE MOHAMMEDAN CONQUEST (664-1001); MAHMUD OF 
GHAZNI (997-1026 A.D.) 


In volume II we have traced the history of India down to the Mohammedan 
era, and described the cults of Brahma and Buddha. The first Mussulman 
invasions of India go back as far as the seventh century [the first in 664; the 
second in 711, under Muhammed Khasim]. They were successful 
incursions; but they were not followed by lasting settlements. [In 750 the 
Hindus revolted and expelled the Mohammedans.] It was only at the 
beginning of the eleventh century that the serious conquest of India was 
begun under the leadership of Mahmud of Ghazni. 


Mahmud was the descendant of a Turkish adventurer who had created for 
himself an independent principality in the mountainous district of Ghazni, a 
town situated in Afghanistan, to the south of Kabul. When he appeared in 
India, the northwest of the peninsula was divided between several Rajput 
princes who, in a greater or less degree, acknowledged the supremacy of the 
rajah of Delhi. The rajah of Kanauj, as a descendant of Rama, was lord over 
the principalities of Oudh and of the Ganges valley. Bengal and Behar 
obeyed the Pal dynasty and Malwa was governed by the successors of 
Vikramaditya. 


Mahmud of Ghazni did not establish his supremacy without difficulty. The 
Rajputs, notably the king of Lahore, opposed to him a desperate resistance. 
It required no less than seventeen expeditions, between the years 1001 and 
1026 to subdue the north of the peninsula. He carried his arms as far as 
Guzerat, where he pillaged the temple of Somnath, but he retained lasting 
possession only of the Punjab. The Rajputs remained practically 
independent, and later on, when the successors of Mahmud extended the 
Mussulman conquests, they emigrated into the mountainous regions of 
Rajputana, to which access was difficult and where they founded states, 
that, even under the Mughals [or Moguls] were never really subdued. 
Several Rajput dynasties still continue to reign. 


Mahmud’s conquest was as much religious as political. He was a 
Mussulman by conviction, desirous to enforce the law of the prophet. He 
everywhere gave himself out as the propagator of the religion and of the 
civilisation of the Arabs, and the caliph of Baghdad bestowed on him the 
title, Protector of the True Believers. When Mahmud penetrated into India, 
that country was of an incomparable opulence. The oriental historians and 
Mahmud himself have no terms strong enough to express their admiration. 
When he entered Muttra, in 1019, Mahmud was amazed at the splendour 
displayed on all sides. This is what he wrote on the subject: 


“This marvellous city,” he said, “encloses more than a thousand structures, 
the greater number in marble and as firmly established as the faith of the 
true believers. If we reckon the money which all these monuments must 
have cost, it will not be too much to estimate it at several millions of dinars, 
and moreover it must be said that such a city could not be built even in two 
centuries. In the pagan temples my soldiers found five idols of gold, whose 
eyes were formed of rubies of the value of 50,000 dinars; another idol wore 
as an ornament a sapphire, weighing 400 miskals, and the image itself, 
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when melted, yielded 98 miskals of pure gold. We found besides a hundred 
silver idols, representing as many camel loads.” 


Mahmud encountered the same wonders in all the cities he passed through. 
On the expedition which he made in 1024, chiefly for the purpose of 
destroying the temple of Somnath in Guzerat, Mahmud found a wonderful 
temple whose fifty-si.x pillars were covered with plates of gold and had 
precious stones scattered all about them; thousands of statues of gold and 
silver surrounded the sanctuary. The successors of Mahmud were no less 
surprised at the wealth and marvels which they encountered everywhere in 
India. At Benares, Mahmud of Ghor destroyed the idols of a thousand 
temples and loaded four thousand camels with the booty seized. 


THE AFGHAN DYNASTY OF GHOR; THE SLAVE KINGS, ALA-UD- 
DIN, FIROZ, 


AND TUGHLAK 


The first Afghan dynasty, founded by Mahmud of Ghazni, reigned from 996 
to 1186 at Ghazni and Lahore. In 1186 it was overthrown by Mahmud of 
Ghor [or Ghur], founder of a second Afghan dynasty. He began his 
conquest by following a very simple method which was employed with 
success by all subsequent conquerors, including the English. It consisted of 
intervening in the quarrels of the native princes and of profiting by their 
rivalries, first to enfeeble them, and afterwards to take possession of their 
kingdoms. Having intervened as an ally in a quarrel which divided the kings 
of Delhi and Kanauj, he united these two kingdoms and formed a vast 
empire, hav-ing for borders Benares on the east and Gwalior and Guzerat 
on the south; the seat of the government was Delhi. 


After the death of Mahmud, one of his viceroys, Kutub-ud-din [or Kutab], 
made himself independent and became the chief of a dynasty, Afghan by 
origin and known as that of the Slave Kings. This dynasty reigned from 
1206 to 1290. It was this prince who founded the famous tower of the 
Kutab at Delhi. The most celebrated sovereign of this dj\nasty was the 
emperor Altamsh, whose magnificent mausoleum is one of the most 
remarkable monuments of Delhi. He reigned from 1211 to 1236 and had 
several times to contend with the incursions of the Mughals and the revolts 


of the native tribes. The dynasty of Ghor was soon replaced by another 
dynasty, of which Ala-ud-din was one of the mist notable princes (1294- 
1316). He considerably extended the Mussulman conquests and had the 
same taste for architecture as his predecessors. The famous sculptured gate 
at Delhi which bears his name is the proof of this. Unfortunately for the 
new dynasty, the Mughals enrolled in the imperial army became more and 
more dangerous. The chief of these mercenaries soon founded a fifth 
Afghan dynasty (1320 to 1414), of which Firoz and Tughlak were the most 
remarkable princes. They also distinguished themselves by the impulse they 
gave to architecture. Elphinstone« calls Tughlak “one of the most 
accomplished princes and one of the most furious tyrants that ever adorned 
or disgraced human nature.” 


THE MUGHAL INI’ ADERS: TIMUR (1398 A.D.) AND BABER (1525 
A.D.) 


It was in 1398, in the reign of this last prince, that the Mughal Timur, or 
Tamerlane, invaded India. He pillaged Delhi, but merely crossed the 
peninsula like a storm and soon regained his own country. During the 
struggles which the sovereigns of Delhi had to sustain, the governors of the 
provinces 
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attempted to make themselves independent; in this several of them 
succeeded and founded different kingdoms, whose capitals rivalled each 
other in splendour and were adorned with monuments that still subsist in 
great numbers. 


After Timur’s invasion the anarchy was complete. The governors of the 
Mussulman provinces, having become independent, tried to make 
themselves masters of Delhi. In 1450 the Lodi, who were governors of 
Lahore, managed to seize it and founded a new Afghan dynasty — the 
seventh. In 1517 they were still reigning there. 


At this period a new governor of Lahore, who had complied with tradition 


by endeavouring to make himself 


independent, finding that he was pursued by Ibrahim Lodi who wished to 
make him return to his obedience, called to his aid a Mug-hal king of 
Kabul, Zehir-ud-din, surnamed Baber, or the Tiger, who was a descendant 
of Timur and Jenghiz Khan. ^ 


In 1525 Baber invaded India, won the victory of Panipat over Ibrahim the 
last of the Lodi dynasty, and founded the Mughal Empire, which lasted, at 
least in name, until 1857.4 Ilsrahim was killed, and the Indian army, hav-ing 
been nearly surrounded during the battle, suffered prodigious loss in the 
defeat. Baber judged from observation that fifteen thousand lay dead on tlie 
field, of whom five thousand lay in one spot around their king. The Indians 
reported that not less than forty thousand perished in the battle and pursuit. 
Delhi was surrenderetl, and Baber advanced and took possession (May 
10th) of Agra, which had lately been the royal residence. 


Baber’s conduct to the places where he met with resistance was as inhuman 
as that of Timur, who was naturally his model. The smallness of his force 
was some justification of the means he took to strike a terror; but the 
invariable practice of his country is the best palliationfor him.« 


Baber’s own Memoirs, which are still preserved, relate in detail the exploits 
by which he overcame and the arts by which he circumvented his numerous 
opponents.” They contain a minute account of the life of a great Tatar 
monarch, along with a natural effusion of his opinions and feelings, free 
from disguise and reserve, and no less free from all affectation of extreme 
frankness and candour. His mmd was as active as his body: besides the 
business of the kingdom, he was constantly taken up with aqueducts, 
reservoirs, and other improvements, as well as introducing new fruits and 
other productions of 


KnTAB MiNAR, Old Delhi 


(Erected by the MuBBalmans to commemorate their victory over the 
Rajputs in 1193) 
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remote countries. Yet he found time to compose many elegant Persian 
poems and a collection of Turki compositions, which are mentioned as 
giving him a high rank among the poets of his own country .« Baber died in 
1530, when on the point of carrying his arms beyond Behar. But his 
schemes of conquest were fulfilled or exceeded by his successors, each of 
whom became known in Europe by the title, Great Mogul (Mughal) .& 


Humayun, eldest son of Baber, succeeded to the throne of his father, but 
was not long suffered to enjoy it in peace. His brother Kamran, in tlie 
government of Kabul, formed a resolution of seizing upon the Punjab; and 
Humayun was fain to confer upon him the government of all the country 
from the Indus to Persia, on condition of his holding it as a dependency. A 
conspiracy was formed in favour of Muhammed, a prince of the race of 
Timur; and Bahadur, king of Guzerat, was excited to hostilities by the 
protection Humayun afforded to the Rana of Chitor. Bahadur was unequal 
to his enterprise; the war against him was pushed with activity and vigour, 
and he lost entirely the kingdom of Guzerat. From Guzerat Humayun 
marched to the eastern provinces, and reduced Chunar. Having gained the 
passes he then entered Bengal, the government of which had recently been 
usurped, and its sovereign expelled by Shir the Afghan regent of Behar. 
After a negotiation, it was agreed that the government of Behar and Bengal 
should be conferred upon Shir, on his paying a slight tribute in 
acknowlctlgment of dependence. The chance of finding the camp of the 
emperor unguarded, mider the negli-gence inspired by the prospect of 
peace, was one among the motives which led Shir to open the negotiation. 
The perfidy succeeded; and Humayun, having lost his amiy, was 
constrained to fly. He fled from one place to another, subject at times to the 


Cimmerians into Cilicia, from whence they afterward marched westward 
and burned Sardis. “ 


In the course of a single century, therefore, new political conditions had 
rapidly developed. In the border regions of Assyria ” was enacted the same 
drama which centuries later took place in Italy, as the northern barbarians 
came southward over the mountains and seized the plains of Lombardy. 
Rome could only make a feeble resistance, and a little later even the capital 
went down before them. The parallel goes even that far also, for Nineveh 
likewise was done to destruction through the help of these same barbarians 
who now settled in her outlying provinces.” 
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The first Scythian invasion of Assyria took place in the reign of banapal’s 
successor, Assliur-etil-ili. The Manda burned Calah, and swept on as far as 
the border of Egypt, when they were turned back only by Psamthek’s gold. 
The next visit was at the invitation of Nabopolassar, and it is not necessary 
to repeat here how the Scythian king of Ecbatana, the Cyaxares of the 
Greeks, came to the help of the king of Babylon, nor indeed how, in the 
division of the Assyrian empire, the Manda found themselves lords of the 
land north from the Babylonian frontier. Suffice it to say that the thirst for 
empire-making was now strong upon them, and we will quote Professor 
Rogers’ brief account of the short-lived Scythian empire : ” To them [the 
Manda] had fallen in the partition of the Assyrian empire the whole of the 
old land of Assyria with northern Babylonia. The very owner-ship of such 
territory as this was itself a call to the making of an empire. To this tlife 
Manda set themselves with extraordinary and rapid success. ... As early as 
560 B.C. their border had been extended as far west as the river Halys, 
which served as a boundary between them and the kingdom of Lydia, over 
which Croesus, of proverbial memory, was now king (560-546 B.C.). If no 
violent end came to a victorious people, such as the Manda now were, it 
could not be long before the rich plains, the wealthy cities, and the great 
waterways of Babylonia would tempt them southward and the great clash 
would come. If to such brute force of conquest as they had already 
abundantly shown they should add gifts for organisation and administration, 


greatest hardships; and was at last obliged to quit the kingdom, and seek an 
asylmn in Persia, where he was hospitably and honourably entertained. His 
misfortunes excited the compassion of a favourite sister of the king, and of 
several of his councillors. At their instigation an army of ten thousand horse 
was intrusted to Humayun [by means of which he eventually succeeded in 
recovering his father’s dominions of Kabul, Kandahar, and Badakshan]. 


Immediately after his victory. Shir assumed the imperial title Shah, and 
exerted himself with great activity in reducing the provinces to his 
obedience. / Shir Shah is hardly treated with justice by the usual historian, 
according to W. Crooke,’ who credits him with forestalling many of 
Akbar’s broad ideals. Keene”* says that ” No government, not even the 
British, has shown so much wisdom as this Pathan.” He was killed 
accidentally by an explosion during a siege in 1545; his son Islam Shah 
proved a cruel monarch who undid his father’s work in the course of a nine 
years’ reign and led the way to Humayim’s restoration.” 


Though now in possession of part of his ancient dominions, though aware 
of the distraction which prevailed in the rest, and invited by the inhabitants 
of Agra and Delhi, Humayun paused at the thought of invading Hindustan. 
At first he was able to raise an army of only fifteen thousand horse. With 
that he began to advance towards the Indus, where he was joined by his 
veterans from Kandahar. [He was opposed by Sekunder, a nephew of Shir 
and for the time master of Hindustan] and a great battle was fought under 
the walls of Sirhind, in which the young Akbar, son of Humayun, showed 
remarkable spirit and resolution. Sekunder, being routed, fled to the 
mountains of Sewalik. Humayun re-entered Delhi, but was not destined to a 
long enjoyment of the power which he had regained. As he was supporting 
himself by his staff on the marble stairs of his palace, the staff slipped, and 
the emperor 
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fell from the top to the bottom. He was taken up insensible, and expired in a 
few days in the year 1556, the fifty-first of his age. 


THE GREAT AKBAR, “GUARDIAN OF MANKIND” (1556-160.5 A.D.) 


Akbar, the son of Humayun, though not quite fourteen years of age, was 
placed on his fatlier’s throne. Bairam, a man of talents, but of a severe, or 
rather of a cruel disposition, was appointed regent during the minority; 
which, in so unsettled and turbulent an empire, was not likely to be attended 
with general submission and peace. The first object of the new government 
was to exterminate the party of the late pretended emperor, Sekunder; and 
for this purpose an army, with the young sovereign at its head, marched 
towards the mountains. Sekunder Hed; and the rainy season coming on, the 
army retired into quarters. 


In the mean time the governor, who had been left by Humayun in the 
command of Budakshan, assumed independence; and presumed so far upon 
the weakness of the new government as to march against Kabul. The city 
stood a siege of four months; but at last submitted, and acknowledged the 
authority of the invader. 


This calamity arrived not alone. Himu, the vizir of Sekunder’s predecessor, 
retained a part of the eastern provinces, and now marched to the centre of 
the empire with a formidable army. He took Agra. He took Delhi. The 
contending parties arrived in presence of one another in the neighbourhood 
of Panipat. The Mughals, who had been reinforced on the march, fought 
with great constancy, and the enemy were thrown into disorder. 


Wien the battle ended, Himu was brought into the presence of Akbar, 
almost expiring with his wounds. Bairam, addressing the king, told him it 
woidd be a meritorious action to kill that dangerous infidel with his own 
hands. Akbar, in compliance with the advice of his minister, drew his 
sword, but only touching with it gently the head of his gallant captive, burst 
into tears. This movement of generous compassion was answered by the 
minister with a look of stern disapprobation; and with one blow of his sabre 
he struck the head of the prisoner to the ground. 


Tliis important victory restored tranquillity to the principal part of Akbar’s 
dominions. The overbearing pretensions of an imperious, though useful 
servant, and the spirit of a high-minded, though generous sovereign, could 
not long be reconciled. Mutual jealousies and discontents arose. Wlien the 
royal ear was found open to accusations against the harsh and domineering 
Bairam, courtiers were not wanting to fill it. He was secretly charged with 
designs hostile to the person and government of the shah ; and the mind of 
Akbar, though firm, was not unmoved by imputations against the man he 
disliked, however destitute of facts to support them. After some irreso- 
lution and apprehension, a proclamation was issued to announce that Akbar 
had taken upon himself the government; and that henceforth no mandates 
but his were to be obeyed. Bairam attempted arms, but met with no support; 
and, driven to his last resource, implored the clemency of his master. Akbar 
hastened to assure him of forgiveness, and invited him to his presence. 
Bairam, desiring leave to repair to Mecca, received a splendid retinue and 
allowance ; but in his passage through Guzerat an Afghan chief, whose 
father he had formerly slain in battle, pretending salutation, stabbed him 
with a dagger, and killed him on the spot./ 


Akbar stands among the pitifuUy small number of those sovereigns who, 
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not fearing to wield the sword, have used their power as a protection for 
religious freedom and the freedom of thought. His efforts to protect his 
subjects from discrhninating injustices and from many a hardship — 
notably the burning of widows (suttee or sati) — brought him the title from 
posterity, the Guardian of Mankind; a more glorious title never was 
devised.“ 


W. Crooke thus estimates this monarch : ” The life of Akbar is the history 
of India during his long reign of forty-nine years, and his personality stands 
high, even when compared with his great contemporaries — Elizabeth of 
England and Pliilip II of Spain. In his courage and strength, his love of 


sport, and knightly exercises, he was curiously like another notable prince 
of the same age — Henry IV of Navarre. He was only thirteen when, with 
the aid of the gallant Bairam Khan, he crumpled up the Afghan host, on the 
historic field of Panipat.” 


Tomb of Akbar at Seccndba 


When his rule was thus established, the later life of Akbar falls, as Keene 
has shown, into three periods: “During the first, which lasted about fifteen 
years, he was much occupied with war, field sports, and building; and the 
men by whom he was ultimately influenced were stiU at tliat time young, 
like himself. Opinions were forming; territorial and administrative 
operations were in hand. About 1576 began a second period, marked by the 
arrival of certain Shiahs and other persons of heretical opinions from Persia, 
and the growth of their influence over Akbar. At the same time the emperor, 
now in the maturity of his intellect, turned his attention to the Hindus, and 
to the amelioration and establishing of the revenue system, by which they 
were so much affected. This period lasted for about fifteen years, and was 
followed by that sadder period when, as must happen, except under 
exceptional circumstances, men in power grow old without having found 
competent successors. In such conditions originality drivels into cant, and 
caution withers into decay. One by one the reformers, a few years since so 
full of hope and vigour, drop into senility, or, more fortunate, into the tomb. 
No one is left but some lover of letters who, wiser than the rest, retires 
betimes into the shade to prepare the record of departed greatness.”™ 


The charge which Akbar had taken on himself seemed beyond the strength 
of a youth of eighteen; but the young king was possessed of more than 
usual advantages, both from nature and education. 
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He was born in the midst of hardships, and brought up in captivity. His 
courage was exercised in his father’s wars, and his prudence, called forth by 
the delicacy of his situation during the ascendancy of Bairam. He was 
engaging in his manners, well formed in his person, excelled in all exercises 
of strength and agility, and showed exul/erant corn-age even in his 
amusements, as in taming unbroken horses and elephants, and in rash 
encounters with tigers and other wild beasts. Yet with this disposition and a 
passionate love of glory he founded his hopes of fame at least as much on 
the wisdom and liberality of his government as on its military success. It 
required all his great qualities to maintain him in the situation in which he 
was placed. 


Of all the dynasties that had yet ruled in India, that of Timur was the 
weakest and the most insecure in its foundations. Its only adherents were a 
body of adventurers, whose sole bond of union was their common 
advantage during success. The weakness arising from this want of natural 
support had been shown in the easy expulsion of Humayun, and was still 
felt in the early part of the reign of his son. 


It was ]3robably by these considerations, joined to a generous and candid 
nature, that Akbar was led to form the noble design of putting himself at the 
head of the whole Indian nation, and forming the inhabitants of that vast 
territory, without distinction of race or religion, into one community. This 
policy was steadOy pursued throughout his reign. He admitted Hindus to 
every degree of power, and Mussulmans of every party to the highest 
Stations in the service, according to their rank and merit; until, as far as his 
dominions extended, they were filled with a loyal and united people. But 
these were the fruits of time; and the first calls on Akbar ‘s attention were 
of an urgent natiu-e: (1) to establish his authority over his chiefs; (2) to 
recover the dominions of the crown; (3) to restore, in the internal 
administration of them, that order which had been lost amidst so many 
revolutions. 


It is to his internal policy that Akbar owes his place in that highest order of 
princes, whose reigns have been a blessing to mankind; and that policy 
shows itself in different shapes, as it affects religion or civil government. 


Akbar’s tolerant spirit was displayed early in his reign, and appears to have 
been entirely independent of any doubts on the divine origin of the 
Mohammedan faith. It led him however to listen, without prejudice, to the 
doctrines of other religions, and involved him in enmity with the bigoted 
members of his own; and must thus have contributed to shake his early 
belief, and to dispose him to question the infallible authority of the Koran. 
The political advantages of a new religion, which should take in all classes 
of his subjects, could not fail, moreover, to occur to him. The blame of 
corrupting Akbar’s orthodoxy is thrown by all Mussulman writers on Feizi 
and his brother Abul Fazl. These eminent persons were the sons of a 
learned man named Mobarik, who was probably a native of Nagor, and 
who, at one time, taught a college or school of law and divinity at Agra. He 
was at first a Sunni, but turned Shia; and afterwards took to reading the 
philosophical works of ancients, and became a freethinker, or, according to 
his enemies, an atheist. So great a persecution was raised against him on 
this account, that he was constrained to give up his school, and fly with his 
family from Agra. His sons conformed, in all respects, to the Mohammedan 
religion ; though it is probable that they never were deeply imbued with 
attachment to the sect. Feizi was the first Mussulman that applied himself to 
a diligent study of Hindu literature and science. 


Along with Feizi and Abul Fazl, there were many other learned men of 
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all religions about the court; and it was the delight of Akbar to assemble 
them, and sit for whole nights assisting at their philosophical discussions. 
Some specimens of the discussions at those meetings (probably imaginary 
ones) are given in the Dahistan, a learned Persian work on the various 
religions of Asia. Notwithstanding the adulation of his courtiers, and some 
expressions in the formulae of his own religion, Akbar never seems to have 
entertained the least intention of laying claims to supernatural illumination. 
His fundamental doctrine was, that there were no prophets; his appeal on all 
occasions was to human reason; and his right to interfere at all with religion 


was grounded on his duty as civil magistrate. He took the precaution, on 
promulgating his innovations to obtain the legal opinions of the principal 
Mohammedan lawyers that the king was the head of the church and had a 
right to govern it according to hisownjudgment, and to decide all disputes 
among its members; and, in his new confession of faith, it was declared that 
“There is no god but God, and that Akbar is his caliph.” 


In the propagation of his opinions, Akbar confined himself to persuasion, 
and made little progress except among the people about his court and a few 
learned men; but his measures were much stronger in abrogating the 
obligations of the Mussulman religion, which, till now, had been enforced 
by law. Prayers, fasts, alms, pilgrimages, and public worship were left 
optional : the prohibition of unclean animals, that of the moderate use of 
wine, and that of gaming with dice were taken off; and circumcision was 
not permitted until the age of twelve, when the person to undergo it could 
judge the propriety of the rite. 


Some of the other measures adopted seemed to go beyond indifference, and 
to show a wish to discountenance the Mohammedan religion. The era of the 
Hegira and the Arabian months were changed for a solar year, dating from 
the vernal equinox nearest the king’s accession, and divided into months 
named after those of ancient Persia. The study of the Arabic language was 
discouraged: Arabian names (as Muhammed, Ali, etc.) were disused. Even 
wearing the beard, a practice enjoined by the Koran, was so offensive to 
Akbar, that he would scarcely admit a person to his presence who 
conformed to it. This last prohibition gave peculiar disgust to the 
Mohammedans, as did a regulation introducing on certain occasions the 
Persian custom of prostrating (or kissing the ground, as it was called) before 
the king; a mark of respect regartled by the Mohammedans as exclusively 
appropriated to the Deity. 


As the Hindus had not been supported by the government, Akbar had less 
occasion to interfere with them; and, indeetl, from the tolerant and 
inoffensive character of their religion, he seems to have had little 
inclination. He, however, forbade trials by ordeal, and marriages before the 
age of puberty, and the slaughter of animals for sacrifice. He also permitted 
widows to marry a second time, contrary to the Hindu law; above all, he 


positively prohibited the burning of Hindu widows against their will, and 
took effectual precautions to ascertain that their resolution was free and 
uninfluenced. On one occasion, hearing that the rajah of Jotlpur was about 
to force his son’s widow to the pyre, he mounted his horse and rode to the 
spot to prevent the intended sacrifice. 


In the seventh year of his reign he abolished the jezia or capitation tax on 
infidels; an odious impost which served to keep up animosity between 
people of the predominant faith and those under them. Another humane 
edict, issued still earlier, (1561), though not limited to any one class, was, 
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it was a prohibition against 


in practice, mainly beneficial to the Hindus: making slaves of persons taken 
in war. 


Akbar’s revenue system, though so celebrated for the benefits it conferred 
on India, presented no new invention. It only carried the previous system 
into effect with greater precision anil correctness: it was, in fact, only a 
continuation of a plan commenced by Shir Shah, whose short reign did not 
ailmit of his extending it to all parts of his kingtlom. The objects of it were: 
(1) to obtain a correct measurement of the land ; (2) to ascertain the amount 


of the produce of each bigah of land, and to fix the proportion of that 
amount that 


each ought to pay to the government; (3) to. settle an equivalent for the 
proportion so fixed, in money. When Akbar made these improvements 
respecting the land tax, he abolished a vast number of vexatious taxes and 
fees to officers. 


The result of these measures was to reduce the amount of the public 
demand considerably, but to tliminish the defalcation in realising it; so that 
the profit to the state remained nearly the same, while tlie pressure on 
individuals was much lessened. Abul Fazl even asserts that the assessment 
was lighter than that of Shir Shah, although he professed to take only one- 
fourth of the produce, while Akbar took one-third. The author of the reform 
was rajah Todar Mai, by whose name it is still called everywhere. 


Amidst the reforms of other departments, Akbar did not forget his army. We 
have no meaas of guessing the number of the troops. Abul Fazl« says the 
local militia of the provinces amounted to 4,400,000; but this is probably an 
exaggerated account of those bound by their tenure to give a limited service 
in certain cases: probably few could be called on for more than a day or two 
to beat the woods for a hunting party; and many, no doulit, belonged to hill 
rajahs anil tribes who never served at all. 


The same methodical system was carried through all branches of Akbar’s 
service. Tlie Ayeni Akberi (Regulations of Akbar) by Abul Fazl, from 
which the above accoimt of the civil and military arrangements is mostly 
taken, contains a minute description of the establishment and regulations of 
every department, from the mint and the treasury down to the fruit, 
perfumery, and flower offices, the kitchen and the kennel. The whole 
presents an astonishing picture of magnificence and good order; where 
unwieldy numbers are managed without disturbance, and economy is 
attended to in the midst of profusion. Akbar, according to Ferishta,” had 
never less than five thousand elephants and twelve thousand stable horses, 
one thousand hunting leopards, besides vast hunting and hawking 
establisliments, etc. 


Sentinel God Siba 
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The greatest displays of hLs grandeur were at the annual feasts of the vernal 
equinox, and the king’s birthday. They lasted for several days, during which 
there was a general fair and many processions and other pompous shows. 
The king’s usual place was in a rich tent, in the midst of awnings to keep off 
the sun. At least two acres, according to Hawkins as quoted by Purchas, i 
were thus spread with silk and gold carpets and hangings, as rich as velvet, 
embroidered with gold, pearl and precious stones, could make them. The 
nobility had similar pavilions, where they received visits from each other, 
and sometimes from the king; dresses, jewels, horses, and elephants were 
bestowed on the nobility; the king was weighed in golden scales against 
silver, gold, perfumes, and other substances, in succession, which were 
distributed among the spectators. 


In the midst of all this splendour, Akbar appeared with as much simplicity 
as dignity. He is thus described by two European eye-witnesses, quoted by 
Purchas.? After remarkmg that he had less show or state than other Asiatic 
princes, and that he stood or sat below the throne to administer justice, they 
say, “He is affable and majestical, merciful, and severe; skilful in 
mechanical arts, as making guns, casting ordnance, etc. ; of sparing diet, 
sleeps but three hours a day, curiously mdustrious, affable to the vulgar, 
seeming to grace them and their presents with more respective ceremonies 
than the grandees; loved and feared of his own, terrible to his enemies, “e 


Notwithstanding the virtues of Akbar’s achiiinistration, the spirit of 
rebellion, inherent in the principles of Indian despotism, left him hardly a 
moment’s tranquillity, during the whole course of a long and prosperous 
reign. Hussim revolted in Ajmir, and gained at first a victory over the 
imperial troops who were sent to oppose him. Hakim, brother of Akbar, a 
weak man, the governor of Kabul, began to act as an independent prince. A 
slave of his, approaching the king while marching with his troops, let fly an 


there was no reason why all their possessions should not be welded again 
into a great empire... . Their king was now Astyages, or, as the Babylonian 
inscriptions name him, Ishtuvegu. Our knowledge of him is too scant to 
admit of a judgment as to his character. A man of war of extraordinary 
capacity he certainly was, but perhaps little else. However that may be, he 
was not to accomplish the ruin of Nabonidus.” 


Thus we get an idea of the ambitions aud achievements of the Manda after 
the fall of Nineveh. The petty kingdoms in the north — Media, Man, 
Urartu, and others — were all theirs. The next logical step was ” the ruin of 
Nabonidus.” 


To accomplish this, as we know, was the destiny of Cyrus, since in the year 
550 B.C., as is told elsewhere, the Scythian empire, called the Median by 
the Greeks, after less than a century of existence came to an end. 


It is, perhaps, worthy of note how this extraordinary confusion of names 
came about. Professor Sayce thus explains it: “When in the generations 
which succeeded Darius Hystaspes, Cyrus became the founder of the 
Persian empire, the Medes and the Manda were confounded one with the 
other. Astyages, the suzerain of Cyrus, was transformed into a Mede, and 
the city of Ecbatana into the capital of a Median empire. The illusion has 
lasted down to our own age. There was no reason for doubting the 
traditional story; neither in the pages of the writers of Greece and Rome, 
nor in those of the Old Testament, nor even in the great inscription of 
Darius at Behistun, did there seem to be anythiag to cast suspicion upon it. 
It was not until the discovery of the monuments of Nabonidus and Cyrus 
that the truth at last came to light, and it was found that the history we had 
so long believed was founded upon a philological mistake.” 


CHAPTER II. THE EARLY ACHAMENIANS AND THE ELAMITES, 
CYRUS AND CAMBYSES 


arrow which wounded him in the shoulder. Akbar, whom neither exertion 
nor danger dismayed, opposed hunself to his enemies with an activity 
which often repaired the deficiencies of prudence. It would be tedious to 
foUow minutely a series of expeditions, so much the same, to subdue one 
rebellious chieftain after another. 


The province of Bengal paid a nominal submission to the throne of Delhi, 
but during several reigns had been virtually independent. After the other 
provinces of the empire were reduced to more substantial obedience, it was 
not likely that grounds of quarrel would long fail to be laid between Akbar 
and the king of Bengal. [That province like Guzerat in 1580 and Kashmir in 
1586 was also added to Akbar’s dominioas. | 


Next his brother, m Kabul, marched against Lahore. Akbar never allowed 
disobedience in the upper provinces to gain strength by duration. He 
hastened to Lahore, overcame his brother, followed him close to Kabul, and 
received a message from the vanquished prince, imploring forgiveness. 
Akbar, with his usual generosity, which was often inconsiderate and cost 
him dear, replaced him m his government. Soon after this, the governor of 
Kandahar, a province which hitherto had paid but a nominal submission to 
the Mughal throne, unable to defend himself against his rebellious brothers, 
and the Usbegs, who had now rendered themselves masters of Transoxania 
and Bactria, and were fomiidable neighbours to the northern provinces of 
Hindustan, offered to deliver up hLs government to Akbar; and received 
that of Multan in exchange. 


Akbar, who now beheld hunself master, from the moimtains of Persia, and 
Tatary, to the confines of the Deccan, began to cast the eyes of ambition on 
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that contiguous land. He gave directions to his governors, in the provinces 


nearest the Deccan, to prepare as numerous armies as possible; and to omit 
no opportunity of extending the empire. He despatched ambassadors to the 


kingdoms of the Deccan, more with a design to collect information, than to 
settle disputes. And at last a great army, under Mirza,’ the son of Bairam, 
marched in execution of this project of unprovoked aggression and 
unprincipled ambition./ 


This expedition resulted in a long war and the conquest of Berar, which 


AA 


Taj Mahal, Agra 


was incorporated in Akbar’s dominions. It was the last addition to the 
Mughal Empire made before the death of the emperor, which took place in 
1605.« 


SELIM AND SHAH JAHAN (1605-165S A.D.) 


After Akbar’s death there appear in the empire of the great Mughal of Delhi 
the same phenomena as are observable in the other eastern realms, at 
Constantinople and Ispahan — revolt and civil war, harem intrigues, family 
ties destroyed, the rule of women and the influences of favourites, 
debauchery and prodigality, crime and sensuality. All these evils appeared 
even under Akbar’s son Selim, who assumed the title Jahangir, that is 
Conqueror of the World. In his day the fair Nur Mahal (Light of the 
Harem), whom Jahangir 


‘ Mirza was his title ; his name was Abdul Ruheem, but he was commonly 
called Mirza Khan : he was also entitled Khan-khanau. 
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had won as David won the wife of Uriah, ruled both court and empire. [It 
was during this reign that the sovereign of Delhi received the first embassy 
despatched thither from the power which was to replace that of the great 
mughals. | 


Jahangir’s son and successor (reigned 1627-1658) who styled himself Shah 
Jahan (King of the World) was a great lover of display. His great peacock 
throne is said to have been worth more than six millions sterling. His 
magnificent palace in Delhi and the mausoleum [known as the Taj Mahal], 
which he built at Agra to the memory of his wife, are reckoned amongst the 
wonders of the world.? Crooke says of hun: “The wealth and magnificence 
of this famous monarch are part of the world’s history. In his early days he 
was a keen soldier; but he was three parts a Hindu, and to this was due the 
support of the Rajputs in the early part of his career. In his time that 
persecution of the Hindus, which was fated to cause the ruin of the dynasty, 
recommenced. Jahangir seems to have treated their religion with 
contemptuous toleration. His own belief was too vague to encourage 
iconoclasm. But in 1632, the year after the death of Mumtaz Mahal, Shah 
Jahan embarked in active persecution. The chronicler writes: * It had been 
brought to the notice of his majesty that during the late reign many idol 
temples had been begun, but remained unfinished, at Benares, the great 
stronghold of infidelity. The mfidels were now desirous of completing 
them. His majesty gave orders that at Benares, and throughout his 
dominions in every place, all temples that had been begun should be cast 
down. It was now reported from the province of Allahabad, that seventy-six 
temples had been destroyed in the district of Benares.’ This evil example 
was followed with disastrous results by his bigoted successor. The popular 
idea is that Shah Jahan was always absorbed in the pleasures of the harem, 
and neglected the duties of administration; this is certainly incorrect.” I 


But his reign was clouded by domestic troubles. As in France during the 
reign of Louis le Debonnaire, so even during the lifetime of Shah Jahan a 
fratricidal war broke out between his four sons. The tliree youngest, Suja, 
Aurangzeb, and Morad, grudged the eldest, Dara, the succession which his 


father intended him. They declaretl themselves independent in the 
governments which had been assigned to them and assumed the titles of 
kings. Shah Jahan hmiself was conquered by their arms and ended his life 
as a prisoner. After long conflicts the crafty and treacherous Aurangzeb 
won the unperial seat at Delhi, after having caused his eldest brother to be 
put to death and the two others to be shut up in prison.? 


It was in 1658 that Aurangzeb proclaimed himself emperor, and he swayed 
the sceptre of the great Mughal for nearly fifty years during an epoch which 
constitutes the apogee of the dynasty’s power and which was followed by 
its swift decay. We must here pause to give some account of that southern 
portion of India whose conquest Akbar, as we have seen, had already begun 
more than half a century before.” 


EARLY DYNASTIES IN SOUTHERN INDIA: MADURA; THE 
DECCAN 


The earliest local traditions agree in dividing the extreme south mto four 
provinces, Kerala, Pandya, Chola, and Chera, which together made up the 
country of Dravida, occupied by Tamil-speaking races. Of these kingdoms 
the greatest was that of Pandya, with its capital of Madura, the foundation 
of which is assigned on high authority to the fourth century, B.C. The local 
purana, or chronicle of Madura, gives a list of two Pandyan dynasties, the 
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first of which has seventy-three kings, tlie second forty-three. Parakrama, 
the last king of the second dynasty, was overthrown by the Mohammedan 
invader Maine Kafur, in 1324; but the Mussubnans never established their 
power in the extreme south, and a series of Hindu lines ruled at Madura into 
the eighteenth century. 


No other Dravitlian kingdom can boast such a continuous succession as that 
of Madura. The chronicles enumerate fifty Chera kings, and no less than 
sixty-six Chola kings, as well as many minor dynasties which ruled at 
various periods over fractions of the south. Little confidence, however, can 
be placed in Hindu genealogies, and the early history of the Dravidian races 
yet remains to be tleciphered from mouldering palm leaves and the more 
trustworthy inscriptions on copper and stone. 


Authentic history begins with the Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar or Nar- 
singha, which exercised an ill-defined sovereignty over the entire south 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries. The foundation of the city of 
Vijayanagar is assigned to the year 1118, and to an eponymous hero, Raja 
Vijaya, the fifth of his line. Its extensive ruins are still to be traced on the 
right bank of the Tungabhadra river within the Madras district of Bellary. 
The city itself has not been inhabited since it was sacked by the 
Mohammetlans in 1565, but vast remains still exist of temples, 
fortifications, tanks, and bridges, haunted by beasts of prey and venomous 
reptiles. The empire of Vijayanagar represents the last stand made by the 
national faith in India against conquering Islam. For at least three centuries 
its sway over the south was undisputed, and its rajahs waged wars and 
concluded treaties of peace with the sultans of the Deccan on equal terras. 


The earliest of the Mohammedan dynasties in the Deccan was that founded 
by Ala-ud-din in 1347 or 1357, which has received the name of the 
Bahmani dynasty from the supposed Brahman descent of its founder. 
Towards the close of the fourteenth century the Bahmani Empire fell to 
pieces, and five independent kingdoms divided the Deccan among them. 
These were (1) the Adil Shahi dynasty, with its capital at Bijapur, founded 
in 1489 by a son of Murad II, sultan of the Ottomans; (2) the Kutab Shahi 
dynasty, with its capital at Golconda, founded in 1512 by a Turkoman 
adventurer; (3) the Nizam Shahi dynasty, with its capital at Alimadnagar, 
founded in 1490 by a Brahman renegade, from the Vijayanagar court; (4) 
the Imad Shahi dynasty of Berar, with its capital at Ellichpur, founded in 
1484, also by a Hindu from Vijayanagar; (5) the Barid Shahi dynasty, with 
its capital at Bidar, founded about 1492 by one who is variously described 
as a Turk and a Georgian slave. 


It is, of course, impossible here to trace in detail the history of these several 
dynasties. In 1565 they combined against the Hindu rajah of Vijayanagar, 
who was defeated and slain in the decisive battle of Talikota. But, though 
the city was sacked and the supremacy of Vijayanagar forever destroyed, 
the Mohammedan victors did not themselves advance into the south. The 
Naiks or feudatories of Vijayanagar everjwhere asserted their 
independence. From them are descended the well-known Palegars 
(Polygars) of the south, and also the present rajah of Mysore. One of the 
blood-royal of Vijayanagar fled to Chandragiri, and founded a line which 
exercised a prerogative of its former sovereignty by granting the site of 
Madras to the English in 1639. Another scion claimmg the same high 
descent lingers to the present day near the ruins of Vijayanagar, and is 
known as the rajah of Anagundi, a feudatory of the nizam of Hyderabad. 
Despite frequent internal strife, the sultans of the Deccan retained their 
independence until conquered by the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb, in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. 
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THE REIGN OF AURANGZEB (1658-1707 A.D.) 


Aurangzeb’s long reign, from 1658 to 1707, may be regarded as 
representing both the culminating point of Mughal power and the beginning 
of its decay. Unattractive as his character was, it contained at least some 
elements of greatness. None of his successors on the throne was anything 
higher than a debauchee or a puppet. He was the first to conquer the 
independent sultans of the Deccan, and to extend his authority to the 
extreme south. But even during his lifetime two new Hindu nationalities 
were being formed in the Marhattas [or Mahrattas] and the Sikhs; while 
immediately after his death the nawabs of the Deccan, of Oudh, and of 
Bengal raised themselves to practical independence. Aurangzeb had 
enlarged the empire, but he had not strengthened its foundations. During the 
reign of his father Shah Jahan he had been the viceroy of the Deccan, or 
rather of the northern portion only, which had been annexed to the Mughal 


Empire since the reign of Akbar. His early ambition was to conquer the 
Mohammedan kings of Bijapur and Golconda, who, since the downfall of 
Vijayanagar, had been practically supreme over the south. This object was 
not accomplished without many tedious campaigns, in which Sivaji, the 
founder of the Mahratta confederacy, first comes upon the scene. In name 
Sivaji was a feudatory of the house of Bijapur, on whose behalf he held the 
rock forts of his native Ghats; but in fact he found his opportunity in 
playing off the Mohammedan powers against one another, and in rivalling 
Aurangzeb himself in the art of treachery.” 


SIR HENRY LAWRENCE ON SIVAJI 


Few conquerors have effected so much with equal means. Long disowned 
by his father, and unaided by the local chiefs, until by his own stripling arm 
he had rendered himself independent, he died the recognised ruler of a 
territory fifty thousand square miles in area; his name was dreaded from 
Surat to Tanjore, and in every quarter between those remote points his 
bands had levied contributions and tribute. The Mohammedan yoke was 
now forever broken in Maharashthra. The long-dormant military spirit of 
the people was aroused, to be quelled only in another disruption of that 
system on which it had risen. The genius of Sivaji emancipated the 
Mahrattas: succeeding chiefs, by neglecting the policy which had 
aggrandised their founder and adopting an organisation which they could 
never perfectly master, precipitated the state to a second downfall. 


Personally brave, Sivaji never fought when he could fly, or when stratagem 
or treachery could effect his object: but whatever was his design, he 
weighed it deliberately, gained the most accurate information on all 
necessary points and then, when least expected, pounced upon his prey. The 
heavy and slow-moving Mughals must have been sadly puzzled at 
encountering such a foe. Many stories are told of the terror his very name 
inspired. He was equally feared as a soldier, a marauder, and an assassin. 
His own dagger, or those of his emissaries, could reach where his troops 
could not penetrate ; no distance or precaution could keep his prey from 
him. It must be remembered that it was not with the chiefs that Sivaji 
commenced operations, but with the despised and half-starving peasantry. It 
was when Sivaji had gained a name, and had himself become a chief, that 


chiefs joined his standard. It is ever so in India. There is always ample 
material abroad to feed the wildest flame of insurrection; but not until it has 
assumed a head will those who have a stake in the land join it. They will 
attack, they will riot, they will plot; but seldom, 
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unless in instances of great infatuation, when misled by false prophets, wUl 
the chiefs of the land join an insurrectionary move, so long as their own 
izzut has not been touched. 


During Sivaji’s whole career, he cannot be said to have enjoyed or rather 
suffered one single year of peace. He seems from the outset to have 
declared perpetual hostility against all who had anything to lose. His 
pacifications, or rather truces, were but breathing spaces, to enable him to 
recruit or collect a means, or to leave him unshackled to direct his whole 
force in another quarter. Aurangzeb played into Sivaji’s hands by his timid 
and suspicioas policy. The emperor was incessantly changing his 
commanders, and feared to trust any one of his sons or generals with means 
sufficient to quell the Deccan insurrections, lest the power, so deputed, 
should be used, as he himself had used it, to the usurpation of the throne. 
Thus distrusted, his children and officers managed the war with Sivaji, as 
with Bijapur and Golconda, for their own aggrandisement. They fought as 
little as they could, yet they plundered and received bribes as much as 
possible. 


There was thus much in the times and there was more in the condition and 
feeling of the country favourable to Sivaji. His cause was, and appeared to 
be, that of the people. They had long groaned beneath a Mohammedan 
yoke, and some openly, all secretly, hailed a liberator of their own blood, 
caste, and country. It was this strong feeling in his favour that enabled him 
to procure the excellent intelligence for which he was noted; his spies were 
in every cjuarter. The Mohammedan government in India had, in short, lost 
its tact, elasticity, and vigour; luxury had sapped the Moslem strength, and 


deadened their one solitary virtue. Their hardihood declined, and with it 
their empire fell. Sivaji was first to take advantage of the imperial decay, 
and his example was soon followed in every quarter of India. 


Sivaji early established a strict military system. Horse and foot of all ranks 
were hardy, active, and abstemious. Camp equipage was unknown among 
them, a single blanket, in addition to their light coarse vestments, completed 
their wardrobe; and a small bag of parched grain sufficed for their 
commissariat supplies. Thus furnished, the infantry would for days and 
days thread the defiles and jungles of their wild country, and, by paths 
known only to themselves, appear where least expected; while the cavalry, 
supplied with small saddle-bags to hold such grain or plunder as they might 
pick up, swept the country at the rate of fifty, sixty, and even eighty miles 
within twenty-four hours. The grand secret of Mahratta hardihood was that 
chiefs and officers shared equally in the privations of their men. During 
Sivaji’s life all the plunder was public property. It was brought at stated 
periods to his darbar, where the man who had taken it was praised, 
rewarded, or promoted. 


” Then lands were fairly proportioned ; Then spoils were fairly sold : The 
Burgees were like brothers In the brave days of old.” 


Sivaji had sense enough to perceive how much he would personally gain by 
the punctual payment of his army. All accomits were closed annually: 
assignments were given for balances on collectors, but never on villages. 
Cows, cultivators, and women were exempt from plunder. Rich 
Mohammedans and Hindus in their service were favourite game. Towns and 
villages were systematically sacked, and where money or valuables were 
not forthcoming, Sivaji would take promissory notes from the local 
authorities. He shed no unnecessary blood; he was not cruel for cruelty’s 
sake, but on these 
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occasions of plundor ho mercilessly slaughtered and tortured all who were 
supposed to have concealed treasure. An Englishman, captured by Sivaji at 
Surat, reported that he found the marauder, surrounded by executioners, 
cutting off heads and limbs. The mountain fortresses were the keystones of 
his power. His treasure, plunder, and family safe, he could freely move 
wherever an opening offered. 


It is only justice to state that this extraordinary man, while devastating other 
lands, was not unmindful of the duty he owed to his own subjects. In his 
conquered territory, and where the inhabitants had compounded for security, 
he was kind, considerate, and consequently popular. On the whole, we may 
pronounce the founder of the Mahratta Empire to have been the man of his 
day in India — greater than any of the Mahratta kings who succeeded him, 
and unrivalled since, even by Hyder Ali or Ranjit Singh. Sivaji could not 
only conquer and destroy, but he could legislate and build up. There is a 
germ of civil organisation in his arrangement; and had he lived the ordinary 
period of man’s life, he might have left to his successors a united and well- 
established principality. He died suddenly, and with him his empire may be 
said to have expired. 


Sivaji left immense treasure. The amount has been variously estimated; but 
always in millions of pounds sterling. Heaped together in his coffers at 
Rajjurh were the dollars of Spain, the sequins of Venice, the pagodas of the 
Carnatic, and all the various gold mohurs of the different quarters of India, 
with innumerable kinds of rupees of every shape and stamp. But all his 
spoil, the harvest of more than thirty years of crime and blood, of restless 
nights, of ceaseless and unseasonable marches, did not bring peace to the 
owner, nor save his son from a fearful death; it did not preserve his 
successors from the prison his own hands had prepared, nor his people from 
being split into factions that soon sealed their own destruction.” 


THE GLORY OF AURANGZEB 


The loss of Sivaji was, for the time at least, irreparable to the Mahrattas. 
Though never subdued, they were defeated and dispersed, and compelled to 
take shelter in their hill forts or impervious jimgles. On the whole, it is 
probable that there never yet had been a time in Hindustan when the whole 
peninsula was so nearly brought beneath the supreme dominion of one man. 


When we speak of the political history of Persia, our thoughts turn naturally 
enough to Greece also. Yet there was a period of Persian history, which was 
brilliant, even thougli brief, in which Greece had no share even as a 
participant or objective point. And indeed the interest which Greece had for 
the Persian monarchs during the something more than two hundred years of 
Persian supremacy has no doubt beeij exaggerated in the minds of 
subsequent generations, because the whole picture has been seen through 
the eyes of Greek and not of Persian historians. The first great profane 
history that was ever written — the history, namely, of Herodotus — had 
for its main subject the Grseco-Persian war. 


The earliest pages of this history gave expression to the then current notion 
that almost from time immemorial there had existed a deadly feud between 
Greece and Persia, and the realm even of mythology is invaded in the effort 
to explain the origin of this feud, and to fi» the responsibility for it upon an 
Asiatic nation. Yet, in point of fact, it is probable that no such widely 
prevalent feeling of antagonism between the rej/resentative nations of Asia 
and Europe had existed for any very great length of time, before the period 
at which Herodotus wrote. Indeed it is clear that a feud between the 
Persians, as such, and the Greeks could not have dated earlier than from 
about the year 550 B.C., since it was only then that the Persian em-pire 
came into existence. Nor is there anything to show that the first two rulers 
of the empire, namely, Cyrus and Cambyses, had turned their attention 
i/articularly to the region beyond the Hellespont. Cyrus indeed invaded 
Asia Minor, and in so doing necessarily came closely into contact with a 
Greek civilisation ; but the express object of this invasion was the conquest 
of Lydia, which was accomplished through the overthrow of Croesus, and 
Cyrus himself then turned back to conquer Babylonia, and whatever plans 
he may have had looking to the extension of his power in Asia Minor or 
beyond the JEgean Sea, he did not live to execute them. The short reign of 
Cambyses was occupied almost exclusively with the Egyptian conquest. 
Still it was inevitable that a conquering Asiatic power that had extended its 
bounds to the very walls of the Greek cities of Asia Minor must go farther 
in the same direction. It was equally certain that 


The power of Aurangzeb and the magnificence of the court of Delhi are 
described by more than one intelligent European traveller. ” In riches and 
resources,” .says Ta vernier,” “the great Mughal is in Asia what the king of 
France is in Europe. When I took leave of his majesty on the 1st of 
November, 1665, he was pleased to desire that I should stay, and see the 
festivals in honour of his birth day. On this occasion the emperor is weighed 
in state, and if he is found to weigh more than on the preceding year there 
are great public rejoicings. The grandees of the empire, the viceroys of the 
provinces, and the ladies of the court came to make their offerings, which, 
in precious stones, gold and silver, rich carpets and brocades, elephants, 
camels, and horses, anovmted when I was present to upwards of thirty 
millions of our livres. The tents are of red velvet, embroidered with gold, so 
heavy that the poles which support them are as thick as the masts of ships, 
and some of them from thirty-five to forty feet in height. The great Mughal 
has seven splendid thrones; one covered with diamonds, others with rubies, 
with emeralds, and with pearls. The value of the one most precious (called 
the peacock throne) is estimated by the royal treasurers at a number of lacs 
of rupees equivalent to 
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above one hundred and sixty millions of livres. Wliile the emperor is on his 
throne fifteen horses stand ready caparisoned on his right and as many on 
his left, the bridles of each horse enriched with precious stones, and some 
great jewel dependent from his neck. Elephants are trained to kneel down 
before the throne, and do his majesty reverence with their trunks; and the 
emperor’s favourite elephant costs five hundred rupees of monthly expense, 
being fed on^ good meat with abundance of sugar, and having brandy to 
drink. When the emperor rides abroad on his elephant he is followed by a 
great number of his omrahs, or nobles, on horseback — and the meanest of 
these omrahs commands two thousand cavalry.” & 


LAST YEARS OP AURANGZEB 


It was in 1680 that Sivaji died, and his son and succes.«ior, Sambhaji, was 
betrayed to Aurangzeb and put to death. The rising Mahratta power was 
thus for a time checked, and the Mughal armies were set free to operate in 
the eastern Deccan. In 16S6 the city of Bijapur was taken by Aurangzeb in 
person, and in the following year Golconda also fell. No independent power 
then remained in the south, though the numerous local chieftains, known as 
palegars and iiaiks, never formally submitted to the Mughal Empire. During 
the early years of his reign Aurangzeb had fixed his capital at Delhi, while 
he kept his dethroned father, Shah Jahan, in close confinement at Agra. In 
1682 he set out with his army on his victorious march into the Deccan, and 
from that time until his death in 1707 he never again returned to Delhi. 


In this camp life Aurangzeb may be taken as representative of one aspect of 
the Mughal rule, which has been picturesquely described by European 
travellers of that day. They agree in depicting the emperor as a peripatetic 
sovereign, and the empire as held together by its military highways no less 
than by the strength of its armies. The great road running across the north of 
the peninsula, from Dacca in the east to Lahore in the west, is generally 
attributed to the Afghan usurper. Shir Shah. The other roads branching out 
southward from Agra, to Surat and Burhanpur and Golconda, were 
undoubtedly the work of Mughal times. Each of these roads was laid out 
with avenues of trees, with wells of water, and with frequent sarais or rest- 
houses. Constant communication between the capital and remote cities was 
maintained by a system of foot-runners, whose aggregate speed is said to 
have surpassed that of a horse. Commerce was conducted by means of a 
caste of bullock-drivers, whose occupation in India is hardly yet extinct. 


THE DECLINE OF THE MUGHAL AND THE MOHAMMEDAN 
POWERS 


(1707-1857 A.D.) 


On the death of Aurangzeb, in 1707, the decline of the Mughal Empire set 
in with extraordinary rapidity. Ten emperors after Aurangzeb are enimier- 
ated in the chronicles, but none of them has left any mark on history. His 
son and successor was Bahadur Shah, who reigned only five years. Then 
followed in order three sons of Bahadur Shah, whose united reigns occupy 
only five years more. In 1739 Nadir Shah of Persia, the sixth and last of the 


great Mohammedan conquerors of India, swept like a whirlwind over 
Hindustan, and sacked the imperial city of Delhi. 


Thenceforth the great Mughal became a mere name, though the hereditary 
succession continued unbroken down to our own day. Real power had 
passed into the hands of Mohammedan courtiers and Mahratta generals, 
both of 
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whom were then carving for themselves kingdoms out of the dismembered 
empire, until at last British authority placed itself supreme over all. From 
the time of Aurangzeb no Mussulman, however powerful, dared to assume 
the title of sultan or emperor, with the single exception of Tipu’s brief 
parox-ysm of madness. 


The name of nawab, corrupted by Europeans into “nabob,” appears to be an 
invention of the mughals to express delegated authority, and as such it is the 
highest title conferred upon Mohammedans at the present day, as maharaja 
is the highest title conferred upon Hindus. At first nawabs were found only 
in important cities, such as Surat and Dacca, with the special function of 
administering civil justice; criminal justice was in the hands of the kotwal. 
The corresponding officials at that time in a large tract of country were the 
suhahdar and the faujdar. But the title of subahdar, or viceroy, gradually 
dropped into desuetude, as the paramount power was shaken off, and nawab 
became a territorial title with some distinguishing adjunct. 


During the troubled period of intrigue and assassination that followed on 
the death of Aurangzeb, two Mohammedan foreigners rose to high positions 
as courtiers and generals, and succeeded in transmitting their power to their 
sons. The one was Chin Kulich lOian, also called Asof Jah, and still more 
commonly Nizam-ul-Mulk, who was of Turkoman origin, and belonging to 
the Sunni sect. His independence at Hyderabad in the Deccan dates from 
1712. The other was Saadat Ali Khan, a Persian, and therefore a Shia, who 


was appointed subahdar or nawab of Oudh in 1720. Thenceforth these two 
important provinces paid no more tribute to Delhi, though their hereditary 
rulers continued to seek formal recognition from the emperor on their 
succession. The Mahrattas were in possession of the entire west and great 
part of the centre of the peninsula; while the rich and unwarlike province of 
Bengal, though governed by an hereditary line of nawabs founded by 
Murshid Kuli Ivhan in 1704, still continued to pour its wealth into the 
imperial treasury. 


The central authority never recovered from the invasion of Nadir Shah in 
1739, who carried off plunder variously estimated at from eight to thirty 
millions sterling. The Mahrattas closed round Delhi from the south, and the 
Afghans from the west. The victory of Panipat, won by Ahmad Shah 
Durani over the united Mahratta confederacy in 1761, gave the 
Mohammedan one more chance to rule. But Ahmad Shah had no ambition 
to found a dynasty of his own, nor were the British in Bengal yet ready for 
territorial conquest. Shah Alam, the lineal heir of the mughal line, was thus 
permitted to ascend the throne of Delhi, where he lived during the great part 
of a long life as a puppet in the hands of Mahadaji Sindhia. He was 
succeeded by Akbar II, who lived similarly under the shadow of British 
protection. Last of all came Bahadur Shah, who atoned for his association 
with the mutineers in 1857 by banishment to Burmah. 


Thus ended the Mughal line, after a history which covers three hundred and 
thirty years, Mohammedan rule remodelled the revenue system, and has left 
behind forty millions of Mussulmans in British India.” 


CHAPTER II 


THE EUROPEAN EMPIRE IN INDIA: THE RISE OF CLIVE 
[1498-1774 A.D.] PORTITGUESE AND DUTCH SETTLEMENTS 


At about the same period that the Mughals were founding their empire 
along the Ganges the Portuguese discovered the passage of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Vasco da Gama and his brave companions stepped on the 
Indian shore at Cahcut in the month of May, 1498. »Seldom have truth and 
poetry been so closely combined; the achievement of that voyage by Vasco 
da Gama is the greatest feat of the Portuguese in arms ; the celebration of 
that voyage by Luiz de Camoens is their greatest feat in letters. The valour 
of their captains overcame the resistance of the native chiefs, and made 
good their settlements from the coast of Malabar to the Gulf of Persia.“ 


The story of the valour, cruelty, and greed of their warriors, governors, and 
merchants, and their full century of monopoly of the trade from 1500 to 
1600, has been told with such fulness in the history of Portugal, Chapters II 
and III, that it need not be recounted here further than to emphasise the 
importance in Indian history of such names as Vasco da Gama, Cabral, 
Almeida, Pacheco, the great Albuquerque, Silveira, Mascarenhas, and Da 
Cimha.’/ 


The Dutch were the first European nation to break through the Portuguese 
monopoly. During the sixteenth century Bruges, Antwerp, and Amsterdam 
became successively the great emporia whence Indian produce, imported by 
the Portuguese, was distributed to Germany and even to England. At first 
the Dutch, following in the track of the English, attempted to find their way 
to India by sailing round the north coasts of Europe and Asia. William 
Barents is honourably known as the leader of three of these arctic 
expeditions, in the last of which he perished. The first Dutchman to double 
the Cape of Good Hope was Cornelius Houtman, who reached Sumatra and 
Bantam in 1596. 


Forthwith private companies for trade with the East were formed in many 
parts of the United Provinces, but in 1602 they were all amalgamated by the 
states general into The Dutch East India Company. Within a few years the 
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Dutch had established factories on the continent of India, in Ceylon, in 
Sumatra, on the Persian Gulf, and on the Red Sea, besides having obtained 
exclusive possession of the Moluccas. In 1618 they laid the foundation of 
the city of Batavia in Java, to be the seat of the supreme government of the 
Dutch possessions in the East Indies, which had previously been at 
Amboyna. At about the same time they discovered the coast of Australia, 
and in North America founded the city of New Amsterdam, or Manhattan, 
now New York. During the seventeenth century the Dutch maritime power 
was the first in the world. 


The massacre of Amboyna in 1623 led the English East India Company to 
retire from the eastern seas to the continent of India, and thus, though 
indirectly, contributed to the foundation of the British Indian empire. The 
long naval wars and bloody battles between the English and the Dutch 
within the narrow Seas were not terminated until William of Orange imited 
the two crowns in 1689. 


In the Far East the Dutch ruled without a rival, and gradually expelled the 
Portuguese from almost all their territorial possessions. In 1635 they 
occupied Formosa ; in 1640 they took Malacca — a blow from which the 
Portuguese never recovered; in 1651 they founded a colony at the Cape of 
Good Hope, as a half-way station to the East; in 1658 they captured Jaff- 
napatam, the first stronghold of the Portuguese in Ceylon; in 1664 they 


wrested from the Portuguese all their earlier settlements on the pepper- 
bearing coast of Malabar. 


The rapid and signal downfall of the Dutch colonial empire is to be 
explained by its short-sighted commercial policy. It was deliberately based 
upon a monopoly of the trade in spices, and remained from first to last 
destitute of the true imperial spirit. Like the Phoenicians of old, the Dutch 
stopped short of no acts of cruelty towards their rivals in commerce; and, 
like the Phoenicians, they failed to introduce a respect for their own higher 
civilisation among the natives with whom they came in contact. The knell 
of Dutch supremacy was sounded by Clive, when in 1758 he attacked the 
Dutch at Chinsura both by land and water, and forced them to an 
ignominious capitulation. In the great French war from 1781 to 1811 
England wrested from Holland every one of her colonies, though Java was 
restored in 1816 and Sumatra in exchange for Malacca in 1824. 


The earliest English attempts to reach India were made by the Northwest 
Passage. In 1553 the ill-fated Sir Hugh Willoughby attempted to force a 
pacsage along the north of Europe and A^ia, the successful accomplishment 
of which was reserved for a Swedish savant of the nineteenth century. Sir 
Hugh perished miserably, but his second in command, Chancellor, reached 
an harbour on the Wliitc Sea, no”:/ Archangel. Thence he penetrated by 
land to the court of the grand duke of Moscow, and laid the foundation of ” 
the Russia company for carrj ing on the overland trade between India, 
Persia, Bokhara, and Mos-cow.” 


Many subsequent attempts were made by the Northwest Passage from 1576 
to 1616, which have left on our modern maps the imperishable names of 
Frobisher, Davis, Hudson, and Baffin. Meanwhile, in 1577, Sir Francis 
Drake had circumnavigated the globe, and on his way home had touched at 
Ternate, one of the Moluccas, the king of which island agreed to supply the 
English nation with all the cloves it produced. 


The first Englishman who actually visited India was Thomas Stephens, in 
1579 — unless there be any foundation for the statement of William of 
Malmesbury,< that in the year 833 Sighclmus of Sherborne, being sent by 
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King “‘Ufred to Rome witli presents to the pope, proceeded from thence to 
the East Indies to \isit the tomb of St. Thomas at Mylapore (Mailapur, also 
called Saint Thome, a suburb of Madras), and brought back with him a 
quantity of jewels and spices. Stephens was educated at New College, 
Oxford, and was rector of the Jesuits’ College in Salsette. His letters to his 
father are said to have roused great enthusiasm in England to trade directly 
with India. 


In 1583 three English merchants, Ralph Fitch, James Newberry, and 
Leedes, went out to India overland as mercantile adventurers. The jealous 
Portuguese threw them into prison at Ormuz, and again at Goa. At length 
Newberry settled dowm as a shopkeeper at Goa, Leedes entered the service 
of the great Mughal, and Fitch, after a lengthened peregrination in Ceylon, 
Bengal, Pegu, Siam, Malacca, and other parts of the East Indies, retm-ned 
to England. 


The defeat of the Invincible Armada in 1588, at which time the crowns of 
Spain and Portugal were imited, gave a fresh stimulus to maritime 
enterprise in England; and the successful voyage of Cornelius Houtman in 
1596 showed the way round the Cape of Good Hope into waters hitherto 
monopolised by the Portuguese. 


THE ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANY FOUNDED (1600 A.D.) 


The foundation of the English East India Company was on this wise: “In 
1599 the Dutch, who had now firmly established their trade in the east, 
having raised the price of pepper against us from 3s. per povmd to 6s. and 
8s., the merchants of London held a meeting on the 22nd of September at 
Founders’ Hall, with the lord mayor in the chair, and agreed to form an 
association for the purpose of trading directly with India. Queen Elizabeth 
also sent Sir John Mildenhall by Constantinople to the great Mughal to 
apply for privileges for the English company, for which she was then 
preparing a charter, and on the 31st of Deceml/er, 1600, the English East 
India Company was incorporated by royal charter under the title of The 


Governor and Company of Merchants of London trading to the East 
Indies.” 


The original company had only one hmidred and twentyfive shareholders, 
and a capital of £70,000, which was raised to £400,000 in 1612, when 
voyages were first undertaken on the joint-stock accomit. Courten’s 
association, known also as the Assada Merchants, from a factory founded 
by them in Madagascar, was established in 1635, but after a period of 
mternecine rivalry united with the London Company in 1650. In 1655 the 
Company of Merchant Adventurers obtained a charter from Cromwell to 
trade with India, but united with the original company two years later. A 
more formidable rival subsequently appeared in tlie English company, or 
General Society trading to the East Indies, which was incorporated under 
powerful patronage in 1698, with a capital of £2,000,000 sterling. 


According to Evelyn,? in his Diary for March 5th, 1698, “the old East India 
Company lost their business against the new company by ten votes in 
parliament, so many of their friends being absent, going to see a tiger baited 
by dogs.” However, a compromise was speedily effected through the 
arbitration of Lord Godolphin in 1702, and the London and the English 
companies were finally amalgamated in 1709, under the style of the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies. At the same 
time the company advanced a loan to the state of £3,190,000 at 3 per cent, 
interest, in consideration of the exclusive privilege to trade to all places 
between the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan. 
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The early voyages of the company, from 1600 to 1612, are distinguished as 
the “separate voyages,” twelve in number. The subscribers individually bore 
the expenses of each voyage, and reaped the whole profits. With the 
exception of the fourth, all these separate voyages were highly prosperous, 
the profits hardly ever falling below 100 per cent. After 1612 the voyages 
were conducted on the joint-stock account. ‘ 


During the civil wars the company shared in the decline of every other 
branch of trade and industry. But soon after the accession of Charles IT they 
obtained a new charter, which not only confirmed their ancient privileges 
but vested in them authority, through their agents in India, to make peace 
and war with any prince or people not being Christians, and to seize within 
their limits and send home as prisoners, any Englishmen found without a 
licence. It may well be supposed that in the hands of any exclusive 
company this last privilege was not likely to lie dormant. Thus, on one 
occasion, when one of their governors had been urged to enforce the 
penalties against interlopers with the utmost rigour, and had replied that 
unhappily the laws of England would not let him proceed so far as might be 
wished — Sir Josiah Child, as chairman of the court of directors, wrote 
back in anger as follows- “We expect that our orders are to be your rules, 
and not the laws of England, which are a heap of nonsense, compiled by a 
few ignorant country gentlemen, who hardly know how to make laws for 
the good of their own families much less for the regulating of companies 
and foreign commerce.” 


ENGLISH COLLISIONS WITH THE PORTUGUESE AND THE DUTCH 


After the grant of the first charter by Queen Elizabeth and the growth of the 
company’s trade in India, their two main factories were fixed at Surat and 
Bantam. Surat was then the principal seaport of the Mughal Empire, where 
the Mohammedan pilgrims were wont to assemble for their voyages 
towards Mecca. Bantam, from its position in the island of Java, commanded 
the best part of the spice trade. But at Surat the company’s servants were 
harassed by the hostility of the Portuguese, as at Bantam by the hostility of 
the Dutch. 


To such heights did these differences rise that in 1622 the English assisted 
the Persians in the recovery of Ormus from the Portuguese, and in 1623 the 
Dutch committed the outrage termed the Massacre of Amboyna — putting 
to death, after a trial and confession of guilt extorted by torture. Captain 
Towerson and nine other Englishmen, on a charge of conspiracy. In the final 
result many years afterwards the factories both at Bantam and Surat were 
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Greece must resent the infringement of its territories and thus the feud 
between the East and West was at once as inevitable and as bitter as if it had 
been much more ancient in origin than it really was. 


The fullest details of the wars which grew out of tliis feud we shall have 
occasion to examine when we turn to Grecian history ; nor can we quite 
disregard them here. Our chief concern for the moment, however, is with 
the history of the Medo-Persian empire in its Asiatic and African aspects. It 
is interesting to reflect that this empire was the greatest in mere 
geographical extent that the world had ever seen, far greater thin Egypt, 
greater than the Assyrian empire at its widest reach, and greater than any 
empire that was to succeed it until modern times, excejjt for the brief 
decade when Alexander the Great held the destinies of the East and the 
West subject to his master will. 


It should be remembered, too, that this empire of the Medes and Persians 
held sway for a much longer period than is sometimes assumed. Cyrus, the 
founder of the Medo-Persian empire, came into power in the year 550 B.C., 
and the battle of Plat;ea, in which the army of Xerxes was completely 
overthrown and the last Persian force that ever attempted to invade Europe 
completely shattered, took place less than three-quarters of a century later. 
One is prone at first thought to date the fall of the Persian empire from this 
latter event ; but to do so is to take a veiy narrow or European view of 
history. The Persians did not again invade Greece, it is true, but Persian 
money became a disturbing influence in Greek political life and continued 
such for a century and a half, or as long as Greece maintained independent 
national existence. 


So powerful has been the influence of Greece in an intellectual way that one 
is jjrone to forget how insignificant a people the Hellenes were in regard to 
those matters which, are usually made the test of national supremacy. Once, 
and once only, a united Greece became a mighty factor in international 
warfare ; that exceptional time was the all-essential one, when Greece drove 
back the Persian invaders. But the territory of Greece remained unchanged 
after this momentous factor, and neither then nor at any subsequent period 
had the Greeks any thought of making wide conquests until the day of 


relinquished by the company. Other and newer settlements of theirs had, 
meanwhile, grown into importance. 


In 1640 the English obtained permission from a Hindu prince in the 
Carnatic to purchase the ground adjoining the Portuguese settlement of St. 
Thome, on which they proceeded to raise Fort St. George and the town of 
Madras. “At the Company’s first beginning to build a fort” — thus writes 
the Agency — ” there were only the French padre’s and about six 
fishermen’s houses!” But in a very few years Madras had become a thriving 
town. About twenty years afterwards, on the marriage of Charles II to 
Catherine of Braganza, the town and island of Bombay were ceded to the 
king of England as a part of the infanta’s dowry. For some time the 
Portuguese governor continued to evade the grant, alleging that the patent 
of his majesty was not in accordance with the customs of Portugal ; he was 
compelled to yield ; but the possession being found on trial to cost more 
than it produced, it was given 
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lip by King Charles to the East India Company, and became one of their 
principal stations. 


Considering the beauty and richness of Bengal, a proverb was current 
among the Europeans that there are a hundred gates for entering and not one 
for leaving it. The Dutch, the Portuguese, and the English had established 
their factories at or near the town of Hooghly [Hugh] on one of the 
branches — also called Hooghly — of the Ganges. But during the reign of 
James II the imprudence of some of the company’s servants, and tlie seizure 
of a Mughal junk had highly incensed the native powers. The English found 
it necessary to leave Hooghly, and drop twentyfive miles down the river to 
the village of Sutanati. Some petty hostilities ensued, not only in Bengal but 
along the coasts of India ; several small factories of the company were 
taken and plundered, nor did they speed well in their endeavours either for 
defence or reprisal. 


It was about this period that their settlement at Surat was finally trans- 
ferret! to Bombay. So much irritated was Aurangzeb at the reports of these 
hostilities that he issued orders for the total expulsion of the company’s 
servants from his dominions, but he was appeased by the humble apologies 
of the English traders, ami the earnest intercession of the Hindu, to whom 
this commerce was a source of jjrofit. The English might even have 
resumed their factory at Hooglily, but preferred their new station at 
Sutanati, and in 1698 obtained from the Mughal, on [jayment of an annual 
rent, a grant of the land on which it stood. Then, without delay, they began 
to construct for its defence a citadel, named Fort William, under whose 
shelter there grew by tlegrees from a mean village the great town of 
Calcutta — the capital of modern India. 


Thus before the accession of the house of Hanover these three main stations 
— Fort William, Fort St. George, and Bombay — had been erected into 
presitlencies or central posts of government, each independent of the rest. 
Each was governed by a president and a council of nine or twelve members, 
appointed by the court of directors in England. Each was surrounded with 
fortifications, and guarded by a small force, partly European and partly 
native, in the service of the company. The Europeans were either recruits 
enlisted in England or strollers and deserters from other services in India. 
Among these the descendants of the old settlers, especially the Portuguese, 
were Called Topasses — from the tope or hat which they wore instead of 
turban. The natives, as yet ill-armed and ill-trained, were known by the 
name of sepoys — a corruption from the Indian word sipahi, a soklier. But 
the territory of the English scarcely extended out of sight of their towns, nor 
had their military preparations any other object than the unmolested 
enjoyment of their trade. Far from aiming at conquest and aggrandisement, 
they had often to tremble for their homes. So late as 1742 the Mahratta 
Ditch was dug round a part of Calcutta, to protect the city from an inroad of 
the fierce race of Sivaji. 


THE FRENCH SETTLEMENTS: LA BOURDONNAIS AND DUPLEIX 


Even before the commencement of the eightenth century it might be said 
that all rivalry had ceased in India between the company’s servants and the 
Dutch or Portuguese. The latter, besides their treaties of close alliance with 


England, had utterly declined from their ancient greatness and renown. The 
Dutch directed by far their principal attention to their possessions in Java 
and the adjoining islands. But another still more formidable power had 
alrcatly struck root on the Indian soil. 
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The French under Louis XIV had estabhshed an East India Company * in 
emulation of the EngHsh; Hke them, they had obtained a settlement on the 
Hooghly river — at Chandernagor, above Calcutta; like them, they had built 
a fort on the coast of the Carnatic, about eighty miles south of Madras, 
which they called Pondicherry. In Malabar and Khandesh they had no 
settlement to vie with Bombay; but on the other hand they had colonised 
two fertile islands in the Indian Ocean — the one formerly a Dutch 
possession, and called Mauritius, from Prince Maurice of Orange; the 
second, discovered by the Portuguese, with the appellation of Mascarenhas. 
The first now received the name of Isle de France, and the second of Isle de 
Bourbon, and both, under the assiduous care of their new masters, rapitUy 
grew in wealth and population. On the whole, the settlements of the French 
on the Indian coasts and seas were governed by two presidencies — the one 
at Isle de France, the other at Pondicherry. 


It so chanced that at the breaking out of the war between France and 
England in 1744 both the French presidencies were ruled by men of 
superior genius. Mahe tie la Bourdonnais connnanded at Isle de France; a 
man of Breton blood, full of the generous ardour, of the resolute firmness, 
which have ever marked that noble race. Since his tenth year he had served 
in the navy on various voyages from the Baltic to the Indian seas, and he 
had acquired consummate skill, not only in the direction and pilotage but in 
the building and equipment of a fleet. Nor was he less skilled in the cares of 
civil administration. It is to him that the Mauritius owes the first dawn of its 
prosperity. Ever zealous for his country’s welfare, he was yet incapable of 
pursuing it by any otlier means than those of honour and good faith. 


Dupleix was the son of a farmer general, and the heir of a considerable 
fortune. From early youth he had been employed by the French East India 
Company, and had gradually lisen to the government of Pondicherry and of 
all the subordinate factories on the continent of Hindustan. During his 
whole career he had zealously studied the interests of the company without 
neglecting his own, and the abilities which he had displayed were great and 
various. The calculations of commerce were not more habitual or more easy 
to him than the armaments of war or the wiles of tliplomacy. With the idea 
of Indian sovereignty ever active in his mind, he had plunged headlong into 
all the tangled and obscure inti’igues of the native powers. Above all he 
caballed with the native nawab [or nabob] or deputed prince of Arcot, or, as 
sometimes called, of the Carnatic (Arcot being the capital, and Carnatic the 
country), and with his superior the subahdar or viceroy of the Deccan, more 
frequently termed the iiizam. 


Beguiled by a childish vanity, he was eager to assume for himself, as they 
did, the pomjious titles of naivab and bahadur, which, as he pretended, had 
been conferred upon him by the court of Delhi. His breach of faith on 
several occasions with his enemies is even less to be condemned than his 
perfidy to some of his own countrymen and colleagues. But fortimate was it 
perhaps for the supremacy of England in the East, that two such great 
commanders as Dupleix and La Bourdonnais should by the fault of the first 
have become estranged from any effective combination, and have turned 
their separate energies against each other. 


[° The first French East India Company was founded in 1604 ; a second in 
1611 ; a third in 1615 ; Richelieu’s in 1642 ; Colbert’s in 1644, and a sixth 
in 1719, called the “Compagnie des Indes,” and formed by the union of the 
East and West Indian companies with those of Senegal and China. The 
monopoly was suspended by the king in 1769, and the company abolished 
by the National Assembly in 1796. ] 
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[1744-1746 A.D.] FRENCH VICTORIES OVER THE ENGLISH (1746 
A.D.) 


On the declaration of war in 1744 an English squadron under Commodore 
Barnet had been sent to the Indian seas. La Bourdonnais, exerting his scanty 
means with indefatigable perseverance, succeeded in fitting out nine ships, 
but nearly all leaky and unsound, and he embarked upwards of three 
thousand men, but of these there were four hundred invalids and seven 
hundred Kaffirs or Lascars. On the 6th of July, 1746, the two fleets engaged 
near Fort St. David, but the battle began and ended in a distant cannonade. 
Next morning the English stood out to sea, while the French directed their 
course to Pondicherry. The object of La Bourdonnais was the capture of 
Madras, and he made a requisition on Dupleix for some stores and sixty 
pieces of artillery. But the jealous mind of Dupleix could ill brook 
contributing to his rival’s success. He refused the stores, allowed only thirty 
cannon of inferior calibre, and sent on board water so bad as to produce a 
dysentery in the fleet. 


Not disheartened, however, by these unexpected difficulties, La 
Bourdonnais appeared off Madras in September, 1746, and proceeded to 
disembark his motley force. The city, though at this period rich and 
populous, was ill-defended; one division, called the Black Town, only 
covered by a common wall; the other, the White Town, or Fort St. George, 
begirt with a rampart and bastions, but these very slight and faulty in 
construction. There were but three hundred Englishmen in the colony, and 
of them only two hundred were soldiers. Under such circmnstances no 
effective resistance could be expected; nevertheless the garrison sustained a 
bombardment during three days, and obtained at last an honourable 
capitulation. It was agreed that the English should be prisoners of war upon 
parole, and that the town should remain in possession of the French until it 
should be ransomed, La Bourdonnais giving his promise that the ransom 
required should be fair and moderate. The sum was fixed some time 
afterwards between the French commander and the English council at 
440,000Z. On these terms the invaders marched in; the keys were delivered 
by the governor at the gate, and the French colours were displayed from 
Fort St. George. Not a single Frenchman had been killed during the siege, 
and only four or five English from the explosion of a bomb. 


Dupleix could not restrain his resentment when he heard the terms of the 
capitulation. To his views of sovereignty in India it was essential that the 


English should be expelled the country, and Madras be either retained or 
rased to the ground. Accordingly when La Bourdonnais again disembarked 
at Pondicherry with the spoils of the conquered town, a long and fierce 
altercation arose between the rival chiefs. 


These differences with Dupleix prevented La Bourdonnais from pursuing as 
he had designed, his expedition against the other British settlements in 
India. All his proposals for a union of counsels and resources were 
scornfully rejected by Dupleix, who had now no other object than to rid 
himself of an aspiring colleague. For this object he stooped at length to 
deliberate falsehood. He gave a solemn promise to fulfil the capitulation of 
Madras, on the faith of which La Bourdonnais consented to re-embark, 
leaving a part of his fleet with Dupleix, and steering with the rest to Achin 
in quest of some English ships. Not succeeding in the search he returned to 
the Mauritius, and from thence to France, to answer for his conduct. On his 
voyage home he was taken by the English, and conveyed to London, but 
was there received with respect and dismissed on parole. 


At Paris, on the contrary, he found himself preceded by the perfidious 
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insinuations of his rival. He was thrown into the Bastile, his fortune 
plundered, his papers seized, and his will torn open. He was secluded from 
his wife and children, and even debarred the use of pen and ink for his 
defence. When after many months’ suspense he was examined before a 
royal commission he heard his services denied, his integrity questioned, and 
the decline of commerce resulting from the war urged as his reproach. ” 
Will you explain,” asked of hun one of the East Indian Directors, ” how it 
happened that under your management your own private affairs have 
thriven so well and those of the Company so ill?” 


“Because,” answered La Bourdonnais without hesitation, “I managed my 
own affairs according to my own judgment, and I managed the Company’s 


1? 


according to your instructions!” After many harassing inquiries, and three 
years’ detention, his innocence was publicly acknowledged; but his long 
imprisonment had broken his health, or rather, perhaps, his heart; he 
lingered for some time in a painful illness, and in 1754 expired. The 
government, wise and just too late, granted a pension to his widow. 


THE AMBITIONS AND SUCCESSES OF DUPLEIX 


Only seven days after La Bourdonnais had sailed from Pondicherry, 
Dupleix, in utter defiance of his recent promise, obtained a warrant from his 
council annulling the capitulation of Madras. Thus, so far from restoring the 
city within a few weeks, on payment of the stipulated sum, the principal 
inhabitants were brought under a guard to Pondicherry, and paraded in 
triumph through the streets. Such conduct had, at least, the advantage of 
absolving them from the obligation of their previous parole, and several of 
them, assuming Hindu attire or other disguises, made their way from 
Pondicherry to Fort St. David, the two settlements being less than twenty 
miles asunder. Among those who thus escaped was yoimg Robert Clive, 
then a merchant’s clerk, afterwards a conqueror and statesman. 


It was not long ere some troops were sent out by Dupleix (Dupleix himself 
was no warrior) for the reduction of Fort St. David; but the nawabof Arcot, 
to whom the cession of Madras had been promised, being now disappointed 
in his hopes and filled with resentment, joined his forces to the English, and 
the invaders were repulsed with loss. Not discouraged, Dupleix opened a 
new negotiation with the nawab, who, on some fresh lures held out to him, 
consented to desert the English, and again embrace the French interest. 
Thus, in March, 1747, Dupleix could under better auspices resume his 
expedition against Fort St. David, and his soldiers were advancing, as they 
thought, to a certain conquest, when a number of ships were descried in the 
offing as about to anchor in the roads. These were no sooner recognised as 
English than the French relinquished their design, and hastened back to 
Pondicherry. 


The English fleet, thus opportune in its appearance, was commanded by 
Admiral Griffin, who had been sent from England with two men-of-war to 
strengthen the Bengal squadron. In the next ensuing months further 
reinforcements, both naval and military, were brought at different times by 


Admiral Boscawen and Major Lawrence; the former taking the chief 
conamand at sea, and the second on shore. So large was this accession of 
force as to turn at once, and heavily, the scale against the French. It became 
possible nay, even, as it seemed, not diflScult, to retaliate the loss of Madras 
by the capture of Pondicherry. With this view the English took the field in 
August, 1748, having in readiness two thousand seven hundred European 
troops, one 
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thousand sailors who had been taught tlie manual exercise during the 
voyage, and two thousand sepoys in the service of the company. 


At the news of this armament, the greatest perhaps from modern Europe 
which India had yet seen, the nawab of Ai-cot hastened to change sides 
once more, and declare himself an English ally; he even promised the 
succour of two thousand horse, but only sent three hundred. Dupleix, on his 
part, could muster eighteen hundred Europeans and three thousand sepoys, 
but his dispositions were by far the more skilful and able. He knew how to 
inspire his men with military ardour, wliile the English were dispirited by 
the want of practice in their commanders, wasted by sickness, and harassed 
by rains which had begun three weeks before the usual season. At length 
they found it necessary to raise the siege, after thirty-one days of open 
trenches, and the loss of one thousand men. The French governor, in his 
usual boastful strain, immediately proclaimed his triumph by letters to all 
the chief subahdars of India, and even to the great Mughal. 


Such was the state of affairs in India when the tidings came that a peace had 
been signed at Aix-la-Chapelle [Aachen], and that a restitution of conquests 
had been stipulated. It became necesssary for Dupleix to yield Madras to 
the English, which he did with extreme reluctance and after long delay. On 
this occasion of recovering Madras, the English also took possession of St. 
Thome, which the natives had conquered from the Portuguese. 


The rival settlements of Pondicherry and Madras, though now debarred 
from any further direct hostility, were not long in assailing each other 
indirectly, as auxiliaries in the contests of the native princes. A new scene 
was rapidly opening to the ambition of Dupleix. The nizam, or viceroy of 
the Deccan under the Mughal, had lately died, and been succeeded by his 
son, Nasir Jang, but one of his grandsons, Muzaffar Jang, had claimed the 
vacant throne. At the same timg in the dependent province of the Carnatic, 
Chanda Sahib, son-in-law of a former nawab, appeared as a competitor to 
the reigning prince, Anwaruedin. 


Dupleix eagerly seized the opportunity to enhance his own importance, by 
establishing through his aid a viceroy of the Deccan and a nawab of the 
Carnatic. He promised his support to the two pretenders, who had combined 
their interests and their armies, and who were now reinforced with two 
thousand sepoys and several hundred Europeans. Nor did they want skilful 
officers from Pondicherry; one, above all, the marquis de Bussy, showed 
himself no less able in the field than Dupleix was in coimcil. In August, 
1749, a battle ensued beneath the fort of Ambur, when the discipline of the 
French auxiliaries turned the tide of 'ictory, and when the veteran and subtle 
nawab, Anwaru-din, was slain. His capital, Arcot, and the greater part of his 
dominions fell into the hands of the conquerors. 


His son, Muhammed Ali, with the wreck of his army, fled to Trichinopoli, 
and endeavoured to maintain himself, assuming the title of nawab of Arcot, 
and acknowledged as such by the English; but their zeal in his behalf was 
faint and languid, and, moreover, they were at this juncture entangled with 
some insignificant operations in Tanjore. Dupleix, on the contrary, was all 
activity and ardour. Even on learning that his confederate, Muzaffar Jang, 
had suffered a reverse of fortune and was a prisoner in the camp of Nasir 
Jang he did not slacken either in warfare or negotiation. When, at length, in 
December, 1750, the army which he had set in motion came in sight of 
Nasir Jang’s, the Indian prince viewed its scanty numbers with scorn. But a 
conspiracy had been formed by the French among his own followers; one of 
them aimed a carabine as Nasir Jang rode uj) on his elephant, and the Indian 
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prince fell dead on the plain. His head was then severed from his body, and 
carried on a pole before the tent of Muzaffar Jang, who, freed from his 
fetters, was by the whole imited army hailed as the nizam. 


The exultation of Dupleix knew no bounds. On the spot where Nasir Jang 
had fallen he began to build a town with the pompous title of Dupleix 
Fathabad — the City of the Victory of Dupleix — and in the midst of tliat 
town he laid the foundation of a stately pillar, whose four sides were to bear 
inscriptions proclaiming in four different languages the triumph of his arms. 
With the same vainglorious spirit he resolved to celebrate, at the seat of his 
own government, the installation of the new nizam. On the day of that 
ceremony he might have passed for an Asiatic potentate as he entered the 
town in the same palanquin with his ally, and in the garb of a Mohammedan 
amir, with with which the prince himself had clothed him. He accepted, or 
assumed, the government, under the Mughal, of all the country along the 
eastern coast between the river Kistna and Cape Comorin; a country little 
less in extent than France itself. 


No petition was granted by the nizam unless signed by the hand of Dupleix; 
no money was henceforth to be current in the Carnatic except from the mint 
of Pondicherry. “Send me reinforcements,” wrote Bussy to his chief, “and 
in one year more the emperor shall tremble at the name of Dupleix!” But 
the French governor soon discovered that his own vanity had been a fatal 
bar in the way of his ambition. His rivals at Fort St. George and Fort St. 
David took an alarm at his lofty titles which they might not have felt so 
soon at his extended power. 


It appeared on this occasion, to the heads of the English factory, that, 
although the contest for the Deccan had been decided by the fall of Nasir 
Jang, they might still advantageously take part in the contest for the 
Carnatic. Accordingly they sent several hundred men under Captain 
Gingens to reinforce their confederate, Muhammed Ali; but these troops 
were put to flight at Volkondah, and compelled to take shelter with 
Muhammed Ali in his last stronghold of Trichinopoli. There he was soon 
besieged and closely pressed by the army of Chanda Sahib, and the 
auxiliaries of Dupleix. If the place should fall it was clear that the French 


Agesilaus ; and the aspirations of that Spartan chief, who at one time 
seemed likely to anticipate Alexander in a Persian conquest, were cut short 
by those suicidal internal dissensions which were the bane of the political 
life of Greece at all jaeriods of her history. Meantime, while Rome was 
waxing strong in the West, she had not yet reached the horizon of a world- 
influence, Persia remained, notwithstanding her defeat on Grecian territory, 
the undisputed mistress of Asia and therefore the most powerful nation in 
the world, for more than two centuries after the death of Cyrus. And then it 
was no Greek, but the conqueror of Greece, the Macedonian Alexander, 
who wrested the sceptre from the Persian hand. 


Two centuries and a half of supremacy ! That does not seem a long period 
when one has the thousands of years of Egyptian history in mind or the 
other thousands when the plain of Mesopotamia was the centre of the 
Asiatic world. Yet after all in the narrow view it will be apparent that very 
few times in the world’s history has a single nation maintained supremacy 
for a much longer period than two or three centuries. Egyptian history is 
very far from being a record of unbroken power, and the centre of 
Mesopotamia shifted from south to north and back again at intervals of a 
few centuries at longest. When, therefore, one considers the two and a half 
centuries of unbroken Persian power, and reflects how enormously wide 
was the 
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extent of that dominant influence, it is clear that he has to do with one of the 
greatest nations of which history has any record. 


Of the very early history of Persia there is almost nothing known. From the 
obelisk of Shalmaneser IT we learn how after successfullj invading the 
land of Namri, the Assyrian king marched into the territory of Parsua 
(Persia) and received tribute. This was in the year 836 B.C. Again tribute 
was collected in 830, and in the following year the country was plundered 
and ravaged by the Assyrian army. About 813 Shamshi-Adad IV paid an 


would gain the mastery over all the provinces adjoining Fort St. George and 
Fort St. David, and would at the first opportunity renew their attack upon 
those settlements. On the other hand, the English were at this time ill 
prepared for any further active hostilities; their only officer of experience. 
Major Lawrence, had gone home, and the garrisons remaining for their own 
defence were extremely small. There seemed almost equal danger in 
remaining passive or in boldly advancing. These doubts were solved, these 
perils overcome, by the energy of one man, — Robert Clive. 


THE RISE OF ROBERT CLIVE 


The father of Clive was a gentleman of old family but small estate, residing 
near Market Drayton in Shropshire. There Robert his eklest son was born in 
1725. From early childhood the boy showed a most daring and turbulent 
spirit. At various schools to which he was sent he appears to have been idle 
and intractable. Even in after life he was never remarkable for scholarship; 
and his friendly biographer, Malcolm,« admits that wide as was his 
influence over the native tribes of India, he was little, if at all, acquainted 
with their languages. His father was soon offended at his waywardness and 
neglect of his studies, and instead of a profession at home, obtained for him 
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a writership in the East India Company’s service, and in the presidency of 
Madras. 


There is no tloul/t that the chmate at Madras was unfavourable to his 
health, and his tluty at the ilesk ill-suited to his temper. But worse than all 
other discomfort was his own constitutional and morbid melancholy — a 
melancholy which may yet be traced in the expression of his portraits, and 
which, afterwards heightened as it were by bodily disease and mental 
irritation, closed the career of this great chief by the act of his own hand 
before he had attained the age of fifty years. As a writer at Madras he twice 
one day snapped a pistol at his own head. Finding it miss fire, he cahnly 


waited until his room was entered by an acquaintance, whom he requested 
to fire the pistol out of the window. The gentleman did so, and the pistol 
went off. At this proof that it had been rightly loaded Clive sprang up with 
the exclamation, “Surely then I am reserved for something!” and 
relinquished his design. 


We have already found occasion to relate how Clive was led a prisoner 
from Fort St. George to Poiidicherry, and how he efTected his escape from 
Pondicherry to Fort St. David. 


From this time forward, however, the undaunted spirit of Clive found a 
nobler scope against the public enemy. During the petty hostilities which 
ensued — when the merchants’ clerks were almost compelled in self- 
defence to turn soldiers — the name of Ensign or Lieutenant Clive is often, 
and always honourably, mentioned, and during the intervals of these 
hostilities he returned to his ledgers antl accounts; but on the emergency 
produced by the successes of Dupleix, the siege of Trichinopoli, and the 
departure of Major Lawrence, he accepted a captain’s commission, and 
bade adieu to trade. With no military education, with so little military 
experience, this young man of twentyfive shone forth not only, as might 
have been foreseen, a most courageous, but a most skilful and accomplished 
commander. 


At this crisis he discerned that although it was not possible to afford relief 
to Trichinopoli a diversion might still be effected by a well-timed surprise 
of Arcot, thus compelling Chanda Sahib to send a large detachment from 
his army. The heads of the presidency on whom he strenuously urged his 
views not only approved the design, but accepted the offer of his own 
services for its execution. Accordingly, in August, 1751, Captain Clive 
marched from Madras at the head of only three hundred sepoys and two 
hundred Europeans. Scanty as seems this force, it could only be formed by 
reducing the garrison at Fort St. David to one hundred and the garrison of 
Madras to fifty men; and of the eight officers under Clive, six had never 
before been in action, and four were merchants’ clerks who, incited by his 
example, took up the sword to follow him. A few days’ march brought the 
little band within ten miles of Arcot, and within sight of the outposts of the 
garrison. There a violent storm of thunder, lightning, and rain arose, through 


which, however, Clive undauntedly pushed forward. Slight as seems this 
incident it became attended with important results, for the garrison, 
apprised by their outposts of the behaviour of the English, were seized with 
a superstitious panic, as though their opponents were in league with the 
heavens, and they fled precipitately not only from the city but from the 
citadel. Thus Clive, without having struck a blow, marched through the 
streets amidst a concourse of a hundred thousand spectators, and took quiet 
possession of the citadel or fort. In that stronghold the Arcot merchants had, 
for security, deposited effects to the value of 50,000Z., which Clive 
punctually restored to the owners; and this politic act of honesty conciliated 
many of the principal inhabitants to the English interest. 
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Clive, learning that the fugitive garrison Iiail been reinforced and hatl taicen 
post in the neighbourhood, made several saHies against them; in the last he 
surprised them at night, and scattered or put them to the sword. But his 
principal business was to prepare against the siege which he expected, by 
collecting provisions and strengthening the works of the fort. As he had 
foretold, his appearance at Arcot effectetl a diversion at Trichinopoli. 
Chanda Sahib immediately detached four thousand men from his army, who 
were joined by two thousand natives from Vellore, by one hundred and fifty 
Europeans from Pondicherry, and by the remains of the fugitive garrison. 
Altogether, the force thas directed against Arcot exceeded ten thousand 
men, and was commanded by Raja Sahib, a son of Chanda Sahib. 


The fort in which the English were now besieged was, notwithstanding 
some hasty repairs, in great measure ruinous; with the parapet low and 
slightly built, with several of the towers tlecayed, with the ditch in some 
parts fordable, in others dry, and in some choked up with fallen rubbish. But 
Clive undauntedly maintained, day after day, such feeble bulwarks against 
such overwhelming numbers. Nor did he neglect, amidst other more 
substantial means of defence, to play upon the fears and fancies of his 
superstitious enemy. 


After several weeks’ siege, however, the besiegers, scanty and ill-served as 
was their artillery, had succeeded in making more than one practicable 
breach in the walls. Some succour to the garrison was attempted from 
Madras, but in vain. Another resource, however, remained to Clive. He 
found meaas to despatch a messenger through the enemy’s lines to Murari 
Rao, a Mahratta chieftain, who had received a subsidy to assist Muliammed 
Ali, and who lay encamped with six thousand men on the hOls of Mysore. 
He sent down a detachment of hLs troops from the hills. 


Raja Sahib, when he learned that the Mahrattas were approaching, 
perceived that he had no time to lose. He sent a flag of truce to the garrison 
promising a large suin of money if Clive would surrender, and denouncing 
instant death if Clive awaited a storm ; but he found his offers and his 
threats received with equal disdain. Exasperated at the scornful answer, he 
made every preparation for a desperate attack on the morrow. It was the 
14th of November, the fiftieth day of the siege, and the anniversary of the 
festival in commemoration of that martyr of early Islam, Hosein, when, 
according to the creed of the Mohammedans of India any one who falls in 
battle against unbelievers is wafted at once into the highest region of 
paradise. But every assault was repulsed with heavy loss. In the first part of 
the night their fire was renewed, but at two in the morning it ceased, and at 
the return of daylight it appeared that they had raised the siege, and were 
already out of sight, leaving four hundred men dead upon the ground, with 
all their ammunition and artillery. 


Elated at this result of his exertions, Clive was not slow in sallying forth 
and combining his little garrison with the detachment from Murari Rao, and 
with some reinforcements from Europe which had lately landed at Madras. 
Thus strengthened, he sought out Raja Sahib, and gave hiin battle near the 
town of Arni. On this occasion he behekl for the first tune in action — 
happily for him, ranged on his own side — the activity and bravery of the 
Mahrattas. On the other hand, Raja Sahib, though the greater part of his 
own troops were dispersed, had been reinforced from Pondicherry with 
three hundred Europeans and nearly three thousand sepoys. The issue of the 
battle, however, was a complete victory for Clive ; the enemy’s military 
chest, containing a hundred thousand rupees, fell into the hands of his 
Mahrattas; 
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and not less than six hundred of the French sepoys, dispirited by their 
failure came over with their arms and consented to serve in the Enghsh 
ranks. 


Chve next proceeded against the great pagoda or Hindu temple of 
Conjeveram, into which the French had thrown a garrison, and, entering the 
place, after three days’ cannonade, found the French garrison escaped by 
night and the English officei’s unhurt. 


Notwithstaniling these events. Raja Sahib was not disheartened. In January, 
1752, finding that Clive had marched to Fort St. David, he suddenly 
collected a body of his own troops antl of his French auxiliaries and pushed 
forwards to Madras. Clive was recalled in haste from the south, and again 


encountered Raja Sahib with complete success. From the scene of action he 
marched back in tri-vunph to Fort St. David, passing on his way near the 
newly raised City of tlie Victory of Dupleix, and the foundation of the 
pompous pillar. Clive directed that these monuments of premature 
exultation should be rased to the ground. 


At Trichinopoli the effect of Clive’s earliest successes had been to turn the 
siege into a languid blockade. At this period, however. Major Lawrence 
returned from Europe. 


The expedition to Trichinopoli, led by Lawrence and Clive, was crowned 
with triinnphant success. In the result the French besiegers of Muhammed 
Ali were themselves besieged in the island of Srirangam in the river Kaveri, 
and were compelled to lay dowai their arms. Chanda Sahib himself 
surrendered to a native chief named Manakji, who took an oath for his 
safety on his own sabre and poniard — E the most sacred of all oaths to an 
Indian soldier — but who, nevertheless, shortly afterwards put his prisoner 
to death.’ 


THE LAST DAYS OF DUPLEIX 


An Image of Buddha 


It might have been expected that such successes — and above all the 
murder of one of the competitors — would finally decide the conquest for 
the government of the Carnatic. But immediately after his victory Muliam- 
nied Ali had become involved in dissensions with his allies, the Mahrattas 
and Mysoreans, to whom he had promised, without ever really intending, 
the cession of Trichinopoli. These bickerings gave fresh life and spirit to 
Duplei.x. Although he found his recent policy disapproved by his 
employers in Europe, although he received from them only reproofs instead 
of supplies, although the recruits sent out to him were according to his own 
description, no other than “boys, shoe-blacks, and robbers,” he yet clung to 
his own schemes with miconquerable perseverance. He laboured to train 
and discipline his recruits; and, in the want of other funds, he advanced for 
the public service not less than 140,000/. of his own money. Dupleix now 
resumed hostilities — again attempted Arcot, and again besieged 
Trichinopoli. Notwithstanding all his exertions, the warfare proved weak 
and languid, and was far from enabling the French to recover their lost 
gromid. 


[‘ Colonel MallesouB is of opinion that Major Lawrence connived at this 
act. ] 
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Clive had for some time continued to distinguish himself in the desultory 
operations which followed the surrender of Srirangam. He had reduced in 
succession the two important forts of Kovlaon and Chingleput. But his 


health was beginning to fail beneath the burning sun of IncUa; his return to 
England had become essential to his recovery, and he embarked at Madras 
early in the year 1753, immediately after his marriage to Miss Margaret 
Maskelyne. He found himself received at home with well-earned 
approbation and rewards. The court of directors at one of their public 
dinners drank the health of the young captain by the name of ” General 
Clive,” and, not satisfied with this convivial compliment, voted him the gift 
of a sword set with diamonds. 


Far different were the feelings which the directors of the French East India 
Company entertained towards Dupleix. They looked with slight interest on 
the struggles for the Carnatic, and thought the faihu-e of their dividends an 
imanswerable argument against the policy of their governor. A negotiation 
for the adjustment of all differences was carried on for some time in Lon- 
don between them and their English rivals. At length they determined to 
sentl over M. Godeheu as their commissioner to India, with full powers to 
conclude a peace and to supersede Dupleix. Godeheu landed at Pondicherry 
in August, 1754, and hastened to sign with the chiefs of the English 
presidency a provisional treaty, to be confirmed or annulled in Eui’ ope, 
according to which the French party yielded nearly all the points at issue 
and virtually acknowledged Muhammed Ali as nawab of the Carnatic. 


Dupleix, who looked on this pacification with unavailing grief and anger, 
had even before its final conclusion embarked for France. There he found 
neither reward for the services he had rendered nor even repayment for the 
sums he had advanced. Where was now that proud and wily satrap so lately 
bedecked with pompous titles and glittering with the gold of Trichinopoli or 
the diamonds of Golconda? Had any curious travellers at the time sought an 
answer to that question they might have found the fallen statesman reduced, 
as is told us by himself, to the most deplorable indigence — compiling in 
some garret another fruitless memorial, or waiting for many a weary hour in 
some under-secretary’s antechamber. For several years he pursued most 
unavailingly his claims and his complaints, until in 1763 he expired, sick at 
heart and broken in fortunes, like his rival and his victim. La Bourdoimais.* 


COLONEL MALLESON THUS CHARACTERISES DUPLEIX 


“Tt is impossible to deny to Dupleix the possession of some of the greatest 
qualities with which man has ever been endowed. He was a great 
administrator, a diplomatist of the highest order, a splendid organiser, a man 
who possessed supremely the power of influencing others. He had an 
intellect quick and subtle, yet large and capable of grasping; an energy that 
nothing could abate; a persistence, a determination, that were proof against 
every shock of fortune. He possessed a noble, generous, and sympathising 
nature; he was utterly incapable of envy or jealousy; and was endowed 
besides with that equanimity of temper that enabled him to bear the greatest 
reverses, the most cruel injustice towards himself, with resignation and 
composure. He was not indeed a general. He did not possess a taste for 
leading armies into the field. Yet he showed on many occasions — notably 
on the occasion of the siege of Pondicherry by Boscawen — that he could 
not only stand fire, but could defeat by his unassisted and natural skill all 
the efforts of the enemy.”’? 
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Within two years the health of CUve grew strong in his native air, and his 
spirit began to pine for active service. On the other hand, experience of his 
merits, and apprehension of a war with France, rendered both the king’s 
ministers and the East India Company eager to employ him. From the 
former he received the rank of lieutenant colonel in the army, from the latter 
the office of governor of Fort St. David. Landing at Bombay with some 
troops in Novemljer, 1755, he foimd there Admiral Watson and a British 
squadron. There was little at that time on the coast of Coromandel to 
demand the exertions of these two commanders, and they thought the 
opportunity tempting to reduce in conjunction a formidable nest of pirates, 
about two degrees south of Bombay. Their spoils, valued at £120,000, were 
shared as prize-money between the naval and military captors. 


Having performed this service in February, 1756, Clive pursued his voyage 
to Fort St. David, and took the charge of his government on the 20th of June 
— the very day when the nawab of Bengal was storming Fort William. In 


fact a crisis had now occurred on the shores of the Hooghly, threatening the 
utmost danger, and calling for the utmost exertion. 


siraj-ud-daula 


The viceroys of Bengal, like the viceroys of the Deccan, retained only a 
nominal dependence on the Mughal Empire. From their capital, 
Murshidabad (Moorshedabacl) — “a city,” says Clive, “as extensive, 
populous, and rich as the city of London” — they sent forth absolute and 
uncontrolled decrees over the wide provinces of Bengal, Orissa, and Behar, 
ill-disguised by the mockery of homage to that empty phantom “the Kings 
of Kings” at Delhi. The old nawab, Ali Vardi Khan, had died in April, 1756, 
and been succeeded by his grandson, Siraj-ud-Daula (Surajah Dowlah), a 
youth only nineteen years of age. Siraj-ud-Daula combined in no small 
degree a ferocious temper with a feeble understanding. The torture of birds 
and beasts had been the pastime of his childhood, and the sufferings of his 
fellow-creatures became the sport of his riper years. His favourite 
companions were buffoons and flatterers, with whom he indulged in every 
kind of debauchery, amongst others, the immod-erate use of ardent spirits. 
Towards the Europeans, and the English especially, he looked with ignorant 
aversion, and still more ignorant contempt. He was often heard to say that 
he did not believe there were ten thousand men in all Europe. 


Differences were not slow to arise between such a prince as Siraj-ud-Daula 
and his neighbours, the British in Bengal. He seized the British fa_ctory at 
Kasimbazar, the port of Murshidabad upon the river, and he retained the 
chiefs of that settlement as his prisoners. Siraj-ud-Daula had heard much of 
the wealth at Calcutta; that wealth he was determined to secure; and he soon 
appeared before the gates at the head of a nmnerous army. 


THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA (1756 A.D.) 


The defences of Calcutta, notwithstanding the wrath which they had stirred 
in the nawab were at this time slight and inconsiderable. For a garrison 
there were less than two hundred Europeans, and scarcely more than one 
thousand natives, hastily trained as militia, and armed with matchlocks. 


No example of spirit was set them by their chiefs. On the contrary, the gov- 
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ernor, Mr. Drake, and the commanding officer, Captain Minchin, being 
struck with a disgraceful panic, embarked in a boat and escaped down the 
Hooghly. 


Under these circumstances a civilian, Mr. Holwell, though not the senior 
servant of the company, was by the general voice called to the direction of 
affairs. At this time the nawab’s artillery was already thundering at the 
walls, yet under every disadvantage Mr. Holwell protracted for two days 
longer the defence of the fort. Wlien at length, on the evening of the 20th of 
June, all resistance had ceased, the nawab seated himself in the great hall of 
the factory, and received the congratulations of his courtiers on his prowess. 
Soon after he sent for Mr. Holwell, to whom he expressed much resentment 
at the presumption of the English in daring to defend their fort, and much 
dissatisfaction at his having fomid so small a sum — only 50,000 rupees — 
in their treasury. On the whole, however, he seemed more gracious than his 
character gave reason to expect, and he promised, ” on the word of a 
soldier,” as he said, that the lives of his prisoners should be spared. 


Thus dismissed by the tyrant, and led back to the other captives, Mr. 
Holwell cheered them with the promise of their safety. We are told how, 
relieved from their terrors and unconscious of their doom, they laughed and 
jested amongst themselves. But their joy and their jesting were of short 
duration. They had been left at the disposal of the officers of the guard who 
determined to secure them for the night in the common dungeon of the fort 
— a dungeon known to the English by the name of the Black Hole — its 
size only eighteen feet by fourteen ; its airholes only two small windows, 
and these overhung by a low veranda. Into this cell — hitherto designed and 
employed for the confinement of some half dozen malefactors at a time — 
it was now resolved to thrust a hundred and forty-five European men and 
one Englishwoman, some of them suffering from recent wounds, and this in 
the night of the IncUan sum-mer-solstice, when the fiercest heat was 
raging! Into this cell accordingly the imhappy prisoners, in spite of their 


unwelcome visit to his province. From these and other references we may 
conclude that from the time the Indo-Europeans were fairly settled in the 
land, Parsua was a dej^endency of the Assyrian empire, regaining its 
liberties whenever the fortunes of Assyria were at low ebb, and losing them 
in a corresponding degree when a strong brain and hand held the reins in 
the capitals on the Upper Tigris. Then, as we have seen, Persia fell into the 
hands of the Scythian or Median emperor that ruled at Ecbatana, from 
whom it was delivered by Cyrus the Great. 


But before taking up the history of Persia, it is necessary to say something 
about the kingdom of Elam, for as we shall presently see, that was the land 
from which Cyrus came. Elam la}/ to the east and across a mountain range 
from Babylonia. Of the early fortunes of the country — the time of 
Chedorlaomer and other Elamite invaders of Babylonia we have now 
nothing to do ; what concerns us is that in the eighth century B.C., Teispes, 
the king of Persia obtained possession of the Elamite province of Anshan. 
In all probability the Persian conqueror gave the new territory to his son 
Cyrus I ; for according to Professor Sayce, ” While Cyrus I, the great- 
grandfather of Cyrus the Great, reigned in Anshan, it is probable that 
Ariaramnes, the great-grandfather of Darius, succeeded his father, Teispes, 
in Persia. Both Ariaramnes and Cyrus I were sons of Teispes, and since 
Darius in his inscription at Behistun declares that ‘eight’ of his predecessors 
had been kings before him ‘ in two lines,’ it is clear that both Ariaramnes 
and his son Arsames must have enjoyed royal power. We must assume, 
therefore, with Sir Henry Rawlinson, that Teispes was the conqueror of 
Anshan and that upon his death his kingdom was divided, the newly 
acquired conquest being assigned to Cyrus I, and his ancestral dominion to 
At-iaramnes.” (Higher Criticism and the Monuments, p. 519.) 


Thus we see that a piece of the oldest history has become the newest. It 
must be clearly understood that Cyrus was not originally a king of Per-sia, 
but of the Elamite province of Anshan — a district that by his time included 
Shushan, the old Elamite capital, as well. Three years after the conquest of 
Astyages, that is in 546 B.C., he first calls himself king of the Parsu 
(Persians), but not before. How he came to be lord of Persia, we do not 
know, since this land was a totally diflFerent country from Elam, but it is 
extremely probable that his new title had some connection with the 


expostulations, were driven at the point of the sabre, the last, from the 
throng and narrow space, being pressed in with considerable difficulty, and 
the doors being then by main force closed and locked behind them.* 


Nothing in history or fiction [says MacauJay], not even the story which 
Ugolino told in the sea of everlasting ice, after he had wiped his bloody lips 
on the scalp of his murderer, approaches the horrors which were recounted 
by the few survivors of that night. They cried for mercy. They strove to 
burst the door. Holwell, who even in that extremity retained some presence 
of mind, offered large bribes to the gaolers. But the answer was that nothing 
could be done witJiout the nawab’s orders, that the nawab was asleep, and 
that he would be angry if anybody woke him. 


Then the prisoners went mad with despair. They trampled each other down ; 
fought for the places at the windows ; fought for the pittance of water with 
which the cruel mercy of the murderers mocked their agonies; raved, 
prayed, blasphemed; implored the guards to fire among them. The gaolers 
in the meantime held lights to the bars, and shouted with laughter at the 
frantic struggles of their victims. At length the tumult-died away in low 
gaspings and meanings. The day broke. The nawab had slept off his 
debauch, and permitted the door to be opened. But it was some time before 
the soldiers could make a lane for the survivors by piling up on each side 
the heaps of corpses on which the burning climate had already begmi to do 
its loathsome work. 


When at length a passage was made, twenty-three ghastly figures, such as 
their own mothers would not have known, staggered one by one out of the 
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charnel-house. A pit was instantly dug. The dead bodies, a hundred and 
twenty-three in number, were flvmg into it promiscuously and covered up. 


But these things which after the lapse of years cannot be told or read 
without horror, awakened neither remorse nor pity in the bosom of the 
savage nawab. He inflicted no jjunishment on the murderers. He showed no 
tenderness to the survivors. Some of them, indeed, froni whom nothing was 
to be gained, were suffered to depart ; but those from whom it was thought 
that any tiling could be extorted were treated with execrable cruelty. 
Holwell, unable to walk, was carried before the tyrant, who reproached him, 
threatened him, and sent him up the country in irons, together with some 
other gentlemen who were suspected of knowing more than they chose to 
tell about the treasures of the company. These persons, still bowed down by 
the sufferings of that great agony, were lodged in miserable sheds, and fed 
only with grain and water, till at length the intercessions of the female 
relations of the nawab procured their release. One Englishwoman had 
survived that night. She was placed in the harem of the prince at 
Murshidabad.” 


ENGLISH ALLIANCE WITH THE NAWAB 


At Calcutta meanwhile Siraj-ud-Daula was lending a ready ear to the 
praises of his courtiers, who assured hun that his reduction of the British 
settlement was the most heroic and glorious achievement performed in 
India since the days of Tunur. In memory of the Divine blessing (for so he 
deemed it) he ordered that on his arms Calcutta should thenceforward bear 
the name of Alinagar — ” the Port of God.” Another edict declared that no 
Englishman should ever again presimie to set foot within the territory. 
Then, leaving a garrison of three thousand men in Calcutta, and levying 
large sums, by way of contribution, from the Dutch at Chinsura and the 
French at Chandarnagar, Siraj-ud-Daula returned in triumph to his capital. 


It was not till the 16th of August that tidings of the events of Calcutta 
reached Madras. Measures were then in progress for sending a detachment 
into the Deccan to counteract the influence of Bussy. But all other 
considerations were overborne by the cry for vengeance against Siraj-ufl- 
Daula, and the necessity of an expedition to Bengal. It happened fortmiately 
that Admiral Watson and his squadron had returned from the western coast 
and were now at anchor in the roads. It happened also, from the projected 
march to the Deccan, that the land-forces were at this period combined, and 


ready for action. The presidency summoned Clive from Fort St. David, and 
appointed him chief of the intended expedition. 


THE BRITISH IN INDIA 


On the whole the force entrusted to Clive amounted to nine hundred 
Europeans, and fifteen hundred sepoys. The powers granted him were to be 
in all military matters independent of the members of the council of 
Calcutta; but his instructions were positive and peremptory, to return at all 
events and under any circumstances by the month of April next, about 
which time a French expedition was expected on the coast of Coromandel. 


The armament of Clive and Watson having been delayed two months by 
quarrels at Madras, and two more by contrary winds at sea, did not enter the 
Hooghly until the middle of December, and then they pushed forward 
against Calcutta. The scanty garrison left by Siraj-ud-Daula ventured to 
sally forth, but was easily routed with the loss of one hundred and fifty 
men. Calcutta, 
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after one or two random discharges from the wall, was quietly abandoned to 
the English, who thus on the 2nd of January, 1757, again became masters of 
the place. Nay, more, after this first success, Clive and Watson advanced 
against the town of Hooghly, which they stormed and sacked with little 
loss. This was the first opportunity of distinction to Captain Coote, 
afterwards Sir Eyro. 


At these tidings, Siraj-ud-Daula, much irritated, but also in some degree 
alarmed, marchetl back from Murshidabad at the head of forty thousand 
men. By this time intelligence had reached India of the declaration of war 
between France and England, and the nawab proposed to the French at 
Chandarnagar that they should join him with their whole force, amounting 
to several hundred Europeans. But the memory of their reverses on the 


coast of Coromandel was still present in their minds, and they not only 
rejected the nawab’s overture, but made an overture of their own to the 
English for a treaty of neutrality. As, however, the French at Chandarnagar 
did not, like the English at Calcutta, form a separate presidency, liut were 
dependent on the government of Pondicherry, they had not in truth the 
powers to conclude the treaty they proposed, and for this and other reasons 
it was finally rejected by the British chiefs. 


During this time Siraj-ud-Daula had advanced close upon Fort William, at 
the head of his large but ill-disciplined and irregular army. Clive, 
considering the disparity of numbers, resolved to surprise the enemy in a 
night attack. The loss of the English in the action which ensued was no less 
than one hundred sepoys and one himdred and twenty Europeans — a great 
proportion of their little army. 


Yet if the object of Clive had been mainly to show the superiority of the 
Europeans in warfare, and to strike terror into the mind of the nawab, that 
object was fully attained. Siraj-ud-Daula passed from an ignorant contempt 
of the English to a kind of timid awe. He agreed to grant them the 
confirmation of their previous privileges ^ the right to fortify Calcutta in 
any manner they pleased — the exemption of all merchandise under their 
passes from fees and tolls — and the restoration of or compensation for all 
such of their plundered efYects as had been carried to the nawab’s account. 


Three days after a peace had been signed on these conditions the new-born 
friendship of the nawab for the English, joined to some fear of a northward 
invasion from the Afghans, led hun so far as to propose another article for 
an intimate alliance, offensive and defensive. It seemed ignominious, and a 
stain on the honour of England, to conclude such a treaty, or indeed any 
treaty, with the author of the atrocities of the Black Hole, while those 
atrocities remained without the slightest satisfaction, requital, or apology. 
But, as Clive had previously complained, the gentlemen at Calcutta were 
then callous to every feeling but that of their own losses. “Believe me,” says 
Clive [in a letter to the governor of Madras], “they are bad subjects, and 
rotten at heart. The riches of Peru and Mexico should not induce me to live 
among them.” Nevertheless it must be observed that whatever may have 
been Clive’s feelings on this occasion he showed himself to the full as eager 


and fonvard as any of the merchants in pressing the conclusion of the treaty 
of alliance. Among the chiefs none but Admiral Watson opposed it, and it 
was signed and ratified on the 12th of February, the same day that it was 
offered. 


This new and strange alliance seemed to the English at Calcutta to afford 
them a most favourable opportunity for assailing their rivals at 
Chandarnagar. Clive wrote to the nawab applying for permission, and 
received an evasive 
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answer, which he thought fit to construe as assent. Operations were 
immediately commenced; Chve directing them by land, and Watson by 
water. The French made a gallant resistance, but were soon overpowered 
and compelled to surrender the settlement, on which occasion above four 
hundred European soldiers became prisoners of war. 


The nawab, who by this time had gone back to his capital, was most highly 
exasperated on learning of the attack upon Chandarnagar, which he had 
never really intended to allow. It produced another complete revolution in 
his sentiments. His former hatred against the English returned, but not his 
former contempt. On the contrary, he now felt the necessity of 
strengthening himself by foreign alliances against them, and with that view 
he entered into correspondence with Bussy in the Deccan. His letters 
pressed that officer to march to his assistance against the Englishman, Sabut 
Jung, ” The daring in war” — a well-earned title, by which Clive is to this 
day known among the natives of India. Copies of these letters fell into the 
hands of the English, and left them no doubt as to the hostile designs of the 
nawab. 


CLIVE S DUPLICITY TOWARDS OMICHUND 


With this conviction strongly rooted in his mind, and the danger to Bengal 
full before his eyes, the bold spirit of Clive determined to set aside of his 
own authority the instructions commanding his mimediate return to Madras. 
He entered eagerly into the conspiracy forming at Murshidabad to depose 
Siraj-ud-Daula, and to place on the throne the general of the forces, Mir 
Jafar. It may readily be sujjposetl that in these negotiations Mir Jafar was 
liberal, nay lavish, in his promises of compensation to the company, and 
rewards to their soldiers. Still more essential was the engagement into 
which he entered, that on the approach of an English force, he would join 
their standard with a large body of his troops. 


In these negotiations between the native conspirators and the English chiefs, 
the principal agent next to Mr. Watts was a wealthy Hindu merchant of the 
name of Omichund. A long previous residence at Calcutta had made him 
well acquainted witli English forms and manners, while it had lost him none 
of the craft and suljtlety that seemed almost the birthright of a Bengal. As 
the time for action drew near, he began to feel — not scruples at tlie 
treachery — not even the apprehensions as to the success — but doubts 
whether his own interests had been sufficiently secured. He went to Mr. 
Watts and threatened to disclose the whole conspiracy to Siraj-ud-Daula 
unless it were stipulated that he should receive thirty lacs of rupees, or 
300,000/., as a reward for his services — which stipulation he insisted on 
seeing added as an article in the treaty pending between Mir Jafar and the 
English. Mr. Watts, in great alarm for his own life, soothed Omichund with 
general assurances, while he referred the question as speedily as possible to 
the members of the select committee at Calcutta. 


The committee were equally unwilling to grant and afraid to refuse the 
exorbitant claim of Omichund. But an expedient was suggested by Clive. 
Two treaties were drawn up; the one on white paper intended to be real and 
valid and containing no reference to Omichund, the other on red paper with 
a stipulation in his favour, but designed as fictitious and merely with the 
object to deceive him. The members of the committee, like Clive, put their 
names without hesitation to both treaties; but Admiral Watson, with higher 
spirit, would only sign the real one. It was foreseen that the omission of 
such a 
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name would rouse the suspicion of Omichund, and in this emergency Clive 
directed another person to counterfeit the admiral’s signature. 


For his share in these transactions Clive was many years afterwards taunted 
to his face in the house of commons. Unable to deny he endeavoured to 
defend his conduct. ” It was,” he said, ” a matter of true policy and of 
justice to deceive so great a vOlain as Omichund.” The villany of 
Omichund, however, appears mainly this — that for the treachery which the 
English encouraged and abetted he claimed a larger reward than the English 
were willing to pay. But even admitting to the fullest extent the guilt of the 
Hindu intriguer, this does not suffice to vindicate the British chief; this does 
not prove that it was justifiable, as he alleges, to deceive the deceiver, and 
to foil an Asiatic by his own Asiatic arts. Such expedients as fictitious 
treaties and counterfeited signatures are not to be cleared by any 
refinements of ingenuity, or any considerations of state advantage, and they 
must forever remain a blot on the brilliant laurels of Clive. 


Omichund having thus been successfully imposed upon, and the conspiracy 
being now sufficiently matured, Mr. Watts made his escape from 
Murshidabad, and Clive set his army in motion from Calcutta. He had under 
his command three thousand men, all excellent troops, and one third 
Europeans. 


Siraj-utl-Daula proceeded to assemble near the village of Plassey his whole 
force amounting to fifteen thousand cavalry, and thirty-five thousand foot. 
Nor was it merely in numbers of men that he surpassed the English; while 
Clive brought only eight field pieces and two howitzers, Siraj-ud-Daula had 
above forty pieces of cannon of the largest size, each drawn by forty or fifty 
yoke of white oxen, and each with an elephant behind, trained to assist in 
pushing it over difficult ground. Forty Frenchmen in the nawab’s pay 
directed some smaller guns. The greater part of the foot were armed with 


matchlocks, the rest with various weapons — pikes, swords, arrows, and 
even rockets. 


The nawab, distrustful of Mir Jafar, had before he left the capital exacted 
from him an oath of fidelity upon the Koran. Either a respect for this oath, 
or, what is far more probable, a doubt as to the issue of the war, seemed to 
weigh with Mir Jafar; he did not perform hLs engagement to the English, of 
joining them with his division at the appointetl place of meeting, but kept 
aloof, sending them only evasive answers or general assurances. The troops 
were led across the river; and at one o’clock in the morning of the 
memorable 23rd of June, 1757, they reached the mangoe-grove of Plassey. 
The mingling sounds of drums, clarions, and cymbals convinced them that 
they were now within a mile of the nawab’s camp. For the remainder of that 
night Clive took up his quarters in a small hunting-house belonging to the 
nawab, but could not sleep ; while his soldiers, less concerned than their 
general, stretched themselves to rest beneath the adjoining trees. 


BATTLE OF PLASSEY (1757 A.D.) 


At sunrise Clive ascended the roof of the hunting-house, and surveyed with 
a steadfast eye the rich array and the spreading numbers of his enemy. He 
saw them advance from several sides, as if to enclose him, but they halted 
at some distance. 


The battle commenced with a cannonade in which the artillery of the nawab 
did scarcely any execution, while the few field-pieces of the English 
produced great effect. Several of the most distinguished officers in Siraj-ud- 
Daula’s service fell. Disorder began to spread through his ranks. His own 
terror increased every moment. One of the conspirators urged on him the 
expedi- 
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ency of retreating. The insidious advice, agreeing as it did with what his 
own terrors suggested, was readily received. He ordered his army to fall 
back, and this order decided his fate. Clive snatched the moment, and 
ordered his troops to advance. The confused and dispirited multitude gave 
way before the onset of disciplined valour. No mob attacked by regular 
soldiers was ever more completely routed. The little band of Frenchmen, 
who alone ventured to confront the English, were swept down the stream of 
fugitives. In an hour the forces of Siraj-ud-Daula were dispersed, never to 
reassemble. Only five hundred of the vanquished were slain. But their 
camp, their gims, their baggage, innumerable waggons, innumerable cattle, 
remained in the power of the conquerors. With the loss of twenty-two 
soldiers killed and fifty wounded, Clive had scattered an army of near sixty 
thousand men, and subdued an empire larger and more populous than Great 
Britain.” 


Of this battle it may be said that it was gained against a disparity of force 
nearly such as the Spaniards encoimtered in Mexico and Peru. But there is a 
clifference highly honourable to the English. The natives of Mexico and 
Peru were wholly ignorant of gunpowder, and viewed the Spaniards with 
their firearms as demi-gods, wielding the lightning and thunder of the 
heavens. The natives of India, on the contrary, were well acquainted with 
the natives of Europe; they looked on them with no superstitious awe; and 
however miskilful in the use of artillery, they were at least not surprised at 
its effects. From the day of Plassey dates the British supremacy above them. 
From that day they began to feel that none of the things on which they had 
heretofore relied — not their tenfold or twentyfold numbers — their blaze 
of rockets — the long array of their elephants — the massy weight of their 
ordnance — ° their subterfuges and their wiles — would enable them to 
stand firm against the energy and discipline of the island-strangers. They 
began to feel that even their own strength would become an instrument to 
their subjugation; that even their own countrymen, when, under the name of 
sepoys, trained in European discipline, and animated by European spirit, 
had been at Plassey, and would be again, the mainstay and right arm of the 
British power. 


On the morning after the battle Mir Jafar appeared at the English camp, far 
from confident of a good reception since his recent conduct. As he alighted 


from his elephant the guard drew out, and rested their arms to do him 
honour; but Mir Jafar, not knowing the drift of this compliment, started 
back in great alarm. Clive, however, speedily came forward, embraced his 
trembling friend, and hailed him nawab of Bengal, Orissa, and Behar. It was 
agreed between them that Mir Jafar should immediately push forward with 
his division to Murshidabad, and that Clive and his English should follow 
more at leisure. But they neither expected nor found the slightest further 
resistance. 


Even before the day of Plassey was decided Siraj-ud-Daula had mounted a 
camel, and ignominiously fled from the field. He was seized and brought 
back in chains to the palace of Murshidabad — to the very presence 
chamber, once his own, now that of Mir Jafar. The fallen prince, still more 
abject in spirit than in fortunes, flung himself down before his triumphant 
subject, and with an agony of tears implored his life. It is said that Mir Jafar 
was touched with some compassion, and merely directed that his prisoner 
should be led away; but his son Meeran, a youth no less ferocious and cruel 
than Siraj-ud-Daula himself, gave the guards orders that he should be 
despatched in his cell. Barely sufficient respite was granted him, at his own 
urgent entreaty, to make his ablutions and to say his prayers. Next morning 
the 
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mangled remains were exposed to tlie city on an elephant, and then carried 
to the tomb of Ali Vardi, while Mir Jafar excused himself to the English for 
the deed of blood committed without their knowledge and consent. 


The installation of Mir Jafar, as nawab of Bengal, was performed with great 
solemnity. Clive himself led his friend to the masnad, or seat of honour, 
and, according to the Indian custom, presented him with a plate full of gold 
rupees; he then, through an interpreter, addressed the native chiefs, exhort- 
ing them to be joyful that fortune had given them so good a prince. Nor did 
the new nawab fail to bestow on his allies marks as splendid and more 


overthrow of the Scythian emperor. It is on the statement of Darius I that 
Cyrus has gone down in history as a Persian prince. Why this is so seems 
clear enough. Darius had to reconquer the disintegrated empire of Cyrus 
and Cambyses, and in doing so he wished to make himself appear the 
legitimate successor of his two great predecessors ; therefore he makes 
Cyrus, like himself, a Persian prince, and we have seen how far this is true. 
But from Cyrus to Darius, ought we not to speak of the Elamite empire? 


With the reader in possession of these facts, we now turn to an account of 
the origins of the Achsemenian dynasty and the reign of Cyrus the Great, a 
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Cyrus’ father was, just as Herodotus tells us, Cambyses (Kambujiya), his 
grandfather Cyrus, his great-grandfather Sispis (i.e., the Persian Chaispi, 
Greek Teispes). We can combine the contents of a cylinder of his, on the 
one hand with the list of Darius’ ancestors in Herodotus (VTI, 11), and on 
the other hand with Darius’ own statement in the great Behistun inscription. 
The last list is shorter by three than that of Herodotus ; but, as Darius says 
that eight of his family were kings, and that they reigned in two lines, while 
neither he nor his successors in their inscriptions give the title of King to his 
immediate predecessor, we must assume that the Behistun list of ancestors 
is somewhat curtailed ; and we can with some probability draw out the 
complete list in exact harmony with Herodotus. We shall indicate the kings 
by figure and give the names in the ordinary Greek form. 


Achwinenes. 
2. Cambyses. 
3. Cyrus. 


4. Teispes. \ 


substantial of his favour. It was agreed, according to the previous 
stipulation, that the English should have the entire property of the land 
within the Mahratta ditch, and for six hmidred yards beyond it, and also the 
zamindari, or feudal tenure on payment of rent, of all the country between 
Calcutta and the sea. 


The money granted them in compensation for their losses, and in donatives 
to the fleet, the army, and the committee, amounted to no less than 
2,750,000., although, as the wealth of Siraj-ud-Daula proved far less than 
was expected, it was not found possible to pay the whole of this sum at 
once. Clive accepted for his own share a gift of above 200,000/. When, 
some years afterward, before a committee of the house of commons, he was 
accused for taking so much, he defended himself by saying, that he might, 
if he had pleased, have taken much more. “Wlien I recollect,” he said, 
“entering the nawab’s treasury at Murshidabad, with heaps of gold and 
silver to the right and left, and these crowned with jewels” — here he added 
an oath, and violently struck his hand to his head — ” at this moment do I 
stand astonished at my own moderation!” 


A painful office remained — to tell Omichund that notwithstanding the 
promise in his favour, he should have no share in all this wealth. As 
interpreter and spokesman for that purpose the British chief employed Mr. 
Scrafton, a civil servant of the company. A meeting having been held at the 
house of one of the principal bankers of Murshidabad, Clive, at its 
conclusion, said to Mr. Scrafton: “It is now time to undeceive Omichund.” 
Mr. Scrafton, as if ashamed of the task, performed it in the fewest and 
shortest words. “Omichmid, the red paper is a trick; you are to have 
nothing.” At this announcement the unhappy dupe staggered back as from a 
blow; he fainted away, and was borne by an attendant to his house, where, 
on recovering from his swoon, he remained for many hours silent and 
abstracted, and then began to show symptoms of imbecility. Some days 
afterwards he visited Clive, who received him kindly, advised him, for 
change of scene, to midertake a pilgrimage to some one of the Indian 
shrines, and was willing, on his return, to employ him again in public 
business. But the intellect of Omichmid had been wholly unhinged, and he 
expired not many months from this period in a state of second childliood. 


CLIVE RETURNS AGAIN TO ENGLAND (1760 A.D.) 


The return of Clive to Calcutta was attended with general rejoicing and 
applause, and from this time forward, during several years, he was, in truth, 
master of Bengal. The East India directors had, indeed, formed a most 
unwise scheme for conducting the government of Calcutta, by a system of 
rotation, but at the news of the victory of Plassey they gladly conferred the 
office of governor on Clive. As a statesman he displayed scarcely less 
ability than as a soldier. It was his energy as both which upheld the feeble 
character 
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and the tottering thnMit^ of Mir Jafar. Thus, when, in 1759, Shah Alani, the 
eldest son of the emperor of Delhi, succeeded in collecting a large army of 
adventurers, and marched down upon Behar, the terrified nawab was eager 
to purchase peace by the cession of a province or the payment of a tribute. 


Far different were the views of the British chief. With a little army, 
comprising less than five himdred Europeans, he undauntedly marched to 
the aid of his ally; and such were now the terrors of his name that at his 
approach the mighty host of Shah Alam melted away; the siege of Patna 
was raised, and the war ended without a blow. In gratitude for this great 
service Mir Jafar bestowed upon Clive a splendid jagir, or domain, 
producing, according to Clive’s own computation, an income of 27,000/. a 
year. 


At nearly the same period Clive was directing from afar hostilities in the 
districts known in the Carnatic by the name of the Northern Circars, a tract 
of coast extending from the mouth of the Kistna to the pagoda of 
Juggernaut. These districts had been invaded by Bussy from the Deccan, 
and on his departure a French force, commanded by the marquis de 
Conflans, had been left for their defence. On the other hand, Clive sent 
thither a large detachment, under Colonel Forde, an officer trained under his 


own eye. The result was complete success; the French were worsted in a 
pitched engagement, and the English reduced Masulipatam against a 
garrison superior in numbers to themselves. 


Towards the close of the same year, 1759, the English in Bengal were 
threatened with danger, equally great and imforeseen, from the Dutch in 
Java. Although peace prevailed between the two nations the Dutch could 
not view without jealousy the success and renown of their commercial 
rivals; they entered into secret negotiations with Mir Jafar, who, with the 
usual fickleness of Asiatics, had become desirous of deserting the English 
alliance; and they sent into the Hoogldy an armament of seven large ships 
and fourteen himdred soldiers. If Clive suffered the Dutch ships to pass up 
the river and the Dutch troops to join the nawab’s, the English might be 
overpowered and driven from Bengal. If he attempted to stop them, there 
was the risk of kindling a war between the two nations, or on the other 
hand, of being disavowed by the authorities in England, and consigned to 
disgrace and ruin. Nor were other personal motives wanting to dissuade 
Clive from action. At this very period he had entrusted a large share of his 
fortune to the Dutch East India Company, for speedy remittance to Europe. 


Nevertheless in this emergency Clive showed himself as ever, firm, 
resolute, unwavering. He was informed that the Dutch had landed their 
troops and committed various acts of violence, and a letter was addressed to 
him by Colonel Forde, stating, that if he had an order of comicil he could 
now attack the invaders with a fair prospect of destroying them. Clive was 
playing at cards in the evening when he received this letter, and without 
leaving the table he wrote an answer in pencil: “Dear Forde, fight them 
immediately. I will send you the order of comicil to-morrow.” Accordingly 
the Dutch were attacked both by land and water, and notwithstanding their 
superiority of force in both, they were defeated. Of their seven ships every 
one fell into the hands of the English. 


Only a few weeks after these events, in February 1760, Clive, who was 
suffering from ill-health, embarked for England. “With him it appeared,” (to 
use the strong language of a contemporary) ” that the soul was departing 
from the body of the government of Bengal.” At home he was rewarded 


with an Irish peerage, as Lord Clive, baron of Plassey, and speedily 
obtained 
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a scat in the English house of commons. During his second residence in 
India, a period of less than five years, he had acquired a fortune amounting 
at the very lowest computation to 40,000/. a year. Several of the 
transactions in which he had engaged for the public advantage or his own 
seem repugnant to justice and good faith. 


Those who explore his character with minute attention may moreover 
detect, not merely some great faults, but some little foibles. Thus, although 
he was plain and free from all ostentation in the field, he might be thought 
in society fonder of fine clothes than becomes a hero. But with every 
drawback or deduction which can fairly be made from his character, there 
will still remain very much to call forth praise and inspire admiration. He 
was indeed, as Chatham once called him, “a heaven-born genei’al,” who, 
with no military training, had shown consummate military genius. With 
nearly as little study of politics he displayed nearly as great abilities for 
government. Energy — which, perhaps, of all human qualities is the one 
most conducive to success — energy and fearlessness were peculiarly his 
own. Whatever gratitude Spain owes to her Cortes, or Portugal to her 
Albuquerque, this — and in its results more than this — is due from 
England to Clive. 


THE ARRIVAL OF COUNT LALLY (1758 A.D.) ; FRENCH 
SUCCESSES 


Tlie Carnatic had meanwhile been the scene of important transactions. The 
declaration of war between France and England found the chiefs both at 
Pondicherry and Madras ill-prepared for any expedition of importance, and 


engaging in none but desultory and feeble hostilities. The English set fire to 
Wandewash; the French, in retaliation, to Conjeveram. The latter, under 
Auteuil, besieged Trichinopoli; the former, under Captain Calliaud, relieved 
the place. But the attention of both parties was intently fixed on a great 
armament which France had announced the intention of despatching to the 
Indian seas; comprising nearly twelve hundred regular troops, and 
commanded by Lieutenant-General Count de Lally. This officer was sprung 
from an Irish family which had followed James II into exile; his true name 
being Lally of TuUy-dale, since Gallicised to Tollendal. A soldier from his 
earliest years, he had highly distinguished himself both at Dettingen and 
Fontenoy; in December 1745 he had warmly pressed the expedition against 
England from Dunkirk, and had been appointed one of its chiefs. Brave, 
active, and zealous, he was well qualified for military service; but a hasty 
temper and a caustic wit too frequently offended his inferiors, and marred 
his exertions. 


The armament of Lally was delayed by various causes, both in its departure 
and on its voyage, and it was not till near the close of April, 1758, that it 
cast anchor before Pondicherry. Almost immediately on its arrival the 
French squadron, which was commanded by the count d’ Ache, was 
engaged by the British, but the battle proved indecisive. In August another 
naval engagement equally indecisive, ensued. The count d’ Ache, satisfied 
with this result, and with having landed the troops, then sailed back to the 
Mauritius. 


Lally, who had brought out a commission as governor-general of the French 
in India, displayed from the first hour of his landing the impetuosity of his 
temper. His instructions prescribed the siege of Fort St. David, and he sent 
forth a body of troops for that object on the very same night that he arrived. 
The troops hurriedly despatched, without provisions or giudes, arrived 
before Fort St. David wa)rworn and hungry, and ill-disposed for action. In a 
few days, however, they were quickened by large reinforcements and by the 
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presence of Lally. The works of the siege were now vigorously pushed 
forward; a part in them all being urged by compulsion on the reluctant and 
scrupulous natives. 


“In India,” says Orme,/ “even the lower castes have their distinction, 
insomuch that the coolie, who carries a burden on his head, will not carry it 
on his shoulder. Distinctions likewise prevail amongst the soldiery, for the 
man who rides will not cut the grass that is to feetl his horse; nor at this 
time would the sepoy ilig the trench which was to protect him from a 
cannon-ball.” Such prejudices were now derided and set at nought by Lally. 
Thus he carried his immediate object, but thus also he forfeitetl forever all 
claim to the attachment and regard of the native population. According to 
Mill,c ” the consternation created by such an act was greater than if he had 
set fire to the town, and butchered every man whom it contained.” 


At this juncture Fort St. David was the strongest that the East India 
Company possessed, and it hekl a sufficient garrison; but the commanding 
officer was far from able, and part of the men are represented as drunken 
and disorderly. So early as the 2nd of June terms of surrender, by no means 
honourable to themselves, were proposed by the besieged, and on the 
evening of the same day were accepted by the besiegers. Lally, in pursuance 
of the instructions which he had brought from France, immediately rased 
the fortifications to the ground, nor have they ever been rebuilt. Thus the 
name of Fort St. David — up to that time so conspicuous in the annals of 
the company — henceforth no longer appears. 


Elated with this conquest, Lally pursued his warfare; he failed in an 
expedition against Tanjore, but succeeded in an expedition against Arcot. 
His aspiring views extended to the siege of Madras, and to the extinction of 
the British name in the Carnatic. For this great object he mustered every 
man at his disposal, even recalling Bussy from the Deccan, which had so 
long been the scene of that officer’s active and able exertions. His want of 
money was no small obstacle in the way of his designs ; to supply it he 
again offended the natives by plundering a pagoda of its wealth ; and ina 
more praiseworthy spirit subscribed largely from his own private funds, 
exliorting his subordinates to follow his example. But he had already made 
nearly all of them his personal enemies by his haughty reproaches antl his 


bitter jests. Thus, for example, when he found his council less alert than 
they might have been in providing the beasts of burden he required, he 
exclaimed that he could not do better than harness to his waggons the 
members of council themselves! All his letters at this period were filled 
with invectives of no common asperity. 


In December, 1758, Lally appeared before Madras, at the head of twenty- 
seven hundred European and four thousand native troops. The English had 
already, in expectation of a siege, called in nearly all their garrisons and 
outposts, and could muster within their walls four thousand soldiers, of 
whom 1,800 were of European race. The French had no difficulty in making 
themselves masters of the Black Town; but this, from the large stores of 
arrack it contained, proved rather an obstacle to their further progress, as 
augmenting the insubordination of the men. On the other hand, the English 
steadily continued the defence of Fort St. George. When, after nearly two 
months’ investment, a breach had been effected by Lally’s batteries, his 
principal officers declared that it was not accessible, adding their opinion 
that a prolongation of the siege would be merely a wanton waste of human 
lives. The sepoys had deserted in great numbers, and some of the Europeans 
threatened to follow their example. 
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On the 16th of February 1759, Admiral Pocock and his squadron, which 
had sailed to Bombay several months before, returned with some fresh 
troops on board. The French, apprehensive of a combined attack upon them, 
commenced that very night their march to Arcot, leaving behind their sick 
and wounded, fifty-two pieces of artillery, and a hundred and fifty barrels of 
gunpowder. 


After this great reverse to the French arms, and the return of their chief to 
Pondicherry, hostilities languished for some time between the rival nations. 


But in the autumn there ensued another naval engagement, from another 
voyage of D’ Ache to this coast. On the 2d of September his squadron was 
encountered by Pocock’s; the English having nine ships of the line and the 
French eleven, with a great superiority both in guns and men. The result, 
however, as on the two last occasions, was by no means decisive; the loss of 
men was nearly equal on both sides, and the English suffered the most 
damage in their ships. D’Ache immediately proceetled to disembark a few 
men and a little money at Pondicherry, and then, notwithstanding the 
vehement remonstrances of the governor and council, returned with his 
squadron to the islands. 


At nearly the same periotl the English at Madras were cheered with the 
tidings that Eyre Coote had been promoted in England to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, and was coming over at the head of the king’s 84th 
regiment and other reinforcements. Major Brereton, who meanwhile 
commanded in the field, appears to have been desirous of distinguishing 
himself before the arrival of his chief. Thus he attempted to reduce the fort 
of Wandewash by three divisions in a night-attack, but signally failed, with 
the loss of two hundred men. So indignant was Brereton himself at his 
repulse that, on seeing the crowd of English fugitives, he drew his sword 
and ran the first man he met through the body! Orme/ adds: “Unfortunately 
the man was one of the bravest in the army, so that this example carried 
little influence.” 


Colonel Eyre Coote, with the last ilivision of his force, landed at Madras on 
the 27th of October, 1759. Born in 1726, Coote was now in the prime of 
life, with none of those infirmities of body or mind which clouded over his 
later years, and obscured the lustre of his fame. One of his earliest measures 
on reaching the Carnatic was to retrieve the recent check to the British 
arms, by a more regular and skilful attack on Wandewash. In this enterprise 
Major Brereton did good service at the head of a division, and the fort was 
carried with little loss on the last day of November. 


At this news Lally took the field. His dissensions with the civil service still 
continued, and his want of money to pay the troops had already produced 
more than one mutiny among them. He had, however, obtained as 
auxiliaries a body of Mahrattas, and he had under his command the 


sagacious and experienced Bussy, but, unhappily for himself, was jealous of 
his influence and distrustful of his counsels. Bussy strongly urged the 
imprudence of attempting to recover Wandewash, in the face of the English 
army. Lally, however, thought the honour of his arms at stake, and 
persevered in the design. 


At nearly the commencement of the battle, January 22nd, 1760, the French 
horse, led on by Lally in person, was thrown into disorder by two English 
pieces of artillery, and was driven back to the encampment. Lally hastened 
to put hunself at the heatl of the foot soldiers, and cheered them on to the 
charge. The battle now became general, and fiercely contested among the 
Europeans, but ere long began to declare in favour of Coote — a result 
hastened by the accidental explosion of a tumbril in the French ranks. 
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Bussy, attempting to rally the fugitives, and fighting with undaunted spirit 
at the head of a handful of men that still adhered to him, was surrounded 
and made prisoner sword in hand. The day was now decided. The French, 
notwithstanding the efforts of Lally, gave way in all directions from the 
field. In the battle or pursuit their loss was estimated at nearly six hundred 
men; the English had one hundred and ninety killed and wounded. It 
deserves notice that the brunt of the conflict had fallen entirely on the 
Europeans of both armies, the native troops taking no part in it since the 
first cannonade. 


The joy this day at Madras, says a contemporary, could only be compared to 
that at Calcutta on the news of Plassey. In truth, as the one victory gained 
Bengal for the British, so did the other the Carnatic. It is remarkable, 
however, in all these operations by or against Lally, how little weight the 
native powers threw into either scale. Arcot, Trincomalee, Devicota, 
Cuddalore, and several other places fell successively into Coote’s hands. 


END OF THE FRENCH POWER IN INDIA 


The net was now closing round Pondicherry itself. Through the boundary 
hedge of thorns and prickly plants, which, as in many other Indian towns, 
encompassed its outer defences, the inhabitants could discern the hostile 
army encamped, and ready for the siege. The departure of D’ Ache’s 
squadron had left the English undisputed masters of the sea, and scarce any 
further supplies, either by land or water, could reach the beleaguered city. 
The French valour, the rainy season, and a most violent storm m the roads, 
interposed, however, considerable obstacles in the way of Coote. Nor was 
discord, which raged so fiercely within the walls of Pondicherry, altogether 
absent from the English camp. In consequence of orders from home, given 
in ignorance of the late events, a dispute as to the chief command arose 
between Colonel Coote and Colonel Monson. At one period Coote had 
already relinquished his post, and was preparing to embark for Bengal; but 
Monson receiving a severe wound, and becoming for a time disabled, the 
leadership happily reverted to the victor of Wandewash. 


In the night between the Sth and 9th of December four English batteries 
opened against the walls of Pondicherry. The besieged were firm and 
resolute in their defence, fighting every foot of ground, and making more 
than one successful sally. Before the middle of January, there only remained 
sufficient provisions for two days. In this e.xtremity Lally and his council 
sent deputies to capitulate, and failing to obtain more favourable terms, 
were compelled to surrender at discretion. Accordingly, on the 16th of 
January, 1761, the English marched into the place. Great civilities passed 
between the chiefs; Coote dining that day at Lally’s table ; but Lally and his 
French, still amounting to above two thousand, remained prisoners of war. 
“All,” says Orme,/ “wore the face of famine, fatigue, or disease.” 


Almost immediately after the surrender a dispute arose among the victors 
for the possession of the place. Coote and his officers claimed it for the 
king; Pigot and the other civilians from Madras claimed it for the company. 
The quarrel grew high, until at length Pigot declared, that unless his 
pretensions .were admitted he should refuse to supply funds for the 
subsistence of the troops. This threat barred all further argument. In return 
for the destruction of Fort St. David, and in pursuance of orders from home, 
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8. Cambyses (Great King). 9. Darius (Great King). J 


AchSmenes (Persian Halchamani), ancestor of the whole family, is perhaps 
not an historical personage, but a heros eponymus. According to our 
calculation Teispes, the first king, flourished about the year 730, therefore 
somewhat earlier than the foundation of the Median empire, but somewhere 
about the time which Herodotus assigns for the beginning of the 
independence of Media. Perhaps the rise of the provincial dynasty is 
connected with the weakening of the Assyrian power in Iran. Now on the 
cylinder Cyrus calls himself and his forefathers up to Teispes not kings of 
Persia but kings ” of the city of Anshan.” Similarly on a lately discovered 
monument of still greater importance, a Babylonian tablet, he is called 
“king of Anshan,” but also “king of Persia.” It may be that the 
Achfemenians ruled in a part only of Persis ; but we have just as good a 
right to assume that, as Herodotus and Ctesias assert, Cyrus’ father at least 
was governor of the whole province. His mother, according to Herodotus, 
was the daughter of Astyages. This may very well be historical, though the 
confirmation by the oracle which describes him as a “mule” (Herod., I, 55) 
does not go for much, since these oracles are tolerably recent forgeries, and 
it is conceivable that we have here nothing more than an example of the 
well-known tendency of lords of new empires in the East to claim descent, 
at least in the female line, from the legitimate dynasty. Ctesias, indeed, tells 
us that Cyrus afterwards married a daughter of the dethroned Astyages, 
Amytis (which was also the name of Astyages’ sister, wife of 
Nebuchadrezzar). Of course this does not absolutely exclude the possibility 
of Cyrus being the son of another daughter of the king. 


Pigot took measures for rasing to the ground the fortifications of 
Pondicherry, nay, even all the buildings that stood within them. 


Thus ended the French power in India. For although Pondicherry was 
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restored to them by the peace of 1763, and although the stipulation in that 
peace against their raising fortresses or maintaining troops applies only to 
Bengal, yet even in the Carnatic they could never again attain their former 
influence nor recover their lost ground; and the extinction of their East 
India Company speedily ensued. 


THE FATE OF LALLY 


This result, however mortifying to French ambition, has been 
acknowledged by French writers as a just retribution on that company, and 
on the government of Louis XV, for their cruel oppression of almost every 
great commander who had served them faithfully in India. The closing 
scenes of La Bourdonnais and of Dupleix have been already described; 
there remains to tell the still more tragic fate of Lally. On arriving a prisoner 
in England and hearing of the charges brought against him in France, he 
wrote to Pitt, soliciting that he might return on his parole, and confront his 
accusers, and with this request the British minister complied. But no sooner 
was Lally at Paris than he was thrown into the Bastille, where he remained 
fifteen months without even a jAreliminary examination. When at length his 
trial did come on before the parliament of Paris, it was pressed with the 
utmost acrimony, both by the cro\A’n and East India Company; and a legal 
quibble on the term ” high treason” enabled his judges to sentence him to 
death. When informed of their decision, “Is this,” he passionately cried, 
“the reward of forty-five years’ service!” and snatching up a compass with 
which he had been drawing maps during his imprisonment, he struck it at 
his breast. His hand, however, was held back by some person near him; and 
that same afternoon, the 9th of May, 1766, he was dragged along to public 


execution in a dmig-cart, with a gag between his lips, and beheaded on the 
Place de Greve. Such was the end of a veteran, who had fought and bled for 
his adopted country, seldom, indeed, with prudence and discretion, but 
always with courage and honour. 


ENGLISH CONFLICTS WITH THE NATIVES 


By the do\‘nfall of the Portuguese, the Dutch, and, above all, the French 
power in India, a wide and still-extending scope was left to that of England. 
The best chance of supremacy to the native states had lain in resisting 
Europeans by Europeans — in setting the skill and energy of one northern 
race against another. Single-handed they fell one by one — some dropping 
from their own rotteimess, like fruit from a tree, others resisting fiercely, 
but without avail. 


The British had struck down their European rivals at Pondicherry, at 
Chandarnagar, and at Chinsura. They had shot high above their titular liege- 
lords in the Deccan and Bengal. Of Bengal, indeed, they were in truth the 
masters, since Mir Jafar, as their tool and instrument, sat enthroned on the 
masnad of that province. On the other hand they had no longer a chief of 
genius and of energy to guide them. The principal authority since the 
departure of Clive had devolved on Henry Vansittart, a man of good inten-. 
tions, but of moderate capacity. Thus the discipline of the victors was 
relaxed by their o\‘n successes. Thus their rapine ceased to be checked by a 
strong hand. Almost every Englishman in Bengal began to look upon 
speedy enrichment as his right, and upon the subservient natives as his prey. 


Nor was it long ere a growing difference sprung up between them and 
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their new nawab. So early as the autumn of 1760, Mir Jafar was found to 
engage in cabals against the company. He was surounded in his palace at 
the dead of night, compelled to resign the government, and then, at his own 
request, permitted to retire to Fort William, under the protection of the 
British flag; while his son-in-law, Mir Kasim, was in his stead proclaimed 
the viceroy of Bengal. 


According to a compact made beforehand with the English, Mir Kasim 
forthwith yielded to them, as the price of their assistance, both an amomit of 
treasure and an increase of territory. But his temper, which was bold and 
active, and by no means scrupulous, chafed at these sacrifices. Still less 
could he brook the oft-repeated acts of insolence and rapine of the 
gomastahs — the native factors or agents in the British pay. Ere long, 
therefore, he took some measures to shake off his subjection. He removed 
his court from Murshidabad to Monghyr, two himdred miles further from 
Calcutta. He increased and disciplined his troops. He imprisoned or 
disgraced every man of note in his dominions who had ever shown 
attachment to the English. He began to enforce against the private traders 
the revenue laws, from which they claimed exemption. 


Angry disputes arose above all with the numerous English factory at Patna. 
Vansittart repaired to Monghyr in the hope to avert hostilities. He concluded 
a treaty, agreeing that his countrymen should pay the inland duties to the 
amount of 9 per cent.; and not refusing on that occasion a present to himself 
of seven lacs of rupees from Mir Kasim. But the council of Calcutta voted 
the terms dishonourable. As a last effort to avert hostilities, another 
deputation was sent from Calcutta to Monghyr. At its head was Amyatt, one 
of the principal members of the council. Not only, however, did these 
gentlemen wholly fail in their mission, but while passing the city of 
Murshidabad on their way back, they were inhumanly murdered by a body 
of Kasim’s own troops. Aiter such an outrage, peace was no longer 
po.ssible. Thus, in the simimer of 176.3, war again commenced, the council 
of Calcutta resolving to depose Mir Kasim, and proclaiming the restoration 
of Mir Jafar. 


MASSACRE OF PATNA 


The British forces that took the field in this campaign amounted at first to 
scarcely more than six hundred Europeans, and twelve hundred sepoys. 
With these, however, their commander, Major Adams, obtained rapid and 
great successes. He drove the enemy from their strongholds, entered 
Murshidabad, gained a battle on the plains of Geriah, and, after a nine days’ 
siege, reduced Monghyr. Nothing was left to Mir Kasim but Patna, and even 
Patna he perceived that he should not be able to maintain. Accordingly, he 
prepared for flight to the dominions of his powerful neighbour, Sujah-ud- 
Daula, the nawab of Oudh. 


But first he wreaked his vengeance on the English by an act of savage 
barbarity, second in its horrors only to those of the Black Hole. His 
prisoners of the factory at Patna exceeded one hundred and fifty persons. 
They were comprised of many peaceful traders and one infant. All these the 
tyrant indiscriminately doomed to death — the massacre of Patna, as it has 
ever since been termed. For his purpose Mir Kasim foimd a congenial 
instrument in one Sombre, otherwise Sumroo, a Frenchman by birth, and a 
deserter from the European service. This wretch gave his victims a 
significant though trivial token of their coming doom by sending, in the first 
place, to seize and 
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carry off all their knives and forks, which might have been weapons in their 
hands. 


Next day, the 5th of October, in the evening, was the time of slaughter. 
Then the prison-house was surrounded by Sumroo and his band. Then the 
butchery of the prisoners was begun. It is said that they made all the 
resistance in their power, by throwing bottles and stones at their murderers. 
But of course, in vain. Some were cut to pieces with sabres, others shot 
down with musketry, and then barbarously mutilated. In both cases, the 
mangled limbs were flung into two wells, which were afterwards filled up 


with stones. Of the whole number of intended victims, only one was spared; 
a surgeon known to the nawab, and William Fullarton by name. 


The reduction of Patna by the English, which speedily followed the 
atrocious act within its walls, completed their conquest of Bengal. Under 
their auspices, Mir Jafar was once more proclaimed as nawab throughout 
the 
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province. But, meanwhile, the thrusting forth of Mir Kasim — the 
dispossession by an European force of one of the native princes — seemed 
to the latter an act far more atrocious than the massacre of Patna. It gained 
favour for the exile at the court of Oudh, and the court of Oudh was then 
among the mast powerful in India. Sujah-ud-Daula, beside.s the resources 
of his own vast province, could wield at his pleasure the authority, slender 
though it might be, that yet adhered to the imperial name. The titular 
emperor of Delhi, Shah Alam, had taken refuge with him, and had named 
him his vizir. Shah Alam, in real truth, was an exile and a wanderer, his 
very capital, Delhi, being held against him by Mahratta invaders, and half 
laid in ruins by their fiu-y; but amidst every privation, in the eyes of the 
people he was stiH the great Mughal. 


BATTLE OF BAXAR (1764 A.D.) 


Thus combining, the three princes advanced at the head of an army well 
provided with artillery, and which numbered fifty thousand men. On the 
other side, the English with their utmost exertions could bring into the field 
no more than eight thousand sepoys and twelve hundred Europeans. Their 
conmiander, Major Adams, having died, his place was filled by Major, 
after- 
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wards Sir Hector, Munro. But such in tlioir ranks was the state of 
insubordination, nay, even mutiny, that the new chief found it necessary to 
make a most severe example of the ringleaders. He began by directing four 
and twenty native soldiers to be blown from the mouth of cannon. On this 
occasion, a touching incident occurred, \lien the orders were first given to 
tie. four of these men to the guns from which they were to be blown, four 
others of the soldiers steispod forward and demanded tlie priority of 
suffering as a right, they said, wliicli belonged to men wlio had always been 
first in the post of danger; and the claim thus preferred was allowed. 


A captain Williams who was an eye-witness of the scene observes, as 
quoted by Malcolm: « “I belonged on this occasion to a detachment of 
marines. They were hardened fellows, and some of them had been of the 
execution party that shot Admiral Byng; yet they could not refrain from 
tears at the fate and conduct of these gallant grenadier sepoys.” 


Having thus in some measure, as he hoped, awed the disaffected, Munro led 
his troops to Baxar, a position above Patna, more than one hundred miles 
higher up the Ganges. There, in October, 1764, he was attacked by the army 
of Oudh. The battle was fierce, but ended in a brilliant victory to the 
English; the enemy leaving one hundred and thirty pieces of cannon and 
four thousand dead upon the field. 


On the day after the battle. Shah Alam, having with some followers made 
his escape from the army of his own vizir, drew near to the English camp. 
So long as he had been dependent on the darbar of Oudh, the English had 
shown little willingness to acknowledge his authority, but no sooner did he 
join their ranks and appear a ready instrument in their hands, than he 
became to them at once the rightful sovereign of Hindustan. They 
concluded a treaty with him, he undertaking to yield them certain districts, 
and they to put him in posses.sion of Allahabad and the other states of the 
nawab of Oudh. 


The battle of Baxar, though so great a victory, did not decide the war. Major 
Munro faOed in two attempts to storm the hill-fort of Chunar on the Ganges 
— a fort in which all the treasures of Kasim were thought to be contained; 
and Sujah-ud-Daula obtained the aid of Holkar, a powerful Mahratta chief. 
Nevertheless he sent to sue for peace. But Munro refused all terms unless 
both Kasim and Sumroo were first given up to punishment. 


Sujah-ud-Daula refused to surrender the two exiles, but proposed an 
expedient altogether worthy an Asiatic prince, that he would give secret 
orders for the assassination of Sumroo, in the presence of any person whom 
the English general might send to witness the deed. That expedient being of 
course rejected, the war was resumed. A new tide of successes poured in 
upon the English. Early in 1765, they reduced the fortress of Chunar, 
scattered far and wide the force of the enemy, and entered in triumph the 
great city of Allahabad. 


Through all these last years of strife it is gratifying to observe not merely 
the valour but also the mercy and forbearance of the English owned, at least 
in private, by their enemies. The skill of Oriental scholars has laid open to 
us the records of a Mussulman historian, Gholam Hossein,’- of that period 
— ° the eye-witness, in some part, of the scenes which he describes: “It 
must be acknowledged,” says he, “to the honour of those strangers, that as 
their conduct in war and in battle is worthy of admiration, so, on the other 
hand, nothing is more modest and more becoming than their behaviour to 
an enemy. Wliether in the heat of action, or in the pride of success and 
victory, these people seem to act entirely according to the rules observed by 
our ancient chiefs and heroes.” But at the same time, and, no doubt, with 
ecAual truth, this 
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historian cannot forbear lamenting the grievous suffering and misrule 
endured by the helpless Bengals after the departure of Lord Clive. “Oh 
God!” thus in another passage citing the Koran, he concludes: “Oh God! 


come to the assistance of thy afflicted servants, and deliver them from the 
oppressions they bear!” 


DISCORDS AND INTRIGUES IN ENGLAND 


Meanwhile the transactions in India which followed the departure of Clive 
had produced no slight amount of discord and cabals in England. These 
were heightened by the want of any strong and well-framed authority in 
either country for Eastern affairs. In India, whether at Calcutta, at Madras, 
or at Bombay, the governor was entitled to no more than one voice in the 
council, with the advantage, should the numbers be found equal, of a 
second, or the casting vote. Moreover the three presidencies being as yet 
upon an equal footing and with no central seat of power, were constant 
rivals, each envious of the other’s successes, each believing that undue 
favour was accorded to the rest. In England, the whole body of twenty-four 
directors was renewed by annual election. On such occasions, and indeed 
on many others, the India House became the scene of the most violent 
debates, and the keenest party-struggles. There were parties formed on 
every subdivision of selfish interests; the party of Bombay, the party of 
Madras, the party of Bengal, the party of Sulivan, the party of Lord Clive. 
Greater than all these, perhaps, in point of numbers, was the party anxious 
only for the high rate and the punctual payment of their dividends. Nor 
were these cabals altogether unconnected with the greater parties in the 
state. Sulivan, the paramount director until the appearance of Clive, was 
supported by Lord Bute. Clive at that time was a follower of Pitt. Thus no 
one incentive to violence and rancour was wanting from these contests at 
the India House. 


At that time every share of 5001. conferred a vote, and the manufactory of 
fictitious votes was carried on to a gigantic scale. Clive, according to his 
own account, spent in this manner no less a sum than 100,000. It was not 
until 1765, that this evil practice was arrested by an act of parliament, 
which required that each proprietor, before he voted, should take an oath 
that the stock entered in his name was really and in truth his own, and had 
been so for the last twelve months. 


Sulivan looked mainly to commerce, and Clive mainly to empire. At last, an 
open breach ensued between them. In 1763, Clive made a desperately 


fought attempt to oust Sulivan, and Sulivan’s friends, from the direction. He 
failed; and the new directors revenged themselves by confiscating, contrary 
to law, the jagir, or domain which had been bestowed upon him by Mir 
Jafar. It became necessary for Clive to seek relief by a bill in the court of 
Chancery. 


Such was the petty warfare raging at the India House, when ship after ship 
from Bengal brought news of the growing disorganisation of the British 
power, of misrule and plunder by its servants, of renewed hostilities with 
the native princes. It began to be felt on all sides that the crisis called for 
Clive — that he alone could order the confusion and allay the storm. So 
strong was this feeling in his favour as to carry everything before it. At a 
meeting of the proprietors, held early in the spring of 1764, they proposed 
to the directors the immediate restitution of the disputed jagir, and the 
appointment of Lord Clive as both governor and commander-in-chief of 
Bengal. 


The directors found themselves, though most unwillmgly, compelled to 
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appoint Lord Clive to both the offices desired. It was now within a month of 
the annual elections. Not only the chairman, but also the deputy-chairman, 
was chosen from among Olive’s friends. The new board of directors, 
moreover, conferred upon him extraordinary powers. Aided by a committee 
of persons of his own naming, he was made, unlike the other governors, 
independent of his council. Clive embarked with the full purpose to use his 
powers most firmly — to curb and to crush at once the abuses which 
prevailed. 


CLIVE S LAST ADMINISTRATION 


In May, 1765, after a long protracted passage, Clive landed at Calcutta. 
There he found another, a recent and glaring instance of the abuses which 
he came to quell. Mir Jafar had lately died, and a question had arisen 
respecting his inheritance. One party at his court declared for his base-born 
son, and another for his legitimate but infant grandson. Both parties 
appealed to the council at Calcutta, but the council viewed it only as a 
matter of bargain and sale. They found it easier to make terms with the 
illegitimate pretender. He was proclaimed nawab of the province, while 
they received from him, and divided among themselves, the sum of 
140,000L Such a course was directly in the teeth of recent orders from 
home, binding the servants of the company for the future to accept no 
presents from the native princes. 


No time was lost by Lord Clive in assembling the council, showing them 
the full powers of his committee, and annoimcing his peremptory will. To 
Sujah-ud-Daula, who continued to bear the rank and title of vizir, he gave 
back the greater part of Oudh. He reserved only two districts of Korah and 
Allahabad as an imperial domain for Shah Alam, to whom it was also 
agreed that the company should make from their revenues an annual 
payment of twenty-six lacs of rupees. On the other hand, he obtained from 
the fallen emperor a deed, conferring on the English company the sole right 
of administration throughout the provinces of Bengal, Orissa, and Behar. In 
this transaction, as in almost every other in India during the same period, it 
is striking how wide was the interval between nominal authority and 
effective power. Here we find the heir of Aurangzeb treated with as though 
still supreme, as though able at his pleasure to bestow upon the Europeans, 
or to withhold from them, the exercise of sovereignty in three great 
provinces. Yst at this very time, so low had his fortmies fallen, as to leave 
him destitute of 3ven the common trappings or appurtenances of high state. 
During the solenm ceremony of the investiture, it was an English dining- 
table, covered over, that formed the imperial throne ! Such was the prince, 
of whom the English in India continued to call themselves the vassals, 
whose coin they struck at their mint, whose titles they bore upon their 
public seal. 


In this transaction there was no objection raised by the young nawab. With 
him, as with most Asiatic despots, the contingent future was but an empty 


CYRUS AND CAMBYSES 591 
[550-546 B.C. | 


Stripped of its romantic features, Herodotus’ narrative of the rise of Cyrus 
is in fundamental harmony with the new document which we possess on the 
subject, in the shajie of annals inscribed on a Babylonian tablet. According 
to Herodotus, Cyrus and the Persians revolted ; Harpagus the Mede, who 
was in league with him, was despatched against him. A part of the Median 
army fought, but another part went over to Cyrus or fled. In a second battle 
Astyages was defeated and taken prisoner. Now the tablet tells us among 
other things : ” and against Cyrus king of Anshan, ... went and ... 
Ishtuvegu, his army revolted against him and in hands took, to Cyrus they 
gave him.” Thereupon, it proceeds, Cyrus took Ecbatana and carried off 
rich booty to Anshan. This summary account of the Babylonian annalist by 
no means excludes the supposition that Cyrus had fought a previous battle 
against Astyages. Both accounts say that the treachery and faithlessness of 
the army procured Cyrus the victory. We might even harmonise the 
Babylonian document with Ctesias’ narrative that Cyrus was at first hard 
pressed and driven back as far as Pasargadee, if there were not other 
grounds, quite apart from its fabulous embellishments, which render this 
account improbable. 


The date of the overthrow of Astyages and the taking of Ecbatana is, 
according to the Babylonian tablet, the sixth year ; and, as it is in the 
highest degree probable that the years in this memorial are those of the 
Babylonian king Nabunaid [Nabonidus] we must place these events in the 
year 550. Hitherto it has been supposed, following Herodotus, that the reign 
of Cyrus (559-529) was to be reckoned from the fall of the Median empire, 
and that accordingly the latter event was to be placed in 559. But now we 
see that Cyrus numbered his years from the time when he asceiaded the 
throne in Persia. 1 Whether the revolt against Astyages began when he 
ascended the throne, we do not know. We may very well believe Herodotus 
(I, 330), that Cyrus treated Astyages well, down to his death. On this point 
Ctesias agrees with Herodotus. 


name; and his desire to obtain a fixed and regular income, no longer to be 
embezzled or diverted by his ministers, overbalanced every other 
consideration in his feeble mind. As Lord Clive writes to Mr. Verelst: “He 
received the proposal of having a sum of money for himself and his 
household at his will with infinite pleasure, and the only reflection he made 
upon leaving me was; ‘ Thank God! I shall now have as many dancing girls 
as I please!’ “ 


Clive now exacted from the civil servants of the company a written 
covenant, pledging them to accept no future presents from the native 
princes. Many murmured, some resigned, but no one dared to disobey. 
Another 
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measure which Clive considered most essential, and found most difficult, 
but which he succeeded in enforcing, was to debar the men in high places 
from private trade, granting them, as some compensation, a share in the alt 
monopoly. With respect to the military officers, Clive announced his 
intention to deprive them of the large dole or additional allowance, which, 
under the name of double batta, had been granted them by Mir Jafar after 
the battle of Plassey, but which, as Clive had always explained to them, 
could not, in all probability, be continued by the company. In fact, the court 
of directors had issued the most positive orders that the double batta should 
be discontinued. 


In abolishing their double batta Clive had to encounter not remonstrances 
merely, nor dissatisfaction, but even mutiny. Nearly two hundred officers, 
combining together, bound themselves by an oath of secrecy, and undertook 
to fling up their commissions on one and the same day. Thus, while 
indulgent to the younger and less experienced officers, and willing to 
receive their tokens of contrition, he ordered the ringleaders into arrest, and 
sent them down the Ganges for trial at Calcutta. He did not shrink even 
from the bold measm’e of cashiering his second in command. 


By such firmness was averted the shame of a successful mutiny — a shame 
which, in Clive’s own strong language, all the waters of the Ganges could 
never wash away. 


All this time the conduct of Clive was giving a lofty example of disregard 
to lucre. He did not spare his own personal resources, and was able some 
years afterwards to boast in the house of commons, that this his second 
Indian command had left him poorer than it found him. His enemies might 
indeed observe that the virtue of disinterestedness is not so hard to practise 
when a fortune of forty thousand pounds a year has been already gained. 
Yet the fact remains that when presents from one of the native princes laid 
the foundations of his wealth the practice of receiving them was both usual 
and allowed, and that when it ceased to be at least the latter he stood firm 
against all temptation. In vain did the rajah of Benares press upon him two 
diamonds of large size. In vain did the nawab vizir produce a rich casket of 
jewels and offer a large sum of money. ” Lord Clive,” thus wrote an officer 
by no means his friend from India, ” might then have added at least half a 
million to his fortime; and we may further note that the receipt of such gifts 
might have probably remained a secret since even their refusal was not 
known until after his decease.” 


On the whole it may be said that his second command was not less impor- 
ant for reform than his first had been for conquest. By this the foundations 
at least of good government were securely laid. And the results might have 
been far greater still could Clive have remained longer at his post. But the 
burning climate, combined with ceaseless anxiety and toil had grievously 
impaired his health. In December, 1766, we find him during several weeks 
disabled from all WTiting, and at the close of the ensuing month he found it 
necessary to embark for England. He left the government to a man of no 
more than average ability - Verelst; yet under hun there still continued the 
impulse given by a stronger hand. 


THE SUCCESSES OF HYDER ALI 


At this period the main point of interest changes from the presidency of 
Bengal to the presidency of Madras. There the English were becoming 
involved in another war. There they had now, for the first time, to encounter 
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the most skilful and daring of all the enemies against whom they ever 
fought in India — Hyder Ali. He was of humble origin, the grandchild of a 
wandering fakir or Mohammedan monk. Most versatile in his talents, Hyder 
was no less adventurous in his career; by turns a private man devoted to 
sports of the chase, a captain of freebooters, a partisan-chief, a rebel against 
the rajah of Mysore, and commander-in-chief of the Mysorean army. Of this 
last position he availed himself to dethrone and supplant his master. Indeed, 
during his whole course, we seldom find him either restrained by scruples 
or bound by promises. 


One single instance of the kind will suffice to paint his character. A 
Brahman, Ivhonde Row by name, at one time his close confederate, but 
afterwards 


his enemy, having taken the field against him, was reduced to the point of 
surrender. The rajah and the ladies of the palace sent a joint message to 
Hyder, pleading for their friend the Brahman, and inquiring what terms he 
might expect. “I will not only spare his life,” said Hyder, “but I will cherish 
him like a parro-quet.” Nevertheless, no sooner was the Brahman in his 
hands than he was treated with the utmost rigour, and imprisoned for the 
remainder of his life in an iron cage. When Hyder was thereupon gently 
reminded of his promise, he answered, that he had literally kept his word, 
referring in proof to the cage in which the captive was confined, and to the 
rice and milk allotted for his daily food! Pursuing his ambitious schemes, 
Hyder Ali became not merely the successor of the rajah, but the founder of 
the kingdom of Mysore. From his palace at Seringapatam, as from a centre, 
a new energy was infused through the whole of southern India. By various 
wars and by the dispossession of several smaller princes, he extendetl his 
frontiers to the northwanl, nearly to the river Kistna. His posts on the coast 
of Malabar, Mangalore especially, gave him the means of founding a 
marine; and he applied himself with assiduous skill to train and discipline 
his troops according to the European models. Tlie English at Madras were 


roused by his ambition, without as yet fully appreciating his genius. We find 
them at the beginning of 1767 engaged, with little care or forethought, in a 
confederacy against him with the nizem and the Mahrattas. 


Formidable as that confederacy might seem, it was speedily dissipated by 
the arts of Hyder. At the very outset, a well-timed subsidy bought off the 
Mahrattas. The nizam showed no better faith; he was only more tardy in his 
treason. He took the field in concert with a body of English commanded by 
Colonel Joseph Smith, but soon began to show symptoms of defection, and 
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at last drew off his troops to join the army of Hyder. A battle ensued near 
Trincomalee, in September, 1767. Colonel Smith had under him no more 
than fifteen hundred Europeans and nine thousand sepoys; while the forces 
combined on the other side were estimated, probably with much 
exaggeration, at seventy thousand men. Nevertheless, victory, as usual, 
declared for the English cause. 


On the other hand, the troops of Hyder Ali, both then and afterwards, 
displayed not merely the effects of a braver chief and of a better discipline, 
but also the energies of a robuster race. The people within the Ghats or hill- 
passes of southern India, though far below the mountain races of Afghan, 
are yet far superior to the Hindus of the plains. In these, the delicacy of 
Imibs and the softness of muscles must be reckoned among the foremost 
causes of their failure on a battle-field. In these, the utter want of strength in 
their bodily organisation is only, on home occasions and for some purposes 
redeemed by its suppleness. It has been computed, that two English sawyers 
can perform in one day the work of thirty-two Indians. Yet, as the same 
authority assures us, see the same men as tumblers, and there are none so 


extraordinary in the world. Or employ them as messengers, and they will go 
fifty miles a day for twenty or thirty days without intermission. 


The victory at Trincomalee produced as its speedy consequence a treaty of 
peace with the nizam. Hytler was left alone; but even thus proved fully a 
match for the English both of Madras and of Bombay. The latter had fitted 
out a naval armament which, in the course of the winter, reduced his seaport 
of Mangalore and destroyed his rising fleet. Against these new enemies 
Hyder, like some wild beast at bay, made a sudden bound. Leaving to the 
eastward a force sufficient to employ and delude Colonel Joseph Smith, he 
silently descended the western Ghats, and in May, 1768, at the very time 
when least expected, appeared before the gates of Mangalore. The English 
garrison taken by surprise, hastily re-embarked in boats, relinquishing all 
their artillery and stores, and leaving also more than two hundred sick and 
wounded to the mercy of their crafty foe. 


Returning to the eastward, Hyder Ali continued to wage the war against 
Colonel Smith; inferior on any field of battle, but prevailing in wiles and 
stratagems, in early intelligence, and in rapid marches, he could not be 
prevented from laying waste the southern plains of the Carnatic, as the 
territory of one of the staunchest allies of England, JIuhammed Ali, the 
nawab of Arcot. 


At length, in the spring of 1769, Hyder Ali became desirous of peace, and 
resolved to extort it on favourable terms. First, by a dexterous feint he drew 
off the British forces a hundred and forty miles to the southward of Madras. 
Then suddenly, at the head of five thousand horsemen, Hyder himself 
appeared at St. Thomas’ Mount, within ten miles of that city. The terrified 
members of the council were little inclinerl to dispute whatever might be 
asked by an enemy so near at hand. Happily his terms were not high. A 
treaty was signed, providing that a mutual restoration of conquests should 
take place, and that the contracting parties should agree to assist each other 
in all defensive wars. 


In the career of Hyder Ali, this was by no means the first, nor yet the last 
occasion, on which he showed himself sincerely desirous of alliance with 
the English. He did not conceal the fact that in order to maintain his power 
and secure himself he must lean either on them or on the Mahrattas. He 


would have preferred the first ; it was the vacillation and weakness of the 
council at Madras that drove him to the latter. Finding his overtures of 
friendship slighted he took his part, as always, decidedly and boldly. He 
became, even 
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in the midst of peace, a known and ardent enemy of the English race and 
name; ever watchful for any opening to assail them; ever ready to league 
himself against them with the Mahratta chiefs at Poona, or the French 
governors at Pondicherry. 


It was no common enemy whom the Madras traders thus neglected or 
defied. The vigorous administration of Hyder at his court of Seringapatam, 
has been closely viewed and well described by more than one European in 
his service. Like the other Indian princes, he was addicted to licentious 
pleasure. Unlike them, he was never enslaved by it. Many of his leisure 
hours were passed in the company of dancing girls. To intoxication likewise 
he was often prone; and one instance is recorded how in that state he was 
seen by his whole court to seize and most severely cane his grown-up son, 
Tipu. It may be added that on common occasions his toilet took up a 
considerable portion of his time. But no sooner did any peril threaten or any 
object of amI|Dition rise in view than all such habits of indulgence were 
promptly cast aside, and Hyder passed whole days and nights untired in his 
council-chambers, or on horseback with his cavalry. At all times he was 
most easy of access; freely receiving all those who desiretl to see him, 
except only the fakirs ; a significant token of the degree of esteem in which 
he held his grandfather’s profession. From all others he quickly drew 
whatever information he desired; and in dealing with them manifested the 
keenest insight of their various characters. So far had his education been 
neglected that he could neither read nor write. He made no later attempt at 
scholarship, but relied upon the powers of a most retentive memory, and 
upon a shrewdness hard to be deceived. He might be careless of his 
people’s welfare for their sake, but he anxiously sought it for his own; he 


knew that to make them prosperous would, beyond all other causes, make 
him powerful; and thus through the wide extent of the kingdom that he 
fountled, he never failed to guard them from all vague depredation or 
inferior tyranny. 


By such means did he who had first set forth as a freebooter, with one or 
two score of followers, leave behind him at his peaceful end a well- 
appointed army of a hundred thousand soldiers, and a treasure of three 
million sterling. Yet, prosperous as he seemed, Hyder was not happy. It is 
recorded of one of his attendants, that after watching for some time his 
short and uneasy slumbers he ventured at his waking to inquire of his 
dreams. ” Believe me, my friend,” said Hyder, “my dominion, envied 
though it may be, is in truth far less desirable than the state of the yogis (the 
religious mendicants) ; awake, they see no conspirators; asleep, they dream 
of no assassins!” 


EVIL DAYS FOR THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 


In this war with Hyder, the English had lost no great amount of reputation, 
and of territory they had lost none at all. But as regards their wealth and 
their resources, they had suffered severely. Supplies, both of men and of 
money had been required from Bengal to assist the government at Madras; 
and both had been freely given. In consequence of such a drain, there could 
not be made the usual investments in goods, nor yet the usual remittances to 
England. Thus at the very time when the proprietors of the East India 
Company had begun to wish each other joy on the great reforms effected by 
Lord Clive, and looked forward to a further increase of their half-yearly 
dividend, they were told to prepare for its reduction. A panic ensued. Within 
a few days, in the spring of 1769, India stock fell more than sixty per cent. 


At that period, indeed, as for some years before it, nothing could be more 
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unsteady than the wishes, or more precarious than the prospects, of the 
great company. Party-spirit continued to rage at their elections; the contests 
between the followers of Sulivan and the followers of Clive being renewed 
every year with varying success. Each party, when defeated, heaped the 
grossest imputations on the other, as on the lowest and basest of mankind; 
and in that respect the public were inclined to give an equal belief to both. 
In such a state of things the very existence of the company seemed to hang 
upon the breath of any great man in parliament. 


When, in July, 1766, Pitt became prime minister, with the title of Chatham, 
he entered office with the fixed determination to transfer the government of 
Great Britain’s eastern empire in the hands of the central authorities; but his 
purpose was baffled, not through any efforts of the East India Company, but 
through his own mysterious illness; and the men succeeding him in power, 
though unable to pursue his policy, were reduced merely to stave off the 
main question or to patch up temporary terms. But they, for their own part, 
were well satisfied, since the company undertook, meanwhile, to pay to the 
revenue 400,000. each year. As a further concession, arising from the 
financial embarrassments of 1769, it was agreed by the directors that 
commissioners of inquiry, under the name of supervisors, should be sent to 
India with full powers over the other servants of the company. Three 
gentlemen of old standing and long service — Vansittart, Scrafton, and 
Colonel Forde — were selected for this important trust. Accordingly they 
embarked on their mission towards the close of the same year. But after 
leaving the Cape of Good Hope the ship in which they sailed, the Aurora 
frigate, was never heard of again: it is supposed to have foundered at sea. 


THE GREAT FAMINE OF 1770 


It is not improbable that this system of makeshifts might have stUl 
continued, and the necessity of any more decisive measures been longer 
postponed. But in the ensuing year, 1770, a new and more grievous 
calamity overspread Bengal. The usual rains having failed, there was no 
water in the tanks, and the rivers shrank into shallows. The rice-fields 
continued parched and dry, and could not yield their expected produce, 
while the conflagration of several large granaries completed the work of 
misery. A terrible famine ensued; a famine such as Europe, during the last 


few ages, has never known even in its rudest districts, or behind 
beleaguered walls. Throughout the wide valley of the Ganges, the comitry 
places were deserted, and the cities, where alone there might be hope of 
food, became thronged with starving multitudes, from whom piteous cries 
were heard. 


The common misery united, for the first and only time, the men of the most 
opposite castes — from the Brahman of lofty lineage down to the humblest 
of the Niaidees. Even the zenana now gave forth its guarded inmates, who 
no longer veiled with jealous care, but prostrate and wailing on the ground, 
implored from the passersby, if not for themselves, at least for their little 
children, a handful — only a handful — of rice. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of human beings died daily in the streets, where the vultures 
swooped down and the dogs and jackals flocked in quest of their ghastly 


prey. 


In Calcutta alone there were daily employed one himdred men, on the 
company’s account, to pile the dead bodies upon sledges and cars, and 
throw them into the Ganges. The broad river was itself so far tainted that its 
fish ceased to be wholesome food. Hogs, ducks and geese, which had 
likewise 
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taken part in devouring the carcases, could no longer themselves be safely 
eaten; and thus, as the famine grew greater, the means of subsistence, even 
to the Europeans, grew less. It was computed, not in any rhetorical flight, 
not amidst the horror of the sufferings described, but in a grave despatch 
written two years afterwards, though even then perhaps with some 
exaggeration, that through Bengal this dreadful famine had destroyed in 
many places one-half, and, on the whole, above one-third, of the 
inhabitants. 


These evil tidings from India did not come alone. Conjoined with them 
were rumoui’s and charges that the distress had been greatly aggravated by 
the conduct of the company’s servants; that at the very outset of the famine 
they had engrossed all the rice of the country, and that afterwards they 
slowly doled it out at tenfold the price they had paid. If in truth there were 
any such cases, there can have l^een but few. They were in direct 
contravention of the director’s orders, and of Lord Clive’s rules. 


Such charges, however, could not fail to make some impression on both the 
ministry and parliament of England. Even allowing them to be unfounded, 
there was yet an ample growth of abuses, rank and stubborn, to hew down 
in the company’s affairs. It was felt on all sides that there was more need 
than ever of investigation — more need and now more leisure also. The 
government of Lord North hail liy this time attained some degree of 
stability, and the nation some degree of repose. 


PARLIAMENT INVESTIGATES THE COMPANY; THE REGULATING 
ACT (1772 A.D.) 


Accordingly, in April, 1772, and on the motion of General Burgoyne, there 
was appointed, by means of ballot, a committee of inquiry, bearing the title 
of “select,” though consisting of no less than thirty-one members. Within 
six weeks that committee prepared and presented two reports; but the 
approaching close of the session precluded any further step at that time. 


In the spring of 1773 Lord North proposed and carried tlirough against aU 
gainsayers liis own measure of reform. This, after it had passed, was 
commonly calletl the Regulating Act. In the first place, he granted to the 
company a loan of 1,. 500,000/. for four years, and relieved them from the 
annual payment to the state of 400,000Z. On the other hand, the company 
was restrained from making any greater dividend than 6 per cent, until the 
loan should be repaid, or any greater dividend than 8 per cent, imtil the 
public should have some participation in the profits. It was then enacted, 
that instead of annual elections of the whole number of directors at the India 
House, six should go out of office each year, and none keep their seats 
longer than four years. At the same time, the qualification for a vote in each 


After the taking of Ecbatana, which made Cyrus the Great King, he must 
have had enough to do to subdue the lands which had belonged to the 
Median empire. Little reliance can be placed on Ctesias’ account of these 
struggles. Herodotus (I, 153) states that the Bactrians, who according to 
Ctesias were soon subdued, were, like the Sacse, not subjugated until after 
the conquest of Babylon. 


The next war was against the powerful and wealthy king Crcesus of Lydia, 
who ruled over nearly the whole western half of Asia Minor. It was a 
continuation of the war between the Medes and Lydians which had been 
broken off in 585. Here again the story in Herodotus is embellished with 
many marvellous incidents, and is employed to exemplify moral doctrines. 
If Croesus really began the war, he assuredly did so not frivolously but 
deliberately, in order to anticipate the inevitable attack. A fierce struggle 
seems to have taken place in Cappadocia (Herod., 1, 76, and especially 
Polysenus, VII, 8, 1 et seq.’), which already belonged to Cyrus. Croesus 
retreated to prepare for another campaign, but Cyrus followed hard after 
him, routed him when he offered battle, and captured his capital Sardis after 
a short siege. Not only Herodotus, but also apparently his contemporary 
Xanthus the Lydian, quite independently of Herodotus, told how Cyrus 
would have burned Croesus alive. However, Crcesus was pardoned, after 
all, perhaps because some external circumstance interposed (because a 
sudden 


[1 Or rather, as the latest authorities hold, of Elam.] 
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shower prevented the fire from burning ?), or because the conqueror 
changed his mind before it was too late. The pious and believing saw in the 
event a direct intervention of Apollo on behalf of the man who had 
honoured the Delphic shrine so highly. 


proprietor was raised from 500/. to 1000/., with more votes in proportion, 
up to four, to each proprietor of a larger sum. 


In India, the act provided tliat the mayor’s court of Calcutta should be 
restricted in its jurisdiction to petty cases of trade, and that in its place 
should be constituted a supreme court, to consist of a chief justice, and three 
puisne judges, appointed by the crown. The governor of Bengal was 
henceforth to have authority over the other presidencies, as governor- 
general of India, but was himself to be controlled by his council. In that 
councO, as previously, he was entitled only to a single or, in case of 
equality, a casting vote. It was proposed that these nominations should be 
made by parliament, and continue for five years; after which they should 
revert to the dh-ectors, but subject to the approbation of the crown. In the 
progress 
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therefore of the bill through the commons, the members of the new council 
were expressly named, so as to become a part of the enactment. 


Warren Hastings, who a year before had assumed the administration of 
Bengal, was appointed the first governor-general. Another of the new 
council, Richard Barwell, was already at his post; the new members to be 
sent from England were General Clavering, the Hon. Colonel Monson, and 
Philip Francis. 


Another clause of Lord North’s bill remitted the drawback on the East India 
Company’s teas — a step little regarded at its outset, but momentous in its 
consequences. The directors at the time were but little gratified with this 
boon or any other when compared with the curtailment of their previous 
powers. They declared in a petition to the house that they would rather 
forego the loan which they had solicited than endure the conditions which 
the minister imposed. But their late misgovernment had been such as to 


render, in parliament at least, their adlierents few and their lamentations 
disregarded. 


CENSURE AND SUICIDE OF CLIVE 


In the course of these proceedings, both before the committees and within 
the house, many a shaft was let fly at Lord Clive. Besides the public wrongs 
of which he stood accused there was also, it may be feared, a feeling of 
personal envy at work against him. His vast wealth became a more striking 
mark for calmnny when contrasted with the financial embarrassments of the 
directors in whose service he had gained It. And his profusion, as ever 
happens, offended far more persons than it pleased. 


Under such circumstances the select committee, over which Burgoyne 
presided, made Clive their more especial object of attack. They drew forth 
into the light of day several transactions certainly not well formed to bear it, 
as tlie forgery of Admiral Watson’s signature, and the fraud practised on 
Omichund. But at the same time they could not shut out the lustre of the 
great deeds he had performed. Clive himself was unsparingly questionetl, 
and treated with slight regard. As he complains in one of his speeches: “I, 
their humble servant, the baron of Plassey, have been examined by the 
Select Committee more like a sheep-stealer than a memlier of this house!” 
And he adds, with perfect truth: “I am sure. Sir, if I had any sore places 
about me they would have been found : they have probed me to the bottom ; 
no lenient plasters have been applied to heal ; no. Sir, they were all of the 
blister kind, prepared with Spanish flies, and other provocatives!” 


On this and some other occasions Clive spoke in his own defence in a frank 
and fearless spirit with great energy of language, and it would seem with 
great effect upon the house. It was m May, 1773, that tlie charges against 
him, till then vague and undefined, were brought forward as a vote of 
censure by Burgoyne. In the result, the first resolutions of Burgoyne, 
alleging certain matters of fact that could scarcely be denied, were carried. 
But the next, which charged Lord Clive by name with having abused his 
powers, and set an evil example to the servants of the public, did not pass. 
At length, as the dawn was slowly breaking on the last of these long and 
stormy, and in many parts confused, debates, the house agreed almost 
unanimously to some words which Wedderburn moved: “That Robert Lord 


Clive did at the same time render great and meritorious services to his 
country.” 


Such a vote might perhaps be deemed almost a verdict of acquittal. 
Certainly, at least, it showed a wise reluctance to condemn. It closed the 
whole 
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case, and Clive had no further parliamentary attack to fear. But the previous 
taunts and injuries appear to have sunk deep into his haughty mind. Nor 
was a life of ease, however splendid, congenial to his active temper. In his 
sumptuous halls of Claremont, or beneath the stately cedars of his park, he 
was far less really happy than amidst his former toils and cares, on the 
tented plains of the Carnatic or in the council-chambers of Bengal. 
Moreover, through the climate of the tropics, his health was most 
grievously impaired. He liad to undergo sharp and oft-recurring spasms of 
pain, for which opium only coukl affortl him its treacherous and transitory 
aid. At length, on November 22nd, 1774, at his house in Berkeley Square, 
this great man, for such he surely was, fell by his own hand. He was not yet 
fifty years of age; and the contest in North America was just then beginning 
to hold forth to him a new career of active exertion — a new chaplet of 
honourable fame. 


To the last, however, he appears to have retained his serene demeanour, and 
the stern dominion of his will. It so chanced, that a young lady, an attached 
friend of his family, was then upon a visit at his house in Berkeley Square, 
and sat, writing a letter, in one of its apartments. Seeing Lord Clive walk 
through, she called to him to come and mend her pen. Lord Clive obeyed 
her summons, and taking out his penknife fulfilled her request; after which, 
passing on to another chamber, he turned the same knife against himself.” 


LORD MACAULAY’s ESTIMATE OF CLIVE 


In the awful close of so much prosperity and glory the vulgar saw only a 
confirmation of all their prejudices; and some men of real piety and genius 
so far forgot the maxims both of religion and of philosophy as confidently 
to ascribe the mournful event to the just vengeance of God, and to the 
horrors of an evil conscience. It is with very different feelings that we 
contemplate the spectacle of a great mind ruined by the weariness of satiety, 
by the pangs of wounded honour, by fatal diseases, and more fatal remedies. 


Clive committed great faults; but his faults, when weighed against his 
merits, and viewed in connection with his temptations, do not appear to us 
to deprive him of his right to an honourable place in the estimation of 
posterity. From his first visit to India dates the renown of the English arms 
in the east. Till he appeared his countrymen were despised as mere pedlars, 
while the French were revered as a people formed for victory and 
command. His courage and capacity dissolved the charm. With the defence 
of Arcot commences the long series of oriental triumphs which closes with 
the fall of Ghazni. Nor must we forget that he was only twentyfive years old 
when he proved himself ripe for military command. This is a rare if not a 
singular distinction. 


From Clive’s second visit to India dates the political ascendancy of the 
English in that country. His dexterity and resolution realised, in the course 
of a few months, more than all the gorgeous visions which had floated 
before the imagination of Dupleix. Such an extent of cultivatetl territory, 
such an amount of revenue, such a multitude of subjects, was never added 
to the dominion of Rome by the most successful proconsul. Nor were such 
wealthy spoils ever borne under arches of triumph, tlown the Sacred Way, 
and through the crowded Forum, to the threshold of Tarpeian Jove. The 
fame of those who subdued Antiochus and Tigranes grows dim when 
compared with the splendour of the exploits which the young English 
adventurer achieved at the head of an army not equal in nmiibers to one- 
half of a Roman legion. 
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From Olive’s third visit to India dates the purity of the administration of our 
eastern empire. When he landed in Calcutta in 1765, Bengal was regarded 
as a place to which Englislmien were sent only to get rich, by any means, in 
the shortest possible time. He first made dauntless and unsparing war on 
that gigantic system of oppression, extortion, and corruption. In that war he 
maiifully put to hazard his ease, his fame, and his splendid fortune. The 
same sense of justice which forbids us to conceal or extenuate the faults of 
his earlier days compels us to admit that those faults were nobly repaired. If 
the reproach of the company and of its servants has been taken away; if in 
India the yoke of foreign masters, elsewhere the heaviest of all yokes, has 
been found lighter than that of any native dynasty; if to that gang of public 
robbers, which formerly spread terror through the whole plain of Bengal 
has succeeded a body of functionaries not more highly distinguished by 
ability and diligence than by integrity, disinterestedness, and public spirit; if 
we have seen such men as Munro, Elphinstone, and Metcalfe, after leading 
victorious armies, after making and deposing kings, return, proud of their 
honourable poverty, from a land which once held out to every greedy factor 
the hope of boundless wealth, the praise is in no small measure due to 
Clive. His name stands high on the roll of conquerors. But it is found in a 
better list, in the list of those who have done and suffered much for the 
happiness of mankind. To the warrior, history will assign a place in the 
same rank with Lucullus and Trajan. Nor will she deny to the reformer a 
share of that veneration with which France cherishes the memory of Turgot, 
and with which the latest generations of Hindus will contemplate the statue 
of Lord William Bentinck. ‘i 
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CHAPTER III 


WARREN HASTINGS, CORNWALLIS, AND THE WELLELSEYS 
[1772-1806 A.D.] 


Warren Hastings, the first governor-general of India, was born in 1732. He 
was sprung from a branch, or rather, as they alleged, the main stem, of the 
great old house of Hastings, from which in another line the earls of 
Huntingdon descend. But at the time of Warren’s birth his branch was fast 
decaying; and Daylesford, its ancient seat in Worcestershire, was already 
sold. It was only through the kindness of a kinsman that he obtained his 
education at Westminister school; and when that relative died, he was 
shipped off at seventeen as a writer to Bengal. He was noticed by Lord 
Clive as a man of promise. Under Mr. Vansittart? he had much more 
opportunity to shine. Thus, through the various gradations of the civil 
service at that time, he sped with credit and success. Having married, but 
become a widower, he returned to England in 1765. But four years 
afterwards he was again sent forth as second in the council of Madras; and 
early in 1772 he proceeded to a far higher, and, as it proved, more lasting 
post, as first in the council of Bengal. 


Spare in form and shrunk in features, with a mild voice and with gentle 
manners, Warren Hastings might seem to a casual observer as wanting in 
manly firmness. It is remarkable that, on his appointment as governor of 
Bengal, Lord Clive deemed it right to warn him against this, as he 
imagined, the weak point of his character. Never was an error more 
complete. 


It may be said of Hastings, that tenacity of purpose was not merely the 
principal feature of his character, but the key and mainspring of the rest. It 
made him, on the one hand, consistent and courageous. On the other hand, 
it gave him a certain hardness and insensibility of heart; it made him, 


[‘ The period of Vansittarfs government has been truly described as the 
most revolting page in our Indian history,” 
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on several great occasions in his long career, callous to the sufferings which 
his policy inflicted, and careless of the means by which his policy might be 
pursued. He was firm, it may be added, in all his friendships and 
attachments, but few men have ever been more rancorous and unforgiving. 


It was one among the merits of Hastings, that he had made himself 
thoroughly acquainted, not only with the literature, but also with the temper 
and feelings of the nations which he came to rule. Their languages he spoke 
with ease and fluency; their prejudices, whether of religion or of race, he 
was ever, unless impelled by some state necessity, studious not to wound. 
By such means he was at all times, whether in his triumphs or in his hours 
of danger and distress, a favourite with the native tribes of Hindustan — a 
favourite, moreover, at a period when in most cases they had little or no 
sympathy for the island-strangers. 


When in the year 1772 Hastings first assumed the administration of Bengal, 
he found the whole country weighed down by the effects of the recent 
famine and depopulation. The greatest , , praise perhaps of his able ‘ ” 
is the simple fact that scarce any trace of these effects appears in the 
succeeding years. He enforced a new system in the land revenue founded on 
leases for five years; a system indeed far from faultless, yet the best, 
probably, which at that period could be framed. Under that system nearly 
the same amount of income was collected from the far diminished numbers 
with less, it would seem, of pressure than before. For the accumulating debt 
and financial embarrassment of the company more than the common 
resources seemed to be required. These Hastings strove hard to supply, not 
always, as will presently be shown, by the most creditable means. At the 
same time, to the great and manifest advantage of the natives, he put an end 


rule 


to the oppressive tax or duty levied upon marriages. As one of the results of 
his system of revenue-collection, he established, with signal good effect, 
district courts for the administration of justice, and district oflRcers to 
maintain the public peace. Within a few months the provinces were in a 
great measure cleared of the dacoits or gangs of thieves, and other prowling 
marauders. These and such like measures of reform, or of public policy, 
were carried through by Hastings amidst numerous objections in his council 
and incessant calls upon his time. 


Warren Hastings 


(1732-1816) 
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Among the earliest acts of Hastings in Bengal was one for which, right or 
wrong, he was in no degree responsible. It arose from the peremptory and 
positive commands of the directors at home to arrest and try Muhammed 
Reza Khan, who had now for seven years held his great office at 
Murshidabad, as naib diwan, or chief minister of the finances. The reports 
against him of embezzlement and fraud in his high functions appear to have 
arisen mainly through the intrigues of Nandkumar or Nuncomar his 
disappointed rival. Muhammed Reza Khan was seized in his bed at 
midnight by a battalion of sepoys. The same measure was extended to his 
confederate, Shitab Roy, at that time governor of Behar; a chief who, in the 
recent wars, had fought with signal bravery upon the English side. 


The two prisoners were carried to Calcutta, where after many months of 
postponement and delay they were brought to trial before a committee over 
which Hastings himself presided. Nandkumar, with a vengeful rancour, 


such as no time could soften, no calamities subdue, appeared as the accuser 
of his ancient rival. But no guilt could be proved to call for any further 
punishment, nor even to justify the harshness already shown. Both 
prisoners, therefore, were acquitted and set free; Shitab Roy, moreover, 
being sent back to hold office in Behar, clothed in a robe of state and 
mounted on a richly caparisoned elephant, as marks of honour and respect. 


Nandkumar throve as little in his hopes of ambition as in his projects of 
revenge. Hastings had meanwhile been effecting a complete change in the 
former system. It was not merely that he arrested the mmister; he abolished 
the office. He put an end to the scheme of double government at 
Murshidabad and at Calcutta, transferring to the latter citj’ and to the 
servants of the company the entire machinery of state affairs. An empty 
pageant only was left at the former capital, still decked with the name and 
honours of nawab. That nawab, the heir of Mir Jafar, was now an infant. On 
that plea, Hastings took occasion to reduce the yearly allowance granted by 
the company from 320,000/. to half that sum. To alleviate in some degree 
the disappointment that was gnawing at the heart of Nandkumar, his son 
Rajah Goordas, was appointed treasurer of the young prince’s household. 
The guardianship of the young prince himself was bestowed, not on his own 
mother, but on another lady of his father’s harem — the Munny Begum, by 
title and name. 


External affairs also claimed the early care of Hastings. Shah Alam the 
emperor, in name at least, of Hindustan, had more than once endeavoured, 
but in vain, to prevail upon the English to assist him in expelling the 
Mahrattas. Finding that alone he could not attack these invaders of his 
patrimony with the smallest prospect of success, he took the opposite part, 
and threw himself into their arms. He was received at first with every token 
of respect and homage, and led back in triumph to his ancestral seat of 
Delhi. Soon, however, a quarrel ensued between them, when he found 
himself no more than a prisoner and a puppet in the hands of his new allies. 
They compelled him to sign an edict, transferring to them the districts of 
Allabahad and Korah, which had been bestowed upon him by Lord Clive. 
But here Hastings interposed. He determined not merely on resuming the 
districts of Allabahad and Korah, but on discontinuing all further yearly 


payments to Shah Alam. Breach of faith on this account became, at a later 
period, one of the charges brought against him. 


The districts of Korah and Allabahad were promptly occupied by English 
troops. But it was computed that the expenses of maintaining them at so 
great a distance would exceed the utmost revenue they could bring. It was 
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therefore the wish of Hastings to yield them for a stipulated sum to the 
adjacent state of Oudh. He repaired to the city of Benares to confer in 
person with the nawab vizir. There, in September 1773, a treaty was agreed 
upon between them; the nawab vizir undertaking to pay for the two districts 
the sum of fifty lacs of rupees. 


ENGLISH TROOPS LENT FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
ROHILLAS 


But — alas for the fair fame not only of Hastings, but of England! — 
another and a weightier question was then decided at Benares. The Rohillas, 
a tribe of Afghan blood, had earlier in that century, and as allies of the 
Mughal, descended into the plains of Hindustan. They had obtained for 
their reward that fertile country which lies between the Ganges and the 
mountains on the western boundary of Oudh. That country bore from them 
the name of Rohilkhand. It had been earned by their services, and it was 
flourishing under their dominion. Of late there had sprung up a difference 
between them and their neighbours of Oudh, with respect to some 
pecuniary stipulations which the Rohillas contracted and were backward to 
discharge. On that ground, Sujah-ud-Daula had a plea for war against them. 


He applied to the English governor for the aid of English bayonets; and this 
request came before Hastings at a time when the Bengal treasury was 
weighed down with heavy debts, and when nevertheless the letters from the 
court of directors were calling on him in the most earnest terms for large 


The date of Cra>sus’ fall is not quite certain. It may have been 547 or 546. 
Wlien Cyrus had marched away, the Lydian Pactyas, whom Cyrus liad 
appointed guardian of the treasures, raised a revolt, but it was speedily put 
down by the king’s generals. From that time forwards tlie Lydians never 
made the slightest attempt to shake off the Persian rule. 


But now began that struggle of the Persians with the Greeks which has had 
so much importance for the history of the world. The Lydian kings had 
subdued a number of Greek cities in Asia Minor ; but even these latter 
shrank from submitting to the still barbarous Persians, whose rule was far 
more oppressive, inasmuch as they ruthlessly required military service. But 
Harpagus, and other Persian leaders, quickly took one Greek town after the 
other ; some, like Priene, were razed to the ground. Some of the lonians, 
such as the Teians, and most of the Phocieans, avoided slavery by 
emigrating. Miletus alone, the most flourishing of all these cities, had early 
come to an understanding with C3’rus, and the latter pledged himself to lay 
no heavier burden on it than Croesus had before him. In most of the cities 
the Persians seem to have set up tyrants, who gave them a better guarantee 
of obedience than democratic or aristocratic governments. In other respects 
they left the Greeks alone, just as they left their other subjects alone, not 
meddling with their internal affairs so long as they paid the necessary 
contributions, and supplied men and ships for their wars. Most of the other 
peoples in the west of Asia Minor submitted without much resistance, 
except the freedom-loving Lycians. Driven into Xanthus, the capital, they 
perished in a body rather than sm-render. Some Carian cities also defended 
themselves stoutly. This may have given a Persian here and there an 
inkling, even then, that the little peoples on the western sea were, after all, 
harder to manage than the nations of slaves in the interior of Asia. Sardis 
became and remained the mainstay of the Persian rule in western Asia 
Minor. The governorship was one of the most influential posts in the 
empire, and the governor seems to have exercised a certain supremacy Over 
some neighbouring governorships. 


Though Cyrus had made, and continued to make, conquests in the interior 
of Asia, he was still without the true capital of Asia, Babylon, the seat of 
primeval civilisation, together with the rich country in which it lay, and the 
wide districts of Mesopotamia, Syria, and the border-lands over which it 


remittances. The Indian prince wanted soldiers, and the English chief 
wanted money, and on this foundation was the bargain struck between 
them. In April, 1774, an English brigade under Colonel Champion invaded 
the Rohilla districts; and in a hard-fought battle gained a decisive victory 
over the Rohilla troops. Exactly half a century afterwards an English 
bishop, on his first visitation progress, found the whole scene still fresh in 
the traditions of the country. 


Throughout this conflict, nothing could be more dastardly than the 
demeanour of the troops of Oudh. They had slunk to the rear of the armies; 
they had kept aloof from the fight; and it was only after the battle was 
decided that they came forward to plunder the camp and despoil the dead 
and dying. Many an indignant murmur was heard from the British ranks: ” 
We have the honour of the day, and these banditti are to have the profit! ” 
Nor was this all. The vizir and his soldiery next applied themselves to 
wreak their fury on the vanquished, and to lay waste with sword and fire the 
rich plains of Rohilkhand. No terms whatever had been made by Hastings 
for the more humane and merciful conduct of the war; and Colonel 
Champion, in his private letters to the governor, might well avow his fear 
that, although his countrymen stood free from all participation in these cruel 
deeds, the mere fact of their having been silent spectators of them would 
tend, in the minds of the whole Indian people, to the dishonour of the 
English name. 


The case of Hastings as to the Rohillas — a case at the best a bad one — 
was farther injured by the indiscretion of his friends. Some of them 
afterwards pleaded for him in the house of commons, that the Rohillas were 
not among the native possessors of the soil in India, but only an invading 
tribe of foreign lineage and of recent conquest. With just indignation, Mr. 
Wilberforce exclaimed, ” Wliy, what are we but the Rohillas of Bengal ? ” 
But Hastings himself took better ground. Besides the pecuniary advantages, 
on which no question could exist, he had political arguments to urge in 
vindication of his treaty. It was of paramount importance to the British to 
form 
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a close alliance with Oudh; and, on forming an alliance with that state, they 
had a full right to espouse its quarrels. But Lord North, the prime minister 
at the time of the transaction, said in the house of commons — “as soon as I 
was apprised of the facts of the Rohilla war, I thought the conduct of Mr. 
Hastings highly censurable; and I sent to the court of directors, urging them 
to combine with me for his recall. 


HASTINGS UNDER CHARGES ; NANDKUMAR PUT OUT OF THE 
WAY 


It was at the close of the Rohilla war, in Ooctober, 1774, that there anchored 
in the Ganges the ship which brought from England the expected members 
of the council and the judges of the supreme court. Of the three new 
councillors, Francis was by far the youngest; but his more shining and 
ardent spirit gave him a great ascendancy over Clavering’s and Monson’s. 
He came — there is little risk in affirming — determined to find fault; 
ready, whatever might befall, to cavil and oppose. 


Of the five who met in council, the old servants of the company, Hastings 
and Barwell, stood together; on the other side were arrayed, as though in 
military order, the general, the colonel, and the late war-office clerk. Thus 
they formed a majority upon every question that arose; thus, from the very 
first they wrested the whole power of the government and all substantial 
patronage from the hands of Hastings. They ordered the English brigade to 
march back from Rohilkhand, whatever might be then the condition of that 
province. They recalled, with every token of disgrace, Mr. Middleton, the 
confidential friend of Hastings, and by him appointed the resident in Oudh. 
They insisted that even the most private of Mr. Middleton’s letters should 
be laid before them. 


Confident in their absolute majority the three new councillors pursued their 
course of rashness, or, as Hastings terms it, frenzy. On the decease of Sujah- 
ud-Daula, and the succession of his son, Asa-ud-Daula, as nawab vizir they 
passed a preposterous vote that the treaties which had been signed with the 
former should be considered as personal and as having ended with his fife. 
They unsettled for a time the whole administration, both financial and 


judicial, of Bengal. Still more mischievous was their meddling in the case 
of Bombay, then first under the recent act reduced to a subordinate 
presidency. They rebuked its council, and they reversed its poHcy; and, in 
utter ignorance of its affairs, took new measures for entangling it in the 
differences of the several Mahratta chiefs. Meanwhile their power seemed 
so unquestionable, and their hostility to Hastings so clear, that many of his 
personal enemies began to brood over projects of revenge as certain of 
attainment. Two Englishmen of the name of Fowke came forward to charge 
him with corruption. The rani, or princess, of Bardwan, with her adopted 
son, sent in a similar complaint. But foremost of all in rancour as in rank 
was Nandkumar. He put into the hands of Francis a paper containing several 
heavy accusations against Hastings; above all, that he had taken a bribe for 
dismissing without punishment Muhammed Reza Ivhan; and this paper was 
produced by Francis at the council-board. 


Long and fierce were the discussions that ensued. The governor-general did 
not shrink from the investigation of his conduct, but he insisted, and surely 
with perfect right, that the members of the council should form themselves 
into a committee for that purpose, and after receiving whatever evidence 
they pleased, transmit it for adjudication either to the supreme court of 
justice at Calcutta, or to the directors at home. On the other hand the 
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majority maintained, that even while sitting as a council they might proceed 
to the trial of their chief. The governor-general rose, declared the meeting 
dissolved, and left the room with Barwell in his train. The remaining 
members voted that the meeting was not dissolved, named Clavering as 
chairman, and called in Nandkumar. 


In this state of the transactions, Hastings thought himself entitled to allege 
that Nandkumar, Mr. Fowke, and some others were guilty of a conspiracy 
against him. On this ground he began legal proceedings against them in the 
supreme court. The judges after a long examination of the case directed 


Nandkumar and Fowke to give bail, and bound over the governor-general to 
prosecute them. 


Of a sudden, however, and only a few weeks afterwards, a more serious 
blow was aimed at Nandkumar by another hand. He was arrested at the suit 
of a native merchant named Mohun Persaud, and, like any other man 
accused of felony, was thrown into the common gaol. The charge against 
him was that he had forged a bond five years before. On that charge, the 
supreme court not then existing, he had been brought to trial before the 
mayor’s court of Calcutta, but was released through the authority which at 
that time Hastings exerted in his favour. The suit had, therefore, been 
suspended, but not concluded. It was now revived before a higher and more 
independent tribunal, established expressly with a view to such cases; and it 
was revived at the very earliest lawful time after the necessary documents 
had been transferred to the new court. So opportune was this prosecution 
for the interests of the governor-general, and so suspicious the coincidence 
of time, that Hastings has ever since been suspected and arraigned as the 
real mover in the business.’ Yet, besides the presumption on his side to be 
drawn from the regular conduct of the suit, there is surely some weight in a 
fact which many writers have passed over — that in the proceedings before 
the supreme court, Hastings solemnly deposed, upon his oath, that he had 
never directly or indirectly countenanced or forwarded the prosecution for 
forgery against Nandkumar. 


The new members of the council showed the utmost resentment at the 
prosecution, but found themselves wholly powerless to stem it. Their fierce 
representations to the judges proved in vain. They could only send com- 
plimentary messages to Nandkumar in his prison, and grant additional 
favours to his son. The trial came on, in due time, before a jury composed 
of Englishmen, when the charge of forgery was established to their entire 
satisfaction, and a verdict of guilty was returned. One of the judges, Sir 
Robert Chambers, the friend of Dr. Johnson, had proposed to try the 
prisoner on an earlier and a milder statute, inflicting no capital penalty; but 
Chambers is stated to have been convinced by, and most certainly 
acquiesced in, the arguments against it. The sentence of death on 
Nandkumar was pronounced by Sir Elijah Impey as the chief, and 
apparently with the full concurrence of his colleagues. On the 5th of 


August, 1775, the rajah Nandkumar, at that time seventy years of age and 
the head of the Brahmans of Bengal, was led forth to the gallows, and 
hanged; while Clavering and his two friends, with impotent rage, shut 
themselves up within their houses, and while an immense concourse of 
Hindus looked on in wonder and affright. 


For his share in these proceedings the chief justice has been arraigned even 
more severely than the governor-general. It was Hastings — thus cries 
Burke in his ardent and sometimes overflowing zeal — it was Hastings who 


[‘ That Hastings set this prosecution in motion, no reasonable person can 
doubt ; and it is equally clear that Chief Justice Impey is free from all 
personal blame. — J. S. Cotton.” ] 
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murdered Nandkumar by the hand of Sir Elijah Impey! The personal 
friendship which had subsisted between them since their schoolboy days 
was urged as strong presumption of a guilty compact. For this argument, as 
levelled at one of the judges, it became convenient to overlook entirely the 
existence of the other three. Thus Impey, who had but acted jointly, was 
arraigned alone. At length the surmises and suspicions against him assumed 
a more definite form. At the close of 1787 a member of the house of 
commons. Sir Gilbert Elliot, moved for his impeachment mainly on this 
ground. Then Sir Elijah was permitted to appear at the bar, and to speak in 
his own defence. He showed, to the perfect satisfaction of by far the greater 
part of those who heard him, that his behaviour through the trial had been 
wholly free from blame. 


The execution of Nandkumar, although it may not have been connected 
with any step of Hastings, was certainly auspicious to his interests. The 
Hindus could make no nice distinctions, such as the case required, between 
political and judicial authority. They looked only to the one broad fact that 
one of their chief men had stood forth to accuse the governor-general, and 


that within a few weeks of his accusation that chief man had died upon the 
gallows. From that moment all the other natives shrank from any further 
charges against Hastings. From that moment, in their eyes, he recovered a 
large portion of his power. But it should be added, in justice to his memory, 
that throughout his long administration he attracted, in a high degree, their 
love as well as fear. The English in India also were nearly all upon his side. 
Hastings, they saw, was familiar with their wants and wishes, and 
profoundly versed in their affairs. On the other hand they had slight 
confidence in either Clavering or Monson; and they had quickly taken fire 
against the war-office clerk [Francis], who, in all respects, ignorant of India, 
was yet seeking to impose upon it, with peremptory violence, every crotchet 
of his brain. He had not been many weeks at Calcutta ere he obtained the 
common surname of “King Francis,” or “Francis the First.” 


The news of the divisions in the council at Calcutta appears to have greatly 
perplexed the directors at home. For some time they endeavoured, but with 
little good effect, to hold a middle course. Lord North himself, however, 
was deeply impressed with the iniquity of the Rohilla war. He regretted, 
that under the Regulating Act there was no power during the first five years 
to recall the governor-general without an address to that effect from the 
company to the crown. At a meeting of the court of proprietors the motion 
for Hastings’ recall was negatived by a majority of upwards of one hundred. 


But the vague threats wrought too far upon Hastings’ agent in London, 
Colonel Maclean. He believed his patron in risk of a parliamentary 
dismissal, or perhaps, a parliamentary censure. He had in his possession a 
private letter, written by Hastings a year and a half before, in which 
Hastings announced his resolution of resigning if he should not find his 
measures supported and approved. In another letter, two months afterwards, 
Hastings had most clearly revoked that resolution. Nevertheless, Colonel 
Maclean in October, 1776, thought himself sufficiently empowered to 
tender to the court of directors the resignation of the governor-general. The 
directors, eager to be relieved from their embarrassment, made little 
difficulty. They accepted the resignation, and, with the connivance of the 
crown, named one of their own body, Mr. Edward Wheler, to the vacant 
place in the council of Bengal. 


But meanwhile the state of that council had wholly changed. In Sep- 
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tember, 1776, Colonel Monson had died. By his decease, and by the means 
of his own casting vote, the full powers of government fell back into the 
hands of the governor-general. With his usual fixedness of purpose he now 
resumed his former policy and reappointed his old friends. At the same time 
his mind was brooding over a vast scheme for the complete ascendancy in 
India of the English name — a system of subsidiary alliance with native 
princes, and, above all, with the nawab of Oudh and the nizam — a system 
which it was left to his successors to unfold and to pursue. 


Such were the schemes that Hastings was maturing, when, in June, 1777, a 
packet-ship from England anchored in the Hooghly, and all Calcutta was 
startled with the news that the governor-general had resigned ; that his 
resignation was accepted; and that the government was transferred to other 
hands. No man was more astonished at these tidings than the governor- 
general himself. He declared that Colonel Maclean had far, very far, 
exceeded his instructions. But he afterwards said, that nevertheless he 
should have felt himself bound by the acts of his agent, had not General 
Clavering attempted to seize the government by force. 


Clavering sent his Persian interpreter to Hastings with a letter, requiring 
him to deliver the keys of the fort and treasury. Meanwhile, in another 
chamber, Hastings took the chair with Barwell by his side, and declared 
himself determined to maintain his just authority until further orders should 
arrive. Seeing this, the opposite party agreed, though unwillingly, to his 
proposal — that they should ask, and should abide by, the opinion of the 
judges of the supreme court. This was no season for delay; the case being 
thus referred to the judges, they met the same evening, and continued all 
night in anxious deliberation. At four the next morning Sir Elijah reported 
their unanimous judgment, that the resignation of Hastings was invalid, and 
the assumption of power by Clavering illegal. Thus was the governor- 


general enabled to maintain his ground. On this occasion he justly felt that 
his all had been at stake. 


But Hastings was not content with his success on this occasion. He 
endeavoured to pursue it with a degree of violence and indiscretion scarcely 
less than his rival had displayed. He prevailed on Barwell to concur in a 
resolution that General Clavering, by attempting to usurp the functions of 
governor-general, had surrendered and resigned both his place in council 
and his office as commander-in-chief of the Indian forces. Against this 
flagrant abuse of victory Clavering and Francis remonstrated in vain. Now, 
in their turn, they appealed to the judges of the supreme court. Sir Elijah 
Impey, in the name of his brethren, pronounced it as their unanimous 
decision, that the council had no legal power to remove one of its members 
or declare his seat vacant. 


In this struggle the temper of Clavering — a frank, plain soldier — had 
been grievously chafed. Only a few weeks afterwards, in August, 1777, he 
sickened and died. It is said that the last appearance in public of the dying 
man was, after much solicitation, as a guest at his rival’s wedding-feast. Not 
many days before General Clavering expired, Warren Hastings married 
Marian Imhoff, ex-wife of a German by birth, a baron by title, a miniature 
painter by profession. 


In the council-chamber of Bengal the decease of General Clavering was 
nearly balanced by the arrival of Mr. Wheler. The new member took part, in 
most cases, against the governor-general with Francis. But, besides that he 
showed himself a far less acrimonious opponent ; the power of the casting- 
vote still left on every question the practical ascendancy in the hands of 
Hastings. 
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LORD PIGOT AT MADRAS 


From the supreme government of India let us pass to the subordinate- 
council of Madras. There, though on a smaller scale, dissension had grown 
to a still more formidable height. Some years since a war had been waged 
against the petty kingdom of Tanjore. The rajah, one of the Mahratta 
princes, had been taken prisoner and deposed. The territory had been seized 
and transferred to the nawab of Arcot. At home the directors, after no small 
amount of wavering, had disapproved these measures. They despatched 
peremptory orders to restore, without loss of time, the rajah to his throne. 
Moreover, they sent out to the chief place at Madras a personal friend of the 
rajah, the former governor Pigot, who had recently been raised to an Irish 
peerage. Thus from the first moment of his landing again on Indian ground. 
Lord Pigot found himself in direct opposition to the leading members of his 
council. He did, however, proceed to Tanjore and reinstate the rajah. But on 
his return he saw a formidable combination leagued against him; at its head 
Muhammed Ali, the nawab of Arcot. 


Muhammed Ali, the old ally of the English, and maintained in his dominion 
by their means, was ever intriguing and caballing with several of the 
company’s servants. They would supply him with money at any sudden 
call, and well knew how to make such loans most highly advantageous to 
themselves. Foremost among these usurers stood Mr. Paul Benfield, a man 
to whom Burke’s eloquence has given immortal fame — if fame indeed it 
should be called! For, as the misdeeds of Verres will live forever in the 
glowing denunciations of Cicero, so has the genius of Burke poured its 
imperishable lustre over the whole tortuous track of the Madras money- 
lenders, and rescued from obUvion the ” Debts of the nawab of Arcot.” 


Paul Benfield was of humble birth and of no patrimony. He had filled a 
small place in the company’s service at a salary of a few hundred pounds a 
year, and was chiefly conspicuous for keeping the finest carriages and 
horses at Madras. His ostentatious habits of expense did not seem consistent 
with any large accumulation of wealth. To the public surprise he now 
brought forward a claim on the nawab, for money lent to the amount of 
162,000L besides another claim on individuals in Tanjore to the amount of 
72,000Z. For the whole of this enormous sum he held assignments on the 
revenues and standing crops in Tanjore; and he pleaded that his interest 
ought not to be affected by the reinstatement of the rajah. The nawab, when 


consulted on the matter, at once admitted and confirmed the claim. In this 
case Lord Pigot might well suspect collusion. He might also reasonably 
question the right of the nawab to make any such assignments in Tanjore. 
The majority of his council, however, were inclined to favour these 
demands, and there ensued a long train of angry altercations. At length the 
issue was taken on a side-point of small importance — the desire of Lord 
Pigot to appoint Mr. Russel, one of his own friends, as resident at Tanjore. 


Finding himself out-voted. Lord Pigot first set the dangerous example — so 
soon to recoil upon himself — of overstepping the bounds of law. He 
assumed that the governor was an integral part of the council; that he was 
not bound by the majority against him, and might refuse to carry out any 
decision in which he had not concurred. The opposite doctrine was 
maintained, no less vehemently, by the other members. Upon this an 
arbitrary order from Lord Pigot declared them suspended from their 
functions; and they, in return, concerted measures for his arrest. The 
commander of the forces, Sir Robert Fletcher (the same who, in Bengal, had 
been cashiered), 
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was at that time ill; but the second in command, Colonel Stuart, was upon 
their side. On the 24th of August, 1776, the colonel passed the greater part 
of the day in company or in business with Lord Pigot; he both breakfasted 
and dined with him as his familiar friend, and was driving in the carriage 
with him when, according to the colonel’s previous orders, the carriage was 
surrounded and stopped by troops. His lordship was then informed that he 
was their prisoner. As such he was forthwith conveyed to St. Thomas’ 
Mount. There he was left in an officer’s house, with a battalion of artillery 
to guard him, while all the powers of government were assumed and 
administered by his opponents in the council. 


In the courts of directors and proprietors there appeared upon this subject 
the usual fluctuation. There was, however, a better reason for it, in a case 


ruled. Before the capture of the city, in the summer of 539, a great battle 
took place, in consequence of which Cyrus occupied the cajiital without any 
further serious fighting, since the Babylonian troops had mutinied against 
their king. Late in the autumn of 539 Cyrus marched into Babylon, 
Nabonidus, the king, having previously surrendered himself. The entrance 
of Cyrus took place on the 3rd Marsheshwan, which month corresponds 
nearly to our month of November. If, as the strict rule requires, we make the 
small remainder of the j-ear after the taking of the city to be the first 3’ear 
of Cyrus’ reign, then the events in the text fall in 588. According to 
Berosus, Cjtus appointed Nabonidus governor of Karmania, east of Persis ; 
but in the annals inscribed on the tablet it is said to be recorded that 
Nabunaid died when the city was taken. Cyrus certainly did not put down 
the Babylonian worship, as the Hebrew prophets expected ; he must even 
have been impressed by the magnificence of the service in the richest city 
of the 
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world, and by the vast antiquity of the rites. But he was no more an 
adherent of the iJabylonian religion, because the priests said he was, than 
Cambyses and the Roman emperors were worshippers of the Egyptian gods, 
because Egyptian monuments represent them as doing reverence to the gods 
exactly in the style of Egyptian kings. Sayce doubts whether Cyrus could 
read their documents ; we doubt whether Cyrus understood their language 
at all, and regard it as inconceivable that he learned their complicated 
writing ; indeed, on the strength of all analogies, we may regard it as 
scarcely probable that he could read and write at all. 


The countries subject to Babylon seem to have submitted without resistance 
to the Persians. The fortress of Gaza alone, in the land of the Philistines, 
perhaps defended itself for a time. On the other hand, some of the 
Phoenician cities, which offered a sturdy resistance to other conquerors, 
submitted immediately, and remained steadily obedient to the Persians 
down almost to the end of the empire. It seems, however, that, as the real 


where beyond all doubt neither party had been free from blame. At length it 
was agreed that the members of the council who had concurred in this arrest 
should be recalled; and on their return they became liable, under resolutions 
of the house of commons, to a trial and a fine. At the same time a 
commission was prepared under the company’s seal, by which Lord Pigot 
was restored to his office; but he was directed within one week to give up 
the government to his successor, and embark for England. By these means it 
was intended to avoid a triumph, or the appearance of a triumph, to either 
side. But long before these orders could be received in India, Lord Pigot 
was beyond the reach of any human sentence. After eight months of 
confinement he died at St. Thomas’ Mount. 


Early in 1778 the government of Madras was assumed by Sir Thomas 
Rumbold. He might avoid dissensions with his council, but on other 
grounds he incurred, and not unjustly, the censure of the court of directors. 
In less than three years we find him utterly dismissed from their service. 


WAR WITH THE MAHRATTAS (1778-79 A.D.) 


For some years the progress of England’s eastern empire had not been 
asSailed, or even threatened, by any European enemy. The scene is now 
about to change. That war which, commencing in North America, troubled 
not England only but also France and Spain, cast its baleful shadows to the 
Mexican seas on the one side, and to the shores of Coromandel on the other. 
Then it was that the experience, the energy, the high statesmanship of 
Hastings were signally displayed. Then it was, that the value of his services 
was felt even by his adversaries in Downing street or Leadenhall. Thus, 
when the period of five years fixed by the Regulating Act had expired, the 
governor-general was quietly and without a struggle reappointed. 


At the beginning of 1778 the tidings were already rife among the native 
races, that yenghi dunia, or New World, as they called America, had broken 
loose from the country of the Coompany Sahib. Already might they hear the 
rising sounds of exultation from the rival settlements of Chandarnagar and 
Pondicherry. But the first sign or symptom that reached Hastings of French 
cabals in India came from the Mahratta states. These had grown to 
greatness in the decline of the Mughal Empire and risen on its ruins, but had 
since been weakened by dissensions of their own. Among themselves, as in 


the venerable monarchy from the ruins of which they had sprung, there was 
a wide line between the real and the rightful exercise of power. 


The lineal heir of Sivaji, the true sovereign in name, had become a mere 
State-prisoner in the palace of Sattara. The actual authority was vested in a 
great magistrate, or chief of the council, who was called the peshwa, and 
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who held court with regal state at Poona. Through a strange anomaly that 
ministerial office descended by hereditary right, and sometimes therefore 
devolved upon a minor. The peshwa, besides his own or the rajah of 
Satara’s dominions, always claimed, and occasionally exercised a kind of 
feudal supremacy over the other Mahratta principalities that lay scattered in 
the wide expanse between the hill forts of Mysore and the waters of the 
Ganges. First among them were the houses of Sindhia and of Holkar; the 
Gaikwar, who ruled in Guzerat; and the Bhonsla, or rajah of Berar, a scion 
of the line of Sivaji. All these Mahratta chiefs, in common with their 
subjects, held the Brahman faith; in that respect, as in some others, forming 
a remarkable contrast to the race of the Mohammedan conquerors beside 
them, as the nizam and the vizir. 


The mean origin of the first Mahratta freebooters is denoted even in the 
hereditary titles of their princes; the Gaikwar, for example, signifies only 
the cow-herd. It is denoted also by the simple and abstemious habits which 
they long preserved. A Mussulman historian, Gholam Hossein,’ the 
contemporary of Warren Hastings, describes the most powerful Mahratta 
ruler of his time, as living only on food of the poorest peasant — on black 
bread made of badjrah, unripe mangoes, and raw red pepper. “Let the 
reader,” says the more refined Mohammedan, ” guess the taste of the whole 
nation by this sample of its chiefs. And although,” he adds, ” they have 
come to command kingdoms and to rule over empires, they are still the 
beggars they have been. Go to any of them, from the lowest clerk to the 
minister of state, and the first words which you shall hear from them are 


always these — ‘ What have you brought for me ? — Have you brought 
anything for me ? ‘ and should any man go empty-handed to them, they 
would strip him of his turban and coat, and then recommend him devoutly 
to Almighty God!” 


Between the chiefs at Poona and the presidency of Bombay there had been 
in former years some intricate negotiations and some desultory wars. The 
English had obtained possession of the island of Salsette, which, so lately as 
1750, the Mahrattas had wrested from the Portuguese. They had also given 
shelter to a deposed and exiled peshwa named Ragoba or Raghunath Rao, 
who still carried on a cabal and kept up a party at home. Such was the 
posture of affairs when the governor-general was startled by the tidings that 
a French ship had anchored in one of the Mahratta ports, and that a French 
agent had set out for Poona. This Frenchman proved to be the chevalier de 
St. Lubin, an adventurer who had formerly taken some part in the intrigues 
of the presidency of Madras, and who had now obtained from his own 
government a clandestine commission to treat with the Mahrattas. 


It was reported to Hastings, that already they had agreed to his terms, and 
consented to yield to the French the port of Choul, on the coast of Malabar. 
“War is now inevitable,” said Hastings to his council; “let us then be the 
first to strike a blow! ” It was resolved, that a division of the Bengal army 
should be sent across the Jumna, and march through Bundelkhand upon the 
peshwa’s country. Orders were sent to the council of Bombay to enter into a 
concert of measures with Raghunath Rao, and strive by all means to 
forward his pretensions. At the same time the governor-general commenced 
an active negotiation, and sought to form a close alliance with another 
claimant to a principal place among the Mahratta chiefs — with Bhonsla, 
the ruler of Berar. 


It has been questioned, how far in these dealings with the Mahrattas, 


Hastings acted strictly in good faith. Certainly, at least, he is entitled to the 
praise, at a most difficult crisis, of energy and skill. The news of the 
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disaster at Saratoga, far from dampening his spirit, only animated his 
endeavours. “If it be really true” — thus he spoke to his council — “that the 
British arms and influence have suffered so severe a check in the western 
world, it is the more incumbent on those who are charged with the interests 
of Great Britain in the east to exert themselves for the retrieval of the 
national loss.” On the 7th of July a letter from Mr. Baldwin, the consul of 
England at Cairo, brought the news to Calcutta that in the month of March 
preceding war had been proclaimed both in London and in Paris. Not an 
hour did Hastings lose. ” On the same day,” he says, ” we wrote to the 
governor of Fort St. George, to prepare for the immediate attack of 
Pondicherry; and we set them an example on the 10th, by the capture of 
Chandarmagar.” 


Pondicherry was invested by Sir Hector Munro, at the head of the Madras 
army. It yielded, after a brave resistance and an engagement off the coast, 
between the French and English squadrons. Then the French retained 
nothing in India but Mahe, a small fort and settlement on the coast of 
Malabar; and this also was reduced by the English from Madras, in the 
course of the ensuing spring. Meanwhile, in Bengal, the zeal of Hastings 
had directed the most active measures of defence. The governor-general 
thus wrote to a private friend — “The French, if they ever attempt the 
invasion of Bengal, must make their way to it by an alliance with one of the 
powers of the country; and the only power with which that can be at present 
effected is the Mahratta.” To this Mahratta expedition, therefore, the eyes of 
Hastings were anxiously turned. At first it was far from prospering. 


On climbing the Ghats or passes and entering the Mahrattas’ territory. 
Colonel Egerton was not joined, as Raghunath Rao had encouraged him to 
hope, by any chief of importance, nor by any considerable number of 
adherents. On the contrary, he saw around him irregular troops of hostile 
cavalry, retiring as he advanced, but active and successful in cutting off his 
supplies. His own movements at this juncture were sufficiently deUberate; 
only eight miles in eleven days. In January, 1779, he had reached a point 
within sixteen miles of Poona. There he found an army assembled to oppose 
him, and the committe-men, losing courage, made up their minds to a 


retreat. A retreat was begun accordingly that night, and continued until the 
next afternoon, when, at a place called Wargaum, the English found 
themselves surrounded and hemmed in. One brave subaltern. Captain 
Hartley, offered to cut his way through, and to carry back the little army to 
Bombay, declaring that he could rely upon his men. His superior officers, 
on the other hand, deemed any such attempt chimerical, and determined to 
seek their safety in negotiation. The terms required for their unmolested 
passage were hard indeed, yet hard though they were, could not be disputed 
unless by arms. It was agreed that all the acquisitions gained by the English 
from the Mahrattas, since the peace of 1756, should be restored. It was 
further agreed, that the person of Raghunath Rao should be given up, not 
indeed to the Poona chiefs, but to Sindhia. 


In mitigation of this last ignominious clause we may observe that, even 
previously, Raghunath Rao, seeing the ill-plight of the English army, and 
despairing of its safe return by force of arms, had declared his own 
intention of surrendering himself to Sindhia, as to a mediator and umpire 
rather than an enemy. Already for some days had he been in correspondence 
with that chief. The committee felt, therefore, the less scruple in consenting 
to his surrender when required as a stipulation of their treaty. 


Yet, in spite of some such extenuating circumstances, the convention of 
Wargaum may justly be regarded as the most discreditable to the arms of 
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England ever framed since they had first appeared on Indian soil. To the 
English, in all three presidencies, it seemed like a Saratoga in miniature. To 
the French partisans throughout India it gave a bolder spirit and a louder 
tone. It combined, if not the whole Mahratta empire, yet several more of the 
Mahratta chiefs against the English. It revived the hopes, and disclosed the 
animosity, both of the nizam and Hyder Ali; but on the mind of the 
governor-general it had no effect. He refused to alter his plans: he refused to 
recall his troops. On the contrary, he at once directed Goddard to advance. 


General Goddard (for to that higher rank was he speedily promoted) 
justified the confidence of Hastings by his energy and skill. In his campaign 
of that year and of the following, he, in great measure, retrieved and 
worthily maintained the honour of the British arms. At one time we see him 
reduce by storm the fort of Ahmadabad; at another time, by a siege, the city 
of Bassein. On another occasion he appears gaining a victory over the entire 
force, forty thousand strong, of Sindhia and Holkar combined. Meanwhile 
Raghunath Rao had found early means to escape from the hands of Sindhia, 
and took shelter in Surat. Thus the advantages to the Mahrattas from the 
day of Wargaum proved fleeting and short-lived. 


In a hilly district lying to the south of Agra, and bearing, at that time, the 
name of Gohud, Hastings waged war upon a smaller scale. With the Hindu 
prince, or rana, of that district he had concluded an alliance. The rana being, 
in consequence, attacked by the Mahrattas, applied to his confederates in 
Bengal; and a small body of troops, under Captain Popham, was sent to his 
support. Not merely did Captain Popham, with little assistance from the 
rana, clear Gohud from its invaders, but he carried the war into some of the 
Mahratta country; he besieged and reduced the city of Lahar; and gained 
renown throughout the east when he took, by escalade, a rock-fortress 
which was deemed impregnable — the “castled crag” of Gwalior. 


In these and his other military measures Hastings was not left to rely upon 
his own unassisted judgment. Sir Eyre Coote, invested with a twofold rank 
as commander of the forces and as member of the council, arrived at 
Calcutta in March, 1779. He had no disposition to ally himself with Francis, 
or intrigue against Hastings; yet he gave nearly as much trouble to the latter 
as ever had Francis himself. The lapse of almost twenty years since his last 
successes had not been without effect, either on his body or his mind. He 
had become less active in his movements, and more fretful in his temper. A 
love of gain had grown up side by side with his love of glory; and strongly 
impressed with his own great merits, he was ever prone to deem himself 
slighted or neglected. It retiuired constant care in Hastings to avoid or to 
explain away any causes of offence between them. 


HASTINGS FIGHTS A DUEL WITH FRANCIS (1780 A.D.) 


Early in the year 1780 an engagement was concluded, according to which 
Francis proposed to desist from systematic opposition, and to acquiesce in 
all the measures for the prosecution of the Mahratta war, while Hastings 
undertook to appoint Mr. Fowke, and some other adherents of Francis, to 
certain lucrative posts. On the faith of this agreement, and with the full 
consent of Hastings, Barwell embarked for Europe. But only a few weeks 
afterwards the old dissension at the council-board burst forth anew. The 
immediate cause was the expedition in Gohud. Hastings alleged that this 
was only a branch of his Mahratta \\‘ar; Francis, on the contrary, 
maintained 
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that this was a separate object, to which he was not pledged, and which he 
might freely oppose. The governor-general, on this occasion, lost or laid 
aside his customary calmness, and in reply to a minute of his rival, placed 
on record, in council, the following words: ” I do not trust to Mr. Francis’ 
promises of candour, convinced that he is incapable of it. I judge of his 
public conduct by his private, which I have found to be void of truth and 
honour.” When the council broke up, Francis drew the governor-general 
into another chamber, and read to him a challenge; it was accepted by 
Hastings, and they met on the day but one after — on the morning of the 
17th of August. 


Hastings and Francis fired at nearly the same instant; Hastings was 
unharmed, but Francis was shot through the side. He was conveyed to an 
adjacent house, where the surgeons found that although his wound was 
severe his life was not in danger. He recovered, but early in the next 
December gave up his office and returned to England. In taking that step, 
Francis did no more than fulfil an intention which, finding his influence 
wholly declined, he had formed even in the preceding year. 


HASTINGS AT ODDS WITH THE SUPREME COURT 


Dissension with Francis, however fierce, was no novelty to Hastings. But 
during the same period he had to wage a painful warfare with a former 
friend — Sir Elijah Impey. In the Regulating Act of 1773 the limits between 
the judicial and political powers which it instituted had not been duly 
defined. Thus it happened, that on several points in practice the supreme 
court came to clash with the supreme council. 


In the beginning of 1780 a suit had been brought against a wealthy 
landholder, the rajah of Cossijurah, by Cossinaut Baboo his agent at 
Calcutta, when the judge issued a writ to sequester his lands and goods. For 
this object an armed band, consisting of si.xty men and commanded by a 
sergeant of the court, was despatched to Cossijurah. The rajah had already 
fled from his house. Nevertheless it was forcibly entered by the gang of 
bailiffs; nor did they even shrink from breaking open the zenna, or the 
women’s chambers, ever held sacred in the East amidst the worst barbarities 
of war. The servants of the rajah stood at the threshold ready to resist, so far 
as they could resist, what they deemed the dishonour of their master, but 
some of them were wounded and the rest beaten back and overborne. 


When these tidings reached Calcutta the governor-general, supported on 
this one occasion by his council’s unanimous assent, took, as was his duty, 
effectual measures of redress. A circular was issued to the landholders of 
Bengal explaining that, unless in certain specified cases, they owed no 
obedience to the mandates of the supreme court. Upon this, all patience and 
all prudence departed from Sir Elijah Impey and his brother judges. Even 
the most violent steps did not seem to them too strong. They cast into prison 
Mr. North Naylor, the company’s attorney, merely because as he was bound 
to do, he had obeyed the orders of the council. They caused a summons to 
be served on each member of the council requiring him to appear at their 
bar, and to answer for his public acts. Hastings and the other members 
refused to obey the call. The judges pronounced the refusal to be a clear 
contempt of his majesty’s law and of his courts.” It is difficult to say to 
what extremities — scarcely short of civil war — @ this collision might 
have grown, had not Cossinaut, no doubt on some secret inducements held 
out to him by the governor-general, suddenly dropped his actions at law; 
thus 
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depriving the judges of all present materials upon which their wrath could 
build. 


The immediate case might thus be dealt with, but a more permanent remedy 
was needed. With this view, the fertile brain of Hastings devised another 
scheme. Under the act of 1773 there were certain judicial powers which 
belonged to the supreme council as a tribunal of appeal from some of the 
provincial courts, but which the supreme council had neither sufficient time, 
nor yet sufficient knowledge, to exert. Hastings proposed that these powers 
should be henceforth vested in a judge appointed by the governor and 
council, and removable at their pleasure, and that this newly appointed 
judge should be no other than the chief justice of the supreme court. Such 
was the scheme which, in September, 1780, Hastings laid before his 
colleagues in the government, and which, in spite of strenuous opposition 
from Francis and from Wheler, was carried through. To Francis, who almost 
immediatly afterwards returned to England, there only remained the spiteful 
satisfaction of spreading far and wide among his friends and the public at 
home the charge that the chief justice had been bribed from a course of 
opposition by a new salary of 8,000/. a year. 


It is true that the council did determine that a salary — not, as was said, of 
eight thousand, but of five thousand pounds a year — should be attached to 
the new office. Sir Elijah stated, however, that he should refuse to accept 
any part of this money until the opinion of the lord chancellor had been 
asked and obtained from England. There are still extant the regular 
vouchers of the sums paid to the chief justice in pursuance of the council’s 
order, and paid back by him to the company’s account. And in point of fact, 
neither then nor at any time afterwards was a single rupee of this new salary 
received for his own use by Sir Elijah Impey. 


THE OUTBREAK OF HYDER ALI (1780 A.D.) 


The Mahratta campaign, and the altercations with Francis and with Impey, 
however burthensome to Hastings, were not at this time his only nor yet his 
greatest care. Another and more pressing danger rose in view. Hyder Ali, 
the mighty sovereign of Mysore, had observed with much displeasure, the 
British expedition to Mahe. He saw that the English were now entangled in 
a difficult war with the Mahrattas, and that a French armament was soon 
expected on the coast of Coromandel. He drew together an army which 
amounted, or at least which popular terror magnified, to ninety thousand 
men. These forces were not wholly wanting in European discipline; they 
had been trained, in part, by good officers from France, and they drew into 
the field, with competent artillerymen, one hundred pieces of artillery. 


The government of Madras was, ahnost to the last, unconscious of its 
danger. The English chiefs were nearly taken by surprise, when, in the 
height of summer, the horsemen of Mysore, the vanguard of Hyder’s army, 
came dashing down the passes that lead from their wild hills. This was the 
invasion which some years afterwards was described with so much glowing 
eloquence by Burke in his speech on the nawab of Arcot’s debts, February 
28th, 1783. This was the ” black cloud that hung for awhile on the 
declivities of the mountains.” This was the ” menacing meteor which 
blackened all the horizon until it suddenly burst and poured down the whole 
of its contents upon the plains of the Carnatic.” 


At the approach of Hyder’s army, the frontier posts, held by sepoys, sur- 
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rendered with but slight resistance; and his onward progress was marked by 
fire and the sword. From the summit of St. Thomas’ Mount the people of 
Madras could see, on the horizon, columns of dark smoke ascend from the 
burning villages. In the field there were already some not wholly 
inconsiderable forces. Sir Hector Munro had above five thousand men, and 
Colonel Baillie above three. 


prop of the naval power of Persia, they were almost always treated with 
special consideration by the latter. In the very first year of his reign in 
Babylon (538) Cyrus gave the Jewish exiles in Babylon leave to return 
home. Comparatively few availed themselves of this permission, but these 
few formed the starting-point of a development which has been of infinite 
importance for the history of the world. 


How far to the east Cyrus extended his dominion we do not know, but it is 
probable that all the countries to the east which are mentioned in the older 
inscriptions of Darius as in subjection or rebellion were already subject in 
the time of Cyrus. In this case Chorasmia (Kharezm, the modern Khiva) 
and Sogdiana (Samarcand and Bokhara) belonged to him. Agreeably with 
this, Alexander found a city of Cyrus (Cyropolis) on the Jaxartes, in the 
neighbourhood of the modern Khokand. He doubtless ruled also over large 
portions of the modern Afghanistan, though it is hardly likely that he ever 
made his way into the land of the Indus. The story of his unsuccessful 
march on India seems to have been invented by way of contrast to 
Alexander’s fortunate expedition. 


Had Baillie and Munro at once combined their forces, as they might and 
should, it seems probable, from the much larger number of Europeans in 
their ranks, that they might have stood firm against all the armies of 
Mysore. But their torpor, or perhaps their jealousy, delayed them, and thus 
enabled Hyder to assail them singly, while yet only a few miles asunder. On 
the 10th of September the troops of Baillie were overwhelmed and cut to 
pieces. A similar fate might have befallen Munro had he not saved himself 
by a precipitate retreat towards Mount St. Thomas, first casting his artillery 
into the tanks, and relinquishing his baggage and stores. Thus only the 
walled towns remained to the English: all the open country was, or would 
be, Hyder’s. 


THE ACTIVITY OF HASTINGS; THE VICTORIES OF EYRE COOTE 


A swift-sailing ship, despatched for the express purpose, brought these ill- 
tidings to Calcutta on the 23rd of the same month. On no occasion, either 
before or since, were the genius, the energy, the master-spirit of Hastings 
more signally displayed. In a single day he framed a new system of policy, 
renouncing his late favourite schemes, and contemplating only the altered 
state of public afTairs. In his own words — “All my hopes of aggrandising 
the British name and enlarging the interests of the company, gave instant 
place to the more urgent call to support the existence of both in theCarnatic; 
nor did I hesitate a moment to abandon my own views for such an object. 
The Mahratta war has been, and is yet, called mine. Gods knows why. I was 
forced into it. It began with the acts of others unknown to me. I never 
professed any other design but to support the presidency of Bombay, if it 
had succeeded in the plans which it had formed, or to protect and save them 
if they failed. Perhaps the war with Hyder may be, in like manner, called 
my war. “ 


On the 25th of September the council met. The governor-general proposed 
that a treaty not merely of peace but of alliance should be tendered to the 
Mahrattas, yielding the main points at issue in the war; that every soldier 
available in Bengal should at once be shipped off to Madras; that fifteen 
lacs of rupees should without delay be despatched to the same quarter; that 
Sir Eyre Coote, as alone sufficient, should be requested to assume the chief 
command against Mysore; and that the powers allowed to the supreme 


presidency by the act of 1773 should be strained to the utmost, by 
superseding Mr. \Vhitehil], the new and incapable governor of Fort St. 
George. 


Hyder All, since his great successes over Baillie and Munro, had reduced 
the fort of Arcot, and was besieging Wandewash and Vellore. But the arrival 
of the new commander and of the reinforcements from Bengal struck his 
mind with awe. He raised the siege of both places when, in January, 1781, 
he saw Coote take the field, though still with most scanty forces and 
inadequate supplies. Sir Eyre, apprehensive of a rising among the French so 
lately subdued, next marched south and encamped on the Red Hills of 
Pondicherry. Later in the season he advanced to Porto Novo, a haven some 
forty miles further to the southward. There, on the 1st of July, he succeeded 
in bringing Hyder to a battle. He had only between eight and nine thousand 
men 
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opposed to the myriads of Mysore. Yet such was the ascendancy of 
European valour and European skill, that after six hours of conflict Hyder’s 
forces fled in utter disarray, leaving on the field several thousand dead and 
wounded, while upon the side of the English the loss scarcely exceeded four 
hundred men. 


The victory at Porto Novo was not left unimproved by Coote. He turned, 
and with good effect, towards Wandewash, which was again besieged. ” 
Wandewash is safe” — thus he wrote to the government of Madras — “it 
being tlie third time in my life I have had the honour to relieve it.” Hyder 
then fell back to what he deemed a lucky spot, as it certainly was a strong 
position; the very ground on which, in the preceding year, he had defeated 
Baillie. There, on the 27th of August, he engaged in another battle with Sir 
Eyre. 


In this action, to which a neighbouring village gave its name of Pollilore, 
the ground was so unfavourable to the English, that Sir Hector Munro, who 
commanded the first line, could not forbear a remonstrance to his chief. ” 
You talk to me, sir, when you should be doing your duty! ” — such was the 
stern reply; a reply which, rankling in the mind of Munro, caused him to 
retire from active service to Madras, and from thence next year to England. 
The results of Pollilore were far less decisive, and purchased by much 
heavier sacrifice than those of Porto Novo; yet still, at the close, the flight 
of Hyder from his chosen ground left to Coote, undoubtedly, both the 
honour and the advantage of the day. The open country was recovered; and 
the Carnatic was saved. 


From Calcutta the governor-general had lost no time in commencing a 
negotiation for peace with the Mahrattas. But this was long protracted by 
the number of their chiefs, and the intricacy of the relations between them; 
and it was not till the spring of 1782 that the treaties were finally concluded 
at Salbye. Meanwhile, the entire strain of the war, both with Poona and 
Mysore, fell upon the presidency of Bengal, from which, nevertheless, large 
remittances were still expected by the directors and proprietors at home. 
Under these pressing circumstances, Hastings was compelled to seek new 
sources of supply.” 


HASTINGS’ EXACTIONS IN BENARES AND OUDH 


A considerable economy was effected by a reform in the establishment for 
collecting the land tax. The government monopolies of opium and salt were 
then for the first time placed upon a remimerative basis. But these reforms 
were of necessity slow in their beneficial operation. The pressing demands 
of the military chest had to be satisfied by loans, and in at least one case 
from the private purse of the governor-general. Ready cash could alone fill 
up the void; and it was to the hordes of native princes that Hastings’ fertile 
mind at once turned. Cheyte Sing, rajah of Benares, the greatest of the 
vassal chiefs who had grown rich under the protection of the British rule, 
lay imder the suspicion of disloyalty. The wazir of Oudh had fallen into 
arrears in the payment duo for the maintenance of the company’s garrison 
posted in his dominions, and his administration was in great disorder. In his 
case the ancestoral hordes were under tlie control of his mother, the begum 


of Oudh, mto whose hands they had been allowed to pass at the time when 
Hastings was powerless in council. 


Hastings resolved to make a progress up country in order to arrange the 
affairs of both provinces, and brmg back all the treasure that could be 
squeezed 
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out of its holders by his personal intervention. Wlien he reached Benares 
and presented his demands, the rajah rose in insurrection, and the governor- 
general barely escaped with his life.’ But the faithful Popham rapidly rallied 
a force for his defence. The native soldiery were defeated again and again; 
Cheyte Sing took to flight, and an augmented permanent tribute was 
imposed upon his successor.“ The Oudh business was managed with less 
risk. Thewazir consented to everything demanded of him.** 


The city and palace of Faizabad, in which the two princesses dwelt, were 
surrounded and reduced by a body of British troops. Still, however, the 
begums would not part with any portion of their hidden treasure. The 
difficulty was how to discover or lay hands upon it without profaning, as 
the races of the East conceive, the sacred boiuids of the zenana. It was 


resolved to arrest and confine two aged emiuchs, the heads of the 
household, and the principal ministers of the princesses. These men were 
cast into prison, and loaded with irons; and on finding them obdurate, an 
order was issued in January, 1782, that until they yielded they should be 
debarred from all food. This order, to the shame and opprobrium not only of 
himself and his employer, but even of the English name in India, bore the 
signature of Nathaniel Middleton. 


[‘ He set forth from the city by night, yet not unobserved, the rabble hooting 
him as he rode along, with a jingling rhyme not yet forgotten in Benares: 


-Aear,. 


Buddhist Tope in Benares 


” Hat’ hee pur howdah, ghore pur jeen, Juldee bah’r jata Sahib Warren 
Husteen ! “ 


“Horse, elephant, howdah, set ofE at full speed, Ride away my Lord Warren 
Hastings ! “ 


” Tt is a nursery rhyme which is often sung to children (at Benares),” says 
Bishop Heber.’ | 


[‘ Pitt during the trial of Hastings in 1786, said that Hastings had a right to 
impose a fine on Cheyte Sing. ” But, in fining the rajah £500,000 for a mere 
delay to pay £50,000, which £50,000 he had actually paid, Mr. Hastings 
proceeded in an arbitrary, tyrannical manner, and was not guided by any 
principle of reason and justice. The punishment was utterly 
disproportionate, and shamefully exorbitant.” ] 
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To the pangs of hunger the aged ministers gave way, and within two days 
agreed to disburse the sum which was then required. But that sum was only 
a part of the whole demand. To extort the rest other most rigorous measures 
were employed. The two prisoners were removed from Faizabad to 
Lucknow. The weight of their irons was increased; torture was threatened, 
and perhaps inflicted; certain it is, at least, that every facility was granted by 
the British assistant resident to the officers of the vizir, who were sent for 


that purpose to the prison-house. Meanwhile at Faizabad the palace-gates of 
the princesses continued to be strictly guarded. Food was allowed to enter, 
but not always in sufficient quantities for the number of the inmates, so that 
the begums might be wrought upon by the distress of their attendants. ” The 
melancholy cries of famine,” says a British officer upon the spot, ” are more 
easily imagined than described.” Thus, through the greater part of 1782, 
severity followed severit}/ and sum was exacted after sum. The ministers 
were not set free, nor the princesses relieved from duresse until after there 
had been obtained from them treasure exceeding in amount one million 
sterling. Notwithstanding all their pleas of poverty — pleas perfectly 
justifiable in the face of such oppression — there was still remaining in 
their hands property to the value of at least one million more. 


Certainly, in one respect at least, Hastings may deserve to be far 
distinguished above the long line of robbers — magistrates of story — from 
Verres the praetor down to Monaien Rapinat. He plundered for the benefit 
of the state, and not his own. His main thought was that he had a great 
empire to save — and he did save it. Yet with all due appreciation of his 
object, and with all due allowance for his difficulties, his conduct to the 
princesses of Oudli appears incapable of any valid vindication, and alike 
repugnant to the principles of justice and humanity.*/ Hastings appears to 
have been not altogether satisfied with the incidents of this expedition, and 
to have anticipated the censure which it received in England. As a measure 
of precaution he procured documentary evidence of the rebellious intentions 
of the rajah and the begums to the validity of which Impey obligingly lent 
his extra-judicial sanction. 


The remainder of Hastings’ term in office in India was passed in 
comparative tranquillity, both from internal opposition and foreign war. The 
centre of interest now shifts to the India House and to the British 
parliament. The long struggle between the company and the ministers of the 
crown for the supreme control of Indian affairs and the attendant patronage 
had reached its climax. The decisive success of Hastings’ administration 
alone postponed the inevitable solution. His original term of five years 
would have expired in 1778; but it was annually prolonged by special act of 
parliament until his voluntary resignation. Though Hastings was thus 
irremovable, his policy did not escape censure. Ministers were naturally 


anxious to obtain the reversion to his vacant post, and Indian affairs formed 
at this time the hinge on which party politics turned On one occasion 
Dundas carried a motion in the house of commons censuring Hastings, and 
demanding his recall. The directors of the company were disposed to act 
upon this resolution; but in the court of proprietors, with whom the decision 
ultimately lay, Hastings always possessed a sufficient majority.” 


WAR WITH THE DUTCH AND FRENCH (1781-1783 A.D.) 


Thus was Hastings upheld at his post; thus might his energies still maintain 
the varying fortunes of the war in the Carnatic. To that war he con- 
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tinued to apply most strenuously all the men and all the money he could 
raise. His public-spirited endeavours were well seconded by those of the 
new governor of Fort St. George, Lord Macartney, who had gained some 
reputation by negotiating a treaty of commerce with Russia, and who 
mainly on that ground had been appointed to Madras. Lord Macartney 
brought out from England the news of the declaration of war against the 
Dutch; and it became one of his first objects to reduce the settlements which 
they possessed on the coasts of Coromandel and Ceylon. He was successful 
with regard to the Dutch factories at Sadras and Pulicat. Next he fitted out a 
more considerable expedition against the more important settlement of 
Negapatam. 


In November, 1781, Negapatam was accordingly besieged and taken, 
several thousand Dutch troops, after a resolute resistance, being made 
prisoners on this occasion. Inspirited by that exploit, a body of five hundred 
men was put on board the fleet, and sent to the attack of Fort Ostenburg and 
Trincomalee, in the island of Ceylon. This service, also, was no less 
successfully performed, but was much more than counterbalanced by the 
disaster which, in February, 1782, befell another British detachment in the 
district of Tanjore. There Colonel Brathwaite, at the head of one hundred 


Europeans and eighteen himdred sepoys, found himself surrounded and 
surprised by an army of Mysore, under Hyder’s son Tipu and M. Lally. He 
and his men fought most bravely, but at last were overpowered by superior 
numbers; and all either cut to pieces or taken captive and consigned to the 
dungeons of Seringapatam. 


In the same month of February, 1782, the armament from France, so long 
expected, appeared off the coast of Coromandel. Its command had devolved 
on Suffren, one of the best seamen whom his country can boast. Already, on 
his outward voyage, he had fought a pitched battle with an English 
squadron at Porto Praya, in one of the Cape Verd islands. By his prompt 
arrival at the Cape of Good Hope, he had secured that colony against the 
same squadron for his new allies the Dutch. In India it was one of his first 
cares to land at Porto Novo two thousand French soldiers whom he had on 
board, to form, with their countr3anan already serving, an auxiliary force to 
the armies of Mysore. These troops being joined by Tipu, flushed as he was 
then with his triumph over Colonel Brathwaite, they proceeded in 
conjunction to invest Cuddalore, a seaport town between Porto Novo and 
Pondicherry. Having to encounter only a feeble garrison of four hundred 
men, they easily prevailed in their attack; and Cuddalore, thus wrested from 
the English, became of great importance to the French, both as a place of 
arms and as a harbour, during the whole remainder of the war. 


It so chanced that at the very time when the armament from France 
appeared in the Indian seas, the British fleet in that quarter was seasonably 
reinforced by several new ships from England. De Suffren and Sir Edward 
Hughes, the two admirals here opposed to each other, were antagonists well 
matched both for skill and intrepidity. In the period between February, 
1782, and June, 1783, no less than five pitched battles were fought between 
them. In these their force was very nearly equal, with only a slight 
superiority on most occasions on the side of the French. But in none of 
these was any decisive advantage gained by either party. No ship of war 
was captured; no overwhelming loss of men was achieved; and, in turning 
to the best account the results of every action, Suffren showed a far superior 
skill, especially in retaking Trincomalee and relieving Cuddalore. 


The arrival of the French auxiliaries to the forces of Mysore was, in a great 
measure, counterbalanced by the peace which at this time Hastings con- 
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eluded with the Mahratta estates. Thus, the Enghsh could continue to wage, 
on no unequal terms, the war in the Carnatic until, in December, 1782, it 
received a new turn from the illness and death of Hyder Ali. This event was 
concealed as long as possible, to afford time for Tipu, who was then upon 
the coast of Malabar, to return and claim in person the allegiance of the 
people and the troops. But when the intelligence did at last reach Calcutta, it 
fired anew the energies of Sir Eyre Coote. Weak health had compelled the 
failing veteran, after one more battle with Hyder at Arnee, to withdraw 
from the field in the Carnatic, and sail back to his council-chambers of 
Bengal. Now, however, he felt, or he fancied, his strength in some degree 
restored; and he was eager to measure swords against the new sultan. For 
this purpose he embarked in an armed vessel which carried out supplies of 
money to Madras. This, towards the close of its voyage, was chased for two 
days and two nights by some French ships of the line. During all this time 
the general’s anxiety kept him constantly on deck. The excessive heat by 
day, the unwholesome dews at night, wrought sad havoc on his already 
wasted frame; and thus, although the ship escaped from its jnirsuers. Sir 
Eyre Coote expired in April, 1783, only two days after he had landed at 
Matlras. 


Tipu during this time had returned to the coast of Malabar. There he had to 
wage war against General Mathews and a body of troops from Bombay set 
free by the peace with the Mahrattas. The English general at first had great 
successes, reducing both Bednur antl Mangalore. But the appearance of the 
sultan at the head of fifty thousand men changed the scene. Mathews was 
besiegetl in Bednur and taken prisoner with all his Europeans. Being 
accused, though unjustly, of a breach of faith, he was put in irons, and sent 
in the strictest duresse with many of his comrades to Seringapatam, there to 
perish in the dungeons of the tyrant. 


At Madras the command of the forces, in the absence of Sir Eyre, had 
devolved, though far less adequately, on General Stuart. That officer, in the 
spring of 1783, commenced operations against the French in Cuddalore, 
who had lately received from Europe some considerable reinforcements 
under De Bussy. The lines in front of the town, which Bussy had well 
fortified, were assailed by Stuart with more of intrepidity than skill. The 
fleets on both sides hastened to the scene of action; but suddenly at the 
close of June the tidings came that the preliminaries of peace between 
France and England had been signed at Versailles. By that compact, 
Pondicherry and the other settlements of France in India, as they stood 
before the war, were to be restored. The French took po,ssession 
accordingly, but, on the other hand, they recalled their detachment serving 
under Tipu in Malabar, and prepared to sail back with their armament to 
France. 


Tipu then remained alone. He had set his heart on adding lustre to his arms 
by reducing in ])erson the stronghold of Mangalore, but, having achieved 
that object in the autumn of 1783, he was no longer ilisinclined to treat with 
the English upon the footing of a mutual restitution of all conquests made 
since the commencement of the war. Thus was peace restored through all 
the wide extent of India, anrl thus did the administration of Hastings, which 
endured until the spring of 1785, close, after all its storms, with scarce a 
cloud upon its sky.c 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS 


Francis had returned to Europe, with the wound inflicted by Hastings’ pistol 
fresh on his body, and with the bitterest feelings of animosity rankling 
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in his heart. He had made the acquaintance of Burke before he went to the 


east; he corresponded with him during his residence at Calcutta; and on his 
return he had full possession of his ear, and filled Burke’s generous and 


THE DEATH OF CYRUS 


Different accounts of Cyrus’ death were early current. Herodotus gives the 
well-known didactic story of the battle with Tomyris, queen of the 
Massagetse, as the most probable of many which were told. 6 His account is 
much too picturesque to be omitted here, notwithstanding its somewhat 
doubtful authenticity. 


” When Cyrus considered the peculiar circumstances of his birth, he 
believed himself more than human. He reflected also on the prosperity of 
his arms, and that wherever he had extended his incursions, he had been 
followed by success and victory. 


” The Massagetie were then governed by a queen, who was a widow, and 
named Tomyris. Cyrus sent ambassadors to her with overtures of marriage ; 
the queen, concluding that his real object was the possession, not of her 
person, but her kingdom, forbade his approach. Cyrus, on finding these 
measures ineffectual, advanced to the Araxes, openly discovering his 
hostile designs upon the Massagetse. He then threw a bridge of boats over 
the river, for the passage of his forces, which he also fortified with turrets. 


” Whilst he was engaged in this difficult undertaking, Tomyris sent by her 
ambassadors this message : ‘ Sovereign of the Medes, uncertain as you 
must 
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be of the event, we advise jon to desist from your present purpose. Be 
satisfied with the dominion of your own kingdom, and let us alone, seeing 
how we govern our subjects. You will not, however, listen to this salutary 
counsel, loving anything rather than peace : If, then, you are really 
impatient to encounter the Massagetje, give up 3’our present labour of 
constructing a bridge ; we will retire three days’ march into our country, 


excitable mind with false and horrible tales against Hastings, and against all 
who had supported that governor-general in his struggle with Francis, 
Clavering, and Monson. From the moment of Francis’ arrival in England, 
by means of pamphlets, books of travels, harangues at public meetings, 
private discussions, and parliamentary orations, a merciless war was 
commenced against the great man who was saving, and who in the end did 
both save and enlarge the Indian Empire of Great Britain. It was soon 
resolved to impeach Hastings for the means he had employed to effect the 
great object. 


Hastings, however, was not recalled; he resigned. The last two years of his 
administration in India formed by far the happiest period of his public life. 
The peace with France, which paralyzed the most powerful of the native 
princes, enabled him to get the whole country into a state of tranquillity and 
prosperity which had not been known for many ages. It also enabled him to 
extend the British influence in several new directions, and to confirm it in 
others. Having completed his preparations, he embarked on the 8th of 
February, 1785, attended by demonstrations that certainly did not mark him 
out as a tyrant and a monster. As soon as it was publicly known that he was 
really about to quit the government, which he had held for thirteen years, 
nimierous addresses were got up and presented by all classes; by military 
officers, by the civil servants of the company, by factors and traders, by 
natives as well as Europeans. 


He was most favourably received at court; but his enemies did not leave 
him long tranquil. Francis had obtained a seat in parliament, ranging 
himself on the side of the most active and the most eloquent opposition 
party that the country had yet seen, and through Francis and his too 
credulous ally, Burke, the prosecution of Hastings was made a party 
question. It took some time and trouble to convert Charles Fox, but at last 
that statesman entered into the crusade against the governor-general with 
his constitutional heat and impetuosity. Sheridan, Sir Gilbert Elliot, Sir John 
Anstruther, Mr. Windham, Mr., afterwards Earl Grey, and all the great whig 
orators either preceded or followed Fox; and for many years their efforts 
were united to effect the ruin and disgrace of Warren Hastings, who was no 
orator, who had no seat in parliament, and who had to contend with nearly 
every possible disadvantage. Tlie mere outlines of the proceedings would 


fill a volume — they lasted altogether more than ten years; and without 
tletails still more voluminous, an adequate notion could not be conveyed of 
this unprecedented persecution. We can here do no more than describe the 
scene and give the results. 


On the 4th of April, Burke charged Warren Hastings, Esquire, late 
governor-general of Bengal, etc., with sundry high crimes and 
misdemeanours, and delivered at the table nine of his articles of charge. In 
the course of the following week he presented twelve more articles; and on 
the 6th of May another charge, being the twenty-second, was added to the 
long and bewildering list. But the several accusations were finally confined 
to four heads: The oppression and final expulsion of the rajah of Benares; 
the mal-treatment and robbery of the begums of the house of Oudh; and the 
charges of receiving presents and conniving at unfair contracts and 
extravagant expenditure. The sessions of 1786-1787 having been consumed 
in preliminary proceedings, the house of lords assembled in Westminster 
Hall, Febniary 13th, 1788, to try the impeachment.? 
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There have been spectacles more dazzling to the eye, more gorgeous with 
jewellery and cloth of gold, more attractive to grown-up children, than that 
which was then exhibited at Westminster; but, perhaps, there never was a 
spectacle so well calculated to strike a highly cultivated, a reflecting, an 
imaginative mind. All the various kinds of interest which belong to the near 
and to the distant, to the present and to the past, were collected on one spot 
and in one hour. All the talents and all the accomplishments which are 
developed by liberty and civilisation were now displayed, with every 
advantage that could be derived both from co-operation and from contrast. 
Every step in the proceedings carried the mind either backward, through 
many troubled centuries, to the days when the foundations of the British 
constitution were laid; or far away, over boundless seas and deserts, to 


dusky nations living imder strange stars, worshipping strange gods, and 
writing strange characters from right to left. The high court of parliament 
was to sit, according to forms handed down from the days of the 
Plantagenets, on an Englishman accused of exercising tyranny over the lord 
of the holy city of Benares, and over the ladies of the princely house of 
Oudh. 


The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great hall of William Rufus, 
the hall which had resounded with acclamations at the inauguration of thirty 
kings, the hall which had witnessed the just sentence of Bacon and the just 
absolution of Somers, the hall where the eloquence of Strafford had for a 
moment awed and melted a victorious party inflamed with just resentment, 
the hall where Charles had confronted the liigh court of justice with the 
placid courage which has half redeemed his fame. Neither military nor civil 
pomp was wanting. The avenues were lined with grenadiers. The streets 
were kept clear by cavalry. The peers, robed in gold and ermine, were 
marshalled by the heralds under garter king-at-arms. The judges in their 
vestments of state attended to give advice on points of law. Near a hundred 
and seventy lords, three-fourths of the upper house as the upper house then 
was, walked in solemn order from their usual place of assembling to the 
tribmial. The junior baron present led the way, George Eliott, Lord Heath- 
field, recently ennobled for his memorable defence of Gibraltar against the 
fleets and armies of France and Spain. The long procession was closed by 
the duke of Norfolk, earl marshal of the realm, by the great dignitaries, and 
by the brothers and sons of the king. Last of all came the prince of Wales, 
conspicuous by his fine person and noble bearing. 


The grey old walls were hung with scarlet. The long galleries were crowded 
by an audience such as has rarely excited the fears or the emulation of an 
orator. There were gathered together, from all parts of a great, free, 
enlightened, and prosperous empire, grace and female loveliness, wit and 
learning, the representatives of every science and of every art. There were 
seated round the queen the fair-haired young daughters of the house of 
Brunswick. There the ambassadors of great kings and commonwealths 
gazed with admiration on a spectacle which no other country in the world 
could present. There Siddons, in the prime of her majestic beauty, looked 
with emotion on a scene surpassing all the imitations of the stage. There the 


historian of the Roman empire thought of the days when Cicero pleaded the 
cause of Sicily against Verres, and when, before a senate which still 
retained some show of freedom, Tacitus thundered against the oppressor of 
Africa. There were seen, side by side, the greatest painter and the greatest 
scholar of the age. The spectacle had allured Reynolds from that easel 
which has preserved to us the thoughtful 
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foreheads of so many writers and statesmen, and the sweet smiles of so 
many noble matrons. It had induced Parr to suspend his labours in that dark 
and profound mine from which he had extracted a vast treasure of erudition, 
a treasure too often buried in the earth, too often paraded with injudicious 
and inelegant ostentation, but still precious, massive, and splendid. There 
appeared the voluptuous charms of her to whom the heir of the throne had 
in secret plighted his faith. There too was she, the beautiful mother of a 
beautiful race, the Saint Cecilia, whose delicate features, lighted up by love 
and music, art has rescued from the common decay. There were the 
members of that brilliant society which quoted, criticised, and exchanged 
repartees, under the rich peacock hangings of Mrs. Montague. And there the 
ladies whose lips, more persuasive than those of Fox himself, had carried 
the Westminster election against palace and treasury, shone round 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 


The sergeants made proclamation. Hastings advanced to the bar, and bent 
his knee. The culprit was indeed not unworthy of that great presence. He 
had ruled an extensive and populous coimtry; had made laws and treaties, 
had sent forth armies, had set up and pulled do-mi princes. And in his high 
place he had so borne himself, that all had feared him, that most had loved 
him, and that hatred itself could deny him no title to glory, except virtue. He 
looked like a great man, and not like a bad man. A person small and 
emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a carriage which, while it indicated 
deference to the court, indicated also habitual self-possession and self- 
respect; a high and intellectual forehead; a brow pensive, but not gloomy; a 


mouth of inflexible decision; a face pale and worn, but serene, on which 
was written, as legibly as imder the picture in the council-chamber at 
Calcutta, Mens cequa in arduis; such was the aspect with which the great 
proconsul presented himself to his judges. 


But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much notice as the 
accusers. In the midst of the blaze of red drapery, a space had been fitted up 
with green benches and tables for the commons. The managers, with Burke 
at their head, appeared in full dress. The collectors of gossip did not fail to 
remark that even Fox, generally so regardless of his appearance, had paid to 
the illustrious tribimal the compliment of wearing a bag and sword. Pitt had 
refused to be one of the conductors of the impeachment ; and his 
commanding, copious, and sonorous eloquence was wanting to that great 
muster of various talents. Age and blindness had unfitted Lord North for the 
duties of a public prosecutor; and his friends were left without the help of 
his excellent sense, his tact, and his urbanity. But, in spite of the absence of 
these two distinguished members of the lower house, the box in which the 
managers stood contained an array of speakers such as perhaps had not 
appeared together since the great age of Athenian eloquence. There were 
Fox and Sheridan, the English Demosthenes and the English Hyperides. 
There was Burke, ignorant, indeed, or negligent of the art of adapting his 
reasonings and his style to the capacity and taste of his hearers, but in 
amplitude of comprehension and richness of imagination superior to every 
orator, ancient or modern. There, with eyes reverentially fixed on Burke, 
appeared the finest gentleman of the age, his form developed by every 
manly exercise, his face beaming with intelligence and spirit, the ingenious, 
the chivalrous, the high-soule(t X Vindham. 


On the third day Burke rose; four sittings were occupied by his opening 


speech, which was intended to be a general introduction to all the charges. 
With an exuberance of thought and a splendour of diction which more than 
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satisfied the higlily raised expectation of the audience, he described the 
character and institutions of the natives of India, recounted the 
circumstances in which the Asiatic empire of Britain had originated, and set 
forth the constitution of the company and of the Enghsh presidencies. 
Having thus attempted to communicate to his hearers an idea of eastern 
society, as vivid as that which existed in his owti mind, he proceeded to 
arraign the administration of Hastings as systematically conducted in 
defiance of morality and public law. The energy and pathos of the great 
orator extorted expressions of unwonted admiration from the stern and 
hostile chancellor, and, for a moment, seemed to pierce even the resolute 
heart of the defendant. The ladies in the galleries, unaccustomed to such 
displays of eloquence, exdted by the solemnity of the occasion, and perhaps 
not unwilling to display their taste and sensibility, were in a state of 
uncontrollable emotion. Handkerchiefs were pulled out; smelling bottles 
were handed roimd ; hysterical sobs and screams were heard : and Mrs. 
Sheridan was carried out in a fit. At length the orator concluded. Raising his 
voice till the old arches of Irish oak resoiuided : 


“Therefore,” said he, “hath it with all confidence been ordered, by the 
commons of Great Britain, that I impeach Warren Hastings of high crimes 
and misdemeanours. I impeach him in the name of the commons’ house of 
parliament, whose trust he has betrayed. I impeach him in the name of the 
English nation, whose ancient honour he has sullied. I impeach him in the 
name of the people of India, whose rights he has trodden under foot, and 
whose country he has turned into a desert. Lastly, in the name of human 
nature itself, in the name of both sexes, in the name of every age, in the 
name of every rank, I impeach the common enemy and oppressor of all!” 
\Vlien the deep murmur of various emotions had subsided, Mr. Fox rose to 
address the lords respecting the course of proceeding to be followed. The 
wish of the accusers was that the court would bring to a close the 
investigation of the first charge before the second was opened. The wish of 
Hastings and of his counsel was that the managers should open all the 
charges, and produce all the evidence for the prosecution, before the 
defence began. The lords retired to their o^vn house to consider the 
question. The chancellor took the side of Hastings. Lord Loughborough, 
who was now in opposition, supported the demand of the managers. The 


division showed which way the inclination of the tribimal leaned. A 
majority of near three to one decided in favour of the course for which 
Hastings contended. 


Wlien the court sat again, Mr. Fox, assisted by Mr. Grey, opened the charge 
respecting Cheyte Sing, and several days were spent in reading papers and 
hearing witnesses. The next article was that relating to the princesses of 
Oudh. The conduct of this part of the case was entrusted to Sheridan. The 
curiosity of the public to hear him was unboimded. His sparkling and highly 
finished declamation lasted two days; but the hall was crowded to 
suffocation during the whole time. It was said that fifty guineas had been 
paid for a single ticket. Sheridan when he concluded contrived, with a 
knowledge of stage effect which his father might have envied, to sink back, 
as if exhausted, into the arms of Burke, who hugged him with the energy of 
generous admiration. 


June was now far advanced. The session could not last much longer; and 
the progress which had been made in the impeachment was not very 
satisfactory. There were twenty charges. On two only of these had even the 
case for the prosecution been heard ; and it was now a year since Hastings 
had been admitted to bail. 


The interest taken by the public in the trial was great when the court 
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began to sit, and rose to the height when Sheridan spoke on the charge 
relating to the begums: From that time the excitement went down fast. The 
spectacle had lost the attraction of novelty. The great displays of rhetoric 
were over. \Vhat was behind was not of a nature to entice men of letters 
from their books in the morning, or to tempt ladies who had left the 
masquerade at two to be out of bed before eight. There remained 
examinations and cross-examinations. There remained statements of 
accounts. There remained the reading of papers, filled with words 


unintelligible to English ears, with lacs and crores, zemindars and aumils, 
sunnuds and penvannahs, jaghires and nuzzurs. There remained bickerings, 
not always carried on with the best taste or with the best temper, between 
the managers of the impeachment and the counsel for the defence, 
particularly between Mr. Burke and Mr. Law. There remained the endless 
marches and countermarches of the peers between their house and the hall ; 
for as often as a point of law was to be discussed, their lordships retired to 
discuss it apart; and the consequence was, as a peer wittily said, that the 
judges walked and the trial stood still.’” 


THE FINAL ACQUITTAL OF HASTINGS (1795 A.D.) 


The sessions of 1788, 1789, and 1790 were consumed in going through the 
case for the prosecution. In 1791 the commons expressed their willingness 
to abandon some part of the charges, with the view of bringing this 
extraordinary trial sooner to an end; and on the 2nd of June, the seventy- 
third day, Mr. Hastings began hLs defence. This was protracted until April 
17th, 1795, on which (the one hundred and forty-eighth) day he was 
acquitted by a large majority on every separate article charged against him. 


The opposition party, who at that time almost monopolised the public press, 
had deeply blackened the character of the benefactor of his country and the 
people of India; yet public opinion changed greatly during the long trial, 
and Hastings came to be regarded as an oppressed, instead of an offending 
man. The malice of Francis was so far defeated; but the law charges of the 
defence had exliausted the fortune of the late governor-general ; and but for 
an annuity of £4,000, and a loan of ready money granted to him by the East 
India Company, in 1796, the illustrious and (in private life) amiable 
Hastings might have been left to end his days in a prison or a poorhouse. 


Strenuous efforts had also been made by the parliamentary opposition to 
couple Sir Elijah Impey, the first chief-justice of Bengal, with the first 
governor-general. Prompted by Francis, and acting in concert with Burke, 
Fox, and the rest of the opposition leaders. Sir Gilbert Elliot, on the 12th of 
December, 1787, denounced Sir Elijah, in the house of commons, as the 
single sole murderer of Nandkumar, and moved his hiipeachment upon that 


and upon five other charges. But on the 9th of May, Sir Elijah was acquitted 
of the Nandkumar charge by a parliament majority, and this put an end to 
all proceedings against him.? 


Macaulay’ s Estimate of Hastings 


As Hastings himself said, the arraignment had taken place before one 
generation, and the judgment was pronounced by another. Of about one 
hundred and sixty nobles who walked in the procession on the first day, 
sixty had been laid in their family vaults. Still more affecting must have 
been the sight of the manager’s box. It had been scattered by calamities 
more 
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bitter than the bitterness of death. The great chiefs were still living. But 
their friendship was at an end. 


Hastings was a ruined man. The legal expenses of his defence had been 
enormous. The expenses which did not appear in his attorney’s bill were 
perhaps larger still. Great sums had been paid to Major Scott. Great sums 
had been laid out in bribing newspapers, rewarding pamphleteers, antl 
circulating tracts. Burke, so early as 1790, tleclared in the house of 
commons that twenty thousand pounds had been employed in corrupting 
the press. It is certain that no controversial weapon, from the gravest 
reasoning to the coarsest ribaldry, was left unemployed. Logan defended the 
accused governor with great ability in prose. For the lovers of verse the 
speeches of the managers were burlesqued in Simpkin’s letters. It is, we are 
afraid, indisputable that Hastings stooped so low as to court the aid of that 
malignant and filthy baboon John Williams, who called himself Anthony 
Pasquin. It was necessary to subsidise such allies largely. The private 
hoards of Mrs. Hastings had disappeared. It is said that the banker to whom 
they had been entrusted had failed. Still if Hastings had practised strict 
economy, he would after all his losses have had a moderate competence ; 


but in the management of his private affairs he was imprudent. The dearest 
wish of his heart had always been to regain Daylesford. At length, in the 
very year in which his trial commenced, the wish was accomplished; and 
the domain, alienated more than seventy years before, returned to the 
descendants of its old lords. But the manor house was a ruin; and the 
grounds round it had during many years been utterly neglected. Hastings 
proceeded to build, to plant, to form a sheet of water, to excavate a grotto; 
and, before he was dismissed from the bar of the house of lords, he had 
expended more than forty thousand pounds in adorning his seat. 


On a general review of the long administration of Hastings, it is impossible 
to deny that, against the great crimes by which it is blemished, we have to 
set off great public services. England had passed through a perilous crisis. 
Nevertheless, in every part of the world, except one, she had been a loser. 
Not only had she been compelled to acknowledge the independence of 
thirteen colonies peopled by her children, and to concUiate the Irish by 
giving up the right of legislating for them ; but, in the Mediterranean, in the 
Gulf of Mexico, on the coast of Africa, on the continent of America, she 
had been compelled to cede the fruits of her victories in former wars. Spain 
regained Minorca and Florida; France regained Senegal, Goree, and several 
West Indian islands. The only quarter of the world in which Britain had lost 
nothing was the quarter in which her interests had been committed to the 
care of Hastings. In spite of the utmost exertions both of European and 
Asiatic enemies, the power of our country in the East had been greatly 
augmented. Benares was subjected; the nawab vizir reduced to vassalage. 
That our influence had been thus extended, nay, that Fort William and Fort 
St. George had not been occupied by hostile armies, was owing, if we may 
trust the general voice of the English in India, to the skill and resolution of 
Hastings. 


His internal administration, with all its blemishes, gives him a title to be 
considered as one of the most remarkable men in our history. He dissolved 
the double government. He transferred the direction of affairs to English 
hands. Out of a frightful anarchy, he educed at least a rude and imperfect 
order. The whole organisation by which justice was dispensed, revenue 
collected, peace maintained throughout a territory not inferior in population 
to the dominions of Louis XVI or of the emperor Joseph, was formed and 


and you shall pass over at your leisure ; or, if you had rather receive us in 
your own territories, do you as much for us.’ On hearing this, Cyrus called a 
council of his principal officers, and, laying the matter before them, desired 
their advice how to act. They were unanimously of opinion, that he should 
retire, and wait for Tomyris in his own dominions. 


” Croesus the Lydian, who assisted at the meeting, was of a different 
sentiment, which he defended in this manner : ‘ I have before remarked, O 
king ! that since Providence has rendered me your captive, it becomes me to 
exert all my abilities in obviating whatever menaces you with misfortune. I 
have been instructed in the severe but useful school of adversity. If you 
were immortal yourself, and commanded an army of immortals, my advice 
might be justly thought impertinent ; but if you confess yourself a human 
leader, of forces that are human, it becomes you to remember that sublunary 
events have a circular motion, and that their revolution does not permit the 
same man always to be fortunate. Upon this present subject of debate I 
dissent from the majority. If you await the enemy in your own dominions, a 
defeat may chance to lose you all your empire ; the victorious Massagetse, 
instead of retreating to their own, will make farther inroad into your 
territories. If you conquer, you will still be a loser by that interval of time 
and place which must be necessarily employed in the pursuit. I will suppose 
that, after victory, you will instantly advance into the dominions of Tomyris 
; yet can Cyrus the son of Cambyses, without disgrace and infamy, retire 
one foot of ground from a female adversary ? I would therefore 
recommend, that having passed over with our army, we proceed on our 
march till we meet the enemy ; then let us contend for victory and honour. I 
have been informed that the MassagetiB lead a life of the meanest poverty, 
ignorant of Persian fare, and of Persian delicacies. Let these therefore be 
left behind in our camp : let there be abundance of food prepared, costly 
viands, and flowing goblets of wine. With these let us leave the less 
effective of the troops, and with the rest again retire towards the river. If I 
err not, the foe will be allured by the sight of our luxurious preparations, 
and afford us a noble occasion of victory and glory.’ 


” The result of the debate was, that Cyrus preferred the sentiments of 
Croesus : he therefore returned for answer to Tomyris, that he would 
advance the space into her dominions which she had proposed. She was 


superintended by him. He boasted that every public office, which existed 
when he left Bengal, without exception, was his creation/ 
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Hastings carried the government of India safely through one of the sharpest 
crises in our national history, when our transmarine possessions were in 
great peril all over the world, because all the naval powers of Europe were 
banded against us. In America, the insurgents after an arduous struggle tore 
down the British flag; in India the end of a long and exliausting contest 
found our flag not only flying but still more firmly planted than ever; nor 
had either the vindictive hostility of Mysore, or the indefatigable activity of 
the Mahrattas, succeeded in wresting an acre of British territory from the 
grasp of Warren Hastings.* 


PITT REFORMS THE ADMINISTRATION (1784 A.D.) 


When Mr. Fox succeeded to the head of affairs in 1783, all parties were 
already prepared for a great and important change in the government of 
Great Britain’s eastern empire. But the scheme of that able and ambitious 
statesman far outstripped either the reason or necessity of the case. He 
proposed — in his famous India Bill, which convulsed the nation from end 
to end, and in its ultimate results occasioned the downfall of his 
administration — to vest the exclusive right of governing India in seven 
directors, ” to be named in the act,” that is, appointed by the legislature 
under the direction of the ministry for the time. The vacancies in these 
conunissioners were to be filled up by the house of commons under the 
same direction. But this important innovation was defeated, after it had 
passed the lower house, by a small majority of nineteen in the house of 
peers, and this defeat was inmiediately followed by the dismissal of Mr. 
Fox and his whole administration. 


Although, however, Mr. Fox’s India Bill was rejected, yet the numerous 
abuses of Great Britain’s Indian dominions, as well as the imminent hazard 
which they had run during the war with Hyder Ali, from the want of a 
firmly constituted central government, were too fresh in the public 
recollection to permit the existing state of matters to continue. Mr. Pitt, 
accordingly, was no sooner installed in power, than be brought forward an 
India Bill of his own, which, it was hoped, would prove exempt from the 
objections to which its predecessor had been liable, and, at the same time, 
remedy the serious evils to which the administration of affairs in India had 
hitherto been exposed. This bill passed both houses (1784) and formed the 
basis of the system under which, with some subsequent but inconsiderable 
amendments, the affairs of India were for many years administered. By it 
the court of directors appointed by the East India Company remained as 
before, and to them the general administration of Indian affairs was still 
entrusted. 


The great change introduced was the institution of the Board of Control, a 
body composed of six members of the privy council, chosen by the king — 
the chancellor of the exchequer and one of the secretaries of state being two 
— in whom the power of directing and controlling the proceedings of the 
Indian Empire was vested. The duties of this board were very loosely 
defined, and were all ultimately centred in the president, an officer who 
became a fourth secretary of state for the Indian Empire. They were 
described as being “from time to time to check, superintend, and control all 
acts, operations, and concerns which in anywise relate to the civil or 
military government or revenues of the territories and possessions of the 
East India Company.” These powers were ample enough ; but in practice 
they led to little more than a control of the company in the more important 
political or military concerns 
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of the East, leaving the directors in possession of the practical direction of 
affairs in ordinary cases. All vacancies in official situations, with the 


exception of the offices of governor-general of India, governors of Madras 
and Bom-bay, and commanders-in-chief, which were to be filled up by the 
British government, were left at the disposal of the East India directors. A 
most important provision was made in the institution of a secret committee, 
who were to send to India in duplicate such despatches as they might 
receive from the board of control, and in the establishment of the supreme 
government of Calcutta, with a controlling power over the other 
presidencies — a change which at once introduced unity of action into all 
parts of the peninsula. 


It cannot be affirmed that this anomalous constitution will stand the test of 
theoretical examination, or is confirmed by history as regards other states. 
Still less could it be presumed that a distribution of supreme power between 
a governor-general and two subordinate governors in the East, and a board 
of control and body of directors in the British Islands, gave any fair 
prospect either of unity of purpose or efficiency of action. Nevertheless, if 
experience, the great test of truth, be consulted, and the splendid progress of 
the Indian Empire of Great Britain since it was directed in this manner be 
alone considered, there is reason to hold this system of govermuent one of 
the most perfect that ever was devised by human wisdom for the 
advancement and confirmation of political greatness. The secret of this 
apparent anomaly is to be found in the fact, that this division of power 
existed in theory only; that from the great distance of India from the home 
govermnent, and the pressing interests which so frequeiitly called for 
immediate decision, the supreme direction of affairs practically came to be 
vested in the governors-general ; and that in them were found a succession 
of great men, second to none who ever appeared in the world for vigour and 
capacity, and who vindicated the truth of the say-ing of Sallust, that it is in 
the strenuous virtue of a few that the real cause of national greatness is in 
general to be found. 


It soon appeared how much the vigour and efficiency of the Indian admin- 
m istration had been increased by the important changes made in its central 
government. By Mr. Pitt’s India Bill, all ideas of foreign conquest in the 
East had been studiously repressed — it having been declared, that ” to 
pursue schemes of conquest or extension of dominion in India are measures 
repugnant to the wish, the honour, and the policy of the nation.” But this 


declaration, in appearance so just and practicable, was widely at variance 
with the conduct which extraneous events shortly after forced upon the 
British government. 


LORD CORNWALLIS AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL; THE WAK WITH 
TIPU 


(1786-1792 A.D.) 


In order, however, to carry into execution the pacific views of ministers at 
home, a nobleman of high rank and character. Lord Cornwallis, was sent 
out by Mr. Pitt, who united in his person the two offices of governor- 
general and commander-in-chief, so as to give the greatest possible unity to 
the action of government [1786]. No sooner, however, had he arrived there, 
than he discovered that Tipu was intriguing with the other native powers for 
the subversion of Great Britain’s Indian dominion; and, as a rupture with 
France was apprehended at that juncture, four strong regiments were 
despatched to India. As the company complained of the expen.se which this 
additional force entailed upon their finances, a bill was brought into 
parliament by Mr. Pitt, which fixed the number of king’s troops who might 
be ordered to India by 
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the board of control, at the expense of the company, at eight thousand, 
besides twelve thousand European forces in the company’s service. 


The wisdom of this great addition to the native European force in India, as 
well as the increased vigour and efficiency of the supreme government, 
speedUy appeared in the next war that broke out. Tipu, whose hostility to 
the English was well known to be inveterate, and who had long been 
watched with jealous eyes by the Madras presidency, at length [1789] 
commenced an attack upon the rajah of Travancore — a prince in alliance 
with the British, and actually supported by a subsidiary force of their 


troops. At first, from the total want of preparation which had arisen from 
the pacific policy so strongly inculcated upon the Indian authorities by the 
government at home, he obtained very great success, and totally subdued 
the chief against whom he had commenced hostilities. 


Perceiving that the British character was now at stake in the peninsula, and 
being well aware that a power founded on opinion must instantly sink into 
insignificance, if the idea gets abroad that its allies may be insulted with 
impunity, Lord Cornwallis immediately took the most energetic measures to 
reassert the honour of the British name. Fifteen thousand men were 
collected in the Carnatic under General Meadows, whOe eight thousand 
more were to ascend the Ghats from the side of Bombay, under General 
Abercromby. Treaties of alliance were at the same time entered into with 
the peshwa and the nizam, and hostOities commenced, which were at first 
attended with checkered success — General Meadows having taken Karur 
and other towns, and Tipu having surprised Colonel Floyd, and burst into 
the Carnatic, where he committed the most dreadful ravages. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF SERINGAPATAM (1791-1792 A.D.) 


The energies of government, however, were now thoroughly aroused. In 
December, 1791, Lord Cornwallis embarked in person for Madras: the 
Bengal sepoys were with extreme difficulty reconciled to a sea voyage; and 
great reinforcements, with the commander-in-chief, were safely landed in 
the southern presidency. It was resolved to commence operations with the 
siege of Bangalore, one of the strongest fortresses in Mysore, and 
commanding the most eligible pass from the coast to the centre of Tipu’s 
dominions. In the end of January the grand army ‘ moved forward; the 
important pass of Coorg leading up the Ghats, was occupied within a month 
after; Bangalore was invested in the beginning of March and carried by 
assault on the 21st of that month. 


Encouraged by this great success, Lord Cornwallis pushed on direct to 
Seringapatam, although the advanced period of the season, and scanty 
supplies of the army, rendered it a service of considerable peril, which was 
increased rather than diminished by the junction, shortly after, of ten 
thousand of the nizam’s horse, who, without rendering any service to the 
army, consumed every particle of grass and forage within its reach. 


Still the English general continued to press forward, and at length reached 
the fortified position of the enemy, on strong ground, about six miles in 
front of Seringapatam. An attack was immediately resolved on; but Tipu, 
who conducted his defence with great skill, did not await the formidable 
onset of the assaulting columns, and after inflicting a severe loss on the 
assailants by the fire of his artillery, withdrew all his forces within the 
works of the fortress. 


[‘ Lord Cornwallis led the British army in person with a pomp and 
lavishness of supplies that recalled the campaigns of Aurangzeb. — 
Hunter.i’ | 
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The English were now within sight of the capital of Mysore, and decisive 
success seemed almost within their reach. They were in no condition, 
however, to undertake the siege. Orders were therefore given to retreat, and 
the army retired with heavy hearts and considerable loss of stores and men. 
But the opportune arrival of the advanced guard of the Mahratta contingent, 
on the second day of the march, which at first caused great alarm, 
suspended the retrograde movement, and the army encamped for the rainy 
season in the neighbourhood of Seringapatam.” 


The next move to Seringapatam was effectual. Remforcements had been 
sent out from England; and during the autunm all the lines of 
communication for another march upon the capital of Tipu had been 
opened. Some of the strong hill forts had been stormed and taken by the 
troops mider General Meadows. On the 25th of January, 1792, Cornwallis, 
with twenty-two thousand men, had miited his force to the troops of the 
nizam and the Mahrattas, and commenced his march. On the 5th of 
February he encamped about six miles northward of Seringapatam. The 
Mysorean army was encamped mider its walls. It amoimted to five 
thousand horse and forty thousand foot. The city was defended by three 
strong lines of works and redoubts, in which three hundred pieces of 


artillery were planted. Cornwallis reconnoitred these lines on the morning 
of the 6th, and determined to storm them that night, with his own army, 
without comnumicating his plan to his allies. 


At eight o’clock the British moved in three colimms to the attack, one 
colunm being led by Cornwallis himself. The moon was shining brilliantly; 
but the sun of the next day was declining before the firing ceased, and the 
whole line of forts to the north of the Kaveri were in possession of the 
British forces. Tipu retired within the walls of his capital. Preparations for 
the siege went vigorously on; but negotiations for peace were at the same 
time proceeding. The British commander, assm-ed of his triumph, 
demanded that Tipu should cede the half of his dominions; should pay a 
siun amomiting to £3,000,000; should release all his prisoners; and should 
deliver his two sons as hostages. The sultan assembled his officers in the 
great mosque, and adjured them, by the sacred contents of the Koran, to tell 
him whether he should accept these hard terms. They all held that no 
reliance could be placed upon the troops, and that submission was 
inevitable. 


On the 23rd of February the preliminaries of peace were signed; and on the 
25th the two sons of Tipu were surrendered to Lord Cornwallis. The 
definitive treaty of peace was signed on the 19th of March. The ceded 
territories were divided in equal portions between the company, the nizam, 
and the Mahrattas. On the 4th of May Cornwallis wrote to his brother, ” Our 
peace will no doubt be very popular in England. No termination of the war 
could have been attended with more solid advantages to our interest; and 
the deference which was paid to as on the occasion, both by friends and 
enemies, has placed the British name and consequence in a light never 
before known in India.” 


The subjection of Tipu was most opportune. In all probability Cornwallis, 
who was blamed by some for not insisting upon harder terms, anticipated 
the probability that the French Revolution would involve England in war, 
and therefore he made peace whilst it was in his power. When the war broke 
out he hurried to Madras. But his presence was unnecessary. Pondicherry 
had already been taken by Sir John Braithwaite; and the French had no 
longer a footing in India. The agents of the republic were nevertheless 


active; but they were unable, for several years, to move “Citizen Tipu” into 
a course of open hostility.* 
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If the foundations of the system of civil achninistration were laid by 
Hastings, the superstructure was erected by Cornwallis. It was he who first 
entrusted criminal jurisdiction to Europeans, and established the Nizamat 
Sadr Adalat, or supreme court of criminal judicature, at Calcutta and it was 
he who separated the functions of collector and judge. The system thus 
organised in Bengal was afterwards transferred to Madras and Bombay, 
when those presidencies also acquired territorial sovereignty. 


But the achievement most familiarly associated with the name of 
Cornwallis is the permanent settlement of the land revenue of Bengal. Up to 
his time the revenue had been collected pretty much according to the old 
Mughal sys-tem. Zamindars, or government farmers, whose office always 
tended to become hereditary, were recognised as having a right of some sort 
to collect the revenue from the actual cultivators. But no principle of 
assessment existed, and the amount actually realised varied greatly from 
year to year. Hastings had the reputation of bearing hard upon the 
zamindars, and was absorbed in other critical affairs of state or of war. On 
the whole he seems to have looked to experience, as acquired from a 
succession of quinquennial settlements, to furnish the standard rate to the 
future. 


Francis, on the other hand, Hastings’ great rival, deserves the credit of 
being among the first to advocate a limitation of the state demand in 
perpetuity. The same view recommended itself to the authorities at home, 
partly because it would place their finances on a more stable basis, partly 
because it seemed to identify the zamindar with the more familiar landlord. 
Accordingly, Cornwallis took out with him in 1787 instructions to introduce 


a permanent settlement. The process of assessment began in 1789 and 
terminated in 1791. No attempt was made to measure the fields or calculate 
the out-turn as had been done by Akbar, and is now done when occasion 
requires in the British provinces; but the amomit payable was fixed by 
reference to what has been paid in the past. At first the settlement was 
called decennial, but in 1793 it was declared permanent forever. The total 
assessment amounted to sikka Rs. 26,800,989, or about 2f millions sterling. 
Though Lord Cornwallis carried the scheme into execution, all praise or 
blame, so far as details are concerned, must belong to Sir John Shore, 
afterwards Lord Teignmouth, whose knowledge of the coiuitry was 
unsurpassed by that of any civilian of his time. Shore would have proceeded 
more cautiously than Cornwallis’ preconceived idea of a proprietary body 
and the court of directors’ haste after fixity permitted.2 
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Tipu Sahib 


(1749-1799) 
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Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, succeeded Earl CornwalUs in 
the government of India. During his administration, 1793-1796, the two 
sons of Tipu, who had been taken as hostages for the due performance of 
their father’s engagements, were given up, however doubtful might have 
been the continued amity of the sultan. In 1798 Lord Teignmouth was 
succeeded by Lord Mornington, afterwards created Marquis Wellesley. At 
the head of the Indian government was now a man of splendid abilities, and 
of vigour of character well fitted for action in any great crisis. He had a 


sound adviser, not only in military affairs, but in political, in his younger 
brother, Arthur Wellesley, then in his thirtieth year, who held the rank of 
colonel. From his arrival in India as the colonel of an infantry regiment in 
1797, to his acceptance of a responsible command in 1799, we may trace 
the same qualities which, more than any other man, fittet! him for an 
encounter with the genius of Bonaparte. 


Arthur Wellesley’s regiment, the 33rd, formed part of an army assembled at 
Vellore, in November, 1798, under the command of General Harris. Lord 
Mornington had endeavoured, without effect, to detach Tipu from the 
dangerous influence of the agents of the French government. The language 
of the governor-general was conciliatory, but it was firm. His proposal to 
negotiate was met by evasions. Tipu continued to rely upon the assistance 
of the French. He rejected every pacific overture. General Harris 
accordingly entered the Mysore territory on the 5th of March, 1799. The 
ally of the English, the nizam of the Deccan, sent a large contingent to join 
the army; and this force, to which the 33rd regiment was attached, was 
placed under the command of Colonel Wellesley, 


The novelty, no less than the magnitude, of these operations, appears to 
have impressed the young commander of the nizam’.s army with a feeling 
of wonder which inexperience is not ashamed to display. The British grand 
amiy and the nizam’s army marched in two columns parallel to each other. 
“The march of these two armies,” says Wellesley/ in his despatches, “was 
almost in the form of a square or oblong, of which the front and rear were 
formed of cavalry, and about two or three miles in extent; the right and left 
(owing to the immense space taken up in the column by field-pieces, drawn 
by bullocks), about six or seven miles. In this square went everything 
belonging to the army. You will have some idea of what there was in that 
space when I state to you the number of bullocks that I know were in the 
public service.” These he computes at sixty thousand. The nizam’s army 
had twentyfive thousand bullocks loaded with grain; besides elepliants, 
camels, bullocks, carts, belonging to individuals, beyond all calculation. ” 
You may have some idea of the thing when I tell you that, when all were 
together, there was a multitude in motion which covered eighteen square 
miles.” The Bombay army joined these two moving multitudes; ancl after 


faithful to her engagement, and retired accordingly : Cyrus then formally 
delegated his authority to his son Cambyses ; and above all recommended 
Croesus to his care, as one whom, if the projected expedition should fail, it 
would be his interest to distinguish by every possible mark of reverence and 
honour. He then dismissed them into Persia, and passed the river with his 
forces. 


“As soon as he had advanced beyond the Araxes into the land of the 
Massagetee, he saw in the night this vision : He beheld the eldest son of 
Hystaspes having wings upon his shoulders ; one of which overshadowed 
Asia, the other Europe. Hystaspes was the son of Arsamis, of the family of 
the Achfemenides ; the name of his eldest son was Darius, a youth of about 
twenty, who had been left behind in Persia as not yet of age for 
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militai-y service. Cyrus awoke, and revolved the matter in his mind : as it 
appeared to him of serious importance, he sent for Hystaspes to liis 
presence, and, dismissing his attendants, ‘ Hystaspes,’ said the king, ‘ I will 
explain to you my reasons, why I am satisfied beyond all dis/jute that your 
son is now engaged in seditious designs against me and my authority. The 
gods, whose favour I enjoy, disclose to me all those events which menace 
my security. In the night just passed, I belield your eldest son having wings 
upon his shoulders, one of which overshadowed Asia, the other Europe ; 
from which I draw certain conclusions that he is engaged in acts of 
treachery against me. Do you therefore return instantly to Persia ; and take 
care, that when I return victorious from my present expedition, your son 
may give me a Satisfactory explanation of his conduct.’ 


” The strong ap/jrehension of the treachery of Darius induced Cyrus thus to 
address the father ; but the vision in reality imported that the death of Cyrus 
was at hand, and that Darius should succeed to his power. ‘ Far be it, O king 
P said Hystaspes in reply, ‘from any man of Persian origin to form 
conspiracies against his sovereign : if such there be, let immediate death be 


several encounters with the forces of Tipu, the united armies had taken up a 
position before Seringapatam. 


CAPTURE OF SERINGAPATAM AND DEATH OF TIPU (1799 A.D.) 


A series of successful attacks upon the enemy’s posts enabled the breaching 
batteries to be erected at a short distance from the walls; and the breach was 
sufficiently complete for the city to be stormed on the 4th of May.* Early 
on the morning of the 4th, the troops destined for the assault were placed in 
the trenches; and the hour of one o’clock in the afternoon was chosen for 
the attack, when the sultry heat usually disposed the Asiatics to repose. 
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Two thousand five hundred Europeans and two thousand natives formed the 
storming party under the command of (Iciieral Baird. “Either,” said he to 
Colonel Agnew, “we succeed to-morrow, or you never see me more.” The 
asSailants had a fearful prospect before them, for two-and-twenty thousand 
veteran troops composed the gai-rison, and the bastions, of uncommon 
strength, were armetl with two huntlred and forty pieces of cannon. 


But before the British reached the breach, the enemy were at their post, and 
equally resolute with the assailants. Wlien Tipu saw the British cross the 
Kaveri, he said, without changing colour, to those around him, ” We have 
arrived at the last stage: what is your determination?” “To die along with 
you,” was the unanimous reply. All was ready for the defence, every battery 
was manned, and from every bastion and gun which bore on the assailants a 
close and deadly fire was directed, which speedily thinned their ranks. On, 
however, the British rushed, followed by their brave allies, through the 
deadly storm. In five minutes the river was crossed, in five more the breach 
was mounted; a sally on the flank of the assaulting column by a chosen 
body of Tipu’s guards was repulsed ; antl as Baird was leading his men up 
the entangled steep, a loud shout and the waving of the British colours on 


its summits annoimced that the fortress was won, and the capital of Mysore 
fallen. 


But here an unexpected obstacle occurred — the summit of the breach was 
separated from the interior of the works by a wide ditch, filled with water, 
and at first no means of crossing it appeared. At length, however, Baird 
discovered some planks which had been used by the workmen in getting 
over it to repair the rampart, and, himself leading the way, this formidable 
obstacle was surmounted. Straightway dividing his men into two columns, 
under colonels Sherbrooke and Dunlop, this heroic leader soon swept the 
ramparts both to the right and left. The brave Asiatics were by degrees 
forced back — Tipu being the last man who quitted the traverses, though 
not without desperate resistance, to the mosque, where a dreadful slaughter 
took place. The remains of the garrison were there crowded together in a 
very narrow space, having been driven from the ramparts by Sherbrooke’s 
and Dunlop’s columns, and jammed together m the neighbourhood of the 
mosque, where they long maintained their ground under a dreadful cross- 
fire of musketry, till almost the whole had fallen. The remnant at length 
surrendered, with two of Tipu’s sons, when the firing had ceased at other 
points. 


The sultan himself, who had endeavoured to escape at one of the gates of 
the town which was assaulted by the sepoys, was some time afterwards 
fountl dead under a heap of several hundretl slain, composed in part of the 
principal officers of his palace, who harl been driven into the confined 
space round the mosque. He was shot by a private soldier when stretched on 
his palanquin, after having been woundetl and having had his horse killed 
under him; while Baird, who for three years had been detained a captive in 
chains in his dungeons, had the triumph of taking vengeance for his wrongs, 
by generously protecting and soothing the fears of the youthful sons of his 
redoubted antagonist. 


Tipu could never be brought to believe that the English would venture to 
storm Seringapatam, and he looked forward with confidence to the setting 
in of the heavy rains, which were soon approaching, to compel them to raise 
the siege. He was brave, liberal, and popular during his father’s life; but his 
reign, after he himself ascentled the throne, was felt as tyrannical and 


oppressive by his subjects. This, however, as is often the case in the East, 
they ascribed rather to the cupidity of his ministers than his own 
disposition. The Brahmans had predicted that the 4th of May would prove 
an inauspicious 
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day to him; he made them large presents on that very morning, and asked 
them for their prayers. 


He was sitting at dinner under a covered shed to avoid the rays of the sun 
when the alarm was given that the British were moving ; he instantly 
washed his hands, called for his arms, antl mounting his horse rode towards 
the breach, which he reached as they were crossing the Kaveri. On the way 
he received intelligence that Syed Goffer, his best officer, was killed. “Syed 
Goffer was never afraid of death,” he exclaimed; “let Muhammed Kasim 
take charge of his division;” while he himself calmly continued to advance 
towards the tumult, and was actively engaged sustaining the rearguard, as it 
retired from the breach. 


His corpse was found under a mountain of slain, stripped of all its 
ornaments and part of its clothing, but with the trusty amulet which he 
always wore still bound round his right arm. He had received three wounds 
in the body, and one in the temple; but the countenance was not distorted, 
the eyes were open, and the expression was that of stern composure. The 
body was still warm ; and for a minute Colonel Wellesley, who was present, 
thought he was still alive: but tlie pulse which had so long throbbed for the 
independence of India liad ceased to beat. 


The storming of Seringapatam was one of the greatest blows ever struck by 
any nation, antl demonstrated at once of what vast efforts the British 
Empire was capable, when directed by capacity and led by resolution. The 
immediate fruits of victory were immense. A formidable fortress, the centre 
of Tipu’s power, garrisoned by twenty-two thousand regular troops, with all 


his treasures and military resources, had fallen; the whole arsenal and 
founderies of the kingdom of Mysore were taken, and the artillery they 
contained amounted to the enormous number of four hundred and fifty-one 
brass, and four hundred and seventy-one iron guns, besides two hundred 
and eighty-seven mounted on the works. Above five hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds of powder, and four hundred and twenty-four thousanil 
round-shot, also fell into the hands of the victors. The military resources, on 
the whole, resembled rather those of an okl-established European 
monarchy, than of an Indian potentate recently elevated to greatness. But 
these trophies, great as they were, constituted the least considerable fruits of 
this memorable conquest : its moral consequences were far more lasting and 
important. 


In one day a race of usurpers had been extinguished, and a powerful empire 
overthrown; a rival to the British power struck down, and a tyrant of the 
native princes slain; a military monarchy subverted, and a stroke paralysing 
all India tlelivered. The loss in the assault was very trifling, amounting only 
to three iiundred and eighty-seven killed and wounded, though fourteen 
hundred had fallen since the commencement of the siege. But the portion in 
which it was divided indicated upon whom the weight of the contest had 
fallen, and how superior in the deadly breach European energy was to 
Asiatic valour; for of that nimiber three hundred and forty were British, and 
only forty-seven native sokliers. Colonel Wellesley was not engaged in the 
storm; but he conuuanded the reserve, which did not require to be called 
into action, and merely viewed with impatient regret the heart-stirring 
scene. He was next day, however, named Governor of the town by General 
Harris, which appointment was not disturbed by Lord Wellesley, and 
constitutes one of the few blots on the otherwise unexceptionable 
administration of that eminent man. Lord Wellesley was fully aware of the 
signal conduct and valour displayed by Baird in the siege and storm of 
Seringapatam; but he selected his brother in preference to him for the 
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command of that important fortress, from his knowledge of the rare 
combination of civil and military qualities which he possessed. Had the 
appointment not been made by General Harris, he declared he would have 
made it himself. History, indeed, apart from biographical discussion, has 
little cause to lament an appointment which early called into active service 
the great civil as well as military qualities of the duke of Wellington, which 
were immediately exerted with such vigour and effect in arresting the 
plunder and disorders consequent on the storm, that in a few days the shops 
were all reopened, antl the bazars were as crowded as they had been during 
the most flourishing days of the Mysore dynasty. But individual injustice is 
not to be always excused by the merits of the preferred functionary; and, 
unquestionably, the hero of Seringapatam, the gallant officer who led the 
assault, was entitled to a very different fate from that of being superseded in 
the command almost before the sweat was wiped from the brow which he 
had adorned with the laurels of victory.” Colonel Wellesley’s letter to the 
governor-general is very characteristic. “It was impossible to expect that, 
after the labour which the troops had undergone in working up to this place, 
and the various successes they had had in six different affairs with Tipu’s 
troops, in all of which they hatl come to the bayonet with them, they should 
not have looketl to the plunder of this place. Nothing therefore can have 
exceeded what was done on the night of the 4th. I came in to take the 
command on the morning of the 5th; and, by the greatest exertion, by 
hanging, flogging, etc., etc., in the course of that day, I restored order 
among the troops, and I hope I have gained the confidence of the people.” 


THE SUBSIDIARY SYSTEM 


After the fall of Tipu, and the partition of the Mysore territory in 1799, Lord 
Wellesley steadily pursued the policy which is distinguished as the 
subsidiary system. Its principle was to form treaties with native rulers; in 
compliance with which, a military force, under British command, was to be 
maintained at the expense of the native prince; and the control of state 
affairs was to be vested in the British resident, with the exception of all that 
related to the domestic arrangements of the sovereign, who preserved the 
regal pomp without the regal power. The subsidiary system was warmly 
opposed in the British parliament, as unjust and tyrannical. Its defence is 
succinctly stated by Lord Brougham,*/ who was a constant enemy of all 


injustice and tyranny: ” We had been compelled to interfere in their affairs, 
and to regulate the succession to their thrones, upon each successive 
discovery of designs hostile to us, nay, threatening our very existence, the 
subversion of all the fabric of useful and humane and enlightened polity 
which we had erected on the ruins of their own barbarous system, and 
particularly the restriction of the cruel despotism under which the native 
millions had formerly groaned.” In 1800, a subsidiary treaty was formed 
with the nizam, who ceded all his Mysorean territories in exchange for aid 
and protection. In 1801 the nephew of the deceased nawab of Arcot was 
raised to the nominal throne, renouncing in favor of the British all the 
powers of govermnent. The subahdar of Oudh, and the peshwa, came also 
under subordination to the British authority. 


MAHRATTA WAR OF 1803 


After the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, a new danger had arisen, in a 
confederacy of Mahratta chiefs, assisted by French arms and French 
influence. 
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The war of England against Napoleon was in effect to be carried on in a war 
with the Mahrattas. In the districts watered by the Godavari and the Puma 
were the qualities of a great captain to be displayed, which, a few years 
later, were to di’ive the legions of Napoleon from the Tagus to the Garonne. 


At the beginning of the century, the great Mahratta chief Holkar was at war 
with the equally valorous chief Sindhia. Holkar, to strengthen his own 
power and destroy an ally of his rival, attacked the peshwa, who fled from 
Poona after a signal defeat. It was then that he called the British to his aid, 
with whom he concluded the Treaty of Bassein, on the last day of 
December, 1802. General Wellesley marched si.x hundred miles, from 
Seringapatam to Poona, in the worst season of the year; drove out the 
Mahrattas; and reinstated the peshwa in his capital. Holkar now turned to 


his okl rival Sindhia, to coalesce with him against the peshwa, the nizam, 
and the British. 


Directing the military operations of Sindhia was a clever Frenchman, M. 
Perron, who had under him a large army of infantry tlisciplined in the 
European manner, many thousand cavalry, and a well appointed train of 
artillery. Bhonsla, the rajah of Berar (or rajah of Nagpur), joined the 
alliance of Sindhia and Holkar. The fifth Mahratta chieftain was the 
Gaikwar, and his territory was Guzerat, where Sindhia had some 
possessions and great power and influence. The Gaikwar took no part in the 
apjaroaching contest. For some time after the peshwa had been restored, 
negotiations were going on between the British government and Sindhia 
and the rajah of Berar. They professed friendship, but it soon became clear 
that they were confederates with Holkar, and were tlepending for assistance 
upon Perron. The nizam was known to be dying; and it was one of the 
objects of these chieftains to arrange the suc-ces.sion so as to aggrandise 
their own power. 


. It was thus necessary to make war upon this confederacy, which threatened 
the security of the British dominion in India as much, if not more, than the 
hostility of Tipu. Tliere was the same danger, as in his case, of an alliance 
with France on the part of the Mahrattas. Pondicherry had been given up to 
France by the Treaty of Amiens. \Vlien the Mahratta war broke out, the 
rupture of that treaty was not known. The vicinity of Pondicherry to the 
Mahratta country required the greatest vigilance, \liilst negotiations with 
the Mahratta chiefs were still in progress, the news came of the renewal of 
the war. A French force attempted to land at Pondicherry, and were made 
prisoners. Providing against hostilities upon a great scale, the governor- 
general decirled upon the plan of a campaign, in which the rare faculty of 
organising the co-operating movements of troops acting upon different 
points ensured the same success as had attended the campaigns of 
Napoleon. One element of success was the unshackled power of an able 
commander in the Deccan, the most important portion of the field of war. 


On the 26th of Jime Arthur Wellesley was appointed to the command of all 
the British and allied troops in the territories of the peshwa and the nizam, 
and to the direction of the political affairs of this district, which was 


surrounded by the dominions of the confederate chiefs. In Hindustan the 
same complete authority was given to General Lake. General Wellesley was 
at Poona with seventeen thousand men, when the negotiation with Sindhia 
was at an end. General Lake was upon the Jumna, watching the movements 
of Perron, who was in a part of the Doab which had been bestowed upon 
him by Sindhia. In Guzerat, Colonel Murray commanded the Bombay army, 
a force of seven thousand men, and he was afterwards reinforced by 
Colonel Woodington. In the province of Cuttack, Colonel Harcourt was at 
the head of the Madras army, a small body of troops, who were able to 
render efficient 
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service. All these armies, not great in numerical amount, but most 
formidable in their discipline, were all in motion, at one and the same time, 
to close round the enemy from the south and the north, from the east and 
the west; “from the sea, the mountains, and the forests, over the salt plains 
of Cuttack, and the high plains of the Deccan, and through the passes of the 
Ghats, and over the rivers of Hindustan, and out of the rank swamps of the 
basin of the Ganges.” i 


It was the 3rd of August when the British resident quitted Sindhia’s camp. 
His departure was the signal for immediate hostilities. On the 6th of August 
General Wellesley wrote a letter to Sindliia, characterised by his usual 
decisive language: “I offered you peace on terms of equality, and 
honourable to all parties; you have chosen war, and are responsible for all 
consequences.” On the 12th of August, he had advanced through roads 
rendered almost impassable by violent rains, and had taken the strong fort 
of Ahmednagar. General Lake was equally prompt in his movements. The 
French force under Perron fled before him, retreating from Coel, which 
Lake then occupied. 


Perron, in a few days, put himself under British protection, and was 
received with kindness. He complained of the treacliery of his officers, and 


is supposed not to have been insensible to the attractions of drafts upon the 
treasiu-y of Calcutta. On the 4th of September, the strong fortress of 
Aligarh was taken by a storming party of the army of Lake. The Bombay 
and the Madras armies were equally successful in their advances. On the 
6th of August, General Wellesley had sent orders to the officer in command 
of the Bombay army to attack Broach. In a little more than three weeks 
Broach had surrendered. On the 12tii of September, Lake obtained a great 
victory over the troops of Sindhia, and over the French army which Perron 
had formed. They were commanded by another Frenchman, Bourquien. On 
the following day the British were in possession of Delhi. Lake restored the 
Mughal emperor, Shah Alam, who had been deposed, and thus propitiated 
the Mohammedan population of Hindustan. 


The triumphant career of Lake was followed up in the battles of Muttra and 
Agra, and was completed in the great victory of Laswari on the 1st of 
November. He was worthy of all honour. The thanks of parliament and a 
peerage were never more properly bestowed than upon the senior general in 
this astonishing campaign. 


Colonel Stevenson was to the east of General Wellesley, after the capture of 
Ahmednagar. It was necessary to effect a junction of their two armies. 
Wellesley directed Stevenson to take a bold com-se: “Move forward 
yourself with the company’s cavalry, and all the nizam’s, and a battalion, 
and dash at the first party that comes into your neighbourhood. A long 
defensive war will ruin us. By any other plan we shall lose oiu” supplies.” 
On the 21st of August Wellesley’s cavalry was passing the wide Godavari. 
They passed in wicker boats covered with bullock skins. During a month, 
Wellesley and Stevenson were pursuing Sindhia’s forces, united with those 
of the rajah of Berar, each of the British commanders never allowing the 
enemy to rest, and marching always with the rapidity which could alone 
keep pace with the Mahratta cavalry. On the 21st of September Wellesley 
and Stevenson were a little to the east of Aurangabad. They were 
sufficiently near to each other to concert a plan of joint operations against 
the Mahratta armies, which had been reinforced with sixteen battalions of 
infantry, commanded by French officers, and with a train of artillery. This 
formidable force was concentrated on the banks of the Kaitna. 
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On the 22nd of September the division under Wellesley, and the division 
under Stevenson, marched with the intention to attack the enemy. There was 
a range of liills between the British and the Mahrattas. One division 
marched by the eastern road round the hills; the other by the western road. 
They encamped that night at the two extremities of the range of hills. On 
the morning of the 23rd, General Wellesley received information that 
Sindhia and Bhonsla had moved off with their cavalry, but that their 
infantry were stOl in camp, and were about to follow the cavalry. Their 
camp might be seen from a rising ground. ” It was obvious that the attack 
was no longer to be delayed,” writes Wellesley. It was no longer to be 
delayed, although Colonel Stevenson had not arrived with his detachment. 
He was misled by his guides. In his latter years, the duke of Wellington j 
related to “an early and intimate friend” how he formed his plan. 


” I was indebted for my success at Assaye to a very ordinary exercise of 
common sense. The Mahratta chiefs, whom I was marching to overtake, 
had made a hasty retreat with their infantry and gmis, and had got roimd 
behind a river on my right, leaving me exposed to an overwhelming force 
of native cavalry. To get rid of these gentlemen, and to get at the others, I 
had no chance but getting over the river also. I foimd a passage, crossed my 
army over, had no more to fear from the enemy’s cloud of cavalry, and my 
force, small as it was, was just enough to fill the space between that river 
and another stream that fell into it therabouts, and on which Assaye stood, 
so that both my flanks were secure. And there I fought and won the battle 
— the bloodiest for the number that I ever saw; and this was all from the 
com-mon sense of guessing that men did not build villages on opposite 
sides of a stream without some means of commimication between them.” 


The battle of Assaye might well be called “the bloodiest for its number” 
that the hero of so many battles had ever seen. Well might it be so, when the 
Mahrattas’ force was at least seven times as numerous as the British army. 
It was one o’clock when the enemy’s camp was in view, extending from 


his portion. You have raised the Persians from slavery to freedom ; from 
subjects, you have made them masters : if a vision has informed you that 
my son designs anything against you, to you and to your disposal I shall 
deliver him.’ Hystaspes, after this interview, passed the Araxes on his return 
to Persia, fully intending to watch over his son, and deliver him to Cyrus. 


” Cyrus, advancing a day’s march from the Araxes, followed, in all 
respects, the counsel of Croesus ; and leaving behind him the troops upon 
which he had less dependence, he returned with his choicest men towards 
the Araxes. A detachment of about the third part of the army of the 
Massagette attacked tlie Persians whom Cyrus had left, and, after a feeble 
conflict, put them to the sword. When the slaughter ceased, they observed 
the luxuries which had artfully been prepared ; and yielding to the 
allurement, they indulged themselves in feasting and wine, till drunkenness 
and sleep overcame tliera. In this situation the Persians attacked them : 
several were slain, but the greater part were made prisoners, among whom 
was Spargapises, their leader, the son of Tomyris. 


” As soon as the queen heard of the defeat of her forces, and the capture of 
her son, she despatched a messenger to Cyrus with these words : ‘ Cyrus, 
insatiable as you are of blood, be not too elate with your recent success. 
When you yourself are overcome -with wine, what follies do you not 
commit ? By entering your bodies, it renders your language more insulting. 
By this poison you have conquered my son, and neither by your prudence 
nor your valour. I venture a second time to advise what it will be certainly 
your interest to follow. Restore my son to liberty, and, satisfied with tlio 
disgrace you have put upon a third part of the Massagetae, depart frnm tlusc 
realms unhurt. If you will not do this, I swear by the Sun, the great gud of 
tlie Massaget«, that, insatiable as you are of blood, I will give you your fill 
of it.’ 


“These words made but little impression upon Cyrus. The son of Tomyris, 
when, recovering from his inebriated state, he knew the misfortune which 
liad befallen liim, entreated Cyrus to release him from his bonds : he 
obtained his liberty, and immediately destroyed himself. 


” On the refusal of Cyrus to listen to her counsel, Tomyris collected all her 
forces : a battle ensued, and of all the conflicts which ever took place 


five to seven miles. “We began to advance,” writes the brigade-major, “a 
little after three, and the action was not entirely over till six o’clock.” The 
74th and 7Sth regiments, and four battalions of sepoys, moved forward to 
the attack: the piquets led; and the cavalry brought up the rear to protect the 
infantry from the enemy’s horse. We quote the spirited narrative of an eye- 
witness. Lieutenant (not Sir) Colin Campbell : 


” The line was ordered to advance. The piquets at this period had nearly lost 
a third of their number, and most of their gmi-buUocks were killed. The line 
moved rapidly and took possession of the first line of guns, where many of 
the enemy were killed. They then moved on in equally good order and 
resolution to the second line of guns, from which they very soon drove the 
enemy; but many of the artillery, who pretended to be dead when we passed 
on to the second line of guns, turned the guns we had taken upon us, which 
obliged us to return and again to drive them from them. 


At this period the cannonade was truly tremendous. A milk-hedge in their 
front, which they had to pass to come at the enemy’s gims, threw them into 
a little confusion; but they still pushed forward, and had taken possession of 
many of their guns, when the second line, which opened on them, obliged 
them to retire from what they had so dearly purchased. The numbers of the 
74th regiment remaining at this period were small; on their returning, some 
of the enemy’s cavalry came forward and cut up many of the wounded 
ofl&cers 
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and men. It was at this critical moment that the 19th charged, and saved the 
remains of the 74th regiment. General Wellesley at the same time threw the 
78th regiment forward on their right, to move down on the enemy, who still 
kept their position at Assaye. This movement, and the charge of the 19th 
light dragoons, made the enemy retire from all their guns precipitately and 
they fled across the nullah to our right at the village of Assaye, where 
numbers of them were cut up by the cavalry. The general was in the thick of 


the action the whole time, and had a horse killed under him. No man could 
have shown a better example to the troops than he did. I never saw a man so 
cool and collected as he was the whole time, though I can assure you, till 
our troops got orders to advance, the fate of the day seemed doubtful ; and 
if the numerous cavalry of the enemy had done their duty, I hardly think it 
possible that we could have succeeded. From the European officers who 
have since surrendered, it appears they had about twelve thousand infantry, 
and their cavalry is supposed to have been at least twenty thousand, though 
many make it more. We have now in our possession one hundred and two 
guns, and all their tumbrils.” 


In the middle of October Colonel Stevenson obtained possession of the 
strong fortresses of Asseerghur and Bm-hanpur. General Wellesley had 
followed the Mahratta army in their various movements, their stratagems 
never defeating his vigilance. Sindhia at last desired a truce. This was 
granted. But it was soon discovered that his cavalry were serving in the 
army of the rajah of Berar, and that the truce was altogether delusive. On 
the 29th of November, General Wellesley obtained a victory over the imited 
armies of Sindhia and Bhonsla. The Mahrattas retired in disorder, leaving 
their can-non, and pursued by moonlight by the British, the Mughal, and the 
Mysore cavalry. This wonderful campaign, of little more than four months, 
was finished by the successful termination of the siege of Gawilgarh 
(December 15th). 


The Mahratta war with Sindhia and Bhonsla was at an end. The rajah of 
Berar, who had sued for a peace, signed a treaty on the 17th. He ceded 
Cuttack, which was annexed to the British dominions, and he agreed to 
admit no Europeans but the British within his territories. Sindhia also was 
completely humbled. A treaty with him was signed on the 30th of 
December, he agreeing to give up Broach, Ahmednagar, and his forts in the 
Doab ; and to exclude all Europeans except the British. He was to receive 
the protection which was extended under the subsidiary system to other 
dependent states. 


But there was another great Mahratta chieftain yet unsubdued. His 
intriguing spirit was exercised in urging the other chiefs to break the treaties 
which they had entered into. The governor-general tried to convert this 


enemy into a friend by negotiation. Holkar openly defied him; he would 
come with his army, and sweep and destroy like the waves of the sea. In 
April, 1804, war was declared against Holkar. The war went on through 
1804 and 1805. Marquis Wellesley had resigned the government of India at 
the end of July; and Marquis Cornwallis had succeeded him, before Holkar 
was subdued. Cornwallis died on the 5th of October, and Sir George Barlow 
assumed the government. On the 24th of December a treaty was signed with 
Holkar; and he also agreed to exclude from his territories aU Europeans 
except the British. 


FAMINE IN INDIA 


Sir Arthur Wellesley (he had received the order of the Bath for his great 
services) returned to England in 1805. During his voyage home he 
employed 
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his active mind in writing an interesting paper on the subject of Dearth in 
India, i There had been a famine in the Deccan in 1803 and 1804, which he 
had witnessed. Tlie dearth, and its fatal effects, were to be attributed 
principally to the dry season of 1S03. He descril:)es the physical geography 
of the peninsula; the peculiar cultivation of wet lands or of dry; the 
dependence of the rice-pri)(iuce of the wet lands upon the fall of the rain, 
assisted by the artificial canals, tanks, and wells, many of which were 
ancient works; and the entire dependence of the dry lands, where what are 
called dry grains are cultivated, upon the critical arrival and the quantity of 
the periodical rains. The portions of the Indian Empire to which Sir A. 
Wellesley directed his attention were far less extensive than at present. 


Since 1804 there have been many famines. Awful as the distress has been, it 
is satisfactory to know that the question which Sir A. Wellesley asked, ” m 
what manner tiie deficiency produced by the seasons in any particular part 
could be remedied by the government in that part,” has been to some extent 


answered, by the construction of great canals for irrigation. The eastern and 
the western Jumna canals, and the Ganges canal, are the grandest of these 
works, and are capable of irrigating several millions of acres. ^ 


In recent years the extension of railways and the improvement of internal 
commmiication whereby particular districts suffering from famine can be 
supplied from more fortunate ones have been the means employed for 
coping with this scourge and an annual charge has been made on the 
revenue for funds to be used in time of dearth. Nevertheless the twentieth 
century opened amidst widespread suffering from this cause which was 
most marked in the native states. It is said however that the deaths of grown 
persons were not numerous and when they did occur were attributable to 
the people’s own apathy. On the other hand above five million persons were 
at one time in receipt of relief.” 


After his return from India, the marquis Wellesley had to endure the bitter 
mortification of finding that his great public services had rendered him a 
mark for the attacks of James Paull, who, having failed in India of 
advancement at his hands, returned to England and became a member of 
parliament. It is unnecessary for us to follow the parliamentary discussions 
on this subject. The accusations were, in a great degree, the result of private 
malice and party rancour; and, like all such abuses of the privileges of 
representative government, their interest very quickly passed away. 


MUTINY AT VELLORE (1806 A.D.) 


In the affairs of India, an event of far more lasting importance than the 
assaults upon the marquis Wellesley took place on the 10th of July, 1806. 
At two o’clock in the morning of that day, the European barracks at Vellore, 
in which were four companies of the 69th regiment, were surrounded by 
two battalions of sepoys in the service of tlie East India Company. Through 
every door and window these mutineers poured in a destructive fire upon 
the sleeping soldiers. The sentinels were killed; the sick in the hospital were 
massacred; the officers’ houses were ransacked, and they, with their wives 
and children, were put to death. Colonel Fancourt, the commander of the 
69th fell in the attempt to save his men. 


There was a terrible retribution the next day. The 19th regiment of dragoons 
arrived; took the fort of Vellore from the insurgents; six hundred of the 
sepoys were cut down ; and two hundred were dragged out of their hiding 
places and shot. The sons of Tipu Sahib, who were residing at Vellore, were 
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suspected of being concerned in this mutiny. But there were demonstrations 
of a spirit of disaffection amongst the native troops in other places. Some 
extremely foolish regulations had been attempted by the military authorities 
at Madras with respect to the dress of the sepoys. It was wished to 
transform the turban into something like a helmet. An opinion had been 
spread that it was the desire of the British government to convert the native 
troops to Christianity by forcible means. This notion was disavowed in a 
subsequent proclamation of the government at Madras. But at that time the 
zeal of some persons for the conversion of the Hindu population was far 
from discreet; and in England there was no hesitation in declaring, that “the 
restless spirit of fanaticism has insinuated itself into our Indian coimcils;” 
and that unless checked in time, it will lead to the subversion of our Indian 
Empire, and the massacre of our countr)m2en dispersed over that distant 
land.”* 


CHAPTER IV 


CONQUESTS AND REFORMS FROM 1807 TO 1835 A.D. 


LORD MINTO AND THE MUTINY OF BRITISH OFFICERS (1807-1813 
A.D.) 


At the beginning of 1807 India was at peace. On the death of the marquis 
Cornwallis, the powers of the governor-general were temporarily exercised 
by Sir George Barlow, who was subsequently entrusted with the full 
authority of his post by the court of directors. The Grenville administration 
had just come into office, and they wished to bestow the appointment upon 
one of their own supporters, and especially upon some nobleman. The 
debates in parliament on this subject were continued antl violent. The 
conflict was finally settled by the appointment of Lord Minto. The 
tranquillity of his government was after a while seriously disturbed by an 
outbreak against the power of the company at Travancore. There was war 
against the rajah of this state, which originated in a dispute between his 
diwan or chief minister, and the British resident. His troops were beaten in 
the field during 1808, and the lines of Travancore being stormed at the 
beginning of 1809, and other forts captured, relations of amity between the 
company and the rajah were restored. 


A more serious danger arose out of a circumstance which appears now 
amongst the almost incredible things of the past. The officers of the Madras 
army, who had long been stirred up to discontent, had mutinied, and Lord 
Minto, in August, 1809, sailed for Madras to quell this extraordinary 
insubordination of British officers. There were various and contradictory 
regulations existing in the several presidencies. There were inequalities in 
the rate of allowances. At Madras, what the council termed “a very 
dangerous spirit of cabal” had been pointed out as early as March, 1807, by 
the council to the court of directors. There was there an officer high in 
command, Lieutenant-Colonel St. Leger, who was described in the despatch 
of the council as ” the champion of the rights of the company’s army.” 
Colonel St. Leger, as well as other officers, was suspended by an order of 


the 1st of May, and then open mutiny burst out at Hyderabad, Masulipatam, 
Seringapatam, and other 
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places. On one occasion only was blood shed in this extraordinary revolt. 
Many of these officers were very young men, who were incited to acts of 
insubordination by the example of their seniors. Brave as were the British 
officers in the field, their exclusiveness and assumption of superiority were 
offensive to civilians and dangerous in their intercourse with the natives. 
These misguided men gradually returned to habits of obedience. In 
September Lord Minto published an amnesty, with the exception of 
eighteen officers, nearly all of whom chose to resign rather than to abide the 
judgment of a court-martial. It now became the wish of all to obliterate the 
painful remembrance of the past. During this alarming period, in which the 
mutiny of the officers might have led to the entire disorganisation of the 
sepoy army, the king’s troops manifested the most entire obedience to the 
orders of the governor-general. 


During the administration of Lord Minto a number of successful operations 
were undertaken in the Eastern Archipelago, which, m 1810, gave the 
British possession of Amboyna and the Banda Isles, of the lie de la 
Reunion, and of the Mauritius. The most important of these conquests was 
the rich island of Java, which, after a severe battle with the Dutch troops 
near the capital, capitulated in 1810. Sir Stamford Raffles, who was 
appointed lieutenant-governor of Java, described it as “the other India.” It 
passed out of British hands at the peace — a circumstance attributed by 
many to the complete ignorance of the British government of the great 
value of this possession. The policy of the court of directors was to 
maintain peace at long as possible upon the continent of India, and thus the 


depredations of the Pindharis and the Nepalese were not met by the 
governor-general with any vigorous measures of repression. He demanded 
redress of the rajah of Nepal for the outrages of his people, but he did not 
make any more effectual demonstration to compel a less injurious conduct. 
His diplomacy had for its main object to prevent the establishment of the 
French in the peninsula. He concluded treaties with the amirs of Sind, and 
with the king of Kabul, of which the terms of friendship were, that they 
should restrain the French from settling in their territories. With Persia, 
where France was endeavouring to establish her influence, a treaty was 
concluded, binding the sovereign to resist the passage of any European 
force through his country towards India. 


The usual term of a governor-general’s residence being completed, Lortl 
Minto resigned in 1813, and proceeded to England. He came at a time when 
a material alteration was at hand in the position of the East India Company. 
By the Statute of Queen Anne, and by successive acts of parliament, the 
company had the exclusive privilege, as regarded English subjects, of 
trading to all places east of the Cape of Good Hope, as far as the Straits of 
Magellan. In March, 1813, the house of commons resolved itseK into a 
conmiittee to consider the affairs of the East India Company. The 
govermnent proposed that the charter of the company should be renewed 
for twenty years, during which term they should retain the exclusive trade 
to China, but that the trade to India should be thrown open on certain 
conditions. The government also proposed to appoint a bishop for India, 
and three archdeacons. The committee examined various witnesses. The 
first witness was Warren Hastings, then eighty years of age. He expressed 
his decided opinion that the settlement of Europeans would be fraught with 
danger to the peace of the country and the security of the company, and that 
the trade between India and England, as then regulated, was far more 
beneficial than if perfectly free. On the subject of the propagation of 
Christianity in India, and the proposed Episcopal establishment, his 
evidence is described as havmg evinced “a most philo-12G THE HISTORY 
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sopliic indifference.” Tlie debates in both houses on the resolutions 
occupied four months of the session. A bill was finally passed by which the 
trade to India was thrown open as proposed, the territorial and commercial 
branches of the company’s affairs were separated, and the king was 
empowered to create a bishop of India, and three archdeacons, to be paid by 
the company. 


THE GURKHA WAR) THE DESTRUCTION OF THE PINDHARIS 
(1814-1818 A.D.) 


Lord Minto was succeeded as governor-general by the earl of Moira, 
afterwards marquis of Hastings, who took possession of tlie government on 
the 4th of October, 1813. During 1814 and 1815 there was war between the 
British and the Nepalese. This is sometimes called the Gurkha War [the 
Gurkhas being the race which conquered Nepal in the middle of the 
eighteenth century]. The Gurkhas at the period of the government of the 
marquis of Hastings were subjecting all the smaller states to their dominion, 
anci were able to maintain an army of twelve thousand disciplined men, 
who were clothed and accoutred like the British sepoys. As they advanced 
towards the British possessions on tlie northern frontier, they manifested a 
desire to try their strength against the company’s troops, and exhibited their 
ill will in 1814 by attacking two police stations in the districts of Gorakhpur 
and Saran, and by massacreing all the troops in the garrisons there. The first 
operations of the British troops were unsuccessful; but in 1815 Sir David 
Ocliterlony was enabled to dislodge the Gurkhas from their hill-forts, and to 
compel their connnander. Amir Singh, to capitulate. A treaty of peace was 
concluded at the end of 1815, but its ratification by the rajah being 
withheld, a large British army advanced to Ivliatmandu, the present capital 
of Nepal. The treaty was ratified and the war concluded at the beginning of 
1816. Some portions of territory were ceded to the company ; but for the 
most part the chiefs who had been expelled by the conquering Gurkhas 
were restored to their ancient possessions. 


The province of Malwa was the chief seat of a body of freebooters, the 
Pindharis, who carried on a war of devastation with peaceful neighbours, 
and were more formidable from their want of that political organisation 


which constitutes a state. They lived in separate societies of one or two 
hundred, governed each by its chief, but they were always ready to combine 
under one supreme chief for the purposes of their marauding expeditions. In 
1814 fifteen thousand horsemen were assembled on the north bank of the 
Nerbudda, under a leader named Chitu. In October, 1815, they seized the 
opportunity of the British troops being engaged in the Nepalese War to 
cross the Nerbudda, and having plundered and devastated a territory of 
Great Britain’s ally, the nizam of the Deccan, recrossed the Nerbudda to 
prepare for another raid with a greater force. Between the 5th of February 
and the 17th of May, 1816, they had again collected an immense booty, with 
which they retired, not only having devastated the lands of the allies of 
Britain, but within the company’s frontiers having j)hnnlered more than 
three hundred villages and put to death or tortured more than four thousand 
individuals. These fierce and successful attacks of the Pindharis were not 
solely instigated by their own desire for the rich booty of peaceful 
provinces. They would scarcely have ventured to defy the British power 
had they not been secretly supported by a confederacy of Mahratta 
potentates. The governor-general had obtained certain information that the 
peshwa, the rajah of Nagpur, Sindhia, Holkar the younger, and Amir IChan, 
were preparing in concert with the Pindharis to invade the com- 
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pany’s territories whilst the British troops were engaged in the Nepalese 
War. The governor-general, at the conclusion of the peace with Nepal, 
applied to the authorities at home for permission to carry on the war witli 
the Pindharis upon a great scale. Till this permission should arrive he had 
only to keep the Bengal army in advanced cantonments. When his warrant 
for extended operations did arrive, the marquis of Hastings was ready with 
an army in each of the three presidencies to take the field against the 
Pindharis, and against all their open or secret supporters. The immensity of 
his preparations was determined by the importance of his designs. The issue 
of the war was another most decided advance in the assertion of Great 
Britain’s supremacy, which manifestly tended to “the absolute conquest of 
the peninsula.” 


amongst barbarians, this was I believe by far the most obstinately disputed. 
According to such particulars as I have been able to collect, the engagement 
began by a shower of arrows poured on both sides, from an interval of some 
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distance ; when these were all spent, they fought with their swords and 
spears, and for a long time neither party gained the smallest advantage : the 
MassagetEe were at length victorious, the greater part of the Persians were 
slain, Cyrus himself also fell ; and thus terminated a reign of twenty-nine 
years. When after diligent search his body was found, Tomyris directed his 
head to be thrown into a vessel filled with human blood, and having 
insulted and mutilated the dead body, exclaimed, ‘ Survivor and conqueror 
as I am, thou hast ruined my peace by the successful stratagem against my 
son : but I will give thee now, as I have threatened, thy fill of blood.” — 
This account of the end of Cyrus seems to me most consistent with 
probability, although there are many other and different relations. ” “ 


If we accept Herodotus’ statements, we must look for the Massagetse be- 
yond the Jaxartes. In Ctesias Cyrus is mortally wounded in battle with the 
Derbices, who probably dwelt near the Middle or Upper Oxus. A fragment 
of Berosus says that Cyrus fell in the land of the Dai (Dahre), i.e., in the 
modern Turkoman desert, perhaps in the southern or southwestern portion 
of it ; this account may very well be derived from contemporary Babylonian 
records. Be that as it may, Cyrus met his death in battle with a savage tribe 
of the northeast. The battle was probably lost, but the Persians rescued his 
body, which was biiried at Pasargada, in the ancient land of his race. To this 
day there is to be seen at Murghab, north of Persepolis (on the telegraph 
line from Abushehr to Teheran), the empty tomb and other remains of the 
great mausoleum, which Aristobulus, a companion of Alexander, described 
from his own observation ; and on some pillars there the inscription is to be 
read: “I am Cyrus, the king, the Achsemenian.” Till lately the same 
inscription was also to be found high on the pillar which bears in bas-relief 
a winged figure of a king. This figure is furnished with a “pshent,” i.e., such 


At the end of September, 1817, orders were issued for a simultaneous 
movement of the army of Bengal under the command of the governor- 
general, of the army of the Deccan under the command of Sir Thomas 
Hislop, and of various corps from different stations, eacli marching to 
points from which the Pindharis could be surrounded, and at the same time 
their Mahratta and other supporters prevented from uniting their forces. It is 
not within our limits to attempt any detail of tliis very complicated warfare. 
The war with the Pindharis was terminated in tlie spring of 1818, with the 
entire destruction or dispersion of these terrible marauders. The best 
historian of the events is Sir John Malcolm,*/4 who was himself one of the 
most active and sagacious of the British commanders. Their complete 
extinction has been graphically described by him : ” Within five years after 
their name had spread terror and dismay over all India, there remained not a 
spot that a Pmdhari could call his home. They had been hunted like wild 
beasts, numbers had been killed, all ruined, those who espoused their cause 
had fallen. Early in the contest they were shunned like a contagion ; the 
timid villagers whom they had so recently oppressed were among the 
foremost to attack them.” 


On the 5th of November the governor-general had extorted by the presence 
of his powerful arm}’ a treaty with Sindhia, in which that Mahratta chief 
engaged to aid in the destruction of the Pindharis. That army, which was 
encamped in low ground, on the banks of a tributary of the Jumna, was at 
this moment attacked by an enemy far more dangerous than any which it 
would be likely to encounter in the field.” 


THE ARMY DECIMATED BY CHOLERA (1817 A.D.) 


The malady known by the name of spasmodic cholera, evacuations of acrid 
biliary matter, accompanied by spasmodic contractions of the abdominal 
muscles, and a prostration of strength, terminating frequently in the total 
exhaustion of the vital fmictions, had been known in India from the 
remotest periods, and had, at times, committed fearful ravages. Its effects, 
however, were in general restricted to particular seasons and localities and 
were not so extensively diffused as to attract notice or excite alarm. In the 
middle of 1817, however, the disease assumed a new form, and became a 


widely spread and fatal epidemic. It made its first appearance in the eastern 
districts of Bengal, in May and June of that year, and after extending itself 
gradually along the north bank of the Ganges, through Tirhut to Ghazipur, it 
crossed the river, and passing through Rewah, fell with peculiar virulence 
upon the centre division of the grand army, in the first week of November. 


Although the casualties were most numerous amongst the followers of the 
camp and the native soldiery, the ravages of the disease were not confined 
to 
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the natives, but extended to Europeans of every rank.’ The appalUng 
features of the malady were the suddenness of its accession and the rapidity 
with which death ensued. No one felt himself safe for an hour, and yet, as 
there was no appearance of infection, the officers generally were active in 
assisting the medical establishment in administering medicines and relief to 
the sick. The mortality became so great that hands were insufficient to carry 
away the bodies, and they were tossed into the neighbouring ravines, or 
hastily committed to a superficial grave on the spots where the sick had 
expired. The survivors then took alarm and deserted the encampment in 
crowds: many bore with them the seeds of the malady, and the fields and 
roads for many miles roimd were strewn with the dead. Death and desertion 
were rapidly depopulating the camp, when, after a few days of unavailing 
struggle against the epidemic, it was determined to try the effects of a 
change of situation. The army accordingly retrograded in a southeasterly 
direction, and after several intermediate halts, crossed the Betwa, and 
encamping upon its lofty and dry banks at Erich, was relieved from the 
pestilence. The disease dis-FORT AT AORA 


appeared. During the week of its greatest malignity it was ascertained that 
seven hunched and sixty-four fighting men and eight thousand followers 


perished.*” 


Sindhia had seized the opportunity, not to render aid against the Pindharis 
but to invite them to come into his territory. The cholera passed away, and 
the governor-general hurried back to his former position to cut off the 
possible junction between the marauding bands and 8indhia’s troops. In the 
remaining months of 1817 and the beginning of 1818 the Mahratta 
confederacy was utterly broken up by the successes of the British. The rajah 
of Nagpur, after a battle of eighteen hours, was defeated, and his town of 
Nagpur taken on the 26th of November. Holkar was beaten on the 21st of 
December at the battle of Mehidpur, and peace was concluded with him on 
the 6th of January. The peshwa of the Mahrattas surrendered to the English 
in the following June, agreeing to abdicate his throne, and become a 
pensioner of the East India Company.” 


‘ Five officers and 143 men of the European force died in November — 
official return. According to Surgeon Corbyn <* who was serving with the 
centre division, and whose plan of treatment was circulated to the army by 
the marquis of Hastings, his lordship was himself apprehensive of dying of 
the disease, and had given secret instructions to be buried in his tent, that 
his death might not add to the discouragement of the troops, or tempt the 
enemy to attack the division in its crippled state. 
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The island of Ceylon, first colonised by the Portuguese, and subsequently 
by the Dutch, was finally taken from the latter, as identified with the 
repubHc of France, in 1796, by an expedition fitted out from Madras, and 
was for a short interval subject to the government of Fort St. George. In 
1798 it was annexed to the colonial dominions of the British Crown, and 
the honourable Frederick North was nominated governor on the part of 
Great Britain. The settlements which were thus transferred extended along 


the seacoast, forming a narrow belt roimd the centre of the island, where 
native princes continued to rule over the remnants of an ancient kingdom, 
whose origin was traceable, through credible records, for above two 
thousand years. Deprived of a valuable portion of their ancestral domains 
by races which they despised as barbarians while they hated them as 
conquerors, the kings of Kandy had been almost always at variance with 
their European neighbours, and had been principally protected against their 
military superiority by the deadly atmosphere of the forests which 
interposed an impenetrable rampart between the interior of the island and 
the coast. The last but one of these princes co-operated with the English in 
their attack upon the maritime provinces held by the Dutch, in expectation 
of advantages which were never realised. He died shortly after the 
establishment of the British power. Leaving no children he was succeeded 
in 1800 by the son of a sister of one of his queens, who was elected to the 
throne by the head minister, or adigar, with the acquiescence of the other 
chief officers of the state, the priests of Buddha, and the people. 


Shortly after the accession of the new sovereign in the beginning of 1800, 
the governor of Ceylon deputed the commanding officer of the troops on 
the island. General Macdowall, on an embassy to the court of Kandy. 
Advantage was to be taken of the intrigues which agitated the Kandian 
court. The minister who had raised the sovereign to his present rank, is said 
thus early to have plotted his deposal, and the usurpation of his crown. For 
the accomplishment of his treacherous designs, he sought the assistance of 
the British government, and although his overtures were at first rejected, he 
was admitted to a conference with the governor’s secretary, and the mission 
to Kandy was the result. The plot was frustrated by the timidity and 
suspicion apparently of both the minister and the king. General Macdowall 
proceeded to Kandy, but he returned to Colombo without having made any 
progress in the purposes of his mission, secret or avowed. On the contrary, 
the proceedings of the British government seem to have excited the 
suspicion and ill will of both the king and the adigar, and to have united 
them against a common enemy; while an excuse for an appeal to arms 
seems to have been solicitously sought for by the British. At length some 
Sinhalese traders from the British territories, having been despoiled of a 
parcel of betel nuts, which they had purchased, complained to the governor. 
Their case was advocated by him with the king; its truth was admitted, and 


redress was promised but never granted. Mr. North determined to make war 
upon the king, unless he subscribed to a treaty promising compensation for 
the expenses of military equipments, and the plunder of the betel nuts; to 
permit the formation of a military road from Colombo to Trincomalee, and 
suffer cinnamon peelers and wood cutters to follow their calling in the 
Kandian districts. It was intimated at the same time, that the aggressions 
which had been perpetrated, had left the governor at perfect liberty to 
recognise and support the claims which any other prince of the family of the 
Sun might form to the diadem worn by his Kandian majesty. The intimation 
was not likely to conciliate his accession to a 
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friendly convention, and was replied to by predatory incursions into the 
British frontier, and the plunder and murder of its subjects. To repress and 
avenge these injuries, a force under General Macdowall was despatched 
from Colombo, and another imder Colonel Barbut from Trincomalee. The 
two divisions encountering no serious opposition on their march, met on the 
Mahaveli-ganga, three miles from Kandy, and on the 21st of February, 
1803, entered the capital. The town, which was completly deserted, had 
been set on fire by the inhabitants, but the flames were speedily 
extinguished, and Kandy was in the occupation of the British. 


THE BRITISH TAKE KANDY AND ARE MASSACRED (1803 A.D.) 


As the reigning monarch had been so little sensible of the benefits to be 
derived from the British alliance, a more tractable sovereign was brought 
forward in the person of Mutu-sami, a brother of the late queen, and a 
competitor for the throne, who had been obliged to seek refuge in the 
colony. A treaty was concluded with him, by which he ceded certain 
districts and imnumities, and in requital was acknowledged as monarch of 
Kandy, and promised, as long as he might require it, the aid of an auxiliary 


force. Mutu-sami was conducted to the capital, where he arrived on the 4th 
of March. He brought no accession of strength, as the people were either 
afraid or disinclined to support his cause; and hence perhaps its sudden 
abandonment by the governor, who presently afterwards engaged to invest 
the adigar with regal authority, on condition of his delivering up his master, 
assigning a pension to Mutu-sami, and making the same cessions which that 
unfortunate prince had consented to grant. 


After a short stay at Kandy, during which several skirmishes took place 
with the Sinhalese, invariably to their disadvantage, but without any 
decisive results, the prevalence of jmigle-fever, generated by the pestilential 
vapours of the surrounding forests, to which many of the men and officers 
fell victims, compelled the retirement of the greater part of the survivors; 
and, finally, the protection of Kandy, and of Mutu-sami, was consigned to 
Major Davie, with a body of five himdred Malays and two himdred 
Europeans of the 19th regiment — the latter almost incapacitated for duty 
by sickness, and the former speedily thinned by frequent desertions. In this 
state, they were attacked on the 24th of June by the Sinhalese in immense 
numbers, headed by the king and the adigar, and encouraged by their 
knowledge of the enfeebled state of the garrison : a severe conflict ensued, 
which lasted for seven hours, when Major Davie was under the necessity of 
proposing a suspension of hostilities. The proposal was acceded to, and a 
capitulation agreed upon, by which the garrison, accompanied by Mutu- 
sami, were to be permitted to retire with their arms, on giving up Kandy and 
all military stores. It was promised that the sick, who were incapable of 
being removed, should be taken care of until they could be sent to a British 
settlement. Upon these stipulations Major Davie evacuated Kandy, and 
marched to the banks of the Mahaveli-ganga, which, being swollen by the 
rains, was no longer fordable: no boats were at hand, and the enemy showed 
himself in force in different quarters. On the following day, a mission came 
from the king, demanding that Mutu-sami should be given up, when boats 
would be furnished to the English. After some liesitation, the demand was 
complied with. The unhappy prince, with several of his kinsmen, were 
immediately put to death. 


That this abandonment, and the disgrace which it entailed upon the British 
faith, might have been avoided by a greater display of resolution than 
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was exliibited, is not impossible; but a determination to preserve the prince 
at all hazards, even if it had been entertained by the officers, was little likely 
to have been acquiesced in by the men, consisting almost wholly of Malays, 
who saw in his surrender their only hope of safety. The hope was fallacious, 
as might have been expected from the treachery of the enemy. The king 
commanded the destruction of the whole party. The adigar is said to have 
manifested some reluctance to violate the capitulation; but at last consented 
to become the instrument of his master’s revenge. 


He prevailed upon Major Davie and his officers to accompany him out of 
sight of the men, who were then told that their officers had crossed the 
river, and that, upon laying down their arms, they would be also ferried 
across to join them. Conducted in small parties to the edge of the river, at a 
spot where they could not be seen by their comrades, they were 
successively stabbed, or butchered in various ways, and their bodies were 
thrown into a contiguous hollow. At the same time the whole of the sick, a 
hundred and fifty, of whom a hundred and thirty-two were British soldiers, 
were barbarously put to death, the dead and the dying having been thrown 
promiscuously into a pit prepared for the purpose. Most of the officers were 
also murdered, or died shortly afterwards. Major Davie survived till about 
1810, when he died at Kandy, latterly unmolested and almost unnoticed. 


CRUELTY OF THE KING OF KANDY 


The recovery of his capital and the destruction of the garrison, inspired the 
Kandian monarch with the ambition of expelling the Europeans from the 
island; and during the remainder of 1803 and the ensuing year, repeated 
efforts were made to penetrate into the colony. Their attempts were, 
however, repulsed. Reinforcements were sent to the island, and the British 
became strong enough to retaliate. In 1805, the first adigar acquired 
additional autliority by the indisposition of the king; and a cessation of 


hostilities ensued, which was continued by mutual acquiescence, without 
any express armistice, for several years. 


Wliatever may have been the designs of the adigar, Pilame Talawe, in his 
negotiations with the English, he remained apparently faithful to his 
sovereign, until the king’s tyranny and cruelty taught him fears for his own 
life. He then engaged in open rebellion — was unsuccessful — was taken 
and beheaded. He was succeeded in his office by Ahailapalla, who in his 
turn incurred and resented the suspicion and tyranny of the king. He 
instigated a rebellion in the district of Jaffragam, over which he presided : 
but his adherents fell from him upon the approach of a rival adigar with the 
royal forces, and he was obliged to fly. He found refuge in Colombo: but 
many of his followers were taken and unpaled. The king’s savage cruelty 
now surpassed all that can be imagined of barbarian inhumanity. Among a 
number of persons who were seized and put to death with various 
aggravations of suffering, the family of the fugitive minister, which had 
remained in the tyrant’s grasp, were sentenced to execution ; the children, 
one of them an infant at the breast, were beheaded, the heads were cast into 
a rice mortar, and the mother was commanded to pound them with the 
pestle, under the threat of being disgracefully tortured if she hesitated to 
obey. To avoid the disgrace, the wretched mother did lift up the pestle, and 
let it fall upon her children’s heads. Her own death was an act of mercy. 
She, her sister-in-law, and some other females were immediately afterwards 
drowned. These atrocities struck even the Kandians with horror; and for 
two days the whole city was filled 
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with mourning and lamentation, and observed a period of public fasting and 
humiliation. The king’s ferocity was insatiable: executions were incessant, 
no persons were secure, and even the chief priest of Buddha, a man of great 
learning and benevolence, fell a victim to the tyrant’s thirst for blood. A 
general sentiment of fear and detestation pervaded both chiefs and people, 
and the whole country was ripe for revolt. 


THE FIN.\L CONQUEST OF CEYLON 


The urgent representations of Ahailapalla, and a knowledge of the state of 
public feeling in the Kandian provinces, induced the governor, Sir Robert 
Brownrigg, to prepare for a war which was certain to occur in consequence 
of the disorders on the frontier and the insane fury of the king. Occasion 
soon arose: some merchants, subjects of the British government, trading to 
Kandy, were seized by the king’s orders as spies, and so cruelly mutilated 
that most of them died; and about the same time a party of Kandians 
ravaged the villages on the British boundary. The governor immediately 
declared war against the king, and sent a body of troops into his country. 
They were joined by the principal chiefs and the people, and advanced 
without meeting an enemy, to the capital. They arrived there on the 14th of 
February. On the IStli, the king, who had attempted to fly, was taken and 
brought in by a party of Ahailapalla’s followers. On the 2nd of March he 
was formally deposed, and the allegiance of the Kandians was transferred to 
the British crown. Vikrama Raja Singha was sent a captive to Vellore, 
where he died in January, 1832. 


The change of authority, and the substitution of a new and foreign dominion 
for that of the ancient native rulers, however acceptable under the influence 
of popular terror and disgust, began to lose their recommendations as soon 
as apprehension was allayed, and the chiefs and people were able calmly to 
consider the character of the revolution to which they had contributed. The 
cliiefs found that their power was diminished and their dignity impaired ; 
the priests felt indignant at the want of reverence shown to them and to their 
religion; and the people, sympathising with both, had also grievances of 
their own to complain of, in the contempt displayed for their customs and 
institutions, and the disregard manifested for their prejudices anil feelings 
by the English functionaries and their subordinates. A general rebellion was 
the consequence.’ 


In 1817 it broke out in the eastern provinces, and was with difficulty 
suppressed after a costly and sanguinary warfare of two years’ duration. 
[Ceylon in 1843 and 1848 was again the scene of insurrections, but these 
were unimportant and were quelled without difficulty. Otherwise complete 


tranquillity has prevailed in the island since the establishment of the British 
rule. | 


THE ACCESSION OF SINGAPORE AND MALACCA (1824 A.D.); THE 
CONQUEST OF 


BURMA (1824-1826 A.D.) 


At Singapore, in 1819, Sir Thomas Raffles established a factory on the 
south shore of the island, and in 1824, a cession in full sovereignty of this 
and the neighbouring islands was obtained by purchase from a person who 
claimed to be king of Johore, and was afterwards raised to that throne. 
Malacca was ceded to the British in 1824 by treaty with the government of 
the Netherlands. 


Had Mr. Canning become governor-general of India when his appointment 
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as successor of the marquis of Hastings was resolved upon, it may be 
doubted whetiier he could have carried through the policy which, as 
president of the board of control, he avowed in parliament in 1819, upon the 
vote of thanks to the marquis of Hastings and the army in India: “Anxious 
as I am for the prosperity and grandeur of our Indian Empire, I confess I 
look at its indefinite extension with awe. I earnestly wish that it may be 
possible for us to remain stationary where we are; and that what still exists 
of substantive and independent power in India may stand untouched and 
unimpaired. But this consummation, however much it may be desired, 
depends not on ourselves alone. Aggression must be repelled, and perfidy 
must be visited with its just reward. And while I join with the thinking part 
of the country in deprecating advance, who shall say that there is safety for 
such a power as ours in retrogradation?” Of the prudence and wisdom of the 
theory of policy thus set forth, the nation at large, the East India Company, 
the great Indian administrators, never appeared to entertain the slightest 


an ornamented crown as is worn by kings and gods on Egyptian 
monuments. This was no doubt meant by Carabyses as a special mark of 
honour to his father, whose monument must have required years to finish. It 
is quite natural that the ancient art of Egypt should have made a deep 
impression even upon those of its conquerors who in other respects had 
little liking for Egyptian ways.& 


doubt. But, practically, it was invariably found that without advance there 
would be retrogradation. It was in vain that those who led the British armies 
in Intlia must have felt what Mr. Canning expressed — with how much 
jealousy the house and the country are in the habit of appreciating the 
triumphs of British arms in India; how British military operations, however 
successful, have always been considered as questionable in point of justice. 
Lord Amherst, who in March, 1823, embarked for India as governor- 
general, had to pass through this almost inevitable process of entering upon 
a war of conquest with the most sincere desire to remain at peace. Within 
six or seven months after his arrival in India he had to write to a friend at 
home: “I have to tell you that I most unexpectetUy find myself engaged in 
war with the king of Ava.” This was the war with the Burman Empire, 
which involved the British in hostilities from March, 1824, to February, 
1826. Before the middle of the eighteenth century the name of Burman 
signified a great warlike race that had founded various kingdoms, amongst 
which wore Siam, Pegu, Ava, and Arakan. The kingdoms of Ava and Pegu 
were in a continued state of warfare, in which the Peguans were ultimately 
victorious. Ava had been conquered by them, when, in 1753, a man of 
humble origin but of great ability, who has been called “the Napoleon of the 
Hindu-Chinese peninsula,” raised a small force, which, constantly 
increasing, expelled the conquerors and placed Alompra on the Burman 
throne. It has been remarketl as equally curious and instructive, that ” the 
last restoration of the Burman Empire, and the foundation of ours in India, 
were exactly contemporaneous. Clive and Alompra made their conquests at 
the same moment.” For nearly seventy years the British from the Ganges, 
and the Burmese from the Irawadi, pushed their conquests, whether by arms 
or negotiation, till they met. Their inevitable rivalry soon led to hostilities. 
The Burmese had gradually subjugated the independent states which 
formerly existed between their frontiers and those of the company. Lord 
Amherst, in the letter we have already quoted, describes how they seized an 
island on which the British had established a small military post, and when 
the governor-general mildly complained to the king of Ava of this outrage, 
attributing it to the mistake of the local authorities, a force came down from 
Ava, “threatening to invade our territory from one end of the frontier to the 
other, anil to reanne.x the province of Bengal to the dominions of its 
rightful owner, the lord of the White Elephant.” 


At the beginning of April the Bengal army embarked for Rangoon, the chief 
seaport of the Burman dominions, situated at the embouchure of the Irawadi 
— according to Lord Amherst ” the Liverpool and Portsmouth of 
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Ava.” This important place was taken possession of almost without striicing 
a blow; but the hope of the governor-general that from thence he should be 
able to dictate the terms of a moderate and therefore lasting peace, was not 
very quickly realised. The British had to deal with the most warlike of their 
neighbours. The king of Ava called his people to arms. During the rainy 
season they had abundant time for preparation; and Sir Archibald Campbell, 
who occupied Rangoon, felt the immediate necessity of fortifying it against 
the probable attack of a bold and persevermg enemy. An enormous pagoda, 
more than three hundred feet high, became a citadel, garrisoned by a 
battalion of European troops, and the smaller Buddhist temples assumed the 
character of fortresses. During June and July the Burmese made repeated 
attacks upon the British positions, but were as constantly repelled. On the 
night of the 30th of August, when the astrologers had decided that an attack 
upon this sacred place would free the country from the impious strangers, a 
body of troops called Invulnerables advanced to the northern gateway. A 
terrible cannonade was opened upon these dense masses, and they fled at 
once to the neighbouring jungle. 


The Burmese were more successful in their offensive operations in Bengal. 
Under the command of an officer called Maha Bandoola, the Arakan army 
advanced to Ramoo, and completely routed a detacliment of native infantry. 
The alarm was so great in Calcutta that the native merchants were with 
difficulty persuaded to remain with their families, and the peasants almost 
universally fled from their villages. The Burmese, however, did not 
advance. The British had taken some important places of the Burman 
territory, and Maha Bandoola was recalled by the lord of the Wliite 
Elephant for the defence of his Golden Empire. In December Maha 
Bandoola brought sixty thousand fighting men to make one overwhelming 


attack upon Rangoon. For seven days there was severe fighting. The 
Burmese troops were repeatedly driven from their stockades, and at last, 
when they advanced on the 7th of December for a grand attack on the great 
pagoda, they were driven back into their intrenchments, and after severe 
fighting were chased into the jungle. 


In February, 1825, Sir Archibald Campjjell began to move up the Irawadi 
into the interior of the Burman Empire. As part of his force advanced to 
attack the formidable works of Donabew, they were repidsed, and the 
retreat was so precipitate that the wounded men were not carried off. The 
barbarity in warfare of the Burmese was notorious. These unfortunate men 
were all crucified, and their bodies sent fioating down the river upon rafts. 
On the 25th of March Sir Archibald Campbell undertook the siege of 
Donabew. For a week there had been an incessant fire from the British 
mortars and rockets, and the breaching batteries were about to be opened, 
when two Lascars, who had been taken prisoners, came to the camj:), and 
said that the chiefs and all the Burmese army had fled, since Maha 
liandoola had been killed the day before by one of the British shells. By the 
possession of Donabew the navigation of the Irawadi became wholly imder 
British command. 


The army continued to advance, and Prome was occupied at the end of 
April. The rainy monsoon now set in, and there was a suspension of 
operations. In the middle of November and beginning of December there 
were two great battles, in the latter of which the Burmese were thoroughly 
discomfited. Overtures of peace were now made, but their object was only 
to gain time. At the beginning of 1826 there was severe fighting as the 
British advanced towards Ava. Repeated defeats and the approach of a 
conquering army compelled the king really to sue for peace when the 
British had reached Yandabu, only forty-five miles from the capital. The 
vigorous operations of Sir Archi- 
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bald Campbell, who had defeated a large army styled ” the retrievers of the 
king’s glory,” had finally compelled the Treaty of Yandabu, which was 
signed on the 24th of February. By this treaty the kmg of Ava agreed to 
renounce all clauns upon the principality of Assam and its dependencies; to 
cede in perpetuity the conquered provinces of Arakan, of Yea, of Tavoy, of 
Mergui, and of Tenasserim; and to pay the sum of one crore of rupees 
towards the expenses of the war. He further agreed that accredited British 
ministers should be allowetl to reside at Ava; that an accredited Burmese 
minister should reside at Calcutta; and that free trade to British subjects 
should be allowed in the Burmese dominions. 


The fierce conflict of two years on the banks of the Irawadi presented a 
memorable example of that courage and endurance which eventually 
overcomes dangers and difficulties apparently insuperable. It has been truly 
said by Lieutenant-Colonel Tulloch,/ an officer engaged in this war, ” 
Perhaps there are few instances on record in the history of any nation of a 
mere handful of men, with constitutions broken dowTi by many months of 
previous disease and privation, forcing their way in the face of such 
difficulties, and through a wilderness hitherto untrodden by Europeans, to 
the distance of five hundred miles from the spot where they originally 
disembarked, and ultimately dictating a peace within three days’ march of 
the enemy’s capital.” During these land operations, with all this bravery and 
fortitude of the little army, it would have been hnpossible to succeed 
without the active co-operation of a flotilla on the rivers. The naval 
assistance thus renderetl is memorable for ” the employment of a power 
then for the first time introduced into war — steam. The steam-vessel had 
been very useful, not merely in carrying on communications with despatch 
but in overcoming formidable resistance.” 


During the last year of the Burmese War the East India Company became 
engaged in a new conflict, for the purpose of protecting a native prince, 
with whom it was in alliance, against an usurper. The rajah of Bhartpur 
(Bhurt-pore), before his death at the beginning of 1825, had declared his 
son to be his successor, and had included him in the treaty of alliance with 
the company. The nephew of the deceased prince raised a revolt against this 
succession. Many of the native princes looked on anxiously to see if the 
British, with the Burmese War on their hands would put forth any strength 


to maintain one of their devoted adherents. In the streets of Dellii the 
populace had shouted, “The rule of the company is at an end.” The prince 
who had been expelled had been assured by Sir David Ochterlony that he 
should be supported. Lord Amherst was at first for non-interference. He 
knew that Bhartpur had been deemed impregnable; and he might fear that, 
now occupied with an enormous force by the usurping rajah, the same ill 
fortune might befall an attack upon the place as had befallen Lord Lake in 
1805, when he was beaten from the city by the Jats, who had ever since 
regarded themselves as invincible. The commander-in-chief in India, Lord 
Combermere, in his Peninsular experience as Sir Stapleton Cotton, had seen 
what war was in its most difficult operations, and he could not despair of 
taking an Indian fortress when he recollected the terrible sieges of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz. He had just come to India to succeed Sir Edward 
Paget in the chief command. Lord Combermere, upon his arrival before 
Bhartpur, addressed a letter to the usurper, requesting him to send out the 
women and children, who should have safe-conduct. This humane request 
was not acceded to. On the 23rd of November the bombardment 
commenced. On the morning of the 18th of January the assault began at the 
signal given by the explosion of a mine, which utterly destroyed the whole 
of the salient angle of the fortress. The British troops 
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rushed in at the breaches. In two hours the whole rampart, though 

obstinately defended, was in their possession, and early in the afternoon the 
citadel surrendered. The formidable works of Bhartpur were destroyed; the 
rightful prince was reinstated: and the people returned to their allegiance. ^ 


REFORMS OF LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK 


The next governor-general was Lord William Bentinck, who had been 
governor of Madras twenty years earlier at the time of the mutiny of 
Vellore. His seven years’ rule (from 1828 to 1835) is not signalised by any 
of those victories or extensions of territory by which chroniclers delight to 


measure the growth of empire. But it forms an epoch in administrative 
reform, and in the slow process by which the hearts of a subject population 
are won over to venerate as well as dread their alien rulers. The modern 
history of the British in India, as benevolent administrators ruling the 
country with a single eye to the good of the natives, may be said to begin 
with Lord William Bentinck. According to the inscription upon his statue at 
Calcutta, from the pen of Macaulay, “He abolished cruel rites; he effaced 
humiliating distinctions; he gave liberty to the expression of public opinion; 
his constant study it was to elevate the intellectual and moral character of 
the nations committed to his charge.” His first care on arrival in India was 
to restore equilibrium to the finances, which were tottering under the 
burden imposed upon them by the Burmese War. This he effected by 
reductions in permanent expenditure, amounting in the aggregate to one and 
one-half millions sterling, as well as by augmenting the revenue from land 
and from the opium of Malwa. 


His two most memorable acts are the abolition of sati (suttee) and the 
suppression of the thags (thugs). At this distance of time it is difficult to 
realise the degree to which these two barbarous practices had corrupted the 
social system of the Hindus. European research has clearly proved that the 
text in the Vedas adduced to authorise the immolation of widows was a 
wilful mistranslation. But the practice had been ingrained in Hindu opinion 
by the authority of centuries, and had acquired the sanctity of a religious 
rite. The emperor Akbar is said to have prohibited it by law, but the early 
English rulers did not dare so far to violate the traditions of religious 
toleration. In the year 1817 no less than seven hundred widows are said to 
have been burned alive in the Bengal presidency alone. To this day the most 
holy spots of Hindu pilgrimage are thickly dotted with little white pillars, 
each commemorating a sati. In the teeth of strenuous opposition, both from 
Europeans and natives. Lord William carried the regulation in council on 
December 4th, 1829, by which all who abetted sati were declared guilty of 
“culpable homicide.” The honour of suppressing thagi must be shared 
between Lord William and Captain Sleeman. Thagi was an abnormal 
excrescence upon Hinduism, in so far as the bands of secret assassins were 
sworn together by an oath based on the rites of the bloody goddess Kali. 
Between 1826 and 1835 as many as 1562 thags were apprehended in 


different parts of British India, and by the evidence of approvers the moral 
plague spot was gradually stamped out. 


Two other historical events are connected with the administration of Lord 
William Bentinck. In 1833 the charter of the East India Company was 
renewed for twenty years, but only upon the terms that it should abandon its 
trade and permit Europeans to settle freely in the country. At the same time 
a legal or fourth member was added to the governor-general’s council, who 
might not be a servant of the company, and a commission was appointed to 
revise and codify the law. Macaulay was the first legal member of the 
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council, and the first president of the law commission. In 1830 it was found 
necessary to take the state of Mysore under British administration, where it 
has continued up to the present time, and in 1834 the frantic misrule of the 
rajah of Coorg brought on a short and sharp war. The rajah was permitted to 
retire to Benares, and the brave and proud inhabitants of that mountainous 
little territory decided to place themselves under the rule of the company; so 
that the only annexation effected by Lord William Bentinciv was ” in 
consideration of the unanimous wish of the people.” 


Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe succeeded Lord William as senior 
member of council. His short term of office is memorable for the measure 
which his predecessor had initiated, but which he willingly carried into 
execution, for giving entire liberty to the press. Public opinion in India, as 
well as the express wish of the court of directors at home, pointed to 
Metcalfe as the most fit person to carry out the policy of Bentinck, not 
provisionally, but as gov/ernor-general for a full term. Party exigencies, 
however, led to the appointment of Lord Auckland. From that date 
commences a new era of war and conquest, which may be .said to have 
lasted for twenty years. All looked peaceful until Lord Auckland, prompted 
by his evil genius, attempted to place Shah Shuja upon tlie throne of Cabul, 
an attempt which ended in the gross mismanagement and annihilation of the 


garri.son placed in that city. The disaster in Afghanistan was quickly 
followed by the conquest of Sind, the two wars in the Pimjab, the second 
Burmese War, and last of all the Mutiny. Names like Gough and Napier and 
Colin Campbell take the places of Malcolm and Metcalfe and Elphinstone.* 
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CHAPTER V FROM THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR TO THE MUTINY 
[1835-1857 A.D.] 

In 1835, Lord William Bentinck resigned the government of India, and 
Lord Auckland was appointed to succeed him, but did not arrive at Calcutta 
until the following year. In the meantime, the administration was conducted 


e by Sir Charles Metcalfe, who distinguished himself by abolishing the 
strict 


censorship to which the press had till then been subjected. 


Hindustan had never been in a more tranquil state than at the time when 
Lord Auckland arrived at Calcutta, in 1836, invested with the high 
functions of governor-general of the British eastern empire. All then 
appeared to promise a continuance of peace, and the uninterrupted progress 
of those improvements so steadily and effectually pursued by his 
predecessor; but the calm was not of long duration, and the attention of the 
government was soon engrossed by the affairs of Kabul, which led the 
British armies for the first time across the Indus.& 


THE AFGHAN WAR OF 1838-1842 


On the 10th of September, 1838, Lord Auckland proclaimed in general 
orders his intention to employ a force beyond the northwest frontier. On the 
1st of October he published a declaration of the causes and objects of the 
war. The ostensible object was to replace Shah Shuja on the throne of 
Kabul, the troubles and revolutions of Afghanistan having placed the capital 
and a large part of the country under the sway of Dost Muhammed I-Qian. 
Shah Shuja, driven from his dominions, had become a pensioner of the East 
India Company, and resided in the British cantonment of Ludhiana. Dost 
Muhammed had in May, 1836, addressed a letter to Lord Auckland, which 
conveyed his desire to secure the friendship of the British government. He 
was desirous 
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besieging Herat, and to recover Peshawar from Ranjit (Runjeet) Singh, the 
ruler of Punjab. The governor-general in 1837 despatched Captain 


Alexander Burnes as an envoy to Kabul. Soon after the arrival of Burnes a 
Russian envoy arrived at Kabul, who was liberal in his promises, but whose 
authority was afterwards disavowed by his government. Captain Burnes 
carried back with him a belief that Russia was meditating an attack upon 
British India, having established her influence in Persia; that Dost 
Muhammed was treacherous; and that the true way to raise a barrier against 
the amibition of Russia was to place the dethroned Shah Shuja upon the 
throne of Kabul, as he had numerous friends in the country. 


The alarm of the possible danger of a Russian invasion through Persia and 
Afghanistan led to the declaration of war against Dost Muhammed in the 
autumn of 1838, and to the preparation for hostilities under a governor- 
general whose declared policy, at the commencement of his rule, was to 
maintain the peace which had been scarcely interrupted since the 
conclusion of the Burmese War. Unquestionably there was a panic, and 
under such circumstances the heaviest charge against Lord Auckland would 
have been that he remained in supine indifference. 


On the 14th of February the Bengal division of the army under Sir 
Willoughby Cotton crossed the Indus at Bukkur. The Indus is here divided 
into two channels, one of which is nearly five hundred yards in breadth. The 
passage of eight thousand men with a vast camp-train and sixteen thousand 
camels was effected without a single casualty. Sir John Cam Hobhouse, in 
moving the thanks of the house of commons to the Indian army, in 
February, 1840, read a glowing description of this passage. ” It was a 
gallant sight to see brigade after brigade, with its martial music and its 
glittering arms, marching over file by file, horse, foot, and artillery, into a 
region as yet untrodden by British soldiers.” He quoted also from a 
periodical publication an eloquent allusion to the grand historical contrasts 
of this expedition. ” For the first time since the days of Alexander the Great, 
a civilised army had penetrated the mighty barrier of deserts and mountains 
which separates Persia from Hindustan; and the prodigy has been exhibited 
to an astonished world of a remote island in the European seas pushing 
forward its mighty arms into the heart of Asia, and carrying its victorious 
standards into the strongholds of Mohammedan faith and the cradle of the 
Mughal Empire.” The Bengal army was preceded by a small body of troops 


CHAKACTER AND INFLUENCE OF CYRUS 


Cyrus plaj’ed too great a part in the world and did too much for the progress 
of humanity that we should leave him without some account of the 
character and influence on history of a man of whom even so cynical a 
historian as Eduard Meyer has said, tersely but in words that demand 
special emphasis, ” To honour and spare an adversary of equal birth, once 
he had been conquered, remained a privilege of all his successors.” After 
this we must intleed expect eulogy, but the short extracts given here, the 
first ancient and the last modern, are both founded on careful and loving 
study of the man’s character. « 


Xenophon’s Estimate of Cyrus 


The reflection once occurred to me, how many democracies have been 
dissolved by men who chose to live under some other government rather 
than a democracy ; how many monarchies, and how many oligarchies, have 
been overthrown by the peoAile ; and how many individuals, who have tried 
to 
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establish tyrannies, have, some of them, been at once entirely destroyed, 
while others, if they have continued to reign for any length of time, have 
been admired as wise and fortunate men. I had observed, too, I thought, 
many masters, in their own private houses, some indeed having many 
servants, but some only very few, and yet utterly unable to keep those few 
entirely obedient to their commands. While I was reflecting upon these 
things, I came to this judgment upon them; that to man, such is his nature, it 
was easier to rule every other sort of creature than to rule man. liut when I 
considered that there was Cyrus the Persian, who had rendered many men, 
many cities, and many nations, obedient to him, I was then necessitated to 
change my opinion, and to think that to rule men is not among the things 
that are impossible, or even difficult, if a person undertakes it with 
understanding and skill. I knew that there were some who willingly obeyed 


under the orders of Shah Shuja, and it was followed by the Bombay 
division under the command of Sir John Keane. 


Into an almost unknown and untrodden country twenty-one thousand troops 
had entered through the Bolan pass. Sir Willoughby Cotton, with the 
Bengal column, entered this pass in the beginning of April. The passage of 
this formidable pass, nearly sixty miles in length, was accomplished in six 
days. For the first eleven and a half miles into the pass the only road is the 
bed of the Bolan river. The mountains on every side are precipitous and 
sterile; not a blade of vegetation of any kind being found, save in the bed of 
the stream. There was no sustenance for the camels, unless it were carried 
for their support during six days, and thus along the whole route their 
putrefying carcases added to the obstacles to the advance of the army. 


The Bombay army sustained considerable loss from Baluchi freebooters in 
their pas.sage through the Bolan pass, but the two columns were enabled to 
unite at Kandahar, and to proceed to the siege of Ghazni, under the 
command of Sir John Keane. On tiie 22nd of July the British forces were in 
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camp before this famous city, built upon a rock, towering proudly over the 
adjacent plain. The intelligent officers of the army could not have viewed 
without deep interest this stronghold of Mohammed ism, where the tomb of 
Sultan Mahmud, the conqueror of Hindustan, was still preserved, and where 
Mohammedan priests still read the Koran over his grave. The sandal-wood 
gates of this tomb, which in 1025 had been carried off from the Hindu 
temple of Somnath in Guzerat, were to acquire a new celebrity at the close 
of this Afghan War by an ostentatious triumph, not quite so politic as that of 
the Sultan Mahmud. At Ghazni, Mohammedism maintained its most 
fanatical aspect. On the day before the final attack. Major Outram attempted 
with part of the shah’s contingent to force the enemy from the heights 
beyond the walls. He describes that over the crest of the loftiest peak 
floated the holy banner of green and white, surrounded by a multitude of 


fanatics, who believed they were safe under the sacred influence of the 
Moslem ensign. A shot having brought down the standard-bearer, and the 
banner being seized, the multitude fled panic-stricken at the proof of the 
fallacy of their belief. On the morning of the 2.3rd the fortress and citadel 
were stormed. There were great doubts, almost universal doubts, at home as 
to the policy of this Afghan War. There could be no doubt as to the 
brilliancy of this exploit. On the 29th of July the British army quitted 
Ghazni. It entered Kabul in triumph on the 7th of August. Shah Shuja, 
restored to his sovereignty, was once more seated in the Bala Hissar, the 
ancient palace of his race. Dost Muhammed had fled beyond the Indian 
Caucasus. The country appeared not only subjected to the new government, 
but tranquil and satisfied. As the spring and summer advanced insurrections 
began to break out in the surrounding country. Dost Muhammed had again 
made his appearance, and had fought a gallant battle with the British 
cavalry, in which he obtained a partial victory. Despairing, however, of his 
power effectually to resist the British arms, he wrote to Kabul, and 
delivered himself up to the envoy, Sir William Macnaghten, claiming the 
protection of his government. He was sent to India, where a place of 
residence was assigned to him on the northwest frontier, with three lacs of 
rupees (about £30,000) as a revenue. But the danger of the occupation of 
Afghanistan was not yet overpast. The events of November and December, 
1841, and of January, 1842, were of so fearful a nature as scarcely to be 
paralleled in some of their incidents by the disasters of the mutiny of 1857. 


THE MASSACRE OF KABUL; THE DESTRUCTION OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY (1841 A.D.) 


The British at Kabul were in a condition of false security. The army was in 
cantonments, extensive, ill-defended, overawed on every side. Within these 
indefensible cantonments English ladies, amongst whom were Lady 
Macnaghten and Lady Sale, were domesticated in comfortable houses. Sir 
Robert Sale had left Kabul in October, expecting his wife to follow him in a 
few days. The climate was suited to the English; the oflScers, true to their 
national character, had been cricket-playing, riding races, fishing, shooting, 
and, when winter came, astonishing the Afghans with skating on the lakes. 


On the night of the 1st of November there was a meeting of Afghan chiefs, 
who were banded together, however conflicting might be their interests, to 
make common cause against the feringhees (foreigners). One of these, 
Abdullah Khan, who had been active in his intrigues to stir up disaffection, 
had an especial quarrel with Burnes, who had called him a dog, and had 
said that he would recommend Shah Shuja to deprive the rebel of 
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his ears. He proposed that at the contemplated rising on the 2nd of 
November the first overt act should be an attack on the house of Burnes. 
Lady Sale,” in her journal of that day, says, ” This morning early all was in 
commotion in Kabul; the shops were plundered, and the people were all 
fighting.” Before daylight an Afghan who was friendly to Burnes came to 
report to him that a plot had been hatched during the night which had for its 
chief object his murder. The vizir arrived with the same warning. Burnes 
was incredulous, and refused to seek safety either in the king’s fortress- 
palace, the Bala Hissar, or in the British cantonments. A mob was before his 
house. Perfect master of the language of the people, he harangued them 
from a gallery. At his side stood his brother Charles, and Lieutenant 
Broadfoot, who had arrived to perform the office of military secretary to 
Burnes when he should be the highest in place and power. The mob 
clamoured for the lives of the British officers, and Broadfoot was the first to 
fall by a shot from the infuriated multitude. A Mussulman from Kashmir, 
who had entered the house, swore by the Koran that if they would cease 
firing he would con-vey the brothers in safety to the Kuzzilbash (Persian) 
fort. The three entered the garden, when the betrayer proclaimed to the 
insurgents, ” This is Secunder Burnes.” The brothers were instantly struck 
down, and were cut to pieces by the Afghan knives. Sir Alexander Burnes, 
who thus perished in the thirty-sixth year of his age, was of the same family 
as the great Scottish poet, his grandfather being the brother of the father of 
Robert Burns. 


From the 2nd of November to the 23rd of December, the position of the 
British at Kabul became more and more perilous. At the beginning of the 
insurrection some vigorous resolve, some demonstration of the power of the 
British arms, might have ensured safety, if not ultimate triumph. There were 
four thousand five hundred good troops in the cantonments, but there was 
no one effectually to lead them against the rebels in the city. There were 
about six hundred British troops in the Bala Hissar. General Sale and 
General Nott were expected with reinforcements, but they were themselves 
hemmed in by enemies. The alternations of hope and fear amongst the 
unhappy residents, especially the women, are recorded in the journal of 
Lady Sale.’ In the first week of December the troops in cantonments were 
threatened by the near approach of starvation. The camp followers were 
living upon the carcases of dead camels. Negotiations were going on with 
the Afghan chiefs for the safe retreat of the army, and for a supply of 
provisions. They were protracted from day to day, the Afghans requiring as 
a first condition that the forts in the neighbourhood of the cantonments 
should be given up. They were evacuated; and then the enemy looked down 
with triumphant derision upon those who, within their defenceless walls, 
were perishing, whilst the supplies which had been promised them were 
intercepted by a rabble from the city. Every day added to the expected 
difficulties of the retreat. The winter was setting in. On the 18th of 
December snow began to fall. Macnaghten, wearied and almost desperate 
amidst the bad faith and insulting demands of the chiefs, received on the 
evening of the 22nd a proposal from Akbar Khan, the son of Dost 
Muhammed, which even Elphinstone, enfeebled as he was by illness and 
generally inapt to offer a decided opinion, regarded as treacherous. On the 
morning of the 23rd, according to the proposal that had been made to him, 
Macnaghten, with three friends, Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie, went 
out about six hundred yards from the cantonment for a conference with 
Akbar Khan, the sirdar (the title which the chief assumed). In an instant 
they were seized from behind. Lawrence and Mackenzie contrived to 
escape. Trevor was murdered; Akbar Khan 
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rushed upon Macnaghten in the endeavour to seize and detain him. ” The 
look of wondering horror that sat upon his upturned face will not be 
forgotten by those who saw it to their dying days,” says Kaye.” ” The only 
words he was heard to utter were, Az barae Khoda (‘for God’s sake!’).” 
Akbar Khan drew a pistol from his girdle — it was one of a pair which 
Macnaghten had presented to him the previous day — and he shot the 
unarmed envoy through the body. Wonderful to relate, not a gun was fired 
from the British cantonments, not a soldier went forth to avenge the murder 
of the British minister. 


Major Pottinger, who now took the place of the unfortunate Macnaghten as 
political agent, exhorted the military chiefs either to fight their way to 
Jalalabad or forcibly to occupy the Bala Hissar. They preferred to 
capitulate. At a council of war on December 26th a treaty was ratified, 
which contained the humiliating conditions that all the guns should be left 
behind except six; that all the treasure should be given up, and 40,000 
rupees paid in bills, to be negotiated upon the spot; and that four officers iis 
hostages should be detained to ensure the evacuation of Jalalabad by 
General Sale. On the 6th of January, 1842, on a morning of intense cold, the 
army, consisting of four thousand five hundred fighting men and twelve 
thousand followers, began to move out of the cantonments. The order and 
discipline which could alone save an army retreating in the midst of a 
hostile population had no place in that confu.sed mass, who were without 
food or fuel or shelter. Akbar Khan came up with a body of six hundred 
horsemen to demand other hostages as security for the evacuation of 
Jalalabad. On the 8th, Pottinger, Lawrence, and Mackenzie were placed in 
his hands. Akbar Khan declared that he also came to protect the British and 
Hindus from the attacks of the Ghilzais, one of the most fanatic of the 
Mussulman tribes of Afghanistan. His authority appears to have been 
exerted with all sincerity to interfere between these cruel assailants and 
their victims; but it was manifested in vain. The disorganised force entered 
the pass of Khurd-Kabul, which for five miles is shut in by precipitous 
mountains, with a torrent rushing down the centre. On the hillsides were the 
unrelenting Ghilzais, who shot down the fugitives without a chance of their 
being resisted or restrained. In this pass three thousand men are stated to 


have fallen. ” The ladies,” says Lady Sale,*/ ” were mostly travelling in 
kujavas (camel-panniers), and were mixed up with the baggage and column 
in the pass. Here they were heavily fired on.” Lady Sale, who rode on 
horseback, was shot in the arm. Her son-in-law was here mortally wounded. 
On the 9th, Akbar Khan, who had arrived with his three hostages, says 
Lady Sale,</ ” turned to Lawrence and said that he had a proposal to make, 
but that he did not like to do so lest his motives might be misconstrued; but 
that, as it concerned us more than himself, he would mention it; and that it 
was that all the married men, with their families, should come over and put 
themselves under his protection, he guaranteeing them honourable 
treatment, and safe escort to Peshawar.” Lawrence and Pottinger urged the 
acceptance of this proposal upon General Elphinstone. There were ten 
women and thirteen or more children ; six married men went with them, 
with two wounded officers. It was better to trust to Akbar Khan for the 
protection of these helpless women and children than to continue their 
exposure to the attacks of the cruel tribes whom the sirdar could not 
restrain, and to the horrors of a continued march in a most inclement 
season. 


On the 10th of January the small remnant of the force that had left Kabul on 
the 6th continued its march towards Jalalabad. The native regiments were 
nearly annihilated by cold and hunger and the Afghan knife. The frost- 
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bitten Asiatics, who still crawled to a narrow defile, were unable to make 
any resistance. The dying and the dead soon choked up the narrow gorge 
between the precipitous spurs of two hills. There was now not a single 
sepoy left. Not more than a quarter of the men who had left Kabul now 
survived. The European officers and soldiers scarcely numbered five 
hundred. They would have fought with the energy of desperation, but they 
were hemmed in by the crowd of camp-followers, who from the first had 
rendered their march as dangerous as the assaults of their enemies. The next 
day Akbar Khan invited General Elphinstone and two English officers, 


Brigadier Shelton and Captain Johnson, to a conference. The sirdar required 
that the three should remain as hostages for the evacuation of Jalalabad. 
Elphinstone implored the Afghan to permit him to return and share the 
fortune of his troops. The two officers were equally unwilling to leave their 
doomed comrades. 


But resistance was in vain. On the evening of the 12th the march was 
resumed. They had to struggle with the dangers of the Jagdalak pass, in 
which the steep road ascends through a dark defile. As they approached the 
summit they found a barricade of bushes and branches of trees. Here the 
relentless enemy was in waiting. A general massacre ensued, in which 
many of the remaining officers perished. Twenty officers and forty-five 
European soldiers were able to clear the barricade. The next morning they 
were surrounded by an infuriated multitude. They were as one to a hundred; 
most of them were wounded; but they were resolute not to lay down their 
arms. 


They all perished except one captain and a few privates, who were taken 
prisoners. Out of those who had been in advance of the column in the pass, 
six reached Futtehabad, within sixteen miles of Jalalabad. These last 
companions in misery were three captains, one lieutenant, and two 
regimental surgeons. Five were slain before the sixteen miles were 
traversed. General Sale’s brigade had held possession of Jalalabad from the 
morning of the 13th of November, when they took the place from the 
Afghans by surprise. From time to time they heard rumours of the perilous 
position of the British force in Kabul. At last a letter, addressed to Captain 
MacGregor, the political agent, arrived from Elphinstone and Pottinger, 
Stating that an agreement having taken place for the evacuation of Kabul, 
they should immediately commence their march to India. In the absence of 
any security for the safe conduct of the troops to Peshawar, they resolved to 
disobey these instructions, and not to surrender the fort, whose defences 
they had been assiduously labouring to improve. On the 13th of January a 
sentry on the ramparts saw a solitary horseman struggling on towards the 
fort. He was brought in, wounded and exhausted. The one man who was left 
to tell the frightful tale of the retreat from Kabul was Doctor Brydon. 


THE RECONQTJEST OF JALLALABAD AND KABUL (1842 A.D.) 


The refusal of Sale and MacGregor to surrender Jalalabad was that heroic 
determination to face the danger which in almost every case makes the 
danger less. Akbar Khan lost no time in besieging Jalalabad. Sale had well 
employed his enforced leisure in repairing the ruinous ramparts and 
clearing out the ditch. He had made the place secure against the attack of an 
army without cannon. But the garrison was not secure against the approach 
of famine. Akbar Khan with a large body of horse was hovering around to 
prevent the admission of supplies. On the 19th of February a serious misfor- 
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tune called forth new energies in these resolute men. An earthquake to a 
great extent rendered the labour vain which had been so long employed in 
the repairs of the works. By the end of the month the parapets were 
restored, the breaches built up, and every battery re-established. At the 
close of March, being at the last extremity for provisions, the garrison made 
a sortie, and carried off five hundred sheep and goats. It was known to Sir 
Robert Sale that General Pollock was advancing to his relief. The time was 
come when a vigorous attack on the enemy without might have better 
results than a protracted defence. On the morning of the 7th of April three 
columns of infantry, with some field artillery and a small cavalry force, 
issued from the walls of Jalalabad to attack Akbar Khan, who with six 
thousand men was strongly posted in the adjacent plain. 


Every point attacked by the three columns was carried, and the victory was 
completed by a general assault upon the Afghan camp. In a few hours the 
battle was over. Two days before this victory General Pollock had forced 
the Khyber pass. On the 16th of April Pollock’s advanced guard was in 
sight of Jalalabad; and the two little armies were united in the exulting hope 
that it would be for them to retrieve the disasters which had befallen the 
British arms. Lord EUenborough had arrived at Calcutta as governor- 
general on the 25th of February. The close of Lord Auckland’s rule in India 
was Clouded with misfortunes which fell heavily upon a proud and sensitive 
man. His policy was proved to be a mistake. Nothing in the annals of Great 


Britain had ever exhibited so disastrous an issue to a war undertaken in the 
confidence that it would avert the possibility of an impending danger. 
When, on the 30th of January, the utter destruction of the army of Kabul 
was known at Calcutta, the governor-general published a proclamation 
containing brave words. A new governor-general had arrived, who, 
appointed by a new administration, had been amongst the most vehement 
denouncers of the Afghan War. 


The successes of Sale and Pollock had renewed the confidence of the 
British in India that the storm would soon be overpast. They had interrupted 
the hopes of those native powers who believed that the rule of the ” 
Feringhees ” was coming to an end. Shah Shuja had been for some time 
able to maintain himself in the citadel of Kabul after he had been left to his 
own resources. He finally perished by assassination. 


The English ladies, children, and officers, who were treated as prisoners 
rather than as hostages, were carried from fort to fort. General Elphinstone 
died at Tezoon on the 23rd of April. At the end of April, General England 
had forced the principal pass between Juettah and Kandahar; and early in 
May had joined his forces to those of General Nott at Kandahar. Ghazni, 
which was in the possession of the Afghans, was recaptured by him on the 
6th of September. General Pollock had been detained by sickness and other 
impediments at Jalalabad to the end of August. He then fought his way 
through the passes, and was joined by General Nott. 


On the 15th of September the British standard was flying on the Bala Hissar 
of Kabul. The prisoners of Akbar Khan had been hurried towards 
Turkestan. The khan who had charge of them agreed with the English 
officers, for the future payment of a sum of rupees and an annuity, that he 
would assist them to regain their freedom. The advance of the army upon 
Kabul secured the aid of other chieftains. On the 15th of September, the 
hostages, the ladies, and the children had quitted the forts of the friendly 
khan, and were proceeding toward Kabul, when, on the 17th, they were met 
by a party of six hundred mounted Kuzzilbashes, under the command of Sir 
Richmond 
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Shakespear, who had been sent by General Pollock to rescue them from 
their perils. On the 19th a horseman met the party alternating between hope 
and fear, to say that General Sale was close at hand with a brigade. The 
husband and the father met his wife and widowed daughter. Their happiness 
produced ” a choking sensation, which could not obtain the relief of tears.” 
The soldiers cheered; a royal salute from mountain-train guns welcomed 
them to the camp; the joy was proportioned to the terrible dangers that were 
overpast. On the 1st of October a proclamation was issued from Simla by 
Lord Ellenborough, which stated that the disasters in Afghanistan having 
been avenged upon every scene of past misfortune, the British army would 
be withdrawn the Sutlej. On the 12th of October the army began its march 
back to India. Dost Muhammed was released, and returned to his 
sovereignty at Kabul. 


Of the proclamation dated from Simla on the 1st of October there was much 
adverse notice in parliament. Mr. Macaulay maintained that it was 
antedated; for that on the 1st of October the release of the captives on the 
19th of September could not have been known to the governor-general; and 
that knowing of this joyful event on the 12th he omitted all mention of it, 
that he might have the childish gratification of insulting his predecessor in 
the viceroyalty, by dating on the same day on which, in 1838, Lord 
Auckland had published his unfortunate declaration of the causes and 
objects of the war. But there was another proclamation by Lord 
Ellenborough which his ministerial friends could scarcely vindicate, and 
which brought down upon him the bitterest denunciations of his political 
enemies. It was as follows : 


FROM THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL TO ALL THE PRINCES, AND 
CHIEFS, AND 


PEOPLE OF INDIA My Brothers and My Friends: 


Our victorious army bears the gates of the temple of Somnauth in tr.iumph 
from Afghanistan, and the despoiled tomb of Sultan Muhammed [Mahmud] 


Cyrus, that were many days’ journey, and others that were even some 
mouths’ journey, distant from him ; some, too, who had never seen him, and 
some who knew very well that they never should see him ; and yet they 
readily submitted to his government ; for he so far excelled all other kings, 
as well those that had received their dominion from their forefathers, as 
those that had acquired it by their own efforts, that the Scythian, for 
example, though his peojjle be very numerous, is unable to obtain the 
dominion over any other nation, but rests satisfied if he can but continue to 
rule his own ; so it is with the Thracian king in regard to the Thracians, and 
with the Illjaian king in regard to the Illyrians ; and so it is with other 
nations, as many as I have heard of ; for the nations of Europe, at least, are 
said to be independent aud detached from each other. But Cyrus, finding, in 
like manner, the nations of Asia independent, and setting out with a little 
army of Persians, obtained the dominion over the Medes by their own 
choice, and over the Hyrcaniaus in a similar manner ; he subdued the 
Syrians, Assyrians, Arabians, Cappadocians, both the Phrygians, the 
Lydians, Carians, Phoenicians, and Babylonians ; he had under his rule the 
Bactrians, Indians, and Cilicians, as well as the Sacians, Paphlagonians, and 
Magadidians, and many other nations of whom we cannot enumerate even 
the names. He had dominion over the Greeks that were settled in Asia ; and, 
going down to the sea, over the Cyprians and Egyptians. These nations he 
ruled, though they spoke neither the same language with himself nor with 
one another ; yet he was able to extend the fear of himself over so great a 
part of the world that he astonished all, and no one attempted anything 
against him. He was able to inspire all with so gi’eat a desire of pleasing 
him, that they ever desired to be governed by his opinion ; and he attached 
to himself so many nations as it would be a labour to enumerate, which way 
soever we shovdd commence our course from his palace, whether towards 
the east, west, north, or south. c2 


A Modern Estimate of the Character and Importance of Cyrus 


The giant figure of Cyrus the Great appears all the more splendid in the 
sunlight [by contrast with the surrounding gloom]. He is fitly called the 
Great, as belonging to the small number of the immortals to whom 
humanity cannot deny this highest title. If he be great, it is because he 
attained unheard-of success with insignificant means. With the assistance of 


looks upon the ruins of Ghazni. The insult of eight hundred years is at last 
avenged. The gates of the temple of Somnath, so long the memorial of your 
humiliation, are become the proudest record of your national glory; the 
proof of your superiority in arms over the nations beyond the Indus. To you, 
princes and chiefs of Sirhind, of Rajwarra, of Malwa, and of Guzerat, I shall 
commit this glorious trophy of successful war. You will yourselves, with all 
honour, transmit the gates of sandal-wood through your respective 
territories to the restored temple of Somnath. The chiefs of Sirhind shall be 
informed at what time our victorious army vn]\ first deliver the gates of the 
temple into their guardianship, at the foot of the bridge of the Sutlej. 


The Hindu temple of Somnath was in ruins, and it was maintained by those 
to whom the pompous words of the proclamation were distasteful, that the 
governor-general meant to restore it, and thus to manifest a preference for 
one of the great rival creeds of India — a preference which the policy of 
England expressly forbade. This might be a wrong inference from the 
words of the proclamation. But to despoil the tomb of a worshipper of 
Mohammed, that honour might be done the worshippers of Vishnu, was to 
offer an outrage to those sensibilities which more than any other cause 
made and still make the British rule in India so like treading on beds of 
lava. 


THE CONQUEST OF SIND 
In Trafalgar Square, under the shadow of the Nelson Column, is a statue of 
“Charles James Napier, General.” The inscription bears that it was “erected 


by Public Subscription, the most numerous Contributors being Private 
Sofdiers.” This renowned warrior is ordinarily termed Conqueror of 
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Sind. He had also a claim to be recorded as a benefactor of mankind in his 
successful endeavour to make his conquest a source of good to the 
conquered people. He was the just and beneficent administrator of Sind.e 


The country of Sind constitutes the most western limit of India along the 
southern course of the Indus. It was conquered by the Mohammedans in the 
commencement of the eighth century, and was retained as a dependency of 
Persia until its subjugation by Mahmud Ghazni. Upon the downfall of his 
dynasty, the Sumras, a race of chiefs of Arab extraction, established 
themselves as independent rulers of the country, until they were 
dispossessed by the Sumas, who were Hindus, and who professed a nominal 
fealty to the Pathan sovereigns of Delhi. In the reign of Akbar, Sind became 
more intimately attached to the Mughal Empire; but the government of the 
province was usually entrusted to native chiefs, whose degree of 
subordination was regulated by the ability of the court of Delhi to compel 
obedience. 


Towards the close of the seventeenth century, the Kalhoras, a race of 
religious teachers who pretended to derive their origin from the Abassid 
Caliphs, and who converted their reputation for sanctity into an engine of 
worldly aggrandisement, had become possessed of extensive territory in 
Sind, and usurped an ascendancy in its government, which was legalised in 
the reign of Muhammed Shah of Delhi by the appointment of Nur 
Muhanmied Kalhora as subahdar of Tatta. The vicegerent of Sind was 
speedily relieved from his dependance upon Delhi, but was compelled to 
pay tribute to the conqueror, Nadir Shah. The death of that prince dissolved 
the connection with Persia; but the new sovereign of Afghanistan claimed 
the like supremacy over the country, and Sind became, nominally at least, 
subject to Kabul. The Baluchi tribes acquired a leading influence in the 
affairs of Sind. The Talpur chief Fath Ali finally established the authority of 
his family in Sind. This power he shared with his three brothers, Ghulam 
Ali, Kami Ali, and Murad Ali.9 


On the death of Fath Ali in 1801 the three continued to rule together; and 
when Ghulam Ali was killed in 1811 the duumvirate remained supreme; but 
on the death of Karm Ali in 1828 and Murad Ali a few years later, the old 
system was revived, and a government of four again instituted. Such was 


the state of things when British relations with the province [and with these 
mirs or amirs of Sind] had become necessarily an urgent consideration, 
owing to the Afghan expedition of 1838. During this crisis of Anglo-Indian 
history, the political oflScers in Sind and Baluchistan had a difficult task to 
perform, and it is infinitely to their credit that more mischief did not ensue 
in these countries from the many and heavy British disasters in the north.” 


Whatever were the relations of these rulers to the people whom they 
misgoverned, the British authorities in India had repeatedly entered into 
treaties with them, and in the treaty of 1820 these words were used: “The 
two contracting parties mutually bind themselves from generation to 
generation never to look with the eye of covetousness on the possessions of 
each other.” But the passage of troops through Sind was necessary for 
carrying on the war with Afghanistan. The amirs remonstrated, but were 
compelled to yield. Something more was required by a subsequent treaty. 
Karachi and Tatta were ceded to the British, with power to station troops 
there; and the free navigation of the Indus was stipulated as another 
condition of Great Britain’s friendship. At an earlier period some of the 
amirs had expressed their fears that Sind was gone — the English have seen 
the river.” After the British had withdrawn from Ghuznee, and when the 
terror of their name was no longer sufficient to command a compliance with 
enforced engagements, the amirs began to manifest hostile designs. Sir 
Charles Napier, having learned 
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that they had assembled an army of twentyfive thousand men, resolved 
upon a direct and immediate act of hostility, instead of allowing them to 
gain time by delays and negotiations. Boldness and promptitude in this 
short war effected more than unlimited reinforcements. Emaun-Ghur, in the 
desert of Baluchistan, was a stronghold where the mercenaries of the amirs 
could gather together, safe from pursuit. Napier resolved to attack this 
fortress, whither upon his approach a large body of troops were marching. 


On the night of the 5th of January, 1843, he commenced a perilous 
adventure. With three hundred and si.xty of the 22nd Queen’s regiment on 
camels, with two hundred of the irregular cavalry, with ten camels laden 
with provisions and with eighty carrying water, he set forth to traverse the 
arid waste, defying the armed bands on every side. After a few days the 
camels which drew the howitzers were unable to drag them over the sand- 
hills, and the unshrinking Irish soldiers took their place. When the fortress, 
which no European eye had before seen, was reached, it was found 
deserted. The governor had fled with his treasure, but he had left immense 
stores of ammunition behind. Napier resolved to destroy Emaun-Ghur; and 
having mined it in twenty-four places, by a simultaneous explosion all the 
mighty walls of the 


square tower, which stood as it were the monarch of the vast solitude, 
crumbled into atoms, and the wild bands who went forth to plunder and 
harass the populous Sind, had to retire still further into the desert. Napier 
and his hardy companions, after undergoing great privations on their march 
back by a different route, rejoined the main army on the 23rd near 
Hyderabad. 


MITC 


Alarod-dben Gateway, Delhi 


Battle of Miani (184.3 A.D.) 


The British resident at Hyderabad was Major Outram. On the 12th of 
February, the amirs with one exception, the amir of Khairpur, signed the 
treaty which in the previous December had been tendered to them, and 
which, as was to have been expected from its hard conditions, they had 
evaded signing. This was Lord Ellenborough’s ” final treaty,” which Napier 
was to have imposed upon them by an immense force. The day after the 


signature Major Outram was attacked in the residency by eight thousand 
Baluchis. 
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He had only a hundred foot-soldiers with him. In the river, however, there 
were two war steamers. To these he effected his retreat, by presenting a 
bold front to his assailants, whilst the guns of the steamers swept the flanks 
of the pursuers. With the loss only of three men killed and two wounded the 
gallant officer joined the main army under Napier, which consisted of four 
hundred British of the 22nd, and two thousand two hundred sepoys and 
other native troops. The 22nd were under the command of Colonel Penne- 
father, a name of renown in the Crimean War. The artillery consisted of 
twelve guns. With this force the battle of Miani was fought on the 17th of 
February. On this day Napier wrote in his journal, ” It is my first battle as a 
commander : it may be my last. At sixty, that makes little difference; but my 
feelings are, it shall be do or die.” Wlmtever deeds have been done by 
heroic Englishmen under the inspiration of duty, never was there a greater 
deed of warfare than the victory of Miani, which was won by two thousand 
six hundred men against twenty-two thousand. 


The Baluchis were posted on a slope behind the bed of the river Fulailee, 
which was for the most part dry. The half-mile between the two armies was 
rapidly passed; the bed of the river was crossed; up the slope ran the 
intrepid 22nd, and from the ridge looked down upon the Baluchis ” thick as 
standing corn.” The Baluchis covering their heads with their large dark 
shields, and waving their bright swords in the sun, rushed with frantic 
gestures upon the front of the 22nd. The Irish soldiers, with shouts as loud 
and shrieks as wild and fierce as theirs, met them with the bayonet, and says 
Sir William Napier,/ ” sent their foremost masses rolling back in blood.” 
The native infantry came up; the artillery took a commanding position, and 
mowed down the Baluchis with round-shot and canister. Upon the slope 
went on the deadly conflict for three hours, the assailants rushing upwards 
against an enemy who resolutely held his ground, the gaps in his ranks 


being closed up as fast as they were made. The result was at one time 
uncertain. The greater number of the European oflScers were killed or 
wounded. . Napier was in the thick of the fight, and though surrounded by 
enemies was unharmed. Like Nelson, his daring was his safety; but then it 
was under the direction of his genius. He saw, what the eye only of a great 
commander can see, the opportunity for closing a doubtful struggle by one 
decisive blow. He ordered a charge of cavalry. Defying the guns on the top 
of the ridge, the chosen band of horsemen charged right into the enemy’s 
camp. Those who had so long stood firm on the hill fell into confusion. The 
22nd and the sepoys gained the ridge, and drove the Baluchis over. The 
mighty host of the amirs was thus beaten by a handful of troops led on to 
victory by one who had gained his experience in the great battles of the 
peninsula; by one who knew that large masses of men, however brave and 
strong, are comparatively weak unless their movements are directed by 
some master-mind, bold in the conception of his plans, cool in their 
execution, and having all the resources of strategy at his command at the 
instant when aO would be lost by ignorance or incertitude. 


Sir Charles Napier followed up his victory the next day by a message sent 
into Hyderabad that he would storm the city unless it surrendered. Six of 
the amirs came out, and laid their swords at his feet. There was another 
enemy yet unsubdued — Shere Muhammed of Mirpur. On the 24th of 
March Napier, who had been reinforced and had now five thousand troops, 
attacked this chief who had come with twenty thousand Baluchis before the 
walls of Hyderabad to recover the city. It was a hard earned victory, which 
was followed up by the British occupation of Mirpur. The spirit of the 
Baluchis 
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was so broken that after two slight actions in June, when Shere Muhammed 
was routed and fled into the desert, the war was at an end. 


Sind was annexed to the British possessions, and Sir Charles Napier was 
appointed its governor. He ruled the country for four years. He saw the 
great natural resources of Sind, and he led the way in rendering them 
available for commercial purposes by costly public works. The great branch 
of the Indus was opened to restore the fertility of Cutch. A gigantic pier was 
constructed at Karachi, by which a secure harbour was formed; and now the 
port is connected with the Indus by a railway. He made the revenue of the 
province sufficient to support the expenditure for its civil and political 
administration. But above all, he made the native population prosperous and 
contented under the British rule. 


The state of the people under his wise government is thus described by Sir 
William Napier,/ the historian of the Sind War: “The labourer cultivates in 
security his land; the handicraftsman, no longer dreading mutilation of his 
nose or ears for demanding remuneration for his work, is returning from the 
countries to which he had fled, allured back by good wages and 
employment. Young girls are no longer torn from their families to fill the 
zenanas of the great, or sold into distant slavery. The Hindu merchant and 
Parsee trafficker pursue their vocation with safety and confidence; and even 
the proud Baluchi warrior, not incapable of noble sentiments, though harsh 
and savage, remains content with a government which has not meddled 
with his right of subsistence, but only changed his feudal ties into a 
peaceful and warlike dependence. He has, moreover, become personally 
attached to a conqueror whose prowess he has felt in battle, and whose 
justice and generosity he has experienced in peace.” 


The close of the year 1843 was marked by another great military success in 
India. The state of Gwalior was in 1804 placed under the protection of the 
British government. The successor of the rajah who died in 1843 was a 
minor, and a regent was appointed, with the approbation of the governor- 
general. The regent was expelled by the Mahrattas, and the British resident 
was insulted. Lord Ellenborough, to whom war appeared a noble pastime in 
which an amateur might laudably indulge, immediately sent Sir Hugh 
Gough from Agra with fourteen thousand troops; and on the 29th of 
December he fought the battle of Maharajpur, when the Mahrattas were 
defeated with great loss. On the same day, Major-General Grey also 
defeated the Mahrattas at Punniar. The usurping government immediately 


submitted, and the strong fortress of Gwalior was occupied by a British 
governor. These warlike proceedings, however brilliant and successful, 
were not acceptable to the majority in the direction of the East India 
Company.* [In the next year they recalled Lord Ellenborough. ] 


SIR HENRY HARDINGE AND THE WAR WITH THE SIKHS 


Sir Henry Hardinge, who had served with great distinction in the Peninsular 
War, and at the famous battle of Waterloo, where he had the misfortune to 
lose his left arm, arrived at Calcutta in July, 1844, and began his 
government by such measures as were most likely to maintain peace, and 
advance the civilisation of the country. 


Soon after his arrival he published a document stating that, in all 
appointments to public offices throughout Bengal, preference would be 
given to those among the candidates who had been educated in the 
government schools, especially to such as had distinguished themselves by 
their attainments; and 
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this regulation was to apply to the subordinate as well as to the higher 
situations; so that in appointing a public officer, even of the lowest grade, a 
man who can read and write is preferred to one who cannot. But Sir Henry’s 
pacific intentions were speedily frustrated, and he was compelled by 
circumstances to engage in a war, the final result of which not only 
extended the British dominion in India, but was probably also the means of 
preserving it.” Although seceders in some respects from the orthodox 
religion of the Hindus, the Sikhs retain so many essential articles of the 
Brahmanical faith, that they may be justly classed among the Hindu races. 
In the original institution, the Sikhs were a religious community, who, in 
consonance with the benevolent objects of their founder, Nanak Shah, a 
native of the Punjab, proposed to abolish the distinctions of caste, and to 
combine Hindus and 


Interior of the Celebrated Temple at Rameswaram 


Mohammedans in a form of theistical devotion, derived from the blended 
abstractions of Sufiism and the Vedanta, and adapted to popular currency by 
the dissemination of the tenets which it inculcated, in hymns and songs 
composed in the vernacular dialects. These still constitute the scriptural 
authority, the Adi Granth, ” the book ” of the Sikhs. The doctrines and the 
influence of the teachers gave a coimnon faith to the hardy and intrepid 
population of the upper part of the Punjab, and merged whatever distinctive 
appellations they previously possessed in the new general designation of 
“Sikhs,” or “disciples,” which thenceforth became their national 
denomination. 


As their numbers increased, they attracted the notice of the Mohammedan 
rulers, and were subjected to the ordeal of persecution. They had recourse 
to arms: under a succession of military leaders, the sword became 
inseparably associated in their creed with the book; and their ranks were 
recruited by fugitives from political disorder and fiscal oppression, who 
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readily adopted a faith which made but trifling demands upon their belief, 
and differed in few material points from that which they professecf. 
Community of danger became the bond of both a religious and a social 
organisation, and a nation grew out of a sect. As the birth-place of their 
founder Nanak, and of the teacher who in a still greater degree gave to the 
Sikhs their characteristic peculiarities, Guru Govind Singh was the Punjab, 
it was there that they congregated and became organised, in spite of the 
efforts of the viceroys of Lahore for their suppression, until they had 
become masters of the whole of the country from the Sutlej to the Indus.? 


The history of the Sikhs illustrates a phenomenon well known in Asia, 
where an insurrectionary movement is always particularly dangerous if it 
takes a religious complexion, and where fanaticism may endure and 
accumulate under a spiritual leader until it explodes in the world of politics 
with the force of dynamite. The martyrdom of their first prophet, and their 
persecution by the later Mughal emperors, had engendered in these hardy 
peasants a fierce hatred of Islam. They had been repressed and broken by 
the Afghan armies of Ahmed Shah, who routed them with great slaughter in 
1761. But in 1762 they defeated and slew his governor at Sirhind; and in 
1764 Ahmed Shah was recalled to his western provinces by a revolt in 
Kandahar. He died in 1773, after which date the grasp of his successors on 
the Punjab relaxed, and the Sikh confederation became closer and more 
vigorous.’ 


RANJIT SINGH OF LAHORE 


Ranjit Singh was about twelve years old when the death of his father, in 
1792, left him in possession of a large territory, of which his mother 
assumed the government during his minority; and being an ambitious, 
unprincipled woman, she entirely neglected the education of her son, as a 
means of retaining her own power; so that the boy was not even taught to 
read or write. She became, at length, so unpopular that she was assassinated 
— some say with the connivance of her son, who assumed the government 
at the age of seventeen, a short time before the fall of Tipu Sahib. 


It happened that young Ranjit had improved the opportunity to perform 
some service for Shah Zaman, king of the Afghans, who in return invested 
him with the government of Lahore [1798]; and after the dethronement of 
that monarch, Ranjit asserted his independence, and with the general 
consent of the Sikhs took the title King of Lahore, and soon established his 
authority over the whole of the Punjab. 


Ranjit Singh, being anxious to keep on friendly terms with the British 
government, concluded a treaty with an envoy sent to his court for that 
purpose, by which he agreed not to attempt to extend his territories to the 
east, beyond the boundary of the Sutlej river; but this treaty did not limit his 
ambition in other directions; and during the civil wars of the Afghans that 
followed the dethronement of Shah Shuja, he made great additions to his 


his son and his comrades he founded an empire such as the Assyrians never 
possessed even in the day of their highest power : an empire which 
stretched from the Pontus Euxinus to Meroe, from Cyrene to the Oxus and 
the Indus ; the first world-empire/ the realm of Alexander before 
Alexander’s time. 
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But he was not, like the latter, opposed to a huge and crumbling monarchy, 
already in the death agony, an easy prey to any leader of mercenaries, and 
proved to be so by Agesilaus in Asia Minor, and by Amyntas in Egypt ; he 
was not, like Alexander, victorious over a small, dominant nation, which, in 
recompense for its narrow-minded policy, stood alone in the last decisive 
struggle, while he himself had an army of better morale and greater skill, 
with better weapons and superior numbers — a really overwhelming force. 
On the contrary, he led a handful of Persians against four nations, the 
largest and most j)owerful of their time ; against the two powers which had 
overcome the greatest of all military states, the powers which had destroyed 
Asshur. The two rising kingdoms of Media and Lydia were in the full 
vigour of their youth, and had hurried from victory to victory, from 
conquest to conquest ; the power and prosperity of the two ancient civilised 
peoples of the Nile and Euphrates dated from the very beginning of history 
and had risen anew and more formidable from every defeat ; but he flung 
them all in the (lust forever. 


He was great, too, if it be great to fight and even to fall for the sake of 
justice. He is no proconsul, torturn, like a matricide, against the republic the 
sword with which she had entrusted him ; no Albanian chief, Frankish king, 
or Mongolian khan to fall on foreign countries for the purpose of satisfying 
the greed for prey and lust of war proper to his race ; but a king who, 
attacked by Media, attacked by the coalition of Lydia with Babylon and 
Egypt, only draws the sword in defence of the double crown of his 
ancestors — the most legitimate of all conquerors. 


More than this, he was the most humane. His shield is stained by no 
horrible deeds of blood, of frightful revenge and cruelty, such as disgrace 


kingdom, both on the south and the west. The unfortunate Shuja, when he 
fled from Kabul, had at first sought shelter at Lahore, where he was 
detained for some time as a prisoner, and compelled to give up all the 
jewels; so that Ranjit Singh became, in 1813, the possessor of the famous 
diamond Koh-i-nur, which signifies ” the mountain of light.” The murder of 
Fatteh Khan, and the consequent breaking up of the Afghan monarchy, 
opened the way for the further aggrandisement of the king of Lahore, who 
crossed the Indus, and thus possessed himself of Peshawar; about the same 
time he became master of the beautiful valley of Kashmir [1819]. 
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The death of Ranjit Singh, in June, 1839, deprived the English of a 
powerful ally, and the eastern nations of one of their greatest rulers. This 
illustrious prince, the founder of a vast empire, which was destined to fall 
with him to whom it owed its rise, was succeeded by his son, Kharrak 
Singh, who survived him but a few months. The funeral obsequies of the 
latter were celebrated with the sacrifice of one of his wives, and on the 
same day his son and successor, Nihal, was accidentally killed by the falling 
of a beam, as he was passing under a gateway on his elephant. This event 
gave rise to much confusion in the state, as there was no direct heir to the 
crown; and one party supported Dhian Singh, who had been Ranjit’s chief 
minister; while the opposite faction proclaimed Shir Singh, another prince 
of the family. Such was the state of affairs in the Punjab during the early 
part of the Afghan War, and consequently the Sikhs were too much 
occupied with their own troubles to afford that efficient aid which had been 
expected from the friendly alliance that had subsisted between the British 
government and the late monarch, Ranjit Singh. 


The British government took no part in the dissensions that followed the 
death of Kharrak Singh, but maintained a friendly intercourse with Shir 
Singh in order to secure for the troops in Afghanistan a free passage 
through the Punjab, from Kabul to British India. The condition of the 
country was at this time extremely wretched. The great Sikh army — which 


had been organised by Ranjit Singh on the European system, and which in 
his time had been a powerful force, commanded by European officers — 
was now disbanded; the roads were infested with banditti, who plundered 
the villages with impunity, and in many instances set them on fire; so that 
the miserable peasants were wandering about everywhere, without the 
means of procuring food or shelter, while the government was too weak to 
afford the protection, and the king was regarded in the light of a usurper, by 
many of the greatest nobles of the kingdom. 


Shir Singh, however, maintained his seat on the throne until the month of 
September, 1843, when he was assassinated by some of the chiefs in his 
gardens, during the celebration of a public festival; his son shared the same 
fate. The citadel of Lahore was then seized by the conspirators; Dhian 
Singh, the minister, was shot, and the wives and children of the murdered 
princes were barbarously massacred. But the success of the insurgents was 
of short duration, for they were defeated before the close of the same day by 
the opposite faction, who captured their leader, and placed on the throne 
Dhuleep (Dhalip) Singh, a boy only seven years of age, said to be a son of 
the great Ranjit. The government was conducted by the minister Heera 
Singh, but the country remained in a very unsettled and miserable 
condition. 


The rani, or queen-mother, who acted as regent for her son, disliked the 
minister, Heera Singh. He was murdered in a rebellion of the soldiers, of 
which she was believed to be the instigator, in the beginning of 1845; after 
which her own brother Jewahir, who had headed the insurrection, was made 
prime minister, and remained in power to the end of the year, wlien another 
revolution took place, and he met with a fate similar to that of his 
predecessor. The confusion and misrule that prevailed at Lahore, and 
certain indications of a hostile disposition toward the British government, 
induced the governor-general to send several regiments to the frontiers, to 
protect the British possessions in case of invasion, but with a full 
determination not to go to war unless the safety of the empire was 
endangered. The troops 
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were stationed on the banks of the Sutlej, which is the largest of the streams 
that flow into the Indus, and forms the eastern boundary of the Punjab, 
separating that country from the British territories. 


While the governor-general was thus preparing for a war in the north of 
India, Sir Charles Napier was earning fresh laurels in Sind, where the 
British authority was still resisted by some of the mountain tribes, whose 
depredations in the districts around the locality prevented the establishment 
of good order, and acted as a check upon the industry of the peaceful 
inhabitants. [In January, 1845, Sir Charles succeeded in reducing them to 
submission. ] 


FIRST SIKH WAR (1845-1846 A.D.) 


In the mean time, the signs of a war with the Sikhs were growing more 
manifest, till at length little doubt could be entertained that they were 
contemplating an attack on the British territories. Although the rani and her 
ministers pretended to the British authorities that the hostile movements of 
the troops were not sanctioned by them, it is well known they encouraged 
the invasion as a means of ridding themselves of a turbulent soldiery, of 
whom they were in perpetual fear. In short, the war was determined upon at 
Lahore, and the Sikh army, consisting of not less than fifty thousand 
warlike men furnished with one hundred and eight pieces of artillery, and 
well trained in the European system of warfare, advanced toward the Sutlej, 
in hostile array. It appears to have been an unprovoked aggression 


on the part of the Sikhs; and as they sought the war without a reasonable 
pretext of quarrel or complaint, they are not entitled to that degree of 
compassion which the result would otherwise have called forth. The 
greatest cause of regret is that many valuable lives were sacrificed in the 
contest. 


The Sikhs began to cross the river on the 11th of December, and took up a 
position at Ferozshaw, a village about ten miles from the populous town of 


Firozpur, and an equal distance from the village of Mudki, the British 
headquarters. Orders had been sent to the troops at Ambala to join the 
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army without delay; and by forced marches, they performed the journey 
(one hundred and fifty miles), along heavy roads of sand, in six days, 
suffering greatly from fatigue and thirst, as no water was to be procured on 
the way. 


On their arrival at Mudki, on the 18th of December, they found the enemy 
was then advancing in order of battle, and though nearly worn out with toil 
they had scarcely one hour to rest and refresh themselves, before the action 
commenced. It lasted from three o’clock in the morning till some time after 
nightfall, for the Sikhs fought with the utmost bravery, and it was not 
without considerable loss on the part of the British that they were at length 
driven from the field, leaving behind them seventeen of their guns, which 
had been captured during the engagement, and some thousands of their 
fallen comrades. Among the distinguished officers who fell at the battle of 
Mudki, was Sir Robert Sale, who with his wife had lately returned to India, 
having been in England since his memorable campaign in Afghanistan. 


After this defeat the Sikhs returned to Ferozshaw where, for three days, 
they occupied themselves in raising strong intrenchments around their 
camp, which, on the 21st of December, was attacked by Sir Hugh Gough, 
who had been reinforced by a detachment of troops from Firozpur. This was 
a more severe conflict than that at Mudki, for the Sikhs had the advantage 
of firing from behind their batteries, which could not be destroyed without a 
frightful sacrifice of life. Ere the close of day, however, this was partially 
effected; but the event of the battle was still uncertain, for while it was yet 


raging, the night set in, and obliged the combatants to cease for awhile their 
deadly strife. It was very cold and dark. The weary soldiers, without food or 
extra covering, lay down among their dead and dying companions, exposed 
to the cannonading of the enemy, which was kept up during the whole 
night; when daylight appeared, the attack was renewed, the enemy put to 
flight, and the camp taken. 


Seventy-three pieces of cannon were captured in this engagement. But the 
victors had scarcely congratulated each other on their success, when a fresh 
army was seen advancing, led by one of the chiefs who had just fled; and 
the British troops had to begin a fresh battle under all the disadvantages of 
exhausted strength and spirits. By exertions almost superhuman, this second 
army was put to flight, some of the chiefs killed, and the British remained 
masters of the camp, in which were found stores of grain and ammunition, 
both of which were greatly needed. The whole force of the Sikhs who had 
taken the field is estimated at about sixty thousand; while that of the British 
did not amount to more than twenty thousand, or one-third the number of 
their opponents. 


The Sikhs had retired to the other side of the Sutlej, and were assembling 
again in great force; so that it was evident that another battle would soon 
take place. They formed a solid bridge of boats across the river, over which 
they came in parties, on plundering expeditions; and about the middle of 
January, 1846, established a camp within the bounds of the British territory, 
where they soon mustered to the amount of about twenty thousand. The 
position they occupied was opposite the wealthy and populous city of 
Ludhiana, and Major-General Sir Harry Smith was despatched from the 
main army with a body of troops to unite with those remaining there for the 
purpose of repelling any attacks in that quarter. The enemy was posted so as 
to intercept his march, and the two armies met at the village of Aliwal, 
which has given its name to one of the most memorable battles recorded in 
the history of British India. 
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The battle of Aliwal was fought on the 28th of January, 1846, and ended in 
a complete victory over the enemy, whose loss was terrific; for, in addition 
to the many hundred slain in the combat, great numbers perished in their 
despairing efforts to make their way across the river. Rich shawls and gold 
bracelets in abundance fell into the hands of the victors. The immediate 
consequence of this engagement was that the whole of the territory on the 
left bank of the Sutlej submitted to the British government, and the Lahore 
troops evacuated every fort that they had held on that side of the river. 


But the main body of the Sikh army was still encamped on the opposite side 
of their fortified bridge at the village of Sobraon, and yet numbered about 
thirty thousand men, while it had seventy pieces of cannon remaining; 
added to which, they occupied a fort that was very strongly fortified; so that 
the British troops had before them the prospect of another sanguinary 
engagement. 


Sir Harry Smith, with his forces, rejoined the commander-in-chief, and on 
the 10th of February the battle of Sobraon terminated this eventful 
campaign. The intrenched camp was attacked and taken by storm, after a 
most desperate struggle, in which thirteen British officers were killed, and 
about one hundred wounded, the losses in the ranks being great in 
proportion. The victory, however, although so dearly purchased, was a 
decisive one. The Sikh army was almost totally destroyed, every gun 
captured, and it seemed as if scarcely a vestige was left of that formidable 
power which had so seriously threatened the perpetuation of the British 
dominion in India. Immediately after the battle of Sobraon, the victorious 
generals encamped in the Punjab, at Kussoor, about sixteen miles from the 
bank of the river and thirty-two from the capital. 


In the mean time the utmost confusion prevailed at the court of Lahore, 
where a very remarkable person was acting in the capacity of prime 
minister. This was the rajah Gulab Singh, the uncle of Heera, and brother of 
Dhian Singh. He was a powerful chief, with plenty of men and money at his 
command; but since the death of his brother, Dhian, he had resided at his 
fortress of Jamu, among the mountains, watching the course of public 
events. On the breaking out of the war, he brought his army, with 


abundance of stores and money, to the capital, but avoided taking any 
decided part in the contest. 


After the battle of Aliwal, the rani, though his personal enemy, was induced 
to appoint him prime minister, in the hope of obtaining his assistance, 
which he did not refuse, but still delayed his departure for the camp, under 
various pretences, and was yet at Lahore when the news of the total defeat 
of the army at Sobraon changed the whole face of affairs. The rani and her 
party were now anxious to make peace on the best terms they could, and 
Gulab Singh was commissioned to proceed at once to the British camp for 
that purpose. The rajah wisely insisted that they should first sign an 
agreement to abide by such terms as he should make; and thus invested with 
full power to negotiate, he arrived at Kussoor on the 15th of February, 
accompanied by several of the most influential of the sirdars. 


The governor-general received him without the usual ceremonies; and after 
alluding to the unjustifiable conduct of the Sikh government in beginning a 
war without the slightest pretext, he referred the minister to his agent and 
secretary, who were in possession of the terms on which he would pardon 
the late aggression, and renew the friendly alliance between the Sikh and 
British governments. These conditions were the cession of the whole 
territory between the Sutlej and Beas rivers; the payment of a million and 
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a half sterling, as an indemnity for the expenses of the war; the surrender of 
all the rest of the cannon that had been pointed against the British; and the 
total disbanding of the army, to be newly constituted upon principles 
approved by the British government. 


The rajah signed the treaty, and the governor-general issued a proclamation 
to the effect that, as he had been forced into this war by an unprovoked 
attack on the part of the Sikhs, he felt it necessary to adopt such measures 
as would secure the British dominions from such aggressions in future; and 


that, as it was not the wish of the British government to take advantage of 
the success of its arms to enlarge its territories, he should endeavour to re- 
establish the Sikh government in the Punjab, on such a footing as should 
enable it to exercise authority over its soldiers and protect its subjects.” It 
was then stipulated that the maharajah and principal chiefs should repair to 
the British camp to tender their submission. The summons was promptly 
obeyed, and the young prince, mounted on an elephant, and attended by 
Gulab Singh and about twelve of the sirdars, had an interview with the 
governor-general, when his submission was tendered by the minister, and it 
was then declared that he would in future be treated as a friend and ally. 


These arrangements being all completed, Dhuleep Singh, who was only ten 
years of age, was conducted back in state to his palace in the citadel of 
Lahore by a large escort of European and native troops, who formed 
altogether a grand and imposing spectacle; the youthful sovereign, 
surrounded by his chiefs, in all the pomp of barbaric splendour, riding amid 
the victorious troops, who might be regarded as both his conquerors and 
protectors. 


The treaty of peace had, however, still to be ratified, and as the Lahore 
government was not able to pay the sum that had been stated, it became 
necessary to alter the conditions. It was, therefore, settled that half a million 
in money should be paid, instead of one million and a half; and that as an 
equivalent for the deficient million, all the country should be ceded that lies 
between the Beas and the Indus, including the beautiful vale of Kashmir. 
The greater part of this territory was bestowed in full sovereignty on Gulab 
Singh, in consideration of the neutrality he preserved during the war; and 
he, in return for so valuable an acquisition of territory, was to pay seventy- 
five lacs of rupees, equal to four millions of dollars. 


A treaty containing sixteen articles was drawn up and signed at Lahore, on 
the 10th of March, 1846, by the representatives of the late contending 
powers, and was afterwards confirmed by the seals of the governor-general 
and the maharajah. A separate treaty was then concluded with Gulab Singh, 
who thus became a sovereign prince under the supremacy of the British 
government, which he was to acknowledge by an annual present, or tribute, 
of a horse, twelve shawl-goats, and three pairs of Kashmir shawls; besides 


which, like the crown vassals of feudal times, he was bound to assist the 
superior power, with all his military force, in any wars in the states 
adjoining his territories. 


The queen-mother remained at the head of the government, and a body of 
British troops was stationed at Lahore for the protection of the maharajah, 
who, when these arrangements were completed, received a visit of 
congratulation from the governor-general, accompanied by the commander- 
in-chief and other distinguished British officers. The dissolute rani, mother 
of the young maharajah, was not, however, long in the responsible position 
in which she had been permitted to remain; for, being detected in a 
conspiracy against the peace of the country, the British government 
determined to check it in the bud. She was, therefore, seized and conveyed 
to a fortress about twenty 
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miles from Lahore, and there placed in close confinement. The earl of 
Dalhousie was appointed in November, 1847, to succeed Sir Henry 
Hardinge as governor-general. He arrived in India and assumed the reins of 
government early in the following year.& 


DALHOUSIE’s governorship .\ND the second SIKH WAR (1848-1849 
A.D.) 


Peace was not long preserved. The governor of Multan, Diwan Mulraj, 
desired to resign. Two English officers sent by the resident to take over 
charge of the fort were murdered, the 19th of April, 1848, and their escort 
went over to the diwan. Another of the assistants to the resident, Lieutenant 
Herbert Edwardes, then in the Derajat, west of the Lidus, hearing of the 
attack on the two officers, hastened to their assistance. On hearing of their 
fate he collected a force with which to attack the Multan army while the 
insurrection was yet local. This he did with signal success. But Multan 
could not fall before such means as he possessed. The movement spread, 


the operations widened, and the Sikh and English forces were in the field 
again.7 


The Battles oj Chilianwala, Multan, and Gujrat (IS^d A.D.) 


On the 13th of January, 1849, the British forces under Lord Gough came in 
sight of the encampment of the enemy at Chilianwala. It was Lord Gough’s 
intention not to attack the enemy so late in the day, but Shir Singh, the 
commander of the Sikh troops, knew the ground ; he had possession of the 
jungle, and he knew, also, the reckless bravery of his antagonist. It suited 
his purpose that the conflict should be immediate. He allowed a few of his 
advanced posts to be overpowered, that the enemy might be enticed on; and 
when Lord Gough was close enough, the Sikh batteries opened upon him. 
The Sikh artillery, well placed and well plied, made fearful havoc. The 
British guns, pointed against the jungle, could do no such damage as the 
artilleiy of the enemy. A loss of about one hundred officers and two 
thousand five hundred men, on the part of the British, was the result. 
“Although,” says Lord Gough, in his despatches, ” the enemy, who 
defended not only his guns but his position with desperation, was driven, in 
much confusion and with heavy loss, from every part of it, and the greater 
part of his field artillery was actually captured, the march of brigades to 
their flanks to repel parties that had rallied, and the want of numbers and 
consequent support to our right flank, aided by the cover of the jungle and 
the close of the day, enabled him, upon our further advance in pursuit, to 
return and carry off, unobserved, the greater portion of the gims we had 
thus gallantly carried at the pouit of the bayonet.” 


Such was the battle of Chilianwala: the bravery of the British troops and 
their commander achieved a barren victory over a formidable enemy, who 
had all the advantages of position in his favor. After a battle so disastrous 
on both sides, the two armies encamped within four miles of each other to 
recruit their exhausted energies and to prepare, on the arrival of 
reinforcements, for another encounter which might prove more decisive, if 
not less bloody, than that of Chilianwala. There we will for the present 
leave them, and return to Multan, and give in brief the details of an attack, 
which resulted in the capture of this almost impregnable fortress and city. 


the son of Olympias. He spared, and made gifts to conquered enemies. Even 
after the second subjugation of the treacherous Lydians, he would not 
permit them to be destroyed by thousands, as Alexander did in the case of 
the heroes of Tyre, of the Pasargadte who were faithful even uato death, of 
the nobility of Persia, or of the Sogdianians in revenge for their victory, as 
even the great Roman slauglitered his enemies at Thapsus and the betrayed 
Usipetii, and as the Franks slew the Saxons at the massacre on the AUer. He 
did not, like the ‘Macedonian at Persepolis, burn and destroy hostile 
capitals; he did not mutilate captive kings and leaders, nor drag them round 
the Avails as the latter did Bessus and the lion of Gaza ; nor send them to 
the scaffold as the Roman sent the chivalrous king of the Arvern-ians ; he 
did not basely murder his own countr3’men as the ” crazy god,” Alexander, 
murdered the Branchidte, Clitus, and the grey-haired Parmenio. Oriental as 
he was, and belonging to a savage people and a far earlier period, he is still 
always far more humane. 


Thus he was the greatest, far beyond the spirit of his nation and his age, 
anticipating the remotest future both as man and statesman. Because no 
wide stream of blood separated him from the vanquished, he found the only 
possible basis for his giant structure in the raising of conquerors and 
conquered to equal privileges. With the certainty of victory, the dar-ing trust 
which belongs to the greatest, he could see and spare the subject in the 
enemy, raise the conquered at once to the rank of citizen, entrust liis army to 
Mazares the Mede, and to Harpagus the Median grandee, prince, and 
general ; in the newly conquered Lydia he could venture to invest the 
Lydian dynasts, with the civil power, and to set up as rulers in Ionia the 
native aristocracy, in Judea the descendant of the ancient kings and high 
priests. 


CYRUS AND CAMBYSES 599 


It was in accordance with his teachings that his son marched in the festive 
procession of the people in newly conquered Babylon, and after the 
conquest of Egypt entrusted the civil administration, with the capital Sais, 
to an Egyptian, Psamthek’s admiral, Uzahorsem, the son of the high priest 
of Sais, who held it as ” the king’s cousin,” i.e., viceroy, and on whose 


Mulraj had about nine thousand men, and the besieging army under General 
Wliish amounted to about twenty-eight thousand, well provided. 
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The operations began on the 27th of December, by an attack upon two 
several points of the suburbs, which were carried at the bayonet’s point; and 
after bombardment, breach, and storm, lasting, with but slight intervals of 
repose, for six days, the British flag was planted upon the walls of Multan 
by a sergeant-major of the company’s fusiliers. A perfect storm of bullets 
for a time flew around him; the color was torn in tatters, and the staff 
broken. For an instant no one could reach him ; but there he stood cheering 
his comrades to come on. There was no need of exhortation — onward they 
pressed, the enemy doggedly retiring before them, and fighting as they 
withdrew. The walls were scaled about three o’clock on the 2nd of January; 
by sunset, the, city was fully in possession of the besieging forces. Mulraj 
took refuge in the citadel. But on the 22nd of January — when it had 
become evident that he could not hold his position for twenty-four hours 
longer — Mulraj surrendered himself, his forces, and the citadel, 
unconditionally into the hands of the British. 


For four weeks after the battle of Chilianwala, the British and Sikh armies 
remained inactive, with a slight change of position. Chuttur Singh, father of 
Shir Singh, had affected a junction with his son but did not bring so 
nmnerous and well-appointed a reinforcement as was expected. The army 
of Lord Gough, on the contrary, had been considerably increased. After the 
capture of Multan, General Whish, by a series of rapid marches, arrived 
with his victorious detachment at the Chenab, and effected a junction with 
Lord Gough, when battle was given to Shir Suigh without further delay. It 
was an open-field fight by daylight, the Sikhs not having, as at ChOianwala, 
the advantage of tlarkness and a thick jungle to protect them from the fatal 
aim of their enemy’s guns. 


The British army was about twentyfive thousand men, with one hundred 
cannon; that of the Sikhs was about forty thousand. Their artillery, however, 
was comparatively deficient, amounting to but sixty guns. Shir Singh chose 
his own position around the village of Gujrat, and the British army moved 
to attack hun early in the morning of the 21st. The British line extended 
nearly three miles right and left. The Sikhs gave way on all points, and fled 
in the utmost confusion. Tlie victory was obtained at a loss of life 
comparatively small on the part of the British — namely, of five officers 
and rdnety-two men. The loss on the part of the Sikhs was enormous. 


On the day after this decisive battle. General Gilbert, with a force of fifteen 
thousand men, was despatched m pursuit. On the 14th of March, Shir Singh 
and his father, Chuttur Singh, with eleven others of the principal sirdars, 
arrived in the British camp at Rawal Pindi, and delivered up their swords. 
Forty-one pieces of artLUery and sixteen thoasand stand of arms were at 
the same time surrendered. 


Lord Dalhousie issued a proclamation declaring the Sikh dynasty at an end, 
and the Pmijab annexed to the British dominions. The maharajah, no longer 
sovereign, was to receive an allowance of forty thousand pounds, and to 
reside within the British dominions. The few chiefs not convicted of treason 
were allowed to retain their estates. 


The territory thus annexed to the British possessions in India amount»jd to 
one hundred thousand square miles. It had a population of three and a half 
millions, and a revenue equal to five millions of dollars. 


THE KOH-I-NUR 


Among the trophies which fell into the hands of the English during the Sikh 
War was the celebrated gem, the Koh-i-nur diamond. The gem passed 
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from Golconda to Delhi, where, in the year 1665, it was seen by the French 
traveller Tavernier, in the possession of Aurangzeb. Sometimes worn on the 
person of the Mughal emperors, sometimes adorning the famous peacock 
throne, this inestimable gem was safely preserved at Delhi until the 
invasion of Nadir Shah. Among the spoils of conquest which the Persian 
warrior carried back with him, in triumph, to Khorassan, and which have 
been variously estimated at from a hundred to five hundred millions of 
dollars, the Koh-i-nur was the most precious trophy. But it was destined to 
pass from Persia as quickly as that ephemeral supremacy in virtue of which 
it had been acquired. When the Persian conqueror was assassinated, in 
1747, the Afghan chief, Ahmed Abdullah Shah, who had served under him 
as treasurer, on his return to Herat carried with him the treasure in his 
possession, including this diamond. It seemed as if the Koh-i-nur carried 
with it the sovereignty of Hindustan; for the conquests of Ahmed were as 
decisive as those of Nadir, and it was by his influence and assistance that 
the last emperor ascended the throne of the Mughals. 


With the overthrow of the Durani monarchy by the consolidated power of 
the Sikhs, under Ranjit Singh, the jewel passed to a new master. Shah 
Shuja, of Kabul, was the last chief of the Abdullah dynasty who possessed 
it. WTien Shah Shuja was a fugitive from Kabul, under the equivocal 
protection of the Sikh chief, Ranjit Singh put the shah under strict 
surveillance, and made a formal demand for the jewel. The Durani prince 
hesitated, prevari-cated, temporised, and employed all the artifices of 
oriental diplomacy, but in vain. 


Wlien first given to Shah Jahan, the Koh-i-nur was still uncut, weighing, it 
is said, in that rough state, nearly eight hundred carats, which were reduced 
by the unskilfulness of the artist to two hundred and seventy-nine, its 
present weight. It was cut by Hortensio Borgis, a Venetian, who, instead of 
receiving a compensation for his service, was fined ten thousand rupees for 
his wasteful-ness, by the enraged Mughal. In form it is ” rosecut,” that is to 
say it is cut to a point in a series of small faces, or “facets,” without any 
tabular surface. The Koh-i-nur was seized by the British resident at Lahore, 
when first apprized of the outbreak at Multan. At the conclusion of the war 
it was taken to England, presented to the queen, and placed among the 
jewels of the crown.& 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS: THE SECOND BURMESE WAR 
(‘1849-1852 A.D.) 


After these bloody wars, the British Empire in the East enjoyed several 
years of undisturbed repose. All the outbreaks which had occurred 
subsequent to the Afghanistan disaster, every effort at independence which 
had been made, had led to overthrow and subjugation. The Sind amirs had 
tried it, and failed; the Gwalior people had tried it, and failed. Even the 
great and colossal power of the Sikhs had been overthrown; and after two 
desperate and bloody campaigns, their capital had been taken, their army 
disbanded, their kingdom incorporated with the all-conquering state. Struck 
with this astonishing series of victories immediately succeeding so dire a 
calamity, the inhabitants of the vast peninsula of Hindustan, for the time at 
least, abandoned the contest; and, submitting to the dominion of the British 
as the decree of providence, sought only to improve the advantages which 
the general establishment of internal peace afforded, and to unprove the 
means of industry which its vast extent and powerful protection seemed to 
promise. 


The East India Company took advantage of this precious breathing-time 
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from external war to afford every facility in their power to the development 
of the internal resources of their vast territories. Canals were dug or 
restored, roads made, railroads surveyed, and in part at least executed. The 
mind of Lord Dalhousie, essentially administrative, was ardently and 
successfully directed to these great objects. Then were projected, and in 
great part executed, those magnificent public works which have so 
completely effaced the well-known reproach cast by Mr. Burke upon the 
British administration in India, and which will bear a comparison with any 
in the world for greatness of conception and perfection of execution. 


The Taking of Fort Martaban 


This happy state of tranquillity was first broken in upon, in 1852, by a 
second rupture with the Burmese government, which arose from the pride 
and 


arrogance of a barbaric court, and their inconceivable ignorance of the 
strength of the power with which they were in close contact. So many cases 
of in-jury occurred in the course of the years 1851 and 1852, that the 
governor-general came to the conclusion that the law of nations had been 
violated, especially by the governor of Rangoon in his cruel and oppressive 
conduct to British subjects. The period allowed for accommodation having 
elapsed, an expedition was despatched under the command of General 
Godwin, an experienced officer, who had been engaged in the former war, 
to enforce redress. The expedition sailed for the mouth of the Irawadi on the 
2Sth of March, the naval force being under the orders of Rear-Admiral 
Austen. On the 5th of April the fort of Martaban, commanding one of the 
entrances of the river, was attacked, and the place carried, though 
garrisoned by five thousand of the best soldiers in the Burmese Empire. 


After this success the expedition proceeded up the Irawadi to Rangoon, 
which stands on the left bank of the principal branch of the river, about 
twenty miles from the sea. Hostilities were commenced by a general attack 
by the war-steamers on the enemy’s flotilla and river defences; and in a few 
hours the former were all burned, and the latter levelled with the ground. 
The troops were then landed without further resistance, and advanced 
against the town. The garrison fled m confusion through the southern and 
western 
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gates, where they were met by the fire of the steamers, and obhged to seek 
safety by dispershig in the jungle. 


The immediate surrender of Rangoon was the result of this victory, which 
was soon followed by the submission of all the adjacent country. The stores, 
ammmiition, and heavy guns were then landed, and placed in Rangoon, 
which was strengthened and garrisoned by a strong body of troops, it being 
the design of government to make it not only the base of present operations, 
but a permanent acquisition to the British Empire in the East. These 
precautions havmg been taken, the troops were again moved forward up the 
Irawadi. On the 19th they were before Bassein, where a strong mud-fort 
was stormed, after a desperate resistance. Martaban, the first conquest of 
the British, which was garrisoned only by a small native force, was soon 
after attacked by a large body of Burmese, but the assailants were repulsed 
with great slaughter. Encouraged by these successes, an expedition was 
fitted out early in July, under Captain Tarleton, to reconnoitre the river as 
far as Prome, which was taken. 


Offensive operations were resumed as soon as the return of the cool season 
rendered them practicable. On the 25th of September the troops were 
embarked at Rangoon, and they came in sight of Prome on the 9th of 
October, where they were shortly after landed. They inmiediately advanced, 
and made themselves masters of a fortified pagoda situated on an eminence 
which commanded the enemy’s position. Upon this the Burmese evacuated 
the town in the night. This success was followed by the capture of Pegu, a 
large town about sixty miles from Rangoon (November 20th). This was 
followed by a proclamation from the governor-general, which, “in 
compensation for the past, and for better security for the future, proclaimed 
that the province of Pegu is now, and shall henceforth be, a portion of the 
British territories in the East.” 


No further attempt was now made to disquiet the British Ln their newly 
acquired conquest, and unbroken peace reigned through their vast 
dominions from the mouths of the Indus to those of the Irawadi, and from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalaya snows. 


ANNEXATION OP OUDH (1856 A.D.) 


This period of tranquillity, during which Lord Dalhousie was mcessantly 
occupied with his great projects of domestic improvement and social 
amelioration, was not even interrupted by an important event in the east of 
India. This was the annexation of Oudh, which, without any hostilities, was 
carried into effect by a simple resolution of the governor-general in council 
on March 17th, 1856. This powerful state, whose inhabitants were a nation 
of warriors, lies on the eastern bank of the Ganges, between Cawnpore and 
Nepal, embraces twentyfive thousand square miles of territory, and 
contained at the period of annexation five million uiliabitants. 


It was, however, notorious that, though the kings of Oudh since that time 
had never failed in theu-duty to the British government, but, on the 
contrary, essentially served it on many occasions, yet they had scandalously 
violated the rights of their own subjects. The goverimient of Lucknow, the 
capital, was perhaps the most corrupt and oppressive in the world, so far as 
its own people were concerned. Moved by the petitions of the unhappy 
sufferers under these exactions, and by the obvious discredit which they 
brought on the British government and connection, the governor-general in 
1856 proposed a treaty to the king of Oudh, by which the sole and exclusive 
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administration of the country was to be transferred to the East India 
Company, with the right to the whole state revenue, burdened with a due 
provision to the reigning family, who were to be allowed to retain their 
royal titles, and enjoy their palaces and parks at Lucknow. These terms, as 
might have been expected, having been rejected by the king, a proclamation 
was forthwith issued, declaring the kingdom incorporated with the 
dominions of the East India Company, and requiring all the inhabitants to 
yield obedience to their authority. The British forces immediately entered 
the country from Agra and Cawnpore, and took possession of the capital 
and whole territories without resistance. About the same time the territories 


of the rajah of Satara were incorporatetl with the British dominions; those 
of the rajah of Berar had already been absorbed in 1853; but the.se 
encroachments, being on inconsiderable native potentates, were made 
without opposition, and excited very little attention. 


Unhappily the ease with which this annexation was accomplished at the 
time misled the government as to the precautions necessary to secure this 
acquisition, and the representations of Lord Dalhousie on that subject 
remained without effect. Not a man of European race was added to the force 
in the country ; Delhi, the great arsenal of northern India, was left 
exclusively in the hands of the native troops; and a few hundred British, and 
a few battalions of sepoys, formed the sole garrison of the most warlike and 
formidable people of eastern India. 


ALISON ON THE RULE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 


The war in the Punjab throws a bright light on those which preceded it in 
Gwalior and Sind, and vindicates Lord Ellenborough’s administrations from 
the aspersions thrown upon it for the commencement of hostilities against 
these powers. Judging by the European standard, there can be no doubt that 
he was the aggressor on both those occasions; because, although the native - 
powers were the first to engage in hostile acts, this had been rendered 
necessary by a course of encroachments on the part of the British. But it is 
now apparent that this was unavoidable. The opposite system v/as followed 
by the East India directors and Lord Hardinge, who forswore all hostile 
preparations against the Sikhs, and brought the Indian Empire to the brink 
of ruin, in order to avoid giving a pretext even for hostilities ; and what was 
the consequence? Two terrible wars, in which the utmost hazard was 
incurred, and in which salvation was earned only by heroic efforts, and the 
shedding of torrents of blood. What would have been the fate of these wars 
if they had occurred when the British flank was threatened by the 
insurrection in Sind, and their communications cut off by the forces of 
Gwalior? In all probability India would have been lost. It was by 
anticipating the danger, and combating the hostile powers in succession, 
that the danger was averted and India saved. For this immense service the 
country was indebted to Lord EUVenborough ; and, according to the usual 
course of human events, it is not the least conclusive proof of the reality of 


the obligation that the East India Company requited it by his recall. So 
strong is the desire to economy of their own money, however anxious to get 
that of others, and so invincible the repugnance to make costly preparations 
against future danger, in the great majority of men, that whoever attempts or 
recommends it is certain to incur present obloquy, and, if his opponents 
have the power to effect it, political downfall. 


But the same form of justification can scarcely be applied to the incorpora- 
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tion of Oudh. Unlike the warlike powers in the northwest of India, the 
government of Oudh had engaged in no hostile designs or preparations 
agahist that of Great Britain. Through all the changes of fortune for a half 
century, it had stood faithful by the British. Whatever faults it had 
committed, and they were many, had been directed against its own subjects, 
and related to matters of internal administration. Other grountls of 
justification in the case of Oudh must therefore be sought than that of 
hostility to Great Britain; and these are fountl by the defenders of the 
annexation in the fact that, by the treaty of 1801, there was expressly 
stipulated to the British government a right of interference, in the event of 
such mternal mal-admiilistration as was charged against the native 
authorities. 


As this encroachment was instrumental in bringing about the rebellion of 
1857, and the terrible war which ended in the termination of the East India 
Company’s rule in India, m conformity with the old Hindu prophecy, m the 
hundredth year after its foundation by the battle of Plassey, it is a fitting 
opportunity to consider what was the extent and magnitude of the empire 
which in that period — short in the lifetime of a nation — had been formed 
by tlie energy and perseverance of the company, and the courage of the 
nation which aided them by its resources. 


India, then, contained, in 1858, when the direct rule of the East India 
Company was merged in that of the home government, 180,367,148 
inhabitants, extending over 1,465,322 square miles. Of these, 131,990,881 
were under the direct dominion of the East India Company, and 48,376,247 
the inhabitants of the protected states. The revenue (gross) of this immense 
territory was £30,817,000, of which £17,109,000 was the land-tax, 
£5,195,000 drawn from the monopoly of opium, £2,631,000 from that of 
salt, and £2,106,- 000 from customs. The cost of collection was about 
£6,000,000; the charge of the army was £11,000,000 annually; the interest 
of debt in India £2,000,- 000; and £3,500,000 were remitted to Great Britain 
for charges payable at home, or interest on the debt due there. The annual 
deficit was on an average of the four years between 1854 and 1858, 
£1,500,000 annually; in the year ending April 30th, 1857, it was 
£1,981,062. 


The army amounted in the same month to 231,276 native troops, of whom 
26,129 were cavalry, regular and irregular; 22,047 Europeans in the 
employment of the East India Company, of whom 6,585 were artillery; and 
the queen’s troops in India before the revolt broke out were 31,800, all paid 
by the East India Company. The auxiliary troops, which the protected states 
were bound to furnish, were 32,211 more; in all, nearly 320,000 men. 


The public debt of India was £68,000,000, being somewhat more than twice 
its income. Nor had this empire been acquired by conquest over unwarlike 
or barbarous nations : for if the inhabitants of Bengal were a timid race, the 
Gorkhas, the Sikhs, the Afghans, the Mahrattas, and the inhabitants of Sind, 
rivalled the ancient Germans or Parthians in hardihood and valour; and in 
the great revolt of 1857 the East India Company encountered 120,000 
soldiers, armed, instructed, and disciplined by themselves, and inferior to 
none in the contempt of death when animated by religious zeal. 


This empire embraced a greater number of inhabitants than that conquered 
in five centuries by the Roman legions; double the number subjugated by 
the Russian arms in two centuries; and more than triple those won for 
France by the energy of the Revolution and the victories of Napoleon! And 
this mighty empire, transcending any which has existed since the world 
began, had been acquired in one century by a pacific company, having its 


withdrawal the Egyjjtian prince Aahmes was associated with the Persian 
Aryandes. 


Thus Cyrus divided the civil and military administration, a new departure 
amongst orientals, and long uncomprehended and unimitated. The military 
power he resei’ved to his faithful Medes and Persians; the civil he bestowed 
on native princes, and so arranged an automatic system which created the 
best bulwark against the loss of the border provinces, a bulwark which all 
the mistakes and crimes and all the cowardice of his successors destroyed 
only after the expiration of two hundred years — a result different indeed 
from the ephemeral creation which Alexander cemented with the blood of 
whole nations. 


But gentleness and mercy constituted also the best policy. For defeating 
opponents without a battle they were the sharpest of weapons, carried by a 
commanding personality who not only compelled the admiration of his own 
people, but also brought his enemies to their knees, and showed his victory 
in the light of an inevitable decree of fate, thus infusing dejection and 
treachery into the ranks of the enemy. Who is there that approaches him ? 
He is not only beloved by his own people as a father incomparable in every 
way, not only does all the splendour of story play round him as round 
Alexander and Charlemagne, but legends also have clustered about him, 
and the poetry of Xenophon and Antisthenes glorifies and idealises him. 
The Median prince and the Egyptian admiral, the nobility and priesthood of 
Babylon, as well as the Greek captains of the kings of the Lydians and 
Egyptians, with Eurybates of Ephesus and Phanes of Halicarnassus, throw 
themselves at his feet voluntarily, and to the betrayal of their own rulers ; 
without a struggle the greatest empires, the two conquerors of Nineveh, 
surrender to him both themselves and their own kings in chains, as had been 
done to none other ; even Tyre, that proud and mighty cit)’, unconquered 
and unconquerable, with whose lion courage his predecessor and his 
successor, Nebuchadrezzar and Alexander alike, wrestled so fiercely and so 
long, did homage to him of her own free will, as did the sea-king of Samos, 
which was as far beyond reach as Tyre herself. Above all, the little people 
of the Jews hailed him at the waters of Babylon as they have done no mortal 
before or since, as the victor and rescuer, the liberator and saviour, the 
favoured of God and lord of the earth. 


chief place of business fourteen thousand miles distant from the theatre of 
its conquests — 
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which has ahnost always been guided by pacific interests, and rarely 
engaged in wars, except from necessity and in self-defence — which began 
its career with five hundred European soldiers, and seldom had so many as 
fifty thousand collected around its standards! The history of the world may 
be sought in vain for a parallel to such a protligy. 


The chief cause of this extraortlinary and unparalleled phenomenon is to be 
found in the presence of constitutional energy in Great Britam during the 
period when the empire in the East was forming, and the absence of 
parliamentary control in its direction. The mother country furnished an 
mex-haustible supply of young men, drawn chiefly from the landed gentry 
of the middle class, to fill every department both in the civil and military 
service in the East, while the selection of candidates was exempt from the 
debasing effects of court favour or parliamentary influence. The command 
of this extraordinary aggregate of military and civil ability was practically 
vested in the governor-general at Calcutta, distance and the necessity of 
seLf-dhection on the spot having rendered nearly unpotent for evil the 
division of power between the East India Company and the board of 
control, which the strange and anomalous constitution of 1784 theoretically 
established. 


It is to the extraordinary combmation of circumstances which gave British 
India the united advantages of tlemocratic vigour in the classes from which 
its defenders were taken, with aristocratic perseverance in the senate by 
which its government was du-ected, and the unity of tlespotism in the 
dictator to whom the immediate execution of the mandates of that senate 
was entrusted, that the extraordinary growth of the British Empire in Inilia 
during the century between Plassey and the Mutiny is beyond all question 
to be ascribed. Dur-ing that period Great Britain had often at home 


sustained serious reverses, from the ignorance and incapacity of those 
whom parliamentary influence or court favour had brought to the head of 
affairs, or the parsimony with which democratic economy had starved down 
the national establishment, during peace, to a degree which rendered serious 
reverses inevitable on the first breaking out of hostilities ; but in India, 
though the usual intermixture of good and evil fortune in human affairs was 
experienced, there were never awanting, after a short period, troops 
requisite to repair reverses, and generals capable of leading them to victory 
» 


CHAPTER VI THE INDIAN MUTINY 


[1857-1858 A.D.] LORD DALHOUSIE AND THE DOCTRINE OF 
LAPSE 


Lord Dalhousie’s dealings with the feudatory states of India can only be 
rightly appreciated as part of his general policy. That rulers only exist for 
the good of the ruled was his supreme axiom of government, of which he 
gave the most conspicuous example by the practice of his own daily life. 
That British administration was better for the people than native rule 
followed from this axiom as a necessary corollary. He was thus led to 
regard native chiefs from somewhat the same point of view as the Scotch 
regarded the hereditary jurisdictions after 1745 — as mischievous 
anomalies, to be abolished by every means practicable. Good faith must be 
kept with rulers on the throne and with their legitimate heirs, but no false 
sentiment should preserve dynasties that had forfeited all consideration by 
years of accumulated misrule, or prolong those that had no natural 
SUCCeSSOT. 


The “doctrine of lapse” was merely a special application of these principles, 
though complicated by the theory of adoption. It has never been doubted 
that, according to Hindu private law, an adopted son entirely fills the place 
of a natural son, whether to perform the religious obsequies of his father or 
to inherit his property. In all respects he continues the persona of the 
deceased. But it was argued that the succession to a throne stood upon a 
different footing. The paramount power could not recognise such a right 
which might be used as a fraud to hand over the happiness of millions to a 
base-born imposter. Here came in the maxim of ” the good of the governed. 
” The material benefits to be conferred through British administration 
surely 
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weighed heavier in the scale than a superstitious and frequently fraudulent 
fiction of inheritance. 


The first state to escheat to the British government in accordance with these 
principles was Satara, which had been reconstituted by Lord Hastings on 
the downfall of the peshwa in 1818. The last direct representative of Sivaji 
died without a male heir in 1848, and his deathbed adoption was set aside. 
In the same year the Rajput state of Karauli was saved by the interposition 
of the court of directors, who drew a fine distinction between a dependent 
principality and a protected ally. In 1833 Jhansi suffered the same fate as 
Satara. But the most conspicuous application of the doctrine of lapse was 
the case of Nagpur. The last of the Bhonslas, a dynasty older than the 
British government itself, tiled without a son, natural or adopted, in 1853. 
That year also saw British administration extended to the Berars, or the 
assigned districts which the nizam of Hytlerabad was induceil to cede as a 
territorial guarantee for the subsidies which he perpetually kept in arrear. 
Three more distinguished names likewise passed away in 1853, though 
without any attendant accretion to British territory. In the extreme south the 
titular nawab of the Carnatic and the titular rajah of Tanjore both died 
without heirs. Their rank and their pensions died with them, though 
compassionate allowances were continued to their families. In the north of 
India, Baji Rao, the ex-peshwa, who had been dethroned in 1818, lived on 
till 1853 in the enjoyment of his annual pension of £80,000. His adopted 
son, Nana Sahib, inherited his accumulated savings, but could obtain no 
further recognition. 


The marquis of Dalhousie resigned office in March, 1856, being then only 
forty-four years of age; but he carried home with him the seeds of a 
lingering illness which resulted in his death in 1860. Excepting Cornwallis, 
he was the first, though by no means the last, of English statesmen who 
have fallen victims to their devotion to India’s needs. He was succeeded by 
his friend. Lord Canning, who, at the farewell banquet in England given to 
him by the court of directors, uttered these prophetic words: “I wish for a 
peaceful term of office. But I cannot forget that in the sky of India, serene 


as it is, a small cloud may arise, no larger than a man’s hand, but which, 
growing larger and larger, may at last threaten to burst and overwhelm us 
with ruin.” In the following year the sepoys of the Bengal army mutinied, 
and all the valley of the Ganges from Patna to Delhi rose in open rebellion. 


MOTIVES FOR THE MUTINY 


The various motives assigned for the Mutiny appear inadequate to the 
European mind. The truth seems to be that native opinion throughout India 
was in a ferment, predisposing men to believe the wildest stories, and to act 
precipitately upon their fears. The influence of panic in an Oriental 
population is greater than might be readily believed. In the first place, the 
policy of Lord Dalhousie, exactly in proportion as it had been dictated by 
the most honourable considerations, was utterly distasteful to the native 
mind. Repeated annexations, the spread of education, the appearance of the 
steam engine and the telegraph wire, all alike revealed a consistent 
determination to substitute an EnglLsh for an Indian civilisation. 


The Bengal sepoys, especially, thought that they could see into the future 
farther than the rest of their countrymen. Nearly all men of high caste, and 
many of them recruited from Oudh, they dreaded tendencies which they 
deemed to be denationalising, and they knew at first hand what annexation 
meant. They believed that it was by their prowess that the Punjab had 
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been conquered, and all India was held quiet. The numerous dethroned 
princes, their heirs and their widows, were the first to learn and take 
advantage of the spirit of disaffection that was abroad. They had heard of 
the Crimean War, and were told that Russia was the perpetual enemy of 
England. They had money in abundance with which they could buy the 
assistance of skilful intriguers. They had everything to gain, and nothing to 
lose, by a revolution. 


Writing on the subject of the causes of the Indian Mutiny, Lord Roberts 
says: “The discontent and dissatisfaction were produced by a policy which, 
in many uistances, the rulers of India were powerless to avoid or postpone, 
forced upon them as it was by the demands of civilisation and the necessity 
for a more enlightened legislation. Intriguers took advantage of this state of 
affairs to further their own ends. Their plan of action was to alienate the 
native army, and to increase the general feeling of uneasiness and suspicion, 
by spreading false reports as to the intentions of the authorities in regard to 
the various measures which had been adopted to promote the welfare and 
prosperity of the masses. It can hardly be questioned that these measures 
were right and proper in themselves, but they were on that account none the 
less obnoxious to the Brahman priesthood, or distasteful to the natives 
generally. In some cases also they were premature, and in others they were 
not carried out as judiciously as they might have been, or with sufficient 
regard to the feelings and prejudices of the people.” « 


On this subject Sir A. Lyall says: “Except in the calamitous retreat from 
Kabul in 1841-1842, where a whole division was lost, the Anglo-Indian 
troops had been constantly victorious; but in Asia a triumphant army like 
the Janis-saries of the mamelukes almost always becomes ungovernable so 
soon as it becomes stationary. The sepoys of the Bengal army imagined that 
all Intlia was at their feet; while in 1856 the annexation of Oudh, which was 
the province which furnished that army with most of its high-caste recruits, 
touched their pride and affected their interests. When therefore the greased 
cartridges roused their casteprejudicesthey turned savagely against their 
English officers, and broke out into murderous mutiny.” ‘^ 


The nature of Great Britain’s hold upon India was so anomalous that the 
reflective had constantly doubted of its permanence. Her conquests had 
been chiefly effected by native armies, and continued to be ruled by their 
instrumentality; but it was unreasonable to think that the mere military 
allegiance of the sepoy would be always superior to those ties of nationality 
which connected him with the vanquished. 


As if also to teach these men their own strength and resources, the native 
armies in the British service had now increased to an alarming amount as 
compared with the European soldiers. Each of the three presidencies, Ben- 


gal, Madras, and Bombay, had its own army; but whOe they mustered in all 
300,000 men, of these there were only about 43,000 who were British. Of 
all these armies, the most efficient for useful service, as well as the most 
prompt for revolt, and the most to be feared in such an event, was the army 
of Ben-gal, consisting of 118,600 native, and only 22,600 European 
soldiers. It was from this army accordingly that most danger had for some 
time been apprehended. A single random spark would be enough to set its 
whole religious bigotry in a blaze. And even already a deep cause of 
offence existed in the Bengal army, on account of the annexation of the 
kingdom of Oudh. 


These and other such causes, which had been gathering and growing for 
years, had already matured into a deep and widely-extended conspiracy for 
the overthrow of the British dominion in India; but the particulars of the 
plan and the persons who devised it are still involved in obscurity. It is 
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supposed, however, that the court of Persia was the principal focus of the 
conspiracy, and that the Mohammedans of the noith of India were its chief 
agents and disseminators. Those men, who might be termed the Norman 
aristocracy of Hindustan, owed an especial grudge to the British by whom 
they had been supplanted; and they endeavoured to work upon the credulity 
of the Hindu soldiery, by assuring them that the British intended to 
overthrow their creed and compel them to become Christians. This was 
enough to remind them of the conversions of Tipu Sahib, who propagated 
Islam by fire and sword. 


It is supposed that these Mohammedan intriguers intended to replace the old 
king of Delhi upon the throne of his ancestors, and to rule under his name; 
and it is known that they were endeavouring to incite Dost Muhammed, the 
king of Kabul, to prepare for the invasion of the Punjab, as soon as the 
revolt of the Bengal army, upon which they had calculated, should leave 
that territory defenceless. Even these representations might have been 


ineffectual with the Hindu soldiers, had they not been apparently confirmed 
by an act of the British government itself. 


THE GREASED CARTRIDGES AND THE UNLEAVENED 
CHUPATTIES 


This was the affair of greased cartridges, that served at the commencement 
of rebellion and signal of outbreak. The Enfield rifle, an improvement upon 
the Menie, had been introduced at the commencement of 1857 into the 
Bengal army; and as greased cartridges were necessary for its effective use, 
these were issued to the troops along with the weapon. A report 
immediately started up and flew abroad that the grease employed in the 
preparation of these cartridges consisted of a preparation of the fat of cows 
and pigs — the first of these animals being the objects of Hindu adoration, 
and the last of Mohammedan abhorrence. 


The first occasion on which the rumour was heard was the following: at 
Dumdum, where there was a school of practice for the new Enfield rifle, a 
sepoy soldier, a Brahman, was asked by a man of low caste to be permitted 
to drink out of his lotah, or vessel of water, to whom he replied, “I have 
scoured my lotah, and you will pollute it by your touch.” “You think much 
of your caste,” said the other angrily, “but wait a little, and the European 
will make you bite cartridges soaked in cow and pork fat, and then where 
will your caste be?” 


The sepoy reported these words to his comrades, and they quickly reached 
Barrackpur, at which several native regiments were stationed. It was in vain 
they were assured by the government that no such grease had been used in 
the preparation of the paper in question, and that if they had scruples in the 
matter, they were at liberty to procure their owti ingredients at the bazaar. 
The report still continued to strengthen at Barrackpur among the four native 
regiments stationed there ; and on the 6th of February a sepoy revealed to 
an officer the plot of his companions, who were alarmed with the fear of 
being compelled to abandon their caste and become Christians. From his 
revelation it appeared that these regiments intended to rise against their 
officers, and after pkmdering or burning down their bungalows, to march to 
Calcutta, and there attempt to seize Fort William, or failing in this, to take 
possession of the treasury. 


This state of things was too alarming to be neglected, and measures were 
taken by the British commanders and their officers to still the apprehensions 
of the native soldiery. They were publicly addressed on parade with the 
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assurance that there was no design to make them Christians ; that they could 
not become such without being able to read, and to understand the rules that 
were -RTitten in the Christan’s book; and that nothing but their own free 
choice and request after they had so learned, could admit them to the 
privilege of baptism. The issue of the obnoxious ammimition was stopped, 
and plans were suggested by which the cartridge might be used by tearing 
ofT the end, instead of putting it to the mouth and biting it. Native officers 
were also appointed to learn the process of cartridge-making in which the 
forbidden articles were to be excluded. 


But the alarm had grown too strong to be put down by such assurances or 
concessions: a rebellion was inevitable even where the original cause had 
dwindled into a mere pretext or watchword. The first open manifestation 
was at Berhampur, on the morning of the 26th of February, 1857, when the 
19th regiment of native infantry were ordered out on parade. Percussion 
caps were about to be issued to them, but these the soldiers refused to 
receive, declaring that it was still doubtful how the cartridges were made; 
and on the evening of the same day they assembled on parade by their own 
authority, broke open the bells (small oval buildings) in which their arms 
were piled, and having taken possession of the weapons and ammunition, 
carried them off to their lines. Their commander, Colonel Mitchell, ordered 
them to pile arms and disperse, and on their refusal called up the cavalry 
and artillery; but they still refused to obey imtU these troops were 
withdrawn, which was done accordingly. For this concession, the colonel 
was tried by a court of inquiry, and censured. It was resolved also to 
disband this dangerous regiment, and accordingly it was marched off to 
Barrackpur, where the 52nd and 84th queen’s regiments were stationed to 
disarm them. 


But on the 29th of March, two days previous to the disbanding, while the 
19th was at Barrackpur, the rebellion commenced in bloodshed. A sepoy of 
the 34th regiment of native infantry, having intoxicated himself with bang, 
discharged his musket at Lieutenant Baugh, and shot that officer’s horse ; 
the lieutenant fired a pistol at his assailant, but missed him, and was 
wounded in return by the madman, as was also the sergeant-major of the 
corps, who went to the lieutenant’s assistance. The mutineer, whose name 
was Mimgal Pandy,’ was seized, tried, and sentenced to be hanged; and on 
the scaffold he expressed his regret for the crime, and tried, but in vain, to 
persuade his fellow soldiers to return to their duty. As for the 19th regiment, 
it was drawn up on parade in the square of Barrackpur, surromided by the 
two British and several native regiments — and for a moment it was 
doubted whether the latter might not side with the 19th, and offer battle to 
the 52nd and 84th. But no such outbreak occurred : the rebels surrendered 
their arms, and were marched off under an escort of cavalry to Chinsurah, 
bewailing their infatuation, and petitioning when too late to be readmitted 
to the service. 


It was not, however, by such checks that the spirit of revolt was to be 
suppressed, or even retarded; it was diffused like a pestilence far and near 
by mysterious agencies which the authorities could neither detect nor 
surmise. One of these was the transmission of a kind of little unleavened 
cakes, called chupatties, a symbol which the Europeans did not understand, 
but which seems to have been as significant to the natives as to the fiery 
cross to the Highlanders of Scotland, and used for a similar purpose. A 
chowkodar, or village policeman of Cawnpore, gave two of these cakes, the 
common food of the poor, to another chowkodar in Fathigarh (Futtehghur), 
telling him to 


‘ Hence the name of Pandies, wliich was afterwards given to tlie rebel 
sepoys by the British soldiers in India. 
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He rewarded them for it and so purchased for himself the most exalted, the 
most undying greatness : amongst all the rulers of the East whom we see 
conquering, destroying, murdering, and deporting, he is the only one who 
raised a downtrodden people from the dust, snatched it from its brethren’s 
fate of annihilation, restored it to its existence as a nation under princes of 
its own race, to its own peculiar development and its mission in the history 
of the world. He saved it, as he did his own people, which owed to him its 
consecration to eternal youth in history ; so that, in spite of all the storms 
which have raged over it, it has escaped the fate of the thousand tribes 
which traversed the wide country of Iran before and after it, and are now 
vanished and forgotten. 


Thus the consequences of his achievements are lasting, though in the course 
of thousands of years these achievements themselves have vanished, 
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like all earthly things. He was not the product and child of his age, like the 
sou of Philip, the nephew of Marius, the son of Pepin, or the offspring of 
the Revolution : but he was its creator and father, solitary and unique in the 
world’s history ; he took firmer grip of the wheel of time than any other 
mortal ; in the term of his life he brought an epoch to its close, snatched the 
lordship of the earth from the Semites and Egyptians, and won it for the 
Aryans for all time./ 


make ten more, and give them to five of his brethren of the nearest station, 
with a similar charge to each; and thus at every hour these runners were 
multiplying among a class of men who were spread over India, and whose 
mischievous errand was least liable to be suspected. 


The circulation of chupatties commenced in Oudh and elsewhere in the 
beginning of 1857, and European conjecture was utterly at a loss to 
penetrate this Indian mystery, which subsequent events made only too 
intelligible. Reports also were industrioiLsly spread in the bazaars that the 
missionaries had petitioned the queen of Great Britain to enforce the use of 
the greased cartridges, in order to compel the Hindus to become Christians. 
They even pretended to give the very words of this petition, which, they 
alleged, were the following : ” Tipu made thousands of Hindus become of 
his religion, while your majesty has not made one Christian. Under your 
orders are sepoys of all castes. We therefore pray you to adopt this plan — 
namely, to cause to be mixed up together bullocks’ fat and pigs’ fat, and to 
have it put upon the cartridges whicli yoiu-sepoys put into their mouths, and 
after six months to have it made known to the sepoys how they have 
thereby lost their caste, and by this means a certain road will be opened for 
making many Christians.” They added that the queen was highly satisfied 
with this petition, and had given her assent to it. 


Notwithstanding the absurdity of this report, it was so well suited to the 
credulity and ignorance of the people, and gained such belief, that the 
governor-general. Lord Canning, in council, was obliged on the 16th of 
May to issue a proclamation on the subject, disclaiming any attempt to 
interfere with the castes or religion of the people, and warning them against 
the arts of those who attempted to withdraw them from their allegiance. 


THE OUTBREAK AT MEERUT 


But this proclamation was too late, and even had it been earlier it would 
have been equally useless. The rebellion had already broken out in full 
violence, and in those districts where it could be least resisted. Of the 
European regiments in the presidency of Bengal, the greater part were 
dispersed over the whole extent of Great Britain’s Indian Empire, and 
isolated among a hostile people. One important military station was Meerut 
(Mirath), thirty-five miles to the northeast of the city of Delhi, between the 


Ganges and the Jumna. At this place were two regiments of native infantry 
and one of light cavalry, comprising in all 2,700 men, and a European force 
numbering 1,717 men, the whole being under the command of Major- 
General Hewitt. On the 6th of May, when cartridges, which, to avoid 
offence, had been made for the purpose, were offered to the native cavalry, 
eighty-five troopers refused to receive them. They were tried by court- 
martial for their disobedience; eighty were sentenced to imprisonment with 
hard labour for ten years, and five for six years; and on the 9th, after their 
sentences were read to them on parade, they were put in irons and 
conducted to jail. 


But their companions sympathised in their rebellion. On the following 
morning, which was Smiday, the native regiments rose in mutiny, fired 
upon their officers, and after making a rush upon the prison, from which 
they rescued not only their fellows but upwards of one thousand convicts 
who were confined there, they set the building on fire. The wildest license 
now prevailed in Meerut. Several British officers with their wives and 
children, were massacred with circumstances of aggravated atrocity. While 
bungalows were blazing in every direction, and the streets filled with the 
hurrying 
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rush of the murderers, and shrieks of the dying, the two British regiments 
marched against tlie native lines, assailed them with volleys of grape and 
musketry, drove the mutineers from the encampment, and pursued them in 
their retreat, cutting down a considerable number on the way. But as the 
chase was conducted by only a party of carabineers and riflemen, and as the 
night was very dark, the main body of the mutineers, consisting of the 3rd 
light cavalry and 20th infantry, were enabled to make good their retreat to 
Delhi. 


SCENES IN DELHI 


Such was the day of horror which prevailed over Meerut and its 
neighbourhood on this memorable 10th of May; the scene was now to be 
shifted to Delhi, where tliree regiments of native infantry and a battery of 
native artUlery were stationed, but not a single company of British soldiers. 
At an early hour on the morning of the 11th a handful of horsemen, not 
above thirty or forty in number, came galloping in headlong speed to the 
city, though their approach excited no alarm. But they were an advanced 
party of the light cavalry, who had fled from Meerut ; and they were the 
harbmgers of the atrocities that were to follow, and the chief actors in their 
commission. They rushed in at the Calcutta gate unchallenged, and had no 
sooner entered the city than, raising the cry of ” Deen, deen,” their shout 
equally for a battle-charge or a massacre, they attacked and cut down every 
European they met in their way. 


The 54tli native regiment with two guns were sent to quell the mutiny. They 
steadily marched to the city and promptly entered by the Kashmir gate; but 
here the mask was dropped; for no sooner did the insurgent body of light 
cavalry approach than the sepoys withdrew from their officers, leaving the 
latter exposed to the fierce horsemen, who came upon them at full gallop, 
and shot them do\Ti with their pistols. 


Delhi was now in possession of the rebels — nothing remained to the 
British but the powder magazine, with two officers and three or four 
subalterns in charge of it. But, such as it was, it was the only refuge left to 
the British dominion in Delhi; and while the work of murder was going on 
within the city, where the shameful atrocities of Meerut were exceeded, not 
only upon strong men, but helpless women and unoffending children, the 
rebels assailed the magazine with their whole united force. The place was 
gallantly held by the handful within, and the first attacks repelled by volleys 
of grape ; but thousands still pressed forward, and scaling ladders were 
applied, so that the walls were on the point of being won. But, calculating 
upon this chance, Lieutenant Willoughby, who was in charge of the 
magazine, had laid a train to that department which contained the 
gunpowder; it was fired at his signal, and instantly the building, with 
hundreds of sepoys, was sent flying into the air. 


During the smoke and confusion the few defenders managed to escape, with 
the exception of the gallant Willoughby, who, scorched, blackened, and all 
but killed by the explosion, succeedecl in reaching Meerut, but only to die 
soon after. Wliile this hasty siege had been going on, such of the British 
residents, both gentlemen and ladies, as had escaped the first onset of the 
murderers, endeavoured to find a rallying point, for either shelter or an 
honourable death, and the greater part repaired to the Flagstaff Tower, in 
front of the cantonments, where a company of the 38th native infantry and 
two guns were stationed. But it had to be abandoned by its inmates, who 
retreated, 
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some to Kernoul, and others to Meerut. Another attempt was made to hold a 
small fortified bastion called the Mainguard, within the Kashmir gate, that 
was soon filled not only with men, but with women and children, and 
reinforcements were sent for from the cantonments; but at five o’clock the 
treacherous guards, on whom they had depended, suddenly opened fire 
upon them, and commenced a massacre from which only a few escaped. 
Even the palace, to which many of the Europeans fled, was no protection. 
There sat the old titular sovereign, weighed down but not softened by the 
load of more 


Great Arch and Iron Column, Old Delhi 


than fourscore years; there, too, were his sons, to give active spirit to his 
relentless apathy, and encourage the murders that were perpetrated in his 
name; and all who fled to its courts in the vain hope of safety, or were 
allured thither by promises of protection, were there murdered, not only, as 
was alleged, by the express commands of the princes, but even in their very 
presence. Within a day or two not a British resident was left alive in Delhi. 


MUTINY FORESTALLED IN THE PUNJAB 


While the conflagration was thus kindled in which the whole Indian Empire 
was so soon to be enveloped, the electric wires which extended across 
Hindustan from Calcutta to Lahore, with branch lines to the principal 
military and civil stations, were in active operation. Wlien the tidings 
arrived at Lahore, Sir John Lawrence, the chief commissioner of the 
Punjab, was absent; but the judicial commissioner, Mr. Montgomery, at this 
crisis fortunately assumed the direction of affairs, and promptly repaired to 
Mian Mir, the military cantonment of which was six miles distant. It was 
well that he did so, for at this station, where there were three native 
regiments of infantry, and one of cavalry, with the 81st British regiment and 
some artillery, the sepoys had matured a plot to seize the fort at Lahore, 
break open the jail, and massacre all the Europeans. Their design was 
discovered, and measures were concerted between Mr. Montgomery and 
Brigadier Corbett, the commander at Mian Mir, to defeat it. 
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On that evening a ball was to be given by the residents to the officers of the 
81st, and to lull suspicion the ball was allowed to go on. But on the next 
morning the troops were drawn up on parade, ostensibly to hear a general 
order read; the five companies of the 81st, with their artillery, were 
stationed in the rear of the native regiments; and the latter, after a few 
sentences addressed to them, were commanded to pile arms. The sepoys for 
a moment hesitated : but they found that twelve guns were pointed at them 
loaded to the muzzle with grape-shot; that at a single word of command, the 
lighted matches would be applied; and slowly and moodily they yielded to 
the necessity, and piled their arms, which were instantly removed in carts 
by the European soldiers. 


The rapid action of the telegraphic wires was equally effectual in other 
quarters, notably at Firozpur, south of the Sutlej. At Peshawar, the principal 
officers of that quarter decided upon the formation of a moveable column, 
whose headquarters were to be at Jhelum, and which was to “move on 
every point of the Punjab where open mutiny required to be put down by 
force.” By these decisive proceedings the most important lunb of the 
conspiracy was lopped off, and the best of its strength paralyzed. It was 
from the Punjab that the greatest danger was apprehended, both from the 
military spirit of the Sikhs and the recentness of their subjugation, which 
still rankled in their memories. Other less important attempts at mutiny, 
which were on the eve of breaking out in other parts of the country, were 
either suppressed or abandoned. The next movement on the part of the 
British goverimient was to be the recovery of Delhi, for which the securing 
of the Pmijab was a necessary step; and, accordingly, Sir John Lawrence, 
Mr. Montgomery, and the other officers in that quarter bestirred themselves 
in raising fresh troops, Multanese, Sikhs, and men of the hill tribes, who 
had not been infected by the mutiny, and were ready to serve against any 
power on the inducement of good pay and plunder. At the same time Lord 
Canning, the governor-general of India [who had been but a short time in 
the country], recalled the troops stationed in Persia, and sent for 
reinforcements from Bombay and Madras, from Burma and Ceylon, from 
the Eastern Settlements and the Mauritius, and above all from England, to 
put down a rebellion in which so many kingdoms were united, and to 
maintain which so many armies were in the field -c 


Of the governor-general. Lord Roberts says: “There are few men whose 
conduct of affairs has been so severely criticised as Lord Canning’s, but 
there are still fewer who, as governors or viceroys, have had to deal with 
such an overwhehiiing crLsis as the Mutiny. While the want of appreciation 
Lord Canning at first displayed of the magnitude of that crisis may, with 
perfect justice, be attributed to the fact that most of his advisers had gained 
their experience only in Lower Bengal, and had therefore a very imperfect 
knowledge of popular feeling throughout India, the very large measure of 
success which attended his subsequent action was due undoubtedly to his 
own ability and sound judgment.” « 


On the 15th and 16th of May, particulars reached Lord Canning of the 
massacre of the Europeans, of the flight of the officers, of the rallying round 
the resuscitated flag of the Mughal. Then he stood forward as the bold, 
resolute, strong Englishman he really was. He telegraphed to the governor 
of Bombay, Lord Elphinstone, to hasten as far as he could the return of the 
troops due in Bombay from the completed campaign against Persia. He 
telegraphed to the commander-in-chief ” to make short work of Delhi.” He 
transmitted to the chief commissioner of the Punjab, Sir John Lawrence, 
full 
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powers to act according to the best of his judgment. Not only did he 
counter-mand the return of the 84th to Rangoon, but he sent for a second 
regiment from that place and from Moulmein. He wrote to the governor of 
Madras, Lord Harris, to send him two regiments. More than that, 
recollecting that a combined military and naval expedition was on its way 
from England to China, to support there, by force of arms, the pretensions 
of the British, he took upon himself the responsibility of despatching a 
message to Lord Elgin and General Ashburnham to intercept that 
expedition antl beg them to despatch the troops under their orders with all 
possible speed to India./ 


BRITISH ADVANCE ON DELHI 


The commander-in-chief in India during these proceedings of the terrible 
outburst was General the honourable George Anson. But he tlied at Karmal, 
from an attack of cholera, on the 27th of May. He was succeeded in the 
command by Major-General Reed, who was worn out with age and 
sickness, so that this new commantler-in-chief was obliged to devolve his 
charge upon Major-General Sir Henry Barnard, on tlie 8th of June, when he 
was within a single march of Delhi. Such were the effects of succession by 
the rule of seniority at a season when the prime of strength, activity, and 
promptitude was loudly and suddenly called for. Having cleared the way 


[by various skirmishes] the Britisli army advanced to the attack upon Dellii; 
and for this purpose General Barnard dividetl his force into two columns, 
one of whicli, imder the command of General Wilson, advanced upon the 
city along tlie main trunk road, while the other, headed by himself, 
proceeded through the cantonments which the rebels hatl burned and 
destroyed, and upon a ridge beyond which he found them posted in a strong 
position, well defended with artillery. In this, as on other occasions 
throughout the war, the rebels were turning the lessons they had learned 
against their instructors; but it was merely as hmnble imitators, antl as 
schoolboys in rebellion against tlieir teachers; the genius of the master-spirit 
to strike out new paths, or even to follow up the old to their highest result, 
was equally wanting among them and hence the disadvantage under which 
they constantly laboured, notwithstanding their overwhelming numbers and 
vast resources. Their position was taken in flank and rear, and carried by a 
rapid flank movement to the left on the part of General Barnard, a«tl the 
rebels, abandoning their guns, were fain to take to flight, while General 
Wilson’s column, pressing forward over high walls and through gardens, 
drove the fugitives back into the city. The British troops, having then re- 
united, established themselves before Delhi in a camp about two miles to 
the north of the city. Here upon ground high and rocky, and atlmirably 
suited for the siege, they were obliged to stand on the defensive for months, 
owing to the smallness of their numbers and the immense force of the rebel 
sepoys within the city. The entire amount of the European army who tlms 
established themselves upon blockade before Delhi did not exceed three 
thousand bayonets, with a detachment of Gurkhas, who during these 
encounters aided the British and served them with admirable courage and 
fidelity. 


THE REVOLT IN OTHER PLACES 


During the course of these events that led to the siege of Delhi, the 
instances of revolt in the several portions of the Indian Empire continued to 
multiply in still closer succession; but to these, important though they were, 
we can only devote a brief notice. At Fathigarh it was thought advisable, 
when the 
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rebellion had approached the neighbourhood, to send off the ladies and the 
children for safety to Cawnpore; and they were embarked in boats upon the 
Ganges, when, on hearing false reports of the safety that was still to be 
enjoyed at Fathigarh, a considerable part of them were tempted to return. 
Here, however, the mutiny broke out on the [Sth of June; and the fort in 
which the Europeans had taken refuge was attacked, and after a desperate 
but fruitless resistance its inmates, to the number of one hundred, including 
women and children, embarked on the Ganges on the 4th of July, soon after 
midnight, but were fired upon from the banks by the sepoys; and in 
consequence of the stranding of one of the two boats, nearly all on board 
were killed or drowned, while those who escaped landed at Bithur, only to 
be murdered by Nana Sahib, who had his residence there. 


At Allahabad, where the mutiny broke out in the beginning of June, the 
European officers, to the number of fourteen, were butchered on the parade 
ground by their own sepoy soldiers, the military station was destroyed by 
fire, and for several days the city was wholly given up to plunder and 
havoc, in which one hundred Europeans were killed. This state of outrage 
continued until troops were sent up from Benares, by whom the place was 
recovereil, and a severe chastisement inflicted on the rebels. 


A similar outbreak took place at Jhansi in Bundelkhand on the 4th of June, 
where such of the British residents as could not make their escape from the 
town retired into the fort, determined to sell their lives as dear as possible. 
Although they were only fifty-five, including women and children, they 
maintained the defence four days under an incessant fire of cannon and 
musketry, and only surrendered on the promise that all their lives should be 
spared. But no sooner had the rebels got possession of the fort than they 
violated their promises, and put all their prisoners to the sword. On the 3rd 
of June the revolt broke out at Azimgarh, nearly opposite to Benares, but 
accompanied with such circmnstances of forbearance as to make this act, as 
compared with the other outbreaks, almost seem a virtue; for although the 
mutineers plundered an escort conveying treasure to Benares, they formed a 
square with the officers within to protect their lives, and brought carriages 


for the safe conveyance of the women and children, whom they actually 
escorted ten miles on the road to Ghazipur! At Benares, a small company of 
two hundred British soldiers maintained themselves against nearly eight 
times that number of Sikhs and sepoys who suddenly rose upon them, and 
held their position in the mint until British reinforcements were sent to their 
aid, and Benares, the Athens of Brahmanical learning, recovered from the 
revolters. It is gratifying to add that while this conflict at Benares was at the 
hottest, seventy Sikh soldiers who had been placed on guard of the 
government treasury, amounting to six lacs of rupees, defended their trust to 
the last, and restored it entire to the British troops when the insurrection 
was quelled. 


This rebellion, which had nerved the most tunid to deeds of daring and 
endurance, had also its natural effect in hardening the feelings to the stern 
modes of suppression and retribution which had to be adopted, and caused 
deeds to be regarded with toleration which, at other seasons, could not even 
have been heard of without a shudder. Writing on the 29th of June, a British 
resident mentions the permanent establishment of the gibbet at Benares, and 
adds : “Scarcely a day passes without some poor wretches being hurled into 
eternity. It is horrible, very horrible! To think of it is enough to make one’s 
blood run cold; but such is the state of things here that even fine delicate 
ladies may be heard expressing their joy at the rigour with which the 
miscre-ants are dealt with.” 
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Wlien the rebellion commenced it was of tlie utmost importance to ensure 
the safety of Lucknow, the capital of Oudh, containing about 700,000 
inhabitants. Accordingly, after the 3rd of May, Sir Henry Lawrence, who 
was acting as chief conunissioner there in the absence of Sir James Outram, 
made active preparations for the defence of the residency .c 


Of the acting chief commissioner Lord Roberts says: “Henry Lawrence was 
apparently the only European in Lulia who, from the very first, formed an 


CAJrBYSES 


Cyrus bequeathed the crown to his eldest child, Kambujiya, called by the 
Greeks Cambyses, and the government of several provinces to Bardius 
(Smerdis), his second son. He thought that this pre-settlement of the 
succession would prevent the disputes usually accruing to the succession of 
a new king in the East. But this hope was disappointed. Camb3’ses had 
hardly ascended the throne when he murdered his brother ; but the crime 
was committed with such care and secrecy that it passed unnoticed by the 
people, and it was thought by the subjects and court that Bardius was shut 
up in some distant palace in Media, from whence he would shortly 
reappear. 


Freed from a rival who might have been dangerous, Cambyses then gave 
his full attention to war. Alone among the great nations of the old world, 
Egypt, protected by the desert and the marshes of the Delta, was able to 
withstand the power of the Persians, and followed in peace the course of her 
development. Since his unfortunate intervention in Lydia, Aahmes had 
always avoided any ground for strife with his neighbours. His ambition 
went no further than the establishment of the old suzerainty of Egypt in 
Cyprus. Thanks to this prudence, he lived on amicable terms with Cyrus, 
and profited by twenty-five years of tranquillity to develop the natural 
resources of his country. The course of the canals was repaired and 
enlarged, agriculture was encouraged, and commerce extended. 


But it was impossible to -withstand the hatred of his subjects, and it 
compassed his ruin. Cyrus dead, Aahmes resigned himself to war. There 
was no lack of serious counts against him : he had made an alliance with 
Lydia ; he had intrigued with Chaldea ; and Cambyses, being young, was 
more disposed to excite than to calm the warlike spirit of his compatriots. 
According to the Persians, Cambyses asked the daughter of the old king in 
marriage, hoping that his refusal would furnish him with an insult to 
avenge. But Aahmes substituted Nitetis the daughter of Uah-ab-Ra for his 
own daughter. Sometime afterwards, when Cambyses was with her, he 
called her by the name of her pretended father ; whereupon she said : ” I 
see, O king ! that thou dost not suspect how thou hast been deceived by 
Amasis [Aahmes] ; he took me, loaded me with jewels, and sent me to thee 


accurate estimate of the extent of the danger which threatened our rule in 
the early part of 1857, and who, notwithstanding his thorough appreciation 
of the many good qualities of the native soldiers, was not led into a 
mistaken belief in the absolute loyalty of the native army. Fourteen years 
before, Lawrence had predicted the Mutiny and the course it would take, 
and when events shaped themselves as he had foreseen, he gave it as his 
opinion that the defection would be general and widespread. But while his 
intimate knowledge of native character led him to this conviction, so great 
was his influence with natives — perhaps by reason of that knowledge — 
that he was able to delay the actual outbreak at Lucknow until his measures 
for the defence of the residency were completed; and he persuaded a 
considerable number of sepoys not only to continue in their allegiance but 
to share with their European comrades the dangers and privations of the 
siege — a priceless service, for without their aid the defence coulil not have 
been made.« 


The native force at Lucknow consisted of more than four thousand men, 
having about sixty European officers: the British troops did not number in 
all one thousand. Here the mutiny, after seven or eight weeks of indignant 
threats and murmurings, broke out on the evening of the 30th of May, and 
the commencement was with the usual deeds of violence ; but on bringing 
up a part of the 32nd regiment and the artillery, the rebels, after some loss, 
forsook the cantonments, and retreatetl towards Delhi. It was merely the 
first mur-mur of the storm that was to gather round Lucknow ; and, aware 
of this, Sir Henry Lawrence redoubled his preparations for the 
strengthening of the defences, and multiplying the means of resistance. The 
most active of the rebellious emissaries were hanged ; two members of the 
royal family of Delhi and a brother of the ex-king of Oudh were securetl 
and imprisoned in that fortress; and thousands of coolies were employed 
with spade and pickaxe in repairing batteries, stockades, and trenches. 


Everything available for war was brought within the residency, and among 
these were two humlred gims without carriages, which were discovered in a 
garden, and which now bristled upon the walls and ramparts of the British 
defences. While thus employed, it was learned that a body of the rebels 
were advancing, and Sir Henry Lawrence, with three hundred troops and a 
few guns, marclied out on the 30th of June to oppose them, at the village of 


Chinhat, about eight miles from Lucknow. But the mutineers were so 
numerous ilvdi Sir Henry was defeated with serious loss, and in 
consequence of this disaster it was found necessary to withdraw the British 
troops from the military cantonments to the residency. On the 1st of July 
orders were given to evacuate the place. This was done accordingly, and 
240 barrels of gunpowder and six million rounds of cartridges were lost, 
whether for attack or defence. The siege of the residency now commenced 
in earnest, and the defence made by the British is one of the most heroic 
episodes in the history of this disastrous rebellion. Hemmed in and all but 
overpowered, they con-THE INDIAN MUTINY 177 
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tinued their resistance with unabated constancy, notwithstanding their 
hopeless condition, and the disasters that multiplied upon them from day to 
day. On the 2nd of July their brave commander. Sir Henry Lawrence, was 
mortally wounded by the explosion of a shell that alighted in the chamber 
where he was reclining on his bed, worn out with anxiety and sickness. He 
died on the 4th, after appointing Major Banks his successor, and Banks was 
killed by a musket-shot on the 21st. In this critical situation the siege of 
Lucknow was continued, while the heroic defenders procrastinated their 
resistance in the hope of relief. 


NANA SAHIB AND THE MASSACRE OP CAWNPORE 


Tn so complex an event as the Indian rebellion, it is difficult, especially 
within a narrow compass, to follow out the details of the different 
outbreaks, or even to comprise their names; and hitherto we have been 
obliged to present only the chief of them, as specimens of the whole. By the 
end of June the native troops had mutinied at twenty-two stations. Of these 
stations, one of the most important in the history of this rebellion was 
Cawnpore. About ten miles higher up the river is Bithur, the residence of 
Nana Sahib, a mis-creant whose name has constituted the foulest blot of this 
rebellion. This man, a compound of cruelty, craft, and cowardice, was 
originally named Dandhu Panth, and was the son of a Brahman from the 
Deccan; but having been adopted in the eastern fashion as a son by Baji 
Rao, the displaced peshwa of Poena, Nana Sahib, on the death of the latter 
in 1852, claimed as his lawful inheritance the continuation of the pension of 


eight lacs of rupees which had been allowed by the British government to 
the peshwa in consequence of his surrender. But this Hindu fomi of 
succession, by which childless princes could have continued successors to 
their rights at pleasure, had been [as we have seen] repudiated by the 
company, and the native claims upon it, which had died out with the 
extinction of these sovereign pensionaries who had no son of their own 
blood, were disallowed. Thus Nana Sahib, although already possessed of 
more than £4,000,000 by the death of Baji Rao, was disappointed in his 
avaricious hopes, and he nursed the spirit of revenge in his fortified palace 
at Bithur, where he was allowed to retain a bodyguard of two hundred 
soldiers. These circumstances, with his advantages of an English education, 
may account for the readiness with which he threw himself into the 
rebellion, the miportance which he acquired in it as a leader, and the 
fiendish malignity with which he pursued it to the close. 


The condition of Cawnpore at the commencement of the general outbreak 
was such as to cause serious alarm. The native troops in the cantonments 
consisted of three regiments of infantry and one of cavalry, mustering in all 
3,860 men, having 115 European officers, while the other British troops 
scarcely exceeded 170. Sir Hugh Massey Wheeler was in command of the 
station; and as the cantonments were on a plain, and without any defences, 
he proceeded to throw up a breastwork of earth round the hospital and 
several smaller buildings, which served as a shelter for the Europeans when 
the storm arrived. And its coming was not long delayed. The native 
regiments rebelled, and went off in a body to Nana Sahib, who now found 
himself in a condition to take the field. He therefore immediately marched 
upon Cawnpore, plundered the treasury, and took possession of the 
magazine, that unfortunately had not been destroyed ; and thus furnished 
with the sinews of war, he commenced on the 7th of Jime the siege of the 
slight earthern fortress that had been hastily thrown up. It was a defence 
better suited to resist a temporary 
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riot than to withstand an army or hold out against a siege, and the 
astonishment was that it could have resisted for a single day, more 
especially when of the nine hundred persons contained within it 590 were 
women, children, and non-combatants. But this brave garrison continued 
their resistance till the 24th, although the cannonade of the besiegers was 
heavy and their attacks frequent, and although the heat, fatigue, and 
privations endured in the defence were such as might have quelled the 
bravest.’ 


A vivid account of the suffering of the besieged was afterwards written by 
Captain Mowbray Thomson, one of the two survivors of that garrison.” 


AN EYE-WITNESS ACCOUNT OF THE CAWNPORE SIEGE 


While in happy England the Sabbath bells were ringing, in the day of peace 
and rest, we were m suspense peering over our mud-wall at the destructive 
flames that were consmning all our possessions, and expecting a more 
dreaded fire that was to be aimed at the persons of hundreds of women and 
children about us. Very few of our number had secured a single change of 
raiment; some, like myself, were only partially dressed, and even in the 
beginning of our defence we were like a band of seafarers who had taken to 
a raft to escape their burning ship. 


All through this first weary day the shrieks of the women and children were 
terrific; and often as the balls struck the walls of the barracks their wailings 
were heart-rendering; but after the initiation of that first day they had 
learned silence, and never uttered a sound, except when groaning from the 
horrible mutiliations they had endured. When night sheltered them, our 
cowardly assailants closed in upon the intrenchments, and harassed us with 
incessant volleys of musketry. Waiting the assault that was supposed to be 
impending, not a man closed his eyes in sleep, and throughout the whole 
siege snatches of troubled slumber, under the cover of the wall, were all the 
relief the combatants could obtain. The ping-ping of the rifle bullets would 
break short dreams of home or approaching relief, pleasant visions made 


horrible by waking to the state of things around ; and if it were so with men 
of mature years, sustained by the fulness of physical strength, how much 
more terrific were the nights passed within those barracks by our women 
and children! 


As often as the shout of our sentinels was heard, each half-hour sounding 
the “All’s well,” the spot from which the voice proceeded became the centre 
for hundreds of bullets. At different degrees of distance, from fifty to four 
hundred yards and more, they hovered about during the hours of darkness, 
always measuring the range by day light, and then pouring in from imder 
the cover of adjacent buildings, or ruins of buildings, the fire of their 
artillery, or rather of our artillery turned against us. The executions 
committed by the twenty-four-pounders they had was terrific, though they 
were not always a match for the devices we adopted to divert their aim. 
Wlien we wanted to create a diversion, we used to pile up some of the 
muskets behind the mud-wall, and mount them with hats and shakos, and 
then allow the sepoys to expend their powder on these dimimies, while we 
went elsewhere. 


The sufferings of the women and children from thirst were intense, and the 
men could scarcely endure the cries for drink which were almost perpetual 
from the poor little babes; terribly unconscious they were, most of them, of 
the great, great cost at which only it could be procured. I have seen the 

children of my brother officers sucking the pieces of old waterbags, putting 
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scraps of canvas and leather strips into the mouth to try and get a single 
drop of moisture upon their parched lips. Not even a pint of water was to be 
had for washing from the commencement to the close of the siege ; and 
those only who have lived in India can imagine the calamity of such a 
privation to delicate women who had been accustomed to the most frequent 
and copious ablutions as a necessary of existence. Had the relieving force 
which we all thought to have been on its way from Calcutta ever seen our 


beleaguered party, strange indeed would the appearance presented by any of 
us after the first week or ten days have seemed to them. Tattered in clothing, 
begruned with dirt, emaciated in countenance were all, without exception; 
faces that had been beautiful were now chiselled with deep furrows; 
haggard despair seated itself where there had been a month before only 
smiles. Some were sinking into the settled vacancy of look which marked 
insanity — the old, babbling with confirmed imbecility, and the young 
raving in not a few cases with wild mania; while only the strongest 
maintained the calmness demanded by the occasion. Looking back upon the 
horrible straits to which the women were driven, the maintenance of 
modesty and delicate feeling by them to the last is one of the greatest 
marvels of the heart-rending memories of those twenty-one days.’/ 


At last, when courage had done its utmost and endurance been wasted out, 
the garrison was induced to surrender, on the promise that they should be 
allowed to retire in safety to Allahabad. They were escorted by the rebels to 
the river side, but there the greater part of the boats prepared ostensibly for 
their embarkation were drawn up too high in the mud to be launched ; and 
during the delay occasioned by this obstacle three guns were fired from the 
Nana’s camp, as the signal for the massacre to begin. Volleys of musketry 
were immediately opened upon the boats already launched, when they had 
reached the midille of the river, and out of the whole flotilla of about forty 
boats which were embarked on the 27th of June, only one escaped.*/ This 
was the one under the command of Major Vibart. Captain Mowbray 
Thomson goes on to describe the last scene witnessed by him at 
Cawnpore.** 


As soon as Major Vibart had stepped into his boat, “Off” was the word; but 
at a signal from the shore the native boatmen, who numbered eight and a 
coxswain to each boat, all jumped over and waded to the shore. We fired 
into them immediately, but the majority of them escaped. Before they 
quitted us, these men had contrived to secrete burning charcoal in the thatch 
of most of the boats. Simultaneously with the departu e of the boatmen, the 
identical troopers who had escorted Major Vibart to the ghaut opened upon 
us with their carbines. As well as the confusion by the burning of the boats 
would allow, we returned the fire of these horsemen, who were about fifteen 


or sixteen in nimiber, but they retired immediately after the volley they had 
given us. 


Those of us who were not disabled by wounds now jumped out of the boats 
and endeavom’ed to push them afloat, but, alas! most of them were utterly 
immovable. Now from their ambush, in which they were concealed all 
along the banks, it seemed that thousands of men fired upon us; besides 
four nine-pounders, carefully masked and pointed to the boats, every bush 
was filled with sepoys. The scene which followed this manifestation of the 
infernal treachery of our assassins is one that beggars all description. Some 
of the boats presented a broadside to the guns, others were raked from stem 
to stern by the shot. Volumes of smoke from the thatch somewhat veiled the 
full extent of the horrors of that morning. All who could move were 
speedily expelled from the boats by the heat. AJas ! the womided were 
burned 
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to death; one mitigation only there was to their horrible fate — the flames 
were terrifically fierce, and their intense sufferings were not protracted. 
Multitudes of women and children crouched behind the boats, or waded out 
into deeper water, and stood up to their chins in the river to lessen the 
probability of being shot. Meanwhile Major Vibart’s boat, being of lighter 
draft than some, had got off and was drifting down the stream, her thatched 
roof un-burned. I threw into the Ganges my father’s Ghuznee medal, and 
my mother’s portrait, all the property I had left, determined that they should 
have only my life for a prey; and with one final shudder at the devilry 
enacting upon that bank, which it was impossible to mitigate by remaining 
any longer in its reach, I struck out, swimming for the retreating boat.*’ 


Major Vibart’s boat contrived to get only ten miles down the river, when it 
was overtaken, and all within it were killed or taken prisoners except four 
men, who made their escape by swimming. Of those who survived the 
massacre at the embarkation, and who were carried back to Cawnpore, the 


men were murdered, while the women and children were reserved for a 
more lingering death. All this was accomplished by the orders and under the 
direction of Nana Sahib; and when the foul work was accomplished, he 
issued proclamations in which he gloried in the deed, and justified his 
proceedings, by the charges he attempted to fasten upon the British 
government and its functionaries.c 


After the men who had not escaped in the two boats had all been shot at the 
ghaut, the women and children were dragged out of the water into the 
presence of the Nana, who ordered them to be confined in one of the 
buildings opposite the assembly rooms; the Nana himself taking up his 
residence in the hotel which was close at hand. When Major Vibart’s boat 
was brought back from Soorajpore, that party also was taken into the 
Nana’s presence, and he ordered the men and women to be separated; the 
former to be shot, and the remainder to join the captives in the dwelling or 
dungeon beside the hotel. Mrs. Boyes, the wife of Doctor Boyes, of the 2nd 
cavalry, refused to be separated from her husband ; other ladies of the party 
resisted, but were forcibly torn away, a work of not much difficulty when 
their wounded, famished state is considered. All efforts, however, of the 
sepoys to sever Mrs. Boyers from her husband were imavaUing; they were 
therefore all drawn up in a line before the assembly rooms. Captain 
Seppings asked to be allowed to read prayers; this poor indulgence was 
given, then they shook hands with one another, and the sepoys fired upon 
them. Those that were not killed with the volley they despatched with their 
tulwars. The spy who communicated these facts could not tell what became 
of the corpses, but there is little doubt they were thrown in the river, that 
being the native mode of disposing of them. 


The wretched company of women and children now consisted of 210, viz.: 
163 survivors from the Cawnpore garrison, and 47 refugees from Fathigarh. 
That Bithur butcher had murdered all the males except three officers, whose 
lives he spared for some purpose, but for what it is impossible to say. The 
captives were fed with only one meal a day of dhal and chupatties, and 
these of the meanest sort; they had to eat out of earthen pans, and the food 
was served by menials of the lowest caste (mehter), which in itself was the 
greatest indignity that easterns could cast upon them. They had no furniture, 
no beds, not even straw to lie down upon, but only coarse bamboo matting 


of the roughest make. The house in which they were incarcerated had 
formerly been occupied as the dwelling of a native clerk; it comprised two 
principal rooms, each about twenty feet long and ten broad, and besides 
there was a 
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number of dark closets rather than rooms, which had been originally 
intended for the use of native servants; in addition to these, a courtyard 
about fifteen yards square presented the only accommodation for these two 
hundred most wretched victims of a brutality, in comparison with which 
hereafter the Black Hole of Calcutta and its sharp but short agonies must 
sink into insignificance. 


Closely guarded by armed sepoys, many of them suffering from wounds, all 
of them emaciated from lack of food, and deprived of all means of cleanli- 
ness, the deep dark horrors of the prisoners in that dungeon must remain to 
their full extent imknown, and even imimagined. The spies, all of them, 
however, persisted in the statement that no indignities were committed upon 
their virtue; and as far as the most penetrating investigation into their most 
horrible fate has proceeded, there is reason to hope that one, and only one 
exception, to the bitterest of anguish was allotted to them — immunity from 
the brutal violence of their captors’ worst passions. Fidelity requires that I 
should allege what appears to me the only reason of their being thus spared. 
When the siege had terminated, such was the loathsome condition into 
which, from long destitution and exposure, the fairest and youngest of our 
women had simk, that not a sepoy would have polluted himself with their 
touch. 


The advance of General Havelock, and his attempt to liberate them, brought 
the crisis of their fate. The Nana was persuaded that the general was 
marching upon Cawnpore only in the hope of rescuing the women and 
children, and that if they were killed the British forces would retire, and 
leave India.’ 


JUSTIN McCarthy’s account of the cawnpore massacre 


It was intimated to the prisoners that they were to die. Among them were 
three or four men. These were called out and shot. Then some sepoys were 
sent to the house where the women still were, and ordered to fire volleys 
through the windows. This they did, but apparently without doing much 
harm. Some persons are of opinion, from such evidence as can be got, that 
the men purposely fired high above the level of the floor, to avoid killing 
any of the women and children. In the evening five men, two Hindu 
peasants, two Mohammedan butchers, and one Mohammedan wearing the 
red uniform of the Nana’s bodyguard, were sent up to the house, and 
entered it. Incessant shrieks were heard to come from that fearful house. 
The Mohammedan soldier come out to the door, holding in his hand a 
sword-hilt from which the blade had been broken off, and he exchanged this 
now useless instrument for a weapon in proper condition. Not once but 
twice this performance took place. Evidently the task imposed on these men 
was hard work for the sword blades. 


After a while the five men came out of the now quiet house and locked the 
doors behind them. During that time they had killed nearly all the English 
women and children. They had slaughtered them like beasts in the 
shambles. In the morning it appeared indeed that the work, however 
zealously undertaken, had not been quite thorough. The strongest arms and 
sharpest sabres sometimes fail to accomplish a long piece of work to perfect 
satisfaction. In the morning it would seem that some of the women, and 
certainly some of the children, were still alive; that is to say, were not dead. 
For the five men came then with several attendants to clear out the house of 
the captives. Their task was to tumble all the bodies into a dry well beyond 
some trees that grew near. A large crowd of idlers assembled to watch this 
operation. Then it was seen by some of the spectators that certain of the 
women and children 
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as his own daughter. It is true I am the child of Apries [Uah-ab-Ra] who 
was his lord and master, until he rebelled and was put to death with the 
other Egyptians.” The anger of Cambyses, son of Cyrus, was thus roused, 
and he took up arms against 


Egypt. 


In Egypt the story was different : Nitetis was sent to Cyrus, and she was the 
mother of Cambyses, and the conquest was only the re-establishment of the 
legitimate family against the usurper Aahmes; and thus Cambyses ascended 
the throne, less in the character of a conqueror, than in that of Uah-ab-Ra’s 
grandson. It was by an equally puerile fiction that the Egyptians in their 
decadence consoled themselves for their weakness and disgrace. Always 
proud of their past glory, but henceforth powerless to 
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conquer, they pretended that they were only vanquished and governed by 
themselves. It was not Persia that imposed her king upon Egypt, but Egypt 
who loaned hers to Persia and thence to the rest of the world. The desert 
and marshes formed a perfect bulwark for the Delta against the attacks of 
the Asiatic princes. There were ninety leagues of distance, which no army 
could traverse in less than three weeks, between the last important garrison 
of Syria and Lake Serbon, where the Egyptian outposts were encamped. In 
times past the stretch of desert was less, but the incursions of the Assyrians 
and Chaldeans had depopulated the country and given over to the nomadic 
Arabs regions which had been formerly quite accessible. An unforeseen 
event, however, showed Cambyses a way out of the difficulty. Phanes of 
Halicarnassus, one of the generals of Aahraes, deserted, and fled to Persia. 
He was a man of judgment and energy, and fully acquainted with Egypt. He 
advised the king to make friends with the sheikh who governed the coast, 
and get a passport from him ; so the Ai-ab had camels, loaded with 
sufficient water for the whole army, stationed all along the road. 


were not yet quite dead. Of the children some were alive, and even tried to 
get away. But the same well awaited them all. 


Some witnesses were of opinion that the Nana’s officials took the trouble to 
kill the still living before they tossed them down into the well; others do not 
think they stopped for any such work of humanity, but flung them down just 
as they came to hand, the quick and the dead together. At all events, they 
were all deposited in the well. Any of the bodies that had clothes worth 
taking were carefully stripped before being consigned to this open grave. 


When CawTipore was afterwards taken by the English, those who had to 
look down into that well saw a sight the like of which no man in modern 
days had ever seen elsewhere. No attempt shall be made to describe it here. 
Wlien the house of the massacre itself was entered, its floors and its walls 
told with terrible plainness of the scene they had witnessed. The plaster of 
the walls was scored and seamed with sword-slashes low down and in the 
corners, as if the poor women had crouched do\TO in their mortal fright 
with some wild hope of escaping the blows. The floor was strewoi with 
scraps of dresses, women’s faded, ragged finery, friUing, imderclothing, 
broken combs, shoes, and tresses of hair. There was some small and neatly 
severed curls of hair, too, which had fallen on the ground, but evidently had 
never been cut off by the rude weapon of a professional butcher. These 
doubtless were keepsakes that had been treasured to the last, parted with 
only when life and all were going. 


There was no inscription whatever on the walls when the house was first 
entered. Afterwarcls a story was told of words found written there by some 
Englishwomen telling of hideous wrong done to them, and bequeathing to 
their countrjanen the task of revenge. This story created a terrible sensation 
in England, as was but natural, and aroused a furious thirst for vengeance. It 
was not true. Some such inscription did appear on the walls afterwards, but 
it is painful to have to say that it was a vulgar, and what would have been 
called in later times a “sensational” forgery. These English women died 
without leaving behind them any record of a desire on their part for 
vengeance. We may be siu-e they had other thoughts and other hopes as 
they died. One or two scraps of paper were found which recorded deaths 
and such like interruptions of the monotony of imprisonment; but nothing 


more. The well of horrors has been filled up, and a memorial chapel 
surroimded by a garden built upon the spot. It was right to banish all trace 
of that hideous crime, and to replace the house and the well, as Mr. 
Trevelyan says, by ” a fair garden and a graceful shrine.” 


Something, however, has to be told of the Nana and his fortunes. He made 
one last stand against the victorious English in front of Cawnpore, and was 
completely defeated. He galloped into the city on a bleeding and exhausted 
horse; he fled thence to Bithur, his residence. He had just time left, it is said, 
to order the murder of a separate captive, a woman who had previously 
been overlooked or purposely left behind. Then he took flight in the 
direction of the Nepalese marches; and he soon disappears from history. 
Nothing of his fate was ever known. Many years afterwards England and 
India were treated to a momentary sensation by a story of the capture of 
Nana Sahib. But the man who was arrested proved to be an entirely 
different per-son; and indeed from the moment of his arrest few believed 
him to be the long-lost murderer of the English women. In days more 
superstitious than om-own, popular faith would have found an easy 
explanation of the mystery which surroimded the close of Nana Sahib’s 
career. He had done, it would have been said, the work of a fiend; and he 
had disappeared as a fiend would do when his task was accomplished.5’ 
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In the meantime Allahabad, situated at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna, was the place of rendezvous for the British troops that could be sent 
from Calcutta, Benares, and other quarters, and Colonel Havelock, who had 
arrived at Calcutta from the Persian War, was raised to the rank of 
brigadier-general, and sent to the recovery of Cawnpore and the relief of the 
garrison in Lucknow. This gallant veteran, who had entered the army in 
1815, and who, notwithstanding his worth, had served twenty-three years 
before he attained the rank of captain, was now to exliibit, in one short and 
final campaign, such talents as might have won and which now helped to 
recover Great Britain’s Indian Em-pire to its former rule. He arrived at 
Allahabad on the 30th of June, and set out from this place by a forced 
march under a burning sun, to attack the enemy. He was joined on the way 
by a body of troops under Major Re-naud, which raised his force to 
fourteen hundred British and nearly six hundred native soldiers, with eight 
guns. On the morning of the 11th of July he found the rebels, to the num- 
ber of three thousand five hundred, strongly intrenched at Fathipur, hav-ing 
twelve pieces of cannon, with which they opened fire upon the British as 
they advanced. But their ardour was quickly damped by discharge of 
Enfield rifles which killed them from a distance, and with a certamty on 
which they had not calculated ; they were speedily put to the rout, and they 
fled back to Cawnpore, leaving behind them their ammunition and baggage 
and all their guns. 


This victory was won without the loss of a single European killed, but 
twelve were struck down during the fight by suiLstroke, for they had made 
a forced march of nearly twenty miles before this four hours’ engagement 
commenced. The march upon Cawnpore was resumed, but on the 15th the 
victors were twice encountered by the rebels, first at the village of Aong, 
and afterwards at the bridge over the Pandoonudee, eight mUes from 
Cawnpore. In both engagements the revolted sepoys were completely 
routed, and Havelock pressed forward. The advance of General Havelock 
was retarded by a rebel army of five thousand men posted behind some 
villages m front of Cawnpore ; but by a few skilful manoeuvres, and the 
gallant daring of the 78th Highlanders, the enemy, although so greatly 
superior in numbers, and notwithstanding their desperate attempts to rally, 


were driven at every point from their positions and guns, and sent fleeing in 
wild confusion. 


The British entered Cawnpore in triumph, but they found nothing but the 
slaughter-house, on the walls of which the blood of the murdered was still 
warm, the well in which their limbs were still quivering with the recent 
death- 
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agony. It was a sight over which the brave conquerors wept like women, 
until their tears were dried up by the burning desire of vengeance. Wherever 
a rebel was caught, unless he could prove his innocence of the deed, he was 
instantly hanged. As for the chief rebels, they were compelled, previously, 
to cleanse a certain portion of the pool of blood, that was still two inches 
deep, where the murders had taken place — for to touch blood was, with 
high-caste natives, to incur damnation, however plentifully they might 
cause it to shed — and when they shrank back in abhorrence, the lash of the 
pr’/vost-marshal drove them forward to the task. “No one,” writes 
Havelock indignantly, “who has witnessed the scenes of murder, mutilation, 
and massacre, can ever listen to the word ‘mercy’ as applied to these fiends. 
The well of mutilated bodies — alas! containing upwards of two hundred 
women and children — I have had decently covered m and built up as one 
large grave.“c 


BRITISH RETRIBUTION 


Of the punisliment wreaked upon the sepoys, Spencer Walpole ^ has written 
with severity. He cites the act of one deputy-commissioner who shot 
without trial 237 sepoys and threw their bodies into a well; reporting his 
deed with the comment, “There is a well at Cawnpore, but there is also a 
well at Ujnalla.” John Lawrence, as quoted by his biographer, referred to 
this report as ” that nauseous despatch.” Walpole goes on to say: 


“The pillage which followed the fall of the imperial city was more complete 
than that which had disgraced its capture by the barbarian. Nadir Shah. 
Natives were brought fonvard in batches to be tried by a militar}? 
commission, or by special commissioners, each one of whom had been 
invested by the supreme government with full power of life and death. 
Almost all who were tried were condemned, and almost all who were 
condemned were sentenced to death. A four-square gallows was erected in a 
conspicuous place in the city, and five or six culprits were hanged every 
day. English officers used to sit by, puffing at their cigars, and look on at the 
convulsive struggles of these victims. ‘ More than three thousand men, 
twenty-nine of whom were members of the royal family, were thus hanged. 
In the Punjab, excluding those slain in arms, 2,384 sepoys were executed. 
The governor-general declared that the proceedings of the courts were ” 
indiscriminate judicial murder.” “There is,” so he wrote to the queen, “a 
rabid and indiscruninate vindictive-ness abroad ; not one man in ten seems 
to think that the hanging and shooting of forty or fifty thousand mutineers 
can be otherwise than practicable and right.” I 


Fearful would have been the doom of the chief offender if he had but 
ventured to wait the arrival of the British at Bithur. But Nana Sahib, the 
murderer of women and children, had performed a consistent part by 
running away from his strongly fortified palace, and in company with his 
numerous cut-throats, although they mustered five thousand men, with 
whom he might have made a decisive stand. On the 19th Bithur was 
occupied by the British; the evacuated fortress was destroyed, and thirteen 
guns found in it were carried away. 


THE FAILURE TO REACH LUCKNOW 


The relief of Lucknow was the next task to be attempted, and leaving 
General Neill in command at Cawnpore, Havelock crossed the Ganges into 


‘ The text is taken word for word from Holmes.* 
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Oudh, and resumed an exhausting march at the height of the rainy season, 
through an overflowed country, and under the heat of a withering sun. On 
the 29th of July he was confronted by a rebel army near the town of Unao. 
Their position was truly formidable, for their right was protected by a 
swamp that could neither be forced nor turned, their advance was drawn up 
in a garden inclosure, which had purposely or accidentally assumed the 
form of a bastion, while the rest of their forces were posted in or behind a 
village, the houses of which were loopholed. The flooded state of the 
country on the British right and the swamp on their left made an attack 
upon the enemy’s front unavoidable. It was gallantly made, although at 
every disadvantage, and with complete success: the village was set on fire, 
and its defenders driven out; and by a series of skilful movements on a 
narrow passage between the village and the town of Unao, the enemy, who 
were rallied, and drawn up in line upon the plain, were driven from their 
batteries, deprived of their guns, and put utterly to the rout. 


After a brief rest of only three hours, that was more than needful by the 
fatigue of such a victory, the British advanced agamst Buserut Gunge, a 
waUed town on the road to Lucknow, with wet ditches, and provided with 
every means of a strong resistance. But in spite of these obstacles, and a 
heavy cannonade, the earthworks were scaled, the intrencliments broken 
through, and the town captured. 


Here, however. General Havelock was obliged to pause in his hitherto 
victorious progress, for he was encmnbered with his sick and wounded, and 
cholera had broken out in his little army. He therefore fell back upon 
Mangalwar, about six mUes from the Ganges, to recruit his troops and wait 
for reinforcements, for he declared that to advance upon Lucknow in their 
present condition was to march to certain destruction. On the 5th of August, 
hearing that the enemy had again rallied at Buserut Gunge, he advanced 


against them and was again victorious, turning them both in front and flank, 
and driving them off the field with great slaughter. He then made 
preparations to retm-n to Cawnpore for reinforcements, and had already 
sent his baggage across the Ganges, when he heard that the enemy had 
rallied for a third time at Buserut Giuige, to abide yet another trial upon that 
fated spot. With four thousand men and six guns, they now varied their 
mode of defence, but in vain; for Havelock, by a correspondent change in 
his attack, foiled all their arrangements, captured their redoubts, guns, and 
batteries, and drove them before him into a retreat that was soon changed 
into flight. 


Wearied and worn out with so many successes, as well as wounds, sickness, 
and incessant action under a burning sun, the army now recrossed the river 
and returned to Cawnpore, but not to rest, for they were ahnost immediately 
dragged again mto the field by a strong body of the enemy who had 
mustered at Bithur, and were threatening to descend upon Cawnpore. 
Having united his force to that of General Neill, Havelock, on the 16th of 
August, advanced upon the rebels, who consisted of four thousand of the 
mutineers, joined with a portion of Nana Sahib’s own troops, and who 
occupied a position which General Havelock described as one of the 
strongest he had ever seen. But after an hour of hard fighting, the rebels 
were driven from their almost impregnable defences with heavy loss, and 
compelled to retreat to Seorajpur, and if Havelock had possessed a few 
cavalry, not one of the enemy would have reached that place. 


Seldom, if ever, had so small an army made such marches and obtained so 
many victories in so short a space of time. Between the 12th of July and 
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the 17th of August it had fought nine battles, and been successful in them 
all. Reduced by sickness and the sword to seven hundred men, they now 
took up their quarters at Cawnpore, to wait the arrival of reinforcements 


under General Sir James Outram, without which it was impossible for them 
to march to the relief of Lucknow. 


SIEGE AND CAPTURE OP DELHI 


But leaving Lucknow for the present, we must now turn our attention to the 
important siege of Delhi, before which the small force under General 
Barnard had established itself on the 8th of June. The first purpose of the 
besiegers was merely to maintain their ground and hold the rebels of the 
city in check, until the arrival of reinforcements should enable them to 
become the assailants, and they successfully resisted the niuuerous attacks 
that continued to be made upon them from the city. Reinforcements, indeed, 
they continued to receive, but this advantage was more than 
counterbalanced by the troops of rebels that poured into Delhi, now the 
great centre and stronghold of the revolt. On the 5th of July General 
Barnard died of cholera, and was succeeded in the command by General 
Reed, who on the 16th was obliged from ill health to resign office to 
Brigadier Wilson. By the middle of the month the besieging army had been 
raised to nine thousand men, of whom half were Europeans, and in every 
encounter they succeeded in repelling the enemy with heavy loss. 


The arrival of fresh reinforcements of native soldiers, and a siege train from 
Meerut, on the 4th of September, encouraged the British to turn the 
blockade into an active siege, which was commenced on the 11th, as soon 
as the batteries were completed. And it was no easy undertaking; for this 
ancient city of the Mughals and chief capital of India was strong in its 
fortifications, that extended about seven miles in circumference, and 
included an area of about three square miles, while it was defended by a 
numerous army that expected little mercy, and fought with the courage of 
despair. After a heavy boml/ardment of two days from fifty-four siege 
guns, by which some of the best defences of Delhi were shattered and their 
cannon silenced, the assault was ordered on the morning of the 14th. While 
no quarter was to be given to the mutineers, no harm was to be inflicted 
upon women and children, and the soldiers were warned of the necessity of 
keeping closely together, instead of straggling from their columns. 


In the atlvance of the four columns of attack it was necessary to blow open 
the Kashmir gate, to give an entrance to the city; and this hazardous deed 


was performed, at the almost certain risk of death, by a gallant handful who 
devoted themselves to the work. Through the gap, the first, second, and 
third columns rushed and formed within the ruined gate, but as yet the outer 
works only were won; a fierce resistance was main tamed from the interior 
defences and from the city, which retarded the advance of the besiegers for 
several days, and it was not till the 20th that the whole external defences of 
Delhi were in possession of the British, and the gate of the strongly fortified 
palace blown in. 


And now all resistance was at an end. The old king fled from his palace, the 
inhabitants from the city, and the rebel soldiers from their bastions and 
ramparts — all that could escape were fleeing in confused crowds, some 
across the bridge of boats into the Doab country, some down the right bank 
of the Jumna, and some to the bottom of the Ganges and the Jumna, in their 
blind hurry to escape the vengeance of the conquerors. Thus Delhi was 
won, but 
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not without a loss to the besiegers of 1178 in killed and wounded on the 
first day of assault, and 177 in the intervening days to the 20th. 


THE king’s sons KILLED BY HODSON OF HODSON’s HORSE 


But before the hopes of the mutineers could be effectually crushed, it was 
necessary to obtain possession of the phantom of rebel sovereignty, the king 
of Delhi, and inflict justice upon his murderous family; and attempts were 
next made to discover the hiding-places in which they lay concealed. 
Lieutenant Hodson [known to fame as Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, from the 
troops which he raised and commanded], was commissioned for the 
purpose. He soon found the old man, who could not flee far, and brought 
liun back to Delhi. Learning that three of the king’s sons had concealed 
themselves in the tomb of the Mughal sovereign Himiayun, a huge pile of 
buildings at some distance from Delhi, Lieutenant Hodson on the following 


morning repaired to the place of refuge, with a company of one hundred 
soldiers.<4 The incident which followed exposed Hodson to severe censure. 
An account of what occurred written by Lieutenant Macdowell, who on this 
occasion shared the command of the British force, is sufficiently interesting 
for quotation :« 


“In Himiayun’s tomb were the princes and about three thousand Mussulman 
followers. In the suburb close by about three thousand more, all armed, so it 
was rather a ticklish bit of work. We halted half a mile from the place, and 
sent in to say the princes must give themselves up unconditionally or take 
the consequences. A long half hour elapsed, when a messenger came out to 
say the princes ‘ wished to know if their lives woukl be promised them, if 
they came out. ‘Unconditional surrender,’ was the answer. Again we 
waited. It was a most anxious time. We dared not take them by force, or all 
would have been lost, and we doubted their coming. We heard the shouts of 
the fanatics (as we found out afterwards) begging the princes to lead them 
on against us. And we had only one hundred men, antl were six miles from 
Delhi. At length, I suppose, miagining that sooner or later they must be 
taken, they resolved to give themselves up unconditionally, fancying, I 
suppose, as we had spared the king, we would spare them. 


” Soon they appeared in a small ruth or Hindustani cart drawn by bullocks, 
five troopers on each side. Behind them thronged about two thousand or 
three thousand (I am not exaggerating) Mussulmans. Meanwhile Hodson 
galloped back, and told the sowars (ten) to hurry the princes on along the 
road, while we showed a front and kept back the mob. They retired on 
Humayun’s tomb, and step by step we followed them. Inside they went up 
the steps, and formed up in the immense garden inside. The entrance to this 
was through an arch, up steps. Leaving the men outside, Hodson and my- 
self, with four men rode up the steps into the arch, when he called out to 
them to lay down their arms. There was a murmur. He reiterated the 
command, and (God knows why, I never can understand it) they 
commenced doing so. 


” Well, there we stayed for two hours, collecting their arms, and I assure 
you I thought every moment they would rush upon us. I said nothing, but 
smoked all the time, to show I was unconcerned ; but at last, when it was all 


On arriving at Pelusium, the Persians learned that Aahmes was dead, and 
that he had been murdered by Psamthek III. In spite of their confidence in 
their gods and themselves, the Egyptians now began to be alarmed. They 
were not only threatened by the nations of the Tigris and Euphrates, but the 
whole of Asia and the Hellespont also seemed ready to invade them. The 
allies upon whom Aahmes had counted, such as Polycrates of Samos, and 
old subjects like those of Cyprus, had abandoned his cause, which now 
seemed hopeless, and supplied the Persians with forces. The people, 
consumed with fear of the invader, regarded the slightest phenomenon of 
nature as a bad sign. Rain is rare in the Thebaid, and storms rarely come 
more than once or twice in a century ; so, as some days after the accession 
of Psamthek, ” rain fell in torrents at Thebes, which was a rare event, the 
battle before Pelusium was fought with the bravery of despair.” 


Phanes had left his children in Egypt. His old soldiers, the Carians, and the 
lonians in the service of the Pharaoh, killed them before his eyes, poured 
their blood into a goblet half full of wine, and after drinking the mixture, 
they dashed like madmen into the thickest of the fight. Towards evening the 
Egyptian line began to waver, and the rout began. Instead of rallying the 
rest of his forces, and defending the passage of the canals, Psamthek lost his 
head and took refuge in Memphis. Cambyses sent to demand his surrender, 
but the maddened people killed the envoys. After a siege of some days, the 
town opened the gates, and Upper Egypt submitted without further 
resistance ; and the Libyans and Cyrenians offered a tribute without even 
waiting for it to be demanded. It is said that ten days after the surrender of 
Memphis, the conqueror wishing to test the imperturb-ability of his 
prisoner, gave orders for his daughter, who was dressed as a slave, his sons, 
and the sons of the chief Egyptians to march past him on their way to their 
execution. But Psamthek saw the procession without evincing a sign of 
emotion ; when, however, one of his old boon companions went by, dressed 
in rags like a beggar, he burst into tears and struck his forehead in despair. 
Cambyses, astonished at this display of despair in a man who had seemed 
so self-controlled, sent to ask him the reason of his grief, whereupon he said 
: ” O son of Cyrus, my personal misfortunes are too great for tears, but not 
so with those of my friend. When a man falls from luxury and plenty into 
misery on the threshold of old age, one can but weep for him.” When the 


done, and all the arms collected, put in a cart, and started, Hodson turned to 
me and said, ‘We’ ll go, now.’ Very slowly we mounted, formed up the 
troop, and cautiously departed, followed by the crowd. We rode along 
quietly. You will say, why did we not charge them? I merely say, we were 


‘ Called shahzadabs. 
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one hundred men, and they were fully six thousand. I am not exaggerating; 
the official reports wUI show you it is all true. As we got about a mile off, 
Hodson turned to me and said, ‘Well, Mac, we’ve got them at last’; and we 
both gave a sigh of relief. Never in my life, imder the heaviest fire, have I 
been in such inmiinent danger. Everybody says it is the most dashing and 
daring thing that has been done for years (not on my part, for I merely 
obeyed orders, but on Hodson’s, who planned and carried it out). Well, I 
must finish my story. We came up to the princes, now about five miles from 
where we had “taken them, and close to Delhi. The increasing crowd 
pressed close on the horses of the sowars, and assimied every moment a 
more hostile appearance. ‘\Vhat shall we do with them?’ said Hodson to 
me. ‘I think we had better shoot them here; we shall never get them m.’ 


” We had identified them by means of a nephew of the king’s whom we had 
with us, and who turned king’s evidence. Besides, they acknowledged 
themselves to be the men. Their names were Mirza Mogul, the king’s 
nephew and head of the whole business; Mirza Kishere, Sultamet, who was 
also one of the principal rebels, and had made hmiself notorious by 
murdering women anil children; and Abu Bukt, the commander-in-chief 
nominally, and heir-apparent to the throne. This was the young fiend who 
had stripped our women in the open street, and cutting off little children’s 
arms and legs, poured the blood into their mothers’ mouths; this is literally 
the case. There was no time to be lost; we halted the troop, but five troopers 
across the road behintl and in front. Hodson ordered the princes to strip and 
get again into the cart; he then shot them with his own hand. So ended the 


career of the chiefs of the revolt, and of the greatest villains that ever 
shamed hunianity. 


” Before they were shot, Hodson addressed our men, explaining who they 
were, antl why they were to suffer death; the effect was marvellous, the 
Mussulmans seemed struck with a wholesome idea of retribution, and the 
Sikhs shouted with delight, while the mass moved off slowly antl silently. 
One of the soAvars pointed out to me a man running rapidly across a piece 
of cultivated ground, with arms gleaming in the sunlight. I and the sowar 
rode after him, when I discovered it was the king’s favourite eunuch, of 
whose atrocities we had heard so much. The sowar cut him down instantly, 
and we returned, well satisfied that we had rid the world of such a monster. 
It was now four o’clock; Hodson rode mto the city with the cart containing 
the bodies, and had them placed in the most public streets, where all might 
see them. Side by side they lay where, four months before, on the same 
spot, they had outraged and murdered our women.” d 


Hodson’s plea of necessity for his action in regard to the princes has since 
been refused and some have not hesitated to characterise the shooting of the 
princes as an inexcusable murder. Lord Roberts, however, says r*^ ” My 
own feeling on the subject is one of sorrow that such a brilliant soldier 
should have laid himself open to so much criticism. Moreover, I do not 
think that under any circumstances he should have done the deed himself, 
or ordered it to be done in that summary manner, unless there had been 
evident signs of an attempt at a rescue. But it should be understood that 
there was no breach of faith on Hodson’s part, for he steadily refused to 
give any promise to the princes that their lives should be spared: he did, 
however, undoubtedly by this act give colour to the accusation of blood- 
thirstiness which his detractors were not slow to make.“e 


Justm McCarthy thus sums up the feeling against the deed : ” If in cool 
blood the deed could now be defended, it might be necessary to point out 
that there was no evidence whatever of the princes having taken any part in 
the 
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massacre of Europeans in Delhi; that even if evidence to that effect were 
forthcoming, Hodson did not wait for or ask for it ; and that the share taken 
by the princes in an effort to restore the dynasty of their ancestor, however 
it might have justifieil some sternness of punishment on the part of the 
Englisli government, was not a crime of that onler which is hekl in civiHsed 
warfare to put the Hfe of its author at the mercy of anyone who captures 
him when the struggle is all over, and the reign of law is safe. One cannot 
read the history of tliis India Mutiny without coming to the conclusion that 
in the minds of many Englislunen a temporary prostration of the moral 
sense took place, under the Influence of which they came to regard the 
measure of the enemy’s guilt as the standard for their right of retaliation, 
and to hold that if he had no conscience they were thereby released from the 
necessity of having any. As Mr. Disraeli put it, they were making Nana 
Sahib the model for the British officer to imitate. Hodson was killed not 
long after; we might well wish to be free to allow him to rest without 
censure in his untimely grave.” 9 


Soon afterwards two others of the king’s sons, who had been equally guilty, 
were tried before a military commission, condemned to death, and 
executed. By these terrible acts of justice all hope of the restoration of the 
Mughal dynasty, or even the pretext of it, which the mutineers had held out, 
was utterly destroyed. The last act of the recovery of Delhi was to appomt a 
flying column for the pursuit of the fugitives on the right bank of the 
Jumna, and into the Doab, and this was done on the 23rd of September, the 
regiments that composed this force being known during the rest of the war 
under the name of Greathead’s column, from that of Colonel Greathead, its 
commander. 


In this important capture of Delhi, it is worthy of note that the deed was 
achieved before a single soldier of the many thousands from Britain sent 
out for the recovery of India had lantled upon its shores. Wliat might not, 
therefore, be anticipated for the complete re-establishment of the British 
dominion when these troops had arrived? Another gratifying circmnstance 
was the faithful devoted zeal of those native soldiers who remained true to 
their colours during all the weary months of siege, and the hearty co- 


operation of the rajah of Patiala, and the Jhind rajah, the former in quelling 
the revolt of Ambala, and the latter in the operations of the siege. Their 
services, as well as those of several khans, showed that all India was not 
against Britain — that there were many who could rightly appreciate the 
benefits of her rule, and maintain it in the field even against their own 
countr3anen. They were thanked by the governor-general in council, and in 
the proclamation delivered afterwards it was stated, “These true-hearted 
chiefs, faithful to their engagements, have shown trust in the power, honour, 
and friendship of the British govermnent, and they will not repent it.” 


SIEGE AND RELIEF OF LUCKNOW 


After the capture of Delhi, the great object of interest was the relief of the 
garrison of Lucknow, whose condition was every day becoming more 
perilous. Already they had endured a long and harassing siege, in which 
active courage and patient endurance had been equally tried to the utmost; 
and upon any day, or at any hour, no alternative might be left to them but 
surrender. Deprived successively of their two brave leaders, the situation of 
the little garrison was perilous in the extreme. The neighbouring mosques 
and noblemen’s houses, which Sir Henry Lawrence, from a regard to 
religious buildings and private property, had spared, although he was urged 
to destroy them, were manned by the enemy’s sharpshooters, who kept up 
an incessant 
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fire; and as they were within pistol-shot of the British barricades, every part 
of the residency was exposed to the muskets of about eight thousand men, 
who discharged their volleys wherever a gap was found or a living object 
was Visible. Thus even the women and children were comparatively under 
fire in the recesses of the innermost apartments, and the sick in the hospitals 
were exposed to the same mischievous annoyance, by which several lives 
were lost. 


Nothing could exceed the pertinacity of the enemy, who surrounded the 
British post with batteries mounting from twenty to twentyfive guns, which 
were protected by barricades that defied every attempt to silence them by 
musketry, and who constructed mines under the principal defences of the 
residency, by which its defenders were constantly in danger of being blown 
into the air. Every art of warfare which they had learned in the British 
service was adopted by the mutineers, who were confident in the thousands 
they could muster for the attack, and in the miserably limited means and 
numbers of those who resisted. But those who had such overwhelming odds 
to confront were true to the long-established reputation of their countrymen; 
and never were British valour and British indomitable resolution more 
conspicuous than in the defence which this small party maintained against 
such an oceantide of opposition at Lucknow. To sleeplessness was added 
the nightly toil of moving heavy guns, repairing breaches, and other fatigue- 
duties. When opportunity ofTered, they even assumed the aggressive, and in 
five sorties which they successively made they spiked two of the enemy’s 
heaviest guns and blew up several of the neighbouring houses, from which 
the fire had been especially dangerous. But wofully were their numbers 
thinned, not only by the casualties of such a defence, but by scanty and 
coarse provisions, which added small-pox and cholera to the list of their 
other calamities. And what the while of the heroines of Lucknow? They too 
have erected for themselves an imperishable record, and strong men became 
stronger at the spectacle of their unfearing, uncomplaining endurance. 
Many of them were made widows in the siege; and at the bedsides of the 
sick and wounded, where every one was a Florence Nightingale, they found 
in active Christian duty the best sources of Christian consolation and hope. 


But human endurance, which in this instance seemed to be boundless, has 
its limits; and from day to day many a wistful eye had looked into the far 
distance for the expected relief, only to be disappointed, while the 
messengers whom they sent out for tidings never returned. At length, on the 
twenty-sixth day of the siege, the garrison was cheered by a letter from 
Havelock’s camp, informing them that the troops were on their march, and 
in five or six days would probably reach them. But six days elapsed and no 
aid arrived. They did not learn until thirty-five long days had passed that the 
relieving force, after such strenuous efforts and signal victories, had been 
obliged to fall back upon Cawnpore. But their relief from Cawnpore was to 


issue at last, and not an hour later than the march could be commenced. At 
that city Sir James Outram, justly called by Napier the ” Bayard of India,” 
arrived on the 16th of September with the reinforcements for which 
Havelock had been so anxiously waiting. 


Although, as superior officer and chief conamissioner of Oudh, Sir James 
himself might have undertaken the relief of Lucknow, he chivalrously 
resigned the whole glory of the enterprise to General Havelock, who had 
already achieved such deeds in the attempt, offering to accompany him as 
volunteer. Thus invested with a mission on which his generous heart was 
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SO keenly bent, Havelock crossed the Ganges at the heard of twentyfive 
hundred men, among which were the gallant 78th Highlanders, to whom his 
previous victories were chiefly owing, and seventeen guns. The enemy, 
after retiring at his approach, attempted, on the 21st (September), to make a 
stand at Mangalwar, but after a four hours’ fight they were defeated; and 
Havelock, pressing forward, was within three miles of the residency of 
Lucknow, when on the 23rd he found the enemy advantageously posted, 
with their left resting on the Alambagh, an isolated building with gardens 
and enclosures, and their centre and right drawn up behind a chain of 
hillocks. But the strategetic skill and rapid movements of General 
Havelock, seconded as they were by the gallantry of Sir James Outram, 
were again successful; the enemy were defeated once more; and after 
halting his troops, that had marched three days in a heavy deluge of rain, 
and been scantily provisioned and badly lodged, the victorious commander 
effected his decisive advance upon the residency. 


No wonder that Havelock himself looked back upon the march with 
astonishment, accustomed as he was to dare all but impossibilities. ” Our 
advance,” he writes, “was through streets of flat-roofed, loopholed houses, 
from which a perpetual fire was kept up, and thus each forming a separate 
fortress. I am filled with surprise at the success of the operation, which 


demanded the efforts of ten thousand good troops. The advantage gained 
has cost us dear. The killed, wounded, and missing, the latter being 
wounded soldiers, who, I much fear, some or all have fallen into the hands 
of a merciless foe, amounted, up to the evening of the 26th, to 535 officers 
and men.” Among those who thus fell was the brave General Neill, a name 
distinguished in this unhappy war, who was killed on entering the gate 
leading to the Doo-lie square.“ Mr. R. Gubbins, who was present during the 
siege of Lucknow, wrote the following account of the relief.” 


Residency, Lucknow 


An Eye-witness’ Account of the Relief of Lucknoio 


On the night of the 22nd [the messenger Ungud] brought a letter from 
General Sir James Outram which announced to us that an army thoroughly 
appointed had crossed the Ganges on the 19th, and would, D:V., soon 
relieve us. Here then, at last, were the long-wished-for and expected tidings 
of relief! Havelock had not disappointed us! The spirits of the garrison, 
European and native, were greatly raised by the intelligence, which spread 
like wildfire. Nor were we left after this long in suspense. During the 
morning of the 23rd of September the weather cleared, and the sound of 
artillery in the direction of Cawnpore was distinctly heard. By two in the 
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afternoon the reports became quite loud and frequent. All now was 
exultation and joy in the garrison. 


The guns of the relieving army were heard again the next day and early on 
the morning of the 25th, and became louder by ten o’clock. About half-past 


eleven the firing ceased; but, soon after, numbers of the city people were 
observed flying over the bridges across the river, carrying bundles of 
property on their heads. An hour later the flight became more general, and 
many sepoys, matchlock men, and irregular cavalry troopers crossed the 
river in full flight, many by the bridge, but more by throwing themselves 
into the river and swimming across it. The guns of our redan battery, and 
every other gun that could be brought bear upon the flying enemy, as well 
as our mortars, opened a rapid fire upon them which was maintained for 
upwards of an hour. No sooner did this begin, than the enemy assailed us on 
every side with a perfect hurricane of shot and shell from all their batteries. 
Fragments of shell were falling everywhere, and the interior of the 
residency itself was visited by round shot in places which had never been 
reached before. 


About two o’clock the smoke of our guns was seen in the suburbs of the 
city, and presently after the rattle of musketry could be heard. At four 
o’clock the officers at the look-out could clearly distinguish European 
troops and officers in movement. About five o’clock the column of the 78th 
Highlanders and Sikhs, accompanied by several mounted officers, was seen 
to turn into the main street leading to the residency, up which they charged 
at a rapid pace, loading, shouting, and firing as they passed along. I will 
here quote the eloquent description of the greeting given to our friends from 
the account of “a stafT officer”: 


” Once fairly seen, all our doubts and fears regarding them were ended; and 
then the garrison’s long-pent-up feelings of anxiety and suspense burst forth 
in a succession of deafening cheers. From every pit, trench, and battery — 
from behind the sand-bags piled on shattered houses — from every post 
still held by a few gallant spirits, rose cheer on cheer, even from the 
hospital! Many of the wounded crawled forth to join in that glad shout of 
welcome to those who had so bravely come to our assistance. It was a 
moment never to be forgotten.” 


The Highlanders stopped everyone they met, and with repeated questions 
and exclamations of ” Are you one of them ? ” — ” God bless you! ” — ” 
We thought to have found only your bones,” bore them back towards Dr. 
Fayrer’s house, into which the general had entered. Here a scene of thrilling 


interest presented itself. The ladies of that garrison with their children had 
assembled in the most intense anxiety and excitement under the porch 
outside, when the Highlanders approached. Rushing forward, the rough and 
bearded warriors shook the ladies by the hand midst loud and repeated 
gratulations. They took the children up in their arms, and fondly caressing 
them, passing them from one to another to be caressed in turn, and then, 
when the first burst of enthusiasm and excitement was over, they 
mournfully turned to speak among themselves of the heavy loss they had 
suffered, and to incjuire the names of the numerous comrades who had 
fallen on the way. 


It is quite impossible to describe the scene within the intrenchment that 
evening. We had received no post, nor any but the smallest scrap of news 
for 113 days since the date of the outbreak at Cawnpore. All had relatives 
and friends to inquire after, whose fate they were ignorant of, and were 
eager to learn. Many had brothers, friends, or relatives in the relieving force 
whom they were anxiously seeking. Everyone wished for news of the outer 
world, of Delhi, Agra, Calcutta, and of England. Everybody was on 
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foot. All the thoroughfares were thronged, and new faces were every 
moment appearing of friends whom one had least expected to see. The 
happy and excited moments passed quickly, until by degrees the excitement 
moderated. Gradually quarters were found for the officers and soldiers who 
had come in. Every garrison was glad to welcome in the new-comers, who 
were sufficiently worn and exhausted to require early repose. J 


SIR COLIN CAMPBELL SECURES THE RETREAT FROM LUCKNOW 


Though much had been done, the garrison of Lucknow by this last exploit 
had been reinforced but not relieved. A sufficiency of troops had arrived to 


lighten the labours of the overwearied defenders and insure their safety for 
the present, but not to withdraw them from the place around which the coil 
of siege, after the momentary interruption, was drawn as closely and 
strongly as ever. Finding it impossible, therefore, to extricate the women, 
children, and non-combatants, General Havelock and his companions-in- 
arms resolved to re-main with them and abide the brunt of conflict until 
General Sir Colin Campbell, the newly appointed commander-in-chief, 
should be able effectually to relieve them. This distinguished hero of the 
Crimean War had arrived at Calcutta from England on the 14th of Au-gust; 
but, as he was obliged to wait the coming of reinforcements from home, it 
was not till the 9th of November that he was able to set. out from Cawnpore 
for the effectual relief of Lucknow. 


Even then, important and difficult as was the task, his force amounted to 
only 4,550 men and thirty-two guns. On the 12th he arrived at the 
Alambagh, and there his difficulties commenced, as the residency was to be 
reached through the heart of the city, where every street, house, and wall 
was a fortress, a march along which would have been enough to have 
destroyed thrice the numbers he commanded. But he had been previously 
informed of all the localities of the city and suburbs, and the positions of the 
enemy, and he availed himself of this knowledge by making a detour to the 
right as Havelock had done. It was effected with equal success, although 
against obstacles equally formidable; and, after a series of desperate 
skirmishes, he reached the residency on the 17th, his arrival being aided on 
the part of Havelock and the garrison by a sally, in which the enemy was 
routed and the way cleared for his entrance. 


H. W. — VOL. XXII. O 


Colin Campbell (1794-1863) 
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messenger repeated these words to Cambyses, he saw their truth, and 
Croesus was moved to tears, for he was with Cambyses in Egypt, and 
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all the Persians present also began to weep. So Cambyses, touched with 
compassion, treated his prisoner like a king, and would probably have 
replaced him as a vassal on the throne, had he not learned that a conspiracy 
was being formed against him ; so he entrusted the government of Egypt to 
Aryandes, the Persian. 


Thus, for the first time in the memory of man, the Old World was under one 
master ; but it was impossible to keep the people of the Caucasus and those 
of Egypt, the Greeks of Asia Minor and the Iranians of Media, the 
Scythians of Bactriana and the Semites of the Euphrates, under one ruler, so 
the empire dissolved as quickly as it had been formed. 


At first Cambyses tried to win over his new subjects by complying with 
their customs. He adopted the double cartouche, the protocol, and the royal 
costume of the Pharaohs ; and in the double hope of appeasing their 
personal rancour and of conciliating the loyalist party, he repaired to Sais, 
violated the tomb of Aahmes, and burnt his mummy ; and after 
accomplishing this postliumous act of justice, he treated Ladike, the widow 
of the usurper, with deference and sent her back to her parents. He gave 
orders for the evacu-ation of the great temple of Nit, where Persian troops 
were installed to the great distress of the devotees, and repaired the harm 
they had done at his own expense. His zeal even led him to receive 
instruction in the Egyptian religion, and to be initiated in the mysteries of 
the goddess, by the priest Uzaharrasenti. In fact, he acted in Egypt as his 
father had done in Baby-Ion, and he had his reasons for this condescension 
to the vanquished, for he hoped to make Memphis and the Delta the basis 
for his operations in southern Africa. He seemed to care little about the 
voluntary submission of Cyrene ; at least Dorian tradition maintains that he 
scorned the gifts of Arcesilaus III and gave to his soldiers, in handfuls, the 


And now to remove the women and children, the sick, wounded, and 
civilians, for he saw that the residency must be abandoned! This was a still 
more difficult task than to lead armed men into the place. But this also was 
successfully accomplished. By a series of masterly feints Sir Colin 
distracted the attention of the enemy; and while he kept them massed 
together in the expectation of an immediate attack, he quietly removed the 
helpless during the afternoon and night of the 19th, along a line of posts 
which he formed on the left rear of his position, and conveyed them in 
safety to Dilkusha, a palace belonging to the kings of Oudh, after which the 
troops of the garrison followed on the 22nd, and all reached Dilkusha in 
safety, without the loss of a man. In like manner the whole of the treasure 
and all the European guns were carried off in safety. So completely the 
while was the enemy deceived that their fire was kept up on the old British 
positions many hours after they had been abandoned. 


Altogether it was one of the most masterly retreats under trying 
disadvantages which the history of modern warfare has on record. Only one 
event occurred to mar the joy of the rescued, and this was the death of the 
brave Havelock, who expired at Dilkusha on the 24th, by an attack of 
dysentery, under which his enfeebled frame, worn out with such excessive 
exertions, rapidly sunk. Undistinguished during a long course of military 
service since 1815, except among his friends, who knew him to be a master 
of strategy in all its branches, he had no sooner attained a separate 
command, and found his right sphere of action, than he crowded within 
little more than two short months such a series of victories as would have 
sufficed for a lifetime, and made any commander illustrious. In that brief 
period he combined the rapidity of Napoleon with the caution and foresight 
of Wellington, and upon his own limited field was as successful as either, 
while the tidings of his victories, which reached home in rapid succession, 
made all men wonder who this new hero was, and why he had been 
neglected so long. The queen created him a baronet, but it was three days 
after he had expired at Dilkusha, and thus the wreath that should have 
decked his brow could only be planted on his grave. 


Sir Colin Campbell was now in full retreat to Cawnpore, where the ladies, 
children, and civilians, a helpless band of two thousand souls, might be left 
in safety before further military operations could be undertaken; and he had 


reached Bunnee on the evening of the 27th of November, when he heard 
heavy firing in the direction of Cawnpore, for which he could not account, 
as he had received no news from that quarter for several days. But there a 
desperate battle was going on, and the British arms were in danger. During 
the absence of Sir Colin, General Windham occupied the military 
cantonments which lay to the south of that city; but on learning that the 
Gwalior contingent of rebels were advancing to attack it on the north, he 
marched on the 26th to encounter them before they could reach Cawnpore, 
and found them drawn up on the opposite bank of the Pandoonudee, the bed 
of which river was at that time dry. 


The disparity between the two armies was alarming, for while General 
Windham’s force consisted of only twelve hundred infantry, one hundred 
cavalry, and eight guns, the rebels were about twentyfive thousand men, 
well provided with artillery. They were gallantly charged, and their 
advanced troops were driven back; but on their main body coming up. 
General Windham retired his troops to the canal. On the following day the 
rebels commenced the attack with a heavy cannonade, that was kept up for 
five hours, under which the British were obliged to withdraw to their 
intrenchments 
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after severe loss, while their tents and camp stores, which they were 
compelled to leave behind them, were burned by the enemy. It was this 
firing that arrested the attention of Sir Colin Campbell, and surmising that 
General Windham was attacked, he hurried forward to the rescue. 


On reaching the scene of conflict in the evening, he found the British shut 
up within their intrenchments, and the rebels in possession of the city. It 
was necessary to dislodge them; but before the attempt could be made, the 
helpless survivors of Lucknow under his charge had to be conveyed across 
the Ganges by a single bridge which the enemy had not destroyed, and it 
was not until the 30th that the last cart had crossed the bridge, while two or 


three days more were spent in having them safely forwarded to Allahabad. 
He was now in readiness for the fight; but his arrival had made the enemy 
cautious, and it was not until they had been reinforced by the rebels of 
Oudh and the followers of Nana Sahib that they ventured, on the 6th of 
December, to make a decisive stand. But they were effectually beaten, with 
the loss of all their guns and ammunition, and wherever they attempted to 
rally they were met by British detachments, and so thoroughly routed and 
dispersed that this Gwalior contingent as an army could no longer be found. 
Nor did Nana Sahib, who had sent reinforcements to the rebels, escape a 
merited chastisement; for troops were sent to Bithur who destroyed all his 
remaining property, discovered and seized his treasures which were 
concealed in the wells, and soon left him too poor to continue long his 
rebellion with any hope of success. 


While one powerful rebel chief was thus reduced to comparative 
helplessness, the British government in India had obtained an effective ally 
in Maharajah Jung Bahadur, the prime minister of the king of Nepal. This 
prince having offered his aid to the governor-general, which was gladly 
accepted, crossed the frontier with ten thousand Gurkhas, among the most 
warlike of the population of India, and in his advance he twice encountered 
and defeated a rebel army. He then, at the close of the year, established 
himself at Gorakhpur, to check the rebels of Lucknow in any attempt they 
might make in an easterly direction after Sir Colin Campbell should have 
driven them from the city, an event which was anticipated as likely soon to 
take place. 


Indeed, all fear and foreboding as to the result of the Indian Mutiny were 
now at an end. Reinforcements had been sent from Britain in such numbers 
that no native army could confront them successfully in the field; the 
British soldiers were confident in the valour and skill of their well-tried 
illustrious leader, while the rebels were so daunted by repeated defeats that 
their courage and confidence were on the wane. The revolt was now in a 
great measure confined to Rohilkhand, to the territory between Agra and 
Allahabad, to Bundelkhand, and to Oudh, while the great metropolis of the 
insurrection after the fall of Delhi was the populous, warlike, and strongly 
fortified city of Lucknow. To strike a mortal blow, therefore, at the head of 


the evil, by the final conquest of this place, was the aim of the commander- 
in-chief after he had effected the liberation of the garrison. 


THE RECAPTURE OF LUCKNOW 


All being in readiness for this important enterprise. Sir Colin Campbell 
commenced operations by sending forward two regiments on the 1st of 
January, 1858, to prevent the rebels from destroying an iron suspension- 
bridge across the river Kalli-Nuddi. He then commenced his own march 
two days 
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after to Fathigarh, where he remained till the 1st of February, restoring 
order in the disaffected districts of the Doab, after which he proceeded to 
Cawnpore, for the purpose of crossing the Ganges at that place; and to clear 
his line of march, strong detachments were sent forward, by one of which, 
commanded by General Franks, a brilliant victory was gained over an army 
of rebels twenty-one thousand strong, who were encountered and 
completely scattered at Badshahgunge, about two miles from Sultanpur. 


On the 5th of March Sir Colin was before Lucknow with his whole force 
collected, and his siege train brought up, the right of his line resting on 
Bibiapur and the Gumtee rivers, and his left stretching towards the 
Alambagh. With such a force as was now arrayed against the devoted city, 
the issue could not long be doubtful. On the 9th the attack commenced, and 
by the 21st all the strong ilefences of Lucknow were stormed and won, and 
the rebels were fleeing in every direction. It was now the hour of triumph 
for the Asiatic allies of the British, and they did not neglect the opportunity. 


“Those stately buildings,” says an eye-witness, “which had never before 
been entered by European foot, e.xcept by a commissioner of Oudh on a 
State day, were now open to the common soldier and to the poorest camp 
follower of our army. How their splendour vanished like snow in sunshine! 


The destruction around one, the shouting, the smashing noises, the yells of 
the Sikhs and natives were oppressive.” After a painful description of the 
spectacle, the writer adds, ” It was late in the evening when we returned to 
camp, through roads thronged with at least twenty thousand camp 
followers, all staggering under loads of plunder — the most extraordinary 
and indescrib-able spectacle I ever beheld — coolies, syces, kitmutgars, 
dhooly-bearers, Sikhs, grass-cutters, a flood of men covered with clothing 
not their own, carrying on heads and shoulders looking-glasses, mirrors, 
pictures, brass pots, swords, firelocks, rich shawls, scarfs, embroidered 
dresses, all the ‘ loot ‘ of ransacked palaces. The noise, the dust, the 
shouting, the excitement were almost beyond endurance. Lucknow was 
borne away piecemeal to camp, and the wild Gurkhas and Sikhs, with open 
mouths and glaring eyes, burning with haste to get rich, were contending 
fiercely against the current, as they sought to get to the sources of such 
unexpected wealth.” 


On the whole, it seems to have been but a renewal of the capture and 
sacking of Jerusalem, Babylon, or Nineveh, as they were exhibited when 
war was comparatively young, and the passions of men at the wildest. How 
unfortunate it was for the British that the necessity of their position should 
have united them with such allies, and made them in some measure 
responsible for their deeds. 


SUCCESSES OF SIR HUGH ROSE IN CENTRAL INDIA: AGAINST 
THE R.\NI OP 


JHANSI 


In noticing the leading events of this war, it would be unpardonable to omit 
the campaign that was carrying on in Central India by Sir Hugh Rose, at the 
head of the Malwa or Xerbudda field force of about six thousand men, of 
which twentyfive hundred were British. At the end of January Sir Hugh 
captured Rathgarh, situated on a pear-shaped hill, and surrounded with 
precipices, except at the narrowest part, by which, however, the access was 
very difficult. Although one of the strongest forts in Central India, its 
difficulties were surmounted and the walls stormed in three days, and such 
of the rebels as escaped were obliged to use ropes to aid their descent down 
the rocks. He then advanced to the relief of Sagar, where a European 
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garrison and about a hundred women and children had been closely 
besieged for more than half a year; and on his arrival the enemy were glad 
to raise the siege. Soon after the Garakhot fort yielded almost without a 
blow, although it was so strong that it might have withstood a siege for 
months against the whole assailing force. 


Sir Hugh Rose, having thus dislodged the rebels from their most available 
defences, commenced at the end of February his march upon Jhansi, on the 
way to which there was a mountain-ridge with three passes, that formed the 
means of a military advance upon Jhansi. The forts of the passes were 
speedily taken, and Sir Hugh Rose was master of the whole country 
between Sagar and Jhansi, to the east of the Betwa river. 


The attack of Jhansi itself was now the great object of enterprise. It was the 
richest city in Central India, and one of the most culpable in the mas.sacres 
and plunders of the rebellion, so that there was scarcely a house in which 
there was not some booty that had been taken from the English. Its fortress 
also was strong, not only by its natural position but the resources of art; and 
its walls, which were built of granite, from sixteen to twenty feet in 
thickness, were well embrasured for cannon and loopholed for musketry, 
while the place was defended by a garrison of twelve thousand men, headed 
by a fearless virago, the rani of Jhansi. Altogether, the siege was one of the 
most desperate undertakings of the war; but the capture of fort and city was 
certain to be followed by the downfall of the rebeUion in Central India. 
Desperate was the resistance of the men of Jhansi, who were conscious of 
their crimes, and apprehensive of a just retribution. By the .30th of March 
the defences both of city and fort were dismantled by the British artillery, 
but as the ammunition of the besiegers was running short, they resolved to 
attempt Jhansi by escalade. The assault was made on the 2nd of April, and 
the city was successfully entered by two storming columns, who fought 
their way through every obstacle until they met and were concentrated in 
the palace. 


” This was not effected,” says Sir Hugh Rose in his graphic description of 
the siege, ” without bloody, often hand-to-hand combats. One of the most 
remarkable of them was between detachments of her majesty’s 8.5th 
regiment and 3rd Europeans, and thirty or forty Velaitie sowars, the 
bodyguard of the rani, in the palace stables under the fire of the fort. The 
sowars, full of opium, defended their stables, firing with matchlocks and 
pistols from the windows and loopholes, and cutting with their tulwars, and 
from behiiia the doors. When driven in they retreated behind their horses, 
still firing, or fighting with their swords in both hands, till they were shot or 
bayoneted, struggling even when dying on the ground to strike again. A 
party of them remained in a room off the stables, which were on fire, till 
they were half burned: their clothes in flames, they rushed out, hacking at 
their assailants, and guarding their heads with their shields.” 


Such frantic deeds of despairing resistance, of which the foregoing is a 
specimen, were multiplied over the streets and buildings of Jhansi before it 
was taken; and it was well that there was nothing less than the utmost of 
British courage and firmness to confront them. When all was hopeless both 
for city and fortress, the rani gave the signal for flight, by mounting a gray 
horse and making off with only four attendants, with a body of British 
cavalry in full pursuit; and on the night after the rebels fled from the fort, 
leaving it wholly defencele.ss, but not until they had lost five thousand men 
in the siege and storm. The city was treated with more humanity than it had 
expected, and the British soldiers, after the storm had ceased, were to be 
seen 
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everywhere sharing their rations of food with the wives and children of 
tliose who had been the murderers of their countrymen. 


After the fall of Jhansi, the capture of Kalpi was the next enterprise to be 
attempted, and Sir Hugh Rose, directing his march in this direction, 
encamped about three miles from Kalpi, where he was attacked on the 22nd 


of May by the rebels, who were put to the rout. Besides these successes, 
other victories which had been gained by Generals Roberts and Whitlock 
made Sir Hugh Rose imagine that Central India was now completely 
cleared of the rebels, and that there would be no further occasion for the 
services of his troops in that quarter. But his hopes were premature, for the 
war was not yet ended: the leader of the rebels at Kalpi, whose name was 
Tantia Topee, had retreated before the fall of the town, and in him the 
British found the ablest and most impracticable of all the chiefs of the 
rebellion. He retired to Gwalior, the capital of Sindhia, whose troops he 
persuaded to fraternise with the rebels; and when the fugitives of Kalpi fled, 
they joined these new allies, and drove Sindhia from his capital to the 
British cantonments at Agra, after which they placed Rao Sahib, a nephew 
of Nana Sahib, upon the throne of Gwalior. 


These events called Sir Hugh Rose again into the field; but before his 
arrival, the principal rebels and Tantia Topee had left Gwalior, taking with 
them all the treasure they could find, and leaving the rani of Jhansi to abide 
the encounter, at the head of her rebels of Kalpi and the mutineers of the 
troops of Sindhia. Sir Hugh found them occupying a cantonment in the 
neighbourhood of Gwalior, dislodged and defeated them, and drove them in 
headlong flight into the capital. On the 19th of June, the rebels rallied upon 
a range of heights in front of the town, being headed by the rani of Jhansi, 
who was dressed in male attire, and fought gallantly like a common soldier; 
but they were defeated with the loss of twenty-seven guns, and also of their 
brave Amazonian leader. ‘ Sindhia was thus restored to his capital and 
throne, and the rebellion in Central India being now at an end, the troops of 
Sir Hugh Rose were parted into garrisons for Jhansi, Gwalior, and other 
parts of the country. 


With the fall of Lucknow its capital, the kingdom of Oudh might be 
considered as disarmed; and it now became necessary to determine the hne 
of policy that was to be followed out in the government of this dangerous 
and rebellious province. This was soon announced by Lord Canning, the 
governor-general, then at Allahabad, in a proclamation which he issued on 
the 3rd of March. His first object, he declared, would be to reward those 
who had been steadfast in their allegiance, and who had aided and 
supported the British authority; and, after this, the nature of the reward was 


announced, and the persons who were to enjoy it. Six talukdars (land- 
owners) of Oudh, including two rajahs, were named, and it was declared 
that these were henceforward to be the sole hereditary proprietors of the 
lands which they held when the province came under British rule, with such 
additional rewards as the government should judge fit to confer upon them 
— but that with these exceptions, the proprietary right in the soil of the 
province was confiscated to the British government, to be disposed of 
according to its own judgment. To those talukdars, chiefs, and landholders, 
with their followers, who should make submission to the chief 
cornmissioner of Oudh, surrendering their arms to him and obeying his 
orders, an indemnity from punishment should be granted, provided that 
their hands were unstained 


[‘ Of this Joan of Arc whom Walpole’ calls “the heroine of the Mutiny,” Sir 
Henry Rose exclaimed, “the best man upon the side of the enemy was the 
woman found dead, the rani of Jhansi.” | 
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with English blood murderously shed; but for any further indulgence they 
must throw themselves upon the justice and mercy of the British 
government. Those among them who should promptly come forward and 
support the chief commissioner in the restoration of peace and order were to 
have their claims of restitution to their rights liberally considered; but those 
who had participated in the murder of Englishmen and Englishwomen were 
to be excluded from all mercy. 


Such was the proclamation sent to Sir James Outram, the chief 
commissioner, who neither relished its terms nor the ungracious power with 
which it invested him, and he lost no time in writing from his camp at 
Chinhat to Lord Canning, remonstrating upon the impolicy of the measure. 
There were not, he declared, a dozen chiefs and landholders who had not 
participated in the rebellion; and those who were thus to be summarily 
dispossessed would betake themselves to their domains and continue their 


resistance. Hitherto, he alleged, they had been most unjustly treated under 
British settlement operations, and hence, when the rebellion was at its 
height, and their country overrun by the rebel soldiery, they had made 
common cause with the insurgents; and this being the case, they ought now 
to be treated rather as honourable enemies than as rebels. These, and other 
such considerations, were urged by Sir James Outram, but with little effect, 
for although Lord Canning added a short clause more definite in its 
promises of restitution to those who should give their aid in the 
establishment of peace and order, no abatement was made to the right of 
wholesale confiscation, and the punishment of general dispossession. 


Had these resolutions been adopted at an earlier period, and when the 
progress of the British conquest of India was in full career, they might have 
been passed without question and acted on without scruple. But now the 
case was different. The British had almost lost their hold of India, and this 
by the severity of their rule, originating in over-confidence in their power. 
Such was the general feeling at home when tidings of this widely-spread 
and all but universal rebellion in her eastern empire had arrived in England; 
and while reports followed of the victories which British arms were 
achieving in the East, the popular triumph was accompanied with the 
surmise that the rebellion had been provoked, and that justice must be done 
to India. This was manifested even in the India House, when the original 
draft of Lord Canning’s proclamation had arrived; and a despatch, in the 
form of a letter from the secret committee of the court of directors of the 
company, was sent to his lordship, animadverting upon his resolutions, and 
enjoining their mitigation. Great Britain had annexed the kingdom of Oudh 
to her own dominion without just cause, and notwithstanding its past 
services and fidelity to her alliance; ‘ she had deprived it of its king, and 
imposed upon it her own rule, and administered its revenues, without regard 
to those whom the change had reduced from wealth and distinction to utter 
destitution. Under these circumstances the hostilities carried on in Oudh had 
rather the character of a legitimate war than that of rebellion, and its people 
were to be regarded rather with indulgent consideration, ” than made the 
objects of a penalty exceeding in extent and in severity almost any which 
has been recorded in history as inflicted upon a subdued nation.” And in 
conclusion they added, ” We desire that you will mitigate in practice the 


five hundred minas (Egyptian measure) of gold which the prince had paid 
him as a tribute. The Greeks of Libya were not rich enough to arouse 
interest, but the fame of Carthage, exaggerated by time and distance, 
excited his cupidity. Carthage was then at the height of her grandeur. She 
commanded the old Phoenician settlements in Sicily, Africa, and Spain, her 
navy had unrivalled sway over the western basin of the Mediterranean, and 
her merchants penetrated into the distant fabulous regions of southern 
Europe and Mauretania. 


At first Cambyses wished to attack the city by sea, but the Phcenicians who 
manned her fleet declined to act against their colony. Forced therefore to 
approach it by land, he sent to Thebes an army of fifty thousand men to take 
possession of the oasis of Ammon, and to clear the road for the rest of the 
troops. The fate of this avant-garde was never clearly learnt. It crossed the 
great oasis, and took a northeasterly course towards the tem-ple of Ammon. 
The natives relate that when halfway, it was surprised by a Sudanese storm, 
and was buried under the heaps of sand. This story was probably true, for it 
never reached the oasis, and never returned to Egypt. The expedition 
towards the south promised to be more fortunate, for it seemed that there 
would not be great difficulty in reaching the heart of Africa if it went up the 
Nile. Cambyses had tlie country explored by spies, and their account led 
him to start off from Memphis at the head of an avmy. The expedition was 
partially a success, and partially a failure. It seems that the invaders went up 
the Nile as far as Napata, and then pushed right across the desert in the 
direction of Berua ; their provisions were exhausted when they were a 
quarter of tlie way there, and famine forced them to retreat, after having lost 
several lives. The result of the expedition was the subjugation of the 
cantons of Nubia, nearest to Syene, to the Persian dominion ; 
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however, the Egyptian people, always disijosed to believe unfavourable 
reports of their masters, only took the failure at Berua into consideration. i 


stringent severity of the decree of confiscation you have issued against the 
landholders of Oudh. We 


[‘ The reader will recollect that the reason for the annexation of Oudh was 
the misgovernment of its rulers who, though friendly to the British, acted 
very oppressively towards their own subjects. ] 
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desire to see British authority in India rest upon the willing obedience of a 
contented people: there cannot be contentment where there is general 
confiscation.” 


TRANSFER OF THE COMPANY’S POWERS TO THE CROWN 


But the days of the company itself were already numbered, and this humane 
appeal was a graceful close to its existence. The great subject of importance 
in parliament during the session of 18.58 was the suppression of the 
rebellion in India, and the means of retaining the country under British rule, 
and for this even the important question of parliamentary reform was 
postponed. 


As it was now certain that measures were about to be introduced by 
ministers for altering the form of government in India, the company drew 
up a long, elaborate, and able petition to parliament, setting forth its past 
services and exertions for the benefit of India ‘ and the empire at large, and 
deprecating the withdrawal of their powers, and the transference of their 
rule into other hands. [But before the discussions on the subject had 
terminated, the Palmerston ministry fell and a new scheme introduced by 
Disraeli met with general disapproval. ] 


We cannot advert to the discussions that followed, in which every step was 
followed by a pause or a conflict: all this was only commensurate with the 
importance of the great question of the future government of the Indian 


Empire, in which so many mistakes were to be amended and so many evils 
redressed. The India Bill finally passed the house of commons on the 8th of 
July, and that of the lords on the 23rd, and received the assent of the crown 
on August 2nd, the last day of the session. There is a solemnity and 
vastness of meaning in the simple words by which the transfer is announced 
in the first clause of the bill, to which the grandeur of the decrees of the 
Roman senate can present no parallel: 


” The government of the territories now in the possession or under the 
government of the East India Company, and all the powers in relation to 
government vested in or exercised by the said company, in trust for her 
majesty, shall cease to be vested in or exercised by the said company, and 
all territories in the possession or under the government of the said 
company, and all rights vested, or which, if this act had not been passed, 
might have been exercised by the said company in relation to any 
territories, shall become vested in her majesty, and be exercised in her 
name; and for the purposes of this act, India shall mean the territories 
vested in her majesty as aforesaid, and all territories which may become 
vested in her majesty by virtue of any such rights as aforesaid.” 


While these discussions were going on in the British parliament, the 
progress of the war in India was such as promised both a speedy and 
successful termination. A strong garrison was left in Lucknow to control the 
city and its neighbourhood, while a campaign was opened against the 
district of Rohilkhand, to which the Lucknow rebels had retired. Every fort 
that was assailed by the British was taken, and every enemy in the field put 
to the rout — and hence the little interest that belongs to the narrative of 
this closing 


[‘ Of the services of the company, Spencer Walpole writes : ” In a single 
century it had amassed an empire, and had brought one person in every six 
in the world into subjection. Where else in the world’s history can be found 
a dependency which in the course of three generations produced men of the 
capacity nf Warren Hastings, of Wellesley , and of Dalhousie 1 And which 
has produced in the same period among its subordinate otBcials such men 
as the two Lawrences, as Havelock and Outram, as Mountstuart 
Elphinstone and Malcolm, as Metcalfe and Munro?”’ ] 
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portion of the war. In all these proceedings, also, were to be recognised the 
masterly intellect and military skill of Sir Colin Campbell, who directed 
each movement, and who, for his able services, was raised to the peerage 
with the title of Lord Clyde. The progress towards a general pacification 
was likewise promoted by the transference of the government of India to 
the British crown, and the natives were induced to reverence a sovereign 
power, more especially when aggrandised by remoteness and invisibility, in 
preference to the authority of men who were present, and known to be 
subjects like themselves. Accordingly, when a royal proclamation, which 
was transmitted to India, was published by the governor-general on the 1st 
of November, it called forth several addresses to the queen, expressive of 
their loyalty and attachment. 


In this proclamation it was announced to the native princes of India that all 
engagements which had been made with them by the company would be 
scrupulously maintained and fulfilled; that no extension of territorial poses- 
sion was sought; and that no aggression upon it should be tolerated, or 
encroachment upon that of others sanctioned. The British government held 
itself bound to the natives of its Indian territories by the same obligations of 
duty which bound it to all the other subjects of the British Empire. Upon the 
important subject of religion, in which the rebellion had originated, the 


declaration was explicit: “Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of 
Christianity, and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we 
disclaim alike the right and the desire to impose our convictions on any of 
our subjects. We declare it to be our royal will and pleasure that none be in 
any wise favoured, none molested or disquieted by reason of their religious 
faith or observances, but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial 
protection of the law; and we do strictly charge and enjoin all those who 
may be in authority under us, that they abstain from all interference with the 
religious belief or worship of any of our subjects, on pain of our highest 
displeasure.” It was added that all of whatever race or creed were to be 


freely and impartially admitted to such offices in her majesty’s service as 
they were qualified to hold. Those who inherited lands were to be protected 
in all rights connected therewith, subject to the equitable demands of the 
state; and in framing and administering the law, due regard was to be paid 
to the ancient rights, usages, and customs of India. 


With regard to the late rebellion, a general pardon was granted for past 
offences, except to those who had taken part in the murder of British 
subjects, or who had given asylum to murderers, knowing them to be such, 
or who may have acted as leaders or instigators in revolt; but in 
apportioning 


LucKNOw Entrance Gate, Sikandba Baoh (Where two thousand mutineers 
were killed in 1857) 
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the penalty due to such persons, full consideration should be given to the 
circumstances under which they had been tempted from their allegiance. To 
all others still in arms against the government, an unconditional pardon, 
amnesty, and oblivion was promised, on their return to their homes and 
peaceful pursuits, and compliance with these conditions before the 1st day 
of January next. 


END OF THE MUTINY 


The chief difficulty that still remained was the pacification of Oudh, 
without which the government of India could not be fully re-established; 
and to effect this, such decisive measures were adopted, as could only be 
justified by the necessity of the case, and the warlike, dangerous spirit of 
the people. A proclamation was issued by Mr. Montgomery, who had been 
appointed chief commissioner of Oudh, ordering that all talukdars, 


zamindars, and native inhabitants of the province should deliver up to the 
servants of government at the nearest police station, within one month from 
that date, all their cannon, firearms, weapons, and ammunition, under pain 
of fine and imprisonment for one year, with flogging; and if a landholder, of 
the confiscation of his lands. The next step was to suppress the rebels who 
were still in the field, which was no such easy achievement, for they had 
made Oudh their place of shelter and rallying point for their final stand, and 
were likely to defend it with the fierceness of despair. They had also for one 
of their chief leaders the ex-queen of Oudh, a woman of fearless courage 
and unyielding spirit, who issued a counter-proclamation to the people, 
warning them not to trust the promises of the British government, and 
analysing the proclamation of the British sovereign, paragraph by 
paragraph, with all the shrewdness and caustic severity of a well-practised 
literary reviewer. The winter campaign was opened in November, and the 
Oudh chieftains surrendered their hill-forts, or were driven from them after 
a short and useless resistance. 


With the close of the year, the rebellion in Oudh, its last stronghold, had 
terminated, and an army, originally numbering one hundred and fifty 
thousand, been routed and dispersed with comparatively little loss to the 
victors. Resistance indeed continued to be made, but it was the hopeless 
resistance of broken bands and fugitive chiefs, lurking among the fastnesses 
of Nepal, beyond the British dominions, and urged by hunger or revenge; 
and with every attempt their numbers were diminished and their range 
circumscribed, so that what had lately been armies, were little more than 
troops of brigands, whose outrages the nearest military station was strong 
enough to suppress. The British Empire was re-established in India upon a 
basis more august and imposing than before.’ 


The act for the better government of India (1858), which finally transferred 
the entire administration from the company to the crown, enacts that India 
shall be governed by and in the name of the sovereign of England through 
one of the principal secretaries of state, assisted by a council of fifteen 
members. The governor-general received the new title of viceroy. The 
European troops of the company, numbering about twenty-four thousand 
officers and men, were amalgamated with the royal service, and the Indian 
navy was abolished. By the Indian Councils Act (1861) the governor- 


general’s council and also the councils at Madras and Bombay were 
augmented by the addition of non-official members, either natives or 
Europeans, for legislative purposes only; and by another act oassed in the 
same 
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year high courts of judicature were constituted out of the existing supreme 
courts at the presidency towns. 


It fell to the lot of Lord Canning both to suppress the Mutiny and to 
introduce the peaceful revolution that followed. As regards his execution of 
the former part of his duties, it is sufficient to say that he preserved his 
equanimity undisturbed in the darkest hours of peril, and that the strict 
impartiahty of his conduct incurred alternate praise and blame from the 
fanatics on either side. The epithet then scornfully applied to him of 
“Clemency” Canning is now remembered only to his honour. 


Peace was proclaimed throughout India on July 8th, 1859; and in the 
following cold weather Lord Canning made a viceregal progress through 
the upper provinces, to receive the homage of loyal princes and chiefs, and 
to guarantee to them the right of adoption. The suppression of the Mutiny 
increased the debt of India by about forty millions sterling, and the military 
changes that ensued augmented the annual expenditure by about ten 
millions. To grapple with this deficit, Mr. James Wilson was sent out from 
the treasury as financial member of council. He reorganised the customs 
system, imposed an income-tax and licence duty, and created a state paper 
currency. The penal code, originally drawn up by Macaulay in 1837, passed 
into law in 1860, together with a code of civil and criminal procedure.’ 


To Canning’s services as governor, Spencer Walpole pays this tribute : “If 
Dalhousie was the last, and in some respects the greatest of the old type of 
governors, Canning was the first and one of the greatest of the new class of 
rulers. That he had defects in his character, and that his defects were 


attended with serious consequences, it would be absurd to deny. A Clive or 
a Wellesley, or even a Hastings or a Hardinge, would possibly have stamped 
out rebellion more rapidly, or confined a revolt within narrower limits. But 
neither Clive nor Wellesley, neither Hastings nor Hardinge, would have 
furnished subject India with so grand an example of the nobler features of 
the British character. The man who maintained his equanimity amidst panic, 
whose courage never quailed amidst disaster, who, conscious of his own 
vir-tue, moved calm amidst obloquy; who, amidst rage and tumult, in the 
hour of severity never forgot to be just, was a ruler worthy of the great 
country whose honour, in the hour of her supreme peril, was entrusted to his 
keeping.” ‘ 


Indian Jab. India MusEnM. 
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Lord Canning left India in March, 1862, and died before he had been a 
month in England. His successor. Lord Elgin, lived only till November, 
1863, when he too fell a victim to the excessive work of the governor- 
general- ship, dying at the Himalayan station of Dharmsala, where he lies 
buried. He was succeeded by Sir John Lawrence [afterwards Lord 
Lawrence], the saviour of the Punjab. The chief incidents of his 
administration were the Bhutan War and the terrible Orissa famine.” 


The drought of 1865 had caused a dearth in 1866. Unforeseen by the 
lieutenant-governor of Bengal, it could not be met with imported supplies, 
and before the following rainy season brought relief a million souls had 
died of hunger or consequent disease, out of a province containing a 
population of only four millions. Lord Napier saved Madras from a similar 
calamity by his foresight, and a year later the sufferings from a drought in 
Mysore were considerably instigated by the British rulers.” 


LORD Lawrence’s viceroyalty (1863-1869 a.d.) 


Bhutan is a little Himalayan state to the north of Assam. For some years 
past the Bhutia higlilanders had made frequent inroads in British ground 
lying at the foot of their hills, and claimed by their chiefs as part of Bhutan. 
In 1863 the Honourable Mr. Ashley Eden had been sent to treat with the 
Bhutan government on behalf of the British subjects who had been 
kidnapped in these raids. The utter failure of the mission was crowned by 
the insults heaped upon the envoy himself. In fear of his life he had to sign 
a treaty surrendering the very lands in dispute. After some vain attempts to 
patch up the quarrel and gain redress for the outrage. Sir John Lawrence, in 
November, 1864, declared war against Bhutan. A small force entered the 
hilk; 
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but mismanagement and a sickly season delayed its progress; some of the 
British troops on one occasion were disgracefully defeated, and not till 
some months later was the enemy driven to sue for peace and give some 
pledges for its maintenance.” 


Great importance also attaches to Lawrence’s Afghan policy, the interest of 
the British power in Afghan affairs having become closer as her frontiers 
advanced towards Afghanistan in consequence of the annexations following 
on the Smd and Sikh wars.” Of Lawrence’s attitude, Bright (^ has said that 
his ” consistent policy, sometimes slightingly spoken of as masterly 
inactivity, consisted in holding entirely aloof from the dynastic quarrels of 
the Afghans, in the recognition of any prince who either by force or by 
popular favour succeeded in establishing himself on the throne, and in 
attempting to cultivate the friendship of the amir by gifts of money and 
arms, while carefully avoiding topics of offence.” 


THE GOVERNORSHIPS OF LORDS MAYO AND NORTHBROOK 
(1869-1876 A.D.) 


Lord Mayo, who succeeded Lawrence in 1869, carried on the permanent 
British policy of moral and material progress with a special degree of 
personal energy. The Ambala (Umballa) darbar, at which Sher Ali was 
recognised as amir of Afghanistan, though in one sense merely the 
completion of what Lord LawTence had begun, owed much of its success to 
the personal influence of Lord Mayo himself. The same quality, combmed 
with sympathy and firmness, stood him in good stead in all his dealings 
both with native chiefs and European officials. His example of hard work 
stimulated all to their best. While engaged in exploring with his own eyes 
the farthest corners of the empire, he fell by the hand of an assassin in the 
convict settlement of the Andaman Islands in 1872. 


His successor was Lord Northbrook, whose ability showed itself chiefly in 
the department of finance. During the time of his administration a famine in 
Lower Bengal in 1874 was successfully obviated by government relief and 
public works, though at an enormous cost; the gaekwar of Baroda was 
dethroned in 1875 for misgovemment and disloyalty, while his dommions 
were continued to a nominated child of the family; Lord Lytton followed 
Northbrook m 1876. 


QUEEN VICTORIA BECOMES EMPRESS OF INDIA (1877 A.D.) 


On January 1st, 1877, Queen Victoria was proclaimed empress of India at a 
darbar of imequalled magnificence, held on the historic “ridge” overlooking 
the Mughal capital of Delhi. But, while the princes and high officials of the 
country were flocking to this gorgeous scene, the shadow of famine was 
already darkening over the south of India. Both the monsoons of 1876 had 
failed to bring their due supply of rain, and the season of 1877 was little 
better. The consequences of this prolonged drought, which extended from 
the Deccan to Cape Comorm, and subsequently invaded northern India, 
were more disastrous than any similar calamity since the introduction of 
British rule. Despite unparalleled importations of grain by sea and raO, 
despite the most strenuous exertions of the government, which mcurred a 
total expenditure on this account of eleven millions sterling, the loss of life 
from actual starvation and its attendant train of diseases was lamentable. 
The total number of deaths from disease and want in the distressed tracts in 
excess of the normal mortality for the two years 1876-1878 is estimated to 
have raised the 
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death-rate forty per cent., or five millions. In the autumn of 1878 the affairs 
of Afghanistan again forced themselves into notice.’ 


RELATIONS WITH THE AFGHANS 


Cambyses had from his infancy been subject to epileptic fits, during which 
he was quite furious and unconscious of his actions. The failure of his 
efforts in Africa increased his illness, and added to the frequency and length 
of the attacks ; he lost his former political power, and gave full fling to his 
naturally violent temper. The Apis bull had died during his absence, and 
after the expiration of the regulation number of days of mourning for the 
de/jarted, a new Apis had been installed, when the Persian army returned 
from Memphis. 


Finding the town en fete, Cambyses thought it was rejoicing at his 
misfortunes, and he sent for the magistrates and priests, and condemned 
them to punishment without listening to their explanations. The ox was 
brought to him, and he stabbed it with his dagger in the thigh. The animal 
expired a few days later, and the sacrilege caused more excitement amid the 
devotees, than the ruin of the country. The rancour of the people was 
increased when they saw the conqueror now as active in offending their 
deities as he had previously been anxious to conciliate them. He entered the 
temple of Ptah and mocked at the grotesque forms under which this god 
was worshipped. He violated the ancient tombs so as to examine the 
mummies. Even the Aryans and the people of his court were not safe from 
his rage. He killed his own sister, whom he had married in spite of the law 
forbidding marriage between children of the same father and mother. He 
killed the son of Prexaspes [by shooting an arrow into his heart as a proof 
that his aim was not the unsteadier for drink 2], he buried twelve of the 
Persian generals alive, ordered the execution of Croesus, and then, 
repenting of his precipitancy, condemned the officers who had not executed 
the order, which he regretted having given. The Egyptians maintained that 
the gods struck him with madness as a punishment for his sacrilegious 
conduct. 


As there was nothing to detain him longer on the banks of the Nile, he 
started on his return to Asia. On arriving at the north of Syria, he was met 
by a herald, who proclaimed, within earshot of the whole army, that 
Cambyses, son of Cyrus, had ceased to reign, and Bardius, son of Cyrus, 
was now king in his place. Cambyses thought at first that his orders had not 
been obeyed, and that his brother’s life had been spared by the man sent to 
assassinate him. But he soon learned that his orders had been only too 


In following the history of the course of affairs in Afghanistan during the 
nineteenth century, it should be remembered that the Saddozais and 
Barakzais are two branches of the Dm-ani tribe, which was raised to 
dominant power by its chief, Ahmed Khan, the founder of an Afghan 
kingdom mider the Saddozai djTiasty towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. His descendants had ruled, amid many vicissitudes, at Kabul, mitil 
in 1818 the assassination by the reigning amir of his powerful minister, 
Fatteh Khan Barakzai, led to a revolt headed by the Barakzai family, which 
ended in the expulsion of the Saddozai Shah Shuja, and the establishment at 
Kabul of Dost Muhammed, Fatteh Ivhan’s son; while Shah Shuja took 
refuge in the Punjab. By this time the political situation of Afghanistan had 
become materially affected by the consolidation of the formidable military 
dominion on its eastern frontier in the Punjab, imder Ran jit Singh and his 
Sikh army. Ran jit Singh took advantage of the distracted condition of 
Afghanistan to seize Kashmir, and in 1823 he defeated the Afghans ina 
battle which gave him the suzerainty of the Peshawar province on the right 
bank of the Indus, though an Afghan chief was left to administer it. Ten 
years later Shah Shuja, the exiled Saddozai amir, made a futile attempt to 
recover his kingdom. He was defeated by Dost Muhammed, when Ranjit 
Singh turned the confusion to his own account by seizing Peshawar and 
driving the Afghans back into their mountains. 


At this point begins the continual interference of England and Russia in the 
affairs of Afghanistan, which has ever since exercised a dommant influence 
upon all subsequent events and transactions. It has not only transformed the 
situation of the ruling amirs, but has also profoimdly afTected the Asiatic 
policy of the two European governments. Shah Shuja’s enterprise in 1833 
had been supported by the co-operation of Ranjit Singh, and encouraged by 
the British viceroy. Lord W. Bentinck. Although the expedition failed, the 
result was to excite jealousy of the British designs ; and the Russian envoy 
at Tehran instigated the Shah of Persia to attack Herat, the important 
frontier fortress of northwestern Afghanistan, which was then in the 
possession of an independent chief. In 1837, in spite of remonstrances from 
the British representative at Tehran, a Persian army besieged the city, but 
the appearance of British troops on the southern coast of Persia compelled 
the Persians to withdraw from Herat in 1838. 


The rivalry between England and Russia was now openly declared, so that 
each movement from one side was followed by a comiter move on the 
Afghan chess-board from the other side. The British ministry had been 
seriously alarmed at the machinations of Russia and the attitude of Dost 
Muhammed at Kabul; and it was determined that the most effective means 
of securing their own mterests within the comitry would be by assisting 
Shah Shuja to recover his sovereignty. A tripartite treaty was made between 
Ranjit Singh, the British governor-general of India, and Shah Shuja; and a 
British army marched up the Bolan pass to Kandahar, occupied that city, 
pushed on northwards to Ghazni, which was taken by assault, and entered 
Kabul in 1839. As Dost Muhammed had fled across the northern 
mountains. Shah Shuja was proclaimed king in his stead. 


But this ill-planned and hazardous enterprise was fraught with the elements 
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of inevitable failure. A ruler imposed upon a free people by foreign arms is 
always unpopular; he is unable to stand alone; and his foreign auxiliaries 
soon find themselves obliged to choose between remaining to uphold his 
power, or retiring with the probability that it will fall after their departure. 
The leading chiefs of Afghanistan j\erceived that the maintenance of Shah 
Shuja’s rule by British troops would soon be fatal to their own power and 
position in the country, and probably to their national independence. The 
attempt to raise taxes showed that it might raise the people; so that for both 
men and money the shah’s government was still obliged to rely principally 
upon British aid. The result was that after two years’ occupation of the 
country, in the vain hope of establishing a national government under Bhah 
Shuja, the British found their own situation untenable; for the fierce and 
warlike tribes broke out into incessant revolt, until a serious insurrection at 
Kabul in the winter of 1841-42 compelled tlie British array to make an 
ignominious and disastrous retreat. The whole force was lost on the road 
between Kabul and Jalalabad; but Jalalabad was successfully defended by 
its British garrison, and General Nott held out at Kandahar until General 
Pollock’s temporary reoccupation of Kabul in 1842 restored in some degree 
the mOitary reputation of Great Britain. The British troops then completely 
evacuated the country. Dost Muhammed, who had been a state prisoner in 
India, was replaced on the Kabul throne; and the policy of intervention in 
Afghan affairs was suspended for nearly forty years. 


It has been said that the declared object of this policy had been to maintain 
the independence and integrity of Afghanistan, to secure the friendly 
alliance of its ruler, and thus to interpose a great barrier of mountainous 
country between the expanding power of Russia in Central Asia and the 
British dominion m India. After 1849, when the annexation of the Punjab 
had carried the Indian northwestern frontier up to the skirts of the Afghan 
highlands, the corresponding advance of the Russians southeastward along 
the Oxus river became of closer interest to the British, particularly when, in 
1856, the Persians again attempted to take possession of Herat. Dost 


Muliammed now became the British ally, but on his death in 1863 the 
kingdom fell back mto civil war, until his son Sher Ali hail won his way to 
undis-putetl rulership in 1868. In the same year Bokhara became a 
dependency of Russia. To the British government an attitude of non- 
intervention in Afghan affairs appeared in this situation to be no longer 
possible. The meeting between the amir Sher Ali and the viceroy of India at 
Ainbala in 1869 , had drawn nearer the relatioiLs between the two 
governments ; the amir consolidated and began to centralize his power; and 
the establislunent of a strong, friendly, and united Afghanistan became 
again the keynote of British policy beyond the northwestern frontier of 
India. 


When, therefore, the conquest of Khiva in 1873 by the Russians, and their 
gradual approach towards the amir’s northern border, had seriously alarmed 
Sher Ali, he applied for support to the British; and his disappointment at his 
failure so far estranged him from the British connection that he began to 
entertain amicable overtures from the Russian authorities at Tashkend. In 
1869 the Russian government had assured Lord Clarendon that they 
regarded Afghanistan as completely outside the sphere of their influence; 
and in 1872 the boundary line of Afghanistan on the northwest had been 
settled between England antl Russia so far eastward as Lake Victoria. 
Nevertheless the correspondence between Kabul and Tashkend continued, 
and as the Russians were now extending their dominion over all the region 
beyond Afghanistan ou the northwest, the British government determined, 
in 1876, 
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once more to undertake active measures for securing their political 
ascendancy in that country. But the amir, whose feelings of resentment had 
by no means abated, was now leaning toward Russia; and upon his refusal 
to admit a British’ agent into Afghanistan the negotiations finally broke 
down. 


THE AFGHAN WAR OF 1878-1880 


In the course of the following year (1878) the Russian government, to 
counteract the mterference of England with their advance upon 
Constantinople, sent an envoy to Kabul empowered to make a treaty with 
the amir. It was immediately notified to him from India that a British 
mission would be deputed to his capital, but he demurred to receiving it; 
and when the British envoy was turned back on the Afghan frontier 
hostilities were proclaimed by the viceroy in November, 1878, and the 
second Afghan War began. Sir Donald Stewart’s force, marching up 
through Baluchistan by the Bolan pass, entered Kandahar with little or no 
resistance; while another army passed through the Ivliyber pass, and took 
up positions at Jalalabad and other places on the direct road to Kabul. 
Another force untler Sir Frederick Roberts marched up to the high passes 
leading out of Kuram into the interior of Afghanistan, defeated the amir’s 
troops at the Paiwar Kotal, and seized the Shutargardan pass which 
commands a direct route to Kabul through the Logar valley. The amir Sher 
Ali fled from his capital into the northern province, where he died at Mazar- 
i-Sherif in February, 1879. In the course of the next six months there was 
much desultory skirmishing between the tribes and the British troops, who 
defeated various attempts to dislodge them from the positions that hat! been 
taken up; but the sphere of British military operations was not materially 
extended. It was seen that the farther they advanced the more difficult 
would become their eventual retirement; and the problem was to find a 
successor to Sher Ali who could and woidd make terms with the British 
government. 


In the meantime Yakub Khan, one of Sher All’s sons, had announced to 
Major Cavagnari, the political agent at the headquarters of the British army, 
that he had succeeded his father at Kabul. The negotiations that followed 
ended in the conclusion of a treaty in May, 1879, lAy which Yakub Khan 
was recognized as amir; certain outlj’ing tracts of Afghanistan were 
transferred to the British government; the amir placed in thei.’ hands the 
entire control of his foreign relations, receiving in return a guarantee against 
foreign aggression ; and the establishment of a British envoy at Kabul was 
at last conceded. By this convention the complete success of the British 
political and military operations seemed to have been attained; for whereas 


Sher Ali had made a treaty of alliance with, and had received an embassy 
from Russia, his son had now made an exclusive treaty with the British 
govermnent, and had agreed that a British envoy shoidd reside permanently 
at his court. 


Yet it was just this final concession, the chief and original object of British 
policy, that proved speedily fatal to the whole settlement. For in September 
the envoy, Sir Louis Cavagnari, with his staff and escort, was massacred at 
Kabul, and the entire fabric of a friendly alliance went to pieces. A fresh 
expedition was instantly despatched across the Shutargardan pass under Sir 
Frederick Roberts, who defeated the Afghans at Charasia near Kabul, and 
entered the city in October. Yakub Khan, who had surrendered, was sent to 
India; and the British army remained in military occupation of the district 
round Kabul until in December (1879) its communications with India were 
interrupted, and its position at the capital placed in serious jeopardy, by a 
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general rising of the tribes. After they had been repulsed and put down, not 
without some hard fighting, Sir Donald Stewart, who had not quitted 
Kandahar, brought a force up by Ghazni to Kabul, overcoming some 
resistance on his way, and assumed the supreme command. Nevertheless 
the political situation was still embarrassing. 


Abdurrahman, the son of the late amir Sher Ali’s elder brother, had fought 
against Sher Ali in the war for succession to Dost Muhammed, had been 
driven beyond the Oxus, and had lived for ten years in exile with the 
Russians. In March, 1880, he came back across the river, and began to 


establish himself in the northern province of Afghanistan. The viceroy of 
India, Lord Lytton, on hearing of his reappearance, instructed the political 
authorities at Kabul to communicate with hun. After pressing in vain for a 
treaty he was induced to assume charge of the country upon his recognition 
by the British as amir, with the understanding that he should have no 
relations with other foreign powers, and with a formal assurance from the 
viceroy of protection from foreign aggression, so long as he should um-e- 
servedly follow the advice of the British government in regard to his 
external affairs. The province of Kandahar was severed from the Kabul 
dominion; and the sirdar Sher Ali Khan, a mem-ber of the Barakzai family, 
was installed by the British representative as its independent ruler. 


For the second time in the course of this war a conclusive settlement of 
Afghan affairs seemed now to have been attained; and again, as in 1879, it 
was immediately dissolved. In July, 1880, a few days after the proclamation 
of Abdurraliman as amir at Kabul, came news that Ayub Khan, Sher Ali’s 
younger son, who had been holding Herat since his father’s death, had 
marched upon Kandahar, had utterly defeated at Maiwand a British force 
that went out from Kandahar to oppose him, and was besieging that city. Sir 
Frederick Roberts at once set out from Kabul with ten thousand men to its 
relief, reached Kandahar after a rapid march of 313 miles, attacked and 
routed Ayub Khan’s army on September 1st, and restored British authority 
in southern Afghanistan. As the British ministry had resolved to evacuate 
Kandahar, Sher Ali Khan, who saw that he could not stand alone, resigned 
and withdrew to India, and the amir Abdurrahman was invited to take 
possession of the province. But when Ayub Khan, who had meanwhile 
retreated to Herat, heard that the British forces had retired, early in 1881, to 
India, he mustered a fresh army and again approached Kandahar. In June 
the fort of 
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Girisk, on the Helmund, was seized by his adherents; the amir’s troops were 
defeated some days later m an engagement, and Ayub Khan took possession 
of Kandahar at the end of July. The amir Abdurrahman, whose movements 
had hitherto been slow and micertain, now acted with vigour and decision. 
He marched rapidly from Kalaul at the head of a force, with which he 
encountered Ayub Khan under the walls of Kandahar, and routed his army 
on September 22nd, taking all his guns and equipage. Ayub Khan fled 
toward Herat, but as the place had meanwhile been occupied by one of the 
amir’s generals he took refuge in Persia. By this victory Abdurrahman’s 
rulership was established.’/ 


Roughly speaking, of the years from the close of 1858, when the 
government of British India was transferred from the East India Company 
to the crown, to the commencement of 1900, half were occupied in 
preparing, in plotting out, and in making a vigorous commencement in the 
execution of the great projects for the moral and material development of 
India, of which the latter half saw the application and extension. The 
schemes which were then put into force, more particularly for the material 
develoj‘ment of India, for increasing the sytem of railway communications, 
for fiscal reform, or for the prosecution of irrigation works, had their 
inception in the preceding period, and more particularly in its second 
decade. The work of reorganisation, of progress, and of financial reform, 
which was commenced in 1859 by Lord Canning, though from time to time 
hindered under his successors by war, was on the whole continuously 
carried on. In spite of discouragement from famines and plague, from a 
succession of wars on the northwestern and eastern frontiers, and from the 
niinous effect on Indian finance of the continuous fall in the value of silver 
relatively to gold, the work begim in the first half of the forty-one years 
under review, and vigorously resumed after 1880, was more or less 
consistently carried on up to 1900. Thus the whole period forms, as it were, 
one growth. The first half is inextricably bound up with the second; and 
while nuich of the progress of the last twenty years has been in directions 


previously but little pursued, more has been but the sequence and necessary 
outcome of the foregoing period. 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


The finances of the country, which, during the years immediately preceding 
1876 and 1877, had been very carefully husbanded by the Indian 
government, were in those two years made the subject of a fresh and 
exhaustive study. Sir John Strachey took charge of the finances in 1876, and 
his administration marks a new era in Indian finance. He was not destined 
to reap the fruit of all his labours; but great changes had already been 
effected by hun, and more were m contemplation, when the stress and strain 
of the Afghan War deferred then-execution. The obstructive old internal salt 
customs frontier line, stretching at one time from the Indus to the Mahanadi 
in Madras, a distance of 2,.300 miles, and guarded by nearly 2,000 men, 
had been finally abolished. The mland salt duties throughout India were at 
the same time in great measure equalised. Arrangements had been 
concluded with certain native states by which, subject to compensation 
allotted to them, the great Indian sources of salt supply, which lie for the 
most part within their territories, were made over to the control of the 
govermnent of India. The consumption of salt at once considerably 
increased as a consequence of this measure, and the revenue corresponded. 
Similar reforms had been contemplated, and in a 
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small measure had been commenced, with regard to the customs revenue 
from import duties levied in India on cotton goods. 


During Lord Mayo’s rule administrative measures had been initiated, hav- 
ing for their object the decentralization of the finances; the transfer, that is 
to say, to the several provincial governments of the direct control of a 


portion of the public receipts and expenditure within their Imiits, with 
corresponding relief and advantage to the central atlministration. In 1877- 
1879 these measures were further developed. Certain miportant local 
sources of revenue were definitely placed in the hands of the provincial 
governments, which were left to cultivate and improve them, to augment 
their produce, and to spend all or a definite part of them, at their discretion. 
On the other hand, the expenditure m certain branches of administration 
was transferred to provincial governments, of which the cost woukl be 
defrayed from the funds assigned them. Economy and good administration 
resulted, so far as the finances and the provincial govermnents were 
concerned, whUe the central government was relieved from provincial 
unportunities, of which it could not always measure the relative importance, 
and from the control of details of provincial admmistration of which, in 
truth, it was not a competent judge. 


Education had advanced during the twenty years vmder review, though 
relatively to area and population it was still in an extremely backward state. 
A despatch from England in 1854 had laid down with fulness and precision 
the principles which were to guide the government in state education, and 
its provisions were continued and enlarged by a subsequent despatch of 
1859. These two despatches still form the charter of education in India. The 
three universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay had been incorporated 
in 1857 by acts of the Indian legislature. Among the several presidencies 
and provinces Bengal and Madras had on the whole shown the greatest 
advance; but Bombay, with its large and highly intelligent Parsee 
population, has always been prominent in respect of education. 


The three great codes which pre-eminently do honour to the Indian 
legislature — the Penal Code, the Code of Criminal Procedure, and the 
Civil Procedure Code — were passed during the earlier part of the sixth 
decade of the nineteenth century. The labours of Sir Henry Sumner Maine 
and Sir Fitz-James Stephen had enriched the Indian statute book with other 
important acts, such as the Evidence Act, various forest laws, the Criminal 
Tribes Act, the Christian Marriage Act, the Mohammedan and Parsee 
Marriage Act, and an Act for the Prevention of the Murder of Female 
Infants. The relations of landlord and tenant in upper India and in OucOi 
had occupied the attention of the legislature. A high court of judicature, 


faithfully fulfilled, and he bemoaned the useless crime, when he found that 
the usurper was a certain Gaumata, or Gometes, so strikingly like Bardius 
that the people were easily deceived. This Gaumata had a brother Pati- 
zeithes, to whom Cambyses had entrusted tlie care of his household. They 
were both cognisant of the death of Bardius, but they knew that the majority 
of the Persians were still ignorant of his death, and believed that the prince 
was still alive. 


Gaumata therefore incited the rebellion in the town of Pasargada at the 
beginning of March, 522, and after a little hesitation Persia and Media and 
the body of the eiupire declared in his favour and solemnly accepted 


[iThe exact fortunes of the expedition to Ethiopia have always been a 
matter of historical dispute. Dr. Prasek has recently made a most critical 
examination of all the ancient accounts, and concludes: “There seems to be 
no good reason to doubt that Cambyses reached Napata, and overthrew the 
old Ethiopian kingdom, which to be sure was later re-established at Meroe. 
But, returning through the sandy desert in the terrible heat of the summer, 
the Persian army had to endure the agonies of thirst, and its ranks were 
decimated.” — Kainbyses und die Ueberlieferung des Altei-tums. } 


[2 See Herodotus, Book III, chap. 36.] 
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liim on the 9th Garmapada (July), 522. Utterly overwhelmed at the turn of 
affairs, Cambyses took the head of the troops which had remained faithful 
to liim, but he died in a mysterious way. The inscription of Behistun seems 
to intimate that he lost his life by his own hand in a fit of despair. Herodotus 
says that as he was mounting his horse his dagger entered his thigh at the 
same spot as he had stabbed the Apis bull. 


” Feeling that his death was at hand, he asked the name of the place where 
he was, and he was told it was Ecbatana.” Now, some time before he had 


similar to those already existmg in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, had been 
established for the northwest provinces. The police system throughout India 
had been reorganised; sanitation had been especially recognised as claiming 
attention; the trade of India had developed from a total in romid figures of 
forty-one millions of imports and forty-three millions of exports in 1859-64 
to a total of sixty-two millions of imports and seventy-six millions of 
exports in 1880-81. Notably the great tea industry had taken firm root, and 
was assuming ever-increasing proportions. There existed at that date 
twenty-one jute mills, mostly in Bengal. Brewing had been introduced, and 
was becoming more and more extended. Steam paper mills and some minor 
industries had also taken root. 


The administrative note, therefore, of the seventeen years from 1859, after 
the close of the Mutiny, to 1876 was one of moderation and cautious 
advance. They were years but little removed from the rule of the late East 
India Company and the great catastrophe of 1857. The whole machinery of 
govern- 
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ment, more especially during the earlier part of that period, was 
successively brought imder review, and in almost every department 
reorganisation more or less complete was projected. It was a time mainly of 
study and deliberation, preliminary to action; of prudent but thorough 
overhauling of the administration which had been but recently handed over 
to the crown. 


With the advent in 1880 of Lord Ripon as viceroy the portals of war were 
closed, and India entered once more upon the pleasant paths of peace. 
Remission of taxation, encouragement of primary and secondary education, 
the promotion of local self-government, the amelioration of the status of the 
agricultural tenant, the recognition and promotion of native claims to a 
share in directing the internal affairs of India — these were the cardinal 
points of the policy of 1880 and the years immediately ensuing. Diu-ing the 


preceding period the attention of the central government, and the genius of 
those who inspired it, had been more immediately devoted to the material 
progress of India. Of that sympathetic and indulgent handling of the native 
population which characterised the East India Company, the traces become 
less and less apparent as we pass from the sixth towards the close of the 
seventh decade. The greatest benefits had been conferred on the people by 
the fiscal and public works measures introduced during those years. But of 
any seeking or strengthening of personal touch with them on the part of the 
administration there is comparatively little trace. Much was done for the 
people, but in concert with them little was attempted. The steps taken in this 
clirection during the eighth decade mark a return to the more personal and 
human aspects of admmistration which before 1857 had been perhaps 
exclusively prominent, but which of later years might be judged to have 
fallen too greatly into abeyance. In short, after 1880, and for a brief term of 
subsequent years, the moral development of India again took an equal place 
in the fore-ground, and the characteristic note of the decade which 
succeeded 1880 is to be found in the greater effort made during that period 
to combine moral with material progress. 


In 1882 India was freed from taxation on her imports, strong liquors and 
salt excepted. The customs duty thenceforth, and till further changes, was 
derived entirely from the produce of an export duty on rice, and from 
import duties on salt and alcohol. At the same time the salt duty was 
reduced. The estimated loss of revenue consequent on this reduction was 
£1,400,000. A total of two and one-half millions in taxation was thus 
remitted to the country. In their Finances and Public Works of India,’ the 
two Stracheys, writing in 1881, had expressed themselves on the subject m 
strong terms: “The policy followed by the government of India during the 
viceroyalty of Lord Lytton was one of absolute free trade, without reserve 
or qualification, and financial necessities alone prevented that policy from 
being carried out to the fullest extent. The proceedings of the last three of 
four years have, however, succeeded in rendering inevitable the almost total 
abolition of the customs duties, which of all Indian taxes are probably the 
worst.” 


It is, however, necessary to add that the abolition of the import duties on 
cotton goods was carried out against the very general feeling whether of 


Europeans or of the educated natives of India. 
EMPLOYMENT OF NATIVES IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


The salaries of the upper grades of the native subordinate executive services 
were improved in 1882, at an estimated increase of about £50,000 a year. It 
was declared to be the intention of the British government and of the gov- 
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eminent of India that a constantly increasing share of the work of the 
country should be performed by natives of India. Few aspects of Indian 
administration are more disagreeable at first sight than this, that with few 
exceptions all the higher posts, which carry with them the larger salaries, 
are confined to Europeans. Given the conditions and requirements of the 
administration this is at present inevitable. But it necessarily bears on the 
face of it that appearance of a monopoly by a foreign caste of the higher 
grades of employment, which cannot fail to attract hostile criticism. It may 
confidently be asserted on behalf of the Indian government, that it is ever 
on the watch to modify the existing state of matters, and is more than 
desirous of finding occasion for the advancement of natives to the higher 
ranks of civil employ. Its efforts in this direction have not been rewarded, so 
far, with any corresponding success. But any native now who, by education, 
force of character, probity, or good service, can prove his fitness for 
advancement to the higher grades of employment is no longer debarred 
from arriving at them. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The system of decentralisation, and of assigning to provincial governments 
the financial profit and loss on certain branches of administration, was 
largely extended in 1882. Practically, excepting the departments of army, 
marine, post ofhce, telegraphs, opium, salt, customs, and for the most part 
the railways, all branches of the public service, with their receipts and 


expenditure, may be said to have been then made over to provincial hands. 
The result has been productive of economy and of good government; but on 
the other hand the measure has erected somethmg of a barrier between the 
central government and the internal conduct of affairs. To borrow a term 
from telegraphy, there is a fault in commmiication. 


In comiection with the extension of provincial finance, greater latitude of 
self-administration was at the same time accorded to mimicipalities and 
local bodies throughout India. Few measures that have been greeted on their 
introduction with comparative indifference are likely, with lapse of time, to 
take deeper root in the comitry than the scheme of conferring self- 
government on municipalities. The aim and ideal of the energetic and 
highly-trained officers to whom is entrusted the administration of the 
various districts into which India for executive purposes is divided, has 
been hitherto government of and for the people, rather than government by 
or with the people. The prestige of the powerful Indian civil service is based 
on successes achieved in past years, when the authority of its officers was 
the only authority, and when, by the energetic and enlightened exercise 
thereof, great results had been everywhere obtained. Intimate knowledge of 
native character, and daily experience of the weaknesses, the jealousies, the 
animosities, and the tri'ial aims and pursuits of native society, might well 
make those who up to the present had been its guides not a little sceptical as 
to the uses to which local self-gov- ernment woidd be put, and doubtful as 
to the intelligence and interest with which it would be carried into effect. So 
far as concerns the district or local bodies, these apprehensions have not 
been without justification. But so far as town and municipal bodies are 
concerned, the measure of 1882 has met with a degree of success fully 
equal to any that its authors could have expected. Local self-government in 
all countries is a plant of slow growth. In India, with its counter-currents of 
Hindu and Mohammedan, its apathy, its passion for hereditary usages and 
employment, the indifference of its several imits to the general good, the 
aptitude of the Indian for verbal controversy and inapti-214 THE HISTORY 
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tilde for collective action, any marked or early development of disinterested 
public spirit could not be counted on. It wodd be imtrue to assert that the 
results have so far lorought India into line with even moderately progressive 
European coimtries. But with regard, at least, to the more important towns, 
it may be affirmed that the measure enforcetl by the government of Lord 
Ripon has, up to the present time, proved as useful as its authors hoped, and 
promises with the progress of years to acquire increasing stability. 


It is to be noted that in India, and more especially in Upper India, the 
Mohammedan element, though considerable, is numerically inferior to the 
Hindu. The former have thus found themselves, wherever election is the 
rule of appointment, in danger of being left permanently in a minority. They 
view with distrust and natural dislike the passing of authority into Hindu 
hands. Especially is this the case where, as often happens, the hands into 
which power passes are those of classes of Hindus who, though previously 


College at Jeypore 


of no consideration, of obscure origin, and socially of less than little weight, 
are enabled by their familiarity with English, and by their education in 
British colleges, wholly to manipulate and control the municipal councils. 
In this direction there will for long exist antagonism between Hindu and 
Mohammedan. Resentment will smoulder on the one side, and on the other 
there will be little wish to conciliate. In India such differences do not take 
the form of party, but are inflamed by the virus of race and of religion, and 
become the more embittered. 


The conduct of education and the control of colleges and schools in India is 
in the hands of the provincial governments. But in this, as m all other 
departments, the central government retains the ultimate authority. It has 
been already noted that the main lines on which the system of education in 
India is carried on were laid doAvn in 1854 and 1859. Since then, 
necessarily, progress has been made, and fresh developments have called 
for further instructions. To the three imiversities of Calcutta, Madras, and 


Bombay have been added universities at Lahore and at Allahabad, 
respectively the headquarters of the Punjab and northwestern governments. 


Western education at the most has as yet touched little more than the fringe 
of Indian life. But the crying defect of education in India is the failure to 
find means of extending education to girls. Only 402,158 girls were imder 
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instruction in 1896-97, whether in public or private institutions, forming 
2.34 of the percentage of school age. Practically, woman in India is wholly 
uninfluenced by western education. Mothers, wives, or daughters at no time 
of their existence come under its influence. Wliether from a social or 
political point of view this is lamentable, and the consequences are far- 
reaching and injurious. The influence of women in India is very 
considerable, and it is to be feared that it is exerted consistently in a 
direction opposed to the ethical or educational standards set up in English 
teaching institutions. But the position of woman in the East, and the 
strictness with which, after her earlier years, she is guarded from contact 
with all but the nearest members of her family, oppose barriers which are at 
present impassable. 


In general terms it may perhaps be added that, so far as concerns the 
masses, to live under British administration, when at its best, is in itself a 
liberal education. Enlightened codes, justice, equality before the law, social 
and religious freedom, protection, order, method, moderation in the 
assessment of fiscal burdens, good and easy means of transport, are no 
mean lessons in enlightenment to the millions who, till comparatively 
recent years, have lived in the dark ages of bigoted tyranny and have 
cowered mider violence and misrule. 


Great attention was paid by Lord Ripon’s government towards carrying out 
the recommendations of the famine commission of 1880 with regard to the 
extension of railways. A programme was prepared in 1883-84 covering the 


ensuing six years, but it was not put into practical effect till Lord Dufferin 
had assumed the reins of government in 1885. But from that date to the 
present time the extension of the Indian railway system, whether directly by 
the state or by aided enterprise, whether for commercial, protective, or 
military lines, has been pursued with vigour. 


CRIMIN.\L PROCEDURE 


A proposed alteration of the Criminal Procedure Code, with the view of 
conferring criminal jurisdiction over European British subjects upon certain 
classes of native judicial officers in the interior, caused durmg 1883 the 
greatest excitement throughout India. 


A bill was accordingly introduced on February 9th, 1883. Immediately 
there arose the clamour of opposition. On the 20th of February a public 
meeting of the European inhabitants of Calcutta was held in the town hall, 
at which a resolution was passed denouncing the principle of the bill, and 
pledging the community to oppose its progress. From that time the 
opposition rapidly gathered strength, and later in the year became violent 
beyond all precedent. The British community, with rare exceptions, united 
in opposing the bill. 


In 1884 the government undertook to agree in select committee to the right 
being given to European British subjects, when brought for trial before a 
district magistrate or sessions judge, to claun trial by jury, such as is 
provided by section 451 of the Criminal Procedure Code, subject to the 
following conditions: (1) No distinction to be made between European or 
native district magistrates or sessions judges; (2) the powers of district 
magistrates under section 446 of the code to be extended to imprisonment 
for six months or fine of 2,000 rupees. The settlement thus arrived at 
became law without further opposition in January, 1884, and remains the 
law on this subject to the present time. 


Among other prominent measures of the early years of the eighth decade 
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was the repeal of the Vernacular Press Acts passed by Lord Lytton. In the 
opinion of Lord Ripon’s government, the Press Acts passed by Lord Lytton 
(9 and 16 of 1878) constituted a direct departure from the policy with 
respect to the press in India which had been followed by the government of 
India for upwards of forty years. It was the aim of these acts to restrain the 
press, which was stated to have been at that time markedly seditious in its 
tone. They provided that a paper, after having been warned, would be liable 
to suspension, and they applied not only to publications of a nature to excite 
disaffection and endanger the public peace, but also to those affecting 
private persons and public servants. Other objections apart, it was held by 
Lord Ripon’s government that an invidious exception was thus permitted in 
favour of the English press; and it was contended that if the Penal Code did 
not meet such cases, the existing defect in the code might be remedied. Acts 
9 and 16 of 1878 were accordingly repealed. Later, in 1898, in consequence 
of plague riots in Poona, the murder of two British officers in retaliation for 
alleged insults to native usage and custom in the searching of women’s 
apartments, and of much seditious writing connected therewith in the 
Bombay press, the Penal and Criminal Procedure codes were respectively 
amended by Acts 4 and 5 of 1898, which rendered the law in regard to 
seditious writing very considerably more stringent. 


From Lord Ripon’s tenure of office date also the revival and reorganisation, 
in accordance with the recommendations of the famine conunission of 
1878, of an agricultural department, whether in the government of India or 
in provincial governments. Such a department had already been brought 
into existence in 1871, but only to be abolislied in 1877. It was not till the 
tenure of office by Lord Dufferin that the Bengal and Oudh Rent bills 
actually became law; but they had been framed and prepared and made 
almost ready for legislative sanction before his predecessor resigned office. 
They aimed at securing to the cultivating tenant a more stable interest in his 
holding, and they modified previous legislation principally in this direction. 
In Bengal, and in a lesser measure in Oudh, the objects aimed at by the 
legislature met with strenuous and organized opposition. In both provinces 
the landlord had hitherto enjoyed in a degree unusual in India the power of 
rack-renting and evicting his tenants. In neither province had he shown 


solicitude for the tenant by whose labour he so largely profited. The Bengal 
and Oudh Rent acts dealt with a vast variety of local tenures and sub- 
tenures and complicated questions of tenant right in a spirit of equity and 
moderation. The result has been everywhere beneficial. Speaking in general 
terms, it may be said that legislation was more favourable to the tenant than 
to the landlord. The dust of controversy has since settled down, and the new 
legislation has become the rule of practice. 


The year 1885 furnishes the high-water mark of peaceful and uninterrupted 
progress. From that date clouds again began to accmnulate around and 
about the Indian horizon. Before that year was over Great Britain had been 
nearly plunged into war by a collision between Russian and Afghan troops 
at Panjdeh, in Central Asia. Over £2,000,000 had been expended in hurried 
war preparations ; comnaercial and famine railway extension had been 
arrested, and a large scheme of unremunerative military railways had in part 
overlaid and superseded it. Then came, almost on the heels of the Panjdeh 
incident, the outbreak of the Burma War, which in one or other form 
dragged on for the space of nearly two years. Meanwhile, in view of the 
approach of Russia in Central Asia, the government of India had decided to 
increase the effective strength both of its British and native army, the 
former by ten thousand, the 
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latter by twenty thousand men, at an estimated annual increase of little less 
than one and one-half million sterling. Military defence works and 
measures for more speedy mobilization added largely to prospective 
military expenditure. Exchange, which had remained for the space of three 
or four years fairly stationary, again resumed its downward course. A 
succession of costly frontier wars was entered on; and, as in 1878, before 
long the attention of the government was once more diverted from all home 
questions. Finally, though at a later date, came a recurrence of famine and 
the appearance in India of the bulaonic plague. Such, during the period 
from 1885 to 1900, was the accumulation of disastrous circumstances, some 


of which it was not in the power of the government of India by the exercise 
of any prudence or wisdom to avert. Following rapidly one on the other, 
they again obstructed indefuiitely that uncertain and hesitating path of 
progress which is so soon lost or choked by the sudden and tropical growth 
of tangled troubles in India. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 


Before, however, all this had finally occurred, one or two measures of 
importance remain to be noticed, which originated with Lord Dufferin’s 
government, though they were in their final stage put into execution by his 
successor. They are marketl by the desire to conciliate native opinion, and 
to provide a field for the due expansion of native ambitions, which had 
uniformly characterised the administration both of Lord Dufferin and of his 
predecessor. In October, 1886, a strong mixed commission was appointed 
by the government of Lord Dufferin to inquire into the system under which 
natives of India were at that time admitted by statute to the covenanted civil 
service, or to offices formerly reserved exclusively for members of that 
service; and also their emplojmient in all branches of the public service 
connected with the civil administration of the country. The commission 
presented a report at the close of 1887, dealing with all branches of the civil 
administration. The recommendations of the commission, with 
comparatively unimportant reservations, were accepted by the government 
of India and the secretary of state for India, and are at the present moment 
in force. They have greatly improved and strengthened the prospects of 
higher employment to all classes of natives of India, and have for some 
time to come, it may be reasonably anticipated, set at rest agitation on this 
point. 


A measure was introduced by Lord Dufferin’s government which concerns 
rather the military and political than the internal administration of India, but 
which cannot be wholly regarded as outside the general scope of Indian 
affairs. At the time of the Panjdeh difficulty in 1885, when war with Russia 
seemed imminent, all the leading native princes made offers of pecuniary 
aid. Their offers were refused, but it was intimated to them at a somewhat 
later date that if they would place a small military force in each state at the 


been told by the oracle of Bute that he would end his days at Ecbatana. He 
had always thought that Ecbatana was in Syria, so when he heard the name 
of the place, he recollected the words of the oracle, and said, ” It is here that 
Cambyses, son of Cyrus, is destined to die ” ; and he expired twenty days 
later without leaving any posterity, or nominating a successor.3 
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disposal of the British government, to be commanded by state officers, but 
drilled, disciplined, and armed imder the supervision of British officers and 
on British lines, the government would undertake to find the necessary 
supervising officer, arms, and organisation. The offer was universally 
accepted, and the Imperial State troops, as they are called, amount at 
present to nearly 18,000, mainly cavalry and infantry, whose efficiency is 
very highly thought of. They rendered good service in Chitral and Gilgit, in 
the wars on the northwest frontier, and in China. The total native state 
troops are said to number, inclusive of this body, about one hundred and ten 
thousand, largely an ill-218 THE HISTOKY OP BEITISH INDIA 
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armed and ill-disciplined rabble. The Imperial Service troops, therefore, 
amount to about 16 per cent, of the total nmnber. 


During the twenty-one years preceding 1880 both upper and southern India 
had been visited at times by devastating famines. In 1896-97 India was 
revisited by famine, and the buljonic plague, whicli has since been 
constantly present in more or less virulence, first showed itself. The famine 
of 1896-97 extentlcd over some 310,000 square miles, with a population in 
round figures of 35 millions, and was most severe in the northwest 
provinces, in Oudh, and in the central provinces. It lasted from about 
September, 1896, till October, 1897. At the worst time the total numbers on 
relief were 4,609,- 000. The death-rate per mile in the famine districts rose 
from 32.80, the normal death-rate, to 39.54. The total government 
expenelitiire antl loss to govenmient is estimated at about seventeen and 
one-quarter millions. Again, in 1900, famine appeared and proved itself 
most severe in Bombay, Rajputana, and the central provinces. The tract 
concerned contained a population of eighty-five millions, of wiiom perhaps 
fifty-two millions were severely affected. Of the eighty-five millions, forty- 
three and one-quarter millions were inhabitants of native states, and forty- 
one and three-quarter millions were in British territory. At the close of May 
1900, 5,802,000 were in receipt of relief. After the rainy season of 1900 
distress gradually abated. The expenditure necessary to cope with the 
famine was estimated at £13,000,000 (at 15 rupees to the £1). The death of 


adults from starvation is stated to have been of rare occurrence, and due 
entirely to the apathy of the people themselves. / 


THIRD BURMESE WAR (1SS5 A.D.) 


The causes which led to this war, and the consequent annexation of Upper 
Burma, may be briefly narrated. Relations between the British and Burmese 
governments hati for some years been considerably strainetl, but it was not 
till the accession of Thibaw to the throne in 1878 that matters became really 
serious. This potentate opened his reign by a series of more than usually 
cokl-blooded massacres of his nearest male relatives, and it soon became 
evident that the position of a British envoy at the court of Ava was no 
longer either a desirable or dignified one. In 1879, therefore. Great Britain 
ceased to be represented in Mandalay, and matters went from bad to worse. 
Thibaw lent himself more and more to foreign intrigues; and finally, in the 
summer of 1885, matters came to a crisis over a dispute that had arisen 
between the king and a large British mercantile firm called the Bombay- 
Burma Trading Company, which for years had been engaged in the export 
of timber from the great teak forests of the king’s dominions. The 
imposition of an impossible fine on this company, coupled with the threat of 
confiscation of all their rights antl property in case of non-j\ayment, led to 
the British ultimatum of October 22nd, 1885; and by November 9th a 
practical refusal of the terms having been received at Rangoon, the 
occupation of Mandalay and the dethronement of the king were determined 
upon. 


At this time, beyond the fact that the country was one of dense jungle, and 
therefore most unfavourable for military operations, little was known of the 
interior of Upper Burma; but British steamers had for years been running on 
the great river highway of the Irawadi, from Rangoon to Mandalay, and it 
was obvious that the quickest and most satisfactory method of carrying out 
the British campaign was an advance by water direct on the capital. The 
total effective of the British force was 9,034 fighting men 
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2,810 native followers, and 67 guns; and, for river service, 24 machine 
guns. The river fieet which conveyed the troops and stores was composed 
of a total of no less than 55 steamers, barges, launches, etc. 


Thayetmyo was the British post on the river nearest to the frontier, and here, 
by November 14th, five days after Thibaw’s answer had been received, 
practically the whole expedition was assembled. On the same day General 
Prendergast received instructions to commence operations. There is not the 
slightest doubt that the Burmese king and his country were taken 
completely by surprise by the unexampled rapidity of the advance. There 
had been no time for them to collect and organise for the stubborn 
resistance of which the river and its defences were undoubtedly capable. 
They had not even been able to block the river by sinking steamers, etc., 
across it, for, on the very day of the receipt of orders to advance, the armed 
steamers, the Irrawaddy and Kathleen, engaged the nearest Burmese 
batteries, and brought out from under their guns the king’s steamer and 
some barges which were lying in readiness for this very purpose. On the 
16th the batteries themselves on both banks were taken by a land attack, the 
enemy being evidently unprepared and making no resistance. On the 17th 
of November, however, at Minhla, on the right bank of the river, the 
Burmans in considerable force held successively a barricade, a pagoda, and 
the palace and redoubt of Minhla. The attack was pressed home by a 
brigade of native infantry on shore, covered by a bombardment from the 
river, and the enemy were defeated with a loss of 170 killed and 276 
prisoners, besides many more drowned in the attempt to escape by the river. 


The advance was continued next day and the following days, the naval 
brigade and heavy artillery leading and silencing in succession the enemy’s 
river defences at Nyoungu, Pokoko, and Myingyan. On the 26th of 
November, when the flotilla was approaching the ancient capital of Ava, 
envoys from King Thibaw met General Prendergast with offers of 
surrender; and on the 27th, when the ships were lying off that city and ready 
to commence hostilities, the order of the king to his troops to lay down their 
arms was received. There were three strong forts here, full at that moment 
of thousands of armed Burmans, and though a large number of these filed 


past and laid down their arms by the king’s command, still many more were 
allowed to disperse with their weapons; and these, in the time that followed, 
broke up into “dacoit” or guerilla bands, which became the scourge of the 
country and prolonged the war for years. Meanwhile, however, the 
surrender of the king of Burma was complete; and on November 28th, in 
less than a fortnight from the declaration of war, Mandalay had fallen, and 
the king himself was a prisoner, while every strong fort and town on the 
river, and all the king’s ordnance (1,861 pieces), and thousands of rifles, 
muskets, and arms had been taken. Much valuable and curious “loot” and 
property was found in the palace and city of Mandalay, which, when sold, 
realized about 9 lacs of rupees (£60,000). A grant of money was divided 
among the troops as “prize money.” 


From Mandalay, General Prendergast made a bold stroke and seized Bhamo 
on December 28th. This was a very important move, as it forestalled the 
Chinese, who were preparing to claim the place. But unfortunately, 
although the king was dethroned and deported, and the capital and the 
whole of the river in the hands of the British, the bands of armed soldiery, 
unaccustomed to conditions other than those of anarchy, rapine, and murder, 
took advantage of the impenetrable cover of their jungles to continue a 
desultory armed resistance. Reinforcements had to be pressed into the 
country, and it was in this phase of the campaign, lasting several years, that 
the most 
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difficult and most arduous work fell to the lot of the troops. It was in this 
jungle warfare that the losses from battle, sickness, and privation steadily 
mounted up ; and the troops, both British and native, proved once again 
their fortitude and courage. 


Various expeditions followed one another in rapid succession, penetrating 
to the remotest corners of the land, and bringing peace and protection to the 
inhabitants, who, it must be mentioned, suffered at least as much from the 


“dacoits” as did the troops. The final, and completely successful, 
pacification of the country was only brought about by an extensive system 
of small protective posts scattered all over the country, and small lightly- 
equipped columns moving out to disperse the enemy whenever a gathering 
came to a head, or a pretended prince or king appeared. ? 


THE DECLINE OF INDIAN PROSPERITY 


The first fruits of political complications and military measures, combined 
with a further fall in the exchange, was the repeal of the then existing 
licence tax and the reimposition of an income tax in March, 1886; this 
being the first of a succession of fiscal measures by which in the course of 
the ensuing eight years the work of Sir John Strachey and Sir Evelyn Baring 
was gradually but completely undone, and the country again subjected to 
methods of taxation which it had been the object of their reforms finally to 
remove. 


In introducing the Income Tax Bill in 1886, the financial member of the 
council saiil : ” With the present year our brief spell of happiness has come 
to an end. The fat kine have passed on, and the lean kine have come in. 
Three uninterrupted years of prosperity is a godsentl in the annals of every 
nation; in our Indian annals it is extraordinarily good fortune.” In 1885- 
1886 the fall in exchange which had been temporarily suspended 
recommenced, and the Burmese War broke out. In 1886 India definitely 
entered into the region of depression and storm from war, famine, 
pestilence, and exchange, from which in 1902 she had not yet emerged. 


Taking the average net expenditure of the years 1883-1885, and contrast-ing 
it with 1895-1896, the Indian expenditure commission found that the 
increase in the later period amounted to twelve and one-half millions of 
pounds. To meet the increased expenditure it had therefore become 
necessary that the resources of the Indian treasury should be increased by 
about £12,- 000,000. Thus the taxation on salt and imports, which was 
abolished by Sir John Strachey and Sir E. Baring, has now been reimposed, 
and remains in force. Other taxation has been adcled. The normal growth of 
revenue dur-ing the period of comparison (£5,800,000) was absorbed by the 
increase of expenditure under “defence and foreign affairs” — in other 


words, military and political — in India, and apart from the charge for 
exchange. 


Of the total increased expenditure of £12,400,000, not less than £9,786,000, 
inclusive of exchange, was due to military and political expenditure. From 
1886 onwards, with but brief intervals, there has occurred a series of wars 
and frontier expeditions, some of which, such as the Burmese War of 1886- 
1887, were extremely costly. The preparation for possible war with Russia 
amounted, in 1885-1886, to over two millions. The war with Burma cost, in 
the three years 1885-1886 to 1887-1888, over four millions. Minor 
expeditions, from 1887-1888 to 1895-1896, cost over five millions. The 
Tirah campaign of 1897-1898 (though this was of a date later than 1896- 
1897, the last year of the commission’s comparison) cost over three 
millions — say in all, in round numbers, fourteen millions in eleven years. 
Increase in military and 
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political expenditure, and increased loss by exchange (itself partly caused 
by the increase in military expenditure), are the causes which have led to 
the reimposition of the customs duties on cotton and other goods, and to the 
raising of the salt duties. The increased loss by exchange has been checked 
by closing the Indian mints to the coinage of silver and by the adoption of a 
gold standard. The further increase of military and political expenditure 
must largely depend on the policy pursued by the government of India with 
regard to the tribes on its northwestern frontier, and to the course of events 
hereafter in Afghanistan. 


EVENTS ON THE NORTHWEST FRONTIER 


Since 1889 India has suffered from a succession of frontier wars. At the 
close of the Kabul War in 1880 the British cabinet decided to withdraw not 
from Kabul only, but from Kandahar, and with the exception chiefly of the 
Pishin and Sibi districts, and of Quetta, the British retired within their 


former borders. So matters remained till 1883-1884, when the advance of 
Russia in Central Asia again turned the attention of the government of India 
to affairs on and beyond the frontier, and led ultimately to the final 
abandonment of the policy of observation and reserve, which is known as 
the Lawrence policy. The control of the frontier was transferred in the latter 
part of the eighth decade from the lieutenant-governor of the Punjab to the 
government of India in its foreign department. 


From that time the policy of non-interference was replaced by increasing 
activity. From 1885, when war with Russia seemed imminent, there has 
been more or less continuous movement along one or other part of the 
frontier and beyond the British border, indicating the gradual development 
of a pre-arranged plan of operations. Between the years 1885-1895 there 
were delimited at various times by joint commissions the Russo-Afghan 
frontier. To the westward, after various disagreements and two military 
expeditions, the territories comprising the Zhob, Barhan, and Bori valleys, 
occupied by Pathan tribes, were in 1890 finally incorporated in the general 
system of the Trans-Indus protectorate. About the same time (in 1889) at 
the other end of the frontier, where it touches China, the post of British 
resident in Gilgit had been re-established. The result became very shortly 
apparent. The government of Kashmir having for the time passed under the 
direct control of the British authorities through the death of the maharajah, 
in 1889, a council of regency was established under the supreme direction 
and authority of the British resident in Kashmir. Acting under his 
instructions, the coimcil asserted and, with the aid of its troops led by the 
resident of Gilgit and by other British officers, re-established its supremacy 
over the petty states of Hunza and Nagar, in the neighbourhood of Gilgit, 
which it claimed as feudatories. The former chieftains were deposed, and 
others, more friendly to the British government, replaced them. In 1893 the 
frontiers of Afghanistan and British India were defined by a joint agreement 
between the two governments. There followed on the part of the British 
authorities, interference in Chitral, which had fallen to India, ending in an 
expedition in 1895 and the ejection of the local chiefs in favour of 
candidates amenable to British influence. 


A more formidable hostile combination, however, awaited the government 
of India. By the agreement of 1893 with the amir most of the Waziri clan, 


the Bajouris, and the Afridis had been left outside the limits of the amir’s 
influence and transferred to the British zone. Soon after that date the 
establishment of the British military authorities of posts within the Waziri 
country 
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had led to apprehension on the part of the local tribesmen. In 1895 the 
occupation of points within the Swat territory for the safety of the road from 
India to Chitral similarly roused the suspicion of the Swatis. The Waziris 
and Swatis successively rose in arms, in June and July, 1897, and their 
example 


was followed by the Mohmands. Finally, in Au-gust the powerful Afridi 
tribe joined the combination and closed the Khyber pass, which runs 
through their territory, and which was held by them, on conditions, in trust 
for the government of India. This led to the military operations known as 
the Tirah campaign, which proved very costly both in men and money. It 
was not till February, 1898, that hostilities finally ceased along the border, 
with a total British loss in all the several engagements with the several 
tribes of 506 of all ranks killed, 537 dead of disease, 1,428 wo mided, and 9 
missing — in all 2,480. By the middle of 1898 British authority had been 
made paramoimt throughout the whole belt of territory which stretches 
between the former British frontier and the frontiers of Russia and 
Afghanistan, and from the Karakoram pass to Pishin. 


Temple op Hathisinh at Ahmedabad 


VICEROYS, 1880-1901 


The viceroys who held ofRce during the period here dealt with were the 
marquis of Ripon, 1880-84; the marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 1884-88; the 
marquis of Landsowne, 1888-95; the earl of Elgin, 1895-99; Baron Curzon 
of Kedleston, 1899. Few of his predecessors in the government of India 
were animated by greater zeal, or sustained by a higher conception of duty, 
than Lord Ripon. In the prime of life, possessed of much ability, an 
indefatigable worker, and of experience in public affairs, he was greeted on 
arrival in India with a welcome the more warm in that the public had grown 
distrustful of his predecessor. Before he laid do-rni office the goodwill with 
which he had been received had turned into hatred such as had never before 
dogged the footsteps of an Indian governor-general. So long as Lord Ripon 
confined himself to raismg and improving the status of the native of India 
his action was followed by the British community, if not with warm 
approval, at least with kindly good will. But when he proceeded to 
assimilate the authority of native magistrates over European British subjects 
to that of British magistrates 
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themselves, he was rudely made to feel that the government of India, 
autocratic though it may at times be with the natives, must be more 
circumspect in dealing with the British community. 


The struggle with his fellow countrjmen in which Lord Ripon suffered 
himself to be involved dealt a death-blow to his usefulness as viceroy. 
Instead of holding the balance between all parties, the viceroy became 


seemingly a partisan of one against another. When Lord Ripon’s name grew 
to be a symbol between contending factions, nothing remained for him but 
to withdraw from an office in which he could no longer render useful 
service. But the Indian historian will hereafter record that to Lord Ripon 
belongs the distinction of having been the first viceroy openly to recognise 
and give practical encouragement to the growth of a self-respecting spirit of 
endeavour and of the desire for some measure of self-government among 
the more advanced classes of the natives. He sought, as events have shown 
not unsuccessfully, to assist them in raising themselves from an attitude of 
passive administrative subjection to a position more worthy both of 
themselves and of the government mider whose liberal rule they live. His 
generous and kindly recognition of their claims and capacity was warmly 
responded to by all classes of natives; and if he was condemned to leave 
Calcutta in whatever disgrace may be thought to attach to the censure of 
that city, he received from the natives of India throughout his journey to 
Bombay a spontaneous and enthusiastic ovation, of which the like has never 
been accorded to his predecessors or successors. 


It is greatly to the honour of Lord Dufferin that, though by no means 
indifferent to popularity among his countrymen, he never for a moment 
hesitated to continue and to carry further the main lines of the enlightened 
policy which had been initiated by Lord Ripon. But in Lord Dufferin’s 
sagacious hands the rocks and shoals on which his predecessor foundered 
were avoided. In raising the status of the native civil service, and in 
enlarging the basis and extending the attributes of the several legislative 
comicils, Lord Dufferin laid the native population mider a lasting debt of 
gratitude. In the historic interview with the amir of Afghanistan in 1885 at 
Rawal Pindi, as throughout his treatment of the Panjdeh incident, his 
characteristic firmness and suavity were equally displayed. His term of 
office was darkened by financial difficulties, largely owing to the fall in 
exchange. The conquest of Upper Burma, though it increased his popularity 
and added to the lustre of his viceroyalty, reopened the floodgates of 
military expenditure and added to financial troubles. 


With the advent of Lord Lansdowne the liberal policy of his immediate 
predecessors suffered eclipse. As time passed, it became evident that his 
thoughts were more occupied with affairs beyond the northwest frontier of 
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India than with the interests of good government within its limits. The 
growing influence exercised over the viceroy by his chief military and 
political advisers became more and more matter of uneasy comment. Under 
their influence, and probably with approval in Wliitehall, Lord LansdowTie 
renewed in substance Lord Lytton’s policy, and the wars which have 
drained India of money and men since 1896 were due to the course of 
action adopted under his auspices in the years preceding. There never was a 
time since 1838 when Simla was so actively the centre of ambitions and of 
designs beyond the Indus. The most favoured type of Indian official was no 
longer the provincial governor or the sagacious resident, but that warden of 
the marches of Baluchistan, Sir Robert Sandeman, whose unique aim it was 
to extend the zone of British influence beyond the frontier, and whose 
method was to participate in 
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tribal dissensions, and to profit by them. “Sandemania,” which has proved 
so contagious, then first became epidemic in high quarters. 


It should be added, however, to the credit of his administration, that Lord 
LansdowTie grappled successfully with one hideous evil in Hindu social 
life, which required aU the more courage to combat because it rested on 
imme-morial custom, and was hallowed by religious sanction. He left 
behind him an act to raise the age of consent among Indian wives from ten 
to twelve, which, while it provoked much popular clamour, was approved 
by men of enlightenment of aU creeds and races. 


During so much of his term of office as was not occupied with combating 
famine and plague, Lord Elgin was engaged in conflict beyond the frontier 
with enemies who were none of his own seeking, or in acrid controversy 
with political friends in England on questions arising out of the political 
difficulties which had been bequeathed to him by his predecessor. Though 
the credit of introducing a gold standard into India does not personally rest 
with Lord Elgin, it was during his term of office that the measure was 


matured and effect given to it. Of Lord Curzon it is premature to speak. But 
his frontier policy would seem to be conciliatory and judicious, and to be 
framed with that regard for economy which of late years has been 
conspicuously absent.’ The creation of a border province beyond the Indus 
imder a separate head (the northwest district), which was accomplished in 
1901, would have been, when Lord Lytton first proposed it, premature. At 
that time, when the frontier was as yet undefined, and when the relations of 
the tribes with the British and Afghan governments, and of those 
governments with one another, were unsettled, the measure would certainly 
have provoked collision, especially if a successful and ambitious soldier 
had been selected to be chief of the proposed province. As matters now are, 
the arrangement may be regarded with more satisfaction. 


PERSONALIA 


From 1860 to 1900 what changes — what advance! Every year adds to the 
number of Indians who flock to British colleges or to the inns of court. The 
iron bands of caste, of custom, and of spiritual authority are more and more 
relaxing. The sanctions and the penalties by which Hindu society was 
regulated are gradually but surely falling into disuse, and as yet there is no 
new system to replace them. Slowly (and better therefore if slowly) an 
ancient creed is nodding to its fall. It is the story of the sleeping princess. 
For long ages India has slumbered immovable, but at length the spell is 
broken. From the far West has come the awakening. Suddenly life is 
actively resumed. The parrots and the monkeys scold, the geese cackle, the 
ass brays, but man hurries anew about his business. Torpor is shaken off, 
and a nervous activity takes the place of silence and inaction. The princess 
has arisen, and moves forward, though with dazed eyes and uncertain steps, 
encumbered by the folds of her old-world garments. In confidence, yet not 
without hesitation, she follows the stranger into a world which is new and 
unimaginable to her. The dawn as she draws onward quickens all her 
pulses, and shines more and more upon her, as she advances, with the light 
of incomparable promise./ 


[‘ At the present moment, however, the government of India is involved in a 
war beyond the frontier, in that mysterious country, Tibet. ] 
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A CHEONOLOGICAL SUMMAET OF THE HISTOEY OF INDIA 
(133(3-1900 a.d.) 


1336 Independent Afghan dynasty (capital Ghor) begins to reign in Bengal. 
1347-1357 Earliest Mohammedan dynasty established in the Deccan by 
Ala-ud-din (capital Gulbargah). 1391 Independent Mohammedan dynasty 
founded at Ahmadabad in Guzerat. 1484 Imad Shahi dynasty founded at 
Berar (capital Ellichpur). 


1489 Adil Shahi dynasty founded at Bijapur. 


1490 Nizam Shahi dynasty founded at Ahmadnagar. 1492 Barid Shahi 
dynasty founded at Bidar. 


1498 Vasco da Gama discovers the Cape route to India and reaches Calicut. 
1500 Portuguese factories established at Kananur and Cochin. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

1505 First Portuguese viceroy in India: the Portuguese discover Ceylon. 
1510 The Portuguese viceroy conquers Goa and 

1511 Malacca. 


1512 Kutab Shahi dynasty founded at Golconda. 1515 Portuguese 
established at Diu. 


1518 Portugiiese settle in Ceylon. 


1521 The discontented subjects of the emperor of Delhi summon Baber 
(Zehir-ud-din), the Mughal king of Kabul, to India. 


1526 Baber defeats the Delhi emperor in the great battle of Panipat and 
takes Agra; the 


Rana Sanga of Mewar (Udaipur) collects a vast host against him. 

1527 Baber wins the battle of Kanweh and makes himself master of India. 
1530 Death of Baber. His son Humayun succeeds him. , 

1531 Daman taken and destroyed by Portuguese. 


1539 Humayun defeated by Shir Shah who becomes lord of Hindustan; 
Humayun takes refuge in Persia. 


1543 St. Francis Xavier founds Christian settlements in Travancore. 


1545 Portuguese viceroy defeats the king of Guzerat at Diu. 


1556 Humayun recovers part of his empire, including Delhi. Humayun dies 
and is succeeded by Akbar the Great under regency of Bairam Khan. He 
begins a series of wars to recover the empire of Baber. 


1558 Portuguese settled at Daman. 


1560 Akbar assumes the government in person and exercises a strong and 
humane government. 


1565 Battle of Talikota; the five Mohammedan kings of the Deccan defeat 
the Hindu rajah of Vijayanagar and overthrow his empire (founded 1118) 
which splits up into small sovereignties. 


1567 Princes of western India league against the Portuguese but are 
defeated by them. 
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1568 Akbar takes Chitor and conquers Ajmir. 1570 Akbar obtains Oudh 
and Gwalior. 


1572 Akbar defeats the ruler of Ahmadabad and constitutes Guzerat a 
viceroyalty. The Afghans expelled from Bengal, and the lower Ganges 
valley recovered for Akbar. 


1578 Orissa annexed to Akbar’s empire. Akbar invites Jesuit missionaries 
to Lahore. 


1579 The Englishman, Thomas Stephens visits India. 1581 Kabul added to 
Akbar’s empire. 


1586 Kashmir acquired by Akbar. 


1592 Sind acquired by Akbar. 

1594 Kandahar submits to Akbar. 

1596 Akbar subdues Berar. 

1600 Charter granted to the English East India Company. 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


1602 First voyage made for the East India Company. Dutch East India 
Company formed. 


1605 Akbar dies and is succeeded by his son Jahangir. 
1606 Rebellion of Jahangir’s son, Khusru, punished. 


1612 The East India Company’s first factory founded at Surat. First Danish 
East India Company founded. 


1614 British agency established at Ajmir. 
1615 An English embassy despatched to the court of Delhi. 


1616 Danish settlements at Tranquebar and Serampur. 1620 Portuguese 
fleet defeated by the Engli.sh. 


1622 The Dutch massacre eighteen Englishmen at Amboyna. English 
factory established 


at Masulipatam. 1627 Shah Jahan succeeds Jahangir; the Mughal Empire at 
its height. 1634 Portuguese expelled from Bengal. 


1638 Aurangzeb, son of Shah Jahan, having seized and plundered 
Hyderabad becomes 


governor of the Deccan. The Dutch take Portuguese forts in Ceylon. 


1639 English settlement established at Madras. 


1650 Shah Jahan renders the kingdom of Bijapur (Deccan) tributary. 


1657 The Mahratta, Sivaji, rebels against the king of Bijapur and builds up 
a Mahratta 


power in the Deccan. 


1658 Aurangzeb, having defeated three brothers and assassinated another, 
usurps the 


throne of his father. Shah Jahan. The Dutch take Colombo and the last 
Portuguese possessions in Ceylon. 


1661 Bombay ceded to England by Portugal. 


1664 The Dutch take the Portuguese settlements on the Malabar coast. 
Sivaji pillages Surat. 


1666 Shah Jahan dies and is buried in the beautiful Taj Mahal which he had 
built at Agra. 


1668 Bombay transferred to the East India Company. Successful campaign 
of Aurangzeb in the Deccan. 


1670 Second Danish East India Company founded. 
1674 French East India Company established at Pondicherry. 


1680 Sivaji, having consolidated a strong Mahratta power in the Deccan, 
dies. 


1682 Aurangzeb sets out to conquer the Deccan. 


1683-1687 Aurangzeb incorporates the kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda 
with his empire. 


1680 The English attempt to take Chittagong and are driven from Bengal. 


1687 Bombay becomes the headquarters of the East India Company. 


1693 East India Company’s charter renewed. 

1698 ” General Society trading to the East Indies ” formed in England. 
1700 Calcutta purchased by the East India Company. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


1707 Death of Aurangzeb, the last great ruler of the Mughal dynasty. War 
between his sons; Bahadur Shah the victor. The authority of the Mughal 
power gradually usurped by minor chieftains. 


1709 ” General Society ” unites with English East India Company. 
1712 Death of Bahadur Shah. Quarrels between his sons. 


1713 Jahandar Shah, son of Bahadur Shah, deposed and strangled; 
Farrakhsiyyar succeeds. 


1714 Kamr-ud-din (Asaf Jali) is appointed governor of the Deccan and 
becomes founder of 


the Hyderabad dynasty. The peshwas of Poona begin to found an 
independent Mahratta power which becomes the head of the Mahratta 
confederacy. 
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1716 The Bhonsla king Eaghoji establishes a Mahratta power of Nagpur. 


1719 Farrakhsiyyar deposed and strangled; Muhammed Shah succeeds. 
Various French 


companies consolidated as “Company of the Indies.” 


1720 Saadat Ali Khan appointed nawab of Oudh, which he makes an 
independent sovereignty. 


DARIUS I TO 


The rebellion of Gaumata or Gometes has often been considered a sort of 
national movement which restored their ancient supremacy to the Medes, 
and robbed tlie Persians for a moment of the empire of Asia. But Gaumata 
was not a Mede ; he was born in Persia in the little town of Pasargada near 
Mount Arakadris. At first he was only accepted by the central and eastern 
provinces ; but on the death of Cambyses, he was acknowledged by the rest 
of the empire. He claimed to be Bardius (Smerdis), and that was sufficient 
to gain him the respect and fidelity of the Persians. Moreover, he lost no 
time in suppressing all those whom he suspected of being better informed, 
and fear shut the mouths of the rest. ” So nobody, amid either Persians, or 
Medes, or even amid the Achasmenian race, dreamed of disputing his 
right.” He exempted the conquered people from three years’ taxation and 
military service, so as to win them over to his side ; and he reigned for six 
months without anybody suspecting the imposture, and was quite regarded 
as the legitimate heir to the throne, and as the son of the great Cyrus, and 
the brother of Cambyses. 


But the public credulity was at last shaken, for certain circumstances 
occurred which gave credence to the revelations made by Cambyses shortly 
before his death, and which had at the time been imputed to hatred of his 
brother. According to the usual custom, Gaumata had received the harem of 
his predecessor with the crown ; it was known that the women were 
sequestered, and could not communicate, either with each other, or with the 
outside world, except by secret messengers, and at the peril of their lives. 
The report, however, spread from the harem that the pretended Bardius had 
had his ears cropped, and this fact showed he was not the son of Cyrus. 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, the satrap of Hyrcania, who claimed relationship 
with tlie royal family, joined with six of the boldest of the highest Persian 
families, and surprised and killed Gaumata in his palace of Sikathahnvati in 
Media, 521. 


1721 Commencement of the foundation of the Mahratta state of Baroda. 
1724 The Mahratta dynasty of Sindhia establishes itself at Gwalior. 1733 
Foundation of the Mahratta power of Indore, or Holkar’s dominions. 


1735 Kashmir incorporated with the kingdom of Kabul. 
1736 Sindhia’s forces invade Hindustan and advance to Delhi. 


1739 Persians under Nadir Shah invade India and withdraw after sacking 
Delhi. 


1746 Madras captured by the French under La Bourdonnais. 
1748 The English besiege Pondicherry. 


1751 French and English having taken sides in the quarrels of the Deccan 
princes, the 


English under Clive take Arcot and defend it against the French and their 
allies. 1753 The French acquire the Northern Circars from the sovereign of 
the Deccan. 


1756 Clive becomes governor of Fort St. David. The fort at Calcutta taken 
by Siraj-ud-Daula (Surajah Dowlah) and the European prisoners confined in 
the Black Hole of Calcutta. 


1757 Clive defeats Siraj-ud-Daula at Plassey, and establishes Mir Jafar in 
his place. The 


British relieve Trichinopoli, besieged by the French, who take the English 
factory at Vizagapatam. Madura surrendered to the British. 


1758 French under Lally take Fort St. David from the British. 


1759 Lally fails in the siege of Madras. The British take Masulipatam from 
the French 


and obtain eight districts from the ruler of the Deccan. Northern Circars 
transferred to British. Clive aids Mir Jafar to repel an invasion from 


Rohilkhand. 


1760 The British defeat Lally at Wandewash and take Pondicherry. 
Bardwan, Mdnapur, 


and Chittagong ceded to the British. 


1761 The king of Kabul totally defeats the Mah/attas at Panipat and finally 
destroys the 


power of the king of Delhi. 
1763 War between the British and the nawab of Bengal. 


1764 The great Mughal with Sujah-ud-Daula, ruler of Oudh, aids the nawab 
of Bengal 


and is defeated at Baxar. The English make a treaty with the great Mughal 
who grants them the zemindari of Benares. 


1765 Sujah-ud-Daula and the Mahrattas defeated by the British at Korah. 
The great 


Mughal empowers Clive to collect the revenues of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. 


1766 Hyder Ali makes himself rajah of Mysore. 


1767 War between the peshwa and Hyder Ali. The British and the nizam of 
the Deccan 


aid the peshwa. The peshwa makes a separate peace with Hyder. The 
British retreat and defeat the Mysore troops at Trinomali and Ambur. 


1768 Nepal conquered by the Gurkas. 


1769 Hyder, joined by the French, makes successful attacks on the British. 
Treaty of 


Hyder Ali with the British. 
1770 Great famine in Bengal. 


1771 War between Hyder and the peshwa. Shah Alam becomes nominal 
sovereign of 


Delhi under the real domination of Sindhia. 


1772 Marawar war. Impeachment of Clive. Warren Hastings governor of 
Bengal. 


1773 ‘@ Regulating Act ” for the East India Company passed. 


1774 British troops aid Sujah-ud-Daula of Oudh in the Rohilla war. 
Hastings becomes 


governor-general. 


1775 War with Mahrattas (first Mahratta war) and acquisition of Salsette by 
the Bombay presidency. The supreme council at Calcutta forces the 
Bombay government to break faith with the Mahratta chief Ragoba. 1778 
War between France and England. Hastings seizes Chandarmagar. War with 
the Mahrattas renewed. 


1780 Hyder Ali overruns the Coromandel Coast and defeats the British at 
Conjeveram. 


Independence of Baroda recognised by the British government. 


1781 Hyder ravages Tanjore and is defeated at Porto Novo by Sir Eyre 
Coote, who relieves Vellore. 


1782 Sea fights between the British and the French under Suffren. Tipu 
Sahib succeeds 


his father Hyder Ali. 


1783 Bednor taken by the British and recovered by Tipu, who besieges 
Mangalore. Indecisive sea fight off Cuddalore between Sufl’ren and 
Hastings. 


1784 The British evacuate Mangalore. Peace with Tipu. Pitt’s India Bill, 
regulating the 


management of the East India Company, passed. 


1786 Lord Cornwallis becomes governor-general of India. Supplementary 
bills passed, 


1787 Impeachment of Warren Hastings. 
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1788 Tipu Sahib overruns and oppresses Calicut. n-/ -r, -,™@ -u , iv -^u 


1789 Tipu attacks the rajah of Travancore, a British ally. The British make 
alliance with 


the peshwa against Tipu. Tipu defeats the rajah of Travancore. 
1790 War with Tipu. The rajah of Travancore restored. 
1791 Cornwallis takes Bangalore and defeats Tipu, but retreats. 


1792 Cornwallis takes Seringapatam and forces Tipu to surrender half his 
territories, the 


British retaining his possessions on the Malabar coast. 
1793 “Permanent Settlement” (of assessments on land in Bengal). 


1795 Sindhia attacks and defeats the nizam of the Deccan. The British take 
the Dutch 


forts in Ceylon. 


1796 French company of the Indies abolished by the French national 
assembly. 


1798 Lord Mornington (Marquis Wellesley) becomes governor-general. 
Napoleon Bonaparte opens negotiations with Tipu Sahib; French from 
Mauritius organise a jacobin club in Seringapatam. Ranjit Singh becomes 
ruler of Lahore. 


1799 British declare war on Tipu and defeat him at Malaveli; they capture 
Seringapatam, 


where Tipu is killed. The Kanara district becomes British territory. 
Maharajah Krishna, representative of the ancient dynasty of Mysore, made 
sovereign of Mysore. 


1800 Sir John Malcolm is sent as ambassador to the king of Persia and 
concludes an 


alliance between him and the British government. The East India Company 
assumes the government of Surat. By treaty with the nizam the Kast India 
Company engages to defend Hyderabad ‘against foreign aggression, 
receives territories in trust (Berar) to defray cost of British troops, and 
assumes direction of Hyderabad’s foreign affairs. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


1801 The East India Company interferes in the disputes for the rule of the 
Carnatic and 


takes over the government in perpetuity. 


1802 The peshwa, driven from Poona by Holkar, concludes the Treaty of 
Bassein with the 


Company. British possessions in Ceylon become a direct dependency of the 
British crown. 


1803 Second Mahratta War. General Wellesley (Duke of Wellington) 
restores the peshwa. 


Wellesley defeats the Mahrattas at Assaye. Lake takes Aligarh, wins the 
battle of Laswari and takes Delhi and Agra. Wellesley defeats the Mahrattas 
at Argam. Powell overruns Bundelkhand and takes Gwalior. Cuttack 
conquered by the British. Unsuccessful war in Ceylon. Treaty with Sindhia 
who surrenders his suzerain rights over the chiefs between the .Jumna and 
Ganges and others. 


1804 War with Holkar. Wellesley disperses the predatory bands formed 
from Sindhia’s 


army. Holkar besieges Delhi which Lake relieves. Holkar’s forces destroyed 
at Dig and Farrakhabad. 


1805 Lake besieges Bhartpur, but fails to take it; the rajah of Bhartpur 
makes a treaty 


with the British. Treaty with Sindhia, who cedes Gwalior and part of Gohud 
to the British; treaty with Holkar secures Poona and Bundelkhand to the 
British. 

1806 Sepoy mutiny at Vellore (pielled by Colonel Gillespie. 

1807 Lord Minto becomes governor-general. 

1809 Treaty between the British and Shuja-ul-Mulk king of Kabul. Shuja- 
ul-Mulk defeated by his brother Mahmud. Treaty between the British and 


Ranjit Singh. Kashmir becomes an independent kingdom. 


1810 Amboyna and the Banda Islands conquered by the Company. The 
British conquer 


Mauritius. 


1811 The Company’s troops conquer Java from the Dutch. 


1813 An act of Parliament modifies the political organisation of the East 
India Company 


and extends the privilege of trading with India to other persons. A system 
introduced for the support of government-paid missionaries in India. Lord 
Moira (Hastings) governor-general. Ranjit Singh obtains possession of 
Attock. 


1814 Disastrous war with Nepal. Amboyna, Banda Islands and Java 
restored to the Dutch. 


1815 The British defeat the tyrant of Ceylon; the whole island becomes 
British; civil and 


religious liberty granted to the inhabitants. 


1816 Second war with Nepal; the Gurkas defeated at Mukwanpur; a British 
residency 


established in Nepal. 


1817-1818 Power of the robber Pindharis crushed by the British. Third 
Mahratta war; the Mahrattas of Poona (peshwa’s capital), Nagpur and 
Indore (Holkar’s dominions) rise against the British and are overthrown; 
Holkar defeated at Mehidpur. Ranjit Singh obtains possession of Multan. 


1819 An English factory established at Singapore. Ranjit Singh annexes 
Kashmir. 


1823 Lord Amherst becomes governor-general. 
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1824 First Burmese war. 


1825 Dispute over the succession to Bhartpur. Burmese War ended by 
Treaty of Yandabu; 


Assam, Arakan, and Tenasserim ceded to the British. 
1826 Bhartpur besieged and taken by Lord Corabermere. 
1828 Lord William Bentinck becomes governor-general. 
1829 Bentinck decrees the abolition of suttee (sati). 


1831 Misgovernment in Mysore compels the British to assume the direct 
administration. 1833 The charter of the East India Company renewed; it is 
compelled to abandon its trade; 


a commission, under Macaulay’s presidency, appointed to codify the Inw of 
India. 1835 Lord Auckland governor-general. 


1838 First Afghan war; the British in alliance with Ranjit Singh undertake 
to restore 


Shah Shuja. 


1839 Ghazni and Kabul taken and Shah Shuja reinstated. Death of Ranjit 
Singh. 


1840 The amirs of Sind arise against the British. 


1841 Revolt in Kabul; the British envoys murdered; disastrous retreat of the 
British 


garrison, only one man reaching Jalalabad alive. The Afghans besiege the 
British garrisons in Kandahar and Jalalabad. 


1842 Lord Ellenborough succeeds Auckland. Afghans defeated at Jalalabad 
and Kandahar. The British occupy Kabul; they evacuate Afghanistan. 


1843 War in Sind; Sir Charles Napier wins the battles of Miani and 
Hyderabad. Sind 


annexed. 


1845 The English acquire the Danish settlements at Tranquebar and 
Serampur by purchase. First Sikh War; the Sikhs invade British territory 
and are defeated at Mudki and Ferozshaw. 


1846 Sikhs defeated at Aliwal and Sobraon; Lahore surrenders to the 
British, Dhuleep 


(Dhalip) Singh is recognised as rajah of Lahore, and a British garrison is 
stationed there; the Jalandhar Doab annexed by the British; Kashmir 
recognised as independent. 


1848 Lord Dalhousie becomes governor-general. Murder of British officers 
at Multan begins the second Sikh War. 


1849 Multan taken by the British. Battle of Chilianwala and heavy British 
losses. Gough 


destroys the Sikh army at Gujrat. The Punjab annexed to the British 
dominions. Satara annexed. 1852-1853 Second Burmese War resulting in 
the annexation of Pegu. 


1853 Nagpur and Jhansi escheat to the central government. Change in the 
charter of the 


East India Company decreasing the company’s influence on the government 
and throwing the Indian civil service open to competition. 


1854 Ganges canal opened. Treaty with Baluchistan. 


1856 The king of Oudh dethroned for misgovernment and a British 
commissioner appointed. 


Lord Canning becomes governor-general. Successful war with Persia. 


1857 Religious fears of the sepoys roused by the issue of greased cartridges. 
First attempt at mutiny suppressed. Formidable mutiny at Meerut and 
murder of many Europeans; the mutineers escape to Delhi, are joined by the 
garrison there, and proclaim the king of Delhi sovereign of India; the 
British destroy the Delhi powder magazine. Mutinies and massacres at 


Neemuch, Allahaliad, Jhansi, Mhow, and other places in the Bengal 
Presidency. Massacre in Delhi. Nana Sahib besieges Cawnpore. Sir John 
Lawrence aided by Sikh troops prevents mutiny in the Pun-jab. The British 
besiege Delhi. Neill recovers Allahabad. Cawnpore garrison massacred. 
Mutineers besiege the residency at Lucknow. Massacre of the women and 
children at Cawnpore. Delhi taken by storm; Hodson shoots down the 
king’s sons. Mutinies in the Bombay Presidency. Outram and Havelock 
relieve Lucknow. Sir Colin Campbell brings reinforcements from England 
and finally rescues the Lucknow garrison. 


1858 Sir Colin Campbell recovers Lucknow. The revolted city of Jhansi 
taken by Sir Hugh 


Rose. Campbell subdues Rohilkhand. Kalpi and Gwalior taken by Rose. 
Behar reduced. End of the East India Company; its territories and powers 
transferred to the crown; Canning receives the title of viceroy. 


1862 Lord Elgin viceroy. Death of the ex-king of Delhi, Bahadur Shah, the 
last of the 


great Mughals. 
1863 Sir John Lawrence viceroy. 


1865 War with Bhutan ended by the cession by the Bhutias of the eighteen 
Dwars of 


Bengal and Assam in return for a subsidy. 

1866 Terrible famine and flood in Orissa. 

1869 Lord Mayo viceroy; interview at Ambala with Sher Ali, amir of 
Afghanistan. 1872 Lord Mayo assassinated at the Andaman Islands. Lord 


Northbrook viceroy. 1874 Famine in Lower Bengal. Gaikwar of Baroda 
deposed for incapacity and a new gaikwar estabUahed. 
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It is said that the seven agreed to elect as sovereign the one amongst them 
whose horse should neigh first at sunrise, and by an artifice of his groonft 
tlie crown was gained by Darius. Then, after being proclaimed king, Darius 
purified the temples which his predecessor had defiled, and 
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instituted the Feast of the Magophouia in memory of the murder which had 
made him king. 


Two revolutions in such quick succession had shaken the power of the 
Persians. The empire founded by Cyrus differed but little from those of the 
Egyptians and Assyrians. It was the same collection of provinces 
administered h^ semi-independent governors, feudal kingdoms, and half- 
sub- jugated towns and tribes. These turbulent subjects hailed with delight 
any pretext for revolt. Rebellion broke out first in Susiana, under the lead of 
a certain Athrina, a descendant of the last national dynasty. From Susiana 
the contagion quickly spread to Babylon, where Nadintabaira, son of 
Nabonidus, came forward as a claimant to the throne, which he ascended 
under the glorious name of Nebuchadrezzar [III]. After entrusting his 
generals with the comparatively easy task of subjugating Athrina, Darius 
himself took command of the expedition to Chaldea. But Nebuchadrezzar 
IIT had made good use of the short time occupied by the Persians in 
crossing the Assyrian plain. He was already in possession of the strong 
positions on the right bank of the Tigris, and a fleet of armed boats 
protected his army. Darius, not venturing to attack him from the front, 
divided his army into little parties, some on horseback, and some on camels, 
and escaping the notice of the enemy by the multiplicity of his movements, 
he succeeded in crossing the river. The Chaldeans tried in vain to cast him 
back into the water. They formed up in good order, and six days later 


1876 Lord Northhrook resigns and is succeeded by Lord Lytton. Treaty 
with the khan 


of Kalat; the British Government undertakes to uphold the khan’s authority. 
1877 Queen Victoria proclaimed empress of India. Severe famine in India. 


1878 Acts restraining the liberty of the press passed. Sher Ali receives a 
Russian mission 


and declines to admit “a British one. Second Afghan War; the British 
invade Afghanistan. 


1879 By tlae Treaty of Gandamak the British frontier is advanced towards 
Afghanistan 


and a British resident admitted at Kabul. Murder of the British resident and 
his escort. A punitive expedition under General Roberts takes Kabul. The 
amir deposed. 


1880 Lord Lytton resigns and is succeeded by Lord Ripon. Abdurrahman 
Khan proclaimed amir of Kabul. Disaster at Maiwand; a British force is 
defeated by a son of the deposed amir and the remnant besieged in 
Kandahar. March of General Roberts to relieve Kandahar; he routs the 
enemy before the walls. The British withdraw from Afghanistan. 


1881 Government of Mysore restored to the Hindu dynasty. 


1882 Abolition of cotton duties; salt duties reduced; increased 
administrative powers conferred on provincial governments. 


1883 Controversy over the Ibert Bill concerning the extension of the 
powers of covenanted 


civil servants. 


1884 The Ilbert Bill passed with a reservation granting European British 
subjects the 


right of trial by jury. Lord Duflferin viceroy. The Indian national congress, 
designed to oppose the exclusive conduct of Indian affairs by the ruling 
race, holds its first annual session. 


1885 Collision between Afghans and Russians at Panjdeh leads to 
preparations for war in 


India; the affair arranged diplomatically. Burmese War; Ava and Mandalay 
occupied and the king Thibaw taken. 


1886 Upper Burma formally annexed. 
1887 Civil service reform. British Baluchistan incorporated with India. 


1888 Hazara expedition. A British expedition expels the Tibetans from 
Sikkim. Lord 


Lansdovvne viceroy. 

1889 Burmese War ends. 

1800 China acknowledges the British protectorate over Sikkim. 
1801 Manipur expedition. 

1892 Indian Councils Act passed. 

1893 Frontier between India and Afghanistan defined. 


1895 Opium inquiries; the report declares against repressive measures. 
Chitral expedition. 


Lord Kl gin viceroy. 
1896 Famine and plague in India. 


1897 Burma made a lieutenant-governorship. The Waziris, Swatis, 
Mohmands, and 


Afridis rise against the British; the Tirah campaign undertaken in 
consequence. 


1899 Lord Curzon of Kedleston viceroy. Nushki district and Niabat in 
Baluchistan transferred to British management. 


1900 Severe famine. 


BOOK VII THE COLONIAL WOELD 


CHAPTER I THE HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION 


Owing to its position at the antipodes of the civilised world, Australia has 
been longer a terra incognita than any other region of the same extent. Its 
first discovery is involved in considerable doubt, from confusion of the 
names which were applied by the earlier navigators and geographers to the 
Australasian coasts. 


The ancients were somehow impressed with the idea of a Terra Australis 
which was one day to be revealed. The Phoenician mariners had pushed 
through the outlet of the Red Sea to eastern Africa, the Persian Gulf, and 
the coasts of India and Sumatra. But the geographer Ptolemy, in the 2nd 
century, still conceived the Indian Ocean to be an inland sea, bounded on 
the south by an unknown land, which connected the Chersonesus Aurea 
(Malay Peninsula) with the promontory of Prasum in eastern Africa. This 
erroneous notion prevailed in mediaeval Europe, although some travellers 
like Marco Polo heard rumours in China of large insular countries to the 
southeast. 


The investigations of Mr. R. H. Major make it appear probable that the 
Australian mainlantl was known as “Great Java” to the Portuguese early in 
the sixteenth century; and the following passage in the Descriptionis 
Ptolemaicce Augmentum of Cornelius Wytfliet, ^ printed at Louvain in 
1598, is perhaps the first distinct account that occurs of the country: — 
“The Australis Terra is the most southern of all lands, and is separated from 
New Guinea by a narrow strait. Its shores are hitherto but little known, 
since, after one 
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voyage and another, that route has been deserted, and seldom is the country 
visited, unless when sailors are driven there by storms. The Australis Terra 
begins at one or two degrees from the equator and is ascertained by some to 
be of so great an extent, that if it were thoroughly explored it would be 
regarded as a fifth part of the woi’kl.” 


It was in 1606 that Torres, with a ship commissioned by the Spanish gov- ‘ 
ernment of Peru, parted from his companion Quiros (after their discovery of 
Espiritu Santo and the New Hebrides), antl sailed from east to west through 
the strait which bears his name; while in the same year the peninsula of 
Cape York was touched at by a vessel called the Duyflwn or Dove from the 
Dutch colony of Bantam in Java, but this was understood at the time to 
form a part of the neighbouring island of New Guinea. The Dutch continued 
their attempts to explore the unknown land, sending out in 1616 the ship 
Endraght, commanded by Dirk Hartog, which sailetl along the west coast of 
Australia from lat. 26° 30’ to 2,3° S. This expedition left on an islet near 
Shark’s Bay a record of its visit engraved on a tin plate, which was found 
there in 1801. The Pera and Arnhem, Dutch vessels from Amboyna, in 1618 
explored the Gulf of Carpentaria, giving to its westwanl peninsula, on the 
side opposite to Cape York, the name of Arnhem Land. The name of 
Carpentaria was also bestowed on this vast gulf in compliment to Peter 
Carpenter, then governor of the Dutch East India Company. In 1627 the 
Giddene Zeepard, carrying Peter Nuyts to the embassy in Japan, sailed 
along the south coast from Cape Leeuwin, and sighted the whole shore of 
the Great Bight. But alike on the northern and southern seaboard, the aspect 
of New Holland, as it was then called, presented an uninviting appearance. 


An important era of discovery began with Tasman’s voyage of 1642. He, 
too, saileil from Batavia; but, first crossing the Indian Ocean to the 
Mauritius, he descendctl to the 44th parallel of S. lat., recrossing that ocean 


to the east. By taking this latter course he reached the island which now 
bears his name, but which he called Van Diemen’s Land, after the Dutch 
governor of Batavia. In 1644 Tasman made another attempt, when he 
explored the northwest coast of Australia, from Arnhem Land to the 22nd 
degree of latitude, approaching the locality of Dirk Hartog’s discoveries of 
1616. He seems to have landed at Cape Fonl, near Victoria River, also in 
Roebuck Bay, and again near Dampier’s Archipelago. But the hostile 
attitude of the natives, whom he denounced as a malicious and miserable 
race of savages, prevented his seeing much of the new country; and for half 
a century after this no fresh discoveries were made. 


The English made their first appearance on the Australian coast in 1688, 
when the northwestern shores were visited by the famous buccaneer 
Captain William Dampier, who spent five weeks ashore near Roebuck Bay. 
A few years later (1697) the Dutch organised another expedition under 
Vlamingh, who, first touching at Swan River on the west coast, sailed 
northward to Shark’s Bay, where Hartog had been in 1616. Dampier, two 
years later, visited the same place, not now as a roving adventurer, but with 
a commission from the English admiralty to pursue his Australian 
researches. This enterprising navigator, in the narrative of his voyages, 
gives an account of the trees, birds, and reptiles he observed, and of his 
encounters with the natives. But he found nothing to invite a long stay. 
There was yet another Dutch exploring squadron on that coast in 1705, but 
the results were of little importance. 


It was Captain Cook, in his voyages from 1769 to 1777, who communicated 
the most important discoveries, and first opened to European enterprise and 
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settlement the Australasian coasts. In command of the bark Endeavour, 370 
tons burden, and carrymg 85 persons, amongst whom were Sir Joseph 
Banks and Dr. Solander, returning from the Royal Society’s expedition to 
observe the transit of Venus, Cook visited both New Zealand and New 
South Wales. He came upon the Australian mainland in April, 1770, at a 
point named after Lieutenant Hicks, who first sighted it, on the shore of 
Gipps’ Land, Victoria, S. lat., 38°, E. long. 148° 53’. From this point, in a 
coasting voy-age not without peril when entangled in the barrier reefs of 
coral, the little vessel made its way up the whole length of the eastern sides 
of Australia, rounding Cape York, and crossing Torres Strait to New Gui- 
nea. In his second expedition of Australasian discovery, which was sent out 
in 1773, Cook’s ship, the Resolute, started in company with the Adventure, 
commanded by Captain Furneaux. The two vessels separated, and Cook 
went to New Zealand, while Furneaux examined some parts of Tasmania 
and Bass Strait. The third voyage of Cook brought him, in 1777, both to 
Tasmania and to New Zealantl. 


Next to Cook, twenty or thirty years after his tune, the names of Bass and 
Flinders are justly honoured for continuing the work of maritime discovery 
he had so well begun. To their courageous and persevering efforts, begun at 
their private risk, is due the correct determination of the shape both of 
Tasmania and the neighbouring continent. The French admiral 
Entrecasteaux, in 1792, had made a careful examination of the inlets at the 
south of Tasmania, and in his opinion the opening between Tasmania and 
Australia was only a deep bay. It was Bass who discovered it to be a broad 
strait, with numerous small islands. Captain Flinders survivetl his friend 
Bass, having been associated with him in 1798 in this and other useful 
adventures. Flinders afterwards made a complete survey in detail of all the 
Australian coasts, except the west and northwest. He was captured, 
however, by the French during the war, and detained a prisoner in Mauritius 
for seven years.* 


William Dampier 


(1652-1715) 


THE FOUNDING OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


New South Wales, the oldest of the Australian group, was founded in 1788. 
The more immediate reason for its occupation arose from the necessity of 
finding an outlet for British criminals, who, until that time, had been sent to 
America. On the 13th of May, 1787, the “first fleet,” as it has ever since 
been called, consisting of eleven vessels, sailed from Portsmouth. In these 
348 free persons — officers, guards, women, children, etc., were embarked, 
together with 504 male and 192 female prisoners. Captam Arthur Phillip, 
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R.N., was in charge of the expedition, which arrived after a tedious voyage 
of eight months. 


The first attempt to land was made at Botany Bay, so named by Sir Joseph 
Banks from the profusion of wild flowers aboundmg there. The harljour 
was found to be spacious, but exposed to easterly gales, and the land, where 
it was not swampy, was composed of sand hills. It did not seem to be 
suitable for a permanent settlement, and Captain Phillip determined to 
select another site. He soon fixed upon the promontory where Sydney now 


stands, and there he disembarked on the 26th of January, 1788. Immediately 
on his arrival, he endeavoured to make the infant settlement independent of 
supplies from Europe, but his first attempts to farm at Parramatta, then 
called Rose Hill, were unsuccessful. 


Captain Phillip ruled with rare ability until 1792 — often under 
circumstances of considerable difficulty. He was succeeded by Captain John 
Hunter, R.N., a man of firm character and of generally sound judgment. If 
he had met with more loyal co-operation from his officers he might have 
effected greater good. A few free settlers arrived, and agriculture made 
some progress. 


The Museum, College Street, Sydney 


The rich district of the “Cow-pastures,” about forty miles to the southwest 
of Sytlney, was discovered by some cattle, which, having escaped from the 
herd, increased and multiplied. Two churches were built, one at Sydney and 
the other at Parramatta, the former being named St. Phillip — not in honour 
of the apostle, but of the first governor. 


Captain Philip Gidley King was the third governor. Van Diemen’s Land was 
now colonised as a penal settlement, and a futile attempt was made to settle 
at Port Phillip by Captain David Collins. Several free settlers arrived, and 
grants of farms upon the river Hawkesbury were made to them. For a time 
they prospered, but one of those floods, to which the rivers are so subject, 
destroyed £3,500 worth of produce. Danger of absolute starvation ensued, 
as this valley was the granary of the colony. Maize and flour sold at 2s. 6d. 
per pound. A 2 lb. loaf reached the price of 5s. For many months the 
inhabitants adopted stringent measures to restrict consumption. The growth 
of garden vegetables was encouraged, and sea-fishing was undertaken. The 
crisis had passed when Captain King’s term of oflSce expired. He left the 
colony in August, 1806. 


Captain William Bligh, the hero of the mutiny of the Bounty, succeeded 
him. The fact that he had been unfortunate in his control of men should 
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have warned the English government against his appointment to so difficult 
a charge as that of a penal settlement. Almost immediately upon his arrival 
he was involved in disputes with the officers of the New South Wales corps, 
whose conduct was in many respects open to censure. The measures which 
were adopted by Captain Bligh during the collision which ensued were, to 
say the least, ill-advised. The opposition to them culminated in an overt act 
of rebellion. The officers of the corps deposed him from his office on the 
26th of January, 1808. He was placed on board the Porpoise, with the object 
of returning to England, but he lingered about Van Diemen’s Land and the 
coast until the arrival of the newly appointed governor. Colonel Lachlan 
Macquarie. 


The earlier difficulties of colonisation had now been surmovmted. The state 
of the settlement was well described by Macquarie himself in his 
vindication of the policy from the aspersions cast upon him. He says that on 
his arrival : 


“T found the colony barely emerging from infantile imbecility, and suffering 
from various privations and disabilities. The country impenetrable beyond 
forty miles from Sydney, agriculture in a yet languishing state, commerce in 
its early dawn, revenue unknown, threatened with famine, the public 
buildings in a state of dilapidation and mouldering to decay, the few roads 
and bridges formerly constructed rendered almost impassable, the 
population in general oppressed by poverty, no public credit or private 
confidence, the morals of the great mass of the populace in the lowest state 
of debasement, and religious worship almost totally neglected. Such was 
the state of New South Wales when I took charge of its administration, on 
Januray 1st, 1810. I left it in February last (1821), reaping incalculable 
advantages from my extensive and important discoveries in all directions, 
including the supposed almost impassable barrier called the ‘Blue 
Mountains,’ to the westward of which are situated the fertile plains of 
Bathurst, and in all respects enjoying a state of private comfort and public 


engaged in a second battle at Zazanu on the banks of the Euphrates 
(December, 521). 


Nebuchadrezzar was completely defeated, and escaped with some officers 
to Babylon, where he was taken, and executed by the conqueror’s command 
(519). Legend was not slow to embellish the events of this war, and in less 
than half a century it was reported that when Darius reached Babylon it was 
prepared for resistance. The inhabitants had repaired the walls, cut the 
canals, filled their magazines and barns, and relieved themselves of all 
useless and superfluous mouths by a general massacre, including all women 
except those necessary for bread making. At the end of twenty months the 
Persians were no further than at the beginning, when Zopyrus, one of the 
seven, conceived a jjlan to insure them success. After having his nose and 
ears cut off, and his body lacerated with whip blows, he presented himself 
in the city as a fugitive, commanded some sorties with success, and after 
thus gaining the confidence of the besieged, he was able, when on guard, to 
open the gates to the enemy. Three thousand Babylonians were crucified, 
the walls razed to the ground, and the city was repeopled with foreign 
colonists. The treachery of Zopyrus, as reported by Herodotus, was the 
admiration of olden times ; but is only another of the stories which have to 
be eliminated from history. 


In the midst of his triumph, Darius learned that the war was not over. 
Martiya, a Persian, tried to excite a second rebellion in Susiana, but it was 
promptly quelled by the Susians themselves. Media, however, rose under a 
certain Fravartish (Phraortes), who claimed to be a descendant of Cyaxaies, 
and proclaimed himself king under the name of Phraortes II. Sufficient time 
had not elapsed since the rule of Astyages in Media for the Median nobility 
to renounce hope of recovering the supremacy, of which they had been 
robbed by the victory of Cyrus ; and thej/ seized the opportunity to rebel 
when Darius, after the murder of Gaumata, left with the flower of his troops 
for Babylon. Some of the nomadic tribes remained faithful, but all settled 
Medians joined the pretender, and the rebellion extended to Armenia and 
Assyria ; and even where the authority of Phraortes was not recognised, 
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prosperity which I trust will at least equal the expectation of his majesty’s 
government.” He goes on to say that in 1810 there were: population, 
11,590; sheep, 25,888; cattle, 9,544; acres in cultivation, 7,615; and that in 
October, 1821, the population was 38,778; sheep, 290,158; cattle, 102,939; 
acres in cultivation, 32,267. 


The means Macquarie adopted for the reformation and elevation of the 
prisoners formed matter for keen controversy. He invited to his table, and 
appointed as magistrates men from the convict population whom he 
supposed to be reformed. These and other marks of favour towards the 
emancipists were deeply resented by the free settlers and by the military, 
who then constituted society. 


The controversy excited much interest in England, and Mr. John Bigge was 
sent out in 1819 with the fullest powers for investigation. Serious doubts 
were entertained in Downing Street, not only as to the wisdom of 
Macquarie’s policy, but also whether transportation had not, in consequence 
of it, ceased to be a terror to evildoers. After an inquiry spread over two 
years, three separate reports were forwarded; a continuation of 
transportation was recommended, but several improvements in discipline 
were suggested. The governor’s avowed patronage of prisoners was 
censured, and his liberality in the issue of pardons and indulgences was 
severely animadverted upon. 


Governor Macquarie’s financial policy had been rather singular. The 
balance of trade had caused a scarcity of coin. Private individuals were 
auth- 
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orised to issue promissory notes for 5s., redeemable in copper. This 
“currency” was soon depreciated to the extent of 25 per cent. It was the 
origin of the slang term ” currency,” a name bestowed upon the native-born 
youth as contradistinguished from the “sterling,” by which term the 


immigrant was known. Another expedient to prevent the exportation of the 
Spanish dollar, a coin then much in use, was to punch out the centre. The ” 
dump” passed for Is. 3d., and the remaining ring was declared to be still 
worth 5s. Old colonists were for many years familiar with the phrase the 
“holy dollar,” but were not aware of the origin of it./ 


ABOLITION OF TRANSPORTATION: GOLD AND SHEEP 


Governor Macquarie was succeeded as governor in 1821 by Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, the distinguished astronomer, in whose administration (1822-25) 
the first legislative council met, trial by jury in criminal cases was 
substituted for trial by military juries, and the censorship of the press was 
abolished. A penal colony established at Moreton Bay in 1824 afterward 
developed into the colony of Queensland, the capital city of which was 
named from Governor Brisbane. In 1825 Sir Ralph Darling became 
governor and established many needed reforms, particularly in regard to the 
land system. It was during his administration that the movement to put an 
end to the system of convict transportation attained new force by the 
alliance of the governor with the exclusionists. In 1831 he was superseded 
by Sir Richard Bourke of whom it has been said that he revolutionised the 
whole system of government, and inaugurated a new era for the colony. 


Free grants of land, excepting such as were for public purposes, were 
abolished, thus doing away with one of the greatest sources of fraud and 
discontent. The convict system was remodelled and regulated, abuses -in 
“assignment” were rectified and the severity of punishments mitigated. The 
immigration of women was encouraged in order to remedy the defect due to 
the extraordinarily disproportionate numbers of men in the colony; a law 
providing for more liberal religious equality was enacted. In the six years of 
Governor Bourke’s administration the population of New South Wales had 
almost doubled. 


In 1838 Sir George Gipps became governor, remaining at the head of the 
colonial government until 1846. A violent temper and great obstinacy made 
the new governor unpopular in the extreme, but his administration was 
marked by great progress in many directions. It was a period of rapid 
growth in the new districts of Victoria (Australia Felix or Port Phillip) and 
in South Australia. The abolition of transportation in 1840 was followed by 


the encouragement of free immigration. In 1841 the population passed 
130,000. Extravagant speculation, midue inflation, over-trading and 
overproduction led to a crisis which was precipitated by a fall in the price of 
wool in England and a severe drought in 1841-42. Land sales fell from 
£316,000 in 1840 to £90,000 in the following year, and in 1842 the sales 
barely defrayed the expenses of the survey. 


Sir Charles Fitzroy was governor from 1846-1855. His administration was 
marked by several occurrences of importance. By 1851 the population of 
New South Wales had reached 190,000 while Victoria and South Australia 
aggregated about 80,000 inhabitants each.” 


At Summerhill Creek, 20 miles north of Bathurst, in the Macquarie plains, 
gold was discovered, in February, 1851, by Edward Hammond Hargraves, 
an Australian gold miner returned from California. The 
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intelligence was made known in April or May; and then began a rush of 
thousands — men leaving their former employments in the bush or in the 
towns to search for the ore so greatly coveted in all ages. In August it was 
found at Anderson’s Creek, near Melbourne; a few weeks later the great 
Ballarat gold field, 80 miles west of that city, was opened; and after that, 
Bendigo, now called Sandhurst, to the north. Not only in these lucky 
provinces, New South Wales and Victoria, where the auriferous deposits 
were revealed, but in every British colony of Australasia, all ordinary 
industry was left for the one exciting pursuit. The copper mines of South 
Australia were for the time deserted, while Tasmania and New Zealand lost 
many inhabitants, who emigrated to the more promising country. The 
disturbance of social, industrial, and commercial affairs, during the first two 


or three years of the gold era, was very great. Immigrants from Europe, and 
to some extent from North America and China, poured into Melbourne, 
where the arrivals in 1852 averaged 2,000 persons in a week. The 
population of Victoria was doubled in the first twelve-month of the gold 
fever.’ 


In the year of the gold discovery Victoria was established as an independent 
colony. Two years later (1853), the imperial parliament enacted as law the 
new constitution drawn up by the New South Wales legislative council 
which made the colony self-governing on a responsible representative 
basis.« 


Any one, who had patiently studied the statistics of Australia during the 
opening years of the nineteenth century might have been puzzled to name 
the advantages which were likely to result from the foundation of the 
settlement. Yet there were, even at that time, causes in operation which 
were slowly securing success for the colony. In 1791 the same ship which 
had brought out a load of fever-stricken convicts carried a young man, John 
MacArthur, who hatl bought a commission in the corps which the 
government decided to form for New South Wales, and who was resolute to 
seek his fortune in the colony. Three years afterwards, when land was 
granted to officers, MacArthur purchased sixty Bengal ewes and lambs 
which had been imported from Calcutta, and two Irish ewes and a young 
ram. The Indian sheep produced coarse hair, but by crossing the two breeds, 
MacArthur had the satisfaction to see the lambs of the Indian ewes bear a 
mingled fleece of hair and wool. He had the perspicacity to infer from this 
circumstance that the climate of the colony was suitetl to the production of 
wool, and he had the courage to speculate on the conclusions which he 
formed. It so happened that a flock of Merino sheep was on sale at the Cape 
of Good Hope, that its value was not understood by the Dutch, and that an 
agent whom MacArthur 
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employed succeeded in securing five ewes and three rams from among 
them. Taking every precaution to preserve the breed pure, MacArthur 
subsequently added to his flock 1,200 sheep which he purchased at the 
Cape. In 1801 he carried to England specbnens of the wool which he had 
obtained from his flock; and in 1804 he succeeded in obtaining a grant of 
5,000 acres of land and an assigmnent of convicts for the prosecution of his 
experiment. Confident as MacArthur was, he could hardly have foreseen, 
and he did not himself live to see, the full consequence of what he was 
doing. In 1800 New South Wales possessed 6,757 sheep, or probably as 
many sheep as there were people in the colony; in 1821 she had 120,000 
sheep, or about three sheep for every person in the colony. In 1834, when 
the population had risen to between 50,000 and 60,000, the sheep had 
increased to 1,000,000. In 1839, when the population exceeded 100,000, the 
sheep numbered 3,000,000. In 1856 the colony contained 265,000 persons 
and 7,700,000 sheep. In the next twentyfive years the population was 
trebled, and the huge stock of sheep increased more than fourfold.? 


Ministry succeeded ministry at short intervals, and it was some years before 
constitutional government worked smoothly. The powers of the new 
parliament were utilised for extending representative institutions. Vote by 
ballot was introduced ; the number of members in the assembly was 
increased to 80, and the franchise was granted to every adult male after six 
months’ residence in any electoral area. Meanwhile the material progress of 
the colony was unchecked. 


During the regime of Sir John Young, afterwards Lord Lisgar, who 
succeeded Sir William Denison in 1861, several important events occurred. 
The land policy of previous governments was entirely revised, and the Land 
Bill, framed by Sir John Robertson, introduced the principle of deferred 
payments for the purchase of crown lands, and made residence and 
cultivation, rather than a sufficient price, the object to be sought by the 
crown in alienating the public estate. This measure was followed by similar 
legislation in all of the Australian colonies. It was during the governorship 
of Sir John Young that the distinction between the descendants of convicts 
and the descendants of free settlers, hitherto maintaineil with great 
strictness, was finally abandoned. In 1862 the agitation against the Chinese 
assimied importance, and the attitude of the miners at Lambing Flat was so 


threatening that a large force, military and police was despatched to that 
gold-field in order to protect the Chinamen from ill treatment by the miners. 
The railways were gratlually extended, and the condition of the country 
roads was improved. The only drawback to the general progress and 
prosperity of the country was the recrudescence of bushranging, or robbery 
under arms, in the country districts. This crime, originally confined to 
runaway convicts, was now committed by young men born in the colony, 
familiar with its mountains and forests, who were good horsemen and 
excellent shots. It was not until a large number of lives had been sacrificed, 
and many bushrangers brought to the scaffold, that the offence was 
thoroughly stamped out in New South Wales, only to reappear some years 
afterwards under somewhat similar conditions. 


The earl of Belmore was governor from 1868 to 1872. Sir Hercules 
Robinson, afterwards Lord Rosemead, was sworn in as governor in 1872. 
Dining his rule the long series of political struggles, which prevented any 
administration from remaining in office long enough to develop its policy, 
was brought to an end by a coalition between Sir Henry Parkes and Sir John 
Robertson. Lord Augustus Loftus became governor in 1879, in time to 
inaugurate the first international exhibition ever held in Australia. The 
census taken dmung the 
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following year gave the population of the colony as 751,468. The railway to 
Melbourne was completed in 1880; and in 1883 valuable deposits of silver 
were discovered at Broken Hill, near the western frontier of New South 
Wales. In 1889 the premier, Sir Henry Parkes, gave his adhesion to the 


movement for Australasian federation, and New South Wales was 
represented at the first conference held at Melbourne in the beginning of 
1890. Lord Jersey assumed office January 15, 189 1 , and a few weeks 
afterwards the conference to consider the question of federating the 
Australian colonies was held at Sydney. A board of arbitration and 
conciliation to hear and determine la-bour questions and disputes was 
formed and by later legislation its powers have been strength-enetl. 
Federation was not so popular m New South Wales as in the neighbouring 
colonies, and no progress was made between 1891 and 1894, although Sir 
Henry Parkes, who was at that time in opposition, brought the question 
before the legislature. The right honourable Sir William Duff, who followed 
Lord Jersey as governor, died at Sydney in 1895, and was succeeded by 
Lord Hampden.w 


St. Mary’s Cathedral and Htde Park, Sydney 


THE SETTLEMENT OF VAN DIEMEN S LAND 


Wlien Van Diemen’s Land, as the island of Tasmania was first called, was 
first occupied in 1803 it was intended to devote it to colonisation of the 
more dangerous criminals, particularly the Irish rebels of 1798. For almost a 
quarter of a century it was little but a convict settlement under the control of 
the governor of New South Wales, represented by a lieutenant-governor at 
Hobart Town. In 1810 the total population was only 1,300. Bushranging 
was rife, and there was no guarantee of safety to either life or property. In 
December, 1825, Van Diemen’s Land, its population being then over 8,000, 
was separated from New South Wales and made a separate colony under the 
governorship of Su-George Arthur, who continued in control until 1836. He 
was an able man, and a strict and perhaps at times a rather autocratic 
disciplinarian. But strict discipline was exactly what the colony demanded 
and the administration of Governor Arthur marked the beginning of a new 
era for the island that was to prepare the way for the still better time to 
come when the convict transportation should cease. During this period too 
occurred the expeditions against the aborigines known as the Black War. 


This was an attempt to hem in by a cordon drawn across the island the 
remainder of the native tribes which had been giving trouble to the rapidly 
growing sheep raising communities. An inglorious campaign in which 
3,900 regular and volunteer troops were employed resulted in the 
expenditure of £30,000 but nothing more. In 1837 conciliatory methods 
prevailed where force had failed and the remnants of the native population 
were removed en masse to Flinder’s 
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Island. Sir John Franklin of Arctic exploration fame, succeeded Sir George 
Arthur as governor in 1836 and free immigration soon commenced. For 
years the political history of Van Diemen’s Land is confined almost 
exclusively to agitation agaiast transportation. The system known as 
“assignment” was tried and failed. The introduction of “probation gangs” 
was infinitely worse. At length a league was formed with the other colonies 
and in 1853 this iniquitous system, so long a blot on the fair fame of 
Australia, was aliolished. Even the old name of the island was changed to 
that of Tasmania in the effort to efface from memory the awful regime 
which the name of Van Diemen’s Land must ever recall.” 


THE CONVICT SYSTEM IN VAN DIEMEN’s LAND 


It mattered little in earlier times whether the convict was located at Hobart 
Town, m the bleak and inhospitable regions of Macquarie Harbour, or later 
still at Port Arthiu’ or on Maria Island — there was no material difference 
in the nature of the punishments inflicteil on him, and it would be a stretch 
of the imagination to suppose that worse things have ever happened in 
Siberia. Weighted down with heavy chains, which made walking 
exceedingly difficult, the convict was required to toil in the woods or in the 
immediate neighbourhood of his prison, from day to day and month to 
month, without hope of his fetters ever being removed or the exactions 


upon his powers of physical endurance made less irksome or hard to bear. If 
he complained that he was too ill to continue with his gang, no reUef was 
forthcoming. His physical weakness was called malingering, and his 
complainings only increased the brutality of his jailers and sent him to the 
triangle, where fifty lashes, and sometimes a hundred, upon his baretl back 
and loins were applied as a preventive of any comjjlamts in future. Flogging 
was resorted to sometimes for the most trivial breaches of prison discipline, 
and the cat was painfully in evidence upon many occasions wlien there was 
not the slightest justification for recourse to that method of punishment. 
Solitary confinement, for days and even weeks upon the most inadequate 
sustenance, was frequently the sequel to the barbarous lash, and if the 
convicts survived the trying ordeal, they emerged from it with a fixed 
determination to revenge themselves whenever they had a chance, by taking 
the lives of those whose cruelties had converted their hearts to stone and 
made them utterly reckless and desperate, careless of prolonged existence 
after the accomplishment of the deeds of vengeance they had resolved to 
perpetrate upon their mhimian persecutors. Many of them succumbed 
before they had the opportunity, and straight from the triangle to the dead- 
house was the last record of some who ceased to live before the full number 
of lashes could be inflicted upon them. It was an offence to some of the 
prison officials if a convict endured his flagellation unflinchingly, and then 
the cat was applied more ferociously to break his spirit and ensure 
submissiveness. But the cruellest part of the proceedings at these penal 
establishments was when a man was called upon to flog a fellow convict, 
and, if he refused to comply, straight away he was fastened to the triangle 
and as many lashes administered as suited the whim of the monster whose 
odious command had been disobeyed. Orders of this description, however, 
were sometmies given effect to by convicts of weaker spirit who dreaded 
the lash more than anything else, and if they displayed any merciful feelings 
by making their strokes lighter than it was considered they should be, they 
were instantly threatened with flagellation, and the force of their strokes 
was increased accordingly. 


The discipline was so rigorous and the punishments so severe at these 
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penal establishments, that instances occurred where convicts took each 
other’s lives so that they themselves might suffer death, and suicide was by 
no means hifrequent. 


Incredible as it may seem, but only two well substantiated by positive 
testimony, incidents of this kind sometimes happened. Convicts, maddened 
to despair, brooded over the sufferings inflicted upon them, and seeing no 
possible means of escape, resolved to face death as the only release from 
tortures and agonies which _. 


were truly revolting. Ut-_5 


terly careless of their lives, three or four of these men who were subjected 
to treatment so dialAolical woukl conspire amongst each other to put an end 
to sufferings which were beyond endurance. How was this to be 
accomplished? They decided the question in this way: they drew lots, and 
one of their nmnber — the man who drew the shortest straw — was to be 
murdered by the others, so that they might be hanged for his murder. The 
man who drew the shortest straw was called the lucky one, and he was soon 
despatched out of his misery. There was no effort to deny how he had come 
by his death ; self-accusation served the purpose of his murderers, and they 
were executed for a crime which they had arranged amongst themselves to 
commit in order that the scaffold might claim its voluntary victims. 
“Anywhere, anywhere out of the world,” it mattered not how 
ignominiously, was a welcomed termination to their miserable and 
brutalised existence in the penal prisons of Van Diemen’s Land. The 
instruments of torture at these places were various, and al-ways too ready at 
hand: the iniquities of the Spanish Inquisition were perpetrated with 
impmiity upon helpless victims, and the poor wretches courted death and 
met it voluntarily and unflinchingly, as though it had been a heavensent 
deliverance from their dreadful trials. It is with shame one has to admit that 
such things were not only jjossible under the convict system, but that they 
actually took place in the penal establishments of Van Diemen’s Land and 
Australia until the exposure of these inhuman outrages led to their 
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the example of revolt was followed. Chitratahma also gave himself out as a 
descendant of Cyaxares, and incited Sagartia to rebellion ; and Frada 
headed a revolt in Magiana. It would have been fatal for Darius if the 
rebellion had extended to the western satrapies, but, fortunately, they 
remained faithful. Oroetes, governor of Lydia, assumed an independent 
demeanour and threatened to become dangerous ; and Bagseus conveyed to 
Sardis the royal command relieving the governor of his office, upon which 
all pikes were immediately lowered. So, encouraged by this success 
Bagseus handed a letter to the secretary, in which it was written, ” King 
Darius orders the Persians at Sardis to kill Oroetes,” so they drew their 
swords and slew him. 


Several engagements of his generals with the troops of the pretender failed 
to attain any great success ; Phraortes kept his position in Armenia, and his 
obstinate rebellion encouraged Parthia and Hyrcania to espouse his cause. 
Persia herself began to despair of success and to think of having another 
king ; and many people would not believe that the line of direct descent 
from Cyrus had ended with Cambyses. 


The usurj/ation and the fall of Gaumata and the accession of Darius had not 
shaken their faith in the existence of Bardius. The imposture of Gaumata 
did not necessarily involve the fact of the death of Bardius. So when a 
certain Vahyazdata appeared as the youngest son of Cyrus, he was received 
with enthusiasm. 


The imminence of the danger impelled Darius himself to take the field ; he 
left Babylon, penetrated Media by the defile of Kerend, and defeated the 
enemy near the town of Kundorus (520). Phraortes fled towards the north, 
doubtless with the intention of continuing the struggle in the mountains. He 
was captured not far from Raga, and taken to Ecbatana. His punishment 
was horrible : his nose and ears were cut off, his tongue cut out, and his 
eyes taken out, he was chained to the gate of the palace, and after the 
])eople had had enough of that spectacle, he was impaled ; and his chief 
followers were also either impaled, or beheaded. Success was just as 
complete and rapid in Persia itself. Vahyazdata made the mistake of 
dividing his troops, and sending one part to Arachosia ; so whilst 


discontinuance. Had the British government and people of a past generation 
been sooner apprised of them, it is only just to their feelings of humanity to 
believe that drastic measures would have been taken at a much earlier 
period to pimish those who were responsible for these atrocities, and to 
reform the transportation system. 


More convicts were sent to Van Diemen’s Land than anywhere else; 
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isolated to an extent that removed them from public supervision, and 
permitted abuses to exist which might have been checked if Macquarie 
Harbour, for instance, had been nearer to the capital. Van Diemen’s Land 
gained a greater notoriety than any other colony in connection with the 
system of transportation, and the desperate escapes which were made from 
its prisons invested the colony with a degree of interest and attention 
specially its own. The capital itself was a hotbed of all sorts of crime and 
iniquity in the days of Governor Sorell, one of the earliest governors, and 
for years afterwards. It was quite a common thing for officers and others to 
keep female convicts as their mistresses, and vice and immorality were the 
outcomes to be expected from a system which allowed free settlers and 
military men to make their own selection of ” assigned prisoners” as 
servants. Free and bond appear to have been tarred with the same brush, if 
reliance can be placed on the early chroniclers of existing social conditions. 
The written pictures of life in Hobart Towai indicate pretty clearly that the 
military portion of the population could do exactly what they pleased, and, 
as may be inferred, the morals of the place did not improve from this 
mibridled license. Dnmkenness was very rampant, and illicit intercourse 
between bond and free was too general to be regarded as a subject for 
remonstivance or reproach. In those days murders and other personal 
outrages were of frequent occurrence, and floggings and hangings were 


spectacles that could be witnes.sed at intervals which were neither few nor 
far between. Occasionally, as many as six or eight condemned prisoners 
were laimched into eternity upon the same morning; and, as far as floggings 
are concerned, the billets of the official flagellators were no sinecures. The 
victims were many, and the pimishments immercifully severe and 
sometimes fatal. In the prisons themselves, not only in Hobart Towni, but at 
Macquarie Harbour, Port Arthur, and Maria Island, crimes were committed 
of a nature too revolting to be recounted in these pages. Any one desirous of 
perusing the unsavoury details need not go so far away as Sycbiey or 
Hobart to get nauseated with that kind of reacting. All he has got to do is to 
refer to the evidence given before select committees of the house of lords 
and house of commons, and he will find that the convict system has never 
been too severely condemned, nor the brutalities and villainies practised 
under that system overdra/wi for the jjurposes of sensationalism. The 
wonder is that these penal stations were not broken up long before the 
mandate went forth to abolish them.” 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


The settlement of South Australia as a separate and distinct colony 
originated with a few gentlemen in London. Negotiations were opened with 
the imperial government in 1831 with a view to obtaining a charter giving 
certain concessions to the projectors. Possibly from the affair not being in 
proper hands in the first instance, the negotiations came to nought. They 
were resumed in 1834, when a meeting was held in Exeter Hall for 
discussing the principles on which the new colony was to be established. 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, an advanced political economist for those days, 
had thought out a system of colonisation, which he maintained was the only 
true system possessing the elements of stability and success. His system 
was based on two principles: in all cases to sell the land for a fair and 
reasonable value, and to devote the proceeds to the introduction of labour 
from the mother country. He maintamed that the worst thing that could 
happen 
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to anew country was to give the land away in large blocks; and he found a 
striking illustration of this in the history of Western Australia. Grants of 
land of 20,000 or 50,000 acres had been made to favoured individuals, but 
they had turned out to be utterly worthless. The “fathers and founders” of 
the colony of South Australia resolved to start it on the principles laid 
dowTi by Mr. Wakefield. 


Now, the object of the originators of this colony of South Australia was to 
combine labour and capital. They who had money were to emigrate by 
means of their own resources, purchase land in limited blocks, as far as 
possible within given areas, and the money received for the land was to be 
used in bringing out labour. By this means it was believed there would be a 
healthy combination of capital and labour, and the population would be 
concentrated within certain surveyed districts, where the early settlers 
would be able to help one another. 


At the outset it was resolved that the price of land should be 12s. an acre, to 
be increased after a fixed time to £1 per acre. Men of means would bring 
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out their money, purchase land on which they would settle, and with the 
money paid for it immigrants would be introduced into the new settlements, 
whose labour would lie available for working the land and making it 
productive. These preliminary points being settled, an application was made 
to the imperial parliament for an act, by an association of gentlemen calling 


themselves “The South Australian Association.” In August of 1834 the act 
was passed. This act defined the limits of the new colony, gave power to 
persons approved by the privy council to frame laws, establish courts, 
appoint officers, chaplains, and clergymen of the Chm-ch of England or 
Scotland, and to le'y duties and taxes. Three or four commissioners were to 
be appointed by the crown to carry the act into execution. The lands of the 
cro\vn in the colony were to be surveyed and open for purchase by British 
subjects, or let on rent for three years — the purchase-money and rent to be 
employed in conducting the emigration of poor peasants from Great Britain 
or Ireland to the South Australian province or provinces. 


One clause deserves to be specially mentioned, because to it the colony 
owes to a large extent the good order of its people and the security to life 
and property which have distinguished it from the very beginning. Clause 
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22 provides “That no person or persons convicted in any court of justice in 
Great Britain or Ireland, or elsewhere, shall at any time, or vmder any 
circumstances, be transported as a convict to any place within the limits 
hereinbefore described.” 


In the colonies of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, and more 
recently in Western Australia, the taint of convictism seriously deteriorated 
the pure stream of social and moral health of the commmiity. The evils of 
this system of letting the penal scum and felonry of Great Britain into these 
new lands was knowai to the foundei’s of South Australia, who were not 
ignorant of the early social life of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land, and they resolved that from the first hour of its history the new 
colony should be preserved from this fatal taint/ 


The colony began its actual existence with the arrival at Holdfast Bay on 
December 28, 1836, of the first governor, CajJtain Hindmarsh and a 
company of settlers. Hindmarsh proved a poor administrator and in a little 


Over a year was superseded by Colonel Gawler. The course of colonial 
progress in South Australia was similar to that in the other colonies. 
Speculation was followed by a period of distress and confusion. The prices 
of food products rose enormously: flour sold at £100 per ton. Colonel 
Gawler’s policy of imdertaking extensive public works to keep the 
imemployed busy was not approved by the colonial secretary and he was 
superceded by Captain, afterward Sir George Grey and at the same time the 
authority of the South Australian Company was abolished. Governor Grey’s 
reforms were efficacious and ere long the colony was on a self supporting 
basis and growing rapidly. In the administration of Colonel Robe, who 
became governor in 1845, were made the important discoveries of copper at 
Kapunda and Burra Burra. Sir Henry Pox Young, who succeeded as 
governor in 1848, had to face the serious crisis growing out of the discovery 
of gold in Victoria in 1851, the rush to the gold fiekls threatening for a time 
to depopulate the colony. But the increased prosperity of the succeeding 
jears more than made up for the temporary set-back. In the year 1853 a 
new constitution establishing a responsible government on a representative 
basis was adopted, and although there were thirty-one changes of ministry 
in the succeeding twenty-two years it can be said to have worked 
satisfactorily.” 


From its origin as the venture of private enterprise. South Australia has 
passed through orderly stages of evolution up to the zenith of democratic 
government. Such alterations as have been made in the constitution have 
been in the direction of a still further enlargement of the franchise. Pajanent 
of members proved to be the corollary of manhood suffrage. It was held that 
an unrestricted right of selection was unavailing if the area of selection was 
limited to the few who had been specially favouretl by fortune. In 1887 a 
temporary act was passed for the payment of £200 a year to each member 
of both houses, and in 1890 the law was made permanent. Thus was 
rendered possible the direct representation of all classes. Soon afterwards 
the parliamentary labour party came into existence; this forms a 
considerable proportion of the membership of both houses, and includes in 
its ranks men of the highest intelligence, industry, and eloquence. In 1894 
the principle of ” one man vote ” was extended to that of ” one adult one 
vote ” by the inclusion of women as voters on terms of absolute equality 
with men. Experience has demonstrated that, owing to the intrusion of the 


personal element, general elections have often failed to afford conclusive 
evidence of the state of the popular will. Attention has therefore been 
directed towards the referendum as a means of obtaining an unquestionable 
verdict on important public issues. 
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Although no general statute had been formulated on the subject up to 1902, 
custom has definitely established the practice. Undoubtedly the practical 
application of the referendum in South Australia facilitated the adoption of 
this principle in the ratification and in the method of amendment of the 
commonwealth constitution. The right of the second chamber to suggest 
amendments to bills which it has not power to amend was borrowed |:)y the 
commonwealth from the constitution of South Australia, as also was the 
idea of a simultaneous dissolution of both houses as a means of overcoming 
possible deadlocks between the chambers. 


The existence of South Australia as a colony was coterminous with the 
reign of Queen Victoria. The colony was established only a few months 
before the accession of that monarch, and South Australia ceased to be a 
colony by entering the commonwealth as a state within a few days of the 
close of the Victorian Age.’ 


VICTORIA 


The early attempts to colonise the Victoria district were fruitless. Fears that 
the French contemplated a settlement in the region led the government to 
send Lieutenant Grimes to examine the country as early as 1802. He visited 
the site of the present city of Melbourne, but his report was unfavourable, as 
was that given by Colonel Collins who was dispatched thither in the 
succeeding year with instructions to found a settlement at Port Phillip and 
who returned without completing his mission. A nimiber of similar failures 
are to be recorded during the first two decades of the nineteenth century. 
The real founders of Victoria were undoubtedly the Hentys, sons of a 


Sussex banker who had gone out to Australia as members of the unfortunate 
Swan River Colony in 1829, and in 1834 established several sheep farms in 
the neighbourhood of the present Portland. Li May, 1835, colonists from 
Van Diemen’s Land established themselves at Geelong. In the August 
following, John P. Fawkner and his associates laid the foundation of 
Melbourne, which, after some hesitation, was recognised by the 
appointment of a magistrate by the Sydney government. In 1839 Governor 
Latrobe was appointed by the New South Wales government as its 
representative in what was then known as the Port Phillip district, holding 
office until he became the first governor of the colony of Victoria in 1851. 
The jealousy between the Sydney and Melbourne governments was intense 
and bitter for many years, and the former threw every obstacle in the way of 
the separation of Port Phillip. The justice of the demand was too apparent to 
be resisted however and in Jidy, 1851, the Port Phillip district, renamed the 
colony of Victoria, began its independent existence. In 1851 the population 
of the colony aggregated 90,000. In the same year gold was discovered at 
Ballarat, and in 1852 the new settlers entering the colony numbered over 
70,000. At the end of ten years (1861) the population was six times that of 
1851. Local self-govermnent was introduced in 1853, and responsible 
government established under a new constitution in 1855. In the same year 
discontent in the gold fields, due to an exorbitant license fee charged all 
miners culminated in an armed revolt. The difficulty was eventually 
overcome by the substitution of an export duty on gold for the licence fee. 


The political history of Victoria was for some decades little more than the 
story of bitter struggles between the liberal, or democratic party, firmly 
ensconced in the lower branch of the legislature and the conservatives who 
controlled the council. The widest divergence has been upon the question of 
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while the conservative council stood out firmly for the latter policy. So 
bitter was the struggle and so uncompromising were the partisans, that on 


several occasions all legislation came to an end and the whole fabric of 
society 
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was shaken to its foundations. In 1891 began an era in which the collectivist 
idea dominated the legislation to an unprecedented degree. The principle of 
“one man one vote” was established: old age pensions and “eight hour” 
laws enacted, and tribunals for fi.xing a minimmn wage provided. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The earliest settlement in Western Australia was made in 1825 by Major 
Lockyer who was despatched thither with a company of convicts to head off 
a threatened French occupation. In three years the settlers returned to New 
South Wales. In 1827 Captain (Sir James) Sterling reported favourably on 
the availability of the Swan River region, and in 1829 he was sent out as 
lieutenant-governor of a new colony established under the auspices of an 
association of London promoters. But the colony did not prosper.” The fault 
was an ignorance of the first principles of colonisation. Vast tracts of land 
were sold or granted to individuals. The colony was to be exempted as a 
favour, from any miportation of convicts. The settlers were to be allowed 
200 acres of land for every labouring man, woman, or child above ten years 
of age, that they should import into the colony; and forty acres of land were 
given for every amount of £3 imported into the settlement in any shape. 
Thus land superabounded in proportion to caj/ital, and the capital brought 
in, though so scanty in proportion to the land, abounded in proportion to the 
labour. The richest of the colonists could obtain no labourers; and they sat 
down upon their lands, surrounded by their rotting goods, their useless 
tools, and the frames of houses which there were no hands to erect — 
without shelter, and certain soon to be without food, if more labour could 
not be obtained. Instead of more, there was daily less, as the few labourers 
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selves of enough of the cheap land to make them their own masters. They 
made up their minds that the secret of the success of other settlements, 
pitied for their liability to convict immigration, was in their convict labour ; 
and the Swan River colonists petitioned the government at home to send 
them convicts to save them from destruction. Some of the settlers wandered 
away, as they could find opportunity, to other colonies, stripped of 
everything or carrying the mere wrecks of their expensive outfit.? 


In 1849 the entire population was only 4,622. In the following year the 
prayer of the colonists that the colony be made a penal settlement was 
acceded to by the imperial government, and during the ensuing eighteen 
years over 10,000 convicts were transported. In 1868 at the unanimous 
request of the other Australian colonies the transportation ceased. Until this 
was done the colony made no material progress. In 1870 under the energetic 
governorship of Sir Frederick Weld a new era in colonial progress was 
inaugurated. A systematic exploration of the interior was undertaken and 
surveys made for railroad and telegraph lines. The discovery of gold at 
Kimberley in 1882 and at Yilgarn in 1887 still further added to the progress 
of the colony. In October, 1890, the colony was granted a new constitution 
providing a responsible representative govermnent. Sir John Forrest who 
had served the colony well as one of the pioneers in opening up the interior, 
and later as the principal champion of the self-government movement 
became its first premier, and guided the colony safely into the 
confederation. The progress made during the decade of his premiership is 
evidenced by the growth in population which increased from 45,290 in 
1890 to 195,000 in 1900. 


QUEENSLAND 


The history of Queensland dates from the planting of a penal colony at 
Moreton Bay (Brisbane) in 1824. It proved almost impossible however to 
attract free settlers to the colony, and little by little the penal station fell into 
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disuse. In 1841 there were only 200 people in the settlement. By 1842 it 
was practically deserted. In that year it was declared open to free settlers 
only, and a slight immigration took place. In 1844 there was a considerable 
group of “squatter” stations about Moreton Bay and on the Darling Downs, 
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and the future prosperity of the region as a stock raising community had 
begun. By 1849 there were in the colony 72,000 cattle and over a million 
sheep. By 1859 the population of the district had reached 25,000 and 
despite the protests of New South Wales it was constituted an independent 
colony under the name of Queensland. A constitution conferring all the 
rights and privileges of self-govermnent was granted and Sir George Bowen 
became the first governor. The first premier, Mr. Robert George Wyndham 
Herbert, held office continuously until 1866, during which period the north 
and west interiors were rapidly opened to settlement. The collapse of a 
government loan in 1866 during the brief ministry of Mr. Arthur Macalister, 
precipitated a panic, and an easily quelled revolt among the workers on the 
railroads. The discovery of gold at Gjinpie in 1867 was followed by a big 
“rush” to the region and prosperity was restored. Sugar planting, begun m 
1862, became one of the leading industries of the colony, but led to the 
introduction of coolie and Kanaka labourers. Their restriction and control 


Artavardija, the conqueror at Racha and then at Paraga (520), made him 
prisoner in the castle of Uvadeshaya, the satrap of Arachosia victoriously 
repulsed the invasion (519). 


But it seemed as if one war engendered another. The ephemeral success of 
the second pseudo-Smerdis evoked a second false Nebuchadrezzar, for 
Darius had hardly left Babylon, when the Armenian Arakha presented 
himself to the people as the son of Nabonidus, but was easily conquered 
and was executed. The subjugation of the other provinces was quite easy. 
Chitratahma expiated his rebellion on the stake ; Hystaspes, the father of 
Darius, soon quelled Hyrcania, (519) Dadarshis, the satrap of Bactriana, 
easily overcame the resistance of Frada (519) ; and the wars were 
concluded. 


Organisation of Darius’ Empire 


The lesson of these first years was not lost on the conqueror. The em-pire of 
Cyrus had comprised, besides the countries governed by Persian officers, 
vassal kingdoms and cities and tributary people who were under the direct 
rule of the sovereign, and not under the satraps of the province which was 
the seat of their domain. It was the system of government practised by 
Tiglathpileser III and adopted by Persia from Babylon and Ecbatana. 


Darius did not attempt to subjugate the races that peopled his domains ; on 
the contrary, he encouraged the people to retain their languages, customs, 
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and religions, their laws and their particular constitutions. The Jews 
received permission to finish the building of the temple ; the Greeks of Asia 
retained their various governments ; Phoenicia kept her kings and suffets, 
and Egypt her hereditary nomarchs. But over all these local powers, there 
was a single authority, superior to all, and the same everywhere. The 
territory was divided into governments, the number of which varied with 


has since become one of the burning questions of Queensland politics. The 
decade, 1890-1900, was chiefly notable for the rise of the labour party as a 
power m politics, and the disappearance of the “squatter” as a dominant 
factor.* 


AGRARIAN LEGISLATION: CHINESE EXCLUSION 


The history of Australia since 1873 is mainly comprised in its industrial 
progress, for, with the exception of the advent of the labour party and the 
federation government, there have been no occurrences of such political 
importance as to call for special mention. The four eastern states had the 
privilege of responsible government bestowed on them at various dates 
between 1855 and 1860. After the establislmient of responsible government 
the main questions at issue were the secular as opposed to the religious 
system of public instruction, protection as opposed to a revenue tariff, vote 
by ballot, manhood suffrage, abolition of transportation and assignment of 
convicts, and free selection of lands before survey; these, and indeed all the 
great questions upon which the country was divided, were settled before the 
year 1873. With the disposal of these important problems, politics in 
Australia became a struggle for office between men whose political 
principles were very much alike, and the tenure of power enjoyed by the 
various governments did not depend upon the principles of administration 
so much as upon the personal fitness of the head of the ministry, and the 
acceptability of his ministry to the members of the more popular branch of 
the legislature. For the most part, therefore, the history of the colonies is a 
catalogue of their domestic events, such a thing as a foreign policy being 
quite unknowTi. The leading politicians of all the states have felt the 
cramping effects of mere domestic legislation, albeit on the proper direction 
of such legislation depends the well being of the people, and to this sense of 
the limitations of local politics was due, as much as to anything else, the 
movement towards federation. 


Taking the states as a whole, agrarian legislation has been the most 
important subject that has engrossed the attention of their parliaments, and 
every state has been more or less engaged in tinkering with its land laws. 
The main object of all such legislation is to secure the residence of the 
owners on the land. The object of settlers, however, in a great many, 


perhaps in the majority of instances, is to dispose of their holdings as soon 
as possible after the requirements of the law have been complied with, and 
to avoid permanent settlement. This has greatly facilitated the formation of 
large 
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estates devoted chiefly to grazing purposes, contrary to the policy of the 
legislature, which has everywhere sought to encourage tillage, or tillage 
joined to stock rearing, and to discourage large holdings. The importance of 
the land question is so great that it is hardly an exaggeration to say that it is 
usual for every parliament of Australia to have before it a proposal to alter 
or amend its land laws. Since 1870 there have been four radical changes 
made in New South Wales. In Victoria the law has been altered five times, 
and in Queensland and South Australia six times. 


Apart from the settlement of agrarian questions, recent Australian politics 
have concerned themselves with the prevention or regulation of the influx 
of coloured races, the prevention or settlement of labour disputes, and 
federation. The agitation against the mflux of Chinese commenced very 
soon after the gold discoveries, the Eiu-opean miners objecting strongly to 
the presence of these aliens upon the diggings. The allegations made 
concerning the Chinese really amounted to a charge of undue industry. The 
Chinese were hard working and had the usual fortune attending those who 
work hard. They spent little on drink or with the storekeepers and were 
therefore by no means popular. The Chinese difficulty, so far as the mining 
population was concerned, was solved by the exhaustion of the extensive 
alluvial deposits. The nearness of China to Australia always appeared to the 
Australian democracy as a menace to the integrity of the white settlements; 
but the absence of any federal authority made common action difficult. 


In 1888 an important conference on the Chinese question held in Sydney 
and attended by delegates from all the states, resolved that the number of 
Chinese privileged to land should be so limited as to prevent the people of 


that race from ever becoming an important element in the community. The 
New South Wales parliament ultimately passed a law which in some 
respects went much beyond the agreement arrived at. Under the New South 
Wales law masters of vessels were forbidden to bring to the colony more 
than one Chinese to every 300 tons, and a poll-tax of £100 is charged on 
every Chinese landing. In Victoria, Queensland, and South Australia no 
poll-tax was imposed, but masters of vessels may bring only one Chinese to 
every 500 tons burden. West Australian legislation was imtil recently 
similar to that of the three last-named states, but has now been superseded 
by the Coloured Immigrants Restriction Act. Tasmania allows one Chinese 
passenger to every 100 tons, and imposes a poll-tax of £10. These stringent 
regulations have had the effect of greatly restricting the influx of Chinese, 
but in spite of all precautions there is still some immigration. The only other 
alien race present in large numbers in Australia are the Poljmesians in 
Queensland, where they number about 9000. Of late years there has been an 
influx of Hindus and other Eastern races. But a very large proportion of the 
Asiatics, whose entrance into the colonies it was desired to stop, were 
British subjects, and the imperial government refused to sanction any 
measure directly prohibiting in plain terms the movement of British 
subjects from one part of the empire to another. Eventually, the difficulty 
was overcome by the application of an educational test to the coloured races 
seeking admission to the states, whereby they are required to write out in 
some European language an application for permission to enter the colony 
in which they propose to reside. The agitation which this restrictive 
legislation caused was promoted and kept alive almost entirely by the trades 
unions, and was the first legislative triumph of the labour party, albeit that 
party was not at the time directly represented in parliament. 
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The labour movement in Australia may be traced back to the early days 
when transportation was in vogue, and the free immigrant and the time- 
expired convict objected to the competition of the bond labourer. The great 
object of these early struggles being attained, labour directed its attention 


mainly to securing shorter hours. It was aided very materially by the dearth 
of workers consequent on the gold discoveries, when every man could 
command his own price. Wlien the excitement consequent on the gold finds 
had subsided, there was a considerable reaction against the claims of labour, 
and this was greatly helped by the congested state of the labour market; but 
the principle of an eight-hours day made progress, and was conceded in 
several trades. In the early years of the seventies the colonies entered upon 
an era of well-being, and for about twelve years every man, willing to work 
and capable of exerting himself, readily found employment. The labour 
unions were able to secure in these years many concessions both as to hours 
and wages. In 1873 there was an important rise in wages, in the following 
years there were fuiiher advances. For five years thereafter these high 
wages ruled; but in 1886 there was a sharp fall, though wages still remained 
very good. 


In 1888 there was an advance, and again in 1889. In 1890 matters were on 
the eve of a great change and wages fell, in most cases to a point 20 per 
cent, below the rates of 1885. In 1893 came the bank crisis and great 
restriction in trade. Almost the fu-st effect of this restriction was a reduction 
in wages, which touched their lowest in 1895, and fell to a point below that 
of any year since 1850. Since then there has been a marked recovery, and 
wages stood in 1900 at about the same level as in 1873. During the whole 
period from 1873 onwards, prices, other than of labour, have been steadily 
tending downwards, so that the cost of living in 1900 was much below that 
of 1873. Taking everything into consideration the reduction was, perhaps, 
not less than 40 per cent., so that though the nominal or money wages in 
1873 and 1900 were the same, the actual wages were much higher in the 
latter year. Much of the improvement in the lot of the wage earners has been 
due to the labour organizations, yet so late as 1881 these organizations were 
of so little account, politically, that when the law relating to trades unions 
was passed in New South Wales, the English law was followed, and it was 
simply enacted that the purposes of any trades union shall not be deemed 
imlawful (so as to render a member liable to criminal prosecution for 
conspiracy or otherwise) merely by reason that they are in restraint of trade. 
After the year 1884 labour troubles became very frequent, the New South 
Wales coal miners in particular being at war with the colliery owners during 
the greater part of the six years intervening between then and what is called 


the Great Strike. The strong downward tendency of prices made a reduction 
of wages imperative; but the labouring classes failed to recognize any such 
necessity, and strongly resented any reductions proposed by employers. It 
was hard indeed for a carter drawing coal to a gasworks to recognise the 
necessity which compelled a reduction in his wages because wool had 
fallen 20 per cent. Nor were other labourers, more nearly connected with 
the producing interests, satisfied with a reduction of wages because produce 
had fallen in price aU round. Up to 1889 wages held their ground, although 
work had become more difficult to obtain, and some industries were being 
carried on without any profit. 
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It was at such an inopportune time that the most extensive combination of 
labour yet brought into action against capital formulated its demands. A 
strike of the Newcastle miners, after lasting twenty-nine weeks, came to an 
end in January, 1890, and throughout the rest of the year there was great 
imrest in labour circles. On September 6th the silver mines closed down, 
and a week later a conference of employers issued a manifesto which was 
met next day by a countfT-manifesto of the Intercolonial Labour 
Conference, and almost immediately afterwards by the calling out of 40,000 
men. The time chosen for the strike was the height of the wool season, 
when a cessation of work would be attended with the maximum of 
inconvenience. Sydney was the centre of the disturbance, and the city was 
in a state of industrial siege, feeling running to dangerous extremes. Riotous 
scenes occurred both in Sydney and on the coal fields, and a large number 
of special constables were sworn in by the government. Towards the end of 
October 20,000 shearers were called out, and many other trades, principally 
concerned with the handling or shipping of wool, joined the ranks of the 
strikers, with the result that the maritime and pastoral industries throughout 
the whole of Australia were most injuriously disturbed. The “Great Strike,” 
as it was called, terminated early in November 1890, the employers gaining 


a decisive victory. The colonies were, however, to have other and bitter 
experiences of strikes before labour recognized that of all means for settling 
industrial disputes strikes are, on the whole, the most disastrous that it can 
adopt. 


One result of the strike of 1890 was the planting of a colony of 
communistic Australians in South America. Another effect of the Great 
Strike was in a more practical direction. New South Wales was the first 
country which endeavored to settle its labour grievances through the ballot- 
box and to send a great party to parliament as the direct representation of 
labour, pledged to obtain through legislation what it was unable to obtain by 
strikes and physical force. Several attempts had been made by individuals 
belonging to the labour party to enter the New South Wales parliament, but 
it was not untQ 1891 that the occurrence of a general election gave the 
party the looked-for opportunity for concerted action. The results of the 
election came as a complete surprise to the majority of the community. The 
labour party captured 35 seats out of a house of 125 members; and as the 
old parties almost equally divided the remaining seats, and a fusion was 
impossible, the labour representatives dominated the situation. It was not 
long, however, before the party itself became divided on the fiscal 
cjuestion; and a protectionist government coming into power, about half the 
labour members gave it consistent support and enabled it to maintain office 
for about three years, the party as a political imit being thus destroyed. The 
events of these three years taught the labour leaders that a parliamentary 
party was of little practical imluence unless it was able to cast on all 
important occasions a solid vote, and to meet the case a new method was 
devised. The party therefore determined that they would refuse to support 
any person standing in the labour interests who refused to pledge himself to 
vote on all occasions in such way as the majority of the party might decide 
to be expedient. This was called the “solidarity pledge,” and, united under 
its sanction, what was left of the labour party contested the general election 
of 1894. The result was a defeat, their numbers being reduced from 35 to 
19; but a signal triumph was won for solidarity. Very few of the members 
who refused to take the 
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pledge were returned, and the adherents of the united party were able to 
accomplish more with their reduced number than under the old conditions. 


The movement towards forming a parliamentary labour party was not 
confined to New South Wales; on the contrary, it was common to all the 
colonies except West Australia, and its greatest triumphs have been 
achieved in New Zealand and South Australia. Like the organisation in New 
South Wales, the labour party of South Australia owes its origin to the 
failure of the Great Strike of 1890. In that year the Trades and Labour 
Council of Adelaide summoned a conference of labour representatives, at 
which a proposal for the formation of a parliamentary party was drawn up 
and adopted. The political programme of the new party was comprehensive 
and popular, and almost immediately on its adoption three representatives 
of labour won seats in the second chamber (legislative council), and at the 
ensuing general election of 1893 the party secured 8 seats in the assembly 
out of a total of 54, and 6 out of 24 in the council, thereby gaining a 
controlling vote in both 
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houses. Li 1900 it controlled 12 votes in the popular house and 8 in the 
council. The members of the South Australian labour party differ in one 
important respect from those of New South Wales. They are all persons 
who have worked for their living at manual labour, and this ciualification of 
being an actual worker is one that was strongly insisted upon at the 
formation of the party and strictly adhered to, although the temptation to 
break away from it and to accept as candidates persons of superior 
education and position has been very great. In Victoria the labour party has 
not been so conspicuous as in New South Wales and South Australia. The 
members of the Victorian assembly are not divided into such distinct parties 


as are the members of the popular houses of the other colonies, and the 
labour party has therefore not been able to determine the real balance of 
power. In Queensland the labour party numbered, in 1900, 21 out of 72 
members in the elective branch of parliament, a larger proportion than in 
any other state; but only for a brief period [toward the close of 1899] have 
parties been so evenly divided as to give the labour party the balance of 
power. 
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The question of federation was not lost sight of by the framers of the 
original constitution which was bestowed upon New South Wales. In the 
report of the committee of the legislative council appointed in 1852 to 
prepare a constitution for that colony [an intercolonial assembly was 
suggested]. But it was not until the necessities of the colonies forced them 
to it that an attempt was made to do what the framers of the original 
constitution suggested. Federation at no time actually dropped out of sight, 
but it was not until thirty-five years later that any practical steps were taken 
towards its accomplishment. Meanwhile a sort of makeshift was devised, 
and the imperial parliament passed a measure permitting the formation of a 
federal council, to which any colony that felt inclined to join could send 
delegates. Of the seven colonies New South Wales and New Zealand stood 
aloof from the council, and from the beginning it was therefore shorn of a 
large share of the prestige that would have attached to a body speaking and 
acting on behalf of a imited Australia. The council had also a fatal defect in 
its constitution. It was merely a deliberative body, having no executive 
functions and possessing no control of funds or other means to put its 
legislation in force. Its existence was well-nigh forgotten by the people of 
Australia until the occurrence of its biennial meetings, and even then but 
slight interest was taken in its proceedings. The comicil held eight 
meetings, at which many matters of intercolonial interest were discussed. In 
1889 Sir Henry Parkes addressed the other premiers on the desirability of a 


federal union for purposes of defence. The immediate result was a 
conference at Parliament House, Melbourne, of representatives from each 
of the seven colonies. This conference adopted an address submitting 
certain resolutions which affirmed the desirability of an early union, mider 
the crown, of the Australiasian colonies, and provided that steps should be 
taken for the appointment of delegates to a national Australasian 
convention, to consider and report upon an adecjuate scheme for a federal 
convention. In accordance with this imderstanding, the various Australasian 
parliaments appointed delegates to attend a national convention to be held 
in Sydney. On the 2nd of March, 1891, the convention held its first meeting. 
Sir Henry Parkes was elected president, and he moved a series of 
resolutions embodying the principles necessary to establish the structure of 
a federal government. 


On the 31st of March Sir Samuel Griffith, as chairman of the committee on 
constitutional machinery, brought up a draft Constitution Bill, which was 
carefully considered by the convention in committee of the whole and 
adopted on the 9th of April, when the convention was formerly dissolved. 
The bin, however, fell absolutely dead. Not because it was not a good bill, 
but because the movement out of which it arose had not popular initiative, 
and therefore failed to reach the popular imagination. Even its authors 
recognized the apathy of the people, and parliamentary sanction to its 
provisions was not sought in any colony. 


Although the bill of 1891 was not received by the people with any show of 
interest, the federation movement did not die out; on the contrary, it had 
many enthusiastic advocates, especially in the colony of Victoria. In 1894 
an unofficial convention was held at Corowa, at which the cause of 
federation was strenuously advocated, but it was not until 1895 that the 
movement obtained new life, by reason of the proposals adopted at a 
meeting of premiers convened by Mr. G. H. Reid of New South Wales. At 
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[1896-1898 A.D.] this meeting all the colonies except New Zealand were 
represented, and it was agreed that the parliament of each colony should be 
asked to pass a bill enabling the people to choose ten persons to represent 
the colony in a federal convention ; the work of such convention being the 
framing of a federal constitution to be submitted to the people for approval 
by means of the referendum. During the year 1896 Enabling Acts were 
passed by New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, South Australia, and West 
Australia, and delegates were elected by popular vote in all the colonies 
named except West Australia, where the delegates were chosen by 
parliament. The convention met in Adelaide on the 22nd of March 1897, 
and, after drafting a bill for the consideration of the . 


various parliaments, adjourned until the 2nd of September. On that date the 
delegates reassembled in Sydney, and debated the bill in the light of the 
suggestions made by the legislatures of the federating colonies. In the 
course of the proceedings it was announced that Queensland desired to 
come within the proposed union ; and in view of this development, and in 
order to give further opportmiity for the consideration of the bill, the 
convention again adjourned. The third and final session was opened in 
Melbourne on the 20th of January, 1898, but Queensland was still imrepre- 
sented; and, after further consideration, the Draft Bill was finally adopted 
on the 16th of March and remitted to the various colonies for submission to 
the people. In its main provisions the bill of 1898 followed generally that of 
1891, yet with some very important alterations. 


The constitution was accepted by Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania 
by popular acclamation, but in New South Wales very great opposition was 
shown, the main points of objection being the financial provisions, ecjual 
representation in the senate, and the difficulty in the way of the larger states 
securing an amendment of the constitution in the event of a conflict with the 
smaller states. As far as the other colonies were concerned, it was evident 
that the bill was safe, and public attention throughout Australia was fixed 
on New South Wales, where a fierce political contest was raging, which it 
was recognised would decide the fate of the measure for the time being. 


the times. There were originally twenty-three. The number of these 
governments, or satrapies, was increased to thirty-one by the conquests of 
Darius. 


If each of these satrapies had been governed by a separate governor 
invested with royal power, and sovereign in all but name and title, the 
empire would have run the risk of soon being broken up into a chaotic 
assembly of principalities, in incessant struggle against Persia. But Darius 
avoided uniting civil and military power in one person. He placed in each 
government three officers sent directly from the court and quite independent 
of each other — the satrap, the royal secretary, and the general. The satraps 
were chosen by the king. They could be taken from any class in the nation, 
from the poor as well as the rich, from foreigners as well as Persians; but it 
was customary to confer the most imjDortant satrapies on persons united by 
blood or marriage to the royal family. They were not nominated for any 
special time, but remained in office as long as the king pleased. They had 
full civil power, with palaces, parks, a court, bodyguards, and well-filled 
harems ; they imposed taxes as they liked, administered justice, and had 
power over life and death. 


They had a royal secretary at their disposal, and this personage, charged 
ostensibly with the duties of chancellor, was in reality a spy who watched 
everybody’s actions and conduct, so as to be able to report them in the right 
quarter. 


The Persian soldiers, the native troops, and the mercenaries cantoned in the 
province were under the command of a general, who was often inimical to 
the satrap and secretary. These three rivals, therefore, equalised and kept 
each other in check, and thus a revolt was, if not impossible, at least 
difficult. They were in perpetual communication with the court by means of 
regular couriers, who took their despatches from one end of the country to 
the other, in a few weeks. As an additional precaution Darius sent to the 
provinces every year officers whom he called his ” eyes and his ears,” 
because they were commissioned to see and hear for him what went on in 
the most distant parts of the kingdom. They appeared at the most 
unexpected moments, examined the state of affairs, reformed any details of 
administration, reprimanded and suspended the satrap, when necessary, and 


The fear was as to whether the statutory number of 80,000 votes necessary 
for the acceptance of the ))ill would be reached. Tliis fear proved to be well 
founded, for the result of the referendum in New South Wales showed 
71,595 votes in favour of the bill and 66,228 against it, and it was 
accordingly 
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lost. In Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia, on the other hand, the bill 
was accepted by triumphant majorities. West Australia did not put it to the 
vote, as the Enabling Act of that colony only provided for joining a 
federation of which New South Wales should form a part. The existence of 
such a strong opposition to the bill in the mother colony convinced even its 
most zealous advocates that some changes would have to be made in the 
constitution before it could be accepted by the people; consequently, 
although the general election in New South Wales, held six or seven weeks 
later, was fought on the federal issue, yet the opposing parties seemed to 
occupy somewhat the same ground, and the question narrowed itself down 
to one as to which party should be entrusted with the negotiations to be 
conducted on behalf of the colony, with a view to securing a modification 
of the objectionable features of the bill. The new parliament decided to 
adopt the procedure of again sending the premier, Mr. Reid, in conference, 
armed with a series of resolutions affirming its desire to bring about the 
completion of federal union, but asking the other colonies to agree to the 
reconsideration of the provisions which were most generally objected to in 
New South Wales. The other colonies interested were anxious to bring the 
matter to a speedy termination, and readily agreed. Accordingly a premiers’ 
conference was held in Melbourne at the end of January, 1899, at which 
Queensland was for the first time represented. At this conference a 
compromise was effected; something was conceded to the claims of New 


South Wales, but the main principles of the bill remained intact. The bill as 
amended was submitted to the electors of each colony and again 
triimiphantly carried in Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania. In New 
South Wales and Queensland there were still a large number of persons 
opposed to the measure, which was nevertheless carried in both colonies. 
New South Wales having decided in favour of federation, the way was clear 
for a decision on the part of West Australia. The Enabling Bill passed the 
various stages in the parliament of that colony, and the question was then 
submitted by way of referendum to the electors. The result of the voting (in 
five colonies m 1899, and in West Australia in 1900) was as follows: — 


New South Wales, for 107,420 against 82,741 ; Victoria, for 152,653 
against 9,804; Queensland, for 35,181 against 28,965; South Australia, for 
65,990 against 17,053; West Australia (1900), for 44,704 against 19,691; 
Tasmania, for 13,437 against 791. 


In accordance with this verdict, the Colonial Draft Bill was submitted to the 
imperial government for legislation as an imperial act. 


Under an act of the British parliament, dated July 9th, 1900, passed under 
the auspices of Mr. Chamberlain, secretary of state for the colonies, a 
proclamation was issued, September 17th of the same year, declaring that, 
on and after the 1st of January, 1901, the people of New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Tasmania, and West Australia should 
be united in a federal commonwealth under the name of the Commonwealth 
of Australia. The act which gave authority for the issue of this proclamation 
embodied and established (with such variations as had been acceptetl on 
behalf of the colonies) the constitution agreed to at the premiers’ conference 
of 1899. It was cordially welcomed in the mother country, and finally 
became law amid signs of general approval. The difficulties arose with 
regard to the right of appeal to the queen in council. By clause 74 of the 
original bill this right was very seriously curtailed; Mr. Chamberlain wished 
to preserve it as in the case of Canada, while, in order to disarm colonial 
opposition, he suggested that the judicial committiee of the privy council 
should be 
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strengthened by the appointment of four colonial members with the rank of 
lords of appeal. But after privately conferring with the Australian delegates 
he withdrew this suggestion, and when the second reading of the bill came 
on he announced that a compromise had been agreed upon. The final form 
of the disputed clause provided that in cases which involved non-Australian 
interests the right of appeal should be fully maintained, and that in 
questions between the commonwealth and a single state, or between two 
states, leave to appeal might be given by the high court of Australia. Mr. 
Chamberlain indicated that this matter might receive further development at 
a future time, and that it was possible that after consulting with the colonies 
the government might propose the establishment of a permanent court of 
appeal for the whole empire. Soon after the passage of the bill the choice of 
governor-general of the new commonwealth fell upon Lord Hopetoun, who 
had won golden opinions as governor of Victoria a few years before; Mr. 
Barton, who had taken the lead among the Australian delegates, became 
first prime minister; and the commonwealth was successfully inaugurated at 
the opening of 190L 


Provisions of the Commonwealth Act 


The provisions of the Commonwealth Act passed in 1900 were as follows: 
The six colonies entering the commonwealth were denominated original 
states, and new states might be admitted, or might be formed by separation 
from or union of two or more states or parts of states; and territories (as 
distinguished from states) might be taken over and governed under the 
legislative power of the commonwealth. The legislative power is vested in a 
federal parliament, consisting of the sovereign, a senate, and a house of 
representatives, the sovereign being represented by a governor-general. The 
senate was to consist of the same number of members (not less than six) for 
each state, the term of service being six years, but subject to an arrangement 
that half the number would retire every three years. The house of 
representatives was to consist of members chosen in the different states in 


numbers proportioned to their population, but never fewer than five. The 
first house of representatives was to contain seventy-five members. For 
elections to the senate the governors of states, and for general elections of 
the house of representatives the governor-general, would cause writs to be 
issued. The senate would choose its own president, and the house of 
representatives its speaker; each house would make its own rules of 
procedure; in each, one-third of the number of members would form a 
cjuorum; the members of each must take oath, or make affirmation of 
allegiance; and all alike would receive an allowance of £400 a year. The 
legislative powers of the parliament have a wide range, many matters being 
transferred to it from the colonial parliaments. The more important subjects 
with which it deals are trade, shipping, and railways; taxation, bounties, the 
borrowing of money on the credit of the commonwealth; the postal antl 
telegraphic services; defence, census, and statistics; currency, coinage, 
banking, bankruptcy; weights and measures; copyright, patents, and trade 
marks; marriage and divorce; immigration and emigration; conciliation antl 
arbitration in inilustrial disputes. Bills imposing taxation or apj/roj/riating 
revenue must not originate in the senate, and neither taxation bills nor bills 
appropriating revenue for the annual service of the government may be 
amended in the senate, but the senate may return such bills to the house of 
representatives with a request for their amendment. Appropriation laws 
must not deal with other matters. 
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Taxation laws must deal with only one subject of taxation; but customs and 
excise duties may, respectively, be dealt with together. Votes for the 
appropriation of the revenue shall not pass unless recommended by the 
governor-general. The constitution provides means for the settlement of 
disputes between the houses and requires the assent of the sovereign to aU 
laws. The executive power is vested in the governor-general, assisted by an 
executive council appointed by himself. He has coimnand of the army and 
navy, and appoints federal ministers and judges. The ministers are members 
of the executive council, and must be, or within three months of their 


appointment must become, members of the parliament. The judicial powers 
are vested in a high court and other federal courts, and the fetleral judges 
hold office for life or during good behaviour. The high court has appellate 
jurisdiction in cases from other federal courts and from the supreme courts 
of the states, and it has original jurisdiction in matters arising under laws 
made by the federal parliament, in disputes between states, or residents in 
different states, and in matters affecting the representatives of foreign 
powers. Special provisions were made respecting appeals from the high 
court to the sovereign in council. The constitution set forth elaborate 
arrangements for the admmistration of finance and trade during the 
transition period following the transference of departments to the 
commonwealth. Within two years uniform customs duties were to be 
unposed ; thereafter the parliament of the commonwealth had exclusive 
power to impose customs and excise duties, or to grant bounties; and trade 
within the commonwealth was to be absolutely free. Exceptions were made 
permitting the states to grant bounties on mining and (with the consent of 
the parliament) on exports of produce or manufactures — * West Australia 
being for a time partially exempted from the prohibition to impose import 
duties. 


The constitution, parliament, and laws of each state, subject to the federal 
constitution, retained their authority; state rights were carefully 
safeguarded, and an inter-state commission was given powers of 
adjudication and of administration of the laws relating to trade, transport, 
and other matters. Provision was made for necessary alteration of the 
constitution of the commonwealth, but so that no alteration could be 
effected unless the question had been directly submitted to, and the change 
accepted by, the electorate in the states. The seat of government was to be 
within New South Wales, not less than 100 miles distant from Sydney, and 
of an area not less than 100 square miles. Until other provision was made, 
the governor-general was to have a salary of £10,000, paid by the 
commonwealth. Respecting the salaries of the governors of states, the 
constitution made no provision.” 


New Zealand 


The first European discoverer of New Zealand was the famous Dutch 
navigator, Tasman, who sailed about the islands in 1642, but it remained 
practically miknown vmtil 1769, when Captain Cook made a careful 
examination of its coast. He visited the islands several tunes, and introduced 
pigs, fowls, and several European vegetables. From Cook’s final voyage in 
1777 to 1814 little is known of it, but during this period a few white men, 
mostly shipwrecked sailors and runaway convicts from Australia, settled 
along its coasts. In 1814 Rev. Samuel Marsden, colonial chaplain of New 
South Wales, established the first mission m the islands at the Bay of 
Islands. Other missions, both Catholic and Protestant, were soon formed, 
and in thirty years a great 
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part of the native Maori population hud at least nominally accepted 
Christianity. 


The country had been officially declared a possession of Great Britain as 
early as 1787, but fifty years elapsetl before a systematic attempt at 
colonisation was made. In 1837 the New Zealand Association was formed 
under the auspices of Lord Durham, and largely through the exertion of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, upon whose “system” South Australia was 
established. This 


association faOed in obtaining a charter for colonising because of the 
hesitating policy of the muiistry, but it awakened interest in the colonisation 
movement. A second organisation was formed by the resourceful Wakefield 
in 1839, known as the New Zealand Land Company, with Lord Durham as 
governor. Wakefield determined not to risk another failure, therefore, in the 
name of the new company the ship Tory was secretly despatched to the 
islands with a company of colonists under Col. Wm. Wakefield, a brother of 
the promoter. By him the settlement of Wellington was formed. The colony 
of New Zealand thus came into existence independent of crown authority. 
The hands of the government being forced it proceeded to attach the 


settlements in New Zealand to the colony of New South Wales with Captain 
William Hobson as resident lieutenant-gov- ernor. There was some conflict 
between the land company’s settlers and Governor Hobson, but they 
ultimately recognised his authority. In February, 1840, an assembly of 
Maori chiefs at Waitangi acknowledged their submission to the British 
crown. In the following September, Governor Hobson hoisted the British 
flag over the newly fomided town of Aukland, which in 1841 became the 
capital of the colony. 


May 3, 1841, New Zealand was proclaimed a separate crown colony. The 
early history of the colony is a long and tedious tale of cjuarrels over land 
titles between the land company, later settlers, and Maori chiefs. Hostilities 
between the settlers and natives were inevitable. One of the most serious 
wars was that led by Hone Heke in 1845. Other and more serious revolts 
occurred in 1863 and 1864, the suppression of which was accomplished 
only by the aid of several regiments of British troops and the co-operation 
of warships. An imperial act granted the colony representative government 
in 1852. Gold was discovered in 1862 and the colony grew rapidly. A new 
immigration policy adopted in 1870 still further stimulated the growth. The 
population leaped from 267,000 in 1871 to 501,000 in 1881.” 


James Cook 


(1728-1779) 


HISTORY, 1882-1902 


Between 1882 and 1902 five governors represented the crown in New 
Zealand. Of these Sir Arthur Gordon quitted the colony in June, 1882. His 
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successor, Sir William Drummond Jervois, arrived in January, 1883, and 
held office until March, 1889. The earl of Onslow, who followed, landed in 
June, 1889, and resigned in February, 1892. The next governor, the earl of 
Glasgow, remained in the colony from June, 1892, to February, 1897, and 
was succeeded in August of the last-mentioned year by the earl of Ranfurly. 
The cabinets which administered the affairs of the colony during these years 
were those of Sir Frederick Whitaker, Sir Harry Atkinson (3), Sir Robert 
Stout (2), Mr. Ballance, and Mr. Seddon. Except in one disturbed month, 
August, 1884, when there were three changes of ministry in eighteen days, 
executives were more stable than in the colony’s earlier years. The party 
headed by Mr. Ballance and Mr. Seddon held office without a break for 
more than eleven years, a result mainly due to the general support given to 
its agrarian and labour policy by the smaller farmers and the working 
classes. 


The industrial history of New Zealand during these two decades may be 
divided into two unequal periods. Thirteen lean years — marked, some of 
them by great depression — were followed by seven years of prosperity. 
The colony, which in 1882 was under a cloud, has not often been busier and 
more self-confident than in 1902. A division into two periods also marks 
the political history of the same time; but here the dividing line is drawn in 
a different year. Up to December, 1890, the conservative forces which 
overthrew Sir George Grey in 1879, controlled parliament in effect, though 
not always m name; and for ten years progressive legislation was confined 
to a mild experiment in offering crown lands on perpetual lease, with a right 
of purchase (1882), and a still milder instalment of local option (1881). In 
September, 1889, however, Sir George Grey succeeded in getting 
parliament to abolish the last remnant of plural voting. Finance otherwise 
absorbed attention ; the task of successive ministries was to make the 
colony’s accomits balance, and search for some means of restoring 
prosperity. The years 1884, 1887, and 1888 were notable for heavy deficits 
in the treasury. Taxation, direct and indirect, had to be increased, and as a 
means of gaining support for this, in 1888 Sir Harry Atkinson gave the 


customs tariff a distmctly protectionist complexion. The commercial revival 
came but slowly. The heavy borrowing and feverish speculation of the 
seven years 1872-79 must in any case have been paid for by reaction. The 
failure of the City of Glasgow Bank in 1879 precipitated this, and the 
almost contmuous fall in the price of wool and wheat, together with the 
dwindling of the output of alluvial gold, postponed recovery. The principal 
local bank — the Bank of New Zealand — was in an imsoimd condition, 
and mi til in 1895 it was taken under control and guaranteed by the colony, 
the fear of its collapse overshadowed the community. The financial and 
commercial improvement which began in 1895 was doubtless to some 
extent connected with this venturesome but apparently successful stroke of 
policy. 


SOCIALISTIC NEW ZEALAND 


During the years 1882-90 the leading political personage was Sir Harry 
Atkinson. In December, 1890, he was overthrown by the progressives under 
John Ballance. Atkinson’s party never rallied from this defeat, and a 
striking change came over public life, though Ballance, until his death in 
April, 1893, continued the prudent financial policy of his predecessor. The 
change was emphasised by the active intervention in politics of the trade 
unions. These bodies, impelled by a socialistic movement felt throughout 
Australia and New Zealand, decided in 1889 and 1890 to exert their 
influence in returning work- 
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men to parliament, and where this was impossible, to secure pledges from 
middle class candidates. This plan was first jnit into execution at the general 
election of 1890. The number of labour members thus elected to the general 
assembly was small, never more tlian six, and no independent labour party 
was formed. But the influence of labour in the progressive or, as it preferred 
to be called, liberal party, was considerable, and the legislative results 
noteworthy. These did not interfere with the general lines of Atkinson’s 


strong and cautious finance, though the first of them was the abolition of his 
direct tax upon all property, personal as well as real, and the substitution 
therefor of a graduated tax upon unimproved land values, and an income- 
tax also graduated, though less elaborately. The income-tax is not levied on 
incomes drawn from land. In 1891 the tenure of members of the legislative 
council or nominated upper house, which had hitherto been for life, was 
altered to seven years. In 1892 a new form of land tenure was introduced, 
under which large areas of crown lands have since been leased for 999 
years. In the same year a law was also passed authorising government to 
repurchase private land for closer settlement. At first tlie owner’s consent to 
the sale was necessary, but in 1894 jOTwer was taken to buy land 
compulsorily. So energetically was the law administered by John 
Mackenzie, minister of lands from 1891 toi900, that in March, 1901, more 
than a million acres had been repurchased and subdivided, and over 6,000 
souls were living thereon. 


On Ballance’s sudden death his place was taken by Richard Seddon, 
minister of mines in the Ballance cabinet, whose first task was to pass the 
Electoral Bill of his predecessor, which provided for granting the franchise 
to all adult women. This was adopted in September, 1893. In 1893 was also 
enacted the Alcoholic Liquor Control Act, greatly extending local option. In 
1894 the Advances to Settlers Act authorised state loans on mortgage to 
farmers at 5 per cent., and about £2,500,000 has been lent in this way, 
causing a general decline in the rate of interest. The same year also saw the 
climax of a series of laws passed by the progressives affecting the relations 
of employers and workmen. 


Meanwhile the keystone of the regulative system had been laid by the 
passing of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, under which 
disputes between employers and unions of workers are compulsorily settled 
by state tribunals; strikes and lock-outs are virtually prohijjited in the case 
of organised work-people, and the conditions of employment in industries 
may be, and in many cases are, regulated by the awards of public boards 
and courts. The Arbitration Act, consolidated and extended in 1900, was 
soon in constant use. The Old Age Pensions Bill, which became law in 
November, 1898, by 1902 had become the means of conferring a free 
pension of £18 a year, or less, upon 12,300 men and women of 65 years of 


they were attended by a body of troops to support their decisions and give 
weight to their councils, which might otherwise have been wanting. An 
unfavourable account, a slight disobedience, or even the mere suspicion of 
disobedience, was enough to ruin a satrap, for he was then deposed, or more 
often condemned to death without a trial, the people of his suite being 
ordered to do the deed. A courier arrived suddenly, the guard received 
orders to kill their chief, and they at once fulfilled the royal decree. 


This administrative reform did not please the Persians, and they tried to pay 
off their enforced obedience by scoffing jests at the king’s expense. ” 
Cyrus,” they said, ” had been a father and Cambyses a master, but Darius 
was only an innkeeper greedy of gain.” For the division of the empire was 
done less for a political object than for financial profits and the chief duty 
of the satraps was to assess, collect and turn over the taxes. Persia proper 
was exempt from a regular taxation, and the people were only required to 
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make the king a present every time he crossed the country. The present was 
in proportion to the fortune of the individual, and sometimes merely 
consisted of an ox, or a sheep, or even a little milk or cheese, a few dates, a 
handful of flour or some vegetables; but the other provinces were taxed 
according to their extent and wealth with a tribute payable partly in kind, 
and partly in money. The revenue in money went up to 1460 Euboeic 
talents or nearly £28,000,000. To facilitate the payments Darius circulated 
gold and silver coins named after himself. These darics were stamped with 
a figure of the king, bearing a bow, or a javelin. They were thick, irregular, 
and clumsy, but of pure metal. The coins were not in common circulation, 
but they were used in the payment of the soldiers and sailors, and were 
current on the coasts of the Mediterranean. In the interior of Asia, metals 
were valued according to their weight for transactions of commerce and 
daily life, and kings themselves preferred to have them in their rough state, 
for they had them melted down and put into earthen vases, and coined 
according to the needs or the caprice of the moment. The tribute in kind was 


age and upwards whose private income was less than £1 a week. About 
1,000 of these pensioners were Maori. The total cost to the colony was 
about £205,000 annually. In 1900 the English system of compensation to 
workmen for accidents suffered in their trade was adopted with some 
changes. In 1895 borrowing on a large scale was begun, and in seven years 
as many millions were added to the public debt. Before this the Ballance 
ministry had organised two new departments, those of labour and 
agriculture. The former supervises the labour laws, and endeavours to deal 
with unemployment; the latter has done much practical teaching and 
inspecting work, manages experimental farms, and is active in stamping out 
diseases of live stock, noxious weeds, and adulteration.’ 


Blessed with a climate resembling that of England, New Zealand has been 
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properly regarded as the future Britain of the southern hemisphere. The 
progress which the colony has made has both encouraged and apparently 
justified the prediction. Yet there are few subjects on which ordinary people 
betray greater ignorance than on the position of New Zealand. Sii Charles 
Dilke”* has pointed out that, though ” the future of the Pacific shores is 
inevitably brilliant, it is not New Zealand, the centre of the water 
hemisphere, which will occupy the position that England has taken in the 
Atlantic, but some country such as Japan or Vancouver, jutting out into the 
ocean from Asia or America, as England juts out from Europe.” New 
Zealand, separated from Australia by more than a thousand miles of stormy 
ocean, can never prove to Australia what England has proved to Europe. 
Her own advantages of soil and climate may raise her to greatness. She will 
not rise to greatness as the emporium of Australian trade, i 


Light House on the Coast of New South Wales 


The Maoris 


The Maoris are one of the most important families of the brown Polynesian 
stock, being those who have developed its peculiar mental and physical 
characteristics to the highest degree. This is due in part to their having to 
maintain themselves in a far less favourable climate than their fellows of 
the tropical islands. They became skilfid hunters and fishers, and good 
agriculturists; and the amount of skill and energy necessitated in these 
pursuits in building houses and canoes, in making clothing, and in forming 
the various weapons 


and implements which they required from stone, wood, or shell, furnished 
the needful stimulus for an active and healthy existence. War, too, as among 
all savage tribes, occupied them greatly, and the construction of forts and 
defences was added to the regular labours of every community. 


The earliest European settlers thus foimd the Maoris in a state of 
civilisation not often to be met with among a barbarous and savage people. 
They lived together in villages, in huts well constructed of wood and reeds, 
ornamented with ingenious and fanciful carvings, and painted with gay- 
coloured arabesques. They protected their villages with ditches and 
palisades, and surrounded them with extensive plantations. They 
manufactured flax from a native plant, and from it wove mats and clothing, 
which they dyed with various kinds of bark and roots, and ornamented with 
the bright feathers of birds; and they made cloaks of great value from the 
dressed skins of their dogs. Their faces and some parts of their bodies were 
elaborately and elegantly tattooed, more largely in the men than the women, 
and the heads of the great chiefs were skilfully embalmed and preserved, 
either as trophies of the fight or in affectionate remembrance of the dead. 
Although they had no written language, they had numerous songs and 
proverbs, legends and traditions, transmitted orally from generation to 
generation. They knew every plant and bird and insect of the comitry they 
inhabited, and designated them by distinctive names; and they distinguished 
the various kuids of rock with 
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a keen talent of observation. They had words in their language for the four 
seasons, and they divided the year into thirteen months, all of which had 
appropriate names, the year commencing with the first new moon after a 
particular star, called Puanga, began to be visible in the mornmg. They had 
names for all the chief stars, and also for many constellations, which were 
called after their resemblance to canoes, houses, garments, weapons, etc. 
They had measures derived from the human body, as the span, the stride, 
and the fathom. They had no regular barter, but whatever a friend asked for 
was given, on the understanding that the giver might in his turn have 
anything he took a fancy to; but all valuable property appears to have been 
held by the tribe, and could only be exchanged in this way with other family 
tribes. They had numerous games of skill or chance, many of them exactly 
similar to our own, as flying kites, skipping-ropes, cat’s-cradle, gymnastic 
poles, wrestling, hide-and-seek, stilts; as well as dancing, diving, and many 
others. They had a firm belief in a future state, and an elaborate mythology 
and system of temples, priests, omens, and sacrifices. They were great 
orators, and a son of every chief had to learn the traditions, laws, and rites 
of his tribe, and to be an orator and a poet as well as a warrior, a hunter, and 
a seaman. 


The dark side of their character was the practice of cannibalism, which 
prevailed extensively at the time when Eurojjeans first visitetl them. But 
this vile practice seems always to have been associated with a superstitious 
belief in the transfer of the qualities, of the victim to his devourer. This 
became one of the chief incentives to war, as to eat the bodies of the slain 
was supposed to impart courage and ferocity to those who partook of them, 
and likewise to make their triumph over their enemies complete.’ 


The rapid decrease of the Maori population for many years seemed to 
foretell its early extinction as a race, but during tlie last four years there 
appears to have been a slight increase in numbers. In 1840 estimates placed 
the native population at over 100,000, which had decreased to 65,000 in 
1856 and to 45,740 in 1874. By 1896 the Maori population waa only 
39,800, but in 1901 it had risen again to 43,143.<* 


a\»5A* 


CHAPTER Il THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE CAPE 


The Cape of Good Hope was discovered by Bartholomeu Dias, the 
Portuguese navigator, in 1486. He first landed at Algoa Bay, having, after 
exploring the west coast, been driven out to sea by a storm. Thus 
accidentally doubling the Cape, he saw it on his way back, and gave it the 
name of the Cape of Storms (Cabo Tormentoso). The king of Portugal, 
however, gave it the more auspicious name it now bears, as its discovery 
afforded a hope of a new ami easier way of reaching India, the great object 
of all the maritime expeditioas of that age. 


The great navigator Vasco da Gama doubled the Cape in 1497, and carried 
the Portuguese flag into the Indian seas. His countrymen, however, attracted 
by the riches of the East, made no permanent settlement at the Cape, 
although they frequently touched there on the voyage to India. But the 
Dutch, who, on the decline of the Portuguese power, established themselves 
in the East, early saw the importance of the place as a station where their 
vessels might take in water and provisions. They did not, however, colonise 
it till 1652, when the Dutch East India Company directed Jan van Riebeek, 
with a small party of colonists, to form a settlement there. The country was 
at that time inhabited by a people called Quaequse, but to whom the Dutch 
seem to have given the name of Hottentots. The Riebeek settlers had at first 
great difficulties and hardships to endure, and their territory did not extend 
beyond a few miles romid the site of the present Cape Town, where they 
first fixed their abode. They gradually, however, extended their limits, by 
driving the natives back or reducing them to serfdom. These colonists, 
although under Dutch authority, were not wholly of that nation, but 


consisted partly of persons of various nations, especially Germans and 
Flemings, with a few 
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Poles and Portuguese. They were for the most part people of low station or 
indifferent character; tliere was, however, a small number of a higher class, 
from whom was selected a coimcil to assist the governor. About the year 
1686 the European population was increased by a nmiiber of the French 
refugees who left their country on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Our limits forbid our attempting to trace the history of the Cape Colony 
during the lengthened period it remained under the Dutch government. We 
may, however, mention some of its prominent incidents, the effects of 
which are visible in the colony to this hour. 


The Dutch, partly by so-called contracts, partly by force, gradually deprived 
the Hottentots of their country. They reduced to slavery a large part of that 
unfortunate people whom they ditl not destroy. They introduced a mmiber 
of Malays and negroes as slaves. They established that narrow and 
tyramiical system of policy which they adopted in other colonies, 
prescribing to the farmers the nature of the crops they were to grow, 
demanding from them a large part of their produce, and harassing them with 
other exactions tending to discourage industry and enterprise. There is no 
doubt that to this mischievous policy is due the origin of those unsettled 
habits, that dislike to orderly government, and that desire to escape from its 
control, which characterise a considerable part of the so-called Dutch Boers 
of the present day — qualities utterly at variance with the character of the 
Dutch in their native country, which were strongly manifested at the Cape, 
long before they came mider British rule and under those influences to 
which some exclusively attribute the insubordination of those men. The 


attempts of the Boers to escaj^e from the Dutch power, and so form an 
independent government beyond the borders of the colony, especially in the 
district since called Graaf-Rcinet, are strikingly similar to their proceedings 
at a later date under the British government. The Gumti river formed the 
boundary between the Hottentot and Kafhr races, and was early adopted by 
the Dutch as their eastern limit; but about the year 1740 they began to pass 
this river, and came into collision with the Kaffirs, and in 1780 they 
extended their frontier to the Great Fish river. 


In 1795 the colonists, having imbibed the revolutionary principles then 
prevailing in Europe, attempted to throw off the yoke of the Dutch, upon 
which the British sent a fleet to support the authority of the prince of 
Orange, and took possession of the country in his name. As, however, it 
was evident that Holland would not be able to hold it, and that at a general 
peace it would be made over to England, it was ruletl by British governors 
till the year 1802, when, at the Peace of Amiens, it was again restored to 
Holland. In 1806, on the renewal of the war, it was again taken by the 
British under Sir David Baird, and has since remained in their possession, 
having been finally ceded by the king of the Netherlands at the peace of 
1815. At this time the limit of the colony was formed by the Great Fish 
river and the line of the mountains south of Bushman Land to the Buffals 
river and the Atlantic, the area being about one hundred and twenty 
thousand square mUes, antl the population little over sixty thousand. A 
sunmiary may be given of the chief events which have taken place since 
1806. 


KAFFIR WAES AND THE GREAT TREK 


The first of these wars took place in 1811-1812, and the second in 1819, 
when the boundary of the colony was extended to the Keiskamma. The 
third occurred in 1835, under Sir Benjamin cl’ Urban, when the boundary 
was 
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advanced to the Kei; but on the recall of that officer the country between the 
Kei and Keiskamnia rivers was restored to the Kaffirs. The fourth Kaffir 
War took place in 1846, and after being conducted by governors Maitland 
and Pottinger, it was terminated by Sir Harry Smith in 1848. The fifth war 
broke out at the end of 1850, and after being carried on for some time by 
Governor Sir H. Smith, it was conducted in 1852 by Governor Cathcart, and 
brought to a conclusion only in March, 1853. During its progress an armed 
police had been organised for the protection of the frontier, and British 
Kaffraria was subsequently formed into a crown colony, reserved at first for 
occupation by Kaffirs. 


In 1820, British emigrants, to the number of five thousand, arrived at Algoa 
Bay, and laid the foundation of the settlements on the eastern frontier which 
have since become the most thriving part of the colony, including the 
important towns of Grahamstown and Port Elizabeth. In 1834 the great 
measure of slave-emancipation took effect in the Cape Colony. It has been 
of immense service in raising the character and condition of the Hottentots 
and other races before held in bondage, though many of the vices begotten 
by the state of slavery still adhere to them. This measure gave great offence 
to the Dutch Boers of the colony, and completed their already existmg 
disaffection to the British rule. 


In 1835-1836 a large number of these people resolved to free themselves 
from the British govermnent by removing with their families beyond the 
limits of the colony. With this object they sold their farms, mostly at a great 
sacrifice, and crossed the Orange river into territories inliabited chiefly by 
tribes of the Kaffir race. After meeting with great hardships and varied 
success in their contests with the natives, a part of their nmnber, under one 
Peter Retief, crossed the Drakenberge and took possession of the district of 
Natal, where they established a republican government, and maintained 
their ground against powerful nations of Zulu Kaffirs till 1842, when they 
were forced to yield to the authority of the British govermnent, which took 
possession of Natal. 


The Boers beyond the Orange river and west of the Drakenberge still, 
however, retamed a sort of independence till 1848, when, in consequence of 
the lawless state of the country, and the solicitation of part of the 


inliabitants, the governor, Sir Harry Smith, declared the supremacy of the 
crown over the territory, which was thenceforth callei I the Orange River 
Sovereignty. Shortly after this, in consetiuence, it was alleged, of certain 
acts of the British government in Natal, Andrew Pretorius, an intelligent 
Boer of that district, crossed the Drakenberge mountains with his followers, 
and after being joined on the western side by large nmnbers of disaffected 
Boers, raised the standard of rebeUioii. Upon this the governor. Sir H. 
Smith, crossed the Orange river at the head of a detachment of troops, and 
encountered and defeated the rebels in a short but brilliant skirmish at 
Boem Plaats. 7\iter this Pretorius and the most disaffected part of the Boers 
retreated to beyond the Vaal river (the northern limit of the sovereignty), 
where they established a government of their own. They were subsequently, 
in 1852, absolved from their allegiance to the British crown by treaty with 
the governors and her majesty’s commissioners for settling frontier affairs. 


In 1853-1854, in consequence of the troubled state of the Orange River 
Sovereignty, and the difficulty of maintaining with becoming dignity the 
authority of her majesty there, it was resolved to abandon the coimtry to the 
settlers, mostly Dutch Boers. This was carried into effect by a special 
commissioner, Sir George Clerk, sent from England for the purpose; and the 
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country, under the name of the Orange Free State, was constituted a 
repubhc, with a president at its head, assisted or controlled by an assembly 
called the volksraad (people’s council), elected by nearly universal suffrage. 


THE CONVICT AGITATION 


After the British government had felt itself compelled to discontinue the 
sending of convicts to New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, the 
subject of transportation became one of great difficulty, the more so that an 


unusually large number of prisoners was then on its hands in consequence 
of the prosecutions arising out of the disturbed state of Ireland. Under these 
circumstances an order in council was passed in 1848, mider authority of 
the Act of 5, George IV, authorising the secretary of state to send certam 
convicts to such colonies as he might think proper. A circular was sent by 
Earl Grey, then colonial secretary, to the governor of the Cape (among other 
colonial governors), requesting him to ascertain the feelings of the colonists 
regarding the reception of a certain class of convicts. 


Unfortunately, owing to some mismiderstandmg, a vessel, the Neptune, was 
despatched to the Cape before the opinion of the colonists had been 
received, having on board 289 convicts, anong whom were Jolxn Mitchell, 
the Irish rebel, and his colleagues. \Vlien the news reached the Cape that 
this vessel was on her way, the people of the colony became violently 
excited; and goaded to fury by the inflanunatory articles in the local 
newspapers, and guided by a few demagogues, they established what was 
called the Anti-Convict Association, by which they bound themselves by a 
pledge to cease from all intercourse of every kind with persons in any way 
comiected ” with the landing, supplying, or employing of convicts.” On the 
19th of September, 1849, the Neptune arrived in Simon’s Bay; and when 
the mtelligence reached Cape Town, the people assembled in masses, and 
their behaviour was violent and outrageous in the extreme. The governor, 
after adopting several resolutions, and again abandoning them under the 
pressure of popular agitation, agreed not to land the convicts, but to keep 
them on board ship m Simon’s Bay till he received orders to send them 
elsewhere. Even this concession did not satisfy any but a small number of 
more moderate men. The mass of the population, under the guidance or 
domination of a few agitators, continued to do all in their power to j/revent 
the convicts and all the officers of the government from obtaining supplies. 
Wlien the home government became aware of the state of affairs it 
immediately sent orders directing the Neptune to proceed to Van Diemen’s 
Land, and the agitation ceased. This agitation did not, however, pass away 
without important results, since it led to another movement, the object of 
which was to obtain a free representative government for the colony. This 
concession, which had been previously promised by Lord Grey, was 
granted by her majesty’s government, and, m 1853, a constitution was 
established of almost unexampled liberality. 


In 1857 an almost incredible delusion arose in the Amaxosa tribe of British 
Kaffraria. It was predicted among them that, on condition of a complete 
sacrifice of their lives and property, a resurrection would take place on a 
certain day, in which all the dead warriors and great men of the nation 
would arise in new strength; and acting upon this faith nearly a third of the 
tribe or about fifty thousand, perished in a national suicide. The tracts thus 
depopulated were aftenvards peopled by European settlers, among whom 
were many of the German legion which had served with the English army 
in 
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the Crimea, and a body of upwards of two thousand mdustrious North Ger- 
man emigrants, who proved to be a valuable acquisition to the colony. 


Public works in the colony marked an era in the openmg, hi November, 
1863, of the railway from Cape Town to Wellington, begun in 1859, and, in 
1860, of the great breakwater in Table Bay, long needed on that perilous 
coast. In 1865 the province of British Kaffraria was incorporated with the 
colony, under the title of the Electoral Divisions of King William’s Towti 
and East London. In the same year several important modifications of the 
constitution were adopted. 


The discovery of diamonds in the districts north of the Orange river in 1867 
drew the attention of the whole world to the colony, and gave new life and 
impetus to every branch of industry, leading to the annexation of the large 
territory of Griqualand west to the British crown. The Basutos, a division of 
the Bechuana Kaffirs, occupying the upper valleys of the Orange river, had 
subsisted mider a semi-protectorate of the British government from 1848 to 
1854; but having been left to their own resources on the abandonment of the 
Orange Sovereignty, they fell into a long exliaustive warfare with the Boers 
of the Free State. On the urgent petition of their chief Moshesh they were 
proclaimed British subjects in 1868, and their territory became part of the 
colony by act of government of 1871.* 


not less than that in money. Egypt supplied the corn for the 120,000 military 
men who occupied it ; the Medians gave annually 100,000 sheep, 4000 
mules, and 3000 horses ; the Armenians 30,000 chickens, the people of 
Babylon 500 young eunuchs; Cilicia 365 white horses, one for each day of 
the year. The royal taxes were not excessive, but the satraps received no 
salary from the state, and they and their suites lived and received their 
heavy remunerations at the expense of the satrapies. The government of 
Babylon alone had to give a full artaba of silver every d.ay. Egypt, India, 
Media, and Syria gave not much less ; and the poorest provinces were not 
those least heavily taxed, for the satraps counted on having at least as much 
as the king. 


In spite of its drawbacks, this system was preferable to that hitherto 
employed in the East, for it gave the king a regular budget, kept the 
provinces under his power, and made national revolts very difficult. The 
death of each king was no longer followed by insurrections which took a 
great part of the following reign to quell. Darius had not only the glory of 
organising the Persian empire, but he invented a form of government which 
served henceforth as a pattern to the great oriental states. His fame as an 
administrator has even obscured his military renown, for it is often 
forgotten that he increased his empire while regulating its administration. 


The year 1870 marks the dawn of a new era in South Africa. From that date 
the development of modern South Africa may be said to have fairly started, 
and in spite of political complications, arising from time to time, the 
progress of Cape Colony down to the outbreak of the Transvaal War of 
1899 was steadily forward. The discovery of diamonds on the Orange river 
in 1867, followed immediately aftenvards by the discovery of diamonds on 
the Vaal river, led to the rapid occupation and development of a tract of 
country which had hitherto been but sparsely uihabited. In 1870 Dutoitspan 
and Bultfontein diamond mines were discovered, and in 1871 the still richer 
mines of Kimberley and De Beers. These four great deposits of mineral 
wealth are still richly productive, and although not technically within the 
confines of Cape Colony till 1880, to-day they constitute the greatest 
industrial asset which the colony possesses. 


At the time of the begmnmg of the diamond industry, both Cape Colony 
and the Boer republics, as well as all the rest of the colonies of South 
Africa, were in a very depressed condition. Ostrich-farmmg was m its 
mfancy, and agriculture but little developed. The Boers, except in the 
unmediate vicmity of Cape Town, were a primitive people. Their wants 
were few, they lacked enterprise, and the trade of the colony was restricted. 
Even the British colonists at that time were far from rich. The diamond 
industry therefore offered considerable attractions, especially to colonists of 
British origin. _ It was also the means at length of demonstrating the fact 
that South Africa, barren and poor on the surface, was rich below the 
surface. It takes ten acres of Karroo to feed a sheep, but it was now seen 
that a few square yards of diamondiferous blue ground would feed a dozen 
families. By the end of 1871 a large population had already gathered at the 
diamond fields, and immigration contmued steadily, bringing new-comers 
to the rich fields. Among those who emigrated to South Africa at that time 
was Mr. CecU Rhodes. 


So far back in the history of the colony as 1858, the then governor. Sir 
George Grey, had prepared for the home authorities a scheme for the 
federation of the various colonies and states of South Africa, but this 
proposition was not entertained at the time. In 1875, Lord Carnarvon, who 
was secretary of state for the colonies, and who had been successful in 
aiding to bring about 
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the federation of Canada, turned his attention to a similar scheme for the 
confederation of South Africa. The new parliament at Cape Town, which 
had received its privileges of self government in 1872 appears to have 
resented the despatch in whicli he propomided his suggestions, and passed a 
resolution stating that any scheme in favour of confederation must in their 
opinion originate within South Africa itself. James Anthony Froude, the 
distinguished historian, was sent out by Lord Carnarvon to further his 
policy in South Africa. As a diplomatist and a representative of the British 
government, the general opinion in South Africa was that Froude was not a 
success, and he entirely failed to induce the colonists to adopt Lord 
Carnarvon’s views. Lord Carnarvon, still bent on confederation, now 
appointed Sir Bartle Frere governor of Cape Colony and high commissioner 
of South Africa. 


Frere had no sooner taken office as high commissioner, than he found 
himself confronted with serious native troubles in Zululand and on the 
Kaffir frontier of Cape Colony. In 1877 there occurred an outbreak on the 
part of the Galekas and the Gaikas. A considerable force of imperial and 
colonial troops was employed to put down this rising, and the war was 
subsequently known as the Ninth Kaffir War. This war was the last of a long 
series which the colonists waged on the eastern frontier ever since the 
colony came into existence. At its conclusion the Transkei, the territory of 
the Galeka tribe, under Kreli, was annexed by the British. In the meantime 
Lord Carnarvon had resigned his position in tiie British cabinet, and the 
scheme for confetler-ation which he had been pushing forward was 
abantloned. As a matter of fact, at that time Cape Colony was too fully 
occupied with native troubles to take into consideration very seriously so 
great a question as confederation. A wave of feeling spread amongst the 
different Kaffir tribes on the colonial frontier, and after the Gaika-Galeka 
War there followed in 1879 a rising in Basutoland under Moirosi, whose 
cattle-raiding had for some time past caused considerable trouble. His 
stronghold was taken after very severe fighting by a colonial force, but, 


their defeat notwithstanding, the Basutos remained in a restless and 
aggressive condition for several years. 


In 1880 the colonial authorities endeavoured to extend to Basutoland the 
Peace Preservation Act of 1878, mider which a general disarmament of the 
Basutos was attempted. Further fighting followed on this proclamation, 
which was by no means successful, and although peace was declared in the 
country m 1883, the colonial authorities were very glad in 1884 to be 
relieved of the administration of a country which had already cost them 
£3,000,000. The imperial government then took over Basutoland as a crown 
colony, on the understanding that Cape Colony should contribute for 
administrative purposes £18,000 annually. In 1880, Sir Bartle Frere, who by 
his energetic and statesmanlike attitude on the relations with the native 
States, as well as on all other questions, had won the esteem and regard of 
loyal South African colonists, was recalled by Lord Kimberley, the liberal 
secretary of state for the colonies, and was succeeded by Sir Hercules 
Robinson. Griqualand West, which included the diamond fields, was now 
incorporated as a portion of Cape Colony. 


THE AFRIKANDER BOND 


The Boer War of 1881, with its disastrous termination, naturally reacted 
throughout South Africa; and as one of the most important results, in the 
year 1882 the first Afrikander Bond congress was held at Graaff Reinet. 
The organisation of the Bond developed into one embracing the Transvaal, 
the 
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Orange Free State, and Cape Colony. Each country had a provincial 
committee with district committees, and branches were distributed 
throughout the whole of South Africa. At a later date the Bond in the Cape 
Colony dissociated itself from its republican branches. The general lines of 
policy which this organisation endeavoured to promote may best be 


gathered from De Patriot, a paper published in the colony, and an avowed 
supporter of the organisation. “The Afrikander Bond,” it said, “has for its 
object the establishment of a South African nationality by spreading a true 
love for what is really our fatherland. The British government keep on 
talking about a confederation under the British flag, but that will never be 
brought about. They can be quite certain of that. There is just one obstacle 
in the way of confederation, and that is the British flag. Let them remove 
that, and in less than a year the confederation would be established under 
the free Afrikander flag.” 


The fact is that, from 1881 onwards, two great rival ideas came into being, 
each strongly opposed to the other. One was that of imperialism — full civil 
rights for every civilised man, whatever his race might be, under the 
supremacy and protection of Great Britain. The other was nominally 
republican, but in fact exclusively oligarchical and Dutch. The policy of the 
extremists of this last party was summed up in the appeal which President 
Kruger made to the Free State in February, 1881, when he bade them 
“Come and help us. God is with us. It is his will to unite us as a people — 
to make a united South Africa free from British authority.” The two actual 
founders of the Bond party were Mr. Borckenhagen, a German who was 
residing in Bloemfontein, and Mr. Reitz, afterwards state secretary of the 
Transvaal. 


In 1882 an act was passed in the Cape legislative assembly, empowering 
members to speak in the Dutch language on the floor of the house, if they 
so desired. By this act an increase of influence was given to the Dutch 
leaders. The head of the Afrikander Bond at this time in Cape Colony, and 
the leader of Dutch opinion, was Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, a man of undoubted 
ability and astuteness. His influence over the Dutch members was supreme, 
and in addition to directing the policy of the Bond within the Cape Colony, 
he supported and defended the aggressive expansion policy of President 
Kruger and the Transvaal Boers. In 1884 Mr. Hofmeyr led the Bond in 
strongly supporting the Transvaal Boer raiders in Bechuanaland. 


Fortunately, however, for the peace of Cape Colony at that time, Sir Charles 
Warren removed the invading Boers from Stellaland and no rebellion 
occurred. Nevertheless the Bond party was so strong in the house that they 


compelled the ministry under Sir Thomas Scanlen to resign in 1884. The 
logical and constitutional course for Mr. Hofmeyr to have followed in these 
circumstances would have been to accept ofhce and himself form a 
government. This he refused to do. He preferred to put in a nominee of his 
own who should be entirely dependent on him. Mr. Upington, a clever Irish 
barrister, was the man he selected, and under him was formed in 1884 what 
will always be known in Cape history as the Warming-pan ministry. This 
action was denounced by many British colonists, who were sufficiently 
loyal, not only to Great Britain, but also to that constitution which had been 
conferred by Great Britain upon the Cape Colony, to desire to see the man 
who really wielded political power also enacting as the responsible head of 
the party. It was Mr. Hofmeyr’s refusal to accept this responsibility, as well 
as the nature of his Bond policy, which won for him the political sobriquet 
of the ” Mole.” 


Open and responsible exercise of a power conferred under the constitution 
of the country. Englishmen and English colonists would have accepted and 
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even welcomed. But that subterranean method of Dutch policy which found 
its strongest expression in Pretoria, and which operated from Pretoria to 
Cape Town, could not but be resented by loyal colonists. From 1881 down 
to 1898, Mr. Hofmeyr practically determinetl how Dutch members should 
vote, and also what policy the Bond should adopt at every juncture in its 
history. The influence of this action on Cape politics was a clemoralising 
one. Other well-known politicians at the Cape subsequently found it 
convenient to adapt their views a good deal too readily to those held by the 
Bond. In justice to Mr. Hofmeyr, however, it is only fair to say that after the 
Warren expedition in 1884, which was at least evitlence that Great Britain 
did not intend to renoimce her supremacy in South Africa altogether, he 
adopted a less hostile or anti-British attitude. 


Recognising the difficulties of the position, Mr. Rhodes from the outset of 
his political career showed his desire to conciliate Dutch sentiment by 
considerate treatment and regard for Dutch prejutlices. Mr. Rhodes was first 
returned as member of the house of assembly for Barkly West in 1880, and 
in spite of all vicissitudes this constituency remained loyal to him. He 
supported the bill permitting Dutch to be used in the house of assemljly in 
1882, and early in 1884 he first took office, as treasurer-general, under Sir 
Thomas Scanlen. Mr. Rhodes had only held this position for six weeks 
when Sir Thomas Scanlen resigned, and later in the same year he was 
persuaded by Sir Hercules Robinson to proceed to British Bechuanaland as 
special commissioner in succession to Mr. Mackenzie. In 1885 the 
territories of Cape Colony were further extended, and Tembuland, 
Bomvaniland, and Galekaland were formally added to the colony. In 1886 
Sir Gordon Sprigg succeeded Sir Thomas Upington as prime minister. 


The period from 1878 to 1885 in Cape Colony had been one of considerable 
unrest. In this short time there occurred a series of native disturbances 
which were followed by the Boer War of 1881, and the Bechuanaland 
disturbances of 1884. In spite, however, of these drawbacks, the 
development of the country proceeded. Tlie diamond industry was 
flourishing. In the year 1888, a Customs Union Bill was passed by the Cape 
parliament, and this in itself constituted a considerable development of the 
idea of federation. Shortly after the passing of the bill the Orange Free 
vState entered the union. An endeavour was also made then, and for many 
years afterwards, to get the Transvaal to join. But President Kruger, 
consistently pursuing his own policy, hoped through the Delagoa Bay 
railway to make the South African Republic entirely independent oi^ Cape 
Colony. 


Another event of considerable commercial importance to the Cape Colony, 
and indeed to South Africa, was the amalgamation of the diamond-mining 
companies, chiefly brought about by Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Mr. Alfred Beit, 
and Mr. Barnato in 1889. One of the principal and most beneficent results 
of the discovery and development of the diamond mines was the great 
impetus which it gave to railway extension. Lines were opened up to 
Worcester and West Beaufort, to Grahamsto-wTi, Graaff Remet, and 
Queenstown. Kimberley was reached in 1885. In 1890 the line was 


extended northwards on the western frontier of the Transvaal as far as 
Vryburg m Bechuanaland. In 1889 the Free State entered into an 
arrangement with the Cape Colony whereby the main trmik railway was 
extended to Bloemfontein, tlie Free State receiving half the profits. 
Subsequently the Free State bought at cost price the portion of the railway 
m its own territory. In 1891 the Free State railway was still further extended 
to Viljoen’s Drift on the Vaal river, and in 1892 it reached Pretoria and 
Johannesburg. 
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In 1889 Sir Henry Loch was appointed high commissioner and governor of 
Cape Colony in succession to Sir Hercules Robinson. In 1890 Sir Gordon 
Sprigg, the premier of the colony, resigned, and a government was formed 
under Cecil Rhodes. Prior to the formation of this ministry, and while Sir 
Gordon Sprigg was still in office, Mr. Hofmeyr approached Mr. Rhodes and 
offered to put hun in office as a Bond nominee. This offer Mr. Rhodes 
declined. Wlien, however, he was invited to take office after the downfall of 
the Sprigg ministry, he asked the Bond leaders to meet him and discuss the 
situation. His policy of customs miion and railway union between the 
various states, added to the personal esteem in which he was at this time 
held by many of the Dutchmen, enabled him to imdertake and to carry on 
successfully the busmess of government. 


The colonies of British Bechuanaland and Basutoland were now taken into 
the customs miion existing between the Orange Free State and Cape 
Colony. Pondoland, another native territory, was added to the colony in 
1894, and the year was marked by the passage of the Glen Grey Act, a 
departure in native policy for which Mr. Rhodes was chiefly responsible. It 
dealt with the natives residmg in certain native reserves, and m addition to 
providing for their interests and holdings, the principle of the duty of some 
degree of labour devolving upon every able-bodied native enjoying these 


privileges was asserted and a small labour tax was levied. In the session of 
1895 Mr. Rhodes was able to report to the Cape parliament that the act then 
applied to one hundred and sixty thousand natives. 


Durmg 1895 Sir Hercules Robmson was reappointed governor and high 
commissioner of South Africa m succession to Sir Henry Loch, and in the 
same year Mr. Chamberlain became her majesty’s secretary of state for the 
colonies. 


With the development of railways, and the extension of trade between Cape 
Colony and the Transvaal, there had grown up a closer relationship of 
political questions. Wliilst premier of Cape Colony, by means of the 
customs imion and in every other way, Mr. Rhodes endeavoured to brmg 
about a friendly measure of at least commercial federation among the states 
and colonies of South Africa. He hoped to establish both a commercial and 
a railway union. To this policy President Kruger and hjs government offered 
every possible opposition. 


In the year 1895 the Jameson raid occurred, and Mr. Rhodes’ complicity in 
this movement compelled him to resign the premiership of Cape Colony in 
January, 1896. [Sir Gordon Sprigg thereupon became premier for the third 
time.] As Mr. Rhodes’ complicity in the raid became known, there naturally 
arose a strong feeling of resentment and astonishment among his colleagues 
in the Cape ministry, who had been kept in complete ignorance of his 
connection with any sucii scheme. Mr. Hofmeyr and the Bond were loud in 
their denunciation of him. After his resignation, Mr. Rhodes was proceeding 
to the north, when he received a summons from the chartered company to 
go to London; but after interviews with the directors in London, he went 
back to Rhodesia, and was present in the country during the Matabele 
rebellion. Wliile hostilities were still proceeding in Matabeleland, Mr. 
Rhodes went unarmed to a meeting of Matabele indunas (chiefs) in the 
heart of the Mat-oppo hills. The result was not a massacre of the great white 
chief, as was foretold at the time, and as has occurred on similar occasions 
in attempted 
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negotiations with Bantu tribes, but a peace which terminated the rebellion. 
It was a master-stroke of diplomacy and courage. 


In 1897 Sir Alfred Mihier was appointed high commissioner of South 
Africa and governor of Caj^e Colony in succession to Sir Hercules 
Robinson, who was created a peer imder the title of Baron Rosmcad. In 
1898 commercial federation in South Africa advanced another stage, Natal 
entering the customs union. 


THE MINISTRY OF W. P. SCHREINER 


In the following year the Cape parliamentary election occurred, and the 
result was tlie return to power of a Bond ministry luuler Mr. W. P. 
Schreiner. From this time until Jmie, 1900, Mr. Schreiner remained in office 
as head of the Cape government. During the negotiations which preceded 
the war in 1899, feeling at the Cape ran very high, and Mr. Schreiner’s 
attitude has been freely discussed. As head of a party, dependent for its 
position in power on the Bond’s support, his position was imdoubtedly a 
trying one. At the same time, as prime minister of a British colony, it was 
strongly felt by loyal colonists that he should at least have refrained from 
openly interfering between the Transvaal and the imperial government 
during the course of most difficult negotiations. But however excellent his 
intentions, his publicly expressed disapproval of the Chamberlain-Milner 
policy probably did more harm than his private influence with Mr. Kruger 
could possibly do good. 


Early in June, 1899, the Cape Dutch politicians began to realise that 
President Kruger’s attitude was not so reasonable as they had endeavoured 
to persuade themselves, and Mr. Hofmeyr, accompanied by Mr. Herholdt, 
the Cape mmister of agriculture, visited Pretoria. If any emissary could 
accomplish anything in the way of persuadmg Mr. Kruger, it was assuredly 
Mr. Hofmeyr. Much was looked for from his mission by moderate men of 


all parties, and by none more so, it is fair to believe, than by Mr. Schreiner. 
But Mr. Hofmeyr’s mission, like every other mission to Mr. Kruger to 
mduce him to take a reasonable and equitable course, proved entirely 
fruitless. He returned to Cape Town disappointed, but probably not 
altogether surprised at the failure of his mission. 


On July 11th, after seeing Mr. Hofmeyr on his return, Mr. Schreiner made a 
personal appeal to President Kruger to approach the imperial government in 
a friendly spirit. At this time an incident occurred which raised the feeling 
against Mr. Schreiner to a very higli pitch. On July 7th five hundred rifles 
and one million rounds of ammimition were landed at Port Elizabeth, 
consigned to the Free State government, and forwarded to Bloemfontein. 
Mr. Schreiner’s attention was called to this consignment at the time, but he 
refused to stop it, alleging as his reason that, inasmuch as Great Britain was 
at peace with the Free State, he had no right to mterdict the passage of arms 
through the Cape Colony. The British colonist is as capable of a grim jest as 
the Transvaal Boer, and this action of Mr. Schreiner’s won for him the 
nickname Ammunition Bill. At a later date he was accused of delay in 
forwarding artillery and rifles for the defence of Kimberley, Mafeking, and 
other towns of the colony. The reason lie gave for delay was tliat he did not 
anticipate war; and that he did not wish to excite unwarrantable suspicions 
in the minds of the Free State. His conduct in both instances may have been 
teclmically correct, but it was much resented by loyal colonists. 


On August 28th, Sir Gordon Sprigg in the Cape house of assembly moved 
the adjournment of the debate, to discuss the removal of arms to the Free 
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State. Mr. Schreiner, in reply, used expressions which called doAATi upon 
him the severest censure and indignation, both in the colony and in Great 
Britain. He stated that, should the storm burst, he would keep the colony 
aloof with regard both to its forces and its people. In the course of the 
speech he also read a telegram from President Steyn, in which the President 


Later Conquests of Darius 


Darius’ victories left the Persians with only India on the east, and Greece on 
the west, in which to expand, as their territory in other directions extended 
to the seas, or to obstacles untraversable by the heavy armies of the period. 
The empire was bounded on the north by the Black Sea, the Caucasus 
Mountains, the Caspian Sea, and the steppes of Tartary, and on the south by 
the Erythraean Sea, the sandy tableland of Arabia, and the desert of Africa. 


About the year 512 the Persians seem to have penetrated farther east. From 
the heights of Iran they commanded the immense plains of the Pun-jab. 
Darius invaded and conquered this country, and formed thereof the satrapy 
of India. Then, instead of fulfilling his intention of going beyond the 
Ganges, he had the southern regions explored. A fleet constructed at 
Peukala and placed under the command of a Greek admiral, Scylax a 
Carian, descended the Indus to its mouth and subjugated the tribes who 
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lived on the banks of the river, and when he reached the sea, he turned to 
the west and in less than thirty months reached the coasts of Gedrosia and 
Arabia. 


The Persians might have had a brilliant and lucrative career in India. It Ls 
hot known what prevented them from following up their first success and 
turned their attention to the West, where Darius planned to conquer the 
Greeks of Europe. But before setting out on that expedition, prudence 
warned him to conquer, or at least to frighten, the people who might disturb 
his course, so he attacked the Scythians. 


The first expedition, commanded by Ariaramnes, satrap of Cappadocia, 
crossed the Pontus Euxinus, landed some thousands of men on the opposite 
coast, and made some prisoners, who furnished the Persian generals with 


repudiated all contemplated aggressive action on the part of the Free State 
as absurd. The speech created a great sensation in the British press. Actual 
experience taught Mr. Schreiner that President Kruger was beyond an 
appeal to reason, and that the protestations of President Steyn were 
insincere. War had no sooner commenced with the ultimatum of the 
Transvaal Republic on October 9th, 1899, than Mr. Schreiner found himself 
called upon to deal with the conduct of Cape rebels. The rebels joined the 
invading forces of President Steyn, whose false assurances Mr. Schreiner 
had offered to an indignant house of assembly only a few months before. 
Mr. Schreiner ultimately addressed, as prime minister, a sharp remonstrance 
to President Steyn for allowing his burghers to invade the colony. He also 
co-operated with Sir Alfred Milner, and used his influence to restrain the 
Bond. 


CAPE COLONY DURING THE WAR 


Proclamations by the Transvaal and Free State annexing portions of Cape 
Colony were actually issued on October 18th, and included British 
Bechuanaland and Griqualand West, with the diamond fields. On October 
28th Mr. Schreiner signed a proclamation issued by Sir Alfred Milner as 
high commissioner, declarmg the Boer annexations of territory within Cape 
Colony to be null and void. The battles of Belmont, Graspan, and Modder 
river were all fought by Lord Methuen in November, on colonial soil, in his 
endeavour to force a passage through to the relief of Kimberley. The heavy 
British losses at Modderfontein on November 29th were followed by a 
reverse in Cape Colony at Stormberg, where an expedition mider General 
Gatacre from Queenstown marched into a Boer ambush and was defeated. 
On the following day Lord Methuen suffered a severe check and heavy 
losses at Magersfontein. The effect of these engagements at the very outset 
of the war, occurring as they did within Cape Colony, was to offer every 
inducement to a niunber of the frontier colonial Boers to join their kinsmen 
of the republics. The Boers are prolific, and their families large. Many 
younger sons from the colony, with nothing to lose, left their homes with 
horse and rifle to join the republican forces. 


Meanwhile the loyal Cape colonists were chafing at the tardy manner in 
which they were enrolled by the imperial authorities. It was not until after 


the arrival of Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener at Cape Town on January 
10th, 1900, that these invaluable and many of them experienced men were 
freely invited to come forward. So strongly did Lord Roberts feel on the 
subject, that he at once made Colonel Brabant, a well-known and respected 
colonial veteran and member of the house of assembly, a brigadier-general, 
and started recruiting loyal colonists in earnest. On February 15th 
Kimberley was relieved by General French, and the Boer general, Cronje, 
evacuated Magersfontein, and retreated towards Bloemfontein. Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes was shut up m Kimberley during the whole of the siege, and his 
presence there undoubtedly offered an additional mcentive to the Boers to 
endeavour to capture the town, but his unique position and influence with 
the De Beers workmen enabled him to render yeoman service, and infused 
enthusiasm and courage into the inhabitants. The manufacture of a big gun, 
which was 
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able to compete with the Boer Long Tom, at the De Beers workshops, under 
Mr. Rhodes’ orders, and by the ingenuity of an American, Mr. Labram, who 
was killed a few days after its completion, forms one of the most striking 
incidents of the war. Mafeking, where the beleaguered garrison maintained 
their gallant defence imder Colonel Baden-Powell till May 17th, was 
relieved by a force, chiefly colonial, sent up from Kimberley. With this 
incident the Cape rebellion ended, and the colony was at least for a time 
delivered of the presence of hostile forces. 


In Jmie, 1900, Mr. Schreiner, whose recent support of Sir Alfred Milner had 
incensed many of his Bond followers, resigned in consequence of the 
refusal of some of his colleagues to support the Disfranchisement Bill 
which he was prepared, in accordance with the views of the home 
government, to mtroduce for the pimishment of Cape rebels. The bill 
certainly did not err on the side of severity, but disfranchisement for their 
supporters in large numbers was more distasteful to the Bond extremists 
than any stringency towards mdi-viduals. Sir Gordon Sprigg, who after a 


jjolitical crisis of considerable delicacy succeeded Mr. Schreiner, and for 
the fourth time became prime minister, was able to pass the bill with the co- 
operation of Mr. Schremer and his section. Towards the end of the year 
1900 the war entered on a new phase, and took the form of guerilla 
skirmishes with scattered forces of marauding Boers. In December some of 
these bands entered the Cape Colony and endeavoured to induce colonial 
Boers to join them. In this endeavour they met at first with little or no 
success; but as the year 1901 progressed and the Boers still managed to 
keep the various districts in a ferment, it was deemed necessary by the 
authorities to proclaim martial law over the whole colony, and this was 
done on the 9th of October, 1901. On January 4th, 1901, Si’r Alfred Mihier 
was gazetted governor of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, being 
shortly afterwards created a peer as Lord Milner; and Sir Walter Hely- 
Hutchinson, governor of Natal, was appointed his successor as governor of 
the Cape Colony./ 


i 
THE ORANGE RIVER SETTLEMENT 


At the commencement of the last century the Orange river coimtry was 
inhabited by sections of aboriginal tribes — Bushmen, Korannas, and 
Bechuanas; and soon afterwards a number of Griquas from the northwest of 
the Cape Colony came in among them. A chronic state of warfare prevailed 
between these races. In 1824 nomad farmers from the colony, seeking 
pastures for their flocks, crossed the Orange river and settled in the territory. 
These were followed m 1835-18.36 by large bodies of Dutch Boer 
emigrants who left the colony m order to be beyond British control. They 
formed a rude government for themselves, and in attempting to exercise 
authority came into collision with the Griquas, who claimed protection from 
the colony, with which they were allied by treaty. The British governor. Sir 
P. Maitland, intervened in 1845, assistmg the Griquas with troops, and 
defeating the Boers at Zwart Kop; and, to prevent further collisions, a 
resident was appointed. In 1848 Governor Sir H. Smith visited the territory, 
and came to the conclusion that peace could not be maintained among the 
mixed elements forming the population without the establisliment of a 
regular government. He therefore issued a proclamation, afterwards 


confirmed by the crown, annexing the territory to the empire under the 
name of the Orange River British Sovereignty. Thereupon some of the 
Boers, under their leader Andreas Pretorius, took up arms and expelled the 
British magistrates; but a military force was brought against 
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them by Sir H. Smith in person, and, after a short but sharp encounter at 
Boomplaats, the Boers were defeated, and the crowTi authority re- 
estabhshed and maintained from that time until towards the close of 1853. 
During this period many Europeans and colonists of European descent took 
up their abode in the sovereignty. But disturbances again occurred, arising 
from long-standmg disputes between the native tribes; and, in order to 
chastise the most powerful of them — the Basutos — for certain acts of 
outrage, Governor Cathcart in 1852 moved a large military expedition 
against their chief, Moshesh and the battle of the Berea was fought, after 
which the chief, on behalf of the tribe, gave in his submission. After this 
expedition the British government resolved to withdraw from the territory .c 


THE REPUBLIC ORGANISED 


In 1853 a convention was entered into between representatives of the Free 
State and the British government for transferring the government of the 
Orange River Sovereignty to representatives delegated by the inhabitants to 
receive it. By means of this transfer the imperial government established the 
future independence of the comitry, and further stated that the British 
government had no alliance whatever with any native chiefs or tribes to the 
north of the Orange river, with the exception of the Griqua chief, Adam 
Kok. It was also stipulated that the Orange river government should, as 
hitherto, permit no slavery or trade in slaves in their territory north of the 
Orange river. At the time of this transfer some Boers, leadbg residents of 
the Free State, protested against the abandonment, but the duke of 


Newcastle, who was then British colonial secretary, stated that, in his 
opinion, imperial authority had already been extended too far in South 
Africa. 


The new state of thmgs had only been one year in existence when the Free 
State government found themselves victims to an intrigue of Messrs. 
Pretorius and Ivruger, within the Transvaal, to bring about, by force if 
necessary, a confederation between the two countries. In the first instance, 
peaceful overtures were made, but the Free Staters declined to accept the 
proposal. Thereupon Pretorius, aided by Paul Kjuger, organised and 
conducted a raid into the Free State territory, in the hope of overawing the 
Free State government, and compelling it to fall in with the views of the 
minority of the Free Staters, who were co-operating with Pretorius. On 
learning of the invasion Boshof, president of the Free State, proclaimed 
martial law throughout the country, and called out his burghers. The 
majority of the burghers rallied to his support, and in a very short time a 
formidable force was got together to oppose the invaders. On the 25th of 
May, 1854, the two opposing forces faced one another on the banks of the 
Rhenoster. President Boshof not only managed to get together a 
considerable force within the Free State, but he received an offer of support 
from General Schoeman, the Transvaal leader in the Zoutpansberg district. 
Pretorius and Kruger, when they learned what had occurred, realised that 
they would have to sustain attack from both north and south, and abandoned 
their enterprise. Before leaving, a treaty was signed, which amounted to an 
apology on the part of Pretorius. 


In 1858 the volksraad of the Free State were so tired of the responsibilities 
of independence, that they passed a resolution in favour of a confederation 
in some shape or form with the Cape Colony. This proposition received the 
strong support of Sir George Grey, at that time governor of Cape Colony, 
but his view did not commend itself to the home authorities, and was not 
adopted. 
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BORDER DISPUTES 


From the date of their first settlement in the Orange river territories, the 
Boers were continually at feud with their Basuto neighbours on the eastern 
border. In 1S66 they organised a powerful expedition, and attacked 
Moshesh. The expedition was successful, Moshesh was defeated, and a 
treaty was arrived at, by which he gave up possession of a portion of 
Basutoland, and acknowledged himself the subject of the Free State. This 
treaty did not, however, by any means terminate the strife; a period of feud 
continued, in the course of which Moshesh and his followers were reduced 
to very dire straits. They appealed to Great Britain for assistance, and in 
1869 a treaty was agreed to between the high commissioner and the Orange 
Free State, defining the borders between the Orange Free State and 
Basutoland. All the fertile tract of country lying to the north of the Orange 
river and west of the Caledon, originally a part of Basutolaml, was ceded to 
the Free State. 


The Basutoland difficulties were no sooner arranged than the Free Staters 
found themselves confrontetl with a serious difficulty on their western 
border. In the years 1870-1871 a large number of diggers had settled on the 
diamond fiekls, which were situated on the boundary between the Griqua 
chief Waterboer and the Free State. At the time both the Free State and 
Waterboer claimetl the district, and the Free State established a temporary 
government over the diamond fields, but the administration of this body 
was Satisfactory neither to the Free State nor to the diggers. At this juncture 
Waterboer offered to place the territory under the administration of Queen 
Victoria. The offer was accepted, and on October 27th, 1870, the district 
was proclaimed, under the name of Griqualand West, British territory. 
President Brand contended at the time tliat Waterboer’s title was a bad one. 
Tlie matter involved much correspondence and no little irritation between 
the British govermnent and the Free State until 1876. 


It was then finally disposed of by Lord Carnarvon, who granted to the Free 
State £90,000 in compensation for any possible harm or wrong which the 


Free State might have sustainetl from the annexation. In making this 
concession, it is right to state that Lonl Carnarvon, havmg gone into the 
question, declinetl to acknowledge any validity in the Free State claim to 
the territory in ciuestion. One thing at least is certain with regard to the 
diamond fields — they were the means of restoring the credit and 
prosperity of the Free State. In the opinion, moreover, of Doctor Theal, who 
has written the history of the Boer republics and has been a consistent 
supporter of the Boers, the annexation of Griqualand West was probably in 
the best interests of the Free State. Fortunately at the time the Free State had 
an enlightened and liberal-minded ruler in President Brand, who avoided 
collisions and encouraged amicable relations with the British authorities. 


In spite of the troubles on her borders, the Free State, under Brand’s 
beneficent and tactfid guidance, made progress in various directions. 
Villages sprang up, roads were constructed, and a postal service was 
established. Tea-planting was encouraged by the government. At the same 
time the Free State Boers, like their Transvaal neighbours, had drifted into 
financial straits. A paper currency had been instituted, and the notes — 
currently known as “bluebacks” — soon dropped to less than half their 
normal value. Commerce was largely carried on by barter, and many cases 
of bankruptcy occurred in the state. But as British annexation in 1877 saved 
the Transvaal from bankruptcy, so did the influx of British and other 
immigrants to the diamond fields, in the early seventies, restore public 
credit and individual 
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prosperity to the Boers of the Free State. The diamond fields offered a ready 
market for stock and other agricultural produce. Money flowed uito the 
pockets of the farmers. Public credit was restored. ” Bluebacks” recovered 
par value, and were duly called in and redeemed liy the government. At a 
later tlate valuable diaiucjnd mines were discovered within the Free State, 
of which the one at Jagersfontein is the richest. Capital from Kimberley and 
London were soon proviiled with which to work them. The relations 


between the diggers and the Free State Boers, after the question of the 
boundary was once settled, remained perfectly amicable down to the 
outbreak of the Boer war m 1899. 


In 1880, when a rising of the Boers in the Ti-ansvaal against Sir Owen 
Lanyon was threatening. President Brand showed every desire to avert the 
conflict. He suggested to the authorities at Cape Town that Sir Henry de 
Villiers, chief justice of Cape Colony, should be sent into the Transvaal to 
endeavour to gauge the true state of affairs in that country. This suggestion 
was not acted upon, but when, in 1881, the Boers in the Transvaal broke out 
into open rebellion and war followeil, Braml declined to take any part in the 
struggle. At a later date he urged that peace shoukl be brought about, and 
expressed his friendly sentiments towards the British government. In spite 
of the neutral attitude taken by Brand during this period, there can be no 
question that a certain number of the Free State Boers, living in the northern 
part of the Free State, went to the Transvaal and joined their brethren then 
in arms against the British government. In 1888 Sir John Brand died. He 
had been president of the country since 1863, and in him the Boers, not 
only in the Free State but in the whole of South Africa, lost one of the most 
enlightened and most upright rulers and leaders they have ever had. 
Throughout his long official career he remained on cordial terms of 
friendship with Great Britain. 


THE NEW REGIME 


In 1889 an agreement was come to between the Free State and the Cape 
Colony government, whereby the latter were empowered to extend, at their 
own cost, their railway system to Bloemfontein. The Free State retained the 
right to purchase this extension at cost, a right which they exercised within 
the course of a few years. In the same year Mr. Reitz was elected president 
of the Free State. His accession to the presidency marked the 
coimnencement of a new and disastrous line of policy in the public affairs 
of the coimtry. Mr. Reitz had no sooner got into office than a meeting was 
arranged with President Kruger, at which various terms of the agreement 
dealing with the railways, terms of a treaty of amity and commerce, and 
what was called a political treaty, were discussed and decided upon. The 
political treaty referred in general terms to a federal union between the two 


states, and bound each of them to help the other, whenever the 
independence of either should be assailed or threatened from without, 
unless the state so called upon for assistance should be able to show the 
injustice of the cause of quarrel m which the other state had engaged. In 
1889 the Free State, having accepted the assistance of the Cape government 
in constructing its railway, entered into a customs union convention with 
them. In 1895 the Free State volksraad passed a resolution, in which they 
declared their readiness to en|,ertain a proposition from the Transvaal in 
favoiu” of some form of federal union. In the same year President Reitz 
retired from the presidency of the Free State on the ground of ill-health, and 
was succeeded by Judge Steyn. In 1896 
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a further offensive and defensive alliance between the two republics was 
entered into, under which the Free State took up arms on the outbreak of 
hostilities with the Transvaal in LS99. 


In 1897 President Kruger, being bent on still further cementing the union 
with the Free State, himself \asited Bloemfontein. It was on this occasion 
that President Kruger, referring to the London convention, spoke of Queen 
Victoria as a kwaaje Frait, an expression which caused a good deal of 
offence in England at the time, but which, to any one familiar with the 
homely phraseology of the Boers, obviously was not meant by President 
Kruger as insulting. In order to miderstand the attitude which the Free State 
took at this time in relation to the Transvaal, it is necessary to review the 
history of Mr. Reitz from an earlier date. Previous to his becoming 
president of the Free State he had acted as its chief justice, and still earlier 
in life had practised as an advocate in Cape Colony. In 1881 Mr. Reitz had, 
with his successor President Steyn, come under the influence of a clever 
German named Borckenhagen, the editor of the Bloemfontein Express. 
These three men were principally responsible for the formation of the 
Afrikander Bond. From 1881 onwards there is no doubt that they cherished 


the one idea of an independent South Africa, in which a monopoly of 
independence was to be held by the Boers. 


Brand durhig his lifetime had been far too sagacious to be led away by this 
pseudo-nationalist dream. He did his utmost to discomitenance the Bond 
when it was started by Mr. Reitz and Mr. Borckenhagen, inasmuch as he 
saw full well that it was calculated to cause mischief ui the future. At the 
same time his policy was guided by a sincere patriotism, which looked to 
the true prosperity of the Free State as well as to that of the whole of South 
Africa. It was only after his death that the fatal development of an 
exclusively Dutch policy arose in the Free State. From his death may be 
dated the disastrous line of policy which led to the extinction of the state as 
a republic. The one promment member of the volksraad who inherited the 
traditions and enlightened views of President Brand with regard to the 
future of the Free State was Mr. G. J. Fraser, the son of a Presbyterian 
mmister, who had acted as a minister in the Dutch Reformed church since 
the middle of the century. 


The economic progress of the Free State, which began with the discovery of 
the diamond fields, has been redoulAled since the construction of the 
railway through its territory to Johannesburg, thus fully justifying the 
forward commercial policy adopted in the teeth of Transvaal opposition. In 
illustration of this we have only to cite the fact that, in 1898-1899, out of a 
total revenue of about £650,000, more than half represented the earnings of 
the railway. 


THE FREE STATE AND PRESIDENT KRUGER 


On entering Bloemfontein in 1900 the British obtained possession of certain 
state papers which contained records of negotiations between the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State. The evidence contained m these state records so 
clearly marks the difference between the policy of Mr. Kruger and the 
pacific, commercial policy of President Brand and his followers, that the 
documents call for careful consideration. From these papers it was found 
that, in 1887, two secret conferences had taken place between the republics. 
At the first of these conferences, held in Pretoria, there were present 
President Kruger, with his state secretary and state attorney, Messrs. Bok 


the information they needed. With this knowledge, Darius crossed the 
Bosporus with eight hundred thousand men, subjugated the eastern coast of 
Thrace, and crossed the Danube on a bridge of boats, made by the Greeks 
of Ionia. The Scythians would not fight, but having destroyed the fodder, 
and filled up the wells, they drove off their cattle and took refuge in the 
interior, leaving the enemy to fight against famine, and the impassability of 
the country.* 


We cannot pause to dwell upon the details of this campaign. But there is 
one incident chronicled by Herodotus that must be transcribed because of 
the interesting light it throws upon the relations of the antagonists. 


“The Scythians,” says Herodotus, “discovering that the Persians were in 
extreme perplexity, hoped that by detaining them longer in their country, 
they should finally reduce them to the utmost distress : with this view, they 
occasionally left exposed some of their cattle with their shepherds, and 
artfully retired ; of these, with much exultation, the Persians took 
possession. 


” This was again and again repeated ; Darius nevertheless became gi-adu- 
ally in want of almost every necessary : the Scythian princes, knowing this, 
sent to him a messenger, with a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows, as a 
present. The Persians inquired of the bearer, what these might mean ; but 
the man declared that his orders were only to deliver them and return : he 
advised them, liowever, to exert their sagacity, and interpret the mystery. 


” The Persians accordingly held a consultation on the subject. Darius was of 
opinion, that the Scythians intended by this to express submission to him, 
and give him the earth and the water which he required. The mouse, as he 
explained it, was produced in the earth, and lived on the same food as man ; 
the frog was a native of the water ; the bird bore great resemblance to a 
horse ; and in giving the arrows, they intimated the surrender of their power 
: this was the interpretation of Darius. Gobryas, liowever, one of the seven 
who had dethroned the Magus, thus interpreted the presents : ‘ Men of 
Persia, unless like birds ye shall mount into the air, like mice take refuge in 
the earth, or like frogs leap into the marslies, these arrows shall prevent the 
possibility of your return to the place from whence you came.’ This 
explanation was generally accepted.” 
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tion from the Free State volksraad was composed of Messrs. Fraser, 
Klynveld, and My burgh. 


The result of this conference was a secret session of the Transvaal volksraad 
and the proposition of a secret treaty with the Free State, by which each 
state should bind itself not to build railways to its frontier without the 
consent of the other, the eastern and nortliern frontiers of the Transvaal 
being excepted. The railway from Pretoria to Bloemfontem was to be 
proceeded with; neither party was to enter the customs union without the 
consent of the other. The Transvaal was to pay £20,000 annually to the Free 
State for loss incurred for not having the railway to Cape Colony. Such a 
treaty as the one proposed would simply have enslaved the Free State to the 
Transvaal. It was rejected by the Free State volksraad in due course, but 
President Kruger determined on a still more active measure, and proceeded 
to interview President Brand at Bloemfontein. A series of meetings took 
place in October of the same year (1887). President Brand opened the 
proceedings by proposing a treaty of friendship and free trade between the 
two republics. President Kruger, however, soon brushed these propositions 
aside, and responded by stating that, in consideration of the common enemy 
and the dangers which threatened the republic, an offensive and defensive 
alliance must be preliminary to any clo.?er imion. Brand refused to allow 
the Free State to be committed to a suicidal treaty, or dragged into any wild 
policy, which the Transvaal might deem it expedient to adopt. The result of 
the whole conference was that Kruger returned to Pretoria completely 
baffled, and for a time the Free State was saved from being a party to the 
fatal policy mto which others subsequently drew it. Independent power of 
action was retained by Brand for the Free State in both the railway and 
customs union questions. 


THE BREAK WITH GREAT BRITAIN 


After Sir John Brand’s death, as already stated, Mr. Reitz became president, 
and consistently followed out that policy which, as one of the founders of 
the Bond, he had endeavoured to inaugurate throughout Dutch South 
Africa. A series of agreements and measures in the volksraad gradually 
subordinated those true Free State interests which Brand had always 
protected to the mistaken ambition and narrow views of the Transvaal. Mr. 
Fraser in vain tried to stem the tide of KrugerLsm M’ithin the Free State, 
but the extent to which it had travelled after Brand’s death was evidenced 
by the election for president in February, 1896, when Mr. Steyn was elected 
agamst Mr. Fraser by forty-one votes to nineteen. That this election should 
have taken place immediately after the Jameson raifl probably increased 
President Steyn’s majority. At the same time the history of the state after 
Brand’s death renders it probable that Mr. Fraser’s defeat was only a 
question of degree. Mr. Fraser continued, down to the outbreak of the war 
of 1899, consistently to denounce the policy on which the Free State had 
embarked, warning his countrymen continually that this policy could have 
but one end — the loss of their independence. Underlying the state policy 
there was undoubtedly the belief, if not with President Steyn himself, at 
least with his followers, that the two republics combined would be more 
than a match for the power of Great Britain should hostilities eventually 
occur. 


In December, 1897, the Free State revised its constitution in reference to the 
franchise law, and the process of naturalisation was reduced from five to 
three years. The oath of allegiance to the state was alone required, and no 
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renunciation of nationality was insisted upon. In 1898 the Free State also 
acquiesced in the fresh convention arranged with regard to the customs 
unions between the Cape Colony, Basutoland, and the Bechuanaland 
protectorate. These measures suggest that already a slight reaction against 
the extreme policy of President Kruger had set in. But events were moving 
rapidly in the Transvaal, and matters had proceeded too far for the Free 


State to turn back. In 1899 President Steyn suggested the conference at 
Bloom-fontein between President Kruger and Sir Alfred Milner, but this 
act, if it expressed at all a genuine desire for reconciliation, was too late. 
President Kruger had got the Free State ensnared in his meshes. The Free 
Staters were bound practically hand and foot, under the offensive and 
defensive alliance, in case hostilities arose with Great Britain, either to 
denounce the policy to which they had so unwisely been secretly party, or 
to throw in their lot with tlie Transvaal. War occurred, and they accepted the 
inevitable consequence. In September, 1899, Sir Alfred Mihier sent a 
despatch to President Steyn, informing him that the exigencies of the 
situation demanded that he should take some steps to protect his line of 
communications, and that he was stationing a force near the Orange Free 
State frontier. Sir Alfred Milner at the same time expressed the hope that 
the difference between the British government and the Transvaal might still 
be adjusted, but if this hope were disappointed, he should look to the Free 
State to preserve strict neutrality, in which case the integrity of their 
territory would in all circumstances be respected. In shnilar circumstances 
Sir John Brand had remained neutral in 1881, but he was unfettered by any 
treaty with the Transvaal. For President Steyn and the Free State of 1899, in 
the light of the negotiations we have recorded, neutrality was impossible. 
Before war had actually broken out the Free State began to expel British 
subjects, and the very first act of war was committed by Free State Boers, 
who, on the 11th of October, seized a train upon the border belonging to 
Natal.* 


THE TRANSVAAL 


The historic life of the Transvaal begins with the Great Trek, or general 
exodus of the Cape Colony Boers, who, being dissatisfied, especially with 
the liberal policy of the British government towards the natives, removed 
northwards in large numbers between the years 1833 and 1837. By 1836 
some thousands had already crossed the Vaal, that is, had reached the 
“Trans-Vaal” country, which at that time was mostly under the sway of the 
powerful refugee Zulu chief Moselekatse, whose principal kraal was at 
Mosega in the present Marico district on the west frontier. To avenge the 


massacre of some emigrant bands, the Boers under Maritz and Potgieter 
attacked and utterly defeated Moselekatse at this place in 1837. Next year 
the Zulu chief withdrew beyond the Limpopo, where he founded the present 
Matabele state between that river and the Zambesi, thus leaving the region 
between the Vaal and Limpopo virtually in the hands of the trekkers. But 
their position was rendered insecure on the east side by the military 
despotism of the fierce Zulu chief Dingaan, who, after the murder of his 
brother Chaka, had asserted his authority over the whole of Zululand and 
most of the present Natal. The situation was rendered almost desperate by 
the complete route and wholesale massacre (1838) of the right division of 
the emigrant Boers, who had ventured to cross the Buffalo under Peter 
Relief, and who were defeated by DLngaan, first at Umkongloof 
(Aceldama), then at Weenen 
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(Weeping), and again soon after under Uys, Maritz, and Potgieter, when as 
many as eight hundred fell before the irresistible onslaught of the 
disciplined Zulu warriors. 


At this critical juncture the trekkers were saved from utter extermination by 
Andries Pretorius of Graaff Reinet, by whom Dingaan met with a first 
check before the close of 1838, followed in January, 1840, by a stiU more 
crushing defeat. Dingaan having been soon after murdered, the friendly 
Panda was set up in his place, and Natal proclaimed a Boer republic. But 
the British occupation of that territory m 1843 induced the Boers to retire in 
two bands across the Drakenberg, the southern division settImg in the 
present Orange Free State, the northern again passing into Transvaal. But, 
owing to internal dissensions, and the perpetual bickerings of the two most 
prominent personalities, Pretorius and Potgieter, all attempts at establishing 
an organised system of government throughout Transvaal ended m failure, 
till Pretorius induced the British government to sign the Sand River 
Convention (January 17th, 1852), which virtually established the political 
independence of that region. The death both of Pretorius and Potgieter in 


1853 prepared the way for a period of mternal peace under Pretorius’ eldest 
son Marthinus Wessels Pretorius, first president of the Dutch African 
Republic, whose title was afterwards altered (1858) to that of the South 
African Republic. But a fatal element of weakness lay in the persistent 
refusal of the Boers to treat the natives on a footing of equality, or even 
with common justice. The murder of Hermann Potgieter and family (1854), 
avenged by Pretorius at Makapan’s Cave, was followed (1856) by the 
Apprentice Law, establishing a system of disguised slavery, which was 
further strengthened by the sanction (1858) of the Grond ivet, or 
Fundamental Law, declaring that the ” people will admit of no equality of 
persons of colour with the white inhabitants either in state or church.” 
Owing to this policy opposition was constantly shown both to the English 
traders, disposed to deal fairly with all, and to the missionaries, preachers of 
miiversal equality, as illustrated by the plmider of Livingstone’s house by 
the coimnando sent against the native chief Secheli in 1852.” 


Apart from the trek Boers’ attitude towards the natives, their history in the 
Transvaal untO 1877 shows that they carried with them to their new home a 
spirit hostile not merely, as has been represented by many writers, to British 
rule, but to civilised rule in any shape or form. They and their fathers had, 
while still resident in the frontier districts of the colony, rebelled first of all 
against the government of the Dutch East India Company, and at a later date 
agamst the British government, because they resented in both cases any 
interference with their relations either to the natives or to one another. 
Governments within the Transvaal appointed by themselves, as a review of 
their history will show, fared no better, but even worse than those from the 
rule of which the Boers had withdrawn. 


In 1856 a series of public meetings among the Boers, summoned by 
Commandant-General Matthias Wessels Pretorius, was held at different 
districts in the Transvaal for the purpose of discussing and deciding whether 
the time had not arrived for abolishing the system of petty district 
governments which had hitherto existed. The result was that a 
representative assembly of delegates was elected, empowered to draft a 
constitution. In December this assembly met at Potchefstroom, and for three 
weeks was engaged m modelling the constitution of the country. The new 
constitution made provision for a volksraad to which members were to be 


elected by the people for a period of two years, and in which the legislative 
function was vested. The administrative authority was to be vested ina 
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tive council. It was stipulated that members both of assembly and council 
should be members of the Dutch Reformed church. 


In reviewing an incident so important in the history of the Transvaal as the 
appointment of the Potchefstroom assembly, it is of interest to note the gist 
of the complamt among the Boers which led to this revolution in the 
government of the coimtry as it had previously existed. In his History of 
South Africa, Theal says, “The community of Lydenburg” (the oldest 
district government) “was accused of attempting to domineer over the 
whole coimtry, without any other right to pre-eminence than that of being 
composed of the earliest inhabitants, a right which it had forfeited by its 
opposition to the general weal.” In later years this complaint was precisely 
that of the Uitlanders at Johannesburg. In order to endeavour to conciliate 
one of these district governments at Zoutpansberg, the new-born assembly 
at Potchefstroom appointed Mr. Schoeman, a commandant of the 
Zoutpansberg district, commandant-general. This offer was, however, 
declined by Schoeman, and both Zoutpansberg and Lydenburg indignantly 
repudiated the new assembly and its constitution. The executive council, 
which had been appointed by the Potchefstroom assembly with Pretorius as 
president, now took up a bolder attitude: they deposed Schoeman from all 
authority, declared Zoutpansberg in a state of blockade, and denounced 
Boers of the two northern districts as rebels. 


In order further to strengthen their position, Pretorius and his party also 
endeavoured to bring about a union with the Free State. With this intention 
they sent emissaries to the Free State government to make overtures on the 
subject. These overtures were rejected. Nothing daunted, Pretorius 
determined to wm by force what he had failed to obtain by persuasion. 
There was a certain number of Free State Boers prepared to accede to the 
proposals of Pretorius, and relying on their aid, Pretorius entered into an 
mtrigue to overthrow the president of the Free State, Boshof , and his 
government. Pretorius placed himself at the head of a commando and 


crossed the Vaal, being jomed by a certain number of Free State burghers. 
On learning of the invasion. President Boshof immediately took energetic 
measures to defend his coimtry. He proclaimed martial law, called out his 
burghers, and marched towards Kroonstad to meet the invaders. At the 
same time Boshof received an offer from the outraged and deposed General 
Schoeman of Zoutpansberg to gather a force and come to his assistance. 


The forces of Pretorius and Boshof at length faced each other on opposite 
banks of the Rhenoster river. Threatened from the north as weU as the 
south, Pretorius now recognised that he was engaged in a dangerous 
enterprise. He had as his lieutenant on this occasion no less a personage 
than Mr. Stephaniis Johannes Paulus Kruger, and to Mr. Kruger was 
entrusted the task of bearing a flag of truce to tlie Free Staters, with an 
expression of hope that a peaceful settlement might be arrived at. A treaty, 
containing an apology from Pretorius, was agreed upon, and the invading 
force withdrew. By the year 1860, the foregoing events notwithstanding, 
Zoutpansberg and Lydenburg had become incorporated with the republic. 
Schoeman had accepted the post of commandant-general, and Pretoria was 
made the seat of government and capital of the country. The state was now 
a])parently united, and the government foimded on the will of the people. 
The Separatist church of Holland in the year 1858 sent out a yoimg 
expositor of its doctrines, named Postma. This minister settled at 
Rustenburg and founded the first branch of the Dopper sect, a sect which 
has since become famous in the Transvaal, as well as in the Free State and 
even Cape Colony. The tenets 
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of the Separatist Reformed (or Dopper) church do not call for close analysis 
here. It will be sufficient to say that they approached somewhat those held 
by the Scottish covenanters. They raised strong objection to the singing of 
hymns, other than paraphrases of Scripture, as part of the church service. Of 
this sect Paul Kruger, who resided near Rustenburg, became an adherent. 


In 1860 a curious sequel to the invasion of the Free State by Pretorius 
occurred. Pretorius, while still president of the Transvaal, was elected 
president of the Free State. He thereupon obtained six months’ leave of 
absence and repaired to Bloemfontein, in the hope of peacefully bringing 
about a union between the two republics. He had no sooner left the 
Transvaal than the old Lydenburg party, headed by Potgieter, landdrost of 
Lydenburg, protested that the miion would be much more beneficial to the 
Free State than to the people of Lydenburg, and followed this up with the 
contention that it was illegal for any one to be president of the South 
African Republic and the Free State at the same time. Pretorius, apparently 
in disgust at the whole .situation, resigned. Mr. J. H. Grobelaar, who had 
been appointed president during the temporary absence of Pretorius, was 
requested to remain in office. The immediate followers of Pretorius now 
became extremely incensed at the action of the Lydenburg party, and a mass 
meeting was held at Potchefstroom, where it was resolved that: (1) the 
volksraad no longer enjoyed its confidence; (2) that Pretorius should remain 
president of the South African Republic, and have a year’s leave of absence 
to bring about union with the Free State; (3) that Schoeman should act as 
president during the absence of Pretorius; (4) that before the return of 
Pretorius to resume his duties a new volksraad should be elected. 


The events of the year 1860, as well as of all the years that followed down 
to British annexation in 1877, show that license rather than liberty, a narrow 
spirit of faction rather than patriotism were the dominant instincts of the 
Boer. Had the fusion of the two little republics which Pretorius sought to 
bring about, and from which apparently the Free State was not averse, 
actually been accomplished in 1860, it is more than probable that a 
republican state on liberal lines, with some prospect of permanence and 
stability, might have been formed. But a narrow, distrustful, graspuig policy 
on the part of whatever faction might be dominant at the time invariably 
prevented the state from acquiring stability and security at any stage of its 
history. On no less than three occasions, imique opportunities were afforded 
for consolidating and establishing this republic. The first of these occasions 
we have dealt with. The second occurred in 1887, and the third in 1895. Of 
these opportunities no advantage was taken. 


The complications that ensued on the action of the Pretorius party 
subsequent to hLs resignation were interminable and complicated. Some of 
the new party were arraigned for treason and fined ; and for several months 
there were once more two acting presidents and two rival governments 
within the Transvaal. At length Commandant Paul Ivruger called out the 
burghers of his district and entered into the strife. In 1864, after a series of 
intestine quarrels, a conference was held lasting six days, followed by a 
new election for presitlent, and once more Pretorius was called upon to fill 
that office. Kruger was appointed commandant-general. 


Civil strife for a time was now at an end, but the injuries inflicted on the 
state were deep and lasting. The public funds were exhausted; taxes, always 
an abomination to the Transvaal Boer, were not only in arrear, but 
impossible to collect; and the natives on the borders of the country and in 
the mountains of the north, taking advantage of the anarchy that prevailed, 
had thrown off 
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all allegiance to the state. The prestige of the country was practically gone, 
not only with the world outside, but, what was of still more moment, with 
her neighbour the Free State, which felt that a federation with the Transvaal, 
which the Free State once had sought |:)ut which it now definitely 
foreswore, was an evil avoided and not an advantage lost. A charge 
frequently laid at the door of the Boers, at that time and since, was that of 
enslaving the black races. It is true that laws prohibiting slavery were in 
existence, but the Boer who periodically took up arms against his own 
appointed government was not likely to be, nor was he, restrained by laws. 
Natives were openly transferred from one Boer to another, and the fact that 
they were described as apprentices by the farmers did not in the least alter 
the status of the native, who to all intents and purposes became the property 
of his master. 


In 1865 an empty exchequer called for drastic measures, and the volksraad 
determined to endeavour to meet their liabilities and provide for further 
con-tingencies by the Issue of notes. Paper money was thus introtluced, and 
in a very short time fell to a considerable discount. In this same year the 
farmers of the Zoutpansberg district were tlriven into laagers by a native 
rising which for some considerable time they were unable to suppress. 
Schoemansdal, a village at the foot of the Zoutpansberg, was the most 
important settlement of the district, and the most advanced outpost in 
European occupation at that time in South Africa. At length a small relief 
party proceeded to the district, but they had no sooner arrived than 
dissensions arose between them and some of the more turbulent spirits of 
the Zoutpansberg. Ultimately Schoemansdal and a considerable portion of 
the district were abandoned, and Schoemansdal finally was burned to ashes 
by a party of natives. 


Meanwhile the public credit and finances of the Transvaal went from bad to 
worse. The paper notes already issued had been constituted by the law legal 
tender for all debts, but in 1868 their power of actual purchase was only 30 
per cent, compared with tliat of gold, and by 1870 it had fallen as low as 25 
per cent. Civil servants, who were paiil in this depreciated scrip, naturally 
suffered considerable distress. The revenue for 1869 was stated as £31,511; 
the expenditure at £30,836. The discovery of gold at Tati led President 
Pretorius in 1868 to issue a proclamation extending his territories on the 
west and north so as to embrace the gold field, and on the east so as to 
advance considerably over the Portuguese boundary. This proclamation was 
followed by protests on the part of her majesty’s high commissioner, Sir 
Philip Wode-house, as well as on the part of the consul-general for Portugal 
in South Africa. The boundary on the east was settled by a treaty with 
Portugal in 1870; that on the west was dealt with in 1871. 


The Sand River Convention of 1852 had not clearly defined the western 
border of the state, and the discovery of gokl at Tati to the northwest, 
together with the discovery of diamonds on the Vaal in 1867, doul/tless 
offered Pretorius every inducement to extend his boundary. Although to-day 
the great diamond mines are south of the Vaal river, it so happened that the 
early discoveries of diamonds were made chiefly on the northern bank of 
the Vaal near the site of the town now known as Barkly West. This territory 


This quaint recital suggests that the Persians were in dire straits ; but the 
result was less disastrous than the Scythians anticipated. Darius managed to 
provision his army, and for some weeks he traversed the steppes, even 
penetrating, it has been supposed, to the heart of Russia, burning and 
sacking all the villages on the road, and then returning south with no 
reverses.” During his absence, the barbarians begged the Greeks to destroy 
their bridge of boats and return to their own country. Miltiades of Athens, 
tyrant of the Thracian Chersonesus, wished to accede to this request, but 
Histiseus of Miletus opposed the plan, and his advice was followed. So 


DAEIUS I TO DARIUS HI 611 
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Diirius returned safe and sound to Asia, after having left Megabazus with 
an army of eighty thousand men, with which he subjugated in Thrace one 
tribe and town after another, and in 506, the king of Macedonia became a 
vassal to the Persian emj^ire. 


The Scythian expedition is generally regarded as the caprice of a despot, but 
it really was a well-conceived and well-carried out plan. It gave Persia the 
additional province of Thrace, and also brought about a state of peace 
which was of great consequence. For the Scythians now held the Persians in 
such fear that the frontiers were henceforth quite freed from their 
incursions, and Darius was at liberty to pursue his plans of conquest in the 
AVest. 


As Thrace and Macedonia were conquered, the Persians were now in direct 
contact with Greece proper. The invasion which had been planned was 
prevented by a revolt of Asiatic Greece. It is needless to give the details of 
the rebellion in Ionia. For the first time since the accession of Cyrus, the 
Persian empire met a serious reverse which threatened its safety. Sardis was 
biiiiRMI, C’aria, the people of the Hellespont, and Cyprus shook off the 
yoke of the (ucat King, and if they had been less disunited the Greeks of 
Asia might probably have remained free. After their defeat Darius thought 
of avenging himself on the Athenians and Eretrians for having taken part in 


was Claimed by the South African Republic, by some of the Batlaping tribe, 
and also by Mr. David Arnot, on behalf of Nicholas Waterboer, the chief of 
the Griquas, a race of bastards sprung from the illicit intercourse between 
Boers and native women, who had been settled north of the Orange since 
1834. In order to settle the boundary ciuestion, an arbitration court was 
appointed, consisting of a Transvaal lantldrost, Mr. O’Reilly, on behalf of 
the South 
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African Republic, and Mr. Jolin Campbell on behalf of the other claimants, 
with Lieutenant-Governor Keate of Natal as final referee. The two judges 
disagreed, and the final decision, afterwards known as the Keate award, was 
given by the referee. The decision was in favour of Waterboer, and 
conceded to him the boundary line to the north and northeast which his 
agent Arnot had claimed for him. Following on this decision, Waterboer 
offered his territory to Queen Victoria. The offer was accepted, and the 
territory became British under the title of Griqualand West. The Keate 
award practically brought Bechuanaland into existence as a separate state, 
and thus kept the great trade route to the north open to British enterprise. 


The award caused a strong feeling of resentment among the Boers, and led 
to the resignation of President Pretorius and his executive. The Boers now 
cast about to find a man who should have the necessary ability, as they said, 
to negotiate on equal ternxs with the British authorities should any future 
question of dispute arise. With this view they approached Sir John Henry 
Brand, president of the Free State, and asked him to allow them to nominate 
him for the presidency of the South African Republic. To this Brand would 
not consent. The Boers then invited the reverend Thomas Francois Burgers, 
a member of a well-known Cape Colony family and a minister of the Dutch 
Reformed church, to allow himself to be nominated. Burgers accepted the 
offer, and in 1872 was duly elected president. In 1871 gold reefs were 
discovered in the Zoutpansberg district near Marabastad, and already a few 
gold-seekers from Europe and Cape Colony began to prospect the northern 


portions of the Transvaal. The miners and prospectors did not, however, 
exceed a few hundred m number for several years, and it was not until 1882 
that they began to make themselves felt as a political and an important 
conmiercial factor in the development and future of the country. 


The appointment of Burgers to the presidency in 1872 was a new departure. 
Hitherto the Boers had always chosen one of their own number as president, 
but in Burgers they had selected a man from outside for the express purpose 
of securing an educated and capable leader. In a measure Burgers may be 
said to have fulfilled their choice. He was able, active, and enlightened, but 
he was unfortunately a visionary rather than a man of affairs or sound 
judgment. Instead of reducing chaos to order and concentrating his 
attention, as Brand had done so wisely in the Free State, on establishing 
security and promoting industry in the country, he took up with all its 
entanglements, the old misguided policy of intrigues with native chiefs 
beyond the border and the dream of mdefinite expansion. 


On his return to the Transvaal in 1876, after a trip to Europe in a futile 
endeavour to raise a loan of £300,000 for the construction of a railway to 
Delagoa Bay, Burgers found that the condition of affairs in the state was 
worse than ever. The acting president, Joubert, had, in his absence been 
granted leave by the volksraad to carry out various measures opposed to the 
public welfare; native lands had been indiscriminately allotted to 
adventurers, and a war with Secocoeni, a native chief on the eastern borders 
of the country, was imminent. A commando was called out, which the 
president himself led. The expedition was an ignominious failure, and many 
burghers did not hesitate to assign their non-success to the fact that 

Bui’ gers’ views on religious questions were not sound. Burgers then 
proceeded to levy taxes, which were never paid; to enroll troops, which 
never marched; and to continue the head of a government which had neither 
resources, credit, nor power of administration. In 1877 the Transvaal one- 
pound notes were valued at one shilling cash. Add to this condition of 
things the fact that the Zulus were threatening 
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the Transvaal on its western border, and the picture of utter collapse which 
existed in the state is complete. In 1S77 the condition of the Transvaal 
appeared so menacing to the peace of South Africa that Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone was despatched to the country by the high commissioner, Sir 
Henry Barkly, to confer with President Burgers as to its future government. 


By this time Burgers had had his eyes opened to the true state of things. He 
was no longer blinded by the foolish optimism of a visionary who had 
woven fine-spun theories of wliat an ideal republic might be. He had lived 
among the Boers and attempted to lead their government. He had found 
their idea of liberty to be anarchy, their native policy to be slavery, and their 
repubUc to be a sham. His was a bitter awakening, and the bitterness of it 
fovmd expression in some remarkable words addressed to the volksraad: “I 
would rather,” said Burgers m March, 1877, “be a policeman imder a strong 
government than the president of such a state. It is you — you members of 
the raad and the Boers — who have lost the coimtry, who have sold your 
independence for a drink. You have ill-treated the natives, you have shot 
them down, you have sold them into slavery, and now you have to pay the 
penalty. To-day a bill for £1,000 was laid before me for signature, but I 
would sooner have cut off my right hand than sign that paper, for I have not 
the slightest groimd to expect that when that bill becomes due there will be 
a penny to pay it with.” 


BRITISH ANNEXATION (1877 A.D.) 


After spending some months at Pretoria, Shepstone satisfied himself that 
annexation was tlie only possible salvation for the Transvaal. The treasury 
was empty, the Boers refused to pay their taxes, and there was no power to 
enforce them. A public debt of £215,000 existed, and government 
contractors were left impaid. Out of a male population of less than nine 
thousand, three thousand had already signed a petition for annexation. Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone therefore, m April, 1877, issued a proclamation 
annexing the country. The proclamation stated: “It is the wish of her most 
gracious majesty that it [the state] shall enjoy the fullest legislative 
privileges compatible with the circmnstances of the country and the 
mtelligence of its people.” The wisdom of the step taken by Shepstone has 


been called in question. No one who acquaints himself with the simple facts 
of the position will deny that Shepstone’s task was an extremely difficult 
one, and that he acted with care and moderation. The best evidence m 
favour of the step is to be found in the publicly expressed views of the 
state’s own president. Burgers, already quoted. Moreover, the menace of 
attack on the Zulu side was a pressing and serious one. Even before 
annexation had occurred, Shepstone felt the danger so acutely that he sent a 
message to Cettiwayo, the Zulu chief, warnmg him that British annexation 
was about to be proclaimed and that mvasion of the Transvaal would not be 
tolerated. To this warning Cettiwayo, who, encouraged by the defeat of the 
Boers at Secocoeni’s hands, had already gathered his warriors together, 
replied: “I thank my father Somtseu [Shepstone] for his message. I am glad 
that he has sent it, because the Dutch have tired me out, and I intended to 
fight with them and to drive them over the Vaal.” 


A still further reason for Shepstone’s annexation, given by Sir Bartle Frere, 
was that Burgers had already sought alliance with continental powers, and 
Shepstone had no reason to doubt that if Great Britai:i refused to interfere, 
Germany would mtervene. The only military force at Shepstone’s 
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command at the time of annexation was twentyfive policemen, and it is 
quite certain that, apart from the attitude of President Burgers, which cannot 
be said to have been one of active opposition, a large number, probably a 
majority of the Boers, accepted the annexation with complacency. Burgers 
himself left the Transvaal a disappointed, heart-broken man, and a deathbed 
statement published some time after his decease throws a lurid light on the 
intrigues which arose both before and after annexation. He shows how, for 
purely personal ends, Kruger allied himself with the British faction who 
were agitating for annexation, and in order to undermine him and 
endeavour to gain the presidency actually urged the Boers to pay no taxes. 
However this may be. Burgers was crushed, but as a consequence the 
British government and not Paul Kruger was, for a time at least, master of 


the Transvaal. In view of his attitude before annexation, it was not 
surprising that Kruger should be one of the first men to agitate against it 
afterwards. The work of destruction had gone too far. The plot had 
miscarried. And so Kruger and Jorissen were the first to approach Lord 
Carnarvon with an appeal for revocation of the proclamation. To this 
request Lord Carnarvon’s reply was that the act of annexation was an 
irrevocable one. Unfortunately, the train of events in England favoured the 
intrigues of the party who were laent on getting the annexation cancelled. In 
1878 Lord Carnarvon resigned, and there were other evidences of 
dissension in the British cabinet. 


Kruger, who since the annexation had held a salaried appointment under the 
British government, became one of a deputation to England. On this 
occasion Sir T. Shepstone not unnaturally determined to dispense with his 
further services as a government servant. In the beginning of 1879 
Shepstone was recalled and Colonel Owen Lanyon, an entire stranger to the 
Boers and their language, was appointed his successor as administrator in 
the Transvaal. In the meantime, the Zulu forces which threatened the 
Transvaal had been turned against the British, and the disaster of 
Isandhlwana occurred. Rumours of British defeat soon reached the 
Transvaal, and encouraged the disaffected party to become still bolder in 
their agitation against British rule. 


In April, Sir Bartle Frere visited Pretoria and conferred with the Boers. He 
assured them that they might look forward to complete self government 
under the crown, and at the same time urged them to sink political 
differences and join hands with the British against their common enemy, the 
Zulus. The Boers, however, conthiued to agitate for complete independence, 
and with the honourable exception of Piet LTys, a gallant Boer leader, and a 
small band of followers, who assisted Colonel Evelyn Wood at Hlobani, the 
Boers held entirely aloof from the conflict with the Zulus, a campaign 
which cost Great Britain many lives and £5,000,000 before the Zulu power 
was finally broken. In June Sir Garnet Wolseley went to South Africa as 
commander of the forces against the Zulus, and as high commissioner “for a 
time,” in place of Sir Bartle Frere, of the Transvaal and Natal. After the 
settlement of the Zulu question. Sir Garnet Wolseley proceeded to Pretoria 
and immediately organised an expedition against the old Transvaal enemy 


Secocoeni, who throughout the Zulu campaign had been acting under the 
advice of Cettiwayo. Secocoeni’s stronghold was captured and his forces 
disbanded. 


It will be seen from this review of the events following armexation that the 
first work accomplished, over and above establishing a solvent and 
responsible government in the country, was the demolition by the British of 
the two native foes who for so long had harassed the Boers. In speaking, 
after the conclusion of the native wars, on the question of the revocation of 
the Act of Annexation, Sir Garnet Wolseley assured the Boers at a public 
gathering that 
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SO long as the sun shone the British flag would fly at Pretoria. In May, 
1880, he returned to England. Meanwhile events m Great Britain had once 
more taken a turn which gave encouragement to the disaffected Boers. 
Already in November, 1879, Gladstone had conducted his Midlothian 
campaign. In his speeches he denoimced in the strongest terms the 
annexation which had been carried out by the Beaconsfield government. 
Referring to Cyprus and the Transvaal, he went so far as to say, ” If those 
acquisitions were as valuable as they are valueless, I would repudiate them, 
because they were obtained by means dishonourable to the character of our 
country.” Expressions such as these were translated into Dutch and 
distributed among the Boers by some of their leaders, and it is impossible 
not to admit that they exercised a good deal of influence in fanning the 
agitation for retrocession already going on in the Transvaal. So keenly were 
the Midlothian speeches appreciated by the Boers that the Boer committee 
wrote a letter of thanks to Mr. Gladstone, and expressed the hope that, 
should a change m the government of Great Britain occur, ” the injustice 
done to the Transvaal might find redress.” 


In April, 1880, this change in the British government did occur. Gladstone 
became prime minister, and shortly afterwards Frere was recalled. Could 
events be more auspicious for the party seekmg retrocession? If words in 
the mouth of an ex-minister at election time meant anythmg, retrocession 
could only be a matter of time. The loyalists, not only in the Transvaal, but 
throughout South Africa, were disheartened and disgusted. The retrocession 
party in the Transvaal redoubled their efforts and their appeals. They were 
not destined to meet with such immediate success as the British premier’s 
speeches, delivered during the heat of an election, very naturally led them 
to anticipate. On being directly appealed to by Kruger and Joubert, Mr. 
Gladstone replied that the liberty which they sought might be ” most easily 
and promptly conceded to the Transvaal as a member of a South African 
confederation.” This was not at all what was wanted, and the agitation 
continued. Meanwiliile in the Transvaal itself, concurrently with the change 
of prime minister and high commissioner, the administrator. Colonel 
Lanyon, began vigorously to enforce taxation among the Boers. Men who 
would not pay taxes to their own appointed governments, and who were 
daily expectmg to be allowed to return to that condition of anarchy which 
they had come to regard as the normal order of things, were not likely to 
respond willingly to the tax-gatherer’s demands. That many of them refused 
payment in the circumstances which existed was natural. 


THE FIRST BOER WAR (1880-ISSI A.D.) 


In November matters were brought to a head by some wagons being seized 
for the non-pajnment of taxes, and promptly retaken from the sheriff by a 
party of Boers. Lanyon began to recognise that the position was becoming 
grave, and wired to Sir George Colley, the high commissioner of Southeast 
Africa, for military aid. This, however, was not immediately avaUable, and 
the Boers in public meeting at Paardekraal resolved once more to proclaim 
the South African Republic, and in the meantime to appoint a triumvirate, 
consisting of Kruger, Pretorius, and Joubert, who were to act as a 
provisional government. Withm three days of the Paardekraal meeting a 
letter was sent to the administrator demanding the keys of the government 
ofiices within forty-eight hours. Hostilities forthwith began, and then 
followed a series of the most disastrous skirmishes, the most contradictory 


and most vacillating changes of policy which have ever embarrassed a 
military force or discredited 
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a government. No outbreak or rebellion ever occurred imder more 
anomalous conditions. Wliile the administrator and high commissioner 
were endeavouring to carry out with very inadequate resources the declared 
policy of the British government and their own instructions, continual 
pressure was being put on the British prime minister, not only from the 
insurgent Boers but from his own followers, to carry out the policy he had 
avowed while out of office, and to grant the retrocession of the country. But 
it was not imtil Great Britam was suffermg from the humiliation of defeat 
that the premier was convinced that the time for granting that retrocession 
had arrived. The first shots fired were outside Potchefstroom, which was 
then occupied by a small British garrison, who, aided by the loyal 
inhabitants of the town, successfully sustained a siege of the place imtil 
after the close of the war. On December 29th, a small body of some 240 
men, chiefly belonging to the 94th regiment, while marching from 
Lydenburg to Pretoria, were surprised and cut up by the Boer forces. Half 
the men were killed and wounded, the other half, including some officers, 
were taken prisoners. Of the prisoners, captains Elliott and Lambert were 
subsequently treacherously shot by the Boers while crossing a stream after 
they had been released on parole. In the meantime Pretoria, Rustenburg, 
Lydenburg, and other small towns had been placed in a position of defence 
mider the directions of Colonel Bellairs, who remained in command at 
Pretoria, the garrison consisting of a small number of troops and the loyal 
inhabitants. Sir George Colley, with about fourteen hundred men, marched 
towards the Transvaal frontier, but before reaching it he found, on January 
24th, 1881, that the Boers had already invaded Natal and occupied Laing’s 
Nek. He pitched his camp at Ingogo.« 


Disaster followed disaster in rapid succession. On January 28th, with a 
battalion of the 58th mfantry and a company of mounted infantry, he made 


a rash and desperate attempt to dislodge the forces of two thousand Boers 
who had firmly intrenched themselves on the heights of Laing’s Nek. The 
result was disastrous and the British retired with a loss of 190 officers and 
men. On February 8th, while conductmg a reconnoitring party of three 
hundred on the Newcastle road on Ingogo heights, Colley was surprised by 
a superior Boer force and only after the severest sort of fighting, in which 
he lost half his men, was he able to cut his way back to the main body of his 
troops.” 


On February 27th came the crownmg disaster of Majuba hill. Majuba is a 
flat topped mountain towering some two thousand feet over the western 
side of Laing’s Nek. Colley conceived the idea of ascending it and thus 
turning the flank of the Boer position. With five hundred and fifty-four men 
selected, from various regiments, the ascent was made on the night of the 
26th. In the morning the Boers saw the force on Majuba and for a moment 
thought of abandonuig their position. On second thought they determined to 
make a bold attempt to drive Colley oft’ the hill. Less than two himdred 
volunteers under General Nicholas Smit carried out the feat of actually 
storming the top of Majuba. Creeping up imder cover of the steep hillside 
they gradually worked their way up, shooting every man that exposed 
himself on the smnmit. No attempt had been made to occupy the lower 
slopes which commanded the approach, and the bayonet charge which 
might have saved the day at the last moment was never carried out. The 
British troops broke and rushed headlong down the hill. Sir G. Colley and 
ninety-one men were kiUed, one hmidred and thirty-four wounded, and a 
number of prisoners taken. Of the Boers one man was killed outright and 
another died afterwards of his wounds.’ 


Ten days previous to the disaster at Majuba, Sir Evelyn Wood had arrived at 
Newcastle with reinforcements. On Colley’s death he assmned command, 
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and on March 6th conchided an armistice with Joubert at Laing’s Nek. Lord 
Kimberley then telegraphed offering an amnesty to the Boers. Gladstone 
annoimced in parliament that an opportunity for a settlement of affairs in 
the Transvaal had arisen. On March 6th the terms of peace were arranged 
between the Boers and Sir Evelyn Wood. The most important of these terms 
were that the Transvaal should have complete self government under British 
suzerainty, and that a British resident should be stationed at Pretoria. The 
treaty of peace practically conceded all that the Boers demanded, and was 
never regarded as anything else than surrender either by the Boers or the 
loyalists in South Africa. It had hardly been concluded when Sir Frederick 
Roberts arrived at the Cape with ten thousand troops, and after spending 
forty-eight hours there returned to England. 


In the meantime, while the English general was making a treaty under the 
instructions of British ministers on the frontier, the beleaguered garrisons of 
Pretoria, Potchefstroom, and other smaller towns were stoutly and gallantly 
holding their own. The news of the surrender reached Pretoria through Boer 
sources, and when first received there was laughed at by the garrison and 
inhabitants as a Boer joke. When the bitter truth was at length realised, the 
British flag was dragged through the dust of Pretoria streets by outraged 
Englishmen. At Potchefstroom the garrison imder Colonel Winsloe were 
hard pressed. During the siege a third of their number had been killed and 
womided. The Boer commander, Cronje, was duly informed of the 
armistice by his leaders, but in spite of this knowledge continued the siege 
for ten days afterwards, until Winsloe and his little band were compelled to 
surrender. In May the terms of settlement already agreed upon were drawn 
up at Pretoria in the form of a convention and signed. The preamble to the 
Pretoria Convention of 1881 contained in brief but explicit terms the grant 
of self government to the Boers, subject to British suzeramty. In later years, 
when the Boers desired to regard the whole of this convention (and not 
merely the articles) as cancelled by the London Convention of 1884, and 
with it the suzerainty which was only mentioned in the preamble, Mr. 
Chamberlain pointed out that if the preamble to this instrmnent were 
considered cancelled, so also would the grant of self government be 
cancelled. The Pretoria Convention contained thirty-three articles. The most 
important of these reserved to her majesty ” the control of the external 
relations of the said state, including the conclusion of treaties and the 


the struggle. The first expedition under Mardonius came to grief (492), and 
two years later Datis and Artaphemes landed in Attica where they were 
beaten at Marathon. ^ But the old king did not lose heart, and after devoting 
three years to collecting arms, provisions, soldiers, and ships, he set out on 
the expedition in 487, when he was stopped by an unexpected event. Egypt 
broke out in revolt. The Persians were expelled and a native ruler, 
Khabbash, placed on the Egyptian throne, which he managed to hold for 
three years. 


conduct of diplomatic intercourse with foreign powers,” and the right to 
march troops through the Transvaal. The boundaries of the state were 
defined, and to them the Transvaal was strictly to adhere. 


The retrocession of the Transvaal was a terrible blow to the loyalists. The 
Boers on the other hand, found themselves in better plight than they had 
ever been before. Their native foes Cettiwayo and Secocoeni had been 
crushed by British forces; their liabilities were consolidated mto a debt to 
Great Britain, to be repaid at convenience and leisure — as a matter of fact, 
not even interest was paid for some time. If ever a small state was well 
treated by a large one, the Transvaal was so in the retrocession of 1881. 
Unfortimately, this magnanimity was forthcoming after defeat. It appeared 
as though a virtue had been made of a necessity, and the Boers never could 
regard it in any other light. 


The new volksraad had scarcely been returned, and Kruger elected 
president, before a system of government concessions to private individuals 
was Started. These concessions, in so far as they prejudiced the commerce 
and general interests of the inhabitants, consisted chiefly in the granting of 
monop- 
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olies. Among the first monopolies which were granted in 1882 was one for 
the manufacture of spirituous hquor. The system continued steadily down to 
1899, by which time railways, dynamite, spirits, iron, sugar, wool, bricks, 
jam, paper, and a number of other things, were all of them articles of 
monopoly. In 1882 also began that alteration of the franchise law which 
subsequently developed into positive exclusion of all but the original Boer 
burghers of the country from the franchise. In 1881, on the retrocession, full 
franchise rights could be obtained after two years’ residence; in 1882 the 
period of residence was increased to five years. Meanwhile the land-hunger 
of the Boers became stimulated rather than checked by the regaining of the 
independence of their country. On the western border intrigues were already 


going on with petty tribal chiefs, and the Boers drove out a portion of the 
Ba-Rolongs from their lands, setting up the so-caUed republics of 
Stellaland and Goshen. This act called forth a protest from Lord Derby, the 
minister chiefly responsible for the Pretoria Convention, stating that he 
could not recognise the right of Boer freebooters to set up governments of 
their own on the Transvaal borders. This protest, however, had no eifect 
upon the freebooters, who issued one proclamation after another until in 
November, 1883, they united the two new republics under the title of the 
United States of Stellaland. Simultaneously with this “irresponsible” 
movement for expansion, President Kruger, having found the policy of 
putting pressure upon Great Britain so successful, proceeded to London to 
interview Lord Derby and endeavour to induce him to dispense with the 
suzerainty, and to withdraw other clauses in the Pretoria Convention on 
foreign relations and natives, which were objectionable from the Boer point 
of view. Moreover, Kruger significantly requested that the term South 
African Republic should be substituted for Transvaal State. 


The result was the London Convention of 1884. In this document a fresh set 
of articles was substituted for those of the Pretoria Convention of 1881. In 
the articles of the new convention the boundaries were once more defined, 
and to them the Transvaal was bound “strictly to adhere.” In what followed 
it must always be remembered that Lord Derby began by emphatically 
rejecting the first Boer draft of a treaty on the ground that no treaty was 
possible except between equal sovereign states. Moreover, it is undeniable 
that Lord Derby acted as though he was anxious to appear to be giving the 
Boers what they wanted. He would not formally abolish the suzerainty, but 
he was willing not to mention it; and though, as before stated, in 
substituting new articles for those of the Pretoria Convention he left the 
preamble untouched, he avoided anything which could commit the Boer 
delegates to a formal recognition of that fact. On the other hand, he was 
most indignant when in the house of lords he was accused by Lord Cairns 
of impairing British interests and relinquishing the queen’s suzerainty. He 
declared that he had preserved the thing in its substance, if he had not 
actually used the word ; atid this view of the matter was always officially 
maintained in the colonial office (which, significantly enough, dealt with 
Transvaal affairs) whatever the political party in power. LInfortunately, the 
tunid way in which it was done made as ineffaceable an impression on 


Kruger even as the surrender after Majuba. Article 4 stated: “The South 
African Republic will conclude no treaty or engagement with any state or 
nation other than the Orange Free State, nor with any native tribe to the 
eastward or westward of the republic, until the same has been approved by 
her majesty the queen.” The other article to which the greatest interest was 
subsequently attached was Article 14: “All persons, other than natives, 
conforming themselves to the laws of the South 
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African Republic (1) will have full liberty, with their families, to enter, 
travel, or reside in any part of the South African Republic; (2) they will be 
entitled to hire or possess houses, manufactories, warehouses, shops, and 
premises; (3) they may carry on their commerce either in person or by any 
agents whom they may think fit to employ; (4) they will not be subject, in 
respect of their persoas or property or in respect of their commerce or 
industry, to any taxes, whether general or local, other than those which are 
or may be imposed upon citizens of the said republic.” 


As the freebooters continued their operations in Bechuanaland, Sir Hercules 
Robinson despatched the Reverend J. Mackenzie to adjust matters and if 
necessary “to order the ejectment of the persons now trespassing at Rooi 
Grond.” Mr. Mackenzie met with but partial success, and Mr. Rhodes was 
sent to succeed him, but the latter ecjually failed to bring about a settlement. 
Meanwhile President Kruger “provisionally” proclaimed and ordained, “in 
the interests of humanity,” that the territory in dispute should be under the 
protection of the South African Republic. Public protests were made in 
Cape Town and throughout the colony against this last act of aggression, 
and in October, 1884, Sir Charles Warren was despatched by the British 
government to “pacificate” and “hold the country” pending further 
instructions. Thereupon President Kruger withtlrew hLs proclamation. Sir 
Charles Warren subsequently broke up the freebooters’ two states, and 
occupied the country without a shot being fired. The expedition cost Great 


Britain a million and a half, but the attempt at further extension westwards 
was foiled. 


At the eastern border a similar policy was followed by the Boers, and in this 
instance with more success. Following up the downfall of the Zulu power 
after the British conquest in 1879, several parties of Boers began intriguing 
with the petty chiefs, and in January, 1883, in the presence of ten thousand 
Zulus, they proclaimed Dinizulu, the son of Cettiwayo, to be king of 
Zululand. As a “reward” for their services to the Zulus, the Boers then took 
over from them a tract of country in which they established a new republic. 
Encouraged by success, the Boer claims were extended until at the end of 
1885 they claimed about three fourths of the whole Zulu territory. In 1886 
the new republic, with limits considerably narrowed, was recognised by 
Great Britain, and the territory became incorporated with the Transvaal in 
1888. Their eastern boundary, in the teeth of the spirit of the conventions 
and with but scant observance of the latter, was by this means eventually 
considerably extended. A similar policy eventually brought Swaziland 
almost entirely under their dominion. 


Meanwhile, events occurring within the state augured ill for the future of 
the country. In 1884 a concession to a number of Hollander and German 
capitalists of all rights to make railways in the state led to the formation of 
the Netherlands Railway Company. This company, which was not actually 
floated till 1887, was destined to exercise a disastrous influence upon the 
fortunes of the state. Gold digging, which had commenced with the 
discovery in 1869 of the Zoutpansberg and Lydenburg gold fields, had 
hitherto enjoyed in the Transvaal but a precarious existence. In 1883 the 
discovery of Moodie’s Reef near the Kaap valley led to a consideral/le 
influx of diggers and prospectors. In 1886 the Rand gold fields, which had 
just been discovered, were proclaimed and Johannesburg was founded. 
From that time the gold industry matle steady progress until the Rand gold 
mines proved the richest and most productive gold field in the workl. As the 
industry prosperetl, so did the European population increase. The revenue 
of the state went up by leaps and bounds. In 1882 it was £177,407; in 1889, 
£1,577,445; in 1896, 
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£3,912,095. At the end of 1886 Johannesburg consisted of a few stores and 
some few thousand inhabitants. In October, 1896, the sanitary board census 
estimated the population as 107,078, of whom 50,907 were Europeans. The 
wealth which was pouring into the Boer state coffers exceeded the wildest 
dreams of President Kruger and his followers. Land went up in value, and 
the Boers eventually parted with a third of the whole land area of the 
country to Uitlander purchasers. Yet in spite of the wealth which the 
industry of the Uitlanders was bringing both to the state and to individuals, 
a policy of rigid political exclusion and restriction was adopted towards 
them. 


An attempt was made in 1888, after the conference held between Cape 
Colony, the Orange Free State, and Natal, to induce the Transvaal to enter 
the customs union. Kruger would have none of it. His design at this time 
was ultimately to bring the whole of the external trade of the state, which 
was growing yearly as the gold industry developed, through Delagoa Bay 
and over the Netherlands Railway. In 1888 Sir John Brand, president of the 
Free State, died. He was succeeded in 1889 by Mr. Reitz. President Kruger 
now induced the Free State to agree to a treaty whereby each state bound 
itself to help the other whenever the independence of either should be 
threatened or assailed, unless the cause of quarrel was, in the eyes of the 
state called in to assist, an unjust one. This was the thin end of the wedge, 
which in Brand’s time President Kruger had never been able to insert into 
the affairs of the Free State. 


KRUGER AND THE UITLANDER GRIEVANCES 


President Kruger now turned his attention to finding a seaport, and was only 
prevented from doing so by the British annexation of Tongaland, which 
barred his progress m that direction. In 1890 a feeling of considerable 
irritation had grown up among the Uitlanders at the various monopolies, but 
particularly at the dynamite monopoly, which pressed solely and with 
peculiar severity upon gold mmers. Requests for some consideration in the 
matter of the franchise, and also for a more liberal commercial policy in the 


matter of railways, dynamite, and customs dues, began to be made. In 
response Kruger resorted to the most sweeping alteration in the franchise 
law. He enacted that the period of qualification for the full franchise should 
now be raised to ten years instead of five. He at the same time instituted 
what was called a second chamber, the franchise qualifications for which 
were certainly less, but which was not endowed with any real power. 
During this year Kruger visited Johannesburg, and what was known as “the 
flag mcident” occurred. He had by this time rendered himself somewhat im 
popular, and in the evening the Transvaal flag, which flew over the 
landdrost’s house, was pulled down. This incensed Kruger so much that for 
many years he continued to quote it as a reason why no consideration could 
be granted to the Uitlanders. 


In 1892 the Uitlanders began to feel that if they were to obtain any redress 
for their grievances some combined constitutional action was called for, and 
the first reform movement began. The Transvaal National Union was 
formed. This consisted at the outset chiefly of mercantile and professional 
men and artisans. The mining men, especially the heads of the larger 
houses, did not care at this juncture to run the risk of political agitation. The 
objects of this body were avowed from the outset. They desired equal rights 
for all citizens m the state, the abolition of monopolies and abuses, together 
with the maintenance of the state’s mdependence. In the furthermg of this 
policy 
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the Uitlander leader, Mr. John Tudhope, an ex-minister in the Cape 
government, was supported by Mr. Charles Leonard and liis brother Mr. 
James Leonard, who at one time had distinguished himself as attorney- 
general of Cape Colony. 


Both the Leonards, as well as many of their followers, were South Africans 
by birth. They, in common with the great bulk of the Uitlanders, recognised 
that the state had acquired its independence, and had every right to have 


that independence respected. They neither sought nor desired to see it 
abolished. But they asserted that a narrow and retrogressive policy, such as 
Kruger was following, was the very thing to endanger that independence. 
The soundness of the.se views and the legitimacy of LTitlander aspirations 
were recognised by a few of the most enlightened men among the Boer 
officials at Pretoria. Some prominent burghers even spoke at Uitlander 
meetings in favour of the Uitlander requests. At a later date Chief Justice 
Kotze when on circuit warned the Boers that in its retrogressive action the 
Boer government was undermining the grond wet or constitution of the 
state. It soon became evident that one course, and only one, lay open to 
President Kruger if he desired to avert a catastrophe. It was to meet in a 
friendly spirit those men who had by their industry converted a poor 
pastoral country into a rich mdustrial one, who represented more than half 
the inhabitants, who paid more than three fourths of the revenue, and who 
were anxious to join liim as citizens, with the rights of citizenship. He chose 
a course diametrically opposite. In an interview accorded to seven delegates 
from the National LTnion, who visited him in 1892, with regard to reforms, 
he told Mr. Charles Leonard to “go back and tell your people that I shall 
never give them anything. I shall never change my policy, vid now let the 
storm burst.” 


In 1894 there occurred an incident which not only incensed the Uitlanders 
to fury, but called for British intervention. A number of British subjects 
resident in the Transvaal, in spite of their having no political status, were 
com-mandeered for compulsory service to suppress a native rising. This led 
to a protest, and eventually a visit to Pretoria, from Sir Henry Loch. 
President Kruger at length agreed to extend “most favoured nation” 
privileges to British subjects in reference to compulsory military service, 
and five British subjects who had been sent as prisoners to the front were 
released. Following this incident came a further alteration in the franchise 
law, making the franchise practically impossible to obtain. The Delagoa 
Bay Railway now being completed, Kruger determined to take steps to 
bring the Rand traffic over it. The Netherlands Railway began by putting a 
prohibitive tariff on goods from the Vaal river. Not to be coerced in this 
manner, the Rand merchants proceeded to bring their goods on from the 
Vaal by wagon. Kruger then closed the drifts (or fords) on the river by 


which the wagons cros.sed. He only reopened them after the receipt of what 
was tantamoimt to an ultimatum on the subject from Great Britain. 


At this time the Uitlanders formed a majority of the population, owned half 
the land and nine tenths of the property, and they were at least entitled to a 
hearing. When in August, 1895, they forwarded one of their many petitions 
praying for redress of their grievances and an extension of the franchise, 
their petition with over thirty-five thousand signatures was rejected with 
jeers and insult. In September a combined meeting of the chambers of 
mhies and commerce was held at Johannesburg, and a letter on various 
matters of the greatest importance to the mining industry and community at 
Johannesburg was addressed to the Boer executive. It was never vouchsafed 
an answer. Men of any spirit among the Uitlanders were exasperated 
beyond 
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measure. Their position was humiliating. Wliat the next step should be was 
freely discussed. It was easy to propound the question, impossible to answer 
it. Some urged an appeal to the imperial government; but others, especially 
men of colonial birth and experience, objected that they would be leaning 
on a broken reed.’ That men who had still the memory of Majuba in their 
hearts should have felt misgiving is not to be wondered at. 


THE JAMESON RAID AND ITS CONSEQUENCES (1895 A.D.) 


At this juncture came overtures to the leading Uitlanders from Cecil Rhodes 
and Doctor Jameson, leading to the Jameson raid. To one or two men this 
scheme, subsequently known as the Jameson plan, had been revealed earlier 
in the year, but to the majority even of the small group of leaders it was not 
known till October or November, 1895. The proposition came in a tempting 
hour. Mr. Rhodes and Doctor Jameson, after considerable deliberation, 
came to the conclusion that they might advantageously intervene between 
Kruger and the Uitlanders. They induced Mr. Alfred Beit, who was an old 


personal friend of Mr. Rhodes, and also largely interested in the Rand gold 
mines, to adopt this view and to lend his co-operation. They then submitted 
their scheme to some of the Uitlander leaders. Between them it was 
arranged that Doctor Jameson should gather a force of eight himdred men 
on the Transvaal border; that the Uitlanders should continue their agitation; 
and that, should no satisfactory concession be obtained from President Kru- 
ger, a combined movement of armed forces should be made against the 
Transvaal government. The arsenal at Pretoria was to be seized; the 
Uitlanders in Johannesburg were to rise and hold the town. Jameson was to 
make a rapid march to Johannesburg. The various movements were to be 
started simultaneously. Meanwhile, in order to give President Kruger a final 
chance of making concessions with a good grace, and for the purpose of 
stating the Uitlander case to the world, Charles Leonard, as chairman of the 
National Union, issued a historic manifesto, which concluded as follows: 


“We have now only two questions to consider: (1) Wliat do we want? (2) 
How shall we get it? I have stated plainly what our grievances are, and I 
shall answer with equal directness the question. What do we want? We 
want: (1) the establishment of this republic as a true republic; (2) a grand 
wet or constitution which shall be framed by competent persons selected by 
representatives of the whole people and framed on lines laid down by them 
— a constitution which shall be safeguarded against hasty alterations; (3) an 
equitable franchise law, and fair representation; (4) equality of the Dutch 
and English languages; (5) responsibility to the heads of the great 
departments of the legislature ; (6) removal of religious disabilities; (7) 
independence of the courts of justice, with adequate and secured 
remmieration of the judges; (8) hberal and comprehensive education; (9) 
efficient civil service, with adequate provision for pay and pension; (10) 
free trade in South African products. That is what we want. There now 
remains the question which is to be put before you at the meeting of the 6th 
of January, viz., How shall we get it? To this question I shall expect from 
you an answer in plain terms according to your deliberate judgment.” 


The Jameson conspiracy fareil no worse and no better than the great 
majority of conspiracies in history. It failed in its immediate object. Doctor 
Jameson did not obtain more than five hundred men. Johannesburg had the 


greatest difficulty in smuggling in and distributing the rifles with which the 
insurgents were to be armed. The scheme to seize the Pretoria fort had to 
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be abandoned, as at the time fixed Pretoria was thronged with Boers. 
Finally, to make confusion worse confounded, Doctor Jameson, becoming 
impatient of delay, in spite of receiving direct messages from the leaders at 
Johannesburg telling him on no account to move, marched into the 
Transvaal on the day which had been provisionally decided on. 


The policy of delay in the execution of the plot which the Uitlander leaders 
found themselves compelled to adopt was determined by a variety of 
causes. Apart from the difficulty of obtaining arms, a serious question arose 
at the eleventh hour which filled some of the Uitlanders with mistrust. The 
reform leaders in the Transvaal, down to and including the Johannesburg 
rising, had always recognised as a cardinal principle the due observance and 
maintenance of the independence of the state. From Cape Town it was now 
hinted that the movement in which Doctor Jameson was to co-operate 
should, in Mr. Rhodes’ view, be carried out under the British flag. A 
meeting of Uitlander leaders was hastily summoned on December 25th. 
Two messengers were that night despatched to interview Cecil Rhodes, who 
then gave the assurance that he approved of the republican flag. Meanwhile, 
on December 29, Doctor Jameson had started, and the news of his having 
done so reached Johannesburg from outside sources. A number of leading 
citizens were at once formed into a reform committee. In the absence of 
Charles Leonard, who had been sent as one of the delegates to Cape Town 
to interview Cecil Rhodes, Lionel Phillips, a partner in Messrs. Eckstein 
and Company, the largest mining firm on the Rand, was elected chairman. 
Mr. Phillips had been for three years in succession chairman of the chamber 
of mines, and he had persistently for several years endeavoured to induce 
President Kruger to take a reasonable view of the requirements of the 
industry. He was a man of marked ability and energy, and enjoyed the 
confidence of the great majority of the Uitlanders. 


Old Persian Altars 


Affairs in Egypt since, the Persian Cimquest 


In order to understand the situation, we must take a brief backward glance. 
Cambyses had entrusted the government of Egypt to Aryandes, the Persian, 
and Darius was at first quite satisfied with his predecessor’s choice, for not 
only did Aryandes remain faithful to his king, but he tried to continue the 
conquest of Libya at the point at which Cambyses had left it. The Dorians 
of Cyrene, disapproving of the easy submission of their king, Arcesilaus III, 
to the foreign yoke, banished him from the country, then 


full details of the Persian wars with Greece for the next volume. ] 
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recalled him, and then banished him again to Barca, where he was killed. 
His mother, Pheretima, then came to Egypt, and related to the satrap how 
Arcesilaus had fallen a victim to his friendship with the Persians. So 
Aryandes seized the opportunity of enlarging his satrapy at the expense of 
the Greeks, and sent all his available ships and men against them. Barca 
held out for nine months, and fell at last through treachery, and some 
detachments of the advance guard then pushed on to Euesperides. On their 
return the generals thought of occupying Cyrene, and they would probably 
have done so had not an official order recalled them to Egypt. The passage 
across the desert proved nearly fatal, for the nomads of the Mormarica 
made continual raids upon them for the sake of spoil, but in spite of serious 
losses they succeeded in taking back to Barca some of the people as 
prisoners. Aryandes despatched the unhappy creatures as a trophy to 


Under the supervision of the reform committee, such arms as had been 
smuggled in were now distributed, and Colonel Frank Rhodes, a brother of 
Cecil, was given charge of the armed men. The canteens were closed in the 
towns and along the mines. A large body of police was enrolled, and order 
was maintained throughout the town. On January 2nd, 1896, Doctor 
Jameson, who found himself at Doornkop in a position surrounded by 
Boers, surrendered. Doctor Jameson and his men were conveyed to Pretoria 
as prisoners, and subsequently handed over to the high commissioner. The 
whole of the reform committee (with the exception of a few who fled the 
country) were arrested on a chai’ge of high treason and imprisoned in 
Pretoria; they were then brought up for preliminary examination in the 
Raaiizaal, and committed for trial. In April, at the trial, the four leaders — 
Lionel Phillips, Colonel Frank Rhodes, J. H. Hammond, and George Farrar, 
who in conjunction with Charles Leonard had made the arrangements with 
Doctor Jameson — were sentenced to death, the sentence being after some 
months’ imprisonment commuted to a fine of £2.5,000 each. The rest of the 
committee were each sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, £2,000 fine, or 
another year’s imprisonment, and three years’ banishment. This sentence, 
after a month’s incarceration, was also commuted. The fine was exacted, 
and the prisoners, with the exception of Woolls Sampson and Karri Davis, 
were liberated on undertaking to abstain from politics for three years in lieu 
of banishment. Messrs. Sampson and Davis, refusing to appeal to the 
executive for a reconsideration of their sentence, were retained for over a 
year. 


Sir Hercules Robinson was unfortunately in feeble health at the time, and 
having reached Pretoria on the 4th of January, he had to contluct 
negotiations under great physical disadvantage. He had no sooner learned of 
the raid in 
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Cape Town than he issued a proclamation through Sir Jacobus de Wet, the 
British resident at Pretoria, warning all British subjects in Johannesburg or 


elsewhere from aiding and abetting Jameson. This was freely distributed 
among the public of Johannesburg. Wliile in Pretoria the high 
commissioner in the first instance addressed himself to inducing 
Johannesburg to lay down its arms. He telegraphed to the reform committee 
that President Kruger had insisted “that Johannesburg must lay down arms 
unconditionally as a precedent to any discussions and consideration of 
grievances.” On the following tlay, January 7th, Sir Hercules telegraphed 
again through the British agent, who was then at Johannesburg, saying: “If 
the Uitlanders do not comply with my request they will forfeit all claims to 
sympathy from her majesty’s government and from British subjects 
throughout the world, as the lives of Jameson and the prisoners are now 
practically in their hands.” The two thousand odd rifles which had been 
distributed among the Uitlanders were then given up. With regard to the 
inducements to this step urged upon the reform committee by the high 
commissioner, it is only necessary to say with reference to the first that the 
grievances never were considered, and with reference to the second it 
subsequently appeared that one of the conditions of the surrender of Doctor 
Jameson’s force at Doornkop was that the lives of the men should be 
spared. It was after the Johannesburg disarmament that Presiilent Ivruger 
had sixty-four members of the reform committee arrested, announcing at 
the same time that his motto would be “Forget and forgive.” Sir Hercules 
Robinson, in response to a message from the British government urging him 
to use firm language in reference to reasonable concessions, replied that he 
considered the moment inopportune, and on January 15th he left for Cape 
Town. 


In the three years which intervened between the Jameson raid and the 
outbreak of the war in 1899 Kruger’s administration continued to be what it 
had been before the war; that is to say, it was not merely bad, but it got 
progressively worse. His conduct immediately after Johaimesburg had 
given up its arms, and while the reform committee were in prison, was 
distinctly disingenuous. Instead of discussing grievances, as before the 
Johannesburg disarmament he had led the high conmiLssioner to believe 
was his intention, he proceeded to request the withdrawal of the London 
Convention, because, among other things, “it is injurious to the dignity of 
an independent republic.” Wlien President Kruger found that no concession 
was to be wrimg from the British government, he proceetled, instead of 


considering grievances, to add considerably to their number. The Aliens’ 
Expulsion and Aliens’ Immigration laws, as well as the new Press Law, 
were passed in the latter part of 1896. 


In 1897 a decision of Chief-Justice Kotze was overruled by an act of the 
volksraad. This led to a strong protest from the judges of the high court, and 
eventually led to the dismissal of the chief-justice, who had held that ofhce 
for over twenty years, and during the whole of that time had been a loyal 
and patriotic friend to his country. While in office Mr. Kotze had protested 
that no honoural/le man could continue to sit as judge under such 
conditions. After dismissal he spoke out still more plainly at a public dinner 
in Johannesburg, and openly charged President Kruger with the tyranny of a 
despot. An industrial commission appointed during this year by President 
Kruger fared no better than the high court had done. The commission was 
deputed to inquire into and report on certain of the grievances adversely 
affecting the gold industry. Its constitution for this purpofie was anomalous, 
as it consisted almost entirely of Transvaal officials whose knowledge of 
the requirements of the industry was scanty. In spite of this fact, however, 
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mission reported in favour of reform in various directions. They urged due 
enforcement of the hquor law, more police protection, the abolition of the 
dynamite concession, and that foodstuffs should be duty free. 


THE UITLANDER PETITION 


These recommendations made by President Kruger’s own nominees were 
practically ignored. In January, 1899, the British colonial secretary, Mr. 
Chamberlain, pointed out in a despatch to President Kruger that the 
dynamite monopoly constituted a breach of the London Convention. In 
order to help the Transvaal government out of its difficulty, and to make 
one more effort towards conciliation, the financial houses of Johannesburg 
offered to lend the Transvaal government £600,000 wherewith to buy out 
the dynamite company, and so terminate the scandal and bring some relief 


to the industry. The offer was not accepted. In May the Uitlanders, hopeless 
of ever obtaining redress from President Kruger, weary of sending petitions 
to the raad only to be jeered at, detemiined to invoke intervention if nothing 
else could avail, ancl forwarded a petition to Queen Victoria. This petition, 
the outcome of the second Uitlander movement for reform, was signed by 
twenty-one thousand British subjects, and stated the Uitlander position at 
considerable length. The following extract conveys its general tenor: 


The condition of your majesty’s subjects in this state has become ivell-nigh 
intolerable. The acknowledged and admitted grievances, of which your 
majesty’s subjects complained prior to 1895, not only are not redressed, but 
exist to-day in an aggravated form. They are still deprived of all political 
rights, they are denied any voice in the government of the country, they are 
taxed far above the requirements of the country, the revenue of which is 
misapplied and devoted to objects which keep alive a continuous and well- 
founded feeling of irritation, without in any way advancing the general 
interest of the state. Maladministration and peculation of public moneys go 
hand in hand, without any vigorous measures being adopted to put a stop to 
the scandal. The education of Uitlander children is made subject to 
impossible conditions. The police afford no adequate protection to the lives 
and property of the inhabitants of Johannesburg ; they are rather a source of 
danger to the peace and safety of the Uitlander population. 


In response to this appeal, which the imperial government felt themselves 
boiuid to deal with, I\Ir. Chamberlain proposed a conference; and this was 
arranged between President Kruger and Sir Alfred Milner, who met at 
Bloem-foiitcin on May 31st, 1899. It no sooner opened than it was evident 
that Kruger had come to obtain not to grant concessions. He offered, it is 
true, a seven years’ franchise law in place of the five years’ franchise which 
Sir Alfred Milner asked for. But apart from the relief suggested being 
entirely inadequate, it was only to be given on certain conditions, one of 
which was that all future disputes which might arise between the Transvaal 
and the imperial government should be referred to a court of arbitration, of 
which the president should be a foreigner. No arrangement was possible on 
such terms. Meanwhile feeling was running high at Johannesburg and 
throughout South Africa. Meetings were held in all the large towns, at 
which resolutions were passed declaring that no solution of the Transvaal 


question would be acceptable which did not provide for equal political 
rights for all white men. Sir Alfred Milner (who compared the position of 
the Uitlanders to that of “helots”) urged the Home government to insist 
upon a minimum of refonn, and primarily the five years’ franchise; and Mr. 
Chamberlain, backed by the cabinet, adopted the policy of the high 
coimnissioner, « 
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A CHARACTERISATION OF KRUGER 


[The characterisation, rather favourable it must be said, of Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, the well-known English economic author and journalist, written on 
the eve of the war, is here quoted.] In politics, as m religion, Paul Kruger is 
governed by a few simple, deeply rooted notions. The notion that he is a 
far-sighted, foxy jjolitician seeking his own ends seems to me quite 
unwarranted, and arises from the situation, which often forces him to give 
reasons and arguments for actions which are really based upon sentiment, 
intuitive caution, or set prejudices. Mr. Kruger has continually been fighting 
for the independence of his country, as he conceives it, warding off the 
danger of an overwhelming rush of alien influences. Wlien called upon 
suddenly for a set defence of his position, he has no ready dialectic, but 
often blurts out reasons which are not the real actuating forces. His evasions 
and dilatory bargaining are not really a conscious statecraft so much as a 
rude uistinctive fence which has been successful against a “politician” like 
Mr. Chamberlain, because the latter, by a characteristic fallacy, supposes his 
antagonist to be the same manner of a man as hiin.self. At the same time, 
able men that know him well tell me Mr. Kruger is a powerful thinker, who 
drives right down to the bed-rock of an issue, has a keen nose for fallacy in 
argument, and is even willing to admit an error when it is clearly pointed 
out to him. There is, however, one weakne.ss in his po.sition which 
deserves notice. He reads nothing except the Bible, neither books nor 
newspapers, though extracts from the latter are read to him. The result is 
that he has to depend upon the friends around him for all his knowledge of 


the larger world. Even as regards the most material facts which reach his 
mind, there is thus a constant danger of unfair selection and 
misrepresentation. 


Mr. Kruger is not the self-sufficing man he is sometimes painted. 
Dominated by certain passions and experiences, he is never shaken by 
threats or by violence, but he is very amenable to the influence of friends. 
This, too, is a characteristic of his race which England has foolishly 
ignored. The concessions which seemed to them to have been wrested by 
threats of force were really made under the urgent pressure of friendly 
representations. Of Mr. Kruger’s actual power it is hard to judge; but I am 
convinced of this — there is no strong man in or out of the raad who could 
really stand up against the president or could rally a powerful party against 
him Ln a national emergency. Boers do not like the notion of dictatorship, 
and are strenuous in their msist-ence on extreme forms of democracy. But 
my conviction is that Kruger’s power in a grave emergency like that which 
the comitry has entered is that of a virtual dictator; that his hold upon the 
minds of the great majority is such that they would have acquiesced in 
almost any decision, and have endorsed, however reluctantly, almost any 
concessions he might have made. To this extent, the Transvaal may be 
regarded as a one-man state; but it must ever be kept in mind that this 
power of Mr. Kruger is due to an abnormal stress of circumstances, that it is 
not created by his sole will and authority, but is the half-conscious 
recognition by the people that he is the true repository of the ancient Boer 
spirit and traditions, and that he will fight with all his mind and all his 
might for the independence of his couutry.”* 


THE CRISIS OF 1899 


A state of extreme diplomatic tension lasted all the summer. It was not then 
realised either by the public or the government how seriously and with 
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what considerable justification the Boers beHeved in their ability, if 
necessary, to sweep the English ” into the sea.” President Kruger had every 
expectation of large reinforcements from the Dutch in tlie two British 
colonies; he believed that, whatever happened, Europe would not allow 
Boer independence to be destroyed; and he had assured himself of the 
adhesion of the Orange Free State, though it was not till the very last 
moment that President Steyn formally notified Sir Alfred Milner of this 
fact. In England, on the other hand, it was thought by most people that if a 
firm enough attitude were adopted Mr. Kruger would “climb down.” 
Negotiations could only bring the conflict a little nearer, delay it a little 
longer, or supply an opportunity to either side to justify its action in the 
eyes of the world. 


The persistent attempt of the South African Republic to assert its full 
independence, culminating in a formal denial of British suzerainty, made it 
additionally incumbent on Great Britain to carry its point as to the Uitlander 
grievances, while, from Kruger’s point of view, the admission of the 
Uitlanders to real political rights meant the doom of his oligarchical regime, 
and appeared in the light of a direct menace to Boer supremacy. The 
franchise, again, was an internal affair, in which the convention gave Great 
Britam no right to interfere, while if Great Britain relied on certain definite 
breaches of the convention, satisfaction for which was sought in the first 
place in such a guarantee of amendment as the Uitlander franchise would 
involve, the Boer answer was an offer of arbitration, a course which Great 
Britain could not accept without admitting the South African Republic to 
the position of an ecjual. 


After July the tactics of the Boer executive were simply directed towards 
putting; off a crisis till the beginning of October, when the grass would be 
growing on the veldt, and meanwhile towards doing all they could in *’Aeir 
despatches to put the blame on Great Britain. At last they drafted on 
September 27th, an ultimatum to the British govermnent. But although 
ready drafted, many circumstances conspired to delay its presentation. 
Meanwhile, the British war office began to wake up, and early in September 
the cabinet sanctioned the despatch to Natal from India of a mixed force, 
five thousand six hundred strong, while two battalions were ordered to 
South Africa from the Mediterranean. Sir George White was nominated to 


the chief command of the forces in Natal, and sailed on September 16th, 
while active preparations were set on foot in England to prepare agamst the 
necessity of despatching an army corps to Cape Town, in which case the 
chief command was to be vested m Sir Redvers BuUer. Fortmiately for 
Great Britain, although the draft of the ultimatmn was lying in the state 
secretary’s office in Pretoria, the Boers, imprepared in departmental 
arrangements which are necessary in large military operations, were imable 
to take the field with the promptitude that the situation demanded. They 
consequently forfeited many of the advantages of the initiative. Thus it 
happened that, while the ultimatum remained undelivered in Pretoria, the 
British government were able, if not to render their line of resistance secure, 
at least to prop it with suflficient reinforcements to enable it to defeat the 
crowning object of the Boer invasion of Natal — the capture of 
Pietermaritzburg and Durban. 


The military strength of the two republics was practically an unknown 
quantity. It was certain that, since the troublous times of 1896, the Transvaal 
had greatly increased its armaments ; but at their best, except by a very few, 
the Boers were looked upon by English military experts as a disorganised 
rabble, which, while containing many individual first-class marksmen, 
would be incapable of maintaining a prolonged resistance against a 
disciplined army. As was to he subsequently shown, the hostilities were not 
confined to oppo- 
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sition from the fighting strength of the two httle republics alone; the British 
had to face Dutch opposition in their own colonies, and it was only the 
apathy and caution of the South African Dutch, taken as a whole, which 
saved the empire from disaster. The total fighting strength of the Boer 
republics was probably never more than sixty thousand men, and of these it 
is doubtful if at any period of the war there were more than thirty-six 
thousand in the field at the same time. 


But tlie fact that it was to a large extent a struggle with a nation in arm.s 
doubletl the numbers of the force that the Transvaal executive was able to 
draw upon, while to this may be added the not insignificant total of ten 
thousand Uitlanders and foreigners, and fifteen thousand Kaffirs, employed 
in menial duties attendant upon military operations. Of this force only a 
microscopic proportion was permanent and disciplined. At the outbreak of 
war the disciplined forces in the Transvaal were the South African Republic 
police, about one hundred and forty strong, with twenty officers; the 
Swazie-land police, four hundred strong; and the Staats artillery, which, 
when the reservists were called up in mobilisation for war, numbered about 
eight hundred men. The permanent forces of the Orange Free State simply 
consisted of an artillery corps, at the most four hundred strong. For the rest, 
the bulk of the Dutch levies were organised on the burgher system — that 
is, each district was furnished with a commandant, who had under him 
field-cornets and assistant field-cornets, who administered the fighting 
capacity of the district. Each field-cornet, who, with the commandant, was a 
paid official of the state, was responsible for the arms, equipment, and 
attendance of his commando — the coimnando ‘ being the tactical as well 
as the administrative unit ; any number of commandoes might be grouped 
vmder one conmiandant. The supreme military control was vested in the 
commandant-general. 


THE ULTIMATUM 


The plan of campaign which found favour with the Boers, when they 
determined to put their differences with Great Britain to the test by the 
ordear of the sword, was to attack all the principal British towns adjacent to 
their own borders; at the same time to despatch a field army of the 
necessary dimensioas to invade and reduce Natal, where the largest British 
garrison existed. It is not too much to suppose that the executive in Pretoria 
had calculated that the occupation of Durban would inspire the entire Dutch 
nation with a spirit of unanimity which would eventually wrest South 
Africa from the British. On paper the scheme had everything to reconunend 
it, as the expedient most likely to bring about the desired end. But the 
departmental 


[‘ General De Wet ” in bis Three Tears’ War thus explains the commando 
law as it existed in the Orange Free State in 1899 : *’ It stipulated that every 
burgher between the ages of sixteen and sixty must be prepared to fight for 
his country at any moment ; and that, if required for active service, he must 
provide himself with a riding-horse, saddle, and bridle, witj a rifle and thirty 
cartridges, or if he were unable to obtain a rifle, he must bring with him 
thirty bullets, thirty caps, and half a pound of powder ; in addition he must 
be provisioned for eight days. That there should have been an alternative to 
the rifle was due-to the fact that the law was made at a time when only a 
few burghers possessed breech-loaaing rifles, achterlaaiers, as we call them. 
With reference to the provisions the law did not specify their quality or 
quantity, but there was an unwritten but strictly observed rule amongst the 
burghers that they should consist of meat cut in strips, salted, peppered, and 
dried, or else of sausages and ‘ Boer biscuits ‘ — small loaves 
manufactured of I flour, with fermented raisins instead of yeast, and twice 
baked. With regard to quantity, each burgher had to make his own estimate 
of the amount he would require for eight davs.”] 
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executive could not push off the Natal invading force as early as had been 
anticipated, and it was not until October 9th that the ultimatum was 
presented to Mr. Cunyngham Green, the British agent at Pretoria. This 
ultimatum showed clearly that the Boer government had determined long 
before to put their differences to the final test of arnis, and that the later 
negotiations had but served to cover the warlike preparations which were in 
hand. The scheduled demands were as follows : 


” (1) That all points of mutual difference shall be regulated by the friendly 
course of arbitration, or by whatever amicable way may be agreed upon by 
the government with her majesty’s government. (2) That the troops on the 
borders of this republic shall be instantly withdrawn. (3) That all 
reinforcements of troops which have arrived in South Africa since the 1st of 
June, 1899, shall be removed from South Africa within a reasonable time, 


Darius, who had them sent to Bactriana, where they founded a new Barca. 
But a prince, who carried out victorious campaigns on his own account, 
necessarily incurred the disfavour of such a jealous man as the Great King, 
so Aryandes was soon put to death, and different reports were spread of the 
reason of his demise. Some said he was killed for having coined a purer 
money than that issued by the royal mint ; others maintained that having 
incurred the hatred of the Egyptians by his malpractices, Egypt was on the 
point of revolting when he was killed. 


After the removal of his rival, Darius did nothing to win the affection of his 
Egyptian subjects, or even to render his rule supportable. The best means of 
succeeding with a self-sufQcient, religious people like the Egyptians, would 
have been to manifest a great respect for the gods and national kings, but, 
uulike Cambyses, he took the side of the persecuted priests. Cambyses had 
exiled the head of the priesthood of Sais to Elam, but Darius bade him 
return and repair the disasters caused by the folly of his predecessor. So the 
high priest was escorted back to his native town, where he founded a 
college of hierogrammatics, and restored to the temple of Nit the property 
and revenues, of which it had been deprived. Greek tradition exceeds the 
national tradition, for it reports that Darius was initiated into the mysteries 
of Egyptian theology, and studied the sacred books. It maintains, moreover, 
that, when arriving at Memphis, after the death of a sacred bull, he took part 
in the universal mourning, and promised one hundred talents to the 
discoverer of the new Apis. Before leaving the country, he visited the 
temple of Ptah, and commanded his statue to be put up by the side of that of 
Sesostris. But the priests refused to do it, saying, ” Darius has not equalled 
the deeds of Sesostris, he has not conquered the Scythians that he 
conquered,” to which Darius replied ” that he hoped to do as much as 
Sesostris if he lived as long as Sesostris had lived,” so he submitted to the 
exclusive pride of his subjects, and the Egyptians expressed their gratitude 
by adding him to the six legislators, whose memory they venerated. 


Egypt certainly prospered under the rule of Darius, and with Cyrene and 
Barca, she formed the sixth satrapy of the empire, and the Nubian tribes 
nearest to the southern frontier were included in this province. The 
governor installed at the White Wall, in the old palace of the Pharaohs, was 
in command of an army of one hundred and twenty thousand men 


to be agreed upon with this government, antl with a mutual assurance and 
guarantee on the part of this government that no attack upon or hostilities 
against any portion of the possessions of the Britisih government shaU be 
made by the republic during further negotiatioas within a period of time to 
be subsequently agreed upon between the governments, and this 
government will, on com- })liance therewith, be prepared to withdraw the 
armal burghers of this republic from the borders. (4) That her majesty’s 
troops now on the high seas shall not be landed in any part of South 
Africa.” 


To these demands the Transvaal government required an answer within 
forty-eight hours. There could be only one reply, and on Wednesday, 
October 11th, 1899, at five o’clock p. m., a state of war existed between the 
British government and the two Boer republics. On the following day the 
Boer attack on an armoured train at Kraaipan, on the western frontier of the 
Transvaal, witnessed the first hostile shot of a bloody war, destined to 
plunge South Africa into strife for two years and a half. 


STAGES OF THE WAR 


For the purposes of history the South Afi’ican campaign may be 
conveniently divided into five distinct periods. The first of these would be 
the successful Boer invasion of British territory, terminating with the relief 
of Ladysmith on February 28th ; the second, the period of Boer-organised 
resistance, which may be saitl to have finished with Lord Roberts’ formal 
annexation of the Transvaal on October 25th, 1900, and the flight of ex- 
President Ivruger to Holland. The next period, the most unsatisfactory of 
the whole war, may be characterised as a period of transition; it marks the 
opening of earnest guerilla resistance on the part of the enemy, and 
uncertain casting about on the part of the British for a definite system with 
which to grapple with an unforeseen development. This phase may rightly 
be saitl to have continued until the abortive Middleburg negotiations were 
broken off on March 16th, 1901. The next stage was that which saw the 
slow building up of the blockhouse system and the institution of small 
punitive columns, and may be considered to have extended until the close 
of 1901. Tlie fifth and last period — which, after all other expedients had 


failed, finally brought the residue of uncaptured and imsurrentlered 
burghers to submission — was the final development of the blockhouse 
system, wedded to the institution of systematic “driving” of given areas, 
which operations were in force until May 31st, 1902, the date upon which a 
peace was ratified at Pretoria between Lord Kitchener and the 
representative Boer leaders. 
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The first of these periods saw the severest fighting of the campaign. It 
opened with the investment of Mafeking by a Transvaal force under A. P. 
Cronje, the envelopment of Kimberley by Free State conmiandoes under 
General Wessels, and on November 1st the complete Isolation of the bulk of 
the Natal field force, m Ladysmith by the main federal army under the 
Commandant-General Piet Joubert. The Natal field force, however, did not 
sub-mit to investment without a struggle; and before the ^nemy finally cut 
the communication with the south, portions of Sir George Wliite’s force had 
fought four considerable actions with the invading army. The first two of 
these were of the nature of British successes. On October 20th the detached 
brigade at Talana drove back the Boer left under Lucas Meyer. But this 
superiority was bought at a price which nullified many of the results of 
victory. General Sir W. Penn Synions, the British officer in command, was 
mortally wounded, and after losing half its mounted men as prisoners and 
two hundred and twenty-six officers and men killed and wounded, the 
brigade only escaped being enveloped by beating a masterly retreat upon 
Ladysmith, where it arrived in a very exhausted state on October 26th. In 
the meantime Sir George White had taken the aggressive, and hearing on 
October 20th that an advance guard under General Kock had occupied 
Elandslaagte, and placed itself athwart the direct conmiunications of 
General Symons’ force, he detached a force of all arms under Major- 
General French, and defeated Kock after a sanguinary engagement on 
October 21st (British losses, two hundred and fifty-eight aU ranks killed 


and wounded). Three days later Sir George Wliite fought a second 
engagement against the enemy advancing from the north at Tintwa Inyoni, 
in order to cover the retirement of the Dundee force. It was an incoasequent 
action, which cost the Natal field force one hundred and eighteen casualties, 
the majority of which occurred in the Gloucestershire regiment. By October 
29th Joubert ‘s army had practically enveloped Ladysmith, and Sir George 
Wliite determined to strike a blow in force which should be decisive in 
effect. The result of this decision was the battle of Lombard’s Kop, outside 
Ladysmith, in which the whole of Sir George White’s available garrison 
was engaged. The engagement was disastrous to the British, who had 
undertaken far too comprehensive an attack, and the Natal field force was 
obliged to fall back upon Ladysmith, with the loss of fifteen hundred men 
in casualties, including the headquarters of the Gloucestershire and Royal 
Irish fusiliers, which surrendered to the Free Staters and Johannesburg zarps 
at Nicholson’s Nek. From that day the role of the Natal field force was 
changed from that of a hostile field army into the defence of a standard on a 
hill, and two days later it was completely isolated, but not before General 
French had succeeded in escaping south by train, and the naval authorities 
had been induced by Sir George Wliite’s urgent appeals to send into the 
town a naval brigade with a few guns of sufficient range and calibre to cope 
with the heavy position artillery which Joubert was now able to bring into 
action against the town. 


GENERAL BULLER’s ARRIVAL 


General Sir Redvers Buller, who had been given the supreme command in 
South Africa as soon as it was perceived that war was the only solution to 
the South African trouble — his force being an army corps in three 
divisioas, the divisional generals being Lord Metheun, Sir W. Gatacre, and 
Sir W. Clery — 
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arrived in Cape Town, ahead of his troops, on the day following the final 
bid of Sir George White’s army. The situation which presented itself was 
delicate in the extreme. In Natal practically the whole of the available 
defence force was swallowed up by the steady success of the invasion ; on 
the western frontier two important British towns were isolated and 
besieged; and federal commandoes were on the point of invading Cape 
Colony, which, as far as its Dutch population was concerned, seemed in 
peril of rebellion. The army corps, which had been mobolised for war, was 
about to arrive in South Africa; but it was evident that the exigencies of the 
situation, and the widely divided areas of invasion, would for the time being 
place in abeyance the original plan which had been formulated for an 
invasion of the Orange Free State from Cape Colony on three parallel lines. 


The first duty was to effect the relief of the British forces which had been 
rendered immobile, and to do this Sir Redvers Buller had no choice but to 
dis-integrate the army corps. Hildyard’s and Barton’s brigades were sent to 
Natal; Sir William Gatacre, with a brigade instead of a division, was 
despatched to Queenstown, Cape Colony; while Lord Methuen, with a 
division, was sent off at breathless pace to relieve Kimberley. As November 
wore on, the situation did not improve. Cape Colony was invaded in 
earnest; while in Natal a flying colunm of Boers, pushing down from the 
Tugela, not only captured an armoured train, but for a short time isolated 
Hildyard’s forces concentrating at Estcourt. The situation in Natal seemed 
so serious that on November 22nd Sir Redvers Buller suddenly disappeared 
from Cape Town, to arrive in Natal three days later. 


LORD METHUEN’s ADVANCE 


In the meantime Lord Methuen, with characteristic energy, had commenced 
his march to the relief of Kimberley./ He encoimtered the Boers first at 
Belmont on the 23rd, in much inferior numbers to the British, to be sure, 
but strongly intrenched behind a ridge of rugged, crag-topped kopjes. 
Against this position in the early morning the British advanced to the attack. 
“They were in a fierce hiunour,” writes Conan Doyle,** “for they had not 
breakfasted, and military history from Agincourt to Talavera shows that 
want of food makes a dangerous spirit in British troops. A Northiunberland 
fusilier exploded into words that expressed the gruffness of his comrades. 


As a too energetic staff officer pranced before their line he roared in his 
rough North-country tongue, ‘Damn thee! Get thee to hell, and let me fire!’ 
In the face of a withering fire the troops advanced, carrymg kopje after 
kopje at the point of the bayonet. The victory was an expensive one for 
Lord Methuen, for the Boers easily withdrew and the British had no cavalry 
with which to follow up their advantage. 


” The next opposition to the British advance was met with at Enslin two 
days later, when, as at Belmont, the Boers had posted themselves behind a 
line of formidable kopjes. The story of Belmont was repeated. The key to 
the position was a large hill in the centre which was gallantly carried by the 
naval brigade but with terrific loss of life — reachmg a total of almost fifty 
per cent, of the force engaged. Beyond the fact that the way had been 
cleared for another stage toward Kimberley, it is hard to see the advantage 
the British won from this second expensive victory.” 


By the night of the 27th Lord Methuen’s columns had almost reached the 
Modder river. They were started in motion early the next morning with the 
promi.se that they could have their breakfast as soon as they reached the 
river 
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— a grim joke, as has been remarked, to those who lived to appreciate it. 
De la Rey, the Boer commander, had meanwhile been enforced by Cronje, 
who disposed his troops, contrary to the accepted practice m the defence of 
rivers, on both banks of the Modder. Unaware of the enemy’s presence, the 
British eagerly advanced toward the green river banks where they expected 
to enjoy the breakfast that had been promised them. Tlie resulting surprise 
has been thus graphically pictured by Conan Doyle « : 


” They swept onwards mto the fatal fire zone — and then, and only then, 
there blazed out upon them four miles of rifles, cannon, and machine gmis, 
and they realised, from general to private, that they had walked unwittmgly 


into the fiercest battle yet fought m the war. Before the position was 
maderstood the guards were within seven himdred yards of the Boer 
trenches, and the other troops about nine hundred, on the side of a very 
gentle slope which made it most difficult to fuid any cover. In front of them 
lay a serene landscape, the river, the houses, the hotel, no movement of 
men, no smoke — everything peaceful and deserted save for an occasional 
quick flash and sparkle of flame. But the noise was horrible and appalling. 
Men whose nerves had been steeled to the crash of the big gims, or the 
monotonous roar of Maxims and the rattle of Mauser fire, found a new 
terror in the malignant ‘ploop-plooping’ of the automatic quick-firer. The 
Maxim of the Scots Guards was caught in the steel-blizzard from this thing 
— each shell no bigger than a large wahiut, but flying m strings of a score 
— and men and gun were destroyed in an instant. i^ to the rifle bullets, the 
air was humming and throbbing with them, and the sand was mottled like a 
pond in a shower. To advance was impossible, to retire was hateful. The 
men fell upon their faces and cuddled close to the earth, too happy if some 
friendly ant-heap gave them a precarious shelter. And always, tier above 
tier, the lines of rifle fire rippled and palpitated in front of them. The 
mfantry fired also, and fired, and fired — but what was there to fire at? An 
occasional eye and hand over the edge of a trench or behind a stone is no 
mark at seven hundred yards. It would be instructive to know how many 
British bullets fomid a billet that day.” 


Cavalry and infantry were alike useless hi the face of such a resistance, and 
the battle resolved itself soon into an artillery duel. The British, remforced 
by the timely arrival of the 62nd Field Battery, which had come thirty-two 
miles over milaioi\Ti roads in the night time in the space of eight hours, at 
length began to silence the Boer guns. Later in the afternoon a part of the 
9th brigade succeeded in crossing the river higher up, and as troop after 
troop dashed through the water and gained the other bank, the Boers 
realised that the British had turned their right flank, and that the tide of 
battle had set in against them. Critics of the battle are severe on Lord 
Methuen for his attempts earlier m the day to cross the river in the face of 
the deadly Boer fire, but his personal gallantry was highly commendable. 
Wlien the Boers at length abandoned their resistance and withdrew from 
their rifle pits under cover of darkness, the British loss had reached five 
hmidred killed and wounded, among the latter being their commander.” 


Lord Methuen now found that his force had exhausted its forward momen- 
tum, and that other than heroic tactics would have to be employed to raise 
the siege of Kimberley. 


The extent of the operations and the gravity of the situation now began to 
be felt in England, every available man was called up from the reserves, and 
the war office made what at the time appeared to be adequate provision for 
the waste which it was seen would occur in a war mider modern conditions. 
On November 30th the mobilisation of a sixth division was ordered, offers 
of 
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colonial aid were accepted, and every facility provided for local recruiting 
in the South African ports. All through the early weeks of December 
confidence was considerably restored. Bullcr was arranging for the relief of 
Ladysmith, which had already shown its spirit by two successful .sorties to 
the besiegers’ batteries. In every theatre the British strength was 
consolidating. But the full significance of British incapacity to cope with 
the situation presented by these two small nations in arms had not yet been 
appreciated. The confidence restored by the lull during the early part of 
December was destined to be roughly shattered./ 


STORMBERG AND MAGERSFONTEIN 


General Gatacre, commanding in the northern parts of Cape Colony had 
advanced to within thirty miles of Stormberg, where the Boers had occupied 
a strong position. Determining to break if he could the Boers’ hold on the 
Cape Dutch, he advanced against Stormlierg on December 9th, with a force 
of about three thousand men. By a forced night march he reached the place 
about dawn on the following mornmg, and before he realised his proximity 
to the enemy, his tired force was beset m front and on both flanks by a 
galling fire from the hidden Boers. Instead of attempting to extricate 
themselves the British threw themselves forward in a confused, 


disorganised mass on their opponents. The British artillery was useless 
against the riflemen scattered among the sheltering crags. Finally, when to 
retreat was as dangerous as to advance, an attempt was made to withdraw. 
A part of the uifantry in the front column were surromided and captured. 
All military formation was at an end, and the troops, thoroughly 
demoralised, struggled back as best they might. 


The loss in killed and woimded was not great, but upward of seven hundred 
prisoners were left in the Boers’ hands. The disastrous result was due 
primarily to the undue strain Gatacre had put upon his troops, and the shock 
of the surprise; but, making all allowances, the failure, according to 
competent critics, was greater than it should have been. The British fell 
back the next day to Steikstroom, but the Boers, victors at Stormberg, 
largely disorganised Cape Dutch, were in no position to follow up their 
success. 


On the night of the day following Gatacre’s fatal rout at Stormberg, Lord 
Methuen, who had contijiued his advance from the Modder river, met an 
even more disastrous repulse in his attempt to storm the rocky heights at 
Magersfontein. Cronje had been reinforced until he had eight thousand men 
at his disposal and his position was the strongest he had yet occupied. The 
British, as usual apparently forgetful of the awful lessons they should have 
learned, advanced through the darkness Ln a drizzling rain, the Highland 
brigade in the lead. As at Stormberg they were assailed by a deadly fire 
before they realised their nearness to the enemy. Again we quote from 
Conan Doyle’s spirited story of the fight: 


“The storm of lead burst upon the head and right flank of the column, which 
broke to pieces under the murderous volley. Wauchope (the Highland 
commander) was shot, struggled up, and fell once more forever. Men went 
down in swathes, and a howl of rage and agony, heard afar over the veldt, 
swelled upon the frantic and struggling crowd. By the hundred they 
dropped — some dead, some womided, some knocked down by the rush 
and sway of the broken ranks. A few dashed forward and were found at the 
very edges of the trench.” To stand their ground in the face of such a fire 
was impossible and the remnants of the brigade fell backward upon the 
main column. 
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By sunrise Lord Methuen had succeeded in reforming his broken lines, and 
the battle resolved itself into another Modder river. An attempt to turn the 
British right flank was gallantly defeated by the Coldstream Guards but 
with the close of day Lord Methuen made up his mind that a further attempt 
to carry the heights was useless and dejectedly withdrew to his former camp 
at Modder river. The day’s fighting had cost the British upward of a 
thousand men in killed, wounded, and missing, the lo.sses of the Highland 
brigade alone reaching seven himdred. “Never,” says one writer “had 
Scotland had a more grievous day than this of Magersfontein. It may be 
doubted if any single battle has ever put so many families of high and low 
into mourning from the Tweed to the Caithness shore.” « 


But even tlie defeat at Magersfontein, the British thought, could be suffered 
with equanimity, since Buller was about to bruig his own force into play, 
and Buller, it was confidently supposed, would not fail. He had collected at 
Chievely in Natal a brigade of mounted men, four brigades of infantry 
(generals Lyttelton, Hart, Barton, and Hildyard), and two brigade divisions 
of artillery, and he carried with him the trust alike of the army and the 
nation. / 


COLENSO 


Sir George White had been thrust back into Ladysmith on October 30th. On 
November 2nd telegraphic commimication had been interrupted. On the 
day followmg the railway line was cut. Buller had arrived m Natal on 
November 25th, and by December 15th was ready to advance upon the 
enemy who imder their vigilant yomig commander, Louis Botha, lay 
strongly intrenched along the Tugela. The task before the British was a 
severe one, but neither general nor private soldier seems to have had the 
least misgivings as to its success. 


Buller’s plan called for a simple frontal attack. The troops were to be 
thrown across the river at two points, the main column at Colenso bridge, 
the Irish brigade three miles below at Bridle Drift. It was the story of 
Modder river and Stormberg and Magersfontein over again. The Irish 
troops in quarter colunm, unable to find the ford, were exposed to a 
withering fire while hmiting for a place to cross, and lost all regimental 
formation. They bravely held their position for five hours, exposed to the 
Boer fire m front, and to the misdirected shells of British gmis in the rear. 
At length relief came in the order to retire, but not imtil between five and 
six hmidred of them had fallen. ” It is superfluous,” says a critic, ” to point 
out that the same old omis-sions were responsible for the same old results. 
Wliy were the men in quarter columns when advancing agamst an miseen 
foe? Wliy had no scouts gone forward to be certain of the position of the 
foe? Where were the skirmishers who should have preceded such an 
advance?” 


In the mean time Hildyard’s English brigade had advanced upon Colenso 
and, with the loss of some two hunclred men, had succeeded in reaching the 
station. Their more open formation alone kept their losses from being as 
heavy as those suffered by the Irish. While this was going on the two field 
batteries which were to cover the British advance had recklessly been 
wheeled forward and imlimbered in an exposed position within a thousand 
yards of the Boer line where officers, gunners, and troops were practically 
exterminated by the Boer fire. A brilliant and heroic attempt to save the 
gmis was only partially successful, and the greater part of them fell mto the 
Boers’ hands. An attack of Dundonald’s mounted colonials on the extreme 
left was likewise 
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repulsed, whereupon Buller gave up his attempt and withdrew his shattered 


forces from the fatal field. The British loss approximated eleven hundred 
men and ten gims.« 


occupying the three entrenched camps of the kings of the Saites Nomes, 
which were Daphne and Memphis on the confines of the Delta, and 
Elephantine on the south. 


Beyond these great posts, where the authority of the Great King was in full 
sway, the ancient organisation of Egypt still continued : the temples 
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had their property, the vassals were free of the ordinary charges, and the 
nobles were as independent in their principalities and as ready to revolt as 
they were before. The annual tribute which was the heaviest next to that of 
Chaldea and Assyria, was not more than seven hundred talents of silver. 
Add to this sum the value of the fisheries of the Lake Mceris (which, 
according to Diodorus, were worth a talent a day the whole year round, and 
according to Herodotus, during the six months of high water) the 120,000 
medimni of corn for the subsistence of the army of occupation, and the 
provision of tlie palace with nitre, and water from the Nile, and the whole 
of the assessment was far from being disproportionate to the resources of 
the country. But they had several advantages to compensate for the expense 
of the tribute. For, being now consolidated with an empire stretching into 
three continents, regions which had been hitherto inaccessible to them were 
now opened up for their industrial exports, and they profited greatly by the 
commodities of the Sudan having to pass through their territory before 
arriving at the great depots of Babylon or Susa, as the Isthmus was one of 
the shortest routes to the districts of the Mediterranean for merchandise 
from India or Arabia. 


Darius completed the canal of the Nile to the Gulf of Suez, and reopened 
the road from Coptos to the Red Sea. He fortified the oases, and built in the 
little town of Hib a grand temple to Ammon, the ruins of which remain to 
this day. But gratitude could not extinguish the Egyptians’ strong desire for 
liberty. The defeat of the Persians at Marathon encouraged them to try and 
shake off the yoke, and, in 486, they sent off the foreign garrisons and 


The full nature of the failure was not realised by the British public, nor the 
spirit in which the general had received the finding of fortmie. How he had 
lost heart, and actually suggested the surrender of Ladysmith, was only 
knoAvn to them later, but the cabinet knew, and in the face of the serious 
situation thus created the cabinet took strong action. They appointed Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts, ^C, to the supreme command in South Africa, with 
Lorcl Kitchener as his chief of the staff. A wave of military enthusiasm 
shook the empire, and as the fuial requisition for mobilising a seventh 
division practically drained the mother coimtry of trained men, a scheme 
for the employment of amateur soldiers was formulated, resulting in the ” 
imperial yeomanry and volunteer” movement, which proved one of the 
most striking features of the South African campaign. Pending the arrival of 
Lord Roberts and reinforcements, the situation in South Africa remauied at 
a deadlock: the three besieged towns — Mafeking, Kimberley, Ladysmith 
— still held their own, but no headway was made by the relief colmims; all 
they could do was to stand on the defensive. The only bright spot, as far as 
the British were concerned, was to be fomid in northern Cape Colony, 
where General French, with two cavalry brigades and a scratch force, was 
able, by a magnificent display of strategy, to keep at arm’s length a superior 
force of the enemy, over a front of thirty miles in the \acuiity of Colesberg. 
General French’s achievements dur-ing this phase of the war were the more 
noteworthy since he had pitted against him the military skill of both De la 
Rey and De Wet, two of the three men of military genius produced by the 
war on the Boer side. On January 6th the Boers in Natal made a desperate 
attempt to reduce Ladysmith by storm. The garrison, already weakened by 
privation and sickness, made a stubborn resistance, and after one of the 
most sanguinary engagements of the war, at Csesar’s Camp and Wagon 
Hill, the garrison repulsed the attack with severe loss to the enemy, itself 
havmg five hundred casualties, including Lord Ava, the eldest son of the 
marquis of Dufferin. 


Wlien Lord Roberts arrived in Cape Town on January 10th, 1900, three 
garrison towns were still mvested, and the relieving forces were still 
maintaming their role of passive resistance. The commander-in-chief’s first 
duty was to create out of the tangle of units in Cape Colony a field army 
capable of advancing into the enemy’s country via the Orange Free State./ 


SPION KOP 


Nearly a month had clasped since Buller’s disastrous frontal attack on 
Colenso. Meantune he had reorganised his army and had been reinforced by 
Sir Charles Warren’s division. His force then amomited to nmeteeri 
thousand infantry and three thousand cavalry, and he had sixty guns. He 
still held the confidence of his troops who were eager to be led forward to 
the relief of their comrades in Ladysmith. Therefore on January 10, 1900, 
he moved out to attempt a flank attack on the Boers along the Tugela. On 
the 17th, by an excellently planned and weU carried out movement, he 
created a diversion by a feigned attempt to cross the river at Potgeiter’s 
Drift, fifteen miles west of Colenso, while at the same time he actually 
crossed with the greater part of his army five miles further west. Save for 
the fact that they were across the river however the British advantage was 
not great for they were further from 
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Ladysmith than they had been, and right in their path loomed up a lofty 
plateau with the high peak of Spion Kop forming one comer of it. Upon this 
plateau Botha had ranged his forces behind hastily constructed earth works. 
Against this position Buller advanced. For five days the British line 
cautiously and slowly pushed itself forward to the foot of the plateau, 
fighting as it advanced. On the night of January 22nd a force of British 
under General Woodgate and Colonel Thorneycroft stealing up through the 
darkness occupied Spion Kop which they fomid aU but unoccupied.” 


Morning broke, and with it the attack. The enemy, realising the vital 
importance of the position, concentrated every man and gim at his disposal 
for its recapture. A fierce and furious shell fire was opened forthwith on the 


summit, causing immediate and continual loss. General Woodgate was 
severely wounded. 


Sir Redvers Buller then took the extreme step of appointing Major 
Thorneycroft — already only a local lieutenant-colonel — local brigadier- 
general commandmg on the summit of Spion Kop. The Imperial light 
infantry, the Middlesex regiment, and a little later the Somersets, were 
ordered to reinforce the defence. 


The Boers followed, and accompanied their shells by a vigorous rifle attack 
on the hill, and about half-past eight the position became most critical. The 
troops were driven almost entirely off the main plateau and the Boers 
succeeded in reoccupying some of their trenches. A frightfid disaster was 
narrowly averted. About twenty men in one of the captured trenches 
abandoned their resistance, threw up their hands, and called out that they 
would surrender. Colonel Thorneycroft, whose great stature made him 
everywhere conspicuous, and who was from clawn till dusk in the first 
firing line, rushed to the spot. The Boers advancing to take the prisoners 
were scarcely thirty yards away. Thorneycraft shouted to the Boer leader: ” 
You may go to hell. I command on this hill and allow no surrender. Go on 
with your firing.” Which latter they did with terrible effect, killing many. 
The survivors, with the rest of the firing line, fled two hundred yards, were 
raUied by their indomitable comniander, and, being reinforced by two brave 
companies of the Middlesex regiment, charged back, recovering all lost 
ground, and the position was maintained until nightfall. No words in these 
days of extravagant expression can do justice to the glorious endurance 
which the English regiments displayed throughout the long dragging hours 
of hell fire. Between three and four o’clock the shells were falling on the 
hill from both sides, at the rate of seven a minute, and the strange 
discharges of the Maxim shell guns — the “pom-poms” — lacerated the 
hillsides with dotted chains of smoke and dust. A thick and continual stream 
of wounded flowed rearwards. A village of ambulance wagons grew up at 
the foot of the mountain. The dead and injured, smashed and broken by the 
shells, littered the simimit till it was a bloody, reeking shambles. Thirst 
tormented the soldiers, for though water was at hand, the fight was too close 
and furious to give even a moment’s breathing space. But nothing could 
weaken the stubborn vigour of the defence. Though the British artillery, 


unable to find or reach the enemy’s guns, could only tear up the ground in 
impotent fury; though the shell fire and rifle fire never ceased for an instant 
— the magnificent infantry maintained the defence, and night closed in 
with the British still in possession of the hill.” 


But Thorneycroft, dreading to expose his men to another such day of death, 
gave the order to evacuate the hill, and in the morning Botha reoccupied the 
bloody peak. Buller, having lost in all over two thousand men since 
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he had crossed the Tugela, determined to try for an easier hne of advance 
elsewhere, and fell back with his defeated army to the other side of the river 
o 


RELIEF OF KIMBERLEY AND BATTLE OF PAARDEBERG 


By February 1st Lord Roberts had begun to feel his way, and on February 
3rd he ordered a demonstration against the right of the Boer position at 
Spytfontein to Koodoosberg to cover the withdrawal of General French and 
the cavalry from before Colesberg, and the concentration of his army at 
Modder river. In spite of another set-back in Natal to Sir Redvers Buller, 
who had essayed a third attempt to relieve Ladysmith on Felaruary 5th and 
failed to make good the purchase which he secured across the Tugela, Lord 
Roberts matured his plans, and, arriving at Modder river on February 9th, 
he set his operations in motion two days later by detaching French to the 
relief of Kimberley. 


On the 15th of February, French at the head of his cavalry galloped into 
Kimberley, spreading dismay through the ranks of the burghers under 
Cronje, who vacated the Spytfontein positions on the night of the 15th, and 
retreated along the line of the Modder, crossing the front of the infantry 
tlivision which was pushing up into the gap made by the cavalry advance. 
Lord Kitchener, who was with the infantry, at once sent the mounted 


infantry in pursuit and changed the direction of the infantry, sending word 
to French to bring his cavalry across to Koodoosrand drift. French, with that 
unfailing energy which is the true attribute of a cavalry leader, conformed to 
Kitchener’s urgent appeal, and on the 17th seized the hilLs above 
Paardeberg just in front of Cronje’s advance-guard. Thus checked, the 
pursuing infantry crashed into hmi on the 18th. Kitchener, who as chief of 
the staff issued orders, attempted to reduce Cronje, now in the river bed, by 
a coup de main, which, though cost-ing over one thousand casualties, 
compressed Cronje into the confined area from which he was only to leave 
as a prisoner of war with four thousand of his men on February 27th, the 
anniversary of Majuba. 


RELIEF OF LADYSMITH AND CAPTURE OF BLOEMFONTEIN 


Lord Roberts’ bold plunge into the Free State had automatically relieved the 
pressure in front of Buller, who after desperate fighting was able to turn the 
left flank of Botha’s position at Colenso, and after ten days’ fighting to 
relieve Ladysmith on the 2Sth of February. Ladysmith had fared worst of all 
the beleaguered garrisons, and its twenty-two thousand inhaljitants were 
almost at their last gasp when relief came. The casualties from shell fire had 
only been sixty-six, but those from sickness were many times as heavy as 
those by the chances of war. The relief had not been without a strain: 
Buller’s operations had cost at Colenso twelve hundred men, at Spion Kop 
seventeen hundred men, at Vaalkranz four hundred, and now in the last 
long-drawn effort sixteen hundred more — over five thousand in all. But 
the tide of war had changed. The Natal invaders fell back to the momitains 
which enclose the north of the colony; Olivier and Schoeman retired from 
Cape Colony before Gatacre and Clements; and the presidents of the 
republics, realising that the British Empire was capable of more resistance 
than they had calculated upon, put forward feelers aiming at the restoration 
of the status quo before the war. These proposals were rejected by Lord 
Salisbury: there could be no end now but a complete destruction of the Boer 
power. 


The surrender of Cronje and the relief of Ladysmith for the time being 
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paralysed the Boer resistance. Two half-hearted attempts were made on 
May 7th and 10th, at Poplar Grove and Driefontein, to stem Lord Roberts’ 
advance upon Bloemfontein, President Kruger himself arriving on the scene 
to give confidence to his burghers; but the demoralisation was so great that 
neither the military genius of the few nor the personal influence of the 
president could bolster up an adequate resistance, and on March 13th, 1900, 
Lord Roberts’ army marched into the Free State capital. This great move of 
the field-marshal’s, accomplished in spite of the loss of a convoy which cut 
down his reserve supplies by two thirds, and only possible by reducing the 
ration of the fighting man to a minimum and by undertaking the almost 
unprecedented risks of changing the line of communication three times, was 
followed by a period of reaction. It was not until March 29th that the new 
railway communication recoinmenced to feed the army. In the meantime 
rel)ellion had broken out in the Prieska district of Cape Colony, which was 
promptly quelled by Lord Kitchener. The halt at Bloemfontein was marketl 
by the publication of proclamations, offering protection to the burghers, 
which, however, the invaders had not yet the power to fulfill. 


The enforced halt was unfortunate; it not only resulted in a bad outbreak of 
enteric, but it gave the Boers time to recuperate, and by the beginning of 
AprO they again took the initiative. The death of their commandant- 
general, Piet Joubert, on March 28th, seemed to mark a change in the 
fortunes of the republican army. Commandant De Wet, who had first come 
into prominence as the capturer of Lord Roberts’ convoy at Waterval, now 
added to his laurels by ambushing Broadwood’s mounted brigade at 
Sannah’s Post, just outside Bloemfontein, on March 31st, while four days 
later he reduced a detachment of Irish Rifles at Redersburg, and then went 
south antl invested Colonel Dalgety and a mixed force at Wepener, which 
was relieved after ten days by General Hunter’s division, brought round to 
Aliwal North from Natal. 


MAFEKING AND PRETORIA 


These successes were not able to retard Lord Roberts’ progress. It took the 
field-marshal six weeks to reconstruct his plan of operations, and on May 
1st the grand army moved northwards upon the Transvaal capital. The main 
advance was taken with one cavalry and three mfantry divisions (the 
cavalry commanded by French, and the infantry divisions by generals 
Tucker, Pole-Carew, and Ian Hamilton). Run die’s division took the right of 
the advance; Methuen and Himter, movmg from Kimberley, formed the left. 
Kelly Kenny, Colvile, and Chermside held the communications based on 
Bloemfontein. A flying column detached from Hunter, under Mahon, in 
con-jmiction with Plumer from the north, relieved Mafeking (where Baden- 
Powell aroused world-wide enthusiasm by his resistance) on May 17th, the 
same day that the Natal field force imder Buller moved up into the 
Biggarsberg and occupied Dundee. On May 10th Lord Roberts had crossed 
the Zand river; on May 12th he entered Kroonstad. After a halt of eight 
days at Kroonstad, the grand army again moved forward and marched 
triumphantly, meeting but small resistance, without a halt into 
Johannesburg, which was occupied on May 31st, the Orange Free State 
having been formally annexed by proclamation three days earlier. On May 
30th President Kruger fled his capital with the state archives, taking up his 
residence at Waterval Boven on the Komati Poort line. But while the gold 
mines were now in the possession of the British, attacks were made on their 
line of communications by De Wet, who from this period organised a 
guerilla resistance which he maintained until 
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[laoo A.D.] the end of the war. On June 5th Lord Roberts’ army occupied 
the capital of the Transvaal practically witliout resistance, setting free about 
three thousand British prisoners of war detained there. 


It had been anticipated that the occupation of both the capitals would have 
brought the hostilities to a close, but this was not the case, and though after 
June 5th regular resistance was at an end, the occupation was met with two 
years of almost unparalleled and imprecedented partisan warfare. On Jmie 
8th Sir Redvcrs Buller forced his way over Allcman’s Nek, and on the 
following day occupied Lamg’s Nek, while the field-marshal fought a more 


or less decisive action against Botha, De la Rey, and Kemp at Diamond 
Hill, twenty miles east of Pretoria. The pressure on the main 
communications was now so serious that a force was thrown back into the 
Orange River Colony under Hunter, which in co-operation with Rundle’s 
division accomplished the surrender of Prinsloo with three thousand Free 
Staters in the Brandwater basin (July 29th). A week before this satisfactory 
result the field-marshal had initiated a movement from Pretoria to sweep 
do^-n to Komati Poort on the Portuguese frontier, in which Buller, 
advancing from the south, was to co-operate. 


On August 26th-27th the combined forces engaged and defeated Botha at 
Dalmanutha and Bergendal, with the result that the enemy dispersed into 
the bush-veld north of the Middelburg railway. On August 30th the 
remamder of the British prisoners were released at Nooitgedacht. On 
September 6th Buller occupied Lydenburg in the bush-veld, and five days 
later the aged president of the republic, fleeing his comitry, took refuge in 
Lorenzo Marques. On September 13th Barberton was occupied, and on the 
25th the Guards brigade occupied Komati Poort. In October the military 
operations were confined to attempts to reduce guerilla commandoes which 
had taken the field. Mr. Kruger, deserting his countrymen, left for Europe in 
a Dutch man-of-war, and General Buller sailed for Europe. On the 25th of 
this month Lord Roberts formally annexed the Transvaal as an integral 
portion of the British Empire. 


GUERILLA warfare; KITCHENERS CONCENTR.\TION POLICY 


In November there seemed to be evidences that the back of the trouble was 
broken, and the field-marshal, who had been appointed conmiander-in- 
chief at home, left South Africa, handmg over the command of the army of 
occupation to Lord Kitchener. Then followed a long period of groping for a 
means to cope with the development of guerilla tactics, which for the next 
six months were at their zenith. The railway communications were 
constantly damaged, isolated posts and convoys captured, and the armed 
guerilla bancfs always seemed able to avoid contact with the regular 
columns sent m pursuit. Before the close of 1900 they scored several signal 
successes. De Wet captured Dewetsdorp, Kemp defeated Clements m the 


Hekpoort valley, and disaffection broke out in Cape Colony to an alarming 
degree, while, as forerunners of the promised invasion, scattered bodies of 
Free Staters crossed south of the Orange river to swell the rebellion. 
Against this the British scored one success, namely, the severe handling of 
De Wet’s commando at Bothaville, when the gallant Le Gallais lost his life. 
The year closed badly, as the commandoes, mider the direct influence of 
Louis Botha, attacked the whole of the railway posts on the Middelburg 
railway and captured Helvetia, with its 4.7 gun, though two attempts at 
invasion of Cape Colony in force had been frustrated by the watchfuhiess of 
Charles Knox’s colmmis. Lord Kitch-THE HISTOEY OF SOUTH 
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ener called for more men, and on December 22nd the war office announced 
that thirty thousand more mounted men would be despatched to the seat of 
war. With the openmg of 1901 Lord Kitchener tried new schemes. He 
withdrew all his detached garrisons except in tlie most important centres, 
and set himself to make his railway communications perefctly secure. He 
determined to make the area of operations a waste, and instituted the 
concentration camps, into which he intended to bring the whole of the non- 
combatant inhabitants of the two republics. He despatched French with a 
large force to clear the southeastern districts of the Transvaal ; and for the 
rest maintained a force to watch De Wet, and organised a defence force m 
Cape Colony, while usmg the residue of his mounted men to sweep the 
country of stock, forage, and inhabitants. Although there were no great 
disasters, the new policy was not prolific in success. The enemy invariably 
dispersed before superior forces; and the removal of the women and 
children from the farms did not have the effect of disheartening the 
burghers as had been anticipated — it rather mended their vitality by 
relieving them of responsibility for their families’ welfare. On February 
10th, De Wet, with five gims and three thousand men, carried out his 
promised invasion of Cape Colony. This invasion was a fiasco ; by 
judicious use of the railway Kitchener concentrated sufficient troops hi the 
colony to cope with the attempt, and, after being himted from pillar to post 
for eighteen days, De Wet escaped back into the Orange River Colony with 
the loss of all his guns, munitions of war, and half his force. On March 3rd 


De la Rey, the lion of the western Transvaal, essayed an attack upon Lich- 
tenburg, in which he was heavily repulsed. Signs of wealmess were now 
apparent, and as a result Louis Botha, acting with the authority of Schalk 
Burger, the representative of President Kruger, opened negotiations with 
Kitchener. A meeting took place at Middelburg, Transvaal, on February 
28th. These negotiations, however, broke down, mainly over the treatment 
to be awarded to Cape rebels. 


THE BLOCKHOUSE SYSTEM 


The hostilities now entered upon a new phase. The establishment of a line 
of defensive posts between Bloemfontein and Ladybrand had given 
Kitchener an idea, and he resolved upon the scheme of partition of the 
theatre of war by chams of blockhouses. In the meantime, while these posts 
were under construction, the harrying of the guerillas by mobile columns 
was continued. In March Babmgton captured three guns and six Maxims 
from De la Rey near Ventersdorp. In April Phmier occupied Pietersburg, the 
last remammg seat of government open to the enemy. Rawlinson captured a 
laager and gmis at Klerksdorp. In May matters had so far improved that 
mmiicipal government was given to Johannesburg, and a certain number of 
mines were allowed to recommence operations. De la Rey was defeated by 
Dixon at Vlakfontein, after a desperate encounter. June brought little of 
moment, though the Boers scored two minor successes, Kritzinger 
capturing the village of Jamestown m Cape Colony, and Hindon reducing 
the camp of the Victorian M.I. at Wilmansrust. In July there were further 
evidences of weakness on the part of the Boers, and Botha applied for 
permission to communicate with ex-President Kruger. This was allowed, 
but, as Mr. Kruger advised a continuance of the struggle, the slow course of 
the war contmued. In the meantime, the concentration camps were 
becommg filled to overflowing, and a steady stream of captures and 
surrenders were reducing the hostile power of the republics. On July 13th 
President Steyn only escaped capture 
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proclaimed as king, Khabbash, who was probably descended from 
Psamthek. But Darius did not wish to stop the invasion of Greece on this 
account, and he collected a second army and had made preparations for the 
two wars, when he died in the thirty-sixth year of his reign in 485. « 


For his epitaph we can hardly do better than quote one of his own 
inscriptions, that at Behistun, as translated by Sir Henry Rawlinson. 


I am Darius, the great King, the King of Kings, the King of Persia, the King 
of (the dependent) provinces, the son of Hystaspes, the grandson of 
Arsames, the Achaemenian. 


Says Darius the King : My father was Hystaspes ; of Hystaspes the father 
was Arsames ; of Arsames the father was Ariaramues ; of Ariaramnes the 
father was Teispes ; of Teispes the father was Achasraenes. 


Says Darius the King : On that account we have been called Achsemenians 
; from antiquity we have been unsubdued (or we have descended) ; from 
antiquity those of our race have been Kings. 


Says Darius the King : There are eight of my race who have been kings 
before me, I am the ninth ; for a very long time we have been kings. 


Says Darius the King : By the grace of Ormuzd I am (I have become) king ; 
Ormuzd has granted me the empire. 


Says Darius the King : These are the countries which have fallen into my 
hands — by the grace of Ormuzd I have become king of them- — Persia, 
Susiana, Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt ; those which are of the seas, 
Sparta and Ionia ; Armenia, Cappadocia, Parthia, Zarangia, Aria, 
Chorasmia, Bactria, Sogdiana, the Sacte, the Sattagydes, Arachosia, and the 
Mecians, the total amount being twenty-one (twenty-three?) countries. 


Says Darius the King : These are the countries which have come to me ; by 
the grace of Ormuzd they have become subject to me — they have brought 
tribute to me. That which has been said unto them by me, both by night and 
by day, it has been performed by tliem. 


by Broadwood at Reitz by a few minutes; and on July 20th the aged wife of 
tiie ex-president died in Pretoria. August was an important month, as in it 
Kitchener promulgated a proclamation, formally threatening the Boer 
leaders who should not surrender with permanent banishment from South 
Africa: this proclamation, though supported by the home government, 
unfortunately had very little effect. Kitchener also received letters from the 
Boer leaders, showing that they were still determined to keep the field. 


September showed some slight improvement in the situation in Cape 
Colony, when General (later Sir Jolm) French was in supreme command. 
On the 5th, Scobell captured Lotter, who was subsequently executed for 
murder; though this was rather balanced a few days later by Smut’s attack 
on the 17th Lancers. Botha made a desperate effort to reinvade Natal, but 
his plans were rendered abortive by his failure to reduce the posts of Mount 
Prospect and Fort Itala, which he attacked on September 26th. De la Rey 
was also defeated in the west, in an attack upon Colonel Kekewich’s camp 
at Moedville. Desultory fighting continued till the close of the year, the 
balance of success being with the British, though on October 30th Colonel 
Benson’s column had been defeated by Botha, at Brakenlaagte, in the 
southeastern Transvaal. Affairs again took an unsatisfactory turn in Cape 
Colony, and on October 8th the whole colony was placed under martial law. 
/ 


[This period of the war was full of such incidents as General De Wet thus 
simply describes. ] 


“When we had crossed the river,” he says, “I received a report from my 
scouts that there were about twenty of the enemy in a strong schanze on a 
kopje, which was about half an hour’s march further up stream. I gave 
orders that a veldtcornet and twentyfive men, among whom was one of my 
staff, Willem Pretorius, should go and capture the schanze. The veldtcornet 
preferred not to approach beyond a certain distance, and consequently 
Willem Pretorius and four other men were left to do the work. Willem 
climbed the hill from one side, and the others, dividing into two, climbed it 
from the other side at two different points. They were met by a severe fire 
from the fort, but when they got to close quarters up went the white flag, 
and the English shouted ‘We surrender!’ 


“Thus Willem Pretorius and four burghers captured twenty prisoners and a 
like number of horses, saddles, bridles, rifles and bandoliers, not to mention 
some three thousand cartridges. Wlien the veldcornet at last arrived with his 
twenty men, he certainly proved himself very useful in carrying away the 
booty!” ^ 


But in December matters improved, and General Bruce Hamilton’s column, 
by a series of night marches, practically blotted out the resistance in the 
eastern Transvaal. The corps of National Scouts (burghers who had come 
over) was inaugurated, and matters so far mended in Johannesburg that the 
stock exchange reopened. By the end of the year the blockhouse system was 
complete, but this phase of the war was destined to close badly, as De Wet 
on Christmas Eve, captured the whole of Colonel Firman’s Yeomanry camp 
at Tweefontein, Orange River Colony. 


THE “drives” 


With 1902 the last phase of this protracted struggle commenced. The 
blockhouse system was practically finished, and Kitchener determined upon 
a new means of harassing the enemy, who still had a total of about 
twentyfive thousand men in the field. But the blockhouses had already 
begun to 
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serve the purpose for which they were designed. In the past the mobile 
columns, of which there were over sixty in the field, had always been 
bomid to the railway for supply; now convoys could be pushed out to them 
along whatever blockhouse line tliey touched. 


In January Bruce Hamilton continued his successful night marches, and late 
in the month General Ben Viljoen was captured in the Lydenburg district. 
The only set back was the descent which Beyers made upon Pietersburg, 
breaking into the concentration camp and carrying off a nmnber of able- 


bodied refugees. Early in February Lord Kitchener commenced his first 
drive at Wolvehoek, and it was so successful that it was evident that the key 
to the situation had been found. As a mark of its success it drove the enemy 
still in the field to desperation, and for the rest of the winter were chronicled 
alternate successes and disasters. A British convoy was captured in the 
Colony; the 28th Mounted Infantry were overwhelmed at Klip Drift; the 
Scots Greys were roughly hancUed; De la Rey captured Von Donop’s con- 
voy. But against this could be set off the capture of a whole commando by 
Colonel Park, A.D.C., the capture of Hans Grobler’s commando by Colonel 
Colin Mackenzie, and a successful drive in the northeast of the Orange 
River Colony which resulted in six hmidred prisoners. March was perhaps 
the most important month in the last stage of the war. It opened with 
another success to De la Rey, who captured Paris’ column and Lord 
Methuen; but, for the rest, the great drive m the western Transvaal proved 
to the Boers the futility of any attempt to prolong the struggle. On March 
23rd the representatives of the Boer government came into Pretoria, six 
weeks were spent in negotiation, and then a monster meeting of delegates, 
under the presidency of General Kemp, was held at Vereeniging. 


PEACE 


As a result of this conference a peace was ratified at Pretoria on May 31st, 
and the South African War was a history of the past. The terms of peace 
may be condensed into the following points: (1) surrender of all burghers in 
the field, with all arms and munitions of war; (2) all burghers didy declaring 
themselves subjects of King Edward VII to be repatriated; (3) no burghers 
who should surrender to be deprived of either their liberty or property; (4) 
no proceedings to be taken against burghers for any legitimate acts of war 
during the period of hostilities; (5) the Dutch language to be taught in 
public schools on the request of parents, and to be allowed m courts of law; 
(6) sporting rifles to be allowed upon the taking out of licences ; (7) the 
military administration to be superseded by civil administration as soon as 
possible, the civil administration to lead up to self-government ; (8) the 
question of the native franchise not to be considered imtil after the 
introduction of self-govern- ment; (9) landed property not to be subjected to 
any special tax to defray the cost of the war; (10) a commission to be 
formed to facilitate the repatriation of the burghers. A grant of £3,000,000 


to be given as compensation for the destruction of farms. These terms were 
signed on behalf of the British government by Lord Milner and Lord 
Kitchener; on behalf of the Orange Free State by Messrs. J. Brebner, C. R. 
de Wet, C. Olivier, and Judge J. B. M. Hertzog; on behalf of the Transvaal 
government, by Messrs. S. W. Burger, F. W. Reitz, Louis Botha, J. H. De la 
Rey, Lucas Meyer, and Krogh. 


In the whole war the British lost 5,774 killed and 22,829 wounded, while 
the Boers lost about 4,000 killed. The number of Boer prisoners in the 
hands of the British at the end of the war was about 40,000. / 
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The country which forms the colony of Natal was discovered by Vasco da 
Gama, who sighted the bluff headland at the entrance to the bay forming the 
present port at Durban, on Christmas Day in 1497, and so named the 
comitry Terra Natahs. From that date httle is recorded until the survivors of 
tlie crew of the Dutch ship Stavemsse, wrecked on the coast in 1686, gave 
their report of the country and its inhabitants. In 1721 the Dutcli formed a 
settlement, but it was soon abandoned. Subsequently, about 1810, it would 
seem that Chaka, chief of the Amazulu, swept with his warriors through the 
whole of Natal and the adjoining territories, destroymg all males, and 
making booty of tlie cattle and women. One tribe, the Amatuli, however, 
after offering resistance to the invader, retreated mto the dense bush near 
the liluff and were amongst the few aborigines when the British took 
possession of the country. In 1824 Lieutenant Farewell and about twenty 
companions landed in Natal with the view of colonising it, and for that 
purpose entered into a treaty with Chaka. Some four years after their 
arrival, however, Chaka was murdered by his brotlier Dingaan, and the 
settlement was broken up. In 1835 another British officer. Captain Allen 
Gardner, got permission from Dingaan to introduce missionaries into the 
country, and at once formed the township of Durban, at the port where there 
were still a few English settlers. In 1837 several Dutch farmers made an 
exodus from the Cape Colony, and one of their leaders, Peter Retief, with 


the assistance of the reverend Mr. Owen, who had been for some time a 
resident missionary at Dingaan’s own head kraal, oljtamed from Dingaan a 
cession of the whole territory of Natal. Immediately after the conclusion of 
the treaty Retief and his followers were treacherously murdered, and tlie 
attempt was made to extirpate the Boers throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. The latter with their firearms eventually proved more than a 
match for their nimierous assailants, and joining Mpanda, who had rebelled 
against his brother Dingaan, utterly routed Dingaan’s army on the banks of 
the White Umvolozi in 1840, and drove him to the Amaswazi comitry, 
where he was shortly after assassinated. Natal became a British colony on 
August 8th, 1843, and, owing no doubt to the fame of the security and 
protection to be found mider the British flag, large accessions were at once 
made to the native population by refugees from the several surroimding 
tribes. Since 1843 the colony has made rapid progress ; the native tribes as a 
rule have been loyal, and, although occasional reports from Zululand have 
alarmed the colonists, it has very seldom been found necessary to send out 
the volunteer forces on commando. Any tendency to insubordination on the 
part of tlie resident natives has always been quickly suppressed, and a spirit 
of disaffection has never become general. In 1879 the colony became the 
base of operations against the Zidu kmg, and in 1881 it was for a short tune 
mvaded by the Transvaal Boers in coimection with the fighting which arose 
out of the annexation of the Transvaal in 1877.3 


At the conclusion of the first Boer War in 1881, the chief engagements of 
which were fought in the northern extremity of Natal, Sir EvelATi Wood 
was commander-in-chief of her majesty’s forces. He was also appointed for 
a short time admmistrator of Natal, and on his departure for England, after a 
final arrangement for the cession of the Transvaal, he was succeeded by 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Charles) Mitchell as administrator. In 1882 Sir 
Henry Bulwer was sent to Natal witli the fidl title of governor, and in 1886 
was succeeded by Sir Arthur Havelock. The feeling of the colonists after 
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the retrocession of the Transvaal was extremely bitter. The treaty of 
retrocession was never regarded in Natal as anything but a surrender. 


The Zulu power which had always been a menace to Natal as well as the 
Transvaal, was broken in 1879 by British forces. After the settlement 
intestine quarrels arose among the petty chiefs, and in 1883 some Transvaal 
Boers intervened, and subseciuciitly, as a reward for the assistance they had 
rendered to one of tlie combatants, demanded and annexed eight thousand 
square miles of country, which they styled the New Republic. A strong 
feeling was once more aroused in Natal. The New Republic was 
nevertheless allowed to remain, and in 1887 the British consented to the 
territory being incorporated with the Transvaal. 


In 1884 the discovery of gold in De Kaap \\alley, and on Mr. Hoodie’s 
farms m the Transvaal, caused a considerable rush of colonists from Natal 
to that comitry. Railways were still far from the Transvaal border, and Natal 
not only sent her own colonists to the new fields, but also offered the 
nearest route for prospectors from Cape Colony or from Europe. Durban 
was soon thronged; and Pietermaritzburg, which was then practically the 
terminus of the Natal railway, was the base from which nearly all the 
expeditions to the gold fields were fitted out. Two years later, in 1885, gold 
was also discovered at the Witwatersrand, and the tide of trade which had 
already set in with the Transvaal steadily increased. 


For many years Sir Jolm Robinson led a party in Natal which agitated for a 
responsible form of government. In 1893 a bill in favour of this change was 
introduced into the legislative coimcil, and passed. The British government 
gave their consent to the bill, and the Constitution Act of 1893 became law. 
Sir John Rol:)inson, K.C.M.G., was the first colonial secretary and premier 
imder the new constitution, and Mr. Harry Escombe, Q.C., the first 
attorney-general. In tiie same year Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson was 
appointed governor of the colony. In 1898 Natal entered the customs union 
already existing between Cape Colony and Orange Free State. 


In May, 1899, the Natal government began to suspect the nature of the 
military preparations that were being made by the Boers, and their 
apprehensions were commimicated to the high commissioner. Sir Alfred 
Milner, who telegraphed on May 25th to Mr. Chamberlain, mforming him 


that Natal was uneasy. In July the Natal ministry learned that it was not the 
intention of the imperial government to endeavour to hold the frontier in 
case hostilities arose, but that a line of defence considerably south of the 
frontier would be taken up. This led to a request on their part that if the 
imperial government had any reason to anticipate the breakdown of 
negotiations, “such steps may be at once taken as may be necessary for the 
effectual defence of the whole colony.” Sir W. P. Symons, the general 
commanding the British forces in Natal in September, decided to hold 
Glencoe. On the arrival of Sir George White from India, he informed the 
governor that he considered it dangerous to attempt to hold Glencoe, and 
urged the advisability of withdrawing the troops to Ladysmith. The 
governor was strongly opposed to this step, as he was anxious to protect the 
coal supply, and also feared the moral effect of a withdrawal. Eventually Sir 
A. Hmiter was consulted, and stated that in his opinion, Glencoe being 
already occupied, ” it was a case of balancing drawbacks, and advised that, 
under the circmnstances, the troops be retained at Glencoe.” This course 
was then adopted. 


On October 11th, 1899, war broke out. The first act was the seizure by the 
Boers of a Natal train on the Free State border. On the 12th Laing’s Nek 
was occupied by the Boer forces, who were moved in considerable force 
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over the Natal border. Sir W. Penn Symons hoped to be able to hold the 
northern portion of Natal, and there is no doubt that this policy strongly 
commended itself to the governor and ministers of Natal, who exercised 
considerable i/ressure to have it adopted. But from a military point of view 
it was not at all cordially approved of by Sir George White, and it was 
afterwards condemned by Lord Roberts. Ladysmith became later in the 
month the centre of further operations. The Boers gradually surroimded the 
town and cut off the communication from the south. Various engagements 
were fought in an attempt to prevent tliis movement, including the 
disastrous mishap at Nicholson’s Nek, and the battle of Farquhar’s Farm on 


the 30th. The siege of Ladysmith continued till February 28th, 1900, when, 
after various attempts to relieve the beleaguered garrison, Sir Redvers 
Buller’s forces at last entered the town. The relief of Ladysmith soon led to 
the evacuation of Natal by the Boer forces, who treklced northwards. 


During the Boer invasion the government and tlie loyal colonists, 
constituting tlie great majority of the inhabitants of the colony, rendered the 
imperial forces every assistance. In the actual hostilities the Natal 
Volunteers and other Natal forces took a prominent part. The Lnperial Light 
Horse and other irregular corps were recruited in Natal, although the bulk of 
the men in the forces were Uitlanders from Johannesburg. As the nearest 
colony to the Transvaal, Natal was resorted to by a large nimiber of men, 
women and children who were compelled to leave the Transvaal on the 
outbreak of the war. Refugee and Uitlander committees were formed both at 
Durban and Maritzburg, and, in conjunction with the colonists, they did all 
in their power to assist in recruiting irregular corps, and also m furnishmg 
relief to the sick and needy. Natal was the theatre of some of the most 
arduous fighting during the whole course of the war, and the brunt of it was 
shared by her colonists with tlie imperial forces.” 


CHAPTER IIT THE HISTORY OF CANADA 


THE DISCOVERERS 


The stage on which the drama of Canadian history unfolds may seem to the 
world an obscure one. A closer view, however, will reveal that on this stage 
some of the gravest problems of history have been pressed to a solution ; 
and we may reasonably expect to find in this drama an answer to some of 
the weightiest questions of modern politics. Battles were fought on the 
Rhine, the Elbe, the Danube; German, Austrian’ Spanish thrones were 
shaken to their fall; navies grappled in the Carribbean, and Mahratta hordes 
were slaughtered on the rice-fields of India, to decide the struggle which 
ended only upon the Plains of Abraham. Now, in these imperial domains 
which Wolfe’s triumph secured to British sway, a people is taking shai)e 
which bids fair to combine the power and genius of the two great races 
from which it springs.” 


The story of the European discovery and colonisation of America, of the 
two centuries of struggle between France and England for the mastery of 
the North American continent, of the upbuilding and downfall of French 
dominion in Canada, is so interwoven and bound up with the history of the 
beginnings of the great American Republic that we have told it there in all 
the detail befitting one of the grandest and most romantic eras of all history. 
Here it will be enough to trace briefly the principal points in that dramatic 
period as they affected Canadian history down to the establishment of 
English rule in 1760. 


It is in the shadowy realms of myth and tradition that Canadian history 
seems to have its beginnings. In the Icelandic sagas that tell of the voyages 
and adventures of the North vikings, Eric and Leif and Thorfinn, to the 
“new lands” — undoubtedly the shores of North America — we find the 
record of the earliest contact of Europeans with what is now Canada. But 
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their ventures came to naught; and we shall probably never know whether 
Thorfinn’s colony of Vineland was located on the coast of Nova Scotia or 
on the more southerly shores of New England. 


To the Venetian reared navigator John Cabot, sailing out of Bristol under a 
charter from Henry VII of England five years after Columbus had opened a 
“New World” to European conquest and exploitation, belongs without 
doubt the honour of the first discovery of the North American continent. On 
his act in planting the standard of England on the Newfoundland shore 
rested the claim of Great Britain to America. The Newfoundland fisheries 
were the first fruits of the discovery, and twenty years after Cabot’s first 
voyage, English, Basque, and Breton fisherman were swarming on the 
Banks and drying their fish upon the neighbouring shores. The next 
discoverers of whom we have records carried the flag of France, and upon 
the declaration of one of them, Verrazano, a Florentine in the French 
service, who coasted along the shore from the Carolinas to the St. Lawrence 
in 1524, rests the claim of France to American dominion. 


THE FRENCH REGIME 


The energy and good fortune of the French enabled them to outstrip for a 
time their rivals in the north, and eventually by actual settlement to 
establish the sovereignty of France over a great part of the disputed 
territory. The greatest of her earliest voyagers was the adventurous Breton 
navigator, Jacques Cartier, who between 1534 and 1542 sailed three times 
to the New World, discovered and entered the St. Lawrence, spent the 
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Says Darius the King : Within these countries whoever was of the true faith, 
him have I cherished and protected ; whoever was a heretic, him have I 
rooted out entirely. By the grace of Ormuzd these countries, therefore, being 
given to me, have rejoiced. As to them it has been said by me, tlius has it 
been done by them. 


Says Darius the King : Ormuzd lias granted me the empire. Ormuzd has 
brought help to me until I have gained this empire. By the grace of Ormuzd 
I hold this empire. <* 


Before coming to the throne Darius had had three children by his first wife, 
the daughter of Gobyras, and Artabazanes, the eldest, had long been 
regarded as the heir presumptive, and had probably undertaken the regency 
during the Scythian campaign. But at the time of the rebellion of Khabbash, 
when Darius had to name his successor, Atossa (daughter of Cyrus) showed 
him the advantages of choosing her eldest child Xerxes, who had been born 
in the purple and had the blood of Cyrus in his veins. As the old king was 
quite under her influence, Atossa’s advice was followed, and Xerxes 
ascended the throne without any opjDosition. He was then thirty-five years 
of age, and was considered the handsomest man of his time, but he was 
indolent and weak of character. 


He at first wished to give up the idea of the campaigns, but his father’s 
counsellors showed him that he could not leave the defeat at Marathon un- 
avenged ; and he was wise enough to see that he could do nothing in Europe 
until he had restored Egypt to order. 


Khabbash had done his best to prepare a hot reception for him : he had 
spent two years in fortifying the coast of the Delta, and had placed 
strongholds at the mouth of the river to prevent any attack by sea. But all 


winter of 1535-1536 on the site of the present city of Quebec, and planted 
the lilies of France where the city of Montreal later rose. Associated with 
Cartier’s last voyage is the ill-fated attempt of the sieur de Roberval to 
establish a permanent col-ony on the banks of the St. Lawrence. For fifty 
years after his failure the government of France seemed to have forgotten 
Canada, although her fishermen still flocked to the Newfoundland Banks. 
In the mean time English eyes were turned toward it; in 1576 Martin 
Frobisher landed on the rocky cliffs of Labrador, and in the next year on the 
other side of the continent Sir Francis Drake, seeking Spanish treaaure- 
ships in the far Pacific, looked upon the snow-capped mountains of the 
future British Columbia. Soon after, in 1583, the first attempt at English 
settlement was made by the gallant Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who planted a 
short-lived colony at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


In 1598 the French again turned their attention to colonisation, but for many 
years every attempt resulted in failure. The convict colony of De la Roche, 
the fur-trading venture of Chauvin and Pontgrave at Tadousac, the 
settlement of De Mont and Champlain at St. Croix later removed to Port 
Royal, succeeded one another in rapid succession and passed out of 
existence. 


In 1610-1611 came Biencourt to found a new colony at Port Royal. With 
him came the Jesuits. ” Now,” writes a graphic Canadian historian, ” 
appeared the mysterious, black-robed, indomitable figures of the Jesuits, 
destined to leave so deep a mark on Canada. Magnificent in peril, meddle- 
some in peace, oft dreaded by their friends, but extorting the admiration of 
their enemies, their record in the councils of Canada is one of ceaseless 
cjuarrels with the civil power; but their record among the savages is one of 
imperishable glory.” 


Before this, however, Champlain in 1608 had established on the St. 
Lawrence a little tradmg-post destined soon to grow into the city of Quebec, 
the 
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first permanent settlement of importance in Canada. Already it had become 
the centre of the fur-trade, upon which from first to last the prosperity of 
New France was based. In every direction the coureurs de bois pierced the 
forests, and where the carefully organised settlements had failed, they 
established successfully their trading posts and erected their dwellings. But 
now it was that the English and French met in Canada in actual armed 
hostility. Argall, sailing north from Virginia, destroyed the French 
settlement at Port Royal and also a Jesuit mission post at Mount Desert on 
the Maine coast. In 1629 Admiral Kirke, entering the St. Lawrence, 
defeated a French fleet and attacked Quebec. The spirited defence of 
Champlain was of no avail and the English flag for the first time floated 
over the Quebec heights. English rule was of short duration, however, as 
France’s Canadian possessions were restored to her by the Treaty of St. 
Germain-en-Laye in 1632. The years that followed saw the beginnings of 
Scotch settlement in Nova Scotia, and the fierce struggle between the 
Catholic Charnisay and the Huguenot De la Tour for supremacy in Acadia, 
which so weakened the French that Port Royal and the whole surrounding 
country fell an easy prey to the expedition sent from Boston in 1654, only 
to be for a second time returned to France by the Treaty of Breda (1667). 
Meanwhile, despite the ceaseless hostility of England’s red allies, the 
Iroquois, the French settlers were pushing westward up the valley of the St. 
Lawrence. Montreal was founded by Maisonneuve in October, 1641. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY 


The rise of Colbert as the chief counsellor of Louis XIV was marked by a 
somewhat better treatment of Canada by France. He recognised that the 
colony might be made of great value to French commerce, and that to make 
it so a more liberal policy must be adopted. In this he was ably represented 
in New France by the indomitable Talon, appointed intendent at Quebec, 
and the brave marquis de Tracy sent out as viceroy in 1665. The former 
turned his attention to the resources of the colony, made new rules for the 
regulation of the fur trade, discovered iron deposits in the Three Rivers 
district, and began the importation of women from France to supply wives 
for the colonists. The defeat of the Iroquois by De Tracy relieved the 


settlements for a time from their raids. Perrot, Joliet, and Marquette pushed 
their way westward into the region beyond the Great Lakes. The year 1672 
marks the appearance of the count de Frontenac, the greatest figure in the 
history of New France, who, in that year, was appointed to succeed De 
Courcelles as governor. Under his auspices La Salle and Tonty explored the 
upper Mississippi, and military posts were established at Niagara, 
Mackinac, and in the Illinois country. Recalled in 1682, Frontenac was 
reappointed governor in 1689 in time to direct the French and Indian attacks 
on the frontiers of Maine, New Hampshire, and New York, to despatch 
D’|ber-ville, to capture the English posts in the Hudson Bay region, and to 
repulse the redoubtable Sir William Phips, who, fresh from the capture of 
Port Royal, descended on Quebec in 1690. Frontenac died in 1698, a year 
after his conquests in the New World had been handed back to the English 
by the Treaty of Ryswick. 


The peace was of short duration. In 1702 the war of the Spanish Succession, 
known in America as Queen Anne’s War, broke out. The bloody border 
warfare was resumed, Francis Nicholson captured Port Royal, ana only the 
wrecking of Sir Hoveden Walker’s fleet saved Quebec. But Marlborough’s 
victories at Blenheim, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet decided the 
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fate of Acadia, which together with Newfoundland and the Hudson Bay 
territory, was ceded to England by the Treaty of Utrecht (1713). 


Again a few years of peace succeeded, during which the French slowly but 
surely extended their dominion in the great West and the valley of the 
Mississippi, forming a complete cordon of settlements about the English 
who now Saw that they must either break the chain or content themselves 
with the limitation of their territory to the east of the Alleghanies. For fifty 
years they made no attempt to gain the northwest or to control the fur trade. 
In 1711 Louisiana had been separated from Canada and erected into a 
separate colony. Meanwhile on the seaboard Cape Breton was strengthened 


and fortified as a bulwark of the French against future English aggression in 
that direction, and millions were expended on making the fortress of 
Louisburg impregnable. Hostilities began again in 1740 with the outbreak 
of the War of the Austrian Succession (King George’s War), the principal 
event of which in America was the capture of Louisburg by a New England 
expedition under Sir William Pepperell. The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748) restored the conquest to the French. 


Eight years of nominal peace followed. The English, realising that a greater 
struggle was approaching, tightened their grip on Nova Scotia by founding 
a fortified city at Halifax (1749). The French located a new line of forts in 
the backwoods of New York and Pennsylvania‘ at French Creek, Presque 
Isle (Erie), and Fort Duquesne (Pittsburgh). The outposts of the two nations 
were thus drawn so near together that a conflict was a mere matter of time. 
The peace signed at Aix-la-Chapelle laid down no definite line between 
French and English territory, and the Ohio Company chartered to make 
settlements west of the Ohio, sent the young Virginian surveyor Washington 
into the region in 1749 to make a preliminary survey. In 1754 Washington, 
at the head of a body of Virginia militia, attacked the French at Great 
Meadows near Fort Duquesne, but was soon attacked in turn at Fort 
Necessity, and compelled to retire from the country. It proved to be the first 
engagement of the French and Indian War. In 1755 hostilities broke out in 
earnest with several more engagements, although it was not till May, 1756, 
that war was actually declared. Before that, however, Braddock had been 
disastrously defeated near Fort Duquesne, and the English had adopted the 
radical and harsh measure of deporting the French in Acadia, the justice and 
necessity of which historians have ever since disputed. The campaigns of 
1756-1757 were favourable to the French, whose energetic commander 
Montcalm captured Oswego and Fort William Henry. The year 1758 saw 
some English successes, for the strong hand of the elder Pitt was guiding 
the English ship of state. Amherst and Wolfe took Louisburg, and the forts 
at Niagara and Duquesne fell into English hands. As England awakened to 
the situation France weakened. Montcalm was neglected and left with a 
wholly insufficient force to hold the immense empire entrusted to him. The 
battle of September 13th, 1759, on the Plains of Abraham, and the 
subsequent capture of Quebec and Montreal, made England supreme on the 
North American continent. New France ceased to exist. 


By the terms of the Treaty of Paris (February 10th, 1763) France ceded to 
Great Britain, Canada and the Cape Breton district, and all the land east of 
the Mississippi except the city and district of New Orleans, and formally 
renounced all claims to Acadia. Great Britain pledged itself to protect the 
adherents of the Catholic church in Canada, and to allow a continuance of 
French fishing rights on the Newfoundland coast. By the same treaty Spain 
ceded Florida to Great Britain.” 
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THE MILITARY REGIME; THE PONTIAC CONSPIRACY 


The Canadian people, long harassed and impoverished by war, had at last a 
period of rest. They were allowed the ministrations of their religion without 
hindrance, and all that was required of the parochial clergy was that they 
should not take part in civil affairs, but should attend exclusively to their 
clerical duties. The seigniors and priests, no doubt, did not give up for some 
time the hope that Canada would be restored to France, but they, too, soon 
bowed to the necessity of things, and saw that their material and spiritual 
interests were quite secure under the new government. None of the 
habitants ever left Canada after the war. A few members of the seigniorial 
nobility, the officials, and some merchants — perhaps three hundred in all 
— may have gone back to France. 


For several years Canada was under what has been generally called the 
mihtary regime; that is to say, the province was divided into the three 
districts of Quebec, Three Rivers, and Montreal, of which the government 
was administered by military chiefs; in the first place by General Murray, 
Colonel Burton, and General Gage, respectively. These military authorities 
— notably General Murray — endeavoured to win the confidence of the 
people by an impartial and considerate conduct of affairs. Civil matters in 
the parishes were left practically under the control of the captains of militia, 
who had to receive new commissions from the British crown. Appeal could 
be always made to the military chief at the headquarters of the district, but, 


as a matter of fact, the people generally managed their affairs among 
themselves, in accordance with their old usages and laws. Military councils 
tried criminal cases according to English law.e 


It was at this period, when the French in the St. Lawrence valley, satisfied 
that a change of kings was to mean practically no change in their lives, were 
beginning to take up again the daily routine of their work, that the Western 
Indians, united under the able Ottawa chief Pontiac, suddenly rose and fell 
unexpectedly upon all the former French ports, now held by British 
garrisons, in the Great Lake, Ohio, and upper Mississippi country. French 
traders and emissaries had urged the red men on and their plans were well 
laid. In six weeks after the first attack on Detroit, May 9th, 1763, every fort 
in the western country except Detroit, Fort Pitt, and Green Bay had been 
seized and destroyed, and the Virginia and Pennsylvania frontiers laid 
waste, and it was not until the intrepid Colonel Bouquet had carried the 
warfare into the very heart of the Indian country on the Muskingum that 
peace was at length restored. The stirring story of this great conspiracy, as 
brilliantly related by Francis Parkman, will be found under the United 
States.« 


Before the Indian outbreak was quelled George III, in the autumn of 1763, 
issued a proclamation establishing four new governments in North 
America; Quebec, East and West Florida and Grenada. The several 
governors were empowered to summon legislative assemblies, to legislate 
with their consent, and to establish law courts. In Quebec (Canada), 
however, no assembly ever met under his proclamation, for the French 
Canadians were unwilling to take the required test oath or declare against 
transubstantiation. From 1763 to 1774, therefore, the government of the 
province was carried on solely by the governor-general, assisted by an 
executive council composed chiefly of officials, but containing also a few 
prominent colonists. The prevailing uncertainty as to the laws in force 
tended to keep things in an unsettled state. The French Canadians 
contended for the retention of their 
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ancient customs and usages, the English subjects demanded the 
establishment of courts in which the English common law should be the 
only jurisprudence recognised. The French colonists trusted both Governor 
Murray and Governor Carleton, and on the whole were content with their 
lot, but the British were restless. 


THE QUEBEC ACT, AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


At length in 1774 parliament passed the measure known as the Quebec Act. 
The British settlers who had demanded a change were its most violent 
opponents because of the substitution of the ancient laws and customs of 
French Canada for the English common law. The American colonies 
objected to it because of the inclusion of the Great Lake country within the 
new jurisdiction. But Sir Guy Carleton, who had been named to succeed 
General Murray as governor-general in 1766, had studied the needs of the 
colony on the spot, and his advocacy was probably the determining factor 
that led to the passage of the bill.” 


The new constitution came into force in October, 1774. It provided that 
Roman Catholics should be no longer obliged to take the test oath, but only 
the oath of allegiance. The government of the province was entrusted to a 
governor and a legislative council, appointed by the crown, inasmuch as it 
was ” inexpedient to call an assembly.” This council had the power, with the 
consent of the governor, to make ordinances for the good government of the 
province. In all matters of controversy, relative to property and civil rights, 
recourse should be had to the French civil procedure, whilst the law of 
England should obtain in criminal cases. Roman Catholics were permitted 
to observe their religion witli perfect freedom, and their clergy were to 
enjoy their “accustomed duties and rights,” with respect to such persons as 
professed that creed. 


Sir Guy Carleton nominated a legislative council of twenty-three members, 
of whom eight were Roman Catholics. This body sat, as a rule, with closed 
doors; both languages were employed in the debates, and the ordinances 
agreed to were drawn up in English and French. In 1776 the governor- 
general called to his assistance an advisory privy council of five members. 


When Canada came under the operation of the Quebec Act, the Thirteen 
Colonies were on the eve of that revolution which ended in the 
establishment of a federal republic, and had also most important influence 
on the fortunes of the country through which the St. Lawrence flows. 


The Canadian people had now entered on one of the most important periods 
of their history. Their country was invaded, and for a time seemed on the 
point of passing under the control of the congress of the old Thirteen 
Colonies, now in rebellion against England. The genius of an able English 
governor-general, however, saved the valley of the St. Lawrence for the 
English crown, and the close of the war for American independence led to 
radical changes in the governments of British North America. A large 
population, imbued with the loftiest principles of patriotism and self- 
sacrifice, came in and founded new provinces, and laid the basis of the 
present Dominion of Canada. 


During the revolution emphatic appeals were made to the Canadian French 
to join the English colonies in their rebellion against England. The mass of 
the French Canadians, especially in the rural districts, no doubt looked with 
great indifference on the progress of the conflict between the king of 
England and his former subjects, but in Quebec and Montreal, principally in 
the latter 
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town, there were found English as well as French-speaking persons quite 
ready to welcome and assist the forces of congress when they invaded Can- 
ada. On the other hand, the influences of the Quebec Act and of the 
judicious administrations of Murray and Carleton were obvious from the 
outset, and the bishop, Monseigneur Briand — who had been chosen with 
the silent acquiescence of the English government — the clergy of the 
Roman Catholic church, and the leading seigniors combined to maintain 
Canada under the dominion of a generous power which had already given 


such undoubted guaranties for the preservation of the civil and religious 
rights of the ” new subjects.” 


We will not dwell here on the events of the War of the American 
Revolution. The government of Canada from 1778 on to the end of the war 
was under the control of General Haldimand, whose management of the 
affairs of the province during a critical period was marked by some rather 
arbitrary acts such as the arrest of several French Canadian supposed-to-be 
sympa-thisers with the revolted colonies. But probably his severity was no 
greater than the situation demanded. At any rate he fulfilled the requirement 
for a governor who could keep Canada loyal to the British cause.” 


THE LOYALISTS 


The restoration of peace in 1783 meant to Canada both loss and gain. The 
fertile Ohio valley and the entire region south and west of the Great Lakes, 
now the richest part of the North American continent, was, with that 
ignorance of possibihties which has generally characterised the transfer of 
unsettled territory, taken from Canada, and ceded to the United States for all 
time. On the eastern coast it was provided that the boundary between Nova 
Scotia and Maine should be the St. Croix river, with a line drawn ” from its 
source to the highlands, dividing the waters falling into the Atlantic from 
those emptying themselves into the St. Lawrence,” thus establishing a great 
elbow of alien territory between Canada proper and the maritime provinces. 
But what Canada lost by a readjustment of its boundaries it gained by the 
addition to its population of an element which has been perhaps the greatest 
factor in its progress and development, namely, the American loyalists, or 
as they are commonly called in the United States the tories. The Treaty of 
Versailles virtually abandoned to their fate these men, without whose active 
aid the British successes in the revolted colonies would have been few 
indeed. The only clause referring to them in the treaty was one pledging 
congress to recommend to the various states the adoption of measures of 
restitution. As everyone foresaw, it turned out a perfect nullity, and the 
British government was called upon to compensate them for their losses by 
the grant of lands in the maritime provinces and the region about Lake 
Ontario. ” Without detracting from the achievements of our French fellow- 
citizens,” writes a popular Canadian historian, ” it is but truth to say that the 


loyalists were the makers of Canada. They were an army of leaders. The 
most influential judges, the most distinguished lawyers, the most capable 
and prominent physicians, the most highly educated of the clergy, the 
members of council of the various colonies, the crown officials, people of 
culture and social distinction — these, with the faithful few whose fortune 
followed theirs, were the loyalists. Canada owes deep gratitude to her 
southern kinsmen who thus, from Maine to Georgia, picked out their 
choicest spirits, and sent them forth to people our northern wilds.” 


It is estimated that by 1786 upwards of fifty thousand of these people had 
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reached British North America. Thousands settled in Nova Scotia, 
thousands more moved on into the valley of the St. John and founded the 
province of New Brunswick; another large contingent found their way to 
the west and laid the foundations of the province of Upper Canada, the 
future Ontario. 


The English inhabitants of the province of Quebec had never been satisfied 
with the provisions of the Quebec Act of 1774, and to the new loyalist 
population in the lake territory the thought of living under French law was 
particularly distasteful. Then, too, their inherent love of a representative 
government asserted itself, and the demands for a change which would 
embody the principles of self-government based on English law were many 
and clamorous. Nova Scotia had had a representative government since 
1758, and the two newly established provinces of New Brunswick and Cape 
Breton received similar rights in 1784. Naturally the English of the west 
objected to being considered less able to govern themselves than their 
countrymen on the seaboard. General Haldimand, whose strict and rather 
arbitrary administration had perhaps unjustly — considering the condition 
of the provinces — won for him the reputation of being ” a mere military 
martinet,” was at length in 1786 superseded by Sir Guy Carleton, who had 
been raised to the peerage as Lord Dorchester. 


these precautions were in vain when the moment of action came, and he 
was easily conquered by Xerxes. The nomes of the Delta which had taken 
part in the rebellion were severely punished, the “jriests were freed, and the 
temple of Buto deprived of its treasures, and Khabbash disappeared in the 
midst of the disaster, without anybody knowing what became of him. 
Achamenes, the king’s bi-other, was then appointed satrap, and took 
measures to prevent a second rising, but again nobody seemed to think of 
changing the political constitution of the country, and the nomes remained 
in the hands of the hereditary princes. Xerxes does not appear even to have 
suspected that in respecting the local dynasties he retained chiefs always 
ready to take part in future Egyptian revolts. The defeat and disappearance 
of Khabbash did not give Xerxes full power. Classic tradition reports that he 
shocked tlie polemical sentiment of the Chaldeans by ill-judged curiosity, 
for he entered the tomb of Belus, but, in spite of his efforts, did not succeed 
in filling the vessel therein with oil. If this strange story be not true, there is 
no doubt about the rebellion. Megabyzus, the son of Zopyrus, who was 
satrap of the province by hereditary right, treated the town with unusual 
severity, the temple of Belus was pillaged, the statue of the god taken away, 
and its priests massacred, the royal tombs were violated and sacked, and 
part of the population was reduced to slavery. 


At last Xerxes started for Europe at the head of the largest army ever seen, 
and we know the result of the expedition. After having witnessed the 
destruction of his fleet from the heights of Cape Colias, he fled 
precipitately, and returned to Asia Minor without waiting to see his troops 
routed 
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on laud. It is said that the victories of Salamis and Platsea saved Europe 
from barbarism. But this is unjust to both countries, as the Persians were not 
barbarians in the usual acceptation of the word, for, although, in some 
respects, they were less cultivated than the Greeks, in others they were 
superior to them and their culture was of an utterly different type. Moreover 


Lord Dorchester, who has been lauded by his ardent admirers as ” the 
founder and saviour of Canada,” seems to have been well fitted to govern 
mixed peoples. What was more to the point, he was a rather liberal-minded, 
far-sighted statesman, and he at once set himself to solve the difficult 
problem before him. Although he was himself the principal author of the act 
under which the province of Quebec was then governed, he recognised 
clearly that new conditions demanded new laws. He immediately undertook 
temporary measures which would soothe the discontent until the British 
parliament could enact the necessary legislation. His first official acts were 
the restoration of the Habeas Corpus Act and the right of trial by jury in 
civil cases. Then he set to work to study the necessities of the province, 
which he set forth in a masterly report to the colonial secretary. The newly 
settled lake region he divided into four new districts, to be administered 
under English law.« 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL ACT 


The remedy proposed by Lord Dorchester for the difficulties in Canada was 
a division of the territory into two provinces, each to have that form of 
constitution best suited to the wants of its inhabitants. In accordance with 
this plan. Earl Granville introduced in the British parliament a bill, known 
to Canadian history as the Constitutional Act, for dividing the dissatisfied 
province into Upper Canada and Lower Canada. The act stirred up a fierce 
debate in the imperial parliament. The English population of the proposed 
lower province were violently against it, fearing that they would be 
swamped by the French majority. Many were for treating French Canada in 
all respects as a conquered territory, and imposing upon it the English 
language, English laws, and English institutions — a course which would 
have found ample precedent in the practice of civilised states. But both 
policy and justice seemed to point to other measures. Lord Dorchester’s 
advice, backed by the tremendous support of the younger Pitt, carried the 
day. The French Canadians had proved themselves loyal subjects of Great 
Britain at a time when the sons of her own loins were flying at her throat. 
They had turned 
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a deaf ear to the English-American colonies. Now, at a time when France 
was given up, in the name of liberty, to all the wild horrors of the 
Revolution, the French Canadians were faithful to their church and obedient 
to their priests. This steadiness and conservatism found great favour in 
English eyes. English statesmen were not inchned to force upon so 
excellent a people any laws and customs which they did not like. Moreover, 
the revolt of the thirteen colonies had rubbed smartly into the English mind 
a lesson which was not yet fully understood. Pitt fancied that the new 
colonies would be more securely held to England if they could be held 
somewhat apart from each other. He favoured the perpetuation of French 
ideas, institutions, and speech in Lower Canada, as a barrier between the 
English provinces of Upper Canada on the one hand, and Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick on the other. His dread was lest these provinces should 
some day roll together into one, and repeat the deeds of 76. He remembered 
the cynical saying of Turgot, that ” colonies are like fruits which only chng 
till they ripen.” He wished by 


Citadel of Quebec from the Terrace 


justice and generosity to strengthen every tie of love between the colonies 
and England; but by no means did he wish the colonies should love each 
other. 


Upper Canada, therefore, was made in all respects a British province, with 
English laws, and with all lands held on the freehold tenure. Lower Canada, 
while receiving the benefit of representative institutions, along with the 


Habeas Corpus Act, and the criminal law of England, remained in other 
respects, what she already was, a French province. Lands were held on that 
feudal tenure then in existence. In the case of new grants, however, the 
freehold tenure was permitted on special request. In civil law the French 
practice was established. French sentiment was determined that the French 
language and French customs should not go down before the swarming 
inroads of English settlement, and this sentiment was fully recognised in the 
new act. The act secured to the French Canadians what had been allowed 
them from the conquest — the privileges of their religion and the 
maintenance of their church system; but at the same time, to protect the 
Protestant minority, a large portion of the wild lands was set apart in Lower 
Canada, as in the other provinces, for the support of the Protestant clergy. 
These lands, known as the ” clergy reserves,” became in after years a source 
of bitter strife in the provincial assemblies. 


At the time of the division Lower Canada had a population of perhaps 
125,000, Upper Canada of less than 20,000. To each was given a legislature 
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of three branches, as in the other provinces. These three branches — 
governor, legislative council, and house of assembly — corresponded in a 
vague way to the ” three estates ” in England: king, lords, and commons. 
There was also a strong but anomalous body called the executive council, 
which acted as an advisory board to the governor. Its powers were very 
vaguely laid down; and the position of its members enabled them to defy 
public opinion. They were the occupants of the highest official posts in each 
colony, and as a rule, though not of necessity, they held seats in the 
legislative council. The governor, appointed by the crown, and usually sent 
out from England with small knowledge of the peculiar conditions of life in 
a new country, was apt to be swayed unduly by these official advisers. If the 
governor made himself obnoxious to the people, the people could, in course 
of time, get rid of him by petitioning for his recall. But the members of the 
executive council, once they were appointed, held office without 


responsibility either to the governor or the people. The crown, of course, 
could remove them; but they were hardly important enough to attract the 
crown’s attention. Therefore their seats were impregnable, and they 
gradually acquired a lofty contempt for the classes whom they considered 
their inferiors. Much of the bitterness of the struggle for responsible 
government, destined so soon to commence, was directly traceable to the 
arrogance of the executive council. 


The legislative council was mixed up with the executive in a most confus- 
ing way; its membership in part, and its interests altogether were the same. 
The members of the legislative council were appointed by the crown, and 
for life. They were selected from among the judges, bishops, and highest 
officials of the provinces. They held themselves responsible to no one but a 
king who was too far off to observe them; and they strove to secure to 
themselves the privileges of a hereditary aristocracy. In the beginning they 
were the most vehement petitioners for free representative government. 
When they had gained a measure of it, and that measure entirely in their 
own hands, they set themselves to block the wheels of progress. 
Themselves at first the leaders in the advance, they became at last its most 
obstinate opponents. The final triumph of the principles of responsible 
government was only gained by their overthrow. 


The members of the assembly were the representatives of the people, 
responsible to the people, and elected by the people to serve for a fixed term 
of years. They did not always serve the full term, however, as the governor 
had power to ” dissolve the house ” at any time, and call upon the people to 
elect a new assembly. Under these circumstances the people were very 
likely to reelect their old representatives. In the hands of the assembly 
rested the power of raising revenues for the public services, by taxation and 
the imposition of customs duties. The making of laws rested with the 
assembly and legislative council, but no law became operative till it 
received the assent of the governor. ‘ As we have said, the raising of 
revenue was in the hands of the assembly; but there was a large revenue 
coming in from the sale or lease of crown lands, as well as from the lease of 
mines and timber limits, which was known as the ” casual and territorial 
revenue.” The control of this revenue was in the very beginning seized by 


the executive, with the legislative council’s consent. It became a bone of 
fierce contention between executive and assembly.’ 


The two decades which elapsed between the inauguration of the 
constitution of 1792 and the outbreak of the War of 1812 between England 
and the United States contained few incidents of importance. The 
administration of Colonel John Graves Simcoe, the first lieutenant-governor 
of the new 
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province of Upper Canada, was marked by a zealous extension of the 
western settlements and the encouragement of immigration, particularly that 
of American loyalists. The capital was removed to Toronto. Simcoe’s 
intense hostility to the United States, however, led him to give countenance 
if not actually to encourage the Indian attacks on the American settlements 
on the Great Lakes, and he was removed in 1796. In the same year Lord 
Dorchester (Sir Guy Carleton) was recalled from the governor-generalship 
which he had held with distinguished ability for ten years. In the early years 
of the nineteenth century the first warnings of political unrest were manifest 
in the bitter enmity between the governor-general, Sir James Craig, an 
obstinate Scotch soldier, appointed 1808, and the representative assemblies. 
In Lower Canada he aroused the racial hostility of the French Canadians by 
arbitrarily suppressing their principal organ Le Canadien. The reformers 
were somewhat pacified by the removal of Governor Craig in 1811, and the 
appointment in his place of Sir George Prevost, and the outbreak of the War 
of 1812 caused a brief postponement of a settlement of the differences. 


” The War of 1812,” said Bourinot,” “was to prove the fidelity of the 
Canadian people to the British crown and stimulate a new spirit of self- 
reliance among French as well as English Canadians.” From the beginning 
to the end of the conflict Canada was the theatre of the greater part of the 
military operations, and the scene of the principal battles. Upper Canada, 


however, was the only province that really suffered as a result. The 
Canadian militia rallied to the call of the authorities, and played a part in the 


several campaigns that compares not unfavourably with that of the British 
regulars whom they supported. But the war had little enough glory for any 
of the parties concerned. The conflict, its causes and results, will be found 
treated as a part of the history of the United States. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


The restoration of peace in 1815 marked the beginning of a quarter century 
of domestic strife and turmoil. The struggle centering in the two Canadas 
originated in the constant contest for supremacy between the executive 
authorities on the one hand and the popular legislative authorities on the 
other, that had begun some years earlier. In Lower Canada the dispute was 
aggravated by the fact that the English-speaking minority controlled the 
executive and the legislative councils, while the popular assembly was 
dominated by the French Canadians. The basis of the whole trouble, 
therefore, may be said to have been race antagonism. As Lord Durham 
expressed it 
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in 1839, “I found two nations warring in the bosom of a single state; I found 
a struggle not of principles but of races.” 


Circumstances gave to the movement the form and aspect of a struggle for 
representative government. The several constitutions granted the provinces 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century placed the governments 
nominally on a representative basis. In reality they were far from being so. 
The members of the executive councils, appointed for life and responsible 
to no one, represented only a small aristocracy. Their influence dominated 
also the upper or appointive chamber of the legislatures, serving as a 
positive check on the actions of the popular lower branch. The assembly 
demanded that the executive should be responsible to them, that he should 
acknowledge the theory of parliamentary responsibility and retire from 
office on the withdrawal of popular support. In Upper Canada this 
oligarchic aristocracy came to be known, because of their jealous 
exclusiveness, as the Family Compact, and the name eventually extended to 
the corresponding parties in the other colonies. 


In Lower Canada the strife began again before the close of the American 
war with the impeachment by the assembly of Judge Monk and Chief- 
Justice Sewell, whom the reformers blamed for all the sins of omission and 
commission of their former governor. Sir James Craig. But the charges had 
no justification either in law or justice, and the impeachment proceedings 
failed utterly. The next bone of contention was the civil list, in regard to 
which the assembly asserted the right of examination of the items. In 1819 
the assembly and the legislative council came to a deadlock over 
appropriations, and such was the situation when King George III died and 
Lord Dalhousie became governor-general. 


At the very outset the new governor precipitated a conflict by demand- ‘ ing 
that the assembly provide for the civil list by a permanent appropriation, 
and upon their immediate refusal he himself appropriated an amount from 
the treasury sufficient to cover the civil list expenses. Session after session 
passed and the deadlock continued. Recourse was had by the governor to 
the funds accumulating from the sale of crown lands, but even these were 
inadequate for the purpose. Then, too, they were so carelessly managed that 
Sir John Caldwell, the receiver-general, became a heavy defaulter. 


Dalhousie at length dissolved the assembly. But the new house had an even 
larger majority of reformers than the old, and at once reelected as speaker, 
Louis Joseph Papineau, the rash and impetuous leader of the French 
Canadians who, save for a brief interval, had been speaker of the house 
since 1817. He had been most active in the attack upon the governor’s 
assumption of the assembly’s appropriating power, and was the most 
eloquent defender of the prerogatives of the popular chamber. A man of 
commanding presence, gifted with unusual powers of rhetoric and 
persuasion, a brilliant debater and an able parliamentarian, Papineau was 
too much lacking in tact and discretion, too erratic and too extreme a 
partisan ever to take rank as a constructive statesman. As an agitator, as the 
enthusiastic and radical leader of a popular cause, whose adherents were 
inherently emotional rather than rational, no man was by nature better fitted 
than Papineau. Lord Dalhousie distrusted and disliked him. He rightly 
considered him the real leader of the opposition, and his re-election as 
speaker was taken as a challenge from the reformers. Lord Dalhousie 
accepted it and refused to sanction Papineau’s election. The assembly 
refused to reconsider its action, and the governor-general prorogued the 
body, which did not meet again during Lord Dalhousie’s administration. A 
petition signed by eighty-seven thousand 
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inhabitants was at once forwarded to England, charging the governor- 
general with many arbitrary acts, of illegal appropriation of treasury funds, 
of violent prorogation of the assembly, of dismissing militia officers for 
opposing his policy, of remodelling the civil service to serve political 
purposes, and of continuing in the office of receiver-general a notorious 
defaulter, Sir John Caldwell.a 


As Upper Canada was at the same time besieging the home government 
with like petitions, the state of affairs attracted anxious attention in 
England. Parliament appointed a Canada committee to examine the points 
at issue. The report of this committee (1828) was hailed in Lower Canada 


with grateful rejoicing. It urged that the crown duties(of the Act of 1774) 
should be put under the control of the assembly on condition that permanent 
provision should be made for the payment of the crown officials; that the 
judges should give up their seats in the legislative council; that bishops 
should not be allowed to interfere in matters of government; that receivers- 
general should give security; that accounts should be examined by the 
assembly’s auditors; and that the executive and legislative councils should 
be enlarged and made more independent by the addition of members 
representing different classes and interests, and not holding government 
offices. These recommendations applied to both Upper and Lower Canada; 
and in regard to the latter province it was particularly urged that the French 
Canadian majority should have a fair 


representation. The unpopular Dal-sous le cap, Quebec 


housie was recalled. The new governor-general. Sir James Kempt, 
recognised Papineau as speaker of the assembly; and once more the 
excitement died away.” 


THE DISPUTE IN UPPER CANADA 


Events in Upper Canada meanwhile were tending in much the same 
direction as in the lower provmce, though the various steps in the progress 
were very different. The race antagonism for one thing was lacking. The 
struggle, too, at the outset at any rate, lacked some of the bitterness of that 
in the sister province. More clearly defined than elsewhere, the issue was 
the dominition or overthrow of the Family Compact. This faction existed in 
Upper Canada in its strictest, most oligarchic, and most objectionable form. 
Every branch of provincial activity, not alone the political, but the social, 
educational, mercantile and industrial, felt the blight of its rule. Its members 
held not only all the government offices, but they owned practically all 
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in the provinces. Frightened by the logic of ” the spirit of 76,” these sons of 
exiled tories vigorously repelled every attempt to enlighten or instruct the 
people in regard to self-government. They frowned on popular education 
for the masses, they kept the press muzzled in a most un-English manner, 
and every attempt to petition for the correction of popular grievances they 
ignored absolutely. 


Without a doubt, the alarm of the Family Compact partisans was aggravated 
by the flood of immigration from the United States which set in 
immediately after the peace in 1815. The new settlers were democratic in 
their training and method of thought, and had nothing but ridicule for the 
old tory aristocracy, whose power they at once openly set about to 
overthrow and discredit. Their frankly uttered expressions favouring a 
possible annexation to the United States certainly did not serve to make a 
reconciliation with the ruling class easier. The struggle was precipitated by 
Robert Gourlay, an eccentric Scotch agitator who, as a land agent aroused 
the hostility of the ” compact” by going about the country and advising the 
people to complain of their wrongs to the colonial office. The “compact” 
then set about driving the objectionable Gourlay from the country. Twice he 
was arrested and tried for libel, and twice he was acquited. Thwarted in 
their attempts to remove him legally, his enemies conspired to bring against 
him an unjust and unfounded charge of sedition. Again he was arrested, and 
contrary to every principle of English law and justice, he was allowed to 
languish in prison seven long months without trial. He was then taken to 
Niagara, where the control and influence of the “compact” were all- 
powerful, and before a prejudiced judge, in a trial that was from first to last 
a hollow mockery and a travesty on justice, he was found guilty by a 
packed jury and sentenced to exile. But in the fate of the unhappy 
Scotchman was sounded the doom of the Family Compact. Men were at 
length awakened to demand their rights, and the spirit aroused that day 
ceased not to grow till the Family Compact was overthrown and responsible 
government established.“ 


Unquestionably most of the movements against the democratic tendencies 
of the time in Upper Canada were originated by Dr. John Strachan, 
afterwards first bishop of Toronto. He was a politician of the most ardent 


it is not saying much for the vitality and genius of Greece if its evolution 
could have been arrested by defeat and subjugation. The Hellenic race 
would have had to be utterly annihilated by the invasion of Asia, for 
Hellenic civilisation to have been exterminated. The Persians did not care 
about destroying whole nations, the}”- only insisted on tribute and 
obedience, and then each country could do as it pleased. If Xerxes had been 
victorious, Hellas would have become a satrapy like Syria and Chaldea, and 
she would not have lost her characteristics any more than those countries 
did, but, like Egypt, she would soon have found an opportunity to recover 
her liberty. The Persian conquest would have changed the political course 
of Greek history, but it would have been powerless to arrest the general 
march of civilisation. The defeat of Xerxes resulted in his immediate retreat 
from the Persian frontier, but some of his garrisons were allowed to remain 
at Byzantium, till 478, at Eion, till 477 ; and at Doriscus till 450 and even 
later. But this concession was granted more as a sop to the pride of the 
Great King, than from any political or military necessity. Xerxes liked to 
think that he still had a foothold in Europe, so that he could recommence 
the war at any time, but Thessaly, Macedonia and Thrace soon ceased to 
recognise his authority and Athenian fleets now sailed menacingly where 
Phoenician vessels had hitherto had undisputed course. If Greece had been 
less disunited, and followed up her newly won advantages, all the colonies 
of Asia Minor would probably have shaken off the Asiatic yoke. But Sparta 
had no interest in distant enterprises, and Athens had enough to do to 
rebuild her walls and to organise her fleet, so Persia was spared an invasion. 


And during all this time, whilst the fate of his empire hung in the balance, 
Xerxes was wasting what little courage and intelligence he had, in the 
intrigues and debauches of his harem. The war went on for twelve years 
without his attempting to make any effort to invade or even to prevent an 
invasion. About 466 an Athenian fleet cruising along the coasts of Caria 
and Lycia encountered the fleet of the Great King anchored at the mouth of 
the Eurymedon. It was another M3’cale — the vessels were destroyed and 
the Athenian crews landed and routed the Persian army hard by. The 
conqueror then turned to Cyprus, scattered a second fleet of eighty sailing 
vessels, and returned to the Pineus laden with booty. Xerxes did not long 
survive this humiliation ; he was assassinated by Aspamithres the eunuch 
and by Artabanus the captain of the guards in 465. 


type. He added the jiersistency of his Scottish nature to the 
uncompromising principles of loyalism. Bravery, perseverance, astuteness, 
and ingenuity were the prominent features of the ecclesiastical legislator 
and councillor. It is easy to imagine with what gusto, in his Aberdonian 
dialect, the clerical politician, when it was suggested to him that the law did 
not permit the house to expel a refractory member, would declare, ” The 
law — the law! Never mind the law — turn him oot; turn him oot! “” 


MACKENZIE AND THE FAMILY COMPACT 


The forces of the Family Compact in Upper Canada under Doctor Strachan 
and Beverley Robinson were much better organised than in the lower 
province, and they were able for some time to keep the upper hand of their 
radical opponents. It was not until 1824 that the reformers obtamed a 
majority in the assembly. In that same year William Lyon Mackenzie, a 
fiery, hot headed young Scotchman, started a reform paper called the 
Colonial Advocate. Its bitter and scathmg criticisms of the Compact m 1826 
led a band of young Compact partisans to break into the office one night 
and destroy the presses. The only important result of this raid was that 
Mackenzie, who had been on 
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the point of discontinuing the paper for lack of support, was enabled to start 
in again on a larger scale with the $3,000 damages awarded him.” 


Other things happened to stir up the people’s indignation. Members of the 
opposition in the assembly were spied upon and persecuted. A British half- 
pay officer. Captain Matthews, for having, in an after-dinner mood, called 
upon some strolling American players to give two or three American 
national airs, was reported to the home government for disloyalty, and lost 
his pension. A certain Judge Willis, sent out from England, incurred the 
wrath of the Compact by his strictures upon their modes of administering 
justice, and was removed from his position. Then a grasping inn-keeper 


named Forsyth, at Niagara Falls, built a high fence along the front of his 
place, to shut out the view and force visitors to pass through his grounds if 
they wished to see the great cataract. Governor Maitland ordered him to 
take away the obstruction, but Forsyth refused. Thus far, Forsyth was in the 
wrong. But the arbitrary governor made haste to put himself in the wrong 
— and at once the avaricious Boniface appeared a victim of tory 
persecution. A squad of soldiers appeared, tore down the fence, destroyed a 
house of Forsyth’s which stood on his own land, and threw the wreck into 
the falls. The assembly undertook to investigate the outrage. Certain 
government officials were sunmioned before the house to give evidence; 
but on Maitland’s rash advice they refused to obey the summons. The 
assembly had them arrested and put in prison; whereupon the governor 
dissolved the house. This led to such a storm of anger that Maitland was 
promptly recalled by the colonial office (1828). He was succeeded by Sir 
John Colbome, a veteran of the Napoleonic wars.” 


The new governor, however, was unable to terminate the conflict which was 
daily growing more ominous. The extremes to which the Mackenzie faction 
ran however, led to a split in the ranks of the reformers, and the more 
moderate liberals led by such men as Egerton Ryerson, Robert Baldwin and 
Marshall Bidwell, speaker of the assembly, did all they could to stem the 
tide which they began to fear was rising to dangerous heights. This split 
enabled the Compact to obtain control of the assembly in 1830; an occasion 
which they took advantage of by passing a measure known as the 
Everlasting Salaries Act, which by providing a permanent grant for the 
salaries of judges and officials rendered them independent of the assembly. 
Mackenzie, who had been elected a member, bitterly attacked the bill, and 
was expelled. Again and again he was returned by his loyal constituents, 
only to be as often expelled by the tory majority. Mackenzie appealed to the 
colonial secretary, who declared that his expulsion was illegal. He at once 
became a popular idol, and was enthusiastically chosen first mayor of 
Toronto in 1834. In 1835 the reformers again had a majority in the 
assembly, Bidwell was reelected speaker, and Mackenzie made chairman of 
a special conmiittee on grievances. 


Sir John Colbome was recalled, but the new governor, Sir Francis Bond 
Head, although appointed with the evident idea of placating the reform 


party, at the very outset adopted a course that made peace between the 
warring parties impossible. He appointed three reformers to his council, but 
declared to them that he should take tlieir advice only when he felt so 
disposed, and that he had no faith in the principle of responsible ministers. 
Thereupon the reformers resigned, the new governor filling their places 
with Compact leaders and acted thenceforth with that party. The assembly 
retaliated by passing resolutions of censure upon Governor Head, and 
refused to vote supplies. At this juncture Speaker Bidwell received a 
communication from 
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Papineau, the reform leader in Lower Canada, suggesting that the reformers 
in the two provinces act in imison. Sir Francis Head thought he scented in 
this a republican conspiracy, and dissolved the assembly. The new 
assembly, elected after a sharp campaign in which the loyalty of the voters 
was appealed to, showed a majority for the Compact. The Mackenzie 
faction, bitterly complaming of injustice and oppression were thus driven 
into alliance with the more radical elements in the lower province. 


THE LOWER CANADA RISING 


Meanwhile affairs in Lower Canada had reached a crisis. A royal 
commission was appomted m 1835 to mquire into the state of affairs in the 
province. Its report, submitted to the British parliament in 1837 was adverse 
to the extreme demands of the reformers. Lord Jolm Russell, in view of this 
report, took the step of introducing a bill authorising the use of provincial 
treasury funds to make up for the failure of the assembly to support the civil 
list. Wlien the news of this action reached the province the reformers 
prepared for resistance. Public meetings were held m every parish, and 
secret mUitia organisations called Sons of Liberty were widely established. 
The local authorities seemed paralysed, but Bishop Lartigue and the French 
Ro-man Catholic clergy asserted themselves against the seditious utterances 


of the revolutionary leaders. The admonitions of the priests fell on deaf 
ears. 


In October occurred the first steps in an organised revolt. The rebels 
collected in force at St. Charles and St. Denis. At the former place, a 
cohunn crowned by a liberty cap was set up. Everywhere the tri-colour was 
displayed. At the latter place, mider Dr. Wo If red Nelson, an educated 
Englishman, a large stone distillery was fortified. The first bloodshed 
occurred in a street riot between the factions in Montreal early in 
November. Soon afterwards, Sir Jolm Colborne, connnander of the forces, 
dispatched two expeditions to scatter the rebels at St. Charles and St. Denis. 


Against St. Denis was sent Colonel Gore with five himdred men and one 
cannon. Lieutenant Weir, a yomig militia officer, carrymg despatches to 
Colonel Gore, was captured by a band of rebels and shot while 
endeavouring to escape. The shootmg was apparently unwarrantable and 
was condemned by Doctor Nelson, who however, from the despatches 
captured, was apprised of Colonel Gore’s strength and purposes. Colonel 
Gore attacked on the night of November 23rd, but was beaten off with 
considerable loss and retired, leaving his gun ignominiously stuck in the 
mud. 


Two days later, however. Colonel Wetherall moving against the rebel 
position at St. Charles had scattered the msurgent habitants with little 
difficulty, and Wetherall leaving a small force in the village returned to 
Montreal dragging the liberty pole and cap behind him. Papineau, who it is 
alleged, shrank from participating in the armed revolt which he had been 
the most active agent in arousing, fled across the border after the rout at St. 
Charles. On December 5th martial law was proclaimed in the Montreal 
district. On December 13th Sir John Colborne, at the head of an effective 
force of thirteen hundred men, regular troops and militia, marched against 
the rebels m the Two Mountain district. At St. Eustache on the followmg 
day a force of insurgents was dispersed, and many lost their lives by the 
burning of a church whence they had fled for protection. At St. Benoit the 
rebels without firing a shot, laid down their arms, and were allowed to 
return to their homes. With the return of Sir Jolm Colborne to Montreal, the 
first revolt in Lower Canada may be said to have terminated. 
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In Upper Canada after their defeat in the assembly election the Mackenzie 
faction prepared to act in agreement with the radicals in the lower provmce. 
In the summer of 1837 Mackenzie effected an organisation known as the 
Committee of Vigilance, and throwing caution to the winds went about the 
province making mcendiary speeches. Bidwell refused to have anything to 
do with the movement. The dispatch of troops to Lower Canada on the first 
signs of outbreak in that province, favoured Mackenzie’s schemes. On the 
very day of Colonel Wetherall’s victory at St. Charles a revolutionary 
appeal headed ” Proclamation by William Lyon Mackenzie, chairman pro 
tern, of the Provisional Government of the State of Upper Canada,” and 
calling on all liberty-loving Canadians to rise, was scattered broadcast 
throughout the province. The proclamation stated that the “patriots” had 
established a provisional seat of government on Navy Island m the Niagara 
river. 


In the first week in December the rebels began to report at Montgomery’s 
tavern, near Toronto, designated as a rendezvous. Had the insurgents 
marched at once on Toronto, where the apathy was great, it must have fallen 
into their hands. The rebels opened negotiations with Governor Head, who 
would grant none of their demands. But the time spent in parleying was 
fatal. Colonel Allan McNab arrived m Toronto with a force of militia, and 
lost no time in attacking the insurgents at Montgomery’s tavern. After a 
short but sharp skirmish the rebels gave way and Mackenzie, for whose 
head a reward of £1,000 had been offered, fled across the border into the 
United States. a 


The provisional government was still organised on Navy Island, in the 
Niagara river. The patriot flag, with twin stars and the motto, ” Liberty and 
Equality,” was hoisted and planted in the face of Colonel McNab, who held 
the Canadian shore. A daring action was performed on December 29th by 


Captain Drew, R.N., one of McNab’s command. The insurgents had made 
use of a vessel, the Caroline, in carrying supplies from the American shore 
to Navy Island. The vessel lay moored for the night under the very guns of 
Fort Sclilosser, indeed the shadows of the fort enveloped the Caroline. With 
seven boats, carrying some sixty men in all, who were armed with pistols, 
cutlasses, and pikes, the captain boarded the ill-fated vessel, captured her, 
but not being able, on account of the current, to brmg her to the Canadian 
side, sent her flaming over the Niagara Falls. The vessel proved to be an 
American bottom, and so Britam was compelled to disavow the seizure, but 
nothing could blot out the bravery of the deed.& 


Up to the end of 1838 Upper Canada was from time to time entered by 
maraudmg bands from the United States, composed of a few disappomted 
revolutionists urged on by Mackenzie and others, and such ruffians or 
adventurers as they could persuade by promise of pillage or grants of land 
to join them. None of the expeditions were successful enough to attract 
much more than a temporary disturbance, and they came to an end when the 
United States authorities finaUy awakened to the necessity of suppressing 
them. Mackenzie himself was arrested and spent some tune in prison for 
lais part in instigating the raids. The mefficient Sir Francis Bond Head was 
at length removed from the lieutenant-governorship and his successor. Sir 
George Arthur, acted with more resolution. Lount, Matthews, Von Shoultz 
and a number of the American raiders were executed, and a large number 
transported to the convict settlements in Australia. The revolt was an 
unfortmiate and unnecessary episode in Canadian history, but as Sir Jolin 
Bourinot« 
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points out, it caused the extinction of the Family Compact regime, and led 
to a better system of government.<J 


LORD DURHAM IN CANADA 


The immediate result of the rebellion in Lower Canada was the intervention 
of the imperial authorities by the suspension of the constitution of that 
province, and the formation of a special comicil for purposes of temporary 
government. Lord Durham, a noljleman of great ability, who had won 
distinction in imperial politics as a reformer, was sent out to Canada as 
governor-general and high commissioner to inquire into and adjust 
provincial difficulties. This distinguished statesman remained at the head of 
affairs in 
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Parliament Building, Ottawa 


the province from the last of May, 1838, until the 3rd of November in the 
same year, when he returned to England, where his ordinance of the 28th of 
June, sentencing certain British subjects in custody to transportation 
without a form of trial, and subjecting them and others not in prison to 
death in case of their return to the coimtry without permission of the 
authorities, had been most severely censured in England as quite 
unwarranted by law. By this ordinance Wolfred Nelson, Bouchette, Viger, 
and five others, then m prison, were banished to Bermuda, while Papineau, 
Cartier, O’Callaghan, Robert Nelson, and others beyond Canadian 
jurisdiction were threatenecl with death if they returned to the province. 
Lord Durham’s action was certainly in conflict with the principles of 
English law, but it was an error of judgment on the side of clemency. He 
was unwiUing to resort to a court-martial — the only tribunal open to the 


authorities. A trial m the courts of justice was impracticable under existing 
conditions, as it was shown later. Lord Durham left Canada, m deep 
indignation at the manner m which his acts had been criticised ui England, 
largely through the influence of Lord Brougham, his personal enemy. The 
most important result of his mission was a report which was probably 
written by Charles Buller, his secretary, 
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and an exceptionably able man, although there is no doubt that it embodied 
Lord Durham’s own opuiions and conclusions. 


Soon after the departiu-e of Lord Durham, who died a few months later, Sir 
John Colborne became governor-general. He was called upon to put down 
another rebellious movement led by Robert Nelson, brother of Wolf red 
Nelson, then in exile. At Cauglinawaga, Montarville Mountain, 
Beauharnois, and Odelltown the insurgents made a stand from time to time, 
but were soon scattered. Bands of marauders inflicted some injury upon 
loyal inhabitants near the frontier, but in a few months these criminal 
attempts to disturb the peace of the province ceased entirely. The 
government now decided to make an example of men who had not 
appreciated the clemency previously shown their friends. Twelve men were 
executed, but it was not possible to obtain a verdict from a jury against the 
murderers of Weir and Chartrand — the latter a French Canadian volunteer 
murdered under circumstances of great brutality while a prisoner. 


THE UNION ACT OF 1840 


Lord Durham’s report was so important that a bill was founded on its 
recommendations, and introduced into parliament in 1839, by Lord Jolin 
Russell. Before the final passage of this bill, it was deemed wise that it 
should be submitted to the colonial governing bodies. To accomplish this 
end a shrewd diplomatic envoy, Mr. Charles Poidett Thompson, a relative 
of the famous Lord Ashburton, was sent to Canada, September 13th, 1839. 


The council of Lower Canada accepted the proposed constitution, though 
had the assembly, which had been suspended during the rebellion, been in 
existence the result would have been different. Even the Upper Canadian 
legislature needed much skilful management by Mr. Thompson in order to 
induce it to accept the bill; for the loyalists saw that they would be greatly 
outnumbered in United Canada. A strong appeal to their patriotism, 
however, at length gained their approval. 


The imperial parliament then again took up the matter, and the ” Act to 
Reunite the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada” became law July 23rd, 
1840. Under this new constitution, there was provision made for a 
legislative council, whose members would be appointed for life by the 
governor, while the legislative assembly was to consist of an equal number 
of members from Upper and Lower Canada. Toronto, Montreal, and 
Quebec were to elect two members each; the to’ WTis one member; and to 
the governor was given the power of fixing the limits of the constituencies. 
The English language alone was permitted in the legislative records, but 
this provision was changed in after years. Li order to make the constitution 
stable, it was provided that no change in the number of members of the 
assembly could be made, unless by a two-thirds vote. 


By the new constitution a fixed civil list, amoimting to £75,000 annually, 
was made, over which the assembly had no control, but all other 
expenditure must be under its direction. Amounts due the clergy were not 
subject to the vote of the assembly, and ecclesiastical rights were mider the 
protection of the crown. Taxes on the people could only be levied for the 
benefit of the province, and with the assent of the two houses of parliament. 
Provision was made for the full establishment of courts of law. To the 
governor belonged the power of fixing the place of meetmg of the Canadian 
legislature. 


The longing desire of the people was that the new constitution should 


provide the executive coimcil being made responsible to the assembly, and 
SO 
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to the people. In the new act this was not provided for in so many words, 
but it was provided that the governor should only exercise power according 
to ulstructions from her majesty. To supplement these important provisions, 
upon the act coming into force by proclamation, on the 5th of February, 
1841, a despatch was forwarded by Lord John Russell to the governor- 
general that “the governor must only oppose the wishes of the assembly 
when the honour of the crown or the interests of the empire are deeply 
concerned.” The moderate opponents of the Family Compact were in 
transports of delight over the new constitution; the rebel party of Upper 
Canada regarded it as but a half measure, their aforetime compatriots in 
Lower Canada were much dissatisfied, and sent a petition with forty 
thousand signatures against the new act to Britain, while the loyalists 
looked suspiciously upon it, regarding it as the beginning of a Canadian 
republic. The British mmistry, through Lord Durham’s aid, had 
imdoubtedly reached the happy mean; Mr. Thompson was raised to tlie 
peerage as Lord Sydenham for his successful management and appointed 
governor-general, and imder his wise guidance the new constitution was 
launched to go on its perilous way.*” 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 


“The passage of the Union Act of 1840,” says the eminent Canadian 
publicist, Sir J. G. Bourinot,/ ” was the coimnencement of a new era m the 
constitutional history of Canada as well as of the other provinces. The most 
valuable result was the admission of the all-important principle that the 
ministry advising the governor sliould possess the confidence of the 
representatives of the people assembled in parliament.” 


Lord Sydenham entered with enthusiasm into the work of launching the 
new constitution. The first assembly elected after the miion was heterogen- 
eous in the extreme, the old discredited “Family Compact” faction was 
scarcely represented, and the successful inauguration of the new 
government was accomplished by its avowed friends. But Lord Sydenham 
died (September, 1841) before the success or failure of his policy could be 
proved, and his successor Sir Charles Bagot likewise died within a year. 
The next governor-general was Lord Metcalfe, a protege of the colonial 


secretary. Earl Stanley. Lord Metcalfe like his superior was of strong 
reactionary tendencies, and a term as governor of Jamaica, where he had to 
deal principally with Inferior races, had not fitted him especially well for 
his new post as goveiTior of a people struggling to establish a responsible 
parliamentary government. The crisis soon came. Under the able lead of 
Robert Baldwin, a conservative but smcere advocate of responsible 
government, the assembly declared that the acts of the governor must be in 
harmony with the advice of his executive council. 


Ignoring this declaration Lord Metcalfe made an appointment without 
consultmg his comicil of mmisters, who thereupon resigned, and it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that the autocratic governor could fiU their 
places. At the succeeding elections (1844) his ministry was barely 
sustained. Tlie British ministry gave its miqualified approval of his attitude, 
however, and raised him to the peerage; and, satisfied with this 
manifestation of confidence, the lack of confidence of the Canadian people 
trouble him but little. Harassed by iU health he resigned the following year 
and returned to England, where he soon died. Of him Dr. George Bryce ^ 
says : ” Of a kind and benevolent disposition, he was not without his 
Canadian admirers; but the attempt to interfere needlessly with a 
constitution which had been obtained by the exile 
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of a number of leading Canadians, and the blood of others, stirred up the 
strong feeling of the best elements of Canadian society against this 
propounder of absolutist theories.” 


Meanwhile the maritime provinces were not without their constitutional 
struggles. In Nova Scotia Sir Colin Campbell, a good soldier, but wholly 
unsuited for the position of civU governor, after an unceasing strife with the 
liberals led by Joseph Howe and William Young, was recalled at the request 
of the assembly and superseded by Lord Falkland, a vain and pompous 
man, who became the tool of the tory party and after an admmistration even 


more troublous than that of Campbell was in turn replaced by Sir John 
Harvey, who as governor of New Bnmswick had already by his tact and a 
high order of statesmanship established government on a responsible basis 
in that province. 


In 1847 Lord Elgin was sent to Canada as governor-general with positive 
instructions ” to act generally upon the advice of his executive council, and 
to receive as members of that body those persons who might be pointed out 
to hun as entitled to such positions by possessing the confidence of the 
assembly.” The year 1848 thus saw the principle of parliamentary self- 
government fully established in the provinces of Canada, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia. By 1851 Prince Edward’s Island too was in full enjoyment 
of a like system. 


THE REBELLION LOSSES BILL 


Lord Elgin, in 1848, in carrying out the theory of responsible government, 
had called into power a ministry dominated by the two liberal leaders, 
Baldwin and Lafontine, who had at once introduced a bill allowing 
£100,000 for the satisfaction of losses incurred during the rebellion of 1837. 
At once the British or conservative party raised the cry of “No pay to 
rebels,” and race and party feeling ran high. The conservatives organised 
the British North American League with the idea of effecting a union of all 
the provinces, in the expectation of a separation of the two Canadas. In the 
provincial parliament, the opposition, led by Sir Ai-thur McNab fought the 
Rebellion Losses BUI bitterly, but in spite of every effort it was passed. Its 
opponents then tried to persuade Lord Elgin to veto it, but in vain. 
Believing that it was desired by the people as represented by their ministers 
he gave it his assent. A first signal victory for responsible government had 
been won. 


As Lord Elgm left the Parliament house after assenting to the bill he was 
followed by a jeering, threatenmg mob composed of the best educated and 
most enlightened portion of Montreal’s population. The news of the 
governor’s action spread like wildfire and a mob soon quartered about the 
Parliament house where a night session was in progress. At last, after flying 


stones had broken every window in the building, the mob rushed in and 
thrust the frightened legislators from the hall. The torch was then applied 
and the building was soon a mass of flames. The imperial government 
sustamed Lord Elgin and as a rebuke to Montreal, the provincial capital was 
removed and finally (1858) established at Ottawa. 


CANADIAN CONFEDERATION 


Slowly but surely during three years the idea of confederation was forming 
itself throughout the provinces. Its necessity as the only solution of the 
increasing difficulties of administration was daily becoming more evident. 
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It had been ably advocated in the Canadas by Alexander Gait in 1857. In 
the year following the conservatives, to save themselves, accepted Gait as a 
colleague, and incorporated his ideas of confederation into their party 
programme. Early in 1864 representatives of the maritime provinces met at 
CharlottetowTi to discuss a imion of the maritime provinces. Before any 
plan of coalition could be decided upon, a delegation from the two Canadas 
appeared on the scene with a proposal for a larger union. A second 
conference was decided upon and met in Quebec in the following October. 
They deliber-ated eighteen days and adopted a series of seventy-four 
resolutions, forming 


a scheme of imion, 


which formed the basis of the subsequent British North America Act. 


Agitation continued during several years. Upper and Lower Canada, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick decided for confederation and sent delegates to 
England to urge the passage of an act to bring it about. New-fomidland and 


Prince Edward’s Island held back, and for a time a reaction in Nova Scotia 
almost caused that province’s withdrawal from the proposed union. The so- 
called Fenian invasions of 1866, by emphasising the necessity for united 
action, won votes for the Confederation proposals. At length the British 
North American Act passed the imperial parliament and was assented to by 
the queen, March 


29, 1867. 


St. Louis Gate, QnNEBEC 


THE NORTHWEST 


Until the year 1867 the history of the Canadian northwest was little more 
than a history of the fur trade. The original Hudson’s Bay Company was 
organised imder a charter of Charles II in 1670 with Prince Rupert as 
president. This corporation disputed the field with the French and American 
colonial traders for over a century. In 1787 the merchants of Montreal and 
other Canadian towns organised a rival company known as the North West 
Company, or more familiarly the “Nor’ Westers.” In 1789 the famous 
explorer Alexander Mackenzie, an agent of the “Nor’ Westers,” started on 
his way across the continent, arriving at length, in July, 1793, on the shores 
of the Pacific, the first known white man to cross the continent north of 
Mexico. But already the navigators Cook (1778) and Vancouver (1792) had 
planted the British flag upon the shores of the western ocean. In 1806 
Simon Frazer built at Fort Frazer the first trading post in British Columbia. 
In a few years the great interior region was being opened to settlement. The 
first post in the Pled River country was established by a Frenchman, Veren- 
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drye, who as early as 1735 had built a stockade which he named Fort Rouge 
on the site of the present city of Winnipeg. It was not, however, until 1812 
that an English settlement was attempted. In the previous year Lord Selkirk, 
a Scotch nobleman, purchased from the Hudson Bay Company, m which he 
was one of the heaviest stockholders, a hmidred thousand square miles of 
territory in the northwest, which he named Assiniboia. In 1812 he planted 
on the banks of the Red river a colony of Scotch and Irish immigrants. The 
North West Company, suspecting the new settlement to be a venture of their 
rival in the fur trade, adopted a hostile attitude, and the early days of the 
settlement, which really marked the founding of Manitoba, were marked by 
turmoil and privation and bloodshed. In 1816 tlie animosity of the North 
West Company took the form of an armed expedition against the Selkirk 
colony with the avowed purpose of exterminating it. The Nor’ Westers’ 
attack on Fort Douglass was gallantly beaten off, though with the loss of 
Governor Semple. In the following year Lord Selkirk himself led an armed 
force and a new lot of settlers to the aid of his colonists, reduced several of 
the North West Company’s posts, and established his settlements on a firm 
foundation. The cause of all the rivalry came to a happy end with the union 
of the Hudson’s Bay and North West companies in 1821 and a period of 
steady, peaceful growth followed. In 1835 the entire Red river region was 
placed mider a regular government known as the council of Assiniboia 
which continued to control it till the purchase of the Northwest by the 
Canadian Confederation. 


In 1849 the Hudson Bay Company made Victoria on Vancouver Island the 
capital of the Pacific coast part of its territories. The discovery of gold in 
the coast range in 1856 led to a large influx of settlers. The Oregon Treaty 
of 1846 had however left the United States boundary in doubt, and the 
subsequent uncertainty almost led to hostilities. Tliis dispute was patched 
up in 1860 however. Previously in 1858 Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia were made separate provinces, but in 1866 they were again 
united to avert a threatened movement on the island for annexation to the 
United States. In 1870 after the confederation had l^een accomplished, 
negotiations for taking the control of the Northwest, including the Red river 
region, from the Hudson Bay Company were crowned with success. In 
return the company received £300,000 in cash, one-twentieth of all 
surveyed land and certain guarantees as to excessive taxation. In 1870 the 


new province of Manitoba was admitted to the Confederation, to be 
followed three years later by British Columbia.*/ 


THE RED RIVER REBELLION 


The transfer of the Hudson Bay Company territories to Canada was greatly 
mismanaged. Before the comitry had been handed over Canadian surveying 
and working parties had been sent into it to lay it out, and complete the 
“Dawson Road” from Lake of the Woods to Red river. These parties had 
expressed contempt for the natives, who had Indian blood in their veins, 
and who were not being considered in the matter of the transfer. The French 
Metis, or half-breeds, especially were in a disturbed state, and were led by a 
rash and vainglorious young man, named Louis Riel. He was the son of a 
fiery French Canadian miller, who lived on the small river, the Seine, which 
empties into Red river, below Fort Garry. Louis Riel, the yovmger, was a 
French half-breed, and had been partially educated for a priest in Montreal. 


On the arrival on the boundary-line at Pembina of William McDougall, 
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who on account of his long agitation on behalf of the Northwest was named 
as its first governor, he found himself opposed by the Metis, who had risen 
in rebellion. Buried in the wilds of Mmnesota, four hundred miles north of 
St. Paul, warned agamst entering the new district for which he had 
laboured, McDougall issued his proclamation as governor, ordering the 
rebels to lay down their arms. The proclamation was a brutum fulmen, for 
the Red river people soon heard of its being valueless, from the territory not 
having been transferred. The few Canadians in the coimtry and the English- 
speaking natives were anxious to receive the soi-disant governor, but Riel, 
who had seized Fort Garry, and formed a provisional government, refused. 


“M. le president Riel,” as the upstart desired to be called, arrested a band of 
Canadians, and imprisoned them at Fort Garry, treating them in a 


contemptuous and inhuman manner. He even went so far as to execute a 
young Canadian named Scott, who had been somewhat unyielding and 
independent. The news of the shooting of Scott, on its arrival in Canada, 
roused a wild feeling, and the cry for vengeance was loudly heard. 
Thousands of volunteers offered their services, of whom some seven 
hundred were accepted as sufficient, and with them five hmidred regulars 
made up the Red River Expeditionary Force, which was commanded by 
Colonel Wolseley. 


After a long and toilsome journey up Lake Superior, and by the old fur- 
trader’s route, after passing five hundred miles of rapid and portage, and 
lake and stream, the little amiy reached Fort Garry on August 24th, 1870, to 
find the rebel leader fled, and the rebellion at an end. 


The Canadian government had sent by Bishop Tach6, from Ottawa, the 
promise of an amnesty, but the murder of Scott having taken place before 
the delegate could reach the country to promulgate the pardon, the 
authorities maintamed that circiuiistances had changed, and refused to 
recognise Riel as entitled to the amnesty. Accordingly the besotted leader 
was induced to leave the country, and passed five years of exile in the 
United States. His “adjutant-general,” Lepine, was afterwards tried, found 
guilty, and for a time imprisoned. 


The Red River Rebellion grew out of a series of blimders. The Canadian 
government should have taken steps to conciliate the people of Red river, 
before takmg possession of the country. The Hudson Bay Company 
officials in Fort Garry were singularly mert, the pseudo-proclamation of 
Governor McDougall was a great mistake, and the crowaiing bhmder of 
Riel, in advocating the case of his compatriots, was the murder of Scott. 
The military enthusiasm awakened, however, throughout Canada was 
notable, and numbers of the vohmteers of the expedition remainsd in 
Manitoba to be among its truest citizens. 


The enormous influx of settlers to the Northwest had led Canada to believe 
that the French half-breed population was powerless. Many of the Metis 
had, after the suppression of the Red River Rebellion, gone west to settle on 
the Saskatchewan. In the remote settlements, no doubt, due attention was 
not given to the difficulties and grievances of these scattered settlers by the 


Canadian government. The settlers on the Saskatchewan river, in the 
neighbourhood of Prince Albert and Batoche, were ill at ease. The Indian 
population, too, on accoimt of the destruction of the buffalo and the 
encroachment of the whites, were in a dissatisfied state of mind. 


The malcontents invited the aforetime exile, Riel, from Montana, whither 
he had gone, to return and lead their movement. Riel accepted the call of his 
countrymen, and posed as the liberator of his race, and even promulgated a 
new religion. Little danger was apprehended from the wild harangues of 
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the adventurer. Suddenly Canada was convulsed by the news, telegraphed 
from within a few miles of the scene, that an attack had been made on the 
moimted police and Prince Albert volunteers at Duck Lake, on the 26th of 
March, 1885, and that the troops had been defeated with loss of life. 


The excitement through all Canada was intense. The insurgents were 
intrenched at a point two hundred miles from the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and there were immistakable signs of restlessness among all the Indian 
tribes, for messengers to them had been sent in all directions by Riel, who 
had formed another provisional government. The 90th battalion, from 
Winnipeg, and a volimteer field battery were despatched to the scene of 
action, and from different parts of Canada in a few days some five or six 
thousand of the volunteer militia were on their way to the scene of the 
rebellion. 


The first skirmish took place at Fish Creek on the Saskatchewan, where the 
French half-breeds held a strong position among the ravmes with their 
skilfully arranged rifle-pits. After loss of life they were compelled to retire. 
In another portion of the country farther up the Saskatchewan, the Queen’s 
Own, of Toronto, attacked an intrenched camp of Cree Indians under Chief 
Poundmaker, and inflicted severe loss. The defeated half-breeds, with a 
number of Sioux Indians as allies, after the fight of Fish Creek, fell back to 
their stronghold at Batoche; but here, after several days’ skirmishing, and 
further loss of life, the position was taken on the 12th of May, 1885, after 
which the rebel chief was captured a few miles from the field. Taken to 
Regina, tried by civil process, and foimd guilty, on the 16th of November, 
1885, Louis Riel, on the scaffold, expiated the crime of leading two 
rebellions and the country was again at peace./ 


Sir John Alexander Macdonald 


(1815-1891) 


AFTER CONFEDERATION 


The governor-generalship of Canada became on confederation one of the 
greatest official appointments in the gift of the crowTi. It is agreed that the 
statesmen who have filled the post have been uniformly successful in 
holding evenly the balance between political parties, and Canadians are 
satisfied with the method of appointing the official head of the state. 
Canada’s political history is interesting, as showing the gradual 
development of a policy strictly Canadian, and yet not divergent from that 
of the empire. The liberal conservative party which gathered round Sir John 
A. Macdonald, the first premier, represented a practical school of statesmen. 
Drawn from the ranks of 
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both parties, they adopted a system of compromise in pohtical matters, and 
made the early and speedy development of the country the main object of 
their policy. Opposed to them were the reform party, who took as their 
watchword financial retrenchment, and therefore opposed the government 
in its railway policy and other schemes of rapid development. On the 
overthrow of the Macdonald ministry in 18573, a reform government was 
formed imder the Hon. Alex. Mackenzie. Committed by their parliamentary 
record to a policy of economy, the reformers soon aroused discontent by 
their neglect of the Canadian Pacific Railway project. As consistent 
believers in free trade too, they seemed powerless in the face of the 
financial difficulties that then beset Canada and threatened the ruin of her 
manufactures. This led to their defeat in 1878. The conservative party, on 
returning to power, adopted a highly protective tariff as a defence against 
American trade encroachment, and this has so far proved itself favourable 
to the commercial well-being of the country that it has been continued to 
the present day. The reform party, disorganised by defeat, remained in 
opposition until 1896. During this period it advocated several modifications 
of the trade policy of Canada, most of them looking to closer commercial 
relations with the United States. On the death of Sir John A. Macdonald in 
1891, Sir John Abbott became premier, but resigned through ill-health in 
the following year. He was succeeded by Sir John Thompson, who died at 
Windsor Castle in 1894, while attending to be sworn in as a member of her 
majesty’s privy council. Sir Mackenzie Bowell then became premier and 
leader of the conservative party until 1896, when he was succeeded by Sir 
Charles Tupper. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s leadership of the reformers, and the 
appearance of a more conservative tone in the counsels of the party, had 
restored public confidence; and in the general elections of 1896 the 
conservatives, weakened by internal dissensions, met with a signal defeat, 
which was repeated in 1900. The reform administration has been marked by 
various measures tendmg to imite Canada more closely with the empire — 
such as the adoption of Imperial penny postage; the denunciation of the 
German and Belgian treaties, with the subsequent preferential treatment 
accorded to British commerce; the carrying out of plans previously made 


THE SUCCESSORS OF XEEXES 


The same night the murderers went to the younger son, Artaxerxes, and 
after accusing another son, Darius, of the crime, they killed him under 
pretext of punishing the parricide. They then made an attempt on the life of 
Artaxerxes himself, but they were betrayed by one of their accomplices and 
executed. Then the sons of Artabanus, wishing to avenge their father, 
collected a force togethei-, but J;hey perished arms in hand. Hystaspes, the 
rightful heir to the throne, the eldest brother of the new king, who was in 
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Bactriana at the death of Xerxes, now arrived at the head of an army to 
claim his rights, but he and his followers were defeated in 4ti2 in two 
bloody battles. 


Every incident which threatened the existence or the integrity of the empire, 
affected Egypt, and before the generation, which had taken up arms for 
Khabbash, had passed away, a fresh generation, weary of the Persian yoke, 
rose up against Artaxerxes. Since the fall of the Said, Libya was the most 
important of the fiefs of the Delta. Being masters of the Marea, and the 
fertile districts between the Canopic branch of the Nile and the mountain 
and lake of Mareotis, her rulers probably had suzerainty over the Adyrma- 
chidse, the Giligammas, the Asbystse, and the majority of the nomadic 
tribes of the desert. Inarus, son of a Psamthek, who was then in power, 
declared war against the Persians, and the population of the Delta, being ill- 
treated by Achsemenes, received him warmly, drove off the tax-collectors 
and flew to arms. Since their victory on the Eurymedon, the Athenians 
always kept a squadron by Cyprus, and its two hundred vessels now had 
orders to set sail for Egypt and to remain there at the disposal of the 
insurgent chiefs. Artaxerxes then prepared to take personal command of the 
naval and military forces, but he finally submitted to the advice of his 
counsellors who advised him to let his place be taken by Achnemenes, his 


for cable connection between Canada and Australia; the contribution of 
men for the South African war. These measures were stamped anew with 
popular approval by the elections of 1900, which gave Sir W/ilfrid 
Laurier’s government another lease of power. It is manifest that the broad 
general result of confederation has been greatly to increase Canada’s weight 
in the comicils of the empire, and to draw still more closely the bonds with 
the motherland.? 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


The discovery by John Cabot in 1497 of the island of Newfoundland, which 
thereby became the most ancient of all Great Britain’s colonial possessions, 
has already been mentioned. Likewise we have touched upon the early 
attempts at colonisation of Sir Humphrey Gilbert (1583) and others. By the 
year 1650, a century and a half after its discovery the entire population of 
Newfoundland was under two thousand, distributed along the southern 
shore in fifteen small settlements. This scant population was swelled in the 
sum-mer time by several thousand fishermen, who made the island a 
temporary dwelling place while they salted and dried their season’s catch. 
Hence the foreign fish-traders and shipowners discouraged permanent 
settlement in order to maintain a monopoly of the fisheries and to retain the 
shore and coves for 
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their exclusive use. To retard permanent settlement the British government 
was led to make stringent laws prohibiting settlement within six miles of 
the shore and forbidding fishermen to remain over winter or to build or 
repair a house without special licence. The rivalry of the French fishermen 
was another element which retarded the prosperity of the island. During the 
long period of the French and English wars the constant hostility of the 
French harassed the few English settlers and rendered life and property 
insecure. The Peace of Utrecht (1713) which gave to France the right of 
catching and drying fish on the western and northern shores, known 


henceforth as the French Shore did not terminate the quarrel by any means, 
for although the sovereignty was confirmed to England the practical effect 
was to exclude settlers from the most habitable part of the island. It was 
only after a prolonged contest of over two centuries that the Newfoimdland 
settlers obtained the repeal of the last of the restrictive laws. 


Meanwhile, despite these adverse conditions, the colony grew. In 1728, in 
the face of the objection of the “adventurers,” the appointment of a 
governor was secured, Captain Henry Osberne being sent on in that year 
with a commission to organise a civil government for the island. This 
marked a new era in the history of the colony, and by 1763 its permanent 
population had increased to eight thousand. In 1765 Labrador was attached 
to the Newfoimdland jurisdiction. During the Napoleonic wars the French 
were swept from the seas, and the colonial merchants and fishermen reaped 
the whole advantage of the fisheries. The value of fish trebled, wages rose, 
and in 1814 no less than seven thousand immigrants settled m the colony, 
the population of which had by that time increased to over eighty thousand. 
In 1832 a new constitution embodying the principle of representative 
government was adopted, and m 1855 the system of responsible ministries 
was inaugurated. 


In 1884 Newfoimdland gamed a new importance m international politics 
from the revival of the ancient dispute in regard to the French Shore. In 
1884 and again in 1885 conventions arranged between the British and 
French governments were rejected by the Newfoundland legislature, which 
in 1886 went further and passed an act cutting off the supply of fish bait to 
French fishermen. This measure was rather tardily approved by Lord 
Salisbury, a year and a half later, and at once the French foreign secretary, 
M. de Frey-cinet, retaliated by ordering the seizure and confiscation of the 
implements and stock of all foreign fishermen fomid upon the French 
Shore. The order was subsequently made to apply to the Newfoundland 
lobster factories, although the treaty originally dealt only with the question 
of the cod fisheries. In 1890 a modus vivendi was agreed upon by which 
existing lobster factories, both French and British, were to be left 
undisturbed imtil a final settlement could be arranged. The Newfoundland 
legislature was finally prevailed upon, by the promise that the imperial 
government would attempt to negotiate a new treaty, to incorporate the 


stipulations of the modus vivendi in an act which was passed annually 
thereafter up to 1904, each passage being accompanied with a protest. At 
length by the terms of an agreement signed April 7th, 1904, by M. Delcasse 
on the part of France and Lord Landsdowne on the part of England, France 
gave up her pretensions to exclusive fishing rights on the French Shore in 
return for an indemnity to be settled by arbitration, and a recognition of her 
rights in Morocco. 


A question of supreme importance m Newfoundland’s domestic politics has 
been the so-called Reid Contract. A Montreal contractor of the name of R. 
G. Reid secured, in 1893, despite bitter opposition, a contract for the 
construction of a trans-insular railroad. The contract provided that the con- 
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tractor should operate the road, and a telegraph system which he agreed to 
build, for a period of ten years, in return for a grant in fee-simple of 5,000 
acres of land for each mile of road constructed amoimting, if the railroad 
was fifty miles in length, to 2,500,000 acres. The railroad, completed m 
1897, had a mileage of over six hundred miles. In 1898 Mr. Reid made a 
new contract with the Winter ministry by which in consideration of a 
further grant of 2,500,000 acres he undertook to pay into the colonial 
treasury the sum of $1,000,000 and to operate both the railway and 
telegraph systems free of charge for fifty years, with the provision that at 
the end of that period both should become his property. In the face of the 
declarations of the opponents of the measure that it practically meant the 
sale of the colony to Mr. Reid, the ministry secured the assent of the 
legislature and the approval of the imperial government. The action of the 
British government led to the resignation of the governor. Sir Herbert 
Murray, who disapproved of the measure, and eventually (1900) to the 
overthrow of the ministry of Sir James Winter and the formation of a liberal 
ministry by Sir Rolaert Bond who had led the opposition to the “contract.” 
The proposal of Mr. Reid to convert his property into a limited liability 
company led the way to a readjustment of the terms of the new contract of 


1898. The new agreement provided for the immediate transfer of the 
telegraph system to the company, for a more equitable arrangement of the 
land grants, and gave the colony the option of taking back the railroad 
system after fifty years by the paying back to the contractor of the sum of 
$1,000,000 and interest, and a further sum for betterments.” 


APPENDIX 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO BRITISH HISTORY 


THE BULL OF POPE ADRIAN IV EMPOWERING HENRY II TO 
CONQUER IRELAND (1155 a.d. ) 


Bishop Adrian, servant of the servants of God, sends to his dearest son in 
Christ, the illustrious king of the English, greeting and apostolic 
benediction. Laudably and profitably enough thy magnificence thinks of 
extending thy glorious name on earth, and of heapmg up rewards of eternal 
felicity in Heaven, inasmuch as, like a good catholic prince, thou dost 
endeavour to enlarge the bounds of the church, to declare the truth of the 
Christian faith to ignorant and barbarous nations, and to extirpate the plants 
of evil from the field of the Lord. And, in order the better to perfonn this, 
thou dost ask the advice and favour of the apostolic see. In which work, the 
more lofty the counsel and the better the guidance by which thou dost 
proceed, so much more do we trust that, by God’s help, thou wilt progress 
favourably in the same; for that reason that those things which have taken 
their rise from ardour of faith and love of religion are accustomed always to 
come to a good end and termination. 


There is indeed no doubt, as thy Highness doth also acknowledge, that 
Ireland and all other islands, which Christ the Sun of Righteousness has 
illumined, and which have received the doctrines of the Christian faith, 
belong to the jurisdiction of St. Peter and of the holy Roman Church. 


Wherefore, so much the more willingly do we grant to them that the right 
faith and the seed grateful to God may be planted in them, the more we 
perceive, by examining more strictly our conscience, that this will be 
required of us. 
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Thou has signified to us, indeed, most beloved son in Christ, that thou dost 
desire to enter into the island of Ireland, in order to subject the people to the 
laws and to extirpate the vices that have there taken root, and that thou art 
willing to pay an annual pension to St. Peter of one penny from every 
house, and to preserve the rights of the churches m that land inviolate and 
entire. We, therefore, seconding with the favour it deserves thy pious and 
laudable desire, and granting a benignant assent to thy petition, are well 
pleased that, for the enlargement of the bounds of the church, for the 
restraint of vice, for the correction of morals and the introduction of virtues, 
for the advancement of the Christian religion, thou should’st enter that 
island, and carry out there the things that look to the honour of God and to 
its oAvn salvation. And may the people of that land receive thee with 
honour, and venerate thee as their master; provided always that the rights of 
the churches remain inviolate and entire, and saving to St. Peter and the 
holy Roman Church the annual pension of one pemiy from each house. If, 
therefore, thou dost see fit to complete what thou hast conceived in thy 
mmd, strive to imbue that people with good morals, and bring it to pass, as 
well through thyself as through those wliom thou dost know from their 
faith, doctrine, and course of life to be fit for such a work, that the church 
may there be adorned, the Christian religion planted and made to grow, and 
the things which pertain to the honour of God and to salvation be so ordered 
that thou may’st merit to obtain an abundant and lasting reward from God, 
and on earth a name glorious throughout the ages. 


II 
JOHN’S CONCESSION OF ENGLAND TO THE POPE (1213 a.d.) 


Jolm, by God’s grace, king of England, lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy 
and Aquitaine, coimt of Anjou, to all Christ’s faithful that shall see the 
present charter, greeting. To all of you, through this our charter, furnished 
with our seal, we wish it to be knowai that inasmuch as we had offended 
God and our mother Holy Church in many ways and hence are known 
greatly to need God’s mercy, and can not offer anything worthy to make due 
satisfaction to God and to the church miless we hmnble ourselves and our 
kingdoms : — wishmg to humble ourselves for Him who hmnbled Himself 
for us unto death, and inspired by the grace of the Holy Spirit, not induced 
by force or driven by fear, but of our own good free will and by the 
common advices of our barons, we do offer and freely yield to God and His 
holy apostles Peter and Paul and the holy Roman church our mother, and to 
our lord pope Innocent and to his catholic successors, the entire realm of 
England and the entire realm of Ireland, with all their rights and 
appurtenances, for the forgiveness of our own sins and of those of all our 
race, both living and dead; and now receiving and holding them, as a vassal 
from God and the Roman church, in the presence of the wise Pandulph, 
subdeacon and of the household of the lord pope, fealty for them to him our 
aforesaid lord pope Iimocent, and his catholic successors and the Roman 
chm’ch we do perform and swear accordmg to the form appended; and in 
the presence of the lord pope, if we be able to come before him, we shall do 
liege homage to him; binding our successors and our heirs by our wife 
forever, in like manner to perform fealty and show homage to him who 
shall be chief pontiff at the time, and to the Roman church without demur. 
As a sign, moreover, of this our perpetual obligation and concession 
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we will and establish that from the proper and especial revenues of our 
aforesaid realms, for all the service and customs which we ought to render 
for them, savhig in all tilings the penny of St. Peter, the Roman church shall 
receive yearly a thousand marks sterlmg, namely at the feast of St. Michael 


five hmidred marks, and at Easter five himdred marks — seven hundred, 
namely for the kingdom of England, and three hundred for the kingdom of 
Ireland — savmg to us and to our heirs our rights, liberties and regalia ; all 
of which things, as they have been described above, we declare to be 
forever holding and firm, and we bmd ourselves and our successors not to 
act counter to them. And if we or any one of our successors make bold to 
attempt this, — whoever he be, imless after due admonition he repent, he 
shall lose his right to the kingdom, and this charter of our obligation and 
concession shall always remain firm. 


Form of the Oath of Fealty 


I, John, by God’s grace, king of England and lord of Ireland, from this hour 
forth will be faithful to God and St. Peter and the Roman church and my 
lord pope Innocent and his successors who are ordamed in a catholic 
mamier: I shall not allow, by act, deed, word, consent or counsel, that they 
lose life or members or be taken captive. I will stop harm imto them, if I 
know of it, and will cause harm to be removed from them if I can : 
otherwise with all speed I will inform them or tell of it to such person as I 
believe will for certain inform them. Any comisel which they entrust to me 
through themselves or through their envoys or through their letters, I will 
keep secret, nor will I wittingly disclose it to any for their harm. The 
patrimony of St. Peter, and especially the kingdom of England and the 
kingdom of Ireland, I will aid to the best of my ability m holding and 
defending against all men. So God and these holy Gospels help me. 


Ill 

THE STATUTE DE RELIGIOSIS (STATUTE OF MORTMAIN) 

(1279 A.D.) 

[The Statute de Religiosis, or as it is more commonly called, tlie Statute of 
Mortmain, was enacted by Edward I to forbid the acquisition of land by 


religious orders or by the church, in such wise that the land should come 
iuto mortmain. ” The king and other lords,” says Stubbs, ” were daily losing 


the seryices due to them, by the granting of estates to persons or institutions 
incapable of fulfilling the legal obligations. In future all lands so bestowed 
were ‘ to be forfeited to the immediate lord of the fee ; the crown standing 
in the position of ultimate sequestrator.”’] 


The king to his Justices of the Bench, greeting. Inasmuch as of late it has 
been provided that members of orders should not enter hito the fees of any 
without the will and licence of the lords in chief of whom these fees are 
held immediately; and members of orders, nevertheless, have hereafter 
entered as well into their owii fees as into those of others, appropriatmg 
them to themselves, and buying them, and sometimes receiving them from 
the gift of others, whereby the services which are due of such fees, and 
which from the beginning were provided for the defence of the realm, are 
mi duly withdrawn, and the lords in chief do lose their escheats thence; we, 
for the profit of our realm, wishing to provide a fit remedy, by advice of our 
prelates, counts and other subjects of our realm who are of our council, 
have provided, established and ordained, that no person, member of an 
order or no, or whatsoever else he be, 
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shall make bold to buy or sell any lands or holdings, or under colour of gift, 
or of any other term or title whatever, receive them from any one, or in any 
other way, by craft or by wile appropriate them to himself, whereby such 
lands and holdings may come into mortmain ; mider pam of forfeiture of 
the same. We have provided also that if any person, member of an order, or 
no, make bold either by craft or wile to go comiter to this statute, it shall be 
law-ful for us and for other immediate lords in chief of the fee so alienated, 
to enter it witlim a year from the time of such alienation and to hold it in fee 
as an mheritance. And if the immediate lord in chief shall be negligent and 
be not willing to enter mto such fee within the year, then it shall be lawful 
for the next mediate lord in chief, within the half year following, to enter 
that fee and to hold it, as has been said; and thus each mediate lord may do 
if the next lord be negligent in entermg such fee, as has been said before. 
And if all such chief lords of such fee, who shall be of full age and within 
the four seas and out of prison, shall be for one year negligent or remiss in 


this matter, we, straightway after the end of the year after the time when 
such purchases, gifts, or appropriations of another kind happen to be made, 
shall take such lands and holdings into our hand, and shall enfief others 
therein by certain services to us to be rendered thence for the defence of our 
realms; saving to the lords in chief of the same fees their wards, escheats 
and other things which pertain to them, and the services therefrom due and 
accustomed. And therefore we command you to cause the aforesaid statute 
to be read before you, and from henceforth to be firmly kept and observed. 
Witness the King at Westminster, the 15th day of November, the 7th year of 
our reign. 


IV 
THE STATUTE QUIA EMPTORES (1290 a.d.) 


[The Statute Quia Emptores, known also as the Statute of Westminster III, 
was to feudalism what the Statute of Mortmain was to the church. Its 
abolition and prohibition of subinfeudation was one of the strongest 
restraints put upon the feudal system in England, and cheeked the natural 
tendency of development along the lines followed on the Continent. The 
difference between the feudal systems in England and in continental 
countries being one of the vital points in English mediaeval history, the 
importance of the enactment is evident. ] 


Inasmuch as buyers of lands and holdings of the fees of magnates and 
others to the injury of the same, often in former times have entered upon 
their fees, and to tliem (the purchasers) the free tenants of these same 
magnates and otliers liave sold their lands and holdings to be held in fee for 
themselves and their heirs from the subinfeudators and not from the lords in 
chief of the fees, whereby the same lords in chief have often lost the 
escheats, marriages, and wardships of lands and holdings belonging to their 
fees, which thing indeed to the same magnates and other lords seemed very 
hard and extreme, and likewise, in this case, manifest disinheritance; the 
lord king in his parliament at Westmmster after Easter in tlie 18th year of 
his reign, viz., in the Qumzime of St. Jolm the Baptist, at the instance of the 
magnates, of his realm did grant, provide, and decree that henceforth it shall 
be lawful for any and every free man to sell at will his lands or holdmgs or 
a part of them; in such manner, however, that the infeudated person shaU 


hold that land or holdings from the same lord and chief and by the same 
services and customs by which his infeudator previously held them. And if 
he shall have sold to any one any part of the same lands or holdings, the 
infeudated person shall hold 
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it directly of the lord in chief, and shall straightway be charged with as 
much service as pertains or ought to pertam to that lord for that parcel, 
according to the amoimt of the land or holding sold ; and so in this case 
there shall fall away from the lord in chief that part of the service which is 
to be performed by the hand of tlie infeudator, from the time when the 
uifeudated person ought to be attendant and answerable to that same lord in 
chief, accorduig ‘ to the quantity of the land or holding sold, for that parcel 
of service thus due. And it must be known that by the said sales or 
purchases of lands or holdmgs or any part of them, those lands or holdings 
in part or in whole, can not come into mortmain, by art or by wile, contrary 
to the statute recently issued thereupon, etc. [the statute of 1279]. And it is 
to be known that that statute concerning lands sold holds good only for 
those holding in fee simple, etc. ; and that it extends to future time; and it 
shall begin to take effect at the feast of St. Andrew next coming. 


STATUTE OF LABOURERS (1349 a.d.) 


[The first Statute of Labourers, passed in the twenty-third year of Edward 
III was an attempt to regulate labour, the price of which had become 
unusually high as a result of the dearth of labourers following the Black 
Death. A second statute, passed two years later, minutely regulated the scale 
of wages. ] 


Edward, by the grace of God, etc., to the reverend father in Christ, William, 
by the same grace, archbishop of Canterbury, primate of all England, 
greeting. Because a great part of the people, and especially of the workmen 
and servants, has now died in that pestilence, some, seeing the straights of 


uncle, who had fled to the court in alarm at the first successes of Inarus. 
Achsemenes had not much difficulty in thrusting back the Libyans, but the 
arrival of the Greeks put quite another face on the matter ; and he was 
beaten at Papremis, and his army almost entirely exterminated. Inarus killed 
him with his own hand in the battle, and sent the corpse to Artaxerxes 
perhaps out of bravado, and perhaps out of respect for the blood of his 
victim. Some days later the Athenian squadron under the command of 
Charitiraides encountered the Phoenician fleet hastening to the succour of 
the Persians, and sank thirty ships, and took twenty. The allies then went up 
the river and appeared at Memphis, where the rest of the Persians had taken 
refuge, as the natives had remained faithful to the Great King. The town 
soon surrendered, but the fortress of the White Wall shut its gates and its 
resistance gave Artaxerxes time to collect fresh forces. 


Before risking his generals in the Delta, the Great King sent his envoys to 
Greece to try and buy the Lacedaemonians’ assistance for the invasion of 
Attica. But Spartan virtue happened just then to be proof against the Persian 
darics, so the troops of the Great King were assembled in Phojnicia and 
Cilicia, and the three hundred thousand foot-soldiers and the fleet of three 
hundred vessels were placed under the command of Megabyzus. On the 
approach of the enemy, the allies raised the siege of the White Wall, and 
beaten in a first engagement, in which Charitimides was killed, and Inarus 
wounded in the thigh, they entrenched themselves in the island of 
Prosopitis, where they sustained a long siege of eighteen months, which 
ended by Megabyzus succeeding in turning off one of the arms of the river, 
and the Athenian fleet thus stranded, an opportunity was afforded of 
storming the place. The majority of the Greek allies perished in the battle, 
but some succeeded in getting back to Cyrene, and returning thence to their 
country, and others fled with Inarus, and were forced to give themselves up 
a little later. To add to their misfortunes, a reinforcement of fifty ships, 
which arrived at the Mendesian mouth of the Nile, was more than half 
destroyed by the Phoenician fleet. When laying down his arms, Inarus had 
stipulated that his life and that of his companions should be saved. 
Artaxerxes seemed at first inclined to respect the capitulation, but five years 
later 


the masters and the scarcity of servants, are not willing to serve miless they 
receive excessive wages, and others, rather than through labour to gam their 
living, prefer to beg in idleness. We, considering the grave inconveniences 
which might come from the lack, especially of ploughmen and such 
labourers, have held deliberation and treaty concerning this with the 
prelates and nobles and other learned men sitting by us; by whose 
consentient counsel we have seen fit to ordain : that every man and woman 
of our kingdom of England, of whatever condition, whether bond or free, 
who is able bodied and below the age of sixty years, not living from trade 
nor carrying on a fixed craft, nor having of his own the means of living, or 
land of his own with regard to the cultivation of which he might occupy 
himself, and not serving another — if he, considering his station, be sought 
after to serve in a suitable service, he shall be boimd to serve him who has 
seen fit so to seek after him ; and he shall take only the wages, liveries, 
meed, or salary which, in the places where he sought to serve, were 
accustomed to be paid m the twentieth year of our reign of England, or the 
five or six common years next preceding. Provided, that in thus retaining 
their service, the lords are preferred before others of their bondsmen or their 
land tenants: so, nevertheless that such lords thus retain as many as shall be 
necessary and not more ; and if any man or woman, being thus sought after 
in service, will not do this, the fact being proven by two faithful men before 
the sheriffs or the bailiffs of our lord the king, or the constables of the town 
where this happens to be done — straightway through them, or some one of 
them, he shall be taken and sent to the next jail, and there he shall remain m 
strict custody mitil he shall find surety for serving in the aforesaid form. 


And if a reaper or mower, or other workman, or servant, of whatever 
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standing or condition he be, who is retained in the service of any one, do 
depart from the said service before the end of the term agreed, without 
permission or reasonable cause, he shall imdergo the penalty of 
imprisonment, and let no one, imder the same penalty, presmne to receive 


or retain such a one in his service. Let no one, moreover, pay or permit to be 
paid to any one more wages, livery, meed or salary than was customary as 
has been said; nor let any one in any other manner, exact or receive them, 
imder penalty of pay-ing to him who feels himself aggrieved from this, 
double the sum that has thus been paid or promised, exacted, or received; 
and if such person be not willing to prosecute, then it (the siun) is to be 
given to any one of the people who shaU prosecute in this matter; and such 
prosecution shall take place in the court of the lord of the place where such 
case shall happen. And if the lords of the towns or manors presmne of 
themselves, or through their servants, in any way to act contrary to this, our 
present ordinance, then in the counties, wapen-takes and tithings suit shall 
be brought against them in the aforesaid form for the triple penalty (of the 
smn) thus promised or paid by them or their servants; and if perchance, 
prior to the present ordinance, any one shall have covenanted with any one 
thus to serve for more wages, he shall not be bound by reason of the said 
covenant, to pay more than at another time was wont to be paid to such 
person; nay, imder the aforesaid penalty he shall not presume to pay more. 


Likewise saddlers, skinners, white-tawers, cordwainers, tailors, smiths, 
carpenters, masons, tilers, shipwrights, carters, and all other artisans and 
labourers shall not take for their laljour and handiwork more than what, in 
the places where they happen to labour, was customarily paid to such 
persons in the said twentieth year and m the other common years preceding, 
as has been said; and if any man take more, he shall be committed to the 
nearest jail in the mamier aforesaid. 


Likewise let butchers, fishmongers, hostlers, brewers, bakers, pulters, and 
all other vendors of any victuals, be bound to sell such victuals for a 
reasonable price, having regard for the price at which such victuals are sold 
in the adjoining places: so that such vendors may have moderate gains, not 
excessive, according as the distance of the places from which such victuals 
are carried may seem reasonably to require; and if any one sell such victuals 
in another manner, and be convicted of it m the aforesaid way, he shall pay 
the double of that which he received to the party injured, or m default of 
him, to another who shall be willing to prosecute ui this behalf; and the 
mayor and bailiffs of the cities and burroughs, merchant towTis, and others, 
and of the maritime ports and places shall have power to inquire concerning 


each and every one who shall in any way err against this, and to levy the 
aforesaid penalty for the benefit of those at whose suit such delmquents 
shall have been convicted; and in case that the same mayor and bailiffs shall 
neglect to carry out the aforesaid, and shall be convicted of this before 
justices to be assigned by us, then the same mayor and bailiffs shall be 
compelled through the same justices, to pay to such wronged person or to 
another prosecuting in his place, the treble of the thing thus sold, and 
nevertheless, on our part too, they shall be grievously pmaished. 


And because many soimd beggars do refuse to labour so long as they can 
live from begging alms, giving themselves up to idleness and sins, and, at 
times, to robbery and other crimes — let no one, under the aforesaid pain of 
imprisonment presume, mider colour of piety or ahns, to give anything to 
such as can very well labour, or to cherish them in their sloth — so that thus 
they may be compelled to labour for the necessaries of life. 
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[The Petition of Bight is memorable, as Gardiner points out, as the first 
Statutory restriction of the powers of the crown since the accession of the 
Tudors. It received the name of petition because the commons stated their 
grievances in the form of a petition, refusing to grant supplies until Charles 
gave his assent to the measure. The king at first eluded the petition, but, 
finally, moved by the threat of the commons to proceed with charges 
against his favourite, Buckingham, affixed his signature to the enactment. | 


THE PETITION EXHIBITED TO HIS MAJESTY BY THE LORDS 
SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL AND COMMONS, IN THIS PRESENT 
PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED, CONCERNING DIVERS RIGHTS AND 
LIBERTIES OF THE SUBJECTS, WITH THE king’s majesty’s ROYAL 
ANSWER THEREUNTO IN FULL PARLIAMENT. 


To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty 


Humbly shew unto our Sovereign Lord the King, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and Commons in Parliament assembled, that whereas it is 
declared and enacted by a statute made in the time of the reign of King 
Edward I, commonly called Statutum de tallagio non concedendo, that no 
tallage or aid shall be laid or levied by the King or his heirs in this realm, 
without the good will, and assent of the archbishops, bishops, earls, barons, 
knights, burgesses, and other the freemen of the commonalty of this realm; 
and by authority of Parliament holden in the five-and-twentieth year of the 
reign of King Edward III, it is declared and enacted, that from thenceforth 
no person should be compeUed to make any loans to the King against his 
will, because such loans were against reason and the franchise of the land; 
and by other laws of this realm it is provided, that none should be charged 
by any charge or imposition called a benevolence, nor by such like charge; 
by which statutes before mentioned and other the good laws and statutes of 
this realm, your subjects have inherited this freedom, that they should not 
be compelled to contribute to any tax, tallage, aid, or other like charge not 
set by common consent, in Parliament. 


II. Yet nevertheless, of late divers commissions directed to sundry 
commissioners in several coimties, with mstructions, have issued; by means 
whereof your people have been m divers places assembled, and required to 
lend certain smns of money mito your Majesty, and many of them, upon 
their refusal so to do, have had an oath administered imto them not 
warrantable by the laws or statutes of this reahn, and have been constrained 
to become bound to make appearance and give utterance before your Privy 
Comicil and in other places, and others of them have been therefore 
imprisoned, confined, and sundry other ways molested and disquieted; and 
divers other charges have been laid and levied upon your people in several 
counties by lord lieutenants, deputy lieutenants, commissioners for musters, 
justices of peace and others, by command or direction of your Majesty, or 
your Privy Council, against the laws and free customs of the realm. 


III. And whereas also by the statute called “The Great Charter of the 
Liberties of England,” it is declared and enacted. That no freeman may be 
taken or imprisoned, or be disseised of his freehold or liberties, or his free 
customs, or be outlawed or exiled, or m any manner destroyed, but by the 
lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land. 
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IV. And in the eight-and-twentieth year of the reign of King Edward III, it 
was declared and enacted by authority of Parliament, that no man, of what 
estate or condition that he be, should be put out of his land or tenements, 
nor taken, nor imprisoned, nor disherited, nor put to death without being 
brought to answer by due process of law. 


V. Nevertherless, against the tenor of the said statutes, and other the good 
laws and statutes of your realm to that end provided, divers of your subjects 
have of late been imprisoned without any cause shewed; and when for their 
deliverance they were brought before justices by your Majesty’s writs of 
habeas corpus, there to undergo and receive as the court should order, and 
their keepers commanded to certify the causes of their detainer, no cause 
was certified, but that they were detained by your Majesty’s special 
command, signified by the lords of your Privy Council, and yet were 
returned back to several prisons, without being charged with anything to 
which they might make answer according to the law. 


VI. And whereas of late great companies of soldiers and marmers have been 
dispersed into divers counties of the realm, and the inhabitants against their 
wills have been compelled to receive them into their houses, and there to 
suffer them to sojourn, against the laws and customs of this realm, and to 
the great grievance and vexation of the people. 


VII. And whereas also by authority of Parliament, in the five-and- twentieth 
year of the reign of King Edward III, it is declared and enacted, that no man 
should be forejudged of life or limb agamst the form of the Great Charter 
and the law of the land; and by the said Great Charter and other the laws 
and statutes of this your realm, no man ought to be adjudged to death but by 
the laws established in this your realm, either by the customs of the same 
realm, or by Acts of Parliament: and whereas no offender of what kind 
soever is exempted from the proceedings to be used, and pimishments to be 
inflicted by the laws and statutes of this your realm; nevertheless of late 
time divers commissions imder your Majesty’s great seal have issued forth, 
by which certain persons have been assigned and appointed commissioners 


with power and authority to proceed within the land, according to the 
justice of martial law, against such soldiers or mariners, or other dissolute 
persons joining with them, as should commit any murder, robbery, felony, 
mutiny, or other outrage or misdemeanor whatsoever, and by such smnmary 
course and order as is agreeable to martial law, and as is used m armies in 
time of war, to proceed to the trial and condemnation of such offenders, and 
them to cause to be executed and put to death according to the law martial. 


VIII. By pretext whereof .some of your Majesty’s subjects have been by 
some of the said commissioners put to death, when and where, if by the 
laws and statutes of the land they had deserved death, by the same laws and 
Statutes also they might, and by no other ought to have been judged and 
executed. 


IX. And also sundry grievous offenders, by colour thereof claiming an 
exemption, have escaped the pimishments due to them by the laws and 
statutes of this your realm, by reason that divers of your officers and 
ministers of justice have mi justly refused or forborne to proceed against 
such offenders according to the same laws and statutes, upon pretence that 
the said offenders were punishable only by martial law, and by authority of 
such commissions as aforesaid; which commissions, and all other of like 
nature, are wholly and directly contrary to the said laws and statutes of this 
your reahn. 


X. They do therefore humbly pray your most excellent Majesty, that no man 
hereafter be compelled to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, 
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or such like charge, without common consent by Act of Pariiament ; and 
that none be called to make answer, or to take such oath, or to give 
attendance, or be confined, or otherwise molested or disquieted concerning 
the same or for refusal thereof; and that no freeman, in any such manner as 
is before mentioned, be imprisoned or detained; and that your Majesty 
would be pleased to remove the said soldiers and mariners, and that your 
people may not be so burthened in time to come to come; and that the 


aforesaid commissions, for proceeding by martial law, may be revoked and 
annulled; and that hereafter no commissions of like nature may issue forth 
to any person or persons whatsoever to be executed as aforesaid, lest by 
colour of them any of your Majesty’s subjects be destroyed or put to death 
contrary to the laws and franchise of the land. 


XL All which they most himibly pray of your most excellent Majesty as 
their rights and liberties, according to the laws and statutes of this realm; 
and that your Majesty would also vouchsafe to declare that the awards, 
doings, and proceedings, to the prejudice of your people in any of the 
premises, shall not be drawn hereafter into consequence or example; and 
that your Majesty would be also graciously pleased, for the further comfort 
and safety of your people, to declare your royal will and pleasure, that in 
the things aforesaid all your officers and ministers shall serve you according 
to the laws and statutes of this realm, as they tender the honour of your 
Majesty, and the prosperity of this kingdom. 


Qua quidem petitione lectd et plenius intellecta per dictum dominum regem 
taliter est responsum in plena parliamento, viz. Soit droit fait comme est 
desire. 


Vi 
THE SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT (1643 a.d.) 


[The Solemn League and Covenant was the second of the public national 
covenants entered into in Great Britain, the first being the Scottish National 
Covenant, drawn up by order of James VI in 1580, and several times 
renewed, lastly in 1638. The Solemn League and Covenant was arranged by 
English and Scotch commissioners, and was practically an international 
treaty between England and Scotland for the purpose of securing the 
uniform establishment of the civil and religious liberties of the two 
kingdoms. ] 


A SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT FOR REFORMATION AND 
DEFENCE OF RELIGION, THE HONOUR AND HAPPINESS OF THE 
KING, AND THE PEACE AND SAFETY OF THE THREE KINGDOMS 
OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 


We, noblemen, barons, knights, gentlemen, citizens, burges.ses, ministers of 
the Gospel, and commons of all sorts in the kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, by the providence of God living luider one king, and being of 
one reformed rehgion ; having before our eyes the glory of God, and the 
advancement of the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the 
honour and happiness of the kmg’s majesty and his posterity, and the true 
public liberty, safety, and peace of the kingdoms, wherein every one’s 
private condition is included; and calling to mind the treacherous and 
bloody plots, conspiracies, attempts, and practices of the enemies of God 
against the true religion and professors thereof in all places, especially in 
these three kingdoms, ever since the reformation of religion; and how much 
their rage, power, and presumption are of late, and at this time increased 
and exerci.sed, whereof the deplorable estate of the church and kingdom of 
Ireland, the distressed estate of the phurch and kingdom of England, and the 
dangerous estate of the church and 
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kingdom of Scotland, are present and public testimonies: we have (now at 
least) after other means of supplication, remonstrance, protestations, and 
sufferings, for the preservation of ourselves and our religion from utter ruin 
and destruction according to the conunendable practice of these kingdoms 
in former times, and the example of God’s people in other nations, after 
mature deliberation, resolved and determmed to enter into a mutual and 
solemn league and covenant, wherein we all subscribe, and each one of us 
for himself, with our hands lifted up to the most high God, do swear: 


That we shall sincerely, really, and constantly, through the grace of God, 
endeavour in our several places and callmgs, the preservation of the 
reformed religion in the church of Scotland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government, against our common enemies; the reformation of religion 
in the kingdoms of England and Ireland, m doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government, according to the Word of God, and the example of the best 
reformed churches; and we shall endeavour to bring the churches of God m 


the three kingdoms to the nearest conjunction and uniformity in religion, 
confession of faith, form of church government, directory for worship and 
catechising, that we, and our posterity after us, may as brethren, live in faith 
and love, and the Lord may delight to dwell in the midst of us. 


II 


That we shall in like manner, without respect of persons, endeavour the 
extirpation of popery, prelacy, (that is, church government by archbishops, 
bishops, their chancellors and commissaries, deans, deans and chapters, 
archdeacons, and all other ecclesiastical officers depending on that 
hierarchy), superstition, heresy, schism, profaneness, and whatsoever shall 
be foimd to be contrary to soimd doctrine and the power of godliness lest 
we partake in other men’s sins, and thereby be in danger to receive of their 
plagues; and that the Lord may be one, and His name one in the three 
kingdoms. 


Il 


We shall, with the same sincerity, reality, and constancy, m our several 
vocations, endeavour with our estates and lives mutually to preserve the 
rights and privileges of tlie parliaments, and the liberties of the kingdoms, 
and to preserve and defend the king’s majesty’s person and authority, in the 
preservation and defence of the true religion and liberties of the kingdoms, 
that the world may bear witness with our consciences of our loyalty, and 
that we have no thoughts or mtentions to diminish his majesty’s just power 
and greatness. 


IV 


We shall also, with all faithfulness endeavour the discovery of all such as 
have been or shall be incendiaries, malignants, or evil instruments, by 
hindering the reformation of religion, dividing the king from his people, or 
one of the kingdoms from another, or making any faction or parties amongst 
the people, contrary to the league and covenant, that they may be brought to 
public trial and receive condign punishment, as the degree of their offences 
shall 
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require or deserve, or the supreme judicatories of both kingdoms 
respectively, or others having power from them for that effect, shall judge 
convenient. 


PERSIAN INSCKIPTIONS OF DARIUS AND XERX I 


(From caeta in the British Museum, Lomion.) 


DARIUS I TO DARIUS III 617 
[454-449 B.C. ] 


he gave over the prisoners to his mother Amestris, who had Inarus crucified 
to avenge the death of Achsemenes. 


The victory of Prosopitis concluded the rebellion, and Thannyras, the son of 
Inarus, was made king of Libya in his father’s place. But some bands of 
refugees retired to the marshes on the seacoast, which had often been a 
sanctuary to the people of the Said, and having proclaimed Amyrtseus king, 
they successfully repelled all the attacks of the Persians. The integrity of the 
empire was re-established, but the war with the Greeks went on. 


Six years after their defeat, the Athenians equipped a fleet of two hundred 
sail, and put it under the command of Cimon, with orders to conquer 
Cyprus or at least occupy several of its towns. Cimon, wishing to divide the 
force of the enemy, sent a squadron of sixty ships to King Amyrtseus, as if 
he were going to recommence the campaign in Egypt, and then, with the 
remaining men and ships, he laid siege to Citium. He died soon afterwards 
from a wound, and for want of provisions his successoi-s were forced to 
raise the siege ; but in sailing past Salamis they defeated the Phoenician and 
Cilician fleet, and then landed and routed a Persian army stationed near the 
town. Artaxerxes was overcome by this last reverse, and fearing that the 
Athenians, if once they had Cyprus, would take possession of Egypt, which 
was always disaffected, he decided to treat for peace at any price. Peace 
was therefore concluded on condition of freedom being granted to the 
Greeks of Asia, no Persian army was to approach the Ionian coast within a 
distance of three days’ journey, no Persian man-of-war was to sail in Greek 
waters, which extended from the eastern point of Lycia to the entrance of 
the Bosporus. 


And whereas the happiness of a blessed peace between these kingdoms, 
denied in former times to our progenitors, is by the good providence of God 
granted to us, and hath been lately concluded and settled by both 
parliaments : we shall each one of us, according to our places and interest, 
endeavour that they may remain conjoined in a firm peace and miion to all 
posterity, and that justice may be done upon the wilful opposers thereof, in 
manner expressed in the precedent articles. 


VI 


We shall also, according to our places and callings, in this common cause of 
religion, liberty, and peace of the kingdom, assist and defend all those that 
enter into this league and covenant, in the maintaining and pursuing thereof; 
and shall not suiTer ourselves, directly or indirectly, by whatsoever 
combination, persuasion or terror, to be divided and withdrawn from this 
blessed imion and conjunction, whether to make defection to the contrary 
part, or give ourselves to a detestable mdilferency or neutrality in this 
cause, which so much concemeth the glory of God, the good of the 
kingdoms, and the honour of the king; but shall all the days of our lives 
zealously and constantly continue therein, against all opposition, and 
promote the same according to our power, against all lets and impediments 
whatsoever; and what we are not able ourselves to suppress or overcome we 
shall reveal and make knowTi, that it may be timely prevented or removed : 
all which we shall do as m the sight of God. 


And because these kingdoms are guilty of many sins and provocations 
against God, and His Son Jesus Christ, as is too manifest by our present 
distresses and dangers, the fruits thereof; we profess and declare, before 
God and the world, our mifeigned desire to be humbled for our own sins, 
and for the sins of these kingdoms; especially that we have not as we ought 
valued the inestimable benefit of the Gospel; that we have not laboured for 
the purity and power thereof; and that we have not endeavoured to receive 
Christ in our hearts, nor to walk worthy of Him in our lives, which are the 
causes of other sins and trangressions so much abounding amongst us, and 
our true and unfeigned pur]5ose, desire, and endeavour, for ourselves and 
all others under our power and charge, both in public and in private, in all 
duties we owe to God and man, to amend our lives, and each one to go 


before another in the example of a real reformation, that the Lord may turn 
away His wrath and heavy indignation, and establish these churches and 
kmgdoms in truth and peace. And this covenant we make in the presence of 
Almighty God, the Searcher of all hearts, with a true intention to perform 
the same, as we shall answer at that Great Day when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be disclosed: most humbly beseeching the Lord to strengthen us by 
His Holy Spirit for this end, and to bless our desires and proceedings with 
such success as may be a deliverance and safety to His people, and 
encouragement to the Christian churches groaning vmder or in danger of 
the yoke of anti-Christian tyranny, to join in the same or like association 
and covenant, to the glory of God, the enlargement of the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, and the peace and tranquillity of Christian kingdoms and 
commonwealths. 
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VIII THE DECLARATION OF BREDA (1660 a.d.) 


[The conciliatory proclamation of Charles II, known as the Declaration of 
Breda, from the town in the Netherlands where the fugitive king had set up 
his court, was published after Monk had declared for a free parliament and 
begun his advance from Scotland into England. It was intended and 
accepted as a proof of Charles’ willingness to take the crown from the 
hands of the united Cavaliers and Presbyterians, and of his design to bury 
old animosities and in general to forgive those who had been keeping him 
from his inheritance. | 


Charles R., by tlie grace of God, King of England, Scotland, France and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. To all our loving subjects, of what 
degree or quality soever, greeting. 


If the general distraction and confusion which is spread over the whole 
kingdom, doth not awaken all men to a desire and longing that those 
wounds which have so many years together been kept bleeding, may be 
bound up, all we can say will be to no purpose; however, after this long 
silence, we have thought it our duty to declare how much we desire to 


contribute thereunto; and that as we can never give over the hope, m good 
time, to obtain the possession of that right which God and nature hath made 
our due, so we do make it our daily suit to the Divine Providence, that He 
will, in compassion to us and our subjects, after so long misery and 
sufferings, remit and put us into a quiet and peaceable possession of that our 
right, with as little blood and damage to our people as possible; nor do we 
desire more to enjoy what is ours, than that all our subjects may enjoy what 
by law is theirs, by a full and entire acbiinistration of justice throughout the 
land, and by extendmg our mercy where it is wanted and deserved. 


And to the end that the fear of punishment may not engage any, conscious 
to themselves of what is past, to a perseverance m guilt for the future, by 
opposing the quiet and happiness of the country, in the restoration of King, 
Peers and the people to their just, ancient and fimdamental rights, we do, by 
these presents, declare, that we do grant a free and general pardon, which 
we are ready, upon demand, to pass imder our Great Seal of England, to all 
our subjects, of what degree or quality soever, who, within forty days after 
the publishing hereof, shall lay hold upon this our grace and favour, and 
Shall, by any public act, declare their doing so, and that they return to the 
loyalty and obedience of good subjects; excepting only such persons as 
shall hereafter be excepted by Parliament, those only to be excepted. Let all 
our subjects, how faulty soever, rely upon the word of a King, solemnly 
given by this present declaration, that no crime whatsoever, committed 
against us or our royal father before the publication of this, shall ever rise in 
judgment, or be brought in question, against any of them, to the least 
endamagement of them, either in their lives, liberties or estates, or (as far 
forth as lies In our power) so much as to the prejudice of their reputations, 
by any reproach or term of distinction from the rest of our best subjects; we 
desiring and ordainmg that henceforth aU notes of discord, separation and 
difference of parties be utterly abolished among all our subjects, whom we 
invite and conjure to a perfect union among themselves, under our 
protection, for the re-settlement of our just rights and theirs in a free 
Parliament, by which, upon the word of a King, we will be advised. 


And because the passion and uncharitableness of the times have produced 
several opinions In religion, by which men are engaged In parties and 
animos- 
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ities against each other (which, when they shall hereafter unite in a freedom 
of conversation, will be composed or better understood), we do declare a 
liberty to tender consciences, and that no man shall be disquieted or called 
in question for differences of opinion in matter of religion, which do not 
disturb the peace of the kingdom ; and that we shall be ready to consent to 
such an Act of Parliament, as, upon mature deliberation, shall be offered to 
us, for the full granting of that indulgence. 


And because, in the continued distractions of so many years, and so many 
and great revolutions, many grants and purchases of estates have been made 
to and by many officers, soldiers, and others, who are now possessed of the 
same, and who may be liable to actions at law upon several titles, we are 
likewise willing that all such differences, and all things relating to such 
grants, sales and purchases, shall be determined in Parliament, which can 
best provide for the just satisfaction of all men who are concerned. 


And we do further declare, that we will be ready to consent to any Act or 
Acts of Parliament to the purposes aforesaid, and for the full satisfaction of 
all arrears due to the officers and soldiers of the army vmder the command 
of General Monk ; and that they shall be received into our service upon as 
good pay and conditions as they now enjoy. 


Given under our Sign Manual and Privy Signet, at our Court at Breda, this 
Ath day of April, 1660, in the twelfth year of oxir reign. 


IX 
THE BILL OF RIGHTS (1689 a.d.) 


[The great statute known as the Bill of Rights was one of the first acts of the 
first parliament of William and Mary, which met on February 13th, 1689. It 
wrs, as Sir Edward Creasy points out, the third and last great bulwark of 
EngUsh liberty — the two earlier being the Magna Charta (1215) and the 
Petition of Right (1628). ] 


AN ACT FOR DECLARING THE RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES OF THE 
SUBJECT, AND SETTLING THE SUCCESSION OF THE CROWN 


Whereas the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, assembled at 
Westminster, lawfully, fully, and freely representing all the estates of the 
people of this realm, did, upon the thirteenth day of February, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand six hmidred eighty-eight, present unto their 
Majesties, then called and known by the names and style of William and 
Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, being present in their proper persons, 
a certam declaration in writing, made by the said Lords and Commons, in 
the words following; viz. — 


Whereas the late King James II, by the assistance of divers evil counsellors, 
judges, and ministers employed by him, did endeavour to subvert and 
extirpate the Protestant religion, and the laws and liberties of this kingdom: 


1 . By assuming and exercising a power of dispensing with and suspending 
of laws, and the execution of laws, without consent of Parliament. 


2. By committing and prosecuting divers worthy prelates, for himibly 
petitioning to be excused from concurring to the said assumed power. 


3. By issuing and causing to be executed a commission under the Great 
Seal, for erecting a court, called the Court of Commissioners for 
Ecclesiastical Causes. 


4. By levying money for and to the use of the Crown, by pretence of 
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prerogative, for other time, and in other manner than the same was granted 
by Parhament. 


5. By raising and keeping a standing army within this kingdom in time of 
peace, without consent of Parhament, and quartering soldiers contrary to 


law. 


6. By causing several good subjects, being Protestants, to be disarmed, at 
the same time when Papists were both armed and employed, contrary to 
law. 


7. By violating the freedom of election of members to serve in Parliament. 


8. By prosecutions in the Court of King’s Bench, for matters and causes 
cognisable only in Parliament; and by divers other arbitrary and illegal 
courses. 


9. And whereas of late years, partial, corrupt, and imqualified persons have 
been returned and served on juries in trials, and particularly divers jurors in 
trials for high treason, which were not freeholders. 


10. And excessive bail hath been required of persons committed in criminal 
cases, to elude the benefit of the laws made for the liberty of the subjects. 


11. And excessive fines have been imposed; and illegal and cruel 
punishments inflicted. 


12. And several grants and promises made of fines and forfeitures, before 
any conviction or judgment against the persons upon whom the same were 
to be levied. 


All which are utterly and directly contrary to the known laws and statutes, 
and the freedom of this realm. 


And whereas the said late King James II having abdicated the government, 
and the throne being thereby vacant, his Highness the Prince of Orange 
(whom it hath pleased Almighty God to make the glorious instrument of 
delivering this kingdom from popery and arbitrary power) did (by the 
advice of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and divers principal persons of 
the Commons) cause letters to be written to the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, being Protestants, and other letters to the several coimties, cities, 
universities, boroughs and cinque-ports, for the choosing of such persons to 
represent them, as were of right to be sent to Parliament, to meet and sit at 


Westminster upon the two-and-twentieth day of January, in this year one 
thousand six hundred eighty and eight, in order to such an establishment, as 
that their religion, laws and liberties might not again be in danger of being 
subverted; upon which letters, elections have been accordingly made. 


And thereupon the said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
pursuant to their respective letters and elections, being now assembled in a 
full and free representation of this nation, taking into their most serious 
consideration the best means for attaining the ends aforesaid, do in the first 
place (as their ancestors in like case have usually done) for the vindicating 
and asserting their ancient rights and liberties, declare: — 


1. That the pretended power of suspending of laws, or the execution of 
laws, by regal authority, without consent of Parliament, is illegal. 


2. That the pretended power of dispensing with laws, or the execution of 
laws by regal authority, as it hath been assumed, and exercised of late, is 
illegal. 


3. That the commission for erectmg the late Court of Commissioners for 
Ecclesiastical Causes, and all other commissions and courts of like nature, 
are illegal and pernicious. 


4. That levying money for or to the use of the Crown, by pretence and 


prerogative, without grant of Parliament, for longer time or in other manner 
than the same is or shall be granted, is illegal. 
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5. That it is the right of the subjects to petition the King, and all 
commitments and prosecutions for such petitioning are illegal. 


6. That the raising or keeping a standing army within the kingdom in time 
of peace, unless it be with the consent of Parliament, is against law. 


7. That the subjects which are Protestants, may have arms for their defence 
suitable to their conditions, and as allowed by law. 


8. That elections of members of Parliament ought to be free. 


9. That the freedom of speech, and debates or proceedings in Parliament, 
ought not to be impeached or questioned in any court or place out of 
Parliament. 


10. That excessive bail ought not to be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed; nor cruel and unusual pimishments inflicted. 


11. That jurors ought to be duly impanelled and returned, and jurors which 
pass upon men in trials for high treason ought to be freeholders. 


12. That all grants and promises of fines and forfeitures of particular 
persons before convict.on, are illegal and void. 


13. And that for redress of all grievances, and for the amending, 
strengthening, and preserving of the laws, Parliaments ought to be held 
frequently. 


And they do claim, demand, and insist upon all and singular the premises, 
as their undoubted rights and liberties; and that no declarations, judgments, 
doings or proceedings, to the prejudice of the people in any of the said 
premises, ought in any wise to be drawn hereafter into consequence or 
example. 


To which demand of their rights, they are particularly encouraged by the 
declaration of his Highness the Prmce of Orange, as being the only means 
for mobtaining a full redress and remedy therem. 


Having therefore an entire confidence that his said Highness the Prince of 
Orange will perfect the deliverance so far advanced by him, and will still 
preserve them from the violation of their rights, which they have here 
asserted, and from all other attempts upon their religion, rights, and 
liberties: 


II. The said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, assembled at 
Westminster, do resolve that William and Mary, Prince and Princess of 
Orange be, and be declared. King and Queen of England, France and 
Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging, to hold the Crowii and 
royal dignity of the said kingdoms and dominions to them the said Prince 
and Princess during their lives, and the life of the survivor of them; and that 
the sole and fuU exercise of the regal power be only in, and executed by, 
the said Prince of Orange, in the names of the said Prince and Princess, 
during their joint lives; and after their deceases, the said Crown and royal 
dignity of the said kingdoms and dominions to be to the heirs of the body of 
the said Princess; and for default of such issue to the Princess Anne of 
Denmark, and the heirs of her body ; and for default of such issue to the 
heirs of the body of the said Prince of Orange. And the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, do pray the said Prince and Princess to accept the 
same accordingly. 


III. And that the oaths hereafter mentioned be taken by all persons of whom 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy might be required by law, instead of 
them; and that the said oaths of allegiance and supremacy be abrogated. 


I, A. B., do sincerely promise and swear, That I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to their Majesties King William and Queen Mary : 


So help me God. 


I, A. B., do swear, That I do from my heart abhor, detest, and abjure as 
unpious and heretical, that danmable doctrine and position, that Princes 
excommunicated or deprived by the Pope, or any authority of the See of 
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Rome, may be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or any other 
whatsoever. And I do declare, that no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, 
or potentate hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre- 
eminence, or authority ecclesiastical or spiritual, .withm this realm : 


So help me God. 


IV. Upon which their said Majesties did accept the crown and royal dignity 
of the kingdoms of England, France, and Ireland, and the dominions 
thereunto belonging, according to the resolution and desire of the said 
Lords and Commons contained in the said declaration. 


V. And thereupon their Majesties were pleased, that the said Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, being the two Houses of Parliament, should 
continue to sit, and with their Majesties’ royal concurrence make effectual 
provision for the settlement of the religion, laws and liberties of this 
kingdom, so that the same for the future might not be in danger again of 
being subverted; to which the said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, did agree and proceed to act accordingly. 


VI. Now in pursuance of the premises, the said Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in Parliament assembled, for the ratifying, 
confirming and establishing the said declaration, and the articles, clauses, 
matters, and things therein contained, by the force of a law made in due 
form by authority of Parliament, do pray that it may be declared and 
enacted, That all and singular the rights and liberties asserted and claimed 
in the said declaration, are the true, ancient, and indubitable rights and 
liberties of the people of this kingdom, and so shall be esteemed, allowed, 
adjudged, deemed, and taken to be, and that all and every the particulars 
aforesaid shall be firmly and strictly holden and observed, as they are 
expressed in the said declaration ; and all officers and ministers whatsoever 
shall serve their Majesties and their successors according to the same in all 
times to come. 


VII. And the said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, seriously 
considering how it hath pleased Almighty God, in his marvellous 
providence, and merciful goodness to this nation, to provide and preserve 
their said Majesties’ royal persons most happily to reign over us upon the 
throne of their ancestors, for which they render unto Him from the bottom 
of their hearts their humblest thanks and praises, do truly, firmly, assuredly, 
and in the sincerity of their hearts, think, and do hereby recognise, 
acknowledge and declare, that King James II having abdicated the 
government, and their Majesties having accepted the Crown and royal 


This treaty in 449 terminated the first war between the Persians and Greeks, 
after it had lasted from the burning of Sardis to the seventeenth year of the 
reign of Artaxerxes, from 501 to 449. 


Eastern empires could not exist without the excitement of constant wars and 
victories, and directly they gave up their aggressive policy they began to go 
down — they were conquerors, or nothing — and Persia was no exception 
to the rule. Darius I had been a very great king, greater perhaps than Cyrus 
himself. The vigour and skill with which he organised armies, conceived 
plans of campaigns, and chose his officers, and the promptitude with which 
he quelled the revolts on his accession to the throne, show us that he was at 
least equal to the best generals of his time, and as a ruler he was superior to 
the whole line of the Achgemenidse. 


Both Darius and Xerxes turned to Europe when their conquests in Asia had 
extended their empire to wliere their frontiers were bounded by the almost 
impassable barrier.’ of the deserts of Africa and Arabia, the mountains of 
India and the Caucasus, and the steppes of central Asia ; but when the 
Greek victories obliged them to retire, the day of Persia’s decadence 
dawned. Her fall was not so sudden as had been that of Assyria, Chaldea, 
and Media, for the administrative organisation of Darius had been too 
skilfully adjusted to fall at a single blow, but the nonchalance and inaptitude 
of the sovereigns finally destroyed its action. Several satrapies were now 
governed by a single satrap, who commanded the armies and acted as king, 
and there was not only an incessant succession of rebellions in the 
provinces and in Egypt, where the national sentiment was not attuned to 
peace, but in Chaldea, Bactriana, and Asia Minor ; and tragedies in the 
palaces, where the dagger and poison made havoc in the royal family, were 
as common as civil wars between the satraps. 


618 THE HISTORY OF PERSIA 
[448-405 B.C. | 


Peace was hardly signed witli Greece when Megabyzus, governor of Syria, 
discontented with the way the king had treated Inarus after his victory, 


dignity as aforesaid, their said Majesties did become, were, are, and of 
sovereign right ought to be, by the laws of this realm, our sovereign liege 
lord and lady, King and Queen of England, France, and Ireland, and the 
dominions thereunto belonging, in and to whose princely persons the royal 
State, Crown, and dignity of the said realms, with all honours, styles, titles, 
regalities, prerogatives, powers, jurisdictions and authorities to the same 
belonging and appertaining, are most fully, rightfully, and entirely invested 
and incorporated, united and annexed. 


VIII. And for preventing all questions and divisions in this realm, by reason 
of any pretended titles to the Crown, and for preserving a certainty in the 
succession thereof, in and upon which the miity, peace, and tranquillity, and 
safety of this nation doth, under God, wholly consist and depend, the said 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, do beseech their Majesties 
that it may be enacted, established and declared, that the Crown and legal 
government of the said kingdoms and dominions, witli all and singvilar the 
premises thereunto belonguig and appertaining, shall be and continued to 
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their said Majesties, and the survivor of them, during their Uves, and the 
hfe of the survivor of them. And that the entire, perfect, and full exercise of 
the regal power and government be only in, and executed by, his Majesty, in 
the names of both their Majesties during their joint lives; and after their 
deceases the said Crown and premises shall be and remain to the heirs of 
the body of her Majesty; and for default of such issue, to her Royal 
Highness the Princess Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of her body; and for 
default of such issue, to the heirs of the body of his said Majesty: And 
thereunto the said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons do, in the 
name of all the people aforesaid, most humbly and faithfully submit 
themselves, their heirs and posterities for ever; and do faithfully promise. 
That they will stand to, maintain, and defend their said Majesties, and also 
the limitation and succession of the Cro\vn herein specified and contained, 
to the utmost of their powers, with their lives and estates, against all persons 
whatsoever that shall attempt anything to the contrary. 


IX. And whereas it hath been foimd by experience, that it is inconsistent 
with the safety and welfare of this Protestant kingdom, to be governed by a 
Popish Prince, or by any King or Queen marrying a Papist, the said Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, do further pray that it may be 
enacted. That all and every person and persons that is, are, or shall be 
reconciled to, or shall hold commmiion with, the See or Church of Rome, 
or shall profess the Popish religion, or shall marry a Papist, shall be 
excluded, and be for ever incapable to inherit, possess, or enjoy the Crown 
and government of this realm, and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto 
belonging, or any part of the same, or to have, use, or exercise any regal 
power, authority, or jurisdiction within the same ; and in all and every such 
case or cases the people of these realms shall be and are hereby absolved of 
their allegiance; and the said Crown and government shall from time to 
time descend to, and be enjoyed by, such person or persons, being 
Protestants, as should have inherited and enjoyed the same, in case the said 
person or persons so reconciled, holding communion, or professing, or 
marrying as aforesaid, were naturally dead. 


X. And that every King and Queen of this realm, who at any time hereafter 
shall come to and succeed in the Imperial Crowai of this kingdom, shall, on 
the first day of the meeting of the first Parliament, next after his or her 
coming to the Crown, sitting in his or her throne in the House of Peers, in 
the presence of the Lords and Conmions therem assembled, or at his or her 
coronation, before such person or persons who shall administer the 
coronation oath to him or her, at the time of his or her taking the said oath 
(which shall first happen), make, subscribe, and audibly repeat the 
declaration mentioned in the statute made in the thirteenth year of the reign 
of King Charles II, intituled “An act for the more effectual preserving the 
King’s person and government, by disabling Papists from sitting m either 
House of Parliament.” But if it shall happen, that such King or Queen, upon 
his or her succession to the Crown of this realm, shall be under the age of 
twelve years, then every such King or Queen shall make, subscribe, and 
audibly repeat the said declaration at his or her coronation, or the first day 
of meeting of the first Parliament as aforesaid, which shall first happen after 
such King or Queen shall have attained the said age of twelve years. 


XL All which their Majesties are contented and pleased shall be declared, 
enacted, and established by authority of this present Parliament, and shall 
stand, remain, and be the law of this realm for ever; and the same are by 
their said Majesties, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and 
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Temporal, and Commons, in Parliament assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, declared, enacted, or established accordingly. 


XII. Aiid be it further declared and enacted by the authority aforesaid, That 
from and after this present session of Parliament, no dispensation by non 
obstante of or to any statute, or any part thereof, shall be allowed, but that 
the same shall be held void and of no effect, except a dispensation be 
allowed of in such statute, and except in such cases as shall be especially 
provided for by one or more bill or bills to be passed during this present 
session of Parliament. 


XIII. Provided that no charter, or grant, or pardon granted before the three- 
and-twentieth day of October, in the year of our Lord One thousand six 
hiuidred eighty-nine, shall be any ways impeached or invalidated by this 
Act, but that the same shall be and remain of the same force and effect in 
law, and no other than as if this Act had never been made. 


THE ACT OF SETTLEMENT (1700 ..d.) 


[” In order to obviate the confusion that was likely to arise as to the right of 
the crown, in the event (which actually occurred) of there being no 
surviving issue of William and Mary, of the Princess Anne, or of William, it 
was found necessary, in 1700, to fix more definitely the succession of the 
crown, and it was now further limited to the Princess Sophia, electress of 
Hanover, and her heirs, she being granddaughter of James I and the next in 
succession who held the Protestant faith. In the statute by which this was 


done, called the Act of Settlement, several very important constitutional 
provisions were introduced.” — Sm Edward Creasy. The second, third and 
fifth provisions were obviously adopted because of the jealousy felt for a 
foreign dynasty. The third, fourth and sixth provisions were repealed before 
the act came into operation. It is upon the seventh, which supplements the 
Petition of Right and the Bill of Rights, that the greatest importance of the 
act rests. ] 


1. That whosoever shall hereafter come to the possession of this Crown, 
shall join in communion with the Church of England, as by law established. 


2. That in case the Crown and imperial dignity of this realm shall hereafter 
come to any person, not being a native of this kingdom of England, this 
nation be not obliged to engage in any war for the defence of any 
dominions or territories which do not belong to the Crown of England, 
without the consent of Parliament. 


3. That no person who shall hereafter come to the possession of this Crown, 
shall go out of the dominions of England, Scotland, or Ireland, without 
consent of Parliament. 


4. That from and after the time that the further limitation by this Act shall 
take effect, all matters and things relating to the well governing of this 
kingdom, which are properly cognisable in the Privy Coimcil by the laws 
and customs of this realm, shall be transacted there, and all resolutions 
taken thereupon shall be signed by such of the Privy Council as shall advise 
and consent to the same. 


5. That, after the said limitations shall take effect as aforesaid, no person 
born out of the Kingdom of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or the dominions 
thereimto belonging (although to he naturalised or made a denisen — 
except such as are born of English parents), shall be capable to be of the 
Privy Council, or a member of either House of Parliament, or to enjoy any 
office or place of trust, either civU or military, or to have any grants of land, 
tenements, or hereditaments, from the Crown, to himself, or to any other or 
others in trust for him. 
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6. That no person who has an office or place of profit under the King, or 
receives a pension from the Crown, shaU be capable of serving as a 
member of the House of Commons. 


7. That, after the said limitation shall take effect as aforesaid, judges’ 
commissions be made quaindiu se bene gesserint, and their salaries 
ascertained and established; but upon the address of both Houses of 
Parliament, it may be lawful to remove them. 


8. That no pardon under the Great Seal of England be pleadable to an 
impeachment by the Commons in Parliament. 
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article on ” South Australia ” in the New Volumes of the Encydop(pdia 
Britannica. — > H. Spencer Walpole, History of England. — * A. R. 
Wallace, Australasia. — ‘ W. P. Reeves, article on “New Zealand ” in the 
NewVolumes of the Encydopcedia Britannica. — °” C. Dilke, Oreater 
Britain. — ” G. C. Levey, article on “New South Wales” in the New 
Volumes of the Encydopcedia Britannica. 


Chapter II. The History of South Africa 


‘m A. P. Hillier, article on “Orange River Colony” in the New Volumes ot 
the Encydopcedia Britannica. — “Anonymous, article ou ” Orange River 
Free State ” in the Encydopcedia Britannica. — ‘i A. H. Keane, article on 
the “Transvaal ” in the Encydopcedia Britannica. — ‘A. P. Hillier, article on 
the “Transvaal” (Domestic History) in the New Volumes of the 
Encydopcedia Britannica. — /Lionel James, article on the “Transvaal — the 
War of 1899-1903” in the iV^e« Volumes of the Encyclopa;dia Brita7inica. 
—» J. W. Turnbull, article on ” Natal ” in the Encydopcedia Britannica. — 
”A. P. Hillier, article on ” Natal ” in the New Volumes oi the Encydopcedia 
Britannica. — ‘Keith Johnston, article on ” Cape Colony ” in the 
Encydopcedia Britannica. — J A. P. Hillier, article on ” Cape Colony” in 
the New Volumes of the Encydopcedia Britannica. — *= Christian De Wet, 
Three Years’ War. — ‘ L. S. Amery, The Times’ History of tfie War in 
South Africa.—’/ J. A. Hobson, The War in South Africa. — ” A. C. 
Doyle, The Great Boer War. — ” W. S. Churchill, London to Ladysmith. 


Chapter III. The History of Canada 


<> Q. Bryce, History of the Canadian People. — t^ C. G. D. Roberts, 
History of Canada. — ‘J. G. BouRiNOT, Canada. — 9 G. R. Parkin, article 
on the “History of Canada” in the New Volumes of the EncyclopcBclia 
Britannica. 


Appendix. Documents Relating to British History 


The documents here given are to be found in the following sources and 
publications: I in Georoe Lyttleton’s History of the Life of Henry II, 
London, 1767; II, III, and IV in Stubbs’ Select Charters of English 
Constitutional History, Oxford, 1870; V, VI, VII, IX, and X in the Statutes 
of the Realm, London, 1810-1828; VIII in T. Rymer’s Fcedera, Loudon, 


1704-1735. 
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Abbott, E. A., Bacon and Essex, London, 1877. — Abercromby, P., Martial 
Achievements of the Scots Nation, Edinburgh, 1711-1715, 2 vols. — 
Abrahams, B. L., Tlie Expulsion of the Jews from England in 1290, 
London, 1893. — Abulfazl, Akbar Namah, in Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 
1873-1887. —Adam, G. M., The Canadian Northwest, Toronto, 1885. — 
Adamnan (Bishop), Life of Saint Coluniba, edited by W. F. Skene, 
Edinburgh, 1874. — Adams, H., with H. C. Lodge, E. Young and J. L. 
Laughlin, Essays in Anglo-Saxon Law, Boston, 1876. — Adams, J., Epochs 
of Indian History. London, 1893. — m Adams, W. H. D., The Makers of 
British India, London, 1893. — Adamson, R., Roger Bacon, London, 1870. 
— Adolphus, J., A History of England from the Accession of George III to 
1803, London, 1805-1845, 7 vols. — SJthelred, (Ailred), De Bello 
Standardii, in Migne’s Patrolugie Latine, vol. 195, Paris, 1844-1864, 221 
vols. — Aiken, L., Memoirs of the Court of Elizabeth, London, 1819; The 
Court and Character of James I, London, 1822; Memoirs of the Court of 
Charles I, London, 1833. — Airy, O., Lauderdale Papers, London 1884- 
1885, 3 vols.; Louis XIV and the English Restoration, in Epochs of Modern 
History, London, 1888; Essex Papers, London, 1890; article on “Prince 
Rupert” in the Encyclo-padia Britannica. — Albemarle, Duke of. Memoirs 
of the Marquis of Rockingliam, Lon-don, 1852, 2 vols. — Alfred, (Samuel 
Kydd), History of the Factory Movement, London, 1857, 2 vols. — Alison, 
A., History of Europe from the Commencement of the French Revolution to 
the Restoration of the Bourbons 1815, Edinburgh, 1833-1842, 14 vols.; 
History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis 
Napoleon, Edinburgh. 1852-1857, 8 vols.; Life of John, Duke of 
Marlborough, London, 1855, 2 vols.; Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir 
Charles Stewart, Edinburgh, 1861, 3 vols. 


Sir Archibald Alison was born at Kenly in Shropshire, December 29th. 
1792. and after graduating from Edinburgh University with high honours, 


was called to the bar in 1814. His great success as an advocate soon enabled 
him to indulge his taste for travel, and he spent much of his leisure time 
upon the Continent visitiing the localities rendered memorable by the 
Napoleonic wars. In 1835, having been appointed sheriff of Lanark-shire, 
he settled near Glasgow and devoted himself to literary work. His History 
of Europe, commenced in 1829 and completed in 1842, achieved immediate 
success, passing through six editions within two years, and was translated 
into many foreign languages, even into Arabic and Hindustani. This great 
success was due to the fact that the work presented for the first time, in 
compact though not always well arranged form, a mass of information 
regarding the most exciting period of European history. The interest aroused 
by its matter obscured, for the time, a faulty style, strong political 
partisanship, inaccurate statement and incomplete deductions. Alison’s 
literary activity con-H. w. — vol,, xxn. 2b 369 
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tinued to the end of his life, and he received many public honours, being 
created a baronet in 1852, and chosen as rector of Glasgow University in 
the previous year. He died at Glasgow May 23rd, 1807. 


Almon, J., Anecdotes of Lord Cliatham, London, 1792, 2 vols. — Amery, 
L. S. (edi-tor), The Times’ History of the War in South Africa, London, 
1902-3, 3 vols. — Amos, S., Fifty Years of the English Constitution 1830- 
80, London and Boston, 1880. — Anderson, A., Historical and 
Chronological Deduction of the Origin of Commerce, London, 17G2, 2 
vols. — Andre, B., Historia Kegis Hcnrici Septimi, edited by J. Gairdner in 
Rolls Series, London, 1858. — Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, translation by J. 
Ingram, London, 1823; by B. Thorpe, London, 1801, 2 vols. 


For nearly four hundred years after the death of Bede, no historian whose 
name has been preserved existed in England. During all this period, 
however, a record of current events written in the vernacular, was being 
compiled by many successive but now unknown hands, which is of 
inestimable value to tlie historian. Its beginning is uncertain— at least as 
early as the reign of Alfred — and it was continued through successive 


generations until after the death of Stephen. Being largely chronological, it 
is not, as a whole, interesting reading, but many important events, 
especially the Danish incursions and the deeds of some of the ancient 
worthies are described vividly and at length. Apart from its historical value 
the work possesses great interest as indicating the development and 
transformation of the language, and the fusion of the different dialects of 
the island. Its style is generally plain, clear, and matter of fact, without 
rhetorical embellishment; in the main it is a dry record of events, but it 
bridged the wide gap from Bede to Eadmer, and has proved a mine of 
information to later historians. 


Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland, by the Four Masters, edited by J. 
O’Donovan, Dublin, 1848-1851, 0 vols. — Annual Register, The, London, 
1758-1904. — Anon, Lives of Sir William Wallace, etc., London, 1807; 
Annual Register, London, 1814; Historical and Biographical Memoirs of 
George Mlliers, First Duke of Buckingham, London, 1819; A Relation, or 
rather a True Account of the Island of England, London, 1847; The Distress 
in Lancashire, London. 1802; England and America, Philadelphia, 1862: 
Book of Scottish Pasquils, Edinburgh, 1808; The Gladstone Administration 
1809-1872, London, 1872; Revela-tions from the Seat of War, London, 
1878. — Anson, W. R., Law and Custom of the Constitution, Oxford, 1886, 
2nd edition, 1890. — Archbold, W. A. J., The Somerset Religious Houses, 
Cambridge, 1892. — Arena, The, article “‘The Telegraph in England,” 
Boston, 1895. —Argyll, Duke of. The Eastern Question from the Treaty of 
Paris in 1856 to the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, London, 1879, 2 vols. — 
Armitage, E. S., A Key to English Antiquities, Sheffield. 1897. — 
Armstrong, J., Notices of the War of 1812, New York, 1840, 2 vols. — 
Arnold, E., India Revisited, London, 1880. — Arnold, J., Memoirs of 
Thomas, First Lord Denman, London, 1873. 2 vols. — Arnold, M., 
Schools, in Reign of Queen Victoria, London, 1887, 2 vols.; Home Rule for 
Ireland, London, 1891. — Arnold, R., The Customs of England, or Arnold’s 
Chronicles, London, 1500, new edition 1811. — Arrian, Anabasis of 
Alexander, and Indica, Venice, 1535, English translation by E. ,T. 
Chinnock, London, 1893. — Ashbourne, Lord. Pitt, Some Chapters of His 
Life and Times, London, 1898. — Ashley, E.. Life of Palmcrston 1846-1)5, 
London, 1876. —Ashley, W. .1., James and Philip van Artevelde, London, 
1883; Early History of the English Woollen Industry, Baltimore, 1887; An 


Introduction to English Economic History and Theory, London and New 
York, 1888-93, 2 vols. — Ashton, J., .Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne, London, 1884, 2 vols.; The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century in 
England, Ixmdon, 1886. — Ashworth, C, Canada: Progress and 
Development. — Asiatic Researches, Journal of. — Asser (Asserius 
Menevensis), De AFllfredi Rebus Gestis, London, 1571, translation by J. A. 
Giles, Annals of Alfred the Great, London, 1848. 


Asser, the biographer of Alfred the Great, was probably of Welsh birth, as 
he was educated and ordained priest at the monastery of St. Davids in 
Pembrokeshire. His talents attracted the attention of Alfred, who invited 
him to the court and subsequently made him bishop of Exeter and abbot of 
several wealthy monasteries. It is said that he induced Alfred to found the 
University of Oxford and settle annual stipends upon its instructors. The life 
of Alfred is the sole work of Asser that has come down to our times; it is 
merely a fragment and largely a compilation, but derives its interest from 
the genuine greatness of the person described. Asser possessed genuine 
merit as a biographer, and many of his graphic anecdotes illustrative of the 
life and character of the great British king have become familiar to all 
readers of English history. His long and useful life ended in the year 909. 


Aubrey, J., Miscellanies, London, 1096; Brief Lives, Chiefly of 
Contemporaries, Lon-don, 2 vols., new edition, 1898.— Aubrey, W. H. S., 
The Rise and Growth of the English Nation, London, 1896, 3 vols. — 
Australasia, in British Empire Series, London, 1900. — Avienus, Rufus 
Festus, Ora maritima, Venice, 1488, Paris, 1825. 


Bacon, Francis, In Felicem Memoriam Elizabethite, London, 1609, 
translation by J. Spedding, Cambridge, 1875; The Reign of Henry VII, 
London, 1622, Cambridge, 1876.— 
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Bagehot, W., The English Constitution, London, 1867; Lombard Street, 
London, 1873; Essays on Parliamentary Reform, London, 1883. 


raised an army under his command. He defeated two generals, one after the 
other, and only disbanded his force after having dictated the terms of peace. 


Some years later his son Zopyrus headed a rebellion in Caria and Lydia, and 
the success of the revolt was so fatal to the other satraps that their fidelity 
henceforth was only a question of caprice or circumstance. Artaxerxes died 
in 424, and the intrigues which had cost so much blood at the beginning of 
his reign now recommenced. His eldest legitimate son, Xerxes II, was 
assassinated at the end of forty-five days by Sogdianus, one of his 
illegitimate brothers ; he in his turn was dethroned and killed after a reign 
of six months and a half by Ochus, another bastard of the old king, who, on 
ascending the throne, took the name of Darius, and whose life was one long 
tissue of miseries and crimes. His reign from the beginning was disturbed 
by the rebellion of his brother Arsites and Artyphius, son of Megabyzus, 
who took up arms in Asia Minor, enrolled Greek mercenaries, and gained 
two important victories. Persian gold now compassed what was beyond 
Persian bravery, and the rebels, abandoned by their soldiers, surrendered on 
condition that their lives should be 


Walter Bagehot was born at Langport, Somerset, England, in 1826, took his 
degree at London University in 1848, and after engaging for ten years in 
banking, became editor of the Economist, retaining the position until his 
death in 1877. Bagehot’s fame rests chiefly on Tlie Englisli Constitution, a 
brilliant philosophic essay on the workings of the English government, 
already accepted as a classic, and Lombard Street, essays on practical 
finance, which have had a wide influence on the history of banking in 
England. 


Bagwell, R., Ireland under the Tudors, London, 1885, 3 vols. — Baillie, R., 
Letters and Journals, Edinburgh, 1841-1842, 3 vols.— Bain, F. W., The 
English Monarchy, London, 1894. 


— Bain, J., Calendar of Documents Relating to Scotland, in Scottish Rotls 
Series, Edinburgh, 1881-1885, 4 vols. — Balfour, F. H.. Waifs and Strays 
from Far East, London, 1876. 


— Balfour, J., Annales of Scotland 1059-1603, Edinburgh, 1824-1825, 4 
vols. — Ballantyne, A., Lord Carteret, London, 1887. — Bamberg, F., 
Geschichte der orientalischen Angelegen-heit im Zeitraume, Berlin, 1888. 
— Bamford S., Passages in the Life of a Radical. — Banks, J. S., Our 
Indian Empire, London, 1879. — Bannister, S., Life of William Paterson, 
Edinburgh, 1858. — Barbe, L. A., Tragedy of Cowrie House. Paisley, 1887. 
— Barbour, J.. The Bruce, Edinburgh, 1894, 2 vols. — Barrow, G., Ceylon, 
Past and Present, London, 1857. — Barrow, J., Life and Correspondence of 
Admiral Sir William Sidney Smith, London, 1848, 2 vols. — Bartoli, D., 
Istoria della Compagnia di Gesu, Rome, 1653-1673, 5 vols. — ¢ Baxter, R., 
Reliquiae Baxterians, a Narrative of the Most Memorable Passages of His 
Life and Times, London, 1694. — Bayne, P., in English Puritanism, 
London, 1862; The Chief Actors in the Puritan Revolution, London, 1878.4 
— Beaumanoir, P. do, Les Coutumes de Beauvaisis, Paris, 1690, edited by 
Beugnot, Paris, 1842, 2 vols. — Becker, E., Maria Stuart, Darnley und 
Bothwell, Giessen, 1881. — Bede (Beda), Venerabilis, Historia 
Ecelesiastica Gentis Anglorum, Paris, 1544-1554, 6 vols., English 
translation, Ecclesiastical History of England, London, 1870. 


Bede (Beda) surnamed the Venerable, was an English monk who was born 
about the year 672 at Wearmouth in the bishopric of Durham. At the age of 


seven he was placed in the monastery of St. Peter, at Wearmouth, and after 
a few years removed to the monastery of Jarrow, where he was ordained 
deacon in 691 and priest in 702. The fame of his learning spread to foreign 
lands, and Pope Sergius urged him to visit Rome, but Bede remained 
quietly in his cell gathering the material for his Ecclesiastical History, 
which was completed in 731. This great work was received with such 
favour that it was ordered read in the churches. Bede wrote numerous 
treatises on religious and scientific subjects, and besides conducting a large 
correspondence continued his instruction in the school of the monastery to 
the time of his death in the year 735. While his writings are, to mod-ern 
view, subject to grave criticism as superficial, inexact, and disfigured by the 
credulity of his age in matters of religion, there is no doubt that his 
attainments were remarkable, and that he occupied the highest rank among 
the scholars of his period. His history was translated into Anglo-Saxon by 
King Alfred. 


Beddoe, J., The Races of Britain, London, 1885. — Begg, A., History of the 
Northwest, Toronto, 1894. — Bellay, J. du. Lettres, Paris, 1542. — Bemont, 
C, Simon de Montfort, Comte de Leicester, Paris, 1884. — Berkley, J., 
Memoirs of the Negotiations of Charles I with Parliament, London, 1699. 
— Bernard, M., Neutrality of Great Britain during American Civil War, 
London, 1870. — Beutzon, T., Nouvelle France et Nouvelle Angleterre, 
Paris, 1899. — Biondi, G. F., History of the Civil War between the Houses 
of Lancaster and York, London, 1637. — Birch, T., Court and Times of 
James I, London, 1848, 2 vols. — Bisset, A., History of the Commonwealth 
in England from the Death of Charles I, London, 1867; History of the 
Struggle for Parliamentary Government. London, 1877, 2 vols. — Bisset, 
R., History of the Reign of George III, London, 1839, 3 vols.— Blaauw, W. 
H., The Baron’s War, London. 1871. — Blackstone, W., Commentaries on 
the Laws of England, Oxford, 1765-1769, 4 vols., edited by Kerr, London, 
1885-1887. — Blair, D., Cyclopaedia of Australia, Melbourne, 1881. — 
Blancj J. J. S., Histoire de dix ans, 1830-1840, Paris. 1841-1844, 5 vols., 
English translation. History of the Ten Years, 1830-1840, London, 1844, 2 
vols. — Blennerhassett, R., Ireland, London, 1897, 2 vols. — Blind Harry 
(Henry the Minstrel), The Actis and Deidis of the lUuster and Vailzeand 
Campioun, Schir William W’allace, Edinburgh, 1570, edited by Moir, 
1885-1887, 2 vols. — Blue Books, Reports from Committees, February to 


August, 1889; Report on grants to members of the Royal Family, London, 
1S89. 8 vols. — Boderie, L. F. de la, Ambassades en Angleterre sous le 
regne de Henri IV, Paris, 1750. — Bonwick, J., First Twenty Years of 
Australia, London, 1882. — Bor, P. C, Oorsprongk, begin ende verfolg der 
Nederlantscher Oorlogen, Amsterdam, 1679, 6 vols. — Bourinot, J. G., 
Manual of the Constitutional History of Canada, Montreal, 1888, London, 
1895; Historical and Descriptive Account of Cape Breton, Montreal, 1892; 
How Canada is Governed, London, 1895; Canada, in Story of the Natiofis 
Series, New York, 1897. — Bourrienne, F. de, Mfmoires, Paris, 1829-1831, 
10 vols.; Memoirs of Napoleon, London, 1893, 4 vols. — Bracton, H. de, 
De legibus et consuetudinibus Anglise, London, 1569, 1640, English 
translation, London, 1878-1883. — Bradshaw, J., New 
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Zealand of To-day, London, 1SS8. — Brantome, P. de, Vies des grands 
capitaines, Leyden, 1666, 10 vols., Paris, 1865 f.f. — Brenton, E. P., Naval 
History of Great Britain from 1783-1822* London, 1837, 5 vols. — 
Brewer, J. S., The Student’s Hume, New York, 1880; Reign of Henry VIII, 
London, 1884, 2 vols. — Bright, J., Public Letters, London, 1854; Speeches 
on the American Question, London, 1805. — Bright, J. F., History of 
England from 449 to 1880, London, 1880-1888, 4 vols. — Bright, W., 
Chapters of Early Church History, Ox-ford, 1878; The Roman See and the 
Early Church, London, 1896. — British Quarterly Review “The Political 
Situation,” London, 1868. — Broderick, G. C, History of the Uni-versitv of 
Oxford, London, 1886. — Brodie G., Constitutional History of the British 
Em-pire from Charles I, London, 1865-1806, 3 vols. — Brougham, H., 
Historical Sketches of Statesmen of the Time of George III, London, 1839, 
3 vols.; History of England and France, under the House of Lancaster, 
London, 1801; The British Constitution, London, 1801. — Brown, P. H., 
History of Scotland, Cambridge, 1899, 2 vols. — Browning, O., Napoleon 
and England in 1803, London, 1887. — Bruce, J., Letters of Elizabeth and 
James VI, Lon-don, 1849. — Bryce, G., Manitoba, Its Infancy, Growth, and 
Present Condition, London, 1882: Short History of the Canadian People, 
London, 1887. — Bryce, J., Impressions of South Africa, London, 1899. — 


Bryce, T., Home Rule Bill, London, 1893. — Buchanan, G., Eerum 
Scoticarum Historica, Edinburgh, 1582. — Buchanan, M., Liber 
Pluseardensis, a continuation of John of Fordun, edited and translated by W. 
F. Skene, Edinburgh, 1877-1880, 2 vols. — Buck, (Buc), G., Life of 
Richard II, London, 1706. — Buckle, H. T., History of Ci/alisation in 
England, London, 1869. 


Henry Thomas Buckle was born at Lee, Kent, November 24, 1821. Being a 
delicate child his studies were pursued at home, but to such advantage that 
at the age of thirty he knew nineteen languages. Possessing an independent 
fortune, he spent much time in foreign travel, and about 1844 conceived the 
design of writing a history of the Middle Ages. After several years of 
preparation he enlarged the scope of his work, and in 1857 published the 
first volume of his History of Civilisation, which achieved immediate and 
marked success. After the publication of the second volume in 1801, he 
sought to restore his wasted strength by travel, but died at Damascus, May 
29th, 1802. Buckle’s work is really only an unfinished introduction to the 
great history which he had planned. He seeks to establish history as an 
exact science: to show that climate, soil, and natural forces form the 
character of a people; that scepticism advances and credulity retards 
national progress, and that paternal government dwarfs the spirit of freedom 
and civilisation. His ideals are high, his style vigorous and elegant. 


Bulwer, H. L. E., Life of Viscount Palmerston, London, 1870; Sir Robert 
Peel, Lon-don, 1874. —Burke, E., Works, Boston, 1865, 12 vols.; Select 
Works, Oxford, 1874; Reflections on the French Revolution, London, 1790. 
— Burnet, G. (Bishop), History of the Reformation of the Church of 
England, London 1679-1715, 3 vols., 1829, 3 vols.; History of His Own 
Times [a work of great interest, and containing much of value, but marred 
by the partisanship of the writer], London, 1724-1734, 2 vols., Oxford, 
1833. — Bums, W., The War of Scottish Independence, Glasgow, 1874, 2 
vols. — Burrows, M., Cinque Ports, London, 1888; Memoir of Linacre, 
Oxford, 1890; Life of Admiral Hawke, London, 1896. — Burton, J. H., 
History of Scotland from Agricola’s Invasion, London, 1853, 7 vols.; 1867- 
1870, 8 vols.; A History of the Reign of Queen Anne, Edinburgh and New 
York, 1880. — Burton, R. F., Lord Beaconsfield, A Sketch, London, 1882. 


— Butler, A., Lives of the Saints, Newcastle, 1799, 2 vols. — Buxton, S., 
Finance and Politics, London, 1888. 


Caesar, C. Julius, De Bello Gallico, Rome, 1449; edited by Dinter, Leipsic, 
1890. — Calthorpe, S. J. J., Letters from Headquarters, or the Realities of 
War in the Crimea, London, 1858. — Calvert, A. F., Western Australia and 
its Welfare, London, 1894. — Calvert, A. J., Discovery of Australia, 
London, 1893. — Camden, W.. Britannia sive Reg-norum Angliae Scotiae 
et Hibernife ex intima Antiquitate Chorographica Descriptio, Lon-don, 
1586, translation by E. Gib.son, London, 1722, 2 vols. — Cameron, T. W., 
article on ” Wolsey ” in the Encyrlopa>(lia Britannica. — Campbell, G. D., 
The New British Constitution and its Master Builders, Edinburgh, 1888. — 
Campbell, J., Lives of the Lord Chancellors, London, 1845-1848, 7 vols.; 
Lives of the Chief Justices of England, London, 1849-1857, 3 vols. — 
Canadian Monthly and National Review, Great Britain, Canada and the 
United States, 1872. — Cardauns, H., Stnrtz Maria Stuarts, Cologne, 1883. 
— Carey, R. (Earl of Monmouth), Memoirs, London, 1759. — Carey, W., 
and J. Marshman, The Ramavana of Valmiki, Serampore, 1806-1810. — 
Carlos, E. S., Short History of British India, London, 1889. — Carlyle, T., 
Chartism, London, 1839; Heroes, Hero Worship and the Heroic in History, 
London, 1840; Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, London, 1845. 


Thomas Carlyle was born at Ecclefschan, Dumfrieshire, Scotland, 
December 4th, 1795. He began to study for the ministry at Edinburgh 
University, but abandoned this plan and, after teaching several years, settled 
at Edinburgh with the determination of supporting himself by letters. He 
first secured recognition with a L/ife of Schiller (1825J. From that time on 
he busied himself with translations and essays, until 1837, when his first 
notable work. The French RevohUion, appeared. His characterisation of 
that event 
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as “truth clad in hell fire” aceounts for his method of treating it — but 
wonderful as it is, it can scarcely be called history. Several years devoted to 
writing and lecturing followed, and in 1845 his Oliver Cromwell’s Letters 


and Speeches was published. This great work — -hero-worship as it is — is 
considered by many his ma.sterpiece. It certainly created a new and 
favourable picture of the Great Protector which has remained to this day. 
Between 1858-1805 appeared in six volumes his History of Frederick the 
Great. After the death of his wife in 1860 his life became more and more 
secluded, but he continued his literary activity almost up to his death, 
February 4th, 1881, 


Oarruthers, R., article on “Elizabeth” in the Encyclopa;dia Britannica. 
Carte, T., Life of James, Duke of Ormonde, London, 1736, 3 vols., Oxford, 
1851. — Cartier, J., Premier Voyage de J. Cartier au Canada, in Voyages de 
dScottvertes an Canada entre les aniiees 1534 et 1542, Quebec, 1843. — 
Castelnau, M. de, Memoires, Paris, 1621; Brussels, 1731, 3 vols. — 
Cathcart, William Shaw (Earl of Cathcart), Proclamation to Danish People 
and to Commander-in-chief of Danish Forces, m Parliamentary Debates, 
London, 1812. — Cavendish, G., Life of Cardinal Wolscv, London, 1041; 
1825, 2 vols.. 1855. — m Chalmers, G., Life of Mary Queen of Scots, 
Edinburgh, 1812, 2 vols.; Caledonia, Edinburgh, 1807-1824, 3 vols. — 
Chalmers, M. D., Local Government, London and New York, 1885. — 
Chambers, R., History of the Rebellion of 1745-46, London, 1869. — 
Chapleau, J. N., Constitution and Government of Canada, Montreal, 1894. 
— Charles I, Eikon Basilike, edited by J. L. Scott, London, 1880. — 
Cherburg, H., Life and Reign of Henry VIII, in Ecclesiastical Biography, 
Lon-don, 1853. — Chezy, A. L. de, Yadjnadattabada or the Death of 
Yadjnadatta, Paris, 1826. 


— Child, F. J., English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Boston and New 
York, 1888-1889, 5 vols. — Child, G. W., Church and State under the 
Tudors, London, 1890. — Christie, R., Military and Naval Operations in the 
Canadas, New York, 1818. — Christie, W. D., Lite of Anthony Ashley 
Cooper (Earl of Shaftesbury), London, 1871, 2 vols. — Church, R.W., The 
Oxford Movement, London, 1891; Beginnings of Middle Ages, London and 
New York, 1895. — Olapin, La France Transatlantique, Paris, 1885. — 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of, History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars 
in England [A work of much value because of close personal knowledge of 
the author with the events which he describes, but not to be trusted without 
verification because of the writer’s keen enmities], Oxford, 1702, 3 vols.; 


1888, 6 vols. — Clarke, J. S., The Life of James II, King of England. 
London, 1816, 2 vols.— Clay den, P. W., England under the Coalition, 
1888-1892, London, 1892-1893, 8 vols. — Clinton, H. R., War in the 
Peninsula, London, 1898. — Clowes, W. L., The Royal Navy, London, 
1899. — Coates, T. F. G., Life and Speeches of Lord Rosebery, Lon-don, 
1900, 2 vols. — Cobbett, W., Parliamentary History of England, from the 
Norman Conquest to 1800 [The most complete and valuable collection of 
the records and proceedings of Parliament for the period covered], London, 
1806, 36 vols.; Selections from Political Works, London, 1812, 4 vols.; 
History of the Protestant Reformation in England and Ireland, London, 
1829, 2 vols. — Coke, R., A Detection of the Court and State of England, 
London, 1694, 2 vols. — Coleridge, S. T., Letters, Conversations and 
Recollections, London, 1836. — Collins, W. E., What Was the Position of 
the Pope in England, London, 1890. — Colmer, J. G., Recent 
Developments in Canada, Montreal, 1894. — Colvin, A., article on the ” 
Recent History of India ” in the new volumes of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. — Comines, P. de, Memoires, Paris, 1524-1525, English 
translation, London, 1855, 2 vols. — Congrave, J. F., South Australia — A 
Sketch of its History and Resources, Adelaide, 1886. — Cooke, G. W., 
History of Party from Charles II, London, 1855, 2 vols. — Corbett, J. S., Sir 
Francis Drake, London, 1890; Drake and the Tudor Navy, London, 1899, 2 
vols. — Cornewoleys, T., in Goodman’s Coxirt of King James I, London, 
1839, 2 vols. — Comhill Magazine, Characteristics of Lord Beaconsfield, 
London, November, 1866. 


— Costello, L. S., Memoirs of Mary, the young Duchess of Burgundy, 
London, 1853. — Cotton, J. S., article on “Warren Hastings,” in the 
Encyclopcedia Britannica — Cotton, J. S., and E. J. Payne, Colonies and 
Dependencies, London, 1883. — Couch, T. Quiller-and others. The Story of 
the Sea, London, 1898, 2 vols. — Cowan, S., Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
Wlio Wrote the Casket Letters? London, 1901, 2 vols. — Cowell, J., Law 
Dictionary, or the Interpreter, I_x)ndon, 1607; 1708. — Cox, H., Institutions 
of the English Government, London, 1863; History of the Reform Bills, 
1866-1867, London, 1868; Ancient Parliamentary Elections. London, 1868; 
Whig and Tory Administrations during the Last Thirteen Years, London, 
1868. — Coxe, W., Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, London, 1800, 3 vols.; 
Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough, with his original correspondence, 


London, 1817-1819, 3 vols., 1847, 3 vols. — Craik, G. L., Contributions to 
Knight’s Pictorial History of England, London, 1849.— Craik, H., The 
State in Its Relation to Education, London, 1885.— Creasy, E. S., Text- 
book of the Constitution, London, 1848; The Rise and Progress of the 
English Constitution, London, 1856; Imperial and Colonial Constitutions of 
the British Empire, London, 1872. 


Edward Shepherd Creasy was born at Bexford, in Kent, September 12th, 
1812. Educated at Cambridge, he was called to the bar in 1837, and in 1840 
was made professor of history in London University, where he remained for 
twenty years until his appointment as chief justice of Ceylon. During hia 
connection .with the university he published 
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several historical works of mucli merit, of which his Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World received high commendation and has been widely read. 
His death occurred January 27th, 


1878. 


Crelghton, M., The Age of Elizabeth, London, 1876; The Tudors and the 
Reformation, London, 187G; A History of the Papacy during the 
Reformation, London, 1882-1894, 5 vols., 1897, G vols.; The Early 
Renaissance in England, London, 1895; The English National Character, 
1890; Queen Elizabeth, London, .-1889. 


Mandell Creighton (1843-1901) graduated at Oxford in 1866 and entered 
the ministry of the Church of England. In 1884 he became professor of 
ecclesiastical history at Cambridge, in 1891 was made bishop of 
Peterborough, and in 1897 transferred to the see of London. His Historij of 
the Papacy is probably the most authoritative work on the subject written by 
an Englishman. His works on the Tudor period in English history are also of 


great value. He was a founder and first editor of the English Historical 
Review. 


Crooke, W., the Northwestern Provinces of India, London, 1897. — 
Crozals, J. de, Lanfranc, archeveque de Canterbury, sa vie, son 
enseignement, sa politique, Paris, 1877. — Ctesias, ‘Ivbtui, Paris, 1594, 
English translation by J. W. MeCrindle, Ancient India as described by 
Ctesias, Calcutta, 1882. — Cunningham, H. S., British India and Its Rulers, 
London, 1881. — Cunningham, W., Constitutional or Parliamentary History 
of England, London, 1751-1761, 24 vols. — Cunningham, Wm., Growth of 
English Industry and Commerce, London, 1892, 2 vols. — Gushing, C, The 
Treaty of Washington, New York, 1873. — Cutts, E. L., Scenes and 
Characters of the Middle Ages, London, 1872. 


Dalrymple, J., Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland from the Dissolution of 
the Last Parliament of Charles II to the Great Battle oflf La Hogue, Dublin, 
1771-1773, 3 vols. — Salyell, J. G., Fragments of Scottish History, 
Edinburgh, 1798. — Davids, T. W. R., (translator), The Jatakatthavannana, 
Buddhist Birth Stories, etc., London, 1880. — Daviea, J., A Discovery of 
the True Causes why Ireland was never Entirely Subdued, London, 1613. 
— Davin, N. F., The Irishman in Canada, London, 1887. — Dawkins, W. 
B., Cave Hunting, London, 1874; Early Man in Britain, London, 1880. — 
Dawson, *!., The Australian Aborigines, Melbourne, 1881. — Defoe, D., 
The True-Born Englishman, London, 1701; History of the Union, London, 
1709; A Journal of the Plague Year, London, 1722, new edition by Haweis, 
1886. — Delolme, J. L., Constitution de I’ Angleterre, Amsterdam, 1771, 
translation, Rise and Progress of the English Constitution, London, 1838. 
— Demans, R., Hugh Latimer, London, 1869; William Tyndale, London, 
1891. — Dent, The Last Forty Years, Toronto, 1881, 2 vols. — Denton, W., 
England in the Fifteenth Century, London, 1888. — D’Ewes, S., Journals of 
all the Parliaments during the Reign of Elizabeth, London, 1682. — Diceto, 
Ralph de, Historia de regibus Britoniun, in Rolls Series, London, 1876. m 
— E Dicey, A. v.. Lectures Introductory to the Law of the Constitution, 
London, 1885. — Dickens, C., Child’s History of England, 1852, 3 vols. — 
Dlgges, D., The Compleat Ambassador, London, 1655. — Dilke, C, 
Problems of Greater Britain, London, 1890; On the Cost of the Crown 
(Spcecli), London, 1891. — Dimitresco, M., Pierre de Gaveston, Paris, 


1898. — Diodorus Siculus, Bi/SXioSjj/cr) iiTTopiKij, Leipsic, 1838, 6 
vols. — Dion Cassius, pw/iafxJ) laropla. Venice, 1526, Leipsic. 1824, 9 
vols. — Dionne, N. E., La Nouvclle France, Quebec, 1891. — Disraeli, B., 
Vindication of the English Constitution, London, 18.35. — -Disraeli, I., 
Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles I, London, 1828-1831, 5 
vols. — Dixon, H., Robert Blake, London, 1852. — Dixon, R. W^., History 
of the Church of England from the Alxilition of the Roman Jurisdiction, 
London, 1878, 3 vols. — Dodd, C, Church History of England from the 
Commencement of the XVIth Century to the Revolution, London,’ 1688, 
1,840-1843, 5 vols. — Doubleday, T., Life of Sir Robert Peel, London, 
1856, 2 vols. — Douglas, J., Canadian Independence. Annexation and 
Imperial Federation, New York, 1894. — Doutre, J., The Constitution of 
Canada, |Montreal, 1880. — Dowell, M. S., History of Taxes and Taxation 
in England, London, 1888, 4 vols. — Doyle, A. C, History of the Great 
Boer War, London, 1901. — Dryden, J., Annus Mirabilis. London, 1667. — 
Du Cane, E. F., The Punishment and Prevention of Crime, London and New 
York, 1885. — Duffy, C. B., Y’oung Ireland, 1840-18.50, London and New 
York, 1880; Four Years of Irish History, 1845-1849, London and New York, 
1883. — Duncker, M., Geschichte des Alterthunis, Leipsic, 1852-1857, 4 
vols., translated by E. Abbott, London, 1877, 6 vols. — Dunham, S. A., 
History of Europe, London, 1830, 3 vols. 


Samuel Astley Dunham was associated with Lardner in the preparation of 
the Cabinet Cyclopcfdia, for which he compiled a number of histories. 
These works are not professedly original, but are well arranged and 
entertainingly written. He also collaborated with Southey, who speaks of his 
knowledge of the middle ages as ” marvellous,” and with Lingard. He 
received the degree of LL.D. in recognition of his labours, and died at 
London in 1858. 


Dunlap, R., Life of Henry Grattan, London, 1889. — Dupln, L. E., 
Bibliotheque univer-sclle des auteurs ecclesiastiques, Paris, 1686 flF., 61 
vols. 


Eadmer, Historia Novorum, sive sui seecuH, London, 1623, edited by M. 
Rule in RolU 


DARIUS II 


Darius II had married his aunt Parysatis, one of the cruellest and most 
depraved women that ever entered an Eastern harem, and it was by her 
advice that he broke his word and Arsites was burnt to death. But this 
example did not deter Pissuthnes, the satrap of Lydia, who had been in 
office for twenty months, from rebelling ; however, he, like Arsites, fell by 
treachery ; for Tissaphernes having bribed the mercenaries in his pay to 
desert him, he was obliged to surrender. Darius had him put to death, and 
made his conqueror his successor. 


But this was not the last of the troubles in Asia Minor, for Amorges, the 
natural son of Pissuthenes excited Caria to revolt, and after abrogating the 
title of King, he held out till 412. 


It was at this time that the whole of Greece was laid waste by the 
Peloponnesian war. Athens had just lost in Sicily the best part of her fleet 
and the bravest of her soldiers, and when the news of her defeat reached the 
East, Darius saw that it was a favourable time to break the treaty of 449. He 
sent orders to the satraps of Mysia and Lydia to collect the taxes from the 
Greek towns on the coast and to treat with the Lacediemonians. Sparta 
accepted the alliance offered her, and henceforth the different Hellenic 
states were but playthings in the hands of the Great King and his agents. 
Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus tried at first to keep the balance equal 
between the Dorians and Athenians, without allowing either of the rival 
races to deal the mortal blow ; but this equalising policy did not last long. 
Darius had two sons, and the second one, named Cyrus after the founder of 
the empire, obtained through the influence of Parysatis the suprenie 
rulership of the provinces of Asia Minor. 


Cyrus was ambitious of reigning, and he hoped that his mother would 
manage by intrigues to obtain for him the succession which rightfully 
belonged to his eldest brother, Arsaces; and in the event of failure by those 
means he intended to win the throne by fore m of arms. 
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Series, London, 1884. — Earle, J., Two of the Saxon Chronicles (parallel), 
London, 1865. — Edgar, J. D., Canada and its Capital, London, 1898. — 
Edgar, M., Ten Years of Upper Canada, Quebec, 1888. — Edinburgh 
Cabinet, Historical Account of the Circumnavigation, Edinburgh, 1830- 
1844, 3 vols. — Edinburgh Review, Januarj-, 1870. — Edwards, E., Life of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, London, 1808, 2 vols. — Elliott, A. D., The State and 
the Cliurch, London, 1899. — Elliott, H. M.. History of India, as Told by Its 
Own Historians, London, 1872-1877, 8 vols. — ElUs, G. E., Life “of 
Willian Penn, Boston, 1846.— Ellis, H., Original Letters Illustrative of 
English History, London, 1824-1840, 11 vols. — Elphlnstone, M., The 
History of India; the Hindoo and Mohammedan Periods, London, 1841, 2 
vols. — Elton, C, Origins of English History, London, 1882. — Emmet, T. 
A., Pieces of Irish History, New York, 1807. — Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Edinluirgh, 1888, 25 vols. — Erasmus, Epistolse, Amsterdam, 1703-1700, 
10 vols., Vol. Ill; Lives of Jehan Vitrier and .John Colet, London, 1883. — 
Eacott, T. H., England, its People, Polity, and Pursuits, London, 1879, 2 
vols. — Evelyn, J., Diary, London, 1818-1819, 1879, 4 vols. [.John Evelyn 
(1620-1706) was the author of some thirty works on various subjects, but 
his fame rests chicflj’ on his Diary, which, covering a period of seventy 
years, is scarcely less valuable than that of Pepys]. — Ewald, A. C, The 
Crown and its Advisers, London, 1880; Stories from the State Papers, 
London, 1883; Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart, London, 1883; The 
Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, London, 1883, 
2 vols. 


Fabyan, R., The Concordance of Histories; The New Chronicles of England 
and France, London, 1516, 1533, 5th edition, 1811. — Faillion, M. E., 
Histoire de la Colonie Frangaise en Canada, Paris. 1865-1866, 3 vols. — 
Panshawe, Lady Anne, Memoirs of Sir Richard Fanshawe, London, 1829. 
— Farrer, T. H., The State in Relation to Trade, London, 1883. — 
Favenc,E., The History of Our Continent, Sydney, 1891. — Feasey, R. J., 
Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial, London, 1897; Monasticism. 
What is It? London, 1898. — Fenelon, B. de La Mothe, Correspondance 
diplomatique, Paris, 1838-1841, 7 vols. — Fenn,J., Paston Letters, written 
during Reigns of Henry VI, Edward IV, and Richard III, London, 1859. — 


Ferishta, M. K., History of the Mohammedan Pov,-er in India, translated by 
Briggs, London, 1829, 4 vols. — Ferguson, J., Tree and Serpent Worship in 
India, London, 1868. — Fiddes, R., Life of Wolsey. London, 1724. — Firth, 
C. H., The Clarke Papers, London, 1891-4; Scotland and the 
Commonwealth, London, 1895; Life of Cromwell, London, 1900. — Firth, 
J. B.. Municipal London, London, 1876. — Fischel, E., English 
Constitution, London, 1863. — Fitzneal, R.. Dialogus de Scaccario, in 
Stublis’ Select Charters arid other Documents illustrative of Enrjlish 
History, Oxford, 1870, 1881. — Fitzpatrick, W. J., Secret Service under 
Pitt, London, 1892. — Fitzstephen, W., Vita Sancta Thomae, in Sparke’s 
His-toricB Anglicance Scriptores, London. 1723; Description of the Most 
Noble Citv of London, London, 1723, 1890. — Flood, F. S., Story of Prince 
Henry of Monmouth and Chief .Justice Gaseoigne, London, 1886. — 
Florence of Worcester, Chronicle, London, 1600, edited by B. Thorpe, 
London, 1848, 2 vols. — Fonblanque, A. de. How We Are Governed, etc.; 
England under Seven Administrations, London, 1837, 3 vols. — 
Fontpertius, F. de, L’ Inde Britan-nique, Paris, 1878. — Forbes, M., 
Reminiscences of the Mutiny, London, 1893.— Fortescue, J., The 
Governance of England, Oxford. 1885. — Forster, .1., Eminent British 
Statesmen, London, 1836, 6 vols.; Lives of the Statesmen of the 
Commonwealth of England, London, 1840, 7 vols.; Arrest of Five Members 
by Charles I, London, 1860; Sir John Elliott, a Biography, London, 1872, 2 
vols. — Forsyth, W.. History of Trial by Jury, London, 1852.— Poss, E., 
The Judges of England, London, 1848-1804, 9 vols.— Fowle, T. W., The 
Poor Law, London, 1882-1885. — « Foxe, J., History of the Acts and 
Monuments of the Church (Book of Martyrs), London, 1563. — Eraser, W. 
A.. Disraeli and his Diary, London, 1891. — Freeman, E. A.. Lectures on 
the Origin of the English Nation, London, 1870; History of the Norman 
Conquest of England, London, 1871-79. 6 vols.; Growth of the English 
Constitution, London, 1872; Comparative Politics, London, 1873; Reign of 
William Rufus, Oxford, 1882, 2 vols.; article on the ” History of England” 
in the Encyclopcedia Britannica. 


Edward Augxistus Freeman was born at Mitchley Abbey, in Staffordshire, 
August 2, 1823. He was educated at Oxford and after his marriage, in 1847, 
devoted his life to literary pursuits. His first publication was a History of 
Architecture, and by frequent contributions to periodicals he soon became 


known to the English reading public as an accurate and versatile writer. In 
1867 the first volume of the History of the Norman Conquest established 
his position among English historians, and brought him numerous academic 
honours. To familiarise himself with countries whose history he was writing 
Freeman travelled extensively, and became well known as a lecturer in both 
England and the LAnited States. He was a very voluminous writer and has 
treated of many nations and diverse periods with unfailing accuracy and 
critical ability. His prolixity, however, mars the literary quality of his work 
and interferes with the flow of his thought, but his honesty of purpose and 
profound search for truth will render his works always valuable and 
authoritative. Freeman succeeded Bishop Stubbs as regius professor of 
history at Oxford in 1884, but failing health compelled him to spend much 
of his time in a warmer climate, and while travelling in Spain he died at 
Alicante, March 16th, 1892. 
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Friedman, P., Anne Boleyn, London, 1884, 2 vols. — Froissart, J., 
Clironiques de France, d’ Angleterre, etc., Paris, 1769, English translation. 
London, 1839. — Frost, T., The Secret Societies of the European 
Revolution, London, 1896, 2 vols. — Froude, J. A., History of England 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth, London, 1856-1S67, 10 
vols.; The English in Ireland, Eighteenth Century, London, 1871-74, 3 
vols.; Oceana, or England and her Colonies, London, 1886; Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield, London, 1890; Divorce of Catharine of Aragon, London, 
1891; Life and Letters of Erasmus, London, 1894; English Seamen in the 
Sixteenth Century, London, 1895. 


James Anthony Froude was born at Dartington. in Devonshire, April 23rd, 
1818, and was educated at Westminster School and Oxford. He entered the 
chirrch, but the change in his religious views, caused by the Tractarian 
movement, in which he became deeply interested, caused him to abandon 
the profession and devote bis life to literature. A frequent contributor to the 
reviews, he was editor of Fraser’s Magazme for many years and published 
numerous historical and biographical works. As literary executor of Carlyle 
he aroused vehement criticism by what many considered his lack of 


editorial discretion. He travelled extensively, both privately and on 
government missions, and gave numerous lectures in the United States as 
well as in England. His historical fame is mainly founded on his History of 
England, though this, like all his works, is injured by his adaptation of facts 
to suit his chosen views. But if he often subordinated accuracy to the 
exigencies of vivid description, his lucid style and the charm of his 
language cause his mworks to be ranked among the most noteworthy of his 
century and will give him high position among British historians. Froude 
succeeded E. A. Freeman as regius professor of modern historv at Oxford in 
1892, and died at Salcorabe, Devonshire, October 20th, 1894. 


Fuller, T., The Church History of Britain from the Birth of Christ to 1648, 
London, 1655; The Worthies of England, London, 1661. — Fyfe, B. H.. 
Annals of Our Time, London, 1893. — Fyffe, C. A., A History of Modern 
Europe, London, 1891, 3 vols. 


Gairdner, J., The Paston Letters, Westminster, 1874, 3 vols.; The Houses of 
Lancaster and York, in Epochs of 3Iodern Ilistory, London, 1874, 1877; 
History of the Life and Reign of Richard III, London, 1875; Henry the 
Seventh, London, 1889; Richard the Third, Cambridge, 1898. 


James Gairdner was born at Edinburgh, March 22nd, 1828. At the age of 
eighteen he was appointed to a clerkship in the Public Records Office in 
London, and displayed such capabilities that his advancement was rapid. 
For many years he was assistant keeper of the public records, and has 
published numerous works as the result of his assiduous study of the 
ancient documents. These publications have thrown a flood of light upon 
the early history of England, and will always be of invaluable service to the 
historian as well as of interest to the general reader. 


Gallon, A., Character and Times of Thomas Cromwell, Birmingham, 1887. 
—  Gamache, C. de. Court and Times of Charles I, London, 1848, 2 vols. — 
Gammage, R. G., History of the Chartist Movement, Newcastle, 1894. — 
Gardiner, S. R., History of England from the Accession of .James I to the 
Outbreak of the Great Civil War, 1603-1642, London, 1867-1877, 10 vols.; 
Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I, London. 1882, 2 vols.; History of the 
Great Civil War, 1642-1649, London. 1886-1891. 3 vols., 1893, 4 vols.; 
History of the Commonwealth, London, 1894: The First Stuarts and the 


Puritan Revolution, London, 1896; A Students’ History of England, 
London, 1900, 3 vols. — Gardiner, S. R., and J. B. Mullinger, Introduction 
to the Stud}’ of English Historj’, London, 1894. 


Samnel Eawsoyi Oardiner was born at Ropley, Hants, March 4th, 1829. and 
was educated at Oxford, subsequently taking courses at Edinburgh and 
Gtittingen. He was for many years professor of history at King’s College, 
London, and was offered the professorship at Oxford made vacant “by the 
death of Froude, but declined it. Gardiner’s historical studies were mainly 
devoted to the revolutionary period following the death of James I, of which 
he made most exhaustive study, being greatly aided by the discovery of the 
hitherto unknown sources contained in the collections known as the Clarke 
and Vemey MSS., the Paston Letters and the “Nicholas and Hamilton 
Papers.” He was the first to treat this important epoch in a non-partisan 
spirit, and has given the first fair and adequate explanation of the rise of the 
Cavalier party, and the political quarrels which arose in the Long 
Parliament from differences of religious opinion. He edited many volumes 
for the Camden Society and was for ten years editor of the English 
Historical Review, to which his contributions were numerous and valuable. 
At his death, in 1902, he was engaged upon the last part of his great work. 
The Commonwealth and The Protectorate, which was completed to the year 
16.56. 


Garneau, F. X., Histoire du Canada depuis sa dfcouverte, Quebec, 1845- 
1852, 4 vols., Montreal, 1882. — Gauthier, J., Histoire de Marie Stuart. 
Paris, 1869, 2 vols. — Geikie, C, The English Reformation, London, 1875, 
1883. — George, H. B., Battles of English History, London, 1895. — 
Gerard, J., Condition of Catholics under James I, London, 1871. — Gerin 
La Joie, Dix ans au Canada, London. 1S8S. — Gervase of Canterbury, 
Chronicles, in Rolls Series, London, 1879-1880.— Gesta Stephani, edited 
by R. C. Sewall, London, 1845.— 
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Gibbon, E., A History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
London, 1776-1788, 6 vols. — Gildas, De Exeidio Britanniae Liber 


Queruhis, in Momimenta Hislorica Brifannica, London, 1848. — Giles, J. 
A., Six Old English Chronicles, London, 1848. — Giovio, P., Historia sui 
temporis libri XLV, Venice, 1550. — Giraldus Cambrensis, Topographia 
HibemiEe; Expugnatio Hibernise; Historia Vaticinalis de expugnata ab 
Anglis Hibernia; Itinerarium Cambrise, Frankfort, 1002; in Rolls Series, 
London, 1861-1877, 7 vols.; De Princijis In-structione Distinctiones tres, 
London, 1891. 


Oiraldus Cambrensis (Girald de Barri) was born near Pembroke, in South 
Wales, in the year 1145. He was educated by his uncle, the bishop of St. 
David’s, and at the age of twenty was sent to Paris, where he studied 
theology under Peter Comestor, and lectured upon belles lettres and rhetoric 
in the English college. Upon his return to England, in 1172, his reputation 
for learning and his zeal for the church were so great that he w’as given an 
extraordinary commission to reform abuses in Wales. In 1176 he returned to 
Paris and spent three years in the study of the canon law, with such success 
that he was offered the professorship in the university. Henry II sent him to 
Ireland in 1185 as secretary to Prince John. Giraldus did not accompany the 
prince on his return, but remained in Ireland for more than a year in search 
of antiquities and to complete his topographical description, for which 
purpose he travelled over the whole island. In 1198 he was elected bishop 
of St. David’s; the election being disputed, he went to Rome in 1200 to 
press his claim, but was defeated by a more wealthy competitor. Oiraldus 
lived about seventy years and left many writings, some of which have been 
published. He was eloquent and profoundly learned for his age, but 
credulous and superstitious. A bitter enemy of the monks, it was a common 
saying with him ” a monachorum malitia libera nos, Domine” (from the 
malice of monks, good Lord, deliver us). 


Gisborne, W., The Colony of New Zealand, London, 1898. — Giustiniani, 
P., Four years at the Court of Henry VIII, translation by R. Brown, London, 
1854, 2 vols. — Glan-ville, R. de, Tractatus de legibus et consuetudinibus 
regni Angliae, London, 1673; English translation by Beames, London, 
1812. — Gleig, G. R., Life of the Duke of Wellington, London, 1862. — 
Gneist, H. R. H. F., Englische Verfassungsgeschichte, Berlin, 1882; English 
translation. History of the English Constitution, London, 1885; English 
Parliament in its Transformation (1,000 years), London, 1886. 


Heinrich Rudolf Hermann Friedrich von Oneisf, a German jurist and 
statesman, was born at Berlin, August 13th, 1816. He was educated at the 
Berlin University and practised his profession for several years, becoming 
an assistant judge of the Superior Court. In 1850 he resigned this position to 
devote his time to teaching jurisprudence. He was a member of the Prussian 
Lower House from 1858 to 1893, and of the Reichstag from 1867 to 1884, 
where he became a leader of the National Liberal party. Gneist was an 
ardent admirer of the English constitution, of which he made exhaustive 
study and frequently cited as a model for German affairs. His published 
work.s are numerous, including many treatises upon the history of 
jurisprudence in addition to those relating to English parliamentary history. 
He was ennobled by Frederick III in 1888, and died at Berlin, July 22nd, 
1895. 


Godwin, W., History of the Commonwealth of England, London, 1824- 
1828, 4 vols. — Godwin, F. (Bishp), Rerum Anglicarum Annales, London, 
1616. — AGoldsmid, F. J., article on “Sind” in the Encycloptedia 
Britannica. — Goldsmith, O., History of England, London, 1771. — 
Gomme, G. E., Literature of Local Institutions, London, 1886. — Gonner, 
E. C. K., Early History of Chartism, London, 1889. — Goodman, G., Court 
of King James the First, London, 1839, 2 vols. — Goodwin, G., Dictionary 
of National Biography, London, 1890. — Gordon, C. G., Last Journal, 
London, 1885. — Grace, M. S., Sketch of the New Zealand War, London, 
1899. — Gramont, P. de, Memoires du Chevalier de Gramont, London, 
1713; English translation. Memoirs of the Court of Charles II, London, 
1846. — Grant, J., British Battles on Land and Sea, London, 1873-1875, 3 
vols. ^ Grant, R., History of the East India Company, London, 1813. — 
Green, J. R., Short History of the English People, London, 1875; History of 
the English People, 1877-1880, 4 vols.; Conquest of England, London, 
1882; The Making of England, London, 1883, 2 vols. 


John Richard Green was born at Oxford, December 12th, 1837. Upon 
completing his university course he entered the church, hut failing health 
caused him to abandon clerical life and accept a position as librarian at 
Lambeth in 1869. From early years an enthusiastic student of English 
history, he sought in his Short History of the English People to present vivid 
pictures of the life and customs of the people and of the social conditions 


which had influenced their growth rather than to dwell upon dynasties and 
wars. The success of the work was immediate; its picturesque style and 
lifelike descriptions proved eminently attractive to the general public, even 
though he often built a larger and more elaborate structure than his 
foundation warranted. Notwithstanding his bodily weakness, Green wrote 
The Making of England, a much more scholarly work, which was published 
in 1882; and so far collected and arranged the material for the succeeding 
volume on The Conquest of England that it was published by his widow 
shortly after his death, in 1883. Mrs. Green, who was a student and writer 
of much ability, rendered constant and valuable assistance to her husband, 
and has produced important works of her own composition. 
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Green J. R. (Mrs.), Henry II, London, 1885; Life in the Fifteenth Century, 
London, 


jg94 Green W. D., William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, London, 1901.— Grego, 
J., History of 


Parliamentary’ Elections, London, 1880. — Grenville, R. (Duke of 
Buckingham and Chan-dos). Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of George 
II, London, 185.3-1855, 4 vols. — Gres-well’ W. H. P., History of the 
Dominion of Canada, London, 1891; The Growth and Administration of 
the British Colonies, London, 1897. — GrevUle, C. C. F., Greville 
Memoirs, London, 1875, 3 vols.; Journal of the Reigns of George IV and 
William IV, Lon-don, 1875, 3 vols. — Greville, F. (Lord Brooke), Life of 
Sir Philip Sidney, London, 1052, 


181G. Grimm, G., Concise History of Australia, Sydney, 1891. — Groom, 
W. T., With 


Haveloek from Allahabad to Lucknow, 1857, London, 1874. — Gross, C, 
The Gild Merchant, Oxford, 1890, 2 vols. — Grossteste, R., in Hiitton’s 
Simon de Montfort and his Catme, London, 1888. — -Guest, E., Early 
English Settlements, London. 1850; Julius Caesar’s Invasion of Britain, 


London, 1864;” Origines Celticte, edited by W. Stubbs, London, 1883. — 
Guizot, F. P. G., Histoire de la revolution d’ Angleterrc, Paris, 1827-1828, 2 
vols.; English translation. History of the English Revolution, 1640, London, 
1856; Monk, Chute de la republique et retablissement de la monarchic en 
1660, Paris, 1851, English translation, Monk, or the Fall of the Republic, 
London, 1851 ; Histoire de la rgpublique d’ Angleterre et d’ Oliver 
Cromwell, 1649-1658, Paris, 1854, 2 vols., English translation, History of 
Oliver Cromwell and the English Commonwealth, London, 1854; Histoire 
du protectorat de Richard Cromwell, Paris, 1856, English translation, 
History of Richard Cromwell and the Restoration of Charles II, London, 
1856, 2 vols.; Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, London, 1867; Histoire 

d’ Angleterre, racontee a nies petits-enfants, Paris, 1877-1878, 2 vols., 
English translation. History of England from the Earliest Times to the 
Accession of Queen Victoria, London, 1879, 3 vols. 


Francois Pierre Ouillaiime Guizot, a distinguished French historian and 
statesman, was born at Niraes, October 4th, 1787. His father was guillotined 
during the Reign of Ter-ror, and his mother sought refuge in Switzerland, 
where young Guizot was educated. Returning to Paris in 1805, he began the 
brilliant literary career which ended only with his life. History, biography, 
translations, essays and reviews followed in rapid succession, and quickly 
gave him high rank among French literati. In addition, he lectured for many 
years in the Sorbonne and occupied important positions in the government, 
attaining the premiership in 1847. The coup d’etat of 1851 closed his public 
career and the remainder of his life was passed in literary labour. A close 
student of English history, his writings upon the Puritan period have “great 
merit and deserved reputation. Guizot died at the age of eighty-seven at Val- 
Rocher, September 13th, 1874. 


Gumble, T., The Life of General Monk, London, 1671. — Gurwood, J., The 
Despatches and Correspondence of the Duke of Wellington during his 
Various Campaigns, London, 1838, 13 vols. 


Hacket, J., Serinia referata; a Memorial of John Williams, D.D., London, 
1692.— Haigh, D. H., The Conquest of Britain by the Saxons, London, 
1861. — Hailes, Lord (D. Dalrymple), Annals of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
1779. — Hakluyt, R., The Principal Navigations, Voyages, TratBques and 


Discoveries of the English Nation, London, 1598-1600, 3 vols.; Divers 
Voyages Touching the Discoverie of America, London, 1852, edited by the 
Hakluyt Society, London, 1850. 


Richard Hakluyt was bom in or near London about 1553. He took his 
degree at Ox-ford in 1573-4, and after taking his M.A. in 1577, commenced 
at Oxford the first public lectures on geography. His first published work 
was his Divers Voyages Touching the Discoverie of America (1582). From 
1583 to 1588 he was chaplain to Lord Stafford, English ambassador to 
France, busying himself meanwhile with studies and researches in history 
and geography. Hakluyt’s greatest work was The Principal Navigations, 
Voyages, Trnf-fiques, and Discoveries of the English Nation (1598-1600), 
which has been truly called “the prose epic of the modern English Nation.” 
Though but little read, it is an invaluable treasure house for the study of 
English history, geographical discovery and colonisation. He was 
archdeacon of Westminster from 1603 until his death in 1616. 


Haldane, D., Admiral Duncan, London, 1898. — Hall, E., The Union of the 
Two Noble and lUustre Families of Lancastre and York, London, 1542, 
1550, 1809. — Hallam, H., View of the State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages, London, 1818, 2 vols., 1853, 3 vols.; The Constitutional History of 
England from the Accession of Henry VII to the Death of George II, 
London, 1827, 2 vols., 1854, 3 vols.; Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, London, 
1837-1839, 4 vols. 


ffenry Hallam was born at Windsor, July 9, 1777. He was educated at Eton 
and Ox-ford, studied law and was in active practice on the Oxford circuit 
until 1812, when he was enabled to retire and devote himself to historical 
study. He exhibited literary talent at an early age, and his contributions to 
the reviews had already established his position among English writers. In 
1818 he published A View of Europe during the Middle Ages, the result of 
two years’ research and extended European travel. Hallam’s works, 
characterised by careful and painstaking study, impartial criticism, and 
sincere, straightforward 


DAEIUS I TO DARIUS HI G19 
[405-395 B.C. ] 


Athens being a maritime power was not likely to lielp him in an expedition 
against the provinces of Upper Asia, so he turned to Sparta and supported 
her so efficaciously that in two years the war ended in favour of the 
Peloponnesians, by their decisive victory at iEgospotami in 405. 
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style, have taken a rank among English classics from which they will never 
be dislodged. Subsequent investigations and later discoveries of sources 
have, of course, rendered parts of his work of little value. Absolute justice 
to every one was Hallam’s aim, and in his Constitutioiial History he has 
treated men and events with judicial coolness and impartiality. His general 
knowledge was immense, and he was a competent critic in science and 
theology, mathematics and poetry, metaphysics and law. Many honours 
were bestowed upon him by the state and various learned societies and 
universities. His domestic life was saddened toward its close by the death of 
his wife and ten of his eleven children. He died at Pickhurst, Kent, January 
21, 1859. 


Halliwell-Phillipps, J. O., Letters of the Kings of England, London. 1846, 2 
vols. — Hamley, E. B., The War in the Crimea, London, 1855, new edition, 
1891; Wellington’s Career, London, 1860. — Handbook of Indian History, 
Madras, 1887. — Hannay, D. , Admiral Blake, London, 1886. — « Hansard, 
L., Parliamentary Debates, London, 1803-1900, 76 vols. — Harcus, W., 
South Australia — Its History, London, 1876. — Hardwicke, Philip Yorke 
(Earl of). Miscellaneous State Papers, London, 1778, 2 vols. — Hardy, F., 
Memoirs of James Caulfleld, Earl of Charlemont, London, 1812, 2 vols. — 
Hardy, T. D., A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. Relating to the History of 
Great Britain and Ireland, London, 1862-1871, 3 vols. — Harington, J., 
Nugs Antiquae, London, 1779, 2 vols. — Harris, J. (Earl of Malmesbury), 
Diaries and Correspondence, London, 1844, 4 vols. — Harrison, F., History 
of the Law of Treason, in the Fortnightly Review, London, 1882, May and 
June. m — Harrison, W., An Historical Description of the Island of Britaine, 
in the Chronicles of Holinshed, London, 1578, 2 vols.; 1807-1808, 6 vols.; 
1877-1881. — Havland, O. A., The New Empire, London, 1891. — 
Hawkins, A., Picture of Quebec with Historical Recollections, Quebec, 
1834. — Haynes, S., Collection of State Papers, left by William Cecil, Lord 
Burghley, London, 1740. — HazUtt, W., The Character of W. Cobbet’t, 
M.P., London, 1835.— Head, F. B., Administration of the Government of 
Upper Canada, London, 1839. — Hearn, W. E., The Government of 
England, London, 1867, 2d edition, 1887.— Heath, J., A Chronicle of the 
Late Intestine War in the Three Kingdoms, London, 1661. — Heaton, W., 


The Three Reforms of Parliament; a History, 1830-1885, London, 1885. — 
Heber, R., Life of Jeremy Taj’lor, London, 1822; Journey through India 
from Calcutta to Bombay, with Notes on Ceylon, London, 1828, 2 vols. — 
Heeren, A. H. L., Historical Researches, Oxford, 1838-1846, 5 vols. — 
Henry of Huntingdon, Historia Anglorum, edited by Sir Henry Savile, 
1596, translation by T. Forester, London, 1853. — Henry, R., History of 
Great Britain, London, 1771-1793, 6 vols. — Hentzner, P., England as Seen 
by Foreigners, London, 1865. — Herbert of Oherbury, E., History of the 
Life and Reign of Henry VIII, London, 1649. — Herodotus, History, 
translated by William Beloe, London, 1806. — Herve, A. M. E., La Crise 
Irlandaise depuis la fin du dix-huitiOme siecle jusquTi nos jours, Paris, 
1885. — Hervey, J., Memoirs of the Reign of George II, London, 1848, 2 
vols. — * Hewins, W. A. S., English Trade and Finance, Chiefly in the 
Seventeenth Century, London, 1892. — Heylin, P., History of the 
Reformation, London, 1661, Cambridge, 18494 2 vols. — Hill, G. B., Life 
of Sir Walter Rowland Hill, London, 1880, 2 vols. — Hillier, A. S., Articles 
on South African History in new volumes Encydopcudia Britannica. — 
Hirst, F. W., Life of W. E. Gladstone, London, 1899. — Historical MSS. 
Commission, Calendar of the MSS. of the Most Hon. the Marquis of 
Salisburv, preserved at Hatfield House, London, 1888, 8 vols. — Hitchman, 
F., Public Life of the Earl of Beaconsficld, London, 1881.— Hocken, T. M., 
Contributions to the Early History of New Zealand, London. 1898. — 
Hodder, E., The History of South Australia, London, 1893, 2 vols. — 
Hodges, N., Loimologia, London, 1622. — Hodson, G. H., Twelve Years of 
a Soldier’s Life in India, Boston. 1860. — Holland, II. R. F. v.. History of 
the Whig Party during My Time, London, 1852-1854, 2 vols. — Holland, S. 
(Lady), Memoirs of Sydney Smith, Leipsic, 1855, 2 vols., London, 1874. — 
Holies, D., Memoirs, London, 1699; printed in Select Tracts relating to the 
Civil Wars in England, in the Reign of Charles the First, London, 1815. — 
Holmes, A. M., England’s Navy. London, 1897. — Holmes, T. R. E., 
History of the Indian Mutiny, London, 1883. — HolweU, J. L., Black Hole 
of Calcutta, in Wheeler’s Early Records of British India, London, 1878. — 
Hook, W. F., Lives of the Archbishops oif Canterburv, London, 1861-1854, 
14 vols. — Hooker, R., The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, London, 1594- 
1597, 5 vols., 1666, 8 vols., 7th edition 1888, 4 vols. — Hosack, J.. Mary 
and Her Accusers. London, 1869-1874, 2 vols. — Howell, J., Familiar 
Letters, London, 1650. — Hughes, T. S., and T. Smollett, History of 


England from the Accession of George EH, London, 1855, 18 vols. — 
Hume D., History of England from the Invasion of Julius Cssar to the 
Revolution in 1688, London, 1754-1762, 6 vols., 1864, 8 vols. 


David Hume was born at Edinburgh, April 26th, 1711. Being a younger 
son, with slender patrimony, and of a sober, studious disposition, he was 
destined by his parents for the law, but, seized with an early passion for 
letters, he had an insurmountable aversion to any other study. After an 
unsuccessful attempt at business life in Bristol, he went to France for the 
further prosecution of his studies, and remained three years, during which 
period he wrote his Treatise on Human Nature. Returning to England in 
1.737, he was at first secretary to the marquis of Annandale, afterwards on 
the staff of 
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General St. Clair, whom he accompanied to Austria and Italy in 1747. His 
early writings were not received with commendation, though his reputation 
as aman of letters was increasing. In 1754 he published the first volume of 
A Portion of English History from the Accession of James I to the 
Revolution, wliich lie hoped to be a success, as he thought himself the first 
English historian free from bias, but he says ” that he was herein miserably 
disappointed, and that, instead of pleasing all parties, had made himself 
obnoxious to all.” The second volume, which appeared in 1756, was more 
favorably received. In 1759 he published the History of the House of Tudor, 
and in 1761 the early portion of the English History. Notwithstanding, 
jKjssibly by reason of, the clamour raised by his opponents, his publications 
proved very remunerative, and he twice retired to Edinburgh, with the 
intention of leading a life of schohirly ease, but was recalled to accept 
important appointments. In 1769 he finally abandoned public life and lived 
in Edinburgh until his death, on August 25, 1776. His history, 
notwithstanding its faults, has a distinct place in English literature; it was 
the first attempt at comprehensive, thoughtful treatment of historic facts, the 
first to consider the social and literary aspects of the national life as little 
inferior to its politics and wars. While Hume was at all times an advocate, 
colouring facts to suit his theories, and glossing over the faults of his 


favourites, he established a standard of historical composition and 
developed a style animated, yet refined and polished. Hume, M. A. S. 
(traiishxtor), Chronica del Key Enrico Ottavo de Ingleterra, London, 1889; 
The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth, London, 1896; Calendar of State 
Papers in the Archives of Simancas, London, 1892-1899, 4 vols. — Hunt, 
J., Religious Thought in England, London, 1870. — Hunt, W., Bristol, 
London, 1887; The English Church from its Foundation to the Norman 
Conquest, London, 1899. — Hunter, W. W., The Indian Empire, London, 
1878; article on “India” in the Encyelopceilia Britannica. — Huntingdon, 
H. W. H., History of Australia, Newcastle, 1888. — Huskisson, W., 
Speeches, London, 1830, 3 vols. — Hutchinson, L., Memoirs of the Life of 
Col. Hutchinson, London, 1806. — Hutch-iason, T., History of the Province 
of Massachusetts Bay, Boston, 1764-1774, 4 vols. — Hutton, W. H., Sir 
Thomas More, London, 1895. 


Indian Student, An, India before and after the Mutiny, Edinburgh, 1886. — 
Ingram, J. K., A History of Political Economy, London and New York, 
1888. — Ingram, T. D., History of the Legislative Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland, London, 1887, new edition, 1899. — Innes, C, History of 
Scotland to 818, PZdinburgh, 1853; Scotland in the Middle Ages, 
Edinburgh, 1860; Sketches of Early Scottish History and Social Progress, 
Edinburgh, 1861. — Irish History, Two Centuries of, London, 1888. 


Jamei I, A Counterblast to Tobacco, London, 1610; A Remonstrance of the 
Most Gracious King James I against an Oration of the Cardinal of Perron, 
Cambridge, 1619; Book of Sports, London, 1709. — James, Lionel, article 
on the War in South Africa, 1899-1901, in new volumes of Encyclopiedia 
Britannica. — James, W., The Naval History of Great Britain from the 
Declaration of War by France in 1793 to the Accession of George IV, 
London, 1822-1826, 6 vols., 1866. —James, W. N., The British in India, 
London, 1882.— Jardlne, D., Criminal Trials, London, 1832, 2 vols.; 
Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot, London, 1857. — Jenks, E., The 
Australian Colonics to 1893, London, 1895. — Jennings, G. H., An 
Anecdotical History of the British Parliament, London, 1892. — Jesse, J. 
H., Memoirs of the Pretenders and Their Adlierents, London, 1845; 
Memoirs of the Life and Times of George III. London, 1867. — Jessopp, 
A., Studies by a Recluse, London, 1893. — Jevons, W. S., The State in Its 


Relation to Labour, London and New York, 1885. — John of Fordun, 
Chronica gentis Scotorum, in T. Gales’ Scriptores Quiytdecim, Edinburgh, 
1691, translation by W. F. Skene in the Historians of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
1871. — Jomini, H., Vie politique et militaire de Napoleon, Paris. 1827, 4 
vols., translation by H. W. Halleck, London, 1864, 4 vols. — Jones, W., 
Works, London, 1811, 13 vols.; articles in Journal of Asiatic Researches. — 
Jones, W. B., Vestiges of the Gael in Gwynedd, London, 1851; History of 
St. Davids, London, 18.56. — Joyce, P. W., Concise History of Ireland, 
London and Dublin, 1893. — Jung, C. E., Australia, London, 1884. — 
Junius, Letters, London, 1772, 1812, 1854. — Jusserand, J. J., Les Anglais 
au moyen age, Paris, 1884, translation by L. T. Smith, English Wayfaring 
Life in the Middle Ages, London, 1899; The Romance of a King’s Life, 
London, 1896. 


Eaye, J. W., History of the War of Afghanistan, London, 1851. — Eaye, J. 
W., and G. B. Malleson, History of the Indian Mutiny, London, 1865-1880, 
6 vols. — Kebbel, T. E., Life of Lord Beaconsfield, London, 1888. — 
Keene, H. G., The Fall of the Moghul Em-pire of Hindustan, London, 1876, 
1887. — Keightley, T., History of England, London, 1837. 


Thomas Keightley was born near Dublin in Ireland in October, 1789. He 
entered Trinity College in 1803, but did not take a degree, and in 1824 
settled in London, where for nearly half a century he was busily engaged in 
literary work. He is probably best known for his Mythology of Ancient 
Greece and Rome, but his biographies and miscel- 
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laneous works possess much merit, and his historical writings are carefully 
compiled, and written in a clear and entertaining style. He died at Erith, 
Kent, November 4th, 1872. 


Kemble, J. M., The Saxons in England: A History of the English 
Commonwealth till the Period of the Norman Conquest, London, 1840, 2 
vols. 


John Mitchell Kemble, the son of Charles Kemble the actor, was born in 
London in 1807. He entered Cambridge in 1826, where he became an 
intimate friend of Tennyson and Archbishop Trench, but left before 
completing his course, to take up the study of Anglo-Saxon law, afterwards 
pursuing philological studies at Giittingen and other German universities. 
His edition of Beowulf, published in 1833, established his rank as an 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, and his reputation was greatly enhanced by a course 
of lectures given at Cambridge in the following year. Kemble was editor of 
the British and Foreign Review, for nine years, and in 1840 succeeded his 
father as licenser of the stage plays. As a re-sult of his study of Anglo- 
Saxon law, he published, in 1839-1840, a valuable collection of Saxon 
charters, and in 1849 tlie first two volumes of a History of the Anglo- 
Saxons in England, which was never completed, but was for many years the 
chief authority for this period of English history. He died at Dublin, March 
2Gth, 1857. 


Kent, C. B. K., The English Radicals, London, 1899. — Kerr, Robert, 
History of Scotland during the Reign of Robert Bruce, Edinburgh, 1811. — 
^ King, W., Political and Literary Anecdotes, London, 1819. — Kinglake, 
A. W., The Invasion of the Crimea, London, 1863-1887, 8 vols. — 
Kingsford, W.. History of Canada, London, 1887-1898, 10 vols.— Kirkup, 
T., articles on ” Henry VII” and ” Henry VIII ” in the Enci/clopmdia 
Britannica, 


— Knight, C, Pictorial History of England, London and New York, 1837- 
1844, 8 vols.; Popular History of England, London, 1856-1862, 8 vols.; 
Half-hours with English History,- London, 1867. 


Charles Knight was the son of a bookseller at Windsor, where he was born 
March 15th, 1791. His schooling was limited, most of his education being 
gained in his father’s shop. While publishing the Etonian he formed the 
acquaintance of Maeaulay, Praed, and Nelson Coleridge, who induced him 
to start Knight’s Quarterly Magazine in 1824. The venture was a financial 
failure, but served to introduce Knight to the London public and encouraged 
him in his plans for popular instruction. The Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, established by Brougham in 1825, was Knight’s idea, 
and he was called to superintend its publications. Henceforth his literary 


activity was enormous and his infiuence widespread. Besides editing 
numerous cyclopsedias, magazines, and literary and scientific works, he 
personally wrote several biographies and contributed largely to all his 
publications. After his retirement from active business lite, he continued 
literary work until his death at Addlestone, March 9th, 1873. 


Knighton, H., Chronicle, edited by J. R. Lumby (Rolls Series), London, 
1889, 2 vols. 


— Knox, J., Historie of the Reformation of Religioun in the Realme of 
Scotland, London, 1584, 3 vols., 1664, 5 vols., 1844, 5 vols.— Kydd, S., 
see Alfred. 


Labanof£f, A., Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots, London, 1845, 3 vols.; 
Maria Stuart, London, 1859. — Tiabilliere, F. P., Early History of the 
Colony of Victoria, London, 1878. 


— ljcting, M., History of Scotland from the Accession of James VI to the 
Reign of Queen Anne, Edinburgh, 1800-1804. — Laneroost, Chronicon, 
edited by J. Stephenson, Edinburgh, 1839. — Lang, A., Oxford: Brief 
Historical and Descriptive Notes, London, 1879; Life, Letters and Diaries 
of Sir Stafford Northcote, first Earl of Iddesleigh, London, 1890, 2 vols.; 
The Mystery of Mary Stuart, London, 1901. — Langtoft, P., Chronicle of 
England, in Rolls Series. London, 1806-1868, 2 vols. — Lanigan, J., 
Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, Dublin, 1822, 4 vols. — Lappenberg, J. 
M.. Geschichte von England, Hamburg, 1834-1837, 2 vols., translation by 
B. Thorpe, A History of England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings, London, 
1845, 1857, 2 vols.; A History of England under the Norman Kings, Lon- 
don, 1857. 


Johann Martin Lappenberg was born at Hamburg, July 30th, 1794. He 
studied medicine at Edinburgh, resided for some time in London, and 
afterwards studied law and history at Berlin and Gijttingen. His 
appointment as archivist to the Hamburg Senate in 1823 led to the 
discovery of many important manuscripts and records. His historical 
writings were numerous and valuable, and he edited many specimens of 
early German literature. His death occurred November 28tli. 1865. 


Latimer, E. W., England in the Nineteenth Centurv, Chicago, 1894. — ^ 
Latimer, H., Works, Cambridge, 1844-1845, 2 vols. — Laud, W.. History of 
the Troubles and Tryal of the Most Reverend Father in God and Blessed 
Martyr William Laud, Written by Himself, London, 1695, Oxford, 1839; 
Works, Oxford, 1857-1860. 7 vols. — Laughlin, J. L., see Adams, H. — 
Laughton, J. K., The Story of Trafalgar, Portsmouth, 1890. — Laurie, T. S., 
The Story of Australia, London, 1890-1896. — Lawrence, H. M., Essays, 
Military and Political, Calcutta, 1859. — Le Bon, G., Les civilisations de 
ITnde, Paris, 1886. — Lechler, G., John Wyclif and His Precursors in 
England, London, 1892, 2 vols. — Lecky, W. E. H., The Leaders of Public 
Opinion in Ireland, London, 1871; History of England in the 
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Eighteenth Century, London, 1878-15890, 8 vols.; Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century, Lon-don, 1892, 4 vols.; Democracy and Liberty, London, 1899, 2 
vols. 


William. Edward Jlartpoh Lecky was born near Dublin, March 26th, 1838, 
and educated at Trinity College, Dublin. His History of the Rise and 
Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism hi Enrvpe. published in 1865, aroused 
wide interest from its unusual erudition and profound thought. After many 
years of preparation he produced his History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century, in which his object was ” to disengage from the great mass of facts 
those which relate to the permanent forces of the nation, or which indicate 
the more enduring features of national life.” The work is distinguished by 
the extent and fulness of its authorities, by its impartiality and its admirable 
style. The portion dealing with Ireland has since been published 
independently. Mr. Lecky has served in parliament, been a privy councillor, 
and has received many civic and literary honours. He died October 22d, 
1903. 


LeSmann, S., Geschichte des alten Indiens (Oncken Series), Berlin, 1889. 
— Leland, (Leyland), J., De Rebus Britannicis Collectanea, Oxford, 1715, 6 
vols., London, 1770. — m Leland, T., History of Ireland from the Invasion 
of Henry II, Dublin, 1774. — Le Molne, J. M., Maple Leaves; Canadian 


History, Quebec, 1863-1894; Quebec, Past and Present, Quebec, 1876. — 
Lesley, Bishop, De origine, moribus et rebus gestis Scotorum, Piome, 1578, 
10 vols. — Lethbrldge, R., Indian History, London, 1895. — Levey, G., 
Australasian Encyclopcedia, London, 1892. — Levi, L., History of British 
Commerce and of the Economic Progress of the British Nation, 1763-1870 
[the best account of the upbuilding of British commercial supremacy], 
London, 1879. — Lewis, G. C, Essays on the Administration of Great 
Britain from 1780-1830, London, 1864. —Lewis, J., A Complete History of 
tlie Several Translations of the Holy Bible and New Testament into English, 
London, 1818. — Liber Pluscardensis, see Buchanan, M. — Lilly, W.. True 
History of King .lames and King Charles I, London, 1615. — Lingard, .J., 
History of England from the First Invasion by the Romans to the Accession 
of William and Mary in 1688, London, 1819-1830, 8 vols., 1883, 10 vols.; 
Abridgement of the History of England, London, 1855. 


John Lingard was born at Winchester, February 5, 1771. He was educated 
for the Catholic priesthood at Douay in France, where he remained until the 
college was broken up by the Revolution in 1793. With some of his former 
companions at Douay he established a seminary at Crook Hall near 
Lancaster, where he remained as professor and vice-president until 1811, 
when he retired to a small parish at Hornby. While at Crook Hall he had 
published a History of the Anglo-Saxon Church, a preliminary to his 
master-work, which appeared between 1819 and 1830 in eight quarto 
volumes, and passed through six editions during his lifetime. Being the first 
important history of England written from the Catholic standpoint, it 
attracted much attention from the start, and though conciliatory in tone, was 
vehemently attacked by Protesant partisans. Lingard’s replies to the 
detractions displayed such profound knowledge and were fortified by such 
well-digested authorities as to add materially to his reputation. Although 
often invited to more important positions in the church, he renuiined in the 
seclusion of Hornby until his death, July 17th, 18.51. He was granted a 
pension of £300 by the government; made doctor of divinity by Pope Pius 
VII, and Leo XII is said to have created him a cardinal in petto. 


Lister, T. H., Life and Administration of Edward, First Earl of Clarendon, 
London, 1838, 3 vols. — Lloyd, D., The Statesmen and Favourites of 
England since the Reformation, London, 1665. — Lodge, E., Illustrations 


of British History, Biography and Manners in the Reigns of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Mary, Elizabeth and James I, London, 1791, 3 vols. — Lodge, 
H. C, see H. Adams. — Long, .1., Eastern Proverbs and Emblems, Lon- 
don, 1881. — Longman, W., Lectures on the History of England, London, 
1803; History of the Life and Times of Edward II, London, 1869, 2 vols. 
— Lord, W. F., Lost Possessions of England, London, 1896. — Lome, 
Marquis of. Viscount Palmerston, K.(i., Lon-don, 1892. — Lough, T., 
England’s Wealth, Ireland’s Poverty, London, 18!t6. — Low, S. J., and F. S. 
Pulling, Dictioiuiry of English History, London, 1897. — Lowth, R., Life of 
William of Wykeham, London, 1777. — Lubbork, J., Prehistoric Times, 
London, 1900. — Iiucy, H. W., Diary of Two Parliaments, London, 1885, 2 
vols.; Diary of the Salisbury Parliament, London, 1892; Gladstone, A Study 
from Life, London, 1898. — Ludlow, E., Memoirs, London, 1698, 2 vols. 
— Luttrell, N., A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs from September. 
1678, to April. 1714, Oxford, 1857, 6 vols. — Lyall, A. C, The Rise and 
Expansion of the British Dominion in India, London, 1893. — Lynch, J., 
Cambrensis Eversus, London, 1662. — Lyndsay of Pitscottie, R., Historic 
of Scotland 1436-1575, edited by A. J. G. Mackay, Edinburgh, 1899. — 
Lyte, H. C. M., History of the University of Ox-ford to 1830, London, 1886. 


MacArthur, M., History of Scotland, London. 1 873. — Macaulay, T. B., 
History of England from the Accession’of James II, London, 1848-1855, 
vols. 1-4, 1861, vol. 5; Critical and Historical Essays, London, 1854, 2 vols. 


Thomas Babinglon Macaulay was born at Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, 
October 25th, 1800. He exliibited unusual talent from a very early age, and 
his progress through 
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school and university was a constant series of literary triumphs. His first 
public appearance was in the pages of Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, but his 
essay on Milton, published in the Edinburgh Review in 1825, established 
his reputation for brilliance, eloquence, and learning. Entering parliament in 
1830, he at once took high rank as a debater, and be-came a member of the 
Board of Control for Indian Affairs in 1832. He was appointed’ a member 


ARTAXERXES II 


The satraps of Asia Minor seem to have susjDected young Cyrus of these 
secret intrigues, for Darius summoned his son to Susa. But Cyrus arrived 
only in time to be present at the king’s death, and in spite of the efforts of 
Parysatis, Arsaces, the new king, ascended the throne under the royal name 
of Artaxerxes (Artakhshathra). Cyrus tried to kill his brother at the foot of 
the altar during the coronation ceremony, but Tissaphernes and one of the 
priests having denounced him, he was seized and Avould have been 
executed had not his mother saved him from the hands of the executioner. 


His pardon being granted after some trouble, Cyrus returned to Asia Minor, 
determined to seize the first opportunity for revenge. Having managed, in 
spite of the surveillance of Tissaphernes, to collect under divers pretences 
13,000 Greek mercenaries and 100,000 native soldiers, he suddenly left 
Sardis (401), crossed Asia Minor, Syria, and Mesojaotamia, without being 
molested; but encountering the imperial army at Cunaxa, some miles north 
of Babylon, he was killed in the engagement. He was brave, active, 
ambitious, and endowed with all the qualities which would have made him 
a good oriental monarch. His intercourse with the Greeks had opened his 
eyes to the weak sides of his country which he tried to remedy ; and if he 
had been successful he would probably have momentarily arrested the 
empire on its downward course. When he was gone, the native army which 
had followed him, immediately dispersed, but the mercenaries did not lose 
courage and gained the shores of the Pontus Euxinus by crossing Assyria 
and Armenia. The old state of affairs was quite changed when the retreat of 
the Ten Thousand showed that a handful of men, treacherously deprived of 
their leaders, without guides and without allies, could brave the empire with 
impunity and return to Greece without any considerable loss. 


Victorious Sparta had now succeeded Athens in her protection of the 
Greeks of Ionia, and the death of Cyrus having broken her bonds with 
Persia, she had complete liberty of action. She continued the war with Asia 
for four years, her king, Agesilaus, even penetrated into the heart of 
Phrygia, and would have proceeded in the road taken by the Ten Thousand 
if Persian gold had not turned the course of affairs. For Athens again took 
up arms, and having united her fleet to that of Persia, she patrolled the 


of the Supreme Council in 1834, and spent the next four years in India, 
where he revised and greatly improved the penal code. Re-entering 
parliament in 1839 as member for Edinburgh, he became a member of the 
Melbourne ministry. After sharing the vicissitudes of fortune of the whig 
party until 1847, he retired from public life to devote himself to the 
preparation of his History of England from the Accession of James I. The 
first tn 0 volumes appeared in 1848, and achieved a reputation and sale 
which have scarcely been surpassed by the most popular novel, and were 
only exceeded by the reception granted the later volumes in 1855. 
University and national honours were heaped upon him, and his reputation 
became world-wide. Ill-health, which had interfered with the prosecution of 
his work in 1852, soon became permanent, and he died December 28th, 
1859. Macaulay was a man of remarkable talent, with most unusual powers 
of literary acquisition, and his knowledge of modern history was 
unsurpassed, but his great work, while a master-piece of style, is partial and 
prejudiced. 


MacCarthy, J., Outline of Irish History, London, 1883; History of the Four 
Georges, London, 1884-1901, 4 vols.; History of Our Own Times, London, 
1879-1897, 5 vols.; Modern England, in Story of the Nations Series, 
London, 1898-1899. — -MacOarthy, J. H., A History of England under 
Gladstone, London, 1887. — MacCarthy, M. J. F., Mr. Balfour’s Rule in 
Ireland, London, 1891. — M’Crie, T., Life of John Knox, Edinburgh, 1812; 
Life of Andrew Melville, Edinburgh, 1824, 2 vols. — Macfarlane, C, Civil 
and Military History of England, in Knight’s Pictorial History of England, 
London, 1838-1844, 2 vols, 1881. 


Charles Macfarlane’ was of Scotch descent, but most of his early life was 
spent in Italy and Turkey. In 1829 he went to London, and was for a number 
of years engaged in literary work in connection with the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. He contributed tlie Civil and Military 
History of Englcmd to Knight’s Pictorial History, and also wrote several 
popular biographies and historical novels. In his later years he again 
travelled extensively in Italy and Turkey, but returning to London was 
admitted, as a poor brother, to the Charterhouse, where he died, December 
9th, 1858. 


Machar, A. M., Stories of New France, Boston, 1890. — Mackay, A. J. G., 
articles on ” Scotland ” and ” Robert Bruce ” in the Encyclopmdia 
Britannica. — Mackay, G., History of Bendigo, Melbourne, 1S91. — 
Mackinnon, J., The Union of England and Scotland, Lon-don, 1896; 
History of Edward III, London, 1900, 2 vols. — Mackintosh, J., History of 
the Revolution in England in 1688, London, 1834, 1853, 2 vols.; 
Miscellaneous Works, Lon-don, 1851. — MacLagan, R., article on 
“Punjab” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. — Mac-Lennan, W., Montreal 
and Some of the Makers Thereof, Montreal, 1893. — m MacMorran, A., 
The Local Government Act, London. 1888. — MacMullen, J., History of 
Canada from Its First Discovery to the Present Time, London, 1868. — 
Macy, J., The English Constitution, New York, 1897. — Madhava Acharya, 
The Serva-Dorsanc-Samgraha: or Review of the Different Systems of 
Hindu Philosophy, London, 1882. — Mahan, A. T., Influence of Sea Power 
upon History 1660-1783, London, 1889; Influence of Sea Power upon the 
French Revolution and Empire 1793-1812, London, 1892. 2 vols.; Life of 
Nelson, the Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain, London, 1899, 
2 vols. 


Alfred Tliayer Mahan was born September 27th, 1840, at West Point, N. Y., 
where his father was for many years professor of engineering at the United 
States Military Academy. He graduated from the Naval Academy in 1859, 
and saw active service during the war between the states, gaining the rank 
of lieutenant-commander in 1865, and that of captain in 1885. For four 
years he was president of the Naval War College at Newport, but was 
retired at his own request in 1896. His great work. Influence of Sea Power 
upon History, which was an expansion of his lectures in the War College, 
received immediate recognition as the first philosophic discussion of the 
influence of maritime activity. TTie Life of Nelson has been accepted as the 
best biography of that renowned admiral yet published, and Mahan’s other 
works have given him the first rank among writers upon his special topic. 


Mahendranatha, D., Sketch of the History of the Establishing of British 
Rule in India, Benares, 1888. — Mahon (P. H. Stanhope), Lord, History of 
England from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles 1713-1783, 
London, 1836, 2 vols, 5th edition, 1858, 7 vols.; The Forty-five, London, 
1851; Life of Sir Robert Peel, London, 1856-1857, 2 vols.; History of 


England, Comprising the Reign of Queen Anne, London, 1870, 2 vols.; Life 
of William Pitt, London, 1879, 2 vols. 


Philip Henry Stanhope, Lord Mahon and fifth Earl of Stanhope, was bom in 
Kent in 1805. He was educated in Oxford and entered parliament in 1832, 
in which he represented Hertford for nearly twenty years, and introduced 
and carried the copyright law which bears his name. He was under-secretary 
for foreign affairs in 1834, and secretary to the board of control under Peel. 
He was largely instrumental in the establishment of the 
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National Portrait Gallery and the Historical Manuscript Commission. 
Though not a great historian, he was a diligent student, an impartial critic, 
and exhibited great judgment in weighing facts. His style is clear and 
concise, and his works are recognised as authoritative. 


Maine, H. J. S., Lectures on the Early History of Institutions, London, 
1875; India 1837-1887, London, 1887. — Maitland, F. W., Justice and 
Police, London and New York, 1885; Domesday Book and Beyond, 
Cambridge, 1897 [the best analysis of the contents of Domesday]. See also 
Pollock F. — Maitland, S. R., The Dark Ages, Being a Series of Essays 
Intended to Illustrate the State of Religion and Literature in the Ninth, 
Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries, London, 1844. — Msgor, J., 
Historia Majoris Britannite tam Anglise quam Scotia?, Paris, 15‘21, 4 vols., 
English translation by A. Constable, Edinburgh, 1892. — Makower, L., 
Constitution of the English Church, London, 1895. — Malcolm, J., Memoir 
of Central India, London, 1823, 2 vols.; Political History of India from 
1784 to 1823, London, 1820, 2 vols.; Life of Lord Clive, London, 1836. — 
Malleson, G. B., History of the French in India, London, 1868; Founders of 
the Indian Empire, London, 1882; Decisive Battles in India, London, 1885; 
The Indian Mutiny of 1857, London, 1890. 


— Malmesbury, Earl of. Memoirs of an Ex-Minister; an Autobiography, 
London, 1884. 


— Malmesbury, William of, De Gestis Regum Anglorum, edited by T. D. 
Hardy, Lon-don, 1840, 2 vols., translation by J. A. Giles, Chronicle of the 
Kings of England, London, 1847; De Vita S. Wulstani, London, 1691, 2 
vols.; Gesta Stephani, edited by R. C. Sewell, London, 1846. 


William of Malmeshury was of English and Norman parentage, and was 
born apparently about thirty years after the Conquest. His love for letters 
was encouraged by his father, who placed him in the monastic school at 
Malmesbury, where he became a monk and subsequently librarian and 
annalist to the monastery. He declined the appointment of abbot in 1140, 
took part in the council at Westminster in 1141, and probably died in 1142. 
Though little is known of his life, his works testify to his intellect and 
literary capacity. His reputation was widespread, and he was often requested 
by other monasteries to write the lives of their patron saints and the history 
of their communities. His research was painstaking and comprehensive, and 
the clear, flowing style of his narratives is in striking contrast with the dry 
compilations of other writers of his day. His education seems to have raised 
him above the superstitious credulity of the period; he is careful in 
weighing evidence and sifts thoroughly all doubtful stories. His pictures of 
social life and customs are vivid and accurate, and his narrative of the 
upheavals of that stirring period is graphic and picturesque. 


Malthus, T. R., An, Essay on tlie Principle of Population, London, 1798, 9th 
edition, 1888. — Manning, Mrs., Ancient and Mediipval India, London, 
1869, 2 vols. — Manvier, X., Lcs :Atats Unis et le Canada, Tours, 1 886. — 
Markham, C. R., Life of the Great Lord Fairfax, London, 1870.- — Marris, 
H. M., The Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, London, 1890. 


— Marsden, J. B., History of the Later Puritans, London, 18.52. — 
Marshall, C, The Canadian Dominion, London, 1871. — Marshall, H., 
Ceylon and Its Inhabitants. London, 1846. — Marshman, J. C, The History 
of India, London, 1893. — Martin, A. P., Stories from Australian History, 
London, 1893; Australia and the Empire, Edinburgh, 1893. — Martin, H., 
Histoire de France depuis 1789, Paris. 1879, 2 vols. — Martin, R. M., The 
Colonies of the British Empire, London, 1834-1838. 6 vols. — Martin, T., 
The Life of the Prince Consort, London, 1875, 5 vols. — Martineau, H., 
History of England during the Thirty Years’ Peace, London, 1849-1850. 2 


vols.; British Rule in India, London, 1857; Introduction to the History of the 
Peace, London, 1857; Palmerston, in Biographical Sketches, London, 1869; 
History of England 1800-1815, London, 1878. 


Harriet ilartineau was of Huguenot descent, and was born at Norwich, June 
12th, 1802. At her father’s death, being left in comparative poverty, she 
began a literary career, and continued to be a prolific and popular writer 
throughout her life. She spent two years in the United States, from 1834 to 
1836, and in 1846 travelled extensively in the Levant. Her works are 
numerous and varied in subject, and are distinguished for lucid style, 
sincerity, and wise judgment. 


Marvell, A., Life and Works, edited by Cooke, London. 1726, 2 vols., by 
Thompson, London, 1776, 3 vols., by J. Dove, London, 1832, by E. P. 
Hood, London, 1853. — Massey W., History of England during the Reign 
of George III, London, 1855-1860, 4 vols., 2nd edition, 1865-1866. 
‘Masson, D., Life of John Milton [containing in chapters alternating with 
the personal biography, one of the best accounts to be found of social life 
during the Civil War and under the Commonwealth]. London, 1859-1879, 6 
vols. — Matthew of Paris, Historia Major Anglite, edited by Luard, 
London, 1872-1880, 5 vols.; Historia Minor Anglia;, edited by Madden, 
London, 1866-1869, 3 vols. 


Little is known of Matthew Paris, save that he became a monk of St. Albans 
in 1217, and was appointed chronographer of that abbey in 1236, a position 
which he held until his death about 1259. In 1248 he was sent by the pope 
on a special mission to Norway, where he remained eighteen months. He is 
believed to have been a skilful artist and illuminator as well as a worker in 
metals. His writings indicate an education far broader 
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than that of most of his contemporaries, and a cosmopolitan view which 
must have been gained by extensive travel and wide reading. His views of 
Knglish politics are singularly clear and accurate, and his estimates of 


foreign nations in their relations with England are almost modern in their 
breadth and freedom from insular prejudice. 


Matthew of Westminster, Flores Historiarum, translation by D. Young, 
London, 1853, 2 vols. — Maude, F. C, Memoirs of the Mutiny, London, 
1894. — IVlaureg de Ma-lartic, A. J. H. de, Journal des Campagnes au 
Canada, Dijon, 1890. — Maurice, E. C, Lives of the English Popular 
Leaders in the Middle Ages, London, 1875, 2 vols. — Maxwell, H. E., Life 
of the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, London, 1893; Life of the Duke of 
Wellington, London, 1899, 2 vols. — Maxwell, \V. H., Life of the Duke of 
Wellington, London, 1831-1841, 3 vols. — May, T., A History of the 
Parliament of England which began November 3rd, 1G40, London, 1050, 
Oxford, 1854.— May, T. E., A Constitutional History of England since the 
Accession of George III 1700-18G0 [supplementing and continuing the 
works of Stubbs and Hallam, it is the most valuable constitutional history of 
England for the period covered], London, 1861, 18U3, 2 vols. — Mede, J., 
Works, London, 1664, 2 vols. — Medley, D. J., Manual of English 
Constitutional History, London, 1898. — Melville, J., Memoirs of His Own 
Life, edited by T. Thomas, Edinburgh, 1827. — Melville, J. (Rev.), Diary, 
Edinburgh, 1830. — (Mercier, H., L’avenir du Canada, Montreal, 1893. — 
Merewether, H. A., and A. J. Stephens, The History of the Boroughs and 
Municipal Corporations in the United Kingdom, from the Earliest to the 
Present Time, London, 1835, 3 vols. — Merivale, C, A General History of 
Rome, London, 1875. — Merryweather, F. S., Glimmerings in the Dark, 
London, 1850. — Meteren, E. van. Belgitshe of Nederlantsche historicn van 
onse tyden, Delft, 1599. — Mezlhiac, (J. de, Essai comparatif entre le 
cardinal due de Richelieu et M. William Pitt, Paris, 18111. — Michele, G., 
Les depeches de G. Michiel, Ambassadeur de Venise en Angleterre pendant 
les annfes de 1554 4 1557, Venice, 1809. — Mignet, F. A. M., Negociations 
relatives ti la succession d’ Espagne sous Louis XIV, Paris, 1830-1844, 4 
vols.; Histoire de Marie Stuart, Paris, 1851, 2 vols., translation by A. 
Scoble, London, 1851, 1881. — MiU, J., The History of British India, 
London, 1818, 3 vols, 1851, 9 vols, 1872, 10 vols. — Milman, H. H., 
History of Latin Christianity, London, 1854-1850, 0 vols., 1883, 9 vols. — 
Milner, A., England in Egypt, London, 1899. — Milner, I. and .J., History 
of the Church of Christ, London, 1794-1809, 5 vols. — Milton, J., History 


of Britain, London, 1670; Prose Works, London, 1808, 7 vols, in Vol. I, 
Defence of the People of England in answer to Salmasius. 


John Milton was born in London, December 9th, 1608. He gave early 
promise of unusual mental power, and became distinguished at Cambridge 
for the remarkable grace of his Latin verse. From childhood destined for the 
church, the policy of Laud caused him to hesitate and finally to abandon his 
chosen calling. After leaving the university he passed si.x years upon his 
father’s estate in study and poetical composition. In 1638 he went to Italy, 
where he was received with great honour, but was recalled to England by 
the civil strife then approaching a climax. For ten years he was engaged in 
ecclesiastical controversy, and published numerous pamphlets in defence of 
the Puritan contentions. In 1049 he issued his famous Iconoclastes, and in 
1650 the Defensio Populi Anqlicani in reply to Salmasius. On the 
establishment of the Commonwealth he was appointed Latin secretary to 
the council of state, a post for which he was especially qualified, and 
notwithstanding the total loss of his eyesight in 1652, he continued to 
perform the duties of the oflice until the abdication of Richard Cromwell in 
1659. After his retirement from public life he completed the great epics 
whose preparation he had long planned. He died November 8th, 1674. 
Milton’s poetic fame has largely obscured his merit as a controversialist. 
His prose writings have the defects of his time: personalities, grossness and 
pedantry: but in them he defends religious, civil, and political liberty with 
an eloquence unsurpassed in English literature for grandeur, harmony, and 
colour. 


Moberley, G. H., Life of William of Wykcham. Winchester, 1887. — 
Molesworth, W. M., The History of England from the Year 1830, London, 
1866-1873, 3 vols. — Momerie, A. W., English Church and Roman Schism, 
Edinburgh, 1890. — Moncrieff, J., Inlluence of John Knox and the Scottish 
Reformation in England, London, 1860. — Monstrelet, E. de, Chronique, in 
Buchon’s Chroniques Franfaises du XJII” siecle, Paris, 1824-1829, 47 vols. 
— Montcalm de St. Veran, L. J., Journal de Mar(\uis de Montcalm, Quebec, 
1895. — More, T., Utopia, Louvain, 1510, translation by R. Kobynson, 
London, 1551, by G. Burnet, Lon-don, 1688, London, 1893. — Morgan, H. 
J., Canadian Men and Women of “the Time. Ottawa, 1898 — Morley, J., 
Life of Ednuind Burke, London, 1879; Life of Richard Cobden, London, 


1881, 2 vols.; Walpole, London, 1889; Cromwell, London, 1900; Life of 
Gladstone, London, 


1903. 


John Morley was born at Blackburn, in Lancashire. December 24th, 1838, 
and was educated at Oxford. He was successively editor of the Literary 
Gazette and of the Morning Star until 1807, when he took charge of the 
Fortnightly Jievieiit which he conducted with great success until 1883, 
when he became editor of 3L[acmillan’s Magazine. During this period he 
supervised the ” English Men of Letters Series,” writing the lives of Burke 
and Cobden. Upon entering parliament in 1883 he soon became prominent, 
and 
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in 1886 was made secretary for Ireland under Gladstone, whose political 
vicissitudes he shared. He has been a prominent figure in public life for 
many years, and in addition to his editorial labours has published numerous 
valuable biographies, notably those of Cromwell and Gladstone. Morley 
was one of the three literary men of England chosen by Edward VII to 
receive the new Order of Merit, instituted at the time of his coronation. 


Morris, W. O’C, Ireland, Cambridge, 189U. — Mozley, T. B., Essays, 
Historical and Theological, London, 1884, 2 vols. — Mueller, F. M., India, 
What Can It Teach Us? Lon-don, 1892. — Munro, J. E. C, The Constitution 
of Canada, Cambridge, 1889. — Mullinger, J. B., The Schools of Charles 
tlie Great, London, 1870; History of the University of Cambridge, London, 
1888. — Murdin, W., Collection of State Papers Relating to the Affairs of 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, London, 1759. — Murdock, J., History of 
Constitutional Reform in Great Britain and Ireland, London, 1885. — 
Murison, A. F., Sir William Wallace, Edinburgh, 1898. 


Nalson, J., Impartial Collection of the Great Affairs of State from the 
Begining of the Scotch Rebellion to the Murder of Charles I, London, 
1(582. — Napier, W. F. P., History of the War in the Peninsula, London, 
1830, G vols.; History of the Conquest of Scinde, London, 1845, 2 vols. 


William Francis Patrick Napier, who was born at Celbridge, Ireland, 
December 17th, 1785, entered the army at an early age, took part in the 
siege of Copenhagen, served with Moore at Corunna, and was made 
lieutenant-colonel in 1813, for distinguished services in Spain. He rose to 
the rank of general and was knighted in 1848. His active participation in the 
Peninsular War well qualified him in some respect to write its history, and 
he gained great reputation by the work, though many of his statements were 
bitterly controverted. Napier died February 10th, 1800, at Scinde House, 
Clapham. 


Naage, E., Cber die mitteialterliche Feldgemeinschaft und die Einhegungen 
des 16. Jahrhunderts in England, Bonn, 1809, English translation. On the 
Agricultural Community of the Middle Ages, London, 1871. — Naunton, 
R., Fragmenta Regalia, or Observations on the late Queen Elizabeth, her 
Times and Favourites, London, 1642. — Neal, D.. History of the Puritans, 
London, 1811. — Nennius, Historia Britonum, in Momnnenfa Historica 
Britannica, London, 1848. — Neve, J. le. Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanse, 
London, 1854, 3 vols. — Newland, S., The Far North Country, Adelaide, 
1894. — Nicholls, G., A History of Scotch Poor Law and also Irish Poor 
Law; A History of English Poor Law, London, 1854, 2 vols. — Nicolas, N. 
H.. History of the Battle of Agincourt, 3d edition, London, 1833; History of 
the Royal Navy, London, 1847, 2 vols. — Niooll, H. J., Great Orators, 
Edinburgh, 1880. — Nimmo, History of Stirlingshire, Edinburgh, 1777. — 
Nineteenth Century, article called ” Tancred,” by B. Disraeli, London, 1895; 
article called “The Queen and Lord Beaconsfield,” by R. B. Brett, London, 
1895. — Noailles, A. de, Nfgociations en Angleterre, Paris, 1700. — 
Norgate, K., England under the Angevin Kings, London, 1869. — North, 
R., The Lives of the Norths, London, 1740-1742, 2 vols., new edition 1898. 
— Norton, G., History, Constitution, etc., of the City of London, London, 
1869. — Nugent, G. N. C, Memorials of John Hampden, London, 1825. 


Oblate of Mary Immaculate, An, History of Ceylon, Jaffna, 1887. — 
O’Brien, R. B.. 


The Irish Land Question and English Public Opinion, London, 1881; Fifty 
Years of Concessions to Ireland, 1831-81, London, 1883-1885, 2 vols.; Life 
of Charles Stewart Parnell, 1840-1891, London. 1898. — O’Connell, T., in 
Correspondence of D. O’ConneU, London, 1888, 2 vols. — O’Connor, T. 
P., The Parnell Movement, London, 1889. — O’Donovan, J., The Four 
Masters, Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland, Dublin, 1848-1851, 3 vols. — 
Oldmixon, J., Critical History of England, London, 1730-1739, 3 vols. — 
Oliphant, M., Historical Sketches of the Reign of George II, Londfm, 1869, 
2 vols.— Oman, C. W. C, The Art of War in the Middle Ages, London, 
1885; England and the Hundred Years’ War, London, 1898. 


Charles William Chadwick Oman was born at Mozufferpore, India, January 
12th, 1860. He was educated at Winchester and Oxford, and in 1900 was 
made deputy professor of modern history in that university. Since 1888 he 
has been busily engaged in historical research, and has produced a number 
of valuable works relating to the history of England, as well as of other 
nations. 


One of Her M^esty’s Servants, The Private Life of the Queen, London, 
1897.— Ordericus Vitalis, Historia Ecclesiastica, Paris, 1019, English 

translation, Ecclesiastical History of England and Normandy, London, 

1853-1850, 4 vols. 


Ordericus Vitalis, born at Atcham, near Shrewsbury, about the year 1075, 
was of French parentage, and was sent abroad at an early age to receive his 
education. The greater part of his life was spent at the abbey of St.‘Evrault. 
at Ouche, in Normandy, where he composed his history. This work, in” 
thirteen books, is wholly without chronological arrangement, and seems to 
have been thrown together at random, as the author gained information. 
This discursiveness of style, however, does not detract from the interest of 
the work, and it furnishes a series of valuable facts regarding the history of 
England and Normandy, narrated in a remarkably clear and vivid manner, 
interspersed 


AF.gean Sea, the island of Cythera was taken by Conon, and the long walls 
were rebuilt at the expense of the Great King. 


Whilst Hellas, divided against herself, sought favour in the eyes of the 
satraps of Asia Minor, Egypt, united in hatred of the foreigner, succeeded in 
expelling him. There had been no serious disturbance since the defeat of 
Inarus, and the Persian governors had quietly succeeded each other in the 
palace of Memphis, the aged Amyrtajus had disappeared, and his son 
Pausiris had been the docile vassal of the Persians. Many little incidents, 
however, had shown that the old spirit of rebellion was only waiting for an 
opportunity to break out again. The rebellion of Megabyzus in Syria had 
shown how easily the Great King could henceforth be defied, and the 
rebellions f)f Zojjyrus and Pissuthnes, following one upon anotliei-, sapped 
the strength 
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of the empire for several years, and a grandson of Amyrtreus, who bore his 
name, proclaimed the independence of Egypt. He did not utterly expel the 
Persians, for Artaxerxes still had Egyptian troops in his army in 401, at the 
time of the campaign against Cyrus, and he also had to endure rival princes, 
for the monuments record that a Psamthek, descendant of the old family of 
the Saites was his contemporary and bore the title of ” King of the 
Egyptians.” This feudalism was too strong and turbulent to permit the 
sceptre to remain long in one family, so the XX VIIIth Dynasty only lasted 
six years, which was the length of the reign of Amyrtseus [Amen-Rut], and 
it was followed by the Mendesian dynasty. 


Niafaarut I completed the work of deliverance, and under his rule, Egypt 
recovered her old activity. Her course was controlled by circumstances, for 
the disproportion of the forces of an isolated province and an empire almost 
covering the west of Asia was too apparent for the Pharaohs to think of 
going to war without outside help, so they instinctively followed the policy 
of Psamthek and his successors. Egypt tried to establish lines of posts along 
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with vigorous sketches of the life and character of the period. Ordericus 
died at Ouche in 


1142. 


Orme, R., History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation in 
Hindostan, Madras, 1775-1778, 3 vols.; Historical Fragments of the Mogul 
Empire of the Mahrattas, Madras, 1782. — Orr, J., The Reformers, 
Glasgow, 1885. — Osborne, F., Traditional Memoirs of the Reign of King 
James I, Edinburgh, 1811. — Osier, E., Life of Admiral Viscount Ex- 
niouth, London, 1840. — Overall, J., Convocation Book of MDCJVI, 
commonly called Bishop Overall’s Book of Canons, Oxford, 1844. — 
Owen, T. M., History of England and Wales, London, 1882. 


Palgrave, F., Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, London, 
1831, 2 vols.; History of the Anglo-Saxons, London, 1832; History of 
Normandy and England, London, 1857, 4 vols. 


Francis Palgrave was born in London in 1788. He was the son of Meyer 
Cohen, a wealthy Hebrew, and was privately educated, exhibiting marked 
precocity. On his marriage, in 1823, he obtained permission to assume the 
name of Palgrave. From an early age he was interested in antiquarian and 
historical research, and contributed frequently to the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Bevieivs. After the publication of his JHse and Progres’i of the 
English Commonwealth, in 1831, he received the honour of knighthood. In 
1838 he was appointed deputy keeper of records, and to him was due the 
establishment of the great Public Record Office. His History of Normandy 
was mainly published after his death, July 6th, 1861. While his works 
display research and ingenuity, they are lacking in style and arrangement, 
and have been largely superseded by those of later writers. 


Palgrave, R. F. D., The House of Commons, London, 1878. — Palmer, R., 
(Baron Selborne), Memorials, London, 1898, 4 vols. — Paris, M., see 
Matthew Paris. — Parker, C. S., Life of Peel, London, 1890. — Parker, J., 


Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England, Oxford, 18.59. — 
Parkes, H.. Fifty Years in the Making of Australian History, London, 1892, 
2 vols. — Parkin, J. R., The Great Dominion, London, 1895. — Parkman, 
F., The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian War, Boston, 1851; The Old 
Regime in Canada, Boston, 1804, London, 1899; Count Frontenac and New 
France under Louis XVI, Boston, 1878; A Half Century of Conflict, 
Boston, 1892, 2 vols. — Parliamentary or Constitutional History of 
England, London, 1751-1761, 24 vols. — Parsons, R., Leyeester’s 
Commonwealth, London, 1041. — Paston Letters, edited by 3. Gairdner, in 
Arber’s English Re-prints, London, 1872-1875, 3 vols.- — Pauli, G. R., 
Konig Alfred und seine Stelle in der (ieschichte Englands, Berlin, 1851, 
English translation. Life of King Alfred, London, 1852; Gesehichte 
Englands seit den Friedensschliissen von 1814 und 1815, Leipsic, 1864- 
1875, 3 vols.; Simon von Montfort, Graf von Leicester, der Schopfer des 
Hauses der Gemeinen, Tubingen, 1867, English translation, Simon de 
Montfort, London, 1876. 


Oeorg Reinhold Paulinas born at Berlin, May 25th, 1823. He was educated 
at Berlin and Bonn and .spent several years in England in antiquarian 
research and as secretary to the Prussian embassy. Upon his return to 
Germany he became a professor at Tubingen, and afterwards at Marburg 
and Gc’ jttingen. His historical writings are largely connected with England 
and are marked by lucidity and research. He died June 3rd, 1582. 


Payne, E. J., and J. S. Cotton, Colonies and Dependencies, London, 1883. 
— Peacock, E., Archaeological Journal, London, 1883. — ^ Pearson, C. 
H., History of England during the Early and Middle Ages, London, 1867, 2 
vols.; English History in the Fourteenth Century, London, 1876. 


Charles Henry Pearson, born at Islington, September 7th, 1830, was 
educated at King’s college, London, and at Oxford. From 1855 to 1865 he 
was professor of modern history at King’s college, and from 1869 to 1871 
lecturer at Trinity college, Cambridge. In 1871 he went to Australia, 
engaged in sheep-farming, and sat for a number of years in the legislative 
assembly of South Australia. From 1886 to 1890 he was minister of 
education. Compelled by ill-health to return to England, he died at London, 
May 29th, 1894. 


Pepys, S., Diary and Correspondence, London, 1825. 


Samuel Pepys was born in London, February 23d, 1633, and educated at 
Cambridge. He entered the public service and held the position of secretary 
to the admiralty from 1673 until the revolution of 1688. For two years he 
was president of the Royal Society, and was busy throughout his life in the 
collection of the vast store of ancient manuscripts which he bequeathed to 
Magdalen college. He wrote a History of the Royal Navy, and has been 
credited with The Portugal History, but will always be famous for his Diary, 
written during the years 1660 to 1669, which presents a most vivid picture 
of the court and times of Charles II. It was written from day to day in a sort 
of shorthand, which was deciphered by the Rev. J. Smith, and first 
published in 1825. Pepys was a diligent and laborious public servant, and 
an exceedingly shrewd observer of men and events, and has left us an 
invaluable record of a most interesting period. He died at London, May 
20th, 1703. 


Percy, T., Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, Edinburgh, 1765, 3 vols., 
edited by Wheatley, London, 1891, 3 vols. — Perry, G. G., History of the 
English Church. London, 1878-1881, 3 vols. — Peter of Blois, Epistolse, 
Paris, 1667. — Petitot, E., Traditions in- 
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dieiines du Canada Nord Quest, Paris, 1886. — Petty, W., Political 
Arithmetic, London, 1682. — Phayre, A., History of Burma, London, 1883. 
— Pimblett, W. M., How the British Won India, London, 1893. — 
Pinkerton, .J., History of Scotland from the Accession of the House of 
Stuart to that of Mary, London, 1797, 2 vols. — Plener, E. E. von. Die 
Englische Fabrikgesetzgebung, Vienna, 1871, English translation, English 
Factory Legislation, London, 1873. — Plinius, C. Sccundus. Historia 
Naturalis, Venice, 1469, translation by Philemon Holland, London, 1601. — 
Plunket, D.. Life, Letters and Speeches of Lord Plunket, London, 1867, 2 
vols. — Pole, R., Apologia, Rome, 1538; Pro unitate ecclesite, Rome, 1538. 
— Pollock, F., The Land Laws, London and New York. 1882-1885; with F. 
W. Maitland, History of the English Law before the time of Edward I, 


Cambridge, 1895, 2 vols. — Pope, G. U., Indian History and Geography, 
London, 1871. — Porter, G. R., The Progi-ess of the Nation, London, 1836- 
1843, 3 vols., 1851. — Powell, F. Y., Saga Growth in Folk-Lore, Oxford, 
1883, 2 vols. — Prentice, A., Personal Recollections of Manchester, 
London, 1851; History of the Anti-Corn Law League, London, 1853, 2 
vols. — Prinsep, H. T., The India Question in 1853, London, 1853. — 
Prothero, G. W., Life and Times of Simon de Montfort, London, 1877; 
Statutes and Constitutional Documents, 1559-1625, Cambridge, 1897; 
articles in the Encyclopiedia Britannica. 


Qeorge. Walter Prothero, born in Wiltshire, Qctober 14th, 1848, wag 
educated at Cambridge and Bonn. He was lecturer on modern history at 
Cambridge from 1876 to 1894, and professor at Edinburgh imtil 1899, 
when he became editor of the Quarterly Re-view. He has edited a number of 
important works and has written valuable biographies. 


Prynne, W., Canterburies Doome, London, 1646. — Puiseuz, M. L., Siege 
et prise de Rouen. Caen, 1867. — Pulling, F. S., Life and Speeches of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Lon-don, 1885. — Pulling, F. S., and S. J. Low, 
Dictionary of English History, London, 1897. — ¢ Purchas, S., Hakluytus 
Posthumus, or Purchas his Pilgrimes, London, 1625-1626, 5 vols. 


Quarterly Review, Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, London, 1866; 
The Conservative Surrender, London, 1867; Mr. Balfour’s Administration 
of Ireland, London, 1888. 


Radcliffe, G., The Earl of StafTord’s Letters — with an Essay Towards His 
Life, London, 1739. — Rae, W. F., Wilkes, Sheridan, Fox, London, 1874; 
Sheridan, London, 1896, 2 vols. — Raleigh, W., Discoverie of Guiana, 
London, 1596; Works, Oxford, 1829. — * Ramsay, J. H., Lancaster and 
York, Oxford, 1892; Foundations of England, London, 1898. 


James Henry Ramsay, who was born in 1832 and educated at Eton and 
Oxford, was called to the bar in 1863. Since his succession to the estates of 
his ancient family he has engaged in literary pursuits, and has made some 
valuable contributions to English history, ancl by his diligent investigation 
has solved many controverted points. 


Ranke, L. von, Englische Geschichte vornehmlich im 17. Jahrhundert, 
Berlin, 185S-1867, 7 vols., 4th edition 1877-1879, 9 vols., English 
translation, A History of England Principally in the Seventeenth Century, 
London, 1875, 6 vols. 


Leopold von Ranke, (1795-1886), who, with Niebuhr, was a founder of the 
modern school of historical research, in support of his theory of the 
essential unity of history — Ħ especially that of the Latin and Germanic 
peoples of Europe — has made very careful study of England in her 
continental relations. His investigations of the Protestant revolutions of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are marked by the same careful 
research, excellent critical judgment, and sharp, accurate characterisation 
which distinguish his other writings. 


Ransome, C, Our Colonies and India; How We Got Them, London, 1885; 
Rise of Constitutional Government in England, London, 1887. — Rapson, 
E. J., Struggle between England and France in India, London, 1887. — 
Rashdall, H., LTniversities of Europe in the Middle Ages, Oxford, 1895. — 
Raumer, F. L. G. von. Political History of England in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, London, 1837, 2 vols. 


Friedrich Ludwig Oeorg von Raumer was born at Worlitz, near Dessau, 
May 14th, 1781, educated at Halle and Gottingen, and began the practice of 
law in 1801. He was appointed professor of history at Breslau in 1811, and 
in 1819 became professor of political science at Berlin. His utter lack of 
oratorical power proved a great obstacle to his success as a lecturer and he 
resigned in 1831. The following years were spent in travel through France, 
Italy, England and America, and bore fruit in several works upon the history 
of these countries. Von Raumer entered public life in 1848 and represented 
Prussia at the French court for several years. In 1853 he was made professor 
emeritus at the university of Berlin, and was a member of the House of 
Lords of Prussia from 1851 until his death, June 14th, 1873. Von Raumer 
was the first to popularise history in Germany, and his works have attained 
high reputation. 


Raven, ¢!., Parliamentarv History of England from the Passing of the 
Reform Bill in 1832, London, 1885. —Rees, R., Essav on the Welsh Saints, 
London, 1836. — Reeves, W. P., The Long White Cloud, A History’ of 


New Zealand, London, 1898. —Reid, S. J., Lord John Russell, London, 
1895. —Reid, T. W., Life of W. E. Forster, London, 1888; Life, Letters and 
Friendships of R. M. Milnes, First Lord Houghton, London, 1890. — 
Reresby, 
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J., Memoirs, London, 1875, edited hy J. J. Cartwright. — Rotz, Cardinal de, 
Memoires, Paris, 1717, edited by A. Champollion, Paris, 1837. — 
Reynolds, T., Life of Thomas Reynolds of Kilkea Castle, London, 1839, 2 
vols. — Rhys, J., Early Britain, Celtic Britain, London, 1882; Studies in the 
Arthurian Legend, Oxford, 1891. — Richard of Devizes, Chronicon de 
Rebus Gestis Richard I, edited by J. Stevenson, London, 1838. 


Richard of Devizes, a chronicler of the twelfth century, was a Benedictine 
monk of St. Swithins at Winchester. His chronicle is of interest as relating 
to the condition of England during the reign of Richard I. Wliile he gives 
much information regarding Richard’s crusade, his work is chiefly occupied 
with the record of domestic events and the contests of Prince John with the 
adherents of Richard. An interesting item is that of the first incorporation of 
the city of London. The chronicle is written in a pedantic, artificial style, 
and filled with classical quotations; but its matter is of exceptional value 
and enables us to form a clear idea of the spirit of the age. 


Richey, A. G., A Short History of the Irish People, London, 1887. — 
Ridpath J. C, Life and Times of Gladstone, Cincinnati, 1898. — RUey, H. 
T., Memorials of London afid London Life, London, 1808. — Rishanger, 
W., Chronicon et Annales, in Chronica Ilonasterii S. Alba7ii (Rolls Series). 
London, 1803-1876, 11 vols. — Roberts, C. G. D., History of Can-ada, 
Boston, 1897, London, 1898. — Roberts, F. S., Lord, The Rise of 
Wellington, London, 1895; Forty-one Years in India, London, 1898. — 
Roberts, P. (translation from the Welsh), Chronicles of the Kings of Britain, 
London, 1811. — Robertson, E. W., Scotland under her Early Kings, 
Edinburgh, 1862, 2 vols. — Robertson, W., History of Scotland during the 
Reigns of Mary and of James VI till his Accession to the crown of England, 
London, 1759, 2 vols. — -Robertson, W. @!., Leading Facts of Canadian 


History, 1891. — Rockhill, W. W., The Life of Buddha and the Early 
History of his Order (derived from Tibetan Works, etc.). New York, 1884. 
— Roe, W. F., Columbia and Canada, London, 1878. — Roebuck, J. A., 
History of the Whig Ministry of 1830, London, 1852. 2 vols. — Roger of 
Hoveden, Chronica, Oxford, 1596, edited by W. Stubbs, History of England 
from 731-1202 (Armals of English History), London, 1868-1871, 4 vols. — 
Roger of Wendover Flores Historiarum, translation by J. A. Giles, [Howers 
of History, London, 1849, 2 vols. — « Rogers, J. E. Thorold, A History of 
Agriculture and Prices in England from 12.50-1793, Oxford, 1866-1888, 6 
vols.; Six Centuries of Work and Wages; A History of English Labour, 
London, 1884, 2 vols.; Industrial and Commercial History of England, 
London, 1892-1894, 2 vols. — Romilly, S., Memoirs, London, 1842, 2 vols. 
— Roosevelt, T., The Naval War of 1812, New York, 1882; Cromwell, New 
York, 1900. — Rosebery, Lord, Pitt, London, 1891. — -Ross, C, 
Correspondence of Charles, First Marquis of Cornwallis. London, 1859. — 
-Royal, Le Canada Rfpublique ou Colonic, Montreal, 1894. — Rusdorf,’ J. 
J. de, Memoires et negociations secretes, Leipsic, 1789, 2 vols. — Rush, R., 
Narrative of a Residence at the Court of London from 1817 till 1825, 
Philadelphia, 1833-1845, 2 vols. — Rush-worth, J., Historical Collections 
of Private Passages of State, etc. (1618-1649), London, 1659-1701. 8 vols. 
— Russell, G., Right Honourable William Ewart Gladstone, London, 1891. 
— Russell, J. (Lord), Correspondence of the Duke of Bedford, London. 
1842-1846, 3 vols.; Life and Times of Charles .James Fox, London, 1859- 
1860; An Essay on the English Government and Constitution from Henry 
VII, London, 1873; Recollections and Suggestions, London, 1875. — 
Russell, H., Canada, its Defences, Condition, and Resources, London, 1865. 
— RusseU, T. B., Last Year, Events of 1890, London, 1801.— Russell, W. 
C, Horatio Nelson and the Supremacy of England, London. 1890. — 
Rymer, T., Foedera Conventiones Literee et alia Acta Publica inter Reges 
Anglite et alios Principes, London, 1704-1734, 20 vols., edited by T. Cayley 
and F. Holbrooke, London, 1869, 4 vols. 


St. Remy, .J. Lef6vre de, Chronique de Lalain. Paris, 1668, edited bv 
Buchon, in Pantheon litteraire, Paris, 1826-1838. — Saintsbury, G., The 
Earl of Derby. “London. 1892. 


— Sanders, L. C, Life of Viscount Palmerstoii, London, 1888. — Sanders, 
N., De Origine ac Progrcssu Schismatis Anglicani, London, 1585, English 
version by Lewis, London. 1877. 


— Sanderson, E.. Africa in the Ninteenth Century, London. 1898. — 
Sanderson, W., Aulicus Coquinaria?, edited by Sir W. Scott, Edinburgh. 
1811, 2 vols. — Sandham, A., Ville Marie, or Montreal Past and Present, 
Montreal, 1870. — Satyachandra, M., In-dian History of Our Own Times, 
London, 1891. — Bavile, B. W., How India was Won, London, 1881. — 
Savile, H., Rerura Anglicarum Scriptores post Bedam prsecipui, ex vetus- 
tissimis codicibus manuscriptis nunc primum in lucem editi, Frankfort, 
1601. — Scott, Walter, Secret Histor.v of the Court of .Tames I, Edinburgh. 
1811, 2 vols.; History of Scotland (in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia). 
London, 18.30, 3 vols. 


Walter Scott, poet, novelist and historian, was born at Edinburgh, August 
15th, 1771. He was descended from a family of Border lairds of which the 
first known representative was a Walter Scott, known as ” Auld Wat of 
Harden.” Scott’s health in earlj’ youth was delicate and his schooling was 
irregular. At the age of sixteen he was apprenticed to his father, who was a 
lawyer, and was admitted to the faculty of advocates in 1792. His 
subsequent appointment to certain official positions enabled him to apply 
much of his time to literary work. Study of ancient Scottish manuscripta 
had supplied him with a store 
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of old traditions and romantic tales, and the success attained by his 
translation of some of Biirger’s ballads in 1792, encouraged him to 
undertake original composition. The immediate popularity of the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, published in 1805, determined his choice of a literary career. 
For the next few years his connection with the publishing house of 
Balantyne and Co. occupied his time and mind, still he produced Marmion 
and the Ladij af the Lake, besides many miscellaneous poems. In 1812 the 
rash speculative ventures of the Balantynes so involved him that he was on 
the verge of bankruptcy. Under the spur of an enormous debt, Scott 


exhibited the marvellous powers of his mind and the fertility of his 
imagination by pouring forth a succession of historic novels, treatises on 
chivalry and romance. Border antiquities, biographies, and histories with a 
rapidity that has never been equalled. Success and honour rewarded his 
laboiu’s. His name became a household word and his fame undying, but the 
strain was too great upon an originally delicate constitution, and the end 
came September 21st, 1832. Scott’s reputation rests more upon his poems 
and historical novels than upon his histories. These were to a large extent 
hack-work, but were informed and enlivened by the same intimate 
knowledge and wealth of description. 


Scrutton, T. E., Commons and Common Fields, London, 1887. — ° 
Seebohm, F., The English Village Community, London, 188.3-, The Oxford 
Reformers, London, 1887; Tribal System in Wales, London, 1895. — 
Seeley, J. R., The Expansion of England, London, 1885. 


Sir John R. Seeley was born in London in 1834. He graduated at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and in 1863 was appointed professor of Latin at 
LTniversity College, London. From 18G9 till his death, in 1895, he was 
professor of modern history at Cambridge. His valuable, but unduly long 
and unattractive, Life and Times of Stein was followed by his illuminating 
essay on TTie Expansion of England, which, coming at an opportune time, 
did much to make Englishmen regard the colonies, not as mere appendages, 
but as an expansion of the British state and nationality. His last work, a 
lucid and thoughtful study entitled Tlie Growth of British Policy, was 
published posthumously in 189G. 


Sepp, B.. Maria Stuarts Briefwechsel mit Anthony Babington, Munich, 
1886. — Sewell, R. C. (editor), Gesta Stephani regis Anglorum, London. 
1846. — Shand, A. J., Half a Century, or Clianges in Men and Manners, 
London, 1887. — Shakespeare, W., Works, London, 1623, 1866, 9 vols. — 
Shaw, F. L., Story of Australia, London, 1897. — Showers, C. L., Missing 
Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, London, 1888. — SUva, Canada, London, 
1881. — Simon, J. J. S., Le gouvernement de M. Thiers, Paris, 1871, 2 
vols., English translation, The Government of M. Thiers, from 8th 
February, 1871, to 24th May, 1873, London, 1879, 2 vols. — Simpson, H., 
Edmund Campion, London, 1867. — Skelton, J., Maitland of Leth-ington 


and the Scotland of Mary Stuart, London, 1887-1S88, 2 vols.; Mary Stuart, 
Paris, 1893. — Skene, W. F., Celtic Scotland, Edinburgh, 1S7()-18S0, 3 
vols. — Skottowe, B. C, Our Hanoverian Kings, London, 1884. — Smith, 
Goldwin. Irish History and Irish Character, London, 1861; Three English 
Statesmen, London. 1868; Loyalty, Aristocracy, and Jingo-ism, Toronto, 
1891; Canada and the Canadians, Toronto, 1891. 


Ooldwin Smith, born at Reading, August 2.‘5d. 1823, was educated at 
Oxford, and became an enthusiast upon the subject of imiversity reform. He 
served as secretary to the Royal Commissions of 1850 and 18.54, and in 
1858 was made regius professor of modern history at Oxford. During the 
Civil War in the United States he strongly espoused the cause of the North, 
and was largely influential in turning English sentiment to that side. In 1868 
he removed to the United States and became professor of English history at 
Cornell University, where he remained until 1871, when he removed to 
Toronto, Canada, where he still resides. Since his removal to Toronto he has 
been editor of the Cmindian. Monthly, also of the Week and the Bystander. 
He has written many pamphlets and treatises on questions of the day and 
sever.al historical works, which, although terse and brilliant in style, make 
no claim to original research. 


Smith, G. B., Life of Mr. Gladstone, London, 1879.— Smith, G. G., The 
Days of .Tames IV. London, 1890. — Smith, P. V., History of English 
Institutions, London, 1874. — Smith, Sydney, Complete Works, London, 
1850. “ Smith, T., The Commonwealth of England and Manner of 
Government thereof, London, 1646. — Smith, W., History of Canada, 
Quebec, 1815. — Smollett, T., and T. S. Hughes, Continuation of Hume’s 
History, London, 1757-1836, 1S65-ISO(i, 18 vols. — Soames, H., 
Elizabethan Religious History, London, 1826, 4 vols. — Sombart, W., 
Socialism and the Social Movement, New York, 1898. — Somerville, T., 
History of Great Britain during the Reign of Queen Anne, London, 1798. — 
Southey, R., Letters from England by Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella, 
London, 1807; Life of Nelson, London, 1813, 1891; Lives of the British 
Admirals, London, 1820, 4 vols.; The Book of the Church, 3rd edition, 
London, 1825. — Spedding, J., Life and Times of Francis Bacon, Boston, 
1878. — Speed, J., History of Great Britain \uider the Conquests of the 
Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans, London, 1011. — Spenser, E.. View 


the front which would bear the brunt of the enemy’s first attack. Then she 
intrigued in Syria and Cyprus, hoping to win over the allies, or even to re- 
establish the ancient suzerainty of the Theban princes there, and if beaten 
on this outlying front of their lines, she would have time to muster an army, 
or even a fleet, before the conqueror arrived on the frontier. All the revolts 
of the different races, and all the quarrels of the satraps were to the 
advantage of Egypt, and as they obliged the Great King to divide his troops, 
she assiduously fomented them and on occasions even provoked them, and 
managed so well, that for some time only the weakest part of the Persian 
armies were stationed in her country. Mercenaries were now substituted in 
Greece for troops raised from the citizens, and war had become a lucrative 
occupation to those competent to excel in it. The Pharaohs never hesitated 
to lavish their treasures on the purchase of these formidable companies. 
Iphicrates, Chabrias, Timotheus, and all the celebrated generals appeared in 
turn at the head of the Egyptian or Persian masses, engaged on the banks of 
the Nile, sometimes with the consent, and sometimes against the will of 
their country. When Niafaarut ascended the throne, Sparta was at the height 
of her grandeur and had even declared war against Persia, and Agesilaus 
was commanding his campaign in Phrygia ; so Niafaarut concluded an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the Lacedajmonians, and sent them a 
fleet laden with arms, corn, and ammunition, but it was intercepted by 
Conon, the Athenian, who commanded the Persian squadron. The recall of 
Agesilaus and the abandonment of Asia Minor chilled the good will of the 
king of Egypt, and the forces which he had seemed disposed to send to 
Sparta’s assistance were now probably stationed on the frontier of Syria to 
repel the attack which he thought was imminent. 


The attack, however, did not come as quickly as was expected. The retreat 
of the Lacedtemonians had not terminated the affairs of Asia Minor, for 
since the rising of Cyrus the majority of the indigenous races, such as the 
Mysians, Pisidians, and the people of the Black Sea regions and of 
Paphlagonia, had asserted their independence ; so Artaxerxes sent against 
them the army which he had meant to despatch to Egypt, but it was only at 
Cyprus that much stand was made. The island was now divided between 
two races, the Phoenician and the Greek, and since the Achreans settled 
there after uniting with the maritime people, vanquished by Meneptah, the 


of the State of Ireland, Dublin, 1633. — Spottiswoode, .1., History of the 
Church of Scotland to the End of the Reign of James VI, London, 1655, 
edited by Russell, Edinburgh, 1847-1851, 3 vols. — Stanhope, P. H., see 
Mahon, Lord.— Stanley, A. P., Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
Arnold, London, 1844; Henry III and Westminster Abbey, London, 
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1882; Historical Memorials of Canterbury, London, 1887. — Stapleton, A. 
G., Political Life of George Canning, London, 1831, 3 vols. — Starkey, T., 
England in the Reign of Henry Vin, London, 1878. — State Papers of the 
Reign of Henry VII, London, 1834, 11 vols. 


Prior to 1833 the public records of England were most negligently kept. 
Packed in chests, unindexed, and, therefore, almost unavailable, they were 
stored in various lumber rooms, exposed to theft and to destruction by damp 
and vermin. Upon the establishment of the State Paper Office these 
important documents began to take their proper place in the national 
literature, and having been largely calendared and arranged — the more 
ancient transcribed and in many instances translated — now constitute a 
most valuable source of historical knowledge. Large volumes containing 
condensations of many of these records from the time of Henry VIII to the 
end of the eighteenth century have been published, and in time every paper 
of historical value will be available. 


Stebbing, H., History of the Reformation, London, 1836. — Steevens, G. 
W., In India, London, 1899. — Stephens, T., Literature of the Kymry, 
Llandovery, 1849. — Stiles, E., Most Illustrious and Heroic Defenders of 
Liberty; Lives of Three of the Judges of Charles I, New Haven, 1794. — 
Stockmar, E. von, Denkwurdigkeiten aus den Papieren des Freiherrn Chr. F. 
von Stockmar, Brunswick, 1872, English translation. Memoirs of Baron 
von Stockmar, London, 1872, 2 vols. — Sto-/, J., A Summarie of the 
Chronicles of England into this present yeare of Christe 1574, London, 
1574, 1575, 1587, 1607; A Survey of London, London, 1598, edited by W. 
J. Thorns, London, 1876; Flores Historiarum, London, 1600; Annales, 
London, 1615. — Strabo,T(uypapiKi, Venice, 1516, English translation, 


Lon-don, 1854, 3 vols. — Strachey, J., and R., Finances and Public Works 
of India, London, 1882. — Strada, F., De Bello Belgico ab Excessu Carli V 
ad Annum 1.590, Rome, 1632-1647, 2 vols. — Strickland, A., Lives of the 
Queens of England from the Norman Conquest, London. 1840-1849, 12 
vols., 1864-1865, 6 vols.; Letters of Mary Queen of Scots, London, 1842- 
1843, complete edition 1864, 5 vols.; Lives of the Queens of Scotland, 
London, 1850-1859, 6 vols.; Lives of the Last Four Stuart Princesses, 
London, 1872. 


Agnes Strickland was born at Reydon Hall, Suffolk, July 19th, 1790. Her 
earliest literary efforts were historical romances in the style of Scott, 
followed by a number of histories for children. For nearly twenty years 
Miss Strickland was engaged in the preparation of a series of biographies of 
the queens of England and Scotland, which were published between the 
years 1840 and 1859. Earnest study of official documents and records 
enabled her to present lifelike pictures of the manners and customs of 
former times. Miss Strickland was an enthusiastic champion of Mary Stuart, 
and published an edition of the letters of that unfortunate queen in 1843. In 
1871 .she was granted a pension of £100 in recognition of her talents, and 
died at Reydon Hall, July 8th, 1874. 


Strype, J., Life of Cranmer, London, 1694; Annals of the Reformation, 
London, 1709, 1731, 4 vols., Oxford, 1824, 7 vols.; Life and Acts of John 
Whitgift, London, 1718, Oxford, 1822; Ecclesiastical Memorials, London, 
1721, 3 vols., new edition, Oxford, 1822, 6 vols. — Stubbs, \V., Select 
Charters and other Illustrations of English History, London, 1866; The 
Early Plantagenets, London and New York, 1874; Memorials of St. 
Dunstan, in Rolls Serifs, London, 1874; Seventeen Lectures on the Study of 
Mediceval or Modern Historv, Oxford, 1886; The Constitutional History of 
England, Oxford, 1874-1878, 3 vols., 5th edition, 1896. 


Wilham Slubbs, born at Knaresborough, June 21st, 1825, was educated at 
Oxford. Entering the church, he was rector of Navestock, in Essex, from 
1850 to 1866, when he was appointed regius professor of modern history at 
Oxford. The duties of his professorship were irksome, as they seriously 
interfered with his historical researches, which he pursued diligently until 
his elevation to the bishopric of Chester in 1884. Dr. Stubbs was especially 


qualified for historical work, possessing remarkable keenness of judgment 
and a love for minute and critical investigation. He edited numerous Latin 
texts and wrote ecclesiastical history, but his reputation is largely based 
upon his Constitutional History, which is the highest authority on the period 
it covers, and undoubtedly one of the most scholarly historical works ever 
written. He became bishop of Oxford in 1889, and died in London, April 
22nd, 1901. 


Sugenheim, S., Geschichte der Aufhebung der Leibeigenschaft und 
Horigkeit in Europa bis um die Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts, St. Petersburgh, 
1861.4 Sullivan, W., Historical Causes and Effects, A.D, 476-1517, Boston, 
1838. — Sullivan, W. K., article on ” Ireland ” in the EneyeloptFdia 
Britannica. — Suite, B., Pages d’histoire du Canada, Montreal, 1891. — 
Sutherland, A. and G., History of Australia and New Zealand from 1606- 
1890, London, 1894. — Swift, J., Political Papers against Marlborough, 
Edinburgh, 1824. — Swinburne, A. C, article on ” Mary ” in the 
EncyclopcFdia Britannica. — Sydney, W, C, Early Days of Nineteenth 
Century, London, 1898, 2 vols. — Symes, J. E., Social England, London, 
1896. — Symondf, J. A.,” Sir Philip Sydney, London, 1886, 


Taine, H. A., Histoire de littgrature Anglaise, Paris, 1864, 5 vols., English 
translation. History of English Literature, London, 1878, 4 vols., 1886. — 
Tail, C. W. A., Analysis of English History, London, 1897. — Tancock, O, 
W., England during the American and Euro- 
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pean Wars, London, 1878. — Taswoll-Langmead, T. P., English 
Constitutional History, from the Teutonic Conquest to the Present Time, 
London, 1880, 1896. — Taunton, E. L., English Black Monks of St. 
Benedict, London, 1897, 2 vols. — Taurine, La Nation Cana-dienne, Paris, 
1894. — Tavernier, J. B., Six Voyages en Turquie, en Perse et aux Indes, 
Paris, 1677, 3 vols. — Taylor, H., The Origin and Growth of the English 
Constitution, Boston, 1898-1899, 2 vols. — Taylor, I., Words and Places, or 
Etymological Illustrations of History, Ethnology and Geography, London, 
1864. — Taylor, J., The Age We Live In, Edinburgh and Dublin, n. d., 2 


vols. — Taylor, W., Thirty-eight Years in India, London, 1882. — Tennple, 
R., Life in Parliament, 1886-1892, London, 1893. — Temple, W., Memoirs 
of What Passed in Christendom from 1672-1679. London, 1692. — 
Tennett, J. E., Ceylon, Physical, Historical, Topographical, London, 1859, 2 
vols. — Thackeray, F., History of William Pitt, London, 1827, 2 vols. — 
Thackeray, W. M., The Four Georges, London, 1861. William Makepeace 
Thackeray was born in Calcutta, India, July 18th, 1811. He was educated at 
Cambridge, but left witliout taking a degree. Having inherited a 
considerable fortune, he pursued the study of art for several years, but about 
1840 adopted a literary career. The superior talent for humour and satire 
displayed in his writings soon gave him wide reputation, which was 
extended and established by the series of novels published during the years 
1844 to 1854. During 1852 and 1856 Thackeray 'isited the United States, 
lecturing in the principal cities. For the second tour, he wrote the Lectures 
on the Four Georges, his only historical work. In 1860 he became editor of 
the Cornhill Magazine, but resigned in 1862. He died suddenly, December 
24th, 1863. 


Theiner, A., Histoire des Institutions d’Education Ecdesiastiques, Paris, 
1841, 2 vols, — Thierry, A, Histoire de la conquete de I’ Angleterre par les 
Normands, Paris, 1821-1825, 4 vols. — Thiers, L. A., L’ Histoire du 
Consulat et de l’Empire, Paris, 1845-1862, 20 vols. — Thompson, G. C, 
Public Opinion and Lord Beaconsfield, 1875-1880, London, 1886, 2 vols. 
— Thompson, .J., The Nature of the Municipal Franchises of the Middle 
Ages, in The Oentle-men’s Magazine, London, 1851. — Thomson, J., 
History of the Scottish People, Glasgow, 1893. — Thomson, K., Memoirs 
of the Life of Sir “Walter Raleigh. London, 18.30.— Thomson, Mrs., Life 
and Times of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, London, 1860, 3 vols. 
— Thornton, E., History of British Empire in India, London, 1858. — 
Thorpe, B., Ancient Laws and Institutions of England, London, 1840; 
translation of The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, London. 1861, 2 vols. — Thou, 
(Thouanus), J. A. de, Historia sui Temporis, Paris, 1620; London, 1733, 7 
vols. — Thursfield, .1. R., Peel, London, 1891. — Times, The, Queen 
Victoria’s Birth, Parentage, etc., in issues of December 18th, 1854, 
December 16th, 1801, January 23rd, 1901, London. — Tobias, Bishop of 
Rochester, see Ingram. — Todd, A., Parliamentary Government in England, 
London, 1867, 2 vols.; Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies, 


Boston, 1880; Her Majesty’s Colonies, Boston, 1886. — Todd, J. H., Wars 
of the Gaedhil with the Gaill, in Rolls Series. London. 1876. — Tomline, G. 
P., Memoirs of the Life of Pitt, London, 1822, 3 vols. — Tone, T. Wolfe, 
Autobiography, London, 1893, 2 vols. — Tooke, T., A History of Prices and 
of the State of the Paper Circulation from 1793 to 1837, London, 1838- 
1857, 6 vols. — Torrens, W. McC, Twenty Years in Parliament, London, 
1893. — Toussaint, F. X., Abrege d’histoire du Canada, Quebec, 1895. — 
Tout, T. F., Edward I, London, 1893. — TraiU, H. D., Central Government, 
London and New York, 1881; Shaftesbury (The First Earl), London, 1886; 
The Marquis of Salisbury, London, 1892; England, Egypt and the Sudan, 
London, 1900. — Tregarthen, G., Australian Commonwealth, London. 
1893. — Trevelyan, G. M., England in the Age of Wyclif, London, 1899. 
— Trevelyan, G. 0., Life of Lord Macaulay, London, 1876, 2 vols.; Early 
History of Charles James Fox, London, 1880; The American Revolution, 
London, 1899. 


Sir George Otto Trevelyan, author and statesman, was born in 1838, and 
took his degree at Trinity college, Cambridge. He spent several years in the 
Indian civil service, was a member of parliament from 1868 to 1886, where 
he advocated such radical measures as a woman’s suffrage bill and the 
abolition of the house of lords. He entered the Gladstone ministry of 1868 
as Civil lord of the admiralty, was chief secretary for Ireland in 1882, 
chancellor for the Duchy of Lancaster, 1884-188.5, and secretary for 
S’cotland 1886. In 1876 he published his admirable Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay, and in 1880 his Early History of Charles James Fox. From 
1892-1895 he was again secretary for Scotland, retiring to private life in the 
latter year. 


TroUope, A., Australia and New Zealand, London, 1873. — Trotter, L. J., 
History of India under Queen Victoria, London, 1886. — Tupper, C, Our 
Indian Protectorate, London, 1893. — Turgot, Bishop, Life of St. Margaret, 
Queen of Scotland, translation by W. Forbes-Leith. 1884. — Turner, J., 
Memoirs of His Own Life and Times, Edinburgh, 1829.— Turner, S., 
History of England from the Norman Conquest to the Death of Elizabeth, 
London, 1814-1829, 5 vols., 1839, 12 vols.; History of the Anglo-Saxons. 
London, 1797-1805, 3 vols., 1852. — Tuttle, C. R., History of Canada, 
Boston, 1878. — Twiss, H., The Public and Private Life of Lord Eldon, 


London, 1844, 3 vols. — Twysden, R., HistorisE Anglican.Te Scriptores 
Decem, London, 16.52; The Government of England, edited by J. M. 
Kemble for Camden Society, London, 1849. — Tyler, J. E., Henry of 
Monmouth, London, 
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1838, 2 vols. — Tyler, M. C, Glimpses of England, New York, 1898.— 
Tyrrell, J., General History of England, both Ecclesiastical and Civil, 
London, 1700-1704, 3 vols. — Tytler, A. F., Universal History, from the 
Creation of the World to the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century, London, 
1834, 6 vols. 


Alexander Fraser Tytler was born at Edinburgh, October 1.5th, 1747. Ho 
was educated at Edinburgh and London, called to the bar in 1770, and 
appointed joint-professor of universal history in the university of Edinburgh 
in 1780, becoming sole professor in 1786. The general heads of his lectures 
were published in 1782, under the title of Eleme7its of History but their full 
text did not appear until 1834. The work attained great popularity and was 
translated into several foreign languages. In 1802 Tytler was raised to the 
bench under the title of Lord Woodhouselee. He died at Edinburgh, .Januarv 
5th. 1813. 


Tytler, P. F., History of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1828-1843, 10 vols.; Life of 
Henry the Eighth, London, 1837. — Tytler, W., Inquiry, Historical and 
Critical, into the Evidence against Mary Queen of Scots, Edinburgh, 1759, 
Ath edition, London, 1790, 2 vols. 


Ubaldini, P., Relazione delle cose del regno d’Inghliterra, London, 1551. 


Valbezen, E. de. The English in India, London, 1883. — Vaughan, R., 
Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty, London, 1831, 2 vols.; History of England 
under the House of Stuart, London, 1840. — Victoria, (Queen), Leaves 
from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands, London, 1SG8. — Vigfusson, 
G., and 0. Y. Powell, Corpus poeticarum boreale, Oxford, 1883, 2 vols. — 
Vincent, T., God’s Terrible Voice in the City by Plague and Fire, London, 


1666. — Vine, J. R. S., English Municipal Institutions, London, 1879. — 
Virgil, Polydore, Historia Anglica, Bale, 1534-1555, edited by H. Ellis, 
London, 1846. 


Wace, R., Roman de Rou, Rouen, 1827, London, 1877. — Wakeman, H. O., 
History of the Church of England. London, 1890, 6th edition, 1809.— 
Wakeman, H. O., and A. Hass£ill, Essays Introductory to English 
Constitutional History, London, 1887. — Walford, C, Guilds; their Origin, 
Constitution, Objects and Later History, London, 1888. — Walker, CI, The 
High Court of -Justice, or Cromwell’s Slaughter-House, London, 1651. — 
Walker, II. de R., Australasian Democracy, London, 1897. — Walker, J., 
Account of the Numbers and Suft’erings of the Clergy who were 
Sequestered in the Grand Rebellion, London, 1714. — Wallace, A. R., 
Australia. London, 1893. — Wallington, N., Historical Notices of Events 
occuring chiefly in the Reign of Charles II, London, 1869, 2 vols. — 
Wallon, H., L’ Insurrection des paysans d’ Angleterre, Paris, 1863, 4 vols.; 
Richard II, Paris, 1864, 2 vols. — Walpole, H., Historic Doubts on the Life 
and Reign of Richard III. London, 1768; Memoirs of the Last Ten Years of 
the Reign of George I, London, 1822, 1847, 3 vols.; Journal of the Reign 
of George III from 1771 to 178.3, London, 1859, 2 vols.; Letters, London. 
1891, 9 vols.; Memoirs of the Reign of George III, London, 1845. 4 vols., 
1894, 4 vols. — Walpole, .S., Life of the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, 
London, 1874, 2 vols.; A History of England from the Conclusion of the 
Great War in 1815, London, 1878-1886, 5 vols.; The Electoral and the 
Legislature, London and New York, 1881; Foreign Relations, London and 
New York, 1882; Life of Lord John Russell, London, 1891, 2 vols. 


Sir Spencer Walpole. born 1839, was educated at Eton and entered the Civil 
Service; was lieutenant-governor of the Isle of Man in 1882, and has been 
secretary of the Post Office since 1892. His History of England is the best 
treatment of the modern period, noteworthy for its impartiality and breadth 
of view. 


Walsingham, T., Chronica Anglicana, in Chronica Ifonasterii S. Alhani 
(Rolls Series), London, 1863-1876, 11 vols. — Walter De Hemingburgh, 
Chronieon, edited by H. C. Hamilton, London, 1848, 2 vols. — Warburton, 
G., Hochelaga, or England in the New World, London, 1847, 2 vols. — 


Warburton, W., Edward III, London, 1875. — Ward, A. W., History of 
English Dramatic Literature to the Death of Queen Anne, London, 1875, 2 
vols., revised edition, 1899. — Ward, T. H., The Reign of Queen Victoria, a 
Survey of Fifty Years, Lon-don, 1885, 2 vols. — Ware, m!., Annals of the 
Affairs of Ireland, Dublin, 1705. — Warner, C. T., Landmarks in English 
Industrial History, London, 1899. — Wars of the Gaedhil with the Gaill, 
edited by J. H. Todd, in RoUs Series, London, 1876. — Warwick, P., 
Memoirs of His Own Time, London, 1701. — Webb, J., Roll of the 
Household E.xpenses of Richard de Swinfield, Bishop of Hereford, 
London, 18.55. — Webb, S. and B., History of Trade Unionism, London, 
1890. — Weber, G., AUgemeine Weltgeschichte, Leipsic, 1857-1880, 15 
vols. —Webster, J., and T. Dekker, The Famous History of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, London, 1607. — Weedon, T., Queensland— Past and Present, 
Brisbane, 1896.— Westgarth, W., The Colony of Victoria; its History, etc., 
London, 1864; Half a Century of Progress, London 1899. — Wheeler, J. T., 
Early Records of British India, London, 1878; A Short History of India, 
London, 1880. — Whethamstede, J., Registrum, in Chronica Monasterii S. 
AlbnnH Roth Series), London, 1863-1876, 11 vols. — White, J., History of 
England from the Earliest Times to the Year 1858, London, 1860. — 
Whitelocke, B., Memorials of English Affairs from the Beginning of the 
Reign of Charles I to the Restoration of Charles II, London, 1682; 
Memorials of English Affairs from the Supposed 
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Expedition of Brute to the End of the Reign of James I, London, 1700. — 
Wilberforce, R. J. and S., An Unrecorded Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, 
London, 1895; Life of William Wilberforce, London, 1838, 5 vols., 1898, 3 
vols. — WUberforce, W., Pitt and Wilberforce, edited by Lord Rosehery, 
Edinburgh, 1897. — William of Jumieges, Historiae Norman-norum, in 
Migne’s Patrologim Latine, vol. 149, Paris, 1844-1804, 221 vols. — 
William of Malmesbury, see Malmesbury. — William of Newburgh, 
Historia Eenim Anglicarum (1066-1098), in Rolls Series, London, 1SS4. — 
William of Poitiers, Historia Norman-norum, in Mipne’s Palrolog ice 
Latine. vol. 149, Paris, 1844-1864, 221 vols. — Williams, J., History of 


Wales, London, 1869. e. — Williams, M., Modern India and the Indians, 
London, 1879. — Wilson, A., History of Great Britain, being the Life and 
Reign of James I, Lon-don, 1653; Complete History of England, with the 
Lives of all the Kings and Queens Thereof, London, 1706, 2 vols. — 
Wilson, A. J., The National Budget, Debt, Taxes, and Rates, London and 
New York, 1882. — Wilson, H. H., History of British India from 1805 to 
1835, London, 1846, 2 vols.- — Wilson, R., Life and Times of Queen 
Victoria, London, 1888, 1891, 1893. — Winsor, J., The Struggle in America 
between England and France, Lon-don, 1895. — Withers, H., English and 
Dutch in South Africa, London, 1896. — Wodrow, R., History of the 
Sufferings of the Church of Scotland from the Restoration to the 
Revolution, Edinburgh, 1722, 2 vols., Glasgow, 1829. 4 vols. — Wolesley, 
G. J., Viscount, John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, London, 1894, 2 
vols.; The Decline and Fall of Napoleon, London, 1895. — “Wood, A., 
Athenoe Oxonienses; an Exact History of all the Writers and Bishops who 
have had their Education in the Lfniversity of Oxford from 1500 to 1690, 
Lon-don, 1691-1692, 2 vols. — WoodwajJrd, B. B., History of Wales, 
London, 1853. — Worsaae, J. J. A., Minder om de Danske og 
Nordmtendene i England, Skotland og Irland, Copenhagen, 1852, 
translation, an Account of the Danes and Northmen in England, Scotland 
and Ireland, London, 1852. 


Jens Jacob Asmussen Worsaae, a Danish historian and antiquary, was born 
in Veile, Jutland, March 14th, 1821. In 1847 he became inspector of 
antiquarian monuments of the kingdom of Denmark, and in 1865 was made 
director of the Museum of Northern Antiquities and of the Ethnological 
Museum in Copenhagen. From 1874 to 1875 he was minister of public 
instruction. His works on Scandinavian history and antiquities are 
numerous and valuable. Worsaae has made extensive investigation of the 
Danish and Norwegian invasions of England and presents many valuable 
facts showing their permanent results in English history. 


Wotton, H., Reliquise Wottoniana?, London, 1051. — Wren, C. and S., 
Parentalia, or Memoirs of the Family of the Wrens, London, 1750. — 
Wright, T., Biographia Britannica Literaria, London, 1842-1840, 2 vols.; 
Essays on the Literature, Superstition and History of England in the Middle 
Ages, London, 1846, 2 vols.; England under the House of Hanover, 


London, 1848, 2 vols., reproduced as Caricature History of the Georges, 
London, 1868, 2 vols.; The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, London, 1852, 
Ath edition, 1885; History of Scotland, London, 1852-1857, 3 vols.; 
Political Songs of England from the Reign of John to that of Edward II, 
London, 1859-1861, 2 vols.; Political Poems and Songs from Edward III to 
Richard III, in Rolls Series, London, 1859-1801. 2 vols.; Domestic Manners 
and Sentiments in England in the Middle Ages, London, 1802. — 
Wriothesley, C, Chronicle of England during the Reigns of the Tudors, 
edited by W. D. Hamilton, London, 1875-1877, 2 vols. — WyUe, J. H., 
History of England under Henrjf IV, London, 1894, 4 vols. — Wyn-toun. 
A., Metrical Chronicle, edited by D. Laing, Edinburgh, 1872-1879, 3 vols. 
— Wyon, F. W., History of Great Britain during the Reign of Queen Anne, 
London, 1876, 2 vols. 


Yeats, J., The Growth and Vicissitudes of Commerce in the Middle Ages, 
London, 1887. — Yonge, C. D., Life of the Duke of Wellington, London, 
1860, 2 vols.; Constitutional History of England, London, 1882. — Young, 
E., see Adams, H. 


Zosimus, ‘laropla via, Bale, 1576, edited by Bekker, Bonn, 1837. 


Greek influence had increased. All the adventurers, in quest of fresh 
countries to occupy, assembled on this frontier of the Eastern world. 


DARIUS I TO DARIUS III 621 
[399-387 B.C. ] 


As time went on the Semitic constituent decreased still more as the 
Phosnicians, driven back slowly but surely, concentrated themselves around 
Citium, or Cition, and Amathus. But, albeit diminished, the number of the 
Semitic forces was sufficient to prevent the princes of Soli, or Salamis, 
uniting the whole island into one state. It had been successively subjugated, 
by the Assyrians under Sargon II, the Babylonians under Nebuchadrezzar, 
the Egyptians under Aahmes II, and the Persians under Cyrus and 
Cambyses, and each of these conquests left profound traces on the customs 
and the arts of the country. 


But if the external side of civilisation often followed Eastern models, 
internally it became more and more Hellenic. The people of Cyprus had 
been the earliest among the people of their race to possess the art of writing. 
They had adopted, doubtless soon after their arrival, a particular system of 
spelling, and they retained it, even when the Greeks were beginning to use 
the Cadraean alphabet. 


Onasilas, the king of Salamis, in Cyprus, united with Miletus, and, with the 
exception of the king of Amathus, all the other princes joined the alliance, 
which resisted the forces of the Great King for a year. But when the 
rebellion was quelled, Darius made the Greek population pay for its 
disaffection ; its commerce was stopped, its ports were shut to the ships 
coming from Hellas, and in many towns, like Salamis, the tyrants of the old 
race were replaced by those of Phcenician descent. In fact, the Great King 
now looked to the Semitic race for respect for his authority. Citium, almost 
ruined by its vicinity to Salamis, recovered her old position as the head and 
chief market of the island ; and, in spite of the intermittent appearance of 
Athenian fleets on her coasts, more than a century elapsed before the 
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BOOK I 


THE EARLY COLONIAL PERIOD 


CHAPTER I THE DISCOVERERS OF 
AMERICA 


Venient annis Scecula seris, quibus, Oceatms Vincula, rerum taxet, et 
inyens Pateal tellus, Tiphysque novos Deteyat Orhes, nee sit ierris Ultima 
Thule. 


Seneca: Medea.’ 


If the Europeans had never happened upon America, then at some period — 
far later, indeed, yet inevitable — the Americans would have discovered 
Europe. Perhaps they would have come down from behuid the horizon with 
all the sudden, barbaric pomp and terror that marked the appearance of the 
Gauls at Rome’s gates, of the Tatars in China, of the Hmis on the French 
plam of Chalons, of the Moslems In Granada and round Constantinople, of 
the Northmen in Sicily, of the Portuguese in India, of the Spanish at the 
court of Montezuma and in Peru. 


‘ These famous lines have been regarded as a prophecy of the discovery of 
America. Even if so intended, Seneca was not the first, by any means, to 
dream of land beyond the ocean-river. His verses may be translated : “There 
will come, after the years have lapsed, cycles wherein Ocean shall loosen 
the chains of things, and a vast land shall be revealed, and Tiphys shall 
explore new worlds; nor shall Thiile remain ultimate on earth.” Tiphys was 
the helmsman of the Argonauts, whom some writers credited with exploring 
the northern Atlantic. Seneca died in 65 a.d. ; by a curious coincidence he 
was born in the Spain that gave Columbus the means to immortalise these 
very lines, which, indeed, Columbus was fond of quoting. The son of the 
admiral wrote on the margin of his copy of Seneca. ” This prophecy was 
fulfilled by my father, Christoi)her Columbus, admiral, in the year 1493. 
(H(ec prophetia expletae per patre meum Cristoforu CvlO ulmirante anno 
14’>3.”) 
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We are too prone to think of history as revolving round a European hub. We 
think of America as coming into view only with Columbus. We minimise 
all previous explorations m the light of the legend Columbus has become to 
us. Then we minimise the importance of Columbus himself because, after 
all, the nation whose agent he was made no lasting impression upon the 
civilisation of America north of Mexico. 


Even j)hysical geograpliy suffers from this egoism which makes ourselves, 
our lineage, and our conditions the central point of the universe and all 
history. Though we may not give the fallacy voice or serious acceptance, it 
yet is part of our mental attitude. We almost dream of the great continent of 
the new world languishing impatiently, dully vegetating mitil the present 
white peoples appeared there in the proxy of their forefathers. Merely to 
bring such a false thought to the light is to destroy it. To destroy it is to 
open antl enlarge the mind to the larger view of history, to the conception of 
it as foimded far down in geology. With new eyes we can follow the growth 
of the earth through the long slow patiences or the enormous catastrophies 
of the world-energy. Without knowing just when or whence, just how or 
why, we can imagine the gradual appearance of the first men upon the 
continent, their timid explorations, their groping after the simplest ideas, the 
most brutish comforts, the most pitiful delights, the most puerile dignities. 


PREHISTORIC CONDITIONS 


It was long the fashion to think of the ” Indians” whom Columbus found, as 
degenerate relics of a noble civilisation. Crude ruins were invested with a 
meaning and an antiquity that the science of to-day finds ludicrous. The 
myths of the Mound Builders are the most vivid example. Thousands of 
these curious artificial hillocks are scattered about the United States. In 
some of them are found skeletons, bits of pottery, weapons, and utensils of 
various sort. To these were added various forgeries of inscriptions by those 


enthusiastic and laborious practical jokers who make the life of the 
antiquary one of exquisite terror. 


Upon a solution of the mysteries of the mounds, scholars of wide learning, 
deep thoroughness, and complete honesty spent years of research and 
printed their opinions in hundreds of volumes. An element of imagination is 
necessary to a constructive scientist, but in American archseology it was 
given the free reign. Pipes and trmkets made by European traders, bartered 
to the Indians, and found among their relics were thought to be the ancient 
vestiges of a civilisation higlily advanced in art. The famous ruined tower at 
Newport was credited to Norse colonists ages before Columbus, because it 
was Said to be of an unknowai style of architecture, yet it is spoken of by 
Governor Arnold, in 1677, as “my stone-built windmill,” and as Palfrey 
shows, an almost exact duplicate of it, probably its original, is fomid in 
Chesterton, England. 


The notorious Dighton rock, near Berkeley, Massachusetts, was solemnly 
accepted as a mysterious Piioenician or Norse inscription, though even 
George Washington smilingly said he recognised its close resemblance to 
battle accounts or hunt-records which he himself had seen the Indians 
carving on trees, and Schoolcraft,’ on showing a copy of it to an okl Indian 
chief, was told that it was easily translatable save for a few characters. Yet 
the simplest and nearest-at-hand explanation was, as usual, the last to be 
tried. 


One by one the antiquities of America have thus been brought nearer and 
nearer modern times. And yet a satisfactory account of the origin of the 
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people foimd by Columbus is still lacking, though theories have not, by any 
means, been wanting, on which brilliant minds have amused themselves 
with elaborate futility. They range from the theory that America was 
peopled from Europe or Asia, to the theory that Europe and Asia were 


peopled from America; from the doctruic that the Indians were the lost ten 
tribes of Israel, to the doctrine that the Indians were autocthouous and were 
gradually reared from lower states of life by evolution ; from the hypothesis 
that man extended his habitat as rapidly as the prehistoric glaciers receded, 
to the blunt denial that there is any trustworthy evidence of great antiquity 
in human appearance on American soil. But, after all, the important thing is 
that America is capable of sustaining and encouraging an mdustrious 
civilisation and that its capabilities were finally discovered by the peoples 
who actually could, would, and did start that civilisation on its way. 


While then there is no theory of the prehistoric American on which all 
archaeologists are willing to repose, perhaps the most cautious view and the 
one most largely and recently accepted would be something as follows: So 
far as negative proof can decide, it is evident that no race had ever reached 
a state of high civilisation before the advent of the Europeans. Even the 
southern races, so romantically described by the Spanish conquistadors, 
were simply passing from the stone age to the bronze ; they did not use 
beasts of burden and had not mastered the art of writing. They are not to be 
distinguished from the otner Americans as a superior race, but were simply 
at a more advanced point of the civilisation toward which all the others 
were trending, as even to-day Boston differs from the backwoods of 
Arkansas. 


ANTIQUITY AND ORIGIN OF MAN IN AMERICA 


How long had these people been here? Some years ago Jolm T. Short ^ 
declared brusquely, “No truly scientific proof of man’s great antiquity in 
America exists.” But Dr. C. C. Abbott « found lumdreds of undoubtedly 
palseolithic implements in the glacial drift near Trenton, New Jersey; his 
proofs were met with a counter-theory that the glacial age was perhaps of 
later period than had been supposed. As to the relative antiquity of man’s 
appearance in America and in Europe there has been a sharp division of 
opinion among scholars, and every link m the two chains of proof has been 
matter of bitter dispute. In the words of H. H. Howorth,/ “The evidence for 
the existence of paleolithic man in America has been more fiercely 
contested even than in Europe, and the problem there is certainly more 
complicated. In Eurojje we can test the age of the remains not merely by 


their actual character, but also by the presence or absence of associated 
domestic animals. In America this test is absent, for there were virtually no 
domestic animals save the dog known to the pre-European inhabitants. We 
are therefore remitted to less direct evidence, namely, the provenance of the 
remains from beds of distinctly Pleistocene age, the fabric of the remains, 
and their association with animals, we have reason to believe, become 
extinct at the termmation of that period.” 


The battle still rages on all the problems of American paleeography, and the 
general reader must perhaps rest content with some such cautious 
generalisation as that of Henry W. Haynes,? who thinks it probable that, at 
least in the valley of the Delaware river, man appeared in the pala’ olithic 
stage, developed to the neolithic, and became extinct. “The so-called 
Indians,” he says, “with their many divisions into numerous linguistic 
families, were later comers than the primitive population; the so-called 
‘mound builders’ were 
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the ancestors of tribes found in the occupation of the soil; and the Pueblos 
and the Aztecs were only peoples relatively further advanced than the 
others.” 


DID THE AMERICANS COME FROM ASIA? 


Whence, then, came this invading race? The most nearly accepted theory 
accepts Asia as the original home. As Justin Winsor ‘ says, ” There is not a 
race of eastern Asia — Siberian, Tatar, Chinese, Japanese, Malay, with the 
Polynesians — which has not been claimed as discoverers, mtending or 
accidental, of American shores, or as progenitors, more or less perfect or 
remote, of American peoples; and there is no good reason why any of them 
may not have done all that is claimed. The historical evidence, however, is 
not such as is based on documentary proofs of indisputable character, and 


the recitals advanced are often far from precise enough to be convincing in 
details, if their general authenticity is allowed.” 


The paths by which the Asiatics might have come are various. The ice of 
the Behring Sea might have afforded a bridge; the Aleutian Islands lie like 
stepping-stones for gradual ventures; the great northern Pacific current 
might have brought to the Californian shores vessels whose sails or rudders 
were lost in storm, and the intermarriage of these waifs with the primitive 
races may have occasioned the physical differences observable between the 
Americans and the Asiatics, though there are numerous points of strong 
resemblance, and the very flora of the two coasts of the same ocean have 
much in common. Finally it is not thought impossible that the Malays of tlie 
Polynesian islands may have advanced timidly or accidentally toward South 
America, where there are many curious traces of apparent Malaysian 
occupation. 


WHO DISCOVERED AMERICA? THE NUMEROUS CLAIMANTS 


The problem of the origin of the so-called native races must then join the 
problem of the antiquity of man in the limbo of the imsolved. There 
remains still another problem unsolved, despite a whole literature of 
controversy. Who were the first to have brought the continent into the ken 
of the older and more civilised world? So many are the theories in this 
direction that the question is almost less, ” Wlio discovered America?” than 
“Who did not?” 


Vigorously defended claims exist for the priority of the Chinese, Japanese, 
Poljaiesians, Phoenicians, Romans, Arabians, Turks, Hindoos, Basques, 
Welsh, Irish, French, Polish,\ German, Dutch, Portuguese, and 
Scandinavians. Tlie Welsh asserted that Madoc, the son of Owen Gwyneth 
discovered America in 1170, and Hakluyt ^ thus describes his adventures: 


“Madoc, another of Owen Gwyneth his sonnes, left the land in contention 
betwixt his brethren and prepared certaine ships, with men and munition, 
and sought adventures by seas, sailing west and leaving the coast of Ireland 
so farre north, that he came unto a land unknowen, where he saw many 
strange things. This land must needs be some part of that countrey of which 
the Spanyards affirme themselves to be the first finders since Hanno’s time. 


Cypriotes found an opportunity of freeing themselves from their crushing 
bondage. 


It was Evagoras who delivered them. He was descended from the old kings 
of Salamis, and after having driven away Abdemon, the Tyrian, who was in 
command of the town, he took the whole of the island, with the exception 
of Citium and Amathus. Artaxerxes soon took umbrage at his ambition and 
activity, and not without reason, for in 391 he was in open war against 
Evagoras. If he had not been assisted, the struggle would have been short, 
but both Greece and Egypt helped him with both money and arms. Haker 
had succeeded Niafaarut in 393, and after protecting his western frontier by 
making an alliance with the Libyans at Barca, he made a treaty with 
Evagoras and the Athenians. He gave corn, ammunition, vessels, and 
money to Athens in return for several thousands of men under Chabrias, 
one of her best generals ; and not only was the first Persian expedition 
under Autophradates utterly beaten, but after taking Citium and Amathus, 
Evagoras crossed the sea, took Tyre by assault, and laid waste Phoenicia 
and Cilicia. 


The princes of Asia Minor then became alarmed, and Hecatomnus of Caria 
joined the allies. Sparta, weakened by the war, then made a sud-den treaty 
with the Persians, and Antalcidas went to Susa to arrange this Peace, so 
celebrated in the history of Greece, and thereupon a decree from Asia 
notified to all the people of Hellas that hostilities were to be suspended and 
the liberty of all sides was henceforth to be respected ; and as no state was 
in a position to resist the united kingdoms of Sparta and Persia, the 
command was obeyed. A little more than half a century before, Athens by a 
treaty with an Artaxerxes, forced him to acknowledge the independence of 
the Greeks of Asia; and now Sparta, treating with a second Artaxerxes, 
gave the Hellenes back into his power. 


622 THE HISTORY OF PERSIA 


[387-378 B.C. ] 


Whereupon it is manifest that that comitrey was by Britaines discovered, 
long before Colmnbus led any Spanyards thither. Of the voyage and returne 
of this Madoc there be many fables fained, as the common people doe use 
in distance of place and length of time, rather to augment than to diminish: 


[‘ The Pole, John Szkolny, latinised as Skolmus, is said to have reached 
Labrador iu 1476 while iu Danish service. | 
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but sure it is, tliere lie was. And after he had returned home, and declared 
the pleasant and fruitfuU countreys that he had seene without inhabitants, 
and upon the contrary part, for what barren and wild ground his brethren 
ancl nephewes did murther one another, he prepared a number of ships, and 
got with him such men and women as were desirous to live in quietnesse: 
and taking leave of his friends, tooke his journey thitherward againe. 
Therefore it is supposed that he and his people inhabited part of those 
countreys: for it appeareth by Francis Lopez de Gomara, that in Acuzamil 
and other places the people honoured the crosse. Wliereby it may be 
gathered that Christians had bene there before the coming of the Spanyards. 
But because this people were not many, they followed the maimers of the 
land which they came unto, and used the language they found there.” 


The Basque claim is based on better evidence, for in addition to the stories 
that French and Basque fishermen had known the fisheries of 
Newfoundland for centuries before Columbus, it is a fact, accordmg to 
Peter Martyr, that Sebastian Cabot named those regions Baccalaos “because 
that in the seas thereabout he foimd so great multitude of certaine bigge 
fishes, much like unto tunies (which the inhabitants call baccalaos), that 
they sometimes stayed hisshippes.” 


Now baccalaos is the Basque word for a codfish, and since Cabot found it 
in use among the inhabitants of Newfoundland, the Basques have a good 
argument for having arrived earlier than Cabot. 


The little city of Dieppe which furnished France one of its few great naval 
warriors, Duquesne, claims not only to have made important discoveries in 
Africa, but also that a citizen named Jean Cousin was blown to Brazil in 
1488 and brought back the news. There is a story that two Italians, Nicolo 
and Antonio Zeno reached America in 1380 or 1390. It is not considered 
improbable that certain Bascjue wlialers were blown across the ocean. Two 
Portuguese sailors, Cortereal and Ramalho also are mentioned as 
discoverers of Newfoundland in 1463, and the Nuremburg map-maker 
Martin Behaim is said to have reached South America in 1476, though he 
did not himself make the claim. 


From the Scriptures the sons of Japhet and the Canaanites expelled by 
Joshua have been looked to ; in Greek mythology the inhabitants of the lost 
land of Atlantis have been advocated. In 1673 an American, probably with 
humorous intent, suggested that the exiled Trojans had found America. The 
study of the Indian languages has led some to find what they declared 
undeniably words from the Norse, the Welsh, Irish, Japanese, Tatar, and 
even from the Roman tongues. In the ruins of Central America, Hindu and 
Egyptian elements have been seen by ethnologists, and botanists have found 
trees of African origin. 


In 1790 Benjamin Smith Barton,; working with a true sense of the 
difference between proof and probability, heaped up a mountain of evidence 
on all sides of the question, and declared that a definite decision was 
impossible. This is the view now held by the most catholic students. None 
the less it is of interest to state the principal claimants for whom there is any 
serious evidence. 


THE LAND OF FOUSANG 


There exists a strange old account of some Buddhist priests who discovered 
the land of Fousang or Fusang. The Chinese historian Ma Twan-lin claims 
to quote one of these priests, Hoei Shin, who in 499 described this 
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voyage and the land of Fusang. Some have claimed that Japan or some 
adjacent region was the coast described; others have insisted on Mexico, 
claiming that the fusang tree was the Mexican maguey plant. Among those 
who have believed that the Buddhists actually reached America a thousand 
years before Columbus, and who have claimed to find traces of their 
residence, have been De Guignes,” Neumann,‘ Paravey,” Leland,” and 
more recently Vining;‘ the vast weight of authority, however, is most 
decidedly against the theory. 


ICELANDIC SAGAS CONCERNING THE IRISH DISCOVERY: GREAT 
IRELAND 


The next oldest claim after the Chinese is the Irish. Irish monks and 
colonists were in Iceland as early as the ninth century and there is an 
Icelandic saga which not only claims that the Irish preceded the Norse in 
Iceland, but also describes the fate of the Icelandic chief, Ari Marson, who 
in the tenth century was storm-driven to a land occupied by Irishmen. It was 
called Huitramannaland, i.e. Wliite Man’s Land; or Irland it Mikla, i.e. 
Ireland the Great. He was there detained. 


The story of Ari Marson’s voyage is thus quoted by Beamish,P from Ari’s 1 
famous Landnajnahok: ” Ulf the Squinter, son of Hogna the White, took all 
Reykjanes, between Thorkafjord and Haf raff ell; he married Bjorg, 
daughter to Eyvind the Eastman, sister to Helge the Lean; their son was Atli 
the Red, who married Thorbjord, sister to Steinolf the Himible; their son 
was Mar of Holum, who married Thorkatla, daughter of Hergil Neprass; 
their son was Ari; he was driven by a tempest to White Man’s Land, which 
some call Great Ireland; it lies to the west in the sea, near to Vinland the 
Good, and VI days’ sailing west from Ireland.’ From thence could Ari not 
get away, and was there baptized. The story was first told Rafn the Limerick 
merchant, who had long lived at Limerick in Ireland. Thus said [also] 
Thorkell Gellerson, that Icelanders had stated, who had heard Thorfinn Jarl 
of tlie Orkneys relate that Ari was recognised in White Man’s Land, and 
could not get away from thence, but was there much respected.” 


There is an old geographical fragment, quoted by Beamish as corroborative 
of the preceding: “Now are there, as is said, south from Greenland, which is 
inhabitated, deserts, uninhabitated places, and icebergs, then the Skrcel- 
ings, then Markland, then Vinland the Good; next, and somewhat behind, 
lies Albania, which is Wliite Man’s Land; thither was sailing, formerly, 
from Ireland; there Irishmen and Icelanders recognised Ari the son of Mar 
and Katla of Reykjaness, of whom nothing had been heard for a long time, 
and who had been made a chief there by the inhabitants.” 


Then there is the romantic story of the Eyrbyggja Saga concerning Bjarni 
Asbrandson, who having betrayed an Icelandic married woman named 
Thurid, who bore hmi a son, was attacked by her husband, Thorodd, and 
others, but fought off his assailants; finally, for the sake of peace, he 
consented to leave the country. He sailed away in 999 a.d. and was never 
seen there again. But in 1029 a merchant, Gudleif Gudlangson, was blown 
to a strange land and there found Bjarni Asbrandson among a people who 
spoke Irish. We quote from this quaint saga : “ 


[‘” Vi daegra sigling vestr fra Irlandi.” Rafn’” is of opinion tbat tlie figures 
VI liave arisen through mistake or carelessness of the transcriber of the 
original manuscript which is now lost, and were erroneously inserted 
instead of XX, XI, or perhaps XV, which would bet-ter correspond with the 
distance ; this mistake might have easily arisen from a blot or defect in that 
part of the original manuscript. | 
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It happened in the last years of the reign of King Olaf the Saint that Gudleif 
undertook a trading voyage to Dublin; but when he sailed from the west, 
intended he to sail to Iceland; he sailed then from the west of Ireland, and 
met with northeast winds, and was driven far to the west and southwest, in 
the sea, where no land was to be seen. But it was already far gone in the 


summer, and they made prayers that they might escape from the sea; and it 
came to pass that they saw land. 


It was a great land, but they knew not what land it was. Then took they the 
resolve to sail to the land, for they were weary of contending longer with 
the violence of the sea. They found there a good harbour; and when they 
had been a short time on shore, came people to them : they knew none of 
the people, but it rather appeared to them that they spoke Irish. Soon came 
to them so great a number that it made up many hundreds. These men fell 
upon them and seized them all, and bound them, and drove them up the 
country. There were they brought before an assembly, to be judged. They 
imderstood so much that some were for killing them but others would have 
seem distributed amongst the inhabitants, and made slaves. 


And while this was going on, saw they, where rode a great body of men, 
and a large baimer was borne in the midst. Then thought they that there 
must be a chief in the troop; but when it came near, saw they that under the 
banner rode a large and dignified man, who was much in years, and whose 
hair was white. All present bowed down before the man, and received him 
as well as they could. Now observed they that all opinions and resolutions 
concerning their business were submitted to his decision. 


Then ordered they tliis man Gudleif and his companions to be brought 
before hun, and when they had come before this man, spoke he to them in 
the Northern tongue, and asked them from what coimtry they came. They 
answered him that the most of them were Icelanders. The man asked which 
of them were Icelanders. Gudleif said that he was an Icelander. He then 
saluted the old man, and he received it well, and asked from what part of 
Iceland he came. Gudleif said that he was from that district which hight 
Borgafjord. Then inc|uired he from what part of Borgafjord he came, and 
Gudleif answered just as it was. Then asked this man about almost every 
one of the principal men in Borgafjord and Breidafjord; and when they 
talked thereon, inquired he minutely about everything, firslJ of Snorri Godi, 
and his sister Thurid of Froda, and most about Kjartan her son. 


The people of the country now called out, on the other side, that some 
decision should be made about the seamen. After this went the great man 
away from them, and named twelve of his men with himself, and they sat a 


long time talking. Then went they to the meeting of the people and the old 
man said to Gudleif: “I and the people of the country have talked together 
about your business, and the people have left the matter to me; but I will 
now give ye leave to depart whence ye will; but although ye may think that 
the summer is almost gone, yet will I comisel ye to remove from hence, for 
here are the people not to be trusted, and bad to deal with, and they think 
besides that the laws have been broken to their injury.” 


Gudleif answered: “What shall we say, if fate permits us to return to our 
own country, who has given us this freedom?” He answered: “That can I 
not tell you, for I like not that my relations and foster-brothers should make 
such a journey hereto, as ye would have made, if ye had not had the benefit 
of my help; but now is my age so advanced, that I may expect every 
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hour old age to overpower me; and even if I could live yet for a time, there 
are here more powerful men than me, who little peace would give to 
foreigners that might come here, although they be not just here in the 
neighbourhood where ye landed.” 


Then caused he their ship to be made ready for sea, and was there with 
them, mitil a fair wuid sprang up, which was favourable to take them from 
the land. But before they separated took this man a gold ring from his hand, 
and gave it into the hands of Gudleif, and therewith a good sword; then saitl 
he to Gudleif: “If the fates permit you to come to your own country, then 
shall you take this sword to the yeoman, Kjartan of Froda, but the ring to 
Thurid his mother.” Gudleif replied: “What shall I say, about it, as to who 
sends them these valuables?” 


He answered: “Say that he sends them who was a better friend of the lady 
of Froda, than of her brother, Godi of Helgafell; Ijut if any man therefore 
thinks that he knows who has owned these articles, then say these my 
words, that I forbid any one to come to me, for it is the most dangerous 


expedition, luiless it happens as fortimately with others at the landing place 
as with you: but here is the land great, and bad as to harbours, and in all 
parts may strangers expect hostility, when it does not turn out as has been 
with you.” 


After this, Gudleif and his people put to sea, and they landed in Ireland late 
in harvest, and were in Dublin for the winter. But in the summer after, sailed 
they to Iceland, and Gudleif delivered over these valuables; and people held 
it for certain that this man was Bjorn, the champion of Breidavik, and no 
other accoimt to be relied on is there iii confirmation of this, except that 
which is now given here.s 


THE NORSE DISCOVERERS 


We have given the accoimt of the Irish settlement of Great Ireland, which 
skeptics have thought to be merely some European island. .We come now to 
the Norse claims which assert that these sea-rovers came to America by 
way of the stepping stone of Iceland, into Greenland, and thence dowii the 
coast as far as a region where vines grew. It is claimed that the year after the 
first Norse settlers reached Iceland a Norseman called Gunnbjom was 
driven west so far that he sighted a new land. Half a century later the Norse 
adventurers of whom we have already read, found Ireland the Great. 


Next appears the Red Eric, a murderous brawler who left Norway for his 
coimtry’s good, and later found even Iceland too peaceful for him. Sent into 
three years’ exile, he went hunting a more congenial shore. Having heard of 
the land that Gunnbjom had seen, he sailed due west and found it. 
Returning at the end of his term of banishment he desired to take out 
colonists. The Saga of Eric the Red credits him with shrewdness, for ” he 
called the land which he had fomid Greenland, because, quoth he, ‘ people 
will be attracted thither if the land has a good name.’” 


So effective were his stories of the arctic region, that in 985 (?) thirty-five 
ships set forth with him, of which twenty-one were lost on the way. This 
was the beginning of genuine colonisation. In 999 Eric’s son Leif went back 
to Norway and found that Christianity had become the state religion. He 
was converted and took back to Greenland a priest, the first Christian 
missionary to America. This great and imdoubted colonisation of a portion 


of arctic America was doomed to an ultimate failure, and the colonies 
eventually disappeared. Some have said that the Eskimos began to drive the 
Northmen 
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out as early as 1342. Communication with Iceland and the home country of 
Norway ceased entirely in the fifteenth century. All that remains of the 
colony now is a few ruins and a few doubtful renmants of custom or 
tradition among the Eskimos. 


As early as 986, if we can believe the sagas, one Bjarni Herjulfson, set out 
from Iceland for Greenland; but was so beset by north winds and fogs that 
he lost his bearings and at last made out a coast which did not conform to 
Eric the Red’s account of the mountainous and icy coast of Greenland. This 
land was “without mountains and covered with wood.” They turned north 
and on their way they saw four different lands and finally reached 
Greenland, where Bjarni gave up seafaring.” Such is the simple detail of the 
first voyage of the Northmen to the western hemisphere.’/ 


Rafn f” felt that there were sufficient data in the ancient Icelandic 
geographical works to determme the position of the various coasts and 
headlands thus discovered by Bjarni Herjulfson. A day’s sail was estimated 
by the Northmen at from twenty-seven to thirty geographical miles, and the 
knowledge of this fact, together with that of the direction of the wind, the 
course steered, the appearance of the shores, and other details contained in 
the narrative itself, together with the more minute description of the same 
lands given by succeeding voyagers, leave no doubt, according to some 
writers, that the countries thus discovered by Bjarni Herjulfson were 
Connecticut, Long Island, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfoundland; and that the date of the expedition is determined by the 
passage in the preliminary narrative which fixes the period of Herjulfson ‘s 
settlement at Herjulf’s Ness in Iceland. R. G. Haliburton gives a map in 


which Bjarni’s course is marked as entering the St. Lawrence Gulf by the 
south, and emerging by the straits of Belle-Isle. 


It may, perhaps, be urged in disparagement of these discoveries that they 
were accidental — that Bjarni Herjulfson set out in search of Greenland, 
and fell in with the eastern coast of North America; but so it was, also, with 
Columbus. 


Bjarni had had enough of the north Atlantic winds, but the story excited 
Leif, Eric’s son, to hunt that fair shore seen by Bjarni. About the year 1000 
he set out with thirty-five companions. The old account as given in the 
Sagas is interesting and important enough to quote as translated from the 
Codex Flatoyensis or Flatey Book. We have put in footnotes Rafn’s*” 
shrewd guesses at the identity of the places mentioned, though it is 
necessary to caution the reader that they are only careful speculations not 
adhered to by many severe critics.” 


THE SAGA OF viNELAND THE GOOD {Oodex Flatoycnsis) 


The next thing now to be related is that Bjarni Herjulfson went out from 
Greenland, and visited Eric Jarl [i.e. Red Eric, the earl or jarl], and the jarl 
received him well. Bjarni told about his voyages, that he had seen unknowai 
lands, and people thought that he had shown no curiosity when he had 
nothing to relate about these countries; and this became somewhat a matter 
of reproach to him. Bjarni became one of the jarl’s courtiers, and came back 
to Greenland the summer after. There was now much talk about voyages of 
discovery. Leif, the son of Eric the Red, of Brattelid, went to Bjarni 
Herjulfson, and bought the ship of him, and engaged men for it, so that 
there were thirty-five men in all. Leif asked his father Eric to be the leader 
on the voyage, but Eric excused himself, saying that he was pretty well 
stricken in 
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years, and could not now, as formerly, hold out all the hardships of the sea. 
There was a southerner on the voyage, hight Tyrker. 


Now prepared they their ship, and sailed out into the sea when they were 
ready, and then foimd that land first which Bjarni had found last. There 
sailed they to the land, and cast anchor, and put off boats, and went ashore, 
and saw there no grass. Great icebergs were over all up the country, but like 
a plain of flat stones was all from the sea to the mountains, and it appeared 
to them tliat this land had no good qualities. Then said Leif , ” We have not 
done like Bjarni about this land, that we have not been upon it; now will I 
give the land a name, and call it Helluland [from hella, a flat stone, perhaps 
slate.” ] Then went they on board, and after that sailed out to sea, and found 
another land; they sailed again to the land, and cast anchor, then put off 
boats and went on shore. 


This land was flat, and covered with wood, and white sands were far aroimd 
where they went, and the shore was low. Then said Leif, ” This land shall 
be named after its qualities, and called Markland (woodland).” They then 
immediately returned to the sliip. Now sailed they thence into the open sea, 
with a northeast wind, and were two days at sea before they saw land, and 
they sailed thither and came to an island which lay to the eastward of the 
land, and went up there, and looked round them in good weather, and 
observed that there was dew upon the grass; and it so happened that they 
touched the tlew with their hands, and raised the fingers to the mouth, and 
they thought that they had never before tasted anything so sweet.’ 


After that they went to the ship, and sailed into a sound, which lay between 
the island and a ness (promontory), which ran out to the eastward of the 
land; and then steered westwards past the ness. It was very shallow at ebb 
tide, and their ship stood up, so that it was far to see from the ship to the 
water. 


But so much did they desire to land that they did not give themselves time 
to wait imtil the water again rose imder tlieir ship, but ran at once on shore, 
at a place where a river flows out of a lake: but so soon as the waters rose 
up under the ship, then took they boats, and rowed to the ship, and floated it 
up to the river, and thence into tlie lake, and there cast anchor, and brought 
up from the ship tlieir skin cots, and made their booths.” 


The Great King, being now free to turn his whole attention to the rebellious 
countries, Evagoras was the one to be first attacked ; Cyprus was in effect a 
sort of open road to Egypt and the people possessing it had command of the 
sea and could intercept an army on its way to the Delta from Palestine. So 
Artaxerxes mustered three hundred ships and three hundred thousand foot- 
soldiers, and after placing them under the command of Tiribazus he 
despatched them to the island. The Cypriote’ corsairs intercepted the 
convoy and reduced it to such a wretched condition that a mutiny broke out. 
However, Evagoras was finally beaten at sea near Citium, and his fleet was 
destroyed. But still hopeful, he left his son to find a way out of the difiiculty 
and repaired to Egypt to implore the help of the Pharaoh (385). 


But Haker had enough to do for his own safety without risking the best part 
of his forces in a distant expedition ; so Evagoras and the subsidies he 
brought back from Egypt were very insufficient. Reduced to an army of 
three thousand men, he shut himself up in Salamis, where he was besieged 
for years. The treachery of one of the Persian generals, Gaos, son-in-law of 
Tiribazus, gave him a moment’s hope, for Gaos, after joining Haker, asked 
for the help of the Lacedaemonians, but he died without having done 
anything, so Evagoras was again alone in the presence of the enemy. Whilst 
the officers of the Great King were engaged in besieging him, Artaxerxes 
himself nearly lost his life in an unfortunate campaign against the 
Cadusians. A brave soldier, but an incompetent general, his troops, worn 
out with hunger and fatigue, would have perished in their march across the 
mountains by the hand of an implacable enemy had not Tiribazus cleverly 
persuaded the barbarians to sue for peace at the moment of their triumph. 


As the defeat of Evagoras showed Haker that the submission of Cyprus was 
only a question of time, he went meanwhile to Asia Minor, where he made 
a not very advantageous alliance with the Pisidians, who were then in full 
revolt. He found more assistance in Greece, for the Peace of Antalcidas 
having left a number of mercenaries without employment, he soon mustered 
twenty thousand men. The Persians, being still busy in Cyprus, offered no 
opposition to the arrival of the reinforcements, and this was fortunate for 
Egypt, for as Haker died in 380 and as his heirs Psamut and Niafaarut II 
succeeded each other on the throne within a short time, the settlement of the 
succession plunged the country into two years’ warfare. 


After this took they counsel, and formed the resolution of remaining there 
for the winter, and built there large houses. There was no want of salmon 
either in the river or in the lake, and larger salmon than they had before 
seen. The nature of the country was, as they thought, so good that cattle 
would not require house feeding in winter, for there came no frost in winter, 
and little did the grass witlier there. Day and night were more equal than in 
Greenland or Iceland, for on the shortest day was the sun above the horizon 
from half past seven in the forenoon till half past four in the afternoon.’ 


But when they had done with the house building, Leif said to his comrades: 
“Now wifl I divide our men into two parts, and have land explored, 


[‘ This island appears to have been Nantucket, where honey dew is known 
to abound, and Helluland and Markland are clearly shown by Rafn >™ ; on 
the authority of modern voyagers and hydrographers, the chief of whom are 
quoted in the preceding notes — to be Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. — 
BE.AMisii.f ] 


[‘ From these details Rafn >° thinks it evident that Leif and his companions 
shaped their course through Nantucket Bay, beyond the southwestern 
extremity of the peninsula of Cape Cod ; thence across the mouth of 
Buzzard’s Bay to Seaconnet Passage, and thus up the Pocasset river to 
Mount Hope Bay, which they seem to have taken for a lake.P] 


[‘ This would give very nearly the latitude of Mount Hope Bay, which 
locality is previously pointed out by the details relating to the soil and 
climate, and fully corresponds with the descriptions of modern travellers.? | 
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and the half of the men shall remain at home at the house, while the other 
explore the land; but, however, not go further than that they can come home 
in the evening, and they should not separate.” Now they did so for a time, 
and Leif changed about, so that the one day he went with them, and the 


other remained at home in the house. Leif was a great and strong man, 
grave and well favoured, therewith sensible and moderate in all things. 


It happened one evening that a man of the party was missing, and this was 
Tyrker the German. This took Leif nmch to heart, for Tyrker had been long 
with his father and him, and loved Leif much in his childhood. Leif now 
took his people severely to task, and prepared to seek for Tyrker, and took 
twelve men with him. But when they had gotten a short way from the 
house, then came Tyrker towards them, and was joyfully received. Leif 
soon saw that his foster-father was not in his right senses. Tyrker had a high 
forehead, and unsteady eyes, was freckled in the face, small and mean in 
stature, but excellent in all kinds of artifice. Then said Leif to him: “Why 
were thou so late, my fosterer, and separated from the party?” 


He now spoke first, for a long time, in German, and rolled his eyes about to 
different sides, and twisted his mouth, but they did not understand what he 
said. After a time he spoke Norsk: “I have not been much further off, but 
still have I something new to tell of; I found vines and grapes.” ” But is that 
true, my fosterer?” quoth Leif. “Surely is it true,” replied he, “for I was bred 
up hi a land where there is no want of either vines or grapes.” They slept 
now for the night, but in the morning Leif said to his sailors: ” We will now 
set about two things, in that the one day we gather grapes, and the other day 
cut vines and fell trees, so from thence will be a loading for my ship,” and 
that was the counsel taken, and it is said their long boat was filled with 
grapes. Now was a cargo cut down for the ship, and when the spring came, 
they got ready, and sailed away, and Leif gave the land a name after its 
qualities, and called it Vinland.’ They sailed now into the open sea, and had 
a fair wind until they saw Greenland, and the mountains below the joklers. 


Leif was, after that, called Leif the Lucky. Leif had now earned both riches 
and respect. This winter died also Eric the Red. Now was there much talk 
about Leif’s voyage to Vinland, and Thorvald, his brother, thought that the 
land had been much too little explored. Then said Leif to Thorvald: “Thou 
can’st go with my ship, brother, if thou wilt, to Vinland.” 


Now Thorvald made ready for this voyage with thirty men, and took 
counsel thereon with Leif his brother. Then made they their ship ready, and 
put to sea, and nothing is told of their voyage until they came to Leif’s 


booths in Vinland. There they laid up their ship, and spent a pleasant winter, 
and caught fish for their support. But in the spring said Thorvald that they 
should make ready the ship, and that some of the men should take the ship’s 
long boat roimd the western part of the land, and explore there during the 
summer. To them appeared the land fair and woody, and but a short distance 
between the wood and the sea, and white sands; there were many islands, 
and much shallow water. They found neither dwellings of men or beasts 
except upon an island, to the westward, where they found a corn-shed 


[‘ It appears by a communication from Dr. Webb, secretary to the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, which is given in that part of Rafn’s”” work 
entitled ilonumentum vetustum in 3las-sachussetts, that wild grape vines of 
several varieties, as well as maize or Indian corn, and other esculents, were 
found growing in that district, in great profusion, when it was tirst visited 
liy the Europeans. Hence the name of Vinland (Vineland), given to the 
country by Leif, a name mentioned by Adam of Bremen,’ and Torfsus,” as 
well as by Pinkerton” and Malte Brun,’” as designating a country frequently 
visited by the Northmen.?] 
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of wood, but many works of men they found not; and they then went back 
and came to Leif s booths in the autunm. 


But the next summer went Thorvald eastward with the ship, and round the 
land to the northward. Here came a heavy storm upon them when off a ness, 
so that they were driven on shore, and the keel broke off from the ship and 
they remained here a long tmie, and repaired their ship. Then said Thorvald 
to his companions : ” Now will I that we fix up the keel here upon the ness, 
and call it Keelness (Kjarhiess), and so did they. After that they sailed away 
romid the eastern shores of the land, and into the mouths of the friths, 
which lay nearest thereto, and to a point of land which stretched out, and 
was covered all over with wood. There they came to, with the ship and 
shoved out a plank to the land, and Thorvald went up the coimtry, with all 


his companions. He then said: “Here it is beautiful, and here would I like to 
raise my dwelling.” Then went they to the ship, and saw upon the sands 
within the promontory three elevations, and went thither, and saw there 
three skin boats (canoes) and three men under each. 


Then divided they their people, and caught them all, except one, who got 
away with his boat. They killed the other eight, and then went back to the 
cape, and looked roimd them, and saw some heights inside of the frith, and 
supposed that these were dwellings. After that, so great a drowsiness came 
upon them, that they could not keep awake, and they all fell asleep. Then 
came a shout over them, so that they all awcjke. Thus said the shout : ” 
Wake thou! Thorvald! and all thy companinos, if thou wilt preserve life, and 
return thou to thy ship, with all thy men, and leave the land without delay.” 


Then rushed out from the interior of the frith an innumerable crowd of skin 
boats, and made towards them. Thorvald said then: “We will put out the 
battle-skreen, and defend ourselves as well as we can, but fight little against 
them.” So did they, and the Skralings ‘ shot at them for a time, but 
afterwards ran away, each as fast as he could. Then asked Thorvald his men 
if they had gotten any wounds; they answered that no one was woimded. 


“I have gotten a womid imder the arm,” said he, “for an arrow fled between 
the edge of the ship and the shield, in under my arm, and here is the arrow, 
and it will prove a mortal wound to me. Now counsel I ye that ye get ready 
instantly to depart, but ye shall bear me to that cape, where I thought it best 
to dwell; it may be that a true word fell from my mouth, that I should dwell 
there for a time; there shall ye bury me, and set up crosses at my head and 
feet, and call the place Krossaness” forever in all time to come.” Greenland 
was then christianised, but Eric the Red died before Christianity was 
introduced. Now Thorvald died, but they did all things according to his 
directions, and then went away, and returned to their companions, and told 
to each other the tidings which they knew, and dwelt there for the winter, 
and gathered grapes and vines to load the ship. But in the spring they made 
ready to sail to Greenland and came with their ship in Eriksfjord, and could 
now tall great tidings to Leif.“ 


In the season following these events (1005-6), Thornstein, the third son of 
Eric, embarked with his wife Gudrida, in search of the body of Thorvald, 


which they wished to bring back to Greenland. The voyage was 
unsuccessful. They were tossed about all summer, and knew not whither 
they were driven. 


[‘ Of Skrmlinger, various definitions have been given, some authors 
attributing it to the low stature of the Eskimos, who are also called 
Smaelingar (diminutive men) by Icelandic authors, and others deducing it 
from skrala, to make dry, in allusion to their withered appearance. The word 
shrmkja, to cry out, has also been given as the etymology of the term, from 
their habit of shouting.?] 


[‘ This appears to have been Cape or Point Aldeeton, according to Rafn.”] 
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It was winter before they made the western coast of Greenland, where 
Thornstein died. In the spring, Gudrida, his wife, returned to the family seat 
at Eriksfjord. 


The following year, 1006, is of importance in tlie history of these 
expeditions. In the summer of this year, there arrived in Greenland two 
ships from Iceland. The one was coimnanded by Thorfinn, surnamed 
Karlsefne, that is, the Hopeful, a wealthy and powerful personage, of 
illustrious lineage, descended from Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Irish, and 
Scottish ancestors, some of whom were of royal rank. The other ship was 
commanded by Bjarni Grimolfson and Thorhall Gamlason. They kept the 
festival of Yule (Christmas) at Eriksfjord. Here Thorfinn became 
enamoured of Gudrida, and espoused her in the course of the winter. 


The discoveries in Vinland were the subject of great interest in the family of 
Eric. Thorfinn was urged by his wife and the other members of the family 
to imdertake a voyage to the newly-discovered country. Accordingly, in the 
spring of 1007, he and liis associates embarked in their two vessels; and a 
third ship, commanded by Thorvald (who had married Freydisa, a natural 


daughter of Eric), was joined to the expedition. The party consisted, in the 
whole, of one hundred and forty men. They took with them all kinds of live 
stock, intending, if possible, to colonise the country. They touched at 
Helluland, on their wa}’ southward, and found many foxes there. Markland 
also they found stocked with wild animals. 


Proceeding southward, the voyagers made Kjarlaness (Cape Cod ?) ‘, and 
passed trackless deserts and long tracts of sandy beach, which they called 
Furdustrandir. They continued their course until they came to a place, where 
a frith penetrated far into the country. Off the mouth of it was an island, past 
which there ran strong currents, which was also the case farther up the frith. 
On the island there was an immense number of eider-ducks, so that it was 
scarcely possible to walk without treading upon their eggs. They called the 
island Straumey or Stream Isle (Martha’s Vineyard?), and the frith, Straum 
Fjords or Stream Frith (Buzzard’s Bay?) ; and on its shores they landed and 
made preparations for a winter’s residence. They found the country 
extremely beautiful, and set themselves to explore it in all directions. 


Thorhall, with a party of eight men, took a course northward, in search of 
the settlements of Leif, at Vinland; but they were driven by westerly gales 
to the coast of Ireland, jmd there made slaves. Thorfinn, with the rest of the 
company, in all one hundred and thirty-one men, sailed southward, and 
arrived at a place where a river falls into the sea from a lake. Opposite to 
the mouth of the river were large islands. They steered into the lake and 
called the place Hop (Moimt Hope Bay?). On the low grounds they found 
fields covered with wheat growing wild, and on the rising grounds, vines. 
Here they were visited by great numbers of the natives in canoes. These 
people are described as sallow-coloured, ill-looking, with unsightly heads 
of hair, large eyes, and broad cheeks. Thorfinn and his company erected 
their houses a little above the bay and passed the winter there. No snow fell, 
and the cattle foimd their food in the open field. 


In the following spring, 1008, the natives began to assemble in numbers, 
and open a trade with the strangers. The articles exchanged were furs on the 
one side, and strips of cloth on the other. In the course of the season, 
Gudrida, the wife of Thorfinn, gave birth to a son, who was called Snorre, 


and who was the first child, of European descent, born in America, and the 
ancestor of many 


[‘ Tlie suggestions in parentheses are by Rafn.””] 
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distinguished personages at the present day, whose descent is Hneally 
traced to Thorfinn and Gudrida, in the Icelandic genealogical tables. 
Among these is Thorvaldsen, the great sculptor. 


After other adventures and contests with the natives, Tliorfinn returned to 
Greenland, leaving a part of his company established in the new country. 
After a few years spent in Greenland, Thorfinn purchased an estate in 
Iceland, in 1015, where he passed the rest of his life, as did Snorre, his 
American son. After the death of Thorfinn, and the marriage of her son, 
Gudrida made a pilgrimage to Rome. The family remained distinguished for 
wealth, influence, and intelligence. Thorlak, the grandson of Snorre, was 
raised to the Episcopal rank, and was of great repute for his learning. He 
compiled a code of the ecclesiastical law of Iceland, which is still extant; 
and he is very likely to have been the person who committed to writing the 
tSagas, or traditions of the voyages and adventures of which the foregoing 
narrative is an abstract. 


In the year 1011, the colony in Vinland left by Thorfinn, was joined by 
Helge and Finnboge, two brothers from Iceland, who were accompanied in 
their voyage by Thorwald, and his wife Freydisa, a daughter of Eric the 
Red. This woman excited a cjuarrel, which proved fatal to about thirty of 
the colonists. Detested for her vices, she was constrained to return to 
Greenland, where she lived despised and died unlamented. 


From this period, we hear no more of the northern colony in America till 
the year 1059, when an Irish or vSaxon priest, named Jon or John, who had 
preached some time as a missionary in Iceland, went to Vinland for the 


purpose of conv3rting the colonists to Christianity, where he was murdered 
by the heathen. A bishop of Greenland, Erik Upsa, afterwards (1121) 
undertook the same voyage, for the same purpose, but his success is 
uncertain. The authenticity of the Icelandic accounts of the discovery and 
settlement of Vinland, were recognised in Denmark, shortly after this 
period, by King Sweyn Estrithson, Sweno II, in a conversation which Adam 
of Bremen ‘ had with this monarch. 


In the latter part of the fourteenth century, two Venetian navigators, sailing 
in the service of a Norman prince of the Orcades, are said to have visited 
Vinland, and to have found traces of the colony left by the Northmen. From 
that time to the discovery of the New World by Columbus, there was no 
communication — none at least that is known — between it and the north 
of Europe. 


This circumstance has induced many to doubt of facts which have already 
been related. If, they contend, North America were really discovered and 
repeatecUy visited by the Icelanders, how came a country so fertile in 
comparison with that island or with Greenland, or even Norway, to be so 
suddenly abandoned? This is certainly a difficulty, but a greater one in our 
opinion is involved in the rejection of all the evidence that has been 
adduced. The history is not founded upon one tradition or record, but upon 
many; and it is confirmed by a variety of collateral and incidental facts, as 
well established as any of the contemporary relations upon which historical 
inquirers are accustomed to rely. For relations so numerous and so uniform, 
for circumstances so naturally and so graphically described, there must have 
been some foundation. Even fiction does not invent, it only exaggerates. 
There is nothing improbable in the alleged voyages. The Scandinavians 
were the best navigators in the world.’ From authentic and indubitable 
testimony, we 


[‘ That their eager and daring nature should have deserted them at this point 
is hardly conceivable. We may consider that the weight of probabiUty is in 
favor of a Northman descent upon the coast of the American mainland at 
some point or at several, but the evidence 
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know that their ships visited every sea, from the Mediterranean to the 
Baltic, from the extremity of the Finland Gulf to the entrance of Davis 
Strait. 


Men thus familiar with distant seas must have made a greater progress in 
the science of navigation than we generally allow. The voyage from Reykja- 
vik, in Iceland, to Cape Farewell, is not longer than that from the 
southwestern extremity of Iceland — once well colonised — to the eastern 
coast of Labrador. 


But does the latter country itself exhibit in modern times any vestiges of a 
higher civilisation than we should expect to find if no Europeans had ever 
visited it? So at least the Jesuit missionaries inform us. They found the 
cross, a knowledge of the stars, a superior kind of worship, a more 
ingenious mind among the inliabitants of the coast which is thought to have 
been colonised from Greenland. They even assure us that many Norwegian 
words are to be fovmd in the dialect of the people. The causes which led to 
the destruction of the settlement were probably similar to those which 
produced the same effect in Greenland. 


A handful of colonists, cut off from all communication with the mother 
country, and consequently deprived of the means for repressing their savage 
neighbours, could not be expected to preserve always their original 
characteristics. They would either be exterminated by hostilities or driven to 
amalgamate with the natives: probably both causes led to the unfortimate 
result. Tlie only difficulty in this subject is that which we have before 
mentioned, viz. : the sudden and total cessation of all intercourse with 
Iceland or Greenland; and even this must diminish when we remember that 
in the fourteenth century the Norwegian colony in CJreenland disappeared 
in the same manner, after a residence in the comitry of more than three 
hundred years. 


On weighing the preceding circumstances and the simple and natural 
language in which they are recorded, few men not born in Italy or Spain 


will deny to the Scandinavians the claim of having been the original 
discoverers of the New World.!/ f 


WHAT CREDIT IS DUE TO COLUMBUS? 


In many of the cases of alleged discovery, historians can only say: “This is 
not impossible. It is even probable. But it is not supported by genuine 
evidence, excej)! in the case of the Scandinavians. The one certain thing is 
that Columbus brought America into general European cognisance, and 
made possible the great flow of colonisation over seas. 


Discovery was indeed the fashion of the time. The Portuguese began it with 
the support of Prince Henry, ” the navigator.” Their wonderful prowess has 
been discussed in our history of Portugal. Had Colmiibus not discovered 
America, someone else would certainly have done so soon. But this should 
not be allowed to diminish his credit. Had Newton not made his 
generalisation on gravitation, someone else would eventually have reached 
it. Just as Darwin was about to present to the world his life-thesis on 
evolution he received an elaborate presentation of the same idea from 
Alfred Russel Wallace, then in the Antipodes. Immediately upon the 
publication of the two works a deluge of citations appeared showing how 
ancient the idea was. But whereas philosophers, poets, and modern 
scientists had recorded their opinions, dreams, and theories only as so much 
learned guess-work, Charles Darwin 


is hardly that which establishes -H-ell-established records. The 
archaeological traces which are lacking further south are abundant in 
Greenland, and confirm in the most positive way the Xorse occupation. — 
Winsor.’”’] 
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spent ten years piling up evidence based on actual experiment and 
investigation. So it is with Coliunbus; ancient Greek theories, old-time 


The turbulence of the great feudal chiefs which had robbed the Saites of 
their power was equally fatal to the Mendesians, and the prince of 
Sebennytus, Nekht-Hor-heb (Nectanebo I), was borne to the throne by the 
soldiers. According to Ptolemaic tradition, he was the son of Niafaarut I, 
and had been kept from the throne by the jealousy of the gods. But 
whatever was his origin, Egypt had no cause to repent his coronation. 
Feeling that a continuance of the supplies which had been allowed by Haker 
to Evagoras would be waste of money, he stopped them, and the inevitable 
fall of the tyrant of Salamis ensued. Although abandoned by all, and weary 
of a six years resistance, he would only surrender on the most advantageous 
terms. Not only was Artaxerxes to pardon his rebellion, but he was to retain 
his title and prerogatives for the payment of an annual tribute. Nectanebo, 
now brought in contact with the Great King, redoubled his activity. The 
events of the last few years having proved the talents of Chabrias, the 
Athenian, Nectanebo invited him to organise his army. Chabrias accepted 
the offer, albeit without his government’s authority, and he soon 
transformed the Delta into a regularly fortified camp. The Persians 
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strove to measure their attack according to the means of the enemy’s 
defence. Akko, on the southern coast of Syria, was the only port large 
enough to harbour the Persian fleets against tempests and surprises, so 
Pharnabazus made it his headquarters and the base of his operations. For 
three years it was the place of muster for provisions and ammunition, 
sailors and soldiers, and the Phoenician and Greek fleets. The advance of 
the enterprise was several times nearly arrested by the rivalries of the 
Persian chiefs, Tithraustes, Datames, and Abrocoraas, and the intrigues of 
the court, but Pharnabazus always succeeded in getting rid of his rivals ; 
and at the beginning of 373 the expedition was ready to start. It consisted of 
200,000 soldiers, 20,000 mercenaries, 300 picked men, 200 twenty-oared 
galleys and many transport ships. 


poetry, the adventures of voyagers unwillingly blown to strange lands and 
eager only to get home again — these were but the smoke that precedes 
every cannon ball. 


The theory that the world is roimd dates at least from Pythagoras. It was 
Columbus alone that determined to prove the sphericity of the globe by 
actual travel: it was he that spent eighteen long years of travel from court to 
court, suggesting, imploring, bribing, threatening, wrangling, haggling, 
cajol-ing, till he secured his three ships. It was he that went forth to see 
what lay beyond the western horizon. It was he that held a mutinous, 
hysterical, superstitious crew imder his will by threats, lies, prayers, and 
bribery. It was he that foimd land, and brought back natives, fruits, metals, 
maps, facts, allurements. 


Columbus could not, of course, explore all he had discovered; but he was 
the forerunner of the swarm of exploration that became almost the chief 
industry of the time. It was pitiable that he should have died in the belief 
that he had foimd India; but his mistake was soon discovered by the rest of 
mankind. 


The personal character of Colmnbus has been a battle-ground, men like 
Irving’ smoothing over his defects and enlarging upon the no greater 
defects of men like Bobadilla; historians like Winsor ^^ dealing with his 
faults unsparingly. But it was the old truth that a man has ” the defects of 
his qualities.” If Columbus had been less mercenary, he would not have 
haggled with the queen, or denied the seaman who first saw land his 
pension, or begim the slave trade as a means of wringing profit from the 
goldless islands; but neither would his dream of the wealth that would 
accrue from finding a waterway to India have upheld him in his long 
poverty and deferment. If he had been more rigidly honest and more 
merciful he would not have butchered the wretched natives and earned the 
bitter hatred of his subordinates and the suspicion of his superiors as he did; 
but neither would he have kept two log-books, one of them false, to deceive 
his crew as to the distance they had gone — he would have listened to their 
prayers, had pity for their anguish of terror, and turned back to Spain. His 
vices were but the other side of the pendulum swing of the fierce, unending 
energy that made him the man he was, and led him to the deed he did. 


If mercy is shown to his faults, it should also be shown to the faults of his 
enemies and his well-meaning opponents. It must be remembered that 
Columbus promised Spain the vast trade of India and China; and gave 
Spain a savage wilderness of naked paupers living in jungles that absorbed 
vast sums of Spain’s money and great numbers of Spain’s sons. The 
disappointment was bitter, and as Columbus had made his appeal to Spanish 
cupidity, by Spanish cupidity he was judged. The adventurers returning in 
rags and sickness became beggars for the king’s charity. When they saw the 
children of Columbus go about in splendour, they jeered at them as ” the 
sons of the admiral of Mosquitoland — that man who discovered the lands 
of deceit and regret — a region of graves and misery for the hidalgos of 
Spain.” 


To them Columbus was a failure as a discoverer. Even to us his failure as a 
governor was absolute and dire. He was the fanatic that does one great 
service to the world and with it outweighs a myriad mistakes and crimes 
equally fanatic. 


In this connection occurs a speculation of .some importance as indicating 
that there is actually some progress in human affairs. \Tiat would have been 
the result for the world if America had not been discovered till two or three 
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centuries later? It would undoubtedly have been the worse for Europe in 
many ways, particularly for the poor and the oppressed who would have 
been denied the loophole of escape into freedom and ambition and work 
that was in the largest sense constructive. It would have delayed the 
uplifting of the common people and the bringing down at least to some 
extent of the self-declared anointed royalties. It would have held back the 
establishment of English liberties, to which as before mentioned, the 
American Revolution contributed largely. It would have at least altered the 
character, and perhaps prevented the possibility of the French Revolution, 
which, for all its excesses, was conceived in the spirit of liberty and mercy, 


and which, after the reaction had taken the Napoleonic form and again 
subsided, undoubtedly contributed enormously to the betterment of all 
European and colonial conditions. The latter discovery of America after the 
idea of slavery had been discarded in Europe would have meant much in the 
history of the United States; it would have made unnecessary the war of the 
Rebellion, with its destruction of American sea-trad” and its loss of at least 
a million men disabled, killed or dead of disease. 


The other sic e of the picture is the fate of the wretched aboriginals found in 
America by Europeans. The wrongs they suffered can never be atoned for 
to them; the atrocities wrought against them by the old-world civilisation 
(and later in some degree by the new-world civilisation) are an indelible 
stain on the history of mankind. 


It was in many senses a disaster to the world that America was discovered 
at a period when the Inquisition was filling hearts with a blood-thirst for 
inflicting pain, taking life, and suppressing thought. It was a double disaster 
that America should have been discovered by the Spanish in the very midst 
of their fle‘‘otion to torture as a fine art, to the revenging of Christ’s 
crucifixion upon the Jews of their own day, and to the waging upon the 
swart and heretic race of Moors of a ruthless feud under the alias of a holy 
war. As great good and great evil fought bitterly in the soul of Columbus, so 
they have fought in the results of his discovery. We may now take up in 
some detail the account of his origin, his theories, voyages, and their 
results, without pausing over the voluminous controversies that qualify 
almost every possible statement concerning his motives and his 
achievements.” 


STATE OF GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE ; THE SPIRIT OF MARITIME 
DISCOVERY 


A thousand years had passed away since the barbarous nations of the north 
of Europe overthrew the Roman Empire of the West, and erected new 
institutions upon its ruins; yet the science of geography had made but little 
progress. The western world was still unknown, and the intercourse 
between Europe and India was carried on through the Red Sea. The spirit of 
maritime discovery received its first impulse from the kings of Castile, in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. These monarchs, in following up 


their conquests and settlements in the Canary Islands, led the way to further 
navigations into the Atlantic, in search of new islands in the west. Hence, 
also, arose the traffic with the African coast, and the splendour and wealth 
of the city of Seville, the great mart for slaves and other African 
productions; and hence the extraordinary zeal for nautical adventure along 
the coast of Andalusia. 


The Portuguese, emulous of the glory of their neighbours, entered into the 
Same career, and pursued it with such vigour and perseverance, as to 
outstrip their precursors, by improving naval science and extending their 
commerce in a surprising manner. Their ships sailed along the western coast 
of Africa, and 
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at length reached the Cape of Good Hope. Curiosity received a new 
stimulus from these discoveries; the boundless ocean of the west offered a 
wide field for speculation. The annals of the Egyptians, contemporary with 
the most ancient human records; the marvellous narratives of Plato, 
concerning the Atlantic island, and its mighty monarchs and nations in the 
western ocean, regained their lost reputation; and the credit which 
Alexander the Great gave to the opinion of Anaxarchus, respecting the 
existence of a new world, was now deemed to be well founded. 


These notions spread themselves over Europe, from the period of the 


Spanish conquest of the Canary Islands, as literature and nautical science 
shed mu-tual light on each other. A number of ancient manuscripts were 
brought to light, in which many sayings were found relative to several 
countries, formerly seen or conjectured to exist in the Atlantic Ocean. What 
chiefly impressed the minds of men, however, was the large island, 
abounding with navigable rivers, which, it was said, the Carthaginians had 
discovered at a distance from the continent, the extraordinary fertility of 
which had induced them to inhabit it ; but the government, afraid that this 


happy colony might eclipse the mother country, ordered the .settkrs to 
evacuate it, 


— jv:? “Aj AA‘yA “>? 1 and never to return thither under pain of 
iBm”^W....tet^^.^” death. 


The book in which this accomit was found bore the name of Aristotle, and 
its authenticity no person dared to doubt. To the narration of this 
philosopher several embellisliments were added: for instance, that seven 
Spanish bishops, with a num-ber of Christians, had fled thither, and found 
an asylum from the persecution of the Moors, the c(jnquerors of Spain, in 
the eighth century. There were also fabulous, but still credited accounts of 
Portuguese voyagers who had sailed to that island; and the settlements were 
soon represented in books and maps under the name of the Seven Towns. At 
last it was reported that of a quantity of earth, brought from one of these 
western harbours, the third part was pure gold. This idle legend stimulated 
several mariners to set out in pursuit of the ore; and though they persisted in 
vain yet their disappointment was not sufficient to discredit the story; on the 
contrary, it spread still wider, and the island was actually represented under 
the name of Antilla on most of the maps of the fifteenth century. 


The island of Brandon was not less renowned and stood higher in fable. 
This name was given to a meteoric appearance wh’ch had been observed 
westward of the Canary Islands; and which induced the inhabitants of the 
Azores and Madeira, as well as the mariners who sailed to the coast of 
Africa, to fancy that they saw a country, which, however, only existed in 
their own imagination. This gave rise to a number of voyages of discovery 
in the 


Spanish E.xplubeb 
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western ocean, and not a few by the orders of the court of Portugal. Various 
pretended discoveries were soon represented on the maps as realities. 
General maps of the unknown ocean were drawn, and filled with painted 
islands and continents which no person had really visited or even seen. 
Notwithstanding this, after the mature consideration of all authorities, maps, 
and traditions, so little certainty could be attained, nay, even so little 
probability, that no person would venture to seek discoveries in such a 
boundless sea, unless he had yielded himself up wholly to the influence of 
rash credulity. 


The ancient Carthaginians, the Arabs of the Middle Ages, and the later 
adventurers of Portugal and Spain, had made researches in vain for this 
purpose. The unsuccessful perseverance of the latter seemed to be an 
evident proof that, if those pretended western countries were really in 
existence, they were not, however, situated at a convenient distance from 
those shores to which the seamen, in the existing state of navigation, were 
under the necessity of returning. As long as this necessitj/ existed, 
adventurers dared not risk a distant voyage on the Atlantic wave; nor could 
they be expected to persevere long enough in fruitless, hazardous, and 
expensive efforts. But now a man appeared, who was born for the 
achievement of discoveries of incalculable unportance to mankind.” 


THE EARLY LIFE OF COLUMBUS 


Of the early life of Columbus ‘ little is knowia. He was bom in Genoa. He 
was sent bj^ his father, Doniinico Colombo, to Pavia, the chief seat of 
learning in Italy, to prosecute his studies; but these he broke off at the age of 
fourteen, to commence his naval career — not, however, before he had 
made extraordinary progress and imbibed a taste for literary cultivation 
which h3 preserved during his life. He surpassed his contemporaries in 
geometry, astronomy, and cosmography, studies which appear to have been 
peculiarly congenial to his enterprising character. He took part, it seems, in 
a naval expedition, fitted out at Genoa, by John of Anjou, Duke of Calabria, 
in 1459, against Naples. He subsequently went to Lisbon, where his brother 
Bartholomew found a profitable occupation in constructing sailing-charts 
for navigators. Portugal was at that time engaged in promoting geographical 


discovery ; and Colmnbas soon embarked in an arduous voyage to the 
north, in whicli he reached the 73rd degree of north latitude, or, as he 
expresses it, one hundred degrees beyond the Thule of Ptolemy. He made 
several other voyages to England, it seems, and to the islands possessed by 
Spain and Portugal in the Western Ocean; he soon became, in consequence, 
the most experienced navigator of his time. By taking notes of everything 
he saw, comparing them with the existing systems of cosmography, and by 
drawing maps and constructing globes he kept his mind intently fixed on 
the studies in which he was destined to effect so great a revolution. 


A\\iile a resilient in Lisbon, he married Donna Felipa, the daughter of 
Bartolomeo Munnis de Perestrello, an Italian cavalier, who had been one of 
the most distinguished navigators under Prince Henry of Portugal, and had 
colonised and governed the island of Porto Santo. By this marriage 
Columbus 


[i The family name in Italian is Colombo ; it was latinised into Columbus 
by himself, in his earlier letters. He is better known, in Spanish history, as 
Christoval Colon, having altered his name when he removed to Spain. The 
date of his birth is uncertain ; it was formerly placed about 1436, but most 
recent investigators incline to a later date. Sixteen towns claim the honor of 
his nativity, but he named Genoa himself. His father was probably a wool 
comber. But all his career before his first voyage is rendered vague by the 
radical discrepancies in the various reooids. | 
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procured access to the charts and papers of Perestrello, and of other 
experienced navigators connected with his wife’s family. In his 
conversations with the able geographers and pilots whom he found in 
Lisbon, he consulted them on the possibility of discovering a western 
passage to the countries of Cathay and Zipangu or Cipango, described by 
Marco Polo. The theory which he had already formed on this subject 
received confirmation by certain facts which came to his knowledge.2/ 


Pedro Torrea, his wife’s relation, had found, on the coast of Porto Santo, 
pieces of carved wood, evidently not cut with a knife, and which had been 
carried thither by strong westerly winds; other navigators had picked up in 
the Atlantic canes of an extraordinary size, and many plants not apparently 
belonging to the Old World. The bodies of men were fomid, thrown by the 
waves on the shore of one of the Azores, who had features differing 
essentially from those of Africans or Europeans, and who had evidently 
come from the West, y 


WASHINGTON IRVING’s ACCOUNT OF COLUMBUS’ TRIALS 


It is impossible to determine the precise time when Columbus first 
conceived the design of seeking a western route to India. It is certain, 
however, that he meditated it as eariy as the year 1474, though as yet it lay 
crude and unmatured in his mind. This fact, which is of some importance, is 
sufficiently established by the correspondence with the learned Toscanelli 
of Florence, which took place in the summer of that year. The letter of 
Toscanelli is in reply to one from Cohunbus, and applauds the design which 
he had expressed of making a voyage to the west. To demonstrate more 
clearly the facility of arrivmg at India in that direction, he sent him a map, 
projected partly according to Ptolemy, and partly according to the 
descriptions of Marco Polo, the Venetian. The eastern coast of Asia was 
depicted in front of the western coasts of Africa ard Europe, with a 
moderate space of ocean between them, in which were placed at convenient 
distances Cipango, Antilla, and the other islands. This map, by which 
Columbus sailed on his first voyage of discovery. Las Casas ‘/\’/ says he 
had in his possession at the time of writing his history. It is greatly to be 
regretted that so interesting a document should be lost. It may yet exist 
among the chaotic lumber of the Spanish archives. Few docimients of mere 
curiosity would be more precious. 


Columbus was greatly animated by the letter and chart of Toscanelli, who 
was considered one of the ablest cosmographers of the day. He appears to 
have procured the work of Marco Polo, which had been translated into 
various languages, and existed in manuscript in most libraries. This author 
gives marvellous accounts of the riches of the realms of Cathay and Mangi, 
or Manga, since ascertained to be northern and southern China, on the coast 


of whicTi, according to the map of Toscanelli, a voyager sailing directly 
west would be sure to arrive. The work of Marco Polo is a key to many 
parts of Columbus’ history. In his applications to the various courts, he 
represented the countries he expected to discover as those regions of 
inexhaustible wealth which the Venetian had described. The territories of 
the grand khan were the objects of inquiry in all his voyages; and in his 
cruisings among the Antilles, he was continually flattering himself with the 
hopes of arriving at the opulent island of Cipango, and the coasts of Mangi 
and Cathay. 


While the design of attempting the discovery in the west was maturing in 
the mmd of Columbus, he made a voyage to the north of Europe. Of this we 
have no other memorial than the following passage, extracted by his son, 
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Fernando,e« from one of his letters: “In the year 1477, in February, I 
navigated one hundred leagues beyond Thule, the southern part of which is 
seventy-three degrees distant from the equator, and not sixty-three, as some 
pretend: neither is it situated within the line which includes the west of 
Ptolemy, but is much more westerly. The English, principally those of 
Bristol, go with their merchandise to this island, which is as large as 
England. When I was there, the sea was not frozen, and the tides were so 
great as to rise and fall twenty-six fathoms.” The island thus mentioned is 
generally supposed to have been Iceland, which is far to the west of the 
Ultima Thule of the ancients, as laid down in the map of Ptolemy. 


Columbus is Duped by the Portuguese Court 


Several more years elapsed, without any decided efforts on the part of 
Columbus to carry his design into execution. He was too poor to fit out the 
armament necessary for so important an expedition. Indeed it was an 
enterprise only to be undertaken in the employ of some sovereign state, 
which could assume dominion over the territories he might discover, and 


reward him with dignities and privileges commensurate to his services. It is 
asserted that he at one time endeavoured to engage his native country, 
Genoa, in the undertaKing, but without success. No record remains of such 
an attempt, though it is generally believed, and has strong probability in its 
favour. His residence in Portugal placed him at hand to solicit the patronage 
of that power, but Alfonso, who was then on the throne, was too much 
engrossed in the latter part of his reign with a war with Spain, for the 
succession of the princess Juana to the crown of Castile, to engage in 
peaceful enterprises of an expensive nature; the public mind, also, was not 
prepared for so perilous an undertaking. Notwithstanding the many recent 
voyages to the coast of Africa and the adjacent islands, and the introduction 
of the compass into more general use, navigation was still shackled with 
impediments, and the mariner rarely ventured far out of sight of land. 


Discovery advanced slowly along the coasts of Africa, and the mariners 
feared to cruise far into the southern hemisphere, with the stars of which 
they were totally miacquainted. To such men, the project of a voyage 
directly westward, into the midst of that boundless waste, to seek some 
visionary land, appeared as extravagant as it would be at the present day to 
launch forth in a balloon into the regions of space, in quest of some distant 
star. The time, however, was at hand that was to extend the sphere of 
navigation. The era was propitious to the quick advancement of knowledge. 
The recent invention of the art of printing enabled men to communicate 
rapidly and extensively their ideas and discoveries. It drew forth learning 
from libia-ries and convents, and brought it familiarly to the readmg desk of 
the student. There was, henceforth, to be no retrogression in knowledge, nor 
any pause in its career. Every step in advance was immediately, and 
simultaneously, and widely promulgated, recorded in a thousand forms, and 
fixed forever. There could never again be a dark age ; nations might shut 
their eyes to tlie light, and sit in wilful darkness, but they could not trample 
it out; it would still shine on, dispensed to happier parts of the world, by the 
diffusive powers of the press. 


At this juncture, m 1481, a monarch ascended the throne of Portugal, of 
different ambition from Alfonso. John II, or Joao, then m the twenty-fifth 
year of his age, had imbibed the passion for discovery from his grand-uncle. 


But at the last moment Egypt lost her best commander, for Artaxerxes asked 
Athens by what right she authorised Chabrias to serve against him in the 
Egyptian ranks ; and at the same time he begged his friends, the Athenians, 
to lend him their general, Iphicrates, for a time. So the Athenians ordered 
the return of Chabrias, and sent Iphicrates to Syria, where he took command 
of the Greek auxiliaries ; and thus reinforced, the Persians started in 373. 


On arriving at Pelusium, Iphicrates saw he had but slight chance of forcing 
its surrender, for not only had the fortifications of the town been increased, 
but the inhabitants had cut the canals, and inundated the approaches. 
Iphicrates advised the Persians to take it by surprise. So three thousand men 
were secretly despatched to the Mendesian mouth of the Nile, where they 
attacked the entrenchments which guarded it. The garrison, imprudently 
sallying forth, was beaten and pursued with such vigour that victors and 
vanquished entered pell mell into the fort. The breach being made, the 
Persians could have promptly taken possession of the place, but the 
opportunity was lost through the dissensions of the generals. Iphicrates 
having learnecl from the prisoners that Memphis was short of soldiers, 
advised Pharnabazus quickly to reascend the Nile and take the capital 
before Nectanebo’s reinforcements arrived. But Pharnabazus thought the 
plan too dangerous and decided to wait for the whole army to re-join him. 
Iphicrates then suggested attempting the venture with his own company ; 
but the Egyptians, suspicious of his having some secret design upon Egypt, 
declined the offer. As these delays gave the enemy time to recover from the 
first reverse, Nectanebo again took the offensive, attacked the Persians, and 
obtained the victory in several skirmishes. 


In the meanwhile summer arrived, the land was inundated, and Iphicrates 
and Pharnabazus beat a retreat and returned to Syria, from whence 
Iphicrates, weary of the recriminations of his Asiatic colleagues, secretly 
fled to Greece, and the remainder of his fleet and army dispersed soon after 
his departure ; thus Egypt was saved for a quarter of a century. 


Prince Henry, and with his reign all its activity revived. The African disB. 
W. — VOL. XXII. 3E 
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coveries had conferred great glory upon Portugal, but as yet they had been 
expensive rather than profitable. The accomplishment of the route to India, 
however, it was expected would repay all cost and toil, and open a source of 
incalculable wealth to the nation. The project of Prince Henry, which had 
now been tardily prosecuted for half a century, had excited a curiosity about 
the re-mote parts of Asia, and revived all the aceoimts, true and fabulous, of 
travellers. 


Impatient of the slo\vness with which his discoveries advanced along the 
coast of Africa, and of the impediments which every cape and promontory 
presented to nautical enterprise, Joao IT called in the aid of science to devise 
some means by which greater scope and certainty might be given to 
navigation. His two physicians, Roderigo and Joseph, the latter a Jew, the 
most able astronomers and cosmographers of his kingdom, together with 
the celebrated Martin Behaim, entered into a learned consultation on the 
subject. The result of their conferences and labours was the application of 
the astrolabe to navigation, enablmg the seaman, by the altitude of the sim, 
to ascertain his distance from the equator. This instrument has since been 
improved and modified into the modern cjuadrant, of which, even at its first 
mtroduction, it possessed all the essential advantages. 


It is impossible to describe the effect produced upon navigation by this 
invention. It cast it loose at once from its long bondage to the land, and set 
it free to rove the deep. The mariner now, instead of coasting the shores like 
the ancient navigators, and, if driven from the land, gropuig his way back in 
doubt and apprehension by the uncertain guidance of the stars, might 
adventure bokUy into imknown seas, confident of being able to trace his 
course by means of the compass and the astrolabe. 


It was shortly after this event, which had prepared guides for discovery 
across the trackless ocean, that Columbus made the first attempt, of which 
we have any clear and indisj/utable record, to procure royal patronage for 
his enterprise. Encouraged by the liberality, and by the anxiety evinced by 
King Joao II to accomplish a passage by sea to India, Colmiibus obtained 
an audience of that monarch, and proposed, in case the king would furnish 
him with ships and men, to undertake a shorter and more direct route than 
that along the coast of Africa. His plan was to strike directly to the west, 
across tlie Atlantic. He then unfolded his hypothesis with respect to the 
extent of Asia, describing also the immense riches of the island of Cipango, 
the first land at which he expected to arrive. Of this audience we have two 
accounts, written in somewhat of an opposite spirit; one by his son 
Fernando,’ the other by Joao de Barrosff? the Portuguese historiographer. It 
is curious to notice the different views taken of the same transaction by the 
enthusiastic son, and by the cool, perhaps prejudiced, historian. 


The king, according to Fernando, listened to his father with great attention, 
but was discouraged from engaging in any new scheme of the kind, by the 
cost and trouble already sustained in exploring the route by the African 
coast, which as yet remained unaccomplished. His father, however, 
supported his proposition by such excellent reasons that the king was 
induced to give his consent. The only difficulty that remained was the 
terms; for Columbus, being a man of lofty and noble sentiments, demanded 
high and honourable titles and rewards, to the end, says Fernando, that he 
might leave behind him a name and family worthy of his deeds and merits. 


Barros, on the other hand, attributes the seemmg acquiescence of the king 


[‘ It is to be noted that there is dispute as to the authenticity of this life of 
Columbus by his son. Many critics, such as Harrisse. m” m” have claimed 
that he did not write it. This skepticism is not, however, by any means 
universal. | 
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merely to tlie importunities of Colimibus. He considered him, says the 
historian, a vainglorious man, fond of displaying his abilities, and given to 
fantastic fancies, such as that respecting the island of Cipango. But in fact, 
this idea of Columbus being vain, was taken up by the Portuguese writers in 
after years; and as to the island of Cipango, it was far from being 
considered chimerical iDy the king, who, as shown by his mission in search 
of Prester Jolui, was a ready believer in these travellers’ tales concerning 
the East. The reasoning of Columbus must have produced an effect on the 
mind of the monarch, since it is certain that he referred the proposition to a 
learned junto, charged with all matters relating to maritime discovery. 


This scientific body treated the project as extravagant and visionary. Still 
the kmg does not appear to have been satisfied. According to his historian 
Vasconcellos,”” he convoked his council, composed of prelates and persons 
of the greatest learning in the kingdom, and asked their advice, whether to 
adopt this new route of discovery, or to pursue that which they had already 
opened. The project of circumnavigating Africa was prosecuted with new 
ardour and triimiphant success: the proposition of Cohunbus, however, was 
generally condemned by the council. 


Seeing that King Joao still manifested an inclination for the enterprise, it 
was suggested to him by the bishop of Ceuta that Columbus might be kept 
in suspense while a vessel, secretly dispatched in the direction he should 
point out, might ascertain whether there were any foundation for his theory. 
By this means all its advantages might be secured, without committing the 
dignity of the crown by formal negotiations about what might prove a mere 
chimera. King Joao, in an evil hour, had the weakness to permit a stratagem 
so inconsistent with his usual justice and magnanimity. Columbus was 
required to furnish, for the consideration of the comicil, a detailed plan of 
his proposed voyage, with the charts and documents according to which he 
intended to shape his course. These being procured, a caravel was 
dispatched with the ostensible design of carrying provisions to the Cape 
Verd islands; but with private instructions to pursue the designated route. 
Departing from those islands, the caravel stood westward for several days, 
until the weather became stormy; when the pilots, seeing nothing but an 
immeasurable waste of wild tumbling waves still extending before them, 


lost all courage, and put back, ridiculing the project of Columbus as 
extravagant and irrational. 


This unworthy attempt to defraud him of his enterprise roused the mdig- 
nation of Columbus, and he declined all offers of King Joao to renew the 
negotiation. The death of his wife, which had occurred some time 
previously, had dissolved the domestic tie which bound him to Portugal; he 
determined, therefore, to abandon a comitry where he had been treated with 
so little faith, and to look elsewhere for patronage. Before his departure, he 
engaged his brother Bartholomew to carry proposals to the king of England, 
though he does not appear to have entertained great hope from that quarter 
— England by no means possessing at the time the spirit of nautical 
enterprise which has since distinguished her. The great reliance of 
Colimibus was on his own personal exertions. 


It was towards the end of 1484 that he left Lisbon, taking w/ith him his son 
Diego. His departure had to be conducted with secrecy, lest, as some assert, 
it should be prevented by King Joao; but lest, as others surmise, it should be 
prevented by his creditors.’ Like many other great projectors, while 
engaged 


[‘ This surmise is founded on a letter from King Joao to Columbus, written 
some years afterwards, inviting bim to return to Portugal, and assuring him 
against arrest on account of any process, civil or criminal, that might be 
pending against bim, See Navarrete.” ] 
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upon schemes of vast benefit to mankind, he had suffered his own affairs to 
go to ruin, and was reduced to struggle hard with poverty ; nor is it one of 
the least interesting circumstances in his eventful life that he had, in a 
manner, to beg his way from court to court, to offer to princes the discovery 
of a world. 


Columbus in Spain (US5-U93 A.D.) 


The immediate movements of Columbus on leaving Portugal are involved 
in micertainty. It is said that about this time he made a proposition of his 
enterprise, in person, as he had formerly done by letter, to the government 
of Genoa. The republic, however, was in a languishing declme, and 
embarrassed by a foreign war. Thus Genoa, disheartened by her reverses, 
shut her ears to the proposition of Columbus, which might have elevated 
her to tenfold splendour, and perpetuated within her grasp the golden wand 
of commerce. While at Genoa, Columbus is said to have made 
arrangements, out of his scanty means, for the comfort of his aged fatlier. It 
is also affirmed that about this time he carried his proposal to Venice, where 
it was declined on accomit of the critical state of national affairs. This, 
however, is merely traditional, and imsupi/orted by documentary evidence. 
The first firm and indisjKitable trace we have of Columbus after leaving 
Portugal, is in the south of Spain, in 1485, where we find him seeking his 
fortune among the Spanish nobles, several of whom had vast possessions, 
and exercised almost independent sovereignty in their domains. 


Columbus had many interviews with the duke of Medina Sidonia, who was 
tempted, for a time, by the splendid prospects held out; but their very 
splendour threw a colouring of improbability over the enterprise, and he 
finally rejected it as the dream of an Italian visionary. The duke of Medina 
Cell was likewise favourable at the outset, but he suddenly changed his 
mind. Finding, however, that Columbus intended to make his next 
application to the king of France, and loth that an enterprise of such 
miportanee should be lost to Spain, the duke wrote to Queen Isabella, 
recommending it strongly to her attention. The queen made a favourable 
reply, and requested that Columbus might be sent to her. He accordingly set 
out for the Spanish court, then at Cordova, bearing a letter to the queen 
from the duke, soliciting that, in case the expedition should be carried into 
effect, he might have a share in it, and the fitting out of the armament from 
his port of St. Mary, as a recom-pense for having waived the enterprise m 
favour of the crown. 


The time when Columbus thus sought his fortmies at the court of Spain 
coincided with one of the most brilliant periods of the Spanish monarchy. 


The union of the kingdoms of Aragon and Castile, by the marriage of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, had con.solidatefl the Christian power in the 
peninsula, and put an end to those internal feuds, which had so long 
distracted the country, and insured tlie domination of the Moslems. The 
whole force of united Spain was now exerted hi the chivalrous enterprise of 
the Moorish conquest. Ferdinand and Isabella, it has been remarked, lived 
together not like man and wife, whose estates are common, under the orders 
of the husband, but like two monarchs strictly allied. They had separate 
claims to sovereignty, in virtue of their respective kingdoms; they had 
separate coimcils, and were often distant from each other in different parts 
of their empire, each exercising the royal authority. Yet they were so 
happily united by common views, common interests, and a great deference 
for each other, that this double administration never prevented a unity of 
purpose and of action. All acts of sovereignty were 
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exeputod in botli their names; all public writings were subscribed with both 
their signatures; their likenesses were stamped together on the public com; 
and the royal seal displayed the united arms of Castile and Aragon. 


When Columbus arrived at Cordova, he was given in charge to Alonzo de 
Quintanilla, comptroller of the treasury of Castile. This was an unpropitious 
moment to urge a suit like that of Columbus. In fact the sovereigns had not 
a moment of leisure throughout this eventful year. 


Wliile thus lingermg in idle suspense in Cordova, he became attached to a 
lady of the city, Beatrix Enriquez by name, of a noble family, though in 
reduced circumstances. Their connection was not sanctioned by marriage; 
yet he cherished sentiments of respect and tenderness for her to his dying 
day. She was the mother of his second son, Fernando, born in the following 
year (1487), whom he always treated on terms of perfect equality with liis 
legitimate son Diego, and who after liis death became his historian. 


In the winter, Columbus followed the court to Salamanca. Here his zealous 
friend, AJonzo de Quintanilla, exerted his influence to obtain for him the 
countenance of the celebrated Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, archbishop of 
Toledo and grand cardinal of Spain. This was the most important personage 
about the court ; and was facetiously called by Peter Martyr, the ” third king 
of Spain.” Through his representations Columbus at length obtained 
admission to the royal presence. We have but scanty particulars of this 
audience, nor can we ascertain whether Queen Isabella was present on the 
occasion; the contrary seems to be most probably the case. 


Ferdmand was cool and wary, and would not trust his own judgment. He 
determined to take the opinion of the most learned men in the kingdom, and 
to be guided by their decision. Fernando de Talavera, prior of the monastery 
of Prado and confessor of the queen, one of the most erudite men of Spain, 
anti high in the royal confidence, was commanded to assemble the most 
learned astronomers and cosmographers for the purpose of holding a 
conference with Columbus, and examining him as to the grounds on which 
he founded his proposition. After they had informed themselves fully on the 
subject, they were to consult together, and make a report to the sovereign of 
their collective opinion. 


Columbus Before the Council of Salamanca 


The interesting conference relative to the proposition of Columbus took 
place in Salamanca, the great seat of learning in Spain. It was held in the 
Dominican convent of St. Stephen, in which he was lodged and entertained 
with great hospitality dm-ing the course of the examination. Religion and 
science were at that time, and more especially in that country, closely 
associated. The treasures of learning were immured in monasteries, and the 
professors’ chairs were exclusively filled from the cloister. The domination 
of the clergy extended over the state as well as the church, and posts of 
honour and influence at court, with the exception of hereditary nobles, were 
ahnost entirely confined to ecclesiastics. The era was distinguished for the 
revival of learning, but still more for the prevalence of religious zeal, and 
Spain surpassed all other countries of Christendom in the fervour of her 
devotion. The Inquisition had just been established in that kingdom, and 


every opinion that savoured of heresy, made its owner obnoxious to odium 
and persecution. 


Such was the period when a council of clerical sages was convened in the 
collegiate convent of St. Stephen, to investigate the new theory of 
Columbus. It was composed of professors of astronomy, geography, 
mathematics, and 
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other branches of science, together with various dignitaries of the church, 
and learned friars. Before this erudite assembly, Columbus presented 
himself to propound and defend his conclusions. Columbus appeared in a 
most unfavourable light before a scholastic body: an obscure navigator, a 
member of no learned institution, destitute of all the trappings and 
circumstances which sometimes give oracular authority to dulness, and 
depending upon the mere force of natural genius. Some of the junto 
entertained the popular notion that he was an adventurer, or at best a 
visionary; and others had that morbid impatience of any innovation upon 
established doctrine, which is apt to grow upon dull and pedantic men in 
cloistered life. What a striking spectacle must the hall of the old convent 
have presented at this memorable conference! A simple mariner, standing 
forth in the midst of an imposing array of professors, friars, and dignitaries 
of the church; maintaining his theory with natural eloquence, and, as it 
were, pleading the cause of the New World. 


Several of the objections proposed by this learned body have been handed 
down to us, and have provoked many a sneer at the expense of the 
University of Salamanca; but they are proofs, not so much of the peculiar 
deficiency of that institution, as of the imperfect state of science at the time, 
and the manner in which knowledge, though rapidly extending, was still 
impelled in its progress by monastic bigotry. 


Thus, at the very threshold of the discussion, instead of geographical 
objections, Columbus was assailed with citations from the Bible and the 
Testament: the book of Genesis, the psalms of David, the prophets, the 
epistles, and the gospels. To these were added the expositions of various 
Saints and reverend connnentators: St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine, St. 
Jerome and St. Gregory, St. Basil and St. Ambrose, and Lactantius 
Firniianus, a redoubted champion of the faith. Doctrinal points were mixed 
up with philosophical discussions, and a mathematical demonstration was 
allowed no weight, if it appeared to clash with a text of Scripture, or a 
commentary of one of the fathers. Thus the possil/ility of antipodes, m the 
southern hemisphere, an opinion so generally maintained by the wisest of 
the ancients, as to be pronounced by Pliny// the great contest between the 
learned and the ignorant, became a stumbling-l)lock with some of the sages 
of Salamanca. Several of them stoutly contradicted this fundamental 
position of Columbus, supporting themselves by quotations from Lactantius 
and St. Augustijie, who were considered in those days as almost evangelical 
autliority. But, though these writers were men of consummate erudition, and 
two of the greatest luminaries of what has been called the golden age of 
ecclesiastical learning, yet their writings were calculated to perpetuate 
darkness in respect to the sciences. 


The passage cited from Lactantius ‘m’/ to confute Columbus, Is in a strain 
of gross ridicule, unworthy of so grave a theologian. ” Is there any one so 
foolish,” he asks, “as to believe that there are antipodes with their feet 
opposite to ours; people who walk with their heels upward, and their heads 
hanging down? That there is a part of the world in which all things are 
topsy-turvy: where the trees grow with their branches tlownward, and 
where it rains, hails, and snows upward? The idea of the roundness of the 
earth,” he adds, “was the cause of inventing this fable of the antipodes, with 
their heels in the air; for these philosophers having once erred, go on in 
their absurdities, defending one with another.” 


Objections of a graver nature were advanced on the authority of St. 
Augustine. He pronoimces the doctrine of antipodes to be incompatible 
with the historical foimdations of our faith; since to assert that there were 
inhabited lands on the opposite side of the globe would be to maintain that 
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there were nations not descended from Adam, it being impossible for them 
to have passed the intervening ocean. This would be, therefore, to discredit 
the Bible, which expressly declares that all men are descended from one 
com-mon parent. Such were the unlooked-for prejudices which Columbus 
had to encounter at the very outset of his conference. To his simplest 
proposition, the spherical form of the earth, were opposed figurative texts of 
Scripture. They observed that in Psabn 104, verse 3, the heavens are said to 
be extended like a hide, that is, according to conmientators, the curtain or 
covering of a tent which, among the ancient pastoral nations, was formed of 
the hides of animals; and that St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, 
compares the heavens to a tabernacle, or tent, extended over the earth, 
which they thence inferred must be flat. 


Columbus, who was a devoutly religious man, found that he was in danger 
of being convicted not merely of error but of heterodoxy. Others more 
versed in science admitted the globular form of the earth, and the possibility 
of an opposite and habitable hemisphere; but they brought up the chimera 
of the ancients, and maintained that it would be impossible to arrive there, 
in consequence of the insupportable heat of the torrid zone. Even granting 
this could be passed, they observed that the circiunference of the earth must 
be so great as to require at least three years to the voyage, and those who 
should undertake it must perish of hunger and thirst, from the impossibility 
of carrying provisions for so long a period. He was told, on the authority of 
Epicurus, that admitting the earth to be spherical, it was only inhabitable in 
the northern hemisphere, and in that section only was canopied by the 
heavens; that the opposite half was a chaos, a gulf, or a mere waste of 
water. Not the least absurd objection advanced was, that should a ship even 
succeed in reaching in this way, the extremity of India, she could never get 
back again; for the rotundity of the globe woulil present a kind of mountain, 
up which it would be unpossible for her to sail with the most favourable 
wind. Such are specimens of the errors and prejudices, the mingled 
ignorance and erudition, and the pedantic bigotry, with which Colmnbus 


Persian Warrior 


{ After Du Somnierard) 
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But this failure in no way deflected from the influence exercised by the 
Great King over Greece since the Peace of 387 ; and Sparta, Athens, and 
Thebes disputed for his alliance more hotly than ever. 


In 372 Antalcidas reappeared at Susa to again beg for the king’s 
interposition in Greece, so in 367 Pelopidas and Ismenias obtained a 
rescript bidding the Greeks keep the peace ; upon which Athens sent 
ambassadors to obtain subsidies from Persia. The Great King seems to have 
become a sort of supreme arbiter to whom each city came to plead her 
cause. But capable as was this arbiter in imposing his will abroad, he was 
not master in his own domains, for, kind and easy-going, and more inclined 
to give than to exact, Artaxerxes had not the energy necessary to repress the 
ambition of the provincial governors. 


Ariobarzanes of Pontus was the first to rebel, and Datames and Aspis of 
Cappadocia soon followed suit, and defied their sovereign for years. 


When these leaders were defeated by treachery, all the satraps of the 
western provinces from the frontiers of Egypt to the Hellespont, entered 
into an offensive and defensive alliance ; and the empire was in danger of 
foundering ; for Egypt, always on the watch, had profited by this revolt to 
exhibit her hatred of Persia, and to add to her own security. Nectanebo had 
died in 364 and Tachus, who had succeeded him, did not hesitate to 
negotiate with the rebels, who despatched Rheomithres to him to discuss 
the terms of the treaty. 


had to contend throughout the examination of his theory. Can we wonder at 
the difficulties and delays which he experienced at courts, when such vague 
and crude notions were entertained by the learned men of a university? 


There were no doubt objections advanced more cogent in their nature, and 
more worthy of that distinguished university. It is but justice to add, also, 
that the replies of Columbvis had great weight with many of his learned 
exam-iners. In answer to the Scriptural objections, he submitted that the 
inspired writers were not speaking technically as cosmographers, but 
figuratively, in language addressed to all comprehensions. The 
commentaries of the fathers he treated with deference as pious homilies, but 
not as phUosophical propositions which it was necessary either to admit or 
refute. The objections drawn from ancient philosophers he met boklly and 
ably upon equal terms; for he was deeply studied on all points of 
cosmography. He showed that the most illustrious of tliose sages believed 
both hemispheres to be inhabitable, though they imagined that the torrid 
zone precluded communication; and he obviated conclusively that 
difficulty; for he had voyaged to St. George la Miiia in Guinea, ahnost 
under the equinoctial line, and had found that region not merely traversable, 
but abounding in population, in fruits and pasturage. 


When Cohunbus took his stand before this learned body, he had appeared 
the plain and simple navigator; somewhat daunted, perhaps, by the 
greatness of his task, and the august nature of his auditory. But he had a 
degree of religious feeling which gave him a confidence in the execution of 
what he con- 
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ceived his great errand, and he was of an ardent temperament that became 
heated m action by its own generous fires. Las Casas,’’* and others of his 
contemporaries, have spoken of his commanding person, his elevated 
demeanour, his air of authority, his kindlmg eye, and the persuasive 
intonations of his voice. How must they have given majesty and force to his 


words, £is, casting aside his maps and charts, and discarcUng for a time his 
practical and scientific lore, his visionary spirit took fire at the doctrinal 
objections of his opponents, and he met them upon their own ground, 
pouring forth those magnificent texts of Scripture, and those mysterious 
predictions of the prophets, which, in his enthusiastic moments, he 
considered as types and annun-ciations of the sublime discovery which he 
proposed! One great difficulty was to reconcile the plan of Columbus with 
the cosmography of Ptolemy, to which all scholars yielded implicit faith. 
How would the most enlightened of those sages have been astonished, had 
any one apprised them that the man, Copernicus, was then in existence, 
whose solar system should reverse the grand theory of Ptolemy, which 
stationed the earth in the centre of the universe ! 


Columbus the Victim of Spanish Procrastination 


The Castilian court departed from Salamanca early in the spring of 1487 
and repaired to Cordova, to prepare for the memorable campaign against 
Malaga. Fernando de Talavera, later Bishop of Avila, accompanied the 
queen as her confessor, and as one of her spiritual counsellors in the 
concerns of the war. The consultations of the board at Salamanca were 
interrupted by this event, before tliat learned body could come to a decision, 
and for a long time Columbus was kept m suspense, vainly awaiting the 
report that was to decide the fate of his application. 


It has generally been supposed that the several years which he wasted in 
irksome solicitation, were spent m the drowsy and monotonous attendance 
of antechambers; but it apjsears on the contrary, that they were often passed 
amidst scenes of peril and adventure, and that, in following up his suit, he 
was led into some of the most strikmg situations of this wild, rugged, and 
mountainous war. Several times he was summoned to attend conferences in 
the vicinity of the sovereigns, when besieging cities in the very heart of the 
Moorish dominions; but the tempest of warlike affairs, which hurried the 
court from place to place and gave it all the bustle and confusion of a camp, 
prevented those conferences from taking place, and swept away all 
concerns that were not immediately connected with the war. Wlienever the 
court had an interval of leisure and repose, there woidd again be manifested 


a disposition to consider his proposal, but the hurry and tempest would 
again return and the question be again swept away. 


Wearied and discouraged by these delays, he began to think of applying 
elsewhere for patronage, and appears to have commenced negotiations with 
King Joao II for a return to Portugal. He wrote to that monarch on the 
subject, and received a letter in reply dated the 20th of March, 1488, 
inviting him to return to his court, and assuring him of protection from any 
suits of either a civil or criminal nature, that might be pending against him. 
He received, also, a letter from Henry VII of England, inviting him to that 
country, and holding out promises of encouragement. There must have been 
strong hopes, authorised about this time by the conduct of the Spanish 
sovereigns, to induce Colmnbus to neglect these invitations; and we find 
ground for such a supposition in a memorandum of a sum of money paid to 
him by the 
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treasuror Gonzalez, to enable him to comply \Yith a summons to attend the 
Castilian court. 


During this long course of solicitation he supported himself, m part, by 
making maps and charts, and was occasionally assisted by the purse of the 
worthy friar Diego de Deza. It is due to the sovereigns to say, also, that 
whenever he was suimnoned to follow the movements of the court, or to 
attend any appointed consultation, he was attached to the royal suite, and 
lodgings were provided for him and sums issued to defray his expenses. 
During all this time he was exposed to continual scoffs and indignities, 
being ridiculed by the light and ignorant as a mere dreamer, and 
stigmatisecl by the illiberal as an adventurer. The very children, it is said, 
pointed to their foreheads as he passed, being taught to regard him as a kind 
of madman. The summer of 1490 passed away, but still Columbus was kept 
in tantalising and tormenting suspense. The subsequent winter was not more 
propitious. He was wearied, if not incensed, at the repeated postponements 


he had experienced, by which several years had been consmned. He now 
pressed for a decisive reply with an earnestness that would not admit of 
evasion. Fernando de Talavera, therefore, was called upon by the sovereigns 
to hold a definitive conference with the scientific men to whom the project 
had been referred, and to make a report of their decision. The bishop tardily 
complied, and at length reported to their majesties, as the general opinion of 
the junto, that the jjroposed scheme was vain and impossible, and that it did 
not become such great princes to engage in an enterprise of the kind on 
such weak groimds as had been advanced. 


Notwithstanding the unfavourable report, the sovereigns were unwilling to 
close the door upon a project which might be productive of such important 
advantages. Fernando de Talavera was commanded to inform Columbus, 
who was still at Cordova, that the great cares and expenses of the wars 
rendered it impossible for the sovereigns to engage in any new enterprise; 
but that when the war was concluded they would have both time and 
inclination to treat with him about what he proposed. This was but a starved 
reply to receive after so many days of weary attendance, anxious 
expectations, and deferred liope; Columbus was mi willing to receive it at 
second hand, and repaired to the court at Seville to learn his fate from the 
lips of the sovereigns. Their reply was virtually the same, declining to 
engage in the enterprise for the present, but holding out hopes of jiatronage 
when relieved from the cares and expenses of the war. Renoimcing all 
further confidence, therefore, in vague promises, which had so often led to 
disappointment, and giving up all hopes of countenance from the throne, he 
turned his back upon Seville, indignant at the thoughts of having been 
beguiled out of so many precious years of waning existence. 


Cohanbus Twms His Back on the Court 


About half a league from the little seaport of Palos de Moguer in Andalusia 
there stood, and continues to stand at the present day, an ancient convent of 
Franciscan friars, dedicated to Santa Maria de Rabida. One day a stranger 
on foot, in humble guise, but of a distinguished air, accompanied by a small 
boy, stopped at the gate of the convent, and asked of the porter a little bread 
and water for his child. Wliile receiving this humble refreshment, the prior 
of the convent, Juan Perez de Marchena, happening to pass by, was struck 


with the appearance of the stranger, and observing from his air and accent 
that he was a foreigner, entered into conversation with him, and soon 
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learned the particulars of his story. That stranger was Columbus. He was on 
his way to the neighbouring town of Huelva, to seek his brother-m-law, who 
had married a sister of his deceased wife. 


The prior was a man of extensive information. He was greatly interested by 
the conversation of Columbus, and struck with the grandeur of his views. 
When he found, however, that the voyager was on the pomt of abandoning 
Spain to seek patronage in the court of France, and that so important an 
enterprise was about to be lost forever to the coimtry, the patriotism of the 
good friar took the alarm. Several conferences took place at the convent, at 
which several of the veteran mariners of Palos were present. Among these 
was Martin Alonzo Pinzon, the head of a family of wealthy and experienced 
navigators of the place, celebrated for their adventurous expeditions. Facts 
were related by some of these navigators in support of the theory of 
Columbus. In a word, his project was treated with a deference in the quiet 
cloisters of La Rabida and among the seafaring men of Palos which had 
been sought in vain among the sages and philosophers of the court. Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon, especially, was so convinced of its feasibility that he 
offered to engage in it with purse and person, and to bear the expenses of 
Columbus in a renewed application to the court. 


Isabella had always been favourably disposed to the proposition of 
Columbus. She wrote in reply to a letter from Juan Perez, recj nesting that 
he would repair inmiediately to the court, leaving Christopher Columbus in 
confident hope until he should hear further from her. She was moved by the 
representations of Juan Perez. The queen requested that Columbus might be 
again sent to her, and, with the kind considerateness which characterised 
her, bethinking herself of his poverty, and his humble plight, ordered that 
twenty thousand maravedies [about £14 and equivalent to £4.3 to-day] in 


florins should be forwarded to him, to bear his travelling expenses, to 
provide him with a mule for his journey, and to furnish him with decent 
raiment, that he might make a respectable appearance at the court. 


Wlien Colmnbus arrived at the court, he experienced a favourable 
reception, and was given in hospitable charge to his steady friend Alonzo de 
Quintanilla, tlie accountant-general. The moment, however, was too 
eventful for his business to receive immediate attention. He arrived m time 
to witness the memorable surrender of Granada to the Spanish arms. He 
beheld Boabdil, the last of the Moorish kings, sally forth from the 
Alhambra, and yield up the keys of that favourite seat of Moorish power ; 
while the king and queen, with all the chivalry, and rank, and magnificence 
of Spain, moved forward in proud and solemn procession, to receive this 
token of submission. It was one of the most brilliant triumphs in Spanish 
history. After near eight hundred years of painful struggle, the crescent was 
completely cast down, the cross exalted in its place, and the standard of 
Spain was seen floating on the highest tower of the Alhambra. The whole 
court and army were abandoned to jubilee. 


The war with the Moors was at an end, Spain was delivered from its 
intruders, and its sovereigns might securely turn their views to foreign 
enterprise. They kept their word with Columbus. Persons of confidence 
were appointed to negotiate with him, among whom was Fernando de 
Talavera, who, by the recent conquest, had risen to be archbishop of 
Granada. At the very outset of their negotiation, however, unexpected 
difficulties arose. So fully imbued was Columbus with the grandeur of his 
enterprise that he would listen to none but princely conditions. His principal 
stipulation was, that he should be invested with the titles and privileges of 
admiral and viceroy over 
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the countries he should discover, with one-tenth of all gains, either by trade 
or conquest. The courtiers who treated with him were indignant at such a 
demand. Their pride was shocked to see one, whom they had considered as 
a needy adventurer, aspiring to rank and dignities superior to their own. One 
observed with a sneer that it was a shrewd arrangement which he proposed, 
whereby he was secure, at all events, of the honour of a command, and had 
nothing to lose in case of failure. To this Columbus promptly replied by 
offering to furnish one-eighth of the cost, on condition of enjoymg an 
eighth of the profits. To do this, he no doubt calculated on the profferecl 
assistance of Martin Alonzo Pinzon, the wealthy navigator of Palos. 


His terms, however, were pronounced matbnissible. Fernando de Talavera 
had always considered Colmnbus a dreaming speculator, or a needy appli- 
cant for bread; but to see this man, who had for years been an indigent and 
threadbare solicitor in his antechamber, assuming so lofty a tone, and 
claiming an office that approached to the awful dignity of the throne, 
excited the astonislmient as well as the indignation of the prelate. More 


moderate conditions were offered to Columbus, and such as appeared 
highly honourable and advantageous. It was all in vain ; he would not cede 
one point of his demands, and the negotiation was broken off. 


It is unpossible not to achiiire the great constancy of purpose and loftiness 
of spirit displayed by Columbus, ever since he had conceived the sublune 
idea of his discovery. More than eigliteen years had elapsed since his 
correspondence with Paulo Toscanelli of Florence, wherein he had 
aimounced his design. The greatest part of that time had been consumed in 
applications at various courts. During that period what poverty, neglect, 
ridicule, contumely, and disappointment had he not suffered ! Nothing, 
however, could shake his perseverance, nor make him descend to terms 
which he considered beneath the dignity of his enterprise. In all his 
negotiations lie forgot his present obscurity, he forgot his present indigence; 
his ardent imagination realised the magnitude of his contemplated 
discoveries, and he felt himself negotiating about empire. 


Though so large a portion of his life had worn away in fruitless solicitings ; 
though there was no certainty that the same weary career was not to be 
enteretl upon at any other court; yet so indignant was he at the repeated 
disappointments he had experienced in Sjjam, that he determined to 
abandon it for ever, rather than compromise his demands. Taking leave of 
his friends, therefore, he mounted his mule, and sallied forth from Santa Fe 
in the begmning of February, 1492, on his way to Cordova, whence he 
intended to depart inmiediately for France. 


Columbus’ first voyage (1492 a.d.) 


St. Angel and Quintanilla, by their earnest and powerful intercessions with 
Queen Isabella, induced her to despatch a messenger for Columbus’ recall. 
The queen, moved by the eloquence of St. Angel, adopted the scheme with 
enthusiasm, and even offered to pledge her jewels to raise the necessary 
funds. It was an act every way worthy of her noble character. But the funds 
were raised without having recourse to Isabella’s generosity; and 
arrangements were speedily entered into for fitting out the expedition. 


On the 17th of April, 1492, were signed the articles of agreement by which 
Columbus received from the sovereigns the hereditary titles of admiral and 


viceroy, in all the seas, lands, and islands which he should discover. He was 
entitled also to reserve for himself one tenth of all pearls, precious stones, 
gold, silver, spices, and other articles and merchandises, in whatever 
manner found, 
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bought, bartered, or gained within his admii’ahy, the costs being first 
deckicted ; and he was permitted to contribute an eighth part of the expense 
of the expedition, and to receive an eighth part of the profits. 


On the 12th of May, he proceeded to the port of Palos, to fit out the 
armament. Three vessels were prepared for the voyage. The largest, which 
was decked, was called the Santa Maria, and on board of this ship 
Columbus hoisted his flag. The second, called the Pinta, was commanded 
by Martin Alonzo Pinzon, accompanied by his brother, Francisco Martin, as 
pilot. The thinl, called the Nina, had latine sails, and was commanded by 
the third of the brothers, Mcente Yanez Pinzon. There were three other 
pilots, an inspector-general of the armament, a chief alguazil, and a royal 
notary. The expedition was also provided with a physician and a surgeon, 
and was accompanied by various private adventurers, together with several 
servants, and ninety mariners — making, in all, one hundred and twenty 
persons. 


On Friday, the 3rd of August, 1492, the expedition sailed. They directed 
their course to the Canary Islands, where they were delayed for some time 
in consequence of an injury done to the rudder of the Pinta. On the 6th of 
September, they left the Canaries ; and that may be regarded as the first day 
of the most memorable voyage which has ever been undertaken. The winds 
were at first light, and little way was made; the second day, the fleet lost 
sight of land. The companions of Columbus, who were now advancing over 
the ocean, unable to conjecture the termination of their voyage, began to 
feel _ astonished at the boklness of the enterprise. Many of them shed tears 
and broke into loud lamentations, believing that they should never return. 


Columbus endeavoureil to console them and mspire them with new 
courage. 


On the 11th of September, when they were a huntlred and fifty leagues from 
the island of Ferro, they found the mast of a ship, which seemed to have 
been brought there by the current. Columbus made daily observations on 
the meridian altitutle of the sim, and he was the first to observe the variation 
of the magnetic needle, a phenomenon which occasioned considerable 
alarm among his people, and which he found himself under the necessity of 
explaining by a plausible theory of his own, in order to calm their 
apprehensions. On the 15th, three hundred leagues from the island of Ferro, 
durmg a dead calm, they saw a fire-ball strike the sea, about five leagues 
ahead of the fleet, one of the meteors of very common occurrence in the 
tropical regions. 


Hitherto the wind had blown constantly from the east; the seamen, 
observing this fact, thought that it would be impossible for them ever to 
return to Spain. On the following day they saw some birds, which revived 
their hopes, as they were supposed to be of a species that never went more 
than twenty leagues from the land. The sea soon after seemed covered with 
marine plants, which had the appearance of having been recently detached 
from the rocks on which they had grown; and the men were convinced that 
land could not be far distant. On the 18th, Alonzo Pinzon, who sailed ahead 
told Cohunbus that he hat! seen a multitude of birds m the west, and that he 
thought he had discerned land towards the north. As his vessel was a fast 
sailer, he crowded canvas and kept in the advance. 


Columbus had taken the precaution of keeping secret the true reckoning of 
the distance passed over, while he kept a false reckoning for the inspection 
of his companions, which made the distance considerably less; but, 
notwithstanding this deception, the people were now growing extremely 
uneasy at the length of the voyage. The admiral endeavoured in every way 
to soothe their rising fears, sometimes by arguments and expostulations, 
sometimes by awakenmg fresh hopes, and pointing out new signs of land. 
Light breezes 


Tachus having inherited from Nectanebo a fine fleet and a full treasury 
loaned the ambassador five hundred talents of silver, and fifty ships with 
which he sailed for Leucas on the coast of Asia Minor, where his colleagues 
were waiting for him delighted with the success of the mission. But not 
having confidence in the issue of the struggle, Rheomithres sought an early 
opportunity of reconciliation with the Great King, and he had scarcely 
arrived when he joined with Orontes in despatching the insurgents to Susa 
in chains. Tachus had thus benevolently assisted the Persian king to fill his 
coffers and to master his armies, but in spite of this last disappointment the 
position of Egypt was so brilliant and that of Persia so wretched that he 
decided to take the offensive and invade Syria. In this design he was 
supported by Chabrias, whom the reverses of an adventurous life had again 
brought back to Eg3’pt ; but Tachus had not sufficient funds for a long 
campaign in a foreign country, so the Greek pointed out the means of 
procuring them. 


The Egyptian priesthood was rich, so Chabrias told the king that as the 
money disbursed annually for the sacrifices and for the support of the 
temples, would be better spent in the service of the state, he advised him to 
demolish the majority of the sacerdotal colleges. The priests, however, 
retained them at the expense of their personal property, and after the king 
had graciously accepted this sacrifice, he told them that in the future, and 
durmg the expedition against the Persians, he would exact from them nine- 
tenths of the sacred revenues. This tax would have sufficed for the needs 
had it been fully paid, but the priests doubtless found means to avoid paying 
the whole sum. 


Chabrias then advised the increase of the capitation tax and the tax on 
houses, the exaction of an obole on each ardeb of grain sold, the levying of 
a tenth on navigation, fabrics, and manual trades. These charges soon added 
to the resources, but another difficulty ensued, which the Greek overcame 
with equal energy. 


Egypt had little coin and the system of exchange was used by the people in 
the ordinary transactions of life. 
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from the southwest sprhiging up on the 2()th of September, had a cheering 
effect on the people, as they proved that the wind chd not always prevail in 
the same direction. Three days later a whale was observed, heaving up his 
huge form at a distance, which Columbus pointed out as an indication of the 
proximity of land. The prevalence of calms, however, and the great 
quantities of sea-weed which they encountered, retarding the course of the 
ships, occasioned fresh alarm. Columbus reasoned, expostulated, and 
promised in vain. The men were too much under the influence of terror to 
listen to reason. The more Columbus argued the more boisterous became 
their murmurs, until there came a heavy swell of the sea unaccompanied by 
wind. This, fortunately, dispelled the terrors occasioned by the previous 
dead calm. 


On the 25th of September, while Columbus, with his officers, was studying 
a map and endeavouring to make out from it their position, they were 
aroused by a shout from the Pinta, and looking up, beheld Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon, mounted on the stern of his vessel, who cried with a loud voice, 
“Land! land! Seiior, I claim my reward!’” pointing at the same thne to the 
southwest, where there was indeed an appearance of land, at about 
twentyfive leagues distance. Columbus threw himself upon his knees and 
returned thanks to God, and Martin Alonzo repeated the Gloria in Excelsis, 
in which he was loudly jomed by the crews of the ships. They changed their 
course, and sailed all night in the same direction. At daylight all eyes were 
turned in that quarter; but the supposed land, which had caused so niuch 
joy, had disappeared, and they founcl that they had been deceived by the 
appearance of clouds m the horizon. The direct course to the west was again 
resumed. 


The crews soon relapsed into their former despondency. Nevertheless, them 
ultitude of birds which they saw continually flying about the ships, the 
pieces of wood which they picked up, and many other symptoms of land 
prevented them from giving themselves wholly up to despair. Columbus, in 
the midst of so much uneasiness and dejection, remained calm and self- 
possessed. 


After the 1st of October, the birds having been observed to fly directly 
across their course, the sailors supposed them to have been passing from 
one island to another, and they wished to turn to the right or the left, to find 
the shores which they supposed to lie in those directions; but Columbus 
refused to abandon his theory, and held on his western course. HLs fimmess 
excited among the men a spirit of revolt more formidable than ever; but on 
the 4th of October the symptoms of land increased, the birds flew so near 
the ships that a seaman killed one with a stone, and their hopes again 
revived.;/ Eager to obtain the promised pension, the seamen were 
continually giving the cry of lanil, on the least appearance of the kind. To 
put a stop to these false alarms, which produced continual disappointments, 
Columbus declared that should any one give such notice, and land not be 
discovered withm three days afterwards, he should thenceforth forfeit all 
claim to the reward. 


On the morning of the 7th of October, at sunrise, several of the admiral’s 
crew thought they beheld land in the west, but so indistinctly that no one 
A‘entured to proclaim it, lest he should be mistaken, and forfeit all chance 
of the reward: the Nir/a, however, being a good sailer, pressed forward to 
ascer-tam the fact. In a little while a flag was hoisted at her mast-head, and 
a gun discharged, being the preconcerted signals for land. New joy was 
awakened throughout the little squadron, and every eye was turned to the 
west. As they advanced, however, their cloud-built hopes fadetl away, and 
before evening the fancied land had again melted into air. 


[‘ A pension of 30 crowns liad been promised by the sovereigns to tbe first 
man who should discover land. ] 
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The crews now sank into a degree of dejection proportioned to their recent 
excitement; but new circumstances occurred to arouse them. Columbus, 
hf.ving observed great flights of small field-birds going towards the 
southwest, concluded they must be secure of some neighbouring land, 


where they would find food and a resting place. He knew the importance 
which the Portuguese voyagers attached to the flight of birds, by following 
which they hatl discovered most of their islands. He had now come seven 
hundred and fifty leagues, the distance at which he had computed to find 
the island of Cipango; as there was no appearance of it, he might have 
missed it through some mistake in the latitude. He determined, therefore, on 
the evening of the 7th of October, to alter his course to the west southwest, 
the direction in which the birds generally flew, and continue that direction 
for at least two days. After all, it was no great deviation from his main 
course, and would meet the wishes of the Pinzons, as well as be inspiriting 
to his followers generally. 


For three days they stood in this direction, and the further they went the 
more frequent and encouraging were the signs of land. Flights of small 
birds of various colours, some of them such as sing in the fields, came 
flying about the ships, and then continued towards the southwest, and others 
were heard also flying by in the night. Tunny fish played about the smooth 
sea, and a heron, a pelican, antl a duck were seen, all bound in the same 
direction. The herbage which floated by was fresh and green, as if recently 
from land, and the air, Columbus observes, was sweet and fragrant as April 
breezes in Seville. 


All these, however, were regarded by the crews as so many delusions 
beguiling them on to destruction; and when, on the evening of the third day, 
they beheld the sun go down upon a shoreless horizon, they broke forth into 
turbulent clamour. They exclaimed against his obstinacy in tempting fate by 
continuing on into a boundless sea. They insisted upon turning home, and 
abandoning the voyage as hopeless. Columbus endeavoured to pacify them 
by gentle words and promises of large rewards; but finding that they only 
increased in clamour, he assumed a decided tone. He told them it was 
useless to murmur, the expedition hail been sent by the sovereigns to seek 
the Indies, and, happen what might, he was determined to persevere, until, 
by the blessing of God, he should accomplish the enterprise.’ 


‘ It has been asserted by various bistorians, that Columbus, a day or two 
previous to com-ing in sight of the New World, capitulated with his 
mutinous crew, promising, if he did not discover land within three days, to 


abandon the voyage. There is no authority for such an assertion, either in 
the history of his .son Fernando <”” or that of the bishop Las Casas,””* 
each of whom had the admiral’s ]>apers before him. There is no mention of 
such a circumstance in the extracts made from the journal by Las Casas, 
which have recently been brought to light ; nor is it asserted by either Peter 
Martyr” or the curate of Los Palacios, Bernaldez,’””’ both contemporaries 
and acquaintances of Columbus, who could scarcely have failed to mention 
so .striking a fact, if true. It rests merely upon the authority of Oviedo ”” 
who is of inferior credit to either of the authors above cited, and was grossly 
misled as to many of the particulars of this voyage by a pilot of the name of 
Hernan Perez Matheo, who was hostile to Columbus. In the manuscript 
process of the memorable lawsuit between Don Diego, son of the admiral, 
and the fiscal of the crown, is the evidence of one Pedro de Bilbao, who 
testifies that he heard many times that some of the pilots and mariners 
wished to turn back, but that the admiral promised them presents, and 
entreated them to wait two or three days, before which time he should 
discover land. (” Pedro de Bilbao oyo muchas veces que algunos pilotos y 
marineros querian volverse sino fuerra por el Almirante que les prometio 
donos, les rogo esperasen dos 6 tres dias i que antes del termino descubriera 
tierra.”) This, if true, implies no capitulation to relinquish the enterprise. On 
the other hand, it was asserted by some of the witnesses in the above- 
mentioned suit that Columbus, after having proceeded some few hundred 
leagues without finding land, lost confidence and wished to turn back ; but 
was persuaded and even piqued to continue by the Pinzons. This assertion 
carries falsehood on its very face. It is in total contradiction to that 
persevering constancy and undaunted resolution displayed by Columbus, 
not merely in the present voyage, but from first to last of his difficult and 
dangerous career. This testimony was given by some of the mutinous men, 
anxious to exaggerate the merits of the 
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Columbus was now at open defiance with his crew, and his situation 
became desperate. Fortunately the manifestations of the vicinity of land 


were such on the following day as no longer to admit a doubt. Beside a 
quantity of fresh weeds, such as grow in rivers, they saw a green fish of a 
kind which keeps about rocks; then a branch of thorn with berries on it, and 
recently separated from the tree, floated by them; then they picked up a 
reed, a small board, and, above all, a staff artificially carved. All gloom and 
mutiny now gave way to sanguine expectation; and throughout the day each 
one was eagerly on the watch, in hopes of being the first to discover the 
long-sought-for land. 


In the evening, when, according to invariable custom on board of the 
admiral’s ship, the mariners had sung the Salve regina, or vesper hymn to 
the Virgin, he made an impressive address to his crew. He thought it 
probable they would make land that very night; he ordered, therefore, a 
vigilant look-out to be kept from the forecastle, promising to whomsoever 
should make the discovery a doublet of velvet, in addition to the pension to 
be given by the sovereigns. 


The breeze had been fresh all day, with more sea than usual, and they had 
made great progress. At sunset they had stood again to the west, and were 
ploughing the waves at a rapid rate, the Pinta keeping the lead from her 
superior sailing. The gi’eatest animation prevailed throughout the ships; not 
an eye was closed that night. As the evening darkenetl, Columbus took his 
Station on the top of the castle or cabin on the high poop of his vessel, 
ranging his eye along the dusky horizon, and maintaining an intense and 
unremitting watch. About ten o’clock he thought he beheld a light 
glimmering at a great tlistance. Fearing his eager hopes might deceive him, 
he called to Pedro Gutierrez, gentleman of the king’s bed-chamber, ami 
inciuired whether he saw such a light; the latter replied in the affirmative. 
Doubtful whether it might not yet be some delusion of the fancy, Columbus 
called Rodrigo Sanchez of Segovia, and made the same inquuy. By the time 
the latter had ascended the round-house, the light had disappeared. They 
saw it once or twice afterwards in sudden and passing gleams, as if it were a 
torch in the bark of a fisherman, rising anil sinking with the waves, or in the 
hand of some person on shore, borne up and down as he walked from house 
to house. So transient and uncertain were these gleams that few attached 
any import-tance to them; Columbus, however, considered them as certain 
signs of land, and, moreover, that the land was inhabited. 


They continued their course until two in the mornmg, when a gmi from the 
Pinta gave the joyful signal of land. It was first descried by a mariner 
named Rodrigo de Triana; but the reward was afterwards adjudged to the 
admiral, for having previously perceived the light. The land was now 
clearly seen about two leagues distant, whereupon they took in saO, and 
laid to, waiting impatiently for the dawn. 


The thoughts and feeling of Columbus in this little space of time must have 
been tumultuous and intense. At length, in spite of every difficulty and 
danger, he had accomplished his object. The great mystery of the ocean was 
revealed; his theory, which had been the scoff of sages, was triumphantly 
established ; he had secured to himself a glory durable as the world itself. 


It is difficult to conceive the feelings of such a man, at such a moment, or 
the conjectures which must have thronged upon his mind, as to the land 


Pinzons, and to depreciate that of Columbus. Fortunately, the extracts from 
the journal of the latter, written from day to day with guilele.ss simplicity, 
and all the air of truth, disprove these fables, and show that on the very day 
previous to his discovery he expressed a peremptory determination to 
persevere, in defiance of all dangers and difficulties. 
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before him, covered with darkness. That it was fruitful, was evident from 
the vegetaloles which floated fi-om its shores. He thought, too, that he 
perceived the fragrance of aromatic groves. The moving Hght he had 
beheld proved it the residence of man. But what were its inhabitants? Were 
they like those of the other parts of the globe, or were they some strange 
and monstrous race, such as the imagination was prone in those times to 
give to all remote and unknown regions? Had he come upon some wild 
island far in the Indian Sea, or was this the famed Cipango itself, the object 
of his golden fancies? A thousand speculations of the kind must have 
swarmed upon him, as, with his anxious crews, he waited for the night to 


pass away; wondering whether the morning light would reveal a savage 
wilderness, or dawn upon spicy groves, and glittering fanes, and gilded 
cities, and all the splendour of oriental civilisation. 


It was on Friday morning, the 12th of October, that Columbus first beheld 
the New World. As the day dawned he saw before him a level island, 
several leagues in extent, and covered with trees like a continual orchard. 
Though apparently uncultivated, it was populous, for the inhabitants were 
seen issuing from all parts of the woods and running to the shore. They 
were perfectly naked, and, as they stood gazing at the ships, appeared by 
their attitudes and gestures to be lost in astonishment. Columbus made 
signal for the ships to cast anchor, and the boats to be manned and armed. 
He enteretl his own boat, richly attii-ed in scarlet, and holding the royal 
standard ; whilst Martin Alonzo Pinzon, and “‘incent Yafiez his brother, put 
off in company in their boats, each with a baimer of the enterprise 
emblazoned with a green cross, having on either side the letters F and Y, the 
initials of the Castilian monarchs Ferdinand and Isabella, surmounted by 
crowns. 


As he approachetl the shore, Columbus, who was disposed for all kinds of 
agreeable impressions, was delighted with the purity and suavity of the 
atmosphere, the crystal transparency of the sea, and the extraordinary 
beauty of the vegetation. He beheld, also, fruits of an unknown kind upon 
the trees which overhung the shores. On landing he threw himself on his 
knees, kissed the earth, and returned thanks to God with tears of joy. His 
example was followed by the rest, whose hearts indeed overflowed with the 
same feelings of gratitude. Columbus then rising drew his sword, flisplayed 
the royal standard and assembling round him the two captains, with 
Rodrigo ile Escobedo, notary ot the armament, Rodrigo Sanchez, and the 
rest who had landed, he took solemn possession in the name of the Castilian 
sovereigns, giving the island the name of San Salvador. Having complied 
with the requisite forms and ceremonies, he calleil upon all present to take 
the oath of obetlience to him, as admiral and viceroy, representing the 
persons of the sovereigns.’ 


The feelings of the crew now burst forth in the most extravagant transports. 
They had recently considered themselves devoted men, hurrying forward to 


destruction, they now looked upon themselves as favourites of fortune, and 
gave themselves up to the most unbounded joy. They thronged around the 
admiral with overflowing zeal, some embracing him, others kissing his 
hands. Those who had been most mutinous and turbulent during the voyage, 
were now most devoted and enthusiastic. Some begged favours of him, as if 
he had already wealth and honours in his gift. Many abject spirits, 


‘ Claudio Clemente ”” has conserved a form of prayer, said to have been 
used by Columbus on this occasion, and which, by order of the Castilian 
sovereigns, was afterwards used by Balboa, C!ortez, and Pizarro in their 
discoveries: ” Domine Deus (Bterne et omnipotens, sacro tuo verbo 
ccBlum, et terrum, et marc creasti ; benedicatur et glorificetur nomen tuum, 
laudelur tua majestas, quct diynita est per humilem servum tuum, lit ejus 
Sacrum nomen agnuscatur, et prmdicetur in hue altera 7>mndi parte.” 
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who hail outraged him by their insolence, now crouched at his feet, begging 
pardon for all the trouble they had caused him, and promising the blindest 
obedience for the future. 


The natives of the island, when, at the dawn of day, they had beheld the 
ships hovering on their coast, had supposed them monsters which hail 
issued from the deep during the night. They had crowded to the beach, and 
watched their movements with awful anxiety. Their veering about, 
apparently without effort, and the shifting and furling of their sails, 
resembling huge wings, filled them with astonishment. When they beheld 
their boats approach the shore, and a number of strange beings clad in 
glittering steel, or raiment of various colours, landing upon the beach, they 
fled in aff’riglit to the woods. Finding, however, that there was no attempt 
to pursue nor molest them, they gradually recovered from their terror, and 
approached the Spaniards with great awe; frequently prostrating themselves 
on the earth, and making signs of adoration. During the ceremonies of 
taking possession, they remained gazing in timiil admiration of the 


complexion, the beards, the shining armour, and splendid dress of the 
Spaniards. The admiral particularly attracted their attention, from his 
commanding height, his air of authority, his dress of scarlet, and the 
deference which was paid him by his companions; all which pointed him 
out to be the commander. When they had still further recovered from their 
fears, they approached the Spaniards, touched their beards, and examined 
their hands and faces, admiring their whitene.ss. Columbus was pleased 
with their gentleness and confiding simplicity, and suffered their scrutiny 
with perfect acquiescence, winning them by his benignity. They now 
supposed that the ships had sailed out of the crystal firmament which 
bounded their horizon, or had descended from above on their ample wings, 
and that these marvellous beings were inhabitants of the skies. 


The natives of the island were no less objects of curiosity to the Spaniards, 
differing, as they did, from any race of men they had ever seen. Their 
appearance gave no promise of either wealth or civilisation, for they were 
entirely naked, and painted with a variety of colours. Their features, though 
obscured and disfigured by paint, were agreeable; they had lofty foreheads 
and remarkably fine eyes. They were of moderate stature and well-shaped; 
most of them appeared to be under thirty years of age: there was but one 
female with them, quite young, naked like her companions, and beautifully 
formed. 


As Columbus supposed himself to have lantled on an island at the extremity 
of India, he called the natives by the general appellation of Indians, which 
was universally adopted before the true nature of his discovery was known, 
and has since been extended to all the aboriginals of the New World. 


The islanders were friendly and gentle. Their only arms were lances, 
hardened at the end by fire, or pointed with a flint, or the teeth or bone of a 
fish. There was no iron to be seen, nor did they appear acquainted with its 
properties; for when a drawn sword was presented to them, they 
unguardedly took it by the edge. Columbus distributed among them 
coloured caps, glass beads, hawks’ bells, and other trifles, such as the 
Portuguese were accustomed to trade with among the nations of the gold 
coast of Africa. They received them eagerly, hung the beads round their 
necks, and were wonderfully pleaseil with their finery, and with the sound 


of the bells. The Spaniards remained all day on shore refreshing themselves 
after their anxious voyage amidst the beautiful groves of the island; and 
returned on board late in the evening, delighted with all they had seen. 


On the following morning, at break of day, the shore was thronged with the 
natives; some swam oft” to the ships, others came in light barks which they 
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called canoes, formed of a single tree, hollowed, and capable of holding 
from one man to the number of forty or fifty. These they managed 
dexterously with paddles, and, if overturned, swam about in the water with 
perfect unconcern, as if in their natural element, righting their canoes with 
great facility, and baling them with calabashes. 


The avarice of the discoverers was quickly excited by the sight of small 
ornaments of gold, worn by some of the natives in their noses. These the 
latter gladly exchanged for glass beads and hawks’ bells; and both parties 
exulted in the bargain, no doubt achnirmg each other’s simplicity. As gold, 
however, was an object of royal monopoly in all enterprises of discovery, 
Columbus forbade any traffic in it without his express sanction; and he put 
the same prohibition on the traffic for cotton, reserving to the crown all 
trade for it, wherever it should be found in any quantity. 


He inquired of the natives where this gold was procured. They answered 
him by signs, pointmg to the south, where, he understood them, dwelt a 
king of such wealth that he was served in vessels of wrought gold. He 
understood, also, that there was land to the south, the southwest, and the 
northwest; and that the people from the last-mentioned quarter frequently 
proceeded to the southwest in quest of goUl and precious stones, making in 
their way descent upon the islands, and carrying off the inhabitants. Several 
of the natives showed him scars of wounds received in battles with these 


DARIUS I TO DARIUS III 625 
[361 B.C. ] 


The Greek mercenaries, however, declined to be paid in kind or in metals 
uncoined, and they demanded ringing pieces of money as the price of their 
blood. So the order was issued that the people should bring to the treasury 
all the minted or unminted gold and silver in their possession with the 
understanding that they were to be gradually reimbursed from the taxes of 
the future. 


If these measures cost Tachus his popularity, they empowered him to raise 
24,000 native soldiers and 10,000 Greeks to equip a fleet of two hundred 
sail and to hire the best generals of the period. But he was too emulative to 
succeed, he was not contented with Ghabrias and the alliance with Athens, 
but he also wanted Agesilaus and the alliance of Sparta. In spite of his 
infirmities and his eighty years, Agesilaus was not insensible to gain and 
flattery ; and tempted by the promise of supreme command, he set out with 
a thousand soldiers. On his arrival he was met by a disappointment, for 
Tachus only gave him the command of the mercenaries, as he kept the chief 
leadership for himself and put the fleet in the hands of Chabrias. 


The old hero, after showing his vexation by an exhibition of Spartan 
temper, was appeased by the presents he was given, and he consented to 
accejit the proffered post. However, disputes of a more serious character 
soon broke out between him and his allies, for he wished Tachus to remain 
in Egypt, and leave the conduct of the operations to his generals. But the 
facility with whicli the captains of the troops passed from one camp to 
another was not calculated to inspire the Egyptian with confidence, so he 
refused, and after nominating his brother-in-law, who also bore the name of 
Tachus, regent, he repaired to the camp. The Persians were not strong 
enough to appear in the open, so Tachus commanded his cousin Nekht-neb- 
ef (Nectanebo IT), the son of the regent, to besiege them in their fortresses. 
The war then dragged along and discontent broke out among the troops, and 
treachery lurked in the army. The financial expedient of Chabrias had 
exasperated the priests and the common people, and the complaints which 
had been stifled by fear of the mercenaries, were voiced as soon as the 
expedition had crossed the frontier. The regent, instead of quelling this 


invaders. It is evident that a great part of this fancied intelligence was self- 
delusion on the part of Columbus ; for he was under a spell of the 
imagination, which gave its own shapes and colours to every object. He was 
persuaded that he had arrived among the islands describee! by Marco Polo, 
as lying opposite Cathay, in the Chinese sea, and he construed everything to 
accord with the account given of those opulent regions. Thus the enemies 
which the natives spoke of as coming from the northwest he concluded to 
be the people of the mainland of Asia, the subjects of the great khan of 
Tatary, who were represented by the Venetian traveller as accustomed to 
make war upon the islands, and to enslave their inhabitants. The country to 
the south, aboimding in gold, could be no other than the famous island of 
Cipango; and the king who was served out of vessels of gold mast be the 
monarch whose magnificent city and gorgeous palace, covered with plates 
of gold, had been extolled in such splendid terms by Marco Polo. 


The island where Columbus had thus, for the first time, set his foot upon the 
New World, was called by the natives Guanahane.’ It still retaias the name 
of San Salvador, which he gave to it, though called by the English Cat 
Island. The light which he had seen the evening previous to liLs making 
land, may have been on Watlmg?’s Island, whicli lies a few leagues to the 
east. San Salvador is one of the great cluster of the Lucayos, or Bahama 
Islands, which stretch southeast and northwest, from the coast of Florida to 
Hispaniola, covering the northern coast of Cuba. 


On the morning of the 14th of October the admiral set of? at daybreak with 
the boats of the ships to reconnoitre the island, directing his cour.se to the 
northeast. The coast was surrounded by a reef or rocks, within which there 
was depth of water and sufficient harbour to receive all the ships in 
Christendom. The entrance was very narrow ; within there were several 
sand-banks, but the water was as still as in a pool. Having taken in a supply 
of wood and 


[‘ Later readings make this Guanaham. As to its exact identity, there has 
been some dispute. Rudolf Cronau.PP who made a special study of the 
ground asserts that Columbus landed on Watling’s Island, and on its west 
coast, not its eastern. With this Adams ii agrees. ] 
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water, they left the island the same evening, the admiral being impatient to 
arrive at the wealthy country to the south, which he flattered himself, would 
prove the famous island of Cipango./ 


COLUMBUS’ OWN ACCOUNT OF HIS DISCOVERY 


A letter, addressed to the noble Lord Raphael Sanchez, treasurer of their 
most invincible majesties, Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen of Spain, 
by which Christopher Columbus to whom our age is greatly indebted, 
treating of the islands of India recently discovered beyond the Ganges, to 
explore which he had been sent eight months before under the auspices and 
at the expense of their said majesties : 


Knowing that it will afford you pleasure to learn that I have brought my 
undertaking to a successful termination, I have decided upon writing you 
this letter to acquaint you of all the events which have occurred in my 
voyage, and the discoveries which have resulted from it. Thirty-three days 
after my departure from Cadiz I reached the Indian sea, where I discovered 
many islands without resistance in the name of our most illustrious 
monarch, by public proclamation and with unfurled banners. To the first of 
these islands, which is called by the Indians Guanahani, I gave the name of 
the blessed Saviour (San Salvador), relying upon whose protection I had 
reached this as well as the other islands; to each of these I also gave the 
name, ordering that one should be called Santa Maria de la Concepcion, 
another Fernandina, the third Isabella, the fourth Juana, and so with all the 
rest respectively. 


As soon as we arrived at that which as I have said was named Juana, I 
proceeded along its coast a short distance westward, and found it to be so 
large and apparently without termination, that I could not suppose it to be 
an island, but the continental province of Cathay. Seeing, however, no 
towns or populous places on the sea coast, but only a few detached houses 
and cottages, with whose inhabitants I was unable to communicate, because 
they fled as soon as they saw us, I went further on, thinking that in my 


progress I should certainly find some city or village. At length, after 
proceeding a great way and finding that nothing new presented itself, and 
that the line of coast was leading us northwards (which I wished to avoid, 
because it was winter, and it was my intention to move southwards; and 
because, moreover, the winds were contrary), I resolved not to attempt any 
further progress, but rather to turn back and retrace my course to a certain 
bay that I had observed, and from which I afterwards despatched two of our 
men to ascertain whether there were a king or any cities in that province. 
These men reconnoitred the country for three days, and found a most 
numerous population, and great numbers of houses, though small and built 
without any regard to order, and with which information they returned to us. 


In the meantime I had learned from some Indians whom I had seized that 
that country was certainly an island; and therefore I sailed towards the east, 
coasting to the distance of three hundred and twenty-two miles, and brought 
us to the extremity of it; from this point I saw lying eastwards another 
island, fifty-four miles distant from Juana, to which I have gave the name of 
Hispaniola: I went thither, and steered my course eastward as I had done at 
Juana, even to the distance of five hundred and sixty-four miles along the 
north coast. This said island of Juana is exceedingly fertile, as indeed are all 
others; it is surrounded with many bays, spacious, very secure, and 
surpassing any that I have ever seen ; numerous large and healthful rivers 
intersect it, and it also contains many very lofty mountains. 


All these islands are very beautiful, and distinguished by a diversity of 
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scenery; they are filled with a great variety of trees of immense height, 
which I believe to retain their foliage in all seasons; for when I saw them 
they were as verdant and luxuriant as they usually are in Spain in the month 
of May — some of them were blossoming, some bearing fruit, and all 
flourishing in the greatest perfection, according to their respective stages of 
growth, and the nature and quality of each: yet the islands are not so thickly 


wooded as to be impassable. The nightingale and various birds were singing 
in countless numbers, and that in November, the month in which I arrived 
there. There are besides in the same island of Juana seven or eight kinds of 
palm trees, which like all the other trees, herbs, and fruits, considerably 
surpass ours in height and beauty. The pines also are very handsome, and 
there are very extensive fields and meadows, a variety of birds, different 
kinds of honey, and many sorts of metals, but no iron. In that island also I 
have before said we named Hispaniola, there are mountains of very great 
size and beauty, vast plains, groves, and very fruitful fields, admirably 
adapted for tillage, pasture, and habitation. The convenience and excellence 
of the harbours in this island, and the abundance of the rivers, so 
indispensable to the health of man, surpass anything that would be believed 
by one who had not seen it. The trees, herbage, and fruits of Hispaniola are 
very different from those of Juana, and moreover it abounds in various 
kinds of spices, gold, and other metals. 


The inhabitants of both sexes in this island, and in all the others which I 
have seen, or of which I have received information, go always naked as 
they were born, with the exception of some women, who use the covering 
of a leaf, or small bough, or an apron of cotton which they prepare for that 
purpose. None of them, as I have already said, are possessed of any iron, 
neither have they weapons, being unacquainted with and indeed 
incompetent to use them, not from any deformity of body (for they are well 
formed), but because they are timid and full of fear. They carry, however, in 
lieu of arms, canes dried in the sun, on the ends of which they fix heads of 
dried wood sharpened to a point, and even these they dare not use 
habitually; for it has often occurred when I have sent two or three of my 
men to any of the villages to speak with the natives, that they have come in 
a disorderly troop, and have fled in such haste at the approach of our men 
that the fathers forsook their children and the children their fathers. 


This timidity did not arise from any loss or injury that they had received 
from us, for, on the contrary, I gave to all I approached whatever articles I 
had about me, such as cloth and many other things, taking nothing of theirs 
in return; but they are naturally timid and fearful. As soon, however, as they 
see that they are safe, and have laid aside all fear, they are very simple and 
honest, and exceedingly liberal with all they have; none of them refusing 


anything he may possess when he is asked for it, but on the contrary, 
inviting us to ask them. They exhibit great love towards all others in 
preference to themselves; they also give objects of great value for trifles, 
and content themselves with very little or nothing in return. I, however, 
forbade that these trifles and articles of no value (such as pieces of dishes, 
plates, and glass, keys and leather straps) should be given them, although if 
they could obtain them they imagined themselves to be possessed of the 
most beautiful trinkets in the world. It even happened that a sailor received 
for a leather strap as nmch gold as was worth three golden nobles, and for 
things of more trifling value offered by our men, especially newly coined 
blancas, or any gold coins, the Indians would give whatever the seller 
required, as, for instance, an ounce and a half or two ounces of gold, or 
thirty or forty pounds of cotton, with which commodity they were already 
acquainted. 
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Thus they bartered, like idiots, cotton and gold for fragments of bows, 
glasses, bottles, and jars: which I forbade as being unjust, and myself gave 
them many beautiful and acceptable articles which I had brought with me, 
taking nothing from them in return; I did this in order that I might the more 
easily conciliate them, that they might be led to become Christians, and be 
inclined to entertain a regard for the king and queen, our princes, and all 
Spaniards, and that I might induce them to take an interest in seeking out, 
and collecting and delivering to us such things as they possessed in 
abundance, but which we greatly needed. 


They practise no kind of idolatry, but have a firm belief that all strength and 
power, and indeed all good things, are in heaven, and that I had descended 
from thence with these ships and sailors, and under this impression was I 
received after they had thrown aside their fears. Nor are they slow or stupid, 
but of very clear understanding; and those men who have crossed to the 
neighbouring islands give an admirable description of everything they 
observed; but they never saw any people clothed, nor any ships like ours. 


On my arrival at that sea, I had taken some Indians lay force from the first 
island that I came to, in order that they might learn our language, and 
communicate to us what they knew respecting the country, which plan 
succeeded excellently, and was a great advantage to us, for in a short time, 
either by gestures and signs or by words, we were enabled to understand 
each other. These men are still travelling with me, and although they have 
been with us now a long time, they continue to entertain the idea that I have 
descended from heaven ; and on our atrival at any new place they published 
this, crying out immediately with a loud voice to the other Indians, “Come, 
come and look upon beings of a celestial race”; upon which both women 
and men, children and adults, young men and old, when they got rid of the 
fear they at first entertained, would come out in throngs, crowding the roads 
to see us, some bringing food, others drink, with astonishing affection and 
kindness. 


Each of these islands has a great number of canoes, built of solid wood, 
narrow and not unlike our double-banked boats in length and shape, but 
Swifter in their motion : they steer them only by the oar. These canoes are of 
various sizes, but the greater number are constructed with eighteen banks of 
oars, and with these they cross to the other islands, which are of countless 
number, to carry on traffic with the people. I saw some of these canoes that 
held as many as seventy-eight rowers. In all these islands there is no 
difference of physiognomy, of manners, or of language, but they all clearly 
understand each other, a circumstance very propitious for the realisation of 
what I conceive to be the principal wish of our most serene king, namely, 
the conversion of these people to the holy faith of Christ, to which, indeed, 
as far as I can judge, they are very favourable and well-disposed. 


I said before that I went three hundred and twenty-two miles in a direct line 
from west to east, along the coast of the island of Juana, judging by which 
voyage, and the length of the passage, I can assert that it is larger than 
England and Scotland united; for independent of the said three hundred and 
twenty-two miles, there are in the western part of the island, two provinces 
which I did not visit; one of these is called by the Indians Avan, and its 
inhabitants are born with tails. These provinces extend to one hundred and 
fifty-three miles in length, as I have learned from the Indians whom I have 
brought with me, and who are well acquainted with the country. But the 


extent of Hispaniola is greater than all Spain from Catalonia to 
Fuenterrabia, which is easily proved, because one of its four sides which I 
myself coasted in a direct line, from west to east, measures five hundred 
and 
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forty miles. This island is to be regarded with especial interest, and not to 
be slighted; for although, as I have said, I took possession of these islands 
in the name of our invincible king, and the government of them is 
unreservedly committed to his majesty, yet there was one large town in 
Hispaniola of which especially I took possession, situated in a remarkably 
favourable spot, and in every way convenient for the purposes of gain and 
commerce. 


To this town I gave the name of Navidad de Senor, and ordered a fortress to 
be built there, which must by this tinie be completed, in which I left as 
many men as I thought necessary, with all sorts of arms, and enough 
provisions for more than a year. I also left them one caravel, and skilful 
workmen both in shipbuilding and other arts, and engaged the favour and 
friendship of the king of the island in their behalf, to a degree that would 
not be believed, for these people are so amiable and friendly that even the 
king took a pride in calling me his brother. But supposing their feelings 
should become changed, and they should wish to injure those who have 
remained in the fortress, they could not do so, for they have no arms, they 
go naked, and are moreover too cowardly; so that those who hold the said 
fortress can easily keep the whole island in check, without any pressing 
danger to themselves, provided they do not transgress the directions and 
regulations which I have given them. 


As far as I have learned, every man throughout these islands is united to but 
one wife, with the exception of the kings and princes, who are allowed to 
have twenty: the women seem to work more than the men. I could not 
clearly understand whether the people possess any private property, for I 


observed that one man had the charge of distributing various things to the 
rest, but especially meat and provisions and the like. I did not find, as some 
of us had expected, any cannibals amongst them, but on the contrary, men 
of great deference and kindness. Neither are they black, like the Ethiopians, 
their hair is smooth and straight: for they do not dwell where the rays of the 
sun strike most vividly — and the sun has intense power there, the distance 
from the equinoctial line being, it appears, but six-and-twenty degrees. On 
the tops of the mountains the cold is very great, but the effect of this upon 
the Indians is lessened by their being accustomed to the climate and by their 
frequently indulging in the use of very hot meats and drinks. 


Thus, as I have already said, I saw no cannibals [monsters], nor did I hear 
of any, except in a certain island called Charis, which is the second from 
Hispaniola on the side towards India, where dwell a people who are 
considered by the neighbouring islanders as most ferocious: and these feed 
upon human flesh. The same people have many kinds of canoes, in which 
they cross to all the surrounding islands and rob and plunder wherever they 
can; they are not different from the other islands, except that they wear their 
hair long, like women, and make use of the bows and javelins of cane, with 
sharpened spear-points fixed on the thickest end, which I have before 
described, and therefore they are looked upon as ferocious, and regarded by 
the other Indians with unbounded fear; but I think no more of them than of 
the rest. These are the men who form unions with certain women, who 
dwell alone in the island Matenin, which lies next to Hispaniola on the side 
towards India; these latter employ themselves in no labour suitable to their 
own sex, for they use bows and javelins, as I have already described their 
paramours as doing, and for defensive armour have plates of brass, of 
which metal they possess great abundance. They assure me that there is 
another island larger than Hispaniola, whose inhabitants have no hair, and 
which abounds in gold, more than any of the rest. 
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I bring with me individuals of this island and of the others that I have seen, 
who are proofs of the facts which I state. Finally, to compress into few 
words the entire summary of my voyage and speedy return, and of the 
advantages derivable therefrom, I promise that with a little assistance 
afforded me by our most invincible sovereigns, I will procure them as much 
gold as they need, as great a quantity of spices, of cotton, and mastic (which 
is only found in Chios), and as many men for the service of the navy as 
their majesties may require. I promise also rhubarb and other sorts of drugs, 
which I am persuaded the men whom I have left in the aforesaid fortress 
have found already and will continue to find; for I myself have tarried 
nowhere longer than I was compelled to do by the winds except in the city 
of Navidad, while I provided for the building of the fortress and took the 
necessary precautions for the perfect security of the men I left there. 


Although all I have related may appear to be wonderful and unheard of, yet 
the results of my voyage would have been more astonishing if I had had at 
my disposal such ships as I required. But these great and marvellous results 
are not to be attributed to any merit of mine, but to the holy Christian faith 
and to the piety and religion of our sovereigns; for that which the unaided 
intellect of man could not compass, the spirit of God had granted to human 
exertions, for God is wont to hear the prayers of his servants who love his 
precepts even to the performance of apparent impossibilities. Thus it has 
happened to me in the present instance, who have accomplished a task to 
which the powers of mortal men have never hitherto attained; for if there 
have been those who have anywhere written or spoken of these islands, they 
have done so with doubts and conjectures, and no one has ever asserted that 
he has seen them, on which account their writings have been looked upon 
as little else than fables. 


Therefore, let the king and queen, our princes, and their happy kingdoms, 
and all the other provinces of Christendom, render thanks to our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who has granted us so great a victory and such 
prosperity. Let processions be made and sacred feasts be held, and the 
temples be adored with festive boughs. Let Christ rejoice on earth, as he 
rejoices in heaven, in the prospect of the salvation of the souls of so many 
nations hitherto lost. Let us all rejoice, as well on account of the exaltation 


of our faith as on account of the increase of our temporal prosperity, of 
which not only Spain but all Christendom will be partakers. 


Such are the events which I have briefly described. Farewell. Lisbon, the 
14th of March. Christopher Columbus, 


Admiral of the Fleet of the Ocean.’ ^ 
THE RETURN OP COLXJMBITS (1493 A.D.) 


In pursuit of Cathay and Cipango, Columbus prosecuted his researches until 
he discovered Cuba. The interpreters whom he had brought from San 
Salvador learned here that some gold was found in Cuba, but that it was 
much more abundant in another country farther to the east. The prospect of 
obtaining gold inflamed the cupidity of the Spaniards, and Alonzo Pinzon, 
the commander of the Pinta, which was the best sailer in the fleet, wishing 
to arrive first at the land where the precious metal abounded, crowded all 
sail, and was soon out of sight. 


On the 5th of December Columbus, with the remaining ships, sailed from 
the eastern point of Cuba, and soon arrived at the rich country of which he 
had received such a glowing description. It was called by the natives Haiti; 
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Columbus [as we have seen from his letter], gave it the name of Hispaniola. 
They anchored first at Port St. Nicholas, and shortly after at a little distance 
from Cape Francois. Guanacanagari, the prince of the country, or cacique, 
as he was called by his people, received Columbus with much kindness, and 
in return was treated by him with great distinction. They contracted a 
friendship, which continued ever afterwards undiminished. He was loaded 
with ornaments of gold, which he informed the Spaniards came from a 
country farther to the east, called Cibao. Columbus, deceived by the 
resemblance of the names, believed at first that it was Cipango; but he 


discontent, secretly fomented it, and wrote to tell his son to claim the 
crown. 


Nectanebo soon won over to his side the Egyptians under his command, but 
they were insuSicient so long as the Greeks had not declared for him. 
Chabrias refused to withdraw from his engagements with the king; but 
Agesilaus was not so scrupulous. His vanity had been deeply wounded 
whilst in Egypt, for not only had he been refused the command to which he 
considered he was entitled, but his small figure, his infirmities and his 
rough Lacedeemonian ways had been made fun of by the courtiers. When 
Tachus begged Agesilaus to take the field against the rebels, he ironically 
replied that he had been sent to help the Egyptians, not to fight against 
them. However, before finally deciding which side to take, he consulted the 
ephores, and, as they permitted him to do his best to advance the interests of 
the country, he declared himself for Nectanebo, in spite of the entreaties of 
Chabrias. 


Tachus, thus abandoned by his allies, took refuge at Sidon, and from thence 
he repaired to Artaxerxes, who received him kindly and placed him at the 
head of a fresh expedition against Egypt in the year 361. 


The news of the king’s application to Persia excited general revolt in the 
valley of the Nile, and as the support of the foreigner aroused the suspicion 
of the native races, they joined the prince of Mendes. 
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Nectanebo having abandoned the conquests of his predecessors brought 
back his forces to Egypt, and arrived at Pelusium, where he found himself 
at the head of a large and resolute armj^ with which, albeit undisciplined, 
Agesilaus advised the king to attack the insurgents before they had time to 
take the field. But unfortunately the Spartan was not in favour, for the 


afterwards learned that Cibao was the name of a mountain in the centre of 
the island. 


The fleet now proceeded to the east, for the purpose of approaching the 
gold mines of Cibao. On the night of the 24th of December Columbus’ ves- 
sel, the Santa Maria, struck upon a reef, and he was compelled to abandon 
her, and take refuge with his crew on board the Nina. The cacique and his 
people assisted the Spaniards in saving their effects, and consented to their 
erecting a fort with the timber of the wreck. It was named La Navidad, and 
garrisoned with thirty-eight men, the first colony in Spanish America. The 
admiral left provisions in the fort [as we have seen from his letter], articles 
to barter with the natives, and whatever was necessary for its defence. He 
then took leave of the friendly cacique, with the promise to return soon. 


On the 4th of January, 1493, Columbus set sail, proceeding a little to the 
east, in order to complete the examination of the north coast of the island, 
and on his way met the Pinta, near Monte Christo. He affected to be 
satisfied with the excuses made by Alonzo Pinzon to explain his parting 
company. 


At length, on the 16th, the two ships directed their course for Spain. The 
weather was favourable at the commencement of the voyage; but heavy 
gales came on when the ships were near the Azores, and the Pinta was a 
second time lost sight of. The admiral’s vessel was in such imminent danger 
that he despaired of ever reaching land. He was fearful that the knowledge 
of his discovery would perish with him; and to prevent this he wrote a brief 
account of his voyage on two leaves of parchment, and put each of these 
leaves into a tight cask. One of these casks was thrown overboard 
immediately; the other was allowed to remain on deck to await the 
foundering of the vessel. But the storm subsided. They arrived at the Azores 
on the 15th of February.?/ 


February 24th Columbus resumed his course, but was again assailed by 
such stress of weather that he feared the supreme irony of perishing in the 
moment of his return, or, as he said, of ” being repulsed from the very door 
of the house.” On the 4th of March he reached the Portuguese coast where 
his ship was forced to take shelter in the Tagus. Here he was detained. He 
sent a courier by land to the queen of Spain and a message to the king of 


Portugal, by whom he was invited to the court at Valparaiso. So great was 
the jealousy of the Portuguese at the discovery which placed their 
previously unrivalled achievements in the .second rank, that, it is said, the 
monarch was advised to have Columbus assassinated and to send a fleet to 
occupy his discoveries. The king disdained such baseness, however, and 
Columbus was allowed to sail on the 13th of March, arriving at Palos at 
noon of the 15th, after an absence of about seven months and a half.« 


irving’s picture of Columbus’ triumph 


The triumphant return of Columbus was a prodigious event in the history of 
the little port of Palos, where everybody was more or less interested in the 
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fate of his expedition. The most important and wealthy sea captains of the 
place had engaged in it, and scarcely a family but had some relative or 
friend among the navigators. The departure of the ships upon what appeared 
a chimerical and desperate cruise had spread gloom and dismay over the 
place, and the storms which had raged throughout the winter had 
heightened the public despondency. Many lamented their friends as lost, 
while imagination lent mysterious horrors to their fate, picturing them as 
driven about over wild and desert wastes of water without a shore, or as 
perishing amidst rocks, and quicksands, and whirlpools, or a prey to those 
monsters of the deep with which credulity peopled every distant and 
unfrequented sea. There was something more awful in such a mysterious 
fate than in death itself, under any defined and ordinary form. 


Great was the agitation of the inhabitants, therefore, when they beheld one 
of the ships standing up the river; but when they learned that she returned in 
triumph from the discovery of a world, the whole community broke forth 
into transports of joy. The bells were rung, the shops shut, all business was 
suspended; for a time there was nothing but hurry and tumult. When 
Columbus landed the multitude thronged to see and welcome him, and a 


grand procession was formed to the principal church, to return thanks to 
God for so signal a discovery made by the people of that place — 
forgetting, in their exultation, the thousand difficulties they had thrown in 
the way of the enterprise. Wherever Columbus passed he was hailed with 
shouts and acclamations, “\\lat a contrast to his departure a few months 
before, followed by murmurs and execrations; or, rather, what a contrast to 
his first arrival at Palos, a poor pedestrian, craving bread and water for his 
child at the gate of a convent! 


Understanding that the court was at Barcelona, he felt disposed to proceed 
thither immediately in his caravel; reflecting, however, on the dangers and 
disasters he had already experienced on the seas, he resolved to proceed by 
land. He despatched a letter to the king and queen, informing them of his 
arrival, and soon after departed for Seville to await their orders, taking with 
him six of the natives whom he had brought from the New World. One had 
died at sea, and three were left ill at Palos. 


It is a singular coincidence, which appears to be well authenticated, that on 
the very evening of the arrival of Columbus at Palos, and while the peals of 
triumph were still ringing from its towers, the Pinta, commanded by Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon, likewise entered the river. After her separation from the 
admiral in the storm she had been driven before the gale into the bay of 
Biscay, and had made the port of Bayonne. Doubting whether Columbus 
had survived the tempest, Pinzon had immediately written to the 
sovereigns, giving information of the discovery he had made, and had 
requested permission to come to court and communicate the particulars in 
person. As soon as the weather permitted, he had again set sail, anticipating 
a triumphant reception in his native port of Palos. Wlien, on entering the 
harbour, he beheld the vessel of the admiral riding at anchor, and learned 
the enthusiasm with which he had been received, the heart of Pinzon died 
within him. It is said that he feared to meet Columbus in this hour of his 
triumph, lest he should put him under arrest for his desertion on the coast of 
Cuba; but he was a man of too much resolution to indulge in such a fear. It 
is more probable that a consciousness of his misconduct made him 
unwilling to appear before the public in the midst of their enthusiasm for 
Columbus, and perhaps he sickened at the honours heaped upon a man 


whose superiority he had been so unwilling to acknowledge. Getting into 
his boat, therefore, he landed 
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privately, and kept out of sight until he heard of the admiral’s departure. He 
then returned to his home, broken in health and deeply dejected, 
considering all the honours and eulogiums heaped upon Columbus as so 
many reproaches on himself. The reply of the sovereigns to his letter at 
length arrived. It was of a reproachful tenor, and forbade his appearance at 
court. This letter completed his humiliation; the anguish of his feelings gave 
virulence .0 his bodily malady, and in a few days he died, a victim to deep 
chagrin. 


Let no one, however, indulge in harsh censures over the grave of Pinzon! 
His merits and services are entitled to the highest praise; his errors should 
be regarded with indulgence. He was one of the foremost in Spain to 
appreciate the project of Columbus, animating him by his concurrence, and 
aiding him with his purse when poor and unknown at Palos. He afterwards 
enabled him to procure and fit out ships when even the mandates of the 
sovereigns were ineffectual, and finally embarked in the expedition with his 
brothers and his friends, staking life, property, everything, upon the event. 
He thus entitled himself to participate largely in the glory of this immortal 
enterprise; but unfortunately, forgetting for a moment the grandeur of the 
cause, and the implicit obedience due to his commander, he yielded to the 
incite-ments of self-interest, and committed that act of insubordination 
which has cast a shade upon his name. His story shows how one lapse from 
duty may counterbalance the merits of a thousand services; how one 
moment of weakness may mar the beauty of a whole life of virtue; and how 
important it is for a man, under all circumstances, to be true, not merely to 
others, but to himself. 


After a lapse of years the descendants of the Pinzons made strenuous 
representations to the crown of the merits and services of their family, 


endeavouring to prove, among other things, that but for the aid and 
encouragement of Martin Alonzo and his brothers, Columbus would never 
have made his discovery. Some of the testimony rendered on this and 
another occasion was rather e.xtravagant and absurd. The emperor Charles 
V, however, taking into consideration the real services of the brothers in the 
first voyage, and the subsequent expeditions and discoveries of that able 
and intrepid navigator Vincente Yanez Pinzon, granted to the family the 
well-merited rank and privileges of hidalguia, a degree of nobility which 
constituted them noble hidalgos, with the right of prefixing the title Don to 
their names. A coat-of-arms was also given them, emblematical of their 
services as discoverers. These privileges and arms are carefully preserved 
by the family at the present day. 


The letter of Columbus to the Spanish monarchs had produced the greatest 
sensation at court. The event he announced was considered the most 
extraordinary of their prosperous reign, and following so close upon the 
conquest of Granada, was pronounced a signal mark of divine favour for 
that triumph achieved in the cause of the true faith. The sovereigns 
themselves were for a time dazzled by this sudden and easy acquisition of a 
new empire, of indefinite extent, and apparently boundless wealth; and their 
first idea was to secure it beyond the reach of dispute. Shortly after his 
arrival in Seville, Columbus received a letter from them expressing their 
great delight, and requesting him to repair immediately to court, to concert 
plans for a second and more extensive expedition. This letter was addressed 
to him by the title ” Don Christopher Columbus, our admiral of the Ocean 
sea, and viceroy and governor of the islands discovered in the Indies”; at 
the same time he was promised still further rewards. Columbus lost no time 
in complying with 
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and munitions requisite, and having made such dispositions at Seville as 
circumstances permitted, set out for Barcelona, taking with him the six 


Indians and the various curiosities and productions brought from the New 
World. 


The fame of his discovery had resounded throughout the nation, and as his 
route lay through several of the finest and most populous provinces of 
Spain, his journey appeared like the progress of a sovereign. Wherever he 
passed, the country poured forth its inhabitants, who lined the road and 
thronged the villages. The streets, windows, and balconies of the towns 
were filled with eager spectators, who rent the air with acclamations. His 
journey was continually impeded by the multitude pressing to gain a sight 
of him and of the Indians, who were regarded with as much astonishment as 
if they had been natives of another planet. It was impossible to satisfy the 
craving curiosity which assailed him and his attendants at every stage with 
innumerable questions; popular rumour, as usual, had exaggerated the truth, 
and had filled the newly found country with all kinds of wonders. 


About the middle of April Columbus arrived at Barcelona, where every 
preparation had been made to give him a solemn and magnificent reception. 
The beauty and serenity of the weather in that genial season and favoured 
climate contributed to give splendour to this memorable ceremony. As he 
drew near the place, many of the youthful courtiers and hidalgos, together 
with a vast concourse of the populace, came forth to meet and welcome 
him. His entrance into this noble city has been coripared to one of those 
triumphs which the Romans were accustomed to decree to conquerors. First 
were paraded the Indians, painted according to their savage fashion, and 
decorated with their national ornaments of gold. After these were borne 
various kinds of live parrots, together with stuffed birds and animals of 
unknown species, and rare plants supposed to be of precious qualities; 
while great care was taken to make a conspicuous display of Indian 
coronets, bracelets, and other decorations of gold, which might give an idea 
of the wealth of the newly discovered regions. After this followed 
Columbus on horseback, surrounded by a brilliant cavalcade of Spanish 
chivalry. The streets were almost impassable from the countless multitude; 
the windows and balconies were crowded with the fair; the very roofs were 
covered with spectators. It seemed as if the public eye could not be sated 
with gazing on these trophies of an unknown world, or on the remarkable 
man by whom it had been discovered. There was a sublimity in this event 


that mingled a solemn feeling with the public joy. It was looked upon as a 
vast and signal dispensation of Providence in reward for the piety of the 
monarchs; and the majestic and venerable appearance of the discoverer, so 
different from the youth and buoyancy generally expected from roving 
enterprise, seemed in harmony with the grandeur and dignity of his 
achievement. 


To receive him with suitable pomp and distinction, the sovereigns had 
ordered their throne to be placed in public under a rich canopy of brocade 
of gold, in a vast and splendid saloon. Here the king and queen awaited his 
arrival, seated in state, with the prince Juan beside them, and attended by 
the dignitaries of their court, and the principal nobility of Castile, Valentia, 
Catalonia, and Arragon, all impatient to behold the man who had conferred 
so incalculable a benefit upon the nation. At length Columbus entered the 
hall, surrounded by a brilliant crowd of cavaliers, anong whom, says Las 
Casas,’’ he was conspicuous for his stately and commanding person, 
which with his countenance, rendered venerable by his gray hairs, gave him 
the august 
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appearance of a senator of Rome. As Columbus approached, the sovereigns 
rose, as if receiving a person of the highest rank. Bending his iinees, he 
offered to kiss their liands; but there was some hesitation on their part to 
permit this act of homage. Raising him in the most gracious manner, they 
ordered him to seat himself in their presence, a rare honour in this proud 
and punctilious court. 


At their request he now gave an account of the most striking events of his 
voyage, and a description of the islands discovered. He displayed 
specimens of unknown birds, and other animals; of rare plants of medicinal 
and aromatic virtues; of native gold in dust, in crude masses, or laboured 
into barbaric ornaments; and, above all, the natives of these countries, who 
were objects of intense and inexhaustible interest. All these he pronounced 


mere harbingers of greater discoveries yet to be made, which would add 
realms of incalculable wealth to the dominions of their majesties, and whole 
nations of proselytes to the true faith. 


When he had finished, the sovereigns sank on their knees, and raising their 
clasped hands to heaven, their eyes filled with tears of joy and gratitude, 
poured forth thanks and praises to God for so great a providence : all 
present followed their example; a deep and solemn enthusiasm pervaded 
that splendid assembly, and prevented all common acclamations of triumph. 
The anthem Te Deum Laudamiis, chanted by the choir of the royal chapel, 
with the accompaniment of instruments, rose in full body of sacred 
harmony, bearing up, as it were, the feelings and thoughts of the auditors to 
heaven, ” so that,” says the venerable Las Casas,</<’ ” it seemed as if in 
that hour they communicated with celestial delights.” Such was the solemn 
and pious man-ner in which the brilliant court of Spain celebrated this 
sublime event; offering up a grateful tribute of melody and praise, and 
giving glory to God for the discovery of another world. When Columbus 
retired from the royal presence he was attended to his residence by all the 
court, and followed by the shouting populace. For many days he was the 
object of universal curiosity, and wherever he appeared was surrounded by 
an admiring multitude. 


While his mind was teeming with glorious anticipations, his pious scheme 
for the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre was not forgotten. It has been 
shown that he suggested it to the Spanish sovereigns at the time of first 
making his propositions, holding it forth as the great object to be effected 
by the profits of his discoveries. Flushed with the idea of the vast wealth 
now to accrue to himself, he made a vow to furnish within seven years an 
army, consisting of four thousand horse and fifty thousand foot, for the 
rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, and a similar force within the five following 
years. This vow was recorded in one of his letters to the sovereigns, to 
which he refers, but which is no longer extant; nor is it certain whether it 
was made at the end of his first voyage or at a subsequent date, when the 
magnitude and wealthy result of his discoveries became more fully 
manifest. He often alludes to it vaguely in his writings, and he refers to it 
expressly in a letter to Pope Alexander VI, written in 1502, in which he 
accounts also for its non-fulfillment. It is essential to a full comprehension 


of the character and motives of Columbus that this visionary project should 
be borne in recollection. It will be found to have entwined itself in his mind 
with his enterprise of discovery, and that a holy crusade was to be the 
consummation of those divine purposes, for which he considered himself 
selected by heaven as an agent. It shows how much his mind was elevated 
above selfish and mercenary views — how it was filled with those devout 
and heroic schemes which in the time of the crusades had inflamed the 
thoughts 
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and directed the enterprises of the bravest warriors and most illustrious 
princes. 


The joy occasioned by the great discovery of Columbus was not confined to 
Spain; the tidings were spread far and wide by the communications of 
ambassadors, the correspondence of the learned, the negotiations of 
merchants, and the reports of travellers, and the whole civilised world was 
filled with wonder and delight. How gratifying would it have been, had the 
press at that time, as at present, poured forth its daily tide of speculation on 
every passing occurrence! With what eagerness should we seek to know the 
first ideas and emotions of the public on an event so unlocked for and 
sublime! Even the first announcements of it by contemporary writers, 
though brief and incidental, derive interest from being written at the time; 
and from showing the casual way in which such great tidings were 
conveyed about the world. Allegretto Allegretti,\* in his annals of Sienna 
for 1493, mentions it as just made known there by the letters of their 
merchants who were in Spain, and by the mouths of various travellers. The 
news was brought to Genoa by the return of her ambassadors, Francisco 
Marchesi and Giovanni Antonio Grimaldi, and was recorded among the 
triumphant events of the year: for the republic, though she may have 
slighted the opportunity of making herself mistress of the discovery, has 
ever since been tenacious of the glory of having given birth to the 
discoverer. The tidings were soon carried to England, which as yet was but 
a maritime power of inferior importance. They caused, however, nuich 
wonder in London, and great talk and admiration in the court of Henry VH, 
where the discovery was pronounced “a thing more divine than human.” We 
have this [as quoted from memory by Ramusio”] on the authority of 
Sebastian Cabot himself, the future discoverer of the northern continent of 
America, who was in London at the time, and was inspired by the event 
with a generous spirit of emulation. 


Every member of civilised society, in fact, rejoiced in the occurrence, as 
one in which he was more or less interested. To some it opened a new and 
unbounded field of inquiry; to others of enterprise; and everyone awaited 
with intense eagerness the further development of this unknown world, still 
covered with mystery, the partial glimpses of which were so full of wonder. 
We have a brief testimony of the emotions of the learned in a letter, written 
at the time, by Peter Martyr”” to his friend Pomponius La’tus. ” You tell 
me, my amiable Pomponius,” he writes, ” that you leaped for joy, and that 
your delight was mingled with tears, when you read my epistle, certifying 


prince of Mendes had tried to corrupt him, and although he had on that 
occasion shown unhoped-for loyalty, he was not trusted. Nectanebo made 
Tanis his headquarters, and his enemies hoped to besiege him there. The 
circle of ditches encompassing the town was almost completed, and 
provisions were getting scarce, when Agesilaus received orders to attempt a 
sortie, but he forced the blockade under shadow of the night, and a few days 
later, gained a decisive victory. 


Nectanebo would gladly have kept him with him, for he was in fear of a 
surprise by the Persians, but the Spartan, being tired of Egypt and her 
intrigues, left the country, and died of exhaustion on the coast of Cyrenaica 
[probably 360]. 


The onset soon followed, as Pharaoh had anticipated, but it was weak and 
uncertain : Tachus, who was to have led it, died before it began, and the 
discords of the royal family prevented the other generals from acting in 
concert. The old Artaxerxes had three sons by his wife Statira — Darius, 
Ariaspes, and Ochus. Darius the eldest had been solemnly recognised as 
heir presumptive, but threatened with seeing himself supplanted by Ochus, 
he conspired the death of his father ; however, he was discovered, 
imprisoned, and executed in his cell. So Ariaspes became the successor- 
elect, but Ochus told him that his father intended to have him put to an 
ignominious death, and he persuaded him to commit suicide so as to escape 
it. Arsames, a bastard son of one of the harem ladies, still remained as an 
heir to the throne, but he was assassinated by Ochus, and Artaxerxes 
succumbed to this last misfortune and died of sorrow, after a reign of forty- 
six years [358]. 


to you the hitherto hidden world of the antipodes. You have felt and acted as 
became a man eminent for learning, for I can conceive no aliment more 
delicious than such tidings to a cultivated and ingenuous mind. I feel a 
wonderful exultation of spirits when I converse with intelligent men who 
have returned from these regions. It is like an accession of wealth to a 
miser. Our minds, soiled and debased by the common concerns of life and 
the vices of society, become elevated and ameliorated by contemplating 
such glorious events.” 


Notwithstanding this universal enthusiasm, however, no one was aware of 
the real importance of the discovery. No one had an idea that this was a 
totally distinct portion of the globe, separated by oceans from the ancient 
world. The opinion of Columbus was universally adopted, that Cuba was 
the end of tlie Asiatic continent, and that the adjacent islands were in the 
Indian seas. This agreed with the opinions of the ancients, about the 
moderate distance from Spain to the extremity of India, sailing westwardly. 
The parrots were also thought to resemble those described by Pliny, as 
abounding 
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in the remote parts of Asia. The lands, therefore, which Columbus had 
visited were called the West Indies; and as he seemed to have entered upon 
a vast region of unexplored countries, existing in a state of nature, the 
whole received the comprehensive appellation of the New World. 


During the whole of his sojourn at Barcelona, the sovereigns took every 
occasion to bestow on Columbus personal marks of their high 
consideration. He was admitted at all times to the royal presence, and the 
queen delighted to converse with him on the subject of his enterprises. The 
king, too, appeared occasionally on horseback, with Prince Juan on one 
side, and Columbus on the other. To perpetuate in his family the glory of his 
achievement, a coat-of-arms was assigned him, in which the royal arms, the 
castle and lion, were quartered with his proper bearings, which were a 


group of islands surrounded by waves. To these arms was afterwards 
annexed the motto: 


A Caslilla y d Leon, Nuevo mundo dio Colon. 
(To Castile and Leon Columbus gave a new world.) 


The pension which had been decreed by the sovereigns to him who in the 
first voyage should discover land, was adjudged to Columbus, for having 
first seen the light on the shore. It is said that the seaman who first descried 
the land was so incensed at being disappointed of what he conceived his 
merited reward, that he renounced his country and his faith, and going into 
Africa, turned Mussulman; an anecdote which rests merely on the authority 
of Oviedo,”’ who is extremely incorrect in his narration of this voyage, 
and inserts many falsehoods told him by the enemies of the admiral. 


It may, at first sight, appear but little accordant with the acknowledged 
magnanimity of Columbus, to have borne away the prize from this poor 
Sailor, but this was a subject in which his whole ambition was involved, and 
he was doubtless proud of the honour of being personally the discoverer of 
the land as well as projector of the enterprise. 


Thus honored by the sovereigns, courted by the great, idolised by the 
people, Columbus, for a time, drank the honeyed draught of popularity, 
before enmity and detraction had time to drug it with bitterness. His 
discovery burst with such splendour upon the world as to dazzle envy itself, 
and to call forth the general acclamations of mankind. Well would it be for 
the honour of human nature, could history, like romance, close with the 
consummation of the hero’s wishes; we should then leave Columbus in the 
full fruition of great and well-merited prosperity. But his history is destined 
to furnish another proof, if proof be wanting, of the inconstancy of public 
favour, even when won by distinguished services. No greatness was ever 
acquired by more incontestable, unalloyed, and exalted benefits rendered to 
mankind, yet none ever drew on its possessor more unremitting jealousy 


and defamation, or involved him in more unmerited distress and difficulty 
A 


FURTHER VOYAGES AND DEATH OF COLUMBUS (1493-1506 A.D.) 


Loaded with caresses, commendations, and honours, soon after Columbus 
re-embarked from Cadiz, September 25th, 1493, with seventeen sail, to 
make new discoveries and to establish colonies. He arrived at Hispaniola 
November 3rd, with twelve hundred men, soldiers, artificers, and 
missionaries, with provisions for their subsistence, with the seeds of all the 
plants 
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that were thought likely to thrive in this hot and damp climate, and with the 
domestic animals of the old hemisphere, of which there was not one in the 
new. Columbus found nothing but ruins and carcasses upon the spot where 
he had left fortifications and Spaniards. These plunderers had occasioned 
their own destruction by their haughty, licentious, and tyrannical behaviour. 
Columbus had the address to persuade his men, who were eager to glut their 
vengeance upon the natives, that it was good policy to postpone their 
revenge to another time. A fort, honoured with the name of Isabella, was 
now constructed on the borders of the ocean; and that of St. Thomas was 
erected on the mountains of Cibao, where the islanders gathered from the 
torrents the greatest part of the gold they used for their ornaments, and 
where the conquerors intended to open mines. 


While these works were going on, the provisions that had been brought 
from Europe had been either consumed or were spoilt. The colony had 
received nothing to supply the deficiency; and soldiers, or sailors, neither 
possessed the leisure, knowledge, nor inclination to produce fresh articles 
of subsistence. It became necessary to have recourse to the natives of the 
country, who, cultivating but little, were unable to maintain strangers, even 
though they were the most moderate persons of the old hemisphere, for they 
yet consumed, each of them, as much as would have been sufficient for 
several Indians. These unfortunate people gave up all they had, and still 
more was required. Such continued exactions produced an alteration in their 
character, which was naturally timid; and all the caciques, except 
Guanacanagari, who had first received the Spaniards in his dominions, 


resolved to unite their forces, in order to break a yoke which was becoming 
every day more intolerable. 


Columbus desisted from pursuing his discoveries, in order to prepare 
against this unexpected danger. Although two-thirds of his followers had 
been hurried to the grave by hardships, by the climate, and by debauchery; 
although sickness prevented many of those who had escaped these terrible 
scourges from joining him; and although he could not muster more than two 
hundred infantry and twenty horse to face the enemy, yet this extraordinary 
man was not afraid of attacking an army, assembled in the plains of Vega 
Real. 


The unhappy islanders were, in fact, conquered before the action began. 
They considered the Spaniards as beings of a superior order; their 
admiration, respect, and fear were increased by the European armour; and 
the sight of the cavalry, in particular, astonished them beyond measure. 
Many of them were simple enough to believe that the man and the horse 
were but one animal, or a kind of deity. Had their courage even been proof 
against these impressions of terror, they could have made but a faint 
resistance. The cannonading, the pikes, and a discipline to which they were 
strangers must have easily dispersed them. They fled on all sides. To punish 
them for their rebellion, as it was called, every Indian above fourteen years 
of age was subjected to a tribute in gold or in cotton, according to the 
district in which he lived. 


This regulation, which required assiduous labour, appeared the greatest of 
evils to a people who were not used to constant employment. The desire of 
getting rid of their oppressors, therefore, became their ruling passion. As 
they entertained no further hope of being able to expel them by force, the 
idea occurred to them, in 1496, of reducing them by famine. In this view 
they sowed no more maize, they pulled up the cassava roots that were 
already planted, and fled for refuge to the mountains. 
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Desperate resolutions are seldom attended with success; accordingly, that 
which the Indians had taken proved fatal to them. The products of rude and 
uncultivated nature were not sufficient for their support, as they had 
inconsiderately expected they would be; and their asylum, however difficult 
of access, was not a security from the pursuit of their incensed tyrants, who, 
during this total privation of local resources, accidentally received some 
provisions from the mother country. The rage of the Spaniards was excited 
to such a degree that they trained up dogs to hunt and devour these unhappy 
men; and it has even been said that some of the Castilians had made a vow 
to massacre twelve Indians every day in honour of the twelve apostles. 
Before this event the island was reckoned to contain a million of 
inhabitants. A third part of this considerable population perished in these 
campaigns, by fatigue, hunger, and the sword. 


Scarcely had the remnant of these unfortunate people, who had escaped so 
many disasters, returned to their habitations, where calamities of another 
kind were preparing for them, when divisions arose among their 
persecutors. The removal of the capital of the colony from the north to the 
south, from Isabella to Santo Domingo, might possibly furnish a pretence 
for some complaints; but the dissensions had their chief origin in indulged 
passions, raised to an uncommon degree of fermentation beneath a burning 
sky, and not sufficiently restrained by an authority imperfectly established. 
When the business was to dethrone a cacique, to plunder a district, or 
extermine a village, the commands of the brother of Columbus, or of his 
representative, were readily obeyed. After sharing the booty, 
insubordination followed; and mutual jealousies and animosities became 
their sole occupation. The Spaniards at length took up arms against each 
other, and war was openly declared. 


During the course of these divisions, Columbus was in Spain, whither he 
had returned in June, 1496, in order to answer the accusations that were 
incessantly renewed against him. The recital of the great actions he had 
performed and the exposition of the useful plans he meant to carry into 
execution easily regained him the confidence of Isabella. Ferdinand himself 
began to be a little reconciled to the idea of distant voyages. The plan of a 
regular form of government was traced, which was first to be tried at San 
Domingo, and afterwards adopted, with such alterations as experience 


might show to be necessary, in the several settlements, which in process of 
time might be founded in the other hemisphere. Men skilled in the working 
of mines were carefully selected, and the government agreed to pay and 
maintain them for several years. 


On the 30th of May, 1498, Columbus sailed on his third voyage, with six 
ships. He touched at the Canaries, and despatched from thence three of his 
squadron direct to Hispaniola. With the other three he steered toward the 
Cape Verd islands. Taking his departure from this point he held a 
southwesterly course till he came within five degrees of the equator, where 
the heat of the air burst the wine-pipes and water-casks, and caused the 
crews to fear that the ships would be burned. After eight days of calm 
weather and intolerable heat, the air became a little cooler, and on the 31st 
of July they discovered land, which proved to be the island of Trinidad, at 
the mouth of the Orinoco. Proceeding along the shore, he obtained a sight 
of some of the natives, who proved very hostile, and discharged showers of 
arrows at the ships. They had shields, the first defensive armour the 
Spaniards had seen in the New World. Columbus sailed through the gulf 
lying between Trinidad and the mouth of the Orinoco, struck with 
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tainous billows which that great stream rolls into the ocean. On the coast of 
Paria they saw more of the natives, and held friendly intercourse with them. 
They offered the Spaniards provisions and a sort of wine. Considerable gold 
was discovered, and the natives directed them to a pearl fishery. From this 
coast they steered to Hispaniola. This was the voyage in which the 
Spaniards first saw the main land of America. The continent of North 
America had been discovered in June of the preceding year by John Cabot. 


The third visit of Columbus succeeded no better than the preceding in 
securing good order and prosperity in the colony. The form of government 
projected in Spain had not the desired effect — that of establishing a 
peaceable community. The people thought differently from their sovereigns. 
Time, which brings on reflection when the first transports of enthusiasm are 
passed, had abated the desire, originally so ardent, of going to the New 
World. Its gold was no longer an object of irresistible temptation. On the 


contrary, the livid complexions of the Spaniards who returned home; the 
accounts of the insalubrity of the climate; of the numbers who had lost their 
lives, and the hardships they had undergone from the scarcity of provisions; 
an unwillingness to be under the command of a foreigner, the severity of 
whose discipline was generally censured; and perhaps the jealousy that was 
entertained of his growing reputation; all these reasons contributed to 
produce an insuperable prejudice against Santo Domingo in the subjects of 
the crown of Castile, the only Spaniards who, till the year 1593, were 
allowed to embark for that island. 


The malefactors who accompanied Columbus, in conjunction with the 
Plunderers that infested Santo Domingo, formed one of the most unnatural 
kinds of society that had ever appeared upon the globe. Their mutual 
coahtion enabled them to set all authority at defiance; and the impossibility 
of subduing them, made it necessary to resort to negotiation. Many attempts 
were made in vain. At length, in 1499, it was proposed that, to the lands 
which every Spaniard received, a certain number of islanders should be 
annexed, whose time and labour should be devoted to masters destitute 
alike of humanity and prudence. This act of weakness on the part of the 
government restored apparent tranquillity to the colony, but without gaining 
for Columbus the affection of those who profited by it. The complaints 
made against him grew more loud and violent, and ere long proved 
effectual. 


This extraordinary man purchased upon very hard terms the fame which his 
genius and industry had procured him. His life exhibited a perpetual series 
of brilliant successes and deep misfortunes. He was continually exposed to 
the cabals, calumnies, and ingratitude of individuals; and obhged at the 
same time to submit to the caprices of a haughty and turbulent court, which 
by turns rewarded or punished — now mortified him by the most 
humiliating disgrace, and now restored him to its confidence. 


The prejudice entertained by the Spanish ministry against the author of the 
greatest discovery the world had yet seen, grew to such a pitch, that an 
arbitrator was sent to the colonies to decide between Columbus and his 
soldiers. Bobadilla, the most ambitious, self-interested, unjust, and violent 
man that had yet visited the New World, arrived at Santo Domingo in 1500; 


he deprived the admiral of his property, his honours and his command, and 
sent him to Spain in irons. Surprise and indignation were everywhere 
excited by this act of atrocious ingratitude; and Ferdinand and Isabella, 
overwhelmed with shame by the expression of the public feelings, ordered 
the fetters of Columbus to be immediately taken off. They also recalled, 
with real or feigned resentment, the wretch Bobadilla, who had so 
infamously abused his 
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authority. But to their disgrace it must be added that this was all the 
reparation made to Columbus for so atrocious an insult. 


To crown the ingratitude of the Spanish court, they constantly resisted the 
petitions and applications of Columbus to be reinstated in his office. The 
reason alleged for this unkingly breach of faith was the great value and 
importance of the discoveries of Columbus, which would render the reward 
too magnificent! After a fruitless attendance at court for two years, he gave 
up his solicitations, and requested merely to be sent upon a fourth voyage. 
Ferdinand and Isabella, eager to get rid of a man whose presence was a 
reproach to them, granted his request with alacrity. Four small vessels were 
provided for him; and the discoverer of the western world, broken down by 
age, fatigues and mortification, set sail once more from Cadiz on May 9, 
1502. His design was to proceed west, beyond the newly discovered 
continent, and to circumnavigate the globe. On reaching Hispaniola he 
found a fleet of eighteen ships ready to depart for Spain. Columbus was 
refused admission into the harbour of Santo Domingo, although his vessel 
was unseaworthy. His knowledge of these regions enabled him to perceive 
signs of an approaching hurricane. Although the governor, Ovando, had 
refused him a shelter in the harbour, Columbus warned him of the 
approaching danger; but his warning was disregarded; the fleet put to sea; 
and the ensuing night they were assailed by a furious hurricane, and the 


whole fleet, except three ships, went to the bottom. In this wreck perished 
the malignant Bobadilla, together with the greater part of the men who had 
been most active in persecuting Columbus and oppressing the Indians. The 
treasure lost in the ships surpassed the value of two hundred thousand 
dollars. 


Columbus, by his prudent precautions, escaped the danger, and departed for 
the continent. He proceeded along the coast from the eastern point of 
Honduras to the isthmus of Darien, searching in vain for a passage to the 
South Sea. Attracted by the appearance of gold, he attempted to form a 
settlement at the river Belem, in Veragua; but the natives, a more hardy and 
warlike race than the islanders, killed many of the settlers and drove the 
remnant away. This unexpected repulse was followed by a long train of 
disasters. Storms, hurricanes, terrible thunder and lightning, and all the 
calamities that can befall the explorers of an unknown sea, kept Columbus 
in a continual state of anxiety and suffering. At last he was shipwrecked on 
the coast of Jamaica. No settlement had been made here, and Columbus 
despatched a few of his men in Indian canoes to Hispaniola for relief. The 
insolent Ovando, from a mean jealousy of the great discoverer, delayed to 
grant him any assistance. Columbus remained in Jamacia, perpetually 
harassed by the mutinous conduct of his men. The natives, tired of the long 
stay of the Spaniards in their island, intercepted their supplies of provisions. 
Columbus, however, intimidated them by an artifice. An eclipse was at 
hand: he assembled the chief Indians, and informed them that the Great 
Spirit was angry at their behaviour toward their visitors, and on that night 
the moon would be turned blood-red. They listened with incredulity, but 
when the moon began to change her hue they were all struck with terror. 
They loaded themselves with provisions, and brought them to Columbus, 
entreating him to intercede with the Deity in their behalf. From that time 
their superstitious apprehensions kept them in implicit obedience to the 
Spaniards. 


After about a year’s detention on the island, three vessels came to their 
relief, and the crews passed over to Hispaniola, where the once arrogant 
Ovando received his distinguished visitor with fawning sycophancy, and 
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affected to treat him with every mark of honour and esteem. His complai- 
sance, however, went no further than outward show. Columbus, finding no 
means of prosecuting his enterprise in this part of the world, returned to 
Spain, September 12th, 1504, where his miseries were crowned by tiie 
intelligence of the death of Isabella, whose favour and protection he had 
always considered his last resource. This was a blow from which he never 
recovered. Overwhelmed with calamities, disgusted with the ingratitude of 
those whom he had faithfully and successfully served, declining in age, and 
broken in health, he lingered a few years longer in poverty and neglect, 
making from time to time a fruitless appeal to the honour and justice of 
those who had given him ” chains for a crown, a prison for a world ” ; and 
finally closed his life at Valladolid, May 20th, 1506, in the 59th year of his 
age. 


Such was the end of this remarkable man, who, to the astonishment of 
Europe, added a fourth part to the earth, or rather half a world to this globe, 
which had been so long desolate and so little known. It might reasonably be 
expected that public gratitude would have given the name of this intrepid 
seaman to the new hemisphere, the first discovery of which was owing to 
his enterprising genius. This was the smallest homage of respect that could 
be paid to his memory; but either through envy, inattention, or the caprice 
of fortune even in the distribution of fame, this honour was reserved for a 
Florentine adventurer, who did nothing more than follow the footsteps of a 
man whose name ought to stand foremost in the list of great characters.c 
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ARTAXERXES III 


Artaxerxes III (Ochus) opened his reign with a massacre of all the princes 
of the royal family ; then, thus freed from the pretenders who might have 
disputed the crown, he continued the war preparations, which had been 
interrupted by the death of his father and his own accession. Never had it 
been more important to re-establish the Persian dominion on the banks of 
the Nile. Egypt had been a source of continual trouble to the Great King 
ever since the recovery of her independence sixty years before. 


The first attack of Ochus was repelled with loss. Two adventurers who 
commanded the troops of Nectanebo, Diophantes of Athens and Lamius of 
Sparta, gained a complete victory over the assailants, and obliged them to 
retire with loss. 


The provinces on the coast of the Mediterranean, always unquiet since the 
campaign of Tachus and the revolt of Evagoras, took advantage of the 
seemingly favourable opportunity, and Artabazus revolted in Asia Minor, 
and nine of the little kings of Cyprus proclaimed their independence. 
Phoenicia still hesitated, but the satrap’s insolence, the rapacity of the 
generals, and the want of discipline of the soldiers returned from Egypt 
decided her. At a meeting held at Tripolis the representatives of the 
Phoenician cities conferred on Tennes, the prince of Sidon, the perilous 
honour of directing the military operations, and his first act was to destroy 
the royal park. 
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which the Persians had in the Lebanon Mountains, and to burn the 
provisions stored in the ports for the war in Egypt. At first Ochus thought 
that his lieutenants would soon avenge these acts, and, indeed, it was not 
long before Idrieus, tyrant of Caria, supported by eight thousand 
mercenaries, quelled the Cypriotes. But in Asia Minor, Artabazus, aided by 


CHAPTER II 


THE ARMY OF EXPLORERS 


Sometimes in Wagner’s musical dramas the introduction of a few notes 
from some leading melody foretells the inevitable catastrophe toward which 
the action is moving, as when in Lohengrin’s bridal chamber the well- 
Icnown sound of the distant Grail motive steals suddenly upon the ear, and 
the heart of the rapt listener is smitten with a sense of impending doom. , So 
in the drama of maritime discovery, as glimpses of new worlds were 
beginning to reward the enterprising crowns of Spain and Portugal, for a 
moment there came from the North a few brief notes fraught with ominous 
portent. The power for whom destiny had reserved the world empire of 
which these Southern nations — so noble in aim, so mistaken in policy — 
were dreaming stretched forth her hand in quiet disregard of papal bulls, 
and laid it upon the western shore of the ocean. It was only for a moment, 
and long years were to pass before the consequences were developed. But 
in truth the first fateful note that heralded the com-ing English supremacy 
was sounded when John Cabot’s tiny craft sailed out from the Bristol 
channel on a bright May morning of 1497. — John Fiske.” 


It is a curious fact that most of the discoveries made concerning America 
were made indirectly and imintentionally. Even the Norse and other 
traditions say that their heroes were blown to America by storm ; Columbus 
sought India and stumbled across the West Indies; John Cabot happened 
upon North America and thought he had found the realm of the great khan 
of Tatary; Sebastian Cabot sought the Northwest Passage to Cathay and 
India; the Portuguese Cortereal came for slaves; the French flocked to the 
cod-fisheries of Newfoundland as early as 1525, little caring where they 
were. 


Verrazano (whose very existence has been questioned), Cartier, and a few 
others indeed went exploring for the sake of acquiring information and 
territory, but these were the exceptions. 


The veteran Ponce de Leon sought the Fountain of Youth and found a 
mortal wound in Florida. Pmeda in seeking a strait found the Mississippi. 
Gomez was another Northwest Passager. Coronado made his wonderful 
Anab- 
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asis in search of the seven golden cities of Cibola and found the mud huts of 
New Mexico, the plains of Kansas, and the gorge of the Colorado. Soto was 
hunting a Peru m North America and found instead of gold only nakedness, 
fever, and a secret burial in the great river which he was not even the first to 
reach. Frobisher sought the Northwest Passage and went on a fool’s errand 
to Labrador for gold. Drake circumnavigated the world on a piratical cruise 
for Spanish galleons. Hudson explored the river and the bay that perpetuate 
in their names his vain hope of probing his way through the continent that 
lay like a bar across the path to India. The passage through this continent is 
yet to be made and artificially, and it can only lead as we know now into an 
ocean far wider than the Atlantic. 


It is interesting to note the division of the labour of discovery among the 
maritime nations of Europe. The Norse made the first approaches but did 
not improve their opportunity; as someone has said, “their visit was as 
profitable as the visit of a flock of sea-gulls.” The Portuguese began the 
great passion for discovery, and Colmnbus, as we have seen, spent his first 
ten years of pleading upon their court before he turned to Spain. When he 
returned with his prize, Pope Alexander VI, the Borgia, in his famous bull 
of May 3rd and 4th, 1493, drew a magnificent line down through the 
Atlantic ocean and gave Portugal all the un-Christian world east of it; Spain 
all that lay to the west. 


This demarcation restrained the enthusiasm of the English, then a Catholic 
nation, temporarily, but not long. Rapidly — for a time when there were no 
newspapers and telegraph systems to spread news — all the seafaring 
peoples of the Atlantic coast felt the impetus for exploration, and turned 
their prows and their hopes westward. The Spanish took the lead in 
enthusiasm and in numbers, till, as Galvano‘ said in Hakluyt’s version, 
“there grew such a common desire of travaile among the Spanyards, that 
they were ready to leape into the sea to swim, if it had been possible, into 
those new-found parts.” Once the first voyage had been made imitation was 
so easy that, as Columbus v/rote, ” Now there is not a man, down to the 
very tailors, who does not beg permission to be a discoverer.” 


But Italy had furnished the inspiration, through Marco Polo and Toscanelli, 
as well as the men, for many of the best discoveries, though she did not get 
the credit. In Genoa were bom Colombo (knowTi to the Spanish as Colon) 
and Giovanni or Zuan Cabot (known to his English employers as John 
Cabot) though he was a naturalised citizen of Venice, whence came also 
Polo and Cadamosto. In Florence was born the unjustly maligned Amerigo 
Vespucci (whose name though given only to the part of the continent which 
he explored soon spread to the whole new world). Florence also lent to 
France the true discoverer of the Hudson river, Verrazano. 


To Spain belong by birth and service the brilliantly fearless and bloodily 
ruthless cohort of the brothers Pinzon, Ojeda, Solis, Cortes, Pizarro, Ponce 
de Leon, Grijalva, Cordova, Pineda, Valdivia, Coronado, Lepe, Alamagro, 
Alvaratlo, La Cosa, Ayllon, Gil Gonzalez Gasca, Perrelo, and others. 


Portugal gave the world not only its splendid explorers of the East, but also 
Cortereal; Magelahes (known to us as Magellan), who .sailed under the 
Spanish flag in the most wonderful of all ocean voyages; Cabral, who gave 
Brazil to Portugal; Gomez, de Cintra, Jacques, and Coelho. 


From France came Jean Cousin of Dieppe, who is claimed as a preceder of 
Columbus, the plucky Breton and Normandy fishermen who swarmed over 
to Newfoundland immediately after its discovery was rumoured; Fray 
Marcos of Nice, L^ry, Cartier, Roberval, Champlain, Villegagnon, Ribaut, 
Laudon- 
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niere, La Salle, Marquette, Joliet, Gourgues, Hennepin, Frontenac, La Ve- 
rendrez. 


In return for borrowing Cabot from Italy, England lent Hudson to the Dutch 
when he rediscovered the river, but bought him back for the fatal bay 
voyage. She furnished also Frobisher, Drake, Hawkins, Gilbert, Raleigli, 
John Smith, Gosnold, Pring, Weymouth, John Davis, Willougliby, ancl 
William Baffin. 


Holland furnished Barentz and Van Horn, while Juan de la Fuca was a 
Greek. As a final settlement of the theory that America was part of Asia, the 
Russian Guosdjeff and the Danish Bering proved in the eighteenth century 
that Asia and America were not anjovhere joined by land. 


The rewards of the discoverers make a sad catalogue. Among those who 
died in obscurity and disgrace were Columbus, Gonzalez, and Cortes. The 
death penalty was meted out to Pinzon, Grijalva, Balboa, and Pizarro. 
Among those who perished in battle or died from the hardships of their 
career were Cordova, De Soto, Magellan, Valdura, Narvaez, Ayllon, Solis, 
Ribaut, Roberval, Gilbert, and Hudson. When Bering perished in 1741 he 
was — with the exception of those names on the still unfinished dead-roll 
of Arctic exploration — the last martyr to the costly cause of the discovery 
of America. But never have lives and gold been lavished with more profit to 
posterity, and never have cruelty, avarice, theft, and oppression borne so 
liberally the fruit of happiness, riches, and liberty. We may now take up in 
some detail the voyages of discovery and exploration that became the most 
notable industry of the age.” 


THE VOYAGES OF THE CABOTS 


In the new career of western adventure, the American continent was first 
discovered under the auspices of the English. In the history of maritime 


enterprise in the New World, the achievements of John and Sebastian Cabot 
are, in bokhiess, success, and results, second only to those of Columbus. 
The wars of the houses of York and Lancaster had ceased; tranquillity and 
thrifty industry had been restored by the prudent severity of Henry VII; the 
spirit of commercial activity began to be successfully fostered; and the 
marts of England were thronged with Lombard adventurers. The fisheries of 
the north had long tempted the merchants of Bristol to an intercourse with 
Iceland; and the nautical skill necessary to buffet the storms of the Atlantic 
had been acquired in this branch of northern commerce. Nor is it impossible 
that some uncertain traditions respecting the remote discoveries which 
Icelanders had made in Greenland towards the northwest, ” where the lands 
did nearest meet,” as Bacon ^ says, should have excited ” firm and pregnant 
conjectures.” The magnificent achievement of Columbus, revealing the 
wonderful truth, of which the germs may have existed in the imagination of 
every thoughtful niariner, won the admiration which was due to an 
enterprise that seemecl more divine than human, and kindled in the breasts 
of the emulous a vehement desire to gain as signal renown m the same 
career of darmg ; while the politic king of England clesired to share in the 
large returns which were promised by maritime adventure. 


It was, therefore, not difficult for John Cabot, a Venetian merchant, residing 
at Bristol, to engage Henry VII in plans for discovery. He obtained from 
that monarch a patent (March 5th, 1496), empowering himself and his three 
sons, or any of them, their lieirs, or their deputies, to sail into the eastern, 
western, or northern sea, with a fleet of five ships, at their own proper 
expense 
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and charges; to search for islands, countries, provinces, or regions, hitherto 
unseen by Christian people; to affix the banners of England on any city, 
island, or continent, that they might find ; and, as vassals of the English 
crown, to possess and occupy the territories that might be discovered. It was 
further stipulated, in what Chalmers” has called “the most ancient American 


State paper of England,” that the patentees should be strictly bound in their 
voyages to land at the port of Bristol, and to pay to the king one fifth part of 
the emoluments of the navigation ; while the exclusive right of frequenting 
all the countries that might be found was reserved, unconditionally and 
without limit of time, to the family of the Cabots and their assigns. Under 
this patent, containing the worst features of colonial monopoly and 
commercial restriction, John Cabot and [perhaps] his celebrated son 
Sebastian embarked for the west [May, 1497]. Of what tempests they 
encomitered, what mutinies they calmed, no record has been preserved. The 
discovery of the American continent (Jmie 24, 1497), probably in the 
latitude of fifty-six degrees, far, therefore, to the north of the straits of Belle 
Isle, among the polar bears, the rude savages, and the dismal cliffs of 
Labrador, was the fruit of the voyage. 


It has been attempted to deprive the father of the glory of having led the 
expedition. The surest documentary evidence confirms his claims.’ The 
navigators hastened homewards to announce their success. Thus the 
discovery of the continent was an exploit of private mercantile adventure ; 
and the possession of the new-fountl ” land and isles” was a right vested by 
an exclusive patent in the family of a Bristol merchant. Yet the Cabots 
derived little benefit from the expedition which their genius had suggested, 
and of which they alone had defrayed the expense. Posterity hardly 
remembered that they had reached the American continent nearly fourteen 
months before Columbus, on his third voyage, came in sight of the 
mainland, and almost two years before Amerigo Vespucci sailed west of the 
Canaries. But England acquired through their energy such a right to North 
America as this indisputable priority could confer. Henry VII and his 
successors recognised the claims of Spain and Portugal, only so far as they 
actually occupied the territories to which they laid pretension; and, at a later 
day, the English parliament and the English courts derided a title founded, 
not upon occupancy, but upon a grant from the Roman pontiff. 


Confidence and zeal awakened; and Henry grew circumspect in the 
concession of rights which now seemed to become of immense value. A 
new patent was issued (February 3rd, 1498) to John Cabot, less ample in the 
privileges which it conferred. A voyage was again undertaken; purposes of 
traffic were connected with it; and the frugal king was himself a partner in 


the expenditure. The object of this new expedition was, in part, to explore 
“what manner of landes those Indies were to inhabit”; and perhaps, also, a 
hope was entertained of reaching the rich empire of Cathay. Embarking in 


[‘ We tell the story of the Cabots as it is generally accepted. It is impossible 
to enter here into the controversies on every point, and we can only caution 
the reader to remember that we have not even an allusion, in the narrative 
form, to the voyages of the Cabots till twenty years after they are said to 
have occurred, and that much of what information we have is based on the 
reported conversations of Sebastian Cabot of a far later date. How uncertain 
these are may be seen from the fact that Eden/ says : ” Sebastian Cabot 
tolde me that he was borne in Bryston,” while there is much stronger proof, 
and his own statement to Contarini, to prove that he was born in Venice 
about 1473. The fir.st printed account of the Cabots’ discovery was in the 
Decades of Peter Martyr, f who was Sebastian’s friend, and whose account 
does not even mention John Cabot. On the other hand there are evidences 
that lead certain scholars to doubt that Sebastian was present on the first 
voyage at all. His name is not mentioned in the contemporary documents 
lately discovered, and there seems to be in the reports of his conversations a 
hopeless confusion of the first and second voyages. ] 
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May, Sebastian Cabot,’ with a company of three hundred men, sailed for 
Labrador, by way of Iceland; and reached the continent in the latitude of 
fifty-eight degrees. The severity of the cold, the strangeness of the imknown 
land, and his declared purpose of exploring the country, induced him to turn 
to the south ; and, having proceeded along the shores of the United States to 
the southern boimdary of Maryland, or perhaps to the latitude of Albemarle 
Sound, want of provisions induced him to return to England. 


Curiosity desires to trace the further career of the great seaman, who, with 
his father, gave a continent to England. The maps which he sketched of his 


discoveries, and the accounts which he wrote of his adventures, have 
perished, and the history of the next years of his life is involved in 
obscurity. Yet it does not admit of a reasonable doubt, that, perhaps in 1517, 
after he had been in the emplo}anent of Ferdinand of Spain, and before he 
received the appointment of pilot-major from Charles V, he sailed once 
more from England to discover the Northwest Passage. The testimony 
respecting this expedition is confused and difficult of explanation; the 
circumstances which attended it, are variously related, and are assigned to 
other and earlier voyages. Sebastian Cabot passed through the straits and 
entered the bay, which, after the lapse of nearly a century, took their name 
from Hudson. He himself wrote a “discourse of navigation,” in which the 
entrance of the strait was laid down with great precision ” on a card, drawn 
by his own hand.” He boldly prosecuted his design, making his way 
through regions, Into which it was, long afterwards, esteemed an act of the 
most intrepid maritime adventure to penetrate, till, on June 11th, 1517, as 
we are informed from a letter written by the navigator himself, he had 
attained the altitude of sixty-seven and a half degrees, ever in the hope of 
finding a passage into the Indian Ocean. Tlie sea was still open; but the 
cowardice of a naval officer [Sir Thomas Pert or Spert], and the mutiny of 
the mariners, compelled him to return, though his own confidence in the 
possibility of effecting the passage remained unimpaired. 


The career of Sebastian Cal/ot was in the issue as honourable as it had in 
the opening been glorious. For sixty years, diuing a period when maritime 
adventure engaged the most intense public curiosity, he was reverenced for 
his achievements and his skill. He sailed to South America in 1526 under 
the auspices of Charles V, though not with entire success.“ On his return to 
England in 1548 he advanced the commerce of England by opposing a 
mercantile monopoly, and was pensioned and rewarded for his merits as the 
Great Sea- 


[‘ Hakluyt ‘m quotes Fabian to the effect that John Cabot went also on this 
second voyage. It seems improbable, indeed, that he was not in command, 
all evidence of him was lacking, however, till as late as 1897, when the 
Customs Roll of Bristol for 1496-1499 was discovered in V Vestminster 
Abbey and published ; it tends to prove that John Cabot returned from his 
second voyage before September 29, 1498, and was alive at that date. | 


p While in Spain he was ordered into banishment for this failure, though it 
is not known if the sentence was executed. | 


(1474-1557) 
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man in 1549. It was also he who framed the instructions for the expedition 
which discovered the passage to Archangel in 1553. He lived to an extreme 
old age, and so loved his profession to the last, that in the hour of death his 
wandering thoughts were upon the ocean. Tliere is deep cause for regret, 
that time has spared so few memorials of his career. Himself incapable of 
jealousy, he did not escape detraction. He gave England a continent, and no 
one knows his burial place. 


THE PORTUGUESE CORTEREAL 


The king of Portugal, grieved at having neglected Columbus, readily 
favoured an expedition for northern discovery. Gaspar Cortereal was 
appointed commander of the enterprise. [He sailed with three ships on May 
15th, 1501]. He reached the shores of North America, ranged the coast for a 
distance of six or seven hundred miles, and carefully observed the country 
and its inhabitants. The most northern point which he attained, was 
probably about the fiftieth degree. Of the country along which he sailed, he 
had occasion to admire the brilliant freshness of the verdure, and the density 
of the stately forests. The pines, well adapted for masts and yards, promised 
to become an object of gainful commerce. But men were already with the 
Portuguese an established article of traffic; the inhabitants of the American 
coast seemed well fitted for labour; and Cortereal freighted his ships with 
more than fifty Indians, whom, on his return, October 8th, he sold as slaves. 
It was soon resolved to renew the expedition; but the adventurer never 
returned. His death was ascribed to a combat with the natives, whom he 


desired to kidnap; the name of Labrador, transferred to a more northern 
coast, is, probably, a memorial of his crime ; and is, perhaps, the only 
permanent trace of Portuguese adventure within the limits of North 
America.* In May of the next year, 1502, Caspar’s brother, Miguel, sailed 
to search for his brother. They found so many rivers and bays that they 
divided their fleet ; two vessels returned, but Miguel, like his brother, was 
never heard of again. A new expedition sent by the king found no trace of 
either, and when the eklest of the family asked permission, the king said he 
had lost enough Cortereals.” 


FRENCH discoveries: verrazano 


The French entered without delay into the competition for the commerce 
and the soil of America. Within seven years of the discovery of the 
continent, in 1504, the fisheries of Newfoundland were known to the hardy 
mariners of Brittany and Normandy.’ The island of Cape Breton acquired 
its name from their remembrance of home, and in France it was usual to 
esteem them the discoverers of the country. A map of the gulf of St. 
Lawrence was drawn by Denys, a citizen of Honfleur; and the fishermen of 
the northwest of France derived wealth from the regions, which, it was 
reluctantly confessed, had been first visited by the Cabots. 


The fisheries had for some years been successfully pursued ; savages from 
the northeastern coast had been brought to France [by Thomas Aubert of 
Dieppe], in 1508; plans of colonisation in North America had been 
suggested, 1518 [and perhaps attempted], by De Lery and Saint-Just; when 
at length 


[‘ If the archives of Dieppe had not been destroyed in the bombardment of 
1694, and those of La Rochelle in the famous siege, Prance would doubtless 
occupy a higher place even than she now holds in the account of American 
exploration. ] 
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Athens and Thebes, withstood the troops sent against him, and Tennes 
gained an important victory in Syria. He had naturally implored the help of 
Nectanebo, and he had sent him four thousand Greeks under his best 
general. Mentor, the Rhodian ; and Belesys, the satrap of Syria, and 
Mazaeus, the satrap of Cilicia, were beaten. Then enraged at these reverses 
Ochus convened his vanguard and rear-guard of thirty thousand Asiatics 
and ten thousand Greeks for a final effort ; and the Sidonians, on their side, 
surrounded their city with a triple moat, increased the height of their walls 
and burnt their ships. Their leader was, unfortunately, wanting in energy, for 
Tennes, until the day of revolt, had lived a life of pleasure, surrounded with 
dancers and musicians, whom he had brought from Ionia and Greece at 
great expense. 


The approach of Ochus robbed him of the little courage he possessed, and 
he tried by treachery to his subjects to atone for the treason of which he was 
guilty to his sovereign. His confidential minister was a certain Thessalion, 
and he sent him to the Persian camp and offered to betray Sidon, and act as 
a guide to Egypt, in return for the retention of his life and rank. 


Ochus had accepted the conditions of his rebellious vassal when a moment 
of pride nearly compromised the affair. For Thessalion asked the king to 
give him his right hand on the promise of the fulfilment of the engagement ; 
and this presiimption so enraged Ochus, that he gave orders for his 
execution. As they were taking him away, Thessalion cried out that if the 
Great King forfeited the proffered assistance of Tennes, he would fail in his 
efforts against Phoenicia and Egypt ; whereupon, Ochus granted the request 
made of him. 


When the Persians were only a few days’ march from the city, Thessalion 
lured the hundred chief citizens to the camp on the pretext of a general 
meeting, and they were put to death by javelin blows. The Sidonians, 
although abandoned by their king, still wished to hold out, but Mentor told 
them that their mercenaries would bring the enemy into the place at a 
moment’s notice ; so after deciding to throw themselves on the mercy of the 
conqueror, five hundred of them were sent as deputies with olive branches 
in their hands. But Ochus was the cruellest, most bloodthirsty king Persia 
had ever had, and he treated the envoys in his usual way. The rest of the 


[1534 A.D.] 


Francis I, a monarch who had invited Da Vinci and Cellini to transplant the 
fine arts into his kingdom, employed Giovanni Verrazano another 
Florentine, to explore the new regions, which had alike excited curiosity 
and hope. It was by way of the isle of Madeira that the Italian, parting from 
a fleet which had cruised successfully along the shores of Spain, sailed for 
America, January 17th, 1524, with a single caravel, resolute to make 
discovery of new countries.* 


VERRAZANO S OWN ACCOUNT OF HIS VOYAGE IN 1524 


Captain Giovanni da Verrazano to his most serene majesty, the king of 
France, writes: 


Since the tempests which we encountered on the northern coasts, I have not 
written to your most serene and Christian majesty concerning the four ships 
sent out by your orders on the ocean to discover new lands, because I 
thought you must have been before apprized of all that had happened to us 
— that we had been compelled by the impetuous violence of the winds to 
put into Brittany in distress with only the two ships Normandy and Dolphin; 
and that after having repaired these ships, we made a cruise in them, well 
armed, along the coast of Spain, as your majesty must have heard, and also 
of our new plan of continuing our begun voyage with the Dolphin [or 
Dauphine] alone; from this voyage being now returned, I proceed to give 
your majesty an accomit of our discoveries. 


On the 17th of last January we set sail from a desolate rock near the island 
of Madeira, belonging to his most serene majesty, the king of Portugal, with 
fifty men, having provisions sufficient for eight months, arms and other 
warlike munition and naval stores. Sailing westward with a light and 
pleasant easterly breeze, in twentyfive days we ran eight hmidred leagues. 
On the 24th of February we encountered as violent a hurricane as any ship 
ever weathered from which we escaped imhurt by the divine assistance and 
goodness, to the praise of the glorious and fortunate name of our good ship, 
that had been able to support the violent tossing of the waves. Pursuing our 


voyage towards the west, a little northwardly, in twenty-four days more, 
having run four hundred leagues, we reached a new country, which had 
never before been seen by any one, either in ancient or modern times. At 
first it appeared to be very low, but on approaching it to within a quarter of 
a league from the shore we perceived, by the great fires near the coast, that 
it was inhabited. We perceived that it stretches to the south, and coasted 
along in that direction in search of some port, in which we might come to 
anchor, and examine into the nature of the country, but for fifty leagues we 
could find none m which we could lie securely. 


Seeing the coast still stretch to the south, we resolved to change our course 
and stand to the northward, and as we still had the same difficulty, we drew 
in with the land and sent a boat on shore. Many people who were seen com- 
ing to the seaside fled at our approach, but occasionally stopping, they 
looked back upon us with astonishment, and some were at length induced, 
by various friendly signs, to come to us. These showed the greatest delight 
on beholding us, wondering at our dress, countenances and complexion. 
They then showed us by signs where we could more conveniently secure 
our boat, and offered us some of their provisions. That your majesty may 
know all that we learned, while on shore, of their manners and customs of 
life, I will relate what we saw as briefly as possible. They go entirely naked, 
except that about the loins they wear skins of small animals like martens 
fastened by a girdle of plaited 
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grass, to which they tie, all roimd the body, the tails of other animals 
hanging down to the knees; all other parts of the body and the head are 
naked. Some wear garlands similar to bird’s feathers. 


The complexion of these people is black, not much different from that of 
the Ethiopians; their hair is black and thick, and not very long, it is worn 
tied back upon the head in the form of a little tail. In person they are of 
good proportions, of middle stature, a little above our o\ti, broad across the 


breast, strong in the arms, and well formed in the legs and other parts of the 
body; the only exception to their good looks is that they have broad faces, 
but not all, however, as we saw many that had sharp ones, with large black 
eyes and a fixed expression. They are not very strong m body, but acute in 
mind, active and swift of foot, as far as we could judge by observation. In 
these last two particulars they resemble the people of the east, especially 
those of the most remote. We could not learn a great many particulars of 
their usages on account of our short stay among them, and the distance of 
our ship from the shore. 


As the “East” stretches around this coimtry, I think it cannot be devoid of 
the same medicinal and aromatic drugs, and various riches of gold and the 
like, as is denoted by the colour of the ground. It abomids also in animals, 
as deer, stags, hares, and many other similar, and with a great variety of 
birds for every kind of pleasant and delightful sport. It is plentifully 
supplied with lakes and ponds of running water, and being in the latitude of 
34 the air is salubrious, pure and temperate, and free from the extremes of 
both heat and cold. 


We set sail from this place, continuing to coast along the shore, which we 
found stretching out to the west (east?) ; the inhabitants being numerous, we 
saw everywhere a multitude of fires. \Vhile at anchor on this coast, there 
being no harbour to enter, we sent the boat on shore with twentyfive men to 
obtam water, but it was not possible to land without endangering the boat, 
on account of the immense high surf thrown up by the sea, as it was an open 
roadstead. Many of the natives came to the beach, indicating by various 
friendly signs that we might trust ourselves on shore. One of their noble 
deeds of friendship deserves to be made knowia to your majesty. A young 
sailor was attempting to swim ashore through the surf to carry them some 
knick-knacks, as little bells, looking-glasses, and other like trifles; when he 
came near three or four of them he tossed the things to them, and turned 
about to get back to the boat, but he was thrown over by the waves, and so 
dashed by them that he lay as it were dead upon the beach. When these 
people saw him in this situation, they ran and took him up by the head, legs 
and arms, and carried him to a distance from the surf; the yoimg man, 
finding himself borne off in tliis way, uttered very loud shrieks in fear and 


dismay, while they answered as they could in their language, showing him 
that he had no cause for fear. 


Afterwards they laid him down at the foot of a little hill, when they took off 
his shirt and trousers, and examined him, expressing the greatest 
astonishment at the whiteness of his skin. Our sailors in the boat seeing a 
great fire made up, and their companion placed very near it, full of fear, as 
is usual in all cases of novelty, imagined that the natives were about to roast 
him for food. But as soon as he had recovered his strength after a short stay 
with them, showing by signs that he wished to return aboard, they hugged 
him with great affection, and accompanied him to the shore, then leaving 
him, that he might feel more secure, they withdrew to a little hill, from 
which they watched him until he was safe in the boat. This young man 
remarked that 
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these people were black like the others, that they had shining skins, middle 
stature, and sharper faces, and very delicate bodies and limbs, and that they 
were inferior in strength, but quick in their minds; this is all that he 
observed of them. 


Departing hence, and always following the shore, which stretched to the 
north, we came, in the space of fifty leagues, to another land, which 
appeared very beautiful and full of the largest forests. We approached it, 
and going ashore with twenty men, we went back from the coast about two 
leagues, and foimd that the people had fled and hid themselves in the woods 
for fear. By searching aroimd we discovered in the grass a very old woman 
and a young girl of about eighteen or twenty, who had concealed 
themselves for the same reason; the old woman carried two infants on her 
shoulders, and behind her neck a little boy eight years of age ; when we 
came up to them they began to shriek and make signs to the men who had 
fled to the woods. We gave them a part of our provisions, which they 
accepted with delight, but the girl would not touch any; everything we 


offered to her being thrown down in great anger. We took the little boy from 
the old woman to carry with us to France, and would have taken the girl 
also, who was very beautiful and very tall, but it was impossible because of 
the loud shrieks she uttered as we attempted to lead her away; having to 
pass some woods, and being far from the ship, we determined to leave her 
and take the boy only. We found them fairer than the others, and wearing a 
covering made of certain plants, which hung down from the branches of the 
trees, tying them together with threads of wild hemp ; their heads are 
without covering and of the same shape as the others. 


We saw in this coimtry many vines growing naturally, which entwine about 
the trees, and run up upon them as they do in the plains of Lombardy. These 
vines would doubtless produce excellent wine if they were properly 
cultivated and attended to, as we have often seen the grapes which they 
produce very sweet and pleasant, and not unlike our own. 


After having remained here three days, riding at anchor on the coast, as we 
could find no harbour we determined to depart, and coast along the shore to 
the northeast, keeping sail on the vessel only by day, and coming to anchor 
by night. After proceeding one hundred leagues, we foimd a very pleasant 
situation among some steep hills, through which a very large river, deep at 
its mouth, forced its way to the sea; from the sea to the estuary of the river, 
any ship heavily laden might pass, with the help of the tide, which rises 
eight feet. But as we were riding at anchor in a good birth, we would not 
venture up in our vessel, without a knowledge of the mouth; therefore we 
took the boat, and entering the river, we foimd the country on its banks well 
peopled, the inhabitants not differing much from the others, being dressed 
out with the feathers of birds of various colours. They came towards us with 
evident delight, raising loud shouts of admiration, and showing us where we 
could most securely land with our boat. We passed up this river, about half 
a league, when we found it formed a most beautiful lake three leagues in 
circuit,’ upon which they were rowing thirty or more of their small boats, 
from one shore to the other, filled with multitudes who came to see us. All 
of a sudden, as is wont to happen to navigators, a violent contrary wind 
blew in from the sea, and forced us to return to our ship, greatly regretting 
to leave this region which seemed so commodious and delightful, and 


which we supposed must also contain great riches, as the hills showed many 
indications of 


[‘ This is universally admitted to be the harbour of New York, and the 
mouth of the Hud-son, where Verrazano preceded Henry Hudson by several 
years. The triangular island is recognised as Block Island. ] 
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minerals. Weighing anchor, we sailed fifty leagues toward the east, as the 
coast stretched in that direction, and always in sight of it; at length we 
discovered an island of a triangular form, about ten leagues from the 
mainland, in size about equal to the island of Rhodes, having many hills 
covered with trees, and well peopled, judging from the great number of 
fires which we saw all aromid its shores; we gave it the name of your 
majesty’s illustrious mother. 


We did not land there, as the weather was unfavourable, but proceeded to 
another place, fifteen leagues distant from the island, where we found a 
very excellent harbour. Before entering it, we saw about twenty small boats 
full of people, who came about our ship, uttering many cries of 
astonishment, but they would not approach nearer than within fifty paces. 
By imitating their signs, we inspired them in some measure with 
confidence, so that they came near enough for us to toss to them some little 
bells and glasses, and many toys, which they took and looked at, laughing, 
and then came on board without fear. Among them were two kings more 
beautiful in form and stature than can possibly be described; one was about 
forty years old, the other about twenty-four. We saw upon them several 
pieces of wrought copper, which is more esteemed by them than gold, as 
this is not valued on account of its colour, but it is considered by them as 
the most ordinary of the metals — yellow being the colour especially 
disliked by them; azure and red are those in highest estimation with them. 
Of those things which we gave them, they prized most highly the bells, 
azure crystals, and other toys to liang in their ears and about their necks; 


they do not value or care to have silk or gold stufTs, or other kinds of cloth, 
nor implements of steel or iron. When we showed them our arms, they 
expressed no admiration, and only asked how they were made ; the same 
was the case of the looking-glasses, which they returned to us, smiling, as 
soon as they had looked at them. They are very generous, giving 
away,,whatever they have. We formed a great friendship with them. 


This region is situated in the parallel of Rome, being 41° 40’ of north 
latitude, but much colder from accidental circumstances, and not by nature, 
as I shall hereafter explain to your majesty, and confine myself at present to 
the description of its local situation. It looks towards the south, on which 
side the harbour is half a league broad; afterwards, upon entering it, the 
extent between the coast and north is twelve leagues, and then enlarging 
itself it forms a very large bay, twenty leagues in circumference, in which 
are five small islajids, of great fertility and beauty, covered with large and 
lofty trees. Among these islands any fleet, however large, might ride safely, 
without fear of tempests or other dangers. Turning towards the south, at the 
entrance of the harbour, on both sides, there are very pleasant hills, and 
many streams of clear water, which flow down to the sea. In the midst of 
the entrance, there is a rock of freestone, formed by nature, and suitable for 
the construction of any kind of machine or bulwark for the defence of the 
harbour. 


Having supplied ourselves with everything necessary, on the 5th of May we 
departed from the port, and sailed one hundred and fifty leagues, keeping so 
close to the coast as never to lose it from our sight; the nature of the comitry 
appeared much the same as before, but the mountains were a little higher, 
and all in appearance rich in minerals. We did not stop to land as the 
weather was very favourable for pursuing our voyage, and the coimtry 
presented no variety. The people were entirely different from the others we 
had seen, whom we had found kind and gentle, but these were so rude and 
barbarous that we were unable by any signs we could make, to hold 
commmiication with them. They clothe themselves in the skuis of bears, 
lynxes, seals, and other animals. Their food, as far as we could judge by 
several visits to their dwel-462 THE HISTOEY OF THE UNITED STATES 
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lings, is obtained by hunting and fishing, and certain fruits, which are a sort 
of root of spontaneous growth. They have no pulse, and we saw no signs of 
cultivation; the land appears sterile and unfit for growing of fruit or grain of 
any kind. If we wished at any time to traffick with them, they came to the 
sea shore and stood upon the rocks, from which they lowered down by a 
cord to our boats beneath whatever they had to barter, continually crying 
out to us, not to come nearer, and instantly demanding from us that which 
was to be given in exchange; they took from us only knives, fish hooks, and 
sharpened steel. No regard was paid to our courtesies; when we had nothing 
left to exchange with them, the men at our departure made the most brutal 
signs of disdain and contempt possible. 


AgaiiLst their will we penetrated two or three leagues into the interior with 
twentyfive men; when we came to the shore, they shot at us with their 
arrows, raising the most horrible cries and afterwards fleeing to the woods. 
In this region we foimd notliing extraordinary except vast forests and some 
metalliferous hills, as we infer from seeing that many of the people wore 
copper earrings. Departing from thence, we kept along the coast, steering 
northeast, and fomid the country more pleasant and open, free from woods, 
and distant in the interior we saw lofty mountains, but none which extended 
to the shore. Within fifty leagues we discovered thirty-two islands, all near 
the main land, small and of pleasant appearance, but high and so disposed 
as to afford excellent harbours and channels, as we see in the Adriatic gulf, 
near Illyria and Dalmatia. We had no intercourse with the people, but we 
judge that they were similar in nature and usages to those we were last 
among. After sailing between east and north the distance of one himdred 
and fifty leagues more, and finding our provisions and naval stores nearly 
exliausted, we took in wood and water and determined to return to France, 
having discovered 502, that is 700 (sic) leagues of unknown lands. 


As to the religious faith of all these tribes, not miderstanding their language, 
we could not discover either by sign or gestures anything certain. It seemed 
to us that they had no religion nor laws, nor any knowledge of a First Cause 
or Mover, that they worshipped neither the heavens, stars, sun, moon, nor 
other planets; nor could we learn if they were given to any kind of idolatry, 
or offered any sacrifices or supplications, or if they have temples or houses 
of prayer in their villages: our conclusion was that they have no religious 


belief whatever, but live in this respect entirely free. All which proceeds 
from ignorance, as they are very easy to be persuaded, and imitated us with 
earnestness and fervour in all which they saw us do as Christians in our acts 
of worship. 


My intention in this voyage was to reach Cathay, on the extreme coast of 
Asia, expecting, however, to find in the newly discovered land some such 
an obstacle, as they have proved to be, yet I did not doubt that I should 
penetrate by some passage to the eastern ocean. It was the opinion of the 
ancients, that our oriental Indian Ocean is one and without and interposing 
land; Aristotle supports it by arguments founded on various probabilities ; 
but it is contrary to that of the moderns and shown to be erroneous by 
experience ; the country which has been discovered, and which was 
unknown to the ancients, is another world compared with that before 
known, being manifestly larger than our Europe, together with Africa and 
perhaps Asia, if we rightly estimate its extent. If the breadth of this newly 
discovered country corresponds to its extent of sea coast, it doubtless 
exceeds Asia in size. In this way we find that the land forms a much larger 
portion of our globe than the ancients supposed, who maintained, contrary 
to mathematical reasoning, that it was 
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less than the water, whereas actual experience proves the reverse, so that we 
judge in respect to extent of surface the land covers as much space as the 
water; and I hope more clearly and more satisfactorily to point out and 
explain to your majesty the great extent of that new land, or new world, of 
which I have been speaking. The continent of Asia and Africa, we know for 
certain, is joined to Europe to the north in Norway and Russia, which 
disproves the idea of the ancients that all this part had been navigated from 
the Cimbric Chersonesus, eastward as far as the Caspian Sea. They also 
maintained that the whole continent was surrounded by two seas situated to 
the east and west of it, which seas in fact do not surround either of the two 
continents, for as we have seen above, the land of the southern hemisphere 


at the latitude of 54 extends eastwardly an imknown distance, and that of 
the northern passing the 66th parallel turns to the east, and has no 
termination as high as the 70th. In a short time, I hope, we shall have more 
certain knowledge of these things, by the aid of your majesty, whom I pray 
Almighty God to prosper in lasting glory, that we may see the most 
important results of this om-cosmography in the fulfilment of the holy 
words of the Gospel. 


On board the ship Dolphin,’ in the port of Dieppe in Normandy, the 8th of 
July, 1524. 


Your humble servitor, 


Giovanni da Verrazano./ 


JACQUES CARTIER (1534-1536 A.D.) 


The account of Verrazano’s voyage is taken from his letter to the French 
king sent from Dieppe July 8th, 1524. The original is lost, but two Italian 
translations exist and there are allusions to it of early date. In 1864, an 
American, Buckingham Smith,’ cast doubts on the credibility of the letter. 
H. C. Murphy,’ in 1875 took up the subject again, and denied Verrazano’s 
voyage in toto. The brilliance of his argmnent made a sensation and led 
Bancroft ‘“’ m his revision of his history to omit the pages concemmg 
Verrazano which he had originally written. Murphy’s onslaught, however, 
evoked a host of defenders, and the great majority of historians now give 
full credence and honour to Verrazano.’* 


In July, Verrazano was once more in France [arriving at Dieppe July 8th]. 
His own narrative of the voyage is the earliest original account, now extant, 
of the coast of the United States. He advanced the knowledge of the 
country; and he gave to France some claim to an extensive territory, on the 
pretext of discovery. The historians of maritime adventure agree that 
Verrazano again embarked upon an expedition, from which, it is usually 
added, he never returned. Did he sail once more under the auspices of 
France? When the monarch had just lost “everything but honour” in the 


population, therefore, seeing that death was inevitable, shut themselves up 
in their houses and set fire to them. Forty thousand persons perished in the 
fire, and such was the wealth of the best houses, that the right of extracting 
from the ruins the ingots of gold and silver was sold at a high price. The 
punishment of the town was followed by the execution of Tennes, and the 
other cities, alarmed at his fate, opened their gates without striking a blow. 


After the settlement of Syria, Ochus marched to Egypt without further 
delay. The Great King’s victories recalled the vacillating provinces to 


The army was divided into three parts, each one commanded by a barbarian 
and by a Greek. In passing through the marsh lands, several battalions were 
lost in the shifting sands ; and on arriving at Pelusium, the enemy was 
found ready. Nectanebo had fewer men than his adversary, his force 
consisting of sixty thousand Egyptians, twenty thousand Libyans, and as 
many 
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Greeks, but the recollection of his own successes and those of his 
predecessors, in spite of unequal numbers, inspired him with courage in the 
issue of the struggle. His squadron was likewise unequal to the combined 
fleets of Cyprus and Phoenicia, but he had sufficient flat-bottomed boats to 
defend the mouths of the Nile. The weak points of his position were 
defended by fortresses or entrenched camps ; in short, all measures were 
taken for a defensive war. 


The imprudent ardour of his Greek auxiliaries, however, spoiled his plan. 
Pelusium was occupied by five thousand men, under the command of 
Philophron. Some of the Thebans, who had served under Lacrates in the 
Persian army, desirous of again justifying their renown for bravery gained 
in the campaigns of Epaminondas, crossed a deep canal, which separated 


disastrous battle of Pavia, is it probable that the impoverished government 
could have sent forth another expedition? Did he relinquish the service of 
France for that of England? It is hardly a safe conjecture, as advanced by 
Biddle,»» that he was murdered in an encoimter with savages, while on a 
voyage of discovery, which Henry VIII had favoured. Hakluy t ‘^ asserts 
that Verrazano was thrice on the coast of America, and that he gave a map 
of it to the English monarch. It is the common tradition, that he perished at 
sea, having been engaged in an expedition of which no tidings were ever 
heard. Such a report might 


[‘ The name of this famous ship is usually translated Dolphin from the 
French Dauphine or the Italian Delfina, but it more probably was chosen in 
honour of the Dauphin of France. ] 
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easily be spread respecting a great navigator who had disappeared from the 
public view. Yet such certainty cannot be established. 


But the misfortunes of the French monarchy did not affect the industry of 
its fishermen; who, amidst the miseries of France, still resorted to 
Newfoundland. There exists a letter of August 3rd, 1527, to Henry VIII, 
from the haven of St. Jolm, m Newfoundland, written by an English 
captain, in which he declares he found in that one harbour eleven sail of 
Normans and one Breton, engaged in the fishery. The French king, 
engrossed by the passionate and unsuccessful rivalry with Charles V, could 
hardly respect so humble an interest. But Chabot, achniral of France, a man 
of bravery and influence, acquainted by his office with the fishermen, on 
whose vessels he levied some small exactions for his private emolument, 
interested Francis in the design of exploring and colonising the New World. 


Jacques Cartier, a mariner of St. Malo, was selected to lead the expedition. 
His several voyages are of great moment; for they had a permanent effect in 
guiding the attention of France to the region of the St. Lawrence. It was 


April 20th, that the mariner, with two ships, left the harbour of St. Malo; 
and prosperous weather brought him May 10th upon the coasts of 
Newfoundland. Having almost circumnavigated the island, he turned to the 
south, and crossing the gulf, entered the bay, which he called Des Chaleurs, 
from the intense heats of midsmnmer. Finding no passage to the west, he 
sailed along the coast, as far as the smaller mlet of Gaspe. There, July 12th, 
upon a point of land, at the entrance of the haven, a lofty cross was raised, 
bearing a shield, with the lilies of France and an appropriate inscription. 
Henceforth the soil was to be esteemed a part of the dominions of the 
French king. Leaving the bay of Gaspe, Cartier discovered the great river of 
Canada, and sailed up its channel, till he could discern land on either side. 
As he was unprepared to remain durmg the winter, it then became necessary 
to return; the little fleet embarked August 9th, for Europe, and in less than 
thirty days, entered the harbour of St. Malo in security. His native city and 
France were filled with the tidings of his discoveries. The voyage had been 
easy and successful. Up to the day of steamships, the passage to and fro was 
not often made more rapidly or more safely. 


The court listened to the urgency of the friends of Cartier; a new 
commission was issued; three well-furnished ships were provided by the 
king; and some of the young nobility of France volunteered to join the new 
expedition. The squadron sailed May 19th, 1535, for the New World, full of 
hopes of discoveries and plans of colonisation in the territory which now 
began to be known as New France. 


It was after a stormy voyage that they arrived within sight of 
Newfoundland. Passing to the west of that island on the day of St. 
Lawrence, August 10th, 1535, they gave the name of that martyr to a 
portion of the noble gulf which opened before them; a name which has 
gradually extended to the whole gulf, and to the river. Sailing to the north of 
Anticosti, they ascended the stream in September, as far as a pleasant 
harbour in the isle, since called Orleans. The natives, Indians of Algonquin 
descent, received them with unsuspecting hospitality. Leavmg his ships 
safely moored, Cartier, in a boat, sailed up the majestic stream to the chief 
Indian settlement on the island of Hochelaga. The language of its 
inhabitants proves them to have been of the Huron family of tribes. The 
town lay at the foot of a hill, which he climbed. As he reached the summit, 


he was moved to admiration by the prospect before him of woods, and 
waters, and mountains. 


Imagination presented it as the future emporium of inland commerce, 
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and the metropolis of a prosperous province ; filled with bright 
anticipations, he called the hill Mont-Real, and time, that has transferred the 
name to the island, is realising his visions. Cartier also gathered of the 
Indians some indistinct account of the coimtries now contained m the north 
of Vermont and New York. Rejoining his ships, the winter, rendered 
frightful by the ravages of the scurvy, was passed where they were 
anchored. At the approach of spring, a cross was solemnly erected upon 
land, and on it a shield was suspended, which bore the arms of France, and 
an inscription, declaring Francis to be the rightful king of these new-foimd 
regions. Having thus claimed possession of the territory, the Breton mariner 
returned to Europe, and July 6th, 1536, once more entered St. Malo in 
security. 


THE SPANISH EXPLORERS 


Extraordinary success had kindled in the Spanish nation an equally 
extraordinary enthusiasm. No sooner had the New World revealed itself to 
their enterprise than the valiant men, who had won laurels under Ferdinand 
among the moimtains of Andalusia sought a new career of glory in more 
remote adventures. The weapons that had been tried in the battles with the 
Moors, and the military skill that had been acquired in the romantic 
conquest of Granada, were now turned against the feeble occupants of 
America. The passions of avarice and religious zeal were strangely blended; 
and the heroes of Spain sailed to the west, as if they had been bound on a 
new crusade, where infinite wealth was to reward their piety. The Spanish 
nation had become infatuated with a fondness for novelties; the “chivalry of 
the ocean” despised the range of Europe as too narrow, and offering to their 


extravagant ambition nothmg beyond mediocrity. America was the region 
of romance, where the heated imagination could indulge in the boldest 
delusions; where the simple natives ignorantly wore the most precious 
ornaments; and, by the side of the clear runs of water, the sands sparkled 
with gold. 


What way soever, says the historian of the ocean, the Spaniards are called, 
with a beck only, or a whispering voice, to anything rising above water, 
they speedily prepare themselves to fly, and forsake certainties under the 
hope of more brilliant success. To carve out provinces with the sword; to 
divide the spoils of empires; to plunder the accumulated treasures of some 
ancient Indian dynasty; to return from a roving expedition with a crowd of 
enslaved captives and a profusion of spoils — soon became the ordinary 
dreams in which the excited minds of the Spaniards delighted to indulge. 
Ease, fortune, life, all were squandered in the pursuit of a game, where, if 
the issue was uncertain, success was sometimes obtained, greater than the 
boldest imagination had dared to anticipate. Is it strange that these 
adventurers were often superstitious? The New World and its wealth were 
in themselves so wonderful, that why should credit be withheld from the 
wildest fictions? Why should not the hope be indulged, that the laws of 
nature themselves would yield to the desires of men so fortunate and so 
brave?* 


THE DISPUTED VOYAGE OF VESPUCCI, AND THE NAME ” 
AMERICA” 


Few of the early names in American history have failed to be the subject of 
critical dispute. None have been the victims of more bitter controversy than 
Vespucci, the Florentine, whose first name has been latinised and femi- 


[‘ His later activities as a colonist will be discussed in another chapter. ] 
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nised into the title of the entire New World. There exists a letter credited to 
Vespucci which saj^s: “We sailed from the port of Cadiz, May 10, 1497. 
After spendmg a few days at the Canaries, the four ships proceeded and 
“arrived at the end of twenty-seven days upon a shore which we believed to 
be that of a continent.” 


If this letter is to be believed, Vespucci reached the continent a week or 
more before John Cabot, for whom June 24th, 1497, is the earliest date 
claimed; and fourteen months before the date when Colmnbus sighted the 
mainland in August 1498. Therefore there would be at least partial justice in 
giving the name America to the mainland. But this letter is in conflict with 
so much negative evidence that the 1497 voyage of Vespucci is not 
seriously accepted by the majority of historians, though, of course, it cannot 
be entirely disproved to have happened in a crowded time when, as 
Columbus said, ” the very tailors” wanted to be discoverers. The letter 
however was not written till 1504, if then, and it distinctly states that 
Vespucci went under royal commission. Of this there is absolutely no 
confirmation, which is suspicious; there is indeed some proof that he could 
not have been out of Spain in the period indicated. 


While Vespucci’s voyage in 1497 is denied by almost all reputable 
historians with the exception of a few stalwart defenders like Varnhagen ^ 
and John Fiske, there is little doubt that he made what he calls his 
“second” voyage, in 1499. Of this there is proof, for he is mentioned by 
Alonzo de Ojeda who was with Colmnbus in 1492 and who in 1499, made 
an independent voyage with four ships by royal commission and reached 
the Orinoco. In 1512 Columbus’ son Diego, as heir to his father’s rights, 
brought suit against the kmg of Spain for royalties from certain provinces. 
The king tried to prove that Columbus did not discover the provinces in 
question. Ojeda, called as a witness, mentioned his voyage in 1499 and 
stated that he took with him “Juan de la Cosa and Morigo Vespuche and 
other pilots.” But he did not say that Vespucci had two years earlier 
discovered the mainland, though he did admit that his own voyage in 1499 
was made possible by a surreptitious use of the maps and journals made by 


Columbus in 1498. Nor did Vespucci’s nephew, who was at the trial, 
advance any family claims for priority. 


The claim thus being further discredited, the question of Vespucci’s 
intention to deceive is a new problem. The letters credited to him claim four 
voyages, two for the king of Spain, two for the king of Portugal. These 
letters appear as an appendix to the CosmographicE introductio published 
in the small town of St. Die in 1507. In the text the author says, ” The 
fourth part of the world having been discovered by Americus, it may be 
called Amerige; i.e., Americus’ land or America,” He later reiterates the 
suggestion and explams the form America by saying that ” both Europe and 
Asia have chosen their names from the feminine form.” The author of this 
book, Martin Waldzeemiiller,” otherwise knowTi at Hylacomylus, thus 
deliberately invented the word America in 1509. In 1522 it was placed on a 
map in an edition of Ptolemy’s Geographia. 


From that time its convenience and gracefulness have given it permanence. 
The problem of Vespucci’s assistance in foisting his name on the New 
World is also in dispute. He wrote the letters in whicli he claims to have 
made four voyages of which the one he calls ” the first” required seventeen 
months, while the one he calls ” the second” was made in 1499, it seems 
hard to relieve him of a charge of intentional fraud. He deserves, however, 
the honour of planting the first colony of Europeans in South America, Ln 
1503. In 1508 
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he was made pilot-major to King Ferdinand and he died February 22nd, 
1512, apparently in high honour. The contrast with Columbus is complete. 
Columbus spent years and years of land-travel and toil preparing the means 
to invade the unknown sea, foimd a world there, suffered, after a brief 
glory, ignominy, imprisonment, and neglect, and was buried with the chains 
he had worn. The year after his death, a suggestion was obscurely made that 
a certain minor navigator, Amerigo Vespucci, should be chosen as the 


sponsor for the New World. In proof of his right to the naming of a quarter 
of the globe, certain letters of his own were cited to the effect that he saw a 
coast which he thought to be a continent; this was five years after Columbus 
had made his first voyage. At best the letter utterly lacks substantiation, but 
evidence which would in a law court hardly establish a claim to an acre of 
ground has sufficed to fasten the name of a subordinate pilot upon a 
hemisphere.” 


OTHER SPANISH EXPLORERS (1499-1511 A.D.) 


A voyage of discovery was undertaken in 1499 by Alonso Nino, who had 
served under the admiral in his last voyage. Having fitted out a single ship, 
in conjimction with Christobal Guerra, a merchant of Seville, they both 
sailed to the coast of Paria. Though their discoveries were unimportant, yet 
they carried home such a quantity of gold and pearls, as inflamed their 
countrymen with desire of engaging in similar enterprises. 


Vincent Yafiez Pinzon, having, in connection with Ariez Pinzon, built four 
caravels, sailed in December of the preceding year from Palos for America. 
Leaving the Cape Verd Islands on the 13th of January, he stood boldly 
toward the south, and was the first Spaniard who ventured to cross the 
equinoctial Ime. In February, he discovered a cape, in 8° north latitude, and 
called it Cabo de Consolacion ; but it has since been called Cape Augustine. 
Here his men landed, who cut the names of the ships, and the date of the 
year and day upon the trees and rocks, and took possession of the country 
for the crown of Castile. They saw no natives, but they perceived footsteps 
upon the shore. During the following night they saw many fires. In the 
morning, they sent forty armed men to treat with the natives, thirty-two of 
whom, armed with bows and arrows, advanced to meet them, followed by 
others, armed in the same manner. The Spaniards endeavoured to allure 
them by gifts, but in vain; for, in the dead of night, they fled from the places 
which they had occupied. Sailing northwestward, they discovered the river 
of the Amazons. At the mouth of this great river, they found many islands, 
the inhabitants of which received them hospitably and unsuspiciously; but 
Pinzon, with barbarian cruelty, seized about thirty of them, and carried them 
away to sell for slaves. At the mouth of one of the rivers, Pinzon and his 


squadron were endangered; but, escaping thence, crossing the line, and 
continuing his course till he came to Orinoco and Trinidad, he then made 
for the islands, sailed homewards, and, losing two of his three ships by the 
way, returned to Spain. 


THE PORTUGUESE CABRAL DISCOVERS BRAZIL (1500 A.D.) 


Before Pinzon reached Europe, the coast which he had discovered, had been 
taken possession of by the nation to whom it was allotted. The fertile 
district of country, “on the confines of which Pinzon stopped short,” was 
very soon more fully discovered. Pedro Alvarez Cabral, sent by Emanuel, 
king of 
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Portugal, with thirteen ships, on a voyage from Lisbon to the East Indies, in 
order to avoid the cahns on the Guinea shore, fetched a compass so far 
westward, as, by accident, to discover land in the 10th degree south of the 
equinoctial line.’ Proceeding along the coast several days, he was led from 
its extent to believe, that it must be a part of some great continent; and, on 
account of a cross which he erected there with much ceremony, he called it 
the Land of the Holy Cross; but it was afterward called Brazil. Having 
taken possession of it for the crown of Portugal, he despatched a ship to 
Lisbon with an account of this important discovery, and pursued his voyage. 


The Portuguese king, on receiving the intelligence, sent ships to discover 
the whole country, and found it to be the land of America. A controversy 
hence arose between him and the king of Spain ; but they being kinsmen 
and near friends, it was ultimately agreed that the king of Portugal should 
hold all the country that he had discovered, which was from the river of 
Maranon, or Amazons, to the river of Plate. 


Portugal, at that time still in her glory, disregarding the donation made by 
the pope, and the compromise for half the world, to which he had 
reluctantly agreed, viewed all the discoveries made by Spain in the New 
World as so many encroachments on her own rights and property. Under the 
influence of this national jealousy, Caspar de Cortereal, a Portuguese, of 
respectable family, inspired with the resolution of discovering new 
countries, and a new route to India, sailed from Lisbon, as we have already 
seen, and discovered the land which he judged to be fit for cultivation, and 
named Terra de Lavra-dores. 


The king of Portugal, on receiving intelligence of Cabral’s discovery, fitted 
out three ships to explore the country, and gave the command to Amerigo 
Vespucci, whom he mvited for that purpose from Seville. They sailed in 
May, 1501, and, after a very tempestuous voyage of three months, made 
land in 5° south latitude. Having coasted on northward till they advanced as 
far as 32°, they left the coast, and struck out to sea. Standing to the 
southward till they reached 52°, they found it expedient to return, and they 
reached Lisbon after a voyage of sixteen months. 


FURTHER SPANISH DISCOVERIES 


Rodigero de Bastidas, in partnership with John de la Cosa, fitted out two 
ships from Cadiz. Sailing toward the western continent, he arrived on the 
coast of Paria; and, proceeding to the west, discovered all the coast of the 
province since known by the name of Terra Firma, from Cape de Vela to the 
gulf of Darien. Ojeda, with his former associate Amerigo Vespucci, went on 
a second voyage. Unacquainted with the destination of Bastidas, he held the 
Same course, touched at the same places, and proceeded to Hispaniola. 


In 1508, Juan Diaz de Solis and Vincent Yaiiez Pinzon sailed from Seville, 
with two caravels, to the coast of Brazil, and went to the 35th degree, south 
latitude, where they found the great river Paranaguazu, afterward called Rio 
de Plata, or River of Silver. Proceeding to the 40th degree, they erected 
cro.sses wherever they landed, took formal possession, and returned to 
Spain. In this voyage they discovered an extensive province, known 
afterward by the name of Yucatan. This same year Sebastian de Ocampo, by 
command of Ovando, sailed around Cuba, and first discovered with 


certainty that this country, which Columbus once supposed to be a part of 
the continent, is a large island. 


In 1509, Don Diego, son of Christopher Columbus, having for two years 
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after the death of his father made incessant but fruitless appHcation to King 
Ferdinand for the offices and rights to which he was legally entitled, at last 
commenced a suit against the king before the council of the Indies, and 
obtained a decree in confirmation of his claim of the viceroyalty, with all 
the privileges stipulated in the capitulation with his father. Succeeding 
Ovando in the government of Hispaniola, he now repaired to that island, 
accompanied by his wife, his brother, and uncles, and a numerous retinue of 
both sexes, of good parentage; and the colony acquired new lustre by the 
accession of so many respectable inhabitants. Agreeably to instructions 
from the king, he settled a colony in Cubagua, where large fortunes were 
soon acquired by the fishery of pearls. He also sent to Jamaica John de 
Esquibal with seventy men, who began a settlement on that island. 


Alonso de Ojeda, having sailed from Hispaniola with a ship and two 
brigantines, carrying three hundred soldiers, to settle the continent, landed 
at Carthagena ; but was beaten off by the natives. While he began a 
settlement at St. Sebastian, on the east side of the gulf of Darien, Diego 
Nicuesa with six vessels and 780 men began another at Nombre de Dios, on 
the west side. Both, however, were soon broken up by the natives. The early 
historians say that the natives of these countries were fierce and warlike; 
that their arrows were dipped in a poison so noxious that every wound was 
followed with certain death; that in one encounter they slew seventy of 
Ojeda’s followers; and that the Spaniards, for the first time, were taught to 
dread the inhabitants of the New World. This was the first attempt to take 
possession of Terra Firma; and it was by virtue of the pope’s grant, made in 
a form prescribed by some of the most eminent divines and lawyers in 
Spain. 


them from the town, and provoked the garrison to an encounter in the open 
field. Philophron accepted the challenge, and disputed the victory till 
nightfall. The follo\ving day Lacrates, having bridged the canal with a dike, 
led his company to the attack, and began storming the town. In a few days a 
breach was made, but the Egyptians, being as clever in the use of the 
pickaxe as the sword, built a new wall crowned with towers, whilst the old 
one was being demolished. Nectanebo, accompanied by thirty thousand 
native soldiers, five thousand Greeks, and half of the Libyan contingent, 
followed the course of the siege from a distance ; and his presence 
prevented the Persians from approaching nearer. 


Weeks elapsed, and it seemed that the tactics of temporisation would have 
their usual result, when an unforeseen incident complicated the situation. 
Among the chiefs of companies who fought under Ochus, there was a 
certain Nicostratus from Argos, whose personal strength likened him to 
Hercules, and who, like the traditional hero, was equipped with a lion’s skin 
and a club. 


In imitation, doubtless, of the plan formerly proposed by Iphicrates to 
Pharnabazus, Nicostratus forced some peasants, whose wives iind children 
were in his power, to guide him to one of the mouths of the Nile, which had 
been left unfortified, and there he landed his body of troops, and fortified 
himself in the rear of Nectanebo. The enterprise, undertaken with too few 
men, was more than rash, and if the mercenaries had contented themselves 
with harassing Nicostratus, without coming to an open battle, they would 
have forced him to re-embark or surrender. But their impatience spoilt 
everything, for the five thousand men forming the garrison of the 
neighbouring town marched under Clinias of Cos against the Argive and 
were beaten. The breach was at last made and the Persians, encouraged by 
the success of Nicostratus, ran the risk of being separated from the troops 
on the eastern frontier and utterly destroyed, for he had turned back to the 
Delta. Whilst he was trying to muster a fresh army at Memphis, Pelusium 
surrendered to Lacrates; Mentor took possession of Bubastis, and the 
strongest cities fearing the same fate as Sidon opened their gates almost 
without resistance. 


The greater part of those who had engaged with Ojeda and Nicuesa in the 
expedition for settling the continent having perished in less than a year, a 
few who survived now settled, as a feeble colony, at Santa Maria on the 
gulf of Darien, under the command of Vasco Nunez de Balboa. 


In 1511, Don Diego Columbus, proposing to conquer the island of Cuba, 
and to establish a colony there, many persons of distinction in Hispaniola 
engaged in the enterprise. Three hundred men, destined for the service, 
were put under the command of Diego Velazquez, who had accompanied 
Christopher Columbus in his second voyage. With this inconsiderable 
number of troops, Velazquez conquered the island, without the loss of a 
man, and annexed it to the Spanish monarchy. The conqueror was now 
appointed governor and captain-general of the island.? 


PONCE DE LEON IN FLORIDA (1513 A.D.) 


Juan Ponce de Leon was the discoverer of Florida. His youth had been 
passed in military service in Spain, and during the wars in Granada he had 
shared in the wild exploits of predatory valour. No sooner had the return of 
the first voyage across the Altantic given an assurance of a New World, 
than he hastened to participate in the dangers and the spoils of adventure in 
America. He was a fellow voyager of Columbus in his second expedition. 
In the wars of Hispaniola he had been a gallant soldier; and Ovando had 
rewarded him with the government of the eastern province of that island. 
From the hills in his jurisdiction he could behold, across the clear waters of 
a placid sea, the magnificent vegetation of Porto Rico, which distance 
rendered still more admirable as it was seen through the transparent 
atmosphere of the tropics. A visit to the island stimulated the cupidity of 
avarice; and Ponce aspired to the government. He obtained the station in 
1509: inured to 
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sanguinary war, he was inexorably severe in his administration : he 
oppressed the natives; he amassed wealth. But his commission as governor 
of Porto Rico conflicted with the claims of the family of Columbus; and 
policy, as well as justice, required his removal. Ponce was displaced. 


Yet, in the midst of an archipelago, and in the vicmity of a continent, what 
need was there for a brave soldier to pine at the loss of power over a wild 
though fertile island? Age had not tempered the love of enterprise: he 
longed to advance his fortunes by the conquest of a kingdom, and to 
retrieve a reputation which was not without a blemish.’ Besides, the veteran 
soldier, whose cheeks had been furrowed by hard ser\ace as well as by 
years, had heard, and had believed the tale, of a fountain which possessed 
virtues to renovate the life of those who should bathe in its stream, or give a 
perpetuity of youth to the happy man who should drink of its ever-flowing 
waters. So universal was this tradition that it was credited in Spain, not by 
the people and the court only, but also by those who were distinguished for 
virtue and intelligence. Nature was to discover the secrets for which 
alchemy had toiled in vain; and the elixir of life was to flow from a 
perpetual fountain of the New World, in the midst of a comitry glittering 
with gems and gold. 


Ponce embarked at Porto Rico, March 3rd, 1513, with a squadron of three 
ships, fitted out at his own expense, for his voyage to fairyland. He touched 
at Guanahani ; he sailed among the Bahamas; but the laws of nature 
remained inexorable. On Easter Sunday, March 27th, which the Spaniards 
call Pascua Florida, land was seen. It was supposed to be an island, and 
received the name of Florida, from the day on which it was discovered and 
from the aspect of the forests, which were then brilliant with a profusion of 
blossoms and gay with the fresh verdure of early spring. Bad weather would 
not allow the squadron to approach land (April 2nd) : at length the aged 
soldier was able to go on shore, in the latitude of thirty degrees and eight 
minutes; some miles, therefore, to the north of St. Augustine. The territory 
was Claimed (April Sth) for Spain. Ponce remained for many weeks to 
investigate the coast which he had discovered; though the currents of the 
Gulf Stream, and the islands, between which the channel was yet unknown, 
threatened shipwreck. He doubled Cape Florida; he sailed among the group 
which he named Tortugas; and, despairing of entire success, he returned to 


Porto Rico, leaving a trusty follower to continue the research. The Indians 
had everywhere displayed determined hostility. Ponce de Leon remained an 
old man; but Spanish commerce acquired a new channel through the gulf of 
Florida, and Spain a new province, which imagination could esteem 
immeasurably rich, since its interior was unknowTi. 


The government of Florida was the reward which Ponce received from the 
king of Spain ; but the dignity was accompanied with the onerous condition 
that he should colonise the country which he was appointed to rule. 
Preparations in Spain, and an expedition against the Caribbee Indians, 
delayed his return to Florida. Wlien, after a long interval, he proceeded in 
1521 with two ships to take possession of his province and select a site for a 
colony, his company was attacked by the Indians with implacable fury. 
Many Spaniards were killed ; the survivors were forced to hurry to their 
ships ; Ponce de Leon himself, mortally wounded by an arrow, returned to 
Cuba to die. So ended the 


[‘ The Peter Martyr map of 1511 had already shown in the relative place of 
Florida an island called Bimini. Here the fountain of youth was generally 
supposed to exist, and its discovery was the ambition of various explorers, 
but only incidentally. The fountain of youth has no place in the official 
documents of that time, and Balboa like others was mainly seeking gold and 
power. | 
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adventurer who had coveted immeasurable wealth and had hoped for 
perpetual youth. The discoverer of Florida had desired immortality on earth, 
and gained its shadow. 


LATER EXPLORERS OF THE COAST 


Meantime, commerce may have discovered a path to Florida; and Diego 
Miruelo, a careless sea-captain, sailing from Havana in 1516, is said to have 


approached the coast, and trafficked with the natives. He could not tell 
distinctly in what harbour he had anchored ‘ ; he brought home specimens 
of gold, obtained in exchange for toys; and his report swelled the rumours, 
already credited, of the wealth of the coimtry. Florida had at once obtained 
a governor; it now constituted a part of a bishopric. 


BALBOA DISCOVERER OF THE PACIFIC (1513 A.D.) 


Attempts were made, at this period, to conquer and settle on the coast of 
Carthagena and Darien. In 1509, John de Esquibel had been sent by Diego 
Columbus from Santo Domingo to form the first settlement in Jamaica, to 
which Alonzo de Ojeda laitl a claim, and threatened to hang Esquibel. 


During the following year, Ojeda and John de la Cosa, who had received a 
licence to capture and take possession of Veragua, Carthagena, and other 
western countries, sailed from Santo Domingo, landed on the continent, and 
had several conflicts with the natives, who were a bolder and more 
advanced race than the aborigines of Hayti. In one attack seventy Spaniards 
were killed, and the remainder wounded with poisoned arrows. Ojeda and 
Cosas were saved by the arrival of another adventurer, Nicuesa, with four 
ships. The latter attacked the natives, burned their town, in which they 
found a large store of gold, and taking a number of prisoners sent them as 
slaves to work in the mines of Hayti. Among the commanders of these 
vessels was Francis Pizarro, whom Ojeda left at St. Sebastian, the place 
where he fixed upon for a settlement. The latter entered into an agreement 
with an outlaw, or pirate, to take him in hLs vessel to Santo Domingo. The 
pirate’s vessel was wrecked on the coast of Cuba, from whence they 
escaped to Jamaica in a canoe. The pirate was there apprehended and 
hanged. Pizarro was obliged to leave St. Sebastian, and escaped with a few 
men to Carthagena — where Enciso, with two ships, arrived from Santo 
Domingo. Pizarro and Enciso then proceetled to St. Sebastian, where they 
were shipwrecked, and, on landing, found the place entirely destroyed by 
the natives. They saved, from the wrecks, provisions, arms, and various 
articles, and proceeded to re-establish themselves at St. Sebastian, but they 
were reduced to great extremities by the attacks of the natives, and by the 
scanty supply of food. 


One of the most remarkable men among the explorers of America 
accompanied this expedition. This person was Vasquez [or Vasco] Nuiiez de 
Balboa, [a bankrupt farmer], who had formerly sailed with Bastidas on his 
voyage of discovery. He had obtained a settlement at Hayti; but having been 
accused of some excesses, for which he was to have been executed, he 
escaped by being concealed on boartl Enciso’s ship in a bread cask. He 
ventured after a day to make his appearance. Enciso was enraged, as he had 
been warned not to take any one but those on his muster-roll, from Hayti; 
but the principal persons on board interceded for Nunez, and he was 
consequently 


[‘ It was probably Pensacola Bay. | 
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protected. He was afterwards almost the only person at St. Sebastian who 
had not absolutely given himself up to despair. Enciso was rallied and 
encouraged by Nuhez, by whose energy the stranded vessels were at last got 
afloat, and they sailed, according to the advice of Nunez, to where he had 
seen a town, when he had made the voyage with Bastidas. They, 
accordingly, steered for the river Darien, and found the place and country 
such as both were described by Nunez. They marched against the cacique 
and his people, attacked and put them to flight — found in the town, which 
was immediately deserted, abundance of provisions, also cotton, spun and 
unspun, household goods of various kinds, and more than the value of 
$10,000 in gold plates. The success of this adventure being justly attributed 
to Nuiiez, his reputation became great. He deprived Enciso, who bore him 
no good wiU from the first, of all authority; gained, by his boldness, the 
confidence of the Spaniards, and founded the settlement of Santa Maria. 
Nuiiez established his authority and retained his power in Darien, and the 
country then called Castell d’Oro, by gaining over, or defeating, the chiefs 
of the country, by buying, with the gold he sent to Santo Domingo, the 
authorities there over to his interest, and by his superior fertility of 
resources under the most difficult circumstances. 


In the middle of September, 1513, having been informed of rich and vast 
regions to the southwest, stretching along a great ocean which was not far 
distant, he departed from Santa Maria, accompanied by the afterwards 
celebrated Francis Pizarro,’ on an expedition in which, after some desperate 
conflicts with the natives, he advanced so far, on the 25th of September, as 
to behold, lying broad in view, the great Pacific Ocean [which he named the 
South Sea, or Mar del Sur — it was Magellan who gave it its name of 
Pacific Ocean]. 


Nuiiez possessed the manner and ability of making himself beloved by his 
companions and followers. He was kind to the sick and the wounded, and 
shared the same fatigues and the same food as the humblest soldier. Before 
reaching the shores of the Pacific, he was opposed by Chiapes, the cacique 
of the country; who, however, was soon routed, and several of the natives 
killed by firearms, or torn by bloodhounds, those powerful auxiliaries of the 
Spanish conquerors in America. Nuiiez then made peace with them — 
exchanging trinkets of little cost for gold to the value of four thousand 
pieces. Pizarro was then sent in advance to view the coast, and two others 
proceeded, on different routes, to find the nearest way from the heights to 
the sea. Nuiiez followed as soon as he could bring up the sick and wounded. 
On reaching the shore, he walked, with his armour on, into the sea, until the 
water reached his middle, and then performed solemnly the ceremony of 
taking possession, in the name of the crown of Castile, of the ocean which 
he had discovered. 


Before attempting further discoveries, he considered it prudent to return 
from the Pacific, and arrived at Santa Maria about the end of January, 1513, 
with the gokl and pearls he had collected, and which he dLstributeil fairly 
among the soldiers, deducting one fifth for the king. He immediately sent 
the king’s share of gold and pearls and all his own to Spain by an agent. On 
arriving at Seville, this agent applied first to the bishop of Burgos, who was 
delighted at the sight of the gold and pearls. The bishop sent him to the 
king, and used all his influence with Ferdinand, who entertained a strong 
aversion to Nuiiez de Balboa. 


The bishop of Burgos had, previous to the arrival of the agent with treasures 
from Nunez, counselled the king to supersede him by one of the worst 


characters in Spain. Instead of confirming Nuiiez de Balboa in the govern- 


[‘ Pizarro’s conquest of Peru will be found treated in our history of that 
country. ] 
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ment of the countries he discovered and annexed to the crown of Castile, 
Ferdinand appointed Pedro Arias d’ Avila, or, as the Spanish writers, by 
contracting the first name, call him, Pedrarias, governor of Castell d’Oro. 
Haughty and ignorant, he was a master of the arts of oppression, violence, 
and fraud. He left Spain in April, 1514, with a fleet of fifteen ships, two 
thousand troops, a bishop, John de Quevedo, and numerous greedy and 
rapacious followers of noble birth; among others, Enciso, the enemy of 
Nuiiez. On their arrival at Santa Maria, they were received by Nuiiez with 
great respect. They found the latter inhabiting a small house, in simple 
attire, living on the most frugal diet, and drinking no other liquid than 
water; while he had, at the same time, a strong fort with four hundred and 
fifty brave soldiers faithfully attached to him. That he was ambitious, and 
did severe things to obtain that power which he was never known to abuse, 
is admitted. His accounts and statements were clear, and he had annexed the 
country, between the Atlantic and the sea which he had discovered, to the 
crown of Spain. Pedrarias imprisoned this great man, and sent strong 
representations against him to Spain. 


There were, however, some honest men among those brought over by 
Pedrarias, who sent a true account of Nunez to the king; and the latter 
formally expressed his approbation of the conduct of the late governor, and 
appointed him lord-lieutenant of the countries of the South Seas, directing 
also that Pedrarias should act by the advice of his predecessor. 


On the king’s letters arriving from Spain, they were suppressed by 
Pedrarias, who, in the meantime, by his perfidy and cruel exactions, brought 
the whole native population into hostility and revolt against the Spaniards. 


The bishop Quevedo then interfered, Nunez was liberated, and, by his skill 
and demeanour, established tranquillity, and proceeded to the South Sea to 
build a town, which he in a short time accomplished, and was then recalled 
by Pedrarias. To the astonishment and horror of all the Spaniards, Nuiiez 
was charged with treason ‘ by Pedrarias, and publicly beheaded, on the 
charge that he had invaded the domains of the crown, merely by cutting 
down, without the governor’s licence, the trees used in erecting the town 
which he built. 


His execution was declared a murder by the royal audienza of Santo 
Domingo; yet Pedrarias, whom the bishop of Chiapa described as the most 
wicked monster who was ever sent to America, continued for many years, 
by the king’s will, to exercise his cruelty and injustice. Thus perished 
Nuiiez de Balboa, in 1517, at the age of forty-four years, for having served 
his king with more fidelity than any of the Spanish conquerors; of whom, if 
we may except Cortes, he was the ablest; and whose character stands far 
higher than any of those who added new territories to the dominions of 
Spain. 


Pedrarias removed to Panama, where he erected a palace. In his hostilities 
and cruelties to the caciques and the native tribes, he caused great 
destruction of life; and so ill-judged and planned were his enterprises that, 
in subduing one cacique, Uracca of the mountains, more Spanish lives were 
lost than during the whole conquest of Mexico by Cortes. The only 
important conquest made under Pedrarias was by Francis Hernandez of the 
territory of Nicaragua, to which the governor immediately repaired to take 
possession for himself. Jealous of Hernandez, as he was of Nuiiez, he 
charged the former 


[‘ The charge of treason was not entirely false, as Balboa had planned to 
secede from the government and go on an independent voyage. He was also 
now re-accused of complicity in the murder of Nicuesa, who had been 
forced to go to sea in a rotten ship in 1511, and was never heard of again. | 
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with a design to revolt ; which the latter, confident in his innocence, boldly 
denied. Pedrarias immediately ordered him to be executed : power was to 
be upheld by the immediate death, according to the maxim of this tyrant, of 
conquerors who were suspected. For this murder, equally barbarous as that 
of Nuiiez, Pedrarias was not called to account.? 


HERNANDEZ, GRIJALVA, GARAY, GOMEZ, AND NARVAEZ 


Hernandez [or Fernandez] de Cordova had discovered the province of 
Yucatan and the bay of Campeachy, in 1517. At a place where he had 
landed for supplies of water, his company was suddenly assailed, and he 
himself mortally wounded. The pilot whom Fernandez had employed 
conducted another squadron to the same shores in 1518. The knowledge 
already acquired was extended, and under happier auspices; and Grijalva, 
the commander of the fleet, explored the coast from Yucatan towards 
Panuco. The masses of gold which he collected, the rumours of the empire 
of Montezuma, its magnificence and its extent, heedlessly confirmed by the 
costly presents of the unsuspecting natives, were sufficient to inflame the 
coldest imagination, and excited the enterprise of Cortes. The voyage did 
not reach the shores of Florida.* 


But while Grijalva was opening the way to the conquest of Mexico, the line 
of the American coast, from the Tortugas to Panuco, is said to have been 
examined, yet not with care, by an expedition which was planned, if not 
conducted, by Francisco Garay, the governor of Jamaica. The general 
outline of the gulf of Mexico now became known.- Garay encountered the 
determined hostility of the natives; a danger which eventually proved less 
disastrous to him than the rivalry of his own countrymen. The adventurers 
in New Spain would endure no independent neighbour: the governor of 
Jamaica became involved in a career which, as it ultunately tempted him to 
dispute the possession of a province with Cortes, led him to the loss of 
fortune and an inglorious death. The progress of discovery along the 
southern boundary of the United States was but little advanced by the 
expedition, of which the circmnstances have been variously related. 


A voyage for slaves brought the Spaniards still farther upon the northern 
coast. A company of seven, of whom the most distinguished was Lucas 
Vasquez de Ayllon, fitted out two slave ships from Santo Domingo, in 1520, 
in quest of labourers for their plantations and mmes. From the Bahama 
Islands they passed to the coast of South Carolina, a country which was 
called Chicora. The Combahee river received the name of the Jordan: the 
name of St. Helena, given to a cape, now belongs to the sound. The natives 
of this region had not yet had cause to fear Europeans; they were invited to 
visit the ships; they came in cheerful throngs; the decks were covered. 
Immediately the ships weighed anchor; the sails were unfurled, and the 
prows turned towards Santo |5omingo. Husbands were torn from their 
wives, and children from their parents. The crime was miprofitable, and 
was finally avenged. One of the returning ships foimdered at sea, and the 
guilty and guiltless perished; many of the captives m the other sickened and 
died. 


The events that followed mark the character of the times. Vasquez, repairing 
to Spain, boasted of his expedition, as if it entitled him to reward, and the 
emperor, Charles V, acknowledged his claim. In those days the 


P The account of Cortes in Mexico will be found in our history of that 
country. ] 


[‘ Garay’s lieutenant Alonzo Alvarez de Pineda was in command, and in 
1519 discovered 


the mouth of a’great river, which is by many believed to be the Mississippi. 
It was at first called 


the Espiritu Santo on Garay’s map of his province. | 
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Nectanebo, in despair at these successive defections, fled to Ethiopia with 
his treasures, and the successful coup de main of Nicostratus re-established 
the empire of the Great King. 


Egypt had certainly prospered under the administration of her latter 
indigenous kings. From the reign of Amyrtseus to that of Nectanebo, the 
sovereigns had conscientiously worked to efface the traces of the foreign 
invasions and to restore the kingdom to its old prosperity. The two capitals 
Thebes and Memphis, were not forgotten, and the cities of the Delta, 
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Sebennytus, Bubastis, and Pithorn were also embellished. And in spite of 
the short time given to the work, the majority of these works bear no trace 
of haste or carelessness; and the artists being quite conversant with the 
methods of ancient art, knew how to produce chefs d’aeuvre comparable to 
those of the Saitic period. 


But now the victory of Ochus was a more fatal blow to Egypt than the 
invasion of Cambyses had been. Ochus had personal feelings of hate 
against his new subjects, and he has been compared to Typhon for cruelty, 
and he was dubbed an ass, because it is the animal consecrated to the god of 
evil. 


Arrived at Memphis, he gave orders for the Apis bull to be roasted for a 
banquet, and he enthroned and worshipped an ass in the temple of Ptah. 


The goat of Mendes shared the fate of Apis, the temples were sacked, the 
sacred books carried off to Persia, the walls of the city razed to the ground, 
and the chief partisans of the indigenous royalty were massacred. 


When these acts were over, the Greek mercenaries returned to their country, 
laden with booty, and the Great King returned to Susa, leaving the 
reconquered satrapy in charge of Pherendates. The success of the expedition 


Spanish monarch conferred a kind of appointment [a cedula] which, 
however strange its character may appear, still has its parallel in history. 
Not only were provinces granted — countries were distributed to be 
subdued; and Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon begged to be appointed to the 
conquest of Chicora. After long entreaty, he obtained his suit, June 12th, 
1523. 


The issue of the new and bolder enterprise was disastrous to the undertaker. 
He wasted his fortune in preparations; his largest ship was stranded in the 
river Jordan; many of his men were killed by the natives, whom wrongs had 
quickened to active resistance; he himself escaped only to suffer from 
wounded pride; and, conscious of having done nothing worthy of being 
remembered,’ the sense of hmuiliation is said to have hastened his death, 
October 18th, 1526. 


The love of adventure did not wholly extinguish the desire for maritime 
discovery. When Cortes was able to pause from his success in Mexico, and 
devise further schemes for ingratiating himself with the Spanish monarch, 
he proposed to solve the problem of a northwest passage — the secret 
which has so long baffled the enterprise of the most courageous and 
persevering navigators. He deemed the existence of the passage 
unquestionable, and, by simultaneous voyages along the American coast, on 
the Pacific, and on the Atlantic, he hoped to complete the discovery to 
which Sebastian Cabot had pointed the way. 


The design of Cortes remained but the offer of loyalty. A voyage to the 
northwest was really undertaken in 1525 by Stephen Gomez, an 
experienced Portuguese naval officer, who had been with Magellan in the 
first memorable passage into the Pacific Ocean. ^ The expedition was 
decreed by the council for the Indies, in the hope of discovering the 
northern route to India, which, notwithstanding it had been sought for in 
vain, was yet universally believed to exist. His ship entered the bays of New 
York and New England; on old Spanish maps, that portion is marked as the 
land of Gomez. Failing to discover a passage, and fearful to return without 
success and without a freight, he filled his vessel with robust Indians, to be 
sold as slaves. Brilliant expectations had been raised; and the conclusion 
was esteemed despicably ludicrous. The Spaniards scorned to repeat their 


voyages to the cold and frozen north; in the south, and m the south only, 
they looked for, as Peter Martyr? said, ” great and exceeding riches.” The 
adventure of Gomez had no political results. It had been furthered by the 
enemies of Sebastian Cabot, who was, at that time, in the service of Spain ; 
and it established the reputation of the Bristol mariner. 


But neither the fondness of the Spanish monarch for extensive domains, nor 
the desire of the nobility for new governments, nor the passion of 
adventurers for midiscovered wealth would permit the abandonment of the 
conquest of Florida. Permission to invade that territory was next sought for 
and obtained by Pamphilo de Narvaez, the same person who had been sent 
by the jealous governor of Cuba to take Cortes prisoner, and who, after 
having declared him an outlaw, was himself easily defeated. 


The territory, placed at the mercy of Narvaez, extended to the river of 
Palms; farther, therefore, to the west, than the territory which was 
afterwards included in Louisiana. His expedition was as unsuccessful as his 


[‘ His settlement of San Miguel was attempted in the region where the 
English later established Jamestown. | 


[^ In our history of Portugal we have already described the first 
circumnavigation of the globe in 1519-21 by the companions of Fernao de 
Magelhaes or Magellan, whose exploit belongs to Spanish glory as it was 
made by commission from the Spanish king. ] 
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attempt against Cortes, but it was memorable for its disasters. Of three 
hundred men, of whom eighty were mounted, but four or five retm-ned. The 
valour of the natives, thirst, famine, and pestilence, the want of concert 
between the ships and the men set on shore, the errors of judgment in the 
commanders, rapidly melted away the unsuccessful company. It is not 
possible to ascertain, with exactness, the point where Narvaez first landed 


in Florida, April 15th, 1527; probably it was at a bay a little east of the 
meridian of Cape St. Antony, in Cuba; it may have been, therefore, not far 
from the bay now called Apalache. The party soon struck into the interior; 
they knew not where they were, nor whither they were going; and followed 
the directions of the natives. These, with a sagacity careful to save 
themselves from danger, described the distant territory as full of gold, and 
freed themselves from the presence of troublesome guests by exciting a 
hope that covetousness could elsewhere be amply gratified. The town of 
Apalache, which was thought to contain inmiense accumulations of wealth, 
proved to be an inconsiderable collection of wigwams. It was probably in 
the region of the bay of Pensacola that the remnant of the party, after a 
ramble of eight hundred miles, finally came again upon the sea, in a 
condition of extreme penury (September 22nd). Here they manufactured 
rude boats, in which none but desperate men would have embarked; and 
Narvaez and most of his companions, after having passed nearly six months 
in Florida, perished in a storm near the mouth of the Mississippi.’ One 
ship’s company was wrecked upon an island; most of those who were saved 
died of famine. The four who ultimately reached Mexico (1536) by land 
succeeded only after years of hardships. The simple narrative of their 
wanderings, their wretchechiess, and their courageous enterprise could not 
but have been full of marvels; their rambles, extending across Louisiana 
and the northern part of Mexico to the shores of the Pacific Ocean in 
Sonora, were almost as wide as those of Lewis and Clark to the sources of 
the Missouri and the mouth of the Cohmibia river; the story which one of 
them, Cabeza de Vaca, published, and of which the truth was affirmed, on 
oath, before a magistrate, is disfigured by bold exaggerations and the 
wildest fictions. The knowledge of the bays and rivers of Florida, on the 
gulf of Mexico, was not essentially increased; the strange tales of 
miraculous cures, of natural prodigies, and of the resuscitation of the dead 
were harmless falsehoods; the wanderers, on their return, persevered in the 
far more fatal assertion that Florida was the richest coimtry in the world. 
The assertion was readily believed, even by those to whom the wealth of 
Mexico and Peru was familiarly known. 


SOTO’S MARCH TO THE MISSISSIPPI 


To no one was credulity more disastrous than to Ferdinand de Soto, a native 
of Xeres, and now an ambitious courtier. He had himself gained fame and 
fortune by military service in the New World. He had been the favourite 
companion of Pizarro in the conquest of Peru, where he had distinguished 
himself for conduct and valour. Perceiving the angry divisions which were 
threatened by the jealousy of the Spaniards in Peru, Soto had seasonably 
withdrawn, with his share of the spoils, and now appeared in Spain to enjoy 
his reputation, to display his opulence, and to solicit advancement. His 
reception was triumphant; success of all kinds awaited him. The daughter 


[‘ Cabeza de Vaca, one of the survivors described this river as sweetening 
the brine of the gulf of Mexico so that they were able to drink of its waters. 
Cabeza is by some thus credited with preceding De Soto in the discovery of 
the Mississippi. | 
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of the distinguished nobleman under whom he had first served as a poor 
adventurer became his wife; and the special favour of Charles V invited his 
ambition to prefer a large request. It had ever been believed that the depths 
of the contment at the north concealed cities as magnificent and temples as 
richly endowed as any which had yet been plundered within the limits of 
the tropics. Soto desired to rival Cortes in glory, and surpass Pizarro in 
wealth. Blinded by avarice and the love of power, he repaired to Valladolid, 
and demanded permission to conquer Florida at his owai cost; and Charles 
V readily conceded to so renowned a commander the government of the isle 
of Cuba, with absolute power over the immense territory to which the name 
of Florida was still vaguely applied. 


No sooner was the design of the new expedition published in Spain, than 
the wildest hopes were indulged. How brilliant must be the prospect, since 
even the conqueror of Peru was willing to hazard his fortune and the 
greatness of his name! Adventurers assembled as volmiteers, many of them 
people of noble birth and good estates. Houses and vineyards, lands for 


tillage, and rows of olive trees in the Ajarrafe of Seville were sold, as in the 
times of the Crusades, to obtain the means of military equipments. 


The fleet sailed as gayly as if it had been but a holiday excursion of a bridal 
party. In Cuba, the precaution was u.sed to send vessels to Florida to 
explore a harbour; and two Indians, brought as captives to Havana, invented 
such falsehoods as they perceived would be acceptable. They conversed by 
signs; and the signs were interpreted as affirming that Florida abounded in 
gold. The news spread great contentment; Soto and his troops were restless 
with longing for the hour of their departure to the conquest of [what the 
gentleman of Elvas « called] ” the richest country which had yet been 
discovered.” 


Soto had been welcomed in Cuba (May, 1539) by long and brilliant 
festivals and rejoicings. At length, all preparations were completed; leaving 
his wife to govern the island, he and his company, full of unbounded 
expectations, embarked for Florida, and in about a fortnight his fleet 
anchored in the bay of Espiritu Santo. The soldiers went on shore; the 
horses, between two and three himdred in number, were disembarked; and 
the men of the expedition stood upon the soil which they had so eagerly 
desired to tread. Soto would listen to no augury but that of success ; and, 
like Cortes, he refused to retain his ships, lest they should afford a 
temptation to retreat. Most of them were sent to Havana. 


And now began the nomadic march of the adventurers; a numerous body of 
horsemen, besides infantry, completely armed; a force exceeding in 
numbers and equipments the famous expeditions against the empires of 
Mexico and Peru. Everything was provided that experience in former 
invasions and the cruelty of avarice could suggest; chains for captives, and 
the instruments of a forge ; arms of afl kinds then in use, and bloodhounds 
as auxiliaries against the feeble natives; ample stores of food, and, as a last 
resort, a drove of hogs which would soon swarm in the favouring climate, 
where the forests and the Indian maize furnished abundant sustenance. It 
was a roving expedition of gallant freebooters in quest of fortime. It was a 
romantic stroll of men whom avarice rendered ferocious, through 
unexplored regions, over miknown paths; wherever rumour might point to 
the residence of some chieftain with more than Peruvian wealth, or the ill- 


interpreted signs of the ignorant natives might seem to promise a harvest of 
gold. Religious zeal was also united with avarice: there were not only 
cavalry and foot-soldiers, with aU that belongs to warlike array; twelve 
priests, besides other ecclesiastics, accompanied the expedition. Florida was 
to become Catholic during scenes of robbery and 
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carnage. Every festival was to be kept; every religious practice to be 
observed. As the troops marched through the wilderness, the solemn 
processions, which the usages of the church enjoined, were scrupulously 
instituted. 


The wanderings of the first season brought the company from the bay of 
Espiritu Santo to the country of the Appalachians, east of the Flint river, 
and not far from the head of the bay of Appalachee. The names of the 
intermediate places cannot be identified. The march was tedious and full of 
dangers. The Indians were always hostile ; the two captives of the former 
expedition escaped; a Spaniard, who had been kept in slavery from the time 
of Narvaez, could give no accounts of any country where there was silver or 
gold. The guides would purposely lead the Castilians astray, and involve 
them in morasses; even though death, imder the fangs of the bloodhounds, 
was the certain punishment. The whole company grew dispirited, and 
desired the governor to return, since the country opened no brilliant 
prospects. ” I will not turn back,” said Soto, “till I have seen the poverty of 
the country with my own eyes.” An explormg party discovered Ochus, the 
harbour of Pensacola; and a message was sent to Cuba, desiring that in the 
ensuing year supplies for the expedition might be sent to that place. 


Early in the spring of the following year, 1540, the wanderers renewed their 
march, with an Indian guide, wlio promised to lead the way to a country, 

governed, it was said, by a woman, and where gold so abounded that the art 
of melting and refining it was imderstood. He described the process so well, 
that the credulous Spaniards took heart, and exclaimed, “He must have seen 


1? 


it, or the devil has been his teacher!” The Indian appears to have pointed 
towards the Gold Region of North Carolina. The adventurers, therefore, 
eagerly hastened to the northeast; they passed the Alatamaha; they admired 
the fertile valleys of Georgia, rich, productive, and full of good rivers. They 
passed a northern tributary of the Alatamaha, and a southern branch of the 
Ogechee; and, at length, came upon the Ogechee itself, which, in April, 
flowed with a full channel and a strong current. Much of the time, the 
Spaniards were in wild solitudes; they suffered for want of salt and of meat. 


The direction of the march was now to the north; to the comparatively 
sterile coimtry of the Cherokees, and in part through a district in which gold 
is now foimd. The inhabitants were poor, but gentle. Soto could hardly have 
crossed the moimtains, so as to enter the basin of the Tennessee river; it 
seems, rather, that he passed from the headwaters of the Savannah, or the 
Chattahouchee, to the headwaters of the Coosa. The name of Canasauga, a 
village at which he halted, is still given to a branch of the latter stream. For 
several months the Spaniards were in the valleys which send their waters to 
the bay of Mobile; Chiaha was an island distant about a hundred miles from 
Canasauga. An exploring party, sent to the north, were appalled by the 
aspect of the Appalachian chain , and pronoimced the mountains 
impassable. They had looked for mines of copper and gold; and their only 
plunder was a buffalo robe. 


In the latter part of July the Spaniards were at Coosa. A southerly direction 
led the train to Tuscaloosa, October 18th; the wanderers reached a 
considerable town on the Alabama, above the junction of the Tombigbee, 
and about one hundred miles, or six days’ journey, from Pensacola. The 
town was called Mavilla, or Mobile, a name which is still preserved, and 
applied, not to the bay only, but to the river, after the union of its numerous 
tributaries. The Spaniards, tired of lodging in the fields, desired to occupy 
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the town; the Indians rose to resist the invaders, whom they distrusted and 
feared. A battle ensued; the terrors of their cavalry gave the victory to the 
Spaniards. We know not if a more bloody Indian fight ever occurred on the 
soil of the United States: the town was set on fire; and twentyfive hundred 
Indians are said to have been slain, suffocated, or burned. They had fought 
with desperate courage; and, but for the flames, which consumed their light 
and dense settlements, they would have effectually repulsed the invaders. 
“Of the Christians, eighteen died”; one hundred and fifty were wounded 
with arrows; twelve horses were slain, and seventy hurt. The flames had not 
spared the baggage of the Spaniards; it was within the town, and was 
entirely consumed. 


Meanwhile, ships from Cuba had arrived at Ochus, now Pensacola. Soto 
was too proud to confess his failure. He determined to send no news of 
himself, until, like Cortes, he had found some rich country. Soto retreated 
towards the north, November 18th, his troops already reduced, by sickness 
and warfare, to five hundred men. A month passed away before he reached 
winter quarters at Chicac/a, a small town in the coimtry of the Chickasaws, 
in the upper part of the state of Mississippi; probably on the western bank 
of the Yazoo. The weather was severe, and snow fell ; but maize was yet 
standing in the open fields. The Spaniards were able to gather a supply of 
food, and the deserted town, with such rude cabins as they added, afforded 
them shelter through the winter. Yet no mines of Peru were discovered; no 
ornaments of gol.d adorned the rude savages; their wealth was the harvest 
of corn, and wigwams were their only palaces; they were poor and 
independent; they were hardy and loved freedom. Wlien spring opened, 
Soto, as he had usually done with other tribes, demanded of the chieftain of 
the Chickasaws two himdred men to carry the burdens of his company. 


The Indians, deceiving the sentinels, set fire to their own village, in which 
the Castilians were encamped. On a sudden, half the houses were in flames; 
and the loudest notes of the war-whoop rung through the air. The Indians, 
could they have acted with calm bravery, might have gained an easy and 
entire victory; but they trembled at their own success, and feared the 
unequal battle against weapons of steel. Many of the horses had broken 
loose; these, terrified and without riders, roamed through the forests, of 
which the burning village illuminated the shades, and seemed to the 


ignorant natives the gathering of hostile squadrons. Others of the horses 
perished in the stables; most of the swine were consumed; eleven of the 
Christians were burned, or lost their lives in the tumult. The clothes which 
had been saved from the fires of Mobile were destroyed, and the Spaniards, 
now as naked as the natives, suffered from the cold. Weapons and 
equipments were consumed or spoiled. Had the Indians made a resolute 
onset on this night or the next, the Spaniards would have been unable to 
resist. But in a respite of a week, forges were erected, swords newly 
tempered, and good ashen lances were made, equal to the best of Biscay. 
When the Indians attacked the camp, March 15th, they foimd ” the 
Christians” prepared. 


All the disasters which had been encoimtered, far from diminishing the 
boldness of the governor, served only to confirm his obstinacy by wounding 
his pride. Should he, who had promised greater booty than Mexico or Peru . 
had yielded, now return as a defeated fugitive, so naked that his troops were 
clad only in skins and mats of ivy? The search for some wealthy region was 
renewed, April 27th; the caravan marched still farther to the west. For seven 
days it struggled through a wilderness of forests and marshes; and, at 
length, came to Indian settlements in the vicinity of the Mississippi. Soto 
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was the first ‘ of Europeans to behold the magnificent river, which rolled its 
immense mass of waters through the splendid vegetation of a wide alluvial 
soil. The lapse of nearly three centuries has not changed the character of the 
stream ; it was then described as more than a mile broad ; flowing with a 
strong current, and, by the weight of its waters, forcing a chaimel of great 
depth. The water was always muddy; trees and timber were continually 
floating down the stream. 


The Spaniards were guided to the Mississippi by natives; and were directed 
to one of the usual crossing places, probably at the lowest Chickasaw bluff, 
not far from the thirty-fifth parallel of latitude. The arrival of the strangers 


awakened curiosity and fear. A multitude of people from the western banks 
of the river, painted and gayly decorated with great plumes of white 
feathers, the warriors standing in rows witli bow and arrows in their hands, 
the chieftains sitting under awnings as magnificent as the artless 
manufactures of the natives could weave, came rowing down the stream in 
a fleet of two hundred canoes, seeming to the admirmg Spaniards “like a 
fair army of galleys.” The boats of the natives were too weak to transport 
horses; almost a month expired before barges large enough to hold three 
horsemen each were constructed for crossing the river. At length the 
Spaniards, in May, embarked upon the Mississippi ; and Europeans were 
borne to its western bank. 


The Kaskaskias Indians, at that time, occupied a province southwest of the 
Missouri; Soto had heard its praises; he believed in its vicinity to mineral 
wealth; and he determined to visit its towns. In ascending the Mississippi 
the party was often obliged to w\ade through morasses; at length they came, 
as it would seem, upon the district of Little Prairie, and the dry and elevated 
lands which extend towards New Madrid. The Spaniards were adored as 
children of the sun, and the blmd were brought into their presence, to be 
healed by the sons of liglit. “Pray only to God, who is in heaven, for 
whatsoever ye need,” said Soto in reply. At Pacaha, the northernmost point 
which Soto reached near the Mississippi, he remained forty days, June 19th 
to July 29th. The spot cannot be identified. 


An exploring party, which was sent to examine the regions to the north, 
reported that they were almost a desert. The country still nearer the 
Missouri was said by the Indians to be thinly inliabited; the bison abounded 
there so much that no maize could be cultivated; and the few inhabitants 
were hunters. Soto turned, therefore, to the west and northwest, and in 
August plunged still more deeply into the interior of the continent. The 
highlands of White river, more than two hundred miles from the 
Mississippi, were probably the limit of his ramble in this direction. The 
mountains offered neither gems nor gold; and the disappointed adventurers 
marched to the south. They passed through a succession of towns, of which 
the position cannot be fixed; till, at length, we find them among the 
Timicas, near the hot springs and saline tributaries of the Washita. It was at 


had been mainly due to the eunuch Bagoas and Mentor the Rhodian; and to 
them Ochus entrusted the government of the empire. Bagoas directed the 
politics of the interior, and Mentor, placed at the head of the maritime 
provinces, soon reduced them to order. 


Artabazus retired from the struggle and sought refuge with Philip of 
Macedon. Some tyrants on the coast of the ^gean Sea willingly submitted to 
the new dominion, and others resisting, like Hermias of Atarneus, the friend 
of Aristotle, were seized and put to death. 


Thus Persia in a few years seemed to regain the widespread power which 
she had lost since the accession of Artaxerxes II, and Ochus ranked as high 
in the minds of his contemporaries as her great conquerors, Cyrus, 
Cambyses, and Darius. But Ochus himself was only an oriental despot of 
the common type. His empire still had the appearance of strength, but the 
races, strangers to each other, and with difficulty suppressed by the satraps, 
inclined more and more to detachment from him, and already some of the 
governments of the previous century only existed in name. In the north 
towards the sources of the Euphrates, Tigris, and Halys, there was nothing 
but a confused mass of kingdoms and tribes, of which some like the 
Armenians still recognised the suzerainty of the Persians, and others, like 
the Chalybes and the Tibareni retained their independence. The kings of 
Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus still paid tribute in an intermittent 
fashion; but the Mysians, Pisidians, Lycaonians, had ceased payment. The 
countries beyond the Tigris were in the same disorder. The Cadusians, the 
Amardians, and the Tapuri, protected by the mountains of the Caspian Sea, 
withstood every effort to dislodge them. India and the Sacce had passed 
from the state of subjects to that of friendly allies, and the savage hordes of 
Gedrosia and Paropamisus rebelled against all authority. During the dis- 
memberment of the empire the order of administration, so cleverly 
organised by Darius, was broken by the feebleness of his mercenaries. Not 
only had the custom of annuallj’ sending inspectors to the provinces 
become a mere formality, which was often omitted, but the distinction 
between the civil and military power had disappeared. The officer who 
commanded the troops nearly always filled the post of governor and united 
several satrapies under one rule. 


Autiamque, a town on the same river, that they passed the winter; they had 
arrived at the settlement through the country of the Kappaws. 


The native tribes, everywhere on the route, were found in a state of 
civilisation beyond that of nomadic hordes. They were an agricultural 
people, with fixed places of abode, and subsisted upon the produce of the 
fields, more than upon the chase. The Spaniards treated them with no other 
forbearance than their own selfishness demanded, and enslaved such as 
offended, employing 


[‘ We have already mentioned the prior claims of Pineda and Cabeza de 
Vaca. But though many have casually found the mouth of the river, it was 
Soto’s men who first gave the world a true idea of its magnitude. ] 
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them as porters and guides. On a slight suspicion, they would cut off the 
hands of numbers of the natives, for punishment or intimidation ; while the 
young cavaliers, from desire of seeming valiant, ceased to be merciful, and 
exulted in cruelties and carnage. The guide who was unsuccessful, or who 
purposely led them away from the settlements of his tribe, would be seized 
and thrown to the hounds. Sometimes a native was condenmed to the 
flames. Any trifling consideration of safety would induce the governor to 
set fire to a hamlet. 


In the spring of the following year, 1542, Soto determined to descend the 
Washita to its junction, and to get tidings of the sea. As he advanced, he was 
soon lost amidst the bayous and marshes which are found along the Red 
river and its tributaries. Near the Mississippi, he came upon the country of 
Nilco, which was well peopled. At last, April 17th, he arrived at the 
province where the Washita, already united with the Red river, enters the 
Mississippi. The province was called Guachoya. Soto anxiously inquired 
the distance to the sea; the chieftain of Guachoya could not tell. Were there 
settlements extending along the river to its mouth? It was answered that its 


lower banks were an uninhabited waste. Unwilling to believe so 
disheartening a tale, Soto sent one of his men, with eight horsemen, to 
descend the banks of the Mississippi, and explore the country. They 
travelled eight days, and were able to advance not much more than thirty 
miles, they were so delayed by the frequent bayous, the impassable cane- 
brakes, and the dense woods. The governor received the intelligence with 
concern ; he suffered from anxiety and gloom. His horses and men were 
dying aroimd him, so that the natives were becoming dangerous enemies.“ 


AN EYE-WITNESS ON SOTO’s DEATH (THE GENTLEMAN OF ELY 
AS) 


The governor fell into great dumps to see how hard it was to get to the sea; 
and worse, because his men and horses every day diminished, being without 
succour to sustain themselves in the country; and with that thought he fell 
sick. But before he took his bed he sent an Indian to the cacique of Quigalta 
to tell him that he was the child of the sun, and that all the way that he came 
all men obeyed and served him, that he requested him to accept of his 
friendship and come unto him, for he would be very glad to see him ; and in 
sign of love and obedience to bring something with him of that which in his 
country was most esteemed. The cacique answered by the same Indian : 


” That whereas he said he was the child of the sun, if he would dry up the 
river he would believe him ; and touching the rest, that he was wont to visit 
none; but rather that all those of whom he had notice did visit him, served, 
obeyed, and paid him tributes willingly or perforce: therefore, if he desired 
to see him, it were best he should come thither; that if he came in peace he 
would receive him with special good will; and if in war, in like manner he 
would attend him in the town where he was, and that for him or any other 
he would not shrink one foot back.” 


By that time the Indian returned with this answer, the governor had betaken 
himself to bed, being evil handled with fevers, and was much aggrieved that 
he was not in case to pass presently the river and to seek him, to see if he 
could abate that pride of his, considering the river went now very strongly 
in those parts; for it was near half a league broad, and sixteen fathoms deep, 
and very furious, and ran with a great current ; and on both sides there were 


many Indians, and his power was not now so great, but that he had need to 
help hhnself rather by slights than by force. And seeing how many Indians 
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came daily to the town, and what store of people was in that country, 
fearing they should all conspire together and plot some treason against him; 
and because the town had some open gaps which were not made an end of 
enclosing, besides the gates which they went in and out by : because the 
Indians should not think lie feared them, he let them all alone imrepaired; 
and commanded the horsemen to be appointed to them, and to the gates: 
and all night the horsemen went the round; and two and two of every 
squadron rode about, and visited the scouts that were without the town in 
their standings by the passages and the crossbowmen that kept the canoes in 
the river. And because the Indians should stand in fear of them, he 
determined to send a captain to Nilco, for those of Guachoya had told him 
that it was inhabited; that by using them cruelly, neither the one nor the 
other should presume to assail him; and he sent Nunez de Touar with fifteen 
horsemen, and John de Guzman captain of the footmen, with his company 
in canoes up the river. 


There were about five or six thousand people in the town; and, as many 
people came out of the houses, and fled from one house to another, and 
many Indians came flocking together from all parts, there was never a 
horseman that was not alone among many. The captain had commanded 
that they should not spare the life of any male. Their disorder was so great 
that there was no Indian that shot an arrow at any Christian. The shrieks of 
women and children were so great that they made the ears deaf of those that 
followed them. There were slain a hundred Indians, little more or less: and 
many were wounded with great wounds, whom they suffered to escape to 
strike a terror in the rest that were not there. There were some so cruel and 
butcher-like that they killed old and young, and ah that they met, though 


they made no resistance ; and those which presumed of themselves for their 
valour, and were taken for such, broke through the Indians, bearing down 
many with their stirrups and breasts of their horses; and some they wounded 
with their lances, and so let them go: and when they saw any youth or 
woman they took them, and delivered them to the footmen. These men’s 
sins by God’s permission lighted on their own heads ; who, because they 
would .seem valiant, became cruel; showing themselves extreme cowards in 
the sight of all men when as most need of valour was required, and 
afterwards they came to a shameful death. Of the Indians of Nilco were 
taken prisoners fourscore women and children, and much spoil. 


The governor felt in himself that the hour approached wherein he was to 
leave this present life, and called for the king’s officers, captains, and 
principal persons, to whom he made a speech, saying that now he was to go 
to give an account before the presence of God of all his life past: and since 
it pleased him to take him in such a time, and that the time was come that 
he knew his death, that he his most unworthy servant did yield him many 
thanks therefor; and desired all that were present and absent (whom he 
confessed himself to be much beholding unto for their singular virtues, love 
and loyalty, which himself had well tried in the travels which they had 
suffered, which always in his mind he did hope to satisfy and reward, when 
it should please God to give him rest, with more prosperity of his estate), 
that they would pray to God for him, that for his mercy he would forgive 
him his sins, and receive his soul into eternal glory: and that they would 
quit and free him of the charge which he had over them, and ought unto 
them all, and that they would pardon him for some wrongs which they 
might have received of him. And to avoid some division, which upon his 
death might fall out upon the choice of his successor, he requested them to 
elect a principal person, and able to govern, of whom all should like well; 
and when he was elected, they 
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should swear before him to obey him: and that he would thank them very 
much in .so doing; because the grief that he had would somewhat be 
assuaged, and the pain that he felt, because he left them in so great 
confusion, to wit, in leaving them in a strange country, where they knew not 
where they were. 


Baltasar de Gallegos answered in the name of all the rest. And first of all 
comforting him, he set before his eyes how short the life of this world was, 
and with how many troubles and miseries it is accompanied, and how God 
showed him a singular favor which soonest left it: telling him many other 
things fit for such a time. And touching the governor which he commanded 
they should elect, he besought him that it would please his lordship to name 
him which he thought fit, and him they would obey. And presently he 
named Luys de Moscoso de Alvarado, his captain-general. And presently 
he was sworn by all that were present, and elected for governor. 


The next day being the 21st of May, 1542, departed out of this life, the 
valorous, virtuous, and valiant captain, Don Fernando de Soto, governor of 
Cuba, and adelantado of Florida : whom fortune advanced, as it u.seth to do 
others, that he might have the higher fall. He departed in such a place, and 
at such a time, as in his sickness he had but little comfort: and the danger 
wherein all his people were of perishing in that country, which appeared 
before their eyes, was cause sufficient why every one of them had need of 
comfort, and why they did not visit nor accompany him as they ought to 
have done. Luys de Moscoso determined to conceal his death from the 
Indians, because Fernando de Soto had made them believe that the 
Christians were immortal ; and also because they took him to be hardy, 
wise, and valiant: and if they should know that he was dead, they would be 
bold to set upon the Christians, though they live peaceably by them. 


AIS soon as he was dead, Luys de Moscoso commanded to put him secretly 
in the house, where he remained three days; and moving him from thence, 
commanded him to be buried in the night at one of the gates of the town 
within the wall. And as the Indians had seen him sick, and mis.sed him, so 
did they suspect what might be. And passing by the place where he was 
buried, see-ing the earth moved, they looked and spake one to another. Luys 
de Moscoso understanding of it, commanded him to be taken up by night, 


and to cast a great deal of sand into the mantles, wherein he was wound up, 
wherein he was carried in a canoe, and thrown into the midst of the river. 
The cacique of Guachoya inquired for him, demanding what was become of 
his brother and lord, the governor. Luys de Moscoso told him that he was 
gone to heaven, as many other times he did: and because he was to stay 
there certain days he had left him in his place. The cacique thought with 
himself that he was dead; and commanded two young and well- 
proportioned Indians to be brought thither; and said that the use of that 
country was when any lord died, to kill Indians to wait upon him, and serve 
him by the way, and for that purpose by his commandment were those come 
thither: and prayed Luys de Moscoso to command them to be beheaded, 
that they might attend and serve his lord and brother. Luys de Moscoso told 
him that the governor was not dead, but gone to heaven, and that of his own 
Christian soldiers he had taken such as he needed to serve him, and prayed 
him to command those Indians to be loosed, and not to use any such bad 
custom from thenceforth: straightway he commanded them to be loosed and 
to get them home to their houses. And one of them would not go ; saying 
that he would not serve him that without desert had judged him to death, but 
that he would serve him as long as he lived which had saved his life. 


Luys de Moscoso caused all the goods of the governor to be sold at an 
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outcry: to wit, two men slaves and two women slaves, and three horses, and 
seven hundred hogs. For every slave or horse, they gave two or three 
thousand ducats : which were to be paid at the first melting of gold or silver, 
or at the division of their portion of inheritance. And they entered into 
bonds, though in the country there was not wherewith to pay it within a year 
after, and put in sureties for the same. Such as in Spain had no goods to 
bind, gave two hundred ducats for a hog, giving assurance after the same 
manner. Those which had any goods in Spain bought with more fear, and 
bought the less. From that time forward, most of the company had swine, 
and brought them up, and fed upon them; and observed Fridays and 


Saturdays, and the evenings of feasts, which before they did not. For 
sometimes in two or three months they did eat no flesh, and whensoever 
they could come by it, they did eat it. 


Some were glad of the death of Don Ferdinando de Soto, holding for certain 
that Luys de Moscoso (which was given to his ease) would rather desire to 
be among the Christians at rest, than to continue the labours of the war in 
subduing and discovering of countries; whereof they were already weary, 
seeing the small profit that ensued thereof.* 


THE RETURN OF SOTO’s COMPANIONS (1542 A.D.) 


The discoverer of the Mississippi slept beneath its waters. He had crossed a 
large part of the continent in search of gold, and found nothing so 
remarkable as his burial-place.’ 


No longer guided by the energy and pride of Soto, the company resolved on 
reaching New Spain without delay. Should they embark in such miserable 
boats as they could construct, and descend the river? Or should they seek a 
path to Mexico through the forests? They were unanimous in the opinion 
that it was less dangerous to go by land; the hope was still cherished that 
some wealthy state, some opulent city, might yet be discovered, and all 
fatigues be forgotten in the midst of victory and spoils. Again they 
penetrated the western wilderness; in July they found themselves in the 
country of the Natchitoches; but the Red river was so swollen that it was 
impossible for them to pass. They soon became bewildered. As they 
proceeded, the Indian guides purposely led them astray; “they went up and 
down through very great woods,” without making any progress. The 
wilderness, into which they had at last wandered, was sterile and scarcely 
inhabited; they had now reached the great buffalo prairies of the west, the 
hunting-grounds of the Pawnees and Comanches, the migratory tribes on 
the confines of Mexico. The Spaniards believed themselves to be at least 
one hundred and fifty leagues west of the Mississippi. Desperate as the 
resolution seemed, it was determined to return once more to its banks, and 
follow its current to the sea. There were not wanting men whose hopes and 
whose courage were not yet exhausted, who wished rather to die in the 
wilderness than to leave it in poverty; but Moscoso [or Musco/o] the new 


governor, [says the gentleman of Elvas «’], had long ” desired to see himself 
in a place where he might sleep his full sleep.” 


In December they came upon the Mississippi at Minoya, a few leagues 
above the mouth of Red river, often wading through deep waters, and 
grateful to God if at night, they could find a dry resting-place. 


Nor was the labour yet at an end ; it was no easy task for men in their 


[‘ ” The adelantado of Cuba and Florida, who had hoped to gather the 
wealth of nations, left as his property four Indian slaves, three horses, and a 
herd of swine.” — J. Q. Shea.’ | 
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condition to build brigantines. Erecting a forge, they struck off the fetters 
from the slaves ; and, gathering every scrap of iron in the camp, they 
wrought it into nails. Timber was sawed by hand with a large saw, which 
they had always carried with them. They caulked their vessels with a weed 
like hemp ; barrels, capable of holding water, were with difficulty made; to 
obtain supplies of provision, all the hogs and even the horses were killed, 
and their flesh preserved by drying; and the neighbouring townships of 
Indians were so plundered of their food that the miserable inhabitants would 
come about the Spaniards begging for a few kernels of their own maize, and 
often died from weakness and want of food. The rising of the Mississippi 
assisted the launching of the seven brigantines; they were frail barks, which 
had no decks; and as, from the want of iron, the nails were of necessity 
short, they were constructed of very thin planks, so that the least shock 
would have broken them in pieces. Thus provided, in seventeen days, July 
2nd to 18th, 1543, the fugitives reached the gulf of Mexico; the distance 
seemed to them two hundred and fifty leagues, and was not much less than 
five hundred miles. They observed that for some distance from the mouth of 
the Mississippi the sea is not salt, so great is the volume of fresh water 
which the river discharges. Following, for the most part, the coast, it was 


more than fifty days before the men, who finally escaped, now no more 
than three hundred and eleven in number, September 10th, entered the river 
Panuco. 


Such is the history of the first visit of Europeans to the Mississippi; the 
honour of the discovery belongs, without a doubt, to the Spaniards. They 
were not wanting adventurers who desired to make one more attempt to 
possess the country by force of arms; their request was refused. Religious 
zeal was more persevering; December 28th, 1547, Louis Cancello, a 
missionary of the Dominican order, gained, through Philip, then heir 
apparent in Spain, permission to visit Florida, and attempt the peaceful 
conversion of the natives. Christianity was to conquer the land against 
which so many expeditions had failed. The Spanish governors were directed 
to favour the design; all slaves, that had been taken from the northern shore 
of the Gulf of Mexico, were to be manumitted and restored to their country. 
The ship was fitted out with much solemnity; but the priests, who sought 
the first interview with the natives, were feared as enemies, and, being 
immediately attacked, Louis and two others fell martyrs to their zeal (1549). 
Florida was abandoned. It seemed as if death guarded the avenues to the 
country .1 


THE GREAT MARCH OF CORONADO 


“Almost at the same time that Soto, with the naked, starving remnant of his 
army, was at Pacaha,” says J. G. Shea, “another Spanish force under 
Vasquez de Coronado, well handled and perfectly equipped, must in July 
and August, 1541, have been encamped so near than an Indian runner in a 
few days might have carried tidings between them. Coronado actually heard 
of his countryman and sent him a letter; but his messenger failed to find 
Soto’s party. But, strangely enough, the cruel, useless expedition of Soto 
finds ample space in history, while the well-managed march of Coronado’s 
careful exploration finds scant mention. No greater contrast exists in our 
history than that between these two campaigns.” 


In 1530, ten years after the conquest of Mexico by Cortes, stories were told 
the Spanianls there of seven great Indian cities in the north, within the 
present limits of New Mexico and Arizona. The cities were said to be full of 
silver and gold ; and Nuiio de Guzman, with a force of four hundred Span- 
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iards and twenty thousand Indians, set out from Mexico in search of this 
Land of the Seven Cities, believed to be only six hundred miles distant. The 
Seven Cities and the Island of the Amazons, of which he had also heard, 
kept receding as he marched, and finally he retraced his steps as far as 
Compostella and Guadalaxara, where he established what was afterwards 
known as the province of N3W Gallicia. He was presently deposed from the 
governorship of this province by Mendoza, the new viceroy, and was 
succeeded by Francisco Vasquez de Coronado. To Coronado, in 1536, came 
the accomits of the arrival at Culiacan of De Vaca and his three 
companions, the sole survivors of Narvaez’s expedition to Florida in 1527, 
after nine years’ wanderings through the great regions north of the Gulf of 
Mexico, with their accounts of having fallen in with civilised peoples, 
living “in populous towns with very large houses.” Coronado sent out Fray 
Marcos de Nizza, a monk who had been in Peru under Alvarado, on a 
preliminary investigation north, accompanied by one of De Vaca’s 
companions, a negro named Stephen, and others. Fray Marcos’ report upon 
his return is the first definite account which exists of the exploration and 
history of the region occupied by what we call the Pueblo Indians. It may be 
found in Hakluyt.” Fray Marcos came to many Indian villages, passed 
through rich valleys, and heard much about the province of Cil)ola and its 
seven great cities, and of other great kingdoms beyond, which were called 
Marata, Acus, and Totonteac. From a hill he looked down upon a city in a 
plain, which he said was larger than Mexico, and which his Indian 
companions said was the smallest of the Seven Cities. After great dangers 
and remarkable experiences he returned to Coronado, who went with him to 
Mexico to report to Mendoza. Mendoza forwarded Fray Marcos’ written 
report to the emperor Charles V, accompanied by an account of his own of 
the previous attempts at exploring the country. 


In February, 1540, Coronado himself, accompanied by Fray Marcos, set out 
for the Seven Cities of Cibola, with a force of three hundred Spaniards and 
eight hundred Indians. But the expedition resulted in great disappomt-ment. 


The army and revenue were still, in spite of everything, the greatest in the 
world, but, if the darics had retained their value, the battalions had lost in 
strength. The old powers of the Persians, Medes, and Bactrians, and 
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other races of Iran, were doubtless undiminished, but nobody troubled to 
make them conversant with the progress made during the century in 
military tactics. Tlieir contingents were only heavy, undisciplined 
companies, easy to conquer in spite of the incontestable bravery of the 
individuals composing them ; so, as their training would have taken a. long 
time, it was better to add to their ranks mercenaries at a great price. 


Since the time of Artaxerxes II the Greeks formed the kernel of the Persian 
forces ; and the armies of the Great King were commanded by Hellenic 
generals of the school of Agesilaus, Iphicrates, Epaminondas, and the best 
tacticians of the time. 


The fleets were placed under Greek admirals, and the cruel Ochus entirely 
owed his victories to this preponderance of European command, and the 
fact was so well known beyond the Mgean Sea that the question was openly 
discussed there. 


If the decadence of the empire was sudden, the fault did not lie with the 
people. The Persians had remained as they were at the beginning, sober, 
honest, and intrepid, but the dynasty had degenerated to an irrecoverable 
degree. The early Acluemenidse had themselves ruled all the affairs of the 
State ; then, the campaign in Greece having disgusted Xerxes with militant 
royalty, he shut himself up in his harem and left the perilous honour of 
lighting to his generals, and the care of administration to the eunuch 
Aspamithres. This custom, once established, was followed by his 
successors, and the sovereigns now rarely intervened in the conduct of 
military operations. Neither Artaxerxes I nor Darius Nothus appeared on the 
field of battle, and Artaxerxes IT only took part in two of the wars which 


Instead of the great city which Marcos had reported, Cibola turned out a 
poor village with not more than two hundretl inhabitants, situated on a 
rocky eminence. From its resemblance in situation, Coronado gave the 
name Granada to the village. He states that the name Cibola belonged to the 
whole district, not to any particular place. From this village, August 3rd, 
1540, he sent to the viceroy the account of his explorations, from which we 
quote, expressing his disappointment and his disbelief in Fray Marcos’ 
report of the rich and powerful kingdoms beyond.” 


Coronado’ s Own Account of His March 


The 22 of the moneth of Aprill last past I departed from the prouince of 
Culiacan with part of the army, and in such order as I mentioned vnto your 
Lordship, and according to the succes.se I assured my selfe, by all 
likelihood that I shall not bring all mine armie together in this enterpri.se : 
because the troubles haue bene so great and the want of victuals, that I 
thinke all this yeere wil not be sufficient to performe this enterprise, & if it 
should bee performed in so short a time, it would be to the great losse of our 
people. For as I wrote vnto your Lordship, I was fourescore dayes in 
trauailing to Culiacan, in all which time I and those Gentlemen my 
companions which were horsemen, carried on our backs, and on our horses, 
a little victuall, so that from 
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henceforward wee carried none other needefull apparell with vs, that was 
aboue a pound weight. 


Thirtie leagues before wee arriued at the place which the father prouinciall 
tolde vs so well of in his relation, I sent Melchior Diaz before with fifteene 
horses, giuing him order to make but one dayes iourney of two, because hee 
might examine all things, against mine arriuall: who trauailed foure dayes 


iourney through exceeding rough Mountaines where hee found neither 
victuals, nor people, nor information of any things, sauing that hee found 
two or three poore little villages, containing 20. or 30. cottages a piece, and 
by the inhabitants thereof hee vnderstoode that from thence forward there 
were nothing but exceeding rough mountaines which ran very farre, vtterly 
dis-inhabited and voyd of people. And because it was labour lost, I would 
not write vnto your Lordship therof. 


It grieued the whole company, that a thing so highly commended, and 
whereof the father had made so great bragges, should be found so contrary, 
and it made them suspect that all the rest would fall out in like sort. Which 
when I perceiued I sought to encourage them the best I coulde, telling them 
that your Lordshippe alwayes was of opinion, that this voyage was a thing 
cast away, and that wee should fixe our cogitation vpon those seuen Cities, 
and other prouinces, whereof wee had knowledge : that there should bee the 
ende of our enterprise: and with this resolution and purpose wee all 
marched cheerefully through a very badde way v/hich was not passable but 
one by one, or else wee must force out with Pioners the path which wee 
founde, wherewith the Souldiours were not a little offended, finding all that 
the Frier had sayde to bee quite contrary: for among other things which the 
father sayde and affirmed, this was one, that the way was plaine and good, 
and that there was but one small hill of halfe a league in length. And yet in 
trueth there are mountaines which although the way were well mended 
could not bee passed without great danger of breaking the horses neckes: 
and the way was such, that of the cattell which your Lordship sent vs for the 
prouision of our armie wee lost a great part in the voyage through the 
roughnesse of the rockes. The lambes and sheepe lost their hoofes in the 
way. 


At length I arriued at the valley of the people called Caracones, the 26. day 
of the moneth of May: and from Culiacan vntill I came thither, I could not 
helpe my selfe, saue onely with a great quantitie of bread of Maiz: for 
seeing the Maiz in the fieldes were not yet ripe, I was constrained to leaue 
them all behind me. 


And by that time that wee were come to this valley of the Caracones, gome 
tenne or twelue of our horses were dead through wearinesse : for being 


ouercharged with great burdens, and hauLng but little raeate, they could not 
endure the trauaile. Likewise some of our Negros and some of our Indians 
dyed here; which was no small want vnto vs for the performance of our 
enterprise. 


I departed from the Caracones, and alwayes kept by the Sea coast as neere 
as I could iudge, and in very deed I still fomad my selfe the farther off: in 
such sort that when I arriued at Chichilticale I found myselfe tenne dayes 
iourney from the Sea: and the father prouinciall sayd that it was onely but 
fine leagues distance, and that hee had seene the same. Wee all conceiued 
great griefe and were not a little confoimded, when we saw that wee found 
euery thing contrary to the information which he had giuen your Lordship. 


I rested myselfe two dayes in Chichilticale, and to haue done well I should 
haue stayed longer, in respect that here wee found our horses so tyred: but 
because wee wanted victuals, wee had no leasure to rest any longer : I 
entred 
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the confines of the desert Countrey on Saint lohns eue, and to refresh our 
former trauailes, the first dayes we founde no grasse, but worser way of 
mountaines and badde passages, then wee had passed alreadie : and the 
horses being tired, were greatly molested therewith: so that in this last 
desert wee lost more horses then wee had lost before: and some of my 
Indians which were our friendes dyed, and one Spanyard whose name was 
Spinosa; and two Negroes, which dyed with eating certaine herbes for lacke 
of victuals. 


But after wee had passed these thirtie leagues, wee found fresh riuers, and 
grasse like tliat of Castile. I sent the master of the field to search whether 
there were any bad passage which the Indians might keepe against vs, and 
that hee should take and defend it vntill the next day that I shoulde come 
thither. So hee went, and found in the way a very bad passage, where wee 


might haue susta}Tied very great harme : wherefore there hee seated 
himselfe with his company that were with him : and that very night the 
Indians came to take that passage to defend it, and finding it taken, they 
assaulted our men there, and as they tell mee they assaulted them like 
valiant men; although in the ende they retired and fledde away. Whereupon 
the next day in the best order that I could I departed in so great want of 
victuall, that I thought that if wee should stay one day longer without foode, 
wee should all perish for hunger, especially the Indians, for among vs all we 
had not two bushels of corne : wherefore it behooued mee to pricke forward 
without delay. The Indians here and their made fires, and were answered 
againe afarre off as orderly as wee for our hues could haue done, to giue 
their fellowes vnder- - standing, how wee marched and where we arriued. 


As soone as I came within sight of this citie of Granada, I sent Don Garcias 
Lopez Campemaster, frier Daniel, and frier Luys, and Fernando Vermizzo 
somewhat before with certaine horsemen, to seeke the Indians and to 
aduertise them that our conmiing was not to hurt them, but to defend them 
in the name of the Emperour our Lord, according as his maiestie had giuen 
vs in charge : which message was deliuered to the inhabitants of that 
coimtrey by an interpreter. But they like arrogant people made small 
accoimt thereof; because we seemed very few in their eyes, and that they 
might destroy vs without any diflScultie; and they strooke frier Luys with 
an arrow on the gowne, which by the grace of God did him no harme. 


In the meane space I arriued with all the rest of the horsemen, and foote- 
men, and found iji the fieldes a great sort of the Indians which beganne to 
shoote at vs with their arrowes: and because I would obey yoiu-will and the 
commaund of the Marques, I woulde not let my people charge them, 
forbidding my company, which intreated mee that they might set vpon 
them, in any wise to prouoke them, saying that that which the enemies did 
was nothing, and that it was not meete to set vpon so fewe people. On the 
other side the Indians perceiuing that wee stirred not, tooke great stomacke 
and courage vnto them: insomuch that they came hard to our horses heeles 
to shoote at vs with their arrowes. Wliereupon seeing that it was now time 
to stay no longer, and that the friers also were of the same opinion, I set 
vpon them without any danger: for suddenly they fled part to the citie which 
was neere and well fortified, and other into the field, which way they could 


shift: and some of the Indians were slaine, and more had beene if I would 
haue suffered them to haue bene pursued. 


But considering that hereof wee might reape but small profite, because the 
Indians that were without, were fewe, and those which were retired into the 
citie, with them which stayed within at the first were many, where the 
victuals were whereof wee had so great neede, I assembled my people, and 
deuidcd 
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them as I thought best to assault the citie, and I compassed it about: and 
because the famine which wee sustained suffered no delay, my selfe with 
certaine of these gentlemen and souldiers put our selues on foote, and 
commaunded that the crossebowes and harquebusiers shoulde giue the 
assault, and shoulde beate the enemies from the walles, that they might not 
hurt vs, and I assaulted the walles on one side, where they tolde me there 
was a Scaling ladder set vp, and that there was one gate: but the 
crossebowmen suddenly brake the strings of their bowes, and the 
harquebusiers did nothing at all: for they came thither so weake and feeble, 
that scarcely they coulde stand on their fcete: and by this meanes the people 
that were aloft on the wals to defend the towne were no way hindered from 
doing vs all the mischiefe they could: so that twise they stroke mee to the 
gromid with infinite number of great stones, which they cast downe : and if 
I had not beene defended with an excellent good headpiece which I ware, I 
thinke it had gone hardly with mee: neuerthelesse my companie tooke mee 
vp with two small wounds in the face, and an arrowe sticking in my foote, 
and many blowes with stones on my armes and legges, and thus I went out 
of the battell very weake. I thinke that if Don Garcias Lopez de Cardenas 
the second time that they strooke mee to the groimd had not succoured mee 
with striding ouer mee like a good knight, I had beene in farre greater 
danger then I was. But it pleased God that the Indians yeelded themselues 
vnto vs, and that this citie was taken: and such store of Maiz was found 
therein, as our necessitie required. And because my armour was gilded and 


glittering, they all layd load on mee, and therefore I was more wounded 
than the rest, not that I did more than they, or put my selfe forwarder than 
the rest, for all these Gentlemen and souldiers carried themselues as 
manfully as was looked for at their hands. I am nowe well recouered I 
thanke God, although somewhat bruised with stones. 


It remaineth now to certifie your Honour of the seuen cities, and of the 
kingdomes and prouinces whereof the Father prouinciall made report vnto 
your Lordship. And to bee briefe, I can assure your honour, he sayd the 
trueth in nothing that he reported, but all was quite contrary, sauing onely 
the names of the cities, and great houses of stone : for although they bee not 
wrought with Turqueses, nor with lyme, nor brickes, yet are they very 
excellent good houses of three or foure or fine lofts high, wherein are good 
lodgings and faire chambers with lathers instead of staires, and certaine 
cellars vnder the ground very good and paued, w-hich are made for winter, 
they are in mancr like stooues : and the lathers which they haue for their 
houses are all in a maner mooueable and portable, which are taken away 
and set downe when they please, and they are made of two pieces of wootl 
with their steppes, as ours be. 


The seuen cities are seuen small townes, all made with these kinde of 
houses that I speake of: and they stand all within foure leagues together, and 
they are all called the kiygdome of Cibola, and euery one of them haue their 
particular name : and none of them is called Cibola, but altogether they are 
called Cibola. And this towne which I call a citie, I haue named Granada, as 
well because it is somewhat like vnto it, as also in remembrance of your 
lordship. In thLs towne where I nowe remaine, there may be some two 
hundred houses, all compassed with walles, and I thinke that with the rest of 
the houses which are not so walled, they may be together fine hundred. 
There is another towne neere this, which Ls one of the seuen, & it is 
somwhat bigger than this, and another of the same bignesse that this Ls of, 
and the other foure are somewhat lesse: and I send them all jAaiiited vnto 
yo’ar lordship with the voyage. And the parchment wherein the picture is, 
was found here with 
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other parchments. The people of this towne seeme vnto me of a reasonable 
stature, and wittie, yet they seeme not to bee such as they should bee, of 
that iudgement and wit to builde these houses in such sort as they are. For 
the most part they goe all naked, and they haue painted mantles like those 
which I :3end vnto your lordship. They eate the best cakes that euer I sawe, 
and euery body generally eateth of them. They haue the finest order and 
way to grinde that wee euer sawe in any place. And one Indian woman of 
this countrey will grinde as much as foure women of Mexico. They have 
most excellent salte in kernell, which they fetch from a certaine lake a 
dayes iourney from hence. They haue no knowledge among them of the 
North Sea, nor of the Westerne Sea, neither can I tell your lordship to which 
wee bee neerest: But in reason they should seeme to bee neerest to the 
Westerne Sea : and at the least I thinke I am an hundred and fiftie leagues 
from thence: and the Northerne Sea should bee much further off. Your 
lordship may see howe broad the land is here. Here are many sorts of 
beasts, as Beares, Tigers, Lions, Porkespicks, and certaine Sheep as bigge 
as an horse, with very great homes and little tailes, I haue scene their homes 
so bigge, that it is a wonder to behold their greatnesse. 


The kingdome of Totonteac so much extolled by the Father prouinciall, 
which sayde that there were such wonderfull things there, and such great 
matters, and that they made cloth there, the Indians say is an hotte lake, 
about which are fine or sixe houses; and that there were certaine other, but 
that they are ruinated by warre. The kingdome of Marata is not to be found, 
neither haue the Indians any knowledge thereof. The kingdome of Acus is 
one onely small citie, where they gather cotton which is called Acucu. I 
would to God I had better newes to write vnto your lordship : neuerthelesse 
I must say the trueth: And as I wrote to your lordship from Culiacan, I am 
nowe to aduertise your honour as wel of the good as of the bad. Yet this I 
would haue you bee assured, that if all the riches and the treasures of the 
world were heere, I could haue done no more in the seruice of his Maiestie 
and of your lordshippe, than I haue done in comming hither whither you 
haue sent mee, my selfe and my companions carrying our victuals vpon our 
shoulders and vpon our horses three hundred leagues; and many dayes 
going on foote trauailing ouer hilles and rough mountaines, with other 


troubles which I cease to mention, neither purpose I to depart vnto the 
death, if it please his Maiestie and your lordship that it shall be so.” 


CORONADO CONTINUES HIS MARCH 


Bandelier ^ identifies some of the places mentioned in connection with the 
expedition with pueblos north of Santa Fe. In the Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society for October, 1881, Henry W. Haynes‘ has 
given in detail the reasons for identifying Cibola with the region of the 
present Zufii pueblos. Frank H. Gushing made the important discovery that 
this tribe has preserved the tradition of the coming of Fray Marcos, and also 
to have a tradition of the visit of Goronado, and even of Cabeza de Vaca. 
Squier also identifies Gibola with Zufii, as do Simpson, Prince,’ ^^ 
DaviSj‘* and H. H. Bancroft.***/ 


Of the rest of the march, Thwaites writes: “Disappointed, but still hop-ing 
to find the country of gold, Goronado’s gallant little army, frequently 
thinned by death and desertion, beat for three years up and down the 
southwestern wilderness — now thirsting in the deserts, now penned up in 
gloomy canons, now crawling over pathless mountains, suffering the 
horrors of starva- 
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tion and of despair, but following this will-o’-the-wisp with a melancholy 
perseverance seldom seen in man save when searching for some mysterious 
treasure. Coronado apparently crossed the state of Kansas twice ; ‘ through 
mighty plains and sandy heaths, smooth and wearisome and bare of wood. 
All that way the plains are as full of crookback oxen [bison] as the 
mountain Serena in Spain is of sheep. They were a great succour for the 
hunger and want of bread which our people stood in. One day it rained in 
that plain a great shower of hail as big as oranges, which caused many tears, 
weaknesses, and vows.’ The wanderer ventured as far as the Missouri, and 
would have gone still farther eastward but for his inability to cross the 


swollen river. Cooperating parties explored the upper valleys of the Rio 
Grande and Gila, ascended the Colorado for two hundred and forty miles 
above its mouth, and visited the Grand Canon of the same river. Coronado 
at last returned, satisfied that he had been made the victim of travellers’ idle 
tales. He was rewarded with contumely and lost his place as governor of 
New Gallicia ; but his romantic march ‘ stands in history as one of the most 
remarkable exploring expeditions of modern times.” ^ 


ENGLISH explorations: frobisher’s three voyages 


“England,” says Thwaites, “would have followed up Cabot’s discovery of 
North America with more vigour had not Henry VH, being a Catholic 
prince, hesitated to set aside the pope’s bull giving the new continent to 
Spain. His subjects, however, made large hauls of fisn along the foggy 
shores of Newfoundland, and in 1502 some American savages were 
exliibited to him in London. Henry VHI was at first simOarly scrupulous ; 
but when, in 1533, he got rid of his queen, Catharine of Aragon, he was free 
from Spanish entanglements, and aspired to make England a maritime 
nation. Among many other enterprises the Northwest Passage allured him, 
although nothing came of his ventures in that direction.” ee 


In 1527, Robert Thorne, a wealthy merchant of Bristol, who had long 
resided at Seville, and had acquired something of the Spanish love of 
adventure, prevailed upon the king to fit out an expedition of two ships, ” to 
attempt a discovery even to the north pole.” The expedition left the Thames 
on the 20th of May, 1527. All that we know of the result of this voyage is 
that one of the ships was cast away on the north of Newfoundland. In 1536, 
a voyage of discovery to the northwest parts of America was projected by a 
person named Hore, of London. Of one hundred and twenty persons, who 
accompanied hun, thirty were gentlemen of the inns of court and chancery. 
The voyage was signally disastrous. On their arrival in Newfoundland, they 
suffered so much from famine that they were driven to the horrible 
expedient of cannibalism. At length, a French ship arrivhig on the coast, the 
adventurers succeeded in capturing it, by stratagem, and returned home. 
The Frenchmen were indemnified by Henry VIII, who pardoned the 
violence to which necessity had impelled the English adventurers. 


The foreign trade of England in the sixteenth century hardly extended 
beyond the Flemish towns, Iceland, and a limited fishery on the Banks of 


[‘General Simpson speaks of bis expedition as one which, “for extent in 
distance travelled, duration in time, and the multiplicity of its co-operating 
expeditions, equalled, if it did not exceed, any land expedition that has been 
undertaken in modern times. ” General Simpson maintains that Coronado ” 
reached what is now the boundary line between Kansas and Nebraska, well 
on toward the Missouri river.” Bandelier”’ is not satisfied that he went so 
far northeast, and thinks that he moved more in a circle. | 


‘ Copyright, 1897, by Longmans, Green, & Co, 
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Newfoundland. But the presence and counsel of Sebastian Cabot, who was 
well acquainted with the bold navigations of the Spaniards, ©pened the 
views and inflamed the ambition of a people not insensible of their own 
abilities. When that experienced navigator was appomted grand pilot of 
England, by Edward VI, he was at the same time constituted “governour of 
the mysterie and companie of the marchants adventurers for the discovery 
of regions, dominions, islands, and places unknowen.” By his advice, and 
under his directions, a voyage was undertaken in 1553, for the discovery of 
a northeast passage to Cathay. Three ships were fitted out for this 
expedition, of which Sir Hugh Willoughby was appointed captain-general, 
and Richard Chancellor pilot-major.// 


Thrice, at least, perhaps thrice by Cabot alone, the attempt at a northwestern 
passage had been made, and always in vain. A northeast passage was now 
proposed ; the fleet of Willoughby and Chancellor was to reach the rich 
lands of Cathay by doubling the northern promontory of Lapland. The ships 
parted company. The fate of Willoughby was as tragical as the issue of the 
voyage of Chancellor was successful. The admiral, with one of the ships, 
was driven, by the severity of the polar autumn, to seek shelter in a Lapland 


embittei-ed his long reign. Ochus, who had seemed to wish to recover the 
traditional power of the founders of the empire, returned to Susa after his 
victories in Syria and Egypt, and the life of the princes was passed in the 
midst of the intrigues and crimes of the harem. Brought up by women and 
eunuchs, and surrounded from infancy with pomp and luxury, they soon 
wearied of thinking and acting, and mechanically fell under the direction of 
their familiars. The sanguinary Parysatis reigned under the name of her 
husband, Darius Nothus, and her son, Artaxerxes IT ; and Bagoas influenced 
Ochus for nearly six years, and his power was certainly beneficial to the 
country. 


harbour, which afforded protection against storms, but not against the 
rigoiu-s of the season. When search was made for him in the following 
spring, Willoughby himself was found dead in his cabin; and his journal, 
detailing his sufferings from the polar winter, was complete probably to the 
day when his senses were suspended by the intolerable cold. His ship’s 
company lay dead in various parts of the vessel, some alone, some in 
groups. The other ship reached the harbour of Archangel. This was “the 
discovery of Russia,” in 1554, and the commencement of maritime 
commerce with that empire. A Spanish writer calls the result of the voyage 
” a discovery of new Indies.” The Russian nation, one of the oldest and 
least mixed in Europe, now awakening from a long lethargy, emerged into 
political distinction. About eleven years from this time, the first town in the 
United States’ territory was permanently built. So rapid are the changes on 
the theatre of nations! One of the leading powers of the age became known 
to western Europe only in the seventeenth century; another had not then one 
white man within its limits. 


The principle of joint stock companies, so favourable to every enterprise of 
uncertain result, by dividing the risks, and by nourishing a spirit of emulous 
zeal in behalf of an inviting scheme, was applied to the purposes of 
navigation; and a company of merchant adventurers was incorporated in 
1555, for the discovery of unknown lands. 


For even the intolerance of Queen Mary could not check the passion for 
maritime adventure. The sea was becoming the element on which English 
valour was to display its greatest boldness ; English sailors neither feared 
the sultry heats and consuming fevers of the tropics, nor the intense severity 
of northern cold. The trade to Russia, now that the port of Archangel had 
been discovered, gradually increased and became very lucrative; and a 
regular and as yet an innocent commerce was carried on with Africa. The 
marriage of Mary with the king of Spain tended to excite the emulation 
which it was flesignetl to check. The enthusiasm awakened by the brilliant 
pageantry with which King Philip was introduced into London excited 
Richard Eden / to gather into a volume the history of the most memorable 
maritime expeditions. Religious restraints, the thirst for rapid wealth, the 
desire of strange adventure, had driven the boldest spirits of Spain to the 


New World ; their deeds had been commemorated by the copious and 
accurate details of the Spanish historians; 
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and the English, through the alHance of their sovereign made familiar with 
the Spanish language and literature, became emulous of Spanish success 
beyond the ocean. 


The firmness of Elizabeth seconded the enterprise of her subjects. They 
were rendered the more proud and intractable for the short and unsuccessful 
elTort to make England an appendage to Spain. England, no longer the ally 
but the antagonist of Philip, claimed the glory of being the mistress of the 
northern seas, and prepared to extend its commerce to every clime. The 
queen strengthened her navy, filled her arsenals, and encouraged the 
building of ships in England : she animated the adventurers to Russia and to 
Africa by her special protection; and while her subjects were endeavouring 
to penetrate into Persia by land, and enlarge their commerce with the East 
by combining the use of ships and caravans, the harbours of Spanish 
America were at the same time visited by their privateers in pursuit of the 
rich galleons of Spain, and at least from thirty to fifty English ships came 
amiually to the bays and banks of Newfoimdland. 


The possibility of effecting a northwest passage had ever been maintained 
by Sebastian Cabot. The study of geography had now become an interest- 
mg pursuit; the press teemed with books of travels, maps, and descriptions 
of the earth; and Sir Humphrey Gilbert, reposing from the toils of war, 
engaged deeply in the science of cosmography. A judicious and well- 
written argument [A Discourse of Discovery for a New Passage to Cataia] 
in favour of the possibility of a northwestern passage was the fruit of his 
literary intlustry. 


The same views were entertained by one of the boldest men who ever 
ventured upon the ocean. For fifteen years, Martin Frobisher, an 


Englishman, well versed in various navigation, had revolved the design of 
accomplishing the discovery of the Northwest Passage; esteeming it, says 
Beste^?? ” the only thing of the world, that was yet left undone, by which a 
notable minde might be made famous and fortunate.” Too poor himself to 
provide a ship, it was in vain that he conferred with friends; in vain he 
offered hLs services to merchants. After years of desire, his representations 
found a hearing at court; and Dudley, earl of Warwick, liberally promoted 
his design. Two small barks of twentyfive and of twenty tons, with a 
pinnace of ten tons’ burden, composed the whole fleet, which was to enter 
gulfs that none but Cabot had visited. As they dropped down the Thames 
(June 8th, 1576), Queen Elizabeth waved her hand in token of favour, and, 
by an honourable message, transmitted her approbation of an adventure 
which her own treasures had not contributed to advance. 


During a storm on the voyage, the pinnace was swallowed up by the sea; 
the mariners in the Michael became terrified, and turnetl their prow 
homewards; but Frobisher, in a vessel not much surpassing in tonnage the 
barge of a man-of-war, made his way, fearless and unattended, to the shores 
of Labrador, and to a passage or inlet north of the entrance of Hudson’s 
Bay. It was among a group of American islands, in the latitude of sixty- 
three degrees and eight minutes, that he entered what seemed to be a strait. 
Hope suggested that his object was obtained; that the land on the south was 
America; on the north was the continent of Asia ; and that the strait opened 
into the immense Pacific. Great praise is due to Frobisher, even though he 
penetrated less deeply than Cabot into the bays and among the islands of 
this Meta Incognita, this unknown goal of discovery. Yet his voyage was a 
failure. To land upon an island, and, perhaps, on the main; to gather up 
stones and rubbish, in token of having taken possession of the country for 
Elizabeth; to seize one of 
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the natives of the north for exhibition to the gaze of Europe — these were 
all the results which he accomplished. 


What followed marks the insane passions of the age. America and mines 
were always thought of together. A stone, which had been brought from the 
frozen regions, was pronounced by the refiners of London to contain gold. 
The news excited the wakeful avarice of the city: there were not wanting 
those who endeavoured to purchase of Elizabeth a lease of the new lands, of 
which the loose minerals were so full of the precious metal. A fleet was 
immediately fitted out, to procure more of the gold rather than to make any 
further research for the passage into the Pacific; and the queen, who had 
contributed nothing to the voyage of discovery, sent a large ship of her own 
to join the expedition, which was now to conduct to infinite opulence. More 
men than could be employed volunteered their services; those who were 
discharged resigned their brilliant hopes with reluctance. The mariners, 
having received the communion, embarked May 27th, 1577, for the arctic 
El Dorado, ” and with a merrie wind” soon arrived at the Orkneys. As they 
reached the northeastern coast of America, June 7th, the dangers of the 
polar seas became imminent; mountains of ice encompassed them on every 
side. At one moment they expected death; at the next they looked for gold. 
The fleet made no discoveries; it did not advance so far as Frobisher alone 
had done. But it found large heaps of earth, which, even to the incredulous, 
seemed plainly to contain the coveted wealth ; besides, spiders abounded ; 
and spiders were affirmed to be “true signs of great store of gold.’” In 
freighting the ships, the admiral himself toiled like a painful labourer. 


It was believed that the Pich mines of the polar regions would countervail 
the charges of a costly adventure ; the hope of a passage to Cathay 
mcreased ; and. for the security of the newly discovered lands, soldiers and 
discreet men were .selected to become their inhabitants. A magnificent fleet 
of fifteen sail was assembled, in part at the expense of Elizabeth; the sons of 
the English gentry embarked as volunteers ; one hundred persons were 
chosen to form the colony, which was to secure to England a country more 
desirable than Peru, a country too inhospitable to produce a tree or a shrub, 
yet where gold lay, not charily concealed in mines, but glistening in heaps 
upon the surface. Twelve vessels were to return immediately with cargoes 
of the ore; three were ordered to remain and aid the settlement. The 
Northwest Passage was now become of less consideration; Asia itself could 
not vie with the riches of this hyperborean archipelago. 


But the entrance to these wealthy islands was rendered difficult by frost ; 
and the fleet of Frobisher, as it now approached the American coast (May 
31st to September 28th, 1578), was bewildered among immense icebergs, 
which were so vast that, as they melted, torrents poured from them in 
sparkling waterfalls. One vessel was crushed and sunk, though the men on 
board were saved. In the dangerous mists the ships lost their course, and 
came into the straits which have since been called Hudson’s, and which lie 
south of the imagined gold regions. The admiral believed himself able to 
sail through to the Pacific, and resolve the doubt respecting the passage. But 
his duty as a mercantile agent controlled his desire of glory as a navigator. 
He struggled to regain the harbour where his vessels were to be laden ; and, 
after encountering peril of every kind — “getting in at one gap and out at 
another” — he at last arrived at the haven in the Countess of Warwick’s 
Sound. 


The zeal of the volunteer colonists had moderated ; and the disheartened 


‘ Settle, ‘»” in Hakluyt ^ : How rich, then, the alcoves of a library 1 
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sailors were ready to mutiny. One ship, laden with provisions for the 
colony, deserted and returned ; and an island was discovered with enough of 
the black ore ” to suffice all the gold-gluttons of the world.” The plan of the 
settlement was abandoned. It only remained to freight the home-bound 
ships with a store of minerals. The adventurers and the historians of the 
voyage are silent about the disposition which was made of the cargo of the 
fleet. The knowledge of the seas was not extended ; the credulity of avarice 
met with a rebuke ; and the belief in regions of gold among the Eskimos 
was dissipated; but there remained a firm conviction that a passage to the 
Pacific Ocean might yet be threaded among the icebergs and northern 
islands of America. 


While Frobisher was thus attempting to obtain wealth and fame on the 
northeast coast of America, the western limits of the territory of the United 
States became known. Embarking on a voyage in quest of fortune J 1577 to 
1580), Francis Drake acquired immense treasures as a freebooter in the 
Spanish harbours on the Pacific, and, having laden his ship with spoils, 
gained for himself enduring glory by circumnavigating the globe. But 
before following in the path which the ship of Magellan had thus far alone 
dared to pursue, Drake determined to explore the northwestern coast of 
America, in the hope of discovering the strait which connects the oceans. 
With this view, he crossed the equator, sailed beyond the peninsula of 
California, and followed the continent to the latitude of the southern borders 
of New Hampshire. Here the cold seemed intolerable to men who had just 
left the tropics. Despairing of success, he retired to a harbour in a milder 
latitude, within the limits of Mexico; and, having repaired his ship, and 
named the country New Albion, he sailed for England, through the seas of 
Asia. 


Thus was the southern part of the Oregon territory first visited by 
Englishmen, yet not till after a voyage of the Spanish from Acapulco, 
commanded by Cabrillo, a Portuguese, had traced the American continent 
to within two and a half degrees of the mouth of Columbia river (1542), 
while, thirteen years after the voyage of Drake, John de Fuca, a mariner 
from the Isles of Greece, then in the employ of the viceroy of Mexico, 
sailed into the bay which is now known as the gulf of Georgia (1593), and, 
having for twenty days steered through its intricate windings and numerous 
islands, returned with a belief, that the entrance to the long-desired passage 
into the Atlantic had been found. 


The lustre of the name of Drake is borrowed from his success. In itself, this 
part of his career was but a splendid piracy against a nation with which his 
sovereign and his country professed to be at peace. The exploits of Drake, 
except so far as they nourished a love for maritime affairs, were injurious to 
commerce; the minds of the sailors were debauched by a passion for sudden 
acquisitions; and to receive regular wages seemed base and unmanly, when, 
at the easy peril of life, there was hope of boundless plunder. Commerce 
and colonisation rest on regular industry; the humble labour of the English 
fishermen, who now frequented the Grand Bank, bred mariners for the navy 


of their country, and prepared the way for its settlements in the New World. 
Already four hundred vessels came annually from the harbours of Portugal 
and Spain, of France and England, to the shores of Newfoundland. The 
English were not there in such numbers as other nations, for they still 
frequented the fi.sheries of Iceland; but yet they “were commonly lords in 
the harbours,” and in the arrogance of naval supremacy, exacted payment 
for protection. It is an incident honourable to the humanity of the early 
voyagers that, on one of the American islands, not far from the fishing 
stations, hogs and horned cattle were purposely left, that they might 
multiply and become a resource to some future generation of colonists. 
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THE DISASTERS OF SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT 


While the queen and her adventurers were dazzled by the glittering 
prospects of mines of gold in the frozen regions of the remote north, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, with a sounder judgment and a better knowledge, 
watched the progress of the fisheries, and formed healthy plans for 
colonisation. It was not difficult for Gilbert to obtain a liberal patent (June 
11th, 1578), formed according to the tenor of a previous precedent, and to 
be of perpetual efficacy, if a plantation should be established within six 
years. To the people who might belong to his colony, the rights of 
Englishmen were promised; to Gilbert, the possession for himself or his 
assigns of the soil which he might 


discover, and the sole jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, of the territory 
within two hundred leagues of his settlement, with supreme executive and 
legislative authority. Thus the attempts at colonisation, in which Cabot and 
Frobisher had failed, were renewed under a patent that conferred every 
immunity on \~nn/— -^-^ > -A-wftviMi ‘<<\vai9P^ ^ leader of the 
enterprise, 


I} (A? 2? MAE- JAM -f-P AAA A AM abandoned the colonists i ‘% ^ * 
V-ʻi MAW? yMMfes^ /- themselves to the mercy of an 


absolute proprietary. 


Under this patent, Gilbert began to collect a company of volunteer 
adventurers, contributing largely from his own fortune to the preparation. 
Jarrings’and divisions ensued, before the voyage was begun; many 
abandoned what they had inconsiderately undertaken; the general and a few 
of his assured friends — among them his step-brother, Walter Raleigh [in 
command of the Falcon] — put to sea in 1579; one of his ships was lost; 
and misfortune compelled the remainder to return. The vagueness of the 
accounts of this expedition is ascribed to a conflict with a Spanish fleet, of 
which the issue was unfavourable to the little squadron of emigrants. 
Gilbert attempted to keep his patent alive by making grants of lands. None 
of his assigns .succeeded in establishing a colony; and he was himself too 
much impoverished to renew his efforts. 


But the pupil of Colign)’ was possessed of an active genius, which 
delighted in hazardous adventure. To prosecute discoveries in the New 
World, lay the foundation of states, and acquire immense domains, 
appeared to the daring enterprise of Raleigh as easy designs, which would 
not interfere with the pursuit of favour and the career of glory in England. 
Before the limit of the charter had expired, Gilbert, assisted by his brother, 
equipped a new squadron. The fleet embarked under happy omens; the 
commander, on the eve of his departure, received from Elizabeth a golden 
anchor guided by a lady, a token of the queen’s regard; a man of letters from 
Hungary accompanied the expe- 


SiR Humphrey Gilbert 


(1539-1583) 
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dition; and some part of the United States would have then been colonised, 
had not the unhappy projector of the design been overwhelmed by a 
succession of disasters. Two days after leaving Plymouth (June 13th), the 
largest ship in the fleet, which had been furnished by Raleigh, who himself 
remained in England, deserted, under a pretence of infectious disease, and 
returned into harbour. Gilbert was incensed, but not intimidated. He sailed 
for Newfoundland; and, entering St. Johns, he summoned the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, and other strangers, to witness the feudal ceremonies by which 
he took possession of the country for his sovereign. A pillar, on which the 
arms of England were infixed, was raised as a monimient; and lands were 
granted to the fishermen in fee, on condition of the payment of a quit-rent. 
The ” mineral-man” of the expedition, an honest and religious Saxon, was 
especially diligent; it was generally agreed that ” the mountains made a 
show of mineral substance”; as there were so many foreign vessels in the 
vicinity, the precious ore was carried on board the larger ship with such 
mystery that the dull Portuguese and Spaniards suspected nothing of the 
matter.* 


The colony being thus apparently established. Sir Himiphrey Gilbert 
embarked in his small frigate, the Squirrel, which was, in fact, a miserable 
bark of ten tons; and, taking with him two other ships, proceeded on a 
voyage of discovery to the southward. One of these vessels, the Delight, 
was soon after wrecked among the shoals near Sable Island ; and of above 
one hundred men on board, only twelve escaped. Among those who 
perished were the historian and the mineralogist of the expedition; a 
circumstance which preyed upon the mind of Sir Humphrey, whose ardent 


temper fondly cherished the hope of fame and of inestimable riches. He 
now determined to return to England; but as his little frigate, as she is 
called, appeared wholly unfit to proceed on such a voyage, he was entreated 
not to venture in her, but to take his passage in the Golden Hinde. To these 
solicitations the gallant knight replied, ” I wUl not forsake my little 
company going homeward, with whom I have passed so many storms and 
perils.” When the two vessels had passed the Azores, Sir Humphrey’s 
frigate was observed to be nearly overwhelmed by a great sea; she 
recovered, however, the stroke of the waves, and immediately afterwards 
the general was observed by those in the Hinde, sitting abaft with a book in 
his hand, and calling out, “Courage, my lads! we are as near heaven by sea 
as by land!” The same night this little bark, and all within her, were 
swallowed up in the sea, and never more heard of. Such was the unfortunate 
end of the brave Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who may be regarded as the father 
of western colonization, and who was one of the chief ornaments of the 
most chivalrous age of English history.// 


DUTCH explorers: HUDSON S DISCOVERIES 


Producing almost no grain of any kind, Holland had the best supplied 
granary of Europe : without fields of flax, it had an infinite number of 
weavers of linen: destitute of flocks, it became the centre of all woollen 
manufactures; and the country which had not a forest, built more ships than 
all Europe besides. Their enterprising mariners displayed the flag of the 
republic from Southern Africa to the Arctic circle. “The ships of the 
Dutch,” said Raleigh, “outnumber those of England and ten other 
kingdoms.” War for liberty became unexpectedly a guaranty of opulence ; 
Holland gained the commerce of Spain by its maritime force; it secured the 
wealth of the Indies by traffic. Lisbon and Antwerp were despoiled; 
Amsterdam, the depot of the merH. W. — VOL. XXTI. 2K 
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THE FALL OF THE EMPIRE 


Macedonia, which had long remained unconcemed with the general 
movement, now began to take part in the Hellenic concert. Bagoas saw the 
danger of letting her take the ascendant, and form a union of all the forces 
hitherto scattered in Greece. He therefore supported all the enemies of 
Philip. 


Unfortunately, whilst Bagoas was Avorking to pi-event the perils menacing 
the empire, his rivals at Susa lowered him in the esteem of his master, and 
their intrigues left him no alternative but to strike or die. He therefore 
poisoned Ochus, gave the throne to Arses, the youngest son of the king, and 
assassinated all the other children. Egypt was delighted at the news, and 
saw in the tragic fate of her conqueror a notable revenge of the gods he had 
outraged. 


Arses was at first only a weak tool in the hands of his master, but when 
years gave him a taste for independence he became impatient at his 
subjection ; so Bagoas sacrificed him to his own safety as he had Ochus. So 
many 


DARIUS I TO DARIUS III 631 
s.c] 


successive murders had so completely exhausted the Achsemenian family 
that he was at loss for a moment to know where to find a king ; but he 
finally decided in favour of one of his friends, Codomannus, who, 
according to some, was the great-grandson of Darius II, and according to 
others, was not of royal descent. Codomannus took, on his accession, the 
name of Darius. Being brave, generous, clement, and desirous of doing well 
he was superior to the kings who had preceded him, and he deserved to 
have reigned before the empire was so enfeebled. 


chandise of Europe and of the East, was esteemed beyond dispute the first 
commercial city of the world. 


Within two years of the Union of Utrecht, that is, in 1581, Bath, an 
Englishman who had five times crossed the Atlantic, proposed to the States 
to conduct four ships of war to America. The adventure was declined by the 
government; but no obstacles were offered to private enterprise. Ten years 
afterwards, William Usselinx, who had lived some years in Castile, 
Portugal, and the Azores, proposed a West India Company; but the dangers 
of the undertaking were still too appalling. It was not till 1597 that voyages 
to the New World were actually undertaken. In that year, Bikker of 
Amsterdam, and Leyen of Enkhuisen, each formed a company to traffic 
with the West Indies. The commerce was continued with such success, that, 
after years of discussion, a plan for a West India Company was reduced to 
writing, and communicated to the states general, 1600. 


As years rolled away, the progress of English commerce in the west 
awakened the attention of the Dutch. England and Holland had been allies 
in the contest against Spain; had both spread their sails on the Indian seas; 
had both become competitors for possessions in America. In the same year 
in which Smith embarked for Virginia, vast designs were ripening among 
the Dutch. Their merchants had perused every work which shed light on the 
western world, had gathered intelligence from the narratives of sailors; and 
now they planned a privileged company, which should count the states 
general among its stockholders, and possess, exclusively, the liberty of 
approaching America from Newfoundland to the straits of Magellan, and 
Africa from the tropics to the Cape of Good Hope. Principalities might 
easily be won from the Spaniards, whose scattered citadels protected but a 
narrow zone. 


The party which desired peace with Spain, and which counted Grotius and 
Olden Barneveldt among its ornaments, for a long time succeeded in 
repressing the energy of hope, and defeating every effort at Batavian 
settlements in the west. 


While the negotiations with Spain postponed the formation of a West India 
Company, the Dutch found their way to the United States through another 
channel. The first efforts of the Dutch merchants to share in the commerce 


of Asia,were accompanied with a desire to search for a northwest passage ; 
and the ill success of Cabot and Frobisher, of Willoughby and Davis, did 
but animate the Netherlands to a generous rivalry. Twice in the sixteenth 
century [as described in our history of Holland,] did they seek a passage by 
the north, and vainly coasted along Nova Zembla and Muscovy. Again did 
the envoy of Amsterdam descend within ten degrees of the pole, passing a 
winter in Nova Zembla, rendered horrible by famine, by the ferocity of 
polar beasts of prey, and by ice; the ship was frozen in hopelessly; in two 
little vessels the wretched crew hardly escaped. The voyages of the Dutch 
were esteemed without a parallel, for their daring. 


The establishment of an East India Company, March 20th, 1602, with the 
exclusive right to commerce beyond the Cape of Good Hope on the one 
side, and beyond the straits of Magellan on the other, with all powers 
requisite for conquests, colonisation, and government, covered the seas of 
Asia with fleets of Indiamen. 


Meantime Europe had not relinquished the hope of a nearer passage to 
Asia; and Denmark took its place among the states whose ships vainly 
toiled for the discovery. No sooner was the failure known than a company 
of London merchants, excited by the immense profits of voyages to the 
East, 
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contributed the means for a new attempt; and Henry Hudson was the chosen 
leader of the expedition. Saihng to the north in 1607, with his only son for 
liis companion, he coasted the shores of Greenland, and hesitated whether 
to attempt the circumnavigation of that country, or the passage across the 
pole. AVhat though he came within eight degrees of the pole, thus 
surpassing every earlier navigator? After renewing the discovery of 
Spitzbergen, vast masses of ice compelled his return. But the zeal of 
Hudson could not be quenched; and the next year beheld him once more 
engaged in a voyage, and cherishing the deceitful hope that, through the icy 


seas which divide Spitzbergen from Nova Zembla, he might find a path to 
the genial clime of southern Asia. 


The failure of two expeditions daunted the enterprise of Hudson’s 
employers; they could not daunt the courage of the great navigator, who 
was destined to become the rival of Smith and of Champlain. He longed to 
tempt once more the dangers of the northern seas; and, repairing to Holland, 
he offered, in the service of the Dutch East India Company, to explore the 
icy wastes in search of the coveted passage. The voyage of Smith to 
Virginia stimulated desire; the Zealanders, fearing the loss of treasure, 
objected; but by the influence of Balthazar Moucheron, the directors for 
Amsterdam resolved on equipping a small vessel of discovery; and on the 
fourth day of April, 1609, the Half Moon, or Crescent, commanded by 
Hudson, and manned by a mixed crew of Englishmen and Hollanders, his 
only son being of the number, set sail for the Northwestern Passage. 


Masses of ice impeded the navigation towards Nova Zembla; Hudson, who 
had examined the maps of John Smith of Virginia, turned to the west; and 
passing beyond Greenland and Newfoundland, and running down the coast 
of Acadia, he anchored, probably, in the mouth of the Penobscot. Then, 
following the track of Gosnold, he came upon the promontory of Cape Cod, 
and, believing himself its first discoverer, gave it the name of New Holland. 
Long afterwards it was claimed as the northeastern boundary of New 
Netherlands. From the sands of Cape Cod, he steered a southerly course till 
he was opposite the entrance into the bay of Virginia, August 18th, where 
Hudson remembered that his countrymen were planted. Then turning again 
to the north, he discovered the Delaware Bay, examined its currents and its 
soundings, and, without going on shore, took note of the aspect of the 
country. 


On the third day of September, almost at the time when Champlain was 
invading New York from the north, less than five months after the truce 
with Spain, which gave the Netherlands a diplomatic existence as a state, 
the Half Moon anchored within Sandy Hook, September 4, 1609, and from 
the neighbouring shores, that were crowned with “goodly oakes,” attracted 
frequent visits from the natives. After a week’s delay, Hudson sailed 
through the Narrows, September 11th, and at the mouth of the river 


anchored in a harbour which was pronounced to be very good for all winds. 
Of the surrounding lands, the luxuriant grass, the flowers, the trees, the 
grateful fragrance, were admired. Ten days were employed in exploring the 
river; the first of Europeans,’ Hudson went sounding his way above the 
Highlands, till at last the Half Moon had sailed some miles beyond the 
present city of Hudson, and a boat had advanced a little beyond Albany. 
Frequent intercourse was held with the astonished natives of the Algonquin 
race; and the strangers were welcomed by a deputation from the Mohawks. 
Having completed 


[‘ In speaking of Hudson’s discovery of the river that bears his name, it is of 
course to be remembered that VerrazanoJ had anchored in the bay of New 
York and seen the grandis-sinia riviera nearly a century before Hudson, 
who, however, was the first to explore it. ] 
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his discovery, Hudson descended the stream to which time has given his 
name ; and on the fourth day of October, about the season of the return of 
John Smith to England, he set sail for Europe, leaving once more to its 
solitude the land, that his imagination, anticipating the future, described as ” 
the most beautiful” in the world. 


The history of a country is always modified by its climate, and, in many of 
its features, is determined by its geographical situation. The region which 
Hudson had discovered possessed on the seaboard a harbour unrivalled in 
its advantages; having near its eastern boundary a river that admits the tide 
far into the interior; extending to the chain of the great lakes, which have 
their springs in the heart of the continent; containing within its limits the 
sources of large rivers that flow to the gulf of Mexico and to the bays of 
Chesapeake and of Delaware; inviting tc extensive internal intercourse by 
natural channels, of which, long before Hudson anchored off Sandy Hook, 
even the warriors of the Five Nations availed themselves in their excursions 
to Quebec, to the Ohio, or the Susquehanna; with just sufficient difficulties 


to irritate, and not enough to dishearten — New York united most fertile 
lands with the highest adaptation to foreign and domestic commerce. 


A happy return voyage brought the Half Moon into Dartmouth. Hudson 
forwarded to his Dutch employers a brilliant account of his discoveries; but 
he never revisited the lands which he eulogized; and the Dutch East India 
Company refused to search further for the Northwest Passage. 


Meantime ambition revived among the English merchants; a company was 
formed, and Hudson again entered, April 17th, 1610, the northern seas in 
search of a path to the Pacific. Passing Iceland, and Greenland, and 
Frobisher’s Straits, he sailed, August 2nd, into the straits which bear his 
own name, and where he had been preceded by none but Sebastian Cabot. 
As he emerged from the passage and came upon the wide gulf, he believed 
that his object had been gained. How great was his disappointment when he 
found himself embayed! As he sailed to and fro along the coast, it seemed a 
labyrinth without end; still confident of ultimate success, the inflexible 
mariner resolved on wintering in the bay, that he might perfect his 
discovery in the spring. At length the late and anxiously-expected spring 
burst forth ; but it opened in vain for Hudson. Provisions were exhausted: 
he divided the last bread among his men, and prepared for them a bill of 
return; and ” he wept as he gave it them.” Believing himself almost on the 
point of succeeding where Spaniards, and English, and Danes, and Dutch, 
had failed, he left his anchoring-place to steer for Europe. 


For two days the ship was encompassed by fields of ice, and the discontent 
of the crew broke forth into mutiny. Hudson was seized June 21st, 1610, 
and, with his only son and seven others, four of whom were sick, was 
thrown into the shallop. Seeing his commander thus exposed, Philip Staffe, 
the carpenter, demanded and gained leave to share his fate; and just as the 
ship made its way out of the ice, on the longest summer’s day, in a latitude 
where the sun hardly went down, and twilight ceased only with the dawn, 
the shallop was cut loose. What became of Hudson? Did he die miserably 
of starvation? Did he reach land to perish from the fury of the natives? Was 
he crushed between ribs of ice? The returning ship encountered storms, by 
which, it is probable, Hudson was overwhelmed. Alone, of the great 


mariners of that day, he lies buried in America; the gloomy waste of waters 
which bears his name is his tomb and his monument.*’ 


John Fiske thus vividly sums up the life and achievements of Hudson: 


” Tn all that he attempted he failed, and yet he achieved great results that 
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were not contemplated in his schemes. He started two immense industries, 
the Spitzbergen whale fisheries and the Hudson Bay fur trade ; and he 
brought the Dutch to Manhattan Island. No realisation of his dreams could 
have approached the astonishing reality which would have greeted him 
could he have looked through the coming centuries and caught a glimpse of 
what the voyager now beholds in sailing up the bay of New York. But what 
perhaps would have surprised him most of all would have been to learn that 
his name was to become part of the folk-lore of the beautiful river to which 
it is attached, that he was to figure as a Dutchman, in spite of himself, in 
legend and on the stage; that when it is thunder weather on the Catskills the 
children should say it is Hendrik Hudson playing at skittles with his goblin 
crew. Perhaps it is not an unkindly fate. Even as Milton wished for his dead 
friend Lycidas that he might become the genius of the shore, so the memory 
of the great Arctic navigator will remain a familiar presence among the 
hillsides which the gentle fancy of Irving has clothed with undying 
romance.“ 


CHAPTER III THE INDIANS 


To recognise the Indian ownership of the limitless prairies and forests of 
this continent — that is, to consider the dozen squalid savages who hunted 
at long intervals over a territory of a thousand square miles as owning it 
outright — necessarily implies a similar recognition of the claims of every 
white hunter, squatter, horse-thief, or wandering cattle-man. Take as an 
example the country round the Little Missouri. When the cattle-men, the 
first actual settlers, came into this land in 1882, it was already scantily 
peopled by a few white hunters and trappers. Like the Indians, they felt that 
their having hunted over the soil gave them a vague prescriptive right to its 
sole occupation, and they did their best to keep actual settlers out. In some 
cases, to avoid difficulty, their nominal claims were bought up ; generally, 
and rightly, they were disregarded. In fact, the mere statement of the case is 
sufficient to show the absurdity of asserting that the land really belonged to 
the Indians. The diiferent tribes have always been utterly unable to define 
their own boundaries. Thus the Delawares and Wyandots, in 1785, though 
entirely separate nations, claimed and, in a certain sense, occupied almost 
exactly the same territory. — Theodore Roosevelt. <> 


The common belief in “the gradual extinction of the noble red Indian,” 
perpetuates at least four fallacies. The being referred to is not an Indian; he 
is red only when he paints himself so; he is not often noble; and he is not 
being extinguished. 


Everyone knows, of course, that Columbus named the aborigines as he did, 
because he thought he had found India. The mistake was soon discovered to 
the disappointment of the Spanish and the ruin of Columbus, but the word 
Indian has stuck till the real Indians are now commonly dubbed Hindus or 
East Indians. The epithet “ret!” is due to pure carelessness, or wish for 
brevity, as the Indian is usually of a cinnamon brown tone. As Columbus’ 
contemporary, Gomara<^ said, they “were neither white, black nor grey, but 
like men with the jaundice or of the color of boiled quinces. The 
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nobility of the Indian is credited to him on various grounds; first, the 
picturesqueness of certain features of his Hfc, the romance that always 
attaches to the woods and to the outlaw, to the freedom from many of those 
restrictions and oppressions of European law and custom previous to the 
nineteenth century which so irritated men like Rousseau; also to the 
persistent feeling that in a contest where both sides use cruelty and 
treachery freely, the one who loses must have lost because he could not 
stoop to certain weapons, and finally, to the poetic belief in the majesty of 
the vanquished. On the other hand, the other extreme of belief that no 
Indian is trustworthy or worthy at all, is equally to be shunned, for history is 
full of evidences of tribal and individual fidelity, scrupulousness, 
compassion and honour. 


THE INDIAN NOT BECOMING EXTINCT 


The theory that the Indian race is waning into limbo along with the dodo 
and the bison is a theory that wLU die even harder than the Indian. It is 
impossible that the race should ever expect much influence again on 
American life; it is probable that it will gradually be absorbed into the 
national life by intermarriage and education. But for the present, the Indian 
population is generally accepted as at worst stationary. 


There are many grounds for believing that there are more Indians living in 
America to-day than there were when Columbus landed. The wild 
exaggerations natiu-al to the excited and terrified pioneers were too long 
accepted as truth. As a matter of fact there were vast tracts of territory 
which the Indians never travelled. The very necessities of the himt made a 
crowded civilisation impossible. They lived in small and widely isolated 
tribes. Famine was their bitterest foe, and their legends are full of the 
ravages it made in their numbers. Starvation, pestilence, and mter-tribal war 
kept down their numbers long before the white man’s gun startled the 
forests. 


With this view Theodore Roosevelt f> differs somewhat : ” Formerly 
writers greatly overestimated their original niunbers, counting them by 
millions. Now it is the fashion to go to the other extreme, and even to 
maintain that they have not decreased at all. This last is a theory that can 
only be upheld on the supposition that the whole does not consist of the 
sum of the parts; for whereas we can check off on our fingers the tribes that 
have slightly increased, we can enumerate scores that have died out almost 
before our eyes. Speaking broadly, they have mixed but little with the 
English (as distinguished from the French and Spanish) invaders. They are 
driven back, or die out, or retire to their own reservations; but they are not 
often assimilated. Still, on every frontier, there is always a certain amount 
of assimilation going on, much more than is conmaonly admitted; and 
whenever a French or Spanish community has been absorbed by the 
energetic Americans, a certain amount of Indian blood has been absorbed 
also.” 


Opposed to the theory that the Indian is a creature of profound nobility, is 
the theory that he is the degenerate relic of a former high civilisation. This 
belief has been shown to be false. In Central America, Mexico and Peru, as 
is shown in our history of those regions, there was indeed a life in cities, 
where stone architecture, hieroglyphic writing and sculpture were 
employed, and where luxury reached a high point of lavishness, but this 
civilisation was in force at the time the Spanish came; it was in many 
respects only a barbarism with mitigations, and it was doubtless only the 
beginning of a progress which was smothered, as smaller billows by a tidal 
wave, under the sudden shock of European culture which for all its cruelty 
was centuries 
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ahead of that, in America. The condition of these advanced Indian races is 
discussed more fully in the Mexican, Central and South American sections 
of our hLstory. 


As the southern Indians were emerging into civilisation, so the northern 
were well lifted up above the lowest degrees of savagery. Early explorers 


like De Soto found some Indians devoted to agriculture and unused to war. 
Others led a sort of Bedouin existence. Their forest life seemed to be that, 
not of ignorance, but of conscious choice and pride; they had tribal 
government with a high and valued degree of personal liberty. They had 
languages — too many in fact, four hundred being the highest and one 
hundred and twenty-six the lowest estimate of the number of American 
languages. The Indian had pottery, implements of peace and war, and a 
currency. He had a superb system of warfare. 


THE INDLAN AS A MILITARY GENIUS 


As a soldier the Indian may be said to have revolutionised war. The 
approved tactics of to-day are those which the Indians developed and which 
the white learned from him at great cost in frequent lessons. The essentials 
of discipline were rigidly preserved yet with the fullest development of 
personal initiative. Cooperation and signal service were well understood 
too, and they had beautifully attained the tactics of swift attack at a 
carefully selected moment and retreat with a minimum loss at a maximum 
speed. The Indian took the horse and gun from the white man and soon 
almost equalled him in their management. As for finding and using cover, 
scouting and the general service of information, of keeping in touch with 
the enemy and learning as much as possible of him without self-betrayal — 
the world never before knew what the words meant, in comparison with the 
Indian perfection. 


The white man had to learn to fight Indian fashion or be driven back to the 
sea that brought him over. He learned the lesson well anrl by having an 
inexhaustible base of supplies and recruits, and by virtue of his religious 
love of a fixed home and established industry, he gradually established 
white civilisation behind a stockade which the Indians might endanger and 
alarm, but could not capture and hold. 


It is to the Indian, in a large sense, that the United States owes its 
independence. For the Indian unwittingly taught the white the value, the 
need, the thrill of freedom, the necessity and the pride of individuality, and 
finally the true science of warfare by which the irregular colonial troops 
gradually harassed the British regular to desperation and rashness and wore 
out even English pluck and perseverance. Again, since many British 


When Bagoas saw that his protege intended to reign by himself, he wished 
to get rid of him, but, betrayed by one of his people, he was made to drink 
the poison he had destined for Darius. However, Darius did not long enjoy 
in peace the power which had been so much envied. Having ascended the 
throne the same year as Alexander, some days before the battle of the 
Chersonesus, he saw the dangers threatening him from the Macedonian’s 
ambition, and he was powerless to prevent them. 


He was beaten at the Granicus, beaten at Issus, beaten at Arbela, and then 
killed in flight by one of his satraps. Alexander then took possession of his 
empire, and henceforth the Greek race supplanted the Persians in the part 
they had played for two centuries as the ruling power of the world. « 


Bessus the Satrap of Bactria, who murdered the fleeing Darius, assumed the 
royal title and the name of Artaxerxes IV. His adventures and plans were 
numerous, but on the farther side of the Oxus he fell into Alexander’s hands 
and was speedily put to death, a 


THE OLD ORIENT AT THE END OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 


We have followed the political history of the Old Orient and have now seen 
it swallowed up in Alexander’s emjjire. Before we turn to the new races that 
are to demand our attention, let us take a final look at the countries which 
were the scene of the history of the early world, and see what they had 
become. On the south, on the ancient frontier of the Semitic races, Elam 
was divided into the mountainous district, and the district of the plains, and 
the history of these two districts was quite distinct oiae from another. For 
the people of the Oxus mountains, the Elamites and the Kossseans, retained 
their independence and made raids on the neighbouring territories from 
their unassailable haunts, whilst the people of the plains gladly submitted to 
the Persian yoke and readily accepted any ruler that ajipeared. 


The favourable situation of Susa or Shushan had early attracted the 
attention of the AchcBmenians ; and the old jialace of the Elamites, built 
upon an artificial elevation and cooled in the summer by the mountain 
breezes, and warmed in winter by the soft air from the Persian Gulf, became 


historians credit the American Revolution with solidifying the liberty of the 
English parliament against royal encroachments, it is a curious, and not 
altogether a false deduction, that to the American Indian the English people 
are indebted for some of their freedom. 


INDIAN CRUELTY AND WHITE CRUELTY 


As to the cruelty of the Indian, there is no defence. It is not to lack of 
imagination or to lack of sympathy, so much as to sheer and wanton delight 
in pain. The fascinations of torment were sometimes inflicted on themselves 
and the training of a warrior occasionally included such ordeals as gave a 
new appearance to his infliction of the same tortures on captives. Outside of 
actual torture some of the Indians treated their women captives with a 
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respect bordering on indifference. The plains Indians, however, added the 
horrors of rapine to the feeUng of hatred and dread they inspired. But it 
must be remembered that in contemporary Europe general rapine was the 
custom in captured cities and that the Inquisition was showing how illiterate 
in the highest art of fiendishness the untutored Indian actually was. Torture 
was still a civil institution even in England and Scotland, and as late as 
1646 a woman had her tongue nailed to a board at Henley-on-the-Thames 
because she complained of a tax levied by parliament. The English in the 
East Indies were using as great cruelties against the natives as the western 
Indians used against the invaders. The characters of the various tribes of 
Indians were almost as diverse as those of the different races and castes of 
Europe. The patriarchal idea of polygamy and the Roman idea of divorce at 
will were general. Personal habits varied from the filth and brutality of 
some northwest and Eskimo tribes to the sense of beauty and adornment, 
the gentle dignity of the Sacs and Foxes and some of the eastern tribes. 
Ideas of decency were, as everywhere, inconsistent. In some of the tribes 
where nakedness was almost absolute, a man or woman would be ashamed, 
unless very drunk, even to speak to, or look in the eye of a son-in-law or 
daughter-in-law. The ideas of ” uncleanness ” and its removal were akin to 
those of the Hebrews. 


The Indian has been nearly as much sinned against as sinning. As Theodore 
Roosevelt ^ and others point out, it is ridiculous to say that a few hundred 
Indians secm-ed a property right over the great forest lands which they did 
not clear and till, did not mark out with boundaries, fixed no habitations 
upon, and about whose ownership they did not even fight among one 
another, except when it was for the time rich in game. The whites had quite 
as good aright here as the Indian, and the nature of their plans made the 
right superior. But the white cheated the Indian right and left, lied to him, 
robbed him, enslaved him, gave him rum with prepense malice. Against the 
cruelties of the Indians are to be set the retaliations in kind of the whites. 
Frontenac burned prisoners at the stake in 1692 (though the French in 
general treated the Indian with the greatest consideration and got on best 
with him) ; in 1764 the grandson of William Penn offered bounties for 
scalps, including $50 for the scalp of an Indian woman, and $130 for the 
scalp of an Indian boy under ten years old. It was a common thing for the 
whites to kill all their prisoners, and again it must be remembered what 
unspeakable atrocities were practised in Europe at the capture of a 
European city by Europeans, of Netherland towns by the Spanish for 
example, and of the Christian city of Constantinople by the holy crusaders. 
And the sum total of Indian atrocities is almost negligible in comparison 
with the superhuman ruthlessness of the Spaniards, who, as we shall see in 
the next chapter, absolutely annihilated whole tribes of Indians. And even in 
the years since the white has put the Indian under such control that he is no 
longer a serious danger, the treatment of him has been by no means such as 
to show that honesty, mercy, and truth are the exclusive importation of 
European civilisation. 


As a whole, then, the Indian has been like everyone else. His environ-ment 
moulded him and yet he was slowly rising in civilisation. He was a mixture 
of good impulses and bad, and they took turns in control of his action. Few 
things in history are more hideous than certain of his deeds, and few things 
are more beautiful than others. About him there has grown up a dual school 
of literature: the poetic phase of Chateaubriand, Cooper and Long-fellow, 
and the cynical which denies him any praise whatever. There are truth and 
falsehood in about equal proportion in each phase. The real Indian 
oscillated between the sublime and the ridiculous as did the knights errant 
of 
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the Middle Ages. Meanwhile, we have him to thank for adding to history 
one of its most interesting phases. A summary of the principal tribal 
divisions of the Indian population is desirable.” 


THWAITES ON THE INDIAN TRIBES AND THEIR NUMBERS 


The North Americans presented a considerable variety of types, ranging 
from the southern Indians, some of whose tribes were rather above the 
Caribs in material advancement, and quite superior to them in mental 
calibre, down to the Diggers, the savage root-eaters of the CordiUeran 
region. 


The migrations of some of the Red Indian tribes were frequent, and they 
occupied overlapping territories, so that it is impossible to fix the tribal 
boundaries with any degree of exactness. Again, the tribes were so merged 


by intermarriage, by affiliation, by consolidation, by the fact that there were 
numerous polyglot villages of renegades, by similarities in manner, hab-its, 
and appearance, that it is difficult even to separate the savages into families. 
It Ls only on philological groimds that these divisions can be made at all. In 
a general way we may Say that between the Atlantic and the Rockies, 
Hudson Bay and the Gulf of Mexico, there were four Indian languages in 
vogue, with great varieties of local dialect. 


The Algonquins were the most numerous, holding the greater portion of the 
country from the unoccupied “debatable land” of Kentucky northward to 
Hudson Bay, and from the Atlantic westward to the Mississippi. Among 


their tribes were the Narragansetts and Mohicans. These savages were rude 
in life and manners, were intensely warlike, depended for subsistence 
chiefly on hunting and fishing, lived in rude wigwams covered with bark, 
skms, or matted reeds, practised agricidture in a crude fashion, and were 
less stable in their habitations than the southern Indians. They have made a 
larger figure in our history than any other family, because through their 
lands came the heaviest and most aggressive movement of white 
population. Estimates of early Indian populations necessarily tliffer, in the 
absence of accurate knowledge, but it is now known that the numbers were 
never so great as was at first estimated. The colonists on the Atlantic 
seaboard found a native population much larger than elsewhere existed, for 
the Indians had a superstitious, almost a romantic, attachment to the 
seaside; and fish-food abounded there. Back from the waterfalls on the 
Atlantic slope — « in the mountains and beyond — there were large areas 
destitute of inliabitants; and even in the nominally occupied territory the 
villages were generally smaU and far apart. A careful modern estimate is 
that the Algonquins at no time numbered over ninety thousand souls, and 
possibly not over fifty thousand. In the heart of this Algonquin land was 
planted the ethnic group called the Iroquois, with its several distinct 
branches, often at war with each other. The craftiest, most daring, and most 
intelligent of Red Indians, yet still in the savage hunter state, the Iroquois 
were the terror of every native band east of the Mississippi, and eventually 
pitted themselves against their white [‘Reproduced by permission. 
Copyright, 1897, by Longmans, Green, & Co.] 


Sioux Indian 
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neighbours. The five principal tribes of this family — Mohawks, Oneidas, 
Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas, all stationed in palisaded villages south 
and east of lakes Erie and Ontario — formed a loose confederacy, styled by 
themselves “The Long House,” and by the whites “The Five Nations,” 


which firmly held the waterways connecting the Hudson river and the Great 
Lakes. The population of the entire group was not over seventeen thousand 


— a remarkably small number, considering the active part they played in 
American history, and the control which they exercised through wide tracts 
of Algonquin territory. Later they were joined by the Tuscaroras from North 
Carolina, and the confederacy wa.s thereafter known as “The Six Nations.” 


The southern Indians occupied the country between the Tennessee river and 
the Gulf, the Appalachian ranges and the Mississippi. They were divided 
into five lax confederacies — the Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws, 
Creeks, and Seminoles. Of a milder disposition than their northern cousins, 
they were rather in a barbarous than a savage state. The Creeks, in 
particular, had good intellects, were fair agriculturists, and cjuickly adopted 
many mechanic and rural arts from their white neighbours; so that by the 
time of the revolution they were not far behind the small white proprietors 
in industrial or domestic methods. In the Indian Territory of to-day the 
descendants of some of these southern Indians are good farmers and 
herdsmen, with a capacity for self-government anil shrewd business 
dealing. It is not thought that the southern tribes ever numbered above fifty 
thousand persons. 


The Dakota or Sioux family occupied for the most part the country beyond 
the Mississippi. They were and are a fierce, high-strung people, are genuine 
nomads, and war appears to have been their chief occupation. Before the 
advent of the Spaniards they were foot-wanderers; but runaway horses 
came to them from Mexico and from the exploring expeditions of Narvaez, 
Coronado, and De Soto, and very early in the historic period the Indians of 
the far western plains became expert horsemen, attaining a degree of 
equestrian skiU equal to that of the desert-dwelling Arabs. Outlying bands 
of the Dakotas once occupied the greater part of Wisconsin and northern 
Illinois, and were, it is believed by competent investigators, one of the 
various tribes of mound-builders. Upon withdrawing to the west of the 
Mississippi, they left behind them one of their tribes — the Winnebagos — 
whom Nicolet found (1634) resident on and about Green Bay of Lake 
Michigan, at peace and in confederacy with the Algonquins, who hedged 


them about. Other transMis- sissippi nations there are, but they are neither 
as large nor of such historical importance as the Dakotas. 


The above enumeration, covering the territory south of Hudson Bay and 
east of the Rocky Mountains, embraces those savage nations with which the 
white colonists of North America have longest been in contact. North and 
west of these limits were and are other aboriginal tribes of the same race, 
but materially differing from those to whom allusion has been made, as well 
as from each other, in speech, stature, feature, and custom. These, too, lie, 
generally speaking, in ethnological zones. North of British Columbia are 
the fish-eating and filthy Hyperboreans, including the Eskimos and the 
tribes of Alaska and the British Northwest. South of these dwell the 
Columbians 


— the aborigines of Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia — a 
somewhat higher type than the Hyperboreans, but much degenerated from 
contact with whites. The Californians are settled not only in what is now 
termed California, but stretch back irregularly into the mountains of 
Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, and Utah.*/ 
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FRANCIS PAKKMAN’S* ACCOUNT OF THE INDIAN LIFE AND 
CHARACTER 


The Indian is a true child of the forest and the desert. The wastes and 
soUtudes of nature are his congenial home. His haughty mind is imbued 
with the spirit of the wilderness, and the light of civilisation falls on him 
with a blighting power. His unruly pride and untamed freedom are m 
harmony with the lonely mountains, cataracts, and rivers among which he 
dwells; and primitive America, with her savage scenery and savage men, 
opens to the imagination a boundless world, unmatched in wUd sublimity. 


The Indians east of the Mississippi may be divided into several great 
families, each dLstinguished by a radical peculiarity of language. In their 
moral and intellectual, their social and political state, these various families 


exhibit strong shades of distinction; but, before pointing them out, I shall 
indicate a few prominent characteristics, which, faintly or distinctly, mark 
the whole in common. 


All are alike a race of hunters, sustaining life wholly, or in part, by the fruits 
of the chase. Each family Ls split into tribes; and these tribes, by the 
exigencies of the hunter life, are again divided into sub-tribes, bands, or 
villages, often scattered far asunder, over a wide extent of wilderness. 
Unhappily for the strength and harmony of the Indian race, each tribe is 
prone to regard itself, not as the membei of a great whole, but as a 
sovereign and independent nation, often arrogating to itself an importance 
superior to all the rest of mankind; and the warrior whose petty horde 
might muster a few scores of half-starved fighting men, strikes his hand 
upon his heart, and exclaims, in all the pride of patriotism, “I am a 
Menomone.” 


In an Indian community, each man is his own master. He abhors restraint 
and owns no other authority than his own capricious will; and yet this wild 
notion of liberty is not consistent with certain gradations of rank and 
influence. Each tribe has its sachem, or civil chief, whose office is in a 
manner hereditary, and, among many, though by no means among all tribes, 
descends in the female line ; so that the brother of the incumbent, or the son 
of his sister, and not of his own son, is the rightful successor to his 
dignities.’ If, however, in the opinion of the old men and subordinate chiefs, 
the heir should be disqualified for the exercise of the office by cowardice, 
incapacity, or any defect of character, they do not scruple to discard him, 
and elect another in his place, usually fixing their choice on one of his 
relatives. The office of the sachem is no enviable one. He has neither laws 
to administer nor power to enforce his commands. His counsellors are the 
inferior chiefs and principal men of the tribe; and he never sets himself in 
opposition to the popular will, which is the sovereign power of these savage 
clemocracies. His province is to advise, and not to dictate; but, should he be 
a man of energy, talent, and address, and especially should he be supported 
by numerous relatives and friends, he may often acquire no small measure 
of respect and power. A 


[‘ Perhaps no one has known the Indians or their homes better than Francis 
Parkman, who lived among them in the wilderness, sympathised both with 
their patriotism to their tribes and with the civilisation that shackled them ; 
who hunted out their records with indefatigable zeal in book and 
manuscript, and who wrote so brilliantly that John Fiske « was moved to 
call him “incomparably the greatest historian that America has produced.” 
From his description of the Indian character we shall quote liberally. ] 


” Many Indian tribes bear names which in their dialect signify men, 
indicating that the character belongs, par excellence, to them. Sometimes 
the word was used by itself, and sometimes an adjective was joined with it, 
as original men, men surpassing all others. 


‘ The dread of female infidelity has been assigned, and with probable truth, 
as the origin of this custom. The sons of a chief’s sister must necessarily be 
his kindred ; though his own reputed sou may be, in fact, the offspring of 
another. 
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clear distinction is drawn between the civil and military authority, though 
both are often united in the same person. The functions of war-chief may, 
for the most part, be exercised by any one whose prowess and reputation 
are sufficient to induce the young men to follow him to battle; and he may, 
whenever he thinks proper, raise a band of volunteers, and go out against 
the common enemy. 


We might imagine that a society so loosely framed would soon resolve itself 
into anarchy; yet this is not the case, and an Indian village is singularly free 
from wranglings and petty strife. Several causes conspire to this result. The 
necessities of the hunter life, preventing the accumulation of large 
communities, make more stringent organization needless; while a species of 
self-control, inculcated from childhood upon every individual, enforced by 
a sentiment of dignity and manhood, and greatly aided by the peculiar 
temperament of the race, tends strongly to the promotion of harmony. 
Though he owns no law, the Indian is inflexible in his adherence to ancient 


usages and customs; and the principle of hero-worship, which belongs to 
his nature, inspires him with deep respect for the sages and captains of his 
tribe. The very rudeness of his condition, and the absence of the passions 
which wealth, luxury, and the other incidents of civilisation engender, are 
favourable to internal harmony; and to the same cause must likewise be 
ascribed too many of his virtues, which would quickly vanish, were he 
elevated from his savage state. 


A peculiar social institution exists among the Indians, highly curious in its 
character; and though I am not prepared to say that it may be traced through 
all the tribes east of the Mississippi, yet its prevalence is so general, and its 
influence on political relations so important, as to claim especial attention. 
Indian communities, independently of their local distribution into tribes, 
bands, and villages, are composed of several distinct clans. Each clan has its 
emblem, consisting of the figure of some bird, beast, or reptile; and each is 
distinguished by the name of the animal which it thus bears as its device; as, 
for example, the clan of the Wolf, the Deer, the Otter, or the Hawk. In the 
language of the Algonquins, these emblems are known by the name of 
Totems.^ The members of the same clan, being connected, or supposed to 
be so, by ties of kindred, more or less remote, are prohibited from 
intermarriage. Thus Wolf cannot marry Wolf; but he may, if he chooses, 
take a wife from the clan of the Hawks, or any other clan but his own. It 
follows that when this prohibition is rigidly observed, no single clan can 
live apart from the rest; but the whole must be mingled together, and in 
every family the husband and wife must be of different clans. 


To different totems attach different degrees of rank and dignity; and those 
of the Bear, the Tortoise, and the Wolf are among the first in honour. Each 
man is proud of his badge, jealously asserting its claims to respect ; and the 
members of the same clan, though they may, perhaps, speak different 
dialects, and dwell far asunder, are yet bound together by the closest ties of 
fraternity. If a man is killed, every member of the clan feels called upon to 
avenge him ; and the wayfarer, the hunter, or the warrior is sure of a cordial 
welcome in the distant lodge of the clansman whose face perhaps he has 
never seen. It may be added that certain privileges, highly prized as 
hereditary 


‘ See Schoolcraft, ^ Oneota. The extraordinary figures intended to represent 
tortoises, deer, snakes, and other animals, which are often seen appended to 
Indian treaties, are the totems of the chiefs, who employ these devices of 
their respective clans as their sign manual. The device of his clan is also 
sometimes tattooed on the body of the warrior. The word tribe might, 
perhaps, have been employed with as much propriety as that of clan, to 
indicate the totemic division ; but as the former is constantly employed to 
represent the local or political divisions of the Indian race, hopeless 
confusion would arise from using it in a double capacity. 
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rights, sometimes reside in particular clans; sucli as that of furnishing a 
sachem to the tribe, or of performing certain religious ceremonies or magic 
rites. 


The Indians east of the Mississippi may be divided into three great families; 
the Iroquois, the Algonquin, and the Mobilian, each speaking a language of 
its own, varied by numerous dialectic fonns. To these families must be 
added a few stragglers from the great western race of the Dakota, besides 
several distinct tribes of the south, each of which has been regarded as 
speaking a tongue peculiar to itself. The Mobilian group embraces the 
motley confederacy of the Creeks, the crafty Choctaws, and the staunch and 
warlike Chickasaws. Of these, and of the distinct tribes dwelling in their 
vicinity, or within their limits, I shall only observe that they offer, with 
many modifications, and under different aspects, the same essential features 
which mark the Iroquois and the Algonquins, the two great families of the 
north. The latter, who were the conspicuous actors in the events of the 
ensuing narrative, demand a closer attention. 


Foremost in war, foremost in eloquence, foremost in their savage arts of 
policy, stood the fierce people called by themselves the Hodenosaunee, and 
by the French the Iroquois, a name which has since been applied to the 
entire family of which they formed the dominant member.’ They extended 
their conquests and their depredations from Quebec to the Carolinas, and 
from the western prairies to the forests of Maine. “ On the south, they 


their favourite residence. Darius, son of Hystaspes, finding it too small for 
him, had it rebuilt and it was burnt in the reign of Artaxerxes I, and restored 
by Artaxerxes II. 


The nations of the tableland of Asia Minor, and the mountains of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, those of Urartu and Van, Mushke [Moschi], Tubal, and the 
neighbouring peoples of northern Assyria, being decimated by the Scythian 
invasions, had submitted to the younger, less tried races. The Mushke and 
Tubal nations were divided into two branches, many of their tribes’, with 
probably the rest of the Cimmerians, remained in the deep defiles of the 
Taurus ; and the others having pushed towards the north, dwelt with other 
tribes at the time of Herodotus, on the mountains bordering the Black Sea. 
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When the Median conqueror arrived in those parts which are known as 
Cappadocia, he only found there Leuco-Syrians, the rest of the Hittites, and 
a new people called Armenians. The Armenians, who had come from 
Phrygia towards the end of the seventh century, settled at first in the 
districts adjoining their own country, then they gradually arrived at the 
source of the Halys, and in the time of Herodotus they were in possession of 
the districts on the east of the Euphrates (the Asia Minor of Roman 
geographers), and the western side of the Arsanias. They formed a satrapy 
of their own (the thirteenth), whilst the people of Urartu, the Alarodians, 
were included in the eighteenth. During the troubles which followed the 
campaign of Greece, the aspect of the country changed once more. The 
Moschi separated themselves from the Tibareni and joined the Colchians in 
the basin of the Phasis. The Alarodians, pushed back towards the north, 
joined the half savage races of the Caucasus. The Armenians, driven further 
to the east, gradually took possession of the imposing mountainous district 
between Asia Minor and the Caspian Sea, and came down into the plains of 
the Araxes. At the time of Alexander’s appearance in Asia, they were 
settled in their new district, having subjugated, or destroyed all the 


forced tribute from the subjugated Delawares, and pierced the mountain 
fastnesses of the Cherokees with incessant forays.’ On the north, they 
uprooted the ancient settlements of the Wyandots; on the west they 
exterminated the Eries and the Andantes [Conestoga.s], and spread havoc 
and dismay among the tribes of the Illinois; and on the east, the Indians of 
New England fled at the first peal of {he Mohawk war-cry. Nor was it the 
Indian race alone who quailed before their ferocious valour. All Canada 
shook with the desolating fury of their onset; the people fled to the forts for 
refuge; the blood-besmeared conquerors roamed like wolves among the 
burning settlements, and the youthful colony trembled on the brink of ruin. 


The Iroquois in some measure owed their triumphs to the position of their 
country; for they dwelt within the present limits of the state of New York, 
whence several great rivers and the inland oceans of the northern lakes 
opened 


e A great dilEculty in the study of Indian history arises from a redundancy 
of names employed to designate the same tribe ; yet this does not prevent 
the same name from being often used to designate two or more different 
tribes. The following are the chief of those which are applied to the Iroquois 
by different writers, French, English, and German : Iroquis, Five, and 
afterwards Six Nations ; Confederates, Hodenosaunee, Aquanuscioni, 
Aggonnonshioni, Ongwe Honwe, Mengwe, Maquas, Mahaquase, 
Massawomecs, Palenachendchiesktajeet. The name of Massawomecs has 
been applied to several tribes ; and that of Mingoes is often restricted to a 
colony of the Iroquois which established itself near the Ohio. 


‘ Franjois, a well-known Indian belonging to the remnant of the Penobscots 
living at Old Town, in Maine, told me, in the summer of 1843, that a 
tradition was current, among his peo-ple, of their being attacked in ancient 
times by the Mohawks, or, as he called them, Mohogs, a tribe of the 
Iroquois, who destroyed one of their villages, killed the men and women, 
and roasted the small children on forked sticks, like apples, before the fire. 
When he began to tell his story, Franyois was engaged in patching an old 
canoe, in preparation for a moose hunt ; but soon growing warm with his 
recital, he gave over his work, and at the conclusion exclaimed with great 
wrath and earnestness, ” Mohog all devil ! “ 


‘ The tribute exacted from the Delawares consisted of wampum, or beads of 
Shell, an article of inestimable value with the Indians. “Two old men 
commonly go about, every year or two, to receive this tribute ; and I have 
often had opportunity to observe what anxiety the poor Indians were under, 
while these two old men remained in that part of the country where I was. 
An old Mohawk aachem, in a poor blanket and a dirty shirt, may be seen 
issuing his orders with as arbitrary an authority as a Roman dictator.” — 
Golden. » 
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ready thoroughfares to their roving warriors through all the adjacent 
wilderness. But the true fountain of their success is to be sought in their 
own inherent energies, wrought to the most effective action under a political 
fabric well suited to the Indian life; in their mental and moral organisation; 
in their insatiable ambition and restless ferocity. 


In their scheme of government, as in their social customs and religious 
observances, the Iroquois displayed, in full symmetry and matured strength, 
the same characteristics which in other tribes are found distorted, withered, 
decayed to the root, or, perhaps, faintly visible in an imperfect germ. They 
consisted of five tribes or nations — the Mohawks, the Oneidas, the 
Onondagas, the Cayugas, and the Senecas, to whom a sixth, the Tuscaroras, 
was afterwards added.’ To each of these tribes belonged an organisation of 
its own. Each had several sachems, who, with the subordinate chiefs and 
principal men, regulated all its internal aifairs; but, when foreign powers 
were to be treated with, or matters involving the whole confederacy 
required deliberation, all the sachems of the several tribes convened in 
general assembly at the great council-house, in the valley of Onondaga. 
Here ambassadors were received, alliances were adjusted, and all subjects 
of general interest discussed with exemplary harmony.’ The order of debate 
was prescribed by time-honoured customs, and, in the fiercest heat of 
controversy, the assembly maintained its iron self-control. 


But the main stay of Iroquois polity was the system of totemship. It was this 
which gave the structure its elastic strength ; and but for this, a mere 


confederacy of jealous and warlike tribes must soon have been rent asunder 
by shocks from without or discord from within. At some early period, the 
Iroquois must have formed an individual nation ; for the whole people, 
irrespec-tive of their separation into tribes, consisted of eight totemic clans; 
and the members of each clan, to what nation soever they belonged, were 
mutually bound to one another by those close ties of fraternity which mark 
this singular institution. Thus the five nations of the confederacy were laced 
together by an eight-fold band; and to this hour their slender remnants cling 
to one another with invincible tenacity. 


It was no small security to the liberties of the Iroquois — liberties which 
they valued beyond any other possession — that by the Indian custom of 
descent in the female line, which among them was more rigidly adhered to 
than elsewhere, the office of the sachem must pass, not to his son, but to his 
brother, his sister’s son, or some yet remoter kinsman. His power was con- 


‘ The following are synonymous names, gathered from various writers : 
Mohawks, Anies, Agniers, Aguierrhonons, Sankliicans, Canungas, 
Mauguawogs, Ganeagaonoh, Oneidas, Oneotas, Onoyats, Anoyints, 
Onneiouts, Oneyyotecaronoh, Onoiochrhonons, Onondagas, Onnontagues, 
Onondagaonohs, Cayugas, Caiyoquos, Goiogoens, Gweugwehonoh, 
Senecas, Sinnikes, Chen-nessies, Genesees, Chenandoanes, Tsonnontouans, 
Jenontowanos, Nundawaronoh. 


‘“Tn the year 1745, August Gottlieb Spangenburg, a bishop of the United 
Brethren, spent several weeks in Onondaga, and frequently attended the 
great council. The council-house was built of bark. On each side six seats 
were placed, each containing six persons. No one was admitted besides the 
members of the council, except a few who were particularly honored. If one 
rose to speak, all the rest sat in profound silence, smoking their pipes. The 
speaker uttered his words in a singing tone, always rising a few notes at the 
close of each sentence. Whatever was pleasing to the council was 
confirmed by all with the word 7tee, or ‘ ‘ yes.” And, at the end of each 
speech, the whole company joined in applauding the speaker by calling 
hoho. At noon, two men entered bearing a large kettle filled with meat, 
upon a pole across their shoulders, which was first presented to the guests. 
A large wooden ladle, as broad and deep as a common bowl, hung with a 


hook to the side of the kettle, with which every one might at once help 
himself to as much as he could eat. When the guests had eaten their fill, 
they begged the counsellors to do the same. The whole was conducted in a 
very decent and quiet manner. Indeed, now and then, one or the other would 
lie fiat upon his back to rest himself, and sometimes they would stop, joke, 
and laugh heartily.” — Loskiei.. ‘m 
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stantly deflected into the collateral branches of his family; and thus one of 
the strongest temptations of ambition was cut off.’ The Iroquois had no 
laws; but tliey had ancient customs which took the place of laws. Each man, 
or rather, each clan, was the avenger of its own wrongs; but the manner of 
the retaliation was fixed by established usage. The tribal sachems, and even 
the great council at Onondaga, had no power to compel the execution of 
their decrees ; yet they were looked up to with a respect which the soldier’s 
bayonet or the sheriff’s staff would never have commanded; and it is highly 
to the honour of the Indian character that they could exact so great an 
authority where there was nothing to enforce it but the weight of moral 
power.’ 


The origin of the Iroquois is lost in hopeless obscurity. That they came from 
the west; that they came from the north; that they sprang from the soil of 
New York, are the testimonies of three conflicting traditions, all equally 
worthless as aids to historic inquiry. It is at the era of their confederacy — 
the event to which the five tribes owed all their greatness and power, and to 
which we need assign no remoter date than that of a century before the first 
arrival of the Dutch in New York — that faint rays of hght begin to pierce 
the gloom, and the chaotic traditions of the earlier epoch mould themelves 
into forms more palpable and distinct. 


Taounyawatlia, the God of the Waters — such is the belief of the Iroquois 
— descended to the earth to instruct his favourite people in the arts of 
savage life ; and when he saw how they were tormented by giants, 
monsters, and evil spirits, he urged the divided tribes, for the common 
defence, to band themselves together in an everlasting league. Wliile the 


injunction was as yet unfulfilled, the sacred messenger was recalled to the 
Great Spirit; but, before his departure, he promised that another should 
appear, empowered to instruct the people in all that pertained to their 
confederation. And accordingly, as a band of Mohawk warriors was 
threading the funereal labyrinth of an ancient pine forest, they heard, amid 
its blackest depths, a hoarse voice chanting in measured cadence; and, 
following the sound, they saw, seated among the trees, a monster so 
hideous, that, one and all, they stood benumbed with terror. His features 
were wild and frightful. He was encompassed by hissing rattlesnakes, 
which. Medusa-like, hung writhing from his head; and on the ground 
around him were strewn implements of incantation, and magic vessels 
formed of human skulls. Recovering from their amazement, the warriors 
could perceive that in the mystic words of the chant, which he still poured 
forth, were couched the laws and principles of the destined confederacy. 
The tradition further declares that the monster, being surrounded and 
captured, was presently transformed to human shape, that he became a chief 
of tran- 


e The descent of the sachemship in the female line was a custom universally 
prevalent among the Five Nations, or Iroquois proper. Since, among Indian 
tribes generally, the right of furnishing a sachem was vested in some 
particular totemic clan, it results of course that the descent of the 
sachemship must follow the descent of the totem ; that is, if the totemship 
descend in the female line, the sachemship must do the same. This custom 
of descent in the female line prevailed not only among the Iroquois proper, 
but also among the Wyandots, and probably among the Andastes and the 
Eries, extinct members of the great Iroquois family. Thus, among any of 
these tribes, when a Wolf warrior married a Hawk squaw, their children 
were Hawks, and not Wolves. With the Creeks of the south, according to 
the observations of Hawkins,’ the rule was the same; but among the 
Algonquins, on the contrary, or at least among the northern branches of this 
family, the reverse took place, the totemships, and con- .sequently the 
chieftainships, descending in the male line, after the analogy of civilised 
nations. 


‘Morgan’ is of opinion that these institutions were the result of “a 
protracted effort of legislation.” An examination of the customs prevailing 


among other Indian tribes makes it probable that the elements of the 
Iroquois policy existed among them from an indefinite antiquity ; and the 
legislation of which Morgan speaks could only involve the arrangement and 
adjustment of already existing materials. 
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scendent wisdom and prowess, and to the day of his death ruled the 
councils of the now united tribes. Ever afterwards the presiding sachem of 
the council at Onondaga inherits from him the honoured name of Atotarho. 


The traditional epoch which preceded the auspicious event of the 
confederacy, though wrapped in clouds and darkness, and defying historic 
scrutiny, has yet a character and meaning of its own. The gloom is peopled 
thick with phantoms; with monsters and prodigies, shapes of wild enormity, 
yet offering in the Teutonic strength of their conception, the evidence of a 
robustness of mind unparalleled among tribes of a different lineage. In those 
evil days, the scattered and divided Iroquois were beset with every form of 
peril and disaster. Giants, cased in armour of stone, descended on them 
from the mountains of the north. Huge beasts trampled down their forests 
like fields of grass. Human heads, with streaming hair and glaring eyeballs, 
shot through the air like meteors, shedding pestilence and death throughout 
the land. A great horned serpent rose from Lake Ontario ; and only the 
thunder-bolts of the skies could stay his ravages, and drive him back to his 
native deeps. The skeletons of men, victims of some monster of the forest, 
were seen swimming in the Lake of Teungktoo; and around the Seneca 
village on the hill of Genundewah, a two-headed serpent coiled himself, of 
size so monstrous that the wretched people were unable to ascend his scaly 
sides, and perished in multitudes by his pestilential breath. Mortally 
wounded at length by the magic arrow of a child, he rolled down the steep, 
sweeping away the forest with his writhings, and plunging into the lake 
below, where he lashed the black waters till they boiled with blood and 
foam, and at length, exliausted with his agony, sunk, and perished at the 
bottom. Under the falls of Niagara dwelt the Spirit of the Thunder, with his 
brood of giant sons; and the Iroquois trembled in their villages when, amid 


the blackening shadows of the storm they heard his deep shout roll along 
the firmament. 


The energy of fancy, whence these barbarous creations drew their birth, 
displayed it.self, at a later period, in that peculiar eloquence which the wild 
democracy of the Iroquois tended to call forth, and to which the mountain 
and the forest, the torrent and the storm, lent their stores of noble imagery. 
That to this imaginative vigour was joined mental power of a different 
stamp, is witnessed by the caustic irony of Garangula and Sagoyewatha, 
and no less by the subtle policy, sagacious as it was treacherous, which 
marked the dealings of the Iroquois with surrounding tribes.’ 


With all this intellectual superiority, the arts of life among them had not 
emerged from their primitive rudeness; and their coarse pottery, their spear 
and arrow heads of stone, were in no way superior to those of many other 
tribes. Their agriculture deserves a higher praise. In 1696, the invading 
army of Count Frontenac found the maize fields extending a league and a 
half or two leagues from their villages; and, in 1779, the troops of General 
Sullivan were filled with amazement at their abundant stores of corn, beans, 
antl squashes, and at the ancient apple orchards which grew around their 
settlements. 


‘ For traditions of the Iroquois see Sclioolcraft,* Cusick,’ and Clark,’” Hist. 
Onondaga, I. Cusick was an old Tuscarora Indian, who, being disabled by 
an accident from active occupations, essayed to become the historian of his 
people, and produced a small pamphlet, written in a language almost 
unintelligible, and filled with a medley of traditions in which a few grains 
of truth are inextricably mingled with a tangled mass of absurdities. He 
relates the monstrous legends of his people with an air of implicit faith, and 
traces the presiding sachems of the confederacy in regular descent from the 
first Atotarho downwards. His work, which was printed at the Tuscarora 
village, near Lewiston, in 1828, is illustrated by several rude engravings 
representing the stone giants, the Hying heads, and other traditional 
monsters. 
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Their dwellings and works of defence were far from contemptible, either in 
their dimensions or in their structure ; and though by the several attacks of 
the French, and especially by the invasion of De Nonville, in 1687, and of 
Frontenac, nine years later, their fortified towns were levelled to the earth, 
never again to reappear; yet, in the works of Champlaiu” and other early 
writers we find abundant evidence of their pristine condition. Along the 
banks of the Mohawk, among the hills and hollows of Onondaga, in the 
forests of Oneida and Cayuga, on the romantic shores of Seneca Lake and 
the rich borders of the Genesee, surrounded by waving maize fields, and 
encircled from afar by the green margin of the forest, stood the ancient 
strongholds of the confederacy. The clustering dwellings were encompassed 
by palisades, in single, double, or triple rows, pierced with loopholes, 
furnished with platforms within, for the convenience of the defentlers, with 
magazines of stones to hurl upon the heads of the enemy, and with water 
conductors to extinguish any fire which might be kindled from without. 


The area which these defences enclosed was often several acres in extent, 
and the dwellings, ranged in order within, were sometimes more than a 
hundred feet in length. Posts, firmly driven into the ground, with an 
intervening framework of poles, formed the basis of the structure; and its 
sides and arched roof were closely covered with layers of elm bark. Each of 
the larger dwellings contained several distinct families, whose separate fires 
were built along the central space, while compartments on each side, like 
the stalls of a stable, afforded some degree of privacy. Here, rude couches 
were prepared, and bear and deer skins spread; while above, the ripenetl 
ears of maize, suspended in rows, formed a golden tapestry. 


In the long evenings of midwinter, when in the wilderness without the trees 
cracked with biting cold, and the forest paths were clogged with snow, then, 
around the lodge-fires of the Iroquois, warriors, squaws, and restless naked 
children were clustered in social groups, each dark face brightening in the 
fickle firelight, while, with jest and laugh, the pipe passed round from hand 
to hantl. Perhaps some shrivelled okl warrior, the story-teller of the tribe, 
recounted to attentive ears the deeds of ancient heroism, legends of spirits 
and monsters, or tales of witches and vampires — superstitions not less rife 


among this all-believing race, than among the nations of the transatlantic 
world. 


The life of the Iroquois, though void of those multiplying phases which 
vary the routine of civilised existence, was one of sharp excitement and 
sudden contrast. The chase, the war-path, the dance, the festival, the game 
of hazard, the race of political ambition, all had their votaries. When the 
assembled sachems had resolved on war against some foreign tribe, and 
when, from their great council-house of bark, in the valley of Onondaga, 
their messengers had gone forth to invite the warriors to arms, then from 
east to west, thi’ough the farthest bounds of the confederacy, a thousand 
warlike hearts cauglit up the summons with glad alacrity. With fasting and 
praying, and consulting dreams and omens; with invoking the war god, and 
dancing the frantic wardance, the warriors sought to insure the triumph of 
their arras; and, these strange rites concluded, they began their stealthy 
progress, full of confidence, through the devious pathways of the forest. For 
days and weeks, in anxious expectation, the villagers await the result. And 
now, as evening closes, a shrill, wild cry, pealing from afar, over the 
darkening forest, proclaims the return of the victorious warriors. The village 
is alive with sudden commotion; and snatching sticks and stones, knives 
and hatchets, men, women, and children, yelling like fiends let loose, 
swarm out of the narrow 
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portal, to visit upon the miserable captives a foretaste of the deadlier 
torments in store for them. The black arches of the forest glow with the fires 
of death; and with brandishetl torch and firebrand the frenzied multitude 
close around their victim. The pen shrinks to write, the heart sickens to 
conceive, the fierceness of his agony; yet still, amid the din of his 
tormentors, rises his clear voice of scorn and defiance. The work is done; 
the blackened trunk is flung to the dogs, and, with clamorous shouts and 
hootings, the murderers seek to drive away tlie spirit of their victim.’ 


The Irocjuois reckoned these barbarities among their most exquisite enjoy- 
ments; and yet they had other sources of pleasure, which made up in 


frequency and in innocence what they lacked in intensity. Each passing 
season had its feasts and dances, often mingling religion with social 
pastime. The young had their frolics and merry-makings; and the old had 
their no less frequent councils, where conversation and laughter alternated 
with grave deliberations for the public weal. There were also stated periods 
marketl by the recurrence of momentous ceremonies, in which the whole 
community took part — the mystic sacrifice of the dogs, the orgies of the 
dream feast, and the loathsome festival of the exliumation of the dead. Yet 
in the intervals of war and hunting, these multiform occupations would 
often fail; antl, while the women were toiling in the cornfields, the lazy 
warriors vainly sought relief from the scanty resources of their own minds, 
and beguiled the hours with smoking or sleeping, with gambling or 
gallantry. 


If we seek for a single trait pre-eminently characteristic of the Iroquois, we 
shall find it in that boundless pride which impelled them to style 
themselves, not inaptly as regards their own race, “the men surpassing all 
others.” “Must I,” exclaimed one of their great warriors, as he fell 
wounded among a crowd of Algonquins — ” must I, who have made the 
whole earth tremble, now die by the hands of children?” Their power kept 
pace with their pride. Their war parties roamed over half America, antl their 
name was a terror from the Atlantic to the Mississippi; but, when we ask the 
numerical strength of the dreaded confederacy, when we discover that, in 
the days of their greatest triumphs, their united cantons could not have 
mustered four thousand warriors, we stand amazed at the folly and 
dissension which left so vast a region the prey of a handful of bold 
marauders. Of the cities and villages now so thickly scattered over the lost 
domain of the Iroquois, a single one might boast a more numerous 
population than all the five united tribes.’ 


From this remarkable people, who with all the ferocity of theu-race blended 


‘” Being at this place the 17 of June, there came fifty prisoners from the 
south-westward. They were of two nations, some whereof have few guns ; 
the other none at all. One nation is about ten days’ journey from any 
Christians, and trade onely with one greatt house, nott farr from the sea, and 
the other trade onely, as they say, with a black people. This day of them was 


aborigines who had not emigrated, and their princes exercised a truly royal 
authority under the modest title of satrap. 


Cappadocia was divided into two provinces, Cappadocia Proper, and 
Pontus, of which the hereditary governors, connected with the Achfemenian 
family, only waited an opportunity for declaring themselves kings. The old 
dynasties, names and races, and the warlike, barbarous world that the 
Assyrian conquerors had known between the plain of Mesopotamia and the 
Black Sea were now extinct, and the three kingdoms evolved from the ruins 
had even effaced the memory of it. In the domain proper of the Semitic 
races, between the coasts of the Mediterranean and the last abut-ment of the 
plain of Iran, the decadence was less general and apparent. Half of the old 
races, such as the Ruthennu and the Hittites, had disappeared with the cities 
of Carchemish, Arpad, and Kadesh, and although Batnte, Hamath, and 
Damascus, escaped destruction, they fell into obscurity, and whole districts 
lapsed into desert land for want of hands to till them. 


Phoenicia, impoverished by the destruction of Tyre and Sidon, had trouble 
to repair her losses ; all her colonies were gone, and the little kingdoms of 
Cyprus with the towns of Citium and Amathus, had enough to do to defend 
their independence against the Greeks. 


Assyria herself was only a vague memory of the past. The district between 
the Tigris and Euphrates was almost deserted. Some places, as Nisibis, still 
retained some of their old importance, and existed as well as they could on 
their own resources, but towards the south the numberless cities discovered 
in former times by the Ninevite conquerors, as they marched toward Syria, 
were now only heaps of ruins. On the banks of the Tigris the people were 
neither plentiful nor prosperous. The Assyrian exiles, liberated by Cyrus 
after the fall of Babylon, had rebuilt Asshur and enriched themselves by the 
cultivation of the land, and by commerce, but the district between the Upper 
and Lower Zabs was quite deserted, while Assyria Proper had not recovered 
from her ruin. 


Calah was inhabited : ” Its walls 25 feet wide and 100 long and two 
parasangs in circumference, were built of brick upon a substratum of stone 
20 feet high.” The pyramidal tower of the goat temple, still in existence, ” 
was in stone and one plethrum broad and two high.” 


burnt two women, and a man and a child killed with a stone. Att night we 
heard a great noyse as if y” houses had all fallen, butt itt was only y” 
inhabitants driving away y” ghosts of ye murthered. The 18” going to 
t’anagorah, that day there were most cruelly burnt four men, four women 
and one boy. Tlie cruelty lasted aboutt seven hours. When they were almost 
dead letting them loose to the mercy of yo boys, and taking the hearts of 
such as were dead to feast on.” — Greenhalgh.” 


‘ This is Colden’s a translation of the word Ongwehonwe, one of the names 
of the Iroquois, ‘ La HontauP estimated the Iroquois at from five thousand 
to seven thousand fighting men; but his means of information were very 
imperfect, and the same may be said of several other French writers, who 
have overrated the force of the confederacy. In 1677. the English sent one 
Greenhalgh” to ascertain their numbers. He visited all their towns and 
villages, and reported their aggregate force at two thousand one hundred 
and fifty fighting men. The report of Colonel Coursey, agent from Virginia, 
at about the same period, closely corresponds with this statement. 
Subsequent estimates, up to the period of the Revolution, when their 
strength had much declined, vary from twelve hundred to two thousand one 
hundred and twenty. Most of these estimates are given by Clinton,’ and 
several by Jefferson. ”” 
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heroic virtues and marked endowments of intellect, I pass to other members 
of the same great family, whose different fortunes may perhaps be ascribed 
rather to the force of circumstance, than to any intrinsic inferiority. 


The peninsula between the lakes Huron, Erie, and Ontario was occupied by 
two distinct peoples, speaking dialects of the Iroquois tongue. The Hurons 
or Wyandots, including the formidable bands called by the French the 
Dionondadies, or Tobacco Nation,’ dwelt among the forests which bordered 
the eastern shores of the fresh water sea, to which they have left their name 
; while the Neutral Nation, so called from their neutrality in the war 
between the Hurons and the Five Nations, inhabited the northern shores of 


Lake Erie, and even extended their eastern flank across the strait of 
Niagara. 


The population of the Hurons has been variously stated at from ten 
fhousancl to thirty thousand souls, but probably did not exceed the former 
estimate. The Franciscans and the Jesuits were early among them, and from 
their copious descriptions, it is apparent that, in legends and superstitions, 
manners and habits, religious observances and social customs, this people 
were closely assimilated to their brethren of the Five Nations. Their 
capacious dwellings of bark, and their palisaded forts, seemed copied after 
the same model. Like the Five Nations they were divideil into tribes, and 
cross-divided into totemic clans ; and, as with them, the office of sachem 
descended in the female line. The same crude materials of a political fabric 
were to be found in both; but, unlike the Iroquois, the Wyandots had not as 
yet wrought them into a system, and woven them into a harmonious whole. 


Like the Five Nations, the Wyandots were in some measure an agricultural 
people ; they bartered the surplus products of their maize fields to 
surrounding tribes, usually receiving fish in exchange; and this traffic was 
so considerable, that the Jesuits styled their country the Granary of the 
Algonquins.” Their prosperity was rudely broken by the hostilities of the 
Five Nations; for though the conflicting parties were not ill matched in 
point of numbers, yet the unitetl counsels and ferocious energies of the 
confederacy swept all before them. In the year 1649, in the depth of winter, 
their warriors invaded the country of the Wyandots, stormed their largest 
villages, and involved all within in indiscriminate slaughter. The survivors 
fled in panic terror, and the whole nation was dispersed and broken. 


Some found refuge among the French of Canada, where, at the village of 
Lorette, near Quebec, their descendants still remain; others were 
incorporated with their conquerors; while others again fletl northward, 
beyontl Lake Superior, and sought an asylum among the desolate wastes 
which bordered on the northeastern bands of the Dakota. Driven back by 
those fierce bison-hunters, they next established themselves about the outlet 
of Lake Superior, and the shores and islands in the northern parts of Lake 
Huron. Thence, about the year 1680, they descended to Detroit, where they 
formed a permanent settlement, and where, by their superior valour, 


Capacity, and address, they soon acquired a marvellous ascendancy over the 
surrounding Algonquins. 


The ruin of the Neutral Nation followed close on that of the Wyandots, to 
whom, according to Jesuit authority, they bore an exact resemblance in 
character and mamiers. The Senecas soon found means to pick a cjuarrel 


1 Hurons, Wyandots, Yendots, Ouendaets, Quatogies. The Dionondadies are 
also designated by the following names : Tionontatez, Petuneux — Nation 
of Tobacco. 


” Bancroft” in his chapter on the Indians east of the Mississippi, falls into a 
mistake when he says that no trade was carried on by any of the tribes. For 
an account of the tratBc between the Hurons and Algonquins see Mercler.’ 
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with them; they were assailed by all the strength of the insatiable 
confederacy, and within a few years their flestruction as a nation was 
complete. 


South of Lake Erie dwelt two members of the Iroquois family. The 
Andastes built their fortified villages along the valleys of the Alleghany and 
the upper Ohio; while the Erigas, or Eries, occupied the borders of the lake 
which still retains their name. Of these two nations little is known, for the 
Jesuits had no missions among them, and few traces of them survive 
beyond their names and the record of their destruction. The war with the 
Wyandots was scarcely over, when the Five Nations turned their arms 
against their Erie brethren. 


In the year 1655, using their canoes as scaling ladders, they stormed the 
Erie stronghold, leaped down like tigers among the defenders, and 
butchered them without mercy. The greater part of the nation was involved 
in the massacre, and the remnant was incorporated with the conquerors, or 
with other tribes, to which they fled for refuge. The ruin of the Andastes 
came next in turn; but this brave people fought for twenty years against 


their inexorable assailants, and their destruction was not consummated until 
the year 1672, when they shared the fate of the rest. 


Thus, within less than a quarter of a century, four nations, the most brave 
and powerful of the North American savages, sank before the arms of the 
confederates. Nor did their triumphs end here. Within the same short space 
they subdued their southern neighbours the Lenape, the leading members of 
the Algonquin family, and expelled the Ottawas, a numerous people of the 
same lineage, from the borders of the river which bears their name. In the 
north, the west, and the south, their conquests embraced every adjacent 
ti’ibe; and meanwhile their war parties were harassing the French of Canada 
with reiterateil inroads, and yelling the war-whoop under the very walls of 
Quebec. 


They were the worst of conquerors. Inordinate pride, the lust of blood and 
dominion, were the mainsprings of their warfare ; and their victories were 
stained with every excess of savage passion. That their triumphs nuist have 
cost them dear; that, in spite of their cautious tactics, these multiplied 
conflicts must have greatly abridged their strength, would appear inevitable. 
Their losses were, in fact, considerable; but every breach was repaired by 
means of a practice which they, in common with other tribes, constantly 
adhered to. When their vengeance was glutted by the sacrifice of a 
sufficient number of captives, they sparetl the lives of the remainder, and 
adopted them as members of their confederated tribes, separating wives 
from husbands, and children from parents, and tlistributing them among 
different villages, in order that old ties and associations might be more 
completely broken up. This policy, was designated among them by a name 
which signifies “flesh cut into pieces and scattered among the tribes.” 


In the years 1714-15, the confederacy received a great accession of 
strength. Southwards, about the headwaters of the rivers Neuse and Tar, and 
separated from their kindred tribes by intervening Algoncjuin conmaunities, 
dwelt the Tuscaroras, a warlike people belonging to the generic stock of the 
Iroquois. The wrongs inflicted by white settlers, and their own 
imdistinguishing vengeance, involved them in a war with the colonists, 
which resulted in their (lefeat and expulsion. They emigrated to the Five 
Nations, whose allies they had been in former wars with southern tribes, 


and who now gladly received them, admitting them as a sixth nation, into 
their confederacy, and assigning to their sachems a seat in the council-house 
at Onondaga. 


It is a remark of Gallatin,” that in their career of conquest, the Five Nations 
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encountered more stubborn resistance from the tribes of their own family, 
than from those of a different Imeage. In truth, all the scions of this warlike 
stock seem endued with singular vitality and force, and among them we 
must seek for the best type of the Indian character. Few tribes could match 
them in prowess and constancy, in moral energy and intellectual vigour. The 
Jesuits remarked that they were more intelligent, yet less tractable, than 
other savages; and Charlevoix” observes that, though the Algonciuins were 
readily converted, they made but fickle proselytes; while the Hurons, 
though not easily won over to the church, were far more faithful in their 
adherence. Of this tribe, the Hurons or Wyandots, a candid and experienced 
observer [W. H. Harrison”’] declares that of all the Indians with whom he 
was conversant, they alone held it disgraceful to turn from the face of an 
enemy when the fortunes of the fight were afh’erse. 


Besides these inherent qualities, the tribes of the Iroquois race derived great 
advantages from their superior social organisation. They were all, more or 
less, tillers of the soil, and were thus enabled to concentrate a more 
numerous population than the scattered tribes who live by the chase alone. 
In their well-peopletl antl well-constructed villages, they dwelt together the 
greater part of the year; and thence the religious rites and social and 
political usages, which elsewhere existed only in the germ, attained among 
them a full and perfect development. Yet these advantages were not without 
alloy, and the Jesuits were not slow to remark that the stationary and 
thriving Iroquois were more loose in their observance of social ties than the 
wandering and starving savages of the north.’ 


The Algonquin Family 


Except the detached nation of the Tuscaroras, and a few smaller tribes 
adhering to them, the Iroquois family was confined to the region south of 
the lakes Erie and Ontario, and the peninsula east of Lake Huron. They 
formed, as it were, an island in the vast expanse of Algoncjuin population 
extenduig from Hudson’s Bay on the north to the Carolinas on the south; 
from the Atlantic on tlie east to the Mississippi and Lake Winnipeg on the 
west. They were Algonquins who greeted Jacques Cartier, as his ships 
ascended the St. Lawrence. The first British colonists found savages of the 
same race hunting and fishing along the coasts and inlets of Virginia; and it 
was the daughter of an Algonquin chief who interceded with her father for 
the life of the adventurous Englishman. They were Algonquins who, under 
Sassacus the Peciuot, and Philip of Mount Hope, waged war against the 
Puritans of New England; who dwelt at Penacook, under the rule of the 
great magician, Passaconaway, and tremblerl before the evil spirits of the 
Crystal Hills; and who sang aves and told their beails in the forest chapel of 
Father Rasles, by the banks of the Kennebec. They were Algonquins who, 
under the great tree at Kensington, made the covenant of peace with 
William Penn ; anil when French Jesuits and fur-traders explored the 
Wabash and the Ohio, they found their valleys tenanted by the same far- 
extended race. Years later the traveller, perchance, could find them pitching 
their bark lodges along the beach at Mackinaw, spearing fish among the 
boiling rapids of St. Mary’s, or skimming the waves of Lake Superior in 
their birch canoes. 


Of all the members of the Algonquin family, those called by the English 


‘” Here y^ Indyans were very desirous to see us ride our horses, Wi” wee 
did ; they made great feasts and dancing, and invited us y’ when all y” 
maides were together, both wee and our ludyans might choose such as lyked 
us to Jy with.” — Ukeenhalgh.” 
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the Delawares, by the French the Loups, and by themselves Lenni Lenape, 
or Original Men, hold the first claim to attention; for their traditions declare 
them to be the parent stem whence other Algonquin tribes have sprung. The 


latter recognised the claim, and, at all solemn councils, accorded to the 
ancestral tribe the title of Granclfather.’ 


The first European colonists found the conical lodges of the Lenape 
clustered in frequent groups about the waters of the Delaware and its 
tributary streams, within the present limits of New Jersey, and eastern 
Pennsylvania. The nation was separated into three divisions, and three 
sachems formed a triumvirate, who, with the council of old men, regulated 
all its affairs. They were, in some small measure, an agricultural people; but 
fishing and the-chase were their chief dependence, and through a great part 
of the year they were scattered abroad, among forests and streams, in search 
of sastenance. 


When William Penn held his far-famed council with the sachems of the 
Lenape, he extended the hand of brotherhood to a people as unwarlike in 
their habits as his own pacific followers. This is by no means to be ascribed 
to any inborn love of peace. The Lenape were then in a state of degrading 
vassalage to the Five Nations, who, that they might drain to the dregs the 
cup of humiliation had forcecl them to assume the name of Women, and 
forego the use of arms.“ Dwelling under the shadow of the tyrannical con- 
fetleracy, they were long miable to wipe out the blot; but at length, pushed 
from their ancient seats by the encroachments of white men, and removed 
westward, partially beyond the reach of their conquerors, their native spirit 
began to revive, and they assumed a tone of unwonted ilefiance. During the 
Old French War they resumed the use of antLS, and while the Five Nations 
fought for the English, they espoused the cause of France. At the opening of 
the Revolution, they boldly asserted their freedom from the yoke of their 
conquerors; and a few years after, the Five Nations confessed, at a public 
council, that the Lenape were no longer women, but men. Ever since that 
period, they have stood in higli repute for bravery, generosity, and all the 
savage virtues; and the settlers of the frontier have often found, to their cost, 
that the “women” of the Iroquois have been transformed into a race of 
formidable warriors. Later the small renmant settled beyond the Mississippi 
were among the bravest marauders of the west. Their war-parties pierced 
the farthest wOds of the Rocky Mountains; and the prairie traveller might 
sometimes meet the Delaware warrior returning from a successful foray, a 
gaudy handkerchief bound about his brows, his snake locks fluttering in the 


wind, and his rifle resting across his saddle-bow, while the tarnished and 
begrimed equipments of his half-wild horse bore witness that the 
unscrupulous rider had waylaid and plundered some Mexican cavalier. 


Adjacent to the Lenape, and associated with them m some of the most 
notable passages of their history, dwelt the Shawanos, the Chaouanons of 
the French, a tribe of bold, roving, and adventurous spirit. Their eccentric 
wanderings, their sudden appearances and disappearances, perplex the 
anticjuary, and defy research; but from various scattered notices, we may 


‘ The Lenape, on their part, call the other Algonquin tribes Children, 
Grandchildren’ Nephews, or Younger Brothers ; but they confess the 
superiority of the Wyandots and the Five Nations, by yielding them the title 
of Uncles. They, in return, call the Lenape Nephews, or more frequent 
Cousins. 


‘ The story told by the Lenape themselves, and recorded with the utmost 
good faith by Loskiel ” and Heckewelder, ^ that the Five Nations had not 
conquered them, but, by a cunning artifice, had cheated them into 
subjection, is wholly unworthy of credit. It is not to be believed that a 
people so acute and suspicious could be the dupes of so palpable a trick ; 
and it is equally incredible that a high-spirited tribe could be induced, by 
the most persuasive rhetoric, to assume the name of Women, which in 
Indian eyes is the last confession of abject abasement. 
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gather that at an early period, they occupied the valley of the Ohio; that, 
becoming embroiled with the Five Nations, they shared the defeat of the 
Andastes, and about the year 1672 fled to escape destruction. Some found 
an asylum in the country of the Lenape, where they lived tenants at will of 
the Five Nations; others sought refuge in the Carolinas and Florida, where, 
true to their native instincts, they soon came to blows with the owners of the 
soil. Again, turning northwards, they formed new settlements in the valley 
of the Ohio, where they were now suffered to dwell in peace, and where, at 


a later period, they were joined by such of their brethren as had found 
refuge among the Lenape. 


Of the tribes which, single and detached, or cohering in loose 
confederacies, dwelt within the limits of Lower Canada, Acadia, and New 
England, it is needless to speak; for they offered no distinctive traits 
demandmg notice. Passing the country of the Lenape and the Shawanos, 
and descending the Ohio, the traveller would have found its valley chiefly 
occupied by two nations, the Miamis or Twightwees, on the Wabash and its 
branches, and the Illinois, who dwelt in the neighbourhood of the river to 
which they have given their name. Though never subjugated, as were the 
Lenape, both the Miamis and the Illinois were reduced to the last extremity 
by the repeated attacks of the Five Nations; and the Illinois, in particular, 
suffered so much by these and other wars, that the population of ten or 
twelve thousand, ascribed to them by the early French writers, had 
dwindled, diu-ing the first cjuarter of the eighteenth century, to a few small 
villages.’ According to Marest,’ they were a people sunk in sloth anil 
licentiousness ; but that priestly father had suffered much at their hands, and 
viewed them with a jaundiced eye. Their agriculture was not contemptible; 
they had permanent dwellings as well as portable lodges; and though 
wandering through many months of the year among their broad prairies and 
forests, there were seasons when their whole population was gathered, with 
feastings and merry-making, within the limits of their villages. 


Turning his course northward, traversing lakes Michigan and Superior, and 
skirting the western margin of Lake Huron, the voyager would have found 
the solitudes of the wild waste around him broken by scattered lodges of the 
Ojibwas, Pottawottomies, and Ottawas. About the bays and rivers west of 
Lake Michigan, he would have seen the Sacs, the Foxes, and the 
Menominees; and penetrating the frozen wilderness of the north, he would 
have been welcomed by the rude hospitality of the wandering Knisteneaux 
[or Crees]. 


The Ojibwas, with their kindred, the Pottawottomies, and their friends the 
Ottawas — the latter of whom were fugitives from the eastward, whence 
they had fled from the wrath of the Iroquois — were banded into a sort of 
confederacy. In blood and language, in manners and character, they were 


closely allied. The Ojibwas, by far the most mmierous of the three, 
occupied the basin of Lake Superior, and extensive adjacent regions. In 
their boundaries, the career of Iroquois conquests found at length a check. 
The fugitive Wyandots sought refuge in the Ojibwa hunting-grounds; and 
tradition relates that, at the outlet of Lake Superior, an Iroquois war-party 
once encountered a disastrous repulse. 


In their mode of life, they were far more rude than the Iroquois, or even the 
southern Algonquin tribes. The totemic system is found among them in its 
most imperfect state. The original clans have become broken into 


‘ Father Raslel,!’ 1723, says that there were eleven. Marest,= in 1712, found 
only three. 
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fragments, and indefinitely multiplied; and many of the ancient customs of 
the institution are but loosely regarded. Agriculture is little known and, 
through summer and winter, they range the wilderness with restless 
wandering, now gorged to repletion, and now perishing with want. In the 
calm days of siunmer, the Ojibwa fisherman pushes out his birch canoe 
upon the great inland ocean of the north; and, as he gazes down mto the 
pellucid depths, he seems like one balanced between earth and sky. The 
watchful fish-hawk circles above his head; and below, farther than his line 
will reach, he sees the trout glide shadowy and silent over the glimmering 
pebbles. The little islands on the verge of the horizon seem now starting 
into spires, now melting from the sight, now shaping themselves into a 
thousand fantastic forms, with the strange mirage of the waters ; and he 
fancies that the evil spirits of the lake lie basking their serpent forms on 
those unhallowed shores. Again he explores the watery labyrinths where the 
stream sweeps among pine-tufted islands, or runs, black and deep, beneath 
the shadows of moss-bearded firs; or he drags his canoe upon the sandy 
beach, and, while h’s camp-fire crackles on the grass-plat, reclines beneath 
the trees, and smokes and laughs away the sultry hours, in a lazy luxury of 
enjooanent. 


DARIUS I TO DAEIUS III 633 
[330 B.C. ] 


Two hundred years had scarcely elapsed since the death of Saracus [Sin- 
shar-ishkun] when Xenophon travelled through the country, and the people 
of the neighbouring small towns were already ignorant of the names of the 
ruined Calali and Nineveh by which they were living. They called the first 
Larissa, and the second Mespila, and the historians themselves were not 
much better informed; for the long line of terrible conquerors, beginning 
with Tukulti-Ninib and ending with Asshurbanapal, was summed up under 
the mythical names of Semiramis and Sardanapalus. Semiramis was 
credited with the victories and conquests, and Sardanapalus with the refined 
and intellectual qualities of the racfe. Everything Assyrian was attributed to 
one or other of these two. 


In Babylonia, Ur was now only an insignificant town, but Erech was the 
seat of a school of theology and science, as celebrated throughout the East 
as that of Borsippa. Babylon by itself was regarded as the whole of Chaldea 
by the majority of travellers. Babylon was in fact the second capital of the 
Persian empire. The court resided there part of the year, as it was the centre 
of commerce and industry which was wanting in Susa. The city made 
several attempts during the first century after the conquest to restore her 
national dynasty, but after she was sacked by Xerxes seems to have 
submitted to her subjugation. But even in her abjection the city was a 
source of many surprises to the traveller. Unlike Greek cities, it was built on 
a regular plan, by which the streets crossed each other at right angles, some 
parallel, and others at right angles to the Euphrates ; and the latter 
terminated at a gate of brass, which opened on to the works of the quay, and 
gave access to the river. The street throngs numbered specimens of every 
Asiatic race brought hither by the demands of commerce, and the natives of 
the place were distinguished by their elegant dress, consisting of a linen 
tunic reaching to the feet and surmounted with another tunic made of wool, 
with a sort of white tippet. 


But when winter descends upon the north, sealing up the fountains, fetter- 
ing the streams, and turning the green-robed forests to shivering nakedness, 
then, bearing their frail dwellings on their backs, the Ojibwa family wander 
forth into the wilderness, cheereil only, on their dreary track, by the 
whistling of the north wind, antl the hungry howl of wolves. By the banks 
of some frozen stream, women and children, men and dogs, lie crouched 
together around the fire. They spread their benumbed fingers over the 
embers, while the wind shrieks through the fir-trees like the gale through 
the rigging of a frigate, and the narrow concave of the wigwam sparkles 
with the frost-work of their congealed breath. In vain they beat the magic 
dnmi, and call upon their guardian manitoes — the wary moose keeps 
aloof, the bear lies close in his hollow tree, and famine stares them in the 
face. And now the hunter can fight no more against the nipping cold and 
blinding sleet. Stiff and stark, with haggard cheek and shrivelled lip, he lies 
among the snow drifts; till, with tooth and claw, the famished wildcat 
strives in vain to pierce the frigid marble of his limbs. Such harsh schooling 
is thrown away on the incorrigible mind of the northern Algonquin. He 
lives in misery, as his fathers lived before him. Still, in the brief hour of 
plenty he forgets the season of want; and still the sleet and the snow 
descend upon his houseless head. 


In speaking of the Iroc\uois, some of the distinctive peculiarities of the 
Algonquins have already been hinted at. It must be admitted that, in moral 
stability and intellectual vigor, they are inferior to the former ; though some 
of the most conspicuous offspring of the wilderness, Metacom, Tecumseh, 
and Pontiac himself, owned their blood and language. 


The fireside stories of e-ery primitive people are faithful reflections of the 
form antl colouring of the national mind; and it is no proof of sound 
philosophy to turn with contempt from the study of a fairy tale. The legend- 
ary lore of the Iroquois, black as the midnight forests, awful in its gloomy 
strength, is but another manifestation of that spirit of mastery which 
uprooted whole tribes from the earth, and deluged the wiklerness with 
blood. The traditionary tales of the Algonquins wear a ilifferent aspect. The 
credulous circle around an Ojibwa lodge-fire listened to wild recitals of 
necromancy and witchcraft — men transformed to beasts, and beasts 
transformed to men, animated trees, and birds who spoke with human 


tongue. They heard of malignant sorcerers dwelling among the lonely 
islands of spell-bound lakes; 
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of grisly iveendigoes, and bloodless geebi; of evil manitoes lurking in the 
dens and fastnesses of the woods; of pygmy champions, diminutive in 
stature, but mighty in soul, who, by the potency of charm and talisman, 
subdued the direst monsters of the waste; and of heroes, who not by 
downright force and open onset, but by subtle strategy, tricks, or magic art, 
achieved marvellous triumphs over the brute force of their assailants. 
Sometimes the tale will breathe a different spirit, and tell of orphan children 
abandoned in the heart of a hideous wilderness, beset with fiends and 
cannibals. Some enamoured maiden, scornful of earthly suitors, plights her 
troth to the graceful manito of the grove; or bright aerial beings, dwellers of 
the sky, descend to tantalise the gaze of mortals with evanescent forms of 
loveliness. 


The mighty giant, the God of the Thunder, who made his home among the 
caverns, beneath the cataract of Niagara, was a conception which the deep 
imagination of the Iroquois might fitly engender. The Algonquins held a 
simpler faith, and maintained that the thunder was a bird who built his nest 
on the pinnacle of towering mountains. Two daring boys once scaled the 
height, and thrust sticks into the eyes of the portentous nestlings; which 
hereupon flashed forth such wrathful scintillations, that the sticks were 
shivered to atoms.’ 


The religious belief of the Algonquins — and the remark holds good, not of 
the Algongiuns only, but of all the hunting tribes of America — is a cloudy 
bewilderment, where we seek in vain for system or coherency. Among a 
primitive and savage people, there were no poets to vivify its images, and 
no priests to give <listinctness and harmony to its rites and symbols. To the 
Indian mind, all nature was instinct with deity. A spirit was embodied in 
every mountain, lake, and cataract; every bird, beast, or reptile, every tree, 
shrub, or grassblade, was endued with mystic influence; yet this untutored 
pantheism did not exclude the conception of certain divinities, of 


incongruous and ever shifting attributes. The sun, too, was a god, and the 
moon was a goddess. Conflicting powers of good and evil divided the 
universe: but if, before the arrival of Europeans, the Indian recognised the 
existence of one, almighty, self-existing Being, the Great Spirit, the Lord of 
heaven and earth, the belief was so vague and dubious as scarcely to 
deserve the name. His perceptions of moral good and evil were perplexed 
and shadowy; and the belief in a state of future reward and pimishment was 
by no means of universal prevalence. 


Of the Inflian character, much has been written foolishly and credulously 
believed. By the rhapsodies of poets, the cant of sentimentalists, and the 
extravagance of some who should have known better, a counterfeit image 
has been tricked out, which might seek in vain for its likeness through every 
corner of the habitable earth.- an image bearing no more resemblance to its 
original than the monarch of the tragedy and the hero of the epic poem bear 
to their living prototypes in the palace and the camp. The shadows of his 
wilderness home, and the darker mantle of his own inscrutable reserve, 
have made the Indian warrior a wonder and a mystery. Yet to the eye of 
rational 

‘For Algomiuin legends, see Schoolcraft/. Le Jeune”” early discovered 
these legends among the tribes of his mission. Two centuries ago, among 
the Algonquins of Lower Canada, a tale was related to him, which, in its 
principal incidents, is identical with the story of the ” Boy who set a snare 
for the sun,” found by Schoolcraft among the tribes of the upper Lakes. The 
coincidence affords a curious proof of the antiquity and wide diflfusiou of 
some of these tales. The Dakotas, as well as the Algonquins, lielieve that 
the thunder is produced by a bird. An Indian propounded to Le Jeune a 
doctrine of his own. According to his theory, the thunder is produced by the 
eructations of a monstrous giant, who had unfortunately swallowed a 
quantity of snakes ; and the latter falling to the earth, caused the appearance 
of lightning. ” VoilA une philosophie bien nouvelle!” exclaims the 
astonished Jesuit. 
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observation there is nothing unintelhgible in him. He is full, it is true, of 
contradiction. He deems himself the centre of greatness and renown; his 
pride is proof against the fiercest torments of fire and steel; and yet the 
same man would beg for a dram of whiskey, or pick up a crust of bread 
thrown to him like a dog, from the tent door of the traveller. At one 
moment, he is wary and cautious to the verge of cowardice; at the next, he 
abandons himself to a very insanity of recklessness; and the habitual self- 
restraint which throws an impenetrable veil over emotion is joined to the 
wild, impetuous passions of a beast or a madman. 


Such inconsistencies, strange as they seem in our eyes, when viewed under 
a novel aspect, are but the ordinary incidents of humanity. The qualities of 
the mind are not uniform in their action through all the relations of life. 
With different men, and different races of men, pride, valour, prudence, 
have different forms of manifestation, and where in one instance they lie 
dormant, in another they are keenly awake. The conjunction of greatness 
and little-ness, meanness and pride, is older than the days of the patriarchs ; 
and such antiquated phenomena, displayed under a new form in the 
unreflecting undisciplined mind of a savage, call for no special wonder, but 
should rather be classed with the other enigmas of the fathomless human 
heart. The dis-secting knife of a Rochefoucauld might lay bare matters of 
no less curious obsers’ation in the breast of every man. 


Nature has stamped the Indian with a hard and stern physiognomy. 
Ambition, revenge, envy, jealousy, are his ruling passions; and his cold 
temperament is httle exposed to those effeminate vices which are the bane 
of milder races. With him revenge is an overpowering instinct; nay, more, it 
is a point of honour and a duty. His pride sets all language at defiance. He 
loathes the thought of coercion; and few of his race have ever stooped to 
discharge a menial office. A wild love of liberty, an utter intolerance of 
control, lie at the basis of his character, and fire his whole existence. Yet, in 
spite of this haughty independence, he is a devout hero-worshipper; and 
high achievement in war or policy touches a chord to which his nature 
never fails to respond. He looks up with achiiiring reverence to the sages 
and heroes of his tribe; and it is this principle, joinecl to the respect for age 
which swings from the patriarchal element in his .social .system, which, 
beyond all others, contributes union and harmony to tlie erratic members of 


an Indian community. With him the love of glory kindles into a burning 
passion; and to allay its cravings, he will dare cold and famine, fire, 
tempest, torture, and death itself. 


The.se generous traits are overcast by much that is dark, cold, and sinister, 
by sleepless chstrust, and rankling jealousy. Treacherous himself, he is 
alwaj”’s suspicious of treachery in others. Brave as he is — and few of 
mankind are braver — he will vent his passion by a secret stab rather tlian 
an open blow. His warfare is full of ambuscade and stratagem; and he never 
rushes into battle with that joyous self-abandonment, with which the 
warriors of the Gothic races flung themselves into the ranks of their 
enemies. In his feasts and his drinking bouts we find none of that robust and 
full-toned mirth, which reigned at the rude carousals of our barbaric 
ancestry. He is never jovial in his cups, and maudlin sorrow or maniacal 
rage is the sole result of his potations. 


Over alhemotion he throws the veil of an iron self-control, originating in a 
peculiar form of pride, and fostered by rigorous discipline from childhood 
upward. He is trained to conceal passion, and not to subdue it. The 
inscrutable warrior is aptly imaged by the hackneyed figure of a volcano 
covered / with snow; and no man can say when or where the wildfire will 
burst forth. 
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This shallow self-mastery serves to give dignity to public deliberation, and 
harmony to social life. Wrangling and quarrel are strangers to an Indian 
dwelling ; and while an assembly of the ancient Gauls was garrulous as a 
con-vocation of magpies, a Roman senate might have taken a lesson from 
the grave solemnity of an Indian council. In the midst of his family and 
friends, he hides affections, by nature none of the most tender, under a mask 
of icy 


coldness; and in the torturing fires of his en-emy, the haughty sufferer 
maintains to the last his look of grim defiance. 


His intellect is as peculiar as his moral organisation. Among all savages, the 
powers of perception preponderate over those of rea-son and analysis; but 
this is more especially the case with the Indian. An acute judge of character, 
at least of such parts of it as his experience enables him to comprehend ; 
keen to a proverb in all exercises of war and the chase, he seldom traces 
effects to their causes, or follows out actions to their remote results. Though 
a close observer of external nature, he no sooner attempts to account for her 
phenomena than he involves himself in the most ridiculous absurdities; and 
quite content with these puerilities, he has not the least desire to push his 
inquiries further. His curiosity, abundantly active within its own narrow cir- 
cle, is dead to all things else; and to attempt rousing it from its torpor is but 
a bootless task. He seldom takes cognisance of general or abstract ideas; 
and his language has scarcely the power to express them, except through the 
medium of figures drawn from the external world, and often highly 
picturesque and forcible. The absence of reflection makes him grossly 
improvident, and unfits him for pursuing any complicated scheme of war or 
policy. 


Some races of men seem moulded in wax, soft and melting, at once plastic 
and feeble. Some races, like some metals, combine the greatest flexibility 
with the greatest strength. But the Indian is hewn out of a rock. You can 
rarely change the form without destruction of the substance. Races of 
inferior energy have possessed a power of expansion and assimilation to 
which he is a stranger; and it is this fixed and rigid cjuality whicli has 
proved his ruin. He will not learn the arts of civilisation, and he and his 
forest must perish together. The stern, unchanging features of his mind 


excite our admiration from their very immutability; and we look with deep 
interest on the fate of this irre-claimable son of the wilderness, the child 
who will not be weaned from the breast of his rugged mother. And our 
interest increases when we discern in the imhappy wanderer mingled 
among his vices, the genns of heroic virtues — a hand bountiful to bestow 
as it is rapacious to seize, and even in extremest famine, imparting its last 
morsel to a fellow-sufferer; a lieart which, strong in friendship as in hate, 
thinks it not too much to lay down life for its chosen comrade ; a soul true 
to its own idea of honour, and burning with an imquench-able thirst for 
greatness and renown. 


The imprisoned lion in the showman’s cage differs not more widely from 
the lord of the desert than the beggarly frequenter of frontier garrisons and 


An Indian Chief 
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dramshops differs from the proud denisen of the woods. It is in his native 
wilds alone that the Indian must be seen and studied. 


If, from the shades of rock and forest, the savage features should look too 
grimly forth, it is because the clouds of a tempestuous war have cast upon 
the picture their murky shadows and lurid fires.<W 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON INDIAN WARFARE AND CRUELTY* 


When the whites first landed, the superiority and, above all, the novelty of 
their arms gave them a very great advantage. But the Indians soon became 
accustomed to the new-comers’ weapons and style of warfare. By the time 
the English had consolidated the Atlantic colonies under their rule, the 
Indians had become what they have remained ever since, the most 
formidable savage foes ever encountered by colonists of European stock. 


Their presence has caused the process of settlement to go on at unequal 
rates of speed in different places; the flood has been hemmed in at one 
point, or has been forced to flow round an island of native population at 
another. Had the Indians been as helpless as the native Australians were, the 
continent of North America would have had an altogether different history. 
It would not only have been settled far more rapidly, but also on very 
different lines. Not only have the red men themselves kept back the 
settlements, but they have also had a very great effect upon the outcome of 
the struggles between the different intrusive European peoples. Had the 
original inliabitants of the Mississippi valley been as numerous and 
unwarlike as the Aztecs, Soto would have‘ repeated the work of Cortes, and 
we would very possibly have been barred out of the greater portion of our 
present domain. Had it not been for their Indian allies, it would have been 
impossible for the French to prolong as they did, their struggle with their 
much more numerous English neighbours. 


The Indians were superb individual fighters, beautifully drilled in their own 
discipline; and they were favoured beyond measure by the nature of their 
ground, of which their whole system of warfare enabled them to take the 
utmost possible benefit. Much has been written and simg of the advantages 
possessed by the mountaineer when striving in his own home against 
invaders from the plains; but these advantages are as nothing when weighed 
with those which make the warlike dweller in forests unconquerable by men 
who have not his training. A hardy soldier, accustomed only to war in the 
open, will become a good cragsman in fewer weeks than it will take him 
years to learn to be so much as a fair woodsman; for it is beyond aU 
comparison more diflncult to attain proficiency in woodcraft than in 
mountaineering. 


The Wyandots, and the Algonquins who surrounded them, dwelt in a region 
of sunless, tangled forests ; and all the wars we waged for the possession of 
the country between the AUeghanies and the Mississippi were carried on in 
the never-ending stretches of gloomy woodland. It was not an open forest. 
The underbrush grew, dense and rank, between the boles of the tall trees, 
making a cover so thick that it was in many places impenetrable, so thick 
that it nowhere gave a chance for human eye to see even so far as a bow 
could carry. No horse could penetrate it save by following the game trails or 


paths chopped with the axe, and a stranger venturing a hundred yards from 
a beaten road would be so helplessly lost that he could not, except by the 
merest chance, even find his way back to the spot he had just left. 


[‘ Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1889, by Q. P. Putnam’s Sous. ] 
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Here and there it was broken by a rare hillside glade or by a meadow in a 
stream valley ; but elsewhere a man might travel for weeks as if in a 
perpetual twilight, never once able to see the sun through the interlacing 
twigs that fonned a dark canopy above his head. 


Tliis dense forest was to the Indians a home in which they had lived from 
childhood, and where they were as much at ease as a farmer on his own 
acres. To their keen eyes, trained for generations to more than a wild beast’s 
watchfulness, the wilderness was an open book ; nothing at rest or in 
motion escaped them. They had begun to track game as soon as they could 
walk; a scrape on a tree trunk, a bruised leaf, a faint indentation of the soil, 
which the eye of no white man could see all told them a tale as plainly as if 
it had been shouted in their ears.” With moccasined feet they trod among 
brittle twigs, dried leaves, and dead branches as silently as the cougar, and 
they equalled the great wood-cat in stealth and far surpassed it in cunning 
and ferocity. They could no more get lost in the trackless wilderness than a 
civilised man could get lost on a highway. 


Moreover, no knight of the MidcUe Ages was so surely protected by his 
armour as they were by their skill in hiding; the whole forest was to the 
whites one vast ambush, and to them a sure and ever-present shield. Every 
tree trunk was a breastwork ready prepared for battle; every bush, every 
moss-covered boulder, was a defence against assault, from behind which, 
themselves unseen, they watched with fierce derision the movements of 
their clumsy white enemy. Lurking, skulking, travelling with noiseless 
rapidity, they left a trail that only a master in woodcraft could follow, while, 
on the other hand, they could dog a white man’s footsteps as a hourd runs a 
fox. Their silence, their cunning and stealth, their terrible prowess and 


merciless cruelty, makes it no figure of speech to call them the tigers of the 
human race. 


Unlike the southern Indians, the villages of the northwestern tribes were 
usually far from the frontier. Tireless, and careless of all hardship, they 
came silently out of unknown forests, robbed and nuu-dered, and then 
disappeared again into the fathomless depths of the woods. Half of the 
terror they caused was due to the extreme difficulty of following them, and 
the absolute impossibility of forecasting their attacks. Without warning, and 
unseen until the moment they dealt the death stroke, they emerged from the 
forest fastnesses, the horror they caused being heightened no less by the 
mystery that shroudecl them than by the dreadful nature of their ravages. 
Wrapped in a mantle of the unknown, appalling by their craft, their ferocity, 
their fiendish cruelty, they seemed to the white settlers devils and not men ; 
no one could say with certainty whence they came nor of what tribe they 
were; and when they had finished their dreadful work they retired into a 
wilderness that closed over their trail as the waves of the ocean close in the 
wake of a ship. 


They were trained to the use of arms from their youth up, and war and 
hunting were their two chief occupations, the business as well as the 
pleasure of their lives. They were not as skilful as the white hunters with the 
rifle ^ — though more so than the average regidar soldier — nor could they 
equal 


‘ To this day tlie wild — not tbe balf-taine — Indians remain unequalled as 
trackers. Even among the old hunters not one white iu a hundred can come 
near them. In my experience I have known a very few whites who had spent 
all their lives in the wilderness who equalled the Indian average ; but I 
never met any white who came up to the best Indian. But, because of their 
better shooting, their better nerve, the whites often make tbe better hunters. 


^ It is curious how to this day the wild Indians retain the same traits. I have 
seen and taken part in many matches between frontiersmen and the Sioux, 
Cheyennes, Grosventres, and Mandans, and the Indians were beaten in 
almost every one. On the other hand the Indians will stand fatigue, hunger, 
and privation better, but they seem more susceptible to cold. 


When the Persian rule succeeded the Chaldean, the Aramsean language did 
not lose its importance. It became the official language of all the western 
provinces and it is found on the coins of Asia Minor, upon the papyrus and 
steles of Egypt, in the edicts and correspondence of the satraps, and even on 
those of the Great King. 


From Nisibis to Raphia, and along the banks of the Gulf of Persia to the 
shores of the Red Sea, it supplanted all languages, Semitic or otherwise, 
hitherto in use. 


The Phoenician language, however, held its own with some success at first, 
and it was used for a long time on the coast and in the island of Cyprus ; but 
Hebrew, which had begun to fall into disuse during the captivity, gradually 
disappeared as it came in contact with the dialects spoken by tiie races near 
Jerusalem. It existed as the “noble language” of the aristocracy, faithful to 
the discipline of Judah and then when Aramiean robbed it of this last 
service, it remained as the literary liturgical language, e 


Persian Lion from thk Palace ok Darius at Susa 


CHAPTER V. PERSIAN CIVILISATION 


Apart from their sacred books the Persians have left us no great literature, 
yet they had the signal distinction to invent an alphabet which they used in 
all their later writings. This alphabet was founded upon or adapted from the 
syllabary of the Babylonians. That system, as we have seen, is an elaborated 
and complicated system requiring several hundred characters. The Persians, 
it would appear, like the Phoenicians, made an analysis of human speech, 
which shows it to be composed of comparatively few fundamental sounds, 
and adopted a relatively simple cuneiform character to represent each one 
of these sounds. In this script the inscriptions of the Persian kings — in 
particular of Darius and his immediate successors — were written. There 
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the frontiersman in feats of physical prowess, such as boxing and 
Wrestling; but their superior endurance and the ease with which they stood 
fatigue and exposure made amends for this. A white might outrun them for 
eight or ten miles; but on a long journey they could tire out any man, and 
any beast except a wolf. Like most barbarians they were fickle and 
inconstant, not to be relied on for pushing through a long campaign, and 
after a great victory apt to go off to their homes, because each man desired 
to secure his own ))lun-der and tell his own tale of glory. They are often 
spoken of as undisciplined; but in reality their discipline in the battle itself 
was very high. They attacked, retreated, rallied, or repelled a charge at the 
signal of command; and they were able to fight in open order in thick 
covers without losing touch of each other — a feat that no European 
reginient was then able to perform. 


On their own ground they were far more formidable than the best European 
troops. The British grenadiers throughout the eighteenth century showed 
themselves superior, in the actual shock of battle, to any infantry of 
continental Europe; if they ever met an over-match, it was when pitted 
against the Scotch Higlilanders. Yet both grenadier and Highlander, the 
heroes of Minden, the heirs of the glory of Marlborough’s campaigns, as 
well as the sinewy soldiers who shared in the charges of Prestonpans and 
Culloden, proved helpless when led against the dark tribesmen of the forest. 
On the march they could not be trusted thirty yards from the colunm 
without getting lost in the woods — the mountain training of the 
Highlanders apparently standing them in no stead whatever — and were 
only able to get around at all when convoyed by backwoodsmen. 


In fight they fared even worse. The British regulars at Braddock’s battle, 
and the Highlanders at Grant’s defeat a few years later, suffered the same 
fate. Both battles were fair fights; neither was a surprise; yet the stubborn 
valour of the red-coated grenadier and the headlong courage of the kilted 
Scot proved of less than no avail. Not only were they utterly routed and 
destroyed in each case by an inferior force of Indians (the French taking 
little part in the conflict), but they were able to make no effective resistance 


whatever; it is to this clay doubtful whether these superb regulars were able, 
in the battles where they were destroyed, to so much as kill one Indian for 
every hundred of their own men who fell. The provincials who were with 
the regulars were the only troops who caused any loss to the foe ; and this 
was true in but a less degree of Bouquet’s fight at Bushy Run. Here 
Bouquet, by a clever stratagem, gainetl the victory over an enemy inferior 
in numbers to himself; but only after a two days struggle m which he 
suffered a fourfold greater loss than he inflicted.’ 


AVhen henmied in so that they had no hope of escape, the Indians fought to 
the death; but when a way of retreat was open they would not stand cutting 
like British, French, or American regulars, and so, though whh a nearly 
equal force, would retire if they were suffering heavily, even if they were 
causing their foes to suffer stifl more. This was not due to lack of courage; 
it was their system, for they were few in numbers, and they did not believe 
in losmg their men.“ The Wyandots were exceptions to this 


m Bouquet, like so many of his predecessors and successors, greatly 
exaggerated the numbers and loss of the Indians in the fight. Smith, ” who 
derived his information both from the Indians and from the American 
rangers, states that but eighteen Indians were killed at Bushy Run. 


” Most of the plains Indians feel in the same way at present. I was once 
hunting with a Sioux half-breed who illustrated the Indian view of the 
matter in a rather striking way, saying: “If there were a dozen of vou white 
hunters and you found six or eight bears in a brush, and you knew you 
could go in a’ud kill them all, but that in the light you would certainly lose 
three 
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rule for with them it was a point of honour not to yield, and so they were of 
all the tribes the most dangerous in an actual pitched battle.’ But makmg the 
attack, as they usually did, with the expectation of success, all were equally 
dangerous. If their foes were clustered together in a huddle they attacked 
them without hesitation, no matter what the difference in numbers, and shot 
them down as if they had been elk or buffalo, they themselves being almost 
absolutely safe from harm, as they flitted from cover to cover. It was this 
capacity for hiding, or taking advantage of cover, that gave them their great 
superiority; and it is because of this that the wood tribes were so much more 
formidable foes in actual battle than the horse Indians of the plains 
afterwards proved themselves. In dense woodland a body of regular soldiers 
are almost as useless against Indians as they would be if at night they had to 
fight foes who could see in the tlark; it needs special and long-continued 
training to fit them in any degree for wood-fighting against such foes. Out 
on the plains the white hunter’s skill with the rifle and his cool resolution 
give him an immense advantage; a few determined men can withstand a 
host of Indians in the open, although helpless if they meet them in thick 
cover: ancl our defeats by the Sioux and other plains tribes have generally 
taken the form of a small force being overwhelmed by a large one. 


Not only were the Indians very terrible in battle but they were cruel beyond 
all be-lief in victory; and the gloomy annals of bor-der warfare are stained 
with their darkest hues becaase it was a war in which helpless women and 
children suffered the same hideous fate that so often befeU their hasbands 
and fathers. It was a war waged by savages A MoQui SQUAW against 
armed settlers, whose families followed them into the wilderness. Such a 
war is inevitably bloody and cruel; but the inhuman love of cruelty for 
cruelty’s sake,4 which marks the red Indian above all other savages, 
rendered these wars more terrible than any others. For the hideous, 
unnamable, unthinkable tortures practised by the red men on their captured 
foes, and on their foes’ ten-der women and helpless children, were such as 
w? read of in no other struggle, hardly even in the revolting pages that tell 
the deeds of the Inquisition. It was inevitable — indeed it was in many 
instances proper — that such deeds should awake in the breasts of the 
whites the grimmest, wildest spirit of revenge and hatred. 


The history of the border wars, both in the ways they were begun and in 


or four men yourselves, you wouldn’t go in. would you? You’d wait until 
you got a better chance, and could kill them without so much risk. Well, 
Indians feel the same way about attacking whites that you would feel about 
attacking those bears.” 


‘ All the authorities from Smith ” to Harrison ”’ are unanimous on this 
point. 


< Any one who has ever been in an encampment of wild Indians, and has 
had the misfortune to witness the delight the children take in torturing little 
animals, will admit that the Indian’s love of cruelty for cruelty’s sake cannot 
possibly be exaggerated. The young are so trained that when old tliey shall 
find their keenest pleasure in inflicting pain in its most appalling form. 
Among the most brutal white borderers a man would be instantly lynched if 
he practised on any creature the fiendish torture which in an Indian camp 
either attracts no notice at all, or else excites merely laughter. 
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the waJ^s they were waged, makes a long tale of injuries inflicted, suffered, 
and mercilessly revenged. It could not be otherwise when brutal, reckless, 
lawless borderers, despising all men not of their own colour, were thrown in 
contact with savages who esteemed cruelty and treachery as the highest of 
virtues, and rapine and murder as the worthiest of pursuits. Moreover, it was 
sadly inevitable that the law-abiding borderer as well as the white ruffian, 
the peaceful Indian as well as the painted marauder, should be plunged into 
the struggle to suffer the punishment that should only have fallen on their 
evil-min(led fellows. 


Looking back, it is easy to say that much of the wrongdoing could have 
been prevented; but if we examine the facts to find out the truth, not to 
establish a theory, we are bound to admit that the struggle was really one 
that could not possibly have been avoidetl. The sentimental historians speak 
as if the blame had been all ours, and the wrong all done to our foes, and as 
if it would have been possible by any exercise of wisdom to reconcile 


claims that were in their very essence conflicting; but their utterances are as 
shallow as they are imtruthful. 


Unless we were willing that the whole continent west of the Alleghanies 
should remain an unpeopled waste, the hunting-ground of savages, war was 
inevitable; and even had we been willing, and had we refrainetl from 
encroach-ing on the Indian’s lands, the war would have come nevertheless, 
for then the Indians thenxselves would have encroached on ours. 
Undoubtedly we have wronged many tribes; but ecjually undoubtedly our 
first definite knowledge of many others has been derived from their 
unprovoked outrages upon our people. The Chippewas [Ojibwas], Ottawas, 
and Pottawottomies furnished hundreds of young warriors to the parties that 
devastated oin-frontiers generations before we in any way encroached upon 
or wronged them. 


The excesses so often committed by the whites when, after many checks 
and failures, they at last grasped victory, are causes for shame and regret; 
yet it is only fair to keep in mind the terrible provocations they had endured. 
Mercy, pity, magnanimity to the fallen, couhl not be expected from the 
frontiersmen gathered together to war against an Indian tribe. Almost every 
man of such a band had bitter personal wrongs to avenge. He was not taking 
part in a war against a civilised foe; he was fighting in a contest where 
women and children suffered the fate of the strong men, and instead of 
enthusiasm for his country’s flag and a general national animosity towards 
its enemies, he was actuated by a furious flame of hot anger, and was 
goaded on by memories of which merely to think was madness. His friends 
had been treacherously slain while on messages of peace; his house had 
been burned, his cattle driven off, and all he had in the world destroyed 
before he knew that war existed and when he felt quite guiltless of all 
offence; his sweetheart or wife had been carried off, ravished, and was at 
the moment the slave and eoncubine of some dirty and brutal Indian 
warrior; his son, the stay of his house, had been burned at the stake with 
torments too horrible to mention ‘; his sister, when ransomed and returned 
to him, had told of the weary journey through the woods, when she carried 
aroimd her neck as a horrible necklace 


‘ The expression ” too liorrible to mention” is to be taken literally, not 
figuratively. It applies equally to the fate that has befallen every white man 
or woman who has fallen into the power of hostile plains Indians during the 
last ten or fifteen years [from 1889.] The nature of the wild Indian has not 
changed. Not one man in a hundred, and not a single woman, escapes 
torments which a civilised man cannot look another in the face and so much 
as speak of. Impalement on charred stakes, finger-nails split off backwards, 
finger-joints chewed off, eyes burned out — these tortures can be 
mentioned, but there are others equally normal and customary which cannot 
even be hinted at, especially when women are the victims. H. W. — VOL. 
XXII. 3m 
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the bloody scalps of her husband and chOdren ; seared into his eyeballs, 
into his very brain, he bore ever with him, wakmg or sleeping the sight of 
the skinned, mutilated, hideous body of the baby who had just grown old 
enough to recognise him and to crow and laugh when taken in his arms. 


Such incidents as these were not exceptional; one or more, and often all of 
them, were the invariable attendants of every one of the countless Indian 
inroads that took place during the long generations of forest warfare. It was 
small wonder that men who had thus lost ever}d;hing should sometimes be 
fairly crazed by their wrongs. Again and again on the frontier we hear of 
some such unfortunate who has devoted all the remainder of his wretched 
life to the one object of taking vengeance on the whole race of the men who 
had darkened his days forever. Too often the squaws and pappooses fell 
victims of the vengeance that should have come only on the warriors; for 
the whites regardetl their foes as beasts rather than men, and knew that the 
scjuaws were more cruel than others in torturing the prisoner, and that the 


very children took their full part therein, being held up by their fathers to 
tomahawk the dying victims at the stake. 


Thus it is that there are so many dark and bloody pages in the book of 
border warfare, that grim and iron-bound volume, wherein we read how our 
forefathers won the wide lands that we inherit. It contains many a tale of 
fierce heroism and adventurous ambition, of the daring and resolute courage 
of men and the patient endurance of women ; it shows us a stern race of 
freemen who toiled hard, endured greatly, antl fronted adversity bravely, 
who prized strength and courage and good faith, whose wives were chaste, 
who were generous and loyal to their friends. But it shows us also how they 
spurned at restraint and fretted under it, how they would brook no wrong to 
themselves, and yet too often inflicted wrong on others; their feats of 
terrible prowess are interspersed with deeds of the foulest and most wanton 
aggression, the darkest treachery, the most revolting cruelty; and though we 
meet with plenty of the rough, strong coarse virtues, we see but little of 
such qualities as mercy for the fallen, the weak, and the helpless, or pity for 
a gallant and vanquished f oe./ 


CHAPTER IV THE FIRST COLONIES 


It was Menendez who crushed Frencli Protestantism in America. To plant 
religious freedom on this western soil was not the mission of France. It was 
for her to rear in northern forests the banner of absolutism and of Rome ; 
while among the rocks of Massachusetts, England and Calvin fronted her in 
dogged opposition. Long before the ice-crusted pines of Plymouth had 
listened to the rugged psalmody of the Puritan, the solitudes of western 
New York and the stern wilderness of Lake Huron were trodden by the iron 
heel of the soldier and the sandalled foot of the Franciscan friar. France was 
the true pioneer of the Great West. They who bore the fleur-de-lis were 
always in the van, patient, daring, indomitable. And foremost on this bright 
roll of forest chivalry stands the half forgotten name of Samuel de 
Champlaiu. — Francis Parkman.i> 


It has seemed clearest and most logical to trace the story of American 
discovery from the beginning to the end, and to describe the natives by 
whom the land was pre-empted, before taking up the process of 
colonisation. But it must not be concluded that the colonists waited 
patiently until the discoverers had, by long groping, made out definitely the 
shape of the mysterious new world. On the contrary the colonists trod 
zealously on the very heels of the explorers; often the two classes were 
combined in one expedition. 


The first colonies, as we have seen, were those planted by the Norsemen in 
Greenland. They have disappeared as completely as some of the later efforts 
— that which Raleigh planted on Roanoke Island, for example, and which 
was .Swallowed into oblivion as into a quick.sand. The mistakes of the early 
colonists were as numerous as their excesses. For both they often made the 
atonement of vast hardship and death. Gold was, as ever, the first cry, and it 
rolled up its usual security of murder and crime. Agriculture, as always, was 
despised at first, and then became the chief reliance, the true mine of 
wealth. In the beginning, the colonists fought with nature, and the natives, 


and then they fell upon one another. Then they banded together to fight 
their mother countries, and we behold the thirteen colonies at war with 
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France, then with England; the South and Central Americans and the Island 
peoples shaking off the yokes of Spain and of France, and the great empire 
of Brazil overawmg the mother monarchy of Portugal. Finally, we shall see 
the descendants of the colonists issuing a new bull of demarcation, called 
the Monroe Doctrme, and forbidding the European countries that settled the 
New Work!, to interfere further in its destinies or to hope for any future 
accession. 


In the colonisation of .\merica religion appears everywhere, now as the 
inspiration of unbounded heroism, endurance, and justice, now as the 
technical excuse for unlimited duplicity, ravage, and murder. It was ” for the 
good of the Catholic cause ” that Cokuubus and others advocated the 
enslaving and slaughter of the heathen; it was “for the good of the Catholic 
cause” that Las Casas advocated liberty, gentleness, and the importance of 
setting the unconverted a good example. It was “for the sake of Calvinism’ 
that De Gourgues hanged the Spaniards left by Menendez. It was religious 
example that led the Puritans to forsake England for Holland, then Holland 
for America, and in the new home of religious liberty, to banish dissenters 
and to inflict heathenish cruelties upon the Quakers who had left the same 
country for the same religious liberty. It was religion that wanned them in 
the bleak wilderness; and upheld them through pestilence, starvation, and 
the dread of the stealthy and ghostly Indian enemy. 


3 


Of almost equal sustaining and enspiriting power has been the lust for 
wealth. In the creed of the early explorers God and gold were closely brack- 
eted. No pilgrimage for a religious end has ever been more superbly 


achieved in the face of greater hardships than the march of Coronado; yet 
he frankly hunted only the seven golden cities of Cibola. 


In the exploration of America, gold and the spices of India were the wills- 
o’-the-wisp that drew the unwilling victim through marsh and thicket and 
morass. The Spanish and the English made gold their first ambition. 
Consequently there was little but failure for their first efforts. The glory of 
the first successful, as of the first well-intentioned, colonisation belongs to 
the French, both Huguenot and Catholic. They had their failures as well as 
the others, but they came to cultivate and invest, to found a home. They 
treated the Indian neither with the mercilessness nor the condescension of 
the Spaniards and the English. The French and the Indians in general lived 
very amicably together, and intermarriage was the conmion thing. In 
consequence the French were the first to reach a modus vivendi, and easily 
made the Indians aliies in their contests with the English. Yet by the irony 
of history, French institutioas have had far less influence in the New World 
than either English, or Spanish, or even Dutch. 


This chapter, devoted to early experiments in colonisation, shows how 
untrustworthy is ground that the prophet must always stand on unless he 
waits till after the event; for it shows the English and the Spanish failing 
and the French succeeding dramatically with picturesque ease. Before 
taking up these colonies let us glance at the nature of the territory they 
sought to make their ownfl 


R. G. THWAITES’ ON THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


North America could not, in a primitive stage of the mechanic arts, have 
been developed by colonisation on any considerable scale from the west, 


[‘ Reproduced by permission. Copyriglit, 1897, by Longmaus, tireeu, & 
Co.J 
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was another modification made by the Persians, as witnessed by these 
inscriptions, which, if not so important, had considerable practical value ; 
namely, the use of a uniform oblique line to separate different words in an 
inscription. To the modern reader it seems strange that the ancient nations, 
with the exception of the Persians, should have had the uniform custom of 
writing their letters or syUabic characters in an unbroken series with no 
space or sign to indicate the division into words. This was as true of the 
ancient Greek inscriptions as of those of Eg3’pt and Mesopotamia. It was 
left to the Persians to discover the practical value or convenience of indicat- 
ing the separation between words. That such a custom came into vogue in 
Persia was perhaps due to the fact that the people there were widely 
educated, it bemg customary to teach all children of the better classes to 
read, as was probably never the case with any other of the oriental nations. 


We have already seen how valuable this custom of separating the words in 
their inscriptions has been to the modern investigator of the cuneiform 
writing. But for the fact of the Persian alphabet and the added fact of 
division of sentences into words in writing, the cuneiform script, on which 
the modern science of Assyriology is founded, might much longer have 
defied attempts to decipher it. 


In the field of art, it has been said, with probable justice, the Persians were 
not originators, though they showed themselves actively receptive of the 
inventions of others. The relics of their art that have been preserved are 
very palpably based on Assyrian models. It is believed to have been chiefly 
through the Persians that Assyrian art was transmitted to Greece. In the 
following account we aim to give the reader a comprehensive view of 
Persian culture in all branches of civilisation. a 
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except in the face of difficulties almost insuperable. The Pacific coast of the 
country is dangerous to approach; steep precipices frequently come down to 
the shore, and the land everywhere rises rapidly from the sea, until not far 
inland the broad and mighty wall of the Cordilleran mountain system 
extends from north to south. That formidable barrier was not scaled by 
civilised men until modern times, when European settlement had already 
reached the Mississippi from the east, and science had stepped in to assist 
the explorers. At San Diego and San Francisco are the only natural 
harbours, although Puget Sound can be entered from the extreme north, and 
skilful improvements have in our day made a good harbour at the mouth of 
Columbia river. The rivers of the Pacific .slope for the most part come 
noisily tumbling down to the sea over great cliffs and through deep chasms, 
and cannot be utilised for progress far into the interior. 


The Atlantic seaboard, upon the other hand, is broad and inviting. The 
Appalachian range lies for the most part nearly a hundred miles inland. The 
gently sloping coast abounds in indentations — safe harbours and generous 
land-locked bays, into which flow numerous rivers of considerable breadth 
and depth, by means of which the land can be explored for long distances 
from tide-water. By ascending the St. LawTence and the chain of the Great 
Lakes, the interior of the continent is readily reached. Dragging his craft 
over any one of a half-dozen easy portages in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
or Ohio, the canoe traveller can emerge into the Mississippi basin, by means 
of whose far-stretching waters he is enabled to explore the heart of the New 
World, from the Alleghanies to the Rockies, from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico. A carrying trail, at the headwaters of the Missouri, will 
lead him over to tributaries of the Columbia, whereby he gains access to the 
Pacific slope ; while by another portage of a few miles in length, from 
Pigeon river to Rainy river, he is given command of the vast basin of 
Hudson Bay — a labyrinth of waterways extending northward to the Arctic 
Ocean, and connected by still other portages with the Pacific. The Hudson 
river and lakes George and Champlain form a natural highway from the St. 
Lawrence southward to the ocean. By the Mohawk and a short carrying- 
place, the Hudson was from early times connected with the Great Lakes. 
The Potomac, the Susquehanna, the Roanoke, and other southern rivers can 


be traced northwestward to their sources in the mountains; and hard by are 
the headwaters of west-flowing feeders of the Mississippi. The Appalachian 
mountains run for the most part in parallel ridges northeast and southwest; 
and their valley system, opening out through the Cumberland gap upon the 
Kentucky prairies and the valleys of the Ohio basin, also afforcls a 
comparatively easy highway from the Atlantic sea coast to the interior. 


Thus with the entrance of North America facing the east, and with Europe 
Ij’ing but little more than one half the distance from Boston that Asia lies 
from San Francisco, it was in the order of things that from the east should 
have come the people who were to settle and civilise the New World. 
Colonists could on this side of the continent found new commonwealths, 
yet at the same time easily maintain their connection with the fatherland. 
The march of Aryan emigration has ever been on lines little diverging from 
due east or west. It is fortunate that the geographical conditions of North 
America were such as to make her an inviting field for the further migration 
of the race. 


The Atlantic border may be considered as the thresholil of the continent. It 
was among its dense, gloomy forests of hard wood antl pine that European 
nations planted their colonies; here those colonies grew into states, which 
were the nucleus of the American Union. The Appalachians are not high 
enough 
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seriously to affect the climate or landscape of the region. Their flanks slope 
gradually down to the sea, furrowed by rivers which from the first gave 
character to the colonies. In New England, where there is an abmidance of 
good harbours, the coast is narrow and the streams are short and rapid, with 
stretches of navigable water between the waterfalls which turn the wheels 
of industry for a busy, ingenious, and thrifty people. The long, broad rivers 
of the south, flowing lazily through a wide base-plain, the coast of which 
furnishes but little safe anchorage, served as avenues of traffic for the large, 


isolated colonial estates strung along their banks; the autocratic planters 
tak-ing pleasure m having ports of entry at their doors. The Hudson and the 
Potomac lead far inland — paths to the waterways of the interior — and 
divide the Atlantic slope into three grand natural divisions, the New 
England, the Middle, and the Southern, in which grew up distinct groups of 
colonies, having quite a different origin, and for a time I^ut few interests in 
common. The Appalachian mountains and their foot-hills abound in many 
places in iron anrl coal; works for the smelting of the former were erected 
near Jamestown, Virginia, as early as 1620, and early in the eighteenth 
century the industry began to be of considerable importance in parts of New 
England, New York, and New Jersey; but the mining of anthracite coal was 
not commenced until 1820. The soil of the Atlantic border varies greatly, 
being much less fertile in the north than in the south; but nearly everywhere 
it yields good returns for a proper expenditure of labour. The climate is 
subject to frequent and extreme changes. At about 30° latitude the mean 
temperature is similar to that on the opposite side of the Atlantic; but farther 
north the American climate, owing to the divergence of the Gulf Stream and 
the influence of the great continent to the west, is much colder than at 
corresponding points in Europe. The rainfall along the coast is everywhere 
sufficient. 


Beyond the Appalachian mountain wall, the once heavily forested land dips 
gently to the Mississippi; then the land rises again, in a long, treeless swell, 
up to the foot of the giant and picturesque Cordilleras. The isothermal lines 
in this great central basin are nearly identical with those of the Atlantic 
coast. The soil east of the 105th meridian west from Greenwich is generally 
rich, sometimes extremely fertile; and it is now agreed that nearly all the 
vast arid plains to the west of that meridian, formerly set down as desert, 
need only irrigation to blossom as the rose. The Pacific slope, narrow and 
abrupt, aboimds in fertile, pent-up valleys, with some of the finest scenery 
on the continent and a climate ever3/where nearly equal at the same 
elevation; the isothermal lines here run north and south, the lofty moimtain 
range materially influencing both climate and vegetation. 


There is no fairer land for the building of a great nation. The region 
occupied by the United States is particularly available for such a purpose. It 
offers a wide range of diversity in climate and products, yet is traversed by 


noble rivers which intimately connect the north with the south, and have 
been made to bind the east with the west. It possesses tn the Mississippi 
basin vast plains unsurpassed for health, fertility, and the capacity to 
support an enormous population, yet easily flefended; for the great outlying 
mountain ranges, while readily penetrated by bands of adventurous 
pioneers, and though climbed by railway trains, might easily be made 
serious obstacles to invading armies. The natural resources of North 
America are appaiently exhaustless; the United States commands nearly 
every North American seaport on both oceans, and withal is so isolated that 
there appears to be no necessity for “entangling alliances” with transatlantic 
powers. The United States seems permitted by nature to work out her own 
destiny unhampered by foreign 
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influence, secure in her position, rich in capabilities. Her land is doubtless 
destined to become the greatest stronghold of the Aryan race.</ 


H.H.Bancroft’ on Spanish administration : the repartimiento system 


We have seen how it had been first of all agreed that Columbus should be 
sole ruler, under the crown, of such lands and seas as he might tliscover foi- 
Spain. We have seen how, under that rule, disruption and rebellion followed 
at the heels of mismanagement, unXil the restless colonists made Espanola 
[Hispaniola] an angustiaritm insula to the worthy admiral, and until their 
majesties thought they saw in it decent excuse for taking the reins from the 
Genoese, and supplanting him by agents of their own choosmg. 


The fu’st of these agents was Juan Aguado, who was merely a 
commissioner of mquiry. With him, it will be remembered, Columbus 
returned to Spain after his second voyage, leaving his brother Bartholomew 
m command. The admiral was permitted to try again; but on reaching the 
seat of his government he was unable to quiet the disturbances which had 
increased during his absence. Rebellion had almost reached the dignity of 


revolution. After another fair trial Cohmibus was obliged to give it up, and 
to see himself displaced by a person far worse than himself. Perhaps it is 
true that a knave was better for the office than an honest man. 


Not that Francisco de BobadiUa may be lawfully accused of dishonesty; the 
sovereigns seemed competent to take care of themselves where their 
revenue was concerned. And yet he was certainly influenced in his conduct 
1)}’ no sense of right or of humanitj’. He was popular for a time with the 
colonists because he was like them, and because he reduced the royal share 
of the product of the mines from a third to an eleventh, and permitted the 
dissolute to idle their time and Dltreat the natives; and because he released 
those whom the admiral had imprisoned, and compeUed Columbus to pay 
his debts, for which last-mentioned measures we have no fault to find with 
him. 


The enchaining of the illustrious discoverer by an Infamous agent, and for 
no crime, excited universal disgust thi’oughout Christendom; and yet their 
majesties seemed in no haste to depose him; for it was not until the 3rd of 
September, 1501, in answer to the persistent remonstrances of Columbus 

that a change was made, and the government given to Nicolas de Ovando. 


Ample mstructions, both written and verbal, were given him before saOing. 
The natives should be converted, but their bodies should not be enslaved or 
inhimianly treated. They must pay tribute, and gather gold, but for the latter 
they should be paid wages. Neither Jews nor Moors might go to the In-dies, 
but negro slaves, born into the possession of Christians, were to be 
permitted passage. Columbus might always keep there an agent to collect 
his dues, and he was to be treated with consideration. The idle and 
profligate were to be returned to Spain. Except the provinces given to Ojeda 
and Pinzon, Ovando’s jurisdiction was made to extend over all the Indies, 
that is to say, over all the New World dominions of Spam, islands and firm 
land, with the capital at Santo Domingo, and subordinate or municipal 
governments in the more important localities. 


There were no less than thirty ships and twentyfive hundred persons 
comprising the expedition. There were seventy-three respectable married 
women, who had come with their husbands and children, and who were to 


salt society at their several points of distribution. It was evident as the new 
governor 


[‘ Reproduced by permission. Copyriglit, 1882, by Hubert H. Bancroft.] 
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entered his capital, elegantly attired, with a bodyguard of sixty-two foot 
sokliers and ten horsemen, and a large and brilliant retinue, that the 
colonisation of the New World had now been assumed in earnest by the 
sovereigns of Spain. Nor was Ovando disposed to be dilatory in his duty. 
He at once announced the residencia ‘ of Bobadilla, and put Roldan, 
cidevant rebel, and later chief judge, under arrest. He built in Hispaniola 
several towns to which arms and other privileges were given, foimded a 
hospital, removed Santo Domingo to a more healthful site on the other side 
of the river, and established a colony at Puerto de Plata, on the north side of 
Hispaniola, near Isabella. 


Distant eight leagues from Santo Domingo were the mines where the 
twentyfive hundred tliought immediately to enrich themselves. For several 
days after landing the road was alive with eager gold hunters drawn from all 
classes of the community; cavalier, hidalgo, and labourer, priest and artisan, 
honest men and villains, whose cupidity had been fired by the display of 
precious metal lately gathered, and who were now hurrying forward with 
hard breath and anxious eyes under their bundle of necessities. But there 
was no happy fortune in store for these new-comers. The story then new has 
been oft repeated since: expecting to fill their sacks cjuickly and with ease, 
and finding that a very little gold was to be obtained only by very great 
labour, they were soon on their way back to the city, where many of them 
fell into poverty, half of them dying of fever. 


Poor fools! they did not know; their countrymen, those that were left from 
former attempts, did not tell them, though Roldan’s men, Bobadilla’s men, 
knew well enough, and in truth the remnant of Ovantlo’s men were not slow 


to learn, that the wise man, the wise and villainous man from Spain, did not 
work or die for gold, or for anythmg else, when there were unbelievers that 
might be pricked to it by the sword. 


During this eai-liest period of Spanish domination in America, under 
successive viceroys and subordinate rulers, by far the most important matter 
which arose for consideration or action was the treatment of the aborigines. 


The sovereigns of Spain now found themselves called upon to rule two 
races m the New World, the white and the red. It was natural and right that 
Spaniards should be masters in America. Their claim was twofold; as 
discoverers, and as propagandists. But in just what category to place the red 
man was a question almost as puzzling as to tell who he was, and whence 
he came. Several times the doctors sat to tletermme whether he had a soul, 
or a semi-soul, and whether the liquid so freely let by the conquerors was 
brute blood, or of as high proof as that which Christ shetl on Calvary. The 
Savages were to be governed, of course; but how, as subjects or as slaves? 
Columbus was strongly in favour of Indian slavery. He had participated in 
the Portuguese slave trade, anfl had found it profitable. Spaniards enslavefl 
infidels, and why not heathens? Mahometans enslaved Christians, and 
Christians Mahometans. Likewise Christians enslaved Christians, white as 
well as black, though it began to be questioned in Spain whether it was 
quite proper to enslave white Christians. 


The negro slave trade was at this time comparatively a new thing. It 


‘ Residencia was the examination or account taken of the official acts of an 
executive or judicial officer, during the term of his residence within the 
province of his jurisdiction, and while in the exercise of the functions of his 
office. This was done at the expiration of the term of office, or at stated 
periods, or in case of malefeasance at any time. The person making the 
examination was appointed by the king, or in New World affairs by the 
Consejo de Indias, or by a viceroy, and was called a.juez de residencia. 
Before this judge, within a given time, any one might appear and make 
complaint, and offer evidence against tlie retiring or suspended official, 
who might refute and rebut as in an ordinary tribunal. 
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was one of the proximate results of fifteenth century maritime discovery. 
The Portuguese were foremost in it, organising for the purpose a company 
at Lagos, and a factory at Arguin, about the middle of the century. Prince 
Henry receiving his fifth. Europe, however, offered no profitable field for 
African slave labour, and but for the discovery of America the traffic 
probably never would have assumed large proportions. Public sentiment 
was not in those days averse to slavery, particularly to the enslavement of 
the children of Ham. And yet neither Isabella nor Fertlinand was at all 
tHsposed in regard to their New World possessions, to follow the example 
of Portugal on the coast of Africa. They did not want these creatures in 
Spain, they had no use for them. In regard to the ancient custom of 
enslaving prisoners of war, particularly’ the detested and chronically hostile 
Moors, it was different. This New World had been given them for a higher 
purpose. Its natives were not the enemies of Spain; they were innocent of 
any offence against Spain. It was better, it was more glorious, there was 
higher and surer reward in it, to Christianise than to enslave. This the clergy 
constantly urged; so that in Spain the passion for propagandism was greater 
than the passion for enslaving. 


Meanwhile Columbus launched boklly forth in the old way, not only mak- 
ing slaves of cannibals but of prisoners of war; and whenever slaves were 
needed, a pretence for war was not long wanting. Thereupon, with another 
shipment, the achniral grows jubilant, and swears by the holy Trinity that he 
can send to Spain as many slaves as can be sold, four thousand if necessary 
and enters upon the details of capture, carriage, sale, and return cargoes of 
goods, with all the enthusiasm of a sometime profitable experience in the 
business. Further than this he permits enforced labour where there had been 
failure to pay tribute, and finally gives to every one who comes an Indian 
for a slave. 


Then the monarchs were angry. ” WTiat authority from me has the admiral 
to give to any one my vassals! ” exclaimed the queen. All who had thus 
been stolen from home and countrj’, among whom were pregnant women 
and babes newly born, were ordered returned. And from that moment the 


sovereigns of Spain were the friends of the Indians. Not Isabella alone but 
Ferdinand, Charles, and Philip, and their successors for two hundred years, 
with scarcely an exceptional instance, stood manfully for the rights of the 
savages — always subordinate and determinately interposing their royal 
authority between the persistent wrongdoing of their Spanish subjects, and 
their defenceless subjects of the New World. Likewise the Catholic church 
is entitled to the highest praise for her influence in the direction of 
humanity, and for the unwearied efforts of her ministers in guarding from 
cruelty and injustice these poor creatures. Here and there we shall find a 
priest so fired by his fanaticism as to outdo a Pizarro in bloody-mindedness, 
and we shall find church men and church measures standing in the way of 
truth, liberty, intelligence; but though Spanish priests, like the Spanish 
adventurers, carried away by passion or a spirit of proselytism, committed 
much folly and un-righteousness, they also did great good. 


After the first invasions, in various quarters, aggressive warfare on the 
natives, even on obdurate heathen nations, was prohibited. In the extension 
of dominion that followed, the very word “conquest” was forbidden to be 
employed, even though it were a conquest gained by fighting, and the 
milder term “pacification” was substituted. Likewise, after the first great 
land robberies had been committed, side by side with the minor seizures 
was in practice the regulation that enough of the ancient territory should be 
left each native community to support it comfortably in a fixed residence. 
Such 
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were the wishes of crown and clergy; for which both strove steadily though 
unsuccessfully until the object of their solicitude crumbled into earth. 


For the soldier, the sailor, the cavalier, the vagabond, the governor, and all 
their subordinates and associates, all the New World rabble from viceroy to 
menial willed it otherwise. However omnipotent in Spain, there were some 
things in America that the sovereigns and their confessors could not do. 


They could not control the bad passions of their subjects when beyond the 
reach of rope and dungeon. The fact is that for every outrage by a subject in 
the far away Indies, there were ten, each of magnitude tenfold for evil, 
committed by the sovereigns in Spain ; so that it was by no means 
wonderful that the Spaniards determined here to practise a little 
fiendishness for their own gratification, even though their preceptors did 
oppose wickedness which by reason of their absence they themselves could 
not enjoy. 


Though the monarchs protested earnestly, honestly, and at the length of 
centuries, their subjects went their way and executed their will with the 
natives. Were we to tell a tenth of the atrocities perpetrated by Christian 
civilisation on the natives of America, we could tell nothing else. The 
catalogue of European crime, Spanish, English, French, is as long as it is 
revolting. 


Passing the crimes of Columbus and Bobadilla, the sins of the two being, 
for biographical effect, usually placed upon the latter, let us look at the 
conduct of Ovando who, as Spanish provincial rulers went in those days, 
was an average man. He ruled with vigour; and as if to offset his strict 
dealings with offending Spaniards, unoffending Indians were treated with 
treachery and merciless brutality. Rumour reaching him that Anacaona, 
queen of Jaragua, meditated revolt, he marched thither at the head of two 
hundred foot soldiers and seventy horsemen. The queen came out to meet 
him, and escorted him with music and dancing to the great banqueting hall, 
and entertained him there for several days. Still assured by evil tongues that 
his hostess intended treachery, he determined to forestall her. On a Sunday 
afternoon, while a tilting match was in progress, Ovando gave the signal. 
He raised his hand and touched his Alcantara cross — a badge of honour it 
was Called, which, had it been real, should have shrivelled the hand that for 
such a purpose touched it. On the instant Anacaona and her caciques were 
seized and a mock trial given them; after which the queen was hanged, the 
caciques tortured and burned, and the people of the province, men, women, 
and children ruthlessly and indiscriminately butchered. Those who escaped 
the massacre were afterwards enslaved. For intelligence, grace, and beauty 
Anacaona was the Isabella of the Indies, and there was no valid proof that 
she meditated the slightest injury to the Spaniards. 


KELIGION AND SOCIAL ORDERS 


Zoroaster made his appearance in the heart of Asia, among a people whose 
constitution, religion, and manners are completely different from our own. 
His doctrines, however, like those of every reformer, were occasioned hy 
present circiunstances, and adapted to the times in which he flourished ; and 
consequently we form a just estimate of his character only by contemplating 
him with a reference to his age. We must forget that we are Europeans, and 
together with our more advanced knowledge, lay aside our prejudices also. 
It is no objection to his laws that they contain much that is strange, or even 
absurd ; nay, this very circumstance rather confirms their authenticity, being 
precisely what was to be expected in a legislative system belonging to so re- 
mote an age and country. 


In several parts of his writings, Zoroaster speaks of himself as a subject of 
one of those great despotic governments, which have always abounded in 
Asia, and consequently was more sensible than a European can be, of the 
advantages and evils which attend such a form of government in a civilised 
country. 


He could not be blind to the beneficial effects of agriculture, and the other 
peaceful arts, which flourish only under the shelter of civil society, and his 
sense of these advantages must have been heightened by the contrast of the 
lawless and wandering hordes by which his country was overrun. The evils, 
also, which generally attend despotic governments, must have been no less 
strikingly presented to his observation : the intolerable oppression of satraps 
and their subalterns ; luxury and debauchery, with the maladies and 
physical afflictions of another kind, which he himself enumerates and 
bewails, had so generally crept in, as to excite in him the desire to restore 
by his religious reform more fortunate and better days. 


The picture which an Asiatic forms to himself of such happier days, is 
different from that which a European would conceive. Bowed down from 
his youth beneath the yoke of absolute authority, he does not presume to 
emancipate himself, even in idea ; but takes another way of comi/ensating 


The natives of Saona and Higuey, in revenge for the death of a chief torn in 
pieces by a Spanish bloodhound, rose to arms, and slew a boat’s crew of 
eight Spaniards. Juan de Esquivel with four hundred men was sent against 
them and the usual inrliscriminate hanging and burning followed. It is 
stated that over six hundred were slaughtered at one time in one hoase. A 
peace was conquered, a fort built; fresh outrages provoked a fresh outbreak; 
anrl the horrors of the extermination that followed Las Casas <l confessed 
himself unable to describe. A passion arose for mutilation, and for 
prolonging agony by new inventions for refining cruelty. And the irony of 
Christianity was reached when thirteen men were hanged side by side in 
honour of Christ and his apostles. Cotubano, the last of the five native kings 
of Hispaniola, was taken to Santo Domingo, and hanged by order of 
Ovando. In Higuey were then formed two settlements, Salvaleon and Santa 
Cruz. 


To take the places in the Spanish service of the Indians thus slain in 
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Hispaniola, forty thousand natives of the Lucayas Islands were enticed 
thither upon the pretext of the captors that they were the Indians’ dead 
ancestors come from heaven to take their loved ones back with them. 
Hispaniola was indeed their shortest way to heaven, though not the way 
they had been led to suppose. When tidings of Ovando’s doings reached 
Spain, notably of his treatment of Anacaona, Queen Isabella was on her 
death bed; but raising herself as best she was able, she exclaimed to the 
president of the council, ” I will have you take of him such a residencia as 
was never taken.” 


The colonists clamoured, and the crown was at a loss what to do. In her 
dilemma there is no wonder the queen appeared to equivocate ; but when in 
December, 1503, she permitted Ovando to use force in bringing the natives 
to a sense of their duty, though they must be paid fair wages and made to 
work “as free persons, for so they are,” she committed a fatal error. The 


least latitude was sure to be abused. Under royal permission of 1501, a few 
negro slaves from time to time were taken to the Indies. Las Casas urged 
the extension of this traffic in order to save the Indians. Ovanda complained 
that the negroes fled and hid themselves among the natives, over whom 
they exercised an unwholesome influence; nevertheless in September, 1505, 
we find the king sending over more African slaves to woi’k in the mines, 
this time about one hundred. From 1517, when importations from the 
Portuguese establishments on the Guinea coast were authorised by Charles 
V, the traffic increased, and under the English, particularly, assumed 
enormous proportions. This unhappy confusion of races led to a negro 
insurrection at Hispaniola in 


1522. 


We come now to some of the results of the temporising policy of Spain — « 
always a bad one when the subject is beyond the reach of the ruling arm — 
in regard to the Indians. For out of a desire to avoid the odium of Indian 
slavery, and yet secure the benefits thereof, grew a system of servitude em- 
bodymg all the worst features of absolute bondage, with none of its 
mitigations. It will be remembered that during his second voyage Columbus 
made war on the natives of Hispaniola, and after sending some as slaves to 
Spain, imposed a tribute on the rest; on some a bell-measure of gold, and on 
others an arroba (25 pounds) of cotton, every three months. So severe was 
this tax that many could not meet it, and in 1496 service was accepted in 
place of tribute. This was the beginning in the New World of the 
repartimiento (“distribution”), or as it shortly afterward became, the 
encomienda {” & giving in charge “), system, under which the natives of a 
conquered country were divided among the conquerors, recommended to 
their care, and made tributary to them. 


The theory was that the Indians were the vassals of Spain, no more to be 
imposed upon than other Spanish subjects. The sovereigns wishing to 
stimulate discovery, pacification, anrl settlement, were willing to waive 
their right to the tribute due the crowai in favour of enterprising and 
meritorious persons, who had taken upon themselves hardships incident to 
life in a new country. At first in certain instances, but later to an extent 


which became general, they settled this tribute upon worthy individuals 
among the conquerors and colonists and their descendants, on condition that 
those who thus clirectly received a portion of the royal revenue should act 
the part of royalty to the people placed temporarily in their care. They were 
to be as a sovereign lord and father, and not as a merciless or unjust 
taskmaster. They were to teach their wards the arts of civilisation, instruct 
them in the Christian doc-trme, watch over and guide and guard them, and 
never to restrict them in the use of their liberties, nor impose burdens on 
them, nor in any way to injure or 
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permit injury to befall them. And for tliLs protection they were neither to 
demand nor receive more than the legal tribute fixed by the royal officers, 
and always such as the natives could without distress or discomfort pay. 
What the system was in practice we shall have ample opportunity of 
judging as we proceed. 


First, repartimientos of lands were authorised by the sovereigns. This was in 
1497, and nothing was then said about the natives. But after dividing the 
land it was but a step to the dividing of the inhabitants. With the shipment 
of six hundred slaves m 1498, and an offer to their majesties of as many 
more as they could find sale for, Columbus wrote asking permission to 
enforce the services of the natives until settlement should be fairly begun, 
say for a year or two; but without waiting for a reply he at once began the 
practice, which introduced a new feature into repartimientos. Then to all 
who chose to take them, to Roldan and his followers, to the worst characters 
on the island, among whom were the late occupants of Spanish prisons, the 
vilest of human-kind, was given absolute dominion over these helpless and 
innocent creatures. Having paid nothing for them, having no pecuniary 
interest in them, they had no object in caring whether they were fed or 
starved, whether they lived or died, for if they died there were more at hand 
upon the origmal terms. 


Under Bobadilla the infamy assumed bolder proportions. Bobadilla not only 
permitted the exaction from the natives of mining and farming labour, , but 
all restrictions were laid aside, and from working their own soO they 
became mere labour gangs to be clriven anywhere. Before sailing for the 
New World, Ovando had been charged by the sovereigns with the exercise 
of extreme moderation in levying tributes and making repartimientos. 
Those who came with him not only failed in mining, but neglected to plant, 
as did likewise the natives, thinking thereby the quicker to rid themselves of 
the invaders. Hence famine, engendering new diseases, was at hand for both 
white and red. Then the Indians were systematically parcelled among the 
Spaniards to one fifty, to another one hundred, and the repartimiento 
unfolded into the encomienda. 


A steadily growing character, impressing itself more and more upon the 
affairs of the Indies as time went by, was that of Bartolome de las Casas. 
Born at Seville, in 1474, he conned his humanities at Salamanca, making 
little stir among the Gamaliels there, but taking the bachelor’s degree in his 
eighteenth year. After a residence of about eight years in the Indies, having 
come with Ovando in 1502, he was admitted to priestly orders, from which 
time he takes his place in history. He was a man of very pronounced 
temperament anfl faculties, as much man of busmess as ecclesiastic, but 
more philanthro])ist than either; possessed of a burning enthusiasm, when 
once the fire of his conviction was fairly kmdled, he gave rest neither to 
himself nor to his enemies. For every evil-minded man who came thither 
was his enemy, between whom and himself was a death-struggle. The 
Apostle of the Indies he was sometimes called, and the mission he took 
upon himself was to stand between the naked natives and their steel-clad 
tormentors. In this work he was ardent, ofttimes imprudent, always 
elocjuent and truthful, and as impu-flently bold and brazen as any cavalier 
among them all. Nor was he by any means a discontented man. He sought 
nothing for himself; he had nothing that man could take from him except 
life, upon which he set no value, or except some of its comforts, which were 
too poor at best to trouble himself about. His cause, which was the right, 
gave breadth and volume to his boldness, beside which the courage of the 
hare-brained babbler was soundmg brass.« 
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[1502-1547 A.D.] AN eye-witness’ ACCOUNT OF SPANISH 
CRUELTIES TO THE NATIVES 


(las casas) ‘ 


These people are naturally simple, they know not what belongs to policy 
and address, to trick and artifice; but are very obedient and faithful to their 
rightful governors: They are hiunble, patient, and submissive, even to the 
Spaniards who have subdued and enslaved them : They are a weak, 
effeminate people, not capable of enduring great fatigues they care not to be 
exposed to toil and labour, and their life is of no long continuance; their 
constitution is so nice, that a small fit of sickness carries them off. 


The Almighty seems to have inspired these people with a meekness and 
softness of humour like that of lambs. The Spaniards who have given them 
so much trouble, and fallen upon them so fiercely, resemble savage tigers, 
wolves, and lions, wlien enraged with pressing hunger. They applied 
themselves forty years together wholly to the massacring the poor wretches 
that inhabitated the islands; putting them to all kinds of unheard of torments 
and punishments, insomuch that this island [Hispaniola] which before the 
arrival of the Europeans, contained three millions of people, is now reduced 
to less than three hundred. The island of Cuba, the length of which is equal 
to the distance between Vallidolid and Rome, is entirely desert and destitute 
of its inhabitants, and nothing but ruins now to be seen in it. The islands of 
St. John and Jamaica, have met with a like treatment, and were very fertile 
and populous, but are rendered desolate and waste by the like means. 
Above thirty isles near that of St. John were entirely depopulated, though of 
a vast extent, so that there is scarce an inhabitant to be found in them. 


As for the continent it is certain, and what I myself know to be true, that the 
Spaniards have ruined ten kingdoms there, bigger than all Spain, by the 
commission of all sorts of barbarity and unheard of cruelties. They have 
driven away or killed all the inhabitants; so that all these kingdoms are 
desolate to this day, and reduced to a most deplorable condition. 


The gold and silver these people had in their possession, was the motive 
that violently prompted the Europeans to persecute and destroy them. They 
made so little account of the miserable inhabitants of these islands, that I 
may aver, without fear of being accused either of imposture, or of speaking 
inconsiderately since it is that of which I have been an eye-witness, that 
they valued them less, and treated them worse than beasts. 


They had so little regard of the salvation of their souls that they would not 
give themselves the trouble so much as to speak of the Christian faith and 
sacraments to those numberless multitudes of men and women whom they 
sacrificed to their ambition and tyranny; and that which aggravates the 
enormity of their crimes, is that these poor Indians had offered them no 
injury, but on the contrary, gave them as much honour and respect as if they 
had been sent from heaven. 


[‘ It is hardly necessary to warn the reader against the manifest numerical 
exaggerations in the famous work of Las Casas.”* They are so extravagant 
that they carry their own monition. It is rather necessary to warn the reader 
against discrediting his other statements. These seem to be based on 
irrefutable evidences and they can be corroborated from other eye- 
witnesses. Officially appointed “the Protector of the Inifians,” Las Casas 
gave his hfe to their defence, toiling in their behalf in the islands and in the 
court at Spain. In spite of him and others like him the depopulation of 
whole islands went on till slaves had to be stolen from Africa to replace 
those murdered in America. From his eloquence as an author, the 
unselfishness of his whole career, the bravery and the fervour of his lifelong 
battle for the oppressed, he has been accepted as one of the noblest figures 
in history. We quote from a translation published in 1699 of his tracts 
published in 1552 called Breuissima relacion de la destruycion de laa 
Indias. | 
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The Spaniards arrived at Hispaniola in tlieir first voyages, and here began to 
persecute and murder the Indians, talcing away their wives and children, 
and using them, or rather abusing them at their pleasure. They devoured all 
that these poor creatures had amassed together for their subsistence with a 
great deal of care and lal)our. One Spaniard would consume in a day, that 
which would suffice three Indian families of ten persons each, for the space 
of a whole month. This ill treatment and spoil soon made the inhabitants of 
this island lose the esteem they had conceived of the Spaniards, whom they 
at fii’st looketl upon as mes.sengers from heaven: so that at length they 
began to hide their wives and children, and whatever goods they had from 
them. Some retired into caves, others fled up into tiie mountains. The 
Spaniards did not content themselves to beat them, and to offer them many 
other indignities, but cut their throats in cold blood; and without any respect 
either to age or quality, put their princes and the governors of their cities to 
death. They came to that height of impudence and villany, that a Spanish 
cajjtain had the insolence to abuse the wife of the greatest king of the 
island. Tliis vile fact drove them quite to despair, so that from that time 
they sought means of driving the Spaniards out of their country; they 
betook themselves to arms, and did what they could to defend themselves 
against these tyrants: but the weapons they used were neither capable of 
defending them, nor of offending their enemies to any purpose; and were 
more like those that children use to play with, than such as are fit for 
soldiers to use in war. 


The S]5aniards, who were mountetl on fine horses, and armed with lances 
and swords, looked upon enemies so meanly equipped with the greatest 
contempt and committed the most horrible slaughters with impunity. They 
passed through the several cities and towns, sparing neither age nor sex, but 
killed women and children as well as men. They ripped up women with 
child, that root and branch might be destroyed together. They laid wagers 
one with another, who should cleave a man with his sword most 
dexterously at one blow; or wiio should take his head from his shoulders 
most cleverly; or who sliould run a man tlirough after the most artistic 
manner. They tore away children out of their mothers’ arms, and dashed out 
their brains against the rocks, while others they threw into the river, 
diverting themselves with this brutish si/ort, and giving great sliouts while 
they saw them in this misery; and to adtl insulting scoffs to their cruelty, 


they advised them to struggle in the water, and try if they could save 
themselves from drowning. They hekl up the bodies of mothers and 
children together upon their lances. They set U]) gibbets, and hanged up 
thirteen of these poor creatures in honour of Jesus Christ and liis twelve 
ajiostles (as they blasphemously expressed themselves). They kindled a 
great fire under these gibbets, to burn those they had hanged upon them. 
They cut off the hands of those they saved alive, and sent them away in that 
miserable condition, bidding them carry the news of their calamities to 
those that were retired into the mountains to escape the Spaniards. 


They erected a small scaffold, supported with forks and ])oles, upon which 
to execute their chiefs, and those of the most considerable quality among 
them. When they had laid them at length upon this scaffold, they kindled a 
gentle fire to make them feel themselves die gradually, till the poor 
wretches after the most exquisite pain and anguish, attended with horrible 
screeches and outcries, at length expired. I one day saw four or five of the 
highest rank in tiiis island burned after this manner. But the dreadful cries 
this torment extorted from them, incommoding a Spanish captain, and 
hindering 
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his sleep, he commanded them to be presently strangled. But a certain 
officer whose name I know, and whose relations are well known at Seville, 
put gags into their mouths to hinder them from making a noise, that he 
might not be deprived of the brutish pleasure of broiling them gently till 
they breathe out their souls in this torment. I have been an eye witness of all 
these cruelties and an infinite number of others, which I pass over in 
silence. 


And because the Indians after they had been provoked with so many 
unheard of injuries now and then killed one of them when they met with 
them straggling: the Spaniards made a law among themselves to massacre a 
hundred Indians for every Spaniard they should kill. 


After this imjust war was ended with the destruction and massacre of the 
inhabitants of these countries, having reserved few besides the women and 
children, they divided these among themselves, keeping thirty of them; 
others forty; others one huntlred, some two hundred, according to the 
interest they had in the tyrant of the island, whom they honoured with the 
title of governor. These (as might well have been expected) took no care to 
instruct them; but confined the men to the mines to get out gold with 
incredible toil and labour; they used the women for husbandry and tillage, 
though this last was a labour hard enough for men of the most robust and 
vigorous constitution. 


They fed them only with herbs, or such like food, that had but little 
substance or nourishment in it: So that the milk dried up in the breasts of 
the women that gave suck and their children in a little time pined away and 
died with faintness and himger. The men having no conversation with the 
women, but dwelling in separate houses, there could be no farther 
propagation of children by them. Thus at length the men perished in the 
mines with hunger and labour, the women died under the pressure of their 
servitude in the fields; so that all the inhabitants of this populous island 
were exterminated in a short time. And indeed if the same course were 
taken ever)rwhere else, all mankind would be destroyed in the space of a 
few years. The Spaniards obliged these poor creatures to carry burdens of 
fourscore or a hundred pound weight for one hmidred or two hundred 
leagues. And that they might travel the more at ease, they would make these 
Indians carry them in chairs and horse-litters on their shouklers. But it 
would be endless to describe all the miseries these unfortunate people were 
made to suffer; it would require whole volumes and the reading of so 
deplorable a story would deeply affect and soften every mind not quite 
divested of hmnanitj’. 


A rich and potent cacique named Hathuey was retired into the isle of Cuba 
to avoid that slavery and death with which the Spaniards menaced him; and 
being informed that his persecutors were upon the point of landing in this 
island, he assembled all his subjects and domestics together and made a 
speech to them after this manner: ” You know the report that is spread 
abroad, that the Spaniards are ready to invade this island; and you are not 
ignorant of the iU usage our friends and countrymen have met with at their 


hands, and the cruelties they have committed at Hayei (so Hispaniola is 
called in their language), the}” are now coming hither with a design to 
exercise the same outrages and persecutions upon us. Are you ignorant of 
the ill intentions of the people of whom I am speaking? I’ Il “tell you then 
that these Europeans worship a very covetous sort of God, so that it is 
difficult to satisfy him; and to perform the worship they render to this idol, 
they’ll exact immense treasures of us, and will use their utmost endeavour 
to reduce us to a miserable state of slavery or else to put us to death.” Upon 
which he took a box of gold and valuable jewels which he had with him, 
and exposing it to their view: “Here 
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is (says he) the God of the Spaniards whom we must honour with our sports 
and dances, to see if we can appease him, and render him propitious to us; 
that so he may command the Spaniards not to offer us any injury.” They all 
applauded this speech, and fell a leaping and dancing round the box, till 
they had quite tired and spent themselves. After which the cacique Hathuey 
resuming his discourse, continued to speak to them: “If we keep this God 
(says he) till he is taken away from us, he’ll certainly cause our lives to be 
taken from us; and therefore I am of opinion it will be the best way to cast 
him into the river.” They all approved of this advice, and went all together 
with one accord to throw this pretended God into the river. 


The Spaniards were no sooner arrived in the isle of Cuba but this cacique 
unfortunately fell into their hands: and because he had taken all the 
precautions he could to avoid the persecutions of so cruel and impious a 
people, and had taken arms to defend his own life, as well as the lives of his 
subjects; this was made a capital crime in him, for which he was burned 
alive. While he was in the midst of tlie flames, tied to a stake, a certain 
Franciscan friar of great piety and virtue, took upon him to speak to him of 
God and our religion, and to explain to him some articles of the Catholic 
faith, of which he had never heard a word before, promising him eternal 


his present grievances. He pictures to himself a despotic government in the 
hands, not of a tyrant, but a father of his peojale ; under which every class 
of men and every individual might have his ajjpropriate sphere of action, to 
which he confined himself, and the duties of which he fulfilled ; under 
whom the peaceful arts of agriculture, tending of flocks, and commerce, 
were supposed to flourish, riches to increase and abound, as if the hands of 
the monarch, like those of a divinity, showered blessings on his people. 


Such a government and such a sovereign are recorded in the Cyropcedia 
itself; and their image has survived through all the periods of Asiatic 
history, still continuing to form, as it were, the central point of oriental 
tradition, and vividly impressed on the code of Zoroaster. According to that 
sage, the era of Jemshid, the ancient sovereign of Iran, was the golden age 
of his country. ” Jemshid, the father of his people, the most glorious of 
mortals whom the sun ever beheld. In his days animals j/erished not : there 
was no want either of water, or of fruit-bearing trees, or of animals fit for 
the food of mankind. During the light of his reign there was neither frost 
nor burning heat, nor death, nor unbridled passions, the work of the Devs. 
Man appeared to retain the age of fifteen ; the children grew up in safety, as 
long as Jemshid reigned, the father of his people.” 


The restoration of such a golden age was the end of the legislation of 
Zoroaster, who, however, built his code on a religious foundation, agreeably 
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to the practice of the East ; and the multifarious ceremonies he prescribed 
had all reference to certain doctrines intimately associated with his political 
dogmata ; and it is absolutely necessary to bear in mind this alliance, if we 
would not do injustice to one part or other of his system. 


The philosophical system of Zoroaster set out with those speculations with 
which philosophy, in the infancy of nations, is apt to commence her career, 
being impelled thereto in the most lively and powerful manner, namely, 
with discussions respecting the origin of evil, which in so many forms 
oppresses human nature. It is indifferent to us, whether he was himself the 


life, if he would believe, and threatening him with eternal torment, if he 
continued obstinate in his infidelity. 


Hathuey reflecting on the matter, as much as the place and condition in 
which he was would permit, asked the friar that instructed him whether the 
gate of heaven was open to the Spaniards; and being answered that such of 
them as were good men might hope for entrance there. The cacique, without 
any further deliberation, told him, he had no mind to go to heaven for fear 
of meeting with such cruel and wicked company as they were; but would 
much rather choose to go to hell, where he might be delivered from the 
troublesome sight of such kind of people. To so great a degree have the 
wicked actions and cruelties of the Spaniards dishonoured God and His 
religion in the minds of the Americans. 


One day there came to us a great number of the inhabitants of a famous city, 
situated above ten leagues from the place where we loilged, to compliment 
us, and bring us all sorts of provisions and refreshments, which they 
presented us with great marks of joy, caressing us after the most obliging 
manner they could. But that evil sphit that possesseil the Spaniards put them 
mto such a sudden fury against them, that they fell upon them and 
massacred above three thousand of them, both men and women, upon the 
spot, without having received the least offence or provocation from them. I 
was an eye-witness of this barbarity; and whatever endeavours were used to 
appease these inhuman creatures, it was impossible to reduce them to 
reason; so resolutely were they bent to satiate their brutal rage by this 
barbarous action. 


The Indians of Havana seeing themselves reduced to a state of severe 
slavery, that there was no remedy left, and that they were irrecoverably 
undone, began to seek refuge in tlie deserts and mountains, to secure 
themselves if possible from death. Some strangled themselves in despair; 
parents hanged themselves, together with their children, to put the speedier 
end to their miseries by death. 


I saw with my own eyes above six thousand children tlie in the space of 
three or four months, their parents being forced to abandon them, being 
condemned to the mines. After this, the Spaniards took up a resolution to 
pursue those Indians that were retii’ed mto the mountains, and massacred 
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multitudes of them; so that this inland was depopulated and laid waste in a 
very little time. And it Is a most lamentable spectacle to see so fine a 
country thus miserably ruined and unpeopletl. 


They massacred such as made a shift to escape the fire, or kept them for 
slaves; they used tortures to force them to tell where they had hid theu-gold. 
They printed marks on their bodies with red hot branding-irons, and after all 
these cruelties, used their utmost diligence to make a strict search for the 
gold of these miserable people, of which they got vast quantities together, 
besides pearls and diamonds which the Indians gave them to avoid their 
fury. All the Spaniards who had any office or place of trust, committed the 
Same rapme, everyone sent as many soldiers as he could to make their 
progresses, and ravage all the country. The first bishop that was sent into 
America imitated the conduct of the covetoas governors, and made use of 
his servants to procure himself a share of the spoU. That which contributed 
yet farther to unpeople the provinces was the liberty the Spaniards took to 
exact of the caciques, and richest Indians, a great number of slaves. This 
kind of tribute was authorised by the governor, and levied with a great deal 
of severity; for he threatened to burn them alive if they failed to send him a 
recruit of fifty slaves every three months, or as often as he should give order 
; though the Indians have no great number of slaves ordinarily, and it is 
much if a cacique has three or four among his other domestics. If a father 
had two children, the Spaniards would take away one of them, or two if he 
had three. The parent must submit, with how great reluctancy soever; but 
their children were not ravished from them without abundance of tears and 
dolorous complaints, for they have a very tender affection to their offspring, 
and breed them up with abundance of care. This kind of tribute being often 
extorted, all this kingdom was in a few years depopulated. There arrived 
five or six ships here every year which were laden with slaves, whom they 
transported into Peru and Panama, and there sold them, where thej-died m a 
little time; for it has been confirmed by many experiments that those 
Indians that are transported from their native country into other climates, 


seldom live long, and that which contributed to kill them the sooner was the 
neglect of supplying them with sufficient sustenance, and the excessive 
labour with which they were over-charged. 


These inhuman creatures were wont when they tleclared war against any 
city or province, to bring with them as many of the conqueretl Indians as 
they could, to make them fight against their countrymen; sometunes they 
had fifteen or twenty thousand of those men subjects among them. But 
because they were not able to furnish them with all necessary provisions, 
they allowed them to eat those other Indians whom they took in war, so that 
in their camp the}’ had shambles stored with human flesh. Infants were 
kUled, and then broiled and eaten : men were slaughtered like beasts, and 
their legs and arms dressed for food; for the Indians like the taste of those 
parts better than others. The news of these terrible practices soon alarmed 
the neighbouring countries, and filled them with terror and consternation. 


Many of the Indians were worn out with carrying the tackle of the Spanish 
ships which they would neetls have brought from the north to the south sea, 
which are 130 leagues distant. They made them carry anchors of a great 
weight all this long way. They laid great guns upon the naked backs of these 
poor creatures, under the weight of which they were not able to stand; so 
that the greater part of them dietl by the way, not being able to endure these 
fatigues. To increase their mLscry, they divided their families, taking 
husbands from their wives, and wives from their husbands; their daughters 
were 
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taken from them, antl given to the seamen and soldiers to satisfy their lust 
and to appease their murmuring. They filled the ships with Indians, and 
suffered them to perish with hunger and thirst because they would take no 
care to furnish them with necessaries. 


The Spaniards had two powerful fleets destined to the same purpose of 
destroying the poor Indians. How many parents have they bereaved of their 
children! How many children of their parents! Of how many adulteries and 
other infamous practices have they been the causes, the actors, and accom- 
plices! How many people have they enslaved! What miseries and calamities 
have they not brought upon this new world! ^Vllat fountains of tears have 
they opened! What rivers of blood have they poured out! How many lives 
have they taken away after such a manner as might render them yet more 
miserable in the other world! It is a melancholy reflection both in regard to 
the Indians who have suffered so many cruelties, and to the Spaniards who 
have been the authors of so much mischief and villany. 


The Spaniards might have built great and flourishing cities in so pleasant 
and commodious a country, where they might have lived in the midst of 
pleasure and plenty as it were in another earthly paradise; but their 
stupidity, their avarice, and the enormous crimes they have committed in 
America rentlered them unworthy of these advantages. These covetous 
wretches esteemed gold more than souls which were purchased by the 
blood of Jesus Christ, they matle slaves of those whom they saved alive, 
and filled the ships they hacl brought to the coasts of the kingdom of 
Yucatan with them and so exchanged them for wine, oil, vinegar, salt pork, 
horses, and all other necessaries. They would give fifty or a hundred young 
girls for a measure of wine, oil, or vmegar, and would sell a hundred or two 
himdred lusty well-made young men at the same rate. They exchanged a 
prince’s son for a cheese, antl a hundred persons of emmency for a horse. 
They continued in this counti-y till they heard of the riches of Peru, the 
news of which made them leave it immediately, and thus their persecutions 
ended in the kingdom of Yucatan. However, before they went they 
committed all the excesses and disorders that can be imagined against both 
God and man; so that those three hundred leagues of one of the finest 
countries in the world that was very rich and full of people before their 
arrival, were in a little time reduced to a vast desert. A certain pilot told me 
that in a voyage he once made from the Lucay Islands to Hispaniola, which 
is about seventy leagues, he had no need either of a compass, or the 
olAservation of the stars to guide his vessel; for he assured me the floating 
bodies of the IncHans that had been thrown into the sea, served for his 


guide throughout this passage, and conducted him straight to the port to 
which he was bountl. 


The Spaniards feed their fierce dogs with human flesh on purpose to 
accustom them to tear men in pieces, and devour them. They carry these 
dogs with them wherever they go, and barbarously murder the poor Indians 
to feed these savage curs with their flesh. They say one to another, Give me 
a quarter of that Indian to make my dog a feast ; and when [ kill one I will 
pay you again. They commonly hunt in the morning with these dogs, and 
when asked by their fellows what luck they have had, they answer 
according to their success. Sometimes one will say I am content, my dogs 
have killed about a score of them; so that one would think they were 
speaking of wolves or wild boars. Can any thing l)e imagined that exceeds 
such horrible cruelty as this? And all these barbarities have been proved and 
averred by strict examinations made and produced before the Council of the 
Indies. 


As for yoiu” majesty, they thuik you are the most cruel and impious prince 
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in the world, while they see the cruelty and impiety your subjects so 
insolently commit; and they verily believe your majesty lives upon nothing 
but human flesh and blood. Probably this account may very much surprise 
your majesty, who perhaps have not yet received sufficient information 
about these matters; but this opinion is of long standing, and become 
inveterate among them. I could produce a great many instances of which I 
have been an eye-witness, to convince you of the truth of it ; but I am afraid 
of making your majesty too uneasy and of filling tlie reader’s mind with too 
much horror, by reciting such extraordinary and unparalleled stories, which 
may give a just occasion of wonder, that God has so long deferred to inflict 
some exemplary and terrible judgment upon Spain, to punish all the 
abominations the Spaniards have committed m the Indies.*/ 


THE COLLISION OF SPANISH COLONISTS WITH FRENCH IN 
FLORIDA 


While the Castilians were everywhere else victorious, Florida was wet with 
the blood of the invaders, who had still been unable to possess themselves 
of her soil. The coast of the Gulf of Mexico was not at this time, disputed 
by any other nation with Spain; while that power claimed, under the name 
of Florida, the whole seacoast as far as Newfoundland, and even to the 
remotest north. In Spanish geography, Canada was a part of Florida. Yet 
within that whole extent, not a Spanish fort was erected, not a harbour was 
occupied, not one settlement was planned. The first permanent 
establishment of the Spaniards in Florida was the result of jealous bigotry. / 


Meanwhile a great religious revolution had occurred which divided western 
Europe into the two hostile and violent parties of Protestants and Catholics, 
a revolution not without very important influences on the colonisation of 
North America. The first attempt at a lodgment within the limits of what are 
now the United States, with colonisation, not conquest, as its principal 
object, was made by French Protestants called Huguenots, who constituted 
at that time a formidable party, embracing, besides a large body of the 
nobility, no small portion of the intelligent and industrious class, especially 
in the .south of France. 


The plan of an American settlement was patronised by Admiral de Coligny, 
celebrated in French history as one of the ablest leaders of the Protestants. 
An attempted settlement in Brazil having proved a failure, Jacques Ribault 
of Dieppe, was sent in 1562, with two ships on a voyage of exploration to 
Florida. He discovered the river St. John’s, May, 1562, which he named the 
river of May’; and, following the coast toward the north, entered a spacious 
inlet, which he called Port Royal, a name it has ever since retained. On an 
island in this harbour he built a fort called Carolina, after Charles [X, then 
king of France — a name extended afterward to the circumjacent territory, 
and still retained by two of the United States. 


The twenty-six men left by Ribault, while he returned for supplies, lonely 
tenants of a desolate coast, became discontented and uneasy, 
notwithstanding the hospitality of the neighbouring Indians. The attempt of 
the commandant to repress this feeling provoked a mutiny, in which he was 


killed. With such materials as they had, the home-sick colonists built and 
rigged a small bark, in which they set sail for France. But their provisions 
failed, and they were 


‘Tt is the St. Matheo of the Spaniards. The forests of mulberries were 
admired, and cat-erpillars readily mistaken for silkworms. The cape 
received a French name ; as the ships sailed along the coast, the numerous 
streams were called after the rivers of France ; and America, for a while, 
had its Seine, its Loire, and its Garonne. — Bancroft.-” 
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reduced to the terrible expedient of feeding on the fiesh of one of their 
companions. At length they were picked up by an Englisli vessel, some of 
them landed on the coast of France, and the others carried to England. 


Ribault, on his return to France, had found that kingdom distracted and 
attention occupied by civil war, then first breaking out between the 
Huguenots and the Catholics. Peace was presently patched up, and two 
years after the scheme of settlement was renewed. Three ships, furnished by 
the French government, were placed under the command of Laudonniere, 
one of Ribault’s companions in the former voyage. Le Moyne or De 
Morgues, a draughtsman and painter, whose sketches, made upon the spot, 
were afterward engraved and published, accompanied the expedition. 
Laudonniere landed his people at the river of May, where he built a fort, 
called, also, Carolina. (June 22nd, 1564). But these colonists, like their 
predecessors, were an unruly set. Under pretence of searching for 
provisions, some of them seized two small vessels belonging to the colony, 
with which they sailed to cruise against the Spaniards, whose ships from 
Mexico and the West Indies offered tempting prizes’ to freebooters. They 
took two or three small Spanish vessels, but escaped with difficulty from a 
superior force at Jamaica, and returned to Fort Carolina, where the 
ringleaders were tried and executed. In distress for food, of which their 
store was consumed, the colonists had made up their minds to abandon the 


settlement, when they were visited, August 3rd, 1564, by Sir John Hawkins, 
an English adventurer, on his way home from the Spanish West Indies, 
where he had just sold, at a great profit, a second cargo of slaves, kidnapped 
on the coast of Africa. Hawkins appears to have been the first Englishman 
who engaged in this detestable traffic. Moved by reli-gioas sympathy, he 
supplied the French colonists with provisions, and even gave them a vessel, 
in which they were just about to embark for France, when Ribault arrived, 
bringing with him a recruit of colonists, men, women, and children, 
abundance of provisions, and a supply of tools, seeds, and other 
necessaries. ? 


The French, now wild with joy, seemed about to acquire a home, and 
Calvinism to become fixed in the inviting regions of Florida. But Spain had 
never relinquished her claim to that territory; where, if she had not planted 
colonies, she had buried many hundreds of her bravest sons. Should the 
proud Philip II abandon a part of his dominions to France? Should he suffer 
his commercial monopoly to be endangered by a rival settlement in the 
vicinity of the West Indies? Should the Romanist permit the heresy of 
Calvinism to be planted in the neighbourhood of his Catholic provinces? 
There had appeared at the Spanish court a bold commander, well fitted for 
acts of reckless hostility. Pedro Menendez [or Melendez] de Aviles had, in a 
long career of military service, become accustomed to scenes of blood; and 
his natural ferocity had been confirmed by his course of life. The wars 
against the Protestants of Holland had nourished his bigotry; and, as a naval 
commander, often encountering pirates, whom the laws of nations exclude 
from mercy, he had become inured to acts of prompt and unsparing 
vengeance. He had acquired wealth in Spanish America, which was no 
school of benevolence; and his conduct there had provoked an inquiry, 
which, after a long arrest, ended in his conviction. The nature of his 
offences is not apparent; the justice of the sentence is confirmed, for the 
king, who knew him well, esteemed his bravery, and received him again 
into his service, remitted only a moiety of his fine. The heir of Menendez 
had been shipwrecked among the 


[‘, Thus the French were the aggressors in the first act of hostility in the 
new world, an act 


of crime and temerity, which was soon avenged. — Banckoft./] 
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Bermudas; the father desired to return and search among the islands for 
tidings of his only son. Philip II suggested the conquest and colonisation of 
Florida; and a compact was soon framed and confirmed, March 20th, 1565, 
by which Menendez,’ who desired an opportunity to retrieve his honour, 
was constituted the hereditary governor of a territory of almost unlimited 
extent. 


The terms of the compact are curious. Menendez, on his part, promised, at 
his own cost, in the following May, to invade Florida with at least five 
hundred men; to complete its conquest within three years; to explore its 
currents and channels, the dangers of its coasts, and the depth of its havens; 
to establish a colony of at least five hundred persons, of whom one hundred 
should be married men; to introduce at least twelve ecclesiastics, besides 
four Jesuits. It was further stipulated, that he should transport to his 
province all kinds of domestic animals. Philip II had no scruples respecting 
slavery; Menendez contracted to import into Florida five hundred negro 
slaves. The sugar cane was to become a staple of the country. 


The king, in return, promised the adventurer various commercial 
immunities; the office of governor for life, with the right of naming his son- 
in-law as his successor; an estate of twentyfive square leagues in the 
immediate \ icinity of the settlement ; a salary of two thousand ducats, 
chargeable on the revenues of the province; and a fifteenth part of all royal 
perquisites. 


Meantime, news arrived, as the French writers assert, through the treachery 
of the court of France, that the Huguenots had made a plantation in Florida, 
and that Ribault was preparing to set sail with reinforcements. The cry was 
raised, that the heretics must be extirpated; the enthusiasm of fanaticism 
was kindled, and Menendez readily obtained all the forces which he 


required. More than twentyfive hundred persons — soldiers, sailors, priests, 
Jesuits, married men with their families, labourers, and mechanics, and, 
with the exception of three hundred soldiers, all at the cost of Menendez — 
engaged in the invasion. After delays occasioned by a storm, the expedition 
set sail; and the trade-winds soon bore them rapidly across the Atlantic. A 
tempest scattered the fleet on its passage ; it was with only one third part of 
his forces that Menendez arrived at the harbour of St. John in Porto Rico 
(August 9th). But he esteemed celerity the secret of success; and, refusing 
to await the arrival of the rest of his squadron, he sailed for Florida. It had 
ever been his design to explore the coast; to select a favourable site for a 
fort or a settlement; and, after the construction of fortifications, to attack the 
French. It was on the day (August 28th) which the customs of Rome have 
consecrated to the memory of one of the most eloquent sons of Africa, and 
one of the most venerated of the fathers of the church [St. Augustine], that 
he came in sight of Florida. For four days he sailed along the coast, 
uncertain where the French were established; on the fifth day, he landed, 
and gathered from the Indians accounts of the Huguenots. At the same time 
[Sept. 2nd] he discovered a fine haven and beautiful river; and, 
remembering the saint, on whose day he came upon the coast, he gave to 
the harbour and to the stream the name of St. Augustine. Sailing, then, to 
the north, he discovered a portion of the French fleet, and observed the 
nature of the road where they were anchored. The French demanded his 
name and objects. “I am Menendez of Spain,” replied he; “sent with strict 
orders from my king to gibbet and behead all the Protestants in these 
regions. The Frenchman who is a Catholic, I will spare; every heretic shall 
die.” The French fleet, unpre- 


[‘ Parkman” says of Menendez and Ribault : ” Menendez was a leader fit to 


stand with Cortes and Pizarro ; but he was matched with a man as cool, 
skilful, prompt, and daring as himself.” ] 
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first propounder of the doctrines he maintained on this subject, or whether 
he borrowed them from more ancient traditions of the East. It is sufficient 
that in this respect he assumed such high ground that all obscurity which 
involved the subject seemed to disappear, as long as no clouds of 
metaphysics obscured the horizon. Tlie doctrine of a good and evil 
principle, the sources of all good and ill, is the foundation-stone of the 
whole structure, both of his religious and political philosophy. 


This leading idea was, howevei-, modified by the character of a legislator 
which its author assumed. He asserted the existence of a kingdom of light 
and a kingdom of darkness : in the former reigns Ormuzd, the author and 
giver of all good ; in the latter, Ahriman, the som-ce of all evil, moral as 
well as physical. The throne of Ormuzd is surrounded by the seven 
Amshaspands, the princes of light, of whom the sage himself was the first. 
Subordinate to these are the Izeds, the genii of good, of whatever kind. The 
kingdom of darkness subject to Ahriman, contains the same sort of 
hierarchy ; his throne being surrounded by the seven superior Devs, the 
princes of evil, while an infinite number of inferior Devs are subordinate to 
the former, as the Izeds to the Amshaspands. The kingdoms of Ormuzd and 
Ahriman are eternally opposed to each other, but at a future period Ahriman 
shall be overthrown, and the powers of darkness destroyed ; the dominion 
of Ormuzd shall become universal, and the kingdom of light alone shall 
subsist and embrace the universe. 


It is apparent that this ideal system was copied from the constitutions of the 
oriental monarchies, and conversely, the forms of the first were applied to 
the latter : the whole being obviously adapted to the place and 
circumstances of time in which the legislator appeared. He lived in a 
country situated on the borders of the nomad tribes, where he had 
opportunities of comparing the advantages of civil society with the striking 
contrast presented by the wandering and lawless hordes, which incessantly 
laid waste his native land. He beheld, as it were, his kingdoms of light and 
of darkness realised on the earth : Iran, the Medo-Bactrian kingdom, subject 
to Gustasp, being the image of the kingdom of Ormuzd, and the monarch, 
of Ormuzd himself ; while Turan, the land of the nomad nations to the 
north, of which Afrasiab was king, was the picture of the kingdom of 
darkness under the rule of Ahriman. The leading ideas, originally distinct, 


pared for action, cut its cables; the Spaniards, for some time, continued an 
ineffectual chase. 


It was at the hour of vespers, on the evening preceding the festival of the 
nativity of Mary, that the Spaniards returned to the harbour of St. 
Augustine. At noonday of the festival itself, the governor went on shore, to 
take possession of the contment in the name of his King. Philip IT was 
proclaimed monarch of all North America. The solenm mass of Our Lady 
was performed, and the foundation of St. Augustine was unmediately laid, 
Sept. 8th, 1565. It is, by more than forty years, the oldest town in the United 
States. Houses in it are yet standing, which are said to have been built many 
years before Virginia was colonised. 


By tlie French it was debated, whether they should improve their 
fortifications, and await the approach of the Spaniards, or proceed to sea, 
and attack their enemy. Against the advice of his officers, Ribault resolved 
upon the latter course. Hardly had he left the harbour for the open sea, 
before there arose a fearful storm, which continued till October, and 
wrecked every ship of the French fleet on the Florida coast. The vessels 
were dashed against the rocks about fifty leagues south of Fort Carolina; 
most of the men escaped with their lives. 


Tlie Spanish ships also suffered, but not so severely ; and the troops at St. 
Augustine were entirely safe. They knew that the French settlement was left 
in a defenceless state: with a fanatical indifference to toil Menendez led his 
men through the lakes, and marshes, and forests, that divided the St. 
Augustine from the St. Johns, and, on September 21st, with a furious onset, 
surprised the weak garrison, who had looked only towards the sea for the 
approach of danger. After a short contest, the Spaniards were masters of the 
fort. A scene of carnage ensued; soldiers, women, children, the aged, the 
sick, were alike massacred. The Spanish account of Barcia’* asserts, that 
Menendez ordered women and young children to be spared; yet not till after 
the havoc Jiad long been raging. 


Nearly two hundred persons were killed. A few escaped into the woods, 
among them Laudonniere,’ Challus,/ and Le Moyne,’ who have related the 
horrors of the scene. But whither should they fly? Death met them in the 
woods; and the heavens, the earth, the sea, and men, all seemed conspired 


against them. Should they surrentler, appealing to the sympathy of their 
conciuerors? ” Let us,” said Challus, ” trust in the mercy of God, rather than 
of these men.” A few gave themselves up, and were unmediately murdered. 
The others, after the severest sufferings, found their way to the seaside, and 
were received on board two small French vessels which had remained in the 
harbour. The Spaniards, angry that any should have escaped, insulted the 
corpses of the dead with wanton barbarity.’ 


T\w victory had been gained on the festival of St. Matthew; and hence the 
Spanish name of the river May. After the carnage was completed, mass was 
said; a cross was raised; and the site for a church selected, on ground still 
smoking with the blood of a peaceful colony. 


The shipwrecked men were, in their turn, soon discovered. They were in a 
state of helpless weakness, wasted by their fatigues at sea, half famished, 
destitute of water and of food. Should they surrender to the Spaniards? 
Menendez invited them to rely on his compassion; the French capitulated, 
and were received among the Spaniards in such successive diversions as a 
boat could at once ferry across the intervening river. As the captives stepped 
upon 


[‘ Such as tearing out the eyes and flicking them from the points of their 
daggers at the French ships. ] 
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the bank which their enemies occupied, their hands were tied behind them ; 
and in this way they were marched towards St. Augustine, Hive a flock of 
sheep driven to the slaughter-house. As tliey approached the fort, a signal 
was given; and, amidst the sound of trumpets and drums, the Spaniards fell 
upon the unhappy men, who had confided in their humanity, and who could 
offer no resistance. A few Catholics were spared; some mechanics were 
reserved as slaves; the rest were massacred, “not as Frenchmen, but as 
Calvinists.” ‘ The whole nimiber of the victims of bigotry, here anil at the 


fort, is said, by the French, to have been about nine hundretl; the Spanish 
accounts diminish tlie number of the slain, but not the atrocity of the deed. 
Menendez returned to Spain, impoverished, but triumphant. The French 
govermnent heard of the outrage with apathy, and made not even a 
remonstrance on the ruin of a colony, which, if it had been protected, would 
have given to its country a flourishing empire in the south, before England 
had planted a single spot on the new continent. History has been more 
faithful, and has assisted humanity by giving to the crime of Menendez an 
infamous notoriety. The first town in the United States sprung from the 
unrelenting bigotry of tlie Spanish king. Its origin should be carefully 
remembered, for it is a fixed point, from which to measure the liberal 
influence of time; the progress of modern civilisation; the victories of the 
American mind, in its contests for the interests of humanity.’ 


The Huguenots and the French nation did not share in the apathy of the 
court. Dominique de Gourgues — a bold soldier of Gascony, who.se life 
had been a series of adventures, now employed in the anny against Spain, 
now a prisoner and a galley-slave among the Spaniards, taken by the Turks 
with the vessel in which he rowed, and redeemed by the commander of the 
knights of Malta — burned with a desire to avenge his own wrongs and the 
honour of his country. The sale of his property, and the contributions of his 
friends, furnished the means of equipping three ships, in which, with one 
hundred and fifty men, he embarked (August 22nd, 1567), for Florida. His 
strength was not sufficient to occupy the country permanently; he desired 
only to destroy and revenge. He :vas able to surprise two forts near the 
mouth of the St. Matheo; and, as terror magnified the number of his 
followers, the consternation of the Spaniards enabled him to gain 
possession of the larger fort, near the spot which the French colony had 
fortified. But he was not strong enough to maintain his position; he, 
therefore, hastily retreated, and sailed to Europe, tiaving first hanged his 
prisoners upon the trees, and placed over them the in.scription, “I do not 
this as unto Spaniards or mariners, but as vmto traitors, robbers, and 
murderers.” The natives, who had been ill-treated both by the Spaniards and 
the French, enjoyed the savage consolation of seeing their enemies butcher 
one another. 


The attack of the fiery Gascon was but a passing storm. France disavowed 
the expedition, and relinquished all pretension to Florida. Spain grasped at 
it, as a portion of her dominions; and, if discovery could confer a right, her 
claim was founded in justice. Cuba now formed the centre of her West 


[‘ The statement that Menendez hung such a legend round the necks of the 
hanged does not appear in the earliest accounts, and is doubted by some 
historians, as being a mere replica of the expression used later by De 
Gourgues. Of the killing of his prisoners, Menendez ‘ says in his own letter 
to Philip II : ” It appeared to me that to chastise them in this manner was a 
service to God our Lord and your Majesty (Dios, Nuestro Seflor y V. Mag”) 
by which means we were left freed of this wicked sect for the planting of 
the gospel in these regions.” | 


[‘ As J. G. Shea™ points out, a French expedition under Jacques de Sorie 
had captured Havana, in 1.555, and in spite of promises to spare tlio.se who 
surrendered, put the prisoners to death. In 1570 the French captured a 
Portuguese ship with forty Jesuit missionaries on board, all of whom were 
put to death. Shea adds: “In all my reading I find no case where the French 
in Spanish waters then gave quarter to Spaniards, except in hope of large 
ransom.” | 
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Indian possessions, and everything around it was included within her 
empire. Sovereignty was asserted, not only over the archipelagos within the 
tropics, but over the whole continent round the inner seas. From the 
remotest southeastern cape of the Caribbean, along tlie whole shore to the 
Cape of Florida and beyond it, all was hers. The Gulf of Mexico lay 
embosomed within her territories./ 


H. H. Bancroft’s’ account of the Spanish in new Mexico 


New Mexico was revisited and finally occupied before 1600. In 1581 
Rodriguez, with two other Franciscans and a few soldiers, went from San 
Bartolome down the Conchos and up the Rio del Norte to the land of the 
Tiguas, Coronado’s Tiguex. The soldiers soon returned, but the friars 
remained to be killed. In 1582-3, Espejo with a strong force went in search 
of Rodriguez, learning at Puara, near Sandia, of the friars’ fate and of 
Coronado’s former ravages in that region. Espejo explored eastward to the 
Buffalo plains, northward to Cia and Galisteo, and westward to Zufii and 
the region of the modern Prescott, returning by way of the Rio Pecos. In 
1590-1 Castano de Sosa went up the Pecos and across to the Pueblo towns 
of the Rio Grande with a colony of one hundred and seventy men, women, 
and children. After receiving the submission of thirty-three towns, he was 
carried back to Mexico in chains l)y Captain Morlete, on the charge of 
having made an illegal cntrada, or expedition. About 1595, Bonilla and 
Humana, sent out against rebelhous Indians, marched without licence to 
New Mexico and sought Quivira in the northeastern plains. Humana 
murdered his chief, and was himself killed with most of his party by the 
natives. In 1595, the viceroy made a contract for the conquest of New 
Mexico with Onate, who, as governor and captain-general left Mexico with 
a large force of soldiers and colonists in 1596. Vexatious complications 
hindered Oilate’s progress and exhausted his funds, so that it was not until 
1598 that he entered the jjromiscd land. San Juan was made the capital; all 
the towns submitted; the Franciscans were stationed in six nations; Onate 
visited Zuni; and the rebellious warriors of the Acoma pefiol were 
conquered in a series of hard-fought battles, all before the summer of 1599. 


Prosperity ceased for a long time on account of controversies between 
Onate, the colonists, and the Franciscan friars. The latter abandoned the 
province in 1601, but were sent back to reoccupy tlie missions. Onate made 
some explorations; Santa Fe was founded and became the capital; and in 
1608 eight padres were at work, having baptised eight thousand natives. 
Thirty new friars came in 1629, and the next year fifty missionaries were 
serving sixty thousand converts in ninety pueblos. This was the date of New 
Mexico’s iiighest prosperity, though the decline was very slight for fifty 
years, a period whose history offers nothing but petty local happenings. But 
in 1680 a general revolt occurred, in which four hundred Spaniards, 
including twenty-one friars, were killed and the survivors driven out of the 


country. While the refugees founded El Paso and did some missionary work 
in that region, the New Mexicans fought among themselves and threw away 
their chances for continued independence. After several unsuccessful efforts 
by different leaders. Governor Vargas reconquered the province after many 
a hard-fought battle in 1693-4; but two years later a new revolt occurred, in 
which five missionaries and twenty other Spaniards were killed, and the 
year 1696 may 


[‘ Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1884, by Hubert H. Bancruft.J 
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be regarded as the date of New Mexico’s permanent submission to Spanish 
authority.* 


CARTIER AT MONTREAL 


The description which Carticr had given of the country bordering on the St. 
Lawrence, furnished arguments against attempting a colony. The intense 
severity of tlie climate terrified even the inhabitants of the north of France; 
and no mines of silver and gold, no veins abounding in diamonds and 
precious stones, had been promised by the faithful narrative of the voyage. 
Three or four years, therefore, elapsed, before plans of colonisation were 
renewed. Yet imagination did not fail to anticipate the establishment of a 
State upon the fertile banks of a river, which surpassed all the streams of 
Europe in grandeur, and flowed through a country situated between nearly 
the same parallels as France. 


Soon after a short peace had terminated the third desperate struggle between 
Francis I and Charles V, attention to America was again awakened; there 
were not wanting men at court, who deemed it unworthy a gallant nation to 
abandon the enterprise; and a nobleman of Picardy, Francis de la Roque [or 
Roche], lord of Roberval, a man of considerable provincial distinction, 
sought and obtained a commission (January loth, 1540). It was easy to 


confer provinces and plant colonies upon parchment; Roberval could 
congratulate himself on being the acknowledged lord of the unknown ” 
Norumbega,” ‘ and viceroy, with full regal authority, over the immense 
territories and islands which lie near the gulf or along the river St. 
Lawrence. But the ambitious nobleman could not dispense with the services 
of the former naval commander, who possessed the confidence of the king; 
and Carticr also received a commission. Its terms merit consideration. He 
was appointed captain-general and chief pilot of the expedition (October 
17th, 1540) ; he was directed to take with him persons of every trade antl 
art; to repair to the newly discovered territory; and to dwell there with the 
natives. But where were the honest tradesmen and industrious mechanics to 
be found, who would repair to this New World? The commission gave 
Carticr full authority to ransack the prisons; to rescue the unfortunate and 
the criminal; and to make up the complement of his men from tlieir number. 
Thieves or homicides, the spend-thrift or the fraudulent bankrujit, the 
debtors to justice or its victims, prisoners rightfully or wrongfully detained, 
excepting only those arrested for treason or counterfeiting money — these 
were the people by whom the colony was, in part, to be established. 


The division of authority between Cartier and Roberval of itself defeated 
the enterprise. Roberval was ambitious of power; anil Cartier desired the 
exclusive honour of discovery. They neither embarked in company, nor 
acted in concert. Cartier sailed (May 23rd, 1541) from St. Malo the next 
spring after the date of his commission; he arrived at the scene of his former 
adventures, ascended the St. Lawrence, and, near the site of Quebec, built a 
fort for the security of his party; but no considerable advances in 
geographical knowledge appear to have been made. The winter passed in 
sullenness and gloom. In June of the following year, he and his ships stole 
away and returned 


[‘ Norumbega is a name tbat attained an almost mystic significance. In 
1529, on a map of Hieronymus da Verrazano, it appeared as Aranbaga. In 
1539 it is called a region of untold wealtb stretcbing between tbe capes of 
Breton and Florida. The name became gradually restricted to New England 
and part of Canada. The name probably came from a considerable Indian 
settlement that later disappeared. ] 
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to France, just as Roberval arrived witli a considerable reinforcement. 
Unsustained by Cartier, Roberval accomplished no more than a verification 
of previous discoveries. Remaining about a year in America, he abandoned 
his mimense viceroyalty. Estates in Picardy were better than titles in 
Norumbega. His subjects must have been a sad company; during the winter, 
one was hanged for theft; several were put in irons; and “divers persons, as 
well women as men,” were whipped. By these means quiet was preserved. 
Perhaps the expedition on its return entered the bay of Massachusetts ; the 
French diplomatists always remembered, that Boston was built within the 
original limits of New France. The commission of Roberval was followed 
by no permanent results. It is confidently .said, that, at a later date (1549), 
he again embarked for his viceroyalty, accompanied by a numerous train of 
adventurers; and, as he was never more heard of, he may have perished at 
sea. 


Can it be a matter of surprise, that, for the next fifty years, no further 
discoveries were attempted by the govermiient of a nation, which had 
become involved in the final struggle of feudalism against the central power 
of the monarch, of Calvinism against the ancient religion of France? The 
colony of Huguenots at the south sprung from private enterprise ; a 
government which coukl devise the massacre of St. Bartholomew, was 
neither worthy nor able to found new states. 


At length, under the mild and tolerant reign of Henry IV, the star of France 
emerged front the clouds of blood, treachery, and civil war, which had so 
long eclipsed her glory. The number and uiiportance of the fishing stages 
had increased ; in 1578 there were one hundred a nd fifty French vessels at 
Newfoundland, and regular voyages, for traffic with the natives, began to be 
successfully made. One French mariner, before 1609, had made more than 
forty voyages to the American coast. The purpose of founding a French 
Empire in America was renewed in 159S, and an ample commission was 
issued to the marciuis de la Roche, a nobleman of Brittany. Yet his 


enterprise entirely failed. Sweeping the prisons of France, he established 
their tenants on the desolate Isle of Sable; and the wretched exiles sighed 
for their dungeons. After some years, the few survivors received a pardon. 
The temporary residence in America was deemed a sufficient conniiutation 
for a long imprisonment. 


The prospect of gain prompted the next enterprise. A monopoly of the fur 
trade, with an ample patent, was obtained by Chauvin in 1600; and 
Pontgrave, a merchant of St. Malo, shared the traffic. The voyage was 
repeated, for it was lucrative. The death of Chauvin prevented his settling a 
colony. 


champlain: new France: acadia 


A firmer hope of success was entertained, when a company of merchants of 
Rouen was formed by the governor of Dieppe in 1603 ; and Samuel de 
Champlain, of Brouage, an able marine officer and a man of science, was 
appointed to direct the expedition. By his natural disposition, ” delighting 
marvellously in these enterprises,” Champlain became the father of the 
French settlements in Canada. He possessed a clear and penetrating 
understanding, with a spirit of cautious inquiry; untiring perseverance, with 
great mobility; indefatigable activity, with fearless courage. The account of 
his first expedition gives proof of sound judgment, accurate observation, 
and historical fidelity. It is full of exact details on the manners of the savage 
tribes, not less than the geography of the country; and Quebec was already 
selected as the appropriate site for a fort. 
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Champlain returned to France (November 8th, 1603), just before an 
exclusive patent had been issued to a Calvinist, the able, patriotic, and 
honest De Monts. The sovereignty of Acadia and its confines, from the 
fortieth to the forty-sixth degree of latitude, that is, from Philadelphia to 
beyond Montreal; a still wider monopoly of the fur trade; the exclusive 


control of the soil, government, and trade; freedom of religion for Huguenot 
emigrants — these were the privileges which the charter conceded. Idlers, 
and men without a profession, and all banished men, were doomed to lend 
him aid. A lucrative monopoly was added to the honours of territorial 
jurisdiction. Wealth and glory were alike expected. 


An expedition was prepared without delay, and left the shores of France 
(March 7th, 1604), not to return till a permanent French settlement should 
be made in America. All New France was now contained in two ships, 
which followed the well-known path to Nova Scotia. The simimer glided 
away, while the emigrants trafficked with the natives and explored the 
coasts. The harbour callecl Annajiolis after the conquest of Acadia by 
Queen Anne, an excellent harbour, tliough difficult of access, possessing a 
small but navigable river, which abounded in fish, and is bordered by 
beautiful meadows, so pleased the imagination of Poutrincourt, a leader in 
the enterprise, that he sued for a grant of it from De Mohts, and, naming it 
Port Royal, determined to reside there with his family. The company of De 
Monts made their first attempt at a settlement on the island of St. Croix, in 
1604, at the mouth of the river of the same name. The remains of their 
fortifications were still visible in 1798. Yet the island was so ill suited to 
their purposes, that, in the following spring, they removed to Port Royal. 


For an agricultural colony, a milder climate was more desirable: in view of 
a settlement at the south, De Monts explored and claimed for France the 
rivers, the coasts and the bays of New England, as far, at least, as Cape Cod. 
The numbers and hostility of the savages led him to delay a removal, since 
his colonists were so few. Yet the purpose remained. Thrice in the spring of 
the following year, did Dupont, his lieutenant, attempt to complete the 
discovery. Twice he was driven back by adverse winds; and at the third 
attempt, his vessel was wi-ecked (August 28th, 1606). Poutrincourt, who 
had visited France, and was now returned with supplies, himself renewed 
the design ; but, meeting with disasters among the shoals of Cape Cod 
(November 14th, 1605), he, too, returned to Port Royal. There the first 
French settlement on the American continent had been made; two years 
before the James river was discovered and three years before a cabin had 
been raised in Canada. 


have been so intimately mixed up together, that if not absolutely 
confounded, at all events many of the subordinate images have been 
transferred from one to the other. For instance, as Turan lay to the north of 
Iran, the kingdom of Ahriman is made to occupy the same relative position 
; thence descend the Devs, which at all times inflict infinite mischiefs on 
Iran. As the inhabitants of Turan led a lawless, unsettled life, causing 
continual mischief by their incursions, so the Devs wander in all directions 
from their abodes in the north, and seek occasions of inflicting mischief 
everywhere. Nevertheless, as Ahriman shall eventually be overcome, and 
his kingdom annihilated, 
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so shall the power of the cliiefs of the Turanians be broken ; the laws of 
Zoroaster prevail, and the golden age of Jemshid return. 


Such are the principal ideas on which the system of Zoroaster turns. He did 
not, however, confine himself to generalities, but applied his principles to 
the different species of created beings. All that exists appertains either to 
the kingdom of Ormuzd or to that of Ahriman, whether rational or 
irrational, animate or inanimate. There are pure men, pure animals, pure 
vegetables (all these the creation of Ormuzd) ; and again, there are impure 
men, impure animals, impure vegetables, subject to the dominion of the 
Devs, and appertaining to the kingdom of Ahriman. 


All men are accounted impure {kJiarf asters}, who by thought, word, or 
deed despise the laws of Zoroaster ; all poisonous and pernicious animals or 
reptiles (which in the countries bordering on Media are much more 
abundant and formidable than in Europe), with all plants and vegetables 
possessing the same qualities. On the other hand, in the country where the 
law of Zoroaster is revered, everything is pure, everything is holy : so that 
his precepts extend their influence not only over the human race, but even 
to the brute and inanimate creation. It is the duty of the servant of Ormuzd 
(mazdryesnari) to foster everything in nature which is pure and holy, as all 
such things are the creations of Ormuzd, at the same time that the enmity he 
has vowed against Ahriman and his creation make it incumbent on him to 


The possessions of Poutrincourt were confinned by Henry IV, in 1607; the 
apostolic benediction of the Roman pontiff was solicited on families which 
exiled themselves to evangelise infidels; Mary of Medici herself contributed 
money to support the missions, which the marchioness de Guercheville 
protected; and by a compact with De Biencourt, the proprietary’s son, the 
order of the Jesuits was enriched, in 1610, by an imposition on the fisheries 
and fur trade. 


The arrival of Jesuit priests was signalised by conversions among the 
natives. In the following year, De Biencourt and Father Biart explored the 
coast as far as the Kennebec, and ascended that river. The Canibas, 
Algonquins of the Abenaki nations, touched by the confiding humanity of 
the French, listened reverently to the message of redemption; and, already 
hostile towards the English who had visited their coast, the tribes between 
the Penobscot and the Kennebec became the allies of France, and were 
cherished as a barrier against danger from English encroachments. 
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A French colony within the United States followed (1613), under the 
auspices of De Guercheville and Mary of Medici; the rude intrenchments of 
St. Sauveur were raised by De Saussaye on the northern bank of the 
Penobscot. The conversion of the heathen was the motive to the settlement; 
the natives venerated Biart as a messenger from heaven; and under the 
summer sky, round a cross in the centre of the hamlet, matins and vespers 
were regularly chanted. France and the Roman religion had appropriated the 
soil of Maine. 


Meantime the remonstrances of French merchants had effected the 
revocation of the monopoly of De Monts, and a company of merchants of 
Dieppe and St. Malo had founded Quebec (July 3rd, 1608). The design was 
executed by Champlain, who aimed not at the profits of trade, but at the 
glory of founding a state. The city of Quebec was begun; that is to say, rude 
cottages were framed, a few fields were cleared, and one or two gardens 


planted. The next year, that singularly bold adventurer, attended but by two 
Europeans, joined a mixed party of Hurons from Montreal, and Algonquins 
from Quebec, in an expedition against the Iroquois, or Five Nations, in the 
north of New York. He ascended the Sorel, and explored the lake which 
bears his name, and perpetuates his memory. 


The Huguenots had been active in plans of colonisation. The death of Henry 
IV, in 1610, deprived them of their powerful protector. Yet the zeal of De 
Monts survived, and he cjuickened the courage of Champlain. After the 
short supremacy of Charles cle Bourbon, the prince of Conde, an avowed 
protector of the Calvinists, became viceroy of New France; through his 
intercession, merchants of St. Malo, Rouen, and La Rochclle, obtained a 
colonial patent from the king, in 1615; and Champlain, now sure of success, 
embarked once more for the New World, accompanied by monks of the 
order of St. Francis. Again he invades the territory of the Iroquois in New 
York. Wounded, and repulsed, and destitute of guides, he spends the first 
winter after his return to America in the country of the Hurons; and a knight 
errant among the forests carries his language, religion, antl influence, even 
to the hamlets of Algonquins, near Lake Nipissing. 


Religious disputes combined with commercial jealousies to check the 
progress of the colony; yet in the summer of 1620, when the Pilgrims were 
leaving Leyden, in obedience to the wishes of the unhappy Montmorenci, 
the new viceroy, Champlain, began a fort. The merchants grudged the 
expense. “It is not best to yield to the passions of men,” was his reply; “they 
sway but for a season; it Ls a duty to respect the future”; and in 1624 the 
castle St. Louis, so long the place of council against the Iroquois and 
against New England, was durably founded on “a commanding cliff.” 


In the same year, the viceroyalty was transferred to the religious enthusiast 
Henri de Levi; and through his influence, in 1625, just a year after Jesuits 
had reached the sources of the Ganges and Thibet, the banks of the St. 
Lawrence received priests of the order which was destined to carry the 
cross to Lake Superior and the west. 


The presence of Jesuits and Calvinists led to dissensions. The savages 
caused disquiet. But the persevering founder of Quebec appealed to the 
royal council and to Richelieu; and though disasters intervened, Champlain 


successfully established the authority of the French on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, in the territory which became his country in 1627. “The father of 
New France” [dying December 25th, 1635], lies buried in the land which he 
colonised. Thus the humble industry of the fishermen of Normandy and 
Brittany promised their country the acquisition of an empire. 
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The attempts of the French to colonise Florida, though unprotected and 
unsuccessful, were not without an important influence on succeeding 
events. About the time of the return of De Gourgues, Walter Raleigh, a 
young Englishman, had abruptly left the University of Oxford, to take part 
in the civil contests between the Huguenots and the Catholics in France, and 
with the prince of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV, was learning the art of war 
under the veteran Coligny. The Protestant party was, at that time, strongly 
excited with indignation at the massacre which De Gourgues had avenged; 
and Raleigh could not but gather from his associates and his commander 
intelligence respecting Floritla and the navigation to those regions. Some of 
the miserable men who escaped from the first expedition, had been 
conducted to Elizabeth, and had kindled in the public mind in England a 
desire for the possession of the southern coast of North America; the reports 
of Hawkins, who had been the benefactor of the French on the river May, 
increased the national excitement; and De Morgues, the pamter, who had 
sketched in Florida the most remarkable appearances of nature, ultimately 
found the opportunity of finishing his designs, through the munificence of 
Raleigh. 


The bold spirit of Raleigh was not disheartened by the sad fate of his step- 
brother [Sir Humphrey Gilbert, whose voyages, in one of which Raleigh 
took part, we have already described]. He was determined to secure to 
England those delightful countries from which the Protestants of France had 
been expelled. Having presented a memorial, he readily obtained from 


Elizabeth a patent (March 25th, 1584), as ample as that which had been 
conferred on Gilbert. Two vessels, well laden with men and provisions, 
under the command of Philip Amidas [or Amadas] and Arthur Barlow, set 
sail for the New World (AprO 27th). They pursued the circuitous route by 
the Canaries and the islands of the West Inilies; after a short stay in those 
islands, they sailed for the north, and were soon opposite the shores of 
Carolina. As they drew near land (July 2nd), the fragrance was “as if they 
had been in the midst of some delicate garden, abounding with all kinds of 
odoriferous flowers.” They ranged the coast for a distance of one hundred 
and twenty miles, in search of a convenient harbour; they entered the first 
haven which offered, and, after thanks to God for their safe arrival, they 
landed (July 13th) to take possession of the coimtry for the cjueen of 
England. 


The spot on which this ceremony was performed, was in the Island of 
Wocoken, the southernmost of the islands forming Ocracock mlet. The 
desire of traffic overcame the timidity of the natives, and the English 
received a friendly welcome. On the Island of Roanoke, they were 
entertained by the wife of Granganimeo, father of Wingina, the king, with 
the refinements of Arcadian hospitality. “The people were most gentle, 
loving and faithful, void of all guile and treason, and such as lived after the 
manner of the golden age,” says Barlow.** And yet it was added, with 
singular want of comparison, that the wars of these guileless men were 
cruel and bloody; that domestic dissensions had almost exterminated whole 
tribes; that they employed the basest stratagems against their enemies; and 
that the practice of inviting men to a feast, that they might be murdered in 
the hour of confidence, was not merely a device of European bigots, but 
was known to the natives of Secotan. The English, too, were solicited to 
engage in a similar enterprise, under promise of lucrative booty. 


The adventurers were satisfied with observing the general aspect of the 
New World; no extensive examination of the coast was undertaken; Pamlico 
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and Albemarle sounds and Roanoke Island were explored, and some 
information gathered by inquiries from the Indians; the commanders had 
not the courage or the activity to survey the country with exactness. Having 
made but a short stay in America, they arrived in September in the west of 
England, accompanied by Manteo and Wanchese, two natives of the 
wilderness; and the returning voyagers gave such glowing descriptions of 
their discoveries, as might be expected from men who had done no more 
than sail over the smooth waters of a summer’s sea, among “the hundred 
islands” of North Carolina. Elizabeth, as she heard their reports, esteemed 
her reign signalised by the discovery of the enchanting regions, and, as a 
memorial of her state of life, named them Virginia. 


Nor was it long before Raleigh, elected to represent in parliament the 
county of Devon, obtained a bill confirming his patent of discovery; and 
while he received the honour of knighthood, as the reward of his valour, he 
also acquired a lucrative monopoly of wines, which enabled him to 
continue with vigour his schemes of colonisation. Wliile a new patent was 
issued to his friend, for the discovery of the northwestern passage, and the 
well-known voyages of Davis, sustained, in part, by the contributions of 
Raleigh himself, were increasing the acquaintance of Europe with the 
Arctic sea, the plan of colonising Virginia was earnestly and steatlily 
pursued. 


The new expedition was composed of seven vessels, and carried one 
hundred and eight colonists to the shores of Carolina. Ralph Lane, a man of 
considerable distinction, and so nnich esteemed for his services as a solilier, 
that he was afterwards knighted by Queen Elizabeth, was willing to act for 
Raleigh as governor of the colony. Sir Richard Grenville, the most able and 
celebrated of Raleigh’s associates, distinguished for bravery among the 
gallant spirits of a gallant age, assumed the command of the fleet. It sailed 
(April 9th, 1585) from Plymouth, accompanied by several men of merit, 
whom the world remembers — by Cavendish, who soon after 
circumnavigated the globe; Hariot, the inventor of the system of notation in 
modern algebra, the historian of the expedition; and With, an ingenious 
painter, whose sketches of the natives, their habits, antl modes of life, were 
taken with beauty and exactness, and were the means of encouraging an 
interest in Virginia, by diffusing a knowledge of its productions. 


To sail by the Canaries and the West Indies, to conduct a gainful commerce 
with the Spanish ports by intimidation ; to capture Spanish vessels — these 
were but the expected preliminaries of a voyage to Virginia. At length the 
fleet fell in with the main land of Florida; it was in great danger of being 
wrecked on the cape which was then first called the Cape of Fear; and two 
days after, on June 26th, it came to anchor at Wocoken. It was through 
Ocracock inlet that the fleet made its way to Roanoke. 


THE LOST COLONY OF ROANOKE 


But the fate of this colony was destined to be influenced by the character of 
the natives. Manteo, the friend of the English, and who returned with the 
fleet from a visit to England, was sent to the main to announce their arrival. 
Grenville, accompanied by Lane, Hariot, Cavendish, and others, in an 
excursion of eight days, explored the coast as far as Secotan, and, as they 
relate, were well entertainetl by the savages. At one of the Indian towns, a 
silver cup had been stolen ; its restoration was delayed; with hasty cruelty, 
Grenville ordered the village to be burned and the standing corn to be 
flestroyed. Not long after this action of inconsiderate revenge, the ships, 
having landed the colony, 
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sailed for England; a rich Spanish prize, made by Grenville on the return 
voyage, secured him a coiu-teous welcome as he entered the harbour of 
Plymouth. The transport ships of the colony were at the same time 
privateers. 


The employments of Lane and his colonists, after the departure of Sir 
Richard GrenviUe, could be none other than to explore the country; and in a 
letter, which he wrote while his impressions were yet fresh, Lane ” 
expressed himself in language of enthusiastic admiration. ” It is the 
goodliest soil under the cope of heaven; the most pleasing territory of the 
world; the continent is of a huge and unknown greatness, and very well 


peopled and towned, though savagely. The climate is so wholesome, that 
we have not one sick, since we touched the land. If Virginia had but horses 
and kine, and were inhabited with English, no realm in Christendom were 
comparable to it.” 


The keenest observer was Hariot P; and he was often employed in dealing 
with ” the natural inhabitants.” He carefully examined the productions of 
the country, those which would fiH’nish commodities for conmierce, and 
those which were in esteem among the natives. He observed the culture of 
tobacco; accustomed himself to its use, and was a firm believer in its 
healing virtues. The culture of maize, and the extraordinary productiveness 
of that grain, especially attracted his admiration; and the tuberous roots of 
the potato, when boiled, were found to be very good food. The inhabitants 
are described as too feeble to inspire terror. The country which Hariot 
explored was on the boundary of the Algonquin race, where the Lenni 
Lenape tribes melted into the widely-differing nations of the south. In every 
town which Hariot entered, he displayed the Bible, and explained its truths; 
the Indians revered the volume rather than its doctrines; and, with a fond 
superstition, they embraced the book, kissed it, and held it to their breasts 
and heads, as if it had been an amulet. As the colonists enjoyed uniform 
health, and had no women with them, there were some among the Indians 
who imagined the English were not born of woman, and therefore not 
mortal; that they were men of an old generation, risen to immortality. The 
terrors of firearms the natives could neither comprehend nor resist; every 
sickness which now prevailed among them, was attributed to wounds from 
invisible bullets, discharged by un-seen agents, with whom the air was 
supposed to be peopled. 


Was it strange, then, that the natives desired to be delivered from the 
presence of guests by whom they feared to be supplanted? The colonists 
were mad with the passion for gold; and a wily savage invented, respecting 
the river Roanoke and its banks, extravagant tales, which nothing but 
cupidity could have credited. The river, it was said, gushed forth from a 
rock, so near the Pacific Ocean, that the surge of the sea sometimes dashed 
into its fountain; its banks were inhabited by a nation skilled in the art of 
refining the rich ore in which tlie country abounded. The walls of the city 


were described as glittering from the abundance of pearls. Lane was so 
credulous, that he 


Sir Walter Raleioh 


(From an old print) 


(1552-1618) 
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attempted to ascend the rapid current of the Roanoke; and his followers, 
infatuated with greedy avarice, would not return till their stores of 
provisions were exliausted, and they had killed and eaten the very dogs 
which bore them company. On this attempt to explore the interior, the 
English hardly advanced higher up the river than some point near the 
present Williamstown. 


The Indians had hoped to destroy the Englisli by thus dividing them; but the 
prompt return of Lane prevented open hostilities. The Enghsh believed that 
a general conspiracy was preparing; it is certain that, in the contest of 
dissimulation, they proved themselves the more successful adepts. Desiring 
an audience of Wingina, the most active among the native chiefs, Lane and 
his attendants were cjuickly admitted to his presence (June 1st, 1586). A 
preconcerted watchword was given; and the Christians, falling upon the 
unliappy king and his principal followers, put them without mercy to death. 


It was evident that Lane did not possess the qualities suited to his station. 
Yet some general results of importance were obtained. The climate was 
found to be salubrious; during the year not more than four men had died, 
and of these, three brought the seeds of their disease from Europe. The hope 


of finding better harbours at the north was confirmed ; and the Bay of 
Chesapeake was already regarded as the fit theatre for early colonisation. 
But in the island of Roanoke, the men began to despond; they looked in 
vain towards the ocean for supplies from England; they were sighing for the 
luxuries of the cities in their native land; when of a sudden it was rumoured, 
that the sea was white with the sails of three-and-twenty ships ; and (June 
8th) Sir Francis Drake had anchored his fleet at sea outside of Roanoke 
inlet, in “the wild road of their bad harbour.” 


He had come, on his way from the West Indies to England, to visit the 
domain of his friend. With the celerity of genius, he discovered the 
measures which the exigency of the case required, and suj)plied the wants 
of Lane to the uttermost; but Lane shared the despondency of his men; and 
Drake yielded to their unanimous desire of permission to embark in his 
ships for England (June 19th). Thus ended the first actual settlement of the 
English in America. The exiles of a year had grown familiar with the 
favourite amusement of the letliargic Indians; and they introduced into 
England the general use of tobacco. 


Tlie return of Lane was a precipitate desertion; a little delay w’ ould have 
furnished the colony with ample supplies. A few days after its departure, a 
ship arrived, laden with all stores needed by the infant settlement. It had 
been despatched by Raleigli; but finding ” the paradise of the world” 
deserted, it could only return to England. Another fortnight liad hardly 
elapsed, when Sir Richard Grenville appeareil off the coast with three well- 
furnished ships, and renewed the vain search for the departed colony. 
Unwilling that the English should lose possession of the country, he left 
fifteen men on the island of Roanoke, to be the guardians of English rights. 


Raleigh was not dismayed by ill success, nor borne down by losses. The 
enthusiasm of the people of England was diminished by the reports of the 
unsuccessful company of Lane; but the decisive testimony of Hariot to the 
excellence of the country still rendered it easy to collect a new colony for 
America. The wisdom of Rakngh was particularly tlisplayed in the policy 
which he now adopted. He detennined to plant an agricultural state; to send 
emigrants with wives and families, who should at once make their homes in 
the New World; and, that life and property might be secured, he granted a 


charter of incorporation (January 7th, 1587) for the settlement, and 
established a municipal government for ” the city of Raleigh.” John White 
was 
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appointed its governor; and to him, with eleven assistants, the 
administration of the colony was intrusted. A fleet of transport ships was 
prepared at the expense of the proprietary; “Queen Elizabeth, the 
godmother of Virginia,” declined contributing ” to its education.” The 
company as it embarked April 26th), was cheered by the presence of 
women; and an ample provision of the implements of husbandry gave a 
pledge for successful industry. In July, they arrived on the coast of North 
Carolina; they were saved from the dangers of Cape Fear; and, passing 
Cape Hatteras, they hastened to the isle of Roanoke, to search for the 
handful of men whom Grenville had left there as a garrison. They found the 
tenements deserted and overgrown with weeds; human bones lay scattered 
on the field; wild deer were reposing in the untenanted houses, and were 
feeding on the productions which a rank vegetation still forced from the 
gardens. The fort was in ruins. No vestige of surviving life appeared. The 
miserable men whom Grenville had left, had been murdered by the Indians. 


The fort of Governor Lane, “with sundry decent dwelling-houses,” had 
been built at the northern extremity of the island; it was there that the 
foundations of the city of Raleigh were laid (July 23rd). The island of 
Roanoke is now almost uninhabited; commerce has selected securer 
harbours for its pursuits; the inquisitive stranger may yet discern the ruins 
of the fort, round which the cottages of the new settlement were erected. 


But disasters thickened. A tribe of savages displayed implacable jealousy, 
and murdered one of the assistants. The mother and the kindred of Manteo 
welcomed the English to the island of Croatan ; and a mutual friendship 
was continued. But even this alliance was not unclouded. A detachment of 
the Enghsh, discovering a company of the natives whom they esteemed 


attack and destroy all impure animals. On these principles Zoroaster built 
his laws for the inijarovement of the soil by means of agriculture, by 
tending of cattle, and gardening, which he perpetually inculcates, as if he 
could not sufficiently impress his disciples with a sense of their importance. 


In the internal organisation of his kingdom, Zoroaster continued faithfully 
to copy the character peculiar to the despotic governments of the East. The 
whole system reposed on a four-fold division of castes : that of the priests, 
the warriors, the agriculturists, and the artificers of whatever denomination. 
This is the order in which they are enumerated, but the legislator omits no 
opportunity of elevating and dignifying that of the agriculturists. These 
extract plenty from the earth ; their hands wield the blade of Jemshid with 
which he clove the ground, and drew forth the treasures of abundance. It is 
to be observed, however, that this division into castes is not described as an 
institution of Zoroaster, but as having existed from the era of Jemshid ; an 
institution which the legislator did not originate, but merely maintained. 


The gradation of ranks is conformable to the hierarchy of the kingdom of 
Ormuzd. We hear of rulers of petty towns, rulers of streets (or portions of 
cities), rulers of cities, and rulers of provinces ; the head of all these 
potentates being the king. All, as subjects of Ormuzd, are supposed good 
and upright, especially the highest of all, the monarch. He is the soul of all, 
on whom all depend, and around whom the whole system revolves. His 
commands are absolute and irrevocable, but the religion of Ormuzd forbids 
him to ordain anything but what is just and good. 


These are the principal characteristics of the kingdom sketched by 
Zoroaster ; the picture of a despotic government on the principles of the 
customs of the East. To this he added precepts calculated to advance the 
moral improvement of his people ; nor did it escape his observation, that on 
the habits of the nation, and in particular on their domestic virtues, must be 
founded its public constitution. Hence his laws for the furtherance of 
marriage, his praises of fruitfvilness in women, and his condemnation of the 
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their enemies, fell upon them by night, as the harmless men were sitting 
fearlessly by their fires; and the havoc was begun, before it was perceived 
that these were friencUy Indians. 


The vanities of life were not forgotten in the New World ; and Manteo, the 
faithful Indian chief, “by the commandment of Sir Walter Raleigh,” 
received Christian baptism, and was invested with the rank of a feudal 
baron, as the lord of Roanoke. It was the first peerage erected by the 
English in America, and remained a solitary dignity, till Locke and 
Shaftesbury suggested the establisliment of palatinates in Carolina, and 
Manteo shared his honours with the admired philosopher of his age. As the 
time for the departure of the ship for England drew near, the emigrants 
became gloomy with apprehensions; they were conscious of their 
dependence on Europe; and they, with one voice, women as well as men, 
urged the governor to return and use his vigorous intercession for the 
prompt despatch of reinforcements and supplies. It was in vain that he 
pleaded a sense of honour, which called upon him to remain and share in 
person the perils of the colony, which he was appointed to govern. He was 
forced to yield to the general importunity. 


Yet, previous to his departiu-e, his tlaughter, Eleanor Dare, the wife of one 
of the assistants, gave birth (August 18th) to a female child, the first 
offspring of English parents on the soil of the United States. The infant was 
named from the place of its birth. The colony, now composed of eighty-nine 
men, seventeen women, and two chiklren, whose names are all preserved, 
might reasonably hope for the speedy return of the governor, who, as he 
sailed for England, left with them, as hostages, his daughter and his 
grandchild, Virginia Dare. 


And yet even those ties were insufficient. The colony received no 
seasonable relief; and the further history of this neglected plantation is 


involved in 
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gloomy uncertainty. The inhabitants of the city of Raleigh, the emigrants 
from England and the first-born of America, failed, like their predecessors, 
in establishing an enduring settlement; but, unlike their predecessors, they 
awaited death in the lancl of their adoption. If America hacl no English 
towns, it soon had English graves. 


For when White reached England, he found its whole attention absorbed by 
the threats of an invasion from Spain; and Grenville, Raleigh, and Lane, not 
less than Frobisher, Drake, and Hawkins, were engaged in planning 
measures of resistance. Yet Raleigh, whose patriotism did not diminish his 
generosity, found means to despatch Wliite with supplies in two vessels 
(April 22nd, 1588). But the company, desiring a gainful voyage rather than 
a safe one, ran in chase of prizes; till, at last, one of them fell in with men- 
of- war from Rochelle, and, after a bloody fight, was boarded and rifled. 
Both ships were compelled to return immediately to England, to the ruin of 
the colony and the displeasure of its author. The delay was fatal; the 
independence of the English kingdom , and the security of the Protestant 
reformation, were in danger; nor could the poor colonists of Roanoke be 
again remembered, till after the discomfiture of tlie invincible armada. 


Even when complete success against the Spanish fleet had crowned the 
arms of England, Sir Walter Raleigh, who had already incurred a fruitless 
expense of forty thousand pounds, found himself unable to continue the 
attempts at colonising Virginia. Yet he did not despair of ultimate success ; 
and as his fortune did not permit him to renew his exertions, he used the 
privilege of his patent to form a company of merchants and adventurers, 
who were enilowed by his liberality with large concessions, and who, it was 
hoped, would replenish Virginia with settlers. Among the men who thus 
obtained an assignment of the proprietary’s rights in Virginia, is found the 
name of Richard Hakluyt; it is the connecting link between the first efforts 
of Englantl in North Carolina and the final colonisation of Virginia. The 
colonists at Roanoke had emigrated with a charter; the new instrument 
(March 7th, 1589) was not an assignment of Raleigh’s patent, but extended 
a grant, already held under its sanction, by increasing the number to whom 
the rights of that charter belonged. 


Yet the enterprise of the adventurers languished, for it was no longer 
encouraged by the profuse liberality of Raleigh. More than another year 
elapsed, before Wliite could return to search for his colony and his 
daughter; and then the island of Roanoke was a desert. An inscription on 
the bark of a tree pointed to Croatan; but the season of the year and the 
dangers from storms wei-e pleaded as an excuse for an immediate return. 
Had the emigrants already perished? or had they escaped with their lives to 
Croatan, and, through the friendship of Manteo, become familiar with the 
Indians? The conjecture has been hazardetl, that the deserted colony, 
neglected by their own countrymen, were hospitably adopted into the tribe 
of Hatteras Indians, and became amalgamated with the sons of the forest. 
This was the tradition of the natives at a later day, and was thought to be 
confirmed by the physical character of the tribe, in which the IAnglish and 
the Indian race seemed to have been blended. Raleigh long cherished the 
hope of discovering some vestiges of their existence; and though he had 
abandoned the design of colonising Virginia, he yet sent at his own charge, 
and, it is said, at five several times, to search for his liegemen.’ But it was 
all in vain; imagination received no help in its attempts to trace the fate of 
the colony of Roanoke./ 


[‘ In 1603, Raleigli made his fiftli effort to afford tbem help by sending 
them Captain Mace, a mariner of experience, with instructions to search for 
them. Mace returned without executing his orders, and Raleigh wrote to Sir 
Robert Cecil on the 31st of August that he would 
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After the founding of Jamestown, according to Strachey,? the English were 
told by the Indians that the Roanoke settlers hatl finally intenningleil with 
the natives and had been massacred at the command of Powhatan and his 
priests just about the time when the English reached Jamestown. One chief 
had saved the lives of four men, two boys, and a girl, and from their 
intermarriage came the so-called Hatteras Indians found near Roanoke 


Island early in the eighteenth century, and notable for their grey eyes, and 
their tratlitions of white ancestry o 


GEORGE Bancroft’s estimate of raleigh 


The name of Raleigh stands highest among the statesmen of England, who 
advanced the colonisation of the United States; and his fame belongs to 
American history. No Englishman of his age possessed so various or so 
extraordinary qualities. Courage which was never daunted, mild self-pos- 
session, and fertility of invention, insured him glory in his profession of 
arms; and his services in the conciuest of Cadiz, or the capture of Fayal, 
were alone sufficient to establish his fame as a gallant and successful 
commander. In every danger, his life was distinguished by valour, and his 
death was ennobled by true magnanimity. 


He was not only admirable in active life as a soldier; he was an 
accomplished scholar. No statesman in retirement ever expressed the 
charms of tranquil leisure more beautifully than Raleigh; and it was not 
entirely with the language of grateful friendship, that Spenser described his 
“sweet verse as sprinkled with nectar,” and rivalling the melodies of “the 
summer’s nightingale.” Wlien an unjust verdict, contrary to pi’obability and 
the evidence, “against law and against equity,” on a charge which seems to 
have been a pure invention, left liim to languish for years in jirison, with the 
sentence of death suspended over his head, his active genius plunged into 
the depths of erudition; and he who had been a soldier, a courtier, and a 
seaman, now became the elaborate author of a learned History of the World. 


His career as a statesman was honourable to the pupil of Coligny and the 
contemporary of L’ Hopital. In his public policy, he was thoroughly an 
English patriot; jealous of the honour, the prosperity, and the advancement 
of his country; the inexorable antagonist of the pretensions of Spain. In 
parliament, he defended the freedom of domestic industry. A\lien, by the 
operation of unequal laws, taxation was a burden upon industry rather than 
wealth, he argued for a change: himself possessed of a lucrative monopoly, 
he gave his voice for the repeal of all monopolies; and, while he 
pertinaciously used his influence with his sovereign to mitigate the severity 
of the judgments against the non-conformists, as a legislator he resisted the 
sweeping enactment of persecuting laws. 


In the career of discovery, his perseverance was never bafiied by losses. He 
joined in the risks of Gilbert’s expedition; contributed to the discoveries of 
Davis in the northwest; and himself personally explored “the insular regions 
and broken world ” of Guiana. The sincerity of his belief in the wealth of 
the latter country has been unreasonably questioned. If Elizabeth had hoped 
for a hyperborean Peru in the Arctic seas of America, why might not 
Raleigh expect to find the city of gold on the banks of the Orinoco? His 
lavish efforts in colonising the soil of America, his sagacity which enjoined 
a 


send Mace back, and expressed bis faitb in tbe colonisation of Virginia in 
tbese words : ” I sball yet live to see it an Englisb nation.” He lived, indeed, 
to see bis prediction verified, but not until be was immured in tbe Tower of 
London. — Wm. Wirt Henry.” 
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settlement within the Chesapeake Bay, the publications of Hariot,P and 
Hakluyt,s which he countenanced, if followed by losses to himself, diffused 
over England a knowledge of America, as well as an interest in its destinies, 
and sowed the seeds, of which the fruits were to ripen during his lifetime, 
though not for him. 


Raleigh had suffered from palsy before his last expedition. He returned 
broken hearted by the defeat of his hopes, by the decay of his health, and by 
the death of his eldest son. “Wliat shall be said of King James, who would 
open to an aged paralytic no other hope of liberty but through success in the 
discovery of mines in Guiana? What shall be said of a monarch who could, 
at that time, under a sentence which was originally unjust, and which had 
slumbered for fifteen years, order the execution (in 1618) of the decrepit 
man, whose genius and valour shone brilliantly through the ravages of 
physical decay, and whose English heart, within a palsied frame, still beat 
with an undying love for his country ? 


The judgments of the tribunals of the Old World are often reversed at the 
bar of public opinion in the New. The family of the chief author of early 
colonisation in the United States was reduced to beggary by the government 
of England, and he himself was beheaded. After a lapse of nearly two 
centuries, the state of North Carolina, in 1792, by a solemn act of 
legislation, revived in its capital the city of Raleigh, and thus expressed its 
confidence in the integrity, and a grateful respect for the memory, of the 
extraordinary man, who united in himself as many kinds of glory as were 
ever combined in an individual, and whose name is indissolubly connected 
with the early period of American history 


VOYAGES OF GOSNOLD AND PRING 


Some traffic with Virginia may perhaps have been continued. But at the 
north, the connection of the English merchants was become so intimate, 
that, in 1593, Sir Walter Raleigh, in the house of commons had declared the 
fishing of Newfoundland to be the stay of the west countries. These 
voyages, and the previous exertions of Raleigh, had trained men for the 
career of tliscovery; and Bartholomew Gosnold, who, perhaps, had alreatly 
sailed to Virginia, in the usual route, by the Canaries and West Indies, now 
conceived the idea of a direct voyage to America, and, with the concurrence 
of Raleigh, had well nigh secured to New England the honour of the first 
permanent English colony. Steering, in a small bark, directly across the 
Atlantic, in seven weeks he reached (March 26th, 1602) the continent of 
America in the bay of Massachusetts, not far to the north of Nahant. He 
failed to observe a good harbour, and, standing for the south, discovered 
(May 14th, 1602) the promontory which he calletl Cape Cod — a name 
which would not yield to that of the next monarch of England. Here he and 
four of his men landed ; Cape Cod was the first spot in New England ever 
trod by Englishmen. Doubling the cape, and passing Nantucket, they again 
landed on a little island, now called No Man’s land, anil afterwards passed 
round the promontory of Gay Head, naming it Dover Cliff. At length they 
entered Buzzard’s Bay — a stately sound, which they called Gosnold’s 
Hope. The westernmost of the islands was named Elizabeth, from the queen 
— a name which has been transferred to the whole group. There is on the 
island a pond, and within it lies a rocky islet; this was the position which 
the adventurers selected for their residence. Here they built their storehouse 


and their fort; and here the foundations of the first New England colony 
were to be laid. 
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A traffic with the natives on the main land, soon enabled Gosnold to 
complete his freight, which consisted chiefly of sassafras root, then greatly 
esteemed in pharmacy as a sovereign panacea. The little band, which was to 
have nestled on the Elizabeth Islands, finding their friends about to embark 
for Europe, despaired of obtaining seasonable supplies of food, and 
determined not to remain. Fear of an assault from the Indians, who had 
ceased to be friendly, the want of provisions, and jealousy respecting the 
distribution of the risks and profits, defeated the design. The whole party 
soon set sail and bore for England. The return voyage lasted but five weeks; 
and the expedition was completed in less than four months, during which 
entire health had prevailed. 


Gosnold and his companions spread the most favourable reports of the 
regions which he had visited. The merchants of Bristol, with the ready 
assent of Raleigh, and at the Instance of Richard Hakluyt, determined to 
pursue the career of investigation. The Speedwell, a small ship of fifty tons 
and thirty men, and the Discoverer, a bark of twenty-six tons and thirteen 
men, under the command of Martin Pring, set sail for America (April 10th, 
160.3) a few days after the death of the cjueen. It was a private undertaking, 
and therefore not retarded by that event. It reached the American coast 
among the Islands which skirt the harbours of Maine. The mouth of the 
Penobscot offered good anchorage and fishing. Pring made a discover}‘ of 
the eastern rivers and harbours — the Saco, the Kennebunk, and the York ; 
and the channel of the Plscataqua was examined for three or four leagues. 
Meeting no sassafras, he steered for the south; doubled Cape Ann; and went 
on shore in Massachusetts; but, being still unsuccessful, he again pursued a 
southerly track, and fmaUy anchored in Old Town harbour, on Martha’s 
Vinej/ard. The whole absence lasted about six months, and was completed 


without disaster or danger. Pring, a few years later, In 1606, repeated his 
voyage, and made a more accurate survey of Maine. 


Enterprises for discovery were now continuous. Bartholomew Gilbert, 
returning from the West Indies, made an unavailing search for the colony of 
Raleigh. It was the last attempt to trace the remains of those unfortunate 
men. But as the testimony of Pring had confirmed the reports of Gosnokl, 
the career of navigation was vigorously pursued. An expedition, in 1605, 
promoted by the earl of Southampton and Lord Anmdel, of Wardour, and 
commanded by George WejTnouth, who, in attempting a northwest 
passage, had already explored the coast of Labrador, now discovered the 
Penobscot river. Weymouth left England in March, and, in about six weeks, 
came in sight of the American continent near Cape Cod. Turning to the 
north, he approached the coast of Maine, and ascended the western branch 
of the Penobscot beyond Belfast Ba}’. Five natives were decoyed on board 
the ship, and WejTnouth, returning to England, gave three of them to Sir 
Ferdinand Gorges, a friend of Raleigh, and governor of Plymouth. 


Such were the voyages which led the way to the colonisation of the United 
States. The daring and skUI of these earliest adventurers upon the ocean 
deserve the highest admiration. The difficulties of crossing the Atlantic 
were new, and it required great courage to encounter hazards which 
ignorance exaggerated. The character of the prevalent winds and currents 
was unknown. The possibility of making a direct passage was but gradually 
discovered. The imagined dangers were infinite; the real dangers, 
exceedingly great. The ships at first employed for discovery were generally 
of less than one hundred tons burthen; Froblsher sailed in a vessel of but 
twentyfive tons; two of those of Columbus were without a deck; and so 
perilous were the voyages 
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deemed, that the sailors were accustomed, before embarking, to perform 
solemn acts of devotion, as if to prepare for eternity. The anticipation of 


disasters was not visionary; Columbus was shipwrecked twice, and once 
remained for eight months on an island, without any communication with 
the civilised world; Hudson was turned adrift in a small boat by a crew 
whom suiTering had rendered mutinous ; Willoughby perished with cold ; 
Roberval, Parmenius, Gilbert — and how many others? — went down at 
sea; and such was the state of the art of navigation, that intrepidity and skill 
were unavailing against the elements without the favour of heaven./ 


CHAPTER V 


VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND TO THE RESTORATION 


[1606-1660 A.D.] 


” Being for most part of such tender educations, and small experience in 
MartiaU accidents because they found not Loyalist Cities, nor such faire 
houses, nor at their owne wishes any of their accustomed dainties with 
feather beds and downe pillowes, Tavernes and Ale-houses in every 
breathing place, neither such plentie of gold and silver and dissolute libertie 
as they expected, they had little or no care of anything but to pamper their 
bellies, to fly away with our Pinnaces, or procure their meanes to returne to 
England. For the country was to them a misery, a ruine, a death, a hell, and 
their reports here, and their actions there according. ” — Captain John 
Smith.” 


The accession of James I in 1603 to the English throne and the peace which 
he negotiated with Spain having put an end to privateering expeditions 
against the Spanish settlements, the attention of English merchants, 
navigators, and adventurers was now directed to more peaceful enterprises. 
Commerce and colonisation took the place of piracy and plunder. Sir Walter 
Raleigh was in the Tower, attainted of high treason for his attempf-to 
substitute Arabella Stuart instead of James I as Elizabeth’s successor. His 
patent being forfeit by his attainder, James I granted a new charter (April 
10th, 1606), by which the American coast, between the thirty-fourth and the 
forty-fifth degree of north latitude — from Cape Fear to Passamaquoddy 
Bay — was set apart to be colonised by two rival companies [or rather, one 
company in two divisions], one composed chiefly of London adventurers, 
the other of residents in the west of England, especially at Plymouth and 
Bristol, at that time the chief seats of the west country trade. Liverpool, as 
yet, was an inconsiderable village, and the north of England a pastoral 
country. 


unnatural vices which abounded in the countries where he dwelt. He did 
not, however, venture to proclaim himself a patron of monogamy, either 
because he himself had not been convinced of its expediency, or because his 
countrymen were too firmly attached to their existing practices. 


The conservation of his ordinances was entrusted to the priestly caste, the 
Magians, who, under the Medes, formed one of their original tribes, to 
whom was committed the preservation of such sciences as were known 
among them, and the performance of the offices of public devotion. 
Herodotus expressly names them as a distinct tribe of the Medes, and this 
arrangement, peculiar to the East, with which the Jewish annals have made 
us familiar, is further illustrated by the observations already offered 
respecting the priest-caste of the Egyptians. The reform of Zoroaster also 
addressed itself to these. According to his own professions, he was only the 
restorer of the doctrine which Ormuzd himself had promulgated in the days 
of Jemshid: this doctrine, however, had been misrepresented, a false and 
delusive Magia, the work of Devs, had crept in, which was first to be 
extinguished in order to restore the pure laws of Ormuzd. He composed the 
first and best of his treatises, the Vendidad, at a period when his doctrines 
had only begun to obtain the ascendency, and when the false Magians, the 
worshippers of the Devs, withstood him ; hence the maledictions which he 
continually heaps upon them. We know from history that in the end his 
reformation triumphed, though we are not enabled to trace its progress in 
detail. 


Zoroaster, therefore, must not be considered as the founder, but orly the 
reformer of the caste of Magians, and to him must, therefore, be ascribed 
the internal constitution of this caste, tliough it may have subseq’iently 
received some further development. The three orders of Herbeds (disciples), 
Mobeds (masters), and Destur Mobeds (complete masters), into which they 
were divided, occur in his works. They alone were entitled to perform the 
offices of religion, they alone possessed the sacred formularies or liturgies 
by which Ormuzd was to be addressed, and were acquainted with the 
ceremonies by which the offering of prayers and sacrifice was to be 
accompanied. This was tlieir peculiar knowledge and their study, and it was 
only by them that prayers and sacrifice could be presented to the deity. In 
this manner they came to be considered the only interlocutors between God 


The advancement of the divine glory, ” by bringing the Indians and savages 
resident in those parts to human civility and a settled and quiet 
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government,” was alleged as the principal motive of James’ grant. The 
undertakers, however, looked chiefly to a gainful commerce and profitable 
returns. 


By the provisions of the charter, the London Company, whose settlement 
was to be distinguished as the First Colony of Virginia, might plant 
anywhere between thirty-four and forty-one degrees of north latitude, or 
between Cape Fear and the east end of Long Island. The Plymouth 
Company, whose settlement was to be called the Second Colony of 
Virginia, might plant anywhere between the thirty-eighth and forty-fifth 
degrees of north latitude, or between Delaware Bay and Halifax; but neither 
company was to begin its settlement within a hundred miles of any spot 
previously occupied by the other. Each colony was to extend along the coast 
fifty miles either way from the point first occupied, and from the same point 
inland and seaward, either way, one hundred miles, including all islands 
within that distance, and embracing ten thousand square miles of 
continental territory. A council, resident in each colony, to be composed of 
thirteen members nominated by the king, was to manage local affairs. No 
settlement was to be allowed inland of either colony without the express 
consent of its council. A ” Council of Virginia,” resident in England, its 
members also appointed by the king, was to exercise a general 
superintendence over both colonies. 


The two companies were authorised to search for mines, paying the king a 
fifth of all gold and silver, and a fifteenth of all copper. They were 


empowered to coin money, to invite and carry over adventurers, to repel 
intruders, to levy duties for their own use during twenty-one years, and to 
export goods from England free of all imposts for seven years. Lands in the 
colony were to be held of the king, on the most favourable tenure; the 
colonists and their children to have all the rights of native-born Englishmen. 


A few months after the grant of this charter, James issued ” Instructions for 
the government of Virginia,” in which he appointed a council, as provided 
for in the charter, to be increased or altered at the king’s pleasure, and 
authorised to nominate and superintend the local councils, reduced by these 
instructions to seven members each, who annually were to choose a 
president from their own number, with power to suspend him or any 
counselor for good cause, and to fill vacancies till new appointments came 
from England; the president to have a double vote. It was made the especial 
duty of these councils to provide that ” the true word and service of God, 
according to the rites and service of the Church of England, be preached, 
planted, and used in the colonies and among the neighbouring savages.” 
Tumults, rebellion, conspiracy, mutiny, and sedition, along with five other 
offenses, all triable by jury, were declared capital. For five years after their 
first plantation, the trade and industry of the colonists were to remain a 
common stock, or ” two or three stocks at the most,” to be managed, in each 
colony, by a factor selected annually by the local council, and in England by 
committees appointed for that purpose. A knowledge of these provisions is 
necessary to make the early history of Virginia intelligible. 


THE LONDON COMPANY SETTLES VIRGINIA AT JAMESTOWN 
(1607 A.D.) 


The persons named in the charter of Virginia as founders of the London 
Company were Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers, Richard Hakluyt, 
and Edwin Maria Wingfield. Others were persuaded, or had previously 
agreed to take part in the enterprise, especially Sir Thomas Smith, an 
eminent merchant of London, one of the assignees of Raleigh’s patent, who 
was chosen 
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treasurer of the new company. For every sum of £12 lOs., about $60, paid 
into the company’s treasury, the contributor was entitled to a hundred acres 
of land, and as much more when the first lot was cultivated. This was called 
“the adventure of the purse.” Under the head of ” personal adventure,” 
whosoever emigrated to Virginia, or carried others thither at his own 
expense, was to be allowed a hundred acres for each person so transported. 
It was expected by this allowance not only to encourage the voluntary 
emigration of persons able to pay their own expenses, but to promote the 
transportation, at the expense of private individuals, of servants indented or 
bound for a term of years — a species of emigrants esteemed essential to 
the industry of the colony, and which we shall find as a distinct class in all 
the Anglo-Amer- ican settlements. On all grants of land a quit-rent was 
reserved. 


The company thus organised fitted out three vessels, under the command of 
Christopher Newport, who had acquired a maritime reputation by former 
expeditions against the Spaniards. One hundred and five men embarked in 
these vessels (December 19, 1606), destined to form the first colony of 
Virginia, but not very well selected for such a purpose. Of this small 
number forty-eight were “gentlemen,” persons brought up to esteem manual 
labour as degrading. There were but twelve labourers, four carpenters, and a 
few other mechanics. The rest were soldiers and servants. The leaders were 
Wingfield, a merchant, one of those named in the charter as projector of the 
colony; Gosnold, whose voyage, already mentioned, had revived the spirit 
of colonisation; Hunt, the chaplain; and John Smith [not yet twenty-eight 
years old], an energetic adventurer,the historian of the enterprise, in which 
he played a conspicuous part. Wliile a mere boy, impelled by a restless 
spirit, he had left home, and, finding his way across Europe, had engaged in 
the Austrian service in the war against the Turks, still regarded, at that time, 
as the common enemy of Christendom. After many adventures, in which he 
gave repeated proofs of remarkable courage and resolution. Smith had 
returned to England, and accidentally forming an acquaintance with 
Gosnold, entered with characteristic zeal into the scheme for colonising 
Virginia. 


The names of the future counselors to whom the government of the colony 
was to be intrusted were carried to Virginia a profound secret, carefully 
sealed up in a tin box, along with King James’ instructions. Newport 
proceeded by way of the Canaries and the West Indies, and during the long 
passage cabals arose. Wingfield, jealous of Smith’s reputation, accused him 
of a design to murder the council, usurp the government, and make himself 
king of Virginia; and on this extraordinary charge Smith was arrested, and 
kept in confinement during the remainder of the passage. Several weeks 
were spent among the Caribee Islands. Sailing thence in search of the coast 
of Virginia, a fortunate storm drove the vessels past Roanoke, and after a 
four months’ passage from England they entered Chesapeake Bay April 
26th, 1607. The two headlands at the entrance were named Cape Henry and 
Cape Charles, after the king’s two sons. A party of thirty landing on Cape 
Henry were attacked by five of the natives, and had two of their num-ber 
wounded. Presently the ships came to anchor at old Point Comfort, at the 
mouth of a broad river or estuary. The sealed box was now opened and the 
names of Wingfield, Newport, Gosnold, Smith and three others were found 
in it, appointed to compose the council. 


Nearly three weeks were employed in exploring the country, during which 
the vessels ascended the great river Powhatan, a principal tributary of the 
Chesapeake. The new comers were kindly received at several places by the 
natives, who now saw white men for the first time. A spot was chosen for 
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settlement May 13th on the north bank of the river, about fifty miles from 

the bay — a peninsula which afforded, on the water side, good anchorage, 
and on the land side might be easily defended, but with a low and marshy 

situation unfavourable to health. This spot was called Jamestown,’ and the 
river soon became known as James, or King’s river, d 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH’s OWN ACCOUNT OF THE LANDING AT 
JAMESTOWN 


Kinde Sir, commendations remembred, &c. you shall vnderstand that after 
many crosses in the downes by tempests wee arriued safely uppon the 
Southwest part of the great Canaries: within foure or fiue dales after we set 
saile for Dominica, the 26. of April: the first land we made, we fell with 
Cape Henry, the verie mouth of the Bay of Chissiapiacke, which at that 
present we little expected, hauing by a cruell storme bene put to the 
Northward: anchoring in this Bay twentie or thirtie went a shore with the 
Captain, and in coming aboard, they were assalted with certaine Indians, 
which charged them within PistoU shot: in which conflict, Captaine Archer 
and Mathew Morton were shot: whereupon, Captaine Newport seconding 
them, made a shot at them, which the Indians little respected, but hauing 
spent their arrowes retyred without harme, and in that place was the box 
opened, wherein the counsell for Virginia was nominated: and arriuing at 
the place where wee are now Seated, the Counsel was sworn, and the 
president elected, which for that yeare was Maister Edm. Maria Wingfield, 
where was made choice for our scituation, a verie fit place for the erecting 
of a great cittie, about which some contention passed betwixt Captaine 
Wingfield and Captaine Gosnold, notwithstanding all our prouision was 
brought a shore, and with as much speede as might bee wee went about our 
fortification. 


The two and twenty day of Aprill, Captain Newport and myselfe with 
diuers others, to the number of twenty two persons set forward to discouer 
the Riuer, some fiftie or sixtie miles, finding it in some places broader, & in 
some narrower, the Countrie (for the moste part) on each side plaine high 
ground, with many fresh Springes, the people in places kindely in treating 
vs, daunsing and feasting vs with strawberries. Mulberries, Bread, Fish, and 
other their Countrie prouisions wherof we had plenty: for which Captaine 
Newport kindely requited their least fauours, with Bels, Pinnes, Needles, 
beades, or Glasses, which so contented them that his liberallitie made them 
follow vs, from place to place, and euer kindely to respect vs. 


In the midway staying to refresh our selues in a little He foure or fiue 
Sauages Came vnto vs which described vnto vs the course of the Riuer, and 
after in our iourney, they often met vs trading with vs for such prouision as 
wee had, and arriuing at Arsatecke, hee whom we supposed to bee the 
chiefe King of all the rest, moste kindely entertained vs, gluing vs in a 


guide to go with vs up the Riuer to Powhatan, of which place their great 
Emperor taketh his name, where he that they honored for King vsed vs 
kindely. But to finish this discourie, we passed on further, where within an 
ile we were intercepted with great craggy stones ye in the midst of the riuer 
where the water falleth so rudely, and with such a violence, as not any boat 
can possibly passe, and so broad disperseth the streame, as there is not past 
fiue or 


[‘ As this settlement was in the vast region claimed by Spain under the 
name of Florida, there was constant danger of incursions like that of 
Menendez against the French, as described In the last chapter. Indeed Dr. 
Alexander Brown <” has recently published the correspondence between 
the king of Spain and his minister at London, both of them eager to wipe 
out the Jamestown settlement, but deferring hostilities in the hope that this 
colony would be abandoned as had so many others. ] 
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sixe Foote at a low water, and to the shore scarce passage with a barge, the 
water floweth fours foote, and the freshes by reason of the Rockes haue left 
markes of the inundations 8 or 9 foote: the South side is plaine low ground, 
and the north side high mountaines, the rockes being of a grauelly nature, 
interlaced with many vains of glistring spangles. 


That night we returned to Powhatan: the next day (being Whitsunday after 
dinner) we returned to the fals, leaning a mariner in pawn with the Indians 
for a guide of theirs, hee that they honoured for King followed vs by the 
riuer. That afternoone we trifled in looking vpon the Rockes and riuer 
(further he would not goe) so there we erected a crosse, and that night 
taking our man at Powhatans, Cap. Newport congratulated his kindenes 
with a Gown and a Hatchet: returning to Arsetecke, and stayed there the 
next day to obserue the height thereof, & so with many signes of loue we 
departed. 6 


EARLY JKALOUSIES 


Exercising the powers conferred upon them by the royal instructions, the 
council excluded Smith, and chose Wingfield president. It was proposed to 
send Smith to England; nor was it without difficulty that he obtained the 
privilege of being tried in the colony. Meanwhile, with Newport, he 
explored James river as high up as the falls, where they were hospitably 
entertained at an Indian village there. On their return, they found the 
colonists at Jamestown already in a quarrel with the natives; but this 
difficulty was soon arranged. Smith was tried, and, being honorably 
acquitted by the jury, who levied heavy damages on Wingfield, his accuser, 
he was now, by the mediation of Hunt, restored to his seat in the council. 


All that part of the present state of Virginia below the falls of the rivers was 
found by the English in the possession of native tribes of Algonquin speech, 
united in a confederacy, called by the settlers the Powhatans, plural of the 
name by which they distinguished the great chief at its head. This chief, “a 
tall, sour, athletic man, about sixty years old,” who dwelt sometimes at 
Werowocomo, on the north bank of the York river, and sometimes at the 
falls of the James river, was magnified by the colonists into the ” emperor 
of Virginia.” 


The Powhatan confederacy embraced more than forty clans or petty tribes, 
scattered over a great space, living together in little hamlets, few of which 
had so many as two or three hundred inhabitants. James river, above the 
falls, was inhabited by the five tribes of the Monicans, generally hostile to 
the Powhatans, as were the Mannahoacs, a confederacy of eight tribes 
inhabiting the upper courses of the Rappahannock and the Potomac. These 
two confederacies appear to have spoken dialects of the Wyandot language. 
The total population of the three confederacies, including all the Indians 
west of Chesapeake Bay, as far as the Blue Ridge, did not probably exceed 
fifteen or twenty thousand. But to the few English they appeared very 
numerous. 


Shortly after Newport’s departure for England in June, the colonists began 
to suffer from disease, aggravated by want of proper food. The water was 
bad; their provisions, doled out in small allowances from the common store, 
consisted principally of wheat and barley heated and damaged on the long 


voyage. To this they added crabs and sturgeons, with which the river 
abounded. The natives began again to grow unfriendly. Disease was 
aggravated by melancholy and despair. Frotn May to Septem- 
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ber half the colonists died, among others Gosnold, after whose death the 
council could hardly agree.’ 


Wingfield, the president at that time, has left an account from which we 
quote; he refers to himself in the third person.’ 


WINGFIELD, THE FIRST PRESIDENT’S ACCOUNT OF EARLY 
PRIVATIONS 


About this tyme, diuers of our men fell sick. We myssed aboue fforty before 
September did see us; amongst whom was the worthy and religious gent, 
Captn. Bartholomew Gosnold, upon whose liefs stood a great part of the 
good succes and fortune of our gouernment and colony. In his sicknes tyme, 
the President did easily foretel his owne deposing from his command; so 
much differed the President and the other Councellors in managing the 
government of the Collonye. 


Sicknes had not now left us vj able men in our towne. God’s onely mercy 
did now watch and warde for us: but the President hidd this our weaknes 
carefully from the salvage; neuer suffring them, in all his tyme to come into 
our towne. The vj’” of September, Pasyaheigh sent vs a boy that was run 
from vs. This was the first assurance of his peace w’” vs; besides, wee 


found then no canyballs. 


The Council demanded some larger allowance for themselues, and for some 
sick, their fauorites; w’” the President would not yeeld vnto, w’” out their 
warrants. This matter was before ppounded by Captn. Martyn, but so 
nakedly as that he neyther knew the quantity of the stoare to be but for xiij 


333 


weekes and a half, under the Cap Merchaunt’s hand. He prayed them 
further to consider the long tyme before we expected Captn. Newport’s 
retorne; the incertainty of his retorne, if God did not fauor his voyage; the 
long tyme before our haruest would bee ripe; and the doubtfull peace that 
wee had w” the Indyans, w” they would keepe no longer than opportunity 
served to doe vs mischief. 


333 


It was then therefore ordered that euery meale of fish or fleshe should 
excuse the allowance for poridg, both against the sick and hole. The 
Councell, therefore, sitting againe upon this proposition, instructed in the 
former reasons and order, did not thinke fit to break the former order by 
enlarging their allowance, as will appeare by the most voyces reddy to be 
shewed under their handes. Now was the common store of oyle, vinigar, 
sack, & aquavite all spent, saucing twoe gallons of each: the sack reserued 
for the Communion Table, the rest for such extreamityes as might fall upon 
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us, w”” the President had onely made knowne to Captn. Gosnold; of w 
course he liked well. The vessells wear, therefore, boonged vpp. When Mr. 
Gosnold was dead, the President did acquaint the rest of the Counsell w’” 
the said remnant! but. Lord, how they then longed for to supp up that little 
remnant! for they had nowe emptied all their own bottles and all other that 
they could smell out. 


The President, well seeing to what end their ympacience would grow, 
desired them earnestly & often tymes to bestow the Presidentshipp amonge 
themselues; that he would obey, a private man, as well as they could com- 
and. But they refused to discharge him of the place; sayeing they mought 
not doe it, for that hee did his Ma”” good service in yt. In this meane tyme, 
the Indians did daily relieue us w^”” corne and fleshes, that, in three 
weekes, the President had reared vpp xx men able to worke; for, as his 
stoare increased, he mended the comon pott; he had laid vp, besides, 
prouision for 3 weekes’ wheate before hand.e 
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CAPT. JOHN smith’s ADVENTURES 


Wingfield was accused of appropriating tiie best stores to his own private 
use, and of living in luxury while the others were starving. He attempted to 
escape from the unfortunate colony in a bark which Newport had left, but 
was detected, deposed from his office of president, and, along with Kendall, 
one of his confederates, was expelled the council. That body was now 
reduced to three members, the vacancies occasioned by the departure of 
Newport, the death of Gosnold, and the recent expulsions remaining 
unfilled. Ratcliffe, the new president, was inefficient, and the management 
of affairs fell chiefly into the hands of Smith. Inspiring his companions with 
a portion of his own energy, he induced them to build a palisadoed fort as a 
protection against the Indians, and to erect huts for the winter. As the season 
approached for gathering the Indian corn, with a few attendants he visited 
the neighbouring tribes, and by presents and caresses among the friendly, 
and open force upon the unwilling, obtained a much-needed supply. Plots 
still continued to be formed by Wingfield, Kendall, and others, for leaving 
the colony, and an encounter presently took place, in which these plotters 
were defeated, and Kendall was killed. As winter set in, abundance of game 
and wild fowl dissipated all apprehensions of famine. 


Matters thus in a more favourable train. Smith set out to explore the 
Chickahominy, a tributary which entered James river a little above 
Jamestown. No just ideas were yet entertained as to the breadth of the 
continent, which was still believed to be as narrow at the north as it was 
known to be in Mexico. The colonists were specially instructed to seek for a 
passage to the South Sea; and it was thought that possibly the 
Chickahominy might lead thither. Having ascended as high as he could in 
his barge. Smith followed up the stream in a canoe, with two colonists and 
two Indians for companions, and when the canoe would float no longer, he 
left the two colonists to guard it, and struck inland with a single Indian as a 
guide. 


Set upon unexpectedly by a large party of natives, who had already 
surprised and killed the two men left to guard his canoe, Smith bound his 
Indian guide to his arm as a buckler, and made a vigorous defense, killing 
three of his assailants; but as he retreated backward, he presently sank into a 


and man ; it was to them alone that Ormuzd revealed his will, they alone 
contemplated the future, and had the power of revealing it to such as 
inquired into it through them. 


On these foundations was reared, both among the Persians and the Medes, 
the dignity of the priestly caste. The general belief in predictions, especially 
as derived from observation of the heavenly bodies, and the cus-tom of 
undertaking no enterprise of moment without consulting those who were 
supposed acquainted with such oracles, as well as the blind confidence 
reposed in such pretenders, all conspired to give this class of men the 
highest influence, not only in the relations of private life, but also over 
public undertakings. In the days of Zoroaster, as at present, it was esteemed 
necessary to the dignity as well as the exigencies of an Asiatic court, that 
the person of the king should be surrounded by a multitude of soothsayers, 
wise men, and priests, who formed a part of his council. The origin of this 
persuasion, which has so universally and invariabl } prevailed in the East, 
may be left for others to discuss ; but the extraordinary influence which it 
has exercised over the manners of private life and the constitution of the 
State at large, deserves the closest attention of every one who interests 
himself in the history of nations and their manners. 


miry swamp, and was taken prisoner. His captors would have killed him, 
but he amused them with a pocket compass. Carried in a sort of triumph 
through several villages, he was taken before Powhatan at Werowocomo, 
about fourteen miles north of the English settlement. An attempt was made 
to engage his services — at least so Smith understood it m — in surprising 
the colonists at Jamestown. Having failed in this, after much consultation it 
was resolved to put him to death. He was dragged to the ground and 
[according to Smith’s own story] his head placed upon a stone; Powhatan 
raised a club to dash out his brains, when Pocahontas, the sachem’s 
favourite daughter, a child ten or twelve years old, rushed through the 
crowd, clasped in her arms the head of the victim, and, resting her own 
upon it, averted the fatal blow. His life was saved; many new ceremonies 
passed between him and the Indians, and after seven weeks’ captivity, 
accompanied by twelve Indian guides, he was sent back to Jamestown in 
January, 1608.” This is Smith’s own account of the transaction, in his letter 
introducing Pocahontas to the queen: 


” Some ten years ago, being in Virginia, and taken prisoner by the power of 
Powhatan, their chief king, I received from this great savage exceeding 
great courtesy, especially from his son Nantaquans, the most manliest, 
come- 
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liest, boldest spirit I ever saw in a savage, and his sister Pocahontas, the 
king’s most dear and well-beloved daughter, being but a child of twelve or 
thirteen years of age, whose compassionate pitiful heart, of desperate estate, 
gave me much cause to respect her. I being the first Christitin this proud 
king and his grim attendants ever saw, and thus enthralled in their barbarous 
power, I cannot say I felt the least occasion of want that was in the power of 
these my mortal foes to prevent, notwithstanding all their threats. After 
some si.x weeks falling amongst these savage courtiers, at the minute of my 
execution, she hazarded the beating of her own brains to save mine, and not 


only that, but so prevailed with her father that I was safely conducted to 
James Town.” / 


THE TRADITIONAL POCAHONTAS 


Romance has nothing stranger than the life of Captain John Smith. He 
attracted adventures as a magnet gathers iron filings. His own account of his 
life has overtaxed the credulity of many a person versed in the possibilities 


of history. And yet side evidences verify some of his most improbable feats, 
as that of the three Turks he claimed to have beheaded in successive single 
combats. On the other hand, the Hungarians laugh at his accounts of his life 
and honours among them as absolutely impossible. But strip from his 
narration all that the severest critics disallow, and there is left enough 
incident to furnish forth a dozen ordinary lives. The remarkable accuracy 
with which Smith made maps and surveys under greatest hardships argues 
for a mind not wholly averse to exact truth, although the comparison of his 
earlier writings with his later show that his stories had a tendency to grow. 
Those were times when adventures were to be had for the asking in all parts 
of the world, and Smith’s adventures are only a little more varied than the 
sober record of the life of the novelist and playwright Cervantes. Smith’s 
story of Pocahontas has been a chess-board of critical ingenuity and 
exercise. People who know nothing else of colonial history know the story 
of how Pocahontas rescued Smith by laying her pretty head upon his as the 
clubs of the executioners were about to descend. It is among the most 
fascinating jjictures in history or fiction. It was not till 1860 that any 
historian ever hinted at an inaccuracy in the story. In that year Charles 
Deane? (in a note to a privately printed edition of Wingfield’s Discourse 
from which we have already quoted) called attention to a discrepancy in 
Smith’s accounts. He showed how Smith did not mention the Pocahontas 
rescue in his first account; but many years afterward, when Pocahontas was 
the sensation of London, and it would add romance to his own career to be 
associated with her, he developed the story. Deane’s theory was more fully 
exploited in 1867 by Henry Adams.’/ 


John Smith 


(1579-1031) 
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Here is an example of Smith’s improvements; in his first account, the True 
Relation of 1608, he says that when he returned from his captivity, lie was 
tried for losing the lives of the two men who had accompanied him and was 
to have been put to death the next day, but ” in the midst of my miseries it 
pleased God to send Captain Nuport,” who saved his hfe. In his later 
account, the General Historie of 1624, he says that on his return from 
captivity he found out the conspirators against him and ” he quietly tooke 
such order with such lawyers, that he layd them by the heeles till he sent 
some of them prisoners for England.” 


It is impossible here to go into the arguments pro and con the Pocahontas 
story. The arguments against its credibility are numerous and attractive, but 
they are not without flaws. The arguments in support of Smith are even less 
complete. But, after all, the adventure is one the like of which has 
frequently happened in Indian history; there is nothing in the least 
incredible about it, and as to the inconsistencies in its publication, we have 
but to study published accounts of any event of our own day to see how 
deeply inconsistencies are imbedded in all human chronicle. Among those 
who had cordially accepted the Pocahontas story, in the face of the assaults 
upon it, have been John Fiske* and John Esten Cooke.;’ On the opposite 
side are those mentioned and most of the late historians, especially E. D. 
Neill.” Leaving the controversy, then, as what it must always remain, a 
matter of controversy and individual opinion, we return to the chronicle. 
Certain it ‘is that Smith’s career has importance and romance enough even 
after Pocahontas is subtracted from it, and that on his return from captivity, 
after being ransomed for ” two great guns and a grindstone,” he found work 
enough for his hand to do.” 


JOHN SMITH AS PRESIDENT 


Smith found the colony reduced to thirty-eight persons, wholly discouraged 
and disheartened, and some of them again planning an escape in the bark. 
For the third time, mingling threats and entreaties, he induced them to 
remain, and liaving procured from the Indians, with whom he was now in 
great favour, abundance of provisions, he maintained plenty in the colony 
till Newport arrived, bringing supplies and a hundred and twenty new 
settlers. But of the two ships of which this expedition consisted one was 
driven by rough weather to the West Indies, and thus kept back for several 
weeks. 


This new company were much the same sort of people who had composed 
the first colony, vagabond gentlemen, unaccustomed to labour and 
disdainful of it, with three or four bankrupt London jewelers, goldsmiths, 
and refiners, sent out to seek for mines. In a small stream near Jamestown 
they presently discovered some glittering bits of yellow mica, which they 
mistook for gold dust. Everything else was now neglected; there was no 
thought nor conversation but about digging, washing, and refining gold. 
Newport, whom Smith / describes as “empty, idle, timid, and ostentatious,” 
went to Werowocomo to visit Powhatan, and deliver to him some presents 
he had brought. His ship was thus kept waiting, the crew trenching on the 
supply of provisions, diminished also by an accidental fire, which destroyed 
the storehouse and most of the huts. At last Newport’s ship set sail for 
England, laden with fancied wealth. Wingfield and some of his partisans 
went in her. Martin, one of the councillors, returned to England in the other 
vessel, to claim the reward promised to the first discoverer of a mine. With 
much difficulty Smith pre-576 THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
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vailed to load that vessel with cedar, which, with a quantity of skins and 
furs, constituted the first valuable remittance from Virginia. Martin’s place 
in the council was supplied by Scrivener, who had come out in Newport’s 
vessel. 


While the colonists rebuilt their huts and tended their cornfields. Smith 
employed himself in the exploration of Chesapeake Bay, for which purpose 


he made two voyages in an open boat of five tons, attended by a surgeon, 
six gentlemen, and five soldiers. He explored the numerous rivers and 
inlets, especially on the west side of the bay; entered the Suscjuehanna, the 
Patapsco, and the Potomac, all of which he ascended to their first falls; and, 
after sailing more than three thousand miles, drew the first chart of the 
Chesapeake, which was transmitted to England, and presently published, 
with a description of the country. Smith found the Susquehannas, and other 
Indians at the head of the bay, already in possession of iron hatchets, 
obtained probably by way of Canada from the French fur traders in the St. 
Lawrence. These Indians lived in constant terror of the formidable 
Mas.sawomacs, no doubt the Iroquois or Five Nations. Smith himself met 
with a party of that dreaded race returning in canoes from a war expedition. 
After visiting the Mannahoacs at the head of the Rappahannock, and, in the 
same expedition, the Nansemonds and Chesapeakes, at the south part of the 
bay, he returned in September to Jamestown with a cargo of corn. The 
settlers now also gathered the first corn of their own planting. 


On his return from his second voyage of exploration Smith became presi-* 
dent of the council, an office held for some time previously by Scrivener, to 
whom the sick and inefficient Ratcliffe had yielded it. Newport arrived soon 
after with seventy additional people, among whom were two new 
councillors and two women, the first who visited the colony. There came, 
also, eight Poles and Germans, sent to teach the art of making pitch, tar, 
potashes, and glass. The officers of the company wrote by tliis opportunity 
in an angry strain. They were much disturbed by a story, started probably by 
Wingfield and the other returned emigrants, that the starving and 
discontented colonists, who desired nothing so much as to get away, 
intended to seize the territory of Virginia, and to divide it among 
themselves. They expressed great dissatisfaction that their heavy outlays 
had yet produced no adequate return; and Newport brought special orders to 
obtain certain intelligence of a passage to the South Sea, to send home a 
lump of real gold, or to find some of the lost company formerly planted on 
the island of Roanoke. Unless valuable commodities were remitted 
sufficient to pay the expense of this voyage, amounting to £2,000, about 
.$10,000, the colonists were threatened to be left to shift for themselves, ” 
as banished men.” 


Resolved to make the best of such materials as he had. Smith exerted his 
authority with vigour. The gentlemen, taught to wield the axe, and 
converted into dexterous woodcutters, were employed in preparing a cargo 
for the ship. To eat, they must work. The common store from which the 
colonists were fed was mainly dependent on corn purchased from the 
Indians with goods sent out by the company. Newport again visited 
Powhatan, carrying as presents a scarlet cloak and gilded crown. He wished 
to engage that chief to assist him in exploring the country of the Monicans 
above the falls of James river, and, notwithstanding Powhatan’s refusal, he 
undertook an expedition for that purpose, from which he returned with 
some specimens of alleged silver ore, his men starving, sick, and dispirited. 
Great exertions now became necessary to secure a supply of provisions. 
Contributions were levied on the neighbouring Indian villages. Smith also 
visited Powhatan for 
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the same purpose, but found him hostile and treacherous. Again he was 
saved [he claims] by Pocahontas, who came through a storm at midnight to 
inform him of his danger. 


Already Newport’s vessel was dispatched with a cargo of wainscot and 
clapboards, and specimens of tar, pitch, and potashes, prepared by the 
Germans. Smith wrote, in reply to the complaints of the company, that it 
were better to send out thirty working men man a thousand like the present 
colonists. Whatever disappointment might be expressed in their letters to 
Virginia, the London Company put a good face upon matters at home. 
Means were taken to make the speculation popular, and the number of 
adventurers was greatly increased. Besides many noblemen, knights, 
gentlemen, merchants, and wealthy tradesmen, most of the incorporated 
trades of London were induced to take shares in the stock. 


THE SECOND CHARTER OF VIRGINIA (1609 A.D.) 


A new charter was also obtained May 23, 1609, by which the enterprise was 
placed upon quite a new footing. “The Treasurer and Company of 
Adventurers and Planters of the City of London, for the First Colony in 
Virginia,” were made a corporation, its affairs to be managed by a council, 
of which the first members were named in the patent; but all vacancies were 
to be filled by the stockholders, who were also empowered to choose the 
treasurer, the chief executive officer of the company. To this corporation 
was granted a territory extending two hundred miles north from Old Point 
Comfort, the same distance south, and west to the Pacific. The local council 
of the colony, distracted as it had been by cabals and personal jealousies, 
the universal fate of a divided executive, was superseded by a governor, to 
be appointed by the company’s council in England, and to have the sole 
superintendence of local affairs. That same council was also empowered to 
make laws for the colony, conformable, however, ” as near as might be,” to 
those of England — a restriction inserted into all subsequent charters, and, 
independently of any charter, a fundamental limitation on colonial 
legislation. To guard against the intrusion of ” Romish superstitions,” the 
oath of supremacy was to be taken by all persons sailing for the colony. 
Under this new charter Lord Delawarr was appointed governor. Sir Thomas 
Gates lieutenant-governor. Sir George Somers admiral, Newport vice- 
admiral, and Sir Thomas Dale high marshal, ail for life. 


Lord Delawarr’s affairs detained him for some time in England; but a fleet 
of nine vessels set sail at once, with five hundred colonists on board, 
including twenty women and children. Gates, Somers, and Newport sailed 
in this fleet, with authority to administer the government till Lord 
Delawarr’s arrival. Not able to agree about precedence, these three 
commanders embarked in the same vessel, and, in a violent storm which 
dispersed the fleet, they were cast ashore on one of the Bermudas. The other 
ships, except one which was lost, arrived safely in James river. Most of the 
new comers were of the same sort with those formerly sent out, poor 
gentlemen, indolent, dissolute, and insubordinate, or else broken tradesmen, 
“fitter to breed a riot than to found a colony.” The old system had been 
abrogated; but, owing to the non-arrival of the three commissioners, there 
was no person in the colony authorised to act under the new charter. 


The new comers disputed the authority of Smith, who struggled, however, 
to maintain his power, in which, indeed, he was justified by the express 
j)rovisions of the new charter, which continued the old government until the 
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new one should be formally organised. To rid himself in part of these 
troublesome guests, he established two new settlements, one at the falls of 
James river, the other at Nansemond, near the present site of Norfolk. These 
settlers conducted with great insolence, and soon involved themselves in 
dispute with the neighbouring Indians. Smith quieted matters for the 
moment; but the colony soon lost his valuable services. Severely wounded 
by the accidental explosion of his powder-bag as he was sleeping in his 
boat, he was obliged in October to return to England, in one of the newly 
arrived vessels, for surgical aid.’ He left near five hundred persons in 
Virginia, well supplied with arms, provisions, and goods for the Indian 
traffic. Jamestown had a fort, church, storehouse, and about sixty dwelling 
houses, with a stock of hogs, goats, sheep, fowls, and a few horses; but the 
cultivated land, the produce of which went into the colony store, was 
limited to thirty or forty acres. The main resource for food was corn 
purchased or extorted from the Indians, and dealt out from the common 
store. 


THE STARVING TIME; DALE’s ADMINISTRATION 


At Smith’s departure the colonists gave themselves up to riot and idleness. 
They wastefully consumed the store of provisions, killed the stock, traded 
away their arms with the natives, and presently suffered severely from 
famine. Ratcliffe, with a numerous party, on a trading expedition for corn, 
was waylaid by the Indians, and cut off with all his company. Many 
stragglers, wandering about in search of food, suffered the same fate. A 
company of thirty seized a small vessel belonging to the colony, and sailed 


away to turn pirates. In the traditions of Virginia, this period was long 
remembered as ” the Starving Time.” In six months there were only sixty 
persons remaining, and those so feeble, dejected, and destitute that, without 
aid, they could not have survived for ten days longer. 


At this critical moment (May 26th, 1610) Newport, Gates, and Somers, with 
an hundred and fifty men, arrived from Bermuda, in two small vessels built 
of the cedar of that island and the fragments of their stranded ship. Even 
shipwreck had not reconciled the jealous commissioners, who had formed 
two parties, and had built separate ves.sels. Arriving from such a land of 
plenty, the new comers were horror-struck at the starving condition of the 
colony. They had themselves but sixteen days’ provisions. It was resolved 
to abandon Virginia, and to sail for Newfoundland, there to seek food and a 
passage home from the fishermen. So great was the disgust of the 
disappointed colonists that on leaving Jamestown they were hardly 
restrained from setting fire to the buildings. 


As they descended the river, June 10, a boat was seen coming up. It was 
Lord Delawarr, the governor, just arrived from England, with three ships, 
bringing provisions and colonists. He persuaded the fugitive settlers to 
return to Jamestown, where he entered ceremoniously upon his office with a 
speech from himself and a sermon from his chaplain. Somers sailed to the 
Bermudas for hogs, and died there, leaving his name to the islands. Gates 
returned to England for supplies. Captain Argall, in a private trading ship, 
obtained a cargo of corn from the Potomac. Delawarr established a post at 
Kiquotan, now Hampton, at the entrance of James river. In punishment of 
injuries inflicted by the Indians during the late distressed state 


[‘ So Smith’ puts it, all other contemporary accounts say he was sent to 
Kngland, “to answer some misdemeanors.” Both reasons were correct it 
now seems from a MS. at Petworth House in Surrey. | 
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of the colony, he attacked and burned several of their villages, but was 
repulsed when he attempted to renew the settlement at the falls. Taken sick, 
he presently returned to England (March 28th), leaving Percy as his deputy. 
The colony now consisted of two hundred men. 


Sir Thomas Dale arrived (May 10th) with three ships, some cattle, and three 
hundred settlers, and, in Delawarr’s absence, assumed the government. He 
proclaimed a code of laws, harsh and strict, by its excessive severity fitter 
for a camp than a colony, and intended to prevent a repetition of the late 
disorders. This code, printed at London by the care of Secretary Strachey, 
remained for eight years the law of Virginia, additional regulations being 
from time to time added by proclamations of the governor. 


Being superseded by Sir Thomas Gates, who came back from England in 
August with six ships, three hundred and fifty colonists, and a supply of 
live-stock. Dale proceeded to settle a new plantation up the river, enclosed 
by a stockade, and called Henrico, after the king’s eldest son. Another 
settlement, called New Bermuda, was established at the junction of the 
Appomattox with the James. The Indians who dwelt there were driven 
away, and a stockade from river to river inclosed a considerable extent of 
ground. To all the indented servants of the company Dale assigned three 
acres each to cultivate on their private account. 


GATES, ARGALL, AND YEARDLEY; THE FIRST ASSEMBLY (1619 
A.D.) 


The heavy outlay since the new organisation of the company, without any 
return, gave occasion to loud complaints on the part of the stockholders. 
They seem very unreasonably to have looked to the colony as an immediate 
source of mercantile profit. The returned emigrants had brought back many 
unfavourable reports; and Virginia, late the theme of such romantic hopes, 
fell into very bad repute. It was sneered at on the stage; even the 
abandonment of the enterprise was openly talked of. Something must be 
done to appease these discontents; and a supplementary charter was 
obtained, under which the control of the company’s affairs was taken from 
the council and given to the body of the stockholders, who were to hold a 
great and general court once in each quarter for more important business, 
besides meetings weekly or oftener for smaller matters. The Bermudas were 
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If we take these things into the account, and assume it as proved that 
Zoroastei-flourished under the Median dynasty, we cannot be surprised by 
the fact, that on the downfall of that monarchy its hereditary religion was 
adopted by the conquerors. Supposing (what we are not prepared either to 
assert or deny) that up to that period these doctrines were unknown to the 
Persians, yet from the nature of things, their reception was an almost 
necessary consequence of a fact which is indisputable, the adoption by the 
Persian monarchs of the court-ceremonial of the Medes. The latter had been 
defined and prescribed by the mixed political and religious code of that 
nation, and was inseparable from the authority on which it rested. The 
Magians and wise men formed the most dignified portion of the court ; they 
surrounded the king’s person, and were indispensable to him as soothsayers 
and diviners. They were distinguished also by their dress ; their girdle 
(Acosti), which was not passed over the shoulder like the cord of the 
Brahmans in the manner of a scarf ; the sacred cup havan, used for 
libations; and the barsom, a bundle of twigs held together by a band. 
Besides, the question was not whether a new religion should be adopted by 
the mass of the peojjle (the doctrines of Zoroaster being the exclusive 
inheritance and science of the priest-caste), but only respecting the 
observance of certain religious forms and modes of worship which were left 
for the priests to administer. 


It is certain from history that the Median priest-caste became established 
among the Persians as early as the foundation of their monarchy by Cyrus. 
Not only do Herodotus and Ctesias describe them as an order of priests 
under the first Persian princes, but the express testimony of Xenophon in 
the Cyropwdia leaves no further question, possessing as it does an historical 
value from an observation appended by the author. Having described the 
etiquette of the Persian court as copied from that of the Medes, he adds : ” 


also annexed to Virginia; but these islands soon passed into the hands of a 
particular association, and were occupied by a separate colony. The 
supplementary charter also authorised the company to raise money by 
lotteries, now introduced into England for the first time. About £30,000, 
near $150,000, were subsequently raised by this means. 


Captain Argall, again in Virginia with two ships on private account, in a 
new expedition to the Potomac to trade for corn, found Pocahontas there, of 
whom the colonists had seen nothing for two years. With the assistance of 
the chief of that district, whom he bribed with a brass kettle, he enticed the 
Indian girl on board his ship, and carried her to Jamestown. Powhatan 
demanded the release of his daughter, but the colonists refused to give her 
up except in exchange for some German servants who had deserted to the 
Indians, and the English tools and arms of which Powhatan’s people had 
possessed themselves, by purchase as they alleged, but, as the English said, 
by theft. The Indian chief declined these terms, and vowed revenge, but was 
appeased by a fortunate circumstance. John Rolfe, a young colonist of 
respectable condition, having won the favour of the Indian maid, was 
encouraged by the governor to ask her in marriage. Her father willingly 
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consented. He did not care, indeed, to trust himself in Jamestown, but he 
sent two of his principal warriors as his representatives at the marriage 
ceremony. The young bride was baptised, and by means of this connection a 
good understanding was established with Powhatan.’ As yet there were very 
few white women in the colony; yet Rolfe’s example was not followed. 
Intermarriage was urged by the Indians as the only test of sincere 
friendship; and such a course, as a native historian of Virginia has 
remarked, might have prevented the subsequent Indian wars and gradually 
have absorbed the native inhabitants into the growing body of white 
colonists. But the idea of such an intermixture was abhorrent to the English, 
who despised the Indians as savages, and detested them as heathen. They 
would receive them only as subjects. 


Sailing to the eastward on a fishing voyage, in 1613, in company with a 
number of other English vessels, Captain Argall broke up a little station 
called St. Saveur, on the island of Mount Desert, not far from Penobscot 
Bay, which two Jesuit missionaries from Port Royal, dissatisfied with their 
treatment there, had just established, by assistance of a pious lady of 
France. Some of the Frenchmen were allowed to seek a passage home in the 
French fishing vessels; the others were carried to Virginia — among the rest 
one of the Jesuits, the other having been killed in the attack. 


With three vessels and sixty men, piloted by his Jesuit prisoner, Argall soon 
after visited Port Roj’al, which he burned; but the dispersed settlers found 
shelter in the woods. On his homeward voyage the English commander 
entered the mouth of the Hudson, and compelled the Dutch ^ traders, lately 
established on the island of Manhattan, to acknowledge the authority of the 
English. England was at peace both with France and Holland, but the 
English claimed all that coast as a part of Virginia. This expedition, 
forerunner of future bloody contests for the possession of North America, 
had no immediate results. Upon the departure of Argall, the Dutch flag was 
again hoisted at Manhattan. The French also re-established themselves at 
Port Royal, where they continued to carry on a prosperous fur trade; and 
they soon occupied other points of the neighbouring coast. 


By the original proposals of the company, all persons coming to Virginia, or 
transporting others thither, were entitled, for each person so introduced, to a 
hundred acres of land. This allowance was now limited to fifty acres, at 
which amount it remained fixed so long as Virginia continued a British 
colony, subject, like all grants of land in Virginia, to an annual quit-rent, at 
the rate of two shillings for every hundred acres. The labourers consisted 
mainly of indented servants, of whom many belonged to the company. The 
governor had for his support a plantation cultivated by a hundred of these 
servants; and the salaries of other colonial officers were paid by similar 
assignments. Besides the grants to actual settlers, the members of the 
company had received large tracts of land in consideration of their 
payments into the treasury; and other large grants had been made for 
meritorious 


[‘ Even Pocahontas’ marriage has been questioned. B. D. Neill ” has tried to 
prove that, since John Rolfe left a widow and children when he died 
Pocahontas could have been only his mistress, though she is known to have 
borne him a child. Ralph Hamor,’ however, who knew Pocahontas well in 
Virginia, describes the marriage as taking place “about the fift of Aprill,” in 
1614, and states that Powhatan sent her uncle as sponsor and her two 
brothers as witnesses. There can be little doubt that the marriage was formal 
; Pocahontas made a sensation in England as Rolfe’s wife. She is believed 
to have died at Gravesend, March 21st, 1617, as she was sailing for her 
American home. There is a reference in the records of St. George’s charch 
there of the death on that date of ” a lady Virginia born.” But this is also 
under dispute. ] 


[‘ This raid on the Dutch settlements is denied by some historians ; by 
others the scene is laid at the present site of Albany. ] 
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services, real or pretended. This engrossment of lands very early became a 
subject of complaint in the colony. Meanwhile, the cultivation of corn had 
so increased that, from buyers, the colonists became sellers to the Indians. 
They also had turned their attention to the cultivation of tobacco.’ The 
Virginia tobacco, though esteemed far inferior to that of the West Indies, 
sold, however, for three shillings, nearly three-quarters of a dollar, per 
pound; and, stimulated by this high price, the colonists entered into its 
cultivation with such extreme zeal as soon to be in danger of a dearth of 
provisions. 


Dale, who had resumed the government after the departure of Gates, gave it 
up to George Yeardley in 1616, and, returning to England, took with him 
Pocahontas, known since her marriage as the Lady Rebecca. Her husband 
went with her, and several Indian followers; among the rest, a chief sent by 
her father to count the people of England. Pocahontas attracted admiration 
by her modest and graceful demeanour, and was greatly caressed, being 


recommended to the queen’s notice in a petition from Captain Smith, in 
which he recounted her services to the colony, and especially to himself. In 
those days, in which the genius of a Bacon worshiped at the feet of a James 
I, royalty even in a savage was thought to have something sacred about it, 
and Rolfe, we are told, came near being called to account for having 
presumed, being a mere private person, to marry a princess. To make some 
provision for him, he was appointed secretary, an office held before by 
William Strachey. When about to return to Virginia, Pocahontas died, 
leaving an infant son, who was educated in England, and became afterward 
a prosperous person in the colony. Through him and his descendants, the 
Bollands and Randolphs of Virginia have been proud to trace their pedigree 
from the Indian princess. 


The office of deputy governor of Virginia was conferred on Captain Argall. 
When Argall arrived at Jamestown in May, 1617, to enter upon his office, 
he found the public buildings fallen to decay, and only five or six houses fit 
to be inhabited. Argall governed with severity, and, as the colonists alleged, 
with a single eye to private emolument, assuming for his own use the goods 
of the company. Delawarr was earnestly entreated to resume the personal 
exercise of his authority; and with that intent he sailed for Virginia, but died 
(April, 1618) on the passage off the entrance of the bay, already known 
among the English by his name. 


After a warm struggle in the company, Yeardley, the former deputy, was 
appointed governor (January, 1619), and to give greater dignity to the 
oflSce, the honour of knighthood was obtained for him. A few days before 
Yeardley’s arrival, Argall escaped to the West Indies with his property. 
Presently he returned to England, but, through the support of his patrons, 
evaded all attempts to call him to account. 


Another controversy had arisen which aggravated the dispute growing out 
of the conduct of Argall. Though Sir Thomas Smith had disbursed £80,000, 
nearly $400,000, of the company’s money, with all this expenditure and 
after twelve years’ struggle there were but six hundred colonists in Virginia. 
Some fault was found with the treasurer’s vouchers, and when he 


[‘ ” 1613 was a marked one in the inauguration by John Rolfe of the 
systematic culture of tobacco — a staple destined to exert a controlling 


influence in the future welfare and progress of the colony, and soon, by the 
paramount profit yielded by its culture, to subordinate all other interests, 
agricultural as well as manufacturing. This influence permeated the entire 
social fabric of the colony, directed its laws, was an element in all its 
political and religious disturbances, and became the direct instigation of its 
curse of African slavery. It may be added, however, as an indisputable fact, 
that the culture of tobacco constituted the basis of the present unrivalled 
prosperity of the United States, and that this staple is still one of the most 
prohfic factors in the revenue of the general government.”] — R. A. 
Brock.’” 
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offered to resign the company took him at his word. At this he was very 
much offended, and a violent quarrel ensued between his friends and 
opponents. The vacant post of treasurer was conferred (April 28th) on Sir 
Edwin Sandys, a man of energy and liberal ideas, who entered with zeal on 
the discharge of his office. The holders of grants of land in Virginia were 
induced to send out settlers, and to establish plantations at their private 
expense. The cultivation of tobacco seemed to promise a profitable return; 
and the vessels engaged in the Newfoundland fisheries were availed of to 
transport the emigrants at a moderate cost. 


Yeardley found in the colony seven distinct plantations, to which he 
presently added four more, composed of new emigrants. At the head of 
each plantation was a commandant, at once chief of the militia and civil 
magistrate. The tyranny of Argall had induced the company to re-establish a 
local council as a check upon the governor, and Yeardley presently called 
the first colonial assembly of Virginia [July 30th, 1619], composed of the 
governor, the council, and deputies from the eleven plantations. These 
deputies were called burgesses — a name which they continued to retain 
after the representation was distributed by counties.“ 


Of this assembly, H. C. Lodge says: “The burgesses prayed the company 
that the clause in the charter guaranteeing equal laws might not be violated, 
and the maintenance of the great English principle of the equality of all men 
before the law dignifies the first meeting of the first representative body of 
America. The session was mainly occupied with the passage of sumptuary 
laws and police regulations. Appropriate statutes provided for the 
government of ministers, and a tax on tobacco was laid for their support. 
The legislation of these men was as unimportant as it could well be in its 
general character, yet it contained the germ of that jealous resistance to the 
mother country and all things proceeding thence which indelibly marks 
American colonial history. Dale’s firm government had imparted stability to 
the infant state, while Argall’s galling tyranny had stimulated the latent 
political life.”’* 


During the year that Sandys held office he sent to Virginia twelve hundred 
emigrants — twice as many as there were inhabitants in the colony when he 
became treasurer. Among them were ninety young women, “pure and 
uncorrupt,” who were disposed of, for the cost of their passage, as wives to 
the planters. The price of a wife was a hundred pounds of tobacco, worth 
then about $75.00. But half as much more was obtained for those of a sec- 
ond cargo sent out a year or two after. 


There were other emigrants of a sort less desirable. By the king’s special 
order, a hundred dissolute vagabonds, the sweepings of the prisons, 
familiarly known among the colonists as ” jail-birds,” were sent to Virginia 
to be sold as servants — a practice long continued as a regular item of 
British criminal jurisprudence, in spite of the repeated complaints of the 
colonists, and their efforts to prevent it. 


BRITISH CONVICTS AS AMERICAN PIONEERS 


Americans occasionally speak lightly of their forefathers in the early 
colonies, but at heart they accept them as men and women sanctified by 
courage, conscience, and the irrepressible enterprise that sends the 
ambitious from the comfort of a settled home to the dangers of a new world. 
It is admitted that many of those who left England left it by request, and ” 
for the country’s good,” but it is not generally known how large was this 
element. Bancroft,*’ 
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writing of the early Virginians, said ” some of them were even convicts; 
but, it must be remembered, the crimes of which they were convicted were 
chiefly political. The number transported to Virginia for social crimes was 
never considerable.” But James Davie Butler P declares that Bancroft told 
him personally that he had not dared to publish all he knew of the high 
percentage of downright criminals and felons among the early settlers. It is 
known that some of the prisoners taken in Scotch and Irish wars were sent 
to New England and Virginia and sold, but the largest shipments of these 
were sent to the West Indies, and the percentage of honourable political 
prisoners could not have been nearly so large as some of the American 
historians assume. In fact, there seems to have been a vindictive 
unwillingness to send rebels to any less dire climate than the fierce tropics. 


In 1611 Governor Dale begged the king to send to Virginia ” all offenders 
condemned to die, out of common gaoles.” Beginning with 1619, the 
transportation of felons, unreformed boys and girls who had been twice 
punished, and others, became regular. They were indentured to the earlier 
settlers, who paid for them in tobacco, which had been made legal tender by 
the assembly of 1619. The Virginia prohibitory enactment of 1670, quoted 
by Hening,? alluding to “the great number of felons and other desperate 
villains sent hither from the several prisons of England,” adds, ” We are 
believed to be a place only fit to receive such base and lewd persons.” 
Maryland received, it seems, even a larger quota than Virginia. 


New England was not a penal settlement, but desired to purchase 
transported convicts, and actually offered a bounty for this human 
merchandise. Irishmen were sold for a century in Boston, and Butler p 
thinks that some of them must have been felons. Maine also had a large 
criminal element among its early settlers. Philadelphia at first accepted 
labourers without question as to their previous condition of servitude but in 
1722 the Pennsylvania assembly imposed a duty on “all persons guilty of 
heinous crimes.” It is not stated whether this was a tariff for protection or 


for revenue only; but, at any rate, the king shortly forbade such a tax. New 
York received large numbers of felons and vagrants both from the Dutch 
and the English governments. 


In 1718 a regular statute in England provided that all persons found guilty 
of such capital offences as burglary, robbery, perjury, forgery, and theft 
might at the court’s discretion have their sentence commuted to seven 
years’ exile in America. Butler estimates the total number of criminals sent 
to America between 1717 and 1775 as ten thousand. In 1768 Scotland also 
began this clearance of her jails. Franklin protested bitterly, and called the 
emptying of British jails upon the colonies a cruel insult. 


But so it went till the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, when many of the 
convicts were placed in the ranks of the British invading armies. After the 
recognition of American independence, when convicts could be shipped 
thither neither as servants nor as soldiers, it was found necessary in 1787 to 
form the penal settlement at Botany Bay to receive the refuse of the jails. 


Dr. Samuel Johnson, who was connected with the Genlleman’s Magazine, 
which regularly published lists of criminals transported to America, once 
said, with his notorious acerbity that he could love anybody but an 
American, and in 1769 burst out in denunciation of American presumption 
in claiming certain rights. ” Sir, they are a race of convicts,” he said, ” and 
ought to be content with anything we may allow them short of hanging.” A 
more compUmentary allusion to the results of transportation was made by 
Doctor Ferguson in 1844, of whom Dr. Francis Lieber’” says, ” I remarked 
how curious a fact it 
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was that all American women look so genteel and refined, even the lowest; 
small heads, fine silky hair, delicate and marked eyebrows. The doctor 
answered, ‘ Oh, that is easily accounted for. The superabundance of public 


women, who are always rather good-looking, were sent over to America in 
early times.’ “ 


Such ridiculous theories have received serious attention and found places in 
sober histories. A little consideration of the great total, in which the 
criminal class could not have made even a considerable minority, will serve 
as a refutation. Admitting the highest estimates as to the number of convicts 
sent to America — fifty thousand in the course of a century and a half 


— it is ridiculous to claim that this small percentage to the total could have 
exerted a determining influence on the character of the country. In the first 
place, they came as the humblest of servants, under indentures that made 
them practically slaves for years. Under the hard conditions of a new world 
and away from the crowded slums their long period of discipline and 
healthy toil in pure air must have sobered the misguided into a reformation 
that made them desirable citizens; the hopeless criminals would merely sink 
to that lowest ooze which exists in the depths of every society. 


Virginia has suffered the most obloquy as the home of the convict, but the 
early fame of the colony as a place of remarkably delicate social 
refinement, the early existence of private libraries on the plantations of the 
seventeenth century, and innumerable other considerations prove that the ” 
first families of Virginia ” came neither from the streets nor the jails. During 
the revolution in England so many cavaliers came to Virginia that the 
population increased from 15,000 in 1656 to 40,000 in 1670. The convict 
shipments, much as they may have relieved the mother country of an 
overplus of vice, unloaded on the New World no more corruption than it 
could assimilate. In fact it may be said that the imported convicts had far 
less influence on the social and political life of the main body than the 
negroes who began at the same time to be unloaded by shipfuls on the 
colonies and to be treated almost exactly the same as the indentured white 
servants.” 


THE FIRST NEGRO SLAVES (1619 A.D.) 


It was by the free consent and co-operation of the colonists themselves that 
this still more objectionable species of population was introduced into 
Virginia, in August, 1619, not without enduring and disastrous effects upon 


the social condition of the United States. Twenty negroes, brought to 
Jamestown by a Dutch trading vessel, and purchased by the colonists, were 
held, not as indented servants for a term of years, but as slaves for life. 


Even so late as the first English migrations to America, there might have 
remained, in obscure comers of England, some few hereditary serfs 
attached to the soil, faint remnants of that system of villanage once 
universal throughout Europe, and later prevalent in Hungary and Russia. 
But villains in gross 


— slaves, that is, inherited from their parents the condition of servitude, and 
transferable from hand to hand — had entirely disappeared from England, 
not by any formal legislative act, but as the joint result of private emancipa- 
tions and the discouragement long given by the English courts to claims so 
contrary to natural right. It had come, indeed, to be an established opinion 
throughout western Europe that Christians could not be held as slaves — an 
immunity, however, not thought to extend to infidels or heathen. The 
practice of buying negroes on the coast of Africa, introduced by the 
Portuguese, had been adopted by the Spanish, English, and Dutch. There 
was 
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little inducement to bring them to Europe, where hired labourers might be 
abundantly obtained; but in the Spanish and Portuguese colonies in 
America, especially after the introduction of the sugar manufacture, the 
slave traders found a ready market, and the cultivation of tobacco began 
now to open a like market in Virginia. 


In buying and holding negro slaves, the Virginians did not suppose 
themselves to be violating any law, human or divine. Whatever might be the 
case with the law of England, the law of Moses, in authorising the 
enslavement of ” strangers,” seemed to give to the purchase of negro slaves 
an express sanction. The number of negroes in the colony, limited as it was 


Cyrus also first appointed the Magi to chant sacred hymns at the rising of 
the sun, and to offer daily sacrifices to the deities, to whom it was enjoined 
by their law. This state of things continues to be maintained by each 
successive monarch ; and the rest of the Persian nation followed the 
example of their prince, conceiving that they should in the same way be 
more likely to prosper, if they worshipped the gods as their monarch did.” 


Thus the first consequence of their appointment was the introduction of a 
certain religious ceremonial in the court of Persia. It by no means, however, 
follows from this that the Persians at once laid aside the manners and 
customs of their forefathers, and, as it were, suddenly became converted 
into Medes ; but rather, that a mixture and union of their ancient and newly- 
adopted opinions and customs took place. The laws of the Persians, in 
consequence, came to be cited in connection with those of the Medes ; their 
national deities were still reverenced as before ; and in his time Herodotus 
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remarks certain diversities observable in the ceremonies of the Persians as 
compared with those of the Magians. We must not therefore be surprised at 
not finding a complete correspondence between the precepts of the 
Zendavesta and the customs of the Persians ; on the contrary, this very 
diversity is one mark of the genuineness of that composition. 


Nor are we authorised to conclude from the expressions of Xenophon that 
the whole Persian nation at once adopted the Magian religion. This appears 
to be sufficiently contradicted by the totally different way of life of the 
various Persian tribes ; besides, as we have already had occasion to remark, 
and shall presently see confirmed, by the Persians Xenophon means the 
nobler tribes, and possibly only that of the Pasargadte. Far less are we 
entitled to suppose that the creed of Zoroaster was at once introduced in the 
conquered countries as the universal religion of the state ; for although 


to a few cargoes, brought at intervals by Dutch traders, was long too small 
to make the matter appear of much moment, and more than forty years 
elapsed before the colonists thought it necessary to strengthen the system of 
slavery by any express enactments. 


After a year’s service Sandys was succeeded as treasurer by the earl of 
Southampton; but the same policy was persevered in, and during the 
following two years twenty-three hundred emigrants were sent to Virginia. 
The trade of the colony had hitherto been a close monopoly. A joint stock, 
called the Magazine, had been annually formed by subscriptions on the part 
of the company and its members, and goods had been purchased with this 
joint stock and sent to an agent in the colony, known as the “Cape 
merchant,” who exchanged them for tobacco and other produce. This trade 
had proved a losing concern, and had occasioned great disputes and 
dissatisfaction. It was now abandoned, and the supply of the colony thrown 
open to private enterprise. 


New plantations were established on York and James rivers, and, for the 
convenience of trade with the Indians, one on the eastern shore of the 
Chesapeake, and another on the Potomac. John Pory, the founder of these 
settlements, was the first to cross by land from the Potomac to the Patuxent. 
He also explored the country south of the Chesapeake, as far as the banks of 
the Chowan. 


An estate of ten thousand acres near the falls of James river, with a number 
of indented tenants to cultivate it, was assigned by the company toward the 
endowment of a college for the education of Indians as well as of colonists. 
The money contributed for the same object by some philanthropic 
individuals in Englantl was invested by the treasurer in the establishment of 
iron works, from which great benefits were hoped to the colony, and 
increase to the fund. 


The cultivation of tobacco had given a sudden impulse to Virginia; but the 
use of it was still quite limited, and the English market was soon over- 
stocked. The price began to fall, and great anxiety was evinced by the 
enlightened treasurer for the introduction into the colony of other staples — 
flax, silk, wine, and the preparation of lumber. New attempts were made at 


the manufacture of glass, pitch, tar, and potashes, and some Italians and 
Dutch were sent out to instruct the colonists in these operations. 


SOUTHAMPTON TREASURER; THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY (1621 
A.D.) 


That leaven which presently produced so remarkable a revolution against 
monarchical authority was already working in England, and James’ third 
parliament, which met in 1621, after an interval of seven years — the same 
which impeached Lord Bacon — protested against the Virginia Company’s 
lotteries as an illegal raising of money without parliamentary sanction. The 
lotteries were stopped in consequence by order in council, and that resource 
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came to an end. The colony still remained a losing concern. The disputes 
between the adherents of Sir Thomas Smith and the present administration 
grew every day more vehement. The stockholders had become cjuite 
numerous, and the affairs of the company gave rise, in the coiu-ts of 
proprietors, to very lively debates. The king wished to dictate the choice of 
a treasurer more courtly than Southampton, and less an opponent of royal 
prerogative. The farmers of the customs attempted to levy an excessive duty 
on tobacco, and the company, to escape it, sent theirs to Holland. An order 
in council forbade the exportation of colonial produce to foreign countries 
unless it had first paid duties in England — the first germ of that colonial 
system afterward sanctioned by parliamentary enactment, and one of the 
principal features in the subsecjuent relations of the mother country to the 
colonies. Other orders in council, more favourable to Virginia, but having in 
view the same object of augmenting the royal revenue, prohibited the 
importation of Spanish tobacco, or its cultivation in England. 


Southampton and his adherents in the Virginia Company belonged to the 
rising party in favour of parliamentary and popular rights as opposed to the 
royal prerogative. With more conformity to their principles than is always 


displayed in like cases, they induced the company to confirm, by special 
ordinance, the privilege of a general assembly, already conceded to the 
colony by Yeardley, probably at their suggestion. This ordinance, sent out 
by Sir Francis Wyatt, appointed to supersede Yeardley as governor, granted 
a constitution to Virginia, modeled after that of the mother country, and 
itself the model, or at least the prototype, of most of the governments of 
English origm subsequently established in America. For the enactment of 
local laws, the governor and council appointed by the company were to be 
joined by delegates chosen by the people, the whole to be known as the 
general assembly. For many years they sat together as one body, but for the 
passage of any law the separate assent of the deputies, the council, and the 
governor was required. Even enactments thus sanctioned might still be set 
aside by the company. The governor and council acted as a court of law, and 
held quarterly sessions for that purpose; but an appeal lay to the general 
assembly, and thence to the company. The laws of England were considered 
to be in force in the colony, the colonial legislation extending only to local 
matters. 


Simultaneously with this civil constitution an ecclesiastical organisation 
was introduced. The plantations were divided into parishes, for the 
endowment of which contributions were collected in England. A glebe of a 
hundred acres, cultivated by six indented tenants, was allowed by the 
company to each clergyman, to which was added a salary to be paid by a 
parish tax. The governor was instructed to uphold public worship according 
to the forms and discipline of the Church of England, and to avoid ” all 
factious and needless novelties” — a caution, no doubt, against Puritan 
ideas, at this time much on the increase in England, and not without 
partisans even in Virginia. 


Wyatt, the new governor, was instructed to restrict the planters to a hundred 
weight of tobacco for each man employed in its cultivation; to turn the 
attention of the colonists to corn, mulberry trees, vines, and cattle ; and to 
look after the glass and iron works. He was also to cultivate a good 
understanding with the natives; but this injimction, unfortunately, came too 
late. 


THE INDIAN MASSACRE (1622 A.D.) 


Powhatan was dead. His successor was Opechancanough, a bold and 
cunning chief, always hostile to the English. Blood had several times been 
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shed on both sides, especially in the earlier years of the colony, but as yet 
there had been no formidable or protracted hostilities. The colonists, 
confident in their firearms, regarded with contempt the bows and clubs of 
the Indians. The Indian villages, with their cornfields of cleared lands, 
fertUe spots along the banks of the rivers, offered tempting locations to the 
new comers. Quite unsuspicious of danger from a people whose simplicity 
they derided, and whose patience they despised, the colonists had neglected 
their military exercises, and had dropped all precautions for defence. In 
disregard of the proclamations which forbade teaching the Indians the use 
of firearms, they were employed as fowlers and huntsmen by the colonists, 
and freely admitted to the plantations. Provoked by the murder of one of 
theu-principal warriors, and taking advantage of this carelessness and 
familiarity, at an hour appointed beforehand they fell at once upon every 
settlement (March 22nd, 1622). A converted Indian gave warning the night 
before, in season to save Jamestown and a few of the neighbouring 
plantations, otherwise the massacre might have been much more extensive. 
As it was, three hundred and fifty persons perished in the first surprise, 
including six councilors. Several settlements, though taken unawares, made 
a brave resistance, and repulsed the assaOants. 


A bloody war ensued, of the details of which we know little. Sickness and 
famine added their horrors, and within a brief period the colonists were 
reduced from four thousand to twentyfive hundred, concentrated, for 
convenience of defense, in six settlements. The university estate was 
abandoned, the glass and iron works were destroyed. But the white men 
soon recovered their wonted superiority. The Indians, treacherously 
entrapped, were slain without mercy. Driven from the James and York 
rivers, their fields and villages were occupied by the colonists. Greatly 


reduced in number, they were soon disabled from doing much damage, but 
no settled peace was made till fourteen years had expired. 


The breaking out of this war and the threatened ruin of the colony served to 
aggravate the dissensions of the company, which presently reachetl a high 
pitch. The minority appealed to the king, who ordered the records to be 
seized, and appointed commissioners to investigate the company’s affairs. 
Other commissioners were soon after appointed, to proceed to Virginia, to 
examine on the spot the condition of the colony, the control of which the 
king had determined to assume. 


About the time of the arrival of these commissioners (March, 1624), the 
first extant colony statutes were enacted. Thirty-five acts, very concisely 
expressed, repealed all prior laws, and shed a clear and certain light upon 
the condition of the colony. The first acts, as in many subsequent 
codifications of the Virginia statutes, relate to the church. Absence from 
public worship, “without allowable excuse,” exposed to the forfeiture of a 
pound of tobacco, or fifty pounds if the absence continued for a month. The 
celebration of divine service was to be in conformity to the canons of the 
English church. The ministers’ salaries were to be paid out of the first 
gathered and best tobacco and corn; and no man was to dispose of his 
tobacco before paying his church dues, under pain of paying double. The 
proclamations formerly set forth against drunkenness and swearing were 
confirmed as law, and the church wardens were to present all such 
offenders. 


The governor was to lay no taxes of any kind, except by authority of the 
assembly; and the expenditure, as well as levy of all public money, was to 
be by order of that body only. The governor was not to withdraw the 
inliabitants from their private employments for any work of his own, under 
any 
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colour; and if, in the intervals of the assembly, men were needed for the 
public service, the whole council must concur in the levy. The old planters, 
before Sir Thomas Gates’ last coming, “and their posterity,” were to be 
exempt from personal service in the Indian war except as officers — a 
provision afterward several times re-enacted, with the omission, however, 
of the hereditary clause The burgesses were privileged from arrest going to, 
coming from, and during the assembly. For convenience of ” the more 
distant parts,” Elizabeth City, at the mouth of James river, and Charles City, 
at the junction of the Appomattox, monthly courts were to be holden by 
special commissioners, as an intermediate tribunal between commanders of 
plantations and the quarterly courts held by the governor and council. 


Every dwelling house was to be palisadoed for defence, and none were to 
go abroad, except in parties and armed, not even to work; and watch was to 
be kept at night. No powder was to be spent unnecessarily at drinking 
frolics or other entertainments. At the beginning of July, the inhabitants of 
every plantation were to fall upon “their adjoining salvages,” as they had 
done the last year. Any persons wounded in this service were to be cured at 
the public charge, and if permanently lamed were to have a maintenance 
suitable to their quality. To pay the expenses and debts occasioned by the 
war, ten pounds of tobacco per head were to be levied on each male 
colonist. 


THE VIRGINIA COMPANY DISSOLVED BY JAMES I (1624 A.D.) 


Evident allusion appears in this code to the controversy then pending 
between the king and the company. No person, upon rumour of supposed 
change, was to presmne to be disobedient to the present government, nor 
servants to their masters, “at their uttermost peril.” The last law of the code 
levies a tax of four pounds of tobacco per head, to pay the expense of 
sending an agent to England to look after the interests of the colony and to 
solicit the exclusion of foreign tobacco. The king’s commissioners to 
examine into the state of the colony seem to have been looked upon with 
some suspicion; and the clerk of the assembly, for betrayal of his trust in 
furnishing them with copies of certain papers, was punished with the loss of 
his ears. The colonists had some reason to fear lest the recall of the 


company’s charter might deprive them of their share in colonial legislation, 
so recently granted, or might even endanger their titles to land. 


The reports of the commissioners were as unfavourable as the king could 
desire. In vain the stockholders appealed to James’ fourth parliament, then 
in session, little sympathy being felt in that body for monopolies or 
exclusive corporations of any sort. The action of the company suspended by 
proclamation, it was soon called upon to answer to a process of quo 
ivarranto — a legal inquiry, that is, into its conduct and pretensions. The 
respondents had little to hope from judges who held office at the pleasure of 
the royal com-plainant, and the proceedings were soon closed by a 
judgment of forfeiture. Thus fell the Virginia Company, after spending 
£150,000, nearly $750,000, in establishing the colony. This did not include 
the expenditures of private individuals to a large amount, some of whom 
obtained, perhaps, a return for their money, while tlie outlay of the company 
was a dead loss.<^ 


Dr. Alexander Brown “^ calls Virginia “the first republic in America,” and 

endeavours to show that Virginia had so large a measure of liberty that she 

was in fact a republic, but William Wirt Henry controverts this theory as “a 
remarkable blunder,” and comments: “The colonists by their charters were 

guaranteed the civil rights of Englishmen, but they never in fact enjoyed 
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them in full measure during the period of which Doctor Brown writes, and 
Virginia was not during any part of that time a republic. A republic is a state 
in which the supreme power is vested in representatives chosen by the 
people. This was never the condition of the colony of Virginia. During the 
existence of the Virginia Company of London, that company governed the 
colony, appointed its officers, and gave it its laws. Even after the allowance 
of a representative legislative body in Virginia, in 1619, the acts of the body 
were of no force until approved by the council in England, which still 
appointed the governor and council in Virginia, parts of the legislative body. 


The granting of that assembly was a great advance in the development of 
free institutions in Virginia, it is true, but it did not constitute Virginia a 
republic. Neither did the incorporation of the London Company, in 1612, 
with power to govern the Virginia colony without interference from the 
crown, except in matters touching the state, make the colony a republic. 
Indeed, the government of the colony by the London Company afterwards, 
was much more despotic than it had been under the first charter, when the 
company was controlled by the king ; for then the council in Virginia had 
the privilege of choosing its own president, who was the governor. All this 
appears of necessity in Doctor Brown’s book, for he could not entirely 
suppress the administrations of Gates, Dale, and Ai-gall, nor the bitter 
complaints of the colonists as shown even in papers issued by the assembly. 
We have to look further north for the first republic in America.” « 


The fate of the London company found little sympathy; in the domestic 
government and franchises of the colony, it produced no immediate change. 
Sir Francis Wyatt, though he had been an ardent friend of the London 
Company, was confirmed in office (August 26th, 1624) ; and he and his 
council, far from being rendered absolute, were only empowered to govern 
” as fully and amplye as any governor and council resident there, at any 
time within the space of five years now last past.” This term of five years 
was precisely the period of representative government; and the limitation 
could not but be interpreted as sanctioning the continuance of popular 
assemblies. James I, in appointing the council in Virginia, refused to 
nominate the imbittered partisans of the court faction, but formed the 
administration on the principles of accommodation. The vanity of the 
monarch claimed the opportunity of establishing for the colony a code of 
fundamental laws; but death (March 27th, 1625), prevented the royal 
legislator from attempting the task, which would have furnished his self- 
complacency so grateful an occupation. 


POPULARITY OF YEARDLEY AND THE IMPEACHMENT OP 
HARVEY (1625-1634 A.D.) 


Ascending the throne in his twenty-fifth year Charles I inherited the 
principles and was governed by the favourite of his father. The plantation, 
no longer governed by a chartered company, was become a royal province 


and an object of favour; and, as it enforced conformity to the Church of 
England, it could not be an object of suspicion to the clergy or the court. 
The king felt an earnest desire to heal old grievances, to secure the personal 
rights and property of the colonists, and to promote their prosperity. 
Franchises were neither conceded nor restricted; for it did not occur to his 
pride, that, at that time, there could be in an American province any thing 
like established privileges or vigorous political life; nor was he aware that 
the seeds of liberty were already germinating on the borders of the 
Chesapeake. His first Virginian measure was a proclamation on tobacco ; 
confirming to Virginia and the Somers Isles [Bermudas] the exclusive 
supply of the British market, under 
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penalty of tho censure of the Star Chamber for disobedience. In a few days, 
a new proclamation appeared, in which it was his evident design to secure 
the profits that might before have been engrossed by the corporation. 


There Ls no room to suppose that Charles nourished the design of 
suppressing the colonial as.semblies. For some months, the organisation of 
the government was not changed; and when Wyatt, on the death of his 
father, obtained leave to return to Scotland, Sir George Yeardley was 
appointed his successor. This appointment was in itself a guaranty that, as 
“the former interests of Virginia were to be kept inviolate,” so the 
representative government, the chief political interest, would be maintained; 
for it was Yeardley who had had the glory of introducing the system. 
Representative liberty had become the custom of Virginia. The words were 
interpreted as favouring the wishes of the colonists; and King Charles, 
intent only on increasing his revenue, confirmed, perhaps unconsciously, 
the existence of a popular assembly. The colony prospered; Virginia rose 
rapidly in public estimation; in one year (1627), a thoasand emigrants 
arrived; and there was an increasing demand for all the products of the soil. 


The career of Yeardley was now closed by death, November 14th. Posterity 
will ever retain a grateful recollection of the man who first convened a 
representative assembly in the western hemisphere. The day after his burial, 
Francis West was elected his successor; for the council was authorised to 
elect the governor, “from time to time, as often as the ca.se shall require.” 


But if any doubts existed of the royal as.sent to the continuance of colonial 
assemblies, they were soon removed by a letter of instructions, which the 
king addressed to the governor and council. After much caviling, in the 
style of a purchaser who underv/alues the wares which he wishes to buy, 
the monarch arrives at his main purpo.se, and offers to contract for the 
whole crop of tobacco; desiring, at the same time, that an assembly might 
be convened to consider his proposal. This is the first recognition, on the 
part of a Stuart, of a representative as.sembly in America. Hitherto, the king 
had, fortunately for the colony, found no time to take order for its 
government. His zeal for an exclusive contract led him to observe and to 
sanction the existence of an elective legislature. The a.ssembly, in its 
aiLswer, March 26th, 1629, firmly protested against the monopoly, and 
rejected the conditions which they had been summoned to approve. The 
independent reply of the as.sembly was signed by the governor, by five 
members of the council, and by thirty-one burge.s.ses. The VirginiaiLS, 
happier than the people of England, enjoyed a faithful representative 
government, and, through the resident planters who compo.sed the council, 
they repeatedly elected their own governor. When West designed to embark 
for Europe, his place was supplied by election. 


No sooner had the news of the death of Yeardley reached England, than the 
king proceeded to issue a commission to John Harvey. It was during the 
period which elapsed between the appointment of Harvey and his 
appearance in America that Lord Baltimore visited Virginia. The zeal of 
religious bigotry pursued him as a Romanist ; and the intolerant jealousy of 
popery led to memorable results. Nor should we, in this connection, forget 
the hospitable plans of the southern planters; the people of New Plymouth 
were invited to abandon the cold and sterile clime of New England, and 
plant themselves in the milder regions on tlie Delaware Bay; a plain 
indication that Puritans were not then molested in Virginia. 


strongly marked by the character of intolerance, this religion appears never, 
like that of Mohammed, to have been propagated by fire and sword : its 
author was himself neither a conqueror nor a warrior, nor did the princes 
who embraced it esteem it a duty to provide for its dissemination by the 
power of the sword. 


It is much nearer to the truth to suppose that the reception of this religion 
was at first confined to the court, of which the caste of Magi, as priests, as 
soothsayers, and as councillors of the king, formed an important part, and 
next to the wives and eunuchs of the monarch, had nearest access to his 
person. It was a principal part of the education of the monarch to be 
instructed in the lore of the Magi, a privilege communicated to very few 
personages besides, and those highly favoured. This doctrine of the Magi, 
mixed up with the hereditary opinions of the Persians, was designated as the 
law of the Medes and Persians, and embraced a knowledge of all these 
sacred customs, precepts, and usages which concerned, not only the 
worship of the deity, but the whole private life of every worshipper of 
Ormuzd, respecting the duties which he was bound to perform, and the 
penalties which he would incur by transgressing them. In proportion as the 
ritual prescribed was extensive and multifarious, so was it oi/en to cases of 
doubtful interpretation, when the counsel of the Magi was needed, and 
consequently was not neglected. From a comparison of several passages, it 
appears probable that they composed the council of the king’s judges, of 
which mention is made as early as the time of Cambyses. The very notion 
of a religious legislation, such as we have described, implies that the priests 
should be also judges, and the individual cases which have been recorded as 
brought before this tribunal appear to fortify such a conjecture. This court 
of judicature consisted of men distinguished for their wisdom no less than 
their justice, possessing their places for life, unless proved guilty of some 
act of injustice. When this happened, they were punished with strictness, 
and cruelty. Examples, however, are not wanting to prove that although it 
was esteemed a duty by the monarch to take the opinion of this council, yet 
he was by no means necessarily bound to abide by their sentence. 
Cambyses demanded whether it was lawful for him to marry his sister, and 
the council, knowing that it was his purpose to do so, replied that there was 
no law which permitted it, but that there did exist a law which made it 
allowable for the king of the Persians to do what seemed to him good. 


It was probably in the autumn of 1629 that Harvey arrived in Virginia. Till 
October, th(! name of Pott appears as governor; Harvey met his first 
assembly of burgesses in the following March. He had for several years 
been 
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a member of tlie council ; and as, at a former day, lie liad been a willing 
instni-ment in the hands of the faction to which Virginia ascribed its earliest 
griefs, and continued to bear a deep-rooted hostility, his appointment could 
not but be unpopular. Two successive chief magistrates had been elected in 
Virginia. The appointment of HaiToy implied a change of power among 
political parties; it gave authority to a man who.se connections in England 
were pre-ci.sely those which the colony regarded with the utmost aversion. 
.\s his first appearance in America, in 1623, had been with no friendly 
designs, so now he was the support of those who desired large grants of 
land and unreasonable concessions of separate jurisdictions; and he 
preferred the interests of himself, his partisans and patrons, to the welfare 
and quiet of the colony. The extravagant language which exliibited him as a 
tyrant, without specif,ving his crimes, was the natural hyperbole of political 
excitement; and when historians, receiving the account, and interpreting 

tj’ ranny to mean arbitrary taxation, drew the inference that he convened no 
assemblies, trifled with the rights of propert}-, and levied taxes according to 
his caprice, they were betrayed into extravagant errors. Such a procedure 
would have been impossible. He had no soldiei’’s at his command; no 
obsequious officers to enforce his ill: and the “‘irginians would never have 
made themselves the instruments of their own oppression. The party 
opposed to Harvey was deficient neither in capacity nor in colonial 
influence: and while arbitrary power was rapidly advancing to triumph in 
England, the “‘irginians, during the whole period, enjoyed the benefit of 
independent colonial legislation; through the agency of their 
representatives, they levied and appropriated all taxes, secured the free 
industry of their citizens, guarded the forts with their ovrii soldiers, at their 
own charge, and gave to the statutes their greatest possible publicity. AMien 


the defects and inconveniences of infant legislation were remedied by a 
re^sed code, which was published with the approbation of the governor 
and council, all the privileges which the a.ssembly had ever claimed, were 
carefully confirmed. Indeed, they seem never to have been questioned. 


But the whole colony of 'irginia was in a state of excitement and alarm in 
consequence of the dismemberment of its territory by the cession to Lord 
Baltimore. In Maryland, the first occupants had refused to submit, and a 
skirmish had ensued, in which the blood of Europeans was shed for the first 
time on the waters of the Chesapeake, in 1635; and Clayborne [or 
Claiborne] defeated and banished from Maryland as a murderer and an 
outlaw, sheltered himself in 'irginia, where he had long been a member of 
the council. There the contest was renewed; and Harvey, far from 
attempting to enforce the claims of 'irginia against the royal grant, sent 
Clayborne to England to answer for the crimes with which he was charged. 
The colonists were indignant that their governor shoukl thus, as it seemed to 
them, betray their interests: and as the majority of the council favoured their 
wishes, “Sir John Harvey was thrust out of his goverimient and Captain 
John West appointed to the office, till the king’s pleasiu-e be known.” Aii 
assembly was summoned in Mlay, to receive complaints against Harvey; but 
he had in the meantime consented to go to England, and there meet his 
accusers. 


The comnussioners appointed by the council to manage the impeachment of 
Harvey, met with no favour in England, and were not even admitted to a 
hearing. Harvey immediately reapjx/ared to occupy his former station, and 
remained in office till 1639. The complaints which have been brought 
against him, will be regarded with some degree of distrust, when it is 
considered, that the public mind of the colony, during his administration, 
was controlled by a l^arty which pursued him with implacable hostility. At 
length he was super- 
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seded, and Sir Francis Wyatt appointed in his stead. Early in the next year, 
he convened a general assembly. 


GOVERNORSHIP OF BERKELEY 


After two years, a commission was issued to Sir William Berkeley (August 
9th, 1641). Historians, reasoning from the revolutions which took place in 
England that there had been corresponding attempts at oppression and 
corresponding resistance in Virginia, have delighted to draw a contrast, not 
only between Harvey and the new governor, but between the institutions of 
Virginia under their respective governments; and Berkeley is said by 
Chalmers’ to have “restored the system of freedom,” and to have “effected 
an essential revolution.” We cannot find that his appointment was marked 
by the slightest concession of new political privileges, except that the 
council recovered the right of supplying its own vacancies; and the 
historians, who make an opposite statement, are wholly ignorant of the 
intermediate administration of Wyatt. 


The instructions given Berkeley, far from granting franchises to the 
Virginians, imposed new, severe, and unwarrantable restrictions on the 
liberty of trade; and, for the first time, England claimed that monopoly of 
colonial commerce which was ultimately enforced by the Navigation Act of 
Charles II, and which never ceased to be a subject of dispute till the War of 
Independence. 


It was in February, 1642, that Sir William Berkeley, arriving in the colony, 
assumed the government. His arrival must have been simultaneous with the 
adjournment of the general assembly, which was held in the preceding 
January. He found the American planters in possession of a large share of 
the legislative authority; and he confirmed them in the enjoyment of 
franchises which a long and uninterrupted succession had rendered familiar. 
Immediately after his arrival, he convened the colonial legislature. The 
utmost harmony prevailed; the memory of factions was lost in a general 
amnesty of ancient griefs. 


Believing themselves secure of all their privileges, the triumph of the 
popular party in England did not alter the condition or the affections of the 


Virginians. The commissioners appointed by parliament, with unlimited 
authority over the plantations, found no favour in Virginia. 


The condition of contending parties in England had now given to Virginia 
an opportunity of legislation independent of European control; and the 
voluntaiy act of the assembly, restraining religious liberty, adopted from 
hostility to political innovation, rather than from a spirit of fanatici.sm, or 
respect to instructions, proves conclusively the attachment of the 
representatives of Virginia to the Episcopal church and the cause of royalty. 
Yet there had been Puritans in the colony almost from the beginning: even 
the Brownists were freely offered a secure asylum; and several Puritan 
families, and perhaps some even of the Puritan clergy, emigrated to 
Virginia. They were so content with their reception that large numbers were 
preparing to follow, and were restrained only by the forethought of English 
intolerance. The Pilgrims at Plymouth were invited to remove within the 
jurisdiction of Virginia, in 1629. Puritan merchants planted themselves on 
the James river without fear, and immigrants from Massachusetts had 
established themselves in the colony, in 1640. But now the democratic 
revolution in England had given an immediate political importance to 
religious sects: to tolerate Puritanism was to nurse a republican party. It 
was, therefore, specially ordered that no minister should preach or teach, 
publicly or privately, except in conformity 
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to the constitutions of the Church of England, and non-conformists were 
banished from the colony. The unsocial spirit of political discord, fostering 
a mutual intolerance, prevented a frequent intercourse between Virginia and 
New England. It was in vain that the ministers, invited from Boston by the 
Puritan settlements in Virginia, carried letters from Winthrop, written to 
Berkeley and his council by order of the general court of Massachusetts. 
“The hearts of the people were much inflamed with desire after the 
ordinances”; but the missionaries were silenced by the government, and 


ordered to leave the country. Sir William Berkeley was ” a courtier, and 
very malignant towards the way of the churches” in New England. 


While Virginia thus displayed, though with comparatively little bitterness, 
the intolerance which for centuries had almost universally prevailed 
throughout the Christian world, a scene of distress was prepared by the 
vindictive ferocity of the natives, with whom a state of hostility had been of 
long continuance. In 1643 it was enacted by the assembly that no terms of 
peace should be entertained with the Indians; whom it was usual to distress 
by sudden marches against their settlements. But the Indians had now heard 
of the disseasions in England,’ and taking counsel of their passions rather 
than of their prudence, they resolved on one more attempt at a general 
massacre; believing that, by midnight incursions, the destruction of the 
cattle and the fields of corn, tliey might succeed in famishing the remnant 
of the colonists whom they should not be able to murder by surprise. On the 
eighteenth day of April, 1644, the time appointed for the carnage, the 
unexpected onset was begun upon the frontier settlements. But hardly had 
the Indians steeped their hands in blood, before they were dismayed by the 
recollection of their own comparative weakness; and trembling for the 
consequences of their treachery, they feared to continue their design, and 
fled to a distance from the colony. The number of victims had been three 
hundred. Measures were promptly taken by the English for protection and 
defence: and a war was vigorously conducted.” 


The Indians were presently driven from their fastnesses. Opechancanough 
decrepit and incapable of moving without a.ssistance, described by a 
contemporary wTiter as ” that bloody monster upon a hundred years old,” 
was taken prisoner and carried to Jamestown, where he was shot in the back 
by a vindictive soldier appointed to guard him. The Indian towns were 
broken up, and their “clear land possessed by the English to sow wheat in.” 
Opechancanough’s successor submitted; and a peace was made by act of 
assembly, the Indians ceding all the lands between James and York rivers. 
No Indian was to come south of York river under pain of death. The 
Powhatan confederacy was dissolved. The Indians of lower Virginia sunk 
into servile dependence, and dwindled away, or, migrating to the south and 
west, were mingled and confounded with other tribes.” 


Of the labours of the Indians on the soil of Virginia, there remains nothing 
so respectable as would be a common ditch for the draining of lands; the 
memorials of their former existence are found only in the names of the 
rivers and the mountains. 


Thus the colony of Virginia acquired the management of all its concerns; 
war was levied, and peace concluded, and territory acquired, in conformity 
to the acts of the representatives of the people. Numbers increased; the 
cottages were filled with children, as the ports were with ships and 
emigrants. 


[‘ Tliey were encouraged by signs of discord among the English, having 
seen a fight in James river between a London ship for the parliament and a 
Bristol ship for the king. — 
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At Christmas, 1648, there were trading in Virginia ten ships from London, 
two from Bristol, twelve Hollanders, and seven from New England. 


SYMPATHY FOR CHARLES I 


The number of the colonists was already twenty thousand ; and they, who 
had sustained no griefs, were not tempted to engage in the feuds by which 
the mother country was divided. They were attached to the cause of 
Charles, not because they loved monarchy, but because they cherished the 
liberties of which he had left them in the undisturbed possession; and, after 
his execution, in 1649, though there were not wanting some who, from 
ignorance, as the royalists affirmed, favoured republicanism, the 
government recognised his son without dispute. The disasters of the 


cavaliers in England strengthened the party in the New World. Men of 
consideration ” among the nobility, gentry, and clergy,” struck “with horror 
and despair” at the execution of Charles I, and desiring no reconciliation 
with the unrelenting “rebels,” made their way to the shores of the 
Chesapeake, where every house was for them a “hostelry,” and every 
planter a friend. The mansion and the purse of Berkeley were open to all ; 
and at the hospitable dwellings that were scattered along the rivers and 
among the wilds of Virginia, the cavaliers, exiles like their monarch, met in 
frequent groups to recount their toils, to sigh over defeats, and to nourish 
loyalty and hope. The faithfulness of the Virginians did not escape the 
attention of the royal exile; from his retreat in Breda he transmitted to 
Berkeley a new commission; he still controlled the distribution of officers, 
and, amidst his defeats in Scotland, still remembered with favour the 
faithful cavaliers in the western world. Charles II, a fugitive from England, 
was still the sovereign of Virginia. “Virginia was whole for monarchy,” said 
Hammond,” ” and the last country, belonging to England, that submitted to 
obedience of the commonwealth.” 


But the parliament did not long permit its authority to be denied. Having by 
the vigorous energy and fearless enthusiasm of republicanism, triumphed 
over all its enemies in Europe, it turned its attention to the colonies; and a 
memorable ordinance, October 3rd, 1650, at once empowered the council of 
state to reduce the rebellious colonies to obedience, and, at the same time, 
established it as a law that foreign ships should not trade at any of the ports 
“in Barbadoes, Antigua, Bermudas, and Virginia.” Maryland, which was not 
expressly included in the ordinance, had taken care to acknowledge the new 
order of things; and Massachusetts, alike unwilling to encounter the 
hostility of parliament, and jealous of the rights of independent legislation, 
by its own enactment prohibited all intercourse with Virginia, till. the 
supremacy of the commonwealth should be established; although the order, 
when it was found to be injurious to commerce, was promptly repealed, 
even whilst royalty still triumphed at Jamestown. But would Virginia resist 
the fleet of the republic? 


But while the preparations were yet making for the reduction of the 
colonies, which still preserved an appearance of loyalty, the commercial 
policy of England underwent an important revision, and the new system, as 


it was based upon the permanent interests of English merchants and ship- 
builders, obtained a consistency and durability which could never have been 
gained by the feeble selfishness of the Stuarts. 


After the long-continued efforts which the enterprise of English merchants 
and the independent spirit of English planters had perseveringly defied. 
King Charles, on the appointment of Sir William Berkeley, had devised the 
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expedient which was destined to becon^e so celebrated. No vessel, laden 
with colonial commodities, might saU from the harbours of Virginia for any 
ports but those of England, that the staple of those commodities might be 
made in the mothef country; and all trade with foreign vessels, except in 
case of necessity, was forbidden. This system, which the instructions of 
Berkeley commanded him to introduce, was ultimately successful; for it 
sacrificed no rights but those of the colonists, while it identified the 
interests of the English merchant and the English government, and leagued 
them together for the oppression of those, who, for more than a century, 
were too feeble to offer effectual resistance. 


The Long Parliament was more just; it attempted to secure to English 
shipping the whole carrying trade of the colonies, but with the free con- 
.sent of the colonies themselves; offering an equivalent, which the 
legislatures in America were at liberty to reject. The memorable ordinance 
of 1650 was a war measure, and extended only to the colonies which had 
adhered to the Stuarts. All intercourse with them was forbidden, except to 
those who had a licence from parliament or the council of state. While, 
therefore, the Navigation Act secured to English ships the entire carrying 
trade with England, in connection with the ordinance of the preceding year, 
it conferred a monopoly of colonial commerce. 


But this state of commercial law was essentially modified by the manner in 
which the authority of the English commonwealth was established in the 


Chesapeake. The republican leaders of Great Britain suffered the fever of 
party to subside, before decisive measures were adopted; and then two of 
the three commissioners, whom they appointed, were taken from among the 
planters themselves. The instructions given them were such as Virginians 
might carry into effect; for they constituted them the pacificators and 
benefactors of their country. In case of resistance, the cruelties of war were 
threatened. If Virginia would but adliere to the commonwealth, she might 
be the mistress of her own destiny. 


VIRGINIA CAPITULATES TO THE COMMONWEALTH (1651 A.D.) 


What opposition could be made to the parliament, which, in the moment of 
its power, voluntarily proposed a virtual independence? No sooner had the 
Guinea frigate anchored in the waters of the Chesapeake (March, 1652), 
than, said Lord Clarendon,’ “all thoughts of resistance were laid aside,” and 
the colonists, having no motive to contend for a monarch whose fortunes 
seemed irretrievable, were earnest only to assert the freedom of their own 
institutions. It marks the character of the Virginians that they refused to 
surrender to force, but yielded by a voluntary deed and a mutual compact. It 
was agreed, upon the surrender, that the “people of Virginia” should have 
all the liberties of the freeborn people of England; should entrust their 
business, as formerly, to their own grand assembly; should remain 
unquestioned for their past loyalty; and should have “as free trade as the 
people of England.” No taxes, no customs, might be levied, except by their 
Own representatives; no forts erected, no garrisons maintained, but by their 
own consent. In the settlement of the government, the utmost harmony 
prevailed between the burgesses and the commissioners: it was the governor 
and council only who had any apprehensions for their safety, and who 
scrupulously provided a guaranty for their security of persons and property, 
which there evidently had existed no design to injure. 


These terms, so favourable to liberty, and almost conceding independence. 
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were faithfully observed till the restoration. Historians have, indeed, drawn 
gloomy pictures of the discontent which pervaded the colony, and have 
represented that discontent as heightened by commercial oppression. The 
statement is a fiction. The colony of Virginia enjoyed liberties as large as 
the favoured New England; displayed an ecjual degree of fondness for 
popular sovereignty, and fearlessly exercised political independence. There 
had long existed a republican party; and, now that monarchy had fallen, on 
whom could the royalists rely so safely as on themselves? The executive 
officers became elective ; and so evident were the designs of all parties to 
promote an amicable settlement of the government, that Richard Bennett, 
himself a commissioner of the parliament, and, moreover, a merchant and a 
roundhead, was, on the recommendation of the other commissioners, 
unanimously chosen governor. Under the administration of Berkeley, 
Bennett had been driven from Virginia; and now not the slightest effort at 
revenge was attempted. 


The act which constituted the government claimed for the assembly the 
privilege of defining the powers which were to belong to the governor and 
council; and the public good was declared to require “that the right of 
electing all officers of this colony should appertain to the burgesses,” as to ” 
the representatives of the people.” Thus the hou.se of burgesses acted as a 
convention of the people; exercising supreme authority, and distributing 
power as the public welfare required. 


Nor was this an accidental and transient arrangement. Cromwell never 
made any appointments for Virginia; not one governor acted under his 
commission. Wlien Bennett retired from office, the as.sembly itself elected 
his .successor; and Edward Diggs, who had before been chosen of the 
council, and who, says Hening,9 ” had given a signal testimony of his 
fidelity to Virginia, and to the commonwealth of England,” received the 
suffrages (March 31st, 1655). The commissioners in the colony were rather 
engaged in settling the affairs and adjusting the boundaries of Maryland, 
than in controlling the destinies of Virginia. 


The right of electing the governor continued to be claimed by the 
representatives of the people, and “Samuel Matthews, an old planter, of 
nearly forty years’ standing,” who had been ” a most deserving 


Notwithstanding, therefore, the apparent limitation set to the royal authority 
by the separation of the judicial power from the administrative, the answer 
of this high tribunal makes it plain that the authority of the kings of Persia 
was as unlimited as that of any other oriental despot at any period. 
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In like manner, the idea which has been adopted by several eminent modern 
authors, that the Persian constitution was modelled after the hierarchy of the 
kingdom of Ormuzd, appears, at all events, to require strong limitations. 
Appeal is continually made to the seven priuces who stood about the throne 
of the king, in like manner as the Amshaspands surrounded the throne of 
Ormuzd ; as well as to other less striking analogies. But, at the most, this 
analogy applied only to the economy of the court and did not extend to the 
kingdom at large : of the former the Magi composed an important part, and 
it is very possible that this may have influenced the character of the whole. 
When, however, we come to compare the picture which Zoroaster has 
sketched of the constitution of the kingdom in which he lived with that of 
Persia, we remark similarities which exist in all great despotic governments 
: a prince, whose mandates are irrevocable, a division of the empire into 
provinces, and a departmental administration by satraps ; while we discover 
at the same time some striking dissimilitudes. The general distinction of 
castes, on which the legislative system of Zoroaster is founded, was never 
completely established among the Persians, although the foundation of such 
a system was laid in the diversity of occupations and modes of life pursued 
by the different tribes. We find among them the tribes of nobles or warriors, 
and of agriculturists, but none of artisans, which indeed could hardly exist 
among a race of conquerors ; nor is it certain that in the cases of the former 
their occupations were necessarily restricted to individuals of that tribe. 


commonwealth’s man, kept a good house, lived bravely, and was a true 
lover of Virginia,” was next honoured with the office (1658). But the 
worthy old gentleman had too exalted ideas of his station. The governor and 
council, by message, declared the dissolution of the assembly. The legality 
of the dissolution was denied ; and, after an oath of secrecy, every burgess 
was enjoined not to betray his trust by submission. Matthews yielded, 
reserving a right of appeal to the protector. When the house unanimously 
voted the governor’s answer unsatisfactory, he expressly revoked the order 
of dissolution, but still referred the decision of the dispute to Cromwell. The 
members of the assembl}””, apprehensive of a limitation of colonial liberty 
by the reference of a political question to England, determined on a solemn 
assertion of their independent powers. A committee was appointed, of 
which John Carter, of Lancaster, was the chief; and a complete declaration 
of popular sovereignty was solemnly made. The governor and council had 
ordered the dissolution of the assembly; the burgesses now decreed the 
former election of governor and council to be void. Having thus exercised, 
not merely the right of election, but the more extraordinary right of 
removal, they reelected Matthews. The governor submitted, and 
acknowledged the validity of his ejection by taking the new oath, which had 
just been prescribed. The council was organised anew; and the spirit of 
popular liberty established all its claims. 
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The death of Cromwell in 1658 made no change in the constitution of the 
colony. The message of the governor duly announced the event to the 
legislature. It has pleased some English historians to ascribe to Virginia a 
precipitate attachment to Charles II. On the present occasion, the burgesses 
deliberated in private, and unanimously resolved that Richard Cromwell 
should be acknowledged. But it was a more interesting question, whether 
the change of protector in England would endanger liberty in Virginia. The 
letter from the comicil had left the government to be administered 
according to former usage. The assembly declared itself satisfied with the 
language. But, that there might be no reason to question the existing usage, 


the governor was summoned to come to the house; where he appeared in 
person, deliberately acknowledged the supreme power of electing officers 
to be, by the present laws, resident in the assembly, and pledged himself to 
join in addressing the new protector for special confirmation of all existing 
privileges. The reason for this extraordinary proceeding is assigned ” that 
what was their privilege now might be the privilege of their posterity.” The 
frame of the Virginia government was deemed worthy of being transmitted 
to remote generations. 


On the death of Matthews, March, 1660, the Virginians were without a 
chief magistrate, just at the time when the resignation of Richard had left 
England without a government. The burgesses, who were immediately 
convened, resolving to become the arbiters of the fate of the colony, enacted 
” that the supreme power of the government of this country shall be resident 
in the assembly; and all writs shall issue in its name, until there shall arrive 
from England a commission, which the assembly itself shall adjudge to be 
lawful.” This being done, Sir William Berkeley was elected governor; and, 
acknowledging the validity of the acts of the burgesses, whom, it was 
expressly agreed, he could in no event dissolve, he accepted the office, and 
recognised, without a scruple, the authority to which he owed his elevation. 
” Tam,” said he, ” but a servant of the assembly.” Virginia did not lay claim 
to absolute independence, but, awaiting the settlement of affairs in England, 
hoped for the restoration of the Stuarts. 


During the suspension of the royal government in England, Virginia 
attained unlimited liberty of commerce, which she regulated by independent 
laws. The ordinance of 1650 was rendered void by the Act of Capitulation; 
the Navigation Act of Cromwell was not designed for her oppression, and 
was not enforced within her borders. If an occasional confiscation took 
place, it was done by the authority of the colonial assembly. The war 
between England and Holland did not wholly interrupt the intercourse of 
the Dutch with the English colonies; and if, after the treaty of peace, the 
trade was considered contraband, the English restrictions were entirely 
disregarded. A remonstrance, addressed to Cromwell, demanded an 
unlimited liberty. Proposals of peace and commerce between New 
Netherlands and Virginia were discussed without scruple by the respective 
colonial governments; and at last in 1660 a special statute of Virginia 


extended to every Christian nation, in amity with England, a promise of 
liberty to trade and equal justice. At the restoration, Virginia enjoyed 
freedom of commerce with the whole world. 


Religious liberty advanced under the influence of independent domestic 
legislation. No churches had been erected except in the heart of the colony ; 
and there were so few ministers, that a bounty was offered for their 
unportation. Conformity had, in the reign of Charles, been enforced by 
measures of disfranchisement and exile. By the people under the 
commonwealth, though they were attached to the church of their fathers, all 
things respecting parishes and parishioners were referred to their own 
ordering; and religious liberty 
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would have been perfect, but for an act of intolerance (March 1st, 1658) by 
which all Quakers were banished, and their return regarded as a felony. 


Virginia was the first state in the world, composed of separate boroughs, 
diffused over an extensive surface, where the government was organised on 
the principle of universal suffrage. All freemen, without exception, were 
entitled to vote. An attempt was once made to limit the right to house- 
keepers, in 1655; but the public voice reproved the restriction; the very next 
year, it was decided to be “hard, and unagreeable to reason, that any person 
shall pay equal taxes, and yet have no votes in elections”; and the electoral 
franchise was restored to all freemen. Servants, when the time of their 
bondage was 


completed, at once became electors, and 


[MjSmSMASSSiStSk “Aigh* be chosen burgesses. IMHjjBHHMMMAB, 
Thus Virginia established upon her soil 


MHMAAAAAAMAAB the supremacy of the popular branch, the „MAV -M 
../;..m 4BAH freedom of trade, the independence of religious societies, the 
security from foreign taxation, and the universal elective franchise. If, in 
following years, she departed from either of these principles, and yielded a 
reluctant consent to change, it was from the influence of foreign authority. 
Virginia had herself, almost unconsciously, established a nearly independent 
democracy ; and already preferred her own sons for places of authority. The 
country felt itself honoured by those who were “Virginias born”; and 
emigrants never again desired to live in England. Prosperity advanced with 
freedom; dreams of new staples and infinite wealth were indulged ; while 
the population of Virginia, at the epoch of the restoration, may have been 
about thirty thousand. Many of the recent emigrants had been royalists in 
England, good officers in the war, men of education, of property, and of 
condition. The revolution had not subdued their characters; but the waters 
of the Atlantic divided them from the political strifes of Europe ; their 
industry was employed in making the best advantage of their plantations ; 
the interests and liberties of Virginia, the land which they adopted as their 
country, were dearer to them than the monarchial principles which they had 
espoused in England; and therefore no bitterness could exist between the 
firmest partisans of the Stuarts and the friends of republican liberty .<> 


Cecil Calvebt 


(Lord Baltimore) 


(1605-1675) 


THE COLONISATION OF MARYLAND 


The whole territory of Maryland was included under the second charter of 
Virginia; but the dissolution of the London Company by James I, in 1624, 
restored to the crown the right to make a fresh grant; and this right was not 
considered to have been vitiated by the trading colony established on Kent 
Island, in the heart of the province, by William Clayborne, in 1631. The 
effective settlement of the province was destined to be made under the 
auspices 
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of the Calvert family. George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, had early 
become interested in American colonisation. His first attempts were made 
on the inliospitable shores of Newfoundland; and he twice visited his 
settlement on that island, freely expending his fortune in planting, and 
risking his life in defending the colony against the attacks of the French, 
whose participation in the fishery rendered them jealous of the English 
settlers. 


The project was at length abandoned, and Lord Baltimore, turning his 
attention towards a more fertile soil and a milder climate, visited Virginia, 
in 1629, with the intention of founding a settlement there. But he was a 
conscientious Catholic; and his attempts to gain a footing on the soil were 
resisted by the government tendering to him the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy [which he refused]. Observing that the country north of the 
Potomac was still unappropriated, and learning that the French, the Dutch, 
and the Swedes were preparing to occupy it, he conceived the design of 
obtaining possession of this region, and colonising it himself, and easily 
prevailed with Charles I to bestow on him the investiture he desired. 


Having thus obtained a grant of the country, he proceeded to settle it ; and 
while he aimed at rendering his colony the asylum of civil liberty, he, at the 
same time, conceived the laudable design of raising here a shelter for the 
persecuted of every Christian denomination. He had hardly completed the 
construction of his charter, when death, April 15, 1632, terminated his 


honourable and useful career. His son, Cecil, inherited, with his father’s title 
and fortune, his liberal views with respect to religious liberty, and his 
determination to plant the colony. In his name was completed and executed 
the charter, June 20th, 1632, which described the district assigned him as ” 
that region bounded by a line drawn from Watkins’ Point of Chesapeake 
Bay; thence to that part of the estuary of Delaware on the north which lies 
under the fortieth degree, where New England is terminated ; thence in a 
right line by the degree aforesaid, to the meridian of the fountain of 
Potowmack; thence following its course by the farthest bank, to its 
confluence.” [It thus included all of Delaware and a large portion of 
Pennsylvania. ] 


In honour of the queen, Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV of France, it 
received from the king its name of Terra Mariae, or Maryland; and in 
honour of her majesty’s faith, more ample immunities were conferred on it 
than were possessed by any other of the colonies. Lord Baltimore was 
created the absolute proprietary,’ save the allegiance due to the crown. He 
was empowered, with the consent of the freemen, to make laws for the 
province, and to execute the laws of assembly. With the agreement of the 
people, he might impose all just and proper subsidies; and, on the part of 
the king, it was covenanted that neither his majesty, nor his successors, 
should impose any taxes upon the colonists, their goods, or commodities. 
This exemption was to be perpetual with Maryland, while, to the other 
colonies, it was granted for a term of years only. 


Thus was Maryland erected into a palatinate; the proprietary invested with 
all the royal rights of the palace; while the king exercised towards him the 
highest prerogatives of a feudal sovereign, holding the palatine and his 
domain in feudal tenure. For the population of the new colony, license was 
given to his majesty’s subjects, without distinction of sect or party, to trans- 


[e Maryland was thus the first of the proprietary colonies, though Lord 
Baltimore did not sail thither he sent his two brothers, Leonard and George 
Calvert. Of these emigrants McSherry ”” says; “all of them were Catholics 
and gentlemen of fortune and respectability, who desired, like himself and 
as had his father, to flee from the spirit of intolerance which pervaded 


England, and rear their altars of freedom in the wilderness.” With the 
colonists were two Jesuit priests. | 
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port themselves thither; and in addition to the mimunities already 
mentioned as being granted to them, they were declared to be liegemen of 
the king, and entitled to all the liberties of Englishmen born in the realm. 


The first body of emigrants, under this charter, consisted of about two 
hundred English gentlemen, and a large number of inferior adherents, who 
sailed with Leonard Calvert, the first governor of the province, in 
November, 1633. Having taken the route by the West Indies, and spent 
some time in Barbadoes and St. Christopher; they landed probably on the 
present Blackstone’s Island, then moved to the shores of St. Mary’s river, 
about four leagues from its junction with the Potomac, on the 27th of 
March, 1634. Here Calvert erected a cross and took possession of the 
country, ” for our Saviour, and for our sovereign lord, the king of England.” 
Aware that the Virginians had given offence to the Indians, by possessing 
them.selves of their lands, without offering any remuneration for them, or 
even obtaining their permission to occupy them, the governor wisely 
determined to procure their friendship, as the first step towards effecting a 
hai:)py and successful settlement. He therefore -submitted to a 
neighbouring chief his propositions for settling; but received from him an 
answer of sullen indifference: “I will not bid you go, neither will I bid you 
stay; but you may use your own discretion.” Such was the atldress and 
courtesy of the governor, however, that not only was this sullen warrior 
subsec[uently won over to the interest of the colony, but he also persuaded 
the neighbouring tribes to preserve peace with the new comers. They 
procured, for a moderate price, a considerable tract of country, within the 
limits of which was the Indian town of Yoacomoco. To this town they gave 
the name of St. Marys, and here was established the capital of the colony. 
[Thus the method of William Penn was anticipated by half a century]. 


A guard-house and a storehouse were erected, and corn was planted. A 
friendly visit was received from Sir John Harvey, the governor of Virginia, 
who appears not to have participated in the jealous feelings of his people 
towards the new colony. Several Indian chiefs from the interior came to pay 
their respects to the governor, and were sumptuously entertained on board a 
ship which lay at anchor in the river, the king of Patuxent being seated, at 
table, between the governor of Virginia and the governor of Maryland. 


The storehouse being finished, and it becoming necessary to unload the 
ship, and bring the stores for the colony on shore, the governor, to impress 
the natives with respect, ordered it to be done with some solemnity. The 
colours were brought on shore, and the colonists were all paraded under 
arms. Volleys of musketry were firetl, which were answered by discharges 
of cannon on board the ship. The kuigs or w’erowances of Patuxent and 
Yoacomoco being present at this exhibition, the former took occasion to 
advise the Indians of Yoacomoco to keep the league which they had made 
with the English. He remained in town several ilays afterwards; and it is 
said that when he took his leave, he made this remarkable speech to the 
governor: “I love the English so well that if they shoukl go about to kill me 
I would command the people not to revenge my death; for I know they 
would not do such a thing, except it were through my own fault.” During 
the remainder of the year, while the English and the Indians lived together, 
in St. Marys, each community occupying half of the town, according to a 
stipulation made between them, the utmost harmony prevailed. 


The natives testified their friendly disposition by going every day into the 
woods with their new neighbours, pointing out the best resorts of game, 
joining them in the chase, and bringing home venison and wild turkeys in 
abundance ; well satisfied with a cheap requital in knives, tools, and toys. 
They also 
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supplied them with fish in plenty, and their women instructed the wives of 
the colonists in making bread of maize. As a certain mark of the entire 
confidence of the Indians, their women and children became, in some 
measure, domesticated in the English families. 


The settlement was now making rapid progress. Fifty acres of land was 
assigned to every colonist, and their number being augmented by new 
emigrations, aided by the judicious administration of Baltimore, a dreary 
wilderness was soon converted into a flourishing colony. The fact that 
Maryland had been granted to the proprietor in opposition to the wishes of 
the Virginia Company, which claimed a priority of right, was a consitlerable 
evil to the colony, as it tended greatly to aid Clayborne in his designs 
against its prosperity. About a year prior to the date of Lord Baltimore’s 
charter, that individual had obtained from the king license to trade in such 
parts of America as were not comprehended in any prior patent of exclusive 
trade. His object being to monopolise the trade of the Chesapeake, he 
founded a settlement on Kent Island; and being thus in the very centre of 
Maryland, he claimed jurisdiction over the whole colony: and although in 
every legal proceeding he was defeated, yet he persisted in asserting his 
claims, and continued to harass the province [with a small boat built “to 
cruise against the colonists,” and captured after a small naval engagement 
in April, 1635] until banished from its limits by an act of assembly. 


“Till this emergency, the colony had subsisted without enacting or realising 
its civil institutions; but the same emergency that now called forth the 
powers of government, tended also to develop its organisations. 
Accordingly, in February, 1635, was convened the first provincial assembly, 
consisting of the whole body of freemen. Various regulations were adopted 
for the preservation of good order, among which was a law for the 
punishment of murders and other felonies, providing that the perpetrators of 
such crimes should be transported to England, there to be tried by the law of 
the land. This was intended to pave the way for the judicial proceedings 
contemplated against Clayborne, who, being soon after indictetl for murder, 
piracy, and sedition, escaped from justice; and, in consequence, his estate 
was confiscated. His petitions to the king proved unavailing; for, though he 
possessed considerable influence at court, yet the lords commissioners of 


the colony pronounced a final sentence against him: and his hopes of 
victory were exchanged for schemes of revenge. 


The second assembly [a pure democracy] was convened in 1637, to 
consider the code of laws proposed by the proprietary; which, contrary to 
all expectation, they hesitated not a moment to reject, substituting in its 
place a collection of regulations highly creditable to their good sense; and 
such as evinced the state of the province at this period. The province was 
divided into baronies and manors,’ the privileges of which were clearly 
defined. Bills were framed for securing the liberties of the people and the 
titles to landed property, and for regulating the course of intestate 
succession. A bill was passed for the support of the proprietary, and an act 
of attainder against Clayborne. The population had, by this time, so greatly 
increased that on the meeting of the third assembly, in 1639, a 
representative form of government was established, although it was 
provided that persons who did not vote for burgesses coulcl take their seats 
as members of the assembly. 


Slavery appears to have been established in Maryland from its earliest 
colonisation; for an act of assembly describes “the people” to consist of all 


[‘ “It was only in this regard that the design of transplanting the institutions 
of expiring feudalism to the New World was carried out.” — Wm. T. 
Brantly.*/ 
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Christian inhabitants, ” slaves only excepted.” ‘ The discontent with which 
the Virginians regarded the establishment of the new colony, was 
augmented by the contrast between the liberty and happiness enjoyed by the 
Mary landers, and the tyranny to which themselves were exposed from the 
government of Harvey; so that, when their own liberties were restored, they 
regarded with aversion the revival of the patent, being sensible that their 
interest would be impaired by an event that should reannex Maryland to 


ORGANISATION OF THE PERSIAN COURT 


Agreeably to the customs of all the great despotic princes of the East, the 
court consisted not only of the king’s servants, but also of a numerous army, 
principally cavalry, which surrounded the person of the king, and formed 
part of his retinue. This body of cavalry was divided into corps of ten- 
thousands, according to the nations of which it was composed. The most 
distinguished were the Persians ; the rest succeeded in a fixed gradation. To 
these were attached the numerous bodyguards posted at the gates of the 
palace, of whom we have already had occasion to speak in the description 
of Persepolis. If we compare with these the descriptions of the household 
troops of the kings of modern Persia, or the Mongol princes in Hindustan 
and China, we shall perceive that the court establishment of the monarchs 
of the East is precisely what it was in the days of Cyrus. 


It was a natural consequence of the increasing luxury of the Persians that 
the number of courtiers should be augmented, when the rule had once been 
established, that for all, even the most trivial duties, special officers were 
necessary. 


As all these officers were supported free of expense, there were daily fed at 
the king’s table, according to Ctesias, fifteen thousand persons, and 
Xenophon assures us that a considerable body of men was required only to 
make the king’s bed. These inferior attendants on the court were marshalled 
in the same manner as the army, and divided into tens and hundreds. 
Courtiers, however, of a superior rank were also very numerous, 
distinguished by the general appellations of the friends, the kinsmen, or the 
servants of the king, titles which under every despotic government are 
understood to confer a high degree of importance. 


Not only from the analogy which prevails in other courts of the East, but 
from a comparison of different passages in ancient writers, it appears 


H, W, — VOL. II, 2t 


their territory. The mutual animosities therefore ceased, and the new settlers 
henceforth received but little annoyance from this source. But troubles 
threatened from another quarter. Clayborne having infected the minds of the 
Indians with a jealous suspicion, which the rapid increase of the strangers 
augmented, an Indian war broke out, in 1642, and for several years afflicted 
the colony, without being brought to a decisive issue. Peace having been at 
length restored, the assembly enacted laws for the prevention of the more 
obvious causes of animosity; providing that no lands should be obtained 
from the Indians without the consent of the proprietary; that it should be a 
capital offence to sell or kidnap any friendly Indians, and a high 
misdemeanor to supply them with ardent spirits, ammimition, or firearms: 
by the observance of these laws a peace was established, which lasted 
without interruption for several years. 


But scarcely was peace with this enemy concluded when Clayborne, the 
prime mover of all then-troubles, was again at work; and by his constant 
adherence to the predominant party in England — whether royal or popular 
— together with the influence he possessed over his old associates in Kent 
Island, he succeeded in raising a rebellion in Maryland, in 1645. [It is 
known as Clayborne and Ingle’s Rebellion from Richartl Ingle who had 
received letters of marciue from the parliament, and now arrived with a 
warship from London], Calvert, unprepared for this emergency, fled into 
Virginia, whereupon the government was immediately appropriated by the 
insurgents, who held sway until August of the next year, when the revolt 
was suppressed. By the assembly of 1649, an Act of Oblivion was passed, 
which extended to all except a few of the prominent offenders; and by the 
same assembly an act of religious toleration was established. 2/ 


The ” Act of Toleration” did, indeed, but carry out a policj^ coeval with the 
settlement of the colony, and lately confirmed by the oath imposed upon the 
governor. The first four sections of this celebrated act exliibit, however, but 
little of a tolerant spirit. Death, with forfeiture of land and goods, Ls 
denounced against all ” who shall blaspheme God, that is, curse him, or 
shall deny our Saviour Jesus ChrLst to be the Son of God, or shall deny the 
Holy Trinity, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, or the Godhead of any of the 
said three persons of the Trinity, or the unity of the Godhead, or shall use or 
utter any reproachful speeches against the Holy Trinity.” Strange as it may 


seem, this penalty of death remamed for two hundred years, still darkening 
the statute book of Maryland! Fine, whipping, and banishment for the third 
offense are denounced against all ” who shall utter any reproachful words or 
speeches concerning the blessed virgin Mary, or the holy apostles or 
evangelists.” Fine, and, in defect of goods, whipping, and a public apology 
are to be the 


[‘ Up to the time of the Civil War the condition of the slave was the same in 
Maryland as in the other southern states. The first slaves imported into 
Maryland came from Bermuda (1634). The importation of the slave was 
encouraged, but there was too large an influx of the negro, and in 1695 a 
per capita tax was imposed on all slaves brought into the province. By the 
Treaty of Utrecht ” Spain guaranteed to England the monopoly of supplying 
negro slaves from the Spanish-American provinces.” Prior to the 
Revolution the negro population of Maryland was 20 per cent, that of the 
white. As far back as 1789 there was a strong anti-slavery sentiment in 
Maryland.— James McSheery.”’ | 
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punishment for calling any person within the colony, in a reproachful 
manner, “heretic, schismatic, idolater, Puritan, Presbyterian, Independent, 
popish priest, Jesuit, Jesuited papist, Lutheran, Calvinlst, Anabaptist, 
Brownist, Antinomian, Barrowist, Roundhead, Separatist, or other name or 
term, in a reproachful manner, relating to matter ; of religion.” Similar 
penalties are imposed for profaning “the Sabbath or Lord’s day, called 
Sunday,” by “any uncivil or disorderly recreation,” or by work. After this 
incongruous preface, the fifth section sets out “that the enforcing the 
conscience in matters of religion hath frequently fallen out to be of 
dangerous consequence in those commonwealths where it hath been 
practised,” and therefore enacts that, ” for the more quiet and peaceable 
government of the province, and the better to preserve mutual love and 
unity,” no person professing to believe in Jesus Christ shall be molested or 
discountenanced on account of his religion, nor interrupted in the free 


exercise of it; breaches of this section to be punished by fine and 
imprisonment. 


Policy, it is evident, had a much greater share in the enactment of this act 
than any enlightened view of the rights of opinion, of which, indeed, it 
evinces but a very limited and confused idea. Now that the Puritans were 
triumphant in England, an exclusively Catholic colony would not have been 
tolerated for a moment. The sole chance of securing to the Catholics the 
quiet enjoyment of their faith consisted in bestowing a like liberty on the 
Protestants — a policy, indeed, upon which Baltimore had found it 
necessary to act from the very first planting of the colohy.</ 


McSherry notes also a limitation on the principle of toleration with regard 
to the Jews : ” Although Maryland was the original home of religious 
liberty in America, yet until the year 1826 no Jew was allowed to hold any 
office, civil or military, under the state government. The history of the 
agitation for the enfranchisement of the Jews Is an interesting record of the 
struggle for a right which to-day Ls so manifest that it is difficult to 
appreciate the grounds for its denial at the time. In fact, the basis of such 
denial was prejudice. FinaOy, at the end of the session of 1824, a bill to 
alter the constitution so as to afford relief to persons from political 
disqualification on account of their religious opinions again passed the 
assembly. The bill was ratified by the assembly of 1825, and by it the Jews 
attained the status of free men in Maryland.” ^ 


None the less the very idea of toleration was so rare that the attitude in 
Maryland, even if incomplete, has won the highest praise of historians, 
among whom Bancroft is especially enthusiastic.** 


GEORGE BANCROFT ON THE CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTIES 
OF MARYLAND 


George Calvert the first Lord Baltimore deserves to be ranked among the 
most wise and benevolent lawgivers of all ages. He was the first in the 
history of the Christian world to seek for religious security and peace by the 
practice of justice, and not by the exercise of power; to plan the 
establishment of popular institutions with the enjoyment of liberty of 
conscience; to advance the career of civilisation by recognising the rightful 


eciuality of all Christian sects. The asylum of papists was the spot, where, 
in a remote corner of the world, on the banks of rivers which, as yet, had 
hanllj’ been explored, the mild forbearance of a proprietary adopted 
religious freedom as the basis of the state. 


Before the patent could be fiinally adjusted and pass the great seal. Sir 
George Calvert died, in 1632, leaving a name against which the breath of 
calumny has hardly whispered a reproach. The people of Maryland were 
not 
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content with vindicating the limits of their province; they were jealous of 
their liberties. The charter had secured to them the right of advising and 
approving in legislation. Did Lord Baltimore alone possess the right of 
originating laws? The people of Maryland rejected the code which the 
proprietary, as if holding the exclusive privilege of proposing statutes, had 
prepared for their government; and, asserting their equal rights of 
legislation, they, in turn, enacted a body of laws, which they proposed for 
the assent of the proprietary — so uniformly active in America was the 
spirit of popular liberty. How discreetly it was exercised cannot now be 
known; for the laws, which were then enacted, were never ratified, and are 
therefore not to be found in the provincial records. 


In the early history of the United States nothing is more remarkable than the 
uniform attachment of each colony to its franchises ; and popular 
assemblies burst everywhere into life with a consciousness of their 
importance, and an immediate capacity for efficient legislation. The first 
assembly of Maryland had vindicated the jurisdiction of the colony; the 
second had asserted its claims to original legislation; the third examined its 
obligations, and, though not all its acts were carried through the forms 
essential to their validity, it yet displayed the spirit of the people and the 
times by framing a declaration of rights. Acknowledging the duty of 
allegiance to the English monarch, and securing to Lord Baltimore his 


prerogatives, it likewise confirmed to the inhabitants of Maryland aU the 
liberties which an Englishman can enjoy at home; established a system of 
representative government; and asserted for the general assemblies in the 
province all such powers as may be exercised by the commoas of England. 
Indeed, throughout the whole colonial legislation of Maryland, the body 
representing the people, in its support of the interests and civil libertips of 
the province, was never guilty of timidity or treachery. 


It is strange that religious bigotry could ever stain the statute-book of a 
colony founded on the basis of the freedom of conscience. An apprehension 
of some remote danger of persecution seems even then to have hovered 
over the minds of the Roman Catholics; and, at the session of 1639, they 
secured to their church its rights and liberties. Those rights and those 
liberties, it is plain from the charter, could be no more than the tranquil 
exercise of the Roman worship. The constitution had not yet attained a 
fixed form; thus far it had been a species of democracy mider a hereditary 
patriarch. The act constituting the assembly marks the transition to a 
representative government. At this session any freeman, who had taken no 
part in the election, might attend in person ; henceforward, the governor 
might summon his friends by special writ; while the people were to choose 
as many delegates as “the freemen should think good.” As yet there was no 
jealousy of power, no strife for place. Wliile these laws prepared a frame of 
government for future generations, we are reminded of the feebleness and 
poverty of the state, where the whole people were obliged to contribute to 
“the setting up of a watermill.” 


Maryland, at that day, was unsurpassed for happiness and liberty. 
Conscience was without restraint; a mild and liberal proprietary conceded 
every measure which the welfare of the colony required; domestic imion, a 
happy concert between all the branches of government, an increasing 
immigration, a productive commerce, a fertile soil, richly favored with 
rivers and deep bays, united to perfect the scene of colonial felicity and 
contentment. Ever intent on advancing the interests of his colony. Lord 
Baltimore, in 1642, had invited the Puritans of Massachusetts to emigrate to 
Maryland, offering them lands and privileges, and “free liberty of religion”; 
but Gibbons, to whom he had forwarded a commission, was “so wholly 
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pline ” that he would not advance the wishes of the Irish peer; and the 
people who subsequently refused Jamaica and Ireland were not now 
tempted to desert the bay of Massachusetts for the Chesapeake. 


The controversy between the king and the parliament advanced ; the 
overthrow of the monarchy seemed about to confer unlimited power in 
England upon the imbittered enemies of the Romish church ; and, as if with 
a foresight of impending danger, and an earnest desire to stay its approach, 
the Roman Catholics of Maryland, with the earnest concurrence of their 
governor and of the proprietary, determined to place upon their statue-book 
an act for the religious freedom which had ever been sacred on their soil. ” 
And whereas the enforcing of the conscience in matters of religion” — such 
was the sublime tenor of a part of the statute — ” hath frequently fallen out 
to be of dangerous consequence in those conmionwealths where it has been 
practised, and for the more quiet and peaceable government of this 
province, and the better to preserve mutual love and amity among the 
inhabitants, no person within this province, professing to believe in Jesus 
Christ, shall be any ways troubled, molested, or discountenanced, for his or 
her religion, or in the free exercise thereof.” The clause for liberty in 
Maryland extended only to Christians and was introduced by the proviso, 
that ” whatsoever person shall blaspheme God, or -shall deny or reproach 
the Holy Trinity, or any of the three persons thereof, shall be punished with 
death.” Nowhere in the United States is religious opinion now deemed a 
proper subject for penal enactments. 


The design of the law of Maryland was undoubtedly to protect freedom of 
conscience; and, some years after it had been confirmed, Langford the 
apolo-gist of Lord Baltimore, could assert that his government, in 
conformity with his strict and repeated injunctions, had never given 
disturbance to any person in Maryland for matter of religion; that the 
colonists enjoyed freedom of conscience, not less than freedom of person 
and estate, as amply as ever any people in any place of the world. The 
disfranchised friends of prelacy from Massachusetts, and the Puritans from 


Virginia, were welcomed to equal liberty of conscience and political rights 
in the Roman Catholic province of Maryland. 


An equal union prevailed between all branches of the government in 
explaining and confirming the civil liberties of the colony. In 1642 Robert 
Vaughan, in the name of the rest of the burgesses, had desired that the house 
might be separated, and thus a negative secured to the representatives of the 
people. Before 1649 this change had taken place ; and it was confirmed by a 
statute. A perpetual act declared that no tax should be levied upon the 
freemen of the province, except by the vote of their deputies in a general 
assembly. “The strength of the proprietary” was confidently reposed ” in the 
affections of his people.” Well might the freemen of Maryland place upon 
their records a declaration of their gratitude, ” as a memorial to all 
posterities,” and a pledge that succeeding generations wouldjfaithfully 
“remember” the care and industry of Lord Baltimore in advancing “the 
peace and happiness of the colony.” 


MARYLAND XJNDER THE LONG PARLIAMENT AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


The revolutions in England could not but affect the destinies of the colonies 
; and while New England and Virginia vigorously advanced their liberties 
under the salutary neglect, Maryland was involved in the miseries of a 
disputed government. The government, which had been a government of 
benevolence, good order, and toleration, was, by the force of circumstances, 
soon abandoned to the misrule of bigotry and the anarchy of a disputed 
sovereignty. When 
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the throne and the peerage had been suliverted in England, it might be 
questioned whetlier the mimic monarcliy of Lord Baltimore should be 


permitted to continue. Wlien hereditary power had ceased in the mother 
country, might it properly exist in the colony? It seemed uncertain, if the 
proprietary could maintain his position ; and the scrupulous Puritans 
hesitated to take an unqualified oath of fealty, with which they might be 
unable to comply. Englishmen were no longer lieges of a sovereign, but 
members of a commonwealth; and, but for the claims of Baltimore, 
Maryland would equally enjoy the benefits of republican liberty. Great as 
was the temptation to assert independence, it would not have prevailed 
could the peace of the province have been maintained. But who, it might 
well be asked, was the sovereign of Maryland? Her ” beauty and 
extraordinary goodness” had been to her a fatal dowry; and Maryland was 
claimed by four separate aspirants. Virginia was ever ready to revive its 
rights to jurisdiction beyond the Potomac, and Clayborne had already 
excited attention by his persevering opposition; Charles II, incensed against 
Lord Baltimore for his adhesion to the rebels ‘ and his toleration of 
schismatics, had issued a commission to Sir William Davenant; Stone was 
the active deputy of Lord Baltimore; and parliament had already appointed 
its commissioners. 


In the ordinance for the reduction of the rebellious colonies, Maryland had 
not been included; if Charles II had been inconsiderately proclaimed by a 
temporary officer, the offence had been expiated ; and, as assurances had 
been given of the fidelity of Stone to the commonwealth, no measures 
against his authority were designed. Yet the commissioners were instructed, 
September, 1651, to reduce “all the plantations within the bay of the 
Chesapeake”; and it must be allowed that Clayborne might find in the 
ambiguous phrase, intended, perhaps, to include only the settlements of 
Viriginia, a sufficient warrant to stretch his authority to Maryland. The 
commissioners accordingly entered the province; and, after much 
altercation with Stone, depriving hiin of his commission from Lord 
Baltimore, and changing the officers of the province, they at last established 
a compromise, June, 1652. Stone, with three of his council, was permitted 
to retain the executive power till further instructions should arrive from 
England. 


The dissolution of the Long Parliament, April, 1653, threatened a change in 
the political condition of Maryland; for, it was argued, the only authority 


under which Bemiett and Claybome had acted had expired with the body 
from which it was derived. In consequence, Stone, Hatton and his friends 
reinstated the rights of Lord Baltimore in their integrity; chsplacing all 
officers of the contrary party, they introduced the old council, and declared 
the condition of the colony, as settled by Bennett and Clayborne, to have 
been a state of rebellion. A railing proclamation to that effect was published 
to the Puritans in their church meeting. 


The measures were rash and ill advised. No sooner did Clayborne and his 
colleague learn of the new revolution, than they hastened to Maryland, in 


[1 Wben Leonard Calvert died, June 9th, 1C47, he had named on his 
deathbed, a Catholic named Thomas Greene, as his successor. Greene 
issued an amnesty to all rebels except Ingle. The assembly of January, 1648, 
is notable for the first demand for woman’s rights. Miss Margaret Brent, 
administratrix for the late Governor Calvert and thereby attorney for Lord 
Baltimore, asked for a vote in the assembly as attorney for the proprietary, 
and for another vote for herself. The assembly refused her demand but later 
defended her administration when Lord Baltimore called it into question. 
Baltimore tried to conciliate both Puritans and Catholics and in August, 
1648, supplanted Greene by Vi’illiam Stone, a Protestant, a Virginian and 
an adherent of parliament ; new councillors were appointed from Protestant 
ranks but required to take an oath not to molest the Catholics. ] 
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July, 1654; where it was immediately obvious that they could be met by no 
effectual resistance. Unable to persuade Stone, ” in a peaceable and loving 
way,” to abandon the claims of Lord Baltimore, they yet compelled him to 
surrender his commission and the government into their hands. This being 
done, Clayborne and Bennett appointed a board of ten commissioners, to 
whom the administration of Maryland was entrusted. 


Intolerance followed upon this arrangement; for parties had necessarily 
become identified with religious sects; and Maryland itself was the prize 
contended for. The Puritans, ever the friends of popular liberty, hostile to 
monarchy, and equally so to a hereditary proprietary, contended earnestly 
for every civil liberty; but had neither the gratitude to respect the rights of 
the government, by which they had been received and fostered, nor 
magnanimity to continue the toleration, to which alone they were indebted 
for their residence in the colony. A new assembly, convened at Patuxent, in 
October, acknowledged the authority of Cromwell; but it also exasperated 
the whole Roman party by their wanton disfranchisement. An act 
concerning religion confirmed the freedom of conscience, provided the 
liberty were not extended to “popery, prelacy, or licentiousness” of opinion. 
Yet Cromwell, a friend to religious toleration, and willing that the different 
sects, ” like the cedar, and the myrtle, and the oil-tree, should be planted in 
the wilderness together,” never approved the ungrateful decree. He 
commanded the commissioners “not to busy themselves about religion, but 
to settle the civil government.” 


When the proprietary heard of these proceedings, he felt indignant at the 
want of firmness which his lieutenant had displayed. The pretended 
assembly was esteemed “illegal, mutinous and usurped”; and Lord 
Baltimore and his officers determined,’ under the powers which the charter 
conferred, to vindicate his supremacy. In the latter end of January, 1655, on 
the arrival of a friendly ship, it was immediately noised abroad that his 
patent had been eon-firmed by the protector; and orders began again to be 
issued for the entire restoration of his authority. Papists and others were 
commissioned by Stone to raise men-in-arms ; and the leaders of this new 
revolution were able to surprise and get possession of the provincial 
records. They marched, also, from Patuxent towards Anne Arundel, the 
chief seat of the republicans, who insisted on naming it Providence. The 
inhabitants of Providence and their partisans gathered together with the zeal 
that belongs to the popular party and with the courage in which Puritans 
were never deficient. Vain were proclamations, promises, and threats. The 
party of Stone was attacked and utterly discomfited; he himself, with others, 
was taken, and would have been put to death but for the respect and 
affection borne him by some among the insurgents whom he had formerly 
welcomed to Maryland. He was kept a prisoner during most of the 
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probable that the household of the Persian monarch was originally 
composed of the ruling tribe or horde, namel.y, that of the Pasargadae, and 
especially of the family of the Achtemenidae. For this reason the courtiers 
of superior rank bore the appellation of the king’s kinsmen, and almost 
every page of Persian history proves that every trust of importance was 
confided, if not to this family, at all events to this tribe. The great body of 
the inferior attendants of the court was, as Xenophon expressly informs us, 
gradually filled up with the warlike followers of the king. 


The very name Pasargadae, as we have had occasion to remark, betokens 
that the household of the court was made up of this race, and though it 
cannot be ascertained to what extent in the end the other noble tribes were 
gradually admitted to the same privileges, it is certain that the majority of 
the court at all times was taken from this. The student of Persian antiquity 
will, accordingly, find reason to adopt the conjecture that the Grecian 
authors in general meant by ” the Persians,” not the entire nation, but only, 
or principally, the tribe of the Pasargadse ; and this hypothesis applies with 
especial propriety to the Cyropcedia of Xenophon. The details which he 
affords us, in the commencement of his work, respecting the education and 
institutions of the Persians, cannot be referred to the whole nation, but only 
to the ruling tribe, or the king’s household, as is proved by the notices of 
place which he adjoins. If we adopt this principle of interpretation, the 
whole picture presents itself under a totally different aspect, and it is no 
longer necessary to consider it as a romance. It is a description of the 
education and habits of life which, in compliance with custom, the noblesse 
of the nation, or the portion of it which composed the household of the 
king, were obliged to observe ; and the very strictness of the discipline 
prescribed is perfectly in harmony with the customs of oriental courts, 
where everything is regulated by an exact ceremonial. Accordingly, it must 
not be looked upon as an account of the national system of education, nor of 
the manners of the people at large, but the court-education, and court- 
ceremo- nial ; and in proportion as these are strict under all despotic and 
especially under all oriental governments, it becomes necessary to accustom 
to them from their very youth such as are destined to observe them. 


administration of Cromwell; while four of the principal men of the province 
sentenced to death by a council of war, were presently executed. 


A friend to Lord Baltimore, then in the province, begged of the protector no 
other boon than that he would ” condescend to settle the country by 
declaring his determinate will.” And yet the same causes which led 
Cromwell to neglect the internal concerns of Virginia compelled him to pay 
but little attention to the disturbances in Maryland. On the one hand, he 
respected the rights of property of Lord Baltimore; on the other, he 
protected his own political partisans, corresponded with his commissioners, 
and expressed no displeasure at their exercise of power. The right to the 
jurisdiction of Maryland remained, therefore, a disputed question. Fuller, 
Preston, and the others, appointed by Clayborne, actually possessed 
authority ; while Lord Baltimore, 
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with the apparent .sanction of the protector, July 10th, 1656, commissioned 
Josias Fendail to appear as his heutenant. 


For a season there was a divided rule; Fendail was acknowledged by the 
Catholic party in the city of St. Marys; and the commissioners were 
sustained by the Puritans of St. Leonards. At length, the conditions of a 
compromise were settled; and the government of the whole province was 
surrendered to the agent of the proprietary, March 24, 1658. Permission to 
retain arms; an indemnity for arrears; relief from the oath of fealty; and a 
confirmation of the acts and orders of the recent Puritan assemblies — these 
were the terms of the surrender, antl prove the influence of the Puritans. 


Fendail was a weak and impetuous man; but we cannot find any evidence 
that his administration was stained by injustice. Most of the statutes enacted 
during his govermiient were thought worthy of being perpetuated. The 
death of Cromwell left the condition of England uncertain, and might well 
diffuse a gloom through the counties of Maryland. For ten years the 


unhappy |)rovince had been distracted by dissensions, of which the root had 
consisted in the claims that Baltimore had always asserted, and had never 
been able to establish. What should now be done? England was in a less 
settled condition than ever. Would the son of Cromwell permanently hold 
the place of his father? Would Charles IT be restored? Did new revolutions 
await the colony? new strifes with Virginia, the protector, the proprietary, 
the king? 


Wearied with long convulsions, a general assembly saw no security but in 
asserting the power of the people, and constituting the government on the 
expression of their will. Accordingly, March 12th, 1060, just one day before 
that memorable session of Virginia, when the people of the Ancient 
Dominion adopted a similar system of independent legislation, the 
representatives of Maryland, convened in the house of Robert Slye, voted 
themselves a lawful assembly, without dependence on any other power in 
the province. The burgesses of Virginia had assumed to themselves the 
election of the council; the burgesses of Maryland refused to acknowledge 
the rights of the body claiming to be an upper house. In Virginia, Berkeley 
yielded to the public will; in Maryland, Fendail permitted the ]30wer of the 
people to be proclaimed. The representatives of Maryland, having thus 
successfully settled the government, and hoping for tranquillity after years 
of storms, passed an act, making it felony to disturb the order which they 
had established. No authority would henceforward be recognised, except 
the assembly and the king of England. The light of peace promised to dawn 
upon the province. Thus was Maryland, like Virginia, at the epoch of the 
restoration, in full possession of liberty, based upon the practical assertion 
of the sovereignty of the people. Like Virginia, it had so nearly completed 
its institutions that, till the epoch of its final separation from England, it 
hardly made any further advances towards freedom and independence. Men 
love liberty, even if it be turbulent; and the colony had increased, and 
flourished, and grown rich, in spite of domestic di.ssensions. Its population, 
in 1660, is variously estimated by Fuller ^ at eight thousand, and by 
Chalmers <m at twelve thousand.” 


CHAPTER VI THE FOUNDING OF NEW ENGLAND 


[1607-1635 A.D,] 


Tbat group of liberal Englisli statesmen who were charged with keeping ” a 
school oi sedition ” in the courts of the Virginia Company founded the two 
centres of liberal institutions in America. The earl of Southampton, the 
Ferrars, Sir John Danvers, and above all and more than all, Sir Edwin 
Sandys, were the fathers of representative government in New England by 
the charter of February 2nd, 1620, as they had been of representative 
government in Virginia by the charter of November 13th, 1618. When the 
Pilgrims found them- .selves, upon landing, too far north to use their ” large 
patent ” from the Virginia Company, they organised a government on the 
lines laid down in the general order of the company. Tlie government 
established by them in their famous compact was precisely the provisional 
government which the Virginia Company in the preceding February had 
given them liberty to found ” till a form of government be here settled for 
them.” — Edward Eggleston. ^ 


EARLY FAILURKS IN COLONISATION: THE PLYMOUTH COMPANY 


We have seen in previous chapters the earher views of New England by 
European eyes, from the Norse who may have described it in their sagas of 
VAinland, down to Gosnold wiio on May 15th, 1602, found a ” mighty 
headland” which he named after its principal neighbours “Cape Cod,” a 
name which, says Cotton Mather,’ “I suppose it will never lose till shoals of 
codfish be seen swimming upon the tops of its highest hills.” Here they 
landed and the first soil touched upon in Massachusetts by an Englishman 
became also the spot where the Mayflower landed the first permanent 
English colony in the state. 


Pring’s voyage followed the next year, but effected nothing permanent; nor 
did that of Weymouth in 1605. We have seen the formation of the two 
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companies (or as Thwaites” insists, the single company in two divisions) 
known as the London or South Virginia company, and the Plymouth or 
North Virginia company. They were given an identical charter by King 
James I in 1606 to colonise that vast and shapeless land claimed by England 
under the style and title of Virginia.” 


The Northern District was allotted to Thomas Hanham, Raleigh Gilbert, 
William Parker, George Popham, and their associates, knights, gentlemen, 
and merchants, of Exeter, Plymouth, and other towns of the west of 
England, with similar privileges, and a like grant of territorial sovereignty 
and domain. The First Company, by far the most opulent, was permitted to 
begin its plantation at any place below the forty-first degree of North 
latitude; and the Second Company, which was much the poorer of the two, 
anywhere above the thirty-eighth degree: and the intermediate space was 
left open to both, though to prevent interference it was stipulated that the 
colony last planted should not begin a settlement within one hundred miles 
of that first planted. 


The government of these colonies was vested (1) in a council of thirteen, 
resident in England, approved by and removable at the pleasure of the king, 
who were to have paramount jurisdiction according to laws given under his 
sign-manual; and (2) in two subordinate councils, each of thirteen members, 
resident in America, and nominated by the king, who were to rule and 
manage the internal affairs of each colony agreeably to his instructions. The 
charter conceded to all the colonists the rights of citizens of the realm, and 
the privilege of holding their lands by the freest and least burdensome 
tenure; all things necessary for their subsistence and commerce were to be 
free of duty for seven years; and all duties levied on foreign commodities 


for twenty-one years were to constitute a fund for their particular benefit. 
Authority was also given to coin money, and expel intruders as occasion 
required. 


We have given at length an abstract of this charter, because of its bearings 
upon the history of New England. That it was liberal for the age may 
possibly be true; yet its provisions were the product of but a limited 
experience, and the instrument itself contained exceptionable features, for 
by it, as Chalmers e says, ” the most ancient colonists were placed under the 
regimen of a three-fold jurisdiction; they were subject equally to the 
personal power of their sovereign, to the distant regulations of a 
commercial company, and to the immediate government of a president and 
council, without tasting the pleasures of suffrage, or enjoying the 
importance of self-legislation.” 


Under all the circumstances, however, the charter was as good as could 
have been reasonably expected. The enterprise was a new one. England had 
but just entered upon her career of deducing colonies abroad. The few 
abortive efforts of the past had done little to enlighten her judgment. And it 
needed that she should be taught by the results of her future movements the 
defectiveness of her policy, and wherein it needed amendment for her own 
good, and the good of her several dependencies. These lessons were slowly 
learned; all favours were grudgingly conceded; and the conflict of interests 
was at last so intolerable that not only were the colonists compelled to 
overstep the boundaries of their charters, but the monarch was compelled to 
wink at such irregularities, or run the risk of alienating his subjects and 
destroying the settlements. 


Eight months from the issue of this patent and one hundred and nine years 
after the discovery of the continent by Cabot, i.e., on December 19th, 1606, 
a small squadron of three ships — the largest not exceeding one hundred 
tons burden — was sent by the London Company, under Captain Newport, 
a distinguished naval officer, with one hundred and five colonists, including 
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the members of a colonial council, to the coast of South Virginia; and in the 
following spring, after many obstacles encountered, and amidst jealousies 
and dissensions, a settlement was effected, as we have seen, upon the 
peninsula of Jamestown, of which but the ruins at present remain. 


Nearly at the same time a similar enterprise was projected by the Plymouth 
Company, under more discouraging circumstances, owing to its poverty, 
and on May 31st, 1607, two ships — the Gift of God and the Manj and John 
— with a few over a hundred landsmen, were despatched under Raleigh 
Gilbert, a nephew of Sir Walter Raleigh, and George Popham, the brother of 
the chief justice; but the result was the unfortunate colony at Sagadahoc’ 
The fate of this attempt, with the doleful reports of the inhospitableness of 
the climate circulated by the emigrants to cover their cowardice checked for 
a season the ardour of the company; though Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and Sir 
Francis Popham, the son of the chief justice — the former of whom was 
never dismayed — continued sending vessels to the coast, and spent large 
sums in efforts at colonisation. 


Meanwhile, under the auspices of the Dutch, discoveries were made by 
Henry Hudson, Hendrick Christiaensen, Adrian Block, and others, at the 
charge of prominent merchants of Amsterdam, who derived great profits 
from the furs brought home by the vessels in their employ. Explorations 
were vigorously prosecuted around ” Manhattan ” by Block, in the Restless; 
and the discovery of the island which bears his name, and the three famous 
rivers, the Housatonic, the Thames, and the Connecticut, with Long Island 
and Rhode Island are said to have been the fruits of his energetic enterprise. 
Even the shores of Massachusetts as far as Nahant were visited by this 
navigator, and names were given to places discovered by Gosnold and 
others. It should be noticed that the territory embraced in the Dutch charter 
of 1614 was claimed by England, and was included in the patent to the 
Virginia Company; the settlements of the Dutch were ever regarded as 
intrusions; the controversies growing out of these claims disturbed for a 
long time the peace of the colonies; nor were they permanently adjusted 
until after the reduction of New Netherlands in 1664. 


JOHN smith’s explorations (1614 A.D.) 


A new era in the annals of New England begins with the voyages of 
Captain John Smith, president of the colonial council of South Virginia. 
Furnished, principally at the charge of four private gentlemen, with an outfit 
of two vessels and a company of forty-nine men and boys, he sailed from 
London March 3rd, 1614, and in a few weeks arrived at Monhegan, where 
he immediately entered upon the chief business of his voyage: ” to take 
whales, and make trials of a mine of gold and copper.” But “whale fishing” 
proved a “costly conclusion”; the “gold mine” was a chimera of the brain of 
“the master”; and fish and furs became the last resort. ” Of dry fish,” says 
Smith,/ ” we made about forty-thousand, of corfish about seven thousand “; 
^ whilst the sailors fished, Captain Smith and a few others ranged the coast 
in an open boat, in the most attractive season of the year, making noted 
discoveries, and purchasing, ” for trifles, near eleven hundred beaver skins,’ 
one 


[‘ This was at the mouth of the Kennebec river, which Weymouth had 
explored in 1605, not far from Pemaquid peninsula. Popham buUt a fort 
and a “town “at Sabino, but both were abandoned after his death. | 


‘In his Pathway he says 60,000 ; but in his Oenerall Historie and his 
DescripHon of New England he says 40,000. 


* It is 11,000 in the Oenerall Historie, and 1,100 in the other works. 
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hundred martens, and near as many otters” — valued in all at t‘1,500. ” 
With these furs, the train, and corfish,” he returned to England, and within 
six months “arrived safe back” — the other ship remaining for a season to ” 
fit herself for Spain with the dry fish.” 


In this remarkable voyage the coast was explored ” from Penobscot to Cape 
Cod,” within which bounds, he says, ” I have seen at least forty several 
habitations upon the sea coast, and sounded about twentyfive excellent 
good harbours, in many whereof there is anchorage for five hundred sails of 
ships of any burden, in some of them for five thousand; ‘ and more than two 
hundred- isles overgrown with good timber of divers sorts of woods.” Of 
the coast of Massachusetts he says: ” Who can but approve this a most 
excellent place, both for health and fertility? And of all the four parts of the 
world that I have yet seen, not inhabited, could I but have means to 
transport a colony, I would rather live here than anywhere. And if it did not 
maintain itself, were we but once indifferently well fitted, let us starve.” 
Indeed, the Massachusetts country, to him, was ” the paradise of all those 
parts.” 


But though Smith acted honourably as principal of this expedition, his 
companion Hunt, whom he left behind, vilely copied the example of 
Weymouth, and enticing to his ve.ssel upwards of twenty of the natives 
under pretence of trade, he confined them in the hold, and sailed for 
Malaga, where part of them, at least, were sold as slaves. “This barbarous 
act,” says Mather,*” ” was the unhappy occasion of the loss of many a 
man’s estate and life, which the barbarians did from thence seek to destroy; 
and the English, in consequence of this treachery, were constrained for a 
time to suspend their trade, and abandon their project of a settlement in 
New England.” 


The prosperous pecuniary issue of the first voyage of Smith awakened in 
his mind an earnest desire to visit again the delightful regions which his pen 
has described; and imparting his views to Sir Ferdinando Gorges, a man of 


kindred enthusiasm, and to Doctor Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter, he was, after 
some delay, furnished with two ships, with which he set out on his second 
voyage (March, 1615) ; but, as if an inexorable fate relentlessly pursued the 
persevering Gorges, the largest ship was disabled ere Smith had sailed two 
hundred leagues, and he was forced to return. The smaller vessel, 
commanded by Captain Thomas Dermer, after a successful voyage of five 
months, returned in safety. The dauntless Smith, gathering fresh courage 
from the consciousness of difficulties, renewed his attempt (June 24th, 
1615); but misfortune followed misfortune, until it seemed as if everything 
was arrayed to defeat his plans. He was first attacked by brutal pirates; then 
taken prisoner by four French men-of-war, stripped of everything, and 
detained three months, when he succeeded in escaping ” far beyond all 
men’s reason or his expectation.” 


Forced by these reverses, and by the discouragement of his employers, to 
relinquish for a time his plans of colonisation, the restless spirit of this 
resolute man could not be content to remain inactive; and publishing to the 
world his Description of New England in 1616, he traversed the kingdom to 
awaken an interest in establishing permanent settlements in these parts. But 
the only result of his earnest labours was a promise that ” twenty saile of 
ships ” should be furnished him the next year; and ” in regard of my paines, 
charge, and former losses, the westerne commissioners in behalf of 
themselues and the rest of the company, and them hereafter that should be 
ioyned to them, 


‘ Tt is 5,000 in the Deseripiion of Neiv England, I5ut 1,000 in his other 
works. ‘ It is 200 in the Oenerall Historie and the Description of New 
England, and 300 in the Pathway. 
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that country during my hfe, and in the renewing of their letters-patent so to 
be nominated.” ‘ 


DERMER’s voyage (1619 A.D.) 


Contemporary events, however, unlocked for by the Plymouth Council, 
were preparing New England for successful colonisation. First of all a war 
broke out among the aborigines, which resulted in the destruction of 
thousands of the Indians, with the Great Bashaba at their head; and to war 
succeeded pestilence which completed the work of depopulation. This 
singular disease, says Gorges, J “the greatest that ever the memory of father 
to son took notice of,” spread far and wide, and was exceedingly fatal. It 
raged, at intervals, for more than two years, and extended, in its wasting 
effects, from the borders of the Tarratines southward to the Narragansetts. 
The peo-ple ” died in heaps, insomuch that the living were in no wise able 
to bury the dead”; the wigwams were filled with putrefying corpses; “young 
men and children, the very seeds of increase,” and whole families and tribes 
perished; and even seven years after the bones of the unburied lay bleaching 
upon the ground at and around their former habitations. 


The nature of this epidemic has never been determined. It has been called 
the ” small pox,” and the ” yellow fever.” But whatever was its character, all 
were not equally affected by its ravages, for the Penobscots and the 
Narragansetts suffered but little. Nor does it seem to have troubled the few 
English residents of the country. 


Learning that Captain Dermer, the companion of Smith in the voyage of 
1615, was then at Newfoundland, through the persuasion of Gorges Captain 
Edward Rocroft was sent to those parts in 1618 in a vessel of two hundred 
tons, with orders to join Dermer in exploring the coasts of New England. 
His men conspired to rob and slay him; but putting the mutineers ashore at 
” Sawaguatock,” he sailed to Virginia, where he had lived some years 
before, and in another quarrel he was killed, and his bark was sunk during a 
storm. Dermer, learning his fate by a ship from Virginia, sent his own vessel 
to England, laden with fish and furs, and embarked in an open pinnace of 
five tons (May 26th, 1619), taking with him Tisquantum or Squanto — the 
subsequent friend and interpreter of the Pilgrims — and “searching every 
harbour, and compassing every cape-land,” he arrived at length in the 
neighbourhood of what is now Plymouth. Returning to the northward the 
ensuing spring for the prosecution of his discoveries, in the vicinity of Cape 


The economy of the harem of the Persian monarchs appears to have been 
precisely the same with the present customs, in that respect, of the Asiatic 
nations. It was peopled from the different provinces of the empire, and the 
surveillance of the whole committed to eunuchs, of whom we find traces, 
long before the Persian monarchy, in the courts of the Median kings, a 
consequence of the practice of polygamy. His eunuchs and his wives 
encircled the person of the monarch, and thus easily attained an influence 
which, under a weak monarch who felt himself unable to shake off the 
yoke, often became a species of protectorship by which they were enabled 
to sway the helm of state, and, in the end, to exercise dominion over the 
throne itself. 


The interior of these gynaecea is best described in the narrative of the book 
of Esther, while the account of a court intrigue in the reign of Xerxes, 
recorded in the last book of Herodotus, throws great additional light on their 
history. The harem was divided into two sets of apartments, and the 
newcomers were transferred from the first to the second on having been 
admitted to the king’s chamber. Unbounded luxury, which in the end 
degenerates into wearisome etiquette, imposes of itself a restraint on the 
passions of arbitrar}“ despots. It is far from being the case that, at the 
present day, the sultan of Constantinople can select the object of his desire 
according to his own pleasure; and Persian etiquette demanded that a whole 
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year should be spent in purification by means of aromatics and costly 
perfumes before the novitiate beauty was thought worthy of approaching 
the presence of the despot. The number of concubines must therefore have 
been sufficiently great to present a new victim for every day. The passions 
of hatred and jealousy, which are apt to become intense in proportion as 
their sphere is limited, attained in the harem of Persia a degree of rancour 
which our imaginations can hardly picture. When Amestris, the wife of 
Xerxes, succeeded at last in getting into her power her sister-in-law, whom 
she suspected as her rival, she caused her to be mutilated in a manner too 
horrible for recital. 


Cod he was beset by the natives, and received a large number of wounds of 
which he subsequently died. This journey of 1619, as preceding by a year 
the settlement of Plymouth, and as taken in the territory so often alluded to 
by the Pilgrims is exceedingl}’ interesting. It was an important addition to 
the knowledge of the country, and prepared the way, by its friendly 
termination, for the hospitable reception of the Plymouth colonists by the 
generous Massasoit and his brother Quadequina, whom all will recognise as 
the two savage kings alluded to in the narrative. 


THE GREAT PATENT FOR NEW ENGLAND 


Eighteen years had now elapsed since the discovery of Massachusetts by 
the enterprising Gosnold, and as yet no colony was planted upon its 
territory. 


‘ Prince” and Holmes” quote Purclia.s’ as authority for a voyage undertaken 
by Smith in 1617; but we find no notice of such a voyage in Smith’s own 
writings. 
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The settlements to the north were more successful, and in Canada and 
Newfoundland colonies were established, and children had been born. To 
the south, also, the Dutch had thrown up slight bulwarks at New 
Netherlands, and were conducting a lucrative trade in furs. But the 
indefatigable Gorges was not easily baffled. Application was made to the 
king for a charter. His majesty, who was at this time highly offended with 
the members of the London Council for their bold defiance of his arbitrary 
will, readily sanctioned their request for a patent. But two years elapsed 
before it could be obtained. November 3rd, 1620, the Great Patent for New 
England passed the seals. In this memorable document, the principal 
foundation of all subsequent grants of territory in New England, his majesty 
conveyed to forty of his subjects — among whom were the most powerful 
and wealthy of his nobility 


— all that part of America extending from the 40th to the 48th degree of 
North latitude, and between these parallels from the Atlantic to the Pacific: 
a body of land embracing the Acadia of the French, and the New 
Netherlands of the Dutch, and covering nearly the whole of the present 
inhabited British possessions in North America, all New England, the state 
of New York, half of New Jersey, nearly all of Pennsylvania, and the vast 
country to the west 


— comprising, and at the time believed to comprise, more than a million of 
square miles, and capable of sustaining more than two hundred million of 
inhabitants.’ 


The company established by this grant was to be known as ” the council 
established at Plymouth, in the county of Devon, for the planting, ruling, 
ordering, and governing of New England in America.” Absolute property in 
the soil, unlimited jurisdiction, the regulation of trade, sole powers of 
legislation, the administration of justice, and the appointment of all officers 
were among the privileges concecled by his majesty. Subordinate patents, 
vesting property in the soil, could be granted by this council, but it could 
not confer powers of government without the authority and consent of the 
king.” In other respects its powers were complete. The lands and islands, 
the rivers and harbours, the mines and fisheries were all under its control. 
None, without leave, could buy a skin, catch a fish, or build a hut. It was a 
commercial monopoly, exclusive and despotic — a corporation potent for 
evil or for good. 


At the very moment this charter was granted, as if to prove that without its 
aid more could be accomplished than under its sanction, a solitary bark 


— the forlorn Mayflower- — was wending its way wearily across the 
Atlantic, bearing in its bosom a resolute band of one hundred men, women, 
and children, who were to become the founders of a widespread republic, 
and to plant the seeds of a thriving nation, whose destiny, yet unfolding, 
futurity alone can fully reveal. 


THE PURITANS AND THE .SEPARATISTS IN ENGLAND 


To appreciate the circumstances which led to the settlement of Plymouth in 
1620, and to the establishment of the Massachusetts colony a few years 


‘ Douglass*-* says this patent ” was designedly extended mucli north and 
south, to include and keep up the English claims to New Netherlands in 
possession of the Dutch, to the southward, and to L’ Acadie, since called 
Nova Scotia, then in possession of the Frenclj, to the northward.” 


” This fact is worthy of notice, and should ever be borne in mind in 
investigating the history of New England. We are aware it has been asserted 
that the council could confer by grant powers similar to its own; but this 
was denied by the crown lawyers, and must therefore be considered as 
doubtful. 
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later, it is necessary to be acquainted with the history of religion during the 
preceding hundred years. [This can be found traced in its various phases in 
the earlier volumes, especially in our history of England, where the rise of 
Puritanism and its protest against ritualism have been described in much 
detail. ] 


It must not be forgotten, however, in defining the position of Puritanism in 
the reign of Elizabeth, that the controversies which convulsed the kingdom 
were not wholly confined to the tippet and the surplice, the square cap and 
the liturgy. The Puritans were the harbingers of a political as well as of a 
moral revolution. Doubtless the ultimate tendency of their views was to 
republicanism rather than to monarchy. They would yield, in religion, 
nothing arbitrarily to the temporal sovereign. It was their motto that, in 
church matters God’s word was the guide. And though they cannot be 
properly accused of open disloyalty, it must at the same time be 
acknowledged that their loyalty did not extend so far as to approbate the 
doctrine of passive obedience. And because the church and the state were 


considered one and inseparable, and the unity of the former was deemed the 
safety of the latter, nonconformity was persecuted on the plea of necessity. 


This is the true secret of the opposition of the English church to Puritanism 
and independency. This church had virtually assumed its own infalli-bility. 
It had driven down the stakes which were never more to be removed. It had 
interwoven the hierarchy with the whole temporal constitution of tne realm. 
And the test of loyalty was undeviating conformity to the canons of the 
church, and implicit obedience to the mandates of the crown. The church 
was yet in its infancy, surrounded by subtle foes. The state was trembling 
upon the verge of revolution. And the instinct of self-preservation prompted 
persecution of all who refused to put forth their hands to aid in supporting 
the ark of the Lord and the supremacy of the crown. 


If this, however, was the policy of the government of England, it was the 
natural result of such a policy to beget, on the part of the Puritans, an 
attachment equally strong to the peculiarities of their religious system; and 
upon their removal to America, the same principle of self-defense prompted 
the caution which was used in laying the foundations of their infant 
commonwealth, to guard it with jealous watchfulness against the 
aggressions and encroachments of Episcopacy, which they had learned to 
mistrust, and to build up a community exclusively of their own faith, as in 
England nonconformity was neither tolerated nor allowed. Puritanism, 
notwithstanding its errors and its early excesses, contained the seminal 
principles of true religious toleration; and as experience enlightened the 
judgment of the professors of that faith, and as circumstances sanctioned 
the adoption of a more Uberal policy, measures were promptly taken to 
initiate so desirable a reform, and the world is now reaping the fruits of 
Puritan iconoclasm and asceticism. 


The Puritans, though as a body they made no strenuous objections to the 
lawfulness of ecclesiastical government, when they found that persecution 
continued to oppose them, that reform was hopeless, and that rule or ruin 
was the motto of the day, sent forth a party of stern, intrepid, and 
uncompromising spirits, who, unawed, but baited into an almost savage 
stubborn-ness and hostility, refused longer to commune with a church many 


of whose ceremonies were reprobated, and whose government had become 
odious, intolerant, and oppressive. 


A few separate congregations were formed so early as 1567; in 1570 
Cartwright entered the field; and in 1572 the ” first born of all presbyteries 
” was established at Wandworth in Surrey. But it was not until nine years 
after, 
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that opposition to Episcopacy and its concomitants reached its culminating 
point. In 1581 a new sect made its appearance, at first called Brownists, 
from Robert Brown, its earliest advocate, who had been a preacher in the 
diocese of Norwich, inveighing against the ceremonies and discipline of the 
Establishment, and asserting the highly democratic and peculiarly unpalat- 
able doctrine of the independency and complete jurisdiction of every church 
in its own affairs. From his subsequent apostasy, his followers very properly 
refused to be called by his name, and were known as separatists, or 
independents.’ But questionable as was his sincerity, and inconstant as were 
his professions, so congenial were the doctrines he taught to the views of 
the people that he easily succeeded in gathering a large congregation and 
after its dispersion and his own defection, the seed which had been scattered 
so rapidly grew that Sir Walter Raleigh, in a speech in parliament, 
computed the num-ber of separatists or Brownists at twenty thousand. 


There were now at least four classes or parties in religion in England : the 
Catholics, who adhered to the church of Rome; the members of the EngUsh 
church; the Puritans; and the separatists or independents. Of the third class 
were the founders of the Massachusetts colony, and to the fourth belonged 
the settlers at Plymouth. The former — the Puritans- — were simply non- 
conformists. Connected with the national church, they questioned chiefly 
the propriety of some of her observances. They submitted to her authority 
so far as they could, and acknowledged her as their ” mother” in all matters 
of doctrinal concern. Their clergy were educated at her colleges, and 


ordained by her bishops; the laity were connected with her by many of the 
dearest ties; and up to the date of their removal to America, they made no 
open secession from her communion, and had liberty been allowed them, 
they would probably have continued in the land of their nativity, and in the 
bosom of the Establishment. 


The Plymouth colonists were not of the national church. Years before their 
expatriation they had renounced her communion, and formed churches of 
their own. Between them, however, and the Massachusetts colonists, the 
differences which existed were in matters of policy rather than in articles of 
faith; and on arriving in the New World, apart from the influences of their 
native land, and under circumstances of a far different character, a few 
years’ intercourse assimilated their views and cemented their union. Such 
was the origin of Puritanism and independency; and though, in the history 
of both these sects, as well as of the English and the Romish churches, we 
shall find much intolerance displayed, the result of this contest for greater 
individual-ism in religious affairs has been, to induce watchfulness of all 
encroachments upon the rights of conscience; and happy changes have 
followed in all Protestant communities where these rights are respected and 
secured. 


THE PILGRIMS AND THE CHURCH AT SCROOBY 


We must now pass to the history of the church of the Pilgrims. So early as 
1592, a church was gathered at London, of which Francis Johnson was 
chosen pastor, and John Greenwood became the teacher; but this church 
being broken up by the authorities, and its teacher imprisoned, the pastor, 
with a portion of his flock, escaped to Holland, and settled at Amsterdam, 


‘ It was long the fashion to stigmatise, by way of reproach, as Brownists, all 
the early settlers of New England; but the injustice of this proceeding will 


be evident to every candid 


mind, 
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where for many years they continued to abide. A few years later another 
church was gathered, ” to the north of the Trent,” in a rural district ” near 
the joining borders of Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire.” This 
was the church of the Pilgrims, which, though first established at 
Gainsborough, was afterwards formed into two bodies, and the junior 
ordinarily met for public worship at the house of William Brewster, well 
known as the elder of the church at Plymouth. This eminent man, so famous 
in the annals of the Plymouth colony, is supposed to have been born in 
Suffolk, England [in 1566 or 1567]. He became a student at Cambridge, and 
afterwards an attache to William Davison, esquire, a polished courtier of the 
reign of Elizabeth, her secretary of state, and her ambassador to Holland, 
whither Mr. Brewster accompanied him. Withdrawing from public life 
when his employer was displaced, Mr. Brewster received an appointment 
before April, 1594, as post-master at Scrooby, in Nottinghamshire, and 
there resided until his removal to Holland, faithfully discharging the duties 
of his office, and devoting himself zealously to the interests of the church 
with which he was connected. 


The location of this church, and the history of its patron, had been involved 
in more or less obscurity until 1852, when through the successful researches 
of the reverend Joseph Hunter,’ fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Lon-don, and an assistant keeper of her majesty’s records, many new facts 
were brought to light. It may now be considered as satisfactorily proved, 
that the church of the Pilgrims was first gathered at Gainsborough, and 
afterwards at Scrooby, in that part of Nottingham known as the Hundred of 
Bassetlaw, a mile and a half south of the market town of Bawtry, on the 
borders of York, and only a short distance from the verge of Lincolnshire. 


Scrooby, at present, is an obscure agricultural village [of about two hundred 
population], with few objects of interest beside its church; but anciently it 
was a place of much more note, and was surrounded by religious houses 
even before the reformation. Situated near the highroad from York to 
London, it was, on that account, a convenient resting place for the 
archbishops of York in their journeys to the metropolis; it was for many 


weeks the abode of Cardinal Wolsey in his disgrace; and it was the 
rendezvous of the earl of Shrewsbury and his contingent, when he joined 
the army of the king assembled to oppose ” the pilgrimage of grace.” 


Governor Bradford’” has left us the names of two ministers, formerly 
Puritans, who seceded from the national church, and resided at or near 
Scrooby: John Smith and Richard Clifton. Smith was the pastor of the 
church at Gainsborough, which is supposed to have been gathered before 
that at Scrooby; but lacking the spirit of gentleness which the gospel 
commends, he seems to have been in favour with few of his 
contemporaries. 


The most noted of the seceding ministers, however, whose name is 
connected with the history of the Pilgrims, was John Robinson, who, even 
by Baillie’i — no friend to his views — is called ” the most learned, 
polished, and modest spirit” that ever separated from the Church of 
England. Of the parentage and early history of this celebrated man, nothing 
is certainly known. He was probably born in Nottingham, or Lincolnshire, 
in 1575, and at the age of seventeen, is supposed to have entered Corpus 
Christi, Cambridge, and on completing his term at the university, he 
proceeded to Norfolk, and in the neighbourhood of or at Norwich, 
commenced his labours in the national church. But his scruples respecting 
the ceremonies of this church being immovably fixed, he omitted or 
modified them in his parochial labours. This subjecting him to annoyance, 
he was temporarily suspended from his 
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clerical functions, and withdrew entirely from the church — not as “the 
victim of chagrin and disappointment,” as has been ungenerously insinuated 
by Pagett,o but ” on most sound and unresistable conviction “; for it 
required at that time no ordinary courage to avow one’s self a separatist, 
when persecution, if not death, was the doom of all dissidents. 


Proceeding to Lincolnshire and Nottingham, he there found a body of men 
who, “urged with apparitors, pursuivants and the commission courts,” met 
for worship as often as they could escape the Argus eyes of their 
persecutors— somewhat, perhaps, like the covenanters of Scotland. 


Secretary Morton ?J is the only early writer who gives the date of the 
establishment of this church; and if that date is correct, and if the statement 
of Hunter ‘ is also correct, that the church at Gainsborough is older than that 
at Scrooby, the church now gathered was probably located at Gainsborough; 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Clifton were associated in its oversight; and Mr. 
Robinson may have joined them in 1604. But if the first church was 
gathered at Gainsborough, ” in regard of distance of place these people 
became two distinct bodies or churches,” that at Gainsborough continuing 
under the oversight of Mr. Smith, and that at Scrooby being organised under 
Mr. Clifton, with whom Mr. Robinson remained as an assistant; and this 
event probably took place early in 1606. 


Such was the origin of the churches at Gainsborough and Scrooby. That at 
Scrooby, though it seems to have been second in point of time, is first in 
importance in the history of the Pilgrims; for here the choice and noble 
spirits who planted New England learned the lessons of truth and liberty. It 
will be noticed that Mr. Robinson appears upon the stage at about the date 
of the accession of James I the greatest pedant that ever sat upon the 
English throne. Arbitrary, capricious, tyrannical and unprincipled, he 
trampled upon the most solemn oaths, and seemed never better pleased than 
when torturing or anathematising the victims of his vengeance. Hence at the 
Hampton Court Conference, at the close of the second day, speaking of the 
Puritans, he said: “I shall make them conform themselves, or I will harry 
them out of the land, or else do worse.” 


In his speech at the opening of the first parliament (March 19th, 1604), the 
king acknowledged the Roman church to be his mother church, though 
defiled with some infirmities and corruptions, and professed his readiness, 
if its priests would forsake their ” new and gross corruptions,” to meet them 
half-way; but the Puritans, for ” their discontent with the jiresent 
government, and impatience to suffer any superiority,” he declared to be ” a 
sect insuffer-able in a well-governed commonwealth”; and in one of his 


letters he says: ” I had rather live like a hermit than be a king over such a 
people as the pack of Puritans are that overrule the lower house.” 


Finally a proclamation was issued (July 16th, 1604), ordering the Puritan 
clergy to conform before the last of November, or to dispose of themselves 
and families in some other way, as “unfit for their obstinacy and contempt 
to occupy such places.” In consequence of this edict, a large number of 
ministers were ejected, some of whom had preached, ten, some twenty, and 
some even thirty years; the bloodhounds of persecution were slipped from 
their leash, and the kingdom was converted into a general hunting-ground, 
with the king himself to shout the ” View! Halloo! “ 


The independent churches at Scrooby and Gainsborough suffered with the 
rest; and, unable to conceal themselves from the inquisitions of the spy, 
beset in their houses, driven from their homes, and incarcerated in prisons, 
they resolved to escape. Mr. Smith and his church were the first to depart, 
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fleeing to Holland, and seeking a refuge at Amsterdam.’ Here, joining with 
the church under Francis Johnson, which had been established several 
years, Mr. Smith became involved in contentions with his predecessors, and 
that division was produced which has been often, but unjustly, ascribed to 
the members of Mr. Robinson’s church. 


Mr. Robinson and his flock yet tarried for a season in England, hoping 
something would transpire to lull the fierceness of the storm which was rag- 
ing; but month after month passed away, and no abatement of its fury was 
visible. Accordingly he resolved to flee to a land where toleration, at least, 
if not perfect freedom, was accorded to all. But it was easier to resolve than 
it was to effect an escape. Thrice was the attempt made before they 
succeeded.7 


GOVERNOR Bradford’s account of the pilgrims’ voyage to Holland 


The legitimate wives of the king stood, however, on a totally different 
footing from his concubines ; a distinction which prevailed also in the 
inferior conditions of life. As everything in the constitution of the country 
depended on the distinctions of tribe, the consort was chosen from the 
family of Cyrus, or that of the Achsemenidie ; though the example of Esther 
appears to prove that occasionally concubines were elevated to the same 
rank. In that case they were invested with the insignia of royalty, the diadem 
and the other regalia. The mode of life, however, of the queen-consort was 
no less rigidly prescribed and limited than that of the concubines ; and it is 
mentioned as a remarkable instance, that Statira so far overstepped that 
burdensome system of etiquette as to appear in public without a veil. 


Uncertainty of succession is an inseparable consequence of a harem 
administration. It is true that illegitimate children were altogether excluded 
from inheriting by the customs of Persia ; but the intrigues of their mothers 
and the treachei-y of eunuchs, with the help of poison, often prepared the 
way for them to the throne. Of legitimate sous the rule was, that the eldest 
should inherit, especially if he was born when his father was king. The 
selection was, however, left to the monarch ; and as his decisions were 
commonly influenced by his queen, the power of the queen-mother became 
still more considerable among the Persians than among the Turks. As the 
education of the heir to the crown was mainly entrusted to his mother, she 
did not fail early to instil a spirit of dependence on her wishes, from which 
the future king was rarely able to emancipate himself. The narratives of 
Herodotus and Ctesias, respecting the tyrannical influence exercised by 
Parysatis, Amestris, and others, bear ample testimony to the fact. 


Another necessary consequence of such a system is the insignificance of 
anything which could be properly called a council of state. Affairs of public 
importance are discussed in the interior of the seraglio, under the influence 
of the queen-mother, the favourite wife, and the eunuchs. It was only on 
occasions of some great expeditions being meditated, or the like, that 
councils were held for any length of time, to which the satraps, the tributary 
princes, and the commanders of the forces were invited. The principal 
question was, however, for the most part already settled, and the debate 
respected only the means of carrying it into execution. Even in this point, 
however, the despotic character of the government manifested itself ; since 


(1608 A.D.) 


Being thus constrained to leave their native soyle and countrie, their lands 
& livings, and all their friends & familiar acquaintance, it was much, and 
thought marvelous by many. But to goe into a countrie they knew not (but 
by hearsay), wher they must learne a new language, and get their livings 
they knew not how, it being a dear place, & sulajecte to ye misseries of 
warr, it was by many thought an adventure almost desperate, a case 
intolerable, & a misserie worse then death. Espetially seeing they were not 
aquainted with trads nor traffique (by which y’ countrie doth subsiste) but 
had only been used to a plaine countrie life, & ye inocente trade of 
husbandrey. But these things did not dismay them (though they did some 
times trouble them) for their desires were sett on ye ways of God, & to 
injoye his ordinances; but they rested on his providence, & knew whom 
they had beleeved. Yet this was not all, for though they could not stay, yet 
were ye not suffered to goe, but ye ports & havens were shut against them, 
so as they were faine to seeke secrete means of conveance, & to bribe & fee 
ye mariners, & give exterordinarie rates for their passages. And yet were 
they often times betrayed (many of them), and both they & their goods 
intercepted & surprised, and thereby put to great trouble & charge, of which 
I will give an instance or tow, & omitte the rest. 


Ther was a large companie of them purposed to get passage at Boston in 
Lincolnshire, and for that end had hired a shipe wholy to them selves, & 
made agreement with the maister to be ready at a certaine day, and take 
them and their goods in, at a conveniente place, wher they accordingly 
would all attende in readines. So after long waiting, & large e.xpences, 
though he kepte not day with them, yet he came at length & tooke them in, 
in ye night. But when he had them & their goods abord, he betrayed them, 
having before hand complotted with ye serchers & other ofl[icers so to doe 
who tooke tliem, and put them into open boats, & ther rifled & ransaked 
them, searchmg them to their shirts for money, yea even ye women furder 
then became modestie; and then caried them back into ye towne, & made 
them a spec tackle & wonder to ye multitude, which came flocking on all 
sids to behould them. 


Being thus first, by the chatchpcule officers, rifled, & stripte of their 


[‘ The spirit of the times could hardly be more vividly condensed than in a 
comment on the unusual religious toleration of the Dutch, made by Robert 
Baillie, who in a sermon to the house of lords, exclaimed : “For this one 
thing they have become infamous in the Christian world.” Even a scientist 
like Bacon could complain of the tolerance of heretics in a colony, saying 
that ” It will make a schism and rent in Christ’s coat, which should be 
seamless.” | 
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money, books, and much other goods, they were presented to ye 
magestrates, and messengerrs sente to informe ye lords of ye Counsel! of 
them; and so they were comited to ward. Indeed ye magestrats used them 
courte-ously, and shewed them what favour they could; but could not 
deliver them, till order came from ye Counselltable. But ye issue was that 
after a months imprisonmente, ye greatest parte were dismiste, & sent to ye 
places from whence they came; but 7. of ye principall were still kept in 
prison, and bound over to ye Assises. 


The nexte spring after, ther was another attempte made by some of these’ & 
others, to get over at an other place. And it so fell out, that they light of a 
Dutchman at Hull, having a ship of his owne belonging to Zealand; they 
made agreemente with him, and acquainted him with their condition, 
hoping to find more faithfullnes in him, than in ye former of their owne 
nation. He bad them not fear, for he would doe well enough. He was by 
appointment to take them in betweene Grimsbe & Hull, wher was a large 
coraone a good way distante from any towne. Now against the prefixed 
time, the women & Children with ye goods, were sent to ye place in a small 
barke, which they had hired for y’ end; and ye men were to meete them by 
land. But it so fell out, that they were there a day before ye shipe came, & 
ye sea being rough, and ye women very sicke, prevailed with ye seamen to 
put into a creeke hardby, wher they lay on ground at lowwater. The nexte 
morning ye shipe came, but they were fast, & could not stir till aboute 
noone. In ye mean time, ye shipe maister, perceiving how ye matter was, 


sente his boate to be getting ye men abord whom he saw ready, walking 
aboute ye shore. 


But after ye first boat full was gott abord, & she was ready to goe for more, 
the mr espied a greate company, both horse & foote, with bills, & gunes, & 
other weapons; for ye countrie was raised to take them. Ye Dutchman 
seeing y’, swore his countries oath, ” sacremente,” and having ye wind 
faire, waiged his Ancor, hoysed sayles, & away. 


But ye poore men which were gott abord, were in great distress for their 
wives and children, which they saw thus to be taken, and were left destitute 
of their helps; and themselves also, not having a cloath to shifte them with, 
more then they had on their baks, & some scarce a peney aboute them, all 
they had being abord ye barke. It drew tears from their eyes, and any thing 
they had they would have given to have been a shore againe; but all in 
vaine; ther was no remedy, they must thus sadly part. And afterward 
endured a fearfuU storme at sea, being 14. days or more before y” arived at 
their porte in 7. whereof they neither saw son, moone, nor stars, & were 
driven near ye coast of Norway; the mariners them selves often despairing 
of life; and once with shriks & cries gave over all, as if ye ship had been 
foundred in ye sea, & they sinking without recoverie. But when mans hope 
& helpe wholy failed, ye Lords power & mercie appeared in their recoverie; 
for ye ship rose againe, & gave ye mariners courage againe to manage her. 
And if modestie would suffer me, I might declare with what fervente 
prayers they cried unto ye Lord in this great distress, (espetialy some of 
them), even without any great distraction, when ye water rane into their 
mouthes & ears; and the mariners cried out, We sinke, we sinke; they cried 
(if not with mirakelous, yet with a great hight or degree of devine faith). Yet 
Lord thou canst save, yet Lord thou canst save; with shuch other 
expressions as I will forbeare. Upon which ye ship did not only recover, but 
shortly after ye violence of ye storme begane to abate, and ye Lord filed 
their afflicted minds with shuch comforts as every one canot understand, 
and in ye end brought them to their desired Haven, wher ye people came 
flockeing admiring their deliverance, the 
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storme having ben so longe & sore, in which much hurt had been don, as ye 
masters freinds related unto him in their congratulations. 


But to returne to ye others wher we left. The rest of ye men y’ were in 
greatest danger, made shift to escape away before ye troope could surprise 
them; those only staying y’ best might, to be assistante unto ye women. But 
pitifuU it was to see ye heavie case of these poore women in this distress; 
what weeping & crying on every side, some for their husbands, that were 
caried away in ye ship as is before related; others not knowing what should 
become of them, & their little ones; others againe melted in teares, seeing 
their poore little ones hanging aboute them, crying for feare, and quaking 
with could. 


Being thus aprehended, they were hurried from one place to another, and 
from one justice to another, till in ye ende they knew not what to doe with 
them; for to imprison so many women & innocent children for no other 
cause (many of them) but that they must goe with their husbands, semed to 
be unreasonable and all would crie out of them and to send them home 
againe was as difficult, for they aledged, as ye trueth was, they had no 
homes to goe to, for they had either sould, or otherwise disposed of their 
houses & livings. To be shorte, after they had been thus turmolyed a good 
while, and conveyed from one constable to another, they were glad to be 
ridd of them in ye end upon any termes; for all were wearied & tired with 
them. Though in ye mean time they (poore soules) indured miserie enough 
and thus in ye end necessitie forste a way for them. 


But y’ I be not tedious in these things, I will omitte ye rest, though I might 
relate many other notable passages and troubles which they endured & 
underwente in these their wanderings & travells both at land & sea but I 
hast to other things. Yet I may not omitte ye fruite that came hearby, for by 
these so publick troubls, in so many eminente places, their cause became 
famouss, & occasioned many to looke into ye same; and their godly cariage 
& Christian behaviour was such as left a deep impression in the minds of 
many. And though some few shrunk at these first conflicts & sharp 
beginings, (as it was no marvell,) yet many more came on with fresh 
courage, & greatly animated others. And in ye end, notwithstanding all 


these stormes of opposition, they all gatt over at length, some at one time & 
some at an other, and some in one place & some in an other, and mette 
together againe according to their desires, with no small rejoycing.”* 


THE PILGRIMS IN HOLLAND 


In August, 1608, we find Mr. Clifton, and probably Mr. Robinson, safely 
arrived and settled in Holland. They were soon united with their former 
companions, and are said to have become one with the original members of 
the church at Amsterdam. But though the members of the Scrooby church 
settled first at Amsterdam, their stay in that city was transient; for 
difficulties had already arisen there, and it was thought best to remove 
before they became personally involved in them. Leyden was the place to 
which their steps were turned; and the removal was probably effected in the 
spring of 1609. Their temporal circumstances in this strange land — “the 
battle ground of Europe,” and ” the amphitheatre of the world ” — were the 
first to engage their attention. Most of them had been ” only used to a plain 
country life, and the innocent trade of husbandry,” and they were now in ” 
the principal manufacturing town of the Netherlands, and one of the most 
important in Europe.” A change of occupation, therefore, became necessary 
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to nearly all; and they “fell to such trades and employments as they best 
could, valuing peace and their spiritual comfort above any other riches 
whatever.” Here, too, having established a printing press, Mr. Brewster 
published several books, some of which, of a prohibited character, being ” 
vented under-handedly” in England, the ire of the Scotch prince was 
aroused, and a ” schout,” at his instance, was employed by the magistrates 
of Leyden to apprehend the offender; but the “schout” being, says 
Bradford,’” a “dull, drunken fellow,” he ” took one man for another,” and 
by a fortunate mistake, Brewer, not Brewster, was “confined fast in the 
university’s prison.” 


We must not, however, omit to notice here one of the exiles, who, though 
but a youth at this time, became subsequently one of the first members of 
the colony of Plymouth, and exerted for many years a decided influence 
upon its fortunes and destiny. We refer to William Bradford, best known as 
Governor Bradford. Born at the little village of Austerfield, in Yorkshire, in 
1588, he was trained ” to the affairs of husbandry.” He was soon a regular 
attendant upon the ministry of Mr. Clifton. Joining the church before he was 
eighteen, he was with it during its exile; and whilst in Holland, he is said by 
Mather ‘m to have learned the art of silk dyeing, of a French Protestant, 
though we find no confirmation of this statement in earlier writers. 


Of other members of the Pilgrim church, we shall have occasion to speak 
hereafter. It is impossible, at the present day, to state with exactness how 
many were connected with this church, either in England or in Holland. No 
records have descended to us from which a list of their names, or an 
account of their proceedings can be authentically drawn;’ and for the want 
of such knowledge, it is as absurd as it is unnecessary, as Plutarch says in 
his Life of Numa, to ” forge ancient archives to stretch their lineage back, 
and to deduce it from the most illustrious houses.” Their proudest pedigree 
is Massachusetts and America. “Si 7nunumentum quceris, circumspice.” 


THE EMIGRATION TO AMERICA 


Eight years residence in a land of strangers, subjected to its trials and 
burdened with its sorrows, satisfied this little band that Holland could not 
be for them a permanent home. The ” hardness of the place ” discouraged 
their friends from joining them. Premature age was creeping upon the 
vigorous. Severe toil enfeebled their children. The corruption of the Dutch 
youth was pernicious in its influence. They were Englishmen, attached to 
the land of their nativity. The Sabbath, to them a sacred institution, was 
openly neglected. A suitable education was diflBcult to be obtained for 
their children. The truce with Spain was drawing to a close, and the renewal 
of hostilities was seriously apprehended But the motive above all others 
which prompted their removal, was, says Bradford,’” a “great hope and 
inward zeal of laying some good foundation for the propagating and 
advancing of the Gospel of the kingdom of Christ in these remote parts of 


the world; yea, though they should be but as stepping stones to others for 
performing of so great a work.” 


For these reasons a removal was resolved upon. They could not in peace 
return to England. Whither should they turn their steps? Some, and ” none 
of the meanest,” were ” earnest for Guiana.” ^ Others, of equal worth, 


< The number connected witli the church in Holland is supposed to have 
been not far from three hundred. 


[‘ “One can hardly imafpne,” says Eggleston, ^ “what American Puritanism 
would have become under the skies of Guiana.” | 
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were in favour of Virginia, ” where the EngHsh had already made entrance 
and beginning.” But a majority were for ” living in a distinct body by 
themselves, though under the general government of Virginia.” Guiana was 
the El Dorado of the age. Sir Walter Raleigh, its discoverer, had described 
its tropical volu])tuousness in the most captivating terms; and Chapman, the 
poet, dazzled by its charms, exclaims: 


Ouiana, whose rich feet are miues of gold, Whose forehead knocks agahist 
the roof of stars, Stands on her tiptoe at fair England looking, Kissing her 
hands, bowing her mighty breast. And every sign of all submission making, 
To be the sister and the daughter both Of our most sacred maid. 


Is it surprising that the thoughts of the exiles were enraptured in 
contemplating this beautiful land? But as an offset to its advantages, its 
“grievous diseases” and “noisome impediments” were vividly portrayed; 
and it was urged that, should they settle there and prosper, “the ” jealous 
Spaniard ” might displace and expel them, as he had already the French 
from their settlements in Florida; and this the sooner, as there would be 


none to protect them, and their own strength was inadequate to cope with so 
powerful an adversary. 


Against settling in Virginia, it was urged that, ” if they lived among the 
English there planted, or under their government, they would be in as great 
danger to be persecuted for the cause of religion as if they lived in England, 
and it might be worse; and if they lived too far off, they should have neither 
succor nor defence from them.” Upon the whole, therefore, it was decided 
to ” live in a distinct body by themselves, under the general government of 
Virginia, and by their agents to sue his majesty to grant them free liberty, 
and freedom of religion.” 


Accordingly John Carver, one of the deacons of the church, and Robert 
Cushman, a private member, were sent to England in 1617 to treat with the 
Virginia Company for a grant of land, and to solicit of the king liberty of 
conscience. The friends from whom aid was expected were Sir Edwin 
Sandys, the distinguished author of the Eiiropea; Speculum, Sir Robert 
Naunton, afterwards secretary of state, and Sir John Wolstenholme, an 
eminent merchant and a farmer of the customs. Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
seems also to have been interested in their behalf. 


Tlie messengers — ” God going along with them ” — bore a missive signed 
by the principal members of the church commending them to favour, and 
conducting their mission with discretion and propriety; but as their 
instructions were not plenary, they soon returned (November 12th, 1617). 
The next month a second embassy was despatched. 


The new agents, upon their arrival in England, found the Virginia Company 
anxious for their emigration to America, and ” willing to give them a patent 
with as ample privileges as they had or could grant to any”; and some of the 
chief members of the company ” doubted not to obtain their suit of the king 
for liberty in religion.” But the last ” proved a harder work than they took it 
for.” Neither James nor his bishops would grant such a request. All that 
could be obtained of the king after the most diligent ” sounding,” was a 
verbal promise that ” he would connive at them, and not molest them, 
provided they conducted themselves peaceably: but to allow or tolerate 
them under his seal,” he would not consent. With this answer the 
messengers returned (May, 1618); and their report was discouraging to 
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the hopes of the exiles. Should they trust their monarch’s word, when bit-ter 
experience had taught them the ease with which it could be broken? And 
yet, reasoned some, says Bradford,’” “his word may be as good as his bond; 
for if he purposes to injure us, though we have a seal as broad as the house- 
floor, means will be found to recall or reverse it.” In this as in other matters, 
therefore, they relied upon providence, trusting that distance would prove as 
effectual a safeguard as the word of a prince which had been so often 
forfeited. 


At length, after tedious delays, and ” messengers passing to and fro,” a 
patent was obtained which, by the advice of friends, was taken in the name 
of John Wincob [or Whincop ‘], a gentleman in the family of the countess 
of Lincoln; and with this document, and the proposals of Mr. Thomas 
Weston, one of the agents returned, and submitted the same to the church 
for inspection. The nature of these proposals has never transpired, nor is the 
original patent — the first which the Pilgrims received — known to be in 
existence. It was concluded that the youngest and strongest should be the 
pioneers of the church, and that the eldest and weakest should follow at a 
future date. If the Lord ” frowned” upon their proceedings, the first 
emigrants were to return; but if he prospered and favoured them, they were 
to ” remember and help over the ancient and poor.” As the emigrants 
proved the minority, it was agreed that the pastor should remain in Holland, 
and that Mr. Brewster, the elder, should accompany those who were to 
leave. Each party was to be an absolute church in itself; and as any went or 
came, they were to be admitted to fellowship without further testimonies. 
Thus the church at Plymouth was the first in New England established upon 
the basis of independent Congregationalism. 


Their greatest hardship was the compact with the merchants. The Pilgrims 
were poor, and their funds were limited. They had no alternative, therefore, 
but to associate with others; and, as often happens in such cases, wealth 
took advantage of their impoverished condition. To satisfy the merchants, 


who drove their bargains sharply and shrewdly, some changes were made, 
and by ten tight articles the emigrants were bound to them for the term of 
seven years. At the end of this period, by the original compact, the houses 
and improved lands were to belong wholly to the planters; and each 
colonist, having a family to support, was to be allowed two days in each 
week to labour for their benefit. The last is a liberty enjoyed, says Sumner 
,« by ” even a Vallachian serf, or a Spanish slave “; and the refusal of the 
merchants to grant so reasonable a request caused great complaint. As it 
was, it threatened a seven years’ check to the pecuniary prosperity of the 
colony; but as it did not interfere with their civil or religious rights, it was 
submitted to with the less reluctance, though never acceptable. 


At this critical juncture, while the Pilgrims were in such perplexity, and 
surrounded by so many difficulties, the Dutch, who could not but be 
sensible that the patent they had obtained of the Virginia Company would 
interfere seriously with their projected West India Company, and with their 
settlement at New Netherland, stepped forward with proposals of the most 
inviting, and apparently disinterested and liberal character. Overtures were 
made to Mr. Robinson as pastor, that if he and his flock, and their friends in 
England, 


[‘ The patent was not used, says Bradford, “m anotlier taken out in 1620 
under the name of John Pierce seems to have been substituted. Wincob, the 
first patentee did not go with the emigrants (1620). He is never heard of 
again. In the household of this countess (widow of the fourteenth earl), 
Thomas Dudley, later one of the founders of Massachusetts, was steward. 
— F. B. Dexter. > 
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would embark under the auspices of the lords states general, themselves 
should be transported to America free of expense, and cattle should be 
furnished for their subsistence on their arrival. These are the “liberal offers” 
alluded to in general terms by early Pilgrim writers, and which are 


he who gave any advice was obliged to answer for its issue ; and in case of 
ill success the penalty fell on his own head. 


AH the other circumstances of the king’s private life bore traces of the 
original condition of the race, and presented the picture of a nomad state of 
existence carried to the highest excess of luxury. Even after these monarchs 
had occupied permanent residences, the signs of this did not altogether 
disappear, especially in their annual migrations from one abode to another, 
at fixed seasons of the year. Like the chiefs of nomad hordes, the kings of 
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Persia removed with their household at certain seasons, from one chief city 
of their empire to another. The tliree capitals, of Susa, Babylon, and 
Ecbatana, each enjoyed every year the privilege of being for a certain 
period the residence of the monarch. The spring was spent at Ecbatana, the 
three sum-mer months at Susa, the autumn and winter in Babylon. The 
great diversity of climate in so extensive an empire (a diversity which for 
several reasons is still more perceptible in Asia than in Europe) was the 
source of enjoyments, which, in our quarter of tlie globe, we can scarcely 
appreciate. These removals took place with such a multitude of followers, 
that the suite of the court resembled an army, and for this reason the poorer 
provinces were spared a visitation, which would have exposed them to the 
horrors of famine. A numerous attendance of armed followers constitutes at 
the present day a permanent part of the household of the great men of the 
East ; and in the cases of their kings these amounted to the numbers of a 
regular armiy. The same system is retained unaltered by the rulers of 
modern Asia, and the accounts of travellers respecting this particular can 
hardly be read without astonishment. 


The traces of the same nomad mode of life may also be detected in the 
arrangement of the king’s palaces and pleasure-houses. These were 
universally surrounded with spacious parks, or, as the Persians denominated 
them, paradises, forming domains sufficiently extensive to allow armies to 
be reviewed in them, or to assemble for the pursuit of game, of which great 
numbers and in every variety were collected. Such establishments existed, 


uniformly represented as having originated with the Dutch, though it has 
been suggested, and even asserted, that the overtures came from the 
Pilgrims themselves, but there is an inherent improbabihty in this last 
representation. But they were willing to accept them upon certain 
conditions, of which one was that the government of Holland would 
guarantee to protect them. This concession was enough for the merchants to 
act upon. The prince of Orange was then in the zenith of his power; and to 
him, as stadholder, the merchants repaired with a memorial, professedly in 
the name of the ” English preacher at Leyden,” praying that ” the aforesaid 
preacher and four hundred families may be taken under the protection of the 
United Provinces, and that two ships of war may be sent to secure, 
provisionally, the said lands to this government, since such lands may be of 
great importance whenever the West India Company shall be organised.” 


The stadholder was too wary a politician to approbate immediately so 
sweeping a proposal, and referred it to the states general. For two months it 
was before this body, where it was several times discussed; and finally, after 
repeated deliberations, it was resolved (April 11th, 1620) ” peremptorily to 
reject the prayer of the memorialists.” Nor can we doubt the wisdom of the 
policy which prompted this decision. It was well known in Holland that the 
English claimed the territory of New Netherland. The Dutch had hitherto 
been tolerated in settling there, because they had not openly interfered with 
the trade of the English. But should they now send over a body of English 
emigrants, under the tri-coloured flag, designed to found a colony for the 
benefit of the Batavian Republic, the prudent foresaw that a collision would 
be inevitable, and might result disastrously to the interests of their nation. 


At last the Specdivell — miserable misnomer — of sixty tons, was 
purchased in Holland for the use of the emigrants; and the Mayflower, of 
one hundred and eighty tons ‘ — whose name is immortal — was chartered 
in England, and was fitting for their reception. The cost of the outfit, 
including a trading stock of £1,700, was but £2,400 — about $12,000 of the 
currency of the United States! It marks the poverty of the Pilgrims that their 
own funds were inadequate to meet such a disbursement; and it marks the 
narrowness of the adventurers that they doled the sum so grudgingly, and 
exacted such securities for their personal indemnity. 


As the time of departure drew near, a day of public humiliation was 
observed — the last that the emigrants kept with their pastor. At the 
conclusion of his discourse, those who were to leave were feasted at their 
pastor’s house, where, after “tears,” warm and gushing from the fulness of 
their hearts, the song of praise and thanksgiving was raised; and ” truly,” 
says Winslow,’ an auditor, ” it was the sweetest melody that ever mine ears 
heard.” At starting, they gave their friends ” a volley of small shot, and 
three pieces of ordnance “; and so, ” lifting up their hands to each other, and 
their hearts for each other to the Lord God,” they set sail from the port of 
Delfthaven July 22, 1620. They soon reached Southampton, where lay the 
Mayflrmer in readiness with the rest of their company. 


In about a fortnight (August 5th), the Speedwell, commanded by Captain 
Reynolds, and the Mayflower, commanded by Captain Jones — both 
having 


1 Capt. Jolin Smith.” says the Speedwell was of 70 tons, and the Mayflower 
of 160. But we follow the statement of Governor Bradford.”” H. W. — 
VOL. XXII. 2s — 
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one hundred and twenty passengers on board — were ready to set out to 
cross the Atlantic. Scarcely had the two barks left the harbour, ere Captain 
Reynolds complained of the leakiness of the Speedwell, and both put in at 
Dartmouth for repairs. At the end of eight precious days they started again, 
but had sailed ” only a hundred leagues beyond the land’s end,” when the 
former complaints were renewed, and the vessels put in at Plymouth, 
where, ” by the consent of the whole company,” the Speedwell was 
dismissed; and as the MayHower could accommodate but one hundred 
passengers, twenty of those who had embarked in the smaller vessel were 
compelled to return ; and matters being ordered with reference to this 
arrangement, “another sad parting took place.” 


Finally, after the lapse of two more precious weeks, on September 6th, 
1620, the Mayflower, ” freighted with the destinies of a continent,” and 
having on board one hundred passengers — resolute men, women and 
children m — ” loosed from Plymouth,” and, with the wind ” east-northeast, 
a fine small gale,” was soon far at sea. 


The particulars of this voyage — more memorable by far than the famed 
expedition of the Argonauts — are few and scanty. Though fair winds 
wafted the bark onward for a season, contrary winds and fierce storms were 
soon encountered, by which, says Bradford, she was ” shrewdly shaken,” 
and her ” upper works made very leaky.” One of the main beams of the 
mid-ships was also ” bowed and cracked,” but a passenger having brought 
with him “a large iron screw,” the beam was replaced, and carefully 
fastened, and the vessel continued on. During the storm, John Rowland, ” a 
stout young man,” was, by a “heel of the ship thrown into the sea, but 
catching by the halliards, which hung overboard, he kept his hold and was 
saved.” ” A profane and proud young seaman, stout and able of body, who 
had despised the poor people in their sickness, telling them he hoped to help 
cast half of them overboard before they came to their journey’s end, and to 
make merry with what they had, was smitten with a grievous disease, of 
which he died in a desperate manner, and was himself the first thrown 
overboard, to the astonishment of all his fellows.” One other death 
occurred, that of a servant, and there was one birth, in the family of Stephen 
Hopkins, of a son, christened Oceanus, who died shortly after the landing. 
The ship being leaky, and the passengers closely stowed, their clothes were 
constantly wet. This added much to the discomfort of the voyage, and laid 
the foundation for a portion of the mortality which prevailed the first winter. 


“Land ho!” This welcome cry was not heard until two months had elapsed, 
and on November 9th, old style, or November 19th, new style, the sandy 
cliffs of Cape Cod were the first points which greeted the eyes of the 
exiles.9 


GOVERNOR Bradford’s account of the Mayflower’s arrival 


Being thus arived in a good harbor and brought safe to land, they fell upon 
their knees & blessed ye God of heaven, who had brought them over ye vast 
& furious ocean, and delivered them from all ye periles & miseries therof, 


againe to set their feete on ye firme and stable earth, their proper elemente. 
And no marvell if they were thus joyefull, seeing wise Seneca was so 
affected with sailing a few miles on ye coast of his own Italy; as he 
affirmed, that he had rather remaine twentie years on his way by land, then 
pass by sea to any place in a short time; so tedious & dreadfuU was ye same 
unto him. 


7. fe 
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But hear I cannot but stay and make a pause, and stand half amased at this 
poore peoples presente condition; and so I thinke will the reader too, when 
he well considers ye same. Being thus passed ye vast ocean, and a sea of 
troubles before in their preparation (as may be remembered by yt which 
wente before), they had now no friends to wellcome them, nor inns to 
entertaine or refresh their weatherbeaten bodys, no houses or much less 
townes to repaire too, to seeke for succoure. It is recorded in scripture as a 
mercie to ye apostle & his shipwraked company, yt the barbarians shewed 
them no smale kindness in refreshing them, but these savage barbarians, 
when they mette with them (as after will appeare) were readier to fill their 
sids full of arrows then otherwise. And for ye season it was winter, and they 
that know ye winters of yt countrie know them to be sharp & violent, & 
subjecte to cruell & feirce stormes, deangerous to travill to known places, 
much more to serch an unknown coast. 


Besids, what could they see but a hidious & desolate wilderness, full of 
wild beasts & wild men? and what multitudes ther might be of them they 
knew not. Netheir could they, as it were, goe up to ye tope of Pisgah, to vew 
from this wilderness a more goodly cuntrie to feed their hops; for which 
way soever they turnd their eys (Save upward to ye heavens) they could 
have little solace or content in respecte of any outward objects. For sumer 


being done, all things stand upon them with a wetherbeaten face; and ye 
whole countrie, full of woods & thickets, represented a wild & savage heiw. 
If they looked behind them, ther was ye mighty ocean which they had 
passed, and was now as a maine barr & goulfe to separate them from all ye 
civill parts of ye world. 


If it be said they had a ship to succour them, it is trew; but what heard they 
daly from ye mr & company? but yt with speede they should looke out a 
place with their shallop, wher they would be at some near distance; for ye 
season was shuch as he would not stirr from thence till a safe harbor was 
discovered by them wher they would be, and he might goe without danger; 
and that vie tells consumed apace, but he must & would keepe sufficient for 
them selves & their returne. Yea, it was muttered by some, that if they gott 
not a place in time, they would turne them & their goods ashore & leave 
them. Let it also be considered what weake hopes of supply & succoure 
they left behinde them, yt might bear up their minds in this sade condition 
and trialls they were under; and they could not but be very smale. It is true, 
indeed, ye affections & love of their brethren at Leyden was cordiall & 
entire towards them but they had httle power to help them, or them selves; 
and how ye case stode betweene them & ye marchants at their coming 
away, hath all-ready been declared. What could now sustaine them but ye 
spirite of God and his grace ? May not & ought not the children of these 
fathers rightly say: Our faithers were Englishmen which came over this 
great ocean, and were ready to perish in this wilderness; but they cried unto 
ye Lord, and he heard their voyce, and looked on their adversitie.” 


THE COMPACT AND THE LANDING AT PLYMOUTH (1620 A.D.) 


Morton P asserts that the Mayfloioer put in at this cape, ” partly by reason 
of a storm by which she was forced in, but more especially by the 
fraudulency and contrivance of the aforesaid Mr. Jones, the master of the 
ship; for their intention and his engagement was to Hudson’s river; but 
some of the Dutch having notice of their intention, and having thoughts 
about the same time of erecting a plantation there likewise, they 
fraudulently hired the said 
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Jones, by delays, while they were in England, and now under the pretence 
of the shoales, etc., to disappoint them in their going thither. Of this plot 
betwixt the Dutch and Mr. Jones, I have had late and certain intelligence.” 
The explicitness of this assertion caused the charge of treachery — brought 
by no one liut Morton — to be repeated by almost every historian for years, 
but its correctness has since been questioned by writers whose judgment is 
entitled to respect. 


The Pilgrims were now ready to pass to the shore. But before taking this 
step, as the spot where they lay was without the bounds of their patent, and 
as signs of insubordination had appeared among their servants, an 
association was deemed necessary, and an agreement to ” combine in one 
body and to submit to such government and governors as should by 
common consent ” be selected and chosen. Accordingly a compact was 
prepared, and signed before landing by all the males of the company who 
were of age, and this instrument was the constitution of the colony for 
several years. It was as follows : 


In y” name of God, Amen. We whose names are underwriten, the loyall 
subjects of our dread soveraigne Lord, K-ing James, by y” grace of God, of 
Great Britaine, France, & Ireland king, defender of y* faith, &c., baveing 
undertaken, for y” glorie of God, and advancemente of ye Christian faith, 
and honour of our king & countrie, a voyage to plant y” first colonie in y” 
Northerne parts of Virginia, doe by these presents solemnly & mutually in 
y” presence of God, and one of another covenant & combine our selves 
togeather into a civill body politick, for our better ordering & preservation 
& furtherance of y« ends aforesaid ; and by vertue hearof to enacte, 
constitute, and frame such just & equall lawes, ordinances, acts, 
constitutions, & offices, from time to time, and shall be thought most meete 
and convenient for y’ generall good of y” Colonie, unto which we promise 
all due submission and obedience. In witness whereof we have hereunder 
subscribed our names at Cape-Codd y^ 11 of November, in y” year of y” 
raigne of our soveraigne lord. King James, of England, France, & Ireland 
y« eighteenth, and of Scotland ye fiftie fourth. Ano. Dom. 1620. 


Wliile, on the one hand, much eloquence has been expended in expatiating 
on this compact, as if in the cabin of the Mayflower had consciously, and 
for the first time, been discovered in an age of Cimmerian darkness the true 
principles of republicanism and equality ‘ — on the other hand, it has been 
asserted that the Pilgrims were “actuated by the most daring ambition,” and 
that even at this early period they designed to erect a government absolutely 
independent of the mother country. But the truth seems to be that, although 
the form of government adojited by the emigrants is republican in its 
character, and remarkably liberal, at the same time its founders 
acknowledged suitable allegiance to England, and regarded themselves as 
connected with the land of their nativity by political and social ties, both 
endearing and enduring. Left to themselves in a wilderness land, apart from 
all foreign aid, and thrown upon their own resources, with none to help or 
advise, they adopted that course which commended itself to their calm 
judgment as the simplest and best; and if, under such circumstances, their 
compact was democratic, it seems chiefly to intimate that self government 
is naturally attractive to the mind, and is spontaneously resorted to in 
emergencies like the present. 


The first care of the exiles, having established their provisional government 
[and choosing John Carver as governor], was to provide for their shelter. 
Cautiously, therefore, for fear of harm, on the same day that the compact 
was signed, fifteen or sixteen men, well armed, were set ashore at Long 
Point to explore the country; and returning at night with a boat-load of 
juniper, which delighted them with its fragrance, they reported that they had 
found “neither persons nor habitations.” 


[‘ This has often been called “the first written constitution in the world.” | 
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The stillness of the Sabbath (November 12th, 1620) was consecrated to 
worship — the first, probably, ever observed by Christians in Massachusetts 


— and on the morrow the shallop was drawn to the beach for repairs, and 
for the first time the whole company landed for refreshment. The 
adventurous, impatient of delay, were eager to prosecute a journey by land 
for discovery. Sixteen were detailed under Captain Standish — their 
military leader, who had served in the armies both of Elizabeth and James 
— and the party debarked (November 15th) at Stevens’ Point, at the 
western extremity of the harbour, and marching in single file, at the distance 
of about a mile, five savages were espied, who, at their approach, hastily 
fled. Graves were discovered; and at another spot the ruins of a house, and 
heaps of sand filled with corn stored in baskets. With hesitancy — so 
scrupulous were they of wilfully wronging the natives — an old kettle, a 
waif from the ruins, was filled with this corn, for which the next summer 
the owners were remuner-ated. In the vicinity of the Pamet were the ruins of 
a fort, or palisade; and encamping for the night near the Pond in Truro, on 
November 17th they returned to the ship. 


Ten days after another expedition was fitted out, in which twentyfive of the 
colonists were engaged, and visited the mouth of the Pamet, called by them 
Cold Harbour. A third expedition was agreed upon December 6th; and 
though the weather was unfavourable, and some difficulty was experienced 
in clearing Billingsgate point, they reached the weather shore, and there ” 
had better sailing.” Yet bitter was the cold, and the spray, as it froze on 
them, gave them the appearance of being encased in glittering mail. The 
next day (December 9th) the island was explored — now known as Clarke’s 
Island. On Monday, December 11th (December 21st, new style), a landing 
was effected upon Forefather’s Rock.’ The site of this stone was preserved 
by tradition, and a venerable cotemporary of several of the Pilgrims, whose 
head was silvered with the frosts of ninety-five winters, settled the question 
of its identity in 1741. Borne in his arm-chair by a grateful populace. Elder 
Faunce took his last look at the spot so endeared to his memory, and 
bedewing it with tears, he bade it farewell! In 1774 this precious boulder, as 
if seized with the spirit of that bustling age, was raised from its bed to be 
consecrated to Liberty, and in the act of its elevation it split in twain! — an 
occurrence regarded by many as ominous of the separation of the colonies 
from England 


— and the lower part being left in the spot where it still lies, the upper part, 
weighing several tons, was conveyed, amidst the heartiest rejoicings, to 
Liberty-pole square, and adorned with a flag bearing the imperishable 
motto: “Liberty or Death! ” On the 4th of July, 1834, the natal day of the 
freedom of the colonies, this part of the rock was removed to the ground in 
front of Pilgrim Hall, and there it rests, encircled with a railing, ornamented 
with heraldic wreaths, bearing the names of the forty-one signers of the 
compact in the Mayflower. 


On the day of the landing the harbour was sounded, and the land was 


[‘ Plj’mouth Rock has been generally granted the honour of receiving the 
first permanent landing of Pilgrims on the mainland, but no rock is 
mentionediu the so-called Relation of Mourt ” of which he wrote only the 
preface, the main text being the work of Bradford and Winslow. In the latter 
part of last century a controversy was started by S. H. Gay, ” who declared 
that the landing must have been at the present Duxbury or Kingston, not at 
the present Plymouth. H. M. Dexter «’ however, brought strong evidence 
from channel-soundings to sujiport the tradition. Legend credits John Alden 
and Mary Chilton with being the first to set foot on the rock, but according 
to F. B. Dexter ” they could not have landed on December 11th. The very 
date of the landing has been the subject of mistake. In calculating the New 
Style for purposes of fixing a day of celebration December 23nd was taken 
instead of December 21st, and in spite of efforts to correct the date, the 
23nd has fastened on popular usage. | 
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explored; and the place inviting settlement, the adventurers returned with 
tidings of their success; the Mayflower weighed anchor to proceed to the 
spot; and ere another Sabbath dawned she was safely moored in the desired 
haven. Monday and Tuesday were spent in exploring tours; and on 
Wednesday, December 20th, the settlement at Plymouth v/as commenced 
— twenty persons remaining ashore for the night. On the following 


Saturday the first timber was felled; on Monday their storehouse was 
commenced; on Thurs-day preparations were made for the erection of a 
fort, and allotments of land were made to the [nineteen] families; and on the 
following Sunday religious worship was performed for the first time in their 
storehouse. 


For a month the colonists were busily employed. The houses were arranged 
in two rows, on Leyden street, each man building his own. The whole of 
this first winter was a period of unprecedented hardship and suffering. Mild 
as was the weather, it was far more severe than that of the land of their 
birth; and the diseases contracted on shipboard, aggravated by colds caught 
in their wanderings in quest of a home, caused a great and distressing 
mortality to prevail. In December, six died; in January, eight; in February, 
seventeen; and in March, thirteen — a total of forty-four died in four 
months, of whom twenty-one were signers of the compact. It is remarkable 
that the leaders of the colony were spared. The first burial place was on 
Cole’s Hill; and as an affecting proof of the miserable condition of the 
sufferers, it is said by Baylies ^ that, knowing they were surrounded by 
warlike savages, and fearing their losses might be discovered, and 
advantage be taken of their weakness and helplessness to attack and 
exterminate them, the sad mounds formed by rude coffins hidden beneath 
the earth were carefully leveled and sowed with grain.? 


RELATIONS WITH THE INDIANS: CAPTAIN .MILES STANDISH 


On John Smith’s map the harbour where the Pilgrims had come to anchor 
was designated by the English name of Plymouth, and was indicated on it 
as a fit place for settlement. In compliment, it is said, to the kind treatment 
received at the English city of Plymouth, the name of New Plymouth was 
retained. The settlers themselves are often designated as the Plymouth 
pilgrims.y 


The Indians, remembering the kidnapping exploits of Hunt and others, were 
hostile. More than half the colonists, including John Carver, their governor, 
died before spring. Those who retained their strength were hardly sufficient 
to minister to the urgent wants of the sick and dying. In this employment no 
one distinguished himself more than Carver, the governor. He was a man of 
fortune, who had spent all in the service of the colony, and readily 


not only in the three capitals already named, but in several other countries 
of Asia, in which the king was accustomed to spend a part of his time, or in 
which his satraps resided. 


The king’s palace was styled among the ancient Persians also, as in mod-ern 
Constantinople, the Porte. Agreeably to the customs of other despots of the 
East, the kings of Persia resided in the interior of their palaces, sel-dom 
appearing in public, and guarding all means of access to their persons. The 
crowd of ministers and courtiers wei-e consequently obliged to take their 
stations, according to their degrees of rank, in the court without, or before 
the gate or porte of the palace ; and respect for the monarch prescribed, 
especially in his actual presence, a rigid system of etiquette, tlie discipline 
of which commenced with the early youth of those who were compelled to 
observe it. The number of courtiers, masters of ceremonies, guards, and 
others was endless. It was through them alone that access could be gained 
to the monarch ; and they were consequently invested with titles which 
betokened their relation to him, being styled the king’s ears, the king’s 
e3^es, etc., because no one without permission, or without their 
intervention, could approach his presence. 


The king’s table also was regulated by a system of etiquette no less 
absolute, which, while it aimed at securing the highest enjoyment, 
necessarily became in the end more burdensome to the despot himself than 
to his guests. 


As lord and owner of the whole empire, it was thought unworthy of him to 
taste any but the best and most costly productions of his dominions ; no 
water was fit to be drunk by him but that of the Clioaspes, which 
accordingly was conveyed in silver vessels on a multitude of wagons 
wherever he might journey. His very salt was brought from the 
neighbourhood of the temple of Jupiter Ammon in the centre of the African 
desert ; his wine from Chalybon in Syria ; the wheat, of which his bread 
was made, from ^olia, and so forth. Hence arose the custom, that on his 
journeys the best of the fruits of each country should be presented to the 
monarch ; and according to the testimony 


sacrificed his life in discharging the humblest offices of kindness to the 
sick. He was succeeded by William Bradford, who was reelected for many 
successive years, notwithstanding his remonstrance that ” if this office were 
an honour, it should be shared by his fellow citizens and if it were a burden, 
the weight of it should not always be imposed on him.” 


Previous to the arrival of the Pilgrims in New England, a sweeping 
pestilence had, as we have seen, carried off whole tribes of natives, in the 
region where they had now settled. The traces of former habitation were 
apparent; but no Indians were found residing in their immediate vicinity. 
The spring, which restored health to the colonists, brought them also an 
agreeable surprise, in the visit of some Indians whose disposition was 
friendly. The visit of Samoset, whose previous intercourse with the English 
fishermen enabled 
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him to salute them with “Welcome, welcome, Englishmen!” was followed 
by that of Massasoit, the principal sachem of the country, with whom the 
celebrated treaty was concluded, which was inviolably observed, for more 
than fifty years, and contributed, during that period, more than any other 
circumstance, to secure New England from the horrors of Indian warfare.‘ 


In the fall of 1621 the first harvest of the colonists was gathered. The “corn” 
yielded well, and the “barley” was “indifferently good,” but the ” peas ” 
were a failure, owing to drought and late sowing. Satisfied, however, with 
the abundance of their fruits, four huntsmen were sent for fowl; and at their 
return, ” after a special manner ” the Pilgrims rejoiced together, feasting 
King Massasoit and ninety men for three days, and partaking of venison, 
wild turkeys, water fowl, and other delicacies for which New England was 
then famous. Thus the time-honoured festival of Thanksgiving was 
instituted — a festival which, originally confined in its observance to the 
sons of the Pilgrims and the state of Massachusetts, has now become almost 
a national f estiva].? 


The treaty with Massasoit was one of the most important events in the 
history of New England. Another efficient means of preserving the colony 
from Indian hostility was found in the courage, abihty, and military 
experience of Captain Miles Standish. He was the hero of New England, 
says Doctor Belknap,/ as Captain Smith had been of Virginia. Though 
small in stature, he had an active genius, a sanguine temper, and a strong 
constitution. He had early embraced the profession of arms; and the 
Netherlands being, in his youth, the theatre of war, he had entered into the 
service of Queen Elizabeth, in aid of the Dutch, and, after the truce, settled 
with the English refugees at Leyden. He came over with the Pilgrims, and 
on their arrival at Cape Cod, he was appointed commander of the first party 
of sixteen men, who went ashore on discovery; and when they began their 
settlement at Plymouth, he was unanimously chosen captain, or chief 
military commander. In several interviews with the natives, he was the first 
to meet them, and was generally accompanied by a very small number of 
men, selected by himself. 


After the treaty was made with Massasoit, one of his petty sachems, 
Corbitant, became discontented, and was preparing to join with the 
Narragansetts against the English. Standish, with fourteen men and a guide, 
went to Corbitant’s residence and surrounded his house; but, not finding 
him at home, he informed the Indians of his intention of destroying him, if 
he should persist in his rebellion. This decisive proceeding struck terror into 
the turbulent chieftain, who promptly submitted to Massasoit, and entreated 
his mediation with the English. The example was not lost upon the 
neighbouring sachems, eight of whom came forward in September, 1621, to 
subscribe an instrument of submission to the English government. When the 
town of Plymouth was enclosed and fortified, the defence of it was 
committed to the captain, who organised the military force, made the 
appointments of subordinate officers, and took efficient measures against 
sudden surprise by the natives. 


The Narrangansetts were the enemies of Massasoit’s people. Indeed, 
Captain Smith,/ in his history, says it was to secure a powerful ally against 
this tribe that the great chieftain made his treaty with the English. Their 
chief, Canonicus, sent a bundle of arrows tied up with a rattlesnake’s skin to 
the governor, in token of Jiostility; but when Bradford filled the 


rattlesnake’s skin with powder and shot, and sent it back in defiance, the 
sachem was intimidated, and gladly consented to a treaty. The Indians were 
afraid to 
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receive the significant token of the governor, or to let it remain in their 
houses; and it was finally sent back to Plymouth. 


A rival settlement was attempted in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Plymouth colony. Thomas Weston, London merchant, originally concerned 
in the adventure to Plymouth, having obtained a separate patent for a tract 
of land on Massachusetts Bay, sent two ships, with fifty or sixty men, to set- 
tle a plantation. Many of the adventurers being sick on their arrival, became 
dependent on the hospitality of the Plymouth people, with whom they 
remained through the summer of 1622. They afterwards established 
themselves at Wessagusset, or Weymouth; but their affairs never prospered. 
Their treatment of the Indians was such as to provoke their hostility; and a 
plot was laid for the extirpation of all the English settlers. This conspiracy 
extended to many tribes, and came to the knowledge of Massasoit, who 
revealed it to Edward Winslow and John Hampden, when they were paying 
him a friendly visit, and relieving him from a dangerous illness. The great 
sachem advised them to kill the leading conspirators, as the only means of 
safety (1623). 


The governor, on learning the impending danger, instantly committed the 
affair to Standish; directing him to take with him as many men as he chose, 
and if he shoukl be satisfied of the existence of the plot, to fall upon the 
conspirators. StandLsh took but eight men for the expedition, and arriving 
at Weymouth, learned from the people enough of the insolent behaviour and 
threats of the Indians to satisfy him of their hostile intentions. Indeed, those 
who came to the place insulted and defied him. His only difficulty now was 
to bring a sufficient number of the Indians together to commence the attack. 
At length, when Wittuwumet and Pecksuot, two of the boldest and most 


powerful chiefs, were together in the same room, with a youth of eighteen, 
the brother of Wittuwumet, and another Indian, ” putting many tricks on the 
weaker sort of men,” the captain having about as many of his own party 
with him, according to Winslow,’ ” gave the word, and the door being shut 
fast he began himself with Pecksuot, and snatching the knife from his neck, 
after much struggling, killed him therewith; the rest killed Wittuwumet and 
the other man; the youth they took and hanged.’ It is incredible how many 
wounds these men received before they died; not making any fearful noise, 
but catching at their weapons and striving to the last. Hobomoc (Standish’s 
Indian guide and interpreter) stood by as a spectator, observing how our 
men demeaned themselves in the action; which being ended, he, smiling, 
broke forth and said : ‘ Yesterday Pecksuot bragged of his own strength and 
stature, and told you that though you were a great captain yet you were but 
a little man; but to-day I see you are big enough to lay him on the ground.’ 


cc 


By Standish’s order, several other Indians were subsequently killed; but the 
women were sent away uninjured. This exploit of Standish so terrified the 
other Indians who had conspired with the Massachusetts, or Massachu- 
sencks, as Winslow calls them, ” that they forsook their houses, running to 
and fro like men distracted; living in swamps, and other desert places, and 
so brought diseases upon themselves, whereof many died, as Canacum 
sachem of Manomet, Aspinet of Nauset, and laough of Matachiest.” The 
plantation of Weston was broken up and the settlers dispersed, within one 
year after it 


[‘ These bloody proceedings excited .some misgivings in tbe mind of Jobn 
Robinson, who, though still in Holland, extended a pastor’s oversight to tbe 
colony, which he intended presently to join. ” Oh, how happy a thing it 
would have been,” he wrote in a letter to the colonists, *‘that you had 
converted some before you killed any.” — Hildreth.” ] 
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begun. Some of the people returned to England, and others remained in the 
country. Weston did not come to America himself till after the dispersion of 
his people, some of whom he found among the eastern fishermen ; and from 
them he first heard of the ruin of his enterprise. In a storm he was cast away 
on the coast south of the Piscataqua, and robbed by the Indians of all which 
he had saved from the wreck. By the charity of the inhabitants of 
Piscataqua, he was enabled to reach Plymouth, where he obtained some 


pecuniary aid, and ” he never repaid the debt but with enmity and reproach. 
CN 


The situation of the colonists in the spring of 1623 was peculiarly 
distressing. By the scantiness of their crops and the prodigality of their 
neighbours, their granaries were exhausted and they were reduced to want. 
The narrative of their sufferings is affecting and thrilling. ” By the time 
their corn was planted, their victuals were spent, and they knew not at night 
where to have a bit in the morning, nor had they corn or bread for three or 
four months together.” Elder Brewster lived upon shell-fish. With only 
oysters and clams at his meals, he gave thanks that he could ” seek of the 
abundance of the seas, and of treasures hid in the sand.” Tradition affirms 
that at one time there was but a pint of corn left in the settlement, which, 
being divided, gave to each person a proportion of five kernels. In allusion 
to this incident, at the bi-centennial celebration, in 1820, when much of the 
beauty, fashion, wealth, and talent of Massachusetts had congregated at 
Plymouth, and orators had spoken, and poets sang the praises of the 
Pilgrims; amidst the richest viands, which had been prepared to gratify the 
most fastidious epicure to satiety, five kernels of parched corn were placed 
beside each plate, ” a simple but interesting and affecting memorial,” says 
Baylies,-^ “of the distresses of those heroic and pious men who won this 
fair land of plenty, and freedom, and happiness, and yet, at times, were 
literally in want of a morsel of bread.”? 


Another rival colony was attempted in the neighbourhood of the Plymouth 
settlers, by John Pierce, in who.se name their first patent had been taken 
out. He procured another patent of larger extent, intending to keep it for his 
own benefit; but his treachery met its punishment. Having embarked with a 
company of one hundred and nine persons, his vessel was dismasted and 
driven back to Portsmouth. His property was purchased by the Plymouth 


settlers, and the passengers and goods being embarked in another ves-sel, 
arrived safely at Plymouth, in July, 1623. The connection of the Pilgrims 
with the trading company in London, who were their partners in the 
scTieme of colonisation, was attended with many inconveniences. To meet 
their engagements the colonists were obliged to submit to the payment of 
excessive usury, and to trade at a serious disadvantage. One of their number, 
Isaac Allerton, was sent to London in 1626. He returned in the spring of 
1627, having obtained a loan of two hundred pounds at thirty percent, 
interest, and laid it out in goods suitable for the supply of the colony.’ 


Edward Winslow 


(1595-1655) 
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At the end of the seven years originally limited in the agreement between 
tlie Plymouth colonists and the London adventurers, the London partners 
agreed to sell out their interest for £1,800, or about $9,000, to be paid in 
nine annual instalments. Eight of the principal colonists, in consideration of 
a six years’ monopoly of the Indian traffic, gave their private bonds for the 
amount. The joint-stock principle was now abandoned; a division was made 
of the movable property; and twenty acres of land, nearest the town, were 
assigned in fee to each colonist. 


The soil of New Plymouth was very poor; some not very successful 
attempts were made at the cultivation of tobacco; but the chief reliance to 
pay for cloths and other goods from England was the peltry collected by 
trade with the Indians. To save the voyage round Cape Cod, and to facilitate 
the traffic with the Indians on Narragansett Bay and Long Island Sound, a 
trading house was built at the head of Buzzard’s Bay. A grant was also 
obtained from the council for New England of a large tract at the mouth of 


the Kennebec, where a post was estabhshed, and a lucrative traffic opened 
with the eastern Indians. A friendly message brought by Secretary De 
Razier [or De Rasieres]| had been received in October, 1627, from the Dutch 
at the mouth of the Hudson. From these Dutchmen the use of wampum was 
learned, soon found very serviceable in the trade with the eastern Indians. 
There was not yet capital enough to engage in the cod fishery, but a step 
was made toward it in the establishment of a salt work. 


Straggling settlers, with or without grants from the council for New 
England, were now fast planting themselves along the coast. East of the 
Piscataqua, obscure hamlets of fishermen were established in 1625 at 
Agamenticus, now York, and at the mouth of the Saco. A party of some 
thirty persons, under a Captain Wollaston, had set up a plantation in 
Massachusetts Bay, not far from Wissagusset, at a place which they called 
Mount Wollaston, now Quincy. This plantation presently fell under the 
control of one Morton, ” a pettifogger of Furnival’s Inn,” or, as he describes 
himself, ” of Clifford’s Inn, gentleman.” He changed the name to Merry 
Mount; sold powder and shot to the Indians; gave refuge to runaway 
servants; and set up a May-pole, upon which occasion he broached a cask 
of wine and a hogshead of ale, and held a high revel and carousal. The 
people of Plymouth were requested by the other settlers to interfere; and 
Morton was seized by the redoubtable Standish, and sent prisoner to 
England in 1628. Eight plantations, from Piscataqua to Plymouth, some of 
them only single families, contributed to the expense. 


Though their number did not yet amount to three hundred, the Plymouth 
colonists considered themselves now firmly established. “It was not with 
them as with other men, whom small things could discourage, or small 
discontents cause to wish themselves at home again”; so they stated in their 
application to the council for New England for a new patent. They presently 
obtained it (June 13th, 1630), with an assignment as boundaries, on the land 
side, of two lines, the one drawn northerly from the mouth of the 
Narragansett river, the other westerly from Cohasset rivulet, to meet “at the 
uttermost limits of a country or place called Pocanoket.” The tract on the 
Kennebec was also included in this grant. 


This patent gave a title to the soil; but prerogatives of government, 
according to the ideas of the English lawyers, could only be exercised under 
a charter from the crown. A considerable sum was spent in the endeavour to 
obtain such a charter, but without success. Relying, however, upon their 
original compact, the colonists gradually assumed all the prerogatives of 


=-5 
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government — even the power, after some hesitation, of capital 
punishment. No less than eight capital offences are enumerated in the first 
Plymouth code of 1636, including treason or rebellion against the colony, 
and ” solemn compaction or conversing with the devil.” Trial by jury was 
early introduced, but the punishments to be inflicted on minor offences 
remained for the most part discretionary. 


For eighteen years all laws were enacted in a general assembly of all the 
colonists. The governor, chosen annually, was but president of a council, in 
which he had a double vote. It consisted first of one, then of five, and 
finally of seven counsellors, called assistants. So little were political 
honours coveted at New Plymouth, that it became necessary to inflict a fine 
upon such as, being chosen, declined to serve as governor or assistant. 
None, however, were to be obliged to serve for two years in succession. 


The constitution of the church was equally democratic. For the first eight 
years there was no pastor, unless Robinson, still in Holland, where he died 
March 1st, 1625, might be considered in that light. Lyford, sent out by the 
London partners, was refused and expelled in 1624. Brewster, the ruling 
elder, and such private members as had the gift of prophecy officiated as 
exhorters. On Sunday afternoons a question was propounded, to which all 


spoke who had anything to say. Even after they adopted the plan of a pastor, 
no minister, it was observed, stayed long at New Plymouth.2/ 


COLONISATION OF MAINE AND NEW HAMPSHIRE 


There is considerable obscurity in the early history of the extensive territory 
now constituting the states of Maine and New Hampshire, arising from the 
numerous and conflicting grants made by the council of Plymouth for New 
England. The extensive powers conferred uj^on this company by the crown 
were a source of discontent in the mother country, and of litigation in the 
colonies. Their claim to the exclusive enjoyment of the fisheries was 
opposed in the house of commons; and their attempt to establish this claim, 
by despatching Francis West, with a commission as admiral of New 
England, to protect their monopoly by the presence of a naval force was 
entirely nuga-tory ; nor was the grant of a patent for a tract extending ten 
miles on Massachusetts Bay, which they made to Robert Gorges, with 
power “to restrain interlopers,” attended with any better success. These 
failures discouraged the coimcil ; and their subsequent operations were 
chiefly confined to the granting of patents for tracts of land m New England 
of various extent, without much regard to the inevitably conflicting claims 
of the patentees. Under some of these patents the settlements on the coast of 
Maine and New Hampshire were commenced. 


Among the earliest settlements in New England were those on the coasts of 
Maine. Its shores, as we have seen, were visitefl by Martin Pring in 1603 
and 1606, and the knowledge which he obtained of the interior of the 
country was communicated to the patrons of American colonisation. This 
led the Plymouth Company to attempt the unfortunate settlement under 
Popham,’ 


[‘ There was for many years a lint dispute over the early history of the 
Maine plantations and the Maine Historical Society engaged Dr. Leonard 
Woods and later Dr. John G. Kohl ’”<m in researches which brought about a 
deal of controversy. By some, notably John A. Poor,”” it was claimed that 
the unfortunate Popham colony at Sabino in 1607 deserved the honour of 
sav-ing New England for England. The adversaries of this theory protested 
that the Popham colony having been a futility could not steal the glory of 
the permanent establishment at Plymouth in 1 620. In spite of a long 


warfare the older accounts are now re-established, and in the words of 
Winsor “m ” A reaction that at one time claimed the necessity of rewriting 
history has in the 
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at the mouth of the Kennebec, in 1607, whose failure followed so speedily- 
after its commencement. One of the most zealous supporters of this 
enterprise was Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who vainly urged his associates to 
repeat the experiment. 


Gorges continued his private course of discovery for several years; and in 
1622, uniting his fortune with that of the wealthy John Mason, they 
obtained conjointly from the Plymouth Company — of which they were 
both members — a grant of the territory called Laconia, lying between the 
Merrimac and Kennebec rivers. A number of colonists were sent over the 
next year, and these commenced settlements near the mouth of the 
Piscataqua, in 1623. Here a part of them erected the first house, calling it 
Mason hall ; the I’emainder proceeding farther up the river, settled at 
Cocheco, afterwards called Dover. Fishing and trade were the chief objects 
of these emigrants; and consequently, their settlement increased slowly. 
Portsmouth had no more than sixty families in thirty years after its 
settlement. The council issued several patents of inferior extent a few years 
after, and some of these were comprised within the limits of Mason and 
Gorges’ grant. Two of these were situated at the mouth of tlie Kennebec, 
where a permanent colony was planted in 1630, under the direction of 
Richard Vines, a former agent of Gorges. The year following a tract, 
comprehending the peninsula on which Portland is built, was conveyed by 
the council to two merchants, who erected a trading-house on an island near 
Portland harbour, and thus promoted the settlement of the neighbouring 
coasts. The colonists were principally from the southwest of England; and 
being accompanied by clergymen of the establishment, they found little 
favour with the Massachusetts planters. 


PERSIAN CIVILISATION 645 


of Xenophon there were bodies of men destined to the sole purpose of 
searching through his spacious dominions for whatever might add to the 
luxury of the royal table. 


Among the pleasures of the court was accounted the chase, which was not 
only esteemed the highest of all amusements, but a suitable preparation for 
the toils of war. In the end whole armies were devoted to the pursuit, and 
such expeditions resembled those occasionally adopted by the monarchs of 
continental Europe. The Persians were originally a race of hunters as well 
as shepherds, and one entire tribe among them, the Sagartians, who adhered 
to their pastoral habits in the time of Herodotus, jAractised in war the arts of 
hunting, casting a lasso round the neck of a flying enemy, as of an animal of 
the chase. In their more advanced stage of civilisation the Persians are still 
characterised by their fondness for the same pursuits, and the manner in 
which of old they prosecuted this amusement precisely resembled that 
adopted by the Mongol princes. A distinction was made between the chase 
as carried on in the park, and which constituted the favourite recreation of 
the monarchs and grandees of Persia, and in the open country, which was a 
nobler species of amusement, and usually pursued in the districts abounding 
with game of northern Media and Hyrcania. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROVINCES; FINANCIAL SYSTEM; 
SATRAPS 


If we reflect upon the original circumstances of the Persians, we must 
acknowledge that their ideas on the subjects of administration and finance 
could not have been very refined ; and the primitive condition of the race 
continued to give a tinge to their institutions, notwithstanding their gradual 
refinement and the development of their first constitution. The forms of 
European government and finance could have no place in an empire 
founded by a nomad people ; notwithstanding the difficulty which many 
authors, of great pretensions to an intimate knowledge of the East, have 
shown in hber-ating themselves from their European preconceptions. 


The Pemaquid territory, lying without the limits of Gorges’ patent, and to 
the eastward, extended about thirty miles from the Kennebec. This tract had 
been the subject of an Indian treaty in 1625, at which time the settlement 
was commenced there. Pemaquid must therefore be regarded as the first 
permanent settlement in Maine. In 1635, Gorges obtained from the council 
a separate title to that port ion of their former grant which lies east of the 
Piscataqua, while Mason was confirmed in the possession of the western 
part. Gorges conferred on the tract thus acquired the name of New 
Somersetshire, in compliment to his native county in England. 


In like manner Mason gave to his portion the name of New Hampshire. He 
sent agents to dispose of his lands, and take care of his interests; but he 
soon after died, leaving his affairs in so disordered a state that his family 
derived little benefit from his proprietorship, and the colonists were left to 
take care of themselves. Gorges took immediate measures for organising a 
government, and to this end, sent over Captain William Gorges to his 
colony, with commissions to several gentlemen resident in the province. 
Seven of these commissioners assembled at Saco, March 25th, 1636, 
received from the inhabitants an acknowledgment of the jurisdiction of the 
proprietary, and attended some days, hearing cases in dispute and exercising 
a cognisance of criminal offences. 


There appears not to have been entire satisfaction on the part of the 
colonists, with this early administration; for in 1637 Gorges gave authority 
to Governor Winthrop and others of Massachusetts, to govern the province 
and oversee his servants and private affairs. But this order was entirely 
disregarded by those to whom it was addressed: and, not long after, the 
proprie— 


end engaged few advocates, and is now almost lost sight of.” This is only 
one among many of the instances where destructive historical criticism after 
maligning the old authorities has been forced to accept them as our only 
sources of information. ] 
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tary obtained a royal charter, confirming the grant of the council, and 
creating him lord palatine, with powers similar to those exercised by the 
bishop of Durham. Gorges thereupon appointed a new board of councillors 
for the government of his province, the name of which was now changed to 
Maine. The first general court under this charter assembled at Saco, June 
25th, 1640, at which the inhabitants of the several plantations renewed their 
oaths of allegiance to the proprietary. Thomas Gorges arrived with the 
commission of governor the same year, and presided at the second session 
of the court, held in September. He resided at the city of Gorgeana — now 
the town of York — of which he was created mayor. 


Previous to the date of Mason’s patent for New Hampshire, the reverend 
John Wheelwright, an emigrant from Massachusetts, for causes which we 
shall hereafter notice, had purchased lands of the Indians, and laid the 
foundation of Exeter; but it was not till 1639, that the inhabitants combined 
and established civil government ; an example which was followed a year 
or two afterwards by Dover and Portsmouth. In 1641, New Hampshire was 
brought under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, and permitted to send two 
representatives to the general court at Boston; thus ceasing to be a separate 
province in six years from the time of its first settlement. 


At the suggestion of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, his friend Sir William 
Alexander had obtained in 1621, a patent for the territory east of the river 
St. Croix, and south of the St. Lawrence, under the name of Nova Scotia. 
This was followed in 1628, by the capture of Port Royal by the English; and 
in 1629, Quebec itself surrendered to a naval force commanded by Sir 
David Kirke. All New France was thus conquered by the English, one 
hundred and thirty years before its final subjugation by the army of General 
Wolfe; but it was immediately afterwards restored by treaty; the British 
government apparently not being aware of the value of the acquisition. 


Sir Ferdinando Gorges, in common with other royalists, was unable to 
breast the storm of civil war which was become ruinous to all adherents to 
the crown. He was taken prisoner on the surrender of Bristol to the 
parliamentary forces, in 1645, and soon died, leaving his estate to his son 
John Gorges. On the return of the governor to England, in 1643, he was 


succeeded in his office by Richard Vines. During his brief administration. 
Colonel Alexander Rigby revived a title to a large portion of the province, 
which had been granted by the council of Plymouth in 1630, under the 
name of the “Plough Patent” [from the name of the ship Plough hi which 
the patentees came over]. This patent claimed jurisdiction of the towns, as 
well as possession of the soil, of a tract forty miles square, located in the 
most populous part of the province. Mr. George Cleaves, who had long 
resided in the province, was sent over by Rigby as his agent and deputy 
governor. Cleaves summoned a court at Casco, in 1644, in the name of the 
“lord proprietor and president of the province of Lygonia,” as the new 
proprietor denominated his patent; and though the uihabitants seem 
generally to have opposed the pretensions of Rigby, yet as Vines received 
no directions from Gorges as to his mode of proceeding, he yielded to the 
storm, resigned his commission, and removed with his family to the island 
of Barbadoes. Two years after, the commissioners for foreign plantations in 
England recognised the claims of Rigby, and the government of Lygonia 
became regularly established. 


But few to^Mis and plantations were left to the jurisdiction of the former 
proprietary of Maine. These elected Edward Godfrey of Gorgeana their 
governor; and fearing they should fall into the hands of the puritan colonies, 
they petitioned parliament in 1650 to constitute them a distinct jurisdiction. 
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Their application was unsuccessful, and their apprehensions were soon 
realised. The Massachusetts Bay Company laid claim to the greater part of 
Maine in 1652, under pretence that it was embraced within the limits of 
their jjatent. They accordingly proceeded to exercise jurisdiction over the 
towns, notwithstanding the manly protests and well-founded claims of 
Governor Godfrey: and Lygonia being soon after left in a defenceless state, 
by the death of Rigby, it also was brought within the Massachusetts charter, 
though some of its towns did not submit imtil 1658. 


The royal commissioners sent out soon after the restoration to inspect 
affairs in New England, visited Maine in the summer of 1665, and declared 
the province to be under the protection and government of the king. They 
also 


ATSi 


Craddock Old Fort, Medford (Built in 1634. A refuge for tlie early settlers) 


designated several gentlemen to administer affairs until the royal pleasure 
should be known: but the commissioners had scarcely left New England, 
when the authorities of Massachusetts, aided by a military force, resumed 
their sway, and reduced the province to a reluctant submission. The legal 
proprietor, F. Gorges, grandson to the original patentee, succeeded in 
obtaining a restitution of his title in 1677. This was effected by a formal 
adjudication at Wliitehall, where the agents of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company appeared in compliance with a royal order. But the colony was 
unwilling to renounce her hold on the province, and in conformity with her 
instructions, her agents purchased the title from Gorges for the sum of 
£1,250. After this transaction, the governor and council of Massachusetts 
Bay took possession, under colour of a right derived from their former 
patent, and declaring themselves the lawful assigns of Ferdinando Gorges, 
they proceeded to organise a provincial jurisdiction accordingly. 


The government established at this time, consisted of a president, deputy, 
and assistant, eight justices, and an elective general court. This form of 
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government was retained until 1692, when by a new cliarter granted to 
Massachusetts, Maine was constituted a county, with the name of Yorkshire. 
This arrangement continued unchanged till 1760, when Cumberland and 
Lincoln counties were incorporated, and York reduced to nearly its present 
limits. After the revolution, Maine was styled a district, although its 
connection with Massachusetts remained the same until 1820, when it was 
erected into a separate and independent state. About one-third of the present 
territoiy of Maine was included in the patent of Gorges. The other portions 
fell to Massachusetts in virtue of the charter of 1692. 


Prior to that date, the ancient settlement of Pemaquid — now Bristol — was 
the only important post east of the Kennebec. The French province of 
Acadia, originally so indefinite in its asserted limits, was finally restricted 
on the west of the Pemaquid river. But the English resisted even this 
reduced demand of territory on the part of the French; and in 1664, Charles 
II included in his patent to James, duke of York, the country extending from 
Pemaquid to St. Croix river. Being thus united in its government with New 
York, it received the name of the county of Cornwall; a fortress was built at 
Pemaquid to defend the inhabitants; and at the instigation of the governors 
of New York, a considerable number of emigrants established themselves at 
different points along the coast. The ravages of the Indians prevented the 
growth of these settlements, and finally occasioned the dispersion of the 
inhabitants for a number of years. When James was dethroned as king of 
England, his title to these lands ceased. The charter granted by William in 
1692, vested the territory in Massachusetts, as already stated. On the 
reduction of Canada and the termination of Indian hostilities, numerous 
settlers again took up these lands: and from that time to the present, 
notwithstanding the many perplexities produced by conflicting and 
unsettled claims to the right of the soil, this portion of Maine has steadily 
advanced in cultivation and improvement. The inexhaustible fisheries and 
forests of timber which first drew settlers to the shores of Maine and New 
Hampshire, covering their waters with fleets of small vessels, and 
enlivening their solitudes with the busy sounds of the saw-mills, have, in all 
periods of their history, proved great sources of wealth.“ 


THE COLONY OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY 


Besides the settlements mentioned as made or attempted on the coast of 
New England, there had been another, of no great con.sequence in itself, but 
interesting as the embryo of the colony of Massachusetts Bay. White, a 
clergyman of Dorchester, in the west of England, a Puritan, though not a 
separatist, had in 1624 persuaded several merchants of that city to attempt a 
settlement in New England in conjunction with the fishing business. The 
rocky promontory of Cape Ann, which forms the north shore of 
Massachusetts Bay, was fixed upon for this purpose : and Lyf ord and 
Conant, the same who had been expelled from New Plymouth by the zeal of 
the stricter separatists of that colony, were taken into employ, the first as 
preacher or chaplain, the other as general manager. This undertaking, like 
other similar enterprises, liroved more expensive and less profitable than 
had been expected. It was abandoned in 1626; Lyf ord removed to Virginia; 
but Conant, relying upon tlie further co-operation of White, betook himself, 
with three companions, and a flock of cattle sent out by his employers, to 
Naumkeag, a fitter place, in his judgment, for a settlement. 


White exerted himself to find new adventurers, and not without success. 
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The English Puritans, for years past, had been growing more and more 
uneasy. Many clergymen of that cast had been silenced or deprived of their 
cures for nonconformity, and the present fashion of colonisation in 
America, as well as the example of the Plymouth colony, had suggested the 
idea of a Puritan refuge across the Atlantic. With this view, John Humphrey, 
a brother-in- law of the earl of Lincoln, John Endicott, and four others, 
gentlemen of Dorchester, obtained, at White’s instigation, from the council 
for New England, a grant of the coast between Laconia on the one side, and 
the Plymouth patent on the other, including the whole of Massachusetts 
Bay. This grant of March 19th, 1628, extended westward to the Pacific, 
coterminate in that direction with the New England patent itself; north and 
south it was bounded by two parallel lines, the one three miles north of “any 
and every part” of the Merrimac, the other three miles south of “any and 


every part” of Charles river, one of the streams flowing into the head of 
Massachusetts Bay, and so named on Smith’s map of New England. Part of 
this tract on the seacoast had been conveyed, in March, 1622, to Mason, 
under the name of Mariana, and another smaller portion to Robert Gorges, 
the late lieutenant general. He was dead; but his brother and heir had 
conveyed a part of this tract to Oldham, the exile from Plymouth, who had 
established himself as an Indian trader at Nantasket. The rest had been 
transferred to Sir William Brereton, who about this time sent over indented 
servants, and began a settlement, probably at Winnissimet, now Chelsea. 
The earl of Warwick appears also to have had a claim to this territory, or a 
part of it ; but, whatever it was he presently relinquished it to the 
Massachusetts patentees. Those patentees, indeed, for some reason not very 
apparent, seem to have regarded all the previous grants as void against 
them. 


ENDICOTT?S arrival (1628 A.D.) 


New partners were soon found. John Winthrop, of Groton, in Suffolk, 
educated a lawyer, a gentleman of handsome landed property. Sir Richard 
Saltonstall, and other wealthy Puritans in London and the vicinity, became 
interested in the enterprise; and, to prepare the way for a larger migration, 
John Endicott whom Edward Johnson// calls, “a fit instrument to begin this 
wilderness work,” indefatigable, undaunted, austere, yet of a “sociable and 
cheerful spirit,” was despatched at once, with sixty or seventy people, to 
make the commencement of a settlement. Welcomed at Naumkeag by 
Conant, September 14th, 1628, in conformity with his instructions, he soon 
despatched a small party by land, to explore the head of Massachusetts Bay, 
where it had been resolved to plant the principal colony. The peninsula 
between Charles and Mystic rivers, already known as Charleton or 
Charlestown, was found in possession of one Walford, a smith. The 
opposite peninsula of Shawmut was occupied by another lonely settler, one 
Blackstone, an eccentric nonconforming clergyman. The island, now East 
Boston, was inhabited by Samuel Maverick, an Indian trader, who had a 
little fort there, with two small cannon. On Thompson’s Island, more to the 
south, dwelt David Thompson, already mentioned as one of the original 
settlers on the Piscataqua. Oldham still had an establishment at Nantasket, 
though at this moment he was in England, negotiating with the 


Massachusetts Company. There were a few settlers, it is probable, at 
Winnissimet, servants of Brereton; some, also, at Wissagusset, and a few 
more at Mount Wollaston. 


Endicott sent home loud complaints of these “old planters,” especially in 
relation to the Indian trade, which formed their chief business. They came. 
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in fact, in direct conflict with the new patentees, who claimed an exclusive 
right of Indian traffic within the limits of their patent. The importance of 
this trade was very much exaggerated. There dwelt on the shores of 
Massachusetts Bay only four or five petty sachems, each with some thirty 
or forty warriors. Yet, at Endicott’s suggestion, the company obtained a 
renewal of the royal proclamation of 1622 against irregular trading with the 
Indians. 


New associates, meanwhile, had joined the company in England, including 
several from Boston and its vicinity, in Lincolnshire; among them, Isaac 
Johnson, another brother-in-law of the earl of Lincoln; Thomas Dudley, the 
earl’s steward; Simon Bradstreet, steward to the dowager countess of 
Warwick, and son-in-law of Dudley; William Coddington, a wealthy 
merchant of Boston; and Richard Bellingham, bred a lawyer — all 
conspicuous in the subsequent history of Massachusetts. A very warm 
interest was taken in the enterprise by the Lady Lincoln, a daughter of Lord 
Say, a conspicuous Puritan nobleman, himself active, as we shall presently 
see, in American colonisations. The company, thus re-enforced, and 
sustained by money and influential friends, easily obtained a royal charter 
confinning their grant, and superadd-ing powers of government. This 
charter was modelled after that of the late Virginia Company, vacated by 
Quo Warranto five years before.2/ 


BANCROFT ON THE CHARTER AND FIRST SETTLERS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The patent for the company of the Massachusetts Bay passed the seals, 
March 4th, 1629; a few days only before Charles I, in a public state-paper, 
avowed his design of governing without a parliament. The charter, which 
bears the signature of Charles I, and which was cherished for more than half 
a century as the most precious boon, estabhshed a corporation, like other 
corporations within the realm. The associates were constituted a body 
politic by the name of ” The Governor and Company of the Massachusetts 
Bay in New England.” The administration of its affairs was entrusted to a 
governor, deputy, and eighteen assistants, who were to be annually elected 
by the stockholders, or members of the corporation. 


Four times a year, or oftener if desired, a general assembly of the freemen 
was to be held; and to these assemblies, which were invested with the 
necessary powers of legislation, inquest, and superintendence, the most 
important affairs were referred. No provision required the assent of the king 
to render the acts of the body valid; in his eye it was but a trading 
corporation, not a civil government ; its doings were esteemed as indifferent 
as those of any guild or company in England; and if powers of jurisdiction 
in America were conceded, it was only from the nature of the business in 
which the stockholders were to engage. For the charter designedly granted 
great facilities for colonisation. It empowered, but it did not require, the 
governor to administer the oaths of supremacy and allegiance; yet the 
charter, according to the strict rules of legal interpretation, was far from 
conceding to the patentees the privilege of freedom of worship. Not a single 
line alludes to such a purpose ; nor can it be implied by a reasonable 
construction from any clause. The omission of an express guaranty left 
religious liberty unprovided for and unprotected. The express concession of 
power to administer the oath of supremacy, demonstrates that universal 
religious toleration was not designed ; and the freemen of the corporation, it 
should be remembered, were not at that time separatists. Even Higginson, 
and Hooker, and Cotton were still ministers of the Church of England; nor 
could the patentees foresee, nor the English government anticipate, how 
wide a departure from English usages would grow out of the emi-H. W. — 
VOL. XXII. 2t 
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gration of Puritans to America. Episcopacy had no motive to emigrate; it 
was Puritanism, almost alone, that emigrated; and freedom of Puritan 
worship was necessarily the purpose and the result of the colony. If the 
privilege could not have been established as a legal right, it followed so 
clearly from the facts, that, in 1662, the sovereign of England, probably 
with the assent and at the instance of Clarendon, declared, “tlie principle 
and foundation of the charter of Massachusetts to be the freedom of liberty 
of conscience.” 


Massachusetts was not erected into a provmce, to be governed by laws of 
its own enactment; it was reserved for the corporation to decide what 
degree of civil rights its colonists should enjoy. The charter on which the 
freemen of Massachusetts succeeded in erecting a system of independent 
representative liberty, did not seciu-e to them a single privilege of self 
government ; but left them, as the Virginians had been left, without one 
valuable franchise, at the mercy of a corporation within the realm. This was 
so evident, that some of those who had already emigrated clamoured that 
they were become slaves. It was perhaps implied, though it was not 
expressly required, that the affairs of the company should be administered 
in England ; yet the place for holding the courts was not specially 
appointed. What if the corporation shovild vote the emigrants to be 
freemen, and call a meeting beyond the Atlantic? What if the governor, 
tieputy, assistants, and freemen, should themselves emigrate, and thus break 
down the distinction between the colony and the corporation? The history 
of Massachusetts is the counterpart to that of Virginia; the latter obtained its 
greatest liberty by the abrogation of the charter of its company; the former 
by a transfer of its charter, and a daring construction of its powers by the 
successors of the original patentees. 


The charter had been granted in March ; in April, preparations were hasten- 
ing for the embarkation of new emigrants. The government which was now 
established for Massachusetts merits commemoration, though it was never 
duly organised. It was to consist of a governor and comisellors, of whom 
eight out of the thirteen were appointed by the corporation in England ; 


“e The Persians,” says Herodotus, ” look upon all Asia as theirs, and as the 
property of each successive king of Persia.” These few words contain the 
leading idea, on which all the following discussion must be grounded. 


A rude people of conquerors naturally look upon the conquered countries, 
with aU they contain, as their own; and Asiatic history presents several 
instances of such nations, in order to their own peaceable occupation, 
entirely depopulating their conquered possessions. The Persians did not fail 
to adopt the same plan, when no other appeared likely to answer the 
purpose of repressing their vassals ; but when their conquests became very 
extensive, this was impracticable, and they were compelled to devise other 
means of securing their dominion. 


We have already explained how and when these institutions were first 
adopted. The conquered nations were compelled to pay a tribute, at first 
arbitrarily imposed, but under Darius reduced to an annual and regular tax, 
of which Herodotus has given us a full statement. 


Important as this document is, it has nevertheless given occasion to many 
misapprehensions. The tribute in money has been treated as the only, or, at 
all events, the principal revenue which the monarch derived from his 
empire ; and, with the customs of Europe before their eyes, authors have 
imagined the existence of a public exchequer, out of which the expenses of 
the state were paid, the armies maintained, and the public officers 
remunerated, etc. 
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Such a mode of proceeding was, however, utterly unknown in the East. The 
Persian public officers received no appointments in the Euroiiean sense of 
the word ; the tribute in question furnished nothing more than the private 
revenue of the king, and, besides his own expenses, was applied to no 
public purposes whatever, unless, perhaps, to that of conferring presents. 


As the end of a financial system adopted by a nation of conquerors must be 
different from that of all others, so also must the internal regulations 


three were to be named by these eight ; and, as it was said, to remove all 
grounds of discontent, the choice of the remaining two counsellors was 
granted to the colonists as a liberal boon. The board, when thus constituted, 
was invested with all the powers of legislation, justice, and administration. 
Such was the inauspicious dawn of civil and religious liberty on the bay of 
Massachusetts. 


Benevolent instructions to Endicott were at the same time issued. ” If any of 
the salvages ” — such were the orders long and uniformly followed in aU 
changes of government, and placed on record more than half a century 
before William Peim proclaimed the principles of peace on the borders of 
the Delaware — @ ” pretend right of iiiheritance to all or any part of the 
lands granted in our patent, we pray you endeavour to purchase their tytle, 
that we may avoid the least scruple of intrusion.” “Particularly publish, that 
no wrong or injury be offered to the natives.” 


The departure of the fleet for America was now an.xiously desired. The 
colonists were to be cheered by the presence of religious teachers; and the 
excellent and triJy catholic Francis Higginson, an eminent nonconforming 
minister, receiving an invitation to conduct the emigrants, esteemed it as a 
call from heaven. The propagation of the gospel among the heathen was 
earnestly desired ; m pious sincerity they resolved if possible to redeem 
these wrecks of human nature; the colony seal was an Indian, erect, with an 
arrow in his right hand, and the motto, ” Come over and help us.” The 
company of emigrants was winnowed before sailing; and servants of ill life 
were discharged. “No idle drone may live amongst us,” was the spirit as 
well as the law of the 
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dauntless community, which was to turn the sterihty of New England into a 
cluster of wealthy states. 


It was in the last days of June, that the little band of two hundred arrived at 
Salem, where the “corruptions of the English church” were never to be 
planted, and where a new “reformation” was to be reduced to practice. They 
found neither church nor town; eight or ten pitiful hovels, one more stately 
tenement for the governor, and a few cornfields, were the only proofs that 
they had been preceded by their countrymen. The whole body of old and 
new planters now amounted to three hundred; of whom one thirtl joined the 
infant settlement at Charlestown. 


To the great European world the few tenants of the mud hovels and log 
cabins at Salem might appear too insignificant to merit notice; to 
themselves they were as the chosen emissaries of God; outcasts from 
England, yet favourites with heaven ; destitute of security, of convenient 
food and shelter, and yet blessed beyond all mankind, for they were the 
depositaries of the purest truth, and the selected instruments to kindle in the 
wilderness the beacon of pure religion, of which the undying light should 
not only penetrate the wigwams of the heathen, but spread its benignant 
beams across the darkness of the whole civilised world. The emigrants were 
not so much a body politic, as a church in the wilderness. An entire 
separation was made between state and church July 20th; religious worship 
was established on the basis of the independence of each separate religious 
community; all officers of the church were elected by its members; and 
these rigid Calvinists, of whose rude intolerance the world has been filled 
with calumnies, subscribed a covenant, cher-ishmg, it is true, the severest 
virtues, but without one tinge of fanaticism. It was an act of piety, not of 
study; it favored virtue, not superstition; inquiry, and not submission. The 
people were enthusiasts, but not bigots. The church was self-constituted. It 
did not ask the assent of the king, or recognise him as its head; its officers 
were set apart and ordained among themselves; it used no liturgy; it rejected 
mmecessary ceremonies, and reduced the simplicity of Calvin to a still 
plainer standard. The motives which controlled their decisions were so 
deeply seated in the very character of their party, that the doctrine and 
disciplme then established at Salem remained the rule of Puritans in New 
England. 


There existed, even in this little company, a few individuals to whom the 
new system was unexpected; and in John and Samuel Browne, they found 


able leaders. They declared their dissent from the church of Higginson; and, 
at every risk of union and tranquillity, they insisted upon the use of the 
English liturgy. But should the emigrants give up the very purpose for 
which they had crossed the Atlantic? Should not even the forests of 
Massachusetts be safe against the intrusion of the hierarchy, before which 
they had fled? Finding it to be a vain attempt to persuade the Brownes to 
relinquish their resolute opposition, and believing that their speeches tended 
to produce disorder and dangerous feuds, Endicott sent them to England in 
the returning ships ; and faction, deprived of its leaders, died away. 


Whiter brought disease and the sufferings incident to early settlements. 
Above eighty, almost half of the emigrants, died before spring. Higginson 
himself fell a victmi to a hectic fever, 


TRANSFER OF THE CHARTER TO MASSACHUSETTS 


On the suggestion of the generous Matthew Cradock, the governor of the 
company, it was proposed July 28th, 1629, that the charter should be trans- 
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f erred to those of the freemen who should themselves inhabit the colony; 
and the question immediately became the most important that could be 
debated. An agreement was at once formed at Cambridge in England, 
between men of fortune and education, that they would themselves embark 
for America, if, before the last of September, the whole government should 
be legally transferred to them and the other freemen of the company, who 
should inhabit the plantation. The plan was sufficient to excite in the family 
of John Winthrop, and in many of the purest men in England, the desire to 
emigrate. ” I shall call that my country,” said the younger Winthrop to his 
father, ” where I may most glorify God, and enjoy the presence of my 
dearest friends.” September 1st, 1629, it was with general consent declared, 
that the government and the 


patent should be transferred be-yond the Atlantic, and settled in New 
England. 


This vote was simply a decision of the question where the future meetings 
of the company should be held; anrl yet it effectually changed a commercial 
corporation into an independent provincial government. The measure was 
believed to be consistent with the principles of the charter. The corporation 
did not sell itself; the corporation emigrated. They could not as-sign the 
patent ; but they could call a legal meeting at London or on board ship in an 
English harbour; and why not in the port of Salem as well as at the Isle of 
Wight? in a cabin or under a tree at Charlestown, as well as at the house of 
Goffe in London? The propriety of the measiu-e, in a juridical point of 
view, has been questioned. Similar patents were granted by the Long 
Parliament and Charles II, to be exercised in Rhode Island and Connecticut; 
Baltimore and Penn long resided on their domains ; and the Pilgrims 
brought with them a patent, which, it is true, had not passed the seals, but 
which was invalid for a very different reason. But, whatever may be thought 
of the legality of the transfer of the charter, it certainly conferred no new 
franchises or power on the emigrants, unless they were already members of 
the company ; it admitted no new freemen; it gave to Massachusetts a 
present government; but the corporation, though it was to meet in New 
England, retained in its full integrity the chartered right of admitting 
freemen according to its pleasure. The manner in which that power was to 
be exercised would control the early political character of Massachasetts. 


John Winthrop 


(1587-1649) 


THE EMIGRATION WITH JOHN WINTHROP (1629 A.D.) 


At the court convened, October 20th, for the purpose of appointing officers 
who would emigrate, John Winthrop, a man approved for piety, liberality, 
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and conduct, was chosen governor, and the whole board of assistants 
selected for America. Yet, as the hour of departure drew near, the 
consciousness of danger spread such terrors, that even the hearts of the 
strong began to fail. One and another of the magistrates declined. It was 
principally the calm decision of Winthrop which sustained the courage of 
his companions. An honest royalist, averse to pure democracy, yet firm in 
his regard for existing popular liberties; in England a conformist, yet loving 
“gospel purity” even to Independency ; in America mildly aristocratic, 
advocating a government of “the least part,” yet desiring that part to be “the 
wiser of the best”; disinterested, brave, and conscientious — his character 
marks the transition of the reformation into avowed republicanism; when 
the sentiment of loyalty, still sacredly cherished, was gradually yielding to 
the irresistible spirit of civil freedom. 


The whole number of ships employed during the season was seventeen; and 
they carried over not far from fifteen hundred souls. About eight hundred 
— all of them Puritans, inclined to the party of the independents; many of 
them men of high endowments, large fortune, and the best education; 
scholars, well versed in all the learning of the times; clergymen, who ranked 
among the most eloquent and pious in the realm — embarked with 
Winthrop for their asylum, bearing with them the charter, which was to be 
the basis of their liberties. Before leaving Yarmouth, they published to the 
world the grounds of their removal, and bade an affectionate farewell to the 
Church of England and to the land of their nativity. ” Our hearts,” say they, 
” shall be fountains of tears for your everlasting welfare, when we shall be 
in our poor cottages in the wilderness.” 


The emigrants were a body of sincere believers, desiring purity of religion, 
and not a colony of philosophers, bent upon universal toleration. Reverence 


for their faith led them to a new hemisphere, where distance might protect 
them from inquisition; to a soil of which they had purchased the exclusive 
possession, with a charter of which they had acquired the entire control; for 
the sake of reducing to practice the doctrines of religion and the forms of 
civil liberty, which they cherished more than life itself. They constituted a 
corporation to which they themselves might establish, at their pleasure, the 
terms of admission. They held in their own hands the key to their asylum, 
and maintained their right of closing its doors against the enemies of its 
harmony and its safety. 


In June and July, 1630, the ships which bore Winthrop and his immediate 
companions, arrived to a scene of gloom; such of the earlier emigrants as 
had survived the previous winter, were poor and weak from sickness; their 
corn and bread were hardly enough for a fortnight’s supply. Instead of 
offering a welcome, they thronged to the new-comers to be fed. Nearly two 
hundred servants, who had been sent over at a great expense, received their 
liberty, free from all engagements : their labour — such was the excessive 
scarcity — was worth less than the cost of their maintenance. 


The selection of places for the new plantations became the immediate care. 
The bay and the adjoining rivers were examined: if Charlestown was the 
place of the first sojourning, it was not long before the fires of civilisation, 
never more to be quenched, were kindled in Boston and the adjacent 
villages. Boston, especialty, had “sweet and pleasant springs,” “and good 
land, affording rich cornfields and fruitful gardens.” The dispersion of the 
company was esteemed a grievance; but no time was left for long 
deliberation, and those who had health began to build. Yet sickness delayed 
the progress of the work ; and death often withdrew the labourer from the 
fruit of his exertions. Every 
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hardship was encountered. The emigrants lodged at best in tents of cloth 
and in miserable hovels; they beheld their friends “weekly, yea, almost 


daily, drop away before their eyes”; in a country abounding in secret 
fountains, they perished for the want of good water.?? 


THE GOVERNORSHIP OF WINTHROP 


The first public worship was held under a tree. On the 30th of July, 1630, a 
solemn fast was observed at Charlestown ; and on this occasion were laid 
the foundations of the first church at this place and at Boston. John 
Winthrop governor, and Thomas Dudley deputy, with eighteen assistants, 
and the body of the freemen who should settle in the new province, were to 
constitute a legislative and executive body, in which all the corporate rights 
of the colony were vested. The court of assistants held its first meeting at 
Charlestown, on the 23rd of August, and enacted that houses be built for the 
ministers, and salaries raised for them at the common charge. A second 
court ordered that no settlements should be made within the limit of their 
patent, without the consent of the governor and his assistants; and changed 
the name of Trimountain to Boston, of Metapan to Dorchester, and gave to 
the town on Charles river the name of Watertown. The first general court of 
Massachusetts was held the same year at Boston, where the governor and 
most of his assistants had removed with their families some time previous. 
This court enacted, in October, that the freemen should in future elect 
representatives, who were to choose a governor and deputy from their own 
number, and with these, possess power to make laws for the province and 
appoint officers to execute them. To this measure the people gave their 
assent by a general vote; but the court rescinded it early the next year, and 
enacted that the officers should be chosen by the whole body of freemen. 


The colony suffered much from the severity of the climate, and other trials 
incident to a new settlement. Before December, two hundred of their 
number died, among whom was Lady Arbella Johnson, a daughter of the 
earl of Lincoln, who had left the abodes of luxury and social comfort for the 
American wilderness, there to leave a memorial of her virtues and 
misfortunes. Her husband, one of the chief patrons of the colony, weighed 
down by sorrow and suffering, soon followed her. But the colonists bore all 
with fortitude. 


As soon as the severity of the winter was sufficiently abated to admit of 
assemblies being convened, the court proceeded to enact laws for their 


internal regulation: and in May (1631) that body ordered that in future no 
persons @ should be admitted freemen, or entitled to a share in the 
government, unless members of some of the churches within the province. 
Many historians and statesmen have censured this i)rovision, and the right 
of the government to make it has been much questioned. Yet it was 
perfectly consistent with the spirit of the age; and though it subsequently 
produced much dissension, it continued in force until the dissolution of the 
government. 


In 1632 the chiefs of several Indian tribes visited Governor Winthrop, and 
sought his alliance. Among them were the sachems of the Mohegans, Nip- 
mucs, Narragansetts, and Pequots. They were hospitably entertained by the 
governor, and entered respectively into treaties of amity with the colony. To 
confirm their friendly relations with the Plymouth colony, Winthrop and 
Wilson paid a visit to Governor Bradford, and passed a Sabbath with him; 
an event to which no small importance was attached at the time. During the 
summer of 1633, two hundred emigrants arrived from England, among 
whom were some eminent Puritan ministers, Eliot and Mayhew, the first 
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Protestant missionaries to the Indians ; John Cotton, ” a man whose singular 
worth procured and long preserved to him a patriarchal repute and authority 
in the colony”; and Thomas Hooker, a man little inferior to him in worth 
and influence. At a later period. Dr. Increase Mather arrived, whose family 
supplied no less than ten ministers to the colony in after times, and 
produced the celebrated author of the Ecclesiastical History of New 
England. 


The small-pox had prevailed in the neighbourhood of the English 
settlements to a considerable extent, destroying the natives and leaving their 
lands desolate; and as several of the vacant Indian stations were well 
chosen, the colonists eagerly took possession of them. This produced a 
greater dispersion of the population than suited the condition of an infant 


colony, and it led to innovation in the government, totally altering its nature 
and constitution. When a general court was to be held in 1634, instead of 
attending in person, as the charter prescribed, the freemen elected 
representatives in their different districts, authorising them to appear in their 
name, with full power to deliberate and decide on all points that fell under 
the cognisance of the general court. This court asserted their right to a 
greater share in the government than they had formerly possessed, and 
provided that the whole body of freemen should assemble but once a year 
for the election of magistrates, while the deputies from the several districts 
were to assemble in general court four times a year. They also provided 
against arbitrary taxation, by enacting that the disposing of land and raising 
of money should be done only by the representatives of the people. This 
general court is the second instance of a house of representatives in 
America, the first being that of Virginia, convened June 19th, 1619. The 
government thus established, was retained, with but slight alterations, 
during the continuance of the charter. We must henceforth consider the 
colony, not as a corporation, whose powers were defined and mode of 
procedure regulated by its charter — but as a society possessed of political 
liberty, and a constitution framed on the model of that in England.“ Thus 
early did Massachusetts echo the voice of Virginia. 


The state was filled with the hum of village politicians ; ” the freemen of 
every town in the bay were busy in inquiring into their liberties and 
privileges.” With the exception of the principle of universal suffrage, now 
so happily established, the representative democracy was as perfect two 
centuries ago as it is to-day. Even the magistrates, who acted as judges, held 
their office by the annual popular choice. ” Elections cannot be safe there 
long,” said the lawyer Lechford. The same prediction has been made these 
two hundred years. The public mind, ever in perpetual agitation, is still 
easily shaken, even by slight and transient impulses; but after all its 
vibrations, it follows the laws of the moral world, and safely recovers its 
balance. 


To limit the discretion of the executive, the people next demanded a written 
constitution; and a commission was appointed, in May, 1635, ” to frame a 
body of grounds of laws in resemblance to a magna charta,” to serve as a 
bill of rights. The ministers, as well as the general court, were to pass 


judgment on the work; and, with partial success, Cotton urged that God’s 
people should be governed by the laws from God to Moses. The relative 
powers of the assistants and the deputies remained for nearly ten years, 
1634 to 1644, the subject of discussion and contest. Both were elected by 
the people; the former by the whole colony, the latter by the several towns. 
The two bodies acted together in convention; but the assistants claimed and 
exercised the further right of a separate negative vote on all joint 
proceedings. The popular branch resisted; yet the authority of the patricians 
was long maintained, sometimes by wise delay, sometimes by “a judicious 
sermon;” till, at last, 
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March, 1644, a compromise divided the court into two branches, and gave 
to each a negative on the other. 99 


BANCROFT ON PURITAN INSTITUTIONS AND INFLUENCE 


It was ever the custom, and it soon became the law, in Puritan New 
England, that ” none of the brethren shall suffer so much barbarism in their 
families as not to teach their children and apprentices so much learning as 
may-enable them perfectly to read the English tongue.” ” To the end that 
learning may not be buried in the graves of our forefathers,” it was ordered 
in all the Puritan colonies ” that every township, after the Lord hath 
increased them to the number of fifty householders, shall appoint one to 
teach all children to write and read ; and where any town shall increase to 
the number of one hundred families, they shall set up a grammar school ; 
the masters thereof being able to instruct youth so far as they may be fitted 
for the university.” The press began its work in 1639. ” When New England 
was poor, and they were but few in numlaer, there was a spirit to encourage 
learning.” 


FREE schools: HARVARD COLLEGE 


belonging to such a system. 


The end in question is no other than that of obliging the conquered nations, 
whose land is esteemed the property of the conquerors, to pay for 
everything, and provide for the maintenance of the king, the court, and, in 
some sense, of all the nation. 


Herodotus tells us that, independently of the tribute, the whole Persian 
empire was divided into portions for the support of the king and his army, 
or his suite, each district being obliged to provide for a certain period. In 
consequence of this arrangement the payments from the provinces were 
principally made in the fruits and natural productions of the earth, exacted 
with a reference to the fertility of each soil and its natural advantages. The 
best of every country was considered as the property of the king, and was 
delivered to him by the rulers of the provinces ; and as by these means 
provisions of all sorts were accumulated at the royal residence from every 
quarter of the empire, there necessarily reigned there an abundance and lux- 
ury which corrupted the morals of the court, and introduced those habits of 
waste and sensuality for which the Persians were so notorious. 


Not only, however, was the king’s court to be maintained, but also those of 
the satraps of each province, which were modelled on thiit of their master ; 
their suite was often no less nmnerous, and they kept up a state which often 
exceeded their income ; and as the wants of the monarch were supplied 
from all parts of his empire, so were theirs from every part of each 
department. Particular spots were appointed to provide particular 
necessaries or luxuries, and Herodotus tells us that Masistius, satrap of 
Babylon, reserved no less than four considerable villages of Babylonia for 
the support of his Indian hounds. 


To these burdens was added the maintenance of the king’s troops, which 
were quartered in large corps through all the provinces, and which were 
paid, not out of the king’s private chest, or from the provincial tribute, but 
by the provinces they occupied. 


With these contributions in kind were reckoned the payments in specie, or 
rather the tributes in uncoined gold and silver, of which Herodotus has 
afforded us his well-known statement. Whether these were collected by way 


Six years after the arrival of Winthrop, the general court voted a sum, equal 
to a year’s rate of the whole colony, towards the erection of a college. In 
1638, John Harvard, who arrived in the bay only to fall a victim to the most 
wasting disease of the climate, desiring to connect himself imperishably 
with the happiness of his adopted country, bequeathed to the college one 
half of his estate and all his library. The infant institution was a favorite; 
Connecticut, and Plymouth, and the towns in the east often contributed little 
offerings to promote its success; the gift of the rent of a ferry, in 1645, was 
a proof of the care of the state ; and once, at least, every family in each of 
the colonies gave to the college at Cambridge twelve pence, or a peck of 
corn, or its value in unadulterated wampumpeag; while the magistrates and 
wealthier men were profuse in their liberality. The college, in return, 
exerted a powerful influence in forming the early character of the country. 
In these measures, especially in the laws establishing common schools, lies 
the secret of the success and character of New England. Every child, as it 
was born into the world, was lifted from the earth by the genius of the 
country, and, in the statutes of the land, received, as its birthright, a pledge 
of the public care for its morals and its mind. 


There are some who love to enumerate the singularities of the early 
Puritans. They were opposed to wigs; they would preach against veils; they 
denounced long hair; they disliked the cross in the banner, as much as the 
people of Paris disliked the lilies of the Bourbons, and for analogous 
reasons. They would not allow Christmas Day to be kept sacred; they called 
neither months, nor days, nor seasons, nor churches, nor inns by the names 
common in England; they revived Scripture names at christenings. The 
grave Romans legislated on the costume of men, and their senate could 
even stoop to interfere with the triumphs of the sex to which civic honors 
are denied; the fathers of New Englancl prohibited frivolous fashions in 
their own dress; and their austerity, checking extravagance even in woman, 
frowned on her hoods of silk and her scarfs of tiffany, extended the length 
of her sleeve to the wrist, and limited its greatest width to half an ell. The 
Puritans were formal and precise in their manners ; singular in the forms of 
their legislation ; rigid in the observance of their principles. Every topic of 
the day found a place 
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in their extemporaneous prayers, and infused a stirring interest into their 
long and frequent sermons. The courts of Massachusetts respected m 
practice the code of Moses ; the island of Rhode Island enacted for a year or 
two a Jewish masquerade; in New Haven, the members of the constituent 
committee were called the seven pillars, hewn out for the house of wisdom. 
But these are only the outward forms, which gave to the new sect its 
marked exterior. 


If from the outside peculiarities, which so easily excite the sneer of the 
superficial observer, we look to the genius of the sect itself, Puritanism was 
religion struggling for the people. “Its absurdities,” says its enemy, “were 
the shelter for the noble principles of liberty.” It was its office to engraft the 
new institutions of popular energy upon the old European system of a 
feudal aristocracy and popular servitude; the good was permanent; the 
outward emblems which were the signs of the party, were of transient 
duration; like the clay and ligaments with which the graft is held in its 
place, and which are brushed away as soon as the scion is firmly united. 


Puritanism exalted the laity. Every individual who had experienced the 
raptures of devotion, every believer, who, in his moments of ecstasy, had 
felt the assurance of the favor of God, was in his own eyes a consecrated 
person. For him the wonderful counsels of the Almighty had chosen a 
Saviour; for him the laws of nature had been suspended and controlled, the 
heavens had opened, earth had quaked, the sun had veiled his face, and 
Christ had died and had risen again ; for him prophets and apostles had 
revealed to the world the oracles and the will of God. Viewing himself as an 
object of the divine favour, and in this connection disclaiming all merit, he 
prostrated himself in the dust before heaven ; looking out upon mankind, 
how could he but respect himself, whom God had chosen and redeemed? 
Angels hovered round his path, charged to minister to his soul; spirits of 
darkness leagued together to tempt him from his allegiance. His burning 
piety could use no liturgy; his peni-tence could reveal his transgressions to 
no confessor. He knew no superior in sanctity. He could as little become the 
slave of a priestcraft as of a despot. He was himself a judge of the 


orthodoxy of the elders; and if he feared the invisible powers of the air, of 
darkness, and of hell, he feared nothing on earth. Puritanism constituted, not 
the Christian clergy, but the Christian people, the interpreter of the divine 
will. The voice of the majority was the voice of God; and the issue of 
Puritanism was therefore popular sovereignty. 


Of all contemporary sects, the Puritans were the most free from credulity, 
and, in their zeal for reform, pushed their regulations to what some would 
consider a sceptical extreme. So many superstitions had been bundled up 
with every venerable institution of Europe, that ages have not yet dislodged 
them all. The Puritans at once emancipated themselves from a crowd of 
observances. They established a worship purely spiritual. To them the 
elements remained but wine and bread; they invoked no saints; they raised 
no altar; they adored no crucifix ; they kissed no book; they asked no 
absolution ; they paid no tithes; they saw in the priest nothing more than a 
man; ordination was no more than an approbation of the officer, which 
might be expressed by the brethren, as well as by other ministers; the 
church, as a place of worship, was to them but a meeting-house ; they dug 
no graves in consecrated earth ; unlike their posterity, they married without 
a minister, and buried the dead without a prayer. Witchcraft had not been 
made the subject of sceptical consideration ; and in the years in which 
Scotland sacrificed hecatombs to the delusion, there were three victims in 
New England. 


On every subject but religion, the mildness of Puritan legislation 
corresponded to the popular character of Puritan doctrines. Hardly a nation 
of 
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Europe has as yet made its criminal law so humane as that of early New 
England. A crowd of offences was at one sweep brushed from the catalogue 
of capital crimes. The idea was never received that the forfeiture of life may 
be demanded for the protection of property ; the punishment for theft, for 


burglary, and highway robbery was far more mUd than the penalties 
imposed even by modern American legislation. Of divorce we have found 
no example ; yet a clause in one of the statutes recognises the possibility of 
such an event. Divorce from bed and board, the separate maintenance 
without the dissolution of the marriage contract — an anomaly in Protestant 
legislation, that punishes the innocent more than the guilty — was utterly 
abhorrent from their principles. The care for posterity was everywhere 
visible. Since the sanctity of the marriage-bed is the safeguard of families, 
and can alone interest the father in the welfare and instruction of his 
offspring, its purity was protected by the penalty of death; a penalty which 
was inexorably enforced against the guilty wife and her paramour. If in this 
respect the laws were more severe, in another they were more lenient than 
modern manners approve. The girl whom youth and affection betrayed into 
weakness was censured, pitied, and forgiven; the law compelled the seducer 
of innocence to marry the person who had imposed every obligation by the 
concession of every right. 


The benevolence of the early Puritans appears from other examples. Their 
thoughts were always fixed on posterity. Domestic discipline was highly 
valued ; but if the law was severe against the undutiful child, it was also 
severe against a faithless parent. The slave-trade was forbidden under 
penalty of death. The earliest laws, till 1654, did not permit any man’s 
person to be kept in prison for debt, except when there was an appearance 
of some estate which the debtor would not produce. Even the brute creation 
was not forgotten; and cruelty towards animals was a civil offence. The 
sympathies of the colonists were wide ; a regard for Protestant Germany is 
as old as emigration; and, during the Thirty Years’ War, the whole people of 
New England held fasts and offered prayers for the success of their Saxon 
brethren. 


The purity of morals completes the picture of colonial felicity. “As Ireland 
will not brook venomous beasts, so will not that land vOe livers.” One 
might dwell there ” from year to year, and not see a drunkard, or hear an 
oath, or meet a beggar.” The consequence was universal health — one of 
the chief elements of public happiness. The average duration of life in New 
England, compared with Europe, was doubled; and the human race was so 
vigorous that of all who were born into the world more than two in ten, full 


four in nineteen, attained the age of seventy. Of those who lived beyond 
ninety, the proportion, as compared with European tables of longevity, was 
still more remarkable. 


We have dwelt the longer on the character of the early Puritans of New 
England, for they are the parents of one third the whole white population of 
the United States. In the first ten or twelve years — and there was never 
afterwards any considerable increase from England — we have seen that 
there came over 21,200 persons, or four thousand families. To New York 
and Ohio, where they constitute half the population, they have carried the 
Puritan sys-tem of free schools; and their example is spreading it through 
the civilised world. 


Historians have loved to eulogise the manners and virtues, the glory and the 
benefits, of chivalry. Puritanism accomplished for mankind far more. 
Chivalry delighted in outward show, favored pleasure, multiplied 
amusements, and degraded the himian race by an exclusive respect for the 
privileged classes; 
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Puritanism bridled the passions, commanded the virtues of self denial, and 
rescued the name of man from dishonor. The former vahied courtesy;’ the 
latter, justice. The former adomed society by graceful refinements; the lat- 
ter founded national grandeur on universal education. The institutions of 
chivalry were subverted by the gradually increasing weight, and knowledge, 
and opulence of the industrious classes ; the Puritans, rallying upon those 
classes, planted in then-hearts the undying principles of democratic 
liberty.?? 
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of a poll-tax, or an income-tax, or in whatever other way, the historian does 
not inform us ; but he assures us that they amounted annually to fourteen 
thousand five hundred talents. The gold and silver thus collected — the 
Indians alone paying their tribute in gold — was stored up in ingots, of 
which the king made use as he found occasion. 


We may, however, readily suppose that the sums set down by Herodotus did 
not always continue the same. The mighty armaments undertaken by the 
Persian government, especially under Xerxes, called for extraordinary 
expenses, and necessitated an augmentation of the imposts, as is expressly 
mentioned. When mercenary troops came to be a part of the Persian 
establishment, an augmentation of the tribute was a necessary consequence. 


Nor were the sums of which the satraps drained the provinces 
comprehended in those already enumerated. The satrap of Babylon alone 
received 
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every day more than an Attic medimnus full of silver, which on a moderate 
computation made up a revenue of more than £100,000 sterling, and the 
sum paid to the king from the same province amounted to about twice as 
much. 


The conclusion deducible from all this is, that the sums enumerated by 
Herodotus by no means comprehended all that the provinces had to furnish, 
but only what the satraps paid over to the king’s exchequer. 


These imposts were extended over the whole empire, Persis alone excepted, 
immunity from tribute being a natural privilege of the victorious nation. 


To these principal sources of public revenue were added others, founded 
partly in the peculiar character of the country, partly in the nature of its 
constitution. 
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All the expenses which could be characterized as public, such as the 
maintenance of armies, etc., are not met by the resources of the king’s 
exchequer, but previously provided for in the provinces. The king’s treasure 
remains a private chest for his personal use, from which he takes what he 
wants for the purpose of making presents, not in coin, but in ingots, or in 
vessels of gold, even the expenses of the court and household not being 
provided for out of it, but defrayed in the two following ways. 
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All the inferior attendants in the court, including the bodyguard, which in 
Europe would receive pay, were not paid in specie at the court of Persia, but 
in produce ; and to this purpose were devoted the provisions of which such 
abundance was transmitted from the different provinces, and which more 
than sufficed for the consumption of the court. 


On the other hand, all of a more elevated rank, the great officers of the 
court, the friends or kinsmen of the king, who on account of their birth or 
offices might aspire to favours or pensions, did not receive anything in 
money, but were rather in assignments of towns or cities, which the king 
disposed of at his pleasui-e, in virtue of his title as sole proprietor of the 
chattels and lives of his subjects ; as the autocrat of all the Russias was in 
the habit of making a present of some thousands of serfs. The individual to 
whom such an assignment was made received the revenue of the place in 
question, and the king possessed accurate accounts of their value, so as to 
regulate the distribution of his favours. Nevertheless the person thus 
favoured appears to have been obliged to make over a part of his income to 
the king in the way of tribute. With individuals of the highest rank, the 
mother or consort of the monarch, luxury had attained such an excess, that a 
variety of places were assigned them to provide severally for even the most 
insignificant of their wants. In this manner a fruitful district, a day’s journey 
in length, was allotted to furnish the queen’s zone ; and thus Themis-tocles 
received the city of Magnesia, producing a revenue of fifty talents, to 
supply liim with bread, Lampsacus to furnish wine, and Myus the side 
dishes of his table. 
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Besides these allotments of villages and cities, it was usual also to assign, in 
like manner, houses and lands in the provinces ; and donations of this kind 
were usually coupled with offices at the court, an institution ascribed to 
Cyrus himself, and which descended to after ages. 


Those possessed of such assignments enjoyed them for their lives; on their 
decease their places and possessions reverted to the king, to dispose of 
according to his pleasure. Without such an arrangement it would have been 
impossible for the boundless\empire of Persia itself to liave sufficed to 
supply the liberality of the monarch, exercised as it was towards so large a 
number, and compelled also to provide for many expenses. Nevertheless the 
possessions attached to places at court became, according to Xenophon, 
hereditary, and constituted the patrimony of those whose ancestors had been 
first appointed to the same by Cyrus. Among a people whose constitution, 
like that of the Persians, was entirely dependent on descent and distinctions 
of tribe, it was natural that offices should become hereditary, and an 
immediate consequence that the revenues attached to them should follow 
the same rule. 


These preliminary observations will help us to comprehend the internal 
administi-ation of the provinces. As the very division into provinces was for 
the purpose of collecting with greater accuracy the tribute, the political 
administration of the satrapies connected therewith was not matured at 
once, but gradually developed. As the age of Xenophon may be considered 
on the whole the most flourishing period of Persian history, we shall be less 
likely to err if we confine ourselves to the evidence which he has afforded. 


The government by satraps, which was then complete, was common to 
Persia with other despotic empires ; but as it entailed a multitude of abuses, 
attempts were made as much as possible to mitigate them. 


The advantage wliich, in this particular, the Persian system of 
administration possessed over all others of the same kind, was the careful 
separation made between the civil and military powers ; the exceptions 
which occurred 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 
By albert BUSHNELL HART, LL.D., 


Professor of History in Harvard University 


DIPLOMACY OF THE COLOXIAL PERIOD 


By the practice of a century, the name American has been commonly 
applied to that part of America which has now become the most powerful 
nation in the western world. There is no important American question 
which does not interest the United States; and the greatest American prob- 
lems — such as Cuba, the Isthmus, Pacific trade, and the future of South 
America — can be solved only by the United States. Nevertheless, the 
begin- nings of American diplomacy are to be discovered in the relations of 
European colonising powers during the three centuries previous to the 
Revolution.’ 


The earliest of these preliminary diplomatic questions was that of territory. 
The first claimants to America were Spain and Portugal, who in 1494 
divided the new discovered lands by a meridian through the mid-Atlantic. 
Brazil was subsequently found to be east of this line, and therefore 
Portuguese. In 1578 England came forward as a distinct claimant for a share 
in the New “Yorld, on the basis of John Cabot’s discoveries in 1497 ; and 
also began a furious attack by sea, first on the Spanish monopoly of 
colonial trade, then upon Spanish vessels and towns. The resulting war, 
marked by the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588, was followed, in 
1604, by the first English-Spanish treaty on American matters, in which the 
English refused to give any pledge not to colonise the American coast; and 
they speedily founded their first permanent colony of Virginia. A fourth 
colonising power was France, whose attempts to plant settlements in 
Carolina and Florida were defeated by the Spaniards. They then made 
settlements in Acadia (Nova Scotia) in 1604, and at Quebec. Hardly were 
these little colonies founded when the English began to dispute them, and 
inaugurated a century and a half of conflict for supremacy in America. Two 
other colonising powers were Holland, which planted the colony of New 
Netherland in 1621, and Sweden, which colonised Delaware in 1638. 


The American diplomacy of the seventeenth century had reference to the 
claims of these six powers, and is marked by three notable treaties: the 
Treaty of St. Gennain (1632) recognised Acadia and Canada as French; in 
the Treaty of Breda (1667), the conquest of the Hudson and Delaware coun- 
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tries by England was acknowledged; in the Treaty of |\ladrid (1670), for the 
first time Spain admitted that there were rightful English colonies in 
America. 


During the eighteenth century Spain, France, and Great Britain were each 
developing a system of monopoly of their colonial trade. The English and 
their continental colonists were always violating the colonial system of 
France and Spain by trading with the rich French and Spanish i.slands; and 
also broke their own navigation acts by re eiving goods and vessels from 
other parts of the world than England and other English colonies. During 
the century also a series of fierce European wars extended to the colonies. 
King William’s War was terminated by the Peace of Ryswick (1697) ; 
Queen Anne’s War ended in the Peace of Utrecht (1713); King George’s 
War was closed by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) ; and the Seven 
Years’ War in Europe (called in America the French and Indian war) ended 
in the Peace of Paris (1763). In these four struggles England gradually 
gained supremacy at sea, acquired Nova Scotia (1713), and then by 
combined sea and land attack took Cape Breton and Quebec (1758-1759), 
and thus overwhelmed the French power in Canada. In 1762 the Spanish 
possessions of Manila and Havana were both captured by British fleets. By 
the Treaty of Paris (1763) they Avere given up ; but the French Avere tot. 
lly excluded from the North American continent. After tAvo centuries of 


combined fighting and diplo- macy, Great Britain thus became master of 
the whole North American con~ tinent east of the Mississippi River, and to 
the Avest and south had no rival except the slowly decaying Spanish. 
Empire. 


DIPLOMACY OF THE EEVOLUTION AND THE CONFEDEEATION 
(1775-1789 A.D.) 


The removal of the French poAver irom America opened the Avay for the 
development of the United States, a new factor in American and world 
politics. The English colonies in 1775 revolted and formed an irregular 
government, Avhich at once began to assume the sovereign power of 
making war and of negotiating treaties. Nothing could be simpler than the 
principles of our foreign policy during the revolution. The first was, as an 
independent power, to negotiate alliances with England’s enemies. The 
capture of Burgoyne’s army in 1777 led France to make Avith the United 
States the first two treaties of our national history: a commercial treaty, 
providing for the exchange of goods on liberal terms, and also setting forth 
the privileges of neutral trade Avhich either power should enjoy, if at peace 
\ARile the other was at war; and the only treaty of alliance AvUich the 
United States has ever made. This alliance was the means of securing the 
independence of America. 


The second purpose of revolutionary diplomacy was to secure commercial 
treaties with other European poAA“ers, and treaties made with Holland in 
1782, Avith Sweden in 1784, and Avith Prussia in 1785 were the fruits of 
this policy. All these treaties were a reaction from the regulation of colonial 
trade by European powers under the earlier colonial regime. 


The third object was a treaty AATth England Avhich should recognise 
Amer-— ican independence, and confirm the territorial results of the war. The 
pre~ liminary treaty of peace of 1782 (made “definitive” in 1783) Avas the 
first great triumph of American diplomacy Avith England. By it the 
independence of America Avas recognised fully, and the boundaries 
acknowledged by Eng- land included: (1) the thirteen communities which 
had joined in the war; (2) the magnificent Northwest Territory; (3) the rich 
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in the latter ages of the empire having grown out of abuses. According to 
Persian ideas the king had a twofold duty to perform, of providing for the 
security and also for the good government and cultivation, of his empire : to 
secure the former object, garrisons were established throughout its whole 
extent ; and the civil authorities were appointed to provide for the latter. 


The foundation of this beneficial arrangement was laid at the very 
commencement of the empire, by the appointment of receivers of the royal 
treasury, together with that of commanders of the forces, and the same 
continued after the provinces came to be more accurately divided, and 
satraps to be created. Xenophon gives us the most satisfactory proof of this, 
when he records the first nomination and appointment of satraps, which, as 
he tells us, were first made by Cyrus. 


” You know,” he is introduced saying to his friends, ” that I have left 
garrisons and their commandants in the conquered countries and cities, to 
whom I have given in charge to attend to nothing else but their security. 
Together with these I shall also appoint satraps who may govern the 
inhabitants, receive the tribute, pay the garrisons, and attend to all other 
necessary pointsof business.” This institution continued uninterrupted for a 
long period, and the satraps are repeatedly mentioned in history together 
with the commandants of troops. However, in the later ages of the Persian 
monarchy, it became the custom to api/oint the satraps to the command also 
of the king’s troops, more especially when they happened to be individuals 
of the royal family. In this manner the younger Cyrus was satrap of Mysia, 
Phrygia, and Lydia, and at the same time generalissimo of all the forces 
assembled in the plain of Castolus. The same we find to have been the case 
with Pharnabazus and others, so much so, that even in the time of 
Xenophon it had become customary for the satrap of a province to be also 
commander of the forces there ; more especially in the frontier provinces, 
where such a union of powers was more especially necessary. The 
pernicious effects of this practice, and its tendency to promote revolt among 
the satraps, and to prepare the way for the internal dissolution of the empire, 
are sufficiently proved by the single example of the younger Cyrus. 
Notwithstanding, however, this abuse, it is not true that a military 


area between the Ohio river and the thirty-first parallel, as far west as the 
Mississippi. The result 
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of the treaty was an unmistakable proof of the expansive spirit of the 
Amer- ican people, land-hungry from the beginning. 


During the next six years, mider the Articles of Confederation, the exter- 
nal policy of the United States was simply to complete and register the 
results of the war. Territorial difficulties arose both in the north and south. 
England continued to hold posts inside our undisputed northern boundary; 
and since Spain owned Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, a land barrier was 
thrust between the American settlements and the Gulf of Mexico._ In 1786 
a vain attempt was made to secure the navigation of the Mississippi to its 
mouth. While colonies of England the United States were subject to restric7 
tions on their commerce, but they enjoyed a specially favoured status in 
English home and West Indian ports. After the war they lost the profit- able 
trade in their own vessels to the West Indies. To recover some of these 
former privileges the United States vainly sought a commercial treaty with 
England. The Confederation expired in 1788, in the midst of a confusion of 
unsatisfied desires and of unexecuted treaties. 


DIPLOMACY OF THE FITENCH REVOLUTION (1793-1805 A.D.) 


The federal constitution, which went into force in 1789, made possible a 
firmer foreign policy by concentrating authority over foreign relations in 
the federal government, and by giving to the president (with the consent of 


the senate as to appointments and treaties) power completely to control 
foreign negotiations, and to make treaties which should be the law of the 
land. It was a period of cataclysm in international affairs. The United States 
now appeared as the first independent American contestant for a share in 
the affairs of America, and had many advantages over her two great 
compe- titors, Great Britain and Spain. When, by that sudden culmination 
of explosive forces long accumulating which we call the French Revolution, 
war was brought about between England and France (1793), the American 
merchant marine took such a share of the carrying trade of Europe that the 
government whose flag that marine carried became a factor in world 
politics. 


‘Only with the greatest difficulty did the United States save herself from 
being swept into the maelstrom of European war. The government was 
bound to France by a treaty of alliance, and by ties of frieiidship and obli- 
gation; nevertheless President Washington, in April, 1793, issued a procla7 
mation of neutrality, which marks in international relations the new 
principle, that a maritime power could remain neutral through a general 
European war. This attitude was unwelcome both to England and to France; 
and both powers instantly began to capture American merchantmen on 
grounds strange to international law, and very unfavourable to the United 
States. Our important export of provisions was disturbed by the seizure of 
grain ships, on the ground that provisions were contraband of war. Vessels 
were captured, especially by the English, because bound to ports which had 
been proclaimed in blockade, although there was no blockading force in 
front of them. The American contention that “free ships make free goods” 
was roundly denied by Great Britain; and a revival of the so-called “Rule of 
1756” affected an immense trade which immediately sprang up from the 
French colonies in American ships. In opposing these harsh and unwarrant- 
able principles, the United States was standing for the rights of neutrals 
throughout the world, and at all times. 
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Up to the American revolution, every white inhabitant of America was a 
subject of some European country. The creation of the United States opened 
up a new problem of the transfer of allegiance from one nation to another, 
and it became a Serious issue when Englishmen naturalised in the United 
States were “impressed” from the decks of American merchant- men by 
English cruisers. Such impressments were also a personal indignity which 
exasperated sailors, shipowners, and the American public. The French 
minister. Genet, by his attempt to make the United States a naval base for 
France, and by his violent attacks upon the administration in 1793, alienated 
the natural sympathy of many Americans with France; but England by 
refusing a commercial treaty, and by captures and impressments, offended 
so much more deeply that in 1794 our first provision was made for a navy. 
What seemed unavoidable trouble was averted by the negotiation of the Jay 
Treaty in 1794, which adjusted with England many of the pending questions 
of commerce of the rights of neutrals. 


The pendulum now swung the other way; France, enraged at the Jay Treaty, 
grossly insulted a special commission sent over by President Adams in 
1797, when certain unofficial go-betweens, known as X, Y, Z, demanded a 
bribe. The result was our only war with France, lasting from 1798 to 1800. 
The peace of 1800 with France included a commercial treaty; and the 
United States was now in more favourable relations with the world than 
ever before, for the Jay Treaty had settled most of the old difficulties Avith 
England, and a fortunate treaty with Spain in 1795 surrendered the Spanish 
claims north of the thirty-first parallel, and opened a long-desired 
commerce through New Orleans to the gulf. The Peace of Amiens of April, 
1802, between France and England, seemed to promise a long period of 
commercial prosperity. 


These expectations were soon dispelled, for war soon began again in 
Europe. Yet questions of commerce and defence were for the moment set 
aside by the astounding news in 1802 that Louisiana had gone back to 
France. It was then that the peace-loving Jefferson declared that on “the day 
that France takes possession of New Orleans ... we must marry ourselves to 
the British fieet and nation.” That the greatest military power of the time 
should be our near neighbour, and should sit athwart the streams which led 
from the interior to the gulf, was a danger which roused the nation, and 
caused the United States to resume the policy of territorial expansion. 
Threats of war were freely made, but a kaleidoscopic change in European 
politics caused Napoleon to give up his scheme of the restoration of the 
French colonial empire in America ; and in 1803 he threw Louisiana into 
the lap of the United States with the same princely indifference with which 
the Caliph Haroun al-Raschid would throw a purse of gold to a beggar in 
the streets. For a payment of about 112,000,000 the United States received 
the whole stretch of the Avestern Mississippi valley, to the farthest 
tributaries of the Missouri, the Platte, and the Arkansas. Yet even this rich 
accession was incom- plete, so long as we were shut off from the eastern 
gulf, and the United States never rested until West Florida was acquired by 
successive acts of armed occupation, and then reached out impatiently for 
East Florida and for Texas. 


The energy of a Yankee skipper and the forethought of Jefferson now 
completed the arch of territory crossing the continent from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific._ Captain Gray of Boston in 1792 discovered a great river in 
Oregon, which he named for his ship, the Columbia] and in 1805 the 
LeAAUs and Clark overland expedition sent out by Jefferson reached the 
Pacific. A third evidence of a purpose to keep Oregon was a little trading 
post at Astoria planted in 1810 by John Jacob Astor. 
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DIPLOMACY OF THE WAR OF 1812 (1805-1815 A.D.) 


No sooner was Louisiana fairly annexed than the commercial question 
again thrust its way to the front. At the renewal of the war in 1803 the 
British admiralty courts began to set up new and harsh principles as to 
neutral trade, especially the Rule of 1756; and refused to grant a satisfactory 
substitute for the expired Jay Treaty, Napoleon retorted with his Con- 
tinental System intended to prevent the export of British goods to any 
territory controlled by or allied with France. Great Britain retaliated by “ 
Orders in Council” in 1806 and 1807, aimed to cut off the trade of neutrals 
with France and her allies. France rejoined with equally furious and 
unprincipled “De~ crees,” and in the eleven years from 1803 to 1812 fifteen 
hundred American merchantmen were captured by the French and the 
British. At the same time the principle of impressments was pushed to the 
point of attacking the American frigate Chesapeake on the high seas and 
taking off certain British deserters. 


President Jefferson, although he had just successfully carried out a bril- 
liant little naval war with the Barbary pirates, preferred commercial restric— 
tion to war; and congress enacted at various times laws of non-intercourse 
with offending powers, non-importation of their goods, and an embargo on 
the exportation of American products. The last-named measure Napoleon 
professed to like; to some degree it distressed the British merchants, but it 
proved so ruinous to American shipowners and exporters that it was given 
up after fourteen months’ trial, in 1809. The next three years show a weak 
and fluctuating foreign policy, ineffectual against two powerful nations, 
each of which was perfectly willing to incur the ill-will of the United States 
if it could only damage its adversary. In the summer of 1812 the United 
States declared war on Great Britain. The official reasons for this war were: 
aggressions on neutral trade ; British orders in council (though they were 
grudgingly withdrawn at the last moment) ; supposed influence of the 
British in Indian hostilities on the northwest frontier (an influence which is 
now disproved) ; and impressments. A deeper cause was a just indignation 
at the reckless and overbearing behaviour of the English government, 
English diplomats, and English squadrons in American waters. 


The tactical object of the War of 1812 was the conquest of Canada; but 
owing to bad military organisation and the lack of able commanders, every 
attempt at permanent occupation of any part of Canada was an abject 
failure. On the contrary, the British occupied a large part of Maine, took and 
burned Washington, landed on the gulf coast, and occupied Astoria in 
Oregon. Nevertheless, the defeat of invading expeditions on Lake 
Champlain, and below New Orleans, by raw militia behind breastworks 
proved that a perma~ nent conquest of America was impossible; while the 
unexpected victories of American ships of war in ship duels, and the 
brilliant success of American privateers, made such an impression of 
maritime power that Great Britain accepted the favourable peace in 1814. 
This Treaty of Ghent provided that all territorial conquests should be 
restored; a separate commercial treaty was soon negotiated, which put an 
end to the long difficulties between the two countries; and the end of the 
war took away all occasion for inter- ference with American neutral trade. 
On the question of impressments, no promise could be obtained, but the 
practice ceased and was never renewed. Three years later a convention was 
made (which is still in force) 
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p:i\dng certain fishery privileges on tlie coast of Newfoundland and 
Labrador. The long period of commercial contention with Great Britain and 
other European powers had come to an end. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE (1815-1826 A.D.) 


At the end of the War of 1812 the only powers of the North American 
continent were the United States, Spain, Great Britain, and Russia, which 
was planting trading posts on the Ir’acific coast. These conditions were 
abso- lutely changed by a series of revolutions in the Spanish-American 
colonies from 1806 to 1822, which deprived Spain of every possession in 


America, except a few coast fortifications and the islands of Cuba and Porto 
Rico. The principal countries among these new American states were 
recognised as independent by the United States in 1822. The trade of these 
nations, at last free from the Spanish colonial system, was thrown open to 
the world; while a warm sympathy with struggling republics, and an 
unfounded belief in the perfectibility of Spanish-American human nature, 
led the people of the United States to take the liveliest interest in the 
success of the new neighbours. 


After the crushing of Napoleon, the affairs of Europe passed into the control 
of a sort of syndicate, made up of France, Prussia, Russia, and Austria, 
united in a pompous and ambiguous treaty called the Holy Alliance, the real 
purport of which was that if revolution should break out anywhere, the 
combined military force of the Christian allies should be available to stamp 
it out. Accordingly, when revolutionists got control of Spain the allies sent a 
French army which conquered the country and restored the_ hated Bourbon 
sovereign (1823). An immediate result was that the Spanish government 
called upon the allies to extend to America their system of crushing the 
revolutionarj spirit. 


The real influence of the naval war of 1812 was now visible in American 
diplomacy : for George Canning, British foreign minister, was so impressed 
by the force of the United States that he jiroposed to the United States to 
join in a declaration against the plan. About the same time the Russian 
government took occasion to expound its “political system,” meaning the 
principle that the Spanish-Americans ought to obey the Spanish govern- 
ment. 


The man for the hour was John Quincy Adams, secretary of state, whose 
foresight, lively national spirit, and power of vigorous expression enabled 
him to carry his convictions against the hesitation of President Monroe. 
Instead of joining in a protest with Great Britain, which would have pledged 
the United States not to annex any Spanish-American territory, he drew up a 
declaration which was substantiallj” incorporated into Monroe’s annual 
message of 1823. This is the celebrated Monroe Doctrine, of which the 
essen- tial principles are : that it proceeds from the United States alone; that 
it protests strongly against the proposed intervention of third parties in an 


American question not their own ; that it insists that European powers have 
no right to take part in general American questions, because the United 
States takes no part in distinctly European questions; it vigorouslj opposes 
the transfer to America of the “European political system” which had been 
put forward by Russia; and it takes the opportunity to attack the territorial 
pretensions of that power by a clause declaring that the American 
continents are all occiqned, and no longer subject to “colonisation” by any 
European power, though then-existing colonies should be respected. 
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This is the Monroe Doctrine, intended to secure the peace of America by 
preventing the bringing in of new influences, new cluarrcls over territory, 
and new efforts to establish European authority. The doctrine was com- 
pletely successful in all its brandies. Russia hastened to make treaties, 
withdrawing most of her territorial claims. The plan of intervention 
instantly collapsed. From that ciay ,o this Europe has recognised that in all 
American questions, except those of the continued possession of territory 
occupied by European nations in 1823, and the settlement of difficulties 
between a single European and a single American power, the United States 
has a far greater interest and influence than any other power. In 182G a 
congress of the Spanish-American states was held at Panama, one object 
being to secure from the United States a distinct pledge that it would protect 
them; and though Adams thought he saw an opportunity to place the United 
States at the head of a group of American states, congress would not 
support him, and our Latin-American neighbours were allowed to work out 
their own destinies with very little interference from the United States. 


DIPLOMACY OF TERKITORIAL EXPANSION (1829-IS6I A.D.) 


During the tliirty years from 1830 to 1860 came an epoch of the breaking 
down of the barriers of trade. In 1833 the United States began to recede 


from its protective policy, and in 1846 adopted a revenue tariff, which con~ 
tinued to the Civil War. This policy corresponded with a movement in 
Europe to remove discriminations and reduce duties. About 1830 Great 
Britain finally yielded the long-contested point of the West India trade in 
American ships, and in 1847 the last remnants of the British navigation acts 
disappeared. With a commercial marine second only to that of Great 
Britain, the United States represented throughout the world the principle of 
unre- stricted trade; and by commercial treaties with China (1844) and 
Japan (1853) inaugurated our diplomatic relations with Asia. 


In this period also two very perplexing and protracted boundary ques~ tions 
were settled with Great Britain. The northeastern, or Maine, contro- versy 
depended on the construction of the treaty of 1782, for it described a 
tlivision line which coukl not be laid down upon the actual grouiKl. It was 
happily settled in 1842 by a compromise in the Webster-Ashburton Treaty. 
At the other extremity of the continent difficulty arose from the rival claims 
of England and the United States to Oregon, a region hitherto unoccupied 
by any civilised nation. A convention was made with England in 1818 for 
the joint occupation of the disputed belt, pending a later settlement, and in 
1819 Spain withdrew any claims north of the forty-second parallel ; in 1825 
the Russians ceased to claim south of 54 degrees and 40 minutes. As the 
natural wealth of the coast and its importance as a Pacific point of departure 
became evident, the boundary controversy grew fiercer; but in 1846 it was 
adjusted by a compromise on the forty-ninth parallel. 


Though ready to come to a reasonable accommodation on the northern 
border, the government of the United States put forth very different 
principles in the southward. Texas, California, Central America, and Cuba 
became objects of eager diplomacy. Americans in considerable numbers 
made their way to Texas, then a province of Mexico, and formed a 
community, which in 1835 secureil its independence by force of arms. The 
Texans were anxious to enter the American Union, but they were staved off, 
because likely to bring a powerful reinforcement to the slave [mwer within 
the [hiited States ; not till 
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1845 was Texas at last admitted by the then novel process of incorporation 
into the Union through a joint resolution of congress. President Polk came 
into office in 1845 with the jiurpose of annexing California, with its 
splendid port of San Francisco. He took advantage of outstanding quarrels 
with Mexico, and of a preposterous claim of the Texans to the whole 
territory as far as the Rio Grande, and made war on Mexico (August, 1846). 
In a few months Cali- fornia w’as taken, and New Mexico, a necessary 
land-bridge between the east and the Pacific coast, was also occupied. 
These conquests were confirmed by the Peace of 1848 with Mexico. The 
beginning of a distinct policy of annexation of Cuba was an attempt of Polk 
to purchase the island in 1848. Then followed a series of filibustering 
expeditions, and in 1854 the Ostend Manifesto announced the open and 
avowed purpose of annexing it by force, a purpose with some difficulty 
prevented by the pressure of anti-slavery sentiment. 


The annexation of California showed the need of rapid and secure com- 
munication across the isthmus; the consequence was a treaty with the 
United States of Colombia (1846) giving the United States equality of use 
and large powers of control over any canal that nfight be constructed across 
the isthmus of Panama. The only other available isthmus route, the 
Nicaragua, was flanked by the so-called “Mosquito Protectorate” of Great 
Britain. To remove that exclusive influence, the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 
1850 provided for a joint guaranty of the Nicaragua route, and for the 
principle of neutrality over any other route. Though that treaty was 
ambiguous and gave I’ise to ten years’ dispute, it destroyed any exclusive 
claim of Great Britain, and prevented other nations from assuming any 
responsibility for the canal. 


government was introduced in the provinces, for the other civil officers 
continued to be independent of the commanders of the forces, and the latter 
were not allowed to take any part in the civil administration. Xenophon tells 
us that the satraps were entrusted with the surveillance of the commanders 
of the troops as well as over the civil magistrates ; the king of Persia 
appointing persons of both descriptions commanders of the forces, and also 
magistrates to govern the country, the one class being bound to pay 
deference to the other. 


The first duty of the satraps and their deputies (inrap’xoC) undoubtedly was 
the collection of the revenue, whether in kind or in money ; their ofiice, 
however, was not limited to this, but they were at the same time 
commissioned to promote agriculture and the improvement of the soil ; and 
the remarkable attention which was devoted to these objects constitutes the 
chief merit of the Persian administration. The code of Zoroaster, as has been 
already remarked, insisted upon the duty of cultivating the soil, by 
gardening, rearing of cattle, and tillage, as one of the most sacred duties of 
his disciples, everything impure being banished from the land where his law 
was received, and nothing allowed there but pure men, pure animals, and 
pure vegetables. This idea of the legislator, when applied to a whole empire, 
presents, doubtless, a magnificent picture, whicli, though it must needs 
remain for the most part an ideal picture, was nevertheless, to a great extent, 
real-650 THE HISTORY OF PEESIA 


ised under the Persian monarchy. Those parks or paradises, which 
surrounded not only the palaces of the monarch, but those of his satraps, 
were so many lively images of the pure kingdom of Ormuzd, realised as far 
as was possible by the most illustrious of his servants. When the j’ ounger 
Cyrus led the admiring Lysander through his pleasure grounds, and 
displayed their regularity and beauty, ” All these,” he informed him, ” I 
have myself planned, and even planted many of the trees with my own 
hands ; ” and when the Spartan general replied by an incredulous glance at 
his splendid robes, and chains, and armlets of gold, he sware to him by 
Mithras, as a good servant of Ormuzd, that he never tasted food till he had 
fatigued himself by-labour. 


DIPLOMACY OF THE CIVIL WAR PERIOD (1861-1877 A.D.) 


The outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 for a time threw American diplo- 
macy into the background ; but old questions reappeared and new questions 
arose, which taxed to the utmost our skilful secretary of state, Seward, and 
our ministers abroad. Questions of neutral trade and of privateering looked 
very different when we were at war and England was a neutral; and the 
status of a community which had revolted seemed very different to 
Northern statesmen from what it seemed to the fathers of the revolution. 
Hence the overturning of cherished precedents; hence protests because 
foreign powers recognised the Confederacy as a belligerent; hence the 
search of the British ship Trent on the high seas ; hence the capture of 
vessels not bound to Southern ports, but having on board military supplies. 
Gradually Seward’s diplo- macy was triumphant. He prevented the 
recognition of the independence of the Confederacy by Great Britain or 
France, and stopped the fitting out of Confederate cruisers in England. 


The war, however, left a crop of difficult questions. The United States pet 
up the Alabama Claims for the fitting out of the cruisers in England. 
English statesmen saw that they had set a precedent very difficult for them- 
selves in later wars; they therefore took the unusual step of an apology for 
their action in the Alabama case, and they entered into an arbitration at 
Geneva (1872), of which it was the foregone conclusion that they must pay 
an indemnity. The Alabama claims were thereby settled by the pay~ ment 
of fifteen and a half million dollars. 


The question of the allegiance of the emigrant, which had caused the war of 
1812, came up again when Germans and others, naturalised in the UilitcM 
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States, were seized and punished, on returning home, for failure to perform 
military service. To obviate this trouble, by a series of treaties (1868) 
European countries agreed to the principle that people who left their coun- 


try without the intention of returning, and remained five years, whether 
naturalised or not, thereby cancelled their obligations to and the privileges 
of their native country. The welcome to foreign immigrants by the Chinese 
Treaty of 1868 was extended to people of that nation. 


With other American states our relations during this period were in general 
peaceful; but an attempt to subvert an American republic— exactly the case 
foreseen by Monroe’s doctrine — almost led to war with France. In 1860 a 
French expedition entered Mexico, remained, increased, set up a so-called 
empire, protected by French bayonets, and ignored Seward’s repeated 
intimations that a French dependency was not to be thought of. At the end 
of the Civil War the hints of the United States were reinforced by the 
appearance of a hundred thousand bluecoats in Texas. As a result, the 
French were reluctantly withdrawn in 1867, and the so-called Mexican 
Empire instantly collapsed. 


The Civil War revealed the need of a naval station in the West Indies, and 
the question of isthmus transit again came up. The result was a new phase 
of the canal question, involving treaties with Honduras and Nicaragua in 
1864 and 1867, similar in spirit to the earher treaty with Colom— bia. 
Seward also negotiated a treaty for the cession of the Danish islands in the 
West Indies, and for the acquisition of Samana Bay in San Domingo. Both 
plans failed because the senate would not sanction them; but Seward was 
quick to take up with an offer of Russia to cede Alaska (1867). General 
Grant revived the project of annexing San Domingo in 1871; but again the 
senate refused to confirm the policy of annexation of a region inhabited by 
a half-barbarous people. Nevertheless, against the will_ of the govern- 
ment, the United States was involved in West Indian questions by a revolt 
of the Cubans in 1868, followed by ten years of spasmodic guerilla warfare. 
Avoiding war with Spain when an opportunity was presented by the brutal 
execution of Americans captured on the ship Virginius (1873), the United 
States, by a threat of uniting with European powers in armed intervention to 
stop hostilities, brought about a peace in 1878. 


PERIOD OF AGGRESSIVE DIPLOMACY (1877-1895 A.D.) 


In 1878 the United States seemed to have adjusted most of its difficulties 
with foreign nations except a series of irritating disputes with many Latin- 
American states, arising out of failures to protect the lives and property of 
Americans within their limits. These questions of claims had in many cases 
been settled by conventions calling for money indemnities, which were 
unpaid, or partially paid. The United States occasionally was misled into the 
sup- port of fictitious claims which offended our neighbours; on the other 
hand, the interminable delays and broken promises caused a deep-seated 
distrust of the Latin Americans and of their ability to keep up orderly 
governments. Some statesmen, especially Mr. Blaine, thought that the 
influence of the government ought to be used somehow to keep our unruly 
neighbours in 


Another change of angle in our foreign policy was brought about by the 
high tariff, which was repeatedly mcreased at various times from 1861 to 
1890, and which was inconsistent with the spirit of liberal trade 
arrangements 
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which had characterised our ante-bellum diplomacy. Foreign customers like 
France and Gerinany began to put retaliatory tariffs on American prod- 
ucts, and import duties on South American staples checked the trade with 
those countries. At the same time, the decline of the American merchant 
inaiine, due in great part to the substitution of iron for wooden ships, 
dimin- ished the vessel-owning interest, which always fai/ours brisk 
foreign trade. 


A third new factor in i/rerican diplomacy was the awakening of the 
Ameiican people to the possibilities of the Pacific, an interest which was 
first clearly revealed in the determination to establish and to keep an 
influence in the Samoan Islands (1889). In the Hawaiian Islands also, in 
1893, most of the white lesidents, chiefly Americans, united in a revolution, 
which resulted in an independent republic. 


Our Asiatic relations were disturbed by a change of policy as to Chinese 
mnmgration. By a series of drastic laws from 1880 to 1893, sometimes in 
defiance of treaties, sometimes in accordance with new treaties, the further 
coming in of Chinese labour was absolutely prohibited. ’ 


Anothei phase of this new interest in the Pacific was a long dispute with 
Cyeat Britain on the seal fisheries in the North Pacific. Mr. Blaine succes- 
sively set up the doctrines that Bering Sea was a closed sea (a proposition 
against which John Quincy Adams had vigorously protested in 1823); that 
the seals wcie a seal herd, the property of the United States wherever they 
went ; and that it was “ contra honos mores ” to extirpate so valuable an 
ani-nral. Aftei exeicising the right of search by capturing British fisheniien 
on the open sea, the matter was submitted to arbitration in 1893; and the 
decision went against the United States on all questions of exclusive rio-ht 
outside the three-mile boundary limit. 


Meanwhile, oui lelations with Latin jAmerica had taken on a new phase 
through the desire of Mr. Blaine, when secretary of state in 1881, to put an 
end to the destructive wars betw’een Latin American powers and to 
strengthen the commercial relations pf the United States with Latin 
America. Ills attempt to induce Chili to treat its conquered enemy Peru with 
consideration was misinterpreted by our minister to Peru, who ventured to 
threaten Chih with the power of the United States (1881) . The threat was 
disregarded, but a latent feeling of hostility was left. Ten years later, after a 
Chilian revolution, the successful party charged the United States with 
givino-aid and comfort to their rivals. The ill-feeling led in 1891 to an 
attack upon the crew oi the United States ship Baltimore in the harbour of 
Valparaiso, in which several men were killed; and as months passed without 
a suitable Myology, m 1892 President Harrison sent to congress what was 
practically I\efore it went in, the delayed apology was cabled. 


II s-lso sincerely anxious to make reciprocity treaties with 


the Latin-American countries, and when he was a second time secretary of 
smte, m 1890, he called a Pan-American Congress to discuss inter- 
American attairs. Hie Congress passed a sheaf of resolutions, and made 
elaborate plans but no progress could be made against the hostility of those 


control- ling the financial policy of the government to any international 
trade which meant a lowering of tariff duties. 


7’\\® canal question also went through a great transformation 


during this period. A French company, headed by De Lesseps, the success- 
Lil engineer of the Suez_ Canal, was formed in 1879. In vain did Secretary 
LvarU urge that the United States had a “paramount interest” in the canal ° 
m vain did 1 resident Hayes declare that a canal would be “part of our coast 
line ; m vain did Secretary Blaine quote the phrases of Monroe’s message, 
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and declare that a canal under European auspices would be a “political 
system.” Congress and the people remained indifferent, and the French 
company continued operations for ten years, till bankrupted by scandalous 
mismanagement and theft (1889). A public sentiment began to manifest 
itself for exclusive American control, and Secretary Blaine made desperate 
efforts to get rid of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which provided for a joint 
guarantee of any future canal. 


The first public and formal announcement of a new policy in Latin-Ameri- 
can affairs was a message sent by President Cleveland to congress (1895) 
recommending war with Great Britain unless that power consented to arbi- 
trate certain territory disputed between British Guiana and Venezuela. The 
message included despatches written by Secretary Olney, expressing a 
policy which deserves to be called “the Olney Doctrine.” He held in effect 
that to press territorial claims on an American state is an attempt to “control 
their destiny,” contrary to the Monroe Doctrine; that European colonies in 
America were “unnatural and inexpedient”; that “to-day the United States is 
practically sovereign on this continent” ; that his exposition was the original 
Monroe Doctrine, was international law, and was binding on other nations. 
The supremacy of the United States in America was, however, still claimed 
because the United States did not interfere in European affairs. Olney’s 


doctrine, which goes to a point never before reached by an American 
statesman, had two immediate effects. Great Britain agreed to the arbitra- 
tion (under which most of the disputed territory was assigned to her) ; and 
Great Britain woke to the fact that the American people were disposed to 
claim for themselves a much more important place in the world’s affairs 
than ever before. 


THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD POWER (1895-1904 A.D.) 


Within three years one of the main props of Mr. Olney’s doctrine was 
destroyed, when the United States began to claim a share in the affairs of 
the eastern hemisphere, while at the same time reasserting a special and 
almost exclusive authority in the western world. The three elements in this 
portentous change in diplomatic outlook were Cuba, Asia, and the isthmus. 
A second Cuban War broke out in 1895. The tradition of the United States 
ever since the Civil War had been one of strict neutrality in all wars, and we 
took no sides between Spain and the insurgents until 1898, when reports of 
the cruelty of the Spaniards, and the blowing up of the battle-ship Maine in 
the harbour of Havana, aroused the hostility of the Americans. 


In April, 1898, we engaged in our first war with Spain, the avowed purpose 
being the removal of Spanish domination over Cuba. The war was 
successful by sea and land; Cuba was evacuated by the Spaniards, and soon 
after turned over to the Cubans ; Porto Rico was invaded and retained as a 
con- quest. Thus the long-desired West India naval stations were secured, 
and a United States possession was set athwart the main highway from 
Europe to the isthmus of Panama. On the other side of the globe a fleet was 
sent to find the Spanish fleet in the Philippines. It found it in the bay of 
Manila, destroyed it, and thereby completely upset the Spanish government 
of those islands. In the treaty of peace, negotiated in August, 1898, the 
United States insisted that the Philippines also be transferred, and the 
annexation of those islands, which are about four hundred and fifty miles 
from the mainland of Asia, made the United States an Asiatic power. Since 
the relations of Asia are controlled by European powers, the United States 
then and there 
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abandoned that doctrine of two spheres which was the basis of our special 
influence in America from John Quincy Adams to Richard Olney. Our true 
status as a world power, concerned in world questions, was shown in 1900, 
when the United States joined in a military expedition to rescue the Euro- 
peans besieged in Peking; and when the genius of John Hay, the greatest 
secretary of state since John Quincy Adams, compelled the European 
powers to accept the American policy of keeping China intact, and 
preserving “ the open door” of equal commercial privilege. 


After the exclusion of Spain from America, the only other great nation 
having a large territorial interest was Great Britain; and the next step in 
American diplomacy was to come to an understanding with that power. The 
Suez Canal, nominally neutralised, is really owned and controlled by Great 
Britain ; hence that power was willing to acknowledge similar rights in the 
isthmus of Panama. By a treaty of 1901 the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was 
abrogated, and the United States was left free to construct a canal, and to 
exercise full control over it. 


At last the desire of fifty years seemed crowned. The French company was 
a commercial failure and was willing to sell its plant for what it would 
bring. No other European pow’ er dreamed of interfering. Hence the United 
States in 1903 negotiated a treaty with Colombia for the construction of a 
canal across the isthmus of Panama by the government. Colombia declined 
to ratify the treaty, but the people of the department of Panama revolted, 
were immediately recognised as independent by the United States, and 
made a treaty allowing the United States full control of the canal. 


A new competitor for American territory appeared about 1900 in the 
German Empire, which cast longing eyes on South America as a field for 
German colonisation. No formal treaties were made upon this subject, but a 
tacit understanding was reached by President Roosevelt and the German 
emperor that Germany would under no circumstances acquire territory, or 
found naval stations, or occupy places as a military demonstration. No 
objection, however, w’as made to the blockading of the coast of Venezuela 
(1902) by Germany, Italy, and England; but the United States declined to 
sanction any march into the country. 


Thus in the year 1904 the United States has come to entertain a very 
different set of diplomatic principles from those of 1783. A succession of 
annexations by purchase, incorporation, or conquest shows an expansive 
spirit. The high tariff and the impossibility of securing ratification of 
reciprocity treaties proves a purpose to limit trade with all parts of the world 
except our own possessions. The long active principles of isolation and of 
the two spheres of world politics have been broken to pieces by our entry 
into Asiatic affairs, and our consequent interest in the interplay of European 
powers. Our ancient rival and enemy Great Britain has become our nearest 
diplomatic friend. The policy of cordial reception of immigrants from every 
quarter of the globe has given place to a spirit of restriction everywhere, 
and of exclu- sion of Mongolian races. The old-time principle that the 
Panama isthmus route was for the benefit of all nations, and should not 
come into any one hand, has been abandoned, and, with the common 
consent of Europe, the United States assumes sole authority over the new 
waterway. While reaching out in the Pacific and eastern Asia for objects not 
yet clearly defined, the United States has found it necessary to assume a 
new set of responsibilities in the West Indies and in Central America, and to 
become in effect the arbiter of Mexico and of South America. 
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In attempting to discuss in a few pages some salient facts of the Revolu- 
tionary period in American history, we are forced to select only two or tiuee 
of the most significant general truths. The Revolutionary period may be 
considered as beginning with the Peace of Paris m 1/63, for then, although 
England was triumphant over all her foes, began her severest trial; then for 
the first time she was confronted in all seriousness with the tremendous 
problem of imperial organization; then she was called on to appreciate at 
the full the delicate and difficult task of managing wisely and weU a 
ffigorous, progressive, and hardy folk, separated from the mother country bj 
tlmee thousand miles of water and already possessed of habits and political 
practices that must not be rudely disregarded. The Revolutionary’ period 
riiav be con~ sidered as ending with the adoption of the constitution of the I 
nited States, for in that document and in the various state constitutions that 
had already been formed we find the thinking and the detemiined effort of a 
generation. 


Before taking up the distinctly political questions that demand our atten- 
tion in a cursory view of the Revolution, we may stop to notice the 
difficulty of England’s task and how unready she was in many ways to meet 
it. In 1763 she had had colonies for a hundred and fifty years, and 
especiaUv during the last fifty they had been growing with great rapiditv, 
but England had not developed any wholly satisfactory method of 
administration, and, though it would be an exaggeration to say that she had 
neglected them and allowed them to go their way, she certahily had suffered 
theni to grow without burden- some restraint. There had arisen across the 
Atlantic thirteen political com- munities that were as vet loyal to the 
mother country, but were filled with the self reliance and assertiveness 
begotten by the opportunities of the new world These communities of 
intelligent men had in a considerable degree pas^d away from the 
conventionalities of Em’ope, and were gradually grovung toward the freer 
and broader democracy that was to establish it^lf com- pletely in the early 


part of the nineteenth cptury. Tie may well wonder whether any method of 
colonial administration or any system of miperial organisation could long 
have held the Americans and English together; certainly any effort on the 
part of England to legislate _ affectmg American interests was m danger of 
arousing objection if not opposition, and any piece 
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of affirmative legislation bearing directly on American social, commercial, 
or political habits was likely to bring forth the divergence of the two 
peoples and awaken to retort the assertive spirit of the colonists. England 
had not sought to rule her colonies with an iron hand, or to heap upon them, 
as had France, the burdens of the feudal regime. The very freedom that had 
been allowed them, their very self dependence, increased the difficulty of 
discover- ing satisfactory organisation; no system that could be discovered 
could bo satisfactory unless there was a recognition of differences between 
the colonies and the mother country. In fact the situation may be thus 
expressed: the greater the difference in social habits, in political practices 
and thought, and in commercial interests, the greater was the need of 
recognising that differ ence as a permanent factor in the problem of 
colonial administration or imperial organisation, and, at the same time, the 
greater was the difficulty of co-opera~ tion and essential understanding. Of 
course the problem might to some extent have been postponed and avoided 
; every question might have been decided on its merits as the question arose 
; all the relations between the colonies and the mother country might have 
been determined by an application of the rules of justice and morality. But 
for such high-minded statesmanship England was not yet prepared, and the 
events ushered in by the Stamp Act seemed to demand, in a measure, the 
acceptance of a fixed theory of imperial power. 


Now England was called on to undertake this great task when she was 
herself politically unsound, when her governmental system was from any 


These precepts, therefore, of their religion, made it the sacred duty of the 
rulers of the provinces to further the cultivation of their several districts ; 
and as the military establishment underwent a review every year, so also did 
the civil department. Xenophon tells us, that ” The king visited every year 
some part of his empire, and wheresoever he was not able to proceed 
himself he sent a delegate for the same purpose. Those magistrates in whose 
territory the ground was found to be well cultivated, and covered with trees 
or crops, had an augmentation of territory allotted to them by the king, and 
were rewarded with presents ; and those whose provinces were found to be 
ill cultivated and depopulated, whether through neglect or in consequence 
of oppression, were rebuked and deprived of their command, and others 
appointed in their place.” 


If these institutions had not been broken down by the abuses which 
hastened the fall of the Persian monarch}% they would have formed a 
considerable set-off against all the inevitable evils which accompany 
despotic governments. However considerable might be the expense 
occasioned by the maintenance of the king, his satraps, and forces, it cannot 
have been oppressive in countries blessed with such singular fertility, where 
the imposts were chiefly paid in kind, so long as wise enactments for the 
cultivation of the soil tended to lighten these burdens ; but the extravagance 
and luxury of the great, and their frequent revolts and intestine wars, caused 
these sage laws to fall into disuse, and frustrated the benevolent intentions 
of the Median legislator. 


The disposal of the government of provinces rested with the king, who 
usually appointed kinsmen of his own, his brothers, or his sons-in-law. The 
court of the satrap was formed on that of the monarch, and all its 
ceremonial the same, only less magnificent. The satraps also had their 
harems, entrusted, like that of the monarch, to eunuchs, and a numerous 
attendance of household troops, distinct from the king’s soldiers, and 
consisting in part or altogether of Persians : their residences, like those of 
the monarch, were surrounded Ijy parks ; and occasionally, in the finer 
months of the j-ear, they (like the monarch) migrated from one place to 
another, attended by their courts, and spent the summer under tents. 


point of view unreasonable and corrupt. The most important governmental 
positions were in the hands of venal placemen ; political bribery and the 
pur- chasing of elections were as common in public life as were hard and 
deep drinking, high and reckless play, among the members of the governing 
classes of the country. Seats in parliament were systematically purchased, 
unblush-ingly offered for sale and shamelessly bargained for. Even the 
classic cor- poration of Oxford publicly announced that if its members in 
parliament wished reelection they could obtain their desire by the payment 
of a certain amount. Chatham, lamenting the low state of public morals, 
spoke of the torrent of private corruption that was overflowing his country, 
and declared “ the riches of Asia have been poured in upon us and have 
brought with them not only Asiatic luxury, but I fear Asiatic principles of 
government.” The first two facts of general interest we notice, therefore, 
were the immense difficulty of England’s task, and her unfitness, for the 
moment, to enter upon it with virtue, wisdom, and self denial. Any view of 
the Revolution would be misleading, however, which did not point out that 
some of the ablest English statesmen argued unceasingly for the cause of 
the colonists, and, if they did not accept the theories of colonial leaders, saw 
fully the danger that lay in the aggressiveness and assertiveness of the 
mother country. On the other hand, thousands of colonists had no sympathy 
with the extreme opposition to the law of parliament, and saw much more 
to be gained by union and loyalty than by rebellion. Not all of the colonists 
advocated going to war in behalf of the ideas which were ultimately fought 
for and which were finally imbedded in American constitutions and laws. 


If we turn our attention to the controversy with the purpose of seeing the 
most important political principles involved, we see that the most sig- 
nificant difficulties were of three kinds: (1) those connected with the theory 
and practice of representation ; (2) those connected with the idea of 
individual liberty, or, conversely, those connected with the extent of 
governmental power over the individual; (3) those connected with the 
determination of the extent, character, and foundations of local self 
government, or, to state 
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the fact differently, those connected with the proper distribution of authority 
between the centre and the parts in a broad and compote empire On each 
one of these three main topics of argument and dispute England and 
Ameiica held different tenets; frequently their methods of thought totally 
vaiied. From America’s interpretation and from her insistence on certain 
principles came fundamental institutions of the United States. Doubtless 
there had Len long preparation in English and colonial history for the more 
significant theories which the Americans propounded; but the insistence 
upon these doctrines for some years in the heat of argument brought them 
cleaily to view and prepared them for expression in the written documents 
and the in- stitutions that were finally established. It is this thrusting forth 
of ideas m government that constitutes the source of chiefest interest for the 
student of the Revolution The war was not the despairing and impulsive 
uprising o\ a people who had been beaten down by cruelties and bitter 
oppressions; it was not an insurrection based on personal hatreds or on 
dread of a rrfiing dynasty Whatever may have been the underlying reason 
for the final clash of arms— and doubtless there were many underlying 
reasons— Daniel Webster but exaggerated the truth when he declared that 
the American people took arms against a preamble and fought eight years 
against a declaration From this aspect the American Revolution stands as a 
mark of distinction to Great Britain, as one of her claims to greatriess 
among nations. II the problem of colonial organisation did prove m a crisis 
beyond the comiorehensio of her statesmen, if, in a moment of weakness 
and weighed down by imliLcal corruption, she lost her most valuable 
American possessions, the principles on which the war was fought by the 
colonists ‘emselyes were a to her past and to her own productive energy. 
Finland cannot be lobbed of all that was good and promising in the 
American Revolution. ^ 


The three main centres of dispute may now be considered separately. rU 
When England, disregarding her previous practices, sought by the btamp 
Act to raise money in America (1765), there was at once strenuous 
opposition The assertion was emphatically made by colonial leaders that 
representation was unjust and contrary to the principles of the English con 
stitution to the privileges of which the colonists as Englishmen weie entitle . 
tUco^ that money could not be taken from them .uftou 


their own consent, and, as they could have no representative m “he Bi itis 
parliament parliament had no right to tax them. Among other replies to this 
‘conteAtmn, the British pamphleteers and debaters asserted that the 
colonists were “virtually represented,” by which term they seemed to mean 
that a member of the house of commons, chosen in Cornwall or Midcfiesex 
really represented Massachusetts and Virginia because ™ parliament, and 
not simply a deputy of those that , 


polls They declared, too, that the parliament represented, that is to say 
Mood for :md cared for, the whole realm, including the colonies beyond 


The opponents of the colonial claims brought out with distinctness the fact 
that the Americans were as much represented as the great majority _ of tire 
people of Great Britain, “of whom,” said Lord Mansfield, among nine 
millions’ there are eight who have no votes m electing members of parha- 
nent ” ’ “Every objection, therefore,” he said, “to the “Aefnclency of the 
colonies upon parliament, which arises to it upon the ground of 
representation Toes o t\rwhole present constitution of Great Britain, and I 
suppose it is nM meant to new model that too.” There was the rub. In 
resenting the daim of right which the Americans set up, the parliamentary 
orators were uphoid 
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ing what Pitt justly termed the rotten part of the constitution. The English 
representative system was then in such a condition that no one could accept 
the American doctrine without condemning the very basis of parliament. 
Large and populous cities were without representation, while little hamlets 
had the right to elect members. Eighty-seven peers could return to the 
commons two hundred and eighteen members from England and Wales 
alone. At one time the duke of Norfolk controlled the selection of eleven 
members of the house; the duke of Newcastle controlled seven. “Seats were 
held in both houses alike by hereditary right.” 


The conditions in England were so extravagantly unreasonable that in later 
years the representative system was remodelled in the Reform Bill of 1832 , 


but it should be noticed that the American idea and practice were essentially 
different from the English of the Revolutionary time, and that America was 
really insisting on her own ideas. In the colonies, it is true universal 
suffrage did not prevail, but it was common for the men of a certain district 
or town to choose, without constraint from without, one of their own 
number to represent them in the assembly, to speak for them and to guard 
their interests. _ No locality with a considerable population would have 
brooked a denial of its right to send one of its citizens to the legislature. 
Such was not, nor ever had been, the English practice or theory. Moreover, 
England had really never established more than the principle ’ that money 
should not be taken from the people without the consent of parliament; it 
had not deliberately laid down and made good the doctrine that no taxes 
should be levied without the consent of the country at large. 


In all that the Americans claimed, they did not pretend to be demanding a 
revision of the English constitution ; they demanded only a recognition of 
what they believed the constitution already was. A revolution, of course, 
may be based on the assertion that existing institutions are altogether wrong 
and harm- ful; America based her revolt on the charge that existing 
institutions which were good and admirable, were neglected and distorted 
by law-makers This fact gives a peculiar interest to the theory of the 
struggle ; but it must be con~ fessed that, even if it is true that the colonial 
doctrines were a natural product of English history, and even if it is true that 
the colonies were carrying out into fuller practice the spirit of the doctrines 
which the English people had earlier struggled for, still in their arguments, 
under the guise of demanding the old and the well-established, they were 
really asking for the new. They were demanding an acceptance, in the 
structure of the English state, of new principles which were a distinct 
advance upon what had as yet been embodied 111 the English constitution. 
They were asking for legal recognition of a politico-ethical proposition. 


(2) As opposed to American assertions that parliament had no right to levy 
internal taxes on the colonies, the English lawyers could cite precedent and 
quote legal maxims, and even cite Lockers Essay on Government for their 
pui poses, but after all it is hard to see that they got much farther than 
assert— ing the sovereignty of parliament and declaring that taxation is part 
of the general legislative authority. They did not get much beyond laying 


down an absolute assertion which they took to be undeniable. The leaders 
of American sentiment undertook, in one way or another, to deny or refute 
this assertion,’ but the most interesting for our purposes is the method 
employed most tellingly by Samuel Adams, under whose influence were 
prepared the ablest state documents of Massachusetts. Adams and those 
who thought with him were ready in their turn to lay down a set of absolute 
proposi- tions. I hey made effective use of the reasoning and statements of 
Locke, 
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whom we may call the philosopher of the revolution of the seventeenth 
cen- tury, the century in which the cleavage of the English race began. 
Adams asserted that Americans were entitled to the laws of Englishmen, 
and that “it is the glory of the British prince, and the happiness of all his 
subjects, that their constitution hath its foundation in the immutable laws of 
nature ; and as the supreme legislative as well as the supreme executive 
derives its authority from that constitution, it should seem that no laws can 
be made or executed that are repugnant to any essential law in nature.” 
Inevitably Adams went farther, and the doctrine which he laid down is of 
immense impor- tance in the development of American government. If 
every free govern- ment is bound to regard the laws of nature, which are 
unchangeable, then every free government is bound by a fixed law; this 
principle Adams pro~ claimed once and again. “There are, my lord,” he 
wrote, “fundamental rules of the constitution, which it is humbly presumed 
neither the supreme legislative nor the supreme executive can alter. In all 
free states the con~ stitution is fixed.” 


It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of assertions like these. 
Such fundamental propositions, put forth at a crisis, repeated over and over 
again when a people are alert and interested, must have profound effect. At 
least here we see in this contention between parliament and the American 
leaders the central line of opposition between English ideas of gov- 
ernment and those basic principles which underlie the constitutions of the 


United States. The principle of the English constitutional system is to-day 
the principle that all political power is in the hands of government ; the 
prin- ciple of the American constitutional system is that not all power is in 
the hands of government ; all American government is of limited authority. 


Moreover, as we have seen, there comes out with sharpness and distinct- 
ness in this controversy the American idea that government should be 
restrained by a fixed law ; the English idea was that the law of the 
constitution was ever changing and from day to day was what parliament 
made it. It may be easy for us, when once we see how radically opposed are 
these two systems of gov- ernment, to draw conclusions that are not 
altogether warranted; it may be easy to say at once that from these 
Revolutionary assertions came the written constitutions of America ; that 
from these declarations came the fundamental notions of American political 
theory. But of course we should remember that nothing happens without 
cause, and on contemplation we see that the principles put forth by the 
colonists were the natural statements of men who had lived under colonial 
charters and had been accustomed all their lives to see their own 
governments limited by fixed and rigid law. We see also — and this is more 
important — that it was America that was carrying out the principles along 
which English liberty had developed. It will not do to say that, from the 
sheer technical point of view, the colonists were right and the 
parliamentarians wrong, for as a matter of fact the course of English his- 
tory had not established the principle that parliament was limited or 
checked by any fixed constitution; the commons had gradually acquired 
power and authority at the expense of the king, and by one way and another 
had limited him, but as mere theory the established principle of the English 
constitution was’ that the king, lords, and commons, constituting together 
the crown in parliament, could do everything and anything of a political 
character While it will not do to say that English debaters and pamphleteers 
were misstating the law of the constitution, we can say that the English 
colonists had developed in the free air of the new world an idea which had 
been struggled for through- out the centuries; they were ready to announce 
and establish the doctrine 
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that there should be “a government of law and not of men.” That was a 
thoroughly British maxim ; all struggle against arbitrary and capricious 
gov ernment was a comment on this principle. When the British 
parliament said there was no limit to its authority, when it asserted that_ the 
mere fact that it did a thing was a proof of the legality of the act, the 
colonists in response may have denied the law of the English constitution, 
but they gave utterance to a principle which was itself a product of English 
history . They declared that there were some things that even parliament 
could not do : it could not take away one’s property without his consent, for 
to do so would be to neglect the fundamental law of nature and disregard 
the constitution which in Eng- land and in all free countries was “fixed.” 
The colonists were announcing a proposition begotten of the centuries of 
British history, when they proclaimed that there must be in all free states a 
government of law and not of men, and that if parliament had a right of its 
own free will to bind the colonists in all cases whatsoever, then they were 
subjects of an absolute and autocratic government. 


There is very little evidence that the Englishmen really understood the drift 
and essential character of the American argument. They could read and 
deny such essays as those of John Dickinson, and they could meet all sorts 
of legal assertion and even quote Locke for their own needs ; but they gave 
as a rule no indication of appreciating the internal significance of the 
colonial doctrine. We ought to see, however, that the philosophical and 
legal theories that were put forth by the Americans were not left by the 
colonists in mid- air, nor used merely for argument. The Declaration of 
Independence stated some of them clearly : that all men are created equal 
and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights. We see here 
the doctrine that cer- tain rights belonging to man in a state of nature 
cannot be taken away because they have never been surrendered by natural 
man to society. This doctrine of inalienable right, which has played such an 
important part in American history, found perhaps even better statement in 
the Virginia constitution of 1776, which was drawn up before the 
Declaration of Independence and owes its phraseology in these important 
parts to George Mason. The weight of such statements as these may be 
more apparent when we remember that the state constitutions of America 


contain to-day substantially these Revo- lutionary provisions, and lay down 
certain rights and privileges as beyond the molestation of government. As 
Mr. Bryce says, ” All of these [ thirty-one states that include ‘ life and 
liberty ’ in their Bills of Rights], except the mel= ancholy Missouri, add the 
‘natural right to pursue happiness.’” 


These, at least, were some of the more important principles that came* out 
in the course of the Revolutionary debates and that were finally crystal- 
lized in American constitutions. We need, however, to notice that there were 
certain other differences of opinion between England and America, and that 
these, too, were to have their lasting effect. AVe come now most evidently 
face to face with what we termed at the beginning of this essay the prob- 
lem of colonial organisation. The British, while willing to admit the right of 
the colonial legislatures to exist on sufferance, and apparently not wishing 
to snuff them out altogether, acted nevertheless as if the assemblies were at 
any moment subject to be prorogued, dissolved, chided, or put out of 
existence altogether at the behest of the men at AVestminster. The gist of the 
British statement — for it can hardly be called argument — ‘was that the 
English empire was so constituted that all political power resided at the 
centre ; if the colonial assemblies were to exist at all, they existed only by 
sufferance of parliament. In one way or another the colonists protested 
against this theory of the 
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imperial system ; they did not at first deny the authority of parliament over 
them, but they did deny that such authority included certain rights, and 
especially the right to tax them without their consent. According to the 
American theory, therefore, even at the beginning, the British empire was 
composed of integral parts, and each had, in some respects at least, the right 
of self-control unaffected by the law of the central legislature; each had at 
least the right to tax itself. To see how in response to British assertions this 
notion of the constitution of the English empire widened would be well 
worth our study; but we must now satisfy ourselves by saying that the 
advanced American leaders — confronted continually by the British 
assertion that to deny the power to tax was in logic to deny the authority of 


parliament _ alto— gether — came to the point of asserting that parliament 
had no authority at all within the colonies, that the bond of connection 
between Great Britain and America was the king, and that the British 
empire had at least fourteen parliaments, one in Europe and thirteen across 
the Atlantic. 


Not all Americans accepted this doctrine in its entirety ; but even those that 
did accept it must have hesitated to admit its fullest conclusions; for to 
cleny the authority of parliament was going some distance toward denial of 
a unity or a wholeness to the British empire ; and, moreover, unless 
parliament had some authority beyond the British Isles, where rested the 
power to make war or peace, to regulate commerce and make treaties, to do 
certain other things of a purely general character? The difficulty of the 
situation is well illustrated by the following extract from the diary of John 
Adams, who recounts the trouble experienced by the first_ Continental 
Congress in deciding just what theory of the English constitution would be 
set forth: “The two points which laboured the most were: (1) Whether we 
should recur to the law of nature, as well as to the British constitution, and 
our American charters and grants. Mr. Galloway and Mr. Duane were for 
excluding the law of nature. I was very strenuous for retaining and insist- 
ing on it, as a resource to which we might be driven by parliament much 
sooner than we were aware. (2) The other great question was, what 
authority we should concede to parliament; whether we should deny the 
authority of parliament in all cases ; whether we should allow any authority 
to it in our internal affairs ; or whether we should allow it to regulate ^ the 
trade of ^ the empire with or without any restrictions. After a multitude of 
motions had been made, discussed, negatived, it seemed as if we should 
never agree upon anything. Mr. John Rutledge, of South Carolina, one of 
the com- mittee, addressing himself to me, was pleased to say, ‘ Adams, we 
must agree upon something; you appear to be as familiar with the subject as 
any of us, and I like your expressions— ‘the necessity of the case,” and 
“excluding all ideas of taxation, external and internal ” ; I have a great 
opinion of that same idea of the necessity of the case, and I am determined 
against all taxation for revenue. Come, take the pen and see if you can’t 
produce something that will unite us.’ Some others of the committee 
seconding Mr. Rutledge, I took a sheet of paper and drew up an article. 
When it was read, I believe not one of the committee was fully satisfied with 


it ; but they all soon acknowl~— edged that there was no hope of hitting on 
anything in which we could all agree with more satisfaction. All therefore 
agreed to this, and upon this depended the union of the colonies. The sub- 
committee reported their draft to the grand committee, and another long 
debate’ ensued, especially on this article, and various changes and 
modifications of it were attempted, but none adopted.” The resolution as 
formally adopted by the Continental Congress declared that the colonists 
were entitled to the “ free and exclusive 
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power of legislation in their several provincial legislatures” “in all cases of 
taxation and internal polity, subject only to the negative of their sovereign, 
in such manner as has been heretofore used and accustomed. But, from the 
necessity of the case, and a regard to the mutual interest of both countries, 
we cheerfully consent to the operation of such acts of the British parliament 
as are, bona fide, restrained to the regulation of our external commerce, for 
the purpose of securing the commercial advantages of the whole empire to 
the mother country, and the commercial benefits of its respective members; 
excluding every idea of taxation, internal or external, for raising a revenue 
on the subjects in America, without their consent.” 


It is apparent from this that the men of the first Continental Congress could 
not reach an agreement as to the actual structure of the British empire, but 
they admitted that it was desirable to have some single body superintend-= 
ing commerce and external relations. If the general proposition of the 
Congress could by any process have been hardened into law, the English 
empire would have been constituted with fourteen parliaments, one of 
which, besides its ordinary legislative functions, w’ould have had the right 
to regulate matters of purely general interest. In other words, tentatively the 
colonists were suggesting the idea of what we may call the federal 
organisation of the British system. Each of the self-governing colonies 


History has afforded us a remarkable instance of the manner in which the 
imposts were collected by these officers. When the Persians had subdued 
Ionia the second time, the whole territory was measured out by parasangs, 
and the tribute apportioned accordingly. In this case it was evidently a land 
tax, which, however, was paid, it is probable, for the most part in produce. 
The satrap received these imposts, whether in kind or in money, and after 
providing for his own expenditure, the support of the king’s troops, and the 
maintenance of the civil magistrates, the remainder was’ handed over to the 
king. The personal interest of the satrap, if he wished 
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to retain the king’s favour, prompted him to make this return as 
considerable as possible, even if no precise amount was fixed. 


To take care of the king’s interests there were also attached to the court of 
each satrap royal scribes, to whom were issued the king’s commands, and 
by whom they were communicated to the satrap. The commands thus 
conveyed required the most prompt obedience, and the smallest resistance 
was accounted rebellion. Even the suspicion of anything of the kind was 
sufficient to cause their ruin, and, as in the Turkish empire, their 
punishment was unaccompanied by any formality whatever. The sovereign 
despatched an emissary, who delivered the order for the execution of a 
satrap to his guards, who put it in execution by hewing him down upon the 
spot with their sabres. 


To further the speedy communication with the provinces, a system was 
adopted which has been compared, but very improperly, with the European 
institution of posts. Messengers were appointed at different stations, distant 
from each other a day’s journey, for the jiurpose of conveying the king’s 
mandates to the satraps, and the despatches of the latter to the court. 


Institutions of this kind ai-e peculiarly essential to despotic governments, in 
which it is excessively difficult to maintain the dependence of tlie prefects 
or governors, and occur in almost every one which possesses anything like 
an internal organization. The same existed under the Roman monarchy, and 


would, under this prin- ciple, be really self-governing, free from 
interference with its local concerns, and yet submitting to the regulation of 
its external trade and its foreign relations by a central government. It is 
plain enough that we have here an intimation of the kind of organisation 
which the states after declaring their independence finally worked out for 
themselves. It is noteworthy, too, that some Englishmen were beginning to 
see the possibility of solving the great problem of imperial organisation in 
some way besides merely asserting the comprehensive power of parliament; 
for Thomas Pownall declared that a colony was, “ so far as respects its own 
jurisdiction within its owm community, national though not independent,” 
and he maintained that the colonists had a right to political liberty 
consistent with the vital unity, efficiency, and ” salus suprema of the 
imperium of the sovereign state.” 


Such a proposition as this of Pownall seems to have received no considera- 
tion at Westminster, for indeed the incompetence of most of the British 
legislators to rise to the faintest conception of an organisation more com- 
plicated than the simple one they demanded is pathetic though not 
surprising. Burke, indeed, reaching a stage of real statesmanship, 
denounced the narrow logic of the lawgivers, and declared fervently that the 
question for parliament was not the question of power, but of duty. But most 
of the members of parliament did not try to get oeyond the most rigid 
conception: either the colonies were subject to the parliament in all respects 
or they were subject in none. This inability to see one step beyond the 
narrowest confines of puny logic was enough to ruin the English empire. 
Nothing, as the old maxim goes, distorts history as does logic; certainly it 
may also be said that nothing so much as logic paralyses capacity for 
statesmanship. 


And yet this problem of reconciling local liberty wdth general control, of 
combining local self government with imperial unity, was a problem of 
immense difficulty ; and, if the Americans finally solved the problem, 
perhaps we should thank the situation and not credit American statesmen 
with peculiar wisdom. When America declared her separation from Great 
Britain in 1776, the problem of organising an empire of thirteen states 
crossed the Atlantic. The Americans must now find some way of organising 


the states into a unity harmonious with local liberty. Their first effort was 
not a success. The Articles of 
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Confederation, proposed in 1777 and fully adopted in the early part of 
1781, were not suited to the needs of the situation. In most respects these 
Articles were products of decades of practice and experience, but in some 
particulars, and even in the distribution of power between the Congress of 
the Confedera-— tion and the individual states, there were some bad 
mistakes. The congress was not allowed to collect taxes, either direct 
internal taxes or duties, and it was not even allowed the power that the 
second Continental Congress was will-= ing to concede to parliament, from 
the very necessity of the case, namely, the right to regulate commerce. 


The commercial and social disorder of the years succeeding the war taught 
the Americans, however, the need of better organisation, pd it is in the con~ 
stitution of the United States that we see the consummation, the fruit of the 
American Revolution. We see first that by the adoption of the constitution 
the Americans solved the problem of reconciling local self government and 
local self-determination with imperial unity, of conserving local liberty and 
at the same time guarding general interests. This was done by establishing a 
federal state, what the German publicists call a Bundesstaat, “ a banded 
state.” The adoption of the federal constitution, too, marks the end of the 
Revolutionary period, because it ends a decade and more of constitution- 
making within which fundamental political notions were formulated and 
crystallised. By these constitutions, governments were established resting 
on the consent of the governed and subject to their will. The fundamental 
principle of them all was that government is but the creature and the 
servant of the people ; they brought out clearly enough that government and 
the state are not identical, and that government cannot set the limits to its 
own author-— ity; they announced by their practical work of construction 
the principle that there should be a government of law and not of men, 
because the con- stitution as law wms set above all mere legislative 


enactment, and the framers of the constitution went as far as the art of man 
would allow to establish law above caprice. The American Revolution has 
therefore its interest, not because of the cleavage of the English race, 
however’ momentous that fact may be, nor because of the war and 
bloodshed, though it involved nearly one half of civilised mankind and 
profoundly stirred the rest; but because of the essential principles involved, 
because out of it came constitutions speak— ing the language of philosophy 
and involving ideas that m their wide and prac— tical application were new 
in the history of mankind. 


The principles fought for by the Americans were not lost on England her- 
self. Her representative system, though influenced still by the practices of 
centuries and by the conditions of society, has been made to approach the 
model for wdiich the colonists were contending. The theory that her 
govern- ment is omnipotent still remains, but individual freedom is secure. 
Her self-governing comnies are safely protected by habit and convention, 
while some of them are based on parliamentary enactments possessing in 
fact, if not m theory, the force and effect of written constitutions. Her 
general colonial system, though unsystematic, and though one of 
opportunism and n(ff of laip recognises to the full the right of colonial self 
government. In fact England, instead of imitating Rome, in the building of a 
great empire, or of following the example of Spain as the mistress of 
numberless possessions and dominions, has scattered her colonists over the 
world as Greece strewed her citizens through the islands of the Hlgean, and 
as Greece held them only by ties of blood and affection for the mother city, 
so England’s political bond is weak, while the tie of patriotism and 
affection is strong. 
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was established, at still greater expense, in the empire of the Mongols, by 
the successors of Jenghiz-Khan. 


Another plan was also adopted by the Persian monarchs for securing the 
allegiance of their satraps. A commissioner at the head of an army was sent 
every year, with authority, according to circumstances, to uphold or chastise 
those officers ; and Xenophon assures us that this custom, which dated from 
the commencement of the empire, subsisted in his time. The design at first 
undoubtedly was, as in other kingdoms similarly governed, to collect the 
outstanding tribute ; but when we consider the power and arrogance of the 
satraps during the latter half of the Persian monarchy, we may well believe 
that the custom may have died away. 


We have already described in general the causes of the presumption of the 
satraps and the revolts to which it led. Besides the union in their persons of 
the civil and military powers, one main cause was the greatness of the 
command entrusted to some by joining together two or more satrapies. An 
example of this, and of the arrogance to which it gave rise, occurs as early 
as the reign of Darius Hystaspes in the person of Oroetes, who was at the 
same time satrap of Phrygia and Lydia ; and in succeeding reigns this 
practice became still more frequent, especially in the case of the satrapies of 
Asia Minor. Cyrus the younger was governor of the greater part of that 
peninsula, and, after his death, Tissaphernes was allowed to hold the 
governments possessed by him in addition to those which had been all 
along his own. 


From this period Persian history continues to present a constant picture of 
the perpetually increasing arrogance of these viceroys, who sometimes 
openly revolted, and sometimes, with the title of satrap, set themselves up 
as independent sovereigns. Several of them were, in fact, the founders of 
monarchies, which, like those of Cappadocia, Pontus, and others, gradually 
became more or less independent. The combinations and dissensions of 
these governors among themselves contributed to keep alive a spirit of 
insubordination, which was promoted by the effeminacy and corruption of 
the court. They began to treat their provinces, not as districts committed to 


BOOK II 


LATER COLONIAL AND NATIONAL PERIODS 


CHAPTER I 


DUTCH, QUAKER, AND OTHER COLONIES 


The close association between the Dutch and Quaker colonies in America 
was due to no mere accident of contiguitj Williani Penn was Dutch on his 
mother’s side, and one sees in all his political ideas the broad and liberal 
temper that characterised the Nether- lands before and beyond any other 
country in Europe. In the cos mopolitanism which showed itself so early 
in New Amsterdam and has ever since been fully maintained, there were 
added to Ainerican national life the variety, the flexibility, the generous 
breadth of view, the spirit of compromise and conciliation needful to save 
the nation from rigid provincialism. — John FisKE.i> 


DUTCH INFLUENCE ON AMEKICAN HISTORY 


Here follows a pleasant relief from the previous chapters of seizure and 
bloodshed, a case of colonisation by purchase and treaty. It is true that the 
shrewd barterers gave the Indians paltry sums for large_ estates but there 
was ho competition to raise the market prices, and the title ol the Indians 
was neither clear nor recorded. Most important of all was the recognition of 
the Indian’s priority, of his right to existence, and of a wish to respect his 
feelings. There had been various isolated instances of this plan oi pur- 
chase, as we have already seen, and William Penn hardly deserves his m 
measure of popular esteem as the first to deal fairly with the Indians. T 
urthermore, the pleasant relations suffered interruption, as they are bound to 
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do in all human intercourse, and there were quarrels, struggles, and blood- 
shed in the forests, as in all European cities and towns. 


Besides, the colonists quarrelled together and with their neighbours of other 
nations. The Dutch crushed the Swedish, and were in turn taken and retaken 
by the English. And there were the usual wrangles with the home 
government, little preliminaries to the long, fierce struggle that was to rage 
from 1776 to 1783. And yet the general story of this chapter is one of 
benevolence and wisdom unusual in history. 


The Declaration of Independence, which was the thesis of the most im~ 
portant of colonial wars, had something of a prototype in the Union of 
Utrecht of 1581, by which twelve Holland provinces declared their 
independence of Spain and stated the grievances that absolved them from 
allegiance. This document has been fully discussed in our history of the 
Netherlands. The Dutch, who had done so many brave and stubborn things, 
made a settle= ment in America partly for gain, partly as an act of war 
against their invet- erate Spanish foe. Land was bought from the Indians 
and their friendship cultivated. The Dutch settlers were quite as religious as 
the Puritans, and had fought far longer and far more bitterly for their creed, 
but they usually showed an easy-going tolerance of other opinions that 
lifted them to a higher mental plane. The final overthrow of their authority 
was, as we Shall see, due less to the superiority of the English than to 
peculiar conditions of unpre- paredness, at the moment of English descent. 
As it was, Dutch civilisation has persisted in many ways in America, and 
even their language remains to this day in isolated communities of New 
Jersey. 


It was fortunate for the unity of the colonies that the English should obtain 
the ascendency and force their language upon the settlements. It was also 
fortunate that many ideals of the stout, independent, tolerant Dutch mind 
should have persisted. 


An eloquent brief for the Dutch has been prepared by Douglas Campbell.c 
He justly complains that American history has been written too much from 
the English viewpoint. He finds Puritanism a powerful factor in the life of 

Holland, whose war with Spain was in many ways a Puritan war; he insists 
that Puritanism was, in fact, not a creation of an obscure English sect, as 


people commonly assume, but rather a great Continental reaction against 
ritual religion and social corruption. He points out how the conception of 
the Dutch as a boorish and besotted people is the survival of an English 
insularism, whereas, in fact, they were, according to Motlejqd “the most 
energetic and quick-witted people of the world,” indeed the Yan~ kees of 
Europe, alert in invention of tools and machinery, with an excellent internal 
government, with an advanced state of personal liberty. Their education was 
of a high grade, and Leyden, to commemorate its relief from the famous 
siege, instead of celebrating with fireworks or statues, built a splendid 
university. In 1609 Holland had about the same population as England, and 
far greater wealth. In the sixteenth century the Dutch emi- grated to 
England by the thousand, settling thickly in the regions where the Separatist 
church had its beginning. 


During the sojourn of the Pilgrims in Holland, there was ample oppor- 
tunity for them to learn the conditions of Dutch liberty, so different from the 
conditions then existent in intolerant aristocracy - ridden England. 
Campbell claims that the Puritans brought from Holland the public school 
idea, and that its first establishment in America was by the Dutch settlers; 
that the Articles of Confederation, the written constitution, the organisa-— 
tion of the senate, the township system, the secret written ballot, the public 
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prosecutor, public examination of witnesses, the relief of an acquitted 
prisoner from costs, the independence of the judiciary, the recording of 
deeds and mortgages, the freedom of religion and press, the education of 
girls as well as boys, the absence of primogeniture, prison reforms, and, 


indeed, the whole spirit of American society, so radically different from the 
English of that day, had their origin in Holland. John Fiske ^ wisely calls 
attention to the many exaggerations of such a view and points out the larger 
element of personal liberty in the English colonies, and yet, though 
Campbell’s book is rather a brief than a judgment, it is in effect a salutary 
protest against making England too much the mother-country of America. 


Even in the foundation of Pennsylvania, which was an English colony, 
Campbell emphasises the fact that Penn’s mother was a Dutch woman and 
that Penn knew the Dutch language well and spent years of travel and 
residence under Dutch influence. 


When the short-lived Swedish col- ony came to America it was in boats 
hired from the Dutch, and the whole idea came from the Dutch brain of the 
discontented E/ssellinx. 


This colony had been the dream of Gustavus Adolphus, but he did not live 
to see it made reality. 


“New Sweden,” like New Amster- dam, was purchased from the Indians 
and the relationship was generally pleasant. But gradually friction with 
Dutch neighbours brought down wrath and final capture. 


The Swedes were absorbed later into the states of New Jersey and 
Delaware. The brief life of the settlement reminds one of the van~ ished 
legendary colonies the Scan- dinavians planted centuries before. 


By 1600 the race of bold Norse sea-rovers had died out, and left the colony 
to come over in boats hired from Holland. Later, after the United States had 
been well-established, Swedes and Norwegians both again flocked over_ in 
large_ num-— bers, settling in the middle west and giving certain localities a 
distinct foreign nature. 


The Quakers were in some ways Puritans. They were an offshoot ot the 
same reaction, though their policy of peace at any price was distinctly 
different from that of the Puritans, at whose hands the Quakers suffered 
bitter treatment for a time, notably in Massachusetts, as already described. 
In spite of their policy of non-resistance, however, they had sturdiness 


enough of character and high enough sense of equality to establish a finn 
founda- tion in a wilderness. If they would not resist, neither would they 
yield. And of one of them, AVilliam Penn, John Fiske “ is moved to say. 
Take him for all in all, he was by far the greatest among the founders of 
American 


William Penn 


(1644-1718) 
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commonwealths.” This chapter is to be devoted to the Dutch, the Swedes, 
the Quakers, and others. We shall begin with the fii’st to arrive. « 


THE FIEST DUTCH COLONIES 


As the country on the Hudson had been discovered by an agent of the Dutch 
East India Company, the right of possession was clainied for the Iteited 
Provinces; and in the very year in which Hudson perished (1610), 
merchants of Amsterdam fitted out a ship with various merchandise to 
traffic with the natives. The voyage was prosperous, and was renewed. 
A\ffien Argali, in 1613, retm-ning from his piratical excursion against the 
French kttlement at Port Royal, entered the waters of New York, he found 
three or four mde hovels,/ already erected on the island of |\lanhattan, as a 
sum- mer shelter for the few Dutch mariners and fur traders, wffiom 
private enter- prise had stationed there. His larger force made him for the 
tune the lord of the harbour, and in Virginia he boasted of having subjected 
the establish- ments of Holland to the authority of England ; but the Dutch, 


as he retired, continued their profitable traffic, and even remained on 
Alanhattan during the winter. 


Had these early navigators in the bays around New York anticipated the 
future, they might have left careful memorials of their voyages. The states 
general had assured to the enterprising a four years’ monopoly of trade with 
newly discovered lands ([March 27th, 1614); and a company of mer~ 
chants, forming a partnership, but not a corporation, availed themselves of 
the privilege. Several ships, in consequence, sailed for America ; and from 
the imperfect and conflicting statements we may infer, that perhaps in 1614, 
the first rude fort was erected, probably on the southern point of Manhattan 
Island; and the name of an island east of the soimd still keeps the record 
that Adrian Blok sailed through the East river, discovered Long Island to be 
an island, and examined the coast as far as Cape Cod. The discovery of 
Connecticut river is undoubtedly due to the Dutch ; the name of its first 
European navigator is uncertam. [It was probably Block.] That in 1615 the 
settlement at Albany began, on an island just below the present city, is 
placed beyond a doubt by existing records. It was the remote port of the 
Indian trader, and was never again abandoned. Yet at this early period there 
Avas no colony ; not a single family had emigrated ; the only Europeans on 
the Hudson were commercial agents and their subordinates. The Pil- grims, 
in planning their settlements, evidently esteemed the country miap- 
propriated; and to the English mariner, the Hollanders were known only as 
having a trade in Hudson’s river. As yet the United Provinces made no 
claim to the territory. 


The cause of the tardy progress of colonisation is to be sought in the parties 
which divided the states. The independence of Holland had brought vdth 


As we have stated in our chapter on Virginia, the long-accepted statement 
that Argali went to New Netherlands is branded as false by some recent 
authorities. In 1648 the so-called Plantagenete stated that Axgall and Dale 
returning from Canada “ landed at Manhatas Isle in Hudson’s river, where 
they found four houses built, and a pretended Dutch gov- ernor under the 
West India Company’s of Amsterdam share or part, who kept trading boats 
and trucking with the Indians.” The discovery of official correspondence 
between the Vir- ginian and English governments proves, according to 


Femow,/ that ArgaU never touched at New Netherlands, though in 1621 he 
so planned; indeed, by the very knowledge that the Dutch were there “a 
demurre in their preceding was caused.” riske,5 however, accepts the 
original story without comment. ] 
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it no elective francliise for the people; the municipal officers were either 
named by the stadtholder, or were self -elected, on the principle of close 
cor- porations. The municipal officers elected delegates to the provincial 
states; and these again, a representative to the states general. The states, the 
true representative of a fixed commercial aristocracy, resisted the tendencies 
to popular innovations vdth a unanimity and decision never equalled even 
m the struggle of the English parhament against reform ; and the same 
instinct which led the Romans to elevate Juhus Caesar, the commons of 
England to sustain Henry VII, the Danes to confer hereditary power on the 
descendants of Frederic III, the French to substitute absolute for feudal 
monarchy, induced the people of Holland to favour the ambition of the 
stadtholder. This dhd-sion of parties extended to eveiy question of domestic 
politics, theolog} and international intercourse. The friends of the 
stadtholder asserted sovereignty for the states general; while the party of 
Olden Bameveld and Grotius, with greater reason in pomt of historic facts, 
claimed sovereignty exclusively for the provincial assemblies. Prince 
Itlaurice desired continued warfare with Spain, and favoured colonisation in 
America ; the aristocratic party, fearing the increase of executive power, 
opposed colonisation because it might lead to new coffisions. Tims the 
Calvinists, popular enthusiasm, and the stadt- holder were arraved against 
the provincial states and municipal authorities. The colonisation Tf New 
York by the Dutch depended on the issue of the struggle; and the issue was 
not long doubtful. The excesses of political ambition, disguised under the 
forms of religious controversy, led to \dolent counsels. Olden Barneveld 
and Grotius were taken into custody, and the selfishness of tyranny not only 
condemned the first political vuiter of the age to imprisonment for life, but 


conducted an old man of threescore years and twelve, the most venerable of 
the patriots of Holland, to the scaffold. 


These events hastened the colonisation of |\lanhattan. That the river Hudson 
for a season bore the name of Prmce Haurice, imphes his favour to those 
who harboured there. A few weeks after the fimt acts of ffiolence, in 
November, 1618, the states general gave a limited act of incorporation to a 
company of merchants ; yet the conditions of the charter were not invit- 
ing, and no organisation took place. But after the triumph over mtestine 
commotions, while the Netherlands were displacing unparalleled ener‘ in 
their foreign relations, the scheme of a Vest India company v as leffiyed. 
The Dutch planted colonies only under the auspices of chartered companies 
; the states would never undertake the defence of foreign possessions. 


The Dutch VYst India Company, which became the sovereign of the central 
portion of the United States, incorporated (Jime 3rd, 1621), for twenty-four 
years, with a pledge of a renewal of its charter, was invested, on the part of 
the Netherlands, with the exclusive privilege to traffic and plant colonies on 
the coast of Africa from the tropic of Cancer to the cape of Good Hope ; on 
the coast of America, from the straits of Magellan to the remotest north. 
England, in its patents, made the convemion of the natives a\prominent 
purpose; the Dutch were cliiefly intent “on promoting tiade. the English 
charters gave protection to the political rights of the colonists against the 
proprietaries : the Dutch, who had no popular liberty at home, bestowed no 
thought on colonial representation ; the company, subject to approval of the 
states general, had absolute power over its possessions. The charge ot New 
Netherlands belonged to the branch at Amsterdam. The government of the 
whole was intrusted to a board of nineteen. _ 


Thus did the little nation of merchants give away continents; and the 
corporate company, mvested with a claim to more than a hemispheie, giadu- 
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ally culled from its boundless grant the rich territories of Guinea, Brazil, 
and New Netherlands. Colonisation on the Hudson was neither the motive 
nor the main object of the establishment of the Dutch West India Company; 
the territory of the New Netherlands was not described either in the charter 
or at that time in any public act of the states general, which neither made a 
formal specific grant nor offered to guarantee the tranquil possession of a 
single foot of land. The company was to lay its own plans, and pro^dde for 
its ovm protection.“ 


Yet the period of the due organisation of the company was the epoch of 
zealous efforts at colonisation. The name of the southern county and cape of 
New Jersey still attests the presence of Cornehus Mey, who not only visited 
Manhattan (1623), but entering the bay, and ascending the river of 
Delaware, knovm as the South River of the Dutch, took possession of the 
territory. On Timber creek, a stream that enters the Delaware a few miles 
below Cam- den, he built Fort Nassau. The coimtry from the southern 
shore of Dela7 ware bay to New Holland or Cape Cod became known as 
New Netherlands. 


IMey was succeeded by \Yrhulst, who arrived vdth three ships, bringing out 
horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, with a number of new settlers. Next 3” ear 
Peter Minuit was appointed director. The island of Manhattan, “ rocky and 
full of trees,” was purchased of the Indians in 1626 for sixty guilders, about 
twenty-four dollars; and a blockhouse, surrounded by a palisade of cedars, 
was erected at its southern extremity, and called Fort Amsterdam. About 
this fort, the headquarters of the colony, a little village slowly grew up — 
rucUment of the present metropolis of New York. Six farms were laid out 
on Manhattan Island; and specimens of the harvest were sent to Holland in 
proof of the fertility of the soil.“ 


Reprisals on Spanish commerce were the great object of the West India 
Company; the North American colony was, for some years, little more than 
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their care, but as territories, the revenues of which they were to enjoy ; and 
as early as the time of Xenophon, we find a satrap of Mysia arbitrarily 
nominating a vice-satrap, to whom, on payment of a tribute, he committed 
the management of his province, and after his death continued the same to 
his widow on security being given of the payment of his revenues. Such 
arbitrary measures must have gradually destroyed the internal structure of 
the empire, and the slightness of the adherence of its several parts is 
effectually proved by the history of its fall. 


an inconsiderable establishment for trade, where Indians, even from the St. 
Lawrence, exchanged beaver-skins for European manufactures. The 
Spanish prizes, taken by the chartered |Drivateers on a single occasion in 
1628, were almost eightjffold more valuable than the whole amount of 
exports from New Netherlands for the four preceding years. 


In 1627 there Avas a first interchange of courtesies AA’ith the Pilgrims. De 
Razier [or De Rasieres], the .“second in command among the Dutch, went 
as envoy to Plymouth (October 4th). On the south of Cape Cod he was met 
Ijy a boat from the Old Colony, and “honourably attended AAuth the noise 
of trumpets.” A treaty of friendship and commerce Avas proposed. The Pil- 
grims, who had English hearts, Ciuestioned the title of the Dutch to the 
banks of the Hudson, and recommended a treaty with England; the Dutch, 
A-ith greater kindne.ss, adAffsed their old friends to remoA’e to the rich 
meadow on the Connecticut. Harmony preA’ailed. “Our children after us,” 
said the Pilgrims, “shall neATr forget the good and courteous entreaty 
AA’hich we found in your countiy, and shall desire your prosperity 

foreA’ er.” Such was the benediction of Phnnouth on New Amsterdam; at 
the same time, the Pilgi’ims, rivals for the beaver trade, begged the Dutch 
not to send their skiffs into the Narragansett. 


These AA’ere the rude beginnings of NeAV York. Its first age was the age 
of hunters and Indian traders; of traffic in the skins of otters and beavers; 
when the natme tribes were employed in the pursuit of game, and the yachts 


[ ‘risked says epif\mmati rally, “It wa.s not govc-mment of the people, bv 


the people, and for the people; but it was govemnient of the people, by the 
director and council, for the \A’est India Company.” ] 
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of the Dutch, in quest of furs, penetrateci every bay, and bosom, and inlet 
from Narragansett to the Delaware. It was the day of straw roofs, and 
wooden chimneys, and windmills. 


THE CHARTER OF FEUDAL AND COMMERCIAL LIBERTIES 


The experiment in feudal institutions followed. While the company of 
merchant warriors, conducting their maritime enterprises hke princes, were 
conquering the rich fleets of Portugal and Spain, and, by their successes, 
pouring the wealth of America into the lap of the Netherlands, the states 
general interposed to subject the government of foreign conquests to a 
council of nine ; and the College of Nineteen adopted a charter of privileges 
for patrons who desired to plant colonies in New Netherlands. 


The document is curious, for it was analogous to the political institutions of 
the Dutch of that day. The colonies in America were to resemble the 
lordships in the Netherlands. To everyone who would emigrate on his own 
account, as much land as he could cultivate was promised; but emigration 
was not expected to follow from the enterprise of the cultivators of the soil. 
The boors in Holland enjoyed as yet no political franchises, and were 
equally destitute of the mobility which is created by the consciousness of 
political importance. To subordinate proprietaries New Netherlands was to 
owe its tenants. He that within four years would plant a colony of fifty souls 
became lord of the manor, or patroon, possessing in absolute _ property the 
lands he might colonise. Those lands might extend sixteen miles in length; 
or, if they lay upon both sides of a river, eight miles on each bank, 
stretching as far into the interior as the situation might require ; yet R was 
stipulated that the soil must be purchased of the Indians. Were cities to grow 
up, the institution of their government would rest with the patroon, who was 
to exercise judicial power, yet subject to appeals. _ The schoolmaster mid 
the minister were praised as desirable ; but no provision w’as made for their 
main- tenance. The selfish spirit of monopoly forbade the colonists to make 
any woollen, or hnen, or cotton fabric; not a web might be woven, not a 
shuttle thrown, on penalty of exile. To impair the monopoly of the Dutch 
manu- facturers was punishable as a perjury ! The company, moreover, 
pledged itself to furnish the manors with negroes; yet not, it was warily 


provided, unless the traffic should prove lucrative. The isle of Manhattan, as 
the chosen seat of commerce, was reserved to the company. 


This charter of liberties was fatal to the interests of the corporation ; its 
directors and agents immediately appropriated to themselves the most 
valuable portions of the territory. Three years before the concession of a 
charter for Maryland, Godyn purchased of the natives the soil from Cape 
Henlopen to the mouth of Delaware river; this purchase of a territory more 
than thirty miles long was now ratified by a deed, and duly recorded (July 
15th, 1630). This is the first deed for land in Delaware, and comprises the 
soil of the two lower counties of that state. The opposite shore in New 
Jersey was also bought by Godyn and Bloemaert, while Pauw became the 
proprietor of Pavonia, the country round Hoboken, and Staten Island. At the 
same time, five Indian chiefsj in return for parcels of goods, conveyed the 
land round Fort Orange, that is, from Albany to the mouth of the Mohawk, 
to the agent of Van Rensselaer; and a few years afterwards the purchase was 
extencled twelve miles farther to the south. ^ 


[‘Fernowl is inclined to doubt that “this abortive attempt of establishing the 


colony of Zwanendael” deserves the credit of founding the state of 
Delaware. | 
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FIEST COLONIES ON THE DELAWARE AND ON THE 
CONNECTICUT (1631 A.D.) 


The tract of land acquired by Godyn and his associates was immediately 
colonised. The first settlement in Delaware, older than any in Pennsylvania 
or New Jersey, was undertaken by Godyn, Van Pmnsselaer, Bloemaert, and 
the historian De Laet (1630). De Vries,’ the historian of the voyage, was its 
conductor, and held an equal share in the enterprise, which was intended to 
cover the southern shore of Delaware Bay with fields of wheat and tobacco. 
Embarking from the Texel (December 12th), in vessels laden with stores of 
seeds, and cattle, and agricultural implements, he reached the bay in 1631, 
and on the soil of Delaware, near Lewiston, planted a colony of more than 
thirty souls. The voyage of De Vries was the cradling of a state. That 
Delaware exists as a Separate commonwealth is due to the colony of De 
Vries. According to English rule, occupancy was necessary to complete a 
title to the wilderness. The Dutch now occupied Delaware; and Harvey, the 
gov- emor of Virginia, in a grant of commercial privileges to Clayborne, 
recognised “the adjoining plantations of the Dutch.” De Vries ascended the 
Delaware as far as the site of Philadelphia; Fort Nassau had been 
abandoned; the colony in Delaware was as yet the only European settlement 
within the bay. 


After more than a year’s residence in America, De Vries returned to 
Holland; but Osset, to whose care he committed the colony, could not avoid 
contests with the Indians. A chief lost his life ; the relentless spirit of 
revenge prepared an ambush, which ended in the murder of every emigrant. 
At the close of the year, De Vries, revisiting the New World, found the soil 
which he had planted strewn with the bones of his countrymen. 


Thus Delaware was reconquered by the natives; and before the Dutch could 
renew their claim, the patent granted to Baltimore gave them an English 
competitor. From the wrecks of his colony, De Vries sailed to Virginia, and 
as, in the following spring, he arrived at New Amsterdam, he found Worter 
van Twiller, the second governor of the colony, already in the harbour. 
Quarrels had broken out among the agents, and between the agents and their 
employers; the discontented Minuit had been displaced, and the colony had 
not prospered. The historian of Long Island records no regular occupation 
of lands on that island till three years after the arrival of Van Twiller. 


The rush of Puritan emigrants to New England had quickened the move-= 
ments of the Dutch on the Connecticut, which they undoubtedly were the 
first to discover and to occupy. The soil round Hartford was purchased of 
the natives, and a fort was erected (January 8th, 1633) on land Avithin the 
present limits of that city, some months before the pilgrims of Plymouth 
colony raised their blockhouse at Windsor, and more than two years before 
the people of Hooker and Haynes began the Commonwealth of 
Connecticut. To whom did the country belong? Should a log-hut and a few 
straggling soldiers seal a territory against other emigrants ? The English 
planters were on a soil over which England had ever claimed the 
sovereignty, and of which the English monarch had made a grant; they were 
there Avith their wives and children, and they were there forever. It were a 
sin, said they, according to De Vries,’ to leave so fertile a land unimproved. 
Altercations continued for years. 


The Dutch fort long remained in the hands of the Dutch West India 
Company ; but it was surrounded by English toAATis. At last the swarms of 
the English in Connecticut gi7?C AV so numerous as not only to 
OA“erwhelm the 
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feeble settlement at Hartford, but, under a grant from Lord Stirling, to 
invade the less doubtful territories of New Netherlands. In the second year 
of the government of William Kieft (1640), the arms of the Dutch on the 
east end of Long Island were thrown down in derision, and a fool’s head set 
in their place.? 


THE FOUNDING OF NEW SWEDEN (1638 A.D.) 


It was not against English encroachments alone that the Dutch of New 
Netherlands had to contend. Ussellinx, the original projector of the Dutch 


West India Company, dissatisfied at his treatment by those who had availed 
themselves of his projects, had looked round for a new patron. To Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, greatly distinguished a few years afterwards by 
his victories in Germany, which saved the Protestants of that empire from 
total ruin and raised Sweden to a high pitch of temporary importance, 
Ussel- linx proposed a plan for a Swedish trading company. This plan the 
king inclined to favour [the king himself pledging 400,000 daler], and a 
charter for such a company was presently issued [.June 14th, 1626]. But the 
scheme was cut short by the breaking out of the German war, and the 
untimely death of the hero of the north at the victorious battle of Lutzen. 
The plan of Ussellinx, or a portion of it, was revived by Peter Minuit, whom 
we have formerly seen director of New Netherlands, and who, after his 
recall from that government, went to Sweden, where he was patronised by 
the celebrated Oxenstierna, minister of Queen (Jhristina, the daughter of 
Gustavus. Fur- nished, by his assistance, with an armed vessel, the Key of 
Calmar [Kalmar Nycken], a tender called the Grifin [Gripen], and fifty 
men, Minuit set sail late in 1637 to establish a Swedish settlement and 
trading post in America. He touched at .Jamestown, in Virginia, took in 
wood and water, and, during a stay of ten days, endeavoured to purchase a 
cargo of tobacco, but refused to show his papers, or to state the object of his 
voyage, which was likely to conflict with the claims of the English as well 
as of the Dutch. Afterwards, in April, 1638, when he entered the Delaware, 
he told the Dutch traders whom he met that his visit was only temporary. 
But presently he bought of the Indians a tract of land near the head of the 
bay, on the west shore, where he built a fort called Christina, in honour of 
the Swedish queen first commencement of the colony of New Sweden. ie. 


Kieft, the director of New Netherlands, greatly dissatisfied at this intru- 
sion, maintained, in repeated protests, that the whole South river and bay, as 
Minuit well knew, belonged to the Dutch, having been in their possession 
many years, “ above and below beset with their forts and sealed with then 
blood.” But to these protests Minuit paid no attention. He presently sailed 
for Sweden, leaving a garrison behind of twenty-four men, well supplied 
with arms, goods, and provisions. Not strong enough to attack the Swedish 
fort, or unwilling to take the responsibility, Kieft referred the subject to the 
com- pany. Sweden, then at the head of the Protestant interest in Em ope, 
was a powerful state, collision with which was not to be risked, and the 


company did not authorise interference with the Swedish settlers. The wiser 
course was adopted of seeking to raise the Dutch province from a mere 
trading station to a prosperous colony. A proclamation was is,sued in 
September, offering free trade to New Netherlands in the company’s ships, 
and transpor- tation thither to all wishing to go.“ 


Meantime tidings of the loveliness of the country had been borne to 
Scandinavia, and the peasantry of Sweden and of Finland longed to 
exchange 
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their laiida iii Europe for a settlement on the Delaware. Emigration 
increased ; at the last considerable expedition, there were more than a 
hundred families eager to embark for the land of promise, and unable to 
obtain a passage in the crowded vessels. The plantations of the Swedes 
were gradually extended ; and to preserve the ascendency over the Dutch, 
who renewed their fort at Nassau, Printz, the governor, in 1643 established 
his residence in Tinicum, a few miles below Philadelphia. A fort, 
constructed of vast hemlock logs, defended the island ; and houses began to 
cluster in its neighbourhood. 


Pennsylvania was, at last, occupied by Europeans; that commonwealth, like 
Delaware, traces its lineage to the Swedes, who had planted a suburb of 
Philadelphia before William Penn became its proprietary. The banks of the 
Delaware from the ocean to the falls were known as New Sweden. The few 
English families within its lunits, emigrants from New England, allured by 


the beauty of the climate and the opportunity of Indian traffic, were either 
driven from the soil, or submitted to Swedish jurisdiction. 


While the limits of New Netlierlands were narrowed by competitors on the 
east and on the south, and Long Island was soon to be claimed by the agent 
of Lord Stirling, the colony was almost annihilated by the vengeance of the 
neighbouring Algonquin tribes.? 


WARS WITH THE INDIANS, (1640-1644 A.D.) 


The Raritans, a tribe on the west shore of the Hudson, were accused of 
having attacked a Dutch bark with design to rob it. They were also sus= 
pected, falsely it would seem, of stealing hogs from Staten Island. On these 
grounds, an expedition was sent against them, their crops were ravaged, 
and, in spite of the orders of Yan Tienhoven, the leader, several warriors 
were barbarously killed. The Raritans amused the director with proposals of 
peace, but took the opportunity to attack Staten Island (July, 1641), where 
they killed four of De \Ties’ servants, and burned his buildings. Kieft per~ 
suaded some of the neighbouring tribes to assist him, by offering ten 
fathoms of wampum for the head of every Raritan. That tribe was soon 
induced to make peace ; but, meanwhile, a new quarrel had broken out. 


Twenty years before, the servants of Director Minuit had murdered an 
Indian warrior, upon whose infant nephew, according to the notions of the 
Indians, the duty devolved of revenging liis uncle’s death. The nephew, now 
grown up, had performed that duty by killing an inoffensive old Dutch- 
man. The murderer was demanded, but his tribe, who dwelt up the Hudson 
about Tappan, refused to give him up, on the ground that, in revenging his 
uncle’s death, he had done only what he ought. 


The director summoned a meeting of masters of boweries and heads of 
families (August 2Sth) to consult what should be done. As the harvest was 
not yet gathered, they advised to protract matters by again demanding the 
murderer, but, meanwhile, to prepare for an expedition. To assist in these 
preparations, a boai’d of “Twelve Men” was appointed by the com- 
monalty (January 21st, 1642). This popular board presently turned their 
attention to civil affairs. Kieft’s council consisted only of himself and La 
Montaigne, a Huguenot gentleman, Kieft haAung two votes. The Twelve 


Men desired that the number of counsellors might be increased to five ; they 
asked local magistrates for the callages; and offered several other 
suggestions, to which the director at first seemed to lend a favourable ear, 
but he soon issued a proclamation, forbidding the board, “on pain of 
corporal punish- ment,” to meet again without his express permission, such 
meetings “ tend-bUTCii, QUAKER, AXD OEHER COLOXIES Il 
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iiig to the serious injury both of the country and our authority.” The Indians 
asked for peace, promising to give up the murderer. 


A new difficulty presently arose. One of the Hackensacks, a tribe on the 
Hudson opposite Manhattan, had been made drunk by some colonists, and 
then robbed. In revenge, he killed two Dutchmen. The cMefs offered 
wampum by way of atonement, remonstrating, at the same time, against the 
practice of selhng brandy to their people, as having been the cause of the 
present difficulty. Ivieft, like Massachusetts in the case of the Pequots, 
would be content with nothing but blood. Whilst this dispute was still 
pending, the Mohawks attacked the late hostile tribe about Tappan. They 
tied for refuge to the Dutch, who took pity on them, and gave them food ; 
and they soon scattered in various directions, the greater part joining the 
Hackensacks. There had been all along at New Amsterdam a peace party, 
headed by De Vries, who counselled patience and forbearance, and insisted 
on the necessity of keeping on good terms with the Indians, and a war party, 
led by Secretary Van Tienhoven, restless, passionate, and eager for blood. 
At a Shrovetide feast, warm with wine, Kieft was persuaded by some 
leaders of the more violent party to improve the present opportunity to 
punish the Indians so lately entertained at New Amsterdam for not having 
fulfilled their former promise to give up the murderer. In spite of the 
remonstrances of Bogardus, La Montaigne, and De Vries, two companies 
were fitted out, one of soldiers, under Sergeant Rodolf, the other of 
volunteers, headed by a chief instigator of the expedition, one of the late 
Twelve Men, Maryn xVdriaensen, once a freebooter in the West Indies. 
There were two encainp-ments of the Indians, against Ayhich these two 
companies proceeded, “m full confidence,” so their commission says, “that 
God would crown their resolution with success.” 


The Indians, taken utterly by surprise, and supposing themselves attacked 
Ijy the formidable Mohawks, hardly made any resistance. ^ De Vries ^ tells 
us, that, being that night at the director’s house, he distinctly heard the 
shrieks of the victims sounding across the icy river. Warriors, old men, 
women, and children were slain without mercy, to the number of eighty or 
more. Babes, fastened to the pieces of bark which the Indian women use as 
cradles, were throvm into the water, and the miserable mothers, who 
plunged in after them, prevented by the Dutch party from relanding, per~ 
ished with their infants. The wounded who remained alive the next morn7 
ing were killed in cold blood, or thrown into the river. Thirty, however, 
were taken prisoners and carried the next day to New Amsterdam, along 


with the heads of several others. *ii 


Roused by these injuries, eleven petty tribes, some on the mainland, and the 
others on Long Island, united to make war on the Dutch, whose scattered 
boweries now extended thirty miles to the east, twenty miles north, and as 
far south from New Amsterdam. The houses were burned, the cattle killed, 
the men slain, and several women and children made prisoners. _ The 
Inchans, partially supplied vfith firearms, and wrought up to the highest 
pitch of rage and fury, wei’e truly formidable. The terrified and ruined 
colonists fled on all sides into New Amsterdam. Roger Williams J vas there 
(March 1st) on his first voyage to England. “Mine eyes saw the Hames ot 
their towns,” he vuites, “the frights and hurries of men, women, and enil- 
dren, and the present removal of all that could to Holland.” . 


A fast was proclaimed. The director, assailed with reproaches and m danger 
of being deposed, was obliged to take all the settlers into the com- pany’s 
service for two months. 
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The military expeditions undertaken by a nomad nation, such as the 
Persians once were, are, in their origin, migrations, for the purpose of 
occupying better and more fruitful spots. Hence the custom of removing at 
the same time their wives and children and all their movable possessions, 
which invariably encumbered the march of such armaments. Xenophon 
expressly tells us that this was the practice of most Asiatic nations, and that 
it was an old Persian custom would appear from the sequel of their history. 


In like manner the habits of nomad nations necessarily causes such 
armaments to consist altogether or principally of cavalry. The first was the 
case with the Mongols ; the last with the Persians. As the first-mentioned 
practice retards, so does this greatly accelerate the march of their armies. 
The limited nature of their wants enables them, when occasion requires, to 
dispense with any baggage, and the history of the Mongols affords 
examples of the inconceivable speed with which such armies have 
accomplished lengthened marches which would have driven a European 
army to despair. 


These are the fundamental points to be observed with regard to the military 
system of nomad nations in general and the Persians in particular ; but as 
their civil constitution became gradually developed, so did their military 
institutions undergo at all events considerable modifications, although they 
never attained the perfection which marks those of Europe. The example of 
the Turkish empire continues to show with what difficulty an Asiatic, who 
is always half a nomad, can be inured to discipline. As this is the offspring 
of a sense of honour and love of country, so, on the other hand, despotism is 
the parent of license and brutality, which may indeed display their energies 
in furious onsets, but not in deeds of cool daring like those of Europeans. 


[1643 A.D.] 


The Indians, satiated with revenge, soon made advances towards a recon- 
ciliation, which the Dutch eagerly met. De Vries proceeded to Rockaway, 
where an interview was had with one of the principal hostile chiefs. He was 
persuaded, with several of his warriors, to visit New Amsterdam, and a 
treaty of peace was speedily arranged (March 25th, 164.3). A month after, 
the Hackensacks and other tribes on the river came into the same arrange- 
ment. But the presents given were not satisfactory, and they W’ent away in 
no very good hmnour. 


Shortly after this pacification, Kieft wrote to the commissioners for the 
United Colonies of New England, congratulating them on their recent 
union. He complained, however, of certain misrepresentations lately made 
to the Dutch ambassador in London by Lord Say and Hugh Peters, the 
Massa-— chusetts agent, and he desired to know whether the commissioners 
intended to uphold the people of Connecticut in their ‘insufferable 
wrongs,” especially their treatment of the Dutch residents at the fort of 
Good Hope. The com- missioners, at their next meeting, in September, sent 
back, in reply, a whole batch of complaints on the part of Connecticut and 
New Haven, to which Kieft rejoined, vindicating the Dutch title to the 
shores of the sound. 


Whilst the director was engaged in this controversy. New Amsterdam was 
visited by Sir Edmund Plowden, whose grant of New Albion has been 
mentioned in a former chapter. But the “Albion knights,” as they were 
called in the charter, had no means to enforce their pretensions, and the earl- 
palatine presently retired to “urginia, without any attempt at the conver-= 
sion of the twenty-three kings of Charles or Delaware river, set forth in the 
patent as the great object of the grant. 


Meanwhile, the Indian war broke out anew. A tribe on the Pludson, north of 
the Highlands, which had taken no share in the former war, attacked and 
plundered a Dutch canoe coming from Fort Orange, laden with furs. The 
frontier boweries were again assailed by a new confederacy of seven tribes, 
some of them inhabitants of the mainland and others of Long Island. The 


colony of Achter Cul, behind Newark bay, was completely ruined. So were 
Vredeland and Newtown. It was at this time that Mrs. Anne Hutchinson was 
slain, with all of her family, except a granddaughter taken prisoner. The 
Lady Moody’s settlement at Gravesend was also attacked; but she had a 
guard of forty men, who repulsed the Indians. 


In this emergency the commonalty had again been resorted to. A meet- ing 
of the inhabitants had been called by the director, and a board of “ Eight 
Men” appointed (September 13th) to aid and advise in the conduct of the 
war. To prevent the English settlers from leaving the province, fifty or more 
were taken into the company’s pay, the commonalty having agreed to meet 
a third of the expense. Underhill, one of the heroes of the Pequot war, 
whose for~ mer residence in Holland had made him familiar with the Dutch 
language, and who had lately removed to Stamford, was appointed to 
command the Dutch soldiers. Application was also made at New Haven, 
throiigh Lhider-hill and Allerton, a New England merchant who had 
removed from Plymouth to Manhattan, for an auxiliary force of a hundred 
and fifty men; but the people of that colony had not forgotten their 
ex]ailsion from the Delaware ; they doubted also the justice of the quarrel, 
and, on that ground, refused their aid. The Eight Men, in an appeal to 
Holland (October 24th), give an affecting account of the vuetched condition 
of the colony. The inhabi- tants, driven from their boweries, of which only 
three remained on the island of Manhattan, were mostly clustered in straw 
huts about a ruinous and hardly tenable fort, themselves short of provisions, 
and their cattle in danger 
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of starving. A palisade, kept up for the next fifty years, where Wall street 
now runs, was presently erected as a protection for New Amsterdam. 


Several expeditions against the Indians were meanwhile undertaken. 
Councillor La Montaigne, with a force of three companies, Dutch burghers 
under Captain Kuyter, English colonists under Lieutenant Baxter, and 


Dutch soldiers under Sergeant Cock, crossed to Staten Island. The Indians 
kept out of the way, but their village was burned, and several hundred 
bushels of corn were destroyed. The same party proceeded soon after in 
three yachts against the Indians near Stamford, who had committed great 
ravages. They landed at Greenwich. The invaders marched some forty miles 
into the country in January, 1644, killed an Indian or two, took prisoners 
some women and children, destroyed a little corn, set fire to the forts, and 
returned to New Amsterdam. 


Another expedition was directed against a tribe on Long Island, hitherto 
esteemed friendly, but recently accused of secret hostilities. The Dutch had 
given the name of Hemstede to the district inhabited by this tribe. La 
Montaigne sailed with a hundred and twenty men, Dutch soldiers under 
Cock, English led by Underhill, and burghers under Pietersen. Underhill, 
with eighteen men, marched against the smaller village, and La Montaigne, 
with the main body, against the other. Both parties were completely suc- 
cessful. They took the villages by surprise, and, with the loss of only one 
killed and three wounded, slew upwards of a hundred Indians. But the 
victory was disgraced by atrocious cruelties on two Indian prisoners, 
hacked to pieces with knives in the streets of New Amsterdam. 


Captain Underhill, having been sent to Stamford to reconnoitre, was de- 
spatched in February, with Ensign Van Dyck and a hundred and twenty 
ren, in three yachts, upon a new enterprise against the Indians in that 
neigh- bourhood. He landed at Greenwich, and, after a tedious march in the 
snow, crossing on the way a rocky hill, and fording two rivers, silently 
approached the Indian village by moonlight. A large number of Indians, 
assembled to celebrate some festival, made a desperate resistance; but, after 
an hour’s fighting, during which many Indians were slain, the village was 
set on fire, and all the horrors of the Pequot massacre were renewed. _ It 
was Said that five hundred perished in the battle or the flames. The victors 
slept on the field. Fifteen had been wounded, but none killed. They reached 
Stamford the next day at noon, where they were kindly entertained by the 
English settlers, and, two days after, arrived at New Amsterdam, where a 
public thanksgiving was ordered. 


Some of the hostile tribes now asked for peace, but others still continued 
the war. The Dutch West India Company, made bankrupt by the expenses of 
military operations in the Brazils, had been quite unable to afford any 
assistance, and a bill for 2,622 guilders, $1,045, drawn upon it by the 
directoi, which some of the New England traders at Manhattan had cashed, 
came back protested. The director imposed an excise duty on wine, beer, 
brandy, and beaver. Though no aid could be obtained from Holland, 
unexpected but opportune assistance arrived from Cura^oa, in a body of a 
hundred and thirty soldiers lately expelled from Brazil, where the 
Portuguese had risen against the Dutch. The inhabitants of Curagoa, who 
did not need, and had no means to maintain these soldiers, sent them to 
New Amsterdam, and their arrival enabled Kieft to dismiss, but “in the 
most civil manner, the English auxiliaries hitherto employed. Tliese soldiers 
were billeted on the inhabitants, and the excise duties were continued to 
provide them with clothing. The Eight Men denied the right to levy these 
taxes, and the brewers 
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resisted ; but Kieft insisted on payment. Presently the Eight Men appealed 
to Holland in a protest complaining in emphatic terms of Ivieft’s conduct in 
the orighi and progress of the war. The inhabitants also expressed their 
opmions with much freedom, and the schout-fiscal at New .’\msterdam 
soon had liis hands full of prosecutions for defamation of the director’s 
character. 


Rensselaerswick, the only portion of the province which had escaped the 
ravages of this war, had received, in 1642, an accession of settlers, among 


them John Megalapolensis, a “pious and well-learned minister,” to whom 
we are indebted for the earhest extant account of the IMohawks. Under the 
guns of the Fort Aurania, but within the jurisdiction of the patroon, a httle 
village had sprimg up near the bend of the river, and hence famiharly 
knovui among the inhabitants as the Fuyk, or Beversfuyk, but officially as 
Bever-xoyck, the present Albany. Here a church had been built, and here 
resided Van Cuyler, the president-commissary; also Van der Donck, 
graduate of the University of Leyden, schout-fiscal of the colony, and 
author of a description of New Netherlands. 


Very jealous of his feudal jurisdiction, aspirmg, in fact, to a substantial 
independence, the patroon would grant no lands unless the settlers would 
agree to renoimce their right of appeal to the authorities at New 
Amsterdam. He was equally jealous of Iris monopoly of importation; but 
Van der Donck, unwilhng to be esteemed “the worst man in the colony,” 
especially “as hLs term of office was short,” was rather backward in 
enforcmg the severe laws against irregular trade. This lukewarmness 
produced a violent quarrel between him and the zealous Van Cuyler. “ffin 
der Donck was even accused of secretly fomenting among the inhabitants a 
spirit of discontent against these regulations, represented “as an attempt to 
steal the bread out of their mouths” — a discontent winch showed itself not 
only in a protest against Van Cuyler, signed “in a circle,” but even in violent 
threats against that faithful officer’s life. 


A part of the Enghsh settlers at Stamford had sought safety from the Indians 
by crossing to Long Island, where they commenced a settlement at 
Hempstead (November 16th, 1643) under a Dutch patent. Advantage was 
taken of tins peace to obtain some additional cessions on Long Island, and 
Vhssengen, now Flushing, was granted (October 16th, 1645), to a com- 
pany of Anabaptist refugees Horn Massachusetts. 


The settlements about New Amsterdam, almost ruined by the late war, 
could hardly muster a hundred men. Of tlfirty flourishing boweries, but five 
or six remamed. The complaints against Kieft, and the disastrous condition 
of the colony, caused much discussion. It appeared, from a statement of 
accoimts, that New Netherlands had cost the company more than half a 
milhon of guilders (S200,000) over and abo“‘e all receipts. Kieft 


meanwhile became more and more unpopular. Anongst other stretches of 
authority which made the people of New Netherlands complain that “under 
a king they could not be worse treated,” he had denied the right of appeal 
from his decisions to the authorities in Holland. Even a new set of prose- 
cutions for libel could not protect the unpopular director from being called 
by very hard names, and threatened vdth still rougher usage whenever he 
should lose the protection of his office. In 1646 he became involved in an 
unfortimate quarrel vfith Bogardus, the minister, whom he accused of 
drunk- enness in the pulpit. Bogardus retorted from that very pulpit “in the 
most brutal manner,” and followed up the controversy with the greater zeal 
when the recall of Kieft became presently knovii. 
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In consequence of the numerous and loud complaints against Kieft, the 
directors of the West India Company had resolved to intrust the government 
of New Netherlands to Petrus Stuyvesant, the governor of Curagoa, whom 
the loss of a leg at the siege of St. Martiu’s, then occupied by the 
Portuguese, had obliged to return to Holland. It was resolved, also, to 
remove the remain-— ing restrictions on the trade of New Netherlands by 
throwing open the right of imports and exports to free competition ; but 
New Amster- dam stni remained the sole port of entry. 


Virginia and Maryland, the two Enghsh colonies on the south, numbered, by 
this time, some twenty thousand inhabi- tants; New England, on the north, 
coimted near as many more ; wliile the whole of New Netherlands had 
hardly two or three thousand colonists, even including the Swedes on the 
Delaware. Bevervdck was a hamlet of ten houses; New Amsterdam was a 
village of AYOoden huts, vdth roofs of straw, and chimneys of mud and 
sticks, abounding in grog- shops and places for the sale of tobacco and 
beer. At the west end of Long Island were six plantations imder the jur- 


isdiction of the Dutch, but several of them were inhabited cliiefly by 
Enghsh. Under the charter of 1640, these vihages 


enjoyed the prhdlege of a mag-_iir 


istracy, acting chiefly as a local tribimal, annuaUy selected by the director 
from a triple nomination made by the magistrates of the premous year. 
Officers corresponding to a constable and clerk were named by the director. 
Even this limited enjo\mient of municipal rights did not extend to Lew 
Amsterdam, where the director and fiscal acted as town magistrates. 


The West India Compan was largely concerned in the slave trade, and 
some slaves were imported into New Netherlands. Most of them remained 
the property of the company, and the more trusty and industrious, after a 
certain period of labour, were allowed httle farms, pa^dng, in heu of ah 
other seixflce, a stipulated amoimt of produce ; but this emancipation did 
not extend to the children — a circumstance inexplicable and higlfly 
displeasing to the commonaltv of New Netherlands, who could not 
rmderstand “how anyone bom of a free Christian mother could nevertheless 
be a slave.” 


Upon the arrival of the new director, Ixieft complained of Kuyter and 
Mehm, patroons of Staten Island, late leaders of the Eight Men, for slander 
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in their protest of 1644. Stuyvesant, who had the arbitrpy temper and the 
haughty airs so common with mihtary officers, took the side of authority, 
and Kuyter and Melyn were fined, banished, and refused an appeal. They 
sailed for Holland along with Kieft and Bogardus, in a ship richly laden 
with furs ; but, in consequence of having two Jonahs on board— so, at least, 
Winthrop * thought— fugitives from New England justice, who had sought 
refuge at New Amsterdam, and whom the Dutch authorities had refused to 
deliver up, the ship was cast ashore on the coast of Wales, and Kieft, 
Bogardus, and some eighty others perished— an event “sadly to be 
lamented,” as Winthrop admits, “on account of the calamity,” but which he 
relates, never-— theless, with very evident zest, as a palpable judgment on 
New England’s enemies. 


To avoid responsibility, Stuyvesant constituted a board of Nine Men, similar 
to those of his predecessor, and with similar results. Van der Donck, late of 
Rensselaerswick, who had received, for his services in the treaty with the 
Mohawks, the patroonship of Colen Donck, now Yonkers, just above 
Manhattan, became the leader of this new board in 1649 ; and in spite of the 
arbitrary violence of the director, who arrested him, imprisoned him, and 
excluded hun from his seat, he drew up a memorial, which was signed by 
all the Nine Men, addressed to the states-general of Holland, and praying 
their protection, and the substitution of a burgher government for that of the 
company; also a remonstrance setting forth the grievances of the province, 
and citing the example of New England, where “neither patroons, nor lords, 
nor princes are known, but only the people.” This appeal was carried to 
Holland by Van der Donck himself. To counterwork it, Stuyvesant sent after 
him Secretary Van Tienhoven, fortified with a letter obtained, through Bax- 
ter’s influence, from the English magistrates of Gravesend, testifying to his 
good administration. 


EMBROILMENTS WITH NEW ENGLAND 


Thus entangled at home and attacked in Holland, the director was simul- 
taneously engaged in an embarrassing correspondence with New England. 


Besides the old matters, the New England commissioners complained 
loudly of the Dutch tariff, and of the selling of powder and guns to the 
Indians, and of some special grievances committed by Stuyvesant; who, 
after repeat— edly soliciting an interview, in a manner which betrayed his 
weakness, pro~ ceeded to the house of Good Hope, in September, 1650, to 
negotiate in person with the New England commissioners. The matters in 
dispute related to boundaries, the entertainment of fugitives, and to several 
specific injuries mutually alleged, all of which it was at last agreed to refer 
to four arbitra- tors, all of them English, two named by Stuyvesant, and two 
by the commis-— sioners. By their award, all the eastern part of Long Island, 
composing the present county of Suffolk, was assigned to New England. 
The boundary between the Connecticut colonies and New Netherlands was 
to begin at Green- wich bay, to run northerly twenty miles into the country, 
and beyond “as it shall be agreed”; but nowhere to approach the Hudson 
nearer than ten miles. The Dutch retained their fort of Good Hope, with the 
lands appur- tenant to it; but all the rest of the territory on the river was 
assigned to Connecticut. Fugitives were to be mutually given up. 


The question as to the Delaware, left unsettled, led speedily to new troubles. 
The project of planting on that river was revived at New Haven. A com- 
pany of adventurers bound thither touched at Manhattan, and, relying on 
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the late treaty, and on letters from the governors of New Haven and Massa~ 
chusetts, freely avowed then’ purpose. Stuyvesant, however, seized the 
ship, detained the emigrants, and, to strengthen the Dutch interest on the 
river, on the very spot which the New Haven adventurers had intended to 


occupy, and within five miles of the Swedish fort of Christiana, he built 
Fort Casimir, on the present site of New Castle. This was denounced at 
New Haven as a violation of the treaty; and the war which broke out in 
1653 between Crom- well and the Dutch suggested the idea of the conquest 
of New Netherlands, still torn by internal dissensions. The disarming of 
Fort Bearen, and the imprisomnent at New Amsterdam of Van 
Slechtenhorst, Cuyler’s successor as commissary, had produced at 
Rensselaerswick great ill feeling, which Stuyvesant aggravated by assuming 
jurisdiction over Beverwick as within the precinct of the company’s fort. 
Van der Donck’s complaints, being staved off by the company, resulted only 
in the establishment, in February, 1653, of a very narrow municipal 
government for New Amsterdam, com- posed of two burgomasters and 
five schepens, of whom, however, the director claimed the nomination, 
while the provincial sellout continued to act as city schout also. Yet even 
with the board it was not easy to agree either as to the revenue it should 
enjoy or the expenses it should pay — a matter of no little interest in the 
embarrassed state of the finances, burdened by a loan for repairing the city 
palisade, and adding a trench and rampart as defences against New England 
invasion. The obstinacy of Massachusetts became the safety of the Dutch, 
as related in the preceding chapter.’ 


THE DUTCH CONQUEST OF NEW SWEDEN 


With the Swedes, powerful competitors for the tobacco of Virginia and the 
beaver of the Schuylkill, the Dutch were to contend for the banks of the 
Delaware. In the vicinity of the river, the Swedish company was more 
powerful than its rival; but the whole province of New Netherlands was 
tenfold more populous than New Sweden. From motives of commercial 
security, the Dutch built Fort Casimir, in 1651, as we saw, on the site of 
New Castle, within five miles of Christiana, near the mouth of the 
Brandywine. To the Swedes this seemed an encroachment; jealousies 
ensued; and at last (1654), aided by stratagem and immediate superiority in 
numbers, Rising [or Rysingh], the Swedish governor, overpowered the 
garrison. 


Costume of a Phksian King (After Du Sommerard) 


PERSIAN CIVILISATION 653 


A dominion acquired by conquest can only be maintained by standing 
armies, and we cannot, therefore, be surprised to find the provinces of 
Persia constantly occupied by great masses of men, destined to kee’) them 
in subjection, as well as to defend them against a foreign invader. 
Immediately upon the completion of their conquests such forces were 
suffered to remain in the provinces, su/jported not by the king but by the 
conquered. Examples especially occur in the frontier states, in Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and others, which were especially exposed to assaults from without, 
or where an insurrection was most to be apprehended. Asia Minor, however, 
from the commencement of the wars with Greece, became the principal 
depot for the forces of Persia ; it was filled with considerable bodies of men 
which could be readily drawn together when occasion required, and thus 
Alexander, on invading it, found there troops drawn together to oppose him 
on the banks of the Granicus. 


In the most flourishing epoch of their history the military system of the 
Persians was as follows. In every province were kept up two descriptions of 
forces, those which occupied the open countrj’-, and those which kept 
possession of the cities, as garrisons. These were distinct, and commanded 
Isy different generals. Of the first description of forces it was clearly 
defined how many, and of what class, were to be maintained in each 
province. The principal strength consisted in cavalry, but there were also 
bowmen, slingers, and heavy -armed infantry. The care of keeping up the 
full numbers of these forces was committed to their successive 
commanders, and they were supported, both as respected food and money, 
by the revenues of the provinces, and as these were paid into the treasury of 
the satrap, the latter had to provide for the pay of the soldiery. The 
commanders, however, of the forces were not subject to the governors, 
unless by special appointment. On the other hand, they appear to have been 
immediately dependent on the king, having been appointed by him and 


The aggression was fatal to the only colony which Sweden had planted. The 
metropolis was exhausted by a long succession of wars; the statesmen and 
soldiers whom Gustavus had educated had passed from the public ser~ vice 
; Oxenstierna was no more. Sweden had ceased to awaken fear or inspire 
respect ; and the Dutch company fearlessly commanded Stuyvesant [who 
had been absent in the Barbadoes] to “ revenge their wrong, to drive the 
Swedes from the river, or compel their submission.” The order was 
renewed; and in September, 1655, the Dutch governor, collecting a force of 
more than six hundred men, sailed into the Delaware with the purpose of 
conquest. _ Resist= ance was unavailing. One fort after another 
surrendered: to Rising hon~ ourable terms were conceded (September 25th, 
1655); the colonists were promised the quiet possession of their estates; 
and, in defiance of protests and the turbulence of the Scandinavians, the 
jurisdiction of the Dutch was established. Such was the end of New 
Sweden, ^ the colony that connects 


p Such of the Swedes as consented to take an oath of allegiance were 
guaranteed the pos— session of their lands. Those who refused were shipped 
to Holland. All civil connection with 
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America with Gusta5’us Adolphus and the nations that dwell on the gulf of 
Bothnia It maintamed its distinct existence for a little more than s/en-teen 
years and succeeded m establisliing pennanent plantations on the Dela- 
ware The descendants of the colonists, in the course of generations, wide y 
scattered and blended with emigrants of other lineage, constitute probably 
more than one part in two hundred of the present population of the united 


States \t tlie surrender, they did not much exceed seven hmidi-ed souls. Free 
from ambition, ignorant of the ideas which were commlsing the English 
mind it was only as Protestants that they shared the hnpulse of the age. 


THE GROWTH OF XEW AMSTERDAM; ITS COSSIOPOLITAX 
TOLEILUTIOX 


The conquest of the Swedish settlements was followed by relations bear- 
ino’ a near analog }^ to the provmcial system of Rome. Tlie Y est Eidia 
Com- pany desired an ally on its southern “frontier ; the country above 
Christiana was governed by Stuy-esant’s deputy; whilst the city of 
Amsterdam became, by purchase, in December, 1656, the proprietary of 
Delaware, from the Brand}u\’ine to Bombay Eook ; and afterwards, under 
cessions from the natives, extended its jurisdiction to Cape Henlopen. But 
did a city ever govern a pro\dnce with forbearance? The noble and right 
honourable lords, the bm-gomasters of .Amsterdam, instituted a paralysing 
commercial monopoly, and requhed of the colonists an oath of absolute 
obedience to all their past or futm-e conmiands. But 5laryland was free; 
Virginia governed itself. The restless colonists, almost as they landed, and 
even the soldiers of the garrison, fled in troops from the dominion of 
Amsterdam to the liberties of English colonies. The province of the city was 
almost deserted; the attempt to elope was punishable by death, and scarce 
thhty families remained. 


Dming the absence of Stuy/“esant from Manhattan (September, 1655), the 
warriors of the neighbouring Algonqum tribes, never reposmg confidence 
in the Dutch, made a desperate assault on the colony. In sixty-four canoes, 
they appeared before the town, and ravaged the adjacent coimtry. The return 
of the expedition restored confidence. The captives were ransomed, and 
industry repaired its losses. The Dutch seemed to have firmly established 
their power, and promised themselves happier years. New Netherlands con~ 
soled them for the loss of Brazil. They exulted in the possession of an 
admi- rable territory, that needed no embankments against the ocean. They 
were proud of its vast extent, from New England to 5laryland, from the sea 


to the great river of Canada, and the remote northwestern wilderness. They 
sounded with exultation the channel of the deep stream, which was no 
longer shared with the Swedes. Its banks were more inviting than the lands 
on the .Alazon. 


Meanthne the coimtry near the Hudson gained by increasing emigration. 
Manhattan was already the chosen abode of merchants; and the policy of 
the government invited them by its good will. If Stuy“esant sometimes 
displayed the rash despotism of a soldier, he was sure to be reproved by his 
emplo5S”ers. Did he change the rate of duties arbitrarily? The directors, 
sensitive to commercial honour, charged him “ to keep every contract 
invio-— late.” Did he tamper with the currenc}^ by raising the nominal value 
of foreign coin? The measure was rebuked as dishonest. Did he attempt to 
fix the price of labour by arbitrary rules? This also was condemned as 


the mother country’ was henceforth terminated; but the Swedish Lutheran 
church, the rights and freedom of which were secured by the capitulation, 

continued to recognize an ecclesias— tical dependence on Sweden down to 
the time of the American Revolution. — Hildreth.5] 
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unwise and impracticable. Did he interfere with the merchants by inspecting 
their accounts ? The deed was censured as without precedent m Christen- 
dom”; and he was ordered to “treat the merchants with kindness, lest they 
return, and the countiy be depopulated.” Did his zeal for Cahinism lead him 
to persecute Lutherans? He was chid for his bigotr^n Did his hatred of “the 
abominable .sect of Quakers” imprison and afterwards exile the blameless 


BoA‘me ? “ Let ever} peaceful citizen,” wrote the directors, “ enjoy 
freedom of conscience ; this maxim has made our city the asylum for 
fugitives from every land ; tread in its steps, and you shall be ble.ssed.” 


Private worship was, therefore, allowed to ever}’ religion. Opinion, if not 
yet enfranchised, was already tolerated. The people of Palestine, from the 
destruction of their temple, an outcast and a wandering race, were “ured by 
the traffic and the candour of the Xew World : and not the Saxon and Celtic 
races only, the children of the bondmen that broke from slaver}’ in Egypt, 
the posterity of those who had wandered in Arabia, and worshipped near 
Calvar}’, foimd a home, hberty, and a bnrial-place on the Island of 

| Manhattan.“ 


The emigrants from HoU^d were themselves of the most various hneage : 
for Holland had long been the gathering-place of the unfortunate. Could we 
trace the descent of the emigrants from the Low Countries to Xew 
X’etherlands, we should be carried not only to the bank of the Rhiue and 
the bor- ders of the German Sea, but to the Protestants who escaped from 
France after the massacre of Bartholomew’s eve; and to those earher 
inquirers who were swayed by the voice of Huss m the heart of Bohemia. 
X^ew York was always a city of the world. Its settlers were rehcs of the fiRt 
fruits of the Reformation, chosen from the Belgic pro“‘inces and England, 
from France and Bohemia, from Germany and Switzerland, from Piedmont 
and the Italian Alps. 


The rehgious sects, which, in the middle ages, had been fostered by the 
municipal hberties of the south of France, were the harbingers of modem 
freedom, and had therefore been sacrificerl to the inexorable feudalism of 
the north. After a bloody conflict, the plebeian reformers, crushed by the 
merci- less leaders of the mihtar}’ aristocracy, escaped to the highlands that 
divide France and Italy. It was found, on the progress of the Ref omiation, 
that they had by thi^ centuries anticipated Luther and Cal/’in. The 
hurricane of persecution, which was to sweep Protestantism from the earth, 
chd not spare their seclusion ; mothers with infants were rolled dowu the 
rocks, and the bones of mart}’rs scattered on the Alpine mountains. Y as 
there no as}‘lum for the pious Waldensians ? Tlie city of Ansterdam 
iTIecember 19th, 1f156) offered the fugitives a free passage to America, and 


a welcome reception was prepared in Xew Xetherlands for the few who 
were willing to emigrate. 


TRe persecuted of ever}’ creed and ever}’ clime were inHted to the colony. 
Y Tien the Protestant chinches in Rochelle were razed, the Cal‘inists of that 
city were glaiUy admitted; and the French Protestants came in such 
numbers that the pubhc documents were sometimes Issued in French as 
well as in Dutch and English. Troops of orphans were sometimes .shipped 
for the milder 


P Xew York was already, indeed from the beginning it had been, a 
cosmopolitan city . As Holland was a refuge for all persecuted sects, so 
representatives of most of them had foimd their way to Xew Amsterdam. 
Even twenty years before, according to Jogues./ the Jesuit missionary, not 
less than eighteen different dialects were sp)oken in it. Refugee Protestants 
from Spanish Flanders. Bohemia. France, and the valleys of the Alpe. 
fugitive sectaries from Xew England, Jews, and even some Catholics, were 
to be found there. Fet public worship was only jiermitted to the Dutch 
Reformed churches (progenitors of a now numerous com- munion, which, 
down to the American Revolution, remained ecclesiastically dependent on 
the classis of Amsterdam’), to the Swedish Futherans at the .South river, 
and to such of the English on Fons: Island as substantially conformed in 
doctrine and practice to the Established Church. — Hildreth.”. 
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destinies of the New World; a free passage was offered to mechanics; for 
“population was known to lie the bulwark of every state.” The govern- 
ment of New Netherlands desired “farmers and labourers, foreigners and 
exiles, men inured to toil and penury.” The colony increased; children 
swarmed in every village; the new year and the month of Hay were wel- 
comed with noisy frolics; new modes of activity Avere tleviscd; lumber was 
shipped to France; the Avhale pursued off the coast; the vine, the mulberry 
planted; flocks of sheep as Avell as cattle were multiplied; and tile, so long 


imported from Holland, began to be manufactured near Fort Orange. Nmv 
Amsterdam could, in 1664, boast of stately building, s, and alniost vied 
with Boston. “This happily situated province,” said its inhabitants, “may 
liecome the granary of our fatherland; should oiu-Netherlands be “wasted 
iy grievous wars, it will offer our countrymen a safe retreat ; by God’s 
bless- ing, Ave shall in a feAV years become a mighty people.” 


AFRICAN SLAVES IN NEAV NETHERLANDS 


Thus did \nrious nations of the Caucasian race assist in colonising the 
central states. The African also had his portion on the Hudson. The West 
India Company, n/iich sometimes transported Indian captives to the West 
Indies, having large establishments on the coast of Gumea, at an early day, 
in 1626, introduced negroes into Manhattan, and continued the negro 
slaA’e-trade Avithout remorse. We have seen Elizabeth of England a partner 
hi the commerce, of AA’hich the Stuarts, to the days of Queen Anne, Avere 
dis~ tinguished patrons; the city of Amsterdam did not blush to oavu shares 
in a slaA/e-ship, to advance money for the outfits, and to participate in the 
returns. In proportion to population, NeAV York had imported as many 
Africans as Virginia. That Ncav YUrk is not a slai/e-state like Carolina is 
due to climate, and not to the superior humanity of its founders. Stuyvesant 
Avas instructed to use every exertion to promote the sale of negroes. They 
were imported sometimes by Avay of the West Indies, often directly from 
Guinea, and were sold at public auction to the highest bidder. The average 
price Avas less Hian one hundred and forty dollars. The monopoly of the 
traffic Avas not strictly enforced ; and a change of policy sometimes 
favoured the export of negroes to the English colonies. The enfranchised 
negro might become a freeholder. 


THE FIRST STRUGGLES FOR FOPULAR LIBERTY 


Witli the Africans came the African institution of abject slaiTiy ; the large 
emigrations from Connecticut engrafted on Ncav Netherlands the Puritan 
idea of popular freedom. There Avere so many English at ‘lanhattan as to 


require an English secretary, preachers Avho could speak in English as aatII 
as in Dutch, and a publication of ciAul ordinances in Engli.sh. Whole 
toAAiis had been settled by NeAV England men, Avho planted Nbav 
England liberties in a Congregational Avay, AAuth the consent and under 
the jurisdiction of the Dutch. Their presence and their activity foretold a 
revolution. 


In the fatherland, the poAA’cr of the peo])lc was unknoAAm ; in Ncav 
Nether- lands, the necessities of the colony had given it a tAvilight 
existence, and delegates from the Dutch toAvns, at first tAA’elve, then 
perhaps eight in number, had, as Ave have seen, mitigated the arbitrary 
authority of Kieft. There Avas no distinct concession of legislative power to 
the people ; but the people had, 
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without a teacher, become convinced of the right of_ resistance. The brew- 
ers (August 18th, 1644) refused to pay an arbitrary” excise ; “Were we to 
yield,” said they, “we should offend the Eight i\len, and the whole 
commonalty.” The large proprietaries did not favour popular freedom; the 
commander of Rensselaer Stein had even raised a battery, that “the canker 
of freemen” might not enter the manor; but the patroons-cheerfully joined 
the free boors in resisting arbitrary taxation. As a compromise, it was 
proposed that, from a double nomination by the villages, the governor 
should appoint trib- unes, to act as magistrates in trivial cases, and as 
agents for the towns, to give their opinion whenever they should be 
consulted. Town-meetings were absolutely proliibited. 


Discontents increased. Van der Donck and others were charged with leaving 
nothing untried to abjure what they called the galling yoke of an arbitrar}”’ 
government. A commission repaired to Holland for redress; as farmers, they 
claimed the liberties essential to the prosperity of agriculture; as merchants, 
they protested against the intolerable burden of the customs ; and when 
redress was refused, tyranny was followed by its usual conse-cjuence — 
clandestine associations against oppression. _ The excess of com~ plaint 
obtained for New Amsterdam a court of justice like that of the metrop- olis 
(April 4th, 1652) ; but the municipal liberties included no political fran- 
clrise; the sheriff was appointed by the governor; the two burgomasters and 
five schepens made a double nomination of their own successors, from 
which “the valiant director himself elected the board.” The city had 
privileges, not the citizens. The province gained only the municipal 
liberties, on which rested the commercial aristocracy of Holland. 
Citizenship was a commercial privilege, and not a political 
enfranchisement. It was not much more than a license to trade. 


The system was at war with Puritan usages; the Dutch in the colony readily 
caught the idea of relying on themselves; and the persevering rest~ lessness 
of the people had led to a general assembly (or Landtag) of two deputies 
from each village in New Netherlands (Novembeip to December, 1653), an 
assembly which Stuyvesant was unwilling to sanction, and could not 
prevent. As in “Massachusetts, this first convention sprung from the will of 
the people ; and it claimed the right of deliberating on the civil condition of 
the country ; 


The states-general of the United Provinces [such was the remonstrance and 
petition, drafted by George Baxter, and unanimously adopted by the 
convention] are our hege lords, v’e submit to the laws of the United 
Provinces; and our rights and privileges ought to hannony with those of the 
fatherland, for we are a member of the state, and not a subj/ugated people. ‘ 
We, who haA’e come together from various parts of the world, and are a 
blended community of various lineage ; we, who have, at our own expense, 
exchanged our natiA e lands for the protection of the United ProA’ inces; 
we, who haA’e transformed the wilderness into fruitful farms, demand that 
no new laws shall be enacted but Avith the consent of the people, that none 


shall be appointed to office but with the approbation of the people, that 
obscure and obsolete laws shall neA^er be reAUA’ ed. 


Stuyvesant was taken by surprise. He had never had faith in the wavering 
multitude”; and doubts of man’s capacity for self-government dictated his 


reply; 


Will A’ou set A’our names to the A’isionars’ notions of the New England 
man? Is no one of the Netherlands’ nation able to draft your petition? And 
your prayer is so extravagant A’OU might as well claim to send delegates to 
the assembly of tl^ir high 7 


selves. (1) Laws will be made by the director and council. Ea’il manners 
Laws for their restraint; and therefore the laws of New Netherlands are 
good. U) bhall t ^ people elect their own officers? If this rule become our 
cynosure, and the election & ^ 
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trates be left to the rabble, every man will vote for one of his own stamp. 
The thief -will vote for a thief; the smuggler for a smuggler; and fraud and 
vice will become privileged. (3) The old laws remain in force; directors will 
never make themselves responsible to subjects.” 


The delegates in their rejoinder (December 13th) appealed to the inalien- 
able rights of nature. “We do but design the general good of the country and 
the maintenance of freedom; nature permits all men to constitute society, 
and assemble for the protection of liberty and property.” Stuyvesant , 
having exhausted his arguments, could reply only by an act of power; and 
dissolving the assembly, he commanded its members to separate on pain of 
arbitrary punishment. ^ “We derive our authority from God and the AVest 
India Company, not from the pleasure of a few ignorant subjects” : such 
was his krewell message to the convention which he dispersed. 


The AVest India Company declared this resistance to arbitrary taxation to be 
“contrary to the maxims of every enlightened government.” “We approve 
the taxes you propose” — thus they wrote to Stuyvesant — “have no regard 
to the consent of the people”; “let them indulge no longer the visionary 
dream that taxes can be imposed only with their consent.” But the people 
continued to indulge the dream; taxes could not be collected’ and the 
colonists, in their desire that popular freedom might prove more than a 
vision, listened with complacency to the hope of obtaining English liberties 
by submitting to English jurisdiction. 


ENGLISH ENCRO.rC’ HMENTS 


Cromwell had planned the conquest of New Netherlands; in the days of his 
son, the design was revived; and the restoration of Charles II threat= ened 
New Netherlands with danger from the south, the north, and from England. 


In previous negotiations with the agent of Lord Baltimore, the envoy of 
New Netherlands had, in 1659, firmly maintained the right of the Dutch to 
the southern bank of the Delaware, jileading purchase and colonisation 
before the patent to Lord Baltimore had been granted. On the restoration, 
Lord Baltimore renewed his claims to the country from New Castle to Cape 
Henlopen. The college of Nineteen of the AATst India Company was 
inflexible; conscious of its rights, it refused to surrender its possessions, and 
(Septem-— ber 1st, 1660) resolvecl “ to defend them even to the spilling of 
blood.”_ The jurisdiction of his country was maintained; and when young 
Baltimore, with his train, appeared at the mouth of the Brandywine, he was 


deposed at his pleasure, and a catalogue of such offices remaining in his 
hands. The anniT-.| reviews of the forces also, which were extended to all 
the emjjire, were not usually held by the satraps, but in the neighbourhood 
of the capitals, by the king himself, and in remote provinces by persons 
deputed by him to hold them in his name. Great exactness was exercised on 
these occasions, and according to the good or bad condition of the forces 
their commanders were applauded and rewarded with presents, or deprived 
of their rank, or visited with arbitrary punishments. 


To these arrangements was added another, the subdivision of the em-pire 
into certain military cantons, independent of the civil administration ; 
formed with a reference to the muster-places of the troops. In this manner 
the forces stationed in a particular province were always collected at one 
point, from which the canton derived its appellation. Mention occurs of 
those in Asia Minor, and as the above institutions extended to the whole of 
the empire, and reviews were held in every province, it is to be supposed 
that this custom also was universal. Herodotus expressly mentions the 
cantons on this side the Halys, and consequently we must conclude the 
same to have prevailed on the other side. Of the cantons in Asia Minor, 
Xenophon particularises that of which the muster-place was the plain of 
Castolus, as that of Thymbra was for the army of Syria; Herodotus also 
mentions the Aleius Campus in Cilicia. 


These troops were distributed through the provinces by thousands, and their 
commanders consequently denominated Chiliarchs ; and not only were they 
generally dispersed over the country, but bodies of them were posted 
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on the boundaries, where, if the nature of the ground permitted it, the 
passage from one province to another was strongly fortified. It certainly 
remains a question what was the strength of these forces in the provinces, 
but the great facility with which armies were got together proves them to 
have been very considerable. In Asia Minor alone Cyrus assembled above 
one hundred thousand men ; Abrocomas, who was opposed to him on his 


honoured as a guest ; but the proprietary claims of his father were 
triumphantly resisted. The Dutch, and Swedes, and Finns kept the country 
safely for AVilliam Penn. At last, the AATst India Company, desiring a 
barrier against the English on the south, transferred the whole country on 
the Delaware to the city of Amsterdam (February and .Tuly, 1663). 


AATth Ahrginia, during the protectorate, the most amicable relations had 
been confirmed by reciprocal courtesies. Even during the war of 1653, 
between England and Holland, friendly intercourse had continued.“ Equal 
rights in the colonial courts were reciprocally secured by treaty in 1659. But 
upon the restoration, the act of navigation, at first evaded, pvas soon 
enforced ; and by degrees, Berkeley, whose brother coveted the soil of New 
Jersey, threatened hostility. Clouds gathered in the south. 


[* Baxter was deposed from the magistracy of Gravesend, and, when he 
attempted an insurrection, was imprisoned. | 
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In the north, affairs were still more lowering. Massachusetts did not 
relinquish its right to an indefinite extension of its territory to the west ; and 
the people of Connecticut not only increased their pretensions on Long 
Island (October, 1662) but, regardless of the provisionary treaty, claimed 
West Chester, and were steadily advancing towards the Hudson. To stay 
these encroachments, Stuyvesant himself repaired to Boston_ (September, 
1663), and entered his complaints to the convention of the United Colonies. 
But Massachusetts maintained a neutrality; the voyage was, on the part of 
the Dutch, a confession of weakness ; and Connecticut inexorably 
demanded delay. An embassy to Hartford renewed the language of 
remonstrance with no better success. Did the Dutch assert their original 
grant from the states general ? It was interpreted as conveying no more than 
a commercial privilege. Did they plead discovery, purchase from the 
natives, and long possession ? It was replied that Connecticut, by its charter, 
extended to the Pacific. “Where, then,” demanded the Dutch negotiators, 


“where is New Netherlands?” And the agents of Connecticut, with 
provoking indiffer- ence, replied, “We do not know.” 


These unavailing discussions were conducted during the horrors of a half- 
year’s war with the savages around Esopus (June-November, 1663). The 
rising village on the banks of that stream was laid waste ; many of its 
inhabi- tants murdered or made captive ; and it was only on the approach of 
winter that an armistice restored tranquillity. The colony had no fripd but 
the Mohawks. “The Dutch,” said the faithful warriors of the Five Nations, 
“are our brethren. With them we keep but one council fire; we are united 


by a covenant chain.” . , iit 


The contests with the natives, not less than with New England, dis~ played 
the feebleness of New Netherlands. The province had no popular freedom, 
and therefore had no public spirit. In New England there were no poor; in 
New Netherlands the poor were so numerous it was difficult to pro~ vide 
*for their relief. The Puritans easily supported schools everywhere, and 
Latin schools in their villages; on Manhattan a Latin school lingered, with 
difficulty, through two years, and was discontinued. In New England the 
people, in the hour of danger, rose involuntarily and defended themselves; 
in the Dutch province, men were unwilling to go to the relief even _ of 
villages that were in danger from the Indians, and demanded protection 
from the company, which claimed to be their absolute sovereign. 


The necessities of the tunes wrung from Stuyvesant the concession of an 
assembly (November 1st, 1663) ; the delegates of the villages would only 
appeal to the states general and to the West India Company for protection. 
But the states general had, as it were, invited aggression by abstaining from 
every public act which should pledge their honour to the defence of the 
prov- ince; and the AVest India Company was too penurious to risk its 
funds, where victory was so hazardous. A new and more full diet was held 
in April, 1664. Rumours of an intended invasion from England had reached 
the colony; and the popular representatives, having remonstrated against the 
want of all means of defence, and foreseeing the necessity of submitting to 
the English, demanded plainly of Stuyvesant, “If you cannot protect us, to 
whom shall we turn?” The governor, faithful to his trust, proposed the 
enlistment “ of every third man, as had more than once been done in the 


fatherland.” And thus Manhattan was left without defence; the people 
would not expose life for the AA/est India Company ; and the company 
wcmld not risk bankruptcy for a colony which it valued chiefly as property, 
ine established government could not but fall into contempt. In vain was the 
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libeller of the magistrates fastened to a stake with a bridle in his mouth. 
Stu)wesant confessed his fear of the colonists. “To ask aid of the English 
villages would be inviting the Trojan horse within our walls.” “I have not 
time to tell how the company is cursed and scolded; the inhabitants declare 
that the Dutch have never had a right to the country.” Half Long Island had 
revolted ; the settlements on the Esopus wavered ; the Connecticut men had 
purchased of the Indians all the seaboard as far as the North river. Such 
were the narratives of Stuyvesant to his employers. 


THE ENGLISH CONQUEST; NEW AMSTEEDAH BECOIMES NEW 
YORK (1G64 A.D.) 


In the mean time the United Provinces could not distrust a war with 
England. No cause for war existed except English envy of the commercial 
glory and prosperity of Holland. In profound confidence of firm peace, the 
countrymen of Grotius were planning liberal councils; at home they 
designed an abandonment of the protective system and concessions to free 
trade; in the Mediterranean, their fleet, under De Huy ter, was preparing to 
suppress the piracies of the Barbary states, and punish the foes of Christen- 
dom and civilisation. And at that very time the English were engaging ina 
piratical expedition against the Dutch possessions on the coast of Guinea. 
The king had also, with equal indifference to the chartered rights of Con- 
necticut, and the claims of the Netherlands, granted to the duke of York 
(March i2th, 1664), not only the country from the Kennebec to the St. 
Croix, but the whole territory from the Connecticut river to the shores of the 


Dela- ware; and under the conduct of Richard Nichols, groom of the 
bedchamber to the duke of York, the English squadron, which carried the 
commissioners for New England to Boston, having demanded recruits in 
Massachusetts, and received on board the governor of Connecticut, 
approached the narrows, and quietly cast anchor in Gravesend bay (August 
28th) . Long Island was lost ; soldiers from New England pitched their 
camp near Breukelen ferry. 


In New Amsterdam there existed a division of councils. Stuyvesant, faithful 
to his employers, struggled to maintain their interests; the munici-— pality, 
conscious that the town was at the mercy of the English fleet, desired to 
avoid bloodshed by a surrender. A joint committee from the governor and 
the city having demanded of Nichols the cause of his presence, he replied 
by requiring of Stuyvesant the immediate acknowledgment of English sov- 
ereignty, with the condition of security to the inhabitants in life, liberty, and 
property. At the same time, AVinthrop of Connecticut, whose love of peace 
and candid affection for the Dutch nation had been acknowdedged by the 
West India Company, advised his personal friends to offer no resistance. 
“The surrender,” Stuyvesant nobly answered, “would be reproved in the 
fatherland.” The burgomasters, unable to obtain a copy of the letter from 
Nichols, summoned, not a town meeting — that had been inconsistent with 
the manners of the Dutch — but the principal inhabitants to the public hall, 
where it was resolved that the community ought to know all that related to 
its welfare. 


On a more urgent demand for the letter from the English commander, 
Stuyvesant angrily tore it in pieces; and the burgomasters, instead of resist~ 
ing the invasion, spent their time in framing a protest against the governor. 
On the next day (September 3rd) a new deputation repaired to the fleet ; but 
Nichols declined discussion. “When may we visit you again?” said the 
commissioners. “ On Thursday,” replied Nichols ; “ for to-morrow I will 
speak 
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with you at Manhattan.” “Friends,” it was smoothly answered, “are very 
welcome there.” “ Raise the white flag of peace,”_ said the English com- 
mander, “for I shall come with ships of war and soldiers.” The 
commission- ers returned to advocate the capitulation, which was quietly 
effected on the following days. The aristocratic liberties of Holland yielded 
to the hope of popular liberties like those of New England.? 


It was with bitter regret that the old soldier Stuyvesant was persuaded not to 
resist the English, by a remonstrance signed by ninety-three promi-— nent 
citizens, including his own son, and enforced by the tears of women and 
children. “Let it be so,” he said; “I had rather be carried to my grave.” 
Fiske says that no canon of morality can justify Charles IT in this conquest, 
and that it merited the revenge of the Dutch ivhen in their next war they 
burned the English fleet at Chatham and blockaded the Thames— “ the 
sorest military humiliation that England has ever known since William the 
Norman 


landed in Sussex.” ....., 


After the surrender, Stuyvesant went to Holland to .lustify himself, and 
received the most cordial support from the people he had governed with 
fairness in everything except regard for popular liberty, which he abhorred. 


New Amsterdam in 1669 


He returned to New York in 1667 and dwelt in his bowery, bounded by the 
present Fourth avenue. Sixth and Seventeenth streets, and the East river. He 
and the English governor, Nichols, were great friends. Stuyvesant died in 
1672, aged eighty, and is buried in St. Mark’s church, founded by his 


widow in 1687.“ .*°i 


The articles of surrender, framed under the auspices of the municipal 
authority, by the mediation of the younger A inthrop and Pynchon, accepted 


by the magistrates and other inhabitants assembled in the town hall (Sep- 
tember 8th) and not ratified by Stuyvesant till the surrender had virtually 
been made, promised security to the customs, the religion, the municipal 
institutions, the possessions of the Dutch. _ The enforcement of the 
Naviga-— tion Act was delayed for six months. During that period direct 
intercourse with Holland remained free. The towns were still to choose their 
own magi.s-t rates, and Manhattan, now first known as New York, to elect 
its deputies with free voices in all public affairs.“ 


[‘ At the treaty of July, 1667, the Dutch were allowed, as compensation for 
New Nether- lands, to retain the colony of Surinam, in Guiana, then lately 
planted by some English ad~ venturers, but captured bv the Dutch during 
the war — an exchange the pohey of which was doubted by many, who 
thought colonies within the tropics more prohtable than planta-— tions in 
North America. For the first hundred years Surinam kept pretty equal pace 
with 
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The colonists were satisfied; very few embarked for Holland; it seemed 
rather that the new benefit of English liberties was to be added to the 
security of property. The recruits from Massachusetts were dismissed. In a 
few days (September 24th, 1664) Fort Orange, now named Albany, from 
the Scottish title of the duke of York, quietly surrendered; and the league 
with the Five Nations was wisely renewed. October 1st, the Dutch and 
Swedes on the Delaware capitulated. 


For the first time the whole Atlantic coast of the old thirteen states was in 
possession of England. The country had obtained geographical unity. 


THE SEPARATION OF NEW JERSEY FROM NEW YORK (1664 A.D.) 


The dismemberment of New Netherlands ensued on its surrender. The duke 
of York had already, on June 23rd-24th, two months before the con~ quest, 
assigned to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, both proprietaries of 
Carolina, the land between the Hudson and the Delaware. In honour of 
Carteret, the territory, with nearly the same bounds as at present, except on 
the north, received the name of New Jersey. If to fix boundaries and grant 
the soil could constitute a commonwealth, the duke of York gave polit- ical 
existence to New Jersey. The Dutch had been the first to plant the soil 
which Hudson had discovered ; the moral character of the commonwealth 
was moulded by New England Puritans, English Quakers, and dissenters 
from Scotland. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF NEW JERSEY 


A few families of Quakers had found a refuge in New Jersey before the end 
of 1664. More than a year earlier. New England Puritans, sojourners on 
Long Island, solicited and obtained leave to establish themselves and their 
cherished institutions on the Raritan. To favour colonisation, Nichols, 
ignorant of the sale of New Jersey, encouraged farmers from Long Island 
and New England to emigrate in numbers by authorising them to purchase 
lands directly from the natives; and without the knowledge of the proprie- 
taries, the coast from the old Dutch [not Danish as some have claimed] 
settlement of Bergen to Shrewsbury was adorned with a semicircle of 
villages. 


Meantime England witnessed one of the most interesting occurrences in 
American history. Avarice paid its homage to freedom; and the bigoted 
royalists, who were now lords of the soil, indifferent to liberty, yet desirous 
to foster the rapid settlement of their province, vied with New England in 


the invention of a liberal constitution (February lOth, 1665). Security of 
persons and property under laws to be made by an assembly composed of 
the governor and council, and at least an equal number of representatives of 
the people ; freedom from taxation except by the act of the colonial 
assembly ; a combined opposition of the people and the proprietaries to any 
arbitrary impositions; freedom of judgment, and conscience, and worship, 
to every peaceful citizen ; in a word, a guaranty against the abuse of any 
prerogative, whether of the king, the parliament, or the proprietary — these 
were the pledges of prosperity to New Jersey, and the invitation to all 
inhabitants of the 


New York. Subsequently, by the aid of Dutch capital and an active slave 
trade, it advanced with rapid strides, being one of the first American 
plantations into which the cultivation of coffee was successfully introduced. 
But, about the time of the American Revolution, it received a terrible check 
in a servile insurrection, resulting, after a destructive war, in the 
establishment of an independent negro community in the rear of the colony. 
— Hildketh.‘] 
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English dominions. To the proprietaries were reserved a veto on provincial 
enactments, the appointment of judicial officers, and the executive 
authority. Lands were promised largely at a moderate quitrent; the servant, 
at the period of enfranchisement, became a freeholder. The duke of York, 
now president of the African Company, was the patron of the slave-trade, as 
well as of Berkeley and Carteret; the proprietaries of New Jersey, more true 
to the prince than to humanity, offered a bounty of seventy-hve acres of 


land for the importation of each able slave. Quitrents were not to be 
collected till 1670. That the tenure of estates might rest on equity, the Indian 
title to lands was in all cases to be quieted. 


Such was the institution of a separate government for New Jersey, the only 
portion of New Netherlands which at once gained popular freedom. The 
concession of political franchises gave it a distinct existence ; in vain did 
Nichols protest against the division of his province, and struggled to 
recover for his patron the territory which had been released in ignorance. 
He was not seconded by the people of New Jersey, and, therefore, his 
complaints were fruitless. The colony quietly received Philip Carteret as its 
governor (August, 1665) ; and the cluster of four houses, which, in honour 
of the fash- ionable, kind-hearted Lady Carteret, was now called 
Elizabethtown, rose into dignity as the capital of the province. To New 
England, even from the first the nursery of men and hive of swarms of 
emigrants, messengers were despatched to publish the tidings that Puritan 
liberties were warranted a shelter on the Raritan. And New England men, 
whose citizens had already overrun Long Island, had, years before, 
struggled for a settlernent on the Delaware, and had just been purchasing an 
extensive territory in Carolina, came and bargained with the Indians for 
Newark. The province increased in numbers and prosperity. Everything was 
of good augury, till quitrents were seriously spoken of. But on the subject of 
real estate in the New World the Puritans and the lawyers differed widely. 
The New England men always asserted that the earth had been given to 
Noah and his posterity; that the heathen, as a part of his lineal descendants, 
had a rightful claim to their lands; that therefore a deed from the Indians 
was paramount to any land-title whatever. The Indian deeds, executed 
partly with the approbation of Nichols, partly with the consent of Carteret 
himself, were pleaded as superior to proprietary grants; disputes were 
followed by confusion; the_ established authority fell into contempt; and 
the colonists, conscious of their ability to take care of themselves, appointed 
their own magistrates and managed their own government. There was little 
danger from the neighbouring Indians, whose strength had been broken by 
long hostilities with the Dutch; the Five Nations guarded the approaches 
from the interior, and the vicinity of oldm’ settlements saved the emigrants 
from the distresses of a first adventure in the wilderness. Philip Carteret 
withdrew to England, leaving the colonists 


to domestic peace. iii 
The mild system of New Jersey did not extend beyond the Delaware; 


the settlements in New Netherlands on the opposite bank, consisting chiefly 
of groups of Dutch around Lewistown and New Castle,_and Swedes and 
Finns at Christiana creek, at Chester, and near Philadelphia, were retained 
as a dependency of New York. The claim of Lord Baltimore was denied 
with pertinacity. At last, in 1672, the people of Maryland, desiring to stretch 
the boundary of their province to the bay, invaded Lewistown with an 
armed force The countv was immediately reclaimed, as belonging by 
conquest to the duke of York ; and Delaware still escaped the imminent 
peril of being absorbed in Maryland. « ‘ m 
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POPULAR DISCONTENT IN NEW YORK ; TEMPORARY 
RECONQUEST BY THE DUTCH 


In respect to civil liberties, the territory shared the fortunes of New York ; 
and for that province the establishment of English jiudsdiction was not fol= 
lowed by the expected concessions. Connecticut, surrendering all claims to 
Long Island, obtained a favourable boundary on the main (December 1st, 
1664). The city of New York was incorporated; the municipal liberties of 
Albany were not impaired; but the province had no political franchises, and 
therefore no political unity. In the governor and his subservient council 
were vested the executive and the highest judicial powers; with the couit of 


march, had three hundred thousand ; and the Persian army on the Granicus 
was foi-ty thousand strong. 


From these troops the garrisons in the cities were kept entirely distinct, and 
the importance attached by the Persians to places of strength was in 
proportion to the difficulty which (like all other nomad nations, who know 
nothing about the conduct of sieges) they had experienced in subduing 
them. They were looked upon as the keys of the provinces in which they 
were situated, and accordingly provided with ample garrisons. The troops in 
question were completely different from those mentioned above, not being 
comprehended in the military divisions alluded to, but being under 
commanders of their own, and not bound to appear at the general muster. 


Both descriptions of forces were, however, comprehended under the title of 
the king’s army, and were distinct from the household troops of the satraps 
and grandees, which often amounted to several thousands. By the customs 
of the East every great man is attended by an armed retinue, proportioned to 
his rank and wealth, and as the viceregal courts were formed upon the 
model of the king’s, this became necessarily a part of their establishments, 
and the more readily as corps of troops were a no less customary present 
from the monarch to his favourites than were cities. 


Originally, it is probable that all these troops may have been Persians, but as 
these gradually withdrew themselves from martial duties, their places were 
supplied by mercenaries, Greeks or Asiatics. As cavalry, the nomad nations 
to the south and east of the Caspian were preferred, the Hyrcanians, 
Parthiaus, and Sac;e. The first, especially, had a high character with the 
Persians for courage, and on this account the latter kept up a good 
understanding with the wandering hordes of Great Bucharia, though no 
longer their tributaries. The Greeks, however, were preferred to all the rest, 
and as early as the time of the younger Cyrus, not only did the flower of the 
army always consist of them, but towards the end of the Persian monarchy 
they constituted the garrisons of all the cities of Asia Minor. Before the time 
of the younger Cyrus their pay amounted to a daric per month (about 11. 
Os. id. sterling), which was augmented by Cyrus to a daric and a half. We 
have already remarked the fatal consequences which this custom had on the 
warlike temper of the Persians. 


assizes, composed of justices of his own appointment, holding office at his 
will, he exercised supreme legislative power, promulgated a code of laws, 
and modified or repealed them at pleasure. No popular representation, no 
true English liberty, was conceded. Once, indeed, and only once, an 
assembly was held (March, 1665) at Hempstead, chiefly for the purpose of 
settling the respective limits of the towns on Long Island. The rate for pub- 
lic charges was there perhaps agreed upon; and the deputies were induced to 
sign an extravagantly loyal address to the duke of York. But “factious 
republicans” abounded; the deputies were scorned by their constituents for 
their inconsiderate servility ; and the governor, who never again conceded 
an assembly, was “reproached and vilified” for his arbitrary conduct. Even 
the Dutch patents for land were held to require renewal, and Nichols 
gathered a harvest of fees from exacting new title-deeds. 


Under Lovelace, his successor, the same system was more fully developed. 
Even on the southern shore of the Delaware, the Swedes and Finns, the 
most enduring of all emigrants, were roused to resistance. “The method for 
keeping the people in order is severity, and laying such taxes as may give 
them liberty for no thought but how to discharge them.” Such was the 
remedy proposed in the instructions from Lovelace to his southern subor- 
dinate, and carried into effect by an arbitrary tariff. 


In New York, when the established powers of the towns favoured the 
demand for freedom, eight villages united (October 9th, 1669) in 
remonstrat— ing against the arbitrary government; they demanded the 
promised legisla— tion by annual assemblies.’ But absolute government was 
the settled policy of the royal proprietary ; and taxation for purposes of 
defence, by the decree of the governor, was the next experiment. The tovms 
of SouthokI, South-= ampton, and Easthampton expressed themselves 
wilhng to contribute, if they might enjoy the privileges of the New England 
colonies. The people of Huntington refused altogether; for, said they, “we 
are deprived of the liberties of Englishmen.” The people of Jamaica 
declared the decree of the governor a disfranchisement, contrary to the laws 
of the English nation. Flushing and Hempstead were equally resolute. The 
votes of the several towns were presented to the governor and council; they 
were censured as “scandalous, illegal, and seditious, alienating the 
peaceable from their duty and obedience,” and, according to the established 


precedents of tyranny, were ordered to be publicly burned before the tovm- 
house of New York. 


It was easy to burn the votes which the yeomanry of Long Island had 
passed in their town meetings. But, meantime, the torts were not put in 
order; the government of the duke of York was hated as despotic; and when, 
in the next war between England and the Netherlands, a small Dutch 
squad- ron, commanded by the gallant Evertsen of Zealand, approached 
Manhattan (July .30th, 1673) the city was surrendered without a blow; the 
people of New 
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Jersey made no resistance, and the counties on the Delaware, recovermg 
greater privileges than they had enjoyed, cheerfully followed the exple. 
The quiet of the neighbouring colonies was secured by a compromise for 
Long Island and a timely message from Massachusetts. The year in which 
Champlain and the French entered New York on the north as enemies to the 
Five Nations, Hudson and the Dutch appeared at the south as their friends. 
The Mohawk chiefs now came down to congratulate their brethren on the 
recovery of their colony. “We have always,” said they, “been as one flesh. If 
the French come down from Canada, we will join with the Dutch nation, 
and live and die with them” ; and the words of love were confirmed by a 
belt of wampum. New AYrk was once more a province of the Netherlands. 


The moment at which Holland and Zealand retired for a season from 
Ameri- can history, like the moment of their entrance, was a season of 
glory. _ The little nation of merchants and manufacturers had just achieved 
its inde-pGiid-GncG of Spaiiij and given to the Pi’otestant world a brilliant 
example of a federal republic, when its mariners took possession of the 
Efudson. The country was now reconquered, at a time when the provinces, 
single-handed, were again struggling for existence against yet more 
powerful antagonists. France, supported by the bishops of Munster and 
Cologne, had succeeded in involving England in a conspiracy for the 


political destruction of Eng- land’s commercial rival. Charles II had begun 
hostilities as a pirate; and Louis XIV did not disguise the purpose of 
conquest. The annals of the human race record but few instances where 
moral power has so successfully defied every disparity of force. At sea, 
where greatly superior numbers were on the side of the allied fleets of 
France and England, the untiring courage of the Dutch would not consent to 
bo defeated. On land, the dikes were broken up ; the country drowned. The 
landing of British troops in Flolland could be prevented only by three naval 
engagements. About three weeks aftei the conquest of New Netherlands the 
last and most terrible conflict took place near the Helder (August 21sb 
1673). Victory was with De Ruyter and the younger Tromp, the guardians 
of their country. The Biitish fleet retreated, and was pursued ; the coasts of 
Holland were protected. 


For more than a century no other naval combat was fought between 
Netherlands and England. The English parliament, condemning the war, 
refused supplies ; Prussia and Austria were alarmed ; Spam openly threat- 
ened, and Charles II consented to treaties. All conquests were to be 
restored, and Holland, which had been the first to claim the 
enfranchisement of the oceans, against its present interests, established by 
compact the _o 


neutral flags. In a work dedicated to all the princes and nations of Chris- 
tendom, and addressed to the common intelligence of the civilised worfcl, 
the admirable Grotius, contending that right and wrong are not the evanes-— 
cent expressions of fluctuating opinions, but are endowed with an_ 
immortality of their own, had established the freedom of the seas on an 
impenshable foundation. Ideas once generated live forever. AVith the 
recognition of maritime liberty, Holland disappears from American history ; 
whim, after the lapse of more than a century, this principle comes in 
jeopardy, Holland, the mother of four American states, will rise up as an 
ally, bequeatong to the new federal republic the defence of commercial 
freedom which she had vindicated against Spain, and for which we shall see 
her prosperity fall a 


Oil the flifal transfer of New Netherlands to England (October 3Bt, 1674), 
after a military occupation of fifteen months by the Dutch, the brother of 


Charles II resumed the possession of New York, and Carteret appears once 
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more as proprietary of the eastern moiety of New Jersey; but the banks of 
the Delaware were reserved for men who had been taught by [George Fox] 
the uneducated son of a poor Leicestershire weaver to seek the principle of 
God in their own hearts, and to build the city of humanity by obeying the 
nobler instincts of human nature. 


THE QUAKERS; THEIR SETTLEMENT IN WEST NEW JERSEY (1875 
A.D.) 


Everywhere in Europe the Quakers were exposed to persecution. In 
England, the general laws against dissenters, the statute against papists, and 
special statutes against themselves put them at the mercy of every 
malignant informer. They were hated by the church and the Presbyterians, 
by the peers and the king. The codes of that day describe them as “ an 
abominable sect ” ; “ their principles as inconsistent with any kmd of 
government.” During the Long Parliament, in the time of the protectorate, 
at the restoration, in England, in New England, in the Dutch colony of New 
Netherlands, every~ where, and for long, wearisome years, they were 
exposed to perpetual dangers and griefs. They were whipped, crowded into 
jail among felons, kept in dungeons foul and gloomy beyond imagination ; 
fined, exiled, sold into colonial bondage. They bore the brunt of the 
persecution of the dissenters. Impris— oned in winter without fire, they 
perished from frost. Some were victims to the barbarous cruelty of the 
jailer; twice George Fox narrowly escaped death. The despised people 


braved every danger to continue their assemblies. Haled out by violence, 
they returned. When their meeting-houses were torn down, they gathered 
openly on the ruins. They could not be dissolved by armed men; and when 
their opposers took shovels to throw rubbish on them, they stood close 
together, “willing to have been buried alive, witnessing for the Lord.” They 
were exceeding great sufferers for their profession, and in some cases 
treated worse than the worst of the race. They were as poor sheep appointed 
to the slaughter, and as a people killed all day long. 


Is it strange that they looked beyond the Atlantic for a refuge ? When New 
Netherlands was recovered from the United Provinces in 1674, Berkeley 
and Carteret, as we have seen, entered again into possession of their 
province. For Berkeley, already a very old man, the visions of colonial 
fortune had not been realised; there was nothing before him but contests for 
quitrents with settlers resolved on governing themselves; and March 18th, 
1674, a few months after the return of George Fox from his pilgrimage to 
all the colonies from Carolina to Rhode Island, the haughty peer, for 
£1,000, sold the moiety of New Jersey to Quakers, to John Fenwick in trust 
for Edward Byllinge and his assigns. A dispute between Byllinge and 
Fenwick was allayed by the benevolent decision of William Penn ; and in 
1675, Fenwick, with a large company and several families, set sail in the 
Griffith for the asylum of Friends. Ascending the Delaware, he landed on a 
pleasant, fertile spot, and as the outward world easily takes the hues of 
men’s minds, he called the place Salem, for it seemed the dwelling-place of 
peace. 


Byllinge was embarrassed in his fortunes; Gawen Laurie, William Penn, 
and Nicholas Lucas became his assigns as trustees for his creditors, and 
shares in the undivided moiety of New Jersey were offered for sale. As an 
affair of property, it was like the land companies of to-day; except that in 
those days speculators bought acres by the hundred thousand. But the 
Quakers wished more; they desired to possess a territory where they could 
institute a government; and Carteret readily agreed to a division (August 
26th, 1676), for his partners left him the best of the bargain. 
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And now that the men who had gone about to turn the world upside down 
were possessed of a province, what system of pohtics would they adopt ? 
The Quakers, following the same exalted instincts, could but renew the 
fundamental legislation of the men of the Mayflower, of Hartford, and of 
the Old Dominion. “The concessions are such as Friends approve of”; this 
is the message of the Quaker proprietaries in England to the few who had 
emigrated: “We lay a foundation for after ages to understand their liberty as 
Christians and as men, that they may not be brought into bond- age, but by 
their own consent; for we put the power in the people.” And on the third 
day of March, 1677, the charter (or fundamental laws) of West New Jersey 
was perfected and published. They are written with almost as much method 
as present day constitutions, and recognise the principle of democratic 
equality as unconditionally and universally as the Quaker society itself. 


Immediately the English Quakers, with the good wishes of Charles II, 
flocked to West New Jersey, and commissioners, possessing a temporary 
authority, were sent to administer affairs, till a popular government could be 
instituted. When the vessel, freighted with the men of peace, arrived in 
America, Andros, then the governor of New York, claimed jurisdiction over 
their territory. The claim, which, on the feudal system, was perhaps a just 
one, was compromised as a present question, and referred for decision to 
England. Meantime lands were purchased of the Indians ; the planters num- 
bered nearly four hundred souls; and already at Burlington, under a tent 
covered with sailcloth, the Quakers began to hold religious meetings. The 
Indian kings also gathered in council under the shades of the Burlington 
forests in 1678, and declared their joy at the prospect of permanent peace. 


Everything augured success to the colony, but that, at New Castle, the agent 
of the duke of York, who still possessed Delaware, exacted customs of the 
ships ascending to New Jersey. It may have been honestly believed that his 


jurisdiction included the whole river; when urgent remonstrances were 
made, the duke freely referred the question to a disinterested commission. 


The argument of the Quakers breathes the spirit of Anglo-Saxons : 


“An express grant of the powers of government induced us to buy the 
moiety of New Jersey. If we could not assure people of an easy, free, and 
safe government, liberty of conscience, and an inviolable possession of 
their civil rights and freedoms, a mere wilderness would be no 
encouragement. It were madness to leave a free country to plant a 
wilderness, and give another person an absolute title to tax us at will.” 


Sir William Jones decided that, as the grant from the duke of York had 
reserved no profit or jurisdiction, the tax was illegal. The duke of York 
promptly acquiesced in the decision, and in a new indenture (August 6th, 
1680) relinciuished every claim to the territory and the government. 


After such trials, vicissitudes, and success, the light of_ peace dawned upon 
West New Jersey; and in November, 1681, Jennings, acting as governor for 
the proprietaries, convened the first legislative assembly of the represen- 
tatives of men who said “thee” and “thou” to all the world, and wore their 
hats in presence of beggar or king. Their first measures’ established their 
rights by an act of fundamental legislation, and in the spirit of “ the 
Conces- sions,” they framed their government on the basis of humanity. 
Neither faith, nor wealth, nor race was respected. They met in the 
wilderness as men, and founded society on equal rights. What shall we 
relate of a com- munity thus organised ? That they multiplied, and were 
happy ; that they levied for the expenses of their commonwealth two 
hundred pounds, to be 
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paid in corn, or skins, or money ; that they voted the governor a salary of 
twenty pounds ; that they proliibited the sale of ardent spirits to the Indians 
; that they forbade imprisonment for debt. The formation of this Uttle 
government of a few hundred souls, that soon increased to thousands, is one 
of the most beautiful incidents in the history of the age. West New Jersey 
had been a fit home for Fenelon. A lovhig correspondence began with 
Friends in England ; and from the fathers of the sect frequent messages 
were received. 


In the midst of this innocent tranquillity, Byllinge, the origmal grantee of 
Berkeley, claimed as proprietary the right of nominating the cleputy- 
governor. The usurpation was resisted. Byllinge grew importunate; and the 
Quakers, setting a new precedent, amended their constitutions, according to 
the prescribed method, and then elected a governor. Everything went well in 
West New Jersey; this method of reform was the advice of William Penn. 


For in the mean time William Penn had become deeply interested in the 
progress of civilisation on the Delaware. In company with eleven others, he 
had purchased East New Jersey of the heirs of Carteret. But of the eastern 
moiety of New Jersey, peopled chiefly by Puritans, the history is intimately 
connected with that of New York. The line that divides East and West New 
Jersey is the line where the influence of the humane society of Friends is 
merged in that of Puritanism. 


Bancroft’s account of the career of willia:\i penn 


It was for the grant of a territory on the opposite bank of the Delaware that 
William Penn, in June, 1680, became a suitor. His father, distinguished in 
English history by the conquest of Jamaica, and by his conduct, discretion, 
and courage in the signal battle against the Dutch in 1665, had bequeathccl 
to his son a claim on the government for sixteen thousand pounds. Massa- 
chusetts had bought Maine for a little more than one thousand pounds; then, 
and long afterwards, colonial property was lightly esteemed ; and to the 
prodi-= gal Charles II, always embarrassed for money, the grant of a 
province seemed the easiest mode of cancelling the debt. William Penn had 
powerful friends in North, Halifax, and Sunderland; and a pledge given to 


his father on his death-bed obtained for him the assured friendship of the 
duke of York. 


Sustained by such friends, and pursuing his object with enthusiasm, 
William Penn triumphed over “the great opposition” which he encountered, 
and obtained a charter for the territory, which received from Charles IT the 
name of Pennsylvania, and which was to include three degrees of latitude 
by five degrees of longitude west from the Delaware. The duke of York 
desired to retain the three lower counties, that is, the state of Delaware, as 
an appendage to New York; Pennsylvania was, therefore, in that direction, 
limited by a circle drawn at twelve miles’ distance from New Castle, north- 
ward and westward, unto the beginning of the fortieth degree of latitude. 
This impossible boimdary receivecl the assent of the agents of the duke of 
York and Lord Baltimore. 


The charter, as originally drawn up by AVilliam Penn himself, conceded 
powers of government analogous to those of the charter for Maryland. The 
acts of the future colonial legislature were to be submitted to the king and 
council, who had power to annul them if contrary to English law. The 
bishop of London, c[uite unnecessarily, claimed security for the English 
church. The people of the country were to be safe against taxation, except 
by the 
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provincial assembly or the English parliament. In other respects the usual 
franchises of a feudal proprietary were conceded, 


Pennsylvania included the principal settlements of the Swedes ; and patents 
for land had been made to Dutch and English by the Dutch West India 
Company, and afterwards by the duke of York. The royal proclamation of 
April 2nd, 1681, soon announced to all the inhabitants of the province that 
William Penn, their absolute proprietary, was invested with all powers and 
pre-eminences necessary for the government. The proprietary also issued 
his proclamation to his vassals and subjects. It was in the following words : 


My Friends : I wish you all happiness here and hereafter. These are to lett 
you know, that it hath pleased God in his Providence to cast you within my 
Lott and Care. It is a busi- ness, that though I never undertook before, yet 
God has given me an understanding of my duty and an honest minde to doe 
it uprightly. I hope you will not be troubled at your chainge and the king’s 
choice ; for you are now fixt, at the mercy of no Governour that comes to 
make his fortune great. You shall be governed by laws of your own 
makeing, and live a free, and if you will, a sober and industreous People. I 
shall not usurp the right of any, or oppress his person. God has furnisht me 
with a better resolution, and has given me his grace to keep it. In short, 
whatever sober and free men can reasonably desire for the security and 
improvement of their own happiness, I shall heartily comply with — I 
beseech God to direct you in the way of righteousness, and therein prosper 
you and your children after you. I am your true Friend, 


London, 8th of the Month called April, 1681. 


Such were the pledges of the Quaker sovereign on assuming the govern7 
ment ; it is the duty of history to state that during his long reign these 
pledges were redeemed. He never refused the freemen of Pennsylvania a 
reason- able desire. With his letter to the inhabitants, young Markham 
immediately sailed as agent of the proprietary. During the summer the 
conditions for the sale of lands were reciprocally ratified by Penn and a 
company of adventurers. The enterprise of planting a province had been 
vast for a man of large fortunes; Penn’s whole estate had yielded, when 
unencumbered, a revenue of £1,500; but in his zeal to rescue his suffering 
brethren from per~ secution, he had, by heavy expenses in courts of law and 
at court, impaired his resources, which he might hope to retrieve from the 
sale of domains. Would he sacrifice his duty as a man to his emoluments as 


In a nation of conquerors every individual is expected to be a soldier, and 
among the Persians all, especially those in possession of lands, were 
required to be able to serve on horseback. This necessitated an internal 
constitution of the whole empire, having for its object the military 
equipment of the population ; and the arrangement adopted has usually been 
the same in all Asiatic nations, and is the simplest that could have been 
devised. A decimal system runs through the whole empire, and serves at the 
Same time to mark the rank of the commander. The common people are 
divided into bodies of ten, having a captain of that number, after whom 
come the commanders of hundreds, thousands, and tens of thousands. 
Officers of a higher rank are not apportioned to particular bodies of men, 
but form the general staff. This has been equally the case among the 
Mongols and the Persians, and this simple arrangement made it possible for 
both races to 
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assemble large armies with incredible rapidity. All that was required was a 
mandate from the commander of ten thousand, which was transmitted to the 
commanders of thousands, and hundreds, and tens, till the forces, already 
organised, assembled in martial array. In this manner the Mongol princes 
often got together, in a few days, armies of cavalry to the number of several 
hundreds of thousands, and we cannot, therefore, be astonished to see the 
same thing take place among the Persians. 


The great multitude of nomad tribes which wandered on the borders of the 
Persian empire greatly facilitated the assembling of mighty armaments. 
These tribes readily engaged in such enterprises, either for pay or allured by 
the hope of plunder. As the Baskirs and Calmucks follow the Russian 
armies, so did the Mardi, Pericanii, and others, those of Cyrus ; and the 
more widely the dominion of the Persians was extended, the greater became 
the number of such auxiliaries. The Persians stood the more in need of their 
aid as their own cavalry was always heavy-armed. Witli them, as with the 
Parthians, both man and horse were armed in mail, though, strictly 
speaking, this appears to have been a distinction confined to a certain num- 
ber, and the greater part seem to have had no defensive armour, and thus 


a sovereign? In August, a company of traders offered six thousand pounds 
and an annual revenue for a monopoly of the Indian traffic between the 
Delaware and the Susquehanna. To a father of a family, in straitened 
circumstances, the temptation was great; but Penn was bound, by his 
religion, to equal laws, and he rebuked the cupidity of monopoly. “ I will 
not abuse the love of God” — such was his decision — ‘‘nor act unworthy 
of his Providence, by defiling what came to me clean. No ; let the Lord 
guide me by his wisdom, to honour his name and serve his truth and people, 
that an example and a standard may be set up to the nations”; and he adds to 
a Friend, “There may be room there, though not here, for the Holy 
Experiment.” 


With a company of emigrants, full instructions were forwarded (Septem- 
ber 30th) respecting lands and planting a city. Meantime, the mind of Penn 
was deeply agitated by thoughts on the government which he should estab- 
lish. To him government was a part of religion itself. He believed “any 
government to be free to the people, where the laws rule, and the people are 
a party to the laws.” That Penn was superior to avarice, was clear from his 
lavish expenditures to relieve the imprisoned; that he had risen above 
ambition, appeared from his preference of the despised Quakers to the 
career of high advancement in the court of Charles II. But he loved to do 
good, 
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and could passionate philanthropy resign absolute power, apparently so 
favourable to the exercise of vast benevolence ? Here, and here only, Penn’s 
Spirit was severely tried; but he resisted the temptation, “I purpose” — such 
was his prompt decision (May 5th, 1682) — “for the matters of liberty I 
purpose, that which is extraordinary — to leave myself and successors no 
power of doeing mischief ; that the will of one man may not hinder the 
good of a whole country.” “ It is the great end of government to support 
power in reverence with the people, and to secure the people from the abuse 
of power; for liberty without obedience is confusion, and obedience without 
liberty is slavery.” Taking counsel, therefore, from all sides, listening to the 
theories of Algernon Sidney, whose Roman pride was ever faithful to the 
republican cause, and deriving still better guidance from the suavity and 
humanity of his Quaker brethren, Penn published a frame of govern- ment, 
not as an established constitution, but as a system to be referred to the 
freemen in Pennsylvania. About the same time a free society of traders was 
organised. “It is a very unusual society” — such was their advertise- ment 
— “ for it is an absolute free one, and in a free country ; everyone may be 
concerned that will, and yet have the same liberty of private traffique, as 
though there were no society at all.” 


Thus the government and commercial prosperity of the colony were 
founded in freedom ; to perfect his territory, Penn desired to possess the 
bay, the river, and the shore of the Delaware to the ocean. It was not 
difficult to obtain from the duke of York a release of his claim on 
Pennsylvania; and, after much negotiation, the lower province was granted 
(August 24th) by two deeds of feoffment. From the forty-third degree of 
latitude to the Atlantic, the western and southern banks of Delaware river 
and bay were under the dominion of William Penn. 


Every arrangement for a voyage to his province being finished, Penn, in a 
beautiful letter, took leave of his family. His wife, who was the love of his 
youth, he reminded of his impoverishment in consequence of his public 
spirit, and recommended economy: “Live low and sparingly till my debts be 
paid.” Yet for his children he adds, “Let their learning be liberal; spare no 
cost, for by such parsimony all is lost that is saved.” Agriculture he 
proposed as their employment. “ Let my children be husbandmen and 


house- wives.” After a long passage, on the 27th day of October, 1682, 
William Penn landed at Newcastle. 


The son and grandson of naval officers, his thoughts had from boyhood 
been directed to the ocean; the conquest of Jamaica by his father early 
familiarised his imagination with the New World, and in Oxford,’ at the age 
of seventeen, he indulged in visions of happiness, of which America was 
the scene. Bred in the school of independency, he had, while hardly twelve 
years old, learned to listen to the voice of God in his soul; and at Oxford, 
where his excellent genius received the benefits of learning, the words of a 
Quaker [perhaps] preacher so touched his heart that he was fined and after- 
wards expelled for nonconformity. His father, bent on subduing his enthu- 
siasm, beat him and turned him into the streets, to choose between poverty 
with a pure conscience or fortune with obedience. But how could the hot 
anger of a petulant sailor continue against an only son ? It was in the days 


Penn was born in London in 1644. His mother was Margaret Jasper, 
daughter of a rich merchant of Amsterdam. On his father’s side, it is said, 
he was Welsh, and his great grandfather was a John Tudor, called 
Penmunnith, i. e., “Hill-top,” later abbreviated to John Penn. | 


He was noted at Oxford both as a scholar and as an athlete. ] 
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of the glory of Descartes that, to complete his education, William Penn 
received a father’s permission to visit the Continent. 


In 1664 the appointment of his father to the command of a British squad- 
ron, in the naval war with Holland, compelled his return to the care of the 
estates of the family. In London the travelled student of Lincoln’s Inn, if 
diligent in gaining a knowledge of English law, was yet esteemed, says 
Pepys, “a most modish fine gentleman.” 


Having thus perfected his understanding by the learning of Oxford, the 
religion and philosophy of the French Huguenots and France, and the study 
of the laws of England, in the bloom of youth, being of engaging manners, 
and so skilled in the use of the sword that he easily clisarmed an antagonist, 
of great natural vivacity and gay good humour, the career of wealth and 
preferment opened before him through the influence of his father and the 
ready favour of his sovereign. But his mind was already imbued with “a 
deep sense of the vanity of the world, and the irreligiousness of its 
religions.” 


At length, in 1666, on a journey in Ireland, William Penn heard his old 
friend Thomas Loe speak of the faith that overcomes the world ; the 
undying fires of enthusiasm at once blazed up within him, and he renounced 
every hope for the path of integrity. It is a path into which, says Penn, “God, 
in his everlasting kindness, guided my feet in the flower of my youth, when 
about two-and-twenty years of age.” And in the autumn of that year he was 
in jail for the crime of listening to the voice of conscience. ” Religion ” — 
such was his remonstrance to the viceroy of Ireland — “ is my crime and 
my innocence; it makes me a prisoner to malice, but my own freeman.” 
After his release, returning to England, he encountered bitter mockings and 
scornings, the invectives of the priests, the strangeness of all his old 
companions; it was noised about, in the fashionable worlcl, as an excellent 
jest, says Pepys,™ that “William Penn was a Quaker again, or some very 
melancholy thing”; and in 1667 his father, in anger, turned him penniless 
out of doors. 


The outcast, saved from extreme indigence by a mother’s fondness, became 
an author, and announced to princes, priests, and people that he was one of 
the despised, afflicted, and forsaken Quakers ; and repairing to court with 
his hat on,“ he sought to engage the duke of Buckingham in favour of 
liberty of conscience, claimed from those in authority better quarters for 


dissenters than stocks, and whips, and dungeons, and banishments, and was 
urging the cause of freedom with importunity, when he himself, in the 
heydey of youth, was consigned to a long and close imprisonment in the 
Tower in 1668. His offence was heresy; the bishop of London menaced him 
with imprisonment for life unless he would recant. “My prison shall be my 
grave,” answered Penn. Charles II sent the humane and candid Stillingfleet 
to calm the young enthusiast. “The Tower” — such was Penn’s message to 
the king ‘is to me the worst argument in the world.” In vain did Stillingfleet 
urge the 


r‘ Charles II was only amused at Penn’s refusal to doff his hat in the royal 
presence. Indeed, on one occasion the king himself stood bareheaded. “Why 
dost thou remove thy hat, friend Charles?” asked Penn. And Chiles 
answered “ Because where I am it is cus tomary for only one to remain 
covered. The use of thee and tlma m those days meant much. The singular 
“thou” was reserved, as are the French «w, the German du, and various 
equivalents in other languages to this day, for intimate friends, or, strange y 
enoug , for those whom one scorns; the plural “you” being reserved for all 
formal usages io the Quakers the use of a plural form for one person, even 
the sovereign, was bad as grammar and worse as snobbery. To royalty and 
formal acquaintances however, the familiar thou came always as a belittling 
insult, or at least a familiarity, like the unwarranted use of the first name to- 
dav. It had, therefore, a personal and a political “eanmg to all Europe di^ to 
understand now that “thou” has passed out of colloquial use m the English 
language. | 
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motive of royal favour and preferment ; the inflexible young man demanded 


freedom of Arlington, “as the natural privilege of an Englishman.” After 
losing his freedom for about nine mouths, his prison door was opened by 


the intercession of his father’s friend, the duke of York; for his constancy 
had commanded the respect and recovered the favour of his father. 


Scarcely had Penn been at liberty a year when, after the intense intoler- 
ance of “ the conventicle act,” he was arraigned for having spoken at a 
Quaker meeting. “Not all the powers on earth shall divert us from meeting 
to adore our God who made us.” Thus did the yoimg man of five-and- 
twenty defy the English legislature. Amidst angry exclamations and 
menaces, he proceeded to plead earnestly for the fundamental laws of 
England, and, as he was hurried out of court, still reminded the jury that 
“they were his judges.” Dissatisfied with the first verdict returned, the 
recorder heaped upon the jury every opprobrious epithet. “We will have a 
verdict, by the help of God, or you shall starve for it.” “You are 
Englishmen,” said Penn, who had been again brought to the bar ; “ mind 
your privilege, give not away your right.” “It never will be well with us,” 
said the recorder, “till some- thing like the Spanish Inquisition be in 
England.” At last the jury, who had received no refreshments for two days 
and two nights, on the third day (September 5th, 1670) gave their verdict, 
“not guilty.” The recorder fined them forty marks apiece for their 
independence, and, amercing Penn for contempt of court, sent him back to 
prison. The trial was an era in judicial history. The fines were soon 
afterwards discharged by his father, who was now approaching his end. 
“Son William,” said the dying admiral, “if you and your friends keep to 
your plain way of preaching and living, you will make an end of the 
priests.” 


Inheriting a large fortune, he continued to defend publicly, from the press, 
the principles of intellectual hberty and moral equality; he remon- strated in 
unmeasured terms against the bigotry and intolerance, “ the hellish darkness 
and debauchery,” of the university of Oxford; he exposed the errors of the 
Roman Catholic church, and in the same breath pleaded for a tolera- tion of 
their worship ; and never fearing publicly to address a Quaker meeting, he 
was soon on the road to Newgate, to suffer for his honesty by a six months’ 
imprisonment (1670-1671). “You are an ingenious gentleman,” said the 
magistrate at the trial ; “ you have a plentiful estate ; why should you render 
yourself unhappy by associating with such a simple people?” “I prefer,” 
said Penn, “ the honestly simple to the ingeniously wicked.” The magistrate 


rejoined by charging Penn with previous immoralities. The young man, 
with passionate vehemence, vindicated the spotlessness of his life. “ I speak 
this,” he adds, “ to God’s glory, who has ever preserved me from the power 
of these pollutions, and who, from a child, begot a hatred in me towards 
them. Thy words shall be thy burden ; I trample thy slander as dirt imder 
my feet.” 


From Newgate Penn addressed parliament and the nation in the noblest plea 
for liberty of conscience — a liberty which he defended by arguments 
drawn from experience, from religion, and from reason. If the efforts of the 
Quakers cannot obtain “ the olive branch of toleration, we bless the 
providence of God, resolving by patience to outweary persecution, and by 
our constant sufferings to obtain a victory more glorious than our 
adversaries can achieve by their cruelties.” On his release from 
imprisonment, a calmer season followed. Penn travelled in Holland and 
Germany; then returning to Eng- land, he married a woman‘ of 
extraordinary beauty and sweetness of temper, 


[* Gulielma Maria Springe tt, daughter of Sir Wm. Springett, a 
parliamentary officer killed in the civil war.] 
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whose noble spirit “ chose him before many suitors/’ and honoured him 
with “a deep and upright love,” As persecution in England was suspended, 
he enjoyed for two years the delights of rural hfe and the animating pursuit 
of letters; till the storm was renewed, and the imprisonment of George Fox, 
on his return from America, demanded intercession. What need of narrating 


the severities which, like a slow poison, brought the prisoner to the borders 
of the grave ? Why enumerate the atrocities of petty tyrants, invested with 
village magistracies, the ferocious passions of irresponsible jailers? 


It was his love of freedom of conscience which gave interest to Penn’s 
exertions for New Jersey, The summer and autumn after the first consider- 
able Quaker emigration to the eastern bank of the Delaware (1677), George 
Fox and William Penn and Robert Barclay, with others, embarked for Hol- 
land, to evangelise the Continent ; and Barclay and Penn went to and fro in 
Germany, froin the Weser to the Main, the Rhine, and the Neckar, distrib- 
uting tracts, discoursing with men of every sect and every rank, preaching 
in palaces and among the peasants, rebuking every attempt to inthrall the 
mind, and sending reproofs to kings and magistrates, to the princes and 
lawyers of all Christendom, 


The opportunity of observing the aristocratic institutions of Holland and the 
free commercial cities of Germany was valuable to a statesman. On his 
return to England, the new sufferings of the Quakers excited a direct appeal 
to the English parliament. The special law against papists was turned 
against the Quakers, 


Defeated in his hopes by the prorogation and dissolution of the parlia= ment 
in 1679_, Penn appealed to the people, and took an active part in the 
ensuing elections. But every hope of reform from parliament vanished. 
Bigotry and tyranny prevailed more than ever, and Penn, despairing of relief 
in Europe, bent the whole energy of his mind to accomplish the estab- 
lishment of a free government in the New World, Humane by nature and by 
suffering; familiar with the royal family; intimate with Sunderland and 
Algernon Sidney; acquainted with Russell, Hahfax, Shaftesbury, and Buck-= 
ingham; as a member of the Royal Society, the peer of Newton and the 
great scholars of his age — he valued the promptings of a free mind more 
than the awards of the learned, and reverenced the single-minded sincerity 
of the Nottingham shepherd more than the authority of colleges and the 
wisdom of philosophers. And now, being in the meridian of hfe, but a year 
older than was Locke, when, twelve years before, he had framed a 
constitution for Caro- lina, the Quaker legislator was come to the New 


World to lay the foundations of states. Would he imitate the vaunted system 
of the great philosopher? 


Locke, like William Penn, Avas tolerant; both loved freedom; both cher- 
ished truth in sincerity, Locke compared the soul to a sheet of Avhite paper, 
just as Hobbes had compared it to a slate, on which time and chance might 
scrawl their experience ; to Penn, the soul was an organ which of itself 
instinc— tively breathes divine harmonies, like those musical instruments 
which are so curiously and perfectly framed that, when once set in motion, 
they of themselves give forth all the melodies designed by the artist that 
made them. To Locke, “conscience is nothing else than our oAAn opinion 
of our own actions”; to Penn, it is the image of God, and his oracle in the 
soul, Locke deduces government from Noah and Adam, rests it upon 
contract, and announces its end to be the security of property; Penn, far 
from going back to Adam, or even to Noah, declares that “there must be a 
people before a government,” and, deducing the right to institute 
government from man’s moral nature, seeks its fundamental rules in the 
immutable dictates “of 
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universal reason,” its end in freedom and happiness. Locke, as an American 
lawgiver dreaded “a too numerous democracy,” and reserved all power to 
wealth and the feudal proprietaries ; Penn beheved that God is in every 
con~ science, his light in every soul; and therefore, stretching out his ^ 
arms, he built— such are his own words— “a free colony for all mankind.” 
This is the praise of Wilham Penn, that, in an age which had seen a popular 
revo- lution shipwreck popular liberty among selfish factions, which had 
seen Hugh Peters and Henry Vane perish by the hangmmi’s cord and the 
axe ; in an age when Sidney nourished the pride of patriotism rather than 


the sen~ timent of philanthropy, when Russell stood for the liberties of his 
order, and not for new enfranchisements, when Harrington and _ 
Shaftesbury and Locke thought government should rest on property — 
Penn did not despair of human- ity, and, though all history and experience 
denied the sovereignty of the peo- ple, dared to cherish the noble idea of 
man’s capacity for self-government. Conscious that there was no room for 
its exercise in England, the pure enthu- siast, like Calvin and Descartes, a 
voluntary exile, was come to the banks of the Delaware to institute “the 
Holy Experiment.” ri 


The news spread rapidly that the Quaker king was at New Castle; and, on 
the day after his landing (October 28th, 1682), in presence of a crowd of 
Swedes and Dutch and English, who had gathered round the court- house, 
his deeds of feoffment were produced; the duke of York’s agent sur- 
rendered the territory by the solemn delivery of earth and water, and Penn, 
invested with supreme and undefined power in Delaware, addressed the 
assem— bled multitude on government, recommended sobriety and peace, 
and pledged himself to grant liberty of conscience and civil freedoms. 


From New Castle Penn ascended the Delaware to Chester. From Chester, 
tradition describes the journey of Penn to have been continued Avith a few 
friends in an open boat, in the earliest days of November, to the beautiful 
bank, fringed with pine trees, on which the city of Philadelphia was soon to 
rise. In the following weeks Penn visited west and east New Jersey, New 
York, the metropolis of his neighbour proprietary, the duke of York, and, 
after meeting Friends on Long Island, he returned to the banks of the 
Delaware. 


THE GKEAT TREATY WITH THE LENNI-LENAPE (1682-1683 A.D.) 


To this period belongs his first grand treaty with the Indians. Beneath a 
large elm tree at Shackamaxon, on the northern edge of Philadelphia, ^ 
Will= iam Penn, surrounded by a few friends, in the habiliments of peace, 
met the numerous delegation of the Lenni-Lenape tribes. The great treaty 
Avas not for the purchase of lands, but, confirming AAdiat Penn had 
Avritten and Markham covenanted, its sublime purpose was the recognition 


served to swell the carnage which the Greeks wrought among them after the 
victory of Platsea. 


The foregoing sections must have served to explain the way in which these 
forces subsisted in the provinces. Each province was obliged to furnish to 
the governor what was necessary to their maintenance, in kind, and the 
governor caused what was so collected to be distributed among the soldiers. 
Payment in money was made only to the Grecian auxiliaries, who could not 
otherwise have been kept together, having been accustomed to the same in 
their own country ; the Persians were bound to serve without pay, and the 
nomad races of Central Asia, many of whom had never even seen coined 
money, were as little disposed to require remuneration in that shape as are at 
the present day many of the auxiliaries of the Russian armies. 


In a warlike nation, a military command always confers great distinction, 
being often regarded as more honourable than the civil magistracies ; and 
this was the case among the Persians. The Myriarchs (commanders of tens 
of thousands) and Chiliarchs (commanders of thousands) enjoyed a 
distinguished rank, and the officers above them, the generals, were among 
the most illustrious of the nation. Of the generality of these we are 
expressly told that they belonged to the family of the Achtemenidse, or at 
all events to the tribe of the Pasargadie, or were connected by marriage with 
the royal house, and consequently the officers of rank consisted principally 
of the king’s kinsmen. Among these generals themselves, however (of 
whom there were usually several in an army), there existed gradations of 
rank ; and if a king’s son was appointed generalissimo, this was understood 
as equivalent to his nomination as successor. 


Hitherto we have confined our remarks to the troops which were regularly 
maintained by the Persians to defend the conquered provinces. With the 
exception of those raised among the Persians themselves, these appear, 
from what has been stated, to have consisted of mercenary troops, to the 
exclusion of the natives of the provinces themselves ; nevertheless, the 
latter were by no means free from all military service, but were summoned 
on occasions of extraordinary expeditions undertaken for the extension of 
the empire. On such emergencies general mandates were issued throughout 


of the equal rights of humanity. Under the shelter of the forest, noAV 
leafless by the frosts of autumn, Penn proclaimed to the men of the 
Algonquin race, from both banks of the DelaAvare, from the borders of the 
Schuylkill, and, it may liaA’Ae been, even from the Susquehanna, the same 
simple mes- 


[‘ Banoroffc,9 Fi.ske,f’ and others place this meetino; about NoA-ember, 
1682. StoneP dates it on June 23rd, 1683, basing the date on Penn’s Letters 
to the Free Society of Trailers of August 16th, 1683; Stone claims that at 
Penn’s first meeting the Indians refused to sell him any land, or at least did 
not understand his purpose. As we have seen, this was by no means the first 
instance of purchase from Indians. The Dutch under Minuit bought lands, 
ns did the Puritans and Roger AVilliams, not to mention AVest’s purchase of 
the site of Richmond in 1610, Calvinist’s in 1634, and the Swedish in 
1638. ] 
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sage of peace and love which George Fox had professed before Cromwell, 
and Mary Fisher had borne to the Grand Turk. The English and the Indian 
should respect the same moral law, should be alike secure in their pursuits 
and their possessions, and adjust every difference by a peaceful tribunal, 
composed of an equal number of men from each race. “We meet” — such 
were the words of William Penn — “ on the broad pathway of good faith 
and good will; no advantage shall be taken on either side, but all shall be 
open- ness and love. I will not call you children, for parents sometimes 
chide their children too severely; nor brothers only, for brothers differ. The 
friendship between me and you I will not compare to a chain ; for that the 


rains might rust, or the falling tree might break. We are the same as if one 
man’s body were to be divided into two parts; we are all one flesh and 
blood.” 


The children of the forest were touched by the sacred doctrine, and 
renounced their guile and their revenge. They received the presents of Penn 
in sincerity; and with hearty friendship they gave the belt of wampum. “We 
will live,” said they, “in love with AVilliam Penn and his children, as long 
as the moon and the sun shall endure.” 


This treaty of peace and friendship was made under the open sky, by the 
side of the Delaware, with the sun and the river and _ the forest for 
witnesses. It was not confirmed by an oath; it was not ratified by signa- 
tures and seals; no written record of the conference can be found; ancl its 
terms and conditions had no abiding monument but on the heart. _ The 
simple sons of the wilderness, returning to their wigwams, kept the history 
of the covenant by strings of wampum, and, long afterwards, in their cabins, 
would count over the shells on a clean piece of bark, and recall to their own 
memory, and repeat to their children or to the stranger, the words of Will- 
iam Penn. New England had just terminated a disastrous war of exter- 
mination; the Dutch were scarcely ever at peace with the Algonquins; the 
laws of Maryland refer to Indian hostilities and massacres which extended 
as far as Richmond. Penn came without arms; he declared his purpose to 
abstain from violence; he had no message but peace; and not a drop of 
Quaker blood was ever shed by an Indian. 


AVas there not progress from Menendez to Roger AAAilliams — from 
Cortes and Pizarro to AVilliam Penn ? The Quakers, ignorant of the homage 
which their virtues would receive from Voltaire and Raynal, men so unlike 
them- selves, exulted in the consciousness of their humanity. AVe have 
done better, said they truly, “ than if, with the proud Spaniards, we had 
gained the mines of Potosi. AVe may make the ambitious heroes, whom the 
world admires, blush for their shameful victories. To the poor, dark souls 
round about us we teach their rights as men.” The scene at _ Shackamaxon 
forms the subject of one of the pictures of AVest; but the artist, faithful 
neither to the Indians nor to Penn, should have no influence on history.? 


Of this Shackamaxon Treaty, AVItaire ? says : “ It was the sole treaty 
between these peoples and the Christians that was neither sworn to nor 
broken.” He comments also on “the very novel spectacle of a sovereign 
whom everybody could Hhee-and-thou °’ {tutoyer) and address with hat on 
head. AVilliam Pen {sic) could boast of having brought back the Age of 
Gold, which is spoken of so often, but has never really existed except in 
Pennsylvania.” 


Francis Parkman somewhat qualifies his praise of Penn’s success wdh the 
Indians. He says: “A A^ith regard to the alleged results of the pacific 
conduct of the Quakers, our admiration _ will diminish on closely viewing 
the circumstances of the case. The position of the colony was a most for- 
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tunate one. Had the Quakers plpted their colony on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, or among the warlike tribes of New England, their shaking of 
hands and assurances of tender regard would not long have availed to save 
them from the visitations of the scalping-knife. But the Delawares, the 
people on whose territory they had settled, were like themselves debarred 
the use of arms. The Iroquois had conquered them, disarmed them, and 
forced them to adopt the opprobrious name of “women.” The humble 
Delawares were but too happy to receive the hand extended to them, and 
dwell in friendship with their pacific neighbours; since to have lifted the 
hatchet would have brought upon their heads the vengeance of their 
conquerors, whose good will Penn had taken pains to secure.’- 


The sons of Penn, his successors in the proprietorship of the province, did 
not evince the same kindly feeling towards the Indians which had dis~ 
tinguished their father. Earnest to acquire new lands, they commenced 
through their agents a series of unjust measures, which gradually alienated 
the Indians, and, after a peace of seventy years, produced a disastrous rup~ 
ture. The Quaker population of the colony sympathised m the kindness 
which its founder had cherished towards the benighted race. This feeling 
was strengthened by years of friendly intercourse ; and, except where 
private interest was concerned, the Quakers made good their reiterated 
professions of attachment. Kindness to the Indian was the glory of their 
sect.r 


In the year 1683 Penn often met the Indians in council, and at their 
festivals. He visited them in their cabins, shared the hospitable banquet of 
hominy and roasted acorns, and laughed and frolicked, and practised 
athletic games with the light-hearted, mirthful, confiding red men.“ He 
touched the secret springs of sympathy, and succeeding generations on the 
Susquehanna acknowledged his loveliness. 


Peace existed Avith the natives; the contentment of the emigrants was made 
perfect by the happy inauguration of the government. A general convention 
had been permitted by Penn (December 4th to 7th, 1682). The people 
preferred to appear by their representatives; and in three days the work of 
preparatory legislation at Chester was finished. The charter from the king 
did not include the territories; these were now enfranchised by the joint act 
of the inhabitants and the proprietary, and united with Pennsylvania on the 
basis of equal rights. The freedom of all the inhabi- tants being thus 
confirmed, the Inward Voice, which was the celestial visitant to the 
Quakers, dictated a code. God was declared the only Lord of conscience ; 
the first day of the week was reserved, as a day of leisure, for the ease of the 
creation. The rule of equality was introduced into families by abrogating the 
privileges of primogeniture. The word of an honest man was evidence 
without an oath. The mad spirit of speculation was checked by a system of 
strict accoimtability, applied to factors and agents. Every man liable to civil 
burdens possessed the right of suffrage; and, without regard to sect, every 
Christian was eligible to office. No tax or custom could be levied but by 
law. The Quaker is a spiritualist; the pleasures of the senses, masks, revels, 


and stage-plays, not less than bull-baits and cock-fights, were pro~ hibited. 
Murder was the only crime punishable by death. Marriage was esteemed a 
civil contract ; adultery a felony. The Quakers had suffered from wrong 
imprisonment ; the false accuser was liable to double damages. Every 
prison for convicts wa,s made a workhouse. There were neither poor rates 
nor 


* He paid t-wice for his lands ; once to the Iroquois, who claimed them by 
right of con~ quest, and once to their occupants, the Delawares. 


P Watson quotes an eye-witness who said she saw Penn outdance all the 
Indians. | 
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tithes. The Swedes and Finns and Dutch were invested with the liberties of 
Englishmen. 


The government having been organised, William Penn, accompanied by 
members of his council, hastened to West River, to interchange courtesies 
with Lord Baltimore, and fix the limits of their respective provinces 
(Decem-— ber 11th). A discussion of three days led to no result ; tired of 
useless debates, Penn crossed the Chesapeake to visit Friends at Choptank, 
and returned to his own province, prepared to renew negotiation, or to 
submit to arbi- tration in England. 


PENN FOUNDS PHILADELPHIA 


He now selected a site for a city, purchased the ground of the Swedes, and 
in a situation “not surpassed” — such are his words — “by one among all 
the many places he had seen in the world,” on a neck of land between the 
Schuylkill and Delaware, appointed for a town by the convenience of the 
rivers, the firmness of the land, the pure springs and salubrious air, Will= 
iam Penn laid out Philadelphia, the city of refuge, the mansion of freedom, 
the home of humanity. But vast as were the hopes of the humble Friends, 
who now marked the boundaries of streets on the chestnut or ash and 
walnut trees of the original forest, they were surpassed by the reality. 
Pennsyl- vania bound the northern and the southern colonies in bonds 
stronger than paper chains; Philadelphia was the birthplace of American 
independence and the pledge of union. 


March 12th, 1683, the infant city, in which there could have been few 
mansions but hollow trees, was already the scene of legislation. From each 
of the six counties into which Penn’s dominions were divided, nine repre- 
sentatives, Swedes, Dutch, and Quaker preachers, of Wales and Ireland and 
England, were elected for the purpose of establishing a charter of liberties. 
They desired it might be the acknowledged growth of the New World, and 
bear date in Philadelphia. When the general assembly came together, Penn 
referred to the frame of government proposed in England, saying, “You may 
amend, alter, or add ; I am ready to settle such foundations as may be for 
your happiness.” 


THE FRAME OF GOVERNMENT (1687 A.D.) 


The constitution which was established created a legislative council and a 
more numerous assembly; the former to be elected for three years, one-third 
being renewed annually; the assembly to be annually chosen. Rotation in 
office was enjoined. The theory of the constitution gave to the governor and 
council the initiation of all laws ; these were to be promulgated to the 
people; and the office of the assembly was designed to be no more than to 
report the decision of the people in their primary meetings. Thus no law 
could be enacted but with the direct assent of the whole community. Such 
was the system of the charter of liberties. But it received modifications from 
the legislature bj^ which it was establi.shed. The assembly set the pre~ 


cedent of engaging in debate, and of proposing subjects for bills by way of 
conference with the governor and council. In return, by imanimous vote a 
negative voice was allowed the governor on all the doings of the council, 
and such a power was virtually a right to negative any law. It had been more 
simple to have left the assembly full power to originate bills, and to the 
governor an unconditional negative. This was virtually the method estab-42 
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lished in 1683; it was distinctly recognised in the fundamental law m 1696. 
Besides, the charter from Charles 11 held the proprietary responsible for 
colonial legislation; and no act of provincial legislation could be perfected 
till it had passed the great seal of the province. That a negative voice was 
thus reserved to William Penn, was, we believe, the opinion of the colonists 
of that day; such was certainly the intention of the royal charter, and was 
necessary, unless the proprietary relation was to cease. In other respects, the 
frame of government gave all power to the people; the judges were to be 
nominated by the provincial council, and, in case of good behaviour, could 
not be removed by the proprietary during the term for which they were 
commissioned. 


But for the hereditary office of proprietary, Pennsylvania had been a 
representative democracy. In Maryland, the council was named by Lord 
Baltimore; in Pennsylvania, by the people. In Maryland, the power of 
appointing magistrates, ancl all, even the subordinate executive officers, 
rested solely with the proprietary; in Pennsylvania, William Penn _ could 
not appoint a justice or a constable ; every executive officer, except the 
highest, was elected by the people or their representatives; and the governor 
could l)erform no public act, but with the consent of the council. Lord 
Baltimore had a revenue derived from the export of tobacco, the staple of 
Maryland; and his colony was burdened with taxes; a similar revenue was 


offered to William Penn, and declined; and tax-gatherers were unknown in 
his province. 


In the name of all the freemen of the province, the charter was received by 
the assembly with gratitude, as one “of more than expected liberty.” “ I 
desired,” says Penn, “ to show men as free and as happy as they can be.” In 
the decline of life, the language of his heart was still the same. “If, in the 
relation between us,” he writes in his old age, “the people want of me 
anything that would make them happier, I shoulcl readily grant it.” 


To the charter which Locke invented for Carolina, the palatines voted an 
immutable immortality; and it never gained more than a short, partial 
existence. To the people of his province Penn left it free to subvert or alter 
the frame of government; and its essential principles remain to this day 
without change. Such was the birth of popular power in Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. It remained to dislodge superstition from its hiding-places in the 
mind. The Scandinavian emigrants came from their native forests with 
imaginations clouded by the gloomy terrors of an invisible world of fiends ; 
and a turbulent woman was brought to trial as a witch. Penn presided, and 
the Quakers on the jury outnumbered the Swedes. The jury, having listened 
to the charge from the governor, returned this verdict : “ The prisoner is 
guilty of the common fame of being a witch, but not guilty as she stands 
indicted.” The friends of the liberated prisoner were required to give bonds 
that she should keep the peace ; and in Penn’s domain, from that day to this, 
neither demon nor hag ever rode through the air on goat or broomstick; and 
the worst arts of conjuration went no farther than to foretell fortunes, mutter 
powerful spells over quack medicines, or discover by the divining rod the 
hidden treasures of the buccaneers. 


RAPID GROWTH OP PENNSYI-VANIA 


Meantime the news spread abroad, that William Penn, the Quaker, had 
opened “an asylum to the good and the oppre.ssed of every nation”; and 
humanity went through Euroiie, gathering the children of misfortune. From 
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England and Wales, from Scotland and Ireland, and the Low Countries, 
emigrants crowded to the land of promise. On the banks of the Rhine it was 
whispered that the plans of Gustavus Adolphus and Oxenstierna were 
consummated; new companies were formed under better auspices than 
those of the Swedes; and from the highlands above Worms, the humble 
people who had melted at the eloquence of Penn, the Quaker emissary, 
renounced their German homes for the protection of the Quaker king. _ 
There is nothing in the history of the human race like the confidence which 
the simple virtues and institutions of William Penn inspired. The progress 
of his province was more rapid than the progress of New England. In three 
years from its foundation, Philadelphia gained more than New York had 
done in half a century. This was the happiest season in the public life of 
William Penn. “I must, without vanity, say” — such was his honest exul- 
tation — “I have led the greatest colony into America that ever any man did 
upon a private credit, and the most prosperous beginnings that ever 


were in it are to be found amongst us.” i-i o i 


The mission of William Penn was accomplished; and now, like bolon, the 
most humane of ancient legislators, he prepared to leave the common- 
wealth of which he had founded the happiness. Intrusting the great seal to 
his friend Lloyd, and the executive power to a committee of the council, 
Penn sailed for England (August 12th, 1684), leaving freedom to its own 
devel= opment. His departure was happy for the colony and for his own 
tran- quillity. He had established a democracy, and was himself a_ feudal 
sover- eign. The two elements in the government were incompatible; and 
for ninety years the civil history of Pennsylvania is but the account of the 
jarring of these opposing interests, to which there could be no happy issue 
but in popular independence. But rude collisions were not yet begun ; and 
the benevolence of William Penn breathed to his people a farewell, 


unclouded by apprehension. “ My love and my life are to you and with you, 
and no water can quench it, nor disturbance bring it to an end. I have been 
with you, cared over you, and served you with unfeigned love ;_and you are 
beloved of me and dear to me beyond utterance. And thou, Philadelphia, the 
virgin settlement of this province, my soul prays to God for thee, that thou 
mayest stand in the day of trial, and that thy children may be blessed. Dear 


friends, my love salutes you all.” ,ierti 


The question respecting the boundaries between the domains of Lord 
Baltimore and of WTlliam Penn was promptly resumed before the 
committee of trade and plantations; and, after many hearings, it was decided 
that the tract of Delaware did not constitute a part of Maryland. The _ 
proper toun-daries of the territory remained to be settled ; and the present 
limits of Dela— ware were established by a compromise. 


This decision formed the basis of an agreement between the respective heirs 
of the two proprietaries in 1732. Three years afterwards the subject became 
a question in chancery; in 1750 the present boundaries were decieed by 
Lord Hardwicke ; ten years afterwards they were, by agreement, more 
accurately defined ; and in 1761 the line between Maryland and 
Pennsylvania towards the west was run by Mason and Dixon. Delaware lies 
between the same parallels with Maryland ; and Quakerism did not exempt 
it from negro sltivGrv 


But the care of colonial property did not absorb the enthusiasm of Penn ; 
and, now that his father’s friend had succeeded to the throne, he employed 
his fortune, his infiuence, and his fame to secure that “impartial l^erhy of 
conscience which, for nearly twenty years, he had advocated, with Duck- 
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all the vast dominion of Persia, the nations of the East and West were 
gathered together in herds, and one of the most extraordinary spectacles 


656 THE HISTOEY OF PERSIA 


ensued which the history of the world has recorded, and the more deserving 
of our fegard for the accuracy with which Herodotus has described the 
armament of Darius, and still more that of Xerxes. 


When the Persians began their career as conquerors they adopted, and 
always maintained, the custom that the conquered nations should swell the 
numijers of their host, and accompany them in their more remote 
expeditions. When, however, their empire had become consolidated and 
organised, and stretched from the Indus to the Mediterranean, the drawing 
together of forces so widely disseminated must have become burdened with 
endless difficulties, and would consequently, on occasions of minor 
importance (such as slight internal disturbances, or trifling wars,) have been 
as futile as impossible. On exti-aordinary occasions, however, whether of 
great national undertakings for the aggrandisement of the empire, or of 
formidable invasions from without, the custom was revived of mustering 
the whole force of the empire, as is proved by the mighty expeditions of 
Darius Hystaspes, of Xerxes, and the last Darius. 


Even the preliminary steps to such armaments were of vast magnitude. The 
king’s mandate was addressed to all nations, and specified the number of 
men, horses, and ships, or the amount of provisions to be furnished by each. 
The commotion which was excited in all Asia by the preparations made for 
the expedition of Xerxes, lasted for four years. Time was necessary to 
enable the remote nations to send in their contingent. 


A general rendezvous was then appointed, which, in the case of the 
armament just mentioned, was Cappadocia in Asia Minor. Hither all the 
contingents of the different provinces resorted, conducted by leaders of 
their own race. These, however, were allowed no authority in actual war, 
the officers being taken exclusively from among the Persians. This was a 
privilege reserved for the conquering nation, as was the case, also, among 
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ingham and Arlington, before the magistrates of Ireland, and English juries, 
in the Tower, in Newgate, before the commons of England, in public 
discus— sions with Baxter and the Presbyterians, before Quaker meetings, at 
Chester and Philadelphia, and through the press to the world. It was his old 
post — the office to which he was faithful from youth to age. Fifteen 
thousand families had been ruined for dissent since the restoration ; five 
thousand per- sons had died victims to imprisonment. The monarch was 
persuaded to exercise his prerogative of mercy; and at Penn’s intercession, 
in 1686, not less than twelve hundred Friends wnre liberated from the 
horrible dungeons and prisons where many of them had languished 
hopelessly for years. Penn delighted in doing good. His house was thronged 
by swarms of clients, envoys from Massachusetts among the number; and 
sometimes there were two hundred at once claiming his disinterested good 
offices with the king. For Locke, then a voluntary exile, and the firm friend 
of intellectual freedom, he obtained a promise of immunity, which the 
blameless philosopher, in the just pride of innocence, refused. And at the 
very time when the Roman Catholic Fenelon, in France, was pleading for 
Protestants against the intol- erance of Louis XIV, the Protestant Penn, in 
England, was labouring to rescue the Roman Catholics from the jealousy of 
the English aristocracy. The political tracts of “the arch Quaker” have the 
calm wisdom and the universality of Lord Bacon; in behalf of liberty of 
conscience, they beauti- fully connect the immutable principles of human 
nature and human rights with the character and origin of English freedom, 
and exhaust the question as a subject for English legislation. Penn never 
gave counsel at variance with popular rights. He resisted the commitment of 
the bishops to the Tower, and, on the day of the birth of the prince of Wales, 
pressed the king exceedingly to set them at liberty. His private 
correspondence proves that he esteemed parliament the only power through 
which his end could be gained. England to-day confesses his sagacity, and 
is doing honour to his genius. He came too soon for success, and he was 
aware of it. After more than a century, the laws which he reproved began 
gradually to be repealed ; and the principle which he developed, sure of 


immortality, began slowly but firmly asserting its power over the legislation 
of Great Britain. 


The political connections of William Penn have involved him in the 
obloquy which followed the overthrow of the Stuarts ; and the friends to the 
tests, comprising nearly all the members of both the political parties, into 
which England was soon divided, have generally been unfriendly to his 
good name. But their malice has been without permanent effect. Their final 
award is given freely, and cannot be shaken. Every charge of hypocrisy, of 
selfishness, of vanity, of dissimulation, of credulous confidence; every form 
of reproach, from virulent abuse to cold apology; every ill name, from tory 
and Jesuit to blasphemer and infidel — has been used against Penn; but the 
candour of his character always triumphed over calumny. His name was 
safely cherished as a household word in the cottages of Wales and Ireland, 
and among the peasantry of Germany; and not a tenant of a wigwam from 
the sea to the Susquehanna doubted his integrity. His fame is now wide as 
the world ; he is one of the few who have gained abiding glory. 


Was he prospered? Before engaging in his American enterprise, he had 
impaired his patrimony to relieve the suffering Quakers; his zeal for his 
provinces hurried him into colonial expenses beyond the returns; his 

[‘ While the Pennsylvanians were jealously reaching out for enlarged 
liberties, Penn wrote to them: “I am sorry at heart for your animosities. For 


the love of God, me, and the poor country, be not so governmentish, so 
noisy and open in your dissatisfactions.” He 
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philanthropy, establishing popular power, left him without a revenue ; and 
he who had so often been imprisoned for religion, in his old age went to jail 
for debt. But what is so terrible as remorse — what so soothing as an 
approving conscience? William Penn was happy. “He could say it before 
the Lord, he had the comfort of having approved himself a faithful steward 
to his understanding and ability.” ? 


LATER YEARS OF PExVN 


Penn was four times imprisoned by King William [on his accession after the 
revolution of 1689] : the king took from him the government of the prov- 
ince, and in 1693 appointed Colonel Benjamin Fletcher governor of Penn- 
sylvania and New York. King William at length became convinced, from 
the strictest scrutiny, that Penn’s attachment to the Stuart family was merely 
personal, and that his gratitude was not likely to occasion any detri- ment 
to him, and the proprietor was soon reinstated in the royal favour (August 
20th, 1694). Being permitted to resume and exercise his rights, he 
appointed William Markham to be his deputy governor. In 1696 the 
assembly passed a third frame of government, which was si^ed by the 
governor, the object of which was to correct certain breaches of the charter 
government, against which the second frame had not sufficiently guarded. 


In 1699, Penn, accompanied by his family, again visited his colony, with the 
intention of ending his days in the society of his people. Negro slavery and 
Indian intercourse had crept into the colony, and their effects were 
abundantly visible in the altercations which ensued between the proprietor 
and the assembly. Perm prepared three bills, and presented thern to the 
assembly; but the two most important were negatived, and the third, rela- 
tive to the trial and punishment of slaves, was the only one sanctioned by 
the legislature. With his own sect, he was more successful; and the final 
abolition of slavery in Pennsylvania was ultimately owing to Quaker 
influence. 


Penn was disheartened, and determined to return to _ England ; but it would 
have been impolitic to leave the province whilst affairs were in such a state 
of confusion. He therefore prepared a new constitution in 1701, which was 
readily accepted by the assembly. This fourth frame of government 
introduced many important changes. It gave to the assembly the power of 
originating bills, which had previously been possessed by the governors 
only, and that of amending or rejecting those which might be laid before 
them. To the governor it reserved a negative on the acts of the assembly, the 
right of appointing his own council, and the executive power. Although this 
charter gave general satisfaction in the province of Pennsylvania, yet the 
“Three Lower Counties” refused to accept it; and, in the following year, 
they established a separate assembly at New Castle, acknowledging, 
however, the same governor. ^. 


After this fourth charter was accepted, Penn returned to England, assign- 
ing as a reason his having learned that the mmistry intended to abolish the 
proprietary governments in North America, which made it absolutely 
neces-— sary for him to appear there in order to oppose a measure so 
derogatory to his interests. While in England, he was pursued by complaints 
from America against Governor Evans. This governor exerted himself to 
establish a militia system, which, though popular in Delaware, was odious 
in Pennsylvania, 


complained that their quarrels were preventing immigration, and had cost 
hini personally £10,000. When his quitrents were complained of as taxes 
which he did not need, he wrote, “ God is my witness, I am above £6,000 
out of pocket more than I ever saw by the province. J 
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and he also announced the approach of a hostile invasion, which caused 
many individuals, and amongst these four Quakers, to take up arms. This 
report proving false, the assembly impeached Evans and his secretary 
Logan. 


Penn therefore removed Evans, and appointed in his stead Charles Gookin, 
whose age, experience, and mild character seemed well suited to satisfy the 
people over whom he was to preside. But having complained once, they 
seemed to have acquired a love of complaint, and not only were more 
hostile to Gookin than they had been to Evans, but began to scan very 
narrowly the conduct of Penn himself. Finding that the provincial affairs 
still went wrong, Penn, now in his sixty-sixth year, addressed the assembly 
in a letter replete with calm solemnity and dignified concern. Had all other 
knowledge of Penn and his deeds been lost, this letter alone would have 
enabled us to write the character of its author. Its effect was apparent at the 
next election, when the enemies of Penn were rejected by the voters. But 
before this change could have been known to him, he was attacked by a 
succession of apoplectic fits which ultimately terminated his life, July 30th, 
1718.8 


The heirs of Penn instituted a suit for the succession to the governorship, 
which was finally awarded to his three sons by his second wife. In 1779 the 
Pennsylvania legislature adopted a new constitution abolishing the propri- 
etary government and the quitrents of the Penn heirs, and voted £130,000 
remuneration, to be paid three years after peace with England. It was even- 
tually paid in the sum of $570,000. In 1790 the British government voted 
the eldest male descendant of Penn’s second wife a pension of £4,00p to 
quiet his claims for the surrender of his territories. As late as 1884 this 
pension was commuted for the sum of £67,000.® 


By pursuing the course commenced by Penn, the colony gradually 
increased in wealth and population, without any of those fearful Indian 
invasions which so much retarded the mcrease of the other colonies. The 
only subject of disquiet in the colony, for many years, was a dispute 
between the gover- nors and the assembly, on the subject of exempting the 
lands of the proprie- tary from general taxation — a claim which the 


inhabitants resisted as unjust. After much altercation on this subject, the 
assembly deputed the celebrated Benjamin Franklin to London, as their 
agent to petition the king for redress. In the discussion before the privy 
council, Franklin acceded to an arrangement making the assessments fair 
and equitable ; and a bill, signed by the governor, for levying these taxes 
received the royal approbation. 


Pennsylvania was the last colony settled, excepting Georgia, and her 
increase in wealth and population was more rapid than that of any of the 
others. In 1775 she possessed a population of 372,208 inhabitants, collected 
and raised in less than a century. s 


SOUTHERN colonies; THE CAROLINAS 


The early history of the American colonies is of necessity a disjointed 
chronicle, in which each must be carried forward to a certain point and left 
there, while others are brought to convenient resting-places. Eventually, all 
these streams flow into one broad river, whose course has continuity of 
progress. We have almost reached that point, but must delay yet awliile to 
recount the foundation of the southern colonies of the Carolinas and Geor-= 
gia, and the northern P’rench Colonies, which have since become Canada.® 
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We must no^; leave for the present the states of New England, austere 
alike in character and clime, and turn to those summer realms of the south 
which excited the cupidity of the early French and Spanish adventurers. We 


must become more intimately acquainted with the region where De Soto 
wandered in search of the land of gold ; where the good Coligny planted his 
settlements of persecuted Huguenots; where Catholic bigotry dyed the soil 
with their blood; and where, also, the brave Raleigh planned magnificent 
schemes of colonisation, and reaped only the fruits of disappointment and 
SOITOW. 


The vast territory of North America was, as we have seen, for half a cen- 
tury after the English began to colonise it, divided into two districts, called 
North and South Virginia; “all lands lying towards the river St. Lawrence, 
from the northern boundaries of the province now called Virginia, belonged 
to the northern, and all those to the southward, as far as the gulf of Florida, 
to the southern district.” 


The French colonists first gave the name of Carolina to the country which is 
still so designated, in honour of their worthless monarch, Charles IX. In 
1630, Charles I of England granted a tract of land south of Chesapeake bay 
to Sir Robert Heath, his attorney-general, imder the name of Carolana; but 
owing to the political agitations in England, the projected colonisation of 
this country was never carried out. With the restoration, the English 
reasserted their claim to that portion of America which had been known 
under the designation of South Virginia, and the fertility and desirableness 
of which was now an established fact. Somewhat before the time, therefore, 
when the restored monarch made a grant to his brother, the duke of York, of 
the Dutch possessions of New Netherlands, he conferred the vast territory 
comprised between Albemarle sound, southward to the river St. John, under 
the name of Carolina, upon eight proprietors, anong whom were some of 
his principal courtiers; that is to say. Clarendon, the prime minister; General 
Monk, now duke of Albemarle; Lord Craven; Lord Ashley Cooper, after- 
wards Earl of Shaftesbury; Sir John Colleton, Lord John Berkeley, his 
brother. Sir Wilham, governor of Virginia, and Sir George Carteret. The 
grant made to these proprietaries constituted them absolute sovereigns of 
the country. Their right, however, was immediately disputed both by the 
Spaniards — whose fort of St. Augustine was considered to establish actual 
possession — and by the assigns of Sir Robert Heath; but neither claimants 
could stand before the new and more powerful patentees. Besides these, 
other parties of a much more sturdy and unmanageable character had 


already estab- lished themselves on its coasts. New England, which 
possessed within itself not only an expansive principle, but one which took 
deep root on any soil wliich it touched, had planted not only a little 
settlement on Cape Fear, which had been fostered in its distresses by the 
mother colony, but had sown the seeds of democratic liberty, from which, in 
part, must_ be “traced the resolute spirit which distinguished the colony of 
North Carolina in the long struggle through which it had to pass. 


Virginia, too, was “the mother of colonies”; and in 1622 the adventu- rous 
Porey, then secretary of Virginia, travelled overland to the banks of the 
Chowan, or South river, reporting on his return most favourably of the 
kind- ness of the natives, the fertility of the country, and the happy climate, 
which yielded two harvests in the year. During the succeeding forty years 
his explorations were followed up, and when religious persecution took 
place in Virginia dissenters emigrated largely. The coimtry around 
Albemarle sound was established by Nonconformists, who had purchased a 
right to their 
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lands from the aborigines. These settlements were claimed by the new pro~ 
prietaries of Carohna, and Sir William Berkeley, governor of Virginia and 
one of the joint proprietors, was ordered by his colleagues to assume 
jurisdic— tion over them in their name. 


Berkeley, however, who Imew too well the character of these pioneer- 
settlers, did not venture to enforce his orders too strictly. Instead of this, he 
appointed William Drummond, one of the settlers, to be the governor ; and 


instituting a simple form of government, a council of six members, and an 
easy tenure of land, left the colony to take care of itself, to enjoy hberty of 
conscience and the management of its own affairs. “ Such,” says Bancroft,’ 
“was the origin of fixed settlements in North Carohna. The child of 
ecclesias— tical oppression was swathed in inde- pendence.” 


Besides these settlements of New England and Virginia, several planters of 
Barbadoes had purchased from the Indians a tract of land thirty-two miles 
square on Cape Fear river, where the New Englanders had first settled 
themselves, and now applied to the new proprietaries for a confirmation of 
their purchase and a charter of govern— ment. Ah their wishes were not 
granted, but Sir John Yeamans, a cavaher, and the head of these Barba- 
does planters, was appointed governor, with a jurisdiction extending from 
Cape Fear to the St. Matheo, the_ country being cahed Clarendon. Tliis 
settle= ment absorbed that of the New Eng- landers, who, however, were so 
far respected that Yeamans was instructed to be “very tender” towards 
them, to “make things easy to the people of New England, that others might 
be attracted there.” The colony immediately applied itself to the preparation 
of boards, shingles, and staves to be shipped to the West Indies, and the 
same continues to this day to be the staple of that region of pine forests and 


sterile plains. ^^ii.r 
The proprietaries in the mean time having ascertamed the character oi 


their territory, and become better acquainted with its geography, obtained, 
in 1665, a second charter. ^i» « 


This second charter was in total disregard of all other claims ; and tms time 
their grant was extended half a degree farther north, so as to include the 
settlements on the Chowan, and a degree and a half farther south, including 
the Spanish colony of St. Augustine and part of Florida, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. This vast grant, in fact, comprised all the 
present territory of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Missis— sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, a considerable portion of 
Florida and Missouri, nearly all Texas, and a large part of Mexico. Nor was 
this all ; an addi- tional grant shortly afterwards added the group of the 


Bahama Isles, then famous as the resort of buccaneers, to the vast realms 
which their charter already included. 


Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper 


(1621-1683) 
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The infant settlement of Albemarle continued to receive accessions from 
Virginia and New England; and from Bermuda, already famous for the 
build- ing of fast-sailing ships, came a colony of shipbuilders. In 1669 the 
first laws were enacted by an assembly composed of the governor, Stevens, 
who had succeeded Drummond, a coimcil of six, and twelve delegates 
chosen by the people. According to the laws of Virguria, land was offered 
to_ all newcomers, and immigrant debtors were protected for five years 
against any suit for debt contracted beyond the colony. The governor and 
court constituted a court of justice, and were entitled to a fee of thirty 
pourids of tobacco on every suit ; and the colony being without any minister 
of religion, marriage became a civil rite. Three years afterwards the 
proprietaries solemnly confirmed the settlers in possession of their lands, 
and granted to them the right of nominating six councillors in addition to 
the six nominated by the patentees. The right of self government was thus 
estabhshed on the soil of North Carolina. 


the Mongols and Tatars. The subject nations, on the other hand, were 
treated as bondsmen, and termed slaves, in contradistinction to the Persians, 
who were denominated freemen. These terms, however, only marked the 
comparative freedom of the nations to whom they were applied, for with 
reference to the king, the Persians were as little free as the other subject 
nations. 


The order of the march, as long as the army continued to traverse the 
dominions of the empire, was remarkable ; or rather, it might almost be 
called an absence of all order. The men were not arranged according to the 
nations to which they belonged, but formed one vast chaotic mass. In the 
centre was the king, among his Persians, and the baggage was sent on 
before. As the troops advanced on their march, the inhabitants of the 
country were driven on before them, and augmented the numbers of the 
host, which thus perpetually accumulated ; and as most nations took their 
wives and children with them to war, the baggage must have been immense. 
Undoubtedly the most inexplicable part of this account, is the way in which 
the army was supplied with provisions. In the countries through which they 
had to pass, magazines of corn were necessarily prepared, long before, and 
further supplies of the same followed tlie army by sea. The rest of their food 
the forces were left to find for themselves. For the king and his suite 
banquets were provided long before, and with such an unbounded expense 
that this alone sufficed to ruin the cities which furnished them. This also 
was a consequence of the idea that a monarch was the sole proprietor of all 
that his provinces contained, and the Persians understood this so literally as 
to carry away with them the costly utensils of plate which were 
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displayed on these occasions. It is needless to say that the idea of a regulai- 
encampment could not be entertained in the case of such enormous hosts ; 
the king and his great men had indeed their tents, but the army at large 
bivouacked under the open heavens, the necessary consequence being a 
multitude of diseases. 


locke’s grand model constitution 


In the mean time, the ambition of the proprietaries extending with the extent 
of their charter, a magnificent scheme of sovereignty was conceived, which 
was intended not only to give them the wealth of empires but the fame of 
legislators. All that philosophic intellect and worldly sagacity could do to 
frame a model government was now done. The earl of Shaftes— bury was 
deputed by his fellow-proprietaries to frame for this infant empire a 
constitution commensurate with its intended greatness ; and he employed 
his friend and ‘protege John Locke, afterwards so well known for his philo7 
sophical writings, as his agent for this purpose. 


Locke commenced his labours on the principle that “ compact is the true 
basis of government, and the protection pf property its great end.”_ Cold 
and calculating, with no generous enthusiasm of soul, no sympathetic and 
aspiring impulses, guided alone by intellect and_ conventionality, it is no 
wonder that the “Grand Model,” as the constitution of Carohna was called, 
failed of practical apphcation, and was finally, after the vain attempt of 
many years to enforce it, abandoned as totally inapphcable to its purpose. 


It has been well remarked by Bancroft? that “ the formation of political 
institutions in the United States was not effected by giant minds or nobles 
after the flesh.’ The truly great lawgivers in the colonies _ first became as 
little children.” 1 But futile as was this Grand Model constitution, we must 
give some idea of it to our readers, to show how httle intellect merely and 
political wisdom can comprehend the principles of successful government 
or the basis of a prosperous and happy social state : 


“The interests of the proprietaries, a government most agreeable to 
monarchy, and a careful avoidance of a numerous democracy,” are the 
avowed threefold objects ot the Oarolma constitution. The proprietaries, 
eight in number, were never to be mcreased or dimmished, their dignity was 
hereditary. The vast extent of territory was to be divided mto comities each 
containing about seven hundred and fifty square miles; to each county 


appertained two orders of nobility, a landgrave or earl, and two caciques or 
barons ; “A, divided into five equal parts, one of which became the 
inalienable right of the Propnetaries smother equally inalienably the 
property of the nobility, and the remaining threhfths were reserved for the 
people, and might be held by. lords of manors who 


legislators, but, like the nobility, exercised judicial powers in their baronial 
courts, me 


[1 We have previously quoted Bancroft’s comparison of the theories of 
Locke and Will-= iam Penn. |] 
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number of three nobles for each county was to remain unalterable; after the 
current century no transfer of lands could take place. Each county, being 
divided mto twenty-tour parts, called colonies, was to be cultivated by a 
race of hereditary leetmen, or tenants, attached to the soil, each holding ten 
acres of land at a fixed rent; these tenants not being possessed of any 
political franchise, but being “adscripts of the soil under the jurisdiction ot 
their lord without any appeal ” ; and it was added that “ all the children of 
leetmen shall be leetmen, and so to all generations.” 


The political rights of the great body of the people being thus disposed of, 
and a legislative barrier placed, as it were, against progressive popular 


improve- ment and enlightenment, a very complicated system of 
governmerit was frametl for the benefit of the privileged classes. _ “Besides 
the court of proprietors, invested with supreme executive authority, the 
president of which was the oldest proprietor, with the title of palatine, there 
were seven other courts, presided over by the remaining seven proprietors, 
with the titles respectively of admiral, chamberlain, chancellor, chief 
justice, high steward, and treasurer; besides the president, each of these 
courts had six councillors appointed for life, two-thirds, at least, of whom 
must be nobles.” There is something almost childish and ludicrous in the 
business of some of these supreme and pompous dignitaries of an infant 
settlement, the inhabitants of which liyecl in log cabins scattered through 
the wilderness. The court of the admiral had cognisance of shipping and 
trade ; the chamberlain’s, of pedigrees, festi= vals, sports, and ceremonies; 
the chancellor’s, of state affairs and license ol printing; the constable’s, of 
war; the chief justice’s, of ordinary judicial ques~ tions ; the high steward’s, 
of public works ; the treasurer’s, of finance, 


“All these courts united,” says Hildreth, “were to compose a grand council 
of fifty members, in whom was vested exclusively the right of pro~ posing 
laws, which required, however, the approval of a parliament of four estates, 
proprietors, landgraves, caciques, and commoners, to render them valid. 
The four estates composing the parliament were to sit in one chamber each 
landgrave and cacique being entitled to a seat, but the proprietors, if they 
chose, to sit by deputy. Four commoners for each county were the 
representatives of the commons ; the possession of five hundred acres 
being, however, requisite to qualify for a seat, and fifty acres of land to give 
an elective vote. The proprietaries in their separate courts had a veto on all 
filets ^ ^ 


The people had thus no share whatever in the executive, judicial, or 
legislative authority. “The four-and-twenty colonies of each county were 
divided into four precincts, each precinct having a local court, whence 
appeals were to lie to the court of chief justice. Juries were to decide by 
majority.” To plead for money or reward in any court was denounced as “ 
base and vile,” an enactment little in accordance with the interests of the 
lawyer. “ None could be freemen who did not acknowledge God and the 
obligation of public worship. The Church of England— against the wishes 


of Locke, who wished to put all sects on the same footing — was to be 
supported by the state, ^y seven freemen might, however, form a church or 
religious society, provided its members admitted the rightfulness of oaths 
— which clause at once excluded the Quakers. By another provision, every 
freeman of Carolina, of whatso- ever opinion or religion, possessed 
absolute power and authority over his negro 


slaves.” ° 1° 


This “Grand Model constitution,” which was extravagantly praised m 
England, was signed in March, 1670, and Monk,_ duke of Albemarle, as the 
oldest of the proprietaries, was appointed palatine. Whilst this pompous 
scheme of legislature was occupying the wisest heads in England, three 
ves— sels conveyed out emigrants, at the expense of £12,000 to the 
proprietaries. 
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mider the command of William Sayle, who established themselves on the 
old site of Port Royal. The grand aristocratical constitution was sent over in 
due form to Carolina, but neither was it found more suitable at Albemarle, 
in the north, than by Sayle’s colony in the south. The character of the 
people of Albemarle rendered its introduction impossible ; “ those sturdy 
dwellers in scattered log cabins of the wilderness could not be noblemen, 
and would not be serfs.” This unfortunate constitution, which made John 
Locke a land~ grave, and the noble proprietaries in succession palatines, led 
to a long and fruitless struggle of its founders to force upon the settlers a 
form of govern- ment incompatible with their circumstances, and from 


which they had noth- ing to gain, but everything to lose. The contest 
continued for three-and- twenty years, when the Grand Model, baseless as a 
fabric of mist, was formally abrogated. 


About the time when the new constitution was first exciting the derision 
and_ abhorrence of the sturdy Nonconformists of Albemarle, distinguished 
ministers among the Quakers travelled from Virginia into North Carolina, 
and were received “tenderly” by a people naturally religious, but amongst 
whom, at that time, was no minister of Christ. The “Society of Friends” 
were the first to organise a rehgious government in this portion of America. 
In the autumn of 1672 George Fox himself visited Carolina. Carolina, like 
Rhode Island, was a place of refuge for schismatics of all kinds, who now 
“lived lonely in the woods, with great dogs to guard their houses”; men and 
women of thoughtful minds “open to the conviction of truth,” and Avho 
received the preachings and teachings of George Fox and his brethren with 
great joy. 


Culpeper’s rebellion (1677 a.d.) 


Willing disciples of George Fox, as the people of North Carolina proved 
themselves to be, were sure to protest against and oppose a constitution like 
that of Shaftesbury and Locke. The introduction of it was not only difficult, 
but was soon renclered impossible, by the accession of dissenters from 
Eng- land, and so-called “runaways, rogues, and rebels” from Virginia, 
who, on the suppression of an insurrection there, fled daily to Carolina as 
their com- mon place of refuge. Another cause of dissatisfaction with the 
English gov- ernment, and of constant irritation, was the enforcement of 
the Navigation Laws. The population of the whole state as yet, in 1677, 
amounted to little more than four thousand; “a few fat cattle, a little maize, 
and eight hundred hogsheads of tobacco formed all their exports,” and the 
few foreign articles which they required were brought to them by the 
traders of Boston. Yet, small as this traffic was, it was envied by the English 
merchants; the Navi- gation Law was ordered to be strictly enforced, the 
New England trader was tlriven from their harbour by unreasonable duties, 
and the Carolinians them- selves had no other free market for their few 
exports than England. 


The attempts at enforcing the Navigation Laws hastened an insurrection, 
which was fostered by the refugees from Virginia and the men of New 
Eng- land, and which justified itself by the publication of the first 
American mani- festo. The threefold grievances of the colony were stated 
herein to be: excessive taxation; the abridgment of political liberty by the 
altered form of government, vnth the denial of a free election of an 
assembly; and the unwise interruption of the natural channels of commerce. 
The head of this insurrection was John Culpeper, a man stigmatised by the 
English party as one “ who deserved hanging, for endeavouring to set the 
poor to plunder the 
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rich ” The whole body of the settlers was insurgent; Miller, the chief object 
of their hatred, and seven proprietary deputies were arrested and 
imprisoned, courts of justice estabhshed, and a parliament called. M ith a 
popMar govern- ment, anm-chy was at an end; though when the nevy 
governor, Eastchurch, arrived none would acknowledge his authority. The 
following year Cul- peper and Holden were sent to England to negotiate a 
compronuse with the proprietaries and to obtain the recall of Miller. _ 


Miller however, and his companions, having escaped from prison, met the 
deputies in England, and as the supporters of the Navigation Laws were 
sus— tained by a powerful interest there, Culpeper when about to embark lor 
America was arrested in his turn on the charge of interrupting the collection 
of duties and their embezzlement. He demanded his trial in Carolina, where 
the act was committed. “ Let no favour be shown,” cried the adverse party ; 
and he was brought to trial. Shaftesbury, however, then m the zenith ot ills 
popularity, appeared on his behalf, declaring “ that there never had been a 
refAular government in Albemarle ; that its disorders were only feuds 
among the planters, which could not amount to treason”— and he was 
acquhteci. On the acquittal of Culpeper, the proprietaries found themselves 
m a dithcult position. After looking at the question in every point of view, 


excepting that which was simple and straightforward, “ they resolved, says 
Chalmers,® 


“to govern in future according to that portion of obedience which the 
insur- gents should be disposed to yield.” The wise exclaimed, in the 
language of prediction, that a government actuated by such principles 
cannot possibly 


be of long continuance. ...., , 


Mild as had appeared the temper of the proprietaries, it seemed, however, as 
if they had determined severely to punish the offending colony when, in 
1683 they sent over Seth Sothel as governor. He appears, by the report of ali 
parties, to have been of that scoundrel class by which human nature is 
degraded. He was himself one of the eight proprietaries, ancl he accepted 
office merely for sordid purposes. “The annals of delegated authority, says 
Chalmers,® “have not recorded a name so deserving of infamy as that of 
Sothel. Bribery, extortion, injustice, rapacity, with breach of trust and 
disobedience of orders, are the crimes of which he was accused during the 
hve years that he misruled this unhappy colony. Driven almost to despair, 
the inhabitants at length seized his person, in 1688. The assembly 
compelled him to abjure the country for twelve months and the government 
mreyer. The proprietaries, though they heard with indignation of the 
sufferings which Sothel had inflicted on the colony, were yet displeased that 
the colony through its assembly had assumed supreme power, which act 
was regarcled as “prejudicial to the prerogative of the crown and to the 
honour ot the 


^ Well however, was it for North Carolina that she thus took the law into 
her own’ hands; tranquillity was restored. Mighty changes were in the mean 
time taking place in England; the revolution of 1688 was overturning not 
only political parties, but the very constitution itself. But neither the sHite 
of parties iior the reuioval of the crown from one royal head to another, 
mattered in North Carolina, where, at length, peace and prosp/ity were 
established. “The settlers of North Carolina,” we are told by Bancroft,? “ 
bean now to enjoy to their heart\s content liberty of conscience and 
peisonal independence, the freedom of the forest and the river. Unnumbered 
swine fattened on the fruits of the forest or the heaps of peaches; spite ot 


impel tect husbandry, cattle multiplied on the pleasant savminahs. There 
was neither city nor township; there was hardly even a hamlet, or one house 
within 
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sight of another; nor were there roads, except as the paths from house to 
house were distinguished by notches on the trees. The settlers were gentle 
in their tempers, of serene minds, enemies to violence and bloodshed ; ancl 
the spirit of humanity maintained its influence in the Arcadia, as royalist 
writers will have it, of rogues and rebels in the paradise of Quakers.” 


THE GROWTH OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


We have already related how, in 1670, the year in which the Grand Model 
constitution was signed, a company of emigrants were sent out, at the 
expense of £12,000 to the proprietaries, under the command of William 
Sayle, a mili tary officer and Presbyterian, who twenty years before had 
attempted to plant a colony in the Bahama Isles, under the title of an 
Eleutheria, and who more latterly had been employed by the proprietaries in 
exploring the coasts of their province. These emigrants were accompanied 
by Joseph West, as commercial agent of the proprietaries, authorised to 
supply the settlers with provisions, cattle, implements, and all other 
necessaries; a trade being commenced for this purpose with Virginia, 
Bermuda, and Barbadoes. 


The vessels containing the infant colony, which was intended to be con~ 
stituted according to the Grand Model, entered the harbour of Port Royal, 
on the shores of which, a century before, the Huguenots had erected their 
fort — the early Carolina — and of which even yet some traces remained. 
Each settler was to receive a hundred and fifty acres of land, and the district 
thus taken possession of was called Carteret county. It was soon discovered, 
as was to be expected, that the Grand Model was far too complex a system 
of government even for this settlement sent out by the proprietaries them- 
selves; “yet, desiring to come as nigh to it as possible,” says Chalmers,” 
“five persons were immediately elected by the freeholders, and five others 
chosen by the proprietaries, Avho were to form a grand council, and these, 
with the governor and twenty delegates elected by the people, composed a 
parliament which was invested with legislative power.” 


Scarcely had Sayle thus far fulfilled his office, when he fell a victim to the 
effects of the climate, and died. Sir John Yeamans succeeded him, and 
Clar- endon county, in consequence, Avas annexed to Carteret. The same 
year, 1671, the settlement removed from Port Royal to the banks of the 
Ashley river, “for the convenience of pasturage and tillage,” and upon the 
neck of the peninsula then called Oyster Point, between that river and the 
Cooper — both thus called in honour of Shaftesbury — the foundation of 
Charleston was laid by the settlement there of a few graziers’ cabins. The 
situation thus chosen, though full of natural beauty — the primeval forest, 
as _we are told, SAA“eeping down to the river’s edge, laden AAoth yellow 
jessamine, the perfume of which filled the air — ^Avas not salubrious. The 
place for many years indeed Avas considered so unhealthy during the hot 
months of the year that people fled from it at that time as from the 
pestilence. But the cleanng away of the Avoods, probably, and the draining 
of the soil, so far altered its character in this respect, that it is noAV rather 
singularly healthy than other-Spite of the shortcomings of the settlement as 
regarded the Grand Model, Governor Yeamans was created landgrave, and, 
Albemarle being dead, hord Berkeley had become palatine. Yeamans 
introduced negro slavery m 1671, bringing with him a cargo of slaves from 
Barbadoes. The heat of the climate rendered labour difficult to the whites, 
and from its first settlement South 
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Caroliiica was a slave state; besides which, these settlers seem to have lieoii 
a somewhat improvident and shiftless set of people, deriving their supplies 
for several years from the proprietaries, for which, though obtained as pur-= 
chases, they appear never to have paid; complaining bitterly when the pro~ 
prietaries, objecting naturally enough to supply them on these terms, 
declared that “they would no longer continue to feed and to clothe them.” 
To such men it would soon become an object to possess negro slaves, 
without which, it was early said, “a planter can never do any great matter.” 
The climate of South Carolina was not only congenial to the negro, but, as 
we have seen, the temper of the people made them willingly avail 
themselves of slave labour, and very soon the slave population far 
outnumbered the whites. 


The management of Sir John, or Landgrave Yeamans not being by any 
means satisfactory to the proprietaries, nor yet to the colony, he was 
recalled in 1674, and Joseph West was appointed governor and created 
landgrave, and to him the proprietaries made over as salary their 
outstanding claims against the colony— the surest means of trying his 
popularity. Nevertheless, we find, at the end of ten years, that “ he received 
the whole product of his traffic, as the reward of his services, without any 
impeachment of his morals.” The proprietaries, seeing the character of the 
emigrants they had sent over, encouraged settlers from the New England 
and the northern colonies; and with a desire to promote the advantage of the 
industrious, sent over further supplies, informing the colony, however, that 
they must be paid, being deter mined “ to make no more desperate debts.” 


INFLUX OF HUGUENOTS AND OTHERS 


It was only on their approaching the enemy’s borders that the army was 
classed according to the nations of which it was composed ; and at the same 
time the host was reviewed at the king’s command. To this custom we are 
indebted for that precious document, the catalogue of the host of Xerxes, 
which the Father of History has preserved for us. This review took place 
just within the confines of Europe, and little as the scene may instruct the 
soldier, this is one of the most interesting of all the records of history to the 
philosophical historian. On no occasion have so many and such various 
races of men been gathered together as were here assembled in one spot, in 
their appropriate dresses and armour, on the plain of Doriscus. Herodotus 
has enumerated and described fifty-six, which served some on foot, some 
on horseback, and others on board the fleet. Here were to be seen the cotton 
garments of the Indians, and the Ethiopians from above Egypt habited in 
lions’ hides, the swarthy Baluchis from Gedrosia, and the nomad hordes 
from the stejjpes of Mongolia and Great Bucharia ; wild races of huntsmen 
like the Sagartians, who, destitute of weapons of brass or iron, caught their 
enemies, like animals of the chase, in leathern lassos ; and besides these, the 
rich dresses of the Medes and Bactrians, the Libyans drawn in war chariots 
of four horses, and the Arabs mounted on camels. Here also were to be seen 
the fleets of the Phoenicians and the Greeks of Asia Minor, compelled to 
serve against their kindred. Never did despotic power create a spectacle 
more glorious at its commencement or more lamentable in its issue. The 
straits of Thermopylae first presented to the astonished Asiatics a sight 
completely novel to them ; it was to no purpose that their countless hordes 
were driven by the scourge against a handful of Spartans; and although 
treachery at last conducted them over the lifeless bodies of those heroes, the 
names of Salamis and Plataja remained behind, everlasting monuments of 
Grecian valour. 


The fame of the beautiful land of South Carolina, “ the region where every 
month had its succession of flowers,” soon led to the attempt to introduce 
and cultivate the olive, the orange, the mulberry for the production of the 
silk-worm, and vines for the production of wine. Charles IT himself sent 
over to the colony two small vessels with these plants, and Protestants from 
the south of France for their cultivation; he also exenipted the province 
from the payment of duties on these commodities for a limited time, which 
caused dissatisfaction at home, and the remonstrance against “encouraging 
people to remove to the plantations, as too many go thither already to the 
unpeopling and ruin of the kingdom.” Emigrants continued to come oyer 
from England, and these of various classes, not only impoverished cavaliers 
and discontented churchmen, but the soundest element for colonisation, 
sturdy dissenters, to whom their native land no longer afforded a secure 
abode. Among other companies of emigrants were a considerable number 
from Somersetshire, who accompanied Joseph Blake, the brother of the 
celebrated admiral, now dead. Blake was himself no longer young, but 
unable to endure the present oppressions of England, and dreading still 
worse from a popish successor to the crown, devoted the whole of the vast 
fortune he had inherited from his brother to the pui’poses of emigration. A 
colony of Irish went over, under Ferguson, and soon amalgamated with the 
population. Lord Cardross also took over a company of brave Scotch exiles, 
who had suffered grievously at home for their religion — men who had 
been thumb-screwed and tortured for conscience’ sake; but they, having 
established themselves at Port Royal, fell victims to the animosity of the 
Spaniards, who claimed that portion of the district as appertaining to St. 
Augustine, ami consequently destroyed their settlement. Many returned to 
Scotland; the rest, like the Irish, became blended with the original colonists. 
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From France also came great nmnbers of the best and noblest of her people, 
men and women of whom she was not worthy, forced from their country by 
the severity of laws which placed truth, sincerity, and uprightness before 
God and man on a par with treason and murcler. Louis XIV, an old 


debauchee, sought to atone for a life of profligacy by converting the 
Hugue- nots to the Catholic faith, even at the point of the sword; their 
native land was made intolerable to them, and they sought for peace by 
flight and volun- tary exile. But flight and exile were no longer permitted 
to them; to leave their native land was made felony. Tyranny, however, is 
powerless against the human will based on the rights of conscience; and 
spite of the prohibi- tions of law, the persecuted Calvinists fled in 
thousands to that happy land beyond the Atlantic, the noblest privilege of 
which has ever been that it furnished a safe asylum to the true-hearted and 
the conscientious of every European land, and where men might worship 
according to the dictates of their own souls. These refugees were warmly 
welcomed to New England and New York, but the mild, congenial climate 
of South Carolina was more attractive to the exiles of France. 


Hither came these fugitives from the most beautiful and fertile regions of 
France — “men,” says Bancrofts’ eloquently, “who had all the virtues of 
the English Puritans without their bigotry, to the land to which the tolerant 
benevolence of Shaftesbury had invited the believers of every creed. From a 
land which had suffered its king to drive half a million of its best citizens 
into exile, they came to the land which was the hospitable refuge of the 
oppressed ; where superstition and fanaticism, infidelity and faith, cold 
speculation and animated zeal were alike admitted without question.” In 
this chosen home of their exile, lands were assigned to them, on the banks 
of the Cooper river, and there they soon estal3lished their homes. Their 
church was in Charleston, and “thither,” says the same historian, who so 
keenly feels every beautiful trait of humanity, “ on the Lord’s Day, gathered 
from their plantations on the banks of the river, and taking advantage of the 
ebb and flow of tide, they might regularly be seen, parents with their 
children, whom no bigot could wrest from them, making their way along 
the river, through scenes so tranquil that the silence was broken only by the 
rippling of the oars, and the hum of the flourishing villages that gemmed 
the confluence of the rivers. Other Huguenot emigrants established them- 
selves on the south bank of the Santee.” 


Thus was the original scheme of the Huguenot colonisation on this very 
soil, as entertained by Coligny, at length accomplished, although a century 
later. Liberal as was the Grand Model constitution as regarded religious 


toleration, the spirit of the settlers was not equal to it in this respect. The 
Huguenot colonists were not cordially received by them ; persecution was 
impossible, but hospitality was withheld; and though they formed the most 
industrious, useful, and sterling portion of the population, it was many 
years before they were allowed the rights of fellow-citizenship. As striking 
instances, showing the noble character of these emigrants, Bancroft s’ says : 
“The United States are full of monuments of the emigrations from France. 
When the struggle for independence arrived, the son of Judith Manigault 
intrusted the vast fortune he had acquired to the service of the country that 
had adopted his mother; the hall in Boston where the eloquence of New 
England rocked the infant spirit of independence was the gift of the son of a 
Huguenot ; when the Treaty of Paris for the independence of the country 
was framing, the grandson of a Huguenot, acquainted from childhood with 
the wrongs of his ancestors, would not allow his jealousies of France to be 
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lulled, and exerted a powerful influence in stretcliing the boundary of the 
States to the Mississippi. On the northeastern frontier state, the name of the 
oldest college bears witness to the liberality of a descendant of ttie 


Huguenots.” , , i, i.- 
The province of South Carolina was divided, in 1683, into three counties: 


Colleton, including the district around Port Royal ; Berkeley, embracing 
Charleston and its vicinity ; and Craven, the district formerly Clarendon, 
towards Cape Fear, the earliest settlement of the whole. But Berkeley only 
as yet was sufficiently populous to afford a county court. /West, who 
governed to the contentment of the settlers, failed to give satisfaction to the 
proprietaries, and was superseded, in 1683, by Moreton, a relative of Blake, 
who was also created landgrave; the next year however. West was reelected 
; anew governor was then sent from England, but he died, and West 
remained in office; a second governor came over, but he was soon deposed 


bv the proprietaries, in consequence of favouring the buccaneers, and 
Moreton again resumed office. In six years the head of the government was 
changed 


five times. ... , 


The relationship between the colonists and the proprietaries increased in 
difficulty every succeeding year. There was little that was straightfor> ward 
on either side, and where either apparently wished to do_ right, they were 
counteracted by the other. For instance, the proprietaries opposed and 
remonstrated against the practice of the settlers to caxry on partisan war 
with the neighbouring Indians for the purpose of kidnapping and selling 
them as slaves in the West Indies ; but the settlers persisted in it ; nay, even 
Governor West himself was accused of connivance at this barbarous prac7 
tice. The payment of debts which had been contracted out of the province 
could not be enforced ; nor would the more populous districts of 
Charleston, where the members of assembly were elected, allow to the other 
provinces the same privilege, when population extended, which they 
themselves enjoyed. 


THE BUCCANEERS 


Another serious charge against them is the favour which they showed to the 
buccaneers. “These remarkable freebooters,” says Hildreth,’ ‘a mixture of 
French, English, and Dutch, consisted originally of adventurers in the West 
India seas, whose establishments the Spaniards had broken up. Some fifty 
or sixty years before, contemporaneously with the Engfish^ and French 
settlements on the Caribbee Islands, they had commenced as occasional 
cruisers on a small scale against the Spaniards, in the intervals of the 
planting season. During the long war between France and Spain, from 1635 
to 1660, they had obtained commissions to cruise against Spanish 
commerce, prin- cipally from the governors of the French West India 
Islands. Almost any- thing, indeed, in the shape of a commission was 
enough to serve their purpose. As an offset to that Spanish arrogance which 


had claimed to exclude all other nations from these West Indian seas, the 
Spanish commerce in those seas was regarded by all other nations as fair 
phmder._ The means and num- ber of the buccaneers gradually increased. 
The unquiet spirits of all countries resorted to them. Issuing from their 
strongholds, the island of Tortugo, on the west coast of St. Domingo, and 
Port Royal in Jamaica, they committed such audacious and successful 
robberies on the Spanish American cities as to win almost the honours of 
legitimate heroes. They were countenanced for a time by France and 
England ; one of their leaders was appointed governor of Jamaica, and 
another was knighted by Charles II.” 
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Charles, spite of the favour he had shown to the buccaneer chief, was 
compelled, however, by treaties with his allies and by the complaints of his 
own subjects, whose commerce was injured by these illegal traders, to use 
liis most strenuous endeavours to put an end to them; and his successor was 
even still more in earnest. In 1684 a law was passed against pirates, which 
was confirmed by the proprietaries of South Carolina, and their com- 
mands issued, that it should be rigorously enforced within their jurisdiction. 
But this was not an easy matter. The colonists not only favoured the buc- 
caneer, who brought abundance of Spanish gold and silver into their 
country, but they were irritated against the Spaniards, who, justly perhaps, 
incensed by the English encroachments on their borders, had destroyed the 
Scotch settlement at Port Royal, and were glad of any means to make 
reprisals. Little attention, therefore, was paid by the English to the 
suppression of piracy. “The pirates,” says Hewatt,’ in his history of South 
Carolina, “had already, by their money, their gallant manners, and their 


freedom of intercourse with the people, so ingratiated themselves into the 
public favour that it would have been no easy matter to bring them to trial, 
and dangerous even to have punished them as they deserved. When brought 
to trial, the courts of law became scenes of altercation, discord, and 
confusion. Bold and seditious speeches were made from the bar in contempt 
of _ the proprietaries and their government. Since no pardons could be 
obtained but such as they authorised the governor to grant, the assembly 
violently proposed a bill of indemnity, and when the governor refused his 
assent to this measure, they made a law empowering magistrates and judges 
to put in force the habeas corpus act of England. Hence it happened that 
several of those pirates escaped, purchased lands from the colonists, and 
took up their residence in the country. While money flowed into the colony 
by this channel, the authority of government was too feeble a barrier to 
stem the tide and prevent such illegal practices.” 


The very proprietaries themselves at length, to gratify the people, granted 
an indemnity to all the pirates, excepting in one case, where the plunder had 
been from the dominions of the Great Mogul. Very justly does this historian 
remark, that “the gentleness of government towards these public robbers, 
and the civility and friendship with which they were treated by the people, 
were evidences of the licentious spirit which prevailed in the colony.” And 
not only an evidence of this, but of the enmity which existed towards the 
Spaniards ; so great indeed was this enmity that but for the earnest remon- 
strances of the proprietaries, which in this case were regarded, they would 
have invaded Florida to drive the Spaniards thence, and that even wliile the 
two nations were at peace. 


POLITICAL unrest; ABROGATION OF THE GRAND MODEL 


Affairs became still more and more difficult, ancl in 1685 James II medi- 
tated a revocation of the charter itself. The palatine court, wishful not to 
offend the king at this critical moment, and to satisfy the English merchants 
who were jealous of the trade of South Carofina, ordered the governor and 
council to use their diligence in collecting the duty on tobacco transported 
to other colonies, and to seize all ships that presumecl to trade contrary to 
the acts of navigation. But vain were these orders, which they had no_ 
power to enforce. The colonists resisted every attempt of this kind, 


disregarding the dictates of the proprietaries, and holding themselves 
independent almost_ol, the English monarch. 
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At a loss how to manage in these perplexed circumstances, and imagining 
that the fault existed in the governor as well as in the people, the 
proprietaries resolved to remedy one error at least by sending out James 
Colleton, brother of the proprietary, who, to sustain his dignity of governor- 
landgrave, should be endowed with forty-eight thousand acres of land. This 
was like the reasoning of the founders of the Grand Model, with whom the 
aristocracy was the rock of English principles,” and “ the object of law the 
preservation of property.” Colleton arrived, armed with all the dignity that 
could be conferred upon his office, intencling to awe the people into 
submission ; and his first act was to come into direct collision with the 
colonial parliament. A majority of the members refused to obey the Grand 
Model constitution, and these men rvere excluded by him from the house, 
as “sapping the very foundations of government.” All returned to their 
several homes, spreading discontent and disaffection wherever they came. 
A new parliament was called, and only such members were elected to it as 
“would oppose every measure of the governor.” He next attempted to 
collect the quitrents due to the proprietaries; but here again direct 
opposition met him_: the people, in a state of insurrection, seized upon the 
public records and imprisoned the secretary of the province. Colleton, not 
knowing how to deal with such refractory elements, pretended danger from 
the Indians or Spaniards, and, calling out the militia, declared the province 


under martial law. A more unwise step could not have been taken ; for men 
of their temper were just as likely to use their arms against a ruler whom 
they at once despised and dis~ liked, as against the general enemy. Any 
further step in folly was saved him. The English revolution of 1688 took 
place ; William and Mary were proclaimed, and, as if in imitation of the 
mother-country, Colleton was impeached by the assembly and banished the 
province. 


Political convulsions, however, were not wholly at an end; for in the midst 
of the ferment, the infamous Seth Sothel, whom we have seen banished 
from North Carolina, suddenly made his appearance in Charleston, and 
think- ing, probably, that this was a people kindred to himself, seized the 
reins of government, and for some little time found actually a faction to 
support him. But after two years’ rule, he was not only deposed by the 
people, but censured severely and recalled by the proprietaries, who, though 
he was still a member of their own body, treated him as “ a usurper of 
office.” 


A new governor, Philip Ludwell, was appointed, with orders to “ inquire 
into the grievances complained of and to inform them what was best to be 
done” ; and in this respect they had at last discovered the true dignity of the 
governor. A general pardon was granted, and in April, 1693, “ the Grand 
Model constitution” was abrogated, the proprietaries wisely conceding “that 
as the people have declared they would rather be governed by the powers 
granted by the charter, without regard to the fundamental constitutions, jt 
will be for their quiet, and the protection of the well-disposed, to grant their 
request.” « 


THE CAROLINAS BOUGHT BY THE CROWN; RICE INTRODUCED 


Nothing of importance happened in the northern settlements until 1710, 
when they received an accession to their numbers by the arrival of some 
German settlers at Roanoke. In the southern colony. Governor Ludwell, in 
obedience to the commands of the jiroprietors, was desirous of allowing the 
Fi-ench settlers the same privileges which the English enjoyed; but he was 
resisted by tlie assembly and people, and applied to the proprietaries foi’ 
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lurtlier instructions. The answer he received was an order to vacate his 
office in favour of Thomas Smith. During his admmistration, the captain of 
a Madagascar vessel, which touched at Charleston on her voyage to Britain, 
presented Smith with a bag of seed-rice, which he prudently distributed 
among his friends for cultivation ; who, planting their parcels in different 
soils, found the result to exceed their most sanguine expectations. From this 
circum- stance Carolina dates the introduction of one of her chief staples. 


Archdale, one of the proprietaries, and a Quaker, arrived in Charleston in 
August, 1695, and, by a wise administration, he quieted the public discon- 
tents, and gave such general satisfaction as to receive a vote of thanks from 
the assembly of the province. He then went to North Carolina, tranquillised 
that colony, secured the good will and esteem of the Indians and Spaniards, 
and returned to England at the close of the year 1696. Archdale nominated 
Joseph Blake as his successor, who governed the colony wisely for four 
years. 


Blake died in 1700, and with his death terminated the short mterval of 
tranquillity which had commenced under Archdale. Under Blake’s succes-= 
sors, James Moore and Sir Nathaniel Johnson, the colony was harassed with 
Indian wars, and involved in debt by an unsuccessful expedition against the 
Spaniards at St. Augustine. Henceforward, every kind of misrule distracted 
the colony, until 1729, when the proprietary interests were sold to the 
crown. [The king paid £2,500 for each of the seven shares. The population 
was then about ten thousand. | 


The first Indian war which signalised this period broke out in 1703, the 
Spaniards having instigated the Indians to commence hostilities. Governor 
Moore soon finished the affair, by killing and taking prisoners about eight 
hundred of the Indians. In 1706 the Spaniards attacked’ Charleston, but 
were repulsed by Governor Johnson, leaving one ship and ninety men in the 
hands of the English. In 1712 the outer settlements of the northern prov- 
ince were attacked by about twelve hundred of the Coree and Tuscarora 
tribes of Indians. A sudden attack, in which one hundred and thirty-seven of 
the colonists were massacred in a single night, gave the first notice of the 
intentions of the Indians. A powerful force was despatched to the field of 
action by the southern colony, under Colonel Barnwell, who, after over- 
coming the most incredible obstacles in his march through a wilderness of 
two hundred miles, suddenly attacked and defeated the Indians in their 
encampment, killing three humlred of their number, and taking one hundred 
prisoners. The Tuscaroras then retreated to their town, fortified by a 
wooden breastwork. Barnwell surrounded them, and after killing, 
wounding, or cap-tiiring a thousand Indians, he made peace. The 
inhabitants of the forest, burning for revenge, soon broke the treaty, and the 
southern’ colony was again applied to for aid. Colonel James Moore, ^yith 
forty white men and eight hundred friendly Indians, was sent to their aid, 
and finding the enemy in a fort near Cotechny river, he surrounded them, 
and after a week’s siege took the fort and eight hundred prisoners. After 
suffering these defeats, the Tuscaroras removed north and joined the Five 
Nations, making the sixth 


of that confederacy. . 


The Tuscarora war ended, the Yemassees commenced hostilities against the 
southern colony. On the 15th of April, 1715, they began their operations by 
murdering ninety persons at Pocotaligo and the neighbouring plantations. 
The inhabitants of Port Royal escaped to Charleston. The colonists soon 
found that all the southern tribes were leagued against them, but they relied 
upon the assistance of those tribes who inhabited the country west of them. 
In this they were mistaken, for these Indians were either enemies or 
remained 


THE FINE AKTS 


Rude nations which suddenly pass to the condition of conquerors from that 
of wandering shepherds and herdsmen are not capable of erecting for 
themselves cities and palaces. For this purpose they are obliged to enlist the 
services of the conquered, among whom the arts of architecture and 
sculpture may have already attained some degree of perfection. This was 
the case with the Mongol tribes in China, the Chaldeans in Babylon, as well 
as other nations ; and it is expressly related of Cambyses, that he 
transported from Egypt a large number of builders to erect his palaces at 
Susa and Persepolis. It is certain, howevei-, that we discover at the latter 
place no traces of Egyptian art, either as regards the general character of the 
ruins or their details ; nor can we reasonably suppose an Egyptian architect 
to have conceived the plan of structures so completely different from any to 
be found in his native country, any more than we can suppose that masons 
accustomed to what we call the Gothic style, if transported into another 
country, would at once be able to construct buildings in the Grecian taste. 
The prevailing character of Persian architecture, a fondness for terrace 
works, a style totally unknown to the ancient Egyptians, was considerably 
more ancient than the 
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neutral. Thus with about twelve hundred men, all that were ht for bearing 
arms in the colony, Governor Craven had to contend against seven thousand 
armed Indians. AVith this force Craven cautiously advanced into the Indian 
country and drove them into Florida. The colony offered the lands vacated 
by the Indians to purchasers. Five hundred Irishmen soon settled on them, 
but, by the injustice of the proprietaries, they were compelled to remove, 
and the frontier was again exposed. After the settlement of South Carolina, 
that colony had a separate assembly and governor, but remained under the 
jurisdiction of the same proprietaries; but when, in 1729, these persons sold 
their shares to the king, they were entirely separated. 


For nearly a century after their first settlement both colonies had their 
population confined to the seacoast ; but in the middle of the eighteenth 
cen- tury it was discovered that the lands of the interior were by far the 
more fertile, and from that time the tide of emigration set westward. 
Numbers of emigrants from the more northern colonies, Pennsylvania 
particularly, attracted by the fertility of the soil, removed into the Carolinas, 
and the lands were soon in a high state of cultivation. 


“Carolina,” says Grahame,’*/ “by its amazing fertility in animal and vege- 
table produce, was enabled from an early period to carry on a considerable 
trade with Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the Leeward Islands, which, at the close 
of the seventeenth century, are said to have depended in a great measure_ 
on that colony for the means of subsistence. Its staple commodities were 
rice, tar, and afterwards indigo.” 01dmixon,®” whose history was published 
in the year 1708, observes that the trade of the colony with England had 
recently gained a considerable increase; “for notwithstanding all the dis~ 
couragements the people lie under,” he adds, “ seventeen ships came last 


year loaded from Carolina with rice, skins, pitch, and tar, in the Virginia 
fleet, besides straggling ships.” At the commencement of the Revolution the 
population of North Carolina amounted to a quarter of a million, whilst 
South Carolina possessed nearly two hundred and forty-eight thousand 
inhab-— itants. 


GEORGIA; OGLETHORPE, WESLEY 


The youngest of all the states which engaged in the war of independence 
was Georgia. The tract of land now forming the state of Georgia had been 
originally included in Heath’s patent of 1630 ; but no settlements were 
made under that instrument, and it was declared void. The final settlement 
of the colony was owing principally to national rivalship and ambition. 
Another cause for its colonisation was the desire of the settlers at 
Charleston to inter- pose a barrier between them and the Spaniards at St. 
Augustine, who, they were fearful, would attempt to substantiate their 
boundless claims by force of arms. Individual patriotism, also, had a share 
in promoting the settlement of Georgia. It was requisite for the interest of 
Great Britain and the security of Carolina that a plantation should be 
established somewhere between the Savannah and Altamaha rivers — the 
territory included between those rivers being entirely destitute of white 
inhabitants. The Spaniards would probably ere long have attempted to 
annex it to Florida by a settlement, and the French would include it in the 
advances with which they were peopling the valley of the Mississippi. A 
settlement in this territory would have been particularly valuable to the 
French, as they could easily communicate, from it, with their sugar islands, 
and these latter need not then depend on the British colonies for food. 


DUTCH, QUAKEE, AXD OTHER COLOXIES G1 
[1T29-17G5 A.D.] 


In the year 1732 a charter \vas granted to Sir James Oglethorpe and several 
other noblemen and gentlemen of England, who proposed to_ remove to the 


colony the insolvent and imprisoned debtors, who were pining in poverty 
and want. The charter granted the territory between the Savaimah and 
Altamaha rivers, and which, in honour of the king, was called Georgia. The 
trustees were vested with legislative power in the colony for twenty-orie 
years, when the government was to pass into the hands of the king. This 
example of public spirit and philanthropy was warmly applauded 
throughout the kingdom, and elicited numerous donations from all classes 
of people; and in the space of two years the house of commons had voted, 
at different times, the sum of £36,000 towards the support of the colony. On 
the 6th_of November, 1732, Oglethorpe sailed from Gravesend with a 
hundred and six— teen persons. They landed at Charleston first, where they 
were presented with a large supply of cattle and other pro~ visions by the 
government of the province. 


Hence they set out for their new place of abode, which they reached on the 
1st of February, 1733. 


Oglethorpe fixed on a high bluff on the Savannah river, to which he gave 
the name of that stream, for a settlement. Here a fort was erected, and a few 
guns mounted on it for the defence of the infant colony. 


He immediately formed the settlers into a militia company, and appointed 
certairi days for training the company. The Caroliiiians continued to send 
supplies of provisions, and skilful workmen to direct and assist in their 
labours. Oglethorpe’s next measure was the establishment of some definite 
treaty with the Indians. He gave them presents, and they gave him as much 
land as he wanted. The Indians promised, with “ straight hearts and love to 
their English brethren,” to permit no other race of white men to settle in that 
country. Oglethorpe then committed the government to two individuals 
named Scott and St. Julian, and ordered Scott to make a treaty with the 
Choctaw Indians. This was done, and the interest of these power- ful 
Indians secured to the English. , @ .i i e 


Oglethorpe returned to England, taking with him Tomochichi, the king of 
the Creeks, with his queen and several other chiefs. They were enter- 
tained in London with magnificent hospitality, loaded with presents and 
attentions from all classes of people, and introduced to the king the nobility. 
After remaining in London four months, they returned with Ogle- thorpe 


and a shipload of emigrants. At the expiration of a yeai’ from this time 
between five and six hundred emigrants had arrived and taken up their 
abode in this colony. But it was soon found by experience, what ^ have 
been expected from a knowledge of the kind of colonists sent over, that the 
settlement did not fulfil the expectations of the projectors. ,, , 


The trustees offered land to other emigrants, and more than four hundred 
persons arrived in the colony from Germany ,_ Scotland, and Switzerland, 
in 1735. Among these were some of the associates of Count Zinzendort, the 
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Moravian missionary. ‘J’licse were not the oniy persons of a religious char- 
acter who arrived in the colony during this year. 


John Wesley had formed, when at college, a pious association of young 
men, who visited the prisons and made many efforts to reform the vices of 
their race. Charles Wesley, the brother of the former, and George 
Whitefield, whose labours are well known to the student of American 
history, were among the principal members of this society, which was styled 
in derision, by the college wits, “ the Godly Club.” Oglethorpe was 
introduced to_ the two Wes- leys, and, being matle acquainted with their 
character, ho prevailed upon them to come to America. With them came to 
the colony three or four of their associates, and three hundred others, among 
Avhom were one hundred and seventy more Moravian Germans. Wesley 
laboured in this field for some time without much success, when he 
returned to England. Soon after. Whitefield came out to the colony, and 
laboured much to establish an orphan asylum, in wiiich design he partially 
succeeded, the asylum being still in existence, though not in a flourishing 
state. 


AVAR AVITH THE SPANIARDS; OGLETHORPE’s STRATEGA’ 


Naturally fearful of the close proximity of the Spaniards, Oglethorpe 
applied himself to the fortification of the colony. In pursuance of this 
design, he built a fort on the banks of the Savannah, at a place he called 
Augusta. At Frederica, another fort Avith four regular bastions Avas 
erected; and a third Avas placed on Cumberland Island, Avhich commanded 
the entrance to Jekyl Sound, through Avhich alone ships of force could 
reach Frederica. Ten thousand pounds AA“ere granted by parliament for the 
construction of these forts and the maintenance of the garrisons. AVhile the 
forts Avere_ building, the Spanish garrison Avas reinforced, and the 
governor of Georgia was in~ formed by the commander of that garrison of 
the arrival of a commissioner from Havana, Avho Avished a speedy 
conference Avith the British governor. This personage required of 
Oglethorpe the immediate evacuation by the English of all the territories 
south of St. Helena sound, as they Avere the property of the king of Spain, 
Avho Avould shortly vindicate his claim. 


It Avas in vain for Oglethorpe to attempt to use arguments Avith a person 
who relied upon his supposed superiority of force; and he therefore sailed 
immediately to England, in order to state the condition of affairs to the 
ministry. In London, the founder of Georgia Avas promoted to the rank of 
major-general of all the forces in South Carolina and his own colony, Avith 
a regiment of six hundred new“ soldier emigrants for the defence of the 
colony. 


During his absence in England the Spaniards made many attempts to detach 
the Creek and other friendly tribes from their alliance, and at the time of his 
arrival in Georgia some of the Creek chiefs Avere in St. Augustine. When 
they returned, they found at their town an invitation from Oglethorpe to 
visit him at Frederica, AAdiere he reneAved the treaty, and foiled the 
intrigues of the Spaniards. These noAv employed an unAAnrrantable 
stratagem against the English. 


Some of Oglethorpe’s soldiers had been in the fortress at Gibraltar, Avhere 
they had learned to speak the Spanish language. One of these_ soldiers they 
found means to corrupt, and employed him to excite a mutiny in the English 
camp. He formed a conspiracy, and a daring attemiit Avas made to 


assassinate the general, whose courage and self-command happily rescued 
him Iroin danger, and the consiiirators Avere put to death. 
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In 1740 the trustees rendered an account of their administration, in which it 
was Stated that twenty-five hundred emigrants had been sent to the colony, 
and $500,000 had been expended on it; but such was the character of the 
emigrants, and so grievous were the restrictions laid upon the colony, that it 
yet depended upon charitable contributions for support. 


AYar being declared between England and Spain, Oglethorpe led an army of 
four hundred chosen men, and a body of Indians, into Florida. _ He took 
two of the Spanish forts, and laid siege to St. Augustine. The garrison found 
means, however, to admit a reinforcement of seven hmidred men into the 
town, with provisions. The Indians soon left the English camp, and^ many 
of the soldiers were sick. There was no prospect of starving the garrison 
out, and Oglethorpe, with great chagrin, raised the siege and returned to 
FreclGrics-. 


In 1742 an expedition from Havana, consisting of a formidable land and 
naval force [of fifty-one sail], sailed up the Altamaha, for the purpose of 
retaliating these aggressions. The army of the invaders consisted of five 
thousand men. The object of the expedition was not inerely the destruction 
of Georgia, but the entire extermination of all the British settlements in the 
southern part of North America. Oglethorpe applied to the South Carolin- 
ians, who thought it more prudent to keep their men at home and fortify 
themselves, leaving Georgia to repulse the invaders herself, if possible. 


Ogle- thorpe, thus thrown on his own resources, proceeded in the following 
manner, as related by David Ramsay : ^ AVhen the Spanish force proceeded 
up the Altamaha, Oglethorpe was obliged to retreat to Frederica. He had but 
about seven hundred men besides Indians; yet, with a part of these, he 
approached within two miles of the enemy’s camp, with the design of 
attack ing them by surprise, when a French soldier of his party fired a 
musket and ran into the Spanish lines. His situation was now very critical, 
for he knew that the cleserter would make known his weakness. Returning, 
however, to Frederica, he had recourse to the following expedient. He wrote 
a letter to the deserter, desiring him to acciuaint the Spaniards with the 
defenceless state of Frederica, and to urge them to the attack. If he could not 
effect this object, he desired him to use all Ifis art to persuade them to stay 
three days at Fort Simon’s, as within that time he should have a 
reinforcement of two thousand land troops, besides six ships of war ; 
cautioning him, at the same time, not to drop a hint of Admiral Vernon’s 
ineditated attack upon St. Augustine. A Spanish prisoner was intrusted with 
This letter, under promise of delivering it to the deserter ; but he gave it, as 
was expected and intended, to the commander-in-chief, who immediately 
put the deserter in irons. 


In the perplexity occasioned by this letter, while the enemy was dehberating 
what measures to adopt, three ships of force, which the governor of South 
Carolina had at last sent to Oglethorpe’s aid, appeared on the coast. The 
Spanish commander was now convinced, beyond all question, that the 
letter, instead of being a stratagem, contained serious instructions to a spy ; 
and in this moment of consternation’ set fire to the fort, and embaiked so 
precipitately as to leave behind him a number of cannon and a quantity of 
military stores. Thus, by an event beyond human foresight or control— by a 
correspondence between the suggestions of a military genius niid t e 
blowing of the winds— was the infant colony providentially saved frmn 
destruction, and Oglethorpe gained the character of an able general. He 


[1 So remarkable was this defeat of 5,000 men by 650, that George 
Whitefield 2/ was led to exelaim, “The deliverance of Georgia is such as 
cannot be paralleled but by some instances out of the Old Testament.” ] 
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noAV returned to England, and never again revisited Georgia, In 1775 he 
was offered the command of the British army in America. He professed his 
readiness to accept the appointment, if the ministers would authorise him to 
assure the colonies that justice would be done them; but the com- mand 
was given to Sir William Howe. He died in August, 1785, at the age of 
ninety-seven, being the oldest general in the service. Nine years before his 
death, the province of Georgia, of which he was the father, had been raised 
to the rank of a sovereign, independent state, and was now acknowl-= edged 
as such by the mother country, under whose auspices it had been planted. 


The importation of West India rum into the colony being prohibited by the 
original charter, all the commerce of the colony Avith those islands was 
suspended; and it was asserted by the settlers that the prohibition, by the 
same instrument, of negro slavery in the colony prevented the success— ful 
cultivation of their lands. This latter assertion was, however, disproved by 
the Moravian settlers, whose lands were always well cultivated, without the 
least assistance of negroes or other servants. Many complaints were also 
made by the settlers against the tenure by which they held their lands. But, 
whether owing to these causes or to the indolence and ignorance of the 
settlers, it is certain that, at the end of ten years, the people obtained with 
difficulty a scanty subsistence. These apparent disadvantages deterred many 
emigrants from settling in the colony. It was useless to complain to the 
trustees, who disregarded all their petitions for a redress of grievances ; and 
the colony languished until 1752, when the charter passed into the hands of 
the king, and the colony enjoyed the same privileges, and advanced in 
population and wealth as rapidly, as the neighbouring provinces. « 


CHAPTER II 


THE FRENCH COLONIES 


Liberty and Absolutism, New England and New France! The one was the 
offspring of a triumphant government; the other, of an oppressed and 
fugitive people. The story of New France is from the first a story of war: 
war with savage tribes and potent forest common- wealths; war with the 
encroaching powers of Heresy and of Eng- land. Her brave, unthinking 
people were stamped with the soldiers virtues and the soldier’s faults. The 
expansion of New France was the achievement of a gigantic ambition 
striving to grasp a con- tinent. It_ was a vain attempt. Long and valiantly 
her chiefs upheld their cause, leading to battle a vassal population warlike 
as themselves. Borne dovm by numbers from without, wasted by corruption 
from within. New France fell at last; and out of her fall grew revolutions 
whose influence to this hour is felt through every nation of the civilised 
world. — Fr.incis P.\rkman.6 


THWAITESA ON EARLY FRENCH COLONIES 


The story of early French efforts at colonisation in North America, from 
Cartier’s visit (1534) to Champlain’s foundation of Quebec (1608), the first 
permanent French colony in Canada, has already been told. 


It was unfortunate for New France that Champlain incurred at the outset the 
hostility of the Iroquois; the French and the Algonquin tribes, with whom 
they maintained friendly relations, were long after sorely afflicted by them. 
Had it not been for the Iroquois wall interposed between Champlain and the 
south, the French would doubtless have preceded the English upon the 
Atlantic _ plain. The presence of this opposition led the founder of New 
France, in his attempts to extend the sphere of French influence, to explore 
along the line of least resistance, to the north and west. 


In 1611 Montreal was planted at the first rapids in the St. Lawrence, and 
near the mouths of the Ottawa and Richelieu. Four years later (1615) 


r‘ Copyright, 1897, by Longmans, Green, & Co.] 
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Champlain reached Lake Huron by the way of the Ottawa Hiere were easier 
highways to the Northwest, but the hreiich were compelled toi many years 
thereafter to take this path, because of its greater secuiity from tie 


all-devouring Iroquois. ^r r ° 
To extend the sphere of French influence and the Catholic religion, as 


well as to induce the savages to patronise French commerce, were objects 
which inspired both lay and clerical followers of Champlain. Then won- 
derful zeal illumined the history of New France with a poetic glamour such 
as is cast over no other part of America north of Mexico._ Under 
Champlain s guidance and inspired by his example, traders and priests soon 
penetrated to the far West— the former bent on trafficking for peltries and 
the latter on saving souls. Another large class of rovers, styled coureurs de 
bois, or wood-rangers, wandered far and wide, visiting and fraternising with 
remote tribes of Indians ; they were attractecl by the love of lawless 
adventure, and con~ ducted an extensive but illicit fur-trade. Many of these 
explorers left no record of their journeys, hence it is now inipossible to say 
who first made some of the most important geographical discoveries. 


THE HISTORY OF PERSIA 


reign of Cambyses, and altogether of Asiatic origin, as is proved by the 
hanging gardens of Babylon, constructed by Semiramis. Allowing the 
utmost that in fairness we can to the account of the Egyptian workmen 
imported by Cambyses, we cannot suppose them to have achieved more 
than the mechanical parts of the structures erected. The architectural 
remains of Egypt prove that the Egyptians were very capable of elevating 
and working large masses of stone, and possibly also of carving relievos 
after a given design or copy. The question, therefore, may be considered as 
still unanswered : What was the original country wlience this style of 
architecture was derived? Who were the masters of the Persians in this art, 
and whence did they borrow their models ? 


The simple answer is undoubtedly this : from the same quarter that they 
derived the other rudiments of their civilisation, in short, from Media. 


From all that we know of the Medes, and the splendour of the Median court 
and their principal city Ecbatana (a city which appears originally to have 
been constructed on terraces elevated successively one above the other), we 
may conclude that the science of architecture had attained among them a 
certain degree of perfection — a conjecture which appears carried to 
certainty by the accounts of recent travellers. The traces of the ancient royal 
seat Ecbatana, of which we shall have occasion to speak hereafter, 
presented, according to Morier and Porter, the same characteristic style of 
architecture with which those travellers had become familiar at Chehl- 
Menar, the fashion of the columns and even the characters of the 
inscriptions being the same. We cannot avoid inferring that it was from the 
Medes that the Persians derived, with the rest of their civilisation, the art of 
architecture also. It must be added, that the sculptures in these ruins are so 
obviously derived from the Magian religion, which prevailed among the 


We know that by 1629, the year before the planting of the Massachusetts 
Bay colony, Champlain saw an ingot of copper obtained by barter with 
Indians from the shores of Lake Superior. In 1634 Jean Nicolet, another 
emissaiy from Champlam, penetrated to central Wisconsin, by way of the 
Fox river, and thence went overland to the Illinois country, making trading 
agree— ments with the savage tribes along his path. Seven years afterwards 
(1641) Jesuit priests said mass before two thousand naked savages at Sault 
Saiiite Marie. In the winter of 1658-1659, two French fur-traders, Radisson 
and Groseilliers, imbued with a desire “to travell and see countreys” and ‘to 
be knowne with the remotest people,” visited Wisconsin, probably saw the 
Mississippi, and built a log fort on Chequamegon Bay of Lake Superior. 
During 1662 they discovered James’ Bay to the far northeast, and became 
impressed with the fur-trading capabilities of the Hudson Bay region. Not 
receiving French support in their enterprise, they sold their services to 
England Oil the strength of their discoveries, the Hudson Bay Company 
was organised (1670). Saint-Lusson took formal possession of the 
Northwest for the French king at Sault Sainte Marie in 1671. Two years 
later (1673) Joliet and Mar- quette made their now famous trip over the 
Fox-Wisconsin waterway and rediscovered the Mississippi. 


PARKMAN ON THE CONTRAST BETWEEN FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
COLONISTS ^ 


The American colonies of France and England grew up to maturity under 
widely different auspices. Canada, the offspring of church and state, nursed 
from infancy in the lap of power, its puny strength fed with artificial stiinu- 
lants its movements guided by rule and discipline, its limbs trained to 
maitial exercise, languished, in spite of all, from the lack of vital sap ainl 
energy. The colonies of England, outcast and neglected, but strong in native 
vigour and self-confiding courage, grew yet more strong with conflict and 
with striv- 


f‘We have elsewhere described the first explorations of the French and their 
commis-— sioners, such as Verrazano. We have d-ccribed the Huguenot 
colony planted m Florida, at the instance of Admiral Coligny,by Ribaut, and 
its annihilation by the Spanish under Menendez We have also recounted the 
voyages of Cartier, Roberval, de la Roche and Champlain, resulting in the 
settlements at Quebec, Montreal, and in Acadia, or Acadie. W e have also 
seen the great influx of Huguenots into the English colonies of South 
Carolma.J 
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iiig, anil developed the rugged proportions and unwieldy strength of a 
youth- ful giant. 


In the valley of the St. Lawrence, and along the coasts of the Atlantic, 
adverse principles contended for the mastery. Feudalism stood arrayed 
against democracy; popery against protestantism ; the sword against the 
ploughshare. The priest, the soldier, and the noble ruled in Canada. The 
ignorant, light-hearted Canadian peasant knew notlrhig and cared nothing 
about popular rights and civil liberties. Born to obey, he lived in contented 
Submission, without the wish or the capacity for self rule. Power, centred in 
the heart of the system, left the masses inert. The settlements along the 
margin of the St. Lawrence were like a far-extended camp, where an army 
lay at rest, ready for the march or the battle, and where war and adventure, 
not trade and tillage, seemed the chief aims of life. The lords of the soil 
were noblemen, for the most part soldiers, or the sons of soldiers, proud and 
ostentatious, thriftless and poor; and the people were their vassals. Over 
every cluster of small white houses glittered the sacred emblem of the cross. 


The church, the convent, and the roadside shrine were seen at every turn; 
and in the towns and villages one met each moment the black robe of the 
Jesuit, the gray garb of the Recollet, and the formal habit of the Ursu-line 
nun. The names of saints, St. Joseph, St. Ignatius, St. Francis, were 
perpetuated in the capes, rivers, and islands, the forts and villages of the 
land ; and with every day, crowds of simple worshippers knelt in adoration 
before the coimtless altars of the Roman faith. 


If we search the world for the sharpest contrast to the spiritual and tem- 
poral vassalage of Canada, we shall find it anong her immediate 
neighbours, the stern Puritans of New England, where the spirit of 
nonconformity was sublimed to a fiery essence, and where the love of 
liberty and the hatred of power burned with sevenfold heat. The English 
colonist, with thoughtful brow and limbs hardened with toil; calling no man 
master, yet bowing rev- erently to the law which he himself had made; 
patient and laborious, and seeking for the solid comforts rather than the 
ornaments of life; no lover of war, yet, if need were, fighting with a 
stubborn, indomitable courage, and then bending once more with steadfast 
energy to his farm or his merchandise ™ — such a man might well be 
deemed the very pith and marrow of a common- wealth. 


In every quality of efficiency and strength, the Canadian fell miserably 
below his rival ; but in all that pleases the eye and interests the imagination, 
he far surpassed him. Buoyant and gay, like his ancestry of France, he made 
the frozen wilderness ring with merriment, answered the surly howling of 
the pine forest with peals of laughter, and warmed with revelry the groaning 
ice of the St. Lawrence. Careless and thoughtless, he lived happy in the 
midst of poverty, content if he could but gain the means to fill his tobacco- 
]:)Ouch, and decorate the cap of his mistress with a painted ribbon. The 
example of a beggared nobility, who, proud and penniless, could only assert 
their rank by idleness and ostentation, was not lost upon him. A rightful heir 
to French bravery and French restlessness, he had an eager love of 
wandering and adventure; and this propensity found ample scope in the 
service of the fur-trade, the engrossing occupation and chief source of 
income to the colony. When the priest of St. Ann’s had shrived him of his 
sins; when, after the parting carousal, he embarked with his comrades in the 
deep- laden canoe; when their oars kept time to the measured cadence of 


their song, and the blue, sunny l^osom of the Ottawa opened before them; 
when their frail bark quivered among the milky foam and black rocks of the 
rapid; 
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and when, around their camp-fire, they wasted half the night with jests and 
laughter— then the Canadian was in his element. His footsteps explored the 
farthest hiding-places of the wilderness. In the evening dance his red cap 
mingled with the scalp-locks and feathers of the Indian braves, or, stretched 
on a bear-skin by the side of his dusky mistress, he watched the gambols of 
his hybrid offspring, in happy oblivion of the partner whom he 


left unnumbered leagues behind. , , i 


The fur trade engendered a peculiar class of restless bushrangers, more akin 
to Indians than to white men. Those who had once felt the fascinations of 
the forest were unfitted ever after for a life of quiet laboui , and with t is 
spirit the wdiole colony was infected. From this cause, no less than from 
occasional wars with the English and repeated attacks of the Iroquois, the 
agriculture of the country was sunk to a low ebb ; while feudm exactions, a 
ruinous system of monopoly, and the intermeddlings of arbitraiy power 
cramped every branch of industry. \ et by the zeal of priests ^^d the daring 
enterprise of soldiers and explorers, Canada, though sapless and infiim, 
spread forts and missions through all the western wdlderness. Feebly 
rooted in the soil, she thi’ust out branches wdiich overshadowed half 
America; a magnmcent object to the eye, but one wFich the first whirlwdnd 
would prostrate in the dust. 


Such excursive enterprise was alien to the genius of the British colonies. 
Haring activity w^as rife among them, but it did not aim at the founding of 
military outposts and forest missions. By the force of energetic industry, 
their population swelled with an unheard-of rapidity, their wealth mcreased 
in a yet greater ratio, and their promise of future greatness opened with 


advancing year. But it wns a greatness rather of peace than of war. The free 
institutions, the independence of authority, wdiich were the souice of their 
increase, wnre adverse to that unity of counsel and promptitude of action 
wdiich are the soul of w’ar. It wns far otherwdse with theii military rival. 
France had her Canadian forces well in hand. They had but one wdll, and 
that w^as the wdll of a mistress. Now here, now there, in sharp and rapid 
onset, they could assail the cumbrous masses and unwieldy strength of their 
antagonists, as the king-bird attacks the eagle or the swordfish the wFale. 
Between two such combatants the strife must needs be a long one. 


The Jesuit Missionaries 


Canada was a true child of the church, baptised in infancy and faithful to 
the last. Champlain, the founder of Quebec, a man of noble spirit, a 
statesman and a soldier, was deeply imbued with fervid piety. \‘The saving 
of a soul,” he would often say, “is worth more than the conquest of_ an em~ 
pire”; and to forward the work of conversion, he brought with him four 
Franciscan monks from France. At a later period the task of colonisation 
would have been abandoned, says Charlevoix, but for the hope of casting 
the pure light of the faith over the gloomy wastes of heathendom. All 
France was filled with the zeal of proselytism. Men and wmmen of exalted 
rank lent their countenance to the holy wmrk. From many an altar daily 
petitions wnre offered for the wnll-being of the mission ; and in the Holy 
House_ of Montmartre a nun lay prostrate day and night before the shrine, 
praying for the conversion of Canada. In one convent, thirty nuns offered 
them- selves for the labours of the wilderness ; and priests flocked in 
crowds to the colony.’ The pownrs of darkness took alarm; and wFen a 
ship, freighted 


1 “Vivre en la Nouvelle Frajice c’est ix vray dire vivre dans le sem de 


Dieii.” Such are the extravagant words of Le Jeunee in his report of the year 
1635. 
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with the apostles of the faith, was tempest-tossed upon her voyage, the 
storm was ascribed to the malice of demons trembling for the safety of their 
ancient emphe. 


The general enthusiasm was not without its fruits. The church could pay 
back with usury all that she received of aid and encouragement from the 
temporal power 5 and the ambition of Louis XIII could not have devised a 
more efficient enginery for the accomplishment of its schemes than that 
sup- plied by the zeal of the devoted propagandists. The priest and the 
soldier went hand in hand, and the cross and the fleur-de-lis were planted 
side by side. 


Foremost among the envoys of the faith were the members of that singu- 
lar order who, in another hemisphere, had already done so much to turn 
back the advancing tide of religious freedom and strengthen the arm of 
Rome._ To the Jesuits was assigned, for many years, the entire charge of the 
Canadian missions, to the exclusion of the Franciscans, early labourers in 
the same barren field. Inspired with a self-devoting zeal to snatch souls 
from perdition, and win new empires to the cross; casting from them every 
hope of earthly pleasure or earthly aggrandisement, the Jesuit fathers buried 
them- selves in deserts, facing death with the courage of heroes, and 
enduring tor~ ments with the constancy of martyrs. Their story is replete 
with marvels — miracles of patient suffering and daring enterprise. They 
were the pioneers of Northern America. We see them among the frozen 
forests of Acadia, struggling on snow-shoes with some wandering 
Algonquin horde, or crouching in the crowded hunting-lodge, half stifled in 
the smoky den, and battling with troops of famished dogs for the last morsel 
of sustenance. Again we see the black-robed priest wading among the white 
rapids of the Ottawa, toiling with his savage comrades to drag the canoe 
against the headlong water. Again, radiant in the vestments of his priestly 


office, he administers the sacramental bread to kneeling crowds of plumed 
and painted proselytes in the forests of the Hurons; or, bearing his life in his 
hand, carries his sacred mission into the strongholds of the Iroquois, like 
one who invades unarmed a den of angry tigers. Jesuit explorers traced the 
St. Lawrence to its source, and said masses among the solitudes of Lake 
Superior, where the boldest fur-trader scarcely dared to follow. They 
planted missions at St. Mary’s and at Michilimackinac (1668-1671) ; and 
one of their fraternity, the illustri- ous Marquette, discovered the 
Mississippi, and opened a new theatre to the boundless ambition of France 
(1673). 


The path of the missionary was a thorny and a bloody one, and a life of 
weary apostleshii) was often crowned with a frightful martyrdom. Jean de 
Br6beuf and Gabriel Lallemant preached the faith amongst the villages of 
the Hurons, when their terror-stricken flock were overwhelmed by an 
irruption of the Iroquois (1649). The missionaries might have fled, but, true 
to their sacred function, they remained behind to aid the wounded and 
baptise the dying. Both were made captive, and both were doomed to the 
fiery torture. Br/beuf, a veteran soldier of the cross, met his fate with an 
undaunted com- posure, which amazed his murderers. With unflinching 
constancy he endured 


l Thwaites/ observes that “the story of New France is also, in part, the 
story of much of New England, and of the States whose shores are washed 
by the Great Lakes and the Mississippi river. It may tmly be said that the 
histoiy of every one of our northern tier of commonwealths, from Maine to 
Minnesota, has its roots in the French regime. It is not true, as Bancroft 
avers, that the Jesuit was ever the pioneer of New France; we now know 
that in this land, as elsewhere in all ages, the trader nearly always preceded 
the priest. But the trader was not a letter-writer or a diarist; hence w’e owe 
our intimate knowledge of New France, particularly in the seventeenth 
century, chiefly to the wandering missionaries of the Society of Jesus.” ] 
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torments too horrible to be recorded, and died calmly as a martyr of the 


parlv ohurch or a war-chief of the Mohawks. _ ii-i ° 


The slender frame of Lallemant, a man younger m years and gentle m snirit 
was enveloped in blazing savin-bark. Again and again the fire was extin- 
uyied and again it was kindled afresh; and with such fiendish 


ingenuity were his torments protracted that he lingered for seventeen hours 


\\\TsaaJogues\aLn/ca%ive by the Iroquois, was led from cariton to 
canto’ and village to village, enduring fresh torments _ and indignities at 
everv stage of his progress. Men, women, and children vied with each other 
SeMous malignity. Redeemed, at length, by the humane exertions of a 
Dutch officer, he repaired to France, where his disfigured person and muti-= 
lated hands told the story of his sufferings. But the promptings of a 
sleepless conscience urged him to return and complete the work he had 
begun, to illumine the moral darkness upon which during the months of his 
disastrous caotivitv he fondly hoped that he had thrown some rays of light. 
Once more he’’bent his footsteps towards the scene of his living 
martyrdom, sad dened with a deep presentiment that he was acRancing to 
his death. No were his foreboding.s untrue. In a village of the Mohawks the 
blow of a 


tomahawk closed his mission and his life.,.i,ie*a-. 


Such intrepid self-devotion may well call forth our highest admiration , but 
when we kek for the results of these toils and sacrifices we sha 1 seek in 
vain Patience and zeal were throvm away upon lethargic minds and stub- 
born hearts. The reports of the Jesuits, it is true, display a copious list of 
conversions; but the zealous fathers reckoned the number of conversions by 
the number of baptisms ; and, as Le Clercq 9 observes, with no less tiuth 
than candour an Indian would be baptised ten times a day for a pint of 
brandy or a pound of tobacco. Neither can more flattering conclusions be 
drawn from the alacrity which they showed to adorn their persons with 
crucifixes and medals. The glitter of the trinkets pleased the fancy of the 
wariior, and with the emblem of man’s salvation pendent from his neck, he 
was often at heart as thorough a heathen as when he wore m its place a 
necklace made of the dried forefingers of his enemies. At the present day, 
with the excep- tion of a few insignificant bands of converted Indians m 


Lower Canada, not a vestige of early Jesuit influence can be found among 
the tribes. The seed 


A”A\vhile the church was reaping but a scanty harvesL the labors of the 
missionaries were fruitful of profit to the monarch of France. The Jesuit led 
the van of French colonisation ; and at Detroit, Michihmackmac, p. Marv’s 
Green Bay, and other outposts of the M est, the establishment of a mission 
was the precursor of military occupancy. In other respects no less, the 
labours of the wandering missionaries advanced the welfaie of the colony . 
Sagacious and keen of sight, with faculties stimulated by zeal and 
sharpened by‘ peril, they made faithful report of the temper and movements 
d the dfstLt tribes among whom they were distributed. The influence v Inch 
they often gained was exerted in behalf of the government under whose 
auspices their missions were carried on ; and they strenuously laboured to 
van over the tribes to the French alliance, and alienate them from the 
hereRc Enghs! . In all things they approved themselves the staunch and 
steamast auxiliaries of the imperial power ; and the marquis du Quesne 
observed of the missionary Picquet that in his single person he was worth 
tep regmrents. 


Among the English colonies, the pioneers of civilisation were for the most 
part rude yet vigorous men, impelled to enterprise by native restlessness, 
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or lured by the hope of gain. Their range was limited, and seldom extended 
far beyond the outskirts of the settlements. With Canada it was far other- 
wise. There was no energy in the bulk of her people. The court and the 


army supplied the mainsprings of her vital action, and the hands which 
planted the lilies of France in the heart of the wilderness had never guided 
the ploughshare or wielded the spade. The love of adventure, the ambition 
of new discovery, the hope of military advancement, urged men of place 
and culture to embark on bold and comprehensive enterprise. Many a 
gallant gentleman, many a nobleman of France, trod the black mould and 
oozy mosses of the forest with feet that had pressed the carpets of 
Versailles. They whose youth had passed in camps and courts grew gray 
among the wigwams of savages, and the lives of Castine, Joncaire, and 
Priber are invested with all the interest of romance. 


Bancroft’s account of marquijjtte, joliet, and la salle 


In 1660 the colony of New France was too feeble to defend itself against 
the dangerous fickleness and increasing confidence of the Iroquois ; the 
very harvest could not be gathered in safety ; it seemed as if all must be 
abandoned. Montreal was not safe — one ecclesiastic was killed near its 
gates ; a new organ- isation of the colony was needed, or it would come to 
an end. The company of the Hundred Associates resolved, therefore, to 
resign the colony to the king (February 14th, 1663); and immediately, under 
the auspices of Colbert, it was conceded to the new company of the West 
Indies. 


A powerful appeal was made, in favour of Canada, to the king ; the com- 
pany of Jesuits publicly invited him to assume its defence, and become their 
champion against the Iroquois. After various efforts at fit appointments, the 
year 1665 saw the colony of New France protected by a royal regiment, 
with the aged but indefatigable Tracy as viceroy; with Courcelles, a veteran 
soldier, as governor; and with Talon, a man of business and of integrity, as 
intendant and representative of the king in civil affairs. Every omen was 
favourable, save the conquest of New Netherlands by the English. That 
conquest eventually made the Five Nations a dependence on the English 
world. The Bourbons found in them implacable opponents. Undismayed by 
the sad fate of Gareau and Mesnard, indifferent to hunger, nakedness, and 
cold, to the wreck of the ships of bark, and to fatigues and weariness, by 
night and by day, August 8th, 1665, Father Claude Allouez embarked on a 


Medes, that we can hardly doubt that the buildings in question were erected 
under the influence and accoi’ding to the ideas of that caste, since the 
figures in question must not be mistaken for mere idle decorations, but had 
an intimate relation to the purposes for which the buildings themselves were 
severally designed. But the Magian religion and the Magian priesthood wei- 
e not confined to Media, but extended over the countries to the East, 
especially those upon the Oxus, as far as the mountains bordering on India, 
the parent country of those fabulous monsters of which, as we have 
observed, traces are to be seen. Here lay Bactriana, at all times one of the 
richest countries of the world, in consequence of its position between the 
Indus and Oxus, and its connection with India, as well as the fertility of its 
soil, forming an important part of the empire of the Medes, whose 
monarchs appear to have resided at Bactra long before they occupied 
Ecbatana. This also was the country where the religion of Zoroaster first 
took root and flourished, and thus it became the parent land of the civil 
institutions of the Medes. When, therefore, the Persians are said to have 
derived their architecture originally from thence, it must be understood that 
they did so as the disciples of the Medes. 
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It is true that the ancients ascribe in part the erection of Pasargada and 
Persepolis to the two earliest monarchs of the old Persian race — Cyrus and 
Cambyses ; but this is easily reconcilable with the supposition that Darius 
and Xerxes were their principal founders. Niebuhr has already remarked, 
that the buildings of Persepolis do not appear all to belong to the same 
period, nor to have been constructed on one uniform plan, and this is 
especially true of those situated on the third terrace. It is certain that most of 
the considerable remains of remote antiquity (as was particularly the case 
with Egyptian edifices) were much more slowly erected than we might be 
inclined to suppose ; and it is extremely probable that successive kings of 
Persia may have taken part in the erection of Persepolis, especially as the 
undertaking assumed the character of a religious duty ; not to mention that 
continual additions must, from time to time, have been found necessary. 


mission, by way of the Ottawa, to the far West. On the first day of October 
he arrived at the great village of the Chippewas, in the bay of 
Chequamegon. It was at a moment when the young warriors were bent on a 
strife with the warlike Sioux. Allouez was admitted to an audience before 
the vast assembly. In the name of Louis XIV and his viceroy, he 
commanded peace, and offered commerce and an alliance against the 
Iroquois. On the shore of the bay, to which the abundant fisheries attracted 
crowds, a chapel soon rose, and the mission of the Holy Spirit was foimded. 
There admirmg throngs, who had never seen a Eiu’opean, came to gaze on 
the white man, and on the pictures which he displayed of the realms of hell 
and of the last judgment; there a choir of Cluppewas were taught to chant 
the pater and the ave. During his long sojourn, he lighted the torch of faith 
for more than twenty different nations. The scattered Hurons and Ottawas, 
that roamed the deserts north of Lake Superior, appealed to his compassion, 
and, before his return, obtained Iris presence in their morasses. 
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The Sacs and Foxes travelled on foot from their country, which abounded in 
deer and beaver and buffalo. The Ilhnois, also— a hospitable race’ 
imaccustomed to canoes, having no weapon but the bow ^ 


to rehearse their sorrows. Their ancient glory and their numbers had been 
diminished by the Sioux on the one side, and the Iroquois, armed with mus-— 
kets, on the other. Curiosity was roused by their tale of the noble rivei on 
which they dwelt, and wliicli flowed towards the south. 


Then, too, at the very extremity of the lake, the nnssionary met the wild, 
impassive warriors of the Sioux, who dwelt to the west of Lake Superior, in 
a land of prairies, with wild rice for food, and skins of beasts, instead of 
bark, for roofs to their cabins, on the banks of the great ri\er, of which 


Allouez t reported the name to be “Messipi.” 4 «rt 


After residing for nearly tw’o years chiefly on the southern margin of Lake 
Superior, and connecting his name imperisliably ^yith the Pjog/ss of 


discov- ery in the West, Allouez returned to Quebec (August, 166/), to urge 
the estabhshment of permanent missions, to be accompanied by little 
colonies of French emigrants ; and such was his own fervour, such the 
earnestne’ with wliich he w^as seconded, that in two days, with another 
priest, Loms Nicolas, for his companion, he was on his way returning to the 
mission at 


The prevalence of peace favoured the progress of French dominion, the 
company of the West Indies, resigning its monopoly of the fur-trade, gave 
an impulse to Canadian enterprise; a recruit of missionaries had arrived 
trom France; and Claude Dablon and James Marquette repaired to the 
Chippewas at the Sault, to establish the mission of St. Mary. It is the oldest 
settle= ment begun by Europeans within the present limits of the 
commonwealth ot 


Fot the succeeding years, the illustrious triumvirate, Allmiez, Dablon, and 
Marquette, Avere employed in confirming the influence of France in the 
vast regions that extend from Green Bay to the head of Lake Superior, the 
purpose of discovering the Mississippi, of AALich the tales of the natives 
hac pubhshed the magnificence, sprung from Marquette lumself . He had 
resolA ed 


on attempting it in the autumn of 1669.,.ri.+ 


It became the fixed purpose of Talon, the intendant of the colon} , to spread 
the powder of France to the utmost borders of Canada, io tins enc, Nicolas 
Perrot appeared as his agent in the West, to propose a congress of the 
nations at St. Mary’s. Tlie invitation reached the tribes of Lake Superior, 
and Avas carried even to the Avandering hordes of the remotest north. Nor 
did the messenger neglect the south; obtaining, at Green Bay, an escoit o 
Pottawottomies, he_, the first of Europeans, repaired on the same mission ot 


friendship to the Miamis at Chicago. ,.,r ,° 


The day appointed for the unwonted spectacle of the congress ot nations 
arrived in May, 1671 ; and wfith Allouez as his interpreter, St. Lusson, fresh 
from an excursion to southern Canada — that is, the borders of the 
Keimebec, where English habitations Avere already sown broadcast along 


the coast-appeared at the falls of St. Mary as the delegate of Talon. There 
are assem— 


r‘ The indefatigable archivist of the Marine and Colonies at Pans, Pierre 
)Margrj’,Uclaimed that La Salle was the actual discoverer or rather 
(rediscoverer) of the Mississippi in 1670. This is disputed by Parkman,’ 
Shea,/ and others, who give the credit to Joliet, and the date as June 17th 
1673. There are still earlier claimants, as we have seen, Radisson aiid 
uroseimerb, who are by many believed to have found the Great Pviver in 
1058 or _1609. Then, too, we must not forget that the Spaniards had long 
before found the lower river, Pineda, probably as early as 1.510, and Soto 
twenty years later. The explorations by Marquette and La Salle were, 
however, the first to bring the river into full comprehension. ] 
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bled the envoys of the wild republicans of the wilderness, and brilliantly 
clad officers from the veteran armies of France. It was formally announced 
to the natives, gathered, as they were, from the head-springs of the St. Law7 
rence, the Mississippi, and the Red river, that they were placed under the 
protection of the French king. 


In the same year Marquette gathered the wandering remains of one branch 
of the Huron nation round a chapel at Point St. Ignace, on the conti- nent 
north of the peninsula of Michigan, and the establishment was long 
maintained as the key to the West and the convenient rendezvous of the 
remote Algonquins. Here, also, Marquette once more gained a place among 
the founders of Michigan. The countries south of the village founded by 


Marquette were explored by Allouez and Dablon, who bore the cross 
through eastern Wisconsin and the north of Illinois, visiting the Mascoutins 
mid the Kickapoos on the Milwaukee, and the Miamis at the head of Lake 
Michigan. The young men of the latter tribe were intent on an excursion 
against the Sioux, and they prayed to the missionaries to give them the 
victory. After finishing the circuit, Allouez, fearless of danger, extended his 
rambles to the cabins of the Foxes on the river which bears their name. 


The long-expected discovery of the Mississippi was at hand, to be accom- 
plished by Joliet, of Quebec, of whom there is no record, but of this one 
excursion, that gives him immortality, and by Marquette, who, after years of 
pious assiduity to the poor wrecks of Hurons, whom he planted, near 
abundant fisheries, on the cold extremity of Michigan, entered, with equal 
humility, upon a career which exposed his life to perpetual danger, and, by 
its results, affected the destiny of nations. 


In 1673, on the 10th day of June, the meek, single-hearted, unpretending, 
illustrious Marquette, with Joliet for his associate,“ five Frenchmen as his 
com- panions, and two Algonquins as guides, lifted their two canoes on 
their backs and walked across the narrow portage that divides the Fox river 
from the Wisconsin. They reach the watershed ; already they stand by the 
Wisconsin. “The guides returned,” says the gentle Marque tte,»« “leaving 
us alone, in this unknown land, in the hands of Providence.” France and 
Christianity stood in the valley of the Mississippi. Embarking on the broad 
Wisconshi, the discoverers, as they sailed west, went solitarily down the 
stream, between alternate prairies and hillsides, beholding neither man nor 
the wonted beasts of the forest ; no sound broke the appalling silence but 
the ripple of their canoes and the lowing of the buffalo. In seven days “they 
entered happily the Great River, with a joy that could not be expressed” ; 
and the two birch-bark canoes floated down the calm magnificence of the 
ocean stream, over the broad, clear sand-bars, the resort of mnumerable 
water-fowl, between the wide plains of Illinois and Iowa. 


About sixty leagues below the mouth of the AVisconsin, the western bank 
of the Mississippi bore on its sands the trail of men ; a little footpath was 

dis~ cerned leading into a beautiful prairie ; and, leaving the canoes, Joliet 
and Mar- quette resolved alone to brave a meeting with the savages. After 


walking six miles they beheld a village on the banks of a river, and two 
others on a slope, at a distance of a mile and a half from the first. The river 
was the Mou-in-gou-e-na, or Moingona, of which we have corrupted the 
name into Des Moines. Marquette and Joliet were the first Avhite men who 
trod the soil of Iowa. Commending themselves to God, they uttered a loud 
cry. The Indians hear; four old men advance slowly to meet them,_ bearing 
the peace-pipe brilliant with many-coloured plumes. “A¥e are Illinois,” said 
they that is, when translated, “We are men”— and they offered the calumet. 
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At the great council Marquette published to them the one true God, their 
Creator. He spoke also of the great captains of the French, the governor of 
Canada, who had chastised the Five Nations and commanded peace ; and he 
questioned them respecting the Mississippi and the tribes that possessed its 
banks. For the messengers, who announced the subjection of the Iroquois, a 
magnificent festival was prepared of hominy and fish and the choicest 
viands from the prairies. After six days’ delay, and invitations to new visits, 
the chieftain of the tribe, with hundreds of warriors, attended the strangers 
to their canoes; and, selecting a peace-pipe embellished with the head and 
neck of brilliant birds, and all featherecl over with plumage of various hues, 
they hung round Marquette the mysterious arbiter of peace and war, the 
sacred calumet, a safeguard among the nations. 


The little group proceeded onwards. “I did not fear death,” says Mar-= 
quette ; “I should have esteemed it the greatest happiness to have died for 
the glory of God.” They passed the perpendicular rocks, which wore the 
appearance of monsters; they heard at a distance the noise of the waters of 


the Missouri, known to them by its Algonquin nanie of Pekitanoni; and 
when they came to the most beautiful confluence of rivers in the world— 
where the swifter Missouri rushes like a conqueror into the calmer 
Mississippi, dragging it, as it were, hastily to the sea — the good Marquette 
resolved in his heart, anticipating Lewis and Clarke, one day to ascend the 
mighty river to its source ; to cross the ridge that divides the oceans, and, 
descending a westerly flowing stream, to publish the gospel to all the 
people of this New World. _ 


In a little less than forty leagues the canoes floated past the Ohio, which 
was then, and long afterwards, called the M/abash. Its banks were tenanted 
by numerous villages of the peaceful Shawnees, who quailed under the 
incur- sions of the Iroquois. The thick canes begin to appear so close and 
strong that the buffalo could not break through them; the insects 13ecome 
intoler- able; as a shelter against the suns of July, the sails are folded into 
an awning. The prairies vanish ; and forests of whitewood, admirable for 
their vastness and height, crowd even to the skirts of the pebbly shore. It is 
also observed that, in the land of the Chickasaws, the Indians have guns. 


Near the latitude of thirty-three degrees, on the w/estern bank of the 
Mississippi, stood the village of Mitchigamea, in a region that had not been 
visited by Europeans since the days of De Soto. “Now,” thought Mar- 
quette, “we must indeed ask the aid of the Virgin.” Armed with bows and 
arrows, with clubs, axes, and bucklers, amidst continual wJioops, the 
natives, bent on war, embark in vast canoes made out of the trunks of 
hollow trees ; but at the sight of the mysterious peace-pipe held aloft, 
throwing their bows and quivers into the canoes as a token of peace, they 
prepared a hospitable welcome. 


The next day, a long wooden canoe, containing ten men, escorted the 
discoverers, for eight or ten leagues, to the village of Akansea, ^the limit of 
their voyage. They had left the region of the Algonciuins, and, in the midst 
of the Sioux and Chickasaws, could speak only by an interpreter. The 
wealth of his tribe consisted in buffalo skins; their weapons were axes of 
steel — a proof of commerce with Europeans. Thus had our travellers 
descended below the entrance of the Arkansas, to the genial climes that 
have almost no winter but rains, beyond the bound of the Huron and 


Algonquin languages, to the vicinity of the gulf of Mexico, and to tribes of 
Indians that had obtained European arms by traffic with Spaniards or with 
Virginia. 


So, having spoken of God, and the mysteries of the Catholic faith ; haying 
become certain that the Father of rivers went not to the ocean east of 
Florida, 
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nor yet to the gulf of California, Marquette and Joliet left Akansea (July 
17th, 1673), and ascended the Mississippi. 


At the thirty-eighth degree of latitude they entered the river Illinois, and 
discovered a country without its paragon for the fertihty of its beautiful 
prairies covered with buffaloes and stags, for the loveliness of its rivulets 
and the prodigal abundance of wild duck and swans, and of a species of 
parrots and wild turkeys. The tribe of Illinois, that tenanted its banks, 
entreated Marquette to come and reside among them. One of their chiefs, 
with their young men, conducted the party, by way of Chicago, to Lake 
Michigan, and before the end of September all were safe in Green Bay. 


Joliet returned to Quebec to announce the discovery, of which the fame, 
through Talon, quickened the ambition of Colbert ; the unaspiring 
Marquette remained to preach the gospel to the Miamis, who dwelt in the 
north of Illinois, round Chicago. Two years afterwards, sailing from 
Chicago to Macka inac, he entered a little river in Michigan. Erecting an 
altar, he said mass after the rites of the Catholic church, then begged the 


men who conducted his canoe to leave him alone for a half hour. At the end 
of the half hour they went to seek him, and he was no more. The good 
missionary, discoverer of a world, had fallen asleep (May 18th, 1675) on 
the margin of the stream that bears his name. Near its mouth the canoemen 
dug his grave in the sand. Ever after, the forest rangers, if in danger on Lake 
Michigan, would invoke his name. 


At the death of Marquette, there dwelt at the outlet of Lake Ontario Robert 
Cavalier de la Salle. Of a good family, he had renounced his inher- itance 
by entering the seminary of the Jesuits. After profiting by the disci- pline of 
their schools, and obtaining their praise for purity and diligence, he had 
taken his discharge from the fraternity, and about the year 1667 embarked 
for fame and fortune in New France. Established at first as a fur-trader, at 
La Chine, and encouraged by Talon and Courcelles, he explored Lake 
Ontario, and ascended to Lake Erie; and when the French governor, some 
years after occupying the banks of the Sorel, began to fortify the outlet of 
Lake Ontario, La Salle, repairing to France in 1675, and aided by 
Frontenac, obtained the rank of nobility, and the grant of Fort Frontenac, 
now the village of Kingston, on condition of maintaining the fortress. The 
grant was, in fact, a concession of a large domain and the exclusive traffic 
with the Five Nations. 


Joliet, as he descended from the upper lakes, had passed by the bastions of 
Fort Frontenac — had spread the news of the brilliant career of discoveries 
opened in the West. In the solitudes of Upper Canada the secluded adven- 
turer had inflamed his imagination by reading the voyages of Columbus, 
and the history of the rambles of De Soto ; and the Iroquois had, moreover, 
described the course of the Ohio. Thus the young enthusiast framed plans of 
colonisation in the southwest, and of commerce between Europe and the 
Mississippi. Once more he repaired to France, and from the policy of 
Colbert and the special favour of Seignelay, Colbert’s son, he obtained, with 
the monopoly of the traffic in buffalo skins, a commission for perfecting the 
dis~ covery of the Great River. With Tonti, an Italian veteran, as his 
lieutenant, and a recruit of mechanics and mariners. La Salle, in the autumn 
of 1678, returned to Fort Frontenac. Before winter, “ a wooden canoe” of 
ten tons, the first that ever sailed into Niagara River, bore a part of his 
company to the vicinity of the falls ; at Niagara, a tradmg-house was 


established ; in the mouth of Tonawanta creek, the work of shipbuilding 
began; Tonti and the Franciscan Hennepin, venturing among the Senecas, 
established relations 
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of amity — while La Salle himself, skilled in the Indian dialects, was now 
urging forward the shipbuilders, now gathering furs at his magazine, now 
gazing at the mighty cataract, now sending forward a detachment into the 
country of the Illinois to prepare the way for his reception. 


Under the auspices of La Salle, Europeans first pitched a tent at Niagara; it 
was he who, in 1679, amidst the salvo from his little artillery, and the 
chant- ing of the Te Deum, and the astonished gaze of the Senecas, first 
launched a wooden vessel, a bark of sixty tons, on the upper Niagara river, 
and, in the Griffin, freighted Avith the colony of fur-traders for the valley of 
the Mississippi, on the 7th day of August, unfurled a sail to the breezes of 
Lake Erie. La Salle, first of mariners, sailed over Lake Erie and betw’een 
the verdant isles of the majestic Detroit; debated planting a colony on its 
banks; gave a name to Lake St. Clair (August 17th) from the day on which 
he traversed its shalloAV Avaters ; and, after planting a trading-house at 
Mack-inaAV (August 27th), cast anchor in Green Bay. Here, having 
despatched his brig to Niagara riA/er Avith the richest cargo of furs, he 
himself, Avith his company in scattered groups, repaired in bark canoes to 
the head of Lake Michigan ; and at the mouth of the St. Joseph’s,_ in that 
peninsula Avherc Allouez had already gathered a village of Miamis, 
aAvaiting the return of the Griffin, he constructed the trading-house, Avith 
palisades, knoAvn as the Fort of the Miamis. But of his vessel, on AAdiich 


his fortunes so much depended, no tidings came. Weary of delay, he 
resolved to penetrate Illinois; and (December 3rd), leaving ten men to guard 
the Fort of the Miamis, La Salle himself, Avith Hennepin and two other 
Franciscans, Avith Tonti and about thirty folloAA“ers, ascended the St. 
Joseph’s and entered the Kankakee. Before the end of December the little 
company had reached the site of an Indian village on the Illinois, probably 
not far from OttaAA/a, in La Salle county. 


The spirit and prudence of La Salle, Avho AA^as the life of the enterprise, 
Avon the friendship of the natives. But clouds loAA“ered over his path; the 
Griffin, it seemed certain, Avas Avrecked, thus delaying his discoveries as 
Avell as impairing his fortunes. Fear and discontent pervaded the company; 
and Avhen La Salle planned and began to build a fort on the banks of the 
Illinois, four days’ journey, it is said, beloAV Lake Peoria, tliAvarted by 
des~ tiny and almost despairing, he named the fort Crevecceur [Le., 
“Heart- break,” though by some said to be a remembrance of his share in 
the siege of Fort Crevecoeur in the Netherlands]. 


Yet here the immense poAA“er of his Avill appeared. Dependent on_ him- 
self, fifteen hundred miles from the nearest French settlement, 
impoverished, pursued by enemies at Quebec, and in the Avilderness 
surroundecl by uncer- tain nations, he inspired his men Avith resolution to 
Saw trees into plank and prepare a bark ; he despatched Louis Flennepin to 
explore the upper i\lississippi; he questioned the Illinois and their southern 
captiA/es on the course of the Mississippi; he formed conjectures 
respecting the Tennessee riv-er; and then, as neAv recruits Avere needed, 
and sails and cordage for the bark, in the month of March, Avith a musket 
and a pouch of poAvder and shot, Avith a blanket for his protection, and 
skins of which to make moccasins, he, Avith three companions, set off on 
foot for Fort Frontenac, to trudge through thickets and forests, to Avade 
through marshes and melting snoAA’S, having for his patliAvay the ridge of 
highlands Avhich divide the basin of the Ohio from that of the lakes— 
without drink, except Avater from the brooks — without food, except 
supplies from the gun. Of his thoughts on that long journey no record exists. 


THE FRENCH COLONIES 


Persian Monument at Fasaboaoa 


We may now pronounce with certainty (what before must have been mere 
conjecture) that the arts of architecture and sculpture must, long before the 
dynasty of the Persians, have attained a much higher degree of perfection 
than men have been generally disposed to admit. If this be doubted, we 
must be prepared to show that such efforts of art as the edifices of Chehl- 
Menar could have started at once into existence, as if by enchantment. In 
these structures we see proofs that architecture must have attained, when 
they were erected, a wonderful degree of excellence in its mechanical 
department. No spot on the globe (Egypt perhaps excepted) displays such 
masonry as the walls of Persepolis. It was unquestionably a prodigious 
advantage to the architect that the neighbouring mountains afforded him 
materials on the very spot ; but no other nation has left examples of an 
equally skilful combination of such enormous blocks of mar-ble. The 
character and style of the building is, however, perhaps still more 
remarkable, being directly opposed to that of the Egyptians, with which it 
has been injudiciously compared; if we are not mistaken, the original modes 
of life of the two races may be traced even in the several styles of their 
architecture. The observer of Egyptian antiquities can hardly fail to remark 
the grotto-style of building there prevalent, bespeaking a 
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During the absence of La Salle, Louis Hennepin, bearing the calumet, and 
accompanied by Du Gay and Michael d’ Accault [also called Akko] as 
oarsmen, followed the Illinois to its junction with the Mississippi; and, 
invoking the guidance of St. Anthony of Padua, ascended the mighty stream 
far beyond the mouth of the Wisconsin — as he falsely held forth, far 
enough to discover its source.’ The great falls in the river, which he 
describes with reasonable accuracy, were named (February, 1680) from the 
chosen patron of the expedition. After a summer’s rambles, diversified by a 
short captivity among the Sioux, he and his companions returned, by way of 
the Wisconsin and Fox rivers, to the French mission at Green Bay. 


In Illinois Tonti was less fortunate. The quick perception of La Salle had 
selected, as the fit centre of his colony. Rock Fort, near a village of the 
Illinois. This rock Tonti was to fortify, and during the attempt men at 
Crevecoeur deserted. Besides, the enemies of La Salle had instigated the 
Iroquois to hostility, and in September a large party of them, descending the 
river, threatened ruin to his enterprise. After a parley, Tonti and the few men 
that remained with him, excepting the aged Franciscan Gabriel de la 
Ribourde, fled to Lake Michigan, where they found shelter with the 
Pottawottomies. 


When, therefore. La Salle returned to Illinois, with large supplies of men 
and stores for rigging a brigantine, he found the post in Illinois deserted. 
Hence came the delay of another year, which was occupied in finding Tonti 
and his men and perfecting a capacious barge. At last (February 6th, 1682) 
La Salle and his company descended the Mississippi to the sea. His 
sagacious eye discerned the magnificent resources of the country. As he 
floated down its flood; as he framed a cabin on the first Chickasaw bluff; as 
he raised the cross by the Arkansas; as he planted the arms of France near 
the gulf of Mexico (April 9th), he anticipated the future affluence of 


emigrants, and heard in the distance the footsteps of the advancing multi- 
tude that were coming to take possession of the valley. Meantime, he 
claimed the territory for France, and gave it the name of Louisiana. The 
year of the descent has been unnecessarily made a question; its 
accomplishment was known in Paris before the end of 1682. 


La Salle, remaining in the West till his exclusive privilege had expired, 
returned to Quebec (May 12th, 1683), to embark for France. In the early 
months of 1684 the preparations for colonising Louisiana were perfected, 
and (July 24th) the fleet left Rochelle. Four vessels were destined for the 
Mississippi, bearing two hundred and eighty persons, to take possession of 
the valley. Of these, one hundred were soldiers— an ill omen, for successful 
colonists always defend themselves; about thirty were volunteers, two of 
whom were nephews to La Salle; of ecclesiastics, there were three 
Franciscans and three of St. Sulpice, one of them being brother to La Salle; 
there were, moreover, mechanics of various skill; and the presence of young 
women proved the design of permanent colonisation. But the mechanics 
were poor workmen, ill versed in their art ; the soldiers, though they had for 
their com- mander Joutel,s a man of courage and truth, and afterwards the 
historian of the grand enter} )rise, were themselves spiritless vagabonds, 
without dis~ cipline and without experience; the volunteers were restless 
with indefinite expectations; and, worst of all, the naval commander, 
Beaujeu, was deficient 


[‘ There has been general agreement among historians since the day of 
Sparks ” that Father Hennepin o in his claim to have discovered the upper 
Mississippi stole his data from Le Clercq.ff He has been branded as a 
downright liar by Gravier, p Bancroft, 9 Parkman,*-‘ and others, though 
Shea r has indicated some point in his possible exculpation. | 
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in judgment. The voyage begins amidst variances lietwecn La Salle and the 
naval commander, in every instance on the record the judgment of La Salle 
was right. ^ 


At Santo Domingo, La Salle, delayed and cruelly thwarted by Beaujeu, saw 
already the shadow of his coming misfortunes. On the 10th day of Jan- 
uary, 1685, they must have been near the mouth of the Mississippi ; but La 
Salle thought not, and the fleet sailed by. Presently he perceived his error 
ancl desired to return, but Beaujeu refused ; and thus they sailed to the west, 
and still to the west, till they reached the bay of Matagorda. Weary of 
differences with Beaujeu — believing the streams that had their outlet in the 
bay might be either branches from the Mississippi, or lead to its vicinity — 
La Saile resolved to disembark. Whilst he was busy in providing for the 
safety of his men, his store-ship, on entering the harbour, was wrecked by 
the care- less pilot. Others gazed listlessly; La Salle, calming the terrible 
energy of his grief at the sudden ruin of his boundless hopes, borrowed 
boats from the fleet to save at least some present supplies. But with night 
came a gale of wind, and the vessel was dashed utterly to pieces. The stores, 
pro~ vided with the munificence that marked the plans of Louis XIV, lay 
scattered on the sea; little could be saved. To aggravate despair, the savages 
came down to pilfer, and murdered two of the volunteers. 


Terror pervaded the group of colonists ; the evils of the wreck and the gale 
were charged to La Salle — as if he ought to have deepened the channel 
and controlled the winds; men deserted and returned to the fleet. La Salle, 
who by the powerful activity of his will controlled the feeble and irritable 
persons that surrounded him, was yet, in his struggle against adversity, 
magnanimously tranquil. The fleet sets sail, and there remain on the beach 
of Matagorda a desponding company of about two hundred and thirty, 
huddled together in a fort constructed of the fragments of their shipwrecked 
vessel, having no reliance but in the constanc}/ and elastic genius of La 
Salle. Ascend- ing the small stream at the west of the bay, in the vain hope 
of finding the Mississippi, La Salle selected a site on the open ground for 
the establishment of a fortified post. The spot he named St. Louis. 


This is the settlement which made Texas a part of Louisiana. In its sad 
condition, it had yet saved from the wreck a good supply of arms, and bars 
of iron for the forge. Even now this colony possessed, from the bounty of 
Louis XIV, more than was contributed by all the English monarchs together 
for the twelve English colonies on the Atlantic. Its number still exceeded 
that of the colony of Smith in Virginia, or of those who embarked in the 
Mayfloiver. France took possession of Texas ; her arms were carved on its 
stately forest trees; and by no treaty or public document, except the gen~ 
eral cessions of Louisiana, did she ever after relinquish the right to the 
prov- ince as colonised under her banners, and made still more surely a part 
of her territory because the colony found there its grave. 


La Salle proposed to seek the Mississippi in canoes; and after an absence of 
about four months, and the loss of twelve or thirteen men, he returned in 
rags, having failed to find “ the fatal river,” and yet renewing hope by his 
presence. In April, 1686, he plunged into the wilderness, with twenty 
companions, lured towards New Mexico by the brilliant fictions of the rich 
mines of Sainte Barbe, the El Dorado of northern Mexico. On his return he 
heard of the wreck of the little bark which had remained with the colony ; 
he heard it unmoved. Heaven and man seemed his enemies; and, with the 


[‘ This is Bancroft’s opinion, though Winsort curiously deduces the theory 
that La Salle was in “ a state of mental unsoundness.” | 
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giant energy of an indomitable will, having lost his hopes of fortune, his 
hopes of fame — with his colony diminished to about forty, among whom 


discontent had given birth to plans of crime — with no Europeans nearer 
than the river Panuco, no French nearer than Illinois — he resolved to travel 
on foot to his countrymen at the north, and return from Canada to renew his 
colony in Texas. 


Leaving twenty men at Fort St. Louis (January 12th, 1687), La Salle, with 
sixteen men, departed for Canada. Lading their baggage on the wild horses 
from the Cenis, which found their pasture everywhere in the prairies; in 
shoes made of green buffalo hides; for want of other paths, following the 
track of the buffalo, and using skins as the only shelter against rain ; 
winning favour with the savages by the confiding courage of their leader — 
they ascended the streams towards the first ridge of highlands, walking 
through beautiful plains and groves, among deer and buffaloes, till they had 
passed the basin of the Colorado, and in the upland country had reached a 
branch of Trinity river. In the little company of wanderers there were two 
men, Duhaut and L’ Archeveque, who had embarked their capital in the 
enterprise. Of these, Duhaut had long shown a spirit of mutiny: the base 
malignity of disappointed ava~ rice, maddened by suffering and impatient 
of control, awakened the fiercest passions of ungovernable hatred. Inviting 
Moranget to take charge of the fruits of a buffalo hunt, they quarrelled with 
him, and murdered him. Won- dering at the delay of his nephew’s return. 
La Salle, on the 20th of March, went to seek him. At the brink of the river 
he observed eagles hovering as if over carrion, and he fired an alarm gun. 
Warned by the sound, Duhaut and L’ Archeveque crossed the river; the 
former skulked in the prairie grass; of the latter La Salle asked, “Where is 
my nephew?” At the moment of the answer Duhaut fired, and, without 
uttering a word. La Salle fell dead. “You are down now, grand bashaw ! you 
are dovm now !” shouted one of the conspirators as they despoiled his 
remains, which were left on the prairie, naked and without burial, to be 
devoured by wild beasts. 


Such was the end of this daring adventurer. For force of will and vast 
conceptions; for various knowledge and quick adaptation of his genius to 
untried circumstances; for a sublime magnanimity that resigned itself to the 
will of Heaven, and yet triumphed over affliction by energy of purpose and 
unfaltering hope — he had no superior among his countrymen. He had won 
the affection of the governor of Canada, the esteem of Colbert, the 


confidence of Seignelay, the favour of Louis XIV. After beginning the 
colonisation of Upper Canada, ho perfected the discovery of the. Missis— 
sippi from the falls of St. Anthony to its mouth ; and he will be remembered 
through all time as the father of colonisation in the great central valley of 
the West. 


But avarice and passion were not calmed by the blood of La Salle. Duhaut 
and another of the conspirators, grasping at an unequal share in the spoils, 
were themselves murdered, while their reckless associates joined a band of 
savages. Joutel, with the brother and surviving nephew of La Salle, and 
Others, in all but seven, obtained a guide for the Arkansas; and fording 
rivulets, crossing ravines, by rafts or boats of buffalo hides making a ferry 
over rivers, not meeting the cheering custom of the calumet till they reached 
the country above the Red river, leaving an esteemed companion in a 
wildw-ness grave on which the piety of an Indian matron heaped offerings 
of maize at last, as the survivors came upon a branch of the 
Mississippi_(July 24th, 1687), they beheld on an island a large cross. Never 
did Christian gaze on that emblem with heartier joy. Near it stood a log hut, 
tenanted by two 
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Frenchmen. Tonti had descended the river, and, full of grief at not finding 
La Salle, had established a post near the Arkansas.’/ 


Parkinan™ says of La Salle: “To a sound judgment and a penetrating 
Sagacity, he joined a boundless enterprise and an adamantine constancy of 
purpose. But his nature was stern and austere; he was prone to rule by fear 
rather than by love; he took counsel of no man, and chilled all who 
approached him by his cold reserve.” [With Bancroft’s and Parkman s 
admi- ration for La Salle, Dr. J. G. Shea‘ cannot agree. He says: “La Salle 
has been exalted into a hero on the very slightest foundation of personal 
qualities or great deeds unaccomplished.” Shea accuses him of utter 
incapacity. | 


EESETTLEMENT OF LOUISIANA 


Very shortly after the Peace of Ryswick the French renewed their attempts, 
interrupted and postponed by the late war, to plant a colony at the mouth of 
the Mississippi, to which they were the more invited by the growing pros-— 
perity of their settlements on the west end of Santo Domingo. The Canadian 
D’ Iberville, lately distinguished by his exploits on the shores of Hudson 
Bay and Newfoundland, and by the capture of Pemaquid, was selected as 
the leader of the new colony. He was born at Quebec. Sauvolle and 
Bienville, two of his brothers, were joined with him in this enterprise; and 
with two hundred colonists, mostly disbanded Canadian soldiers, two 
frigates, and two tenders, he sailed to find and plant the mouth of the 
Mississippi, which never yet had been entered from the sea. 


Having touched and recruited at Santo Domingo, D’ Iberville proceeded on 
his voyage ; but on reaching the bay of Pensacola, he found his entrance 
prohibited by a fort erected there by Spanish soldiers from Vera Cruz, under 
the guns of which two Spanish ships lay at anchor. The Spaniards, who still 
claimed the whole circuit of the gulf of Mexico, jealous of the designs of 
the French, had hastened to occupy this, the best harbour on the gulf ; and 
the barrier thus established ultimately determined the dividing line between 
Florida and Louisiana. 


These explorers presently entered (February 27th, 1699) an obscure outlet 
of the mighty stream, up which they ascended as high as Red river, encoun- 
tering several parties of Indians, from one of which they received Tonti s 
letter to La Salle, written fourteen years before — a circumstance which 
assured them they had found the Mississippi. As the drowned lands of the 
lower Mississippi hardly seemed to invite settlement, the flat and .sandy 
shores of the shallow bay of Biloxi were selected as the site for the incipient 
colony. There, within the limits of the present state of Mississippi, a fort 
was built and huts erected. The colony thus planted, D’ Iberville returned to 
France for supplies. 


It was rather English than Spanish rivalry that the French had to dread. The 
course ancl mouth of the Mississippi had become known jn Europe through 


the two narratives of Father Hennepin, o in the last of which, just published 
and dedicated to King William, that Flemish friar set up a claim to have 
himself anticipated La Salle in clescending to the mouth of the river. ^ 
Coxe, a London physician, already interested in America as a large 
proprietor of West Jersey, had purchased the old patent of Carolana, granted 
to Sir Robert Heath in 1630, and under that patent, with the countenance of 
\yilliam, had put forward pretensions to the mouth of the Mississippi, which 
two armed English vessels had been sent to exjilore. 
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D’ Iberville returned towards the end of the year with two vessels and sixty 
Canadians. Determined to be beforehand with the English in occupy- ing 
the river, he undertook a new expedition to find a proper place for a 
settlement. He was joined by the aged Tonti, the old associate of La Salle, 
who had descended from the Illinois with seven companions. D’ Iberville 
and Tonti ascended together a distance of some three or four hundred miles 
; and on the bluff where now stands the city of Natchez, among the Indians 
of that name, with whom St. Come had lately established himself as a 
missionary, D’ Iberville marked out a settlement which he named Rosalie, in 
honour of the duchess of Pontchartrain. But the feeble and starving state of 
the colony caused these posts to be soon abandoned. 


When D’ Iberville came the third time from France, in 1702, with provi- 
sions and soldiers, the inconvenience of Biloxi had become manifest. Most 
of the settlers were removed to Mobile, near the head of the bay of that 
name ; and this first European settlement within the limits of the present 


state of Alabama now became, and remained for twenty years, the head- 
quarters of the colony. 


The soil of all this region was almost as barren as that about Biloxi. The 
climate was unsuited to European grains. As it seemed almost useless to 
attempt cultivation, the colonists employed themselves in trade with the 
Indians, in fishing or hunting, or in a futile search for pearls and mines. 
Though recruits repeatedly arrived, the whole number of colonists, at any 
one time during the next ten years, never exceeded two hundred ; and it was 
only by provisions sent from France and Santo Domingo that these few 
were kept from starving. 


While a foothold at the southwest was thus sought and feebly gained by the 
French, they curtailed nothing of their pretensions at the east and north. 
Villebon, still stationed at the mouth of the St. John, gave notice in 1698 to 
the authorities of Massachusetts, immediately after the Peace of Ryswick, 
that he claimed the whole coast, with an exclusive right of fishing, as far as 
Pemaquid. 


The mission among the Penobscots was still kept up. The Norridgewocks, 
or Canabas, as the French called them, built a church at their principal 
village on the upper Kennebec, and received as a resident missionary the 
Jesuit Sebastian Rasies, an able and accomplished priest, who kept that 
tribe, for the next quarter of a century, warmly attached to the French. In the 
Treaty of Ryswick the English hacl made no provision for their allies, the 
Five Nations. In making arrangements with the governor of Canada for 
exchange of prisoners, Bellamont had endeavoured to obtain an 
acknowledgment of English supremacy over those tribes, and the 
employment of English agency in negotiating a peace. But Callieres, who 
became governor-general after Frontenac’s death, sent messengers of his 
own to the Iroquois villages, with the alternative of peace or an 
exterminating war, against which the English could now afford them no 
assistance. Their jealousy was also excited by a claim of Bellamont to build 
forts in their territory ; and they were pres— ently induced to send 
commissioners to Montreal, where a grand assembly of all the French allies 
was collected, and, with many formalities, a lasting treaty was at length 


concluded in August, 1701. But of the Frenchmen prisoners among the 
Iroquois, quite a number refused to return to the restraints of civilised life. 


Free passage to the West thus secured, a hundred settlers, with a mis~ 
sionary leader, were sent to take possession of the beautiful strait between 
Lakes Erie and St. Clair. A fort was built; several Indian villages found 
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protection in its neighbourhood; and Detroit soon became the favourite 
settlement of western Canada. About the missionary stations at Kaskaskia 
and Caholda, on the east bank of the Mississippi, between the mouths of the 
Ohio and the Illinois, villages presently grew up ; and if the zeal of the mis~ 
sionaries cooled by degrees, and the idea of a Jesuit theocracy gradually 
faded away, that of a great French American empire began gradually to 
spring up in its place. 


These territorial pretensions of the French occasioned no little alarm and 
anxiety in Massachusetts and New York. Eliot had left no successors in 
New England, where the missionary spirit was pretty much extinct. An 
attempt, indeed, had been made in New York to supply the religious wants 
of the Mohawks, and so to prevent their alliance with the French, by the 
appointment of Delhus, of the Reformed Dutch church, as a missionaiy for 
that tribe. “But his proselytes,” says Charlevoix, “were very few, and he did 
not seem very anxious to augment them.” “This, indeed,” he adds, “was not 
the first essay of the sort, which ought to convince Messieurs the Reformed 
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nation long accustomed to a sort of Troglodyte life, in caverns and hollows 
of the rock. The gigantic temples of Thebes and Phil/ are obviously 
imitations of excavated rocks ; the short and massive pillars representing 
the props, left to uphold the roof of sucli excavations, and the whole 
structure conveying the impression of enormous incumbent weight, and 
proportionate resistance : on the other hand, the remains of Persepolis 
indicate a nation not in the habit of occupying the bosoms of their hills, but 
accustomed to wander free and unconstrained over their heights and among 
their forests, and who, when they forsook this nomad life, sought to retain 
in their new habitations as much as possible of their original liberty. Those 
terrace foundations, which appear like a continuation of the mountain, those 
groves of columns, those basins, once, no doubt, sparkling with refreshing 
fountains, those flights of steps, which the loaded camel of the Arab 
ascends with the same ease as his conductor, forming a sort of highway for 
the nations whose images are sculptured there — all these particulars are as 
much in unison with the cliaracter of that joyous land which the industry of 
the Persians converted into an earthlj’ paradise as the gigantic temples of 
Egypt are appropriate memorials of their old grottos in the rocks. The 
columns of Persepolis shoot upwards with a slender yet fii-m elevation, 
conveying a fit image of the stems of the lotus and palm, from which they 
were prob.ably copied. As in Egypt everything is closely covered, and, as it 
were, oppressed by a roof, so here is everything free and unconfined, in 
admirable harmony with the religion of the nation, whose sole objects of 
worship were the sun, the elements, and the open vault of heaven. The art of 
design also preserves in the ruins of Persepolis a character peculiar to itself, 
a character of sobriety and dignity. Sculpture here appears formed on the 
habits of a court, and of an oriental court. No female or naked figure is to be 
traced, the seclusion of the harem being religiously respected. Of the male 
figures, none are portrayed in any violent or constrained attitude, not even 
when the monarch is represented destroying a monster; and it is only in the 
conflicts of animals with one another that tlie artist has displayed his power 
of expressing strong excitement. Where everything had reference to a court, 


that their sect lacks that fecundity, that constant and laborious zeal for the 
salvation of unbelievers, the most obvious and distinguishing mark of the 
true church of Christ. It is in vain they oppose to this so many calumnies, 
invented by themselves, to obscure the apostleship of our missionaries. 
With- out wishing to apologise for individual failings, of which, doubtless, 
there have been instances, one must, however, be wilfully blind not to see 
that the far greater number lead a life truly apostolic, and that they have 
established churches very numerous and fervent — a thing of which no sect 
not of the Roman communion can boast.” Abhorrence of these Catholic 
missionaries was sufficiently evinced by acts passed in Massachusetts and 
New York, which remained in force down to the period of the Revolution, 
and under which any Jesuit or popish priest coming within their territories 
was to be “deemed and accounted an incendiary and disturber of the public 
peace and safety, and an enemy of the true Christian religion,” to suffer 
perpetual imprisonment, or death if an escape were attempted. Any person 
who should knowingly “receive, harbour, conceal, aid, succour, or relieve” 
any such popish priest, besides forfeiting £200, was to be three times set in 
the pillory, and obliged to give securities for good behaviour. 


To promote the more rapid settlement of Louisiana, which at the end of 
twelve years numbered hardly three hundred inhabitants, the whole 
province, with a monopoly of trade, had been granted, in 1712, pending the 
late war, to Anthony Crozat, a wealthy French merchant, who flattered 
himself with profits to be derived from the discovery of mmes, and the 
opening of a trade with Mexico. Crozat contracted, on his part, to send 
every year two ships from France with goods and immigrants. He was to be 
entitled, also, to import an annual cargo of slaves from Africa, 
notwithstanding the monopoly of ‘that trade in the hands of a special 
company. The French government agreed to pay annually 50,000 livres 
($10,000) towards supporting the civil and military establishments. 


Under these new auspices, a trading house was established far up the 
Alabama, near the present site of Montgomery, and another at Natchitoches, 
on the Red river. Fort Rosalie was built on the site of Natchez, and pres-— 
ently a town began to grow up about it — the oldest on the lower 
Mississippi. 


Crozat made strenuous efforts to open a trade with Mexico. His agents 
traversed the wilds of Texas, and reached the Spanish settlements on the 
lower Rio Grande; but they were arrested there, and sent into the interior. 
The intercourse by sea, allowed during the war, was prohibited after the 
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peace ; and a vessel which Crozat despatched to Vera Cruz was obliged to 
return without starting her cargo. As yet, Spain had relaxed little or noth- 
ing of her jealous colonial policy. 


After five years of large outlay and small returns, Crozat was glad to resign 
his patent. Other speculators, still more sangume, were found to fill his 
place. The exclusive commerce of Louisiana for twenty-five years, with 
extensive powers of government and a monopoly of the Canadian fur-trade, 
was bestowed on the Company of the West, otherwise called the Mississippi 
Company, known presently, also, as the Company of the Indies, and 
notorious for the stock-jobbing and bubble hopes of profit to which it gave 
rise.” At the date of this transfer the colony contained, soldiers included, 
about seven hundred people. The Mississippi Company “ undertook to 
introduce six thou- sand whites, and half as many negroes; and their 
connection with Law’s Royal Bank, and the great rise in the price of shares, 
of which new ones were constantly created, gave them, for a time, 
unlimited command of funds. Private individuals, to whom grants of land 
were made, also sent out colonists on their own account. Law received 
twelve miles square on the Arkansas, which he undertook to settle with 
fifteen hundred Germans. 


Bienville, reappointed governor, intending to found a town on the river in 
1718, set a party of convicts to clear up a swamp, the site of the present city 
of New Orleans. At the end of three years, when Charlevoix d saw it, the 
rising city could boast a large wooden warehouse, a shed for a church, two 
or three ordinary houses, and a quantity of huts crowded together with- out 
much order. The prospect did not seem very encouraging ; yet, in “ this 
Savage and desert place, as yet almost entirely covered with canes and 
trees,” that hopeful and intelligent Jesuit could see “ what was one day to 
become — perhaps, too, at no distant day — an opulent city, the metropolis 
of a great and rich colony.” Bienville, equally hopeful, presently removed 
thither the seat of government. 


During the rupture between France and Spain, occasioned by the intrigues 
of Alberoni, Pensacola twice fell into the hands of the French, but after the 
peace reverted again to its former owners. A new attempt to plant a settle- 
ment near Matagorda Bay was defeated by the hostility of the natives. The 
Spaniards, alarmed at this encroaching spirit, now first established military 
posts in Texas. The disastrous failure of Law’s Royal Bank, and the great 
depreciation in the company’s stock, put a sudden period to immigration. 
But already there were several thousand inhabitants in Louisiana, and the 
colony might be considered as firmly established. It still remained, 
however, dependent for provisions on France and Santo Domingo; and the 
hopes of profit, so confidently indulged by the projectors, proved a total 
failure. Agri culture in this new region was an expensive and uncertain 
adventure. Annual floods inundated the whole neighbourhood of the lower 
Mississippi, except only a narrow strip on the immediate river bank; and 
even that was not entirely safe unless protected by a levee or raised dike. 
The unhealthiness of the climate presented a serious obstacle to the progress 
of the colony. The unfitness of the colonists was another difficulty. Many of 
them were trans— ported convicts or vagabonds, collected from the public 
highways; but these proved so unprofitable that their further importation 
was forbidden. The chief reliance for agricultural operations was on the 
labour of slaves imported from Africa. Law’s German settlers on the 
Arkansas, finding them- selves abandoned, came down to New Orleans, 
received allotments on both 


[‘ For a full account of the “Mississippi Bubble” see our history of France, 
Vol. XII, Chapter I.] 
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sides the river, some twenty miles above the city, and settled there in 
cottage farms, raising vegetables for the supply of the town and the soldieis. 
ihus beo-an the settlement of that rich tract still known as the German coast. 


Six hundred and fifty French troops mid two hundred Swiss were main- 
tained in the province. The admuiistration was intrusted to a commandant- 
peneral two king’s lieutenants, a senior counsellor, three other counsellors, 
an attorney-general, and a clerk. These, with such directors of the (mmpany 
as might be in the province, composed the superior council, of wnicn me 
senior counsellor acted as president. This council, besides its executive 
func- tions was the supreme tribunal in civil and criminal matters. Local 
tribunals were ’composed of a director or agent of the company, to whom 
were ackled two of the most notable inhabitants in civil and four in criminal 
cases. Rice was the principal crop, the main resource for feeding the 
population. 


PARKMAN ON THE SITUATION OF FRANCE IN AMERICA; INDIAN 
RELATIONS 


And now it remained for France to unite the two extremities of hei broad 
American domain, to extend forts and settlements across the fertile 
solitudes between the valley of the St. Lawrence and the mouth of the 


Mississippi, and intrench herself among the forests which lie west of the 
Alleghanies, before the swelling tide of British colonisation could overflow 
those inountam barriers. At the middle of the eighteenth century her great 
project was fast advancing towards completion. The great lakes and 
streams, the thor-ouMifares of the wilderness, were seized and guarded by a 
series of posts disttibuted with admirable skill. A fort on the strait of 
Niagara cominanded the great entrance to the whole interior country. 
Another at Dettoit con~ trolled the passage from Lake Erie to the north. 
Another att St. Marys debarred all hostile access to Lake Superior. Another 
at Michihmackinac secured the mouth of Lake Michigan. A post at Green 
Bay, and one “4 Joseph, guarded the two routes to the Mississippi, by way 
of the rivers Wis- consin and Illinois; while two posts on the Wabash, and 
one on the Maumee, made France the mistress of the great trading highway 
frorn Lake Erie to the Ohio. At Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and elsewhere in the 
Illinois, little I settlements had sprung up; and as the canoe of the voyager_ 
descended the Mississippi, he saw, at rare intervals, along its swampy 
margin, a few sma | stockade forts, half buried aniid the redundancy of 
forest vegetation, until, as he approached Natchez, the dwellings of the 
habitans of Louisiana began 


The forest posts of France were not exclusively pf a military character. 
Adjacent to most of them, one would have found a little cluster of 
Ganaclian dwellings, whose tenants lived under the protection of the 
garrison, and obeyed the arbitrary will of the commandant; an authority 
which, however, was seldom exerted in a despotic spirit. In these detached 
settlements there was no principle of increase. The character of the people 
and of the govern- ment which ruled them were alike unfavourable to it. 
Agriculture was neglected for the more congenial pursuits of the fur trade, 
and the restless, roving Canadians, scattered abroad on their wild vocation, 
allied themselves to Indian women, and filled the woods with a mongrel 
ra,ce of bushiangers. 


Thus far secure in the West, France next essayed to gam fomhold upon the 
sources of the Ohio ; and about the year 1748 the sagacious Couitt de la 
Galissonnkre proposed to bring over ten thousand peasants from Trance, 
and plant them in the valley of that beautiful river and on the borders of 
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the lakes. But while at Quebec, in the castle of St. Louis, soldiers and 
states— men were revolving schemes like this, the slowly moving power of 
England bore on with silent progress from the East. Already the British 
settlements were creeping along the valley of the Mohawk, and ascending 
the eastern slopes pf the Alleghanies. Forests crashing to the axe, dark 
spires of smoke ascending from autumnal fires, were heralds of the 
advancing host ; and while, on one side of the Alleghanies, Celeron de 
Bienville was burying plates of lead engraved with the arms of France, the 
ploughs and axes of Virginian woodsmen were enforcing a surer title on the 
other. The adverse powers were drawing near. The hour of collision was at 
hand. 


The French colonists of Canada held, from the begiiming, a peculiar 
intimacy of relation with the Indian tribes. With the English colonists it was 
far otherwise, and the difference sprang from several causes. The fur-trade 
was the life of Canada , agriculture and commerce were the chief sources of 
wealth to the British provinces. The Romish zealots of Canada burned for 
the conversion of the heathen ; their heretic rivals were fired with no such 
ardour. And finally, while the ambition of France grasped at empire over the 
farthest deserts of the West, the steady industry of the English colonists was 
contented to cultivate and improve a narrow strip of seaboard. Thus it 
happened that the farmer of Massachusetts and the Virginian planter were 
conversant with only a few bordering tribes, while the priests and emis~ 
saries of France were roaming the prairies with the buffalo-hunting 
Pawnees, or lodging in the winter cabins of the Dakota ; and swarms of 
Savages, whose uncouth names were strange to English ears, descended 


yearly from the north, to bring their beaver and otter skins to the market of 
Montreal. 


The position of Canada invited intercourse with the interior, and eminently 
favoured her schemes of commerce and policy. The river St, Lawrence and 
the chain of the great lakes opened a vast extent of inland navigation ; while 
their tributary streams, interlocking with the branches of the Mississippi, 
afforded ready access to that mighty river, and gave the restless voyager 
free range over half the continent. But these advantages were well-nigh 
neutralised. Nature opened the way, but a watchful and terrible enemy 
guarded the portal. The forests south of Lake Ontario gave harbourage to 
the five tribes of the Iroquois, implacable foes of Canada. They waylaid her 
trading parties, routed her soldiers, murdered her missionaries, and spread 
havoc and woe through all her settlements. 


It was an evil hour for Canada when, on the 28th of May, 1609,“ Samuel de 
Champlain, impelled by his own adventurous spirit, departed from the 
hamlet of Quebec to follow a war-party of Algonquins against their hated 
enemy, the Iroquois. Ascending the Sorel, and passing the rapids at 
Chambly, he embarked on the lake which bears his name, and with two 
French attendants steered southward, with his savage associates, towards 
the rocky promontory of Ticonderoga. They moved with all the precaution 
of Indian warfare, when at length, as night was closing in, they descried a 
band of the Iroquois in their large canoes of elm bark approaching through 
the gloom. 


[‘ Fiske w emphasises the world-importance of the year 1609 as the year in 
which Spain’s power fell with the practical confession of Dutch 
independence and the banishment of a mill- ion of the thriftiest inhabitants, 
the Moors. Fiske notes also that the defeat in July, 1609, of the Mohawks by 
Champlain at Ticonderoga made the Iroquois enemies of the French, and 
allies of the Dutch and later of the English ; he calls this “one of the greatest 
central and cardinal facts in the history of the New World. Had the Iroquois 
been the allies of the French, it would in all probability have been Louis 
XIV, and not Charles II, who would have taken New Amsterdam from the 
Dutch. Had the Iroquois not been the deadly enemies of the French, Louis 
XIV would almost certainly have taken New York from the English.” ] 
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Wild veils from either side announced the mutual discovery. Both pames 
hastened to the shore, and all night long the forest resounded with their 
discordant war-songs and fierce whoops of defiance. Day da’i/med, and t e 
fight beo-an Boimding from tree to tree, the Iroquois pres‘d forward to fhe 
attack: but when “Champlain advanced from amongst the Algonqums, and 
stood full in sight before them, with his strange ire, his shining nlate and 
features unlike their ovm, when they sav the flai=h of hi. arque bui and 
beheld two of their chiefs fall dead, they could n^ con am their terre’ but 
fled for shelter into the depths of the wood. Tdie ,\lgonqums 


uursued slaadng many in the flight, and the adctoia-v as complete. 


Such was the first collision between the white men and the Iroquois, and 
Champlain flattered himself that the latter had learned for the future to 
respect the arms of France. He was fatally deceived. The Iroquois recm wd 
from their terrors, but thev never forgave the injury : and yet it be tmjus 


to charge upon Champlain the origm of the desolating wars which v^e soon 
to Sge Ae colony. The Indians of Canada, friencLs and neighbours of the 
French, had long been harassed by inroads of the fierce confederates, and 
under any circmnstances the French must soon have become parties t 


Whatever mav have been its origin, the war was b’uitful of misery to the 
vouthful colonv.* The passes were beset by ambushed war parties, the 
routes between Quebec and Montreal were watched with tiger- 
hke/\ngilance Bloodthirstv warriors prowled alrout the outskirts of the 
settlements. _ Agai and again the miserable people, driven within the 
pah/des of their forth, looked“ forth upon wasted harvests and blazmg 
roofs. The island of Mont- real was swept with fire and steel. The fur tnule 
was mtemipted, sm/ for months together all conummication was cut oft 
with the friendly tribe, o the We’^t \o-riculture was checked ; the fields lay 
fallow, and frequ«it fam- ine was’theAnecessan’ result. Tire name of the 
Iroquois “came a by-word of horror through tlie colony, and to the suffering 
Canadians they seemed troops of incarnate fiends. Revoltmg rites and 


monstrous superstitiom were imputed to them; and, amongst the rest, it was 
currentlv believed that thev cherished the custom of immolating young 
children, burnmg them with fire* and drinking the ashes mixed with water 
to mcrea^ their brazen. . Yet the wildest imaginations could scarcely exceed 
the truth. At the ““Hac of Montreal, thev placed infants over the embers, 
and forced the \ retched mothers to turn* the spit; and those who fell within 
their clutches endured torments too hideous for description. Their ferocity - 
vAas equalled onl} bj their courage and address. 


Expedition of Frontenac (1696 a.d.) 


\t inteiP’als the afflicted colony found respite from its sufferings, and 
through the efforts of the Jesuits fair hopes began to nse-of propitiating the 
terrible foe. At one time the influence of the priests availed so far that under 
their auspices a French colony was formed in the ver} h^rt of the Iroquois 
countin’ : but the settlers were sora forced to a precipitate flight and the war 
broke out afresh (1654-1658). The French, on their part, were not idle : thev 
faced their a.=«ailants with characteristic gallantrv. tour-eelles Tracv, Dela 
Barre, and De Xomdlle invaded by turns, with various succe^, the forest 
haunts of the confederates; and at length, m the year 1696 the veteran 
Count Frontenac marched upon their cantons vitn all t e force of Canada. 
Stemming the surges of La Chine, sn-eeping through the 
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romantic channels of the Thousand Islands and over the glimmering surface 
of Lake Ontario, and trailing in long array up the current of the Oswego, 
they disembarked on the margin of the lake of Onondaga; and, startling the 


woodland echoes with the unwonted clangomr of their tnnnpets, urged their 
perilous march through the mazes of the forest. Never had tho.se solitudes 
beheld so strange a pageantr\u The Indian allies, naked to the waist and 
horribly painted, adorned with streaming scalp-locks and fluttering plumes, 
stole crouching amongst the thickets, or peered with lynx-eyed \dsion 
through the labyrinths of foliage. Scouts and forest-rangers scoured the 
woods in front and flank of the marching columns — “men trained amongst 
the hardships of the fur trade, thin, sinevw, and strong, arrayed in wild .cos- 
tume of beaded moccasin, scarlet legging, and frock of buckskin, 
fantastically garnished with many-coloured embroidery of porcupine. Then 
came the levies of the colony, in gray capotes and gaudy sashes, and the 
trained bat- talions from old France in burnished cuirass and headpiece, 
veterans of European wars. Plumed cavaliers were there, who had followed 
the stand- ards of C-onde or Turenne, and who, even in the depths of a 
wilderness, scorned to lay aside the martial foppery’ which bedecked the 
camp and court of Louis the Magnificent. The stern commander was borne 
along upon a litter in the midst, his locks bleached with years, but his eye 
kindling with the quenchless fire which, like a furnace, burned hottest when 
its fuel was almost spent. Thus, beneath the sepulchral arches of the forest, 
through tangled thickets and over pro.strate trunks, the aged nobleman 
advanced to vueak his ven~ geance upon empty wigvmms and deserted 
maize fields. 


Even the fierce courage of the Iroquois began to quail before these repeated 
attacks, while the gradual growth of the colony, and the arrival of troops 
from France, at length condnced them that they could not destroy Canada. 
With the opening of the eighteenth century their rancour showed signs of 
abating; and in the year 1726, by dint of skilful intrigue, the French suc- 
ceeded in establishing a permanent inihtar} post at the important pass of 
Niagara, within the limits of the confederacy. Meanwhile, in spite of everj- 
obstacle, the power of France had rapicUy extended its boundaries in the 
WTst. French influence diffused itself through a thousand channels, 
amongst distant tribes, hostile, for the most part, to the domineering 
Iroquois. Forts, mission-houses, and armed trading stations secured the 
principal passes. Traders and coureurs de hois pushed their adventurous 
traffic into the vdldest deserts ; and French guns and hatchets, French beads 
and cloth, French tobacco and brandy, were known from where the stunted 


no attitude was admissible which was not sanctioned by court etiquette. At 
the same time, this air of composure and dignity does not degenerate into 
stiffness ; the design of the artist appears to have been, not to excite an 
impression of the beautiful, but a feeling of veneration — an end which has 
been fully attained. It is to be observed that no statue, nor any vestige of 
one, appears to have been discovered, 


PERSIAN CIVILISATION 661 


and Persian sculpture seems to have been confined to the carving of reliefs, 
more or less prominent ; and in the case of the monstrous figures which 
guard the entrance, amounting to half-relievos. How different are these 
historical relievos of Persia from those of the Egyptians, the favourite 
themes of which are battles and triumphal processions ! There the object of 
the artist has been to exhibit the characters of action and energy ; here, 
those of repose. In its subjects, also, the Persian sculpture is distinguished 
from that of the Egyptians, as well as that of the Indians. While it 
occasionally delineated superhuman beings, such as feroohers and izeds, it 
abstained from the deities themselves. On the other hand, it is in close and 
perfect harmony with the architecture it accompanies. As the latter was 
lofty and grand, but not colossal, so was the former, and both characterised 
by a high degree of simplicity. It was the most obvious and natural idea 
with which the ancient artist could set about his work, to make the one the 
handmaid of the other, and the sculptor may be said to have given 
animation to the labours of the architect, by representing under 
emblematical figures the design of his works. Accordingly, as the different 
parts of the edifice combined to form a whole, so the various groups of 
sculpture composed one general design, and all, down to the most minute 
decorations, were in strict unison with one leading idea, associated with the 
religious opinions of the nation. With the exception of the fabulous animals, 
everything was copied from nature ; and from the parts of these monsters 
were borrowed nearly all the ornaments, consisting for the most part of the 
heads of unicorns and claws of griffins ; and chimerical as these fabulous 
creations may at first sight appear, they are all capable of being reduced to 
four or five elementary forms of real animals — the horse, the lion, the 


Esquimaux burrowed in thnir snow-caves, to where the Coman ches 
scoured the plains of the south with their banditti cavalry. Still this far- 
extended commerce continued to advance westward. In 1738, La “>rendrye 
essayed to reach tho.se mysterious moim-tains which, as the Inchans 
alleged, lay beyond the arid deserts of the Mis~— souri and the 
Saskatchewan. Inchan ‘hostihty defeated his enterprise, but not before he 
had struck far out into these imknown whds, and formed a line of trading 
posts, one of which. Fort de la Heine, was planted on the Assiniboin, a 
hundred leagues beyond Lake Winnipeg. At that early period France left her 
footsteps upon the dreary wastes which even now have no other tenants 
than the Indian buffalo-hunter or the roffing trapper. 


The fur trade of the English colonists opposed but feeble rivalry to that of 
their hereditary foes. At an early period, favoured by the friendship of the 
Iroquois,’ they attempted to open a traffic with the Algonquin tribes of the 
Great Lakes; and in the year 1687 Major McGregory ascended with a 
boatload of goods to Lake Huron, where Ins appearance excited great 
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commotion, and where he was seized and imprisoned by the French. From 
this time forward the Enghsh fur-trade languished, until the year 1725, 
when Governor Burnet, of New York, established a post on Lake Ontario, at 
the mouth of the river Oswego ; whither, lured by the cheapness and excel-= 
lence of the English goods, crowds of savages soon congregated from every 
side, to the unspeakable annoyance of the French. Meanwhile, a consider= 
able commerce was springing up with the Cherokees and other tribes of the 
south; and during the first half of the century the people of Pennsylvania 


began to cross the Alleghanies and carry on a lucrative traffic with the 
tribes of the Ohio. 


These early efforts of the English, considerable as they were, can ill bear 
comparison with the vast extent of the French interior commerce. In respect 
also to missionary enterprise, and the political influence resulting from it, 
the French had every advantage over rivals whose zeal for conver- sion 
was neither kindled by fanaticism nor fostered by an ambitious gov- 
ernment. Eliot laboured within call of Boston, while the heroic Brebeuf 
faced the ghastly perils of the western wilderness; and the wanderings of 
Brainerd sink into insignificance compared with those of the devoted 
Rasies. 


In respect also to direct political influence, the advantage was wholly on the 
side of France. The English colonies, broken into separate governa ments, 
were incapable of exercising a vigorous and consistent Indian policy, and 
the measures of one government often clashed with those of another. Even 
in the separate provinces, the popular nature of the constitution and the 
quarrels of governors and assemblies were unfavourable to efficient action ; 
and this was more especially the case in the province of New York, where 
the vicinity of the Iroquois rendered strenuous yet prudent measures of the 
utmost importance. The powerful confederates, hating the French with 
bitter enmity, naturally inclined to the English alliance, and a proper 
treatment would have secured their firm and lasting friendship. But at the 
early periods of her history the assembly of New York was made up in great 
measure of narrow-minded men, more eager to consult their own petty 
immediate inter- ests than to pursue any far-sighted scheme of public 
welfare. Other causes conspired to injure the British interest in this quarter. 
The annual present sent from England to the Iroquois was often embezzled 
by corrupt governors or their favourites. The proud chiefs were disgusted 
by the cold and haughty bearing of the English officials, and a pernicious 
custom prevailed of con~ ducting Indian negotiations through the medium 
of the fur-traders, a class of men held in contempt by the Iroquois, and 
known among them, says Golden, a: by the significant title of “rum 
carriers.” In short, through all the counsels of the province Indian affairs 
were grossly and madly neglected. 


With more or less emphasis, the same remark holds true of all the other 
English colonies. 2 With those of France it was far otherwise; and this 
difference between the rival powers was naturally incident to their different 


““We find the Indians, as far back as the very confused manuscript records 
in my possession, repeatedly upbraiding this province for their negligence, 
their avarice, and their want of assisting them at a time when it was 
certainly in their power to destroy the infant colony of Canada, although 
supported by many nations; and this is likewise confessed by the writings of 
the managers of these times.” — MS. Letter — Johnson v to the Board of 
Trade, May 2Uh, 1765. ‘ 


2 “ I apprehend it will clearly appear to you, that the colonies had all along 
neglected to cultivate a proper understanding with the Indians, and from a 
mistaken notion have greatly despised them, without considering that it is in 
their power to lay waste and destroy the frontiers. This opinion arose from 
our confidence in our scattered numbers, and the parsimony of our people, 
who, from an error in politics, would not expend five pounds to save 
twenty.” — MS. Letter — Johnson y to the Board of Trade, November \Zth, 
1763. 
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forms of governinent and different conditions of development. France 
laboured with eager diligence to conciliate the Indians and win them to 
espouse her cause. Her agents were busy m every village, studying the 
language of the inmates, complying with their usages, flattering their preju- 
dices, caressing them, cajoling them, and whispering friendly warnings in 


their ears against the wicked designs of the English. When a party of Indian 
chiefs visited a French fort, they were greeted with the firing of cannon and 
rolling of drums ; they were regaled at the tables of the officers, and bribed 
with medals and decorations, scarlet uniforms and French flags. 


Far wiser than their rivals, the French never ruffled the self-complacent 
dignity of their guests, never insulted their religious notions, nor ridiculed 
their ancient customs. They met the savage half-Avay, and showed an 
abun- dant readiness to mould their own features after his likeness. Count 
Frontenac himself, plumed and painted like an Indian chief, danced the 
wardance and yelled the war-song at the camp-fires of his delighted allies. 
It would have been well had the French been less exact in their imitations, 
for at times they copied their model with infamous fidelity, and fell into 
excesses scarcely credible but for the concurrent testimony of their own 
writers. Frontenac caused an Iroquois prisoner to be burned alive to strike 
terror into his coun- trymen; and Louvigny, French commandant at 
Michilimackmac, in 1695, tortured an Iroquois ambassador to death, that he 
might break off a negotia— tion between that people and the Wyandots. Nor 
are these the only well-attested instances of such execrable inhumanity. But 
if the French were guilty of these cruelties against their Indian enemies, 
they were no less guilty of unworthy compliance Avith the demands of their 
Indian friends, in cases where Christianity and civilisation would have 
dictated a prompt refusal. Even the brave Montcalm stained his bright name 
by abandoning the hap- less defenders of Oswego and William Henry to 
the tender mercies of an Indian mob. 


In general, however, the Indian policy of the French cannot be charged with 
obsequiousness. Complaisance was tempered with dignity. At an early 
period they discerned the pecuharities of the native character, and clearly 
saw that, while on the one hand it was necessary to avoid giving offence, it 
was not less necessary on the other to assume a bold demeanour and a show 
of power; to caress with one hand, and grasp a draAAn sword with the 
other. Every crime against a Frenchman AA^as promptly chastised by the 
sharp agency of military law; while among the English the offender could 
only be reached through the medium of the civil courts, whose delays, 
uncertainties, and evasions excited the Avonder and provoked the contempt 
of the Indians. It was by observance of the course indicated above that the 


French Avere enabled to maintain themseWes in small detached posts, far 
aloof from the parent colony, and environed by barbarous tribes, Avhere an 
English garrison would have been cut off in a tAvelvemonth./ 


CHAPTER III 


ROGER WILLIAMS; AND NEW ENGLAND UNDER THE 
COMMONWEALTH 
[1630-1660 A.D.] 


At a time mwhen Germany was the battlefield for all Europe in the 
implacable wars of religion; when even Holland was bleeding with the 
anger of vengeful factions; when France was still to go through the fearful 
struggle with bigotry; when England was gasp- ing under the despotism of 
intolerance ; almost half a century before William Penn became an 
American proprietary; and two years before Descartes founded modern 
philosophy on the method of free reflection— Roger Williams asserted the 
great doctrine of intel- lectual liberty. It became his glory to found a state 
upon that principle, and to stamp himself upon its rising institutions in 
char- acters so deep that the impress has remained to the present day, and 
can never be erased without the total destruction of the work. He was the 
first person in modern Christendom to assert in its plenitude the doctrine of 
the liberty of conscience, the equality of opinions before the law. — George 
Bancroft. b 


The founders of Massachusetts having fled from persecution on account of 
their religious opinions, were chiefly anxious to secure to themselves and 
their descendants the unmolested enjoyment of these opinions in the 
country where they had taken refuge. The Puritans had not learned to 
separate moral and religious from political questions, nor liad the governors 
of any other state or sovereignty in the world, at that period, learned to 
make this distinction. We must not be surprised, therefore, to find that what 
was con~ sidered heresy by the rulers of Massachusetts should be regarded 
as sub- versive of the very foundations of society, and that, in accordance 
wdth these views, it should receive from them precisely the same sort of 
treatment which at the same period dissent from the established religion of 
the state was receiving from the rulers of the most enlightened nations of 


Europe. But the impracticability of maintaining a uniformity of religious 
opinion even 
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in a small community, most favourably situated for the purpose, soon 
became apparent. Among, the emigrants of 1630 was Roger Williams, a 
Puritan minister who officiated for some time as a pastor in New Plymouth; 
but subsequently obtained leave to resign his functions at that place, and in 
1633 was appointed minister of Salem. His unflinching assertion of the 
rights of conscience, and the new views which he developed of the nature 
of religious liberty, had early attracted the attention of the leading men of 
the colony, and excited the hostility of a great portion of the people. Indeed, 
there was much in his doctrine to awaken the prejudices and excite the 
alarm of those who had adopted the exclusive theory of Winthrop and his 
adherents. 


“He maintained,” says Grahame,’ “that it was not lawful for an unre- 
generate man to pray, nor for Christians to join in family prayer with those 
whom they judged unregenerate ; that it was not lawful to take an oath of 
allegiance, which he had declined himself to take, and advised his 
congrega-— tion equally to reject; that King Charles had unjustly usurped the 
power of disposing of the territory of the Indians, and hence the colonial 
patent was utterly invalid ; that the civil magistrate had no right to restrain 


or direct the consciences of men ; and that anything short of unlimited 
toleration for all religious systems was detestable persecution.” 


These opinions, and others of a kindred nature, enforced with an uncom- 
promising zeal, soon occasioned his separation from his pastoral charge. A 
few admirers clung to him in his retirement ; and when he denounced the 
use of the cross on the British flag, the fiery and enthusiastic Endicott cut 
the “popish emblem,” as he styled it, from the national standard nor did_ 
the censure of this act by the provincial authorities convince the military 
trained bands of Williams’ error. With them the leaders were obliged to 
compromise. While measures were in agitation for bringing Williams to a 
judicial reckon- ing, Cotton and other ministers proposed a conference with 
him, of the fruit lessness of which the far-sighted Winthrop warned them: 
“You are deceived in that man, if you think he will condescend to learn of 
any of you.” _ Sub- sequent events showed that these two men, the most 
distinguished in the colony, regarded each other with mutual respect 
throughout the whole con~ troversy.® 


BANCROFT ON ROGER WILLIAMS AND THE FOUNDING OF 
RHODE ISLAND 


Purity of religion and civil liberty were the objects nearest the wishes of the 
emigrants. The first court of assistants (August 23rd, 1630) had taken 
measures for the support of the ministers. As others followed, the form of 
the administration was considered; that the liberties of the people might be 
secured against the encroachments of the rulers: “For,” say they, f-he waves 
of the sea do not more certainly waste the shore than/ the minds of 
ambitious men are led to invade the liberties of their brethren. 


The polity was a sort of theocracy ; God himself was to govern his people 
; and the select band of religious votaries— the men whose names an 
immutable decree had registered from eternity as the objects of divine love, 
whose elec- tion had been manifested to the world by their conscious 
experience of relig- ion in the heart, whose union was confirmed by the 


most solemn compact formed with heaven and one another, around the 
memorials of a crucihecl Redeemer — were, by the fundamental law of the 
colony, constituted the oracle of the divine will. An aristocracy was 
founded, but not of wealth. The servant, the bondman, might be a member 
of the church, and therelore 
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onager or wild ass, the eagle, and the scorpion, to which we may perhaps 
add the rhinoceros. In proportion, however, as the mythology at the 
command of the sculptor were limited, so his circle of observation, as 
applied to real nature, was extensive. He appears to have been familiar with 
the nations of more than one quarter of the globe, and to have distinguished 
with exactness their features and profiles, the thick lips and woolly hair of 
the negro being no less accurately marked than the limbs of the half -naked 
Indian. The same mechanical accuracy also and perfect finish, which 
distinguishes the architectural details, is observable in the labours of the 
sculptor. We may still count the nails in the wheels of the chariot in the 
great relievo ; and the hair of the negro is so carefully wrought, that it is 
impossible to confound it with that of the Asiatics. This sort of scrupulous 
care, which marks also the inscriptions, appears in all countries to have 
distinguished the infancy of the art.fr 
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30th, 1635), he could not renounce his belief; and his influence was such 
“that the government was forced to desist from that proceeding.” To the 
magistrates he seemed the ally of a civil faction; to himself he appeared 


only to make a frank avowal of the truth. In all his intercourse with the 
tribunals he spoke with the distinctness of settled convictions. He was fond 
of discussion, but he was never betrayed into angry remonstrance. If he was 
charged with pride, it was only for the novelty of his opinions. 


Perhaps Williams pursued his sublime principles with too scrupulous 
minuteness; it was at least natural for Bradford and his contemporaries, 
while they acknowledged his power as a preacher, to esteem him “ unsettled 
in judgment.” The court at Boston remained as yet undecided, when the 
church of Salem — those who were best acquainted with Williams — 
taking no notice of the recent investigations, elected him to the office of 
their teacher. Immediately the evils inseparable on a religious establishment 
began to be displayed. The ministers got together and declared anyone 
worthy of ban~ ishment who should obstinately assert that “ the civil 
magistrate might not intermeddle even to stop a church from apostasy and 
heresy”; the magis— trates delayed action (July 8th), only that a committee 
of divines might have time to repair to Salem and deal with him and with 
the church in a church way. Meantime, the people of Salem were blamed 
for their choice of a relig- ious guide, and a tract of land, to which they had 
a claim, was withheld from them as a punishment. 


As his townsmen had lost their lands in consequence of their attachment to 
him, it would have been cowardice on his part to have abandoned them, and 
the instinct of liberty led him again to the suggestion of a proper remedy. 
Williams, in modern language, appealed to the people, and invited them to 
instruct their representatives to do justice to the citizens of Salem. This last 
act seemed flagrant treason,’ and at the next general court Salem was 
disfranchised till an ample apology for the letter should be made. The town 
acquiesced in its wrongs, and submitted; not an individual remained willing 
to justify the letter of remonstrance ; the church of Williams would not 
avow his great principle of the sanctity of conscience ; even his wife, under 
a delusive idea of duty, was for a season influenced to disturb the 
tranquillity of his home by her reproaches. Williams was left alone, 
absolutely alone. Anticipating the censures of the colonial churches, he 
declared himself no longer subjected to their spiritual jurisdiction. When 
summoned to appear before the general court, in October, he avowed his 
convictions in the presence of the representa— tives of the state, “ 


maintained the rocky strength of his grounds,” and declared himself “ready 
to be bound and banished and even to die in New England,” rather than 
renounce the opinions which had dawned upon his mind in the clearness of 
light. 


The principles which he first sustained amidst the bickerings of a colonial 
pari.sh, next asserted in the general court of Massachusetts, and then intro“ 
duced into the wilds on Narragansett Bay, he soon found occasion to 
publish to the world, in 1644, and to defend as the basis of the religious 
freedom of mankind. In its defence he was the harbinger of Milton, the 
precursor and the superior of Jeremy Taylor. For Taylor limited his 
toleration to a few Christian sects ; the philanthropy of AVilliams 
compassed the earth. Taylor favoured partial reform, commended lenity, 
argued for forbearance, and entered a special plea in behalf of each 
tolerable sect; Williams would per~ mit persecution of no opinion, of no 
religion, leaving heresy unharmed by law, 


‘ Cotton f calls it crimen majestatis Icesw, [with which we are more familiar 
to-day under the name of Icse 7najeste. ] 
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and orthodoxy unprotected by the terrors of penal statutes. Taylor still clung 
to the necessity of positive regulations enforcing religion and eradicating 
error ; he resembled the poets, who, in their folly, first declare their hero to 
be invulnerable, and then clothe him in earthly armour. Williams was 
willing to leave Truth alone, in her own panoply of light, believing that if, 
in the ancient feud between Truth and Error, the employment of force could 


be entirely abrogated. Truth would have much the best of the bargain. It is 
the custom of mankind to award high honours to the successful inquirer into 
the laws of nature, to those who advance the bounds of human knowl- 
edge. We praise the man who first analysed the air, or resolved water into 
its elements, or drew the lightning from the clouds, even though the dis~ 
coveries may have been as much the fruits of time as of genius. A moral 
principle has a much wider and nearer influence on human happiness; nor 
can any discovery of truth be of more direct benefit to society than that 
which establishes a perpetual religious peace, and spreads tranquillity 
through every community and every bosom. If Copernicus is held in 
perpetual reverence because, on his death-bed, he published to the world 
that the sun is the centre of our system; if the name of Kepler is preserved 
in the annals of human excellence for his sagacity in detecting the law’s of 
the planet- ary motion; if the genius of Newton has been almost adored for 
dissecting a ray of light, and weighing heavenly bodies as in a balance — 
let there be for the name of Roger Williams at least some humble place 
among those who have advanced moral science and made themselves the 
benefactors of man- kind. 


But if the opinion of posterity is no longer divided, the members of the 
general court of that day pronounced against him the sentence of exile, in 
1635; yet not by a very numerous majority. Some, who consented to his 
banishment, would never have yielded but for the persuasions of Cotton ; 
and the judgment was vindicated, not as a punishment for opinion, or as a 
restraint on freedom of conscience, but because the application of the new 
doctrine to the construction of the patent, to the discipline of the churches, 
and to the “oaths for making tryall of the fidelity of the people,” seemed 
about “ to subvert the fundamental state and government of the country.” 


Winter w’as at hand; Williams succeeded in obtaining permission to remain 
till spring, intending then to begin a plantation in Narragansett Bay. But the 
affections of the people of Salem revived, and could not be restrained ; they 
thronged to his house to hear him whom they were so soon to lose forever ; 
it began to be rumoured that he could not safely be allowed to found a new’ 
state in the vicinity; as Winthrop 9 says, “many of the people w’ere much 
taken with the apprehension of his godliness”; his opinions were 
contagious; the infection spread widely. It w’as therefore resolved to 


remove him to England in a ship that w’as just ready to set sail. A w/arrant 
w’as accordingly sent to him (January, 1636) to come to Boston and 
embark. For the first time he declined the summons of the court. A pinnace 
was sent for him; the offlcers repaired to his house ; he w’as no longer 
there. Three days before, he had left Salem, in wflnter snow“ and inclement 
weather, of wdiich he remem- bered the severity even in his late old age. In 
Williams’ d w’ords: “For fourteen w’eeks he was sorely tost in a bitter 
season, not knowing w’hat bread or bed did mean.” Often in the stormy 
night he had neither fire, nor food, nor company; often he w’andered 
without a guide, and had no house but a hollow tree. 


But he was not without friends. The same scrupulous respect for the rights 
of others which had led him to defend the freedom of conscience had 
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made him also the champion of the Indians. He had already been zealous to 
acquire their language, and knew it so well that he could debate with them 
in their own dialect. During his residence at Plymouth he had often been the 
guest of the neighbouring sachems ; and now, when he came in winter to 
the cabin of the chief of Pokanoket, he was welcomed by Massasoit ; and “ 
the barbarous heart of Canonicus, the chief of the Narragansets, loved him 
as his son to the last gasp.” “The ravens,” he relates with gratitude, “fed me 
in the wilderness.” And in requital for their hospitality, he was ever through 
his long life their friend and benefactor; the apostle of Christianity to them 
without hire, without weariness, and without impatience at their idolatry; 
the guardian of their rights; the pacificator, when their rude passions were 


inflamed; and their unflinching advocate and protector, whenever 
Europeans attempted an invasion of their rights. 


He first pitched and began to build and plant at Seekonk. But Seekonk was 
found to be witliin the patent of Plymouth; on the other side of the water, 
the country opened in its unappropriated beauty, and there he might hope to 
estabhsh a community as free as the other colonies. “That ever-honoured 
Governor Winthrop,” says Williams, “privately wrote to me to steer my 
course to the Narragansett Bay, encouraging me from the freeness of the 
place from English claims or patents. I took liis prudent motion as a voice 
from God.” 


It was in June, 1636, that the lawgiver of Rhode Island, with five com- 
panions, embarked on the stream ; a frail Indian canoe contained the 
founder of an independent state and its earliest citizens. Tradition has 
marked the spring near which they landed ; it is the parent spot, the firet 
inhabited nook of Rhode Island. To express his unbroken confidence in the 
mercies of God, Williams called the place Providence. “I desired,” said he, 
“it might be for a shelter for persons distressed for conscience.” 


In his new abode Williams could have less leisure for contemplation and 
study. “Hy time,” he observes of himself — and it is a sufficient apology for 
the roughness of his style, as a writer on morals — “was not spent 
altogether in spiritual labours; but, day and night, at home and abroad, on 
the land and water, at the hoe, at the oar, for bread.” In the course of two 
years he was joined by others, who fled to liis asylum. The land which was 
now occupied by Wilhams was within the territory of the Narragansett 
Indians ; it was not long before an Indian deed from Canonicus and 
Miantonomoh made him the undisputed possessor of an extensive domain. 


Nothing displays more clearly the character of Roger Williams than the use 
which he made of liis acquisition of territory. The soil he could claim as his 
“own, as truly as any man’s coat upon his back”; and he “reserved to 
himself not one foot of land, not one tittle of political power, more than he 
granted to servants and strangers.” “He gave away his lands and other estate 
to them that he thought were most in want, until he gave away all.” He 
chose to found a commonwealth in the mimixed forms of a pure democ7 
racy; where the will of the majority should govern the state; yet “only in 


civil things”; God alone was respected as the ruler of conscience. To their 
more aristocratic neighbours it seemed as if these fugitives “would have no 
magistrates,” for everything was as yet decided in convention of the people. 


This first system has had its influence on the whole political liistory of 
Rhode Island ; in no state in the world, not even in the agricultural state of 
Vermont, has the magistracy so little power, or the representatives of the 
freemen so much. The annals of Rhode Island, if written in the spirit of 
philosophy, would exhibit the forms of society under a peculiar aspect ; had 
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the territory of the state corresponded to the importance and singularity of 
the principles of its early existence, the world would have been filled with 
wonder at the phenomena of its history. The most touching trait in the 
founder of Rhode Island was his conduct towards his persecutors. Though 
keenly sensitive to the hardships which he had endured, he was far from 
harbouring feelings of revenge towards those who banished him, and only 
regretted their delusion. “ I did ever, from my soul, honour and love them, 
even when their judgment led them to afflict me.” In all his writings on the 
subject, he attacked the spirit of intolerance, the doctrine of persecution, 
and never his persecutors or the colony of Massachusetts. & 


In contrast with Bancroft’s eulogy we may quote the bitter estimate of the 
sharp-penned Cotton Mather, who was born a score of years before Roger 
Williams died.« 


COTTON Mather’s estimate of roger WILLIAMS 


I teU my reader that there was a whole country in America like to be set on 
fire by the rapid motion of a windmill in the head of one particular man. 
Know, then, that about the year 1630, arrived here, one Mr. 


Roger Williams, who, being a preacher that had less hght than fire in him, 
hath, by his own sad example, preached mito us the danger of that evil 
which the apostle men- tions in Romans x, 2, “ They have a zeal, but not 
according to knowledge.” He violently urged that the civU magistrate might 
not punish breaches of the first table in the laws of the ten commandments ; 
which assertion, besides the door which it opened unto a thousand 
profanities, by not being duly hmited, it utterly took away from the 
authority all capacity to prevent the land, which they had purchased on 
purpose for their ovm recess from such things; its becoming such a sink of 
abominations, as would have been the reproach and ruin of Christianity in 
these parts of the world. The church taking the advice of their fathers in the 
State, on this occasion Mr. Williams removed unto Plymouth, where he was 
accepted as a preacher for the two years ensuing. These tilings were, 
indeed, very disturbant and offensive; but there were two other things in 
this quixotism, that made it no longer convenient for the civil authority to 
remain unconcemed about him; for, first, MTiereas the king of England had 
granted a royal charter unto the governor and company of this colony, 
which patent was, indeed, the very life of the colony, this hot-headed man 
pubhcly and furiously preached against the patent, as an instrument of 
injustice, ancl pressed both rulers and people to be humbled for their sin in 
taking such a patent, and utterly throw it up, on an insignificant pretence of 
wrong thereby unto the Indians, which were the natives of the country, 
therein given to the subjects of the Enghsh crown. Secondly, an order of the 
court, upon some just occasion, had been made, that an oath of fidelity 
should be, though not imposed upon, yet offered unto 
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the freemen, the better to distinguish those whose fidelity might render 
them capable of employment in the government ; which order tins man 
vehe- mently withstood, on a pernicious pretence that it vas the pieiogative 
of our Lord Christ alone to have his office established with an oath ; and 
that an oath being the worship of God, carnal persons, whereof he supposed 
theie were many in the land, might not be put upon it. These crimes at last 
pro- cured a sentence of banishment upon him.”*’ 


ESTIMATES OF EOGER WILLIAMS 


Justin Winsor » is hardly more complimentary to Roger Williams. He 
affirms that the treatise in vdiich Williams attacked the validity of titles 
acquired under patents granted by the king, as drawn up at Plymouth fiom 
1631-1633, contained matter that was of the gravest importance to the state. 
In his opinion, had Williams been able to impose his views upon the 
community, the whole foundation of the colony’s government would have 
been profoundly disturbed, and momentous economic complications would 
have arisen. It is perhaps not easy to say to what extent this view is 
justified, but doubtless a man of Winsor’s temperament did not speak 
without due consideration when he declared that the civil policy of 
Williams was “factious and impracticable,” and that it was this “ quite as 
much or even more than any vieivs on theology” that led to his banishment. 


Charles Deane h appears to be convinced of the essential correctness of 
such estimates as this, for he declares that “ Williams was banished from 
Massachusetts principally for political reasons.” 


Chapter II. The Early Ach.emenians and the Elamites, Cyrus AND 
Cambyses 


‘ Theodore Noldeke, op. cit. — ” Herodotus, op. cit. — m* Xenophon, op. 
cit. — ° Ctesias op. cit. — m‘Victor Floigl, Cyrus und Herodot nach den 
neugefundenen Keilinschrijlen. — »G. Maspero, Histoire ancienne des 
peuples de V Orient. — A. H. Sayce, op. cit. — * H. C. Raw-LINSON, 
“Outline of the History of Assyria.” — m Poly’.nus, \TpaTmrj/xaTa. — * 
Xanthus, Lydiaca. — ‘ Eduard Meyer, op. cit. — ”” Berosus, op. cit. — “J. 
V. Prasek, Kambyses und die Ueberlieferung des Altertums. 


Chapter IV. The Persian Dynasty : Darius I to Darius HI 


‘Eduard Meyer, op. cii. — Herodotus, op. cit. — m‘H. C. Kawlinson, The 
Persian Cuneiform Inscription at Behistun. — ‘ G. Maspero, op. cit. — 
/Diodorus, Historical Library. 


— ‘ Xenophon, op. cit. 
Chapter V. Persian Civilisation 


‘ A. 11. L. Heeren, Historical Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and 
Trade of the Principal Nations of Antiquity (Asiatic Nations). — ‘ H. C. 
Rawlinson, op. ci<. — ” Xenophon, op. cit. — ‘The Holy Bible. — 
/Herodotus, op. cit. — s J as. Morier, Journey through Persia, etc. — * R. 
K. Porter, Travels in Georgia, Persia, etc. 


A GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERSIAN HISTORY 


BASED ON THE WOEKS QUOTED, CITED, OR EDITORIALLY 
CONSULTED IN THE PREPARATION OP THE PRESENT HISTORY. 


JETianus, Claudius, ojkiXij ‘Icrropta, Rome, 1545. — .ffischylus, Persffi, 
Tragedies of JEschylos. Literally translated by Th. A. Buckley, London, 
1663. — Alcock, Th., Travels in Russia, Persia, Turkey, and Greece in 
1828-1829, London, 1831. — Ali Riza of Shiraz (Ibn Abd al-Karim), Das 


Edward Eggleston y reaches a quite different conclusion as to the character 
of Williams and his relations to the communities in which his active life 
was passed. Eggleston does not hesitate to declare that “ local jealousy and 
sectarian prejudice have done what they could to obscure the facts of the 
trial and banishment of Williams.” He points out that many of the 
controversialists have declared that the exclusion of Williams from 
Massachusetts colony was purely and simply a question of politics. But he 
does not hesitate to characterise this argument as pettifogging. He 
stigmatises the idea that a commercial company was excluding an 
uncongenial person from its territory as absurd, pointing out that the rulers 
of “Massachusetts in the days of Dudley and Haynes would have repudiated 
with indignation any plea that their magistracy lacked essential authority. 
He declares that they not only punished for unorthodox ex- pressions, but 
they did not hesitate to inquire minutely into private beliefs ; and he makes 
the convincing assertion that Williams was but_ one of scores who were 
banished because of matters of purely religious opinion. 


Eggleston admits, however, that there was much in the temperament of the 
reformer that made him a difficult person to deal with in such a com~ 
munity. He thinks that Williams had no large philosophical views that he 
was in many respects more childish than perhaps the average citizens of a 
childish age ; but that against his defects of temperament must be balanced 
an elevation of spirit that carried him forward where reason might have 
failed. Yet withal the man was not a pure sentimentalist. He had no 
delusions as to the true character of _ the savages, since he himself styles 
them as “ wolves endued with men’s brains ” ; but he was a humani- tarian 
and an altruist ; nay, he was a veritable prophet imbued with “ a clear- 
shining light not to be dimmed by prejudices or obscured by the deft 
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logic of a disputatious age.” Even those who are disposed to accept this 
view of the reformer, however, will not deny that a prophet may make 
himself a very disagreeable member of the community, and we may perhaps 
understand, even if we do not justify, the sentiments that led the colonists of 
Massa- chusetts to think themselves better off without such a reformer, a 


THE GOVERNORSHIP OF HARRY VANE 


Thus was Rhode Island the offspring of Massachusetts. The loss of the few 
emigrants who deserted to the new state was not sensibly felt in the parent 
colony. The stream of emigration now flowed with a full current. ^ 


During the smnnier of the same year twenty ships arrived in Massa- 
chusetts, bringing no less than three thousand new settlers. Among them 
was Hugh Peters, the celebrated chaplain and counsellor of Oliver 
Cromwell, and Sir Henry, conunonly called Sir Harry Vane, son of a privy 
councillor at the English court. Peters, a zealous Puritan and a warm 
advocate of popular rights, became minister of Salem. He remained in New 
England till 1641, when at the request of the colonists he went to transact 
some business for them in the mother country, from which he was fated 
never to return. Vane, afterwards Sir Henry Vane the yoimger, had been for 
some time restrained from indulging his wish to proceed to New England, 
by the prohibition of his father, who was at length induced to waive his 
objections by the interference of the king. A young man of patrician family, 
animated with such ardent devotion to the cause of pure religion and liberty 
that, relinquishing all Iris prospects in Britain, he chose to settle in an infant 
colony, which as yet afforded little more than a subsistence for its 
inhabitants, he was received in New England with the fondest regard and 
admiration. He was then little more than twenty-four years of age. His 
youth, which seemed to magnify the sacrifice he had made, increased no 
less the impression which his manners and appearance were calculated to 
pro~ duce. So much did his mind predominate over his senses that, though 
constitutionally timid, and keenly susceptible of hnpressions of pain, yet his 
whole life was one continued course of great and daring enterprise; and 
when, amidst the wreck of his fortunes and the treachery of his associates, 
death was presented to hun in the form of a bloody execution, he prepared 
for it with a heroic and smiling intrepidity, and encountered it with tranquil 


and dignified resignation. The man who could so command himself was 
formed to acquire a powerful ascendency over the minds of others. He was 
instantly admitted a freeman of Massachusetts; and extending his claims to 
respect by the address and ability which he displayed in conducting 
business, he was elected governor in the year subsequent to his arrival, by 
unanimous choice, and with the highest expectations of a happy and advan- 
tageous administration. 


In these expectations they were disappointed. Vane’s ideas of civil and 
religious liberty were at least a century in advance of the people among 
whom he was settled ; his character was not understood ; his youth 
prevented him from commanding the deference to which his personal 
qualities entitled him ; he became involved in a controversy, where he had 
nothing but reason and justice to oppose to violent party spirit ; and a party 
in opposition to him, composed of some of the most noted men in the 
colony, was organised at the very out.set of his career. 


Meantime others of the English nobility were disposed to follow him to the 
Puritan colony. Lords Say and Seal and Lord Brooke signified their 
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willingness to become citizens of [Massachusetts, if they could be permitted 
a hereditary seat in the senate, as at home. The colonial authorities were 
willmg to make any reasonable concession to gain such powerful friends; 
and they offered appointments for life, but declined _ making any 
hereditary grants, assigning the most obvious reason for their refusal — the 
possible incapacity of some future scion of some noble house to discharge 
creditably the duties of a senator. Thus Massachusetts escaped the infliction 
ofa 


hereditary nobility. _ i 


The structure of the government in Massachusetts gave political power to 
the clergy, since church membership was a necessary qualification for a 
voter,i and this could only be obtained by clerical approbation. The 
founders of the colony, AVinthrop and his friends, of course approved of 
this state of things, since it had originated with them. A party, however, 
soon rose in the colony actuated by more liberal views, and opposed to 
every infringe- ment of spiritual liberty. The leader of this party was a 
woman.e 


IMES. ANNE HUTCHINSON 


No person in American annals has suffered more obloquy without cause 
than Mrs. Anne Hutchinson. She came with her husband from Lincolnshire 
to Boston in 1636. Her husband was a man of note, being a representative 
of Boston, and in good repute. Mrs. Hutchinson was a well-educated 
woman. She was ambitious and active, and was delighted with 
metaphysical subtleties and nice distinctions. She had a ready pen and a fine 
memory, and from the habit of taking notes in church she possessed herself 
of all the points in Mr. Cotton’s sermons, which she was fond of 
communicating to others of less retentive faculties. 


She held conference meetings at her own house, and commented on the 
great doctrines of salvation. She entertained several speculative opinions 
that, in the present state of intelligence, would be considered as harmless as 
a poet’s dream, but which at that time “ threw the Avhole colony into a 
flame.” Every household was fevered by religious discmssions upon cove- 
nants of faith and covenants of works, always the most bitter of all disputes. 
In all probability the vanity of Mrs. Hutchinson was raised, to see that she 
could so easily disturb the religious and metaphysical world about her and 
no doubt but that the persecutions she suffered made her more obstinate 
than she otherwise would have been. If they had let her alone, her doctrines 
would have passed away with a thousand other vagaries; but the clergy 
would not suffer this to be, notwithstanding they risked something in calling 
this popular woman to an account. She was considered wiser and more 


learned in the Scriptures than all her opponents. She had powerful friends. 
Sir Henry Vane, the governor, was her friend, and Cotton and A\ 
heelwright, the ministers, were her warm supporters, and had a profound 
respect for her talents and virtues ; but still the majority of the clergy was 
against her. 


In 1637 a synod was called, the first in American history, which was held in 
conclave at Cambridge. It was composed of the governor, the deputy 
governor, the council of assistants, and the teachers and elders of churche.s. 
They sat in conclave for fear of the people, particularly Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
followers. Her friend. Sir Henry Vane, was no longer in the chair of state. In 
this body she was charged with heresy, and called upon to defend herself 


[‘ Indeed, Straus ^ says that Massachusetts was under a government of 
congregations rather than of towns, since only church members could vote.] 
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before these inquisitors. The charges and specifications were numerous, as 
is proved by the judgment of the court. Before the tribunal she stood for 
three weeks, defending herself against a body of inquisitors, who were at 
once the prosecutors, the witnesses, and the judges. The report of the trial is 
said to be from the minutes of Governor Winthrop, certainly not from her 
own brief. The charges from the governor, who presided, were vituperative 
and vague, consisting of general matters rather than of special allegations ; 
to all of which she returned the mo.st acute and pregnant answers, evincing 
a mind of the first order. One after another of her judges questioned and 
harangued, but she never lost her self-possession. The only circumstance in 
the whole ca.se that shows the sincerity of her judges is the report they have 
made of her trial. Her judges were the first in the land, comprising everyone 


in the colony who had not fallen under the suspicion of having been her 
friend. That intolerant old Dudley, the lieutenant-governor, was the most 
invet— erate of her enemies. Cotton, who was called as a witness, behaved 
well, and grave and holy as he was, was treated with great severity as a 
witness. On the whole, they proved nothing against her but that she had 
expressed her ovm opinions freely, and supported them manfully by 
unanswerable texts of Scripture. 


They fomrd her guilty of more than eighty heretical opinions; but, for~ 
tunately for themselves, they did not venture to specify them in her 
sentence, but ordered her to recant and renounce them under the penalty of 
excom-municatipn and banishment. Mrs. Hutchinson was firm ; she made a 
fair explanation, but would not renounce what she conscientiously believed 
to be right.J 


POLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE AXTIXOMIAX COXTROVEKSY ; 
VA Xe’s FALL, 1636 


Amidst the arrogance of spiritual pride, the vagaries of undisciplined 
imaginations, and the extravagances to which the intellectual power may be 
led in its pursuit of ultimate principles, the fonnation of two distinct par~ 
ties may be perceived. The first consistecl of the original settlers, the 
framers of the civil government, and their adherents — they who were 
intent on the foundation and preservation of a commonwealth, and were 
satisfied with the established order of society. They had founded their 
government on the basis of the church, and church membership could be 
obtained only by the favour of the clergy and an exemplary life. They 
dreaded unlimited freedom of opinion as the parent of ruinous divisions. 


The other party was composed of individuals who had arrived after the civil 
government and religious discipline of the colony had been established. 
They caine fresh from the study of the tenets of Geneva, and their pride 
consisted in following the principles of the Reformation with logical 
precision to all their consequences. Their eyes were not primarily directed 
to the institutions of Massachusetts, but to the doctrines of their religious 
system. They had come to the wilderness for freedom of religious opinion, 


and thev resisted every form of despotism over the mind. To them the 
clerg}/ of Massachusetts were “ the ushers of persecution,” “ popish 
factors,” who had not imbibed the true doctrines of Christian reform. Every 
political opinion, every philosophical tenet, assumed in those days a 
theological form : with the doctrine of justification by faith alone, they 
derided the formality of the established religion, and sustained with 
intense fanaticism the paramount authority of private judgment. 
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Anne Hutchinson was encouraged by John Wheelwright, jier brother, and 
by Henry Aduie, the governor of the colony; while a majority of the people 
of Boston sustained her in her rebellion against the clergy. Scholars and 
men of learning, members of the magistracy, and the general court adopted 
her opinions. The public mind seemed hastening towards an insurrection 
against spiritual authority, and she was denounced by Winthrop as 
“weak-— ening the hands and hearts of the people toAvards the ministers,” as 
being “ like Roger Williams or worse.” 


The subject possessed the highest political importance. Nearly all the 
clergy, except Cotton, in whose house “‘ane Avas an inmate, clustered 
together in defence of their influence and in opposition to AAne; and 
Wlieehvright, Avho in a fast-day’s sermon (March, 1637) had strenuously 
maintained the truth of his opinions, and had never been confuted, in spite 
of the remon- strance of the governor, was censured by the general court 
for sedition. At the ensuing choice of magistrates the religious dmsions 
controlled the elections. The friends of Wheelwright had threatened an 
appeal to England ; but in the colony, says Burdett,’ “it Avas accounted 


perjury and treason to speak of appeals to the king.” The contest appeared, 
therefore, to the people, not as the stmggle for intellectual freedom against 
the authority of the clergy, but as a contest for the liberties of Massachusetts 
against the power of the English government. Could it be doubted aaJio 
Avould obtain the confidence of the people ? 


In the midst of such high excitement that eA’en the pious M ilson climbed 
into a tree to harangue the people on election day, M inthrop and his 
friends, the fathers and founders of the colony, recoA/ered the entire 
managenient of the g0AAemment. But the dispute infused its spirit into 
oA“erything ; it interfered with the leA^ of the troops for the Pequot war; it 
mfluenced the respect shown to the magistrates ; the distribution of toAAm 
lots ; the assess ment of rates ; and at last the continued existence of the 
two opposing parties was considered inconsistent with the public peace. To 
prevent the increase of a faction esteemed to be so dangerous, a law 
somewhat analogous to the alien law in England and to the ‘European 
policy of passports, Avas enacted by the party in power ; none should be 
received within the jurisdiction but such as should be allowed by some of 
the magistrates. The dangers Avhich were simultaneously menaced from the 
Episcopal party in the mother country gave to the measure an air of 
magnanimous defiance ; it was alniost a procla— mation of independence. 
As an act of intolerance, it found in Vane‘ an inflexible opponent, and, 
using the language of the times, he left a memorial of his dissent. “Scribes 
and Pharisees, and such as are confirmed in any way of error” — these are 
the remarkable words of the man who soon embarked for England, where 
he afterAvards pleaded in parliament _ for the liberties of Catholics and 
dissenters — “all such are not to be denied cohabitation, but are to be pitied 
and reformed. Ishmael shall dwell in the presence of his brethren.” 


Now that Vane had returned to England, it was hardly_ possible to find any 
grounds of difference betw/een the flexible Cotton and his equally ortho- 
dox opponents. The general peace of the colony being thus assured, the 
triumph of the clergy was complete, and the chfil magistrates proceeded to 


Milton, whose intercourse with Vane afforded him ample opportunities of 
under- standing his character, pronounces a noble eulogy on him in the 
sonnet which commences, 


“Vane, young in years, but in sage counsels old, 


Than whom a better senator ne’er held The helm of Rome.”’] 
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pass sentence on the more resolute offenders. Wheelwright, Anne 
Hutchinson, and Aspinwall were exiled from the territory of Massachusetts, 
as “unfit for the society” of its citizens. 


So ended the Antinomian strife in Massachusetts. The principles of Anne 
Hutchinson were a natural consequence of the progress of the Reforma 
tion. She had imbibed them in Europe ; and it is a singular fact, though easy 
of explanation, that in the very year in which she was arraigned at Boston, 
Descartes, like herself a refugee from his country, like herself a prophetic 
harbinger of the spirit of the coming age, established philosophic liberty on 
the method of free reflection. Both asserted that the conscious judgment of 
the mind is the highest authority to itself. Descartes did but promulgate, 
under the philosophic form of free reflection, the same truth which Anne 
Hutchinson, with the fanaticism of impassioned conviction, avowed under 
the form of inward revelations. 


Wheelwright and his immediate friends removed to the banks of the 
Piscataqua, and at the head of tide-waters on that stream they founded the 
town of Exeter; one more little republic in the wilderness, organised on the 
principles of natural justice by the voluntary combination of the inhab- 
itants. 


The larger number of the friends of Anne Hutchinson, led by John Clarke 
and William Coddington, proceeded to the south, designing to make a plan- 
tation on Long Island, or near Delaware Bay. But Roger Williams wel-= 
comed them to his vicinity (March 24th, 1638), and his own influence, and 
the powerful name of Henry Mane, prevailed with Miantonomoh, the chief 
of the Narragansets, to obtain for them a gift of the beautiful island of 


Rhode Island. The spirit of the institutions established by this band of 
voluntary exiles, on the soil which they owed to the benevolence of the 
natives, was derived from natural justice; a social compact, signed after the 
manner of the precedent at New Plymouth, so often imitated in America, 
founded the government upon the basis of the universal consent of every 
inhabitant; the forms of the administration were borrowed from the 
examples of the Jews. Coddington was elected judge in the new Israel, and 
three elders were soon chosen as his assistants. The colony rested on the 
principle of intellectual liberty; philosophy itself could not have placed the 
right on a broader basis. The settlement prospered, and it became necessary 
to establish a consti- tution. It was therefore ordered by the whole body of 
freemen, and “unani- mously agreed upon, that the government, which this 
body politic doth attend unto in this island, and the jurisdiction thereof, in 
favour of our prince, is a Democracie, or popular government; that is to say, 
it is in the power of the body of freemen orderly assembled, or major part of 
them, to make or constitute just Lawes, by which they will be regulated, 
and to depute from among themselves such ministers as shall see them 
faithfully executed between man and man. It was further ordered that none 
be accounted a delinquent for doctrine”; the law for “liberty of conscience 
was perpetuated.” The little community was held together by the bonds of 
affection and freedom of opinion; benevolence was their rule; they trusted 
in the power of love to win the victory ; and “ the signet for the state ” was 
ordered to be “ a sheafe of arrows,” with “the motto Amor vincet omnia.” A 
patent from England seemed necessary for their protection; and to whom 
could they direct their letters but to the now powerful Henry A/ane ? 


Such were the institutions which sprung from the party of Anne Hutch- 
inson. But she did not long enjoy their protection. Recovering from a 
transient dejection of mind, she had gloried in her sufferings, as her great- 
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est happiness; and, making her way through the forest, she travelled by land 
to the settlement of Roger Williams, and from thence joined her friends on 
the island, sharing with them the hardships of early emigrants. Her powerful 
mind still continued its activity; young men from the colonies became 
converts to her opinions; and she excited such admiration that to the leaders 
in Massachusetts it “gave cause of suspicion of witchcraft.” She was in a 
few’ years left a widow, but was blessed with affectionate chil- dren. A 
tinge of fanaticism pervaded her family : one of her sons and Collins, her 
son-in-law, had ventured to expostulate with the people of Boston on the 
wrongs of their mother. But would the Puritan magistrates of that day 
tolerate an attack on their government? Severe imprisonments for many 
months was the punishment inflicted on the young men for their boldness. 
Rhode Island itself seemed no longer a safe place of refuge, and the whole 
family removed beyond New Haven into the territory of the Dutch. The 
violent Kieft had provoked an insurrection among the Indians; the house of 
Anne Hutchinson was attacked and set on fire (1643) ; herself, her son-in- 
law, and all their family, save one child, perished by the rude weapons of 
the savages, or were consumed by the flames.“ 


THE COLONISATION OF CONNECTICUT 


When Lord Brooke and lords Say and Seal proposed to emigrate to New 
England, they obtained from the earl of Warwick an assignment of a grant 
which he had received from the Plymouth council for lands on the Con- 
necticut river, and they had proceeded so far in their design as to send out 
an agent to take possession of the territory and build a fort. “Happily for 
America,” says Grahame,’ “the sentiments and habits that rendered them 
unfit members of a society where complete bivil liberty and perfect 
simplicity of manners were esteemed requisite to the general happiness, 
prevented these noblemen from carrying their project into execution. They 
proposed to establish an order of nobility and hereditary magistracy in 
America, and consumed so much time in arguing this important point with 


the other set~ tlers who were to be associated with them, that at length their 
ardour for emigration subsided, and nearer and more interesting projects 
opened to their view in England.” 


In 1633 certain emigrants from the New Plymouth colony built a trading- 
house at Windsor, and others from Massachusetts Avere preparing to follow 
them; but they had all been preceded by the subjects of another European 
power. The first settlements on the Connecticut river were effected by the 
Dutch; and the imputation of the English settlers that the former were 
intruders seems to be quite unfounded in justice or truth. The patent 
obtained from their own government for all lands they should discover 
included the lands on the Connecticut river, which was as yet unknovni to 
the English. They traded with the Indians for several years, and purchased 
from them a tract of land, on Avhich they erected a fort and trading-house at 
Hart- ford before the English had taken possession of the country. Those 
who came from Plymouth and Massachusetts colonies, and attempted to 
drive the Dutch from their settlements, were not possessed of the smallest 
title from the Plymouth Company. The prior claim of the Dutch will appear 
from the account of this transaction given by Governor Bradford,” in 
which he relates hoAv they eluded the vigilance of the Dutch by craft and 
deceit, and, on the pretence of trading with the natives, succeeded in 
passing their settlement. 
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and sailed to about a mile above them, on the Connecticut, where they made 
a clearing, erected a house, and fortified the place by palisades. The writer 
continues : “ The Dutch send word home to the Monhatos of what was done 
; and in process of time they send a band of about seventy men, in warlike 
manner, with colours displayed, to assault us; but seeing us strengthened, 


and that it would cost blood, they come to a parley, and return in peace. 
And this was our entrance there. Wm did the Dutch no wrong, for we took 
not a foot of any land they bought, but went to the place above them, and 
bought that tract of land which belonged to the Indians we carried with us, 
and our friends, with whom the Dutch had nothing to do.” 


In 1634 a number of the inhabitants of Cambridge, with the reverend Mr. 
Hooker at their head, applied to the general court of Massachusetts for 
permission to remove to the banks of the Connecticut, on the plea that the 
number of emigrants did not allow them such a choice of lands as they 
desired. The court was dhdded on the subject, and its consideration was 
postponed for a time. Several of the most active of those engaged in the 
enterprise had proceeded so far in their preparations for removing that they 
would not wait the court’s consent ; and, accordingly, five of them set out 
and pro~ ceeded to a beautiful spot on the Connecticut, a few miles below 
Hartford, where they built huts and passed the winter. The general court 
again assembled in May, 1636, and granted permission to Hooker and his 
com- pany to remove to Connecticut, as they desired; stipulating, however, 
that they should remain under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. Active 
prepara-— tions for removal were immediately commenced, and small parties 
were sent out in advance, not only from Cambridge, but also from 
Dorchester and Watertown. 


While preparing for their departure from Massachusetts, the colonists were 
apprised that the lands they had intended to occupy had been granted to a 
London company by royal charter. They finally determined to go, having 
agreed with the Plymouth Company that in case they were obliged to aban- 
don the lands the company should indemnify them, or provide another place 
of settlement. They commenced their journey about the middle of October, 
accompanied by their cattle, swine, and other property, and numbering 
about sixty persons, men, women, and children. They were occupied 
several weeks on the march, having numberless difficulties to encounter in 
the fording of streams, crossing hills and swamps, and cutting pathways 
through dense forests. When near the place of their destination the company 
divided, and different parties occupied the several towns of Windsor, 
Hartford, and Wethersfield. 


LTnfortunately for the settlers, the winter began much earlier than usual ; 
the weather was stormy and severe, and by the 15th of November Connec- 
ticut river was frozen over, and the snow lay to a considerable depth. Sev- 
eral vessels were wrecked on the New England coast, and from one three 
men escaped to New Plymouth, famished and benumbed with wandering 
for ten days in deep snow. A general scarcity of provisions ensued by the 
beginning of December. A party of thirteen set out for Boston, and on their 
way one of the number fell through the ice in crossing a stream, and the 
remainder must have perished but for the kindness of the Indians. _ An~ 
other party of sixty persons proceeded dovm the river to meet their 
provisions ; but being disappointed in this, they went on board the Rebecca, 
a vessel of sixty tons, which was shut up by the ice, twenty miles up the 
river. By the partial melting of the ice she was enabled to return to open 
water, but running on a bar in the sound, she was obliged to unload in order 
to get off. 
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The cargo was replaced, and in live days they reached Boston. Those who 
remained on the Connecticut suffered intensely during the winter, and 
though they were kindly assisted by the Indians, yet they were forced to 
subsist on malt, grains, and acorns. 


Those wdio had left Connecticut in the winter, returned thither in the spring, 
accompanied by many others who had determined to take up their abode in 
the new colony. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE PEQUOTS (1637 A.D.) 


The Indians about the Connecticut had shown a hostile disposition from the 
first settlement. The Pequots were the most formidable tribe of New 
England, numbering from seven hundred to a thousand warriors, long 
accustomed to victory. Their principal forts were at Groton, where their 
great prince Sassacus resided, and at Stonington, on the Mystic river. The 
Pequots were endeavouring to form a league with the Narragansets and 
Mohegans for the utter extirpation of the whites. Information of this design 
had been given to the governor of Massachusetts by Roger AVilliams ; but 
not content with this measure of precaution, the intrepid founder of Rhode 
Island embarked himself alone in a small canoe and proceeded directly to 
the house of the sachem of the Narragansets. Here he met the emissaries of 
the Pequots, and it was not without days and nights of earnest solicitation, 
and at the imminent peril of his life, that he finally succeeded in detaching 
the Narragansets from the league. Their example was followed by the 
Mohe- gans, and thus the Pequots were left to contend smgle-handed with 
their civilised adversaries. 


Meanwhile the repeated injuries inflicted by the Pequots, and the actual 
murder of about thirty of the settlers, determined the general court of Con- 
necticut to proceed to active hostilities; and on the 1st of May, 1637, they 
resolved to raise ninety men, who were placed under the command of Cap- 
tain Mason. This force, accompanied by sixty friendly Indians under Uncas, 
a Mohegan sachem, sailed on the 19th for Narragansett Bay. On the 22nd 
they repaired to the court of Canonicus, the patriarch of the tribe, and were 
received with Indian solemnity by the younger and more fiery sachem 
Miantonomoh, who offered to join them. They here heard of the arrival of 
the Massachusetts troops at Providence; but it was determined not to wait 
for them, and on the next day the allies marched to Nihantick, bordering on 
the country of the Pequots. Here a large body of friendly Indians joined 
them, and, pushing on the Mystic river, the army encamped about two miles 
from the enemy’s fort, just at nightfall. The Pequots, who had seen the 
vessels pass the harbour some days before, and believed that the English 
wanted courage to attack them, were passing the night in rejoicing, singing, 
and dancing, till weary with these exertions they at last sought repose. A 
bright moon favoured the English, who surprised the fort just before day. 
The barking of a watch-dog and cry of an Indian sentinel roused the 
slumbering savages, who rushed from their wigwams to meet a determined 


foe. The Pequots fought bravely, and would probably have made their 
escape, had not j\lason set fire to their dwellings, and thus forced them from 
their lurking-places into open light, to be a mark for the English muskets. 
The victory was complete, but the conquerors were in a dangerous situation. 
Several of their numbers wore killed, and one-fourth wounded. The 
remainder, exhausted with fatigue, destitute of provisions, and ill-provided 
with ammunition, were exposed to the rage of a fresh body of savages, but a 
few miles distant, who 
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would be exasperated on hearing of the destruction of their brethren. For- 
tunately, at the time of this perplexity their vessels were seen steering into 
the harbour; and being received on board, the troops reached their homes in 
less than a month from the day that the court had resolved on war. 


The troops from Massachusetts and Connecticut arrived in time to hunt out 
a number of the fugitives, burn their remaining villages, and lay waste their 
corn-fields. Sassacus fled towards the Hudson, with a party of his chief 
sachems ; but he was surprised liy the Mohawks, and with his warriors put 
to death, Mononotto alone escaped. e 


THE NEW HAVEN COLONY (1637 A.D.) 


The few that survived, about two hundred, surrendering in desjmir, were 
enslaved by the English, or incorporated among the Mohegans and the 
Narragansets. There remained not a sannup nor squaw, not a warrior nor 
child, of the Pequot name. A nation had disappeared from the family of 
man. The vigour and courage displayed by the settlers on the Connecticut, 
in this first Indian war in New England, struck terror into the savages, and 
secured a long succession of years of peace. The infant was safe in its 
cradle, the labourer in the helds, the solitary traveller during the night- 


watches in the forest; the houses needed no bolts, the settlements no 
palisades./ 


THE ”fundamental ORDERS”; THE FIRST WRITTEN CONSTITUTION 
(1639 A.D.) 


Under the benignant auspices of peace, the citizens resolved to perfect its 
political institutions, and to form a body politic by a voluntary associa- 
tion. The constitution which was thus framed (January 14th, 1639) was of 
unexampled liberality. [It was known as “The Fundamental Orders,” and 
adopted by a general convention of the planters of the three towns of Hart- 
ford, AVindsor, and AVethersfiekh] The elective franchise belonged to all 
the members of the towns who had taken the oath of allegiance to the 
common- wealth; the magistrates and legislature were chosen annually by 
ballot; and the representatives were apportioned among the towns according 
to popu- lation. Centuries have elapsed; the world has been made wiser by 
the most various experience; political institutions have become the theme 
on which the most powerful and cultivated minds have been employed; and 
so many constitutions have been framed or reformed, stifled or subverted, 
that memory may despair of a complete catalogue; but the people of 
Connecticut have found no reason to deviate essentially from the frame of 
government estab- lished by their fathers. No jurisdiction of the English 
monarch was recog— nised ; tire laws of honest justice were the basis of the 
commonwealth, and therefore its foundations were lasting. These humble 
emigrants invented an admirable system. No ancient usages, no hereditary 
differences of rank,gio established interests, impeded the application of the 
principles of justice. They who judge of men by their services to the human 
race, will never cease to honour the memory of Hooker and of Haynes.’ 


Alexander Johnston? speaks even more glowingly of the Fundamental 
Orders, He speaks of the first constitution of Connecticut as being ” the first 
written constitution, in the modern sense of the term, as a permanent 
limitation on governmental power, known in history,” and it is not strange 
that he becomes enthusiastic in characterising so memorable a document. 
Possibly there is something of local partisanship in his plea, yet ive shall 
not 
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be far wrong in accepting his point of view for the moment and inspecting 
the constitution through his eyes. He notes that there is a popular opinion to 
the effect that democracy had its origin on the western continent in a 
compact that was really made in the cabin of the Mayflower, but he declares 
that the instrument in question had no sound political basis, and was indeed 
the exponent of no new or progressive idea. It even began, quite after the 
manner of European documents of the time, with formal acknowledgment 
of the authority of the king ; and this was natural enough, considering that 
the authors of the document were themselves subjects of the king, who had 
no thought of breaking away from the traditions of their country, nor any 
feeling that they were entering an alien territory. 


Possibly Johnston goes too far, however, in declaring that the Plymouth 
system was only accidentally democratic, unless indeed the word accidental 
be used in a very liberal interpretation ; for, after all, the Pilgrim Fathers, 
notwithstanding their recognition of the king’s authority and their loyalty to 
that form of government under which they had been reared, had 
nevertheless an idea of reaching out for greater freedom of personal action 
— though that idea came to be interpreted as meaning that your neighbour’s 
manner of life must be established in accordance with your own 
conceptions of propriety. 


THE TKUE IMPORT OF THE ORDERS 


But such limitations of the altruistic spirit are little to be wondered at. It is 
not easy to vault from one form of government or one manner of life to 
another. Progress in politics, as in other affairs, must be by evolution if new 
goals are to be securely reached, rather than by sudden saltations. Perhaps it 


is not to be wondered at that the Plymouth colony could not accomplish all 
that was brought to pass at a later period on the banks of die Connecticut, 
and under the leadership of such a reformer as Thomas Hooker. There is 
little doubt that here at Hartford a distinct step towards a broader 
interpretation of the spirit of democracy was made ; perhaps even the step 
was SO important as to justify Johnston’s characterising of it as a new birth. 
But be that as it may, the essential feature of the idea which finds 
embodiment in the Fundamental Orders was one that was to play an 
important part in the future history, not only of New England, but of all 
other portions of the American commonwealth. It was the _ idea that the 
town is the unit of government ; that the smallest community is a 
microcosm in which the principles of government that control the 
commonwealth as a whole are to be embodied. 


Speaking more specifically, Johnston regards the really new principle 
introduced by the Orders as being the provision that certain chief in~ 
habitants of each town, not exceeding seven, were to be chosen to act as 
magistrates. This was the foundation of that system of local executive 
boards or “ selectmen ” who from that time forward were to exercise the 
responsibility of deciding all minor matters, and even matters of consider= 
able moment, for their respective commonwealths in the intervals between 
the town meetings. Numerous details as to the right of suffrage, the pow’ er 
of selling lands, of passing local laws, and of matters of assessment and 
taxation, were naturally included in the constitution, though some of these 
required to be interpreted by the courts at a later day. All in all, these pro- 
ceedings in Connecticut in 1639 have been held singularly to forecast, on a 
small scale, the great developments that were to mark the national growth 
of the succeeding century. « 
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THE NEW HAVEN COLONY 


In equal independence, a Puritan colony sprang up at New Haven, under the 
guidance of John Davenport as its pastor, and of the excellent Theophilus 
Eaton, who was annually elected its governor for twenty years, till his 
death. Its forms were austere, unmixed Calvinism, but the spirit of 
humanity had sheltered itself under the rough exterior. The colonists held 
their first gath- ering under a branching oak (April 18th, 1638). It was a 
season of gloom. Under the leafless tree the little flock were taught by 
Davenport that, like the Son of man, they were led into the wilderness to be 
tempted. After a day of fasting and prayer, they rested their first frame of 
government on a simple plantation covenant, that “ all of them would be 
ordered by the rules which the Scriptures held forth to them.” A title to 
lands was obtained by a treaty with the natives, whom they protected 
against the Mohawks. When, after more than a year, the free planters of the 
colony desired a more perfect form of government, they held their 
constituent assembly in a barn (June 4th, 1639). There, by the influence of 
Davenport, it was solemnly resolved that the Scriptures are the perfect rule 
of a commonwealth; that the purity and peace of the ordinance to 
themselves and their posterity were the great end of civil order ; and that 
church members only should be free burgesses. A committee of twelve was 
selected to choose seven men, qualified for the foundation work of 
organising the government. Eaton, Davenport, and five others were “the 
seven pillars” for the new house of wisdom in the wilderness. August 23rd, 
1639, the seven pillars assembled, possessing for the time absolute power. 
Having abrogated every previous executive trust, they admitted to the court 
all church members ; the character of civil magistrates was next expounded 
“from the sacred oracles”; and the election followed. Then Davenport, in 
the words of Moses to Israel in the wilder- ness, gave a charge to the 
governor, to judge righteously; “the cause that is too hard for you” — such 
was part of the minister’s text — “bring it unto me, and I will hear it.” 
Annual elections were ordered; and thus New Haven made the Bible its 
statute-book, and the elect its freemen. As neighbouring towns were 
planted, each was likewise a house of wisdom, resting on ^ its seven pillars, 
and aspiring to be illumined by the eternal light. The colonists prepared for 
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the second coming of Christ, which they confidently expected. Meantime 
their pleasant villages spread along the Sound, and on the opposite shore of 
Long Island, and for years they nursed the hope of “ speedily plant-mg 
Delaware.” 


MASSACHUSETTS PREPARES TO RESIST CHARLES I 


The English government was not indifferent to the progress of the colonies 
of New England. The fate of the first emigrants had been watched by all 
J)arties with benevolent curiosity ; nor was there any inducement to oppress 
the few sufferers, whom the hardships of their condition were so fast 
wasting away. The adventurers were encouraged by a proclamation on 
November 24th, 1630, which, with a view to their safety, prohibited the sale 
of firearms 


to the savages. _iii 


The stern discipline exercised by the government’ at Salern produced an 
early harvest of enemies; resentment long rankled m the minds of some, 
whom Endicott had perhaps too passionately punished; and when they 
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returned to England, Mason and Gorges, the rivals of the Massachusetts 
Company, willingly echoed their vindictive complaints. Massachusetts was 
ably defended by Saltonstall, Humphrey, and Cradock, its friends in 
England. 


Revenge did not slumber because it had been once defeated; and the 
triumphant success of the Puritans in America disposed the leaders of the 
high-church party to listen to the claniours of the mahgnant. Proof was 
produced of marriages celebrated by civil magistrates, and of the system of 
colonial church discipline — proceedings which were wholly at variance 
with the laws of England. “The departure of so many of the best,” such 
“num- bers of faithful and free-born Enghshmen and good Christimis,” 
began to be regarded by the archbishops as an affair of state; and ships 
bound with passengers for New England w^ere detained in the Thames by 
an order of the council. Burdett “ had also written from New England to 
Laud that “the colonists aimed not at new discipline, but at sovereignty”; 
and the greatest apprehensions were raised by a requisition which 
commanded the letters patent of the company to be produced in England. 
To this requisi- tion the emigrants returned no reply. 


Still more menacing was the appointment of an arbitrary special 
commission for the colonies. The archbishop of Canterbury and those who 
were associated with him, on April 10th, 1634, received full power over the 
American planta- tions, to establish the government and dictate the laws ; 
to regulate the church ; to inflict even the heaviest punishments; and to 
revoke any charter which had been surreptitiously obtained, or which 
conceded liberties prejudicial to the royal prerogative. 


The news of this commission reached Boston (September 18th), and it was 
at the same time rumoured that a general governor was on his way. The in~ 
telligence awakened the most lively interest in the whole colony, and led to 
the boldest measures. Poor as the new settlements were, six hundred pounds 
were raised towards fortifications ; “ the assistants and the deputies 
discovered their minds to one another,” and the fortifications were hastened. 
All the ministers assembled at Boston on January 19th, 1635; it marks the 
age, that their opinions were consulted; it marfe the age still more, that they 
unanimously declared against the reception of a general governor. 


Restraints were therefore placed upon emigration (December, 1634); no one 
above the rank of a serving-man might remove to the colony without the 
special leave of the commissioners; and persons of inferior order were 
required to take the oaths of supremacy and allegiance. Willingly as these 


acts were performed by religious bigotry, they were prompted by another 
cause. The members of the grand council of Plymouth, long reduced to a 
state of inactivity, prevented by the spirit of the English merchants from 
oppressing the people, and having already made grants of all the lands from 
Penobscot to Long Island, determined to resign their charter, which was no 
longer possessed of any value. Several of the company desired as individ- 
uals to become the proprietaries of extensive territories, even at the dis~ 
honour of invalidating all their grants as a corporation. The hope of 
acquiring principalities subverted the sense of justice. A meeting of the 
lords was duly convened, and the whole coast, from Acadia to beyond the 
Hudson, being divided into shares, was distributed, in part at least, by lots. 
Whole provinces gained an owner by the drawing of a lottery. 


Thus far all went smoothly ; it was a more difficult matter to gain 
possession of the prizes ; the independent and inflexible colony of 
Massachusetts formed too serious an obstacle. The grant for Massachusetts, 
it was argued, was 
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surreptitiously obtained; the lands belonged to Robert Gorges by a prior 
deed; the intruders had “made themselves a free people.” The general patent 
for New England was surrendered to the king in June. To obtain of turn a 
confirmation of their respective grants, and to invoke the whole force of 
English power against the charter of Massachusetts, were at the same time 
t& objects of the members of the Plymouth Company, distinctly avowed in 
their public acts. 


Now was the season of greatest peril to the rising liberties of New England. 
The king and council already feared the consequences that might come 
from the unbridled spirits of the Americans ; his dislike was notorious ; and 
at the Trinity term in the court of king’s bench a giio warranto was brought 
against the company of the Massachusetts Bay. At the ensuing Michaelmas 
sev-— eral of its members who resided in England made their appearance, 


and judgment was pronounced against them individually ; the rest of the 
patentees stood outlawed, but no judgment was entered up against them. 
The unex— pected death (in December) of Mason, who, as the proprietary of 
New Hamp - shire, had been the chief mover of all the aggressions on the 
rights of the adjoining colony, suspended the hostile movements, whicli 
Gorges had too much honesty and too little intrigue to renew. 


The severe censures in the star chamber, the greatness of the fines, which 
avarice rivalled bigotry m imposing, the rigorous proceedings with regard 
to ceremonies, the suspending and silencing of multitudes of ministers, still 
continued; and men were, says John Miller, “enforced by heaps to desert 
their native country. Nothing but the wide ocean, and the savage deserts of 
America, could hide and shelter them from the fury of the bishops.” The 
pillory had become the bloody scene of human agony and mutilation, as an 
ordinary punishment, and the friends of Laud jested on the sufferings which 
were to cure the obduracy of fanatics. They were provoked to the indis= 
cretion of a complaint, and then involved in a persecution. They were im- 
prisoned and scourged; their noses were slit; their ears were cut off; their 
cheeks were marked with a red-hot brand. But the lash and the shears and 
the glowing iron could not destroy principles which were rooted in the soul, 
and which danger made it glorious to profess. Not even America could long 
be safe against the designs of despotism. A proclamation was issued to 
prevent the emigration of Puritans ; the king refused his dissenting subjects 
the security of the wilderness. 


The privy council interfered to stay a squadron of eight ships, which were 
in the Thames, preparing to embark for New England (May 1st, 1638). It 
has been said that Hampden and Cromwell were on board this fleet. _ The 
English ministry of that day might willingly have exiled Hampden ; no_ 
original authors, except royalists writing on hearsay, allude to the design 
imputed to him. There are no circumstances in the lives of Hampden and 
Crom- well corroborating the story, but many to establish its improbability; 
there came over, during this summer, twenty ships, and at least three 
thousand persons; and had Hampden designed to emigrate, he whose 
maxim in life forbade retreat, and whose resolution was as fixed as it was 
calm, possessed energy enough to have accomplished his purpose. Nor did 
he ever embark for America; the fleet in which he is said to have taken his 


passage was delayed but a few days ; on petition of the owners and 
passengers King Charles removed the restraint ; the ships proceeded on 
their intended voyage ; and the whole company, as it seems without 
diminution, arrived safely in the bay of Massachusetts. Had Hampden and 
Cromwell been of the party, they too would have reached New England, 
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MASSACHUSETTS REFUSES TO SURRENDER ITS CHARTER 


A few weeks before this attempt to stay emigration, the lords of the council 
had written to Winthrop, recalling to mind the former proceedings by a quo 
warranto, and demanding the return of the patent. In case of refusal, it was 
added, the king would assume into his own hands the entire management of 
the plantation. But “David in exile could more safely expostulate with Saul 
for the vast space between them.” The colonists, without desponding, 
demanded a trial before condemnation. They urged (September 6th) that the 
recall of the patent would be a manifest breach of faith, pregnant with evils 
to themselves and their neighbours ; that it would strengthen the plantations 
of the French and the Dutch; that it would dis~ courage all future attempts 
at colonial enterprise ; and, finally, “ if the patent be taken from us” — such 
was their cautious but energetic remonstrance — “ the common people will 
conceive that his majesty hath cast them off, and that hereby they are freed 
from their allegiance and subjection, and there- fore will be ready to 
confederate themselves under a new government, for their necessary safety 
and subsistence, which will be of dangerous example unto other plantations, 


and perilous to ourselves, of incurring his majes- ty’s displeasure.” They 
therefore beg of the royal clemency the favour of neglect. 


But before their supplication could find its way to the throne, the monarch 
was himself already involved in disasters. There is now no time to oppress 
New England ; the throne itself totters ; there is no need to forbid 
emigration ; England is at once become the theatre of wonderful events, and 
many fiery spirits, who had fled for a refuge to the colonies, rush back to 
share in the open struggle for liberty. In the following years, 1640 to 1642, 
few passengers came over; the reformation of church and state, the attainder 
of Strafford, the impeachment of Laud, the great enemy of Massachusetts, 
caused all men to stay in England in expectation of a new world. 


Yet a nation was already planted in New England; a commonwealth was 
matured ; the contests in which the unfortunate Charles became engaged, 
and the republican revolution that followed, left the colonists, for the space 
of twenty years, nearly unmolested in the enjoyment of the benefits of 
virtual independence. The change which their industry had wrought in the 
wilder- ness was the admiration of their times— the wonder of the world. 
Plenty prevailed throughout the settlements. The wigwams and hovels in 
which the English had at first found shelter were replaced by well-built 
houses. The number of emigrants who had arrived in New England before 
the assem- bling of the Long Parliament is estimated to have been twenty- 
one thousand two hundred. One hundred and ninety-eight ships had borne 
them across the Atlantic; and the whole cost of the plantations had been 
almost a mill- ion of dollars — a great expenditure and a great emigration 
for that age. 


Affluence was already beginning to follow in the train of industry. The 
natural exports of the country were furs and lumber; grain was carried to the 
West Indies; fish also was a staple. The business of shipbuilding was early 
introduced. Vessels of four hundred tons were constructed before 1643. So 
long as the ports were filled with newcomers, the domestic con~ sumption 
had required nearly all the produce of the colony. But now, says Winthrop 9 
(and in the history of American industry the fact is worth preserving), “our 
supplies from England failing much, men began to look about them, and 
fell to a manufacture of cotton, whereof wf” had store from 
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Barbadoes.” In view of the exigency, “the general court” had already “made 
order for the manufacture of woollen and linen cloth.” 


The Long Parliament contained among its members many sincere favour- 
ers of the Puritan plantations. Yet the English in America, with wise cir~ 
cumspection, did not for a moment forget the dangers of a foreign 
jurisdiction. As Winthrop says, “ Upon the great liberty which the king had 
left the parlia= ment in England, some of our friends there wrote to us 
advice to solicit for us in the parliament, giving us hope that we might 
obtain much. But con~ sulting about it, we declined the motion for this 
consideration, that if we should put ourselves under the protection of the 
parliament, we must then be subject to all such laws as they should make, 
or, at least, such as they might impose upon us. It might prove very 
prejudicial to us.” The love of political independence declined even 
benefits. When letters arrived, inviting the colonial churches to send their 
deputies to the Westminster assembly of divines, in 1642, the same sagacity 
led them to neglect the invi- tation. 


Still more important for New England were the benefits of a secure 
domestic legislation. Among the first-fruits may be esteemed the general 
declaration of the principles of liberty — the promulgation of a bill of 
rights. The colony, moreover, in 1641 offered a free welcome and aid, at the 
public cost, to Christians of every nation who might fly beyond the Atlantic 
“to escape from wars or famine, or the tyranny and oppression of their 
perse- cutors.” The nation, by a special statute, made the fugitive and the 
perse- cuted the guests of the commonwealth. Its hospitality was as wide as 
mis~ fortune. 


The same liberality dictated the terms on which the jurisdiction of Mas- 
sachusetts was extended over New Hampshire, and the strict interpretation 
of the charter offered an excuse for claiming the territory. The banks of the 
Piscataqua had not been peopled by Puritans, and the system of Mas- 


sachusetts could not properly be applied to the new acquisitions. The 
general court adopted on September 8th, 1642, the measure which justice 
recommended; neither the freemen nor the deputies of New Hampshire 
were required to be church members. Thus political harmony was estab= 
lished, though the settlements long retained marks of the difference of their 
origin. 


The attempt to gain possession of the territory on Narragansett Bay was less 
deserving of success. Massachusetts proceeded with the decision of an 
independent state. Samuel Gorton had created disturbances in the district of 
Warwick. A minority of the inhabitants, wearied with harassing disputes, 
requested the interference of the magistrates of Massachusetts, and two 
sachems, near Providence, surrendered the soil to the jurisdiction of the 
state. Gorton and his partisans did not disguise their scorn for the colonial 
clergy; they were advocates for liberty of conscience; they denied the 
authority of the magistrates of Massachusetts, not only on the soil of 
Warwick, but ever3w‘here, inasmuch as it was tainted by a want of true 
allegiance. Such opinions, if carried into effect, would have destroyed the 
ecclesiastical system of Massachusetts and subverted its liberties, and were 
therefore thought worthy of death ; but the public opinion of the time, as 
expressed by a small majority of the deputies, was more merciful, and Gor- 
ton and his associates were imprisoned (1643). It is the nature of a popular 
state to cherish peace ; the people murmured at the severity of their rulers, 
and the imprisoned men were soon set at liberty; but the claim to the 
territory was not immediately abandoned, u. w. — VOL. xxm. I 
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THE EXITED COLONIES OF NEW ENGLAND 


The enlargement of the territory of ]\Iassachusetts was, in part, a result of 
the virtual independence which the commotions in the mother country had 
secured to the colonies. The establishment of a union among the Puritan 
states of New England was a still more important measure. Immediately 
after the victories over the Pequots in 1637, at a time when the earliest 
synod had gathered in Boston the leadmg magistrates and elders of Con- 
necticut, the clesign of a confederacy was proposed. The next year it_ came 
again into discussion ; but Coimecticut, offended “ because some pre- 
eminence was yielded to Massachusetts,” insisted on reserving to each state 
a nega- tive on the proceedings of the confederacy. This reservation was 
refused,. 


The vicinity of the Dutch, a powerful neighbom-, whose claims Connecticut 
could not, single-handed, defeat, led the_ colonists on the west to renew the 
negotiation ; and with such success that, m 1643, the United Colonies of 
New England were, says Winthrop,5’ “made all as one.” Protection against 
the encroachments of the Dutch and the French; security against the tribes 
of savages ; the liberties of the gospel in purity and in peace — these were 
the motives to the confederacy, which did, itself, continue nearly half a 
century, and which, even after it was cut down, left a hope that a new and a 
better union would spring from its root. 


Neither was the measure accomplished without a progress in political 
science. If the delegates from tlmee of the states were empowered to frame 
and definitively conclude a miion, the colony of Pljmiouth now set the 
example of requiring that the act of their constituent representatives should 
have no force till confirmed by a majority of the people. 


The union embraced the separate goverimients of j\[assachusetts, Phun- 
outh, Connecticut, and New Haven; but to each its respective local 
jm’i.sdiction was carefully reserved. The affairs of the confederacy were 
intrusted to commissioners, consisting of two from each colony. Church 
membership was the only qualification required for the office. The 
commissioners, who were to assemble annually, or oftener if exigencies 


demanded, might deliber- ate on all things which are “the proper 
concomitants or consequents of a confederation.” The affairs of peace and 
war,_ and especially Indian affairs, exclusively belonged to them ; thej/ 
were authorised to make internal improve- ments at the common charge; 
they, too, were the guardians to see equal and speedy justice assured to all 
the confederates in every jm’isdiction. The common expenses were to be 
assessed according to population. 


Thus remarkable for umnixed shnplicity was the form of the first con~ 
federated government in America. It was a directory, apparently without 
any check. There was no president, except as a moderator of ffs meetings; 
and the larger state, Massachusetts, superior to all the rest in territory, 
wealth, and population, had no greater number of votes than New Haven. 
But the commissioners were, in reality, little more than a deliberative body; 
they possessed no executive power, and, while they could decree a war and 
a levy of troops, it remained for the states to carry their votes into effect. 


Provision was made for the reception of new members into the league; but 
the provision was wholly without results. The people beyond the Piscataqua 
were not admitted because “they ran a different course” from the Puritans, 
“both in their ministry and in their civil administration.” The plantations of 
Providence also desired in vain to participate in the benefits of the union; 
and the request of the island of Pdiode Island was equally rejected 
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because it would not consent to form a part of the jurisdiction of Plymouth. 
Yet this early confederacy survived the jealousies of the Long Parliament, 
met with favour from the protector, and remained safe from censure on the 
restoration of the Stuarts.“ 
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RHODE ISLAND SECURES A CHARTER 


Thus excluded from the benefit of the federal union, the inliabitants of 
Rhode Island and Providence endeavoured to provide for their separate 
secur- ity by conciliating the friendship of the Indians, and the humane and 
cour- teous policy which they piusued proved remarkably successful. 


The main object of the confederacy was secmity against their still power-= 
ful neighbours, the Indians. They, however, were becoming weaker by con~ 
tentions among themselves. In 1643 the Narragansets, imder the direction 
of their chief, Miantonomoh, assembling to the number of a thousand war- 
riors, fell suddenly upon the Mohegans, the allies of the English; but they 
were defeated, and the chief was taken prisoner. His captor, Uncas, con~ 
ducted hun to Hartford, where he was formally tried by “the elders,” to 
whom his case had been referred, and sentenced to die. His English judges 
might have spared their pains, on this occasion, as it was a common practice 
among the Indians to kill captives taken in war. Uncas, having received the 
sanction of his allies, conducted his prisoner beyond the jurisdiction of 
Connecticut and put him to death. Miantonomoh deserved a better fate. His 
hospitable treatment of Roger Williams should have insm’ed him the 
protection of every white man in New England. 


In 1644 an act of the Long Parliament gave to Rhode Island, at the instance 
of Roger Williams, who visited England for the purpose of obtaming it, “a 
free and. absolute charter of civil government.” Williams’ ancient 
friendship with Vane was the principal means of his success in this 
important affair. But the colony was still menaced with dismemberment, by 
a grant of the council of state, in England, made in 1651 to Codclington, to 
govern the islands. This difficulty was removed, however, by a second visit 
of Williams to England, and the integrity of the state was preserved. The 
active friendship of Vane was still, says Backus,’ “ the sheet-anchor of 
Rhode Island.” 


About the same tune Maine was brought under the jurisdiction of Massa-— 
chusetts. The death of Gorges (March 1st, 1642) in the civil war of Eng- 
land, and the neglect of his heirs to claim their proprietary rights, threw the 


inhabitants upon their own resources. [In July, 1649, Piscataqua, 
Georgeana, and Wells formed themselves into a body politic. ] 
Massachusetts offered its protection (May 30th, 1652). Commissioners 
were sent to settle the govern-= ment; and notwithstanding the opposition of 
the governor, Edward God- frey, the towns severally yielded submission 
[some only after threats and the appearance of troops] to the powerful state 
which claimed their allegiance. 


NEW ENGL.4.ND DURING THE LONG PARLIAMENT AND THE 
PROTECTORATE 


During the domination of the Long Parliament and the protector. New 
England, notwithstanding the Puritan opinions of the inhabitants, 
maintained a neutral position with respect to the contending parties in the 
mother coun- try, and even declined offering any hostile demonstration 
towards the Dutch colonies in New York (then called New Netherlands) 
while war was raging 
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between Great Britain and Holland. Massachusetts declared itself a “ per~ 
fect republic/ determined to resist any aggression which nnght be 
attempted on behalf either of the king or his opponents. Their agent in 
England denied the rieht of parliament to legislate for the colony unless it 
was representecl m the legislature, and was supported in that opinion by 
\ane and his distmA m-IctiSe strongly fraught with the character of 
sovereign authority was adopted, a few years after (1652), when the 
increasing trade of the colonists with the West Indies, and the quantity of 


Spanish bullion that was bi ought through this channel into New England, 
induced the provmcia authorities to erect a mint for the coinage of silver 
money at Boston The coin was stamped with the name of New England on 
one side, of Massachusedts as the principal settlement on the other, and 
with a tree as the symbol of national vigour and increase. Maryland was the 
only other colony that eyei presumed to coin money, and indeecl this 
prerogative has been always regaided as the peculiar attribute of 
sovereignty. “But it must be considered, says one of the New England 
historians, “that at this time there ivas no king m Israel.” In the distracted 
state of England, it might well be judged_ unsafe to send bullion there to be 
coined; and from the uncertainty respecting the form of government which 
would finally arise out of the civil wars, it might reasonably be apprehended 
that an impress received during their contmuance would not long retain its 
currency. The practice gave no umbrage whatever to the English 
government. It received the tacit allowance of the parliament of Cromwell, 
and even of Charles II during twenty years of his reign. 


In 1646 the dissenters from Congregationalism, the established religion of 
Massachusetts, petitioned the general court for leave to impeach Governor 
Winthrop before the whole body of his fellow-citizens, on a charge of 
havmg punished some of their number for interfering at an election. He was 
tried and acquitted; and this proceeding was so far from impairing his 
populanty that he was chosen governor every year after so long as he hyed. 
the petitioners, being reprimanded for their alleged attempt to subved the 
funda- mental laws of the colony, appealed to the government of England, 
but 


After the abolishment of royalty m England, the Long Parliament sent a 
mandate to the governor and general court of Massachusetts, requiring the 
surrender of their charter and the acceptance of a new charter from the 
existing government. This demand was evaded. The general com t, instead 
of surrendering the patent, transmitted a petition to parliament against the 
obnoxious mandate, setting forth that “these things not being done_ in the 
late king’s time, or since, it was not able to discern the need of such an 
injunc- tion.” The intercession of CromAvell in their behalf was also 
solicited, and his favour, which was uniformly extended to New England, 
was not found 


wanting on this occasion. _ , * rati 
Cromwell had been desirous in 1651 to present the colonists of Massacliu— 


setts with a district in Ireland, which was to be evacuated for their leception 
, and he also offered them a new home in the fertile island of Jamaica; but 
i)olh these propositions were respectfully declined. His favour, however, 
was ])y no means forfeited by this refusal. His ascendency m England was 
highly beneficial to the northern colonies. Rhode Island, immediately after 
his ele~ vation resumed the form of government which the parliament had 
recently suspended; Connecticut and New Haven were afforded the means 
of defence ao’ainst the Dutch colonists of New York; all the New Englaml 
states were exempted from the operation of the parliamentary ordinance 
against trade 
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with foreign nations; and both their commerce and their security were pro- 
moted in 1654 by the conquest which the protector’s arms achieved of the 
province of Acadia from the French. 


PERSECUTION OF THE QUAKERS 


The religious dissensions of Massachusetts had not entirely terminated with 
the expulsion of Mrs. Hutchinson and her friends. The desire of the 
government to preserve a certain degree of uniformity of opinion was con~ 
stantly exposing them to new troubles. In 1651 seven or eight persons, 
under the direction of Obadiah Holmes, professed the Baptist tenets, and 
seceded from the congregation to which they had been attached. The 
excesses of Boccold and his followers at Munster, in the previous century, 
were not yet forgotten; and the sudden appearance of a body of persons 
professing similar opinions, in the very midst of the Puritans, excited horror 


and alarm. Admonition and whipping were resorted to as a corrective, and a 
new law wns passed having direct reference to the teachers of Anabaptist 
doctrines. This severity appears to have occasioned the retirement of many 
of the Baptists from the colony for a season. Some of them repaired to 
England, and complained to Cromwell of the persecution they had 
undergone; but he rejected their complaint, and applauded the conduct of 
the provincial authorities. 


The treatment which the Quakers experienced was much more severe. The 
peculiar doctrines of the Quakers appear to have been particularly offensive 
to the Puritans, and the extravagances into wdiich an imperfect 
understanding of them led some weak-minded persons of the sect may have 
rendered them proper subjects of confinement or restraint, but certainly did 
not make them amenable to capital punishment. In July, 1656, two male and 
six female Quakers arrived in Boston, where the reproach which their sect 
had incurred by the extravagances of some of its members in England had 
preceded them, and they were regarded with terror and dislike by the great 
bulk of the people. They were instantly arrested by the magistrates and 
examined for what were considered bodily marks of witchcraft. No such 
indications being found, they were sent out of the jurisdiction and forbidden 
to return. A law was passed at the same time imposing penalties on every 
shipmaster who should bring Quakers or their writings into the colony ; 
for~ bidding Quakers to come, under penalty of stripes and labour in the 
house of correction, and adjudging all defenders of their tenets to fine, 
imprisonment, or exile. The four associated states of New England adopted 
this law and urged the authorities of Rhode Island to co-operate with them 
in stemming the progress of Quaker opinions ; but the assembly of that 
colony replied that “ they could not punish any man for declaring his 
opinion.” 


The penal enactments of the other colonies only inflamed the zeal of those 
against whom they were directed. The banished persons all returned, except 
Marty Fisher, who travelled to Adrianople and delivered her testimony to the 
grand vizir, without molestation, being probably regarded by the Turks as 
entitled to that reverence which they always accord to insane people. Again 
the authorities of Massachusetts resorted to imprisonment, flogging, and 
banishment ; and a new law, inflicting mutilation of the ears, was enacted 


and executed on three individuals. These severities, far from effecting the 
object of the authorities, brought multitudes of Quakers into the country, 
whose violent language and extravagant acts were certainly calculated to 
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exasperate any quiet and well-ordered coniinumty. One of thein, named 
Faubord, conceiving that he experienced a celestial encouragement Jo ri^ 
the faith and imitate the sacrifice of Abraham, was proceeding with his owii 
hands to shed the blood of his son, when his neighbours, alarmed by the 
cries of the lad, broke into the house and prevented the consummation of 
this atrocity. Others interrupted religious servicas in the churches by loudly 
protesting that these were not the services that God ould accept , and o e & 
them illustrated this assurance by breaking twm bottles in the face of the 
congregation, exclaiming, “Thus will the Lord break you in pieces. they 
declared that the Scriptures were replete with allegoiy, that the inward light 
was the only infallible guide to religious truth, and that all were blind beasts 


and liars who denied it. 1 , 


“Exasperated,” says Grahame,c ‘by the repetition and increase of these 
enormities, and the extent to which the contagion of their radical principle 
was spreading in the colony, the magistrates of Massachusetts at length, _ in 
the close of the year 1658, introduced into the assemb y a law denouncing 
the punishment of death upon all Quakers returnmg from banishment. his 
legislative proposition was opposed by a considerable party of the colonists, 
and various individuals, who would have hazarded their own lives to extir- 
pate the opinions of the Quakers, solemnly protested against the cruelty and 
iniquity of shodcling tlioir blood. It was at first rojectod by the assemb y, 
and finally adopted by the narrow majority of a single voice. . 


In the course of the two following years this barbarous law was carried into 
execution on three separate occasions — when four Quakers, thiee men and 
a woman, were put to death at Boston. It does not appear th3,t any one of 


these unfortunate persons had been guilty of the outrages which the conduct 
of their brethren in general had associated with the profession ot 
Quakerism. Oppressed by the prejudice which had been created by the 
frantic conduct of others, they were adjudged to die for returnmg from ban~ 
ishment and continuing to preach the Quaker doctrines. In vain the court 
entreated them to accept a pardon on condition of abandomng forever the 
colony from which they had been repeatedly banished. They answered by 
reciting the heavenly call to continue there, which on various occasions, 
they said, had sounded in their ears, in the fields and in their dwellings, clis- 
tinctly syllabling their names, and whispering their prophetic office and the 
sc6n6 of its GXGrcis6. WIiGii thGy wgig conducted to the scaffold, their 
demeanour evinced the most inflexible zeal and courage,_ and their dying 
declarations breathed in general the most elevated and affecting piety. 


These executions excited much clamour against the government; many 
persons were offended by the representation of severities agamst which the 
establishment of the colony itself seemed intended to bear a perpetum testi- 
mony, and many were touched with an indignant compassion for the 
sufferings of the Quakers, that effaced all recollection of the strong disgust 
v,Lich the principles of these sectaries had heretofore inspired. The people 
bepn to flock in crowds to the prisons and load the unfortunate Quakers 
with demon- strations of kindness and pity. The magistrates at first 
attempted to combat the censure they had provoked, and published” a 
vindication of their pro~ ceedings, for the satisfaction of their fellow 
citizens and of their friends m other countries, who united in blaming them ; 
but at length the rising sentin ments of humanity and justice overpowered 
all opposition. 


[‘ Apologists for the Puritans make much of the fact that Quaker women 
ameared in public naked. The guilty persons were poor creatures half- 
crazed by persecution. Everj” one of the few instances occurred, after, not 
before, the law imposing the death penalty “vvas passed. m 
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On the trial of Leddra, the last of the sufferers, another Quaker, named 
Wenlock Christison, who had been banished with the assurance of capital 
punishment in case of his return, came boldly hito court with his hat on, and 
reproached the magistrates with shedding innocent blood. He was taken into 
custody, and soon after brought to trial. Summoned to plead to his 
indictment, he desired to know by what law the court was authorised to put 
him on the defence of his life. When the last enactment against the Quakers 
was cited to him, he asked who empowered the provmcial authorities to 
make that law, and whether it was not repugnant to the jurisprudence of 
England ? The governor very inappositely answered that an existing law in 
England appointed Jesuits to be hanged. But Christison rephed that they did 
not even accuse him of being a Jesuit, but acknowledged Mm to be a 
Quaker, and that there was no law in England that made Quakerism a 
capital offence. The court, however, overruled Ms plea, and the jury found 
him guilty. When sentence of death was pronounced upon him, he desired 
Ms judges to consider what they had gained by their cruel proceedings 
against the Quakers. “For the last man that was put to death,” said he, “here 
are five come in his room ; and if you have power to take my hfe from me, 
God can raise up the same principle of life in ten of his servants, and send 
them among you in my room, that you may have torment upon torment.” 


The magnanimous demeanour of this man, who seems to have been greatly 
superior in understanding to the bulk of Ms sectarian associates, produced 
an impression which could not be withstood. The law now plainly appeared 
to be unsupported by public consent, and the magistrates hastened to inter- 
pose between the sentence and its execution. Christison and all the other 
Quakers who were in custody were forthwith released and sent beyond the 
precincts of the colony ; and as it was impossible to prevent them from 
return- ing, only the minor puMshments of flogging and reiterated exile 
were employed. Even these were gradually relaxed in proportion as the 
demeanour of the Quakers became more qmet and orderly ; and in the year 
after the restoration of Charles II, the infliction of flogging was suspended 


by a letter from the king to Governor Endicott and the other magistrates of 
the New England settlements, requiring that no Quakers should 
thenceforward undergo any corporal puMshment in America; but if charged 
with offences that might seem to deserve such severity, they shoMd be 
remitted for trial to England. Happily the moderation of the provincial 
government was more steady and durable than the policy of the king, who 
retracted his interposition in behalf of the Quakers m the course of the f 
ollowmg year. But the Quakers no longer needed the protection of the king. 
The attitude of the provincial government now guaranteed their security. 


The persecution which was thus happily closed had not b;en equally severe 
in all the New England states; the Quakers suffered most in Massa-— 
chusetts and Plymouth,* and comparatively little in Connecticut and New 
Haven. It was only in Massachusetts that the inhuman law mflicting capital 
puMshment upon them was ever carried into effect. At a subsequent period, 
the laws relating to “vagabond Quakers” were so far revived that Quakers 
disturbing religious assemblies, or violating public decency, were subjected 
to corporal chastisement. But little occasion ever again occurred of 
executing these severities, the wild excursions of the Quaker spirit having 
generally ceased, and the Quakers gradually subsiding into a decent and 
orderly sub- mission to all the laws except such as related to the i^tia and 
the support of the clergy; in their scruples as to which, the provmcial 
legislature, with corresponding moderation, consented to indulge them. 
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RESTORATION OF THE STUARTS 


During the long period that had now elapsed since the commencement of 
the civil war in Britain, the New England provinces continued to evince a 
steady and vigorous growth, in respect both to the numbers of their inhab- 
itants and the extent of their territorial occupation. The colonists were snv- 
rounded with abundance of cheap and fertile land, and secured in the 
enjoy— ment of that ecclesiastical estate which was the object of their 
supreme desire, and of civil and pohtical freedom. They were exempted 
from the payment of all taxes except for the support of their internal 
government, which was administered with great economy; and they enjoyed 
the extraordi- nary privilege of importing commodities into England free 
from all the duties wliich other importers were obliged to pay. By the 
favour of Cromwell, too, the ordinances by which the Long Parliament had 
restricted their commerce were not put in force, and they continued to trade 
wherever they pleased. Ahnost all the peculiar circumstances which had 
thus combined to promote the prosperity of New England during the 
suspension of monarchy contrib- uted proportionally to overcast the 
prospects awakened by the restoration. _ 


There were the strongest reasons to expect an abridgment of commercial 
advantages, and to tremble for the security of religious and political 
freedom. Other circmnstances combined to retard the recognition of the 
royal authority in New England. On the death of Cromwell, the colonists 
had been succes- sively urged to recognise first his son Richard as 
protector, afterwards the Long Parhament, which for a short time resumed 
its ascendency, and subse- quently the committee of safety, as the sovereign 
authonty in Englpd. But they prudently declined to commit themselves by 
positive declaration. c 
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CHAPTER IV 


VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND AFTER THE RESTORATION 
[1660-1710 A.D.] 


For seventy years or more before the Declaration of Indepen- dence the 
matters of general public concern, about which stump speeches were made 
on Virginia court-days, were very similar to those that were discussed in 
Massachusetts town meetings when representatives were to be chosen for 
the legislature. This per~ petual antagonism to the governor, who 
represented British imperial interference with American local self- 
government, was an excellent schooling in political liberty alike for 
Virginia and for Massachusetts. When the stress of the Revolution came, 
these two leading colonies cordially supported each other, and their political 
characteristics were reflected in the kind of achievements for which each 
was especially distinguished. The Virginia system, concentrating the 
administration of local affairs in the hands of a few county families, was 
eminently favourable for developing skil- ful and vigorous leadership. And 
while in the history of Massa- chusetts during the Revolution w/e are 
chiefly impressed with the £ remarkable degree in which the mass of the 
people exhibited the kind of political training that nothing in the world 
except the habit of parliamentary discussion can impart, on the other hand, 


Virginia at that time gave us — in Washington, Jefferson, Henry, 


Mason, Madison, and Marshall, to mention no others — such a group of 
leaders as has seldom been equalled. — John Fiske.6 


During the continuance of the English commonwealth Virginia had enjoyed 
a very popular form of government. All taxpayers had the right to vote for 
burgesses. The assembly, subject to frequent renewals, had assumed the 
right of electing the governor, councillors, and other principal officers; and 
local affairs appear to have been managed with very little of external 
control. Great changes in these respects were now to happen. During 
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the quarter of a century which followed the restoration, a considerable part 
of the freemen of Virginia were deprived of the elective franchise an 
invalu- able privilege, not recovered till the middle of the current century. 
The assembly’s authority was also greatly curtailed, while a corresponding 
increase took place in the power and prerogatives of the governor and the 
coimcillors. 


The founders of Virginia, like those of New England, had brought with 
them from the mother country strong aristocratic prejudices and a marked 
distinction of ranks. Both in Virginia and New England the difference 
between “gentlemen” and “those of the common sort” _ was very palpable. 
Indented servants formed a still inferior class ; not to mention negro and 
Indian slaves, of whom, however, for a long period after the plating of 
Virginia, the number was almost as mconsiderable in that colony as it 
always remained in New England. 


But though starting, in these respects, from a common basis, the opera- tion 
of different causes early produced different effects, resulting in a marked 
difference of local character. The want in New England of any staple prod- 
uct upon which hired or purchased labour could be profitably employed 
discouraged immigration and tlie importation of indented servants or slaves. 


Hence the population soon became, in a great measure, home-born and 
home- bred. 


The lands were granted by townships to companies who intended to settle 
together. The settlements were required to be made in villages, and every 
village had its meeting-house, its schools, its military company, its 
municipal organisation.“ In Virginia, on the other hand, plantations were 
isolated; each man settled where he found a convenient unoccupied spot. 
The parish churches, the county courts, the election of burgesses, brought 
the people together, and kept up something of adult education. But the 
parishes were very extensive; there were no schools, and parochial and 
political rights were soon greatly curtailed. 


Even the theocratic form of government prevailing in New England tended 
to diminish the influence of wealth by introducing a different basis of 
distinction ; and still more so that activity of mind, the consequence of 
strong religious excitement, developing constantly new views of religion 
and politics, which an arrogant and supercilious theocracy strove in vain to 
suppress. Hence, in New England, a constant tendency towards social 
equality. In Virginia and Maryland, on the other hand, the management of 
provincial and local affairs fell more and more under the control of a few 
wealthy men possessed of large tracts of land, which they cultivated by the 
labour partly of slaves, but principally of indented white servants. 


The cultivation of tobacco, at the low prices to which it had sunk, afforded 
only a scanty resource to that great body of free planters obliged to rely on 
their own labour. Yet all schemes for the introduction of other staples had 
failed. The maritime character of New England was already well estab- 
lished. The fisheries and foreign trade formed an important part of her 
industry. Her ships might be seen on the Grand Bank, in the West Indies, in 
the ports of Britain, Spain, and Portugal, on the coast of Africa, in the 
Chesapeake itself ; while hardly one or two small vessels were owned in Vir 


Even though Virginia had not the town meeting, it had its court-day, which, 
says Edward Ingle,® “was a holiday for all the country-side, especially in 

the fall and spring. From all directions came in the people on horseback, in 
wagons, and afoot. On the court- house green assembled, in indiscriminate 


confusion, people of all classes — the hunter from the backwoods, the 
owner of a few acres, the grand proprietor, and the grinning, heedless negro. 
Old debts were settled and new ones made; there were auctions, transfers of 
property, and, if election times were near, stump-speaking.” t] 
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ginia, and that notwithstanding the efforts of the assembly to encourage 
shipbuilding and navigation, for which the province afforded such abundant 
facilities. 


Competition between Dutch and English trading vessels had assisted 
hitherto to keep up the price of tobacco, and to secure a supply of imported 
goods at reasonable rates. But that competition was now to cease. The 
English commercial interest had obtained from the Convention Parliament, 
which welcomed back Charles II to the English throne, the famous 
Navigation Act of 1660. 


THWAITES ON THE NAVIGATION ACTS 4 


All manner of trade was more or less hampered by the parliamentary acts of 
Navigation and Trade. In the time of Richard II (1377-1399) it had been 
enacted that “none of the king’s liege people should ship any merchandise 
out of or into the realm except in the ships of the king’s ligeance, on pain of 
forfeiture.” Under Henry VII (1485-1509) only English-built ships mpned 
by English sailors were permitted to import certain commodities ; and in the 
reign of Elizabeth (1558-1603) only such vessels could engage in the 
English coasting trade and fisheries. The earliest English colonies were 
exempted by their charters from these restrictions, but under James I (1603- 
1625) the colonies were included. For many years the colonists did not heed 
the Navigation acts; in consequence, the Dutch, then the chief carriers on 
the ocean, obtained control of the colonial trade, and thereby amassed great 


wealth. Jealous of their supremacy, the statesmen of the commonwealth 
sought to upbuild England by forcing English trade into English_ channels, 
and this policy succeeded. Holland soon fell from her high position as a 
maritime power, and England, with her far-spreading colonies, succeeded 
her. The Act of 1645 declared that certain articles should be brought into 
England only by ships fitted out from England, by English subjects, and 
mannecl by Englishmen ; this was amended the following year so as to 
include the colonies. In exchange for the privilege of importing English_ 
goods free of duty, the colonists were not to suffer foreign ships to be 
loaded with colonial goods. In 1651 a stringent Navigation Act was passed 
by the Long Parlia— ment, the beginning of a series of coercive ordinances 
extending down to the time of the American Revolution. It provided that the 
rule as to the importa- tion of goods into England or its territories, in 
English-built vessels, English manned, should extend to all products “ of 
the growth, production, or manu- facture of Asia, Africa, or America, or of 
any part thereof, as well of the English plantations as others”; but the term 
“English-built ships” included colonial vessels, in this and all subsequent 
acts. 


Under the restoration the commonwealth law was confirmed and extended 
(1660). Such enumerated colonial products as the English merchants 
desired to purchase were to be shipped to no other country than England; 
but those products which they did not wish might be sent to other markets, 
provided they did not there interfere in any way with English trade. In all 
transactions, however, “English-built ships,” manned by “English subjects” 
only, were to be patronised. Three years later (1663) another step was taken. 
By an act of that year such duties were levied as amounted to prohibition of 
the importation of goods into the colonies except such as had been actually 
shipped from an English port ; thus the colonists were forced to go to 
England 


[‘Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1897, by Longmans, Green, & 
Co.] 
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for their supplies— the mother country making herself the factor between 
her colonies and foreign markets. 


A considerable traffic had now sprung up between the colonies. New 
England merchants were competing wdth Englishmen in the southern mar~ 
kets. At the behest of commercial interests in the parent isle, an act was 
pa.ssed in 1673 seriously crippling this intercolonial trade ; all commodities 
that could have been supplied from England were now subjected to a duty 
equivalent to that imposed on their consumption m England, brom Ibot to 
1764 upwards of twenty-five acts of parliament were passed for the regula- 
tion of traffic between England and her colonies. Each succeeding min- 
istry felt it necessary to adopt some new scheme for monopohsiiig colonial 
trade in order to purchase popularity at home. It was 1731 bet ore the home 
government began to repress the manufacture in the colonies ot goods that 
could be made in England; thereafter numerous acts were passed by 


iiarliament having this end in view.,,,..,.1 


In brief, the mother country regarded her American colonies nierely as 
feeders to her trade, consumers of her manufactures, and factories for the 
distribution of her capital. Parliament never succeeded m satisfying the 
greed of English merchants, while in America it was thought to be doing 
too much. The constant irritation felt in the colonies over the gradual 
application of commercial thumb-screws— turned at last beyond the point 
of endurance — was one of the chief causes of the Revolution. Had it not 
been that colonial ingenuity found frequent opportunities for evading these 
acts of Navigation and Trade, the final collision would doubtless have 
occuiied at a much earlier period.’ 


THE NEW CODE AND ITS TREATIVENT OF SLAVES 


The Virginians, alarmed at the Navigation Act of 1660 which threatened to 
place them at the mercy of the English traders, sent Governor Berkeley to 
England, in March, 1661, at an expense to the eolony of two hundred 


thousand pounds of tobacco, to remonstrate on their behalf. Berkeley failed 
in this public mission ; but he improved the opportunity to secure for 
himself a share in the neAV province of Carolina, now erected by charter, 
and of which he became one of the eight proprietors. r i 


Under the administration of Colonel Francis Moryson [or MorrisonJ,_ cap7 
tain of the fort at Point Comfort, a royalist immigrant of 1649, appointed bv 
the council to act as governor during Berkeley’s mission to England, a third 
revision was made of the Virginia statutes. The Church of England is re- 
established by this code, with the canons, the liturgy, mid the church 
catechism The anniversary of the execution of Charles I is made a fast, and 
of the restoration of Charles II a holiday. Nonconformist preachers are to be 
silenced and sent out of the country. Shipmasters bringing Quakers into the 
colony were subjected to a penalty of £100. The Quakers themselves were 
to be imprisoned without trial till they gave security to leave the colony and 
not to return. The management of county as well as of parish affairs was 
taken from the body of the inhabitants and vested in a few wealthy planters, 
who held their appointments for life, or at the pleasure of the gov- ernor. 
Trial by jury was established in all cases, and grand juries are now first 
introduced. There were to be provided by each county a prison, pillory, pair 
of stocks, whipping-post, and ducking-stool. .i. 


The provisions of tins code respecting the Indians are conceived m a more 
humane and candid spirit than any previous enactments on the same 
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subject. Several persons, apparently of wealth and consideration, were 
heavily fined by the assembly for wrongs done to the Indians and intrusions 
upon them. An act was passed, the first statute of Virginia which attempts to 
give a legislative basis to the system of hereditary servitude. The Vir-— ginia 
assembly saw fit to adopt the rule of the civil law, so much more con- 
venient for slaveholders, by enacting that children should be held bond or 
free, “according to the condition of the mother.” 


The lawfulness of holding Africans as slaves was supposed to rest, in part at 
least, on the fact that they were heathen. But of the negroes brought to 
Virginia some had been converted and baptised, and this was the case to a 
still greater extent with those born in the colony. By what right were these 
Christians held as slaves ? This question having been raised in Virginia, the 
assembly in 1667 came to the relief of the masters by enacting that negroes, 
though converted and baptised, should not thereby become free. At the 
same session, in remarkable deviation from the English law, it was also 
enacted that killing slaves by extremity of correction shoifid not be 
esteemed felony, “since it cannot be presumed that prepense malice should 
induce any man to destroy his own estate.” The prohibition against holding 
Indians as slaves was also relaxed as to those brought in by water, a new 
law having enacted “ that all servants, not being Christians, imported by 
shipping, shall be slaves for life.” About this period, and afterwards, a 
considerable number of Indian slaves seem to have been imported into 
Virginia and New Eng- land from the West Indies and the Spanish Main. 
While the slave code was thus extended, the privileges and political power 
of the poorer whites under- went a corresponding diminution. During the 
period of the commonwealth the Virginia assemblies had been chosen for 
only two years ; but this privi- lege of freciuent elections was no longer 
enjoyed. The assembly ^ of 1661 was still in existence, such vacancies as 
occurred being filled from time to time by special elections. Even this small 
privilege was begrudged to the poorer freemen ; and, on the usual pretexts 
of tumultuous elections and want of sufficient discretion in the poorer 
voters, it was now enacted that none but householders and freeholders 
should have a voice in the election of burgesses. 


Some replies of Berkeley to a series of cpiestions submitted to him by the 
plantation committee of the privy council (1671) give quite a distinct 
picture of the colony as it then was. The population is estimated at forty 
thousand, including two thousand “ black slaves,” and six thousand “ 
Christian servants,” of whom about fifteen hundred were imported yearly, 
principally English. Since the exclusion of Dutch vessels by the Acts of 
Navigation, the importa- tion of negroes had been very limited ; not above 
two or three shiploads had arrived in seven years. “AVe have forty-eight 
parishes,” adds the governor, “ and our ministers are well paid, and by my 
consent should be better, if they would pray oftener and preach less. But as 


of all other commodities, so of this, the worst are sent us, and we have few 
that we can boast of since the persecution, in Cromwell’s tyranny, drove 
divers worthy men hither. But I thank God there are no free schools nor 
printing, and I hope we shall not have these hundred years; for learning has 
brought disobedience ,_ and heresy, and sects into the world, and printing 
has divulged them, and libels against the best government: God keep us 
from both !” 


[‘It was hence known as the “Long Assembly.” _ As Fiske & says, 
“Berkeley having secured a legislature that was quite to his mind, kept it 
alive for fifteen years, until ib/n, siinplv by the ingenious expedient of 
adjourning it from year to year, and refusing to issue writs for a new 
election. The effect of this was to carry more than one staunch cavalier over 
into what was by no means a Puritan, but none the less a strong opposition 
party. J 
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VIRGINIA GIVEN TO CULPEPER AND ARLINGTON (1G72 A.D.) 


Public attention was soon much engrossed by some proceedings on the part 
of the king which might lead the Virginians to question whether even the 
“tyranny of Cromwell” were not quite as tolerable, on the whole, as the rule 
of “his sacred majesty” Charles II. The whole “northern neck,” that is, the 
peninsula between the Rappahannock and the Potomac, had been granted to 
the earl of St. Albans, Lord Culpeper, and others, without even excepting 


the plantations already settled there. Finally (February 25th, 1673), the 
entire colony was assigned, for thirty-one years, to lords Culpeper and 
Arlington, including all quitrents, escheats, the power to grant lands and to 
erect new counties, the presentation to all churches, and the nomina-— tion of 
sheriffs, escheators, and surveyors. These noblemen had a very bad 
character for rapacity. Arlington was one of the king’s ministers, and a 
member of the famous “Cabal.” They could have no object in obtaining this 
grant except to enrich themselves out of the colony. Perhaps they might 
question existing land-titles, of which some, it is probable, would hardly 
bear examination. The assembly was alarmed, and three agents were 
despatched to England to solicit a rnoclification of this extraordinary grant, 
or to purchase it up for the benefit of the colony. The commissioners were 
also instructed to solicit a royal charter for the colony. It encountered, 
however, some unexplained delays in passing the seals. Its progress was 
finally cut short by news from Virginia of a nature to show that the absence 
of free schools was by no means so absolute a guarantee against discontent 
and rebellion as Berkeley had supposed. 


bacon’s REBELLION (1676 A.D.) 


Discontents in Virginia had reached, in fact, a high pitch. The colony, 
county, and parish levies were all raised by poll-taxes. Those who paid 
these taxes had little or no voice in imposing them. There had been no gen~ 
eral election since the restoration, and even in local elections to fill 
vacancies in the assembly a considerable part of the freemen had lost their 
right to vote. The taxes imposed to keep up the forts, and the late levy to 
buy out Culpeper and Arlington, caused great discontents, aggravated by 
the declin- ing price of tobacco. In the selection of vestrymen and county 
commissioners the people had no voice at all. These local dignitaries, by 
long continuance in office, had grown supercilious and arbitrary. The 
compensation to the members of assembly had been lately fixed at one 
himdred and fifty pounds of tobacco per day, besides near as much more for 
horses, servants, and boatmen. This amount was deemed excessive by the 
taxpayers, who accused the members of protracting their sessions for the 
mere sake of increasing their pay. .The public dissatisfaction had already 
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shown itself in popular disturbances, “suppressed by proclamation and the 
advice of some discreet persons.” Nothing, however, was wanting, except 
an occasion and a leader, to throw the whole commimity into a flame. An 
occasion was soon found in an Indian war; a leader presented himself in 
Nathaniel Bacon. “ Bacon was a young man, not yet thirty, lately arrived 
from London, where he had studied law in the Temple. He had estates and 
influential connections in Virginia. His uncle, of the same name, of whom 
he was presumptive 


[‘ His great-great-great-grandfatlier was the grandfather of Francis Bacon. ] 
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heir, hekl a seat in the council — an honour to ivliich the young Bacon was 
also soon admitted. 


The Indian war seems to have originated in the movements of the Senecas, 
one of the clans of the Five Nations, who improved the interval of a short 
peace with Canada to attack their southern neighbours, the Susquehannas. 
The Susquehannas were precipitated on the settlements of Maryland. War 
followed, and aid was asked and given by the Virginia planters of the 
northern neck. Among these planters was one John Waslmigton, an 
emigrant from the north of England, for some eighteen years past a resident 
in Adrginia, fomider of a family which produced, a century afterwards, the 
connnander-in- chief of the Anerican armies. A fort of the Susquehannas, 
on the north side of the Potomac, was besieged by a party of Virgmians 
imder Iris leadership, and that of Brent and i\lason. Some cliiefs, sent out 
by the Indians to treat of peace, were seized and treacherously slain. The 
besieged party made a desperate resistance, and, hamng presently escaped, 
revenged the outrage on their envoys by many barbarities on the Virginia 
planters. The whole fron- tier was soon m alarm. 


The furious and destructive Inchan war, headed by King Philip, raging at 
this very time m New England, no doubt tended to increase the terror of the 


Virginians. By suggestmg the idea of a general conspiracy for the destruc— 
tion of the whites, it exposed even the most friendly tribes to be suspected 
as enemies. The Virguria Indians, or some of them, became hostile, or were 
thought so. The peace which had lasted for tliirty years was broken. The 
Indian traders, accused of havmg supplied the Indians with guns and 
anmmnition, became objects of great popular detestation. The governor, 
who enjoyed a certain percentage on the Indian traffic, for wliich he had the 
sole right of granting hcenses, shared also a part of this rmpopularity, 
increased, there is reason to believe, by Iris energetic_ conclenmation Af 
the treachery practised on the Susquehannas, and his disposition to shield 
the peaceful Indians from the inchscrimuiating rage of the colonists. 


In the present excited state of the public mind the scheme of defence was 
not satisfactory. The governor was accused of leaning towards the Indians, 
and offensive operations were loudly demanded. Bacon, to whom the 
governor had refused a commission to beat up for volunteers against the 
Indians, was particularly forward. He gave out that, on news of any further 
depredations, he should march against the Indians, commission or no com-= 
mission. An attack upon his ovm plantation, near the falls of James river, 
afforded him speedy occasion to carry his threats into effect. 


Provoked at this disregard of his authority, the governor put forth a proc- 
lamation depriving Bacon of his seat in the council, and denouncing as 
rebels all Iris company who should not return within a limited day. “Those 
of estates” obeyed, but Bacon and fifty-seven others proceeded onward. 
Approaching a fort of friendly Indians, they asked provisions, offering pay~ 
ment. The Indians put them off. Finding themselves in danger of starvation, 
and suspecting that the Indians had been instigated to their 
procrastinations by private messages from the governor. Bacon’s men 
waded shoulder deep through a stream that covered the fort, entreating 
victuals, and tendering pay. A shot from the bank they had left presently 
killed one of their number. 


[1 Governor Berkeley reasonably enough maintained, “If they had killed 
my grand- father and my grandmother, my father and mother, and all my 
friends, yet if they had come to treat of peace, thev ought to have gone in 
peace.” But when in January on a single day the Indians killed thirty-six 


people, he said that “nothing could be done until the assembly’s regular 
meeting in March.” ] 
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Apprehending an attack in the rear, “ they fired the palisadoes, stormed and 
burned the fort and cabins, and, with the loss of three English, slew one 
hun- dred and fifty Indians.” Such was Bacon’s own account of this 
exploit. 


The governor had marched in pursuit of Bacon, but was soon stopped short 
by disturbances in the lower counties, instigated by Drummond and 
Lawrence, residents at Jamestown. “The people drew together by beat of 
drum, declaring against forts as an intolerable pressure, and of no use”; nor 
was it found possible to appease these tumults except by dissolving the old 
assembly and calling a new one. Bacon was elected a burgess for the county 
of Henrico; but as he approached Jamestown in a sloop with thirty armetl 
followers, he was intercepted by an armed ship. He was presently arrested 
and carried prisoner before the governor, with some twenty of his 


followers. ° i -r, 


In consideration of a pardon which the governor had promised. Bacon, 
placed at the bar, confessed, on his knees, “his late unlawful, mutinous, and 
rebellious practices”; begged pardon therefor; desired the council and bur- 
gesses to mediate for him, and proffered his whole estate in Virginia as 
security for his good behaviour. 


Though all Bacon’s company were pardoned, and himself restored to his 
seat in the council, he soon secretly left Jamestown. A few days after, he 
reappeared at the head of three or four hundred armed men from the upper 
counties. Anticipating the York train-bands, for which the governor had 
sent. Bacon’s men occupied all the avenues, disarmed the townspeople, 
“surround the state house (sitting the assembly), rage thereat, storm for a 
commission for Bacon, which, upon the earnest importunity of the council 
and assembly, was at length obtained, as also an act of indemnity to Bacon 
and his men for this force, and a high applausive letter to the king in favour 
of Bacon’s designs and proceedings, signed by the governor, council, and 
assembly.” So says the report of the royal commissioners appointed to 
investigate the origin and causes of Bacon’s insurrection, and this account 
agrees sufficiently well with that given by one T. M./ [probably Thomas 
Matthews, son of ex-Governor Samuel Matthews], who sat in the assembly 
as a burgess for Stafford county, and who has left us a graphic history of 
tliG session. 


“Upon news,” says T. M., “that Mr. Bacon was thirty miles up the river, at 
the head of four hundred men, the governor sent to the post adjacent on 
both sides James river for the militia and all that could be gotten to come 
and defend the town. Expresses came almost hourly of the army’s 
approaches, who, in less than four days after the first accounts of them, at 
two of the clock, entered the town without being withstood, and formed in a 
body, horse and foot, upon a green, not a flight-shot from the end of the 
state house, as orderly as regular veteran troops. In half an hour after, the 
drum beat for the house to meet; and in less than an hour more Mr. Bacon 
came, with a file of fusileers on either hand, near the corner of the state 
house, where the governor and council went forth to meet him. Mr. Bacon, 
and after him a detachment of fusileers (muskets not being there in use), 
with their locks bent, presented their fusils at a window of the assembly 
chamber filled with faces, repeating, with menacing voices, ‘We’ll have it ! 
We’ll have it E Whereupon one of our house, a person known to many of 
them, shook his handkercher out at the window, saying, ‘You shall have it ! 
You shall have it ! ° ^ 


“ In this hubbuD, a servant of mine got so nigh as to hear the governor’s 
words, and also followed Mr. Bacon and heard what he said, who told me 


that the governor opened his breast, and said, ‘ Here, shoot me! ’Fore God’. 
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fair mark ! Shoot ! ’ often rehearsing the same, without any other words. 
Whereto Mr. Bacon answered, ‘No, may it please your honour, we’ || not 
hurt a hair of your head, nor of any other man’s. We are come for a 
commission to save our lives from the Indians, which you have so often 
promised, and now we’|I have it before we go ! ’ 


“Next day there was a rumour the governor and council had agreed Mr, 
Bacon should have a commission to go general of the forces we were then 
raising.” 


The assembly passed an act appointing Bacon general of a thousand men, 
one-eighth part horsemen or dragoons, destined for active operations. The 
superior officers were to be appointed by the governor; but Bacon took care 
to supply himself with a stock of blank commissions, signed with the 
governor’s name. 


The vigorous prosecution of the Indian war provided for, the assembly 
turned its attention to internal reforms. Fees and public offices were regu- 
lated, and provision made against abuses of official authority. The right of 
voting for burgesses, and the election of the parish vestries, were restored to 
the freemen. The exemption from taxes hitherto enjoyed by the families of 
ministers and councillors was taken away. The legislation ^ of this remark- 
able assembly, known collectively as Bacon’s laws, concludes with an act 
of general and total pardon and oblivion. 


The assembly adjourned, the general appointed by it undertook an ex- 
pedition against the Pamunkeys, whom, according to the governor’s 
partisans, he frightened from their lands, and made hostile, if they were so. 
While Bacon was thus employed, Berkeley was encouraged by Philip to 
issue a new proclamation, agam denouncing Bacon as a rebel. But the 


projects of the governor were counterworked by the activity of Drimimond 
and Lawrence. Bacon, in reply, put forth a declaration, in which he 
arraigned the governor, and justified himself. 


Bacon’s declaration begins as follows : 


“Tf virtue be a sin, if piety be guilt, if all the principles of morality and 
goodness and Justice be perverted, we must confess that those who are 
called rebels may be in danger of those high imputations, those loud and 
severe bulls, which would affright innocency, and render the defence of our 
brethren and the inquiry into our sad and heavy oppressions treason. But if 
there be (as sure there is) a just God to appeal to ; if religion and justice be a 
sanctuary here; if to plead the cause of the oppress’d; if sincerely to aim at 
the publick good, without any reservation or by-interest; if to stand m the 
Gap, after so much blood of our dear breth- ren bought and sold; if after the 
loss of a great part of his majesty’s colony, deserted and dispeopl’d, and 
freely to part with our lives and estates to endeavour to save the remainder, 
be treason — let God and the world judge, and the guilty die. But since we 
cannot find in our hearts one single spot of rebellion and treason, or that we 
have in any manner aimed at the Subversion of the settl’d government, or 
attempting the person of any, either magistrate or private man — 
notwithstanding the several reproaches and threats of some who for sin- 
ister ends were disaffected to us, and censure our just and honest designs — 
let truth be bold and all the world know the real foundation of our pretended 
guilt.” 


He then goes on to complain of the authorities, “ these juggling parasites 
whose tottering fortunes have been repaired at the public charge.” He 
accuses Berkeley of “having raised unjust taxes for the advancement of 
private favourites ” ; of “ having abused the majesty of justice, of advancing 
to places of judicature scandalous and ignorant favourites,” of “having 
bartered and sold his majesty’s country and the lives of his loyal subjects to 
the barbarous 


[1 “The better legislation was completed, according to the new style of 
computation, on the 4th of July, 1676, just one hundred years to a day 
before the congress of the United States, adopting the declaration which had 


been franied by a statesman of Virginia, who, like Bacon, was ‘popularly 
inclined,’ began a new era in the history of man.” Bancroft. ffj 
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heathen,” etc. He then deniandetl the arrest of the governor and nineteen of 
his accomplices.® 


Bacon now called a convention of delegates from the several counties to 
meet at Middle Plantation (now Williamsburg), August 3rd. This 
convention, attended by many of the principal men of the colony, agreed 
upon an oath to be imposed on the inhabitants, and an “engagement” to be 
signed by them, promising to support Bacon even against troops from 
England till the matters in dispute could be referred to the king. 


As even the loyal inhabitants of Gloucester seemed cold to his cause, 
Berkeley presently retired to Accomac, on the eastern shore, accompanied 
by Beverley, Ludwell, and a few others. This withdrawal was treated as an 
abdication of office, and Bacon, with four members of the council, issued 
writs for electing a new assembly. 


Bacon’s party had been joined by Giles Bland, the collector of the customs, 
“ a gentleman newly arrived from England to possess the estate of his 
deceased uncle, late of the council.” Bland seized the ship of one Lorimore, 
increased her armament to sixteen guns, and sailed with a force of two 
hundred and fifty men to attack Berkeley, in company with Captain Barlow, 
“one of Crom- well’s soldiers,” and Carver, “a good seaman, and a stout, 


resolute fellow,” who commanded a bark of four guns. But by the 
contrivance of Lorimore, supported by the courage of Ludwell, the large 
ship was betrayed into the governor’s hands. The other vessel was also 
taken. Bland was put in irons ; Carver and Barlow were hanged — a rash 
act, it was thought, since Bacon had Sir Henry Chicheley [the deputy 
governor] and other councillors in his power, and might perhaps retahate. 
Most of the men, on the offer of pardon, were induced to enter the 
governor’s service. 


Berkeley collected a force of near a thousand Accomacians. With two ships 
and some sixteen sloops, he presently entered James river, and pro~ ceeded 
to occupy Jamestown (September 7th). 


Bacon, far inferior in numbers to the governor, laid close siege to James 
town. The besieged made a sally, but were repulsed with loss. Finding 
himself in an awkward predicament, and his troops not to be depended 
upon, the governor made a hasty retreat by night, taking with him the 
townspeople and their goods, 


The next morning Bacon entered; it was reported that the governor had only 
fled to join a party of royalists who were advancing from the north. He 
determined therefore to burn the town, to prevent its becoming a harbour to 
the enemy ; and Drummond and Lawrence, who were with Bacon, not only 
counselled this desperate measure, but themselves set fire to their own 
houses, which were the best in the town after the governor’s. The number of 
houses, however, was small, amounting to about eighteen ; but the church, 
the oldest in America, and the newly erected state house, were consumed 
likewise, the ruins of the church-tower and the memorials in the adjoining 
graveyard being all that now remain to point out to the stranger where once 
Jamestown stood. 


Great numbers deserted the royalist cause, and Bacon, advancing to 
Gloucester, called a convention and administered an oath to the people, 
Swear-— ing them to the cause of popular liberty. The whole of Virginia, with 
the exception of the eastern shore, was now revolutionised. Berkeley had 
again fled to Accomac. 


At this important moment. Bacon, who had inhaled disease on the marshes 
of Jamestown, suddenly fell sick, and on the 1st of October died, leaving 
the great cause of the people without a leader. His death wrung the popular 
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heart ; _ despair fell on all, for there was no one to finish his work. The 
place of his interment was never known; it was concealed even from the 
body of his partisans, lest his remains should be insulted by the vindictive 
Berkeley [who proposed to hang them on a gibbet]. According to one 
tradition his friend Lawrence secretly buried him, laying stones upon his 
coffin; others maintain that his body was sunk in the deep waters of the 
majestic York river; and this is by no means improbable. 


beekeley’s last tykannies 


The tide now set in against the insurgents ; Beverley immediately captured 
Thomas Hansford, an insurgent leader. Brought before Berkeley, the 
choleric old cavalier ordered him to be hanged. He heard his sentence 
unmoved, but asked as “ a favour that he might be shot like a soldier and 
not hanged like a dog.” “You die as a rebel, not as a soldier!” was the reply. 
Reviewing his life, he professed repentance of his sins, but would not admit 
that his so-called rebellion was a sin; and his last words were, “I die a loyal 
subject and a lover of my country.” 


Hansford was the first Virginian who died on the gallows, the first 
American martyr to the popular cause. He was executed on the 13th of 
November, 1676. Other insurgent leaders were taken, among the rest, 
Edmund Cheesman and Thoinas Wilford ; the latter the second son of a 
royalist knight who had died fighting for Charles I, and now a successful 
Virginian emigrant. He, too, was hanged. Cheesman was brought up before 
the governor. “ Why did you engage in Bacon’s designs?” demanded the 


latter. At that instant a young woman rushed forward, the wife of the 
prisoner, and replying before he had time to utter a word, exclaimed, “ My 
provocations made my husband join in Bacon’s cause. But for me he would 
never have done it I” And then falling on her knees, she added, “And seeing 
what has been done was through my means, I am most guilty ; let me be 
hanged and my husband be pardoned ! ” The governor ordered her off, 
adding the grossest insult to his words. Her husband died in prison of ill- 
usage. 


With the success of his party the vindictive passions of the governor 
increased. Mercy was an unknown sentiment to his heart, and his avarice 
gratified itself by fines and confiscations. Fearing the result of trial by jury, 
he resorted to courts-martial, where the verdicts were certain and severe! 
Four persons were thus hanged on one occasion. Drummond was seized, in 
the depth of winter, in Chickahominy swamp, half famished, and, being 
stripped and put in irons, was conveyed to Berkeley. Berkeley, seeing him 
approach, hastened out to meet him, and with a bow of derision saluted him 
; “ Mr. Drummond, you are very welcome ; I am more glad to see you than 
any man in Virginia ; Mr. Drummond, you shall be hanged in half an hour 
!” “What your honour pleases,” replied the patriot, calmly. He was tried by 
court-niartial, and though he had never held any military command, he was 
immediately condemned ; and his wife’s ring being forcibly torn from his 
finger, he was executed within three hours. The fate of Lawrence was never 
known ; but report said that he and four others, in the depth of winter, when 
the snow was ankle-deep, threw themselves into a river rather than perish 
like Drummond. The conduct of Berkeley had been that of a dastard in the 
struggle, and now his cruelty was that of a fiend. A royal proclamation 
arrived from England, promising pardon to all but Bacon. But this was 
utterly disregarded ; Berkeley, indeed, altered it to suit his own temper, and 
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excepted from mercy about fifty persons, anong whom was Sarah Grindon, 
the wife of the late ‘attorney. Twenty-two were hanged; three died from 
liard usage in prison ; three fled before trial, and two after conviction. 


In the course of two months, trials before the governor and council, by 
“juries of life and death,” were, substituted instead of courts-martial; but the 
result was little different. The land groaned with the excess of punish- 
ment. The very assembly itself besought of the governor “ to desist from 
san~ guinary punishments, for none could tell when or where they would 
cease.” And when executions ceased, other modes of pimislunent began. 


When the news of these bloody doings reached London, Charles, who, with 
all his faults, was not cruel, exclaimed with indignation, “The old fool has 
taken away more lives in that naked country than I have for the murder of 
my father!” 


As regarded the causes of this insurrection and the true character of its 
leaders, every possible means were taken to veil them in obscurity, or to 
throw disrepute and infamy upon them. No prmting-press was allowed m 
Wrginia. It was a crime pimishable by fine and whipping d to speak ill of 
Berkeley and his friends, or to write anything favourable to the rebels or the 
rebellion. Every accurate account remained in manuscript for more than a 
hmidred years; so that the struggles and sufferings of these unfortunate 
patriots were long misunderstood and cruelly maligned. 


It was on the occasion of this rebellion that English troops were first in~ 
troduced into America. In three years, however, they were disbanded, and 
became amalgamated with the people. Sir William Berkeley returned to 
England with the squadron which brought out these forces, it being neces- 
sary to justify his conduct there. Arrived in England, he found the public 
sentiments so violent against hmi that he died, it was said, of a broken heart, 
and before he had had an opportunity of justifying himself with the 
monarch. 


Colonel Herbert Jeffreys was left by Berkeley as deputy in his absence, and 
on his death he assumed the office of governor. The results of Bacon’s 
rebellion were disastrous to Virginia. This insurrection was made a plea 
against gi’anting a more liberal charter, and the restrictions and oppres~ 
sions imder which Virginia had groaned became only more stringent and 
hea\q,n All those liberal measures which were introduced by Bacon’s 
assembly, and which were knovm under the name of “Bacon’s Acts,” were 
annulled, and the former abuses returned. In vain were commissioners sent 
over by the monarch to redress their grievances; reports of tyranny and 
rapine were received, but no amelioration of the .system which permitted 
them was intro- duced ; as Bancroft s says, “ every measure of effectual 
reform was considered void, and every aristocratic feature which had been 
introduced mto the legis—- lature was perpetuated.” 


Culpeper’s administration as proprietary 


When Virginia was granted to the lords Culpeper and Arlington, the former 
was appointed governor for life on the demise of Berkeley ; he embarked in 
1680 for Afirginia, where he arrived in Alay. The principal of his acts was 
that 


[‘ The third offence to be punished as treason. If the culprit were a married 
woman, and no one volunteered to pay her fine, she was “to be whipped on 
the bare back with twenty lashes for the first offence,” and thirty for the 
second. Similar penalties were imposed for speaking disrespectfully of any 
in authority. 
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the impost of two shillings on every hogshead of tobacco should be 
perpetual, and instead of being accounted for to the assembly as hitherto, 
should be applied as a royal revenue for the support of government. His 


own salary —as governorf £1,000 he doubled, on the plea that, being a 
nobleman, such increase -was necessary; besides house-rent and 
perquisites, amounting to nearly another thousand. Not satisfied with this, 
he altered the currency, and then disbanding the soldiers, paid their arrears 
in the new coin, greatly to his own advantage. But shortly afterwards, 
finding that, by the same rule, his OT\m perquisites would be deteriorated, 
he restored it to its former value. 


Virginia was now quiet, but her miseries were not at an end. Large crops of 
tobacco were raised, and the price sank far below a remunerative scale, and 
again the scheme of the “stint,” or the cessation of planting, was enter- 
tained. During two sessions the assembly endeavoured to legislate for the.se 
difficult circumstances; but in May, 1682, the malcontents commenced to 
cut up the tobacco-plants, especially the sweet-scented, which was 
produced nowhere else, and to this futile procedure, Culpeper, who had now 
returned, put a stop by measures of great severity — hanging the 
ringleaders and enacting plant-cutting high treason. 


A printing-press was at this time brought over into Virginia, bv John 
Buckner, who printed the enactments of the session in 1682 ; but such 
publicity was dreaded. He was called to account by Culpeper, and forbidden 
to print anything until his majesty’s pleasure should be knovm; and the 
following year any printing-press was forbidden m Virginia, under the royal 
authority. The slave-code received some alterations during Culpeper’s 
government which were worthy of the remorseless spirit of the man. Slaves 
were forbidden the use of arms, or to leave their masters’ plantations 
without a written pa.ss, or to lift a hand against a Christian, even in self- 
defence. Runaways, who refused to give themselves up, might be lawfully 
killed. 


“All accomits,” says Bancroft,? “agree in describing the condition of 
Virginia at this time as one of extreme distress. Culpeper had no 
compassion for poverty, no s\mipathy for a pro^dnce impoverished by 
pen’erse legislation ; and the residence in “drginia was so irksome, that in a 
“few months he again returned to England. The council reported the griefs 
and restlessness of the country, and renewed the request that the grant to 
Culpeper might be recalled. The poverty of the province rendered 


negotiation easy, and m the following year Virginia was once more a royal 
province. ” 


VIRGINIA AGAIN A ROYAL PROVINCE UNDER EFFINGHA:M 


Lord Howard of Effingham “ succeeded Culpeper as governor in 1684, but 
the change was hardly beneficial to the unhappy pro/dnce. It is said that 
with an eye to the fees, he established a court of chancery, claiming, by 
virtue 


[‘ “Like master, like man: Charles debauched and debased England, and 
Culpeper and Effingham degraded their governments and almost ruined 
Virginia. In the whole range of American colonial history there are to be 
found no administrations at once so contempt- ible, so sordid, and so 
injurious as those inflicted upon Virginia by the noble governors appointed 
by Charles II. One event but little noticed at the time rises above the sorrv 
details of this period. In 1684 Virginia sent delegates to Albanv to meet the 
agents of Massachusetts and the governor of New York, in order to discuss 
the Indian troubles. Thus another uncertain step was taken on the road to 
confederation. Everv event of this nature, no matter how trifling, acquires 
importance in marking the slow .stages bv which the principle of union 
ro.se by external pre.ssure from the jarring interests of separate colonies.” 
— Lodge.*] 
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of his office, to be sole judge. The accession of James II produced no 
change in the state of Virginia, but the suppression of Monmouth’s rebellion 
sent over to her a number of truly noble, though involuntary exiles. These 
were the men who, by sentence of the infamous Judge Jeffreys, were 
condemned to transportation, and sent over for sale to the labour-market of 
the American colonies. These political convicts were, many of them, men 
of family and superior education, accustomed to the conveniences and 
elegancies of life; and, as regarded them, the government of Virginia 
received injunctions, under the signature of the monarch; ‘take care,” said 
they, “that these convicted persons continue to serve for ten years at least, 
and that they be not permitted, in any manner, to redeem themselves by 
money or otherwise until that time be fully expired.” But Virginia had 
suffered too much not to sympathise with her noble transports. In 
December, 1689, the exiles were pardoned. America, in every one of her 
colonies, was benefited by the tolerance and the oppressions of Europe. 
Hence she derived her best popu- lation ; hence her clear instinct of liberty, 
and the courage and energy which bore her through the struggle for its 
attainment. 


The state of Virginia did not improve under James IT; and so oppressive was 
the government found to be, that the first assembly convened after his 
accession called in question the monarch’s right to negative such of their 
proceedings as did not meet with his approbation ; _ the king was 
displeased, and censured “the disaffected and unjust disposition of the 
members, and their irregular and tumultuous proceedings.” The assembly 
was dissolved by royal proclamation, and James Collins loaded with irons 
and imprisoned for treasonable expressions. But the council stood firm to 
their principles of obedience and conformity, and pledged themselves to 
bring the state to sub- mission. Beverley, a royalist and former adherent of 
Berkeley’s, and for a long time clerk of the assembly, in whose soul the 
despotism of the time seems to have called forth a germ of liberty, fell 
under the strong resentment of the king; and being disfranchised, and a 
prosecution commenced against him, he died soon afterwards, a martyr to 
those very principles for which Bacon had struggled, and which he then had 
opposed. 


The principles of Bacon indeed were, under the severity of the present rule, 
becoming the principles of the whole of hrginia, as the noblest essences 
are only brought out by extreme pressure. The spirit of the colony was 
shown by the new assembly, which w^as now, in 1688, convened, and for 
the turbulent and unmanageable disposition of which it was very soon 
dissolved by the council. Discussion, so long fettered, once more asserted 
its liberty ; the scattered dwellers along the river banks passed from house 
to house the kindling cry of liberty. The whole colony was about to rise 
once more ; and Effingham, alarmed at the position of affairs, hastened to 
England, followed by Philip Ludwell, as his accuser in the name of the 
people. During his absence, Nathaniel Bacon, the elder, president of the 
council, assumed the temporary administration. But before either the 
accused or the accuser reached the English shores, James had abdicated, 
and that revolution had taken place which for the moment cast the affairs of 
Virginia into the shade. ^ 


VIRGINIA AFTER THE REVOLUTION OF 1688 


For Aurginia, the revolution of 1688 gave to her liberties the regularity of 
law ; in other respects, the character of her people and the forms of her 
gov- ernment were not changed. The first person who, in the reign of King 
AVill- 
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iam, entered the ancient dominion as lieutenant-governor, was the same 
Francis Nicholson who in the days of King James had been the deputy of 
Andros for the consolidated provinces of the north, and had been expelled 
from New York by the insurgent people; and his successor was Andros 
him- self, fresh from imprisonment in Massachusetts in 1692. The earlier 


admin- istration of the ardent but narrow-minded Nicholson was signalised 
by the establishment of the college of William and Mary, the first-fruits of 
the revo- lution, in age second only to Harvard. 


The powers of the governor were exorbitant; he was at once lieutenant- 
general and admiral, lord-treasurer and chancellor, the chief judge in all 
courts, president of the council, and bishop, or ordinary: so that the aimed 
force, the revenue, the interpretation of law, the administration of justice, 
the church — all were under his control or guardianship. 


Yet the people of Virginia still found methods of nourishing the spirit of 
inde- pendence. When additional supplies became necessary, the burgesses, 
as in Jamaica and in other colonies, claimed the right of nominating a 
treasurer of their own, subject to their orders, with- out further warrant 
from the governor. 


The statutes of Virginia show that the first "assembly after the revolution set 
this example in 1691, which was often imitated. The denial of this system 
by the crown increased the aversion to raising money ; so that Virginia 
refused to contribute its quota to the defence of the colonies against France, 
and not only disregarded the special orders for assist ing Albany, but with 
entire unanimity, and even with the assent of the coun- cil, justified its 
disobedience. While other provinces were exhausted by taxation, in eleven 
years, eighty-three pounds of tobacco for each poll was the total sum levied 
by all the special acts of the assembly of Virginia. 


From the days of the insurrection of Bacon, for a period of three-quar- ters 
of a century, Virginia possessed uninterrupted peace. The political strifes 
were but the fitful ebullitions of a high spirit, which, in the wantonness of 
independence, loved to tease the governor; and, again, if the burgesses 
expressed loyalty, they were loyal only because loyalty was their humour. 
Hence the reports forwarded to England were often contradictory. “This 
government,” wrote Spotswood, the governor from 1710-1722, in 1711, “is 
in perfect peace and tranquillity, under a due obedience to the royal 
authority, and a gentlemanly conformity to the Church of England”; and the 
letter had hardly left the Chesapeake before he found himself thwarted by 
the impracticable burgesses, dissolving the assembly, and fearing to 
convene another till opinion should change. But Spotswood, the best in the 


line of Virginia governors, was soon restored to colonial favour. Like 
schoolboys of old at a barring out, the Virginians resisted their government, 
not as ready for independence, but as resolved on a holiday.? 


James Blair 


(1656-1743) 


(First President of WiUiam and Mary College) 
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MARYLAND AND DELAWARE AFTER THE RESTORATION 


Five years after the restoration of 1660 the population of Maryland had 
increased to sixteen thousand, and so much had their commerce increased, 
that the number of ships engaged in carrying on their trade with various 
parts of the British dominions was at least one hundred. Its internal regu- 
lations at this time were such as well deserve our notice. Every young per~ 
son was trained to useful labour; pauperism and beggary were unknown; 
and even the introduction of slavery had not been sufficient to degrade 
honest labour in public esteem. A mint was established by law of assembly, 


in 1661, and the act which established it was confirmed and declared to be 
perpetual in 1676. 


The address of Calvert saved the colony from an evil which seemed inevi- 
table. The encroachments upon the western bank of the Delaware, and the 
hostilities of a distant tribe of Indians, now threatened the tranquillity of the 
colony; but the governor’s remonstrances obliged the former to desert the 
whole country around Cape Henlopen; while his prudence, seconded by the 
friendly demonstrations of the Indians in alliance Avith the province, 
restored peace with the hostile tribe. On the Dutch removing from 
Henlopen, many of these united themselves to Maryland, where they were 
received with the utmost kindness; and in 1666 the assembly passed in their 
favour the first act which occurs in any colonial legislature for the 
naturalisation of aliens. In 1671 provision Avas made for self-defence by 
imposing a duty of tAvo shillings on every hogshead of tobacco exported, 
and applying one-half of this revenue to the support of a magazine and the 
supply of firearms. The other half Avas settled upon the proprietary, as a 
mark of gratitude. This illustrious nobleman died in 1676, having liA^ed to 
reap the fruits of this plantation, AAdiich he had ordered Avith so much 
Avisdom and virtue ; and Avas succeeded by his son Charles, who for 
fourteen years had governed the proAunce Avith a high reputation for 
Aurtue and ability. 


By the assembly convened this year an attempt aa^s made to stem the 
progress of an evil AAdiich had for some time existed in the colony: 
namely, the transportation thither of felons from England. A laAv AAns 
passed for~ bidding the importation of coiiAucts into the colony; in spite of 
AAdiich, Tioaa-ever, the eAul increased, and shortly preAdous to the 
reAmlution three hundred and fifty AA/ere landed annually in the 
pro\dnce. About the year 1681 many attempts AA/ere made to introduce 
domestic manufactures; but the under- taking was premature, and although 
domestic industry supplied some articles for domestic use, yet even many 
years after it Avas found impossible to render Maryland a manufacturing 
country. 


In the folloAving year William Penn arrWed in America, AAdien an inter- 
view took place betAAnen him and Lord Baltimore, in the hope of effecting 


an amicable adjustment of the boundaries of their respect iA’e territories. 
But so inconsistent AA’ere the claims, and so little was either party inclined 
to yield to the other, that it was found impossible to adjust them in a manner 
satisfactory to both; and by Penn’s interest at court, he caused it to be 
adjudged that the disputed district should be divided into Iaa’O equal parts, 
one of AAdiich Avas appropriated to himself, and the other to Lord 
Baltimore. The part thus dismembered from Maryland constitutes the 
territory included Avithin the limits of the present state of DelaAvare. 


Meanwhile the late proceedings against Feudal AA’ere made the foundation 
of fresh complaints against Lord Baltimore; and in spite of his explanation 
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of the affair, which was quite satisfactory, the ministers of the king, anxious 
to shift the imputation of popery from themselves, commanded that all 
offices of government should, in future, be committed exclusively to the 
hands of Protestants. Another and a still more serious charge was now pre~ 
ferred against him. He was accused of obstructing the custom-house 
officers in the collection of the parliamentary duties; and though, when the 
affair was investigated thoroughly, it appeared that the opposition was not 
SO great as was at first represented, yet Charles threatened him with a writ 
of quo warranto ; a threat which, however, was never executed. 


The news of the accession of James IT to the throne of his brother was 
speedily published in the colonies, and there received with lively and 
unaffected demonstrations of joy; but they were sadly disappointed in their 
expec— tations of the treatment they should receive at his hands, for, 
disregard- ing alike the feelings of the Puritans of Massachusetts and the 
Catholics of Maryland, he involved both in the same project of oppression. 
No less was the joy excited throughout the province on receiving news of 
the birth of a son to James II; but the flames of revolt and revolution, which 
raged so fiercely in England, were soon communicated to Maryland, and 
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the latent dissensions, inflamed by fresh incentives, burst forth in a blaze of 
insurrec— tionary violence. 


The rumour, suddenly and rapidly disseminated, that the deputy governors 
and the Catholics had formed a league with the Indians for the massacre of 
all the Protestants in the province — together with several unlucky circum-7 
stances which combined to corroborate this unfounded statement — so 
operated upon the minds of the people, producing confusion, dismay, and 
indignation, that a Protestant Association was formed by John Coode, the 
former asso- ciate of Fendal, the members of which, being strengthened by 
the accession of new adherents, took up arms in defence of the Protestant 
faith, and the assertion of the royal title of William and Mary. William 
expressed his approbation of these proceedings, and authorised the 
insurgents to exercise in his name the power they had acquired by injustice 
and violence. Armed with this commission, for three years they continued 
to administer the gov- ernment, with that severity and oppression which 
power is prone to arrogate when it has been acquired by corrupt or violent 
means. 


The associates having entered a complamt against Lord Baltimore, he was 
summoned to answer before the privy council the charges preferred against 
him. This produced a tedious investigation, which involved him in a heavy 
expense ; and it being impossible to convict him of any other crime than 
that of holding a different faith from the men by whom he had been so 
ungratefully traduced, he was suffered to retain the patrimonial interest 
attached by his charter to the office of proprietary. But, by an act of council, 
he was deprived of the political administration of the province, and Sii 
Edmund Andros was appointed its governor by the king. Thus fell the pro~ 
prietary government of Maryland, after an existence of fifty-six years, 
during which time it had been administered with unexampled mildness, and 
with a regard to the liberties and welfare of the people that merited a better 
requital than that which it has been our task to record. 


Though Andros is said to have approved himself a good governor in Vir-= 
ginia, yet he appears to have exercised no little severity and rapacity in 
Maryland. He protected Coode against the complaints he had provoked; but 
that profligate hypocrite, finding himself neglected by Colonel Nicholson, 


the successor of Andros, began to practise his treacherous intrigues against 
the proprietary administration. This occasioned Ins downfall. Being 
indicted 
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for treason and blasphemy in 1695, he declined to stand a trial, and fled 
forever from the province which he had contributed so signally to 
dishonour. 


The suspension of the proprietary government was‘ accompanied by an 
entire subversion of the principles on which its administration had been 
founded. The church of England was declared to be the established eccle- 
siastical constitution of the state ; and an act passed in 1692 having divided 
the several counties into parishes, provision was macle for the support of a 
minister of this communion in every one of these provinces j the 
appointment of the ministers vested in the governor, and the management of 
parochial affairs in vestries elected by the Protestant inhabitants ; free 
schools and public libraries were established by law in all the parishes, and 
an ample collection of books presented to the libraries as a commencement 
of theii literary stock by the bishop of London. 


But with all this seeming liberality, a strong prejudice was entertained 
against the Catholics, and a bitter persecution practised towards them; and 
while the ecclesiastical rulers, with the most unchristian cruelty enacted 
toleration to themselves, and granted the same to all Protestant dissenters, 
they denied it to the men by whose toleration they themselves had been 
per~ mitted to gain an establishment in the province. Not only were diese 


unfor- tunate victims of religious persecution excluded from all 
participation in political privileges, but by an act passed in 1704 they were 
debarred also from the exercise of their peculiar form of worship. 


Thus, for twenty-seven years, the croivn retained the absolute control/ of 
the province; when, in 1716, the proprietary was restored to his rights, 
which he and his successors continued to enjoy until the commencement 
of/ the American Revolution. In 1699 Annapolis was substituted for St. 
Mary’s as the capital of the province; but it was not till many years after 
that the towns of Maryland assumed any considerable size — the same 
cause that pre~ vented their growth in Virginia’ retarding their increase in 
Maryland. Most merchants and shopkeepers were also planters ; and it 
being the custom for every man to keep on his own plantation a store, so as 
to supply his family, servants, and slaves with the usual accommodations of 
a shop, there was little to induce any large congregation of citizens, so as to 
form considerable towns. At a later period, however, the towms and cities 
seem to have acquired a sudden principle of increase ; and Baltimore has 
grown with_ a rapidity equalled only by that with which the new western 
cities have since sprung up, and continue to advance in wealth and 
population.? 


Benedict, the fourth Lord Baltimore, renounced Catholicism to secure the 

colony, but died almost immediately. The last Baron Baltimore, Frederick, 
received the colony in 1751. Under his governor, Sharpe, the colony took 

little or no share in the wars with the French. « 


THE NORTHERN COLONIES AFTER THE RESTORATION 
[1660-1744 A.D.] 


The struggle against Andros in Massachusetts bore no little like- ness to the 
proceedings of the revolutionists eighty years later. In each case the 
colonists were not so much resisting actual oppression as warring against a 
system under which gross oppression would become possible. In each case 
the administrators were tactless and blundering, and by their half-hearted 
tyranny at once excited oppo- sition and failed to crush it. The parallel is 


incomplete in that, in the first instance, happily for both countries, the 
drama was cut short by external intervention, instead of working itself out 
to its natural climax; while the encroachments planned by James II and 
intrusted to Andros were more far-reaching and more destructive to liberty 
than anything devised by George III and his advisers. — John A. 


Doyle. & 


MASSACHUSETTS AND CHAKLES II ; THE DECLAKATION OF 
EIGHTS, 1661 


The return of the Stuarts to the English throne in 1660 was not altogether 
unexpected in the colonies. The incompetency of Richard Cromwell, who 
was never proclaimed protector in America, awakened apprehensions of 
res~ toration. Yet if dreaded, it was principally because it was feared there 
would be a change in the government, and the Puritans would be compelled 
to abate their exclusiveness. 


The proclamation in England of Charles II took place May 26th, 1660, and 
July 27th the tidings were received in Massachusetts by the ships which 
brought the regicides Goffe and Whalley ; but no notice was publicly taken 
of the event. At the October court a motion for an address to the king was 
negatived. Rumour represented England as still in an unsettled state, and 
until different intelligence was received delay was deemed prudent. At 
length (November 30th) the government was certified of the proceedings of 
parliament, and was informed that its enemies had revived, and that his 
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majesty’s council was besieged with their complaints. A court was 
convened (December 19th), and addresses were prepared for the king and 
the parliament. The style of these addresses has been censured as fulsome.’ 
The agency of the clergy in their preparation is apparent ; but, with the 
exception of hyper- boles drawn from the Old Testament, and metaphors 
according with the cus— tomary adulation of princes in the East, they are 
straightforward, consistent, and manly productions. With these addresses, 
letters were forwarded to sev- eral gentlemen of note, and instructions were 
sent to Mr. Leverett, their agent, a large portion of whose life was spent in 
the service of the colony, to interest as many as possible to favour the cause 
of the colonies, and to obtain speedy information of his majesty’s sense of 
their petition. « 


The fugitive regicides had already retired to New Haven, thus escaping a 
royal order for their arrest which arrived at Boston in February, 1661, by the 
hands of some zealous young royalists, to whom the general court of 
Massa— chusetts intrusted its execution. But, with all show of zeal, there 
was no intention to give them up, if it could be avoided. By great privacy 
and the aid of faithful friends, they remained undiscovered, and were 
presently joined by Colonel John Dixwell, another of the late king’s judges. 
In spite of diligent efforts for their arrest, all three finished their days in 
New England. Dixwell lived openly at New Haven under a feigned name; 
the other two remained in concealment, sometimes in Connecticut, 
sometimes in Massachusetts. 


Alarmed by repeated rumours from England of changes intended to be 
made in their government, the general court, at their meeting in Jime, 
judged it proper to set forth, with the assistance of the elders, a distinct 
declaration of what they deemed their rights under the charter. This 
declaration claimed for the freemen power to choose their own governor, 
deputy governor, magis— trates, and representatives; to prescribe terms for 
the admission of additional freemen ; to set up all sorts of officers, superior 


and inferior, with such powers and duties as they might appoint ; to 
exercise, by their annually elected magistrates and deputies, all authority, 
legislative, executive, and judicial; to d^efend themselves by force of arms 
against every aggression; and to reject any and every imposition which they 
might judge prejudicial to the colony. This statement of rights ^ might seem 
to leave hardly any perceptible power either to parliament or the king. It 
accorded, however, sufficiently well with the practice of the colony ever 
since its foundation — a practice maintained with equal zeal against both 
royal and parliamentary interference. 


At length, after more than a year’s delay, Charles H was formally pro- 
claimed at Boston in August, 1661. But all disorderly demonstrations of joy 
on the occasion were strictly prohibited. None were to presume to drink the 
king’s health, which, the magistrates did not scruple to add, “he hath in an 
especial manner forbidden” ; meaning, we must suppose, that the king 
spake in their laws. As if to make up in words what was wanting in 
substance, a second loyal address, in the extremest style of oriental 
hyperbole, designated the king as one “ of the gods among men.” 


With the late leaders of the independents it had gone hard in England. 
Several of them had been already executed for their concern in the late 
king’s death. Sir Henry Vane, formerly governor of Massachusetts, and 
always 


[‘ Ebeling c accuses them of “oriental adulation”; he is, says Bancroft, 
“rarely so uncharitable.” | 


P Elson/ calls this Declaration of Rights of 1661, “one of the memorable 
documents of the colonial era. It was aimed, for the most part, at the 
Navigation Acts. It has the true American ring.” Doyle,ff the British 
historian of the colonies, says that it seems to take us forward a hundred 
years, and that “the men of 1776 had nothing to add to or take away from 
the words of their ancestors.” | 
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a firm friend of New England, presently suffered a similar fate. Others were 
concealed or in exile. These changes in the mother coimtry occasioned 
some emigration to New England, but not to any great extent. 


The Massachusetts agents, Bradstreet and Norton, returned in September, 
1662, bearers of a royal letter, in which the king recognised the charter, and 
promised oblivion of all past offences. But he demanded the repeal of all 
laws inconsistent with his due authority ; an oath of allegiance to the royal 
person, as formerly in use, but dropped since the commencement of the late 
civil war ; the administration of justice in his name ; complete toleration for 
the Church of England; the repeal of the law which restricted the privilege 
of voting and tenure of office to church members, and the substitution of a 
property qualification instead ; finally, the admission of all persons of 
honest lives to the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Little 
favour was shown for the Quakers; indeed, liberty was expressly given to 
make a “sharp law” against them — a permission eagerly availed of to 
revive the act by which vagabond Quakers were ordered to be whipped 
from town to town out of the jurisdiction. The claimants for toleration, 
formerly suppressed with such prompt severity, were now encouraged, by 
the king’s demands in their favour, again to raise their heads. They 
aclvocated, also, the supremacy of the crown, sole means in that day of 
curbing the theocracy and compelling it to yield its monopoly of power. 


The vigour of the theocratic system, by the operation of internal causes, was 
already somewhat relaxed. A synocl met to take this subject into con~ 
sideration. The majority of the ministers, alarmed at the aspect of things in 
England, and always better informed and more liberal than the inajority of 
the church members, were willing to enlarge somewhat the basis of their 
polity. Under the influence of Mitchell — successor of Shepard as minister 
of Cambridge — the synod came to a result the same with that agreed upon 
by a select council of Massachusetts ministers five years before, authorising 
what was called the “half-way covenant”; the admission to baptism, that is, 
of the children of persons of acceptable character, who approved the 
confession of faith, and had themselves been baptised in infancy, though not 


church members in full communion. This result was approved by the 
Massachusetts general court. 


CONNECTICUT AND KHODE ISLAND OBTAIN CHAETEKS 


Connecticut and Rhode Island, having favours to ask, had been more 
prompt than Massachusetts to acknowledge the authority of Charles II. 
Winthrop for Connecticut, of which colony he was governor, and Clarke for 
Rhode Island presented themselves at Charles’ court in quest of charters. 
The season was propitious. The restoration, at least for the moment, was a 
sort of era of good feeling. Winthrop might be subject to suspicion as the 
son-in-law of Hugh Peters ; but his talents, his scientific acquirements — he 
was one of the founders of the Royal Society — and his suavity of address, 
secured him many friends. He seems to have encountered little difficulty in 
obtaining the charter which he sought. That instrument, dated April 23rd, 
1662, following the terms of the old alleged grant to the earl of Warwick, 
established for the boundaries of Connecticut the Narragansett river, the 
south line of Massachusetts, the shore of the Sound, and the Atlantic Ocean. 
It thus not only embraced a large part of the continental portion of Rhode 
Island, but the whole of New Haven also — an absorption about which the 
inhabitants of that colony had not been consulted, and with which, at first, 
they were not very well satisfied. Clarke 
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was obliged to expend a considerable sum of money, for which he 
inortgaged his own house in Newport, and which the colony was a long 
time in paying back. An agreement, presently entered into between Clarke 


and Winthrop, fixed for the limit between the two colonies the Pawcatuck, 
declared to the Narragansett river mentioned in the Connecticut charter ; 
and this agreement was specially set forth (July 8th, 1663) in the charter of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. 


The charters thus granted vested in the proprietary freemen of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island the right of admitting new associates, and of choosing 
annually from among themselves a governor, magistrates, and 
representatives, with powers of legislation and judicial authority. No 
appellate jurisdiction and no negative on the laws were reserved to the 
crown any more than in the charters of Massachusetts, Maryland, and 
Carolina. 


Historians have expressed surprise that, under the reign of Charles II, 
charters so democratic should have been granted. But, in a legal point of 
view, in the grant by the crown of independent jurisdiction, they did not 
differ from the other charters hitherto granted for plantations in America. 
The inconveniences of such independent governments had not yet attracted 
atten- tion. Twenty years after, when Penn obtained the grant of 
Pennsylvania, intervening experience caused the insertion into his charter of 
several addi- tional safeguards for metropolitan authority. 


The privileges of freemen were restricted in Rhode Island, by act of the 
colonial assembly, to freeholders and their eldest sons. For the long period 
that Rhode Islancl remained chiefly an agricultural community this 
limitation was hardly felt as a grievance. Later, amidst a manufacturing 
population, it excited serious discontents, occasioning almost a civil war, 
only appeased by the adoption of a more liberal provision. The New Haven 
people appealed to the commissioners for the United Colonies of New 
England against the invasion of their independence on the part of 
Connecticut. But the alarm occasioned, the next year, by the grant of New 
York, which extended as far east as Connecticut river, and threatened thus 
to absorb New Haven under a far less congenial jurisdiction ; more than all, 
Winthrop’s prudent and con- ciliatory measures, at length consolidated the 
new colony in 1664, of which for the next twelve years he was annually 
chosen governor. The office of deputy governor, at first bestowed on 
Mason, for several years before deputy governor of Connecticut and acting 


governor in Winthrop’s absence, was afterwards given, in 1667, to AVilliam 
Leet, of New Haven, one of the original planters of that colony, its last 
governor, and after Winthrop’s death, his suc— cessor as governor of the 
united colony. The peculiar usages of New Haven being abandoned, the 
laws of Connecticut were extended to the whole province. The theocratic 
system of New Haven thus lost its legal establishment, but the 
administration of the entire colony was long greatly influenced by 
theocratic ideas. The ministers and churches, upheld by taxes levied on the 
whole population, retained for many years a predominating and almost 
unlimited authority. 


DECLINE OF THE NEAV ENGLAND CONFEDERATION (1663 A.D.) 


New Haven thus absorbed mto Connecticut, the new province sent hence-= 
forward but two representatives to the meeting of commissioners for the 
United Colonies of New England. The political consequence of that board 
was, how- ever, terminated. The superintendence of the Indian missions, 
and the disbursement of the funds remitted from England for that purpose, 
became 
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henceforth its chief business. The meetings became triennial, and soon 
entirely ceased. 


While Connecticut and Rhode Island were rejoicing in their charters, 
Massachusetts remained uneasy and suspicious. An evasive answer had 
been returned to the royal letter. The only concession actually made was the 
administration of justice in the king’s name. Meanwhile, complaints against 
the colony were multiplying. Gorges and Mason, grandsons of the grantees 
of Maine and New Hampshire, alleged that Massachusetts had occupied 
their provinces. Wrongs and encroachments were also alleged by the chiefs 
of the Narragansetts, who prayed the king’s interference and protection. 
Con- troversies had arisen as to the boundaries of Connecticut and Rhode 
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Island on the one side, and of Rhode Island and Plymouth colony on the 
other, and as to the title to lands in that vicinity under purchases from the 
Indians. The king presently signified his intention to send out 
commissioners for hearing and determining all these matters— a piece of 
information which occasioned no little alarm in Massachusetts, aggravated 
by the appearance of a large comet. A fast was proclauned. The charter was 
intrusted to a select com- mittee of the general court for safe-keeping. 


The commissioners selected by the king were sent with a small armament to 
take possession of New Netherlands. On the arrival of the commissioners at 
Boston, in August, 1664, and their first intercourse with the magistrates, the 
magistrates declared themselves unauthorised to raise troops for the 
expedition thither without the consent of the general court. The commis-= 
sioners declined to await the meeting of that body, and departed, advising 
the magistrates against their return to take the king’s letter into serious con~ 
sideration. The court, which presently met, voted two hundred soldiers; but 
they were not needed. New Netherlands having already submitted. 


The people of Connecticut, well satisfied at the subjection of the Dutch, 
with whom they had been in such constant collision, and having boundary 
questions to settle both on the east and west, received the king’s commis~ 
sioners with all respect. Governor Winthrop, as we have seen in a former 
chapter, accompanied them to the conquest of New Netherlands. After set~ 
tling the boundaries of Connecticut and New York, and leaving Nichols at 
New York as governor, Carr and Cartwright proceeded to Massachusetts to 
meet Maverick. The hopes of the sectaries in that colony had been so far 
raised that Thomas Gould, with eight others, after meeting for some time in 
secret, had formally organised a Baptist church in Boston (May 28th, 1664). 
Prosecutions were commenced against its prominent members, who were 
first admonished, then fined for absence from public worship, then 
disfranchised, imprisoned, and presently banished. But still the organisation 
contrived to survive, the first Baptist church of Massachusetts. Still another 
inroad, not less alarming, was now made upon ecclesiastical uniformity. 
The commis— sioners, on their arrival, caused the English church service to 
be celebrated at Boston — the first performance of that hated ceremonial in 
that Puritan town. Out of respect to the inveterate prejudices of the people, 
the surplice was not used. But the liturgy alone was sufficiently distasteful. 


MASSACHUSETTS IX CONFLICT WITH THE KING’S 
COMMISSIONERS 


The remonstrances of Massachusetts against the powers and appointment of 
the commissioners were esteemed in England unreasonable and groundless. 
The magistrates were sturdy and unbending ; the commissioners were 
haughty, 
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overbearing, and consequential. Both parties disliked and suspected each 
other, and the correspondence between them soon degenerated into a bitter 
altercation. 


The commissioners proposed, at length, to sit in form, for the purpose of 
hearing complaints against the colony, of which no less than thirty had been 
exhibited. The general court, by public proclamation (May 24th, 1665), at 
the sound of the trumpet, prohibited any such procedure, as contrary to their 
charter, and invasive of their exclusive jurisdiction within the limits of 
Massachusetts. Thus met, and without a military force, or any means to 
support their authority, the commissioners were obliged to forego their 
inten- tions. They presently left Boston, and proceeded to New Hampshire 
and Maine, where they decided in favour of the claims of Mason and 
Gorges. But the New Hampshire towns, satisfied with the rule of 
Massachusetts, and afraid of [Mason’s pretensions to quitrents, did not 
favour the plans of the commissioners. More successful in Maine, where 


they were supported by the old Episcopal party, they issued commissions 
for anew government, which was accordingly organised in June. On their 
return to Boston, the magis— trates complained that they had disturbed the 
peace of Maine, and requested an interview. The commissioners refused 
with much asperity, accusing the magistrates of treason, and threatening 
them with the king’s vengeance. 


The commissioners were accustomed to hold of Saturday nights a social 
party at a tavern in Ann street kept by one Robert Vyal, vintner. This was 
contrary to the law, which required the strict observance of Saturday night 
as a part of the Lord’s Day. A constable went to break them up (January 
18th, 1666), but was beaten and driven off by Sir Robert Carr and his ser~ 
vant. Mason, another constable, bolder and more zealous, immediately pro~ 
ceeded to Vyal’s tavern; but, meanwhile, the party had adjourned to the 
house of a merchant over the way. Mason went in, staff in hand, and 
reproached them, king’s officers as they were, who ought to set a better 
example, for being so uncivil as to beat a constable ; telling them it was 
well they had changed their quarters, as otherwise he should have arrested 
them all. “What,” said Carr, “arrest the king’s commissioners!” “Yes,” an- 
swered Mason, “the king himself, had he been there.” “Treason ! treason !” 
shouted Maverick; “knave, thou shalt presently hang for this!” And he 
called on the company to take notice of the words. The matter finally came 
before the general court, where Mason was acquitted of the more serious 
charge, but was fined for insolence and indiscretion, principally, no doubt, 
through apprehension lest some handle might be made of the matter by the 
commissioners. 


Having transmitted to England the results of their labours, the commis-— 
sioners presently received letters of recall, approving their conduct, and that 
of all the colonies except Massachusetts. That province was ordered by the 
king to appoint “ five able and meet persons to make answer for refusing 
the jurisdiction of his commissioners.” This demand, transmitted through 
Mav- erick, who sent a copy of the royal letter to the magistrates, 
occasioned no little alarm. The general court was called together in special 
session in Sep- tember. From sending over agents, as that paper required, 
they excused themselves on the ground that no agents they could send could 
make their case any plainer. “Prostrate before his majesty,” they beseech 


him “to be graciously pleased to rest assured of their loyalty according to 
their former professions.” At the same time they sent a present of masts for 
the royal navy, and a contribution of provisions for the English fleet in the 
West Indies — seasonable supplies, which were graciously acknowledged. 
This bold step 
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of disobeying the king’s special orders was not taken, however, without 
great opposition. Circumstances at the moment favoured the theocracy. 
Charles at this time was very hard pressed. The Dutch war gave the king’s 
ministers full employment. A Dutch fleet presently sailed up the Thames, 
and threat- ened London, already ravaged by the plague and the great fire. 


As yet the acts of trade were hardly a subject of controversy. The par~ 
liament, which had welcomed back the king, had indeed in 1660 re-enacted 
with additional clauses, _ the ordinance of 1651 ; an act which, by 
restricting exportations from America to English, Irish, and colonial 
vessels, substantially excluded foreign ships from all Anglo-American 
harbours. To this, which might be regarded as a benefit by the New England 
shipowners, a provision was added intended still further to isolate the 
colonies, the more valuable colonial staples, mentioned by name and hence 
known as “ enumerated articles,” being required to be shipped exclusively 
to England, or some English colony. The exportation to the colonies was 
also prohibited of any product of Europe, unless in English vessels and 
from England, except horses, ser~ vants, and provisions from Ireland and 
Scotland. But of the “enmuerated articles,” none were produced in New 
England. 


Shortly after the departure of the royal commissioners, Leverett, now 
major-general of the colony, was sent to Maine, with three other magistrates 
and a body of horse, to re-establish the authority of Massachusetts. In spite 
of the remonstrances of Nichols at New York, the new government lately 


set up was obliged to yield (July, 1668). Several persons were punished for 
speak-— ing irreverently of the re-established authority of Massachusetts. 


The Quakers, as yet, had abated nothing of their enthusiastic zeal, of which 
the colonists had a new specimen, that greatly tried their patience, in two 
young married women, who walked naked through the streets of New- 
bury and Salem, in emulation of the prophet Ezekiel, as a sign of the 
naked- ness of the land. They were whipped from town to town out of the 
colony, under the law against vagabond Quakers; the young husband of one 
of thern following the cart to which his wife was tied, and from time to time 
interposing his hat between her naked and bleeding back and the lash of the 
executioner. 1 


Meanwhile the growing commerce of Boston began to attract the notice and 
envy of the jealous English merchants. Though the houses were generally 
wooden,_and the streets narrow and crooked, “with little decency and no 
uniformity,” that town, by far the largest and most commercial in the 
colonies, already had a population of seven or eight thousand; among them, 
some merchants of considerable capital and active enterprise. New England 
trading vessels frequented the Southern colonies, which they supplied to a 
great extent with European goods, taking in return tobacco, sugar, rum, and 
other tropical products, which they sold in Spain, Italy, and Holland’ along 
with their own staples of fish and staves, thus evading the Navigatiori Acts, 
and interfering with that monopoly of colonial trade which the English 
merchants aimed to secure. Hence a new act of parliament in 1672, 
imposing on the transit of “enumerated articles” from colony to colony the 
same duties payable on the introduction of those articles into England. For 
the collection of these duties, the same act authorised the establishment of 
custom-houses in the colonies, under the superintendence of the English 
commissioners of the customs. _ Such was the origin of royal custom- 
houses in America, and of commercial duties levied there by authority of 
parliament and in the name of the king./i 


It is such intolerance that led Doyle 6 to characterise as “a grotesque 
delusion” the theory “that New England was, or wished to be thought, a 
home of spiritual freedom.” 


H. W. — VOL. XXIII. L 
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KING Philip’s war 


The attempts to Christianise tlie Indians of New England have already been 
noticed. Many of them, by the efforts of John Eliot and the Mayhews, had 
been won from heathenism and the customs of savage life to a knowledge 
and love of the Christian religion, and a preference for some of the habits of 
civilisation. Still the great mass of the aboriginal_ population remained 
heathens. Bancroft d estimates the Indian population in New England, west 
of the St. Croix, at about forty-five or fifty thousand. Of the.se, ten 
thousancl were in klaine, four thousand in New Hampshire, twelve 
thousand in Massachusetts and Plymouth, and fifteen hundred in 
Connecticut. He .supiioses the Avhite population west of the Piscataqiia to 
have been fifty thou-gand — double that of the Indians. Among the so- 
called “ praying Indians,” some were educated, and one took a bachelor’s 
degree, in 1665, at Harvard OollcAG. 


The treaty made by the Pilgrim Fathers with Massasoit had been observed 
for more than fifty years. That powerful chieftain, dying, had left the 
govern— ment in the hands of his son, Alexander, Avhose ill-treatment at 
the hands of the whites, AAdrich had probably occasioned his death, may in 
part haA^e led to the implacable hostility of his brother and .succes.sor, 
Philip of Pokanoket. This chief, as Avell as most of those Avho were in 
alliance A\fith_him, had sternly rejected all persuasions to Christianity; and 
if he nursed in his bosom a strong-vindictive feeling toAAmrds the 


colonists, it is certain that there Avere many reasons for it. The broad 
territory Avhich had once been the possession of his fathers had dAvindled 
aAAmy, till a narroAv region round Mount Hope Bay Avas all that had 
been spared by the gradual but irresistible encroachments of the colonists. 
Personal insults had been offered to himself and his fmnily, and he had been 
compelled to surrender his arms and pay tribiite. Finally, his secretary, 
Seusoman or Sassamon, an Indian Avho, after professing Christimi-ity, had 
apostatised and entered his service, had played the spy upon him, giving 
information of his intended movements. It was through his treacherous 
letters that the colonists learned that Philip and his countrymen had at 
length resolved to adopt measures for their destruction. Fearing the 
consequences of Avhat he had done, the renegade returned to the protection 
of the settlers, and Avas soon after slain by two of the Indian leaders. The 
perpetrators of this deed Avere arrested, tried, and executed by the 
colonists. 


Philip Avas alarmed by the condemnation of his counsellors; and finding 
that the Avar would inevitably be forced upon him, he resoh‘ed to be the 
first in the field. His tribe, the Pokanokets or Wampanoags, having sent 
their Avives and children to the Narragansets for security, commenced 
hostilities at SAvansea. They menaced and insulted the inhabitants, and, 
after killing-some of the cattle in the fields, they broke open and rifled the 
houses. One of the Indians being shot by the English, who Avere highly 
exasperated at such proceedings, t& former, in revenge, killed eight of the 
settlers. This Avas the beginning of King Philip’s War, June 24th, 1675. 


It is said that Philip Avas hurried into the war by the ardour of his men 
some months before he had intended to commence hostilities. He had many 
serious disadvantages to contend Avith. He had not succeeded in uniting all 
his countrymen in opposition to the colonists. A large portion of them were 
the allies of his enemies. The praying Indians -svpuld gladly have re~ 
mained neutral, and such was the Avish of Eliot ; but Philip attacked them 
and droA^e them into hostility, although they Avere still distrusted by the 
Avhites. The Indians AA’ere poorly supplied Avith provisions, and hatl no 
strongholds 
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01-fortified places_ to which they could retreat; while the English had the 
advantages of union, plentiful supplies of arms and provisions, garrisoned 
towns, and a superior knowledge of the art of war. 


The superstitious among the English declared that “strange sights and 
sounds foreboded, in many parts of the colonies, the woes that were near; 
the singing of bullets, and the awful passing away of drums in the air ; 
invisible troops of horses were heard riding to and fro ; and in a clear, still, 
sunshiny morning, the phantoms of men fearfully flitting by!” These and 
other terrible omens did not, however, prevent the people from making 
vigorous efforts to resist the enemy. » 


The war was regarded as a special judgment in punishment of prevailing 
sins. Among these sins, the general court of Massachusetts, on October 
19th, after consultation with the elders, enumerated neglect in the training 
of the children of church members; pride, in men’s wearing long and curled 
hair; excess in apparel ; naked breasts and arms, and superfluous ribbons ; 
the toleration of Quakers ; hurry to leave meeting before blessing asked ; 
profane cursing and swearing ; tippling houses ; want of respect for parents; 
idleness; extortion in shopkeepers and mechanics; and the riding from town 
to town of unmarried men and women, under pretence of attending lectures 
— “a sinful custom, tending to lewdness.” Penalties were denounced 
against all these offences, and the persecution of the Quakers was again 
renewed. A Quaker woman had recently frightened the Old South 
congregation in Boston by entering that meeting-house clothed in sackcloth, 
with ashes on her head, her feet bare, and her face blackened, intending to 
personify the small-pox, with which she threatened the colony in 
punishment for its sins. 


Their usual modes of warfare were practised by the Indians. Expedition 
after expedition was sent against them, but they retreated into the remote 
swamps and were safe. When the soldiers returned to the colony, they 
would again emerge from their hiding-places, and have recourse to their 
system of surprise, massacre, and retreat. Parties on their way to church, or 


around the family fireside, were suddenly attacked and slaughtered in cold 
blood. The towns of Taunton, Nantasket, and Dartmouth were visited with 
fire and destruction. In July a party of English attacked Philip at Pocasset, 
and drove him into a swamp, which they surrounded. But the wily savage 
escaped into the western part of Massachusetts, the country of the Nipmucs, 
whom he incited to take up arms against the colonists. This tribe soon after 
set fire to the town of Quaboag, and massacred many of the inhabitants. 


The little army of the colonists marched into the country of the 
Narragansets, who, although professedly neutral, were known to give 
shelter to the enemy. They were forced into a treaty, accompanied by a 
promise to deliver up the hostile Indians who should retreat to their 
territory. This treaty was concluded on the 15th of July. There was now a 
prospect of a speedy termination to the war. But it was only just begun. A 
sort of frenzy seemed to have seized all the Indians of New England. The 
eastern tribes took up the hatchet, and those on Connecticut river also 
joined in the war on the side of Philip. The towns of Hadley, Hatfield, 
Deerfield, Northfield, and Sugar Loaf Hill bore witness to their treachery 
and cruelty. In October the Springfield Indians deserted the alliance of the 
English, and, after burning three quarters of that town, joined King Philip. 
The treaty with the Narragansets was of short continuance; for on the 9th of 
September, 1675, the commissioners of the three colonies, convinced of 
their treachery, declared war against them, and ordered a body of one 
thousand men to be sent into their territory. 
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The time chosen for the operations of this force was the depth of winter, and 
their coininander was Josiah Y inslow. The abode of the Indians m\\ as on 
an island of about five or sLx acres, situated in an impassable swanip the 


only entrance being upon a long tree lymg over the water, so that but one 
man could pass at a tune ; but the water was frozen ; the trees and thickets 
were white with their bm’den of snow, as was the sm’face of the earth, so 
tnat the smallest movement of the Indians could be seen. Within the isle 
were gathered the powers of the Narraganset tribe, with their v ives, 
families, and valuable thmgs; the want of leaves and thick foliage allowed 
no ambush, and the savage must fight openly beside his ovm hearthstone. It 
was the close of day when the colonists came up to the place ; a fort, a 
blockhouse, and a wall that passed round the isle proved the skill as well as 
resolution of the assailed; the frozen shores and water were quickly covered 
with the slain, and then the Indians fought at their doors and aroimd their 
children till 


all was lost, and a thousand of them fell.” , , i 


In this eno-agement the English loss was about two hmrdred and thirty 
[December 19th, 1675]. It ended the offensive operations of the 
Narragansets, who soon after removed to the Nipmuc comitry. |\lany battles 
were sub-sequentlv fought hi quick succession, and the Indians were hiuited 
irom place 


to place,Auntil but a shadow of then-former greatness remamed./ _ 


\o lono-er sheltered by the River Indians, who now began to make their 
peace and” even attacked bv bands of the Mohawks, Philip returned to his 
own countrv, about Mount Hope, where he was still faithfully supported by 
his female “confederate and relative, MTtanio, squaw-sachem of Pocasset 
Philip was watched and followed by Church, who surprised his camp ( 
Augiist Et) killed upwards of a hundred of his people, and took prisoners 
his wite and’ bov. The disposal of this child was a subject of much 
deliberation. Severarof the elders were lugent for putting him to death. It 
was finally resolved to send him to Bennuda, to be sold into slavery— a 
fate to which many other of the Indian captives were subjected. Witamo 
shared the disasters of Philip. Most of her people were killed or taken. She 
herself was drowned while crossing a river in her flight ; but her body was 
recovered, and the head cut off, was stuck upon a pole at Taunton amid the 
jeers and scoffs of the colonial soldiers and the tears and lamentations of the 
Indian prisoners. 
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The Historians’ HU 


Philip still lurked in the swamps, but was now reduced to extremity. Agam 
attacked bv Church, he was killed by one of his ovm people, a deserter to 
the colonists. ‘His dead body was beheaded and quartered, the sentence of 
the EnHish law upon traitors. One of his hands was given to the Indian who 
had shot him, and on the day appointed for a public thanksgivmg (August 
17th) his head was carried in triumph to Pl>miouth. 


The popular rage against the Indians was excessive. Death _ or slavery was 
the penalty for all knovm or suspected to have been concerned in shedding 
English blood.’ The other captives who fell into the hands of the colonists 
were distributed among them as ten-year servants. Roger M ilhams received 
a boy for his share. A large body of Indians, assembled at Dover to treat of 
peace were treacherously made prisoners by Major AValdron, who 
conmianded there.’ Some two hundred of these Indians, clauned as 
fugitives from M/sachusetts AY6re sent by water to Boston, where some 
were hanged, ^d the rest shipped off to be sold as slaves. Some fishermen 
of [Marblehead having been killed by the Indians at the eastward, the 
women of that town, as they 


Thwaites ^ puts the Indian loss at “ about one thousand,” and says “ the 
contest was one of the most desperate of its kind ever fought in America.” It 
was fought m what is now South Kingston, and is known as the Great 
Swamp Fight. ] 
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came out of meeting on a Smiday, fell upon two Indian prisoners who had 
just been brought in and murdered them on the spot. The same ferocious 
spirit of revenge which governed the cotemporaneous conduct of Berkeley 
m Virginia towards those concerned in Bacon’s rebellion, swayed the 
authorities of New England in their treatment of the conquered Indians. By 
the end of the year the contest was over in the south, upwards of two 
thousand Indians having been killed or taken. But some time elapsed before 


a peace could be arranged with the eastern tribes, whose haunts it was not 
so easy to reach. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR OX THE IXDE4XS AND OX THE COLOXIES 


In this short war of hardly a year’s duration the AVampanoags and 
Narragansets had suffered the fate of the Pequots. The work of conversion 
was now again renewed, and, after such overwhelming proofs of Christian 
supe- riority, with somewhat greater success. A second edition of the 
Indian Old Testament, which seems to have been more in demand than the 
Neio, was published in 1683, revised by Eliot, with the assistance of John 
Cotton, son of the “great Cotton,” and minister of Plymouth. The fragments 
of the subject tribes, broken in spirit, lost the savage freedom and rude 
vu’tues of their fathers, without acquiring the laborious industry of the 
whites. Many perished by enlisting in the military expeditions undertaken in 
future years against Acadia and the AVest Indies. The Indians intermarried 
with the blacks, and thus confirmed their degradation by associating 
themselves with another oppressed and unfortunate race. Gradually they 
dwindled away. 


On the side of the colonists the contest had also been very disastrous. 
Twelve or thirteen tovms had been entirely ruined, and many others 
partially destroyed. Six himdred houses had been burned, near a tenth part 
of all in New England. Twelve captains and more than six hundred men in 
the prune of life had fallen in battle. There was hardly a family not in 
mourn- ing. The pecuniary losses and expenses of the war were estunated 
at near a million of dollars. Alassachusetts was burdened with a heavy debt. 
No aid nor relief seems to have come from abroad, except a contribution 
from Ireland of £500 for the benefit of the sufferers by the war.’ 


Thus was the race of Alassasoit requited for his long-continued friendship 
to the wTites. The Mohegans had remained faithful to the English during 
the war. Rhode Island had participated in the sufferings of Alassachusetts. 
The advance of the colonies in wealth and population was retarded a full 
half century. The eastern Indians, supplied with arms and encouraged by the 


French, continued in amis nearly two years longer, peace not being restored 
till April, 1678. 


XEW HAMPSHIRE RECEIVES A ROYAL GOVERXOR 


The expense of this war had been borne by the colonies, without recourse to 
the mother country ; and this was made a subject of reproach by the king’s 
ministers, as implying pride and insubordination. The project claims of 
Alason and Gorges with respect to New Hampshire and Alaine were 
revived, and Edward Randolph, the agent of Mason, and an emissary from 
the pri\y council, was sent out to demand from Alassachusetts the 
relinquishment of her jurisdiction over those colonies, tie arrived in the 
summer of 1676, before Philip’s AA/ar was terminated ; and the colonists 
thus found themselves compelled at the same time to defend themselves 
against the sovereign in 
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England and the savages at their firesides. Stoughton and Bulkeley were 
despatched as agents to England to support the mterests of Massachusetts. 
The result of the legal proceedings in England was that the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts over New Hampshire ceased; but it was preserved in Maine 
bv an arrangement with the successful claimant. The_ king had offered to 
purchase Maine, in order to unite it with New Hampshire, and bestow both 
on his son the duke of Monmouth; but before he had completed the bargain 
the agents of Massachusetts purchased the Gorges title for twelve hundred 
and fifty pounds ; and they continuod to hold it, notwithstanding tho ronion 


stranccs of tho king* 


The inhabitants of New Hampshire were desirous to remain attached to 
Massachusetts; but they were compelled to submit and receive a royal gov- 
ernor the first that ever exercised power in New England, ihe ofhee was 
conferred on Edward Cranfield, who, like Randolph, was a rapacious 
adven- turer intent on making a fortune, by urging the claims of Mason to 
the soil, which the people had purchased from others, and improved by their 
own labour. After involving himself in controversies and altercations with 
the settlers and their legislative assembly, in which he was continually 
foiled, he finally solicited his own recall. Shortly after his depmture. New 
Hanipslure resumed her connection with Massachusetts, and retained it 
until the British revolution of 1688. 


MASSACHUSETTS KOBBED OF HER CHARTER (1683 A.D.) 


The enforcement of the Navigation Acts became now a source of contro“ 
versy between Massachusetts and the crown. In order to compel obedience 
to these laws, a forfeiture of the charter was threatened ; and the general 
court, after declaring that the Acts of Navigation were an invasion of their 
rights, so long as they were not represented in parliament, gave them legal 
force by an act of their own. This preserved their consistency, and saved the 
charter for the time; but it was not long before the corrupt court of Charles 
II commenced the work of depriving the cities and corporate toivirs of 
England of their charters, and Massachusetts could no longer hope to be 
spared. New agents were despatched to England, however, to avert the 
danger; but in 1683 a quo warranto was issued.“ 


Thus tyranny triumphed, and the charter fell. This was the last effective act 
of Charles II relative to Massachusetts ; for before any new government 
could be settled, the monarch was dead. His death and that of the charter 
were nearly contemporary. The accession of James H to the English throne 
took place in February, 1685. The condition of the colony had long 
awakened the gloomiest apprehensions. The worst fears seemed confirmed, 
therefore, when, before the death of Charles, it was reported that Kirke, the 
ferocious and detestable governor of Tangier, and infamous at a later date as 
the asso- ciate of Jeffreys, had been appointed their governor. There were 
all the symptoms in the country of an expiring constitution. Several of the 
towns had refused to send deputies to the general court, and little was 


transacted by that once active body. Resentment was shown towards those 
magistrates who had favoured the surrender of the charter. _ It was a relief 
to the people to find that Joseph Dudley was appointed president by the 
king, instead of Kirke. It was the substitution of a lesser evil for one 
infinitely greater. The general court was then in session; a copy of his 
commission was pre- sented and read ; and a reply was returned, 
complaining of its arbitrariness, and that the people were abridged of their 
liberties as Englishmen. 
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Randolph served his writs of quo warranto against Rhode Island and 
Connecticut; and the New England colonies, having lost the freedom which 
they had so long enjoyed, were destined to experience the rigours of a 
despot- ism the more galling from its contrast with their former liberties. 


At length the dreaded change came ; and in the depth of winter his 
majesty’s frigate Kingfisher arrived on the coast, and Sir Edmund Andros, a 
“poor knight of Guernsey,” glittering in scarlet and lace, landed at Boston 
as “captain-general and governor-in-chief” of all New England, with “com- 
panies of soldiers brought from Europe to support what was to be imposed” 
upon the colony, and “repeated menaces that some hundreds more were 
intended.” His commission, “more illegal and arbitrary than that of Dudley 
ancl Enipson, granted by Henry VH,” has been preserved, and its powers 
were sufficiently full ancl despotic.’ Ilut as this is not the first appearance 
of Andros in American history, we must go back and bring forward the 
story of New York and the other settlements wherein he first won notoriety. 
« 


THE CAREER OF ANDROS IN NEW YORK 


By the Treaty of Westminster in 1674 New York was restored to the 
English, as we have seen, and all other conquests made during the war 
returned to their former possessors. The validity of his former charter being 
ques-tionecl, the duke of York took out a second this year. It empowered 
him to govern the inhabitants by such ordinances as he or his assigns should 
estab- lish, and to administer justice according to the laws of England, 
allowing an appeal to the king in person. It prohibited trade without his 
permission, and imposed the usual duty on exports and imports. It is 
singular that m neither of his charters was the brother of the king granted 
such extraordi- nary rights and privileges as were conferred on Lord 
Baltimore. The duke of York retained the government of the colony, under 
this charter, until he ascended the throne of England as James II. 


Sir Edmund Andros was the first governor under the new charter, and he 
thus commenced a career which has given him a conspicuous place in the 
annals of nearly every colony for the twenty years following. The duke had 
instructed Andros to exercise humanity and gentleness, to administer justice 
according to the forms observed by his predecessors, and to respect private 
rights and possessions in receiving the surrender of the province from the 
Dutch. But his choice of a governor was a most unhappy one. The same 
tyranny which afterwards characterised his administration in the New Eng- 
land colonies also marked his course here.’ 


The country which, after the reconquest of the New Netherlands, was again 
conveyed to the duke of York included the New England frontier from the 
Kennebec to the St. Croix, extended continuously to Connecticut river, and 
was bounded on the south by Maryland. We have now to trace an attempt to 
consolidate the whole coast north of the Delaware. The inhab- itants of the 
eastern part of Long Island resolved, in town meetings, to adhere to 
Connecticut. The charter certainly did not countenance their decision; and, 
unwilling to be declared rebels, they submitted to New York. 


Andros, with armed sloops, proceeded to Connecticut (July 9th, 1675) to 
vindicate his jurisdiction as far as the river. On the first alarm, William 
Leet, the aged deputy governor, one of the first seven pillars of the church 
of Guilford, educated in England as a lawyer, a rigid republican, hospitable 


even to regicides, convened the assembly GJbly 10th, 1675). A 
proclamation 
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was unanimously voted, and forwarded by express to Bull, the captain of 
the company on whose firmness the independence of the little colony 
rested. It arrived just as Andros, hoisting the king’s flag, demanded the 
surrender of Saybroo’k port. Immediately the English colours were raised 
within the fortress. Despairing of victory, Andros attempted persuasion.’ 
Having been allowed to land with his personal retinue, he assumed 
authority, and in the king’s name ordered the duke’s patent, with his owm 
commission, to be read. In the king’s name, he was commanded to desist, 
and Andros was overawed by the fishermen and farmers who formed the 
colonial troops. Their procla- mation he called a slender affair, and an ill 
requital for his intended kindness. The Saybrook militia, escorting him to 
his boat, saw him sail for Long Island, 


and Connecticut, resenting the aggres— sion, made a declaration of its 
wrongs, sealed it with its seal, and transmitted it to the neighbouring 
plantations. 


In New York itself Andros was hardly more welcome than at Saybrook; for 
the obedient servant of the duke of York discouraged every mention of 
assemblies, and levied cus- toms without the consent of the people. But 
since the Puritans of Long Island claimed a representative government as an 


inalienable English birthright, and the whole population opposed the ruling 
system as a tyranny, the gov- ernor, who was personally free from vicious 
dispositions, advised his mas— ter to concede legislative franchises. 


James put his whole character into his reply to Andros (January 1st, 1677), 
which is as follows: 


Sin 


I cannot but suspect assemblies would be of dangerous consequence ; 
nothing being more known than the aptness of such bodies to as— sume to 
themselves many privileges, which prove destructive to, or very often 
disturb, the peace of government, when they are allowed. Neither do I see 
any use for them. Things that need redress may be sure of finding it at the 
quarter sessions, or by the legal and ordinary ways, or, lastly, by appeals to 
myself. However, I shall be ready to consider of any proposal you shall 
send. 


Edmund Andros (1G37-1714) 


In November, some months after the province of Sagadahoc, that is, Maine 
beyond the Kennebec, had been protected by a fort and a considerable 
garrison, Andros hastened to England ; but he could not give wisdom to the 
duke; and on his return (November, 1678) he was ordered to continue the 
duties which, at the surrender, had been established for three years. In the 
next year the revenue was a little increased. Yet it should be added that the 
taxes were hardly three per cent, on imports, and really insufficient to meet 
the expenses of the colony; while the claim to exercise prerogative in the 
church was abandoned. What was wanting to the happiness of the people ? 
Prompted by an exalted instinct, they (Icmanded jiower to govern 


themselves. Discontent created a popular convention in 1681 ; aiul if the 
two Platts, Titus, Wood, and Wicks of Huntington, arbitrarily summoned 
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to New York, were still more arbitrarily thrown into prison, the fixed pur- 
pose of the yeomanry remained unshaken. 


The government of New York was quietly maintained over the settlements 
south and west of the Delaware, till they were granted to Penn; over the 
Jerseys Andros claimed a paramount authority. We have seen the Quakers 
refer the contest for decision to an English commission. 


PROGRESS OF EAST NEW JERSEY; SCOTCH EMIGRATIONS 


In east New Jersey, Philip Carteret had, as the deputy of Sir George, 
resumed the government in 1675, and, gaining popularity by postponing the 
payment of quitrents, confirmed liberty of conscience with representative 
government. A direct trade with England, unencumbered by customs, was 
encouraged. The commerce of New York was endangered by the competi- 
tion; and, disregarding a second patent from the duke of York, Andros 
claimed that the ships of New Jersey should pay tribute at Manhattan. After 
long altercations, and the arrest of Carteret, terminated only by the honest 
verdict of a New York jury, Andros again entered New Jersey (June 2nd, 
1680), to intimidate its assembly by the royal patent to the duke. 


The firmness of the legislature preserved the independence of New Jersey; 
the decision of Sir William Jones protected its people against arbitrary 
taxa- tion; its prosperity sprang from the miseries of Scotland. The trustees 
of Sir George Carteret, tired of the burden of colonial property, exposed 
their province to sale; and the unappropriated domain, with jurisdiction over 
the five thousand already planted on the soil, was purchased by an 


association of twelve Quakers, under the auspices of William Penn. 
Possession was soon taken by Thomas Rudyard in 1682, as governor or 
agent for the pur—- chasers. Meantime the twelve proprietors selected each a 
partner; and to the twenty-four, among whom was the timorous, cruel, 
iniquitous Perth, afterwards chancellor of Scotland, and the amiable, 
learned, and ingenious Barclay, a new and latest patent of east New Jersey 
was granted by the duke of York (March 14th, 1683). From Scotland the 
largest emigration was expected; and to its people an argument was 
addressed in favour of removing to a country where there was room for a 
man to flourish without wronging his neighbour. 


This is the era at which east New Jersey, till now chiefly colonised from 
New England, became the asylum of Scottish Presbyterians. Who has not 
heard of the ruthless crimes by which the Stuarts attempted to plant Epis- 
copacy in Scotland, on the ruins of Calvinism, and extirpate the faith of a 
whole people ? Just after the grant of east New Jersey, a proclamation, 
unpar- alleled since the days when Alva drove the Netherlands into 
independence, proscribed all who had ever conmiuned with rebels, and put 
twenty thousand lives at the mercy of informers. After the insurrection of 
Monmouth in 1684, the sanguinary excesses of despotic revenge were 
revived, gibbets erected in villages to intimidate the people, and soldiers 
intrusted with the execution of the laws. Scarce a Presbyterian family in 
Scotland but was involved in proscriptions or penalties; the jails 
overflowed, and their tenants were sold as slaves to the plantations. 


The indemnity proclaimed on the accession of James II was an act of 
delusive clemency. Every day wretched fugitives were tried by a jury of 
soldiers, and executed in clusters on the highways ; women, fastened to 
stakes beneath the sea-mark, were drowned by the rising tide; the dungeons 
were 
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crowded with men perilling for want of water and air. The inliunipity of the 
government was barbarous; of the shoals transported to America, the 
women were often burned in the cheek, the men marked by loppmg off their 
ears. Is it strange that many Scottish Presbyterians of virtue, education, and 
courage, blending a love of popular liberty with religious’ enthusiasm, 
came to east New Jersey in such numbers as to give to the rising common- 
wealth a permanent character? The country had for its governor the_ gentle 
Robert Barclay, whose merits as chief proprietary are attested by his wise 
selection of deputies, and by the peace and happiness of his colony. Thus 
the mixed character of New Jersey springs from the different sources of its 
people, Puritans, Covenanters, and Quakers met on her soil. 


Everything breathed hope except the cupidity of the duke of York and his 
commissioners. They still struggled to levy a tax on the comnierce of New 
Jersey, and at last to overthrow its independence. The decision of Jones, 
which had for a season protected the commerce of New Jersey, roused the 
merchants of New York. The legality of customs arbitrarily assessed was 
denied by the grand jury; and Dyer, the collector, was indicted as a traitor 
against the kmg, for having encroached on the English liberties of New 
York. Without regard to the danger of the precedent, pyer was sent for trial 
to England, where no accuser followed him. Meantime ships that entered 
Manhattan harbour visited no _ custom-house, and for a few short months 
the vision of free trade was realised. 


NEW YOKK EECEIVES A CHARTER OF LIBERTIES; DONGAN 
GOVERNOR, (IG83 A.D.) 


Thus was New York left without a revenue, just as Andros returned to 
England; and the grand jury, the sheriff of Yorkshire, the provisional gov- 
ernor, the council, the corporation of New York, all joined to entreat for the 
people a share in legislation. The duke of York was at the same time solic— 
ited by those about him to sell the territory. He demanded the advice of one 


who always advised honestly; and no sooner had the father of Pennsyl- 
vania, after a visit at New York, transmitted an account of the reforms 
which the province required, than, without delay. Colonel Thomas Dongan, 
a papist, came over as governor, with instructions to convoke a free 
legislature. At last, after long effort, on the 17th of October, 16S3, about 
seventy years after Manhattan was first occupied, about thirty years after 
the demand of the popular convention by the Dutch, the representatives of 
the people met in assembly, and their self-established “charter of liberties” 
gave New YYrk a place by the side of Virginia and Massachusetts. 


Supreme legislative power [such was its declaration] shall forever be and 
reside in the governor, council, and people, met in general assembly. Every 
freeholder and freeman shall vote for representation without restraint. No 
freeman shall suffer but by judgment of his peers, and all trials shall be by a 
jury of tweh’e men. No tax shall be assessed, on any pretence whatever, but 
by the coirsent of the assembly. No seaman or soldier shall be quartered on 
the inhabitants against their will. No martial law shall exist. No person 
professing faith in God by Jesus Christ, shall at any time be any ways 
disquieted or questioned for any difference of opinion. 


Thus did the collision of different elements eliminate the intolerance and 
superstition of the early codes of Puritanism.*/ 


The Dutch and English of the colony were from this time firmly com- 


pacted into one national body, and their union strengthened by frequent 
inter- 
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marriage. The next year, the long-disputed subject of the boundary between 


New York and Connecticut was amicably settled by a treaty with the pro- 
vincial authorities. 


TREATY WITH THE FIVE NATIONS 


The administration of Dongan was chiefly distinguished by the attention 
which he bestowed upon Indian affairs, and especially his treaty with the 
Five Nations. This Indian confederacy has been so famous in the annals of 
our country that it will be well here to consider its organization and early 
history. It had long existed in the neighbourhood of the colony, and indeed 
claimed an origin derived from the remotest antiquity. Its members 
reckoned themselves superior to all the rest of mankind, and a system of 
wise and politic measures had acquired them a degree of power and 
importance never attained by any other of the North American tribes. They 
had adopted the Roman principle of incorporating the people of conquered 
nations with themselves, so that some of their wisest sachems and hardiest 
warriors were derived from defeated foes. Each nation had its separate 
republican con- stitution, in which official power and dignity were claimed 
only by age, procured only by merit, and retained only during the 
continuance of public esteem. 


They possessed to an unusual degree the Indian virtues of fortitude in the 
endurance of pain and strong attachment to liberty. All the neighbour- ing 
tribes paid tribute to them, and none could make war or peace without the 
consent of the Five Nations. In 1677 the confederacy possessed two 
thousand one hundred and fifty fighting men ; and it is easily to be seen that 
a nation of this strength, with the boldness and hardihood of character 
which is alwaj/s attributed to them, could hardly fail to render themselves 
formidable to the white settlers. 


The Five Nations were engaged in a war with the powerful tribe of the 
xYlirondacks at the time the French first settled in Canada, and had driven 
their enemies before them; when Champlain, who conducted the French 
colony, joined the Adirondacks, and by superior conduct, and the use of 
fire- arms, defeated the Five Nations in several combats and greatly 
reduced their numbers. The settlements of the Dutch on the Hudson river at 
this critical juncture furnished the Five Nations with a supply of arms and 
ammunition, and thus enabled them to renew the war with so much spirit 
and determi- nation that they succeeded in completely annihilating the tribe 
of the Adiron- dacks. Hence originated the hatred entertained by the 


confederacy against the French, and their grateful attachment to the people 
of New York, 


In the winter of 1665 a party of French despatched against the Five Nations 
by Courcelles, the governor of Canada, lost their way amidst wastes of 
snow, and, after enduring extreme misery, arrived in the greatest distress at 
Schenectady, where Corlear, a Dutchman of some consideration, touched 
with compassion at their misfortunes, received them kindly, supplied them 
with provisions, and by employing influence and artifice with the Indians 
induced them to save their unfortunate enemies. Courcelles expressed much 
gratitude for Corlear’s kindness, and the Indians never resented his 
benevolent stratagem. Peace was concluded between the French and Indians 
in 1667, and continued with little interruption until Colonel DonganY 
administration. 


The French, meantime, had advanced their settlements along the St. 
Lawrence, and in 1672 built Fort Frontenac, on the northwest bank, near 
Lake Ontario. The Jesuit priests were actively engaged among the Indians, 
giving them religious instruction, and acquiring an influence by which 
many 
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of them were led to remain neutral, while the larger number became the 
auxiliaries of the French in time of war. Colonel Dongan sought to establish 
peace with his powerful neighbours, and in July, 1684, he, in conjimction 
with Lord Effingham, governor of Virginia, concluded with the Five 
Nations a definite treaty of peace, embracing all the English settlements and 
all tribes in alliance with them. In accordance with their customs, hatchets, 
corre- sponding to the number of the English colonies, were solemnly 
buried in the earth by the Indians. This treaty was long and inviolably 
adhered to. De la Barre, the governor of Canada, invaded the coimtry of the 
Five Nations the same year; but famine and disease reduced his army, and 
he was com- pelled to sue for peace and return in disgrace. His successor, 


De Nouville, led a larger army into the territory, but with no better success, 
being defeated 


with heavy loss. i 


On the death of Charles II, in 1685, the duke of York ascended the throne of 
England, with the title of James II. The people of New York now solic— ited 
a new constitution, which had been promised them by the newly created 
king when he was as yet only duke of York; but, not ashamed to violate his 
former promises, he returned a calm refusal, having already determined to 
establish in New York the same arbitrary system which he designed for 
New England. The next year additional taxes were imposed, and the 
existence of a printing-press in the province was forbidden. The French 
ministers had the address to conclude with the king a treaty of neutrality for 
America, which proved highly disadvantageous for the colony, providing 
that neither party should give assistance to Indian tribes at war with the 
other. _ This did not prevent the French from exciting hostilities between 
their Indian adherents and the Five Nations; but it compelled the English to 
refrain from assist— ing these, their ancient allies. Such a change of 
treatment on the part of the proprietary produced a corresponding change in 
the sentiments of the colonists, who now became turbulent and 
discontented.’ 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE NORTHERN COLONIES UNDER 
ANDROS 


With all his faults, James II had a strong sentiment of English nationality, 
and in consolidating the northern colonies, he hoped to engage the energies 
of New England in defence of the whole English frontier. 


At last, as we have seen. Sir Edmund Andros, glittering in scarlet and lace, 
landed at Boston as governor of all New England (December 20th, 1686). 
How unlike Penn at New Castle ! He was authorized to remove and appoint 
members of his council, and, Avith their consent, to make laws, lay taxes, 
and control the militia of the country. He Avas instructed to tolerate no 
printing-press, to encourage Episcopacy, and to sustain authority by force. 


From New York came West as secretary; and in the council four subservient 
members, of whom but one AA’as a New England man, alone commanded 
his attention. The other members of the council formed a fruitless but united 
opposition. 


A series of measures followed, the most vexatious and tyrannical to which 
men of English descent were ever exposed: “The wicked walked on every 
side, and the vilest men Avere exalted,” said Cotton Mather.””’ _ As agents 
of James II, they established an arbitrary government; as men in office, they 
coveted large emoluments. The schools of learning, formerly so Avell taken 
care of, were alloAved to go to decay. A toAvn-meeting Avas allowed only 
for the choice of tOAvn officers. The vote by ballot Avas rejected. To a 
com- 
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iiiittee from Lynn, Andros said plainly, “There is no such thing as a town in 
the whole country.” To assemble in town-meeting for deliberation was an 
act of sedition or a riot. None might leave the country without a special 
permit. Probate fees were increased almost twenty-fold. To the scrupulous 
Puritans, the idolatrous custom of laying the hand on the Bible, in taking an 
oath, operated as a widely-disfranchising test. 


The Episcopal service had never yet been performed within Massachusetts 
Bay, except by the chaplain of the hated commission of 1665. Its day of 
liberty was come. Andros demanded one of the meeting-houses for the 
church. The wrongs of a century crowded on the memories of the Puritans 
as they answered, “We cannot with a good conscience consent.” Goodman 


Whipple House, Ipswich 


(Built in 1633 a.d.) 


Needham declared he would not ring the bell; but at the appointed hour the 
bell rang, March 25th, 1687, and in a Boston meeting-house the common 
prayer was read in a surplice. 


At the instance and with the special concurrence of James II, a tax of a 
penny in the pomid, and a poll-tax of twenty pence, with a subsequent 
increase of duties, were laid by Andros and his council (March 3rd, 1687). 
The towns generally refused payment. Wilbore, of Taunton, was imprisoned 
for writing a protest. To the people of Ipswich, in town-meeting, John Wise, 
the minister who used to assert, “Democracy is Christ’s government in 
church and state,” advised resistance. “We have,” said he, “a good God and 
a good king; we shall do well to stand to our privileges.” “You have no 
privilege,” answered one of the cormcil, after the arraignment of Wise and 
the selectmen, “you have no privilege left you but not to be sold as slaves.” 
“Do you believe,” demanded Andros, “Joe and Tom may tell the king what 
money he may have ?” The writ of habeas corpus was withheld. The 
prisoners pleaded Magna Charta. “Do not think,” replied one of the judges, 
“the laws of 
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Endand follow you to the ends of the earth.” Ami in his charge to the 
[lacked jury, Dudley siioke plainly, “ Worthy gcnileinen, we expect a good 
verdict from you.” The verdict followed; and after imprisonment came 
heavy tines and partial disfranchisements. 


Oppression threatened the country with ruin; and the oppiessois, quoting an 
opinion current among the mercantile monopolists of England, answered 
without disguise, “ It is not for his majesty’s interests you should thrive. 
Lynde, of Charlestown, produced an Indian deed. It was pronounced worth 
no more than the scratch of a bear’s paw.’ Lands were held, not by a feudal 
tenure, but under grants from the general court to towns, and from towns to 
indi’vieluals. The town of Lynn produced its records ; they were slighted 
“as not worth a rush.” Others pleaded possession and use of the land. “You 
take possession,” it Avas ansAvered, “for the king.” The lands reseped for 
the poor, generally all common lands, Avere appropriated by favourites ; 
Avrits of intrusion Avere multiplied ; and fees, amounting in some cases to 
one-fourth the value of an estate, Avere exacted for granting a patent to its 
OAvner. A selected jury offered no relief. “Our condition,” said Danforth, 
“is little inferior to absolute slavery”; and the people of Lynn aftei’ Avards 
gaA-e thanks to God for their escape from the Avorst of bondage. “The 
gov- ernor iiiAxided liberty and property alter such a manner, saicl the 
temperate Increase Mather, “as no man could say anything Avas his oAvn.” 


RHOnE ISL.VND, PROVIDENCE, .4ND CONNECTICUT LOSE THEIR 
LIBERTY (1687 .A..D.) 


The jurisdiction of Andros had, from the first, comprehended all NeAv 
England. Against the charter of Rhode Island a Avrit of quo warranto toad 
been issued. The judgment against Massachusetts left no hope of protection 
from the courts, submissive to the royal aaullI; and the Quakers, acting 
under instructions from the toAims, resolved not “ to stand suit, but to 
appeal to the conscience of the king for the “ privileges and liberties granted 
by Charles II, of blessed memory.” The colony of Rhode Island had cause 
to bless the memory of Charles II. Soon after the arrival of Andros, he 
demanded the surrender of the charter. AValter Clarke, the governor, 
insisted on Avaiting for “a fitter season.” Repairing to Rhode Island, 
Andros dissoh/ed its government and broke its seal (January 12th, 1687) ; 
five of its citizens were appointed members of his council; and a 
commission, irresponsible to the people, AATis substituted for the 
suspended system of freedom. 


In the autumn of the same year, Andros, attended by some of Iris council, 
and by an armed guard, set forth for Connecticut’ (October 26th, 1687), to 
assume the government of that place. On the third AATit_ of quo warranto, 
the colony, in a petition to the king, asserted its chartered rights, yet desired, 
in any event, rather to share the fortmies of Massachusetts than to be 
annexed to NeAV York. Andros found the assembly in session (October 
31st), and demanded the surrender of its charter. The brave Governor Treat 
pleaded earnestly for the cherished patent, Avhich had been purchased by 
sacrifices and martyrdoms, and Avas endeared by halcyon days.’ The 
shades of evening descended during the prolonged discussion ; an anxious 
ci’oaatl of farmers had gathered to AA’itness the debate. The charter lay on 
the table. Of a sudden, the lights are extinguished ; and, as they were 
rekindled, the charter had disappeared. William [VadsAvorth, of Hartford, 
stealing noiselessly through tlie opening croAvd, concealed the precious 
[larchment in the holloAV of an oak. 
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which was older than the colony, and was long standing to confirm the taled 
Meantime, Andros assumed the government, selected counsellors, and, 
demand- ing the records of Connecticut, to the annals of its freedom set the 
word “ Finis.” 


If Connecticut lost its liberties, the eastern frontier was depopulated. An 
expedition against the French establishments, which have left a name to 
Castin, roused the passions of the neighbouring Indians in 1688; and 
Andros, after a short deference to the example of Penn, made a vain punsuit 
of a retreating enemy, who had for their powerful allies the savage forests 
and the inclement winter. Not long after the first excursion to the east, in 
July, 1688, the whole seaboard from Maryland to the St. Croix was united 
in one extensive despotism. The entire donfinion, of which Boston, the 
largest English town in the New World, was the capital, was abandoned to 
Andros, its governor-general, and to Randolph, its secretary, with his needy 
associates. But the impoverished country disappomted avarice. The eastern 


part of Maine had already been pillaged by agents, who had been — it is 
Randolph’s own state ment — “ as arbitrary as the Grand Turk” ; and in 
New York also there was, as Ran- dolph expressed it, “little good to be 
done,” for its people “had been squeezed dry by Dongan.” But on the 
arrival of the new commission, Andros hastened to the south to supersede 
Ins hated rival, and assumed the government of New York and New Jersey. 


The spirit which led forth the colonies of New England kept their liberties 
alive ; in the general gloom, the nfinisters preached sedition and planned 
resistance. 


Desperate measures were postponed, that one of the nfinisters might make 
an appeal to the king; and Increase [Mather, escaping the vigilance of 
Randolph, was already embarked on the dangerous mission for redress. But 
relief came from a revolution of which the influence was to pervade the 
European world. 


THE REVOLUTIOX OF 1688 IX XEW EXGLAXD ; AXDROS 
IMPRISOXED 


The great news of the invasion of England, the flight of James II, and the 
declaration of Prmce William of Orange reached Boston on the fourth day 
of April, 1689. The messenger was unmedia tely imprisoned; but his 
message coifid not be suppressed; and “the preachers had already matured 
the evil design” of a revolution. For the events that followed were “not a 
violent passion of the rabble, but a long-contrived piece of wickedness.” 
“There is a general buzzing among the people, great with expectation of 
their 


The tradition of the “ Charter Oak” has caused historians some uneasiness. 
It seems to appear first in Trumbull’s « history in 1797. That work is verj’ 
reliable as a rule, but the incident lacks all contemporary confirmation. 
While neither improbable nor controvertible the tradition must be branded ” 
not proved. ”} 
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old charter, or they know not what” ; such was the ominous niessage of 
Andros to Brockholt, with orders that the soldiers should be ready lor 
action. 


About nine o’clock of the morning of the 18th, just as George, the coin- 
mander of the Rose frigate, stepped on shore, Green and the Boston ship- 
carpenters gathered about him and made him a prisoner. The town took the 
alarm. The royalist sheriff hastened to c^uiet the multitude, and the 
multitude secured him as their prisoner. The governor, with his creatures, 
resisted in cormcil, withdrew to the fort to desire a conference with the 
luinisters and two or three more. The conference was declined. The old 
magistrates were reinstated, as a council of safety ; the whole town rose in 
arms, “ with the most unanimous resolution that ever inspired & people”; 
and a declaration, read from the balcony, defended the insurrection as a duty 
to God and the country. 


The governor, vainly attempting to escape to the frigate, was, with his 
creatures, compelled to seek protection by submission ; through the streets 
where he had first displayed his scarlet coat and arbitrary commission, he 
and his fellows were marched to the town-house, and thence to prison. The 
castle was taken ; the frigate was mastered ; the fortifications were 
occupied. How should a new government be instituted? Town-meetings, 
before news had arrived of the proclamation of William and Mary, were 
held throughout the colony. Of fifty-four towns, forty certainly, probably 
more, voted to reassume the old charter. Representatives were chosen, and 
once more Massachusetts assembled in general court (May 22nd). It is but a 
short ride from Boston to Plymouth. Already, on the 22nd of April, 
Nathaniel Clark, the agent of Andros, was in jail ; Hinckley resumed the 
government, and the children of the Pilgrims renewed the constitution 
which had been unanimously signed in the Mayflower. But not one of the 
fathers of the old colony remained alive. The days of the Pilgrims were 
over, and a new generation possessed the soil. 


The royalists had pretended that “ the Quaker grandees ” of Rhode Island 
had imbibed nothing of Quakerism but its indifference to forms, and did not 
even desire a restoration of the charter. On May Day, their usual election 


day, the inhabitants and freemen poured into Newport; and the whole “de- 
mocracie” published to the world their gratitude “to the good providence of 
God.” “We take it to be our duty” — thus they continue — “to lay hold of 
our former gracious privileges, in our charter contained.” And by a 
unanimous vote the officers whom Andros had displaced were confirmed. 
For nine months there was no acknowledged chief magistrate. Did no one 
dare to assume responsibility ? All eyes turned to one of the old Antinomian 
exiles, the more than octogenarian, Henry Bull; and the fearless Quaker, 
true to the light within, employed the last glimmerings of life to restore the 
democratic charter of Rhode Island. Once more its free government is 
organised; its seal is renewed; the symbol, an anchor; the motto, “Hope.” 


The people of Connecticut spurned the government which Andros had 
appointed and which they had always feared it was a sin to obey. The 
charter, discoloured, but not effaced, was taken from its hiding-place May 
9th, 1690; an assembly was convened; and in spite of the “Finis” of Andros, 
new chapters were begun in the records of freedom. Suffolk county, on 
Long Island, rejoined Connecticut. 


New York also shared the impulse, but with less unanimity. But the 
common people among the Dutch, led by Leisler and his son-in-law 
Milbourne, insisted on proclaiming William the stadtholder king of 
England. As we shall see later, the peaceful inhabitants of New Jersey were 
left in a state of nature ; 
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their old governments were dissolved ; and, in the simplicity and freedom 
of their wilderness, they were secure in their own innocence. Maryland had 
also perfected a revolution, m which Protestant intolerance, as well as 
popular liberty, had acted its part. 


Thus did a popular insurrection, begmning at Boston, extend to the 
Chesapeake and to the wilderness. This New England revolution “made a 


great noise in the world.” Its object was Protestant liberty ; _ and William 
and Mary, the Protestant sovereigns, were proclaimed with rejoicings such 
as America had never before known in its intercourse with England. Could 
it be that America was deceived in her confidence — that she had but sub- 
stituted the absolute sovereignty of parliament, which to her would prove 
the sovereignty of a commercial aristocracy, for the despotism of the Stuarts 
? Boston was the centre of the revolution which now spread to the 
Chesapeake ; in less than a century it would commence a revolution for 
humanity.’ 


leisler’s rebellion 


In 1687 Andros had been reappointed governor of New York, as we have 
seen; and having a year before been appointed to the supreme command of 
New England, he remained at Boston, as the metropolis of his jurisdiction, 
and committed the domestic government of New York to Nicholson, as 
lieutenant-governor. The appointment of this tyrant, and the annexation of 
the colony to the neighbouring one, were measures particularly odious to 
the people. 


In July, 1688, the Five Nations being at war with the French, a party of 
twelve hundred warriors made a sudden descent on Montreal, burned and 
sacked the town, killed one thousand of the inhabitants, carried away a 
number of prisoners, whom they burned alive, and then returned to their 
own coun- try, with the loss of only three of their number. Had the English 
followed up this success of their allies, all Canada might have been easily 
conquered ; a single vigorous act on the part of the English colonies would 
have sufficed to terminate forever the rivalry of France and England in this 
quarter of the world. 


Meantime, the discontent of the people of New York had greatly increased, 
and the news of the accession of William and Mary, and the successful 
insur- rection at Boston, served to heighten it. Still it might have subsided 
without any violent outbreak of popular violence, had not the local 
authorities of New York indicated a hesitation to comply with the general 
revolution of feeling in the colony. The lieutenant-governor and his council 


refrained from proclaiming AVilliam and Mary, and sent a haughty letter to 
General Bradstreet, at Boston, demanding the immediate release of Andros. 
The more prudent citizens of New York were disposed calmly to await the 
issue, which must inevitably have been in favour of the new sovereigns ; 
but the more numerous body of the people apprehended some craft from 
Nicholson and his associates in office, and, forming a party, they placed at 
its head Jacob Leisler, a man of headstrong temper, restless disposition, and 
very narrow capacity. He had already resisted the payment of customs on 
some goods which he had imported, and alleged that there was no 
legitimate government 


in the colony._™re 


Nicholson having begun to make preparations for defence against a foreign 
invasion (June, 1689), Leisler took command of some trained bands, 
rnarched to the fort, took possession, and expressed his determination to 
hold it until 
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the decision of the sovereigns should be known. He despatched a messenger 
to King William, and succeeded in interesting the government at Boston m 
his favour. The report being raised that an English fleet was approaching to 
assist the insurgents, all classes in New York immediately joined the party 
of Leisler; while Nicholson, fearful of sharing the fate of Andros, fled to 
England. Soon after Leisler’s assumption of power, a letter came from the 


British ministry, directed “ to such as for the time take care for adminis—= 
tering the laws of the province,” and giving authority to perform the duties 
of lieutenant-governor. Regarding this as addressed to^ himself, Leisler 
assumed the office, issued commissions, and appointed his own executive 
council. A convention composed of deputies from the several towns and 
districts assembled at New York, and adopted various regulations for the 
temporary government of the province. 


But these proceedings had many opponents among the colonists. The 
inhabitants of Long Island solicited Connecticut to annex their insular 
settle- ments to its jurisdiction, while a number of gentlemen, jealous of the 
eleva- tion of a man of inferior rank to the supreme command, retired to 
Albany, seized the fort there, declaring that they held it for King William,_ 
and dis~ avowed all connection with Leisler. James Milbourne, later a son- 
in-law of Leisler, was despatched to Albany to dislodge them. They gave up 
the fort to him and retired to the neighbouring colonies ; and Leisler, to 
revenge him- self for their defection, confiscated their estates. The 
colonists of New York were thus unhappily divided, and animosity and 
malignity existed between the factions for nearly two years. The quarrel, 
however, exhibited no symp- toms of national antipathy, as the Dutch were 
divided between the two parties, and no blood was shed by either during the 
continuance of the con~ troversy. The miseries of foreign war and hostile 
invasion were now unhappily added to the calamity of internal dissensions. 


The condition of the French in Canada had been suddenly raised from the 
brink of ruin to a state of comparative security by the arrival of a strong 
reinforcement from the parent state, under a skilful and active old general. 
Count de Frontenac, who now assumed the command of the French 
settlement, and speedily retrieved the affairs of his countrymen. He effected 
a treaty of neutrality with the Five Nations, and then despatched a body of 
French and Indians against New York, in the depth of winter. This party 
wandered for twenty-two days through deserts rendered trackless by the 
snow, when approaching the village of Schenectady (February 8th, 1690), 
benumbed, famished, and fatigued, they sent forward a messenger to deliver 
to the inhabitants their submission as prisoners of war. But arriving at a late 
hour of an inclement night, and finding that the inhabitants were all in bed, 
with- out even the precaution of a public watch, they determined to 


massacre the people from whom they were just before about to implore 
mercy. The inhab- itants rushed from their beds as the savage war-whoop 
burst upon their ears, and at their doors met the murderers with uplifted 
tomahawk. The light of the burning village, which was soon fired by the 
Indians, disclosed the help- less inhabitants to the savages, who, frantic 
with slaughter, cut down all who fell in their way. Sixty perished in that 
dreadful night; of those who attempted to escape by flight, twenty-five lost 
their limbs from the severity of the season; while a few made their perilous 
way to Albany through a violent snow-storm. t 


In 1690 Leisler took a step which Fiske o calls “ a memorable event m 
American history.” He called together the first congress of American colo- 
nies, May 1st, to prepare offensive and defensive measures against the 
French 
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in Canada. Though the southern colonies declined to take part, Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and Maryland joined New York, but they had 
no general to match the genius of Frontenac.® The army proceeded as far 
as to the head of Lake Champlain, whence they were obliged to retmm for 
want of boats to convey them farther. To co-operate with them, a fleet of 
thirty vessels, under Sir William Phipps, sailed from Boston into the St. 
Lawrence, and, landing troops, made an attack upon Quebec; but the 
garrison was too strong for him, and the enterprise was abandoned. 


Leisler’s messenger to King William was graciously received by his 
majesty ; but the representations of Nicholson induced the king to make no 
express recognition of Leisler’s authority ; and in August, 1689, Henry 
Sloughter was appointed Governor of New York.‘i Leisler refused to 
surrender the fort to one of the governor’s officers who reached New York 
before him, and a conflict took place in which some blood was shed. ITVhen 
the governor himself arrived, Leisler vainly endeavored to secure terms, but 
after a short delay was seized, together with some of his adherents.® 


The prisoners, eight in number, were promptly arraigned before a special 
court constituted for the purpose by an ordinance, and having inveterate 
royalists as judges. Six of the inferior insurgents made their defence, were 
convicted of high treason, and v^‘ere reprieved. Leisler and Milbourne 
denied to the governor the power to institute a tribunal for judging his 
predecessor, and they appealed to the king. On their refusal to plead, they 
were con~ demned of high treason as mutes, and sentenced to death. 
Sloughter, in a time of excitement, assented ^ to the vote of the council that 
Qeisler‘ and Milbourne should be executed. “ The house, according to their 
opinion given, did approve of what his excellency and council had done.” 


Accordingly, on the next day (May 16th), amidst a drenching rain, Leisler, 
parting from his wife, Alice, and his numerous family, was with his son-in- 
law, Milbourne, led to the gallows. Both acknowledged the errors which 
they had committed “ through ignorance and jealous fear, through rashness 
and passion, through misinformation and misconstruction ” ; in other 
respects they asserted their innocence, which their blameless private lives 
confirmed. “Weep not for us, who are departing to our God” — these were 
Leisler’s words to his oppressed friends— “ but weep for yourselves, that 
remain behind_ in misery and vexation”; adding, as the handkerchief was 
bound round his face, “I hope these eyes shall see our Lord Jesus in 
heaven.” Milbourne exclaimed, “I die for the king and queen, and the 
Protestant religion in which I was born and bred. Father, into thv hands I 
commend my spirit.” 


The appeal to the king, which had not been permitted during their lives, was 
made by Leisler’s son; and though the committee of lords of trade reported 
that the forms of law had not been broken, the estates of “the deceased” 
were restored to their families. Dissatisfied with this imperfect redress, the 
friends of Leisler persevered till an act of pmliament, strenuously but vainly 
opposed by Dudley, reversed the attainder in 1695. 


Thus fell Leisler and Milbourne, victims to party spirit. The event struck 
deep into the public mind. Long afterwards, their friends, whom a royalist 
of that day described as “the meaner sort of the inhabitants,” and who were 
distinguished always by their zeal for popular power, for toleration, for 


opposition to the doctrine of legitimacy, formed a powerful and ultimately a 
successful party. The rashness and incompetency of Leisler were forgotten 


[> An old tradition tells that Sloughter would not sign the death warrant 
until he had been made drunk by enemies whom Leisler/s tyrannies had 
rendered implacable. There is no proof for or against the tradition. ] 
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in sympathy for the judicial murder by which he fell; and the principles 
which he upheld though his opponents might rail at equality of suffrage, 
and demand for the man of wealth as many yotes as he held estates, 
necessarily 


became the principles of the colony.’ . , * i tTo orlmPc: 
John Fiske « speaks of Leisler m terms of high appreciation. He admits 


that Leisler made many errors, and that his record was stained with yiolence 
and fanaticism ; contending, however, that he was an early esentative of 
ideas now regarded as statesmanUke. In particmar he should be remem 
bered as a man who called together the first congress of American colonies. 


There existed in the proyince no party which would sacrifice colomai iree- 
dom Eyen the legislature, composed of the deadly enemies of Leisler, 
asserted the right to a representatiye goyernment, and to English liberties, to 
be inherent in the people, and not a consequence of the royal fayour. tins 


act receiyed the yeto of King William. i 


The administration of Sloughter, thus tragically begun, marks the final 
abandonment in New York of the ancient Dutch usages, and the complete 
introduction of English law. The acts of the assembly which solicited the 
execution of Leisler, by one of which all preyious laws were repealed, stand 
first in the series of New York statutes, the basis of the exi\stmg code. Ihe 


kine placed his yeto on a statute declarmg the right of the inhabitants’ to 
participate, through an assembly, in the enactment of all laws, and claiming 
all the privileges of the English Bill of Rights; but, m practice, an assOTib y 
became henceforth an essential part of the political system of New York. 
Yet by yoting a reyenue for a term of years, and allowing payments from 
the treasury only on the goyernor’s warrant, that officer was rendered, to a 
certain extent, independent of the assembly, and was thus enabled to exer- 
cise a powerful influence on the politics of the province. 


TREATY WITH THE FIVE NATIONS 


In July 1691, Sloughter’s short administration was terminated by his sudden 
death. The only act of any benefit to the province was the renewal of the 
treaty with the Five Nations. To test their friendship and confirm it bv 
calling it into exercise. Major Schuyler advanced against Montreal at the 
head of three hundred Mohawks. No very decisive action took place, but 
the expedition served to rouse the spirit of the Indian alhe^ who contniuec 
an irregular warfare on the French during the winter. These continued 
assaults so exasperated Count Frontenac that he condemned to the most 


cruel death two Mohawk warriors who had fallen into his hands. 


Colonel Fletcher succeeded Sloughter as governor of Neiy York in IbJ-. He 
was a brave and active soldier, but avaricious and passionate. He was 
governed by the superior information and advice of Schuyler m affairs per~ 
taining to the Indians, who were thus preserved as allies to the colony. 
Fletcher laboured zealously to assimilate the language and religion of the 
colonial inhabitants, and remove as far as possible the indications ot its 
Dutch origin. At two successive meetings of the assembly he recommended 
to them to provide for the establishment English’ schoolmasters and 
clergy— men in the province, and in a subsequent session they m part 
complied with this recommendation. But having refused an amendment 
added by the council giving to the governor the power of rejection or 
refusal, filetclier was so ’enraged that he commanded their immediate 
attendance on his pres- ence, and in an angry speech prorogued them to the 
next year, ihe Feace 
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of Ryswick, which took place in 1697, gave repose to the colonies, but left 
the Five Nations exposed to the hostilities of the French. Count Frontenac 
prepared to direct his whole force against them, and was only prevented 
from executing his purpose by the energy and decision of the earl of 
Bellamont, who had succeeded Fletcher in the government of the colony in 
1698. This governor supplied the Five Nations with munitions to defend 
themselves against the French, and by a well-timed threat to Count 
Frontenac suc- ceeded in effecting a treaty of peace with him soon after. 


Lord Bellamont was instructed to put an end to piracy, which under Fletcher 
had increased to an alarming extent along the American coasts, and the 
government having declined to furnish the necessary naval force, the 
governor united with Lord Chancellor Summers, the duke of Shrewsbury, 
and some others in a private undertaking against it. A vessel of war was 
fitted out and placed in command of one William Kidd,“ who was 
represented as a man of honour and integrity, and well acquaintecl with the 
persons and haunts of the pirates. Fie received a commission as a privateer, 
with directions to proceed against the pirates, and hold himself responsible 
to Lord Bellamont. But instead of attacking the pirates, it was alleged that 
he formed a new con~- tract with his crew, turned pirate himself, and 
became the most infamous and successful of them all. After continuing his 
depredations for three years, he burned his ship, and returned to Boston, 
where he was seized and sent to England for trial. His crime w/as punished 
capitally in May, 1701,_and the noblemen who had procured his 
commission were charged with participating in his crimes and sharing his 
plunders. But no exertions of their enemies could fix the imputation upon 
them, as at every examination Kidd declared them [and himself] innocent. 


Lord Bellamont’s administration was terminated by his death, in 1701. He 
was succeeded by Lord Cornbury, grandson of the great chancellor Claren- 
don, but not possessed of one of the virtues of his ancestor, being mean, 
profligate, and unprincipled. Cornbury was a violent supporter of the anti- 


CS 


Leislerian faction. He was also an overstrenuous advocate for the estab- 
lished church, and persecuted with great severity the members of other 
denominations. The assembly having raised several sums of money for 
public purposes, and intrusted the expenditure of it to him as governor, he 
appro- priated most of it to his own private use. He also ran in debt with the 
citi- zens of the province, and evaded payment by the privileges of his 
office. His frequent acts of violence and misconduct so disgusted the people 
that in 1708 the assemblies of New York and New Jersey petitioned Queen 
Anne to remove him. She accordingly superseded his commission the next 
year by the appointment of Lord Lovelace to succeed him. Cornbury was 
immedi- ately seized by his creditors in the colony and thrust into prison, 
where he remained until the death of his father, by elevating him to the 
peerage, entitled him to buy his liberation. He then returned to England, and 
died hr 1723. The administration of Lovelace was of brief duration, and 
distinguished by no remarkable occurrence. It was terminated by his sudden 
death, when General Robert Hunter was appointed to succeed him. 


The new governor arrived in the colony in 1710, bringing out with him 


[1 Though Captain Kidd has become a very proverb for piracy, he 
maintained that he had never captured a ship that vas not under hostile F 
rench colours, except once or twice when his crew were starving and 
overpowered him. Berthold Fernow v indeed says, “ To-day the justice 
which was meted out to Kidd might hardly be called justice; for it seems 
ques~ tionable if he had ever been guilty of piracy.” He seems to have been 
sacrificed in an effort to whitewash the noblemen who commissioned him. 
The treasure he is said to have buried has kept his memory mysteriously 
fascinating. ] 
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nearly three thousand Germans, a part of whom settled in New York, and 
the remainder in Pennsylvania. The assembly had obtained permission fioni 
Queen Anne, durmg the former administration, to appoint their own 


treasurer in case of special appropriations. This right was the cause of 
frequent and unsatisfactory disputes with the governor, who prorogued the 
assembly on their refusal to admit an amendment of a money bill, proposed 
by the council, and at their next session dissolved them. Extensive 
preparations were made in 1709 for an attack upon the French in Canada; 
but the promised assistance from England not arriving, the enterprise was 
abandoned. I wo years alter the proiect was resumed, and an unsuccessful 
attempt was against 


Quebec. [In July, 1711, a fleet commanded by Sir Hovenden Walker, and 
carrying seven thousand troops, sailed from Boston, but several ships were 
wrecked in the St. Lawrence river with the loss_ of a thousand lives, and 
the fleet retired.] The assembly passed several bills to defray the expenses 
ot the expedition, and the council persisting in amending them, pother con- 
test ensued between the two bodies; the assembly was again dissolved, and 
at the next session the same act was repeated. The people at length became 
weary of this contention, and at the next election took care to choose 
membeis who were known to be favourable to the governor; in copequence 
of which the utmost harmony and a cordial co-operation existed between 
the tvo branches of the colonial government for a period of several years. 


In 1719 Governor Hunter quitted the province, and the duties of his ofhcc 
were discharged by Peter Schuyler, the oldest member of the council, until 
the arrival of William Burnet. He was well apprised of the danger to he 
aiiprehended from the French upon the northwestern frontier, and soon 
pene- trated their design of forming a line of posts from the St. Lawrence to 
tlie Mississippi. He erected a fort at Oswego on Lake Ontario, m hopes of 
defeat- ing their design. But the French were not thus to be foiled. They 
erected Fort Frontenac at the outlet of Lake Ontario, and another 
fortification at Niagara, commanding the entrance into it; they also 
launchecl two vessels upon the lake. Burnet privately assembled tlie 
sachems of the Five Nations, and having represented to them the 
transactions of the hrench at JNiagaia, thev besought succour from the 
English against the governor Canada, who, said they, “encroaches on our 
land and builds thereon. This favourable opportunity was seized on by the 
governor to procure from thpi a deetl surrendering their country to his 
majesty, to be protected for their use, and confirming their grant of 1701. 


The assembly elected in 1716 had been on such good terms with the gov- 
ernor that he continued it till 1727, when the dissatisfaction of the people at 
being so long without the exercise of their elective rights mduceil him to 


dissolve it. r ixt i 4.+ 


Burnet, being soon after ap])omted governor ot Massachusetts, v as suc7 
ceeded at New York by Colonel John Montgomery, whose short 
administra— tion was not distinguished by any remarkable event. He died in 
E31, when Rip Van Dam, the senior member of the council, becanie acting 
governor. His administration was feeble and inefficient, and during its 
continuance the French erected at Crown Point, within the acknowledged 
boundaries of the English colonies, a fortification which served as a 
rallying-pomt for hostile 


Indians. , ^ 
William Cosbv, who succeeded Rij) “ an Dam, was at hrst a very popular 


governor; but liaving attacked the liberty of the press by instigating the 
pro.secution of John Zenger, the printer of a newspaper, for publishing an 
article derogatory to his majesty’s government, he lost the favour and con- 
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fidence of the people. Zenger was ably defended by Andrew Hamilton, an 
eminent lawyer of Philadelphia, and acquitted by an impartial jury. For this 
valuable service the magistrates of the city of New York presented Mr. 
Hamilton the freedom of their corporation in a gold box./ 


Cosby having died suddenly in 1735, while these disputes were still raging, 
George Clarke, whom successive suspensions had made senior councillor, 
claimed to fill, in that capacity, the vacant chair. The opposition maintained 
that Van Dam, whose suspension had never been confirmed in England, was 


still senior councillor, and, as such, entitled to the place of acting governor. 
Both Van Dam and Clarke assumed authority and issued orders; and so 
exasperated were parties, that it was only the two independent companies in 
garrison at New York that prevented them from actually coming to blows. 


Confirmed in the temporary administration by the arrival of a royal in~ 
struction, and shortly after appointed lieutenant-governor, Clarke endeav- 
oured to accommodate matters by calling a new assembly. But the delegates 
would grant a revenue only for one year — a policy to which, 
thenceforward, they firmly adhered. 


THE BLOODY DELUSION IN NEW YORK (1741 A.D.) 


In April, 1741, the city of New York became the scene of a cruel and 
bloody delusion, less notorious but not less lamentable than the Salem 
witchcraft. That city now contained some nine or ten thousand inhabitants, 
of whom twelve or fifteen hundred were slaves. Nine fires in rapid 
succession, most of them, however, merely the burning of chimneys, 
produced a perfect insanity of terror. An indented servant woman purchased 
her liberty and secured a reward of £100 by pretending to give information 
of a plot formed by a low tavern-keeper, her master, and three negroes to 
burn the city and murder the whites. This story was confirmed and 
amplified by an Irish prostitute con~ victed of a robbery, who, to 
recommend herself to mercy, reluctantly turned informer. Numerous arrests 
had been already made among the slaves and free blacks. Many others 
followed. The eight lawyers who then composed the bar of New York all 
assisted by turns on behalf of the prosecution. The prisoners, who had no 
counsel, were tried and convicted upon most insufficient evidence. The 
lawyers vied with each other in heaping all sorts of abuse on their heads, 
and Chief-Justice Delancey, in passing sentence, vied with the lawyers. 
Many confessed to save their lives, and then accused others. Thirteen 
unhappy convicts were burned at the stake, eighteen were hanged, and 
seventy-one transported. 


The war and the religious excitement then prevailing tended to inflame the 
yet hot prejudices against Catholics. A non-juring schoolmaster, accused of 


being a Catholic priest in disguise, and of stimulating the negroes to burn 
the city by promises of absolution, was condemned and executed. Glutted 
with blood and their fright appeased, the citizens began at last to recover 
their senses. The informers lost their credit, and a stop was put to these 
judicial murders. 


In a last effort “ to recall the delegates of New York to their duty,” Clarke, 
the lieutenant-governor, addressed the assembly in an historical discourse, 
in which he traced the progress of their encroachments. He concluded by 
pressing the grant of a standing revenue as the only means of removing a 
jealousy which for some years had obtained in England, ” that the 
plantations are not without thoughts of throwing off their dependence.” The 
assembly, 
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in a historical reply, showed by what misappropriations of money and other 
official abuses they had been gradually driven into their present position. As 
to independence, they took it upon themselves to vouch that_ not one 
person in the province had any such thought or desire. Clarke yielded to 
necessity, and accepted such conditional and temporary grants as the 
assembly 


chose to make. /-nThe same policy was adopted by Clarke s successor, 
George Clinton, an 


admiral in the navy, a younger son of the earl of Lincoln— that same family 
so intimately connected with the early _ settlement of Massachusetts— and 
father also of a future commander-in-chief of the British armies m America. 
Shortly after Clinton’s arrival (August, 1743) the assembly passed an act 
limiting its own existence and that of future assemblies to seven years. 


The Six Nations still retained the right to traverse the great valley west of 
the Blue Ridge. Just at this inopportune moment some of their parties came 


into bloody collision with the backwoodsmen of yirgima, vffio had 
penetrated into that valley. Hostilities with the Six Nations, now tlrat war 
was threatened with France, might prove very dangerous, and Clinton 
hastened to secure the friendship of these ancient allies by liberal presents ; 
for which purpose in conjunction with commissioners from New Englanffi 
he held a treaty at Albany. The commissioners assembled on this occasion 
propc‘ed to Clinton an association of the five northern colonies for mutual 
dMence. But the New York assembly, in hopes to secure the same neutrality 
enjoyed during the previous war, declined this proposal. The difficulties 
between \ irginia and the Six Nations were soon after settled in a treaty, 
made at Lancaster, to which Pennsylvania and Maryland were also parties, 
and in which, m con~ sideration of £400, the Six Nations relinquished all 
their title, as the \ iiginians claimed though the Indians did not so 
understand it, to the whole valley of the Ohio. While the western frontier 
was thus secured. New England received intimation of the breaking out of 
the expected war with France.’ 


NEW JERSEY, 1682-1738 


To the “twenty-four proprietors” of east New Jersey, the duke of York, as 
we have seen, had made his third and last grant of East Jersey, bearing date 
March 14th, 1682. From this period, owing to the number of proprietors and 
the frequent transfers and subdivisions of shares, so much confusion was 
introduced into the titles of lancls and uncertainty as to the rights of 
govern- ment that both the Jerseys were in a continuM state of disturbance 
and disor- der until 1702, when the proprietors, Avearied with contention, 
surrendered their rights of government to the crown of England. Queen 
Anne reunited the two divisions under the old name of New Jersey, and 
appointed Lord Cornbury governor, Avho also exercised authority over 
Neav York. But Lord Cornbury, instead of promoting unanimity, basely 
abetted the animosities; and froni the period of his appointment till his 
dismissal from office, the history of New Jersey consists of little else than a 
dffiail of his contests ivith the colonial assemblies, and exhibits the 
resolution ivith which they opposed his arbitrary proceedings, his partial 
distribution of justice, and fraudulent misapplication of the public money. 


After repeated complaints, the queen yielded to the universal indignation, 
and he was superseded, in 1709, by Lord Lovelace. 


In 1738 the inhabitants of New Jersey, by petition to the king, desired that 
they might in future have a separate governor. Their request was granted, 
and the office was first conferred on Lewis Morris, esquire, under 
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wlioni the colonists enjoyed peace and prosperity. The population now 
amounted to forty thousand. In the same year the college called Nassau Hall 
was founded at Princeton. 


The situation of New Jersey, remote from the Canada border, gave it a 
complete exemption from the direful calamities of Indian and French 
warfare which afflicted the northern colonies; while the Indian tribes in the 
neighbour-= hood, whom they always treated with mildness and hospitality, 
were ever willing to cultivate a friendly relation with the Europeans. This 
province furnished no further materials for history of any importance till it 
united with the other colonies in the great struggle for national 
independence. In this later period of her history it will be seen that New 
Jersey more than compensated for the immunity which she had previously 
enjoyed by becoming the theatre of hostile operations during the most dark 
and distressing period of the war. In these perilous times her patriotism was 
put to the severest test, and was ever found to be of the true temper, daring 
and enduring all things with heroic self-sacrifice. ^ 


PROCLAMATION OF WILLIAM AND MARY IN MASSACHUSETTS; 
RELEASE OF 


ANDROS 


A little more than a month from the overthrow and imprisonment of Andros 
a ship from England arrived at Boston (May 26th, 1689) with news of the 
proclamation of William and Mary. This was joyful intelligence to the body 
of the people. The magistrates were at once relieved from their fears, for the 
revolution in the Old World justified that in the New. Three days later the 
proclamation was published with unusual ceremony. A week later the 
representatives of the several towns upon a new choice met at Boston. The 
representatives urged the unconditional resumption of the charter, declaring 
that they could not act in anything until this was conceded. It was finally 
adopted, and it was resolved that all the laws in force May 12th, 1686, 
should be continued until further orders. 


The first advices from England were somewhat encouraging, and hope 
revived. But subsequent despatches were much less favourable. These let- 
ters did not reach Boston until late in the year, and meanwhile a scheme was 
devised for the escape of Andros, who succeeded in outwitting his guards 
near midnight, and fled to Newport, Rhode Island, where he was again ap~ 
prehended, and, after an absence of eight days, returned to the castle. The 
arrival of the king’s orders and the placing a strong guard at the castle 
stopped further attempts; the old government was confirmed, and the 
obedience of the people required ; and, after orders had been passed to that 
effect, at the first opportunity the prisoners were sent to England. Against 
Dudley the resentment of the people was deep and determined. 


As it was probable that no means would be spared by the friends of Andros 
to effect his liberation, and as affairs in the colony were yet in an unsettled 
State, the general court concluded to send additional agents to join Mr. 
Mather and Sir Henry Ashehurst, and Elisha Cooke and Thomas Oakes, two 
of the assistants, were selected for that purpose. _ ... 


But the papers containing the charges against the prisoners not being signed 
by the proper authorities, advantage was artfully taken of this defect to 
quash further proceedings. Sir Robert Sawyer declaimed against the colony, 
and Sir John Somers and other lords spoke in its defence. Sir Edmund and 
the rest were discharged; his majesty approved the decision of 
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the council ; the matter was ordered to bo fully dismissed. Both Andros and 
Randolph presented charges against the colony the former censmmg the 
people for the subversion of his government and the insurrection in wliicli 
they had engaged, and the latter complaining of irregularities in trade since 
those events transpired; but all these charges were fully answered, to the 
satisfaction of the colonists, if not to the king. Thus the instruments of 
tvranny escaped unharmed, and to complete the work of intrigue and 
duiilicity Sir Edmund obtained the government of Virginia, where he 
conducted himselt prudently; Mr. Dudley was appointed chief justice of 
New York, and Ran- dolph received an appointment in the West Indies. It is 
probable that all of them learned wisdom from misfortunes. 


THE PROVINCE CHARTER OF MASSACHUSETTS BxVY (1692 A.D.) 


From the disposition of the next parliament nothing favourable to New 
England was expected; and, having failed in procuring a writ of eiroi m 
judgment, to be brought out of chancery into the court of kings bench, al 
hopes of the restoration of the charter were reluctantly relinquished, and 


application was made for a new grant. . 


It had been evident for some time that AVilham and his ministers had 
resolved to erect a new government in Massachusetts, which was to be 
known as the province of the Massachusetts Bay. Jhe first draft of a charter 
was objected to by the agents because of its limitation of the powers of the 
governor, who was to be appointed by the king. The second draft was also 
objected to ; whereupon the agents were informed that “ they must not 
consider themselves as plenipotentiaries from a foreign state, and that il 
they were unwilling to submit to the pleasure of the king, his majesty would 
settle the country without them, and they might take what would follow. 
Noth- ing remained, therefore, but to decide whether they would submit, or 
con~ tinue without a charter and at the mercy of the king. Mather, 


concludiiig that all parties would be best conciliated by submission, wisely 
assumed the responsibility of consenting to the adoption of the charter as 
reported, and 


to him the nomination of officers was left. 


By the terms of this new charter (October 7th, 1691), the territories ol 
Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Maine, with a tract farther east, were united 
into one jurisdiction, whose officers were to consist of a governor, a deputy 
governor, and a secretary appointed by the king, and twenty-eight coun- 
cillors chosen by the people. A general court was to be holden annually, on 
the last Wednesday in May, and at such other times as the governor saw fit, 
and each town was authorised to choose two deputies to represent them m 
this court. The choice of these deputies was conceded to all freeholders 
having an estate of the value of £40 sterling, or land yielding an income of 
at least forty shillings per annum, and every deputy was to take the oath of_ 
allegiance prescribed by the crown. All residents of the province and _ their 
children were entitled to the liberties of natural-born subjects, and liberty of 
con~ science was secured to all but papists. To the governor was given a 
negative upon all laws enacted by the general court ; without his consent in 
writing none were valid ; and all receiving his sanction were to be 
transmitted to the king for approval, and if rejected at any time within three 
years were to be of no effect. The governor was empowered to erect courts, 
levy taxes, con~ vene the militia, carry on war, exercise martial law, with 
the consent of the council, and erect and furnish all requisite forts. 
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Such was the province charter of 1692— a far different instrument from the 
colonial charter of 1629. That charter effected a thorough revolution in the 
country. The form of government, the powers of the people, and the entire 
foundation and objects of the body pohtic were placed upon a new basis, 
and the dependence of the colonies upon the crown was secured. How far 
these changes were of benefit to the country remains to be seen. 


University of California 


It was on Saturday, the 14th of May, 1692, that Sir William Phips arrived at 
Boston as the first governor of the new province. 


THE WITCHCKAFT DELUSION AT SALEM (1692 A.D.) 


No event probably in the whole history of New England has furnished 
grounds for more serious charges affecting the character of the people than 
the witchcraft delusion, as it has been commonly termed ; an episode of 
thrilling and melancholy interest, impressing the mind with a vivid sense of 
the evils of superstition, and the unhappy consequences which flow from 
that morbid excitement of the passion for the marvellous which seems to 
have had its cycles of recurrence from the earliest period to the present 
time. _ But the belief in witchcraft was by no means confined to America, 
nor was it the indigenous growth of the soil of New England. Long before 
the settlement of the country, all nations, civilised and uncivilised, gave 
more or less cre~ dence to marvellous tales of ghosts and witches.e 


Thwaites emphasises the antitpiity of witch persecutions. “The witch- craft 
craze at Salem is commonly thought to have been a legitimate out~ growth 
of the gloomy religion of the Puritans. It w’as, however, but one of those 
panics of fear which during several centuries periodically swept over 
civilised lands. In the twelfth century thousands of persons in Europe were 
sacrificed because the people believed them to be witches, in league with 
the devil, and with the power to ride through the air and vex humanity in 
many occult ways. Pope Innocent VIII commanded (1484) that witches be 
ariested, and hundreds of odd and repulsive old women were burned or 
hanged in con~ sequence. From King John down to 1712 innocent lives 
were constantly sacrificed in England on this charge ; in the year 1661 
alone, one hundred and twenty were hanged there. It was therefore no new 
frenzy that broke out 


in Massachusetts.”* . . 


The introduction of Christianity had not eradicated these opmions, lor the 
writings of the fathers abound in allusions to the doctrine of possessions. In 
the dark ages superstition ^ held unlimited sway. Nor at the dawn of the 
Reformation were the mists which had brooded over the mind wholly 
dispemed. No spell had been found sufficiently potent to exorcise the 
delusions which had seized upon all. “He that will needs perswade himself 
that theie are no witches,” says Gaule,^ “would as faine be perswaded that 
there is no devill ; and he that can already beleeve that there is no devill, 
will ere beleeve that there is no God.” Hence “every old woman with a 
vrinkled 


[1 Eggleston, indeed, referring to the remarks of Sprengel Q on the increase 
of demomsm after the Reformation, notes that “Luther inherited the 
traditions of the humble class from which he sprang, and set the first 
Protestant example of extreme laith mwrtchcraft, berating the medical men 
who traced diseases to natural causes, most of which he himself attributea 
to the devil. He advised that an afflicted child should be cast into the river 
Mulde, and com- plained afterwards that he was not obeyed. After the 
Refomiation melancholy and nystencal women could no longer relieve their 
morbid sense of culpability by_ a meritonous pilgiima’ . Perhaps this sort 
of faith cure was the greatest benefit of the old religion lost by the Lutheran 
revolution. Puritanism sometimes drove such brain-sick creatures to stark 
macmess. j 
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face, a furr’cl brow, a hairy lip, a gobber tooth, a squint eye, a squeaking 
voyce, or a scolding tongue, having a rugged coate on her back, a skull cap 


on’ her head, a spindle in her hand, and a dog or cat by her side,” was not 
only “suspectetl, but pronounced for a witch.” The young and the beautiful 
—the bewitchers of modern times— were rarely accused; but every town or 
village had its two or three old women who were charged with laming men, 
killing cattle, and destroying children. Nay, even a hare could not suddenly 
spring from a hedge, or a’n “ ugly weasel” run through one’s yard, or a 
“fowle great catte” appear in the barn, but it was suspected as a witch. “A 
big or a bovl, a wart or a wen, a push or a pile, a scar or a scabbe, an issue 
or an ulcer,” were “palpable witches markes,” and “every new disease, 
notable accident, mirable of nature, rarity of art, and strange work or just 
judgment of God,” was, says Gaule, “accounted for no other but an act or 
effect of witchcraft.” 


Hence England, in the seventeenth century, and every other nation of 
Europe, beheved in the agency of evil spirits, and, guided by the statute of 
]\XQseg_“ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,” Exodus xxii, IS— the 
penal code of every state recognised the existence and the criminality of 
witch- craft ; persons suspected as witches or wizards were frequently 
tried, con~ demned, and executed ; and the most enhnent judges, as Sir 
Matthew Hale, clistinguished for his learning as well as for his piety, sided 
with the multitude, and passed sentence of death upon the accused. 
Commerce with the de/dl, indeed, was an article of faith firmly embedded 
in the popular behef; and thousands were ready to testify that ‘they had 
caught glimpses of Satan and his alhes. 


The earliest trial for witchcraft in iffassachusetts occurred June 15th, 164S, 
when [Margaret Jones Avas charged Avith tliis crime, foimd guilty, and 
executed. The year preAuous there AA’as an execution at Hartford for 
AAutch-craft. During a’ period of forty years there AA/ere similar 
instances in Massa- chusetts and Connecticut [as that of Mrs. Ann Hibbins, 
executed at Boston in 1655]. Under the administration of Andros, 
hoAA’CATr, a case occurred AA’hich seems to have been the precursor of 
the delusion AA’ liich soon after spread so widely. A child about thirteen 
years of age, the daughter of John GoodAA’in, charged a laundress residing 
in her father’s family AAuth having stolen some linen. The mother of this 
laundress, “Goody GloA’er,” an illiter- ate Irish Avoman, and a Catholic 
withal, repelled the accusation, and gaA’c GoodAA’in’s daughter “harsh 


language,” soon after AAdiich she fell into fits, AA’ hich were said to have 
“something diabolical in them.” A sister and tAVO brothers of the girl, the 
yomigest but fiA’e years old, “folloAved her example,” and the infection 
spread’ until the excitement Avas general. 4Veird faces and giant goblins 
haunted the imagination of many a little one, as the life-blood curdled 
AAdth horror in its A’eins; and trembling crones began to deliberate upon 
the propriety of nailing horseshoes to the (.loor-i)osts to preserve them from 
the enchanti’nents of evil spirits. The evidences of beAA’itchment AA’ ere 
such as AA’ere usually adduced. According to the eye-witness Lawson,’ “ 
some- times they Avould be deaf, then dumb, then blind; and sometimes all 
these disorders together AA’ould come upon them. Their tongues would be 
drawn doAA’ii their throats, then pulled out upon their chins. Their jaws, 
necks, shoulders, elbows, and all their joints would appear to be dislocated, 
and they would make most piteous outcries of burnings, of being cut AAdth 
kniA’es, beat, etc., and the marks of wounds were aftei’ AA’ arcls to be 
seen.” 


The ministers of Boston, Cotton Mather, Millard, Allen, and Moody, AAdth 
Symmes of CharlestOAAm, anxious to investigate the case,“ kept a day of 
fast- 
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ing and prayer at the troubled house,” and with such success that “the 
youngest child made no more complaints”; upon which the magistrates 
interposed.® 


The magistrates, William Stoughton being one of the judges, and all 
holding commissions exclusively from the English king, and being 
irresponsible to the people of Massachusetts, with a “ vigour ” which the 
united ministers com- mended as “ just,” made “ a discovery of the wicked 
instrument of the devil.” The culprit was evidently the wild Irish woman of 
a strange tongue. Goodwin,4 who made the complaint, “had no proof that 
could have done her any hurt” ; but “ the scandalous old hag,” whom some 


thought “ crazed in her intellect- uals,” was bewildered, and made strange 
answers, which were taken as con~ fessions. It was plain the prisoner was a 
Roman Catholic ; she had never learned the Lord’s Prayer in English; she 
could repeat the paternoster fluently enough, but not quite correctly; so the 
ministers and Goodwin’s family had the satisfaction of getting her 
condemned as a witch, and executed. “ Here,” it was proclaimed, “ was 
food for faith.” 


By a series of experunents, in reading aloud passages from the Bible in 
various languages. Cotton Mather satisfied himself, “ by trials of their 
capac— ity, that devils are well skilled in languages, and understand Latin 
and Greek, and even Hebrew”; though he fell “upon one inferior Indian 
language which the daemons did not seem so well to understand.” The 
vanity of Cotton [Mather was further gratified, for the bewitched girl would 
say that the demons could not enter his study, and that his own person was 
shielded by God against blows from the evil spirits. 


The revolution in Xew England seemed to open once more a career to the 
ambition of ministers. The rapid progress of free inquiry was alarming. 
“There are multitudes of Sadducees in oiu day,” sighed Cotton Mather. 


“ A devil, in the apprehension of these mighty acute philosophers, is no 
more than a quality or a distemper.” “We shall come,” he adds, “to have no 
Christ but a light within, and no heaven but a frame of mind.” “ Men 
counted it wisdom to credit nothing but what they see and feel. They never 
Saw any witches, therefore there are none.” “How much,” add the ministers 
of Boston and Charlestown, “how much this fond opinion has gotten 
groimd is awfully observable.” “Witchcraft,” shouted Cotton iMather from 
the pul- pit, “is the most nefandous high treason against the Majesty on 
high. A witch is not to be endured in heaven or on earth.” The Discourse of 
Cotton Mather was therefore printed, with a copious narrative of the recent 
case of witchcraft. The story was confirmed by Goodwin, and 
recommended by all the ministers of Boston and Charlestown as an answer 
to atheism, proAung clearly that “there is both a God and a devil, and 
witchcraft.” This book, thus prepared and reconmiended, and destined to 
have a wide circrflation, was printed in 1689, and distributed through Xew 
England. LAnhappily, it gained fresh power from England, where it was “ 


published by Richard Baxter,” who declared the ewdence strong enough to 
comdnce all but “ a very obdurate Sadducee.” In Salem village, now 
Danvers, there had been, between Samuel Parris, the minister, and a part of 
his people, a strife so bitter that it had even attracted the attention of the 
general court. The delusion of witchcraft would give opportunities of 
terrible vengeance. In the family of Samuel Parris, his daughter, a child of 
nine years, and his niece, a girl of less than twelve, began to have strange 
caprices ; and Tituba, an Indian female servant, who had practised some 
wild incantations, being betrayed by her husband, was scourged by Parris, 
her master, into confessing herself a witch. March 11th, 1692, the ministers 
of the neigh boiuhood held at the afflicted house a day 
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of fasting and prayer; and tlie little children became the most fnspicuous 
Lsonages in 4lem. Of a sudden, the opportunity of fame, of which the love 
is not the exclusive infh’mity of noble minds, was placed within the taach 
of persons of the coarsest mould, and the ambition of notoriety recruited the 
little company of the possessed. There existed no motive to hang Tituba . 
she was saved as a living witness to the reality of witchcraft ; and Sarah 
pood, a DOor woman, of a melancholic temperament, was the first person 
sdected for accusation. As the affair proceeded, and the “accounts of the 
witnesses appeared as if taken from his own writings, Mather s boundless 
vanity gloiied iii “the assualt of the evil angels upon the country, as a 
particular defiance unto himself.” Parris, moved by personal malice as well 
as by blind zeal, “stifled the accusations of some” — such is the testimony 
of the people of his own village— and at the same time “vigilantly 
promoting the accusation of others,” was, says Calef,/ “the beginner and 
procurer of the sore afflictions 


to Salem village and the country.” _ ,.0i\-i 


The deputy governor and five other magistrates went to Salem (April 11th). 
It was a great day ; several ministers were present. Parris officiated; and by 


his own record, it is plain that he himself elicited every accusation. 
Examinations and commitments multiplied. It had been hinted that con- 
fessing was the avenue to safety. At last. Deliverance Hobbs owned every- 
thing that was asked of her, and was left unharmed. The gallows was to be 
set up, not for those who professed themselves witches but for those who 


rebuked the delusion. i 


A court of oyer and terminer was instituted by ordinance, and btoughton 
appointed by the governor and council its chief judge ; by the 2nd of June 
the court was in session at Salem, making its first experiment on Bridget 
Bishop a poor and friendless old woman. The fact of the witchcraft was 
assumed as “ notorious.” The poor creature had a preterriatural excrescence 
in her flesh ° “ she gave a look towards the great and spacious meeting- 
house of Salem” — it is Cotton Mather who records this “ and immediately 
a d&mon, invisibly entering the house, tore down a part of it.” On the 10th 
of June, 


protesting her innocence, she was hanged. u re rv-x 


Of the magistrates at that time, not one held office by the suttrap of the 
people; the tribunal, essentially despotic in its origin, as m its character, had 
no sanction but an extraordinary and an illegal commission, and Stoughton, 
the chief judge, a partisan of Andros, had been rejected by the people of 
Massachusetts. The responsibility of the tragedy, far from attaching to the 
people of the colony, rests with the very few, hardly five or six, m whose 
hands the transition state of the government left, for a season, unlimited 
influence. Into the interior of the colony the delusion did not spread at all. 


If the confessions were contradictory, if witnesses uttered apparent 
falsehoods, “the devil,” the judges would say, “takes away their memory 
and imposes on their brain.” And who now would dare to be sceptical — 
who would disbelieve confessors ? Besides, there were other evidences. A 
callous spot was the mark of the devil; did age or amazement refuse to shed 
tears; were threats after a quarrel followed by the death of cattle or other 
harm; did an error occur in repeating the Lord’s Prayer ; were deeds of great 
physical strength performed — these all were signs of witchcraft.“ In sonm 
instances, the phenomena of somnambulism would appear to have been 


exhibited, and “the afflicted, out of their fits, knew nothing of what they did 
or said in 


them.” 


[1 One very neat woman walked miles over dirty roads without showing 
any mud. I scorn to be drabbled,” she said, and she was hanged for her 
cleanliness — FGGLESTON.rJ 
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Again, on a new session (August 3rd), six were arraigned, and all were 
con~ victed. Among the witnesses against Martha Carrier the mother saw 
her own children. Her two sons refused to perjure themselves till they had 
been tied neck and heels so long that the blood was ready to gush from 
them. The con~- fession of her daughter, a child of seven years old, is still 
preserved. The aged Jacobs was condemned, in part, by the evidence of 
Margaret Jacobs, his granddaughter. “Through the magistrates’ threatenings 
and my own vile heart” — thus she wrote to her father — “I have confessed 
things contrary to my conscience and knowledge. But oh ! the terrors of a 
wounded con~ science, who can bear ? ” And she confessed the whole truth 
before the magis-— trates. The magistrates refused their belief, and, 
confining her for trial, proceeded to hang her grandfather. 


These five were condemned on the 3rd, and hanged on the 19th of August ; 
pregnancy reprieved Elizabeth Procter. To hang a minister as a witch was a 
novelty ; but George Burroughs denied absolutely that there was, or could 
be, such a thing as witchcraft, in the current sense. This opinion wounded 
the self-love of the judges, for it made them the accusers and judicial mur- 
derers of the innocent. On the ladder. Burroughs cleared his innocence by 
an earnest speech, repeating the Lord’s Prayer composedly and exactly, and 
with a fervency that astonished. Cotton Mather, on horseback among, the 
crowd, addressed the people, cavilling at the ordination of Burroughs, as 
though he had been no true minister, insisting on his guilt, and hinting that 


the devil could sometimes assume the appearance of an angel of light; and 
the hanging proceeded. 


Meantime, the confessions of the witches began to be directed against the 
Anabaptists. Mary Osgood was dipped by the devil. The court still had 
work to do. On the 9th, six women were condemned, and more convictions 
followed. Giles Cory, the octogenarian, seeing that all were convicted, 
refused to plead, and was condemned to be pressed to death. The horrid 
sentence, a barbarous usage of English law, never again followed in the 
colonies, was executed forthwith. On the 22nd of September eight persons 
were led to the gallows. Of these, Samuel Wardwell had confessed, and was 
safe; but, from shame and penitence, he retracted his confession, and 
speaking the truth boldly, he was hanged, not for witchcraft, but for denying 
witchcraft. “ There hang eight firebrands of hell,” said Noyes, the minister 
of Salem, pointing to the bodies swinging on the gallows. 


Already twenty persons had been put to death for witchcraft; fifty-five had 
been tortured or terrified into penitent confessions. With accusations, 
confessions increased; with confessions, new accusations.’ The jails were 
full. It was also observed that no one of the condemned confessing 
witchcraft had been hanged. No one that confessed and retracted a 
confession had escaped either hanging or imprisonment for trial. No one of 
the condemned who asserted innocence, even if one of the witnesses 
confessed perjury, or the foreman of the jury acknowledged the error of the 
verdict, escaped the gallows. Favouritism was shown in listening to 
accusations, which were turned aside from friends or partisans. If a man 
began a career as a witch-hunter, and, becoming convinced of the 
imposture, declined the service, he was accused and hanged. Witnesses 
convicted of perjury were cautioned, and permitted still to swear away the 
lives of others. It was certain people had been tempted to become accusers 
by promise of favour. Yet the zeal of Stoughton was unabated, and the 
arbitrary court adjourned to the first Tuesday in November. 


P Uphami/ says that several hundreds were thrown in prison. | 
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Cotton Mather, still eager “to lift up a standard against the infernal enemy,” 
had prepared his narrative of the Wondevs of tJi6 Invisible Wovld, in the 
design of promoting “ a pious thankfulness to God for justice being so fai 
executed 


among us.” ^iri 
This called forth a reply from Robert Calef,/: a clear-headed, fearless man, 


who, by the weapons of reason and ndicule, overcame and put to flight, m 
an astonishingly short tune, both witches and devils. It was in vain that 
Cotton Mather denounced him as ”a coal from helC^ the sentiment of the 
people went with him ; and though a circular from Harvard College signed 
by the president. Increase Mather, solicited from all the ministers of the 
neighbourhood a return of the apparitions, possessions, enchantments,_ and 
all extraordinary things, wherein the existence and agency of the invisible 
world is more sensibly demonstrated, the next ten years produced scarcely 
five returns. The invisible world was indeed becoming really so; and as is 
always the case, the superstition, when it ceased to be credited, lost its 
power 


of delusion. 2 , mi -r r at 
Before the court reassembled the spell was broken. The wife of Mr. 


Hale, of Beverley, was among the accused ; insinuations had been thrown 
out against Mr. Willard, the excellent pastor of the South church in Boston, 
and Mr. Deane, of Andover ; and even the wife of Sir William Phips did not 
escape suspicion. Under these circumstances the revulsion was electrical. If 
mere accusations were in themselves plenary proofs of guilt, then might the 
best fall ; and, in this view, was it not time to inquire whether the whole 
subject was not open to doubt ? A large share of credit is due to the people 
of Andover, who openly remonstrated against the doings of the tribunals 
(October 18th). “We know not,” say they, “who can think himself safe, if 
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the accusations of children, and others under diabolical influence, shall be 
received against per~ sons of good fame.” Nor was this remonstrance ill- 
timed, for a large number of the inhabitants of Andover had been accused. 


It is to the credit of the people that no tumultuous modes of redress were 
adopted, and that they did not retaliate upon their accusers, meeting 
violence with violence. And the result vindicated their wisdom; for when 
the superior court met at Salem, six women of Andover, at once renouncing 
their confessions, did not scruple to treat the whole affair as a frightful 
delu- sion; and of the presentments against those who were still in prison, 
the grand jury dismissed more than half without hesitation; and if they 
found bills against a few, they were all acquitted upon trial except three of 
the worst, and even these were reprieved by the governor, and 
recommended to mercy. In Calef’s‘ words, “ such a gaol dehvery was made 
this court as has never been known at any other time in New England.” As 
the excitement subsided, the promment actors in the terrible tragedy began 
to reflect, and a few made public acknowledgment of their error.e 


“Judge Sewall,” says Eggleston, “at a general fast, handed up to the 
minister to be read a humble confession, and stood while it was read. He 
annually kept a private day of humiliation. Honour to his memory ! ” ( But 
Eggleston has something quite different to say of Cotton [Mather. His was 


[‘ Holmes says ; “ I find these entries in Sewall’s manuscript diary, April 1 
1th, 1692 : ‘ Went to Salem, where in the meeting-house the persons 
accused of witchcraft were examined; was a very great assembly; ’twas 
awfull to see how the afflicted persons were agitated.’ But in margin is 
written with a tremulous hand, probably on a subsequent review, the 
lamenting Latin interjection, ‘ Vce, vce, reef Deer. 24th [1696]. Sam. recites 
to me in Latin, Matt. 12 from the 6th to the end of the 12th v. The seventh 
verse did awfully bring to my mind the Salem Trajedie.’”] 
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the spirit of fanaticism that generated a stubbornness often confounded with 
tirmness of will. Possibly he felt himself to be in the right even to the end ; 
at least it was not in his nature to acknowledge the contrary, o 


Soine have spoken of this whole affair m terms of contempt ; others have 
imsparmgly denoimced its participants ; very few have considered the 
subject calmly and dispassionately, or given due credit to the honesty of the 
parties. It was an unhappy affair, at the best; but it can be said with truth 
that the delusion was less extensive, and caused less suffering, hi New 
England than in Old; for there the belief in witchcraft prevailed until the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and persons were hanged, or otherwise put 
to death, as witches, long after such executions had ceased in America. e 


Eggleston’ thinks that Chief-Justice Parker’s decision, rendered in 1712, to 
the effect that any one who submitted a witch to the ordeal of trial by water 
should be held guilty of wilful murder if the woman chanced to be 
drowned, was responsible for the discontinuance of the deplorable custom 
of witch-baiting in England. He cites Hutchinson, however, in proof that the 
custom was not at once given up, noting that a man was “ swam for a 
wizard ” in Suffolk, England, as late as the year 1825 — an almost 
incredibly recent date.® 


THE GOVERNOESHIPS OF PHIPS, BELLAMONT, AND DUDLEY; 
THE RIGID CODE 


In 1694 Sir William Phips, who was a man of choleric temper, having got 
into dispute with the royal collector at Boston, and afterwards wdth the 
captain of a man-of-war, on whom he inflicted personal chastisement and 
then committed to prison, was recalled to England to account for his 
conduct, where he died shortly after his arrival. The general court petitioned 
parlia— ment that he might not be removed. The earl of Bellamont 
[Bellomont] was appointed his successor; but his arrival being delayed, 
Stoughton admin-— istered the government for several years. 


The treaty which had been made with the eastern Indians at Pemaquid hacl 
not remained unbroken ; during the awful witch-delusion the horrors of 
Indian warfare were renewed. 


In 1699 the earl of Bellamont arrived in Boston from New York. Neither 
Usher, the lieutenant-governor of New Hampshire, who fled to Boston in 
alarm for his hfe, nor his successor. Partridge, who, being a ship-carpenter, 
had the merit of introducing into that province a profitable timber-trade to 
Portugal, nor the proprietary, Allen, who presently assumed the 
government, were more successful than Cranfield had been in extorting 
quitrents from the settlers of that sturdy little province. And New 
Hampshire, now included under Bellamont’s commission, continued for the 
next forty years to have the same governors as Massachusetts, though 
generally a lieutenant-governor was at the head of the administration. 


On the death of Lord Bellamont, Massachusetts had the mortification of 
receiving the “apostate” Joseph Dudley, the friend of the hated Andros, as 
governor, he having obtained the appointment through the influence of 
Cot- ton Mather. The popular party, they who had opposed the tyranny of 
Andros, now set themselves in opposition to the new governor, and refused 
to comply vuth the royal instructions, which required them to fix 
permanently the salaries of the governor and crowm officers. Although “a 
spirit of lati-tudinarianism” was gradually narrowing the bounds of the 
theocratic power in Massachusetts, still her code retained most of its rigicl 
enactments. It was 
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still forbidden “to travel, work, or play on the Sabbath,” and constables and 
tithingmen were commanded to ” prevent all persons from swimmmg, in the 
waters, all unnecessary and unreasonable walking in the streets or nelds, 


keeping open of shops, or following secular occasions or reci cations on the 
evening preceding the Lord’s Day, or on any part of the day oi evening 


Atheism and blasphemy, under which was included the denying that any of 
the canonical books of Scripture were the_ inspired word of God, were 
punished with six months’ imprisonment, setting in the pilloiy, whipping, 
boring through the tongue with a red-hot iron,’ sitting on the gallows with a 
rope round the neck, or any two of these punishments, ^ at the discretion ot 
the court. Adultery was punished by the guilty parties being set on the 
gallows with a rope round their necks, and on their way thence to the jail to 
be severely flogged, not exceeding forty stripes, and ever after to wear the 
capital letter A, of two inches long, cut out of cloth of a contrary colour to 
their clothes, and sewed upon their upper garments on the outside ot their 
arm or on their back in public view, and if caught without tins to^ be to 
fifteen stripes. This extraordinary mode of_ punishment has, it will be 
remembered, furnished the subject for Nathaniel Hawthorne s The ocartet 
LettsT, ^ 


The territory of Massachusetts had been by the charter of vastly enlarged. 
On the south, it embraced Plymouth colony and the Elizabeth Islands; on 
the east, it included Maine and all beyond it to the Atlantic, on the north, it 
was described as swept by the St. Lawrence — the fatal gilt ol a wilderness, 
for the conquest and defence of which Massachusetts expended more 
treasure and lost more of her sons than all the English continental colonies 
besides.‘ 
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THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WARS 
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The conquest of Canada was an event of momentous consequence in 
American history. It changed the political aspect of the con- tinent, 
prepared a way for the independence of the British colonies, rescued the 
vast tracts of the interior from the rule of military des~ potism, and “ave 
them, eventually, to the keeping of an ordered democracy. Yet to the red 
natives of the soil its results were wholly disastrous. Could the French have 
maintained their ground, the ruin of the Indian tribes might long have been 
postponed; but the victory of Quebec was the signal of their swift decline. 
Thenceforth they were destined to melt and 'anish before the advancing 
waves of Anglo-American power, which now rolled westward unchecked 
and unopposed. They saw the danger, and, led by a great and daring 
champion, struggled fiercely to avert it. The history of that epoch is_ 
crowded with scenes of tragic interest, with marvels of suffering and 
vicissitude, of heroism and endurance. — Francis Park.uan.& 


Fkance and England were early competitors in the American seas. Their 
heredhary hatred, which had existed for centuries, had been deepened and 
intensified by repeated collisions. Differences of religion increased their 
animosity. They were rivals in the Old World and rivals in the New; rivals 
in the East Indies and rivals in the West ; rivals in Africa and rivals in Eu~ 
rope ; rivals in politics, in commerce, and the arts ; rivals in ambition for 
con~ quest and supremacy. Each sought its own aggrandisement at the 
expense of the other ; each claimed to be superior to the other in the 
elements of national glory and the appliances of national strength. The 
gaiety of the former was in contrast with the gravity and sobriety of the 
latter. The impetuosity of the one was the counterpart to the coolness and 


cautiousness of the other. Time, instead of softening, had hardened their 
prejudices, and for a century and a half from the date of the establishment 
of the first French colony at 
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the north, the two nations, witli but slight interruptions, were constantly 
in the attitude of opposition and defiance. _ 


England, without doubt, preceded France in the career of discovery, and the 
vowigp of the Cabots gave to the former her claims to the regions visited by 
their vessels. But the interval which elapsed between the vowe of the 
Cabots (1497) and the earliest authenticated voyage of the fiiench (15U4) 
was exceedingly brief, and the two nations, if not contemporaries weie 
eciuals in the race. France succeeded, even before JMigland, m settling a 
colony to the north, and the foundations of Queben were laid before the 
landing of the Pilgrims and before the settlement of Boston. In consequence 
of this rivalry of England and France, the colonies at the imrth were eaily 
involved in difficulties and contentions, and these difficulties increased as 
the conflict of interests brought them into collision. Hence befoie the con~ 
federacy of 1643, apprehensions of hostilities were entertained in Massa- 
chusetts, and from that date to the union of the colonies of 1 ymouth and 
Massachusetts in 1692, these apprehensions continued to distui b “he 
people and resulted, at length, in vigorous action on the part of the English 
to upioot 


their rivals and drive them from their possessions. 


If New England was the “key of America, New France niight, with equal 
propriety, claim to be the lock; for Canada, with the chmn of fiesi-water 
lakes bordering uiion its territory, opened a coiummiication with the distant 
West; and the Jesuit missionaries, Marquette, Jolicb La balie, ami 
Hennepin, by their explorations on the xMississippi, the lather of Waters 
brought the vast region watered by that streani and its tributaries under the 
dominion of the Bourbons, and backed all British America with a coidon o 
military posts, hovering upon the outskirts of the northern settlements with 
their savage allies, greatly to the alarm of the English, who were exposed to 
their depredations, and from whose incursions they could defend them-= 
selves only by an expenditure of money and strength which iinpoveiished 


them in their weakness and imperilled their safety. . ri 


Behold, then, the two nations, rivals for centuries, upon the eve of a fresh 
struggle upon the new field of action. Acadia and Canada were wrested 
fiom the French in 1629, before the settlement of Boston, but were restored 
by the Treaty of St. Germain, March 29th, 1654. Acadia was again 
conquered under the commonwealth in 1632, but by the Treaty of Breda 
was subsequently restored in 1667. Under Charles H the conquest of 
Canada was a second time attempted, but the difficulties of the enterprise 
prevented its success. Again, under James II, in 1686, a third attempt for its 
conquest was made, but with a like want of success. The accession of 
William of Orange to the English throne, on May 7th, 1689, was the signal 
for a new war with 4 ranee, growing out of a “root of enmity,” which 
Marlborough described as concilable to the government and the religion” of 
Great Britain, and on the occurrence of this war a fourth expedition to 
Canada was piojected, which was attended with important results. ^ 


THK BACKGROUND OF EUROPEAN WARS (1688-1763 A.D.) 


The names of the “Palatinate War,” the “War of the Spanish Succes— sion,” 
the “War of the Austrian Succession,” and the “Seven Years W ar do not 
suggest American history, and many a reader, even though informed above 
the average, would say that these subjects have nothing American in them. 
Yet they are the true titles of great conflicts in which the New W orkl 
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was vitally concerned, though it calls them by other names. To the 
European historian, the colonial branches of these wars were mere 
reverberations in the distance, and of only the faintest importance. He 
dismisses them in a few lines. And the American historian is likely to return 
the compliment, magnify the importance of the frontier colonial skirmishes, 
and dismiss in a few lines the great continental wars. This in spite of the 
fact that peace was always made and broken at the European capitals, and 
the colonists were not consulted in the division of spoil. On occasion, as in 
the case of Louisburg, the English government might even ignore the actual 
conquests of the colonists and restore them to the enemy. 


The right balance of the events about to be described can be established 
only by a study of the history of Europe of this period. In the earlier vol- 
umes of this work, devoted to England, France, Spain, and Holland, the 
accounts of these struggles are more fully treated, and reference should be 
made to them, but a brief sketch of European politics in this place will 
avoid some confusion, and serve as a background in perspective. We shall, 
for simplicity’s sake, group all these wars in one sketch, and then revert to 
their American details in new sequence. 


In 1688 France was the chief power in the world. Louis XIV had at that 
date absorbed into his own hands an absolute control never equalled, save 
perhaps by Napoleon. Like Napoleon, he terrorised all Europe by his 
projects of aggrandisement and provoked coalition after coalition against 
him ; like Napoleon, he carried his glory to the point of collapse, and at his 
death found a national decline noticeably under way. Louis XIV seems to 


have sincerely believed in that sublime egotism, the divine right of kings. 
He cried, “The state is myself” (L’etat, c’est moi), and proceeded to act 
upon the outrageous assumption that his whims and his selfish schemes 
were not merely the welfare of his people, but the desires and plans of an 
all-wise Deity. His intense Catholicism encouraged him in this bigotry and 
in his backward step, the renewal of the persecutions from which the 
Huguenots had been relieved by Henry of Navarre’s Edict of Nantes in 
1598. Louis had gradually succeeded in making France a great naval power, 
and Duquesne had defeated the combined Spanish and Dutch fleets. 


Now he found that AVilliam of Orange, doubly his enemy as an old warrior 
and as a Protestant, had been called to England by a presumptuous parlia- 
ment as a substitute for the sacred and Catholic king James II, who was 
deposed. Three years before (1686) William had succeeded in forming the 
League of Augsburg against Louis, who now found that even the pope and 
Catholic Spain feared him still more than they feared Protestantism. Sur-= 
rounded by the enemies he had accumulated, Louis decided on getting the 
advantage of beginning the inevitable war. For point of attack he chose not 
Holland, but that part of Germany called the Palatinate. It offered the 
feeblest resistance and suffered terrible devastation. But meanwhile this so- 
called “War of the Palatinate” gave William of Orange his chance to enter 
England, take \ip the sceptre, and bind Great Britain also into the League of 
Augsburg. As later, in the times of the Revolution and of Napoleon, France 
found herself encircled by enemies. Then, as later, she fought them all 
magnificently, though the final exhaustion of blood, money, and enthusi- 
asm was unavoidable. France kept from four to six huge armies in the field, 
and a great fleet on the sea, a fleet which, under Tourville, defeated the 
English-Dutch fleet off Beachy Head, while Jean Bart preyed on English 
commerce. Louis set the fugitive James IT down in Ireland, whence William 
drove him by his victory at the Boyne. Louis’ general, Luxembourg, won a 
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*ge Sin 1692, trui’ing tha/hnlf the English feet ‘™:f> 


TTATiOuis sent Admiral Tourville into a great defeat at Cape La Hogue. 
This gave England the naval power again. From this moment France began 
tn tire and to count the cost. Occasional victories could not revive her elan. 
Louis after making a secret and advantageous alliance, found himself ready 
to Tccept tirtwo“ treaties of Rysrvick in 1697, by winch, though he lost 
nothing but his pains, he had to restore all his conquests. _ 


While these colossal events were taking place, America was undeAomt, 
what is locally known as “King AVilliam’s War” (1689-1()97). The 
religious feuds between the French and English colonies 


in the times of 1776 many Americans were scandalised at taking tlie J^ienc 
-IS allies preferring to risk independence rather than a heterodox coinbma- 
?fon In Ivh g Wifliani’s AVar, then, that liitterest of all enthusiasms, 
religious sectoria‘isnn ^ a bloody lent. The Indians sided w th the more 
friendly French and the horrors of savagery were added to the evils of what 
we euphe nh‘ticailv call “ civilised warfare.” This conflict, which is 
described at length in the foUowing pages, ended simultaneously with the 
continental war at the 


A““by thif treaty Louis XIA/ acknowledged AVilliam of Orange lawful 
king of Eimland Five years later AVilliam died (March 8th, 1/0..). The 
deposed James il had died seven months before. The ciues ion of succession 
noiv aros“ The English, to continue Protestantism on the throne, had settled 
th? crown on Janies II’s second daughter, Anne. But Louis declared for the 
eldest son. Prince James, “the Pretender” 


The friction on this point was increased by the act of Louis Paci ,, own o- 
randson, Philip of Aragon, on the Spanish throne, in spite of his previous 
renunciations of all claim to that_ crown. Thus, Louis deatlpFim^^^™ 


nnf] Sn’iin would nrobably be united under one monaich. in 1791 Louis 
iiad declared the Ilyswick treaty void. The Germans and Dutch had formecl 
with AVilliam of England a “Grand Alliance” to curb the presumptions of 
the “Grand Monarch.” AVar broke out at once, and in the midst of it the 


death of AVilliam emphasised the breach. u i “Wqu 


THE LIBRARY 


This great war of eleven years’ duration (1/02-1710) was called The A\ai of 
the Spanish Succession.” The Huguenots crippled Louis at home and the 
duke of Alarlboroiigh built up fame by thunderous canipaigns cuhmnatm^ 
In the Battle of Blenheim (1704), by which the French ivere driven out of 
Bavaria Alarlboroiigh’s success at Ramillies (1706) emshed French sway in 
the Netherlands. In 1704 the English fleet had taken Gibraltar, and_ in 1706 
the allies took Italy. In 1708 the victory of Oudenarde and the taking of 
Lille by siege combined wi tip famine to pluck down French pi ide. Louis 
asked for terms, but the allies tried to drive so hard a liargain that they woe 
the marvellous elasticity of the French spirit and the war raged anew ; and 
wliile success was still with the allies, English politics and weaimess began 
to weaken them. Marlborough lost favour at court and was withdrawn from 
command. Negotiations dragged along, and without England s aid the allies 
beSn in 1712, to lose place Mter place. By 1713 all the allies except the 
Austrian emperor, had signed the Treaty of Utrecht, and a yeai latei he v as 
coerced by defeats at French liands. By this treaty England gamed hei 
Uieory of succession, as well as Newfoundland, Acadia and the Hudson Ba 
territory. France found herself about as she was befo e though 


she squeezed out much better terms than those offered m 1/06. in I/lo 
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the Grand Monarch died, surrounded by evidences of toppling conquest, 
and with no nearer heir than a great-grandson. 


During all these complicated years the American colonies were in the throes 
of what they called, not the “War of the Spanish Succession,” which 


interested them little, but “Queen Anne’s War,” because the question of the 
possession of the Enghsh throne by a Catholic or a Protestant monarch was 
of the utmost importance to them. It was also called “Governor Dud- ley’s 
AVar,” from the activity of that man. 


Louis XIV was succeeded by the dissolute Louis XV, who left the govern= 
ment to his ministers, the first of whom, Fleury, was unwillingly dragged 
into many international broils. In 1740 the Austrian emperor, Charles VI, 
died, leaving no male issue. His daughter, Maria Theresa, being left in 
control of the great realm, the land-hungry nations about her looked for 
easy prey. The only trouble to be feared was internal wrangling. This came 
speedily enough in a chaos of claims and counter-claims. England wished 
Maria Theresa’s inheritance left intact ; the French saw an opportunity to 
dismember the Austrian power. Frederick the Great of Prussia agreed to 
this, but was eager for his share of the loot. He took Silesia, then signed a 
treaty with Maria Theresa, and joined the English in saying that the division 
had gone far enough. The French, under Marshal Saxe, fought desultorily 
against England and Germany. In 1744 the war blazed up furiously. France 
sent the “Yormg Pretender,” Charles Edward, into Scotland, where he failed 
miserably at Culloden. Marshal Saxe succeeded in the Netherlands, 
however, and defeated the Enghsh, Dutch, and Germans at Fontenoy. 
Success smiled on France also in Italy. But England ended her pretensions 
in the East Indies. At length, by 1748, the rivals were ready for the Peace of 
Aix-la- Chapelle. France and England returned each what each had taken, 
and Maria Theresa was firmly established. 


This four years’ strife, known to Europe as the “ AAAr of the Austrian 
Suc- cession” or the “First and Second Silesian Wars” (1740-1744, 1744- 
1748), is sometimes called in America “King George’s War,” for no 
particular reason except that George II was then on the English throne. In 
this war the colonists played a more or less independent part. The colonies 
organised a land force and besieged the important port of Louisburg. 
English troops and ships joined later, and in 1745 the fort surrendered. New 
Eng- land troops garrisoned the fort till the treaty of peace in 1748, when to 
their disgust it was restored to France. The colonists were given no share of 
the prize money, £600,000, from the capture of the port and shipping, and it 
was not until 1749 that the expenses of the troops were reimbursed. The 


colonists had, however, acquired two important bits of knowledge: first, 
that England did not seriously respect their feehngs ; second, that they could 
fight regular European soldiers as well as Indians. 


AVhat Americans call the “ French and Indian War” (1754-1763) was a 
genu- ine colonial struggle, with victory nodchng now towards the 
Catholics and now towards the Protestants. The results were of final 
importance to American history, and continued the schooling that the 
colonies were to use for indepen- dence not many years later. In Europe the 
war did not break out till 1756. It was the time of Richelieu, and of that 
alhance of three empires, which the French called the “Alliance of the 
Three Petticoats,” from Maria Theresa of Austria, Elizabeth of Russia, and 
the French king’s potent mistress Madame de Pompadour. Richelieu had 
raised a French navy, and it brilliantly defeated the English navy, whose 
overbearing pride of power had stung France to war, as in 1812 it drove the 
United States to desperation. It was the time when 
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Frederick the Great of Prussia was humbled until his decisive stroke at 
Ross-bach in 1757, won him definite English support, leaving Inni free to 
faght Austna, wMle England, Hanover, and Brmiswick assailed France 
France now began to lose in all directions, and the combination of all the 
Bourbon inonarcL of the Latin races into the “Family Compact only 
involved them 


in ^703^ the war and left France to the mercy 


of English cupidity. As for France, her disasters were the disasters of the 
sovereign and of the incapable aristocracy. The great mass of the French 
people was so far from sympathy with either their aggressions or their 
defeats that laughter rang through France when certain of the heaviest 
disasters were announced. In this mockery was foreshadowed that sardonic 
hatred that flamed forth in the French Revolution, where several hundreds 


of aris tocratic heads in the basket of La Guillotine paid a small tithe for 
the hundreds of thousands of French bodies scattered over Europe and the 
world at the whim of royal pride and family quarrel. England’s shears 
clipped from Frpce in 174 Nova Scotia, Canada, Cape Breton, the territory 
to the Mipissippi, and many islands here and there. It was the acme of 
England s glory. Small wonder that such spoils should have fed 
presumption _ The successes of the English led them to sneer at the 
colonists and their claims with disas— trous results. Having thus sketched in 
the background of the series of colonial wars, let us go back and take them 
up in detail.® 


THE FIRST INTERCOLONIAL CONFLICT) KING WILLIA‘m’S OR 
THE PALATINATE 


WAR (1689-1697 A.D.) 


Whatever was the result of the accession of William of Orange in 1688 
upon the metropolitan relations of the colonies, upon their relations with 
their nkffhbours of Canada, and, through that medium, upon th»r domestic 
con~ dition it exercised a most disastrous influence, involving them m cruel 
and barbarising wars, attended vdth immense individual suffering, vast 
expense, heavY debts, and all the impoverisliing and demoralising 
consequences ol the paper-money system. From a mixture of religious and 
political motives the king of France had, in 1685, revoked the Edict of 
Nantes. The cruelties to which the imhappy French Protestants were 
subjected and_ their flight and dispersion throughout Europe and America 
had kindled against the king of France, in all Protestant states, mingled 
feelings of detestation and horror, adding also new gall to religious hatreds, 
already sufficiently biRer Ihe Palatinate War, begun in Europe, as we have 
seen, by the ravage of the beauti- ful banks of the Rhine, in 1689, was 
destined to extend also to America, and soon carried death and desolation 
into the viUages of New York and New 


The’total population of the English colonies at the commencement of this 
first intercolonial war might have amounted to two hundred thousand; but 
half at least of it, south of the Delaware, and far reinoved from the scene of 


hostilities, took no part in the struggle beyond voting some small sums lor 
the aid of New York. Yet the northern colonies alone seemed overmatch for 
New France, and King William promptly rejected that oner of colonial 
neutrality which a conscious weakness in that quarter had extorted from the 
French court. Nor was this rejection by any nieans disagreeable to the 
people of New England, who entered very eagerly into the war, nour- 
ishing dreams of conquest, destined, however, to repeated and disastrous 
dis~ appointments. 
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The French, wcak^ as they were, entertained also similar schemes. It was 
part of their plan to secure the western fur trade, and an uninterrupted 
passage through Lake Erie to the Mississippi, by effectually subduing those 
‘ inveterate enemies, the Iroquois. They intended also to drive the Enghsh 
from Hudson Bay, of which the possession had for some time been disputed 
between the French fur traders and the English Hudson Bay Company 
chartered twenty years before by Charles II. The French also hoped, by 
occupying Newfomrdland, to cut off the English from that cod fishery 
enjoyed in common by the nations of Europe smee the discovery of 
America, and wlrich now constituted a main source of the wealth and 
prosperity of New England, furnishing, indeed, her chief exportable 
product. 


So soon as the cleclaration of war between France and England became 
known in America, the Baron Castin easily excited the eastern Indians to 
renew their depredations. In these hostilities the tribes of New Hampshire 
were induced also to jom. The fort at Pemaqiud, the extreme eastern fron- 


tier, -was soon after obliged to surrender. All the settlements farther east 
were ravaged and broken up. 


Frontenac’s Men Invade the Colonies (1690 A.u.) 


Canada had received relief from the distress to which it had been reduced 
by the late inroads of the Iroquois by the arrival (October 15th) of Count 
Frontenac from France, recommissioned as governor, and bringing with 
him, along with such of the Indian prisoners as had survived the galleys, 
troops, supplies, and a scheme for the conquest and occupation of New 
York. As a part of this scheme, the chevalier de la Coffiniere proceeded to 
cruise off the coast of New England, making many prizes, and designing to 
attack New York by sea while Frontenac assailed it on the land side. 
Frontenac, though sixty-eight years of age, had all the buoyancy and vigour 
of youth. Not able to prosecute his scheme of conquest, he presently 
detached three war parties, to visit on the English frontier those same 
miseries which Canada had so recently experienced at the hands of the Five 
Nations. 


A number of converted Mohawks composed, with a number of Frenchmen, 
the first of Frontenac’s war parties, amounting all told to two hundred and 
ten persons. Guided by the water-courses, whose frozen surface furnished 
them a path, they traversed a wooded wilderness covered with deep snows. 
After a twenty-two days’ march, intent on their bloody purpose, they 
approached Schenectady, a Dutch village on the Mohawk, then the outpost 
of the settles ments about Albany. The cluster of some forty houses was 
protected by a palisade, but the gates were open and unguarded, and at 
midnight the inhabitants slept profoundly. February 8th, 1690, the assailants 
entered in silence, divided themselves into several parties, and, giving the 
signal by the terrible war-whoop, commenced the attack. Sixty Avere slain 
on the spot; twenty-seven were taken prisoners; the rest fled, half naked, 
along the road to Albany through a driving snow-storm, a deep snow, and 
cold so bitter that many lost their limbs by frost. The assailants set off for 
Canada with their prisoners and their plunder, and effected their escape, 
though not without serious loss inflicted by some MohaA Adv warriors, who 
hastened to pursue them. 


‘ Bradstreet computes the population of New France in 16S0 at 5,000 men. 

Haliburtone estimates it, in 1690, at 5,815 souls. But Bancroft f estimates it, 
in 1688, at 11,249 per~ sons. A letter of Vaudreuil estimated the soldiers of 
New France, in 1714, at 4,480. See also Charlevoix. ff 
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the vallev of the upper Connecticut, and thence made their uay across tne 
moimtaiifs and forests of New Hampshire. March 27th they descended on 
SnZo/AFMIs a frontier village, killed most of the male inliabitants and 
carried off rtv-four Pr chiefly women and children, whom they drove before 


Aem faden wXZ spoils. While thus returning they fell m with the third lil/r 
party and, joining forces, proceeded to attack Casco. A 


nart of the garrison was lured mto an ambuscade and destioyed. The rest, 
Zing thS pahsmles about to be set on fire, surrendered on terms as prisoners 


Zch was‘‘die new and frightful sort of warfare to which the English col- 
nnist\weie exposed. The savage ferocity of the Indians, guided by the 
sagac— ity and chdlised skill and enterprise of French officers, became ten 
tun niore terrible The influence which the French missionaries had 
acciuired by pei-sZring self-sacrifice and the highest efforts of Christian 
devotechiess w^ now availed of as too often happens, by mere worldly 
policy, to stmiulate thei converts to hostile inroads and midnight murders. 
Religious zeal sharpened Z ed-e of savage hate. The English were held up 
to the Indians not merely as enemies, but as heretics, upon whom it was a 
Christian duty to make war if he cheplet of victory veve miseed, at least the 


sure Hatred of papacy received a new impetus. The fev Catholics’ ot 
Marvland, though their fathers had been the foimders of that colony, vere 
dwfranchised and subjected to all the disabilities by which, m Britain and 
IrHand, the suppression of Catholicism was vamly attempted Probably also 
to this period we mav refer the act of Rhode Island, of imknovm da , vRich 


excluc?ed Catholics Rom becoming freemen of that colony. Cruelties Zie 
not confined to one side. The inroads of, the Mohawks into Canada, alwavs 
encouraged and supported by the authorities of New T oik, were even 
someRmes directed by leaders from Albany. The, French settlements along 
the coast of Acadia soon experienced all the miseries of partisan warfare. 


Phips’ Expedition Against Port Royal and Quebec; the First 
Paper Money 


Engrossed by the war in Ireland, where the partisans of James II were still 
powerful, AVilliam ITI left the colonies to take care of themselves. New 
Yorlf seems to have a.ssumed the leadership. Leiskr, as acting governor o 
that province, addressed a circular letter (April 2nd) to alUhe colonies as 
Aouth as Vircyinia inviting them to send conmussioners to New \ork, to 
agree upon some concerted plan of operations. In accordance th^ xZk Inet 
delegates from [Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New To as 
proposed (April 24th) and formed a coimter scheme of conquest. M hile 
Tflee? and army sailed from Boston to attack Quebec four hundred men 
were to be raised in New York, and as many more m the other colonies, to 


Bmicroft credits [Massachusetts with the initiative : “ taught the colonies 
the necessity of union, and on the first day of May, 140, New York beheld 
the momentous example of an American congress, idea originated with the 
government of ITassachusetts, established bj the people in the period that 
inten\ened between the overthrow’ of Mdros and theTnval of the second 
charter, and the place ot meeting was New Y ork wRere. likewise, the 
government had sprung directly from the action of 
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people. Thus, without exciting suspicion, were the forms of independence 
and miion prepared. The hivitations were given by letters from the general 
court of Massachusetts, and extended to all the colonies as far, at least, as 
Maryland. Massachusetts, the parent of so many states, is certainly the 
parent of the American Union. Thus did Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
New York, having at that time each a government constituted by itself, in 
the spirit of independence, not only provide for order and tranquillity at 
home, but, unaided by England, of themselves plan the invasion of Acadia 
and Canada.”/ 


A fleet of eight or nine small vessels, with seven or eight hundred men on 
board, sailed mider the command of Sir ‘William Phips, a native of 
Pemaquid, one of twenty-six children by the same mother. An easy 
conquest was made of Port Royal (April 28th, 1690), and plunder enough 
was obtained, by the ravage of the neighbouring settlements, to pay the 
expenses of the expedition, though not without complaints, on the part of 
the French, that the articles of surrender were grossly violated. Phips 
departed m a few days to attack the other French posts in Acadia. 


The success of this enterprise encouraged the prosecution of the expedi-= 
tion against Canada. Fitz-John Winthrop was appointed to command the 
troops destined against Montreal. A party of klohawks, the van of the 
attack, led by Schuyler, pushed forward towards the St. Lawrence. At the 
fh-st alarm, Frontenac roused the courage of his Indian allies by joining 
them in the war-song and the wardance. He was able to muster twelve 
hundred men for the defence of Montreal. Schuyler and the Iroquois were 
repulsed. The rest of the colonial forces scarcely advanced beyond Wood 
Creek, where they were stopped short by the small-pox and deficiency of 
provisions. The expedition ended in mutual recriminations, which did but 
express and confirm the hereditary antipathy of Connecticut and New York. 
Leisler was so enraged at the retreat of the troops that he even arrested 
Winthrop at Albany. 


Phips meanwhile sailed from Boston (August 12th), with thirty-two vessels 
and two thousand men, most of them pressed mto the service. Three of the 
ships were from New York, with two hundred and forty soldiers. For want 
of pilots, Phips was nine weeks in finding his way up the St. Lavnence, of 
which no charts as yet existed. Frontenac hastened back to Quebec. He 
arrived three days before Phips, who found himself disappointed of that 
surprise which had been his main reliance. The fortifications were strong, 
the garrison was considerable, Frontenac was there, and winter was 
approach- ing. A party landed from the ships, and some skirmishing 
ensued.’ Satisfied that the contest was hopeless, the English weighed 
anchor, and, with the receding tide, floated their crippled vessels out of the 
reach of the enemy’s fire ; but not without the loss of the flag of the rear- 
admiral, which was shot away, and, as it drifted toward the shore, was 
seized by a Canadian, who swam out into the stream and brought it in 
triumph to the castle, where for many years it was hung up as a trophy in 
the church of Quebec. ^ 


Louis XIV commemorated this repulse by a medal with the legend “ 
Francia in novo orbe victrix” — “France victorious in the New ‘World.” 
When Phips’ troops landed at Boston, disgusted with failure and out of 
temper with hardships, there was no money to pay them. They even 
threatened a military riot. The general court, in this emergency, resolved 
upon an issue of bills of credit, or treasur} notes, the first paper money 
ever seen in the English colonies. A similar expedient, in the issue of “ card 
money,” redeemable in bills on France, had been adopted in Canada five 
years before; 
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but this fact was probably unknown in |\lassacliusctts. The Massachusetts 
notes ranging from five shillings to hve pounds, were receivable in payment 
of taxes, and redeemable out of anv money in the treasury. Xotwithstandmg 
the patriotic example of Phips, who freely exchanged com for notes, it was 
no easy matter to get this fimt government paper into circulation, ihe total 
amount of the issue was presently fixed at £40,000, but long before that 
limit “vas reached the bills sunk to a discount of one-half. To raise theii 
cr^lit the cAeneral court in [May, 1691, made them a legal tender in all pay~ 
ments, while at the treasury they were receivable at an advance of 5 per 
cent. 


While Phips was employed ‘ against Quebec, Colonel Church led an ex- 
iicdition against the eastern Indians at the great falls, now Lewiston, where 
he destroyed a great quantity of corn, and, “for example,” put a number of 
his prisoners to death, not sparing even women and children. I ndeterred bv 
such cruelties, which they knew too well how to retaliate, the extern tribes 
kept up a frontier warfare, which occasioned much individual sufiTring, 
perpetual anxiety, and a hea\w expense. The towns of !Maine all sunered, 
and many were abandoned. Sometimes, in a fit of fury oi revenge, the 
Indians killed all’ who fell into their hands. But their object in general was 
to make prisonei-s, especially of the women and children, for whom a 
market was found in Canada, where thev were purchased as servants — a 
constant stimulus to new enterprises on the part of the Indians. These 
unhappy captives, in their long and dreary travels through the woods, 
frequently_ in midwinter, the women often with infants in their arms, 
suffered sometimes froni the cruel insolence of their captors, and always 
from terror, hunger, and fatigue. Arrived in Canada, thev often experienced 
at the hands of their French pur- chasers an unexpected’ kindness, 
prompted frequently, no doubt, by pure hiunaiiity, but sometimes also by 
zeal for their conversion to the Catholic faith, in ‘which case it became a 
new source of suffering. Many of the returned captives related, among the 
sorest of their trials, temptations to change their reliction. To these 
temptations some yielded. Of the captive children who renfained long 
among the Indians, many became so habituated to that wild method of life 
as to be unwilling, when ransomed, to retuin to their parents. 


As if this terrible Indian war were not scourge enough, Xew Tork and 
Massachusetts both at the same time were the scenes each of its ovui 
domestic trao’edv [M’e have already read of these — Leisler’s rebellion in 
Xew ‘iork and tlie witchcraft delusion in Salem.] Villebon, arriving from 
France with an armed ship, retook Port Royal in Xovember, 1691. Xew T 
ork had started the idea that the other provinces ought to be made to 
contribute to her defence, serving as she did as a barrier against Canada , 
and in conformit} with this suggestion, a royal letter presently conveyed to 
all the colonies except Carolina an order to that effect, suggesting also a 
colonial congress for 


tire assignment of quotas. , w a-i n ° 


Massachusetts excused hei-self from the quota asked for Xew lork, alleging 
the heavy expenses in which she was involved for the defence of her own 
frontier and that of Xew Hampshire. The Peace of Pemaquid with the 
Eastern tribes had not been of long duration. Those Indians, led bv French 
officers, and stimulated by the mi.“.Monary Thury, renewed Hre war m 
July, 1694 killmg or carrying off near a hundred ot the inhabitants of Oyster 
River, a \dnage, now’ Durham. To prevent the Five Xations from makiirg 
peace with the French, for which purpose they had sent messengers to 
Canada, a treaty was held with them at Albany, in August, 1694, at which 
deputies were present from Massachusetts, Coimecticut, Xew York, and 
Xew Jersey. After much urging, Maryland voted a small simi towards the 
defence or 
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New York. Virginia also voted £500, but, upon a representation of utter 
inability, was unwillingly excused by the king from further grants. The 
mihtary establishment maintained by Virginia, consisting of a captain, heu- 
tenant, eleven rangers, and two Indians at the head of each of the four 
rivers, was set forth as an intolerable burden, at a time when Massachusetts 
never had less than five hundred men on foot for the protection of her 
eastern frontier. 


So far as the English were concerned, the concluding ojierations of the war 
in America were but feeble. Able with difficulty to hold his own in Europe, 
William could bestow but fittle attention on this distant quarter. The French 
were more active. Fort Frontenac was reoccupied, and regular pom muni 
cations, interrupted for several years, were re-establEhed with the posts on 
the upper lakes. In .luly, 1696, with eight hundred soldiers and a large boily 
of auxfiiaix’ Indiaus, the French governor made a destructive foray into the 
country of the Oneidas and Onondagas. burning their 5dllages on the banks 
of the Oswego and destroying their com. By these yigorous measures, those 
inveterate enemies were driven at last to sue for peace. 


MTdle Frontenac carried on these operations in the west, D’lbeniUe, a 
native of Canada, who had already distinguished himseh by his exploits on 
Hudson Bay, arrived from France vith two ships and a few troop. Being 
joined at St. John’s and Penobscot by a party of eastern Indians under 
Mllebon and the baron St. Castin, he laid siege to and took the 
Massachusetts fort at Pemaquid (August 17th, 1696). Proceeding to 
Newfoundland, he took the fort of St. .Jolm’s, and severM other Engfish 
posts in that island. After winteiing at Plaisance, he sailed the next spring 
for Hudson Bay. where he recovered a fort which the English had taken, 
and captured two English vessels. The captmre of the Pemaquid fort 
resulted in the breaking up and complete ruin of the ancient settlements in 
that neighbourhood. The veteran Church retorted by a foray up the bay of 
Fundy; indeed, Iberyfille’s vessels did but just escape his squadron. He 
burned the houses of the French settlers at Beau Bassin, the westernmost 
recess of that bay, and destroyed their cattle, which constituted their chief 
wealth : but his attempt to dislodge ViHebon from St. John’s proved a 
failure. 


During Febmary* and 5larch of 1697 parties of Indians attacked Andover 
and Haverhill, then frontier toyvns, though yyJthin twenty-five nfiles of 
Boston. The heroism of Hannah Dustin, one of those taken captHe at 
Haverhill, made her famous throughout the colonies. Only a week before 
her capture she had become a mother ; but the infant proving troublesome, 
the Indians soon dashed out its brains against a tree. In the diyfision of the 
prisoners, Hannah Dustin, yvith her nurse, was assigned to an Indian family 
of two men, three women, and seven children, besides a white boy taken 
prisoner many montlis before. MTdle stiU on their journey, and now 
upward of a hmtdred miles from Haverhill, stimulated by the terrible stories 
which the Indians amused themseHes with telling her of the tortures she 
would be exposed to in running the gantlet — a ceremony wliich they 
represented as in^pensable — this energetic woman, having first prevailed 
on the nurse and boy to join her, rose in the night, waked her confederates, 
and vith their assistance killed aU the Indians yvith their oyvn hatchets 
except two of the yoimgest, took their scalps, and then, retracing the long 
journey through the woods, found the way back to Hay’erhill. In such 
scenes were the women of those times called on to act ! 


The last vear of the war was particularly distressing. After suffering from a 
winter uncommonly sey’ere, and a scarcity of proyisions amomiting almost 
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to a famine, New England was kept in great alarm for nearly six months in 
3ppréh.6iision of un atteck from Cmitid&j to bo mclod by ^ floot from 
Fimico. ^ 


The Peace of Ryswick, which followed in 1697, led to a temporary sus-— 
pension of hostihties. France, anxious to secure as large a share of territory 
in America as possible, retained the whole coast and adjacent islands from 
Maine to Labrador and Hudson Hay, with Canada, and the valley of the 
Mississippi. The possessions of England were southward from the St. 
Croix. Rut the bounds between the nations were imperfectly defined, and 


were for a long time a subject of dispute and negotiation. Without doubt 
both parties would gladly have assumed jurisdiction over the whole North 
American continent, could they have done so with the [irospect of 
maintaining their assumptions ; nor did the French exhibit a greater desire 
to encroach upon tile English than the English exhibited to encroach upon 
the French. Each accused the other of trespassing upon its dominions, and 
neither was content that the other should gain the least advantage, or secure 
to itself a monopoly of the fishery or the fur trade. . 


The suspension of hostilities in Europe was Imt temporary, for m E02 war 
was again declared. In the mean time the French were secretly employed in 
encouraging the Indians bordering upon New England to violate the leagues 
which had been formed with them, and ravage the country. c 


THE WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION ((UEEN ANNE’S OR 
GOVERNOR 


Dudley’s avar) (1702-1713 a.d.) 


In North America the central colonies scarce knew the existence of war, 
except as they were invited to aid in defending the borders, or were 
sometimes alarmed at a privateer hovering off their coast. The Five Nations, 
at peace with both France and England, protected New_ York by a mutual 
compact of neutrality. South Carolina, bordering on Spanish Florida, and 
New England, which had so often conquered Acadia and coveted the 
fisheries, were alone involved in the direct evils of war. South Carolina 
began colonial hostilities. Its governor, Janies Moore, by the desire of the 
commons, placed himself at the head of an expedition for the reduction of 
St. Augustine in 1702. The town was easily ravaged, but the garrison 
retreated to the castle. When two Spanish vessels of war appeared near the 
mouth of the harbour, Moore abandoned his ships and stores and retreated 
by land. The colony, burdened with debt, issued bills of credit to the amount 
of £6,000. To Carolina the first-fruits of war were debt and paper money. _ . 
iii 


This ill success diminished the terror of the Indians. The Spaniards had long 
occupied the country on Appalachee Bay, had gathered the natives into 
towns, built for them churches, and instructed them by missions of 
Franciscan priests. The traders of Carolina beheld with alarm the contin- 
uous line of communication from St. Augustine to the incipient settlements 
in Louisiana ; and in the last weeks of 1705, a company of fifty volunteers, 
under the conimand of Moore and assisted by a thousand savage allies, 
roamed through the woods by the trading path across the Ocmulgee, 
descended through the regions which none but De Soto had invaded, and 
came upon the Indian towns near the port of St. Mark’s. At sunrise on the 
14th of December, 1705, the bold adventurers reached the strong place of 
Ayavalla. Beaten back from the assault with loss, they succeeded in setting 
fire to the church, which adjoined the fort. A “ barefoot friar,” the only 
white man, came forward to beg mercy j more than a hundred Avonien and 
cliildren and 
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more than fifty warriors were taken and kept as prisoners for the slave 
market. Five other towns submitted without conditions. Most of their 
people abandoned their homes and were received as free emigrants into the 
juris— diction of Carolina. Thus was St. Augustine insulated by the victory 
over its allies. The Creeks, that dwelt between Appalachee and Mobile, 
being friends to Carohna, interrupted the commmiication with the French. 
The English flag having been carried triumphantly through the wilderness 
to the gulf of Mexico, the savages were overawed, and Great Britain 
established a new claim to the central forests that were soon to be named 
Georgia. 


In the next year (1706) a French squadron from Havana attempted revenge 
by an invasion of Charleston ; but the brave William Rhett and the 
governor. Sir Nathaniel Johnson, inspired courage and prepared defence. 
The Huguenots also panted for action. One of the French ships was taken, 
and wherever a landing was effected, the enemy was attacked with such 
energy that, of eight hundred, three hundred were killed or taken prisoners. 
Unaided by the proprietaries. South Carolina defended her territory, and 
with very little loss repelled the invaders. The result of the war at the south 
was evidently an extension of the English boundary far into the territory 
that Spain had esteemed as a portion of Florida. 


At the north, the province of Massachusetts alone was desolated ; for her, 
the history of the war is but a catalogue of misery. The marquis de 
Vaudreuil, now governor of Canada, made haste to concihate the Iroquois. 
A treaty of neutrahty with the Senecas was commemorated by two strings 
of wampum; to prevent the rupture of this happy agreement, he resolved to 
send no war parties against the Enghsh on the side of New York. The 
Enghsh were less successful in their plans of neutrality with the Abenakis. 
Within six weeks the whole country from Casco to Wells was in a confla- 
gration. On one and the same day (August 10th, 1703) the several parties of 
the Indians, with the French, burst upon every house or garrison in that 
region, sparing, says the faithful chronicler, “neither the milk-white brows 
of the ancient nor the mournful cries of tender infants.” 


Death hmig on the frontier. The farmers, who had built their dwellings on 
the bank just above the beautiful meadows of Deerfield, had surrounded 
with pickets an enclosure of twenty acres — the village citadel. The snow 
lay four feet deep, when the war party of about two hundred French and one 
hundred and forty-two Indians, with the aid of snow-shoes, and led by 
Hertel de Rouville, walked on the crust all the way from Canada. When, at 
the approach of morning, the unfaitliful sentinels retired, the war party 
entered within the palisades, which drifts of snow had made useless. The 
village was set on fire. Of the inhabitants but few escaped; forty-seven were 
killed; one hundred and twelve, including the minister and his family, were 
made captives. One hour after sunrise (March 1st) the party began its return 
to Canada. Two men starved to death. Eunice Williams, the wife of the 
minister, had not forgotten her Bible ; and when they rested by the wayside, 


or, at night, made their couch of branches of evergreen strewn on the snow, 
the savages allowed her to read it. Having but recently recovered from 
confinement, her strength soon failed. To her husband, who reminded her of 
the “house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” “she justified God 
in what had happened.” The mother’s heart rose to her lips as she com- 
mended her five captive children, under God, to their father’s care, and then 
one blow from a tomahawk ended her sorrows. “She rests in peace,” said 
her husband, “and joy unspeakable and full of glory.” In Canada, no en- 
treaties, no offers of ransom, could rescue his youngest daughter, then a girl 
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of but seven years old. Adopted into the village of the praying Indians near 
Montreal, she became a proselyte to the Catholic faith and the wife of a 
Caughnawaga chief; and when, after long years, she visited her friends at 
Deerfield, she appeared in an Indian dress, and after a short sojourn, in spite 
of a day of fast of a whole village which assembled to pray for her 
deliverance, she returned to the fires of her own wigwam and to the love of 
her own Mohawk children. 


There is no tale to tell of battles like those of Blenheim or of Ilamilhes, but 
only one sad narrative of rural dangers and sorrows. In the following years 
the Indians stealthily ai\proached towns in the heart of Massachusetts, as 
well as along the coast, and on the southern and Avestern frontiers. Chil~ 
dren, as they gambolled on the beach ; reapers, as they gathered the harvest 
; mowers, as they rested from using the scythe ; mothers, as they busied 
them- selves about the household— were victims to an enemy who 


disappeared the moment a bloAV was struck, and who was ever present 
where a garrison or a family ceased its vigilance. 


In 1708, at a war-council at Montreal, a grand expedition was resolved on 
by the French Indians against New England, to be led by French officers, 
and assisted by a hundred picked Canadians. The party of the French 
Mohawks and the Hurons failed; but the French under Des Chaillons and 
Hertel de Rouville, the destroyer of Deerfield, with Algonquin Indians as 
allies, ascended the St. Francis, and, passing by the White Mountains— 
having travelled nearly one hundred and fifty leagues through almost 
imprac— ticable paths — made their rendezvous at Winnipiseogee. There 
they failed to meet the expected aid from the Abenakis, and in consequence 
were too feeble for an attack on Portsmouth; they therefore descended the 
Merrimac to the town of Haverhill, resolving to sack a remote village rather 
than return without striking a blow. 


On the night of the 29th of August the band of invaders slept quietly in the 
near forest. At daybreak they assumed the order of battle ; Rouville 
addressed the soldiers, who, after their orisons, marched against the fort, 
raised the shrill yell, and dispersed themselves through the village to their 
work of blood. 


Such fruitless cruelties inspired the colonists with a deep hatred of the 
French missionaries; they compelled the employment of a large part of the 
inhabitants as soldiers, so that there was one year during this war when 
even a fifth part of all who were capable of bearing arms Avere in active 
serAuce. They gave birth also to a Avillingness to exterminate the natives. 
The Indians vanished Avhen their homes Avere invaded. They could not be 
reduced by usual methods of Avarfare, hence a bounty AA\as offered for 
every Indian scalp; to regular forces under pay, the grant Avas £10; to 
volunteers in actual service, twice that sum ; but if men Avould of 
themselves, Avithout pay, make up parties and patrol the forests in search of 
Indians, as of old the avoocls Avere scoured for wild beasts, the chase Avas 
invigorated by the promised “ encouragement of fifty pounds per scalp.” 


Meantime, the English had repeatedly made efforts to gain the Freiich 
fortress on Newfoundland, and NeAV England had desired the reduction of 
Acadia as essential to the security of its trade and fishery. In 1704 a fleet 


from Boston harbour had defied Port Royal, and three years afterAvards, 
under the influence of Dudley, Massachusetts attempted its conquest. The 
failure of that costly expedition, AAdiich Avas tlnvarted by the activity of 
Castin, created discontent in the colony by increasing its paper money and 
its (lebts. But England Avas resolved on colonial acquisitions; in 1709 a 
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fleet and an army were to be sent from Europe ; from Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, twelve hundred men were to aid in the conquest of Quebec ; 
from the central provinces, fifteen hundred were to assail Montreal ; and, in 
one season, Acadia, Canada, and Newfoundland were to be reduced under 
British sov- ereignty. The colonies kindled at the prospect; to defray the 
expenses of preparation, Connecticut and New York and New Jersey then 
first issued bills of credit; stores were collected; the troops levied from the 
hardy agri- culturists. But no English fleet arrived, and the energies that 
had been roused were wasted in inactive expectation. 


At last, in 1710, the final successful expedition against Acadia took place. 
At the instance of Nicholson, who had been in England for that purpose, 
and under his command, six English vessels, joined by thirty of New 
England, and four New England regiments, sailed in September from 
Boston. In six days the fleet anchored before the fortress of Port Royal. The 
garrison of Subercase, the French governor, was weak and disheartened, 
and could not be rallied ; murmurs and desertions multiplied. The terms of 
capitulation were easily concerted; on October 16th the tattered garrison, 
one hundred and fifty-six in mmiber, marched out with the honours of war, 


OF 


to beg food as alms. Famine would have soon compelled a surrender at 
discretion. In honour of the queen, the place was called Annapolis. 


Flushed with victory, Nicholson repaired to England to urge the conquest of 
Canada. The legislature of New York had unanimously appealed to the 
queen on the dangerous progress of French dominion in the west. “It is well 
known,” said their address, “that the French can go by water from Que- bec 
to Montreal. From thence they can do the like, through rivers and lakes, at 
the back of all your majesty’s plantations on this continent as far as Caro- 
lina. At that time the secretary of state was St. John, afterwards raised to the 
peerage as Viscount Bolingbroke. He was the statesman who planned the 
conquest of Canada. “As that whole design,” wrote St. John, in June, 1711, 
“was formed by me, and the management of it singly carried on by me, I 
have a sort of paternal concern for the success of it.” 


The fleet, consisting of fifteen ships of war and forty transports, was placed 
under the command of Sir Hovenden Walker; the seven veteran regiments 
from Marlborough’s army, with a battalion of marines, were intrusted to 
Mrs. Masham’s second brother, whom the queen had pensioned and made a 
brigadier-general — “whom his bottle companions called honest Jack Hill. 
In the preparations, the public treasury was defrauded for the benefit of 
favourites. Yet the fleet did sail at last. From June 25th to the 30th of July 
the fleet lay at Boston, taking in supplies and the colonial forces. At the 
same time, an army of men from Connecticut, New Jersey, and New York, 
Palatine emigrants, and about six hundred Iroquois, assembling at Albany, 
prepared to burst upon Montreal; while in the west, in Wisconsin, the 
English had, through the Iroquois, obtained allies in the Foxes, ever wishing 
to expel the French from Michigan. 


The news of the intended expedition was seasonably received in Quebec, 
and the measures of defence began by a renewal of friendship with the 
Indians. The English squadron, leaving Boston on the 30th of July, after 
loitering near the bay of Gaspe, at last began to ascend the St. Lawrence, 
while Sir Hovenden Walker puzzled himself with contriving how he should 
secure his vessels during the winter at Quebec. On the evening of the 22nd 
of August a thick fog came on, with an easterly breeze ; morning showed 


that eight ships had been wrecked and eight hundred and eighty-four men 
drovmed. A council of war voted unanmiously that it was impossible 
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to proceed “Had we arrived safe at Quebec,” \Yrote the adiniral, “ten or 
twelve thousand men must have been left to perish ot cold and liimgei , b\ 
the lo4 ora p/it movidence saved all the rest !” and he expected public hon~ 
ours for Ins successful retreat, which to hmi seemed as glorious as a ^rctoi^ 
./ The British officer concerned in the expedition attempted to shift off on 
the colLists the blame of this failure. They alleged “the mterestedness, the 
ill nature and sourness of these people, whose hypocrisy and canting aie 
iilsi\rmble.” The indignant colonists, suspicious ot the tory mmistry, 
believed that the whole enterprise was a scheme meant to fail, and bpecialh 
de/i‘med for their disgrace and impoverishment. Harley, having quarrelled 
with hD colleagues, denounced it to the house of commons as a job 
mtended 


toput £20,000mto thepocketsofSt. JohnandHarcourp 


Such was the issue of hostilities in the northeast. The failure of the attack on 
Quebec left Nicholson no option but to retreat, and Montreal also vas 
immolested. In the mean tune the preliminaries ot a treaty had been signed 
between France and England, and the war, which had grown out ot 
European chancres and con/mlsions, was suspended by negotiations that 
were soon followed (April 11th, 1713) bv the micertam Peace ot I trecht./ 


SOPTHERX WARS WITH IXDIAX3 AXD PIRATES (1711-1715 A.D.) 


While the northern colonies were busy with the expedition agamst Canada, 
North Carolina suffered from the rebellion of Deputy-Governor Cary, who 
turned out the administration and was in turn captm’ed by Governor bpots- 
wood of Virginia and sent to England for trial in 1710. A l^dy of German 
iimni-grants had settled on the Neuse, and a Swiss colony had founded New 
Berne. These infringements provoked the Tuscaroras to war in 1/ 11. ihey 
were forced to agree to peace after some devastation, but the South Carolma 
imJitia violated the truce by attacking several defenceless Indian villages 
and selling the inhabitants as slaves, a treachery,’ which the Indians 
speedily revenged, onlv to be crushed again and sold into bondage. Those 
who escaped ned north as far as Lake Oneida, where their kinsmen accepted 
them/as allAs m 1713, and the Five Nations became henceforth the Six. In 1 
/ bouth Caro- lina herseff was the scene of a war with the YAmassee and 
allied Indians, who 


were at length driven into Florida. c» . 


In the quarter of a centuix* from the English revolution to the acce/ion of 
the house of Hanover, the population of the English colonies had yloubled. 
The following table, compiled for the use of the Board of Trade m 1715, 
though probablv somewhat short of the truth, will sen^e to exliibit its 
distribution : 


New Hampshire ... . 
Massachusetts . 
Rhode Island . 
Connecticut . 

New York . 


Xelc Jersey . 


Pennsylvania and ) Delaware ) 
Marj’land . 

Virginia . 

North Carolina . 


South Carolina . 


Whites. 
Negroes. 


Total. 


9.500 
150 
9,650 
94,000 
2,000 


96,000 


S.500 


500 


9,000 
46,000 
1,500 
47,500 
27,000 
4,000 
31,000 
21,000 
1,500 
22,500 
43,300 
2,900 
45,800 
40,700 
9.500 
50.200 
72.000 
23,000 
95,000 


7,500 


3,700 
11.200 
6,250 
10,500 
16,750 


375,750 


598,550 


434,600 
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Massachusetts, in addition to the numbers above stated, also contained 
twelve hundred subject Indians. The immigration into the colonies during 
the.se twenty-five years had been inconsiderable, consisting principally of 
negro slaves and of Iri.sh and German indented servants. The great majority 
of the pre.sent inhabitants were natives of America. 


The late war, like its predece.s.sor, had left a disagreeable residuum behind 
it in the numerous privateersmen, who sought to .supply the occupation of 
which the peace had deprived them by the equally honest but less lawful 
trade of piracy. The American seas again .swarmed with freebooters, who 
made their headquarters among the Bahama I.slands, or lurked along the 
unfrequented coast of the Carolinas. Bellamy, one of the most noted of their 
number, was wrecked on Cape Cod, where he perished with a hundred of 
his men.h Robert Thatch, or Theach, known as “ Blackboard,” actually 
in.sulted the harbour of Charleston, and when eight or ten ships manned by 
prominent citipns went out to punish him, took them captives and promised 
to .send their heads to Governor Johnson, if they were not ran.somed in 
forty-eight hours. The governor was forced to yield. 


It was .said in 1717 by the .secretary of Pennsylvania that there were fifteen 
hundred pirates active on the coast. But an organized effort to crush them 
was now made, chiefly by Governor Johnson; they were caught and hanged 
by the score, and in 1718 the death of “Blackboard” gave him the 
distinction of being “ the La.st of the Pirates.” 


“ KING George’s war ” and the taking of louisburg 


Efforts had been constantly noted in England to deprive the presumptuous 
colonists of their chief pride, their charters. In 1701, 1704, and 1714 bills 
were introduced in parliament to that end, but fought successfully, Jeremiah 
Dummer, agent of Massachusetts in England, being prominent in the la.st 
battle. From 1715 on Massachusetts was kept uneasy by the conte.sts 
between the governor, who wished a permanent fixed salary, and the 
assembly, who would vote only such annual sums as they approved to keep 
him from independence. Governor Dudley failed to coerce the a.ssembly ; 
his successors, Shute and Burnet, found it even more restive. In 1731 
Governor Belcher was compelled to ask the crown to allow him to make a 
final concession, and the assembly thus won its independence after a 
contest of twenty-six years. Belcher’s unpopularity was so great that he was 
finally recalled after colonial intrigues in English politics which were 
di.sgraceful to both sides. He was .succeeded by Shirley. 


In 1724 Fort Dmnmer marked the first English settlement in Vermont; it_ 
was near the present Brattleboro. Previously there had been collisions with 
the Abenakis, who claimed that Massachusetts had infringed their terri- 
tory _ between the Kennebec and the St. Croix. Father Rasies, the Jesuit 
missionary, held the affections of the Indians, and the government of 
Massa-~ chusetts tried twice in vain to capture him. They took prisoner the 
young baron de St. Castin, and finally, in 1724, a party from New England 
surprised Rasies’ village of Norridgewock. Bancroft/ thus describes his 
death in this contest, which is known as “Captain Lovewell’s” or “ 
Governor Dummer’s War;” a 


Rasies went forward to save his flock by drawing dovm upon himself the 
attention of the as.sailants, and his hope was not vain. The English pillaged 
the cabins and the church, and then, heedless of sacrilege, set them 
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on firn Alter the retreat of the invaders, the savages returned to nurse ?hei? 
Awounded ani bury their dead. They found Rf 


blow‘ scalped, his skull broken ni several places, his mouth ^ ^, 


Shth-dirt ai d they buried him beueath the spot where he used to stand Sore 
the ahar Thus died Sebastian Rasies, the last ot the Catholic missiom Sies in 
New England; thiis perished the Jesuit missions and their fruits 


the villao^es of the semi-civilised Abenakis and their pi lests. _ At loQt 


The overthrow of the Jesuits was the end of French influence. At last the 
eastern Indians concluded a peace (August 6th, 1/26), which uas solemn } 
ratified bv the Indian chiefs as far as the St. John, and was long and 
faithtull} maintamed Eiic^lish trading-houses supplanted French missions. 


The east-enXmiSrv of Xew England was established./ In Shirlevs 
administration war broke out attain with Canada. This was locally known as 
King George “hirlevV’ 0X “Five Years’ War”; it was preceded and 
precipitated bv the’ conflict with Spain which we have already described 
earlier 


cflanter as it chieflv concerned Georgia. It was in this contest that 
Oglethorpe distm/mished himself by his knowledge of the arts of strategy , 
as he had t re tino’uished himseh” earlier b} his peaceful Auctories. u f 


‘Komsburo-on wliich the French had spent much, w^ by far the stron est 
fort north of the gulf of Mexico. But the prreonei-s of Canso carried tKther 
and aftei’ wards dremissed on parole, reported the garrison to be veak and 
the works out of repair. So long/as the French held this fortrej it sine to be a 
source of annovance to New England ; but to wait for British aid to capture 
It would be tedious and micertain, public attention m Great Britam bemc^ 
much engrossed bv a threatened invasion. I nder these circmnstanc’, SeA 
proposed to the general coint of Massachusetts the bold enterprise 
dTaobXeXdition, of which Lomsbm-g shoulid be the object. *Wter =:ix da 
vs’ deliberation and two additional messages from the goAcrnor, thre 
proposal was adopted bv a majority of one A’ote (January -oth, ^ 


circSar letter, asking ai’d and co-operation, was sent to all the colomeb as 
fir Xth as PennsyKania. In answer to this apphcation urged by a specia 
me/enger from Massachusetts, the PennsylA’ama assein™, though engagec 
S Twafm controversy vith Governor Thomas, voted of their cuiTencA 


to XihL proA-isioni. The New Jersey assembly, engaged, like that of Penn- 
s?Sa, in a Adolent quarrel with their governor, had reiused to organise the 
militia or to A’ote supplies unless Morris would fii-st coireent to all their 
mb ures, including a new issue of paper money. They furnished, houeAeq 
£-,^ toAA-ards the Louisburg expedition, but dechnecl to raise anv men. 
The ^e York assembly, after a long debate, A’oted £3,000 of their currency; 
but this seemed t’o GoAremor Clinton a niggardly grant, and he sent, a 
quantity of proAUsions purchased by prKate ‘ 


ponders ‘from the king’s magazine. Comiecticut voted five ( 


iS bv Roger “Yolcott, afterwards governor, and appointed, b> stipiflation of 
the cXecticut assembly, secondln command of the expedition Rhode I4and 
and New Hampsiiire each raised a regiment of three himdred men, but the 
Rhode Island troops chd not arnve till after Louisburg v as taken. 


The cliief burden of the enterprise, as was to be expected, fell on -las 
sachusetts. In seAren weeks an army of three thoiAand two hundred and 
fifty men was enlisted, transports were pressed, and bills of credit were 
profusely Sd to X the expemre. Ten armed vessels were poA Ucled by 
Massa-chnsetts, and’ one by each of the other New England colonies. The 
connnan in-chief was giA’en to MTUiam Pepperell, a natree of Maine, a 
Avealthy me - chant who had inherited and augmented a large forttme 
acquired In hre 
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father in the fisheries. Whitefield, then preaching on liis third tour through- 
out the colonies, gave his influence in favour of the expedition by 
suggesting, as a motto for the flag of the New Hampshire regiment, “Nil 
desperandum Christo duce” — “Nothing is to be despaired of with Christ 
for a leader.” The enterprise, imder such auspices, assumed something of 
the character of an anti-Cattiolic crusade. One of the chaplains, a disciple of 
Whitefield, carried a hatchet, specially provided to hew down the imag&s 
in the French churches. 


Notice havuig been sent to England and the West Indies of the intended 
expedition. Captain “Varren presently arrived with four ships of war, and, 
cruising before Louisburg, captured several vessels bound thither vdth 
supphes. Already, before his arrival, the New England cruisers had 
prevented the entry of a French thirty-gun ship. As soon as the ice 
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permitted, the troops landed (April 30th, 1745) and commenced the siege, 
but not vdth much skill, for they had no engineers. The artillery was 
commanded by Gridley, who served thirty years after in the same capacity 
in the first Mas- sachusetts revolutionary aimy. Cannon and provisions had 
to be drawn on sledges by human strength over morasses and rocky hills. 
Five unsuc— cessful attacks were made, one after another, upon an island 
batter}/, which protected the harbour. In that cold, foggy chmate, the 
troops, verj^ imper- fectly provided with tents, suffered severely from 
sickness, and more than a third were mifit for duty. But the French garrison 
was feeble and muti~ nous, and wFen the commander found that his 
supplies had been captured, he relieved the embarrassment of the besiegers 
by offering to capitulate (June 17th). The capitulation included six hundred 
and fifty rear soldiers, and nearly thirteen hundred effective inhabitants of 
the town, all of wFom were to be shipped to France. The island of St. 
John’s presentl}” submitted on the same terms. The loss during the siege 
was less than a hundred and fifty, but among those reluctantly detained to 
garrison the conquered fortress ten times as many expired afterwnrds by 
sickness. In the unsuccessful expe- dition of ^ternon agamst Cuba in 1741, 
and this against Louisburg, perished a large number of the remaining 
Indians of N’ew England, persuaded to enlist as soldiers in the colonial 
regiments. 


Pepperell was made a baronet, and both he and Sliirley were commissioned 
as colonels in the British army. [Varren w’as promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral. The capture of this strong fortress, effected in the face of many 
obstacles, shed, indeed, a momentary lustre over one of the most 
unsuccessful w’ars in which Britain was ever engaged. It attracted, also, 
special atten- tion to the growing strength and enterprise of the people of 
New’ England, represented by Warren, in his communications to the 
ministry, as having “ the highest notions of the rights and liberties of 
Englishmen, and, indeed, as almost Levellers.” The French, on their side, 
were not idle. The garrison of Crowm Point sent out a detachment, w’ hich 
took the Massachasetts fort at Hoosick, now Williamstowm (August 20th), 
and presently surprised and ravaged the settlement recently estabhshed at 
Saratoga. 


The easy conquest of Louisburg revived the often disappointed hope of the 
conquest of Canada. Shirley submitted to Newcastle a plan for a colonial 
army to undertake this enterprise. But the duke of Bedford, then at the head 
of the British marine, took alarm at the idea of “the inde- pendence it might 
create in those promnces when they shall see within them- selves so great 
an army, possessed of so great a country by right of con~ quest.” The old 
plan w’as therefore preferred of sending a fleet and army from England to 
captm’e Quebec, to be joined at Louisburg by the New 
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Endand levies, while the forces of the other colonies operated in the rear 
against Montreal. Orders were accordingly sent to the colonies, in Apiil, 
1746 to raise troops, which the king would pay. Hardly were these orders 
across the Atlantic when the ministers changed their nnnd ; but before the 
countermand arrived the colonial levies were already on foot. Instead oi the 
expected Enghsh squadron, a French fleet of forty ships of war, with three 
thousand veteran troops on board, had sailed for the Anierican coast, 
exciting a greater alarm throughout New England than had been felt since 
the threatened invasion of 1697. This alarm, the non-appearance of the 
British fleet, and the various difficulties encountered on the march, put a 
stop to the advance on Montreal. The French fleet, shattered by storms and 
decimated by a pestilential fever, effected nothing beyond alarm. The 
admiral, D’Anville, died ; the vice-adimral committed suicide. The 
coinmancl then devolved on La Jonquiere, appointed governor-general of 
New h ranee as successor to Beauharnais, who had held that office for the 
last twenty years. A second storm dispersed the sliips, which returned 
singly to h ranee. After the capture of Jonquiere in a second attempt to 
reach Canada, the oitice of governor-general devolved on La Galissonniere. 
c4.1° 


Parliament subsequently reimbursed to the colonies the expenses of their 
futile preparations against Canada, amounting to £235,000, or upwards of a 
million of dollars. Indian parties from Canada severely harassed the frontier 
of New England. Even the presence of a British squadron on the coast was 
not without embarrassments. Commodore Knowles, while iymg in Boston 


harbour, finding himself short of men, sent a press-gang one morning in 
November, 1747, into the town, which seized and carried off several of the 
inhabitants. As soon as this violence became known, an mfuriatea mob 
assembled, and, finding several officers of the squadron on shore, seized 
them as hostages for their imprisoned fellow-townsmen. Surrounding the 
town-house, where the general court wms in session, they demanded 
redress. Alter a vain attempt to appease the tumult, Shirley called out the 
militia ; but they were very slow to obey. Doubtful of his own safety, he 
retired to the cast e, whence he wrote to Knowles, representing the 
confusion he had caused, and urging the discharge of the persons 
impressed. Knowles offered a body of marines to sustain the governor’s 
authority, and threatened to bombard the town unless his officers were 
released. The mob, on the other hand, began to question whether the 
governor’s retirement to the castle did not amount to an abdication. Matters 
assumed a very serious aspect, and those influential persons who had 
countenanced the tumult, now thought it time to interfere for its 
suppression. The inhabitants of Boston, at a town-meet-— ing, shifted off the 
credit of the riot upon “negroes and persons of vi e con~ dition.” The 
governor was escorted back by the militia; Knowles discharged the greater 
part of the impressed men, and presently departed with his squad- ron. 
Shirley, in his letters to the Board of Trade on the subject of this “rebellious 
insurrection,” ascribes “the mobbish turn of a tovm of twenty thousand 
persons” to its constitution, _ which devolved “the management of its 
affairs on “ the populace, assembled in town-meetings.” t, ° , m, 


The war so inconsiderately begun, through the resolution ol the Bntisli 
merchants to force a trade with Spanish America, after spreading first to 
Europe and then to India, and adding 1144,000,000 (£30,000,000) to the 
British national debt, was at last brought to a close by the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (October 8th, 1748). Notwithstanding a former emphatic 
declaration of the British government that peace never should be made 
unless the right to navigate the Spanish-American seas free from search 
were conceded, that 
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claim, the original pretence for the war, was not even alluded to in the 
treaty. The St. Mary’s was fixed as the boundary of Florida. Much to the 
mortifi- cation of the people of New England, Cape Breton and the 
conquered fortress of Louisburg were restored to the French, who obtained, 
in addition, the little islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, on the south coast 
of Newfoundland, as stations for their fishermen. A new commission was 
also agreed to for the settlement of French and English boundaries in 
America — a matter left unsettled since the Treaty of Ryswick. 


SPECIE CURRENCY IN MASSACHUSETTS; THE FIRST 
THEATRICALS 


Massachusetts was somewhat consoled for the retrocession of Louisburg 
by_ an indemnity towards the expense of its capture, obtained through the 
diligence of Bollan, Shirley’s son-in-law, sent as agent to solicit it. The sum 
allowed amounted to £183,000, nearly the whole of which belonged to 
Massa- chusetts. The paper money of that province, increased by repeated 
issues during the war, amounted now to £2,200,000, equivalent, when 
issued, to about as many dollars, but depreciated since the issue full one- 
half, the whole depreciation being at the rate of seven or eight for one. This 
great and rapid fall had contributed to open people’s eyes to the true 
character of the paper money. All debts, rents, salaries, and fixed sums 
payable at a future period had experienced an enormous and most imjust 
curtailment. The paper bills, a legal tender at their nominal amount, had 
been made the instru- ments of criiel frauds upon widows, orphans, and all 
the more helpless mem- bers of society. The ministers, though partially 
indemnified by a special act in their favour, had suffered a great falling off 
in their salaries, and they gave their decided and weighty influence against 
the bills. It was proposed to import the Cape Breton indemnity in silver, to 
redeem at once at its current value all the outstanding paper, and to adhere 
in future to a currency of coin. 


This project, which had the support of Governor Shirley, was warmly 
advocated by Thomas Hutchinson, for nine years past representative of 


Boston, and now speaker of the house. Already influential, for the next 
quarter of a century he played a very conspicuous part. The withdrawal of 
the paper money encountered warm opposition from many interested and 
many ignorant persons, who strove to impress the people with the idea that, 
if there were no_ other money than silver, it would all be engrossed and 
hoarded by the rich, while the poor could expect no share in so precious a 
commodity ! It was said, also, that the bills ought to be redeemed at their 
nominal and not at their actual value. In spite of this and other similar 
arguments, the proposition, after having been once lost in the house, was 
sanctioned by the general court. 


The indemnity money having arrived in specie, the paper, amid much public 
gloom and doubt, was redeemed at a rate about one-fifth less than the 
current value. Future debts were to be paid in silver, at the rate of 6s. 8d. the 
ounce, and for the next quarter of a century Massachusetts enjoyed the 
blessing of a sound currency. Resolved to drive the other New England 
colonies into the same measures, she prohibited the circulation of their 
paper within her limits. Connecticut called in her bills, but Rhode Island 
proved obstinate; and, forgetting her former constitutional scruples, 
Massachusetts applied for and obtained an act of parliament prohibiting the 
New England assemblies, except in case of war or invasion, to issue any 
bills of credit for the redemption of which, within the year, provision was 
not made at the time 
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of the issue; nor in any case could the bills be made a legal tender. ^ 


great proof of the progress of sound notions on the subject of fanance that 
the use of a specie currency, ineffectually forced on the reluctant colonists 


by orders in council and acts of parliament, has become, in our daj’S, a uni- 
VGrs3/l f sAvouritiG . ^ 


It was just at this time when a great inroad was attempted on the rigidity of 
the Puritan manners by the attempt of some young Englishmen at Boston to 
introduce theatrical entertainments. The play first announced was Otway s 
Orphan, but it proceeded no further than announcement, such exhibitions 
being at once prohibited “ as tending to discourage industry ^ and frugality , 
and greatly to the increase of impiety and contempt for religmn. Oonnec- 
ticut immediately followed the example ; neither would she suffer such 
Baby-lonish pursuits. Two years afterwards a London company of actors 
came over and acted the Beau’s Stratagem and Merchant of Venice at 
Annapolis and Williamsburg in Virginia. Connecticut and Massachusetts 
being closed against them, they confined their labours to Annapolis, 
Williamsburg, Phila delphia, Perth Amboy, New York, and Newport. 


THE OHIO COMPANY 


The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle left the great causes of difference, the unde- 
fined limits of the French and English claims in America, still unsettled. 
The French, by virtue of the discoveries of La Salle, Marquette, Champlain, 
and others, claimed all the lands occupied by the waters flowing into tlm St. 
Lawrence, the Mississippi, and the Lakes, and all watered by the 
Mississippi and its branches. In fact, they claimed the whole of America, 
except that portion which lies east of the Alleghany chain, the rivers of 
which flow into the Atlantic, and even of this they claimed the basin of the 
Kennebec and all Maine to the east of that valley. The British had lately 
purchased froni the chiefs of the confederated Six Nations, acknowledged 
by the treaties of Utrecht and Aix-la-Chapelle as being under British 
protection, their clainr to the country of the Mississippi, which, it was 
stated, had at some former period 


been conquered by them.r,¢rr,. 


The French had in part carried out their plan of a chain of forts, to con~ nect 
their more recent settlements on the Mississippi with their earlier ones on 
the St. Lawrence, when in 1750 a number of gentlemen of Virginia, among 
whom was Lawrence Washington, the grandfather of the celebrated George, 


applied to the British parliament for an act for incorporating “the Ohio 
Company,” and granting them six hundred thousand acres of land on the 
Ohio river. This was done ; the tract was surveyed, and trade commenced 
with the Indians. The jealousy of the French was roused ; and the Marquis 
Duquesne, governor of Canada, complained to the authorities of New’ York 
and Pennsylvania, threatening to seize their traders if they did not quit this 
territory. The trade went on as before, and the French carried out their 
threat, burning the village of an Indian tribe which refused submission, and 
seizing the English traders and their merchandise ; and the following year 
the number and importance of the French forts was increased. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON IN THE WEST; DID HE ASSASSINATE 
JUMONVILLE ? 


Robert Dinwiddie, at that time royal governor of Virginia, alarmed at those 
violent proceedings, purchased permission of the Indians on the 
Monongahela to build a fort on the junction of that river with the 
Alleghany, and 
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determined to send a trusty messenger to the French commandant at 
Venango to require explanation and the release of the captured traders. It 
was late in the season, and the embassy demanded both courage and 
wisdom. A young man of two-and-twenty, a major in the militia and by 
profession a land-surveyor, and who when only sixteen had been employed 
as such by Lord Fairfax on his property in the Northern Neck, was selected 
for this service. _ This young man was George Washington. 


Tlie journey, about four hundred miles through the untracked forest, and at 
the commencement of winter, though full of peril and wild adventure, was 
performed successfully. Washington was well received by the commandant, 
St. Pieire, who promised, after two days’ deliberation, to transmit his 
message to his superiors in Canada j and all unconscious of the present or 
future impor- tance of their guest, who was making accurate observations 
as to the strength of the fort, the French officers revealed to him, over their 
wine, the intentions of France to occupy the whole country. 


The_ reply of St. Pierre, the contents of which were not known till opened 
at Williamsburg, leaving_ no doubt of the hostile intentions of the French, 
INnwiddie began immediately to prepare for resistance, promising to the 
officers and_ soldiers of the Virginian army two hundred thousand acres of 
land to be divided amongst them as an encouragement to enlist. A regiment 
of six hundred men, of which Washington was appointed lieutenant-colonel 
marched m the month of April, 1754, into the disputed territory, and, 
encamp- ing at the Great Meadows, were met by alarming intelligence; the 
French had driven the Virginians from a fort which, owing to his own 
recommendation, they were building at “the Fork,” the place where 
Pittsburg now stands, between the jiniction of the Monongahela and the 
Alleghany, the importance of which position he had become aware of on his 
journey to Venango. This fort the French had now finished, and had called 
Duquesne, in honour of the governor-general ; besides which, a detachment 
sent against him were en~ camped at a few miles’ distance. Washington 
proceeded, surprised the enemy, and killed the commander, Jumonville— 
the first blood shed in this war.? 


French writers claimed that, on catching sight of the English, Jumonville’s 
interpreter at once called out that he had something to say to them; but 
Washington, who was at the head of his column, declared this abso- lutely 
false. The French claimed also that Jumonville was killed in the act of 
reading the summons. “There was every reason,” says Parkman, “for 
believing that the designs of the French were hostile ; and though by 
passively waiting the event he would have thrown upon them the 
responsibility of striking the first blow, Washington would have exposed his 
small party to capture or destruction. It was inevitable that the killing of 
Jumonville should be greeted in France by an outcry of real or assumed 


horror; but the chevalier de Levis, second in command to Montcalm, 
probably expressed the true opinion of Frenchmen best fitted to judge when 
he calls it ‘a pretended assassination.’ Judge it as we may, this obscure 
skirmish began the war that set the world on fire.” 


On his return to the Great Meadows, Washington was joined by the troops 
from New York and South Carolina, and here erected a fort, which he called 
Fort Necessity. Frje, the colonel, being now dead, the chief command 
devolved upon Washington, who very shortly set out towards Duquesne, 
when he was compelled to return and intrench himself within Fort 
Necessity, owing to the approach of a very superior force under De Villiers, 
the brother of Jumonville. After a day of hard fighting, the fort itself was 
surrendered. 
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on condition of the garrison being permitted to retire unmolested. A 
singular circumstance occurred in this capitulation: Washington, who did 
not under- stand French, employed a Dutchman as his interpreter, and he, 
either from ignorance or treachery, rendered the terms of the capitulation 
incorrectly , thus Washington signed an acknowledgment of having “ 
assassinated Jumonville, and engaged not again to appear in arms against 
the French within 


twelve months .2.,,.. 


Villiers‘ claimed to have made Washington sign this virtual admission that 
he had assassinated Jumonville. Some time after, Washington wrote to a 


correspondent who had questioned him on the subject: That we were 
wilfully or ignorantly deceived by our interpreter in regard to the word 
assassination I do aver, and will to my dying moment; so will every officer 
that was present. The interpreter was a Dutchman little acquainted with the 
English tongue, therefore might not advert to the tone and meaning of the 
word in English; but, whatever his motives for so doing, certain it is that he 
called it the ‘death’ or the ‘loss’ of the sieur Jumonville. So we received and 
so we understood it, until, to our great surprise and mortifica— tion, we 
found it otherwise in a literal translation.”/ 


BENJAMIN franklin’s SCHEME OF UNION (1754 A.D.) 


Hitherto the intercolonial wars had originated in European ciuarrels ; now, 
the causes of dispute existed in the colonies themselves, and were derivable 
from the growing importance of these American possessions to the mother- 
countries ; the approaching war, in consequence, assumed an interest to the 
colonies which no former war had possessed. It was now, therefore, 
proposed by the British cabinet that a union should be formed among the 
colonies for their mutual protection and support, and that the friendship of 
the Six Nations should be immediately secured. Accordingly a congress 
was con- vened at Albany, in June, 1754, at which delegates appeared from 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut; Delaney, governor of New York, being the 
president. A treaty of peace was signed with the Six Nations, and the 
convention entered upon the subject of the great union, a plan for which had 
been drawn up by Ben- jamin Franklin, the delegate from Pennsylvania, 
and which was carefully discussed, clause by clause, in the assembly. Both 
William Penn, in 1b97, and Coxe, in his “Carolana,” had proposed a similar 
annual congress of all the colonies for the regulation of trade, and these 
were the bases of Franklin’s 


plan of union. ^ e ,i 


This plan proposed the establishment of a general government m the 
colonies, the administration of which should be placed in the hands of a 
governor-general appointed by the crown, and a council of forty-eight 
rnem-bers, representatives of the several provinces, “having the power to 
levy troops, declare war, raise money, make peace, regulate the Indian 
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trade, and concert all other measures necessary for the general safety ; the 
governor-general being allowed a negative on the proceedings of the 
council, and all laws to be ratified by the king.” This plan was signed by all 
the delegates excepting the one from Connecticut, who objected to a 
negative being allowed to the governor-general, on the 4th of July, the day 
on which Fort Necessity was surrendered, and the very day twenty-two 
years before the signing of 


the Declaration of Independence. _ 


This scheme of union was, however, rejected by all the colonial assemblies, 
on the plea of giving too much power to the crown ; and, strange to say, was 
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rejected likewise by the crown, because it gave too much power to the 
people. The colonial union, therefore, being at an end for the present, it was 
proposed by the British ministry that money should be furnished for the 
carrying on of the war by England, to be reimbursed by a tax on the 
colonies. This scheme, however, the colonies strongly opposed, being 
averse, argued Massa- chusetts,^ to everything that shall have the remotest 
tendency to raise a revenue in America for any public use or purpose of 
government. It was therefore finally agreed to carry on the war with British 
troops, aided by such auxiliaries as the colonial assemblies would 
voluntarily furnish. These pend- ing territorial disputes led to the 
publication of more complete maps, whereby the position and danger of the 
British colonies were more clearly understood. The British colonies 
occupied about a thousand miles of the Atlantic coast, but their extent 
inland was limited; the population amounted to about one million five 
hundred thousand. New France, on the contrary, contained a population not 
exceeding one hundred thousand, scattered over a vast expanse of territory 
from Cape Breton to the mouth of the Mississippi, though prin- cipally 
collected on the St. Lawrence. The very remoteness of the French 
settlements, separated from the English by unexplored forests and moun-= 


tains, placed them in comparative security, while the whole western frontier 
of the English, from Maine to Georgia, was exposed to attacks of the 
Indians, disgusted by constant encroachments and ever ready for war. 


THE “old french WAR,” (1755 A.D.) 


\VInle negotiations were being carried on with France for the adjustment of 
the territorial quarrel, the establishment of French posts on the Ohio and the 
attack on Washington being regarded as the commencement of hostilities. 
General Braddock was selected as the American major-general, under the 
duke of Cumberland, commander-in-chief of the British army. Braddock 
ivas a man of despotic temper, intrepid in action, and severe as a disciplina- 
rian; and as the duke had no confidence in any but regular troops, it was 
ordered that the general and field officers of the colonial forces should be of 
subordinate rank when serving with the commissioned officers of the king. 
Washington, on his return from the Great Meadows, found Dinwiddie re~ 
organising the Virginia militia, and that, according to the late orders, he 
himself was lowered to the rank of captain, on which he indignantly retired 
from the service. 


In February, 1755, Braddock, with two British regiments, arrived in 
Chesapeake Bay, the colonies having levied forces in preparation, and a tax 
being already imposed on wine and spirituous liquors, spite of the general 
opposition to such imposts, and which excited a very general discontent, 
each family being reciuired on oath to state the quantity consumed by 
them- selves each year, and thus either to perjure or to tax themselves. This 
unpopular tax gave rise to several newspapers, the first newspaper of Con- 
necticut dating from this time. 


Braddock having arrived, a convention of colonial governors met at Alex= 
andria, in Virginia, to concert the plan of action, when four expeditions 
were determined upon. Lawrence, the lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia, 
was to reduce that province ; General Johnson, from his long acquaintance 
with the Six Nations, was selected to enroll the Mohawk warriors in British 
pay, and conduct an army of Indians and provincial militia against Crovm 


Point ; Governor Shirley was to do the same against Niagara; while 
Braddock was 
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to attack Fort Duquesne, and thus recover the Ohio valley and take pos- 
session of the Northwest. 


Soon after Braddock sailed, the French sent out a fleet with a large body of 
troops under the veteran Baron Dieskau to reinforce the army in Canada. 
Although England at this time had avowed only the design of resisting 
encroachment on her territory, Boscawen was sent out to cruise on the 
banks of Newfoundland, where he took two of the French ships; of the 
remainder, some aided by fog and others by altering their course arrived 
safely at Quebec and Louisburg; at the same time, De Vaudreuil, a Canadian 
by birth, and formerly governor of Louisiana, arrived and superseded 
Duquesne as governor of Canada. 


THE DEPORT. VTION OF THE ACADI.VNS, 1755 


Three thousand men sailed from Boston under Lieutenant-Colonel Wins- 
low, on the 29th of May, for the expedition against Nova Scotia. This 
Winslow was the great-grandson of the Plymouth patriarch, and grandson of 
the commander of the New England forces in King Philip’s War; he was a 
major-general in the Massachusetts militia, and now, under the British 
commander-in-chief, was reduced to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. No 
sooner did the English fleet appear in the St. John, than the French, setting 


fire to their fort at the mouth of that river, evacuated the country. The 
English thus, with the loss of about twenty men, found themselves in pos= 
session of the whole of Nova Scotia. When great difficulty arose, what was 
to be done with the people? 


Acadia was the oldest French colony in America, having been settled by 
Bretons sixteen years before the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. Thirty years 
before the commencement of the present war the Treaty of Utrecht had 
ceded Acadia to Great Britain, yet the settlement remained French in spirit, 
character, and religion. By the terms granted to them when the British took 
possession, they were excused from bearing arms against France, and were 
thence known as “French Neutrals.” From the time of the Peace of Utrecht 
they appear, however, almost to have been forgotten, until the present war 
brought them, to their great misfortune, back to remembrance. Their life 
had been one of Arcadian peace and simplicity ; neither tax-gatherer nor 
magistrate was seen among them ; their ])arish ])riests, sent over from 
Canada, were their supreme head. By unwearied labour they had secured 
the rich alluvial marshes from the rivers and sea, and their wealth consisted 
in flocks and herds. Their population, which had doubled within the last 
thirty years, amomited at this time to about eight thousand. 


Unfortunately, these good Acadians had not strictly adhered to their 
character of neutrals; three hundred of their young men had been taken in 
arms at Beausejour, and one of their priests was detected as an active 
French agent. It was resolved, therefore, to remove them from their present 
position, in which they had every opportunity of aiding the French, 
Lawrence, lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia, Boscawen, and Mostyn, 
commanders of the British fleet, consulted with Belcher, chief justice of the 
province, pnd the result was a scheme of kidnapping and conveying them to 
the various British provinces, although at the capitulation of Beausejour it 
had been strictly provided that the neighbouring inhabitants should not be 
disturbed. 


[‘ So Parkman ‘ says “the Acadians while calling themselves neutrals were 
in fact an enemy encamped in the heart of a province.” ] 
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A sadder incident of wholesale outrage hardly occurs in liistory than this. 
The design was kept strictly secret, lest the people, excited by despair, 
should rise en masse against their oppressors. Obeying the command, 
therefore, to assemble at their parish churches, they were surrounded by 
soldiers, taken prisoners, and marched off, without ceremony, to the ships, 
for transportation. At Grandpr6, for example, four hundred and eighteen 
unarmed men came together, when Winslow,” the American commander, 
addressed them as fol- lows: “Your lands and tenements, cattle of all kinds, 
and live stock of all sorts are forfeited to the crown, and you yourselves are 
to be removed from this province. I am, through his majesty’s goodness, 
directed to allow you to carry off your money and your household goods, as 
many as you can without discommoding the vessels you go in.” They were 
the king’s pris— oners ; their wives and families shared their lot ; their sons, 
five hundred and twenty-seven in number, their da,ughters, five hundred 
and seventy-six; the whole, including women and babes, old men and 
children, amounting to about two thousand souls. They had left home in the 
morning; they were never to return. The 10th of September was the day of 
transportation. They were marched down to the vessels six abreast, the 
young men first, driven forward by the bayonet. It was a scene of heart- 
breaking misery, and in the confusion of embarkation wives were separated 
from their husbands, parents from their children, never to meet again. It was 
two months before the last of the unhappy people were conveyed away, and 
in the mean time many fled to the w’oods. But even this availed nothing ; 
the pitiless conquerors had already destroyed the harvests, to compel their 
surrender, and burned their former homes to the ground. 


A quota of these unhappy people were sent to every British North Amer- 
ican colony, where, broken-hearted and disconsolate, they became burdens 


on the public charity, and failed not to excite pity by their misery, spite of 
the hatred to them as Catholics and the exasperation produced by the 
protracted war. Some few made their way to France ; others to Canada, St. 
Domingo, and Louisiana; and to those who reached the latter country lands 
were assigned above New Orleans, still knowm as the Acadian coast. A 
number of those sent to Georgia constructed rude boats, and endeavoured to 
return to their beloved homes in the bay of Fundy. Generally speaking, they 
died in exile, the victims of dejection and despair. It will be remembered 
that one of the finest poems which America has produced, “Evangeline,” by 
Long- fellow, is founded on this cruel, unjustifiable outrage on humanity.? 


The total number deported is a subject of controversy, estimates ranging 
between three and eight thousand. Governor Lawrence himself placed the 
number at about seven thousand, and this seems right, though Hannay « and 
some others, by overlooking certain of the later deportations, set it far 
lower. Rameau de Saint Pere » and Parkman i agree on six thousand. 


As to the virtue of the Acadians it is natural that the historian should find 
Longfellow’s idyllic view somewhat irksome, based as it is on the views of 
the abb4 Raynal,P who never saw the Acadians. Hannay has been 
especially severe in his criticisms of them ; but the most idyllic life is 
subject to human frailties, and, as Burke said, indictments may not be 
drawn against nations. 


The Acadians were certainly as good as the average of mankind and had as 
good a right to their homes. But it was inevitable that an effort should be 
made to justify the English action. Every crime and criminal in history must 
find critical defence, yet there have been surprisingly few to say a good 
word for the treatment of the Acadians. Among them, curiously, is 
Parkman, who says ; 
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“New England humanitarianism, melting into sentimentality at a tale of 
woe, has been unjust to its own. Whatever judgment may be passed on the 
cruel measure of wholesale expatriation, it was not put in execution till 
every resource of patience and persuasion had been tried in vain. The agents 
of the French court, civil, military, and ecclesiastical, had made some act of 
force a necessity. We have seen by what vile practices they produced in 
Acadia a state of things intolerable and impossible of continuance. They 
conjured up the tempest, and when it burst on the heads of the unhappy 
people they gave no help. The government of Louis XV began with making 
the Acadians its tools and ended with making them its victims.” 


He somewhat modified his view in his Half Century of Conflict. But a later 
historian, himself an Acadian, Edouard Richard,? who has made a fuller 
study of the documents, claims that Parkman was so biassed as to close his 
eyes deliberately to evidence at hand. Richard calls him a “cheat” and a “ 
literary malefactor,” and accuses him of having “ reduced historical trickery 
to a fine art.” Such criticism of so revered a name is futile, but it is un~ 
doubtedly true that much has been left unsaid in favour of the Acadians by 
those who have tried to modify the popular view of the cruelty inflicted on 
them. It must be remembered that even Winslow was revolted at the task of 
deportation which he was commanded to carry out.« 


bkaddock’s project 


The English in the mean time, as if their arms were not to be blessed, had 
met with a severe repulse in their attempt to drive the French from the Ohio. 
Braddock’s troops landed at Alexandria, a small town at the mouth of the 
Potomac, early in June; and Colonel Washington, being permitted to retain 
his rank in consequence of the reputation he had already attained, joined the 
expedition soon after. Braddock made very light of the whole campaign; 
being stopped at the commencement of his march, for want of horses and 
wagons, he told Benjamin Franklin that after having taken Fort Duquesne, 


whither he was hastening, he should proceed to Niagara, and, having taken 
that, to Frontenac. Franklin calmly replied that the Indians were dexterous 
in laying and executing ambuscades. “The savages,” replied Braddock, 
“may be formidable to your raw American militia; upon the king’s regulars 
it is impossible that they should make any impression.” 


Among the wagoners whom the energy ^ of Franklin obtained was Daniel 
Morgan, famous as a village wrestler, who had emigrated as a day-labourer 
from New Jersey to Virginia, and who, having saved his wages, was now 
the owner of a team, all unconscious of his future greatness. By the advice 
of Washington, owing to the difficulty of obtaining horses and wagons, the 
heavy baggage was left under the care of Colonel Dunbar, with an escort of 
six hundred men, and Braddock, at the head of thirteen hundred picked 
men, proceeded forward more rapidly. Fort Duquesne, in the mean time, 
was receiving reinforcements. Braddock was by no means deficient in 
courage or military skill, but he was wholly ignorant of ^e mode of 
conducting warfare amid American woods and morasses, and to make this 
deficiency the greater, he undervalued the American troops, nor would 
profit by the opinions and experience of American officers. Washington 
urged the expediency of 


P Braddock, in a letter dated June 5th, 1755, said of Franklin that he was 
“almost the only instance of ability and honesty I have known in these 
provinces.” Washington * also com- plained of Braddock, “He looks upon 
the country, I believe, as void of honour or honesty.” ] 
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employing the Indians, who, under the well-known chief Half-king, had 
already offered their services as scouts and advance parties; but Braddock 
rejected both the advice and this offered aid, and that so rudely that Half- 
king himself and his Indians were seriously offended./ 


parkman’s account of braddock’s defeat 


To Braddock was assigned the chief command of all the British forces in 
America, and a person worse fitted for the office could scarcely have been 
found. His experience had been ample, and none could doubt his courage, 
but he was profligate, arrogant, perverse, and a bigot to military rules. On 
his first arrival in Virginia he called together the governors of the several 
provinces in order to explain his instructions and adjust the details of the 
projected operations. These arrangements complete, Braddock advanced to 
the borders of Virginia, and formed his camp at Fort Cumberland, where he 
spent several weeks in training the raw backwoodsmen, who joined him, 
into such discipline as they seemed capable of ; in collecting horses and 
wagons, which could only be had with the utmost difficulty; in railing at the 
con- tractors, who scandalously cheated him, and in venting his spleen by 
copious abuse of the country and the people. All at length was ready, and 
early in June, 1755, the army [of about twenty-two hundred] left civilisation 
behind, and struck into the broad wilderness as a squadron puts out to sea. 


It was no easy task to force their way over that rugged ground, covered with 
an unbroken growth of forest; and the difficulty was increased by the 
needless load of baggage which encumbered their march. The crash of 
falling trees resounded in the front, where a hundred axemen laboured with 
ceaseless toil to hew a passage for the army. The horses strained their 
utmost strength to drag the ponderous wagons over roots and stumps, 
through gullies and quagmires; and the regular troops were daunted by the 
depth and gloom of the forest, which hedged them in on either hand and 
closed its leafy arches above their heads. So tedious was their progress that, 
by the advice of Washington, twelve hundred chosen men moved on in 
advance with the lighter baggage and artillery, leaving the rest of the army 
to follow, by slower stages, with the heavy wagons. On the 8th of July the 
advanced body reached the Monongahela, at a point not far distant from 


Fort Duquesne. Scouts and Indian runners had brought the tidings of 
Braddock’s approach to the French at Fort Duquesne. Their dismay was 
great, and Contrecoeur, the conunander, thought only of retreat, when 
Beaujeu, a captain in the garrison, made the bold proposal of leading out a 
party of French and Indians to waylay the English in the woods, and harass 
or interrupt their march. The offer was accepted, and Beaujeu hastened to 
the Indian camps. 


Around the fort and beneath the adjacent forest were the bark lodges of 
savage hordes, whom the French had mustered from far and near; Ojibwas 
and Ottawas, Hurons and Caughnawagas, Abenakis and Delawares. 
Beaujeu called the warriors together, flung a hatchet on the ground before 
them, and invited them to follow him out to battle; but the boldest stood 
aghast at the peril, and none would accept the challenge. A second 
interview took place with no better success; but the Frenchman was 
resolved to carry his point. “I am determined to go,” he exclaimed. “What, 
will you suffer your father to go alone ? ” His daring spirit proved 
contagious. The warriors hesitated no longer, and when, on the morning of 
the 9th of July, a scout ran in with the news that the English army was but a 
few miles distant, the 
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Indian camps were at once astir with the turmoil of preparation.“ Chiefs 
harangued their yelling followers, braves bedaubed themselves with war~ 
paint, smeared themselves with grease, hung feathers in their scalp-locks, 
and whooped and stamped till they had wrought themselves into a delirium 
of valour. 


Then band after band hastened away towards the forest, followed and 
supported by nearly two hundred and fifty French and Canadians, com- 
manded by Beaujeu. There were the Ottawas, led on, it is said, by the 
remark-— able man Pontiac ; there were the Hurons of Lorette under their 
chief, whom the French called Athanase, and many more, all keen as 


LOS ANGELES 


hounds on the scent of blood. At about nine miles from the fort they 
reached a spot where the narrow road descended to the river through deep 
and gloomy wmods, and where two ravines, concealed by trees and bushes, 
seemed formed by nature for an ambuscade. Here the warriors ensconced 
themselves, and, levelling their guns over the edge, lay in fierce 
expectation, listening to the advancing drums of the English army. 


It was past noon of a day brightened with the clear sunlight of an Ameri- 
can midsummer when the forces of Braddock began to cross the 
Monongahela, at the fording-place which to this day bears the name of their 
illfated leader. The scarlet columns of the British regulars, complete in 
martial appointment, the rude backwoodsmen with shouldered rifles, the 
trains of artillery and the white-topped wagons, moved on in long 
procession through the shallow cuirent, and slowly mounted the opposing 
bank. Men were there whose names have become historic. Gage, who 
twenty years later saw his routed battahons recoil in disorder from before 
the breastwork on Bunker Hill; Gates, the future conqueror of Burgoyne; 
and one destined to far loftier fame, George Washington, a boy in years, a 
man in calm thought and self-ruling wisdom. Witli steady and well-ordered 
march, the troops advanced into the great labyrinth of woods which 
shadowed the eastern borders of the river. Rank after rank vanished from 
sight. The forest swallowed them up, and the silence of the wilderness sank 
down once more on the shores and waters of the Monongahela. 


Several guides and six light horsemen led the way ; a body of grenadiers 
was Close behind, and the army followed in such order as the rough ground 
would permit. Their road was tunnelled through the dense forest. Leaving 
behind the low grounds which bordered on the river, the van of the army 
was now ascending a gently sloping hill, and here, well hidden by the thick 
standing columns of the forest, by mouldering prostrate trunks, by matted 
undergrowth and long rank grasses, lay on either flank the two fatal ravines 
where the Indian allies of the French were crouched. Suddenly a discordant 
cry arose m front, and a murderous fire blazed in the teeth of the astonished 
grenadiers. Instinctively as it were the survivors returned the volley, and 
returned it with good effect ; for a random shot struck down the brave 
Beaujeu, and the courage of the assailants was staggered by liis fall. Dumas, 
second in command, rallied them to the attack, and while he, with the 


French and Canadians, made good the pass in front, the Indians from their 
lurking-places opened a deadly fire on the right and left of the British 
columns. In a few moments all was confusion. The advanced guard fell 
back on the main body, and every trace of subordination vanished. The fire 
soon extended along the whole length of the army, from front to rear. Scarce 
an enemy could be seen, though the forest resounded with their yells ; 
though every bush and tree was alive with incessant flashes; though the lead 
flew like a hail= storm, and with every moment the men went down by 
scores. The regular 
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troops seemed bereft of their senses. They huddled together in the road like 
flocks of sheep, and happy did he think himself who could wedge his way 
into the midst of the crowd, and place a barrier of human flesh between his 
life and the shot of the ambushed marksmen. Many were seen eagerly 
loading their muskets and then firing them into the air, or shooting their 
own comrades in the insanity of their terror. The officers, for the most part, 
displayed a conspicuous gallantry; but threats and commands were wasted 
alike on the panic-stricken multitude. It is said that at the outset Braddock 
showed signs of fear, but he soon recovered his wonted intrepichty.“ Four 
horses were shot under him, and four times he mounted afresh. He stormed 
and shouted, and while the Virginians were fighting to good purpose, each 
man behind a tree, like the Indians themselves, he ordered them with 
furious menace to form in platoons, where the fire of the enemy mowed 
them doivn like grass. At length a mortal shot silenced him, and two 
provincials bore him off the field.“ AVashington rode through the tumult 
calm and undaunted. Two horses were killed under him, and four bullets 


pierced his clothes; but his hour was not come, and he escaped without a 
wound. Gates was shot through the body, and Gage also was severely 
wounded. Of eighty-six officers, only twenty-three remained unhurt; and of 
fourteen hundred and sixty solchers who crossed the Monongahela, more 
than nine hundred were killed and wounded. None suffered more severely 
than the Virginians, who had displayed throughout a degree of courage and 
steadiness which put the cowardice of the regulars to shame. The havoc 
among them was terrible, for of their whole number scarcely one-fifth left 
the field ahve.’ 


The slaughter lasted three hours, when at length the survivors, as if 
impelled by a general impulse, rushed tumultuously from the place of 
carnage, and with dastardly precipitation fled across the Monongahela. The 
enemy did not pursue beyond the river, flocking back to the field to collect 
the plunder and gather a rich harvest of scalps. The routed troops pursued 
their flight until they met the rear division of the army, under Colonel Dun- 
bar; and even then their senseless terrors did not abate. Dimbar’s soldiers 
caught the infection. Cannon, baggage, provisions, and wagons were 
destroyed [to the value of £100,000], and all fled together, eager to escape 
from the shadows of those awful woods, whose horrors haunted their 
imagination. They passed the defenceless settlements of the border, and 
hurried on to Philadelphia, leaving the rmhappy people to defend 
themselves as they might against the tomahawk and scalping-knife. 


[‘ Parkman“ elsewhere says; “Braddock has been charged with marching 
blindly into an ambuscade; but it was not so. There was no ambuscade; and 
had there been one, he would have found it. It is true that he did not 
reconnoitre the woods very far in advance of the head of the column; yet, 
with this exception, he made elaborate dispositions to prevent surprise.” | 


P Braddock, suffering from fatal wounds, was carried along by the 
retreating troops. All the first day he was silent; at night he simply said, 
“Who would have thought it?” The second day he was silent till just before 
his death, when he murmured, “We shall better know how to deal with them 
another time.” Bolling, one of his colonial troops, said that Braddock in his 
last hours “could not bear the sight of a redcoat,” but praised the Virginian 
“blues,” whom he hoped to live to reward. His last hours must have been 


tragic with remembered mistakes, none of them greater than his using his 
sword to beat the troops from behind the trees and other cover they wisely 
sought. He died on the 13th, and men, horses, and wagons were led over his 
grave to conceal it from the Indians, ] 


^ “The Virginia troops showed a good deal of bravery, and were nearly all 
killed; for I believe, out of three companies that were there, scarcely tliirty 
men are left alive. Captain Peyrouny and all his officers, down to a 
corporal, were killed. Captain Poison had nearly as hard a fate, for only one 
of his was left. In short, the dastardly behaviour of those they call regulars 
exposed all others that were inclined to do their duty to almost certain death 
; and at last, in despite of all the efforts of the officers to the contrary, they 
ran, as sheep pursued by dogs, and it was impossible to rally them.” — 
Washington, “ 
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The calamities of this disgraceful rout did not cease with the loss of a few 
hundred soldiers on the field of battle, for it entailed upon the provinces all 
the miseries of an Indian war. Those among the tribes who had thus far 
stood neutral, wavering between the French and English, now hesitatecl no 
loner Many of them had been disgusted by the contemptuous behaviour 
of Braddock. All had learned to despise the courage of the English, and to 
reeard their own prowess with unbounded complacency. It is not m Indian 
nature to stand quiet in the midst of war ; and_ the defeat of Braddock \ as a 
signal for the western savages to snatch their tomahawks and assail the 


English settlements with one accord, to murder and pillage with ruthless 
fury, and turn the whole frontier of Pennsylvania and \ irginia into one wide 
scene of woe and desolation. 


AN ACCOUNT OF BKADDOCK’S DEFE.\T BY AN INDIAN CAPTIVE 
A 


I asked him what news from Braddock’s army. He said the Indians spied 
them every day, and he showed me, by maldng marks on the ground with a 
stick, that Braddock’s army was advancing in very close order, ancl that the 
Indians would surround them, take trees, and (as he expressed it) “shoot um 
down of one pigeon.” Shortly after this, on the ninth day of July 1755, in 
the morning, I heard a great stir in the fort. As I could then walk with a staff 
in my hand, I went out of the door which w^as just by the wall of the fort, 
and stood upon the wall and viewed the Indians ; m a huddle before the gate 
were more barrels of powder, bullets, etc., and everyone taking what suited. 
I saw the Indians also march off in rank, entire— likewise the French 
Canadians and some regulars. After viewing the Indians and French in 
different positions, I computed them by about four hundred, and wondered 
that they attempted to go out against Braddock with so small a party. I saw 
them in high hopes that I would soon see them fly before the British troops, 
ancl that General Braddock would take the fort and rGscu6 mG. 


I remained anxious to know the event of this day; but in the afternoon I 
a’^ain observed a great noise and commotion in the fort; and though at that 
tinm I could not micierstand French, yet I found that it was the voice of joy 
and triumph, and feared that they had received what I called bad news. 


I had observed some of the old country soldiers speak Dutch j as I spoke 
Dutch I went to one of them and asked him what was the news. He told me 
that a runner had just arrived, who said that Braddock would certainly be 
defeated; that the Indians and French had surrounded him, and were 
concealed behind trees and in gullies and kept a constant fire upon the Eng- 
lish, and that they saw the English falling in heaps, and if they did not take 


the river, which was the only gap, and make their escape, there would not 
be one now left alive before sundown. 


Some time after this I heard a number of scalp halloos, and saw a com- 
pany of Indians and French coming hi. I observed they had a great many 
bloody scalps, grenadiers’ caps, British canteens, bayonets, etc., with them. 


[‘ There exists a very picturesque side-light on Braddock’s defeat in the 
words of Colonel James Smith, who was a captive among the Indians at the 
time, and from whose narrative we shall quote. It is included in Archibald 
Loudon’s “ Selection of Some of the Most Inter- esting Narratives of 
Outrages Committed by the Indians in their Wars with the \ hite People, 
from which we quote by permission of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Publishing 
Companjp Colonel Smith had been badly wounded in running the gantlet, 
but his life had been spared. | 
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They brouglit the news that Bradclock was defeated. After that another 
company came in, and appeared to be about one hundred and chiefly 
Indians, and it seemed to me that almost every one of this company was 
carrying scalps. After this came another company vdth a number of wagon 
horse, and also a great many scalps. Those that were coming in and those 
that hatl arrived kept a constant firing of small arms, and also the great guns 
in the fort, w’hich were accompanied with the most hideous sliouts and 


yells from all ([uarters ; so that it appeared to me as if the infernal regions 
had broken loose. 


About sundown I belield a small party coming in with about a dozen 
prisoners, stripiied naked, with their hands tied behind their backs, and their 
faces and part of their bodies blacked ; these prisoners they burned to death 
on the bank of Alleghany river oppo.site to the fort. I stood on the fort wall 
until I beheld them begin to burn one of these men ; they had him tied to a 
stake and kept touching him with firebrands, red-hot irons, etc., and_ he 
screaming in a most doleful manner— the Indians in the mean time yelling 
like infernal spirits. As this scene appeared too shocking for me to behold, I 
retired to my lodgings both sore and sorry. 


When I came into my lodgings I saw Russell’s Seven Sermons, which they 
had brought from the field of battle, which a Frenchman made a present of 
to me. From the best information I could receive, there were only seven 
Indians and four French killed in this battle, and five hundred British lay 
dead hi the field, besides what were killed in the river on their retreat. The 
morning after the battle I saw Braddock’s artillery brought into the fort; the 
same day I also saw several Indians in British officers’ dress, wdth sash, 
half-moon, laced hats, etc., which the British then wore.” 


THE BATTLE OF LAKE GEORGE 


The three remaining expeditions which the British ministry had planned for 
that year’s campaign were attended with various results. Acadia, as we have 
seen, was quickly reduced by the forces of Colonel Monkton; but the 
glories of this easy victory were tarnished by an act of high-handed oppres-— 
sion. The expedition against Niagara was a total failure, for the troops did 
not even reach their destination. The movement against Crown Point met 
with no better success, as regards the main object of the enterprise. Owing 
to the lateness of the season, and other causes, the troops proceeded no far= 
ther than Lake George ; but the attempt was marked by a feat of arms 
which, in that day of failure, was greeted both in England and America as a 
signal victory.’ 


_ The troops destined for the expedition against Crown Point, consisting 
principally of the militia of Connecticut and Massachusetts, were intrusted 
to General (afterwards Sir William) Johnson. In June and July about six 
thousaiid New England men, having Phineas Lyman as their major-general, 
were joined by General Johnson, with about thirty-four hundred irregulars 
and Indians, towards the end of August, and advanced towards Lake 
George. Dieskau, in the mean time, having ascended Lake Champlain with 
two thou- sand men from Montreal, suddenly attacked the camp of 
Johnson. Johnson had sent out a thousand Massachusetts men, under 
Ephraim Williams, and a body of Mohawk Vvarriors, under a famous chief 
called Hendrick, for the purpose of intercepting their return. This 
detachment fell in with the whole force of Dieskau’s army in a narrow 
defile, and were driven back with great 
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slaughter, Williams and Hendrick being soon slain It ivas tins Williams 
who, when passing through Albany, made his will, leaving his property, in 
case of his death, to found a free school for western Massachusetts, which is 
now the Williams College ; a better monument, as Hildreth h justly 
observes, 


than any victory would have been. .ip 
The firing being heard in the camp of Johnson, a breastwork of felled 


trees was therefore hastily constructed, and a few cannon mounted; and 
scarcely had the fugitives reached the camp, when the enemy appealed who 
met with so warm a reception from the newly Planted cannon that the 
Canadian troops and the Indians soon fled, greatly to the chagrin of 
I\ieskau. Johnson, being early wounded, retired from the fight, and the New 
Eiij, landers, under their own officers, fought bravely for five hours. was a 
terrible day for the French; nearly all their regulars perished and Dieskau 
was mortally wounded. Instead of pursuing his advantage, Johnson spent 


the autumn in erecting a fort on the site of his encampment ca led Port \ ill- 
iam Henry, and, the season being late, dispersed his army to their respective 
provinces; In the mean time the French were strengthening their position at 
Crown Point, and fortifying Ticonderoga. These actions are known as the 
battle of Lake George.’ [Johnson was made a baronet and voted pMUU-J 
Beniamin Franklin having about this time published an account of the rapid 
increase of population in the United States, the attention of England was 
turned to the immensely growing_ power of her colonies. Let us hear the 
reasoning of the two parties on this subject. ^ 


royal governor, Shirley, who had been appealed to, that the calculations are 
right. The number of the inhabitants is doubled every twenty years. He 
admitted that the demand for British manufactures and the employment of 
shipping increased in an equal ratio ; also that the sagacity which had been 
displayed in the plan of union proposed at the late congress at Albany might 
justly excite the fear of England lest the colonists should throw off their 
dependence on the mother country and set up a government of their own. 
But added he, let it be considered how various are the present constitutions 
of their respective governments; how much their interests dash, and how 
opposed their tempers are, and any coalition among them will be found to 
be impossible. “ At all events,” said he, “ they could not maintain such an 
independency without a strong naval force, which it must be evei the 
iDower of Great Britain to prevent. Besides, the seven thousand troops 
vdiicii his majesty has in America, and the Indians at command, providecl 
the provincial governors do their duty, and are maintained independent of 
the 


assemblies, may easily prevent any such step being taken.” 


The royal governor of Virginia, Dinwiddie, urged upon parliament ^ ms 
plan of a general land and poll tax, begging, however, that the plan might 
come entirely as from them ; he urged also the subversion of charter- 
govern- ments, arguing that all would remain in a distracted condition until 
his majesty took the proprietary government into his own hands. Another 
advised that Duke William of Cumberland should be sent out as sovereign 
of the united provinces of British America, on the plea that in a few years 
the colonies of America would be independent of Britain. 


These fears were prophetic of the future, and indeed \vere but an echo of the 
popular sentiment. Franklin was thinking, and acting, and scattering abroad 
words which were winged seeds of liberty ; W ashington was alr/dy doing 
great deeds ; and John Adams, then the young teacher of a New Eng- [‘ 
Parkman’i says “the Crown Point expedition was a failure disguised under 
an inci- dental success.” ] 
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land frce-scliool wp giving words to ideas which thousands besides himself 
weie prepared to turn into deeds. “All creation,” said he, “is liable to 
change, mighty states are not exempted. Soon after the Reformation a few 
people came out here for conscience sake. This apparently trivial inci— 


UiesV’tmbulenf ‘r America. If we can remove 
wifi in^ according to the exactest calculation, 
will 111 anothei century become more numerous than England itself. All 


mope will not be able to subdue us. The only way to keep us from setting 
was stogTh disunite us.” They had learned already that union 


THE DISASTEOHS CAMPAIGN OF 1756-1757 


The plan of the campaign for 1756, arranged by a convention of provincial 
goveinois at New Tork, was similar to that of the preceding year-the re-c 
uction of Cromi Pomt, Niagara, and Fort DuquLne. tL‘ enrolling of 
volunteer mihtia went on; Benjamin Franklin being active for this purpose 


onth£f?ont?£Af/ If himself now assuming military command as a 
colonel on the fi on tier from the Delaware to the Maryland line. The 
frontiers of 
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ini w ^ continued to suffer severely, though Washington, with fifteen 
hundred W utmost for their protection. It was difficult to obtain a 


larger volunteer force,’ on account, said Dinwiddle, writing to the board of 
fn£ ^ subject, of our not daring to part with any of our white men u 
(hstance, as we must have a watch over our negro slaves.” 


nf F now continued two years without any formal declaration 


of hostilities between Great Britain and France. In May, however, of this 
year it was made. In June General Abercrombie, who superseded Shirley ^ 
proceeded to Albany. Abercrombie, deeming his forces insufficient foi the 
proposed campaign, determined to wait for the arrival of Lord Loudon now 
appointed commander-m-chief. This occasioned a delay until the end of 
July. In the mean time the French, under the marquis of Montcalm “ccessor 
to the baron Dieskaip taking advantage of the tardiness of the ® an attack 
on Fort Oswego. The Forts Oswego and Ontario were taken. Upwards of 
one thousand men and one hundred and thirty-five pieces of artillery, a 
great amount of stores, and a fleet of boats and small 


orMonSn/™ expedition, fell into the hands 


Nations and induce them to assume a position of neu-hMity Montcalm 
destroyed the forts, after which he returned to Canada these disasters were 
as discouraging as the defeat of Braddock had been in the former year 
Feebleness and incapacity characterised the campaign, the Indians, incited 
by the French, renewed their border depredations; and t le (Quakers 
incurred no inconsiderable ignominy by persisting to advocate tlie cause of 
the Indians, holding conferences with them and forming treaties 01 peace. 
But though these measures were against the spirit of the time tliey 
persevered, and succeeded in thus defending the frontiers of Pennsvlvania 
as well as some of the other colonies by force of arms. 


On July 9th, 1757, Loudon sailed with six thousand regulars against 
Louisburg, and on the 13th reached Halifax, where he was reinforced by 
eleven sail of the line, under Admiral Holbourn, with six thousand 
additional troops. Nothing, however, was done; for on learning that 
Louisburg was prnsoned by six thousand men, and that a large French fleet 


lay in her harlDour, the expedition was abandoned, and Loudon returned to 
New York. 


SU the histoky of the united states 

rifun/ftn ?iSir]Vcln 

eince until the ammunition being exhausted, and no relief coming Ho“ ,, 
Cl;h” ‘p,uS£inSrhtgtage -I’.\lSng S i’AIZ blo‘od’: 


® 1 r™Tof Ids ™n retreltld for protect^^^ to the French camp; great 
nunibeJs fled to the woods, where they suffered extremely; many were 
nevel 


““<Tim unfortunate results of the campaigns of 1756-1757 were extremely 
huilfatIng to ^ -d so strong was the fef “8 


fo”mSfl“e:Sw^ 


Lord Loudon was recalled; additional forces was raised in Ameiica, anc . 
krge naval armament and twelve thousand 


Afim-p-reat exoenditure of money and of blood on the part oi tno 


4io-lish the^French still held all the disputed territory The English were 
stiU in noss4sions of the Bay of Fundy, it is true ; but Louisburg, 
commanding, id eScedf the St. Lawrence, Crown Point and Ticonderoga on 
Lake Ciiamplain Froiitenac and Niagara on Lake Ontario, Presque Island 
or> L* ® Lie md the chain of posts thence to the Ohio, were still m the 
hands of the Fren’clf They had driven the Enghsh from Fort Oswego and 
pke George, and had compiled the Six Nations to neutrality. A devastating 
war was 


raring along the whole northwestern frontier ; scalpnig parties advanced to 


the very centre of Massachusetts, to within a short distance of Philadelphia, 
and kept Maryland and Virginia in perpetual alarm. 


THE SUCCESSES OF 1758-1759 


The campaign of 1758 began in earnest. Pitt addressed a circular to the 
colonies demanding at least twenty thousand men ; the crown undertook to 
provSrkrml anmmnition, tents, and provisions; the colonies w/ere to raise 
clothe and pay the levies, but w’ere to be reimbursed by parliament. 
ThE’enScTetic impuL was chekully responded to. Massachusetts voted 
seven thousand men, be.sides such as were needed for frontier (defence The 
Advances of Massachusetts during the year amounted ‘about £-00,00). The 
tax on real estate amounted to 13s. 4d ia the pound. Connec ici five 
thousand men; New Hampshire and Rhode Island a regiment of hundred 
men each;’ New Jerse} one thousand ; Pennsy vama appr“ £100 000 
for bringing tw^o thousand seven hundred men into the fiekl , V iL,u ^ 
raised two thoasand. To co-operate with these colonial levies, the Roya 
Americans w‘ere recalled from Canada, and large reinforcements were sent 
from 


9999 


r> The French have been Ifitterly blamed for permitting this a 
offilArsnse’dev‘‘rvTffkrtT 


the Indians to take his life instead. The Canadian militia, however, says 1 
arkman,» failed atrociously to do their duty.”] 
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England. Abercrombie, the new commander-in-cliief, fomid fifty thousand 
men at his cCUsposal— a greater nmiiber than the whole male population of 
New France. The total number of Canadians able to bear arms was twenty 
thou- sand; the regular troops amomited to about five thousand; besides 
which the constant occupation of war had caused agriculture to be 
neglected. Canada was at this time almost in a state of famine. “I shudder,” 
wrote Montcalm to the French government in February, 1758, “when I think 
of provisions. The famine is very great; New France needs peace, or sooner 
or later it must fall ; so great is the number of the Enghsh; so great our 
diffi- culty in obtaining supplies.” The French army, and the whole of 
Canada, were put on restricted allowance of food. 


The campaign, as we have said, began in earnest; there was no trifling, no 
delay. Three simultaneous expeditions were decided upon: against 
Louisburg, Ticonderoga, and Fort Duquesne. In Jime, Boscawen appeared 
before Louisbm’ g with thirty-eight ships of war, convoying an army of 
fourteen thousand men, chiefly regulars, under General Amherst, but 
including a considerable body of New England troops. The siege 
commenced. It was here that General Wolfe first distinguished himself in 
America; his amiable disposition and calm, clear judgment early won the 
esteem and admiration of the colonists. The siege was conducted with great 
skill and energy, and on the 27th of July this celebrated fortress was in the 
hands of the English, and with it the islands of Cape Breton, Prince 
Edward’s Island, and their dependencies. The garrison became prisoners of 
war; the inhabitants were shipped off to France. Such was the end of the 
French power on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


While the siege of Louisburg was going forv\ard, General Abercrombie, 
with sixteen thousand men and a great force of artillerjq advanced against 
Ticonderoga and Crovm Point. Landing near the northern extremity of Lake 
George, the march commenced through a thick wood towards the fort, 
which Montcalm held with about four thousand men. The vanguard — 
headed by the yoimg and gallant Lord Howe, who, like Wolfe, had already 
gained the enthusiastic affection of the Americans — ignorant of the 
ground, lost their way and fell in with a French scouting party, when a 
skirmish took place, and, though the enemy was driven back. Lord Howe 
fell. The grief of the provincial troops, and indeed of the whole northern 


colonies, was very great for the loss of this brave young man, to whose 
memory Massachusetts afterwards erected a monmnent in Westminster 
Abbey. 


The death of Lord Howe is said to have considerably abated the ardour of 
the troops; nevertheless, Abercrombie, without waiting for the coming up of 
his artillery, hastened on the attack of Ticonderoga, having been assured 
that the works were unfinished, and that it might easily be taken. The result, 
however, proved the contrary. With the loss of about two thousand killed 
and wounded, Abercrombie was repulsed, and the next day made a 
disorderly retreat to Fort William Henry. [The French lost only three 
himdred and thirty-seven. | 


Colonel Bradstreet obtained from Abercrombie, after tins defeat, a detach- 
ment of three thousand men, and with these, having marched to Oswego, he 
crossed Lake Ontario, and on the 25th of August attacked Fort Frontenac, 
which in two days’ time .surrendered. 


The expedition against Fort Duquesne was intrusted to General John’ 
Forbes, who early in July commenced his march with seven thousand men, 


[‘ Not Joseph Forbes, as Bancroft f and others ‘n’rite it. ] 
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includina: the Pennsylvanian and \drginian levies, the Royal Americans, 
recalled from South Carolina, and a body of Cherokee Indians. Washington, 
who headed the Virginian troops, and was then at Cumberland ready to join 
the main army, advised that the military road cut by Braddock s army 
should be made use of; instead of which, Forbes, induced by some“ 
Pennsylvanian land-speculators, commenced making a new road from Ray 
s Town, where the Pennsylvanian forces were stationed, to the Ohio. 


Whilst a needless delav was thus caused. Major Grant, who with eight 
hundred men had been sent forward to reconnoitre, was repulsed with the 
loss of three hundred men and himself taken prisoner. A number of French 
prisoners accideri tally brougnt in revealed the feeble state of the garrison, 
and it was resolved to push for~ ward immediately. They succeeded in 
arriving at the fort on the 25tli o November, when it was found to be a pile 
of rums, the garrison having set fire to it the day before and retired down 
the Ohio. The pos‘ssion of this post caused great joy. New works were 
erected on the site of Duqu‘ne, the name of which was now changed to Fort 
Pitt, afterwards Pittsbiwg. The con~ sequence of this success was 
immediately seen by the disposition which the Indians showed for peace. 
The frontiers of Virginia and Maryland were relieved from their incursions; 
and at a grand council held at Easton, in Pennsylvania, not only deputies of 
the Six Nations, but from their dependent tribes, the Delawares and others, 
met Sir William Jolmson and the governors of New York and New Jersey, 
and solemn treaties of peace were entered into. 


The great object of the campaign of 1759 was the so long desired conquest 
of Canada. The intention of the British minister was communicated to the 
various colonial assemblies under an oath of secrecy ; and this, together 
with the faithful reimbursement of their last year’s expenses, induced such a 
general activity and zeal that early in the spring twenty thousand coRnial 
troops were ready to take the field. In consequence of his disaster at 
Ticonderoga, Abercrombie was superseded, and General Amherst became 
commander-m- chief . The plan for the campaign was as follows ; Wolfe, 
who after the taking of Louisburg had gone to England, and was now 
returning with a powerful fleet, was to make a direct attack on Quebec; 
Amherst was directed to take Ticonderoga and Crowm Point, and so 
proceed northerly; while General Prideaux, who commanded the provincial 
troops and Indians, was to descend the St. Lawrence after taking Fort 
Niagara, and join Amherst in an attack on Montreal. Such was the proposed 
plan. The three divisions were intended to enter Canada by three different 
routes of conquest, all to merge finally in the conquest of Quebec, the great 
heart of the French power and dominion 


in America. .i* ti 


According to arrangement, Amherst arrived before Ticonderoga m July 
with eleven thousand men, when, the garrison of the fort having been 
weakened by the withdrawal of forces for the defence of Quebec, both this 
and Crovn Point surrendered without difficulty ; the w’ ant of vessels, 
how/ever, prevented him for some time either proceeding to join Wolfe at 
Quebec or attacking Montreal. General Prideaux on the 6th pf July effected 
a landing near Fort Niagara without opposition. The bursting of a gun, 
however, kilted hi^fi when the command devolved on Sir William Johnson. 
Twelve hundred French and an equal number of Indian auxiliaries, 
advancing to the relief of the garrison, gave battle to the English, and were 
routed with great loss, leaving a considerable number prisoners; on Avhich 
the dispirited garrison capitulated. The surrender of this post cut off all 
communication between Canada and the southwest. 


Disappointed in receiving important reinforcements, Wolte was compelled 
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to commence the siege of Quebec alone. The presence of Wolfe had already 
inspired the most unbounded confidence. His army consisted of eight 
thousand men ; his fleet, commanded by Admirals Saunders and Holmes, 
consisted of twenty-two ships of the line and the same number of frigates 
and armed vessels. The brigades were commanded by Robert Monckton, 
afterwards governor of New York, and the conqueror of Martinique. Wolfe 
selected as his adjutant-general Isaac Barre, his old associate at Louisburg, 
an Irish> man of humble birth, but brave, eloquent, and ambitious.? 


PARKMAn’s account of WOLFE AND MONTCALM AT QUEBEC 


General IVolfe formed his camp immediately below Quebec, on the island 
of Orleans. From thence he could discern at a single glance how arduous 
was the task before him. Piles of lofty cliffs rose with sheer ascent on the 


northern border of the river, and from their summits the boasted citadel of 
Canada looked down in proud security, with its churches and convents of 
stone, its ramparts, bastions, and batteries, while over them all, from the 
very brink of the precipice, towered the massive walls of the castle of St. 
Louis. Above, for many a league, the bank was guarded by an unbroken 
range of steep acclivities. Below, the river St. Charles, flowing into the St. 
Lawrence, “washed the base of the rocky promontory on which the city 
stood. Lownr yet lay an army of fourteen thousand men, under an able and 
renowned commander, the marquis of Montcalm. His front was covered by 
intrenchments and batteries, which lined the bank of the St. Lawrence ; his 
right wing rested on the city and the St. Charles ; his left, on the cascade 
and deep gulf of Montmorenci; and thick forests extended along his rear. 
Opposite Quebec rose the high promontory of Point Levi ; and the St. Law- 
rence, contracted to less than a mile in width, flowed between, with deep 
and powerful current. To a chief of less resolute temper it might well have 
seemed that art and nature were in league to thwart his enterprise ; but a 
mind like that of Wolfe could only have seen in this majestic combination 
of forest and cataract, mountain and river, a fitting theatre for the great 
drama about to be enacted there. 


Yet nature did not seem to have formed the young English general for the 
conduct of a doubtful and almost desperate enterprise. His person was 
slight, and his features by no means of a martial cast. His feeble constitution 
had been undermined by years of protracted and painful disease. His kind 
and genial disposition seemed better fitted for the quiet of domestic life 
than for the stern duties of military command ; but to these gentler traits he 
joined a high enthusiasm and an unconquerable spirit of daring and 
endurance which made him the idol of his soldiers, and bore his slender 
frame through every hardship and exposure. The work before him 
demanded all his cour- age. How to invest the city, or even bring the army 
of Montcalm to action, was a problem which might have perplexed a 
Hannibal. A French fleet lay in the river above, and the precipices along the 
northern bank “vere guarded 


* “T have this day signified to Mr. Pitt that he may dispose of my slight 
carcass as he pleases ; and that I am ready for any undertaking within the 
reach and compass of my skill and cunning. I am in a very bad condition, 


both with the gravel and rheumatism; but I had much rather die than decline 
any kind of service that offers. If I followed my own taste, it would lead me 
into Germany; and if my poor talent was consulted, they should place me to 
the cavalry, because nature has given me good eyes, and a warmth of 
temper to follow the first impressions. However, it is not our part to choose, 
but to obey.” — Letter oj Wolje to William Rickson Salis— bury, Deeember 
1st, 17 oS. 
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at every accessible point by sentinels and outposts. U olfe would have 
crossed the Montmorenci by its upper ford, and attacked the French army 
on its left and rear; but the plan was thwarted by the nature of the ground 
and the sleepless vigilance of his adversaries. Thus baffled at every other 
point, he formed the bold design of storming Montcalm’s position in front, 
and on the afternoon of July 31st a strong body of troops was embarked in 
boats, and, covered by a furious cannonade from the English ships and 
batteries, landed on the beach just above the mouth of the Montmorenci. _ 
The grena~ diers and Royal Americans were the first on shore, and their ill- 
timed impetu- osity proved the ruin of the plan. Without waiting to receive 
their orders or form their ranks, they ran pell-mell across the level ground, 
and with loud shouts began, each man for himself, to scale the heights 
which rose in front, crested with intrenchments and bristling with hostile 
arms. The French at the top threw volley after volley among the hot-headed 
assail~ ants. The slopes were soon covered with the fallen, and at that 
instant a storm, which had long been threatening, burst with sudden fury, 
drenched the combatants on both sides with a deluge of rain, extinguished 
for a moment the fire of the French, and at the same time made the steeps so 


slippery that tlie grenadiers fell repeatedly in their vain attempts to climb. 
Night was coming on with double darkness. The retreat wms sounded, and 
as the English re-embarked, troops of Indians came whooping down the 
heights and hovered about their rear, to murder the stragglers and the 
wounded; while exulting cries of Vive le roi from the crowded summits 
proclaimed the triumph of the enemy. 


With bitter agony of mind Wolfe beheld the headlong folly of his men, and 
saw more than four hundred of the flower of his army fall a useless sacri- 
fice. The anxieties of the siege had told severely upon his slender con~ 
stitution, and not long after this disaster he felt the first symptoms of a 
fever, Avhich soon confined him to his couch. Still his mind never wavered 
from its purpose, and it was while lying helpless in the chamber of a 
Canadian house, where he had fixed his headquarters, that he embraced the 
plan of that heroic enterprise which robbed him of life and gave him 
immortal fame. It was resolved to divide the little army, and while one 
portion remained before Quebec to alarm the enemy by false attacks and 
distract their attention from the scene of actual operation, the other was to 
pa.ss above the town, land under cover of darkness on the northern shore, 
climb the guarded heights, gain the plains above, and force Montcalm to 
quit his vantage-ground, and perhaps to offer battle. The scheme was daring 
even to rashness; but its singular audacity was the secret of its success. 


Early in September a crowd of shii)s and transports, under Admiral Holmes, 
passed the city amidst the hot firing of its batteries, while the troops 
designed for the expedition, amounting to scarcely five thousand, marched 
upward along the southern bank, beyond reach of the cannonade. All were 
then embarked, and on the evening of the 12th, Holmes’s fleet, with the 
troops on board, lay safe at anchor in the river, several leagues above the 
town. These operations had not failed to awaken the suspicions of 
Montcalm, and he had detached i\I. Bougainville to watch the movements 
of the Eng- lish and prevent their landing on the northern shore. 


Tlie eventful night of the 12th was clear and calm, with no light but that of 
the stars. Within two hours before daybreak thirty boats, crowded with 
sixteen hundred soldiers, cast off from the vessels and floated downward, in 
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perfect order, with the current of the ebb tide. To the boundless joy of the 
army, Wolfe’s malady had abated, and he was able to command in person. 
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He sat ill the stem of one of the boats, pale and weak, but borne up to a 
calm height of resolution. Every order had been given, every arrangement 
made, and it only remained to face the issue. The ebbing tide sufficed to 
bear the boats along, and nothing broke the silence of the night but the 
gurgling of the river and the low voice of Wolfe, as he repeated to the 
officers about him the stanzas of Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 
which had recently appeared and which he had just received from England. 
Perhaps, as he uttered those strangely appropriate words, 


“ The paths of glory lead but to the grave,” 


the shadows of his own approaching fate stole with mournful prophecy 
across his mmd. “Gentlemen,” he said, as he closed his recital, “I would 
rather have written those lines than take Quebec to-morrow.” 


As they approached the landing-place the boats edged closer in towards the 
northern shore, and the woody precipices rose high on their left, like a wall 
of undistinguished blackness. 


“Qui vive?” shouted a French sentinel from out the impeiuuous gloom. 


“La France!” answered a captain of Fraser’s Highlanders, from the fore- 
most boat. 


“A quel regiment?” demanded the soldier. 


“ De la Reine!” promptly replied the Highland captain, who chanced to 
know that the regiment so designated formed part of Bougainville’s com- 
mand. As boats were frequently passing down the river with supplies for the 
garrison, and as a convoy from Bougaimulle was expected that very night, 
the sentinel was deceived, and allowed the English to proceed. They 
reached the landing-place in safety— an indentation in the shore, about a 
league above the city, and now bearing the name of Wolfe’s Cove. Here a 
narrow path led up the face of the heights, and a French guard was posted at 
the top to defend the pass. The general was one of the first on shore. 


At the point where the Highlanders landed, one of their captains, Donald 
IMacdonald, apparently the same whose presence of mind had just saved 
the enterprise from ruin, was climbing in advance of his men, when he was 
chal- lenged by a sentinel. He replied in French, by declaring that he had 
been sent to relieve the guard and ordering the soldier to Avithdraw. Before 
the latter AA’as undeceived, a crowd of Highlanders were close at hand, 
AAffiile the steeps below were thronged with eager climbers, dragging 
themselves up by trees, roots, and bushes. The guard turned out and made a 
brief though brave resistance. In a moment they AA’ere cut to pieces, 
dispersed, or iirade prisoners, Avhile men after men caihe swarming up the 
height and quickly formed upon the plains aboAm. [Meanwhile the A’essels 
had dropped cloaaui-Avard Avith the current and anchored opposite the 
landing-place. The remain- ing troops Avere disembarked, and, Avith the 
daAAm of day, the AA’hole were brought in safety to the shore. 


The sun rose, and from the ramparts of Quebec the astonished peo])le saAv 
the Plains of Abraham glittering AAuth arms, and the dark-red lines of the 
English forming in array of battle. Breathless messengers had borne the cvif 
tidings to I[Montcalm, and far and near his wide-extended camp resounded 
AA’ ith the rolling of alarm drums and the din of startled preparation. He, 
too, had had his struggles and his sorrows. The civil poAver had tliAvarted 
him; famine, discontent, and disaffection Avcre rife among his soldiers, and 
no small portion of the Canadian militia had dispersed Ironi sheer 

stai’A’ ation. In spite of all, he had trusted to hold out till the AAunter frosts 
should drive 
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the invaders from before the town, when, on that disastrous morning, the 
news of their successful temerity fell like a cannon-shot upon his ear. Still 
he assumed a tone of confidence. “ They have got to the weak side of us at 
last,” he is reported to have said, “ and we must crush them with our 
numbers.” With headlong haste his troops were pouring over the bridge of 
the St. Charles and gathering in heavy masses under the western ramparts of 
the town.’ 


Full in sight before them stretched the long, thin lines of the British forces 
— the half-wild Highlanders, the steady soldiery of England, and the hardy 
levies of the provinces — less than five thousand in number, but all inured 
to battle, and strong in the full assurance of success. Yet, could the chiefs of 
that gallant army have pierced the secrets of the future, could they have 
foreseen that the victory which they burned to achieve would have robbed 
England of her proudest boast, that the conquest of Canada would pave the 
way for the independence of America, their swords would have dropped 
from their hands, and the heroic fire have gone out within their hearts. 


It was nine o’clock, and the adverse armies stood motionless, each gazing 
on the other. The clouds hung low, and at intervals warm, light showers 
descended, besprinkling both alike. The coppice and corn-fields in front of 
the British troops were filled with French sharpshooters, who kept up a 
distant, spattering fire. Here and there a soldier fell in the ranks, and the gap 
was filled in silence. At a little before ten the British could see that 
Montcalm was preparing to advance, and in a few moments all his troops 
appeared in rapid motion. They came on in three divisions, shouting after 
the manner of their nation, and firing heavily as soon as they came within 
range. In the British ranks not a trigger was pulled, not a soldier stirred, and 
their ominous composure seemed to damp the spirits of the assailants. It 
was not till the French were within forty yards that the fatal word was given 


; at once, from end to end of the British line, the muskets rose to the level, 
as if with the sway of some great machine, and the whole blazed forth at 
once in one crashing explosion. Like a ship at full career, arrested with 
sudden ruin on a sunken rock, the ranks of Montcalm staggered, shivered, 
and broke before that wasting storm of lead. The smoke rolling along the 
field for a moment shut out the view, but when the white wreaths were 
scattered’ on the wind a wretched spectacle was disclosed— men and 
officers tumbled in heaps, battalions resolved into a mob, order and 
obedience gone , and when the British muskets were levelled for a second 
volley, the masses of the militia were seen to cower and shrink with 
uncontrollable panic. For a few minutes the French regulars stood their 
ground, returning a sharp and not ineffectual fire. But now, echoing cheer 
on cheer, redoubling volley on volley, trampling the dying and the dead and 
driving the fugitives in crowds, the British troops advanced and swept the 
field before them. The ardour of the men burst all restraint. They broke into 
a run, and with unsparing slaughter chased the flying multitude to the very 
gates of Quebec. Foremost of all, the light-footed Highlanders dashed along 
in furious pursuit, hewing down the Frenchinen with their broadswords, and 
slaying many in the very ditch of the fortifications. Never was victory more 
quick or more dccisiAX. 


In the short action and jmrsuit the French lost fifteen hundred men, killed, 
wounded, and taken. Of the remainder, some escaped within the city, 


[J There is dispute as to the numbers eng, aged, Knox « setting tlie number 
of the Englisli at 4,828, and that of the French at 7 ,r>00; but other accounts 
reckon the French troops at hardly more than half this number, and Parkinan 
t thinks that, allowin/r for the Frencli detained in garrisoning other posts, 
the forces on the Plains of .Vbraham “seem to have been about equal.” | 
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and others fled across the St. Charles to rejoin their comrades who had been 
left to guard the camp. The pursuers were recalled by sound of trumpet, the 
broken ranks were formed afresh, and the English troops withdrawn beyond 
reach of the cannon of Quebec. Bougainville, with his corps, arrived from 
the upper country, and hovering about their rear, threatened an attack ; but 
when he saw what greeting was prepared for him, he abandoned his purpose 
and withdrew. Townsend and Murray, the only general officers who 
remained unhurt, passed to the head of every regiment in turn and thanked 
the soldiers for the bravery they had shown ; yet the triumph of the victors 
was mingled with sadness as the tidings went from rank to rank that Wolfe 
had fallen. 


In the heat of the action, as he advanced at the head of the grenadiers of 
Louisburg, a bullet shattered his wrist; but he wrapped his handkerchief 
about the wound, and showed no sign of pain. A moment more and a ball 
pierced his side. Still he pressed forward, waving his sword and cheering 
his soldiers to the attack, when a third shot lodged deep within his breast. 
He paused, reeled, and, staggering to one side, fell to the earth. Brown, a 
lieutenant of the grenadiers, Henderson, a volunteer, an ofhcer of artillery, 
and a private soldier raised him together in their arms, and, bearing him to 
the rear, laid him softly on the grass. They asked if he would have a 
surgeon, Imt he shook his head, and answered that all was over with him. 
His eyes closed with the torpor of approaching death, and those around 
sustained his fainting form. Yet they could not withhold their gaze from the 
wild turmoil before them and the charging ranks of their companions 
rushing through fire and smoke. “ See how they run! ” one of the officers 
exclaimed, as the French fled in confusion before the levelled bayonets. “ 
Who run ? ” demanded Wolfe, opening his eyes like a man aroused from 
sleep. “ The enemy, sir,” was the reply; “they give way everywhere.” 
“Then,” said the dying general, “tell Colonel Burton to march Webb’s 
regiment down to Charles river, to cut off their retreat from the bridge. 
Now, God be praised, I will die in peace,” he murmured, and turning on his 
side, he calmly breathed his last. 


Almost at the same moment fell his great adversary, Montcalm, as he 
strove, with vain bravery, to rally his shattered ranks. Struck down with a 
mortal wound, he was placed upon a fitter and borne to the General 
Hospital on the banks of the St. Charles. The surgeons told him that he 
could not recover. “I am glad of it,” was his calm reply. He then asked how 
long he might survive, and was told that he had not many hours remaining. 
“ So much the better,” he said; “I am happy that I shall not live to see the 
sur render of Quebec.” Officers from the garrison came to his bedside to 
ask his orders and instructions. “ I will give no more orders,” replied the 
defeated soldier ; “ I have much business that must be attended to, of 
greater moment than your ruined garrison and this wretched country. My 
time is very short ; therefore, pray leave me.” The officers withdrew, and 
none remained in the chamber but his confessor and the bishop of Quebec. 
To the last, he expressed his contempt for his own mutinous and half- 
famished troops, and his admira- tion for the disciplined valour of his 
opponents. ^ He died before midnight, and was buried at his own desire in a 
cavity of the earth formed by the burst- ing of a bombshell. 


In liis dying hours Montcalm sent the following message to the victorious 
General Town- send: “Monsieur, the humanity of the English sets my mind 
at peace concerning the fate of the French prisoners and the Canadians. Feel 
towards them as they have caused me to feel. Do not let them perceive that 
they have changed masters. Be their protector, as I have been their father.” ] 
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The victoi’ious army encamped bidore Quebec and pushed their prepara- 
tions for the siege with zealous enei’ gy; but before a single gun was brought 
to bear, the white hag was hung out and the garrison surrendered. On the 
18th of September, 1759, the rock-built citadel of Canada passed forever 
from the hands of its ancient masters. 


The victory on the plains of Abraham and the downfall of Quebec filled all 
hJngland with pride and exultation. Canada, crippled and dismembered by 
the disasters of this year’s campaign, lay waiting, as it were, the final stroke 
which was to extinguish her last remains of life and close the eventful story 
of French dominion in vVmerica.‘ 


FAm OF THE IVAR 


General Towmsend returning to England, General Murray w’as left in com- 
mand at Quebec wdth a garrison of five thousand men. The French army 
retired to Montreal, and Levis, wdio had succeeded Montcalm, being 
reinforced by Canadians and Indians, returned the following spring, 1760, 
with six thousand men to Quebec. General Murray left the fortress, anda 
second still more bloody battle w^as fought on the Heights of Abraham. 
Each army lost about a thousand men, but the French maintained their 
ground, and the English took refuge within the fortress. Here they w’ere 
closely invested, until, having received reinforcements, Levis abandoned all 
hope of regaining possesson of Quebec, and returned to Montreal, Avhere 
\Mudreuil, the gov- ernor, assembled all the force of Canada. 


Desirous of completing this great concpiest, the northern colonies joyfully 
contributed their aid, and towards the close of the summer three armies 
w’ere on their wAay to Montreal — Amherst at the head of ten thousand 
men, together wdth one thousand Indians of the Six Nations, headed by Sir 
William Johnson ; Murray with four thousand men from Quebec, and 
Haviland at the head of thirty-five hundred men, by way of Lake 
ChampLain. The force wdiich was thus brought against Montreal was 
irresistible, but it w’as not needed ; Vaudreuil, the governor, surrendered 


without a struggle, September 8th, 1760. The British flag floated on the 
city, and not alone waas possession given of Montreal, but of Presque Isle, 
Detroit, Mackinaw, and all the other posts of western Canada. About four 
thousand regular troops w’ ere to be sent to France, and to the Canadians 
were guaranteed their property and liberty of worship. 


Great was the joy of New York and the New England states in the conquest 
of Canada, as their frontiers were now finally delivered from the terrible 
scourge of Indian warfare. But wdiile they rejoiced from this cause, the 
Carolinian frontiers were suffering from incursions of the Cherokees, wdio 
had been instigated to these measures by the French, who, retiring from 
Fort Duquesne, had pa.ssed through their country on their w/ay to 
Louisiana. General Amherst therefore despatched Colonel Montgomery 
against them, wdro, aided by the Carolinian troops, marched into their 
country, burned their villages, and was on his way to the interior, when they 
in their turn besieged Fort Loudon, wdiich, after great suffering, the 
garrison w’ere com- [lelled to surrender, under promise of a safe conduct to 
the British settlements. This promise, however, was broken; great numbers 
were killed on the w’ay and others taken prisoners, and again the w/ar 
raged on the frontier. The next year Colonel Grant marched with increased 
force into their country ; a terrible battle waas fought, in wdiich the 
Cherokees ivere defeated, their 
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villages burned, and their crops destroyed. Finally they were driven to the 
mountains, and now, subdued and humbled, besought for peace. 


The war between England and France, though at an end on the continent of 
America, was still continued among the West India Islands, France in this 
case also being the loser. Martiniciue, Grenada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent’s — 
every island, in fact, which France possessed among the Caribbees — 
passed into the hands of the English. Besides which, being at the same time 
at war with Spain, England took possession of Havana, the key to the whole 
trade of the gulf of Mexico. 


In November, 1763, a treaty of peace vras signed at Paris, which led to 
further changes, all being favourable to Britain ; whilst Martinique, 
Guadalope, and St. Lucia were restored to France, England took possession 
of St. Vincent’s, Dominica, and Tobago islands, which had hitherto been 
considered neutral. By the same treaty all the vast territory east of the 
Mississippi, from its source to the gulf of Mexico, with the exception of the 
island of New Orleans, was yielded up to the British, and Spain, in return 
for Havana, ceded her possession of Florida. Thus, says Hildreth, was 
vested in the British crown, as far as the consent of rival European 
claimants could give, it, the sovereignty of the whole eastern half of North 
America, from the gulf of Mexico to Hudson’s Bay and the Polar ocean. By 
the same treaty the navigation of the Mississippi was free to both nations. 
France at the same time gave to Spain, as a com~ pensation for her losses in 
the war, all Louisiana west of the Mississippi, which contained at that time 
about ten thousand inhabitants, to whom this transfer was very 
imsatisfactory. 


Three new British provinces were now erected in America: Quebec and 
East and West Florida. East Florida included all the country embraced by 
the present Florida, bounded on the north by the St. Mary’s. West Florida 
extended from the Apalachicola river to the Mississippi; from the 31st 
degree of latitude on the north to the gulf of Mexico on the south, thus 
including portions of the present states of Alabama and Mississippi. The 
boundary of Quebec corresponded with the claims of New York and 
Massachusetts, being a line from the southern end of Lake Nipissing, 
striking the St. Lawrence at the 45th degree of latitude, and following that 
parallel across the foot of Lake Champlain to the sources of the 
Connecticut, and thence along the highlands which separate the waters 
flowing into the St. Lawrence Irom those which fall into the sea.J 


PARKM.Vx’s ACCOUNT OF PONTIAC’S CONSPIRACY, 17G3’a.D. 


AVlien, early in 1763, it was announced to the tribes that the king of France 
had ceded all their country to the king of England, without even asking their 
leave, a ferment of indignation at once became apparent among them, and 
within a few weeks a plot was matured, such as was never before or since 
conceived or executed by a North American Indian. It was determined to 
attack all the English forts upon the same day; then, having destroyed their 
garrisons, to turn upon the defenceless frontier, and ravage and lay waste 
the settlements until, as many of the Indians fondly believed, the English 
should all be driven into the sea and the country restored to its primi- tive 
OAvners. 


It is difficult to determine vdheh tribe Avas first to raise the cry of Avar. 
There AA/ere manyAvho might have done so, for all the savages in the 
back-AY Oods were ripe for an outbreak, and the movement seemed almost 
simul- 
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taneous. But for Pontiac, the whole might have ended in a few troublesome 
inroads upon the frontier and a little whooping and yelling under the walls 
of Fort Pitt. Pontiac was principal chief of the Ottawas. The Ottawas, 
Ojibwas, and Pottawattamies had long been united in a loose kind of con~ 
federacy, of which he was the virtual head. Though capable of acts of mag- 
nanimity, he was a thorough savage, with a wider range of intellect than 


OF THE WORLD 
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those around him, but sharing all their passions and prejudices, their 
fierceness and treachery. His faults were the faults of his race, and they 
cannot eclipse his nobler qualities, the great powers and heroic virtues of 
his mind. His memory is still cherished among the remnants of many 
Algonquin tribes, and the celebrated Tecumseh adopted him for his model, 
proving himself no unworthy imitator. 


Pontiac was now about fifty years old. During the war he had fought on the 
side of France. It is said that he commanded the Ottawas at the memorable 
defeat of Braddock, and it is certain that he was treated with much honour 
by the French officers, and received especial marks of esteem from the 
marquis of Montcalm. When the tide of affairs changed, the subtle and 
ambitious chief trimmed his bark to the current, and gave the hand of 
friendship to the English. That he was disappointed in their treatment of 
him, and in all the hopes that he had formed from their alliance, is 
sufficiently evident from one of his speeches. A new light soon began to 
dawn upon his untaught but powerful mind, and he saw the altered posture 
of affairs under its true aspect. 


It was a momentous and gloomy crisis for the Indian race, for never before 
had they been exposed to such pressing and imminent danger. With the 
downfall of Canada, the tribes had sunk at once from their position of im- 
portance. Hitherto the two rival European nations had kept each other in 
check upon the American continent, and the Indians had, in some measure, 
held the balance of power between them. To conciliate their goodwill and 
gain their alliance, to avoid offending them by injustice and encroachment, 
was the policy both of the French and English. But now the face of affairs 
was changed. The English had gained an undisputed ascendency, and the 
Indians, no longer important as allies, were treated as mere barbarians, who 
might be trampled upon with impunity. Abandoned to their own feeble 
resources and divided strength, they must fast recede and dwindle away 
before the steady progress of the colonial power. Already their best hunting- 
groimds were invaded, and from the eastern ridges of the Alleghanies they 
might see, from far and near, the smoke of the settlers’ clearings rising in 
tall columns from the dark-green bosom of the forest. The doom of the race 
was sealed, and no human power could avert it ; but they, in their ignorance, 


believed otherwise, and vainly thought that, by a desperate effort, they 
might yet uproot and overthrow the growing strength of their destroyers. 


It would be idle to suppose that the great mass of the Indians understood, in 
its full extent, the danger which threatened their race. With them, the war 
was a mere outbreak of fury, and they turned against their enemies with as 
little reason or forecast as a panther when he leaps at the throat of the 
hunter. Goaded by wrongs and indignities, they struck for revenge and for 
relief from the evil of the moment. But the mind of Pontiac could embrace a 
wider and deeper view. The peril of the times was unfolded in its full extent 
before him, and he resolved to unite the tribes in one grand effort to avert it. 
He did not, like many of his people, entertain the absurd idea that the 
Indians, by their unaided strength, could drive the English into the sea. He 
adopted the only plan consistent with reason, that of restoring the French 
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ascendency in the west, and once more opposing a check to British 
encroach-nient. With views like these, he lent a greedy ear to the plausible 
falsehoods of the Canadians, who assured him that the armies of King Louis 
were already advancing to recover Canada, and that the French and their red 
brethren fighting side by side, would drive the English dogs back within 
their own narrow limits. 


_ Revolving these thoughts, and remembering that his ovm ambitious views 
might be advanced by the hostilities he meditated, Pontiac no longer 
hesitated. Revenge, ambition, and patriotism wrought upon him alike and 
he resolved on war. At the close of the year 1762 he sent out ambassLlors to 


the different nations. They visited the country of the Ohio and its tribu-tai- 
ies, passed northward to the region of the upper lakes and the borders of the 
river Ottawa, and far southward towards the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Bearing with them the war-belt of wampum, broad and long, as the 
importance of the message demanded, and the tomahawk stained red, in 
token of war, they went from camp to camp and village to village. 
Wherever they appearecl the sachems and old men assembled to hear the 
words of the great Pontiac. Then the chief of the embassy flung down the 
tomahawk on the ground before them, and, holding the war-belt in his hand, 
delivered with vehement gesture, word for word, the speech with which he 
was charged. It was heard every- where with approval ; the belt was 
accepted, the hatchet snatched up, and the assembled chiefs stood pledged 
to take part in the war. The blow was to be struck at a certain time in the 
month of May following, to be indicated by the changes of the moon. The 
tribes were to rise together, each destroying the English garrison in its 
neighbourhood, and then, with a general rush, the whole were to turn 
against the settlements of the frontier. & 


THE INDIAN WAE AND THE PAXTON BOYS 


A simultaneous attack was unexpectedly made in May, 1763, along the 
whole frontier of Pennsylvania and Virginia. The English traders scattered 
through the region beyond the mountains were plundered and slain. The 
posts between the Ohio and Lake Erie were surprised and taken — indeed, 
all the posts in the western country, except Niagara, Detroit, Fort Pitt, and 
Ligonier. The three latter were closely blockaded, and the troops which 
Amherst hastily sent forward to relieve them did not reach their destination 
without some very hard fighting. This sudden onslaught, falling heaviest on 
Pennsylvania, excited the ferocity of the back settlers, chiefly Presbyterians 
of Scotch and Irish descent, having very little in common with the mild 
spirit of the Quakers. Well versed in the Old Testament, the same notion 
had obtained among them current in the early times of New England and 
Virginia, that as the Israelites exterminated the Canaanites, so they ought to 
exterminate the bloody heathen Indians, stigmatised as the children of Ham. 


Under this impression, and imagining them to be in correspondence with 
the hostile Indians, some settlers of Paxton township attacked the remnant 
of a friendly tribe who were living quietly under the guidance of Moravian 
missionaries at Conestoga, on the Susquehanna. All who fell into their 
hands, men, women, and children, were ruthlessly murdered. Those who 
escaped by being absent fled for refuge to Lancaster, and were placed for 
security in the workhouse there. The “Paxton Boys,” as they called 
themselves, rushed into Lan~ caster, broke open the doors of the 
workhouse, and perpetrated a new 
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massacre 1 It was in vain that Franklin, lately returned from Europe in 
December, denounced these murders m an eloquent and indignant 
pamphleh Such was the fury of the mob, including many persons of 
respectable chai 


acter and Sanding, that they even marched in arms to Philadelphia m 


Snuarv 1764 for the destruction of some other friendly Indians who had 
taken JefuS in that city. Thus beset, these unhappy fugitives att^pted to 
escane to New York, to put themselves under the protection of Sir William 
LTsX the Indian agent fbut Lieutenant-Govermor Golden refused to allow 


‘no 
reneated refusals of the assembly to establish a compulsive one there was 
no oreanised military force in the province except a few regular troops m 
the 


SSs at Philadelphia.. By Franklin’s aid, ^ sr^ll^en Vf drS for the defence of 
the city was speedily enrolled. When the insurgents approached Franklin 


went out to meet them, and after a long negotiation, and agreeing to allow 
them to appoint two delegates to lay f before the assembly, they were 
persuaded to disperse without further blood- shed So ended this most 
disgraceful affair. There was no power in the province adequate to punish 
these outrages The 


ro-established themselves high up the eastern branch of the Susquehanna. 
Five OT six years after, destined yet to suffer further outrages, they 
migrated to thrcountry northwest of the Ohio, and settled, with their 
missionaries, 


in three villages on the Muskingum . , . e e 4 -RrPUli 
General Gage, successor of Amherst as commander-m-chief of the British 


forces in America, had called upon the colonies for troops to assist in 
subduing the Indians. So extensive was the combination that Major BoBus, 
whi attempting to ascend the Mississippi in March, with four hundred men 
to take possession of the Illinois country, was attacked near the present site 
of Fort Adams, and obliged to give over the enterprise. ’ 


remote from the seat of danger, answered Gage s call scantily and reluctant 
y. Virginia furnished seven hundred men, and Pennsylvania one thousand. 
A pack of bloodhounds was sent out from England. Two eyeditions were 
presently organised and sent into the Indian country, one under Bouquet by 
way of Pittsburg, the other under Bradstreet along the lakes. The Indians, 
finding themselves thus vigorously attacked consented to they agreed to 
give up all prisoners, and to relinquish all claims to lands witMn “gunshot 
of any fort, of which the British were authonsed to Mild as many as they 
chose. Indians committing murders on white men were to be given up, to be 
tried by a jury half Indians and half colonists. 


PARKMAN’s account op the death of PONTIAC AND THE END OF 
INDIAN 


POWER 


At the end of September, after protracted conferences with Pontmc and 
other chiefs. Sir William Johnson’s deputy, George Croghan, Detroit and 
departed for Niagara, whence, after a short 


to report the results of his mission to the commander-in-chief. But betore 


[‘ So fierce and active were the war-parties on the borders t\® S/ono- 
AdemTnded” Pennsylvania had recourse to a measure which the frontier 


and isJued a proclamation offering a high bounty for Indian scalps, whether 
Y®’ 


Tbarbwous expedient, fruitful of butcheries and murders, but incapable of 
producing a y 


decisive result, — Parkman.*’ | 
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leaving the Indian country he exacted from Pontiac a promise that in the 
spring he would descend to Oswego and, in behalf of the tribes lately 
banded in his league, conclude a treaty of peace and amity with Sir William 
Johnson. 


Croghan’s efforts had_ been attended with signal success. The tribes of the 
west, of late bristling in defiance and hot for fight, had craved forgiveness, 
and proffered the peaceful calmnet. The war was over; the last fiickerings 
of that wide conflagration had died away ; but the embers still glowed 


beneath the ashes, and fuel and a breath alone were wanting to rekindle 
those deso- lating fires. 


In the mean time a hundred Highlanders of the Forty-second Regiment, 
those veterans whose battle-cry had echoed over the bloodiest fields of 
America, had left Fort Pitt under command of Captain Sterling, and, 
descending the Ohio, undeterred by the rigour of the season, arrived at Fort 
Chartres just as the snows of early winter began to whiten the naked forests. 
The flag of France descended from the rampart, and, with the stern 
courtesies of war, St. Ange yielded up his post, the citadel of the Illinois, to 
its new masters. In that act was consummated the double triumph of British 
power in America. England had crushed her hereditary foe, and France, in 
her fall, had left to irretrievable ruin the savage tribes to whom her policy 
and self-interest had lent a transient support. 


_ Spring returned, and Pontiac remembered the promise he had made to 
visit Sir William Johnson at Oswego. 


We may well imagine with what bitterness of mood the defeated war-chief 
urged his canoe along the margin of Lake Erie and gazed upon the horizon- 
bounded waters and the lofty shores, green with primeval verdure. Little 
could he have dreamed, and little could the wisest of that day have 
imagined, that, within the space of a single human life, that lonely lake 
would be studded with the sails of commerce, that cities and villages would 
rise upon the ruins of the forest, and that the poor mementoes of his lost 
race — the wampum beads, the rusty tomahawk, and the arrowhead of 
stone, turned up by the ploughshare — would become the wonder of 
schoolboys and the prized relics of the antiquary’s cabinet. Yet it needed no 
prophetic eye to foresee that, sooner or later, the doom must come. The star 
of his people’s destiny was fading from the sky, and, to a mind like his, the 
black and withering future must have stood revealed in all its desolation. 


The chiefs passed the portage, and, once more embarking, pushed out upon 
Lake Ontario. Soon their goal was reached, and the cannon boomed hollow 
salutation from the batteries of Oswego. 


Here they found Sir William Johnson waiting to receive them, attended by 
the chief sachems of the Iroquois, whom he had invited to the spot, that 


their presence might give additional weight and solemnity to the meeting. 
Johnson opened the meeting with the usual formalities, presenting his 
auditors with a belt of wampum to wipe the tears from their eyes, with 
another to cover the bones of their relatives, another to open their ears that 
they might hear, and another to clear their throats that they might speak 
with ease. Then, amid solemn silence, Pontiac’s great peace-pipe was 
lighted and passed around the assembly, each man present inhaling a whiff 
of the sacred smoke. These tedious forms, together with a few speeches of 
compliment, consumed the whole morning; for this savage people, on 
whose supposed simplicity poets and rhetoricians have lavished their 
praises, may challenge the world to outmatch their bigoted adherence to 
usage and ceremonial. 


The councils closed on the 31st, with a bomitiful distribution of pres— ents 
to Pontiac and his followers. Thus ended this memorable meeting, in 
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which Pontiac sealed his submission to the English, and renounced forever 
the bold design by which he had trusted to avert or retard the rum ot his 
race His hope of seeing the empire of France restored m America was 
scattered to the winds, ancl with it vanished every rational scheme of _ 
resistance to English encroachment. Nothing now remained but to stand an 
idle spectatoi , Se in the north and in the south, the tide of British power 
rolled westwa cl in resistless might; while the fragments of the rival empire, 
which he would fain have set up as a barrier against the flood, lay scattered 
a miserab e wreck, and while the remnant of his people melted away or fled 
for refuge to remoter deserts. For them the prospects of the future were as 
cleai as they were calamitous. Destruction or civilisation— between these 
lay their choice, and few wdio knew them could doubt which alternative 
they 


^ In 1769 Pontiac wms at St. Louis for twm or tlmee days, when, healing 
that a large number of Indians were assembled at Cahokia, on the opposite 


sicie of the river, and that some drinking bout or other social gathering was 
in uroaress he told St. Ange that he would cross over to see what was going 
forward St. Ange tried to dissuade him, and urged the risk to which he 
would expose himself ; but Pontiac persisted, boasting that he was a match 


for the English and had no fear for his life. _ xr/ v,, j 


An English trader named Williamson was then m the villap He had looked 
on the movements of Pontiac with a jealousy probably not diminished by 
the visit of the chief to the French at St. Louis, and he now‘ resolved not to 
lose so favourable an opportunity to despatch him ith this yew he gained the 
ear of a strolling Indian belonging to the Kaskaskia tribe of the Illinois, 
bribed him with a barrel of liquor, and promised him a if he would kill the 
chief. The bargain was quickly made. When Pont ac entered the forest, the 
assassin stole close upon his track, and, watching nis moment, glided 
behind him and buried a tomahawk in his brain. 


The dead body was soon discovered, and startled cries and wild how lings 
announced the event. The word was caught up from mouth to mouth, and 
the place resounded with infernal yells. The warriors snatched their 
weapons The Illinois took part with their guilty countryman and the few 
followers of Pontiac, driven from the village, fled to spread the tidings and 
call the nations to revenge. Meanwhile the murdered chief lay on the spot 
where he had fallen, until St. Ange, mindful of former friendship, sent to 
claim the body, and buried it with warlike honours near his fort ot bt. Louis 


Thus basely perished this champion of a ruined race. But could his shade 
have revisited the scene of murder, his savage spirit would have exulted m 
the vengeance which overwhelmed the abettors of the crime Whole tribe.s 
were rooted out to expiate it. Chiefs and sachems wLose veins had thrilled 
with his eloquence, young warriors whose aspiring hearts had caught the 
inspiration of his greatness, mustered to revenge his fate, and from the north 
and the east their united bands descended on the villages of the Illinois. 
Tradition has but faintly preserved the memory of the event, and its only 
annalists, men who held the intestine feuds of the savage tribes m no more 
account Wi the quarrels of panthers or wildcats have left hut a meagre 
record. Yet enough remains to tell us that over the grave of Poa^iac more 
blood was poured out in atonement than flowed from the veins of the 


slaugh- tered heroes on the corpse of Patroclus, and the remnant of the 
Illinois who survived the carnage remained forever after sunk in utter 
m/gnihcancy Neither mound nor tablet marked the burial-place of Pontiac. 
For a mausoleum, a city has risen above the forest hero, and the race whom 
he 
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hated with such burning rancour trample with unceasing footsteps over his 
forgotten grave. ^ 


As an epilogue to the story of French and Indian dominion in the United 
States we may quote from another work of Parkman, who has linked his 
name indissolubly with their history : « 


“ The French dominion is a memory of the past, and when we evoke its 
departed shades they rise upon us from their graves in strange, romantic 
guise. Again their ghostly camp-fires seem to burn, and the fitful light is 
cast around on lord and vassal and black-robed priest, mingled with wild 
forms of savage warriors, knit in close fellowship on the same stern errand. 
A boundless vision grows upon us; an untamed continent; vast wastes of 
forest verdure ; mountains silent in primeval sleep ; river, lake, and 
glimmering pool ; wilderness oceans mingling with the sky. Such was the 
domain which France conquered for civilisation. Plumed helmets gleamed 
in the shade of its forests, priestly vestments in its dens and fastnesses of 
ancient barbarism. |\Ien steeped in antique learning, pale with the close 
breath of the cloister, here spent the noon and evening of their lives, ruled 
savage hordes with a mild, parental sway, and stood serene before the direst 
shapes of death.” 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE REVOLUTION OF THE COLONIES 
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The American Revolution was no unrelated event, but formed a part of the 
history of the British race on both continents, and was not without influence 
on the history of mankind. As an event in British history, it wrought with 
other forces in effecting that change in the constitution of the mother 
country which transferred the prerogatives of the crown to the parliament. It 
w’as not a quarrel between two peoples, but, like all those events which 
mark the progress of the British race, it was a strife between two parties, the 
conservatives in both countries and the liberals in both countries; and some 
of its fiercest battles were fought in the British parliarnent. 


There was a contemporaneous British revolution. But the British revolution 
was to regain liberty; the American Re‘‘olution was to preserve liberty. — 
Mellen CHAMBERL.viN.b 


That war with the French by which the possession of North America had 
been confirmed to the English crown had not been carried on without great 
efforts and sacrifices on the part of the colonists. By disease or the sword, 
thirty thousand colonial soldiers had fallen in the struggle. An expense had 
been incurred of upward of sixteen millions of dollars, of which only about 
five millions had been reimbursed by parliament. The royal and proprietary 
governors, to obtain the necessary supplies, had been obliged to yield to 
per~ petual encroachments. The expenditure of the great sums voted by the 
assemblies had been kept, for the most part, in their ovm hands, or those of 
their specially appointed agents; and, contrary to what usually happens, 
executive influence had been weakened instead of strengthened by the war, 
or, rather, had been transferred from the governors to the colonial 


assemblies. In’ the prosecution of hostilities, much of the hardest and most 
dangerous service had fallen to the share of the colonial levies, emplo3Td 
especially as scouts and light troops. 
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With colonies thus taught their strength and their resources, full of trained 
soldiers accustomed to extraordinary efforts and partial co-operation, the 
British ministry now entered on a new struggle — one of which all hke 
former contests were but as faint types and forerunners. Four great wars 
within seventy years had overwhelmed Great Britain vdth heavy debts and 
excessive taxation. Her recent conquests, so far from relieving her 
embarrassments, had greatly increased that debt, which amounted now to 
£140,000,000. It seemed necessary, therefore, by some exertion of 
metropohtan authority, to extract from the colonies, for this purpose, a 
regular and certain revenue.’ 


The authorities in England cast about for the means of accomphshing their 
purpose. There was but one, and this taxation. Now taxation of a certain 
sort was nothhig new to the colonies. They had long borne with taxes for 
the so-called regulation of trade. But the ministry and their sup- porters, not 
content vdth the old taxes, were for raising new ones — taxes for revenue 
as well as for regulation of trade. Taxes were taxes, whether laid upon 
imports or upon anything else ; but the colonies were persuaded at the time, 


and for some time after, that there was a difference, and a vital one. VTien, 
therefore, parhament voted, in the beginning of the year (1764), that it had “ 
a right to tax the colonies,” the colonies took alarm. The Massachusetts 
house of representatives ordered a committee of correspondence with the 
other colonies. _ James Otis, in a pamphlet. The Rights of the British 
Colonies Asserted, exclaimed that “by this [the British] constitution every 
man in the dominions is a free man ; that no part of his majesty’s dominions 
can be taxed without their consent.” “The book,” said Lord Mansfield, chief 
jus— tice of the king’s bench, “is full of vildness.” But it did not satisfy 
many of the colonists, and wilder still, as the chief justice would have said, 
became their assertions of independence. It was not long before the right of 
parha- ment to lay any taxes whatsoever was discussed and denied. The 
opposi- tion of Massachusetts was speedily re-echoed from Pennsylvania, 
and strong instructions to oppose the whole scheme of taxation were given 
to Frankhn, about to depart for England as the agent for the colony to sohcit 
the over- throw of the proprietary government. 


THE STAMP ACT PASSED 


These faint protestations produced no effect on the made-up minds of the 
British ministers. In spite of remonstrances addressed in February, 1765, to 
Grenville by Franklin, and other gentlemen interested in the colonies, 
resolu- tions for an American stamp tax were brought into parliament. The 
London merchants concerned in the American trade petitioned against it ; 
but a con~ venient rule not to receive petitions against money bills excluded 
this as well as those from the colonial assembhes. In reply to Colonel Barre, 
who had served in America and who made a speech against the tax, 
Townshend, one of the ministers, spoke of the colonists as “ children 
planted by our care, nour- ished by our indulgence, and protected by our 
arms.” Barre’s indignant retort produced a great sensation in the house. “ 
They planted by your care ? No; your oppression planted them in America. 
“They nourished by your indulgence? They grew up by your neglect of 
them. They protected by your arms ? Those sons of fiberty have nobly 
taken up arms in your defence. The people, I believe, are as truly loyal 
subjects as the king has, but a people jealous of their liberties, and who will 


vindicate them should they ever be violated.” The bill passed, however, in 
the commons five to one (February 
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27th) ¢ in the lords there was no division nor the slightest opposition A 
clause inserted into the annual Mutiny Act carried out another part of t e 
ministerial scheme, by authorising as many troops to be sent to America as 
the ministers saw fit. For these troops, by a special enactment known as t e 
Quartering Act, the colonies in which they might be stationed vere required 
to find quarters, fire-wood, bedding, drink, soap, and_ candles 


News of the passage of these acts reached Virginia while the assembly was 
sitting Patrick Henry assumed the responsibility of introducing a series of 
resolutions which claimed for the uihabitants of Virginia all the rights of 
born British subjects ; denied any authority anywhere, except in the 
prowncial assembly, to impose taxes upon them ; and denoimced the 
attempt to vest that authority elsewhere as inconsistent with the ancient 
constitution, and subversive of British as well as of American hberty. Upon 


the introduction of these resolutions a hot debate ensued. “Caesar had his 
Brutus, said 


Henry, “ Charles I his Cromwell, and George III - ” “ Treason ! treason ! 


shouted the speaker, and the cry was re-echoed from the house. George III ” 
said Henry, firmly, “may profit by their example. If that be treason, make 
the most of it !” In spite of the opposition of all the old leaders, the 
resolutions passed, the fifth and most emphatic by a majority of only one 


Before these Virginia resolutions reached “Massachusetts the general court 
had met at its annual session. The house of representatives appointed a 
committee of nine to consider what steps the emergency demanded. “That 
committee recommended a convention or congress, to be composed of “ 
com- mittees from the houses of representatives or burgesses in the several 
colonies, to meet at New York on the first Tuesday of October following. 
South Caro- lina was the first to respond by the appointment of delegates ^ 
(July 25th). 


Before the stamps reached America .symptoms of a violent ferment 
appeared. A great elm in Boston, at the comer of the present Washington 
and Essex streets, under which the opponents of the Stamp Act were accus— 
tomed to assemble, soon became famous as “liberty tree.” Those persons 
supposed to favour the ministry were hung in effigy on the branches of this 
elm (August 15th). A mob attacked the house of Oliver, secretary of the 
colony, who had been appointed stamp distributer for [Massachusetts, 
pulled dovm a small building supposed to be intended for a stamp office, 
and fright- ened Oliver into a resignation. Later, maddened with liquor and 
excitement, they proceeded to the mansion of Hutchinson in North square. 
The lieutenant-governor and his family fled for their lives. The house was 
completely gutted, and the contents burned in bonfires kindled in the 
square. The inhabitants of Boston, at a town meeting, unanimously 
expressed their “abhorrence” of these proceedings, and a “civic guard” was 
organised to prevent their repe- tition. Yet the rioters, though well knovm, 
went unpunished— a sure sign of the secret concurrence and goodwill of 
the mass of the community. 


Throughout the northern colonies associations on the basis of forcible 
resistance to the Stamp Act, under the name of “Sons of Liberty” — a title 
borrowed from Barre’s famous speech — sprung suddenly into existence. 
They 


P The subject, by the deliberate resolve of a small majority, was referred to 
a committee, of which Christopher Gadsden was the chairman. After two 
legislatures had beld back, South Carolina, by “his achievement,” 
pronounced for union. “Our state,” he used to sa}’, “particularly attentive to 
the interest and feelings of America, was the first, though at the extreme 
end, and one of the weakest, as well internally as externally, to listen to the 
call of our northern brethren in their distresses. Massachusetts sounded the 
trumpet, but to Caro- lina is it owing that it was attended to. Had it not 
been for South Carolina, no congress would then have happened.” — 
B.cNCROFX.e] 
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spread rapidly from Connecticut and New York into Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, and took up as their special business the 
intimidation of the stamp officers d In all the colonies those officers were 
persuaded or compelled to resign, and such stamps as arrived either 
remained unpacked, or else were seized and burned. The assembly of 
Pennsylvania on September 21st unanimously adopted a series of 
resolutions denouncing the Stamp Act as “unconstitutional and subversive 
of their dearest rights.” Public meetings to protest against it were held 
throughout the colonies. The holding of such meetings was quite a new 
incident, and formed a new era in colonial history. 


MEETING OF THE “ STAMP TAX CONGEESS?” (1765 A.D.) 


In the midst of this universal excitement, at the day appointed by Mas- 
sachusetts (October 7th, 1765), committees from nine colonies met in New 
York. The assemblies of Virginia and North Carolina not having been in 
session since the issue of the Massachusetts circular, no opportunity had 
occurred of appointing committees. New York was in the same predicament 
; but a committee of correspondence, appointed at a previous session, saw 
fit to attend. [Georgia sent a messenger nearly a thousand miles overland to 
ask for a copy of the proceedings.] The congress was organised by the 
appoint= ment of Ruggles as president. A rule was adopted, giving to each 
colony represented one vote. 


In the course of a three weeks’ session a Declaration of the Rights and 
Grievances of the Colonies was agreed to. All the privileges of Englishmen 
were claimed by this declaration as the birthright of the colonists — among 
the rest, the right of being taxed only by their own consent. Since distance 
and local circumstances made a representation in the British parhament 
impossible; these representatives, it was maintained, could be no other than 
the several colonial legislatures. Thus was given a flat negative to a scheme 
lately broached in England by Pownall and others for allowing to the 
colonies a representation in parliament, a project to which both Otis and 
Franklin seem at first to have leaned. 


The several colonial assemblies, at their earliest sessions, gave to the pro- 
ceedings a cordial approval. The first day of November, appointed for the 
Stamp Act to go into operation, came and went, but not a stamp was any- 
where to be seen. Two companies of rioters paraded that evening the streets 
of New York, demanding the delivery of the stamps, which Colden, on the 
resignation of the stamp distributer, and his refusal to receive them, had 
taken into the fort. Colden was hung in effigy. His carriage was seized, and 
made a bonfire of under the muzzles of the gims.c 


The merchants of New York set the example of the non-importation of 
British goods by directing their correspondents in England to ship no more 
goods to them until the repeal of the Stamp Act, and in Philadelphia it was 


resolved in town-meeting that till the repeal of that act no lawyer should 
support the suit of an English creditor against an American debtor, nor any 
American make remittances to England in payment for debt. Instead of 
wearing British cloth, which was formerly a mark of fashion and gentility, 


[‘ The life of the collector of the stamp tax was not an easy one. There is an 
amusing description of a certain publican who went out on a white horse 
into the rural districts, and came back hotly pursued by a mob of farmers. 
As a witness quaintly worded it, he looked like “Death on a pale horse with 
all hell after him.” 
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the wealthiest colonists now clothed themselves in homespun“ habilimente. 
[Stamped papers were required in judicial proceedings, but the judges 
openly omitted their use.] The custom-house officers granted clearances to 
every vessel that sailed, notwithstanding the want of stamped paper./ 


KEPEAL OF THE STAMP ACT (1766) AND NEW DISCONTENTS 


The outbreak in New York led to one result of value. An agreement to 
suspend importations from Great Britain was fortified by the resolution to 
encourage manufactures at home, even by such means as eating no lamb or 
mutton, so that there might be wool enough for the country. All this being 
communicated by a “committee of correspondence” to the other colonies, 
there ensued a general though not a universal abstinence from British 
goods. 


Meanwhile the want of stamp officers, and the indisposition of the colonial 
authorities to enforce the Stamp Act by themselves, _ had left it in a lifeless 
condition. Demands that it should be put out of existence altogether came, 
not from the colonies alone, but from a large number of merchants in Eng- 
land. Conway, Pitt,i and Burke, the greatest of English statesmen at the 
time, took up the opposition. The act had but augmented the expenditures of 
the kingdom without increasing its revenues. It had cost the treasury £12 
000, of which but little more than a twelfth part was returned from duties 
levied in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Quebec, riorida, and the Yest Indies. 
The ministry, then professing to be a liberal one, listened to the general 
clamour for repeal. Amidst the throngs of tradesmen and merchants, 
politicians and statesmen, discussing the question, we see the colonial 
agents all alive to the interests with which they were charged. Foremost 
stood Benjamin Franklin, for several years the agent of Pennsylvania, and 
now called before the house of commons, ivhere he assured his questioners 
that the colonies would never submit to the Stamp Act, nor to any similar 
statute, however much they might yield upon the point of duties to regulate 
com- merce. The repeal was carried (March 18th, 1766), accompanied, 
however, by a Declaratory Act, “for the better securing the dependency of 
his majesty’s dominions in America upon the crovm and parliament of 
Great Britain in all cases whatsoever.” This was the answer of England to 
the congress of America ; the Stamp Act was laid aside, but “ the power of 
taxation m all cases whatsoever” was more tightly grasped than ever. 


The fact that the rejoicings over the repeal of the Stamp Act were 
unmmgled with any apparent misgivings as to the purpose of the 
Declaratory Act shoivs the warmth of the attachment to the mother country. 
vStatues to Pitt and to the king [portraits to Camden, Barre, and Conway], 
with indemnities to those who had suffered from the riots of the preceding 
year, were voted amidst a turbulence of congratulations such as no event 
had ever occasioned in America. Forebodings returned with the following 
year. _ The parliament of 1767 created a board of revenue commissioners 
for America ; passed a Tea Act, by which duties were imposed upon tea and 
other imports into the colonies, for the purpose not only of proffiding for 
troops as before, but of securing fixed salaries for the royal governors and 
the royal judges ; then pronounced the New York assembly incapable of 


legislation until the Quartering Act of 1765 was obeyed by that body, 
hitherto resisting its execution. Here were 


P In our history of England we have .already recounted the contests in that 
country’ over the colonial policy, and have quoted from Pitt’s immortal 
address. ] 
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three measures more comprehensive and more oppressive than any parlia-— 
mentary legislation had as yet been. 


The beginning of the next year (1768) brought out the stern voice ot 
Massachusetts through her representatives, inveighing against all the enact- 
ments of parliament, and calling upon the colonies to join in one firm front 
of resistance. The same spirit showed itself in all classes. The revenue 
com- missioners were soon flying from a riot occasioned by the seizure of 
John Hancock’s sloop Liberty for a fraudulent entry at the custom house. 
Such was the prevailing confusion that British troops were ordered to the 
town (1768). This was too much for Boston. A town-meeting called upon 
the governor (Bernard) to convene the general court. On his refusal, the 
meet-— ing advised the people to get their arms ready, on account, it was 
said, “of <111 approaching war with France then summoned a convention 
fioiii all Massachusetts. This gathered, and again requested the governor to 
sum- mon the legislature. He again re~ fused, and hinted at treason in the 
convention, with reason, indeed, con- sidering the entire novelty of such a 
body to him and to the colony. The convention, not very full of fire, depre- 
cated the displeasure of the governor, and addressed a petition to the king. 
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Just as the convention was separating, the troops arrived under command of 
General Gage, but without finding the ([uarters that were demanded for 
them from Boston, sturdier as a town than Massachusetts as a colony. 


The new year (1769) began with a new provocation, in the shape of an act 
directing that all cases of treason, whether occurring in the colonies or not, 
should be tried in the mother country. This was worse than any taxation, 
worse than any extension of admiralty courts, any demand for * r u r 


quarters, any creation of revenue commissioners, any suspension of 
assemblies ; it struck a blow at the safety of the person as well as the 
freedom of the sub- ject. The planter at Mount Vernon, hitherto calm, 
exclaims with indigna- tion’ that “ our lordly masters in Great Britain will 
be satisfied with nothing less than the deprivation of American freedom.” 
“That no man,” he writes, “ should scruple or hesitate a nimnent to use arms 
in defence of so valuable a blessing, is cleaiiy my opinion. Yet arms, I 
would beg leave to add, should be the last resource.” The Virginia 
assembly, of which Washington was still a member, passed resolutions of 
kindred spirit. Massachusetts was more than ready to follow. The Suffolk 
grand jury indicted the governor of Massachu- setts, the commander-in- 
chief of the colonies in general, \Hth the revenue commissioners and 
officers of the customs, for libelling the province to the ministry. For everv 
fresh provocation was there a fresh resistance, denying more and more of 
the power that was more and more oppressive. 


The house of representatives of Massachusetts, at their first coming together 
(May SlstF resolved that it was inconsistent with their dignity and 
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freedom to deliberate in the midst of an armed force. They refused to enter 
upon the business of supplies, or anything else but redress of grievances. 
They denounced a standing army in time of peace, without the consent of 
the general court, as an invasion of natural rights and their rights as 
Englishmen, highly dangerous to the people, without precedent, and 
unconstitutional. When called upon to refund the expenses already incurred 
in finding quarters for the troops, and to make provision also for the future, 
they rose to a still more indignant strain. 


The same spirit evinced in Virginia pervaded almost the Avhole continent. 
The assembly of South Carolina refused to find quarters for the troops sent 
to that province, and they adopted the Virginia resolutions, as did also the 
assemblies of Maryland and Delaware. The North Carolina assembly did 
the same thing, and was dissolved in consequence ; but the members 
immediately reassembled in their private capacity, as had been done in 
Virginia, and entered into the non-importation agreement. Party lines 
throughout the colonies began now to be strictly dra’ wn. The partisans of 
the mother coimtry were stigmatised as “tories,” while the opponents of 
parliamentary taxation took the name of “whigs” — old names lately 
applied in England as designa- tions for the “king’s friends” and their 
opponents. 


The struggle, indeed, between the two parties in the mother country had 
reached a high pitch. Towards the close of the session of parliament 
Povmall had moved the repeal of Townshend’s Act, and had supported the 
motion in an elaborate speech, in which he showed that the total produce of 


the new taxes for the first year had been less than £16,000; that the 
expenses of the new custom-house arrangements had reduced the net 
proceeds of the crovm revenue in the colonies to only £295, while the 
extraordinary military expenses in America amounted for the same period 
to £170,000; the merchants, mean- while, loudly complaining of the 
decline of trade, an evil which the extension of the non-importation 
agreements threatened to aggravate. Instead of meeting Pownall’s motion 
by a direct negative, the ministers proposed the reference of the subject to 
the next session. 


THE “boston massacre” (1770 A.D.) 


The seventeen months during which the British troops had been stationed in 
Boston, even the agreement of the commanding officer to use only a single 
drum and fife on Simdays, had by no means reconciled the tovmspeople to 
their presence. A mob of men and boys, encouraged by the sympathy of the 
mass of the inhabitants, made it a constant practice to insult and provoke 
them. After numerous fights with straggling soldiers, a serious collision at 
length took place. A picket guard of eight men, provoked beyond endur- 
ance by words and blows, fired into a crowd, killed three persons, and 
danger- ously wounded five others. The bells were nmg; a cry spread 
through the town, “The soldiers are rising!” It was late at night; but the 
population poured into the streets; nor was it without difficulty that a 
general combat was prevented. The next morning, at an early hour, Faneuil 
Hall was filled with an excited and indignant assembly. 


Finally, upon the mianimous advice of the comicil, it was agreed that all the 
troops should be removed. The funeral of the slain, attended by a vast 
concourse of people, was celebrated with all possible pomp. The story of 
the “Boston massacre,” for so it was called, exaggerated into a ferocious 
and unprovoked assault by brutal soldiers on a defenceless people, 
produced every- 
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where intense excitement. The officer and soldiers of the picket guard were 
indicted and tried for murder. They were defended, however, by John 
Adams and Josiah Quincy, two yoimg lawyers, among the most zealous of 
the popular leaders, and so clear a case was made out in their behalf that 
they were all acquitted except two, who were foimd guilty of manslaughter 
and slightly punished. 


The British cabinet meanwhile had undergone great changes. Townshend 
was dead, the Chatham influence was quite extinct, “the king’s friends” 
were predominant, and Frederick North, eldest son of the earl of Guildford, 
by courtesy Lord North, had risen, as the leader of that section, to the heacl 
of the ministry. As it happened, on the very day of the Boston massacre 
Lord North brought forward the promised motion to repeal the whole of 
Townshend’s act except the duty on tea. He could have wished to repeal the 
whole act, could that have been done without giving up the right of taxing 
the colonies — a right he would contend for to the last hour of his life. Lord 
North’s bill of repeal became law in April, 1770. The obnoxious Quartering 
Act, limited by its terms to three years, was suffered silently to expire. But 
the Sugar Act, and especially the tax on tea, as they involved the whole 
principle of parliamentary taxation, were quite sufficient to keep up the dis~ 
content of the colonies. 


THE BUKNING OF THE GASPEE 


The Gaspee, an armed schooner in the revenue service, had given great and 
often unnecessary annoyance to the shipping employed in Narragansett 

Bay. A plan, in consequence, had been formed for her destruction. _ Enticed 
into shoal water by a schooner, to which she had been induced to give 
chase, she grounded (June 10th), and was boarded and burned by a party 
from Providence. In consequence of this daring outrage, an act of 


parliament had passed for sending to England for trial all persons concerned 
in the colonies in burning or destroying his majesty’s ships, dock-yards, or 
military stores. A reward of £600 and a free pardon to any accomplice was 
offered for the discovery of the destroyers of the Gaspee. But though the 
perpetrators were well known, no legal evidence could be obtained against 
them.c 


It has already appeared how small a part of the provocations to the colonies 
consisted in mere measures of taxation. A signal instance of the compre- 
hensive inflictions from the mother country came up in the midst of the 
transactions lately occurred. The repugnance of the colonies to the slave- 
trade, reviving in these times of struggle, brought out renewed expressions 
of opposition and abhorrence. Virginia attempted by her assembly [on 
motion by Thomas Jefferson] to lay restrictions on the traffic ; but the royal 
governor was at once directed by the authorities at home to consent to no 
laws affecting the interests of the slave dealers (1770). The efforts of other 
colonies met with similar obstacles. Bills of assemblies, petitions to the 
king, called forth by the startling development of the trade,’ were alike 
ineffectual. “ It is the opinion of this meeting” — thus ran the resolves of 
the county of Fairfax, George A\ffishington chairman — “that during our 
present difficulties and dis~ tress no slaves ought to be imported into any of 
the British colonies on this continent, and we take this opportunity of 
declaring our most earnest wishes to see an entire stop forever put to such a 
wicked, cruel, and unnatural trade” (1774). Provocations were gathering 
heavily and rapidly. 


‘In less than nine months 6,4.31 slaves were imported into the single 
colony of South Caro- lina from Africa and the West Indies, 
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THE BOSTON TEA-PARTY 


The British government, determined to carry into execution the duty on tea, 
now attempted to effect by policy what was found to be impracticable by 
constraint. The measures of the colonies had already produced “ich 
diminution of exports from Great Britain that the waiehouses of the India 
Company contained about seventeen million pounds of tea, for which a 
market could not readily be procured. The unwillingness of the company to 
lose their commercial profits, and of the ministry to lose the revenue from 
the sale of tea in America, led to a compromise for the security of both, ihe 
East India Company were authorised to export their tea, duty free, to any 
place whatever, by which regulation tea would come cheaper to the 
Ameiican consumer than before it had been made a source of revenue. It 
i\as no\ to be seen whether the colonies would practically support their own 
principles and meet the consequences, or submit to taxation. The colonies 
were united as one man. The new ministerial plan was universally 
considered as a direct attack on the liberties of the people, which it was the 
duty of all to oppose. Cargoes were sent to New York, Philadelphia, 
Charleston (South Carolina), and Boston. The inhabitants of the cities of 
New York and Philadelphia sent the ships back to London, and, said John 
Adams, “ they sailed up the Thames to proclaim to all the nation that New 
York and Pennsylvania would not be enslaved.” The inhabitants of 
Charleston unloaded the tea and stored it in damp cellars, where it could not 
be used, and where it finally was all spoiled. 


The vessels containing the tea for Boston lay for some days in the har- 
bour, watched by a strong guard of citizens, who, from a numerous town- 
meeting, despatched the most peremptory commands to the shipmasters not 
to land their cargoes. At length the popular rage could be restrained no 
longer, and the consignees, apprehending violence, took refuge in Castle 
William, while, on the 16th of December, an assemblage of men dressed 
and painted like Mohawk Indians, boarded the vessels and threw the tea 
into the dock In the space of about two hours the contents of three hundred 
and forty-two chests of tea, valued at £18,000, were thus destroyed./ 


Concerning this much-discussed event John FiskeJ writes with his 
accustomed vividness and with perhaps something more than his usual 
enthusiasm. He declares that few even among American historians ha\e 
fully understood or properly interpreted the meaning of the Boston_ Tea- 
party In his view it was an event of supreme importance, an assertion of the 
most fundamental principle of political freedom which had had its origin at 
a New England town-meeting. The tenor of its peculiar implications has 
been curiously misunderstood by British writers. He quotes the ° tory 
historian” Lecky? as characterising the event as an “outrage,” and the ” 
liberal historian ” Green h as alluding to it as a ” trivial riot.”_ In his view 
such expressions betray a profound misapprehension of the significance of 
the event, which, to the New England mind, seems to be one far enough 
from trivial Fiske himself, indeed, characterises it as “ colossal.” He thinks 
that sound reason guided the actors in the momentous episode ; that there 
was no intrusion of mere prejudice or oppression. He cites with approval 
the comment of the contemporary historian Gordon,’ who declared that ” 
had the tea been landed, the union of the colonies in opposing the 
ministerial scheme would have been dissolved, and it would have been 
extremely difficult ever after to have restored it ” ; and he thinks that the 
men of Boston showed monumental patience in delaying action so long as 
they did. He does not 
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hesitate to compare the ” dauntless moral purpose” of these men with the 
spirit that actuated the noblest heroes of Greece and Rome. If this 
interpretation fails somewhat to carry conidction, it at least is interesting as 
coming from one of the most candid and circumspect of American 
historians. Nor need we doubt that some at least of the men who conducted 
the famous Tea-party were actuated by motives such as are here ascribed to 
them.® 


THE FIVE ACTS THE BLOCKADE OP BOSTON AND THE FIRST 
CONGRESS (1774 A.D.) 


When, presently, the fate of the tea became known in England, ministerial 
indignation rose to a high pitch. Leave was asked by Lord iNortli to intro“ 
duce into parliament, then in session, the so-called “Five Acts,” including a 
measure, soon famous as the Boston Port Bill, shutting up the harbour ot 
that toivn, and removing the seat of government to Salem. The audacity ot 
the Bostonians had silenced the friends of the colonists, and this motion 


encountered but slight opposition. , ... 


Another bill soon followed, “for better regulating the government ot 
Massachusetts Bay,” amounting, in fact, to an abrogation of the charter. 
This bill gave to the crown the appointment of councillors and judges ot the 
superior court. The appointment of all other officers, military, executive, 
and judicial, was bestowed on the governor, independently of any approval 
by the council. All town-meetings, except for elections, were prohibited. A 
third bill, intended to meet cases like that of the Boston massacre and. to 
protect the servants of the crown against the verdicts of colonial juries, 
provided for the trial in England of all persons charged m the colonies with 
murders committed in support of government. These bills were carried in 
both houses by a majority of more than four to one. A fourth bill, lor quar- 
terino” troops in America, a new edition of the former act, was also brought 
in by the ministers. A fifth act, known as the Quebec Act, designed to 
prevent that newly acquired province from joining with the other colonies, 
restoied in civil matters the old French law and guaranteed to the Catholic 
church the possession of its ample property, amounting to a fourth part or 
more of the old French grants, with full freedom of worship. The calling of 
an assembly was indefinitely postponed, the legislative authority, except for 
taxation being committed to a council nominated by the crown. The 
boundari‘ of the province were also extended to the Mississippi on the west 
and the Ohio on the south, so as to include, besides the present Canada, the 
territory now the five states northwest of the Ohio. In the commons Burke 
brought forward a motion to repeal the tax on tea. In his speech on this 
occasion, the earliest of the splendid series of his published parliamentary 
orations, he FG viewed, th.6 history of the attempt to tRx the colonies , nnd 


proposed to go back to the state of things before the passage of the Stamp 
Act. But the ministers were resolved, by making an example, to terrify the 
colonies into 


submi^r ordered to sail for the proscribed town. General 


Gage commander-in-chief in America, was appointed governor of 
Massachu- setts ’Bay in the room of Mr. Hutchinson, and he was 
authorised to remit forfeitures and grant pardons. The Port Bill arriving in 
different parts of the colonies excited universal indignation. In Philadelphia 
and other places collections were taken up in aid of the sufferers in Boston. 
The Virginia assembly, moved by the eloquence of Patrick Henry, espoused 
the cause of Massachusetts, and resolved to observe the first day of the 
operation ot the 
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bill as a fast; for which act Governor Dunniore, who had succeeded Lord 
Botetourt as governor, dissolved them. Previous to their separation, how- 
ever, they proposed a general congress to dehberate on those measures 
which the common interest of America might require. On the 1st of June, 
the day designated by the Port Bill, business was suspended in Boston at 
noon, and the harbour shut against all vessels. Before that time the people 
of Massa- chusetts had received assurances of sympathy and aid from 
nearly all the other colonies. Emboldened by such support, they determined 
to act with unabated vigour, and when they met at Salem they resolved on a 
general congress, to meet on the 1st of September at Philadelphia, 
nominated five of their members to attend it, voted the sum of £500 for 


defraying their expenses, and recommended to the several towns and 
districts of the province to raise this sum, according to their proportion of 
the last provincial tax; which rec[uisition was readily complied with. On 
being informed of these proceed- ings, the governor dissolved the 
assembly. 


The cause of the people of Boston gained ground everywhere, and at length 
the Boston committee of correspondence, satisfied that they enjoyed the 
good opinion and confidence of the public, ventured to frame and publish 
an agreement, entitled a “Solemn League and Covenant.” This was couched 
in such very strong terms that it met with but little favour, and soon sank 
into oblivion. It was succeeded by a compact of a less exceptionable nature, 
which was efficacious in preventing commercial intercourse with Great 
Britain. The necessity of a general congress was soon universally perceived, 
and the measure w’as gradually adopted by every colony, from New 
Hampshire to South Carolina. On the 4th of September delegates appeared 
at Philadelphia, and the next day the first continental congress was 
organised at Carpenter’s Hall, in Chestnut street. It was resolved that each 
colony should have one vote, whatever might be the number of its 
representatives. They made a Declaration of Rights ; resolved on an address 
to the king, a memorial to the people of British America, and an address to 
the people of Great Britain. These papers had a great effect both in America 
and England. They inspired the people mth confidence in their delegates, 
and their decency, firmness, and wisdom caused a universal feeling of 
respect for the congress, which extended even to England. Lord Chatham, 
speaking of them in the house of lords, said that “for solidity of reasoning, 
force of sagacity, and wisdom of conclusion, under such complication of 
circumstances, no nation, or body of men, can stand in preference to the 
general congress at Philadelphia.” 


The appearance of things in Massachusetts was far from being auspicious. 
Soon after General Gage’s arrival several regiments arrived from Ireland, 
New York, Halifax, and Quebec. General Gage excited the jealousy of the 
townsmen by employing some of the troops in repairing and manning the 
fortifications on Boston Neck — a measure which the people understood as 
intended to cut off communication between the town and the comitiy. 
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Gage had issued writs for the assembling of a convention at Salem on the 
5th of October ; but, alarmed by the symptoms of increased discontent, he 
judged it expedient to countermand the writs, by a proclamation suspending 
the meeting. _ This proclamation was declared illegal, and ninety 
representa— tives assembling, and neither the governor nor his substitute 
attending, they formed themselves into a provincial congress and adjourned 
to Concord. Here they appointed a committee to request General Gage to 
desist from fortifying the entrance into Boston, and to restore that place to 
its neutral state, as before. The governor expressed the warmest displeasure 
at the supposition of danger from English troops, to any but enemies of 
England, 
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and warned the congress to desist from their illegal proceedings. The pro~ 
vincial congress then adjourned to Cambridge, where they appointed a 
com- mittee to prepare a plan for the immediate defence of the province 
gave orders for the enlistinent of a number of the inhabitants to be in 
readiness at a nainute’s warning, to appear m arms, elected three general 
officers’ rreble. Ward, and Pomeroy, to command these minute-men, and 
adjourned to the 23rd of November. On their second assembhng they passed 
an ordi- nance for the equipment of twelve thousand men, to act on any 
emergency, and the enlistment of one-fourth part of the militia as minute- 
men and appointed two more officers, Prescott and Heath. They also 
secured the co-operation of New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut 
m raising an army of twenty thousand men. 


The new parliament met on the 30th of November, 1774, and were 
addressed by the bug, who referred in strong terms to the rebellious conduct 
of the people in Massachusetts and the other colonies. Addresses, echoing 


the royal sentiments, were made by both houses, though not without much 
opposition. Massachusetts was soon after declared to be in a state of rebel- 
lion, and a bill for the restriction of the colonial commerce and fisheries 
was also passed by parliament. 


That portion of the revolution which could be accomplished in the council- 
halls may here be considered to have been brought to a close. The colonists 
had taken their position. They had repeatedly declared their grievances. 
They had peaceably petitioned for redress, and had met new acts of aggres-— 
sion by unavailing remonstrance. The purpose of resistance had acquired 
consistency and firmness, and only awaited the resort of tyranny to physical 
force in order to display its strength. The occasion was soon to arrive when 
the pen was to be laid aside and the sword unsheathed. 


A considerable quantity of military stores having been deposited at Con- 
cord, an inland town, about eighteen miles from Boston, General Gage 
resolved to destroy them [also to capture Samuel Adams and John Hancock, 
who had been warned to escape from Boston]. For the execution of this 
design he on the night preceding_ the 19th of April, detached Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sniith and Major Pitcairn’ with eight hundred grenadiers and light 
infan try’ who, at eleven o’clock, commenced a silent and expeditious 
march for Concord! Messengers,“ who had been sent from town for that 
purpose by Dr. Joseph Warren, who had happily received timely notice of 
the expedition, eluded the British patrols and gave the alarm, which was 
rapidly spread by church-l3ells, signal-guns, and volleys. On the arrival of 
the British troops at Lex— ington, six miles below Concord, they found 
about seventy men, belonging to the minute-company of that tovm, on the 
parade, under arms. Major Pit cairn, who led the van, galloping up to 
them, called out, “Disperse, disperse, ye rebels ! damn you ! why don’t you 
disperse?” The sturdy yeomanry not instantly obeying his order, he 
advanced nearer, fired his pistol, flourished his sword, and ordered his 
soldiers to fire. The troops cheered, and immediately fired ; ^ several of the 
provincials fell, and the rest dispersed. The British con- 


‘ The militia organised in this manner received the appellation of “ minute- 
men.” 


Th®®^ Paul Revere and William Dawes, the former of whom is immortal 
for his midnight ride.” Certain details of the tradition are under dispute. ] 


P_The question of firing the first shot at Lexington was studiously 
examined at the time, ^ch side claiming exemption from the charge of being 
the aggressor, and Frothingham ^ and Hudson collate the evidence. It seems 
probable that the British fired first, though by design or accident a musket 
on the provincial side flashed in the pan before the regulars fired. 
Stedman,”! who was not present, and most British writers, say the 
Americans fired first, as did Pitcairn. — Justin Winsor.” ] 
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tInuinc to discharge their muskets after the dispersion, a part of the fugithes 
3 and returLd the fire. Eight .\inericans were killed thr’ or four of then?by 
the first discharge of the British, the rest after the> had left t e 


‘DfiT’Acip Several 8.1so T\Or6 woiindGcl. iia 


^ The British detachment now pressed forward to Concord. A P^rty of lierht 
infantry took possession of the bridge, while the mam body entered the 
t(TRTi and proceeded to execute their comnussion. They spiked Uo twenty- 
four-Dounders threw five hundred pounds of ball into the river and wells, 
and broke in pieces sixty barrels of flour. Meanwhile the provincial militia 
were rLforced, and Major Buttrick of Concord assuming the command Hiey 
advanced towards the bridge. Not being aware of the transaction a 
Lexington, and anxious that the British should be the aggressors, he ordered 
his followers to refrain from giving the first fire. As he advanced, the light 


infantry retired to the Concord side of the river and commenced pulhng up 
the bridge, and on his nearer approach they fired, and killed a captam and 
one of the privates. The provincials returned the fire ^ a severe con est 
ensued and the regulars were forced to give ground with some loss. -*-hey 
were soon joined by the main body, and the whole detachment retreated 
with precipitancy. All the inhabitants of the adjoining country were by this 
time in arms, and they attacked the retreating troops m every direction. 
Stone walls and other coverts served the provincial soldiers for hne.s aiicl 
redoubts, whilst their superior knowledge of the country enabled them to 
head on the British troops at every turn of the road. Thus harassed, they 
reached Lex- ington, where they were joined by Lord Percy, who, most 
opportimely for them had arrived with nine hundred men and two pieces of 
cannon . i he close 


firing by good marksmen, from beliind their accidental coverts, threw the 
British into great confusion, but they kept up a retreating fire on the mihtia 
and minute-men. If the Salem and Marblehead regiments had arrived in 
season to cut off their retreat, in all probability but few of the detachment 
would ever have reached Boston. Of the Americans engaged throughout the 
day fifty were killed and thirty-four wounded. The British loss “uas sixty- 
five killed, one hundred and eighty wounded, and twenty-eight prisoners. 
To their wounded prisoners the Americans behaved with the utmost tendei- 
ness and humanity, and apprised Gage that he was ^ liberty to send the 
surgeons of his own army to minister to them. The affair of Lexington was 
the signal for war. The provincial congre.ss of Ma.ssachusetts met the next 
day after the battle, and determined the number of men to be raised; faxed 
on the payment of the troops ; voted an issue of paper money, drew up rules 
and regulations for an army; and all was done in a business-hke manner./ 


BAXCROFT ON THE AFTERMATH OF LEXINGTON 


Darkness closed upon the country and upon the town, but it was no night 
for sleep. Heralds on swift relays of horses transmitted the war-message 
from hand to hand, till village repeated it to village ; Ae sea to the 


backwoods ; the plains to the highlands ; and it was never suffered to droop, 
till it had been borne north, and south, and east, and west, throughout the 
Imid. It spread over the bays that receive the Saco and the Penobscot. Its 
loud 


F This skirmish inspired Emerson’s famous Concord Ode, in which he sa^‘s 
of this first volley of “the embattled farmers,” that they “fired the shot heard 
round the world ] 


Colonel Stedman,™ a British historian, saj’s that the fagged-out regulars 
jeached 1 erej s lines with ‘Uheir tongues hanging out of their mouths like 
dogs after a chase. J 
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reveille broke the rest of the trappers of New Hampshire, and ringing like 
bugle-notes from peak to peak, overleapt the Green mountains, swept 
onward to Montreal, and descended the ocean river, till the responses were 
echoed from the cliffs of Quebec. The hills along the Hudson told to one 
another the tale. As the summons hurried to the south, it was one day at 
New York ‘ in one more at Philadelphia ; the next it lighted a watch-fire at 
Baltimore ° thence it_ waked an answer at Aimapolis. Crossing the 
Potomac near Mount Vernon, it was sent forward without a halt to 
Williamsburg. It traversed the Dismal Swamp to Nansemond along the 
route of the first emigrants to North Carolina. It moved onwards and still 
onwards through boundless groves of evergreen to New Berne and to 


Wilmington. “For God’s sake forward it by night and by day!” wrote 
Cornelius Harnett by the express which sped for Brunswick. _ Patriots of 
South Carohna caught up its tones at the border, and despatched it to 
Charleston, and through pines and palmettoes and moss-clad live oaks, still 
farther to the south, till it resounded among the New England settlements 
beyond the Savannah. Hillsborough and the Mecklenburg district of North 
Carolina rose in triumph, now that their weari- some uncertainty had its 
end. The Blue Ridge took up the voice and made it heard from one end to 
the other of the valley of Aurginia. The Alleghanies, as they listened, 
opened their barriers that the “loud call” might pass through to the hardy 
riflemen on the Holston, the AVatauga, and the French Broad. Ever 
renewing its strength, powerful enough even to create a commonwealth, it 
breathed its inspiring word to the first settlers of Kentucky; eo that hunters 
who made their halt in the matchless valley of the Elkhorn commemorated 
the nineteenth day of April by naming their encampment Lexmgton. AAhth 
one impulse the colonies sprang to arms ; with one spirit they pledged 
them- selves to each other “to be ready for the extreme event.” AAhth one 
heart the continent cried, “Liberty or death!” 


The country people, as soon as they heard the cry of innocent blood from 
the ground, snatched their firelocks from the walls, and wives and mothers 
and sisters took part in preparing the men of their households to go forth to 
the war. The farmers rushed to “ the camp of liberty,” often with nothing 
but the clothes on their backs, without a day’s provisions, and many without 
a farthing in their pockets. AVithout stores or cannon, or supplies even of 
powder or of money, Massachusetts, by its congress, on the 22nd of April 
resolved unanimously that a New England army of thirty thousand men 
should be raised, and established its own proportion at thirteen thousand six 
hundred. The term of enlistment was fixed for the last day of December. 


Boston was beleaguered round from Roxbury to Chelsea by an unorgan- 
ised, fluctuating mass of men, each with his own musket and his little store 
of cartridges, and such provisions as he brought with him or as were sent 
after him or were contributed by the people round about. The British 
officers, from the sense of their own weakness and from fear of the 
American marks— men, dared not order a sally. Their confinement was the 
more irksome, for it came of a sudden before their magazines had been 


filled. They had scoffed at the Americans as cowards who would run at 
their sight, and they had saved themselves from destruction only by the 
rapidity of their retreat. 


The news from Lexington surprised London in the last days of May. The 
Massachusetts congress, by a swift packet in its own service, had sent to 
England a calm and accurate statement of the events of the 19th of April, 
fortified by depositions, with a charge to Arthur Lee, their agent, to give it 
the widest circulation. These were their words to the inhabitants of Britain ; 
“ Brethren, we profess to be loyal and dutiful subjects, and, so hardly dealt 
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with as we have been, are still ready, with our lives and fortunes, to defend 
the person family, crown, and dignity of our royal sovereign. Nevertheless, 
to the persecution and tyranny of his cruel ministry we will not submit. 
Appeal- ing to heaven for the justice of our cause, we determme to die or 
be “ee. 


AGranville Sharpe, who was employed m the ordnance department, 
declined to tarepartin semling stores to America, and after son-eniplovnient 
Lord Chatham was the real conqueror of Canada ioi England, and Carleton 
had been proud to take to Quebec as his aide-de-camp Chatham s eldest 
son. But it was impossible for the ofispring of the elder ^^. 


his sword against the Americans, and his resignation was offered, as soon as 
t could be done without a wound to liis character as a soldier. Admiral I ep- 
pel one of the most gallant officers in the British navy, asked not to be en - 
ployed in America. The recorder of London put on a full suit of mourni g. 


\v 


Mount Vernon 


and being asked if he had lost a relative or friend, answered, “Yes, many 
brothers at Lexington and Concord.” * . n 
On the 24th of June the citizens of London, agreeing fully mth the letter 


received from New York, voted an address to the king, desiring him to con- 
sider the situation of the English people, “who had nothing to f pect from 
America but gazettes of blood and mutual lists of then slaughteied fe o 
subjects.” And again they prayed for the dissolution of parliament, and a 
dismission forever of the present ministers. As the king refused to receive 
this address on the throne, it was never presented, but it was entered m the 
books of the city and published under its authority. The Society for Consti- 
tutional Information, after a special meeting on the 7th of June, raised Ait) , 
“to be applied,” said they, “to the relief of the widows orphans, and aged 
parents of our beloved American fellow subjects, who, faithful to the 
character of Englishmen, preferring death to slavery, were, for that mason 
only, mnu-manly murdered by the king’s troops at Lexington and Concord. 
Other sums were added, and an account of what had been done was laid 
before the world by Horne Tooke in the Public Advertiser. The publication 
raised an 
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implacable spirit of revenge. Three printers were fined in consequence £100 
each, and Horne was pursued unrelentingly. 


The people of New England had with one impulse rushed to arms; the 
people of England, quite otherwise, stood aghast, doubtful and saddened, 
unwilling to fight against their countrymen ; languid and appalled ; 
astonished at the conflict, which they had been taught to believe never 
would come ; in a state of apathy ; irresolute between their pride and their 
sympathy with the struggle for Engfish liberties. The king might employ 
emancipated negroes, or Indians, or Canadians, or Russians, or Germans; 
Englishmen enough to carry on the war were not to be engaged. The king’s 
advisers cast their eyes outside of England for aid. They counted with 
certainty upon the inhabitants of Canada ; they formed plans to recruit in 
Ireland ; they looked to Hanover, Hesse, and Russia for regiments. The king 
rested his confidence of success in checking the rebellion on the ability of 
his governor to arm Indians and negroes enough to make up the deficiency. 
This plan of opera— tions bears the special impress of George Ill.e 


TICONDEROGA AND CROWN POINT TAKEN; BUNKER HILL LOST 


At New York the doubtful tory ascendency was completely swept away by 
the current of patriotism occasioned by the battle of Lexington, and the 
public voice of the colony declared its determination to join in the quarrel. 
Some of the boldest inhabitants of Connecticut conceived the design of 
cap- turing Ticonderoga and Crovm Point, two fortresses which, in the 
event of a final struggle, would prove of the utmost importance to the 
Americans. Forty volunteers accordingly proceeded from Connecticut to 
Bennington. Colonel Ethan Allen joined them with two hundred and thirty 
men. Here they were all_ unexpectedly joined by Colonel Benedict Arnold, 
who had meditated a similar project. He was admitted to act as auxiliary to 
Allen, who held the chief command. Allen and Arnold with eighty-three 
men entered the fort abreast at break of day (May 9th) All the garrison were 


asleep, except one sentinel, whose piece missing fire, he attempted to 
escape into the fort; but the Americans rushed after him, and, forming 
themselves into a hollow square, gave three loud huzzas, which instantly 
aroused the garrison. Some skirmishing with swords and bayonets ensued. 
He la Place, the commander [who came forth undressed with his breeches 
in his hands], was required to surrender the fort. “By what authority?” he 
asked, with no unnatural surprise. “I demand it,” replied Allen, “in the 
name of the great Jehovah and of the continental congress!” This 
extraordinary sum-~ mons was instantly obeyed./ 


Thus was Ticonderoga taken in the gray of the morning of the 10th of May. 
Mhat cost the British nation £8,000,000, a succession of campaigns, and 
many lives was won in ten minutes by a few undisciplined men, without the 
loss of life or limb. The Americans gained with the fortress nearly fifty 
prisoners and more than a hundred pieces of cannon. e 


Colonel’ Seth Warner was then despatched to Crown Point, and he easily 
succeeded in gaining possession of this place, in which a sergeant and 
twelve privates formed the whole of the garrison. A British sloop of war, 
lying off St. Johns, at the northern end of Lake Champlain, was captured by 
Arnold, who commenced in this manner a brief but brilliant career, too soon 
clouded 


[‘ There has been controversy concerning the relative credit due Allen and 
Arnold in this affair. ] 
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by privat© vic6, vauit)/ and prodigality, and filially tarnished by public 
trG3;Ch.Gry 3/ncl dislioiiour. Thus the AnicricuuSj without tho loss of £i 


CONTENTS 


singlG man, acquired, by a bold and decisive stroke, two important posts, a 
great quantity of artillery and ammunition, and the command of Lake 
Crcorge and 


Lake Champlain..,,,..,+ 


Towards the end of I\lay a considerable reinforcement arrived at Hoston 
from England under generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, who had pined 
o-reat reputation in the preceding war. General Gage, thus strengthened, 
prepared to act with more decision. It was recommended by the pio\incial 
congress to the council of war to take measures for the defence of 
Dorchester Neck and to occupy Bunker Hill. The hill, which is high and 
commanding, stands just at the entrance of the peninsula of Charlestown. 
Orders were accordingly issued, on the 16th of June, for a detachment of 
one thousand men under the command of Colonel Prescott, to take 
possession of that eminence j but, by some mistake, Breed s Hill was made 
the scene of the intrenchment. The American troops, who were provided 
with intrenching tools, immediately commenced their work, and pursued it 
with such diligence that before the morning arrived they had thrown up a 
redoubt of considerable dimensions. This was done in such deep silence 
that, although the peninsula was nearly surrounded by British ships of war 
and transports, their operations were only first disclosed to the enemy by 
the return of daylight. 


The alarm was given at Boston, at break of day, by a cannonade which the 
Lively, sloop of war, promptly directetl against the provincial works. A 
battery of six guns was soon after opened upon them from Copp’s Hill, at 
the north end of Boston. Under a continual shower of shot and shells, the 
Americans persevered in their labour. 


At three o’clock the British moved to the attack, three thousand strong. 
They marched slowly up the hill in two lines. The artillery was used occa- 
sionally as they advanced, but did little execution. Meantime the Americans 
had been reinforced by a body of their countrymen under Joseph | Yarren 
and Pomeroy. [Vhile the troops were advancing, orders were given by the 
British to set fire to Charlestown, and in a very short time the town was 
wrapped in flames. The Americans permitted the enemy to approach unmo- 
lested within a hundred vards of their works, and then poured in upon them 


such a deadly hre of sinall-arms that the British comnianders, who had 
expected nothing more than a few random shots from militia, soon found 
their line broken and the soldiers falling back precipitately to the landing- 
place. By the vigorous exertions of the officers, they were again formecl 
and brought to the attack, though with apparent reluctance. The Americans 
again reserved their fire until the enemy were within five or six rods, when 
they gave it with deadly precision, and put them a second time to flight. But 
by this time the powder of the Americans began to fail, and their fire 
slackened. The British brought some of their cannon to bear, which raked 
the inside of the breastwork from end to end; the fire from the ships, bat- 
teries, and field-artillery was redoubled, and the redoubt, attacked on three 
sides at once, was carried at the point of the bayonet. The Americans, 
though a retreat was ordered, delayed, and made an obstinate resistance 
with the butts of their guns, until the assailants, who easily mounted the 
works, had half filled the redoubt. The troops had now to make their way 
over Charlestown Neck, Avhich was completely raked by the Glasgow 
man-of-war and two floating batteries; but by the skill and address of the 
officers, and especially of General Israel Putnam, who commanded the rear, 
the retreat was effected with little loss. General Warren was in the battle, 
fighting like 
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a common soldier, with Iiis musket, in the redoubt, and while the troops 
were retreatmg from thence he was shot in the back of the head. 


The New Hampshire troops, under Stark, Dearborn, and others, were in the 
battle, near the rail-fence. They were marching from their native state 


towards Cambridge, and came upon the battle-ground by their own 
impulses, havmg received no orders from the commander-in-chief. The 
British had over three thousand in the fight, the Americans fifteen hundred 
[engaged at one time ; from three to four thousand took part at some time, 
though at all points of contact the British were superior in numbers]. The 
English acknowl- edged a loss of one thousand and fifty-four killed and 
wounded, with a great proportion of officers. The American loss, previous 
to the taking of the redoubt, was trifling, but owing to their imprudence in 
not retreating when ordered the number was increased. They lost in killed 
one himdred and fifty, and three hundred wounded and missing./ 


The battle of Bunker, or Breed’s, Hill, though a defeat for the Americans, 
was in a sense a moral victory, since their untrained and ill-managed troops 
showed that they could hold their fire for effective volleys, and could meet 
the British regular face to face. This in spite of bad mihtary management. 
On this matter Charles Francis Adams o animadverts with much vigour. He 
declares that ” the affair of the [7th of June 1775 affords one of the most 
singular examples on record of what might be called the ‘ balancing of 
blunders ’ between opposing sides, and of the accidental inuring of all those 
blunders to the advantage of one side.” In elucidation of this curious claim, 
he points out that the operations of the Americans were so blunderingly 
carried out that they should have resulted in irretrievable disaster, and 
would have so resulted had it not been that the British commanders showed 
an even superior capacity for blundering. He declares that when Prescott 
was ordered to march across Charlestown Neck and to occupy Bunker Hill, 
he left his rear quite unprotected ; that in advancing without orders from the 
summit of Bunker Hill to the lower summit before him, he entered a trap 
from which there was no escape unless his enemy had the fatuity to come at 
him directly from the front and thus drive him out of his dangerous 
position. Even so, Prescott twice repulsed the British, as we have seen. It is 
the opinion of Adams that if he had a third time repulsed his opponents, 
they would in all probability have given up the attack for the day ; and in 
that case there is hardly a doubt that he would have been compelled to 
surrender on the following day, as operations in the rear would then have 
been made under cover of the British fleet. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
then, it Avas Prescott’s peculiar good fortune that a lack of ammunition led 
him to with- draw, so that he was virtually forced out of the trap into a 


position of safety by the ill-advised advance of the enemy. Had it been 
otherwise, Prescott’s success of the first day would have led to irretrievable 
disaster on the second, just as happened in Napoleon’s battles of Ligny and 
Waterloo. It must be admitted that there is a certain plausibility, if not actual 
convic— tion, in this paradoxical view.® 


THE SECOND CONGEESS ; WASHINGTON DKIVES THE BKITISH 
FKOM BOSTON 


A second congress was now Clearly necessary. Before the battle of Lex- 
ington delegates had been appointed by all the’ colonies, and it assembled 
at Philadelphia on the 10th of May, when Peyton Randolph Avas again 
chosen president. 
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The crisis had now arrived wliich required the other colonies to deteiniine 
whether they would maintain the cause of New England in actual war, or 
abandon that liberty for which they had so long contended and submit to 
parliament. The congress immediately resolved that the colonies should be 
put in a state of defence. They then voted addresses to the king, to the 
people of Great Britain, to the people of Canada, and to the assembly of 
Jamaica. These several papers were written m a masterly style, lull ol the 
eloquence so necessary to conciliate goodwill to the common cause. 
Longress next resolved that twenty thousand men should immediately be 
eqmpped; chose George Washington, of Virginia, a member of the congress, 
to be com-iiiandcr-in-chiGf of thG ciniiy of the UnitGcl Colonios, cind all 
tnG forcGS now raised or to be raised by them ; they organised all the 


higher departments of the army, and emitted bills of credit, for the payment 
of which the twelve United Colonies were pledged. On the 6th of July a 
manifesto was issued. 


MGantiniG the hgws of tliG battlG of Bunkor Hill spread through the 
coun- try, and all New England was in arms. Companies were raised with 
the utmost despatch, and all hopes of reconciliation were lost. Bands of 
armed men came flocking to Cambridge from all directions and from 
remote dis~ tances. The British force in New England was fully employed 
by sea and land. Congress had fitted out several small vessels wliich had 
been very successful in capturing store-ships laden with provisions and 
ammunition for the British army. The British cruisem were sent against 
them, but vath little success. This produced retaliation on defenceless tovms 
along the coast, and on the 17th of October, Falmouth, now Portland, was 
visited by Captain Mowat, who laid the town in ashes, the inhabitants 
having escaped during the night. On the 2nd of July General AVashington, 
accompanied by General Lee and several other officers of rank, arrived at 
Cambridge, the 


headquarters of the provincial army./ xt-c . 


Washington at once determined to lay regular siege to Boston. His first 
object was merely to shut up the British in the town./ In August he tried to 
bring on an attack from the enemy against the American lines. This failing, 
he formed the purpose of attacking the British in their own lines in 
September. He deferred to the objections of his officers, and put off the 
assault, without, however, abandoning his designs. All the while, he had no 
arms, no ammu- nition, no pay for his troops from congress ; no general 
support from his offi- cers or men ; no obedience even, at times, from the 
soldiers or from the_ crews of the armed vessels acting in concert with the 
army.’ It was very difficult to fill the ranks to any degree at all proportioned 
to the operations of the siege. “There must be some other stimulus,” he 
writes to the president of congress, “besides love for their country, to make 
men fond of the ser\dce.” “ Such a dearth of public spirit,” he laments to a 
personal friend, “ and such want of virtue, such stock-jobbing and fertility 
to obtain advantages of one kind and another, I never saw before, and pray 
God’s mercy that I may never be witness to again. I tremble at the prospect. 


Could I have foreseen what I have experienced and am likely to experience, 
no consideration upon earth should have induced me to accept this 
command.” Such were the cir cumstances, and such the feelings, in which 
the commander-in-chief found liimself conducting the great operation of the 
year. 


[‘ “It is not in the pages of history, perhaps,” observed [Vashington p in a 
letter to con~ gress, “to furnish a case like ours. To maintain a post within 
musket-shot of the enem}/ for six months together without ammunition, 
and at the same time_ to disband one army and recruit another, within that 
distance of twent3’-odd British regiments, is more, probablj’, than ever was 
attempted.” ] 
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By this time there was not only an army but a government of America, The 
continental congress took all the measures, military, financial, and diplo- 
matic, which the cause appeared to require. The organisation of the army 
was continued ; that of the militia was attempted. A naval committee was 
appointed, and a navy — if the name can be used on so small a scale was 
called into existence [by the resolution of December 13th, 1775, to fit out 
thirteen warships]. Hospitals were provided. Several millions of continental 
currency were issued, and a treasury department created. A post-office was 


George Washington 


(1732-1799) 


also organised. Several of the colonies who had applied foi advice upon the 
pciint were recommended to frame governments for themselves. The Indian 
relations were reduced to system. More significant than all else was the 
appointment of a committee of secret correspondence with Europe. In short, 
the fmictions of a general government were assumed by congress and 
recog— nised throughout the colonies. At the beginning of August Georgia 
signified her accession to the other colonies, thus completing the thirteen. A 
four- teenth offered itself in Transylvania, the present Kentucky, where one 
or tivo small settlements had just been made [under the leadership of the 
pioneer 
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Daniel Boone, who first explored it in 1769, following James Robertson’s 
settlement in Tennessee in 1768]. But congress could not admit the delegate 
of a territory which “firginia claimed as imder her jurisdiction. The nation 
and the government remained as the Tliirteen United Colonies. 


Military operations, apart from the siege of Boston, were numerous, if not 
extensive. The landing of a British party at Gloucester was repelled. The 
fort near Charleston was seized by the Americans, who also drove the 
British ships out of the harbour, Norfolk, for some time in the hands of the 
British, Avas recovered after a gallant action. On the other hand, 
Stonington, Bristol, and Falmouth Avere not saved from bombardment, 
Falmouth (noAv Portland) being nearly annihilated, as Ave have seen. The 
Americans, in return, sent out their privateers; those commissioned by 
Washington, especially his “famous Manly,” as he called one of his 


captains, doing great execution in Massachusetts Bay. OffensiA/e 
operations Averc pursued on land. 


A projected expedition against Nova Scotia AA^as given up, chiefly on 
account of the friendly feeling of that proAunce. But a tAvofold force, 
partly from the Noav York and partly from the Maine side, marched against 
Canada. St. John’s and MontreaU were taken by the Americans under the 
Irish General Montgomery, aaJio fell in an assault on Quebec the last day of 
the year. Arnold, the same Avho had gone against CroAvn Point and 
Ticonderoga, kept up the show of besieging Quebec through the AAunter, 
but in the spring the Americans retreated AAnthin their oaaui borders. One 
of the most successful operations of the period AA^as toAvards the close of 
AAunter, Avhen fifteen hundred High- landers and Regulators, wlio had 
enlisted under the royal banner in North Carolina, AA/ere defeated by 
tAvo-thirds their number of Americans, under Colonel Moore. It saved the 
province to the coimtry. 


All the Avhile Washington was before Boston. But his attention was not 
AARolly concentrated there. On the contrary, his Amice Avas to be heard in 
all directions, on the march to Canada, in the posts of Noav York, on board 
the national cruisers, at the meetings of committees and assemblies, in the 
pro-Auncial legislatures, Avithin congress itself, everywhere pointing out 
AA’ hat Avas to be done, and the spirit in AAdiich it Avas to be done. They 
aaRo doubt his military ability or his intellectual greatness aallI do aa’cll to 
folloAv him through these first months of the Avar ; if they do it faithfully 
they will doubt no more. The activity, the judgment, the executive poAver, 
and above all the moral poAver of the great general and the great man, are 
noAvhere in history more conspicuous than in those rude lines before 
Boston. 


To add to the difficulties of the siege, the army Avent through a complete 
process of disbanding and recruiting, on account of the general 

unAA’ illingness to serAm for any length of time. Without men and 
AAfithout munitions, AYash-ington sublimely kept his post, until, after 
months of disappointment, he obtained the means to take possession of 
Dorchester Heights, AARence the toAAii AA’as completely commanded. 
The British, now under General Howe, General Gage having been recalled, 


had long meditated the evacuation of the place, and they now the more 
readily agreed to leave it on condition that they should be immolested. The 
17th of March, 1776, eight and a half months from the time that 
AVashington undertook the siege, his generalship and his constancy were 
rewarded Avith success. It Avas certainly an amazing victory. “I have been 
here months together,” he Avrote to his brother, “with Avhat aaIU scarcely 
be believed, not thirty rounds of musket cartridges to a man. AVe 


[* Colonel Ethan Allen was taken prisoner by the British near Montreal, 
with about thirtj”- eight of his men. He was cruelly treated, loaded with 
irons, and sent to England for trial as a rebel. ] 
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have maintained our ground against the enemy under this want of powder, 
and we have disbanded one army and recruited another within musket-shot 
of two-and-twenty regiments, the flower of the British army, whilst our 
force has been but httle, if any, superior to theirs, and at last have beaten 
them into a shameful and precipitate retreat out of a place the strongest by 
nature on this continent, and strengthened and fortified at an enormous 
expense.” Such being the result of the only operation in which the 
Americans and the British met each other as actual armies, there was reason 
for Wash- ington and his true-hearted countrymen to exult and to hope. But 
the country was in danger. An attack was feared at New York, another at 
Charleston ; the Avhole coast, indeed, lay open and defenceless. The year of 


warfare ended in greater apprehensions and in greater perils than those in 
which it began. 


THE INSURRECTION BECOMES A REVOLUTION 


During the winter of 1775-1776 many of the most able writers in America 
were employed in demonstrating the necessity ancl propriety of a total_ 
sep- aration from the mother country, and the establishment of 
constitutional governments in the colonies. One of the most conspicuous of 
these Avriters was Thomas Paine, an Englishman [a corset-maker], who had 
lately arrived in America, and Avho published a pamphlet anonymously 
mrder the title Common Sense, Avhich produced a great effect. It 
demonstrated the neces- sity, advantages, and practicability of 
independence, and heaped reproach and disgrace on monarchical 
governments, and ridicule on hereclitary succes~ sion. Although ignorant of 
many of the first principles of political economy and a man of no learning, 
yet Paine had both shrewdness and cunning mixed Avith boldness in his 
manner of Avriting, and to this, perhaps, may be ascribed the uncommon 
effect of his essays on the inflamed minds of the Americans. [More than 
one hundred thousand copies of his Common Sense Avere sold in a short 
time.] The subject had been fully and earnestly discussed in the various 
proAunces, and nearly every member of congress had received instruc7 
tions on the subject from his constituents. 


In Nay congress directed reprisals to be made, both by public and private 
armed vessels, against the ships and goods of the mother country found on 
the high seas, and they declared their ports open to all the Avorld except the 
dominions of Great Britain. This act aa^s retaliatory to the act passed by 
parliament prohibiting American commerce. Intelligence AAns received 
that it was in contemplation to send forty-tAvo thousand soldiers over to 
subjugate America; of these, tAAnnty-fiAn thousand Avere to be English 
and seventeen thousand Hessians, hired to figlit for the king. Tlie 
employment of these foreign mercenaries gave great offence to the 
Americans and strengthened the clisposition to declare independence. 
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This measure Avas brought forward on the 7th of June, 1776, by Richard 
Henry Lee, one of the delegates from Virginia. He submitted a resolution 
declaring the colonies free and independent. The most animated and elo- 
quent debates followed, John Adams of Massachusetts leading the party in 
favour of independence, and John Dickinson of Pennsylvania the 
opponents. Dickinson opposed from principle the declaration, and he AA-as 
therefore removed from his place as member of congress. PerceiAung 
afteiwards that his countr>anen aati’c earnestly struggling for 
independence, Dickinson joined Avith them, and Avas as zealous in 
congress in 1780 as any of the members. 
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On the 8th the resolution was debated in committee of the whole house, and 
adopted on the 10th, in committee, by a bare majority. It was postponed in 
the house until the 1st of July, to obtain greater unanimity among the 
members, as the representatives from Pennsylvania and “Maryland were 
instructed to oppose it, and many members had received no instructions on 
the subject. During the interval measures were taken to procure the assent 
of all the colonies, and on the day appointed all assented to the measure 
except Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


The committee who were instructed to prepare a declaration of indepen- 
dence appointed as a sub-committee John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston ; the original 
draft was made by Thomas Jefferson. It was reported by the committee, 
almost with- out alteration, to the house, where, after several amendments, 
it received the sanction of congress. This well-known document ivas then 


signed by each of the members of congress, and the thirteen United States 
were thus severed from Great Britain and a new and great nation was born 
to the world. The Declaration of Independence was immediately sent to the 
provinces and proclaimed to the army, and was everywhere received with 
demonstrations of joy./ 


GEORGE E. ELLIS ON THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE ^ 


There is a slight conflict of testimony in private records — for we have 
none that are official — as to some of the details in the preparation of the 
Declaration. John Adams, trusting to his memory, wrote in his Autobiog- 
raphy, twenty-eight years after the transaction, and again in a letter to 
Timothy Pickering, forty-seven years after it, and when he was in liis 
eighty-eighth year, substantially to the same effect — namely, that Jefferson 
and himself were appointed by their associates a sub-committee to make the 
draft. Jefferson, reading this letter, pubhshed in 1823, wrote to Madison 
den3dng this statement, and making another, relying on notes which he had 
made at the time. He says there was no sub-committee, and that when he 
himself had prepared the draft he submitted it for perusal and judgment 
separately to Doctor Franklin and Mr. Adams, each of whom made a few 
verbal altera- tions in it. These he adopted in a fair copy which he reported 
to the com- mittee, and on June 28th to congress, where, after the readmg, 
it was laid on the table. On July 1st congress took up for debate Mr. Lee’s 
resolution for independence. On July 2nd, and the two days following, 
Jefferson’s draft was under debate, and was amended in committee of the 
whole. The author of the instrument leaves us to infer that he sat in an 
impatient and annoyed silence through the ordeal of criticism and objection 
passed upon it. The two principal amendments were the striking out a 
severe censure on “ the people of England,” lest “it might offend some of 
our friends there,” and the omission of a reprobation of slavery, in deference 
to South Carolina anti Georgia. When the committee reported to congress, 
such notes of the debates as we have inform us that, with much vehemence, 
discordance, remonstrance, and pleadings for delay, with doubts as to 
whether the people were ready for and would ratify the Declaration, it 


secured a majority of one in the count of the delegates. Jefferson said that 
John Adams was “the colossus” in that stirring debate. 


[‘ Reproduced by permission from Winsor’s Xamtive and Critical History 
oj America. Copyright, 1887, by Houghton, MilHin & Co.] 
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There is no occasion here for a critical study or estimate of the Declaration, 
either as a political manifesto or as a literary production. Hs rhetoric, as we 
know, was-at the first reading of it regarded as excessive — needlessly, 
perhaps harmfully, severe. That has ever since been the judgment of some. 
But Jefferson, Franklin, and John Adams, men of three very different types 
of mental energy and styles of expres.sing themselves, accorded in offering 
the document. The best that can be said of it is that it answered its purpose, 
was fitted to meet a crisis and to serve the uses desired of it. ^ Its terse and 
pointed directness of statement, its brief and nervous senterices, its 
cumulating gathering of grievances, its concentration of censure, and its 
resolute avowal of a decided purpose, not admitting of temporising or 
reconsideration, were 


John Adams 


(1735-1826) 


its effective points. Dating from its passage by the congress and its confi- 
dently assured ratification by the people, it was to announce a changed 
rela— tion and new conditions for future intercourse between a now 
independent nation and a repudiated mother country.? 


ORGANISATION OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


The day after a committee had been appointed to draw up the Declaration, 
another, and a larger one, received the charge of preparing a plan of 
confed- eration (June 12th). This was reported a week after the adoption of 
the Declaration, but no action was taken upon it (July 12th), Circumstances 
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postponed any decision; nor were the Articles of Confederation and 
Perpetual Union, as they were styled, actually adopted by congress imtil 
more than a year later (November 15th-17th, 1777), when they were 
recommended to the states for adoption. A long time elapsed before all the 
states complied. Meanwhile congress continued to be the uniting as well as 
the governing authority. It was imperfectly, as we shall perceive, that 
congress served the purpose of a central power. Its treaties, its laws, its 
finances, its armaments, all depended upon the consent and the co-operation 
of the states. The states were everywhere forming governments of their 
own. Massachusetts took the lead, as was observed, in the early summer of 
1775. As a general thing each had a governor, with or without a council, for 
an executive; a council, or senate, and a house of representatives, for a 


legislature, and one or more judicial bodies for a judiciary. Indeed, the 
states were much more thoroughly organised than the nation. 


THE COMING OF THE HESSIANS 


It is one thing to declare one’s self free ; it is quite another thing to get free. 
The Declaration of Independence, put forward with no little timidity by the 
loosely organised congress of the colonists, was received by the British, not 
as the classic which it has now become in the world’s history, but as an 
impu- dent tract hardly to be taken seriously. It has often been claimed that 
the citizens of Mecklenburg, South Carolina, had already issued a 
declaration of freedom (May 20th, 1775), but in spite of the evidence 
brought to bear in proof, the most cautious opinion seems to be that the 
claim to priority of the Mecklenburg declaration rests upon a mistake in 
later crediting to it sentin ments of independence not expressecl in it. In any 
case the actual declaration from Philadelphia was the national expression 
and the gospel that swept the country like wildfire. 


To crush this heresy in its cradle and teach the unruly colonists their place. 
King George needed more troops than he could conveniently send so far 
from the storm-centre of Europe. He turned to Catherine of Russia, as we 
have seen, and asked her for aid, but she refused without undue delicacy, 
and there was for a century a curiously amicable relation between the 
extreme despotism of Russia and the level democracy of the United States, 
it being especially noticeable during the severe strain of the Civil War. 
Rebuffed by Catherine, King George turned to the duke of Hesse, and from 
him was enabled to purchase thousands of mercenaries. The name “ 
Hessian ” has worn a hateful sound ever since to the American ear, due to 
the roughness of these troops, as well as the fact that they were levelling 
their muskets at people with whom they had no possible concern. Rather 
should their memory be visited with special pity. Their brutalities towards 
the people they encountered were largely due to the difficulty of making 
their wants known in a language they could not speak and in a country that 
did not understand their tongue. They must have been embittered, too, by 
the harshness of their own fate, which had dragged them from their quiet 
German homes across the ocean into a wild new country. They were treated 


like dogs by their own officers and like wolves by the natives ; and they had 
been sold to a strange oppressor and were sent to their slaughter like sheep. 
In fact, the indignant Frederick the Great ordered his customs-officers to 
collect a cattle-toll on such as passed through his territory. Thirty thousand 
German soldiers were sent from Hesse and other petty principalities, as 
Brunsyck, Anhalt, Anspach, Bayreuth, and 
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Waldeck. Of these, 7,754 died, and 4,800 settled in America after the war. 
The sale of the Hessians, as Rosengarten” points out, provoked great indig- 
nation in Europe, Mirabeau and Scliiller writing against it anci Frederick 
the Great protesting; later, Napoleon used this inhumanity of the ruler as an 
excuse for annexing Hesse-Cassel to his kingdom of Westphaha and over-= 
throwing the ruling family. 


THE BEITISH REPULSED AT CHARLESTON, VICTORIOUS AT NEW 
YORK 


The war of Independence naturally divides itself into three periods. Of 
these, the first has been already described as beginning with the arming of 
Massachusetts, in October, 1774, and extending to the recovery of Boston, 
in March, 1776 — a period of a year and a half, of which something less 
than a year, dating from the affrays at Lexington and Concord, was actually 
a period of war. The second period is of little more than two years — from 
April, 1776, to July, 1778. The chief points to characterise it are these, 


namely, that the main operations were in the north, and that the Americans 
fought their battles without allies. 


A brilliant feat of arms had preceded the Declaration. The anticipated 
descent upon the southern coast was made off Charleston by a British force, 
partly land and partly naval, under the command of General Clinton and 
Admiral Parker. The Americans, chiefly militia, were under General Lee. 
Fort Sullivan, afterwards Fort Moultrie, a few miles below Charleston, 
became the object of attack. It was so gallantly defended, the fort itself by 
Colonel Moultrie, and an adjoining battery by Colonel Thomson, that the 
British were obliged to abandon their expedition and retire to the north, 
June 28th. _A long time passed before the enemy reappeared in the south. 
Meanwhile Wasliington had transferred his quarters from Boston to New 
York (April 13th), which he was busy in fortifying against the expected foe. 
Troops from Halifax, under General Howe, joined by British and Hessians 
under his brother Admiral Howe, and by the discomfited forces of the 
southern expedition, landed at various times on Staten Island.“ General 
Howe found himself at the head of twenty-four thousand of the finest troops 
in Europe, well-appointed and supplied, while further reinforcements were 
expected daily, which would swell his numbers to fifty-five thousand. As 
Washington had supposed, the intention of the British was to gain 
possession of New York, and, having command of the Hudson river, open 
communication with Canada, and thus separate the eastern from the middle 
states and be able to carry the war into the interior; while Long Island, 
adjacent to New York, which abounded in grain and cattle, would afford 
subsistence to the army. By the middle of summer, as we have already seen, 
the American forces were driven out of Canada and the northern frontier 
Avas exposed to attack. 


Soon after the landing of the British army Admiral Lord Howe sent a letter 
containing an offer of pardon to all who would submit. This letter was 
directed to “George Washington, Esq.” Washington, however, declined 
receiving in his private capacity any communication from the enemies of 
his coimtry ; the style of the address was then changed to that of “ George 
Wash- ington, etc., etc., etc.,” and it was requested that the offer of pardon 
con- tained in the letter might be made known as widely as possible. _ 


Congress ordered it to be published in every newspaper throughout the 
lYion, “that 


[‘ Washington reported that he himself had only eleven thousand effectives, 
and that two thousand of those were without arms. | 
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everybody might see how Great Britain was insidiously endeavouring to 
amuse and disarm them,” and replied that, “not considering that their 
opposition to British tyranny was a crime, they therefore could not solicit 
pardon.” 


Nothing being gained by this attempt at conciliation, the British now 
proceeded to the prosecution of the war. Washington, aware that the enemy 
would advance to New York by way of Long Island, had intrenched a 
portion of the American army, nine thousand strong, at Brooklyn. On 
August 22nd the English landed on the southern shore of Long Island, and 
advanced to within four miles of the American camp. On the 27th the 
British silently advanced at night by three several roads towards the 
American army. Clinton, proceeding by the eastern road, ha\dng seized an 
important defile, which through carelessness had been left unguarded, 
descended with the morning light into the plain and mthin sight of the 
American camp. General Sullivan, who had hastened out to meet them with 
a considerable force, had fallen in with Generals Grant and Heister, whilst 
Clinton, who by this time was safe on the plain, hastened forward and threw 
himself between Sullivan’s corps and the American camp. The Americans 
attempted a retreat, but it w’as too late. The English drove them back upon 


Keister’s Hessians, and thus locked in between two hostile armies, some 
few managed to escape, but the greater number were killed or taken 
prisoners. It was a disastrous day. The true number of the Americans killed 
was never ascertained ; about a thousand were taken prisoners. The English 
lost only about four hundred. The victors, fifteen thousand strong, 
encamped directly opposite the American lines. Among the prisoners were 
General Sullivan and General Lord Stirling. 


This defeat was more disastrous even than the loss of so much life in the 
effect which it produced on the American mind. The utmost doubt and 
depression prevailed, and again regiments which were enlisted only on a 
short term quitted the service the moment it had expired, and even in some 
cases deserted before that was the case.® 


WAS WASHINGTON A GOOD GENERAL? 


It is an undoubted fact that Washington, who, like Napoleon, began by 
driving the British out of a besieged seaport, was, unlike Napoleon, so 
badly beaten in his first pitched battle that he was saved from absolute 
disaster, and perhaps from capture or death, only by the amazing 
appearance of a fog which blinded a slow enemy to his retreat across a 
wide, swift river. These facts have led the acute strategical critic Charles 
Francis Adams ^ to try to dispel the “glamour round Washington,” and his 
right to acceptance as a first-rate general. He declares that Washington was 
saved, and with him the cause of American independence, at New York, by 
sheer lucL He asserts that the Americans were in an exceedingly precarious 
position, and that only by the most fortuitous chance were they given an 
opportunity to escape. “ Washington was compelled to violate, and did 
violate, almost every recognised principle of warfare.” He divided his army 
into such inadequate forces and so separated them that it was quite 
impossible for one portion to come to the support of the other. And when the 
enemy, through some fatuous miscalculation, attacked him in the full front, 
precisely where he could have chosen to have them make the advance, had 
the choice been his, he went out to meet them, instead of awaiting them 
within the lines ; and thus‘ Adams claims, he fairly invited the fate which 
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befell him. It is admitted, however, that Washington showed excellent 
management in the moment of disaster, though that is a small measure of 
con- cession coming after the preceding criticism ; but even so, this belated 
exercise of judgment would have availed him nothing had it not been for 
the “ almost miraculous good luck, to which the ‘ dilatoriness and stupidity 
of the enemy ’ most effectively contributed.” In Adams’ opinion, Howe 
remembered his experience at Bunker Hill, and was led by this recollection 
to exercise an excessive caution at Brooklyn. Like a burned child, he feared 
the fire, and Washington benefited by his lack of resolution. In any event, 
his dilatoriness was fatal to success. 


Mr. Adams can only compare the fog that saved Washington to the mists 
which in Trojan times the gods threw round their otherwise helpless 
favourites. He regrets, however, the fact that the Americans had previously 
lost the flower of the army, and that even after the successful retreat whose 
alleged “masterliness” he denies, Washington’s prestige had so suffered that 
he was on the point of being supplanted by General Charles Lee, an Eng- 
lishman by birth, and proved after his death to have been in treasonable 
correspondence with the British. 


With due respect for the truth of much of Mr. Adams’ criticism, it is only 
fair to place Washington in his true perspective. He was not the only general 
who won fame in spite of mistakes. In the first place, the best general 
cannot win battles single-handed, if his troops on outpost duty allow 
themselves to be silently captured, his minor commanders allow themselves 
to be flanked right and left, and his main body breaks and runs from the 
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field — all of which happened in this case. Washington’s troops were very 
raw, they were on short-term enlistment, they were doubly outnumbered on 
Long Island, and of his eleven thousand effectives, “ two thousand were 
entirely destitute of arms” ; there was little artillery, no cavalry, and no 
naval support. He had found the British commanders far from alert at 
Boston, and, as Napoleon so often did, he took great risks in reliance on the 
incompetence of his enemy. It was not the enemy that disappointed him ; it 
was his ovm troops, whom he now saw for the first time capable of the 
panics that long characterised them. 


The ravmess of the troops is the only consolation Americans can find when 
they regard the rapidity with which their forefathers often forgot their 
watchword of “liberty or death,” and preferred to escape the latter in the 
front by seeking the former well to the rear. The more we remember the 
untrained, ill-disciplined, weak-kneed material George Washington had 
under him, the more we shall realize how purely he was a military genius of 
the first order, a truth which critics of too great acuteness after the event, 
and of too little perspective, are wont to deny. It is true that luck 
occasionally saved him from impending disaster, and that his enemies 
occasionally over- looked the very easy and apparently unavoidable way of 
crushing him beyond recovery. But this can be said of every other great 
general from Alexander dovm to Napoleon. Robert E. Lee is ordinarily 
pointed to as the best strate gist America has ever produced, and not 
without reason; but even he was at the beginning of his career defeated by 
inferior numbers at Cheap Mountain, and on more than one occasion he left 
Richmond unprotected against an easy dash. On more than one occasion, as 
after Gettysburg, he could have been annihilated by a heavy pressure after 
victory. 


Military prestige is largely a collaboration between common sense and un- 
common luck. There have been rarely such combinations as were in Wash-= 
ington’s favour during his first retreats. They offered every excuse for a 
theory as to the direct interposition of providence, if one could only 
overlook 
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tlie other occasions on wliich his carefully drawn plans were at the last 
moment sent to the winds of defeat by some unforeseen malice of events, or 
some almost superhuman stupidity of his inferior officers. 


While the amazing and almost Mosaic assistance given Washington in his 
distress by the pillar of fog in front of him and the broad dayhght in his rear 
offers some excuse to the British general Tor not making Washington’s 
army an easy prize, this must not be allowed to detract from Washington’s 
genius in taking advantage of the fortuitous weather, and of being ready to 
turn it to the most immediate account. The English historian of the revo- 
lution, Stedman,”* who served with the invading army, says of this Long 
Island affair, “The circumstances of the retreat were particularly glorious to 
the Americans.” In contrast with the disaster following upon Washington’s 
cautious methods and liis narrow escapes in spite of them, there were even 
more bitter disasters attending upon the American cause in the north, where 
the troops were driven from Lake George and from Crown Point (October 
Ilth-14th) in spite of that excellent general and firebrand of impetuous 
valour, Benedict Arnold.® 


Landing a considerable force in the city of New York, Washington, on the 
12th of September, removed his headquarters to the heights of Harlem,’ 
seven miles above the city. The British fleet .sailed up each side of 
Manhattan, or New York Island, on which New York stands; a battery was 
erected, and while the attention of the Americans w’as diverted by the fire 
from Howe’s ships stationed in the East river and the Hudson, he landed his 
troops at Bloomingdale, about five miles above the city and only two from 
the American camp. Troops had been stationed to guard this landing ; but 
seeing now the advantage gained by the alacrity of the English, they fled 


panic-stricken, without even firing a gun, as did also two New England 
brigades, in company with Washington, who had come dovm to view the 
ground. Washington, thus left undefended, except by liis immediate 
attendants, within eighty paces of the enemy, was so distressed and excited 
by their dastardly conduct that he exclaimed, “Are these the men with 
whom I am to defend America?” His attendants turned his horse’s head and 
hurried him from the field. The next day, a skirmish taking place at Harlem, 
the Americans retrieved their character in some degree, though it was with 
the loss of two able officers. 


The loyalists of New York received the British army with the utmost joy. A 
few nights after, a fire breaking out, which destroyed the largest church and 
about one third of the city, this disaster was attributed to “the sons of 
liberty,” some of whom, seized on suspicion by the British soldiers, were 
thrown into the flames. The fire, however, is supposed to have originated in 
accident. The utmost depression prevailed in the* American camp at 
Harlem. There were no proper hospitals ; the sick lay in barns and sheds, 
and even in the open air under walls and fences. The army was wasting 
away as a result of desertion and of the expiration of terms of service. To 
encourage enlist= ment a bounty of twenty dollars was offered, and grants 
of land w’ere prom- ised, but the results were discouraging. On the 28th of 
October a skirmish, the outcome of which was unfavourable to the 
Americans, occurred at Mdiite Plains; Washington then took up a much 
stronger position on the heights of North Castle. 


It was from here that Washington dispatched Nathan Hale, a captain who 
was but twenty-one years old, to learn the British strength and dispositions. 
Disguised as a school- teacher he secured the information and was 
returning, but was arrested, and, in accordance with the laws of war, was 
condemned as a spy. Tradition says that the brutal British pro~ vost- 
marshal, Cunningham, refu.sed him a clergjmian or a Bible, and destroyed 
his farewell letters. Hale’s last words before he was hanged were: “I only 
regret that I have but one life to lose for my country.” | 
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WASHINGTON DRIVEN ACROSS THE JERSEYS 


Discontinuing the pursuit of Wasliiiigton, Howe now turned his attention to 
the American posts on the Hudson, with the design of entering Atew Jersey. 
Aware of this intention, Washington crossed the Hudson with his army, and 
joined General Greene at Fort Lee. Fort Washington was assaulted by a 
strong British force. The commander. Colonel Magaw, made a brave 
defence and the assailants lost four hmidred men in gaining the outworks; 
but no sooner were the British within the fort, than the garrison, to the 
number of two thousand, overcome with terror, refused to offer any 
resistance, and all, together with a great quantity of artillery, fell into the 
hands of the British.’ Two days afterwards Lord Cornwallis crossed the 
Hudson with six thousand men, against Fort Lee, which also surrendered 
with the loss of baggage and military stores. 


Misfortune was the order of the day. Alarm and distrust increased; 
Washington and his daily diminishing army fled from point to point. The 
New York convention moved its sittings from one place to another, the 
mem- bers often sitting with arms in their hands to prevent surprise; when 
just at this disastrous crisis new alarm arose from the proposed rising of the 
tories in aid of the British. Many suspected tories, therefore, were seized, 
their prop- erty confiscated, and themselves sent into Connecticut for 
safety. The gaols were full ; so also were the churches, now emplo5^ed as 
prisons, while numbers were kept on parole. These resolute measures 
effected their purpose; the tory party yielded to a force which they were not 
yet strong enough to con~ trol, and deferred active co-operation with the 
British to a yet more favourable time. 


On the last day of November the American army amounted but to three 
thousand men, and was then retreating into an open country at the com- 
mencement of winter, without tents, blankets, or intrenching tools, and but 
imperfectly clad. The prospect was hopeless in the extreme. The towns of 
Newark, New Brunswick, Princeton, and Trenton, all in New Jersey, were 
taken possession of by the British. Finally, A\kashington, on the 8th of 
December, crossed the Delaware, which was noiv the only barrier between 
the English and Philadelphia. 


In the mean time the disasters of the Americans wnre not ended. General 
Lee, an ambitious and conceited man, wLo ranked his own military 
experience as superior to that of the commander-in-chief, instead of 
hastening across the Hudson to join the main army, as Washington had 
earnestly requested him to do without loss of time, determined on a brilliant 
and independent achieve- ment which should at once startle both English 
and Americans and give him a great reputation. Lingering, therefore, among 
the hills of New Jersey, he lodged one night with a small guard at a house 
some little distance from his army, wLere he was surprised by a body of 
British cavalry, and carried prisoner to New’ York. The command of his 
troops falling on General Sullivan, the latter conducted them wdthout 
further delay to join Washington, w’hose forces were thus increased to 
seven thousand men. 


On the very day also on w’hich Y’ashington crossed the Delaware, a British 
squadron from New’ York, under command of Sir Peter Parker, took 
posses-— sion of New’ port in Rhode Island, the second city in New England. 
The American squadron, under Commodore Hopkins, w’as thus blocked up 
in Providence river, where it lay for a long time useless. 
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AVASHINGTON MADE DICTATOR; AVINS AT TRENTON AND 
PRINCETON 


Congress, sitting at that time at Philadelphia, adjourned to BalUmore, and 
Washington Avas iiiA/ested for six months Avith unlimited poAV’ ers. He 
AA’as further authorised to take Avhatever he might require for the use of 
the army at his OAATIi price, and to arrest and confine all such as should 
refuse the con~ tinental money— a ucav trouble Avhich had arisen owing 
to the Amst issue of iiaper money. The entire poAA’er AAAas thus placed in 
the hands of Y ashington, and he Avas AA’orthy of the confidence. 
Christmas Avas uoav at hand, and Uoom and despondency pervaded the 
American mind, Avhen Washington, as ft Avere rose up and girded his loins 
for action._ AAA’are that the festmties of the season Avould be fully 
enjoyed in the British camp, he resolved to avail himself of the time for an 
unexpected attack, and selected the Hessians stationed at Trenton as its 
object. On Christmas eve, Hicrefore, he set out Avith tAVO thousand four 
hundred picked men and six pieces of artillery, in~ tending to cross the 
DelaAvare nine miles beloAV Trenton, Avhile tAvo other forces under 
Generals CadAvallader and Irving, Avere to cross at other points at the 
same time. The river Avas full of floating masses of ice, and it Avas only 
after great difficulty and danger that the landing Avas effected by four 
o’clock in the morning. [Here, as at Valley Forge, the almost barefooted 
American troops left bloody footprints on the snow.] Amid a heavy 
snoAA’- storm Washington’s force advanced toAvards Trenton, the other 
bodies under CadAvallader and Irving not having been able to effect a 
landing at all. 


It Avas eight o’clock Avhen Washington reached Trenton, Avhere, as he 
expected, the Hessians, fast asleep after a night’s debauch, Avere easily 
sur- prised. Their commander. Colonel Raid, Avas slain, and their artillery 
taken, too-ether Avith nine hundred and eighteen prisoners. The entire 
force, save tAAnnty or thirty killed, was captured. Of the Americans tAvo 
only were killed, one Avas frozen to death, and a feAV Avere Avounded, 
among Avhom was Lieutenant James Monroe, afterAvards president of the 


United States. With- out Avaiting for any movement on the part of the 
British, AAdiose forces so far outnumbered the Americans, Washington 
entered Philadelphia in a sort of triumph A\dth his prisoners. ^ 


This unexpected and brilliant aclueA/ement created an immediate reaction. 
Several regiments, Avhose term of enlistment Avas about expiring, agreed 
to serve six Aveeks longer, and militia from the adjoining proAunces 
marched in. Nor Avas the effect on the British less striking. General Howe, 
astounded by this sudden movement in the depth of Avinter, in an enemy 
AAffiom he considered already emshed, detained Lord CornAvallis, then 
just setting out for England, and despatched him AAith additional forces to 
Ncav Jersey, to regain the oTOund Avhich had been lost. Washington, in the 
inean time, knowing the unportance of maintaining the advantage he had 
gained, established himself at Trenton. On January 2nd, 1777, Lord 
CornAvallis, with eight thousand men, the van of the British army, 
approached. 


Washington kncAV that liis position was a Anry hazardous one. It was a 
great risk to wait for a battle, with his five thousand men, most of theni 
militia, ncAV to the camp, and that against a greatly superior and well- 
disci plined force. To recross the DelaAvare, then still more obstructed 
AAith floating ice, Avas equally dangerous, Avith the enemy behind him. 
With great sagacity and courage, therefore, he decided on a bold scheme, 
Avhich fortunately was executed AAith equal courage and skill. This was 
no other than to attack the enemy’s rear at Princeton, and, if possible, gain 
possession of his artillery 
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and baggage. Replenishing, therefore, his camp-fires, and silently sending 
his own heavy baggage to Burlington, and leaving parties still busied at 
their intrenchments within hearing of the enemy, Washington marched with 
his army, about midnight, towards Princeton, where three British regiments 
had passed the night, two of which, marching out to join Cornwallis, were 
met and attacked about sunrise by the Americans. One division of the 
British fled to New Brunswick; the rest rallied and continued their march to 
Trenton. About four hundred of the British were killed and wounded; the 
American loss was somewhat less. 


At dawn. Lord Cornwallis beheld the deserted camp of the Americans and 
heard the roar of the cannonade at Princeton, on which, discovering 
AVa.shington’s artifice, he reached Princeton when the Americans were 
about to leave it. Again was Washington in great danger. “His troops,” 
sa^^s Hildreth, c “were exhausted; all had been one night without sleep, and 
some of them longer ; many had no blankets ; others were barefoot ; all 
were very thinly clad.” Under these circumstances the attack on New 
[Brunswick was abandoned, and Washington retired to strong winter 
quarters at Morristovm. There he remained till spring, having, in fact, 
repossessed himself, in the most masterly manner, of New Jersey. « The 
English historian Hinton adds : “ Other causes had a powerful operation 
upon the minds of the yeomanry of New Jersey. The British commanders 
tolerated, or at least did not restrain, gross licentiousness in their army. The 
inhabitants of the state, which they boasted was restored to the bosom of the 
parent country, were treated not as reclaimed friends but as conquered 
enemies. The soldiers were guilty of every species of rapine, and the abuse 
was not limited to the plundering of property. Every indignity was offered 
to the persons of the inhabitants, not excepting those outrages to the female 
sex which are felt by ingenuous minds with the keenest anguish, and excite 
noble spirits to desperate resist= ance. These aggravated abuses roused the 
people of New Jersey to repel that army to which they had voluntarily 
submitted in the expectation of protection and security. At the dawn of 
success upon the American arms, they rose in small bands to oppose their 
invaders. They scoured the country, cut off every soldier who straggled 
from his corps, and in many instances repelled the foraging parties of the 
enemy.” « 


“The recovery of the Jerseys,” says Hildreth, “by the fragments of a 
defeated army, which had seemed just before on the point of dissolution, 
gained Washington a high reputation not only at home, but in Europe, 
where the progress of the campaign had been watched with great interest, 
and Avhere the disastrous loss of New York and the retreat through the 
Jerseys had given the impression that America would not be able to 
maintain her inde- |Aendence. The recovery of the Jerseys created a 
reaction. The American general was extolled as a Fabius, whose prudence 
availed his country no less than his Anlour.”c 


Though Hopkins and his squadron were blocked up at Providence, priva~ 
teering had been carried on, principally by Ncav England frigates, to a great 
extent. The homeward-bound British ships from the West Indies offered 
rich prizes, and in the year just concluded no less than 350 British ships had 
Deen captured. A neAv foreign trade had also been opened Avith France, 
Spain, and Holland, principally by Avay of the West Indies, and though 
great risk attended it, still it AA’as the successful commencement of the 
great Amer-— ican trade, and the national flag of thirteen stars and stripes, as 
Apointed by congress, was noAv first hoisted in this maritime seiwice. By 
no European nation AA’as the progress of the Avar of independence in 
America watched Avith 
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more interest than by France, who still was smarting unclei the loss of her 
American possessions ; hence tlie American privateer found ever a ready 
sale for his prizes in the French ports, and armed French vessels, sailing 
imder American commissions, were secretly fitted out. 


Numerous volunteers, the most eminent of whom was the young marciuis 
dc la Fayette, offered to risk their fortimes and bear arms in the cause of 
American liberty. La Fayette fitted out a vessel at hi.s own expense, and in 
the spring of 1777 arrived in America. He at first enlisted as a volmiteer in 
Wasliington’s army, declining all pay for his services ; but congress soon 
after bestowed upon him the appointment of major-general. 


As the spring of 1777 advanced, although as yet the main armies were 
inactive, various little attacks and reprisals were made. Tryon, late governor 
of New York, at the head of two thousand men, landed in Connecticut and 
advanced to Danbury, an inland town, where a large ciuantity of provisions 
was collected ; ha\fing destroyed these, set fire to the toum, and committed 
various acts of atrocity, he departed as rapidly as he had come. Arnold and 
Wooster, however, pursued him at the head of militia, hastily collected for 
that purpose. Tryon made good Ins escape, wnth a loss in killed, woimded, 
and prisoners of about three hundred, and congress, in acknowledgment of 
Arnold’s bravery, presented him vith a horse fully caparisoned, and raised 
him to the rank of major-general. A small party of Americans under 
Colonel Meigs landed on Long Island, destroyed twelve vessels, and took a 
large quantity of provisions and forage collected at Sag Harbour, and 
carried off ninety prisoners, without himself losing a single man. Another 
little triumph of the Americans is worth recording. General Prescott, now 
being stationed at Newport, in Rhode Island, irritated the Americans no 
little by offering a reward for the capture of Arnold; on which Arnold, in 
return, offered half the amount for the capture of Prescott. A party of forty 
men under one Colonel Barton set out fith the intention of carrying him 
off, landed at night on the island, entered his house, and taking the general 
from his bed hurried away with their prize. Until now the Americans had 
not been able to ransom their general, Lee, who had been taken much in the 
Same manner, and the two 


officers were shortly exchanged.® , . -r, , 


In his famous work, Sir Edward Creasy ^ places the climax ot Burgoyne s 
campaign at Saratoga among the “ Fifteen Decisive Battles’ of the World. 
His account of it is distinctly quotable, except that he curiously makes no 
mention of General Schuyler, who is now generally awarded the glory of 
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the victory, though he was absent from its culmination. It was Schuyler who 
\fith a small force, under the greatest disadvantages, adopted the correct 
policy of avoiding battle, while luring the British along a road whose 
passage he surromided A/ath such ingenious and eternal difficulties as 
exhausted the provisions and morale of the troops, and delayed them while 
reinforcements could be gathered. The whole plan of the campaign was his ; 
postenty gives him the credit ; and while Gates won temporary renovm by 
appearing in tune to gather Schuyler’s laurels, he later showed how utterly 
incompetent he Avas to manage a large campaign. But, at first, Schuyler 
had to bear all the odium of public disfavour and alarm at the first successes 
of Burgoyne s irresistible force. He and all his officers were accused of 
arrant cowardice, and John Adams exclaimed, “We shall never be able to 
defend a fort till we shoot a general.” So Gates w^as commissioned and 
ordered north, ivhere he arrived too late to do more than carry out 
Schuyler’s plans, now’_ at their cul- mination. With this in mind we shall 
find Creasy’s account vivid and true.® 
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creasy’s account of burgoyne’s campaign 


The war which rent away the North American colonies of England is, of all 
subjects in history, the most painful for an Englishman to dwell on. It was 
commenced and carried on by the British ministry in iniquity and folly, and 
it was concluded in disaster and shame. But the contemplation of it cannot 
be evaded by the historian, however much it may be abhorred. Nor can any 


military event be said to have exercised more important influence on the 
future fortunes of mankind than the complete defeat of Burgoyne’s 
expedition in 1777, a defeat which rescued the revolted colonists from cer- 
tain subjection, and which, by inducing the courts of France and Spain to 
attack England in their behalf, insured the independence of the United 
vStates and the formation of that transatlantic power which not only 
America, but both Europe and Asia, now see and feel. 


In 1777 the British ministry resolved to avail themselves of the advantage 
which the occupation of Canada gave them for the purpose of striking a 
vigorous and crushing blow against the revolted colonies. Seven thousand 
veteran troops were sent out from England, with a corps of artillery abun- 
dantly supphed, and led by select and experienced offlcers. Large quantities 
of military stores were also furnished for the equipment of the Canadian 
volimteers who were expected to join the expedition. It was intended that 
the force thus collected should march southward bj the line of the lakes, 
and thence along the banks of the Hudson river. The British army in New 
York (or a large detachment of it) was to make a simultaneous movement 
northward, up the line of the Hudson, and the two expeditions were to unite 
at Albany. By these operations all communication between the northern 
colonies and those of the centre and south would be cut off. An irresistible 
force would be concentrated, so as to crush all further opposition in New 
England, and when this was done it was believed that the other colonies 
would speedily submit. The Americans had no troops in the field that 
seemed able to baffle these movements. Without question the plan was ably 
formed, and had the success of the execution been equal to the ingenuity of 
the design, the reconquest or submission of the thirteen United States must 
in all human probability have followed. No European power had as yet 
come forward, and America would have been suffered to fall unaided. 


Much eloquence was poured forth, both in America and in England, in 
denotmcing the use of savage auxiliaries. Yet Burgoyne seems to have done 
no more than Montcalm, Wolfe, and other French, American, and English 
generals had done before him. But, in truth, the lawless ferocity of the 
Indians, their unskilfulness in regular action, and the utter impossibility of 
bringing them under any discipline, made their services of httle or no value 
in times of difficulty, while the indignation which their outrages inspired 


went far to rouse the whole population of the invaded districts [including 
many tories] into active hostilities against Burgoyne’s force. 


Burgoyne assembled his troops and-confederates near the river Bouquet, on 
the west side of Lake Champlain. He then, on the 21st of June, 1777, gave 
his red allies a war-feast, and harangued them on the necessity of abstain- 
ing from their usual cruel practices against miarmed people and prisoners. 
At the same time he published a pompous manifesto to the Americans, in 
which he threatened the refractory with all the horrors of war, Indian as well 
as European. Ticonderoga commanded the passage along the lakes, and was 
considered to be the key to the route which Burgoyne wished to follow. 
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Burgoyiie invested it with great skill, and the American general, &t. Clair, 
who had only an ill-equipped army of about three thousand men, evacuated 
it on the 5th of July. It seems evident that a different course would have 
caused the destruction or capture of his whole army. When censured by 
some of his countrymen for abandoning Ticonderoga, St. Clair truly replied 
“that he had lost a post but saved a province.” Burgoyne’s troops pursued 
the retiring Americans, and took a large part of their artillery and military 
stor6S. 


The British moved southward with great difficulty, across a broken coun- 
try full of creeks and marshes, and clogged by the enemy with felled trees 
and other obstacles, to Fort Edward, on the Hudson river, the American 


troops continuing to retire before them. The astonishment and alarm which 
these events produced among the Americans were naturally great. The local 
governments of the New England states, as well as the congress, acted with 
vigour and firmness in their efforts to repel the enemy. General Gates was 
sent to take command of the army at Saratoga, and Arnold was despatched 
by Washington to act under him, with reinforcements of troops and gims 
from the main American army. 


When Burgoyne left Canada, General St. Leger was detached across Lake 
Ontario against Fort Stanwix [now Rome, New York], wliich the Americans 
held. St. Leger was obliged [after a battle at Oriskany, August 6th, 1777, 
where the American leader Herkimer was mortally wounded] to retreat, and 
to abandon his tents and large quantities of stores to the garrison. At the 
very time that General Burgoyne heard of this disaster, he experienced one 
still more severe in the defeat of Colonel Baum with a large detachment of 
German troops at Bennington,’ whither Burgoyne had sent them for_ the 
purpose of capturing some magazines of provisions, of which the British 
army stood greatly in need. The Americans, under John Stark, augmented 
by continual accessions of strength, succeeded, after many attacks, in 
breaking this corps, which fled into the woods, and left its commander 
mortally wounded on the field; they then marched against a force of five 
hundred grenadiers under Lieutenant-Colonel Breyman, who, after a gallant 
resistance, was obliged to retreat on the main army. The British loss in these 
two actions exceeded six hundred men ; and a party of American loyalists, 
on their way to join the army, having attached themselves to Colonel 
[Baum/s corps, were destroyed with it. Notwithstanding these reverses, 
which added greatly to the spirit ancl numbers of the American forces, 
Burgo}me determinecl to advance. Having by unremitting exertions 
collected provisions for thirty days, he crossed the Hudson by means of a 
bridge of rafts, and, marching a short distance along its western bank, he 
encamped on the 14th of September on the heights of Saratoga, about 
sixteen miles from Albany. _ The Americans ha(l fallen back and were now 
strongly posted [on Bemus Heights] near Still= water, about half way 
between vSaratoga and Albany, and showed a determi-— nation to recede no 
further. 


On the 19th of September a sharp encounter took place between part of the 
English right wing under Burgoyne himself, and a strong body of the enemy 
under Gates and Arnold. The British remained masters of the field, but the 
loss on each side Avas nearly equal (from five hundred to six hundred men). 
But Burgoyne had overestimated his resources, and in the very beginning of 
October found difficulty and distress pressing him hard. The 


[‘ The remarkable features of Bennington were the facts that the yeomanry 
of America now ventured to assail regular troops in intrenchments, and that 
they won an o'erwhelming victory. ] 
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Indians and Canadians began to desert him, while, on the other hand. Gates’ 
army was continually reinforced by fresh bodies of the militia. 


On the 6th of October Clinton had successfully executed a brilliant enter- 
prise against the two American forts which barred his progress up the 
Hudson. He had captured them both, with severe losses to the American 
forces opposed to him ; he had destroyed the fleet which the Americans had 
been forming on the Hudson, under the protection of their forts, and the 
upward river was laid open to his squadron. All depended on the fortune of 
the column vdth which Burgoyne, on the eventful 7th of October, 1777, 
advanced against the American position. But directly the British line began 
to advance, the American general, with admirable skill, caused General 
Poor’s and General Leonard’s brigades to make a sudden and vehement 


rush against its left, and at the same time sent Colonel Morgan, with his 
rifle corps and other troops, amounting to fifteen hundred, to turn the right 
of the English. The English cannon were repeatedly taken and retaken, 
Arnold himself setting the example of the most daring personal bravery, and 
charging more than once, sword in hand, into the English ranks. On” the 
British side General Fraser fell mor~ tally wounded. Burgo}me’s whole 
force was now compelled to retreat towards their camp. The Americans, 
pursuing their success, assaulted it in several places vith remarkable 
impetuosity, and captured baggage, tents, artillery, and a store of 
ammunition, which they were greatly in need of. Burgojme now took up his 
last position on the heights near Saratoga, arid, hemmed in by the enemy, 
who refused any encounter, and baffled in all his attempts at finding a path 
of escape, he there liirgered until famine conipelled him to capitulate. On 
the 17th the convention of Saratoga was carried into effect. Five thousand 
seven hundred and ninety men surrendered themselves as prisoners. 1 The 
sick and wounded left in the camp when the British retreated to Saratoga, 
together with the numbers of the British, German, and Caiiadian troops who 
were killed, wounded, or taken, and who had deserted in the preceding part 
of the expedition, Avere reckoned to be four thousand six hun- dred and 
eighty-nine. my 


AV.ASHIXGTON LOSES TWO BATTLES AND THE CABITAL ; THE 
COXAVAY CABAL 


The joy of the Americans, especially those of the northern states, Avas 
almost beyond bounds, and, as might be expected, the military reputation of 
Gates stood verv high— nay, eA^en for the time outshone that of 
Washington, whose loss of Philadelphia, of which we have yet to speak, 
was placed unfa-Amurably beside the surrender of a AAdiole British army. 
_ As soon as the sur- render of Burgoyne AA’as known, the British 
garrison at Ticonderoga destroyed the works and retired to Canada. Clinton, 
AAdth Tr3mn and his tory forces, on the same intelhgence, dismantled the 
forts on the Hudson, and^ haAuiig burned every house within their reach, 
and done all the damage in their power, returned to Noav York.® 


The main army of Great Britain was that AA’hich W ashingtnn had to deal 
AAith in New Jersey and the Aucinity. After much micertainty as to the 
intentions of the British general, he suddenly appeared in the Chesapeake, 


[‘ “Even of those great conflicts in which hundreds of thousands have been 
engaged and tens of thousands have fallen, none has been more fruitful of 
results than this surrender at Saratoga. It not merely changed the relations of 
England and the feelings of Europe towaixls these insurgent colonies, but it 
has modified, for all time to come, the connection between every colony 
and eA’ery parent state.” — Earl of Stanhope.’ | 
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and landing, jirepared to advance against Philadelphia (August 25th). 
Wash- ington immediately marched his entire army of about eleven 
thousand to stop the progress of the enemy. Notwithstanding the superior 
number-— about seventeen thousand — opposed to him, AVashington 
decided that battle must be given for the sake of Philadelphia. After various 
skirmishes, a general engagement took place by the Brandywine, resulting 
in the degat of the Americans (September 11th) with a loss of about one 
thousand. so little were they dispirited that their commander decided upon 
immedi- ately fighting a second battle, which was prevented only by a 
great storm. AA’ashington then withdrew towards the interior, and Howe 
took possession of Philadelphia (September 26th) Not yet willing to 
abandon the city, AA ashington attacked the main division of the British 
encamped at Germantow’n. At the very moment of victory, owing to a 
heavy fog, a panic seized the Americans, and they retreated (October 4th) 
with a loss of about a thou- sand. There w^as no help for Philadelphia; it 


was decidedly lost. The con~ trast between the defeat of Burgo^me and the 
loss of Philadelphia w’as made a matter of reproach to the commander-in- 
chief. Let him make his owm defence : “ I was left,” he says, “ to fight two 
battles, in order, if possible, to 


save Philadelphia, with less numbers than composed the army of _my 
antag— onist Had the same spirit pervaded the people of this and the 
neighbouring states as the states of New York and New England, we might 
before this time have had General Howe nearly in the situation of General 
Burgo“e, with this difference— that the former would never have been out 
of reach of his ships, Avhilst the latter increased his danger every step he 
took.’ More than this, AA/ashington conducted his operations in a district 
wmere great disaffection to the American cause cut off supplies for the 
army and intelhgence of the enemy. To have done Avhat he did, 
notwithstanding these 


embatrassments, w’as greater than a \dctory. , 


One enterprise of the year is not to be passed over. ^ Captain Wickes, ot the 
cruiser Reprisal, after distinguishing himself in the AA est Indies, sailed for 
France in the autumn of 1776. Encouraged by his success in making prizes 
in the bay of Biscay, AAdckes started on a cruise round Ireland in the 
followung summer. Attended by the Lexington and the Dolphin, the 
Reprisal swept the Irish and the English seas of their merchantmen. But_ on 
the way to America the Lexington was captured, and the Reprisal, wdth the 
gallant AATckes and all his crew’, w’as lost on the coast of Newdoundland. 
It wns for the navy, of w’hich AA/ickes w’as so great an ornament, that a 
national flag had been adopted in the summer of his cruise (June 14th). 


“T see plainly,” wrote La Fayette to AAmshington at the close of the year, “ 
that America can defend herself, if proper measures are taken ; but I begin 
to fear that she may be lost by herself and her owm sons. AVhen I wms in 
Europe, I thought that here almost every man wms a lover of liberty, and 
Avould rather die free than live a slave. You can conceive my_ 
astonishment when I saw that toryism was as apparently professed as 
Avhiggism itself. “AVY must not,” replied AVashington, “in so great a 
contest, expect to meet Avith nothing but sunshine. ’ ’ These mournful 
complaints, this cheerful answer , referred to an intrigue that had been 


formed against AAmshington for the purpose of displacing him from his 
command. Generals Gates and MifRin, both members of the board of Avar, 
lately organised, Avith CoiiAvay, an Irish “eneral in the service, AAmre at 
the head of a cabal AAJiich AAa.s secietly sup- ported by some members 
of congress. Had their uiiAvorthy plots preAmiled, had their anonymous 
letters to the civil authorities and their underhand appeals to military men 
succeeded, AA/ashington Avould haA’e been superseded 
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by Gates or by Lee, it was uncertain which, both of British birth, both of far 
more selfishness than magnanimity, of far more pretension than power. 
Gates, as we shall read hereafter, met the most utter of all the defeats, Lee 
conducted the most shameful of all the retreats, in which the Americans 
were involved. Happily for the struggling nation, these men were not its 
leaders. The cabal in which they were involved fell asunder, yet without 
crushing them beneath its ruins. They retained their offices and their 
honours, as well as Washington. 


VALLEY FORGE AND THE FRENCH ALLI-4NCE 


The experience of the past twelvemonth had given Washington more con~ 
fidence in his soldiers. He had had time to learn their better points, their 

enthusiasm, their endurance, their devotion. The winter following the loss 
of Philadelphia was one of cruel sufferings, and the manner in which they 


were borne formed a new link between the troops and the commander. His 
re~ monstrances against the jealousies of congress are accompanied by 
representa- tions of the agonies of the army . “ Without arrogance or the 
smallest deviation from truth, it may be said that no history now extant can 
furnish an instance of an army’s suffering such hardslups as ours has done, 
bearing them with the same patience and fortitude. To see men without 
clothes to cover their nakedness, wdthout blankets to lie on, without shoes 
(for the want of which their marches might be traced by the blood from 
their feet), and almost as often without provisions as with them, marching 
through frost and snow, and at Christmas taking up their winter quarters 
within a day’s march of the enemy, without a house or hut to cover them, 
till they could be built, arid submitting with- out a murmur, is a proof of 
patience and obedience which, in my opinion, can scarce be paralleled.” 
This story, at once so heroic and so sad, is dated from Valley Forge. 


However selfish their motives, unless the French had given the Americans 
encouragement and large financial advances, and finally soldiers and ships, 
unless they had taken upon themselves the burden of a war with England, it 
is hard to see how the American cause could ever have won, requiring 
seven years as it did to succeed. The cordial enthusiasm of the French is 
vividly contrasted with the apathy of the Americans in a letter from Colonel 
du Portail, brigadier-general of American troops, written to the French 
minister of Avar, in which he says, “There is more enthusiasin for this 
revolution in any caf6 in Paris than there is in all the United Colonies 
together.” 


Tlie diplomats abroad, Silas Deane, Benjamin Franklin, Arthur Lee, and 
later John Adams, who were trying to borrow money and excite hostility 


AVashington’s Headqu.\rters, Valley Forge 
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towards England, were themselves quarrelling at every step Of Benjamin 
Franklin, who was permanently establishing himself in the French heart as 
one of the greatest minds in all history, and was miconsciously sowing the 
seeds for the French Revolution that should overthrow the Bourbons who 
aided his countrv, John Adams, his eminent colleague, wrote home: 
“Franklin is a wit and a humourist, I Imow. He may be a philosopher, for 
what I know. But he is not a sufficient statesman for all the business he is 
in. He is too old, too infirm, too indolent and dissipated to be sufficient for 
all these things, to be ambassador, secretary, admiral, consular agent, etc.” 
When, however, the hopes of the colonists seemed to bo at theii lowest ebb, 
them was another tidal wave of good news Avhich, as in the case of 
Burgoync’s capitulation, lifted the whole country to new efforts. There was 
to follow another aftermath of distress and despair, but the cause was 
immeasurably advanced After a long delay, a treaty was made between 
hianco ami the United States (January 30th-February 6th, 1778) luid ratified 
May 5th. The news caused even greater dismay in England than it excited 
joy in Ametica./ 


THE BRITISH EV.4CUATE PIIL-VDELPHIA J BATTLE OF 
MONAMOETTI J FRENCH 


CO-OPERATION 


l/r three years had the British armies contended against the rebels. They 
held New York, Newport, Philadelphia, the lower banks of the Hudson and 
of the Delaware. This was all. Nothing had been, nothing, it must have 
almost seemed, could be, gained except upon the coast; the interior was 
untenable, if not unconquerable. And what had been lost? Twenty thou- 
sand troops, hmidreds of vessels, millions of treasure ; to say nothing of the 
colonial commerce, once so precious, and now-so worthless. It might well 
strike the ministry that they must wfin back their colonies by some other 
means than wear, especially if the French ivere to be parties in the strife. 
Accord- ingly, Lord North laid before parliament a bill renouncing the_ 
purpose of taxing America, and another providing for commissioners to 


bring about a reconciliation (February 17th). The bills were passed, and 
three commis-— sioners were appointed to act with the military and the 
naval commanders in procuring the submission of the United States. To 
their proposals con~ gress returned an answ’ er on the anniversary of 
Bunker Hill, refusing to enter into any negotiations until the independence 
of the nation w^as recognised. 


Desirous of concentrating his forces before the French appeared in the field. 
Sir Henry Clinton, now the British commander-in-chief, evacuated 
Philadelphia (June 18th). Washington instantly set out in pursuit of the 
enemy. Coming up with them in a few days, he ordered General Lee, com- 
mancling the van of the army, to begin the attack in the morning. Lee began 
it by making a retreat, noUvithstanding the remonstrances of La Fayette, 
who had held the command until within a fe-w hours. But for W 
ashington’s coming up in time to arrest the flight of the troops under Lee, 
and to protect the advance of his oivn soldiers, the army w/ould have been 
lost. As it was, he formed his line and drove the British from the field of 
Monmouth (June 28th). They stole aivay in the night, and reached New ^ 
ork ivith still more loss from desertion than from battle. 


A curious instance of the risk of accepting iniblic tradition is a famous story 
of this battle of IMonmouth and Whishington’s rebuke to Lee for retreating. 
According to the [lopularly accepted legend, Washington denounced Lee’s 
cowardice wfith a resounding oath, the only one he had ever been heard to 
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use As a matter of fact Washington was by no means an infrequent em~ 
ployer of profanity, and a diligent search of the court-martial records which 
profess to give Washmgton’s exact words on this battlefield show that, 
while he was greatly excited, he used no hint of profanity, and it wa/s his 
manner and not his language that betrayed his intense disgust. _ This cHo^e 
Lee to write an indignant letter to Washington. A court-martial was held 
and he was suspended for twelve months. Later he wrote a disrespectful 


letter to congress and was dismissed the service.’ i 


In the far West there were nothing but border forays mi til 17/8, when 
Major George Rogers Clark led a regular expedition against the frontier 
posts of the enemy, in the wilderness in the far Northwest, now the states oi 
Indiana and Illinois. On the 4th of July they captured Kaskaskia. _ On the 
9th they took the village of Cahokia, sixty miles farther up tlm river; and 
finallv, in August, the stronger British post of 4 incennes, on the v\ abash, 
fell hito their hands. Acting in the capacity pf a peacemaker, Clark was 
working successfully towards the pacification of the western tribes, when, 
m the month of January, 1779, the commander of the British fort at Detroit 
retook Vincennes. With one hmidred and seventy-five men Uark pene- 
trated the dreadful wilderness a hmidred miles froni the Ohio. For a whole 
week they traversed the “drowmed lands” of Illinois, suffering every pri\ a- 
tioii from w’et, cold, and hmiger. When they arrived at the Little Wabash, 
at a point wiiere the forks of the stream are three miles apait, fhsy foimtl the 
hitervening space covered with water to the depth of three feet. Ihe points 
of dry land were five miles apart , and all that distance’ those hard}? 
soldiers, in the month of February, waded the cold snow-flood in the 
Wst, sometimes armpit deep ! They arrived in sight of iincennes on the 
18th (February, 1779), and the next morning at dawn, with their faces 
blackened with gunpowMer, to make themselves appear hideous, they 
crossed the river in a boat and pushed towards the towm. On the 20th the 
stripes and stens w’ere again unfurled over the tort at i incennes and a 
captured garrison. Jdad armed men dropped from the clouds, the people and 
soldiers at Vincennes could not have been more astonished than at the 
apparition of these troops, for it seemed impossible for them to have 
traversed the deluged country. [The country was organised as part of V 
irginia under the name of Illinois 


County.]’ ,^ , TThe third and last period of the war extends from July, 1/ 
/8, to Januaiy, 1784 five years and a half. Its characteristics are the alliance 
of the Irench with ’the Americans and the concentration of the more 
important operations 


in the Southern States. , r.. i 


The first minister of France to the United States, M. Gerard, came accom- 
panied by a fleet and army, under D’Estaing (July). Unforeseen and 
unfavourable circumstances,” as V ashington WTote, lessened the 
importance of the French services in a great degree. In the first place, the 
‘Mrival w^as just late enough to nnss the opportunity of surpri,smg the 
British fleet in the Delaware, not to mention the British army on its retreat 
to ^ew York. In the next place, the French vessels proved to be of too great 
draught to penetrate the channel and co-operate in an attack upon New“ 
York, ihus disappointing and disappointed, D’Estaing engaged in an 
enterprise agains Newport, still in British hands. It proved another failure, 
but not through the French alone, the American troops that were to enter the 
island at the north being greatly behindhand. The same day that they took 
their p ace under Sullivan, Greene, and La Fayette, the French left_ theirs at 
the lower end of the Eland in order to meet the British fleet arriving from 
New Yor’ 
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(August 10th). A severe storm prevented more than a i>artial engagement; 
ijut D’ Estaing returned to Newport only to jilead the injuries received in the 
gale as compelling his retirement to Boston for repairs. The orders of the 
French government had becai peremptory that in case of any damage to the 
fleet it should put into port at once. So far was D’Estaing from avoiding 
action on personal grounds, that when La Fayette hurried to Boston to 
persuade his countrymen to return, the commander offered to serve as a 
volunteer until the fleet should be refitted. The Americans, however, talked 
of desertion and of inefficiency — so freely, indeed, as to affront their 
faithful La Fayette. 


At the same time large numbers of them imitated the very course which 
they censured, by deserting their own army. The remaining forces retreated 
from their lines to the northern end of the island, and, after an engagement, 
withdrew to the mainland (August 30th). It required all the good offices of 
La Fayette, of Washington, and of congress to keep the peace between the 
Americans and their allies. D’Estaing, soothed by the language of those 
whom he most respected, was provoked, on the other hand, by the hostility 
of the masses, both in the army and amongst the people. Collisions between 
his men and the Bostonians kept up his disgust, and, when his fleet was 
repaired, he sailed for the West Indies in November. 


DISCOURAGEMENT OF -WASHINGTON 


The summer and autumn passed away without any further exertions of 
moinent upon the American side. On the part of the British there was 
nothing attempted that would not have been far better imattempted. Ma~ 
rauding parties from Newport went against New Bedford and Fairhaven. 
Others from New York went against Little Egg Harbor. Tories and Indians 
— “a collection of banditti,” as they were rightly styled by Wasliington — 
descended from the northern country to wreak massacre at Wyoming and at 
Cherry Valley. The war seemed to be assuming a new character; it was one 
of ravages unworthy of any cause. 


Affairs were again at a low state amongst the Americans. “The common 
interests pf America,” wrote Washington at the close of 1778, “are 
mouldering and sinking into irretrievable ruin.” Was he, who had never 
despaired, at length despairing? There was reason to do so. “If I were to be 
called upon,” he said, “to draw a picture of the times and of men, from what 
I have seen, heard, and in part know, I should in one word say that idleness, 
dissipation, and extravagance seem to have laid fast hold upon most of them 
; that speculation, peculation, and an insatiable thirst for riches seem to 
have got the better of every other consideration, and almost of every order 
of men ; that party disputes and personal quarrels are the great business of 
the day ; whilst the momentous concerns of an empire, a great and 
accumulating debt, ruined finances, depreciated money, anti want of credit, 
which in its consequences is the want of everything, are but secondary 


considerations, and postponed from day to day, from week to week, as if 
our affairs wore the most promising aspect. After drawing this picture, 
which from my soul I believe to be a true one, I need not repeat to you that I 
am alarmed, and wish to see my countrymen roused.” This gloomy sketch 
is of the govern= ment — congre.ss and the various officials at 
Philadelphia. What was true of the government was true of the people, save 
only the diminishing rather than increasing class to which we have 
frequently referred as constituting the strength of the nation. 
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BRITISH SUCCESSES IN THE SOUTH AND NORTH 


A border warfare had been carried on during two successive suimners 
(1777-1778) between east Florida and Georgia. At the close of 1778 a 
serious invasion of Georgia was planned by the British commander. Savan- 
nah was taken (December 29th). An American force, under General Ashe, 
was routed at Brier Creek, and Georgia was lost (March 4th, 1779). A few 
months later Sir James Wright, the royal governor at the beginning of the 
war, returned and set up the provincial government once more. 


The conqueror of Georgia aspired to become the conqueror of Carolina. 
With chosen troops and a numerous body of Indians, Prevost set out against 
Charleston. He was met before that town by the legion under Count Pulaski, 
the Pole, but Pulaski’s men were scattered, and Prevost pressed on. The 
approach of General Lincoln with his army compelled the British to retire 


(May 12th). The Americans were by no means disposed to acquiesce in the 
loss of Georgia. On the reappearance of the French fleet, under D’Estaing, 
after a successful cruise in the West Indies, he consented to join General 
Lincoln in an attack on Savannah in September. But he was too apprehen-= 
sive of being surprised by the British fleet, as well as too desirous of getting 
back to the larger operations in the West Indies, to be a useful ally. The 
impatience of D’Estaing precipitated an assault upon the town (October 
9th), m which Pulaski fell, and both the French and the Americans suffered 
great loss. The French sailed southward; the Americans retired to the 
interior, leaving Savannah to the enemy. 


The operations in the north during the year were of altogether inferior 
importance. Washington could hold only a defensive attitude. A gallant 
party, under the gallant “Mad Anthony” Wayne, surprised the strong works 
which the British had constructed at Stony Point (July 15th), and, though 
obliged to evacuate them, destroyed them, and recovered the Hudson, that 
is, the part which had been recently taken from the Americans. The 
fortifica— tion of West Point was undertaken as an additional safeguard. 
Some months later, apprehensions of the French fleet induced the British 
commander to draw in his outposts on the Hudson and to evacuate Newport 
in October. These movements, effected without loss, or even collision, were 
the only ones of any strong bearing upon the issue of the war.’ 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE ON THE REVOLUTIONARY NAVY 4 


The battles of the Revolution were fought on the sea as often as on the land, 
and to as much purpose. The losses inflicted on their enemies by the United 
States in their naval warfare were more constant, and probably more 
serious, than any losses which they inflicted elsewhere. The captures which 
the English navy made by no means compensated England for the losses 
which she sustained. In such a contest, it generally proves that the richer 
combatant is he who pays the most. The loss of an English Indiaman or a 
Mediterranean trader was but poorly compensated by the capture of even a 
dozen American schooners laden with salt fish and clapboards. 


It is certain that, as the war went on, many more than seventy thousand 
Americans fought their enemy upon the sea. On the other hand, the reader 


[‘ Reproduced by permission from Winsor’ g History of America. 
Copyright, 1887, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 
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knows that thero was no oiio time wlioii seventy thousand men veie 
enrolled in the annies of the United States on shore. The magnitude of the 
injury inflicted upon the English trade by these vessels may be judged by 
such a comparison as is in our power of the respective forces. In the year 
1777 the whole number of officers and men in the English navy was eighty- 
seven thousand. There were at the same time very considerable naval forces 
in the employ of the several states and of the United States government. 
Man for man, the numerical forces engaged by the two parties were not 
very much unlike. In the Atlantic Ocean the Americans seem to have 
outnmnbered 


the English. , ur 


The French ally D’Estaing was not averse to a contest. On the lUth of 
August, 1778, with the advantage of a fresh north wind, he had taken his 
squadron to sea. The English admiral, Howe, slipped his cables and went to 
sea also. D’Estaing did not avoid a battle, and, in the gale which followed, 
engaged the rear of the English fleet. But his ovm flagship, the Languedoc, 
was dismasted in the gale, and, after communicating with Sullivan again, he 
went round to Boston to refit. Samuel Cooper, in a letter, is well aware that 
there was some popular disappointment because the count d’Estaing had 
not done more. But he resumes the whole by saying: “The very sound of his 
aid occasioned the evacuation of Philadelphia by the British army ; his 
presence suspended the operation of a vast British force in these states, by 
sea and land; it animated our own efforts; it protected our coast and navi- 
gation, obliging the enemy to keep their men-of-war and cruisers collected, 


and facilitated our necessary supplies from abroad. By drawing the 
powerful squadron of Admiral Byron to these seas, it gave security to the 
islands of Prance in the West Indies, and equilibrium to her naval power in 
the Chan- nel, and a decided superiority in the Mediterranean.” 


AVhen it is remembered that, in the events of the smnmer and autunm of 
1778, the English lost twenty vessels in their collisions with D’ Estaing’s 
fleet, it must be granted that its exploits were by no means inconsiderable. 
2/ 


X.W.VL encounters; P.CUL JONES T.\KES THE SER.iPIS 


The first commander-in-chief of the navy, or high admiral, was Ezekiel 
Hopkins, of Rhode Island, whom congress had commissioned as such hi 
December, 1775. He first went against Dunmore, on the coast of Virginia. 
He also went to the Bahamas, and captured the tomi of New Proffidence 
and its governor. Saihng for home, he captured some British vessels off the 
east end of Long Island, and with these prizes he went into Narragansett 
Bay. In the mean while Paul Jones “ and Captain Barry were doing good 
service, and New England cruisers were greatly annoying English shipping 
on the coast. In 1777 Doctor Franklin, under the authority of congress, 
issued commissions to naval officers in Europe. Expeditions were fitted out 
in French seaports, and these produced great alarm on the British coasts. 
While these things were occurring in European waters, captains Biddle, 
Manly, M’Neil, Hinman, Barry, and others were making many prizes on the 
American coasts. a; 


In 1778, Jones, cruising on the coast of Great Britain, from the Land’s End 
to Solway Firth, where as yet the American flag had never ventured, made a 
descent on the Scotch coast near Kirkcudbright, and plundered the 


[‘ John Paul Jones was born in Scotland in 1747, and came to Virginia in 
boyhood. He entered the American naval service in 1775, and was active 
during the whole war. He was afterwards verv active in the Russian service, 
against the Turks, in the Black Sea, and was created rear-admiral in tlie 
Russian navy. He died in Paris in 17S‘2.2-] 
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house of the earl of Selkirk, where, tradition says, he had once lived as ser~ 
vant, and a second by night on the Cumberland coast, at Whitehaven, where 
he spiked the guns in the fort and burned one or two vessels. For a whole 
summer he kept the northwestern coast of England and the southern coast 
of Scotland in a continual state of alarm, and made his name one of terror. 
The next year he returned to cruise on the eastern coast, no longer with a 
single ship, but a squadron, manned by French and Americans. This squad- 
ron consisted of the Bonhomme Richard, of forty guns, which he_ himself 
com- manded, the Alliance, of thirty-six, the Pallas, a frigate of_ thirty- 
two, and two other smaller vessels. Cruising with these ships, he fell in with 
a British merchant-fleet on its return from the Baltic, under convoy of 
Captam Pearson, mth the Serapis, of forty-four guns, and a smaller frigate; 
and one of the most desperate naval engagements on record took place off 
Flamborough Head About seven o’clock in the evening Paul Jones in the 
Bonhomme Richard engaged Captain Pearson in the Serapis, the ships 
advancing nearer and nearer, until at length they dropped alongside of each 
other head and stern, and so close that the muzzles of the guns grated, fjhen 
at a sudden slacking in the American fire, Pearson called out to Jones, Have 
you struck . Jones made his famous answer,_“I have not begun to fit . | In 
this close contact the action continued with the greatest fury till half past 
ten, during which time Jones, who had the greater number of men, vainly 
attempted to board, and the Serapis was set on fire ten or twelve times. 
After a des~ perate and last attempt to board Paul Jones, Captain Pearson 
hauled dovm his colours, two thirds of his men being killed or wounded, 
and his mainmast eone by the board. The Bonhomme Richard was in little 
better condition, for to add to her misfortunes, the Alliance, coming up in 


X CONTENTS 


the darkness and confusion of the night, and mistaking her for the enemy, 
had fired a broad- side into her, not discovering his error till the glare of the 
burning Xempis had revealed it.\ The next day Paul Jones was obliged to 
qmt his ship, and she sank at sea almost immediately, with, it is said, great 
numbers of the wounded on board. Of the three hmidred and seventy-five 
men whom she carried, three hundred were killed or wounded. The Pallas 
captured t e Countess of Scarborough, and Jones, on the 6th of October, 
succeeded i carrying his shattered vessels into the waters of the iexef s 


Bectnse of his achievement of the apparently imp/sible and because of his 
having been a Scotchman, a British subject by_ birth, who enlist’ with 
Americans and preyed upon British commerce, Enghsh historians like 
English officers of the time regarded Paul Jones as only a pirate and 
unjustly accused hhn of actual theft. The captain of the Serapis insulted him 
even in the moment of “rendering to hiin; the Enghsh historian Stedman’ 
calls him “a ruffian commander,” and has only this praise for his 
indomtable courage, “None but a desperado w’ ould have continued the 
engageme f-5 


it was thb des^rado who first flung the American flag at a masthead, and 
who first carried it into an English port.® 


FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 

A cause of anxiety and distress was the depreciation of rencv At the close 
of 1778 a dollar in specie could scarcely be “tained for forty in bills. But the 
very paper was fluctuating in value. Hence a 


after went insane. | 
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set of nieii arose, who, speculating on this currency, amassed immense 
wealth, while honest men and the nation itself were reduced to beggary A 
George Washington vividly expressed the condition of affairs when he 
wrote that “it required a wagonload of money to buy a wagonload of 
provisions.” But the finances of the colonies would have been in far sadder 
phght had it not been for the Herculean energies of Robert Morris. 
According to W. G. Sumner, « “ the only man in the history of the world 
who ever bore the title of super— intendent of finance was Robert Morris of 
Pliiladelphia.” He ought to have had a pecuhar title, for the office he filled 
has never had a parallel. Among his retrenchments, for instance, was the 
cutting down of $10,525 a month in commissary salaries. This saving alone 
paid for 3,278 rations a day. Robert Morris was, like Washington and 
everyone else in authority, the victim of opposition and distrust. Although 
he had been one of the most brilliant financiers in the history of the world, 
after the war was over he was imable to manage his own affairs and went 
into bankruptcy, dying very poor. He was of British birth, and was a good 
offset to the other British contributions to the American cause — Conway, 
who tried to scheme Washington out of office, and the traitor General 
Charles Lee, who was very nearly granted the chief command of the army.a 


mSASTEHS IN THE SOUTH; GATES AT CAMDEN 


The war was gathering fresh combatants. Spain, after vainly offering her 
mediation between Great Britain and France, entered into the lists on the 
side of the latter power, June, 1779. There was no thought of the United 
States in the transaction. John Jay, hastily appointed minister to Spain in 
September, could not obtain a recognition of American independence. But 
the United States hailed the entrance of a new nation into the arena. It was 
so much against their enemy, however little it was for themselves. The 
beginning of 1780 beheld large detachments from the British at New York, 
under Clinton, the commander-in-chief himself, on their way southward. 
Charleston, twice already assailed in vain, was the first object. The siege 
began April 11th, with five thousand British against fifteen hundred Amer- 
icans; the numbers afterwards increasing to eight thousand on the British 


side and three thousand on the American. The naval forces of the attack and 
the defence were still more unequal. Lincoln, yet in command of the 
southern army, made a brave resistance, but was of course overpowered. 
The loss of Charleston (May 12th) was followed by the loss of the state, or 
the greater part of it. Three expeditions, the chief under Lord Cornwalhs, 
pene- trated into the interior without meeting any repulse. So complete was 
the prostration of South Carolina that Clinton returned to New York in June, 
leaving Cornwallis to retain and to extend the conquest which had been 
made. 


All was not yet lost. The partisans of South Carolina, like those of Georgia, 
held out in the upper country, whence they made frequent descents upon the 
British posts. The names of Thomas Sumter and Francis Marion recall 
many a chivalrous enterprise. Continental troops and militia were marching 
from the north under De Kalb, the companion of La Fayette in his voyage, 
and mider Gates, who assumed the command in North Carolina (July). 
Thence entering South Carolina in the hope of recovering it from its 
conquerors. Gates encountered Cornwallis near Camden, and, although 
much superior in numbers, was routed — the militia of North Carolina and 
\Trginia leaving the few continental troops to bear the brunt of the battle in 
vain, 
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The brave De Kalb fell a sacrifice upon the field (August 16th). Two days 
afterwards Sumter was surprised by the British cavmry under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tarleton, and liis party scattered. Marion was at the same time 
driven into North Carolina. 


Gates’ popularity, gamed by profiting from Schuyler’s good work in the 

Burgoyne campaign, never recovered the shock of Camden when he was 
beaten by an inferior number. He was accused of cowardice and incom-= 

petency, and a court of inquiry proposed but never held, as his successor, 
the brilliant Nathanael Greene, defended liim. He has found a recent 


advocate in Edward Channing,’’“ who praises Gates’ plans, and says that 
the defeat was (in the words of Stevens, a Virginia officer) “ brought on by 
the damned cowardly behaviour of the militia. 


Armold’s treason at west point (1780 a.d.) 


The utmost gloom hmig over the American affairs in the north. A scheme of 
treason, in the very bosom of the American camp, came to liAht, which fell 
like a thunderbolt on the country. In September a plot was laid for betray- 
ing the important fortress of Vest Point, and other posts of the Highlands, 
into the hands of the enemy, the traitor being no other than Arnold, the most 
brilliant officer and one of the most honoured in the American army. 
Arnold, however, with all his fine qualities as a soldier, had in many cases 
shown great w’ant of integrity and disregard of the rights of others; never- 
theless his valour and his many brilliant achievements had cast his faults 
into the shade and placed him in command at Philadelphia. There, however, 
his conduct had given rise to much dissatisfaction. He lived in so expensive 
a style as to become involved in debt, to free himself from which he entered 
into mercantile and privateering speculations. This mode of living and these 
speculations led to the interference of congress, Avhich required that 
Washing- ton should deliver him a reprimand./ His debts and money 
difficulties caused him to request, but in vain, a loan from the French 
minister. The same causes [combined with indignation at the mistakes of 
congress, with doubt of the possibilities of successfully warring Avith 
England, and with jealousy of other officers more favoured] had already led 
him to open a secret correspond-= ence AATth Sir Henry Clinton. The 
strong and A’ery important post of West Point, Avith its neighbourmg 
dependencies and one AAung of the army, were now intrusted to the 
custody and conduct of General Arnold. An interview was necessary with 
some confidential British agent, and Major Andr6, with whom Arnold had 
already carried on a correspondence under the feigned names of Gustavus 
and Anderson, vohmteered for this purpose. The out~ lines of the project 
were that Arnold should make such a disposition of the wing under his 
command as should enable Sir Henry Clinton to surprise their strong posts 
and batteries, and throAA\ the troops so entirely into his hands that they 
must inevitably either lay doAAm their arms or be cut to pieces on 


[‘ Nothing could be more delicate than the form of this reprimand, which 
was at once a fatherly rebuke and a noble exhortation. Though it has been 
considered somewhat apoc- ryphal, there are many reasons for accepting it 
as given by Marbois:cc “When Arnold was |)rought before him,” says 
Marbois, “he kindly addressed him, .saying, ‘Our profession is the chastest 
of all. Even the shadow of a fault Larnishes the lustre of our finest 
achievements. The least inadvertence may rob us of the public favour, so 
hard to be acquired. I reprimand you for having forgotten that, in proportion 
as you had rendered yourself formidable to our enemies, you should have 
been guarded and temperate in your deportment to your fellow citizens. 
Exhibit anew those noble qualities which have placed you on the list of our 
most valued commanders. I will myself fumish you, as far as it may be in 
my power, with oppor- tunities of regaining the esteem of your country.’ ”] 
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the s}])ot. Such a blow, it was deemed, would be irrevocable. Ihe British 
sloop-of-war Vulture, with Major Andre on board, ascended the Hudson. A 
boat was sent off by Aimold at iiightfall,_ which brought Andrii on shoie 
and landed him on the west side of the river, jast below the “erican hnes, 
vheie Arnold was waiting for liim. In the mean time the T idture, haying atti 
acted the notice of the American gunners, had foimd it necessary to change 
hei iiosition. On the second day, assuming an ordinary dress, and being 
Afui-iiished with a pass from Arnold, m the name of Jolni Anderson, Andre 
set out on horseback, with Smith for a guide, and passed through a remote 
part of the camp and all the guards and posts, m safety. He had noiy to pass 


through a district some thirty miles above the islpd of New York, kimvni as 
“neutral ground,” a populous and fertile region, infested by bands of 


plunderers called “Cow-Boys and Skinneis. 


In passing through Tarrytown, Andre was stopped by three young men, 
John Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac van A^ert, on the lookout for 
cattle or travellers. Andr6, not prepared for such an encounter or as he 
himself said in his letter to Washington, too little versed in deception to 
nractise it with any degree of success — offered his captors a consideiable 
)urse of gold, a valuable watch, or anything which they might name if they 
would suffer him to proceed to New York. His offers were rejected, he was 
searched, suspicious papers were found in his boots, and he/as earned 
before Colonel Jamison, the commanding officer on the lines AlthOTgh 
these papers were in the handwriting of Arnold, Jamison, unable to believe 
that hi.s Commanding officer was a traitor, forwarded them by express to W 
ashington at Hartford, and sent to Arnold, informing him of his prisoner, his 
passport, and that papers of a very suspicious character had been found 
upon hum Washington’s aides-de-camp were breakfasting “vlth Arnold 
when Jamison s letter arrived. Pretending that it was an immediate call to 
visit one of the forts on the other side of the river, Arnold rose from table, 
called ms vote up- stairs told her sufficient to throw her into a famting-fft, 
mounted a ready-saddled horse, rode to the riverside, threw himself into a 
bayge, passed the forts, waving a handkerchief by way of flag, and ordered 
lus boatmen to row for the Vulture. Andre was examined before a board of 
officers, and upon the very story which he himself told he was pronounced 
a spy, and a.s such was doomed to speedy death. Sir Henry Clinton used the 
utmost efforts to save him. The public heart sympathised with him, but 
martial justice demanded his life, and his last prayer that he might be shot 
rather than hanged was denied. The day after the sentence was paped, 
October 2nd it was carried into execution. The sympathy which Andre 
excited in the American army is perhaps unexampled under any 
circumstances. t was said that the whole board of general officers shed tears 
at the draiymg up and signing the report, and that even Washington wept 
upon hearing t e 


circumstances of his death.® , i-i ^, 


All historians have felt pity for Andre s fate, and a few have impugned the 
justice of his execution, the earl of Stanhope«‘ especially ; he calls it by lai 
the greatest, and perhaps the only blot in WAashington s most noble career 
Wffth this numerous of the later British historians strongly disagree, 
notably Lecky 9 and also Massey, who even doubts the propriety of burying 
Andie in Westminster Abbey for “services of this character.’’/ t, u 


Arnold received £10,000, and was made a brigadier-general in the British 


army.® 


m [> The charge ha.? been made, and denied, that the three captors were 
very near accepting .\ndr6’s offers, but feared difficulty in collecting them. ] 
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THE GENIUS OF GENERAL GREENE 


IMth Gates in disgrace and Arnold eternally infamous in American his~ 
tory, it was evident that some new genius must arise in support of Washing 
ton if the all-necessary work along the line were to be accomplished. The 
hour and the man came together. In General Nathanael Greene, who was 
sent to relieve Gates, was formd the man, who saw that what was necessary, 
under the conditions of the country and the people, was to organise and hold 
together an army that should keep the British troops busy. To make attacks, 


except under most advantageous circumstances of surprise and safe retreat, 
was to risk another Camden. General Greene therefore takes his place in 
history as another Fabius like Washington. His retreats make mon~ otonous 
reading for the proud American of to-day— they must have been a sore trial 
to the patriot of that time. But all the while the British troops were being 
worn out. 


As in the case of Washington, it seemed at times that the weather must be in 
active alliance with him. It would be difficult to credit those almost 
miraculous instances where General Greene’s sorely wearied army just 
man~ aged to cross a stream ahead of the British when a merciful flood 
swept dovm as a barrier for their defence, or to explain many other 
coincidences in his favour as anything but the direct interference of 
providence, if this theory Would not bring upon that same providence an 
accusation of fickleness and sloth in aiding those whom it apparently 
wished so well.® 


Cornwallis, conqueror of South Carolina, prepared to march upon North 
Carolina. To secure the upper country, he detached a trusted officer, Major 
Ferguson, with a small band of regular troops and loyalists, in addition to 
whom large accessions were soon obtained from the tory part of the 
population. These recruits, like all of the same stamp, were full of hatred 
towards their countrymen on the American side, and fierce were the ravages 
of the party as Ferguson marched on. Aroused by the agony of the country, 
a consider- able number of volunteers gathered, under various officers — 
Colonel Campbell, of Virginia, Colonels Cleaveland, Sevier, and Shelby, of 
North Carolina, and others. Nine hundred chosen men hastened to overtake 
the enemy, whom they found encamped in security on King’s Mountain, 
near the frontier of South Carolina. The Americans never fought more 
resolutely. Ferguson was killed, and his surviving men surrendered at 
discretion (October 7th). The march of Cornwallis was instantly checked ; 
instead of advancing, he fell back. 


The year had been marked by important movements in Europe. The 
empress Catherine of Russia put forth a declaration of independence, as it 
may be styled, in behalf of the neutral states, by proclaiming their right to 
carry on their commerce in time of war exactly as in time of peace, 


provided they conve }^ed no contraband articles. This doctrine was wholly 
at variance ivith the rights of search and of blockade, as asserted by 
England in relation to neutral nations. But it prevailed, and a league, by the 
name of the Armed Neutrality, soon comprehended nearly the whole of 
Europe. On the acces— sion of Holland to the Armed Neutrality, Great 
Britain, having just before captured a minister to the Dutch from the United 
States — Henry Laurens, of South Carolina — declared war at the close of 
1780. But Holland no more became an ally of the United States than Spain 
had done. 


In the mean time everite were hastening to a crisis in the field. General 
Greene determined to save the Carolinas. He was confinned in his purpose 
by his brigadier, General Morgan, who, distinguished in various actions, 
won 
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a decisive \dctory over Tarleton at the Cowpens, in South Carolina (January 
17th 1781). Later, Greene and Morgan having retreated in the inten/al, tli6 
mEin bodiss of tho armies, British and American, met at Guilford, in North 
Carolina (March 15th). Both retired from the field; the Americans first but 
the British with the greater loss. Cornwallis withdrew towards Wilmington, 
pursued by Greene, who presently dashed into South Carolma. There he 
was opposed by Lord Rawdon who at once defeated him in an engagement 
at Hobkirk’s Hill, near Camden (April 25th). “is was a crue blow to 
(Jreene’s hopes of surprising South Carolina. This thstressed country” he 
wrote, “cannot struggle much longer without more effectual support’” But it 
was not in Greene’s nature to despair. AVhile he advanced against the 
stronghold of Ninety-Six, in South Carolina, he detached a body TbS,pi, 
under lieutenant-Coloncl Lee to join a band of Carolinians and Georgians 
who were besieging Augusta. The result was the surrender of that town 
(June 5th). But the fort at Ninety-Six held out against repeated assaults, and 
Greene was obliged to retire before the superior force which Rawdon was 
leading to raise the siege (June 19th). For a time the war sub- sided’ then 


Greene reappeared, and fought the action of Eutaw Springs. He lost the 
field of battle (September 8th) ; but the British, under Colonel Stuart were 
so much weakened as to give way and retreat precipitately’ towards 
CharlGston. Thus from defeat to defeat, without the intennissioii of a single 
victory, in the common sense, Greene had now marched, now retreated, in” 
such a brave and brilliant wav as to force the enemy back upon the sea- 
board. The successes of the militia and of the partisan corps had been 
equally effective. All the upper country, not only of the Carolinas, but of 
Georgia, was once more in the American possession. 


At the time when things were darkest at the south, greater perils arose at the 
centre of the country. Virginia was invaded in the first days of 1781 by a 
formidable force, chiefly of loyalists under the traitor Arnold. He took 
Richmond but only to leave it and retire to Portsmouth, where he bade 
defiance bkh to the American militia and the French vessels from Newport 
(January). Soon after, two thousand British troops were sent from New 
York under General Phillips, with directions to march up the Chesapeake 
aaainst Maryland and Pennsylvania (March). This plan embraced the two- 
fdd idea of cutting off the Carolinas from all assistance and of laying the 
central states equally prostrate. At about the same time Cornwallis, “baffled 
by Greene in North Carolina, set out to join the forces assembled in \irgmia. 
TJiey meanwhile, had penetrated the interior, swept the plantations and the 
towns, and taken Petersburg (April) . The arrival of Cornwallis coinpleted 
the array of the enemy (May). The very heart of the country was m danger. 


The nation was far from being up to the emergency. A spirit of wepiness 
and selfishness was prevailing among the people. The army, ill-disciplmed 
and ill-paid, was exceedingly restless. Troops of the Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey lines had broken out into actual revolt at the beginning of the year. 
The government was still ineffective, the confederation feeble, congress 
inert, not to say broken down. Mffien one reads that this body stood ready 
to give up the Mississippi to Spain, nay, to waive the express 
acknowledgnient of American independence ns an indispensable 
preliminary to negotiations with Great Britain — when one reads these 
things, he may well wonder that there were any preparations to meet the 
exigencies of the times. The German baron von Steufen,’ collecting troops 
in Virginia at the time of the invasion, 
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[‘ To Baron Steuben had been due the refonn of the drill. Tt may be 
instruetive to see bow the Prussian officer had set about bringing this 
irregular force into something like military 
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was afterwards joined by La Fayette, whose troops had been clad on their 
march at his expense. By sea, the French fleet was engaged in defending the 
coasts against the invader. It seemed as if the stranger were the only 
defender of Virginia and of America. But on the southern border was 
Greene, with his troops and his partisan allies. At the north was 
Washington, planning, acting, summoning troops from the states, and the 
French from Newport, to aid him in an attack upon New York, as the 
stronghold of the foe, until, con~ vinced of the impossibility of securing the 
force required for such an enter-— prise, he resolved upon taking the 
command in Virginia (August 14th). Thither he at once directed the greater 
part of his scanty troops, as well as of the French. The allied army was to be 
strengthened by the French fleet, and not merely by that of Newport, but by 
another and a larger fleet from the West Indies. 


THE SURKENDER AT YORKTOWN, AND END OF THE WAR 


The British under Cornwallis were now within fortified lines at YorktovTi 
and Gloucester (August Ist-22nd). There they had retired under orders from 
Virginian conquests in danger from the increasing activity of the 
Americans, and especially the French. Little had been done in the field by 
Coinwallis. He had been most gallantly watched, and even pursued by La 
Fayette, whose praises for skill, as well as heroism, rang far and wide. 
Washington and the French general Rochambeau joined La Fayette at 


Williamsburg (September 14th). A great fleet under Count de Grasse was 
already in the Chesapeake. As soon as the land forces arrived, the siege of 
Yorktown was_ begun (Sep- tember 28th). The result was certain. 
Washington had contrived to leave Sir Henry Clinton impressed with the 
idea that New York was still the mam object. Sir Henry, therefore, thought 
of no reinforcements for Coriiwalhs, until they were too late, until, indeed, 
they were out of the question in con-seouence of the naval superiority of the 
French. In fact, an expedition to lay waste the eastern part of Connecticut 
was occupying Clinton/s mind. He placed the loyalists and the Hessians 
despatched for the purpose under the traitor Arnold, who succeeded in 
destroying New London m September. Thus there were but seven thousand 
five hundred British at Yorktown to resist nine thousand Americans and 
seven thousand French, besides the numeious fleet. In less than three weeks 
Cornwallis asked for terms (October 17th), 


and two days afterwards surrendered. 


The blow was decisive. The United States were transported. Govern- ment, 
army, people were for once united, for once elevated to the altitude of 


order, the sanction of Washington. He drafted a hundred and twenty men 
from the line as a guard for the chief-in-command. He drilled them himself 
twice a day. In a fortnight my company knew perfectly how to bear arms, 
had a military ay, knew how to marcE deploy, and execute some little 
manoeuvres with excellent precisicm. In the course of instruction he 
departed altogether from the general rule. In our European armies a man 
who has been drilled for three months is called a recruit; here, in two 
months, 1 must have a soldier. In Europe we had a number of evolutions 
very pretty to look at when well executed but in my opinion absolutely 
useless so far as essentia.1 objects are concerned. He reversed the whole 
system of eternal manual and platoon exercises, and commenced witn 
mana’uvres He soon taught them something better than the pedantic routine 
which was taught in manuals of tactics. To the objectors against Steuben s 
system it was answered that “in fact there was no time to spare in learning 
the minutue— the troops must e prepared for instant combat.” The 
sagacious German had his men at dnll every morning at sunrie^ and he soon 
made the colonels of regiments not ashamed of instructing their recruit.. 
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those noble spirits who, like Washington, had sustained the nation until the 
moment of victory. “The play is over,” wrote La Fayette, “and the fifth act 
is just finished.” “0 God !” exclaimed Lord North, the English prime 
minister, on hearing of the event. “It is all over — all over !” 


It was Washington’s earnest desire to avail of the French fleet in an attack 
on Charleston. De Grasse refused. Then Washington urged him to transport 
troops to Wilmington. But De Grasse alleged his engagement in the West 
Indies, and sailed thither. The French under Rochambeau went into winter 
quarters at Williamsburg, while the Americans marched, a part to reinforce 
the southern army, and a part to the various posts in the north. Prospects 
were uncertain. It was evident that the war was approaching its close, but 
none could tell how nearly. 


A vote of parliament that the king be requested to bring the war to a close 
(February 27th, 1782) led to a change of ministry. Determining to recognise 
the independence of the United States, and to concentrate hostilities against 
the European powers, the new ministry sent out Sir Guy Carleton as 
commander-in-chief, with instructions to evacuate New York, Charleston, 
and Savannah — in a word, the entire seaboard. It was the result of past 
cam- paigns, not of any present one. The Americans w’ ere without armies, 
without supplies, at least without such as were indispensable for any active 
operations. When the French under Rochambeau reached the American 
camp on the Hudson in the autumn, they passed between two lines of troops 


clothed and armed by subsidies from France. It was a touching tribute of 
gratitude, and an equally touching confession of weakness. All but a single 
corps of the French embarked at the clo.se of the year. The remainder 
followed in the ensuing spring. Peace was then decided upon. It had been 
brought about liy other operations besides those which have been described. 
The contest in America, indeed, was but an episode in the extended warfare 
of the period. Upon the sea, the fleets of Britain hardly encountered an 
American man-of- war. The opposing squadrons were those of France and 
Spain and Holland. By land, the French opposed the British in the East 
Indies, upon the coast of Africa, and in the West Indies. They also aided the 
Spaniards to conquer Minorca, in the Mediterranean, and to assail, but in 
vain, the great stronghold of Gibraltar. The Spanish forces were also active 
in the Floridas. Holland alone of the European combatants made no stand 
against Great Britain. In the Indies, both East and West, and in South 
American Guiana, the Dutch were immense losers. What was gained from 
them, however, did not com- pensate for what was lost to others by the 
British. The preliminaries of peace, at first with America (November 30th, 
1782), and afterwards with the European powers (January 20th, 1783), were 
signed to the general content= ment of Great Britain, of Europe, and of 
America. 


Hostilities soon ceased. In America, Sir Guy Carleton proclaimed their 
cessation on the part of the British (April 8th). Washington, with the con~ 
sent of congress, made proclamation to the same effect. By a singular coin- 
cidence, the day on which hostilities were stayed was the anniversary of 
that on which they were begun at Lexington, eight years before (April 
19th). Measures, already proposed by the British commander, were at once 
taken on both sides for the release of prisoners. The treatment and the 
exchange of these unfortunate men had given rise to great difficulties 
during the war. Even where actual cruelty did not exist, etiquette and policy 
were too strong for humanity. The horrors of the British jails and prison 
ships were by-words, and when their unhappy victims were offered in 
exchange for the better treated prisoners of the other side, the Americans 
hesitated to receive them. 
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The troops tliat surrendered at Saratoga, on condition of a free passage to 
Great Britain, were detained, in consequence of various objections, to be 
freed only by desertions and slow exchanges after the lapse of years. In 
short, the prisoners of both armies seem to have been regarded in the light 
of troublesome burdens, alike by those who had captured them and those 
from whom they were captured. Individual benevolence alone lights up the 
gloomy scene. At the close of the war, we find congress, on the recommen- 
dation of Washington, voting its thanks to Reuben Harvey, a merchant of 
Cork, for his humane succours to the American prisoners in Ireland. 


Negotiations for peace met with many interruptions. So far as the United 
States were concerned, the questions of boundary, of the St. Lawrence and 
Newfoundland fisheries, of indemnity to British creditors as well as to 
American loyalists, were all knotty points ; the more so that the four nego- 
tiators — Franklin, John Jay, John Adams, and Henry Laurens — were by 
no means agreed upon the principles by which to decide them. Some of the 
envoys, moreover, were possessed of the idea that France was disposed to 
betray her American allies ; and so strong was this feeling that the consent 
of the French government, the point which had been agreed upon as the 
essen-— tial condition of making peace, was not even asked before the 
signature of the preliminaries already mentioned. It was before the 
preliminaries were signed that all these embarrassments appeared, and they 
continued after— wards. At length, however, definitive treaties were signed 
at Paris and at Versailles between Great Britain and her foes (September 
3rd). The treaty with Holland was not concluded until the following spring. 
America obtained her independence, with all the accompanying privileges 
and possessions which she desired. She agreed, however, against her will, 
to make her debts good, and to recommend the loyalists, whose property 


had been confiscated, to the favour of the state governments. Spain 
recovered the Floridas. The other terms of the treaties — the cessions on 
one side and on the other — have been detailed elsewhere in our history. 
The treaty between Great Britain and the United States was formally 
confirmed by congress at the beginning of the following year (January 14th, 
1784). After long delays, the British withdrew from their post on the 
Penobscot. New York was evacuated (November 25th, 1783), and ten days 
later the remaining forces embarked from Staten Island and Long Island 
(December 4th-6th). A few western posts excepted, the territory of the 
United States was free. 


MUTINIES IN THE AMERICAN ARMY 


The disposal of the American army had long been a serious question. A 
year before, the army had addressed congress on the subject of the pay, then 
months, and even years, in arrears (December, 1782). Congress was 
powerless. The army was incensed. Vdren, therefore, anonjunous addresses 
to the offi- cers were issued from the camp at Newburg, proposing the 
alternative of redress or of desertion, ^ the worst consequences appeared 
inevitable. The more so, that the excitement was greatest amongst the better 
class of soldiers, the “worthy and faithful men,” as their commander 
described them, “who, from their early engaging in the war at moderate 
bounties, and from their patient continuance under innumerable distresses, 
have not only deserved well of their country, but have obtained an 
honourable distinction over those 


‘< “Tf peace [comes], that nothing shall separate you from your arms but 
death; if war, that you will retire to some unsettlm country.” 
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who, with shorter times, have gained large pecuniary rewards.” \yashington, 
and Washington alone, w^as equal to the crisis. He had repelled with 
unutter- able disdain the offer of a crown from certain individuals in the 
army a year before (May, 1782). He now rebuked the spirit of the Newburg 
addresses, and by his majestic integrity quelled the ri,sing passions of those 
around him. But he entered with all the greater fervour into the just claims 
of the army. His refusal at the outset of the war, renewed at the close, to 
receive any com- pensation for his services to the country, placed him in 
precisely the po,sition from which he could now appeal in behalf of his 
officers and soldiers to con~ gress and the nation. His voice was heard. The 
army obtained a promise of its pay, including the commutation to a fixed 
sum of the half pay for life formerly promised to the officers at the 
expiration of the war (March, 1783). All was not yet secure. But three 
months later, and a body of Pennsylvanian troops marched upon congress 
itself in Philadelphia. AVashington denounced the act with scorn. “These 
Pennsylvania levies,” he says, “who have now 


The Long Room of Fk.vunces’ Tavern 


(Where Washincton took formal farewell of his officers) 


mutinied, are recruits and soldiers of a day, who have not borne the heat and 
burden of the war.” He at once sent a force to reduce and to chastise them. 


“Tt is high time for a peace,” AVashington had written some months pre~ 
viously. The army was slovdy disbanded, a small number only being left 
when the formal proclamation of dissolution was made, November 3ra. A 
few troops were still retained in arms. Of these, and of his faithful officers, 
the commander-in-chief took his leave at New York, December 4th. Thence 
he repaired to Annapolis, where congress was in session, and there resigned 


(Deirember 23rd) the commission which he had held, imstained and 
glorious, for eight years and a half. 


It seems as if he left no one behind him. The town and the state each had its 
authorities; but the nation was without a government, at least with nothing 
more than the name of one. Yet the need of a directing and a sus— taining 
power had never been greater or clearer. If the war itself w’as over, its 
consequences, its burdens, its debts, its wasting influences, were but begim. 
No one saw this more plainly, no one felt it more deeply, than the retiring 
commander-in chief. At no time had he been absorbed in his military duties. 


{^Froin llie painting |>y Jennie Brownscombe) 
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In his relations to congress, to the states, even to the citizens, as well as in 
those to foreigners, w’hether allies or enemies, he had been almost as much 
the civil as the military head of the country. The arm that had led the nation 
through the field was now lifted to point out the paths that opened beyond. 
“According to the system of policy the states shall adopt at this moment” — 
thus Washington wrote to the governors of the states, on disbanding the 
anny— “ they will stand or fall ; and, by their confirmation or lapse, it is yet 
to be decided whether the revolution must ultimately be considered as a 
blessing or a curse — a blessing or a curse, not to the present age alone, for 
with our fate will the destiny of unborn millions be involved. There are four 
things,” he continued, “which I hmnbly conceive are essential to the well- 
being, I may even venture to say to the existence, of the United States as an 
independent power : 


” (1) An indissoluble union of the states under one federal head. 
“ (2) A sacred regard to public justice. 
“ (3) The adoption of a proper peace establishment. And 


“ (4) The prevalence of that pacific and friendly disposition among the 
people of the Wited States which wall induce thenr to forget their local 
preju- dices and policies ; to make those mutual concessions which are^ 
requisite to the general prosperity ; and, in some instances, to sacrifice their 
individual 


advantages to the interest of the community.” ., °° i 


In summing up the results of the Revolution, John Fiske; very justly asserts 
that, despite the humiliation for George III and the men wUo had been his 
tools, the day wlien the war was concluded was “a day^of happy onren for 
the English race, in the Old World as well as in the New.” a 


CHAPTER “II 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNION 
[1783-1814 A.D.] 


A GREAT political principle had been strengthened by the success of the 
Revolution; republican government had been revived in a fashion unknown 
since ancient times. The territory claimed by Virginia was larger than the 
island of Great Britain. The federal republic included an area nearly four 
times as large as that of France. The suffrage was still limited to the holders 
of land; but the spirit of the Revolution looked towards abolishing all legal 
distinctions between man and man; and the foundation of later democracy, 
with its universal suffrage, was thus already laid. The influence of the 
republican spirit upon the rest of the world was not yet dis~ cerned; but the 
United States had established for themselves t’wo principles which 
seriously affected other nations. Forty years later not one of the Spanish 
continental colonies acknowledged the author- ity of the home government. 
The other principle was that of the rights of man. The success of the 
Revolution was a shock to the system of privilege and of class exemptions 
from the common bur- dens, which had lasted since feudal times. The 
French Revolution of 1789 was an attempt to apply upon alien ground the 
principles of the American Revolution. — Albert Bushnell Hart. 6 


JOHN FISKE ON “ THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY” ^ 


“ The times that tried men’s souls are over,” said Thomas Paine in the last 
number of the Crisis, which he published after hearing that the nego- 
tiations for a treaty of peace had been concluded. Paine was sadly mis~ 
taken. The most trying time of all was just beginning. It is not too much to_ 
say that the period of five years following the peace of 1783 w^as the most 
critical moment in all the history of the American people. The dangers from 
which we were saved in 1788 were even greater than the dangers from 
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which we were saved in 1865. In the war of “cession the love of union had 
come 


‘ Reproduced by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Copyright, 1888, 
bv John Fiske. 
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to be SO strong that thousands of men gave up their lives for it as cheerfully 
and triumphantly as the martyrs of older times, who sang their hymns of 
praise even while their flesh was withering in the relentless flames. In 1783 
the love of union, as a sentiment for which men would fight, had scarcely 
come into existence. The souls of the men of that day had not been thrilled 
by the immortal eloquence of Webster, nor had they gained the historic 
experi- ence which gave to Webster’s words their meaning and their charm. 
The men of 1783 dwelt in a long, straggling series of republics fringing the 
Atlantic coast, bordered on the north and south and west by two European 
powers, whose hostility they had some reason to dread. Had there been such 
a gov- ernment that the whole power of the thirteen states could have been 
swiftly and vigorously wielded as a unit, the British, fighting at such 
disadvantage as they did, might have been driven to their ships in less than 
a year. The length of the war and its worst hardships had been chiefly due to 
want of organisation. Congress had steadily declined in power and in 
respectability; it was much weaker at the end of the war than at the 


beginning, and there was reason to fear that as soon as the common 
pressure was removed the need for concerted action would quite cease to be 
felt, and the scarcely formed Union would break into pieces. There was an 
intensely powerful sentiment in favour of local self-government. This 
feeling was scarcely less strong as between states like Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, or Maryland and Vir- ginia, than it was between Athens and 
Megara, Argos and Sparta, in the great days of Grecian history. A most 
wholesome feeling it was, and one which needed not so much to be curbed 
as to be guided in the right direction. 


Unless the most profound and delicate statesmanship should be forth- 
coming to take this sentiment under its guidance, there was much reason to 
fear that the release from the common adhesion to Great Britain would end 
in setting up thirteen little republics, ripe for endless squabbling, like the 
republics of ancient Greece and mediaeval Italy, and ready to become the 
prey of England and Spain, even as Greece became the prey of Macedonia. 


Frederick of Prussia, though friendly to the Americans, argued that the mere 
extent of country from Maine to Georgia would suffice either to break up 
the Union or to make a monarchy necessary. No republic, he said, had ever 
long existed on so great a scale. The Roman Republic had been trans~a 
formed into a despotism mainly l)y the excessive enlargement of its area. It 
was only little states, like Venice, Switzerland, and Holland, that could 
maintain a republican government. Such arguments overlooked three 
essential differences between the Roman Republic and the United States. 
The Roman Republic in C&sar’s time comprised peoples differing widely 
in blood, in speech, and in degree of civilisation ; it was perpetually 
threatened on all its frontiers by powerful enemies, and representative 
assemblies were unknown to it. The only free government of which the 
Roman knew any- thing was that of the primary assembly or town-meeting. 
On the other hand, the people of the United States were all English in 
speech, and mainly English in blood. The differences in degree of 
civilisation between such states as Massachusetts and North Carolina were 
considerable, but in comparison with such differences as those between 
Attica and Lusitania they might well be called slight. The attacks of savages 
on the frontier were cruel and annoy- ing, but never since the time of King 
Philip had they seemed to threaten the existence of the white man. A very 


small military establishment was quite enough to deal with the Indians. 
And, to crown all, the American people were thoroughly familiar with the 
principle of representation, having 
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practised it on a grand scale for four centuries in England, and for more 
than a cptury in America. The governments of the thirteen states were all 
similar, and the political ideas of one were perfectly intelligible to all the 
others. It was essentially fallacious, therefore, to liken the case of the 
United States to that of ancient Rome. 


But there was another feature of the case which was quite hidden from the 
men of 1783. Just before the assembling of the first continental con~ gress, 
James Watt had completed his steam-engine; in the sununer of 1787, while 
the federal convention was sitting at Philadelphia, John Fitch launched his 
first steamboat on the Delaware river ; and Stephenson’s invention of the 
locomotive was to follow in less than half a century. But for the military aid 
of railroads the government would hardly have succeeded in putting down 
the rebellion of the Southern states. In the debates on the Oregon Bill in the 
United States senate in 1843, the idea that the United States could ever have 
an interest in so remote a country as Oregon was loudly ridiculed by some 
of the members. It would take ten months, said George McDuffie, the very 
able senator from South Carolina, for representatives to get from that 
territory to the District of Columbia and back again. Yet, since the building 
of railroads to the Pacific coast, we can go from Boston to the capital of 
Oregon in much less time than it took John Hancock to make the journey 
from Boston to Philadelphia. Railroads and telegraphs have made that vast 
country, both for political and for social purposes, more snu**’ and 
compact than little Switzerland was in the Middle Ages or New England a 
century ago. 


It will be remembered that at the tune of the Declaration of Independence 
there were three kinds of government in the colonies. Connecticut and 


Rhode Island had always been true republics. Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland presented the appearance of limited hereditary monarchies. The 
other eight colonies were viceroyalties, with governors appointed by the 
kin» while in all alike the people elected the legislatures. ° 


The organisation of the single state was old in principle and well under- 
stood by everybody. On the other hand, the principles upon which the 
various relations of the states to each other were to be adjusted were not 
well understood. There was wide disagreement upon the subject, and the 
attempt to compromise between opposing views was not at first successful. 
Hence, in the management of affairs which concerned the United States as a 
nation, we shall not find the central machinery working smoothly or quietly. 
We are about to traverse a period of uncertainty and confusion, in which it 
required all the political sagacity and all the good temper of the people to 
save the half-built ship of state from going to pieces on the rocks of civil 
contention. 


Until the connection with England was severed the thirteen common- 
wealths were not united, nor were they sovereign. It is also clear that in the 
very act of severing their connection with England these commonwealths 
entered into some sort of union which was incompatible with their absolute 
sovereignty taken severally. It was not the people of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and so on through the list, that declared their independence 
of Great Britain, but it was the representatives of the United States in coii- 
gress assembled, and speaking as a single body in the name of the whole. 
Three weeks before this declpation was adopted, congiess appointed a 
com- mittee to draw up the “ articles of confederation and perpetual 
union,” by which the sovereignty of the several states was expressly limited 
and cur- tailed in many important particulars. 
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A most remarkable body was the “continental congress.” For the 
vicissitudes through which it passed, there is perhaps no other revolutionary 
body, save the Long Parliament, which can be compared with it. The most 
fundamental of all the attributes of sovereignty— the power of taxation — 
was not given to congress. The states shared with congress the powers of 
coining money, of emitting bills of credit, and of making their promissory 
notes a legal tender for debts. Such was the constitution under which the 
United States had begun to drift towards anarchy even before the close of 
the Revolutionary War, but which could only be amended by the unanunous 
consent of all the thirteen states. 


THE CHAOS AFTER THE REVOLUTION (1783 A.D.) 


There was hardly a political principle upon which the entire country agreed. 
There was not one political power by which it was governed. Inter- ests 
were opposed to interests, classes to classes ; nay, men to men. When the 
officers of the army, for instance, formed into a society, under the name of 
the Cincinnati, for the purpose of keeping up their relations with one 
another, and more particularly of succouring those who might fall into 
distress, a general uproar was raised, because the membership of the society 
was to be hereditary, from father to son or from kinsman to kinsman. It was 
found necessary to strike out this provision, at the first general meeting of 
the Cincinnati (1784). Even then, though there remained nothing but a 
charitable association, it was inveighed against as a caste, as an aristocracy 
— as anything, in short, save what it really was. It is easy to say that all this 
is a sign of republicanism, of a devoted anxiety to preserve the institutions 
for which loss and sufferings had been endured. But it is a clearer sign of 
the suspicions and the collisions which were rending the nation asunder. 


The states were absorbed in their own troubles. The debts of the con~ 
federation lay heavy upon them, in addition to those contracted by 
themselves. Their citizens were impoverished, here and there maddened by 
the calamities and the burdens, private and public, which they were obliged 
to bear together. At Exeter, the assembly of New Hampshire was assailed 
by two hundred men with weapons, demanding an emission of paper 
money. All day the insurgents held possession of the legislative chamber; 
but in the early even- ing they were dispersed by a rumour that Exeter was 
taking up arms against them (1786). The same year occurred Shays’ 
Rebellion, in which the courts of Massachusetts were prevented from 
holding their usual sessions by bodies of armed men, under Captain Daniel 
Shays, whose main object it was to prevent, any collection of debts or taxes. 
Nearly two thousand were in arms at the beginning of the following year 
(1787). The horror excited in the rest of the country was intense. Congress 
ordered troops to be raised; but, as it had no power to interfere with the 
states, the pretext of Indian hostilities was set up. Massachusetts was 
fortunate in having James Bowdoin for a governor. One or two thousand 
militia, imder the command of General Lincoln, marched against the 
insurgents, who were put to rout. Of all the prisoners, fourteen alone were 
tried and condemned, not one being executed. The insurrection had lasted 
about six months. 


Nor were such insurrections the only ones of the time. A body of settlers in 
Wyoming, principally emigrants from New England, held their land by 
grants from Connecticut, long the claimant of the territory. When Con- 
necticut gave way to Pennsylvania, and the latter state insisted upon the 
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necessity of new titles to the settleiueiits of Wyoniing, the settlers armed 
themselves, and threatened to set up a state of their own (1782-1787). What 
was threatened there was actually executed elsewhere. The western counties 
of North Carolina, excited by being ceded to the United States, organised an 
independent government, as the state of “Franklin” or “Frankland” (1784). 
But the people were divided, and the governor. Colonel Sevier, of King’s 
Mountain fame, was ultimately compelled to fly by the opponents of an 
independent organisation (1788). Meanwhile old projects of independ- 
ence had been revived in the Kentucky counties of Virginia. Petitions and 
resolutions led to acts of the Virginia legislature consenting to the 
independ- ence of Kentucky on certain conditions. Kentucky soon after 
petitioned congress for admission to the Union, but without immediate 
effect. Maine again and again strove to be detached from Massachusetts 
(1786). The case of Vermont was one apart. The inhabitants of that district, 
then known as the New Hampshire grants, declared it the state of Vermont 
(January, 1777), and asked admission to the Union in July. The request was 
denied, on account of the claims of New York to the territory. Overtures 
were then made to the British authorities in Canada, with whom the 
Vermonters might well wish to be on good terms, so long as they were 
excluded from the Union. Congress took alarm, but still kept Vermont at a 
distance (1782). So Ver~ mont remained aloof, contented, one may believe, 
to be free from the troubles of the United States. 


Partially settled at the time when the confederation was completed, the 
question of the unoccupied lands was still undecided. It united the smaller 
States, as a general rule, against the larger ones, by whom the western 
regions were claimed. Besides these great divisions between north and 
south, and between the larger and the smaller states, there were boundary 
questions. 


The general government continued in the same feeble state. If there was any 
change, it was that the confederation and its congress had sunk to a still 
lower degree of inefficiency. There was even less attention to its wants on 
the part of the states; its requisitions went almost unanswered, their 
obligations almost unregarded. The superintendent of finance, Robert 
Morris, of Philadelphia, by whose personal exertions and advances the 
country had been forced through the last years of the war, laid down his 


office in despair, after a year of peace. His creation of a bank — the Bank 
of North America (1781) — was recommended by congress to the states, 
with the request that branches should be established ; but in vain. Congress, 
in 1783, renewed its petition, as it may be styled, for power to lay a duty on 
imports, if only for a limited period. After long delay, a fresh appeal was 
made with really piteous representations of the national insolvency. New 
York refused to comply upon the terms proposed, and congress was again 
humiliated in 1786. During its efforts on this point, congress had roused 
itself upon another, and asked for authority over foreign commerce. But the 
supplications of congress to the states were once more denied. 


On one point alone Avas congress worthy to be called a government. It 
organised the western territory, after having prevailed upon the states, or 
most of them, to abandon their pretensions to regions so remote from them-= 
selves. Virginia having followed the earlier example of New York, a plan 
was brought forward by one of her delegates, Thomas Jefferson, for the 
division and constitution of the western territory. The plan, at first, 
embraced the organisation of the entire western territory, out of Avhich 
seventeen states, all free, were to be formed. The proposed prohibition of 
slavery was at once voted down; otherwise the project was adopted, in 
April, 1784. But the 
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cessions of the states not yet covering the whole of the region thus appor- 
tioned, its organisation was postponed until the national title to the lands 
could be made complete. Massachusetts, in 1785, and Connecticut, in 1786, 
ceded their claims, the latter state, however, with a reservation. Treaties 


with various tribes disposed in part of the Indian titles to the western 
territories (1784-1786). All these cessions completing the hold of the nation 
upon the tract northwest of the Ohio, that country was definitely organised 
as the Northwest Territory, by an ordinance of congress (July 13th, 1787). 
This intrusted the govermnent of the territory partly to officers appointed by 
congress, and partly to an assembly to be chosen by the settlers as soon as 
they amounted to five thousand. Articles provided for the equal rights and 
responsibilities of the new states and the old, and for the division of the 
terri- tory. Under liberal organisation, surveys, sales, and settlements 
followed fast. A colony from Massachusetts was the first to occupy Ohio, at 
Marietta 


(1788). 


Singular enough, while congress was taking these steps to preserve the 
western domains, it was taking others to endanger them. Eager to secure a 
treaty of commerce with Spain, the northern and central states assented to 
surrender the navigation of the Mississippi to that power (1786). In this they 
had no less an authority upon their side than Washington, who appears to 
have attached more importance to internal communication between the west 
and the east alone than to that wider intercourse which the west would 
possess by means of its mighty river. Jefferson, then the American minister 
at Paris, was farther-sighted. “The act,” he wrote, “which abandons the 
navigation of the Mississippi, is an act of separation between the eastern 
and western country” (1787). Suppose the right to the Mississippi waived, 
even for a limited period, and the probability is that a large number of the 
western settlers, conceiving themselves sacrificed, would have separated 
from their countrymen [as the Kentuckians actually threatened to do], and 
gained a passage through the stream either in war or in alliance with Spain. 


Relations with Great Britain were still more disturbed than those with 
Spain. Nor were they less threatening to the west. The treaty of peace 
exacted the surrender of the western posts by Britain. But America was 
required at the same time to provide for the debts of great magnitude due to 
British merchants. This, however, was not done. Congress was unable, and 
the states were unwilling, to effect anything — five states, indeed, continu- 


ing or commencing measures to prevent the collection of British debts. 
When, therefore, John Adams, the first minister to Great Britain, entered 
into a negotiation for the recovery of the posts which the British still held, 
he was met at once by the demand that the American part in the treaty 
should be fulfilled (1786). A remonstrance which congress addressed to the 
States was altogether in vain (1787). 


“The consideration felt for America by Europe,” wrote La Fayette, “is 
diminishing to a degree truly painful ; and what has been gained by the 
Revo- lution is in danger of being lost little by little.” Amid this tottering of 
the national system the old foundations stood secure. The laws that had 
been laid deep in the past, the institutions, political and social, that had been 
reared above them, remained to support the present uncertainties. Every 
strong principle of the mother country, every broad reform of the colonies, 
contrib- uted to the strength and the development of the struggling nation. 
The claim of the eldest son to a double share of his father’s property, if not 
to all 


[‘ A. B. Hart & says of this ordinance that “it was inferior in importance 
only to the Federal constitution.” ] 
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the prerogatives of primogeniture, was gradually prohibited, Georgia taking 
the lead. Suffrage was extended in several states, from holders of real or 
personal property to all taxpaying freemen Personal liberty obtmned 
extension and protection. The class of indented servants diminished That of 
slaves disappeared altogether in some of the states. Massachusetts, 
declaring men free and equal by her Bill of Rights, was pronounced by her 
supreme court to have put an end to slavery within her limits (1780-1783). 
Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut forbade the 
importation of slaves, and the bondage of any persons thereafter born upon 
their soil. Other states declared against the transportation’ ot slaves irom 
State to state, others against the foreign slave trade ; all, in hne, movmg with 
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greater or less energy in the same direction, save only South Carolma and 
Georgia. Societies were formed in many places to quicken the action of the 
authorities. In making exertions, and in maintaining principles like these, 
the nation was proving its title to independence. 


Nothing however, was more full of promise than the religious privileges to 
which the states consented. Rhode Island struck out the prohibitory statute 
against Roman Catholics (1784). But Rhode Island was no longer alone in 
her glory. The majority of the state constitutions allowed entire religious 
liberty. The only real restrictions upon it were those to which the Puritan 
states still clung, in enforcing the payment of taxes and the attend- ance 
upon services in some church or other — the old leaven not havmg entirely 
lost its power. Particular forms of faith were here and there required, it not 
from the citizens, at any rate from the magistrates; Roman Catholics being 
excluded from office in several states of the north, the centre, and the south. 


A CONVENTION DEVISES THE CONSTITUTION (1787 A.D.) 


It was time for the nation to profit by the examples and the principles that 
have been enumerated— time for it to guard against the conflicts and the 
perils that have been described. Alexander Hamilton conceived the idea of a 
convention for forming a national constitution as early as 1780. Other 
individuals, including Thomas Paine, advocated the same measure, in 
private or in public. The legislature of New York supported it in 1782. The 
legislature of Massachusetts supported it in 1785. 


A convention of five states at Annapolis recommended a national con~ 
vention at Philadelphia in the ensuing month of May. _ 


The first to act upon this proposal from Annapolis was the state so often 
foremost in the cause of the country, Virginia. The example thus set was at 
once followed by New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and Delaware. 
By the time these states declared themselves (February, 1787), congress, 
after many doubts as to the propriety of the course, came out with a call of 
its own, but limited its summons to a convention “ for the sole and express 
purpose of revising the articles of confederation.” 


The state house at Philadelphia was chosen for the sessions of the con~ 
vention. The day fixed for the opening arrived, only two, states being 
repre- sented, namely, Virginia and Pennsylvania. At length, eleven days 
after the appointed time, the representatives of seven states — a bare 
majority — assem- bled and opened the convention. As a matter of course, 
George Washington was elected president (May 25th) . 


The United States of America never wore a more majestic aspect than in the 


convention, which gradually filled up with the delegates of every state 
except Rhode Island. The purpose of the assembly was sufficient 
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to invest it with solemnity. To meet in the design of strengthening instead of 
enfeebling authority, of forming a govermnent which should enable the 
nation to fulfil instead of eluding its obligations alike to the citizen and the 
stranger — to meet with these intentions was to do what the world had 
never witnessed. It is scarcely necessary to say that lower motives entered 
in ; that the interests of classes and of sections, the prejudices of narrow 
poli- ticians and of selfish men, obtruded themselves with ominous 
strength. Many of the members were altogether unequal to the national 
duties of the convention. But they were surrounded by others of a nobler 
mould, includ- ing the venerable Franklin, lately returned from his French 
mission, the representative of the later colonial days; and by several 
representatives of the younger class of patriots, notably by Alexander 
Hamilton and James Madison. 


The rules of the convention ordered secrecy of debate and the right of each 
state to an equal vote. Governor Randolph, of Virginia, then opened the 
deliberations upon a constitution by offering a series of resolutions pro- 
posing a national m legislature of two branches, a national executive, and a 
national judiciary of supreme and inferior tribunals. Charles C. Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, offered a sketch of government, based on the same prin- 
ciples as Randolph’s, but developed with greater detail. Both the plans were 
referred to a committee of the whole; but Randolph’s, or the Virginia plan, 
as it was rightly called, engrossed the debate. At the end of a fort- night the 
committee reported in favour of the Virginia system. On the report the 
committee, a new plan was offered by William Patterson, of New Jersey. 
This New Jersey plan, so styled, proposed a government of much more 
limited powers than that of the Virginia pattern. The two were referred to a 
committee of the whole. 


Parties were by this time but too distinctly defined. The federal side was 
taken, as a general rule, by the representatives of the small states, the 
national by those of the large. Whatever was upheld by the large states, 


especially Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and, above all, Virginia, was, as if 
for this simple reason, opposed by the small ones. There was a constant 
dread of the dominion which, it was supposed, would be exercised by the 
superior states to the disadvantage and the disgrace of those of inferior rank. 
Perhaps the tone assumed by the large states was such as reasonably to 
inspire suspicion. Certain it is, that the breach between the two parties grew 
wider and wider, particularly when the committee and the convention 
pronounced in favour of the national plan. Within ten days afterwards, 
Franklin [who was by no means a pious man], shocked by the altercations 
around him, moved that prayers should be said every morning. The motion 
was pairied, partly, it was said, to prevent the public from surmising the 
divisions of the convention.’ 


The starting-point, so far as theory was concerned, of the two parties, was 
the government by states. In this, the federal members argued, resides the 
only principle of sovereignty, and to this recourse must be had for the life 
and breath of a government for the nation. Hence the name of Federal, 
implying the support of a league — that is, a league between the states — 
as the true form of a general government. All this the national party 
opposed. We are not met, they reasoned, to fashion a constitution out of the 
states or for the states, but to create a constitution for the people ; it is the 
people, not the states, who are to be governed and united ; it is the people, 
moreover, 


[‘ The actual reason why they did not engage a chaplain was because they 
had no money to pay him. — J. S. Landon./] 
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from whom the power required for the constitution is to emanate. At the 
same time, the national members, with a few exceptions, were far from 
deny— 


ine the excellence of state govermnents. _ 


But the votes to be taken in the legislative branches of the new govern7 
ment are not, it was asserted, the votes of the states, but the votes of the 
people; let them, therefore, be given according to the numbm-s of the 
people, not of the states. Not so, replied the federal members— and they 
had reason to be excited, for it was from apprehension on this very point 
that they had opposed the national plan— not so, they replied, or our states, 
with their scanty votes, will be utterly absorbed in the larger states. One of 
the small states, Delaware, sent her representatives with express instructions 
to reserve her equal vote in the national legislature. But the federal party, 
already disappointed, found itself doomed to a fresh disappointment. 
Abandoning, or intimating that it was willing to abandon, the claim of an 
equal vote m both branches of the legislature, it stood the firmer for 
equality m one ot the branches— the senate of the constitution. Even this 
more moderate demand was disregarded by the majority, uitent upon 
unequal votes m both the 


Great agitation followed. “Ye will sooner submit to foreign power! cried a 
representative from one of the small states. But for the reference of the 
matter to a conmiittee, who, at the instance of Franklin, adopted a 
compromise, makmg the votes of the states equal in the _ senate, the woi ’ 
of the convention would have come to a sudden close. As it was the report 
of the committee but partly satisfied the small states, while it kindled the 
wrath of the large. “If no compromise should take place, asked El bridge 
Gerry, of Massachusetts, “what will be the consequence? A secession will 
take place, for some gentlemen seem decided on it.” It was the federal party 
that talked of secession. The national party, no wiser, as a. whole, spoKe of 
the dismemberment and absorption of the smaller states, hmting at the 
sword Fortimately, peace prevailed. The compromise was accepted, and 
both national and federal members united in determining on an equal 


3 


vote in the senate and an unequal vote in the house that were to be. 


Another division besides that between the large and the small states had 
now appeared. Slavery separated the North from the South. I he first 
struggle upon the point arose with respect to the apportionment of repre~ 
sentation. Upon this subject all other questions yielded to one, namely, 
whether slaves should Ire included with freemen, not, of course, as voting, 


but as making up the number entitled to representation. The necessity for 
compromise was again evident. The moderate members of eithei sice came 
together, and agreed that three-fifths of the slave population _ should be 
enumerated with the ivhole of the white population m apportioning tie 


representatives amongst the different states. 


A graver point was raised. In the draft of the constitution now under debate, 
there stood a clause forbiddmg the general government to lay any tax or 
prohibition upon the migrations or the importations authorisec liv the states. 
This signified that there was to be no interference with the slave trade. The 
opposition to the claims of the extreme South came from the central states, 
especially from Virginia, not from the North. _ The Nortfi, intent upon the 
passage of acts protective of its large shipping interests, was quite ready to 
come to an understanding with the South. The conse- quence was that, 
instead of imitating the example of earlier years and declar- ing the slave 
trade at an end, the convention protracted its existence tor t\w/ntv vears (till 
1808). At the same time, the restriction upon acts relating 
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to coniinerce was stricken from the constitution. Dark as this transaction 
seems, it was still a compromise. To extend the slave trade for twenty years 
was far better than to leave it without any limit at all. It was at the close of 
these discussions that the draft of the clause respecting fugitive slaves was 
introduced, and accepted without discussion. The word “slaves,” however, 
was avoided here, as it had been m all the portions of the constitu- tion 
relating to slavery. 


At length, after nearly four months’ perseverance through all the heat of 
summer, the convention agreed to the constitution (September 15th). As 
soon as it could be properly engrossed, it was signed by all the delegates, 
save Gerry, of Massachusetts — “who hinted at civil war being about to 
ensue — Randolph and George Mason, of Virginia (September 17th). As 
the last members were signing, Franklin pointed to a sun painted upon the 
back of the president’s chair, saying, “1 have often and often, in the course 
of the session and the vicissitude of my hopes and fears as to its issue, 
looked at that sun behind the president, without being able to tell whether it 
was rising or setting ; but now, at length, I have the happiness to know that 
it is a rising and not a setting sun.” The dawn was still uncertain. Presented 
to congress, and thence transmitted to the states, to be by them accepted or 
rejected’ the constitution was received with very general murmurs. Even 
some members of the convention, on reaching home, declared, like Martin, 
of Mary- land, “I would reduce myself to indigence and poverty, if on those 
terms only I could procure my country to reject those chains which are 
forged for it.” It was thought that the constitution was too strong, that it 
exalted the powers of the government too high, and depressed the rights of 
the states and the people too low. This was the opinion of the anti- 
federalists — a name borne rather than assumed by those who had 
constituted, or by those who succeeded to, the federal party in the 
convention. They opposecl, not the union, but what they called the 
subjection of the states proposed by the con- stitution. 


The constitutional writings, as they may be called, of the twelvemonth 
succeeding the convention, were far in advance of any preceding 
productions of America. The greatness of the cause called forth new powers 
of mind, new powers of heart. ‘Washington’s letters upon the subject 
overflow with emotions such as his calm demeanour had seldom betrayed 
before. Under the signature of Publius, Alexander Hamilton, James 
Madison, and John Jay united in the composition of The Federalist. It was a 
succession of essays, some profound in argument, others thrilling in appeal, 
and all devoted to setting forth the principles and foretelling the operations 
of the constitution. Under the signature of Fabius, John Dickinson — the 
same whose Farmer’s Letters had pleaded for liberty twenty years before — 
now pleaded for consti- tutional government. It was not merely the 


constitution that was thus rendered clear and precious. The subject was as 
wide as are the rights of man. 


So strong and so wise exertion was not in vain. State after state, begin- 
ning with Delaware (December 7th, 1787), assented to the constitution, 
some by large, some by exceedingly small majorities. But, actuated by 
different motives, the large states, or rather the parties in the large states, 
opposing the unconditional adoption of the constitution, were unable to 
combine with any effect. The generous impulses and the united exertions of 
their opponents carried the day. Only North Carolina and Rhode Island 
stood aloof, and the former but partially, when congress performed the last 
act preliminary to the establishment of the constitution by appointing days 
for the requisite 
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elections and for the organisation of the new government (September 13th, 
1788). Thus was completed the most extraordinary transaction or which 
merely human history bears record. A nation enfeebled, dismembered, arid 
dispirited, broken by the losses of war, by the dissensions of peace, 
incapaci- tated for its duties to its own citizens or to foreign powers, 
suddenly bestirred itself and prepared to create a government. It chose its 
representatives with- out conflicts or even commotions. They came 
together, at first to dis~ agree, to threaten, and to fail. But against the spells 
of individual selfisluiess and sectional passion, the inspiration of the 
national cause proyecl potent. 1 he representatives of the nation consented 
to the nmasures on which the coinmon honour and the common safety 
depended. Then the nation itself broke out in clamours. Still there was no 
violent, or next to none No sort ot contention arose between state and state. 
Each had its own differences, its own hesitations; but when each had 
decided for itself, it joined the rest and 


proclaimed the constitution. i - “i 


The work thus achieved was not merely for the nation that achieved it In the 
midst of their doubts and their dangers, a few generous_ spirits, if ‘no more, 
gathered fresh courage by looking beyond the limits of their comitry. Let 
Washington ^ sjieak for them: “I conceive, says he, miclei an energetic 
general government, such regulations might be made, and such mealires 
taken, as would render this country the asylum of pacific and industrious 
characters from all parts of Europe a kind of asylum for man~ kind.”/ 


A. B. HAKT ON THE CONSTITUTION ^ 


Americans have become accustomed to look upon the constitution as a kind 
of political revelation; the members of the convention themselves felt no 
sense of strength or inspiration. They had no authority of their own. Their 
work must be submitted for the ratification of states which had been unable 
to agree upon a single modification of the articles. ... 


Another popular delusion with regard to the constitution is that it was 
created out of nothing ; or, as Mr. Gladstone 9 puts it, that “ it is the greatest 
work ever struck off at any one time by the mind and purpose of man. The 
radical view on the other side is expressed by Sir Henry Maine, vdio 
informs us that the “constitution of the United States is a nmchfled version 
of the British constitution which was in existence between 1760 and 1787. 
The real source of the constitution is the experience of Americans. They 
had established and developed admirable little commonwealths in the 
colonies; since the beginning of the Revolution they had had experience of 
state gov— ernments organised on a different basis from the colonial, and, 
fInally, had carried on two successive national governnients, with which 
they had been profoundly discontented. The general outline of the new 
constitution seems to be English; it was really colonial. The president’s 
powers of mili tary command, of appointment, and of veto were similar to 
those of the colonial governor. National courts were created on the model of 
colonial courts. A legislature of two houses was accepted because such 
legislatures had been “common in colonial times. In the English 
parliamentary system as it existed before 1760 the Americans had had no 
share ; the later English system of parha- 


[‘ Reproduced by permission. Copyn.ybP 1897, by Longmans, Green ct 
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nientary responsibility was not yet developed, and had never been 
established in colonial governnients ; and they expressly excluded it from 
their new con- stitution. 


They were little more affected by the experience of other European nations. 
Just before they assembled, Madison drew up an elaborate abstract of 
ancient, mediaeval, and existing federal governments, of which he sent a 
copy to AVashington. It is impossible to trace a single clause of the 
constitution to any suggestion in this paper. The chief source of the details 
of the con- stitution was the state constitutions and laws then in force. Thus 
the clause conferring a suspensive veto on the president is an almost literal 
transcript from the Massachusetts constitution. In fact, the principal 
experunent in the constitution was the establishment of an electoral college; 
and of all parts of the system this has worked least as the framers expected. 
The constitution represents, therefore, the accumulated experience of the 
time; its success is due to the wisdom of the members in selecting out of the 
mass of colonial and state institutions those which were enduring. 


The real boldness of the constitution is the novelty of the federal system 
which it set up. For the first time in history an elaborate written consti- 
tution was applied to a federation ; and the details were so skilfully 
arranged that the instrument framed for thirteen little agricultural 
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communities works well for many large and populous states. A second 
novelty was a system of federal courts skilfully brought into harmony with 
the state judiciary. Even here we see an effect of the twelve years’ 
experience of imperfect federa- tion. The convention knew how to select 
institutions that would stand together; it also knew how to reject what 
would have weakened the structure. 


It was a long time before a compromise between the discordant elements 
could be reached. To declare the country a centralised nation was to destroy 
the traditions of a century and a half; to leave it an assemblage of states, 
each claiming independence and sovereignty, was to throw away the results 
of the Revolution. The convention finally agreed that while the Union 
should be endowed with adequate powers, the stetes should retain all 
powers not specifically granted, and particularly the right to regulate their 
own internal affairs. 


These difficult points out of the way, the convention arranged the details of 
the new government. One of the principal minor questions was the method 
of presidential election. Many members inclined towards an executive 
coun- cil ; instead, it was agreed that there should be a president elected by 
congress ; but almost at the last moment, on September 7th, 1787, the better 
plan of indirect election by the people was adopted. At one time the 
convention had agreed that congress should have the right of veto upon 
state laws ; it was abandoned, and instead was introduced a clause that the 
constitution should be the supreme law of the land, and powerful courts 
were created to con~ strue the law. 


In making up the list of the powers of congress, the convention used brief 
but comprehensive terms. Thus all the difficulties arising out of the 
imfriendly commercial legislation of states, and their interference with 
foreign treaties, were removed by the simple clause : “ The congress shall 
have power to regu- late commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several states, and with the Indian tribes.” The great question of taxation 
was settled by fourteen words; “The congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.” In a few respects the 
constitution was deficient. It clitl not profess to be all-comprehensive, for 


the details of the government were to be worked out in later statutes. There 
was, however, no provision 
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for future annexations of territory. N o safeguards were provided for the 
proper appointment and removal of public officers. The growth of 
corporations was not foreseen, and no distinct power was conferred upon 
congress either to create or to regulate them. Above all, the convention was 
obliged to leave untouched the questions connected with slavery which later 
disrupted the Union. On September 17th, 1787, the convention finished its 
work. To the eloquent and terse phraseology of Gouverneur Morris we owe 
the nervous English of the great instrument. As the members were affixing 
their signa-— tures, Franklin remarked, pointing to the picture of a sun 
painted behind the president’s chair: “I have often, in the vicissitudes of my 
hopes and fears, looked without being able to tell whether it was rising or 
setting; but now at length I have the happiness to know it is a rising ami 
not a setting sun.” The new constitution was, strictly speaking, 
unconstitutional ; it had been ratified by a process unknown to law. The 
situation was felt to be delicate, and the states were for the time being left to 
themselves. North Carolina came into the Union by a ratification of 
November 21st, 1789. It was sug— gested that the trade of states which did 
not recognise congress should be cut off, and Rhode Island yielded May 
29th, 1790; her ratification completed the Union. 


Was the new constitution an agreement between eleven states, or was it an 
instrument of government for the whole people? Upon this question 
depends the whole discussion about the nature of the Union and the right of 
secession. The first theory is that the constitution was a compact made 
between sovereign states. Thus Hayne in 1830 declared that “before the 
constitution each state was an independent sovereignty, possessing all the 
rights and powers appertaining to independejit nations. After the consti- 
tution was formed, they remained equally sovereign and independent as to 
all powers not expressly delegated to the federal government. The true 
nature of the federal constitution, therefore, is a compact to which the states 
are parties.” The importance of the word “com])act” is that it means an 
agree ment which loses its force when any one of the parties ceases to 
observe it ; a compact is little more than a treaty. Those who framed the 
constitution appeared to consider it no compact ; for on May 30th, 1787, 
they voted that “no treaty or treaties among the whole or part of the states, 
as separate sovereignties, should be sufficient.” In fact, the reason for the 
violent oppo- sition to the ratification of the constitution was that when 
once ratified the states could not withdraw from it. Another view is 
presented by Webster in his reply to Hayne : “ It is, sir, the people’s 
constitution, the people’s gov- ernment, made for the people, made by the 
people, and answerable to the people. The people of the United States have 
declared that this constitution shall be the supreme law.” It is plain that the 
constitution does not rest simply upon the consent of the majority of the 
nation. No popular vote was taken or thought of ; each act of ratification set 
forth that it proceeded from a convention of the people of a state. 


The real nature of the new constitution appears in the light of the previous 
history of the country. The articles of confederation had been a compact. 
The new constitution was meant to be stronger and more permanent. The 
constitution was, then, not a compact, but an instrument of government 
similar in its origin to the constitutions of the states. Whatever the defects 
of the confederation, however humiliating its weakness to the national 
pride, it had performed an indispensable seiwice: it had educated the 
American people to the point where they were willing to accept a 
permanent federal union. 
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A GEKMAN CRITICISM OF THE CONSTITUTION (H. VON HOLST 1) 


When we consider the situation of the thirteen colonies and their relations 
to one another; when we follow the development which, in consequence of 
this situation and these relations, their political affairs and political theories 
received during the Revolutionary War and the following years, and 
endeavour to express the result in a few words, we are compelled to say, 
with Justice Story ^ that we ought to wonder, not at the obstinacy of the 
struggle of 1787 and 1788, but at the fact that, despite everything, the 
constitution was finally adopted. The simple explanation of this is that it 
was a Struggle for exist- ence a struggle for the existence of the United 
States; and that after the dis~ solution of the Philadelphia convention it 
could be saved only by the adoption of the proposed constitution, no matter 
how well grounded the objections 


that might be made toit,.,.,4.u 


The masses of the American people m their vanity and too great sell- 
appreciation are fond of forgetting the dreadful struggle of 1787 and 1788, 
or of employing it only as a name for the “ divine inspiration which guided 
and enlightened the “fathers” at Philadelphia. In Europe this view of the 
case has been generally accepted as correct. Much eloquence has been lav~ 
ished in laudation of the “ isolated fact in history” that thirteen states, 
loosely bound together as one confederate body, did not see in the sword 
the only engine to weld together their political machinery, which was 
falling to pieces, but met in peaceful consultation and agreed to transform a 
confederacy of states into a federal state of masterly construction. In 
America this is an inexhaustible theme for Four th-of- July orations, and in 


Europe it is only tpo frequently used as a text for doctrinarian politico- 
moral discussions. With history however, it has nothing to do. The historical 
fact is that “ the con- stitution had been extorted from the grinding 
necessity of a reluctant people. 


“Mr Cobb the other night said it [the government of the Union] had proven 
a failure. A failure in what? Why, we are the admiration of the civilised 
world, and present the brightest hopes of mankind. No, there is no failure of 
this government yet.” In these words Alexander _H. btephens expressed his 
judgment concerning the constitution and the political history of the Union 
on the eve of the four years’ civil war. Four weeks later he accepted the 
‘position of vice-president of the Confederate states, a position which he 
retained until the close of the war. A few years after the restoration of the 
Union, he published a comprehensive treatise, which is at once an emphatic 
reiteration and explication of that declaration and a justification of the 
rebellion, as well as of his personal participation in it. Only a thorough 
study of American history can solve the enigma how a man of so much 
acute- ness as a thinker and of so much intelligence, one who has spent his 
whole me in the study of political questions, could honestly say that his 
views and his 


actions were in complete harmony. , ... i m r +1 


It is possible for us to trace the earliest beginnings of the worship _ ot tlie 
constitution. At first it was looked upon as the best possible constitution for 
the United States. By degrees it came to be universally considered as a 
masterpiece, applicable to every eountry. For four years the people ot the 
United States tore one another to pieces m the most frightful civil war 
recorded in history, each camp thinking, in the best of faith, that it was 
following me standard of the constitution. A model constitution— so far as 
it is allowable 
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at all to speak of such a one — would have done poor service for the United 
States. Besides, it is very probable that it would not have been ratified. 


Almost from the very day on which the new order of things was 
inaugurated the conflict between the opposing tendencies broke out anew, 
and before the close of the century it attained a degree which suggested 
very serious fears. Were it not that the letter of the constitution permitted all 
parties to verge upon the actual dissolution of the Union, without feeling 
themselves respon~ sible for a breach of the constitution, it is likely that 
long before 1861 a serious attempt in that direction would have been made. 
Calhoun and his disciples were not the authors of the doctrine of 
nullification and secession. That c[uestion is as old as the constitution itself, 
and has always been a living one, even when it has not been one of life and 
death. Its roots lay in the actual circumstances of the time, and the 
constitution was the living expression of these actual circumstances.J 


JUDSON S. LANDON ON THE EXECUTIVE AND THE SUPKEME 
JUDICIARY ^ 


The duties of the president were prescribed. As the first officer of the 
nation, it was agreed that he ought to be the commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, and of the militia, when called into the actual service of the 
United States. He was permitted to make treaties by and with the advice and 
con~ sent of the senate, and could therefore make peace ; but he was not 
permitted to declare war, lest his ambition should lead the nation into 
useless wars. That power was vested in congress. Vast and almost unlimited 
executive powers were conferred by the provisions, “The executive power 


shall be vested in a president” and “he shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.” 


The only expressions in the constitution authorising a cabinet are “the 
principal officer in each of the executive departments,” whose opinion the 
president may require in writing, “and heads of departments” and “any 
department.” His independence of congress and influence over legislation 
were provided for by giving him a qualified veto power. His fidelity was 
secured by his oath of office and liability to impeachment. Great as is the 
presidential office by reason of the powers and duties intrusted to it by the 
constitution, it has become still greater, because congress has intrusted it 
with many discretionary powers which it can limit, or prescribe the means 
and methods of performance. Its greatness is partly of constitutional and 
partly of legislative creation. It is often said that the president has greater 
power than any constitutional monarch; if this is so, it is largely because 
congress has made it so. It is our pleasure, not our obligation, that makes 
him so great. 


The federal judiciary was the subject of the careful attention of the very 
able lawyers of the convention. The power of the confederacy to enforce the 
decrees of its courts was dependent upon the support of the states. There 
was need of a uniform rule of decision upon federal cases in the several 
state courts. There should be one ultimate power of decision and 
enforcement, and that must be the judicial power of the Union. That power, 
having no will of its own, should utter the will of the supreme law. Behind 
it should be the power of the nation, but the wisdom and moral influence of 
the judicial power should be so pi’eeminent that the sword which was ready 
to support it 


‘ [Reproduced by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Copyright, 1900, 
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should rust in its scabbard. Thus too the Union should pledge its justice 
against the danger of its power. i i. 


To make this department as independent as possible, it ivas agreed that the 
judges should hold office during good behaviour. It was also agreed that it 
should not have any jurisdiction over cases arising in a state, between its 
citizens, in respect to matters wholly controlled by state laws. But the court 
should have jurisdiction over cases controlled by the laws of the United 
States, 


its constitution, and treaties. , ... ^m 


It was resolved to provide a supreme court and mfm’ior courts, io tne 
supreme court was given appellate jurisdiction. All this seems very simple. 
But in these simple regulations lies the most admirable and important 
feature of the whole constitution. Without it the system might have failed. 
The appellate jurisdiction of the supreme court has, more than any other 
agency, composed dissensions, settled conflicting claims, and defined the 
powers by which the nation has developed into its stable gieatness. 


Under these happy provisions, whatever law any state may pass, no matter 
how much it conflicts with the constitution of the United States, it may go 
upon the statute-book of the state without exciting the least apprehension or 
alarm. There it will quietly repose until somebody seeks to assert or deny 
the right or duty which this law purports to confer or enjoin. The opposite 
party then chalienges the state law as contrary to the supreme law of the 
constitution of the United States. Under the practice adopted, if the state 
courts hold the state law to be unconstitutional, no appeal is necessary to 
vmdicate the national power; but if the state courts sustain the validity o the 
State law, an appeal lies to the supreme court of the United States, and that 
court will decide whether the state law is valid or void. 


If it decide that it is void, it is to all intents and purposes not merely 
practically repealed, but declared never to have existed In hke manner, if 
congress enact any law in conflict with the constitution of the United States, 
whether by violating the rights reserved to the states, or by exercising 
powers not conferred by the constitution, the supreme court, whenever a 
case conies before it in which the question is raised— and its determination 
is decisive of the case— declares the act of congress void.c^ 


Washington’s first administration; hamilton/s finances 


The name of Washington was almost a part of the constitution. The 
constitution would never have been adopted ”—thus Edmund Randolph by 
no means a strong adherent to Washington, wrote to him afterwaids but 
from a knowledge that you had once sanctioned it, and an expectation that 
you would execute it.” The presidential electors gave m their votes without 
a single exception in favour of Washington ; and he consented to what he 
had 


reason to call “ this last great sacrifice. . , . i rj. 


The two houses of congress had been organised m New Y ork, af tera 
montn s delay, March 4th being the appointed day ; and the house not 
having a quorum till March 30th, the senate none till April 6th. A day or 
two before W ash- ington’s arrival, John Adams took his place as vice- 
president. The inau- guration of the president, postponed a few days after 
he was ready for the ceremony at length completed the organisation of the 
government (April 30th 1789). Whatever has been said of the solemnity of 
former periods, or of former duties, must be repeated with stronger 
emphasis of the work now before Washington and his coadjutors. Of far 
greater difficulty than tne 
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formation of the constitution was the setting it in operation. Its prin- ciples 
were to be applied to a nation now numbering nearly four millions. The 
census of 1790 gave, whites, 3,172,464; free blacks, 59,466; slaves, 697,- 
897 ; total, 3,929,827. This was the population of all the thirteen states. 


The great feature of the opening years of Washington’s administration was 
the work of congress, the body upon whose laws the government depended 
for movement, if not for life. The departments were organised : one of state, 
one of the treasury, and one of war, each being under the control of a sec- 
retary. The three secretaries, with an attorney-general, constituted the cab- 
inet of the president ; the postmaster-general not being a cabinet officer 
until a later period. Washington appointed Thomas Jefferson the first 
secretary of state, Alexander Hamilton the first secretary of the treasury, 
Henry Knox the first secretary of war, Edmund Randolph the first attorney- 
general, and Samuel Osgood the first postmaster-general (September, 
1789). At the same time he made his appointments for the offices of the 
judiciary, con~ gress having created a supreme court, with circuit and 
district courts appended. John Jay was the first chief justice of the United 
States. 


Congress had already launched into constitutional discussions. The 
amendments to the constitution, proposed by the different states, w’ere 
numerous enough — fifty and upwards — to call for early attention. It was 
not suggested either by the states or by their congressional representatives 
to make any fundamental alterations in the constitution. They were con~ 
tented with a few articles, declaring the states and the people in possession 
of all the powers and all the rights not expressly surrendered to the general 
government. These articles, to the number of ten, were adopted by congress, 
and accepted by the states. 


A far more vital matter was the revenue. To this congress addressed itself in 
the first weeks of the session. The result of long and difficult debates was 
the enactment of a tariff, intended to serve at once for revenue and for 
protection of domestic interests. A tonnage duty, with great advantages to 
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American shipping, was also adopted. Some time afterwards, indeed 
towards the close of the first congress, an excise was laid on domestic 
spirits. These measures Avere modified at intervals. But beneath them, in all 
their forms, there continued the principle, that the duties upon imports were 
to provide for government in the shape of a revenue, and for the nation in 
the shape of protection. 


It fell to the first congress, likewise, to provide for the public credit. The 
debts of the confederation amounted to $54,000,000, or to $80,000,000 if 
the debts of the states, incurred for general objects, were added. It was the 
plan of Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, that these debts should be taken 
as a whole to be assumed and funded b)^ the new government. Those who, 
like the proposer of the system, desired to see the national government 
strong, advocated its being made the centre of the public credit; while those 
who inclined to the rights of the states preferred to have the debt remain in 
state rather than in national stocks. 


The question was not decided upon any abstract grounds. It had been a bone 
of contention where the seat of the general government should be located, 
some going for one place and some for another. When the house of 
representatives decided against assuming the state debts, the advocates of 
the assumption hit upon the plan of seeming the necessary votes from some 
of the Virginian or Maryland members by consenting to fix the pro~ jected 
capital on the Potomac, Philadelphia to be the capital until 1800. The bait 
was snapped at, and a measure on which the honour of the states. 
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if not of the nation, depended passed by means of unconcealed intrigued 
The state debts were then assumed, not in mass, but in certain proportions. 
This teing the chief object of altercation, the fundmg of the domestic and 
foreign debt of the general government was rapidly completed (August 4th, 
ITQOo. The transaction was by no means to the satisfaction of the entire 
nation. 


The public creditors, on the other hand, were delighted. All the moneyed 
interests of the country, indeed, were quickened, the public bonds being so 
much additional capital thrown into the world of industry and of commerce. 
The creation of a national bank, witli the design of sustaining the financial 
operations of government, took place in the early part of the following year 
(1791). On the opening of the subscription books, a signal proof of the 
confidence now placed in the national credit was given, the whole numbei 
of shares offered being taken up in two hours./ 


HAMILTON AND HIS WORK 


John Fiske c entertains the highest admiration for Alexander Hamilton, 
whom he characterises as perhaps the most precocious man of his time, 
with the possible exception of William Pitt. Fiske declares that the 
American government is to-day, as to many substantial particulars, moving 
along” the lines first pointed out by Hamilton. It is admitted that his 
economic views lacked something of finality, but this could scarcely have 
been otherwise in an age preceding the publication of Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations. Com- paring Hamilton with his own contemporaries, it is 
doubtless just to assert that he was surpassed in a comprehensive view of 
the financial situation by no other American save perhaps Albert Gallatin. 
But Hamilton’ was much more than a mere financier. He was an orator and 
writer, a practical law5’er, and a clear-headed student of politics, who was 
able to put his political_ views to the test of practice. It is conceded, 
however, that he lacked faith in the democratic government, and that he 
sometimes proceeded‘ along by-paths towards ends that he considered 
desirable, in a manner which, in the most charitable interpretation, showed 
” impatience of temperament ” ; and which, as McMaster k does not 
hesitate to affirm, is susceptible of being interpreted — or, at least, was 
interpreted by many of his contemporaries— as out and out 


unscrupulousness. But this, after all, is no inore than has been urged by 
party opponents against every politician of prominence ; and there is 
nothing in evidence to disprove the friendlier estimate, according to which 
Hamilton strove to attain ends that he believed were conducive to the public 
weal. McMaster asserts that Hamilton’s zeal, industry, and ability as a 
public servant “ were never attacked even by Jefferson, who hated him with 
an animosity more implacable than the animosity of Burr ’ ; and, if this be 
true, it can hardly be supposed that Hamilton ” followed dark and 


crooked ways ” from evil motives. _ e°, i 


In estimating Hamilton’s capacities, McMaster is at_ one with the 
generality of critics. He declares that Hamilton at thirty-two had a maturity 
of judgment and fitness for carrying out high political aims comparable to 
that of any man of his time who was twenty years his senior. As secretary 
Hamilton at once set to work to prepare a report 


P The whole compromise was a bargain between the North and the South. 
The “ geograph- ical” and “sectional” character of the parties was a matter 
of frequent mention and lament. It is well to call special attention to this, 
because the erroneous view largely prevailed after- wards that the 
mischievous political division of the country by a geographical line dates 
back onlv to the Missouri Compromise. — “Von Holst.?] 
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on the state of the national debt, and to devise the most equitable system of 
taxation by which the obligation might be met. But, long before his work 


was completed, the houses of congress met and began to grapple, after their 
own fashion, with the same momentous problem. The result of their labours 
was the financial policy that McMaster characterises as “ fruitful of 
wonders,” and as bringing to the front for the first time (juestions which 
were long to remain a source of public unrest, and were ultimately to lead to 
an appeal to the sword. McMaster points out that in January, 1791, the 
funded debt of the United States amounted to $75,403,476, a sum which the 
anti-federalists believed would ruin the country if funded ; and that seventy- 
five years later, when this sum had long since been paid off, the Civil War 
created a new debt thirty-seven times as great — aggregating the almost 
unthinkable sum of $2,844,649,620 — and that this colossal debt was borne 
with ease. But it must not be over- looked, if we would draw a correct 
inference, that in the meantime the United States had developed into a 
power of first magnitude, a 


Washington’s second term; the whisky insurrection 


New states were presenting themselves for admission into the line of the 
thirteen. The consent of New York having been obtained, Vermont was 
admitted (March 4th, 1791). Provision was already made for the entrance of 
Kentucky in the following year (June 1st, 1792). The territory south of the 
Ohio was subsequently admitted as the state of Tennessee (June 1st, 1796). 
The general government itself was concentrated in Washington. Jefferson, 
the head of the republicans, wrote to him: “The confidence of the whole 
Union is centred in you. Your being at the helm will be more than an 
answer to every argument which can be used to alarm and lead the people in 
any quarter into violence or secession. North and South will hang together, 
if they have you to hang on.” “It is clear,” wrote Hamilton, the leader of the 
federalists, “that if you continue in office nothing materially mis— chievous 
is to be apprehended; if you quit, much is to be dreaded.” Thus urged, 
Washington could do no less than accept the unanimous summons to 
another term of labour for his country. Adams was again chosen vice- 
president (1792-1793). 


There was one thing over which Washington had no influence. The ani- 
mosity of parties had spared him, but without being checked by him. He 
vainly exerted himself to keep the peace, even in his own cabinet. Jefferson 


and Hamilton were at swords’ points, and at swords’ points they remained 
until Jefferson retired (1794). In congress all was uproar. The slightest 
ques~ tion sufficed to set the northerner against the southerner, the 
federalist against the republican. Out of congress the tumult was increasing. 
A new party, chiefly from the republican ranks, had gathered under the 
name of democrats, in societies of which the model was taken from abroad, 
and which, as Washing- ton wrote, might “shake the government to its 
foundation.” 


The fearful passion of the time at length broke out in insurrection. In 
conseciuence of the excise upon domestic spirits, some parts of the country 
where distillation was common had been greatly discontented. North Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania, or rather the interior counties of those states, had 
been agitated to such a degree that the president deemed it necessary to 
issue a proclamation, calling upon his fellow citizens to support the laws 
(1792). The excitement gradually subsided, except in Pennsylvania, where, 
after vari- ous acts of violence, an armed convention, seven thousand 
strong, met at Brad- 
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dock’s Field (August, 1794). The president of this assembly was a Colonel 
Cook ; the secretary, Albert Gallatin, a Swiss emigrant, and the commander 
of the troops a lawyer named Bradford. Of course the objects of so large a 
body were various ; some being intent merely upon suspending the 
collection of the excise, while others meditated the possession of the 
countiy and separa- tion from the Union. The president at once put forth a 
proclaniation announc— ing the march of fifteen thousand militia from 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia. The president himself 
took the field for a few days; but finding that the insurgents had disappeared 
before the approach of his troops, he left his officers— General Henry Lee, 
governor of Virginia, being commander-in-chief — to complete the work 
that was no sooner begun than it was ended. A considerable number of 
prisoners was taken in November, but no executions followed. Enough had 
been done to decide “ the contest,” as Washington described it, “whether a 
small proportion of the United States shall dictate to the whole Union.” 


The same year (1794) witnessed the suppression by Anthony Wayne of a 
danger, half domestic and half foreign — a long-continued Indian war, in 
which two expeditions had been defeated in 1790 and 1791. No partof 
Washington’s administration, domestic or foreign, was more original or 
more benign than the policy which he constantly urged towards the Indians 
of the United States. To save them from the frauds of traders, a national 
system of trade was adopted. To protect them from the aggressions of 
borderers, as well as to secure them in the rights allowed them by their 
treaties, a number of laws were prepared. 


A far more savage foe than the Indian was appeased at the same period, but 
with much less credit, it must be added, to the nation. This was the dey of 
Algiers, who, with a number of neighbours like himself, was wont to sweep 
the seas with piratical craft. Singular to say, the sway of these buccaneering 
potentates was acknowledged by the European states, who paid an annual 
tribute on condition of their commerce being spared. Ten years before the 
present date the freebooters of the dey of Algiers had captured two 
American vessels and thrown their crews into bondage. He now (1795) 
consented to release his captives and to respect the merchantmen of the 
United States, on the reception of a tribute like that received from the 
powers of Europe. Three-quarters of a million were paid down, an annual 
payment of full fifty thousand dollars being promised in addition. Other 
treaties of the same sort with Tripoli and Tunis were under way. 


RELATIONS WITH FRANCE; CITIZEN GENET 


A special envoy, Thomas Pinckney, was sent to Spain. It took him nearly a 
year to bring about a treaty defining the Florida boundary and opening the 
Mississippi to the United States (1795). Britain continued to wear the aspect 
of an antagonist, keeping her troops upon the United States territory until 
her demands were satisfied, while on the other side of the sea she laid one 
restraint after another upon commerce, as if she would have kept the Amer- 
icans at a distance from her shores. France, on the contrary, was still the 
friend of the rising nation, and not only as its patron but as its follower. The 
same year that Washington entered the presidency the French Revolution 
began. Its early movements, professedly inspired by those that had taken 
place in America, kindled all the sympathies of American hearts. Hitherto 
the bond between them and the French was one of gratitude and of depend- 
ence ; now it was one of sympathy and of equality. But the nation was by no 
means unanimous against Great Britain, by no means unanimous for 
France. 


3,14 THE INSTOEY OF THE UNITED STATES ^^^ 


Mmv nausetl and turning with distrust from the scenes ot which Fraiwe was 
the unhapnv theatre, looked wdth kinder emotions tow;ards the dater 
Britain Tt wTb7t™u uch to say that this led to a British party; but it did 
lead t a Sral one whSe, on the other hand, a French party applauded the 
hcen as wXa?the literty of the ReTolution. This party was the republican, i s 
more iinnetuous members being the democratic-republicans, ^eir opponents 
rAe KS ists. France Seclared war against Britain, The nation was 


again do “pon the breakers, when “ington-never greate^^^ r‘Suiranl issued 
his proclamation of neutrality, making it knoATO that the duty ana interest 
of the United States require that they should with sincerity and good faith 
adopt and pursue a conduct friendly and impartial towards the belhgere _ 
nowers” (April 22nd, 1793). It is a memorable act in history. Its purpose i 
not always rightly estimated. Look at the nation tasked to its utmost one 
mav almost say to subdue a few Indian tribes, obliged to pay tribu e ^ 
Algerines unable to keep the Spaniards to their obligations, and we shall no 
beLld a power that could enter safely into European wars. were attempted, 
it would be at the hazard of the independence that had bee 


*\\ASnce, having baptised herself a republic in the blood of her king Louis 
XYI sent a new minister to the United States in the person o f i 

X\ i, sent a ... representative of his nation. Genet excited a fresh 

Sukasm i^tt M Feasted at Charleston, where he 


landed (April 1793), and at all the principal places on mute northwar , he 
was led to ’imagine the entire country at his feet, or at those f the French 
Republic He began at Charleston to send out p’lvateers and to omer that 
thew prizes should be tried and condemned by the French consuls m the 
United States It was a part of the treaty of commerce between the two 
nations 


?rd1he pUatUr/and prizes of o°r hIsX 
nnrt=) Rut Gent was soon to be checked. He did battle loi ms pii\ ^ 


tems/and his comts; appealed from the executive to congress an^d the 
people 


Ind pursued so extreme a course as to set his supporters and his opponents 
bitterlv at variance. The French party now went openly tor/war against 
England. “Marat, Robespierre, Brissot and the 


Prudent Adams i “were the constant themes of panegyric and the daily 
toasts at table Washington’s house was surrounded by an innumerable mul- 
titude from day to day, huzzaing, demanding war against England, cursing 
YSinvton and crving ‘Success to the French patriots and virtuous repub- 
licans ! I had rather be in my grave,” exclaimed Washmgton one day m 


IrSt excitement “than in my present situation.” He was equal, hoMeyei, 
Smore than e/ual, to hia cUto and, auppovted by his f ™nt to request the 
recall of GenM. As the party by which peurt had bee” commissioMd had 
sunk to ruin, their successors readily appointed a minister of their own— “ 
Citizen ” Fauchet. 


THE JAY treaty; WASHINGTON’S UNPOPULARITY 


But the troubles of the time were too complicated to be reached by a mere 
change of ministers. France had pronounced against the neutrality La-/ior 
indeed, by direct menace or violence, but by oi-denng that neutral vessels 
containiAg goods belonging to her enemies, should be captured (May 1st 
1793) An embargo was then laid upon the shipping at Bordeaux. _ 


thAe measures were decided violations of the treaty with America The most 
that France did, however, was as nothing compared with the exti ernes 
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to which her chief enemy, Great Britain, resorted. France had ordered that 
the goods of an enemy were liable to capture. In Jime, Great Britain ordered 
that the goods of a neutral power, if consisting of provisions for the enemy, 
were to be captured or bought up, unless shipped to a friendly port. This 
was followed in November by an order that all vessels laden with the 
produce of a French colony, or with supplies for the same, were lawful 
prizes — a decree so arbitrary that it was soon modified by the nation that 
issued it (January, 1794). Worse than all. Great Britain claimed the right to 
impress into her service every seaman of British birth, wherever he might 
be found; so that the ships of the United States would be stopped, searched, 
and stripped of their crews, at the pleasure of the British cruisers. It often 
happened that American sailors as well as British were the victims of this 
impressment. A thrill of indignation and of defiance against such 
proceedings ran through the Americans. They would have been less than 
freemen, less, even, than men, to have borne with such injuries in silence. 


The very party most opposed to France was earnest in sustaining the 
necessity of preparations for war, defensive, indeed, but still war with Great 
Britain. A temporary embargo upon the American ports was voted by con~ 
gress, for the purpose of suspending commercial intercourse (March, 1794). 
One hint that Washington, the still trusted though still slandered magistrate, 
was in favour of arming, and the nation would have armed. 


It was proposed to send a special mission to Great Britain. Washington 
selected Chief -Justice Jay (April, 1794). It was a fitting choice. Amongst 
all the prominent figures of the time. Jay’s is almost, perhaps altogether, the 
only one that stands close to Washington’s, aloof from the tarnishes and the 
collisions of opposing parties. No other man was so fit to join with 
Washing- ton in rescuing the nation from its present perils. Accordingly, 
Jay proceeded to England and after some months of anxious diplomacy 
obtained a treaty (November). It was not much to obtain. The United States 
agreeing to indemnify their British creditors. Great Britain consented to 
surrender the posts which she had so long held in the w‘est, the surrender to 
take effect June 1st, 1796. A few concessions to the claims of American 
commerce were made; but the rigid policy of Britain, especially in relation 
to her colonial trade, was strongly maintained. In short, the treaty did not 
acknowledge the rights of the Americans as neutrals, or their privileges as 
traders — both matters of the highest importance to their commercial 
interests. At the same tune, the earlier points of controversy were 
determined, and from the later ones the sting was taken awmy, at least in 
some degree. So Jay thought, so Washington, though neither considered the 
treaty decidedly satisfactory. It was better at any rate, they reasoned, than 
war. Thus, too, reasoned the sen~ ate, who, convened in special session 
(June, 1795), advised the ratification of the treaty. 


Not thus, how’ ever, the nation. If the necessity of the treaty, even as it 
stood, needed to be proved, the proof was the general insanity which it pro~ 
voked. Meetings wnre held everywhere; harangues 7vere made, resolutions 
passed ; copies of the treaty wnre destroyed ; Jay was burned in effigy. The 
French and the American flags waved together over these scenes ; while 
‘the British ensign was dragged through the dirt and burned before the 
doors of the British representatives. 


CONTENTS 


The example of Virginia wms imitated in congress, where the phrase of 
“undiminished confidence” was also stricken from an address of the house 
to the president (December). As the session progressed, a fierce struggle 
arose wath respect to the bills for carrying out the British treaty. 
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ooooiDoro-n flppi’pecl that neutral vessels were to be treated exaciiy as 
uiey vie c 


tilatecl by the British; that is, stopped, searched, q/flfp<?bv a4com 
/‘TiihP This was subsequently made known to the United States by a com 
TliSSitSy f 

seh out Charles d Pinckney as minister to France, in the place of Monioe 


A®@®AX*Srties-northern and southern, federalist and republican, anti- 
French and French— that racked the nation were never so IA‘JAAB/Sdated 
NPWsmSem especially those published at Philadelphia, carried the hostile 
n.tpfSm coSs to the nation, and echoed them back to congress. It !m=! 
difficult without having room for extracts, to convey any idea of the yiru 
en^ of poS at the time. Both the administmtion and its head 


were obiLts of the fiercest assault. Washington wrote with natural tion of 
the abuse which he_, “no party man,” f M^indL^ffi Tim? 


rerekte applied notorious defauHer, or even to a connnon 


pickpoLet ” It was amidst these outrages that LA ashmgton his Farewell 
address to the people of the United f Alany 


1796). Soon afterwards congress came together, 

of its members were violent against the retiring president. On the Proposal 
of an address of grateful acknowledgments from the house n man from 
AVashington’s own state, AAilham B. Giles, 


LcStion ?o he more expressive passages. The same attitude was taken by f 
considerable numbeiF and amongst them Andrew Jackson, of Ten— 


Forged letters purporting to show Washington’s desire struggle were 
published; he was accused of dra^ving more f JU> ’Jdpe -‘stepfather 


priety of a guillotine for his benefit began to appear; some otonm ^ 
Cf wLounfry”. The attacks embittered the ™ 


cabinet-meeting in 1793, that he had never repe >> Indeed the most 
unpleasant 


of resigning his office, and that was ngvcholoffical dissection, he 
portions of Jefferson’s Ana are those hurried “v thehrewspaper attacks 
details the storms of passion into winch the if f ration of the politicians; the 
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nessee. “Although he is soon to become a private citizen wrote Wash- 
ington of himself (January, 1797), “his opinions are to be Imocketl clown, 
and his character reduced as low as they are capable of sinking it.” 


If Washington could thus excite animosity and wrong, what must it have 
been with ordinary men? The country seemed unwiTling to be pacified, 
unwilling to be saved. 


Washington retired. He had done even greater things at the head of the 
government than he had done at the head of the army. But it was beyond his 
power to change the character of the nation. He left it as he found it — 
divided and impassioned. Yet he left it as he had not found it — with a 
constitution in operation, with principles and with laws in action — on the 
road to increase and to maturity. 


At the close of the century which he adorjied Washington died (Decem- ber 
14th, 1799). His retirement, to which he had lookecl forward so long- 
ingly, had been disturbed. He had been greatly occupied with the organisa- 
tion of the provisional army, of which he had been appointed chief — the 
last of his many services to his country. He had been still more harassed by 
the party passions of the time; himself inclined to the support of federalist 
principles, he had been to some degree drawn into the whirl of political 
move- ments. Perhaps it was not too soon for his peace or for his fame that 
he was taken away. Beside his grave his countrymen stood united for an 
instant, then returned to their divisions and their strifes. His memory 
continued to plead, and not unavailingly, for love of country and of 
countrymen./ 


VARIOUS ESTIMATES OF WASHINGTON 


It has been our custom to give varying characterisations of great historical 
characters. Among these Washington stands in the front rank as patriot, 
soldier, statesman, and man. In none of these qualities is he exceeded in 
history; in the purity of his lifelong patriotism he is perhaps unequalled. On 
these points, aside from certain contemporary attacks of faction, there is no 
divergence of opinion among authorities of any country or creed. The only 
point of dispute is his rank as a general. His soldiership is not questioned 
nor his abilities as a tactician and man of resource and courage in action. It 


is as a Strategist that he has been criticised — and also eulogised. We have 
previously quoted some animadversions on his battle plans. “Ye can only 
emphasise the fact that, after all, he kept his force together, that he would 
not accept defeat, and that he won what he fought for, and left it as his 
monu- ment. He was midoubtedly no epoch-making general, but as a man 
of honour, a lover and benefactor of his kind, a man whose works live after 
him in increasing glory, he makes such self-maniacs as Alexander, Caesar, 
and Napo- leon dwindle into insignificance or loom up only as 
monstrosities. Alexander left an empire of chaos; Caesar, assassinated by 
his own friends, marked the end of a republic ; Napoleon left France 
smaller than he found it. Indeed, the very republic which gave birth to 
Napoleon and which he overthrew only for a few years — that very 
republic was largely the result of Washington’s successes and his ideals. 


We shall give only foreign estimates: British, German, and French. The 
American opinion need not be quoted; it amounts perhaps to as near an 
approach to the apotheosis of deification as a nation can ever make, and it 
finds its summing-up in the phrase, “The Father of his Country.” He is the 


standard by which all other statesmen and patriots are tested — and found 
wanting.® 
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Lord Brougham 


The relief which the friend of mankind, the lover of virtue, expeiiences 
when turning from the contemplation of such a character [Napoleon I], us 
eve rests upon the greatest man of our own or of any age ! It will be the 
duty of thfhistorian and the sage in all ages to omit no occasion of 
commemorating dhs iUustrioi^n^ ; and rmtil time shall be no more will a 
test o the progr’s which onr race has made in wisdom and virtue be derived 
fiom the \eneiation paid to the immortal name of Washington.// 


The Earl of Stanhope 


In the mind of Washington punctuality and precision did not, as we often 
find them turn in anv degree to selfishness. Nor yet was Ins constant regu- 
larity of habits attended by undue formality of maimer. In one of his most 
urivate letters there appears given mcidentally, and as it were by chance, a 
golden rule upon that subject : “As to the gentlenien you mention, I cannot 
diaro-e myself with incivilitv, or -what in my opinion is tantamomit— cere- 
inoinous cmnlity.” In figure Washington was strongly built and tall (above 
six feet high), in countenance grave, unimpassioned, and benign. An mboin 
worth an uimffected dignity, beamed forth m every look as m every wonl 
and deed No man, whether friend or enemy, ever viewed vithout respect ?he 
noble simplicity of his demeanour, the utter absence m him of every 


MmkoAHDAaghtly the first forbearance of Washington combines with his 
subsequent detennination ; how he who had been slow to come forward wS 
magnanimous in persevering. When defeat had oveTtaken the American 
army when subjugation by the British rose m view, when not a lev of j/e 
earliest declaimers against England were, inore or less privately, see un^ to 
make terms for themselves, and fitting their own necks to the yoke the high 
spirit of Washington never for a moment quailed ; he rpeatedly that if the 
colonies were hnally overpowered he was resolved to quit thei orever and 
assembling as many people as would follow, go and establish an 
independent state in the HTst, on_ the rivers Mississippi and Missouri. 
There is a lofty saying which the Spaniards of old were vont to engrave on 
their Toledo blades, and which with truth and aptness might have adoined 
the sword of Washington: “Never draw me without reason; never sheath 


me without honour ! ” , ,, u fUr, 


Nor was Washington in any measure open to the same reproach as the 


ancient Romans, or some of his own countrjmien at present— that vhile 
earer for freedom themselves they would rivet the chains of their sla\e To 
him at least could never be applied Doctor Johnson s taunting words: How 
is it that we hear the loudest yelps for liberty among the drivers of negroes . 
The views of Washington on this great question are best shoiMi at the close 
of the Revolutionary War, and at a period of calm deliberation, in one of his 
letters to La Fayette; “Your late purchase of an estate view of emancipating 
the slaves on it is a generoins and nob e ^f ^om 


humanity. Would to God a like spirit might diffuse itself geneially into 
themindsof the people of this country !” , 


There was certainly no period in his career when he would not ha^ e jO} 
fiillv exchanged — had liis high sense of duty allowed him the cares ot 
pub- lic for the ease of private life. And this wish lor retirenient, strong and 
sin- cere as it was in Washington, seems the more remarkable since it was 
not 
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with him, as with so many other great men, prompted in any degree by the 
love of literature. He was not like Cicero, when shrinking in affright from 
the storms which rent the commonwealth, and reverting with fond regret to 
the well-stored library of Atticus, and to his own favourite little seat 
beneath the bust of Aristotle; he was not like Clarendon at Montpellier, 
when he turned from an ungrateful age, not worthy of his virtue, and indited 


for all time to come his immortal history. Neither reading nor writing as 
such had any charms for Washington. But he was zealously devoted to the 
earliest and most needful of all the toils of man — he loved to be a feeder of 
flocks and a tiller of the ground. 


It has been justly remarked that of General Washington there are fewer 
anecdotes to tell than perhaps of any other great man on record. There were 
none of those checkered hues, none of those warring emotions, in which 
biography delights. There was no contrast of lights and shades, no 
flickering of the flame ; it was a mild light that seldom dazzled, but that 
ever cheered and warmed. His contemporaries or his close observers, as 
Jefferson and Gallatin, 0 assert that he had naturally strong passions, but 
had attained complete mastery over them. In self-control, indeed, he has 
never been surpassed. If sometimes on rare occasions, and on strong 
provocation, there was wrung from him a burst of anger, it was almost 
instantly quelled by the dominion of his will. He decided surely, though he 
deliberated slowly ; nor could any urgency or peril move him from his 
serene composure, his calm, clear-headed good sense. Integrity and truth 
were also ever present in his mind. 


Not a single instance, as I believe, can be found in his whole career when he 
was impelled by any but an upright motive, or endeavoured to attain an 
object by any but worthy means. Such are some of the high qualities which 
have justly earned for General Washington the admiration even of the 
coun- try he opposed, and not merely the admiration but the gratitude and 
affection of his own. Such was the pure and upright spirit to which, when its 
toils were over and its earthly course had been run, was offered the 
unanimous homage of the assembled congress, all clad in deep mourning 
for their common loss, as to “the man first in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his fellow citizens.” At this day in the United States the 
reverence for his character is, as it should be, deep and universal, and not 
confined, as with nearly all Fmglish statesmen, to one party, one province, 
or one creed. Such reverence for Washington is felt even by those who 
wander farthest from the paths in which he trod. Thus may it be said of this 
most virtuous man what in days of old was said of Virtue herself, that even 
those who depart most widely from her precepts still keep holy and bow 
down to her name.P 


John Richard Green. 


John Richard Green 9 is among the more modern writers who have spoken 
of Washington with similar enthusiasm. He commends the serene calmness 
of temper that told of perfect self-mastery ; yet curiously enough he says 
that there was little in Washington’s outward bearing to reveal his grandeur 
of soul ; whereas in reality, it would appear that rarely has a hero possessed 
physical gifts more closely in keeping with his nobility of character. 
Nevertheless it is quite true that the colonists did not at first fully appreciate 
the greatness of their leader. As Green remarks, it was only after he had 
been tested through years of danger and defeat that he came to be under-= 
stood at his full worth. Then it came to pass that men reposed in him 
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”a trust and faith such as few other men have won.” It is even true, no 
doubt, that a large number of his contemporaries regarded him with rever- 
ence. But a correct interpretation of history requires that we slmuld 
remember that, even to the last, AVashington had his full quota of political 
opponents, who criticised him as antagonists are wont to criticise. It is not 
in the nature of things that a great man should be regarded by all his con- 
temporaries in quite the same light with wdiich he is viewed by posterity. 
Washington was no exception to this rule.® 


Sir Arddhald Alison 


Modern history has not a more spotless character to commemorate. 
Invincible in resolution, firm in conduct, incorruptible in integrity, he 


brought to the helm of a victorious republic the simplicity and innocence of 
rural life ; he was forced into greatness by circumstances rather than led 
into it by inclination, and prevailed over his enemies rather by the wisdom 
of his designs and the jierseverance of his character than by any 
extraordinary genius for the art of war. A soldier from necessity and 
patriotism rather than disposition, he was the first to recommend a return to 
pacific counsels when the indepen- dence of his country ivas secured; and 
beciueathed to his countrymen an address on leaving their government, to 
which there are few compositions of uninspired wisdom which can bear a 
comparison. He was modest, without diffidence; sensible to the voice of 
fame, without vanity ; independent and dig~ nified, without either aspei’ity 
or pride. He was a friend to liberty, but not to licentiousness — not to the 
dreams of enthusiasts, but to those practical ideas which America had 
inherited from her British descent. Accordingly, after hav—- ing signalised 
his life by successful resistance to English oppression, he closed it by the 
warmest advice to cultivate the friendship of Great Britain, and exerted his 
whole influence, shortly before his resignation, to effect the conclu- sion of 
a treaty of friendly and commercial intercourse between the mother comrtry 
and its emancipated offspring. He was a Cromwell without his ambi- tion ; 
a Sulla without his crimes ; and, after having raised his country, by his 
exertions, to the rank of an independent state, he closed his career by a vol- 
untary relinquishment of the power which a grateful people had bestowed. 


If it is the highest glory of England to have given birth, even amidst 
transatlantic wilds, to such a man, and if she cannot number him among 
those who have extended her provinces or augmented her dominions, she 
may at least feel a legitimate pride in the victories which he achieved, and 
the great qualities which he exhibited, in the contest with herself, and 
indulge with satisfaction in the reflection that that vast empire which neither 
the ambition of Louis XIV nor the power of Napoleon could dismember 
received its first shock from the courage which she had communicated to 
her own offspring, and that, amidst the convulsions and revolutions of other 
states, real liberty has ari,sen in that nation alone which inherited m its 
veins the genuine principles of British freedom. r 


Henri Martin 


The Declaration of Indei4endence was the birth-act of a society the most 
untrammelled and soon to be the vastest that the world has ever known. In 
the union of Protestant Christianity with eighteenth-century philosophy lay 
the germ of this gigantic progeny. Two men of the first order were to be its 
defenders and its guides during its early years, and each was the particular 
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representative of one of its parent sources: Washington, of tradition, but 
tradition transformed, and of progressive Protestantism enlightened and tol-= 
erant ; Franklin, type of the age, of the movement of Locke and Rousseau 
— philosophy, but philosophy with a religious element. 


Washington shook off ill-fortune by prodigies of constancy. He was a 
mingling of Fabius and Epaminondas, though he lacked the artistic and 
poetic dan that marked Epaminondas and all the Greeks. As Theodore 
Fabas « has so well phrased it, he was like those monuments whose 
grandeur does not at first strike the eye, precisely because of the perfect 
harmony of their proportion and because no one feature seizes the attention. 
“The sanest of great men,” he was the very personification of the most 
rationalist of peoples, and his “august good sense,” to use the happy 
expression _ of Eugene Pelletan,/ was nothing but the distinctively Anglo- 
American quality exalted to the sublime. 


During this time Franklin, America’s other glory, had quitted his country 
the better to serve her. After having edited the immortal Declaration, he had 
gone to obtain the French alliance. The United States had made admirable 
choice of a plenipotentiary. Risen from the working classes; enlightened 
and uplifted in opinion by Diderot; not Protestant, like the majority, but 
deist philosopher of a shade intermediary between Voltaire and Rousseau ; a 
physicist of the first order in that century ; passionately devoted to the 
natural sciences, simple in dress and manners like Jean Jacques and his 


XI 


heroes, and yet the most spiritual and refined of men ; of a mind altogether 
French in its grace and elasticity ; at one and the same time a man of 
antiquity in certain phases and the most modern product of his day; 
redeeming his lack of ideality by the excellent moral equilibrium which he 
possessed in com- mon with Washington, though in a degree at once wider, 
more comprehensive, and less severe — it was natural that he should appeal 
to France in all his senthnents, in all his ideas. He conquered the learned by 
the good sense of his genius ; the enthusiastic by the dramatic aspect of his 
role ; the frivolous by the originality of his position and his physiognomy. 
At the end of but a few days he was as popular at Paris as at Boston and 
Philadelphia.* 


Charles von Rotteck 


America had placed herself between magnificence and ruin in 1776. In this 
position, in which such a great destiny was involved, she needed a great 
man, who would gain the victory for her. Aid she found him, put him at her 
head, and showed herself worthy of him. With newly levied soldiers, hardly 
provided with suitable arms, generally without experience and discipline, he 
undertook the contest against the best-disciplined and the best-equipped 
troops of the world, under able generals, and aided by all the resources with 
which it was easy for England to supply them, whilst he, afflicted by great 
want of money, was often imable to furnish his troops with provisions, still 
oftener unable to pay them, in constant danger of losing all with one blow, 
also not seldom persecuted by misfortune, in a situation almost desperate, ’ 
but always of high courage and of unbent power of soul, provident, vigilant, 
and at suitable times ardent and heroically bold, but never rash, never 
intoxi- cated by success. But in order that no species of glory might not be 
his, he combined, as the most celebrated of the great ancients, the talents of 
the statesman with those of the warrior, all the private virtues of the noblest 
man with the public virtues of the patriot and republican. As long as 
civilisa— tion and humanity have an empire or a place on earth, as long as 
the ideas 
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of freedom and fatherland retain a worth and historical recollections live 
among men, so long will Washington’s name stand resplendent m the 
temple 


of glory A 


Friedrich von Raumer 


Few men who have earned for themselves a celebrated name in the histoiy 
of the world exhibit such a harmony, such a concordant symmetry of all the 
qualities calculated to render himself and others happy, as Washington , and 
it has been very appropriately observed that, like the masterpieces of 
ancient art he must be the more admired in the aggregate the more closely 
he is examined in detail. His soul was elevated above party spirit, prejudice, 
self-interest, and paltry aims ; he acted according to the impulses of a noble 
heart and a sound understanding, strengthened by impartial observation. To 
the greatest firmness he united the mildness and patience equally neces- 
sary in the then state of affairs; to prudence and foresight he joined boldness 
at the right moment; and the power intrusted to him he never abused by the 
slightest infraction of the laws. Although it is impossible that an Ameiican 
can ever again perform such services for his country as were then rendered 
by Washington, his noble, blameless, and spotless image will remain a 
model and a rallying-pomt to all, to encourage the good and to deter the 
bad. How petty do the common race of martial heroes appear m comparison 
with Wash- 


^AN Tashington, the founder of the great American republic, proved in an 
affecting and exalted manner that the fame which had bep won by the 
sword, without crimes and ambition, could also be maintained in private life 
without power or outward pomp. Happier than Tinioleon and Brutus, no 
dark shadows of memory flitted across the cheerful serenity of his 
existence. Washington Avas unanimously chosen president of the new and 


renovated republic. This second founding of the state, this call to the head 
of a people recent in origin but sensible of true greatness, the modest and 
unsurpassed merit of Washington, and his solemn oath to support and 
maintain the con- stitution, form one of the brightest and most truly 
delightful pictures in modern history. The admiration with Avhich 
Washington was regarded by all civilised nations showed him to be one of 
the few among mankind to Avhom is given an immortality more durable 
than brass or marble, and whose spotless and beneficent memory is 
cherished to the latest posterity. 


PRESIDENCY OF ADAMS; WAR WITH FRANCE; “x.Y. Z.” 


During the closing months of Washington’s administration the first great 
struggle among the people of the United States for ascendency between the 
federalists and republicans took place. The only man on whom the nation 
now could possibly unite was about to retire to private life. There was very 
little time for preparation or electioneering, for a new choice must be made 
in November following. Activity the most extraordinary appeared among 
politicians in every part of the Union. The federalists nominated_ John 
Adams for the high office of chief magistrate, and the republicans 
nominated Thomas Jefferson for the same. The contest was fierce, and party 
spirit, then in its youthful vigour, was implacable. The result was a victory 
for both parties — Adams being elected president, and Jefferson, having the 
next highest number of votes, vice-president. On March 4th, 1797, Wash- 
ington retired from office, and Adams was inaugurated the second president 
of the United States, a; 
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The contrast between the administration of Washington and the admin- 
istrations of his successors is as wide as that between a nation and a party. 
He was the head of the nation ; they have been the heads of parties, as well 
as of the nation. It was what foreign powers were doing, rather than what 
the United States had to do, which formed the staple of political action for 
the fifteen years (1797-1812) following the retirement of Washington./ 


Chief amongst the combatants in Europe and the aggressors against 
America were Great Britain and France. For the moment the relations with 
France occupied the foreground. Charles C. Pinckney, accredited by 
Washington to negotiate with the French government, was refused an 
audience at Paris; and not only that, but was ordered to depart the French 
territory (December, 1796-February, 1797). Notwithstanding this, 
notwithstanding the rapidly following decrees against American ships and 
American crews. President Adams sent out a new mission, consisting of 
Pinckney, John Marshall, and Elbridge Gerry, with moderate instructions, 
which, however, availed nothing. Pinckney ancl Marshall, incensed by the 
intrigue as well as the insolence of which they were the objects (October, 
1797-April, 1798), shook off the dust of France from their feet, being 
followed in a few months by Gerry, who had undertaken to do alone what 
he had not been able to do with his colleagues./ 


A. B. Hart thus describes the mission : “It was nearly a year before news of 
the result was received. On April 2nd, 1798, the president communicated 
the despatches revealing the so-called ‘X. Y. Z. affair.“ It appeared that the 
envoys, on reaching Paris in October, 1797, had been denied an official 
interview, but that three persons, whose names were clouded under the 
initials X. Y. Z., had approached them Avith vague suggestions of loans and 
advances; these were finally crystallised into a demand for £50,000 Tor the 
pockets of the Directory.’ The despatch described one conversation : ‘ 
Gentle- men,’ said X., ‘ you do not speak to the point. It is money. It is 
expected that you will offer money.’ We said that we had spoken to that 
point very explicitly, that we had given an answer. ‘No,’ he replied, “you 
have not. What is your answer ? ° We replied, ‘It is No, no, no; not a 
sixpence.’ The president concluded with a ringing paragraph which 


summed up the indigna-— tion of the American people at this insult. ‘ I will 
never send another minister to France without assurances that he will be 
received, respected, and honoured as the representative of a great, free, 
powerful, and independent nation.’ The republican opposition in congress 
was overwhelmed and almost silenced. For the first and last time in his 
administration Adams found himself popu- lar. There was built up a 
compact federal majority. It proceeded deliber- ately to destroy its own 


party.” 


The president leaned to the side of his party. He had no mind to declare 
Avar, but he recommended congress to put the country in a state of defence 
(March, 1798). The recommendation was at once opposed by the republican 
leaders. According to Vice-President Jefferson, indeed, the president v’as 
aiming at a dissolution of the Union or at the establishment of a 
monarchical government. But the federalists upheld the president, and 
carried a series of measures providing for the organisation of a provisional 
army, as well as of a naval department, by which the existing navy might be 
more efficiently managed (May). Orders Avere issued directing the national 
ships to seize all armed Amssels engaged in hostile acts against American 
shipping, while merchantmen AATre authorised to arm themselves and 
capture their assail— ants upon the seas. But to prevent hostilities, as far as 
possible, commercial intercourse Avith France and her colonies Avais 
formally prohibited in June. 
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Soon after, Washington was apiiointcd to tlic command of the provisional 
army. The United States were fairly in arms. 


War followed at sea. No declaration was made; the most that was done 
being to proclaim the treaties with France void, and then to authorise the 
president to send out national and to commission private vessels for the 
pur- pose of capturing any armed ships of the French, whether participating 
or not in hostilities. The seas were at once overrun with American ships, by 
which the French privateers were taken or driven from the coast. No actual 
engagement between national vessels, however, occurred, until the 
beginning of the following year, when Commander Truxton, in the 
Comtella-tion, forced the French frigate L’ rrimrgente to strike (February, 
1799). Hos- tilities were continued chiefly by privateers, the profits to 
whose owners were the principal results of the war. Still it pleased the party 
by whom it was favoured. “A glorious and triumphant war it was!” 
exclaimed Adams in after years. “The proud pavilion of France was 
humiliated.” 


ALIEN AND SEDITION LAWS, KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS, AND 
NULLIFICATION 


But against the deeds of battle must be set the measures of government. 
These alone show the strain upon the nation. To provide ways and means, 
stamp duties and taxes on houses and slaves were voted, besides the loans 
that were procured. To keep down party opposition, the Alien and Sedition 
acts, as they were called, were [lassed. The first authorised the president to 
banish all aliens suspected of conspiracy against the United States. This was 
more of a party manoeuvre than appears on the face of it, inasmuch as many 
of the most ardent spirits of the republicans, especially the democratic 
republicans, were aliens. The Sedition Act denounced fine and 
imprisonment upon all conspiracies, and even all publications, “with intent 
to excite any unlawful combination for opposing or resisting any law of the 
United States, or any lawful act of the president.” Both these acts, however, 
were to be but temporary, the Alien to be in force for two years, the 
Sedition until March 4th, 1801, the end of Adams’ administration. It was at 
midsummer that party spirit rose so high as to demand and to enact these 
urgent laws (June-July, 1798). The Alien Act was never put in operation. 
But the Sedition Act was again and again enforced, and almost if not 


altogether invariably upon party grounds. It may safely be said that the 
nation was straining itself too far. 


So thought the party opposing the administration and the war. Strongest in 
the south and in the west, the republican leaders threw down the gauntlet to 
their opponents, nay, even to their rulers. The legislature of Kentucky, in 
resolutions drawn up for that body by no less a person than Vice-Presi- 
dent Jefferson, declared the Alien and Sedition laws “not law, but altogether 
void and of no force” (November, 1798). The note thus sounded was taken 
uj) in the Virginia legislature, whose resolutions, drafted by James Madi-= 
son, declared the obnoxious laws “palpable and alarming infractions of the 
constitution.” Both sets of resolutions, as they came from the hands of their 
framers, were stronger still. .lefferson had written, “Where powers are 
assumed which have not been delegated, a nullification of the act is the 
right remedy, and every state has a natural right, in cases not within the 
com- pact [the constitution], to nullify of their own authority all 
assumptions of power by others within their limits.” Madison had made his 
resolutions declare the acts in question “null, void, and of no force or 
effect.” But it 
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was an early day for nullification; and neither Kentucky nor Virginia went 
the length prescribed for them. They went far enough, as has been seen, to 
excite very general opposition from their sister states, especially those of 
the centre and the north, where legislature after legislature came out with 
strong and denunciatory denials of the right of any state to sit in judgment 
upon the national government. 


Things were in this seething state, the factions on both sides being at the 
height of their passions, when the president nominated a minister to Franco 
in the person of William Vans Murray, to whom he afterwards joined Oliver 
Ellsworth, then chief justice, and AVilliam R. Davie, as colleagues 
(February, 1799). They were to insist upon redress for the decrees and the 
captures of the French; yet, unless received on their arrival at Paris, they 
were not to linger, but to demand their passports and abandon the mission. 
In all this, one finds it difficult to detect anything unworthy of the nation. 
But the din upon the nomination of the embassy was tremendous. All the 
more active federalists, conspicuous amongst whom were the principal 
members of the cabinet, Timothy Pickering and Oliver AVolcott, cried out 
against the treachery of the president. It was treachery against their party 
rather than against their country, even in their own eyes; but they were 
blinded by the political animosity that dazzled and bewildered almost all 
around them. The president himself was suspected of urging the mission, in 
some degree, out of spite against the federal party, by whom, or by whose 
extreme members, he considered himself badly used. “The British faction,” 
he wrote afterwards, “was determined to have a war with France, and 
Alexander Ham- ilton at the head of the army, and then president of the 
United States. Peace with France was therefore treason.” “ This 
transaction,” he exclaimed in rela— tion to the appointment of a new 
mission, “must be transmitted to posterity as the most disinterested, 
prudent, and successful’ conduct in my whole life !” 


The envoys to France reached their destination in the beginning of the 
following year (1800).^ They found Napoleon Bonaparte first consul. With 
his government, after some difficulty, they concluded a convention, in 
October, providing in part for mutual redress, but leaving many of the 
questions between the two nations for future settlement. The effect was 
soon seen in claims for French spoliations. The treaty sufficed to restore 
peace. 


THE MISSISSIPPI AND INDIANA TERRITORIES; THE SLAVERY 
QUESTION 


France was not the only foreign power with which there had been diffi- 
culties. Spain, aggrieved, as she professed herself to be, by the same British 
treaty that had offended France, regarded the Lhiited States not only as an 
unimportant but as an untrustworthy ally. The former troubles in connection 
with the Florida territory continued, especially upon the subject of a 
boundary between it and the United States. New troubles, too, arose. Vague 
proj- ects to get possession of the Mississippi valley, by dint of intrigue 
amongst the western settlers, were ascribed, and not without reason, to the 
Spaniards. Thus, on both sides there were suspicions, on both contentions. 


The country at which Spain appeared to be aiming was rapidly organised by 
the United States. The Mississippi Territory was formed, including at first 
the lower part of the present Alabama and Mississippi (1798). This 
organisation excited a debate concerning slavery, which, as the organising 


[‘ During the summer of 1800 the seat of govemnient was removed to the 
city of Wash- ington, in the District of Columbia, according to Hamilton’s 
previous arrangement. ] 
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act provided, was not to be prohibited in the tei’ritory. Here was no such 
jilea as had existed in the case of the territory south of the Ohio. No cession 
from a state, no conditions laid any restraint upon congress. YTt but twelve 
votes were given in favour of an amendment proposed by George Thacher, 
of Massachusetts, prohibiting the introduction of slavery into the territory. 
The most that congress would agree to was to forbid the importation of 
slaves from abroad; a concession, inasmuch as the slave trade, it will be 


remembered, was still allowed by the constitution. So, for the second time, 
and this time without its being required by terms with any state, ^ the 
decision of the national government was given in favour of slavery. Let it 
be borne in mind, when we come to the controversies of later years. 


But congress took the other side likewise. The western portion of the 
Northwest Territory soon needed to be set off as the territory of Indiana, 
embracing the present Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan (1800). There slavery 
was already prohibited. But this went against the interests of the inhab- 
itants, as they thought, and they petitioned congress, within three and again 
within seven years after the organisation of the territory, to be allowed to 
introduce slaves amongst them. Tivice a report was made in favour of the 
petition. Reports and petitions, however, were alike fruitless. Congress 

w’ ould not authorise slavery where it had been prohibited./ 


THE PKESIDENCY OF JEFFERSON; THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


Adams had been elected by the predominance of federal principles, but 
several things had occurred in his administration which had not only 
weakened his personal influence, but tended greatly to the overthrow of the 
federal party .2 


The federalists supported for the approaching election Adams and General 
Thomas Pinckney, the democratic party Thomas Jefferson and Colonel 
Aaron Burr. The two latter were found to have a small majority, the whole 
of the republican party having voted for them, with the intention of making 
Jefferson president and Burr vice-president. On counting the votes, how- 
ever, it was discovered that both were equal ; the selection, therefore, of the 
president devolved upon the house of representatives, who, voting by states, 
according to the constitution, should decide between the two. Again and 
again, and yet again, the balloting was repeated in the house, and the result 
always the same; nor was it until the thirty-sixth balloting that one altered 
vote turned the scale in Jefferson’s favour. He became president, and Aaron 
Burr vice-president. To guard against the recurrence of such a difficulty, 
Article XII was added to the constitution. 


CHAPTER XII 


FA6B 
Solon the Lawgiver {ca. 638-558 B.C.) ¢ © e -207 


The life and laws of Solon according to Plutarch, 209. The law concerning 
debts, 213. Class legislation, 215. Miscellaneous laws ; the rights of 
women, 216. Results of Solon’s legislation, 217. Solon’s journey and 
return; Pisistratus, 219. A modern view of Solonian laws and constitution, 
220. 


CHAPTER XIII Pisistratus the Tyrant (550-527 B.C.) ... . 222 The virtues 
of Pisistratus’ rule, 226. 


‘ Tlie part of the territory at this time organised was claimed by the United 
States as a portion of the old Florida domain. Georgia likewise claimed it as 
hers; and when she sur- rendered what was allowed to be hers, that is, the 
upper part of the present Alabama and Mississippi, she made it a condition 
that slavery should not be prohibited (1802). 


[” It was impossible to realise that there never again would be a federalist 
president. The reasons for this downfall are many. Ho\vever popular the 
French war had been, the taxes made necessary by it had provoked great 
dissatisfaction; and in 1799 a little insurrection, the so-called Fries 
Hebellion, had broken out in Pennsylvania. The Sedition prosecutions were 
exceedingly unpopular. They had governed well ; they had built up the 
credit of the country they had taken a dignified and effective stand against 
the aggressions both of England and of France. Yet their tlieory was of a 
government Iry leaders. Jeffenson, on the other hand, represented (lie rising 
spirit of democracy. It was not his protest against the over= government of 
the federalists that made liim ])opular; it was his assertion that the people at 
large were the best depositaries of power. Jefferson had taken hold of the 
“great wheel going uphill.” He had behind him the mighty force of the 
popular will.^ — A. B. ILart.AJ 
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On the election of Jefferson, all the principal offices of the government 
were transferred to the republican party; Madison was appointed to the 
department of state; the system of internal duties was abolished, together 
with several unpopular laws which were enacted during the last 
administration. A second census of the United States was taken in 1801, 


giving a population of 5,319,762, presenting an increase of 1,400,000 in ten 
years. During the same time the exports had increased from $19,000,000 to 
$94,000,000, and the revenue from $4,771,000 to $12,945,000 — a 
wonderful increase, which has scarcely a parallel in the history of the 
progress of nations, excepting it may be in some extraordi- nary cases, like 
those of California and Australia under the gold impulse. 


The right of deposit- ing merchandise at New Orleans, which had been 
granted to the citizens of the United States by the Spanish governor of Lou- 
isiana, in a late treaty, and which was absolutely nec~ essary to the people 
of the Western states, was with- drawn this year, and caused a general 
agitation. A proposal was made in congress to take forcible possession of 
the whole province of Louisiana ; but milder measures were adopted, and 
the right of deposit was restored. In the year 1800 Louisiana had been 
secretly ceded to France, and Jefferson, in 1802, opened a private cor- 
respondence with Robert R. Livingston, in Paris, on the subject of this 
cession. 


The United States had hitherto, he said, consid- ered France as their natural 
friend, but the moment she became possessed of New Orleans, through 
which three-eighths of the produce of the Americans must pass, she would 
become their natural enemy. The case w^as different with a feeble and 
pacific power like Spain; but it would be impossible that France and the 
United States could continue friends when they met in so irritating a 
position ; that the moment France took possession of New Orleans, the 
United States must ally themselves with Great Britain ; and, he asked, was 
it worth while for such a short-lived possession of New Orleans for France 
to transfer such a weight into the scale of her enemy ? He then artfully 
suggested the cession of New Orleans and the Floridas; but adds, and even 
that they would consider as no equivalent while she possessed Louisiana. 


Thomas Jefferson 


(1743-1826) 
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In January, 1803, James Monroe was sent over to aid Livingston in the 
purchase of Florida; but instead of the purchase merely of New Orleans and 
tlie Floridas, as had been planned, they were able to effect that of all 
Louisiana, equal in ptent to the whole previous territory of the United 
States. They owed their good fortune to the war which was so suddenly 
renewed between France and England, when the government of France, 
convinced that the possession of Louisiana would soon be wrested from her 
by the superior naval power of England, readily consented to make sale of it 
to a third power, and the rather, as the money was very acceptable at that 
time. 


For the trilling sum of |15,000,000 the IMited States became possessed of 
that vast extent of country embracing the present state of Louisiana, which 
was Called “the territory of Orleans,” as well as of “the district of 
Louisiana,” embracing a large tract of country extending westward to 
Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. The treaty was concluded at Paris in 1803.4 
The area of the country thus ceded was upwards of one million square 
miles, but all, excepting a small proportion, occupied by the Indians, its 
natural pro~ prietors. Its inhabitants, chiefly French, or the descendants of 
the French, with a few Spanish creoles, Americans, English, and Germans, 
amounted to some eighty thousand, including about forty thousand slaves. 


In 1803 an appropriation was made by congress for defraying the expenses 
of an exploring party across the continent to the Pacific. This was a scheme 
which the president had much at heart, and under his auspices it was carried 
out; Captain Meriwether Lewis being at the head of the expedition, while 
second in command was Capiain Jonathan Clark, brother of George Rogers 
Clark, and under them twenty-eight well-selected individuals, with an 


escort of Mandan Indians. The expedition set out on May 14th, 1804. Since 
1801 war had existed between the United States and Tripoli,?/ the United 
States refusing to incx’ease its payment for immunity from Tripolitan 
depredations. 


AV.\R VUTH TRIPOLI 


In 1803 Commodore Preble was sent into the Mediterranean, and after 
humbling the emperor of Morocco, he appeared before Tripoli with most of 
his squadron. The frigate Philadelphia, under Captain Bainbridge, being 
sent into the harbour to reconnoitre, struck upon a rock, and was obliged to 
surrender to the Tripolitans. The officers were considered prisoners of war, 
but the crew were treated as slaves. 


Early in February of the following year. Lieutenant Decatur, under the cover 
of evening, entered the harbour of Tripoli, in a small schooner, having on 
board but seventy-six men, with the design of destroying the Philadelphia, 
which was then moored near the castle, with a strong Tripolitan crew. By 
the aid of his pilot, _ who understood the Tripolitan language, Decatur suc— 
ceeded in bringing bis vessel in contact with the Philadelphia, when he and 
his followers leaped on board, and in a few minutes killed twenty of the 
Tripolitans and drove the rest into the sea. LTnder a heavy cannonade from 
the surrounding vessels and batteries, the Philadelphia was set on fire, and 
not abandoned until thoroughly wrapped in flames; when Decatur and 


[‘ Jefferson came into power as a stickler for a limited government, 
confined chieflj’/ to foreign and commercial affairs. He now entered upon 
the most brilliant episode of his admin-— istration -the annexation of 
Louisiana; and that transaction was carried out and defended upon precisely 
the grounds of loose construction which he had so much contemned — \ B 
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his gallant crew succeeded in getting out of the harbour without the loss of 
a single man. During the month of August, Tripoli was repeatedl.y 
bombarded by the American squadron, under Commodore Preble, and a 
severe action occurred with the Tripolitan gunboats, which resulted in the 
capture of sev- eral, with little loss to the Americans. 


At the time of Commodore Preble’s expedition to the Mediterranean, 
Hamet, the legitimate sovereign of Tripoli, was an exile, having been 
deprived of his government by the usurpation of a younger brother. Eaton, 
the Ameri- can consul at Tunis, concocted with Hamet an expedition 
against the reigning sovereign, and obtained from the government of the 
United States permission to undertake it. With about seventy men from the 
American squadron, together with the followers of Hamet and some 
Egyptian troops, Eaton and Hamet set out from Alexandria towards Tripoli, 
a distance of a thousand miles across a desert country. After two successful 
engagements had occurred with the Tripolitan army, the reigning bashaw 
offered terms of peace, which, being considered much more favourable than 
had before been offered, were accepted by Mr. Lear, the authorised agent of 
government, s 


Sixty thousand dollars were given as a ransom for the unfortunate Ameri- 
can prisoners, together with an agreement to withdraw all support from 
Hamet. 


In July, 1804, Alexander Hamilton, the present head of the federalist party, 
fell in a duel fought with the vice-president, Aaron Burr, who, having lost 
the confidence of the republicans, and despairing of reelection either as 
president or vice-president, had offered himself as candidate for the office 
of governor of New York. He was not elected, and attributing his unsuc- 
cess to the influence of Hamilton with his party, sent him a challenge, and 


Hamilton’s death was the result. [Hamilton had simply fired into the air. So 
great was the popular desire to lynch Burr that he was forced to go into 
hiding for a time. ] 


This autumn closed Jefferson’s first presidential term, and the general 
prosperity which prevailed gained for him the national favour. Smnming up 
in short the events of his administration, we find that, by a steady course of 
economy, although he had considerably reduced the taxes, the public debt 
was lessened by $12,000,000, the area of the United States about doubled, 
and the danger of war with both France and Spain averted, the Tripolitans 
were chastised, and a large and valuable tract of Indian land was acquired. 
Jefferson was reelected president, and George Clinton, late governor of 
New York, vice-president. y 


jeffekson’s second teem; aakon buer’s conspiracy 


The new state of Ohio was already admitted to the Union (November 29th, 
1802). New territories — Michigan (1805) and Illinois (1809) — “were 
subse quently formed from out of the Indiana Territory. The signs of 
expansion were written everywhere, but nowhere so strikingly as along the 
western plains. There they were such as to kindle projects of a new empire. 
Aaron Burr, vice-president during Jefferson’s first term, but displaced in the 
second term by George Clinton (1805) — branded, too, with the recent 
murder of Alexander Hamilton in a duel — was generally avoided amongst 
his old asso- ciates. Turning his face westward, he there drew into his net 
various men, some of position and some of obscurity, with who.se aid he 
seems to have intended making himself master of the Mississippi valley, or 
of Mexico, one 
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or botli (1806). Whatever his schemes were, they miscarried. A handful 
only of followers were gathenal round him on the hanks of the Mississippi, 
a hundred miles or more above New Orleans, when he surrendered himself 
to the government of the Mississippi Territory (January, 1807). Some 
months afterwards he Avas brought to trial for high treason before Chief- 
Justice Marshall, of the supreme court, Avith Avhom sat the district judge 
for Virginia; the reason for trying Burr in that state being the fact that one of 
the places where he was charged with having organised a military 
expedition was within the Virginian limits. The trial, like everything else in 
those days, Avas made a ])arty question; the administration and its 
supporters going strongly against Burr, Avhile its opponents AA’ere 
disposed to take his part. He AA’as acquitted for want of proof; and for the 
same reason he AAAas again acquitted Avhen tried for undertaking to 
invade the Spanish territories. 


BRITISH AGGRESSIONS 


Frowning high above all these domestic events were the aggressions from 
abroad. If they sank in one direction, they seemed sure to rise the more 
threateningly in another. It was now the turn of Great Britain. The system of 
impressment, though protested against by the United States, had never been 
renounced by Great Britain. On the contrary, it had been extended even to 
the American navy, of Avhich the vessels AA“ere once and again plundered 
of their seamen by British men-of-Avar. Another subject on which Great 
Britain set herself against the claims of the United States was the neutral 
trade, of Avhich the latter nation engrossed a large and con- stantly 
increasing share during the European wars. After various attempts to 
discourage American commerce AAuth her enemies. Great Britain 
undertook to put it doAvn by condemning vessels of the United States on 
the ground that their cargoes Avere not neutral but belligerent property; in 
other Avords, that the Americans transported goods which Avere not their 
OAAm, but those of nations at war with Great Britain. It must be allowed 


that the American shippers played a close game, importing merchandise 
only to get a neutral name for it, and then exporting it to the country to 
Avhich it could not be shipped directly from its place of origin. But the 
sharper the practice, the more of a favourite it seemed to be (1805). A cry 
Avent up from all the commercial towns of the United States, appealing to 
the government for protection. The government could do but little. It passed 
a laAV prohib- iting the importation of certain articles from Great Britain 
— the prohibition, however, not to take immediate effect./ 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON THE RIGHT OF SEARCH ^ 


Great Britain’s doctrine Avas “ once a subject ahA’ays a subject.” On the 
other hand, the United States maintained that any foreigner, after five years’ 
residence within her territory, and after having complied Avith certain 
forms, became one of her citizens as completely as if he was native-born. 
Great Britain contended that her warships possessed the right of searching 
all neutral vessels for the property and persons of her foes. The United 
States, resisting this claim, asserted that “free bottoms made free goods,” 
and that consequently her ships Avhen on the high seas should not be 
molested on 
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any pretext whatever. Finally, Great Britain’s system of impressment, by 
which men could be forcibly seized and made to serve in her navy, no 


matter at what cost to themselves, was repugnant to every American idea. 


Such wide differences in the views of the two nations produced endless 
difficulties. To escape the press-gang, or for other reasons, many British 
sea— men took service under the American flag ; and if they were demanded 
back, it is not likely that they or their American shipmates had much 
hesitation in swearing either that they were not British at all, or else that 
they had been naturalised as Americans. Equally probable is it that the 
American blockade-runners were guilty of a great deal of fraud and more or 
less thinly veiled perjury. But the wrongs done by the Americans were 
insigniflcant com- pared with those they received. Any innocent merchant 
vessel was liable to seizure at any moment, and when overhauled by a 
British cruiser short of men was sure to be stripped of most of her crew. The 
British officers were themselves the judges as to whether a seaman should 
be pronounced a native of America or of Britain, and there was no appeal 
from their judg— ment. If a captain lacked his full complement, there was 
little doubt as to the view he would take of any man’s nationality. The 
wrongs inflicted on our seafaring countrymen by their impressment into 
foreign ships formed the main cause of the war. 


There were still other grievances which are thus presented by the British 
Admiral Cochrane : “ Our treatment of its (America’s) citizens was scarcely 
in accordance with the national privileges to which the young republic had 
become entitled. There were no doubt many individuals among the Ameri- 
can people who, caring little for the federal government, considered it more 
profitable to break than to keep the laws of nations by aiding and supporting 
our enemy (France), and it was against such that the efforts of the squad- 
ron had chiefly been directed; but the way the object was carried out was 
scarcely less an infraction of those national laws which we were professedly 
enforcing. The practice of taking English (and American) seamen out of 
American ships without regard to the safety of navigating them when thus 
deprived of their hands has been already mentioned. To this may be added 
the detention of vessels against which nothing contrary to international 
neutrality could be established, whereby their cargoes became damaged; the 
compelling them, on suspicions only, to proceed to ports other than those to 
which they were destined; and generally treating them as though they were 
engaged in contraband trade.” 


The principles for which the United States contended in 1812 are now 
universally accepted, and those so tenaciously maintained by Great Britain 
find no advocates in the civilised world. That England herself was after- 
wards completely reconciled to our views was amply shown by her intense 
indignation when Commodore Wilkes, in the exercise of the right of search 
for the persons of the foes of his country, stopped the neutral British ship 
Trent; while the applause with which the act was greeted in America proves 
pretty clearly another fact — that we had warred For the right, not because 
it was the right, but because it agreed with our self-interest to do so.“ 


AN AMEBICAN WARSHIP SEARCHED 


In April, 1806, a mission, consistmg of James Monroe and William Pink= 
ney, was sent to London, to negotiate a new treaty, in which the disputed 
points should be included. But the mission proved a total failure. In the 
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first place, the envoys could obtain no satisfaction on the subject of 
inipress-nient, and next to none on that of the neutral trade. In the next 
place, the treaty which they signed, notwithstanding these omissions, was at 
once rejected by President Jefferson, without even a reference to the senate 
(March, 1807). The tumult of party that ensued was immense. The president 
was charged with sacrificing the best interests of the country, as well as 
with violating the plainest provisions of the constitution. Was it he alone 
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who hehl the treat5^-making power — he, too, the republican, _ who had 
insisted upon restraining the powers of the executive? But looking back 
upon the action of Jefferson, we see little in it to have provoked such 
outcries. He sent envoys to form a new treaty; they had merely reformed an 
old one._ It might be rash to sacrifice the advantages which they had 
gained; but might it not be ignominious to surrender the claims which they 
had passed by ? 


If the nation needed to be convinced of the necessity of some definite 
understanding with Great Britain on the subjects omitted in the rejected 
treaty, it soon had an opportunity. The United States frigate Chesapeake, 
sailing from Hampton Roads, was hailed off the capes of Chesapeake Bay, 
June 22nd, 1807, by the British frigate Leopard, the captain of which 
demancled to search the Chesapeake for deserters from the service of Great 
Britain. Captain Barron, the commander of the Chesapeake, refused; 
whereupon the Leopard opened fire. As Barron and his crew were totally 
unprepared for action, they fired but a single gun, to save their honour, then, 
having lost several men, struck their flag. The British commander took 
those of whom he was in search, three of the four being Americans 
[previously impressed but escaped], and left the Chesapeake to make her 
way back dishonoured, and the nation to which she belonged dishonoured 
likewise. 


The president issued a proclamation ordering British men-of-war from the 
waters of the United States. Instructions were sent to the envoys at London, 
directing them not merely to seek reparation for the wrong that had been 
clone, but to obtain the renunciation of the pretensions to a right of search 
and of impressment, from which the wrong hacl sprung. The British 
government recognised their responsibility by sending a special minister to 
settle the difficulty at Washington. It was four years, however, before the 
desired reparation was procured. The desired renunciation was never made. 
One can scarcely credit his eyes when he reads that the affair of the 
Chesapeake was made a party point. But so it was. The friends of Great 
Britain, the capitalists and commercial classes, generally, murmured at the 
course of their government, as too decided, “too French,” they sometimes 
called it ; as if the slightest resistance to Great Britain were subordination to 
France. 


The aspect of the two nations was very much changed of late years. 
Bonaparte, the consul of the French Republic, had become Napoleon, the 
emperor of the French Empire. Regarded by his enemies as a monster 
steeped in despotism and in blood, he ex,cited abhorrence, not only for 
him- self but for his nation, amongst a large portion of the Americans. On 
the other hand. Great Britain, formerly scouted at as the opponent of liberty, 
was now generally considered its champion in Europe. There was but a 
faint comprehension of the principles involved in the struggle between 
Great Britain and France, of the real attitude taken by the former in warring 
against the chosen sovereign of the latter, or of the remorseless ambition by 
which the one government was quite as much actuated as the other. But 
there was still a very considerable number in America to sympathise with 
France, if with either of the contending powers. To these men, the 
aggressions of 
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Great Britain were intolerable; while to the supporters of the British the 
French aggressions were far the more unendurable. 


Both parties had their fill. Before the attack on the Chesapeake, the lists had 
been opened between France and England, to see not merely how much 
harm they could do to each other, but how much they could inflict upon all 
allied or connected with each other. Connected with both were the 
Americans who were now assailed by both. Great Britain led off by 
declarino-the French ports, from Brest to the Elbe, closed to American as to 
all other shippmg_(May IGth, 1806). France retorted by the Berlin Decree, 
so called because issued from Prussia, prohibiting any commerce with 


Great Britain pi’ovember 21st). That power immediately forbade the 
coasting trade between one port and another in the possession of her 
enemies (January 7th 1807). Not satisfied with this, she went on, by the 
famous Order in Coun- cil, to forbid to neutrals all trade whatsoever with 
France and her allies except on payment of a tribute to Great Britain, each 
vessel to pay in pro~ portion to its cargo (November 11th). Then followed 
the Milan Decree of Napoleon, prohibiting all trade whatsoever with Great 
Britain, and declar- ing such vessels as paid the recently demanded tribute 
to be lawful prizes to the French marine (December 17th). Such was the 
series of acts thunder- ing like broadsides against the interests of America. 
It transformed commerce from a peaceful pursuit into a warlike one, full of 
peril, of loss, of strife. It did more. It wounded the national honour, by 
attempting to prostrate the United States at the mercy of the European 
powers. 


There was but one of two courses for the United States to take : peace 01 
preparation for war. Mar itself was impossible in the unprovided state of the 
country; but to assume a defensive, and if need were to get ready for an 
offensive position, was perfectly practicable. Jefferson thought it enough to 
order an additional number of gunboats — very different from the gunboats 
of our time, and yet considered by the administration and its supporters to 
constitute a navy by themselves./ 


JOHN T. MORSE ON JEPFERSOn’s WAR POLICY ^ 


Obviously Jefferson had forgotten something of what he had once learned 
concerning the British character. It has been often said that if he had 
refrained from his prattle about peace, reason, and right, and instead thereof 
had hectored and swaggered with a fair show of spirit at this crucial period, 
the history of the next ten years might have been changed and the War of 
1812 might never have been fought. Probably this would not have been the 
case, and England would have fought in 1807, 1808, or 1809 as readily as 
111 1812. But, however this may be, the high-tempered course was the only 
one of any promise at all, and, had it precipitated the war by a few short 
years, at least the nation would have escaped a long and weary journey 
through a mud slough of humiliation. But it is idle to talk of what might 


have been had Jefferson acted differently. He could not act differently. 
Though the people would probably have backed him in a warlike policy” he 
could not adopt it. A great statesman amid political storms, he was utterly 
helpless when the clouds of war gathered. He was as miserably out of place 
now as he had been in the governorship of Virginia during the He volution. 
He could not bring himself to entertain any measures looking to so much as 
preparation for serious conflict. 
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A navy remained still, as it had always been, his alAorrence. His extrein est 
step in that direction was to build gunboats. Everyone has heard of and 
nearly everyone has laughed at these playhouse flotilla‘ which weie to be 
kept in sheds out of the sun and rain until the enemy should appear, and 
were then to be carted down to the water ancl manned to encounter, 
perhaps, the fleets and crews which won the hght at Ira-falgar, shattered the 
French navy at the Nile, and battered Copenhagm to ruins. It almost seemed 
as though the very harmlessness of the ci aft constituted a recommendation 
to Jefferson. At least they were very cheap, and he rejoiced to reckon that 
nearly a dozen of them coulcl $100 000. So he was always advising to build 
more, while England, v ith all her fighting blood up, inflicted outrage after 
outrage upon a country whose ruler cherished such singular notions of naval 
affairs.cc 


THE EMBARGO REVIVES SECESSION DOCTRINES; MADISON’S 
PRESIDENCY 


Jefferson at last hit upon the most self-denying of plans. The aggressions of 
the European powers were directed against the commerce of America, the 
rights of owners and of crews. That these might be secured, the presi-= dent 
recommended, and congress adopted, an embargo upon all vessels and upon 
all foreign vessels with forgoes shipped ^ f 


of the act in United States ports (December 22nd, 1807). The date sfious 
that the embargo was laid before the news of the last violent decrees of 
France and Great Britain. In other words, as commerce led to injuries from 
foreign nations, commerce was to be abandoned. There was also the idea 
that the foreign nations themselves would suffer from the loss of American 
sup-— plies and American prizes. It was a singular way, one must allow, of 
preserv-ine peace, to adopt a measure at once provoking to the stranger and 
destruc tive to the citizen. The latter eluded it, and it was again and again 
enforced by severe and even arbitrary statutes. The former laughed it to 
scorn. France on whose side the violent federalists declared the embargo to 
be, answered bv a decree of Napoleon’s from Bayonne, ordering the 
confiscation TIw American vessels in French ports (April 17th,_ 1808). 
Great Britain soon after made her response, by an order prohibiting the 
exportation of American produce, whether paying tribute or not to the 
European continent (December 21st). So ineffective abroad, so productive 
of discontent at home, even amongst the supporters of the administration, 
did the embargo piove 


that it was repealed (March, 1809). .,,ra-¢, lonn 


Thus neither preserving peace nor preparing for war, Jefferson m , eave up 
the conduct of affairs to his successor, Madison, who kept on the same 
course. [George Clinton was reelected vice-president.] In place of the 
embargo were non-intercourse or non-importation acts in relation to Uiea^ 
Britain and France, as restrictive as the emba.rgo, so far as the designated 
nations were concerned, but leaving free the trade with other countries. 
Th^se successors of the embargo, however, were nowise more effectual 
than that had been. They were reviled and violated in ./rinenca; they were 
contemned in Europe. The administration amused itself with suspending the 
restrictions, now in favour of Great Britain (1809), and now in favour of 
France (1810), hoping to induce those powers to reciprocate the 
compliment by a suspension of their own aggressive orders. There was a 
show of doing so. Napoleon had recently issued a decree from Rambouillet, 
ordering the sale of than a hundred American vessels as condemned prizes 
(March “drd, IbIU). 
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But on the news from America, willing to involve the young nation in 
hostihties with Great Britain, he intimated his readiness to retract the 
decrees of which the United States complained. But he would not do so, and 
America, mortified, but not yet enlightened, returned to her prohibitions. 
They were scoffed at by her own people. 


It is not so difficult to describe as to conceive the hue and cry, on the part of 
the opposition, against the embargo and the subsequent acts. What- ever 
discontent, whatever nullification had been expressed by the republicans 
against the war measures of Adams, was rivalled, if not outrivalled, by the 
federalists against the so-called peace measures of Jefferson and Madison. 
Town-meetings, state legislatures, even the courts in some places, declared 
against the constitutionality and the validity of the em~ bargo statutes. The 
federal- ists of Massachusetts were charged with the design of dissolving 
the Union. It was not their intention, but their language had warranted its 
being imputed to them. 


_ Many causes were acceler- ating the progress of events towards war. 
Among these, the hostile position of the Indian tribes on the north- western 
frontier of the United States was one of the most powerful. They, too, had 
felt the pressure of Bona- parte’s commercial system. 


In consequence of the exclu- sion of their furs from the continental 
markets, the In~ dian hunters found their traffic reduced to the lowest point. 
The rapid extension of settlements north of the Ohio was narrowing their 
hunting-grounds and produc— ing a rapid diminution of game, and the 
introduction of whisky by the white people was spreading demoralisation, 
disease, and death among the Indians. These evils, combined with the 


known infiuence of British emissmies, finally led to open hostilities. In the 
spring of 1811 it became certain that Tecumseh, a Shawnee chief, who was 
crafty, intrepid, unscrupulous, and cruel, and who possessed the qualities of 
a great leader almost equal to those of Pontiac, w’as endeavouring to 
emulate that great Ottawa by confederating the tribes of the Northwest in a 
w^ar against the people of the United States. Those over whom he and his 
twin-brother, tlie Prophet, exercised the greatest control, were the 
Delawares, Shawnees, Wyandots, Miami, Kickapoos, Winnebagos, and 
Chippewas. During the summer the frontier settlers became so alarmed by 
the continual military and religious exercises of the savages that General 
Harrison, then governor of the Indiana 
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Territory, marched with a considerable force towards the toT\m of the 
Prophet, situated kt the junction of the Tippecanoe and Wabash rivers, in 
the upper part of Tippecanoe county, Indiana. The Prophet appeared and 
proposed a conference, but Harrison, suspecting treachery, caused his 
soldiers to sleep on their arms that night (November 6th, 1811). At four o 
clock the next morning the savages fell upon the American camp, but after 
a bloody battle until dawn the Indians were repulsed. The battle of 
Tippecanoe was one of the most desperate ever fought with the Indians, and 
the loss was heavy on both sides. Tecmnseh was not present on this 
occasion, and it is said the Prophet took no part in the engagement. i 


These events, so evidently the work of British interference, aroused the 
spirit of the nation, and throughout the entire West, and in the l\liddle and 
Southern states, there was a desire for war. A’et the administration fully 
appreciated the deep responsibility involved in such a step ; and having 
almost the entire body of the New England people in opposition, the presi- 
dent and his friends hesitated. The British orders in council continued to be 
rigorously enforced ; insult after hisult was offered to the American flag ; 
and the British press insolently boasted that the United States “ could not 


be kicked into a war.” Forbearance was no longer a virtue.’; 


In March, 1811, Pinkney, the American minister, was suddenly recalled 
from London; and, British ships bemg stationed before the principal 
harbours of the United States for the purpose of enforcing the British 
authority, open acts of hostility took place in May of the same year. _ The 
British frigate Guerriere, exercising the assiuned right of search, carried off 
three or four natives of the states from some American vessels, wdiereupon 
orders came clown from Washington to Commodore Rodgers to pursue the 
British ship and demand their own men. Rodgers sailed from the 
Chesapeake on the 12th of May, in the frigate President, and, not meeting 
with the offending Gxierri’ere, fell in with a smaller vessel, the Little Belt, 
towards evening of the 16th of May. The President was a large ship, the 
Little Belt a small one; the President hailed, and in return, the Americans 
declared, a shot was fired. The British, on the other hand, declared that the 
President fired first ; how- ever that might iDe, a severe engagement took 
place, the guns of the Little Belt were silenced, and thirty-two of her men 


killed and womided. Through the night the two ships lay at a little distance 
from each other to repair their damages, the British ship being almost 
disabled, y 


It was plain that war was becoming popular in the United States. As for 
that, it had always been so ; when IVashington opposed it, he was abused; 
when Adams favoured it, he was extolled; when Jefferson avoided it, he 
risked even his immense influence over the nation. Congress now took up 
the question, and voted one measure after another, preparatory to hostili- 
ties with Great Britain (December-|\larch, 1812). The president hesitated. 
He was no war leader by nature or by principle; the only tendency in that 
direction came to him from party motives. His party, or at any rate the more 
active portion of it, was all for arms; when he doubted, _ they urged; when 
he inclined to draw back, they drove him forward. It being the time when 
the congressional caucus was about to nominate for the presiclency, 
Madison received the intimation that if he was a candidate for reelection he 
must come out for war. Mliether it was to force or to his ovm free will that 
he yielded, he did yield, and sent a message to congress, recommending an 
embargo of sixty days. Congress received it, according to its intention, as a 
preliminary to war, and voted it, though far from mianimously, for nmety 
days (April 4th, 1812)./ 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN DISCREPANCIES 


The English historians have, as a class, little disagreement with the Ameri- 
can upon the justice and the conduct of the War of Independence. Thev 
accept it as indirectly redounding to their own real benefit, and their pages 
glow wuth praise of M ashmgton and other patriots. But in the accounts‘ of 
what has been called the second War of Independence ” there is such 
funda- mental discrepancy between the historians of the two countries that 
it seems hardly possible they are treating the same conflict. To the 
Americans the * +1 ^ combat in which they had no choice ; they were 
goaded 


into the struggle for very existence. The English historian remembers only 
the stupendous threat of Napoleon to convert all Europe into one empire * 
he remembers the overwhelming success of this personified ambition up to 
the point where England alone offered up resistance; he remembers the hfe- 
and-death struggle of his country. And when he thinks of the United btates 
at ah he can only remember that at this crisis of British existence the United 
otates turned against its own mother country, and threw its armies and its 
ships into the scale on Napoleon’s side. 


This very natural feeling colours the whole attitude of the British historians 
and renders them untrustworthy. Unfortunately, most of the Ainerican 
historians are equally unreliable; largely, no doubt, because the himiilia- 
tions of the war were such that it was for many years difficult for an 
historian to resist the temptation to make as respectable a picture as 
possible, even if tfie cold facts had to be somewhat coloured. An exception, 
however, may be nmde of their accounts of the warfare on the sea, where 
some of the most notable naval engagements in the world’s history took 
place, and in which the supenority of the American seamen was be3mnd 
question. 


e4 u 1 justification of the war there can hardly be any doubt, imless 


it be based on a theory that the people who had so long postponed their 
duties to comrnand self-respect, and had endured unflinchingly such 
insolent over-iidmg of the laws of common decency, had lost every right of 
resistance, borne historians maintain that America’s real injustice lay not in 
the declara-Ufi”’ but in its declaration against England, it being maintained 
that it should have been declared either against France alone, or against 
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both Eng- land and France, and under no circumstances against England 
alone. But this theory has little practical basis ; for, as events proved, the 
United States was hardly capable of maintaining war against England alone, 
to say nothing of bringing upon its shoulders the united weight of England 
and France * m tlm second place, England was the ancient enemy of the 
United States and France had saved its very existence; in the third place, 
since the British navy ruled the seas, the British were far the greater sinners 
against the dignity and commerce of the United States. 


Imrthemore, it is well to remember that the struggle between Napoleon and 
Great Britain was not by any means a struggle between a ruthless oppressor 
and a nation whose hands were entirely clean of oppression. All around the 
world there were evidences of British land-himger. The United States had 
cause enough to declare war against both countries; but such an act would 
have been mere suicide. Lacking the power to wage a successful com-— bat 
against both, it was only reasonable that it should choose for an adversarj’/ 
the nation which had done it much the greater injury. The true disgrace of 
the L nited States la}-’ in the fact that it had been so long declaring war, and 
that it waged the inewtable conflict so languidly and so awkwardly.® 
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BEGINNING OF THE WAR OF 1812; INTERNAL FACTIONS 


The bill declaring war between the United Kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland and their dependencies, and the United States of America and their 


territories, was accompanied by a report, setting forth the causes that 
impelled to war, of which the following is a summary : 


111 For iinoressine; American citizens, while sailing on the seas, the 
highway of nations, drag- ring them on board their ships of war, and 
forcing them to serve nations in amity with 


theAUnited States ; and even to participate m aggressions on the rights of 
their fellow citizens 


^ (2) Violating the rights and peace of our coasts and harbours, harassing 
our departing com- merce and wantonly spilling American blood, within 
our territorial junsdiction. 


[S’) Plundering our commerce on every sea, under pretended blockades not 
of harbours, norts’ or places invested by adequate force, but of extended 
coasts, without the application of Eeets’to render them legal, and enforcing 
them from the date of their proclamation, thereby 


anvinff them. Nirtuallv retrospective effect. i ij ° 


(4) Committing numberless spoliations on our ships and commerce, under 
her orders m 


©70””f5\°EmAloring”Sret agents within the United States, with a view to 
subvert our govern- ment and dismember our union. 1 r .1 tt -i U 


(6) Encouraging the Indian tribes to make war on the people of the United 
States. 


The bill reported by the committee of foreign relations, passed the house of 
representatives on the 4th of June, by a majority of thirty, in one hundred 
and twenty-eight votes, and was transmitted to the senate for its concur- 
rence In the senate it was passed by a majority of six, m_ thirty-two votes. 
On the 18th of June it received the approbation of the president, and on tlie 


next day was publicly announced.dd 


France having again — and this time unconditionally repealed her aggres- 
sive decrees, Great Britain withdrew her arbitrary orders in council just as 
the war was declared (June 23rd). One of the chief grounds for hostilities, 
therefore fell through. The other remained, but only, it was insisted by Great 
Britain, until the United States would, take some measures to pre~ vent 
British seamen from enlisting in the American service, which being done, 
there would be no need of search or of impressment by the navy of Great 
Britain Proposals of an armistice were rejected by the United States (June- 
October) . “ We must fight,” cried the war party, ” if it is only for our 
seamen ; six thousand of them are victims to these atrocious impressments. 
the British government had admitted, the year before, that they had sixteen 
hundred Americans in their service. “But your six thousand, r/orted the 
advocates of peace, “are not all your own; there are foreigners, Biitish 
subjects, amongst them; and will you fight for these? We wiU,_ was the 
reply [and here the sympathy of every generous heart must be theirs, so far 
as they were sincere]; ” the stranger who comes to dwell or to toil amongst 
us is as much our own as if he were born in America.” , , r 


The war was what might have been expected from the inovements leading 
to it — the cause of a party, nominally headed by Madison, the president, 
by James Monroe, the secretary of state, by Albert Gallatin (the same who 
appeared in the Pennsylvania insurrection of ‘Washington’s time), the 
secre- tary of the treasury, and by others, officers or supporters of the 
administration, both in and out of congress ; but the real leaders of the war 
party were younger men, some risen to distinction, like Henry Clay, speaker 
of the house ot representatives, and John C. Calhoun, member of the same 
body. 


The party support which the war received explains the party opposition 
which it encountered. The signal, given by a protest from the federalist 
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members of congress, was caught up and repeated in public meetmgs and at 
private hearthstones. Even the pulpit threw open its doors to political 
harangues, and those not of the mildest sort. “The alternative then is,” 
exclaimed a clergyman at Boston, “that if you do not wish to become the 
slaves of those who own slaves, and who are themselves the slaves of 
French slaves, you must either, in the language of the day, cut the 
connection, or so far alter the national constitution as to secure yourselves a 
due share in the _ government. The Union has long since been virtually 
dissolved, and it is full time that this portion of the Lhiited States should 
take care of itself.” This single extract must stand here for a thousand others 
that might be cited. Coming from the source that it did, it is a striking 
illustration of the sectionality, nay, the personal vindictiveness, with which 
the oppo- sition w^as animated. Strongest in New England, where alone 
the federalist party still retained its power, the hostility to the war spread 
through all parts of the country, gathering many of otherwise conflicting 
views around the banner that had so long been trailing in the dust. If we 
cannot sympathise with the party thus reviving, we need not join in the 
tumult raised against it on the score of treachery or dishonour. The 
federalists opposed the war not because they were antinational, but because 
they thought it antinational. 


The war began at home. The office of a federalist paper, the Federal 

Re’ publican, conducted by Alexander Hanson, at Baltimore, was sacked by 
a mob, who then went on to attack dwellings, pillage vessels, and, finally, to 
fire the house of an individual suspected of partialities for Great Britain 
(June 22nd, 23rd). Such being the passions, such the divisions, internally, 
the nation needed more than the usual panoply to protect itself externally. 
But it had less. The colonies of 1775 did not go to war more unprepared 
than the United States of 1812. There was no army to speak of. Generals 
abounded, it is true, Henry Dearborn, late secretary of war, being at the 
head of the list ; but troops were few and far between, some thousands of 
regu- lars and of volunteers constituting the entire force. As to the militia, 
there were grave differences to prevent its efficient employment. In the first 


})lace, there was a general distrust of such bodies of troops. In the next 
place, there were local controversies, between certain of the state authorities 
and the general government, as to the power of the latter to call out the 
militia in the existing state of things, the constitution authorising congress 
“to pro~ vide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions.” 


If the army was inconsiderable, the navy was hardly perceptible, embrac- 
ing only eight or ten frigates, as many more smaller vessels, and a flotilla of 
comparatively useless gunboats. The national finances were in a corre7 
spondingly low condition. The revenue, affected by the interruptions to 
commerce during the preceding years, needed all the stimulants which it 
could obtain, even in time of peace. It was wholly inadequate to the 
exigencies of war. Accordingly, resort was had to loans, then to direct taxes 
and licenses (1813). But the ways and means fell far short of the demands 
upon them. In fine, whether we take a financial or a military point of view, 
we find the country equally unfitted for hostilities. It might rely, indeed, 
upon its own inherent energies, the energies of six millions of freemen; but 
even these were distracted, and to a great degree paralysed. 


Fortunate, therefore, was it that Great Britain was occupied — it may be 
said absorbed — in Europe. Her mighty struggle with Napoleon w’as at its 
height when the United States declared war. To British ears the declara- 
tion sounded much the same as the wail of a child amidst the contentions 
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of men. Very little heed was paid to it, the retraction of the orders in council 
being considered as likely to end it altogether. But to the astonishment of 
the British government the “Americans persisted. “Let them wait,” was the 
tone, “until Bonaparte is crushed, and they shall have their turn.” 


hull’s surrender retrieved by perry 


Notwithstanding the almost entire ivant of means, the United States 
government determined to carry the war into the enemy’s country. For this 
purpose, William Hull, general and governor of Michigan Territory, crossed 
from Detroit to Sandwich in Canada, with about two thousand men (July 
12th, 1813). In a little more than a month he had not only retreated, but 
surrendered, without a blow, to [an inferior force under] General Brock, the 
governor of Lower Canada (August 16th)/. The indignation of the Ameri- 
cans at this cowardly and disgraceful transaction knew no bounds. Expecta- 
tion had been raised to such a height by the confident language of previous 
despatches from General Hull that nothing less than the capture of all Upper 
Canada was expected. The surrender, therefore, of an American army to an 
inferior force, together with the cession of a large extent of territory, as it 
had never entered into the calculations of the people, was almost too much 
for them to bear. As soon as General Hull was exchanged, he was, of 
course, brought before a court-martial, tried on the charges of treason, 
cowardice, and unofficer-like conduct, found guilty of the last two, and 
sentenced to be shot. The president, however, in consequence of his age and 
former ser~ vices, remitted the capital punishment, but directed his name to 
be stricken from the rolls of the army — a disgrace which, to a lofty and 
honourable spirit, is worse than death. 


The British, already in possession of the northern part of Michigan, were 
soon masters of the entire territory. So far from being able to recover it. 
General Harrison, who made the attempt in the ensuing autumn and winter, 
found it all he could do to save Ohio from falling with Michigan. A detach- 
ment of Kentuckians yielded to a superior force of British at Frenchtown, 
on the river Raisin (January, 1813), whereupon Harrison took post by the 
Maumee, at Fort Meigs, holding out there against the British and their 
Indian allies (April, May). The same fort was again assailed and again 


defended, General Clay being at that time in command. Fort Stephenson, on 
the Sandusky, was attacked in August, but defended with great spirit and 
success by a small garrison under Major Croghan. A/et Ohio was still in 
danger. 


It was rescued by different operations from those as yet described. Cap- 
tain Chauncey, after gathering a little fleet on Lake Ontario, where he 
achieved some successes, appointed Lieutenant Oliver H. Perry to the 
command on Lake Erie. Perry’s first duty was to provide a fleet; his next, to 
lead it, when provided, against the British vessels under Captain Barclay./ 


Early in the spring of this year the attention of the national govern= ment 
had been seriously directed towards the important object of obtaining the 
command on Lake Erie. The earnest representations of General Harrison 
had awakened the administration to a proper sense of the necessity of this 
measure, and great exertions were accordingly made to obtain a force com- 
petent to engage the enemy. Two brigs and several schooners were ordered 
to be built at the port of Erie, under the directions of Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry; the building of which that officer carried on with such 
rapidity that on the 2nd of August lie was able to sail in quest of the 
enemy’s squad- 
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ron. He found them lying in the harbour of |\Ialden, their force augmented 
by a new vessel, the Detroit. Finding the enemy, however, unwilling to 
venture out, the American commander returned to Put-in Bay, in South Bass 
Island. 


On the morning of the 10th of September, w’hile the squadron was lying in 
this harbour, the enemy’s fleet w^as discovered standing out of the port of 
Malden, with the wind in their favour. The American fleet immediately 
weighed anchor, and fortunately got clear of the islands near the head of the 
lake before the enemy approached. At ten o’clock the wind changed, so as 
to give the former the weather-gauge. Commodore Perry then formed his 
line of battle, and at a few minutes before twelve the action commenced. 
The fire from the enemy’s long guns proving very destructive to the Law- 
rence, the flagship of the squadron, she bore up, for the purpose of closing 
with her opponents, and made signals to the other vessels to support her. 
The wind, however, being very light, and the fire of the enemy well- 
directed, she soon became altogether unmanageable; she sustained the 
action, never- theless, for upwards of two hours, until all her guns were 
disabled and most of the crew either killed or wounded. In this situation of 
affairs the Amer- ican commodore, with singular presence of mind and a 
gallantry rarely equalled, resolved upon a step which decided the fortune of 
the day. Leav- ing his ship, the Lawrence, in charge of a lieutenant, he 
passed in an open boat, under a heavy fire of musketry, to the Niagara, 
which a fortunate increase of wind had enabled her commander. Captain 
Elliott, to bring up. The latter officer now volunteered to lead the smaller 
vessels into close action ; while Commodore Perry, with the Niagara, bore 
up and passed through the enemy’s line, pouring a destructive fire into the 
vessels on each side. The smaller American vessels, having soon afterwards 
arrived within a suitable distance, opened a well-directed fire upon their 
opponents, and after a short but severe contest the whole of the British 
squadron struck their colours to the republican vessels. 


This victory will long be memorable in the annals of the republic, both as 
being the first victory of a squadron of its vessels over one of an enemy, and 
as being among the most brilliant and decisive triumphs ever recorded in 
the annals of naval warfare. The American loss in this engagement was two 
officers and tw/enty-five men killed, and ninety-six wounded, among 
whom were many officers ; that of the British, as near as could be 
ascertained, “yas three officers and thirty-eight men killed, and nine officers 
and eighty-five men wounded. 


Not merely was the character of the nation raised to the highest pitch of 
elevation by this signal victory, but the fate of the campaign on the whole 
northwestern frontier was decided by the destruction of the British 
squadron. Having heretofore drawn its supplies through the agency of that 
fleet, the army of the allies would, it was foreseen, be compelled to 
evacuate, not only its position in the American territory, but the greater part 
of Upper Canada. <^«^ 


THEODOKE ROOSEVELT ON THE BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE ^ 


There happened to be circumstances which rendered the bragging of our 
writers over the victory somewhat plausible. Thus they could say lyith an 
appearance of truth that the enemy had sixty-three guns to our fifty-four, 
and outnumbered us. In reality, as well as can be ascertained 


[‘ Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1882, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons.l 
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from the conflicting evidence, he was inferior in number of men, but a few 
men more or less mattered nothing. “ Both sides had men enough to woi the 


guns and handle the ships, especially as the fight was in smooth water, and 
largely at long range. The important fact was that though we had nine guns 
less, yet, at a broadside, they threw half as much metal again as those of our 
antagonist. AVith such odds in our favour it would have been a dis~ grace 
to have been beaten. The water was too smooth for our two brigs to show at 
their best; but this very smoothness rendered our gunboats more formidable 
than any of the British vessels, and the British testimony is unanimous that 
it was to them the defeat was primarily due. The iHnerican fleet came into 
action in worse form than the hostile squadron, the ships straggling badly, 
either owing to Perry having formed his line badly, or else to his having 
failed to train the subordinate commanders how to keep their places. 


The chief merit of the American commander and his followers was indomi-= 
table courage and determination not to be beiiten. This is no slight merit; 
but it may well be doubted if it would have insured victory had‘ Barclay s 
force been as strong as Perry’s. Perry made a headlong attack— his_ 
superior force whether through his fault or his misfortune can hardly be 
said, being brought into action in such a manner that the head of the line 
was crushccl by the inferior force opposed. Being literally hammered out of 
his own ship. Perry brought up its powerful twin-sister, and the already 
shattered hostile squadron was crushed by sheer weight. The manoeuvres 
which marked uie close of the battle, and which insured the capture of all 
the opposing ships, were unquestionably very fine. 


The British ships were fought as resolutely as their antagonists, not being 
surrendered till they were crippled and helpless, and almost all the officers 
and a large portion of the men placed hors de coviboyt. ^ Captain Barclay 
handled his ships like a first-rate seaman. In short, our victory was due to 


our heavy metal. , , iei; 
Captain Perry showed indomitable pluck, and readiness to adapt hmiseff 


to circumstances; but his claim to fame rests much less on his actual 
vi(ffoiy than on the way in which he prepared the fleet that was to win it. 
his energy and activity deserve all praise, not only for his success in 
collect- ing sailors and vessels and in building the two brigs, but above all 
foi the manner in which he succeeded in getting them out on the lake. On 
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that occasion he certainly outgeneralled Barclay; indeed, the latter 
committed an error that the skill and address he subsequently showed could 
not retrieve 


But it will always be a source of surprise that the American public should 
have so glorified Perry’s victory over an inferior force, and have paid com- 
paratively little attention to McDonough’s victory, which really was won 
against decided odds in ships, men, and metal. It must always be remem-= 
bered that when Perry fought this battle he was but twenty-seven years old; 
and the commanders of his other vessels were younger stiW.bb 


THE DISASTROUS LAND WAR 


Perry’s victory was on a small scale ; yet its importance immediately 
appeared. Taking on board a body of troops froni Oluo and Kentucky, under 
Harrison, Perry transported them to the neighbourhood of bandwicli, on the 
Canada shore, the same spot against which Hull had marched more than a 
twelvemonth before. The British having retired, Harrison crossed to Detroit. 
Recrossing, he advanced in pursuit of the much less numerous enemy, 
whose rear and whose main body were routed on two successive days 
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(October 4th, 5th). The latter action, on the bank of the Thames, was 
decisive ; the British general, Proctor, making his escape with but a_ small 
portion of his troops, while his Indian ally, Tecumseh, was slain. Ohio was 
thus saved, and Michigan recovered; though not entirely, the British still 
holding the northern extremity of the territory. 


All along the frontier between New York and Canada there had been from 
the first some scattered forces, both American and British. The former 
pretended to act on the offensive, but amidst continual failures. Chief of 


these movements without interest and without result was an attack against 
Queenstown, on the Canada shore of the Niagara river. Advanced parties 
gained possession of a battery on the bank, but there they were checked, 
and at length obliged to surrender, for want of support from their comrades 
on the American side. General Van Rensselaer was the American, General 
Brock the British commander— the latter falling in battle, the former 
resign-— ing in disgust after the battle was over (October 13th, 1812). In the 
follow- ing spring General Dearborn and the land troops, in conjunction 
with Chauncey and the fleet, took York (now Toronto), the capital of Upper 
Canada, burning the parliament house, and then proceeding successfully 
against the forts on the Niagara river (April, May, 1813). At this point, 
however, affairs took an unfavourable turn. The British mustered strong, 
and though repulsed from Sackett’s Harbour by Gperal Brown, at the head 
of some regular troops and volunteers, they obtained the command of the 
lake, making descents on various places, and reducing the American forces, 
both land and naval, to comparative inactivity (June). Months afterwards 
the land forces, now under the lead of General Wilkinson, started on a long- 
proposed expedition against Montreal, but, encountering resistance on the 
way down the St. Lawrence, went straight into winter quarters within the 
New York frontier. A body of troops under General Hampton, moving in 
the same direction from Lake Champlain, met with a feint of opposition, 
rather than opposition itself, from the British; it was sufficient, however, to 
induce a retreat (November). Both these armies far outnumbered the 
British, Wilkinson having seventy-five himdred and Hampton forty-five 
hundred men. 


On the western border of New York things went still worse. General 
M’Clure, left in charge of the Niagara frontier, was so weakened by the loss 
of men at the expiration of their terms of service, and at the same time so 
pressed by the enemy, as to abandon the Canada shore, leaving behind him 
the ruins of Fort George and of the village of Newark. The destruction thus 
wreaked by orders of the government was avenged upon the New York 
borders. Parties of British and Indians, crossing the frontier at different 
places, took Fort Niagara, at the mouth of the river, and swept the adjacent 
country with Are and sword as far as Buffalo (December) Glutted with suc- 
cess, the invaders retired, save from Fort Niagara, which they held until the 
end of the war. In the following spring (March, 1814) General Wilkinson 


emerged from his retreat, and, with a portion of his troops, undertook to 
carry the approaches to Canada from the side of Lake Champlain. ^ But on 
coming up with a stone mill held by British troops, he abruptly withdrew. A 
more helpless group than that of the Americans, whether commanders, 
officers, or soldiers, on the New York frontier, cannot well be conceived. 
There were exceptions, of course, as in the fleets of Ontario, and especially 
of Erie ; but on shore there was almost unbroken imbecility. The secretary 
of war himself. General Armstrong, had been upon the ground; he but con~ 
firmed the rule. 
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As the war, thus pitiably prosecuted, entered into its third year (1814), a 
concentration of efforts, both American and British, took place upon the 
Niagara frontier. General Brown, the defender of Sackett’s Harbour, obtain- 
ing the command, and with such supporters as General Scott and other 
gallant officers, resolved upon crossing to the Canada side. There, with an 
army of some thirty-five hmidred men, he took Fort Erie (July 2nd), gained 
the battle of Chippewa (July 5th), and drove the enemy, under General 
Riall, from the frontier, save from a single stronghold. Fort George. The 
British, however, on being reinforced, returned under Generals Riall and 
Drmumond, and met the Americans at Lundy’s Lane— the most of an 
action that had as yet been fought during the war. It was within the roar of 
Niagara that the opposing lines crossed their swords and opened their 
batteries. Begun by Scott, in advance of the main body, which soon came 
up under Brown, the battle was continued until midnight, to the advantage 
of the American army (July 25th). But they were unable to follow up or 
even to maintain their success, and fell back upon Fort Erie. Thither the 


British proceeded, and after a night assault laid siege to the place, then 
imder the command of General Gaines. As soon as Brown, who had 
withdrawn to recover from his wounds, resumed his command at the fort, 
he at once ordered a sortie, the result being the raising of the siege 
(September 17th). He was soon after called away to defend Sackett’s 
Harbour, the British having the upper hand on the lake. His successor in 
command on the Niagara frontier. General Izard, blew up Fort Erie, and 
abandoned the Canada shore (November). 


Meanwhile the American arms had distinguished themselves on the side of 
Lake Champlain. Thither descended the British general, Prevost, with 
twelve thousand soldiers, lately arrived from Europe, his object being to 
carry the American works at Plattsburg, and to drive the American vessels 
from the waters. He was totally unsuccessful. Captain McDonough, after 
long exertions, had constructed a fleet, with which he now met and 
overwhelmed the British squadron. The land attack upon the few thousand 
regulars and militia under General Macomb was hardly begun before it was 
given over in consequence of the naval action (September 11th). No 
engagement in the war, before or after, was more unequal in point of force, 
the British being greatly the superiors ; yet none was more decisive./ 


Of this victory, won when McDonough was only thirty years old, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt says : “ The effects of the victory were immediate and of the 
highest importance. Sir George Prevost and his army at once fled in great 
haste and confusion back to Canada, leaving our northern frontier clear for 
the remainder of the war ; while the victory had a very great effect on the 
negotiations for peace. McDonough in this battle won a higher fame than 
any other commander of the war, British or American. He had a decidedly 
superior force to contend against, the officers and men of the two sides 
being about on a par in every respect ; and it was solely owing to his 
foresight and resource that we won the victory. He forced the British to 
engage at a dis~ advantage by his excellent choice of position, and he 
prepared beforehand for every possible contingency. His personal prowess 
had already been shown at the cost of the rovers of Tripoli, and in this 
action he helped fight the guns as ably as the best sailor. His skill, 
seamanship, quick eye, readiness of resource, and indomitable pluck are 
beyond all praise. Down to the time of the Civil War he is the greatest 


figure in our naval history. A thoroughly religious man, he was as generous 
and humane as he was skilful and brave ; one of the greatest of our sea 
captains, he has left a stainless name behind him.” 
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NAVAL DUELS AT SEA 


The British superiority observable at Lake Champlain and elsewhere 
requires a word of explanation. Napoleon, fallen some months before, had 
left tlie armies and fleets of Great Britain free to act in other scenes than 
those to which they had been so long confined. The war with the United 
States had acquired no new importance in sight of the British authorities, 
but it was time to crush the adversary that had dared to brave them. The 
troops transported to America — some to Canada, as we have seen, some to 
other places, as we shall soon see — Awere superior to the Americans 
generally in numbers, and always in appointments and in discipline. They 
were the men to whom France had succumbed; it must have seemed 
impossible that the United States should resist them. 


The apprehensions of the enemy, aroused by some of the operations on 
Jand, had been highly excited by some of those at sea. Before the gallant 
actions upon the lakes, a succession of remarkable exploits had occurred 
upon the ocean. It had been the policy of the republican administration to 
keep down the navy which their federalist predecessors had encouraged. 


But the navy, or that fragment of one which remained, returned good for 
evil. The frigate Essex, under Captain Porter, took the sloop of war Alert off 
the northern coast (August 13th, 1812) ; the frigate Constitution, Captain 
Isaac Hull, took the frigate Guerriere in the gulf of St. Lawrence (August 
19th)i; the sloop-of-war |Unsp, Captain Jones, took the brig Frolic, both, 
however, falling prizes to the seventy-four Poictiers, not far from the Ber~ 
mudas (October 13th) ; the frigate United States, Captain Decatur, took the 
frigate Macedonian oA the Azores (October 25th); and the Constitution 
again, now under Captain Bainbridge, took the frigate Java off Brazil 
fDecem-ber 29th). This series of triumphs was broken by but two reverses, 
the capture of the brig Nautilus by the British squadron, and that of the brig 
Vixen by the British frigate Southampton, both off the Atlantic coast. Noth- 
ing could be more striking than the effect upon both the nations that were at 
war. The British started with amazement, not to say terror, at the idea of 
their ships, their cherished instruments of superiority at sea, yielding to an 
enemy. The Americans were proportionately animated; they were for once 
united in a common feeling of pride and national honour. 


Here, however, the impulse ceased, or began to cease. The navy was too 
inconsiderable to continue the contest, the nation too inactive to recruit its 
numbers and its powers. The captures of the succeeding period of the war, 
though made with quite as much gallantry, were of much less impor- tance; 
while one vessel after another, beginning with the frigate Chesapeake, off 
Boston harbour (June 1st, 1813), was forced to strike to Shannon. Many of 
the larger ships were hemmed in by the British blockade, when this, com- 
mencing with the war, was extended along the entire coast. The last glim- 
mer of naval victory for the time was the defeat of the sloop-of-war Avon 
by the Wasp, Captain Blakely, off the French coast (September 1st, 1814). 
But a few weeks later the Wasp was lost with all its crew, leaving not a 
single vessel of the United States navy on the seas. Every one that had 
escaped the perils of the ocean and of war was shut up in port behind the 
greatly superior squadrons of Great Britain. 


[‘ A small affair it might appear among the world’s battles ; it took but half 
an hour, but in that one half hour the United States of America rose to the 
rank of a first-class power. — Henry Adams.U’ ] 
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BRITISH RAI’AGES ; THE BURNING OF WASHINGTON 


Thp coast from the first blockaded, and occasionally visited by invad- ing 
partLs of the British, was in an appalling stnte (1814).. Eastport ^s talen- 
Castine, Belfast, and iMachias were seized, with claims against the [hole 
country kst of the Penobscot : Cape Cod, or some of the towns upon it, had 
to purchase safety; Stonington was bombarded. Fortifications veie hastily 
thrown up wherever they could be by the Americans; the militia was called 
out by the states, and the general government was urged to despatch its 
regular troops to the menaced shores. It was officially aimounced by the 
British’ admiral, Cochrane, that he was imperatively instructed to destroy 
and lay waste kll towns and districts of the United States found accessive to 
the attack of British armaments.” This was not war, but devastation. 


The Chesapeake, long a favoured point for the Britph deserts, was now 
occupied by a large, indeed a double, fleet, under admirals Cochrane and 
Cockbum, vdth several thousand land troops and marines under General 
Ptoss This body, landing about fifty miles from ashmgton, marched against 
that city while the American militia retreated hither and thither making a 
stand for a few moments only at Bladensburg (August 24th) . On the even-= 
ing following this rout the British took possession of W ashington, and next 
day proceeded to carry out the orders announced by the admiral. Stores 
were destroyed; a frigate and a sloop were burned: the public buildings 
including the Capitol, and even the mansion of the president, were 


plundered and fired Against this “unwarrantable extension of the ravages of 
wai, a/it is styled by a British, writer, the United States had no right to com- 
nlain remembering the burning of the parliament house at \ oik, or the 
destruc lion of Newark, in the preceding year, although both these outrages 
had been alreadv avenged on the New York frontier. A few houm VT.re 
enough for the work of min at Washington (August 25th), and the British 
returned to their ships. On August 29th some frigates appeared, off 
Alexandria, and extorted an enormous ransom for the town. Everything on. 
the Meriean side was helplessness and submission. The president and his 
cabinet had reviewed the troops, which mustered to the number of several 
thousands , generals and officers had been thick upon the field ; but there 
was no consistent counsel, no steadfast action, and the country lay as open 
to the enemy as it 


it had been uninhabited. ^. j- ,, 


It is a relief to return to Baltimore. Fresh from their marauding \ictories, the 
British landed at North Point, some miles below that city they were too 
strong for the Americans, who retired, but not until after a bravel\ contested 
battle, in which the British commander. General Ross, was s am (September 
12th). As the army advanced against the town, the. next day, the fleet 
bombarded Fort McHenry, an inconsiderable defence just beloi\ Baltimore 
But the bombardment and the advance proving inetiectual, the invaders 
retreated. They had been courageously met, triumphantly repelled North 
Point and Fort McHenry are names which shine out, like those of Erie and 
Champlain, brilliant amidst encompassing darkness 


As if one war were not enough for a nation so hard pressed, another nai 
broken out. The Indians on the northwest, the followers of Tecumseh and 
others besides, were but the allies of the British. Independent foe fighting 
altogether for themselves, uprose in the Creeks of the Mississippi TenTtory, 
where they surprisecl some hundreds of Americans at Fort Mmis (August, 
1813). Numerous bodies of border volunteers at once started for the haunts 
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of the enemy, chief amongst the number being the troops of Temiessee, 
mider General Jackson. Penetrating into the heart of the Creek country, after 
various bloody encounters, Jackson at length routed the mam body of the 
foe at a place called Tohopeka [Horseshoe Bend] (March 27th, 1814). A 
few months after, he concluded a treaty, by which the Creeks surrendered 
the larger part of their territory. 


Enough remained, as has been seen, to keep the nation in sad straits. There 
were various causes to produce the same effect. To raise the very first 
essential for carrying on a war, a sufficient army, had been found impos- 
sible, notwithstanding all sorts of new provisions to facilitate the operation. 
It was in vain to increase the boimties, in vam even to authorise the enlist-— 
ment of minors without the consent of their parents or masters; all allure- 
ments failed. The chief reliance of the government was necessarily upon the 
militia, about which the same controversies continued as those already 
mentioned between the federal and the state authorities. Yet, to show the 
extent to which the opposition party indulged itself in embarrassing the 
government, an alarm was sounded against the national forces, small 
though they were, as threatening the liberties of the comitry. 


But the anny was not the only point of difficulty. To prevent supplies to the 
forces of the enemy, as well as to cut him off from all advantages of 
commerce with the United States, a new embargo was laid (December, 
1813). So severe were its restrictions, affecting even the coastmg trade and 
the fishery, that Massachusetts called it another Boston port bill, and 
pronounced it, by her legislature, to be unconstitutional. It was repealed in a 
few months, and with it the non-importation act, which, in one shape or 
another, had hung upon the commercial interests of the nation for j’ears 
(April, 1814). More serious by far were the financial embarrassments of the 
government. All efforts to relieve the treasury had been wholly inadequate. 


Loan after loan was contracted, tax after tax was laid, mitil carriages, 
furniture, paper, and even watches were assessed, while plans were formed 
for other means, such as the creation of a national bank, the earlier one 
hawng expired according to the provisions of its charter. But the state to 
which the finances at length arrived was this : that while eleven millions of 
revenue were all to be counted upon — ten from taxes, and only one from 
customs duties — fifty millions were needed for the expenditures of the 
j’ear (1815). It did not ease matters when a large nmnber of the banks of the 
coimtry suspended specie payments (August, 1814). 


The opposition to the war had never ceased. It rested, indeed, on fomida- 
tions too deep to be lightly moved. Below the points immediately relating to 
the war itself were the earlier questions arising during the operation of the 
government, nay, the still earlier ones that arose with the government — the 
questions of the constitution. All these had been brought out into con~ trast 
and into collision by the conflict with Great Britain./ 


A. B. H.ART ox THE SECESSIOX WOVEMEXT IX XEW EXGLAXD 
(1814 A.D.) 


Positive and dangerous opposition had been urged in Xew England from the 
beginning of the war. Besides the sacrifice of men, Massachusetts fur~ 


nished more money for the war than Mrginia. In the elections of 1812 and 
1813 the federalists obtained control of every Xew England state govern- 


[‘ Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1597, by Longmans, Green, A 
Co.] 
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nieiit, and secured most of the New England meinbers of congress. Ihe 
temper of this federalist majority may be seen in a succession of addresses 
and speeches in the Massachusetts legislature. On June 15th, 1813, Josiah 
Quincy offered a resolution that “ in a war like the present, waged without 
justifiable cause and prosecuted in a manner which indicates that conquest 
and ambition are its real motives, it is not becoming a moral and religious 
people to express any approbation of military or naval exploits which are 
not immediately connected with the defence of our seacoast and soil.” As 
the pressure of the war grew heavier, the tone in New England grew sterner. 
On February 18th, 1814, a report was made to the :Massachusetts 
legislature containing a declaration, taken almost literally from Madison’s 
Virginia Resolution of 1798, that “ whenever the national compact is 
violated, and the citizens of the state opjiressed by cruel and unauthorised 
laws, this legis— lature is bound to interpose its power and wrest from the 
oppressor his victim.” 


The success of the British attacks in August and September, 1814, seemed 
to indicate the failure of the war. Congress met on September 19th to 
confront the growing danger ; but it refused to authorise a new levy of 
troops ; it refused to accept a proposition for a new ITnited States Bank; it 
consented with reluctance to new taxes. The time seemed to have arrived 
when the protests of New England against the continuance of the war might 
be made effective. The initiative was taken by Massachusetts, which, on 
October 16th, voted to raise $1,000,000 to support a state army of ten 
thousand troops, and to ask the other New England states to meet in 
convention. 


On December 15th, 1814, delegates assembled at Hartford from Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, with unofficial representatives 
from New Hampshire and Vermont. The head of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation was George Cabot, who had been chosen because of his known 
opposi- tion to the secession of that state. As he said himself, “ We are 
going to keep you young hot-heads from getting into mischief.” The 
expectation through- out the country was that the Hartford convention 


would recommend secession. Jefferson wrote; “Some apprehended danger 
from the defection of Massa- chusetts. It is a disagreeable circumstance, 
but not a dangerous one. If they become neutral, we are sufficient for one 
enemy without them; and, in fact, we get no aid from them now.” 


After a session of three weeks, the Hartford convention adjourned, January 
14th, 1815, and published a formal report. They declared that the consti- 
tution had been violated, and that “states which have no common umpire 
must be their own judges and execute their own decisions.” They submitted 
a list of amendments to the constitution intended to protect a minority of 
states from aggressions on the part of the majority. Finally they sub- 
mitted, as their ultimatum, that they should be allowed_ to retain the jn’o- 
ceeds of the national customs duties collected within their borders. Behind 
the whole document was the implied intention to withdraw from the I iiion 
if this demand were not comi)lied with. To comply was to deprive the 
United States of its financial power, and was virtually a tlissolution of the 
constitu- tion. The delegates who were .sent to present this powerful 
remonstrance to congress were silenced by the news that peace had been 
declared.’ 


ANDREW JACKSON’.S ‘\UCTORY AT NEW ORLEANS 
Late in the summer preceding the Hartford convention a British paily 
landed at Pensacola, whose Spanish [possessors were su}P[)osed to be 


inclineil to side against the United States. An attack, in the early autumn, 
uiJon 
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Fort Bowycr, thirty miles from Mobile, was repelled by the small but heroic 
garrison mider Major Lawrence (September 15th). A month or two after- 
wards General Jackson advanced against Pensacola with a force so formi- 
dable that the British withdrew, Jackson then resigning the town to the 
Spanish authorities, and repairing to New Orleans, against which the enemy 
was believed to be preparing an expedition (November). There he busied 
him- self in raising his forces and providing his defences, until the British 
arrived upon the coast. iUter capturing a feeble flotilla of the Americans, 
they began their advance against the capital of Louisiana (December). They 
were ten thousand and upwards ; the Americans not more than half as 
numerous. Jackson, on learning of their approach, marched directly against 
them, sur- prising them in their camp by night, and dealing them a blow 
from which they hardly seem to have recovered (December 23rd). They 
soon, however, resumed the offensive under Sir Edward Pakenham, 
advancing thrice against the American lines, but thrice re~ treating. The last 
action goes by the name of the battle of New Orleans. It resulted in the 
defeat of the enemy, with the loss of Pakenham ami two thousand be~ sides, 
the Americans losing less than a hundred (January 8th, 


1815)./ At the close of the battle some five hundred of the British rose 
unhurt from among the dead and gave themselves up as prison- ers. To 
save their lives, they had dropped down and lain as if dead until the battle 
was over. S’? Tin* 


British retired to the sea, taking Fort Bowyer, the same that had resisted an 
attack the autumn before (February 12th). Louisi- ana had been nobly 
defended, and not by the energy of Jackson alone, nor by the resolution of 
her own people, but by the generous spirit with which the entire South= 
west sent its sons to her rescue. [Even the outlawed pirates of Barataria, 
umler Jean Lafltte, refused British advances and aided Jackson. ] 


Jackson had hesitated at nothing in defending New Orleans. Upon the 
approach of the British, he proclaimed martial law; he continued it after 
their departure. The author of a newspaper article reflecting upon the 
general’s conduct was sent to prison to await trial for life. The United States 
district judge was arrested and expelled from the city for having issued a 


writ of habeas corpus in the prisoner’s behalf ; and on the district attorney’s 
applying to the state court in behalf of the judge, he, too, was banished. On 
the proclamation of peace, martial law was necessarily suspended. The 
judge returned, and summoning the general before him imposed a fine of 
151,000. The sum was paid by Jackson, but was offered to be repaid to him 
by a sub- scription, which proved public opinion to sustain his determined 
course. Refusing to receive the subscription, he was reimbursed, nearly 
thirty years afterwards, by order of congress. 


Andrew Jackson 


(1767-1845) 
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the navy reappears; the peace of GHENI 
While these events were going on by land, the sea was foi” ^ 


,Inn«l at S iwall national vessels. Privateers continued their vork of Ser and 
of destruetion-a work which, however miserable to contem- plate, 
doubtless had its effect in bringing the wai-to a J; ™- jF/“pUared of the 
nation had disappeared troni the ocean. It picsentiy leappeareu in the shape 
of its pride and ornament, the Conshtuhon, which undei le new commander, 
Stewart, got to sea from 


Prp/ident Hornet and Peacock did the same from New loik, the m befne 
immediately captured, though not without a severe combat, by the Britfsh 
cruisers (January, isy). Her loss 


tPo Cmiditution taking two sloops of war at once— tlie Lyane ana rne 
jjejam —off Madeira (February 20th); the Hornet sloop taking the 1 engimi 
bug off the LlaXf Cunha (March 23rd) ; and the 


the Nautilus, an East India’s Company’s cruiser, oft bumatra (June 30th). 
All these actions were subsequent to a treaty ot peace. , ^ i 


The war had not continued a year when the admuiistration accepted ^ offer 
of Russican mediation, and despatched envoys to treat of peace. Gieat 
Britata Ski the mediation of Russia, but offered to enter into negot.m Siti’ er 
at London or at Gottenburg. The American government chose the latter 
place. But on the news ot the triumph of Great Britain and hei allies over 
Nkoleon, the demands ot the United States were sensibly modified The 
mtataXtion and its party declared that the pacification of turoi^ did away 
with the very abuses of which America had to complain , words, that there 
would be no blockades or impressments in time I*®®; .. , pkr months and 
a half elapsed before coming to terms. The B t sh demands especially on the 
point of retaining the conquests made duiing ttewaTwefe altogether 
inadmissible. A treaty was consequently framed Tt Ghent restoring the 
conquests on either side, and providing commissionen. To arrange the 
bLndary mid other minor questions between the na ions (December 24th). 
The objects of the war, according to the declaiatioi s krite outbreak, were 
not mentioned in the articles by which it was close , yet the United States 
did not hesitate to ratify the treaty (Febiuary 18th) Wffhin a week 
afterwards the president recommended the navigation of )erican vessels by 
American seamen, either natives or such as are already naturalised”; the 
reason assigned being “to guard against incidents which during the periods 
of war in Europe, might tend to inteijupt peace. hat could not be gained by 
treaty might be secured by legislation. 


Though much was waived for the sake of peace, one principle, if no moi , 
had been maintained for the country. In the first year of the war the had set 
out to treat some Irishmen taken while fighting on ^e Amen can su , not as 


ordinary prisoners of war but as traitors to Great Britai . xu m . beine sent to 
be tried for treason in England, congress aroused itself m then behalf and 
authorised the adoption of retaliatory measures An equal num-lier of British 
Captives was presently imprisoned, and when theABritish retorted by 
ordering twice as many American officers into confinement, the American, 


> “Thus terminated at sea,” says the British historian Alison, r in which the 
Eno-lisli, for the first time for a century and a half, met ’fvith equal antagon 
on t£; o^ efelrent; and in recounting which, British historian at a admire 
most the devoted heroism of his own countrymen or the Sgonists, feels 
almost equally warmed in narrating either side of the strife. 
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did the same by the British officers in their power. The British govern= 
ment went so far as to order its commanders, in case any retaliation was 
inflicted upon the prisoners in American hands, to destroy the towns and 
their inhabitants upon the coast. It was at this juncture that Massachusetts, 
as already alluded to, appeared in the lines of nullification. All along there 
had been very little sympathy, among the opposition, for the humane pro~ 
fessions of defending the sailor and the stranger, upon which the 
administra— tion party were apt to discourse rather than to act. The 
federalist majority in Massachusetts, caring little for the fate of the Irish 
prisoners, forbade the use of the state prisons for the British officers now 
ordered to be confined (February, 1814). The matter was set at rest by the 
retraction of the British government, who consented to treat the Irishmen as 
prisoners of war. Proc= lamation was made pardoning all past offences of 
the sort, but threatening future ones with the penalties of treason — a threat 


that was never attempted to be fulfilled (July). So the Americans gained 
their point, a point for which the early settlers had laboured, and for which 
the true men of the revolution had struggled — the protection of foreigners. 
Some months after the Treaty of Ghent, a treaty was made with the Indians 
of the Northwest. Such as had been at war agreed to bury the tomahawk, 
and to join with such as had been at j/eace in new relations with the United 
States (September). 


Another treaty had been made by this time. It was with the dey of Algiers, 
who had gone to war with the United States in the same year that Great 
Britain did. The United States, however, had paid no attention to the inferior 
enemy mitil relieved of the superior. Then was war declared, and a fleet 
despatched, under Commodore Decatur, by which captures were made, and 
terms dictated to the Algerine. The treaty not only surrendered all American 
prisoners, and indemnified all American losses in the war, but rea nounced 
the claim of tribute on the part of Algiers (Jmie). Tunis and Tripoli being 
brought to terms, the United States were no longer tributary to pirates. 


There had been strength enough to deal the blow against Algiers. But the 
nation was in a state of nearly complete exhaustion. This remark is not 
meant to apply to individual cases of embarrassment and destitution 
produced by the war ; for while many had lost, as many more had gained a 
competence or a fortune. But the nation, as a whole, was, for the moment, 
exliausted. Madison had been reelected president, with Elbridge Gerry as 
vice-president, in the first year of the war with Great Britain. If he really 
consented to war as the price of his reelection, he had had his reward. The 
difficulties of his second term weighed upon him, crushed him. He 
welcomed peace, as his party welcomed it — in fact, as the whole nation 
welcomed it — with the same sensa- tions of relief that men would feel in 
an earthquake, when the earth, yawn- ing at their feet, suddenly closed. To 
see from what the government and the nation were saved, it is sufficient to 
read that systems of conscription for the army and of impressment for the 
navy were amongst the projects j)ending at the close of a Avar which had 
increased the public debt by one hundred and twenty million dollars./ 
Charming hh declares that “ the Avar of 1812 settled tAvo great questions 
Avithin the United States.” First, it brought the American people for the 
first time to a realising sense of nationality, causing the federalist party to 


lose iropularity so steadily that in 1820 it cast not one electoral vote. 
Secondly, the Avar taught the American people the danger of foreign 
complications ; it opened their eyes to the fact that they were not a province 
but a nation. In a sense, then, it is correct, Channing declares, to speak of 
the war of 1812 as a Second War of Independence.® 
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THEODORE ROOSEA’ELT OX THE RESULTS OF THE WAR OF 1812’ 


Neither side succeeded in doing what it intended. Ainencans declared that 
Canada must and should be conquered, but the conquering came quite as 
nem being the other way. British writers insisted that the American 
Im/lould be swept from the seas; and during the sweeping process it 


incmasCn States declared war, Great Britain was straining eyeiy 


nerve and muscle in a death-struggle with the most formidable iiW-‘ary 
despotism of modern times, and was obliged to intrust the defence of he 
Canadian colonies to a mere handful of regulars, auled by the local 
fencibles. But congress had provided even fewer trained soldiers, and relied 
oiymihti . The latter chiefly exercised their fighting abilities upon one 
another m c c - him and as a rule, were afflicted with conscientious scruples 
whenevei it was’ necessary to cross the frontier and attack the enemy. 
Accordingly, tie cmnpaSi opened with the bloodless surrender of an 
American general to a much inferior British force, and the war continued 
much as it had begun, we suffered disgrace after disgrace, while the losses 


we inflicted m Bun Great Britain were so slight as hardly to attract her 
attention, having crushed her greater foe, she turned to crush the lesser, and 
m hei turn, suffeild ignominious defeat. By this time events had gradually a 
small number of soldiers on our northern frontier, vho, commanded by 
Scott and Brovm, were able to contend on equal term.s with the veteian 
troops to whom they ivere opposed, though these formed part of what was 
then imdoubtedly the most formidable fighting infantry any European nSn 
poiessed. The battles at this period of the struggle were remarka able for the 
skill and stubborn courage with which they veiev aged, as wel as for the 
heaAT ^oss involved ; but the number of combatants was so small that in 
Europe they would have been regarded as mere outpost_ skiimishes, and 
they wholly failed to attract any attention abroad m that period of colos- 
I.™mming up the results of the struggle on the ocean It is to be noticed that 
very little was attempted, and nothing done, by the Ameiican na y hat coifld 
materiallv affect the result of the war. Commodore Rodgeis Expedition after 
the jamaica Plate fleet failed; both the efforts to get ^ squadron into the East 
Indian waters also miscarried and othei vise the Avhole history of the 
struggle on the ocean is, ^ regards the Ainencans, only the record of 
individual cruises and fights. The inatenal results veie verv great, at least in 
their effect on Great Britam,_ whose enormous nay} didbiot feel in the 
slightest degree the loss of a few frigates and sloops, morally the result was 
of inestimable benefit to the Tmted States. The victories kept up the spirits 
of the people, cast dmvn by the defeats on la , practicallv decided in favour 
of the Americans the chief question in dispute -Great Britain’s right of 
search and impressmentpmid gave the nayy and thereby the country a 
world-AA’ ide reputation._ I doubt d e\ei befo a nation gained so much 
honour by a few single-ship duels; for theie cai b no questimi which side 
came out of the war with the greatest credit. T e damage inflicted by each 
on the other was not veiy equal in amount, but the balance was certainly in 
favour of the United States, as can be seen 


[‘ Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1882, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ] 
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by the following tables, for the details of which reference can be made to 
the various years: 


CAUSED 
American Loss 
British Loss 
Tonnage 

Guns 

Tonnage 

Guns 


By ocean cruisers . 


5,984 
278 
8,451 
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On the lakes . 


CHAPTER XIX 


Thermopyl (480 B.C.) 320 


The famous story as told by Herodotus, 320. Leonidas and his allies, 321. 
Xerxes assails the pass, 323. The treachery of Ephialtes, 323. The final 
assault, 325. Discrepant accounts of the death of Leonidas, 327. After 
Thermopylae, 327. 


727 
37 
4,159 


212 


By the army . 


3,007 


116 


500 


22 


By privateers . 


402 


20 


Total . 


9,718 
431 
13,512 


605 


In addition we lost four revenue-cutters, mounting twenty-four guns, and, in 
the aggregate, of three hundred and eighty-seven tons, and also twenty-five 
gmiboats, with seventy-one gmis, and, in the aggregate, of nearly two 
thousand tons. This would swell our loss to twelve thousand one hundred 
and five tons and five himdred and twenty-six guns ; ^ but the loss of the 
revenue-cutters and gunboats can fairly be considered to be 
counterbalanced by the capture or destruction of the various British royal 
packets (all armed with from two to ten guns), tenders, barges, etc., which 
would be in the aggre- gate of at least as great tonnage and gun force, and 
with more nmnerous crews. 


But the comparative material loss gives no idea of the comparative honour 
gained. The British navy, numbering at the outset a thousand cruisers, 


1 This differs greatly from the figures given by James in his Naval 
Occurrences. He makes the American loss 14,844 tons and 660 guns. His 
list includes, for example, the “ Growler and the Hamilton, upset in carrying 
sail to avoid Sir James’ fleet” ; it would be quite as reason- able to put 
down the loss of the Royal George to the credit of the French. Then he 
mentions the Julia and the Growler, which were recaptured ; the Asp, which 
was also recaptured ; the “Neiv York, 46, destroyed at Washington,” which 
was not destroyed or harmed in any way, and which, moreover, was a 
condemned hulk; the “Boston, 42 [in reality 32], destroyed at Wash- 
ington,” which had been a condemned hulk for ten years, and had no guns 
or anything else in her, and was as much a loss to our navy as the fishing up 
and burning of an old wreck would have been ; and eight gunboats whose 
destruction was either mythical, or else which were not national vessels. By 
deducting all these we reduce James’ total by 120 guns and 2,600 tons; and 


a few alterations (such as excluding the swivels in the President’s tops, 
which he counts, etc.) brings his number down to that given above — and 
also affords a good idea of the value to be attached to his figures and tables. 
The British loss he gives at but 530 guns and 10,273 tons. He omits the 24- 
gun ship burned by Chauncey at York, although including the frigate and 
corvette burned by Ross at Washington; if the former is excluded the two 
latter should be, which would make the balance still more in favour of the 
Americans. He omits the guns of the Gloucester, because they had been 
taken out of her and placed in battery on the shore, but he includes those of 
the Adams, which had been served in precisely the same way. He omits all 
reference to the British 14-gun schooner burned on Ontario, and to all 3-and 
4-gun sloops and schooners captured there, although including the 
corresponding American vessels. The reason that he so much 
underestimates the tonnage, especially on the lakes, I have elsewhere 
discussed. His tables of the relative loss in men are even more erroneous, 
exaggerating that of the Americans and greatly underestimating that of the 
Brit- ish; but I have not tabulated this, on account of the impossibility of 
getting fair estimates of the killed and wounded in the cutting-out 
expeditions and the difficulty of enumerating the prisoners taken in 
descents, etc. Roughly, about 2,700 Americans and 3,800 British were 
captui’ed; the comparative loss in killed and wounded stood much more in 
our favour. 


I have excluded from the British loss the brigs Detroit and Caledonia and 
schooner Nancy (aggregating ten guns and about 500 tons) destroyed on the 
upper lakes, because I hardly know whether they could be considered 
national vessels; the schooner Highflyer, of eight guns, forty men, and 209 
tons, taken by Rodgers, because she seems to have been merely a tender; 
and the Dominica, 15, of seventy-seven men and 270 tons, because her 
captor, the privateer Decatur, though nominally an American, was really a 
French vessel. Of course both tables are only approximately exact; but at 
any rate the balance of damage and loss was over four to three in our 
favour. 
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had accomplished less than the American, which nuinbered but a dozen. 
Moreover, most of the loss suffered by the former was m single fight, while 
this had been but twice the case with the Americans, who had generally 
been overwhelmed by numbers. Of the twelve single-ship actions, two 
(those of the Argus and the Chesapeake) undoubtedly redounded most to 
the credit of the British, in two (that of the Wasp with the Reindeer and that 
of the Enterprise with the Boxer) the honours were nearly even, and m the 
other eight the superiority of the Americans was very manifest. 


In the American navy, unlike the British, there was no impressment; the 
sailor was a volunteer, and he shipped in whatever craft his fancy selected. 
Throughout the war there were no “picked crews” on the American side, 
excepting on the last two cruises of the Constitution, James statement to the 
contrary being in every case utterly without foundation. One of the standard 
statements made by the British historians about the war is that our ships 
were mainly or largely manned by British sailors. I_m8, ii n uc, would not 
interfere with the lessons which it teaches; and, besides that, it is not true.“ 


CHAPTER IX 


THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY 
[1814-1848 A.D.] 


At last, after a period of five-and-twenty years, the people of the United 
States were free to attend to their own concerns in their own way, 
unmolested by_ foreign nations. From 1793 to 1815 the cjuestions which 
occupied the public mind were neutral rights, orders in council, French 
decrees, impressment, embar- goes, treaties, non-intercourse acts, 
admiralty decisions, blockades, the conduct of England, the conduct of 
France, the insolence of the French Directory, the triumphs, the ambition, 
and the treachery of Napoleon. Henceforth for many years to come, the 
questions of the day were to be the state of the currency, the national bank, 
manufac— tures, the tariff, internal improvements, interstate commerce, the 
public lands, the astonishing growth of the West, the rights of the states, 
extension of slavery, and the true place of the supreme court in the system 
of government. On the day, therefore, when Madison issued his 
proclamation announcing peace, a new era in the national history was 
opened.— John Bach McMaster.6 


AFTERMATH OF THE WAR; MONROe’s PRESIDENCY 


The idea that the United States emerged from the contest with Great Britain 
with its citizens_ self-satisfied, and strangers applauding, is certainly a^ 
grateful one. But it is difficult to find the authority upon which it rests. To 
begin with foreign powers, and with_ the one most likely to be impressed 
With American grandeur — Great Britain — she appears absorbed in other 
interests of much larger importance in her eyes. A commercial convention 
was framed in the summer following the peace: but it left many matters 
undetermined, many unsatisfactorily determined. As for the negotiations 
ordered by the Treaty of Ghent, they were begun upon, yet so idly that con~ 
clusions were not reached for years and years. Other nations showed even 


less inclination to come to terms. France, Spain, Naples, the Netherlands, 
Den- mark, and Sweden were all in arrears on the score of indemnities for 
spolia-345 
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tions upon Ainericaii coimncrce; and most of them reniaincd in arrears until 
a subsequent period. An act of congress invited maritime powers to 
abandon the restrictions hitherto placed upon commerce; but the invitation 
was by no means generally accepted (March, 1815). 


At home, affairs were in an equally unsettled state. The war establish- 
ment was lowered ; a new tariff was adopted at once, to increase the 
revenue of the government and to encourage the industry of the people; the 
system of taxation was reformed by the gradual abolition of direct and 
internal taxes. To aid in restoring the currency, and in directing the finances 
generally, a new Bank of the United States was chartered (March, _ 1816). 
All this was not done in a day ; nor was there any instantaneous revival of 
commerce and of industry. On the contrary, periods of depression recurred, 
in which individual fortunes vanished and national resources failed. But the 
general tendency was towards recovery from the disorders into which the 
country had been plunged by the recent war. 


Madison’s troubled administration came to an end. James Monroe was the 
president for the next eight years (1817-1825), with Daniel D. Tompkins as 
vice-president. Monroe, once an extreme but latterly a moderate repub- 
lican, so far conciliated all parties as to be reelected with but one electoral 
vote against him. Old parties were dying out. The great ([uestion of the 


period, to be set forth presently, was one with which republicans and feder- 
alists, as such, had nothing to do. 


THE SEMINOLE WAR AND ACQUISITION OF FLORIDA 


The new administration had but just opened, when the Seminole War, as it 
was styled, broke out with the Creeks of Georgia and Florida. Con-tiicts 
between the borderers and some of the Indians lingering in the terri- tory 
ceded several years before led to a determination of the United States 
government to clear the country of the hostile tribes (November, 1817). A 
war, of course, ensued, beginning with massacres on both sides, and ending 
with a spoiling, burning, slaying expedition, half militia and half Indians, 
under General Andrew Jackson, the conqueror of the Creeks in the 
preceding war (March, 1818). On the pretext that the Spanish authorities 
countenanced the liostilities of the Indians, Jackson took St. Mark’s and 
Pensacola, not without some ideas of seizing oven St. Augustine. He also 
|_)ut to death, within the Spanish limits, two British subjects accused of 
Stirring up the Indians (March, May), so that the war, though called the 
Seminole, might as well be called the Florida War. The Spanish minister 
protested against the invasion of the Florida Territory, of which the 
restitution was imme- diately ordered at Washington, though not without 
approbation of the course pursued by Jackson. 


Florida was a sore spot on more accounts than one. The old trouble of 
boundaries had never been settled ; but that was a^ trifie compared with the 
later troubles arising from fugitive criminals, fugitive slaves, smugglers, 
pirates, and, as recently shown, Indians, to whom Florida furnished not only 
a refuge but a starting-point. The Spanish authorities, themselves by-no 
means inclined to respect their neighbours of the United States, had no 
power to make others respect them. Former difficulties, especially those 
upon American indemnities, were not settled ; while new ones had gathered 
in consequence of South American revolutions, and North American dis~ 
positions to side with the revolutionists. The proposal of an earlier time 
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to purchase Florida was renewed by the United States. A treaty was con~ 
cluded. On the payment of $5,000,000 by the American government to 
citizens who claimed indemnity from Spain, that power agreed to relinquish 
the Floridas, East and West (February 22nd, 1819). It was nearly two years, 
however, before Spain ratified the treaty, and fully two before Florida 
Territory formed a part of the United States (1821). 


THE SLAVEEY QUESTION; THE MISSOURI COMPROMISES 


The state of Connecticut, hitherto content with her charter government, at 
length adopted a new constitution, in which there was but little improve- 
ment upon the old one, except in making suffrage general and the siqiport 
of a church system voluntary (1818). New constitutions and new states 
were constantly in process of formation. Indiana (December 11th, 1816), 
Mississippi (December 10th, 1817), Illinois (December 3rd, 1818), and 
Ala~ bama (December 14th, 1819), all became members of the Union. The 
eastern half of the Mississippi Territory had become the territory of 
Alabama in 1817. 


Before the definite accession of Alabama, Missouri was proposed as a 
candi- date for admission. It was a slaveholding territory. But when the 
|jro-liniinary steps to its becoming a state were begun upon in congress, a 
New York representative, James Tallmadge, moved that no more slaves 
should be brought in, and that the children of those already there should be 
liberated at the age of twenty-five. On the failure of this motion, another 
New York representative, John AY. Tayloi’, moved to prohibit slavery in the 


entire territory to the north of latitude thirty-six degrees thirty minutes. 
This, too, was lost. A bill setting off the portion of Missouri Territory to the 
south of the line just named, as the territory of Arkansas, was passed. But 
noth- ing was done towards establishing the state of Missouri (February, 
March, 


1819). 


Nothing, unless it were the debate, in which the question at issue became 
clear. There were two reasons, it then appeared, for making Missouri a free 
State ; one, that it was the turn for a free state, the last (Alabama) ^ having 
been a slave state ; while, of the eight admitted since the constitution, four 
had been free and four slave states. Another and a broader reason was 
urged, to the effect that slavery ought not to be permitted in any state or 
territory where it could be prohibited. On this, the northern views were the 
more earnest, in that the nation had committed itself by successive acts to a 
course too tolerant, if not too favourable, towards slavery. First, it will be 
recol- lected, came the organisation of the territory south of the Ohio; next, 
that of the Mississippi Territory ; and afterwards, the acquisition and the 
organisa— tion of Louisiana. All these proceedings were national, and all 
either ac~ knowledged or extended the area of slavery. Kentucky had been 
admitted a slave state as a part of Virginia; Mississippi and Alabama as 
parts of the Mississippi Territory. To carry out the same course would have 
insured the admission of Missouri as a part of the Louisiana acquisition ; 
and on this the southern members strongly insisted. To this, on the contrary, 
the North demurred, determined, if possible, to stop the movement that had 
thus far prevailed. 


Greater stress was laid on the constitutional argument. The proposal to 
oblige Missouri to become a free state, said the advocates of slavery, is 


‘ Not yet actually admitted, but authorised to apply for admission in the 
usual way. 
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a violation of the constitution. That sovereign authority, they declared, 
leaves the state itself in all cases to settle the matter of slavery, as well as all 
other matters not expressly subjected to the general government. To this a 
twofold answer was returned : first, that Missouri was not a state, but a 
terri- tory, and therefore subject to the control of congress ; and, second, 
that even if regarded as a state, she would not be one of the original 
thirteen, to which alone belonged the powers reserved under the 
constitution. Therefore congress could deal with her as it pleased. It was 
moreover argued that congress ought to arrest the progress of slavery, as a 
point upon which the national welfare was staked; a point, therefore, to 
which the authority of the general government was expressly and 
indispensably applicable according to the constitution. 


Had it been an outbreak of hostilities, had it been a march of one half the 
country against the other, there could hardly have been a more intense 
agitation. The attempted prohibition of slavery was denounced in congress 
as the preliminary to a negro massacre, to a civil war, to a dissolution of the 
Union. Out of congress, it provoked such language as that used by the aged 
Jeffersonc; “The Missouri question,” he wrote, “is a breaker on which we 
lose the Missouri country by revolt, and what more God only knows. From 
the battle of Bunker Hill to the Treaty of Paris, we never had so omi- nous 
a question.” ^ Public meetings were held ; those at the South to repel the 
interference of the North, those at the North to rebuke the pretensions of the 
South. The dispute extended into the tribunals and the legislatures of the 
States, the northern declaring that Missouri must be for freemen only, the 
southern that it must be for freemen and for slaves. 


xii CONTENTS 


So stood the matter as the year drew to a close and congress reassembled. A 
new turn was then given to the question, by the application of Maine to be 
received as a state, Massachusetts having consented to the separation. “ 
Here, then, is the free state to match with Alabama,” exclaimed the 
partisans of slavery in Missouri; “now give us our slave state.” But the 
opponeiits of slavery did not yield ; they had planted themselves on 
principles, they said, not on numbers. “At this the South was naturally 
indignant. It had been a plea all along that a free state was due to the North ; 
and now, when one “yas forthcoming, two were claimed. If the reply was 
made that Maine, being but a division of Massachusetts, was no addition to 
the northern strength, this did not content the South. Feelings of bitterness 
and of injustice were aroused between both parties; both drew farther apart. 
If peace did not come, war would, and that soon. 


The senate united Maine and Missouri in the same bill and on the same 
terms, that is, without any restriction upon slavery. But a clause intro“ 
duced on the motion of Jesse B. Thomas, of Illinois, prohibited the intro“ 
duction of slavery into any portion of the Louisiana territory as yet unor- 
ganised, leaving Louisiana the state and Arkansas the territory, as well as 
Missouri, just what they were, that is, slaveholding. This was the Missouri 
Compromise. It came from the North. On the part of the North, it yielded 
the claim to [Missouri as a free state ; on the part of the South, it yielded the 
claim to the immensely larger regions which stretched above and beyond 
[Missouri to the Pacific. The line of 36° 30’, proposed the year before, was 
again proposed, save only that Missouri, though north of the line, was to be 
a Southern state. Thus the senate determined, not without opposition from 
both sides. The house, on the contrary, adopted a bill, admitting 


[‘ Elsewhere Jefferson said that the outbreak of the slavery agitation came 
“like a fire-bell in the night.” 
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Missouri, separately from Maine, and under the northern restriction 
concern- ing slavery. Words continued to rmr high. But the proposal of the 
com- promise augured the return of tranquillity. A committee of conference 
between the two branches of congress led to the agreement of both senate 
and house upon a bill admitting Missouri, after her constitution should be 
formed, free of restrictions, but prohibiting slavery north of the line of 36° 
30’ (March 3rd, 1820). Maine was admitted at the same time (March 3rd- 
15th) . 


The compromise prohibited slavery in the designated region forever. This 
was the letter ; but it was under different interpretations. When Presi-= dent 
Monroe consulted his cabinet upon the question of approving the act of 
congress, all but his secretary of state, John Quincy Adams, inclined to read 
the prohibition of slavery as applying only to the territories, and not to the 
states that might arise within the prescribed boundaries. This was not a 
difference between northern and southern views, but one between strict and 
liberal constructions of the constitution; the strict construction going against 
all power in congress to restrict a state, while the liberal took the opposite 
ground. So with others besides the cabinet. Amongst the very men who 
voted for the compromise were many, doubtless, who understood it as 
applying to territories alone. The northern party, unquestionably, adopted it 
in its broader sense, preventing the state as well as the territory from 
establishing slavery. That there should be two senses attached to it from the 
beginning was a dark presage of future differences. 


Present differences were not yet overcome. Missouri, rejoicing in becom-= 
ing a slaveholding state, adopted a constitution which denied even free 
negroes the rights of citizens. On this being brought before congress 
towards the close of the year (1820), various tactics were adopted; the 
extreme southern party going for the immediate admission of the state, 
while the extreme northern side urged the overthrow of state, constitution, 
and compromise, together. Henry Clay, at the head of the moderate men, 
succeeded, after long exertions, in carrying a measure providing for the 
admission of Mis~ souri as soon as her legislature should solemnly 


covenant the rights of citizen- ship to “ the citizens of either of the states ” 
(February, 1821). This was done, and Missouri became a state (August 
10th). 


The United States as a nation were far from insensible to the evils of 
slavery. Domestic slave trade was permitted and extended. But foreign 
slave trade, reviving to such a degree that upwards of fourteen thousand 
slaves were said to have been imported in a single year (1818), provoked 
general indignation. An act of congress declared fresh and severer penalties 
to attach to the slave dealer, while to his unhappy victims relief was offered 
in provisions for their return to their native country (1819). Another act 
denounced the traffic as piracy (1820). The same denunciation was urged 
upon foreign governments, one of which. Great Britain, prepared to enter 
into a convention for the purpose; but the convention fell through (1823- 
1824). 


In the midst of its dissensions and its weakness, the nation was cheered by a 
visit from La Fayette. He came in compliance with a summons from the 
government to behold the work which he had assisted in beginning, near 
half a century before. From the day of his landing (August 16th, 1824) to 
that of his departure (September 7th, 1825), a period of more than a year, he 
was, as he described himself, “ in a whirlwind of popular kindness of which 
it was impossible to have formed any previous conception, and in which 
every- thing that could touch and flatter one was mingled.” To make some 
amends 
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for Ills early sacrifices, pecuniary as well as personal, in the American 
cause, congress voted La Fayette a townshi}) of the public doinain, and a 
grant of $200,000. He deserved all that could be bestowed. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE ^ 


It was time for the nation to assume a more elevated attitude. No longer the 
solitary republic amidst encompassing domains of distant monarchies, the 
United States now formed one of a band of independent states, stretch- ing 
from Canada to Patagonia. The others were the Central and South Ameri- 
can colonies of Spain, which had spent years m insurreption and in war 
before their independence was recognised by their elder sister of the north 
(1822). Ministers plenipotentiary were at the same time appointed to 
Mexico, Colombia, Buenos Ayres, and Chili. As if to make amends for its 
delay, the administration resolved upon stretching out an arm of defence 
between the nascent states of the south and the threatening powers of 
Europe. The purpose of the European allies, France, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, to come to the assistance of Spain, in subduing her insurgent 
colonies, was well knovTi, when President Monroe, in his seventh annual 
message (December 2nd, 1823), announced that his administration had 
asserted in negotiations with Russia, “ as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that the American continents, by 
the free and independent position which they have assumed and maintained, 
are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colonisation by 
any European powers, ^\c owe it,” continued the president, “to candour and 
to the amicable relations existing between the United States and those 
powers, to_ declare that we should consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system ^to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety. AVith the existing colonies or dependencies of any 
European power we have not inter- fered, and shall not interfere. But with 
the goverriments who have declared their independence, and maintained it, 
and whose independence we have on great consideration and on just 
principles acknowledged, wn could not view” any interposition for the 
purpose of oppressing theni, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny by any European power, in any other light than as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition towards the United States.” 


Such was what has since been called the Monroe Doctrine _ though the 
author is known to have been the secretary of state, John Quincy Adams, 


rather than the president. Far from its being intended to make the United 
States themselves the guardians or the rulers of America, the doctrine, as 

ex |iounded by its real author, Adams, proposed “ that each [American state] 
will guard by its own means against the establishment of any future 
European colony wdthin its borders.” The declaration of the president was 
designed simply to show that the nation undertook to countenance and to 
support the independence of its sister nations. As such, it w’as an 
honourable deed. Congress, however, declined to sustain it by any formal 
action. 


Some time afterwards, when the author of the Monroe Doctrine had risen to 
the presidency, an invitation w”as received by the government from some 
of the Central and South American states to unite in a congress at Panama. 
The objects, ranging from mere commercial negotiations up to the .Monroe 


[‘ On this su))jef’t see also the essay in the present volume by A. II. Hart.] 
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Doctrine, were’ ratlier indefinite ; but Adams appointed two envoys, whom 
the senate confirmed, and for whom the house made the necessary 
appropria— tions, though not without great opposition (December, 1825- 
March, 1826). One of the envoys died, the other did not go upon his 
mission ; so that the congress began and ended without any representation 
from the United States (June-July). It adjourned to meet at Tacubaya, near 
Mexico, in the begin- ning of the_ following year. The ministers of the 
United States repaired to the appointed place, and at the appointed time, but 
there was no con- gress. Thus terminated the vision of an American league. 


We can hardly estimate the consequences of its having been realised — on 
one side the perils to which the United States would have been exposed, 
and on the other the services which they might have rendered, amongst such 
confederates as those of Central and of South America. 


PRESIDENCY OF .1. Q. ADAMS; TARIFF COMPROMISE, AND 
NULLIFICATIONS 


John Quincy Adams, the son of the second president, was elected by the 
house of representatives — the electoral college failing to make a choice — 
to succeed Monroe (1825). Andrew Jackson, a rival candidate, was chosen 
by the people at the next election (1829). John C. Calhoun was vice- 
president under both. Two men more unlike than Adams and Jackson, in 
associations and in principles, could hardly have been found amongst the 
politicians of the period. They resembled each other, however, in the 
resolution with which they met the dangers of their times. 


The great_ question before the country for several years was one as old as 
the constitution; older, even, inasmuch as it occupied a chief place in the 
debates of the constitutional convention. It was the subordination of the 
State to the nation. The first occasion to revive the question and to invest it 
with fresh importance was a controversy between the national government 
and the government of Georgia. Many years had passed since that state 
co_nsente(l_ to cede her western lands, including the present Alabama and 
Mississippi, on condition that the government would extinguish the Indian 
title to the territory of Georgia itself. Of twenty-five millions of acres then 
held by the Creek nation, fifteen had been bought up by the United States, 
and transferred to Georgia. Half of the remaining ten millions belonged to 
the Cherokees, and half to the Creeks, a nominal treaty with the latter of 
whom declared the United States possessors of all the Creek territory within 
the limits both of Georgia and of Alabama (1825). This treaty, however, 
agreed to by but one or two of the chiefs, provoked a general outbreak on 
the part of the Creeks. To pacify them, or rather to do common justice to 
them, the government first suspended the treaty, and then entered into a new 
one, liy which the cession of land was confined to the Georgian territory. A 
longer time was also allowed for the removal of the Indians from the ceded 


country (April, 1826). What satisfied the Creeks dissatisfied the Georgians 
or their authorities. Governor Troup accused the administration of violating 
the law of the land, in the shape of the earlier treaty, hinting at anti-slavery 
motives for the course that had been taken, and calling upon the adjoining 
States to “ stand by their arms.” Not confining himself to protests or 
defensive measures, Troup sent surveyors into the Indian territory. President 
Adams communicated the matter to congress, asserting his intention “to 
enforce the laws and fulfil the duties of the nation by all the force 
committed for that purpose to his charge.” Mliereat the governor wrote to 
the secretary of war. 
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“From the first decisive act of hostility, you will be considered and treated 
as a public enemy” (1827). [He also reported to the legislature that the slave 
states should “confederate.” ] Fortimately, the winds ceased. The state that 
had set itself against the nation more decidedly than had ever yet been done 
returned to its senses. As for the unhappy Indians, not only the Creeks, but 
all the other tribes that could be persuaded to move, were gradually trans— 
ported to more distant territories in the West. 


Other causes were operating to excite the states, or some of them, against 
the general government. Amidst the vicissitudes of industry and of trade 
through which the nation was passing, repeated attempts were made to 
steady affairs by a series of tariffs in favour of domestic productions. The 
first measure, intended to serve for protection rather than for revenue, was 
adopted in 1816. It was a duty, principally, upon cotton fabrics from abroad. 
Some years afterwards a new scale was framed, with provision against 


foreign woollens, as well as cottons (1824). This not turning out as 
advantageous to the home manufactures as was anticipated, an effort for 
additional pro~ tection was made; but at first m vain. On one side were the 
manufacturers, not merely of cotton and of woollen goods, but of iron, 
hemp, and a variety of other materials, clustered in the northern and central 
states; on the other were the merchants, the farmers, and the artisans of the 
same states, with almost the entire population of the agricultural South. 


A convention of the manufacturing interests, attended by delegates from 
New England, the middle states, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, and Kentucky, 
was held at Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania. “We want protection,” was the 
language used by the delegates, “ and it matters not if it amounts to 
prohibi- tion”; in which spirit they pressed what they called the American 
system upon the federal government (July-August, 1827). The 
administration, by the report of the secretary of the treasury, commended 
the subject to the favourable attention of congress. That body took it up, and 
after protractecl discussions, consented. May 15th, 1828, to a tariff in which 
the system of protection was carried to its height. Its adversaries called the 
bill the “ Bill of Abominations,” many of which, however, were introduced 
by them- selves, with the avowed intention of making the measure as 
odious and as short-lived as possible. 


The tariff law was very obnoxious to the southern people. They denounced 
it as oppressive and unconstitutional, and it led to menaces of serious evils 
in 1831 and 1832. The presidential election took place in the autumn of 
1828, when the public mind was highly excited. For a long time the 
opposing parties had been marshalling their forces for the contest. The 
candidates were John Quincy Adams and General Andrew Jackson. The 
result was the defeat of Mr. Adams, and the election of General Jackson. 
John C. Calhoun, 1 of South Carolina, was elected vice-president, and both 
had very large majorities. During the contest the people appeared to be on 
the verge of civil war, so violent was the party strife, and so malignant were 
the denuncia- tions of the candidates. ^Vhen it was over perfect tranquillity 
prevailed, and the people acquiesced in the result. President Adams retired 
from office on the 4th of l\Iarch, 1829. He left to his successor a legacy of 
unexampled national prosperity, peaceful relations with all the world, a 
greatly diminished 


< John C. Calhoun was born in South Carolina in 1782. He finst appeared 
in congress in 1811, and was always distinguished for his consistency, 
especially in his support of the institu- tion of slavery and the doctrine of 
state rights. He was a sound and incorruptible statesman, and commanded 
the thorough respect of the whole country. He died at Washington city, 
while a member of the United States senate, in March, 1850. 
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national debt, and a surplus of more than $5,000,000 in the public treasury. 
Tnere were incidents of peculiar interest connected with the inauguration of 
Andrew Jackson, ^ the seventh president of the United States.e 


WOODROW WILSON ON THE NEW JACKSONIAN ERA ^ 


Many circumstances’ combine to mark the year 1829 as a turning-point in 
the history of the United States. The revolution in politics which signal- 
ises the presidency of Andrew Jackson as a new epoch in the history of the 
country was the culmination of a process of material growth and 
institutional expansion. The new nation was now in the first flush of assured 
success. It had definitively succeeded in planting new homes and creating 
new States throughout the wide stretches of the continent which lay between 
the eastern mountains and the Mississippi. 


The election of Andrew Jackson marked a point of significant change in 
American politics — a change in p/sonnel and in spirit, in substance and in 
method. Colonial America, seeking to construct a union, had become 
national America, seeking to realise and develop her united strength, and to 
express her new life in a new course of politics. The states which had orig- 
inally drawn together to form the Union now found themselves caught in a 
great national drift, ^ the direction of their development determined by 
forces as pervasive and irresistible as they were singular and ominous. 


Almost immediately upon entering the period of Jackson’s administrations, 
the student finds himself, as if by a sudden turn, in the great highway of 
legis— lative and executive policy which leads directly to the period of the 
civil war, and, beyond that, to the United States of our own day. More 
signifi cant still, a new spirit and method appear in the contests of parties. 
The ‘ spoils system” of appointment to office is introduced into national 
admin-— istration, _ and personal allegiance is made the discipline of 
national party organisation. All signs indicate the beginning of a new 
period. 


The old school of politicians had been greatly thinned by death, and was 
soon to disappear altogether.‘ The traditions of statesmanship which they 
had cherished_ were to lose neither dignity nor vigour in the speech and 
con- duct of men like Webster and the better New England federalists : but 
they were to be constrained to adapt themselves to radically novel 
circumstances. Underneath the conservative initiative and policy of the 
earlier years of the government there had all along been working the potent 
leaven of democ- racy, slowly but radically changing conditions both social 
and political, fore> shadowing a revolution in political method, presaging 
the overthrow of the 


< Andrew Jackson was bom in Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, in 
March, 1767. His parents were from the north of Ireland, and belonged to 
that Protestant community known as Scotch-Irish. In earliest infancy he was 
left to the care of an excellent mother, by the death of his father. He first 
saw the horrors of war and felt the wrongs of oppression when Colonel 
Buford’s troops were massacred in his neighbourhood in 1780. He entered 
the army and suffered in the cause of freedom by imprisonment and the 
death of his mother while she was on an errand, of mercy. He studied law, 
and became one of the most eminent men in the western district of 
Tennessee, as an advocate and a judge. He w’as ever a controlling spirit in 
that region. He assisted in framing a state constitution for Tennessee, and 
was the first representative of that state in the federal congress. He became 
United States senator in 1797, and w’as soon afterguards appointed judge of 
the supreme court of his state. He set~ tled near Nashville, and for a long 
time was chief military commander in that region. When the War of 1812 
broke out he took the field, and in the capacitvof major-general he did good 
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“money-power” of the federalist mercantile classes, and antagonism 
towards all too conspicuous vested interests. 


The federal government was not by intention a democratic government. In 
plan and structure it had been meant to check the sweep and power of 
popular majorities. The senate, it was believed, would be a stronghold of 
conservatism, if not of aristocracy and wealth. The president, it was 
expected, would be the choice of representative men acting in the electoral 
college, and not of the people. The federal judiciary was looked to, with its 
virtually permanent membership, to hold the entire structure of national 
politics in nice balance against all disturbing influences, whether of popular 
impulse or of official overbearance. Only in the house of representatives 
were the people to be accorded an immediate audience and a direct means 
of making their will effective in affairs. The government had, in fact, been 
originated and organised upon the initiative and primarily in the interest of 
the mer~ cantile and wealthy classes. 


Hamilton, not only the chief administrative architect of the government, but 
also the author of the graver and more lasting parts of its policy in the 
critical formative period of its infancy, had consciously and avowedly 
sought to commend it by its measures first of all and principally to the 
moneyed classes— to the men of the cities, to whom it must look for 
financial support. That such a policy was eminently wise there can of 


course be no question. But it was not eminently democratic. There can be a 
moneyed aristocracy, but there cannot be a moneyed democracy. There 
were ruling classes in that day, and it was imperatively necessary that their 
interest should be at once and thoroughly enlisted. But there was a majority 
also, and it was from that majority that the nation was to derive its real 
energy and character. During the administrations of Washington and John 
Adams the old federal hierarchy remained virtually intact; the conservative, 
cultivated, propertied classes of New England and the South practically 
held the go vernment _ as their own. But with Jefferson there came the first 
assertion of the force which was to transform American politics — the force 
of democracy. 


The old federalist party, the party of banks, of commercial treaties, of 
conservative tradition, was not destined to live in a country every day 
develop- ing a larger “West,” tending some day to be chiefly “West.” For, 
as was to have been expected, the political example of the new states was 
altogether and unreservedly on the side of unrestricted popular privilege. _ 
In all of the original thirteen states there were at first important limitations 
upon the suffrage. In this point their constitutions were not copied by the 
new States ; these from the first made their suffrage universal. And their 
example reacted powerfully upon the East. Constitutional revision soon 
began in the old states, and constitutional revision in every case meant, 
among other things, an extension of the suffrage. Parties in the East 
speedily felt the change. No longer protected by a property qualification, 
aristocracies like that of New England, where the clergy and the lawyers 
held respectable people to~ gether in ordered party array, went rapidly to 
pieces, and popular majorities began everywhere to make their weight tell 
in the conduct of affairs. 


Monroe’s terms of office served as a sort of intermediate season for parties 
— a period of disintegration and germination. Apparently it was a time of 
political unity, an “ era of good feeling,” when all men were of one party 
and of one mind. But this was only upon the surface. 


By the presidential campaign of 1824 party politics were given a more 
definite form and direction. New England made it known that her candidate 
was John Quincy Adams; Clay was put forward by political friends in the 
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legislature of Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Illinois, and Ohio: the legis— 
lators of Tennessee and many state conventions in other parts of the country 
put Aidrew Jackson in nomination. The results of the election were not a 
little novel and startling. It had been a great innovation that a man hke 
Andrew Jackson should be nominated at all. No other candidate had ever 
been put forward who had not served a long apprenticeship and won 
honourable reputation as a statesman in the public service. There had even 
been established a sort of succession to the presidency. Jefferson had been 
Wash- ington s secretary of state; Madison, Jefferson’s; Monroe, 
Madison’s. In this line of succession John Quincy Adams was the only 
legitimate candidate for he was secretary of state under Monroe. Jackson 
had never been anything of national importance except a successful soldier. 
It was absolutely startling that he should receive more electoral votes than 
any of the other candidates. And yet so it happened. Jackson received 99 
votes, while only 84 were cast Crawford, 37 for Clay. It was perhaps 
significant, too, that these votes came more directly from the people than 
ever before. No one of the candidates having received an absolute majority 
of the electoral vote the election went into the house of representatives, 
where, with the aid ot ulay s iriends, Adams was chosen. It was then that 
the significance of the popular majority received its full emphasis. The 
friends of Jackson protested that the popular will had been disregarded, and 
their candidate shamefully, even corruptly, they believed, cheated of his 
rights. The dogma of popular sovereignty received a new and extraordinary 
application iraught with important consequences. Jackson, it was argued, 
being the choice of the people, was “ entitled ” to the presidency. From a 
constitutional point of view the doctrine was nothing less than 


revolutionary. It marked the rise of a democratic theory very far advanced 
beyond that of Jefferson’s party, and destined again and again to assert itself 
as against strict consti- tutional principle. 


The supporters of Jackson did not for a moment accept the event of the 
election of 1825 as decisive. The “sovereignty of the people” — that is, of 
the vote cast for Jackson should yet be vindicated. The new administra- 
tion was hardly seven months old before the legislature of Tennessee 
renewed its nomination of Jackson for the presidency. The “campaign of 
1828” may be said to have begun in 1825. For three whole years a contest, 
char- acterised by unprecedented virulence, and pushed in some quarters by 
novel and ominous methods, stirred the country into keen partisan 
excitement. A new discipline and principle of allegiance was introducecl 
into national politics. In New York and Pennsylvania there had already 
sprung into existence that machinery’ of local committees, nominating 
caucuses, primarieS’ and conventions with which later times have made us 
so familiar; and then, as now, this was a machinery whose use and reason 
for existence were revealed in the distribution of offices as rewards for 
party service. The chief masters of its uses were “Jackson men,” and the 
success of their party m 1828 resulted in the nationalisation of their 
methods./ 


JACKSON AND THE SPOILS SYSTEM 


_ Jackson came into office to devote himself at first to those who had 
elected him. Never before had the nation been under so professedly a party 
rule. Its subjection was proved by the removals from office of such as had 
served under the previous administrations. In all the forty years that had 
elapsed 
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since the opening of the government, the successive presidents had removed 


ir .r public f =-=;Xt;;:rThis ini?“ 
Ictt\t ftSSstato far from being unacceptable to the majority 


f +V, \o<-inn Tt was but lUst thev argued, that the inferior officers should 
be of t « liewfarthfsuperioh otherrW there could be no harmony’ 


A {Treat deal of stress, moreover, was laid upon the necessity of reforming 
,1 ^ A ° ° fvntinn the alle<Ted extravagance of Adams time having been 
‘rdri T ovtThe‘Ldt;le%tisis of Jackson, The clamour of the mmosition 
against either cause of removal can be conceived 


^The great question between the power of the state and the Power of tjm ^ 
oi-qi nnpn T’Irkson entered into it with concessions to the state. 


ESSifCliliisisS 


nnd annexing it in portions to the counties of the state (18-8 looUj. -r^ i- 
kme course/was taken bv Alabama and Mississippi m relation to the Indiai 
s ety,‘r. tVipir hnrdprs 11829-1830). In these circumstances, the position of 
the Serai governmcrn Sas ”>01 it had always undertaken to treat w.th the 
Indians to protect or to molest them, as the case might b , t , i event leaving 
thmi to the action of any separate part of the nation. Instead of maintaining 
this position in relation to the southern Indians, the P/esi-denTTipported 
by congress, yielded it altogether, upon the ground that the Cherokee 
Aconstitution was the erection of a new state wdhm the limits of Georgia 
and Alabama. It would have been well had Georgia contpted herself with 
the Indians thus surrendered to her. But she must needs inter- fere with the 
whites, the very missionaries of the Indian territory, and imprison henffi 
her S for not taking the oath of allegiance which she 


demanded (1831). Their case was carried before the Xhnted States suprenie 
coX which decided against the course of Georgia with regard to both mis- 
mTvcrlpq end Indians (1832) But the Indians obtained no redress, noi did 
lie miSo™ ries, untn abandoned their proceedings against the severe, gn 


‘e*Mnr?smous points in relation to the question between the states and the 


general governkenrhad arisen. The first “S? <?’ ^7 


foecember 1829) suggested a modification of the tariff adopted before It 
was another concession, on his part, to the state claims. BuU was not made 
without cause. The system of protection, once opposed and favoured by the 
North and by the South together, had emne to be a favourite of the North, 
and an object of opposition to the South But the result for t - present, so far 
as the tariff was concerned, consisted in a few ummpoitant modifications 
(May, 1830). 


the webster-h.\yne deb.^te; nullification in south CAROLINA 


At the same time a resolution before the senate was indefinitely postponed, 
after having elicited a remarkable debate upon the points at issue before the 
ponntrv It had been brought forward by Senator Foot, of Connecticut, 
mlTa/the cloS onhl pi-eviL year (December 29th, 1829), with a v.ew to 
some arrangement concerning the sale of the public lands. But the pu ic 
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lands were soon lost sight of in a discussion involving the relative powers 
of the states and the national government. Robert Y. Hayne, a senator ironi 
bouth Carolina, took the ground that a state possessed the right of nullifv- 
ing any act of congress which it should consider unconstitutional, inasmudr 
as the pvernment, vRereof congress was a part, resulted from a compact 
amongst the states. The opposite theory, that the government was estab- 
lished by the people of the United States as. a whole, and not by the states 
as separate members, was taken chiefly by Daniel Webster, some years 
before a representative of his native New Hampshire, at present a senator 
from Massachusetts. The great speech of Webster (January 26th-27th, 
18dU) was, without contradiction, the ablest plea that had ever been j ^ f 
national character as well as the national government. It decided the fact, so 


far as argument in the senate chamber could do that the pneral government, 
in its proper functions, is independent of all local insti- tutions. As a 
necessary consequence, the claim of a state to nullify an act of congrps fell 
to the ground. “I trust,” said Webster, near the beginning of the following 
year, the crisis has in some measure passed by.” It was not the last time, 
however, that he had to raise his powerful voice in the defence of the 
constitution. 


A year or more elapsed before the subject of the tariff was called up again, 
imyas tpn pcided by congress and the president to re/dse the provisions 
against which the bouth was still contending. Without abandoning the 
protective system, which, on the contrary, was distinctly maintained, the 
duties upon imny of tp protected articles were reduced, in order to satisfy 
the opponents ?; 1832). Far from diverting the storm, the action upon 


the tariff did but hasten its approach. The legislature of South Carolina 
summoned a convention of the state, which met at Columbia, under the 
presi- dency of Governor Hamilton (November 19th). A few days sufficed 
to pass an ordinance declaring ; 


_ That the several acts, and parts of acts, purporting to be laws for the 
imposing of duties on importation are unauthorised by the constitution of 
the United States, and violate the true intent and meaning th/eof, and are 
null and void, and no law, nor binding upon the state of South Carolina, its 
officers and citizens; and that it shall be the duty of the le<nslature to adopt 
such measures and pass such acts as may be necessarv to give full effect to 
this ordi- nance, and to prevent the enforcement and arrest the operation of 
the said acts, and parts of acts, of the congress of the United States within 
the limits of the state 


In nil this there wns nothing new to the nation. From the time when 
I\entu(Ay and Viiginia began upon a similar course, from the time when 
Mnssnehusetts nnd Connecticut continued it, down to the more recent nets 
of Georgin nnd of South Cnrolinn herself, nullification, in nominal if not in 


actual existpce, had stalked throughout the land. A state that felt itself 
aggrieved by the general government was very apt to take to resolutions, 
often to positive statutes, against the laws or the measures of the Union. But 
South Carolina went further than any of her predecessors : 


the people of South Carolina [concluded the ordinance of the convention! 
do further declare that we will not submit to toe application of force, on the 
part of the federal govern- ment, to reduce this state to obedience, but that 
we will consider the passage bv congress of 


hereby declared to be null and void, otherwise than throua:h the civil 
tribunals of the country, as inconsistent wdth the longer continuance of 
South Carolina in 


le Union, and that the people of this vState will forthwith proceed to 
organize a separate government. t’ 


This was something more than nullification ; it was secession. It has been 
very conmron to exclaim against the conduct of South Carolina. But with 
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the principles which she professed, supporting to’setow ste 
a so’vereign menAer of t must be the 

Xat was\dLmed injustice there is” sonietMng “hSImg 

In ?he aspec\ff \““pSAperUUng eights, evm thoujh 

If the the general government m, >e//“A 


EtraS“1£X WoAth’ 


/At-hpr mpn _ “more than one of his predecessors— would have doubted 
the cours 


igl“sUte%«eT/ national vessel to the support 
of the government officers in South Caiohna. 
No act of violent opposition to th® Jaws has yet been cornmm^ 


dared in a proclamation] ; but such a state of tin g imposed on me by the 
constitution. 


of this instrument to proclaim not oly that Je duty y 


to take care that the laws be faithfully execute , ^ i jie of ruin and disgrace 
to the 


of South Carolina that the course they are urged to pursue is one oi 
very state whose right they affect to support. 


The anneal to the South Carolinians was the more forcible m_ coming froin 
one of themselves, as it were; Jackson being °4 


Mdressing congress in an elaborate message (January 16_th PJ@/ 


dent Seuecl dmvn both nullification and secession, maintaining that the 
Jesuit ofTachTs ae same; since a state in which, by a V’\mpatjon of powe 


the constitutional authority of the federal ’ Sgress 
ciPt aside wants only the form to be independent of the Union, /congress 


responded, after some delay, by an enforcing f,’;‘><l’’ XcSUa‘*’ports°’ 
“ximJ was to secure the collectiou of the customs “ South Carolm/\/ 
united stood the government m sustaining itself against the SJJJ;® ^ ^ « it 
was defied Nor did it stand alone. One after another, the states, by legis 
Ktive or by individual proceedings, came out in support of the natio al 
principle. The principle of state sovereignty, that might port but for the 


extremity to which it had been pushed, seemed to ‘ ^ doned South Carolina 
was left to herself, even by her tn 


prone to take the same side. Only Virginia came forward appealing to the 
government as well as to South Carolina to be done with strife. 


^ The tariff was openly condemned by North “mlAmea\ 


Georgia; the last state proposing a southern convention, to take some meas 
ures of resistance to the continuance of a system so unconstitutional. It 
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becani6 plaiiiei and plainer that if South Carolina was to be brought to 
terms by any other way than by force, or if her sister states of the South 
were to be kept trom joining her sooner or later, it must be by some 
modification of the taiiii. A bill was brought forward in the house, but 
without any immediate result. Heniy Clay took the matter up in the senate. 
He had distinguished himself as the advocate of the Missouri Compromise. 
He was the author in consultation with others, of the tariff compromise. 
This proposed that the duties on all imports exceeding twenty per cent, 
should be reduced to that rate by successive diminutions through the next 
ten years (till June oOth, 18^). I wish, ’ said Clay, “to see the tariff 
separated from the politics of the coimtry, that business men may go to 
work in security with some prospect of stability in our laws.” Had there 
been no other motive foi his course, this would have been enough to stamp 
it with wisdom. Others felt as he ^ clid. Unlike the Missouri question, the 
tariff question was dis~ posed of without protracted struggles. The measure 


The Areopagus, 420. Cimon exiled, 423. The war with Corinth, 424. The 
Long Walls, 425. Cimon recalled, 427. The Five-Years’ Truce, 430. The 
confederacy becomes an empire. 431. Commencement of decline, 432. The 
greatness of Pericles, 435. A Greek federation planned, 436. 


CHAPTER XXV Athens at War (440-432 b.c.) 438 


Tlie Samian War, 438. The war with Corcyra, 439. The war with Potidaea 
and Macedonia, 444. 


was supported by very pneral approval, not excepting the representatives of 
South Carolina, at the head of whoin was Calhoun, lately surrendering the 
vice-presidency in order to represent his state in the senate. The 
compromise became a law (March 2nd), and South Carolina returned to her 
allegiance. “The lightning,’ as one of Clay’s correspondents wrote to hun, 
was “ drawn out from the clouds which were lowering over the country.” 


Like all other compromises, the tariff compromise did not bring about an 
absolute decision of the points of controversy. To the opponents of 
protection it abated the amount of protection. To the champions of the 
protective system it secured the right of laying duties, but at the same time 
decided against the expediency, if not the right, of excessive duties. As for 
the subject that lay behind the tariff, not concealed, but overtopping h by an 
immensity of height, this, too, was decided in the same general way. The 
subordination of the state to the nation was not defined. But it was 
established on principles which no nullification could disturb, and no 
secession break asunder, except in national ruin. 


Jackson’s struggle with the bank and the financial disorders 


Few matters are inore important to a nation — especially to a money- 
making nation — than its finance. This being in a sound condition, the 
course of government and of the people is so far smoothed and secured. But 
if it is disturbed, either by those in authority or by those engaged in specu- 
lations of their own, the whole country suffers. Time and again had these 
things been proved in the United States ; a fresh and a fearful proof was 
soon to occur. The administration of Jackson had but just begun (1829), 
when an attempt was made to interfere with the appointments in the United 
States Bank. The resistance of the bank is supposed to have excited the 
displeasure of the president, who, at all events, took occasion in his first 
message to throw out suggestions against the renewal of the bank charter, 
although this was not to expire for six or seven years to come. Congress, 
instead of complying with the presidential recommendation, showed a 
decided determination to sustain the bank. The next congress voted to 
renew the charter, but the president immediately interposed with a veto 
(July, 1832). Amidst many sound objections on his part was mingled much 


that must be set down as prejudice, not to say extravagance; he even went 
so far as to suppose the bank to be dangerous “ to our liberty and 
independence.” 
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Not content n-ith opposing the rechartermg j’- 


dptennined to humble it before its charter expired. To this, it must oe rnnfS 
Imwas hi some degree goaded by the unsparing bitterness with which his 
veto had been assailed. On the other hand, the tnmnphant reflec— tion of 
Jackson in 1832 by a large majority over Henry Clay, and ifth his rieht-hand 
man Martin Van Buren, for vice-president, assured him of a sup-pOTt 
which would not fail him in any measures he might pursue. In h/s next 
mpssae-e (‘December, 1832) he recommended the removal of the treasuiy 
deposits from the custody of the bank, but without obtaining the cfoperf ion 
of congress Things went on as they were until the early autumn of the 
follov - hig veAar when (September, 1833) the president amiounced to his 
cabinet his resolution to remove the deposits on his own responsibility, 
assigning for his principal reasons the electioneering procedures against his 
adnamis-tration “of which the bank was suspected, and the necessity of 
providing for sorne new method of managing the public revenue betore toe 
expiration of the charter incapacitated the bank from serving as it had 
hitherto done. The terms of the charter provided that the power of recalling 
the deposi lay with the secretary of the treasury. The secretary then “terJ. 
Duane, declined to have anything to do wito the removal ^ 


wards he was displaced to make room for Roger B. Taney, toen attorney 
general and subsequently chief-justice of the United States. The new secre- 
tary not sharing the scruples of his predecessor, issued 


the/removal of the deposits at the time indicated by the Resident (O^tobf 
1st) . 


Of the agitation attending these events it is difficult to conceive a this 
distance’ of time. If we account for the suspicions of the president against 


the bank, there still remain the accusations fr^ the bank and from its friends 
against the president to be explained. Had Jackson declare himself the lord 
and master of the United States, there could s^rcely have been a greater 
uproar. In the senate, at the instigation of Henry Clay, a resolve’ was 
adopted, “that the president, in the in relation to the public revenue, has 
assumed upon himself power not conferred by the constitution and laws, 
but m derogation of both (March 1834). The same day Daniel Vtobster 
remarked. Let all who mean to die as they live, citizens of a free country, 
stand together for the supremacy of the laws.” Against the sentence of the 
senate, passed upon him without a hearing, the president issued a protest, as 
a substitute for that defence which” said he, “I have not been allowed to 
present in the (Ap^ So one extreme led to another, until, near three years 
later, it was made a party measure to expunge from the records of the 


senate the resolution of censure (January, 1837). _.^ ^e. 


As for the bank itself, it “waged war,’ said the president afterwards, “upon 
the people, in order to compel them to submit to its demands. it certainly 
appeared to do so; but the course taken by it was quite as much a defensive 
as an offensive one. The loss of the deposits involved ^ con~ traction of 
loans. These contractions affected other banks, which were obliged to 
curtail their ovm operations, until credit sank, capitalists lulled, and 
labourers ceased to be employed. The sufferers turned against both sides a 
part against the bank, which was represented as a monstrous despotism , a 
part against the president, who was represented as an equally monstrous 
despot. We seem to read of a nation gone wild, m readmg of these things 


as they are told bv their contemporaries. . ^r i 
While individuals were suffering, the government was m a state of reple- 


tion. Not only was the public debt entirely paid off (1835), but a large 
balance 
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was left in the banks to which the public moneys had been transferred from 
the United States Bank. It w’as resolved by the administration to deposit, as 
the phrase went, all but a reserve of 85,000,000 with the states, to be used 
accordmg to their different circumstances (1836). A sum of 828,000,000 
was thus distributed, the states generally understanding that the share which 
each received was its ovm, not merely to be employed but to be retained 
(1837). Nothing was ever recalled by the government, great as its 
embarrassments soon became. 


Into the old fissure between the North and the South a new wedge was 
driven duri the present period. The action, hitherto confined to meetings 
and memorials, extended itself in publications, pamphlets, and newspapers, 
of which the movements were no longer occasional, but continuous and 
sys tematic (1832). This was abolitionism, so called from its demands that 
slavery should be abolished, and this immediately, without reference to the 
constitution or the institutions of the South, to the claims of the master or 
the fortunes of the slave. T\ hatever its motives, its course was professedly 
unscrupulous, _ sparing neither the interests against which it was directed 
nor those which it was intended to sustain. An immediate reaction arose in 
the North. Meetings were held, mobs were gathered against the places 
where the abolitionists met and the offices whence they issued their pro- 
ductions (1834). Then the tumult spread to the South. The mails thither 
were burdened with papers intended to excite a general insurrection, or at 
least a general alarm. As a natural consequence, the post-offices were 
broken into and the obnoxious publications destroyed (1835). That portion 
of the South which had begun of its ovm accord to move towards the 
abolition of slavery was at once arrested; while that other portion, always 
attached to slavery, began to talk of non-intercourse and of disunion. The 
matter was taken up by government, beginning with the president, who 
recommended a law to prohibit the use of the mail for the circulation of 
incendiary docu- ments. So embittered did congress become as to refuse to 
receive memorials upon the subject of slavery, a subject often before 


provocative of angry passages, but never until now considered, too delicate 
to be approached (1836). Abolitionism had resulted in conservatism, and 
that of a stamp as yet un~ known to the most consen/ative. 


Relations with the Indians were frequently disturbed. The process of 
removing them to the west of the Mississippi continued a cause of disorder 
and of strife. A war with the Sacs and Foxes, under Black Hawk, broke out 
on the northwest frontier, but was soon brought to an end by a vigorous 
campaign on the part of the United States troops and the militia, under 
Generals Scott and Atkinson (1832). Another war arose vdth the Seminoles, 
under their chief Osceola, in Florida. It was attended by serious losses from 
the beginning (1835). On the junction of the Creeks with the Seminoles, 
affairs grew still worse, the war extending into Georgia and Alabama 
(1836). The Creeks were subdued under the directions of General Jessup; 
but the Seminoles continued in arms amidst the thickets of Florida for many 
years. 


Occasional disturbances occurred in foreign relations, especially respect= 
ing the indemnities still due on account of spoliations of American 
commerce. These were gradually arranged, Denmark (1830) and Naples 
(1834) meeting the claims of long standing against them; the more recent 
demands against Portugal and Spain being also satisfied, though not by 
immediate payments 


(1832, 1834) ._ 


The relations with France were more precarious. After twenty or thirty 
years’ unavailing negotiation with the governments of Napoleon and his 
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Bourbon successors, a treaty was concluded with the 


Philippe, acknowledging the American claims to the amount of about 
Ab,OU(J,- 000 (Julv 1831). Three years afterwards the French chambers 
rejected the bill for the execution of the treaty (1834). Meantime the United 
States gov— ernment had drawn a draft for the amount of the first instalment 
propopd to be paid by France, but only to have the draft protested. Thus 
doubly ag~ grieved, the administration proposed to congress the 
authorisation of reprisals upon French property, in case immediate 
provision for the fulfilment of the treaty should not be made by the French 
chambers (December, 1834). Ilhe mere proposal, though unsupported by any 
action of congress was received as an affront in France, the French minister 
at ashmgton being recalled, and the American minister at Paris being 
tendered his passports. _ At this ciisis Great Britain offered her mediation. 
It was accepted; but, without waiHng for its exercise, the French 
government resolved to execute the treaty, ihe news came in May, 1836, 
that the $5,000,000 were paid. , 


A treaty of reciprocity had been concluded with Russia and Belgium, ana 
everywhere the American flag commanded the highest respect. Two new 
states (Arkansas and Michigan) had been added to the Union. The original 
thirteen had doubled, and great activity prevailed m every part of the 
republic. Satisfaction with the administration generally prevailed, and it was 
understood that Van Buren would continue the policy of his predecessor, if 
elected. He received a large majority but the people, having failed to elect a 
vice-president, the senate chose Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, who had 
been a candidate with Van Buren, to fill that station. 


Much excitement was produced and bitter feelings were engendereci 
towards President Jackson by his last official act. A circular was issued 
from the treasury department on the 11th of July, 1836, requiring Ml 
collectors of the public revenue to receive nothing but gold and silver in 
payment. This was intended to check speculations in the public lands, but it 
also bore heavily upon every kind of business. The “specie circular” was 
denounced, and so loud was the clamour that towards the close of the 
session in 1837 both houses of congress adopted a partial repeal of it. 
Jackson refused to sign the bill, and by keeping it in his possession until 
after the adjournment of congress prevented it becoming a law. On the 4th 
of March, 1837, yie retired from public life, to enjoy that repose Avhich an 


exceedingly active career entitled him to. He was then seventy years of 
age.e 


JAMES PARTON’S PORTRAIT OF ANDREW JACKSON 


People may hold what opinions they will respecting the merits or impor-= 
tance of this man, but no one can deny that his invincible popularity is 
worthy of consideration; for what we lovingly admire, that, in some degree, 
we are. It is chiefly as the representative man of the Fourth-of-July, or 
combative-rebellious period of American history, that he is interesting to 
the student of human nature. And no man will ever be able quite to 
comprehend Andrew Jackson who has not personally known a Scotch- 
Irishman. More than he was anything else, he was a North-of-Irelander. His 
father, his forefathers, his relatives in Carolina, had all walked the lowlier 
paths of life, and aspired to no other. This poor, gaunt, and sickly orphan 
places himself at once upon the direct road to the higher spheres. He lived 
in an atmosphere of danger and became habituated to self-reliance. Always 
escaping, he learned to confide implicitly in his star. 


THE FIRST RAILWAY TRAIN IN AMERICA (From the painting by E. L. 
Henry, in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington) 
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General Jackson’s appointment-and-removal policy I consider an evil so 
great and so difficult to remedy, that if all his other public acts had been 
perfectly wise and right, this single feature of his administration would 
suffice to render it deplorable rather than admirable. I must avow explicitly 
the belief that, notwithstanding the good done by General Jackson during 
his presidency, his elevation to power was a mistake on the part of the 
people of the United States. The good which he effected has not continued, 
while the evil which he began remains. 


Men of books contemplate with mere wonder the fact that during a period 
when Webster, Clay, Calhomi, WTrt, and Preston were on the public stage, 
Andrew Jackson should have been so much the idol of the American people 
that all those eminent men united could not prevail against him in a single 
instance. Autocrat as he was, Andrew Jackson loved the people, the com- 
mon people, the sons and daughters of toil, as truly as they loved him, and 
he believed in them as they believed in him. He was in accord with his 
generation. He had a clear perception that the toiling millions are not a class 
in the community. He knew and felt that government should exist only for 
the benefit of the governed ; that the strong are strong only that they may 
aid the weak; that the rich are rightfully rich only that they may so combine 
and direct the labours of the poor as to make labour more profit- able to the 
labourer. He did not comprehend these truths as they are demon- strated by 
Jefferson and Spencer, but he had an intuitive and instinctive perception of 
them. And in his most autocratic moments he really thought that he was 
fighting the battle of the people and doing their will while baffling the 
purposes of their representatives. If he had been a man of knowledge as 
well as force, he would have taken the part of the people more effectually, 
and left to his successors an increased power of doing good, instead of 
better facilities for doing harm. He appears always to have meant well. But 
his ignorance of law, history, politics, science, of everything which he who 
governs a country ought to know, was extreme. He was imprisoned in his 
ignorance, and sometimes raged round his little, dim inclosure like a tiger in 
his den. 


The calamity of the United States has been this : the educated class have not 
been able to accept the truths of the democratic creed. They have followed 
the narrow, conservative, respectable Hamilton — not the large, liberal, 


progressive Jefferson. But the people have instinctively held fast to the 
Jeffersonian sentiments. Hence, in this country, rmtil very recently, the men 
of books have had little influence upon public affairs. To this most 
lamentable divorce between the people and those who ought to have been 
worthy to lead them, and who would have led them if they had been worthy, 
we are to attribute the elevation to the presidency of a man whose 
ignorance, whose good intentions, and whose passions combined to render 
him, of all conceivable human beings, the most unfit for the office. But 
those who concur in the opinion that the administration of Andrew Jackson 
did more harm than good to the country — the harm being permanent, the 
good evanescent — should never for a moment forget that it was the people 
of the United States who elected him to the presidency.? 


VAN buren’s administration; the panics of 1837 


Martin Van Buren, the eighth president of the United States, seemed to 
stand, at the time of his inauguration — on the 4th of March, 1837 — at the 
opening of a new era. All of his predecessors in the high office of chief 
magis- 
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trate of the republic had been descended of Britons, and were engaged in 
the old struggle for independence. Van Buren was of Dutch clescpit, and 
was born after the great conflict had ended and the birth of the nation had 
occurred. But at the moment when Mr. Van Buren entered the presidential 
mansion as its occupant the business of the country was on the verge of a 
terrible convulsion and utter prostration. The distressing effects of the 
removal of the public funds from the United States Bank, m 1833 and 1834, 
and the operations of the “specie circular,” had disappeared, m a measure, 
but as the remedies for the evil were superficial, the cure was only apparent. 
_ lire chief remedy had been the free loaning of the public money to 


individuals bv the state deposit banks; but a commercial disease was thus 
produced, more disastrous than the panic of 1833-1834. A sudden 
expansion of the papei currency was the result. The state banks which 
accepted these deposits supposed they would remain undisturbed until the 
government should need them for its use. Considering them as so much 
capital, they loaned their own funds freely. But in January, 1836, congress, 
as we have seen had authorised the secretary of the treasury, to distribute all 
the public funds, except $5,000,000, among the several states, according to 
their representation. The funds were accordingly taken from the deposit 
banks, after the ls_t ot January, 1837, and these banks being obliged to 
curtail their loans, a serious 


pecuniary embarrassment was produced. . ^ e 


The immediate consequences of such _ multiplied facilities for obtaining 
bank loans were an immensely increased importation of foreign goods, 
inor- dinate stimulation of all industrial pursuits and internal 
improvements, and the operation of a spirit of speculation, especially in real 
estate, which assumed the features of a mania, in 1836. A hundred cities 
ivere founded and a thousand villages were “laid out” on broad sheets of 
paper, and made the basis of vast money transactions. Borrowed capital was 
thus diverted from its sober, legitimate uses to the fostering of schemes as 
unstat’ as vater, and as unreal in their fancied results as dreams of faiiy- 
land. Overtiading and speculation, which had relied for support upon 
continued bank loans, were suddenly checked by the necessary bank 
contractions, on account of the removal of the government funds from their 
custody ; and during March and April 1837, there were mercantile failures 
in the city of New York alone to the amount of more than .6100,000,000.1 
Fifteen months before [December 18351 property to the amount of more 
than $20,000,000 had been destroyed by fire in the city of New A^ork, 
when 529 buildings were consumed. The effects of these failures and losses 
were felt to the remotest Borders of the Union, and credit and confidence 
were destroyed. 


Early in May, 1837, a deputation from the merchants and bankers of New 
York waited upon the president, and solicited him to defer the collection of 
duties on imported goods, rescind the “specie circular,” and to call an 
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extraordinary session of congress to adopt relief measures._ The president 
declined to act on their petitions. When his determination was known, all 
the banks in New A^ork suspended specie payments (May 10th, 1837), and 
their example was speedily followed throughout the country. On the 16th of 
May the legislature of New AMrk passed an act authorising the sus- 
pension of specie payments for one year. The measure embarrassed the 
general government, and it was unable to obtain gold and silver to discharge 
its own obligations. The public good now demanded legislative relief, and 
an extraordinary session of congress was convened by the president on the 


‘ In two days houses in New Orleans stopped payment, owing an aggregate 
of .227,000,000; and in Boston i6S failures took place in six months. 
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Ath of September. During a session of forty-three days it did little for the 
general relief, except the passage of a bill authorising the issue of treasury 
notes, not to exceed in amount $10,000,000.“ « 


REPUDIATION IN MISSISSIPPI 


While the national finances were slowly recovering themselves, the state 
finances, with some exceptions, appeared to be on the brink of ruin. The 
states had run a race of extravagance and hazard unparalleled in American 
history. In the two years preceding the commercial crisis the issue of state 
stocks — that is, the amount of money borrowed by the states — “was 
nearly $100,000,000. The inevitable consequences followed. While such as 


had anything to support their credit were deeply bowed, those that had 
nothing — those that had borrowed not so much to develop their resources 
as to supply the want of resources — fell, collapsed and shattered. Some 
states — Mary- land (January, 1842) and Pennsylvania (August, 1842) — 
paid the interest on their debts only by certificates, and by those only 
partially. Others — Indiana (July, 1841), Arkansas (July, 1841), and Illinois 
(January, 1842) — made no payment at all. Two — Michigan (January, 
1842) and Louisiana (December, 1842) — ceased not merely to pay but in 
part to acknowledge their dues, alleging that the frauds or failures of their 
agents, from which they had unquestionably suffered, released them from at 
least a portion of their obligations. 


But in this, as in every other respect, in extent as well as in priority of 
insolvency, Mississippi took the lead. As early as January, 1841, Governor 
McNutt suggested to the legislature the “repudiating the sale of five 
millions of the bonds of the year 1838, on account of fraud and illegality.” 
Even if the sale was a fraudulent one, which many in as well as out of 
Mississippi denied, the penalty attached not to the bondholders, who had 
paid their money in good faith that it would be returned to them, but to the 
bank com- missioners by whom the bonds were sold, or to the bank itself, 
by which the commissionera had been appointed. At all events, Mississippi 
deliberately repudiated her debts (1842). Her example was imitated at the 
same time by the neighbouring territory of Florida. 


Eight states and a territory were thus sunk into bankruptcy, some of them 
into what was worse than bankruptcy. It was not, of course, without dis~ 
honour or without injury to the Union of which they were members. When 
a national loan was attempted to be effected abroad, not a bidder could be 
found for it, or for any part of it, in all Europe (1842). This was but a trifle, 
however, amid the storm of reproach that swelled against the United States. 
“I do not wonder,” wrote the Boston clergyman William Ellery Channing, “ 
that Europe raises a cry of indignation against this country ; I wish it could 
come to us in thunder.” Nor did it seem undeserved by the nation, as a 
whole, when Florida, still repudiating its debt as a territory, was admitted as 
a state (1845). Against this sign of insensibility on the part of the nation 
there were happily to be set some proofs of returning honour on the part of 


the states, Pennsylvania taking the lead in wiping away her debts and her 
stains (1845). 


1 In his message to congress at this session the president proposed the 
establishment of an independent treasury for the safe-keeping of the public 
funds and their entire and total separation from banking institutions. This 
scheme met with vehement opposition. The bill passed the senate, but was 
lost in the house. It was debated at subsequent sessions, and finally became 
a law on the 4th of July, 1840. This is kno-nm as the Sub-Treasury Scheme. 
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TEXAS SECEDES FROM MEXICO 


One of the later communications of President Jackson to congress had been 
upon the subject of Texas and its independence. He was decided m 
recommending caution, for reasons which will presently appear (Decernber, 
1836). But, congress declaring its recognition of the new state, Jackson 
assented in the last moments of his administration. A quarter of a century 
before parties from the United States began to cross over to join m the 
Mexican struggle against Spain (1813). It was then uncertain whethei Texas 
formed a part of Mexico or of Louisiana, the boundaiy being undeter-= 
mined until the time of the treaty concerning Florida (1819-1821). At that 
time Texas was distinctly abandoned to Spain, from whose possession it 
immediately passed to that of her revolted province of Mexico. Soon after, 
on Mexican invitation, a number of colonists from the United States, under 


the lead of Stephen F. Austin, of Missouri, undertook to settle the still 
unoccu- pied territory (1821). It was no expedition to phmder or to destroy, 
but what it professed to be — to colonise. Notwithstanding the difficulties 
of the enterprise itself, as well as those created by the continual changes in 
the Mexican government, it prospered to such a degree that several 
thousand settlers were gathered in during the ten years ensuing. 


Strong in their numbers, stionger still in their energies, the Texans aspired 
to a more definite organisation than they possessed. Without any purpose, at 
least professed, of revolution, they formed a constitution, and sent Austin to 
ask the admission of Texas, as a separate state, into the Mexican republic 
(1833). This was denied, and Austin thrown into prison. But no outbreak 
followed for more than two years. Then the Mexican government, resolving 
to reduce the Texans to entire submission, despatched a force to arrest the 
officers under the state constitution, and to disarm the people. The Texan 
Lexington was Gonzales, where the first resistance was made (September 
28th, 1835). The Texan Philadelphia was a place called Washington, where 
a convention declared the independence of the state (March 2nd, 1836) and 
adopted a constitution (March 17th). The Texan Saratoga and Yorktown, 
two in one, was on the shores of the San Jacinto, where General Houston, 
commander-in-chief of the insurgents, gained a decisive victory over the 
Mexican president, Santa Anna (April 21st). Six months afterwards 
Houston was chosen president of the republic of Texas. In his inaugural 
speech he expressed the desire of the people to join the United States. 
Nothing could be more natural. With few exceptions, they were emigrants 
from_ the land to which they wished to be reunited. The cession of the 
Louisiana claims to Texas in the Florida treaty had been vehemently 
opposed by many who would therefore be earnest to recover the territory 
then surrendered. Again and again was the effort made by the United States 
to get back from Mexico what had been ceded to Spain (1825-1835). But 
the very fact that slavery existed in Texas was a strong reason with another 
considerable party in the North to oppose its admission to the Union. In 
their eyes, the Texans seemed a wild and lawless set, unfit to share in the 
established institutions of the United States. To these objections must be 
added one, very generally entertained, on account of the claim of Mexico to 
the Texan territory. Not- withstanding various complications, the 
independence of Texas was recog- nised by the United States, as has been 


mentioned, leaving the project of annex— ation to the future. When Texas, 
soon after the opening of Van Buren’s administration, presented herself for 
admission to the Lfnion, her offers were declined, and then withdrawn 
(1837). 
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TROUBLES WITH CANADA 


The attention of the country was turned in another direction. An insur- 
rection in Canada was immediately supported by American parties, one of 
whom, in company with some Canadian refugees, after pillaging the New 
York arsenals, seized upon Navy Island, a British possession in the Niagara 
river. The steamer Caroline, engaged in bringing over men, arms, and stores 
to the island, was destroyed, though at the time on the American shore by a 
British detachment (December, 1837). The deed was instantly avowed by 
the niinister of Great Britain at Y/Aashington as an act of self-defence on the 
British side. Three years afterwards (November, 1840) one Alexander 
McLeod, sheriff of Niagara, in Canada, and as such a participator in the 
destruc— tion of the Caroline, was arrested in New York on the charge of 
murder, an American having lost his life when the steamer was destroyed. 
The British government demanded his release, in doing which they were 
sustained by the United States administration, on the ground that McLeod 
was but an agent or soldier of Great Britain. _ But the authorities of New 
York held fast to their prisoner, and brought him to trial. Had harm come to 
him, his government stood pledged to declare war; but he was acquitted for 


want of proof (1841). Congress subsequently passed an act requiring that 
similar cases should be tried only before United States courts. The release 
of McLeod did not settle the affair of the Caroline; this still remained. There 
were, or there had been, other difficulties upon the Maine frontier, where 
the boun- dary line had never yet been run. Collisions took place, and 
others, between the Maine militia and the British troops, had been but just 
prevented. 


Harrison’s and tyler’s administration 


A national whig convention had been held at Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania 
on the fourth of December (1839), when General ‘William Henry Harrison’ 
of Ohio, the popular leader in the northwest, in the Wffir of 1812, was 
nomi- nated for president, and John Tyler, of ‘V\irginia, for vice-president. 
Never before was the country so excited by an election, and never before 
was a presi-— dential contest characterised by such demoralising 
proceedings.“ The gov~ ernment, imder Mr. ‘Van Buren, being held 
responsible by the opposition for the business depression which yet brooded 
over the country, public speakers arrayed vast masses of the people against 
the president, and Harrison and Tyler were elected by overwhelming 
majorities. And now, at the close of the first fifty years of the republic, the 
population had increased from three and a half millions, of all colours, to 
seventeen millions. A magazine writer of the day, in the Democratic 
Revieio, in comparing several administrations, remarked that “the great 
events of Mr. Van Buren’s administration, by which it will hereafter be 
known and designated, are the divorce of bank and state in the fiscal affairs 
of the federal government, and the return, after half a century of deviation, 
to the original design of the constitution.” 


” Because General Harrison lived in the West and his residence was 
associated with pioneer life, a log-cabin became the symbol of his party. 
These cabins were erected all over the coun- try, in which meetings were 
held; and, as the hospitality of the old hero was symbolised by a barrel of 
cider, made free to all visitors or strangers, who “never found the latch- 
string of his log-cabin drawn in,” that beverage was dealt out unsparingly to 
all who attended the meetings m the cabins. These meetings were scenes of 


carousal, deeply injurious to all who participated in them, and especially to 
the young. Thousands of drunkards in after years dated their departure from 
sobriety to the “hard-cider” campaign of 1840, 
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Harrison was then an old man, having passed almost a month beyond the 
acfo of sixty-eight years. Precisely one month after he uttered his oatti ot 
office the new president died, on the 4th day of April, 1841. _Ħi 


In accordance with the provisions of the constitution the vice-president 
became the official successor of the deceased president and on the 6th ot 
April the oath of office was administered to John Tyler. He retained the 
cabinet appointed by President Harrison until September following, when 
all but 


the secretary of state resigned. . 


The extraordinary session of congress called by President Harnsori com~ 
menced its session on the appointed day (iHay 31st, 1841) anc. continued 
until the 13th of September following. The Sub-Treasury Act was repealed 
and a general Bankrupt Law was enacted. This humane law accomplished a 
material benefit. Thousands of honest and enterprising men had been 
crushed by the recent business revulsion, and were so laden with debt as to 
be hopelessly chained to a narrow sphere of action. The law relieved them ; 
and while it bore heavily upon the creditor class, for a while, its operations 
were beneficent and useful. When dishonest men began to make it a 
pretence for cheating, it was repealed. But the chief object sought tn be 
obtained during this session, namely, the chartering of a bank of the Lnited 
States, was not achieved. Two separate bills for that purpose were vetoed by 


the president, who, like Jackson, thought he perceived great evils to be 
appre hended from the workings of such an institution. The course of the 
president was vehemently censured by the party in power, and the last veto 
led to the dissolution of his cabinet. Mr. Webster patriotically remained at 
his post, for great public interests would have suffered by his withdrawal at 
that time. 


The year 1842 was distinguished by the return of the United States explor- 
ing expedition under Lieutenant Wilkes, the settlement of the northeastern 
boundary question by the Ashburton Treaty, essential modifications of the 
tariff, and domestic difficulties in Rhode Island.“ 


The Treaty of Washington, [or Ashburton Treaty] ratified by the senate 
(Auo-ust 20th), embraced almost every subject of dissension with Great 
Britain, It settled the northeastern boundary; it put down the claim to a right 
of visit, and in such a way as to lead to the denial of the claim by European 
powers Wio had previously admitted it. Such were the advantages gamed 
by the United States on both these points, the leading ones of the treaty, that 
it was styled in England the Ashburton Capitulation. The treaty also 
provided for the mutual surrender of fugitives from justice; an object of 
great impor- tance, considering the recent experiences on the Canada 
frontier. For the affair of the Caroline, an apology, or what amounted to one, 
was made by the British minister. Even the old quarrel about impressment 
was put to rest, not by the treaty, but by a letter from Webster to Ashburton, 
repeating the rule originally laid down by Jefferson that “ the vessel being 
American shall be evidence that the seamen on board are such,” adding, as 
the present and future principle of the American government, that “ in every 
regularly docu mented American merchant vessel, the crew who navigate 
it will find their protection in the fiag which is over them.” In short, every 
difficulty with Great Britain was settled by the treaty, or by the 
accompanying negotiations, except one, the boundary of Oregon, on which 
no serious difference had as yet 


appeared.,.., ^^. 


Difficulties in Rhode Island originated m a movement to adopt a state 
constitution of government, and to abandon the old charter given by Charles 
II, in 1663, under which the people had been ruled for one hundred and 


eighty years. Disputes arose concerning the proper method to be pursued in 
making 
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the change, and these assumed a serious aspect. Two parties were formed) 
known, respectively, as the “suffrage” or radical party, the other as the law- 
and-order or conservative party. Each formed a constitution, elected a 
governor and legislature, and finally armed (May and June, 1843) in 
defence of their respective claims. The “suffrage” party elected Thomas W 
Dorr governor, and the ‘ law-and-order ” party chose Samuel W. King for 
chief mapstrate. Dorr was finally arrested, tried for and convicted of treason 
p.d sentenced to imprisonment for life. The excitement having passed 
awav’ m a measure, he was releasecl in June, 1845, but was deprived of all 
the civil ngfits of a citizen. These disabilities were removed in the autumn 
of 1853 The state was on the verge of civil war, and the aid of federal troops 
had to be invoked to restore quiet and order. A free constitution, adopted by 
the law-and.-order party in November, 1842, to go into operation on the 
first luesday m May, 1843, was sustained, and became the law of the land.e 


THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS 


Othp states were organising themselves more peaceably. Arkansas the first 
stpe admitted since Missouri (June 15th, 1836), was followed bv (January 
26th, 1837). Wisconsin, organised as a single territory (1836), was presently 
divided as Wisconsin and Iowa (1838). Then Iowa was admitted a state 
(March 3rd, 1845) ; again in 1846, but not actually enter- ing until 1848. 
Florida also in 1845 became a member of the Union. 


All_ the while Texas remained the object of desire and of debate. The 
administration continued its negotiations, now with Mexico, deprecating the 
continuance of hostilities with Texas, and then again with Texas itself 


proposing new motives of alliance and new means of annexation with the 
Imitecl States. President Tyler was strongly in favour of consummating 


the annexation. But the North was growing more and more adverse to the 
plan. 


The annexpion of Texas was regarded as necessary to the interests of . 
avery, both in that country and in the United States. Not only was an 
immense _ market for slaves closed, but an immense refuge for slaves was 
opened, in case Texas should cease to be slaveholding. “Annexation” wrote 
John C. Calhoun, then secretary of state, “ was forced on the gov- ernment 
of pe United States in self-defence” (April, 1844). Such then was the 
motive of the secretaries and the president, all southern men ancl devotedly 
supported by the south, in striving for an addition to the slave- holding 
states in the shape of Texas. The more they strove on this ground the more 
they were opposed in the free states. It was the Missouri battle over again. It 
was more than that: in that, said the North, we contended against the 
adinission of one of our ovm territories, but in this contest we are npiting 
against the admission of a foreign state. 


Like all the other great differences of the nation, this difference concerning 
iexas was psceptible of compromise. Both senate and house united in pint 
lesolutions (March 1st, 1845). Texas assented to the terms of the reso- 
lutions (July 4th), and was soon after formally enrolled amongst the United 
btates of America (December 29th). The democratic party, espousing the 
poject of annexation before it was fulfilled, carried the election of James K. 
Polk as president and George M. Dallas as vice-president. They found the 
annexation of Texas accomplished. But the consequences were yet to be 
seen and borne. 
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WAR WITH MEXICO 
Mexico had all along declared the annexation ot by the United ^ 


would be an act of hostility. As soon as congress resohed upon t the 
Mexican minister at Washington demanded his passports (Alaich 6th, 
1845), aRCi tne MexfcaJi government suspended intercourse with the 
envoy of he United States (April 2nd). The cause was the occupation of a 
state wdiich they still claimed as a province of their own, notwithstanding it 
had tteen independent now for ntae ws, and as such recognised by several 
of the European powers in addition to the United States. AA ith the United 
States, the pieseiyatio of Texas was not the only cause of war._ Indeed, for 
the time, it ^ cause at all according to the administration. If there was any 
disposition to take up arms, it came from what the president styled the 
system of msult and spoliation” under which Americans had long been 
suffering merchants losingtheir property, and sailors their liberty, by 
seizures on Mexican wateis and in Alexican ports. In spite of a treaty, now 
fomteen yeais old (1831), 


AMTYannexiiMTSal°H\ States govermnent imderstood the terri- 


tory to extend as far as the Rio Grande. For considering this the boundary 
there were two reasons: one, that the Texans hacl proclauned it such, anc 
the other, that it was apparently implied to be such m the treaty ceding the 
country west of the Sabme to Spain, a quarter of a century before 
According-= ly American troops were moved to Corpus Chnsti (August, 
1845), and, six months afterwards (Alarch, 1846), to the Rio Grancle with 
orders to repe any invasion of the Texan territory which might be attempted 
by the Mexican forces.” On the other side, Alexico protested altogether 
against the line of the Rio Grande. The river Nueces, according to Mexican 


authority, was the bomidary of Texas. Even supposing Tpas sun-endered by 
the Alexicans, which it was not, they still retained the territory between the 
Nueces ami the Rio Grande — a territory containing but few settlements, 
and those not Texan, but purely Alexican. In support of this position, the 
Mexican general Arista was ordered to cross the Rio Grande and defend 


the country against the invader (April, 1846). jr 


During these movements a mission was sent from the liiuted btates to 
Mexico (November, 1845). The minister went authorised to propose and to 
carry out an adjustment of all the difficulties between the two coun- tries. 
But ‘he was refused a hearing— the Mexican government, fresh Iroin one 
of its revolutions, insisting that the question of Texas must be disposecUt, 
and on Mexican terms, before entering upon any general negotiations, ihe 
bearer of the olive branch was obliged to return (Alarch, 1846). As the 
Ameri-— can troops, some three thousand strong, under General Taylor, 
appioachecl the Rio Grande, the mhabitants retired, at one place, Point 
Isabel, burning their dwellings. This certainly did not look much like being 
on American or on Texan ground. But Taylor, obedient to his orders, kept 
on, imtil he took post by the Rio Grande, opposite the Alexican _ tovm of 
Alatamoros (Alarch 28th, 1846). There, about a month later (April 24th), he 
was thus addressed by the Alexican general Arista: “Pressed and forced mto 
war we enter into a struggle which we cannot avoid without being 
unfaithful to what is most sacred to men.” A Alexican force was 
simultaneously sent across the stream, to what the Americans considered 
their territory A squadron of dragoons, sent by Taylor to reconnoitre the 
Alexican, fell in with a much superior force, and, after a skirmish, 
surrendered. The next 
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day but one, Taylor, as previously authorised by his government called uoon 
the states of Texas and Louisiana for five thousand vohmteers Afsln s s the 
news reached Washington, the president informed congress dmt ° wsr 
exists, and exists by the act of Mexico herself” (May 11th) Congress took 
the same gromid and gave the president authority to call fiftv\housand vo 


unteers m o the field (May 13th). It was ten days later but of course before 
any tidings of these proceedings could have been received thqt made a 
formal declaration of war (Mav 23rdt TAp Mxico 


nation began hostilities must forever depend upon the question of\he Texan 


summer Demie. If, on the contrary, it was the Rio Grande the Mexinn“ as 
President Polk asserted, were the aggressors. But there is no possible wav 
of deciding which river it was that formed the actual bounda?? “ Se Lser 


Te?af suppSed’bt “11 is as reasonable as the declaration of 
exas, supported by the United States, that it was the Rio Grande, 


TT u T Q? between which hostilities commenced were both ‘small the 
United States army being the smaller of the two. But this disparitv was as 
nothing compared with that between the nations. The United States went to 
war with Mexico veiy much as they would have gone to war S one m 


ernSent\nor annvToMf f? f Mo^en by revolutions, had neither gov-erimrent 
nor army to defend her ; there were officials, there were soldiers 


f^ tbpTv™ strength, no efficiency in either. Doubtless Mexico trusted to the 
divisions of her enemy, to the opposition which parties in the United 


States would make to the war. But the parties of the United States were one. 
111 contrast with the parties of Mexico. scares were 


On anothCT point the Mexicans coiilcl build up better foimded hones At 
the very time that hostilities opened between the United States and Mex-co 
there was serious danger of a rupture between the United States and Great 


Thoseof flpTf distant territory of Oregon Thc“se of the United States were 
based, first, upon American voyages to the 


which thf made by Captain Gray, in the Columbia, from ® Sreat river of the 
northwest took its name (1792) ° secondlv 


XrU UoT’ a Tttf U “e western 


snores (1503) and thirdly upon an expedition imder Captain Lewis and 
United States army, by whom the Missouri was 

the Columbia descended to the Pacific Ocean 

( 803 1806). Against these the British govermnent asserted various claims 
of discovery and occupancy. Twice the two nations agreed to a iohit poS 
Sion of the country m dispute (1818, 1827); twice the United States prSS 

a dividing line, once under Monroe, and again under Tyler. The reiection 
of the latter proposal had led to a sort of war-cry,i during the presidential 
election then pending (1844), that Oregon must be held.“ PresXt Polk 
ewed the offer, but on less favourable terms, and it was rejected (1845) 

tlm TemlfmCn/ recommpdation, a twelvemonths’ notice, preliminary to 
Uie termination of the_ existing arrangements concerning the occupation of 
Orepn, was formally given by the United States government (1846). Mean- 
ile emigration to Oregon had been proceeding on so large a scale during 
imon Jhi’f thousands of Americans settled 

w qi’ 1 was a grave juncture, therefore, that had arrived. But 

bv proposals, now emanating from Great Britain, 


oy vliicli the line of forty-nine degrees was constituted the boundary; the 


[ Fifty-four forty or fight,” referring to the boundary claimed at 54° 40’.] 
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right of navigating waTwith Great Britatn/h/ddition 
lit. Lt/air enSS 


S t?XSa”Ast S«re’l.n£jv» antagonists so much then- 
‘m“trMexicangepal^istaco M^m 


position, afterwards called with the bulk of his troops at 
Brown (May 3rd). General y marched back to the relief 
Point Isabel. Having made sure of that post, marcn 

of Fort Brown, and on gth) With a force so much inferior 
8th) and at Hesaca de la Palma ( y excited for its safety, the 
that the most serious actions. Such was the effect upon the 
Americans came off victois n Grande and even retreated 


C eC C 


Mexicans that they =“ carrying the to some distance on^thei s de 
[latanioros (May 18th). A 


war into the enemy s countiy, P^n ^ indeed for plans, the war 
Lg the news of the 

being wholly v | \iation Even the opponents of the war 

first victories aroused their sympathies to the brave 

f /“X rCrica’n™?’ wrem 

lltMfoiSquLtos^ nmSbefs for which it was positively difficult to 
°TMj?Angth, with coffierably — Aaylm .lenf oE 


supported by Generals . ,r ° p^rt^of Mexico, was taken after a 


Monterey, a very P W CpSdia (September 21st-23rd). 

three days’ resistance tmd Subsequently Taylor inarched south— 
An armistice of several ,, a pS“of ‘roops to take part 
wardastaraspctoria;bu on ffie iecaUot ap’ 

in other operatmns he M1, ,,,pnratively 


rje army under S»ta Anna, “’InfiAot sZndel whXE/oi: inZtly liinEIf secure 
of W i, |eat part by 


declined, ihe clisposuions loi t officers, the victory achieved 
General Wool, to whom, ^ as well as to the resolute commander. 

by the Americans deserves to be asciibe , successive days (Februarv 
lAvas a bloody engagement, continuing fo. two succesj™ 

22nd, 23rd). Tayloi was nev Ui the fight that in remembering the 

to Henry Clay, who* f “ success.” Santa 

ti,— h7e,’;ah“l.retreaM/WWW0 t”.- Z7act p* where (A’g-g 

“ron ffi?Sr’th’el:;r oS mS; a force 


to penetrate into the an expedition from the north. 
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of Chihuahua, the capital (March 1st). Doniphan presently evacuated his 
conquest (April). Early in the following year Chihuahua became the object 
of a third expedition, under General Price, who, coming from the same 
direction as Doniphan, again occupied the tovm (March 7th, 1848), 
defeating the Mexicans at the neighbouring Santa Cruz de las Rosales 
(March 16th). The whole story of the Chihuahua expeditions is that of 
border forays rather than of regular campaigns. 


THE CONQUEST OF NEWA MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA 


Both Doniphan and Price made their descents from New Mexico, which 
had been taken possession of by the Americans under General Kearny in 
the lirst months of the war (August, 1846). So scanty and so prostrate was 
the population as to offer no resistance, not even to the occupation of the 
capital, Santa Fe (August 18th). But some months after, when Kearny had 
proceeded to California, and Doniphan, after treating with the Navajo 
Indians, had gone against Chihuahua, an insurrection, partly of Mexicans 
and partly of Indians, broke out at a village fifty miles from Santa Fe. The 
American governor, Charles Bent, and many others, both Mexicans and 
Americans, were mur- dered; battles also were fought, before the 
insurgents were reduced, by Price (.lanuary, 1847). 


Ere the tidings of the war reached the Pacific coast, a band of Americans, 
partly trappers and partly settlers, declared their independence of Mexico at 
Sonoma, a town of small importance not far from San Francisco (July 4th, 
1846). The leader of the party was John C. Fremont, a captain in the United 
States engineers, who had recently received instructions from his 
government to secure a hold upon California. A few days after their 
declaration Fremont and his followers joined the American commodore 
Sloat, who, aware of the war, had taken Monterey (July 7th), and entered 
the bay of San Francisco (July 9th). Sloat was soon succeeded by Commo-7 
dore Stockton; and he, in conjunction with Fremont, took possession of 
Ciudad de los Angeles, the capital of Upper California (August 13th). All 
this was done without opposition from the scattered Mexicans of the prov- 
ince, or from their feeble authorities. But some weeks later a few braver 
spirits collected, and, driving the Americans from the capital, succeeded 


likewise in recovering the greater part of California (September, October). 
On the approach of General Kearny from New Mexico, a month or two 
after wards, he was met in battle at San Pasqual (December 6th), and so 
hemmed in by the enemy as to be in great danger, until relieved by a force 
despatched to his assistance by Commodore Stockton. The commodore and 
the general, joining forces, retook Ciudad de los Angeles, after two actions 
with its defend- ers (January 10th, 1847). A day or two later Fremont 
succeedecl in bring- ing the main body of Mexicans in arms to a 
capitulation at Cowenga (Jan- uary 13th). 


California was again, and more decidedly than before, an American pos~ 
session. Its conquerors, having no more Mexicans to contend with, turned 
against one another, and quarrelled for the precedence as vigorously as they 
had struggled for victory. Lower California was afterwards assailed, but 
under different commanders. La Paz and San Jose, both inconsiderable 
places, were occupied in the course of the year. On the opposite shore, 
Guaymas was taken by a naval force under Captain Lavalette (October), 
and Mazatlan by the fleet under Commodore Shubrick (November). From 
time to time the Mexicans rallied against the invaders, but without success. 
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It was all a series of skirmishes, fought in the midst of lonely moimtams 
and on far-stretching shores, rather than of ordinary battles, that had 
reduced California beneath the American power. 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO 


And now to return to the eastern side. From the first, a blockade of the ports 
in the gulf of Mexico was but poorly maintained. Then the American fleet 
embaTked upon various operations. Twice was Alvarado, a port to the south 
of Vera Cruz, attacked by Commodore Conner, and twice it was gallantly 
defended (August 7th, October 15th, 1846). Then Commodore Perry went 
against Tabasco, a little distance up a river on the southern coast; but, 
though he took some prizes and some hamlets, he did not gain the town 
(October 23rd-26th). The only really successful operation was the 
occupation of Tam- pico, which the Mexicans abandoned on the approach 
of their enemies (No~ vember 15th).,.1.,.1 


Early in the following spring the fleet and the army combined in an attack 


upon Vera Cruz. Anticipations of success, however high amongst the troops 
and their officers, were not very generally entertained even by their own 
coun- trymen, Vera Cruz, or its castle of San Juan de Uliia, having been 
represented over and over again, in Europe and in America, as impregnable. 
Never- theless, a bombardment of a few days obliged the garrison, under 
General Morales, to give up the town and the castle together (March 23rd- 
26th, 1847). Once masters there, the Americans beheld the road to the city 
of Mexico lying open before them ; but here again their way was supposed 
to be beset by insurmountable difficulties. They pressed on, nine or ten 
thousand strong. General Scott at their head, supportecl by Generals Worth, 
Pillow, Quitman, and Twiggs, with many officers of tried and of untried 
reputation. However skilful the leaders, or however valiant the men, it was 
a daring enter- prise to advance upon the capital. In other directions, along 
the northern boundary, the war had been carried into remote and 
comparatively unpeopled portions of the country. Here the march lay 
through a region provided with defenders and with defences, where men 
would fight for their homes, and where their homes, being dose at hand, 
would give them aid as well as inspiration. The march upon Mexico was by 
all means the great performance 


of the war. . -rr 


Its difficulties soon appeared. At Cerro Gordo, sixty miles from Vera Cruz, 
Santa Anna posted thirteen thousand of his Mexicans in a mountain pass,’ 
to whose natural strength he had added by fortification. It took two days to 


force a passage, the Americans losing about five hundred, but inflicting a 
far greater loss on their brave opponents (April 18th-19th). Here, however, 
they paused; a part of the force was soon to be discharged, and Scott 
decided that he would make his dismissals and wait for the empty places to 
be filled. He accordingly advanced slowly to Puebla, while the Mexicans 
kept in the background, or appeared only as guerillas (May 28th). The 
guerilla warfare had been prognosticated as the one insuperable obstacle to 
the progress of the American army ; it proved harassing, but by no means 
fatal. During the delay ensuing on land, the fleet in the gulf, under Com- 
modore Perry, took Tuspan and Tabasco, both being but slightly defended 
(April 18th-June 15th). At length, reinforcements having reached the army, 
making it not quite eleven thousand strong, it resumed its march, and 
entered the valley of Mexico (August 10th). 


There the Mexicans stood, Santa Anna still at their head, thirty-five 
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thousand in their ranks, regular troops and vokmteers, old and young rich 
and poor, men of the professions and men of the trades — all joined in the 
defence of their country, now threatened at its very heart. They wanted 
much, however, that was essential to success. Hope was faint, and even 
courage sank beneath the errors and the intrigues of the commanding 
officers to whom speaking generally, it was vain to look for example or for 
guidance’ Hehmd the arny was the government, endeavouring to unite 
itself, yet still rent and enfeebled to the last degree. Even the clergy, chafed 
by the seizure of church property to meet the exigencies of the state, were 
divided, if not incensed. It was a broken nation, and yet all the more worthy 
of respect tor the last earnest resistance which it was making to the foe 
Never had armies a more magnificent country to assail or to defend than 
that into which he Americans had penetrated. They fought in defiles or 
upon plains, vistas of lakes and fields before them, mountain heights above 
them, the majesty of nature everywhere mingling with the contention of 
man. 
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Fourteen mUes from the city, battles began at Contreras, where a Mexican 
division under General Valencia was totally routed (August 19th-20th) The 
next engagement followed unmediately at Churubusco, or Cherebusco, six 
miles from the capital, Santa Anna himself being there completely defeated 
(August 20th). An armistice suspended further movements for a fortnight 
when an American division under Worth made a successful assault on a 
range of buildings called Molino del_ Key, close to the city. This action, 
though the inost sanguinary of the entire war — both Mexicans and 
Americans surpassing all their previous deeds— was without results 
(September 8th). A few days later the fourth and final engagement in the 
valley took place at Chapulte-Wsf above Molino del Rey. Within the lines 
was the Mexican Military College, and bravely did the students defend it, 
mere boys outvying veterans in feats of valour. In vain, nevertheless ; the 
college and the fortress yielded together (September 12th-13th). The next 
day Scott, with sixty-five hundred men, the whole of his army remaining in 
the field, entered the city of Mexico (September 14th). 


Santa Anna retired in the direction of Puebla, which he vainly attempted 
Colonel Childs. The object of the Mexican general was to cut off the 
commmiication between Scott and the seaboard; but he did not succeed. A 
few last actions of an inferior character, a few skirmishes with bands of 
partisans, and the war was over in that part of the country. The Ameri-= can 
generals betook themselves to quarrels and arrests; Scott being some 
months afterwards superseded by General Butler (February, 1848). 


Now that their exploits have been described, the United States armies are to 
be uiiclei stood for what they were. It was no regular force, prepared by 
years of discipline to meet the foe, that followed Taylor, Scott, and the other 
leaders to the field. The few regiments of United States troops were lost, m 
respect to numbers, though not to deeds, amid the thousands of yolunteeis 
that camo swarming from every part of the Union. To bring these 


effective condition was more difficult than to meet the Mexicans. On the 
other hand, there was an animation about them, a personal feeling of 
emulation and of patriotism, which made the volunteers a far more valuable 
force than might have been supposed.‘ After all, however, it was to the 


officers, to the pupils of West Point, to the intelligent and, m many cases, 
devoted men, who left their occupations at home to 


t daring of the officers and the discipline, endurance, and courage of the 
1 ‘“‘ere as noticeable as the absence of these qualities durmg 


the War of 1812. — J. R. Soley./] 
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sustain what they deemed the honour of their comitry abroml, that the suc~ 
cesses of the various campaigns are chiefly to be ascribed. The ®hect of t w 
was to give the nation a much more military character than it had hitherto 


sustaiiie^ even m Its 0^^^ three months when the United States made an 
overtme of pe/ce (July? 1846). It was referred by the Mexican adminis— 
tration to the national congress, and there it jested. In announcing the 
American congress the proposal which he had made, President Polk 
suggested the appropriation of a certain sum as an indemnity JSorftS mkht 
be retained at the conclusion of the war. In the debate which followed, an 
administration “‘eP’esentative from Pennsy’ 


Wilmnt moved a proviso to the proposed appropriation, ihat there snail oe Il 
trr Sry Z in any territory on the con men 


?f America which ^ hereafter be acquired by or annexed to the United 
States bv virtue of this appropriation, or in any other mannei whatsoever. 
The proviso was hastily adopted in the house, but it was oo late to recei\ 
tny Sn in the senate before the close of the session (August) In the fol- 
Mwing session the proviso again passed the house, but was abandoned by 


ternta. even 


Pio Grande which had been claimed as a part of Texas, it vent especiany SL 
^heir inciinations to opea it to slavery the 


missioners being quite positive on the “ NYnresideS of 
Ev thorn must prohibit slavery m the ceded country. Ao presiaem 


the United States,” replied Commissioner Trist, “would dare to presen 
any/such treat/“ than of negotiaUons was a signed 


at Guadalupe-Hidalgo, a suburb of the capital. By th’ tho 

?eded tlie whole of Texas, New Mexico, and Upper California, whfle the 
United States agreed to surrender their other their 

retained the sum of $15,000,000 besides S 


own citizens against Mexico to the_ amount of more *an .3 000 000 ( ruarv 
2nd 1848). The treaty contained other provisions, soine of vhich ve 
modflied at Washington, and altered accordingly at 


Mexican congress was called to ratify the peace. Ratifications ^ 


exchanged at Queretaro (May 30th), and peace proclaimed at M ashmgton 
(July 4th). The Mexican territory— that is, the portion which remame 
wasrapidly evacuated. Thus ended a conflict of which events, and the 
results have been very variously mated. But this 


may be historically said-that on the side of the I” n’A®4-E«f/Ptional 
causes not merely a party but rather a sectional character. M hat sectional 
cats 


there were to bring about hostilities we have seen m to the 
tion of Texas. What sectional issues there were to proceed from the treaty 


we have yet to see./ 


CHAPTER X CIVIL DISCORD 


[1848-1865 A.D.] 


The Civil War, described by Mommsen as “the mightiest struggle and most 
glorious victory as yet recorded in human annals,” is one of those gigantic 
events whose causes, action, and sequences wll be of perennial concern to 
him who seeks the wisdom underlying the march of history. — Rhodes.® 


_ The presidential campaign of 1848 was significant because of the very 
evident desire on the part of both parties to evade committing themselves 
upon the vital questions of the day. The democratic national convention met 
first at Baltimore, May 22nd, 1848. Lewis Cass of Michigan led from the 
start in the balloting, his two principal competitors being James Buchanan 
of Pennsylvania and Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire. President Polk 
received no support whatever, Cass, who was preferred by Southern dele= 
gates on account of his opposition to the Wilmot Proviso, was named on the 
fourth ballot, and General William 0. Butler of Kentucky received the 
nomi- nation for vice-president. A resolution declaring that non- 
intervention with slavery in either states or territories was “true republican 
doctrine” was overwhelmingly rejected, and was taken as an expression of 
the general desire of the party to evade the slavery question. The platform 
adopted was sim- ply a reiteration of the principles declared for in 1840 
and 1844. 


The whig convention met at Philadelphia on June 7th. Their choice of a 
presidential candidate was significant of their desire to follow the example 
of their democratic competitors. Both Clay and Webster were passed over 
and General Zachary Taylor of Louisiana, a slaveholder, whose political 
beliefs were practically unknown, was selected. The second place on the 
ticket was given to Millard Fillmore, a former New York congressman with 
a fair record. 


In June the faction of New York democrats known as Barnburners met with 
dissatisfied representatives from several other states and named ex- 
President Martin Van Buren for the presidency. The Barnburners, 
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mostly followers of Silas Wright, and including such able young leaders as 
John A. Dix, Preston King, and Samuel J. Tilden, were opposed to the 
exten- sion of slavery to the territories. Their opponents within their own 
party in New York, known as Hunkers, were led by William L. Marcy. The 
Barnburners nomination of Van Buren was ratified in August by a con~ 
vention held at Buffalo. There was born the Tree-soil party, whose platform 
declared for “ free soil for a free people,” and against the extension of 
slavery to the territories, With them now united the remnants of the Liberty 
party of 1844. 


The democratic defection in New York state determined the result of the 
election. Outside of New York the Free-soil movement drew from Taylor: 
in New York from Cass. As a result Taylor carried New York/\and was 


elected; that state’s thirty-six votes in the electoral col- lege, where the vote 
stood 163 to 127, being exactly his plurality over Cass. Van Buren received 
in the nation 291,263 votes, sufficient to prevent either Cass or Taylor Horn 
obtaining a majority of the popular vote. 


SLAVERY AND THE TERRI- TORIES 


Every day it was becom- ing more and more certain that some solution of 
the problem of slavery must be reached if the Union was not to be 
endangered. The cam- paign just closed had shown the serious 
disintegration of parties over the question. As the Free-soil spirit of the 
North rose, so did the pro~ slavery aggressiveness of the South. The 
sectional lines of the contest w’ere becoming daily more marked. 


Zachary Taylor 


(1784-1850) 


Twelfth President of United States 


Calhoun had introduced in the senate in 1847 a set of resolutions declar- 
ing that congress had no constitutional power to exclude slavery from the 
territories. This ground the Southern members were now disposed to insist 
upon. “As yet,” says Woodrow Wilson, “ the real purposes of parties had 
not reached their radical stage. As yet the abolitionists with their bitter 
contempt for the compromises of the constitution, their ruthless programme 
of abolition whether with or without constitutional warrant, and their readi- 
ness for separation from the Southern States should abolition prove impos 
sible, had won but scant sympathy from the masses of the people, or from 
any wise leaders of opinion. The Free-soilers were as widely separated from 
them as possible both in spirit and in opinion. They had no relish for revo- 
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lution, no tolerance for revolutionary doctrine. The issue was not yet the 
existence of slavery_ within the states, but the admission of slavery into the 
territories. The object of the extreme Southern men was to gain territory for 
slavery, the object of the men now drawing together into new parties in the 
North was to exclude slavery altogether from the new national domain m 
the West.” 


The discovery of gold in California in January, 1848, tended to bring the 
question to a position where a decision could not be evaded. The unprece- 
dented rush of immigration to the gold-fields gave a population of eighty 
thousand to the region by 1850. Before congress had decided under what 
conditions California should be organised as a territory she was already 
seeking to be admitted as a state. The emigrants were from all sections of 
the country, but Northern men and foreigners were largely in the majority. 


President Taylor s policy favoured letting the new communities form their 
own constitutions, and decide for themselves what attitude they should take 
regarding slavery. In accordance with this policy he sent a confiden- tial 
agent to California to urge the settlers to organise and apply at once for 
admission as a state. This plan was followed, and in the fall of 1849 a con~ 
stitution prohibiting slavery was adopted. When congress met in December, 
1849, President Taylor resolutely urged upon them the acceptance of his 
policy, confident that it was a safe solution of the perplexing problem. But 
congress, controlled by party leaders who lacked Taylor’s clean-cut way of 
looking at the matter, hesitated.® 


clay’s compromise proposals“ 


It was under these circumstances that Henry Clay came forward, with the 
dignity of age upon him, to urge measures of compromise. He proposed, 


January 29th, 1850, that congress should admit California with her free 
con~ stitution; should organise the rest of the Mexican cession without any 
pro- vision at all concerning slavery, leaving its establishment or exclusion 
to the course of events and the ultimate choice of the settlers; should 
purchase from Texas her claim upon a portion of New Mexico; should 
abolish the slave trade in the District of Columbia, but promise, for the rest, 
non-interference elsewhere with slavery or the interstate slave trade; and 
should concede to the South an effective fugitive slave law. The programme 
was too various to hold together. There were majorities, perhaps, for each of 
its proposals separately, but there was no possibility of making up a single 
majority for all of them taken in a body. After an ineffectual debate, which 
ran through two months, direct action upon Mr. Clay’s resolutions was 
avoided by their reference to a select committee of thirteen, of which Mr. 
Clay was made chairman. On May 8th this committee reported a series of 
measures, which it proposed should be grouped in three distinct bills. The 
first of these — afterwards dubbed the Omnibus Bill, because of the 
number of things it was made to carry — proposed the adrnission of 
California as a state, and the organisation of Utah and New Mexico as 
territories, without any restriction as to slavery, the adjustment of the Texas 
boundary line, and the payment to Texas of $10,000,000 by way of 
indemnity for her claims on a portion of New Mexico. The second measure 
was a Stringent Fugitive Slave Law. The third prohibited the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia. 


[ Reprinted from “Voodrow Wilson’s Division and Reunion (Epoclis of 
American History) Companyf°° of Longmans, Green, & Company. 
Copyright, 1893, by Longmans, Green, & 
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THE COMPROMISE DEBATED 


This group of bills of course experienced the spne difficulties of passage 
that had threatened Mr Clay’s group of resolution’ Ommbus Bill 


when taken UD was so stripped by amendment m the senate that it was 
reduced before il passage, to a few provisions for the organisation of the 
territory of Utah, with or without slavery, as events should_ determine, and 
Clav withdrew, disheartened, to the seashore to regain his strength and 
spints. Both what was said in debate and what was done seemed for a time 
to make agreement hopeless. te_Aabat™ 


that the federal govern—= ment must be obeyed in its supremacy, although 
bolder and more coura~ geous than ever, indeed, in his avowal of a deter- 
mination to stand by the Union and the constitution in any event, 
nevertheless put away his old-time im- periousness, and pleaded as he had 
never pleaded before for mutual accom- modation and agreement. Even 
Webster, slackened a little in his constitutional convictions by profound 
anxiety for the life of the constitution itself, urged compromise and conces-— 
sion. His position was clearly stated in his great “Seventh of March 
Speech,” which proved a turning point in the action of congress, in popular 
sen~ timent, and in the history of the country. “ The speech produced a 
wonderful sensation,” says Rhodes ^ “ none other in our annals produced an 
immediate effect so mighty and striking.” Yet a careful examination of the 
speech scarcely discloses a reason for the harsh reception it received at the 
North. From 1846 to 1848 the prohibition of slavery in the territory to be 
acquired, or already acquired, from Mexico, seemed to the North of the 
most vital importance, for the latitude of the country gave reason to believe 
that its products would be those of the slave states, and that it would 
naturally gravi- tate towai\ them politically. By 1850, however, the 
situation had com-— pletely changed. California, receiving an extraordinary 
increase in its pop- ulation through the discovery of gold, had organised a 
state government and adopted a constitution which prohibited slavery. New 
Mexico, then com- prising parts of the later New Mexico, Arizona, 


Colorado, Utah, and Nevada, was bv that time found to differ greatly from 
the Southern States as to climate and products, and to be economically 
much more closely connected with the North. Indeed, no longer than two 
months after Webster s speech 


Daniel Webster 


(1783-1853) 
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was delivered, a state government was formed by the people of the territory 
which declared for the absolute prohibition of slavery, “ It certainly is no 
lack of consistency in a public man,” says Rhodes,’ “ to change his action 
in accordance with the change in circumstances. To insist upon a rigid 
princi- ple when it is no more applicable or necessary is not good politics; 
yet great blame has been attached to Webster because he did not (in this 
speech) insist on the Wilmot Proviso.” « 


Calhoun, equally anxious to preserve the constitution, but convinced of the 
uselessness to the South of even the constitution itself, should the insti- 
tutions of southern society be seriously jeoparded by the action of congress 
in the matter of the territories, put forth the programme of the Southern 
party with all that cold explicitness of which he was so consummate a mas-— 
ter. The maintenance of the Union, he solemnly declared, depended upon 
the perma- nent preservation of a per~ fect equilibrium between the slave 
holding and the free states: that equilibrium could be maintained only by 
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some policy which would render possible the creation of as many new slave 
States as free states; concessions of territory had already been made by the 
South, in the establishment of the Mis~— souri compromise line, which 
rendered it extremely doubt- ful whether that equilibrium could be 
preserved; the equi- librium must be restored, or the Union must go to 
pieces; and the action of congress in the admission of California must 
determine which alternative was to be chosen. He privately advised that the 
fighting be forced now to a conclusive issue; because, he said, “ we are 
stronger now than we shall be hereafter, politically and morally.” 


SEWARD AND CHASE ! TAYLOR’s ATTITUDE < 


Still more significant, if possible — for they spoke the aggressive purposes 
of a new party — were the speeches of Senator Seward of New York and 
Sen- ator Chase of Ohio, spokesmen respectively of the Free-soil whigs 
and Free-soil democrats. Seward demanded the prompt admission of 
California, repudiated all compromise, and, denying the possibility of any 
equilibrium between the sections, declared the common domain of the 
country to be 


[‘ Reprinted by permission of Longmans, Green, & Company. Copyright, 
1893, by Long- mans, Green, & Company.] 
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devoted to justice and liberty by the constitution not only, but also by “a 
higher law than the constitution,” While deprecating violence or any illegal 


action, he avowed his conviction that slavery must give way “ to the 
salutary instructions of economy and to the ripening influences of 
humanity”; that “ all measures which fortify slavery or extend it tend to the 
consummation of violence — all that check its extension and abate its 
strength tend to its peaceful extirpation.” Chase spoke with equal boldness 
to the same effect. 


Seward was the president’s confidential adviser. General Taylor had 
surrounded himself in his cabinet, not with the recognised masters of whig 
policy, but with men who would counsel instead of dictating to him. Sev- 
eral of these advisers were Seward’s friends; and the president, like Seward, 
insisted that California be admitted without condition or counterbalancing 
compromise. 


The Texan authorities, when they learned of the action of New Mexico in 
framing a constitution at the president’s suggestion, prepared to assert their 
claims upon a portion of the New Mexican territory by military force; the 
governor of Mississippi promised assistance; and Southern members of 
congress who called upon the president expressed the fear that Southern 
officers in the federal army would decline to obey the orders, which he had 
promptly issued, to meet Texan force with the force of the general govern- 
ment. “Then,” exclaimed Taylor, “I will command the army in person, and 
any man who is taken in treason against the Union I will hang as I did the 
deserters and spies at Monterey.” The spirited old man had a soldier’s 
instinctive regard for law, and unhesitating impulse to execute it. There was 
a ring as of Jackson in this utterance.’ 


Despite the hostility of the extremists of both sections the idea of com- 
promise eventually triumphed. A state convention in Mississippi in the 
previous year had issued an address to the people of the South proposing a 
convention of Southern delegates at Nashville in June. As the date set drew 
near, however, there was seen to be little interest in it, outside Mis-— sissippi 
and South Carolina. The fears of the union men throughout the nation were 
raised to a high pitch of excitement by the thought of what the assem- bly 
might do. But their fears proved unjustified. Delegates from nine states met 
on June 3rd. None of the border states were represented nor were North 
Carolina or Louisiana. And instead of adopting a fiery address threatening 


disunion, it expressed a confident hope for some sort of a com- promise. It 
proved to be, as Rhodes c says, “not a wave, but only a ripple of Southern 
sentiment.” 


DEATH OP TAYLOR . COMPROMISE EFFECTED 


One very potent factor still remained in opposition to the measures of 
Clay’s committee. And this was President Taylor himself. Neither the per- 
suasion nor warnings of Clay could move him. All the influence of the 
administration was exerted against the compromise. But before there was 
any necessity or opportunity for an open rupture the president was removed 
by death. He had imprudently exposed himself to the sun on the 4th of July, 
illness developing into typhoid fever followed, and on the 9th he died. 
Throughout the North and in the border states the sorrow and regret at his 
death were felt by all irrespective of party. Never a partisan in any sense of 
the word, he had accepted the whig nomination with the declaration that “ 
he would not be the president of a party, but the president of the whole 
peojile.” He had tried courageously to live up to this ideal, and although 
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he could not, any more than Clay or Webster, have stayed the hand of des~ 
tiny, still had he lived to finish his work his measure of success might have 
been greater than theirs. 


For the second time in its history the whig party had to face the situation 
presented by the accession of a vice-president who was not in accord with 
the late adniinistration’s policy. For Millard Fillmore, a whig of the Webster 


school, like the Massachusetts statesman, was an advocate of compromise. 
He had told President Taylor privately that in case it devolved upon him to 
give the casting vote on the Clay measures in the senate he should vote for 
theni. The country at large did not know officially what his stand would be, 
but it was felt instinctively that there would be a reversal of policy. Clay 
saw new hope for the success of his schemes in the change in the executive. 
Seward, who knew his old rival in New York politics, lamented that “ 
Provi- dence had_ at last led the man of hesitation and double opinions to 
the crisis where decision and singleness are indispensable.” 


President Fillmore did not thwart his party as Tyler had done, but the 
immediate reconstruction of his cabmet with Webster as secretary of state 
left‘ room for no doubt as to what his policy on compromise was to be. In 
rapid succession the committee’s compromise measures were now pushed 
through senate and house, and at once received the approval of the presi- 
dent. The compromise of 1850 was at last complete.® 


The result was to leave the Missouri compromise line untouched — for the 
line still ran all of its original length across the Louisiana purchase of 1803 
but to open the region of the Mexican cession of 1848 to slavery, should the 
course of events not prevent its introduction. The slave trade was abolished 
in the District of Columbia, but the North was exasperated by the Fugitive 
Slave Law, which devoted the whole executive power of the general 
government within the free states to the recapture of fugitive slaves. This 
part of the compromise made it certain that antagonisms would be hotly 
excited,’ not soothingly allayed. Habits of accommodation and the mercan- 
tile spirit, which dreaded any disturbance of the great prosperity which had 
already followed on the heels of the discovery of gold in California, had 
induced compromise; but other forces were to render it ineffectual against 
the coming crisis.‘ 


THE CLAYTON-BULWEE TKEATY 


It was while the compromise measures were before congress, while the 
nation was absorbed in watching the outcome of the great domestic drama, 
that a treaty of great importance was signed (April 19th, 1850) at Washing 


ton by Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, the British minister, and the secretary of 
state, John M. Clayton. The discovery of gold in California had been fol- 
lowed by an unprecedented rush of population to the Pacific Coast. One of 
the most frequented routes of travel lay across the Central American isth7 
mus, and already both British and American companies were seeking from 
Nicaragua permission to dig a canal from ocean to ocean through her terri- 
tory. _ The Clay ton-Bulwer Treaty, as it was called, established a joint 
Anglo-American protectorate over any ship-canal that might be constructed 
across the isthmus, either by way of Nicaragua, Panama, or Tehuantepee. 
The treaty is regarded by so competent a critic as Ehodes as favouring an 
unre.stricted commercial intercourse, and therefore as being in line with 
American traditional policy. He admits, however, that it gave rise to many 
disputed questions, since England and the United States very naturally 
viewed the matter from 
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different standpoints. Even at home it was severely criticised in the senate. 
It is not strange, therefore, that it should soon after have become the subject 
of controversy with England.“ 


NORTH AND SOUTH IN 1850 


The abolitionists had never ceased to din the iniquity of slavery into the ears 
of the American people. Calhoun, Webster, and Clay, with nearly all the 
other political leaders of 1850, had united in deploring the wickedness of 
these fanatics, who were persistently stirring up a question which was 
steadily widening the distance between the sections. They mistook the 


symptom for the disease. Slavery itself had put the South out of harmony 
with its surroundings, and still more out of harmony with the inevitable 
lines of the country’s development. Even in 1850, though they hardly yet 
knew it, the two sections had drifted so far apart that they were practically 
two different countries. 


The case of the South was one of arrested development. The South 
remained very much as in 1790; while other parts of the country had devel- 
oped, it had stood still. The remnants of colonial feeling, of class influence, 
which advancing democracy had wiped out elsewhere, retained all their 
force here, aggravated by the effects of an essentially aristocratic system of 
employ- ment. The ruling class had to maintain a military control over the 
labour~ ing class and a class influence oyer the poorer whites. It had even 
secured in the constitution provision for its political power in the 
representation given to three-fifths of the slaves. The twenty additional 
members of the house of representatives were not simply a gain to the 
South; they were still more a gain to the “ black districts,” where whites 
were few, and the slaveholder controlled the district. Slave-owners and 
slaveholders together, there were but 350,000 of them; but they had 
common interests, the intelligence to see them and the courage to contend 
for them. The first step of a rising man was to buy slaves; and this was 
enough to enroll him in the dominant class. From it were drawn the 
representatives and senators in congress, the gov- ernors, and all the 
holders of offices over which the “slave power,” as it came to be called, had 
control. Not only \yas the South inert; its ruling class, its ablest and best 
men, were united in defence of tendencies which were alien and hostile to 
those of the rest of the country. 


Immigration into the United States was not an important’ factor in its 
development until about 1847. In 1847 it rose to 235,000, in 1849 to 
300,000, and in 1850 to 428,000; all told, more than two and a quarter 
million persons from abroad settled in the United States between 1847 and 
1854. The wealth-increasing influence of such a stream of immigration may 
be calcu- lated. Its political effects were even greater and were all in the 
same direction. Leaving out the dregs of the immigration, which settled 
down in the seaboard cities, its best part was a powerful nationalising force. 
It had not corne to any particular state, but to the United States; it had none 


of the traditional prejudices in favour of a state, but a strong feeling for the 
whole country; and the new feelings which it brought in must have had their 
weight not only on the gross mass of the people, but on the views of former 
leaders. And all the influences of this enormous immigration were confined 
to the North and West, whose divergence from the South thus received a 
new impetus. The immigration avoided slave soil as if by instinct. And, as 
the sections began to differ further in aims and policy, the North began to 
gain heavily in ability to ensure its success. 
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POLITICAL TENDENCIES TOWARD DISUNION 


Texas was the last slave state ever admitted; and, as it refused to be divided, 
the South had no further increase of numbers in the senate. Until 1850 the 
admission of a free state had been so promptly balanced by the admission of 
a Slave state that the senators of the two sections had remained about equal 
in number; in 1860 the free states had thirty-six senators and the slave states 
only thirty. As the representation in the house had changed from thirty-five 
free-state and thirty slave-state members in 1790 to one hundred and forty- 
seven free-state and ninety slave-state in 1860, and as the electors are the 
sum of the numbers of senators and representatives, it is evi~ dent that 
political power had passed away from the South in 1850. If at any time the 
free states should unite they could control the house of repre- sentatives 
and the senate, elect the president and vice-president, dictate the 
appointment of judges and other federal officers, and make the laws what 


they pleased. If pressed to it, they could even control the interpretation of 
the laws by the supreme court. No federal judge could be removed except 
by impeachment, but an act of congress could at any time increase the 
num- ber of judges to any extent, and the appointment of the additional 
judges could reverse the opinion of the court. All the interests of the South 
depended on the one question whether the free states would unite or not. 


In circumstances so critical a cautious quiescence and avoidance of puba lic 
attention was the only safe course for the “slave power,” but that course had 
become impossible. The numbers interested had become too large to be 
subject to complete discipline; all could not be held in cautious reserve; 
and, when an advanced proposal came from any quarter of the slaveholding 
lines, the whole army was shortly forced up to the advanced position. Every 
movement of the mass was necessarily aggressive; and aggression meant 
final collision. If collision came, it must be on some question of the rights 
of the states; and on such a question the whole South would move as one 
man. Everything thus tended to disunion. 


The Protestant churches of the United States had reflected in their organ- 
isation the spirit of the political institutions under which they lived. Act- 
ing as purely voluntary associations, they had been organised into govern- 
ments by delegates, much like the “ conventions ” which had been evolved 
in the political parties. The omnipresent slavery question intruded into these 
bodies and split them. The Baptist church was thus divided into a Northern 
and a Southern branch in 1845, and the equally powerful Methodist church 
met the same fate the following year. Two of the four great Protestant 
bodies were thus no longer national; it was only by careful management 
that the integrity of the Presbyterian church was maintained until 1861. 


The political parties showed the same tendency. Each began to shrivel up in 
one section or the other. The notion of “ squatter sovereignty,” attrac tive 
at first to the Western democracy, and not repudiated by the South, enabled 
the democratic party to pass the crisis of 1850 without losing much of its 
Northern vote, while Southern whigs began to drift in, making the party 
continually more pro-slavery. This could not continue long without 
beginning to decrease its Northern vote, but this effect did not become 
plainly visible until after 1852. The efforts of the whig party to ignore the 


great question alienated its anti-slavery members in the North while they 
did not satisfy its Southern members. The whig losses were not at first 
heavy, but they were enough to defeat the party almost everywhere in the 
presiden- tial election of 1852.e 


H. W. — VOLr. XXIII. Sc 
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Webster’s diplomatic correspondence 


Webster’s tenure of the office of secretary of state marked by two 
dinlomSic episodes of something more than ordinary interest. The firet, 
wfacToocurred in the fall of 1850, culminated in his famous Hulsemann let- 
Ter onfof the most striking of all his state papers. During the previous year 
Presffient ’Taylor had despatched a special agent to Europe to watch and 
reSrt Soon the progress of events in Hungary, where the revo ution under 
T.ouis Kossuth was then in progress. This action had angered the Austrian 
eovernment and a diplomatic correspondence ensued. Hulsemann, the Aus- 
? e j, gri’n-Ffnorp’” sput a liaufflitv, dictatorial letter to Webster, who 
rpedfthefp;”lunUrit ga“^ and replied in a letter which terminate the 
controversy. In this reply which, as Rhodes c apt y says, was little more 
than “a stump-speech in disguise,” Webster asserted the right o the United 
States, compared with which “all the possesions of tlm^ house o Hapsburg 
were but as a patch on the earth’s surface, to watch revolu- tions wherever 
they occurred, declared the sympathy of America for any neoole ” 


struggling for a constitution like our own, and aspired the Aus S repStatife 
that the nation had no thought now of departing from its traditional policy 
of keeping out of European embroilments. The lette was received with 
Lthusiasm by all parties, and possibly accomplished for The moment the 
purpose for which Webster said he had written it - name Y to/ouch the 
national pride, and make a man feel sheepish and look silly 


A%he° oUerdipbnmtic’ question with which Webster was engaged was of a 
verv different sort. It grew directly out of the Lopez expedition to Cuba in 
the summer of 1851. Lopez led an army of Americans and adventurers into 
the island but was taken and garroted. The capture and execution of some of 
his American followers led to a not in New Orleans m which the house of 
the Spanish consul was sacked and the Spanish flag torn m tatters. Spai at 
onceVirotested, but Webster conducted the affair to a happy conclusion, 
with a promise of a military salute for the Spanish flag, and a cash 
indemnity, subsequently voted by congress. 


UNCLE tom’s cabin 


During the summer of 1852 appeared a subtle but powerful influence which 
was to play a more important part m arousing and creating anti slavery 
sentiment in the North than any amount of abolition pamphlets or nolitical 
tirades This was Harriet Beecher Stowe s moving and_ pathetic Vovel of 
slavery. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Unquestionably overdrawn, in that it related as 
of ordinary occurrence incidents that were probably exceptional, its 
powerful and vivid portrayal of the horrors and wrongs of slavery stirred 
theAmpathetic hearts of the North to their profoundest_ depths. Perhaps 
never\as a work of fiction exerted such a wide and lasting influence. Withi 
the year over three hundred thousand copies were sold. Strangely enough ts 
popularity was not confined to the North alone;. its sales m the South 
indicated that even in the land of slavery it was widely read. The book was 
at once dramatised and produced on the stage with unprecedent 


slaveholders were not long, however, in awaking to that it was an 
increasingly dangerous menace to in’ 


and scores of publications of varying merit were rushed through the press m 
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the attempt to discredit or deny the truth of Mrs. Stowe’s story. That the 
essential features of her picture were correct has now been generally 
accepted. It IS the ground, held by Rhodes, c one of the fairest and most 
impartial of American historians, who says: “If we bear in mind that the 
novelist from the very nature of the art, deals in characteristics and not with 
average per~ sons, the conclusion is resistless that Mrs. Stowe realised her 
ideal.” Channing « pthily suggests the book’s tremendous influence with the 
remark that the Northern boys who read Uncle Tom’s Cabin in 1852-1858 
were the voters of 1860 and the soldiers of 1861-1865.”a 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAAV ^ 


For a short time after the passage of the compromise measures the country 
was tranquil. ^ But the quiet was not a healthful quiet: it was simply the 
tethargy of reaction. There was on all hands an anxious determination to be 
satisfaed — to keep still, and not arouse again the terrible forces of dis~ 
ruption which had so startled the country in the recent legislative struggle’ 
but nobody was really satisfied. That the leaders who had made themselves 
responsible for the compromise were still profoundly uneasy was soon 
made abundantly evident to everyone. Mr. Webster went about anxiously 
reprov- ing agitation. These measures of accommodation between the two 
sections he insisted, were a new compact, a new stay and support for the 
constitu- tion; and no one who loved the constitution and the union ought 
to dare to touch theni. Mr. Clay took similar ground. Good resolutions were 


everywhere devoted to keeping down agitation. Party magnates sought to 
allav excitement by declaring that there was none. 


But the Fugitive Slave Law steadily defeated these purposes of peace. Ih6 
same section of the constitution which commanded the rendering up by the 
States to each other of fugitives from justice had provided also that per~ 
sons held to service or labour in one state under the laws thereof, escaping 
into another, ’ should be delivered up on the claim of the party to whom 
such service might be due; and so early as 1793 congress had passed a law 
intended to secure the execution of this section with regard to both classes 
of fugitives. Apparently it had been meant to lay the duty of returning both 
fugitives from justice and fugitives from service upon the state authorities; 
but while considerations pf mutual advantage had made it easy to secure the 
interstate rendition of criminals, there had been a growing slackness in the 
matter of rendering up fugitive slaves. The supreme court of the United 
States, more- over, had somewhat complicated the matter by deciding, in 
the case of Prigg versus Pennsylvania (1842), that the federal government 
could not impose upon state officials the duty of executing a law of the 
United States, as it had sought to do in the legislation of 1793. Local 
magistrates, therefore, might decline to issue warrants for the arrest or 
removal of fugitive slaves. In view of the increasing unwillingness of the 
free states to take any part in the procesS’ the Southern members of 
congress insisted that the federal government should itself make more 
effective provision for the execution of the con- stitution in this particular; 
and it was part of the compromise accommoda- tion of 1850 that this 
demand should be complied with. 


Doubtless it would have been impossible to frame any law which would 
have been palatable to the people of the free states. But the Fugitive Slave 


Act of 1850 seemed to embrace as many irritating provisions as possible. In 


[‘ Reprinted by permission of Longmans, Green, & Company. Copyright, 
1893, by Longmans. Green, & Company. ] 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF 1852 
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ernor William L. Marcy of New York. The two-thirds rule, however, 
rendered the choice of any one of these candidates impossible, and on the 
hfth day Virginia pointed the way to a solution of the problem by giving her 
votes to Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire, a man who had scarcely been 
mentioned before the convention. He gained steadily until the forty-eighth 
ballot, when a stampede gave him the nomination. Pierce was a handsome 
man in the prime of life, who had represented his state in both houses of 
congress and had served as a brigadier-general under General Scott in the 
Mexican War. But, as a recent historian well says, in none of these positions 
had he won distinction for anything so much as for a certain grace and 
candour of bearing. Nathaniel Hawthorne, a college mate and boyhood 
friend, has left a pleasant picture of Pierce in the campaign life which he 
loyally wrote in his support; but the novelist’s epitome of the candidate’s 
qualifications for the presidency gave little promise of any ability to cope 
with the problems he would be called upon to solve if elected. William R. 
King of Alabama was named for vice-president. 


The whig convention which met two weeks later in the same place was 
divided in its support of President Fillmore, Webster, his secretary of state, 
and General Winfield Scott, whose sole claim to the nomination was his 
suc— cessful campaign in the Mexican War. After balloting for three days 
the Southern delegates, who had at first almost unanimously voted for 
Fillmore, threw their support to Scott, who was nominated by a majority 
vote on the fifty-third ballot. The nomination for vice-president went to 
William A. Graham of North Carolina. 


The platforms put forward by the two parties were significant of the 
peculiar political situation, for in addition to their ordinary declarations of 


principles both added a strong assertion of their complete acceptance of the 
compromise measures of 1850, and their determination to take them as a 
final settlement of the question of slavery extension. The democratic plat- 
form went even further and declared for a faithful adherence to the 
principles laid down in the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions of 1798 and 
1799 as one of the main foundations of its political creed. 


The Free-soil party, in its convention held at Pittsburg in August, boldly 
denounced the shrinking cowardice of the two great parties in refusing to 
consider the question of slavery extension a vital one, and announced their 
programme as ” No more slave states, no more slave territories, no 
nationalised slavery, and no national legislation for the extradition of 
slaves.” John P. Hale of New Hampshire was named as their candidate for 
the presidency and George W. Julian of Indiana for the vice-presidency. 


The campaign was not a spirited one. After the first glow of enthusiasm it 
was characterised by apathy. Thousands of whigs, repelled by both their 
party’s platform and candidates, but still not ready to unite with a third 
party, showed little interest in the election. The democrats, feeling them- 
selves again united, were confident of victory. The Free-soil party did not 
muster its full strength. People felt that it was not so much a contest for 
principles as for spoils. Before election day the two great champions of com 


gromise had passed away. Henry Clay died on June 29th, and Webster, 
roken-spirited over what he felt to be a final end of all his ambitions, on 
October 23rd. Democratic confidence proved not to be misplaced. Pierce, 
although his popular majority was small, carried every state except four, 
and received Wo hundred and fifty-four electoral votes to forty-two for 
Scott. At the same time the democratic majorities were increased in both 
houses of congress. The defeat was the death knell of the whig party. Its 
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vacillating, wavering policy; its failure to take up boldly the cause of 
liberty; its inability to cope with national problems when it had the 
opportunity, had lost it the confidence and faith of its supporters. Before 
another four years had passed it had been supplanted as one of the great 
national parties by a party not then born — the republican. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE PIERCE ADMINISTRATION 


Franklin Pierce was inaugurated March 4th, 1853, the youngest man up to 
that time to assume the office of president. In his maugura address he made 
a vigorous appeal for the Union; he assured the country of his unequiv7 
ocal adherence to the principles of the coinpromise of 185(F and declared 
that its provisions should be “ unhesitatingly carried mto_ effect. As the 
onlv portion of the compromise that called for executive action was the 
Fugi- tive Slave Act it was well understood that although it was not 
mentioned bv name this phrase applied to that law_. His assertion that the 
acquisition of certain possessions not within our jurisdiction” was 
eminently impor- tant for our protection,” and that his administration 
would not be controlled “‘bv any timid forebodings of evil from expansion,” 
was taken to point clearly to the possible annexation of Cuba, which the 
pro-slavery men favoured in order to offset the formation of new free states 
in the northvvest. 


The new president’s cabinet and diplomatic appointments demonstrated 
even more certainly than his inaugural address wlmt influences guidm him. 
The state portfolio was first offered to John A. Dix of New York, but his 
association with the Free-soil movement in 1848 made him an object of 
dis~ trust to the Southern democrats, and William L. Marcy finally received 
the appointment. The appointment as secretary of war of Jefferson Dayis, 
the most extreme of the Southern state-rights leaders and one of the bitterest 


foes of the compromise, was received with a shock by Union men of all 
sec tions Nor did the selection of the shifty Caleb Cushing of 
Massachusetts bring assurance to New England and the North. The 
diplomatic appoint= ments pointed plainly toward the acquisition of Cuba. 
Buchanan was sent to England, where it was thought he might be able to 
overcome that coun- try’s known jealousy of American designs on the 
island. The assignment ot the Madrid mission to Pierre Soule of Louisiana, 
who had gone on record as a believer that Cuba might be and ought to be 
obtained by other means than purchase, was a source of annoyance to the 
Spanish court, and was com- monly commented upon as a gratuitous insult 
to a friendly power. 


A noteworthy diplomatic event of the first year of Pierce s administra- tion 
was Secretary Marcy’s vigorous assertion of the protecting povyer of 
American citizenship in foreign lands in relation to the case of Martm 
Koszta. Koszta was a Hungarian revolutionist of 1848, who had escaped to 
the United States, where he had taken out his first citizenship papers. 
Return- ing to Smyrna on a business trip, he was there kidnapped and 
carried on board an Austrian brig-of-war, whose captain placed him m 
irons. Captain Ingraham of the American sloop-of-war Saint Louis, 
demanded his release as an American citizen, and as a compromise he was 
deliver’, pending a settlement, into the custody of the French consul- 
general. The Austrian government demanded reparation for what it termed 
an outrage. Secretary Marcy with his eye on the democratic presidential 
nomination, set out to write a reply that would strike the public chord as 
Webster’s famous Hulsemann letter had done. His judicious exposition of 
the American theory o citizenship, and his declaration of the right of the 
United States to afford 
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protection to those who had become “ clothed with the national character,” 
as Koszta had, was received with great favour by Americans of both parties, 
and has been sustained and followed by his successors in the state 
department. 


It was admitted before the year was far gone by the best friends of the 
administration that the president needed all the glory a vigorous foreign 
policy could bring him. For the promise of his inaugural had not been 
fulfilled. _ His complete lack of executive ability, his deficiency in initiative 
power, his fatal indecision of character, were daily proving his unfitness to 
cope with the great problems of the nation. “No one,” says Rhodes,’ “ 
could deny that he had grown less by his elevation, like a little statue on a 
great pedestal.” Still to the outward eye the democratic party seemed to be 
more solidly intrenched in power than almost any party since the founda- 
tion of the Union, the state elections of 1853 increased its hold on the 
nation, and there appeared to be no cloud on the horizon that could threaten 
its continued supremacy for a long period of time. But forces were already 
actively at work which were soon to bring it to a rude awakening. 


THE KANSAS-NEBRASKA BILL (1854 A.D.) 


Congress met on December 3rd, 1853. The message which President Pierce 
addressed to that body congratulated the country that anti-slavery agitation 
had ceased, and that both parties had agreed to uphold the com- promises 
of 1820 and 1850 by which the status of slavery appeared to be definitely 
settled on every inch of American territory. A bill for the organ- isation of 
Nebraska Territory, which was to comprise what was then known as the 
“Platte country” — Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and Montana, and_ 
parts of Colorado and Wyoming — had passed the house at the previous 
session and had been reported to the senate. This same bill, in which there 
was no reference whatever to slavery, was now (December, 1853) reintro- 
duced in the senate and referred to the committee on territories, of which 
the chairman was Stephen A. Douglas. On January 4th, 1854, Senator 
Douglas reported the bill to the senate in a new form, which must be 
considered noth- ing more nor less than a personal bid for Southern 
democratic support in the coming presidential campaign. In its new form 


the bill expressly pro~ vided that any states subsequently made up out of 
the Nebraska territory should decide for themselves whether they should be 
slave or free states in entire disregard of the prohibition contained in the 
Missouri Compromise (1820). After recommitment the measure known to 
history as the Kansas-Nebraska Bill was reported. It provided for two 
territories instead of one, the southern lying between 37° and 40° to be 
known as Kansas, the northern section to be called Nebraska. The bill 
proposed further that in extending the federal laws to these territories an 
exception should be made of that section (the 8th) of the act by which 
Missouri was admitted, “ which being inconsistent with the principles of 
non-intervention by congress with slavery in the states and territories, as 
recognised by the legislation of 1850, com- monly called the compromise 
measures, is hereby declared inoperative and void.” Thus was the Missouri 
Compromise, which the anti-slavery men had long considered an 
immovable bulwark in the path of the aggressions of the “slave power,” to 
be summarily repealed. And in its place was to be adopted the principles of 
“ squatter or popular sovereignty ” first advanced by Cass during the 
discussion of the Oregon question in 1846-1847. A final clause provided for 
the extension of the Fugitive Slave Law to the new ter~ ritories.® 
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FUTILE opposition: effects of the acts 


No bolder or more extraordinary measure had ever been proposed in 
congress; and it came upon the country like a thief m the warning or 
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expectation, when parties were trying to sleep off the excitement of forrner 
debates about the extension of slavery. Southern members had never 
dreamed of demanding a measure like this, expressly repealing the Missouri 
Compromise, and opening all the territories to slavery; and no one but 
Douglas would have dared to offer it to them — Douglas, with his strong, 
coarse-grained, unsensitive nature, his western audacity, his love of leading, 
and leading boldly, in the direction whither, as it seemed to him, there lay 
party strength. Mr. Pierce, it seems, had been consulted about the measure 
Lfomhandf and had given it his approbation, saying that he deemed it 
founded “ upon a sound principle, which the compromise of 1820 mtringe 
upon,” and to which such a bill would enable the country to return ^ 
Seward, Chase, Sumner, and Wade bravely led a band of anti-skveiy sen~ 
ators in opposition. But their efforts were of no avail. Northern democrats 
carried away with the idea that the new principle of “ squatter sovereignty 
could be made to weld the democrats of all sections together into an 
irresist— ible political force that would sweep the whig party from the arena 
of national politics, gave their united support to Douglas bill. The 
opposition could muster hardly more than a dozen votes, and the measure 
passed the senate bv thirty-four to fourteen. In the house it was carried 
through by a nar- rower margin, forty-four Northern democrats refusing to 
support it but was eventually passed by a vote of 113 to 100 President 
Pierce signed the bill 


on May 30th and it became a law. This,” says Alexander Johnston ^ ^ as 


the greatest political blunder in American history . For the Kanps-Nebraska 
Act took a vast region, the character of which for over a generation had 
been considered as finally fixed as far as slavery was concerned and threw 
it into the arena as a prize for which the sections were to struggle; and the 
strugg always tended to force as the only arbiter.” Rhodes c calls it the most 
momen- tous measure that had ever passed congress, and Ins summary of 
its ettects well bears out this judgment. He considers that it sealed the of the 


whicr party, and led directly to the formation of a new party pledged to the 
principle of no extension of slavery. It had a share also in rousing Lincoln 

and Riving definiteness to his political ambitions. To some exTent, also, it 
Rained over the Germans to the republican point of view, and unified the 


party spirit of New England. In the Northwest it was instrumental in 
advancing the ideas of the new republican party. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS ! THE OSTEND MANIFESTO 


The foreign relations of the United States during the Pierce ‘ministra- tion 
were marked by two events that had a more or “ss direct bearing on the 
domestic struggle for slavery extension. On June 30th, 1854, Mexico and 
the United States exchanged ratifications of a .treaty by which the 
southwestern boundary was finally fixed, and the United States, upon pay~ 
ment of the sum of $10,000,000, gained the Mesilla valley, a distnct com- 
prising about twenty million acres of land in the southern pmt of whm is 
now Arizona and New Mexico. The district, known as the Gadsden Pur- 
chase, from James Gadsden, the American minister to Mexico who 
negotiated the settlement, was scarcely fit for cultivation. But at the North 
the acqui- sition was generally accepted as an indication of the steadily 
growing torce 
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of the idea of territorial aggrandisement, particularly in the direction where 
the regions acquired would be likely to be slave rather than free ter~ ritory. 


The next incident showed the tendency even more clearly marked. Pierre 
Soul4, who had been sent as minister to Spain, had achieved consid- erable 
notoriety at Madrid by fighting a duel with the marquis de Turgot, the 
French ambassador, in which the latter was crippled for life. In com- 


munications with the Spanish government over the seizure by Cuban 
author- ities of the American ship Black Warrior he had, by overstepping 
his instructions, come dangerously near to bringing about a break in 
diplomatic relations between Spain and the United States. However 
inadequately the American minister represented the American nation, he 
certainly was a fit representative of the growing desire of the South to add 
new slave territory to the United States. In the spring and summer of 1854, 
however, new developments hurried the two countries to the verge of 
hostilities. These were the indiscreet filibustering schemes of the radical 
pro-slavery leaders of whom Governor Quitman of Mississippi was chief, 
which aimed at wresting Cuba from Spanish rule, and its annexation as a 
slave state or states. The strong feeling aroused at the north by the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act probably alone prevented the leaders of the Southern 
propaganda from forcing the president and congress into war. But the 
counsels of Secretary Marcy and other Northern democrats prevailed in the 
end, and the president issued a proclamation (June 1st) warning the 
filibusterers that infractions of the neu~ trality laws would be punished. The 
arrest of Quitman who was placed under bonds to keep the peace, actually 
followed and gave assurance that , the administration was in earnest. 


A palace revolution in Spain, the chief result of which was a change in 
ministry, held out hopes to the friends of Cuban annexation in the United 
States, and pressure was brought to bear on the president Avith the result 
that Buchanan, Mason, and Soule, the American ministers to England, 
France, and Spain respectively, were directed to meet and discuss the Cuban 
ques~ tion. They came together at Ostend, Belgium, and there, October 
18th, 1854, they drew up the report known as the Ostend Manifesto. 


The joint decision of the diplomats was that an earnest effort should at once 
be made for the purchase of Cuba, for which they thought the sum of 
$120,000,000 would be a liberal payment. The purchase, they declared, 
wmuld not only be advantageous to the United States; but, in their belief, 
the Union would “never enjoy repose nor possess public security as long as 
Cuba is not embraced within its boundaries.” Therefore, they argued, if 
Spain should refuse to sell the island, the United States, proceeding on the 
“great law” that “self preservation is the first law of nature with states as 


well as with individuals,” would be fully justified in wresting it by force of 
arms from Spanish control. 


The real purport of the manifesto Avas perhaps not absolutely clear at the 
moment. Rhodes” declares that the anti-Nebraska men regarded it as the 
recommendation of an offer to Spain of $120,000,000 to gUe up the 
agitation for emancipation of slaves in Cuba. They also thought it implied 
the overt intention to add tAVO or three slaA“e states to the Union; 
Aurtually giving notice that if peaceful purchase would not effect the 
extension of slavery, other and more Auolent measures must be resorted to. 
The policy set forth in the manifesto Avas indeed promptly disavowed by 
Secretary Marcy and his sharp reply was followed by the immediate 
resignation of Sould. But the action of the democratic party in subsequently 
nominating for president 
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the first signer of the document caused it to be labelled in the public mind 
as one of the cardinal sins of the Pierce administration. 


THE STRUGGLE IN KANSAS 


“ The Kansas-Nebraska Act,” remarks Woodrow Wilson, “ sowed the wind; 
the whirlwind was not long in coming.” The storm broke first in the very 
region the act had opened to slavery. Seldom had there been a case in the 
history of the nation where the charge of broken faith and violated 
guarantees could be with so much justice brought forward. In a few short 
months the political situation was entirely changed, and the anti-slavery 


men of the north were drawn nearer together than they ever had been 
before. Greeley declared that Pierce and Douglas had made more 
abolitionists in three months than Garrison and Wendell Phillips could have 
made in half a century. And it was a characteristic of this newly created 
anti-slavery power that it cast aside the timidity that had hitherto paralysed 
the northern politicians of both great parties; and eagerly sought an 
opportunity to measure strength with its southern adversaries. The 
ambiguity of the act gave the opportunity and the trial of strength took place 
on the plains of Kansas with very little 


delay... , 


The ambiguity of the law lay in the fact that no provision was made as to 
when or how the “squatter sovereigns” of the new territories should make 
their choice as to whether they would accept or prohibit slavery. But North 
and South saw at once that under the circumstances the first on the field 
would have a decided advantage, and both sections prepared to occupy the 
disputed land. The slaveholders were earliest on hand, for they had only to 
cross the Missouri, and in_ bands of a hundred or more they poured across 
the border, armed and equipped as though for a military expedition. Hard on 
their heels came crowds of settlers from the free states sent out by the 
emigrant aid societies that had sprung up in every northern state_ from 
Maine to Iowa almost as soon as congress had passed the act. In the diverse 
character of these two streams of settlers lay the secret of the ultimate tri~ 
umph of the free-state idea. The slaveholders, or very niuch the greater part 
of them, were not bona fide settlers at all. In entering Kansas they had no 
idea of giving up their residence in Missouri, or Arkansas, or Mississippi, 
from which states most of them came. Their only idea was to organise the 
state and secure its admission as a Slave state. They never intended to make 
it their home. The free-state settlers, on the other hand — or by far the 
majority of them — carried their families and household goods with them, 
and looked forward to building homes for_ thernselves in the pew 
common- wealth. They were more energetic, more intelligent than their 
adversaries. And the greater mobility of the northern industrial population 
aided mate- rially in the result. Finally, the spirit that led them on was 
higher and the ties that bound them to their new homes were necessarily 
stronger. In the long run they were sure to win. 


The initial advantage, however, as might have been expected, was with the 
pro-slavery men. The law was scarcely in force ere most of the best land 
along the west shore of the Missouri had been staked out by slave- holders 
from Missouri. The first party of New England settlers was sent out by the 
Emigrant Aid Society in July. For the most part the North had taken up the 
challenge which the act contained. They intended to accept the new 
principle of popular sovereignty without more ado and, by sending 
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more settlers into the territory than their adversaries, thereby win the state 
for the cause of freedom. 


The first territorial governor sent out by President Pierce was Andrew H. 
Reeder, a Pennsylvania democrat with Southern leanings, and a firm 
believer in “popular sovereignty.” The election of a territorial delegate in 
November, 1854, was scarcely contested by the free-state men, and resulted 
in a pro-slave triumph with the aid of seventeen hundred Missourians, 
mem- bers of the organisations known as “ Blue Lodges,” who crossed the 
river for the purpose of voting. 


Five thousand armed Missourians, imported for election day, easily car- 
ried the election for members of the territorial legislature for the pro-slavery 
cause in March, 1855. Seven months’ contact with the lawless methods of 
the Southern party had revolutionised Governor Reeder’s opinions, and 
made him an ardent free-state man. The new legislature unseated the few 
free-state men who had been elected and proceeded to adopt a code of laws, 
utterly out of tune, as Rhodes ^ points out, with republican government in 


the nineteenth century. The protests of Jefferson Davis and other ultra“ 
southern leaders prevailed with the president, and Reeder was superseded as 
governor by Wilson Shannon. Meanwhile the free-state men, largely rein- 
forced by new settlers, proceeded to organise an effective opposition. In 
October, 1855, Reeder was chosen unanimously as their delegate to 
congress, and through their convention at Topeka they formed themselves 
into a state, and framed and adopted a constitution which prohibited slavery. 
In Jan~ uary, 1856, Charles S. Robinson was elected governor under the 
Topeka constitution. There were thus two state governments directly 
opposed to each other. Then followed what is known as the “ Wakarusa 
War,” in which an armed attack on the free-state capital, Lawrence, was 
only prevented by the prudence of the free-state men and the politic 
counsels of the pro-slavery leader, David R. Atchison. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


The first great result of the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act was to 
throw political parties into an unprecedented confusion. And at the very 
first succeeding national election the majority which had put the act through 
the house was overturned. As by a common impulse, all “anti-Nebraska” 
men of all parties drew away from their old associates and began to search 
for a common ground where they could act in unison. The largest single 
element in this new category were whigs who naturally hesitated to affiliate 
at once with their former Free-soil adversaries. Their first step, therefore, 
was to identify themselves with the Know-Nothings, who now, as a recent 
his~ torian has aptly said, “ volunteered with reference to the slavery 
question to be Do-Nothings.” The American party, or Know-Nothings, as 
they were called because of their evasive replies to all questions concerning 
their membership and purposes, was a secret, oath-bound organisation 
pledged to oppose the nomination for office of foreign-born citizens, and to 
combat the influences of the Catholic church. It had been successful in 
some municipal elections in the east, and had made a fair showing of 
strength in several state elections. Its ambition now was to become a 
national party and take the place in the political world formerly occupied by 
the whigs. Every induce- ment was therefore held out to whigs to join the 
organisation. « 


A desperate attempt was made to create a diversion, and by sheer dint of 
will to forget the slavery question altogether. Southern whigs for a time 
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retained their party name, and tried to maintain also their party organisa- 
tion; but even in the South the Know-Nothings were numerously joined, 
and ’for a brief space it looked as if they were about to become in fact a 
national party. In the elections of 1854 they succeeded in electing, not only 
a considerable number of congressmen, but also their candidates for the 
gov- ernorship in Massachusetts and Delaware. Before the new house met 
in December, 1855, the Know-Nothings had carried New Hampshire, 
Massa-— chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Kentucky, and 
California, and had polled handsome votes which fell very little short of 
being majorities in six of the Southern States. 


Already in 1854, however, the foundations had been laid of a new party that 
was to offer a far better opportunity for political action to anti-Nebraska 
men than could be offered by any oath-bound society, whose character, de~ 
spite its cry of “America for the Americans,” was in its very essence 
undemo- cratic and un-American. In February and March, while the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill was still before congress, two meetings of whigs, 
democrats, and Free-soilers took place at Ripon, Wisconsin, at the second 
of which preliminary measures were taken for the formation of a new 
coalition party, the keystone of which should be opposition to the 
aggressions of the slave power. The name “ Republican ” was suggested as 
an appropriate one for the new party. Other similar meetings soon followed 
in other parts of the North, entirely disasso— ciated with the Wisconsin 


movement. The most notable of the subsequent meetings was that held at 
Jackson, Michigan, on July 6th, 1854. It was the first state convention held 
in the interest of the new anti-slavery party. A full state ticket was 
nominated, and the name Republican, proposed by Jacob M. Howard, was 
adopted as the official name of the organisation. In Ohio, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, and Vermont, state conventions of the “ Anti-Nebraska” men 
were held on July 13th, the anniversary of the enactment of the Ordinance 
of 1787. In the two last named states, Michigan’s lead in adopting the name 
Republican for the new party was followed.® 


Within the first year of its existence it obtained popular majorities in fif- 
teen states, elected, or won over to itself, one hundred and seventeen 
members of the house of representatives, and secured eleven adherents in 
the senate. Representatives of all the older parties came together in its 
ranks, in novel agreement, their purposes mastered and brought into 
imperative concert by the signal crisis which had been precipitated upon the 
country by the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. It got its programme 
from the Free-soilers, whom it bodily absorbed; its radical and aggressive 
spirit from the Aboli- tionists, whom it received without liking; its liberal 
views upon constitu- tional questions from the whigs, who constituted both 
in numbers and in influence its commanding element; and its popular 
impulses from the democrats, who did not leave behind them, when they 
joined it, their faith in their old party ideals. 


THE ASSAULT ON SLWINER 


Meanwhile the affairs of Kansas had occupied a large proportion of the time 
of congress. Feeling ran high on both sides, and the debates were 
characterised by an intense bitterness. On May 19th Senator Sumner began 
his great speech on The Crime against Kansas. It was a forcible arraignment 
of the administration and the pro-slavery leaders, but it was marred by 
intemperate language and stinging characterisations of certain democratic 
leaders, particularly Douglas and Senator Butler of South Carolina, whom 
he 
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likened to Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. Although the speech produced a 
great sensation, it is doubtful, had it not been for its almost tragic sequel, 
whether it would have had as much weight or influence as the really 
master— ful arguments of Seward, Hale, Wade, and Collamer who preceded 
him. “The whole speech,” says Channing,’ “shows to what depth a scholar 
can descend when thoroughly aroused. The sequel showed some of the 
effects produced by slavery on civilisation.” 


Two days after Sumner’s speech was delivered the senator, while sitting in 
his seat in the senate chamber during a recess, was set upon by Preston 
Brooks, a South Carolina congressman and a nephew of Senator Butler, and 
before he could rise to defend himself was hammered into insensibility by 
the crushing blows from the vengeful South Carolinian’s heavy cane. Sum- 
ner’s iron constitution alone prevented fatal results, but it was found that he 
had sustained a severe injury to his spinal column. For three years and a 
half his seat remained vacant as a mute protest against the barbarous 
methods of the extreme Southern party. 


At once throughout the North Sumner was looked upon as a martyr to the 
cause of human liberty. Five hundred thousand copies of The Grime against 
Kansas were printed and distributed. The assault of Brooks was condemned 
as a dastardly and cowardly act by the press, the pulpit, and in the very halls 
of congress. In the South, on the other hand. Brooks was universally 
heralded as the champion of Southern rights and liberties; he was lauded as 
the chivalrous defender of his state’s honour. He became the recipient of 
numerous testimonials, mostly in the shape of gold-headed canes, 
appropriately inscribed. An investigating committee of the house reported 
in favour of his expulsion, but the pro-slavery majority would go no further 
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than a vote of censure. Brooks thereupon resigned his seat and was at once 
reelected by his constituents almost unanimously. Remarks in the senate led 
to Brooks challenging Senator Henry Wilson and Representative Anson 
Burlingame to duels. The senator refused, but Burlingame, probably to the 
surprise of Brooks and most Southern members, accepted. _ The duel was 
never fought, however, for when the Canadian side of the Niagara was sug-— 
gested as the meeting place. Brooks took the opportunity to withdraw on the 
ground that he could not, in the existing state of public feeling, safely cross 
the Northern States to Canada. 


Perhaps the greatest importance of this unhappy affair lay in its influence on 
politics; for, as Senator Wilson / points out, “it entered largely into the 
presidential campaign that soon commenced and became one of the battle- 
cries of freedom and of the new party that then appealed for the first time 
for the suffrages of the nation.” 


“bleeding Kansas” 


While congress was busy debating the Kansas situation in the spring of 
1856, the problem was taking on a more serious aspect in Kansas itself. 
Both sides realized that open civil war was imminent and prepared 
accordingly. Among the new free-state immigrants came a colony from 
New Haven, armed with Sharpe’s rifles, supplied them largely through the 
energies of Henry Ward Beecher, whence these firearms become known by 
the name of Beecher’s Bibles. From the South came Colonel Buford with a 
well-trained band of fighting men who looked upon service in Kansas as a 
crusade. At the sug- gestion of Lecompte, the pro-slavery chief justice of 
the territory, the grand jury found indictments for treason against ex- 
Governor Reeder, Governor 
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Robinson of the free-state government, and Colonel James Lane. Robinson 
was arbitrarily arrested at Lexington, Missouri, on his way east. Reeder 


On^May^S — the day before Brooks’ attack pn Sumner — the United 
States marshal, Donaldson, with the bands of Atchison, Buford, and String- 
fellow which he had enrolled as a posse to carry out his commands, 
swooped down\ipon Lawrence, confiscated cannon, arms, and ammunition 
ot the free-state settlers and destroyed printing offices, hotels, and private 
residences. The coincidence of this attack with the assault on Sumner 
aroused the spirit of the North as nothing else had done, and the 
determination to make Kansas a free state was greatly strengthened. In 
Kansas the feeling of dismay among free-state men that followed the sack 
of their capital gave way to a renewed determination to win, in which, with 
many, the idea of retaliation or revenge was not wanting. Principal among 
those who were moved to action by the events at Lawrence was John 
Brown, “a zealot of the Coyenantmg or Crom wellian stamp” Goldwin 
Smiths’ calls hiin, who had settled at Ossawatomie with his two sons. 
Brown was an ascetic and fanatic of an extieme type. He had long brooded 
over the wrongs of slavery. Drawing his inspiration from the Old 
Testament, he took as his favourite text the decDration that “without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission of sm. Imbued with the 
determination of killing a number of pro-slavery adherents, equal to tie 
number — five as he counted it — who had already lost their lives in the 
free-state cause, he organised a secret retaliatory expedition which he lecl 
into the Pottawottomie valley, and there carried out his purpose by a series 
of brutal murders, that goes by the name of the “Pottawottomie massacre. 
Without attempting to justify these atrocities Rhodes/ points out that ye 
should hesitate before measuring the same condemnation to the doer and 
the deed. John Brown’s God was the God of Joshua and Gideon. lo him, as 
to them, seemed to come the word to go out and slay the enemies of his 
cause. 


The outrage was denounced by both parties,’ and the free-state m/ vere 
quick to disavow any connection or sympathy with its perpetrators. _ But 
the fires already kindled could not be stayed, and at once Kansas was m ah t 
e horrors of a bloody civil war. The whole territory armed for the /ay. Guer= 
illa bands of both parties wandered over the country, laying waste the 
settle ments and fighting whenever they met. The free-state legislature 
which met at Topeka on July 4th was dispersed by Colonel E. V. Sumner 
with a body 


of federal troops. ,.,.,“ 
Four days earlier the majority of the special congressional committee 


sent to investigate the situation in the territory reported that the pro-hayery 
elections had been carried by fraud, recommended that neither party s dele- 
gates should be seated, and declaring it as their opinion th/ the lopeka 
constitution embodied the will of a majority of the people. Throughout the 
summer of 1856 the civil war continued unabated. Governor Shannon, des~ 
pairing of ever bringing order out of the chaos and disgusted at the attitude 
of the pro-slavery party whom he had sought to aid, resigned. Late m 
August his place was filled by the appointment of John W. Geary, a 
Pennsylvania democrat, with a record for gallantry in the Mexican War. 
Governor Geary was by far the ablest executive yet sent to the territory. He 
at once set himself to the task of establishing order; he dealt harshly with all 
breakers of law irrespective of party. By the end of September he was able 
to report to Washington, “Peace now reigns in Kansas.” 


But an impartial administration was the last thing m the world the pro- 
slavery men in Kansas wanted, and before another month had passed they 
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were denouncing him on every side, some going to the length of threatening 
assassination. The clamour for his removal extended over the entire South. 
Finally, when Geary had come to the conclusion that he was not being sup~ 
ported by the administration, he resigned in disgust. 


PEESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1856 


The presidential campaign which opened while the bloody struggle in 
Kansas was at its height was a four-cornered contest. The first party to place 
a presidential ticket in the field was the American, or “Know-Nothing,” the 
national convention of which assembled at Philadelphia, February 22nd, 
1856. Ex-President Fillmore was named for president and Andrew J. 
Donelson of Tennessee, an adopted son of Andrew Jackson, for vice- 
president. A platform already prepared by the national council of the 
organisation was presented to the convention. In this an attempt was made 
to divert atten- tion from the slavery question, and by the simple process of 
ignoring it con- fine the issues to the organisation’s favourite theme of the 
exclusion of foreign and un-American influences. A minority of Northern 
delegates, after attempt-— ing to secure a positive declaration on slavery 
refused to take part in the nomi- nations and withdrew. 


On the same day met the first national convention of the new republican 
party. Delegates from twenty-three states, pursuant to a call of several state 
organisations, assembled at Pittsburgh, and after adopting a ringing address 
written by Henry J. Raymond, declaring for a free Kansas, and the 
exclusion of slavery from all the territories, issued a call for a nominating 
convention to meet at Philadelphia, on June 17th following. 


The democratic convention met at Cincinnati on June 2nd. Availability, 
rather than personal preferences, decided the nominations. Southern dele- 
gates largely favoured the renomination of Pierce, or the selection of 
Douglas, but the assault on Sumner and the attack on Lawrence had aroused 
the dis~ trust of many Northern democrats, and there was an evident 
disinclination to go before the country with either of the two men who were 
generally held to be directly responsible for these outrages. A strong 
Northern sentiment favoured the nomination of Buchanan who had been out 
of the country as minister to England and was supposed to be uncommitted 
to any particular course in Kansas, The additional advantage of his hailing 
from a doubtful state which it was of the highest importance to carry, cast 
the balance in his favour and, after the Douglas men had declared for him, 
he was nominated on the seventeenth ballot. John C. Breckinridge of 
Kentucky, as the repre- sentative of the slave-power, was named for vice- 
president. The platform adopted contained a strong declaration of the 
party’s devotion to and accept- ance of the principles contained in the 


compromise of 1850 and the Kansas-Nebraska Act. Finally, after insisting 
that there were “questions connected with the foreign policy of this country 
which are inferior to no domestic questions whatever,” a hope was 
expressed that the influence of the United States might be made paramount 
in the gulf of Mexico, and the declaration made that this country ought to 
control the routes of interoceanic travel across Central America. 


The republican convention came together at Philadelphia on June 17th. 
Delegates were present from all the Northern states and from Delaware, 
Maryland, and Kentucky, In spite of an unusual unanimity in political 
beliefs the effort to secure a fit presidential candidate proved a far from 
easy task. William H. Seward, who was probably the best representative of 
the 
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principles for which the party stood was not as yet in thorough accord with 
the party organisation and hesitated to lead what he considered, as at best, a 
very forlorn hope. Salmon P. Chase, who next to Seward woulcl have been 
the most acceptable candidate, was passed over on account of ms hree-soil 
record which it was feared would repel old whig voters. Before the con~ 
vention met a strong movement had been started in favour of the 
nommauon of John C. Fremont, a son-in-law of Senator Benton of 
Missouri, who had won distinction as an explorer and, after playing an 
active part in the conquest of California, had represented that state for a few 
months m the United btates senate. The fact that he had already been 
nominated by the seceding Know-Nothings was urged in his behalf. With 
Seward and Chase practically elimi- nated, his nomination was now easily 
accomplished. William L Dayton of New Jersey was named for vice- 
president. In a brief but emphatic platform the party declared that it denied 
“the authorhy of congress, of a territorial legislature, of any individual or 
association of individuals’ to give legal exist- ence to slavery in any 
territory of the United States, while the present con~ stitution shall be 
maintained.” The administration policy in Kansas was denounced and the 


demand made that the territory be immediately admitted as a free state. The 
Ostend Manifesto embodying ” the highwayman s plea that might makes 
right,” was characterised as a shame mid dishonour to American diplomacy. 
A transcontinental railroad and river and harbour 


improvements were urged. . r 1 1 u-.. 


The last convention to meet was that of the remnants of the old whig party, 
which assembled at Baltimore, September Wtli, and endorsed the 
nominations of Fillmore and Donelson. Stanwood declares that the canvass 
which followed was an extraordinary one. It was, however, sluggish “ough 
in the South where Buchanan and Fillmore were the only candidates , the 
former havino-the support of all slaveholders and of all persons of allied 
interests. That implies virtually a solid South ; for the system of slavery v as 
so inter= woven with all interests in this portion of the union, that there 
could be no opportunity for open opposition. In the North, however, the 
republicans conducted a campaign which rivalled the campaign of 1840 m 
enthusiasm, but which had a deeper-seated motive, and hence a more 
sincere and lasting impetus. Never, indeed, in the entire history of the Union 
had Hiere been such a stirring of the hearts of the masses. The tumultuous 
enthusiasm that seems to foreicrners to be one of the characteristics of the 
American people was given free vent. Immense public meetings were held, 
and the stump - speakers practised their arts with probably more than 
wonted conviction. Neverthe- less, the enthusiasts were destined to 
disappointment, for the election in the autumn went against them. In 
Vermont, to be sure, the republicans polled more than three-quarters of the 
votes, and in Maine the same party had a majority of almost eighteen 
thousand. The October election in Ohio also gave a majority; on the other 
hand, the returns were unfavourable in Indiana and Pennsylvania. The 
republicans got such satisfaction as they could out ol the claim that the 
Quakers had failed to vote ; but this at best was cold comfort.® Buchanan 
and Breckinridge received 174 electoral votes, as against 114 for Fremont 
and 8 (Delaware) for Fillmore. But although defeated the sur-— prising 
strength shown by the republicans with an acknowledgedly weak candidate 
was Startling, and boded ill for continued democratic success, when once 
the movement was full grown. Fr/-monts popular vote was 1 341 264 while 
Buchanan’s was only 1,838,169 and Fillmore s 874,534. But from a 


sectional point of view the result was most significant, for the republicans 
carried every Northern state but New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
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Indiana, and Illinois, and their vote in these states was large enough to 
cause them to be considered doubtful in ‘ the final disappearance of the w 
forth the real struggle -was to t parties, which grew every day less national 
and more sectionalised in character .« 


any iuture contest, ihe campaign marked hig and “Know-Nothing” parties. 
Hence-o Detween the democratic and renublican 


THE DEED-SCOTT DECISION (1857 A.D.) 


A brief struggle brought the business of the country out of the financial 
difficulties which prevailed for some months in 1857; but the strain of 
politics was not so soon removed, and a decision of the supreme court now 
hurried the country forward towards the infinitely greater crisis of civil war. 
Dred Scott was the negro slave of an army surgeon. His master had taken 
him, in the regular course of military service, from Missouri, his home, first 
into the state of Illinois, and then, in May, 1836, to Fort Snelling, on the 
west side of the Mississippi, in what is now Minnesota; after which, in 
1838, he had returned with him to Missouri. Slavery was prohibited by state 
law in Illinois, and by the Missouri Compromise Act of 1820 in the territory 


west of the Mississippi; and after returning to Missouri the negro 
endeavoured to obtain his liberty by an appeal to the courts, on the ground 
that his residence in a free state had operated to destroy his master’s rights 
over him. In course pf appeal the case reached the supreme court of the 
United States. The chief, if not the only, question at issue was a question of 
jurisdiction. Was Dred Scott a citizen within the meaning of the 
constitution; had he had any rightful standing in the lower courts? To this 
question the court returned a decided negative. The temporary residence of 
the negro’s master in Illinois and Minnesota, in the course of his official 
duty and without any intention to change his domicile, could not affect the 
status of the slave, at any rate, after his return to Missouri. He was not a 
citizen of Missouri in the constitu- tional sense, and could have therefore 
no standing in the federal courts. But, this question decided, the majority of 
the judges did not think it obiter dicens to go further, and argue as to the 
merits of the case regarding the status of slaves and the authority of 
congress over slavery in the territories. They were of the opinion that, 
notwithstanding the fact that the constitution spoke of slaves as “persons 
held to service and labour,” men of the African race, in view of the fact of 
their bondage from the first in this country, were not regarded as persons, 
but only as property, by the constitution of the United States; that, as 
property, they were protected from hostile legislation on the part of 
congress by the express guarantees of the constitution itself; and that 
congress could no more legislate this form of property out of the terri- 
tories than it could exclude property of any other kind, but must guarantee 
to every citizen the right to carry this, as he might carry all other forms of 
property, where he would within the territory subject to congress. The 
legislation, therefore, known as the Missouri Compromise was, in their 
judg— ment, unconstitutional and void. 


The opinion of the court sustained the whole Southern claim. Not even the 
exercise of squatter sovereignty could have the countenance of law; 
congress must protect every citizen of the country in carrying with him into 
the territories property of whatever kind, until such time as the territory in 
which he settled should become a state, and pass beyond the direct jurisdic- 


[‘ Reprinted by permis.sion of Longmans, Green, & Company. Copyriglit, 
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their favourite theory of “ squatter sovereignty a dead lette . 
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ThP rharacter of the advisers ivith whom President Buchanan surrounded 
ihe charactei 01 1 indicate that the new admimstia- 
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Governor Walker had promised, relying on the word of Buchanan, that any 
constitution framed should be submitted to a vote of the people, and 
therefore declared himself against a movement presently set uncler way by 
tliG iiltr3i-Soiith.Grii IcRdcrs to Rclmit Kriiss-s set oncG uiiclGr thG pro- 
s13;VGry Lecompton Constitution. His subsequent action in refusing to 
sanction flagrant frauds in the October elections gave the free-state party for 
the first time control of the legislature, and aroused the fury of the pro- 
slavery men who now began to exert at Washington the same influence that 
had already undermined the authority of governors Reeder and Geary and 
made of them earnest free-state advocates. 


In order to make a pretence of fair play the Lecompton convention now 
reassembled and made the preposterous proposal to submit to the people not 
the_ constitution they had framed but merely the question of its adoption 
with slavery or without slavery.” This was done. Again the free-state voters 
refused to go to the^ polls, and the constitution was adopted with slavery” 
by a jarge majority. Thereupon the territorial legislature with its free-state 
majority, submitted the entire constitution to the people who lejected it by a 
large majority’ the pro-slavery men this time refraining; irom voting. ® 


. OA February 2nd, 1858, President Buchanan, who had by this 


time fallen under the spell of the pro-slavery leaders as completely as Pierce 
hacl done, sent the Lecompton Constitution to congress with a special 
message urging that Kansas be admitted under it. The president’ action 
gave an opportunity to Stephen A. Douglas which he, greatly to the credit 
of his reputation as a consistent statesman rather than a truckling politician, 
accepted boldly. Four years before, in the hope of winning Southern support 
to help him to the presidency, he had sacrificed his reputation for sincerity 
and inde- pendence. H had all gone for naught. Now he stood out boldly, 
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and true to his principles of popular sovereignty, refused to consent to force 
any sort of a constitution upon the people of Kansas. The stand of Douglas 
made it forever impossible for him to secure a nomination at Southern 
hands, but it won for him again the undisputed position of leader of the 
Northern democ- “ Lecompton Constitution, though approved by the senate 
in spite of Douglas, was defeated in the house through the combination of 
his followers riow known as the “anti-Lecompton” democrats, with the 
republicans! Attempts at compromise failed and after the Lecompton 
Constitution, in accordance with the terms of the English bill, had again 
been rejected by the voters of Kansas at the polls (August 2nd, 1858), the 
South at length reluc- tantly abandoned the attempt to make Kansas a slave 
state.® 


THE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATE (1858) ‘ 


The elections of 1858 showed a formidable gain in strength by the republi- 
cans, and bore an ominous warning for the democrats. Everywhere the 
republicans gained ground; even Pennsylvania, the president’s own state, 
went against the administration by a heavy vote. The number of republicans 
m the senate was increased from twenty to twenty-five, from ninety-two to 
a hundred and nine in the house; and in the latter chamber they were to be 
able^to play the leading part, since there were still twenty-two “Know- 
Noth- ings m the house, and thirteen “anti-Lecompton” democrats, the 
followers 
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JOHN brown’s raid 


The news flashed over the wires from Virginia on the morning of 
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down the door of the engine-house with a ladder and after a severe struggle 
succeeded in capturing Brown and his five remaining followers. 


Brown was given a fair but hasty trial at Charlestown, and was found guilty 
of treason, of conspiring and advising slaves to rebel, and of murder in the 
first degree. He was sentenced to be hanged, and the sentence was carried 
out on December 2nd following. Brown’s manliness, his unquestion- able 
sincerity and belief in the righteousness of his cause, and the Christian 
fortitude with which he met his end aroused the admiration even of his 
enemies. At the North widespread sympathy for the doer was tempered 
somewhat by agreement as to the lawlessness of the deed. In the light of 
subsequent events, however. Brown’s act was magnified to heroic 
proportions; he came to be looked upon as the protomartyr of the cause of 
negro freedom, and “ his soul marching on” became an inspiration.® 


SCHOULE?r’s estimate of JOHN BROWN * 


John Brown was no Csesar, no Cromwell, but a plain citizen of a free 
republic, whom distressing events drove into a fanaticism to execute 
purposes for which he was incompetent. He detested slavery, and that 


detestation led him to take up arms not only against slavery but against that 
public opinion which was slowly formulating how best to eradicate it. Woe 
to the conquered. The North made no appeals for that clemency which 
slaveholders had alone to consider. Bro4vn had not been lenient to masters, 
nor were masters bound to be lenient to him. And yet Brown was an 
enthusiast, and not a felon; the essence of his crime was imselfish. Like the 
French country maiden who went to Paris to plunge her dagger into a 
bloody ruler’s heart, he meant to rescue good morals from the usurpation of 
human laws. Corday fulfilled her solitpy plan because it was reasonable; 
John Brown failed in his plan because it was unreasonable : but both, as 
actors and martyrs, flash-ing upon the world’s attention like new meteors, 
left examples of self-sacrifice, the one upon the guillotine and the other 
upon the gallows, which a people could not refrain from exalting. The 
virgin damsel of grace and beauty, and the grim old man of sixty, stern and 
sanguinary, who led on his sons, take equal hold of posterity’s imagination; 
of each one it has been said by acute observers that the immediate effect of 
their deeds was injurious to politics; and yet society in the long centuries is 
stronger for being thus taught that despotism oyer fellow men is not safely 
hedged in by authority. Brown’s stalwart, unique, and spectral figure led on, 
grotesque but terribly in earnest, the next time Virginia’s soil was invaded 
— not, however, for executing any such unfeasible scheme of making the 
slaves their own avengers, but to apply the war powers of the nation against 
disloyal masters./ 


THE NOMINATING CONTENTIONS OF 1860 


The divergence of North and South in population, wealth, and resources 
was growing greater every year. The political preponderance of the North 
was also increasing. Since Buchanan’s election two new free states had 
been admitted to the union, Minnesota in 1858 and Oregon in 1859. As the 
time for naming presidential candidates drew near everyone recognised that 
more than ever before the coming campaign was to be a battle of the 
sections. 


The convention of the democratic party assembled at Charleston, South 
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Carolina, April 23rd, 1860, the delegates M’y 
called upon to decide questions momentous alike to then party and to tne 
nation. ^The bold stand taken by Douglas against ^ P® 0/ his 


the pro-slavery party in Kansas, and the subsequent death ol one ot Jus 
p;L%al s’worto“ c Broderick of “>0 .0 a due I wh 


a uro-slaverv politician, had aroused the courage and spirit ot “ortnern 
deSocratl is n’iver betere. They were prepared, for 


assert their rights and refuse longer to bo made the tools of _ the slave 
power. Eight days were spent in wrangling over a plat~a form. The Southern 
delegates insisted on pronouncing for the pro-slavery theories advanced in 
the Dred-Scott decision. The Northern men, how- ever, refused to do more 
than acquiesce in the Southern de~ mand for Cuban an~ nexation and for 
the repeal of legislation in the North intended to hinder the execu- tion of 
the Fugitive Slave Law. After an acrimonious debate a platform embodying 
declarations favour- ing the last two points was approved by the Northern 
majority. The majority of the Southern delegates at once withdrew and after 
an ineffectual attempt to secure a two-thirds majority 


for any candidate, the remaining members adjourned to meet again m Balti- 


TM Meanwhile the seceding Southern delegations met together in hall in 
Charleston and adopted the radical pro-slavery plattorm rejected by the 
regular convention. When the latter re-convened m Baltimore on the day sel 
the tendency of the Douglas delegates to carry things with a high hand 
resulted in a still further secession of delegates, largely nom Southern and 
border states. The regular couveutioii thereupon Douglas for the presidency 
and Benjamin Fitzpatiick ol Alabama to vice-presidency. Herschel V. 
Johnson of Georgia was subsequently named 
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by the national committee to take the place of Fitzpatrick, who refused to 
run. The second group of seceders joined by some of the original seceders 
named John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky ancl Joseph Lane of Oregon, 
which nominations were soon after endorsed by the remnants of the first 
seceders at Charleston. Thus, after the bitterest struggle in its history, the 
demo- cratic party had at last been torn asunder. It presented the spectacle 
of two avowedly sectional party groups appealing to the suffrage, not of the 
nation but of a section. 


Before this, however, both the republicans and a new party which took the 
name of Constitutional Union had made their nominations. The latter party 
— which was made up largely of former Know-Nothings and Northern 
whigs who could not as yet bring themselves to join the republican party — 
met at Baltimore, May 9th. They adopted, instead of a regular platform, a 
single resolution declaring for the preservation of the union under the con~ 
stitution, and named John Bell of Tennessee and Edward Everett of Massa-— 
chusetts for president and vice-president respectively. 


All eyes were now turned to the republican party, which met in convention 
at Chicago on May 16th. The platform contained a strong appeal for the 
maintenance of the principles embodied in the Declaration of Independence 
and a declaration that the federal constitution, the rights of the states, and 
the union of the states must be preserved. While disavowing any intention 
to interfere with the established institutions of any state, it denounced the 
Anew dogma” promulgated in the Dred-Scott decision as political heresy, 
asserting that the normal condition of all federal territories was that of free- 
dom, and that it was the duty of the national government to maintain that 
condition by law. The immediate admission of Kansas as a free state was 
demanded, and a protective tariff, internal improvements, and a Pacific 
railway favoured. ‘ 


William H. Seward of New York was now, as in 1856, the leading candidate 
for the presidential nomination and led all others on the first ballot. But, as 
Wooclrow Wilson ^ says, he “ was regarded as a sort of philosophical 
radical, whom careful men might distrust as a practical guide. ” Salmon P. 
Chase of Ohio was also a candidate, but his past political affiliations still 
counted against him. A solution seemed to point to the selection of a less 
well-known candidate, and on Abraham Lincoln of Illinois, whose political 
principles had been so unmistakably set forth in his debate with Douglas, a 
majority of the delegates finally united on the third ballot. Hannibal Hamlin 
of Maine, a former democrat, was nominated for vice-president. 


THE ELECTION OF LINCOLN 


With the subsequent nominations of the two democratic factions already 
noted, the various presidential tickets were complete. The vital principles 
upon which the four parties based their appeals to the voter have been thus 


tersely summed up by Alexander Johnston “The Bell party wished to have 
no discussion of slavery; the Douglas democrats rested on squatter 
sovereignty and the compromise of 1850, but would accept the decision of 
the supreme court; the republicans demanded that congress should legislate 
for the pro~ hibition of slavery in the territories; and the Southern 
democrats demanded that congress should legislate for the protection of 
slavery in the territories.” 


With the issue thus clearly drawn, and four candidates to choose from, the 
republicans had an immense initial advantage. Indeed, it may probably be 
said that the outcome of the campaign that ensued was scarcely in doubt 
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from the first. The hopeless breach in the democratic ranks made it out of 
the question that either faction should carry the national election. Ihe 
Constitutional Unionists were not well organised, and 


best a negative one. Indeed, the republicans alone were both conhdeiit and 
united. The only possible danger in the way of their success was in the 
possibility that the election might be thrown into the house of 
Representatives’ Nevertheless the ensuing canvass was hotly contested. 
The republicans adopted the tactics of the Harrison campaign of 1840 pd 
throughout the North enthusiasm was aroused by torch-light precessions _ 
and enormous mass meetings. At the South were heard on every side 
muttermgs of secession and war. The September and October state elections 
foreshaclowed the election of Lincoln, which the results in November more 
than justihed. ihe republicans carried every Northern state except New 
Jersey and elected four out of the seven electors even in that state. Douglas 
received only the votes of Missouri and three from New Jersey. Bell carried 
the three boidei states of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. Breckinridge 
earned the entire South However, while Lincoln and Hamlin received 180 
electoral votes to 103 tor all other candidates, they received only a minority 
of the popular votes. The figures for the latter showed the following results. 
Lincoln and Banilm, 1,866,452; Douglas and Jolmson, 1,376,957; 
Breckinridge and Lane, 849,781, and Bell and Everett, 588,879. 


SECESSION 


“There could be no mistake,” says Goldwin Smith,*/ “about the signifi- 
cance of the election by Northern votes of a president who looked forward 
to seeing slavery ‘ put where the people would be satisfied that it was m 
course of ultimate extinction.’ ” Among the more radical Southerners there 
is no question but that the result was really welcomed. Conditions in the 
cotton states were such that their policy no matter how extreme_ would 
undoubtedly dominate the section and overcome whatever conservative 
opposition there was These extremists made it a point to misrepresent the 
intentions and principles of the republican party, and their arguments 
convinced the major-itv of their people that in dealing with slavery Lincoln 
and his advisers would not scruple to disregard constitutional guarantees. 
As proof of this asser— tion they pointed to the legislation enacted m almost 
every Northern state which commonly went by the name of “ personal 
liberty laws the intent of which was plainly to nullify the operation of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, and secure for fugitive slaves legal privileges which 
the federal statutes denied. Pro-slavery agitators made no distinction 
between the repubhcan_ party and the detested abolitionists; yet, as 
Woodrow Wilson,’ a Southern writer, points out, “ the vast maj rity of its 
adherents were almost as rnuch repelled by th ^ violent temper of the 
abolitionists as were the Southern leaders themselves. It was this extreme 
view of the Southern radicals that now became the view of the greater part 
of the South. When this stage was reached it was mani-— festly impossible 
longer to preserve the Union. ^, .-n 


South Carolina was the only state in which presidential electors were still 
chosen by the legislature. After casting their votes for Breckinridge electors 
on November 6th, the legislators remained in session to await the result m 
the nation. The governors of the cotton states had taken counsel together 
regarding the course to be pursued in the event of Lincoln s election, and it 
had been practically agreed that should one state feel called upon to secede 
from the Union she would receive the support of the others. Upon this 
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assurance the South Carolina legislature now acted. Provision was made for 
the purchase of arms and ammunition, and a convention was called which 
met in Charleston, December 20th. This body at once proceeded to repeal 
the action taken by a previous South Carolina convention. May 23rd, 1788, 
whereby the federal constitution had been ratified, and declared the dis~ 
solution of the union “subsisting between South Carolina and other states 
under the name of the United States of America.” South Carolina had 
spoken, and there were few who did not accept her voice as the voice of the 
South. 


THE CONFEDERATE STATES 


Within a month after South Carolina had passed her ordinance of seces— 
sion, four other states — Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, and Georgia — in 
the order named, had left the Union. In each state there was a strong 
minority which opposed the movement not so much from a disbelief in the 
right of secession as from a conviction of its inexpediency. But in each case 
the delegates elected to the special state conventions showed a clear 
majority for secession. Throughout the South the convention, as Alexander 
John- ston e has pointed out, “ was looked upon as the incarnation of the 
sov- ereignty of the state.” The action of these secession conventions was 
therefore generally accepted as final without any attempted ratification by 
the people. 
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On February 4th, 1861, the very day that the Peace Convention met at 
Washington, representatives from six “ cotton states ” met at Montgomery, 


Alabama, to organise a provisional government. The states represented 
were those above mentioned and Louisiana, which had seceded January 
26th. Texas had passed an ordinance of secession, despite the sorrowful 
protests of Sam Houston, but it had been submitted to the people and not 
yet rati— fied. The Montgomery convention adopted a provisional 
constitution and chose as provisional president and vice-president Jefferson 
Davis of Missis— sippi and Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia. The name 
Confederate States of America was adopted. The constitution was made 
permanent by the vote of the convention (or congress as it now called itself) 
on March 11th, and under it Davis and Stephens were chosen for a six 
years’ term in the succeed- ing November without opposition. 


Under what claim of constitutional right the Montgomery convention acted, 
says Alexander Johnston, “ passes comprehension.” Even granting the right 
of secession, he continues, that a state convention summoned to decide that 
question “ should go on without any further popular authority or mandate to 
send delegates to meet those of other states and form a new 
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national government, which could only exist by warring on the United 
States, was a novel feature in American constitutional law.” 


In none of the border states was there at this time a strong popular feeling in 
favour of secession. But in most of them the belief in state sovereignty and 


the abstract right of secession was a powerful force to be considered, and 
the inclination to take up arms to resist any attempt of the federal govern- 
ment to coerce a seceding state was strong. The course of events soon 
forced upon the border states a decision on this very point, and four of them 
— Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas eventually, m the 
course of the spring of 1861, threw in their fortunes with the cotton states. 
With their addition the Confederacy reached its final number ‘ eleven.® 


The Theory of Secession’ 


The legal theory upon which this startling and extraordinary series of steps 
was taken was one which would hardly have been questioned m the early 
years of the government whatever resistance might then have been offered 
to its practical execution. It was for long found difficult to deny that a state 
could withdraw from the federal arrangement as she might have declined to 
enter it. But constitutions me not mere legal documents; they are the 
skeleton frame of a living organism; and in this case the course o events had 
nationalised the government once deemed confederate, twenty states had 
been added to the original thirteen since the formation of the government 
and almost all of these were actual creations of the federal gov—- ernment 
first as territories then as states. Their populatioris had no corpor- ate 
individuality such as had been possessed by the people of each of the 
colonies. They came from all parts of the Union and had formed commun- 
ities which were arbitrary geographical units rather than natural political 
units. Not only that, but north of the Missouri compromise line the popula- 
tion of these new states had been swelled by immigration from abroad, and 
there had played upon the whole northern and northwestern section those 
great forces of material development which made steadily for the 
unihcation of interests and purposes. The West was the great make-weight. 
It was the region into wffiich the whole national force had been ^ projected, 
stretched out and energised — a region, not a section; divided into states by 
reason of a form of government, but homogeneous, and proceeding forth 


from the Union..,c, miuju 


These are not lawyer’s facts; they are historian s facts, ihere had been 


nothing but a dim realisation of them until the war caine and awoke the 
national spirit into full consciousness. They have no bearing upon the legal 
intent of the constitution as a document, to be interpreted 13y the intention 
of its framers; but they have everything to do with the constitution as a 
yehicle of life. The South had not changed her ideas from the first because 
she had not changed her condition. She had not experienced, except in a 
very slight degree, the economic forces which had created the great 
Northwest and nationalised the rest of the country; for they had been shut 
out from her life by slavery. The South withdrew from the Union because, 
she said, power had been given to a geographical, a sectional party, 
ruthlessly hostile to her interests; but Doctor von Holst” is certainly right 
when he says: “The Union was not broken up because sectional parties had 
been formed, but sectional parties were formed because the Union had 
actually become sec- 


[1 Reprinted by permission of Longmans, (Ireen, and Company, from 
Woodrow Wilson’s Division and Beunion. Copyright, 1893, by Longmans, 
Green, and Company. |] 
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tionalised.” There had been nothing active on the part of the South in this 
process. She had stood still while the rest of the country had undergone 
profound changes; and, standing still, she retained the old principles which 
had once been universal. Both she and her principles, it turned out, had 
been caught at last in the great national drift, and were to be overwhelmed. 
Her slender economic resources were no match for the mighty strength of 
the nation with which she had fallen out of sympathy. 


The Constitution of the Confederacy’ 


The constitution framed by the Montgomery convention, although in most 
respects a reproduction of the constitution of the United States, was made 
very explicit upon all points of controversy under the older instrument. The 
Southern leaders were not dissatisfied with the constitution of the United 
States as they understood it; they were dissatisfied only with the meanings 
which they conceived to have been read into it by a too loose and radical 
interpretation. In the new constitution which they framed for themselves it 
was explicitly stated that in the adoption of the instrument each state acted “ 
in its sovereign and independent character.” Protective tariffs were 
specifically prohibited, as well as all internal improvements at the general 
charge. It embodied the principle of the recognition and protection of slav- 
ery in all the territories of the new government. It added to the separate 
weight of the individual states by providing that in the senate, when the 
question was the admission of a new state, the vote should be taken by a 
poll of the states; and by according to each of the several state legislatures 
the right to impeach confederate officials whose duties were confined to 
their own territory. The demand of three states was made sufficient to 
secure the calling of a convention for the amendment of the constitution. 
The states were denied, on the other hand, the privilege which they had 
enjoyed under the federal constitution, of granting the franchise to persons 
not citizens under the general law of naturalisation. 


Such other changes of the federal constitution as were introduced were 
changes, for the most part, only of detail, meant to improve the older 
instru- ment where experience was thought to have shown it susceptible of 
altera- tion for the better. The presidential term was lengthened to six years, 
and the president was made ineligible for reelection. The president was 
given the right to veto individual items of appropriation bills, and congress 
was forbidden to make any appropriations not asked for and estimated by 
the heads of the executive departments, except by a two-thirds vote, unless 
such appropriations were for the legitimate expenses of congress itself or 
for the payment of just claims, judicially determined, upon the government. 
Con- gress was given the right to bring itself into closer co-operative 
relations with the executive by granting seats, with the privileges of debate, 
to _ the heads of the executive departments; and it was granted a partial 


oversight of the president’s relations with his subordinates by the provision 
that, except in the cases of the chief executive and diplomatic agents of the 
gov- ernment, no official should be removed except for cause explicitly 
stated to the senate. The power to emit bills of credit was withheld from 
congress. The slave trade was prohibited, and congress was empowered to 
prevent even the introduction of slaves from the states of the Union. 


[‘ Reprinted from Woodrow Wilson’s Division and Reunion, “ Epoclis of 
American History” series, by permission of Longmans, Green, and 
Company. Copyright, 1893, by Longmans, Green, and Company. | 
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Much as there was among these changes that was thoroughly worth try- 
ing, it was of course impossible to test anything fairly amidst the furious 
storms of civil war. One of the most interesting of them — the permission 
to introduce the heads of the executive departments into congress — had 
actually been practised under the provisional government of 1861; but 
under the formal constitution the houses, as was to have been expected, 
never took any steps towards putting it into practice. 


The congress was inclined from time to time to utter some very stinging 
criticisms upon the executive conduct of affairs. It could have uttered them 
with more dignity and effect in the presence of the officers concerned, who 
were in direct contact with the difficulties of administration. It might then, 
perhaps, have hoped in some sort to assist in the guidance of administration. 
As it was, it could only criticise, and then yield without being satisfied. 


LAST MONTHS OF BUCHANAN’s ADMINISTRATION 


The position of President Buchanan in the months intervening between 
Lincoln’s election and inauguration was a difficult and delicate one. The 
situation demanded tact, decision of character, statesmanship of the highest 
order. And none of these did Buchanan possess. Although honest at heart 
and desirous of preserving the Union, his sympathies were and always had 
been strongly with the South. To this sentiment he gave expression in his 
message to congress in December, 1860. This message gave hope to the 
Southern leaders: for although he deprecated and advised against secession 
as not being called for by Lincoln’s election, he at the same time denied the 
power of either president or congress to prevent secession. This the South 
justly took to be an intimation that they would be allowed to with- draw 
unmolested as far as Buchanan was concerned. By the North the message 
was received with mingled anger and astonishment. General Cass, the 
secretary of state, at once resigned his portfolio and was succeeded by 
Jeremiah S. Black of Pennsylvania, then attorney-general, a man of greater 
ability and decision of character. The secession of South Carolina brought 
out the strong points in Black’s character, and he took at once a determined 
stand for the Union, in which he was ably seconded by Edwin M. Stanton, 
who now became attorney-general, and Jos ph Holt, who supplanted Floyd 
as secretary of war. Their influence led Buchanan to refuse to receive the 
commissioners sent by South Carolina to treat with the federal authorities 
concerning the surrender of the forts in Charleston harbour. The pro-Union 
members of the cabinet received a powerful addition to their strength in 
January by the appointment of John A. Dix of New York to the secretary- 
ship of the treasury; and his ringing despatch to the revenue officers at New 
Orleans, “ If any man attempts to haul down the American flag shoot him 
on the spot,” aroused the greatest enthusiasm at the North. The new 
influences at work on Buchanan showed themselves in his special message 
of January 8th, in which he declared it the duty of the president to use force 
if necessary to collect the public revenues or protect the national property. 


Meanwhile in congress and out of it measures were undertaken looking 
toward compromise. As early as December IStli John J. Crittenden of Ken- 


tucky had introduced into the senate the measure which goes by the name of 
the Crittenden Compromise. This was considered by a committee includ- 
ing Seward, Wade, Douglas, Jefferson Davis, and Toombs. The compromise 
consisted of a proposed constitutional amendment restoring the old line of 
36° 30’ as a limit south of which congress should have no power to 
interfere 
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with slavery in any state or territory. But the Northern republican sena- tors 
refused to accept it and the amendment was lost. In the house a series of 
resolutions embodying a similar plan of compromise failed of passage. 


The failure of the compromise measures was followed, as state after state 
seceded, by the withdrawal of the senators and representatives from those 
states, thus leaving the republicans strongly intrenched in both houses. Sev- 
eral conciliatory measures were now passed by the majority in futile pd 
even cringing endeavour to avert the crisis. One provided for a constitu- 
tional amendment forever forbidding congress to meddle with slavery in 
any state where it already existed, without the consent of that state. Other 
measures organised the territories of Colorado, Nevada, and Dakota without 
a word about the prohibition of slavery. But all such overtures were too 


IcltS 


Already the seceding states had given evidence of their intention to cut 
every tie that bound them to the Union, by seizing the government prop- 
erty, consisting of custom houses, forts, and arsenals, within their borders. 
Before the close of Buchanan’s administration every fort, navy yard, or 
fed- eral building within the seven seceding states had been seized, with the 
exception of Fort Sumter in Charleston harbour. Fort Pickens, Key West, 
and the Dry Tortugas. The eyes of the nation were centred on Charleston 
harbour, where Major Robert Anderson had removed his handful of troops 
from Fort Moultrie on the mainland to the stronger position of Fort Sum- 
ter. The move was an intimation that the fort was not to be given up without 


a struggle. The determination of both parties was further empha- sised 
when on January 9th the steamship Star of/ the Wsst, which Buchanan had 
at length been prevailed upon to send to relieve the fort with supplies, was 
fired upon by the South Carolina shore batteries, and compelled to return 
with its mission unaccomplished. The first shot of the Civil War had been 
fired. 


THE INAUGURATION OP LINCOLN; FORT SUMTER 


Never was a presidential inauguration awaited with such intense interest as 
that of Abraham Lincoln, March 4th, 1861. Seven states had left the Union 
and set up a government of their own. Would the new president, the country 
asked, attempt compromise where congress had failed, or would he proceed 
vigorously to assert the rights and enforce the laws of the Union with the 
almost certain result of driving several border states to join their 


Southern neighbours. tt iii 
Lincoln’s inaugural address was moderate, even conciliatory, lie declared 


that he had neither the intention nor the right of interfering with slavery 
where it existed. He even expressed his willingness to accept the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Not a word was said as to the restriction of slavery extension. 
But with the question of the preservation of the Union he was more explicit. 
“No state upon its own mere motion,” he declared, “ can lawfully get out of 
the Union.” Any ordinance that attempted to bring about such a disso~ 
lution was, he held, null and void. He would, he declared unequivocally, 
execute the laws of the Union and defend and maintain its authority in 
every state. To such an expression of his purposes there could be but one 
mean- ing — civil war. And the president’s choice of advisers, including 
such men as Seward for secretary of state and Chase for secretary of the 
treasury, was taken to mean that the North stood behind him. i ¢ /-,i ij. 


The immediate attention of the country remained centred m Charleston 
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harbour, where Major Anderson still held Fort Sumter. His provisions were 
running low, and unless relieved he must soon surrender. South Caro- lina 
sent a new set of commissioners to Washington to attempt an adjust ment 
of the difficulties. The cabinet hesitated and tried to dissuade the president 
from acting. At last, however, a decision was reached and notice was sent 
both to Major Anderson and to Governor Pickens of South Carolina (April 
8th) that a vessel was under way to carry provisions to the fort. President 
Davis called his cabinet together to decide what should be done. Despite the 
impassioned opposition of Toombs, the Confederate secretary of state, who 
declared that the first shot fired by the South would “strike a hornet’s nest” 
from which legions would swarm out and sting them to death, General 
Beauregard was authorised to demand the fort’s surrender, and in case of 
refusal to reduce it.« 


THE FALL OF SUMTER; UPRISING OF THE NORTH ^ 


With telegrams from the Davis government directing him to proceed, 
Beauregard at two in the afternoon of April 11th demanded the surrender of 
Fort Sumter, and after some vain parleying with Major Anderson, which 
lasted through the night, opened his cannonade by early dawn of the 12th. 
Startling was the spectacle for this continent, and in scope and 
consequences unparalleled in the world’s history. Throngs of Southern 
soldiers and civi- lians poured into Charleston on every train, and the 
wharves and housetops swarmed with eager gazers. But surrounding the 
fight in imaginary pres- ence were the millions of anxious inhabitants. 
North and South, dilating with various emotions, as the telegraph and 
bulletins of the daily press spread details of the combat through the 
amphitheatre of a nation. As the ensign of the Union on that slender staff 
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waved its folds, more in reproof than defiance, from the brick ramparts of 
the little island midway down this harbour, the target of disloyal batteries 
from three different directions, hearts hardened towards one another with 
each fratricidal shot. And through the thickening smoke, as the roar of 
artillery went on, might be dimly discerned now and then a vessel of the 
provisioning fleet, defining the coast horizon with its spectral hull, 
watching, but unable to succour. The result of such an unequal duel was not 
long doubtful. Anderson’s brave little garrison, a mere handful for such a 
contest, and a force barely sufficient to keep a few of the answering guns 
active, had already exhausted their rations of bread. On the morning of the 
13th the barracks of the fort caught fire, and while officers and men were 
engaged for hours in getting the flames under control so as to save the 
powder magazine from exploding, the flagstaff fell, struck for the tenth time 
by hostile shot. Senator Louis T. Wigfall, who was now serving on 
Beauregard’s staff, crossed over in a boat and volunteered honourable terms 
of surrender, which Beauregard con~ firmed after Anderson had accepted 
them. On Sunday, the 14th, Anderson and his command marched out with 
their property and all the honours of war, saluting the flag they had so 
gallantly defended; after which they were transferred to the Baltic (one of 
the vessels of the relief squadron), which waited outside, to sail for New 
York. The captured fort passed simulta- neously into the formal custody of 
a Confederate garrison. 


The curtain dropped upon this lurid drama, and sickened hearts at the North 
knew what next must follow. The same Monday morning’s paper on 


[‘ Reprinted from James Scliouler’s History of the United States, by 
permission of Dodd, j\lead & Co. tMpyrigbt, 1899, by James Scliouler. ] 
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the 15th of April, which described Sumter’s last tableau, published the 
presi- dent’s proclamation, bearing that date, but made and signed Sunday, 
which called at once into service seventy-five thousand militia for three 
months, and summoned congress to convene in extra session on the coming 
July 4th. The phraseology of that proclamation scrupulously observed 
requirements of the old and imperfect act of 1795, which afforded the only 
legislative warrant for this new emergency. There was no heart certainly at 
the North to cavil or criticise when that sober appeal, following the Sumter 
spectacle, made men at last realise that the loved Union was in danger, and 
that noth- ing but heroic sacrifice, as in the days of old, could save it from 
destruction. This was eloquence enough; and the document inspired pen and 
tongue like a Pentecost wherever through the rich and populous North the 
news travelled that Fort Sumter had fallen. 


At once the great Union party of the nation sprang to its feet; not, indeed, 
with all the border allies hoped for, but, throughout the vast and populous 
region of free states, rallying the loyal in every city, town, and hamlet, and 
mustering tens and hundreds of thousands among the inhabi- tants, where 
thousands alone had been looked for. Party presses, some of them but lately 
protesting against coercion of the South, vied with one another in eagerness 
to sustain the president’s summons, while the few that hung back were 
silenced by an indignant community or made to recant. The steamer that 
bore Anderson and his men into New York harbour, on the 18th of April, 
brought the flags of Moultrie and Sumter, and enthusiasm was wild to 
welcome those gallant defenders. All hearts at the free North beat in 
patriotic unison. Honest democrats and conservatives forgot their old 
antipathies and fraternised with republicans of every stripe for the old union 
of states, “ one and inseparable.” The inspiring utterances of Jackson and 
Daniel Webster were a thousand times repeated. The surviving ex-presi- 
dents of the North, Buchanan among them, gave encouragement. Among 
Northern statesmen once recreant to freedom, Cass, from his final 
retirement in Michigan, sent God-speed; while Douglas, for the few brief 
weeks left to him, threw aside his late sophistries, and, whole-souled in the 
new cause of upholding the Union, died illustrious. Everett, whose palmy 
years of elo- quence had been given to maintaining, were it possible, a 


Union of compro- mise and smothered animosities, now flamed into a 
pillar of guiding strength by his splendid example. 


The strong, sanguine enthusiasm of this first genuine uprising gave token 
that the republic would not, should not, perish. In public halls, on the 
village green, or wherever else a united gathering might impress its 
strongest force, citizens met in mass to be stirred to fervency as at some 
religious revival. Spokesmen of varying political antecedents occupied the 
platform together to bear their testimony as honest patriots. Boston rocked 
thus in old Faneuil Hall; at New York City was held an immense mass- 
meeting in Union Square, on the 20th of April, under the shadow of 
Washington’s monument, and the ablest leaders of parties hitherto opposing 
addressed the crowd from three several stands. At a Chicago gathering, 
where the speaker raised his hand to take the oath of allegiance, the whole 
audience solemnly rose and repeated the words with him. There were flag- 
raisings, moreover, at which the national colours, red, white, and blue, were 
hoisted. One deep-rooted sentiment pervaded old and young throughout 
these free states — to serve, to sacrifice, but never to surrender. Only two 
sides of the question were possible at such a crisis — for the Union or 
against it; only two classes of citizens — patriots or traitors. “Fort Sumter is 
lost,” 
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said the New York Tribune “but freedom is saved.” If there were “ fsv/ men 
doubtful or disposed to palliate, they were swallowed into the resistless 


torrent of sympathy with the administration.; , ,, r.- -i itt i, John Codman 
Ropes, ^ in his remarkable study of the Civil War, unhap- pily left 
unfinished, has expressed perhaps better than any other writer the 


underlying elements of strength and weakness in the North and South. W e 
are fortunate in being able to quote the following:® 


THE OPPOSING PARTIES ‘* 


Thus the lines were finally drawn. Twenty-two states remained united. 
These states were preparing to assert their sovereignty by force of arms 
over the whole length and breadth of the land. Opposed to them stood the 
eleven states which had seceded, now constituting the Confederate States of 
Amer- ica, equally resolute to maintain by the sword their claim to 
independence. 


Population and Material Resources 


The parties to this-conflict were in many respects unequally matched. The 
populations of the twenty-two states which adhered to the Union aggregated 
upwards of twenty-two millions, of whom less than hal a rmllion were 
slaves. The populations of the eleven states which had left the Union 
numbered together but little over nine millions, of whom about three 
millions and a half were slaves. There were thus about fimr times as many 
free white people on the Union side as there were on the Confederate side 
The slaves, however, instead of being a source of anxiety and appre- 
hension, as many in the North confidently predicted would be the case, 
proved perfectly subordinate. They were trusted to take care of the fam- 
ilies where the able-bodied white men had gone to the war, and they never 
betrayed their trust. They were largely employed m building fortihcations. 
They raised the crops on which the entire South subsisted during the whole 


In material prosperity the North was far in advance of the South. _ In 
accumulated capital there was no comparison between the two sections. The 
immigration from Europe had kept the labour market of the North well 
stocked, while no immigrants from Ireland or Germany were willing to 
enter into a competition with negro slaves. The North was full of 
manufactories of all kinds; the South had very few of any kind. The railroad 
systems of the North were far more perfect and extensive, and the ro^s were 
much better supplied with rolling-stock and all needed apparatus. The North 


was infinitely richer than the South in the production of gram and of meat, 
Aci the boasted value of the South’s great staple, cotton, sank out of sight 
when the blockade closed the Southern ports to all commerce. . 


Accompanying these greater material resources there existent in the JNorth 
a much larger measure of business capacity than was to be found’ m the 
South. This was of course to be expected, for the life of the plantation was 
not calculated to familiarise one with business methods, or to create an 
aptitude for dealing with affairs on a large scale. The great merchants and 
managers of large railroads and other similar enterprises m the North were 
able to render valuable assistance to the men who administered tlie state 
and national governments, and their aid was most generously given. 


[> Reprinted from J. C. Ropes’ Story of the Civil War, by permission of Q. 
V. Putnam’s Hons. Copyright, 1898, by John Codman Ropes. | 
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Army and Navy 


The command of the sea naturally fell at once into the hands of the North. 
With the exception of the losses caused by the unnecessary destruc— tion of 
the vessels of war in the Gosport Navy Yard, the whole fleet of the United 
States, all the permanent establishments except the navy yard at Pensacola, 
and the entire personnel of the navy with the exception of a comparatively 
few officers remained under the control of the government. There were by 
no means so many resignations from the regular navy as from the regular 


army. To the naval officer, whether at sea or in a foreign port, the United 
States must always have appeared as one nation. The flag under which he 
sailed was contrasted “with the flags of ‘the nations of Europe. He could 
not but feel e — as a rule, that is — that his country was the country which 
the Stars and Stripes represented, and not the state of his origin. Hence there 
were comparatively few instances of naval officers who resigned’ their 
commissions and tendered their services to their states. Yet there were some 
instances of this; Buchanan, Tattnall, Seinmes, hnd Hollins were perjiaps 
the most conspicuous of these. On the other hand, Farragut, who rose to be 
the head of the navy during the war, came from a state which seceded, 
Tennessee. Moreover, the mercantile marine of the United States, which, in 
186U was secpnd only to that of Great Britain, was almost wholly owned 
iivthe North. It»|yas chiefly in the New England States that the ships were 
built. The sailors, so far as they were Americans, and the greater part of 
them were Americans, were all Northerners. The owners were nearly all 
merchants in the Northern Atlantic cities. Hence the government had no 
difficulty in recruiting the navy to anyKxtent, both in officers and men, 
from a large class thoroughly familiar with the sea. 


The regular army suffered to a marked extent by the resignation of officers 
belonging in the states which had seceded. The privates and non~ 
commissioned officers with hardly an exception remained faithful to the 
flag,* and continued loyally to serve the government. Not a few officers 
also belonging in the seceding states, of whom the most distinguished were 
General ‘Winfield Scott and General George H. Thomas, recognised the 
United States as their country and cheerfully remained in the army and 
served throughout the war. 


It may be remarked that both sides had to depend to a considerable extent 
on Europe for supplies of arms and ammunition. This was, of course, much 
more true of the South than of the North, for the principal arsenals and 
manufactories of arms were situated in the Northern states. But, so far as 
importations were needed, it was obviously a perfectly simple matter for the 
North to procure them, while the vessels containing these precious cargoes 
for the South were always compelled to run the blockade, and were often 
captured in the attempt. 


The financial situation of the North was, as has been intimated above, 
vastly superior to that of the South. Had the Confederate government 
promptly seized all the cotton in the country, paying for it at the market 
price in Confederate money, and sent it to England before the blockade had 
become fully established, and there stored it to be sold from time to time as 
occasion might require, available funds would have been forthcoming 
suffi- cient to meet the largest requirements. But this course, though 
suggested, was not carried out, and finances of the Southern Confederacy 
fell into the most deplorable condition long before the end of the war. 
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Difficulties of an Invasion 


Superior as the North was in numbers and in resources of every kind and 
important as was her command of the sea, it was nevertheless by no means 
certain that she would succeed m the task which she had laid out for herself. 
The conquest of the eleven states was m truth a gigantic under- taking.’ 
The attempt was certain to be resisted by practically the entire population. 
This resistance would be made under the direction of genera s of high 
attainments, of acknowledged ability, and of some experience in w . It 
would be made by upwards of five millions of people of pure i^eric stock, 
who would be certain to fight with all the herceness and determina-— tion of 
men fighting in defence of their country against invasion and conQuest 


There would be on the side of the South no hesitations, no dissen- sions ’ 
no thoughts of surrender. Whatever would be gained would have to be won 
by hard fighting. It was not possible that the North should make her 
numerical superiority count to its full extent on_ a battlefield in t South. All 
that invading power, even if greatly superior in effect is to preserve a 
certain superiority m numbers m the theatre of war, how great that 
superiority shall be must depend on the_ means of transporta- tion and 
subsistence and on the number of men required to hold t^e lines of 
communication and supply. The number which can be ranged in o battle on 
any particular field cannot, therefore, be decided beforehand unless the 
most careful study has been given to the question by the military 
authorities. It should also be remembered that while in an invasion every 
step taken in advance necessarily carries the active army base of supplies 
and from its reinforcements, the enemy are by the same causes impelled 
towards a concentration of their available orces so that whatever disparity 
of strength may have existed at the outset, it possible that at the moment of 
the decisive collision the forces may be 


practically equal. 
Military Aptitude of the North and South 


Finally, if we would estimate correctly the relative_ power of the parties to 
this conflict, we must take account of their respective aptitudes for war. The 
South undoubtedly possessed a more military population than the North, 
and we do not find that one part of the South excelled another to any 
marked degree, at any rate — in the possession of military instincts and 
aptitudes. Several of the Southern states-Virginia, South Carolma and 
Louisiana among others — possessed excellent military academies. Ihe 
population, almost wholly occupied in agricultural pursuits, was necessarily 
accustomed to life in the open air, to horses, to hunting and fishing, o 
exposure, to unusual physical exertion from time to time. Such conditions 
of life naturally foster a martial spirit. Then the aristocratic regime which 
prevailed in the slaveholding states was conducive to that preterence of 
military over civil pursuits which has so generally been characteristic o 
aristocracies. The young men of the better classes eagerly embri^ed the 
profession of arms, as offering by far the noblest opportunities for the_ 


exer— cise of the higher virtues and for attaining the greatest distinction m 
the state. They made excellent officers, while those below them in the social 
scale, sharing as they did largely in the same feelings and possessed by tlie 
same ideas of life and duty, made admirable private soldiers and warrant 
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officers. Endowed with a marvellous capacity of endurance, whether of 
phy- sical exertion or of lack of food, uncomplaining, ever ready for a 
fight, the soldiers of the South were first-rate material in the hands of the 
able officers who so generally commanded them. Their want of strict 
discipline was, it is true, notorious, but it was chiefly noticeable on the 
march, where strag- gling, to an extent unknown in the Federal armies, was 
a not infrequent feature. They loved fighting for its own sake, and no more 
willing troops ever responded to the call of their leaders. Their knowledge 
of woodcraft, gained by lives spent on the plantation or the farm, was 
always of great service, and often gave thepi a decided advantage over the 
numerous town-bred soldiers of the Federal armies. 


In the North, on the other hand, there was very little of this enthusiastic 
sentiment about a military life. One may fairly say that it was rarely to be 
seen in the Eastern and Middle States; and although it is true that the young 
men of the West responded with more unanimity and probably with more 
alacrity to the often repeated summonses to leave peaceful pursuits ancl 
take the field, yet this was rather due to the comparative newness of the 
civilisation in the West than to any specific martial quality in the 
population. The truth is that the Northern people, whether in the East or the 
West, were busy, pre-occupied, full of schemes for the development of the 


country, and for the acquisition of private fortunes; happy and contented in 
their mani- fold industries, they detested equally the wastefulness and cruel 
sacrifices inseparable from fighting. The poetry of war hardly entered into 
the mind of the Northern volunteer; most certainly the gaudium certaminis 
did not influence his decision to enlist. His course was determined wholly 
by a sense of duty; for he looked upon the war as a grievous interruption to 
the course of his own life as well as to the normal development of his 
country’s history. He regarded the Southemers as wholly to blame; and he 
deter— mined to put them down, cost what it might. His devotion to his 
country was as deep and strong and unreserved as was that of his Southern 
opponent; he was as brave, as patient, as unfaltering, as persistent; but he 
did not take so much interest in the game; he went into camp, he drilled, he 
marched, he fought, without a thought of saving himself either labour or 
danger; but it was all weary work to him — distasteful; in his judgment the 
whole thing was unbefitting a country as far advanced in civilisation as the 
United States was — it was a sort of anachronism. Hence it cannot be 
doubted that the Southern volunteers frequently scored successes over their 
Northern adver- saries for the simple and sole reason that to them the game 
of war was not only a perfectly legitimate’ pursuit, but one of the noblest, if 
not the noblest, that could claim the devotion of brave and free men. They 
went into it con amove; they gave to its duties their most zealous attention; 
and they reaped a full measure of the success which those who throw 
themselves with all their hearts into any career deserve and generally attain. 


Taking all these things together, then, it was plain enough that the task of 
subjugating the South was certain to be one of great difficulty, even though 
the resources of the North were so much superior to those of the South. It 
was also unlikely that the resources of the North would be employed with 
any great amount of skill and judgment, at any rate at first. The presi- dent 
of the United States was known to be a man of no military training or 
experience. He was hardly likely to find, at the outset, generals who could 
plan and carry out the campaigns of invasion which the scheme of conquest 
required for its accomplishment. The Southern president, on the other hand, 
was a military man by education and experience; he had been graduated 
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from West Point; he had distinguished himself at Monterey and Buena 
Vista; he had been secretary of war. His army-list was certain to be made 
out intelligently, and it was known that he had a choice of excellent officers 
from among whom to select his ranking generals. ,,,,,, 0 ,i 


When we add to the considerations above presented that the South was 
about to fight for her own defence against invasion, to struggle for her 
inde- pendence against armies which were undertaking to conquer her, it 
was easy to see that all her energies would be aroused, and that it might 
sately_ be predicted that the advantage would not always be on the side ot 
the heaviest 


battalions.’ 


PREPAEING FOR THE CONFLICT 


The president’s call to arms was responded to with unprecedented enthu- 
siasm. The quota of every Northern state was filled many times over. At the 
South, too, enthusiasm was unbounded. Within the week Virginia had 
seceded and her militia had seized the Federal arsenal at Harper s berry and 
the Gosiiort Navy Yard, which was fired before it was abandoned by the 
Union officers. North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas followed the lead 
of the “ Old Dominion.” On April 19th occurred the first bloodshed ot the 
war. The 6th Massachusetts regiment, passing through Baltimore on its way 
to Washington, was attacked by a mob in the streets, shots were exchanged, 
and four soldiers and a dozen or more of their assailants were 


The struggle between the opposing parties in the remaining border states 
was bitter. In spite of the active efforts of governors Jackson of Missouri 
and Magoffin of Kentucky, the people of these states after some hesitation 
declared for the Union. The forty western counties of Virginia refused to 
abide by Virginia’s determination to secede. They now sent delegates to 
Wheeling, where a state government was organised. Subsequently this gov- 
ernment applied to Washington for a division of the state, and congress, 
adopting the fiction that this was the only_ constituted government ot the 
state and therefore could consent to a division, admitted the western coun- 
ties under the name of West Virginia (1863). j , If 


Meanwhile the opposing forces were drawing together, and by the encl ot 
May an army of sixty thousand was collected in and around Washington. 
President Davis had issued a call for one hundred thousand volunteers, and 
the Confederate capital had been re-established in Richmond. Around these 
two hostile capitals the struggle was soon sure to be begun. 


Governor Francis H. Pierpont, provisional governor of the western coun-= 
ties of Virginia, called on President Lincoln for aid in preserving the region 
for the Union. In response a force was sent under Gen. George B. 
McGletlan and the first real fighting in the Civil War ensued. McClellan, m 
a short but vigorous campaign, succeeded in clearing western Virginia ot 
ContedCT-ates, and re-establishing railway connections between 
Washington and the West. This early success brought McClellan into the 
prominence that resulted soon after in his advancement to more important 
commands. 


CONGRESS AND THE WAR (1861-1862) 


Congress, in response to a call of President Lincoln, convened in special 
session at Washington on July 4th, 1861. The problems that confronted it 
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were greater and more numerous than any body of American legislators had 
ever before been called upon to solve. Armies were to be enlisted and 
organ-— ised, a navy to be built, the civil service to be reconstructed. For all 
these purposes funds were needed, and the national treasury was almost 
empty. President Lincoln’s message was a remarkably clear statement of the 
steps he had already taken to preserve the Union and of the immediate 
measures required. The legislators responded enthusiastically and loyally. 
In a little over a month’s time measures were passed providing for large 
increases in the regular army and navy; authorising the president to call for 
five hundred thousand volunteers for three years or during the war; 
authorising the sec~ retary of the treasury to borrow $250,000,000 by 
issuing bonds or treasury notes; increasing the import duties, and providing 
for an income tax of 3 per cent, on all incomes of over $800 per year. On 
August 6th, the last day of the session, all the acts of the president taken 
before the meeting of con~ gress, including the suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus, were ratified, and he was broadly authorised to confiscate 
any property used or intended to be used in furtherance of the Confederate 
cause. 


During its next regular session (December, 1861-July, 1862) congress 
continued its policy of strengthening the finances of the government, and 
employing every resource to crush the rebellion. The policy was adopted 
and unhesitatingly persisted in until the end of the war of stimulating 
industries by high protective tariffs and then utilising their resources by an 
elaborate system of direct taxation. Specie payment had been suspended by 
agree— ment between the government and the banks in December, 1861, 
and to meet the new conditions, congress, in February, 1862, passed the 
Legal Tender Act. By this act treasury notes, familiarly known as 
“greenbacks,” were issued to the amount of $150,000,000, subsequently 
reaching $450,000,000, and were made legal tender for every purpose 


except payment of import duties and interest on the public debt. 
Supplementary to this the National Bank Act (February 15th, 1863), by 
which the present national banking system was established, was passed a 
year later. In May, 1862, the Homestead Act was passed, and in July a bill 
providing for a Pacific Railway. In the latter month, too, the Morrill Tariff 
Act became a law. 


THE OPENING CAMPAIGN IN MISSOURI 


The disunionist activities of Governor Jackson in Missouri and his endeav- 
ours to carry that state into the Confederacy hastened the opposing parties 
into hostilities west of the Mississippi. Jackson, on the pretence of main- 
taining the state’s neutrality, had issued a call for fifty thousand volunteers 
to defend it against its northern invaders. General Nathaniel Lyon, taking 
counsel with General Frank _P. Blair, had thereupon taken possession of the 
state capital, Jefferson City, in June. In the following month he established 
his base at Springfield, where he was joined by a force under Colonel Franz 
Sigel, bringing his total command up to six thousand men. Against him 
early in August marched a Confederate force of ten thousand under generals 
Sterling Price and Ben McCulloch. On the banks of Wilson’s Creek, ten 
miles from Springfield, a fierce battle was fought August 9th, in which the 
gallant Lyon, after being twice wounded, was killed while leading his 
troops. The Federal forces, outmimberod almost two to one, fought on 
stubbornly for an hour longer, and then retired to Rolla, whither the 
Confederates, their own army sadly depleted by the struggle, made no 
attempt to follow them. Any possible advantage the result of the battle 
might have given them was 
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thrown away largely through the bickerings of Price and McCulloch The 
aZTntSof Earl Van Dorn to the chief command followed lor six ni(?nths 
there were no military operations of importance west of the Mis- 


“”<Tn ‘the Federal army the greatest dissatisfaction was soon expressed 
with General John C. Fremont, who had been appointed to the command m 
Mis— souri. Complaints of incompetency and misuse of authority were 
folbwed bv more serious charges of corruption m granting army contracts. 
Mhi e thes‘ charges were being investigated he drew popular attention to 
himself lov issuing an order conhscating the property and setting free the 
slaves of ah persons who had taken up arms against the Federal government 
^ \is-lomi This order, known as “Fremont’s Emancipation Proclamation, 
was recognised by Lincoln and his advisers to be premature and impolitic 
To Lv the least, and it was seen that it might have an adverse effect on the 
Union cause in Kentucky. The revocation of the order, and the subsequent 
removal of Fremont as a result of the charges against him brought upon 
Lincoln a storm of reproach and disapproval from Sumner and the more 


radical anti-slavery republicans. 


THE BLOCKADE ; OPERATIONS ALONG THE COAST 


On Anril 19th, 1861, President Lincoln issued a proclamation declaring a 
blockade of all the ports of the seceded states. Steps were at once taken to 
inake the blockade effective. It was a tremendous task, for there was a 
coast-line of over three thousand miles to be watched. The navy at the uTe 
consisted of only forty-two wooden vessels, more than half of which were 
on foreign stations. But they were hurried home for service, and 
extraordinary measures at once adopted for converting merchant vessels 
into ships of war. Northern shipyards were kept busy night and day. 


The necessity for the hurry was evident. The vast cotton crop of the South 
was valueless unless it could be marketed. If 


ship its staiJe crop to foreign markets it could buy with the funds thus 
obtained guns, ammunition, and munitions of war which might enable it to 
pkCg the contest indefiLtely. 1 his, was perfectly we 1 recognised by 
President Lincoln and his secretary ol the navy, Gideon “elles. Little by 
little the embargo was made effective along the whole stretch of coast. But 
throughout the long contest the dire necessity of the South induced the 


Confederate naval authorities to take every ‘‘vantage of its laxity to aid 
utvifi cjidilinv merchant vessels to run the blockade. The iisks were great., 
but thfreimH wi gre” In another direction the Con ederate naval 
authorities were active. Their privateers, built at home and abioad, and 
carrving commissions from the Confederate government, preyed upon the 
cSierce of He North with such disastrous results that despite every effort 
rXneran mere marine, which in 1861 had been, next to England s, 


the greatest in the world, was by 1865 pmcbcally ‘JMbdated^ covernment 
Manv of the earliest operations conducted by tbe I ederal government Y’ere 
undertaken for the purpose of establishing naval and military bases along 
the coast to strengthen the blockade, and from which uavy mig more 
effectively operate against the privateers. One of the earhe i 


was that which Gen. B. F. Butler led to Hatteras Inlet on the coast of Nort r 
a in Ano-imt 1861 Of more importance was the expedition in November im, 
of Geitral Tlioiiias W. Sherman and Commodore Dupo“‘i which 
successfully reduced forts Walker and Beauregard and captured Poit 
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Royal on the South Carolina coast. Early in January, 1862, a fleet under 
Commodore Goldsborough, conveying an army of twelve thousand men 
under Gen. A. E. Burnside, set sail for Pamlico and Albemarle sounds on 
the coast of North Carolina. The Confederate fortifications on Roanoke 
Island were carried by assault, and later New Berne was occupied. By 
April, 1862, Fort Macon and Fort Pulaski had fallen, the reduction of the 
latter completely cutting off Savannah from the outside world. These 


successes rendered effective the blockade from Virginia to Florida and 
served to establish bases from which important operations could in the 
future be conducted into the interior. 


BULL RUN AND AFTER 


While the campaign in western Virginia was still in progress events in the 
eastern part of the state pointed to an early meeting of the hostile armies in 
much larger numbers. Public opinion at the North had taken up the cry of “ 
On to Richmond.” From the South came back a no less certain cry of “ On 
to Washington! ” Finally, in response to the increasing demand for action. 
President Lincoln and his advisers determined upon a general advance into 
Virginia. On July 16th, 1861, General Irvin McDowell moved with his army 
of thirty thousand men in the direction of Manassas, about thirty miles 
south west of Washington, where General Beauregard, the Confederate 
commander, had established his base with a somewhat inferior force. By the 
morning of Sunday, July 21st, when the two armies at length came together, 
the Con- federates had been reinforced by the command of Gen. J. E. 
Johnston, which had been hastily ordered up from Winchester and had 
evaded the Union force of General Patterson set to watch it, so that the two 
armies were of almost exactly the same strength. The Confederates, 
however, had the advantage of being better posted and being on the 
defensive. McDowell advanced to the attack early on the morning of the 
21st, his army being divided into three columns under generals Tyler, 
Hunter, and Heintzelman. Hunter on the right, after hard fighting, drove the 
Confederates before him until stopped on the slope of a hill by the brigade 
of Gen. Thomas J. Jackson. Jackson’s stubborn resistance, which won for 
him the sobriquet of “Stone- wall,” checked the Federal assault until the 
arrival (about three o’clock in the afternoon) of a fresh contingent of 
Johnston’s command under Gen. Kirby Smith. Beauregard had been on the 
point of ordering a retreat, but the tide of battle now began to turn against 
McDowell. Eight thousand fresh troops were hurled upon the flank and rear 
of the Federal army, which was gradually forced from the field. McDowell 
vainly tried to stop the retreat, and finding that impossible, attempted to 
withdraw his forces in order. But confusion prevailed, and his army 
streamed toward Washington in utter demoralisation. Beauregard and 
Johnston retained the field, but their forces were too badly disorganised to 


attempt a pursuit. The losses showed hard fighting. The Federal loss in 
killed and wounded was about fifteen hundred, the Confederates’ nineteen 
hundred, but over thirteen hun- dred Federals were reported missing. 


The news of the defeat at Bull Run caused the greatest consternation in the 
North; in the South the enthusiasm was unbounded. The ultimate result was 
probably more to the advantage of the North, for it was awakened at last to 
a realising sense of the vastness of the undertaking which the sup- pression 
of the secession movement meant. The South, on the other hand, suffered 
from the result of over-confidence. One of the first results of the battle at 
the North was the superseding of McDowell by McClellan. No 
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further movements of importance were undertaken by either of the main 
hostile armies in the east until October, the only operations worthy of note 
being a continuance of the campaigns m the mountains of western Virginia 
in which General Rosecrans was somewhat more successful than his Gon- 
federate opponent, Gen. Robert E. Lee. 


THE ” TRENT” AFFAIR 


Before the war had been in progress many national incident which had a 
signihcant bearing ^*Pon the relations bot North and South with neutral 
European powers. This was the Jorcible 


seizure, on November 8th, by Captain aiarles SlidellA the ConR“ 
sloop-of-war Scm Jacinto of James M. Mason and John Slidell, the Confed 


erate commissioners to England and pance respectively en route to g land 
from Havana on the English steamship Frent At the outbreak _ ot the war 
the South had hoped and expected that England “ commercia interest in 


keeping her cotton-mills running would lead her to look with sympathy on 
the Confederate cause, if not to render more important aid in nioney or 
munitions of war. In some degree their ^ 


realised, for the sympathies of , the higher classes m England ^ beginning 
of the war, undoubtedly almost wholly with the ^outh. The hast™ action of 
the British government m recognising the Confederates as bel ig erents on 
May 14th, 1861, which was soon after followed by similar action on the 
part of France, was looked upon as being evidence of the unfriendly 
attitude’ of the Palmerston ministry. But the tactful diplomacy of Cf/ades 
Francis Adams whom President Lincoln sent as American representative to 
the Court of St. James, and the powerful advocacy of the Northern cause by 
John Bright, Richard Cobden, and other Englishmen of influence, had 
appar- ently stemmed the tide of hostile feeling, when it was aroused anew 
by the 


seizure of the Confederate commissioners. 1 1 ii, r»-.fi 


Mason and Slidell had escaped from Charleston on a blockade-runner a had 
re-embarked at Havana on November 7th on the British steamer Frent. On 
the next day the Trent was overhauled by the San Jacinto and the com- 
missioners were seized and carried to Boston, where they were prisoners of 
war. The news of the capture was at first received at the North with great 
ioy. Wilkes was lauded as a national hero and received ovations at Boston 
and New York. Congress tendered him a vote of thanks. In England the 
seizure aroused a universal feeling of anger that was as extreme as were the 
Americans’ demonstrations of joy. Hie British gov ernment at once 
demanded reparation, and m order to be prepared for a XS dispatched thirty 
thousand troops to Secretary beware was 


rather disposed to assert American rights, believing that he the great public 
opinion of the North. But Lincoln, who deckred that we fought Great 
Britain for insisting by theory and practice on the riAht to t o precisely what 
Captain Wilkes has done,” counselled moderation. In^ t s he was upheld by 
several members of his cabinet and by the more conservative sentiment at 
the North. Secretary Seward therefore lu^rmed Great Britain that the 
American government disavowed the act of Wilkes, and the co _ missioners 
were released and proceeded to England. The fetter opimon m England 


was anxious to defend itself from aiy charge of sympathy lor the 
Confederate cause arising from this aftair, and the London Fimes \oiced th s 
sentiment when it declared, ” We should have done just as much to rescue 
two of their own negroes.” 
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It was early evident that the attempt to maintain Kentucky in a position of 
neutrality could not be successful. The geographical location of the state, if 
nothing more, rendered such an attitude impossible. Its occupation would 
naturally be one of the earliest steps in the Federal programme of securing 
control of the Mississippi river. Nor could it be expected that either side 
would neglect to attempt control of the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, 
two of the most important military thoroughfares into the heart of the Con- 
federacy. The Confederate seizure of Columbus on the Mississippi was 
followed by General Grant’s occupation of Paducah at the mouth of the 
Tennessee. The state was thus forced into the struggle, and on September 
20th, 1861, its legislature called for troops to support the Union cause. 


The campaigns that followed developed into a struggle for the control of the 
waterways. The Confederates fortified Columbus, New Madrid, and Island 
Number 10 on the Mississippi, and erected Fort Henry on the Tennes- see 
and Fort Donelson on the Cumberland. Along this line of defence, with 
Bowling Green in Kentucky as an outpost and Nashville as a centre. 
General Albert Sidney Johnston distributed his forces. Against these were 
pitted Federal forces under General Don Carlos Buell at Louisville and 
General Ulysses S. Grant at Cairo, all being at the time under the supreme 
command of General Halleck. The first Federal attack on this line came on 
November 7 th when Grant, moving down from Cairo in transports, routed 
the Confed- erates under General Pillow at Belmont, opposite Columbus, 
but was com- pelled to abandon the place on the reinforcement of Pillow 
by General Leo~ nidas Polk, who commanded at Columbus. No more 
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fighting of importance occurred until January, 1862, when the Federal 
forces moved forward all along the line. General James A. Garfield 
conducted a short but sharp campaign in eastern Kentucky, culminating in 
the defeat of the Confederates under Gen. Humphrey Marshall at 
Prestonburg (January 10th). On Janu- ary 19th General George H. Thomas 
won a decisive victory over the combined Confederate forces of generals 
Crittenden and Zollicoffer at Mill Springs. General Zollicoffer was killed; 
and this, the first substantial Union victory in the West, gave great 
encouragement to the Federal armies. By these victories eastern Kentucky 
was freed from Confederate occupation. 


Halleck now determined to break the centre of the Confederate line of 
defence, and for that purpose despatched General Grant with seventeen 
thou- sand troops and Commodore Foote with a flotilla of river gunboats 
up the Tennessee river to Fort Henry. General Tilghman, the Confederate 
corn-maiuler, realised the futility of resistance, and sending the bulk of his 
forces to reinforce Fort Donelson, surrendered after a mock defence. 


Leaving a strong garrison at Fort Henry, Grant at once prepared to advance 
with fifteen thousand men upon Fort Donelson, where he was des~ tined to 
win his first laurels as a fighter. Johnston had thought Fort Donel-= son 
almost impregnable, and had placed in it a force larger by six thousand than 
Grant’s attacking army, under the command of Gen. John B. Floyd, late 
secretary of war in Buchanan’s cabinet. On February 12th Grant, marching 
across country from Fort Henry, invested the Confederate forti- fications. 
On the following day he attacked and was repulsed. That night arrived 
Foote with his gunboats and General Lew Wallace with his division of 
infantry. On the 14th Foote attacked with his flotilla, but the fierce fire from 
the Confederate guns compelled him to retire down the stream with two of 
his gunboats disabled. He himself was severely wounded. 
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That night Floyd, realising that Grant’s reinforced troops now outnum- 
bered his, after consulting with his two subordinates. Pillow and Buckner, 
determined to cut his way out to Nashville. Early the next morning this 
attempt was made. Ten thousand men were hurled upon the division com~ 
manded by General McClernand, which after a gallant defence, was forced 
by lack of ammunition to retire. If the Confederates had followed up this 
advantage they might indeed have obtained what they sought a clear road to 
Nashville. But General Pillow, who commanded the assault, with almost 
incredible lack of foresight, withdrew into the fort. Grant at once_ saw ms 
advantage and gave orders to his troops to retake their former position. At 
the same time he ordered General C. F. Smith, a brave and experienced 
soldier, to assault the works in his front. Smith, though a division com- 
mander, gallantly led the charge in person. Over rough ground and m the 
face of a withering fire the Union forces rushed upon the works, and with 
fixed bayonets carried an important position which practically commanded 
the entire fort. This position he was able to hold. At the same time Wal- 
lace and McClernand had advanced their lines to their former positions so 
that the fort was more closely invested than ever. . i-, . , 


Ata council of war held that night, Floyd, who was under indictment at 
Washington for malversation of government funds while in the cabinet, 
declared that he meant to escape. Pillow also stated his intention to follow 
suit; and Gen. Simon B. Buckner, upon whom the command thereupon tell, 
expressed his determination of surrendering on the following day. Floyd 
and Pillow, with a small portion of the troops, made good their escape. 
Buckner s attempt to obtain conditions from Grant the next day were 
terminated by Grant’s famous “ unconditional surrender ” reply. The fort 
and 11,500 men wGr6 therefore surrendered. Grant had lost in all three 
thousand men, the Confederate casualties were not nearly so great. , a ° 


“The capture of Fort Donelson,” says Ropes,’ “was not a great attair, 
iudged by the number of the slain, but judged by its moral and strategical 
results it was one of the turning points of the war. The whole system of the 
Confederate defence in the West had been broken up.” Bowling Green and 
Columbus were at once abandoned, and Johnston was compelled to 
construct a completely new line of defence. 


ISLAND NUMBER 10 AND PEA RIDGE 


After the fall of Fort Donelson the Confederates still maintained strongly 
intrenched positions at New Madrid and Island Number 10 on the 
Mississippi, and against these, as a preliminary to opening up the latter 
river, early in March, 1862, Gen. John Pope was sent with a force of some 
twenty thousand men. The Mississippi here makes a double loop. New 
Madrid lying at the bottom of the northern, and Island Number 10 at the 
bottom of the southern, loop. New Madrid was first made untenable by 
cutting it off from its source of supply, and it capitulated on March 17th. 
The capture of Island Number 10 was more difficult, although in this 
undertaking Pope had the support ot Flag-Officer Foote and his gunboat 
flotilla. Finally, with much labour, a canal twelve miles long was cut across 
the isthmus made by the hend m the river, transports were floated through 
from which troops were landed below the island, and on April 7th a 
combined land and water attack was followed by the surrender of the island 
with its valuable stores. The chief result of these successes was the opening 
of the Mississippi as far as Memphis. 


While the operations against Island Number 10 were in progress an 
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important victory was won for the Union arms west of the Mississippi by 
Gen. S. R. Curtis, who had succeeded to the command in Missouri and had 
slowly driven Van Dorn out of the state into Arkansas. There at Pea Ridge, 
in the mountains of the northwestern part of the state, Curtis, with a force of 
eleven thousand was met by a motley Confederate force of twenty thou- 
sand. A two days’ conflict ensued (March 7th-8th). At the end of the first 
day’s fighting the outlook was favourable to a Confederate victory, but Van 
Dorn’s troops were not well organised, and a vigorous flank attack by 
General Sigel on the second day resulted in a decisive Federal victory. The 
result secured the possession of Missouri to the Union cause, and 
practically cleared it of Confederate troops for the remainder of the war. 


THE “monitor” and THE “ MERRIMAC ” 


At Hampton Roads, on Sunday, March 9th, 1862, occurred the fight 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac. It was the first combat between 
ironclads and marked a new era in naval warfare. When the Gosport Navy 
Yard was abandoned by the Federal authorities in April, 1861, the frigate 
Merrimac had been partially burned and sunk. Subsequently the Confed- 
erates had raised her, converted her into an ironclad, and renamed her the 
Virginia. She was provided with a powerful battery, her decks, covered with 
sheets of iron, sloped down to the water line, and she was fitted with an iron 
ram. On the morning of March 8th the Merrimac, as she was still commonly 
known, steamed out from Norfolk into Hampton Roads, and attacked the 
Federal fleet. After a fierce but unavailing resistance on the part of the 
frigate Congress and the sloop-of-war Cumberland, both were destroyed. 
The broadsides of the Federal ships rattled against the Merrimac’ s iron 
sides, and rolled off harmlessly into the water. 


On the next morning the Merrimac returned to the scene of her previous 
day’s victories, intending to complete the destruction of the Federal fleet. 
Her achievements of the day before had created the greatest consternation at 
the North; and the press conjured up pictures of the invincible Merrimac 
exacting tribute from every seaport on the North Atlantic coast. It was not 
supposed that the Northern navy possessed a vessel that could cope with the 
destroyer. 


But that very morning the little ironclad Monitor had arrived from New 
York under the command of Lieutenant John L. Worden, and lay at anchor 
alongside the frigate Minnesota, which the Merrimac proposed to demolish. 
Ropes ^ calls this opportune coming of the Monitor “the most dramatic of 
the many dramatic occurrences of the war.” This little low-decked, turreted 
ironclad which the Confederates contemptuously characterised as “a raft 
with a cheese-box on it,” had been built at the Brooklyn navy yard after 
models of John Ericsson. It was a good deal in the way of an experiment, 
but the value of the experiment was soon proved. The Merrimac bore down 
upon her with the intention of ramming her, but the Monitor skilfully 
eluded the blow. For several hours the two vessels fought at close range, but 
neither was able to inflict any serious damage on the other. Commodore 
Buchanan and several of the Merrimac’ s gunners were wounded. 
Lieutenant Worden was the only man on board the Monitor to be seriously 
hurt. After he was wounded the Monitor withdrew for a few minutes, 
whereupon the Merrimac took advantage of the cessation of the firing to 
return to Norfolk. The fight itself was a draw, but the real advantage was 
with the Monitor, for the Federal fleet had been saved, the idea of the 
invincibility of the Merrimac shown to 
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be false. The latter was not again taken into action, and when Norfolk was 
abandoned a few months latei’she was burned by the Confederates.® 


THE BATTLE OF SHILOH 


[General Grant, immediately after the fall of Donelson, prepared to ascend 
the Tennessee river and break the new Confederate line of defence along the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad.] On arriving at Pittsburg Landing on the 
Tennessee river, some twenty miles from Corinth, he occupied a very strong 
position on the left bank, intending to hold it until the arrival of Gen- eral 
Buell with his army from Nashville. After the junction of the two armies, 
amomiting to more than seventy thousand men, it was intended to move in 
overwhelming force on Corinth. Mdien Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston 
learned of Grant’s presence at Pittsburg Landing with no more than forty 
thousand men, he decided to advance suddenly and surprise him, in the 
hope of winning a victory before Buell’s arrival. Circumstances so delayed 
the operation that Buell’s advance division had arrived at Savannah, only 
nine miles below Pittsburg Landing, on the evening before the attack was 
made. There has been much discussion as to whether Grant was really 
surprised on the Sunday morning, April 6th, 1862, when the Confederates 
charged upon his camp. It is perfectly clear that he was not aware of the 
presence of Johnston’s force in his neighbourhood, and did not expect any 
attack to be made before the middle of the week. When the firing began on 
Sunday morning Grant was nine miles distant at Savannah. The division of 
Lew AVallace, seven thousand men, was at Crump’s Landing, five miles 
below the scene of the battle. The position at Pittsburg Landing, where the 
principal command was exercised by generals McClernand and Sherman, 
was a strong one, protected on three sides by creeks, which were swollen 
with backwater from the great river. The open front towards the southwest, 
marked by a rude meeting-house known as Shiloh church, ought to have 
been protected by earthworks; this precaution, however, had been 
neglected. Johnston’s plan was to attack by his right flank and cut off the 
LAnion army from Pitts- burg Landing, which would involve its destruction 
or capture; but his attack was not correctly planned for that purpose. His 


force was not sufficiently massed upon his right, and his main blow was 
directed too near the Federal centre. The attack was conducted with 
magnificent gallantry, but the resist= ance of the Federal troops was very 
obstinate, and although their organisa tion was much impaired it was with 
great slowness that they were pushed back. About the middle of the 
forenoon the Union generals, Benjamin Prentiss, S. A. Hurlbut, and W. H. 
L. Wallace, secured a difficult position, since known as the Hornets’ Nest, 
and maintained it until late in the after— noon despite all the efforts of the 
Confederates. Early in the afternoon, while assaulting this position, 
Johnston was killed, and the command devolved upon General Beauregard. 
[Here too fell A. H. L. V\ allace. The L nion forces were steadily driven 
back toward the Landing; in one of the move- ments General Prentiss and 
part of his command were cut off and captured. Nightfall alone brought a 
cessation of hostilities. At the end of the first day’s fighting the victory was 
undoubtedly with the Confederates.] _ Lew Y’allace’s division had been 
greatly dela5^ed in its march by imperfect infor= mation, and Nelson’s 
division of Buell’s army had been cipially’ delayed by the detestable spring 
roads; but at nightfall both these divisions arrived upon the battlefield, 
adding fifteen thousand fresh men to the I nion force; and so many 
steamboats had now been collected at Savannah that two more 
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of Buell’s divisions were comfortably brought up the river during the night. 
It was evident that Beauregard’s battle on Monday was fought, not so much 
in the hope of victory as in order to secure an unmolested retreat. This he 
accomplished. In the afternoon he withdrew his army with much skill, 
leaving the Federals too weary to pursue. In this great battle more than 


twenty thousand men were killed and wounded, and the Federals lost 
besides three thousand prisoners. It was an important victory for the 
Federals, inasmuch as it decided the fate of Corinth; but those who blamed. 
Grant for the surprise were perhaps quite as many as those who praised him 
for the victory 


Ptopes,’ probably the most brilliant military historian of the wmr, in criti- 
cising Grant’s movements after the battle, says: “There was no reason why 
Grant should not promptly and unremittingly have followed up his beaten 
antagonist. It was a case where the enemy were in full retreat, and that too, 
after having lost very heavily in one battle, and been defeated in the second. 
But Grant did not act at all. He utterly failed to seize the oppor- tunity. And 
no better opportunity than this was ever presented to a Fed- eral general 
during the war.” ^ 


FARRAGUT AT XEWA ORLE.AXS (1862) ^ 


The blockade at New Orleans had been peculiarly difficult to keep intact, 
and several privateers, as well as many merchantmen, had been able to 
break through. Among these the ram Manassas steamed down the river, and 
made a sudden diversion among the blockading squadron; but it was of 
short duration, and quite without result. Towards the close of the year Ship 
Island, near New Orleans, had been occupied by Union troops. General 
Benjamin F. Butler had charge of this department, but had brought nothing 
to a head. Admiral David G. Farragut, with David D. Porter second in 
command, reached the place in the early spring of 1862 to see what could 
be done. The capture of New Orleans would not only exert a very 
depressing effect upon the Confederates, but the city would also serve as a 
base for operations up the Mississippi, in connection with those already 
moving down. 


The approaches to New Orleans by the main channel were held by two 
strong works, forts Jackson and St. Philip, and the river was patrolled by a 
flotilla. Farragut moored his mortar-boats below the forts, back of a bend in 
the river, and for six days bombarded Fort Jackson; but, impatient to secure 
the city, he determined to try the experiment of running his fleet past the 
forts, and thus to isolate them. This was a feat never before attempted and 
of questionable result. But, to the utter astonishment of the Confed- erates, 


it was successfully accomplished, and the next day Farragut took possession 
of New Orleans, evacuated by General Mansfield Lovell on his approach 
(April 25th). 


Porter shortly afterwards received the surrender of the forts — it is claimed 
on account of a mutiny of the garrison of Fort Jackson — and they were 
duly occupied. Butler then took possession of the city with his troops. 


It must be said in praise of Butler that in provost-marshal work, such as he 
was Called upon to perform in New Orleans, he showed remarkable capac-— 
ity. The city was never healthier or in finer condition than under his regirne. 
There was, however, just complaint against him in matters connected with 
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trade; nor did he make the least attempt to mix suavity of method with 
strength of action in his government of the cityd 


THE PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN 


After his defeat at Bull Run General McDowell, as we have seen, was 
superseded in the command of the Army of the Potomac by General George 
B. McClellan. McClellan, who was almost unsurpassed as a military 
organiser, spent the succeeding months to good advantage in constructing a 
real army out of the disorganised, untrained mass of volunteers he found at 
his diss posal. On November 1st, 1861, General Winfield Scott, who had up 
to this time retained nominal command of the armies of the United States, 
was retired, and McClellan was made commander-in-chief. 


Shortly before this (October 21st) the two opposing armies had uninten- 
tionally met in a fierce battle at Ball’s Bluff on the Potomac above Wash- 
ington, in which the Union forces were defeated with considerable loss, 
includ- ing their gallant commander. Colonel E. D. Baker, United States 
senator from Oregon. This engagement was the result of an isolated 
operation, however, and not of a forward movement. So also was the battle 
of Draines-ville, a Union victory in December. Throughout the North now 
began a demand for an advance, but all through the winter McClellan’s 
troops remained inactive in their quarters. It was not until well into March, 
1862, that McClellan, his command now again restricted to the Army of the 
Potomac, began a movement which he had long had in mind. This was the 
transfer of his army of one hundred and twenty thousand men to Fortress 
Monroe on the peninsula formed by the James and York rivers, which was 
accomplished in the three weeks beginning March 17th. From Fortress 
Mon- roe McClellan advanced toward Richmond, his objective point, as far 
as Yorktown, where he found his way blocked by a Confederate army of 
eleven thousand under General Magruder. At this moment McClellan 
learned that President Lincoln had detached McDowell’s corps from his 
army and detained it to ensure the defence of Washington. This action of the 
president McClel- lan always declared to be responsible for his subsequent 
failure. 


Without attempting to carry the works by assault — a step which a more 
energetic general would at least have tried — McClellan settled down to a 
siege, wasted a month erecting elaborate intrenchments and batteries, only 
to find when he was at last ready to open fire (May 3rd) that Magruder had 
slipped away toward Richmond. A pursuit was at once ordered, and at 
Williamsburg Longstreet was found awaiting them (May 5th). A spirited 
assault was successfully resisted during the day, with a loss of some 2,200 
to the Union forces and 600 to the Confederates. The Confederates wfith- 
drew under cover of night, and McClellan leisurely continued his advance 
up the Peninsula, arriving at the Chickahominy May 21st. 


It was during this interval that events occurred in the Shenandoah Valley 
that for a time placed McClellan’s peninsular operations in jeopardy. Two 
small armies had been left in that locality under Banks and Fremont respec 
tively. It had been planned to have these two forces join to crush the Con- 


A STUDY OF 


federate forces of “Stonewall” Jackson, by whom they were opposed. But 
this brilliant strategist, whose force had been increased to twenty thousand, 
completely frustrated their designs, and by a brilliant manoeuvre defeated 
Banks at Winchester on May 25th and advanced so close to Washington as 
to fill that city with consternation. McDowell was then sent to drive him 
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away, but again evading a conflict, Jackson proceeded south and joined the 
main Confederate army near Richmond. 


Before Jackson had effected this junction, however, McClellan had fought 
and won a bloody two days’ battle at Fair Oaks (May 31st-June 1st), This 
conflict had been precipitated by Johnston, who had taken advantage of a 
mistake of McClellan in dividing his army, and had fallen upon the two 
corps of Heintzelman and Keyes which had crossed the Chickahominy. 
These two generals resisted stubbornly against heavy odds and superior 
num- bers, but were slowly pressed back. Defeat seemed certain when 
General E. V. Sumner, who with his corps had crossed the swollen 
Chickahominy on bridges of his own construction, arrived on the scene of 
battle at the critical moment. Sumner’s spirited attack threw Johnston’s 
forces into confusion, the latter commander himself being seriously 
wounded. The battle was renewed the next morning, but the Confederates 
soon gave up the fight and withdrew from the field. The losses were heavy, 
aggregating five thousand for the Union and six thousand for the 
Confederate forces. McClellan made no attempt to follow up this victory — 
having an apparently good excuse in his inability to transfer the rest of his 
army across the river. The battle, therefore, though one of the bloodiest thus 


far fought, was really only impor- tant in the improvement it effected in the 
morale of the Federal army. Mc~ Clellan again took up his careful advance 
on the Confederate capital, and by June 25th he had reached a point only 
four miles from Richmond, the church spires of which could be seen in the 
distance. 


THE SEVEN DAYS’ BATTLE BEFORE RICHMOND 


General Johnston’s wound at Fair Oaks incapacitated him from continu-7 
ing as commander of the Army of Northern Virginia, and he was therefore 
succeeded by Gen. Robert E. Lee. The change was a happy one, for it gave 
to this brilliant soldier the opportunity to prove the remarkable powers as a 
strategist and organiser which have placed him in the front rank of generals 
of all ages. During the month following Fair Oaks, while McClellan 
remained inactive within sight of Richmond, Lee made every effort to 
strengthen his defence, and succeeded in gathering together an army of 
some ninety thou- sand. At last, toward the end of June, McClellan was 
ready to move forward with his hundred thousand men. The first fight — 
the first of the seven days’ battles — was fought at Mechanicsville, June 
26th, 1862, where Lee’s forces, being divided, suffered a sharp defeat. On 
the following day took place the much fiercer battle of Gaines’ Mill. In this 
engagement Fitz-John Porter, commanding McClellan’s right, consisting of 
some thirty thousand troops, sustained for hours a furious attack of almost 
twice as many Confederates, retiring across the Chickahominy at nightfall 
after each side had lost upward of seven thousand, almost three thousand of 
Porter’s casualties consisting, however, of captured. Although Lee retained 
possession of the field, his losses were out of all proportion to the value of 
his success. 


At this juncture McClellan might have easily swung his main army around 
upon Richmond had he not been misled into believing Lee’s forces twice 
their actual strength. But he had other plans, and by the morning of the 28th 
his army was under way to take up a new base to the left on the James river. 


McClellan had cleverly deceived both Lee and Jackson, who had expected 
him to retire the way he had come and had made their preparations accord- 
ingly. By the 29th Lee realised his mistake and made haste to attack the 
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retreating Federal army, but was twice repulsed by their rear-guard at Sav- 
age’s Station and Allen’s Farm. On June 30th the Confederates made a 
more general attack all along the line at Glendale or Frazier’s Farm, but 
were again checked with great loss. That night McClellan concentrated his 
entire force on Malvern Hill, where on the next day the last and most severe 
of the seven days’ battle was fought. The battle lasted all day, but the 
determined Con- federate assaults were all successfully resisted. The result 
was a complete Union victory, the loss to their forces aggregating some 
1,G00 in killed and wounded, while the Confederate loss was over 5,000. 
The seven days’ fight- ing had resulted in a loss of 15,849 killed, wounded, 
and missing to the Army of the Potomac, and 20,135 to the Army of 
Northern Virginia. Neverthe- less,” says Ropes,* “ the moral and political 
effect of the whole series of movements and battles was entirely to the 
advantage of the Confederates. Facts are stubborn things; and there was no 
denying that McClellan had been forced to give up his position on the 
Chickahominy, where he was within sight of the steeples of Richmond, and 
to retire, followed — pursued, in fact — by his enemies to the river James, 
to a point twenty or thirty miles from the Confederate capital. The abrupt 
change of the part played by the Fed- eral general from the role of the 
invader to that of the retreating and pursued enemy was too dramatic not to 
arrest general attention.” 


pope’s VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN (1862) 


In the last days of June, 1862, while McClellan was still struggling on the 
peninsula, the commands of McDowell, Banks, and Fremont were consoli- 


dated under the name of the Army of Virginia and placed under the 
command of General John Pope, who had won prominence by his victory at 
Island Number 10. On July 11th, General Halleck was called to Washington 
and made commander-in-chief of all the land forces of the United States. 


Pope early in August prepared to make an aggressive campaign into Vir- 
ginia, his army having now been reinforced by part of McClellan’s force. 
Lee, meanwhile, relieved of immediate fear of McClellan, had despatched “ 
Stonewall” Jackson again to the North to face Pope. The first encounter 
between the hostile forces took place at Cedar Mountain, where Jackson 
repulsed a furious attack made by half as large a force under Banks (August 
9th). By August 25th McClellan’s army had left the peninsula and Porter’s 
and Heintzelman’s corps were now acting with Pope. Lee also had moved 
northward with most of his army to support Jackson, and thence- forth 
Pope was on the defensive. Meanwhile skirmishes and small engage- ments 
were taking place daily. J. E. B. Stuart in of one his daring raids com- 
pletely circled the Union army, and Jackson captured the Union stores at 
Manassas. On August 29th took place the sanguinary battle of Groveton. 
General Hooker under Pope’s orders made the first attack on Jackson, not 
aware of the fact that he had already been strongly reinforced by 
Longstreet. Porter, whom Pope had ordered to turn Jackson’s flank, was 
prevented from such a movement by the necessity of holding Longstreet in 
check. Fighting was resumed next morning (August 30th), and from the fact 
that the second day’s battle took place on exactly the same ground upon 
which McDowell was defeated in July, 1861, it has been called the second 
battle of Bull Run. Porter, McDowell, and Heintzelman advanced to the 
attack but were repulsed with great loss, and a counter attack of Longstreet 
gradually forced Pope’s army back upon Centreville. On September 1st, the 
third day of continuous fighting. Pope withdrew toward Washington, 
fighting en route 
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the bloody battle of Chantilly, in which the gallant General Kearney lost his 
life. The losses of the Confederates aggregated nine thousand; of the 
Federals about fourteen thousand, half of whom, however, were prisoners. 
Ropes * says, in summing up Pope’s failure, that on the morning of August 
30th it was entirely within his power to take a strong position and hold it 
against any assault Lee could have made. “ He made, however,” he 
continues, “ the fatal mistake of utterly misconceiving the situation; and, 
neglecting all pre~ cautions, he ordered an attack. Pope (on the 30th) was 
badly beaten; still he was not forced from the field. But his retreat on that 
day changed the whole aspect of affairs and stamped the whole campaign as 
a failure. It was a confession of his inability to meet his antagonist, and it 
lost him the remaining confidence of his soldiers.” 


ANTIETAM 


Pope resigned his command as soon as he reached Washington, the short- 
lived Army of Virginia went out of existence, and to McClellan was 
assigned the task of reorganising his own and Pope’s forces into the Army 
of the Potomac. In a week the disorganised and disheartened troops had 
been moulded by the hand of the master organiser into a new and effective 
army. Lee, after his defeat of Pope, had at once started on an invasion of 
Maryland, and McClellan now set out up the north bank of the Potomac to 
head him off. On September 14th the forces of Franklin, Burnside, and 
Reno won two decisive actions, known as the battle of South Mountain. 
General Reno was among the Federal killed. On the following day, 
however, a Confed- erate force under Jackson and McLaws captured a 
Federal force of twelve thousand at Harper’s Ferry without any serious 
attempt being made to defend the place. 


Lee’s main army meanwhile had taken up a strong position at Sharps-burg, 
on the south bank of Antietam Creek, a stream emptying into the Potomac 
above Harper’s Ferry. Here McClellan came up with him, and on this field 
on September 17th was fought the battle of Antietam. Lee’s force was not 
as large as McClellan’s, but by the disposition of his troops and his mode of 


attacking in succession instead of en masse he managed to meet the Federal 
force at almost every point of contact with an equal force of his own. 
Hooker opened the battle by a sharp attack on Lee’s left on the night of the 
16th, renewing it on the next morning; but his assault was stopped by 
Jackson at the little Bunker church. All day long the tide of battle ebbed and 
flowed about this point. On the left Burnside’s slow attack, not undertaken 
until afternoon, was undecisive. At night the two armies, depleted and 
exhausted by one of the hardest day’s fighting in all the war, ceased the 
con- flict as if by mutual consent. The next day Lee withdrew his troops 
from what Dodge ^ characterises as for Lee a tactically drawn battle but a 
strategic defeat, for it marked the end of his first attempt at an invasion of 
the North. The losses on each side approximated twelve thousand, which 
points to it as the bloodiest battle thus far fought in the war except Shiloh. 
Ropes ^ says that “ it is likely that more men were killed and wounded on 
the 17th of Sep- tember than on any single day in the whole war.” “The 
battle,” says this same historian, ” was in every light most creditable to 
General Lee and his army, and of General Lee’s personal management of 
the battle nothing but praise can be uttered.” 


Had McClellan known that Lee was practically out of ammunition and that 
his force had been depleted by almost one-half through battle and strag— 
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eling, he would probably have followed up and crushed him But he was 
again held back by his absurd and unreasonable fear of the strength of his 
adversary. It was five weeks before he crossed the Potomac, m response to 
the urgent commands of President Lincoln and General Halleck, and moved 
into Virginia. He had proceeded as far as Warrenton, when, on November 
7th, 1862, he was without warning removed from his command and super~a 
seded by General Burnside. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1862 INKENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE 


After Shiloh, Halleck moved the Union lines forward to Corinth, which was 
abandoned by the Confederates. The army of the Ohio under Genera Buell 
now became the centre of interest. Early m the summer of 1862 Buell 
advanced toward Chattanooga, but he was forestalled by the energetic Con- 
federate general, Braxton Bragg. Later in the summer Bragg moved imrth- 
ward toward Louisville, meanwhile sending his _ lieutenant. General Kirby 
Smith, to take Lexington and threaten Cincinnati. Buell reached Louisville 
before Bragg and marched forth to meet him with a nearly equal force. 
Bragg retreated but Buell overtook him at Perry vile (October 8th 1862) 
where a severe battle was fought, Buell sustaining a loss of almost 4,000_ 
and Bragg a thousand less. Bragg, however, continued his retreat that night, 
and owing to Buell’s dilatory tactics made good his escape into Tennessee 
Complaints against Buell resulted soon after in his being replaced by 
General W S Rosecrans. Elson n points out an interesting parallel between 
Bragg s invasion of Kentucky and Lee’s invasion of Maryland. Both ended 
m failure ” he says. ” In each case the Confederate commander withdrew 
after the battle at night and abandoned the expedition. The parallel is 
notable also between McClellan and Buell. Both were good disciplmanans, 
but lacking in the fire and dash necessary to an offensive campaign. Both 
were successful without a great victory in driving the Confederates from 
border-During the same period covered by this campaign General 
Rosecrans was winning at luka and Corinth the laurels that pointed to him 
as Buell s successor. In the battle of luka (September [9th), Rosecrans had 
admin- istered a sharp defeat to Sterling Price. Two weeks later at Corinth 
he was in turn attacked by Price and Van Dorn (October 3rd and fth), but 
won a brilliant victory, losing only 2,500 men to the Confederates 4,200. 


After taking command of the Army of the Ohio, now renamed the Army of 
the Cumberland, Rosecrans remained for some weeks quietly m Nashville. 
On the day after Christmas, 1862, he moved his army of forty-seven thou- 
sand men in three divisions, under Thomas, McCook, and Crittenden, 
toi\rcl Bragg’s headquarters at Murfreesboro, Tennessee, forty miles 


distsmt. 16^ armies met on the last day of the year on the banks of Stone 
river, ‘le nerce onset of General Hardee turned the Union right under 
McCook, but the stand of Thomas and the heroic efforts of Rosecrans saved 
the day and the hrst day’s battle was a drawn one. On the first day of the 
new y^r the armies rested preparing for a renewal of the conflict on the 
next. Ihe battle o January 2nd was hotly contested and resulted in a victory 
for the Union arms. Rosecrans had lost thirteen thousand men to Bragg’s 
ten thousand, but the latter’s immediate withdrawal from Murfreesboro with 
his crippled army opened the way for the Union advance to Chattanooga the 
following summer. 
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For the first year and a half of the war President Lincoln had adhered 
strictly to his original intention of keeping the character of the struggle a 
war for the preservation of the Union. He realised that the mass of the 
Northern people would at first have held back from an abolition war. As 
Woodrow Wilson says, had the war been short and immediately decisive 
for the Union, the Federal power would not have touched slavery in the 
states. But the war had dragged on, it showed no signs of ending, and 
despite his natural disinclination to take any steps toward abolition the 
president had to acknowledge that the current of events was tending in that 
direction. 


Indeed many steps had already been taken toward emancipation. As early as 
May, 1861, Gen. B. F. Butler at Fortress Monroe had refused to return 
slaves to their owners, declaring them to be “ contraband of war,” a phrase 
which came thenceforth to be jocularly applied to all fugitive slaves. Then 
(August, 1861) came the first of congress’ confiscation acts, which applied 
to slaves, and General Fremont’s disallowed order already men~ tioned. A 
similar order of Gen. David Hunter in South Carolina was over- ruled in 
1862. On April 16th, congress abolished slavery in the District of 


Columbia, with compensation. In June, 1862, it passed a law prohibiting 
slavery in all territories of the United States, which then existed or in the 
future should be acquired. 


To the same congress the president addressed a special message urging the 
co-operation of that body with the authorities of any border state for the 
gradual emancipation of its slaves with compensation. The second 
confisca- tion act, passed July 17th, 1862, pronounced free all slaves who 
should seek the protection of the government, if their owners had been 
directly or indi- rectly concerned in the rebellion. On July 22nd President 
Lincoln, to the surprise of most of his cabinet, read them the draft of a 
proclamation of emancipation which he proposed should take effect on 
January 1st, 1863. 


At Seward’s advice the president decided not to issue the proclamation until 
after some signal Union victory in the field. Meanwhile the more radical 
republicans continued to denounce the president’s inaction. Horace 
Greeley’s famous open letter to the president, “The Prayer of Twenty Mil- 
lions,” appeared in the New York Tribune, and brought forth a reply from 
Lincoln to the effect that he personally desired emancipation, but that his 
first duty as president was to save the Union with or without emancipation. 


By September Lincoln had fully determined that it would serve to stimu- 
late the North if the war were made a war against slavery as well as for the 
preservation of the Union; and that thereby the dread of foreign interven- 
tion would be practically eliminated and the South be placed irrevocably in 
the wrong in the eyes of the civilised world. 


Then came Antietam, and on September 22nd he issued a preliminary 
proclamation giving notice that unless the Southern states returned to their 
allegiance to the Union within a hundred days thereafter he should proclaim 
the slaves within their borders free. This warning he carried out in his 
formal Proclamation of Emancipation, January 1st, 1863. Questions as to 
the constitutionality of the measure must be answered by the simple state- 
ment that it was a war measure. There was no actual constitutional or 
statutory warrant or authority for the edict. Lincoln’s own explanation was 
that “measures otherwise unlawful might become lawful by becoming 


indis— pensable to the preservation of the constitution through the 
preservation of the nation. Right or wrong, I assumed this ground.” 
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FREDERICKSBURG AND CHANCELLORSVILLE 


General Ambrose E, Burnside had been one of McClellan’s staurichest 
friends, and had been besides a loyal supporter of the administration. Tiiuce 
he had refused the offer of the command, declaring hiinself to be 
incompetent for such authority. Powerful influences were brought to bear 
upon him. Washington, his friends told him, had asserted a siimlm disbelief 
m his own abilities “ It was left, however,” says a recent writer (Elson ^), 
for Burnside to do what Washington never did -to prove his assertion to be 
Hue. Though well liked by rank and file, Burnside suffered from the hrst by 
not having the fullest confidence of his corps commanders Realising this, 
he made the mistake of not seeking their advice to the extent he should have 


The two armies lay facing one another south of the Potomac, scarcely thirty 
miles apart. The Union army, 120,000 strong, was _encamped about 
Warrenton. Dividing his forces into three grand divisions conimanded 
respectively by generals Sumner, Franklin, and Hoolpr Burnside abandoned 
McClellan’s carefully prepared plan of campaign and advanced at once 
against Lee, who had concentrated his army of eiglMy thousand veteran 
troops on the heights of Fredericksburg on the lower Rappahannock. 


Before Burnside was prepared to attack, Lee had so strongly fortined 
Marye’s Heights, naturally a well nigh impregnable position, as to render 


THE EVOLUTION OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


the success of an attack from the front almost impossible Yet against this 
posi- tion Burnside hurled his army on December 13th, 1862. _ But the 
force of his attack was weakened by lack of concert between his wings 
under Sumner - and Franklin. These officers and their troops did all that 
mortal inen could do. Again and again, in spite of the most terrible losses, 
they tried to carry the Confederate position. At nightfall the Union forces 
were drawn togethei into Fredericksburg and thence transported across the 
nver. The loss to Burnside’s army was over twelve thousand; Lee lost less 
than half as many. “No other such useless slaughter,” says Dodge, ^ “ with 
the exception perhaiis 


of Cold Harbor, occurred during the war.” 


Burnside in desperation declared that he would lead the assault in person 
the next day, but his officers prevailed upon hiiu to withdraw. Lee, who, had 
he known the extent of the Union losses, might have followed up his 
repulse by a successful offensive campaign, let the opportunity slip. 


As for the Army of the Potomac, it had never been so demoralised, it 
needed a new commander who could hold the confidence of his officers anc 
men, which Burnside had utterly forfeited. Late in January the command 
was entrusted to General Joseph Hooker, who at once set at work to leor- 
ganise the army. By the end of April he was ready to act./ 


General Hooker initiated the Chancellorsville campaign by a cavalry raicl 
on Lee’s communications intended to move about his left and tar to his rear, 
but sheer blundering robbed this diversion of any good results. He followed 
up this raid by a feint under Sedgwick below Iredencksburg, while he self 
so cleverly stole a march on Lee by the upper Rappahannock that within 
four days he had massed forty thousand men on the enemy s left flank at 
Chancellorsville before the latter had begun to divine his purpose. 


But there Hooker paused. Indecision seized his imnd. He frittered away a 
precious day, and when he finally advanced on Lee the latter lia recovered 
himself and was prepared to meet him. After barely feeling his adversary, “ 
Fighting Joe” retired into the Wilderness to invite attack, while Lee, with 
half his force but thrice his nerve, sharply followed him up. I he 
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terrain to which the Army of the Potomac had been thus withdrawn was 
well named. It was one vast entanglement of second growth timber and 
chap-parral, to the last degree unfitted for the manoeuvres of an army. 


With his wonted rashness, but relying on his adversary’s vacillation, Lee 
divided his army and sent Jackson around Hooker’s right to take him in 
reverse and cut him off from United States Ford, while his own constant 
feints on the centre should cover the move. Meanwhile Hooker weakened 
his right by blind demonstrations in his front, and enabled Jackson to com-= 
plete his manoeuvre and to crush at a blow the 11th corps (0. 0. Howard’s) 
which held that flank and to throw the army into utter confusion. In this 
moment of his greatest triumph “Stonewall” Jackson fell at the hands of his 
own men. 


On the morrow, with “Jackson” for a watchword, by dint of massed blows 
upon Hooker’s lines where but one man in three was put under fire, Lee 
fairly drove the Union army into a corner, from whence its dazed com~ 
mander, with eighty thousand men, cried aloud for succour to Sedgwick’s 
one corps fifteen miles away, still fronting the defences at Fredericksburg. 
Under quite impossible orders this gallant soldier captured Marye’s 
Heights, where Burnside had lost thirteen thousand men, and advanced 
towards his chief. But Lee, trusting to Hooker’s panic to keep him bottled 
up, turned upon Sedgwick, drove him across the river after an all-day’s 
fight, and again confronted Hooker, who, dizzy and nerveless, sought safety 
in retreat to his old camps. 


This ten days’ passage at arms was glorious to the Confederate soldier’s 
valour and to his leader’s skill, while the Federals lost all save honour. With 
an effective only half as great, Lee had actually outnumbered Hooker 
when- ever he had struck him. While a fraction of the Union forces were 
being decimated, the rest were held by Hooker in the leash at places where 
they were uselessly fretting to join their brothers in the fray.” ^ 


THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG ‘* 


With one voice the South, inspired by the successes of Fredericksburg and 
Chancellors ville, demanded an invasion of the North. In response to this 
demand, Lee, early in June, 1863, crossed the Potomac and concentrated his 
army at Hagerstown, Maryland, in preparation for an invasion of Penn-= 
sylvania, leaving Hill and Stuart with a considerable force to divert Hooker. 
Hooker, however, evaded them, and started in pursuit of Lee. Hooker’s late 
movements had shown faultless strategy and indomitable energy, but 
neither Lincoln nor Halleck, remembering Chancellorsville, could have 
entire confi- dence in him. Finally, resenting their interference, he sent in 
his resigna-— tion, which was at once accepted.‘ 


Few words sum up Hooker’s military stand. As a corps commander, or with 
orders to obey, unless jealousy warped his powers, he was unsurpassed in 
bravery, devotion and skill. For the burden of supreme command he had 
neither mental calibre nor equipoise. Self-sufficiency stood in lieu of self- 
reliance. 


Into Hooker’s place quietly stepped business-like Meade, and unham- 
pered by Halleck, whose favourite he was, continued to follow up the 
invaders. lEvell was at York and Carlisle, and might cross the Susquehanna 
and capture the capital of the state Meade therefore moved northward from 
Fred- 


[* Kepvintefl from Theodore A. Dodge’s Bird’s-Erje. View of ihc Civil 
War, by permission of Houghton, Milllin, and Company. Uopyriglit, 1897, 
by Theodore A. Dodge. | 
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Iw t IP naked defence of Richmond, which prize could have been seciirea 
uya 


vfgi’rs aftack bT General Dix from Fort Monroe wHh more 

any time during the war had the attempt been made ^e deter 

mined to draw back and make a diversion east of the South Mo’mtam 

to engage Meade’s attention. Lee’s plan of invasion had been thwarted, 
/’ASdaving’divinS the purpose of his adversary, Meade selected the general 


lost his hfe and the4F/derals, after Ewell came upon the held, were driven 
hnok thr with heavy loss, but unpursued. Hill and Ewell 


waited for Longstreet. This check to the enemy’s advance led to results 
bitloih AhTa hil MMMA - ijlf, w3peX\al/ 


Roi d ToACing Little Round Top as a spur. On this eligible ground the 
ietmating Unionists were rallied and speedily 


Hancock’s suggestion, brought the army forward from Pipe Creek to secu 


Meanwhile Lee cautiously advanced his own he had promised his corps 
commanders he would not “ assume a tactical offensive, resolved to give 
battle _ Longstreet s PrAerence 


was to seize the Emmetsburg road beyond the Union “}h Wash— 
Meade out of his position by compromising his communications with ine- 


ton But there lurked in the healthy body of the Army ot JNortne Vuginia a 
poisonous contempt of its adversary. This was the iAaUiml ouU r.r.mp nf 


Manassis Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville. Lee v as morally 
3ytoSfetkttle He couU’uot impenl the high-strung conhdence of 


the second day dawned he must, however, have watched with throb-bine 
anxiety the Federal line rapidly throwing up defences on just such a 
formiSwe crest at he himself had held.at Marye’s Heights. For Lee gauged 


better than his men the fighting qualities of his toe. p\mpfprv Hill and His 
general line lay along Seminary Ridge, parallel to Cemetery Hi and 


about a mile distant, with his left thrown round and 
on a weak salient thrown out by Sickles from ® f m”® J,.” “p 


left towards the Emmetsburg road. The possession of Round ioP ”^u i take 
the Federal line in reverse, and Sickles’ iiosition, an outward an^le, could 
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be enfiladed in both directions, and if lost would seriously compromise this 
point. Longstreet was not slow to clutch at the advantage thus offered. But 
the foresight of Warren, after a desperate struggle, secured Round Top; and 
though Longstreet wrested from Sickles his salient, he secured only an 
apparent benefit not commensurate with his loss. 


On the Union extreme right, Ewell had meanwhile gained a foothold on 
Culp’s Hill, and, as night fell, Lee was justified in feeling that the morrow 
would enable him to carry the entire ridge. For he believed that he had 
effected a breach in both flanks of the Army of the Potomac. Indeed at the 


close of the second day the gravity of the situation induced Meade to call a 
council of his corps commanders. It was determined to abide the result at 
that spot. Officers and men were in good spirits and equal to any work. 


Lee was tactically in error as to Longstreet’s supposed success on the left. It 
had in reality rectified Sickles’ position. The real line of the Federal army 
was undisturbed. And Meade at daylight attacked Ewell in force, and after a 
hard tussle wrenched from him the ground commanding Culp’s. Thus Lee 
had failed to effect a permanent lodgment on either Federal flank, and 
Meade had thrown up strong field works to defend them. There was no 
resource for him but to break the Federal centre. 


He accordingly massed nearly one hundred and fifty guns along Seminary 
Ridge, and at one o’clock p. m. opened fire. Owing to the limited space for 
tire batteries, barely eighty guns from the Federal side could answer this 
spirited challenge. For two hours lasted the fiery duel, when Lee launched 
Pickett, “the Ney of the rebel army,” with a column of thirteen thousand 
men, to drive a wedge into the centre of the Union line. A column charged 
with so desperate a duty — the forlornest of forlorn hopes — should 
contain none but picked troops. Pettigrew’s division in the assaulting 
column was unable to hold its own. And though Pickett’s Virginians 
actually ruptured Hancock’s line and a few of the men penetrated some fifty 
yards beyond, he met an array in front and flank which rolled him back with 
fearful loss. Lee’s last chance of success was wrecked. 


The instinct of a great commander might have seized this moment for an 
advance in force upon the broken enemy. But Meade cautiously held what 
he had already won, rather than gain more at greater risk. Beaten, but not 
dismayed, Lee spent all the morrow and until after daylight next day 
preparing for retreat, and yet in a mood to invite attack. And he would have 
met it stoutly. But Meade was content. He would adventure nothing. He had 
won the credit of defeating his enemy; he lost the chance of destroy-— ing 
him. He may be justified in this, but not in failing to follow up Lee’s 
deliberate retreat with greater vigour. It must however be admitted that in 
almost all campaigns, a similiar criticism may be passed — after the event. 
There is always a term to the endurance and activity of armies and their 
com~ manders. 


In this most stubborn battle of modern days the Federal army lost 23,000 
out of 93,000 engaged; the Confederates 22,500 out of 80,000 men, besides 
5,400 prisoners. The loss in killed and wounded, twenty-two and a half per 
cent., is unexampled in so large a force. Lee retreated by way of Williams-= 
port, undisturbed save at a distance, and after some days was followed 
across the Potomac by Meade. “ The Confederate main line of defence was 
now re-established to the south of the Potomac in the region of the 
Wilderness, with centres at Chancellorsville and Fredericksburg. Men and 
officers alike were forced to the conclusion that invasions of the North were 
not, on the whole, the best sort of operations in which to engage.® 
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THE VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN 


In the midsummer of 1862 Halleck was appointed general-in-chief of the 
armies of the United States, and in that capacity transferred his headquarters 
to Washington, leaving Grant in command at Corinth. Eus force had been so 
depleted by Halleck’s scattered operations that the Coi/ederates now made 
an attempt to drive him down the Tennessee riven The result was as we 
have seen, the battles of luka and Corinth early m October, 1862. It was the 
prelude to Grant’s first movement against \ icksburg. That city had been 
fortified and guarded by the Confederates m such wise that it was deemed 
impregnable, aiid it might well have been thought so. The Pi/ce is situated 
on a steep and lofty bluff at the junction of theAazoo river with the 


Mi^s^ss ^i^p ^ serpentine course through a low flat basin alDout forty 


miles in width. It is perpetually changing its course, and the land on cither 
side is intersected in all directions by sluggish streams and stagnant lakes 
the remnants of its abandoned channels. In such a country operations with 
an army are impossible. At long intervals, however, the river flows entirely 
on one side of its basin and washes the foot of the steep hills by which it is 
bounded. Wherever such a cliff occurred, as at Columbus, Memphis, M^d 
other points, it was defended by the Confederates, and Avhen they lost it 
they lost the river cloivn to the next similiar point. Now the combination of 
cii-cumstances at Vicksburg was peculiar. Its position ivas too lofty to be 
taken by the fleet unaided, but the only direction from which it could be 
safely approached by an army was from the rear, that is to say, from the 
east; and the correct line of approach was that of the Mississippi Central 
Railway with Memphis for the Federal base of supplies. For an army 
coming up or down the Mississippi the problem was almost insoluble. _ It 
was impossible to get in the rear of the city by landing to the north of it, for 
the approaches were there guarded by batteries on Haines Bluff which 
could shoot down any assail-= ing’ column faster than it could advance. On 
the other hand, an arrnj land ing to the south of Vicksburg incurred the risk 
of starvation, since the guns of Vicksburg prevented supplies from passing 
down stream, while the guns of Port Hudson two hundred miles below 
equally prevented them from pass— ing up. Grant’s first movement against 
Vicksburg [in the autumn of 1862J was the correct one, along the 
Mississippi Central Railway; but because of his deficiency in cavalry, his 
line of communications was cut and he was obliged to retreat upon Corinth. 
Meanwhile [Deceinberj 1862] a separate expedition under General Sherman 
had been sent down the Mississippi river. It latwed at Chickasaw Bayou, 
and attempted to storm the ivorks at Haines Bluff qn order to gain a 
foothold to the north of A’ icksburg. This enterprise met with a bloodv 
repulse. [McClernand who succeeded Sherman made an expedition up the 
“Arkansas River but AAms called back by Grant who complained that the 
main object of the campaign was being overlooked.] A period of intrigue 
succeeded, the result of Avhich was that Grant felt obliged to abaudon his 
first plan and take his whole army down the river to A’/\icksburg. After 
arriving on the west bank of the Mississippi opposite the mighty stronghold, 
the prob- lem before him was to get his army into its rear. Two fruitless 


months were spent in attempts to navigate the intricate and tortuous system 
of bayous in order either to land the army nortluvards without encountering 
the guns of Haines Bluff, or to carry supply-ships southAvards by routes not 
commanded by the batteries of Adeksburg. MeanAvhile Grant’s |Aopularity 
greatly de~ clined and President Lincoln Avas urged to remove him from 
command. But 
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Lincoln’s reply was, “I rather like the man; I guess we will try him a little 
longer.” At this crisis Grant conceived a most daring scheme; and having 
heard it condemned by every one of his generals, he proceeded to try it on 
his own responsibility. On the 16th of April Porter’s fleet was taken down 
the river below the city, sustaining slight damage from its batteries. Feints 
were made to the northward, while the body of the army was rapidly, 
nrarched to Bruinsburg, about twenty-five miles below Vicksburg. A 
crossing was effected near that place, and the Confederates were defeated 
in an obstinate battle at Port Gibson. This obliged them to evacuate Grand 
Gulf (May 3rd, 1863), the strongest of the outposts to the southward. From 
Port Gibson Grant then proceeded to march northeasterly upon the city of 
Jackson, the capital of the state of Mississippi, intending to find and defeat 
General Joseph E. Johnston who was approaching to relieve Vicksburg. 
Grant’s object was to throw himself between Johnston’s army and that of 
Pemberton, the commander at Vicksburg, and to defeat them in detail. In 
order to do this it was necessary for him to keep his army concentrated, and 
he could not spare troops to guard his line of communications with the 
Mississippi river. He therefore cut loose from his base altogether and 
conducted this marvellous campaign upon such food as his men could carry 


in their knapsacks or seize in the course of their march. To avert certain ruin 
it was necessary that he should be victorious at every point; and he Avas. 
Having defeated Johnston in two battles, at Raymond (May 12th) and again 
at Jackson (May 14th), he instantly faced about to the west and marched 
against Pemberton who had come out to intercept his supposed line of 
communications. In a bloody battle at Champion Hill (May 16th) 
Pemberton was totally defeated, and his ruin was completed the next day at 
the Big Black river. Pemberton then retired into Vicksburg with the remnant 
of his force, Avhile Sherman approached Haines Bluff in the rear and 
compelled the enemy to evacuate it. The supposed insoluble problem was 
iioav virtually at an end, for Grant’s line of supplies from the northward 
Avas opened and made secure. Mindful of the possibility that Johnston 
might sufficiently recover strength to inter- rupt operations. Grant tried to 
carry Vicksburg by storm, and two assaults Avere made Avhich AA“ere 
repulsed Avith great slaughter. He then resorted to siege operations, and by 
the third day of July the city Avas starved into submission. By this brilliant 
campaign Grant’s reputation was at once raised to a very high pitch. He 
Avas made major-general in the regular army, and henceforth was allowed 
to have his OAvn Avay in most things./i/ 


CHICKAMAUGA AND CHATTANOOGA 


For six months after the battle of Stone River Rosecrans with the Army of 
the Cumberland lay quietly at Murfreesboro facing Bragg. No operations of 
any magnitude were attempted, though several cavalry raids Avere under-= 
taken — that of Forrest and Wheeler against Fort Donelson, and of Morgan, 
the Confederate guerilla, into Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio being the most 
notcAvorthy. Urged by both Halleck and Grant, Rosecrans late in June pre~ 
pared to advance upon his enemy. In a brilliant series of manoeuvres Rose- 
crans outgeneralled his adversary and compelled him to change his base 
time and again. The occupation of Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge 
by generals George H. Thomas and McCook rendered Bragg’s position at 
Chat- tanooga, whither ho had retired, untenable. Finally in attempting to 
pursue Bragg through the difficult mountain passes to the south, the tAvo 


BY 


armies came face to’ face at Chickamauga Creek. Bragg, Avho had 
meaiiAvhile been 
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reinforced by Longstreet with a part of the Army of Northern Virginia, had 
now about seventy thousand men to Rosecrans’ sixty thousand. He began 
the battle (September 19th, 1863) by falling upon the Federal left under 
Thomas who managed to hold his position against overwhelming numbers 
throughout the day. The fight was renewed the next day. The removal of 
AVood’s division from the Federal centre left a gap which Longstreet at 
once took advantage of. The Federal army was thus divided, its right being 
completely swept from the field. On the left, however, the redoubtable 
Thomas, now cut off from the main Union army, reformed his lines, and 
though outnumbered two to one withstood again and again the furious 
attack of the whole Confederate army. AAY1I did he earn his title to the 
name, “Rock of Chickamauga” which has been applied to him. “No more 
splendid spec~ tacle appears in the annals of war,” says Dodge, ^ the 
military historian, “ than this heroic stand of Thomas in the midst of a 
routed army, and in the face of an enemy the power of whose blows is 
doubled by the exultation of victory.” Thomas later withdrew in perfect 
order to Chattanooga where Rosecrans and his defeated corps had preceded 
him. Rosecrans had been badly worsted in battle, but the net result of the 
campaign was rather in his favour, and Thomas’ staunch stand had so 
weakened Bragg that it was some time before he could take the offensive. 
The losses at Chickamauga were sixteen thousand for the Federal, and 
eighteen thousand for the Confederate army.® 


Rosecrans, as we have said, retired with his army into Chattanooga, but had 
not sufficient force to hold the crests of Lookout Mountain and Missionary 
Ridge, which were forthwith occupied by the Confederate army. This oper= 
ation left the Union army without any good line of communications. The 
only route by which food could be brought was a long and difficult wagon 
road over a spur of the Cumberland Mountains known as AValdron’s Ridge. 
Drenching rains set in, the mules died on the route and blocked up the way, 
and presently the Union army suffered for want of food. Indeed, something 
like a famine set in, and nearly all the horses perished for want of forage. At 
this crisis Grant was appointed to command all the armies west of the 
Alleghanies, increased by the transfer of two corps from the Army of the 
Potomac to that of the Cumberland. His first proceedings were to supersede 
Rose- crans by Thomas, and to order up Sherman from Vicksburg. By a 
beautiful series of operations an excellent line of communication was 
opened by Gen- eral William Farrar Smith, and the sufferings at 
Chattanooga were relieved. On the arrival of Sherman’s force it was moved 
by a circuitous and secret route to the north end of Missionary Ridge near 
Chickamauga station on the Dalton Railway, by which Bragg received his 
supplies. At this time Long- street, who, as we have seen, had taken part in 
the battle at Chickamauga, was engaged in a subsidiary operation. He had 
been imprudently sent away by Bragg to lay siege to Knoxville, and his line 
of communications was also the railway from Dalton. Bragg’s left wing 
occupied the summit of Lookout Mountain, while his centre and right 
stretched along the crest of Missionary Ridge for a space of five or six 
miles. Under these conditions Grant’s plan of battle was simple. His 
reinforcements from Afirginia, commanded by General Joseph Hooker, 
were in Lookout Ahdley. He proposed to make a demonstration with these 
troops which should engro.ss Bragg’s attention, while Sherman at the 
opposite extremity of the field should storm the northern end of Missionary 
Ridge, cut off Bragg from the Dalton Railway and crush his right wing, thus 
wrecking his army ; but the battle, as fought, proceeded upon a very 
different plan. The accidental breaking of a pontoon bridge 
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left in Lookout Valley one division of men which had been destined for 
Sher-= man’s part of the field. This additional force so far strengthened 
Hooker that in the course of the fight which ensued upon Lookout 
Mountain he car- ried the whole position by storm, driving the 
Confederates down upon Mis- 


M°^oS7t£1vher hand, Sherman’s enterprise was frustrated by an unforeseen 
obstacle After he had surmounted the northern extremity of Missionary 
Ridge he was confronted by a yawning chasm which none of the I ederal 
glasses had been able to detect, and as there were no good topographical 
maps its existence was unknown. The crests beyond were crowned with 
Con- federate artillery, and well manned. In these circumstances, that 


. Sherman played, though a very useful one, was different from what hacl 
been intended On the second day of the battle he attacked the heights’ 
before him - he was unable to carry them, but his pressure upon that vital 
point was so strong that it led Bragg to keep on reinforcing it at the expense 
of his centre, which was confronted by the army of General Thomas. 
Presently Grant, fear- ing for Sherman and wishing to stop this northward 
movement of Confederates, ordered four of Thomas’ divisions to make a 
bayonet charge m front, ihey were to carry the Confederate works at the 
foot of Missionary Ridge and then halt and await orders. At that moment 
Grant was building better than he knew The line of twenty thousand men 
swept like an avalanche over the works at the foot of the ridge, and then in 
an uncontrollable spirit of victory kept on Avithout orders, making their 
Avay up the perilous height. As they reached the top they broke through the 
Confederate centre m at least six different places, Avhile at the same 
moment Hooker, who had conie down from Lookout Mountain, 
overwhelmed Bragg’s right and sent it tumbling in upon his routed centre. 
In a few moments the remnant of the Confederate army was a disorderly 


mob fleeing for life._ This great victory secured for the northern army the 
line of the Alleghanies, as the capture of Vicksburg had secured the line of 
the Mississippi. 


grant’s plan of campaign 


The winter of 1863-1864 was a quiet one. On the last day of February, 1864 
congress revived the rank of lieutenant-general and President Lincoln 
promptly appointed Grant to that position, following the action up m a few 
davs by making him commander-in-chief of all the armies of the Union At 
once Grant developed his plans for a grand campaign which he confldently 
hoped would end with the downfall of the Confederacy.® His mam purpose 
was to mass and move at the same time against the two great Confederate 
armies in the field, that of Lee in his immediate front (m Virginia) and that 
of Joseph E. Johnston at Dalton, Georgia, opposed to which, at 
Chattanooga, was Sherman, Grant’s second in command and his successor 
m the West, to whom he chiefly looked for co-operation. Sherman was to 
bear from Chat- tanooga, making Johnston’s army and Atlanta his objective 
points; he was to iienetrate the interior of the Confederacy as far as possible 
and inflict all possi- ble damage on its war resources, but the mode of 
operation was left largely to his discretion; Grant chose the most difficult 
task for hnnselU to conquer and capture Lee’s army was his prime object, 
with the fall of Richmond as its necessary result, and he thought it better to 
fight this wary aiitagoms without his stronghold than Avithin it.? Lincoln 
had learned by hard ex~ perience that it was better to leave his generals to 
manage their oAvn cam- paigns, and he made no attempt to interfere with 
Grant s plans. In a tare-444 
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well message he wrote him, “The particulars of your plan I neither know 
nor seek to know. I wish not to obtrude any constraints or restraints upon 


you. 


THE ATLANTA CAMPAIGN: THE MARCH TO THE SEA 


It was, as we have seen, a principal part of Grant’s plan of campaign, on 
assuming supreme command of the armies, that Sherman should march 
u})on Atlanta. While preparations were being made for this movement jiart 
of Sherman’s army was employed in the expedition of General N. P. Banks 
and Commodore Porter up the Red river in Louisiana, which, although 
resulting in some sharp battles, had little influence on the great strategic 
movements east of the Mississippi, and can here only be mentioned. 


The distance by direct line from Chattanooga to Atlanta is only about one 
hundred miles, but the country is rough and broken and in the way lay 
General Joseph E. Johnston, one of the ablest of Southern generals, with a 
veteran army of sixty-five thousand men. Sherman’s army in throe wings 
under Thomas, J. B. McPherson, and J. M. Schofield, numbered over one 
hun- dred thousand, but as he advanced he was compelled to leave such a 
con~ siderable force to guard his line of supplies to Nashville that his 
effective army was never far superior in strength to that of his adversary. 
Johnston adopted the policy of fighting only when attacked, of intrenching 
every stej) he took, and of offering battle only when conditions seemed to 
favour him. Sherman began his advance on May 7th, 1864. He first came 
up with John- ston at Resaca, but the Confederates evacuated their 
intrenched positions without a very spirited resistance (May 13th) . Day by 
day Sherman pushed carefully and slowly forward. Fighting was frequent, 
but a pitched battle was never venturecl. “Like two wrestlers,” says 
Dodge,’ “as yet ignorant of each other’s strength or quickness, they were 
sparring for a hold. Neither would risk giving odds.” The nearest to a 
general engagement was the battle of New Hope Church (May 25th-27th) 
but the result of the action was in~ decisive. By the end of May each army 
had lost in the aggregate about ten thousand men, conspicuous among the 
Confederate slain being General Leon~ idas Polk, the warrior-bishop of 
Louisiana. 


Toward the middle of June as Sherman approached Marietta he found 
Johnston firmly intrenched across his path. From June 14th to Juno 28th 
fighting was almost continuous. On the latter date he abandoned his care- 
ful tactics, and made a rash assault on the Confederate works at Kenesaw 
Mountain only to be repulsed with great loss. General Daniel kIcCook 
being among his dead. Again resuming his flanking tactics he was soon 
within a few miles of Atlanta. At this juncture President Davis, who had 
never been on friendly terms with Johnston, dismissed him for what he was 
pleased to call his “dilatory tactics” and gave the command to General J. B. 
Hood, a fearless fighter but not to be comi)arcd with his prctlccessor as a 
tactician. 


The change of commanders had its immediate residt in the liattle of 
Peachtree Creek (July 20fh) in which an assault of Hood’s was repulsed 
with severe loss. On July 22nd began the general engagement known as the 
battle of Atlanta in which flood’s losses reached eight thousand and 
Sherman’s less than half that number, although among them was his brave 
and able lieu- tenant, General McPherson. On July 28th Hood was again 
defeated at the battle of Jlzra Church, after which he retired within the city 
of Atlanta about which Sherman daily tightened his coils. Hostilities 
continued for another month, when Hood, desijairing of holding the city 
longer, made good his escape. 
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Sherman entered and took possession on September _ 2nd. The first object 
of his campaign was accomplished. Conservative estimates oi the losses of 
the two armies during the Atlanta campaign (May 7th-September 1st) place 


those of the Union forces at 32,000, while those of the Confederates must 
have exceeded 24,000. 


After remaining six weeks in Atlanta‘ Sherman left Thomas to look after 
Hood, who was marching northward with the expectation of drawing Sher- 
man after him, and on November 15th set out on his historic march to the 
sea. His army was sixty-two thousand strong in two columns, under Gen- 
erai 0. 0. Howard and General Henry W. Slocum. By the middle of Decem- 
ber the army, having met with little opposition, had covered the three 
hundred miles to the coast, reduced Fort McAllister, south of Savannah, and 
opened up communications with Admiral Dahlgren’s fleet in preparation lor 
the cap- ture of Savannah. Before the siege was actually begun however. 
General Hardee, the Confederate commander, had evacuated the city by 
night and Sherman entered it without opposition December 21st. 


THE BATTLE OF MOBILE B.4.y 


While Sherman’s army was closing in around Atlanta, Admiral Farragut 
won his famous naval fight in Mobile Bay. The harbour of Mobile was pro- 
tected by three formidable forts, Gaines, Morgan, and Powell, which made 
it the most important and the strongest Confederate position on the Gulf of 
Mexico. It had long been the centre for Confeclerate blockade runners and 
the Federal blockade had never been made effective. After months of delay 
Farragut accompanied by a land force under General Gordon Granger 
moved upon the city. The troops were landed on an island at the entrance to 
the liay On August 5th Farragut — he himself strapped to the mast of his 
flagship the Hartford that he might not fall if shot — entered the harbour 
with his fleet in the face of a terrific fire from the forts. One of his 
ironclads, the Tecumseh, was sunk by a torpedo, but the rest advanced and 
engaged the Confederate fleet. First the forts were silenced, then after a 
fierce defence the entire fleet including the powerful ram Tennessee 
surrendered or were sunk. Forts Gaines and Morgan were soon after 
surrendered to Granger, but Mobile itself, though its importance was 
destroyed, held out some months longer. 


THOMAS AND HOOD IN TENNESSEE 


General Thomas, whom Sherman had left to cope with Hood in Tennessee, 
had under him at first only twenty-seven thousand men as compared to a 
Confederate force of almost twice the size. By the end of November howa 
ever, he had been reinforced and had gathered at Nashville an army of about 
fifty thousand. Against Hood who was now marching rapidly on Nashville 
he sent General Schofield to retard his advance and, if the opportunity 
offered, to give battle. Schofield took a strong position at Franklin, where 
Hood im- petuously attacked him November 30th, 1864. Again and again 
Hood vainly hurled his superior numbers against Schofield’s well posted 
force. The assaults were continued till well into the night, but every one was 
repulsed with success. Hood’s loss was six thousand. Schofield’s less than 
half as many. The next day Schofield retired unmolested to Nashville. 


In a few days Hood was before Nashville, where he waited two weeks. On 
December 14th Thomas was ready to attack. His tactics were as simple as 
they were faultless and effective. On the morning of December 15th he 
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advanced, bearing heavily with his right under General A. J. Smith and was 
successful in crushing and turning Hood’s left flank. At the end of the day 
he had won a certain victory, but Hood still remained to be thoroughly 
crushed. It was afternoon of the 1O’th before a general assault was ordered, 
but it was made with such vigour and spirit that all resistance was 
overcome. Hood’s line was broken in a dozen places and his army was soon 
swept from the field in a demoralised mass. With scarcely half of the force 
with which he had begun the battle. Hood escaped across the Tennessee. 
Not in the whole Civil War had any army suffered such a complete and 
disastrous defeat as this. It marked the termination of armed resistance to 
the Union arms west of the Alleghanies. Thomas deserved and received the 
highest praise for his signal triumph. Of him Dodge ^ says that “he perhaps 
falls as little short of the model soldier as any man produced by this 
country.” 


FORT fisher; SHERMAN IN THE CAROLINAS 


It was now planned that Sherman should march northward from Savannah 
through the Carolinas and aid Grant in crushing Lee in Virginia, and on 
Feb- ruary 1st he left Savannah with an army sixty thousand strong. 
Preliminary to this movement, however, took place the capture of Fort 
Fisher, which guarded the harbour of Wilmington, North Carolina. This was 
accomplished January 15th, 1865, by a strong fleet under Admiral Porter 
co-operating with a land force under General Terry. 


Sherman’s march through the Carolinas was slower and more difficult than 
his march from Atlanta to the sea, for he had to cross instead of follow the 
river courses, and his advance was more stubbornly opposed. Columbia, S. 
C. was occupied on February 17th after a sharp conflict with a Confederate 
force under General Wade Hampton. Charleston too was abandoned and 
almost destroyed by flames from the burning cotton which the fleeing Con- 
federates had fired. Sherman moved on toward Goldsboro, defeating Jolm- 
ston, who had again been given a command, in a sharp battle at Bentonville 
(March 16th). At Goldsboro, which he reached March 23rd he was joined 
by Schofield with a part of Thomas’ army and Terry ’s force from Fort 
Fisher. His force now numbered ninety thousand men. While Sherman was 
slowly closing in on Johnston, the Union cavalry leader Stoneman made a 
successful raid in western Virginia for the purpose of cutting Lee off from 
any possible railway communication with the west. 


THE WILDERNESS CAMPAIGN 


Grant divided the Army of the Potomac into three corps under Hancock, 
Warren, and SedgwicL Of this army numbering now all told almost one 
hundred and fifty thousand, Meade was placed in immediate charge. Grant 
himself of course retaining supreme command. Sheridan, brought from the 
west, commanded his cavalry. Grant’s own plan for overcoming Lee was by 
means of hard blows rather than by manoeuvring. His motto was “ con- 
tinuous hammering.” “His belief,” says Dodge, ^ “seems to have been that 
skilful tactics exhibited weakness. Other and greater soldiers have“ for a 
time been subject to this delusion. He was to discover his error in his hrst 
clash of arms.” 


The Ihiion army crossed the Rapidan May 4th, 1864, and entereil the 
heavily wooded region near Chancellorsville known as the Wilderness. 
Fight- ing began at once, for Lee, who knew well the ground, saw his 
advantage in 
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attacking his adversary where his superior numbers could not be used to the 
best advantage. The battle of the Wilderness was fought on May 5th and 
6th. No tactical movements of any account were possible owing tp the 
nature of the country, and the conflict resolved itself into a series of discon- 
nected battles. The fighting was furious and the slaughter terrific, but at the 
end of two days’ struggle nothing had been decided. Grant had lost over 
seventeen thousand men, including General Wadsworth. Lee s loss was 
slightly over twelve thousand. 


Grant having come to the conclusion that little good could come oi 
hammering Lee as he stood, next attempted a flank movement toward 
Spott-sylvania Court House. But Lee was there before him. Every day the 
was severe fighting. On the Union side General Sedgwick was killed. On 
the Confederate side their dashing cavalry leader, J. E. B. Stuart, fell in 
conflict with Sheridan’s cavalry. “ I mean to fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer,” stubbornly wrote Grant. The battle of Spottsylvama 
proper took place on May 10th and 12th, both armies resting on the llth. It 
exhibited some of the most furious assaults and desperate defences of all 
the war. 1 he hardest fighting took place on the 12th as a result of 
Hancock’s repeated attempts to take the Confederate’s salient. Of this 
remarkable struggle Elson’ writes “He succeeded, and captured four 
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thousand men after great slaughter on each side. Five desperate, fruitless 
efforts the Confederates made to retake the position. One of these General 
Lee started to lead m person but his men refused to advance till he went 
back beyond the danger line At a point known as ‘ the death angle,’ the 
hand to hand fighting which continued till midnight, was equal to any ever 
known in war Men fought from the top of heaps of dead men till their own 
bodies were added to the pile, and others came to take their places. Not a 
tree or a Sapling was left alive or standing. One tree nearly two feet in 
diameter was literally cut in two by musket balls.” The losses in the two 
days’ battle were about equal, footing up to the terrible total of thirty-six 
thousand. Yet like the battle of 


the Wilderness its result was undecided. , , - -r- ^ 


For a week the hostile armies lay quiet, exhausted by their terrihc strug- 
gle. On May 21st Grant again moved fomard by his left toward Richmond. 
The two armies again came face to face on almost the exact ground where 
the battle of Gaines Mill had been fought two years before. Lee had posted 
his army in a practically impregnable position with his centre at Cold Har-= 
bor and from this position Grant with almost incredible lack of discretion 
attempted to dislodge him. There could have been but one result. 


Union columns were mowed down like grain before the reaper. In a little 
over a half hour more than seven thousand of them lay dead or wounded on 
the ground. The Confederate loss was very small. All military critics agree 
that this assault was the greatest error in all Grant’s military career, a judg- 
ment the justness of which he himself acknowledges in his Memoirs. Grant 
now abandoned his plan of a direct advance on Richmond and proposed, to 
change his base to the James River and march upon the Confederate capital 
from the south.® 


The object of Grant’s overland campaign was to capture or to destroy Lee’s 
army. He had done neither. But he had lost sixty thousancl men in five 
weeks without inflicting corresponding loss upon the enemy. The 2nd corps 
alone had lost four hundred men a day from the time of leaving the 
Rappahannock. The full significance of this is apparent wmen t^ each army 
at the inception of the campaign is called to mind. Grant hail numbered one 
hundred and twenty-two thousand men; Lee some seventy 
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thousand. This fearful loss was the result of assaults in mass undertaken 
without the aid of that skill which Grant knew well how to employ, though 
he neglected to do so. Whenever Grant resorted to manoeuvring, he suc-— 
ceeded measurably. Wlienever he attacked all along the line, he failed 
utterly. 


Criticism cannot depreciate the really great qualities or eminent services of 
General Grant. His ta.sk was one to tax a Bonaparte. That he was unable to 
put an end to the struggle by means less costly in lives and material, if not 
indeed by some brilliant feat of arms, cannot detract from the praise 
actually his due for determined, unflinching courage. It rather adds to the 
laurels of Lee. It cannot be asserted that any other Northern general could 
here have accomplished more against tlie genius of Lee. And it was Grant 
who, in the face of the gravest difficulties political and military, was able to 
hold the confidence of the nation and to prevent that party at the North 
which was clamouring for peace from wrecking the success now all but 
won. But his truest admirers admit Cold Harbor to have been a griev- ous 
mistake. And all who apiireciate at its solid worth Grant’s ability as a leader 
regret that in this great struggle with Lee he should have failed to employ 
the full resources he so abundantly possessed. 


THE .SINKING OF THE “ ALABAMA 


A noteworthy combat between the Confederate cruiser Alabama and the 
LAnited States ship Kearsarge occurred off Cherbourg, France, on June 
19th, 18G4. Among the ve.ssels preying upon American commerce three 


English-built cruisers had been pre-eminent, the Alabama, Florida, and 
Georgia. The last two were captured respectively in Bahia Harbour and at 
sea. 


The Alabama, under command of Captain Raphael Senimes, had been 
sought by the Kearsarge, Captain John A. Winslow, and sailed out of Cher- 
bourg to accept her challenge. The tonnage and crews of each were about 
equal. The armament of each was what the English coinsidered the best for 
war ves.sels of that size. They were typical craft. The Alabama Avas an 
English ve.ssel, mounting English guns and carrying an English crew; the 
Kearsarge an American vessel with American guns, and out of one hundretl 
and sixty officers and men all but eleven were American-born citizens. _ 
Both were wooden vessels, but the Kearsarge hung her chain cables over 
the sides to protect her engines. 


It was a fair fight, but of short duration. The fire of the Kearsarge was the 
more deliberate and proved very destructive. The Alabama surrendered 
within an hour in a sinking condition. Semmes was picked up in the wafer 
by an English vessel, and e.scaped capture. The loss of the Alabama was 
about forty men. On the Kearsarge, which was but slightly injured by her 
oiiponent’s fire, only three men were wounded.“ 


In its two years’ career of destruction the Alabama had destroyed sixty-nine 
merchant vessels, and ten million dollars worth of property. 


Sheridan’s shenandoaii campaign (isci) 


While the North was coming slowly to a realisation of the appalling sacri- 
fices of Grant’s Wilderne.ss canqiaign, the chief interest in the war in the 
east centnxl in the Shenandoah Valley. In the first weeks of July, 1S64, Lee 
sent General Julial A. Early to threaten Washington. On the 14th Early was 
in sight of the capitol’s dome anti might have captured the city, but while 
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he hesitated the city was reinforced. He then turned up the valley and on 
July 30th one of his detachments crossed into Pennsylvania and burned 
Chambersburg. At this juncture Grant appointed Sheridan to the command 
of the Union forces in the Shenandoah valley with instructions to devastate 
the region to such an extent that it could not henceforth support an invad-= 
ing army. Sheridan entered the valley with forty thousand troops and, after 
some manoeuvring, on September 19th met and defeated Early at 
Winchester, the latter’s losses reaching three thousand six hundred. Three 
days later he won another victory at Fisher’s Hill, Early’s loss being twelve 
hundred. 


Sheridan then proceeded up the valley, laying waste as he advanced. Early 
continued to evade a pitched battle, giving way before the Union advance. 
On October 19th Sheridan’s army was at Cedar Creek, but he him- self was 
absent, having been called to Washington some days before for a 
conference. Early took this occasion for an unexpected attack, which was 
made so unexpectedly and with such impetuosity that the superior Union 
forces were driven from their camps. Their retreat almost became a rout. 
But the opportune and dramatic arrival of Sheridan, who made his famous 
ride from “Winchester fifteen miles away” which T. Buchanan Reade has 
immortalised in verse, stemmed the tide. The Federal troops were rallied 
and reformed, and in turn Early was forced from the field he had almost 
won. Thenceforth he made almost no attempt to oppose the victorious 
Sheridan, as a result of which the Shenandoah valley and northern Virginia 
were virtually free from hostilities during the rest of the war. 


W’AR-TIME politics: LINCOLN’S REELECTION 


The bombardment of Fort Sumter had for the moment practically wiped out 
all party lines in the North. But such a condition could not last long. The 
powerful democratic party that had been for half a century the greatest 
political organisation in the nation was not by any means destroyed. Most 


of the Lincoln administration’s purely military measures the democratic 
leaders either agreed to or acquiesced in. But they early found a plausible 
issue in the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus and the series of 
arbitrary arrests that followed. Congress in ratifying the president’s action 
and ex- tending his power added to his great authority as commander-in- 
chief _ that of a military dictator. The arrests were opposed even by some 
prominent republicans, and by the democrats were made the subject of the 
bitterest criticism. 


It was not long before the democrats found other things to criticise, such as 
corruption in the letting of army contracts, favoritism in military appoint- 
ments, and undue extravagance in expenditures. In the fall elections the 
party made gains in the strongest republican states, chose governors in New 
York and New Jersey, and largely increased its congressional 
representation. The passage of the Conscription Act by congress in March, 
1863, was followed by a renewed outburst which in July in New York and 
other cities took the form of armed opposition, suppressed only after the use 
of military force and considerable loss to life and property. 


Among the leaders of the more radical democrats, or “copperheads” as they 
were Called by their opponents, was Clement L. Vallandigham of Ohio. In 
canvassing the state for the democratic nomination for governor in 1863 his 
denunciations of the administration were so extreme that it was deter= 
mined by General Burnside to arrest him for incendiary utterances. He 
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was therefore arrested, tried, and found guilty of “declaring disloyal senti- 
rents” and was sentenced to confinement during the war This finding 
Uncoln commuted to banishment to the Confederacy. Vallandigham even m 


11 -.or) tn Panflflfl AVhile there he was named as the democratic 


SdSm go°ve“ Ohi“ ut was overwhehningly defeated by John 
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whir the approach of the presidential election of .1864 there developed 
within the repiiWican party a powerful opposition to Lincoln s 
renommation. Thaddeus SteAens. William Cullen Bpant, Horace Greeley, 
and fnvniired Chase. Popular sentiment, however, was all vitn tne presiaenr, 
and his renomination was secured without_ opposition. Andrew Johnson of 
Tennessee was named for vice-president with the idea of favouring feouth- 
elnZoS VAnd waving to the world that the war was not a sectional 


AMA Agroup of radical republicans, however, placed Jolm C. Fremont m 
nom-— ination The democratic convention meeting at Chicap, August 9t , 
nominated George B. McClellan for president and George H. 


Pendleton of Ohio for vice-president on a platform that pronounced the v ar 
a Mlure and demanded that efforts at once be made to secure peace on the 
basis of a restored Union. McClellan repudiated the declaration that the war 
had proved a failure, but a reaction at once set m m favour of Lincoln. 
FrLont wiv Vithdrew from the contest. Sheridan’s Shenandoah cam- 
ShermaAs capture of Atlanta, and Farragut’s victory m Mobile Bay were 
the most powerful campaign arguments. McClellan carnecl only three states 
receiving twenty-one electoral votes to two hundred and twelve Lrncoin 
The people, as Lincoln pithily put it, had decided that it wvas not best to 
swap horses wadrile crossing a stream. 


PETERSBURG AND APPOMATTOX 


After the disaster at Cold Harbor, and the change of base to the James rivpr 
Grant advanced upon Petersburg. Without attempting a regular sie</e’ he 
posted his army so that he could operate against Richmond at pleas- ure 
while keeping his eye on the Confederate works before him. To strengthen 
his own posXn howLr he spent some weeks in constructing an elaborate 
Jester of intemchments. An attempt made to assault the Confederate 
fprtifipntions after a mine had been exploded beneath them (July 30th, 
1864) resulted in a repulse with considerable loss. Fighting continued all 
ilong the line for soniJ months, but with the coming of infrequent and both 
armies practically suspendecl hostilities till Spri g. 


Meanwhile the condition of Lee’s army was becoming critical It was 
realised that Richmond could hold out but little longer .^^d preparations 


were at S made to move the anny south to co-operate with ““j” NoAth 
Carolina. Grant expected some such move, and late 


Ahprirlflu to o-ain a foothold m the Confederate rear, ihe result was tne StSe 
o? Five Forks (April 1st, 1865) in which Sheridan won a brilliant vic— tory 
On the following day a successful general assault w^as made on Ce^rj 


iDurg, and on the same evening Lee began the evacuation of v on the 


scenes of almost unparalleled disorder. Union troops entered the ciW ont e 
3rd. The only thought of Lee and Davis was now_ of escape, but Grant had 


determined that they should not get away from him. ^ 


Slowly but surely the superior Union forces closed m upon the remnants of 
Lee’s once great army. Ewell, Pickett, and a considerable part of the 
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army were cut off and forced to surrender. Lee crossed the Appomattox and 
hurried toward Lynchburg only to find Sheridan and Ord blocking the way. 
Further resistance appearing useless, nothing was left but surrender, and on 
April 9th he sent a white flag to Grant asking terms of surrender. The two 
commanders met at Appomattox Comt House. The terms offered by Grant 
and accepted by Lee proHcled for the release of officers and men on parole, 
not to take up arms against the LTnited States, the officers to retain their 
side arms, baggage, and horses. The captures and desertions of the past 
week had so reduced Lee’s force that only 28,231 were surrendered. On 
April 26th Johnston surrendered to Sherman, President Davis, escaping into 


southern Georgia, was captured near Irwinville May 10th. On May 26th, 
with General Kirby Smith’s surrender of the last Confederate army west of 
the Mississippi, the Civil War in America came to an end. 


THE DE.iTH OF LINCOLN 


Wliile the North was thrilling with joy at Lee’s surrender, and while both 
North and South were beginning to breathe with relief that the great strug~ 
gle was near its close, the one man who more than any other was 
responsible for the preservation of the Union was stricken down by the 
hand of an assassin. On the night of April 14th, 1865, while watching the 
performance of a play at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, President Lincoln was 
shot by John Wilkes Booth, an actor, who was concerned in a plot to murder 
all the chief officials of the government. He died shortly after seven o’clock 
the following morning and was buried at his home at Springfield, Illinois, 
on May 4th. Never before in the history of the nation had the people so 
generally, so sincerely mourned the death of any man. To the president’s 
nobility and greatness of character, his close friend and associate, John G. 
Nicolay, pays this tribute 


“The declaration of Independence was his political chart and inspira— tion. 
He acknowledged a universal equality of human rights. He had unchanging 
faith in self-government. Yielding and accommodating in non-essentials, he 
was inflexibly fimi in a principle or position deliber- ately taken. ‘Let us 
have faith that right makes might,’ he said, ‘and in that faith let us to the 
end dare to do our duty as we understand it.’ Benevolence and forgiveness 
were the very basis of his character: Iris world-wide hiunanity is aptly 
embodied in a phrase of his second inaugural: ‘With malice toward none, 
with charity for all.’ His nature was deeply religious, but he belonged to no 
denomination; he had faith in the eternal justice and boundless mercy of 
Providence, and made the golden rule of Clrrist his practical creed. History 
must accord him a rare sagacity in guid- ing a great people through the 
perils of a mighty revolution, and admirable singleness of aim, a skilful 
discernment, and courageous seizure of the golden moment to free his 
nation from the incubus of slavery, faithful adherence to law, and 
conscientious moderation in the use of power, a shining personal example 
of honesty and purity, and finally the possession of that subtle and 


indefinable magnetism by which he subordinated and directed dangerously 
disturbed and perverted moral and political forces to the restoration of 
peace and constitutional authority to his country, and the gift of liberty to 
four millions of human beings. Architect of his own fortimes, rising with 
every opportunity, mastering every emergency, fulfilling every duty, he not 
only proved himself pre-eminently the man of the hour, but the signal 
benefactor of posterity. As statesman, ruler, and liberator civilisation will 
hold his name in perjietual honour, ”o 
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SCHOULER’s estimate of LINCOLN ‘ 


“There lies the most perfect ruler of men the world has ever seen! said 
Stanton, in tears, at this president’s death-couch; and, probably, for a eulogy 
so brief no fitter one could have been pronounced. Well did that stern sub- 
ordinate-headstrong, impulsive, born to be unpopular — realize Imw much 
of his own splendid opportunity and success in achieAung he owed to that 
Generous and genial direction. Abraham Lincoln need hardly be compared 
with the great rulers of mankind in other ages and countries; it is enough to 
take him in his most admirable adaptation to the age and country m which 
his destiny was cast. He clearly understood the thirty millions of Americans 
over whom he had been placed by the people s choice, and the tremendous 
task eiven him by his Maker to be accomplished. Lincoln was not a 
profound scholar, but his mind was acute and his logical faculties clear and 
active; he had a lawyer’s self -culture to comprehend the relations of 


republican society, he had studied American political history and problems 
of government, and no one understood better his country’s institutions, _ 
state and national, m their practical workings. He had fair public 
experience, besides; and his excellence as an administrator in affairs lay m 
his consummate tact and skill as a manager and director of political forces 
imder the complex and com- posite system of this American government. 
Though not among the chief founders of the new national party which 
brought him into the presidency, he promptly came forward as one of its 
leaders, and once pl/-ced m direction, he guided it confidently for the rest 
of his life unapproachable as chieftain and popular inspirer. As president of 
the United States he harnessed togethei the greatest intellects of this party— 
statesmen diveree as the winds m temper and sentiment— better capable 
than himself to push forward the car of legis— lation or handle the 
multifarious details of executive work and he held the reins over them with 
infinite considerateness and discretion, conciliating, assuaging rivalries, 
maintaining good humour, and encouraging each to his greatest work. He 
kept his cabinet in the closest touch with congress and both cabinet and 
congress in generous accord with public opinion, which last he carefully 
watched and tilled like a good gardener, planting seed, nurtur- ing the 
growth of new ideas, and bringing, in proper tune, the ripe fruit. Haw haste, 
the falsehood of extremes on one side or the other, he sedulously avoided , 
yet he sowed and cultivated. And, once again, while conducting the cause 
of the whole Union, of national integrity, he was yet highly regardful of 
State pride and state magistracy, seeking not suppression but assistance; and 
the harshest military rigour he ever exercised over state rebellion was 
tempered bv clemency, forgiveness, and compassion. Not an insurgent 
common- wealth of the South did he attempt to reorganise and reconstruct 
save through the spontaneous aid of its own recognised inhabitants and such 
native and natural leaders of the jurisdiction as were found available I he 
armed potency, almost unexampled, which Lincoln exercised through foui 
distressful years, was always exercised unselfishly and as a patriot, m the 
name and for the welfare of the real constitutional government which he 
represented, and for the permanent welfare of the whole American people. 
Rarely leaving and never going far from the nation’s capital during that 
entire period, he there came in contact with people from all parts of the land 
soldiers and civilians, men, women, and children, and by his rare person- 
ality, in whose external expression pathos and humour were remarkably 
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l Reprinted from James Schouler’s History of the United States, by 
permission of Dodd, Mead and Company. Copyright, 1899, hy James 
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blended, he dispelled unfavourable prejudice and endeared himself 
gradually to all classes of the people, at the same time giving reassurance as 
of one genuine, self-possessed, and trustworthy, who knew well his 
responsibilities and Avas capable of exercising them. 


The fame of Abraham Lincoln, enhanced by the deep pity felt for his sad 
and sudden taking-off — the martyrdom of a misconception — has reached 
the stars, and will spread and endure so long as human rights and human 
freedom are held sacred. For Americans his name is imperishably joined 
with that of Washington, under the designation “Father,” which no others 
yet have borne — the one saviour and founder; the other, preserver and 
liberator. Washington’s work was as completely finished as one great 
human life could make it; and had Lincoln been spared to the end of the 
presidency for which he Avas re-chosen, the capstone to his monument 
would surely have been inscribed “Reconciler.” For no man of his times 
could so Avisely and powerfully, or Avould so earnestly have applied 
himself to the compassionate task of binding together the broken ligaments 
of national brotherhood and infusing through the body politic once more the 
spirit of common harmony and content. Nothing but the clouds of false 
prejudice and rumour -could anyAvhere have obscured or prevented the 
rays of so warm- ing and regenerating a personal influence./ 


CHAPTER XI 


THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1865 


BY FREDERICK ROBERTSON JONES, PH.D. 


RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE ADMINISTRATION OF LINCOLN 


The period in United States history popularly called the Reconstruction 
Period is usually made to apply, though somewhat indefinitely, to three 
administrations; that of Andrew Johnson and the two terms of Ulysses S. 
Grant. It was then that the great economic, social, and constitutional havoc 
wrought by the war was partly repaired and the former governments of the 
subdued states were in a measure restored. Nevertheless, it should be 
clearly borne in mind that during the continuance of the whole war the 
federal gov~ ernment was occupied with the question, “ What is to be done 
with the re~ volted states when the fortunes of war shall have put their fate 
in our hands ? ” 


During the first part of the war it was generally understood that the seceding 
states would be restored to their former status — that it would be a process 
of restoration rather than one of reconstruction. The slavery question, 
however, soon brought about a radical change in sentiment among the 
people, which in turn was soon reflected in congress. To restore the old 
governments under their former constitutions, however, meant the 
continuance of slavery, and this, in the light of subsequent developments, 
became impossible. The whole question, therefore, soon resolved itself into 
an attempt to make recon- struction along the lines of the elimination of 
slavery, square as nearly as possible with restoration. It was an attempt to 
reconcile two unreconcilable theories; the elimination of slavery from the 
social and constitutional fabric of the revolted states meant reconstruction 
of that fabric, and reconstruction was totally incompatible with restoration. 
People, congress, and president could not agree as to the means of attaining 
that object. Gut of this mass of conflicting councils there gradually evolved, 


however, a scheme which later became known as the Presidential Plan of 
Reconstruction. This plan was put into operation before the close of the war 
in those states that had been wrested from the Confederacy. 


In his first inaugural address President Lincoln made the following signifi- 
cant statement: “It follows from these views that no state, upon its own 
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mere motion, can lawfully get out of the Union ; that resolves and 
ordinances to that effect are legally void; and that acts of violence within 
any state or states against the authority of the United States are 
insurrectionary or revo- lutionary, according to circumstances. I therefore 
consider that, in view of the constitution and the laws, the Union is 
unbroken.” 


This paragraph states succinctly President Lincoln’s view of the status of 
the seceding states, not only as he held that view at the beginning of his 
administration but as he maintained it to the end of his life. This view soon 
led him into conflict with the radicals like Sumner and Wade in the senate 
and Henry Winter Davis and Stevens in the house. 


No sooner, however, had Congress given its official stamp to the president’s 
theory than a radical departure from it made its appearance in that body. 


February 11th, 1862, nine resolutions were offered in the senate by Charles 
Sumner, the first of which read as follows : 


“Resolved, That any vote of secession or other act by which any state may 
undertake to put an end to the supremacy of the constitution within its 
territory, is inoperative and void against the constitution, and when 
maintained by force it becomes a practical abdication by the state of all 
rights under the constitution, while the treason which it involves still further 
works an instant forfeiture of all those functions and powers essential to the 
continued existence of the state as a body politic, so that from that time 
forward the territory falls under the exclusive jurisdiction of congress, as 
other territory, and the state being, according to the language of the law, felo 
de se, ceases to exist.” ^ This was the first attempt to force upon con~ gress 
the policy of vce victis. 


In a speech before the house of representatives, January 8th, 1863, 
Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, placed this view upon the grounds of 
expediency, not upon constitutional grounds. “They will find,” he said, 
“that they cannot execute the constitution in the seceding states that it is a 
total nullity there, and that this war must be carried on upon principles 
wholly indepen- dent of it. They will find that they must treat those states 
now outside of the Union as conquered provinces and settle them with new 
men, and drive the present rebels as exiles from this country.” ^ 


The Presidential Plan of Reconstruction is fully set forth in the procla7 
mation of President Lincoln (1863) which was sent to congress with his 
annual message, in which he says : 


“I, Abraham Lincoln, president of the United States, do proclaim, declare, 
and make known to all persons who have directly or by implication partici- 
pated in the existing rebellion, except as hereinafter excepted, that a full 
pardon is hereby granted to them and each of them, with restoration of all 
rights of property, except as to slaves, and in property cases where rights of 
third parties shall have intervened, and upon the condition that every such 
person shall take and subscribe an oath, and thenceforth keep and maintain 
said oath inviolate, and which oath shall be registered for perinanent 
preser- vation, and shall be of the tenor and effect following, to wit. And I 
do further proclaim, declare, and make known that whenever, in any of the 


states of Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, and North Carolina, a number of persons, 
not less than one-tenth in number of the votes cast in such state at the pres7 
idential election of the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty, each having taken the oath aforesaid and not having since violated it 


’ Congressio7ial Globe, 736, 737. 


^ Congressional Globe, 243. 
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and being a qualified voter by the election law of the state existing iriirae- 
diatelv before the so-called act of secession, and excluding all others, shall 
re~ establish a state government which shall be republican, and in no wise 
con- travening said oath, such shall be recognised as the true government 
of the state and the state shall receive thereunder the benefits of the 
constitutional provision which declares that ‘the United States shall 
guarantee to every kate in this Union a republican form of government, and 
shall protect each of them against invasion; and, on application of the 
legislature, or the exec utive (when the legislature cannot be convened), 
against domestic violence. 


“ And for the same reason, it may be proper to further say that whether 
members ‘sent to congress from any state shall be admitted to seats, consti- 
tutionally rests exclusively with the respective houses, and not to any extent 
with the executive ; ... and while the mode presented is the best the execu- 
tive can suggest, with his present impressions, it must not be understood 
that no other possible mode would be acceptable.” ^ 


There were thus, shortly after the beginning of the war, two plans of rewn- 
struction in the field, the Presidential Plan and the Congressional Plan. I he 


Government was carried by slow and imperceptible steps, though at the Lne 
time surely, from one to the other. That is to say, from the doctrine “that a 
State is indestructible, that it cannot commit treason, that upon its mere 
motion it cannot lawfully get out of the Union, to the arbitrary conclusion 
that its maintenance of secession by force works an abdication of all its 
rio’hts under the constitution of the United States.” How this chaiige of 
aUitude towards the seceding states was brought about is, in fact, the larger 
part of the history of reconstruction. Congress was compelled almost daily 


to consider its constitutional limitations. 


The application of the Presidential Plan to actual conditions brought forth 
not only criticism of Lincoln but even vituperation. Congress looked upon it 
as a usurpation of its own sacred powers, and many people, to the extent 
that they understood it at all, considered it as at least ultra-constitu- tional. 
The president was accused of weakness, of despotism, of vacillation, of 
personal and party aggrandisement — all in one breath. Nor did these 
criticisms emanate from democratic sources alone ; they came from 
republican sources as well. February 15th, 1864, Henry Whiter Davis, of 
Maryland reported a bill from the house committee on rebellious states the 
purpo^ of which was clearly set forth in its title: “To guarantee to certain 
states whose governments have been usurped or overthrown, a republican 
form of govein-ment.” ^ The bill was intended to give effect to Article IV, 
section 4, of the federal constitution, and represented an attenipt to 
harmonise the con~ flicting views of the different factions of the republican 
party with regard to the status of the seceding states and their relation to the 
federal government. 


The bill finally passed both house and senate (July 2nd) without modifica- 
tion and went to the president for his approval. There it was subjected to 
pocket veto — congress having adjourned sine die before the expiration ot 
the ten days allowed the president by the constitution in which to sign bills, 
or veto them, or not pass upon them at all. 


On the 8th of July (1864) following, the president issued a proclama- tion, 
in which he stated that the bill had been presented to him for his approval 
“less than one hour before the sine die adjournment” of the session. That, 
while “ unprepared by a formal approval ” of the bill to be “ inflexibly com- 


1 McPherson’s Political History of the United States during the Rehellion, 
pp. 147, 148. ^ Congressional Globe, 3,448, July 1st, 1SC4, and 11. R., 244. 
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mitted to any single plan for restoration ” ; and, while also “unprepared that 
the free-state constitutions and governments already adopted and installed 
in Arkansas and Louisiana” should be “set aside and held for naught, 
thereby repelling and discouraging the loyal citizens” who had set up the 
same as to further effort, or “ to declare constitutional competency in 
congress to abolish slavery in the states” (hoping, at the same time, that a 
constitutional amend-= ment abolishing slavery throughout the nation might 
be adopted) — never- theless, he was “ fully satisfied with the system for 
restoration contained in the bill, as one very proper for the loyal people of 
any state choosing to adopt it.” Furthermore, that he was at all times 
prepared to “give the executive aid and assistance to any such people, so 
soon as military resistance to the United States” should have been 
suppressed in any such state, and the people thereof should have “ 
sufficiently returned to their obedience to the constitution and the laws of 
the United States.” That, in such cases, military governors would be 
appointed with “ directions to proceed accord-— ing to the bill.” This 
proclamation was, in effect, serving notice that he would proceed according 
to his own plan of reconstruction, and would adopt that embodied in the 
dead congressional bill only to the extent he deemed advisable./ 


This proclamation created a furor among the adherents of the Congres-— 
sional Plan of Reconstruction. A protest was issued signed by Henry Winter 
Davis, who had reported the bill in the house, and by Senator Wade, who 
had reported it in the senate. The proclamation was declared to be “a 
document unknown to the laws and constitution of the United States” and a 
“grave executive usurpation.” 


A final attempt to pass the Reconstruction Bill through congress failed on 
the 22nd of February, 1864, and the session closed on the 4th of March, 
thus leaving the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction, for the time being, the 
sole possessor of the field. 


Tennessee was the first of the seceding states sufficiently under the control 
of the military forces of the United States to warrant an attempt at reor- 
ganisation. By the 25th of February, 1862, Nashville, the capital of the state, 
was occupied by the federal army. Prior to that event (February 22nd), and, 
in fact, in anticipation of it, General Grant had issued an order annulling the 
jurisdiction of state courts and placing the adjudication of cases m the hands 
of the authorities duly established by the United States govern— ment. West 
Tennessee was placed under martial law, but with the under- standing that 
it would be restored to a normal government as soon as con~ ditions 
warranted it. The president then appointed Senator Andrew John- son, of 
Tennessee, military governor with the rank of brigadier-general. Johnson 
was a former governor of Tennessee and became Lincoln’s successor in the 
presidency. “Tennessee,” said Johnson, “is not out of the Union, never has 
been, and never will be out. The bonds of the constitution and the federal 
power will always prevent that. This government is perpetual ; provision is 
made for reforming the government and amending the consti- tution, and 
admitting states into the Union ; not for letting them out of it. The United 
States sends an agent or a military governor, whichever you please to call 
him, to aid you in restoring your government. Whenever you desire, in good 
faith, to restore civil authority, you can do so. and a proclaination for an 
election will be issued as speedily as it is practicable to hold one.” 


By 1864 the state executive committee of the republican party deemed 


* For text of proclamation, see Scott, Reconstruction During the Civil TT 
ar, Appendix C. 
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coniitio!:? ripe for s’an-ii’.onirig a coDvention of the people. The 
convention met on the V^ih of January*. IS’. and exceeded its instructions 
by itself sub-niittintr to the t>eople ” amendments abolishing slaveix’. and 
proMbiting the lemslattne from making any law recognising the right of 
property/in man.” A fuli state ticket was noniinated by the convention, 
including W. G. Brown-low for trovemor. The ticket was’ elected without 
opposition. Tlte legis— lature niet at XashviLle on the 3rd of April, and two 
days later ratified the Thirteenth .Amendment to the constitution. The fact 
that the election was held aco-ordintr to the state law of ls32 is eoddence of 
the intention of the federal authorities to restore the ancient government of 
the state except to the extent that it recognised slaveiy as am institution. 


Januaun-f/>th. iSfiE General’ Steele, the militaro* commander of 
Arkansas, wa^ ordere»d to hold am election on Mavrch 2Sth. for the 
election of a gov— ernor. Tne amended ccnstitution wa/s adopted at the 
polls and a governor amu state and coimtv omoials were elected. YTien the 
legislature assembled two United States senators were chosen. 


A mhitarv crovemor. Geiarge F. Shepley. was appointed for Louisiana in 
Little or no pnogress wa^ made under this organisation. Xone was made, in 
fact, tmth the “president took the matter of reconstruction entirely into his 
own ham is. This marks the chamta? from the old faction of restoring the 
governments in the same condition as they were before the rebellion to the 
open application of the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction. Through 
General BaiAs. on January Sth. ISfid. an election of state oiScers was 
ordered bv proclamation to taike place February 22nd. These officers were 
to con~ stitute the civil sovemment of the state, under the constitution and 


laws of Lottisiama. ex<?ettt s\o much as relate to slaveiyu September oth 
the new eensritution emancipating the slaves and prohibiting property in 
man forever was adopte»d. ami the government was organised on the 3rd of 
October. Five oenzressmen were chon ami members of the legislature, and 
later two [’nited Stares senators. The senators and representatives were not 
a‘imitted. This reoenstruction of Lomsiama in |Sfi4 was the first instance of 
the kind under the plan set forth in the Amnesty Ppeclamation. 


The l>eginnina of the year 1SG5 ushere>i in many events that were clearly 
iniicative of an “early close of the war. In the mean time, however, the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the oenstitution. forever abolishing slaveiy. had 
been accepte>d bv congress in Jamuaix’. though it was not proclaimed by 
the secretarv of state until the [Sth of December, after ha^‘ing been ratifi/ 
by :hree-fourtns cf the =\ates. On the 4th of March, upon the occasion of 
his second Inaug’iration. Lincoln spoke the following truly great words : ” 
M’ith maiice to-wavrd none: with charity for all: with firmness in the right, 
as God cives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in, 
to bind up the naTirn’s wounds : to care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and f ar his widow and his orphan — “to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lastint: peace aunong ourselves, and with aU 
nations.” “ But Lincohi’s last public address was delivered on the evening 
of the 11th of April before a great multitude cf p«eaple gaithered about the 
MTiite House, to convey their congratulations to the president and to 
signify their joy at the sure prospect of peace. It wa= hi-last pubhc 
utterance, likewire, up)on the subject of recon- ‘’:raction and the critlcisnt= 
levelle<] at hi= policy towarris it as practically uiustrated in Lemsiann. It 
Aims up veiy aptly his theoiy of reconstruction as m‘>ii£ed by the 
experience of h!= fii’t term in the presidential office : 


‘4. L’y.cci”.. nv-:.?. \mL I. pp. t>50, 6-57. 
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“We are all agreed that the seceded states, so called, are out of their proper 
practical relation with the Union, and that the sole object of the 
government, civil and military, in regard to those states Ls to again get them 
into the proper practical relation.” Voicing the optimi/ which always was so 
pronounced an element of his mental equipment, Lincoln went on to ^y that 
he believed this could be accomplish‘ far better without ever raising the 
question as to whether these states had or had not been out of the Union. He 
urged that everyone should join in restoring the practical relations 
throughout the Union, each man allowing to his neighteur the indulgence of 
a personal opinion on the subject, but not permitting that perso’! opinion to 
interfere vith the practical working of the new scheme of reorganisation.’ 


No words could express greater common-sense than Is found in this 
infomial address. Tire question as to whether the states had ever been “out 
of the Union,” he considered as academic; as bad when taken as the “basis 
of a controversy,” as “good for nothing at all” ; as merely a ““pemicions 
abstrac— tion” ; as practically an immaterial question, that could have no 
other effect “ than the mischievous one of dmding our friends.” He fran^y 
acknowl- edged that if his plan of reconstruction, then in practical 
operation in Louisi-= ana, failed, he would withdraw it and try* another pl. 


Three days later — on the evening of the 14th — “Lincoln was 
assassinated. The assassin entered the box at the theatre where Lincoln was 
seated with a party of friends, and shot the President with a pistol. The 
stricken man lost consciousness immediately, and died a few hours later. 
The effect of this blow upon the national mmd can be better imagined than 
described. “ The country had now to traverse an unexplored sea, with its 
imknown currents, without chart to point out rocks and shallows, and in 
ignorance, of course, of what new storms might rise.” ^“ With the ship 
barely over the bar,” said the London Spectator, “The pilot falls dead upon 
the deck, and it must be well, but the sailors may be pardoned if for the 
moment they feel as if the harbour would never be attained.” 


We can say with considerable degree of assurance that, had Lincoln lived, 
he would easilv have triumphed in his policy of reconstruction and would 
have readily defeated the faction that Md ‘arisen against him under the 
leadership of Sumner. He had already tritunphed over the protest of Wade 
and Da‘‘ls. “He was master of the atuation, and had he been left to com- 
mand it, there Is everv reason to believe that the faction which disturbed 
him a few days before his death would have been crushed.” “ The ass/in’s 
pistol had deprived the Southerners of their kindest and most powerful 
friend. 


RECOXSTRUCTIOX DURING THE .ADMINISTRATION OF 
JOHNSON 


On the day after the aassination of President Lincoln — at eleven o’clock 
on the morning of the loth — ^Andrew Johnson took the oath of office. In 
answer to the question as to what jwlicy would be pursued, he replied that it 
must be left for development a= the administration progressed, and that his 
Own past course in connection with the rebellion would have to be regarded 
as a guarantee for the future. “ I know it Is easy, gentlemen, he said to a 
delegation from New Hamp)shire, for anyone who Is so dlspc>sed to 
acquire 


’ .4. Lincoln. Comfific Wor};x, A ol. II. pp. 67.3-07-’». 
- UHson. and Fall of the Stare Poorer in Amervyi. \ ol III p ‘scfd. 
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a reputation for clemency and mercy. But the public good imperatively 
requires a just discrimination in the exercise of these qualities. The 
American people must be taught to know and understand that treason is a 
crime. It must not be regarded as a mere difference of political opinion. It 
must not be excused as an unsuccessful rebellion, to be overlooked and 
forgiven.” 


Many were disposed to regard his advancement to the presidency at that 
particular juncture as but another evidence of providential favour, if not of 
divine interposition, by which the nation was to be saved from what many 
feared might prove Mr. Lincoln’s ill-timed leniency and misplaced 
confidence. ^ Johnson now found himself face to face with the great 
problem of reconstruc- tion. His view of this momentous question seems to 
have been substantially much like that of Lincoln, but there was a wide 
difference between the char- acters of the two men. Johnson had not a “ 
touch of Lincoln’s genius for understanding and persuading men,” and was 
at the same time sadly lacking in tact and discretion. Woodrow Wilson ^ 
points out that Johnson was as humble in origin as Lincoln himself. But, 
unlike Lincoln, he to the last retained his native roughness. He had not the 
full confidence even of the party that elected him. It was not forgotten that 
he had once been a democrat ; he had even been sent as democratic senator 
from Tennessee. His sympathies were with the South in regard to almost 
every question except the one salient one of their attitude toward the Union. 
In every- thing short of this, he held that the state had the right to local 
sovereignty, and his opinions were both arbitrary and stubborn. He was sure 
to exasperate his opponents in putting forth his views. 


He declined to seek the acivice of congress in the embarrassment of _ his 
posi- tion, and subjected himself, in a large measure, to the counsel and 
influence of his cabinet. This was particularly significant inasmuch as he 
had made no changes in this body since Lincoln’s death. Probably Mr. 
William H. Seward, the secretary of state, exerted more influence over the 
president than any other member of the cabinet. Mr. Blaine holds, that by 
his argu- ments and by his eloquence Mr. Seward “ completely captivated 
the president. He effectually persuaded him that a policy of anger and hate 


and vengeance could lead only to evil results,” and that the president was 
gradually influ- enced by Mr. Seward’s arguments, though their whole 
tenor was against his strongest predilections and against his pronounced and 
public committals to a policy directly the reverse of that to which he was 
now, almost imperceptibly to himself, yielding assent. He points out that the 
president had completely changed his point of view within a few weeks. No 
longer ago than April he had declared himself in favour of “ the halter for 
intelligent, influential traitors.” He had again and again used language of 
similar import, advocating the arrest, conviction, and execution of traitors. 
But he was now brought over to the opposite point of view, and he was 
ready to advocate the policy of reconstruction that did not contemplate the 
indictment of a single traitor or the arrest of a single participant in the 
rebellion, with the sole exception of such as might be suspected of personal 
complicity in the con- spiracy that led to the assassination of Lincoln, — an 
exception that merely implied a willingness to further the ends of ordinary 
justice contemplated by the criminal law.’ 


On the 29th of May two decisive steps were taken in the work of recon- 
struction. Both steps proceeded on the theory that every act needful for 


* H. Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slave Power iv America, Vol. TTI, pp. 
593, 594. 


^ Wilson, Division and Reunion, pp. 257, 258. 


^ J. G. Blaine, Twenty Years of Congress, Vol. II, pp. 67, 68. 
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the rehabilitation of the seceded states could be accomplished by the execu- 
tive. The first step taken was the issuance of a Proclamation of Amnesty 
and Pardon to “ all persons who have, directly or indirectly, participated in 
the existing rebellion.” Thirteen classes of persons, however, were excepted 
from the benefit of this pardon. Of these classes, the first six were nearly 
identical with those excepted in President Lincoln’s proclamation of 
December 8th, 1863.1 ^^, 


By the middle of July, three months after the assassination of Lincoln, the 
whole scheme of reconstruction was in operation. Proclamations ap- 
pointed governors also for all the states but four. For the reconstruction of 
Virginia, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee, different provisions were 
made, The “ Pierpont government,” with headquarters at Alexandria, was 
recognised as the legitimate government of Virginia. A course very similar 
to that adopted in Virginia was followed in Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Tennessee. 


The voters in those states who were qualified under the proclamation to do 
so at once held constitutional conventions and created governments more or 
less squaring with Johnson’s idea of a republican form of government 
within the meaning of the constitution. This was done in every state, except 
Texas, by the autumn of 1865, and senators and representatives were 
elected ready to apply for admission to congress as soon as that body should 
assemble. When congress assembled, however, on the 4th of December, it 
was in no mood to consider favourably these new state governments. The 
unfavourable attitude was, in a measure, due to certain laws passed by those 
governments which seemed to have in view the direct purpose of keeping 
the negroes in “involuntary servitude.” The South looked with apprehension 
upon the liberty accorded a “labouring, landless, homeless class.” 
Consequently, a number of the “ reconstructed” governments— especially 
Mississippi and South Carolina — “had passed statutes restraining the 
freedmen in matters relating to employment, labour contracts, and vagrancy. 
To the Southern legislatures these restraints were considered reasonable 
enough, but to congress they were looked upon as evidences of bad faith. 
These circumstances made con- gress the more willing to listen to those 
who advocated a more radical fiolicy of reconstruction, having as their 
professed object the complete submission of the Southern states to the will 


of the federal government. According to the views of those who advocated 
this radical policy, resistance to the laws and constitution of the United 
States had resulted in the suspension of all federal law in so far as the 
rebellious states were concerned. Furthermore, that law did not revive in 
those states until congress declared it in force after the conditions incident 
to its revival had been complied with satisfac— torily. In brief, congress 
would rehabilitate the states when and in the manner it pleased. 


The practical adoption of this theory of reconstruction by congress marks 
the beginning of the policy of “ Thorough.” Congress assembled in 
December with rnore than a two-thirds majority in both houses. The temper 
of congress was shown immediately upon organising. The names of all the 
states that had seceded were omitted from the roll-call. 


On the 30th of April a reconstruction committee reported a joint reso“ 
lution embodying a comprehensive amendment to the constitution. It was 
designed to protect the rights of the negroes of the South, and fix the basis 
of representation in congress. This resolution was concurred in by the two 
houses of congress, June 13th, 1866, and when ratified by the proper num- 


‘ For text, see McPherson’s History of the Reconstruction, pp. 9, 10. 
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ber of states became the Fourteenth Amendment. It made “‘all persons born 
or naturalised in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction there- of,” 
citizens both of the United States and of the several states of their resi- 


dence. It provided for a reduction of the congressional representation of any 
state that should deny the franchise to male citizens of voting age. It 
likewise excluded from federal office those who had served the 
Confederacy until congress should pardon them, and likewise invalidated 
all debts or obligations “incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against 
the United States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave.” 
President Johnson had no power to veto the resolution, but he sent a 
message to congress on the 22nd of June expressing his disapproval of it. 


But this was not the first clash between the president and congress. On 
February 6th, 1866, congress passed a bill establishing a second Freedmen’s 
Bureau, the first one, passed March 3rd, 1865, having limited the existence 
of the “bureau” to one year. The first act had given the bureau rather wide 
authority to assist the liberated slaves in finding means of subsistence and 
in helping them to secure their new privileges and immunities. The second 
bill increased these powers greatly and made it a penal offence, triable and 
punishable by federal military tribunals, to attempt to interfere with in any 
way the civil rights and immunities of the freedmen. The president vetoed 
this bill, February 19th, on the ground that it violated constitutional guar- 
antees in that no person by our organic code should be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law, and that taxation should 
never be imposed without representation. February 21st, the bill was again 
put upon its passage, but failed to become a law — not having secured the 
necessary two-thirds vote in the senate. There were still some republicans in 
congress who did not see fit to break with the president, at least openly. The 
third Freedmen’s Bureau Bill, of July, 1866, was a much milder document, 
as it did not make violations of the proposed law a criminal offence. 
Neverthe- less, July 16th the president vetoed the bill, and congress 
promptly repassed it the very same day the veto message was received. 


In March, 1866, congress had sent to the president for his approval a bill “ 
to protect all persons in the United States in their civil rights, and furnish 
the means of their vindication.” This was the first Civil Rights Bill. The 
president vetoed it on the 27th of March, and on the 9th of April congress 
passed it over his veto. The president’s veto was accompanied by an elab- 
orate message, in which he claimed that the bill was both unwise and in 
excess of the constitutional powers of congress. This marks definitely the 


breaking-point between the president and congress. The president accepted 
the issue, and congress decided to follow its own plan of reconstruction 
without his assistance. 


The president might yet have carried with him a considerable following had 
he showed the slightest tact and good judgment. His friends, both 
republicans and democrats, called a convention, at wiiich they made a 
demon- stration of loyalty to the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction. But 
Johnson took this show of support as a warrant for making violent 
speeches against congress and acting in a most intemperate manner 
generally. The fall election resulted in an overwhelming victory for 
congress. The republican majority in the next house would be as large as in 
the present one. Congress came together in December determined to curb 
the president and to fonnulate means by which the recalcitrant Southern 
States, that had rejected the Four- teenth Amendment, could be made to 
accept it. Besides the ten Southern states included in the rebellion, 
Kentucky, Delaware, and Maryland had voted 
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against the amendment. Tennessee was the only geographically Southern 
state that voted for it. Meanwhile, however, President Johnson, although 
thus obstructed in the work he had assumed in reorganising the Southern 
states, had continued issuing proclamations. On the 2nd of April, 1866, he 
issued a proclamation declaring the state of war ended, and civil authority 
existing throughout the United States. Later, he issued an amnesty proc 
lamation, modifyuig that of May 29th, 1865, wherein “thirteen extensive 
classes of persons were altogether excepted and excluded from the benefits 
thereof,” so that “the full and beneficent pardon conceded” in that procla7 
mation “ should be opened and further extended.” 


But all this was to go for naught before the high-handed congressional pro~ 
gramme framed by a caucus of republican members upon the assembling of 
congress. Congress then proceeded to carry out its policy of “thorough” 


with regard to reconstruction. The Tenure of Office Act vas passed over 
the president’s veto, March 2nd, 1867— thus naaking the executive power 
of appointment to and removal from office subject to the approval of the 
senate. Then, by a rider to the Appropriation Bill, Cfeneral Grant, already m 
command of the whole military force of the government, was made practi- 
cally independent of the president. Johnson was compelled to approve this 
obnoxious rider in order to save the General Appropriation Bill. Congress 
also established universal suffrage in the District of Columbia over the 
president s veto, January 8th, 1867, and in the territories, January lOth, 
1867._ The latter bill became a law by reason of the failure of the president 
to sign,_ or return it with his objections, within ten days after presentation _ 
to him. Nebraska was admitted to the Union, March 1st, 1867 Nevada 
having been added to the list of states October 31st, 1864. The bill 
admitting Nebraska was passed over the president’s veto. 


All this legislation, however, was little more than_ paving the way for the 
great Reconstruction Act of March 2nd, 1867 , which was repassed the 
same day the president’s veto message was received. This remarkable piece 
of legislation was entitled “ An act to provide for the more efficient 
govern- ment of the rebel states.” Tennessee had already been admitted to 
repre- sentation and was excluded from the provision of the act. The 
Southern states were to be grouped into five military districts. It was made 
the duty of the president to “ assign to the command of each of said districts 
an officer of the army, not below the rank of brigadier-general, and to detail 
a sufficient mil- ^ itary force to enable such officer to enforce his authority.” 
These officers were given full civil and criminal jurisdiction ; and. all 
interference under colour of state authority with the exercise of military 
authority under the act was to be null and void. The provisions were made, 
however, that no cruel or unusual punishment was to be inflicted and no 
sentence of death was to be carried into effect without the approval of the 
president. Section 5 of the act outlined the process of reconstruction. This 
process was out~ lined in still greater detail by a Supplemental 
Reconstruction Act, passed March 23rd, 1867. The military commanders 
were given the power to enroll in each state, upon oath, all the male citizens 
of one year’s residence who were not disqualified to vote bv reason of 
felony or excluded under the teinis of the proposed Fourteenth Amendment. 
Then they were to hold a general election in each state for the purpose of 


selecting delegates to a state conven- tion. These conventions were then to 
frame constitutions extending the franchise to all classes of citizens who 
had been perinitted to vote for delegates — without restriction as to “race, 
colour, or previous condition of servitude.” These constitutions were to 
conform with the constitution of 
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the United States “in every respect,” and were to be submitted to the same 
body of electors for ratification. If congress passed favourably ujwn the 
constitution of a state thus submitted, then that state would be admitted to 
representation so soon as its new legislature should ratify the Fourteenth 
Amendment. After these provisions of the act had been complied with, 
mili- tary jurisdiction over that state was to cease. It was furthermore 
provided, that “ until the people of said rebel states shall be by law admitted 
to repre- sentation in the congress of the United States, any civil 
governments which may exist therein shall be deemed provisional only, and 
in all respects subject to the paramount authority of the United States at any 
time to abolish, modify, control, or supersede the same.” Such was this 
extraordinary act. 


This act erected in each of the ten states a viceroyal rule outside of the 
constitution. President Johnson summed up his objection to the bill in a 
sentence of his veto message; “I submit to congress whether this measure is 
not, in its whole character, scope, and object, without precedent and with- 
out authority, in palpable conflict with the plainest i)rovisions of the con~ 
stitution, and utterly destructive to those great principles of liberty and 
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humanity for which our ancestors on both sides of the Atlantic have shed so 
much blood and expended so much treasure.” “ 


“Such was the policy of ‘thorough’ to which congress had made up its 
mind. Its practical operation was of course revolutionary in its effects upon 
the Southern governments. The most influential white men were excluded 
from voting for the delegates who were to compose the constitutional 
conven- tions, while the negroes were all admitted to enrolment. 
Unscrupulous adven- turers appeared to act as the leaders of the 
inexperienced blacks in taking possession, first of the conventions, and 
afterwards of the state governments ; and in the states where the negroes 
were most numerous, or their leaders most shrewd and unprincipled, an 
extraordinary carnival of public crime set in under the forms of law. Negro 
majorities gained complete control of the state governments, or, rather, 
negroes constituted the legislative majorities and submitted to the 
unrestrained authority of small and masterful groups of white men whom 
the instinct of plunder had drawn from the North. Taxes were multiplied, 
whose proceeds went for the most part into the pockets of these fellows and 
their confederates among the negroes. Enormous masses of debt were piled 
up, by processes both legal and fraudulent, and most of the money 
borrowed reached the same destination. In several of the states it is true 
that, after the conventions had acted, the white vote was strong enough to 
control, when united; and in these, reconstruction, when com- pleted, 
reinstated the whites in power almost at once. But it was in these states in 
several cases that the process of reconstruction was longest delayed, just 
because the white voters could resist the more obnoxious measures of the 
conventions; and in the mean time there was military rule.” ^ 


On the 22nd of June, 1868, an act was passed for the admission of 
Arkansas. The president vetoed the bill on the 20th of March, but congress 
passed it over his veto on the 22nd. Three days later a similar act was 
passed admit- ting the states of North Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. This bill was vetoed by the president on the 
25th, and passed over his veto by congress on the same day. 


January 27th, 1870, Virginia was admitted into the LInion; on the 3rd of 
February, Mississippi; Texas, March 30th. 


Virginia was required to ratify the Fifteenth Amendment to the federal 
^ For text, see McPherson’s History of Reconstruction, pp. 166-172, 


^ AVilson, Division and Reunion, pp. 268, 269, 
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constitution, as well as the Fourteenth Amendment, before she could be ad- 
mitted to the Union. The same requirement was made of Louisiana, Missis-— 
sippi, and Texas. A sufficient number of ratifications had already been 
obtained for the Fourteenth Amendment, and on the 28th of July, 1868, it 
had been finally proclaimed part of the fundamental law. The Fifteenth 
Amendment was likewise adopted by the necessary number of states, and 
was finally declared in force March 30th, 1870. Congress had proposed it 
February 26th, 1869. It declared that the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote should not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by 
any state, on account of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude ; 
and that congress should have power to enforce the amendment by 
appropriate legislation. 


In the mean time the breach between congress and the president grew wider 
and wider. The congressional policy of “thorough” was met at every point 
by the presidential power of veto. Not content, however, with exer- cising 
his constitutional prerogatives, he went out of his way to show in every way 
possible his bitter contempt for congress and its policy of reconstruction. 
The Tenure of Office Act of March 2nd, 1867, had sought to deprive the 


presi- dent of the power of removing even cabinet officers without the 
approval of the senate. 


This was the law that in the end furnished the issue that brought the quar- 
rel between congress and the president to its finality. August 5th, 1867, 
President Johnson demanded the resignation of Edwin M. Stanton, secre- 
tary of war, in the following words: “Public considerations of a high char- 
acter constrain me to say that your resignation as secretary of war will be 
accepted.” Secretary Stanton replied to this demand for his resignation on 
the same day in the following words : “In reply,” he said, “I have the 
honour to say that public considerations of a high character, which alone 
have induced me to continue at the head of this department, constrain me 
not to resign the office of secretary of war before the next meeting of 
congress.” The president then suspended him from office, August 12th, as 
the terms of the act permitted him to do, and empowered General Ulysses S. 
Grant to act as secretary of war ad interim. Stanton “ submitted under 
protest, to superior force,” but denied the president’s right to suspend him 
without the advice and consent of the senate. When congress reassembled, 
the senate, on Janu- ary 13th, 1868, refused to sanction the removal. The 
president thereupon, in defiance of the Tenure of Office Act (which he 
considered a “palpable invasion of his constitutional privileges”), 
determined to remove Stanton. This he did on February 21st, 1868, and 
announced the fact to the senate in a communication to that body on the 
same date. General Lorenzo Thomas, adjutant-general of the army, was at 
the same time designated secretary of war ad interim. But Stanton refused 
to quit his office and made a direct appeal to the house for protection. The 
house then deter= mined to impeach the president of high crimes and 
misdemeanours in office. 


As early as November 25th, 1867, Mr. Boutwell, from the committee on the 
judiciary, had submitted a report to the house recommending the impeach- 
ment of the president, but the resolution had not prevailed by a large 
majority. On January 27th, 1868, a committee, called the committee on 
reconstruction, was appointed to inquire into the state of affairs. This 
committee, on Feb- ruary 24th, submitted a report recommending the 
impeachment of the presi- dent, and it was adopted by a vote of 128 to 47. 
A committee of two was appointed to notify the senate, and another 


committee of seven was appointed to prepare and report articles of 
impeachment. The trial was begun in the 
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senate on the 5th of March, and later eleven articles of presented to the 
senate sitting as a court. Chief-Justice Salmon P. Che presided at the trial, 
and after having had the oath adimmstered to him by Associate Justice 
Nelson, in turn administered it to the various senators. On the 6th of March 
an order was adopted directing Johnson to hie an ans;wei to the articles, 
returnable on the 13th instant. The president s counsel asked for fortv days 
in which to prepare an answer, but this request was denied, and the senate 
decided upon the 30th instant as the time for the beginning 


AOnMay 16th the first vote of the court was taken on the eleventh article, 
with the result of thirty-five for “guilty” and nineteen “not guilty. Ten days 
later, May 26th, a vote was taken upon the second and third articles, witli 
the same result as on the eleventh article. A motion was then carried t at the 
court adjourn sine die. Judgment of acquittal was then entered by the chief 
justice on the three articles voted upon. Johnson s escape was very narrow; 
a two-thirds majority was required to convict, and but one vote was 
wanting. Five republican senators had declined to vote with their Stanton 
resigned his position of secretary of war on the same day ot the 
adjournment of the court. 


In the presidential election of that year (1868) Johnson was an impossible 
candidate for either partv. The republican nominating convention, meet-— 
ing at Chicago, just four days after the failure of the impeachment proceed- 
inls nominated General Grant for the presidency. The democrats nominated 
Horatio Seymour of New York. The reconstruction issue was squarely met. 
Three Southern states did not take part in the election, not hpmg been re~ 
constructed, and most of the rest were in possession of negro majorities, 


iwo hundred and fourteen electoral votes were cast for Grant and eighty lor 
Seymour The aggregate popular majority of the republicans, however, was 
but a little more than 300,000 in a total vote of nearly 6,000,000. 


March 4th, 1869, Johnson’s tempestuous administration came to a close. It 
was “crowded with perplexities for the constitutional lawyer and the 
judicious historian alike.” ^ One event of considerable importance had 
marked the foreign relations of the government. On October 31st, 1861, a 
joint convention had been signed at London between England, France, and 
Spain. The object of this agreement was to send an expedition against 
Mexico, to demand from the Mexican authorities more efficient protection 
for the per~ sons and properties of their (the allied sovereigns ) subjects, as 
w^ as a ful- filment of the obligations contracted towards their majesties by 
the rAubhc of Mexico.” It was not long, however, before the designs of the 
French became apparent to the other allies and to the world. The emperor of 
the French “walked his own wild road, whither that led him, and established 
a sort of feudatory monarchy in Mexico, and persuaded the archduke Maxi- 
milian, brother of the emperor of Austria, to accept the throne. ^ The arch7 
duke was a man of pure and noble character, but evidently wanting m 
strength 


of purpose..,,.iijie 
The United States government protested against these high-handed doings 


of the French from the very first. But the emperor Napoleon, quite positive 
that the United States were going to pieces and that he would have the 
South- ern Confederacy as a friend and ally in his vast schemes, ignored 
these pro~ tests. After the tide turned, however, and the rebellion was at an 
end, the United States government demanded of Louis Napoleon the 
withdrawal of 


‘ Wilson, Division and Reunion, p. 272, 
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his troops from Mexico. A significant movement of troops was made in the 
direction of the Mexican frontier and the French were compelled to 
withdraw (]March, 1867). Maximilian remained and endeavoured to raise 
an army of Iris own to defend himself against the growing strength of the 
Mexicans under Juarez. But the latter conquered at last, and Maximilian 
was tried by court-martial, condemned, and shot, Jime 19th, 1867. The 
French Empire never recovered from the shock of this Mexican failure, and 
the Monroe doctrine was triumphantly asserted and maintained. 


Another event of importance of an international character was the Fenian 
invasion of Canada. On the night of May 31st, 1866, about nine hundred 
men, under Colonel O’ Neil, crossed from Buffalo to Fort Erie. Their object 
was the destruction of the Welland Canal. After a series of rather 
unimportant engagements with varying success, they were driven back by 
Canadian regular and volunteer troops. Another Fenian expedition aimed at 
reaching the capital at Ottawa, and a band of marauders crossed the border 
from Vermont, but both were easily driven back. The invasions continued 
spas modically in 1870 and in 1871, but all with the like result. The 
Fenian troubles, being, as they were, attacks by the Irish-Americans upon 
Brit- ish sovereignty, roused strong feeling in Canada against the American 
authorities. 


In March, 1867, definite negotiations between the United States and Russia 
for the purchase of Alaska were opened by the Russian minister at 
Washington. After negotiations covering about two months, a treaty was 
ratified transferring Alaska to the United States for a consideration of 
S7,200,- 000 in gold. The usual proclamation was made by the president of 


the United States, June 20th, 1867, and the transfer was made on the 18th of 
October following. 


KECONSTKUCTION DURING THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF GRANT 


During the two administrations of Grant normal conditions of government 
and of economic and intellectual life were gradually restored. Nevertheless, 
before this happy result was brought about the republican party had yet to 
complete its policy of reconstruction. President Grant communicated the 
fact of the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment to Congress in a special 
message on the 30th of March, 1870. May 31st, 1870, and April 20th, 1871, 
congress enacted laws having in view making effective the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth amendments. These laws were popularly known as the “Force 
bills.” Conspiracy to take away from any person the rights of a citizen was 
made a penal offence. Furthermore, the acts provided that inability, neglect, 
or refusal by any state to suppress such conspiracy, to protect the rights of 
its citizens, or to call upon tho president for aid, should be “ deemed a 
denial by such state of the equal protection of the laws” under the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Such conspiracies, if not suppressed by the 
authorities, were likewise declared “rebellion against the government of the 
United States.” The president was authorised to suspend the privileges of 
the writ of habeas corpus in any district. In the spring of 1872 — conditions 
in the South having very materially improved — congress permitted some 
of the harsher portions of the act of 1871 to lapse. This was followed up. 
May 22nd of the same year, by a General Amnesty Act. Those who had 
served the Confederacy after having served the United States in a judicial, 
military, or naval capacity, or in the higher grades of administration and 
political freedom, were excepted from the provisions of the act. 
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Tho Force Bill of 1871 was enacted as a result of the peculiar conditions 
pxistine in the Southern states after the ratification pf the Fourteenth and 
FifteeMh amendments. Reconstruction had resulted m a condition of affairs 
mri -nTninVi thp oiost oromiiient whites were disfranchised and deprived of 
the 


m tr. hold nublic offices Their slaves were enfranchised and urifnendly, L^d 
smuedntrtshWW/WW“"\ fi’om the North filled their judicial and 


other offices Some of these offices were filled by ignorant negroes. T e 
SoutLvfsSte;rWsted this state of affairs and 


nro-anised intimidation and terrorism. Cox ^ declares that it macie a ob1? 
ctive point of the agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau including mmisteis of 
thgospel ancl Lhod-teachers. The major part of these were doubt e s 
adventurers from the North, or, at least, men of the pioneering spnit, vho 
had comrin quest of a fokune. By the people whose territory they had 
invaded they were regarded as public enemies, and they came to Moov 


by the opprobrious title of “ carpet-baggers.” It is not strange that peq? e so 
re</Aarded should have met with public and Pi’i/ate opposition The 
outrages to which they were subjected fill many volumes of lepoits made b} 
sundry committees of investigation appointed by the two “uses of 
congress’ These reports make it clear that there existed m he South, soon 
aftei the Civil War a considerable number of secret societies, the expiess,_ e 
miarded obfect of which was to prevent the exerc se of political rights by 
the nem-oes These societies assumed a variety of fantastic names, such as 
the B?oHiihood, the Pale Faces, the Invisible Empire, the Knights of the 


White Camellia. But they all had practically the “S \hem 
were conducted along very much the same lines. Ultimately all ot tie 
came/to was’’ said to have originated in 18p6 with 


the object at first of only scaring the superstitious blacks. From this how- 
ever it soon went to using its power m the most cruel nianner foi the 
furtherance of political ends— to crush out repubhcmiism m the Southern 
States to prevent the negroes exercising their political rights, and to exclude 
from all political offices those who depended mainly un negro ’^otes fo 
their election. The strength of the Ku-Klux Klan in Tennessee was esti~ 
mated at forty thousand, and it was supposed to be still stronger in other 
states Virginia was fairly well exempt from Ivu-Klux outrages, while North 
Carolina and Tennessee Presented mmerous cases Accorc iiiyo members 


were sworn to secrecy under penalty of deat ioi b each ol fidelitv Armed 
bodies of masked men, well mounted and v earing lo fnlteV^ sUpt about the 
country terrifying ti™ 


They did not hesitate to surround and break into the cabins ot tlie 


frightening and maltreating the inmates, anc 


warning 


them 


thS°ifHiry\gaA4” offcim/™ in any way they were marked out for future 
vSereance In some instances they went farther, actua ly .seizing an 
obnoxious negro or carpet-bagger, and subjecting him to physical inj _ ° 
Senator Scott, in a speech in the senate, based upon personal investigatioi , 
summary of the extent of the Ku-Klux outrages. In.mnety-nme coun- ties in 
different states he found five hundred and twenty-six homicides and two 
thousand and nine cases of whippnig Furtherniore it was stated by tU 
congressional committee that investigated the subject, that m Louiaana 
alone in the year 1868 there were more than one thousand murclers, and 
most of them were the result of the operations of the Ku-Klux. In October, 
18il, 


‘S. S. Cox, Three Decades of Federal Legislation, p. 453. 
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the president suspended the privilege of habeas corpus in South Carolina in 
nine counties, so flagrantly prevalent were the Ku-Klux outrages. 


The Force Act, however, was destined to outrun popular feeling. The 
supreme court of the United States, moreover, showed a decided tendency 
towards a conservative construction of the changes brought about by the 
war. In the case of Texas versus White, it held that the states maintained 
their statehood intact, though at the same time it sustained congress even m 
its extreme policy of reconstruction. In 1873 the court was called upon to 
interpret the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments to the constitution in the 
celebrated Slaughter-House Cases. In these cases the political and 
constitutional powers of the Southern states were held to be unimpaired, 
and the control of the state over the general privileges of its citizens was 
declared intact, notwithstanding the last two amendments. 


In fact, a general reaction from extreme partisanship and a violent recon- 
struction policy was noticeable throughout the North. The Force Act had 
come dangerously near the suspension of state government in the South, 
and there was a growing disposition in the North, even among republicans, 
to regard the treatment far more dangerous than the disease. As the first 
term of Grant’s administration drew to a close, the political parties again 
made the Congressional Plan of Reconstruction the chief issue of the cam- 
paign. The president was in accord with this plan of reconstruction and was 
consequently subjected to much criticism. Nevertheless, he was renom- 
inated by the repubhcans for the presidency, with Henry Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, as the vice-presidential nominee. The “hberal republicans” bolted 
the regular party and nominated for the presidency Horace Greeley, editor 
of the New York Tribune. They adopted a platform declaring local self- 
govern— ment a better safeguard for the rights of all citizens than 
centralised power. Universal aimresty for the Southerners was favoured. 
The democrats accepted the nominees of the liberal party and endorsed the 
platform. The movement w’as supported by many other prominent 


THE SCOPE AND DEVELOPMENT OF GREEK 


republicans besides Greeley, among them Charles Sumner, Stanley 
|\latthews, Carl Schurz, and David A. Wells. 


The Greeley movement developed, as Andrews ^ remarks, both remarkable 
strength and remarkable weakness. Greeley had been influential for several 
years as a journalist. His chivalrous offer to give bail for Jefferson Davis, 
and his open advocacy of mercy for all rebellious subjects who had laid 
clown their arms, had gained him a strong coterie of friends in the South. 
When he took the stump on his own behalf, making the tour of the central 
States, it was but natural that crowds of republicans should come to see and 
hear their former leader. But a very large number of those who may even 
have applauded his speeches, did not give him the sanction of their ballots. 
Nor could it be expected that the democrats as a whole would rally with 
enthusiasm about the standard of a man who had been one of their most 
bitter opponents. Naturally enough, then, some of these supported a third 
ticket, whilst others refrained from voting. The campaign was one of wild 
excitement and bitter denunciation, and the result was what might have 
been anticipated. Greeley was overwhelmingly beaten. The democrats 
carried but six states, and those were all in the South. Within a month after 
the election Mr. Greeley died, at the age of sixty-one, broken down by “ 
over— exertion, family bereavement, and disappointed ambition.” 


The Congressional Plan of Reconstruction was thus once more emphat- 
ically sustained at the polls. Election troubles were of frequent occurrence 


‘E. B. Andrews, History of the United States, Vol. II, pp. 205, 206. 
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during Grant’s second term in those Southern states in which the negroes w- 
ere most numerous or most thoroughly organised under wdiite leaders. Both 
of the contestants, no doubt, were to a considerable extent m the wrong. In a 
number of these states the electoral machinery was m the hands of negro 
managers who had the support of the federal officers authoriswl by 
congress for the protection of the negroes in their political rights, ihese 
supervisors, marshals, and deputy-marshals w‘ere not slow, of course, to 
take advantage of every opportunity for their personal advancement. On the 
other hand, the Southerners used every means of preventing the nepoes fpin 
voting. Where persuasion and bribery would not bring about the desirecl 
end intimidation and actual violence were often resorted to. The turmoil 
finally reached a climax in Louisiana. Since 1872 the whites m that state 
had been chafing under the republican rule of Governor Kellogg, who was 
accused of ruinous extravagance in the use of the state s credit. In the 
autumn of 1872 rival returning boards in Louisiana certified to dempcratic 
and republican majorities in the choice of state officers and presidential 
electors. Both of these boards were irregularly constituted, but both claimed 
to be the legal board. As a result, rival governments were erected and it 
took congressional interference to effect a compromise. The republican _ 
governor was kept in office through the support of the federal troops, but 
his opponents were given control of the house of representatives of the state 
legislature. 


” In August, 1874, a disturbance occurred which ended in the deliberate 
shooting of “six republican officials. President Grant prepared to send mili- 
tary aid to the Kellogg government. Thereupon Penn, the defeated candi- 
date for lieutenant-governor in 1872, issued an address to the people, 
claiming to be the lawful executive of Louisiana, and calling upon the state 
militia to arm and drive ‘the usurpers from power.’ Barricades were throvm 
up in the streets of New Orleans, and on September 14th a severe fight took 
place between the insurgents and the state forces, in which a dozen were 
killed on each side. On the next day the state-house was surrendered to the 
militia, ten thousand of whom had responded to Penn’s call. Governor Kel-= 
logg took refuge in the custom-house. Penn was formally inducted in office. 
United States troops were hurried to the scene. Agreeably to their profes- 
sions of loyalty towards the federal government, the insurgents surrendered 
the state property to the United States authorities without resistance, but 


under protest. . , 


“ A sullen acc[uiescence in the Kellogg government gradually prevailed. 
Other electoral difficulties occurred in 1874 and 1875 in Arkansas and 
Missis— sippi. The republican officials asked the president to send federal 
troops, but 


none were sent. . 


“ General Grant declared that, while he felt bound to intervene, he found it 
an ‘ exceedingly unpalatable °’ duty ; and when calls for troops came later 
from other states, he replied, with evident impatience, that the whole public 
was ‘ tired out with these annual autumnal outbreaks in the South,’ and that 
the great majority were ‘ready now to condemn any interference on the part 
of the government.’ He had never shown any vindictive feeling towards the 
South, and there can be no doubt that in directing federal troops to interfere 
to cut the puzzling knots of Southern election .snarls, he acted with the 
same simple sense of duty towards the laws that had characterised his 
soldier pre~ decessors, Jackson and Taylor.” ^ 


The most important of the treaties that marked President Grant s tenns 


‘ Woodrow Wilson, Division and Reunion, pp. 276, 277. 
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of office was the Treaty of Washington, concluded with Great Britain May 
8th, 1871. This treaty made provisions for the settlement of the following 
important questions: the northwestern boundary — a portion of which had 


been too vaguely determined by the treaty of 1847; the Canadian Fishery 
Dispute ; and the Alabama Clahns. 


The question of the northwestern boundary was referred to the decision of 
the German emperor, William I. The treaty of 1847 had not left it clear 
whether the boundary line through the channel between Vancouver Island 
and the mainland should be run so as to include the island of San J uan, 
with its group, in the United States or in Canada. The emperor decided in 
1872 in favour of the contention of the United States. 


The fisheries dispute had its origin at the very beginning of the nation. It 
has continued to be a source of international trouble down to the present 
time. The treaty of 1871 seemed only to confuse matters more than before. 
The Canadians were permitted, by its provisions, to go as far south as the 
thirty-ninth parallel ; free trade in fish-oil and in all salt-water fish was 
granted ; and, in recognition of the fact that mere reciprocity was supposed 
to give the United States a decided .advantage, that nation was required to 
pay Canada $5,500,000. This agreement was so thoroughly unsatisfactory 
that the United States took the earliest possible opportunity (July 1st, 1883) 
to abrogate it. 


As early as 1863 the United States had sought satisfaction from Great 
Britain for the damages sustained to shipping from the Confederate cruisers 
sailing from English ports. Of these, the Alabama had proven most destruc-— 
tive. Attempts were made to settle the claims in 1865, but without success. 


On the 26th of January, 1871, the British governnient proposed the ap- 
pointment of a joint high commission to meet at Washington, for the settle- 
ment of questions connected with the Canadian fisheries. 


On May 8th the commission completed a treaty which received the prompt 
approval of both governments. The British government expressed its regret 
for “the escape, under whatever circumstances, of the Alabama and other 
vessels from British ports, and for the depredations committed by those 
vessels.” It furthermore agreed that the Alabama Claims should be referred 
to a tribunal of arbitration to be composed of five arbitrators, to meet at 
Geneva, at the earliest convenient day, when all questions considered by the 


tribunal, includ- ing the final award, should be decided by a majority of all 
the arbitrators. 


The tribunal held its first conference at Geneva on the 15th of December, 


1871. 


The American claim for damages was based on losses inflicted by four- 
teen cruisers and four tenders, but the award did not allow the full claim. 
The tribunal found that the British government had “failed to use due dili- 
gence in the performance of its neutral obligation” with respect to the 
cruisers Alabama and Florida, and the several tenders of those vessels ; and 
also with respect to the Shenandoah after her departure from Melbourne, 
February 18th, 1865, but not before that date. In fact, with regard to the 
Alabama, the culpability of the British government was so evident that even 
the Eng- lish arbiter. Sir Alexander Cockburn, voted in favour of the 
American claim. 


The tribunal, by a majority of four voices to one, awarded to the United 
States the sum of $15,500,000 in gold as indemnity. Of this sum about 
$2,000,000 represented interest at six per cent. Sir Alexander Cockburn, the 
British arbiter, was the only member of the tribunal who voted in the 
negative.4 


‘ See in detail, C. Cusliing, The Treaty of Washington. 
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A movement was made in the right direction when, after Grant had called 
attention to the need of reform, the first Civil Service _ Ref onn Act was 
passed by congress, March 3rd, 1871. The president appointed com- 
mission, and congress appropriated $25,000 to defray its expenses. A like 


sum was voted next year, but after that nothing was granted until June, 
1882, when $15,000 was grudgingly appropriated. Nevertheless, the act of 
1871 was a beginning, and its provisions formed the basis of subsequent 
legis— lation and afforded encouragement for further efforts to those who 
had the 


reform of the civil service at heart. “ . j j 


The civil service was not the only branch of the government that needed 
reforming; congress itself was sorely in need of a reform movement. By 
1869, both the Central Pacific and Union Pacific railroads had been 
compMed acroi the continent with the aid of enormous goveriiment grants. 
The interests of the Union Pacific, financial as well as constitutional, had 
been assumed by a corporation chartered by the legislature of Pennsylvania. 
This corporation became knovm as the Credit Mobilier. On the meeting of 
congress in December, 1872, the speaker of the house called attention to the 
charges made in the preceding campaign that the vice-president, Mr. 
Colfax, the vice-president elect, Mr. Henry Wilson, the secretary of the 
treasury, several senators, the speaker of the house, and a large number of 
representatives, had been bribed during the years 1867 and 1868 by 
presents of stock in a corpora tion known as the Credit Mobilier, to vote 
and act for the benefit pf the_ Union Pacific Railroad Company. On the 
motion of the speaker, an investigating 


committee was appointed. , i, 


This committee reported, February 18th, 1873, and recommended the 
expulsion of Oakes Ames, of Massachusetts, for “selling to members of 
congress shares of the stock of the Credit Mobilier below their real value, 
with intmt thereby to influence the votes of such members.” Likewise the 
expulsion of James Brooks, of New York, for receiving such stock. The 
house modified the proposed expulsion into an “absolute condemnation” of 
the conduct of both members. Other members of congress were exonerated 
on the ground that they had no knowledge of the illegitimate purposes of 
the transaction. Still other members escaped because of the absence of 
conclusive proof of their guilt. Nor did this congress abate the public’s 
suspicion of its guilt by passing the “Salary Grab” Bill. This bill increased 
the salaries of repre- sentatives and senators, and retroactively included the 


salaries of the mem-— bers of the existing congress. It was repealed at the 
next session. 


In 1875 the “whiskey ring” was brought to light. This was a more or less 
close association between distillers and federal officials for the purpose of 
defrauding the government of a large amount of the internal revenue tax on 
distilled spirits; and, furthermore, of employing a part of the proceeds in 
political corruption. Grant’s secretary of war, W. W._ Belknap, was im- 
peached for accepting bribes in making the appointments in Iris department. 
He was impeached and tried, but was acquitted on the ground that, having 
resigned, the senate was without jurisdiction in the case. The civil suit 
brought against him was dismissed. The whole of Grant’s second term was 
characterised by a state of official demoralisation. “ Inefficiency and fraud 
were suspected even where they did not exist.” 


Two events of financial importance occurred during Grant s two terms that 
should not be passed over in silence. One was the speculation in gold and 
the consequent “Black Friday” of September 24th, 1869. The other was the 
so-called “demonetisation of silver” and the pjuiic of 1873. 


When gold ceased to circulate, in 1862, speculation in it began as a result 
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of the depreciation of paper. In 1869 a clique of speculators in New York 
(of wliich Jay Gould, president of the Erie Railway, was one) thought to 
comer the market in gold and thus make an immense fortune. This clique, 
succeeding in getting control of a large percentage of the gold in the East, 


forced the price of that metal up to 164. But there was some hundred 
millions of gold in the United States treasury, more or less,_ and the 
president of the United States or the secretary of the treasury might at any 
time throw it on the market. The price had reached its highest point and the 
whole specula~ tive world was in a feverish condition, when it was 
suddenly announced that the government would sell. The price immediately 
fell to 135, and the power of the clique was broken. This day — September 
24th — has passed into history as Black Friday. 


By an act of February 12th, 1873, the silver dollar of 412^ grains was 
dropped out of the list of silver coins. It was merely a nominal demone-= 
tisation of silver, for the real demonetisation of that metal had been 
accomplished in 1853. Important consequences have been attached to this 
act of 1873. It has been charged that the law was the cause of the commer-= 
cial crisis of September 1873 ; but so competent a critic as Laughlin 
ridicules the notion that a law which made no changes whatever in the 
actual metallic standard that had been in use for more than twenty years 
could produce financial disaster in seven months. He asserts that the act of 
1873 ” had little importance in changing existing conditions”; but he admits 
that its ultimate influences were of the utmost consequence. He claims that 
had it not been for the demonetisation of the silver dollar in 1873 and 1874, 
the country would have found itself in 1876 with a single silver standard. In 
that event the resumption of specie payment on January 1st, 1879, wordd 
have been in silver, not in gold. The result would have been the repudiation 
of 15 per cent, of existing contracts and obligations. In this view, the act of 
1873 was a piece of the greatest good fortune, since its indirect effect was 
to save the financial credit of the nation.’ 


The panic of 1873 differed very materially from the great panics of 1837 
and 1857. The causes of the earlier panics were fairly evident. But in 1873 
trade was good; everyone was busy and wanted money to carry on industry. 
Railroads had been built to an miprecedented extent. During the half decade 
ending with 1873, $1,700,000,000 had been thus spent in the country. But 
these outward evidences of prosperity were the real evidences of a_ coming 
crisis. Industry was very largely upon a paper basis. Speculation was rife, 
and it was only a question of a short time before the crisis was bound to 
come. The supposed wealth consisted mainly of the bonds of these railroads 


that would not pay chvidends for years, and worthless mining and 
manufac— turing stock. During 1872 the balance of trade was strongly 
against the United States. The Chicago fire of October, 1871, by which 
$192,000,000 worth of property was destroyed, and the Boston fire of 
November, 1872, which resulted in the loss of $75,000,000, no doubt must 
be classed as a partial cause of the disturbed condition of industrial affairs 
of 1873. The circulation of depreciated paper money led to a free 
contraction of debts by individuals, corporations, towns, cities, and states, 
and this, of course, led to 


speculation. . , 


On the 18th of September the panic came. On the morning of that day. Jay 
Cooke, the agent of the United States goverimient, with some $4,000,000 
held on deposit from all parts of the country, and with $15,000,000 of 


‘J. L. Laughlin, History of Bimetallism in the United States, p. 93. 
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Northern Pacific paper, suspended. Next day the banking firm of Fisk & 
Hatch went under. Terror became universal. At eleven o’clock on the 20th 
the New York Stock Exchange, for the first time in its history, closed its 
doors. For ten days the New York Clearing-House had to suspend. _ 
Products of all kinds declined in price, as well as stocks and bonds. 
Factories either ran on short time or shut down entirely. But money flowed 
into New York from Europe and the West, and the public began to purchase 
stocks freely, tempted by the low prices. ^ 


The United States continued to advance in material welfme notwith-= 
standing these drawbacks. The Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia in 
1876 would be sufficient proof of this. The Centennial was not a financial 


success, but it illustrated aptly the great material prosperity the United 
States had made during the century of its existence. On July 4th of the 
centennial year Colorado was admitted to the Union. 


Before bringing President Grant’s two eventful terms to a close, reference 
should be made to the act of July 14th, 1870, amending the naturalisation 
laws, and the act of January 14th, 1875, providing for the resumption of 
specie payments by the government on the 1st of January, 1879. The first 
act was merely a completion of the policy of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the constitution. It admitted to citizenship, besides “free white persons,” 
“aliens of African nativity and persons of African descent.” Stringpt 
provision was also made against the fraudulent naturalisation and 
registration of aliens. Federal supervisors were appointed to enforce the 
regulations in cities of over twenty thousand inhabitants. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PRESIDENT HAYES 


The scandals brought to light in the republican party during the second 
administration of Grant bore their fruits. The former vital question of re~ 
construction could no longer be made the winning issue of the campaign. 
Furthermore, the republican party had to bear, in a measure, the 
responsibility for the financial distress of 1873. The democrats had secured 
every Southern state except Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida, and the 
republican gov—- ernments in these states were upheld only by the aid of 
bayonets. But what is more surprising is the fact that in the elections of 
1874 and 1875 the demo- crats carried their state tickets in several 
Northern states, and elected their candidate for governor in Massachusetts. 
_ Moreover, they were overwhelm- ingly successful in the congressional 
elections. The republican majority of almost one hundred was supplanted 
by a democratic majority of almost the same size. There was every 
indication of a political revolution at the next presidential election.’ 


The republicans, after a long struggle between rival factions, nominated 
Governor Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, with William A. Wheeler, of New 
York, for vice-president. The democrats nominated Governor Samuel J. 
Tilden, of New York, and Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana. Thirty-eight 


HISTORY 


Written Specially for the Present Work 


By Dr. EDUARD MEYER 
Professor of Ancient History in the University of Berlin 


The history of Greek civilisation forms the centre of the history of antiquity. 
In the East, advanced civilisations with settled states had existed for 
thousands of years ; and as the populations of Western Asia and of Egypt 
gradually came into closer political relations, these civilisations, in spite of 
all local differences in customs, religion, and habits of thought, gradually 
grew together into a uniform sphere of culture. This development reached 
its culmination in the rise of the great Persian universal monarchy, the ” 
kingdom of the lands,” i.e. ” of the world.” But from the very beginning 
these oriental civilisations are so completely dominated by the effort to 
maintain what has been won that all progress beyond this point is 
prevented. And although we can distinguish an individual, active, and 
progressive intellectual movement among many nations, — as in Egypt, 
among the Iran-ians and Indians, while among the Babylonians and 
Phoenicians nothing of the sort is thus far known, — nevertheless the forces 
that represent tradition are in the end everywhere victorious over it and 
force it to bow to their yoke. Hence, all oriental civilisations culminate in 
the creation of a theological system which governs all the relations and the 
whole field of thought of man, and is everywhere recognised as having 
existed from all eternity and as being inviolable to all future time. 


With the cessation of political life and the establishment of the universal 
monarchy, the nationality and the distinctive civilisation of the separate 
districts are restricted to religion, which has become theology. The 
development of oriental civilisation then subsides in the competition of 
these religions and the unavoidable coalescence consequent thereupon. This 
is true even of that nation which experienced the richest intellectual 
development, and did the most important work of all oriental peoples — the 


States participated in the election. Once more the democratic party seemed 
to sweep the country. The morning after the election, November 8th, nearly 
every republican newspaper conceded the election of Mr. Tilden._ He was 
believed to have carried every Southern state, and New York, Indiana, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut in addition. The whole number of electoral votes 
was 369, and upon this estimate the democratic candidate would have had 
203 and the republican candidate 166. But the existence of dual govern- 
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ments in South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, and an election 
complication in Oregon, threw the whole result into grave doubt and 
precipitated the most extraordinary contest that has taken place in the 
history of the country. If the republicans lost a single vote, the democratic 
candidate would be elected. 


In four states — South Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, and Oregon — there 
were double returns. In South Carolina the republicans claimed that the 
negroes had been intimidated by white rifle-clubs, the democrats that 
“detachments of the United States army stationed near the polls had 
prevented a fair and free election.“ Acting on this claim, the electors 
declined to be governed by the returns as specified by the state canvassers. 
Instead of casting their votes for Hayes, therefore, as they must have done, 
the democratic electors gave their ballots for Tilden and Hendricks. In 
Florida there were similar differences. The canvassing boards and the 
governor certified to the election of the republican ticket, but a court 
decision declared that the democratic electors were entitled to meet and 
register their vote. In Louisiana each party claimed victory, and each 
attempted to establish its governor, its returning board, and its electoral 
college. In Oregon, the democratic governor arbitrarily adjudged one of the 
republican electors ineligible’ and gave a certificate to the highest 


candidate on the democratic list ; notwith— standing which the republican 
electors met and voted for Hayes and Wheelei. Of course the democratic 
electors refused to take cognisance of this action on the part of their 
opponents, and, in a word, there was_ total chaos. Such uncertainty had 
never attended the result of any previous election, and it was impossible to 
say how the tangle was to be unsnarled. 


The contest was now transferred to the halls of congress. I he senate, which 
was republican, held that the Twenty-second Joint Rule, which had been in 
force in the counts of 1865, 1869, and 1873, and which provided that no 
disputed electoral vote could be counted unless both houses concurred in 
counting it, had not been re-enacted by the present congress, and hpce was 
not in force. The house, which was democratic, took the opposite view. 
Republicans claimed that the power to count the votes belonged to the 
presi— dent of the senate; democrats maintained that it belonged to congress 
and that no vote could be counted against the wishes of the house. Threats 
were made that Hayes should never be inau/irated, and military 
organisations to support Tilden’s claim were formed in several states. 
Happily, peaceful counsels prevailed, and in January, 1877, the famous 
Electoral Commission Act was passed. This act created a commission of 
fifteen— five to be selected by the senate, five by the house, four associate 
justices of the supreme court who were designated by the act, and a fifth to 
be selected from the remaining associate justices by these four. It had been 
expected that the fifteenth member would be David Davis, a justice with 
democratic leanings but sup- posedly free from any marked prejudice one 
way or the other. But just before the bill became a law the democrats and a 
few independent republicans in the Illinois legislature unexpectedly elected 
Justice Davis to the United States senate, and he therefore declined to serve 
upon the commission. J ustice Bradly, a republican, was selected as the 
fifteenth member. 


The commission thus contained eight republicans and seven dernocrats; and 
when the disputed cases were submitted to it, all were decided in favor of 
the republicans by a strict party vote. An attempt in the house to pre~ vent 
the completion of the count failed because of the opposition of the speaker, 
Samuel J. Randall, and because friends of Hayes promised that if < 
Stanwood, History of Presidential Elections, pp. 329, 330. 
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lie were allowed to become president he would refuse to support the repub- 
lican state governments in South Carolina and Louisiana. On the early 
morning of March 2 Hayes was declared elected by 185 to 184. On the 5th 
of March (the 4th being Sunday) he was inaugurated without any disturb- 
ance. The country acquiesced in the decision, but the democrats have 
always maintained that Tilden was elected. 


One thing was perfectly manifest to men of both parties — that provision 
should be made against the recurrence of such a dispute. However, it was 
not until February 3rd, 1887, that a bill providing for the counting of the 
electoral votes was approved by the president. The Electoral Count Bill, as 
this bill was called, throws upon the state, as far as possible, the 
responsibility of determining how its own presidential vote has been cast. 
The president of the senate opens the electoral certificates in the presence of 
both houses; he then hands them to the tellers (two from each house), who 
read them aloud and record the votes. If there is a dispute, the set of returns 
certified to by the officially constituted state tribunal is accepted. Should 
there be two rival tribunals, the vote of the state is not counted unless each 
house sepa- rately agrees to accept one of them as official. 


One of President Hayes’ important acts after his inauguration was the 
withdrawal of federal troops in 1877 from South Carolina and Louisiana. 
The republican governments in these states were at once superseded by 
denio-cratic governments. Inasmuch as Florida had already gone 
democratic, that party was now in entire control of the South. Hayes was 
criticised tor what was termed his flagrant inconsistency for repudiating the 


very state governments to which he had been entirely indebted for his 
election to the presidency. However that may be, the action of the president 
brought a welcome peace. Affairs at once became normal and the 
congressional policy of reconstructions had almost run its course. Bryce ^ 
sees in the disappear- ance of the carpet-bag and the negro movements, the 
opening of the third era in the political history of the South since the war. In 
the first, the whites had exclusive right of suffrage ; in the second, negro 
suffrage predominated ; in the third, it was to appear that alleged universal 
suffrage meant the actual supremacy of the whites. The South was no 
longer the country it was before the war. During the sixteen years between 
1860 and 1876 it had experienced something like an industrial revolution. It 
became a great economic force working along entirely new lines of 
industrial development. Its old labour system had been swept away, and it 
was now prepared to enter the industrial contest with the rest of the world. 


Many believed that the so-called “ demonetisation of silver” in 1873 would, 
if persisted in, work a hardship to taxpayers during the process of paying off 
the national debt. A bill was therefore passed through congress in 1878, 
known as the Bland Silver Bill. The passage of the act was due to causes 
easily described. In dealing with economic questions there must be some 
difference of opinion as to the share played by different elements. Tausig 
regards the opposition to the contraction of the currency as the most im~ 
portant episode in American history of this period. He admits that the 
movement in favour of the use of silver gained power from the desire of the 
silver-mining states to further their local interests by coining a larger 
quantity of this metal. But he contends that this was only a minor element in 
the agitation, though it was one to gain greater importance in later years. 
“The real strength of the agitation for the wider use of silver as money,” he 
says, “conies 
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from the conviction of large masses of the people that the community has 
not enough money.” ^ This act provided for the purchase by the 
government, each month, of not less than two million dollars’ worth,_ and 
not more than four million dollars’ worth, of silver bullion, for coinage into 
silver dollars at the rate of 4124 grains of standard silver (or 371i grains of 
fme silver) for each dollar. The secretary of the treasury was given 
discretion as to the amount liG should purchase between those limits. “ No 
secretary purchased a greater amount than the minimum during the time the 
act was in force. The number of silver dollars actually coined each month 
depended, of course, upon the amount of silver bullion that could be 
purchased by two millions of dollars in the medium of exchange. After the 
resumption of specie payment, when greenbacks became redeemable in 
gold, the number of silver dollars coined was, of course, greater than before 
when_ the greenbacks were irre- deemable. ThLs piece of legislation 
restored the silver dollar to its full legal-tender character, but the disparity in 
value between it and the gold dollar at the ratio of 16 to 1 was so great that 
congress did not confer the right of free coinage upon silver. President 
Hayes vetoed the bill, but it was passed over his veto, February 28th, 1878. 
By another important provision of the act, silver certificates could be issued 
against the deposit of silver dollars. Those who supported monometallism 
prophesied that the issues of these silver dollars would drive out gold. But it 
is inflation of the currency, and not debasement of it, that tends to drive out 
the metal of greater value. The new coinage was limited in amount, and the 
increased demands of cominerce for money more than took up the 
increased, amount of the currency. Silver dollars and silver certificates 
floated at par with gold ; and gold” instead of lea\ - ing the country, came 
into it in increased amounts. 


In accordance with the act of January 14th, 1875, the government began the 
payment of specie in liquidation of greenbacks on the first clay of January, 
1879. Specie payment had been suspended since 1862. This resumption of 
specie payment was due very largely to the efforts of John Sherman, 
secietary of the treasury. He accumulated before January 1st, 18/9, 
$138,000,000 of coin (nearly all of it gold) by the sale of 44 per cent, 
governnrent bonds redeemable in 1891. This was about 40 per cent, of the 


outstanding green- backs. Thirteen days before the time appointed for the 
resumption of specie payment the greenbacks had reached par. As soon as 
the people were assured that the greenbacks were as valuable as gold, there 
was no inclination to demand the gold. The paper money was preferred as 
being more con- 


A\dmportant labour difficulties marked a part of the administration of 
Hayes. In 1877 there was an extensive strike along the entire systems of the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the Erie, and the New York Central 
railroacls. The freight and passenger service was completely demoralised, 
and the militia and United States troops had to be called out to quell the 
rioting. Among the real causes of these labour troubles were, undoubtedly, 
the vast numbei of undesirable immigrants who had come to the country, 
the introduction of communist and anarchist doctrines from Europe, the 
arrogance of capitalists, and the greed and lawlessness of the newly 
developing trusts and gigantic 


corporations. .i u .i + 


Nevertheless, great industrial progress was being made by the country, and 
was in a way, responsible for some of the disturbance. The submarine cable 
between the United States and Europe was successfully laid m 1869, 


* Taussig, The Silver Situation in the United States, p. 5. 
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and one likewise between the United States and England in 1875. Again, in 
1869, continuous transportation between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts had 
been made possible by the j miction of the Union Pacific Railway mwith the 
Central Pacific. Consolidation was the rule. The appfication of electricity to 
practical purposes received a decided impetus in 1875, when the dynamo 
was made practicable. The invention of Edison in lighting by electricity in 
1878 took us several steps still farther in advance. Add to this the inven- 
tions of Alexander Graham Bell, in conveymg somids by means of the 
electric wire, and the practical utifisation of these inventions, in 1877, in the 
telephone, and we have a wonderful record of industrial development. 


The second congress was democratic in both branches. But the demo- crats 
were not united, and were, in addition, inclined to be led astray by finan- 
cial and industrial fallacies. Consequently the party was imable to reap any 
distinct advantage by reason of its control of congress. The Bland Silver 
Bill had been passed over the president’s veto only by a combination -Adth 
republicans. Real legislation was almost at a stand-still. With Ins own party 
Mr. Hayes had but little more influence than had Johnson. _ Nor did he 
have a real hold upon the country. Wilson ^ is doubtless right in suggesting 
that Hayes “ was not aggressive enough to draw a party of his own about 
him.” It is conceded that he had amiability of character, and that he intended 
to conciliate the South. But, as often happens in the case of a man who 
lacks the intense bias of the enthusiast, he succeeded in alienating the 
members of his own party in congress, without effecting the purpose of 
conciliation at which he aimed. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF GARFIELD AND ARTHUR 


Upon his return from a trip aroimd the world. General Grant was again 
placed m nomination for the presidency at the republican national 
convention meeting at Chicago, Jmie 5th, 1880. This was due to the efforts 
of the reac-— tionary section of the republican party. A deadlock m the 
convention ensued, however, between Grant and Blaine, and as a result 
James A. Gar- field, of Ohio, received the nomination. The democrats 
nominated General AV. S. Hancock, of Gettysburg fame. Garfield was 
elected, having received 214 electoral votes, as against 155 for Hancock. 
The democrats carried every Southern state, but no Northern states except 


New Jensey, California, and Nevada. The popular vote was very close, 
being for Garfield 4,454,416, and for Hancock 4,444,952. The so-called 
greenback party (which had appeared four years before) received 308,578 
votes for its presidential candidate, James B. AA’eaver, of Iowa; and the 
prohibition candidate, Neal Dow, of Alahie, received but 10,305 votes. The 
object and principles of the greenback party were set forth in several 
paragraphs of its platform, to the effect that “ the right to make and issue 
money is a sovereign power to be maintained by the people for the common 
benefit,” — an assertion that convej^s no very new or startling principle. It 
is further declared that all money should be issued and controlled by the 
government directly, and not by or through banking corporations; and that 
the money thus issued, whatever its character, must be a full legal tender for 
all public and private debts. The express issue is made that the greenback 
notes of the Civil AA^ar period should be substituted for the notes of the 
national banks, the system of national banks abolished, and the unlimited 
coinage of silver, as well as of gold, established by law.- 


‘ M ilson, A Hist ary of the American People, Vol. V, pp. 149-151. 
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Garfield had owed his nomination to the deadlock created in the convention 
by the supporters of Grant and Blaine. This deadlock was caused largely by 
the continuation of the fight between two violent factions in the repub- 
lican party called the “stalwarts” and the “half-breeds.” The “stalwarts” 
controlled the distribution of appomted offices under the federal 


government during the administration of Grant, and contemptuously gave 
the name “ half-breeds” to their dissatisfied repubfican opponents. Garfield 
did his best to effect a settlement between the hostile factions, and did not 
recognise one faction more than another. The mevitable outbreak of 
hostilities came, however, when the president made nominations in New 
York which were distasteful to Roscoe Conkling, the leader of the 
“stalwart” forces. Gar- field had made up a strong cabmet with Blaine as 
secretary of state, and the New York appointees were supporters of the 
latter, and not of Conkling. The open break came in the presentation of the 
name of William H. Robert- son for the collector of the port of New York, 
who was paiticijlarly objec— tionable to the New York senators. 
Consequently, m order to force an issue with the president, both of the 
senators, Conkfing and Platt, resigned and appealed to the New York 
legislature to sustain them m their course by a reelection. This the 
legislature, to their very great chagrin, refused to do, though not until after a 
bitter contest. .i ere 


The bitter passions engendered within the party as a result of this mnous 
contest no doubt had something to do with the tragedy that soon ensued. On 
the morning of the 2nd of July, 1881, as President Garfield was upon the 
point of takmg a train at the station of the Baltimore and Potomac Railway 
in Washington, he was shot by a disappointed office-seeker, Charles Jules 
Guiteau. The president lingered for eighty days, but finally died, on Sep- 
tember 19th, at Elberon, New Jersey. Guiteau was tried and finally executed 
for the crime on June 30th, 1882, though there was much doubt as to his 
sanity. Vice-President Chester A. Arthur became president for the 
remainder of the term. 


The assassination of President Garfield called the attention of the whole 
country to the need of civil service reform. Congress was no longer able to 
resist the pressure of public opinion. On January 9th, 1883, the Penclleton 
Civil Service Act was passed by_ congress with overwhelmmg majorities m 
its favour, both of the parties having united in its support. President Arthur 
promptly signed the bill on the 16th. This act authorised the president, with 
the consent of the senate, to order appointments to the civil service to be 
made after competitive examinations. Likewise, to appoint three civil 


service com- missioners who were to have the management and 
development of the system. 


The canvass of the twenty-fifth presidential election was bitterly personal. 
The repubfican national convention, meeting at Chicago, June 3rd, 1884, 
had nominated James G. Blaine, of Maine, for president, and General John 
A. Loo-an of Illinois, for vice-president. The democratic national 
convention, meeting in the same city, July 8th, had put forward Governor 
Grover Cleve- land, of New York, for president, and Thomas A. Hendricks, 
of Indiana, for vice-president. The election was an exceedingly close one, 
its result turning upon a plurality of only 1,149 in New York, by which the 
tMrty-six electoral votes of that state were given to Cleveland. This secured 
his elec-j-\Qn — he having secured 219 electoral votes to Blaine’s 182. 
The democrats carried every Southern state, and, in addition. New York, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Delaware, Maryland, and New Jersey, and continued 
in control of the house of representatives, while the republicans continued 
to have a small majority in the senate. 
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This election was characterised by a “bolt” from the republican party of a 
group of men and their supporters noted for intelligence and social position. 
They supported civil service reform, denounced Blaine as a representative 
of corrupt political methods, and endorsed the democratic nominees. The 
move- ment was .supported by George W. Curtis and Carl Schurz, among 
other prominent republicans, and likewise by several influential 
independent repub- lican newspapers. These men called themselves 
“independent republicans,” but were called “mugwumps” by the “straight- 
out” republicans. 


THE ADAKINISTRATION OF CLEVELAND (1855-1889 A.D.) 


Israelites. When the great political storms from which the universal 
monarchy arose have spent their rage, Israel, the nation, has developed into 
Judaism ; and under the Persian rule and with the help of the kingdom it 
organises itself as a church which seeks to put an end to all free individual 
movement, upon which the greatness of ancient Israel rests. 


H. W. VOL. HI. Al 


2 THE HISTORY OF GREECE 


It was just the same ^-ith the ruling nation, the Persians, however vigorous 
their entrance into history under Cyrus. The Persian kingdom is, indeed, a 
civilised state, but the civilisations that it includes lack the highest that a 
civilisation can offer : an energetic, independent life, a combination of the 
firm institutions and permanent attainments of the past with the free, 
progressive, and creative movement of individuality. So the East, after the 
Persian period, was unable of its own force to create anything new. It 
stagnated, and, had it not received new elements from without, had it been 
left permanently to itself, would perhaps in the course of centuries have 
altered its external form again and again, but would hardly have produced 
anything new or have progressed a step beyond what had already been 
attained. 


But when Cyrus and Darius founded the Persian kingdom, the East no 
longer stood alone. The nations and kingdoms of the East came into 
communication with the coast of the Mediterranean very early — not later 
than the beginning of the second millennium B.C. ; and under their 
influence, about 1500 B.C., a civilisation arose among the Greeks bordering 
the Agean. We call it the Mycengean, and in spite of its formal dependence 
upon the East it could, in the field of art (where alone we have an exact 
knowledge of it), take an independent and equal place beside the great 
civilisations of the East. 


How Greek civilisation continued to advance from step to step for many 
centuries in tlie field of politics and society as well as in that of the intellect 
; how it spread simultaneously over all the islands and coasts of the 


The acces.sion of the new administration to power brought two important 
subjects prominently before the country: (1) civil service reform and (2) 
tariff reform. Mr. Cleveland had pledged himself to a rigid enforcement of 
the Pendleton Act, and many of his supporters believTcl he would extend 
the reforms to other branches of the civil service. Mr. Cleveland did not 
make a clean sweep among the office-holders, but as his term advanced it 
became evident to many of his supporters who favoured civil service reform 
that the pressure of office-seekers and office-holders was proving too strong 
for the president’s resolution. 


In 1882 congress appointed a tariff commission which travelled through the 
country, taking testimony, and made a report to congre.ss. AVith this report 
as a basis, congress made a slight reduction of duties. Little else was done 
until President Cleveland, in his message of December 6th, 1887, finally 
com- mitted the democratic party to tariff reform. In this message the 
president stated that “our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, and 
illogical source of unnecessary taxation, ought to be at once revised and 
amended. Our progress towards a wise conclusion will not be improved by 
dwelling upon the theories of protection and free trade. This savours too 
much of bandying epithets. It is a condition which confronts us, not a 
theory.” 


This message inspired a more united effort in the house to modify and 
simplify the tariff. The committee on ways and means, under the leadership 
of Mr. Mills, of Texas, reported a bill to the house on April 2nd, 1888. This 
bill proposed a reduction in the ad valorem duties (which ranged from 40 
per cent, to 90 per cent.) of from 30 per cent, to 45 per cent. 


The bill passed the house, but was defeated in the senate, where the re~ 
publicans had a majoritjo In fact, the protectionists of the senate substituted 
a bill generally raising the duties instead of lowering them. The tariff 
question thus b4ecame the great issue in the election of 1888. 


In 1887 congress passed an Interstate Commerce Act which forbade dis~ 
crimination in rates, the “pooling” of rates by competing lines of railways. 
Furthermore, such railways were not permitted to divide their earnings. The 
interstate commerce commission was likewise established with semi- 
judicial powers to enforce the act. Another important act of Cleveland’s 


administration was the act regulating the presidential succession. This act 
was introduced by Senator Hoar, was passed by congress, and was approved 
by the president, January 18th, 1886. By previous statutes, in case of the 
death, removal, resignation, or disability of both president and vice- 
president, the presidency passed in order to the temporary president of the 
senate and the speaker of the house. This made possible the defeat of the 
will of the people as expressed in the election by putting in the presidency a 
man of the opposite party from the president’s. Or, in case of the death of 
both president 
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and vice-president between two congresses, there would be no legal or con~ 
stitutional successor to either place. The death of President Garfield, Sep- 
tember 19th, 1881, brought this to the attention of the people in a most 
forcible manner. Had President Arthur died at any moment between 
September 19th, 1881, and the meeting of the forty-eighth congress in 
December, the latter eventuality would have occurred. The Presidential 
Succession Act, therefore, devolved the succession upon the members of 
the cabinet in the order of the historical establishment of their several 
departments, beginning with the secretary of state. Both parties in congress 
agreed to a repeal of the Tenure of Office Act, by which congress had 
attempted to limit President Johnson in his powers of dismissal from office 
in 1867. Two other important questions arose during this administration of 
President Cleveland — two ques~ tions that had become chronic in their 
recurrence — namely, the question of the exclusion of the Chinese and the 
fisheries dispute. Mr. Cleveland’s tariff mes sage made the issue of the 
next campaign. The democrats had accepted the issue under protest, but the 


president’s message gave them an unmistak- able policy with which to go 
before the people in 1888. The president had not taken counsel with the 
leaders of his party, and they warned him that his stand might cost him his 
reelection. Nevertheless, he was firmly convinced that he was in the right, 
and had made up his mind to meet the issue squarely. 


The republican national nominatmg convention met at Chicago, June 19th. 
Mr. John Sherman, of Ohio, was at first the leading candidate; but on the 
eighth ballot Mr. Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana, grandson of William 
Henry Harrison, received the nomination for president. The republican 
plat- form favoured bimetallism, the building up of the merchant marine, 
the reform of the civil service, and the admission of new states. The main 
issue, however, as in 1884, was the tariff, and the platform declared 
emphatically in favour of protection. The democrats met at St. Louis in 
July, and nominated Grover Cleveland and Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio, for 
president and vice-president respectively. The convention declared for the 
Mills Bill — that is, not for absolute free trade, but for very heavy 
reductions in the tariff. 


The campaign turned on the issue of protection or free trade in spite of the 
democratic disclaimer that their policy did not mean absolute free trade. 
The democrats were defeated. The popular vote for Mr. Cleveland was over 
one hundred thousand greater than that for Mr. Harrison ; but the latter had 
a majority of sixty-five in the electoral college (2.33-168). The republicans 
also carried the house and retained their control of the senate. They thus 
once more had possession of the presidency and both branches of congress. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF HARRISON 


The republicans now took advantage of their control of both houses of 
congress and the presidency to revise the tariff. This step was undoubtedly 
due to the attack made upon the protective system by Cleveland in his 
message to congress in December, 1887. Under the chairmanship of 
William McKinley, of Ohio, the house committee on ways and means 
reported a tariff bill known as the McKinley Bill, which was finally 
accepted by both houses, and upon receiving the signature of the president 


became a law, October 1st, 1890. The bill swept away most of the duty on 
refined sugar (one-half cent a pound) and admitted all raw sugar free. For 
this action the republican party was accused of playing into the hands of the 
“Sugar Trust.” To placate the domestic producers of sugar, a bounty of two 
cents a pound, the rate of the preceding 
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duty, was given them. These domestic producers produced only about one- 
tnnth of the amount of sugar consmned in the country, and the bill_ had in 
view particularly the stimulation of the beet-root culture. This policy still 
further emphasised the determination of the republican party to rely solely 
upon protective duties for the customs revenue. There was a considerable 
advance on woollen goods, while on cotton goods of the better grades the 
duties were particularly high. The most important change in duties on 
metals was the increase of the duty upon tin plate. This commodity had 
never been produced in the United States, and the increase of the duty upon 
it to cents per pound (equivalent to about 70 per cent, upon the value) was a 
airect manifesto by the republican party that not only should duties be 
placed upon commodities for the purpose of supporting an industry, but 
like- wise with the direct object in view of establishing an industry. At the 
late instance of the state department, this tariff bill provided for reciprocity 
through special treaties with other countries. This congress also enacted 
what has become known as the Sherman Law. By its provisions, it became 
the duty of the secretary of the treasury to purchase monthly 4,500,000 
ounces of silver and to issue in place of the silver thus purchased treasury 


notes. The amount of the silver that was to be coined was left to the 
discretion of the secretary — depending upon what he deemed necessary 
for the redemption of these notes. The avowed object of the bill was to keep 
the silver money equal to gold, for, as the bill declared, it is the “ 
established policy of the United States to maintain the two metals at a parity 
with each other on the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be provided 
by law.” ^ The coinage of silver dollars was accordingly suspended by the 
treasury on July 1st, 1891. Tausig declares that this change occasioned both 
abuse and praise, but that it was really of no consequence whatever. He 
points out that the price of silver advanced rapidly for a month or two after 
the act was passed, and that at its highest, in August 1890, it reached $1.21. 
The rise, however, proved to be but temporary, and after September a steady 
decline set in, which finally brought the price, in 1892, as low as 85 cents. 


In addition to the unsettled fisheries dispute. President Harrison’s ad~ 
ministration inherited the always chronic Beliring Sea controversy. The 
United States claimed that it had acquired from Russia exclusive rights in 
Behring Sea, at least with regard to seal-fishing. This the British 
government, representing the Canadians, denied, holding that there could be 
no exclusive rights outside three miles off shore. By an agreement of 
February 29th, 1892, the whole question was submitted to arbitration. 


There were seven arbitrators in all — two represented the United States, 
two represented Great Britain, and one each was appointed by the French, 
the Italian, and the Swedish governments. The court of arbitration met at 
Paris on March 23rd, 1893, and decided that all the rights of Russia as to 
jurisdiction and the seal fisheries in Behring Sea east of the water boundary 
passed unimpaired to the United States under the treaty of March 30th, 
1867 ; that the United States has not any right of protection or property in 
the fur-seals frequenting the islands of the United States in the Behring Sea 
when such seals are foimd outside the ordinary three-mile limit. 


A bill “to absolutely prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into the United 
States,” reported by Mr. Geary, of California, was passed by the house, 
April 4th, 1892. In the senate a substitute was reported and was adopted. A 
compromise bill, slightly modifying the house bill, was the result. 


* F, W, Taussig, The Silver Situation in the United States, pp. 50, 51, 
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Among the treaties of Harrison’s term was a tripartite arrangement con~ 
cerning the Samoan Islands with Germany and Great Britain, which gave 
omen of a coming departure from the traditional policy_ of continental 
con- finement, so as to extend American influence, conjomtly with that of 
European powers, far across the Pacific. 


During this administration, Oklahoma Territory was opened up to settle- 
ment (March 22nd, 1889) and seven new states were admitted to the Union. 
North Dakota and South Dakota were proclaimed states by the president 
November 3rd, 1889; Montana, November 8th, and Washington, November 
11th, of the same year; likewise Wyoming, July 10th, 1890, and Idaho, July 
3rd, 1890. 


On May 31st, 1889, occurred the Johnstown flood, caused by the breaking 
of a dam, “and as a result of which at least five thousand persons lost their 
lives, and property worth 810,000,000 was utterly destroyed. October 2nd, 
1889, representatives of the leading governments of Central and South 
America, together with the republic of Mexico, met representatives chosen 
by the United States in the so-called Pan-American congress held at 
Washington. The object of the congress was to bring the three Americas 
into a closer union for purposes of trade and of mutual advantage. 


The revolution that occurred in Chili during the autumn of 1891 was the 
indirect cause of a controversy between that country and the United States. 


One act after another following the revolution finally led to an attack, 
Octo- ber 16th, upon United States sailors who had landed at Valparaiso 
from the United States ship Baltimore. As a result, tw’o United States 
sailors were killed and eighteen wounded. A suitable apology was not 
exacted froni Chili until after the United States government had issued a 
practical ultim matum demanding one, and fortifying it by most ominous 
preparations for war. 


The republicans, meeting at Mmneapolis in June, 1892, nominated 
Benjamm Harrison and AVhitelaw Reid for president and vice-president 
respectively. The democrats, meeting at Chicago in the same month, 
nominated Grover Cleveland and Adlai E. Stevenson. The republican party 
affirmed protection linked with reciprocity as the true tariff creed. 
Cleveland swept the country with an unexpectedly large electoral and 
popular vote. For the first time since 1861 the republicans lost control of the 
executive and both branches of congress. The most striking feature of the 
elections was the great losses of the republicans in the West. 


SECOND ADMINISTKATION OF CLEVELAND (1893-1897 A.D.) 


“On the 4th of March, 1893, for the first time in the history, a president 
returned to the AVhite House which he had once vacated, to resume official 
authority and succeed his ovn successor. Cleveland’s new inaugural address 
was in a Serious strain, as though foreboding the business distress of the 
country now near at hand, and his own doubts about uniting upon a 
judicious line of policy the new and incongruous elements that had borne 
him back to power.” ^ 


On the 4th of July, 1894, the republic of Hawaii, named from one of the 
Sandwich Islands, was established. It was modelled on the government of 
the United States, and President Cleveland formally recognised it as a “free, 
sovereign, and independent republic.” This was not done, however, until 


‘ James Schouler, EncyclopcEdia Britannica (lOtli edition), Vol. XX XIII, 
article on “ United States,” p. 592. 
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after an interesting chapter in the diplomatic history had nearly closed In 
1893 a part of the inhabitants of Hawaii had risen in revolt against an 
attempt of their queen, Liliuokalani, to promulgate a new constitution 
obviously for the purpose of increasing her power in the government. The 
revolution was successful and the provisional government established was 
immediately recog- nised by the United States minister, Mr. Stevens 
Commissioners were sent to Washington to apply for annexation, and on the 
16th of February, 1893, President Harrison sent a message to the senate, 
submitting an annexation treaty and recommending its ratification. 
Meantime, _ the United States min~ ister at Honolulu, on the 9th of 
February, acting without instructions, had established a protectorate over 
the islands, ^yhlle the treaty was pending, |\Ir Cleveland became president, 
and one of his first acts after inaugurabon was the withdrawal of the treaty 
from consideration by the sen^e. ^ Ihe president then despatched a 
commissioner, Mr. Blount, to the Havanan Islands to examine and report 
upon the circumstances attending the change of government. The report of 
the commissioner and the decision of the president, as given in the latter’s 
message to congress, December 18th, 1893, was that “the lawful 
government of Hawaii was overthroivn, without the drawing of a sword or 
the firing of a shot, by a process every step of which, it may safely be 
asserted, is directly traceable to and dependent for its suc cess upon the 
agency of the United States, acting through its diplomatic and naval 
representatives. I mistake the American people if Biey favour tlie odious 
doctrine that there is no such thing as international morality ; that there is 
one law for a strong nation and another for a weak one; and that even by 
indirection a strong power may, with impunity, despoil a weak one of its 
territory.” The president offered to use his best efforts to restore the status 
quo if a general aimiesty would be granted to the supporters of the 
provisional government and the past buried. This the queen refused to do, 
and the provisional government continued in power, promulgating a repub- 
lican constitution, July 24th, 1894. v i i ni 


The annexation of the Hawaiian Islands was not accomplished until the 


administration of President McKinley. Their annexation was then urged by 
Captain Mahan and other naval men, who held that they were needed as a 
military base of defence and of naval operations in the Pacific. _ June 16^) 
1897 the president transmitted to congress a new treaty providing lor the 
annexation of the islands. The opposition to the treaty was so strong that in 
all probability the plan would have failed had the war with bpain not ren~ 
dered the islands doubly desirable from a military and naval standpomt. A 
ioint resolution to accept the offered cession was therefore carried through 
congress, and was approved by the President on the 7th oi July, 1890. 


December 17th, 1895, President Cleveland sent a message to congress 
relating to the disputed boundary between British Guiana and Venezuela, 
that startled the country. Preceding this message, the government had been 
engaged in an extensive correspondence with the government m Great Brit- 
ain relative to a peaceful settlement of the whole difficulty. But the corre- 
spondence had come to naught, the British government having refused to 
submit the dispute to arbitration. The president’s message was peremptory 
and threatening, and congress supported it with alacrity. Pursuant to the 
president’s suggestion that a commission be appointed to ascertain the true 
divisional line” between Venezuela and British Guiana, congress, December 
20th passed an act authorising the appointment of such a commission and 
appropriated $100,000 for the expenses of its work. Fortunately, the prpi- 
dent’s message did not provoke the same warlike feeling m England that it 
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did in the United States, and even in the latter country the bellicose spirit 
was soon superseded by a desire for arbitration. The president appointed a 
commission of five, which, after organisation, at once addressed a letter to 
the secretary of state suggesting a friendly intimation to the governments of 
Great Britain and Venezuela that their assistance and co-operation would be 
welcome in securing evidence. The British government met the overture in 
a friendly manner. However, before the labours of the commission were 
completed, the governments of the United States and Great Britain had 
already come to a practical understanding. After much preliminary corre- 
spondence, on the 2nd of February, 1897, a treaty between the two countries 
was signed at Washington embodying an agreement to arbitrate the dispute. 
The tribunal was to consist of five jurists: two on the part of Great Britain, 
two on the part of Venezuela, and the fifth to be selected by the other four. 
The first four were provided for in the treaty — the two representing Vene- 
zuela being justices of the supreme court of the United States. The tribunal 
met in Paris on the 15th of June, 1899, and on the 3rd of October of the 
Same year rendered what is said to have been a unanimous decision. It was 
in the main favourable to the contention of Venezuela. 


The victory of the democrats in the twenty-seventh presidential election led 
to a revision of the tariff, only four years after the embodiment of the 
extremest doctrine of protection in the McKinley Act. In 1894 the demo- 
cratic members of the house committee on ways and means reported a tariff 
bill which, when finally enacted into a law, became known as the Wilson 
Bill. The senate, however, raised the duties somewhat and restored many 
specific duties. After a long and bitter struggle in conference between the 
two houses, the senate bill was finally accepted unchanged on the 13th of 
July, 1894. The president refused to sign the bill, but permitted it to become 
a law without his signature. In general, this tariff made but one important 
change — the placing of wool upon the free list. 


By the summer of 1893 the country’s financial condition had become so 
critical that on June 5th the president declared his purpose to call an extra 
session of congress to meet in the first half of September. “Hard times” had 
come to multitudes of people. There had been a money panic in the spring 
of the year, and it had been followed by many disastrous failures. Mr. 
Cleveland’s message to congress, August 8th, embodied an exposition of 


Mediterranean, from Massalia on the coast of the Ligurians and Cumse in 
the land of the Oscans to the Crimea and the eastern coast of the Black Sea, 
and in the south as far as Cyprus and Cilicia ; how Greek culture at the 
same time took root in much more remote districts, especially in Asia 
Minor ; and how under its influence an energetic civilisation arose among 
the tribes of Italy, cannot be depicted here. 


When the Persian kingdom was founded the Hellenes had developed from a 
group of linguistically related tribes into a nation possessing a completely 
independent culture whose equal the world had never yet seen, a culture 
whose mainspring was that very political and intellectual freedom of the 
individual which was completely lacking in the East. 


Hence its character was purely human, its aim the complete and harmonious 
development of man ; and if for that very reason it always strove to be 
moderate and to adapt itself to the moral and cosmical forces that gov-ern 
human life, nevertheless it could accomplish this only in free subordination, 
by absorbing the moral commandment into its own will. Therefore it did not 
permit the opposing theological tendencies to gain control, strong as was 
their development in considerable districts of Greece in the sixth century. 
At that very period, on the other hand, it was stretching out to grasp the 
apples on the tree of knowledge ; in the most advanced regions of Hellas 
science and philosophy were opposing theology. National as it was, this 
culture lacked but one thing : the political unity of the nation, the co- 
ordination of all its powers in the vigorous organism of a great state. 


The instinct of freedom itself, upon which the greatness of this civilisation 
rested, favoured by the geographical conformation of the Greek soil, had 
caused a constantly increasing political disunion, which saw in the complete 
and unlimited autonomy of every individual community, even of the tiniest 
of the hundreds of city states into which Hellas was divided, the highest 
ideal of liberty, the only fit existence for a Hellene. And, inter- 
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what he considered to be the evils of the Sherman Act of 1890, and 
concluded with an earnest recommendation that its purchase clause be 
immediately repealed. The repeal measure was carried. This put a stop to 
further buying of great quantities of silver, and checked the making of silver 
dollars. Then a slow recovery of business confidence began, which vms 
much retarded and dis~ turbed, however, by the uncertainty of 
congressional action on tariff and cur~ rency questions. 


On the 28th of January, 1895, President Cleveland, in a special message to 
congress, renewed his appeal which he had made at the opening of the 
session for legislation to correct the mischievous working of the existing 
currency system. But his suggestion was not acted upon by congress. The 
silver interests were too strong, and the government was forced to make a 
new issue of bonds under the old act for the replenishing of its gold reserve 
and the maintenance of its financial credit. In every instance, the issuance 
of bonds was condemned by the opponents of the administration. 


The industrial disturbances throughout the country continued but little 
unabated. In the spring of 1894 (March 25th), a horse-dealer, named Coxey, 
led an “army” of the unemployed from Massillon, Ohio, to Washington, to 
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demand relief from the government. The movement was imitated in other 
parts of the country, and soon other ‘armies began their march fiom tie 
Pacific states, from Texas, and from Massachusetts. A more motley gather= 
in’/ had never taken place in the history of the country. In all, these amnes 
were made up of five or six thousand persons and were composed of honest 
men seeking work, of tramps and criminals seeking to avoid work, and of 
vounger men looking for fun and excitement. Coxey and a few of his men 
(about 350) succeeded in reaching M ashmgton by May IM, v heie Coxey 
was merelv arrested for walking on the grass in the Mdnte House groumls. 
Having accomplished nothing, his “ army ” was soon disbanded. 


The movement, however, was very significant of the unsettled and un~ 
satisfactory condition of industrial affairs. It was followed shoitly altei- 


wards by a strike of some four thousand workmen employed m the car 
shop.s of the Pullman Company, at the town of Pullman,_ near Chicago 
Acts of violence now followed, and the interruption of the United States 
mails bi ought the strikers within the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. The 
leaders of the strike were indicted and placed under arrest, and President 
Cleveland made known his intention to protect the mails and keep interstate 
commerce open. His proclamation to this effect was supported by the 
despatch of Cnited States troops to Chicago and to places in California. The 
leaders of the American Railway Union attempted to precipitate a strike In 
all departments of industry throughout the country, but were unsuccessful. 
The lullnian strike came to an end practically by the 15pi of July.,.,,., 


At the beginning of these industrial disturbances and right m the midst of 
them two expositions of international importance were held. The vvorld s 
Columbian Exposition was opened by the president in the spring of 1893, 
and the Cotton States and International Exhibition m the autumn of 189o. I 
he former was held at Chicago and the latter at Atlanta. The MorkI s lair 
was a success in every respect except financially. The phibition at \tlanta 
illustrated most aptly the wonderful progress made by the South since the 
Civil War. An act of congress approved by the president on the _31st of 
]^larch, 1896, fittingly closed the period of “reconstruction.” It providecl 
for the removal of the disabilities placed upon Southern leaders as a result 
ot 


their participation in the CivilWar. ., . t-. -uij 


January 4th, 1896, upon proclamation of the president, Utah Avas adnntted 
as a State after its citizens had adopted a constitution forever prohibiting 


polvgamous or plural marriages. c i i i 


The agitation for monetary reforms on the part of the financial leaders of 
the country, during the summer and autumn of 1896, and the_ counter 
agitation to force the unlimited coinage of silyer on equal terms Avith gold, 
were Clearl)” indicative of the direction the presidential campaign was to 
take. The free-silver propaganda was pushed by influential men in both 
parties. But, shortly, a financial policy began to crystallise around each of 
the two parties Southern and Western influences carried the democratic 


party into advocacy of free silver, while Eastern and Central Western 
influences controlled the republican party in the interests of a gold standard. 
The republican national convention Avas held at St. Louis in June and 
nonnnat^l \a ilham McKinley, ex-governor of Ohio, for president on the 
first ballot. The demo- cratic convention met at Chicago in July and 
resulted in the unexpected nomination for the presidenev of ‘William J. 
Bryan, of Nebraska, one of the leaders of the free-silver democracy of the 
West. The money question caused a split in both of these parties. The 
campaign was one of the most remarkable in many respects that the comitry 
had eA’er passed through. 
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Never in any former political contest were the questions involved discussed 
with more heat. j\IcKinley won, however, receiving 271 electoral votes to 
Bryan’s 176. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF McKINLEY (1897-1901 A.D.) 


President McKinley called congress together in extra session on the 1 5th of 
March, and asked for immediate action to increase the revenue of the 
govern— ment by increased duties. In response to this demand, congress 
passed the Dingley Tariff Bill, which became a law July 7th, 1897. The 
restoration of the duties on wool was the salient feature in the Dingley Act. 
In addition to wool, certain other raw materials, which the Wilson tariff of 


1894 admitted free, were subjected to duties. Furthermore, the policy of 
reciprocity was not only revived, but its scope was even enlarged. 


In his annual message to congress at the opening of the session in 
December, 1896, President Cleveland called attention to the unhappy state 
of Cuba. “The spectacle of the utter ruin of an adjoining country, by nature 
one of the most fertile and charming on the globe, would engage the serious 
atten- tion of the government and people of the United States in any 
circumstances. In point of fact, they have a concern with it which is by no 
means of a wholly sentimental or philanthropic character. Our actual 
pecuniar) mterest in it is second only to that of the people and government 
of Spain. It should be added that it cannot be reasonably assumed that the 
hitherto expectant attitude of the United States will be indefinitely 
maintained.” 


When the liberal party came into power at Madrid with Sagasta at its head, 
Weyler was recalled and General Blanco put in his place. Furthermore, a 
new constitution was announced which gave the colony what seemed to be 
a fairly autonomous government under a parliament of its own. This consti- 
tution was not given a fair trial, for it had come too late for a test of its 
practicability. General Fitzhugh Lee, consul-general of the United States at 
Havana, said of it that it was “ an elaborate system of ‘ home rule ’ with a 
string to every sentence.” 


On the 14th of December, 1897, and 8th of January, 1898, General Lee 
made reports to the department of state upon the condition of the reconcen- 
trados, that stirred up public opinion throughout the United States to a high 
state of excitement. This feeling had been growing in intensity for months 
past and continuously threatened a rupture of peaceful relations between the 
United States and Spain. Such was the state of affairs when suddenly a 
crisis was precipitated on the morning of the 15th of February, 1898, by 
news that the United States battle-ship Maine, while paying a visit of 
courtesy to the harbour of Havana, had been totally destroyed on the 
previous evening by an explosion which killed most of her crew. 


The United States appointed a naval court of inquiry to make an investi- 
gation, as did likewise the Spanish government. The former court reported 
that “ the loss of the Maine w’as not in any respect due to the fault or 


negligence on the part of any of the officers or members of her crew ; that 
the ship was destroyed by the explosion of a submarine mine, which caused 
the partial explosion of two or more of her forward magazines.” The 
Spanish naval board of inquiry reported that the explosion resulted from 
causes within the ship itself. The Spanish government then urged that the 
whole question should be referred to a committee of persons chosen by 
different nations. The United States declined to accept this proposal. 


The tension between the United States and Spain now approached the 
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breakinc’ point. On the Ilth of April President McKinley addressed a 
special message’to congress, setting forth the unsatisfactory results of the 
negotiations with Spain, and declaring that “in the name of humanity,_ in 
the name of civilisation, in behalf of endangered American interests, which 
gi\es^us the right and the duty to speak and act, the war m Cuba must stop. I 
he message closed with a request that the president be authorised to take 
means for securing a “full and final termination of hostilities” m the 
oppressed 


After a brief contest between the two houses over the method of procedure 
to carry out the suggestion of the president, a joint resolution was P/‘Ssed 
April 18th, declaring “that the people of the island of Cuba are and of a 
light ought to be free and independent.” The resolution demanded, 
furthermore, that Spain should withdraw absolutely from Cuba, mid the 
president v/s directed to use the military and naval force of the United 
States to make the resolution effective. In addition, the resolution 
disclaimed any intention on the part of the United States to assume in any 
way, except for pacihcation, jurisdiction over Cuba; and furthermore 
declared hs intention to leave the 


government and control of the island to its people. _ ^ am ok+v. 


Followino” out a suggestion of the president m a message, April zotn, 
congress ado°pted a joint resolution on the same day declaring that war be, 
and the same is hereby, declared to exist, and that war has existed since the 
2Ist day of April, 1898, including “said day, between the United States ot 


America and the kingdom of Spain.” . i aw 


At the outbreak of the war the regular army of the United States num- 
bered but 28,000 officers and men. Under an authority of congress, this was 
shortly increased to 2,191 officers and nearly 42,000 men. _ At the same 
time a volunteer army was speedily raised. The president is.sued a proc- 
lamation on April 23rd, calling for 125,000 volunteers; and another proc-— 
lamation on May 25th, calling for 75,000 more. Before the end of May 
118,580 of these volunteers had been mustered in, and later were assembled 
in various camps and prepared for service in a more or less hurried manner. 
Among the volunteer regiments organised, one known as that of the Rough 
Riders greatly excited public interest. The command of one of the proposed 
three regiments of rough riders was offered to Theodore Roosevelt (then 
assistant secretary of the navy), who had some knowledge of ranch life. 
Roosevelt promptly declined the honour, however, on the score that ins 
military experience was insufficient to warrant him in taking command of a 
regiment. He asked for and received, however, the second place m the 
regiment commanded by Colonel Leonard Wood. i .i 


On the 21st of April a blockade of Cuban ports was ordered under the 
command of Admiral William T. Sampson. Likewise, Commodore u. S. 
Schley was ordered to organise a “flying squadron” of fast, armed steamers 
at Fortress Monroe. M’hile these preparations were being inade m the V\ 
est, plans “were being perfected for a successful attack upon Spam s 
colonial pos— sessions in the “Far East. The president had ordered _ 
Commodore (Aorge Dewey, wdio was in command of the United States 
Asiatic squadron at Hong-Kong, to proceed at once to Manila, the capital of 
the Philippines, and cap- ture or destroy” the Spanish squadron which 
guarded that fort. The Span- iards were in no condition to resist an attack, 
and on May 1st, 1898, Dewey was able to report the total destruction of the 
Spanish squadron without the loss of a man on the American fleet. 


‘ Congressional Record, April lltli, 1S98. ^ Congressional Record, xVpril 
18th, 1898. 


(From the painting by rrotessor Albert W. IloUlen) 
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Upon the opening of hostilities, a Spanish squadron of four armoured 
cruisers and some smaller vessels was assembled at the Cape Verde Islands 
under the command of Rear-Admiral Pascual Cervera. Being in Portuguese 
waters, the fleet was compelled to set sail after a proclamation of neutrality 
was issued by Portugal on the 29th of April. After causing the American 
people considerable anxiety of mind as to its ultimate destination, the fleet 
put in at Santiago de Cuba. May 29th a blockade of that port was estab- 


lished by the American fleet, inasmuch as it was found impracticable to 
attack the fleet within the harbour. Some weeks later (June 22nd-24th) the 
American troops under General Shatter disembarked at Daiquiri and 
advanced to Siboney. Their forces were to co-operate with the naval forces 
in operations for the capture of Santiago de Cuba. After a series of sharp 
skirmishes on the 1st and 2nd of July, the Americans succeeded in capturing 
the steep heights of El Caney and San Juan which overlooked the city of 
Santiago. In the mean time, while Admiral Sampson and General Shatter 
were in consultation about making an attack on the city. Commodore 
Schley, of the flagship Brooklyn, and the commanders of the other vessels 
of the fleet, guarded the entrance to the harbour of the city. Not long after 
the departure of Admiral Sampson, for the conference with General Shatter 
on the morning of July 3rd, Admiral Cervera made a desperate attempt to 
save his squadron by escaping to sea. But the attempt was futile — the 
whole squadron being destroyed and Cervera himself captured. These two 
naval victories — Manila and Santiago — effectually eliminated Spain as a 
sea-power. 


July 17th the Spanish commander of Santiago de Cuba formally surren- 
dered the city and the district to General Shatter. With the fall of Santiago 
the occupation of Porto Rico became the next strategic necessity. This duty 
was intrusted to General Miles, and by the 12th of August much of the 
island was in his possession. On the 13th of this same month the city of 
Manila passed into the hands of the United States forces in co-operation 
with the Philippine insurgents. It was not until the 16th of August that a 
cable- gram reached Manila containing the text of the president’s 
proclamation directing a cessation of hostilities. August 12th the secretary 
of state of the United States and the French ambassador had signed a 
protocol pre~ liminary to the drawing up of a treaty of peace bringing about 
a cessation of hostilities between the United States and Spain. 
Correspondence leading to this issue had begun as early as July 26th. A 
discussion between the Spanish and American commissioners at Paris, 
based upon the provisions of the protocol, was prolonged until the 10th of 
December, 1898, when the former yielded to what they protested against as 
hard terms, and the treaty of peace was signed. By the terms of the treaty 
Spain (1) relinquished all claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba; (2) 
she ceded Porto Rico and other islands under her sovereignty in the West 


Indies, and likewise the island of Guahan, or Guam, in the Ladrones; and 
finally (3) she ceded the archipelago known as the Philippine Islands for a 
consid- eration of $20,000,000. The United States, in turn, agreed to admit 
Spanish ships and merchandise to the ports of the Philippine Islands on the 
same terms as ships and merchandise of the United States for a period of 
ten years. 


There developed considerable opposition to the ratification of the treaty in 
the senate by reason of the acquisition of the Philippine Islands. While this 
discussion was going on, the insurgent forces at Manila attacked the United 
States forces under General Otis and Rear-Admiral Dewey. The Filipinos 
were driven back, however, with great loss. This was the beginning 
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of a somewhat intermittent struggle of the Philippine msurgents agamst the 
establishment of the authority of the United States government in the archi- 
pelago. It practically disappeared, however, upon the capture of the insur- 
gent leader, Emilio Aguinaldo, in the spring of 1901. The day after the 
beginning of this insurrection, that is, February 6th, 1899, the senate ratified 
the treaty by a vote of fifty-seven to twenty-seven. By its terms the United 
States was left the guardian of Cuba until the people of that island were in a 
position to establish a government of their own. 


Tlie direct cost of the war with Spam was about $130,000,000, while the 
indirect cost would undoubtedly foot up a vastly larger sum. 


nally, every one of these dwarf states was eaten by the canker of political 
and social contrasts which could not be permanently suppressed by any 
attempt to introduce a just political order founded upon a codified law and a 
written constitution — whether the ideal were the rule of the ” best,” the 
rule of the whole, i.e. of the actual masses, or that of a mixed constitution. 
The smaller the city and its territory, the more apt were these attempts to be- 
come bloody revolutions. Lively as was the public spirit, clearly as the 
justice of the demand for subordination to law was recognised, every 
individual and every party interpreted it according to its own conception 
and its own judgment, and at all times there were not a few who were ready 
to seize for themselves all that the moment offered. 


To be sure, manifold and successful attempts to found a greater political 
power were brought about by the advancing growth of industry and culture, 
as well as by the development of the citizen army of hoplites, which had a 
firm tactical structure and was well schooled in the art of war. In the 
Peloponnesus Sparta brought the whole south under the rule of its citizens 
and not only effected the union of almost the whole peninsula into a league, 
but established its right, as the first military power of Hellas, to leadership 
in all common affairs. 


In middle Greece, Thebes succeeded in uniting Boeotia into a federal state, 
while its neighbour Athens, which had maintained the unity of the Attic 
district since the beginning of history, began to annex the neighbouring 
districts of Megara, Boeotia, and Eubcea, and laid the foundation of a 
colonial power, as Corinth had formerly done. In the north the Thessalians 
acquired leadership over all surrounding tribes. In the west, in Sicily, 
usurpers had founded larger monarchical unified states, especially in 
Syracuse and Agrigentum. 


But all these combinations were after all only of very limited extent and by 
no means firmly united ; on the contrary, the weaker communities felt even 
the loosest kind of federation, to say nothing of dependence, as an 
oppressive fetter which impaired the ideal of the individual destiny of the 
autonomous state, and which at least one party, — generally the one that 
happened to be out of power, — felt justified in bursting at the first 
opportunity. 


The conduct of the war department was criticised severely. Charges ot the 
ill effects of administrative “red tape,” politics, and positive inefficiency led 
to the appointment by the president, in September, 1898, of an mvesti- 
gatino” commission. The report of this commission, made in the follow mg 
February, could not be described as entirely satisfactory to the country at 


The three great results of the Spanish A’ ar, in so far as the United States is 
concerned, might be summarised as follows: (1) embarkation upon a 
policv of colonisation; (2) entrance upon the career of a w;orld-wide power; 
(3) a” greater unification of the different sections of the United States. Ine 
close of the war made it possible for the United States to take up for con~ 
sideration other matters of international importance. In the spring of 1899 
the United States sent commissioners to The Hague to meet representatives 
from other nations for the purpose of electing a tribunal for the pMific 
settle ment of international conflicts. The Hague Peace Conference Treaty 
was drawm up and later was ratified by the senate of the United States. 
Near the end of the same year the joint control of the Samoan Islands by 
Germany, England, and the United States came to an end and the islands 
were parti- tioned between the three countries. Probably the most important 
notiations of all were those leading to the signature of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty between the United States and Great Britain to facilitate 
the construction of an isthmian canal. The treaty w’as amended by the 
senate in so radical a manner that the British government, early in March, 
1901, was compelled to reject it. Later, however, a satisfactory treaty was 
agreed upon. 


Legislation leadmg to the establishment of the monetary system of the 
country upon a sound basis wns secured March 14th, 1900_, wffien the 
Financial Bill became a law. This bill had for its object “ the fixing of the 
standai cl of value and the maintaining at a parity wdth that standard of all 
forms of money issued or coined by the United States. ’ It affirmed that of 
value is the dollar, consisting of 25.8 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine, and 
made it the duty of the secretary of the treasury to maintain all forms of 
money issued or coined at a parity with this standard. 


Before the close of this administration congress provided (1900) a gov- 
ernment for the people of Porto Rico. Late in the spring of 1901 the powei 
of congress to deal as it sees fit wdth the colonies was sustained by a 
decision of the supreme court of the United States. At the same time 
congress author-— ised the president to leave the control of Cuba to its 
people provided they agreed to certain conditions. Among these conditions 
were that the Cubans should maintain their right of independence, and that 
the ^ should recognise the right of the United States to preserve that 
independence, if necessary; and also to protect life, property, and individual 
liberty in that island. Ihese 


< Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1900, pp. 72, 73. 
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conditions were accepted, and on May 20tli, 1902, the United States 
formally recognized the new republic of Cuba. 


The census taken in 1900 revealed a population in the states, territories 
(including Hawaii), Indian reservations, and Alaska, of 76,303,387, which 
the population of the insular possessions not incorporated in the United 
States increased to about 85,271,730. The wealth of the country was esti- 
mated at $94,300,000,000. ,1,1 , 


In the presidential campaign of 1900 the platform adopted by the repub- 
lican convention, which met at Philadelphia on the 19th of June, declared in 
favour of the gold standard and defended the American policy in the 


Philip- pines as the only one which could honourably have been followed 
while tlu’ l)latform adopted by the democratic convention, which met at 
Kansas City on the 4th of July, reiterated the demand of 1896 for the 
unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one, but put forward the 
question of expan- sion, or “imperialism,” as “the paramount issue of the 
campaign.” For their candidates the republicans nominated President 
William McKinley for reelection and Theodore Roosevelt, then governor of 
New York, for vice-president; the democrats selected William J. Bryan for 
presidpt and Adki K. Stcv6nson for vicc-prcsidGiit. When tliG election, 
ca^mej it resulted in republican success; for, though many republicans, 
among them ex-President Harrison, Senator Hoar, and Mr. Thomas B. 
Reed, were dissatished with the administration’s course towards the 
Philippines, while others deplored its tenderness towards certain financial 
interests, most of them were prevented by their (listrust of Mr. Bryan’s free- 
silver ideas from joining with the Demo- crats About fourteen million votes 
were cast, of Avhich McKinley received 7,214,027, and Bryan 6,342,514. 
The former’s electoral vote was 292, while the latter’s was but 155. 


.VD.MINISTRATION OF McKINLEY AND ROOSEVELT 


But President McKinley was not destined to fill out many months of his 
new term of office. In the spring of 1901 the Pan-American Exposition had 
been opened at Buffalo. It differed from other expositions in that it Avas 
especially designed to shoAV the progress made by the nations of Nqith, 
bouth, and Central America in agriculture, manufactures, and the arts. In 
addition to this, it had a distinct purpose to unite all the nations of the three 
Americas in closer commercial intercourse for their common benefit. 
President McKin- ley visited the exposition in September and gave 
expression to this lattm-sentiment. The day after his address, on Friday 
afternoon, bepteriiber 6th, the president gave a public reception in the 
music-hall of the exposition. It was at this reception, AAUile shaking hands 
Avith the people, that the president Avas shot tAvice by a young anarchist 
named Leon F. Czolgosz. Mr. McKinley lingered about a week, and died 


early on Saturday moming, September _ 14th. Under the provisions of the 
constitutioiij Mr. Roosevelt became president. 


The new president brought to the duties of his office one of the most foi ce- 
ful and compelling personalities that has yet appeared in American public 
life. Although the youngest man who had ever occupied the presidential 
cfiair, his experience had been both long and A’aried. Soon after his 
graduation 


from Harvard he entered the NeAV AYrk legislature, where, despite his 
youth, 


he gained a high reputation as a leader of the reform forces. Irom 1884 to 
1886 he lived on a ranch in Avestern Dakota, and there acquired a 
knowledge of the men of the frontier Avhich he Avas later to put to novel 
use. In 1886 
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he was an unsuccessful candidate on the republican ticket for mayor of New 
York; from 1889 to 1895 served with much credit on the United States civil 
service commission; and from 1895 to 1897 displayed great energy as 
presi- dent of the New York City police commission. Mr. Roosevelt was 
also a frequent contributor to the magazines; while by works on The Naval 
ITar of 1ST2, The Winning of the West, and other subjects he gained a 
prominent place among American historians. In 1897 he became assistant 
secretary of the navy; and foreseeing that a Avar with Spain was inevitable, 
he did much to prepare our navy for the splendid work Avhich it 


accomplished. Upon the outbreak of the war he and his friend Dr. Leonard 
Wood organised, as already related, a volunteer regiment composed of 
coAvboys, Indians, frontiersmen, football players, and other adA/enturous 
Spirits; and when Wood was pro~ moted to a brigadier-gene ralcy, 
Roosevelt took chief command. The regi- ment displayed remarkable 
fighting qualities in the campaign against Santiago, and Avent down to 
history as “ Ptoosevelt’s Rough Riders.” Upon his return home Colonel 
Roosevelt was elected governor of New YYrk. In 1900 his extraordinary 
popularity Avitli the people of the country and the intrigues of certain 
politicians Avho Avished to “shelve” him combined to make hhn against his 
AAnll the republican nominee for the vice-presidency. 


Upon his unexpected succession to the presidency Mr. Roosevelt retained 
the cabinet of his predecessor and pledged himself to carry out his prede- 
cessor’s policy. In the summer anrl autumn of the following year a great 
strike paralyzed the anthracite coal industry of the country and brought 
much suffering to those Avho AA“ere dependent upon coal for fuel, but 
through the activity of the president the differences between the miners and 
their employers Av‘ere finally arbitrated by a commission selected by him. 
In the same year suit was brought by his order against the Northern 
Securities Company, a corporation AAUich had been formed with the 
object of uniting the Great Northern and Pacific railroads in such a Avay as 
to control transpor- tation in the northwest and eliminate all competition. 
The contention on AAdiich the suit AA/as based Avas that this merger 
amounted to a restraint of interstate trade as forbidden by the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act of 1890; this contention was sustained by the circuit court of 
appeals at St. Paul in April, 1903, and, upon appeal, by the supreme court in 
March, 1904. Tlie outcome is believed to have prevented the formation of 
other similar companies and to have exercised a salutary effect upon 
financial circles. In 1903 the long standing controversy OA“er the boundary 
line betAA’een Canada and Alaska Avas settled in favour of the United 
States; the same year saAv the establisha ment of a department of 
commerce and labour; and in 1904 occurred at St. Louis a great exposition 
commemoratiA“e of the pui’chase of Louisiana. 


By far the most important act of the administration, hoA Anver, consisted in 
bringing to a head the long meditated plan for an Isthmian canal. After the 


abrogation, as already described, of the Clayton-BulAA’er Treaty of 1850 a 
treaty Avas negotiated Avith Colombia for the right of Avay across the 
Isthmus of Panama; but the Colombian congress refused to ratify it. 
Angered by this refusal, the people of the Isthmus in November, 1903, set 
up the inde- pendent state of Panama; their independence aa‘s at once 
recognized by the president, and a favourable treaty Avas made with the 
ncAv state. By this treaty the United States secured perpetual control oA/er 
a strip ten miles wide across the Isthmus as well as otlier privileges; 
AAdiile in return it agreed to guarantee the independence of Panama and to 
pay 810,000,000 doAAm and 8250,000 yearly after the expiration of nine 
years. The French company’s 
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works and rights on the Isthmus were also bought for $40,000,000 ; and 
further measures were taken for making the canal a reality. 


As election-time drew near it became apparent that Mr. Roosevelt would be 
the republican nominee. Although his independent course had rendered him 
unsatisfactory to many politicians, and although, by insisting upon a 
“square deal” for the negro as well as for the white man, he had aroused a 
storm of criticism in the South, he had nevertheless won the conficAnce of 
the people to a remarkable degree. At the republican convention in Chicago 
in June, he was nominated by acclamation. As nominee for vice-president, 
the convention chose Senator Charles W. Fairbanks of Indiana. In the 
democratic convention at St. Louis in July, & bitter struggle between the 
radical and the conservative elements resulted in a victory for the latter, and 
the nomination of Judge Alton B. Parker of New York,_ and for vice-presi= 
dent, ex-senator Henry Gassaway Davis of West Virginia. The platform 
adopted evaded the silver issue, but upon the news of his nomination Judge 
Parker telegraphed the convention that he considered the gold stand- ard 
irrevocably established. Mr. Roosevelt swept the entire north, as well as 
West Virginia and Missouri, and received one electoral vote in Maryland; of 


the popular vote he received a plurality of 2,512,417 and received 338 
electoral votes against 140 for Parker. 


THE ROOSEVELT ADMINISTRATION’ 


On the 1st of July, 1905, occurred the death of the secretary of state, Mr. 
John Hay, who had gained an eminent position in diplomacy, notabty by 
maintaining the “open door” in China. He was succeeded in the cab- inet 
by Mr. Elihu Root, from 1899 to 1904 secretary of war. In the same summer 
the president induced Russia and Japan to send representatives to a peace 
conference at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, which brought the struggle in 
the far East to an end. The year was made noteworthy m a less honorable 
way by the disclosure of grave scandals in the management of the great life 
insurance companies. 


In his message to Congress of December, 1904, the president recom- 
mended legislation to secure Federal control over great corporations 
carrying on interstate trade, and particularly Federal regulation of freight 
rates to destroy the rebate evil. No legislation on these matters was secured, 
and these recommendations were reiterated in the message of December, 
1905. 


On April 17th, 1906, there were repeated and terrific earthquake shocks 
along the Pacific coast, the maximum severity and mortality _ centering m 
San Francisco and its suburbs. In the city fire broke out imrnediately, was 
carriGd this way and that by the wind, and could be checked neither by the 
utterly inadequate supply of water nor by the ^ liberal use of dyna-mite. In 
the greater part of the city only a few buildings, mostly of mod- ern fire- 
proof, steel-frame construction, were left standing. The lives lost numbered 
hundreds, and shelter, provision, and clothing were for a short time almost 
absolutely lacking ; but owing to the energy displayed by the authorities and 
others, and to the fact that many thousands were trans— ported to 
surrounding towns, free of charge, the suffering was less than might have 
been expected from the severity of the disaster. The work of the War 
Department in the city was admirable and the entire country gave promptly 
and generously. Plans for rebuilding were speedily undertaken. 
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However, as things lay, the nation found itself forced, with this sort of 
constitution, to take up the struggle for its political independence. The 
Greeks of Asia Minor, formerly subjects of the kings of Sardis, had become 
subjects of the Persian kingdom under Cyrus ; the free Hellenes had the 
most varied relations with the latter, and more than once gave him occasion 
to intervene in their affairs. The Persian kingdom, which under Darius no 
longer attempted conquests that were not necessary for the maintenance of 
its own existence, took no advantage of these provocations until the revolt 
of the Greeks of Asia Minor, supported by Athens, made war inevitable. 


After the first attempt had failed Xerxes repeated it on the greatest scale. 
Against the Hellenic nation, whose alien character was everywhere a liin- 
drance in its path, the Orient arose in the east and the west for a decisive 
struggle ; the Phoenician city of Carthage, the great sea power of the west, 
was in alliance with the Persian kingdom. Only the minority of the Hellenes 
joined in the defence ; in the west the princes of Syracuse and Agrigentum, 
in the east Sparta and the Peloponnesian league, Athens, the cities of 
Euboea and a few smaller powers. But in both fields of operation the 
Hellenes won a complete victory ; the Carthaginians were defeated on the 
Himera, in the east Themistocles broke the base of the Persian position by 
destroying their sea power with the Athenian fleet that he had created, and 
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on the battle-field of Platsea the Persian land forces were defeated by the 
superiority of the Greek armies of hoplites. 


Thus the Hellenes had won the leading position in the world. For the 
moment there was no other power that could oppose them by land or sea ; 
the Asiatic kino-never again ventured an attack on Greece. Her absolute 
military superiority was founded upon the national character, the energetic 
public spirit, the voluntary subordination to law and discipline and the 
capacity for conceivino-and realising great political ideas. The Hellenes 
could gain and assert permanently the ascendency over the entire 
Mediterranean world, and impress upon it for all time the stamp of their 
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Chapter XL The United States Since 1865. 


Written for the present work by Frederick Robertson Jones. The Reference 
to Authorities will be found in the footnotes. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES (986-1907 a.d.) 


DISCOVERIES 


986 Bjarni Herjulfson, sailing south from Greenland, sights the coast of 
Vinland, but does not land. 


1000 Leif Erieson discovers Helluland (possibly Newfoundland) ; 
Markland (Nova Scotia) and Vinland (Nantucket). 


1005 Thorvald Erieson coasts along Cape Cod and dies in Boston harbour. 
1007-1009 Thorfinn establishes colony in Vinland. 
1011 Colony destroyed by Indians. 


1492 Columbus lands on Guanahani, one of the Bahama islands; discovers 
Cuba and Hayti, 


and establishes colony in Hayti. 
1493 Columbus on second voyage discovers Lesser Antilles and Jamaica. 


1497 John and perhaps Sebastian Cabot discover Newfoundland and 
explore coast to the 


south. 

1498 Sebastian Cabot sails along the coast from hlaine to Cape Hatteras. 
1500 Cabral discovers Brazil. 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

1501 Gaspar de Cortereal, a Portuguese, discovers the river St. Lawrence. 
1501-1502 Portuguese explore coast from Florida to Cape Cod. 


1502 Last voyage of Columbus. He discovers bay of Honduras, Veragua 
and Porto Bello. 1504 French fishermen on banks of Newfoundland. 


1500 Jean Denys of Honfleur examines and charts gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Spaniards discover Yucatan. 


1507 The name “America” coined by Waldseeniuller from Amerigo 
Vespucci. 


1508 First importation of negroes to Spanish West Indies. 


1513 Juan Ponce de Leon discovers Florida. Vasco Nufiez Balboa discovers 
Pacific Ocean. 


1518 Juan de Grijalva sails along Mexican coast and learns of Aztec 
Empire. 


1519 Alvarez Pineda explores north coast of gulf of Alexieo, and perhaps 
discovers the 


Mississippi. Hernando Cortes invades Mexico, captures Montezuma. 
Returning to the coast he defeats Narvaez and 


1520 returns to Mexico. War with Aztecs. 


1521 Cortes captures city of Mexico and subdues country. 


1522 Bermudas discovered. 


1524 Giovanni da Verrazano sails along the coast from 34° to 50;° N. 
discovering the Hud- son River and Block Island, 
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1625 Estevan Gamez sails along coast 34° to 44° N. Cabeza de Vaca 
reaches the month of the Mississippi. 


1527 John Rut discovers coast of JNIaine. 

1528 Panfllo Narvaez leads unsuccessful expedition to Florida. 
1534 Jacques Cartier explores gulf of St. Lawrence, and 

1535 sails up the St. Lawrence to site of Montreal. 

1536 Cortes discovers Longer California. 

1539 Hernando de Soto leads expedition to Florida. 


1540 Francisco Vasquez de Coronado discovers canon of the Colorado. 
Expedition of Cartier for colonisation of Canada. St. Lawrence river 
explored. 


1542 Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo discovers Cape Mendocino and explores 
Pacific coast to 44° N. Hernando de Soto reaches the Mississippi river, 
explores it to mouth of the Ohio, and is buried in its waters. , . ,, , 


1548 First act of English parliament regarding America. Regulation of 
Newfoundland 


fisheries. t.i ° o 


1562 Admiral Coligny attempts to found a Huguenot colony near Port 
Royal in South 


Carolina. Settlement abandoned. 
1563 John Hawkins brings three hundred slaves to West Indies. 


1564 Rene de Laudonni6re builds Fort Carolina on the St. John’s river in 
Florida. 


1565 Spaniards under Menendez de Aviles massacre garrison of Fort 
Carolina, build forts 


on St. John’s river and at St. Augustine. 


1568 Dominique de Gourgues captures Spanish forts and massacres 
garrisons. 


1576-1577 Martin Frobisher attempts to discover northwest passage. 


1578 Francis Drake reaches west coast in his voyage round the world, and 
claims country between 38° and 42° N. for England, under name of New 
Albion. 


1580 Espejo founds Santa F6, in New Mexico. 
1583 Sir Humphrey Gilbert leads expedition to Newfoundland. 


1584 Sir Walter Raleigh sends expedition under Amadas and Barlow to 
explore coast north 


of Spanish possessions. Landing on the island of Roanoke (Wocokon) they 
take possession in the name of Queen Elizabeth and call the country 
\irginia. 


1585 Sir Richard Grenville leads colony of one hundred and eighty persons 
to Roanoke 


Island; who are removed in 


1586 by Drake. Grenville returns with one hundred and seventeen new 
colonists in 


1587 and founds “ Borough of Raleigh in Virginia.” Virginia Dare, first 
English child, born 


in America. 


1598 French explore Acadia, and 1600 establish colony at Tadousac. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


1602 Bartholomew Gosnold discovers Cape Cod and Buzzard’s Bay, erects 
fort on Cutty— 


hunk (Elizabeth Island). 
1603 Voyage of Samuel Champlain up the St. La\vrence. 


1604 Port Royal (Annapolis) in Nova Scotia founded by the French under 
De Monts. 


Champlain discovers St. John river. 


1606 James I issues patent dividing Virginia into two parts; (1) The First 
colony, embrac- 


ing country from 34° to 41° N., granted to the London Company. (2) The 
Second colony, embracing country from 41° to 45° N., granted to the 
Plymouth Company. 


1607 Foundation of Jamestown, explorations by Captain John Smith. 
Plymouth Company 


sends expedition which builds Fort St. George at mouth of Kennebec river 
in Maine. 


1608 Colonists abandon settlement and return to England. Quebec founded 
by French 


colony under Champlain. 


1609 Henry Hudson coasts from Newfoundland to Chesapeake Bay and 
sails up the Hud- 


son river. Champlain defeats the Mohawks at Ticonderoga. 
1610 English colony in Newfoundland. 


1613 Dutch trading post established on Manhattan Island at the mouth of 
the Hudson or 


North river (so-called to distinguish it from the South or Delaware river). 
French colony of St. Saviour, at Mount Desert on the coast of Maine, 
destroyed by expe- dition from South Virginia under Sir Samuel Argali. 


1614 United New Netherland Company established in Holland. Fort built at 
Manhattan, 


another. Fort Orange, near the present Albany. John Smith explores coast 
from Penobscot to Cape Cod, names district New England. 


1615 Voyage of Adrian Block through Long Island sound (Block Island). 
Change of land— 


tenures in South Virginia. Lake Huron discovered by Champlain. 


1619 First General Assembly in South Virginia. Negro slaves first brought 
to Virginia. 


nationality, provided only that they were united and saw the way to gather 
together all their resources into a single firmly knit great power. 


But the Greeks were not able to meet this first and most urgent demand ; 
though the days of particularism were irrevocably past, the idea which was 
so inseparably bound up with the very nature of Hellenism still exerted a 
powerful influence. As the individual communities were no longer able to 
maintain an independent existence, they gathered about the two powers that 
had gained the leadership, and each of which was striving for supremacy : 
the patriarchal military state of Sparta and the new progressive great power 
of Athens. 


With the victory over the East it had been decided that the individuality of 
Hellenic culture, the intellectual liberty which gives free play to all 
vigorous powers in both material and intellectual life, had asserted itself ; 
the future lay only along this way. Mighty was the advance that in all fields 
carried Greece along with gigantic strides ; after only a few decades the 
time before the Persian wars seemed like a remote and long past antiquity. 


But mighty as were the advancing strides of the nation in trade and industry, 
in wealth and all the luxury of civilisation, in art and science, all these 
attainments finally became factors of political disintegration. They 
furthered the unlimited development of individualism, which in custom and 
law and political life recognises no other rule than its own ego and its 
claims. The ideal world of the time of the sophists and the politics of an 
Alcibiades and a Lysander are the results of this development. 


Athens perceived the political tasks that were set for the Hellenic people 
and ventured an attempt to perform them. They could be accomplished only 
by admitting the new ideas into the programme of democracy, by the 
foundation and extension of sea power, by an aggressive policy which 
aimed more and more at the subjection of the Greek world under the 
hegemony of one city. In consequence all opposing elements were forced 
under the banner of Sparta, which adopted the programme of conservatism 
and particularism, in order to strengthen its resistance, and restrict and, if 
possible, overcome its rival. 


1620 Pilgrims land at Plymouth. John Carver elected governor. 
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1621 Acadia granted to Sir William Alexander under name of Xova Scotia. 
Plymouth 


colony receives new charter. William Bradford elected governor. 


1622 Maine granted to Sir-Ferdinand Gorges and John Mason. Settlements 
at Dover and 


Portsmouth. Indians massacre three hundred and forty-seven colonists in 
Virginia. 1624 Charter of London Company annulled. The king assumes 
control of colony. 


1626 Peter Minuit founds Xew Amsterdam oil Manhattan Island. 
1628 Salem colony established by John Endicott. 


1629 Company of Massachusetts Bay established by charter from crown to 
Salem colony. 


John Mason receives grant of present X”ew Hampshire. English capture 
Quebec. 


1630 John Winthrop appointed governor of Massachusetts Bay Company, 
brings large col-= 


ony to Charlestown. Settlement of Boston. First general court of 
Massachusetts. Sir William Alexander sells Xova Scotia patent to 


Huguenots. 


1632 Maryland granted to Cecilius Calvert, Lord Baltimore. Treaty of St. 
Germain, ceding New France, Acadia, and Canada to France. 


1634 First settlement in Maryland. Roger Williams expelled from Salem for 
heresy. 


1635 French seize trading pok at Penobscot. Death of Champlain. Charter 
of Plymouth 


colony surrendered to the crown. Connecticut colony founded. Settlements 
at Hartford, Saybrook, Windsor, and Wethersfield. 


1636 Roger Williams founds Providence. 
1637 First general court of Connecticut. War with Pequots. 


1638 Colonies of Rhode Island and Xew Haven in Connecticut founded by 
settlers from 


Massachusetts. Harvard College established at Cambridge. Colony of Xew 
Sweden on the Delaware river. 


1639 Union of Connecticut towns for separate government. The 
“Fundamental Orders,” 


the first written constitution in history. Province of Maine established. First 
general assembly in Plymouth colony. 


1641 Montreal settled by French under Maisonneuve. 


1643 Formation of United Colonies of Xew England (Connecticut, Xew 
Haven, Plymouth, 


and Massachusetts Bay). 


1644 Providence and Rhode Island colonies unite under one charter. 
Saybrook joins Con- 


necticut. Indians massacre Virginia colonists. 
1645 Clayborne rebellion in Maryland. 


1646 John Eliot commences missionary labour among Indians at 
Xonantum. Peter Stuyvesant becomes governor of X’ew X’etherlands, and 
claims region from Cape Henlopen to Cape Cod. 


1648 Petition of Rhode Island for admission to union of colonies rejected. 
1649 Grant of land in Virginia to Lord Culpeper. 

1650 Settlement of boundary disputes between Xew Xetherlands and the 
united colonies. 1652 Province of Maine joined to Massachusetts. English 
parliament assumes control of 

Maryland. 

1655 Governor Stuyvesant breaks up colony of Xew Sweden. _ 


1658 Radisson and Groseilliers discover the Upper Mississippi. 


1659 Virginia proclaims Charles IT as king. Persecution of Quakers in Xew 
England. 


1662 Cha’rter of Connecticut granted. New Haven refuses to accept it. Lord 
Baltimore 


confirmed in government of Maryland. 


1663 Grant of Carolina (31° to 36° X.) to earl of Clarendon and associates. 
Charter of 


Rhode Island and Providence plantations. 


1664 New Netherlands granted to duke of York and Albany, including 
eastern Maine and 


islands south of Cape Cod. English capture New Amsterdam; name 
changed to New York. Xew Jersey granted to Lord Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret. Name of Fort Orange changed to Albany. 

1665 Union of Connecticut and Xew Haven. 

1666 French settlement of St. Esprit on south shore of Lake Superior. 

1667 Treaty of Breda. Acadia surrendered to France. 


1668 Marquette founds Sault Sainte Marie. 


1669 Fundamental constitutions of Carolina adopted. Hudson Bay 
Company incorporated. 


1670 Charleston in Carolina founded. Treaty of Madrid settles boundaries 
of English ind 


Spanish possessions. La Salle perhaps visits the Mississippi. 


1673 Marquette and Joliet explore the Mississippi. Dutch recapture New 
York and Xew 


Jersey, but by the peace of 
1674 they are restor’ to the English. 


1675 Conflicts between New York and Connecticut. King Philip’s War 
begins. 


1676 King Philip killed. Indians defeated. Bacon’s rebellion in Virginia. 
Xew Jersey 


divided into East and West Jersey. 
1677 Maine finally united to Massachusetts. 


1678 La Salle explores lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan. 


1680 New Hampshire receives royal charter. Hennepin reaches the 
Mississippi. 


1681 William Penn receives grant of Pennsylvania, and 
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inRS niakGs treaty with Indians. Foundation of Philadelphia. La Salle 
descends the 


1083 the valley Louisiana. First legislative assembly 

ill New York. 

1084 Charter of jMassachusctts forfeited to the crown. 

1086 Sir Edmund Andros appointed governor of New England. 
1687 Andros unsuccessfullv attempts to secure charter of Connecticut. 
1689 Accession of William and Mary. Andros imprisoned. I ormer 
stated. King William’s War begins. 

\m ‘K. .itchceft Willi.™ ..a Cl— 

lege established. 

1693 Renewed conflicts between New York and Connecticut. 
1695 French settlement at Kaskaskia in Illinois. 

1097 King William’s War ended by Peace of Ryswick. 

1699 French settle at Biloxi in Mississippi. 


1700 D’ Iberville claims possession of Mississippi river for trance. 


Death of La Salle, governments rein- 


1701 

1702 

1704 

1705 1700 1708 1710 1713 
1715 

1718 

1722 

1724 

1726 

1728 

1729 1731 1733 
1738 

1740 

1742 

1745 

1748 


1752 


1753 
1754 
1755 
1756 
1757 
1758 
1759 
1760 
1761 
1762 


1763 


1764 
1765 


1766 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Foundation of Yale College. First settlement at Detroit. 
Queen Anne’s War begins. D’ Iberville founds Mobile in Alabama. 


Deerfleld in Massachusetts destroyed by Indians. 


French settle at Vincennes in Indiana. 

French and Spanish invade Carolina. 

Indian massacre at Haverhill in Massachusetts. 

Port Royal captured, name changed to Annapolis. ,4... a 


Peace of Utrecht ends Queen Anne’s War. Boundary between 
Massachusetts and 


Connecticut established. 

Indian war in Carolina. ,, i-j. 

Suppression of buccaneers in West Indies and pirates on the Carolina coast. 
Trading-house erected at Oswego. 

Indian war in New England. 

Treaties with Indians in New England and New York. 

Boundary between Virginia and Carolina established. 

Carolina divided into North and South Cai;olinm 

Settlement of boundary dispute between New Fork and Connecticut. 


James Oglethorpe establishes colony at Savannah in Geoigia (the last of the 
thir 


teen colonies). 
Princeton College founded. 


Oglethorpe besieges St. Augustine. 


Cofoidsts’uiKkr Will“ Pepperell capture Louisburg on Cape Breton 
Island Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle restores Cape Breton to France. Ohio 
Company foimed. 


DispSes’between English and French settlers in Ohio valley. George 
Washington 


WAalhingtol’lerds‘ e^pwSn the Ohio’, but is captured at Fort Necessity. 
Colum— 


Frmmlf/id\InSan \Var begins. Braddock’s defeat at Fort Duquesne. Battle 
of Lake George. French fortify Ticonderoga. 


Montcalm captures forts at Oswego and Niagara. 
Fort William Henry captured, its garrison massacred. . 


Abercrombie defeated at Ticonderoga, Louisburg captured. General Forbe» 
takes Fort Duquesne, which is renamed Pittsburg. ^ ^ 


Wolfe defeats [Montcalm in battle of the Plains of Abraham, Quebec 
Suiiendeis. 


Canada surrenders to the English. 
The YVrits of Assistance in Massachusetts. , . t i-n + 


Expedition against Martinique, English seize French West Indies. Captuie 
of Havana. France cedes Louisiana and New Orleans to bpain. 


Peace of Paris. France cedes to England Nova Scotia, Canada, and all 
possessions cast of Mississippi river except New Orleans. Spain cedes 
Honda to Englan . 


Pari’ iamTnt^pTs^ses°t™ Act. Massachusetts resolves not to use British 
manu— 


Pa^tge^of the Stamp Act. Colonial congress at New York. Declaration of 
Rights adopted. Stamp riot in Boston and New York. 


Repeal of the Stamp Act. 
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1767 Parliament imposes duties on imports to tlie colonies, commissioners 
for America. 


creates custom house and 


1768 Eno-lish troops sent to Boston. First settlement in Tennessee. 


1770 


1771 


1772 


1773 


The Boston massacre. 


1774 


The conflict was inevitable, though both sides were reluctant to enter upon 
it ; twenty years after the battle of Salamis it broke out. The fact that Athens 
was trying at the same time to continue the war against Persia and wrest 
Cyprus and Egypt from it gave her opponents the advantage ; she had far 
overestimated her strength. After a struggle of eleven years (460-449 B.C.) 
Athens found herself compelled to make peace with Persia and free the 
Greek mainland, only retaining absolute control over the sea. 


Under the rule of Pericles she consolidated her power, and the ideals that 
lived in her were embodied in splendid creations. She proved herself equal, 
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in spite of all internal instability and crises, to a second attack of her Greek 
opponents (431-421 B.C.). But it again became evident that the radical 
democracy, which was now at the helm, had no grasp of the realities of the 
political situation ; for the second time it stretched out its hand for the 
hegemony over all Hellas, in unnatural alliance with Alcibiades, the 
conscienceless, ambitious man who was aiming at the crown of Athens and 
Hellas. 


Mighty indeed was the plan to subdue the Western world, Sicily first of all ; 
then with doubled power first to crush the opponents at home and then gain 
the supremacy over the whole Mediterranean world. But what a united 
Hellas might have accomplished was far beyond the resources of Athens, 
even if the democrats had not overthrown their dangerous ally at the first 
opportunity, and thus lamed the undertaking at the outset. 


The catastrophe of the Athenians before Syracuse (413 B.C.) is the turning- 
point of Greek history. All the opponents of Athens united, and the Persian 
king, who saw that the hour had come to regain his former power without a 
struggle, made an alliance with them. Only through his subsidies was it 
possible for Sparta and her allies to reduce Athens — until she lay prostrate. 
And the gain fell to Persia alone, however feeble the kingdom had 
meanwhile become internally. Sparta, after overthrowing the despotism of 
Lysander, made an honest attempt to reorganise the Greek world after the 


1775 
1776 
1777 


1778 


The Boston Tea-party. 


First conti-Militia or- 


1770 
1780 
1781 
1782 


1783 


1784 


1787 


1788 


1789 


1790 
1701 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1700 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 


1800 


Parliament removes duties on all imports hut tea. 
Insurrection in North Carolina. 

Destruction of the Oaspee. 

Virginia assembly appoints committee on correspondence. 
Daniel Boone settles in Kentucky. 


Boston Port Bill. General Gage appointed governor of :\Iassachusetts. 
nental congress at Philadelphia adopts “the American association. 


<ranised in Massachusetts. . , ttt i 


Battles of Lexington and Concord. Continental congress appoints George 
Washin/oii eommander-in-chief of provincial forces. Battle of Bunker Hill. 
Siege of Boston. Georgia ioins the other colonies. Montgomery captures 
Montreal, besieges Quebec. English surrender Boston. Declaration of 
Independence adopted. Battles of Long Island and White Plains. 
Washington retreats to Pennsylvania. Battle of Iren— 


Expedition of Burgoyne. Battle of Bennington. Burgoyne defeated at 
Stillwater, near Saratoga, surrenders his entire force to General Gates. 
Colonists defeated at Brandywine and Germantown. Congress adopts 
articles of confederation as the United States of America.” Washington at 
Valley Forge._.,, cC 


France recognises independence of the United States. Parliament renounces 
light o taxation except for regulation of trade, and unsuccessfully negotiates 
for the sub- mission of the colonies. English evacuate Philadelphia, are 
defeated at Monmouth. Count d’Estaing arrives with French fleet and four 
thousand troops. Massacre.? of Wyoming and Cherry Valley. English 
capture Savannah. John Paul Jones de~ stroys many English ships and 
surprises White Haven.. ^, 


Anthony Wayne surprises and storms Stony Point. Vest Point fortified. John 
Paul Jones wins naval battle off English coast. _ ,., r. 


English capture Charleston and subjugate South Carolina. Battle of 
Camden. Gen- eral Rochambeau arrives with six thousand French troops. 
Treason_ of _ Benedict Arnold. Execution of AncliA. English defeated at 
King’s Mountain in North Carolina. Abolition of slavery in Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania. 


Battles of Cowpens, Guilford Court House, and Eiitaw Springs. English 
retreat to Charleston. Cornwallis surrenders at Yorktown in Virginia. 


English evacuate Savannah and Charleston. Preliminary articles of peace 
signed at Pfitris. 


Independence of the United States recognised by Holland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Spam and Russia. Treaty of Paris recognises the independence 


and establishes the boundaries of the United States. English evacuate New 
Voik. 


Temporary organisation of western territory. 


Shays’s rebellion. Convention at Philadelphia formulates and adopts the 
constitu- tion. Congress passes ordinance for the government of the 
Northivest lerritory 


(slavery forbidden). ..., ,, 


All the states, except Rhode Island and North Carolina, accept the 
constitution. George Washington unanimously elected President. First 
congress meets at ^e^v York. Ten amendments to the constitution submitted 
to the states. North Caro- lina accepts the constitution. , i j -4, 


Rhode Island accepts the constitution. District of Columoia established, city 
Washington laid out. Indian “Va‘ in Aiorthwest Territoi’y. Death of 
Franklin. Vermont admitted as fourteenth state. ,, , ,, j 


United States Bank and mint established at Philadelphia. Kentucky 
admitted fifteenth state. Washington reelected president. 


Fugitive Slave Act..\miji 


Neutrality Act. Whiskey insurrection in Pennsylvania. Jays Treaty 
concluded 


with England. .... 
Treaty with Spain secures free navigation of the Mississippi. 
Tennessee admitted as sixteenth state. 


John Adams, second President. War with France begins. Alien and Sedition 
laws. Eleventh amendment to the constitution adopted. Navy department 
organised. 


Death of Washington. Naval warfare with France. 


Congress meets at Washington for the first time. 


of 


as 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


1801 Thomas Jefferson, third president. 


1802 Ohio admitted as seventeenth state. 
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1803 The Louisiana Purchase more than doubles original area of the United 
States. 


1804 Tripolitan War. Bombardment of Tripoli. Twelfth amendment to the 
constitution 


adopted. 


1805 Thomas Jefferson reelected president. 


1806 War between England and Prance injures American commerce. Berlin 
and Milan 


d.GCrG6S« 


1807 English ship Leopard fires on frigate Chesapeake and reclaims alleged 
deserters. 


Embargo dcclarGd. Aaron Burr tried for treason and acc/uitted. Eobert 
rulton successfully navigates steamboat Clev7no7it. 


1808 Congress prohibits importation of slaves. 
1809 James Madison, fourth president. 
1810 Non-importation act revived as to Great Britain. . , ^ E tt 


1812 Louisiana admitted as eighteenth state. War declared against Great 
Britain. Un~ 


successful invasion of Canada. American navy victorious in many combats. 


1813 Battle of Lake Erie. English blockade Atlantic ports. James Madison 
reelected 


president. tt-i,- 4. 


1814 Americans win battles of Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane. British capture 
\ ashington 


and burn public buildings, but are defeated at Lake Champlain and at New 
Orleans. Treaty of Ghent ends war, but leaves all questions unsettled. The 
Hartford Cona 


vention. 


1815 Treaty with Algiers. , , 


1816 Second United States Bank chartered for twenty years. Indiana 
admitted as nine- 


teenth state.,,,C4°¢1 


1817 James Monroe, fifth president. Mississippi admitted as twentieth state. 
Seminole 


War begins. . ri 


1818 Illinois admitted as twenty-first state. Pensions granted to survivors of 
Kevolu— 


tionary War. ° 


1819 Treaty with Spain. The United States secures all of Florida and gives 
up all claim 


to Texas. Alabama admitted as twenty-second state. 


1820 Maine admitted as twenty-third state. Missouri Compromise adopted. 
Monroe re~ 


elected president. 
1821 Missouri admitted as twenty-fourth state. 
1823 The Monroe Doctrine enunciated. ° 


1825 John Quincy Adams, sixth president. Erie Canal completed. The first 
railroad in 


America built. 


1828 Congress passes the “ Tariff of Abominations.” 


1829 Andrew Jackson seventh president. Inauguration of the “ spoils 
system.” General 


protest in the southern states against the tariff laws. 


1830 Great debate in the senate upon states-rights between Webster and 
Ilayiie. 


1831 Organisation of the abolitionists. Settlement of the French claims. 


1832 Congress passes new tariff act. Nullification ordinance adopted in 
South Carolina. 


President Jackson issues the Nullification Proclamation, refuting states- 
rights doc~ 


trine. 
1833 Compromise tariff enacted. 
1835 Second war with Seminole Indians begins. 


1836 Arkansas admitted as twenty-fifth state. Texas declares its 
indejiendence of Mexico. 


1837 Martin Van Buren, eighth president. Michigan admitted as twenty- 
sixtli state. 


Great financial crisis. Rebellion in Canada. American steamer Caroline 
burned. 1838-1839 Congress passes the Gag Resolutions against slavery 
legislation. 


1840 United States treasury and sub-treasuries established. 


1841 William Henry Harrison, ninth president. Upon his death (April 4th) 
John Tyler 


vice-president, succeeds as tenth president. 


1842 Webster-Ashburton Treaty settles northeastern boundary question with 
Great Bri- 


tain. Dorr’s rebellion in Rhode Island. 


1844 Samuel F. B. Morse builds experimental telegraph line between 
Washington and 


Baltimore. 


1845 James K. Polk, eleventh president. Florida admitted as twenty-seventh 
state. 


Texas annexed to United States and admitted as twenty-eighth state. 


1846 The Oregon Treaty with Great Britain fixes northwestern boundary. 
Iowa ad~ 


mitted as twenty-ninth state. War with Mexico begins. General Zachary 
Taylor invades Mexico, wins battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, 
and captures Monterey. 


1847 General Winfield Scott captures Vera Cruz, wins battles of Cerro 
Gordo and Churubusco, captures fortress of Chapultepec and enters city of 
Alexico. Gold discovered in California. . 


1848 By the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, Mexico gives up Texas and 
cedes to the United 


States New l\Ilexico and Upper California (about 522,000 square miles). 
Wisconsin admitted as thirtieth state. Organisation of Free Soil party. 
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18AQ Zacharv Tavlor, twelfth president, dies (July, 1850), 


iSo and is ^uccelded by Millard Fillmore, vice-president, as thirteenth 
president Cali- fornia admitted as thirty-first state. Fugitive Slave Law 
passed. Clayton-Buh-ver 


Treatv with Great Britain. ,r°ia 


FrankUn Pierce, fourteenth president. Gadsden Purchase establishes 
hAxican bound— 


1853 Fra^ forty-five thousand square miles to the United States. Rise of 
Know 


1854 Commodoi-e*^Perry negotiates treaty with Japan. Reciprocity treaty 
with Great 


Britain. Congress passes Kansas-Nebraska Bill. _ The Ostend Manifesto. 
iSt5 1856 “Border-ruffian” troubles in Kansas. Republican party organised. 


1857 James Buchanan, fifteenth president. The Dred-Scott decision. Great 
financial panic. 1^8 Minnesota admitted as thirty-second state. First 
Atlantic cable laid, but proves a 


1859 Oregon’^adm^tted as thirty-third state. John Brown seizes arsenal at 
Harper’s Ferry, 


18G0 The^re^pubiicairparty having been successful in the presidential 
election, South Caro- lina secedes from the Union, followed early in. . 


conservative programme, and to fulfil the task laid upon the nation in the 
contest with Persia. But she only furnished her opponents at home, and 
particularism, which now immediately turned against its former ally, an 
occasion for a fresh uprising, which Sparta could master only by forming a 
new alliance with Persia. After the peace of 386 the king of Asia utters the 
decisive word even in the affairs of the Greek mother-country. 


Here dissolution is going rapidly forward. Every power that has once more 
for a short time possessed some importance in Greece succumbs to it in turn 
; first Sparta, then Thebes and Athens. The attempts to establish permanent 
and assured conditions by local unions in small districts, as in Chalcidice 
under Olynthus, in Boeotia and Arcadia, were never able to hold out more 
than a short time. It was useless to look longer for the fulfilment of the 
national destiny. Feeble as the Persian kingdom was internally, every revolt 
against it, to say nothing of an attempt to make conquests and acquire a new 
field of colonisation in Asia, — the programme that Isocrates repeatedly 
urged upon the nation, — was made impossible by internal strife. Prosperity 
was ruined, the energy of the nation was exhausted in the wild feuds of 
brigands, the most desolate conditions prevailed in all communities. Greek 
history ends in chaos, in a hopeless struggle of all against all. 


In this same period, to be sure, the positive, constructive criticism of 
Socrates and his school rose in opposition to the negative tendencies of 
sophistry ; and made the attempt to put an end to the political misery, to 
create by a proper education the true citizen who looks only to the common 
welfare in place of the ignorant citizen of the existing states, who was 
governed only by self-interest. These efforts resulted in the development of 
science and the preservation for all future time of the higliest achievements 
of the intellectual life of Hellas, but they could not produce an internal 
transformation of men and states, whose earthly life does not lie within the 
sphere of the problems of theoretical perception, but in that of the problems 
of will and power. So at the same time that Greek culture has reached the 
highest point of its development, prepared to become tlie culture of the 
world, the Greek nation is condemned to complete impotence. 
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1861 by Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Texas, Virginia, \ennesseeAand Arkansas. Confederate States of America, 
organised at Mont comerv Alabama, and Jefferson Davis elected president. 
Abraham _ Lincoln in-fumirJted as sixteenth president. Siege and capture 
of Fort Sumter in Charleston lipvbnnr Call for seventy-five thousand 
volunteers. Riots in Baltimoie. Great CmLLt. States as belligerents. Battle 
of Bull Ran. George B McClellan appointed commander of Army of 
Potomac._ Capture and release o Mason and Slidell {Tre/it affair). Kansas 
admitted as thirty-fourth st/e. 


186-’ General U. S. Grant captures forts Henry and Donelson in Tennessee. 
Mo7iito! md Merrimac. Battle of Shiloh. Capture of New Orleans. 
McClellan fails in the Pen-infuhir campaign after seven days’ battle before 
Richmond. Second battle of Bull Run Confederate army under General 
Robert E. Lee invades Maryland, but retreat.4 after battle of Antietam. 
McClellan superseded by Burnside, who suflters severe defeat at 
Fredericksburg, and is succeeded m _ 


1863 bv General Joseph Hooker. President Lincoln _ issues Emancipation 
Pioclamation. 


‘Hooker is defeated at Chancellorsville, and is succeeded by General 
George G. Meade Lee again invades the North, but is defeated at 
Gettysburg. Clenera Grant captures Vicksburg and opens the Mississippi; is 
made commander of the Spartment of the Missis’sippi, and defeats the 
Confederates at Lookout Mountain and Alissionary Ridge. West Virginia 
admitted as Hiirty-fifth state. 


1864 Graticomes Lmmfnder-in-chief, fights battles of\he Wilderness 
Spottsylvanm 


and Cold Harbor, and begins siege of Petersburg. Sheridan defeats Early in 
She andoah valley. General William T. Sherman, commanding department 
of the Mississippi, begins the march to the sea, captures Atlanta and 
Savannah. Jhoma defeats Hood at Nashville. The Kearsarge sinks the 
Confederate stumer Ala bama off Cherbourg, France, and Admiral 
Farragut_ captures Mobile. Nevada ad~ mitted as thirty-sixth state. Lincoln 
reelected president. . ° -k 


1865 Fort FLhS captured by General Terry. Battle of Five Forks compels 
evacuation by 


Confederates of Petersburg and Richmond. General Lee surrenders at 
Appomattox Court House. Assassination of Lincoln (April 14th). Andrew 
Johnson, \ice-president, succeeds as seventeenth president. Last 
Confederate amy surrendeis. Proclamation of amnesty. Thirteenth 
amendment to the constitution adopted. Freedmen’s bureau established. 


p«r=l.a»e<l from Bus™. Nebraska 

1368 Im“pe™hmAtL”“*\(Aa‘4 Jolmson. Foarteeiitli ameiidmeat to the 
constitution adopted. , -p °i,, 

1869 Ulysses S. Grant, eighteenth president Black Friday. Comrress 


1870 Fifteenth amendment to the constitution adopted. The Ku-Klux-Klan. 
Congress 


1871 CiviT service lommission authorised by congress. Treaty of 
Washington with Great 


Britain provides for settlement of Oregon boundary, the fishery disputes, 
and of the Alabama claims. Chicago fire. 


1872 Credit Mobilier scandals. The Virgimus incident. , j. 


1873 Smercial crisis. Coinage Act (the “crime of 1873”). Reconstruction 
troubles in 


the South Avhich in 


1876 CentennraTexMbition at Philadelphia. Indian War, destruction of 
General 


command. Colorado admitted as thirty-eighth state. The result of the 
presidential election being in doubt, congress appoints an electoral 
commission, which in 
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1877 declares the republican candidates elected. Rutherford B, Hayes, 
nineteenth presi- 


dent. Troops withdrawn from the southern states. The ” solid South ” an 
accom- plished fact. Progress of civil service reform. Great railroad strikes 
and riots. 


1878 Greenback party organised. Congress passes Bland-Allison Bill. 


1879 Resumption of specte payments. Xegro exodus from the southern 
states. 


1881 James A. Garfield, twentieth president. Star route frauds. Congress 
passes anti7 polygamy and anti-Chinese bills. Garfield assassinated and 
succeeded by Chester A. Arthur, vice-president, as twenty-first president. 


188.3 Civil Service Reform Bill enacted. 

1885 Grover Cleveland, twenty-second president. 
188G Congress regulates succession to the presidency. 
1887 Interstate Commerce Act. Electoral Count Bill. 
1888 Chinese immigration prohibited. 


1889 Benjamin Harrison, twenty-third president. Pan-American congress at 
Washington. 


Dispute with Germany over Samoan Islands. North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Mon- tana, and Washington admitted as states. 


1890 McKinley Tariff Bill passes congress. Behring Sea troubles with Great 
Britain. 


Idaho and Wyoming admitted as states. 


1891 Italian minister recalled on account of lynchings at New Orleans. 
American sea 


men slain at Valparaiso. Chile. Behring Sea troubles referred to arbitration. 
Labour disturbances at Homestead, Pennsylvania. 


1892 Hawaiian Islands apply for annexation. 


1893 Grover Cleveland, twenty-fourth president. Hawaiian Treaty 
withdrawn. Income 


tax declared unconstitutional. C-ommcercial panic. World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. 


1894 Wilson tariff enacted. Bonds issued to maintain gold reserve. Treaties 
with China 


and .lapan. United States troops quell riot at Chicago. 


1895 Silver legislation vetoed. Venezuela message. Discovery of gold in 
Alaska. 


1896 L*tah admitted as forty-fifth state. 
1897 William McKinley, twenty-fifth president. 


1898 Battleship Maine blown up in Havana harbour. Congress appropriates 
$.50,000,000 


for national defence. War declared with Spain. Blockade of Cuban ports. 
Com- modore George Dewey destroys Spanish fleet in the harbour of 
Manila, in Philippine Islands. United States troops land near Santiago in 
Cuba. Battles of Las Gtuisi-mas, E] Caney, and San Juan Hill. Spanish fleet 
attempts to escape from Santiago, but is entirely destroyed. Santiago 


surrenders. United States troops occupy Porto Rico. Capture of Manila. 
Treaty of Paris cedes Spanish V est Indies, Guam, and the Philippines to the 
United States. Military govemment established in Cuba. Annexation of 
Hawaii. 


1899 Insurrection in the Philippines. Philippines Commission appointed. 
Cuba reorganised. 


Enormous growth of the trusts. Continued insurrection in the Philippines. 


1900 Constitutional convention in Cuba. McKinley reelected president. 
Boxer V ar in 


China. 
TWENTIETH CENTUIRY 


1901 President McKinley assassinated, succeeded by Theodore Roosevelt, 
vice-president, as 


twenty-sixth president. Civil government established in the Philippines. 
Capture of Aguinaldo. Hay-Pauncefote Treaty settles Isthmian canal 
question. 


1902 Republic of Cuba established. L’nited States troops withdrawn. 
Congress authorises 


purchase of Panama canal. Reciprocity Treaty with Cuba. Coal miners’ 
strike in Pennsylvania. 


1903 Alaskan boundary tribunal grants claims of Lmited States. Treaty with 
republic of 


Panama. 


1904 Panama canal purchased. Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis. 
Theodore 


Roosevelt elected president for the term 1905-1909. 


1905 Death of Secretary Hay. Scandals in management of insurance 
companies. 


1906 Que.stion of the regulation of railway rates. Earthquake and fire at 
San Francisco. 


Exclusion of Japanese children from Californian schools. 


1907 Intervention of the Federal authorities in the Californian School 
di.spute. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO 


EARLY HISTORY OF MEXICO 


If a traveller, landing on that part of the coast of the [Mexican gulf v here 
Cortes and his Spaniards landed, ivere to proceed Mestvard, across 
t\e/continent, he would pass successively through three regions or 
climates. F s , he would pass through the tierra caliente, or hot region 
chstmgmshed b} a featurerof the ti-opics-their luxuriant vegetation, their 
oecasiona */andv deserts and their unhealtliiness at particular seasons. Aftei 
sixt} miles/of travel through this tierra cahente, he would enter the hma 
templada, or temperate region, where the products of the soil are such as 
belong to t most eenial European countries. Ascending through it, the 
travellei at laA leaves\wheat-fields beneath him, and plmiges into forests of 
pine, indicating his entrance into the tierra fria, or cold region, where the 
sleety blasts fron ftrmountains penetrate tlie very bones. This fna “ons 


summits of part of the great mountain range of the Andes, vhicli tra ernes 
the whole American continent. Fortimately, however, at this point the 


Andes do not attain their greatest elevation ;?’’“l|/®hevTere 


other parts of their range, m a huge perpendiculai v ail oi ndge th e 
flatten and widen out, so as to constitute a vast plateau, oi table ‘ancl,’ - 
orseven thousand feet above the level of the sea. . On this immense sheet of 


table-land, stretching for hundreds of miles, the .j,;!® 


ivithin the tronics eniov a climate equal to that of the south ol Italy, unite h r 
pr/in ity to thl extremes both of heat and cold enab cs them to pro~ cure 
without much labour, the luxuries of many lands. Across the table-= land’ 
there stretches, from east to west, a chain of volcanic peaks, some of which 
are of immense height and covered perpetually with snov . 


This table-laud was called by the ancient :Mexicans the plain of Anahuac. 
Near its centre is a valley of an oval form, about two hundred miles m cii- 
cSerence, surrounded by a rampart of porphjritic rock, and overspread 
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for about a tenth part of its surface by five distinct lakes or sheets of water. 
This is the celebrated valley of Mexico— called a valley only by 
comparison with the momitains which surroimd it, for it is seven thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. Round the margins of the five lakes once 
stood numerous cities, the relics of which are yet visible ; and on an islet in 
the middle of the largest lake stood the great city of Mexico, or 
Jenochtitlan, the capital of the empire which the Spaniards were now 
invading, and the residence of the Mexican emperor, Montezuma. 


The origin of the Mexicans is a question of great obscurity — a part of the 
more extensive question of the manner in which America was peopled. 
According to the highly discrepant theories of the authonties on the subject, 
the plains of Anahuac were overrun, previous to the discovery of America, 
by several successive races from the northwest [or, as some assert, the 
south- west] of the continent. Thus, in the thirteenth century the great 
table land of Central America was inhabited by a number of races and 
subraces, all originally of the same stock, but differing from each other 
greatly in char- acter and degree of civilisation, and engaged in mutual 


hostilities. The cities of these different races were scattered over the 
plateau, principally in the neighbourhood of the five lakes. Tezcuco, on the 
eastern bank of the greatest of the lakes, was the capital of the Acolhuans; 
and the city of Tenochtitlan, or Mexico, situated on an island in the same 
lake, was the capital of the Aztecs. 


In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the dominant race in the plains of 
Anahuac was the Acolhuans, or Tezcucans, represented as a people of mild 
and polished manners, skilled in the elegant arts, and possessing literary 
habits and tastes — the Athenians, if we may so call them, of the New 
World. The most celebrated of the Tezcucan sovereigns was 
Nezahualcoyotl, who reigned early in the fifteenth century. By this prince a 
revolution was effected in the political state of the valley of Anahuac. He 
procured the formation of a confederacy between Tezcuco and the two 
neighbouring friendly cities of Mexico and Tlacopan, by which they bound 
themselves severally to assist each other when attacked, and to carry on 
wars conjointly. In this strange alliance Tezcuco was the principal member, 
as being confessedly the most powerful state; Mexico stood next; and lastly, 
Tlacopan, as being inferior to the other two. 


Nezahualcoyotl died in 1440, and was succeeded on the Tezcucan throne by 
his son Nezahualpilli. During his reign the Tezcucans fell from their 
position as the first member of the triple confederacy which his father had 
formed, and gave place to the Aztecs, or Mexicans. These Aztecs had been 
gradually growing in consequence since their first arrival in the valley. 
Decidedly inferior to the Tezcucans in culture, and professing a much more 
bloody and impure worship, they excelled them in certain quahties, and 
possessed, on the whole, a firmer and more compact character. If the Tez- 
cucans were the Greeks, the Aztecs were the Romans of the New World. 
Under a series of able princes they had increased in importance, till now, in 
the reign of Nezahualpilli, they were the rivals of their allies, the Tezcucans, 
for the sovereignty of Anahuac. 


In the year 1502 a vacancy occurred in the throne of Tenochtitlan, or 
Mexico. The election fell on Montezuma II, the nephew of the deceased 
monarch, a young man who had already distinguished himself as a soldier 
and a priest or sage, and who was noted, as his name — Montezuma 


For the development in the West, different as was its course, led to no other 
result. In the fifth century Greece controlled almost all Sicily except the 
western point, the whole south of Italy up to Tarentum, Elea and Posidonia 
and the coast of Campania. Nowhere was an enemy to be seen that raif’ht 
have become dangerous. The Carthaginians were repulsed, and the ”power 
of the Etruscans, who in the sixth century had striven for the hegemony in 
Italy, decayed, partly from internal weakness, partly in consequence of the 
revolt of their subjects, especially the Romans and the Sabines. The 
Cumceans under Aristodemus with the Sabines as their allies defeated 
Aruns, the son of Porsena of Clusium, at Aricia about 500 B.C., and in the 
year 474 the Etruscan sea power suffered defeat at Cumse from the fleet of 
Hiero of Syracuse. 


The cities of western Greece stood then as if founded for all eternity ; they 
were adorned with splendid buildings, the gayest and most luxurious life 
developed in their streets ; and they had leisure enough, after the Greek 
manner, to dissipate their energies, which were not claimed by external 
enemies, in internal strife and in struggles for the hegemony. Only the bold 
attempts which Phocrea made in the sixth century to turn the western basin 
of the Mediterranean likewise into a Greek sea, to get a firm footing in 
Corsica and southern Spain, had succumbed to the resistance of the 
Carthaginians, who were in alliance with the Etruscans. Only in the north, 
on the coast of Liguria from the Alps to the Pyrenees, Massalia maintained 
its independence. Southern Spain, Gades, and the coast of the land of 
Tarshish (Tartessus) were occupied by the Carthaginians about the middle 
of the fifth century ; and the Greeks and all foreign mariners in general 
were cut off from the navigation of the ocean, as well as from the coasts of 
North Africa and Sardinia. 


In the fourth century the political situation is totally changed in both east 
and west. The Greeks are reduced to the defensive and lose one position 
after the other. A few years after the destruction of the Athenian expedition 
the Carthaginians stretched out their hands for Sicily ; in the years 409 and 
406 they take and destroy Selinus, Himera, and Agrigentum ; in the wars of 
the following years every other Greek city of the island except Syracuse 
was temporarily occupied and plundered by them. 


(sorrowful man) — implied, for a certain gravity and sad severity of 
manner. The first years of Montezuma’s reign were spent in war. Carr5dng 
his victorious arms as far as Nicaragua and Honduras in the south, and to 
the shores of the 
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Mexican gulf in the east, he extended the sovereignty of the triple 
confederacy, of which he was a member, over an immense extent of 
territory. Distant provinces he compelled to pay him tribute, and the wealth 
of Anahuac flowed from all directions towards the valley of Mexico. 
Haughty and severe m his disposition, and magnificent in his tastes, he 
ruled like an oriental despot over the provinces which he had conquered ; 
and the least attempt at rebellion was fearfully punished, captives being 
dragged in hundreds to the capital to be slaughtered on the stone of human 
sacrifice m the great war temple. Nor did Montezuma’s own natural-born 
subjects stand Jess m dread of him. Wise liberal, and even generous in his 
government, his inflexible and relentless iustice and his lordly notions of 
his own dignity, made him an object less of affection than of awe and 
reverence. In his presence his nobles spoke m whispers; in his palace he 
was served with a slavish homage; and when he appeared in public his 
subjects veiled their faces as unworthy to gaze upon his person The death of 
Nezahualpilli, m 1516, made him absolute sover- eign in Anahuac. On the 
death of that king, two of his sons, Cacama and Ixtlilxochitl, contended for 
the throne of Tezcuco. Montezuma sided with Cacama ; and the dispute was 
at length ended, by compromise between the two brothers, by which the 
kingdom was divided into two parts Cacama obtaining the southern half 
with the city of Tezcuco, and Ixtlilxochitl the 


A°AThus at tiie period of the arrival of the Spaniards, Montezuma was abso7 
lute sovereign of nearly the whole of that portam of Central America which 
lies between the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean— the kings of 
Tezcuco and Tlacopan being nominally his confederates and counselors, 
according to the ancient treaty of alliance between the three states, but m 
reality his dependents.’ 


THE COMING OF THE SPANIARDS 


Hitherto the Spaniards had done little more than to enlarge their discov- 
eries upon the continent of America; they had visited most of the islands m 
the Gulf of Mexico and off the coast of the mainland, and had discovered 
the great Southern Ocean, which opened extensive prospects and 
unbounded 


expectations in that quarter. ,iiiu 


But although the settlements at Hispaniola and Cuba had become con- 
siderably flourishing and important, and afforded great facilities for 
enterpri/s on the continent, no colony had been maintained there, except the 
feeble and languishing one at Darien, and nothing had been attempted 
towards the conquest of the extensive country which had been discovered. 
The ferocity and courage of the natives, with the other obstacles attending 
such an enter- prise had discouraged the adventurers who had explored the 
continent, and thev returned contented with the discoveries they had made, 
and the taking possession of the country, without attempting to maintain 
any foothold m it. TTis was the state of Spanish affairs in America m the 
year 1518, twenty-six vears after the discovery of the country by Columbus. 
But at this period a new era commenced, and the astonishing genius and 
almost incredible exer-— tions of one man conquered a powerful and 
populous nation, “Uich, compared with those tribes with which the 
Spaniards had hitherto been acquainted, 


‘Besides the ordinary sacrifice, in which the victim’s heart was cut out and 
laid on the altar, there wa^ a gladiatorial sacrifice, where the victim 
contended with a succession of war~ riors before being offered up. 
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were a civilised people, understanding the arts of life, and were settled in 
towns, villages, and even large and populous cities. 


Intelligence of the important discoveries made by Grijalva was no sooner 
communicated to ^“elasquez, than, prompted by ambition, he conceived the 
plan of fitting out a large armament for the conquest and occupation of the 
country ; and so great was his ardour that, without waiting for the authority 
of his sovereign or the return of Grijalva, the expedition was prepared and 
ready to sail about the time the latter entered the port of Santiago de Cuba. 
Velasquez was ambitious of the glory which he expected would attend the 
expedition, yet, being sensible that he had neither the courage nor capacity 
to command it himself, he w’as greatly embarrassed in selecting a person 
who suited his views ; as he wanted a man of sufficient courage, talents, and 
experience to command, but who at the same time would be a passive 
instru- ment in his hands. At length two of the secretaries of Velasquez 
recom- mended Hernando Cortes as a man suitable for his purpose ; and, 
happily for his country but fatally for himself, he immediately fell in with 
the proposition. Cortes was one of the adventurers who came out to 
Hispaniola in the year 1504, when the island was under the governorship of 
Ovando, who was a kinsman of his; from which circumstance he was 
immediately employed in several lucrative and honourable stations ; but not 
being satisfied with these, he accompanied Velasquez in his expedition to 
Cuba, and distinguished him- self in its conquest. 


So great and unremitted were his exertions in forwarding the expedition that 
he sailed from Santiago de Cuba on the 18th day of November, in the year 


1518, a short time after he received his commission. Velasquez, who had 
been jealous of Cortes before he sailed, was confirmed in his suspicions of 
his fidelity as soon as he was no longer in his power, and immediately 
despatched orders to Trinidad to deprive him of his commission. But he had 
already acquired the confidence of his officers and men in such a degree as 
to be able to intimidate the chief magistrate of the place and depart without 
molestation. Velasquez, irritated and mortified at the failure of his first 
attempt to deprive Cortes of his commission, despatched a confidential 
friend to this place, with peremptory orders to Pedro Barba, his lieutenant- 
governor in that colony, instantly to arrest Cortes and send him, under a 
strong guard, a prisoner to Santiago, and to countermand the sailing of the 
fleet. Cortes having obtained information of the designs of Velasquez before 
his messenger arrived, immediately took measures to counteract them. 


The fleet consisted of eleven vessels, one of a hundred tons, three of sev- 
enty or eighty, and the residue small open barks. There were on board five 
hundred and eight soldiers and one hundred and nine seamen and artifi- 
cers, making in all six hundred and seventeen men. A part of the men had 
firearms, the rest crossbows, sw’ ords, and spears. They had only sixteen 
horses, and ten small field-pieces. With this force Cortes was about to com~ 
mence war, with a view of conquest, upon a nation whose dominions were 
more extensive than all the kingdoms subject to the Spanish crown, and 
which was filled with people considerably advanced in civilisation. 
Although this expedition was undertaken for the purpose of aggression, and 
for plunder and conquest, upon the Spanish standards a large cross was 
displayed, with this inscription, “ Let us follow the cross, for under this sign 
we shall conciuer ! ” 


The expedition touched at the several places which had been visited by 
Grijalva, and continued its course to the westward until it arrived at Sair 
Juan de Ulua, where a large canoe filled with people, two of whom 
appeared to be persons of distinction, approached the fleet with signs of 
friendship, 
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and came on board without any symptoms of fear or distrust. By means of a 
female Indian, who had previously been taken on board and was after= 
wards known by the name of Donna Marina, and who understood the 
Aztec, or Mexican, language, Cortes ascertained that the two persons of 
distinction were deputies despatched by the two governors of the province, 
and that they acknowledged the authority of a great monarch, whom they 
called ]\lontezuma, who was sovereign of the whole country; and that they 
were sent to inquire what his object was in visiting their shores, and to oner 
him any assistance he might stand in need of in order to continue his 
voyage. Cortes informed them that he had visited their country with no 
other than the most friendly intentions, and for an object of very great 
importance to 


their king and country. .ij. 
The next morning, without waiting an answer, the Spaniards landed , and 


the natives, like the man who warmed the frozen snake, which reviving, bit 
his child to death, assisted them with great alacrity, little suspecting that 
they were introducing into their peaceful borders the invaders and 
despoilers of TheTr couX. In the course of the day Teutile and Pilpatoe, the 
two gov- ernors of the province, entered the camp of Cortes with a 
numerous letinue, and were received with much ceremony and apparent 
respect. Cortes informed them that he came as ambassador from Don 
Carlos, king of Castile, the most powerful monarch of the East, and that the 
object of his embassy was of such vast moment that he could communicate 
it to no one but Monte- zuma himself, and therefore requested that they 
would conduct him into the presence of the emperor. The Mexican officers 
weie astonished at so extraordinary a proposition, and attempted to dissuade 
Cortes from it , bu he insisted upon a compliance with his request, m a 


peremptory ^d ahnos authoritative manner. In the mean time he observed 
some of the natives delineating, on white cotton cloth, figures of the ships, 
_ horses, aitiller>q soldiers firearms, and other objects which attracted their 
attention, and being informed that these were to be conveyed to Montezuma 
he wished to fill their emperor with the greatest possible awe of the 
irresistible power of his strange guests. He instantly ordered the troops 
foiined m order of battle ; various martial movements and evolutions were 
performed , the ho s exhibited a specimen of their agility and impetuosity; 
and the fie dpieces were/discharged into the wood, which made dreadful 
havoc among the trees. The Mexicans looked on in silent amazement, until 
the cannon were fired, when some fled, others fell on the ground, and all 
were filled with consterna— tion and dismay, and were confounded at the 
sight of men who seemed to command the thunder of heaven, and whose 
power appeared so nearly to 


resemble that of the Great Spirit. -.r , im 


Messengers were immediately despatched to Montezuma, and returned in a 
few days although Mexico, where he resided, was one hundred and, eighty 
miles from San Juan de Ulua, where Cortes was. This despatch was in con 
sequence of an improvement in police, which had not then been introduced 
into Europe; couriers were stationed at given distances along the roads 
and, being trained to the business, they conveyed intelligence with grSt 
despatch. Teutile and Pilpatoe were empowered to dehver the answer of 
their master to Cortes ; but previous to wliiclq agreeably to their inc tions 
and with the mistaken hope of conciliating his favour, they offered to him 
the presents which had been sent by the emperor These were intro“ duced 
wdth great ceremony, by a train of one hundred Indians, each loaded wffih 
the prefents of his sovereign. They were deposited on mats so placed as to 
show them to the greatest advantage, and consisted of the manufactures 
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of the country, such as fine cotton stuffs, so splendid as to resemble rich 
silks; pictures of animals, and other national objects, formed of feathers of 
various hues with such wonderful art and skill as to rival the works of the 
pencil. But what most attracted the attention of the Spaniards, whose avidity 
for the precious metals knew no bounds, were the manufactures of gold and 
silver. Among the bracelets, collars, rings, and trinkets of gold, were two 
large plates of a circular form, one of massive gold, representing the sun, 
the other of silver, an emblem of the moon. These specimens of the riches 
of the country, instead of conciliating the favour of the Spaniards and 
induc- ing them to quit the country, had the effect of oil cast upon fire with 
the view to extinguish it; they inflamed their cupidity for gold to such a 
pitch that they could hardly be restrained in their ardour to become masters 
of a coimtry affording such riches. 


The Mexican monarch and his counsellors were greatly embarrassed and 
alarmed, and knew not what measures to adopt to expel from their country 
such bold and troublesome intruders. Their fears were increased by the 
influence of superstition, there having long prevailed a tradition that their 
country would be invaded and overrun by a formidable race of men, who 
would come from the regions towards the rising of the sun. Montezuma and 
his advisers, dreading the consequences of involving their country in war 
with enemies who seemed to be of a higher order of beings, and to 
command and direct the elements, sent to Cortes a more positive command 
to leave the country, and most preposterously accompanied this with a rich 
present, which rendered the Spaniards the more bent on becoming masters 
of a coun- try that appeared to be filled with the precious metals. This 
terminated all friendly intercourse between the natives and the Spaniards, 
and hostihties were immediately expected. 


At this crisis the situation of Cortes was rendered more alarming by 
disaffection among his men, which had been produced by the danger of 
their situation and the exertions of some of the officers who were friendly to 
Velasquez. Diego de Ordaz, the leader of the malcontents, presented a 
remonstrance to Cortes, demanding, with great boldness, to be conducted 


immediately back to Cuba. Cortes listened with attention to the remon- 
strance, and, in compliance with it, immediately gave orders for the fleet to 
be in readiness to sail the next day. This was no sooner known than it 
produced the effect Cortes had foreseen. The whole camp was in confusion, 
and almost in mutiny. All demanded to see their leader; and when Cortes 
appeared, they asked whether it was worthy Castilian courage to be daunted 
by the first appearance of danger, and to fly before the enemy appeared. 
They insisted on pursuing the enterprise, the value of which had vastly 
increased from what they had seen, and declared that they would follow 
him with alacrity through every danger, to the possession and conquest of 
those rich countries, of which they had seen such satisfactory evidence. 
Cortes, delighted vdth their ardour, declared that his views were the same as 
their own. As the first step towards planting a colony, Cortes assembled the 
prin- cipal men of his party, who proceeded to elect a council of 
magistrates, in whom its goverrmient was to be vested. As he had arranged 
this matter vdth his friends in the council, the resignation of Cortes was 
accepted, and im- mediately he was chosen, by their unanimous voice, 
captain-general of the army and clrief justice of the colony; his commission 
was made out in the king’s name, with the most ample powers, and was to 
continue in force until the royal pleasure might be ascertained. Before 
accepting this appointment the troops were consulted, and they 
unanimously confirmed the choice, and 
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the air resounded with Cortes’ name, and all swore to shed the last drop of 
their blood in support of his authority. Some of the adherents of Velasquez 
exclaimed against these illegal proceedings, but Cortes, by a prompt 


exercise of authority, and by arresting and putting in chains several of the 
leaders of the malcontents, suppressed a faction which, had it not been 
timely checked, might have endangered all his hopes. Cortes was now 
placed‘ in a situation which he had long desired, having rendered himself 
entirely independent of 


the governor of Cuba. i i - 


Having employed some of his officers to survey the coast, he resolved to 
remove about forty miles to the northward, where there was a more com- 
modious harbour, the soil more fertile, and in other respects a more ehgible 
spot for a settlement. He immediately marked out the groimd for a town, 
and as avarice and religious fanaticism were the two principles which gov7 
erned the conduct of all the Spanish adventurers in America, he named the 
town Villa Rica, de la Vera Cruz— the rich town of the true cross. In pro- 
ceeding to this place the Spaniards had passed through the country of 
Cempoala and had an interview with several of the caciques of that nation, 
and learned, with much satisfaction, that they were unfriendly to 
Montezuma and anxious to throw off his yoke; he also learned many 
particulars concerning that monarch; that he was a great tyrant, pd 
oppressed Ins subjects; and Cortes soon succeeded in persuading the 
caciques to acknowled‘ themselves, in a formal manner, to be the vassals of 
the Spanish monarch, iheir example was foUowed by several other tribes. 
At this period Cortes despatched a vessel to Spain with a highly coloured 
description of the country he had discovered, confirmed by many of the 
specimens of wealth they had received from the natives, with an account of 
the progress he had made m establish ine: the Spanish authority over it; he 
attempted to justify his throwing oft the authority of Velasquez and setting 
up for himself, and requested a con~ firmation of his authority from the 
crown. , ° -u + 


Disaffection again appeared amongst the men, of a more alarming character 
than what had existed before, which, though promptly suppressed, filled the 
mind of Cortes with disquietude and concern, and led him to adopt one of 
the boldest measures of which history affords any account. .Mter renectins 
on the subject with deep solicitude, he resolved on destroying the fleet, 
which would place the Spaniards in a situation that they must conquer or 


perish; and, by the most plausible and artful representations he succeeded in 
persuading his men to acquiesce in this desperate measure. With universal 
consent the ships were drawn on shore, and after being stripped their sails, 
rigging, and everything of value, they were broken to pieces. His influence 
must have been unbounded, to be able to persuade his men to an act which s 
unparalleled in the annals of man ; six hundred men voluntarily cut off their 
means of returning, and shut themselves up in a hostile country filled with 
warlike and ferocious inhabitants, whose savage mode of warfare spared 
their prisoners only for the torture or to be offered m sacrifice to their angry 
deities. 


ADVANCE INTO THE INTEKIOR 

Cortes now felt prepared to enter upon a career of victory and conquest in 
some measure suited to his ambition and rapacity Haying advanced to 
Cempoala, his zeal for religion led him to overturn the idols the temphs^ 
and to place a cracifix and an image o the Virgin Mary m ^ 


rash step came near blasting all his hopes in the bud. The natives were 
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filled with horror, and were excited to arms by their priests ; but Cortes had 
such an ascendency over them that he finally pacified them and restored 


In Italy after the middle of the fifth century a new people made their 
entrance into history, the Sabellian (Oscan) mountain tribes. From the 
valleys of the Abruzzi and the Samnitic Apennines they pressed forward 
towards the rich plains of the coast, and the land of civilisation with its 
inhabitants succumbed to them almost everywhere. To be sure, the Sabines 
under Rome defended themselves against the \quians and Volscians, and so 
did the Apulians in the east against the Frentanians and Pentrians of 
Samnium. But the Etruscans of Capua and Nola and the Greeks of Cumse 
were overcome (438 and 421 B.C.) by the Sabellian Campanians, and 
Naples alone in this district was able to preserve its independence. In the 
south the Lucanians advanced farther and farther, took Posidonia (Paestum) 
in 400 B.C., Pyxus, Laos, and harassed the Greek cities of the east coast and 
the south. 


From between these hostile powers, the Carthaginians and the Sabellians, 
an energetic ruler, Dionysius of Syracuse (405-367 B.C.), once more 
rescued Hellenism. In great battles, with heavy losses to be sure, and only 
by the employment of the military power of the Oscans, of Campanian 
mercenary troops and of the Lucanians, he succeeded in setting up once 
more a powerful Greek kingdom, including two-thirds of Sicily, the south 
of Italy as far as 
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Crotoua and Teriiia ; he held Carthage in restraint, scourged the Etruscans 
in the western sea, and at the same time occupied a number of important 
points on the Adriatic, Lissus and Pharos in Illyria, several Apulian towns, 
Ancona, and Hadria at the mouth of the Po in Italy. Dionysius had covered 
his rear by a close alliance with Sparta, which not only insured him against 
any republican uprising, but made possible an uninterrupted recruiting of 
mercenaries from the Peloponnesus. In return Dionysius supported the 
Spartans in carrying through the Kings’ Peace and against their enemies 
elsewhere. 


The kingdom of Dionysius seemed to rest on a firm and permanent 
foundation. Had it continued to exist the whole course of the world’s history 


harmony. He marched from Cempoala on the 16th pi August, with five 
hundred men, fifteen horse, and six field-pieces, with the intention of 
penetrat— ing into the heart of a great and powerful nation. The residue of 
his men, most of whom were unfit for service, were left as a garrison at 
Vera Cruz.c The Tlaxcalans assembled their troops, in order to oppose those 
unknown invaders. Cortes, after waiting some days, in vain, for the return 
of his ambassadors, advanced into the Tlaxcalan territories. As the 
resolutions of people who delight in war are executed with no less 
promptitude than they are formed, he found troops in the field ready to 
oppose him. They attacked him with great intrepidity, and, in the first 
encounter, wounded some of the 


Spaniards and killed two horses — a loss, in their situation, of great 
moment, because it was irreparable. From this specimen of their courage 
Cortes saw the necessity of proceeding with caution. His army marched in 
close order ; he chose the stations where he halted with attention, and 
fortified every camp with extraordinary care. During four- teen days he 
was exposed to almost unin- terrupted assaults, the Tlaxcalans advanc— ing 
with numerous armies and renewing the attack in various forms, with a 
degree of valour and perseverance to which the Spaniards had seen nothing 
parallel in the New World. 


When they perceived, in the subsequent engagements, that, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of their o\vn valour, of which they had a very high opinion, 
not one of the Spaniards was slain or taken, they began to conceive them to 
be a superior order of beings, against whom human power could not avail. 
In this extremity they had re~ course to their priests, requiring them to 
reveal the mysterious causes of such ex- traordinary events, and to declare 
what new means they should employ in order to repulse those formidable 
invaders. The priests, after many sac— rifices and incantations, delivered 
this response: That these strangers were the offspring of the sun, procreated 
by his animating energy in the regions of the East; that by day, while 
cherished_ with the influence of his parental beams, they were invincible; 
but by night, when his reviving heat was withdrawn, their vigour declined 
and faded like the herbs in the field, and they dwindled down into mortal 
men. But Cortes had greater vigilance and discernment than to be deceived 
by the rude stratagems of an Indian army. The sentinels at his outposts, 


observing some extraordinary move- ment among the Tlaxcalans, gave the 
alarm. In a moment the troops were under arms, and, sallying out, dispersed 
the party with great slaughter, with- out allowing it to approach the camp. 
The Tlaxcalans being convinced by sad experience that their priests had 
deluded them, and satisfied that they attempted in vain either to deceive or 
to vanquish their enemies, their fierce- ness abated, and they began to 
incline seriously to peace. 
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They were at a loss, however, in what manner to address the strangers, what 
idea to form of their character, and whether to consider them as beings of a 
gentle or of a malevolent nature. There were circumstances in their conduct 
which seemed to favour each opinion. On the one hand, as the Spaniards 
constantly dismissed the prisoners whom they took, not only with- out 
injury but often with presents of European toys, and renewed their offers of 
peace after every victory, this lenity amazed people who, according to the 
exterminating system of war known in America, were accustomed to 
sacrifice and devour without mercy all the captives taken in battle, and 
disposed them to entertain favourable sentiments of the humanity of their 
new enemies. But, on the other hand, as Cortes had seized fifty of their 
countrymen who brought provisions to his camp, and, supposing them to be 


spies, had cut off their hands, this bloody spectacle, added to the terror 
occasioned by the firearms and horses, filled them with dreadful 
impressions of the ferocity of their invaders. This uncertainty was apparent 
in their mode of addressing the Spaniards: “If,” said they, “you are 
divinities of a cruel and savage nature, we present to you five slaves, that 
you may drink their blood and eat their flesh. If you are mild deities, accept 
an offering of incense and variegated plumes. If you are men, here are meat, 
and bread, and fruit to nourish you.” The peace which both parties now 
desired with equal ardour was soon concludetl. The Tlaxcalans yielded, 
themselves as vassals to the crown of Castile, and engaged to assist Cortes 
in all his future operations. He took the republic under his protection, and 
promised to defend their persons and possessions from injury or violence.*/ 


His troops being recruited, the Spanish general commenced his march 
towards Mexico, with six thousand Tlaxcalan warriors added to his force. 
He directed his route to Cholula, a considerable town fifteen miles distant, 
celebrated for its vast pyramid or temple, and as being regarded as the seat 
of their gods. Here, although they had entered the town without opposition 
and with much apparent respect, the Spaniards soon discovered a deep plot 
laid for their destruction, and, having obtained satisfactory proof, Cortes 
determined to make such an example as would inspire his enemies with 
terror. He drew his forces up in the centre of the town, and sent for most of 
the magistrates and chief citizens, under various pretences, who at a given 
signal were seized, and then the troops and the Tlaxcalans fell on the 
people, who, being deprived of their leaders and filled with astonishment, 
dropped their arms and remained motionless, without making the least 
effort to defend themselves. The slaughter was dreadful; the streets were 
filled with the dead and covered with blood. The priests and some of the 
chief families took refuge in the temples. These were set on fire and all 
con~ sumed together. This scene of carnage continued for two days, during 
which six thousand of the natives perished, without the loss of a single 
individual of their destroyers. 


MEETING WITH MONTEZUMA 


From Cholula it was but sixty miles to Mexico, and Cortes marched directly 
towards the capital; through every place he passed he was received as a 
deliverer, and heard the grievances of the inhabitants, all of which he 
promised to redress. He was highly gratified on perceiving that the seeds of 
discontent were scattered through the empire, and not confined to the 
remote provinces. As the Spaniards approached the capital, the unhappy 
monarch was distracted with hopes and fears, and knew not what to do. 
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One day he sent orders inviting them to advance ; the next, commanding 
them to retire and leave the country. As the Spaniards drew near to the city 
one thousand persons of distinction came out to meet them, clad in mantles 
of fine cotton and adorned with plumes; each, in his order, passed by and 
saluted Cortes in the manner deemed most respectful in their coun- try. At 
length they announced the approach of the emperor himself. His retinue 
consisted of two hundred persons, dressed in unifoim, with plumes and 
feathers, who marchefl two and two, barefooted, with their eyes hxed on the 
ground; to these succeeded a higher rank, with more shovy apparel 
Montezuma followed in a litter’ or chair, richly ornamented with gold and 
feathers, borne on the shoulders of four of his favourites ; a canopy of curi- 
ous workmanship was supported over his head ; three officers walked 
before him with gold rods, which at given intervals they raised as a signal 
for the people to bow their heads and hide their faces, as unworthy to 
behold so august a sovereign. As he approached Cortes, the latter 
dismounted and advanced in the most respectful manner; Montezuma at the 
same time alighted, and, leaning on two of his attendants, approached with 
a slow and stately pace, cotton cloth being strewed on the ground, that he 


might not touch the earth. Cortes saluted him with profound reverence, 
according to the European fashion, and Montezuma returned the salutation 
in the manner of his country i he touched with his hand the ground, and 
then kissed it. This being the mode of salutation of an inferior to a superior, 
the Mex-— icans viewed with astonishment this act of condescension in their 
monarch, whom they had been accustomed to consider as exalted above all 
mortals and related to the gods. Montezuma, having conducted the 
Spaniards to the quarters provided for them, on retiring addressed Cortes as 
follows; “ You are now with your brothers, in your own house ; refresh 
yourselves after your fatigue, and be happy until I return.” The Spaniards 
weie lodged in an ancient palace surrounded with a wall, with towers at 
proper distances which would serve for defence ; the accommodations were 
not only sufficient for the Spaniards, but likewise for their Indian allies, c 


Mexico was situated in a great salt lake communicating with a fresh- water 
lake. It was approached by three principal causeways of great breadth, 
constructed of solid masonry, which, to use the picturesque language of the 
Spaniards, were two lances in breadth. The length of one of these cause- 
ways was two leagues, and that of another a league and a half; and these 
two ample causeways united in the middle of the city, where stood the great 
temple. At the ends of these causeways were wooden drawbridges, so that 
communication could be cut off between the causeways and the town, 
which would thus become a citadel. There was also an aqueduct which 
communi-— cated with the mainland, consisting of two separate lines of 
work in masonry, in order that if one should need repair the supply of water 
for the city might not be interrupted. 


The streets were the most various in construction that have ever been seen 
in any city in the world. Some were of dry land, others wholly of water, and 
others, again, had pathways of pavement, while in the centre there was 
room for boats. The foot-passengers could talk with those in the boats. It 
may be noticed that a city so constructed requires a circumspect 


and polite population. . at ° 


Palaces are commonplace things to describe, but the abodes of the Mexican 
kings were not like the petty palaces of northern princes. One of the most 
observant of those Spaniards who first saw these wonders speaks of a 


jialace of Montezuma’s in which there was a room where three thousand 
persons 
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could be well accommodated, and on the terrace-like roof of which a 
splendid tournament might have been given. There was a market-place 
twice as large as that of the city of Salamanca, surrounded with porticoes, in 
which there was room for fifty thousand people to buy and sell. _ 


The great temple of the city maintained its due proportion of magnificence. 
In the plan of the city of Mexico, which is to be found in a very early 
edition of the Letters of Cortes, published at Nuremberg, and which is 
supposed to be the one that Cortes sent to Charles V, the space allotted to 
the temple is twenty times as great as that allotted to the market-place. 
Indeed, the sacred inclosure was in itself a town; and Cortes, who seldom 
stops in his terrible narrative to indulge in praise or in needless description, 
says that no human tongue could explain the grandeur and the peculiarities 
of this temple. Cortes uses the word “ temple,” but it might rather be called 
a sacred city, as it contained many temples, and the abodes of all the priests 
and virgins who ministered at them ; also a university and an arsenal. It was 
inclosed by lofty stone walls, and was entered by four portals surmounted 
by fort~ resses. No less than twenty truncated pyramids, probably cased 
with por~ phyry, rose up from within that inclosure. High over them all 
towered the great temple dedicated to the god of war. This, like the rest, was 
a trun- cated pyramid, with ledges round it, and with two small towers 
upon the highest surface, in which were placed the images of the great god 
of war (Huitzilopochtli) and of the principal deity of all (Tezeatlipuk), the 


Mexican Jupiter. It is sad to owm that an entrance into these fair-seeming 
buildings would have gone far to dissipate the admiration which a traveller 
— if we may imagine one preceding Cortes — would up to this moment 
have felt for Mexico. The temples and palaces, the polished, glistening 
towers, the aviaries, the terraces, the gardens on the housetops (many- 
coloured, for they were not like those at Damascus, where only the rose and 
the jasmine are to be seen) — in a word, the bright, lively, and lovely city 
would have been for~ gotten in the vast disgust that would have filled the 
mind of the beholder when he saw the foul, blood-besmeared idols, with the 
palpitating hearts of that day’s victims lying before them, and the black- 
clothed, filthy, unkempt priest ministering to these hideous compositions of 
paste and human blood. e 


MONTEZUMA MADE PKISONEK 


The Spaniards soon became alarmed for their safety, as it was apparent that 
by breaking down the bridges their retreat would be cut off, and they would 
be shut up in a hostile city, where all their superiority in arms could not 
prevent their being overwhelmed by the multitude of their enemies. 
Reflecting with deep concern on his situation, Cortes resolved on a measure 
scarcely less bold and desperate than that of destroying his ships ; this was, 
to seize the sovereign of a great empire in his own capital, surrounded by 
his subjects, and retain him as a prisoner in the Spanish cAuarters. When he 
first proposed this measure to his officers, most of them were startled with 
its audacity ; but he convinced them that it was the only step that could save 
them from destruction, and they agreed instantly to make the attempt. At his 
usual hour of \fisiting Montezuma, Cortes repaired to the palace with five of 
his bravest officers, and as many trusty soldiers; thirty chosen men followed 
at some distance, and appeared to be sauntering along the street. The rest of 
the troops and their allies were prepared to sally out at the first alarm. As 
the Spaniards entered, the Mexican officers retired, and 
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Cortes addressed the monarch in a very different tone from what he had 
been accustomed to do, and accused him of being the instigator of the 
attack made on his garrison left at Vera Cruz, in which several Spaniards 
were killed, and demanded reparation. The monarch, filled with 
astonishment and indig-— nation, asserted his innocence with great warinth, 
and, as a proof of it, oidered the officer who attacked the Spaniards to be 
brought to Mexico as a pnsoner. Cortes pretended that he was satisfied with 
this declaration, but said that his soldiers would never be convinced that 
Montezuma clid not entertain hostile intentions towards them, unless he 
repaired to the Spanish quarters, as a mark of confidence, where he would 
be served and honoured as became a 


AMATh? first mention of so strange and alarming a proposal almost bereft 
the unhappy monarch of his senses; he remonstrated and protested against 
it; the altercation became warm, and continued for several hours, when 
Velasquez de Leon, a daring and impetuous young officer, exclaimed with 
great vehemence; “Why waste more words or time m vain? Let us seize him 
instantly, or stab him to the heart.” The audacity of_ this declaration, 
accompanied with fierce and threatening looks and gestures, intimidated 
Mon~- tezuma, who submitted to his fate and agreed to comply wRh their 
request. Montezuma now called in his officers and informed them of his 
determination , they heard it with astonishment and grief, but made no 
reply, il^e was accordingly carried to the Spanish quarters with great 
parade, but bathed in tears We consult history in vain for any parallel to this 
tran^ction, whether we consider the boldness and temerity of the measure or 
the suc— cess with which it was executed. , 1 . . T7-n, lu. 


Oulpopoca, the commander who attacked the garrison at Vera Liuz, liis son 
and six of his principal officers were delivered to Cortes, to be punished as 
he deemed proper; and after a mock trial before a Spanish court-martial, 
they were condemned to be burned alive, which infamous and_ wicked 
sen- tence was carried into execution amidst vast multitudes of then 
astonished countrymen, who viewed the scene with silent horror. , . 


Montezuma remained in the quarters of the Spaniards for six months, was 
treated with apparent respect and served by his own pfficers, but ttrictly 


watched and kept in “durance vile.” During this period, Cortes, haying 
possession of the sovereign, governed the empire in Ins name ; ms 
connnipions and orders were issued as formerly and strictly obeyed, 
although R known that the monarch was a prisoner in the hands of the 
invaders of the country. The Spaniards made themselves acquainted with 
the country, visited the remote provinces, displaced some officers whom 
they suspectett of unfriendly designs, and appointed others more 
obsequious to their will; and so completely was the spirit of Montezuma 
subdued that at length Cortes induced him to acknowledge himself as 
tributary, and a vassal of the king of Castile. This last and most humiliating 
condition to winch a proud am haughty monarch, accustomed to 
independent and absolute power, coukl be reduced, overwhelmed him with 
the deepest distress. ^ He called together the chief men of the empire and 
informed them of his determination, but was scarcely able to speak, being 
frequeiitly interinpted with tears and groans flowing from a heart filled with 
anguish. irie 


Cortes had deprived Montezuma of his liberty, of his wealth, and of Ins 
empire ; he wished now to deprive him of his religion. _ But though the 
unhappy monarch had submitted to every other demand, this he would not 
yield to ; and Cortes, enraged at his obstinacy, had the rashness to order the 
idols ot the temples thrown down by force; but the priests taking arms m 
their 
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defence, and the people rallying in crowds to support them, Cortes was 
obliged to desist from an act which the inhabitants viewed as the highest 


sacrilege. This rash step excited the bitter enmity of the priests against the 
Spaniards, who regarded them as the enemies of the gods, who would 
avenge the insult which had been offered to them. They roused the leading 
men, and from this moment the Mexicans began to reflect on the means of 
destroying or expelling such audacious and impious invaders. They held 
frequent consul- tations with one another and with their captive prince. 
Being unwilling to have recourse to arms, if it could be avoided, 
Montezuma called Cortes into his presence and informed him that now all 
the objects of his mission were fulfilled, and it was the will both of the gods 
and of his people that the Spaniards should instantly depart from the 
empire, and if he did not comply with this request inevitable destruction 
would overtake them. Cortes, think- ing it prudent not to appear to oppose 
the wishes of the Mexicans, informed Montezuma that he was expecting 
soon to leave the country, and had begun to make preparations for his 
departure. 


Whilst Cortes was deeply anxious as to his situation, in consequence of the 
evident designs of the Mexicans, a more alarming danger threatened him 
from another quarter. Velasquez, governor of Cuba, having obtained 
intelligence of Cortes’ proceedings — that he had renounced all 
dependence on his authority, was attempting to establish an independent 
colony, and had applied to the king to confirm his acts — was filled with 
indignation, and resolved to be avenged on the man who had so basely 
betrayed his confidence and usurped his authority. He engaged with great 
ardour in preparing an expedition which was destined to New Spain to 
arrest Cortes, bring him home in irons, and then to prosecute and complete 
the conquest of the coun- try in his own name. The armament consisted of 
eighteen vessels, having on board eight hundred foot soldiers and eighty 
horsemen, with a train of twelve pieces of cannon. The command of this 
expedition was intrusted to Narvaez, with instructions to seize Cortes and 
his principal officers, and then complete the conquest of the country. The 
fatal experience of Velas— quez had neither inspired him with wisdom nor 
courage, for he still intrusted to another what he ought to have executed 
himself. c 


It was time for Cortes to appear upon the scene of greatest danger; and 
accordingly, quitting Mexico with but seventy of his own men, he 


would have been different ; Hellenism could have maintained its position in 
the West, which might even have received again a Greek impress instead of 
becoming Italic and Roman. 


But the kingdom of Dionysius was in the most direct opposition to all that 
Greek political theory demanded ; it was a despotic state which made the 
free self-government of communities an empty form in the capital Syracuse, 
and in the subject territories, for the most part, simply abolished the city- 
state, the polls. The necessity of a strong government that would protect 
Hellenism in the West against its external enemies was indeed recognised 
by the discerning, but internally it seemed possible to relax and to effect a 
more ideal political formation. 


Under the successor of the old despot, Dionysius II, Plato’s pupil, Dion, and 
Plato himself, made an attempt at reform, first with the ruler’s support, and 
then in opposition to him. The result was, that the west Grecian kingdom 
was Shattered (357-353 B.C.), while the establishment of the ideal state was 
not successful ; instead anarchy appeared again, and the struggle of all 
against all. Only the enemies of the nation gained. In Sicily, to be sure, 
Timoleon (345-337) was able to establish a certain degree of order ; he 
overthrew the tyrants, repulsed the Carthaginians, restored the cities and 
gave them a modified democratic constitution. But the federation of these 
republics had no permanence. On the death of Timoleon the internal and 
external strife began anew, and the final verdict was uttered by the governor 
of the Carthaginian province. 


In Italy, on the other hand, the majority of the Greek cities were conquered 
by the Lucanians or the newly risen Bruttians. On the west coast only 
Naples and Elea were left, in the south Rhegium ; in the east Locri, 
Crotona, and Thurii had great difficulty in defending themselves against the 
Bruttians. Tarentum alone (upon which Heraclea and Metapontum were 
dependent) possessed a considerable power, owing to its incomparable 
situation on a seagirt peninsula and to the trade and wealth which furnished 
it the means again and again to enlist Greek chieftains and mercenaries in 
its service for the struggle against its enemies. 


It was as Plato wrote to the Syracusans in the year 352 B.C. If matters go on 
in this way, no end can be foreseen ” until the whole population, supporters 


commended those whom he left and his treasures to Montezuma’s good 
offices, as to one who was a faithful vassal to the king of Spain. This 
parting speech seems most audacious, but plenary audacity was part of the 
wisdom of Cortes. At Cholula he came up with his lieutenant, Juan 
Velasquez, and his men, joined company with them, and pushed on towards 
Cempoala. When he approached the town he prepared to make an attack by 
night on the position which Narvaez occupied, and which was no other than 
the great temple at Cempoala. 


In the encounter Narvaez lost an eye ; he was afterwards sent as a prisoner 
to Vera Cruz. His men, not without resistance on the part of some of them, 
ultimately ranged themselves under the banner of Cortes, and thus was a 
great danger turned into a welcome succour. Cortes received the conquered 
troops in the most winning manner, and created an enthusiasm in his favour. 
e 


REVOLT OF MEXICANS 


A few days after the discomfiture of Narvaez a courier arrived wfith an 
account that the Mexicans had taken arms, and, having seized and destroyed 
the two brigantines which Cortes had built in order to secure the command 
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of the lake and attacked the Spaniards in their quarters, had killed several of 
them and wounded more, had reduced to ashes their magazine of pro~ 
visions, and carried on hostilities with such fury that though Alvarado and 
his men defended themselves with undaunted resolution, they must either 
be soon cut off by famine or sink under the multitude of their eneniies This 
revolt was excited by motives which rendered it still more alaimmg. On the 
cleparture of Cortes for Cempoala, the Mexicans flattered themselves that 
the long-expected opportunity of restoring their sovereign to hbeity, and of 
vindicating their country from the odious dominion of strpgers, vas at 
length arrived; that while the forces of their oppressors were divided, and 


the arms of one party turned against the other they might triumph with 
gmateTfacihty oVer both. Consultations were held and schemes formed 


Tvith this\paniards Mexico, conscious of their ovm feebleness, suspected 
and dreaded those machinations. Alvarado, _ though a gallant officer pos- 
sessed neither that extent of capacity nor dignity of manners by which 
Coites had acquired such an ascendant over the minds of the Memcans 
allowed them to form a just estimate of his weakness or of their own 
strength. Alvarado fell upon them, unarmed and unsuspicious of any 
danger, and mas-— sacred a great number, none escaping but such as made 
their way over the battlements of the temple. An action so_ cruel and 
treacherous ffiled not only the city but the whole empire with indignation 
and rage. All called aloud for vengeance; and regardless of the safety of 
their monarch, whose life was at the mercy of the Spaniards, or of their own 
danger m assaulting an enemy who had been so long the object of their 
terror, they committed all those 


acts of violence of which Cortes received an account. 


To him the danger appeared so imminent as to admit neither oi delibera- 
tion nor delay. He set out instantly with all his forces, 


Cempoala with no less rapidity than he had advanced thither. At I laxcala he 
was joined by two thousand chosen warriors. On entering the Mexi- can 
territories, he found that disaffection to the Spaniards was not confined to 
the capital. The principal inhabitants had deserted the towns through which 
he passed, no person of note appearing to meet him with the usual respect. 
But uninstructed by their former error in admitting a formidable enemy into 
their capital, instead of breaking down the causeways and bridges, bv which 
they might have inclosed Alvaraclo and his party, and have effec- tually 
stopped the career of Cortes, they again suffered him to march into the city 
without molestation, and to take quiet possession of his ancient station. 


Cortes behaved on this occasion neither with his usual sagacity nor atten- 
tion He not only neglected to visit Montezuma, but embittered the insult bv 
expressions full of contempt for that unfortunate prince and his people. 


Later the Mexicans attacked a considerable body of Spaniards who were 
marching towards the great.square in which the public market was held, and 
compelled them to retire with some loss. Emboldened by this success, and 
delighted to find that their oppressors were not mymcible, they advanced 
next day, with extraordinary martial pomp, to assault the Spaniards m their 
quarters Their nmiiber was formidable, and their undaunted courage still 
more so. Though the artillery pointed against their nmuerous battalions, 
crowded together in narrow streets, swept off multitudes at every discharge, 
though every blow of the Spanish weapons fell with mortal effect upon their 
naked bodies, the impetuosity of the assault did not abate. Fresh men rushed 
forward to occupy the places of the slain, and, meeting with the same fate, 
were succeeded by others no less intrepid and eager for vengeance. 
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The utmost efforts of Cortes’ abilities and experience, seconded by the dis~ 
ciplined valour of his troops, were hardly sufficient to defend the 
fortifacations that surrounded the post where the Spaniards were stationed, 
uito which the enemy were more than once on the point of forcing their 
way. 


Cortes beheld with wonder the implacable ferocity of a people who seemed 
at first to submit tamely to the yoke, and had continued so long passive 
under it. The soldiers of Narvaez, who fondly magined that they followed 
Cortes to share in the spoils of a conquered empire, were astonished to find 
that they were involved in a dangerous war, with an eneiny whose vigour 
was still unbroken, and loudly execrated their own weakness m giving such 
easy credit to the delusive promises of their new leader. But surmise and 
complaints were of no avail. Some immediate and extraordinary effort was 
requisite to extricate themselves out of their present situation’ As soon as 


the approach of evening induced the Mexicans to retire, m compliance with 
their national custom of ceasing from hostilities with the setUng sun, Cortes 
began to prepare for a sally next day, with such a considerable force as 
might either drive the enemy out of the city, or compel them to listen to 


terms of accommodation. _ ° j. 


He conducted in person the troops destined for this important service. Every 
invention known in the European art of war, as well as every precaution 
suggested by his long acquaintance with the Indian mode of %htmg, was 
employed to insure success. But he found an enemy prepared and de mined 
to oppose him. The force of the Mexicans was greatly augmented by fresh 
troops, which poured in continually from the country, and their am mosity 
was in no degree abated. They were led by their ^ 


by the exhortations of their priests, and fought m defence of then temples 
and families, under the eye of their gods and m presence of t^eir wes and 
children. Notwithstanding their numbers, and enthusiastic contempt of 
danger and death, wherever the Spaniards could close with them ^ 
superiority of their discipline and arms obliged the_ Mexicans to give y. But 
in narrow streets, and where many of the bridges of communicatio were 
broken down, the Spaniards could seldom come to a fair rencounte with the 
enemy, and, as they advanced, were exposed to showers of arrow and stones 
from the tops of the houses. After a day of incessant exertio j though vast 
numbers of the Mexicans fell and part of ^ the Spaniards, weary with the 
slaughter and harassed by 


cessively relieved each other, were obliged at length to *@/\\®’ ^ 
tification of having accomplished nothing so decisive as to compensate the 
unusual calamity of having twelve soldiers killed and above sixty 
woumlech Another sally, made with greater force, was not more effectual, 
and m it the general himself was wounded in the hand. 


DEATH OF MONTEZUMA; LA NOCHE TEISTE 


Cortes now perceived, too late, the fatal error into betraved by his own 
contempt of the Mexicans, and was satisfied that h . coukUieithm maintain 
his present station in the centre of retire from it without the most imminent 
danger. One resomce still ^ , —to try what effect the interposition of 
Montezuma might have to soothe 


*AcSffigly, the nSt morning, when the Mexicans advanced to the attack the 
wretched prince, made the instrument of his own disgrace and of the 
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enslavement of his subjects, was constrained to ascend the battlement, clad 
in his royal robes, and to address his subjects and attempt to allay their rage 
and dissuade them from hostilities. As he came in sight of the Mexi- cans 
their weapons dropped from their hands, and they prostrated themselves on 
the earth; but when he stopped speaking, a deep and sullen murmur arose 
and spread through the ranks; reproaches and threats followed, and the 
feelings of the people swelling in a moment like a sudden msh of waters, 
volleys of arrows, stones, and every missile were poured upon the ramparts, 
so suddenly and with such violence that before the Spanish soldiers, 
appointed to protect Montezuma, could cover him wdth their bucklers, he 
was wounded by the arrows and struck by a stone on the temple, which 
felled him to the ground. His fall occasioned a sudden transition in the 
feelings of the mul- titude; being horror-struck with the crime they had 
committed, they threw down their arms and fled with precipitation. 


Montezuma was removed to his apartments by the Spaniards, but his proud 
spirit could not brook this last mortification, and perceiving that he was not 
only the prisoner and tool of his enemies, but the object of the ven~ geance 
and contempt of his subjects, he tore the bandages from his wounds in a 
transport of feeling, and persisted in a refusal to take any nourishment with 
a firmness that neither entreaties nor threats could overcome, and thus 
terminated his wretched existence. He obstinately refused, to the last, all the 


solicitations, accompanied with all the terrors of future punishment, to 
embrace the Christian faith. 


With the death of Montezuma ended all hopes of pacifying the Mexi- cans, 
and Cortes w’as sensible that his salvation depended on a successful retreat. 
The morning following the fall of their prince the Mexicans renewed the 
assault with redoubled fury, and succeeded in taking possession of a high 
temple which overlooked the Spanish quarters and greatly exposed them to 
the missiles of the enemy. A detachment of chosen men ordered to dis~ 
lodge them was twice repulsed, when Cortes, taking the command himself, 
rushed into the thickest of the combat with a drawn sword, and by his pres= 
ence and example, after a dreadful carnage, the Spaniards made themselves 
masters of the tower and set fire to it. Cortes was determined to retreat from 
the city, but was at a loss in what way to attempt it, when a private soldier, 
who from a smattering of learning sustained the character of an astrol- 
oger, advised him to undertake it in the night, and assured him of complete 
success. Cortes the more readily fell in with this plan, as he knew it was a 
superstitious principle with the Mexicans not to attack an enemy in the 


night, c 


They began to move, towards midnight, in three divisions. They marched in 
profound silence along the causeway which led to Tacuba. They reached the 
first breach in it without molestation, hoping that their retreat was undis— 
covered. But the Mexicans, unperceived, had not only watched all their 
motions with attention, but had made proper dispositions for a most fonni- 
dable attack. While the Spaniards were intent upon placing their bridge in 
the breach, and occupied in conducting their horses and artillery along it, 
they were suddenly alarmed with a tremendous sound of warlike 
instruments and a general shout from an inmunerable multitude of enemies; 
the lake was covered with canoes; flights of arrows and showers of stones 
poured in upon them from every quarter ; the [Mexicans rushing forward to 
the charge with fearless impetuosity, as if they hoped in that moment to be 
avenged for all their wrongs. Unfortunately, the wooden bridge, by the 
weight of the artillery, was wedged so fast into the stones and mud that it 
was inipos-THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO 
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sible to remove it. Dismayed at this accident, the bpamards advanced with 
precipitation towards the second breach. The Mexicans hemmed theni in on 
every side, and though they defended themselves with their usuai courage, 
yet, crowded together as they were on a narrow causeway, their discipline 
and military skill were of little avail, nor did the obscurity of the night 
permit them to derive great advantage from their firearms or the supe- 
riority of their other weapons. i i ^ 


All Mexico was now in arms ; and so eager were the people m the destruc 
tion of their oppressors that they who were not near enough to annoy them 
in person, impatient of the delay, pressed forward with such ardour as drove 
on their countrymen in the front with irresistible violence. Fresh warriois 
instantly filled the places of such as fell. The Spaniards, weary with slaugh- 
ter and unable to sustain the weight of the torrent that poured in upon them 
began to give way. In a moment the confusion was universal ; horse and 
foot, officers and soldiers, friends and enemies, were mingled together ; and 
while all fought, and many fell, they could hardly distinguish from what 


hand the blow came. m, ri‘ i 
Cortes, with about a hundred foot-soldiers and a few horse, forced his 


way over the two remaining breaches in the causeway, the bodies of the 
dead serving to fill up the chasms, and reached the mainland. Haying 
lomied them as soon as they arrived, he returned with such as were yet 
capable of service, to assist his friends in their retreat, and to encourage 
them, by his presence and example, to persevere in the efforts requisite to 
effect it He met with part of his soldiers who had broken through the 
enemy, but found many more overwhelmed by the multitude of their 
aggressors, or perishing in the lake, and heard the piteous lamentations of 
others, whom the Mexicans having taken alive, were carrying off in triumph 
to be sacrificed to the god of war. Before day, all who had escaped 


assembled at Tacuba. But the morning dawned, and discovered to the view 
of Cortes his shattered bat- talion, reduced to less than half its number, the 
suiwivors dejected, and 


most of them covered with wounds. ,, , i+ 
All the artillery, ammunition, and baggage were lost ; the greater part ot 
the horses, and above two thousand Tlaxcalans, were killed, and 


small portion of the treasure which they had amassed was saved. This, 
vhich 


had been always their chief object, proved a great cause 
for many of the soldiers, having so overloaded themselyp with bars of 


as rendered them unfit for action and retarded their flight, fell 
ignommiously, 


the victims of their own inconsiderate avarice. Amnlst so many disasters, 
it was some consolation to find that Aguilar and [Marina, \yhosc function as 


interpreters was of such essential importance, had made their escape. 


EETREAT OF THE SPANIARDS 


The Spaniards now commenced their march foi-Tlaxcala, and for six days 
continued it without respite, through swamps and over moMtain/ JS’ Sth by 
the Mexicans at a distance, and sometimes closely attacked. Cn the sixtn 
day they approached near to Otumba, and discovered numerous parte 
moving in various directions. Them interpreter informed often exclaimed, 
with exultation; “Go on robbers; go you shall quickly meet vdth the fate due 
to your crimes. The Spaniard. Lntiiiued their march until they reached the 
sunmnt of amo™tam n e an extensive valley opened to their astonished 
visions, covered with an innu 
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merable multitude, which explained the meaning of what they had just seen 
and heard. The vast number of their enemies, and the suddenness with 
which they had appeared, appalled the stoutest hearts, and despair was 
depictetl in every countenance. But Cortes, who alone was unshaken, 
informed them that there remained but two alternatives, to conquer or to 
perish, and immediately led them to the charge. The Mexicans waited their 
ap- proach with courage ; but so great is the superiority of discipline and 
military science over brute force, that the small battalion of the Spaniards 
made an irresistible impression, and forced its way through the armed 
multitude. Although the Mexicans were dispersed, and obliged to give way 
wherever the Spaniards approached, yet as they retreated in one quarter 
they advanced in another; so that the Spaniards were constantly surrounded, 
and had become nearly exhausted by their own carnage. At this crisis, 
Cortes, observing the standard of the Mexican Empire, and recollecting to 
have heard that on the fate of that depended the success of a battle, 
assembled some of his bravest officers and rushed with great impetuosity 
through the crowd, and by the stroke of a lance wounded the general who 
held it and threw him to the ground; whereupon one of his officers 
dismounted, stabbed him to the heart, and secured the imperial standard. 
The fall of their leader and standard had an instantaneous and magical 
effect; every tie which held them together seemed dissolved; a universal 
panic prevailed; their weapons dropped from their hands, and they all fled 
with precipitation to the mountains, leaving everything behind them. The 
spoil which the Spaniards collected compensated them, in some measure, 
for their loss in retreating from the Mexican capital. 


The next day they entered with joy the territories of Tlaxcala, and, not= 
withstanding their dreadful calamities, they were kindly received by their 
allies, whose fidelity was not at all shaken by the declining condition of the 
Spanish power. Notwithstanding all his misfortunes, Cortes did not abandon 
his plan of conc[uering the Mexican Empire. He obtained some ammunition 
and three field-pieces from Vera Cruz, and despatched four of the vessels of 
Narvaez’s fleet to Hispaniola and Jamaica, to obtain ammunition and mili- 
tary stores and procure adventurers. Sensible that he could do nothing 
against Mexico without the command of the lake, he set about preparing the 
timber and other materials for twelve brigantines, which were to be carried 
by land to the lake in pieces and there put together and launched. These 
measures, which disclosed his intentions, occasioned disaffection again to 
appear among his troops; which with his usual address, but not without 
difficulty, he succeeded in suppressing. 


SECOND MAKCH UPON MEXICO 


Whilst anxiously waiting for the return of his ships, two vessels, which had 
been sent out by Velasquez to reinforce Narvaez, were decoyed into Vera 
Cruz, and the crews ami troops induced to follow the fortunes of Cortes; 
and soon after several vessels put in there, and the .seamen and soldiers on 
boai’d were also persuaded to join the Spanish adventurer, by which means 
Cortes received a reinforcement of one hundred and eighty men and twenty 
horses. He now dismi,ssed such of Narvaez’s men as served with 
reluctance, after which he mustered five hundred and fifty foot-soldiers and 
forty horse- men, and possessed a train of nine field-pieces. With this force, 
and ten thousand Tlaxcalans and other friendly Indians, he set out once 
more for the 
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of tyrants and democrats, alike, has been destroyed, the Greek language has 
disappeared from Sicily and the island fallen under the power and rule of 
the Phoenicians or Oscans” {Upist. 8, 353 e). In a century the prophecy was 
fulfilled. But its range extends a great deal farther than Plato dreamed ; it is 
the fate not only of the western Greeks, but of the whole Hellenic nation, 
that he foretells here. 


The Greek states were not equal to the task of maintaining the position of 
their nation as a world-power and gaining control of the world for their 


8 THE HISTORY OF GREECE 


civilisation. When they had completely failed, a half-Greek neighbouring 
people, the Macedonians, attempted to carry out this mission. The 
impotence of the Greek world gave King Philip (359-336) the opportunity, 
which he seized with the greatest skill and energy, of establishing a strong 
Macedonian kingdom, including all Thrace as far as the Danube, extending 
on the west tothe Ionian Sea, and finally, on the basis of a general peace, 
of uniting the Hellenic world of the mother-country in a firm league under 
Macedonian liegemony (337 B.C.). 


Philip adopted the national programme of the Hellenes proposed by 
Isocrates and began war in Asia against the Persians (336 B.C.). His 
youthful son Alexander then carried it out on a far greater scale than his 
father had ever intended. His aim was to subdue the whole known world, 
the oiKovfievTj, simultaneously to Macedonian rule and Hellenic 
civilisation. Moreover, as the descendant of Hercules and Achilles, as king 
of Macedonia and leader of the Hellenic league, imbued by education with 
Hellenic culture, the triumphs of which he had enthusiastically absorbed, he 
felt himself called as none other to this work. Darius HI, after the victory of 
Issus (November 333 B.C.), offered him the surrender of Western Asia as 
far as the Euphrates ; and the interests of his native state and also, — we 
must not fail to note, — the true interests of Hellenic culture would have 
been far better served by such self-restraint than by the ways that Alexander 
followed. 
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coiiQuest of tliG Moxicaii EmpirG. Hg bGgcin his nicirch towurds thG 
cfipitfll on tliG 28th of DGCGmbGi-, 1520, six months aftor his disastrous 
rGtroat.c 


Nor did ho advancG to attack an onGiny unproparod to rGCGivG him. 
Upon thG dGath of Montezuma, the Mexican chiefs, in whom the right of 
electing the emperor was vested, had instantly raised, his brother, 
Quetlavaca, to the throne His avowed and inveterate enmity to the 
Spaniards would have been sufficient to gain their suffrages, although he 
had been less distinguished for courage and capacity. He had an immediate 
opportunity of shewing that he was worthy of their choice, by conducting in 
person those fierce attacks which compelled the Spaniards to abandon his 
capital , and as soon as their retreat afforded him any respite from action, he 
took measuies for preventing their return to Mexico, with prudence equal to 
the spirit which he had displayed in driving them out of it. , <m 


But while Quetlavaca was arranging his plan of defence, with a degree of 
foresight uncommon in an American, his days were cut short by the small- 
pox. This distemper, which raged at that time m New Spam with iatnl 
malignity, was unknown in that quarter of the globe until it was introduced 
by the Europeans, and may be reckoned amongst the greatest calann ties 
brought upon it by its invaders. In his stead the Mexicans raised to the 
throne Guatemotzin, nephew and son-in-law of Montezuma,’ a young man 
of sim/ high reputation for abilities and valour that, in this dangerous crisis, 
ms countrymen were greatly encouraged and with one voice called him to 
the 


supreme command... ,, 


As soon as Cortes entered the enemy’s territories he discovered various 
preparations to obstruct his progress. But his troops forced their way with 
little difficulty, and took possession of Tezcuco, the second city of the/pire, 
situated on the banks of the lake about twenty miles from Mexico. Here he 
determined to establish Ms headquarters, as the most proper station for 
launching Ms brigantines as well as for making his approaches to the 
capital. In order to render his residence there more secure, he deposed the 
cacique, or chief, who was at the head of that community, under pretext of 
some defect in his title, and substituted in his place a person whom a faction 
of the nobles pointed out as the right heir of that dignity. Attached to Mm 
by this benefit, the new cacique and his adherents served the bpaniards with 


inviolable fidelity. uu 


Tezcuco stood about half a league from the lake. _ It would be necessary to 
open a communication with it, so that the brigantines, when put together in 
the capital, might be launched upon its waters. It was proposed, merefore, 
to dig a canal, reaching from the gardens of Nezahualcoyotl, as they were 
called from the old monarch who planned them, to the edge of the basin A 
little stream or rivulet which flowed in that direction was to be deepened 
sufficiently for the purpose ; and eight thousand Indian labourers were 
forths with employed on this great work, under the direction of the young 
Ixthlxochitl. 


Meanwhile Cortes received messages from several places m the neighbom- 
hood, intimating their desire to become the vassals of his sovereign and to 
be taken under his protection. The Spanish commander required, in return, 
that they should deliver up every Mexican who should set foot in their 
terri- tories. Some noble Aztecs, who had been sent on a mission to these 
towns, were consequently delivered into his hands. He availed himself of it 
to employ them as bearers of a message to their master, the emperor. 


It was the plan of Cortes, on entering the valley, to commence operations bv 
reducing the subordinate cities before striking at the capital itself, ihe first 
point of attack which he selected was the ancient city of Iztapalapan, 
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a place containing fifty thousand inhabitants, according to his own account. 
In a week after his arrival at his new quarters, Cortes, leaving the com~ 
mand of the garrison to Sandoval, marched against this Indian city, at the 
head of two hundred Spanish foot, eight (‘en horse, and between three and 
four thousand Tlaxcalans. The barbarians showed their usual courage, but 
after some hard fighting were compelled to give way before the steady 
valour of the Spanish mfantry, backed by the desperate fury of the 
Tlaxcalans, whom the sight of an Aztec seemed to inflame almost to 
madness. The enemy retreated in disorder, closely followed by the 
Spaniards. When they had arrived within half a league of Iztapalapan, they 
observed a number of canoes filled with Indians, who appeared to be 
labouring on the mole which hemmed in the waters of the salt lake. Swept 
along in the tide of pursuit, they gave little heed to it, but, following up the 
chase, entered pell-mell with the fugi- tives into the city. 


The houses stood some of them on dry ground, some on piles in the water. 
Cortes, supported by his own men, and by such of the allies as could be 
brought to obey his orders, attacked the enemy in this last place of their 
retreat. Both parties fought up to their girdles in the water. A desperate 
struggle ensued, as the Aztec fought with the fury of a tiger driven to bay 
by the huntsmen. It was all in vain. The enemy was overpowered in every 
quarter. The citizen shared the fate of the soldier, and a pitiless massacre 
succeeded, without regard to sox or age. Cortes endeavoured to stop it ; but 
it would have been as easy to call away the starving wolf from the carcass 
he was devouring, as the Tlaxcalan who had once tasted the blood of an 
enemy. More than six thousand, including women and children, accord- ing 
to the conqueror’s own statement, perished miserably in the unequal con~ 
flict. While engaged in this work of devastation, a murmuring sound was 


heard as of the hoarse rippling of waters, and a cry soon arose amongst the 
Indians that the dikes were broken. Cortes now comprehended the business 
of the men whom he had seen in the canoes at work on the mole which 
fenced in the great basin of Lake Tezcuco. It had been pierced by the 
desperate Indians, who thus laid the country under an inundation, by 
suffering the waters of the salt lake to spread themselves over the lower 
level, through the opening. Greatly alarmed, the general called his men 
together and made all haste to evacuate the city. Had they remained three 
hours longer, he says, not a soul could have escaped. They came staggering 
under the weight of booty, wading with difficulty through the water, which 
was fast gaining upon them. For some distance their path was illumined by 
the glare of the burning buildings. But as the light faded away in the 
distance, they wandered with uncertain steps, sometimes up to their knees, 
at others up to their waists, in the water, through which they floundered on 
with the greatest difficulty. As they reached the opening in the dike the 
stream became deeper, and flowex] out with such a current that the men 
were unable to maintain their footing. The Spaniards, breasting the flood, 
forced their*way through ; but many of the Indians, unable to swim, were 
borne down by the waters. All the plunder was lost. The powder was 
spoiled ; the arms and clothes of the soldiers were saturated with the brine, 
and the cold night wind, as it blew over them, benmnbed their weary limbs 
till they could scarcely drag them along. At dawn they beheld the lake 
swarming with canoes full of Indians, who had anticipated their disaster, 
and who now saluted them with showers of stones, arrows, and other deadly 
missiles. Bodies of light troops hovering in the distance disquieted the 
flanks of the army in like manner. The Spaniards had no desire to close with 
the enemy. They only 
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wished to regain their comfortable quarters in Tezcuco, where they arrived 
on the same day, more disconsolate and fatigued than after many a long 
march and hard-fought battle. 


The close of the expedition, so different from its brilliant commencement, 
greatly disappointed Cortes. His numerical loss had, indeed, not been great, 
but this affair convinced him how much he had to apprehend from the reso- 
lution of a people who, with a spirit worthy of the ancient Hollanders, were 
prepared to bury their country under water rather than to submit. Still the 
enemy had little cause for congratulation; since, independently of the 
number of slain, they had seen one of their most flourishing cities sacked, 
and in part, at least, laid in ruins— one of those, too, which in its_ public 
works displayed the nearest approach to civilisation. Such are the triumphs 


of war!,.,ii 
The expedition of Cortes, notwithstanding the disasters which checkered 


it, was favourable to the Spanish cause. The fate of Iztapalapan struck a 
terror throughout the valley. The consequences were soon apparent in the 
deputations sent by the different places eager to offer their submission, and, 
could they do so with safety, to throw off the [Mexican yoke. But he was in 
no situation to comply with their request. _ He now felt, more sensibly than 
ever, the incompetency of his means to his undertaking. “I assure your 
majesty,” he writes in his letter to the emperor, “the greatest uneasi~ ness 
which I feel, after all my labours and fatigues, is from my inability to 
succour and support our Indian friends, your majesty’s loyal vassals. ^ Far 
from having a force competent to this, he had scarcely enough for his own 
protection. His Indian allies were in deadly feud with these places, whose 
inhabitants had too often fought under the Aztec banner not to have been 
engaged in repeated wars with the people beyond the mountains. Cortes set 
himself earnestly to reconcile these differences. His arguments finally pre- 
vailed, and the politic general had the satisfaction to see the high-spirited 
and hostile tribes forego their long-cherished rivalry, and, resigning the 
pleasures of revenge so dear to the barbarian, embrace one another as 


friends and champions in a common cause. To this wise pohcy the’ Spanish 
commander owed quite as much of his subsequent successes as to his arms. 


Thus the foundations of the Mexican Empire were hourly loosening, as the 
great vassals around the capital, on whom it most relied, fell off one after 
another from their allegiance. The Aztecs, properly so called, formed but a 
small part of the population of the valley. This was principally com- posed 
of cognate tribes, members of the same great family of the Nahuatlacs, who 
had come upon the plateau at nearly the same time. They were mutual 
rivals, and were reduced one after another by the more warlike Mexican, 
who held them in subjection, often by open force, always by fear. Fear was 
the great principle of cohesion which bound together the discordant mem- 
bers of the monarchy, and this was now fast dissolving before the influence 
of a power more mighty than that of the Aztec. This, it is true, was not the 
first time that the conquered races had attempted to recover their 
indepenclence ; but all such attempts had failed for want of concert. It was 
reserved for the commanding genius of Cortes to extinguish their old 
hereditary feuds, and, combining their scattered energies, to animate them 
with a common 


principle of action..,i* +i 


While these occurrences were passing, Cortes received the welcome intel-= 
ligence that the brigantines were completed and waiting to be transported“ 
to Tezcuco. He detached a body for the service, consisting of two hundred 
Spanish foot and fifteen horse, which he placed under the command of 
Sandoval. 
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There were thirteen vessels in all, of different sizes. They had been con- 
structed under the direction of the experienced shipbuilder Martin Lopez, 
aided W three or four Spanish carpenters and the friendly natives, some of 
whom showed no mean degree of imitative skill. The brigantmes, when 


completed, had been fairly tried on the waters of the Zahuapan. They were 
then taken to pieces, and as Lopez was impatient of delay, the several parts, 
the timbers, anchors, ironwork, sails, and cordage, were placed on the 
shoul- ders of the tanianes, and under a nmnerous military escort were thus 
far advanced on the way to Tezcuco. Sandoval dismissed a part of the 
Indian 


convoy as superfluous. ^ i 


Twenty thousand warriors he retained, dividing them into two bodies for the 
protection of the tamanes in the centre. His own little body 


of Spaniards he distributed in like manner. .,*i, , a xi 


“Tt was a marvellous thing,” exclaims the conqueror, in ms letters, that few 
have seen — or even heard of — this transportation of thirteen vessels oi 
war on the shoulders of men, for nearly twenty leagues across the 
mountains ! It was indeed, a stupendous achievement, and not easily 
matched m ancient or modern story j one which only a genius like that of 
Cortes could have devised, or a daring spirit hke his have so successfully 
executed. Little did he^ fore- see, when he ordered the destruction of the 
fleet which first brought him to the country, and with his usual foresight 
commanded the preservation of the ironwork and rigging— little did he 
foresee the important uses for which they were to be reserved. So 
important, that on their preservation may be 


said to have depended the successful issue of his great enterprise. 


He greeted his Indian allies with the greatest cordiality, testifying his sense 
of their services by those honours and attentions which he knew would be 
most grateful to their ambitious spirits. “We come,” exclaimed the hardy 
warriors, “to fight under your banner; to avenge our common quarrel, or to 
fall by your side”; and with their usual impatience they urged him to lead 
them at once against the enemy. “Wait,” replied the general, bluntly, “ till 
you are rested, and you shall have your hands full.” 


CONSPIRACY AGAINST CORTES 


At the very time when Cortes was occupied with reconnoitring the valley, 
preparatory to his siege of the capital, a busy faction in Castile was 
labouring to subvert his authority and defeat his plans of conquest 
altogether. The fame of his brilliant exploits had spread not only through the 
isles, but to Spain and many parts of Europe, where a general admiration 
was felt for the invincible energy of the man, who with his single arm, as it 
were, could so long maintain a contest with the powerful Indian empire. 
The absence of the Spanish monarch from his dominions, and the troubles 
of the country, can alone explain the supine indifference shown by the 
government to_ the prosecution of this great enterprise. To the same causes 
it may be ascribed that no action was taken in regard to the suits of 
Velasquez and Narvaez, backed, as they were, by so potent an advocate as 
Bishop Fonseca, presi- dent of the council of the Indies. The reins of 
government had fallen into the hands of Adrian of Utrecht, Charles’ 
preceptor, and afterwards pope —a man of learning, and not without 
sagacity, but slow and timid in his policy, and altogether incapable of that 
decisive action which suited the bold genius of his predecessor. Cardinal 
Ximenes. 


In the spring of 1521, however, a number of ordinances passed the council 
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of the Indies which threatened an important innovation in the affairs of New 
Spain, It was decreed that the royal audience of Hispaniola should abandon 
the proceedings already instituted against Narvaez for his treata ment of the 


commissioner Ayllon; that that unfortimate cominander should be released 
from his confinement at Vera Cruz; and that an arbitrator should be sent to 
Mexico, with authority to investigate the affairs and conduct of Cortes, and 
to render ample justice to the governor of Cuba. There were not wanting 
persons at court who looked with dissatisfaction on these pro~ ceedings, as 
an unworthy requital of the services of Cortes, and who thought the present 
moment, at any rate, not the most suitable for taking measures which might 
discourage the general, and perhaps render him desperate. But the arrogant 
temper of the bishop of Burgos overruled all objections; and the ordinances, 
having been approved by the Regency, were signed by that body, April 
11th, 1521. A person named Tapia, one of the function- aries of the 
audience at Santo Domingo, was selected as the new commissioner to be 
despatched to Vera Cruz. Fortunately circumstances occurred which 
postponed the execution of the design for the present, and permitted Cortes 
to go forward unmolested in his career of conquest. 


But while thus allowed to remain, for the present at least, in possession of 
authority, he was assailed by a danger nearer home, which menaced not 
only his authority, but his life. This was a conspiracy in the army, of a more 
dark and dangerous character than any hitherto formed there. It was set on 
foot by a common soldier named* Antonio Villafana, a native of Old 
Castile, of whom nothing is known but his share in this transaction. He was 
one of the troop of Narvaez, that leaven of disaffection which had remained 
with the army, swelling with discontent on every light occasion, and ready 
at all times to rise into mutiny. They had voluntarily continued in the 
service, after the secession of their comrades at Tlaxcala; but it was from 
the same mercenary hopes with which they had originally embarked in the 
expedition, and in these they were destined still to be disappointed. They 
had little of the true spirit of adventure which distinguished the old 
companions of Cortes, and they found the barren laurels of victory but a 
sorry recompense for all their toils and suffering. 


With these men were joined others, who had causes of personal disgust with 
the general ; and others, again, who looked with distrust on the result of the 
war. The gloomy fate of their countrymen who had fallen into the enemy’s 
hands filled them with dismay. They felt themselves the victims of a 
chimerical spirit in their leader, who with such inadequate means was 


urging to extremity so ferocious and formidable a foe ; and they shrunk 
with something like apprehension from thus pursuing the enemy into his 
own haunts, where he could gather tenfold energy from despair. 


These men would have willingly abandoned the enterprise and returned to 
Cuba, but how could they do it ? Cortes had control over the whole route 
from the city to the seacoast, and not a vessel could leave its ports without 
his warrant. Even if he were put out of the way, there were others, his 
principal officers, ready to step into his place and avenge the death of their 
commander. It was necessary to embrace these also in the scheme of 
destruction ; and it was proposed, therefore, together with Cortes, to 
assassi— nate Sandoval, Olid, Alvarado, and two or three others most 
devoted to his interests. The conspirators would then raise the cry of liberty, 
and doubted not that they should be joined by the greater part of the army, 
or enough, at least, to enable them to work their own pleasure. They 
proposed to offer the command, on Cortes’ death, to Francisco Verdugo, a 
brother-in-law of 
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Velasquez. He was an honourable cavalier, and not privy to their design. 
But they had little doubt that he would acquiesce in the coniniand thus in a 
manner forced upon him, and this would secure them the protection of the 
governor of Cuba, who, indeed, from his own hatred of Cortes, would be 
disposed to look with a lenient eye on their proceedings. 


But he would go farther, out into the immeasurable ; the attraction to the 
infinite, to the comprehension and mastery of the universe, both intellectual 
and material, that lies in the nature of the yet inchoate uniform world- 
culture, finds its most vivid expression in its champion. When, indeed, he 
would advance farther and farther, from the Punjab to the Ganges and to the 
ends of the world, his instrument, his army, failed him ; he had to turn back. 
But the Persian kingdom, Asia as far as the Indus, he conquered, brought 
permanently under Macedonian rule, and laid the foundation for its 
Hellenisation. With this, however, only the smaller portion of his mission 
was fulfilled. The East everywhere offered further tasks which had in part 
been undertaken by the Persian kingdom at the height of its power under 
Darius I — the exploration of Arabia, of the Indian Ocean, and of the 
Caspian Sea, the subjugation of the predatory nomads of the great steppe 
that extends from the Danube through southern Russia and Turania as far as 
the Jaxartes. 


It was of far more importance that Hellenism had a task in the West like that 
in the East ; to save the Greeks of Italy and Sicily, to overcome the 
Carthaginians and the tribes of Italy, to turn the whole Mediterranean into a 
Greek sea, was just as urgently necessary as the conquest of Western Asia. 
It was the aim that Alcibiades had set himself and on which Athens had 
gone to wreck. 


In the same years in which the Macedonian king was conquering the 
Persians, his brother-in-law, Alexander of Epirus, at the request of 
Tarentum, had devoted himself to this task. After some success at the 
beginning he had been overcome by the Lucanians and Bruttians and the 
opposition of Hellenic particularism (334-331 B.C.). 


Now the Macedonian king made preparations to take up this work also and 
thus complete his conquest of the world. That the resources of Macedonia 
were inadequate for this purpose was perfectly clear to him. Since he had 
rejected the proposals of Darius he had employed the conquered Asiatics in 
the government of his empire, and above all had endeavoured to form an 
auxiliary force to his army out of the people that had previously 


The conspirators even went so far as to appoint the subordinate officers, an 
alguacil maijor in place of Sandoval, a quartermaster-general to succeed 
Olid, and some others. The time fixed for the execution of the plot was soon 
after the return of Cortes from his expedition. A parcel, pretended to have 
come by a fresh arrival from Castile, was to be presented to him whilst at 
table, and when he was engaged in breaking open the letters the 
conspirators were to fall on him and his officers and despatch them with 
their poniards. Such was the iniquitous scheme devised for the destruction 
of Cortes and the expedition. But a conspiracy, to be successful, especially 
when numbers are concerned, should allow but little time to elapse between 
its conception and its execution. 


On the day previous to that appointed for the perpetration of the deed, one 
of the party, feeling a natural compunction at the commission of the crime, 
went to the general’s quarters and solicited a private interview with him. He 
threw himself at his commander’s feet, and revealed all the particulars 
relating to the conspiracy, adding that in Villafana’s possession a paper 
would be found containing the names of his accomplices. Cortes, thunder- 
struck at the disclosure, lost not a moment in profiting by it. He sent for 
Alvarado, Sandoval, and one or two other officers marked out by the con~ 
spirators, and after communicating the affair to them, went at once with 
them to Villafana’s quarters, attended by four alguacils. 


They found him in conference with three or four friends, who were instantly 
taken from the apartment and placed in custody. Villafana, confounded at 
this sudden apparition of his commander, had barely tune to snatch a paper 
containing the signatures of the confederates from ^ his bosom and attempt 
to swallow it. But Cortes arrested his arm and seized the paper. As he 
glanced his eye rapidly over the fatal list, he was nruch moved at finding 
there the names of more than one who had some claim to consideration in 
the army. He tore the scroll in pieces, and ordered Villa— fana to be taken 
into custody. He was immediately tried by a military court hastily got 
together, at which the general himself presided. There seems to have been 
no doubt of the man’s guilt. He was condemned to death, and after allowing 
him time for confession find absolution, the sentence was executed by 
hanging him from the window of his own 


quarters. .,1.1 


Those ignorant of the affair were astonished at the spectacle; and the 
remaining conspirators were filled with consternation when they saw that 
their plot was detected’, and anticipated a similar fate for themselves. But 
they were mistaken. Cortes pursued the matter po further. A little reflec— 
tion convinced him that to do so would involve him in the most 
disagreeable and even dangerous perplexities. Aid however much the 
parties impli- cated in so foul a deed might deserve death, he could ill 
afford the loss even of the guilty, with his present limited numbers. He 
resolved, therefore, to content himself with the punishment of the 
ringleader. 


He called his troops together and briefly explained to them the nature of the 
crime for which Villafana had suffered. He had made no confession, he 
said, and the guilty secret had perished with liim. He then expressed his 
sorrow that any should h.ave lieen found in their ranks capable of so base 
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an act, and stated his own unconsciousness of having wronged any 
individual among them ; but if he had done so, he invited them frankly to 
declare it as he was most anxious to afford them aU the redress in his 
power. But there was no one of his audience, whatever might be his 
grievances, who cared to enter his complaint at such a moment j least of all 
were the conspirators willing to do so, for they were too happy at having, as 
they fancied, escaped detection, to stand forward now in the ranks of the 
malcontents. The affair passed off, _ therefore, without further 


consequences. The conduct of Cortes in this delicate conjuncture shows 
great coolness and knowledge of human nature. Had he suffered his 
detection, or even his suspicion, of the guilty parties to appear, it would 
have placed him in hostile relations with them for the rest of his life. 


As it _wa.s, the guilty soldiers had suffered too serious apprehensions to 
place their lives hastily in a similar jeopardy. They strove, on the contrary, 
by demonstrations _ of loyalty and the assiduous discharge of their duties, 
to turn away suspicion from themselves. Cortes, on his part, was careful to 
preserve his natural denieanour, equally removed from distrust and — what 
was perhaps more difficult — that studied courtesy which intimates, quite 
as plainly, suspicion of the party who is the object of it. To do this required 
no little address. Yet he did not forget the past. Cortes kept his eye on all 
their movements, and took care to place them in no situation, afterwards, 
where they could do him injury. 


LAUNCHING OF BRIGANTINES 


As was Stated previously, the brigantines being completed, the canal also, 
after having occupied eight thousand men for nearly two months, was 
finished. It was a work of great labour, for it extended half a league in 
length, was twelve feet wide and as many deep. The sides were 
strengthened by pali- sades of wood or solid masomy. At intervals, dams 
and locks were con~ structed, and part of the opening was through the hard 
rock. By this avenue the brigantines might now be safely introduced on the 
lake. 


Cortes was resolved that so auspicious an event should be celebrated with 
due solemnity. On the 28th of April the troops were drawn up under arms, 
and the whole population of Tezcuco assembled to witness the ceremony. 
Mass was performed, and every man in the army, together with the general, 
confessed and received the sacrament. Prayers were offered up by Father 
Olmedo, and a benediction invoked on the little navy, the first — worthy of 
the name — ever launched on American waters. 


The general’s next step was to muster his forces in the great square of the 
capital. He found they amounted to eighty-seven horse and eight hundred 
and eighteen foot, of whom one hundred and eighteen were arquebusiers 
ancl crossbow-men. He had three large field-pieces of iron, and fifteen 
lighter guns or falconets of brass. The heavier cannon had been transported 
from Vera Cruz to Tezcuco, a little while before, by the faithful Tlaxcalans. 
He was well supplied with shot and balls, with about ten hundred weight of 
powder, and fifty thousand copperheaded arrows, made after a pattern 
furnished by him to the natives. The number and appointments of the army 
much exceeded what they had been at any time since the flight from 
Mexico, and showed the good effects of the late arrivals from the islands. 


He had already sent to his Indian confederates, announcing his purpose 
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of immediately laying siege to Mexico, and called on them t® nvnmispcl 
levies within the si^ace ot ten days at farthest, me iiaxcaians ! -‘xTori 
xvithin the time Di’escribed. They came fifty thousand strong, accord-ina:\o 
Cortes making a brilliant show with their military finery, and marching 
nrondlv forward under the great national banner, emblazonecl with a spread 
-ivtiw of the renublic. With as blithe and manly a step as if they wde going 
to the battle-ground, they defiled through the Ses of die capital, ndnPinP- 
its walls ring with the friendly shouts of “ Castile and Tlaxcala! / 


‘ The siege of Mexico was full of picturesque incidents, m which geniurfoi 
fighting barbarians won a gradual succession sea and land A fenirth after 
the brigantines had gained a complete victory ovei a swa Canoes ami Cortes 
& reduced three-fourths of the city of Mexico to ashes, hPfoic’ed ids way 
into the central square. Guatemotsin, attempting to escape G cross the lake 
was taken captive, and brought before Cortes. 


Cortes came forward with a dignified and studied courtesy to receive Inm. 
Tlie Stec monarch probably knew the person of his conqueror for he first 
Soke siknee by kyin^ “I have done all that I could to defend myself and my 
people. I am now reduced to this state. Youw/kal with me^ Maine ^ 


his hand on the hilt of a poniard stuck in the gen- eral’s belt, he added, with 
vehemence, “Better de~ spatch me with this, and rid me of life at once.” 
Cortes was filled with admiration at the proud bearing of the young 
barbarian, showing in his reverses a spirit worthy of an ancient Roman. 
“Fear not,” he replied, “you shall be treated with all honour. You have 
defended your capital like a brave warrior. A Spaniard knows how to 
respect valour even in an enemv.” He then inquired of him where he had 
left the princess his wife ; and being/iformed that she still remained under 
protection of a Spanish guard on bLrd the brigantine, the general sent to 
have her escorted to his i resence He invited his royal captives to partake ot 
the refreshments v Inch their exhausted condition rendered so necessary. 
Mennwhile the Spanish commander made his dispositions for the night 
ordering Sandoval to escort the prisoners to Cojohuacan, whither he 
proposed himself immediately to fol on . The other captains. Olid and 
Alvarado, were to draw off their forces to their respective quarters. It was 
impossible for them to continue in the capita , where the poisonous effluvia 
from the unburied carcasses loaded the air with fection A small guard 
only was stationed to keep order in the was ed suburbs. It was the hour of 
vespers when Guatemotzin surrendered, and tie siege might be considered 
as then concluded. The evening set in c aik and the rain began to fall before 
the several parties had evacuated the city. 


During the night a tremendous tempest, such as the Spaniards had e Y 
witnessed! and such as is known only within the tropics, burst ovei the 


Mexi- can valley. The thunder, reverberating from the rocky ampliitheatie 
of 


Chac Mool Statue, Mexico 


(Aztec Antiquity) 
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hills, bellowed over the waste of waters, and shook the teocallis and crazy 
tenements of Tenochtitlan— the few that yet survived— to their founda~ 
tions. The lightning seemed to cleave asunder the vault of heaven, as its 
vivid flashes wrapped the whole scene in a ghastly glare for a nioment, to 
be again swallowed up in darkness. The war of elements was in imison with 
the fortunes of the ruined city. It seemed as if the deities of Anahuac, scared 
from their ancient abodes, were borne along shrieking and howling in the 
blast, as they abandoned the fallen capital to its fate. 


EVACUATION OF THE CITY 


On the day following the surrender Guatemotzin requested the Spanish 
commander to allow the Mexicans to leave the city, and to pass unmolested 
into the open coimtry. To this Cortes readily assented, as, indeed, without it 
he could take no steps for purifying the capital. He gave his orders accord- 
ingly for the evacuation of the place, commanding that no one, Spaniard or 
confederate, should offer violence to the Aztecs, ov in any way obstruct 
their departure. The whole number of these is variously estimated at from 
thirty to seventy thousand, besides women and children, who had survived 
the sword, pestilence, and famine. It is certain they were three days in defil- 
ino- along the several causeways— a mournful train; husbands and wives, 
pal-ents and children, the sick and the wounded, leaning on one another for 
support, as they feebly tottered along, squahd, and but half covered with 
rags, that disclosed at every step hideous gashes, some recently received, 
others festering from long neglect, and carrying with them an atmosphere of 
contagion. Their wasted forms and famine-stricken faces told the whole 
history of the siege; and as the straggling files gained the opposite shore 
they were observed to pause from time to time, as if to take one more look 
at the spot so lately crowned by the imperial city once their pleasant home, 
and endeared to them by many a glorious recollection. _ 


On the departure of the inhabitants, measures were immediately taken to 
purify the place, by means of numerous fires kept burning day and night, 
especially in the infected ciuarter of Tlatelolco, and by collecting the heaps 
of dead which lay mouldering in the streets and consigning them to the 
earth. Of the whole number who perished in the course of the siege it is 
impossible to form any probable computation. The accounts range widely 
from one hundred and twenty thousand, the lowest estimate, to two hundred 
and forty thousand. The number of the Spaniards who fell was_ conipara- 
tively small, but that of the allies must have been large, if the historian of 
Tezcuco is correct in asserting that thirty thousand perished of his own 
countrymen alone. That the number of those destroyed within the city was 
immense cannot be doubted, when we consider that, besides its own 
redundant population, it was thronged with that of the neighbouring tovms, 
who, distrusting their strength to resist the enemy, sought protection within 


its foimd there— that is, the treasures of gold and jewels, the only 


booty of much value in the eyes of the Spaniards— fell far below their 
expec- tations. It did not exceed, according to the general’s statement a 
hundred and thirty thousand castellanos of gold, including the sovereign s 
share, which indeed, taking into account many articles of curious and costly 
work-= manship, voluntarily relinquished by the army, greatly exceeded his 
legiti- mate fifth Yet the Aztecs must have been in possession of a much 
larger 
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treasure, if it were only the wreck of that recovered from the Spaniards on 
the night of the memorable flight from Mexico. Some of the spoil may have 
been sent away from the capital, some spent in preparations for defence, 
and more of it buried in the earth or sunk in the water of the lake. Their 
menaces were not without a meaning. They had, at least, the satisfaction of 
disappointing the avarice of their enemies. 


Cortes had no further occasion for the presence of his Indian allies. He 
assembled the chiefs of the different squadrons, thanked them for their ser~ 
vices, noticed their valour in flattering terms, and, after distributing presents 
among them, with the assurance that his master, the emperor, would recom- 
})ense their fidelity yet more largely, dismissed them to their own homes. 
They carried off a liberal share of the spoils of which they had_ plundered 
the dwellings — not of a kind to excite the cupidity of the Spaniards— and 
returned in triumph — short-sighted triumph ! — at the success of their ex~ 
pedition and the downfall of the Aztec dynasty. 


PRESCOTT ON THE FALL OF THE AZTECS 


Thus, after a siege of nearly three months’ duration, unmatched in liistory 
for the constancy and courage of the besieged, seldom surpassed for the 
sever- ity of its sufferings, fell the renowned capital of the Aztecs. 
Unmatched, it may be truly saicl, for constancy and courage, when we 
recollect that the door of capitulation on the most honourable terms was left 
open to them throughout the whole blockade, and that, sternly rejecting 
every proposal of their enemy, they, to a man, preferred to die rather than 
surrender. More than three centuries had elapsed since the Aztecs, a poor 
and wandering tribe from the far northwest, had come on the plateau. There 
they built their miserable collection of huts on the spot — as tradition tells 
us — prescribed by the oracle. Their conquests, at first confined to their 
immediate neigh- bourhood, gradually covered the valley, then, crossing 
the mountains, swept over the broad extent of the table-land, descended its 
precipitous sides, and rolled onwards to the Mexican gulf and the distant 
confines of Central America. Their wretched capital, meanwhile, keeping 
pace with the enlarge- ment of territory, had grown into a flourishing city 
filled with buildings, monuments of art, and a numerous population, that 


gave it the first rank among the capitals of the western world. At this crisis 
came over another race from the remote East, strangers like themselves, 
whose coming had also been predicted by the oracle, and, appearing on the 
plateau, assailed them in the very zenith of their prosperity, and blotted 
them out from the map of nations forever ! The whole story has the air of 
fable rather than of hiss tory — a legend of romance — a tale of the genii. 


Yet we cannot regret the fall of an empire which did so little to promote the 
happiness of its subjects or the real interests of humanity. Notwith- 
standing the lustre thrown over its latter days by the glorious defence of its 
capital, by the mild munificence of Montezuma, by the dauntless heroism of 
Guatemotzin, the Aztecs were emphatically a fierce and brutal race, little 
calculated, in their best aspects, to excite our sympathy and regard. Their 
civilisation, such as it was, was not their owm, but reflected, perhaps 
imper- fectly, from a race whom they had succeeded in the land. It was, in 
respect to the Aztecs, a generous graft on a vicious stock, and could have 
brought no fruit to perfection. They ruled over their wide domains with a 
sword instead of a sceptre. They did nothing to ameliorate the condition, or 
in 
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any way promote the progress, of their vassals. Their vassals were serfs, 
used only to minister to their pleasure, held in awe by armed garrisons, 
ground to the dust by imposts m peace, by mihtary conscriptions in war. 
They did not, like the Romans, whom they resembled in the nature of their 
conquests, extend the rights of citizenship to the conquered. They did not 
amalgamate them into one great nation, with common rights and interests. 


They held them as aliens — even those who in the valley were gathered 
round the very walls of the capital. The Aztec metropohs, the heart of the 
monarchy, had not a sympathy, not a pulsation, in common with the rest of 
the body pohtic. It was a stranger in its own land. 


The Aztecs not only did not advance the condition of their vassals, but, 
morally speaking, they did much to degrade it. How can a nation where 
human sacrifices prevail, and especially when combined with cannibalism, 
further the march of civilisation? How can the interests of humanity be 
consulted where man is levelled to the rank of the brutes that perish ? The 
influence of the Aztecs introduced their gloomy superstition into lands 
before unacquainted with it, or where, at least, it was not estabhshed in any 
great strength. The example of the capital was contagious. As the latter 
increased in opulence, the religious celebrations were conducted with still 
more terrible magnificence, in the same manner as the gladiatorial shows of 
the Romans increased in pomp with the increasing splendour of the capital. 
Men became familiar with scenes of horror and the most loathsome 
abominations. Women and children — the whole nation — became familiar 
with and assisted at them. The heart was hardened, the manners were made 
ferocious, the feeble light of civilisation, transmitted from a milder race, 
was growing fainter and fainter, as thousands and thousands of miserable 
victims throughout the empire were yearly fattened in its cages, sacrificed 
on its altars, dressed and served at its banquets. The whole land was 
converted into a vast human shambles. The empire of the Aztecs did not fall 
before its time. 


Whether these unparalleled outrages furnish a sufficient plea to the Span- 
iards for their invasion, whether we are content to find a warrant for it in the 
natural rights and demands of civilisation, or, on the one or the other of 
which grounds the conquests by most Christian nations in the East and the 
West have been defended, it is unnecessary to discuss. It is more material to 
inquire whether, assuming the right, the conquest of Mexico was conducted 
with a proper regard to the claims of humanity. And here we must admit 
that, with all allowance for the ferocity of the age and the laxity of its 
principles, there are passages which every Spaniard who cherishes the fame 
of his countrymen would be glad to see expunged from their history ; 
passages not to be vindicated on the score of self-defence, or of necessity of 
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ruled Asia. In his naive overvaluation of education, due to the Socratic 
belief in the omnipotence of the intellect, he thought he could make 
Macedonians out of the young Persians. But as ruler of the world he must 
no longer bear the fetters which the usage of his people and the terms of the 
Hellenic league put upon him. He must stand above all men and peoples, 
his will must be law to them, like the commandment of the gods. The march 
to Ammon (331 B.C.), which at the time enjoyed the highest regard in the 
Greek world, inaugurated this departure. This elevation of the kingship to 
divinity was not an outgrowth of oriental views, although it resembles them, 
but of political necessity and of the loftiest ideas of Greek culture — of the 
teaching of Greek philosophy, common to all Socratic schools, of the 
unlimited sovereignty of the true sage, whose judgment no commandment 
can fetter ; he is no other than the true king. 


Henceforth this view is inseparable from the idea of kingship among all 
occidental nations down to our own times. It returns in the absolute 
monarchy that Csesar wished to found at Rome and which then gradually 
develops out of the principate of Augustus, until Diocletian and Constantine 
bring it to perfection ; it returns, only apparently modified by Christian 
views, in the absolute monarchy of modern times, in kingship by the grace 
of God as well as in the universal monarchy of Napoleon, and in the divine 
foundation of the autocracy of the Czar. 


But Alexander was not able to bring his state to completion. In the midst of 
his plans, in the full vigour of youth, just as a boundless future seemed to lie 
before him, he was carried off by death at Babylon, on the thirteenth of 
June, 323 B.C., in the thirty-third year of his age. 


With the death of Alexander his plans were buried. He left no heir who 
could have held the empire together ; his generals fought for the spoils. The 
result of the mighty struggles of the period of the Diadochi, which covers 
almost fifty years (323-277 B.C.), is, that the Macedonian empire is divided 
into three great powers ; the kingdom of the Lagidse, who from the seaport 
of Alexandria on the extreme western border of Egypt control the eastern 
Mediterranean with all its coasts, and the valley of the Nile ; the kingdom of 
the Seleucidse, who strive in continual wars to hold Asia together ; and the 


any kind, and which must forever leave a dark spot on the annals of the 
conquest. And yet, taken as a whole, the invasion, up to the capture of the 
capital, was conducted on principles less revolting to _ humanity than most, 
perhaps than any, of the other conquests of the Castilian crown in the New 
World. 


Whatever may be thought of the conquest in a moral view, regarded as a 
military achievement it must fill us with astonishment. That a handful of 
adventurers, indifferently armed and equipped, should have landed on the 
shores of a powerful empire inhabited by a fierce and warlike race, and, in 
defiance of the reiterated prohibitions of its sovereign, have forced their 
way into the interior ; that they should have done this without knowledge of 
the language or of the land, without chart or compass to guide them, with- 
out any idea of the difficulties they were to encounter, totally uncertain 
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whether the next step might bring them pn a hostile nation or on a desert, 
feeling their way along in the dark, as it were; that, though neaily over- 
whelmed by their first encounter with the inhabitants, they should have still 
pressed on to the capital of the empire, and, having reached it thrown 
themselves unhesitatingly into the midst of their enemies, that, so far lioin 
being daunted by the extraordinary spectacle there exhibited of power and 
civilisation, they should have been but the more confiimed in their original 
design-that they should have seized the monarch, have executed his min- 
isters before the eyes of his subjects, and, when driven forth with rum from 
the gates, have gathered their scattered wreck together, _ and after a systein 
of operations, pursued with consmnmate policy and daring, have succeeded 


in overturning the capital and establishing their sway over the country that 
all this should have been so effected by a mere handful of indigent adven- 
turers, is a fact little short of the miraculous, too startling for the 
probabilities demanded by fiction, and without a parallel in the pages of 
history. _ 


Yet this must not be understood too literally ; for it would be unjust to the 
Aztecs themselves, at least to their military prowess, to regard the con~ 
quest as directly achieved by the Spaniards alone. This would indeed be to 
arm the latter with the charmed shield of Ruggiero and Hie magic lance of 
Astolfo, overturning its hundreds at a touch. The Indian empire was in a 
manner conquered by Indians. The first terrible encounter of the^ Span- 
iards with the Tlaxcalans, which had nearly proved their ruin, did in f&ct 
insure their success. It secured to them a strong native support on which to 
retreat in the hour of trouble, and round which they could rally the kindred 
races of the land for one great and overwhelming assault. The AMec mon~ 
archy fell by the hands of its own subjects, under the direction of European 
sagacity and science. Had it been united, it might have bidden defiance to 
the invaders. As it was, the capital was dissevered from the rest of the 
coun- try, and the bolt, which might have passed off comparatively 
harmless had the empire been cemented by a common principle of loyalty 
and patriotism, now found its way into every crack and crevice of the ill- 
compacted fabric, and buried it in its own ruins. Its fate may serve as a 
striking proof that a government which does not rest on the sympathies of 
its^ subjects cannot long abide ; that human institutions when not connected 
with human pros-— perity and progress must fall — if not before the 
increasing light of civilisation, by the hand of violence ; by violence from 
within if not from without. And who shall lament their fall ? / 


MEXICO AFTER THE CONQUEST 


The accounts of Cortes’ victories and conquests which were sent to Spain 
filled his countrymen with admiration, and excited the highest expectations 
with the people and the government. Charles V, who had succeeded to the 
throne, appointed Cortes captain-general of New Spain ; and even before he 
had received any legal sanction, he assumed the power of governor, and 


adopted measures to secure the vast country he had conquered to his sovei- 
eign as a colony of Spain. He determined to rebuild the capital, and there to 
establish the seat of his government, and on an extended plan laid the 
foundations of the most magnificent city in the New World. 


The Mexicans, conquered and degraded as they were, did not quietly submit 
to their new masters; but aroused by oppression or despair, they often, with 
more courage than discretion, rushed to arms, and were not only 
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defeated in every contest, but the Spaniards, regarding these attempts to 
regain their liberty as rebellion against their lawful sovereign, put the 
caciques and nobles who fell into their hands to death, and reduced the 
common people to the most humiliating and degrading servitude. The 
massacres and cruelties of the Spaniards are almost incredible. “In almost 
every dis~ trict of the Mexican Empire,” says Robertson, “the progress of 
the Spanish arms is marked with blood. In the country of Pauuco, sixty 
caciques or leaders and four hundred nobles were burned at one time; and, 
to complete the horror of the scene, the children and relations of the 
wretched victims were assembled and compelled to be spectators of their 
dying agonies.” This sanguinary scene was succeeded by another, if 
possible still more revolting and horrible to the natives. On suspicion, or 
pretence, that Guatemotzin had conspired against the Spanish authority and 
excited his former subjects to take up arms, the unhappy monarch, with the 
caciques of Tezcuco and Tacuba, the two most distinguished personages in 
the empire, without even the formality of a trial, were brought to a public 
and ignominious execution, and hanged on a gibbet in the presence of their 


countrymen, who witnessed the scene with indescribable horror, as they had 
long been accustomed to reverence their sovereign with homage and awe. 


For all his toils and sufferings, his splendid achievements, his extensive 
conquests, and all the cruelties and crimes he committed for his sovereign, 
Cortes received the reward which usually attends those who perform great 
services for their country: he was envied, calumniated, suspected, recalled, 
deprived of his authority and of all benefit from his exertions, except the 
glory of being the conqueror of Mexico and the oppressor and destroyer of 
a great and once prosperous and happy nation. “ 


CHAPTER II 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU 


Of the numerous nations which occupied the great American continent at 
the thne of its discovery by the Europeans, the two most advanced in power 
and refinement were undoubtedly those of Mexico and Peru. But, though 
resembling one another in extent of civilisation, they differed widely as to 
the nature of it; and the philosophical student of his species may feel a 
natural curiosity to trace the different steps by which these two nations 
strove to emerge from the state of barbarism, and place themselves on a 
higher plane in the scale of humanity. 


The empire of Peru, at the period of the Spanish invasion, stretched along 
the Pacific from al/out the second degree north to the thirty-seventh degree 
of south latitude; a line, also, which describes the western boundaries of the 
modern republics of Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Chili. Its breadth cannot so 
easily be determined; for, though bounded everywhere by the great ocean 
on the west, towards the east it spread out, in many parts, considerably 
beyond the mountains, to the confines of barbarous states, whose exact 
position is undetermined, or whose names are effaced from the map of 
history. It is certain, however, that its breadth was altogether 
disproportioned to its length. 


By a judicious system of canals and subterraneous aqueducts, the waste 
places on the coast were refreshed by copious streams, that clothed them in 
fertility and beauty. Terraces were raised upon the steep sides of the Cor- 
dillera; and, as the different elevations had the effect of difference of 
latitude, fhey exliibited in regular gradation every variety of vegetable 
form, from the stimulated growth of the tropics, to the temperate products 
of a northern clime; while flocks of llamas — the Peruvian sheep — 
wandered with their shepherds over the broad, snow-covered wastes on the 
crests of the sierra, which rose beyond the limits of cultivation. An 
industrious population settler! along the lofty regions of the plateaus, and 


towns and hamlets, clustering amidst orchards and widespreading gardens, 
seemed suspended in the air far above the ordinary elevation of the clouds. 
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On Lake Titicaca extensive ruins exist at the present day, which the 
Peruvians themselves acknowledge to be of older date than the pretended 
advent of the incas, and to have furnished them with the models of their 
architecture. The date of their appearance, indeed, is manifestly irreconcil~ 
able with their subsequent history. No account assigns to the inca dynasty 
more than thirteen princes before the conquest. But this number is alto7 
gether too small to have spread over four hundred years, and would not 
carry back the foundations of the monarchy, on any probable computation, 
beyond two centuries and a half — an antiquity not incredible in itself, and 
which, it may be remarked, does not precede by more than half a century 
the alleged foundation of the capital of Mexico. The fiction of Manco 
Capac and his sister-wife was devised, no doubt, at a later period, _ to 
gratify the vanity of the Peruvian monarchs, and to give additional sanction 
to their authority by deriving it from a celestial origin. 


We may reasonably conclude that there existed m the country a race 
advanced in civilisation before the time of the incas; and, in conformity 
with nearly every tradition, we may derive this race from the 
neighbourhood of Lake Titicaca; a conclusion strongly confirmed by the 


imposing architectural remains which still endure, after the lapse of so 
many years, on its borders. Who this race were, and whence they came, 
may afford a tempting theme for inquiry to the speculative antiquarian. But 
it is a land of darkness that lies far beyond the domain of history. 


EMPIRE OF THE INCAS 


The same mists that hang round the origin of the incas continue to settle on 
their subsequent annals; and, so imperfect were the records employed by 
the Peruvians, and so confused and contradictory their traditions, that the 
historian finds no firm footing on which to stand till within a century of the 
Spanish conquest. At first, the progress of the Peruvians seems to have been 
slow, and almost imperceptible. By their wise and temperate policy, they 
gradually won over the neighbouring tribes to their dominion, as these latter 
became more and more convinced of the benefits of a just and well 
regulated government. 


As they grew stronger, they were enabled to rely more directly on force; 
but, still advancing under cover of the same beneficent pretexts employed 
by their predecessors, they proclaimed peace and civilisation at the point of 
the sword. The rude nations of the country, without any principle of 
cohesion among themselves, fell one after another before the victorious arm 
of the incas. Yet it was not till the middle of the fifteenth century that the 
famous Topa Inca Yupanqui, grandfather of the monarch who occupied the 
throne at the coming of the Spaniards, led his armies across the terrible 
desert of Atacama, and, penetrating to the southern region of Chili, fixed 
the perma- nent boundary of his dominions at the river Maule. His son, 
Huayna Capac, possessed of ambition and military talent fully equal to his 
father’s, marched along the Cordillera towards the north, and, pushing his 
conquests across the equator, added the powerful kingdom of Quito to the 
empire of Peru. 


The ancient city of Cuzco, meanwhile, had been gradually advancing in 
wealth and population, till it had become the worthy metropolis of a great 
and flourishing monarchy. 


Towards the north, on the sierra or rugged eminence already noticed, rose a 
strong fortress, the remains of which at the present day, by their vast size, 


excite the admiration of the traveller. 
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The nobility of Peru consisted of two orders, the first and by far the most 
important of which was that of the incas, who, boasting a common descent 
with their sovereign, lived, as it were, in the reflected light of his glory. As 
the Peruvian monarchs availed themselves of the right of polygamy to a 
very liberal extent, leaving behind them families of one or even two 
hundred children, the nobles of the blood royal, though comprehending 
only their descendants in the male line, came in the course of years to be 
very numerous. 


The other order of nobility was the curacas, the caciques of the conquered 
nations, or their descendants. They were usually continued by the govern- 
ment in their places, though they were required to visit the capital 
occasion ally, and to aUow their sons to be educated there as the pledges 
of their loyalty. 


It was the inca nobility, indeed, who constituted the real strength of the 
Peruvian monarchy. Attached to their prince by ties of consanguinity, they 
had common sympathies and, to a considerable extent, common interests 
with him. Distinguished by a peculiar dress and insignia, as well as by 
language and blood, from the rest of the community, they were never 
confounded with the other tribes and nations who were incorporated into 
the gieat Peruvian monarchy. After the lapse of centuries, they still retained 
their individuality as a peculiar people. They were to the conquered races of 
the country what the Romans were to the barbarous hordes of the empire, or 
the Normans to the ancient inhabitants of the British Isles. Clustering 
around the throne, they formed an invincible phalanx, to shield it alike from 
secret conspiracy and open insurrection. Though living chiefly in the^ 
capital, they were“ also distributed throughout the country in all its high 
stations and strong military posts, thus establishing lines of communication 
with the court, which enabled the sovereign to act simultaneously and with 


effect on the most distant quarters of his empire. They possessed, moreover, 
an intellectual pre-eminence which, no less than their station, gave them 
authority with the people. Indeed, it may be said to have been the principal 
foundation of their authority. The crania of the inca race show a decided 
superiority over the other races of the land in intellectual power; and it 
cannot be denied that it was the fountain of that peculiar civilisation and 
social polity, which raised the Peruvian mon~ archy above every other state 
in South America. Whence this remarkable race came, and what was its 
early history, are among those mysteries that meet us so frequently in the 
annals of the New World, and which time and the antiquary have as yet 
done little to explain.“ 


EARLY HISTORY OF ECUADOR 


Whether all the tribes who populated this country were of the same race is 
unknown, also what kings and what number of them reigned over the land; 
mention only is made of Quitu, the last king, more powerful than his prede- 
cessors, WRo appears to have given his name to this kingdom situated in the 
centre of more than fifty provinces, larger or lesser states, nearly all inde- 
pendent. M 111.1 


This was their condition for some centuries, when a strange tribe called the 
Cara tribe, whose king was named Shyri Caran (lord or king of the Caras), 
came up from the shores of the Pacific Ocean (their country) by the vaUey 
of the river Esmeraldas, and took possession of the kingdom of Quito, about 
the year 280 of the Christian era. In the three hundred and twenty years 
pre~ ceding the year 1300, eleven shyris succeeded one another as kings of 
the land. 


Three other shyris reigned over the land until 1450, and extended the 
dominion of their ancestors either by conquest or alliance. The fame of this 
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comt^ excited the envy of the incas of Peru and Tupac Yupanqui, then the 
reisnina: inca, made several conquests in the kingdom of Quito ami 
advanced as far as Mocha in 1460, where his progress v^s checked by the 
stubborn resistance of this province. Hualcopo Duchisela, the fourteenth 
shj/ri, vas 


^AM^^Hualcopo^ son °Cacha, the fifteenth shyri, ascended the throne ami 
regained the province of Puruhu (Chimborazo), which as we luwe said had 
been usurped by the conqueror Tupac Yupanqui; but that of Cacha remained 
under the dominion of the incas. Upon the death of his father Tupac ciui the 
inca Huainacapac, called the Great or the Conqueror, ascended t e throne, 
raised an army, and in 1475 set his troops of Cuzco in movement, to 
undertake the conquest of the kingdom of (^uito. He personally conducted 
the march, and after partial victories and advantages, by which he became 
unster of nearlv the whole kingdom, he completed his conquest of it by the 
Sbrated Stl of Hatuntaqii in°which Caaha. the fifteenth shyri was killed. 
Huainacapac believed that this victory would leave him m Peaceful 
Dossession of the kingdom, and observed with surprise that the nobles ai d 
the army proclaimed‘ Pacha, legitimate daughter of Cacha, queen Fore- 
seeing that this proclamation would lead to fresh annoyances and 
difficulties, he aclopted the measure of marrying Pacha, the lawful f him to 
legally add to the crown the emerald, enffilem of the kings of Quito 
Huainacapac never returned to the capital of Cuzco,_ but made Quito ^ s 
residence, and governed the whole einpire for thirty-eight years. _ This was 
the most brilliant and flourishing period in the history of the kingdom of 


his wife Pacha, Huainacapac had a son, the belovecl Atahualpa, another son 
having previously been born to him in Cuzco, fruit pf , his first mar-rkc/e 
with RAa Cello Huainacapac died in 1525, after residing thirty-eight vears 
in Quito, and left the kingdom divided between his two sons. 


kingdom of the Antigonidte, who obtained possession of Macedonia, 
depopulated by the conquest of the world and again by the fearful Celtic 
invasion (280), and who, when they wish to assert themselves as a great 
power, must attempt to acquire an ascendency in some form or other over 
Greece and the ^gean Sea. 


Of these three powers the kingdom of the Lagidse is most firmly welded 
together, being in full possession of all the resources that trade and sea 
power, money and politics, afford. To re-establish the universal monarchy 
was never its aim, even when circumstances seemed to tempt to it. But as 
long as strong rulers wear the crown it always stands on the offensive 
against the other two ; it harasses them continually, hinders them at ever }— 
step from consolidating, wrests from the Seleucidse almost all the coast 
towns of Palestine and Phoenicia as far as Thrace, temporarily gains control 
of the islands of the “gean, and supports every hostile movement that is 
made in Greece against Macedonia. The Greek mother-country is thus 
continually forced anew into the struggle, the play of intrigue between the 
court of Alexandria and the Macedonian state never gives it an opportunity 
to become settled. All revolts of the Greek world received the support of 
Alexandria ; the uprising of Athens and Sparta in the war of Chremonides 
(264), the attempt of Aratus to give the Peloponnesus an independent 
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organisation by means of the Achaean league (beginning in 252), and 
finally the uprising of Sparta under Cleomenes. The aim of giving the 
Greek world an independent form was never attained ; finally, when at the 
end of the reign of Ptolemy III Euergetes (221) the kingdom of the Lagidse 
withdraws and lets Cleomenes fall, the peninsula comes anew under the 
supremacy of the Macedonians, whom Aratus the ” liberator” had himself 
brought back to the citadel of Corinth. But neither can the Macedonian king 
attain the full power tluit Philip and Alexander had possessed a century 
earlier ; in particular, its resources are insufficient, even in alliance with the 
Achaeans, to overthrow the warlike, piratical “tolian state, which is 
constantly increasing in power. So Greece never gets out of these hopeless 
conditions ; on the contrary, indeed, through the emigration of the 


^ The inca Huascar came into the empire of Cuzco, such as it was when 
e:overned by his paternal ancestors, and the shyri Atahualpa mhented the 
kingdom of Quitofas possessed by his maternal ancestors.’ It about this timi 
that the Spaniards arrived m Peru, and, as fb® 


conquest of that country is closely connected with that of Quito, the two 
may be considered together. 


EAKLY HISTORY OF CHILI 


The story ot the Spanish conquest of Peru includes also that of aili.“ Before 
the arrival of the Spaniards in Chili, the country was inhabited by pe 
MoluchS or warriors; though speaking the same tongue, they were divided 
h to different croups. The Huilliches inhabited the country now comprisrf 
betwwn Chiloe”and Valdivia. The Pehuenches lived more to the north, 
reach-— ing as far as the Moule or Napel. The Pehuenches were the strongest 
and 


m«t numerous, and among them were the warlike YTyfiidirbitants Jthe 
celebrated tribe eventually gave its name to all the Y 


qnuth of Biobio, divided into four groups or hutalmapus. The name 
‘petiuencties still exists and is principally applied to those inhabiting the 
eastern skirts an vallevs of tL Andes to the north. Each group was formed of 
various tribes, and each tribe of different families united by common 
interests. Each tribe obeved an ulmen or chief warrior, whom the Spaniards 
called a Occa- 


sionally in times of war several tribes formed an alliance, and then they 
recog-liiscd the supreme authority of a chief called a toqui. 
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More than half a century before the Spaniards arrived for the first time in 
Chili the country had been invaded by the army of the iiica Yupanc[ui. The 
invadei’s entered b}’ Tucuman, and subjected all the territory between 
Copiapo and the Maule, but to the south of this river they met with stout 
resistance from the valiant Promaucaes ami Araucanians. After fierce fight- 
ing the Peruvians were compelled to retreat to the north of the Maule or 
Rapel and Cachapoal, where they defended themselves with extensive 
forti- fications. The northern territory, converted into a tributary state of the 
incas, greatly benefited by the Peruvians’ advanced civilisation. Their gov- 
ernment was mild and paternal, they perfected agriculture and different 
industries, and made canals for irrigation, and also bridges and roads. When 
the Spaniards arrived prepared for concpiest, the Indians of the north and 
centre of Chili had already acquired habits of peace and labour.’ 


EXPEDITION OF PIZARRO 


The success of Cortes, and other Spanish adventurers in America, stimu 
lated the ambition of their countrymen, and gave additional impulse to the 
spirit of enterprise and discovery, which was the prevailing passion of the 
day. The discoveries and conquests which had been made, and the 
settlements that had been established, served both as incentives and 
facilities to new and bolder enterprises. The settlement at Panama, on the 
western coast of the isthmus of Darien, greatly facilitated the plans of 
adventurers in that quarter, and became, in some measure, the parent of 
most of the early settlements on the coast of the Southern Ocean. 


Soon after the conquest of Mexico, about the year 1524, three obscure 
individuals, residing at Panama, formed a plan for discovering and 
conquering the rich countries to the eastward of that colony, which had long 
attracted the attention of adventurers. These individuals were Francisco 
Pizarro, the nat- ural son of a Spanish gentleman, a soldier, and one of the 
early adventurers to the New World; Diego de Almagro, also a soldier, and 
whose origin was equally humble with that of his associate, one being a 
bastard and the other a foundling; and Hermando Luque, an ecclesiastic, 


who was employed in the double capacity of priest and schoolmaster at 
Panama. The last, by some means not known, had acquired considerable 
wealth, but his two associates possessed but little; each, however, was to 
embark his whole fortune in the enterprise, together with all his hopes. The 
contract between them was solemnised by religious sanctions, although its 
object was rapine and murder. 


With all theh united means and exertions they were enabled only to fit out 
one small vessel, with one hundred and twelve men, Pedrarias [Pedro Arias 
de Avila], the governor of Panama, having first authorised the expedition. 
This was commanded by Pizarro, and afterward Almagro sailed with 
seventy men more as a re-inforcenient. Such were the men, and such the 
means, by which one of the most extensive empires on the globe was to be 
conquered — an empire where civilisation and the arts had made great 
progress, and whose government was not only established on divine 
authority, but its sovereign claimed relationship with the gods, and was 
venerated by his sub- jects accordingly. 


Their first expedition was productive of little more advantage than the 
discovery of the opulent country of which they were in pursuit, whose 
existence had become a matter of doubt, in consequence of the failure of 
several attempts at. discovery. After having touched at various jdaces, and 
suffered incredible hardships, they discovered the coast of Chili, and landed 
at Tacamez, where 
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they beheld with pleasure a fertile and inviting country, very different from 
any they had discovered in the Southern Ocean. The country was cultivated, 
and the natives were clad hi garments of white cotton stuffs, and adorned v 
ith trinkets of gold and silver. Although delighted with these appearances, 
the adventurers did not presume to invade so populous a coimtiy with a 
handful of men, worn out with hardships and wasted by disease. They 
stopped at the island of Gallo, and Almagro returned to Panama to obtain 
reinforcements, leaving Pizarro with part of the men. 


Pedro de los Rios, having succeeded Pedrarias as governor of the colony, 
and apprehending that the settlement of Panama would be weakened, and 
even exposed, by sending off adventurers in a distant and unceitain enter-— 
prise, he prohibited Almagro from raising more recruits, and despatched a 
vessel to bring back Pizarro and his followers, who were left behind. Wlien 
the vessel arrived, Pizarro, inflexibly bent on his purposes, peremptorily 
refused to obey the orders of the governor, and used every persuasion to 
induce his men to remain with him. He drew a line on the sand with his 
sword, and informed his followers that those who wished to abandon their 
leader and the glorious enterprise, would pass oyer: thirteen only remained 
to share the fortune of then commander. This small and dauntless band 
removed to the islancl of Gorgona, as being a more safe situation, where 
they remained for more than five months, constantly tortured with hopes 
and fears, and suffering everything, short of death, from an unhealthy 
climate and the want of provisions. At length a vessel arrived from the 
governor, to convey them to Panama, which occasioned such excessive joy, 
such a sudden transi- tion of feeling, that not only his followers, but the 
crew of the vessel, agreed to follow Pizarro, and, instead of returning to 
Panama, they bore away to the southeast, ancl had the good fortune to 
discover the coast of Peru. 


After touching at several places, they landed at Tumbez, situated about 
three degrees south of the equatorial line; here was a magnificent temple, 
and a palace of the incas, or sovereigns of the empire. The fertility of the 
country, the improvements, civilisation, and wealth of the inhabitants, was 
now, for the first time, fully unfolded to the view of the Spaniards; the rich 
stuffs, in which many of the inhabitants were clad, the ornaments of gold 
and silver which adorned their persons, and the more massy and splendid 


ornaments of the precious metals which enriched their temples, and even 
the common utensils, composed of gold and silver, attracted their 
enraptured vision, con~ vinced them that their fondest dreams were 
realised, and that at last they had discovered the land of Ophir — the 
country of gold. They feasted their eyes and their hopes on these inviting 
objects; and gazed until they almost imag-— ined themselves masters of the 
country, and possessed of all the wealth they saw and coveted. But, with his 
small force, Pizarro did not attempt anything against the country, and 
contented himself with sailing along the coast, and trading with the 
inhabitants; he procured several llamas, vessels of siJyer and gold, and 
several curious specimens of their manufactures, to be exhibited as 
memorials of the opulent country he had discovered and explored. He also 
brought off two native youths, under the pretence of instructing them in the 
Castilian language, but with the real intention of employing them as inter- 
preters. 


But the flattering accounts which Pizarro gave of the opulence of the 
country, supported by the specimens he had brought with him, did not 
change the inflexible resolution of the governor of Panama; he still refused 
to author- ise, or even countenance, the scheme of Pizarro and his two 
associates; in con- .secpience of which, they determined to apply directly to 
their sovereign. 
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Having agreed among themselves that Pizarro should be governor, Almagro 
adelantado, or lieutenant-governor, and Luque bishop of the country they 
might conquer, Pizarro set sail for Spain, and succeeded beyond the utmost 


extent of his hopes. He obtained the appointment of captain-gperal and 
adelantado of the country he had discovered, described to extend six 
hundred miles along the coast south of the river Santiago; but his 
unbounded ambition led him to grasp everything for himself, and to 
disregard the rights of Almagro; yet as the views of Luque did not interfere 
with his own, he obtained for him the expected appointment. When Pizarro 
arrived at Panama he found Almagro so exasperated at his conduct, that he 
was exerting all his influence to embarrass and frustrate his plans, and at the 
same time to fit out an expedi- tion himself, on his own account. Alarmed 
at the consequences of an oppo- sition from one who had been connected 
with him in the enterprise, Pizarro exerted himself to effect a reconciliation; 
and, by offering to relinquish to Almagro the office of adelantado, a reunion 
among the confederates was estab- lished. 


The confederates now exerted themselves to fit out an armament for the 
conquest of the country; but with all their united efforts, aided by the 
alluring accounts of the country, three small vessels, with one hundred and 
eight men, was the extent of the force which they could raise, and with this 
Pizarro did not hesitate to invade an extensive country, filled with people. _ 
He landed, in the bay of St. Matthew, and advancing toward the south, in 
the province of Coaque they plmidered the inhabitants of gold and silver to 
the amount of $40,000, a large portion of which they remitted in one of 
their vessels to Alma- gro, at Panama, to enable him to procure recruits; 
and despatched another vessel to Nicaragua. This display of the riches of 
the country, and the wealth they had already acquired, had a most happy 
influence on the cause, and procured several small re-inf orcements. Pizarro 
continued his march along the coast, and met with little resistance from the 
inhabitants, who, sur- prised and terrified at the sudden appearance of such 
formidable invaders, either deserted their habitations and fled, or sued for 
peace and favour. He proceeded to Tumbez, and from thence to the river 
Piura, near the mouth of which, at a favourable site, he planted the first 
colony in Peru, which he called St. Michael.® 


STATE OF PERU AT COMING OF SPANIARDS 


When the Spaniards first visited the coast of Peru, in the year 1526, Huana 
Capac, the twelfth monarch from the founder of the state, was seated on the 
throne. He is represented as a prince distinguished not only for the pacific 
virtues peculiar to the race, but eminent for his martial talents. By his 
victorious arms the kingdom of Quito was subjected, a conquest of such 
extent and importance as almost doubled the power of the Peruvian empire. 
He was fond of residing in the capital of that valuable province which he 
had added to his dominions; and [as we have already seen], notwithstanding 
the ancient and fundamental law of the monarchy against polluting the royal 
blood by any foreign alliance, he married the daughter of the vanquished 
monarch of Quito. She bore him a son named Atahualpa, whom, on his 
death at Quito, which seems to have happened about the year 1529, he 
appointed his successor in that kingdom, leaving the rest of his dominions 
to Huascar, his eldest son, by a mother of the royal race. 


Greatly as the Peruvians revered the memory of a monarch who had reigned 
with greater reputation and splendour than any of liis predecessors. 
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the destination of Huana Capac concerning the succession appeared so 
repug-— nant to a maxim coeval with the empire, and founded on authority 
deemed sacred, that it was no sooner known at Cuzco than it excited 
general disgust. Encouraged by those sentiments of his subjects, Huascar 
required his brother to renounce the government of Quito, and to 
acknowledge him as his lawful superior. But it had been the first care of 
Atahualpa to gain a large body of troops which had accompanied his father 
to Quito. These were the flower of the Peruvian warriors, to whose valour 


Huana Capac had been indebted for all his victories. Relying on their 
support, Atahualpa first eluded his brother’s demand, and then marched 
against him in hostile array. 


Thus the ambition of two young men, the title of the one founded on ancient 
usage, and that of the other asserted by the veteran troops, involved Peru in 
civil war, a calamity to which, under a succession of virtuous princes, it had 
hitherto been a stranger. In such a contest the issue was obvious. The force 
of arms triumphed over the authority of laws. Atahualpa remained victo- 
rious, and made a cruel use of his victory. Conscious of the defect in his 
own title to the crown, he attempted to exterminate the royal race, by 
putting to death all the children of the sun descended from Manco Capac, 
whom he could seize either by force or stratagem. From a political motive, 
the life of his unfortunate rival Huascar, who had been taken prisoner in a 
battle which decided the fate of the empire, was prolonged for some time, 
that, by issuing orders in his name, the usurper might more easily establish 
his own authority. 


When Pizarro landed in the h&y of St. Matthew, this civil war raged 
between the two brothers in its greatest fury. Had he made any hostile 
attempt in his former visit to Peru in the year 1527, he must then have 
encoun- tered the force of a powerful state, united under a monarch, 
possessed of capacity as well as courage, and unembarrassed with any care 
that could divert him from opposing his progress. But at this time, the two 
competitors, though they received early accounts of the arrival and violent 
proceedings of the Spaniards, were so intent upon the operations of a war, 
which they deemed more interesting, that they paid no attention to the 
motions of an enemy, too inconsiderable in number to excite any great 
alarm, and to whom, it would be easy, as they imagined, to give a check 
when more at leisure. 


PIZ.VRRO’S MARCH INTO THE INTERIOR 


By this fortunate coincidence of events, whereof Pizarro could have no 
foresight, and of which, from his defective mode of intercourse with the 
people of the country, he remained long ignorant, he was permitted to carry 
on his operations unmolested, and advanced to the centre of a great empire 
before one effort of its power was exerted to stop his career. During their 


progress, the Spaniards had acquired some imperfect knowledge of this 
strug— gle between the two contending factions. The first complete 
information with respect to it, they received from messengers whom 
Huascar sent to Pizarro, in order to solicit his aid against Atahualpa, whom 
he represented as a rebel and an usurper. 


Pizarro perceived at once the importance of this intelligence, and foresaw 
so Clearly all the advantages which might be derived from this divided state 
of the kingdom, which he had invaded, that, without waiting for the 
reinforce- ment which he expected from Panama, he determined to push 
forward, while intestine discord put it out of the power of the Peruvians to 
attack him with their whole force, and while, by taking part, as 
circumstances should incline him, with one of the competitors, he might be 
enabled with greater ease to 
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crush both. Enterprising as the Spaniards of that age were in all their oper~ 
ations against Americans, and distinguished as Pizarro was among his 
country— men for daring courage, we can hardly suppose, that, after having 
proceeded hitherto slowly, and with much caution, he would have changed 
at once his system of operation, and have ventured upon a measure so 
hazardous, without some new motive or prospect to justify it. 


As he was obliged to divide his troops, in order to leave a garrison in St. 
Michael, sufficient to defend a station of equal importance as a place of 
retreat in case of any disaster, and as a port for receiving any supplies which 
should come from Panama, he began his march with a very slender and ill- 


accoutred train of followers. They consisted of sixty-two horsemen, and a 
hundred and two foot-soldiers, of whom twenty were armed with 
crossbows, and three with muskets. He directed his course towards 
Caxamalca, a small town at the distance of twelve days’ march from St. 
Michael, where Atahualpa was encamped with a considerable body of 
troops. Before he had proceeded far, an officer despatched by the inca met 
him with a valuable present from that prince, accompanied with a proffer of 
his alliance, and assurances of a friendly reception at Caxamalca. Pizarro, 
according to the usual artifice of his countrys men in America, pretended to 
come as the ambassador of a very powerful monarch, and declared that he 
was now advancing with an intention to offer Atahualpa his aid against 
those enemies who disputed his title to the throne. 


As the object of the Spaniards in entering their country was altogether 
incomprehensible to the Peruvians, they had formed various conjectures 
con- cerning it, without being able to decide whether they should consider 
their new guests as beings of a superior nature, who had visited them from 
some beneficent motive, or as formidable avengers of their crimes, and 
enemies to their repose and liberty. The continual professions of the 
Spaniards that they came to enlighten them with the knowledge of truth, 
and lead them in the way of happiness, favoured the former opinion; the 
outrages which they committed, their rapaciousness and cruelty, were awful 
confirmations of the latter. 


While in this state of uncertainty, Pizarro’s declaration of his pacific inten- 
tions so far removed all the inca’s fears, that he determined to give him a 
friendly reception. In consequence of this resolution, the Spaniards were 
allowed to march in tranquillity across the sandy desert between St. 
Michael and Motupe,’ where the most feeble effort of an enemy, added to 
the unavoid- able distresses which they suffered in passing through that 
comfortless region, must have proved fatal to them. From Motupe they 
advanced towards the mountains which encompassed the low country of 
Peru, and passed through a defile so narrow and inaccessible, that a few 
men might have defended it against a numerous army. But here, likewise, 
from the same inconsiderate credulity of the inca, the Spaniards met with no 
opposition, and took quiet possession of a fort erected for the security of 
that important station. As they now approached near to Caxamalca, 


population to the Asiatic colonies, through the decay of a vigorous peasant 
population which beo-an as early as in the fourth century, through the 
economic decline of commerce and industry caused by the shifting of the 
centre of gravity to the east, its situation becomes more and more wretched 
and the population constantly diminishes. It can never attain peace of itself, 
but only through an energetic and ruthlessly despotic foreign rule. 


In the East, on the contrary, an active and hopeful life developed. The great 
kings of the Lagidsean kingdom, the first three Ptolemies, fully appreciated 
the importance of intellectual life to the position of their kingdom in the 
world. All that Greek culture offered they tried to attract to Alexandria, and 
they managed to win for their capital the leading position in literature and 
science. But in other respects the kingdom of the Lagidse is by no means 
the state in which the life of the new time reaches its full development. 
However much, in opposition to the Greek world, in conflict with 
Macedonia, they coquette with the Hellenic idea of liberty, within their own 
jurisdiction they cannot endure the independence and the free constitution 
of the Greek polis’ and their subjects are by no means initiated into the new 
world-culture, but are kept in complete subjugation, sharply distinguished 
from the ruling classes, the Macedonians and Greeks, to whom also no 
freedom of political movement whatever is granted. ^ 


The development in Asia follows a very different course. Here, through the 
activity of the great founders of cities, Antigonus, Lysimachus, Seleucus I, 
and Antiochus I, one Greek city arises after another, from the Hellespont 
through Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Media, as far as 
Bactria and India ; and from them grow the great centres of culture, full of 
independent life, by which the Asiatic population is introduced to the 
modern world-civilisation and becomes Hellenised. Antigonus deliberately 
supported the independence of the cities within the great organic body of 
the kingdom, thus following on the lines of the Hellenic league under Philip 
and Alexander. By the pressure of political necessity and the fact that they 
could maintain their power only by winning the attachment and fidelity of 
their subjects, the Seleucida3 were forced into the same ways. And side by 


1 It is altogether wrong to regard the kingdom of the Lagidse as the typical 
state of Hellenism. Through the mass of material that the Egyptian papyri 


Atahualpa renewed his professions of friendship; and, as an evidence of 
their sincerity, sent them presents of greater value than the former. 


On entering Caxamalca, Pizarro took possession of a large court, on one 
side of which was a house which the Spanish historians call a palace of the 
inca, and on the other a temple of the Sun, the whole surrounded with a 
strong rampart or wall of earth. When he had posted his troops in this 
advantageous station, he despatched his brother Ferdinand and Hernando de 
Soto to the camp of Atahualpa, which was about a league distant from the 
town. He instructed them to confirm the declaration which he had formerly 
made of his 
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pacific disposition, and to desire an interview with the inca, that he might 
explain more fully the intention of the Spaniards in visiting his country. 


They were treated with all the respectful hospitality usual among the 
Peruvians in the reception of their most cordial friends, and Atahualpa 
prom-— ised to visit the Spanish commander next day in his quarters. The 
decent deportment of the Peruvian monarch, the order of his court, and the 
reverence with which his subjects approached his person and obeyed his 
commands, astonished those Spaniards, who had never met in America with 
anything more dignified than the petty cacique of a barbarous tribe. But 
their eyes were still more powerfully attracted by the vast profusion of 
wealth which they observed in the inca’s camp. The rich ornaments worn by 
him and his attend- ants, the vessels of gold and silver in which the repast 
offered to them was served up, the multitude of utensils of every kind 


formed of those precious metals, opened prospects far exceeding any idea 
of opulence that an European of the sixteenth century could form. 


CAPTURE OF THE INCA 


On their return to Caxamalca, while their minds were yet warm with admi- 
ration and desire of the wealth which they had beheld, they gave such a 
description of it to their countrymen, as confirmed Pizarro in a resolution 
which he had already taken. From his own observation of American 
manners during his long service in the New World, as well as from the 
advantages which Cortes had derived from seizing Montezuma, he knew of 
what conse- quence it was to have the inca in his power. For this purpose 
he formed a plan as daring as it was perfidious. Notwithstanding the 
character that he had assumed of an ambassador from a powerful monarch, 
who courted an alliance with the inca, and in violation of the repeated offers 
which he had made to him of his own friendship and assistance, he 
determined to avail himself of the unsuspicious simplicity with which 
Atahualpa relied on his professions, and to seize the person of the inca 
during the interview to which he had invited him. He prepared for the 
execution of his scheme with the same deliberate arrangement, and with as 
little compunction, as if it had reflected no disgrace on himself or his 
country. He divided his cavalry into three small squadrons, under the 
command of his brother Ferdinand, Soto, and Benalcazar; his infantry were 
formed in one body, except twenty of most tried courage, whom he kept 
near his own person to support him in the danger- ous service which he 
reserved for himself; the artillery, consisting of two field-pieces, and the 
cross-bowmen, were placed opposite to the avenue by which Atahualpa was 
to approach. All were commanded to keep within the square, and not to 
move until the signal for action was given. 


Early in the morning the Peruvian camp was all in motion. But as 
Atahualpa was solicitous to appear with the greatest splendour and 
magnifi- cence in his first interview with the strangers, the preparations for 
this were so tedious, that the day was far advanced before he began his 
march. Even then, lest the order of the procession should be deranged, he 
moved so slowly that the Spaniards became impatient, and apprehensive 
that some suspicion of their intention might be the cause of this delay. In 


order to remove this, Pizarro despatched one of his officers with fresh 
assurances of his friendly disposition. At length the inca approached. First 
of all appeared four hundred men, in an uniform dress, as harbingers to 
clear the way before him. He himself, sitting on a throne or couch adorned 
with plumes of various colours, and almost covered with plates of gold and 
silver enriched with 
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precious stones, was carried on tlie shoulders of his principal attendants. 
Behind him came some chief officers of his court, carried in the same 
mannei . Several bands of singers and dancers accompanied this calvacade; 
and the whole plain was covered with troops, amounting to more than thirty 
thousand 


111611. 


As the inca drew near the Spanish cluarters. Father Vincent Valverde, 
chaplain to the expedition, advanced with a crucifix in one hand, and a 
breviary in the other, and in a long discourse explained to him the doctrine 
of the creation, the fall of Adam, the incarnation, the sufferings and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, the appointment of St. Peter as God’s vice- 
gerent on earth, the transmission of his apostolic power by succession to the 
popes, the dona- tion made to the king of Castile by Pope Alexander of all 
the regions of the New World. In consequence of all this, he required 
Atahualpa to embrace the Christian faith, to acknowledge the supreme 
jurisdiction of the pope, and to submit to the king of Castile, as his lawful 
sovereign; promising, if he com- plied instantly with this requisition, that 
the Castilian monarch would protect his dominions, and permit him to 
continue in the exercise of his royal author- ity; but if he should impiously 
refuse to obey this summons, he denounced war against him in his master’s 
name, and threatened him with the most dreadful 


effects of his vengeance. , ,, , 


This strange harangue, unfolding deep mysteries, and alluding to unknown 
facts, of which no power of eloquence could have conveyed at once a 
distinct idea to an American, was so lamely translated by an unskilful 
interpreter, little acquainted with the idiom of the Spanish tongue, and 
incapable of expressing himself with propriety in the language of the inca, 
that its general tenor was altogether incomprehensible to Atahualpa. Some 
parts in it, of more obvious meaning, filled him with astonishment and 
indignation. His reply, however, was temperate. He began with observing, 
that he was lord of the dominions over which he reigned by hereditary 
succession; and added, that he could not conceive how a foreign priest 
should pretend to dispose of territories which did not belong to him; that if 
such a preposterous giant had been made, he, who was the rightful 
possessor, refused to confirm it; that he had no inclination to renounce the 
religious institutions established by his ancestors; nor would he forsake the 
service of the Sun, the immortal divinity whom he and his people revered, 
in order to worship the God of the Spaniards, who was subject to death; that 
with respect to other matters contained in his’ discourse, as he had never 
heard of them before, and did not now understand their meaning, he desired 
to know where the priest had learned things so extraordinary. “In this 
book,” answered Valverde, reaching out to him his breviary. The inca 
opened it eagerly, and turning over the leaves, lifted it up to his ear: “This,” 
says he, “is silent; it tells me nothing”; and threw it with disdain to the 
ground. The enraged monk, running towards his country- men, cried out, 
“To arms, Christians, to arms; the word of God is insulted; avenge this 
profanation on those impious dogs.”.., ., 


Pizarro, who, during this long conference, had with difficulty restramed his 
soldiers, eager to seize the rich spoils of which they had now so near a view, 
immediately gave the signal of assault. At once the martial music struck up, 
the cannon and muskets began to fire, the horse sallied out fiercely to the 
charge, the infantry rushed on sword in hand. The Peruvians, astonished at 
the suddenness of an attack which they did not expect, and dismayed with 
the destructive effect of the firearms, and the irresistible impression of the 
cavalry, fled with universal consternation on every side, without attempting 
either to annoy the enemy, or to defend themselves. Pizarro, at the head of 
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his chosen band, advanced directly towards the inca; and though his nobles 
crowded around him with officious zeal, and fell in numbers at his feet, 
while they vied one with another in sacrificing their own lives, that they 
might cover the sacred person of their sovereign, the Spaniards soon 
penetrated to the royal seat; and Pizarro, seizing the inca by the arm, 
dragged him to the ground, and carried him as a prisoner to his quarters. 
The fate of the mon~ arch increased the precipitate flight of his followers. 
The Spaniards pursued them towards every quarter, and with deliberate and 
unrelenting barbarity continued to slaughter wretched fugitives, who never 
once offered to resist. The carnage did not cease until the close of day. 
Above four thousand Peru- vians were killed. Not a single Spaniard fell, 
nor was wounded but Pizarro himself, whose hand was slightly hurt by one 
of his own soldiers, while strug— gling eagerly to lay hold on the inca. 


The plunder of the field was rich beyond any idea which the Spaniards had 
yet formed concerning the wealth of Peru; and they were so transported 
with the value of the acquisition, as well as the greatness of their success, 
that they passed the night in the extravagant exultation natural to the 
indigent adven- turers on such an extraordinary change of fortune. 


At first the captive monarch could hardly believe a calamity which he so 
little expected to be real. But he soon felt all the misery of his fate, and the 
dejection into which he sunk was in proportion to the height of grandeur 
from which he had fallen. Pizarro, afraid of losing all the advantages which 
he hoped to derive from the possession of such a prisoner, laboured to 
console him with professions of kindness and respect, that corresponded ill 


with his actions. By residing among the Spaniards, the inca quickly 
discovered their ruling passion, which, indeed, they were nowise solicitous 
to conceal, and, by applying to that, made an attempt to recover his liberty. 
He offered as a ransom what astonished the Spaniards, even after all they 
now knew concerning the opulence of his kingdom. The apartment in which 
he was confined was twenty-two feet in length and sixteen in breadth; he 
undertook to fill it with vessels of gold as high as he could reach. Pizarro 
closed eagerly with this tempting proposal, and a line was drawn upon the 
walls of the chamber, to mark the stipulated height to which the treasure 
was to rise. 


DEATH OF THE INCA 


Atahualpa, transported with having obtained some prospect of liberty, took 
measures instantly for fulfilling his part of the agreement, by sending 
messengers to Cuzco, Quito, and other places, where gold had been 
amassed in largest quantities, either for adorning the temples of the gods, or 
the houses of the inca, to bring what was necessary for completing his 
ransom directly to Caxamalca./ 


The Peruvians, accustomed to obey implicitly the mandates of their sov- 
ereign, flocked in, from all parts of the empire, loaded with the precious 
metals, so that in a short period the greater part of the stipulated quantity 
was produced, and Atahualpa assured Pizarro that the residue would arrive 
as soon as there was sufficient time to convey it from the rernote provinces. 
But such piles of gold so inflamed the avarice of a needy soldiery, that they 
could no longer be restrained, and Pizarro was obliged to order the whole 
melted down, and divided among his followers. The captive monarch, 
having performed his part of the contract, now demanded to be set at 
liberty; but the perfidious Spanish leader had no such intention, his only 
object being to secure the plunder; and he even meditated taking the life of 
his credulous 
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captive, at the very time the latter was employed in amassing the treasures 
for his ransom. Atahiialpa was subjected to a mock trial, and condemned to 
be burned ° his last moments were embittered by the friar Valverde, who,_ 
although he had used his influence to procure his condemnation, _ and 
sanctioned the sentence with his own signature, attempted to console him in 
his awful situ- ation, and to convert him to Christianity. The only argument 
that had any influence on the trembling victim was that of mitigating his 
pumshmem, and on the promise of being strangled, instead of consumed by 
a slow hre, he consented to be baptised, by the hand of one of his 
murderers, who exeicised 


the holy functions of priest. . 


After the death of Atahiialpa, Pizarro invested one of his sons with the 
ensigns of royalty; Manco Capac, a brother of Huascar, was also declaiec 
sovereign at Cuzco, and the governors of many of the provinces assumed 
inde- pendent authority, so that the empire was torn to pieces by intestine 
dissen- 


A\°AThe intelligence of the immense wealth acquired by Pizarro and his 
follow- ers which those who hacl returned had conveyed to Panama, 
Nicaragua, mid Guatemala, confirmed by a display of the treasures, 
produced such an electric effect, that it was with difficulty the governors of 
those places could restrain their people from abandoning their possessions 
and embarking lor ieru, as adventurers. Numerous reinforcements arrived 
from various quarters, which enabled Pizarro to force his way into the heart 
of the country, and take possession of Cuzco, the capital of the empire. The 
gold and silver found here, after all that had been removed, exceeded what 
had been received as the ransom of Atahualpa. 


EEVOLT OF PERUVIANS 


Whilst the Spanish commander was thus employed, Benalcazar, who ha<l 
been left in command at St. Michael, having received some reinforcements, 
left a garrison at that place, and set out with the rest of the troops under his 
command for the conquest of Quito. After a long and difficult march, over 
mountains and rivers, exposed to the fierce attacks of the natives, he 
enterecl the city of Quito. The tranquillity of the interior, pd the arrival of h 
erdmand Pizarro brother of the commander-in-chief, with considerable 
reinforces ments, induced the latter to march back to the seacoast, where, 
m the year 1534, he laid the foundation of the city of Lima,_ distinguished 
m after times for its wealth and earthquakes. In the mean time, Amdgro set 
out on an expedition for the conquest of Chili; and several parties were 
ordered by Pizarro into distant provinces, which had not been subjugated, i 
hese various enterprises had reduced the troops at Cuzco to a small number, 
i ne i eni-vians, aware of this circumstance, and being now persuaded that 
the bpaniaiiis would not voluntarily retire from their country, but intended 
to establisli themselves in it, were at last aroused from their inactivity, and 
seemed 


determined to expel their rapacious invaders. v 


Preparations, through the whole empire, were carried on with such secrecy 
and despatch, as to elude the utmost vigilance of the Spanuards; and Manco 
Capac, who was acknowledged by all as sovereign at this tune, having mac 
e his escape from the Spaniards at Cuzco, where he had been detamecl as a 
prisoner, the stanclard of war was immediately raised; troops assembled 
from all parts of the empire, and, according to the Spanish writers of that 
period, two hundred thousand men laid siege to Cuzco, which was defended 
for nine months by one hundred and seventy Spaniards. A numerous army 
also 
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invested Lima, and all communication between the two cities was cut off. 
The Peruvians not only displayed the utmost bravery, but, imitating the dis~ 
cipline of their enemies, large bodies were marshalled in regular order; 
some of their bravest warriors were armed with swords and spears ; others 
appeared with muskets, obtained from the Spaniards, and a few of the 
boldest, at the head of whom was the inca himself, were mounted on horses, 
which they had taken from their invaders, and charged like Spanish 
cavaliers. All the exer-— tions of the Spanish garrison, directed by the two 
brothers of the commander-in-chief, and rendered desperate from their 
situation, could not resist the incessant attacks of the Peruvians; they 
recovered possession of one half of their capital ; and the Spaniards, worn 
out with uninterrupted service, suffer ing for the want of provisions, and 
ignorant as to their brethren in other sta~ tions, and the number of their 
enemies daily increasing, were ready to despair; the stoutest hearts sunk 
under such accumulated, such appalling difficulties and dangers. 


At this hour of darkness, when the lamp of hope emitted but a glimmering 
ray, Almagro appeared at Cuzco. But even this event the Pizarros hardly 
knew whether to regard as auspicious or calamitous, as they knew not 
whether he had come as a friend or foe. Whilst in Chili, he had received a 
patent from the crown, constituting him governor of Chili, and defining its 
limits, which, by his own construction, included the city of Cuzco; and 
being informed of the revolt of the Peruvians, he marched back to prevent 
the place from falling into the possession of the natives, and also to rescue it 
from the hands of the Pizarros. Almagro was, therefore, the enemy of both 
parties, and both attempted to negotiate with him. The inca, knowing his 
situation and pre- tensions, at first attempted to make terms with him; but 
soon being convinced that no faith could be had with a Spaniard, he fell 
suddenly upon him, with a numerous body of his bravest troops. The 
discipline and good fortune of the Spaniards once more prevailed, and the 
Peruvians were defeated with an immense slaughter, and their whole army 
dispersed. Almagro’s attention was now directed against the garrison; and 
having surprised the sentinels, he entered the town by night, surrounded the 


house where the two Pizarros quartered, and compelled the garrison to 
surrender at discretion. Francisco Pizarro, having defeated and driven off 
the Peruvians who invested Lima, sent a detachment of five hundred men to 
Cuzco to the relief of his brothers, in case they had not already fallen into 
the hands of the Peruvians. On their arrival they were astonished to find an 
enemy in their own countrymen, which was the first knowledge they had of 
the events that had occurred at Cuzco. After first attempting, without 
success, to seduce Alvarado, their commander, Almagro surprised and fell 
upon them in the night in their camp, took Alvarado and his principal 
officers prisoners, and completely routed the party. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN ALMAGEO AND PIZAEKO 


Pizarro, alarmed for the safety of his two brothers, as well as for the 
security of his possessions, opened a negotiation with Almagro; and having 
artfully prolonged the same for several months, and by deception and 
perfidy procured the liberation of his brothers, threw off all disguise, 
abandoned the negotiation, and prepared to settle the dispute in the field ; 
and seven hundred men, ready to march to Cuzco, attested the rapidity of 
his preparations. The command of these troops he gave to his two brothers, 
who anxious for victory, and thirsting for revenge, penetrated through the 
defiles of one branch of the Andes, and appeared on the plain before Cuzco. 
Almagro had five hundred 
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men, veteran soldiers, and a greater number of cavalry than his enemy, 
being worn out by services and fatigues, too great for his advanced age, he 


afford a further shifting in its favour is threatened, which miLst certainly 
lead to a very incorrect conception of the whole of anticjuity. It is frequently 
quite overlooked tliat we have to do here only with documents from a 
province of the kingdom of the Lagidse (later of Rome) which had a quite 
peculiar constitution, and that these documents therefore show by no means 
typical, but in every respect exceptional, conditions. The investigators who 
have made this material accessible deserve great gratitude, but it must never 
be overlooked that even a small fragment of similar documents from Asia 
would have infinitely greater value for the interpretation of the whole 
history of antiquity and specially that of Helleuiam. 


THE SCOPE AND DEVELOPMENT OF GREEK HISTORY 11 


side with the great kingdom the political struggle creates a great number of 
powers of the second rank, in part pure Greek communities, like Rhodes, 
Chios, Cyzicus, Byzantium, Heraclea, in part newly formed states of Greek 
origin, like the kingdom of Pergamus and later the Bactrian kingdom, in 
part fragments of the old Persian kingdom, like Bithynia, Pontus, 
Cappadocia, Armenia, Atropatene, and not much later the Parthian 
kingdom. Among these states the eastern retain their oriental character, 
while the western are forced to pass more and more into the culture of 
Hellenism. 


Destructive as were the effects of the continual wars, and especially of the 
raids of the Celtic hordes in Asia Minor, nevertheless there pulsates here a 
fresh, progressive life, to which the future seems to belong. To be sure, 
there is no lack of counter disturbance ; beneath the surface of Hellenism, 
the native population that is absorbed into the Greek life everywhere 
preserves its own character, not through active resistance, but through the 
passivity of its nature. When the orientals become Hellenised, Hellenism 
itself begins at the same time to take on an oriental impress. 


But in this there lies no danger as yet. Hellenism everywhere retains the 
upper hand and seems to come nearer and nearer to the goal of its mission 
for the world. In all fields of intellectual life the cultured classes have 
undisj)uted control and can look down with absolute contempt on the 


was obliged to entrust the command to Orgognez, who, though an officer of 
much merit, had not the same ascendancy over the troops as their chief, 
whoni had long been accustomed to follow in the career of victory. _ 
Pizarro had a superiority in numbers, and an advantage from two companies 
armed with muskets, and disciplined to their use. Whilst countrymen and 
brethren, who had made common cause in plundering and massacring the 
natives, were drawn up in hostile array, and under the same banners, to shed 
each other s blood, the Indians, like distant clouds, covered the mountains, 
and viewed with astonishment, but with pleasure, that rapacity andjviolence 
of which fbey had been the \dctims, about to recoil on the heads of their 
invaders, and to be inflicted by their own hands. They were prepared to fall 
on the victorious party, who, exhausted by the contest, might be an easy 
prey, and thus appro- priate the victory to themselves. 


The conflict was fierce and tremendous; for Wvhen Greek meets Greek 
then comes the tug of war”; for a considerable time the result w^as 
doubtful, but Orgognez, having received a dangerous wound, his party w’as 
completely routed, himself slain in cold blood, one hundred and forty 
killed, and the rest fell into the hands of the victors. Almagro, who had 
witijessed the action from a litter with the deepest emotions, attempted to 
escape, but was made a prisoner. After being detained in custody for several 
months, he was sub- jected to a mock trial, and sentenced to death.® 


The Indians, instead of executing the resolution which they had formed, 
retired quietly after the battle was over; and in the history of the New_ 
World there is not a more striking instance of the wonderful ascendant 
which the Spaniards had acquired over its inhabitants, than that, after seeing 
one of the contending parties ruined and dispersed, and the other weakened 
and fatigued, they had not courage to fall upon their enemies, when fortune 
presented an opportunity of attacking them with such advantage. 


Cuzco was pillaged by the victorious troops, who found there a consid- 
erable booty, consisting partly of the gleanings of the Indian treasures, and 
partly of the wealth amassed by their antagonists from the spoils of Peru 
and Chili. But so far did this, and whatever the bounty of their leader could 
add to it, fall below the ideas of the recompense which they conceived to be 
due to their merit, that Ferdinand Pizarro, unable to gratify such extravagant 


expectations, had recourse to the same expedient which his brother had 
employed on a similar occasion, and endeavoured to find occupation for 
this turbulent assuming spirit, in order to prevent it from breaking out into 
open mutiny. With this view, he encouraged his most active officers to 
attempt the discovery and reduction of various provinces which had not 
hitherto sub- mitted to the Spaniards. To every standard erected by the 
leaders who undertook any of those new expeditions, volunteers resorted., 
with the ardour and hope peculiar to the age. Several of Almagro’s soldiers 
joined them; and thus Pizarro had the satisfaction of being delivered both 
from the importunity of his discontented friends, and the dread of his 
ancient enemies. 


DELIBERATIONS IN SPAIN CONCERNING PERU 


As, during the civil dissensions in Peru, all intercourse vdth Spain was 
suspended, the detail of the extraordinary transactions there did not soon 
reach the court. Unfortunately for the victorious faction, the first 
intelligence was brought thither by some of Almagro’s officers, who left the 
country 
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upon the ruin of their cause; and they related what had happened, with 
every circumstance unfavourable to Pizarro and his brothers. Their 
ambition, their breach of the most solemn engagements, their violence and 
cruelty, _ were painted with all the malignity and exaggeration of party 
hatred. Ferdinand Pizarro, who arrived soon after, and appeared in court 
with extraordinary splendour, endeavoured to efface the impression which 


their accusations had made, and to justify his brother and himself by 
representing Almagro as the aggressor. The emperor and his ministers, 
though they could not pronounce which of the contending factions was 
most criminal, clearly discerned the fatal tendency of their dissensions. It 
was obvious that while the leaders, entrusted with the conduct of two infant 
colonies, employed the arms which should have been turned against the 
common enemy in destroying one anothei‘ all attention to the public good 
must cease; and there was reason to dread that the Indians might improve 
the advantage which the disunion of the Spaniards presented to them, and 
extirpate both the victors and vanquished. But the evil was more apparent 
than the remedy, \here the information which had been received was so 
defective and suspicious, and the scene of action so remote, it was almost 
impossible to chalk out the line of conduct that ought to be followed; and 
before any plan that should be approved of in Spain could be carried into 
execution, the situation of the parties, and the circumstances of affairs, 
might alter so entirely as to render its effects ex— tremely pernicious. 


Nothing therefore remained but to send a person to Peru, vested with 
extensive and discretionary power, who, after viewing deliberately the 
posture of affairs with his own eyes, and inquiring upon the spot into the 
conduct of the different leaders, should be authorised to establish the 
government in that form which he deemed most conducive to the interest of 
the parent state, and the welfare of the colony. The man selected for this 
important charge was Christoval Vaca de Castro, a judge in the court of 
royal audience at Valladolid, and his abilities, integrity, and firmness, 
justified the choice. His instructions ; though ample, were not such as to 
fetter him in his operations. According to the different aspect of affairs, he 
had power to take upon him different char- acters. If he found the governor 
still alive, he was to assume only the title of judge, to maintain the 
appearance of acting in concert with him, and to guard against giving any 
just cause of offence to a man who had merited so highly of his country. But 
if Pizarro were dead, he was entrusted with a cominission that he might 
then produce, by which he was appointed his successor in the govcriuucnt 
of Peru. This attention to Pizarro, however, seems to have flowed rather 
from dread of his power, than from any approbation of his measures; for, at 
the very time that the court seemed so solicitous not to irritate him, his 


brother Ferdinand was arrested at Madrid, and confined m a prison, where 
he remained above twenty years. 


While Vaca de Castro was preparing for his voyage, events of great moment 
happened in Peru. The governor, considering himself, upon the death of 
Almagro, as the unrivalled possessor of that vast empire, proceeded to 
parcel out its territories among the conquerors; and had this division been 
made with any degree of impartiality, the extent of country which he had to 
bestow was sufficient to have gratified his friends, and to have gained his 
enemies. But Pizarro conducted this transaction, not with the equity and 
candour of a judge attentive to discover and to reward merit, but with the 
ilhbeiM spirit of a party leader. Large districts, in parts of the country most 
cultivated and populous, were set apart as his own property, or granted to 
his brothers, his adherents, and favourites. To others, lots less valuable and 
inviting were 
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assigned. The followers of Almagro, amongst whom were many of the 
original adventurers to whose valour and perseverance Pizarro was indebted 
for his success, were totally excluded from any portion of those lands, 
towards the acquisition of which they had contributed so largely. As the 
vanity of every individual set an immoderate value upon his own services, 
and the idea of each concerning the recompense due to them rose gradually 
to a more exorbitant height in proportion as their conquests extended, all 
who were disappointed in their expectations exclaimed loudly against the 
rapaciousness and par- tiality of the governor. The partisans of Almagro 
murmured in secret, and meditated revenge. 


EXPEDITION OF GONZALO PIZARRO 


Rapid as the progress of the Spaniards in South America had been since 
Pizarro landed in Peru, their avidity of dominion was not yet satisfied. The 
officers to whom Ferdinand Pizarro gave the command of different detach- 
ments, penetrated into several new provinces, and though some of them 
were exposed to great hardships in the cold and barren regions of the 
Andes, and others suffered distress not inferior amidst the woods and 
marshes of the plains, they made discoveries and conquests which not only 
extended their knowledge of the country, but added considerably to the 
territories of Spain in the New World./ 


One of these territories was that part of Peru which is now known as 
Bolivia. At the time of the coming of the Spaniards it formed a part of the 
empire of the incas, but ruins of buildings found in the country show traces 
of a much older civilisation. Almagro passed through Bolivia on his way to 
Chili, and afterwards the Pizarro brothers established their authority on the 
high plateau. In 1545 the silver mines of Potosi were discovered. According 
to Mr. Dawson, 9 “the discovery of Potosi revolutionised Upper Peru — as 
Bolivia was then called.” He thinks it probable that the high and relatively 
inaccessible plateau would long have escaped Spanish settlement had it not 
been for the appeal that the mines made to Spanish cupidity. It is well 
known that Pizarro’s followers came as conquerors and not as settlers. They 
cared only for the gold that had been accumulated by the civilised natives, 
and when they had secured that, there was nothing to induce them to remain 
in Bolivia. As soon, however, as it became known that there were 
seemingly inexhaustible deposits of silver at Potosi, Bolivia was seen to be 
the greatest source of that metal in the known world, and its importance to 
the Castilian kmg was proportionately enhanced. Dawson declares that a 
single mountain had produced two billion ounces of silver. Little wonder, 
then, that the supply seemed inexhaustible. “ 


Pedro de Valdivia reassumed Ahnagro’s scheme of invading Chili, and, 
notwithstanding the fortitude of the natives in defending their possessions, 
made such progress in the conquest of the country, that he founded the city 
of Santiago, and gave a beginning to the establishment of the Spanish 
dominion in that province. But of all the enterprises undertaken about this 
period, that of Gonzalo Pizarro was the most remarkable. The governor, 
who seems to have resolved that no person in Peru should possess any 


station of distinguished eminence or authority but those of his own family, 
had deprived Benalcazar, the conqueror of Quito, of his command in that 
kingdom, and appointed his brother Gonzalo to take the government of it. 
He instructed him to attempt the discovery and conquest of the country to 
the east of the Andes, which, according to the information of the Indians, 
abounded with cinnamon and 
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other valuable spices. Gonzalo, not inferior to any of his brothers in cour- 
age, and no less ambitious of acquiring distinction, eagerly engaged in this 
difficult service. He set out from Quito at the head of three hundred and 
forty soldiers, nearly one half of whom were horsemen ; with four thousand 
Indians to carry their provisions. In forcing their way through the defiles, or 
over the ridges of the Amies, excess of cold and fatigue, to neither of which 
they were accustomed, proved fatal to the greater part of their wretched 
attendants. 


The Spaniards, though more robust, and inured to a variety of climates, 
suffered considerably, and lost some men ; but when they descended into 
the low country, their distress increased. During two months it rained inces” 
santly, without any interval of fair weather long enough to dry their clothes. 
The immense plains upon which they were now entering, either altogether 
without inhabitants, or occupied by the rudest and least industrious tribes in 
the new world, yielded little subsistence. They could not advance a step but 
as they cut a road through woods, or made it through marshes. _ Such 
inces— sant toil, and continual scarcity of food, seem more than sufficient to 
have exhausted and dispirited any troops. But the fortitude and 


perseverance of the Spaniards in the sixteenth century were insuperable. 
Allurecl by frequent but false accounts of rich countries before them, they 
persisted in struggling on, until they reached the banks of the Coca or Napo, 
one of the large rivers whose waters pour into the Maranon [Amazon], and 
contribute to its grandeur. There, with infinite labour, they built a bark, 
which they expected would prove of great utility, in conveying them over 
rivers, in procuring provisions, and in exploring the country. This was 
manned with fifty soldiers, under the com- mand of Francisco de Orellana, 
the officer next in rank to Pizarro. The stream carried them down with such 
rapidity, that they were soon far ahead of their countrymen, who followed 
slowly and with difficulty by land. 


INDEPENDENT VOYAGE OF ORELLANA 


At this distance from his commander, Orellana, a young man of an aspiring 
mind, began to fancy himself independent, and transported with the 
predom- inant passion of the age, he formed the scheme of distinguishing 
himself as a discoverer, by following the course of the Maranon, until it 
joined the ocean, and by surveying the vast regions through which it flows. 
This scheme of Orellana’s was as bold as it was treacherous. For, if he be 
chargeable with the guilt of having violated his duty to his commander, and 
with having abandoned his fellow-soldiers in a pathless desert, where they 
had hardly any hopes of success, or even of safety, but what were founded 
on the service which they expected from the bark; his crime js, in some 
measure, balanced by the glory of having ventured upon a navigation of 
near two thousand leagues, through unknown nations, in a vessel hastily 
constructed, with green timber, and by very unskilful hands, without 
provisions, without a compass, or a pilot. But his courage and alacrity 
supplied every defect. Committing himself fearlessly to the guidance of the 
stream, the Napo bore him. along to the South, until he reached the great 
channel of the Maranon. Turning with it towards the coast, he held on his 
course in that direction. He made frequent descents on both sides of the 
river, Sometimes seizing by force of arms the provisions of the fierce 
savages seated on its banks; and sometimes procuring a supply of food by a 
friendly intercourse with more gentle tribes. After a long series of dangers, 
which he GncountcrGcl with amazing fortitude, and of distresses which he 


supported with no less magnanimity, he reached the ocean, where new 
peiils 
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fiwait6cl him. TI16S6 ho likcwis© surmounted, jind got safe to the Spanish 
settlement in the island of Cubaguaj from thence he sailed to Spain. 


The vanity natural to travellers who visit‘ regions unknown to the rest of 
mankind, and the art of an adventurer, solicitous to magnify his own merit, 
concurred in prompting him to mingle an extraordinary proportion of the 
marvellous in the narrative of his voyage. He pretended to have discovered 
nations so rich, that the roofs of their temples were covered with plates of 
gold; and described a republic of women so warlike and powerful, as to 
have extended their dominion over a considerable tract of the fertile plains 
which he had visited. Extravagant as those tales were, they gave rise to an 
opinion, that a region abounding with gold, distinguished by the name of El 
Dorado, and a community of Amazons, were to be found in this part of the 
New World, and such is the propensity of mankind to believe what is 
wonderful, that it has been slowly and with difficulty that reason and 
observation have exploded those fables. The voyage, however, even when 
stripped of every romantic embellishment, deserves to be recorded, not only 
as one of the most memorable occurrences in that adventurous age, but as 
the first event which led to any certain knowledge of the extensive countries 
that stretch eastward fioin the 


Andes to the ocean.ivicl 


No wnrds can describe the consternation of Pizarro, when he did not bin I 
the bark at the confluence of the Napo and Maranon, where he had ordered 
Orellana to wait for him. He would not allow himself to suspect that a man, 
whom he had entrusted with such an important command, could be so base 
and so unfeeling, as to desert him at such a juncture. But imputing his 
absence from the place of rendezvous to some unknown accident, he 
advanced above fifty leagues along the banks of the Maranon, expecting 
every moment to see the bark appear with a supply of provisions. At length 
he came up with an officer whom Orellana had left to perish m the desert, 
because he had the courage to remonstrate against his perfidy. From him he 
learned the extent of Orellana’s crime, and his followers perceived at once 
their own desperate situation, when deprived of then only resource. The 
spirit of the_ stoutest-hearted veteran sunk within him, and all demanded to 
be led back instantly. 


Pizarro, though he assumed an appearance of tranquillity, did not oppose 
their inclination. But he was now twelve hundred miles from Quito; and in 
that long march the Spaniards encountered hardships greater than those 
which they had endured in their progress outward, without the allurhag 
hopes which then soothed and animated them under their sufferings. 
Hunger compelled them to feed on roots and berries, to eat all their dogs 
and horses, to devour the most loathsome reptiles, and even to knaw the 
leather of their saddles and sword-belts. Four thousand Indians, and two 
hundred and ten Spaniards, perished in this wild disastrous expedition, 
which continued near two years; and, as fifty men were aboard the bark 
with Orellana, only fourscore got back to Quito. These were naked like 
savages, and so emaciated with famine, or worn out with fatigue, that they 
had more the appearance of spectres than of men. 


CONSPIRACY AGAINST FRANCISCO PIZARRO 


But, instead of returning to enjoy the repose which his condition required, 
Pizarro, on entering Quito, received accounts of a fatal event that threatened 
calamities more dreadful to him than those through which he had passed. 
From the time that his brother made that partial division of his conquests 


which has been mentioned, the adherents of Ahnagro, considering 
themselves 
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as proscribed by the party in power, no longer entertained any hope of 
better ing their condition. Great numbers in despair resorted to Lima, 
where the house of young i^nagro was always open to them, and the slender 
portion of his father’s fortune, which the governor allowed him to enjoy, 
was spent in affording them subsistence. The warm attachment with which 
every person who had served under the elder Almagro devoted himself to 
his interests, was quickly transferred to his son, who was now grown up to 
the age of manhood, and possessed all the qualities which captivate_ the 
affections of soldiers. Of a graceful appearance, dexterous at all martial 
exercises, bold, open, generous, he seemed to be formed for command; and 
as his father, conscious of his own inferiority, from the total want of 
education, _had been extremely attentive to have him instructed in every 
science becoming a gen~ tleman; the accomplishments which he had 
acquired heightened the respect of his followers, as they gave him 
distinction and eminence among illiterate adventurers. In this young man 
the Almagrians found a point of union which they wanted, and, looking up 
to him as their head, were ready to undertake any thing for his 
advancement. 


Nor was affection for Almagro their only incitement; they were urged on by 
their own distresses. Many of them, destitute of common necessaries, and 
weary of loitering away life, a burden to their chief, or to such of their 
asso- Ciates as had saved some remnant of their fortune from pillage and 


currents that move the masses far beneath them ; the exponents of 
philosophical enlightenment may imagine they have completely dominated 
them. When the great ideas upon which Hellenism is based have been 
created by the classical period and new ones can no longer be placed beside 
them, the new time sets to work to perfect what it has inherited. The third 
century is the culmination of ancient science. 


However, this whole civilisation lacks one thing, and that is a state of 
natural growth. Of all the states that developed out of Alexander’s empire, 
the kingdom of the Antigonidse in Macedonia was the only one that had a 
national basis ; and therefore, in spite of the scantiness of its resources, it 
was also the most capable of resistance of them all. All others, on the 
contrary, were purely artificial political combinations, lacking that innate 
necessity vital to the full power of a state. They might have been altogether 
different, or they might not have been at all. The separation of state and 
nationality, which is the result of the development of the ancient East, exists 
in them also ; they are not supported by the population, which, by the 
contingencies of political development, is for the moment included in them, 
and their subjects, so far as the individual man or community is not bound 
to them by personal advantage, have no further interest in their existence. 
To be sure, had they maintained their existence for centuries, the power of 
custom might have sufficed to give them a firmer constitution, such as 
many later similar political formations have acquired and such as the 
Austrian monarchy possesses to-day ; and as a matter of fact we find the 
loyalty of subjects to the reigning dynasty already quite strongly developed 
in the kingdom of the Seleucidai. But a national state can never arise on the 
basis of a universal, denationalised civilisation, and the unity is 
consequently only political, based only upon the dynasty and its political 
successes. Therefore, except in Macedonia, none of these states can, even in 
the struggle for existence, set in motion the full national force supplied by 
internal unity. 


The resources at the command of the Macedonio-Hellenic states were 
consumed in the struggle with one another ; nothing was left for the great 
task that was set them in the West. The remains of Greek nationality, still 


confisca-— tion, longed impatiently for an occasion to exert their activity and 
courage, and began to deliberate how they might be avenged on the author 
of all their misery. Their frequent cabals did not pass unobserved; and the 
governor was warned to be on his guard against men who meditated some 
desperate deed, and had resolution to execute it. But, either from the native 
intrepidity of his mind, or from contempt of persons whose poverty seemed 
to render their machinations of little consequence, he disregarded the 
admonitions of his friends. “Be in no pain,” said he carelessly, “about my 
life; it is perfectly safe, as long as every man in Peru knows that I can in a 
moment cut off any head which dares to harbour a thought against it.” This 
security gave the Almagrians full leisure to digest and ripen every part of 
their scheme; and Juan de Rada, an officer of great abilities, who had the 
charge of Almagro’s education, took the direction of their consultations, 
with all the zeal which this connection inspired, and with all the authority 
which the ascendant that he was known to have over the mind of his pupil 
gave him./ 


On the day appointed, Rada and his companions met in Almagro’s house, 
and waited with anxiety for the hour when the governor should issue from 
the church. But great was their consternation when they learned that he was 
not there, but was detained at home, as currently reported, by illness. Little 
doubting that their design was discovered, they felt their own ruin to be the 
inevitable consequence, and that, too, without enjoying the melancholy 
con- solation of having struck the blow for which they had incurred it. 
Greatly perplexed, some were for disbanding, in the hope that Pizarro 
might, after all, be ignorant of their design. But most were for carrying it 
into execution at once, by assaulting him in his own house. The question 
was summarily decided by one of the party, who felt that in this latter 
course lay their only chance of safety. Throwing open the doors, he rushed 
out, calling on his comrades to follow him, or he would proclaim the 
purpose for which they had met. There was no longer hesitation, and the 
cavaliers issuing forth, with Rada at their head, shouting, as they went, 
“Long live the king! Death to the 


tyrant!”.pidei 


It was the hour of dinner, which, in this primitive age of the bpamsh 
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colonies, was at noon. AYt numbers, roused by the cries of the assailants, 
came out into the square to inquire the cause. “They are going to kill the 
marquis,” some said very coolly; others replied, “It is Picado.” No one 
stirred in their defence. The power of Pizarro was not seated in the hearts of 
his people. As the conspirators traversed the plaza, one of the party made a 
circuit to avoid a little pool of water that lay in their path. “What!” 
exclaimed Rada, “ afraid of wetting your feet, when you are to wade up to 
your knees in blood!” And he ordered the man to give up the enterprise and 
go home to his quarters. The anecdote is characteristic. 


The governor’s palace stood on the opposite side of the square. It was 
approached by two courtyards. The entrance to the outer one was protected 
by a massive gate, capable of being made good against a hundred men or 
more. But it was left open, and the assailants, hurrying through to the inner 
court, still shouting their fearful battle-cry, were met by two domestics 
loitering in the yard. One of these they struck down. The other, flying in all 
haste towards the house, called out, “Help, help! the men of Chili are all 
coming to murder the marquis!” 


DEATH OP PIZAKRO 


Pizarro at this time was at dinner, or, more probably, had just dined. He was 
surrounded by a party of friends, who had dropped in, it seems, after mass, 
to inquire after the state of his health, some of whom had remained to 
partake of his repast. Among these was Don Francisco de Alcantara, 
Pizarro’s half-brother by the mother’s side, the judge Velasquez, the bishop- 
elect of Quito, and several of the principal cavaliers in the place, to the 
number of fifteen or twenty. Some of them, alarmed by the uproar in the 
courtyard, left the saloon, and, running down to the first landing on the 
Stairway, inquired into the cause of the disturbance. No sooner were they 


informed of it by the cries of the servant, than they retreated with 
precipitation into the house; and, as they had no mind to abide the storm 
unarmed, or at best imperfectly armed, as most of them were, they made 
their way to a corridor that overlooked the gardens, into which they easily 
let themselves down without injury. Velas— quez, the judge, the better to 
have the use of his hands in the descent, held his rod of office in his mouth, 
thus taking care, says a caustic old chronicler, not to falsify his assurance 
that “no harm should come to Pizarro while the rod of justice was in his 
hands!” 


Meanwhile, the marquis, learning the nature of the tumult, called out to 
Francisco de Chaves, an officer high in his confidence, and who was in the 
outer apartment opening on the staircase, to secure the door, while he and 
his brother Alcantara buckled on their armour. Had this order, coolly given, 
been as coolly obeyed, it would have saved them all, since the entrance 
could easily have been maintained against a much larger force, till the 
report of the cavaliers who had fled had brought support to Pizarro. But 
unfortunately Chaves, disobeying his commander, half opened the door, and 
attempted to enter into a parley with the conspirators. The latter had now 
reached the head of the stairs, and cut short the debate by running Chaves 
through the body, and tumbling his corpse down into the area below. For a 
moment they were kept at bay by the attendants of the slaughtered cavalier, 
but these too, were quickly despatched; and Rada and his companions, 
entering the apartment, hurried across it, shouting out, “ VTiere is the 
marquis? Death to the tyrant!” 


Alcantara, who in the adjoining room was assisting his brother to buckle 
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on his mail, no sooner saw that the entrance to the antechamber had been 
gained, than he sprang to the doorway of the apartment, and, assisted by 
two young men, pages of Pizarro, and by one or two cavaliers in 
attendance, endeavoured to resist the approach of the assailants. A 
desperate struggle now ensued. Blows were given on both sides, some of 
which proved fatal, and two of the conspirators were slain, wdiile Alcantara 
and his brave companions were repeatedly wounded. 


At length Pizarro, unable in the hurry of the moment to adjust the fasten- 
ings of his cuirass, threw it away, and enveloping one arm in his cloak with 
the other seized his sword, and sprang to his brother’s assistance. It was too 
late; for Alcantara was already staggering under the loss of blood, and soon 
fell to the ground. Pizarro threw himself on his invaders, like a lion roused 
in his lair, and dealt his blows with as much rapidity and force as if age had 
no power to stiffen his limbs. “What ho!” he criecl, “traitors! have you 
come to kill me in my own house?” The conspirators drew back for a 
moment, as two of their body fell under Pizarro’s sword; but they quickly 
rallied, and, from their superior numbers, fought at great advantage by 
relieving one another in the assault. 


Still, the passage was narrow, and the struggle lasted for some minutes, till 
both of Pizarro’s pages were stretched by his side, when Rada, impatient of 
the delay, called out, “ Why are we so long about it? Down with the tyrant ! 
” and taking one of his companions, Narvaez, in his arms, he thrust him 
against the marquis. Pizarro, instantly grappling with his opponent, ran him 
through with his sword. But at th^at moment he received a wound in the 
throat, and reeling he sank to the floor, while the swords of Rada and 
several of the conspirators were plunged into his body. “Jesu!” exclaimed 
the dying man, and, tracing a cross with his Anger on the bloody floor, he 
bent down his head to kiss it, when a stroke, more friendly than the rest, put 
an end to his existence. 


The conspirators, having accomplished their bloody deed, rushed into the 
street, and, brandishing their dripping weapons, shouted out, “The tyrant is 
dead! The laws are restored! Long live our master the emperor, and his 
governor, Almagro!” The men of Chili, roused by the cheering cry, now 


flocked in from every side to join the banner of Rada, who soon found 
himself at the head of nearly three hundred followers, all armed and 
prepared to sup- port his authority, A guard was placed over the houses of 
the principal partisans of the late governor, and their persons were taken 
into custody. Pizarro’s house, and that of his secretary Picado, were 
delivered up to pillage, and a large booty in gold and silver was found in the 
former. Picado himself took refuge in the dwelling of Riquelme, the 
treasurer; but his hiding place was detectecl — betrayed, according to some 
accounts, by the looks, though not the words, of the treasurer himself — 
and he was dragged forth and com- mitted to a secure prison. 


The whole city was thrown into consternation, as armed bodies hurried to 
and fro on their several errands, and all who were not in the faction of 
Almagro trembled lest they should be involved in the proscription of their 
enemies. So great was the disorder that the Brothers of Mercy, turning out 
in a body, paraded the streets in solemn procession, with the host elevated 
in the air, in hopes by the presence of the sacred symbol to calm the 
passions of the multi- tude. 


But no other violence was offered by Rada and his followers than to appre- 
hend a few suspected persons, and to seize upon horses and arms wherever 


they were to be found. The municipality was then summoned to recognise 
the 
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authority of Almagro; the refractory were ejected without ceremony from 
their offices, and others of the Chili faction were substituted. The claims of 


the new aspirant were fully recognised; and young Almagro, parading the 
streets on horseback, and escorted by a well-armed body of cavaliers, was 
proclaimed by sound of trumpet governor and captain-general of Peru. 


Meanwhile, the mangled bodies of Pizarro and his faithful adherents were 
left weltering in their blood. Some were for dragging forth the governor’s 
corpse to the market-place, and fixing his head upon a gibbet. But Almagro 
was secretly prevailed on to grant the entreaties of Pizarro’s friends, and 
allow his interment. This was stealthily and hastily performed, in the fear of 
momentary interruption. A faithful attendant and his wife, with a few black 
domestics, wi’apped the body in a cotton cloth and removed it to the 
cathedral. A grave was hastily dug in an obscure corner, the services were 
hurried through, and, in secrecy, and in darkness dispelled only by the 
feeble glimmering of a few tapers furnished by these humble menials, the 
remains of Pizarro, rolled in their bloody shroud, were consigned to their 
kindred dust. Such was the miserable end of the conqueror of Peru — of the 
man who but a few hours before had lorded it over the land with as absolute 
a Sway as was possessed by its hereditary incas. Cut off in the broad light of 
day,_ in the heart of his own capital, in the very midst of those who had 
been his companions-in-arms and shared with him his triumphs and his 
spoils, he perished like a wretched outcast. “There was none even,” in the 
expressive language of the chronicler, “to sa}/ God forgive him!” 


A few years later, when tranquillity was restored to the country, Pizarro’s 
remains were placed in a sumptuous coffin and deposited under a 
monument in a conspicuous part of the cathedral. And in 1607, when time 
hacl thrown its friendly mantle over the past, and the memory of his errors 
and his crimes was merged in the consideration of the great services he had 
rendered to the crovm by the extension of her colonial empire, his bones 
were removed to the new cathedral, and allowed to repose side by side with 
those of Mendoza, the wise and good viceroy of Peru. 


Prescott’s estimate of piz.a.rro 


Pizarro was eminently perfidious. Yet nothing is more opposed to sound 
policy. One act of perfidy fully established becomes the ruin of its author. 


The man who relinquishes confidence in his good faith gives up the best 
basis for future operations. ‘Who will knowingly build on a quicksand? By 
his perfidious treatment of Almagro, Pizarro alienated the minds of the 
Spaniards. By his perfidious treatment of Atahualpa, and subsequently of 
the inca Manco, he disgusted the Peruvians. The name of Pizarro became a 
by-word for perfidy. Almagro took his revenge in a civil war; Manco in an 
insurrection which nearly cost Pizarro his dominion. The civil war 
terminated in a conspiracy which cost him his life. Such were the fruits of 
his policy. 


But Pizarro’s ruling motives, so far as they can be scanned by human 
judgment, were avarice and ambition. The good missionaries, indeed, fol- 
lowed in his train, and the Spanish government, as usual, directed its 
beneficent legislation to the conversion of the natives. But the moving 
power with Pizarro and his followers was the lust of gold. This was the real 
stimulus to their toil, the price of perfidy, the true guerdon of their victories. 
This gave a base and mercenary character to their enterprise; and when we 
contrast the ferocious cupidity of the conquerors with the mild and 
inoffensive manners 
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of the conquered, our sympathies, the sympathies even of the Spaniards, are 
necessarily thrown into the scale of the Indian. 


But as no picture is without its lights, we must not, in justice to Pizarro, 
dwell exclusively on the darker features of his portrait. There was no one of 
her sons to whom Spain was under larger obligations for extent of empire; 


for his hand won for her the richest of the Indian jewels that once sparkled 
in her imperial diadem. When we contemplate the perils he braved, the 
sufferings he patiently endured, the incredible obstacles he overcame, the 
magnificent results he effected with his single arm, as it were, unaided by 
the government — though neither a good nor a great man in the highest 
sense of that term, it is impossible not to regard him as a very extraordinary 
one.‘ 


appoint:ment of new governors 


The shocking dissensions in Peru being known at the court of Castile, Vaca 
de Castro received a royal commission, appointing him governor of Peru, 
for the purpose of quieting the existing disturbances, and establishing the 
authority of the Spanish government. Having landed at Quito, he imme- 
diately, and with great energy, adopted measures to suppress the 
insurrection, and bring the daring conspirators to punishment. He marched 
toward Cuzco, whither Almagro had retired; the hostile parties met at 
Chupaz, about two hundred miles from Cuzco, and both determined to 
decide the contest at once. The action was bloody and decisive, and 
characterised by that fierceness, impetuosity, and vindictive spirit, which 
the deadly animosities of both par- ties, and desperate situation of one, 
were calculated to inspire; and the slaughter was in proportion to the 
maddening fury of the combatants. Of fourteen hundred men, the whole 
number engaged on both sides, more than one thousand lay dead and 
wounded on the field of battle. Superiority of numbers prevailed, and young 
Almagro and his party, or all who escaped the sword, fell into the hands of 
the victors. And although they were country— men and fellow-Christians, 
the tender mercies of their conquerors were cruel- ties; forty were executed 
as rebels; many were banished, and young Almagro, their leader, was 
publicly beheaded at Cuzco. These events occurred in 1542. At length the 
torch of civil dissension, if not extinguished, ceased to burn; and a short 
period of repose was restored to a country whose history hitherto was but a 
succession of carnage and bloodshed. 


But tranquillity in Peru was not of long continuance; new regulations 
having been framed for the govermnent of the Spanish possessions in 
America, which greatly alarmed the settlers, by depriving them of their 


oppressive power over the natives, and Nugnez Vela being sent out to Peru 
as governor, to enforce them, the elements of dissension were again brought 
into action, and the gathering clouds threatened another storm of civil war. 
The rashness and violence of the new governor increased the disorders, and 
spread the dis~ affection throughout the provinces. The malcontents from 
all quarters looked to Gonzalo Pizarro as their leader and deliverer; and, 
having taken the field, he soon found himself at the head of one thousand 
men, with which he moved toward Lima. But before he arrived there a 
revolution had taken place; the governor and the judges of the court of 
Audience, had long been in contention, and finally the latter, gaining the 
ascendancy, seized the gov—- emor, and sent him prisoner to a desert island 
on the coast. 


Pizarro, finding things in this state of disorder, beheld the supreme author- 
ity within his reach, and compelled the judges of the royal audience to 
appoint him governor and captain-general of Peru. He had scarcely 
possessed him— 
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self of his usurped authority, before he was called to defend it, against a 
for~ midable opponent. Nugnez Vela, the governor, being set at liberty by 
the officer entrusted with conducting him to Spain, landed at Tumbez, 
laised the royal standard, and resumed his functions as viceroy of the 
province. Many distinguished individuals declared in his favour, and, from 
the violence of Pizarro’s administration, he soon found himself at the head 
of a considerab e force. Pizarro immediately prepared to meet him, and to 
decide, by the umpirage of the sword, the validity of their respective 
pretensions. But Vela, being inferior in the number of his forces, and 
unvnilmg to stake his power and his life on the issue of an engagement, 
retreated toward Quito, and 


was pursued with great celerity by Pizarro. _ i e 4. 


Not being able to defend Quito, the viceroy continued his march mto the 
province of Popayan, where he received so considerable reinforcements that 
he determined to march back to Quito, and decide the contest. Pizaiio, con- 
fidino- in the known bravery of his troops, rejoiced at an oppOTtumty to 
meet him the conflict, as usual, was sharp, fierce, and bloody; Pizarro was 
vic- torious and the viceroy, who fell covered with wounds, had his head 
cut off and placed on a gibbet in Quito, whilst the conquerors made a 
triumphffi entry into the city. All opposition to the authority of the victor 
ceased, and Pizarro now found himself supreme master of Peru, and of the 
South Sea, as he pos sessed a fleet which had captured Panama, and 
commanded the ocean. _ 


These alarming dissensions gave great concern to the government of fepain, 
and led to the appointment of Pedro de la Gasca, with unlimited authority to 
kippress them, and restore tranquillity and the power of the parent country. 
He came without troops, and almost without attendants; his conduct was 
directly the reverse of Vela, his predecessor; he was truly the mmistei of 
peace; it was his object to reclaim, not to subdue: and by his concihatorv 
conduct, and mild and judicious measures, he effected more than he could 
have done by the sword. Several of Pizarro’s officers declared in his favour, 
and from the contagion of example, and the oblivion which he proclaimed 
to all past offences, and a promise of redressing grievances, his adherents 
daily and rapidly increased. Pizarro, as is the case of all usurpers, when 
their poiyer is in danger was filled with apprehension and rage. He sent 
deputies to bribe Gasca, and if that could not be done, to cut him off by 
assassmatipn or poison; but his messengers, instead of executing his 
diabolical orders, joined Gasca themselves. Irritated at the disaffection of 
his officers and men, he prepared to decide the dispute in the field; and 
Gasca, perceiving that it would become necessary to employ force, took 
steps to assemble troops m Peru, and col ect them from other colonies. 
Pizarro marched rapidly to Cuzco, and attacked Centeno, who had joined 
Gasca, and although he had but half the number of men, he obtained a 
signal victory, attended with iinmense slaughtei. ^ This good fortune was 
probably the cause of his ruin, as it elevated his hopes so high as inclined 
him to refuse all terms of accommodation, although Gasca continued to the 
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maintaining their existence here, looked in vain for a deliverer to come 
from the East. An attempt made by the Spartan prince Cleonymus, in 
response to the appeal of Tarentum, to take up the struggle in Italy against 
the Lucanians and Romans, failed miserably through the incapacity of its 
leader (303-302 B.C.). In Sicily, to be sure, the gifted general and statesman 
Ao-athocles (317-289) had once more established, amid streams of blood, 
and by mighty and ruthless battles against both internal enemies and rivals 
and ao-ainst Carthage, a strong Greek kingdom that reached even to Italy 
and tlie Ionian Sea. But he was never able to attain the position taken by 
Dionysius, and at his death his kingdom goes to pieces. At this point also 
the role of the Sicilian Greeks in the history of the world is played out ; they 
disappear from the number of independent powers capable of maintaining 
themselves by their own resources. 


last extremely moderate in his_ demands, and seemed more desirous to 
reclaim than to conquer. Gasca having tried, v ithout suc— cess, every 
means of avoiding the distressing alternative of imbruing his hands in the 
blood of his countrymen, at length, at the head of sixteen hundrecl men, 
moved toward Cuzco; and Pizarro, with one thousand more experienced 
veterans, confident of victory, suffered him to advance to within four 
leagues of the capital, when he marched out, eager to meet him. He chose 
his ground, drew up his men in line of battle, and at the very moment he 
expected the action to commence, some of his principal officers galloped 
off and surrendered themselves to the enemy: their example was followed 
by others, and this ex-THE COXQHEST OF PEEU 
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traordinary conduct spread distrust and amazement from rank to rank; one 
company after another threw down their arms, and went over to the 
royalists. Pizarro, and some of his officers who remained faithful, attempted 
to stop them by entreaties and threats, but it was all in vain; they soon found 
them- selves deserted of nearly their whole army. Pizarro fell into the hands 
of Gasca, and was beheaded the next day; several of his most distinguished 
and notorious followers shared the same fate; Carvajal, at the advanced age 
of fourscore, and who had long been accustomed to scenes of carnage and 
peril, on being informed of his sentence, carelessly replied: “Well, a man 
can die but once.” 


Gasca, aS moderate and just after victory as before, pardoned all the rest, 
and exerted himself to soothe the feelings of the remaining malcontents; he 
simplified the collection of the revenue, re-established the administration of 
justice, and provided for the protection and bettering the condition of the 
Indians; and having accomplished every object of his mission, he returned 
to Spain, m 1549, as poor as he left it, but universally admired for his 
talents, virtues, and important services. He entrusted the government of 


Peru to the court of Audience. For several years after this the machinations 
and rapacity of several ambitious chiefs distracted the Peruvian states with 
ci\dl conten- tions; but at length the authority of Spain was completely and 
firmly estab- lished over the whole of that extensive and valuable portion 
of America.® 


CHAPTER III 


SPANISH DOMINION IN AMERICA 


That part of the southern continent of America, stretching to the easta ward 
of Darien, comprising the provinces of Cartagena and Santa Martha, was 
discovered by Roderigo de Bastigas, in the year 1520, and was subjugated 
by Pedro de Heredia, in the year 1532. As early as the year 1544, Cartagena 
had become a considerable town, and its harbour was the safest and best 
fortified of any in the Spanish territories in the new world. Its situation is 
favourable for commerce, and it was selected as the port at which the 
Spanish galleons should first begin to trade, on their arrival from Europe, 
and to which they were to return, in order to prepare for their homeward 
voyage. The province of Venezuela was first visited by Ojeda, in the year 
1499, in his voyage of discovery, which has before been noticed. Observing 
an Indian village, built on piles, to raise it above the stagnant water, the 
Spaniards, from their propensity to discover resemblances between America 
and Europe bestowed on it the name of Venezuela, or Little Venice. 


Charles V, to obtain a large loan of the Velsers of Augsburg, then the 
wealthiest merchants in Europe, granted to them the province of 
Venezuela, to be held as an hereditary fief, on condition that they were to 
subjugate the natives, and plant a colony in the territory. The proprietors 
sent out some German adventurers, who, instead of establishing a colony, 
wandered about the country in search of mines, and to plunder the natives. 
In a few years their avarice and rapacity desolated the province, instead of 
settling it, and the proprietors, despairing of succeeding in the enterprise, 
relinquished their grant, and the occupation of the country, when the 
Spaniards again took possession of it; but notwithstanding its natural 
advantages, it long remained one of their most unpromising settlements. 


The new kingdom of Granada, as it was called, is an interior region, and 
was subjugated to the authority of Spain, in 1536, by Benalcazar, who 
invaded it from Quito, where he was in command under Pizarro and 
Quesada. The natives being more improved than any in America, not 


excepting the Peruvians and Mexicans, defended themselves with 
resolution, bravery, and persever— 
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ance; but here, as everywhere else, discipline and science prevailed over 
bar~ barian force. The Indians in New Granada, not having been subjected 
to the same services of working in mines, which in other parts of America 
have wasted that miserable race, continued more populous in this colony 
than in any other. Gold was found here, not by digging into the bowels of 
the earth, but mixed with the soil near the surface, on the more elevated 
tracts. One of the governors of Santa Fe carried to Spain a lump of pure 
gold, found in one of the provinces of New Granada, valued at more than 
$3,000. 


The kingdom of New Granada was first established in 1547, and was under 
the government of a captain-general and royal audience: the seat of 
government was fixed at Santa Fe de Bogota. In 1718 it was erected into a 
viceroyalty, together with several other provinces; but this government was 
annulled in 1724, and restored in 1740, and continued an independent 
govern— ment until the breaking out of the revolution, when it was 
incorporated into the republic of Colombia. 


The provinces of Caracas and Cumana lie to the eastward of Venezuela, 
and, together with Cartagena and Santa Martha, formed what was anciently 
called the kingdom of Terra Firma, and all are now included in the republic 


of Colombia. These two provinces were, for a long period, principally 
known and distinguished for the cultivation and commerce in the nuts of the 
cocoa-tree, which, next to those produced in Guatemala, on the South Sea, 
are the best in America. A paste, formed from the nut or almond of the 
cocoa-tree, compounded with certain ingredients, constitutes chocolate, the 
manufacture and use of which the Spaniards first learned from the 
Mexicans; and being a palatable and wholesome beverage, it was soon 
introduced into use in Europe, and became an important article of 
commerce. 


From the contiguity of the settlements of the Dutch to the coast of Caracas, 
on the island of Curasao, and their superior enterprise in traffic, they 
engrossed most of the cocoa trade from Caracas, and Spain itself was 
obliged to receive the article from foreigners, at an exorbitant price, 
although the product of their own colonies. To remedy an evil, not more 
detrimental to the interests than disgraceful to the enterprise of Spain, in the 
year 1728 Philip V granted to a company of merchants an entire and 
exclusive monopoly of the commerce with Caracas and Cumana. This 
association, sometimes called the Company of Caracas, restored to Spain 
this branch of the commerce of America, greatly extended it, as the 
consumption of the article increased, and being subjected to proper 
regulations, to counteract the effects of the monopoly, advanced the growth 
and progress of the settlement. 


VICEKOYALTIES OF MEXICO AND PERU 


Mexico, or New Spain, and Peru were at first regarded by the Spaniards as 
the most important and valuable portions of America; not so much on 
account of their fertility, or any geographical superiority, as from the 
consider- ation of their being inhabited by people in a higher state of 
improvement, and consequently affording more gratifying objects for the 
rapacity of the first adventurers. The numbers of adventurers which these 
objects, and the civil contentions which they occasioned, originally drew to 
these countries, tended to commence their settlement under more 
favourable auspices than any other colonies enjoyed. The rich mines, 
afterward discovered, had a powerful operation to attract enterprise and 


allure adventurers; and the complete subjugation of the natives, both in 
Mexico and Peru, and reducing them 
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to a condition of domestic servitude and apportioning them, together with 
the lands, among the first adventurers (whilst in other districts the natives, 
more wild and ferocious, without fixed habitations, subsisting by hunting, 
could not otherwise be overcome than by being exterminated or expelled), 
were among the causes which continued, for a long period, to promote the 
growth of Mexico and Peru, and to render them the principal of the Spanish 
colonies; and the same causes occasioned the other settlernents to be 
regarded only as appendages of one or the other of these, or of little 
import— ance. Hence, after the Spanish conquests in America had been so 
far com- pleted as to justify the establishment, on the part of Spain, of 
regular colonial governments, their whole American dominions were 
divided into two immense governments, one called the viceroyalty of New 
Spain, the other the vice- royalty of Peru; the seats of government w’ere 
Mexico and Lima. The former comprehended all the possessions of Spain in 
the northern division of the American continent, and the latter comprised all 
her settlements and ter~ ritories in South America. 


New Spain embraced, under the Spaniards, a much more extensive region 
than the empire of Mexico, or the dominions of Montezuma and his prede- 
cessors: the vast territory called New Navarre, extending to the north and 
west, and the provinces of Sinaloa and Sonora, stretching along the east 
side of the gulf of California, and also the peninsula of California, on the 
opposite side of the gulf, and the provinces of Yucatan and Honduras, 


extending from the bay of Campeche to beyond Cape Gracias a Dios, w’- 
ere comprised within the territories of New Spain, which did not belong to 
the Mexican Empire. These countries were mostly visited and subjugated 
by Spanish adventurers, in the early part of the sixteenth century. The 
peninsula of California was discovered by Cortes, in 1536, and was so 
entirely neglected, that for a long period it was not known whether it was an 
island or a peninsula. Towards the close of the seventeenth century the 
Jesuits explored it, established it as an important mission, made great 
progress in civilising the rude and ferocious natives, and established the 
same dominion over them that they did over the natives in Paraguay. At 
length the government, growing jealous of the Jesuits, they were expelled 
from the Spanish dominions, and Jose Galvez was sent out to examine the 
province, who gave a favourable account of the coun- try, and of the pearl- 
fishery on the coast. He also discovered several mines, apparently valuable. 


Honduras and the peninsula of Yucatan attracted attention principally from 
the valuable dye-woods which they afforded, the logwood tree being 
I)roduced in greater abundance there than in any other part of America. 
After having long exclusively enjoyed the profitable logwood trade, the 
Span- iards were disturbed in it by some adventurers from Jamaica, who 
commenced cutting logwood at the cape forming the southeast promontory 
of Yucatan; then in the bay of Campeche, and afterward in the bay of 
Honduras. These encroachments alarmed the Spaniards, and they 
endeavoured to stop them, by remonstrance, negotiation, and by force; but 
after a contention for half a century, the fortime of war, and naval 
superiority of Britain enabled her to extort from Spain a reluctant consent to 
the existence of a settlement of foreigners in the heart of her own 
possessions. Mortified, however, at this concession, she attempted to 
counteract its consequences by encouraging the cutting of logwood on the 
west coast of Yucatan, where the wood was of superior quality. To promote 
this object, she permitted the importation of logwood into Spain, without 
the payment of any duty, by which means this commerce became very 
flourishing, and that of the English, in the bay of 
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Honduras declined. East of Honduras were the provinces of Costa Rica and 
Veragua, which were much neglected by the Spaniards, as of little value. 


The viceroyalty of Peru, in addition to the Peruvian territories, compre- 
hended Chili, the conquest of which, as we have seen, was first attempted 
by Almagro, and afterward by Valdivia, both of whom met with a most 
fierce opposition from the natives, and the latter was defeated and slain; but 
Villa-gra, his successor in command, restored victory to the Spanish 
standard; and finally the district on the seacoast was subdued, the natives 
continuing mas-— ters of the mountainous regions; and for more than two 
centuries they kept up hostilities with their Spanish neighbours, almost 
without interruption, and their hostile incursions greatly retarded the 
settlement of the most fertile country in America, possessing the most 
delicious climate in the New or Old World; for, though bordering on the 
torrid zone, it is exempt both from the extremes of heat and cold, lying, as it 
were, under the shade of the Andes, which protects it on the east, and being 
constantly refreshed by the cooling seabreezes from the west. It also 
possesses many valuable mines; yet with all these advantages, at the end of 
more than two centuries from its conquest, its whole white population did 
not exceed eighty thousand; but since the establishment of a direct 
intercourse with the mother country round Cape Horn, it has realised its 
natural advantages, and advanced in importance accordingly. 


SETTLEMENT OF URUGUAY 


Attached to the viceroyalty of Peru were all the vast regions claimed by 
Spain east of the Andes, watered by the Rio de la Plata, its branches, the 
Colorado, and other streams emptying into the Atlantic. The Spanish terri- 


tories east of the La Plata, comprehending the province of Paraguay, and 
some other districts, were, for centuries, in a great degree undefined, and a 
subject of dispute with Portugal.’ 


When Rio de la Plata was discovered by Juan Diaz de Solis in the first years 
of the sixteenth century, Uruguay was peopled by savage tribes settled on 
the banks of its rivers, whose history prior to this is unknown to us, and of 
whose customs we know little more than the few details given us by the 
first historians of these regions of America. The Spaniards chose for their 
settlements the banks of the Paraguay, the Parana, and the western bank of 
the Plata; and the eastern side of the Uruguay was well nigh deserted, for a 
century and a half barely serving as pasture land for herds of cattle and 
horses which multiplied in great numbers without the care of man. The 
Brazilians took advantage of the abandoned state of the country to carry off 
large numbers of animals under pretext that the territory belonged to the 
crown of Portugal, and as the Spaniards also claimed dominion, they 
founded in 1624 the town of Santo Domingo Soriano, and the Portuguese 
the Colonia del Sacramento in 1680, both wishing to forward their own 
interests. 


The foundation of Colonia occasioned a series of wars and treaties by 
which the two monarchs wished to secure the dominion of Uruguay and to 
settle European questions. During this period, extending over a century and 
a quarter, Colonia, the eastern missions, and the lands bordering on Rio 
Grande alternately belonged to the Portuguese and to the Spanish. But the 
latter never lost their dominion over the lands in the interior, and founded 
various towns on the shores of the Atlantic, and on the river Plata, the prin- 
cipal of which was Montevideo. When the disputes for dominion were 
settled the Spaniards possessed all the land comprised between the southern 
limits of 
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Misiones, the sources of Rio Negro, Lake Mirim, the Atlantic Ocean, and 
Rio de la Plata. j ° -r .° 


While war followed war, the country became populated and civilisation 
increased. The condition of the most important section of the country vill be 
seen by the report submitted to the viceroy by the corporation of Monte- 
video The boundaries of this town of Montevideo situated in the Banda 
Oriental of Rio de la Plata, forty leagues from Buenos Ayres, as conceded 
to it by General Bruno Mauricio de Zabala, in 1726, in the name of the 
kmg, arid approved by his majesty, in 1727, are as follows: on the south, 
Rio de la Plata; on the west, the river Cufre; on the north, the Cuchilla 
Grande; and on the east, the mountain named Pan de Azucar. 


The climate, between 33° and 39° south latitude, is temperate, neither the 
extremes of heat or cold are felt; the country is on the whole level although 
it abounds in hills and valleys, as the latter are^not too deep or the former 
too high to prevent horse and carriage traffic. With the exception of the 
sum- mits of the mountains and a few banks of stone in the fields the whole 
of the country is fit for cultivation. 


Wheat, barley, flax, hemp, maize, and all sorts of vegetables and fruits can 
be grown with facility. There are abundant pd good pasture lands even on 
the summits of the mountains. Although it abounds in streams and rivers 
there are no irrigated lands, nor is irrigation easy as those lands which are 
not subject to inundations are much higher than the water level. The soil of 
the lands in the vicinity of the inundations and of the valleys and decliv- 
ities is moist, and resists a drought for a long time. The lands divided 
among the settlers of Minas, situated on the tributary rivulets of the Metal, 
the San Francisco and the Campanero may be irrigated vdth ease, as all 
those streams are rapid and descend from a great height to the valley where 
this towri is situated. Native trees grow on the banks of the rivers and 
streams, whicR yield wood fit for ranches and other purposes, but not for 
houses, as it is neither firm nor durable. Bread and meat form the staple 
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food of the inhab- itants, which some obtain by cultivation of their own 
lands and breeding cattle, and others — about a third of the population — 
obtain from the lands of others. 


Small flakes of gold are found on the banks of some of the tributaries of the 
San Jose and Santa Lucia, which some of the inhabitants go to find but 
show little knowledge or energy in the work. In the district called Las 
Minas lead, silver, copper, and gold are found, but those who have 
attempted to separate these metals, said to be much mixed, have lost both 
time and money, perhaps through want of skill. Their actual commerce 
consists in skins, tallow, and salted meats, which they are beginning to 
prepare; it is probable that this branch may be brought to perfection with 
experience. If a com~ merce in wheat in exchange for timber, yerba mate, 
and cotton were_ opened by land and by river, with Paraguay and the towns 
of Misiones, it might be~ come an important branch. Wool, butter, and 
cheeses could be exported to Cadiz, Havana, and other ports, as sheep breed 
well_ and their wool is fine. Butter and cheeses are in general good, and 
would be improved if the farmers were encouraged by the exporting of 
these products to many parts of the kingdom which now receive butter and 
cheese from Flanders.“ 


SETTLEMENT OF PARAGUAY AND ARGENTINA 


Paraguay has been rendered celebrated for the extraordinary missions of the 
Jesuits, and the authority of Spain over it was never more than nominal. 
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The territory west of the La Plata was divided into the provinces of Buenos 
Ayres and Tucunian. 


The province of Rio de la Plata [modern Argentina] was established dis~ 
tinct from that of Paraguay, in 1620, and was afterward called Buenos 
Ayres. The town of Buenos Ayres was founded by Pedro de Mendoza, in 
1535, but was abandoned in 1538, and its inhabitants removed to 
Assmnption, where a fort had been built two years before, by Ayolas, and 
named from the day on which he fought and defeated the natives on the 
spot where it was erected. Mendoza returned to Spain, and was succeeded 
as governor by Ayolas, and on his death Irala was chosen to succeed him; 
but was soon deprived, of his authority by Don Alvarez, who arrived with a 
commission from Spain. Of the three thousand Europeans who had entered 
the La Plata, six hundred only remained at Assumption: the rest had fallen 
victims to the climate, the ferocity of the savages, and the hardships to 
which they had been exposed. Alvarez was seized by Irala, and sent to 
Spain, in 1544. The city of Assump- tion was erected into a bishopric, in 
1547 ; but the bishop did not arrive until 1554, when Irala received a 
commission as governor. In 1557, Ciuclad Real was founded in the 
province of La Guayra, as an encomienda, within which forty thousand 
Indians were brought into habits of industry; and a few years after the 
encomienda of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, in the province of Chiquitos, which 
comprised sixty thousand native inhabitants, was established. Irala died in 
1557, and named Gonzales de Mendoza lieutenant-general and com- 
mander of the province. His death, which was in one year after, Avas fol- 
lowed by civil dissensions. 


In the year 1586, the Jesuits first appeared in Paraguay, and in 1609, Father 
Torres, their provincial, obtained authority from the governor of the 
province to form the converted Indians into townships, to be independent of 
the Spanish settlements. They only acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
king of Spain: this power was confirmed by Philip II of Spain. _ During 
twenty years a great number of the natives were reduced to habits of 
industry, by the labours of the Jesuits; but in 1630 they were attacked by the 
Paulistas [or Portuguese settlers], or mamelukes, and in two years sixt)” 
thousand were destroyed or carried off. To defend their settlements,’ in 
1639, the Jesuits obtained authority from Spain to imbody and arm their 


Indian converts in the manner of Europeans. The Jesuits employed their 
converts in other pursuits: in 1668, they rebuilt the city of Santa Fe, and the 
following year five hundred of them worked on the fortifications and the 
cathedral of Buenos Ayres. 


In 1580 Buenos Ayres was rebuilt by the governor of Paraguay [Juan dc 
Garay], from which time it gradually emerged from obscurity into an 
impor- tant town, and became the seat of the viceroyalty. The Portuguese 
attempted a settlement on the north bank of the La Plata, in 1679, when 
Garro, governor of the province of Rio de la Plata, by order of the viceroy 
of Peru, expelled the Portuguese, and levelled their fort to the ground. This 
settlement was for a long time a subject of dispute between the two nations, 
but in 1778, it was ceded to Spain. Civil dissensions arose at Asuncion; Don 
Diego, the gov- ernor, was obliged to flee; but was reinstated in 1722, yet 
soon after seized, by Antequera, and confined as a prisoner. Antequera had 
been sent from Lima as a commissioner, to inquire into the condition of 
Paraguay, and finding the administration corrupt, he undertook to reform it, 
and to introduce a repre- sentative government. He met with resistance not 
only from the governor, but his patriotic exertions and liberal principles 
roused the jealousy, and brought upon him the hostility, of the viceroy, who 
sent a body of troops from 
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Peru to oppose him, and check his innovations. These troops were defeated 
by Anteqiiera, who entered the city in triumph. 


But the governor of Buenos Ayres, having marched against him, and being 
deserted by his adherents, he fled to a convent, and was afterward seized 
and sent a prisoner to Lima. In 1725, tranquillity was re-established, but 
was of short continuance; a new governor being appointed, a faction 
refused to admit him into the city; Mompo, the leader of the malcontents, 
was seized and sent to Buenos Ayres. 


Antequera having been condemned for treason,_was executed in 1731, at 
Lima, which occasioned great excitement at Asuncion as his popularity was 
so great that he was canonised as a martyr to liberty. The dissensions con~ 
tinued until 1735, when Zabala, governor of Buenos Ayres, succeeded in 
re~ establishing tranquillity, and correcting the abuses which had crept into 
the government. 


The increasing prosperity of the Jesuits began to excite prejudices and 
jealousies; various accusations were made against them; but on examination 
most of them were found groundless, and they were confirmed in their 
rights, in 1745, by a royal decree. Their prosperity and power, however, 
soon after began to decline, and the expulsion of their order from Spain, in 
1767, was followed by the subversion of their dominion in America. Their 
possessions were annexed to the government of Paraguay, at which time 
they had 769,353 horned cattle, 94,983 horses, and 221,537 sheep. 


The erection of the viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata led to the establishment of 
the government at Buenos Ayres, and promoted the prosperity of that city, 
and all the provinces on the La Plata, and west of the Andes. This measure 
was followed by one equally liberal and enlightened, in 1778, which in a 
great degree removed the restrictions on commerce, and opened a free trade 
with the northern country and the interior of Peru. From this period Buenos 
Ayres began to acquire that importance and rank which it is entitled to 
main- tain, from its valuable position for commerce, and its rich interior 
country. Its trade rapicUy increased, as well as the general commerce of the 
La Plata. It was promoted by a royal ordinance, adopted in 1794, permitting 
saltecl meat and tallow to be exported to Spain, and the other colonies free 
of duty. 


Spain’s administkation of her colonies 


At so early a period as the year 1511 Ferdinand established a tribunal for 
conducting the affairs of his American settlements, called the “ council of 
the Indies”; and in 1524 it was newly modelled and improved by Charles V. 
It possessed jurisdiction over every department of government in Spanish 
America; framed the laws and regulations respecting the colonies; made all 
the appointments for America reserved to the crown; and all officers, from 
the viceroys to the lowest, were accountable to the council of the Indies for 
their official conduct. The king was always supposed to be present in this 
council, and its meetings were held where he resided. No law, relative to 
American affairs, could be adopted without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the council. AU appeals from the decisions of the highest tribunals in 
America, the audiencia, or court of audience, were made to the council of 
the Indies. 


The colonial system of Spain over her American dominions was founded on 
the principle that these dominions were vested in the crown, not in the 
nation; which was assumed on no better authority than the bull of Pope 
Alexander VI, bestowing on Ferdinand and Isabella all the countries which 
they might discover west of a given latitude. Hence the Spanish possessions 
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ill America were regarded as the personal property of the sovereign. The 
authority of the original adventurers, commanders, and governors, by whom 
the country was discovered and subjected to the dominion of Spain, was 
con- stituted by, and they were accountable to, the king, and removable by 
him at pleasure. All grants of lands were made by the sovereign, and if they 
failed from any cause, they reverted to the crown again. All political and 


civil power centred in the king, and was executed by such persons, and in 
such manner, as the will of the sovereign might suggest, wholly 
indepenclent, not only of the colonies, but of the Spanish nation. The only 
civil privilege allowed to the colonists was strictly municipal, and confined 
to the regulation of their interior police, and commerce in the cities and 
towns, for which pur- pose they made their own local regulations or laws, 
and appointed town and city magistrates. But this single ray of liberty must 
of necessity be tolerated, and has never been extinct in the most despotic 
states. The Spanish Amer- ican governments were not merely despotic like 
those of Russia or Turkey, but they were a more dangerous kind of 
despotism, as the absolute power of the sovereign was not exercised by 
himself, but by deputy. 


At first, as has been stated, the dominions of the Spanish crown in the new 
world were divided, for the purpose of government, into two great divisions 
or viceroyalties. New Spain and Peru. Afterward, as the country became 
more settled, the viceroyalty of Santa Fe de Bogota was created, composed 
of the kingdoms of New Granada, Terra Firma, and the province of Quito, 
and still later that of Rio de la Plata. A deputy or viceroy was appointed to 
preside over each of these governments, who was the representative of his 
sovereign, and possessed all his prerogatives within his jurisdiction. His 
authority was as supreme as that of his sovereign over every department of 
government, civil, military, and criminal. He appointed most of the 
important officers of his government, and supplied the vacancies 
occasioned by death to those appointed by the crown. His court was formed 
on the model of that of Madrid and displayed an equal and often superior 
degree of magnificence and state. He maintained horse and foot guards, a 
regular household establishment, and all the ensigns and trappings of 
royalty. His government was formed_ on the same model as that of Spain, 
and the tribunals that assisted in its administra- tion were similar to those of 
the parent country, the appointments to which were sometimes made by the 
viceroy, and at others by the king, but all were subject to the deputy’s 
authority, and amenable to his jurisdiction. The administration of justice 
was entrusted to tribunals called audiences, formed on the moclel of the 
Spanish court of chancery. One of these courts was established in every 
province, and consisted of a number of judges, “propor- tioned to its extent 


and the business to be done; they had jurisdiction over both civil and 
criminal causes. 


The viceroy was prohibited from interfering with the decisions of these 
judicial tribunals, and in some instances they could bring his regulations 
under their review, and present remonstrances, or carry the matter before 
the king and the council of the Indies, which was the only particular in 
which there was any intermediate power between him and the people 
subject to his authority. On the death of a viceroy the supreme power vested 
in the court of audience, and the senior judge, assisted by his associates, 
exercised all the functions of the vacant office. In addition to the council of 
the Indies, in which was reposed the supreme power, as to the civil, 
ecclesiastical, military, and commercial affairs of America, there was 
established, as early as 1501, a board of trade at Seville, called Casa de la 
Contraccion. It took cognisance of whatever related to the commercial 
intercourse with America, regulated the export and import 
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cargoes and the inspection, the freights of the ships, and the time of the 
sailing of the fleets, and decided judicially on all matters, both civil and 
criminal, growing out of the commercial transactions between Spain and 
her American possessions. The doings and decisions of this board might be 
revieived by the council of the Indies. 


COMPAINSON OF SPANISH AND BRITISH COLONIES 


The fundamental principles of the Spanish colonial system were different 
from those of Great Britain, as respected its American dominions ; although 
this difference will be found on examination to depend almost entirely on 
the different constitutions of the two countries. Great Britain, as well as 
Spain, regarded the countries in America, discovered by her subjects, as 
belonging to the crown rather than to the nation, and all grants and patents 
were made by the king, without the concurrence of parliament; and the 
rights and powers of the grantees in the proprietary governments, were also 
created by the crown. The charter governments were likewise established 
by the crown, and the rights and privileges allowed to the colonists, and the 
prerogatives reserved to the king, were dictated by the will of the sovereign. 
The authority of parliament, as the organ of the nation, over the colonies, 
does not at first appear to have been exercised, and although this was 
afterward attempted, it was never fully allowed or acquiesced in by the 
colonies. It was the exercise of this authority that led to the difficulties 
between the parent state and its colonies, which resulted in a separation. In 
the colonial governments estab- lished by Britain in America, very 
important civil privileges were allowed to the colonists, but their rights 
‘were not equal to those of English subjects at home, and the difference was 
to the same extent as the authority exercised over them by parliament; the 
prerogatives of the sovereign being at least as great, as respected his 
colonial subjects, as at home. 


The Spanish American colonies possessed no political privileges; their only 
civil rights were purely municipal; the authority of the crown was absolute 
in the colonial governments, but scarcely more so than it w^as in the parent 
state, and it could hardly have been expected that subjects in distant 
colonies would have been allowed privileges which were not enjoyed by 
those at home. As respects constitutional or political rights, the Spanish 
colonists enjoyed essentially the same as the subjects of Old Spain, yet the 
exercise of the power of the sovereign, being by deputy, and at a great 
distance, it was much more oppressive, and exposed to greater abuses. As 
respects the equality of privileges, between the inhabitants of the colonies 
and those of the parent country, the Spanish colonists stood on a better 
footing than the English. If the colonies were absolutely and entirely subject 
to the government of the parent state, it was not, perhaps, material to them 


whether this governing power resided in the crown or jointly in the crown 
and the nation. In either case they were slaves. 


But the different constitutions of the two nations occasioned a correspond- 
ing difference in the government of their colonies. The power of the 
sovereign in Spain being absolute, the same authority was exercised over 
his dominions in America; but the authority of the king of England being 
limited, and the government a mixed one, in which the people by their 
representatives par- ticipated, similar systems were established in the 
British dominions in the New World. In all their colonies the representative 
principle was (introduced and local legislatures were established, which 
exercised the ordinary powers of legislation, the executive power remaining 
in the sovereign. 
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It was the policy of the Spanish sovereigns, or government, as to their 
American colonies, to render them, in every way that could be done, 
contributary to the power and prosperity of Spain. In the grants of the 
country, made to the first adventurers, the Spanish monarchs reserved one 
fifth of the gold and silver that might be obtained, and for a considerable 
period the precious metals were the only objects that attracted attention, 
either in the colonies or Old Spain. The right of the sovereign to a share of 
the products of the mines was ever after maintained, and it was the 
intention of Spain to confine the industry of the colonies to mining, for two 
reasons: one, the revenue derived to the crown from this source, and the 
other, to prevent such branches of agriculture as might interfere with the 
products of Spain. The cultivation of the vine and olive were at first 
prohibited in America, and after= ward allowed in Peru and Chili, in 
consequence of the difficulty of conveying such bulky articles as wine and 
oil across the isthmus to Panama; and these colonies were not permitted to 
export the products of the vine or olive to those parts of Spanish America 


which could obtain them from Spain; and, with this privilege, that of 
cultivating tobacco, which was raised in other parts of Spanish America, but 
under regulations of a royal monopoly. 


The same jealousy crippled the industry of the colonies in other depart- 
ments; several kinds of manufactures were prohibited, which it was thought 
might prove detrimental to the mother country. The commercial restrictions 
imposed on the colonies were still more rigid and intolerable. In pursuance 
of the maxim that the colonies were, in every possible way, to be rendered 
contributary to the interests of Spain, without regarding their own, they 
were denied all commerce with every other portion of the world; their own 
pro~ ductions must all be carried to Spain, in the first instance, wherever 
might be the place of their consumption, and all their own wants must be 
supplied by the parent state; and even this direct commerce they were not 
permitted to carry on themselves; no vessel, owned in the colonies, was 
ever allowed to carry to Europe the produce of the country to_ which it 
belonged. All the trade with the colonies was carried on in Spanish bottoms, 
and under such regulations as subjected them to great inconvenience. _ Not 
only was every species of commerce with America, by foreigners, 
prohibited under the severest penalties, and confiscation and death inflicted 
on the inhabitants who had the temerity to trade with them, but no foreigner 
was suffered to enter the colonies without express permission. Even the 
commerce of one colony with another was either prohibited, or trammelled 
with intolerable restrictions. 


Thus was Spanish America shut up from the world, crippled in its growth, 
kept in leading strings, and in a perpetual state of minority ; and whilst 
chas-— tised with the lash of a jealous and unfeeling master, was insulted by 
being reminded of his parental affection and relationship. _ These impolitic 
and unjust measures, founded in a spirit of selfishness and jealousy, 
together with the hardships which attend the planting of new settlements, so 
checked the spirit of emigration, that at the expiration of sixty years from 
the first dis covery of America, the number of Spaniards in all their 
settlements, did not exceed fifteen thousand. 


An ecclesiastical establishment was instituted in Spanish America, as an 
auxiliary branch of the government, on a similar model to that in Spain, and 
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A PRELIMINAKY SURVEY, COMPRISING A CURSORY VIEW OF 
THE SWEEP OF EVENTS AND A TABLE OF CHRONOLOGY 


It is unnecessary in the summary of a country whose chief events are so 
accurately dated and so fully understood as in the case of Greece, to 
amplify the chronology. A synoptical view of these events will, however, 
prove useful. Questions of origins and of earliest history are obscure here as 
elsewhere. As to the earliest dates, it may be well to quote the dictum of 
Prof. Flinders Petrie, who, after commenting on the discovery in Greece, of 
pottery marked with the names of early Egyptian kings, states that ” the 
grand age of prehistoric Greece, which can well compare with the art of 
classical Greece, began about 1600 B.C., was at its highest point about 
1400 B.C. and became decadent about 1200 B.C., before its overthrow by 
the Dorian invasion.” The earlier phase of civilisation in the -\gean may 
therefore date from the third millennium B.C. 


2000-1000. Later phase of civilisation in the \gean (the Mycenaean Age). 
The Achseans and other Greeks spread themselves over Greece, lonians 
settle in Asia Minor. The Pelopidse reign at Mycense. Agamemnon, king of 
Mycense, commands the Greek forces at Troy. 1184. Fall of Troy 
(traditional date). 1124. First migration. Northern warriors drive out the 
population of Thessaly and occupy the country, causing many Achseans to 
migrate to the Peloponnesus. 1104. Dorian invasion. The Peloponnesus 
gradually brought under the Dorian sway. Dorian colonies sent out to Crete, 
Rhodes, and Asia Minor. Argos head of a Dorian hexapolis. 885. Lycurgus 
said to have given laws to Sparta. About this time (perhaps much earlier) 
Phoenician alphabet imported into Greece. 776. The first Olympic year. 
750. First Messenian war. 


PERIOD OF GREEK COLONISATION (750-550 B.C.) 


683. Athens ruled by nine archons. 632. Attempt of Cylon to make himself 
supreme at Athens. 621. Draconian code drawn up. 611. Anaxi-mander of 


was extremely burdensome to a young and growing state. At so early a 
period as the year 1501, the payment of tithes was required, and laws made 
to enforce it. 
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COMMEECIAL CONCESSIOXS TO FOREIGN POWERS 


The stinted, fettered, and restricted commerce which subsisted between 
Spain and her colonies for more than two centuries and a half was 
calculated to retard their growth, and keep them always in a state of 
dependence and minor- ity. They were not permitted to act for themselves 
in the most common and necessary concerns; but must wear such apparel, 
and consume such meats and drinks as parental authority saw fit to allow 
them. This restricted and contemptible commercial system was scarcely less 
injurious to Spain than to her colonies. 


The naval superiority of the English and Dutch enabled them to cut off all 
intercourse between Spain and her colonies, which exposed the colonies to 
suffer for the want of the necessaries of life, and introduced an extensive 
smuggling trade. It also compelled the Spanish monarch so far to relax the 
rigour of his system as to permit France, then his ally, to open a trade with 
Peru; the French carried such quantities of goods there, that the} found 
their way into all the Spanish provinces. This trade was prohibited. 


By the Treaty of Utrecht, Great Britain obtained a concession wdiich 
secured to her a foothold for commercial purpo.ses in the Spanish colonies 


in America. Philip V transferred to Britain, with the consent of France, the 
privilege or contract wdiich the latter had enjoyed, of supplying the Spanish 
colonies wdth negroes, and the more dangerous right of sending annually 
one ship of five hundred tons to the fair at Porto Bello. This led to the 
establish- ment of British factories at Cartagena, Panama, Vera Cruz, 
Buenos Ayres, and other places. The residence of the agents and merchants 
of a rival pownr in the most important towms drew aside the veil wdiich 
had hitherto concealed from the world the interior condition of the Spanish 
colonies, and excited a spirit of commercial cupidity wdiich led to an 
extensive contraband trade. This, at first, was carried on principally from 
Jamaica, and other British colo- nies. As might have been foreseen, the 
privilege granted to the British was at once abused, and greatly extended. 
Instead of a ship of five hundred tons one of nine hundred tons w’as sent to 
Porto Bello; and this w^as accompanied wdth several smaller vessels, 
wdiich moored in some neighbouring creek, and clandestinely conveyed 
their cargoes to the principal ship. The inspectors of the fair, blinded by 
presents, remained ignorant of these frauds. From the intrinsic defects of the 
Spanish colonial system, and the weakness of grant- ing the privileges 
spoken of to the most enterprising commercial nation in the wnrld, the 
commerce carried on in the galleons, so long the pride of Spain, and even 
the envy of other nations, w^as almost annihilated before the mid- dle of 
the eighteenth century. 


Alarmed at the extent and pernicious consequences of the contraband trade, 
Spain stationed ships of wnr along the coast most exposed to this illicit 
traffic, to suppress it. These wnre called guarda costas; they checked the 
smuggling trade to a considerable degree, wdiich led to complaints on the 
part of Great Britain, and finally to wnr, on the claim of some outrages 
committed by the guarda costas. Spain, hownver, obtained a release from 
the assiento, or privilege granted to England, and wns once more at liberty 
to manage her commerce with her colonies in her own way, without 
restraint. The contra— band trade, hownver, continued; the Dutch and 
French engaged in it, as wtU as the English; and to such an extent wns it 
carried that sometimes wdien the galleons arrived the markets wnre glutted, 
and their cargoes could scarcely bo disposed of. The galleons were 
prevented from sailing by wnrs, and often 
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retarded by various accidents, and this occasioned a new regulation, by 
which commerce with the colonies was carried on by register ships, fitted 
out during the intervals of the sailing of the fleets. The advantages of this 
commerce were so apparent that in the year 1748 the galleons were no 
longer employed, and the trade vith Peru and Chili was prosecuted in a 
direct route, round Cape Horn, in single ships. Still the register ships were 
all obliged to take their departure from Cadiz, and to return to that port. 


The Dutch, from the vicinity of their settlement at Curasao to Caracas, 
having engrossed a considerable part of the cocoa trade of that province, 
Spain, in 1728, granted to a company of merchants an exclusive monopoly 
of the trade with Caracas and Cumana; and both the parent state and the 
colonies derived great benefit from the commercial enterprise of this 
company. 


RELAXATION OF OLD RESTRICTIONS 


From the want of more frequent intercourse between Spain and her 
colonies, it often happened that important events, which occurred in the 
latter, were known for some time by foreign nations before intelligence of 
them had reached Spain. To remedy this eAul, in 1764, a system of packets 
was estab- lished, to be despatched on the first day of every month, to 
Havana; from whence letters were sent to ATra Cruz, Porto Bello, and so 
transmitted through- out the Spanish settlements. The packet-boats also 


sailed, once a month, to Buenos Ayres, to accommodate the settlements east 
of the Andes. Objects of commerce connected themselves with this 
arrangement; the packets were vessels of considerable burden, and carried 
out goods, and brought back a return cargo in the productions of the 
colonies. 


The way being in some degree prepared, the following year, 1765, Charles 
III abrogated the restrictions on the trade to Cuba, and other islands to the 
windward, leaving it open to all his subjects, with no other restrictions but 
that of their sailing to particular ports in each island. The beneficial effects, 
both to Old Spain and the colonies, resulting from a relaxation of the 
ancient laws, being sensibly felt, one relaxation proved the necessity of 
another, and in 1778 the monopoly was still further done away; and the 
colonial trade, which had been confined to Cadiz and Seville for two and a 
half centuries, was permitted to be carried on in fourteen other Spanish 
seaports, which produced a most important and favourable change, both to 
the colonies and the revenue 


of Spain. _ -uoei 
The restrictions upon the internal intercourse and commerce of the Spanish 


colonies were, if possible, more grievous and pernicious in their 
consequences than those on the intercourse with Spain. From their first 
settlement all inter= course was prohibited, under the severest penalties, 
between the different provinces in the South Sea. Peru, Chili, New Spain, 
New Granada, and Guatemala were cruelly inhibited from all coimnerce, 
and from all intercourse whatsoever with each other, which would so 
obviously have promoted their mutual comfort, prosperity, and 
advancement. At length, in 1774, diaries III removed this severe and 
infamous restriction, and opened a free trade. 


Spain received a considerable revenue from her colonies, notwithstanding 
the extensive contraband trade which, at some periods, amounted to one- 
third of the whole commerce. The revenue consisted of three branches; the 
first, that which was paid to the king, as lord-paramount, or sovereign of the 
country; the second, what accrued to him as head of the church; and the 


third, imposts, or duties. In the latter part of the eighteenth century the 
revenue raised by Spain in America was estimated at a million and a half 
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sterling. This, however, was only the direct revenue, raised in the colonies, 
and did not include the duties levied in Old Spain, on all the exports to her 
colonies, and some other branches of revenue. 


If the revenue was great, the expenses of the colonial government were 
equally so, and were wholly defrayed by the crown. The Spanish colonial 
system was not confined to civil government, but embraced commerce, 
reli- gion, finance, and a military establishment; all of which were under 
the authority and management of the crown. It was also complex, in an 
extreme degree, in each department; consequently was encumbered with 
such a num- ber and variety of offices, tribunals, ancl boards, as not only 
occasioned an enormous expense, but rendered it unwieldy, tardy in its 
movements, and almost unmanageable. Its weight was also increased by the 
external parade and pomp which it maintained. Everything was on a large 
scale; the expenses of living were great, all salaries were high, and most of 
the officers of the government received, by perquisites, and in the various 
ways which human ingenuity could devise, several times as much as their 
salaries. The viceroys maintained horse and foot guards, a train of 
household attendants, and all the pomp and dignity of a regal establishment. 
They enjoyed a salary of $30,000 in the latter part of the eighteenth century; 
but this was a small part of their income; by monopolising certain branches 
of commerce, the disposal of all the lucrative offices, by presents, and by 
innumerable frauds and abuses of power, they usually, after continuing in 


office a few years, returned to Spain with a princely fortune. It is asserted 
that a viceroy, at one festival, the anniversary of his birthday, received 
$50,000 in presents. 


ADMINISTRATION OF DON JOSEPH GALVEZ 


The more enlarged views of policy, which led to the relaxation of the 
ancient laws, and the adoption of more equitable and just commercial regu- 
lations, called attention to the internal condition of the Spanish colonies, 
and occasioned various salutary reformations and improvements. The 
colonial system, founded on false and inequitable principles, defective and 
oppressive in itself, was rendered more insupportable from the abuses and 
corruption which everywhere had crept into the administration. Not only a 
correction of abuses, but a reformation of the system, was successfully 
attempted in the latter part of the eighteenth century, during the enlightened 
administration of Don Joseph Galvez. Having spent seven years in 
America, as inspector-general of New Spain, and visited most of the remote 
provinces, he was ele~ vated, on his return to Spain, to the head of the 
department for India, or, more properly, American affairs. He commenced 
his administration, which forms a memoi’able epoch in the history of 
Spanish America, by a general reformation of the whole system. The 
increase of population and wealth in the colonies had so multiplied the 
business of the courts of audience, that the number of judges were wholly 
inadequate to a faithful discharge of duties of the office. He increased the 
number of judges, raised their salaries, and en~ larged their powers of 
appointment. 


From the extension of the settlements great inconvenience was experi- 
enced, notwithstanding the establishment of the third viceroyalty of New 
Granada, in consequence of the remoteness of many of the provinces from 
the seat of government; and the further the administration was removed 
from the seat of authority, the greater were the abuses which attended it. 
There were provinces subject to the government of New Spain, more than 
two 
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thousand miles from Mexico, and some appertaining to the viceroyalty of 
Peru were still farther from Lima. To remedy this evil a fourth viceroyalty 
was created in 1776, comprising the provinces of Rio de la Plata, Buenos 
Ayres, Paraguay, Tucuman, Potosi, Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Charcas, and 
the towns of Mendoza and San Juan. The seat of government was 
established at Buenos Ayres, and Don Pedro Zevallos raised to this new 
dignity, who was well acquainted with the countries over which he had to 
preside, haying long resided in them, in a subordinate station. This division, 
together with what was taken off at the erection of the viceroyalty of New 
Granada, reduced the territory of the viceroyalty of Peru to one third its 
original extent. The r^ mote provinces of Sonora, Sinaloa, California, and 
New Navarre, which belonged to the jurisdiction of New Spain, were 
likewise formed into a separate government, which was conferred on the 
chevalier de Croix, who, although not possessed of the title and dignity of 
viceroy, was wholly independent of the viceroyalty of New Spain. Several 
of these provinces contained some of the richest mines of gold in America, 
recently discovered, and this was among the reasons that urged the erection 
of anew government, which, from its vicinity, might afford the protection 
and facilities that the mining operations required. Another, and perhaps the 
most patriotic measure of the count de Galvez, was the establishment of 
intendancies for the superintendence and protection of the Indians. This 
measure had a happy effect on the natives; under the active superintendence 
of the intendants, whose duty it was to watch over their rights, as guardians 
and protectors, this miserable race enjoyed securities and advantages of 
which they were deprived under the tyranny of the subaltern Spanish and 
Indian magistrates, to whom they had been 


kt a subsequent period some alterations took place in the political divi- 
sions of Spanish America, so that at the commencement of the political 
revo- lution which restored all the Spanish dominions on the American 
continent to independence and liberty, its civil divisions consisted of the 
four viceroyal- ties of New Spain, Peru, Buenos Ayres, and New Granada, 
and the territories called captain-generalcies of Chili, Venezuela, and 
Guatemala. These seven distinct governments were independent of each 
other; a viceroy presided over the four first, and an officer, called a captain- 
general, over the “‘hrce l^t? M1 which were appointed by the king; were 
independent of each other and directly dependent on the crown. These 
governments were subdivided into provinces, over which presided a 
governor, or corregidor, and also into intend- ancies which formed the 
jurisdiction of an officer called an intendant. -inis latter division was 
principally for that part of the government which re ated to the Indians. The 
governors and intendants were appointed by the king, but accountable to the 
viceroy, or captain-general, to whose jurisdiction the province belonged. 


The provinces were again divided into departments, over which presided a 
deleo’ate of the governor or officer at the head of the government of the 
province, and likewise subordinate magistrates, called alcaldes, appointed 
by the municipalities, denominated cabildos. The viceroys and captain- 
generals possessed both civil and military power, and generally the 
governors possessed the same; but in some instances they enjoyed only civil 
authority, m which cases there was a military chief, or officer in the 
province, called comandante who held the military command. The supreme 
judicial power was vested in the court of audience, of which there was one 
or more m each of the vice- royalties and captain-generalcies; the separate 
judges of this tribunal were called oidores, and their number varied 
according to the population and 
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business of their jurisdictions. A subordinate judicial authority was vested 
in the governors, corrcgidores, and their delegates [ and the alcaldes also 
possessed a limited jurisdiction, but could not act, unless they were law- 
professors, without the advice of an assessor, or lawyer. The decisions of all 
these inferior tribunals might be reviewed by the royal audience, whose 
decrees were final, except in some important cases an appeal was allowed 
to the council 


of the Indies. .7 jis 


There were also in some of the seaports tribunals called consulados, haying 
cognisance of commercial affairs only, from whose decisions an appeal 
naight be made to the viceroy. In addition to these authorities there were 
spiritual tribunals, with jurisdiction over ecclesiastical affairs. At the head 
of these was the holy Inquisition, whose jurisdiction was undefined, and its 
proceed-— ings secret, tyrannical, and cruel. Its punishments were inflicted 
by fine, imprisonment, torture, the gallows, and the stake. In each diocese 
there was a spiritual court, composed of the bishop, the fiscal procurador, or 
lawyer, and the provisor. The ecclesiastical courts, as well as others, were 
subject to the control of the viceroy, and consequently were used to advance 
the ambitious views of the state, as well as the church. 


There was nothing like popular influence in either branch of the governa 
ment; no mode in which the voice of the people could be expressed; nor 
was there a tribunal or officer who was amenable to, or whose authority 
emanated directly from, the people. There was no meeting of the 
inhabitants, except at church, and for public worship on religious festivals, 
and the press could scarcely be said to exert any influence; so far as it did, 
however, it was only an instrument of tyranny and oppression. Even the 
cabildos, or corporations, which regulated the internal police of cities and 
towns, consisting of from six to twelve members, according to their 
population or business, were entirely independent of popular influence. 
These officers were called regidores, the governor of the province being ex- 
officio president of the cabildo, and controlled all its acts. The office of 
regidore was held during life, having a fixed price, which, in Buenos Ayres 
and Chili, was about five hundred dollars, and was purchased like any other 
commodity in market. The executive officers of the cabildos, called 


alquazils, answering to sheriffs and constables in the United States, were 
sold at given prices, the same being-the case in a great measure with the 
alcaldes, who were a kind of petty magistrates, or justices of the peace. The 
administration was corrupt in all departments, beyond any exam-— ple in 
modern times. The viceroys, captain-generals, intendants, members of the 
court of audience, archbishops and bishops who were appointed by the 
king, almost without exception were Spaniards; and most of the civil and 
military appointments were conferred on natives of Old Spain. Down to_ 
the year 1810, one hundred and sixty viceroys, and five hundred and eighty- 
eight captain-generals, governors, and presidents of the royal audience, had 
been appointed in America, of whom only eighteen were natives of the 
country, these obtaining their appointments in consequence of having 
received their education in Spain. Thus, for ages, was Spanish America 
governed by swarms of foreign officers, who had no other interest than to 
gratify their employers and enrich themselves. 


FIRST SYMPTOMS OF INSURRECTION 
The influence of the political revolution in the British colonies, and the 
effects of commercial freedom which Spanish America enjoyed after the 


regu- lations of 1778, gave rise to the first symptoms of a spirit of 
reformation and 
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political improvement which appeared in the Spanish colonies. Down to 
this period, and in general, until the breaking out of the revolution in the 
parent country, and the overthrow of the monarchy by Bonaparte, the 


Miletus, the constructor of the first map, born. End of seventh century. 
Second Messenian war. Spartans conquer the country. The Ephors win 
almost all the kingly power. Cypaelua and his son Periander tyrants of 
Corinth. 600. The poets Alcseus and Sappho flourish at Lesbos. 594-593. 
Solon archon at Athens. 590-589. Sacred war of the Amphictyonic league 
against Crissa. ciisthenes tyrant of Sicyon. 585. Pythian games reorganised. 
Date of first Pythiad. 570. Pisistratus polemarch at Athens. Athenians 
conquer Salamis and Nissea. 561. Pisistratus makes himself 


13 


14 THE HISTORY OF GREECE 


supreme in Athens. He is twice exiled. 559-556. Miltiades tyrant of the 
Thracian Chersonesus. 556. Chilon’s reforms in Sparta. 549-548. Mycense 
and Tiryns go over to Sparta. 


ATHENS UNDER THE TYRANTS (540-510 b.c.) 


540. Pisistratus tyrant of Athens. 530. Pythagoras goes to Croton. 527. 
Pisistratus dies and is succeeded by his sons, Hippias and Hipparchus. 
Homeric poems collected. 514. Hipparchus slain by Harmodius and 
Aristogiton. 510. A Spartan army under Cleomenes blockades Hippias and 
forces liim to quit Athens. 


Spanish creoles in America, notwithstanding the political oppression which 
they suffered, and their personal degradation as a class, were clistinguished 
for their loyalty and attachment to their king and country. About the middle 
of the eighteenth century a conspiracy was formed in Caracas, headed by a 
man named Leon, the object of which, however, was not so much political 
as com- mercial, it being the design of the conspirators to break up the 
company of Guipuzcoa, sometimes called the company of Caracas, who 
had long enjoyed a monopoly of all the trade of that and several other 
provinces. The plot did not succeed, and Leon was condemned to death, his 
house razed to the ground, and a column placed on the spot as a memorial 
of the horror of his offence, and the fate that awaited all traitors. In 1780 an 
alarming revolution broke out in Peru, among the natives, seconded by 
some of the creole inhabitants. Pres vious to the reformation and correction 
of abuses which took place during the administration of Count de Galvez, 
the corregidores practised such intolerable extortions and frauds on the 
Indians, compelling them to receive their neces— sary supplies on their own 
terms, as finally drove them into measures of open resistance. 


Tupac Amaru, a native Peruvian, of the royal inca blood, became the leader 
of the malcontents; and several individuals of influence joining him, the 
flame of resistance was spread for three hundred leagues into the interior of 
the country; and so numerous and formidable did the party become, that 
Tupac Amaru was proclaimed Inca of Peru. The Spanish authorities 
adopted energetic and vindictive measures to suppress the insurgents; the 
contest lasted three years, and exhibited many bloody scenes. The 
malcontents were often successful; but Tupac Amaru did not conduct in his 
new dignity so as to maintain the attachment of his adherents; their zeal 
consequently began to abate, and their efforts to relax; and being attacked 
by the troops of Buenos Ayres, as well as by those of Lima, and most of the 
Spanish inhab- itants declaring in favour of the government, the insurgents 
were Overpow— ered, and compelled to submit. Tupac Amaru, and most of 
the principal leaders, were put to death, in a manner cruel and abhorrent to 
the feelings of humanity in the extreme. The loyalty of the creoles led them 
to take part with the government, notwithstanding the oppression which 
they suffered, on an occasion when it was in their power, by joining with 
the Indians, to have effected a political revolution. 


Before this insurrection was suppressed, the Spanish government was 
alarmed by civil commotions in New Granada. In 1781, some new regula- 
tions and additional taxes, adopted by Regente Pineres, the viceroy, were 
opposed by almost the whole population of the province of Socorro. An 
armed multitude, amoimting to seventeen thousand, marched toward Santa 
Fe, crying, “ Long live the king — death to our bad governors.” The 
viceroy not being able to oppose them in arms, had recourse to superstition: 
they advanced without opposition to within about thirty-six miles of the 
capital, where, instead of being confronted by an army, they were met by 
Gongora the archbishop, in his pontifical robes, holding the host in his 
hands. The suddenness and surprise of this appeal to their religious feelings, 
filled them with awe and timidity. The archbishop, availing himself of the 
happy moment, proposed a conference to Don Salvador Plata, their leader, 
which resulted in an accommodation, and the dispersion of the malcontents. 
But the terms of capitulation were not adhered to. These indications of a 
spirit of 
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rcforni find. fr6Gdom in tli6 coloniGS occnsionGd tliG grGntGst jGnlousy 
nnd alarm in thG court of Madrid, and the adoption of such severe and 
harsh measures to suppress it, as rather tended to increase the evil. ^ 
Printing presses were prohibited, even in towns of forty or fifty thousand 
inhabitants, ^ and books of almost every description were proscribed, as 
dangerous and seditious. In New Granada, several persons, merely on 
suspicion of entertaining revolu- tionary designs, were subjected to the 
torture; and similar measures, of a distrustful policy, were pursued in other 
provinces, all of which tendecl to increase the discontents of the colonists. 
Nothing was done to concihate then-feelings or redress the grievances of 
which they complained, or which “en had the appearance of reforming any 
of the glaring abuses that everywhere prevailed. Power and coercion were 
the only means made use of; the sword, the rack, and the inquisition, were 
to control the minds as well as the bodies of the colonists, and convince 
them that they had no greater liberties, no othei rights, than those of 


submission to the will of an arbitrary tyranny. ^ The political events, which 
occurred in Europe, subsequently to 1/78, produced a spirit of political 
inquiry that spread over that continent, and even reached the shores of the 
Spanish dominions in America, where light and liberty had so long been 
proscribed and shut out, as the greatest evils that could afflict the human 
race. Many of the Spanish creoles informed them- selves with the history 
and the principles of the American and French revolu- tions-and the more 
they became acquainted with liberty the more lovely it appeared, and the 
more odious the tyranny of the Spanish colonial pvernment. Elevated by 
such sentiments, and relying on the assurances of assist= ance from the 
British, derived from the proclamation of the governor of Trinidad, a 
number of creoles at Caracas, in 1797, formed a plan to revolution-— ise that 
province. When on the eve of making the attempt to carry their plans into 
execution, the conspiracy was discovered, and Don M. Gual, and J. M. 
Espana, the apparent leaders, escaped to a neighbouring island. Two years 
after, the latter, having the presumption to return to La Guayra, was seized, 
condemned, and executed, and thus became one of the first martyrs of 
Colom- bian liberty. 


BRITISH INTERFERENCE IN SOUTH AMERICA 


It had long been a favourite project of Mr. Pitt to aid the emancipation of 
South America, and to open a trade with that country. He had frequent 
conferences with the ex-Jesuit, Juan Pablo Viscardi Guzman, a native of 
Peiu, and an enthusiast in favour of the independence of America, who 
reprpented the country to be impatient under the Spanish yoke, and ripe for 
revolt. He also published in London an appeal to his countrymen, using all 
the powers of his eloquence in attempting to bring them to a sense of their 
degraded con- dition. The British ministry encouraged General Miranda in 
his designs to revolutionise Venezuela, and aided the premature expedition 
which he fitted out in 1801 ; and furnished the funds for that which he 
afterward fitted out from the United States, in 1806, though it was done 
without the assistance or sanction of congress. This expedition failed 
without accomplishing anything, and a number of young men from the 
United States, falling into the hands of the Spaniards, became victims of 


their own credulity, and the cruelty of tyrannical power. It is said that, 
during Mr. Adams’ administration, the British ministry made proposals to 
the American government to assist m the emancipation of the Spanish 
colonies, which did not meet a favourable reception. 
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The failure of Miranda’s expedition did not discourage the British govern- 
ment; for in 1806, Spain then being in alliance with France in the war which 
jirevailed in Europe, they fitted out a squadron under Sir Home Popham, 
which entered the La Plata on the 25th of June, and anchored about twelve 
miles below Buenos Ayres, where the troops disembarked without 
opposition. 1°, 


The inhabitants, and the viceroy Soliemente, were filled with consterna- 
tion. After experiencing a feeble opposition at Rio Chueto, three miles from 
the city. General Beresford entered the capital, and took possession of the 
citadel. Don J. M. Pueyredon, afterward director, at the head of a company 
of hussars, was the only officer who did anything to oppose the advance of 
the English. The Spaniards, on learning the small number of their_ enemies, 
determined to expel them. The viceroy had escaped to Montevideo, and 
Liniers, a French emigrant, but an officer in the Spanish service, passed 
over to the eastern shore of the river, exciting the_ people to arms. The 
viceroy collected one thousand regulars, which he joined with those of 
Liniers, to whom the command of the united forces was given. _ With these 
troops, Liniers immediately recrossed the river, when the inhabitants 
flocking around his standard, soon enabled him to attack the British with 
great effect, com- pelling them, after they had sustained a heavy loss, to 


surrender, on the 12th of August, 1806. Soon after this event, 
reinforcements arrived from the Cape of Good Hope, which enabled Sir 
Home Popham to reduce Montevideo 


by storm. _. 


This expedition, as appeared from the trial of Sir Home Popham, was not 
expressly authorised by the British ministry, but was so far from being dis~ 
approved of by them, that it was followed up by a bold and extensive plan 
of conquest. Two squadrons, each with a large body of troops, one com- 
manded by General Whitlock, the other by General Crawford, were fitted 
oW for the capture of Buenos Ayres; after accomplishing this, Crawford 
had received orders to proceed aromid Cape Horn, and capture Valparaiso, 
and, for the more effectually securing their conquest, to establish military 
posts across the continent, from Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso. The object .of 
ministry was entirely changed since 1797; now it was not to aid the inhab- 
itants in establishing their independence, but to subjugate the country. The 
commanders, in their instructions from Mr. Windharn, secretary of war, 
were directed to discourage all hopes of any other change in the condition 
of these countries than that of their being annexed to the crown of Great 
Britain. 


On the 10th of May, 1807, the expedition urider General Whitlock arrived 
at Montevideo, and on the 15th of June following that under General Ciaw- 
ford arrived. General ‘Whitlock, who assumed the chief command, had now 
under his control about ten thousand of the best troops in the British 
service, and made immediate preparations for attacking the capital. The 
viceroy, arriving at Buenos Ayres, was opposed by the inhabitants, and 
finally deposed by the cabildo. Liniers, being raised to the chief command, 
was assisted by the inhabitants in making great exertions to defend the 
capital. Every avenue to the city was obstructed by breastworks of hides, 
from fifteen to twenty feet thick; small pieces of artillery were planted on 
the houses, which were barricaded and formed into fortresses, and all the 
citizens were undei arms. The British having landed on the 28th of June, 
traversed a swampy country of about thirty miles, and presented themselves 
on the morning of the 5th of July in front of Buenos Ayres. The British 
general having formed his troops in a line along the suburbs, commenced 


the attack — and never were men more surprised with their reception. The 
cannon, planted on the 
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trenches which intersected the streets, poured a destructive fire of grape on 
the advancing columns, while from the roofs and windows of the houses 
they were assailed, with appalling effect, by an incessant shower of 
musketry, bombs, and hand-grenades. As the English advanced further into 
the city, they exposed themselves to a hotter and more destructive fire; and 
while thus exposed to be mowed down, the enemy were out of their reach, 
and in a great measure secure from their fire. The column under General 
Auchmuty, which entered the upper part of the town, after a sanguinary 
conflict took possession of a large building where bull-fights were held; and 
that which entered the south part, led by General Crawford, after losing one 
half its number, took shelter in a large church; here they defended 
themselves for some time, but finally were obliged to surrender. The British 
in this engage- ment lost one third of their whole army. The next day an 
armistice was con- cluded, by which they agreed to evacuate the La Plata 
in two months. 


Never was there a more complete failure of an expedition, or perhaps a 
Dlan of conquest founded on more erroneous conceptions. The British min- 
istry expected that the inhabitants of the country were so uneasy under the 
Spanish yoke that they would flock to their standards, and instructions were 
given General AVliitlock for organising a military force in the country. But 
instead of this, they found not a single friend; all the inhabitants took arms, 
and manifested a most violent animosity toward them. They refused after 


the armistice to purchase even a single article of their merchandise, 
although at the very time they were suffering for the want of them. Had the 
English come to the aid of the inhabitants in throwing off the Spanish yoke, 
and estab- lishing the independence of the country, the expedition would in 
all probability have proved successful, and thus have secured to Britain her 
primary object — the trade of the country. 


Notwithstanding the fatal termination of this enterprise, another expedi- 
tion still more formidable was prepared for the same object, the destination 
of which was changed by the breaking out of the revolution of Spain. 
These, ancl other attempts made on the coast of the Spanish colonies, 
induced the government to adopt measures for providing a larger military 
force in the sea— ports; and the indications of a revolutionary spirit which 
had been disclosed so alarmed the court of Madrid, as to occasion new 
military regulations for the greater security of the capital, and to enable the 
viceroys and generals of the . provinces to support each other in case of 
civil commotions. It is to the sub- version of the monarchy of Spain, by 
Bonaparte, that in a great measure the world is indebted for the 
independence of Spanish America, and all the hopes inspired by the 
successful and patriotic career it has hitherto pursued, for its present 
condition and glorious prospects. Thus an act of tyranny and usurpa- tion in 
one hemisphere, was rendered conducive to the establishment of liberty in 
another, and the emancipation of a large portion of the globe./ 


CHAPTER IV 


REVOLUTIONS IN SPANISH AMERICA 


Tub causes of the revolution in Spanish America are not found in any 
change of policy on the part of Spain, nor in any essential variation in the 
sentiments of the Americans respecting the parent country. A people who 
enjoyed no political rights could be deprived of none; no disputes, 
therefore, could arise respecting the rights of the colonies and the 
prerogatives of the crown, as existed between Great Britain and her 
American possessions. The flames of civil war were not kindled in the 
Spanish colonies by resistance to a tax on tea, or a denial of the unqualified 
right of taxation, claimed to be bind- ing on the colonies “in all cases 
whatsoever” — since to this they had for three centuries quietly submitted. 
Although the North American and French revolutions may have shed some 
rays of light over these countries, yet the causes of their recent civil changes 
are to be sought for solely in the peculiar condition of Spain, and the total 
derangement of her monarchy. 


Leaving out of the account the unfortunate attempt at La Paz, the bloody 
drama of the revolution first opened in Colombia, and as the struggle there 
was most protracted and severe, and its final success having been the means 
of the emancipation of the other colonies, Colombia seems to possess a 
more commanding revolutionary character than any of her sister republics. 


Spain had for more than a century been on a decline when, in 1808, a 
finishing stroke was given to her degradation by the ambitious designs of 
the emperor Napoleon. Not satisfied with having reduced the jeninsula to^ a 
condition little above that of a conquered state, and with c raining off its 
resources to support his wars, Bonaparte made one of the boldest attempts 
recorded in history to seize on the country and transfer the crown to his own 
family. Partly by fraud, but more by force, he obtained possession of the 
persons of Ferdinand VH, his father, and most of the royal family, caused 
them to pass over into France, and detained them at Bayonne, where, m 


May, 1808, the father was constrained to abdicate to his son, and the latter 
to renounce his crown to Joseph Bonaparte, b 


GENERAL REVOLT OF THE SPANISH AMERICAN COLONIES 


The invasion of Spain and the captivity of the king afforded the Spanish 
colonies the opportunity they required for rising in revolt. The unlooked- 
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for news caused a deep and natural agitation in America. junta of 


Seville and the regency of Cadiz claimed the same authority over the 
colonies as the king, but the Americans opposed their authority; they were 
not pre- pared to recognise Joseph Bonaparte, but were equally averse to 
obeying the Spanish juntas. They maintained that the American provinces 
had the same right as the Spanish to govern themselves during the king’s 
captivity by means of special juntas. Two parties were formed throughout 
the colonies; the Spaniards proper, holding the high civil and ecclesiastical 
posts, wished obedience to be given to the junta of Seville and the regency 
of Cadiz; the Spanish-Americans or creoles, on the contrary, would not 
recognise the authority of the Spanish juntas, and wished special juntas to 
be formed m the colonies themselves. To disguise their secret aspirations 


for absolute independence, the leaders of the revolution repeated, “ We will 
obey the king wh6n he is set at liberty) until then we will have an 
independent government.” The result of these disputes was the general 
revolt of the Spanish-Americans from Mexico to Plata and Chili (1810). 
The creoles tnen estab- lished their national juntas of government, and 
commenced the reform of the colonial institutions; the Spanish party 
resisted, and war broke out. While the Spaniards of the mother country 
were defending their independence against the French, the colonies in 
America were similarly occupied against 


A\\When Ferdinand VII recovered his liberty, blood had already been shed 
in the colonies, and the latter would no longer submit to this base and 
despotic monarch who, on his return to Spain, persecuted the very men who 
had shown such heroism in fighting for him against the French. The 
revolution— ists had to fight not only against the Spanish forces but also 
against political and religious prejudices; to many Americans the revolution 
was a sin against God and the king; on the other hand they lacked arms, 
ammunition, and ships, and the money to buy them; nevertheless by their 
determined will they vanquished all obstacles and worked prodigies. ... 


In the first instance the advantage was to the revolutionists, but on the 
expulsion of the French and the return of Ferdinand VII Spain was able to 
send more troops against the revolted colonies. Froni 1814 to 1815 the 
revolutionists were everywhere defeated, in spite of which they 
recommenced the struggle and recovered the advantage. The outbreak of 
the liberal rev- olution in the mother country in 1820, provoked by 
Ferdinand’s despotism, favoured the Americans by dividing the Spaniards, 
and preventing the setting out of an army prepared to fight against them. 


Bolivar and Sucre, San Martin and O’ Higgins, were the great champions of 
South American independence. Setting out from north and south almost 
simultaneously, the Colombian troops led by the liberator Bolivar, and the 
Chilian and Argentine led by San Martin, met victorious in Peru, centre of 
Spanish power in South America. The illustrious General Sucre, the liber- 
ator’s second, set the seal forever on Spanish-American independence by 
the memorable victory of Ayacucho, December 9th, 1824. Shortly 
afterwards the Spaniards lost their last defences, and of all her former 


THE ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 


Clisthenes and Isagoras contend for the chief power in Athens. 507. 
Isagoras calls in Cleomenes who invades Attica. The Athenians overcome 
the Spartans, and Clisthenes, who had left Athens, returns. Clisthenes 
reforms tlie Athenian democracy. 506. Spartans, Boeotians, and Chalcidians 
allied against Atliens. The Athenians allied with Plata\a. Chalcidian 
territory annexed by Athens. Nearly the whole Peloponnesus forms a league 
under the hegemony of Sparta. Rivalr}/\ between Athens and ^Egina. 504. 
The Athenians refuse to restore Hippias on the Persian demand. 498. 
Athens and Eretria send ships to aid the Milesians against the Persians. 496. 
Sophocles born at Athens. 494. Naval battle off Lade, the decisive struggle 
of the Ionian war, won by the Persians. Battle of Sepeia. The Spartans 
defeat the Argives. 493. Themistocles, archon at Athens, fortifies the 
Piraeus. 


PERIOD OF THE PERSIAN WARS (492-479 B.C.) 


492. Quarrel between the Spartan kings. King Demaratus flees to the 
Persian court, and King Cleomenes seizes hostages from “gina. Thrace and 
Macedonia subdued by the Persians. 490. The Persians subdue Naxos and 
other islands, and destroy Eretria before landing in Attica. Battle of 
Marathon ; the Greeks under Miltiades defeat the Persians, the latter losing 
six thousand men ; the Persian fleet sets sail for Asia. 489. Miltiades’ 
expedition against Paros. Miltiades tried, and fined. His death. 487. War 
between Athens and “Egina. Themistocles begins to equip an Athenian 
fleet. 483. Aristides ostracised. 481. Xerxes musters an army to invade 
Greece. Greek congress at Corinth. 480. Xerxes at the Hellespont. The 
northern Greeks submit to Xerxes. The Greek army is defeated at the pass 
of Thermopylae and Leonidas, the Spartan king, is slain. Battle of 
Artemisium. The Greek fleet retreats. Athens being evacuated, Xerxes 
occupies it. Battle of Salamis and complete victory of the Greeks. Retreat of 
Xerxes. The Greeks fail to follow up their victory. 479. Mardonius invades 
Boeotia ; occupies Athens. Retreat of Mardonius. Battle of Plataea. 
Mardonius defeated and slain. Retreat of the Persian army. Battle of Mycale 
and defeat of the Persian fleet. 


colonies, now con- verted into republics, in the beginning of 1826 only 
Porto Rico and Cuba were 


left to Spain... 


Upon the fall of Napoleon the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
formed the Holy Alliance, with the object, scarcely holy, of combating 
liberal ideas in all parts and restoring absolute governrnent. Powerless to 
subject her revolted colonies, Spain invoked the intervention and aid of the 
European monarchs against the new republics of America, but the policy of 
the United 
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States, supported by England, defeated the plans of the Holy Alliance. 
Shortly after, the United States definitely recognised the independence ot 
the new republics, 1822. The following year the king of France, in concert 
with the Holy Alliance, brought an army against the Spanish liberals and 
defeated them, re-establishing the despotic sway of Ferdinand VH, who 
caused a renewal of the plots of the Holy Ahiance against the Latm- 
American republics. President Monroe of the United States, however, 
declared that the states would consider as hostile to themselves any 
European interference with the new republics. This attitude of the United 
States and the decisive defeat of the Spaniards at Ayacucho, in the 
following year,_ brought England to a decision. Following the advice of 
Canning, she recognised the indepena-ence of the new American states, and 
her example was immediately followed by the remaining European powers. 
Spain, who had solicited even the spiritual support of the pope, finally lost 


hope of European intervention to regain her former colonies; she was 
compelled therefore to resign herself, and. in various treaties recognised the 
independence of nearly all the colonies. The new republics naturally formed 
one family; they all professed the same religion, spoke Uie same tongue, 
and had ipherited from Spain the same vices and virtues. They were all of 
the same origin, had fought together the battle of independence, and had the 
Same mission to maintain _ a democratic republic, and by liberty to 
regenerate themselves. Their political interests were therefore solidary — 
whatever benefited or harmed one, benefited or harmed all.c 


REVOLUTION IN NEW GRANADA 


The war of independence in New Granada and Peru is closely associated 
with the name of the creole, Simon Bolivar of Caracas.’ This distiiigu\Md 
general and statesman, of European education, devoted his strragth and ms 
fortune to the liberation of his countrymen, and did not allow himseJl to be 
turned aside from his goal by their ingratitude. Venezuela had already pro- 
claimed its independence in 1811; a terrible earthquake, which almost 
wholly destroyed the capital Caracas and killed twenty thousand people m 
Valencia, was interpreted by the clergy as a punishment from heaven for the 
revolt and was used to bring the country back under Spanish dominion. I he 
pitiless severity and blood-thirstiness of the Spaniards in persecuting the 
republicans brought the smothered flames to a new outburst. Bolivar led six 
hundred men across the Andes; thousands of discontented men flocked to 
his standard in order to avenge the deaths of the executed patriots. He was 
appointed dictator by the federal congress of New Granada, which hailed 
him as saviour and organised a war “ to the knife ” by signing the terrible 
decree of Truxillo (January 2nd, 1814), which condemned to death every 
Spaniard convicted ot being a royalist. A war, terrible, vicissitudinous, full 
of difficulties, weaiisome battles, and privations, now broke out between 
Morillo on the one side and Bolivar, who was supported by Paez, a 
coloured man and an able soldier. Whenever Morillo conquered, the blood 
of the republicans flowed m strearns, Bolivar in revenge caused eight 
hundred imprisoned Spaniards to be exe- cuted. The Spaniards received 


terrible aid from the llaneros, who, like the gauchos of the Pampas, led a 
nomadic life as shepherds and butchers on the grassy steppes of Terra 
Firma. They were accustomed to a hardy and frugal 


[‘ The standard ot revolt had been raised at the end of the eighteenth 
century by the creole general Miranda of Caracas, hut the attempt failed 
because of the lack of harmony among the different classes, races, and 
provinces. | 
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life on the sunny pastures, and as soldiers armed with their pikes and 
lassoes inflicted great damage and sanguinary defeats on the republicans. 
Bolivar was compelled to lay down the chief command and to seek safety m 
flight to Santo Domingo. The reaction of the absolute monarchy proceeded 
over corpses, with confiscation of property and extortion. However, Bolivar 
returned and his appearance aroused again the sinking courage of the 
repub- licans; successful feats of arms increased his renown. Venezuela and 
New Granada formed a federation, chose Bolivar as captain-general, and at 
a con~ gress at Angostura declared that the two republics had united into 
the republic of Colombia, composed of three parts (December 17th, 1819). 
A new army was to sail from Cadiz to America. This was the army which, 
by raising the standard of revolt, ushered in the rule of the cortes in Spain. 
But the cortes government also was unwilling to recognise the 
independence of the colonies, and the war began anew. In spite of the brave 
bearing of General Morale, however, the war resulted in disaster for the 
disagreeing Spaniards. The republic of Colombia obtained its independence 
and elected Bolivar as presi- dent (1824). A commercial treaty soon bound 
the young republic with North America.“ 


REVOLUTION IN ECUADOR, CHILE, AND PERU 


In the mean while Quito had shared in the revolutionary sentiments which 
began to agitate Spanish South America towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, and a political society, the Escuela de Concordia, ivas founded at 
Quito on the initiative of the Quitonian doctor Eugenio Espejo.« 


The cry of liberty was raised in Quito on the 10th of August, 1809, and the 
acts of installation of the 19th and 20th of September revealed an attempt to 
establish a new order of things; the battles which took place at Biblian, 
Mocha, Panecillo, and San Antonio de Caranqgin proved how vigorous were 
the attempts to gain independence, although they were quelled by General 
Toribio Montes. On the 9th of October, 1820, the cry was repeated in the 
town of Guayaquil, but the people of Ecuador lacked union among 
themselves, and numbered infamous traitors in their ranks; they Mso lacked 
every means of sustaining a fight against the prejudices of three centuries, 
and in_ their simplicity thought that the power of kings on earth was as it 
were the incar- nation of the power of heaven; hence they were defeated on 
the fields of Primer Guachi, Verde Lorna, Tanisagua, and Segundo Guachi 
in the years 1820 and 1821, though they were victorious at Babahoya and 
Yaguachi. 


The able General Antonio Jose de Sucre, sent to Guayaquil by the great 
liberator Bolivar, in the name of the inhabitants of Venezuela and New 
Gra- nada, which were already free, was not disheartened by his defeat at 
Segundo Guachi, but organised a new army in Guayaquil, and, reinforced 
by the Peru- vian division commanded by General Andres Santa Cruz, 
crossed the moun- tain chain of the interior, and gained a complete victory 
on May 22nd, 1822, on the summit of Pichincha, in the Andes, and sealed 
the liberty and inde- pendence of Quito by a treaty signed on the 24th by 
the Spanish president of Quito, Don Melchor de Aymeric. Ecuador, 
becoming incorporated with New Granada and Venezuela which had 
already been formed into a republic, accepted the government and 
constitutional principles of Cucuta given in July, 1821.e The republic 
formed by the confederation of these three states was called Colombia.® 


The Chilians took the first step towards asserting their independence by 
deposing the Spanish president, and putting in his place (September 18th, 
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1810) a committee of seven men/ nominated by themselves, to whom were 
intrusted all the executive powers. In April, 1811, the first blood was spmed 
in the cause of Chilian independence. A battalion of royal troops which had 
been drawn up in the great square of Santiago was attacked by a detachment 
of patriot grenadiers, and routed, with considerable loss on both sides. In 
the same year (December 20th) the government was vested in a triumvirate, 
and Juan Jose Carrera was appointed general-in-chief of the army about to 
be 


A°TMn 1813 a powerful army, under the command of General Paroja, 
invaded Chili, but was twice defeated by the republican troops under 
Carrera. The royalists, however, speedily received large reinforcements; and 
after & severe contest Chili was once more obliged to own the sovereignty 
of Spam. For three years more the people submitted (under the Spanish 
governors Osorio and Pont) to the old system of tyranny and 
misgovernment, till at length the patriot refugees, having levied an army in 
La Plata, and received the support of the Buenos Ayreans, marched against 
the Spaniards, and completely 


defeated them at Chacabuco in 1817. ^ ^ u-i 


The patriots next proceeded to organise an elective government, ot whicn 
San Martin, the general of the army, was nominated the supreme director. 
Their arrangements, however, were not completed when they were attacked 
once more by the royalists, and routed at the battle of Cancha-rayada with 
great loss. Betrayed into a fatal security by this success, the royalist troops 
neglected the most ordinary military precautions, and being suddenly 


attacked by the patriots in the plains of Maipo, were defeated with great 
slaughter. 


This victory secured the independence of Chili. /_t.- . ° f 


The history of the revolution in Peru completes m a way the histories ot 
revolution in Colombia and Chili, which countries, although they succeeded 
m throwing off the Spanish yoke before their neighbour, could not hope to 
remain independent as long as the Spaniards ruled in Peru. Although late in 
acquir— ing her independence, Peru had been early in rebelling against 
Spanish oppres— sions. As we have already seen, a rebellion headed by 
Tupac Amaru broke out in 1780, which ended in failure but gave the first 
blow to the pov“r ot Spain. Others preached rebellion after Tupac Amaru, 
and m 1814 the Pctu-vians again attempted a revolt but were defeated at the 
battle of Umachiri 


(March 12th, 1815).M_,,,.^ei 


Chili, the immediate neighbour of Peru, had already recovered its inde- 
pendence. Lord Cochrane had been appointed commander-in-chief of the 
naval forces; he made an audacious attempt to seize the port of Callao, 
which if it had succeeded, would have liberated the whole country. It had at 
least the result of inspiring the patriots with new confidence. ^ Cochrane, 
cruising along the coast, despoiling the Spanish landholders, while he 
respected the possessions of the Peruvians and of the creoles, filled the 
hearts of the former with terror, and inspired the latter with sympathetic 
confidence. Accord- ingly, when the Chilian army appeared on Peruvian 
territory, it was hailed as a liberator. This army, commanded by General San 
Martin, did not num- ber more than forty-five hundred men under its flag, 
and had only twelve pieces of cannon; the Spanish troops cantoned in the 
land did. not number less than twenty-three thousand combatants. The 
viceroy, giving way to the pressure of the malevolent sentiments of the 
people, which seemed to increase every minute in hostility towards the 
government, went away Irom the city, leaving it in the hands of the marquis 
de Montmire, a man who 


[‘ The real leader of the revolution was Dr. Martinez de Rosas, the most 
influential man among the patriots. | 
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©njoyed univsrsal ©steBiii and who was alone able, in this critical 
moment, to replace authority with influence. The city thus left to itself 
begged the com- mander of the troops of Chili to come and receive its 
surrender; the city was in a hurry to give itself up to him. ,. 


San Martin declared himself the protector of Peru, and took up the civil and 
military dictatorship, adding that after having expelled the last enemies 
from the liberated soil he would give back to the country the care of its own 
destiny. Another decree, dated August 12th, 1821, proclaimed the freedom 
of children born in Peru, after July 28th of the preceding year, even when 
the fathers and mothers were slaves. The tribute was suppressed as 
disgraceful to those who paid it; it was the same with the mita, that 
conscription so mortal in its effects and iniquitous in principle; it was also 
decided that the natives should no longer be called Indians, which name had 
been made a sort of moral insult to them, but that on the contrary henceforth 
there should be only Peru- vians in Peru. Unfortunately for the cause of 
independence, grave dissensions broke out between General San Martin and 
Lord Cochrane. Making use of his incontestable authority, San Martin 
ordered Cochrane to return imme- diately to Chili. But the latter, instead of 
obeying, having learned that two Spanish frigates had appeared in the 
waters of Panama, sailed towards the north to give them chase. This 
unsuccessful attempt had no other result than to prove still more clearly the 
insubordination of which the general-in- chief complained. The admiral did 
not find the ships he was looking for; but on his return to the Peruvian 
coast, finding in the port of Callao a Spanish fri- gate which had 
surrendered to the agents of the new government, Cochrane dared to claim 


it as though he had captured it. His demand was rejected and Lord 
Cochrane finally set sail for Valparaiso, where he arrived September 


1st, 1822. ,, 


This departure, joined to the capitulation of Callao and the retreat of 
General Canterac, permitted San Martin to think at last of ending the war. 
But difficulties of more than one sort were still to obstruct the progress of 
affairs. San Martin had committed a fault which is perhaps difficult to avoid 
after a revolutionary triumph. He had given places and employment to men 
who had no other right to have them than their enthusiasm for the new 
ideas. Enthusiasm does not always supply talent. One of his improvised 
gen- erals was defeated by Canterac, who took a thousand of the 
independents prisoners and captured four pieces of artillery and part of the 


baggage. 


In the mean while the national congress met on September 20th, 1812. San 
Martin went to the assembly, took off his insignia of power, and resigned 
his almost sovereign authority into the hands of the representative of the 
people. A decree, voted by acclamation, expressed to him the gratitude of 
Peru and conferred on him the title of generalissimo of the republican 
armies. He accepted the title but without ever exercising the functions, and 
immedi- ately left the soil he had liberated, to take refuge in the peace and 
obscurity of a private life. 


One of the first acts of congress was to create an executive power, under the 
name of the governing junta, composed of three members. General Jose 
Lamar, Antonio Alvarado, and Count Vista Florida. This junta soon gave 
way under the weight of affairs and under its own incapacity, and congress, 
yielding to the pressure of the army, appointed Colonel Riva Aguero 
president of the republic. General Santa Cruz took command of the army, 
but Can- terac, profiting by the disorganisation of the new government, 
tried once more to re-establish the authority of the mother country. At that 
moment he was at the head of a thousand men, who were disciplined and 
experienced in war. 
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nTsoTn^appeared before Lima, and made his entry irito the capital on June 
rsth 1893 Snel Riva Aguero retired to Callao with the congress, which hP d 
its setions n a ittle church. Riva Aguero was deposed and fleeing from So 
Lima, retired to Truxillo, still followed by congress. 


CantemiTn TheSte^ afterhlvhig” Sdemd it 
the republic in his turn was obliged to take refuge in Callao. rnon 
* Harassed on all sides and incapable of resisting “e^ 


nf the royalist troops which had been massed against them, the patriots w 
within a finger’s b?eadth of destruction when Bolivar, the president of the 
Colombian Republic, authorised by the congress of his country, entered 
Lima on September^lst, 1823. Although the presence of this m^, who 
appeared in Pern as a liberator, was hailed with some enthusiasm, 
difficulties were no kcS to hi first ato^ In the first place, the ex-president 
Riva Aguero, fit thelead of a certain number of partisans, rebelled against 
the new govern 


ment and had to be suppressed; soon ff‘f “‘f 
Tfillfin find forced Bolivar to evacuate Lima; almost at tne same rime iim 


Sllfster of war. a general, officers of all grades, and three squadrons of 
cavalry 


**”Nele”’vexatfous/rebuffsLight have discouraged a man of weaker stuff 
than Mivar b7t he was one of those who are spurred on by difficulty and 
wim rouse themselves before an obstacle. The prestige of his name attracted 
four thousand more Peruvians, whom he joined to the six thousand 


pilombians he had tt hts Ssal. The Sanguinary battle of Juno, in which he 
defeated the troops of Canterac, set the movement for independence on a 
firmer Aoolmg, tnd tKreat day of Ayacucho assured it a definite triumph. 
The effect of til battfe wi*Lr-re2thing. Everyone who was an enemy of 
Perupan indpTiendence had to surrender or leave the country. One oi tne 
zeroes ui tlie battle General Gamara, marched immediately upon Cuzco at 
the head of a Peruvian battalion. The garrison, conforming Td/tL” tin 


Spain,Alaleta, still held the field, but he too was forced to submit in is 


nld masters of Peru now possessed only the citadel of Callao. It is true ffiat 
hs Srrison, commanded by an intrepid soldier, the heroic Rodil 


fafuk RodiitThfs collnils M^ thirteen months endured all the horrom nf 
famine and war added to disease, their ordinary companion. He finally ot 
tamii Tfphriinrv 26th 1826 when for some time he had no longer 


hTdT mouthful of bread to give to his men, who were reduced to the most 
ThAdme“It least Peru was free and the Spanish dominion was forever 
overthrown Rodil by his magnificent defence gave the latter a splendid W 
al When the hour for defeat comes it is well to be able to fall with honour 
Although the war of independence was terminated, the task of the 


pSswasltTet accomplished.; It remaiiied for them to organise the cAountry, 
to give to Peru strong and enduring institutions. 
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POST-BELLUM RECONSTRUCTION (479-463 b.c.) 


478. Athenians under Xanthippus capture Sestus in the Chersonesus. 
Confederacy of Delos. 477. Athenian walls rebuilt. Piraeus fortified. 
Themistocles’ law providing for the annual increase of the navy. Pausanias 
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conquers Byzantium. He enters into treacherous relations with the Persians. 
476. The Spartans endeavour to reorganise the Amphictyonic league. Their 
attempts defeated by Themistocles. 474. The poet Pindar flourishes. 473. 
Scyros conquered by the Athenian, Cimon. Argos defeated by the Spartans 
at the battle of Tegea. 472. Themistocles ostracised. Persce of ^schylus 
performed. 471. The Arcadian league against Sparta crushed at the battle of 
Dipa3a. 470-469. Naxos secedes from the confederacy of Delos, and is 
compelled to return. 470. Socrates born. 468. Cimon defeats the Persians at 
the Eurymedon. Argos recovers Tiryns. 465-463. Thasos revolts and is 
reduced by the fleet under Cimon. 464. Sparta stirred by terrible earthquake 
and a revolt of the helots. The Third Messenian war. 463-462. Cimon 
persuades Athens to send help to the Spartans, but the latter refuse the 
assistance. They are afraid of Athens’ revolutionary spirit. This incident 
puts an end to Cimon’s Laconian policy. It is the triumph of Ephialtes and 
his party. 


THE AGE OF PERICLES (463-431 b.c.) 


463-461. Triumph of democracy at Athens under Ephialtes and Pericles. 
The Areopagus deprived of its powers. Cimon protests against the changes 
effected in his absence. He is ostracised, and Athens forms a connection 
with Argos, which captures and destroys Mycense. 460-459. Megara 
secedes from the Peloponnesian league to Athens. A fleet, sent by Athens to 
aid the Egyptian revolt against Persia, captures Memphis. 459. Ithome 
captured by the Spartans. 459-458. Athens at war with the northern states of 
the Peloponnesus. Athenian victories of Halieis, Cecryphalea, and ‘gina. 


BOLIVIA 


Before the revolution Upper Peru had formed part of the viceroyalty of 
Buenos Ayres, but there was a radical difference tetween the two countries 
in manners, customs, and even in language. Accordingly the republic of 
Argentina, with a disinterestedness and a pohtical sense which cannot be 
too highly praised, instead of claiming the least rights of suzerainty, 
permitted the newly liberated country to decide freely upon its future. A 
general assembly of delegates declared that, in conformity with the wishes 
of the people. Upper Peru would form a separate government and would 
call itself Bolivia. The name was not the only homage rendered to the great 
patriot who had done so much for the nation. It was voted to give him 
81,000,000 as a pecuniary reward for his services. He accepted the money 
only to devote it to buying back slaves. 


Bohvar soon left the new state to install the congress of Lower Peru. The 
liberator had given Bolivia a new constitution with the possibility of 
appointing his successor. He would have liked to have the same principles 
adopted by the country which had just called him to establish its 
government. The Peruvian patriots would not consent, and from that 
moment a systematic opposition was formed against Bolivar. 


REACTION AGAINST BOLIVAR 


Bolivar was accredited with ambitious views. Everywhere he went he met 
an ill will which wounded his pride. He was accused of conspiracy. He felt 
obliged to act rigorously, and he practised a severity which was often cruel. 
At one time there was fear of a return to anarchy. Bolivar, giving way to a 
displeasure which he had a right to feel, or perhaps pretending it in order to 
try a politic measure which he was almost sure would succeed, announced 
his intention of leaving for Colombia. In an instant demonstra- tions were 
organised to beg him to remain in his new country. The people even came 
soon to asking for the adoption of the Bolivian constitution which had been 
so energetically repulsed a few months previously. 


The troubles which broke out just then in Colombia, where General Paez 
had put himself in a state of disobedience and almost of rebellion against 
the central government, obliged Bolivar to leave Lima for Bogota. His 


presence alone and his influence were enough to re-establish order without 
the necessity of resorting to the hand of the executioner. But Bolivar’s 
attempt to make his native country adopt the constitution which was the 
object of his too per~ severing solicitude remained unsuccessful. This 
constitution moreover was no more liked in Peru than in Colombia, and 
Bolivar had hardly left Lima before the people rebelled against it. From that 
moment the Peruvians had only one wish. — to get rid of Bolivar’s charter 
and of the Colombian troops. The signal for insurrection was given by 
Colonel Bustamante, who in the night of January 26th, 1827, put himself at 
the head of a number of determined men and arrested the generals Lara and 
Sanz and the foreign officers of whose hostility and energy he was afraid. 


A vessel was ready and waiting in the port of Callao; it took the Colom- 
bians on board and set sail for Guayaquil. The ministers at once resigned, 
but General Santa Cruz was none the less kept at the head of the 
government. In the mean time the first question was the evacuation of the 
territory by the foreign troops. They were paid a part of their arrear salaries, 
and in the fol lowing March Bustamante could preside over their 
embarkment. There was 
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then a violent reaction against the Bolivian — as the_ author of the detested 
constitution was called. People had as many maledictions for him as they 
had before had praises and words of adoration. A new congress met at Lma 
on June 24th, and its first act was to repudiate the Bolivian constitution. 
General Lamar was chosen president of the republic, and soon Peru 


declared war on Colombia and on the man from whom she had received her 
liberty. 


The opening of the campaign was unfortunate for Colombia, for she lost the 
port of Guayaquil. At the same time the Peruvians invaded their ene my’s 
territory, but one battle lost was enough to punish this“ unjust aggres— sion. 
Their army was almost completely defeated at Tarqui in the province of 
Quito. Bolivar did not take undue advantage of the victory, and showed 
instead an extreme moderation in the conditions in the treaty of peace 
which regulated the frontiers of the two states and consecrated their mutual 
inde- pendence. , . -r -r. ° i 


The reaction which had declared itself so strongly m Lower Peru against 


Colombian influence was only too faithfully imitated in Bolivia. There was 
as it were a rivalry in ingratitude between the two states. General Sucre, m 
accepting for two years the presidency which the constitution gave him for 
all his life, had stipulated for the right to keep near him two thousand men 
of the Colombian troops, his war companions. Bolivia had acquiesced m 
this demand, but soon the national pride was irritated at what it regarded a 
dis~ grace, and it wished to obtain the immediate evacuation of the 
territory. The assistance of Lower Peru was asked and obtained. The troops 
of General Sucre in spite of their bravery could not resist the superior 
numbers, and the liberator of Bolivia was conquered and obliged to leave. 
From that moment Peru and Bolivia have remained independent of the 
foreign yoke.? 


A COLOMBIAN ESTIMATE OF BOLIVAR 


As a warrior Bolivar is on a level with the greatest men of ancient and 
modern history; he was possessed of vast genius in forming a plan of 
action, and unparalleled energy in carrying it into execution and in 
overcoming all obstacles. His audacity, valour, constancy, and patient 
suffering of misfor— tune, until fortune was once more captive, a creative 
talent for drawing resources out of nothingness, these brilliant qualities 
make Bolivar one of the most distinguished warriors of his century. In fact, 


having conmienced his daring enterprise with but two hundred and fifty 
men, he liberated Venezuela, New Granada, and Ecuador. To have pursued 
the Spaniards as far as Peru and conquered in Junin and Ayacucho are deeds 
worthy of immortal fame. These rich and vast possessions were occupied 
and defended by more than forty thousand soldiers, led by excellent 
generals and officers, protected by their fortifications and upheld by the 
moral force arising from three hundred years of rule. By his genius and 
perseverance, Bolivar raised an army from nothing and seized these places 
from them forever. In less than eight years the flag of Colombia flew 
victoriously overall the country between the mouths of the Orinoco and the 
silver summits of Potosi. 


Bolivar’s glory reached its height with the liberty of Peru and his military 
career was ended with Ayacucho; from that time we may look upon lumas a 
politician and administrator. In this first character, some of the acts of 
Bolivar bear the stamp of a great talent. In 1813 he liberated his country 
Venezuela from the iron yoke of Spain, but the fierce war which the 
Spaniards and their partisans made on him prevented his organising the 
country. With terrible retaliation, he declared war without mercy; then 
followed scenes of 
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bloodshed and cruelty which strike one with horror. From 1816 Bolivar 
conducted the war with humanity and created the republic of Colombia, 
which great political act gave the civilised world a very favourable idea of 
its founder. This republic sprang up under the shade of his laurels, and 
Bolivar, triumphant, created beyond Ecuador the republics of Peru and 
Bolivia. His was the idea of convoking an American congress in the 
isthmus of Panama — an ideal Utopia which did not produce the desired 
results. By these emi- nent services Bolivar won the love, respect, 
veneration, and unbounded con~ fidence of all the generals and officers of 
the liberating army, who pledged themselves to obedience, and also of the 
inhabitants of the three republics. 


But from the time he declared his faith in the suggested constitution for 
Bolivia, which his ill-advised counsellors caused to be unlawfully adopted 
in Peru; from the time, in 1826, when he supported by his influence the 
antag— onists of the constitution of Colombia, and when his agents 
encouraged the people in their unlawful acts, inspired by the desire of 
some_ to bring him to the dictatorship, and the scheme of others to form an 
empire of Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia, or a vast confederation of the three 
republics, of which he should be protector; from the time when he rewarded 
Paez and all those who had contributed to the dismemberment of Colombia 
and the destruction of the constitution of Cucuta — his anger being directed 
against those who upheld the constitutional government — a great mistrust 
of him took hold of the Colombians. 


Furious enemies rose up on all sides against Bolivar, attacking him in the 
name of liberty, which they said he menaced. In the midst of exalted pas~ 
sions and adverse parties, the liberator, supported by the army in his opinion 
of a Colombian preponderance, accepted the dictatorship, which 
unfortunately occasioned the conspiracy of the 25th of September, which 
exalted the mili- tary power beyond what was necessary to repress an 
excessive and turbulent democracy. 


In 1829 Bolivar discountenanced and entirely put an end to the project of a 
monarchy, which some desired; he never wished for it, in spite of his love 
of rule and of command without subjection to laws. Calumniated, 
persecuted, and repudiated by his enemies and by a great part of Colombia, 
he threw up the supreme command in disgust, and by not leaving his 
territory, as he had offered to do, and as was fitting, he gave new food for 
calumny to his enemies, who persecuted him even beyond the tomb. 
Bolivar hated the details of administration, and was wont to say that the 
study was a martyrdom to him. He showed great vigour and firmness in 
enforcing his resolutions, and great perseverance in pushing forward his 
designs, ever undaunted by obstacles, however great. He was of opinion 
that the theories of European economists could not be adopted in Colombia, 
and therefore preferred to continue the same taxes to which the people were 
accustomed. He was economical and never spent the public revenue without 
need and never permitted it to be defrauded. He was a lover of justice 
wherever he found it, and his decrees were always in accordance with it. He 


showed great judgment and penetra- tion in choosing his chief lieutenants: 
Sucre, Santander, Soublette, Salon, and Flores were worthy to be his 
subordinates. 


Graciously yielding to his friends, he sometimes attempted by his advice to 
pass resolutions contrary to established rule, and to the plan followed by his 
ministers : nevertheless he showed the latter great consideration, vigorously 
supporting their orders, and placing absolute confidence in them. 


As a military orator, Bolivar was passionate, pointed, original, eloquent, 
and profound. Presenting himself in 1813 to his fellow citizens of 
Venezuela 
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for the first time as their liberator, he said: “I am one of you who, by the 
power of the God of mercy, have miraculously thrown off the yoke of the 
tyrants who oppressed us, and am come to redeem you from your cruel 
captivity. Prostrate yourself before an omnipotent God, and let your hymn 
of praise reach the throne of him who has restored to you the august char- 
acter of men ! ” and turning to the soldiers of Granada who accompanied 
him 


_ “and you, loyal republicans, will march to rescue the cradle of 
Colombian 


independence, as the crusaders set free Jerusalem, cradle of Christianity.” 


But not only did Bolivar possess the rare eloquence of a soldier; his say- 
ings by the depth of their wisdom are worthy of Plato or Socrates. The fol- 
lowing are some of them : Slavery is the daughter of darkness, and an 
ignorant person is generally the blind instrument of his own ruin. _ 
Ambition and intrigue make capital out of the credulity of men wholly 
ignorant of the principles of civil and political economy. Ignorance 


frequently takes pure illusion for fact, license for liberty, treachery for 
patriotism, and vengeance for justice. “Man,” says Homer, “with the loss of 
liberty loses half his spirit.” Where a sacred respect for country, laws, and 
constitutional author- ity does not exist, society is a state of confusion, an 
abyss, and a conflict between man and man, party and party. The most 
perfect system of gov— ernment is that which produces the greatest degree 
of prosperity, social security, and political stability. 


General Holstein,’ chief of staff under President Bolivar, gives us another 
view. According to him, Bolivar was ungrateful, hypocritical, vain, and 
treach- erous, without being a great general. In one place, after telling how 
Bolivar s cousin Ribas procured him his first command in the republican 
army, he says: “These circumstances were the origin of the subsequent 
grandeur of Bolivar who has ever had the fortune to profit by the bravery, 
skill, and patriotism of others. When Ribas was killed Bolivar fled. Paez 
was victorious when Bol- ivar was not with him, and beaten when the latter 
directed operations. Sucre gained the battle of Ayacucho, in Peru, when 
Bolivar was sick.”a 


REVOLUTION IN ARGENTINA 


The disturbances which ultimately led to the separation of the country from 
Spain were initiated by the refusal of the Argentines to acknowledge the 
Napoleonic dynasty established at Madrid. Liniers, who was viceroy on the 
arrival of the new’s of the crowming of Joseph Buonaparte as king of Spain, 
was deposed by the adherents of Ferdinand VII; and on July 19th, 1809, 
Cis- neros became viceroy in the name of Ferdinand. In compliance with 
the urc/ent appeals of the people, he opened the trade of the country to 
foreign nations; and on May 25th, 1810, a council was formed, with his 
consent, under the title of the Provisional Government of the provinces of 
the Rio de la Plata This has since been regarded as the commencement of 
the era of the political independence of the country. Of this council Mariano 
Morino, ^e sec retary, was the most prominent member, and the people of 
the city of Buenos Ayres Nvere for some time its only effective supporters. 
An attempt of the Spanish party to make Cisneros president of the council 
failed, and he retired to Montevideo. On January 31st, 1813, a congress was 
assembled at Buenos Ayres and Posadas was elected dictator of the 


republic. MonteAudeo still supported the cause of Spain, but was besieged 
by the revolutionary army of Buenos Ayres, and capitulated in 1814. A 
sanguinary struggle between the party of independence and the adherents of 
Spain spread over all the country of the Rio de la Plata; but on March 25th, 
1816, a new congress of deputies elected by the people was assembled at 
Tucuman, where Payndon was declared 
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president of the republic; and on July 9th, the separation of the country 
from Spain was formally declared, and a state of comparative order was re- 
estab- lished. Buenos Ayres was then declared the seat of government. The 
whole of the viceroyalty did not, however, acknowledge this government. 
Bolivia, Paraguay, and Uruguay, established themselves each as a separate 
republic, after passing through scenes of disorder, whilst the city of Buenos 
Ayres was itself the scene of sanguinary disturbances. From this time, 
however, the struggle for independence became, as regards the Argentine 
Republic, more of a foreign than a domestic war. The combined forces of 
Buenos Ayres and Chili defeated the Spaniards at Chacabuco in 1817, and 
at Maypu in 1818; and from Chili the \dctorious General San i\lartin led his 
troops into Peru, where, on July 9th, 1821, he made a triumphal entry into 
the city of Lima, which had been the greatest stronghold of the Spanish 
power, having been, from the time of its foundation by Pizarro, the seat of 
government of the viceroyalty of Peru. A general congress was assembled 
at Buenos Ayres on March 1st, 1822, in the presence of ambassadors from 
all the liberated states, and a general amnesty was decreed, though the war 


was not ended until December 9th, 1824, when the republican forces gained 
the final victory of Ajmcucho, in the Peruvian districts of the Amazon. The 
Spanish govern- ment did not, however, formally acknowledge the 
independence of the country until the year 1842. On January 23rd, 1825, a 
national constitution for the federal states which form the present 

Ai’ gentine Republic was decreed; and on February 2nd of the same year Sir 
Woodbine Pari.sh, acting under the instructions of Nr. Canning, signed a 
commercial treaty in Buenos Ayres by which the British govermnent 
acknowledged the independence of the country.*’ 


REVOLUTION IN URUGUAY 


The English invasions, which have already been mentioned, were the 
chance cause of transcendental changes. We know that owing to the ideas 
generally held in past centuries with respect to the conquests and colonial 
system a great difference was made between the Spaniards and Americans 
of Rio de la Plata; the former discharged the greater part of the public 
offices, especially the most important, and had monopolised the commerce 
with the peninsula; the latter lacked political freedom and their civil liberty 
Avas restricted, and socially they Avere looked upon as of inferior race. 
This difference gave rise to feelings of rivalry AA’hich for a long time had 
been slowly increasing but which, until 1806, Avhen the antagonism had 
begun to take a definite form had only been noticeable in intimate familiar 
dealings. The A’iceroy, in fact, had fled at the approach of the inAmders; 
the Spanish troops had done nothing to check them, and the reconquest was 
principally due to the forces despatched from MonteAudeo, under 
command of Don Santiago Liniers, and to the determination of Buenos 
Ayres and the neighbouring toAvns. This caused the viceroy’s authority to 
be disregarded, and he Avas replaced by the hero of the reconquest. 
Foreseeing that the English Avould return, Liniers summoned the people, 
without distinction, to arms, and organised them in such mamier that the 
corps were distinguished by the nationality of the men, so that there were 
troops formed exclusively of Spaniards, and exclusively of Argentines. The 
second invasion took place, in which the latter proved that their strength 
was worthy to be compared AAuth that of the former. Thus there arose an 
eager rivalry, AA’hich established a certain equality in the influ- ence of 
the tAvo parties. 


The Spaniards then attempted to regain the exclusiA^e jiOAver to which 
they 
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had been accustomed; towards the close of 1808 the governor and the 
corpo~ ration of Montevideo pronounced against Liniers, and on the 1st of 
the follow- ing January the Spanish troops rose in arms in Buenos Ayres; 
but this rising was quelled by the patriot forces, the creoles gained the 
ascendency and secured their complete triumph with the famous revolution 
of May 25th, 1810. The governing junta appointed on the same day 
immediately set about obtain- ing the adherence of all the authorities and 
towns of the Vireinato; most of them complied, but the Spanish governor 
and corporation of Montevideo lost no time in declaring war upon the 
revolutionary powers of Buenos Ayres. The junta then prepared to spread 
the fire of revolution in the interior of Banda Oriental; it dispatched regular 
troops, appointed a commander-in- chief of the operations, and intrusted 
the command of the Uruguay militia to Don Jose Artigas (1811). The 
population of the rural districts rose in a body, and after various feats of 
arms, diplomatic proceedings, and acts of anarchy, Spanish power was 
forever vanquished in Rio de la Plata by the tak- ing of Montevideo by 
Alvar, in June, 1814. 


The American forces had not yet entered Montevideo, when the Argentine 
directorate decreed that Banda Oriental should form a province alone, with 
rights equal to those enjoyed by the other provinces, and should be 
governed by a governor intendente, in the same manner and with the same 
prerogatives as the other provinces forming part of the state. Shortly 
aftemard the east province of Rio de la Plata was divided into departments 
which afterwards served as a basis for the new subdivisions, which have 
successively followed. Artigas, who had left the scene of war because of his 
misunderstandings with the generals of the army and with the government 
of Buenos Ayres, had expressed himself as willing that Banda Oriental 
should figure in the new state of La Plata as a confederate province; on the 


458. Long walls of Athens completed. 457. Spartan expedition to Bceotia. 
Victory of Tanagra over the Athenians. Truce between Athens and Sparta. 
Battle of CEnophyta and conquest of Bceotia by the Athenians. The 
Phocians and Locrians make alliance with Athens. 456. Agina surrenders to 
the Athenians. 454. Greek contingent in Egypt capitulates to the Persians ; 
the Athenian fleet destroyed at the mouth of the Nile. 454-453. Treasury of 
the confederacy of Delos transferred from the island to Athens. 453. 
Pericles besieges Sicyon and CEniadse without success. Achaia passes 
under the Athenian dominion. 452-451. Five years’ truce between Athens 
and the Peloponnesus. 450-449. Cimon leads an expedition against Cyprus. 
Death of Cimon. The fleet on its way home wins the battle of Salamis in 
Cyprus. 448. Peace of Callias concluded with Persia. Sacred war. The 
Phocians withdraw from the Athenian alliance. 447. Bceotia lost to Athens 
by the battle of Coronea. 447-446. Revolt of Euboea and Megara from the 
Delian confederacy. Euboea is subdued and annexed. Pericles plants 
colonies in the Thracian Chersonesus, Euboea, Naxos, etc. 446-445. Thirty 
Years’ Peace between Athens and Sparta. 444. Aristophanes born. 442. 
Thucydides opposes Pericles ; is ostracised, leaving Pericles without a rival 
in Athens, where he governs for fifteen years with absolute power. 
Sophocles’ Antigone produced. 440-439. Pericles subdues Samos. 
Corcyrajans defeat Corinthians in a sea-fight. 433. Corcyra concludes 
alliance with Athens. Battle of Sybota between Corcyra and Corinth. King 
Ferdicoas of Macedonia incites the revolt of Chalcidice against Athens. 
432. “Megarian decree,” passed at Athens, excludes Megarians from all 
Athenian markets. Battle of Potidaea. Athenians defeat the Corinthians. 
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431. Sparta decides on war with Athens on the grounds of her having 
broken the Thirty Years’ Peace. Peloponnesian War. First period called the 
“Attic War.” Platsea surprised by Thebans. Thebans taken and executed in 
spite of a promise for their release. King Archidamus of Sparta invades 
Attica. The population crowd into Athens. Athens annexes Mgina. The fleet 
takes several important places. 430. The plague in Athens. Trial of Pericles 


fall of Spanish power he claimed for himself the government of 
Montevideo, compelled the general govern= ment to withdraw their troops 
and officials (February, 1815), carried war into the west Argentine 
provinces, and the following years were passed in a deplor- able state of 
military anarchism, and under a despotic military rule still remembered with 
SOITOW. 


PORTUGUESE INTERVENTION IN URUGUAY 


The Portuguese government took advantage of the state of affairs under 
pretext of the necessity of maintaining order in Brazil, which was 
threatened by Artigas; they calculated that if the Argentine goverimient, 
engaged in the war against the Spanish forces on the northern confines of 
their west territory, had been unable to compel Artigas to return to his own 
provinces and content himself with the command of it, they were still less 
likely to be able effectually to prevent the armies of Portugal and of Brazil 
from seizing Banda Oriental. They also calculated that the government of 
Buenos Ayres would offer no opposition, preferring to lose one province on 
condition that the terrible leader should be annihilated rather than to see 
themselves deprived of authority in the three or four provinces where he 
constantly dominated, calling their atten— tion from the war of 
independence to check the progresses of interior anarch- ism. The 
Portuguese government, therefore, caused troops to be despatched from 
Lisbon, recruited others in Brazil, intrusted the command to Lecor, and 
gave orders to the latter to occupy the fortress of Montevideo, and all the 
towns and territories situated to the east of Uruguay, ostensibly to re- 
establish order but in reality to complete their conquest. Towards the close 
of 1816, three armies penetrated into the province at three distinct points. 
The 
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Argentine government, disposed at first to tolerate the invasion as a means 
of vanquishing Artigas, afterwards attempted at various times to enter into 
an agreement with the latter to form an alliance to repel the invaders, but in 
vain; as, though the Uruguay chief accepted and desirecl the co-operation of 
the national forces, it was on condition that he should dispose of them at ms 
will, and that they should not obey the supreme authority of the state; the 
latter rejected the condition for reasons easily understood, and for fear that 
the armies it provided would be turned against itself. _ 


Artigas, therefore, had to meet the invaders with the Uruguay militia and 
with the militia which he compelled the western towns_ under his sway to 
supply, that is to say, the towns of Santa Fe, Entre Rios, Corrientes, and 
Misiones. He fought valiantly during three years, but as the multitudes v ho 
obeyed him. were uncivilised, undisciplined, and badly armed, and as he 
lacked leaders of military experience, he was unfortunate in every action 
and was compelled to abandon the country forever at the beginning” of 
1820, and to take refuge in Paraguay, pursued by Ramirez, a leader of Entre 
Hios. ^ Montevideo threw open its gates to General Lecor on January 20th, 
18U, and the other towns successively followed this example; the Ip’S in 
existence up to that time were declared in force, the religion of the 
inhabitants was respected, the members of the corporation continued to 
discharge their municipal duties, and the generals and officers who 
submitted were incorpo- rated into the army keeping their respective 
grades. The Portuguese author- ities further established a tribunal of justice 
composed of five meml‘rs, enlarged the hospital of Caridad, commanding 
the adjacent houses of Don Juan Cayetano Molina to be hired for the 
purpose, re-established the civic corps, founded an orphanage adjoining the 
hospital of Caridad, organised a police force to maintain order and 
safeguard public health, planned a lottery the object of which was to supply 
funds for the foundling institution, endeav- oured to forward public 
education on a new plan, devoting to this purpose, together with the 
foundling institution the proceeds of the seal fishery, and established a body 
of farmers to forward rural interests, etc. Lecor’s adniinistration being from 
the first distinguished by a careful attention to public and individual 
interests, he had no difficulty in winning the sympathy of conservative 
classes, and in causing a congress of deputies from Banda Oriental to be 
convoked in Montevideo gratifying to Portugal’s ambitious aims. Ihis 


congress on July 18th, 1821, decreed that Banda Oriental should be incor- 
porated within the united kingdom of Portugal, Brazil, and Algarve, under 
the name of Cisplatine State, as its condition rendered it unfitted for inde- 
pendence, and because union with any other state would be less advanta~ 
geous to it. 


URUGU.4Y BECO4IES PART OF BRAZIL 


When Brazil declared its independence the question arose whether the 
Cisplatine state should continue to be united to Portugal or to the 
iUgentines. The Portuguese troops openly declared in favour of the first, the 
Biazilians, and a part of the natives of Banda Oriental were for the second 
coume, and the remainder adhered to the Portuguese in the belief that they 
would leave them free to be reincorporated with the Argentines. The two 
parties declared war, but the Brazilians were triumphant without any great 
military leat, due to the exertions of Brigadier Souza de Macedo, who 
favoured the Brayalian rather than the Argentine cause; those who had 
adhered conditionally to Portugal quitted the country, an oath of adherence 
to the constitution ot tlie 
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new empire was taken, and the emperor Dom Pedro I proclaimed; thus the 
territorv of Uruguay came to be known as the Cisplatine State in the 
provinces of Brazil in the last months of 1823 and beginning of 1824. 


The Argentine government had taken advantage of these incidents due to 
the policy of Banda Oriental to demand from Brazil the evacuation of Uie 
territory to which the government of Rio de Janeiro replied in the negative. 
Public opinion was loud in protestations against these last proceedings, the 
emigrants from Banda Oriental alleged the necessity of their country being 
reincorporated with the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata. A declaration 
of war between the Argentine Republic and Brazil was expected and 
demanded, but the general government of the first had been dissolved since 
1820, and the provinces were separated; and although Buenos Ayres had 
greatly prospered since the separation, she was not sufficiently strong to 
declare war alone against the empire, the government of Buenos Ayres was 
thus compelled to await a more favourable opportunity. Meanwhile the 
press and the public were in a constant state of agitation, and the 
convocation of a congress for the purpose of re-establishing a common 
government for the state was sufficient to cause public feeling in favour of 
the war to greatly increase. 


This was the moment for a few natives of Banda Oriental, resident in 
Buenos Ayres, to form a plan to invade the Cisplatine province, for the pur- 
pose of separating it from the empire, and restoring it to the United 
Provinces. They came to an unanimous decision, and won others to their 
cause, until the band of the Thirty-three was complete, and entered their 
native land under the command of Juan Antonio Lavalleja on the 
memorable day of the 19th of April, 1825, taking with them a few horses, 
carbines, pistols, and swords, and a few ounces of gold to pay preliminary 
expenses. 


UEUGUAY BECOMES INDEPENDENT 


Although the uninhabited and undulating country enabled the cavalry to 
make surprise attacks, and afforded shelter from danger, yet the expedition 
of the Thirty-three is worthy to be considered one of the most daring and 
most deserving of praise for the confidence of victory, which it reveals, in 
spite of the extreme scarcity of resources with which it was commenced and 
for the daring courage needed to face the numerous troops of the line 
defending the Brazilian posts, and the no less terrible power which his fame 
gave to Rivera in the campaign, his complete knowledge of the territory, 


and his surpassing ability in guerilla warfare. Results, however, rewarded 
their heroism; within ten days they captured Rivera, who since Artigas’ 
disappearance had adopted the cause of Brazil, and compelled him to 
surrender with all the forces under his command; they besieged the fortress 
of Montevideo, and within two months established in Florida the first 
revolutionary government. The assembly of deputies within four months 
declared the acts of incorporation with Portugal and Brazil null, and Banda 
Oriental to be united to the other provinces of Rio de la Plata; at the end of 
five months Rivera won the hard fought battle of Rincon de Haedo;. within 
six the forces of Uruguay gained a splendid victory on the field of Sarandi, 
and immediately obtained from the Argentine congress the recognition of 
the incorporation of Banda Oriental with the united provinces of Rio de la 
Plata (1825). As it may be_ presumed, the emperor of Brazil lost no time in 
declaring war upon the Argentine Repub- lic, and in 1826 war was begun. 
An army composed of infantry, cavalry, and artillery invaded Brazil under 
command of General Alvear; the vanguard composed of Uruguayans was 
commanded by Lavalleja; a fleet was equipped 
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in Buenos Ayres, under the orders of Admiral Brown, and glorious hand-to- 
hand battles followed one on the other for eighteen months ; but their forces 
being weakened the opponents accepted England s friendly mediation m 
1828, and on the 27th of August celebrated a preliminary treaty of peace by 
which Brazilians and Argentines-settled differences by converting Banda 
Orienta into a sovereign independent state. In virtue of this treaty the 
constituent assembly of Banda Oriental published the republican 
constitution, by which the new political power was to be governed, and the 
public and public author- ities took a solemn oath adopting it (July 18th, 
183p. Such are the most important details of the history of Uruguay up to 
the time when it is pre~ sented to other powers as an independent 
constitutional state. ? 


PARAGUAY 


Paraguay proclaimed its independence in 1811, and almost immediately 
came under the power of one man who ruled like a dictator until his death 
m 1840. This remarkable man was Jose Gaspar Rodriguez, usually ca ec 
Doctor Francia, of Brazilian origin, who was secretary to the national junta 


WJen the congress .or junta of 1813 changed the constitution and estab- 
lished a duumvirate. Doctor Francia and the Gaucho, General Fulgencio, 
weie elected to the office. A story is told in connectmn with their 
installation, which recalls the self-coronation of William I of England and 
Napoleon the Great In theatrical imitation of Roman custom, two curule 
chairs had been placed in the assembly, one of them bearing the narne of 
Ciesar, and the other that of Pompey. Francia seated himself in the Ciesar 
chair, and lelt his colleague to play the part of Pompey as best he might. In 
1814 he secured his own election as dictator for three years, and at the end 
of that peiiod he obtained the dictatorship for life. He was no mere nominal 
sovereign; but for the next twenty-five years he might have boasted, with 
even more tiutli than Louis XIV, “UUat c’est moi.” In the accounts which 
have been published of his administration we find a strange mixture of 
capacity and caprice, of far-sighted wisdom and reckless infatuation, 
strenuous endeavours after a high ideal, and flagrant violations of the 
simplest pnnciples of justice. He put a stop to the foreign commerce of the 
country, but carefully fosterccl its internal industries; was disposed to be 
hospitable to strangers from other lands, and kept them prisoners for years; 
lived a life of republican simplicity, and punished with Dionysian severity 
the slightest want of respect. As time went on he appears to have grown 
more arbitrary and despotic, moie deter mined to maintain his mastery 
over the country and more apprehensive lest he should lose it. And yet at 
the time of his death it is said that he was gen- erally regretted, and his 
bitterest opponents cannot deny that if he did muc i evil he also did much 
good. Deeply imbued with the principles of the i 


Revolution, he was a stern antagonist of the church. He abolished the 

Inquisition, suppressed the college of theology, did away with the tithes, 
and inflicted endless indignities on the priests. “ What are they good for? 
was his saying; “they make us believe more m the devil than m God. He 


discouraged marriage both by precepts and example, and left behind him 
several illegitimate children. For the extravagances of his later years the 
plea of insanity has been put forward. The circumstances of his death were 
in strange keeping with his life. He was about to sabre his “loctoi when he 
was seized with a fit, and he expired the same day, beptember 2Uth, 1840.‘ 


CHAPTER V 


SPANISH AMERICA SINCE TPIE REVOLUTIONS 


One year after Bolivar’s death the repul/lic of Colombia was split-up into 
the three independent republics of Venezuela, New Granada, and Ecuador, 
with similar constitutions, which were in general modelled after the 
constitu tion of North America. An elective president, with ministers or 
govern- mental councillors, stood at the head of the executive power; the 
legislative was in the hands of a congress consisting of a senate and 
representatives ; the armed power consisted of a standing army, land militia, 
etc. But whereas in the United States of North America the parties opposed 
one another only within the bounds of the constitution, the history of the 
South Ainerican repubhcs is an unbroken succession of upheavals, now ina 
revolutionary, now in a reactionary sense, during which every one of the 
great parties, into which the population even here was divided, tried to get 
the control into its own hands and to organise the state after its own 
principles, until finally racial passions and wars between the white mrd 
coloured populations were added to the political struggles. The division into 
separate states under a weakly organised central power was not sufficient, 
as in North jAnerica, to assure the feeling of liberty, but rather favoured the 
inclination to internal discord and ch vision. 


VENEZUELA 


In the forties the republic of Venezuela was spht up into two factions — 
oligarcliists (conservatives) and federahsts (radicals) — through whose 
rivalries and hostilities the state fell into a condition of anarchy, of which 
the family of Manazas tried to take advantage for the purpose of establish- 
ing a sort of autocratic dictatorship. For ten years members of tins family, 
through corruption and revolts, managed to keep in power, imtil finally 
General Castro was raised to the presidential chair by the ohgarchic or 
conserv- ative party, and caused a revision of the constitution by a 
“national con- 
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velitioii.” But Castro, who tried to steer his way between parties, succeeded 
in satisfying none ; soon federalists, conservatives, and liberals began to 
fight one another, and the presidency changed hands four times in three 
years. Finally Falcon, the leader of the federalists, attained the highest 
dignity (1863) and, with a newly summoned constitutional assembly, 
brought about a new constitution, which closely resembled that of the North 
American union and which gave a most complete victory to^ the fedei ative 
system. Eighteen states, independent of one another in their internal’ 
political and legislative life, composed the confederated republic of the 
United States of Venezuela, with a president and congress at Caracas as the 
highest central authority, and ivith laws and institutions as in the United 
States of North America (1864). But the state, by this division of the^ 
whole many single parts, was distracted by revolution and civil dissensions, 
which, never- theless, were restricted to a smaller circle and hinged mostly 
upon a change of persons in authority and upon private interests. 


The period of revolutions and civil wars continued until 1870, at the end of 
which year Guzman Blanco, the leader of the federalists, was inade pro~ 
visional president, and three years later he was elected constitutional presi- 
dent. For the next fifteen years the actual pow’ er was in his hands, althougn 
according to the terms of the constitution he could hold only alternate 
presi- dencies. This period was one of material advance to the coimtry. 


BOUNDAEY DISPUTE 


The question of the boundary of British Guiana was one of old standing. In 
the latter part of the thirties Sir Robert Schomburgk had mapped the 
boundary, and in 1841 he was sent again to survey the line, Venezuela 
imme- diately sending a special minister to England to object. In 1876 the 
dispute was reopened by Venezuela’s offer to accept the line proposed by 
Lord Abei-deen, terminating on the coast at the Rio Moroco, near Cape 
Nassau. This offer was refused and the question remained open. In 1879 it 
was Claimed that the British made a naval demonstration at the mouth of the 
Orinoco, to which the United States in the following year objected, 
intimating that the United States government “ could not look with 
indifference on the forcible acquisition of such territory by England.” 


In the same year the constitution was modified so as to give more power to 
the central government and to take away much froni the separate states. 
Lord Granville offered a new line, coinciding inland with the Aberdeen line 
of 1844, but demanding much more of the coast than the Moroco line, 
though making no claim to the mouth of the Orinoco. The Venezuela 
government refused this line, which was the least favourable thus far 
offered to it, and on November 15th, 1883, Venezuela formally proposed 
arbitration, and in 1885 Granville agreed, but on June 24th, before the 
agreement was signed, he went out of office and was replaced by Salisbury, 
who refused his consent to the convention. By this time relations were 
becoming greatly strained; both Great Britain and Venezuela accused each 
other of occupying the. terri- tory in dispute, contrary to the agreement of 
1850. In December, 1886, Secretary Bayard offered the arbitration of the 
United States, and the pope also offered to arbitrate. But Great Britain 
refused both offers. Guzinan Blanco, before resigning, brought the 
boundary question to a head by insist—- ing on British evacuation of the 
disputed territory before February 20th, 1887, so that diplomatic relations 
were broken off in 1887. Meanwhile 
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for misappropriation of public money. Potidsea taken by the Athenians and 
the inhabitants expelled. 429. Archidamus besieges Platsea. Phormion, the 
Athenian, wins the victory of Naupactus. Death of Pericles. Rivalry 
between contending parties under Nicias and Cleon. 428. Archidamus 
invades Attica. Mytilene revolts and is blockaded by the Athenians. 427. 
Fourth invasion of Attica by the Spartans. Surrender of Mytilene. The 
Mytilensean ringleaders executed. Surrender of Plataia to the 
Peloponnesians. Oligarchs in Corcyra conspire to overthrow the democrats. 
Civil war and naval engagement. Terrible slaughter. Athenian expedition to 
Sicily under Laches. Birth of Plato. 426. Athenians under Demosthenes 
defeated in “tolia. Battle of Olpse. Peloponnesians and Ambracians 
defeated by Demosthenes. Purification of Delos by the Athenians. The 
Delian festival revived under Athenian superintendence. 425. Athens 
increases the amount of tribute to be paid by the confederacy. The episode 
of Pylos, leading, after a long struggle, to the capture of Lacedaemonian 
forces in Sphacteria. 424. Defeat of Hippocrates at Delium. Thucydides, the 
historian, banished for not succouring Amphipolis in time. Brasidas takes 
towns of Chalcidice. 423. Truce between Athens and Sparta. Scione in 
Chalcidice revolts to Sparta and an Athenian expedition under Cleon is sent 
against it, notwithstanding the truce. 422. Battle of Amphipolis won by 
Brasidas, but both he and Cleon are slain. 421. Peace of Nicias ends the first 
period of the Peloponnesian War. Mutual restoration of conquests. Scione is 
taken and all the male inhabitants put to death. 420. Second period of the 
Peloponnesian War. Alcibiades becomes the chief opponent of Nicias. 
Expedition against Epidaurus. 418. Nicias recovers his power in Athens. 
The Spartans invade Argolis. Athenians take Orchomenus, but are defeated 
by the Spartans. Battle of Mantinea. Hyperbolus attempts to obtain the 
ostracism of Nicias. The decree is passed against himself, being the last 
instance of ostracism. Argive oligarchy overthrows the democratic 
government. A counter revolution restores the democrats. Athens concludes 
alliance with Argos. 416. Melos conquered by the Athenians. The Sicilian 
city of Segesta appeals to Athens for help against Selinus. Nicias opposes 
the sending of assistance, but is overruled and sent with Alcibiades in 
command of a Sicilian expedition. 415. Mysterious mutilation of the 
Hermse statues regarded as an evil omen. Alcibiades accused of a plot. His 
trial postponed. The expedition sails. Fall of Alcibiades; his escape. 414. 
Siege of Syracuse. The Spartan Gylippus arrives with ships. 413. Nicias 


Blanco went to Europe ivith pleniiiotentiary powers, settled m I aris, and 
enriched himself by selling Venezuelan concessions. r ° , 


In 1889 there was a revolt against the rule of Blanco and scenes ot not 
ensued in the capital, statues and portraits of Blanco being destioyed 
wherever found. In 1890 Andueza Palacio became president by 
congressional proc— lamation, and in the same year an attempt was made to 
revise the consti- tution. The amendments proposed lengthened the 
presidents term to four years, and extended the power of the president and 
of the congress by cutting down the powers of the states. Palacio urged the 
mimediate proc— lamation of the new constitution, so that his term might be 
lengthened, and, meeting with opposition, resorted to_ violent measures, 
which led to a rising against him, headed by the ex-presidents, Joaqmn 
Crespo and Kojas 


^ MThe fighting began early in April, and by the middle of Jmie Palacio 
was hemmed in at Caracas, and resigned m favour of Guillermo Tell Vil= 
legas, Domingo Monagas and Julio F. Sarra becoming actual leaders of the 
liberals. On October 5th the decisive battle of San 1 edro gave the victory to 
Crespo and the legalists. Caracas was occupied by the Crespists on October 
7th, and on the 10th Crespo was chosen provisional president by 
proclamation. His authority was recognised by the United States two weeks 
afterwards. On May 2nd, 1893, the constituent assembly «iet, drew up a 
new constitution, made Crespo provisional president, and gave “he “ont o 
of public property, such as lands or mines, to the antral government, 
althou’,!! th4y wem formeily controlled by the states. In October Crespo 
was regularly elected president, extending from February 20th, 1894, to 
February 20th, 1S08 


In 1895 the boundary question was brought to a crisis. _ A party of 
Venezuelan officers without authorisation arrested, at Yuran in Api’ih two 
British police officers, Barnes and Baker, who were released, however, as 
soon as the arrest was reported in Caracas. England claimed an indemnity in 
October, and proposed arbitration f 


and refused the offer, since each implied British possession of Yuian. On 
July 20th United States Secretary of State Olney vigorously Great Britain’s 
“indefinite but confessedly very large claim, urpd aibitia-Ln as a means of 


solution, and applied tffe Momoe Doctrine to the ca^ In reply, Lord 
Salisbury denied that the Monroe Doctrine had any relation to nio4dern 
politics and that it had ever been recognised by any governinent save that of 
the United States. He stated the arguments for the British pSm M the same 
time refusing to arbitrate, except as to the ownership of ffie terr^to^^^m To 
Salisbury’s two notes of 


November 26th President Cleveland replied by a message December 17th, 
“practically stating that any attempt on the part of tie British government to 
enforce its claims upon Vpiepela without reprt to arbitration would be 
considered as a casus belli by his government. The congress of the United 
States authorised the presidpt to appmt a com-iSoTto report the actual line 
between British Guiana and , Venezuela. Meanwhile in Venezuela itself 
Rojas Paul raised a revolution against Ciespo ebut met with little success, 
the people being unanimous m support of the 


government because of its foreign difficulties. . thp 


^ In 1896 the Venezuelan government created a comnnssion to piepare the 
case for an arbitrating tribunal. Lord Salisbury refund the terms suggested 
by the United States for the formation of such a tribunal, settlement of the 
claim for damages because of the arrest of Barnes, the 
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British colonial police officer. To this Venezuela acceded, stipulating that 
her territorial claims should not be surrendered thereby. On May 22nd 
Salisbury suggested a commission composed of two British subjects and 


two American citizens, who should consider the historical documents 
bearing on the bound- ary and make recommendations to Great Britain and 
Venezuela, by which they should be bound, except in cases where British or 
Venezuelan settlements had been made before January 1st, 1887. This 
iirogramme of partial arbitra- tion did not meet with Olney’s approval. 
Finally, on Novem|Der 12th, unre- stricted arbitration was agreed upon, 
with the understanding that in any instance fifty years of occupation should 
give title. Thereupon the American commission resigned without making a 
report, and the tribunal was appointed. 


The arbitration treaty was signed in Washington on February 2nd, 1897, and 
ratified by the Venezuelan congress on April 5th, and diplomatic relations, 
after ten years’ interval, were renewed between Venezuela and Great 
Britain. Crespo refused his official sanction to any candidate for the 
presidency, but practically gave the backing of the administration to the 
liberal candidate, Ignacio Andrade, who represented Venezuela in 
Washington, and who was almost unanimously elected. With Andrade’s 
accession to the presidency, the revolts which had begun in a desultory way 
the year before broke out with more violence. Crespo was mortally 
wounded in a battle with General Hernandez in Zamora, but Hernandez was 
taken prisoner and the revolution momentarily crushed on June 12th, 1898. 
In this year a regular steamship service between Italy and Venezuela was 
established, and Italian immigration began. 


The boundary dispute with England was finally settled in 1899. The Anglo- 
Venezuelan boundary tribunal on October 3rd delivered a unanimous 
award, granting to Great Britain almost exactly the territory irfcluded by the 
old Schomburgk line, much less than had been claimed by Great Britain for 
many years. 


PRESIDENCY OP CASTRO 


In the following February Ramon Guerra headed a revolution against 
Andrade, which did not grow to serious proportions, but opened the way for 
a rising led by General Cipriano Castro. He captured Valencia, September 
15th, 1900, shut Andrade up in Caracas, and, after negotiating for the 


peaceful surrender of the executive, entered the city on October 21st. Two 
days afterwards he became provisional president There were a few abortive 
revolutions, but in July Castro proclaimed a general amnesty. In August the 
Venezuelan federation was divided into fifteen states and one federal 
district. 


On October 29th, 1901, Castro was declared constitutional president for six 
years by a congress which drew up a new constitution. The Colombian 
government backed the opposition to Castro in Venezuela, and he in turn 
apparently aided the Colombian liberals in their plans to revolt, the border 
between the states being zealously watched by either army. In August the 
Venezuelan army openly clashed with the British occupants of Patos. In 
October a mob in Puerto Cabello maltreated the crew of a German man-of- 
war. Castro’s attitude was unyielding in all these matters as m the quarrel 
with Colombia, which he refused to arbitrate unless Colombia first paid 
damages for the invasion of Venezuelan territory. At the time of Castro’s 
election, which was no doubt largely due to the administration’s control of 
the machinery of elections, rebellion on the part of his nationalist opponents 
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broke out all over the country, but the regular army stood by Castro and was 
generally victorious. During this year Germany to facilitate forcible 
collection of her claims in Venezuela and to prevent Aineiican mteiference, 


officiallv recognised the Monroe Doctrine. _,, ^n 


In 1902 the revolution under Monagas still dragged on, but won small 
advantage until August, when the rebels captured Barcelona and 1 uerto 
Cabello. In the middle of October the tide again turned. Castro won the 
battle of La Victoria and put down the rising after an engagement .lastnig a 
week. General Matos escaped to Curagoa. Meanwhile foreign claims f 
damao-es during the civil wars of the last five years had become insistent. 
France’s claims were settled by a mixed commission. Germany s claims 
were for railroad loans and unpaid interest thereon, as well as for property 
damamd by revolution. The British claims were largely for damages to 
coasting veiels from Trinidad captured as smugglers by the Venezuelan 
government. The Venezuelan authorities made a counter claim against 
Great Britain for permitting the Ban Righ or Liberator & British vessel 
bought brSLubia! to go to sea at a time when Colombia and Venezuela ivme 
oractically at war. Germany and Great Britain united to foice _ thei claims 
by’ a “peaceful blockade” beginning on Decomber 10th. -1°/ 


toe blockade on the llth. On the 13th Castro offered through the United 
States government at W ashington to arbitrate the claims. Secretary Hay 
obirctefto the “peaceful blockade,” and the British ministry rephed by 
ndmittino-a state of war. Germany, Great Britam,_and Italy agreed to the 
proffered” plan of arbitration, but there was some difficulty in deciding 
who toould arffitrate. On December 31st, however. President Castro 
accepted as arbitrator the Hague tribunal. But the powers, having no 
guarantee that Venezuela would stand by the decision of the Hague tribunal, 
refused to” raise the blockade, which was rendered ineffective by the 
opening of the Silmibian frontor on January 16th. Immediately afterwards 
Germany shelled Fort San Carlos at the entrance of Lake Maracmbo. 
Geinianys action was also extreme as regards her demands for a 


thp rmisino-of thf’ blockade. February llth Germany got §$34U,UDU anti 
Great Britain and Italy $27,500 each, and W Irft 


was lifted. By the final agreement the amount of all claims was 
commissions-the arbitrator selected by the czar was only to decide vhetl e 
the blockading claimants were to get preferential treatment, and, if so, what 


In\Mav’to03\latos again unsuccessfully led the insurgents against toistro. 
The hisurl’ents co“ by General Antonio Ramos, were forced to sur~a 


render on/July 26th, and in September Castro announced that the countiy 
was at peace. “ 

NEW GRANADA OR COLOMBIA still more stormy 

Intinn in New Granada, which since September 20th, 1861, lias Deen cantu 


thl “United States of Colombia.” Here liberal, ”“^1 vlanll hranXiM” tions 
followed one another in quick succession and kept iffinterruDted turmoil 
The Bolivianos, i.e., the followers of Bo hvar, aHio had dSS | £ power in 
the last years, disputed the presidency 


Srtolatriots or hberSs. When, after a long struggle, the latter gained thl 
victoiV (1839), the former raised a revolt under General sequence of which 
the republic for two years was given up to all the tempests 
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of a passionate civil war, and Cartagena and other provinces broke loose. 
Not until the forties, during the presidencies of generals Herran and 
Mosquera, who were animated by a spirit of moderation, did more peaceful 
times ensue. The constitution was reformed, the ruined financial system 
brought into order, and institutions established for instruction, commerce, 
and the general prosperity and safety. 


After a few years, however (1853), the democrats rmder Jose Hilario Lopez 
and Jose Maria Obando gained the upper hand and enforced a decen= 
tralising constitution, according to which it was to be permitted to every 
province, with the assent of congress, to declare itself an independent state 
and to enter a confederation with the mother state. New Granada. This 
happened in the case of Panama and Aiitioquia. At the end of the fifties new 
revolts broke out, and Mosquera, a man of an old Spanish family, 
abandoned his hitherto moderate attitude, and, out of en\y and jealousy of 
the powerful president [Mariano Ospina, a lawyer with constitutional 
opinions, gathered democrats and radicals under his flag and led them to 
battle against the central govermnent in Bogota. The end of the civil war, 
which lasted several years, and during which Bogota was captured and 
burned and several of the most influential officials and citizens were 
executed, was a new constitution, m a federal sense, in consequence of 
which the republic of New Granada by a compact of union was 
reconstituted into the LMited States of Colombia.‘ 


During this confused period 5Iosquera had for eighteen months wielded a 
dictatorial power, which he resigned to the constitutional assembly at 
Bogota after having used it for terroristic measures against the 
conservatives and clericals. A few years later (1866) he was elected 
president of the confederated republic by the adherents of his party, and this 
election did not tend to cahn the political excitement. The Spanish- 
American people seem to lack the devotion to law and constitution and the 
power of subjecting the individual will to that of the whole, which are 
necessary in an organised state. The stmggle between the adherents of a 
loose confederation and the supporters of a unified republic continued or 
broke out anew after short pauses, and in the single states themselves the 
party struggles often led to conqdete anarchy. Especially in Panama the 
desire was manifested to become separated from Colombia and to form an 
independent republic.’ 


STRUGGLES BETWEEN CENTRALISTS AND DECENTRALISTS 


Mosquera’s doctrine upheld the right of the central government to inter- 
fere in suppressing revolutions in the separate states; he quarrelled with his 


congress in consequence, and in 1867 assumed dictatorial powers. He was 
overthrovm, however, and succeeded as president m 1868 by Gutierrez, 
during whose tenure of office insurrections in different parts of the country 
continued. 


In 1870 General Salgar became president, and during his administration 
J)ublic education was taken out of the hands of the clerg}/ and placed under 
state control. Revolutions occurred in the states of Boyaca aiul Panama. In 
1872 Manuel Murillo-Toro was elected president for a second term and 
devoted himself with some success to the reorganisation of the finances. 
Murillo was succeeded after two years by Santiago Perez, under whom took 
place the beginnings of the civil war which was to sweep over the whole 
country. In 1876 Aquileo Perra became president, and armed opposition 
broke out immediately. The clericals controlled the states of Antioquia 
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and ToUma, and fighting took place in Cauca. The government, however, 
succeeded in raising recruits enough to quell the revolts, and in 1878 the 
liberal president Trujillo was installed. The finances of the coimtry were in 
so bad a way that it was necessary to suspend the payment of interest 


on the foreign debt., ,°,,i 
In 1880 Rafael Nunez, nominally a liberal, became president, and set 


himself to better the financial conditions of the country. An attempt was 
made to settle the boundary dispute between Costa Rica and Colombia by 
European arbitration. In 1882 Francisco Laldua became president, but died 


before the end of the year. In the next year the question of the boimdary 
between Colombia and Venezuela was submitted to the arbitration of bpam, 


the decision being finally given in 1891. ui 


In 1884 Nunez again became president, but as he was abroad at tne time he 
entered office by proxy. Nunez had been supposed to favour the policy of 
the liberal party, but when it was discovered that he held centralist views he 
was opposed by the liberals, and in 1885 civil war broke out. A decisive 
battle was fought at Calamar in July, and the insurgents surrendered m 


Aurino-the disturbance the United States landed troops at Panama and Colon 
to protect traffic across the isthmus. A new constitution was ^lopted in 
August, 1886, according to which the states of the confederation became 
departments governed by persons appointed hy the president. The sover- 
eimty of the individual departments was denied, and the terni of the presi- 
dential office was extended to six years. To show this change m the system 
of government the name United States of Colombia was changed, to 
Republic of Colombia. Nunez became president under thf constitution in 
1886, and in 1892 he was reelected, but on account of his ill health 
Holguiip and after wards Caro, performed the actual duties of 
administration. Nunez died on Sentember 18th, 1894, and the vice- 
president, Caro, became president. In 1895 there was a successful rising in 
Boyaca, headed by the the revolt soon became general, but was put down 
without much difficulty In 1898 San Clemente, a strong conservative, was 
elected president, with Jose Manuel Marroquin as vice-president. The next 
year the liberals ir\H-tuted another revolt, which involved the whole 
country , ancl especially Pana a, where American marines were again 
landed to protect the railioad. I 1900 Marroquin became president and 
imprisoned San Clemente, who died in prison W year following the 
revolution received aid frorn Venezuela. Venezuelan troops attacked the 
forces of the conservative Colombian govern- ment; Colombian troops 
invaded Venezuela, ancl Presiclent ° rjf°Snized 


the Colombian insurgents as belligerents. In November, 1901, the United 
States again landed inarines to protect the railway in Panama °er Sv ber 
18th the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, abrogating the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and 


giving the United States right of control m tune of war of an isthmian Snaf 
waf signed, being ratified by the United on Decemte 


16th. In 1902 the revolutionary struggle centred m Panama. Uribe was 
unsuccessful in his attack on Bogota, but the insurgents captured Agua- 
duice and turned their attention to Panama and Colon, 


States naval officers forbade any fighting along the Ime of the use of the 
line was withdrawn from government troops. Peace was restored in the last 
month of the year, and a general amnesty was proclamied on Decem- ber 
10th. The next year, however, another revolution m Panarna succeeded in 
establishing the independence of that country, which was immediate y 
recogffised b/ the United States and by the other powers. Colombia 
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protested without avail against the landing of United States troops in Pan- 
ama. In December, 1903, General Reyes was elected president, and in 1905 
a convention extended the presidential term from four to ten years. 


PANAMA AND THE PANAMA CANAL 


In 1868 negotiations were opened with AVashington for the purpo.se of 
building a canal across the isthmus of Panama, and in January, 1869, a 
treaty between Colombia and the United States of North America was 
signed for the construction of the Darien or Panama ship canal, at the 
expense of the latter power; but the Colombian senate did not ratify the 


appeals for help to Athens and a second expedition is voted. Syracusans 
worsted in a sea battle. Syracusans capture an Athenian treasure fleet, and 
win a battle in the harbour of Syracuse. Arrival of the second Athenian 
expedition and its total defeat. The Athenians retreat by land. The rear 
guard is forced to surrender and the relics of the main body are captured 
after the defeat of the Asinarus. Tribute of the confederacy abolished and 
replaced by an import and export duty. 412. Third period of the 
Peloponnesian War, called the Decelean or Ionian War. The 
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allies of Athens take advantage of her misfortunes to revolt. Sparta makes a 
treaty with Persia. Athens wins several naval successes. 411. ” Revolution 
of the Four Hundred.” The fleet and army at Samos place themselves under 
the leadership of Alcibiades. Spartans defeat the Athenian fleet at Eretria. 
Fall of the Four Hundred and partial restoration of Athenian democracy. 
Battle of Cynossema won by the Athenians. Alcibiades defeats the 
Peloponnesians at Abydos. 410. Battle of Cyzicus won by Alcibiades. 
Complete restoration of Athenian democracy. 408. Alcibiades conquers 
Byzantium. 407. Cyrus, viceroy of Sardis, furnishes the Spartan Lysander 
with money to raise the pay of the Spartan navy. Lysander begins to set up 
the oligarchical government of the decarchies in the cities conquered by 
him. Battle of Notium. Athenians defeated. Alcibiades’ downfall. 406. 
Battle of Arginusse. Peloponnesians defeated by the Athenians. The 
victorious generals are blamed for not rescuing their wounded, and are 
illegally condemned and executed. The Spartans make overtures for peace, 
which are rejected. 405. Battle of \gospotami. Most of the Athenian ships 
are taken and all the prisoners are put to death. The Athenian em-pire 
passes to Sparta. Lysander subdues the Hellespont and Thrace, and lays 
siege to Athens. 404. Surrender of Athens. 


treaty, its object being, says a contemporary document, to “get as much 
money from the United States as could be.” 


In 1870 the Colombian congress amended the Darien Canal Bill and 
adopted it ; but these amendments, together with the ill success of the sur- 
veying expedition sent out by the United States, made the scheme seem no 
longer practical. 


On March 23rd, 1878, the Colombian government approved a contract with 
Bonaparte Wyse, of the Civil International Interoceanic Canal Society, 
which had been founded in France, to whom it granted the ” exclusive 
privi- lege for the excavating of a canal between the two oceans,” the 
privilege to last for ninety-nine years, and the canal to be finished within 
twelve years after the organisation of the company. The terminal ports and 
the waters of the canal were declared neutral. The next year Ferdinand de 
Lesseps took the matter up, and an international congress was convened at 
Paris for the purpose of considering the plan of a canal. After the 
adjournment of this congress the Panama Canal Company was organised 
with De Lesseps as president, and purchased the AVyse concession for the 
price of 10,000,000 francs. AVork upon the canal was begun in 1884 and 
was continued until 1899, being managed with a degree of corruption which 
has become notorious. In 1889 the company became bankrupt, was declared 
in liquidation, anti was put into the hands of a liquidator. 


As the time limit set for the completion of the canal by the AAVse 
concession had nearly expired, the concession to the French Isthmian Canal 
Company was renewed in December, 1890, by Nunez. The time limit for its 
completion was extended ten years, on the condition that work be resumed 
before March 1st, 1893, by a new company, paying 10,000,000 francs in 
gold and 5,000,000 in shares. In 1893 a new concession was made to the 
liquidator of the canal company, extending for one year the date of the 
formation of the new com- pany. AVork on the canal began again in the 
Culebra section on October 1st, and on the 21st a new company was 
incorporated in Paris. The canal company devoted its energies to improving 
the harbour at Colon, as well as to working on the Culebra cut. 


In the mean time the United States had begun to take an interest in the 
canal, a route through Nicaragua being considered as well as the Panama 


route. In 1884 a treaty was negotiated with Nicaragua for the building of a 
canal at the expense of the United States, but was not ratified by the senate. 
In 1886 the Nicaragua Canal Association was formed in New York city by 
private citizens for the purpose of obtaining the necessary concessions and 
for building the canal. Concessions were obtained from Nicaragua and from 
Costa Rica, and in 1889 the company was organised after an act of congress 
authorising the incorporation of the association. AA/ork upon 
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the canal was begun in the same year and was continued until 1893, when 
Lie company went into bankruptcy. In 1899 congress appointed a 
commission to examine all possible routes for a canal, and this commission 
reported that the canal across Panama could be constructed with less 
expense than the Nicaragua canal if the French company could be bought 
out for a reasonable sum. It was found that the French company was willing 
to sell its assets at $40,000,000, the value placed upon them by the 
commission, and in 1902 the United States senate passed the Spooner Act, 
providing for the construc- tion of the Panama canal, or if this should be 
impossible (since the French company might prove to have no title, or the 
Colombian government might refuse its approval) that the Nicaragua canal 
be built. On October 25th the attorney-general of the United States gave his 
opinion that the new Panama Canal Company had title, and could legally 
transfer its title to the strip and to the canal as partially constructed. But 
negotiations with Senor Concha, the Colombian minister to the United 
States, were required, for the Salgar-AVyse concession of 1878 expressly 
forbade the concessionnaires to transfer their rights to any foreign nation or 
government. These _ negotia— tions were unsuccessful, and on November 
25th Concha practically informed Secretary Hay that Colombia refused the 
offer of $10,000,000 down and $100,000 (or $125,000) a year. The 
Colombian opposition seemed plainly a mere matter of price, and Seilor 
Concha was recalled by his government, which apparently took the attitude 
that his delay had been for his personal ends. 


lire Hay-Herran Treaty, signed on January 22nd, 1903, wnth Herran, the 
Colombian charge d’ affaires in Washington, in accordance with which the 
Panama concession was sold by the Colombian Republic for $10,000,000 
down and $250,000 annually, was definitely rejected by the Colombian 
senate on August 12th, and on September 12th the time for ratification 
expired. At tins point matters were taken out of the hands of Colombia, mid 
on November 3rd there was an insurrection on the isthmus which 
immechately and peace- ably gained control of the department and 
proclaimed the independence of Panama. The United States recognised the 
provisional government as the de facto government and landed marines to 
protect the trans-isthniian com- merce, thus making it impossible for the 
Colombian troops to strike a blow at the insurgents in Panama. Marroquin 
strongly protested against the action of the United States, wliich he 
interpreted as_ connivance m the plot against the Colombian central 
government and as a direct infringement of the treaty of 1846 and he urged 
the Latin-American republics to make common cause with him in a war on 
the United States of North America. In the last week of November 
Marroquin sent General Rafael Reyes to AVashington to appeal for 
Colombia’s ownership of Panama, or for the release of such ownership on 
receipt of a compensation from the United States. He was well received, but 
was given clearly to understand that the Fhiited States was deterinined to 
abide by what had been done ; and, the independence of Panama havhig 
beep recognized by the principal powers, it would be impossible to open 
negoti ations with Colombia conceming the suppression of that republic. 


In the mean time negotiations had been concluded between Panama and the 
United States for the builcUng of the canal, and on November 18th the 
Isthmian Canal Treaty was signed at AVashington, according to which the 
United States was to give to Panama $10,000,000, and to the French Canal 
Company $40,000,000. This treaty was ratified by the senate in February, 
1904, and the president almost immediately appointed a commission to 
Dush the work. 


GOO 


THE niSTOIY OF SPANISH AMEPHCA 


[1845-1874 A.D.] 


PERU 


Of all the republics of southern and central America, Peru was the only one 
which had not been able to obtain the recognition of its independence from 
Spain. After the Spaniards had given up their last position — Callao-after 
their defeat at Ayacucho, and had evacuated the country, the history of Peru 
for twenty years offered a dismal picture of revolutions and civil wars 
which hindered the development of the country, undermined prosperity, and 
brought no benefits in recompense. Selfish and ambitious party leaders 
fought for the supremacy, being led by personal and selfish motives with no 
higher aims. Not till the forties w’as a better period ushered in by the 
presidency of Ramon Castilla, who exerted himself to establish an 
organised government (1845). At the expiration of his term of office the 
highest state authority went over to the legally elected successor for the first 
time in the history of the republic. This successor was Don Jose Rufino 
Echenique, who, more of a general than a statesman, brought the republic 
into warlike entanglements with Ecuador, and fought successfully with the 
confederated states for the possession of the Lobos Islands, which were rich 
in guano. _ But l^efore his term of office was completed, in consequence of 
the diminishing of the rate of interest on the national debt, a revolt broke 
out, which, coincid- ing with a war with Bolivia, soon endangered the 
position of the government. Castilla, the leader of the insurgents, conquered 
Lima, gained the presidency, and caused a revision of the constitution 
which finally led to a new state law./ 


In 1860 Miguel San Roman became president, but upon his death was 
succeeded by Pezet, the vice-president. In 1864 the Spanish fleet seized the 
Chincha Islands as surety for Spanish claims against Peru for the murder of 
some Basque workmen. In this year Great Britain’s claim on Peru for the 
imprisonment of Captain T. Melville White was referred to the senate of 


Hamburg, but was disallowed. Pezet, after much delay, made an arrange- 
ment with the Spanish fleet on January 27th, 1865, by which a part of the 
claim was recognised. This arrangement was regarded as dishonourable; an 
opposition was begun, with Colonel Mariano Ignacio Prado at its head, and 
Pezet, rather than plunge the country in civil wap, left for England. Prado 
declared war on Spain, allied himself with Chili, and in May, 1866, the 
Spanish fleet was forced to retire. Prado’s position, however, as chief 
magistrate was unconstitutional, and he was obliged to give way to 
Canseco, second vice-president and legal successor of Pezet. In 1868, Balta, 
who had headed an insurrection in the north the year before, was made 
president. With Balta’s administration began a period of peace and of 
reckless loans for public works, especially for railroads and forts. In 1871 
there were two unsuccessful revolts against Balta’s rule, and on July 26th, 
1872, Balta was assassinated by the agents of Gutierrez, whom the 
president blocked in a projected coup d’etat and who was immediately 
killed by the people. The constitutional government continued, and Manuel 
Pardo was regularly elected president on August 2nd. Pardo at once 
attempted to meet the tremendous [obligations created by Balta’s internal 
policy. In this year the czar of Russia was re~ quested to pass on Peru’s 
claims against Japan for the seizure of the Maria Luz. In February, 1878, 
Bolivia and Peru united to prevent Chili from seizing the valuable nitrate 
de})osits, and in 1874 a treaty with China was signed regulating coolie 
immigration. 
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In 1875 the fall in the price of guano, due to artificial manures, cut into the 
government resources; but the state bought up the nitrate deposits and thus 
formed a monopoly. In this year the Maria Luz case was decided in favour 
of Japan. In 1876 General Prado was elected president. In 1879 Chili seized 
all Bohvian ports and made war on Peru when Peru offered to meiate. The 
quarrel was fixed on Peru. During the last of May and the first of June the 
Peruvian navy made some opposition, though against great odds, and on 
October 8th the Huascar, the only seaworthy ship in the Peruvian navy, was 


disabled by the two superior Cliilian ironclads. The Chifian army landed at 
Pisagua on November 2nd, and won the battle of San Francisco on the 18th. 
One month later, President Prado left the country, of which Pierola, as the 
result of a revolution, assumed control as supreme chief on December 23rd. 
The blockade was kept up and the province containing the coveted nitrate 
soon seized. 


POLITICAL HISTORY SINCE 1880 


The victory of the Chilians over the combined forces of Peru and Bolivia at 
Tacna on June 7th, 1880, marked the close of the second stage of the war 
which had broken out in April of 1879. In November, 1880, the Chilians 
began to make preparations for the landing of an army to attack the 
Peruvian capital. The Peruvians meanwhile had not been idle. After the 
crushing defeat at Arica every effort was made to put Lima in an effectual 
state of defence. Under the direction of Senor Nicolas de Pierola, who had 
assumed dictatorial powers after the departure of General Prado to Europe, 
all the remaining strength of Peru was organised for resistance. The military 
com- mand was confided to General Andres Caceres. The Peruvian army at 
this juncture numbered twenty-six thousand men of the fine and eighteen 
thousand in the reserves. The defensive measures inspired great confidence, 
both Senor Pierola and General Caceres considering the position of Lima 
practically impregnable. At daybreak on January 13th, 1881, the Chilian 
attack began, and the action soon became general _ throughout the_ whole 
length of the Peruvian first line of defence. The Chilian troops carriea the 
trenches at the point of the bayonet after repeated charges, and at midday 
the defenders were forced to fall back upon the second fine of fortifications. 
In this engagement, known as the battle of Chorrillos, the Chifian loss was 
eight hundred killed and twenty-five hmidred wounded ; the Peruvian, five 
thousand killed, four thousand wounded, and two thousand prisoners. On 
the following day an attempt was made _ by the diplomatic representatives 
of foreign governments in Lima to negotiate peace, but it proved abortive. 
On January 15th, at two in the afternoon, the final struggle of the war, kn^ 
as the battle of Miraflores, commenced, and continued for some four hours. 
1 he Chilians were again victorious, and carried the second line of defence, 


this success placing Lima completely at their mercy. At the battle of 
Miraflores the Chilian losses were five himdred killed and sixteen hundred 
and twenty-five wounded ; the Peruvian, three thousand, including killed 
and wounded. On January 17th a division of four thousand Chilian troops 
under command of General Saavedra entered Lima under instructions from 
the Chilian commander-in-chief to occupy the city and restore order within 
the municipal limits. 


Desultory fighting was now maintained by the remnants of the Peruvian 
army in the interior, under direction of General Caceres, against Chifian 
authority. The Chifian occupation of Lima and the Peruvian seaboard 
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continued uninterruptedly until 1SS3. In that year Admiral L}tic1i, who had 
replaced General Baquedano in command of the Chihan forces after the 
takuig of Lima, sent an expedition against the Permuans mider General 
Caceres, and defeated the latter m the month of August. The Cluhan 
author- ities now began preparations for the evacuation of Lima, and to 
measure to be effected a Peruvian administration was organised with the 
sunoort of the Cliihans. General Iglesias was noimnated to the office of 
prSdent of the repubhc, and in October, 1883, a treaty of peace, knovm as 
the Treaty of Ancon, between Peru and Ciiih was signed. The army of oc~ 
cupation was vdthdravm from Lima on October 22ncl, 1883, but a strong 
Cluhan force was maintained at Chorrillos mitil July, 1884, when the terms 
of the treaty were finally approved. The principal conditions imposed by 
Chili were the absolute cession by Peru of the province ^ Tarapacd and the 
occupation for a period of ten years of the territories of Tacna and Arica, the 
ovmership of these districts to be decided by a popular vote of the inhab- 
itants of Tacna and Arica at the expiration of the period named. A further 
condition was enacted that an indenmity of 10,000,000 soles was to be pad 
by the comitry finallv remaining in possession— a sum equal tp about £ 


|, OUO,UUU to-day. The Permhans in the interior refused to recognise the 
vahdity of the nomination of President Iglesias, and at once began active 
operations to overthrow his authority on the final departure of the Chihan 
troops. A series of skirmishes now took place between the men in the 
country mider Caceres and the supporters of the administration in Lima. 
Affairs continued ill this unscttlsd state until the middle of 1885, Caceres 
mean\hile steamly g-ainino* many adherents to his side of the quarrel. In 
the latter part of 1885 President Iglesias found his position, after some 
severe fightmg m Luna, impossible, and he abdicated liis office, leaGng the 
field clear lor Caceres and his friends to assmne the administration of pubhc 
affairs. In the following year (1886), General Caceres was elected president 
of the republic for the usual term of four years. The task assimied by the 
new president was no sinecure. The disasters suffered in the war with Chili 
had thrown the coun- try into absolute confusion from a political and 
administrative pomt of view. Gradually, however, order in the official 
departments was restored, and peace- ful conditions were reconstituted 
throughout the republic. 


The four years of office for wliich General Caceres was elected passetl in 
rmeventful fashion, and in 1890 Senor Morales Bermudez was nominated 
to the presidency, vdth Senor Solar and Senor Borgono as first and second 
Adce-presidents. Matters continued without alteration from the normal 
course until 1894, and in that year President Bermudez died suddenly a few 
months before the expiration of the period for which he had been chosen as 
president. General Caceres, who was the power behind the scenes, brought 
influence to bear to seemn the nomination of Vice-President Borgono to act 
as chief of the executive for the miexpired portion of the term of the late 
president Bermudez. Armed resistance to the authority of President 
Borgono was immediately organised in the south of Peru. In the month of 
August, 1894, General Caceres was again elected to fill the office of 
president, but the revolu- tionary movement set afoot against President 
Borgono was continued against his successor, and rapidly gained ground. 
President Caceres adopted energetic measures to suppress the outbreak; his 
efforts, however, proved unavailmg, the close of 1894 finding the comitry 
districts in the power of the rebels and the authority of the legal government 
confined to Lima and other prin- cipal cities held by strong garrisons. A 


concentration of the revolutionary forces was now made upon the city of 
Lima, and early in |\larch, 1895, the 
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insurgGnts GncampGd near the outskirts of the town. On March 17th, 18th, 
and 19th severe fighting took place, ending m the defeat of the troops under 
General Caceres. A suspension of hostihties was then brought about by the 
efforts of the British consul, Mr. St. John. The loss on both sides to the 
struggle during these two days was twenty-eight hundred between killed 
and wounded. President Caceres, finding his cause was lost, left the 
coimtry, a provisional government mider Senor Candamo assuming the 
direction of public affairs. On September 8th, 1895, Senor Pierola was 
declared to be duly elected as president of the republic for the following 
four years. The Peruvians were now heartily tired of revolutionary 
disturbances, and the administration of President Pierola promised to be 
peaceful and advantageous to the country. In 1896 a reform of the electoral 
law was sanctioned. Revolu- tionary troubles again disturbed the country in 
1899, when the presidency of Senor Pierola was drawing to a close. In 
consequence of dissensions amongst the members of the election committee 
constituted by the Act of 1896, the president ordered the suppression of this 
body. In September, 1899, President Pierola vacated the presidency in 
favour of Senor Romana, who had been elected to the office as a popular 
candidate and without the exercise of any undue official influence, c 
Romana was succeeded jn 1903 by Manuel Candamo, and after the latter/s 
death in 1904 Dr. Serapio Caldero held the office temporarily until in a 
special election Dr. Jose was chosen.® 


The principal political problem before the government of Peru at the 
opening of the twentieth century was the question with Chili of the owner- 
ship of the territories of Tacna and Arica. The period of ten years originally 
agreed upon for the Chilian occupation of these provinces expired in 1894. 
At that date the peace of Peru was so seriously disturbed by internal 
troubles that the government was quite unable to take active steps to bring 


about any solution of the matter. Since 1894 negotiations between the two 
govern- ments have been attempted from time to time, but without any 
satisfactory results. The question hinges to a great extent on the 
qualification necessary for the inhabitants to vote, in the event of a 
plebiscite being called to decide whether Chilian ownership be finally 
established or the provinces revert to Peruvian sovereignty. It is not so 
much the value of Tacna and Arica that makes the present difficulties m the 
way of a settlement, as it is that the national pride of the Peruvians ill 
brooks the idea of permanently losing all claim to this section of country. _ 
The money, about £1,000,000, could probably be obtained to indemnify 
Chili, if occasion for it arose. 


The question of the delimitation of the frontier between Peru and the 
neighbouring repubhes of Ecuador, Colombia, and Brazil has also cropped 
up at intervals. A treaty was signed vdth Brazil as far back as 1876 by 
which certain physical features were accepted by both countries as the basis 
for the boundary, but nothing has been accomplished towards definitely 
survey— ing the proposed line of limits. In a treaty signed by the three 
interested states in 1895 a compromise was effected by which Colombia 
withdrew a part of the claim advanced, and it was agreed that any further 
differences arising out of this frontier question should be submitted to the 
arbitration of the Spanish crown. c 


CHILI 
Chili the long coast land stretching between the Andes and the Pacific, had 


the’ advantage of a more stable political organisation than the other South 
American republics. However, even Chili was not free from civil 
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SPARTAN SUPREMACY AND PERSIAN INFLUENCE 


Return to Athens of exiles of the oligarchical party. Athens under the Thirty. 
Thrasybulus and other exiles gain Phyle. Theramenes opposes the violent 
rule of the Thirty and is put to death. 403. Battle of Munychia. Thrasybulus 
defeats the army of the Thirty. Death of Critias. The Thirty are deposed and 
replaced by the Ten. The Spartans under Lysander come to the aid of the 
Ten, but the intervention of the Spartan king, Pausanias, brings about the 
restoration of the Attic democracy. 401. Cyrus’ campaign and the battle of 
Cunaxa. Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks under Xenophon. 400. Spartan 
invasion of the Persian dominions. 399. Spartans under Dercyllidas occupy 
the Troad. Elis conquered and dismembered by the Spartans. Socrates put to 
death for denying the Athenian gods. 398. Agesiiaus becomes king of 
Sparta. 397. Cinadon’s conspiracy. 396. Agesiiaus invades Phrygia. 395. 
Agesiiaus wins the victory of Sardis. Revolt of Rhodes. The Spartans 
invade Boeotia and are repelled with the assistance of the Athenians. 
Thebes, Athens, Argos, and Corinth allied against Sparta. 394. Agesiiaus 
returns from Asia Minor. Battle of Nemea won by the Spartans. Battle of 
Cnidus. The Persian fleet under Conon destroys the Spartan fleet. Agesiiaus 
wins the battle of Coronea and retreats from Boeotia. 393. Pharnabazus 
destroys the Spartan dominion in the eastern “gean, and supplies Conon 
with funds to restore the long walls of Athens. Beginning of the ” 
Corinthian War.” 392. Federation of Corinth and Argos. Fighting between 
the Spartans and the allies on the Isthmus of Corinth. Both sides send 
embassies to the Persians. 391. The Spartans begin fresh wars in Asia. 389. 
Successes of Thrasybulus in the northern “gean. 388. Spartans dispute the 
supremacy of Athens on the Hellespont and are defeated at Cremaste. 387. 
Peace of Antalcidas between Persia and Sparta. Athens is compelled to 
accede. 386. Dissolution of the union of Corinth and Argos. Sparta compels 
the Mantineans to break down their city walls and separate into small 
villages. 384-382. The city of Olynthus, having united the Chalcidian towns 
under her hegemony 
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disturbancGS. From tli© tiniG (181 <’) when General San Martin with 
emigrant Chilians and auxiliary troops from La Plata, starting from 
Mendoza, crossed the pass of Uspallata over the Andes, and, a year 
afterwards, conquered the Spaniards surprised liy this bold march, in a 
desiierate fight at Chacabuco on the Mayo river, until the year 1826, wdien 
General Freire conquered the island of Chiloe, the last standpoint of the 
Spanish government. Chili also 


was torn by party struggles.?>_ Aveii-ii.ui-i 
On May 2nd, 1826, after a series of political broils and constitutional 


changes, Freire resigned from the presidency. _ Pinto succeeded hiny on the 
8th. ‘’ At the end of the year there were complications with Great Britain. 


The congress of 1828 drew up a liberal constitution. Revolts, especially of 
the conservative party, followed. Pinto resigned in July of the following 
year, was reelected, and again resigned on November _2nd. A revolution 
headed by General Prieto opposed the government of Vicuna and occupied 
Santiago in December. By this time the conservatives controlled Santiago, 
and by 1830 all Chili. Prieto became president in 1831. In 1832 General 
Bulnes suppressed the Pincheiras, and the same year the silver deposits of 
Copiapo and Chaharcillo were discovered. The year following Portales, a 
conservative, became governor of Valparaiso. The next three years lyere 
occupied with a war which Chili waged successfully against the Peruvian- 
Bolivian confederacy. On June 6th, 1837, Portales was shot. In 1841 a 
steamship line between Valparaiso and Callao began running and a foreign 
commerce w^as built up. Prieto’s second five-year term ended, and he w^as 
suc— ceeded September 18th, 1841, by Bulnes, who proclaimed a political 
amnesty, but showed himself in general a conservative (Pelucon). In 1842 
Valparaiso was made a province. The colony of Punta Arenas was 
established on the straits of Magellan in 1843, and the University of Chili 
foimded in Santiago Atacama also became a province in this year. The year 
following (1844) Spain recognized by a treaty the independence of the 
republic. 


The discovery of gold in California in 1849 made a great Pacific niarket for 
Chilian wheat. In 1851 Manuel Montt succeeded Bulnes as president. In 
1858 the liberals and anti-administration conservatives united. Martial law 
was proclaimed in the middle of December. In September, 1859, the 
principal liberal leaders were banished. _ .i, 


In 1861 Perez succeeded Montt as president, at a time of hnancial depres— 
sion due to the failure of Chihan breadstuffs to compete wdth those of Cali- 
fornia and Australia. Perez’s policy was to unite the conservatives and the 
moderate liberals, with the result that the Montt-Vanstas and the radicals 
also united. The year following the Araucanian Indians set up an empiie, 
led by a Frenchman, who was speedily captured by the Chilian authorities. 
In 1865 the liberals succeeded in passing a law permitting the_ exercise of 
religions other than the Roman Catholic. Spain demanded satisfaction from 
Chili and blockaded the Chilian ports. Peru and Chili formed in 1866 an 
alliance against Spain. After numerous _ engagements and destruction of 
property, the Spanish fleet withdrew, leaving the demands of Spain unsatis-— 
fied. Soon after this Perez was reelected, defeating the Pelucon candidate, 
Bulnes. The policy of colonising the Araucanian frontier was carried on. 
Bolivia granted Chili the territory in dispute between them as far as the 24th 
parallel, with half the customs between the 23rd and 24th parallels. 


The discovery of the Caracoles silver mines in 1870 opened up the ques~ 
tion of the Bolivian boundary. In 1871 the conservative candidate, 
Errazuriz, was elected. In this year also the constitution was revised, the 
most impor- tant change being the prohibition of the reelection of the 
president. In 1872 
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Raniirez tliscoverecl guano at the straits of Magellan, and so raised the 
ques~ tion of the Argentine boundary. In 1873 Bolivia and Peru made a 
secret treaty guaranteeing mutual protection against the attacks of Chih, and 
in 1874 Chili and Bolivia agreed that Chih’s claim to half duty from 


Bohvian ports should be exchanged for twenty-five years’ freedom from 
taxation for all Chilian industries in BolBna. The following year Peru 
roused Chilian hostihty by an attempt to monopohse the Tarapaca nitrate 
beds in winch Chilian capital was interested. 


In 1876 Anibal Pinto was elected president. Two years later the Bohvian 
government refused to be bound by the terms of the treaty of 1874 unless 
Chili paid a tax of ten cents a quintal on all nitrates. On March 1st, 1879, 
war was declared by Bolivia. Peru’s offer to mediate was refused by Chili, 
which declared war against Peru. This war terminated in 1884 with a treaty 
favourable to Peru. 


In 1886 Jose Manuel Balmaceda was elected president. He gradually lost 
the support of all parties save the office-holders, and on January 7th, 1891, 
civil war broke out, the navy and the congress opposmg the army and the 
president. After a decisive victory of the revolutionary pa,rty, Balmaceda 
took refuge with the Argentine consul, and committed suicide on the last 
day of his term. Jorge Montt, head of the revolutionary junta, became 
president, and a general amnesty was declared December 25th. On October 
16th, 1891, a sailor of the United States navy was killed by a mob in Val- 
paraiso. The United States pressed on Chili the necessity of reparation, and 
in 1892 the Chilian government rephed satisfactorily. In 1893 _a_ Chilian 
Claims Commission was constituted to settle all claims between Chilian 
and American citizens. The newly elected congress decreed the resumption 
of specie payments on January 1st, 1896. The municipahties received Horn 
congress full self-governing powers. The gold standard was established 
February 11th, 1895. In 1896 Errazuriz, the government candidate, was 
elected president. A period of financial depression set in, due to the con- 
version of the paper money and to the cessation of shipmxcnts of nitrates. 
During 1898 financial conditions grew worse, partly_ because of 
threatening war with Argentina over the boundary. The president put the 
currency again on an inconvertible paper basis. Finally Chili decided to 
observe the Argentine agreement of 1896, and Argentina agreed. The 
question of the ownership of Puna of Atacama was settled in 1899 by the 
arbitration of the United States minister to Buenos Ayres, who gave one 
fourth of the disputed* territory to Chili. Errazuriz quarrelled ivith 
congress over liis cabinet (the last of thirty during his administration) and 


resigned in May, 1901. Riesco was elected president. In November the 
conversion of the paper currency, which was to have begun January 1st, 
1902, was postponed to October, 1903. The Chilian lower house refused its 
assent to the Billingshurst-Latorre pro~ tocol as to the method of the 
plebiscite on the Tacna-Arica provinces. _ A new boundary dispute arose 
with Argentina as to the possession of Ultima Esperanza. Chih refused to be 
a member of the Pan-American congress unless the plan for compulsory 
arbitration between all American governments should be understood as 
referring only to the future. In 1902 Colombia and Ecuador joined Chili in 
objection to the Pan-American scheme of retro- active compulsory 
arbitration, and a treaty was signed between Chili and Colombia. A severe 
cabinet crisis followed the draft on the conversion reserve to pay for new 
warships. In January, 1903, congress voted to con~ sider the tenders to 
build the trans-Andean railway. Strikes took place in xMay, necessitating 
the proclamation of martial law. Grave ministerial 
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difficulties ensued. In 1904 Bolivia, gave up to Chili her claims to the 
Pacific littoral: in return Chili agreed to assume certain war claims and to 
build a railroacl from Tacna to La Paz./t 


BOLIVIA 


After the rich and fruitful land between the river Beni to the western coast 
region of Atacama, with the rich gold mines of Potosi, had been led to 
inde- pendence by Bolivar and by General Sucre and had adopted a 
republican representative constitution, the same sort of events took place as 


in the other repubhes— party strifes between conservatives and liberals, 
revolts and civil wars, changes of the constitution to suit the victorious 
party and its leaders. Not until Santa Cruz became president _ (1831) and 
effected an adjustment of party disputes by a new civil code did better days 
ensue, during which the land entered upon a period of prosperous 
development. Santa Cruz acted as pacificator in Peru, wliich was torn by 
internal struggles, and brought about a union between the related states in 
which he as protector was to stand at the head of the central power. This 
arrangement, however, only sowed seeds for new ciffil wars. The 
confederation had bitter opponents in both Peru and Boliffia. In Peru, 
General Gamarra raised the standard of revolt against the protector, and, 
supported by the envious Chilians, defeated him at Yungay; in Bolivia, 
General Velasco found so many followers that Santa Cruz found it 
adffisable to leave the republic. Not until the Peruvians under Gamarra had 
taken advantage of the confusion of their neighbouring state to seize the 
rich chstrict La Paz, on Lake Titicaca, did the Boliffians unite and elect 
General BaUiffian president. After a victorious engagement on the Pampa 
of Ingaffi, near Viacha, in wliich Gamarra was killed, Balliffian crossed the 
bomidary and compelled a treaty of peace and the establish- ment of the 
former status (1841).?> , 


This ffictory defhiitely assured the independence of Bolivia, but a period of 
dismiion and anarchv followed, the details of which are tiresome and con~ 
fusing. As Mr. Dawson d says ; “ A recital of the literally countless arnied 
risings, and of the various individuals who exercised or claimed to exercise 
supreme power, would throw little light on the progress of the country. He 
points out that the government was always poor, having few resources of 
commerce or industry upon which to depend. Peru possessed the seaports, 
and thus had commercial control, while Chili was a dominating military 
power. Either one of these neighbours could bring on a revolution at will, 
by lending its aid to ambitious factions- — and such opposing factions were 
always to be found amidst the turbulent creole military classes. Hence the 
utter instabilitv of the government at this period. Finally, in 1848, Belzu 
attained to the presidency and managed to maintain himself in power for 
seven years, at the end of which he was succeeded by his son-in-law 
Cordova. ,,,°i° 


During the next fifteen years the presidency changed hands eight times, and 
no less than four new constitutions were promulgated. In 1876 General 
Daza usurped the highest power, and m 1879 led the country into a war with 
Chili which involved a war between Chili and Peru. Daza was deposed after 
the first defeat, and the troops elected Colonel Camacho to lead them in his 
stead. The war lasted until 1883, when Chili, completely victorious, 
concluded a treaty of peace with Bolivia, taking from that country the terri- 
tory which had been in dispute. In 1886 a boundary treaty between Bolivia 
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and Peru was drafted, by which, among other provisions, Bolivia’s wai debt 
was remitted, and an attempt made to induce Chih to allow Peru to cede to 
Bolivia the provinces of Tacna and Arica. In 1887 a treaty was concluded 
with Paraguay, settling the international boundary and arranging for 
Bohvian trade by the Paraguay river. « 


On May 18th, 1895, a treaty was signed at Santiago between Chili and 
Bolivia, “with a view to strengthening the bonds of friendship which unite 
the two countries,” and “ in accord with the higher necessity that the future 
development and commercial prosperity of Bolivia require her free access 
to the sea.” By this treaty Chili declared that if, in consequence of the 
plebiscite (to take place under the Treaty of ikncon with Peru), or by virtue 
of direct arrangement, she should “acquire dominion and permanent sover-= 
eignty over the territories of Tacna and Arica, she undertakes to transfer 
them to Bolivia in the same form and to the saine extent as she may acquire 
them”; the republic of Bolhda paying as an indemnity for that transfer 
85,000,000 silver. If this cession should be effected. Chili should advance 
her oim frontier north of Camerones to A’ itor, from the sea up“ to the 
frontier which actually separates that district from Bolivia. Chili also 


pledged herself to use her utmost endeavour, either separately or jointly 
with Bolivia, to obtain possession of Tacna and Arica. If she failed, she 
bound herself to cede to Bolivia the roadstead (caleta) of Vitor or another 
analogous one, and $5,000,000 silver. Supplementary protocols to this 
treaty stipulated that the port to be ceded must “ fully satisfy the present and 
future require ments” of the commerce of Bolhda. 


On May 23rd, 1895, further treaties of peace and commerce were signed 
with Chili, but the provisions with regard to the cession of a seaport to 
Bolivia still remain unfulfilled. During those ten years of recovery on the 
part of Bolivia from the effects of the war the presidency was held by 
Doctor Pacheco, who succeeded Campero, and held office for the full term ; 
by Doctor Aniceto Arce, who held it until 1892 ; and by Doctor Mariano 
Baptista, his successor. In 1896 Doctor Severo Alonso became president, 
and during his tenure of office diplomatic relations were resumed with 
Great Britain, Senor Aramayo being sent to London as minister 
plenipotentiary’ in July, 1897. As an outcome of his mission an extradition 
treaty was concluded wdth Great Britain 


in klarch, 1898. . 


In December an attempt was made to pass a law creating Lucre the per- 
petual capital of the republic. Until this time Sucre had taken its turn with 
La Paz, Cochabamba, and Oruro. La Paz rose in open revolt. _ On January 
17th of the following year a battle was fought some forty miles from La Paz 
between the insurgents and the government forces, in which the latter were 
defeated with the loss of a colonel and forty-three men. Colonel Pando, the 
insurgent leader, having gained a strong following, marched upon Oruro, 
and entered that tovm on April 11th, 1899, after completely defeatmg the 
government troops. Doctor Severo Alonso took refuge in Chilian territory , 
and on October 26th Colonel Pando was elected constitutional president 
and 


formed a government. _ ir -.t. 


Peace and prosperity for Bolivia, as well as for the^ two republics with 
whose fortunes her ovm are so closely allied, depend mainly on the 
question of her seaboard, in which Chili and Peru are also concerned, 


bemg/defmitely settled, and, with it, the question of boundary. In October, 
1901, Tacna and Arica had not yet been invited to declare by plebiscite their 
willm/ess to become Chilian”territor}/ Chili still waited the final 
settlement of her frontier with Peru, and Bolivia was still without her 
seaport. The feeling of sus- 
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pense, engendered by the uncertainty of the situation, had led to some show 
of impatience on the part of Chili, who seemed disposed to press for the 
legiti-misation of her position on what was formerly Boli\dan territory 
before the way had been cleared towards providing Bolivia with a 
compensating ^ access to the sea.e In 1904 Bolima agreed to recognise the 
sovereignty of Chili over the Pacific littoral in consideration of Chili’s 
assuming certain war claims and agreeing to construct a railroad from 
Tacna to La Paz. In the same year in return for 810,000,000 Bolivia gave up 
to Brazil her claims to the Acre district.® 


ECUADOR 


After the old Spanish province of Quito had broken away from the repub- 
lic of Colombia (1830) and had constituted itself into the independent 
republic of Ecuador the history of the country alternated between revolution 
and reaction. Flores himself, the leader of the conservatives, managed to 
keep in power for fifteen years. 


At the time when the reactionary movement was triimrphpg in Europe the 
clerical party in Ecuador gained a temporary victory, but it was of short 
duration. The threatening attitude of the government of New Granada gave 
the supremacy to the opposition. A jimta constituted in Guayaquil declared 
the president Naboa to be deposed, and brought about his capture and exile. 
General Jose Maria Urbina, the radical leader, now [1852] took the helm as 
president and dictator, and established his seat in Guayaquil. 


In 1834 General Flores’ term of office as president expired, and Rocafuerte 
was elected ; Flores “ himself was appointed conmrander-in-chief of the 
repub- lican forces. In January, 1835, the liberal army [imder Flores] was 
routed and put to flight. 


Rocafuerte convoked an assembly in Ambato, which elected him presi- 
dent in June, 1835 ; the same assembly confirmed the appointment of Flores 
as generalissimo. / 


The next twenty-five years were filled with disputes between liberals and 

conservatives. The only events of importance were the adoption of a penal 
code in 1837, the recognition of the independence of Ecuador by Spain in 

1841, a convention with England for the abolition of slavery in 1847, and 

the adoption of the decimal system in 1858.® 


In 1861 a newly elected national assembly gave the presidency to Moreno. 
From that time on the conservatives remained in power for several years, 
and Moreno, a scholarly man of mathematical and historical knowledge, 
who understood various languages, took advantage of the peace to 
increase commerce and general prosperity. But the democrats nourished a 
deep hatred against him and worked continually for his downfall. However, 
it was not until the war broke out between Peru and vSpain that [Moreno 
was no longer able to maintain his place After a hotly contested election, 
Geronimo Carrion was chosen president of Ecuador (May 1st, 1865). He, 
too, belonged to the conservative party, but followed a different policy and 
entered the alliance of Peru and Chili against the former mother coimtry 
1866).4> In 1869, however, Moreno was reelected, this time for a term of 
Six years. 


[‘ Flores had just signed a treaty of peace with Rocafuerte, who as liberal 
leader had defeated him the previous year. ] 
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Moreno showed liimself reactionary and intensely devoted to the clerical 
party. Nevertheless, in 1875, he was reelected for a tliird term, no doubt 
because of the perfect governmental control of elections. On the 14th of 
August, just before his inaupration, he was assassinated by three private 
enemies among his ovm political following. The party of the a/iinistration 
broke into three factions, which were easily defeated, perhaps with a show 
of force, by the hberal candidate, Antonio Borrero. 


The new president acted with too much moderation and too great friend- 
liness towards the clerical party to satisfy the radicals, and under the lead of 
General Veintemilla they revolted in Guayaquil, and in 1876 formed a 
provisional government with ATintemilla as provisional president. 


In October, 1882, a revolution broke out against Veintemilla, in which 
moderate liberals, conservatives, and clericals joined. In May of the follow-= 
ing year Antonio Flores, son of General and President Flores, landed in 
Ecua- dor and joined the insurgents in the siege of Guayaquil, which 
resulted in the capture of the city on July 9th. Veintemilla escaped to Peru. 
A conven- tion, meeting in October, adopted the constitution of 1861 and 
elected Jose Maria Placido Caamano provisional president. General Alfaro, 
leader of the liberals, occupied the northern cities of Ecuador. On the 17th 
of February, 1884, Caamano was proclaimed president. Liberal revolutions 
continued to disturb the country for a period; but meeting with no success 
the movement died a natural death. An attempt was made to assassinate the 
president, but it was unsuccessful. 


18 THE HISTORY OF GREECE 


and increased her territory at the expense of Macedonia, makes alliance 
with Athens and Thebes. Sparta sends help to the towns which refuse to 
join. 384. Aristotle born. 382. Spartans seize the citadel of Thebes. 380. 
Panegyric of Isocrates, a plea for Greek unity. 381-379. Sparta forces Phlius 
to submit to her dictation. 379. Chalcidian league compelled by Sparta to 
dissolve. The power of Sparta at its height. Rising of Thebes under 
Pelopidas against Sparta. Sphodrias, the Spartan, invades Athenian territory. 
The Spartans decline to punish the aggression. 


RISE OF THEBES (378-359 b.c.) 


378. Athens makes alliance with Thebes. 378-377. Formation by the 
Athenians of a new maritime confederacy. 378-376. Three unsuccessful 
Spartan expeditions into Boeotia. 376. Great maritime victory of the 
Athenian Chabrias at Naxos. Successes of Timotheus of Athens in the 
Ionian Sea. 374. Brief peace between Sparta and Athens. 374-373. Corcyra 
unsuccessfully invested by the Spartans. 371. Peace of Callias, guaranteeing 
the independence of each individual Greek city. Thebes not included in the 
Peace. Jason of Pherae, despot of Thessaly. Battle of Leuctra. Epaminondas 
of Thebes defeats the Spartans. Revolutionary outbreaks in Peloponnesus. 
370. Arcadian union and restoration of Mantinea. Foundation of 
Megalopolis. Epaminondas and Pelopidas invade Laconia. 369. Messene 
restored by the Thebans as a menace to Sparta. Alliance between Sparta and 
Athens. The Thebans conquer Sicyon. Pelopidas sent to deliver the 
Thessalian cities from the rivals, Alexander of Macedon and Alexander of 
Pherae, 368. The Spartans win the ” tearless victory ” of Midea over the 
Arcadians. Death of Alexander II of Macedon. Succession of his brother 
Perdiccas secured by Athenian intervention. Pelopidas captured by 
Alexander of Pheree. 367. Epaminondas rescues him. Pelopidas obtains a 
Persian decree settling disputed questions in Peloponnesus. The decree 
disregarded in Greece. 366. The Thebans conquer Achaia, but fail to keep 
it. Athens makes alliance with Arcadia. 365. Athenians conquer and 
colonise Samos, and acquire Sestus and Crithote. Perdiccas IIT of Macedon 
assassinates the regent. Timotheus takes Potida‘a and Torone for Athens. 


Little of importance occurred in the next ten years. In 1887 the boundary 
dispute mth Peru was referred to the queen of Spain for arbitration. In 1888 
Antonio Flores was elected president to succeed Caamano. The follow- ing 
year the ecclesiastical tithe was abohshed, but set export tariffs were 
reserved to the church. In September of the same year Chinese immigration 
was abolished. 


In 1891 a new tariff went into effect with most duties increased and with a 
special ad valorem duty of 20 or 25 per cent, to raise interest, and a sinking 
fund for the national debt. In June, 1892, Flores was succeeded by Luis 
Cordero, a moderate liberal. The foreign debt was scaled dovm more than 
60 per cent., from £2,000,000 and more to £750,000. 


In 1895 the Japanese government, on the eve of its war with China, bought 
from Ecuador the Esmeralda, a cruiser purchased the year before from 
CMli. The sordidness and corruption of the government of Ecuador in this 
transac— tion aroused general disgust, of which General Elroy Alfaro, the 
rachcal leader, took instant advantage by invading the country. Cordero 
resigned April 24th, and was succeeded by the first vice-president or 
designado, Vicente Salakr. But the government was everywhere beaten; 
Alfaro occupied Guayaquil in June and formed a provisional government 
there, took Riobamba after a desperate fight, and September 1st entered 
Quito with practically no opposition. On October 28th he was made 
supreme chief of the republic. The year folloufing, the national convention 
meeting at Guayaquil voted religious freedom for the first time, making 
Alfaro president, and decreeing the issue of a gold currency. 


In 1897 the constitution was again amended, and a little later the foreign 
debt was taken over by the Guayaquil and Quito Railroad Company, an 
American corporation. A coinage law passed proVchng for the adoption of 
the gold standard November 4th, 1900. In 1901 General_ Leonidas Plaza 
became president, and in 1905 was succeeded by Lizardo Garcia. In J 
anuary, 1904, Peru and Ecuador agreed to arbitrate all disputes between 
them. 
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ARGENTINA 


A general congress of the La Plata states, convened in 1824, adopted a new 
constitution, which gave Buenos Ayres the control of foreign affairs. On 
February 2nd, 1825, a commercial treaty was signed with Great Britain. On 
December 24th, 1826, a strong centralist constitution was voted, but was 
not adopted by all the provinces. Rivadavia was elected president. In this 
same year Argentina made war with Brazil for the Banda Oriental, which 
was finally recognized by each as the independent state Uruguay. In 1827 
Rivadavia abdicated because of the ill-success of the centralist con~ 
stitution, and on August 27th of the following year Argentina formed an 
alliance vdth Brazil and Uruguay for purposes of international peace. In 
1829 Rosas, the guacho-leader of the federalists, effected the adoption of a 
federalist constitution, and became governor of Buenos Ayres and supreme 
head of the confederation. 


In August, 1830, he received dictatorial powers for two years. In tins year 
France protested through her consul against French citizens being obliged 
to render Argentina military service. The next twelve years saw the steady 
increase of Rosas’ power. Then the tide turned. The_ story of Urquiza’s 
rebelhon and Rosas’ downfall has been told in the history of Uruguay. On 
May 1st, 1853, at Santa Fe a constitution was adopted modelled on that of 
the United States of North America. Parana was made temporary capital 
rmtil Buenos Ayres should accept the constitution. Urqinza was chosen first 
president. In 1859 Buenos Ayres sent an army against the federal 
government, which was defeated at Cepeda, October 23rd, by Urquiza, who 
seized the city and forced it to join the confederacy. 


In 1861 Derqui, Urquiza’s successor, was deposed after being defeated, 
September 17th, at Pavon, by Mitre of the Buenos Ayres party, being sus- 
pected of hostility to the pro^dncial governments. The federahst consti- 
tution was abolished and a centralised government begun. Mitre became 
provisional president in May, 1862, and in October entered on a regular 
tenn of six years. The government then assumed some stability, and the 
country made great industrial advances. In 1864 Great Britain and 
Argentina referred to the president of Chili the case of losses to Great 
Britain through an Argentine decree forbidding vessels from Montevideo to 
enter the ports of Argentina, and on May 4th, 1865, Argentina joined 
Uruguay and Brazil with a formal treaty of alliance to suppress Lopez, the 
Paraguayan dictator, who invaded Argentina, and occupied Correntes, April 
13th. Mitre held the supreme command in this war for two years. In 1868 
Sarmiento suc— ceeded Mitre as president, and Argentina no longer played 
an important part in the Paraguayan War. Sarmiento was a civilian, the 
“schoolmaster presi- dent,” and Argentina took a remarkable industrial 
start, due partly to the trade of the Brazilian army, and partly to Sarmiento’s 
policy of encouraging immigration, commerce, agriculture, and education. 
In 1870 a caudillo revolt in Entre Rios, led by Lopez Jordan, resulted in the 
capture and murder of Urquiza. 


By the terms of the Paraguayan Peace, Argentina and Brazil, though 
victorious, agreed to the arbitration of their chspute. A decision in favour of 
Argentina was rendered by the Chilian president in the case vdth Great 
Britain, pending since 1864. In 1872 the first Argentine coal deposits were 
discovered. Avellaneda was elected president in 1874. The financial 
condition of the country was bad, because of the heavy expenses of the 
Paraguayan 
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war and the fact of the revenue being limited by import taxes. On February 
3rd, 1876, the boundary dispute with Paraguay was referred to the president 
of the United States for arbitration. In 1877 a stamp tax was introduced, the 
high tariff having gradually killed import trade and with it the govern- 
ment’s sole income. The frontier dispute with Paraguay was decided against 
Argentina on November 12th, 1878. 


In 1880, after a brief and bitter civil war between the Buenos Ayres party 
and Roca’s followers, Roca became president; the city of Buenos Ayres was 
separated from the province of the same name and put under federal 
control. On July 23rd, 1881, a convention was signed be_tw/een Chili and 
Argentina, arranging the Patagonian boundary. Argentina bonds first 
reached par in December. In 1883 the currency was made convertible, the 
old paper dollar notes being exchangeable for four cents gold. At the same 
time great government loans were floated. A financial panic resulted from 
the government loans still unfloated and from the constriction of the money 
market following specie resumption. On January 16th the national currency 
was declared legal tender and the panic subsided. In this year Argentine 
expeditions explored Patagonia, and the next year there were gold 
discoveries in Argentine Patagonia. Roca was succeeded by his brother-in- 
law, Juarez Celman. _i,is 


Administrative dishonesty during the^ next three years resulted in an 
alarming financial condition, and necessitated the resignation of Celman. 
He was succeeded by Pellegrini, who effected no reforms. In 1891 the dis~ 
order became so grave that martial law was proclaimed. The following year 
the powerful vote of the liberal opposition to the government was forcibly 
suppressed, and Saenz Pena, the administration candidate, was elected. In 
1894 the president’s influence waned, and the opposition made great gams 
in the congressional elections of March 25 th. A sudden fall in the pi ice of 
agricultural products and excessive importation forced up the price of go d 
to a premium of 320. In 1895 the president resigned.“ Vice-President 
Uriburu succeeded him for the unexpired term, and immediately proclaimed 
an amnesty. On April 17th, 1896, a protocol was signed referring the 1 
atagonian dispute with Chili to the arbitration of the British government. _ 


In 1898 Roca, leader of the nationalist party and of the provinces as against 
the capital, was elected president and took office in October. New internal 
duties were voted, and it was proposed to realize on the national railroads 
by their sale or lease. In 1899 the Puna of Atacama dispute was settled by 
the arbitration of the United States minister at Buenos Ayres. In the autumn 
of 1900 Argentina entered into an entente with Brazil, 1 eru, ami Bolivia for 
the purpose of withstanding Chilian aggression. In 1901 a Unitication Bill,” 
aimed to consolidate the national indebtedness, met with great popular 
opposition, and was withdrawn. Soon after this Chili quarrelled vith 
Argentina over Ultima Esperanza. On November 20th, 1902, King Edward 
made the award in the boundary dispute with Chili, giving Chili nearly 60 
per cent, of the disputed territory, but to Argentina nearly all the fertile soil. 
In 1904 Manuel Quintana became president. 


IARUGUAY 


The constituent assembly met at Montevideo, July 18th, 1830, dAlared the 
constitution drafted in the former year, and elected Fructuoso Rivera 
president. Two years later Rivera was sharply attacked by the blancos. 
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Montevideo was seized by them in the president’s absence, but soon 
retaken. The civil war thus begun lasted two years. The colorados were 
successful in this civil war, but Oribe, formerly a follower of Rivera, leader 
of the blancos, 


was elected president. . ris, 


From 1835 to 1851 Uruguay was torn between two factions, one of which 
desired, one of which opposed the incorporation of Uruguay into the Argm- 
tine Confederation. Rosas, dictator of Buenos Ayres, led the Argentine 
party, and Oribe united with him. Rivera led the opposition and was for a 
time successful, but in 1841-1842 he suffered reverses. In 1843 Oribe began 
the nine years’ siege of Montevideo. Suarez became acting president. In 
1845 English and French fleets intervened against Rosas at a moment when 
his victory seemed assured. His next reverse was the defection of one of his 
best generals, Urquiza, governor of Entre Rios. Entre Rios became a 
separate state, and in 1851 Urquiza led an alliance between Entre Rios, 
Corrientes, the Unitarians, the Colorados, and Brazil. This alliance com- 
pelled the surrender of Rosas at Montevideo, and again defeated him in the 
great battle of Monte-Caseros. 


After several governmental crises Flores became president in 1854. ^ A 
strong opposition to him had gro5vn up within the Colorado party. 
Revolution followed, compelling his resignation. In 1857 Oribe died, and 
this was a signal for disorder to begin again. In the first week of January, 
1858, Diaz and his troops occupied Montevideo, and chose Freire president, 
but this revolutionary government was crushed. Freire and twenty-four 
officers were executed. 


In April, 1863, Flores returned from Argentina with an Argentine fol- 
lowing, and was quickly joined by the colorados. Brazil recognised Flores 
as president, but Uruguay, now in the hands of Flores, joined Brazil in 
making war on Paraguay. Brazilian troops entered Uruguay October 12th. 
On the 20th of February, 1865, a convention signed at La Union gave Flores 
complete control. On May 1st, by the entente with Argentina, the Triple 
Allis ance was formed against Paraguay. The withdrawal of Flores from 
active participation in the war with Paraguay , however, practically 
removed Uruguay from the struggle. The president’s home administration 
in this year did much to advance the country’s industrial condition. On 
February 19th of the following year, 1868, the president was assassinated 
— probably as the result of a bianco plot. Three days afterwards Manuel 
Flores, a brother of the presi- dent, who acted as provisional executive, was 


killed, as were also twenty-one more Colorado leaders. Nevertheless, the 
machinery of government remained with the colorados, who elected as 
president one of their number, Lawrence Battle. 


During the succeeding seven years there were constant struggles between 
the blancos and the colorados. On March 1st, 1873, Ellaury was elected 
president. As the result of the friction between him and the legislature, the 
president left the country on January 15th, whereupon Pedro Varela, vice- 
president in Ellaury’s administration, succeeded him. Varela’s financial 
policy was flagrantly corrupt, and as a result there was a general rising 
against him. General Latorre, a Colorado, who deposed Ellaury and 
replaced him with Varela, led the opposition, and on the 10th of March, 
1876, Latorre was made provisional president — practically dictator — 
the following year becoming president. He introduced rigid economy, and 
proposed refunding the national debt at 6 per cent., instead of 12 per cent. 
His strict adminis— tration roused opposition, and in 1880 he resigned. 
General Maximo Santos became president in 1882. Santos won hatred 
through his corrupt adminis-SPANISH AMERICA SINCE THE 
REVOLUTIONS 
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Son! and after being wounded by ™ , assassin he ded the country, and 
was succeeded by his enemy, Maximo Taj es. of the interior 

Herrera v Obes, prune minister, holding the poitlolio ot me imerior, 

was the acVal administrative head of Tajes’ government. A national bank 
was founded in 1887, with a capital 000 and on July 18th, 1888 

the first South American international congiess met at 


AMAT1VImchl S! Julio’ Herrera y Obes became president. 


tsr rd^n^e^t’ Toi:^: after the national bank had suspended specie payment, 
the government unsuc-— cessful! v attempted to make the notes of the bank 
lepl currency for six TuS blr/e co-operation of the business men of favour 


of void navments drove the bank-notes out of use. Ear y m October, at me 
of the uresident who was practically supreme, the legislature voted 
crsolSLon ordie external debt and fhe reduction of the interest rate 


AiVisoTHerrera y Obes’ administration drew to a close, with general 
fliqpontent on account of his extravagance and his complete control of the 
SS TaSe™: On March 21st Borda was chosen representative 


of the administration, but was pledged to 


to through the year. But Borda was clearly in the hands of coriupt idvisers, 
and by 1896 had ‘«et popularity. His term was fiM tiTAT-nnr nf fl blanco 
revolution. On August 25th, 1897, ne was assassinmeu. His place was taken 
by the vice-president, Juan Luis Cuestns, who, fbougi formerly a violent 
Colorado, immediately negotiated with the blancos, and on September 10th 
secured peace_ by granting them aU blv electoral reforms and a minority 
represtation. tuestas openly omiosed the presidential candidacy of Herrera 
y Obes, and, after an attempt to “abduct tlm president, this leader of the 
opposition was arrested and 


m’ the beginning of 1898 President Cuestas declared himself dictator, and 
on February 10th dissolved the government and convoked an assembly of 
notables or council of state. A military revolt on Jaly 4th of the same vear in 
favour of Herrera y Obes occasioned a sharp and_ bloody struggle m 
Montevideo ° but it proved unsuccessful and the enterprise was abando/d. S 
vear passed without a presidential election, Cuestas occupying the office of 
pmvSal governor. In February, 1899, Cuestas formally resigned was 
constitutionally elected president m March. In the elections of 1900 t 
blancos won enough senatorial seats to put the colorados m the minority In 
1901 a “scientific congress” of the Latin-Ainerican countries me in 
Montevideo and urged international arbitration Chili alone refused to agree 
to this motion. In the same year President Cuestas utihswi capital for 
internal improvements, notably the harbour of Montevideo. An Lctoral 
agreement Ls effected (with some difficulty) between the two partts Two 


years later Jos5 Ordonez, a leader o the liberal Colorado fac~ tion and so a 
sympathiser with Cuestas, was chosen piesident. _ in 1904 a dangerous 
revolutionary movement assumed threatening proportions, but was 
suppressed, after some difficulty, by the pvernment troops aided by the 
national guard. In 1905 the government agreed to proposals for important 
railway extensions. 
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PARAGUAY 


The people still feared Francia, even after he was dead, as an evil demon. 
His secretary, Patino, attempted to carry on his master’s government and 
formed a junta, which put him in prison, where he hanged himself. 


On January 23rd, 1841, the people deposed the junta and put in power a 
triumvirate, almost immediately superseded by Alonso, commandante 
generale, and his secretary, Carlos Antonio Lopez. The real power was in 
Lopez’s hands. The consular government passed sane though crude laws, 
and proclaimed that the children of all slaves born after that year would 
become free in 1867. When the consular term expired in 1844 Lopez was 
elected by congress president for ten years, with practically dictatorial 
powers. In this year Rosas in Buenos Ayres forbade Paraguayan vessels to 
sail to the sea. The year following Paraguay was opened to outside in~ 
fluence and foreigners were declared free from military service. 


In 1857 Lopez was reelected, this time for life, with the privilege of naming 
his successor. On September 10th, 1862, the elder Lopez died, and his place 
was taken immediately by Francisco Solano Lopez. 


Lopez, on August 30th, 1864, claiming to be protector of the equilibrium of 
La Plata, ordered Brazil to withdraw her armed interference in behalf of 
Flores’ revolution in Uruguay, and followed this order by a show of force, 
thus provoking war, for which Lopez made elaborate preparations through- 
out the year. In December the Paraguayan forces occupied the Brazilian 
province of Matto Grosso. Lopez crossed the Argentine province of 
Corrientes so as to overrun Rio Grande, and thus drew Argentina into the 
con~- federation against him. Uruguay and Brazil formally became members 
of the alliance on May 1st, the three powers agreeing to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of Paraguay, which declared war on March 18th. 


The war ended in the complete ruin of the country. On March 1st, 1870, in a 
skirmish at Aquidaban, Lopez was killed. Cirilo Rivarola was elected 
president. In 1872 Rivarola resigned, and Jovellanos took his place. On 
March 27th the treaty of peace with Brazil was ratified, the claims made 
against Brazil and Argentina were relinquished. In 1874 Juan Bautista Gill 
became president. At this time the republic was listed as bankrupt in 
Europe. 


In 1876 payment of interest on the home loan was resumed, and coffee 
planting began to be an important industry. The Brazilian army of occupa7 
tion was withdrawn on June 22nd, and a frontier dispute with Argentina 
referred to the president of the United States for arbitration. On April 12th, 
1877, President Gill and his brother, minister of finance, were assas— 
sinated. Bareiro was made president, and was succeeded by Caballero. 


In 1885 the government negotiated for the settlement of the national debt_ ^ 
held by British bondholders. On November 28th, 1886, General Patricio 
Escobar was made president, and commercial treaties were signed with 
Great Britain and Germany. Juan G. Gonzalez entered office as presi- dent 
November 25th, 1890. In 1892 the government ceased to pay the coupons 
on its bonds. Two years later President Gonzalez was seized and deported to 
Buenos Ayres. _ A new arrangement was made for paying the national debt. 
In 1898 Emilio Aceval became president, and was succeeded in 1902 by 


Elis invaded by the Arcadians. 364. Creation of a Boeotian navy encourages 
the allies of Athens to revolt. Battle of Cynoscephalaj. Alexander of Pherse, 
defeated by the Boeotians and their Thessalian allies. Pelopidas falls in the 
battle. Orchomenus destroyed by the Thebans. Elis invaded by the 
Arcadians. Spartan operations fail. Battle in the Altis during the Olympic 
games. The Arcadians appropriate the sacred Olympian treasure. Praxiteles, 
the sculptor, flourished. 362. Unsuccessful attack on Sparta by 
Epaminondas. Battle of Mantinea and death of Epaminondas. 361. 
Agesilaus of Sparta goes to Egypt as a leader of mercenaries. Battle of 
Peparethus. Alexander of Pherse defeats the Athenian fleet. He attacks the 
Pirajus. 360. The Thracian Chersonesus lost to Athens. 


PHILIP OF MACEDONIA (859-386 b.c.) 


369. Death of Perdiccas III of Macedon. Philip seizes the government as 
guardian for his nephew, Amyntas. 358. Brilliant victories of Philip over the 
Pteonians and Illyrians. 357. Thracian Chersonesus and Euboea 
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recovered by Athens. Philip takes Amphipolis. Revolt of Athenian allies, 
Chios, Cos, and Rhodes. 356. Battle of Embata lost by the Athenians. Philip 
founds Philippi, takes Pydna and Potidsea, defeats the Illyrians and sets to 
work to organise his kingdom on a military basis. Birth of Alexander the 
Great. 355. Peace between Athens and her revolted allies. The Athenians 
abandon their schemes of a naval empire. Outbreak of the ” Sacred war ” 
against the Phocians who had seized the Delphic temple. 354. Battle of 
Neon. The Phocians defeated. Demosthenes begins his political activity. 
Phocian successes under Onomarchus. 353. Methone taken b}/ Philip of 
Macedon. Philip and the Thessalian league opposed to Onomarchus and the 
tyrants of Pherse. Onomarchus drives Philip from Thessaly. Philip crushes 
the Phocians in Magnesia and makes himself master of Thessaly. Phocis 
saved from him by help from Athens. 352. War in the Peloponnesus. 
Spartan schemes of aggression frustrated. Thrace subdued by Philip. 351. 
Demosthenes delivers his First Philippic. 349. Philip begins war against 
Olynthus which makes alliance with Athens. Athenian attempt to recover 


Juan Ezcurra. In December, 1904, Senor Gaorra was elected president, and 
two years later he was succeeded by General Ferreya.a 


CHAPTER VI 


MEXICO IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


In none of the Spanish possessions at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century was the necessity of a radical and sovereign change more keenly 
felt Z.1 In S Spain-to-day the republic of Mexico. For reasons winch we 
will not examme here, and which belong rather to the domain of the 
philoso-Xr and statistician than to that of the historian,, all the evi^ 
connecte 


Ivith Spanish administration in America were ^ “ThUdiUted 


the line of demarcation between the two classes of society— the priviiegea 
and the exploited— was also more clearly marked. The latter class and the 
more important one, although formed of heterogeneous elements, was com- 
posed oPwhat might be called the indigenous Mexican tcreole] and of the 
noDular elements; it made common cause with the natives of the count y, 
Sot through sympathy or because it understood their needs, but because, 
MthoX&longing in greater part to the conquering race, it was kept out of 
the public offices and hence became confounded with the conquered, ide t 
fying itself with them and thus preparing the work of common vragea ^ The 
other class included, besides what might be called the official clas’ 
theluthorities and the employees of the pubhc 


mo/itlv of Snanish origin— a certain aristocracy which had been createa ar 
the time of the conquest of Mexico, after the model of that nobility wine ^ 
the conquering races had formed in Spain: the higher clergy, bishops, dig- 
XarTes and prelates, the large landholders, chief merchants etc. The 
groiving aversion, the mutual defiances and deep enmities which separat 


reTndihuals of the one class from the “e4Adt/Xtoats aX 


one hand in an inexorable war and m protests imprinted with thi eats ana 
maledictions, and on the other hand in continual seventies and m an msult- 


^AM From^the year 1789, in which the first conspiracy against the mother 
spark which was a precursor of the storm soon to break-was 


denounced to the viceroy, Don Miguel Jose effi f£ PfoP reS PhichAC™ 
mulgation in 1857 of the constitution and of the laws of reform plrtfd it 
Mexico may be considered as in a state of permanent warfare, ^ 631 
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sometimes foreign, more often civil, but almost always disastrous and san- 
guinary. 


As we have already said, it was under the viceroyalty of Aranza that the 
first symptoms of rebellion against the royal power were manifested in New 
Spain. However, their first revolutionary movement, so rapidly dis-coverecl 
and suppressed, was speedily reawakened under the rule of Don Pedro de 
Garibay. Later, in 1809, a new conspiracy was discovered at Morelia, and 
finally, in 1810, under the governorship of Don Francisco Venegas, there 
broke out at Dolores the great insurrection from which Mexican inde- 
pendence was to emerge, and which had for its leader Hidalgo, curate of 
that same town of Dolores, in the state of Guanajuato. Hidalgo, a man noble 
in his intentions, although perhaps not seeing clearly the scope and the final 
end of his undertaking, kindled a civil war than which history can hardly 
show a more terrible one. The storm of revolt raged fiercely through the 
land and soon carried away with it all classes of society in its confusing 
vortex, destroying and deranging the old order of things and creating new 
only with difficulty, c 


The creoles sided with the Spanish government. Hidalgo, who had soon an 
immense force with him, took Guanajuato by storm, and occupied Valla- 
dolid, whence he advanced over the table-land of Toluca to that of 
Tenochtitlan. The Spanish governor sent a small corps against him, which 
was defeated by Hidalgo on the 30th of October at Las Cruces, a pass in the 
chain which separates the table-lands of Tenochtitlan and Toluca. But 
notwithstanding this victory, Hidalgo retreated, and eight days afterwards 
was in his turn defeated by Calleja. Hidalgo retired to Valladolid and 
Guadalajara, and in the neighbourhood of the last-mentioned town he was 
again defeated, and soon afterwards taken prisoner and shot. 


In the mean time the whole country had risen in insurrection, and many 
leaders began to act separately. The most remarkable among them was Don 
Jose Maria Morelos, who with great activity, talents, and success main- 
tained the southern provinces in rebellion against the governor and formed a 
junta, or central government, which in September, 1811, assembled in the 
town of Zitacuaro, in the state of Michoacan. But that tovm was soon 
afterwards taken by Calleja, and the junta were dispersed. Calleja, however, 
was soon obliged to march against Morelos, who had penetrated into the 
table-land of Tenochtitlan from the south. He was attacked by Calleja in the 
town of Cuantla y Amilpas, and after defending himself for nearly three 
months with great skill and gallantry, he abandoned that place and took 
Oajaca. 


The junta was now increased by new members, and under the title of the “ 
national assembly ” it declared the independence of Mexico on the 13th of 
November, 1813. But after that event Morelos had less success in his daring 
enterprises, and in November, 1815, he was taken prisoner, conducted to 
Mexico, and shot. Many of his companions-in-arms maintained the conflict 
for some time, but they clid not act in concert with one another, especially 
after one of them, Teran, had dissolved the congress, which had been 
transferred from Oajaca to Tehuacan, in the state of Puebla. The viceroy, 
Venegas, supported by the gallantry and skiU of Calleja, destroyed 
successively the armies of these chiefs, so that when Don Javier Mina, the 
famous Spanish guerilla chief, landed in Mexico, in 1817, the fortune of the 
insurgents was at so low an ebb that he was unable to restore their cause 
and he perished in the attempt. The country gradually became more 


tranquil, and in 1820 it was restored nearly to the same degree of order 
which it had 
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enjoyed before 1808, to wliicli fortunate results the mildness of the new 
vice* roy, Apodaca, materially contributed. 


The events which occurred in Spain in the beginning of 1820 suddenly 
changed the aspect of affairs, and deprived Spain of the most valuable of 
her possessions in America, which it had regained at the cost of much blood 
and treasure. The Spaniards and the creoles, who had formerly made 
common cause, were now divided into two parties, royalists and 
constitutionalists. Apodaca, who inclined to the former party, wished to 
overthrow the con- stitution of Mexico, and chose for his instrument Don 
Agustin de Iturbide, a young man, born in the province of Valladolid, of 
respectable but not wealthy parents. He had distinguished himself in the 
battle of Las Cruces, and always shown great attachment to the Spanish 
party. Iturbide had about eight hundred men under his command, when, on 
the 24th of February, 1821, at the little town of Iguala, on the road from 
Mexico to Acapulco, he issued a proclamation which, since that time, has 
been called the Plan of Iguala. Its object was to conciliate all parties. It was 
to establish the independence of Mexico and still to preserve its union with 
Spain. To effect tins, the crown of Mexico was to be offered to the king of 
Spain, and in case of his refusal, to one of his brothers, Don Carlos or Don 
Francisco de Paulo, provided they would consent to reside in the country. 


Though Iturbide had certainly exceeded the powers which he had received 
from Apodaca, the viceroy, seeing that this proposal met the wishes of most 
persons, took no step to crush Iturbide, and the Spaniards of the capital, 
alarmed at this delay, deposed him, and placed Don Francisco Novella at 
the head of affairs. But the disorders which always attend such violent 
changes gave Iturbide time to unite his troops with those of Guerrero, the 
only insurgent chief still existing in the country, and to bring over to his 
party all the western and northern provinces. Before the month of July the 
whole country recog- nised his authority, with the exception of the capital, 
in which Novella liad shut himself up with all the European troops. At this 
moment he received intelligence of the arrival at Vera Cruz of the new 
const! tvitional viceroy Don Juan O’Donoju. Iturbide hastened to the coast, 
obtained an inter~a view with O’Donoju, and persuaded him to accept the 
Plan of Iguala as an armistice and final settlement, if it should be approved 
in _ Spain. This is called the Treaty of Cordova, from the place where it 
was made. 


Iturbide thus got possession of the capital, where a junta and regency were 
established, but in such a form that all power remained in the hands of 
Iturbide. By a decree of the cortes, dated the 13th of February, 1822, the 
Treaty of Cordova was declared to be illegal, null, and void, and Iturbide, 
who had the power in his hands, and a great number of ad~ herents, found 
no difficulty in ascending the throne. The army declared him emperor of 
Mexico on the 18th of May, 1822, and he took the title of Augustin I. He 
was acknowledged by the Mexican congress, which had been opened on the 
24th of February; but a struggle for power soon arose between Iturbide and 
the congress, which the emperor terminated by dis~ solving the assembly, 
in the same manner as Cromwell dissolved the Long Parhament. On the 
same day he formed a new legislative assembly, composed of persons 
favourable to his wishes and intentions. But he had not skill enough to 
reconcile his companions in arms to these changes. Several generals 
declared against his proceedings, and prepared for resist- ance. Iturbide, 
terrified at the storm which was ready to burst on all sides, called together 
the old congress, abdicated in March, 1823, and went to 
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Europe, whence, however, he returned to Mexico in 1824. He had been 
out~ lawed by the congress, and upon landing on the coast he was shot at 
Padilla, in Tamaulipas. 


Mexico was thus left without a regular form of government, or even a 
constitution, affairs being managed provisionally by Bravo, Victoria, and 
Negrete. But on the 4th of October, 1824, a constitution uniting the sixteen 
Original states into a federal republic was proclaimed by a national conven- 
tion after a session of fourteen months. The first congress assembled at 
Mexico (January 1st, 1825), and installed General Victoria as president of 
the 


nation. . ^ 


With the exception of some discontents occasioned by pronunciamentos of 
Robato, Padre, Arenas, and others, Victoria’s administration was encour- 
amng to the friends of republicanism, until his tei m of office had nearly 
expired. All parties had then merged into two, the Escocezes and Yorkinos, 
or Scotch and York parties— the first strongly opposed to republicanism, 
the second in favour of it. In December, 1827, General Bravo placed him- 
self at the head of the Scotch party, and marched against the president, but 
he was defeated by the latter and banished. In the succeeding election, 
however, the Escocezes elected their presidential candidate, Gomez 
Pedraza, by a majority of two votes. The exasperated republicans were not 
disposed to submit to this defeat with a good grace, and even before 
Pedraza was installed, Santa Anna marched against Ifim with a small force. 


The Indians flocked to the standard of the insurgents, and on the 4th of 
December, 1828, a prommciamento was issued in favour of Guerrero, the 
president’s political opponent. The city of Mexico was rifled, and Pedraza 
compelled to fly to the United States. Immediately after, congress declared 
in favour of Guer- rero for president and Bustamante for vice-president. 
The latter act was most unfortunate. The new administration had scarcely 
gone into operation when the vice-president raised an army, induced Santa 
Anna to join him, overthrew Guerrero, and seized the government. Not long 
after (September nth, 1829), Santa Anna broke the remaining Spanish 
influence in Mexico, by the victory of Barradas. 


Guerrero was executed by order of the government in 1831, and in the 
following year Santa Anna took up arms against Bustamante. After various 
successes, he induced the president to permit the recall of Pedraza, who was 
immediately elevated to his former dignity, and served out his term of 
office. At its expiration. May 15th, 1833, Santa Anna was elected to 
succeed him. 


Santa Anna’s energy of character and skill as a general were known and 
dreaded throughout Mexico; but he was subjected to the same dangers from 
insurrections, declarations, and other symptoms of discontent as his pre- 
decessors had been. The most formidable to the constitution was the Pkn of 
Tuluco, substituting a central for a federal republic, abolishing the in~ 
dividuality of the states, and constituting the chief magistrate a military 
chieftain. It gave rise to the Texan revolution, during which the president 
marched into the disaffected department, and, after alternate success and 
disaster, was entirely defeated and taken prisoner at San Jacinto. On_ re~ 
turning from the United States, he found his influence destroyed, and retired 
to his farm at Manga de Clavo. During his absence and retirement affairs 
were conducted by Barragan, Coro, and Bustamante. 


The insurrection of Alexia, in 1838, afforded the first opportunity for Santa 
Anna to reappear in public life. The insurgents were defeated, and their 
leader was put to death. The blockade of “NYra Cruz by the French, during 
the ensuing winter, was another step towards regaining popularity. 
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He there received a severe wound in the leg, which rendered amputation 
necessary; but this mischance he knew well how to appropriate to his own 
benefit. In 1839 the difficulties between France and Mexico were settled by 
British arbitration, Mexico paying an indemnity of 600,000 piastres. Santa 
Anna became acting president. « 


In July, 1840, Urrea attempted to overthrow the government, but was 
defeated; but one year after, Valentia, Lombidini, Alaman, Paredes, and 
Santa Anna pronounced against Bustamante. This revolution was‘ one of 
the most fearful of all that have distracted Mexico since the days of the 
viceroys. The armies fought jnore than a month in the streets of the capital, 
after which it was subjected to bombardment. The president was finally 
overthrown, and Santa Anna inaugurated military dictator (January 1st, 
1841). 


The dictator held his power with great firmness until _ 1843, when he 
ordered Paredes to be arrested at Tula, in consequence of his having joined 
Valencia in a proposed insurrection. This measure incensed the friends of 
Paredes, and they collected in small parties preparatory to revolting. The 
dictator then changed his policy, and invited the general to accept the gov- 
ernment of Sonora and Sinaloa. 


This, however, was ineffectual, and, leaving Canalizo at the capital, Santa 
Anna marched against the insurgents. A civil war was the consequence. 
This was ended by the indiscreet zeal of Canalizo, who, on the 2nd of 
December, 1844, closed the sitting of congress, and declared Santa Airna 
supreme dictator. Incensed at this act, the people and army rose e?r masse, 
imprisoned Canalizo, and caused Herrera to be proclaimed president by 


congress. Santa Anna was left almost entirely alone, and, after the most 
violent efforts at the head of a small force, he was taken prisoner. After long 
deliberation, congress con~ demned him to perpetual exile. In June, 1845, 
he embarked for Havana, in company with his wife, nephew, and a few 
friends. 


WAR WITH THE UNITED STATES 


Congress now proclaimed a general amnesty and passed a vote recognising 
the independence of Texas, on condition of its not becoming a part of the 
United States. This state of quiet was of short duration. The separation of 
Texas from the parent government was, of all measures, the most unpopular 
in Mexico ; and soon Paredes, aided by Arista, was in arms against Herrera. 
The latter was deposed, Paredes assumed the reins of government, and the 
United States minister was ordered from the coimtry. In the ensuing war 
Paredes marched with the army to the north, leaving the management of 
affairs in the hands of General Bravo. His efforts were attended with 
uninterrupted misfortune, and the nation again turned its gaze towards Santa 
Anna, as the only one capable of retrieving its disasters. Vera Cruz and 
other cities declared for him, and General Salas, assuming provisional 
authority, imprisoned Paredes, and invited Santa Anna to return. He arrived 
at Vera Cruz, August, 1846, and was immediately appointed president and 
dictator. 


Santa Anna rejected American offers of peace and British offers of 
mediation and the war continued. It will not be necessary here to enter upon 
its details ; Santa F4 was lost on August 22nd, and Monterey on September 
24th. In January of the next year the government forced a loan of 
$4,000,000 from the church. Taylor won the two days’ battle of Buena Vista 
on February 22nd and 23rd, and Scott defeated the Mexicans at Cerro 
Gordo, April 18th, and took the city of Mexico on September 15th. The 
easy victory of the 
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EubcBa fails. 348. Philip destroys Olynthus and the Chalcidian towns. 347. 
Death of Plato. 346. Peace of Philo-crates between Philip and Athens. 
Phocis subdued by Philip. Philip presides at the Pythian games. Philip 
becomes archon of Thessaly. Demosthenes accuses “Eschines of accepting 
bribes from Philip. 344. Demosthenes delivers Tlie Second Philippic. 343. 
Megara, Chalcis, Ambracia, Acarnania, Achaia, and Corey ra ally 
themselves with Athens. 342-341. Philip annexes Thrace. He founds 
Philippopolis. 341. Demosthenes’ Third Philippic. 340. Diplomatic breach 
between Athens and Philip. 339. Perinthus and Byzantium unsuccessfully 
besieged by Philip. Philip’s campaign on the Danube. 338. The 
Amphictyonic league declares a “holy war” against Amphissa, and requests 
the aid of Philip. Philip destroys Amphissa and conquers Naupactus. Philip 
occupies Elatea. Athens makes alliance with Thebes. Battle of Chaeronea. 
Philip defeats the Athenians and Thebans. The hegemony of Greece passes 
to Macedon. Philip invades the Peloponnesus which, with the exception of 
Sparta, acknowledges his supremacy. Philip establishes a Greek 
confederacy under the Macedonian hegemony. Lycurgus appointed to 
control the public revenues in Athens. 336. Attains and Parmenion open the 
Macedonian war in “olis. 


THE AGE OF ALEXANDER (336-323 b.c.) 


Murder of Philip and succession of Alexander the Great. Alexander 
compels the Hellenes to recognise his hegemony. 335. Alexander conducts 
a successful campaign on the Danube and defeats the Illyrians at Pelium. 
Thebes revolts against him and is destroyed. 334. Alexander sets out for 
Asia. Battle of the Granicus. Alexander defeats the Persians. Lydia, Miletus, 
Caria, Halicarnassus, Lycia, Pamphylia, and Pisidia subdued. 333. 
Alexander goes to Gordium and cuts the Gordian knot. Death of his chief 
opponent, the Persian general, Memnon. Submission of Paphlagonia and 
Cilicia. Battle of Issus. Alexander puts the army of Darius to flight. Sidon 
and Byblos submit. 832. Tyre besieged and taken. He slaughters the 
inhabitants and marches southward, storming Gaza. Egypt conquered. He 
founds Alexandria. 331. Battle of Arbela and defeat of the Great King. 


[1848-1849 A.D.] 


American army was made more simple by the opposition to the war of the 
moderados or polkos, under Salas’ leadership. In November Anaya became 
actinff president, succeeding Pena y Pena, and Santa Anna left the country. 


On February 2nd, 1849, the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo was signed near 
Mexico City, and was submitted to the United States senate on February 
23rd ; it was ratified on March 16th by the United States senate ; on May 
19th ° by the Mexican authorities ; ratifications were exchanged May SOth, 
and the treaty was proclaimed in July. It took from Mexico the provinces of 
New Mexico and California on payment of $15,000,000, and made the 
southern boundary of Texas the Rio Grande. Herrera’s wise administration, 
which began at Queretaro June 3rd, was menaced by Paredes and the 
guerilla chieftains even in August, and as early as June 16th Old California, 
Sonora, Sinaloa, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas seceded from the 
republic.® 


CHARACTER OF SANTA ANNA 


Among all the agitators of the country no one was, by turns, so much 
courted and dreaded as Santa Anna. His political history discloses many but 
not all the features of his private character. He possessed a wilful, obser- 
vant, patient intellect, which had received very little culture , _ but constant 
intercourse with all classes of men made him perfectly familiar with the 
strength and weaknesses of his countrymen. There was not a person of note 
in the republic whose value he did not know, nor was there a venal 
politician with whose price he was unacquainted. Believing most men 
corrupt or corruptible, he was constantly busy in contriving expedients to 
control or win them. A soldier almost from his infancy, during turbulent 
times among semi-civilised troops, he had become so habitually despotic 
that when he lelt the camp for the cabinet he still blended the imperious 
general with the in~ triguing president. He seemed to cherish the idea that 
his country could not be virtuously governed. Ambitious and avaricious, he 
sought for power not only to gratify his individual lust of personal glory, 
but as a means of enriching himself and purchasing the instruments who 


might sustain his authority. Accordingly, he rarely distinguished the public 
treasure from his private funds. Soldier as he was by profession, he was 
slightly skilled in the duties of a commander in the field, and never won a 
great battle except through the blunders of his opponents. He was a 
systematic revolutionist, a manager of men, an astute intriguer; and, 
personally timid, he seldom meditated an advance without planning a 
retreat. Covetous as a miser, he nevertheless delighted to watch the mean 
combat between fowls upon whose prowess he had staked his thousands. 
An agriculturist with vast landed possessions, his chief rural pleasure was in 
training these birds for the brutal battle of the pit. Loving money insatiably, 
he leaned with the eagerness of a gambler over the table where those who 
knew how to pro~ pitiate his greediness learned the graceful art of losing 
judiciously. Sensual by constitution, he valued woman only as the minister 
of his pleasures. The gentlest being imaginable in tone, address, and 
demeanour to foreigners or his equals, he was oppressively haughty to his 
inferiors, mrless they were necessary for his purposes or not absolutely in 
his power. The correspondence and public papers which were either written 
or dictated by him fully displayed the sophistry by which he changed 
defeats into victories or converted criminal faults into philanthropy. Gifted 
with an extraordinary power of expression, he used his splendid language to 
impose by sonorous periods upon the credii-MEXICO IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
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lity or fancy of his people. No one excelled him in ingenuity, eloquence, 
bombast, gasconade, or dialectic skill. When at the head of power, he lived 
constantly in a gorgeous military pageant ; and, a perfect master of dramatic 
effect upon the excitable masses of Ins countrymen, he forgot the 
exhumation of the clishonoured bones of Cortes to superintend the majestic 
interment of the limb he had lost at Vera Cruz. 


It will easily be miderstood how such a man, in the revolutionary times of 
Mexico, became neither the Cromwell nor the Washington of his country. 


The great talent which he unquestionably possessed taught him that it was 
easier to deal corruptly with corruptions than to rise to the dignity of a loyal 
reformer. He and his country mutually acted and reacted upon each other. 
Neither a student nor a traveller, he knew nothing of human character 
except as he saw it exhibited at home, and there he certainly sometimes 
found excuses for severity and even despotism. It is undeniable that he was 
en~ dowed with a peculiar genius, but it was that kind of energetic genius 
which may raise a dexterous man from disgrace, defeat, or reverses, rather 
than sus— tain him in power when he has reached it. He never was popular, 
and never relied for success on the democratic sentiment of his country. He 
ascertained, at an early day, that the people would not favour his 
aspirations, and, abandon- ing federalism, he threw himself in the embrace 
of the centralists. The army and the church establishment — combined for 
mutual protection under his aus— pices— were the only two elements of his 
political strength, and as long as he wielded their mingled power, he was 
enabled to do more than any other Mexican in thoroughly demoralising his 
country. As a military demagogue he was often valuable even to honest 
patriots, who were willing to call him to power for a moment to save the 
country either from anarchy or from the grasp of more dangerous aspirants. 
Until the army was destroyed, Santa Anna could not fall, nor would the 
military politicians yield to the civil. As long as this dangerous chief and his 
myrmidons remained in Mexico, either in or out of power, every citizen felt 
that he was suffering under the rod of a despot, or that the progress of his 
country would soon be paralysed by the wand of an unprincipled agitator. 
But with the army reduced to the mere requirements of a police system, and 
Santa Anna beyond the limits of the republic, the nation may breathe with 
freedom and vigour.’ 


GROWTH OF THE MONARCHICAL PARTY 


The history of the republic is one of boundless anarchy. Presidents and 
counter-presidents, back and forth in countless number; disputes and 
struggles as to whether to have a central or a federative state; civil wars; 
demoralisation of all classes; repeated appearance on the scene of Santa 
Anna, who always came as a Saviour in time of need, and who, three times 


banished and three times recalled, was called on to exercise the dictatorial 
power; financial and economical ruin of the country — such are in general 
the chief events which filled the history of the republic, upon the details of 
which we will not enter. It can easily be understood that under such 
circumstances a monarchical party was gradually formed ; this had its 
special organ in the Universal, and saw its salvation only in monarchical 
institutions. This monarchical party, which had in fact been founded ever 
since the declara— tion of independence, and, although not numerous, had 
maintained its position, counted many worthy men among its members, 
among others Don Gutierrez de Estrade, a rare, blameless character whom 
years before disgust at the ruinous 
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coiuliiion of his republican fatherland had sent into voluntary exile to 
Europe. Althoiudi his views were inopportune, he was one of the few who 
had carefully studied’and understood the conditions of Mexico, am already 
m 1846,_at\ lenna, he ad tried to gain an Austrian archduke for an imperial 
throne in Mexico. Prince Metternidi imposed three, at that time, mipossible 
conditions, before thrinatter could even be considered: consent of the sea 
power a inajori y of the Mexican people, ami sufficient financial means. It 
is difficult not to recomiise the wisdom of the old state chancellor m these 
conditions. 


In the year 1850 the monarchical party began to rouse itself to action. 
Onposed to It stood two other parties, the liberal, which was really con- 
servative and the democratic, called more appropriately the ladical. To this 
belonged General Arista, who had been made preaideiit m 1851, and during 
his short time of office, being a plaything of al parties, had accom- 
SedAnothing good or useful. In 1852 Arista was obliged to give up. his 
position of power, in consequence of the revolt of ueariy all the Mexican 
kates Saiffa Anna, who had been living m Cartagena (New Granada) was 
aaain called back. Lucas Alaman says, m his history of Mexico, that the 
ihstory of the republic after 1823 could best be designated as the lustory of 
Santa\nna’s revolutions. His rule as dictator aroused hopes of great things , 
he showed great energy and a zealous effort to improve the disorderod con- 


ditions of his country. Through the Gadsden Treaty, concluded vith North 
America on December 30th, 1853, although he ceded a consiclerable 
terntoly 


norSi of the Rio Grande, he brought $10,000,000 into S oS he 


True to his convictions, he strove to rule alone, m 1854 he adopted tlie title 
“most serene highness,” obtained the right to choose his successor and 
renewed the order of Our Lady of Guadalupe. But the rebelhon soon broke 
out again. Juan Alvarez, an Indian chief in Gueroevo, defeated him m Xiffi 
battles, and in 1855 Santa Anna had to go into exile again T e dictatorship 
was at an end, but the confusion was so much the worse. In the capital the 
houses of the ministers were immediately plmidered, and the nmnument 
was torn down which had been erected a few months before to 


“ the most meritorious servant of his fatherland. ° ,, 


^ Mrith Alvarez all the horrors of barbarism celebrated a complete victoiy 
over what little was left of morality and outward decency Iminediately after 
his entry he declared all privileges of the soldiers ami clergy abohshec . The 
rough Indian, however, could not maintain himself m the presidential chair 
in which he had never felt at ease. Hence he declared that he no loiigei had 
any desire to be president, took all that he found in the way of weapons g s 
imd ammunitiin, emptied the treasury, m which wre two hundred thoukand 
piastres, and on December 12th, 1855 surrendered his POwer to the tax- 
collector Ignacio Comonfort. The latter belonged to the conseivative partv 
and had soon to struggle with a rebellion, which he put down success-— 
fully’ and to fight out differences with Spain, which, through the mediation 
of the United States, were settled in favour of Mexico. On June Hth, 1806, 
he issued the famous decree forbidding all corporations to hold real estate. 
Thereby the clergy lost their numerous estates, and hence did not neglect to 
Diace all possible difficulties in the way of the presiynt even to raising a 
revolt agliiist him in Puebla. In those battles Colonel Miguel Miranion first 
distinguished himself by his courage and decision. On the other side, the 
governor of Coahuila, the liberal General Santiago \ idaurri, had likewise 
arisen but was persuaded by the compromise of 1856 to recognise the 
president. 


Li the co«gres,s, elected amid the general disorder and clothed with con~ 
stitutional power, which opened on Pebruary ISth, 1850, triuinphant 
ladicaUsin 
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soon gained the upper hand. Instead of working for a constitution 
appropriate to the needs of the country, congress, with mopportune and 
sometimes shallow pathos, discussed the most sublime social questions, 
discussed the rights of men, the freedom of labour, changed the laws of 
marriage, arbitrarily broke treaties with Spain, and completed the long list 
of its grave mistakes by laying hand on the ecclesiastical institutions, and 
pkmged into this most dangerous of reforms ivithout any reflection and 
even with inexcusable levity. In the mean while, anarchy reigned on all 
sides imder a thousand forms. Armed bands phmdered and robbed without 
punishment, one ‘pronunciamento followed another, and discord soon broke 
out between _ Comonfort and the assembly, which, however, finally ended 
in a constitution of which the radicals could proudly say that it went “ to the 
extreme verge of liberty” and began by placing the “rights of man” at the 
head. 


The archbishop of Mexico forbade granting absolution to those who should 
swear to the constitution, whereupon twenty-seven generals and higher 
officers immediately refused to take the oath. According to the cus- tom of 
the coimtry the knot was cut by a coup d’ Mat. The new constitution was to 
go into effect on September 10th. Before that a definitive president and a 
regular congress had to be chosen. The elections were held in July, 1857 in 
the midst of universal disorder, and as a result Comonfort became president, 
a stubborn radical of Indian blood. Don Benito Juarez becanie president of 
the supreme court, and a legislature was elected which was, ff possible, 
even more revolutionary than the constituent. Mexico was again to form a 
federative republic, but even before the new form was introduced, several 
states had broken loose from the central government and_ others had altered 
their constitutions and inner organisation in wholly sovereign fashion. On 


December 17th General Felix Zuloaga with his troops declared agmnst the 
constitution and dispersed the congress. Comonfort (who had proclaimed 
himself dictator on December 1st, 1857) placed himself at the head of the 
movement, but his dictatorship lasted only a month. The rebellion turned 
against him and compelled him, in January, 1858, to lay dovm his 


Not even the European ambassadors and consuls who lived in the midst ° of 
affairs were able to give a complete picture of the confusion which reigned 
in Mexico in the year 1858. The British charge d’affaires counted no less 
than eight prominent party leaders, every one of whom went his ovm way. 
With the spring of 1859 the confusion cleared to some extent, m that the 
aims and objects of both parties became more recognisable. In Mexico 
General Miramon stood at the head of the government, while the 
repubhcan-federalist party put up Juarez as president, who in the mean 
while made Vera Cruz his headquarters. The war between the two parties 
raged with bitterness, being split up at first into a hundred guerilla warfares 
in accordance with the nature and custom of the comitry. The _ envoys of 
European powers nego- tiated with the chief who was in possession of the 
capital, whereas IN ortn 


America sent its ambassador to Juarez. 


Juarez was without question one of the first men of his comitry. It can be 
imagined, however, with what bitterness the news of the presidency of an 
Indian supreme judge was received in the circles of the conservatives and of 
the church party. Two elements worked together against him: in him was 
hated the reckless radical reformer, who was AAilhng not only to follow 
Comonfort’s laws, but even to extend them, but he was_ still more clespised 
as an Indian who presumed to rule over men of pure Spanish blood. 
Besides, Juarez, immediately after becoming president, had concluded 
several treaties 
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wath America, so that a large portion of the Mexicans from the very first 
detected in him a man who would unconcernedly see the independence of 
his land disappear and become absorbed in the great republic of the north. 


The final possession of the land had to be decided by arms. After many 
single battles in the year 1860, towards the end of the year (Decembei 
22nd) a battle was fought at San Miguelito, in which the conservatives were 
completely defeated. After scenes of indescribable confusion, “ on January 
1st, 1861, the constitutional president, Juarez, made his entry into Mexico, 
and proclaimed his intention of attempting to conciliate the warring 
elements and of giving back peace and prosperity to the land./ 


EUROPEAN INVASION 


For years during the confused condition of the country the rights and 
property of foreigners had been frec|uently violated, without the demands 
for indemnification of the European powers having met with any response; 
but complaints and protests became more frequent when the puros under 
Juarez came into power. Instead of satisfying these demands, the chief 
thought of the new government was to fill the empty treasury. Congress 
passed a law according to which all payments, including the interest on the 
debt_ to England, were to be suspended for two years and the inland duties 
on foreign wares were to be doubled. At this point the government of Spain 
succeeded in persuading France and England to adopt joint measures 
against the republic. By the convention of London (October 31st, 1861) the 
three powers— France, England, and Spain — declared that on account of 
the unreliability of the Mexican authorities they felt compelled to demand 
better protection for their subjects and their property, and to enforce the 
execution of the agree- ments stipulated by treaty, adding at the same time 
that they had no inten- tion of curtailing the right of Mexico to choose and 
niodel/ her own form of government, nor did they have in mind any 
extensions of their own possessions or other private interests. After the 
conclusion of this convention, three fleets with landing troops were 
despatched to America to demand satisfaction for the past and guarantees 


for the future. They occupied the city of Vera Cruz, together with the fort 
San Juan de Ulna, which had been evacuated by the Spanish troops and 
officials, and took up camping positions inland, where the troops were less 
exposed to the ravages of the yellow fever. The Spaniards, under General 
Prim, camped in OrizaM ; the French, under De la Graviere, in Tehuacan; 
the English commander. Sir Charles Wyke, chose Cordova. But since the 
expedition had no commander-in-chief, and a joint method of procedure 
was difficult of attainment, while at the same time the three leaders 
followed different ends and interests, the undertaking lacked strength and 
unity. Juarez responded to a manifesto drawn up in a moderate tone by the 
plenipotentiaries of the three powers (February 19th, 1862)_by threat-— 
ening to punish all who should have any intercourse with_ the foreigners, 
and after long delay he rejected an ultimatum in words which sounded like 
an insult. Nevertheless, the commanders entered upon fresh negotiations 
with Juarez, and through the Treaty of La Soledad concluded a sort of 
truce_ in which the presidency of Juarez was indirectly recognised in 
contradiction to the convention of London. Soon afterwards Don Juan 
Almante Son of the revolutionist Morelo, who had spent several years in 
Paris and was greatly esteemed by the conservatives, arrived in camp, in 
company with Father Miranda and other heads of the church party.!? 
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FRENCH EXPEDITION 


But as the French harboured leaders of the Mexican reactionaries, and 
showed a disposition to interfere in Mexican domestic pohtics, which lay 
beyond the terms of the joint convention, Great Britain and Spain withdrew 
their forces in March, 1862. For the refugees in Paris had been taken up by 
the empress Eugenie and the French “clericals,” and had revived the old 
idea of a Mexican monarchy, which Napoleon adopted in the autumn of 
1861. More troops were sent from France. Their advance was checked by 
Zaragoza and Porfirio Diaz in the battle of Cinco de Mayo, May 5th, 1862, 
and in September of that year thirty thousand more French troops arrived 
under General Forey. Wintering at Orizaba, they recommenced their 
advance, February 17th, 1863, besieged and reduced Puebla, and entered 
Mexico City June 17th. A provisional government of Mexicans was 
established, nominated directly or indirectly by Dubois de Saligny, the 
French plenipotentiary. It adopted monarchy, offered the crown to 
Maximilian of Austria, bro~ ther of the emperor Francis Joseph, and, 
should he refuse, left its disposal to 


Napoleon III. . *i,. r 


Maximilian, after making some difficulty as to renouncing his right of 
succession to the throne of Austria, as was required of him, accepted the 
crown subject to the approval of the Mexican people, and reached Mexico 
City June 12th, 1864. Juarez meanwhile had set up his capital, first m San 
Luis Potosi, then in Chihuahua. The new empire was unstable from the first. 
Before Maximilian arrived the provisional government had refused to 
cancGl tliG sales of confiscated church landsj as the cleiicals denianded. 
When he came, a host of new difficulties arose. A new loan, nominally of 
about £8,000,000, but yielding little more than four, owing to discount and 
commission, was raised in Europe, but no funds were“ really available lor 
its service. Maximilian spent his resources too freely in mere luxury, and 
carried the elaborate etiquette of the court of Vienna to Mexico. Favouring 
as he did toleration of Protestantism and the supremacy of the crown over 
the church, he was too liberal for the clericals who had set him up. As a 
foreigner he was unpopular, and the regiments of Austrians and Belgians, 
which were to serve as the nucleus of his own_ army, were more so. As an 
administrator he was enthusiastic, but futile ; his reforms, excellent on 
paper, could not be carried out, for the trained bureaucracy necessary— nay, 


Babylon opens its gates to Alexander. He enters Susa. The Spartans rise and 
are defeated at Megalopolis. 330. Alexander occupies 
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Persepolis. Alexander in Ecbatana, in Parthia, and on the Caspian. Philotas 
is accused of conspiring against Alexander’s life and is executed. His father, 
the general Parmenion, put to death on suspicion. Judicial contest between 
Demosthenes and .Aschines ends in the latter’s quitting Athens. Part of 
Gedrosia (Beluchistan) submits to Alexander. 329. Arachosia conquered. 
328. Alexander conquers Bactria and Sogdiana. 327. Alexander quells the 
rebellion of Sogdiana and Bactria. Clitus killed by Alexander at a banquet. 
Alexander marries the Sogdian Roxane. Callisthenes, the historian, is put to 
death under pretext of complicity in the conspiracy of the pages to 
assassinate Alexander. Beginning of the Indian war. 326. Alexander in the 
Punjab; he crosses the Indus, and is victorious at the Hydaspes. At the 
Hyphasis the army refuses to advance further. Alexander builds a fleet and 
sails to the mouth of the Indus. 325. Conquest of the Lower Punjab. jNIarch 
through Gedrosia (Mekran in Beluchistan) and Carmania. Nearchus makes 
a voyage of discovery in the Indian Ocean. 324. Alexander in Susa. He 
punishes treasonable conduct of officials during his absence. Alexander’s 
veterans discharged at Opis. Harpalus deposits at Athens the money stolen 
from Alexander. The trial respecting misappropriation of this money ends in 
Demosthenes being forced to quit Athens. Alexander’s last campaign 
against the Kossajans. 323. Alexander returns to Babylon and reorganises 
his army for the conquest of Arabia. Death of Alexander. 


THE POST-ALEXANDRIAN EPOCH 


323. At Alexander’s death his young half-brother, Philip Arrhidaeus, 
succeeded to his empire, while there are expectations of a posthumous heir 
by Roxane. The young Alexander is born. Perdiccas is made regent over the 
Asiatic dominions, while Antipater and Craterus take the joint regency of 
the West. The Greeks, with Athens at their head, attempt to throw off the 


even the material for it — did not exist. For a time he nominally held sway 
over about two thirds of the country— roughly, from latitude 18° to 23 , 
thus excluding the extreme north and south. Oajaca City, under Porhno 
Diaz, capitulated to Bazaine— who had superseded the too pro-clerical 
Forey in October, 1864— in February, 1865, and by the autumn of that year 
the condition of the Juarists in the north seemed desperate. But the towns 
asked for per~ manent French garrisons, which were refused, as weakening 
their own power of self-defence. Instead, the country was traversed by 
flying columns, and the guerillas dealt with by a French service of 
contreguerilla, who louglit with much the same savagery as their foes. 
Directly the French troops had passed republican bands sprang up, and the 
non-combatant Mexicans, to save themselves, could only profess neutrality. 
Yet on October 3rd, 1865, Maximilian, misled by a false report that Juarez 
had left the country, issued a decree declaring the Juarists guerillas, who, 
whenever captured, were to be tried by court-martial and sliot. Mexican 
generals on both sides had done as much. But Maximilian’s decree prepared 
his own fate. 
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MAXIMILIAN ON THE THRONE 


It was Maximilian’s intention to govern; but, as ill luck would have it, he 
did not grasp the essentials of government. Thus, he had been chosen 
emperor by an assembly of notables selected by the French minister; this 
election had been ratified— he held the ratification good— by the votes of 


one section of the people expressed in acts of approval which had been laid 
before him; thence he derived his right to the crown. But, in order to 
govern, something else was needed. Maximilian ow’ed to this people, 
which was to be rescued from barbarism, that which makes the strength of 
civilised nations — namely, a constitution. Of that he never even thought, 
and no one thought of it for him. There were, then, neither houses of par~ 
liament, nor popular delegates, nor any kind of control by the citizens, nor 
representation of the taxpayers. All power was concentrated in the emperor 
S 


hands. . -r 


This condition of affairs ivould not have been without its advantages it 
Maximilian had been another man. Dictatorial powers are sometimes good 
to draw a people from a state of decay and anarchy into which years of 
turmoil and revolution have plunged it. But the hand which holds the helm 
must steer without w^eakening, and undeviatingly ; in fact, the head which 
guides the hand must contain that something which men admire and curse 
under the name of genius. The founders of empires are despots ; so much 
the better if liberty follows after. 


Maximilian, then, without elective bodies near him, remained alone, ex~ 
posed to the responsibilities of power; he confined himself to emplo;^ng 
executive agents, that is to say, ministers. ^ He confided the foreign office 
to Ramirez; he summoned Peza to the ministry of war and of the navy, and 
Robles Pezuela to the ministry of public works, commerce, and industiy. 
The choice was good ; both had been mider-secretaries of state under the 
regency in the same offices of which they now became the titulary heads. 
Some days later he completed his ministry by naming Escudero y Echanove 
minister of justice, and Cortes Espaza Imme secretary. All belonged to that 
new party which was fairly representative of moderate opinions. 


There lay the future ; at least so it was thought amongst the representa- 
tives of France. To afford this policy an efficient support, M. de Montholon, 
the French minister plenipotentiary, resolved to add to the weight of French 
arms the influence of that other power which has developed with so much 
rajiidity in our century, and which possesses a force which penetrates 
everywhere ; we mean the press. There were already several newspa— pers 


in Mexico, and amongst them the Estafette, edited by a Frenchman ; but the 
Estafette did not represent the policy of intervention. M. de_ Mon- tholon 
set to work to create a new paper, the management of which he confided to 
a Frenchman. 


L’Ere Nouvelle appeared on October 1st. Idie programme of the paper was 
naturally conservative and liberal. Notwithstanding its origin, it did not 
separate the cause of intervention from that of the empire, and it laboured to 
disseminate the doctrines of equality before the law and of the abolition of 
the privileges of the clergy and nobility, wdiich corresponded to the 
doctrines of 1789. It was a valuable and useful auxiliary to the cause of 
intervention. 


From the time of his arrival in Mexico, Maximilian, dazzled by the accla- 
mations which greeted him on the way and intoxicated by his popularity, 
thought only of destroying what he believed to be the last remnants of 
rebellion. 
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“My duties as sovereign,” he wrote to liis minister of state on JNoA/eniber 
3rd “oblige me to protect the people with an iron hand, and, in answer to 
theAneeds loudly -expressed in all quarters, we, as head of the nation, m full 
recognition of our sacred mission and of the duty which is imposed upon 
us, declare that all the armed bands still roaming in some parts of our 
beautiiul country and spreading desolation, turmoil, and menace against the 
hbeiiy and labour of industrious citizens, shall be considered as assemblies 
of bandits and fall consequently under the inflexible’ and mexorable rigouis 


of t le law If our government respects all political opinions, it cannot 
tolerate the criminals who violate the first of the liberties it is called on to 
guarantee, 


namely, that of person and property.” . , « lu, 


To the political prefects he gave analogous instructions, especially recom- 
mending them to show themselves severe towards the theft ami pillage 
which had discredited Mexico in the eyes of the whole world Then, with 
that imagination which he could neither master nor regulate, he embraced, 
in his recommendations, all the subjects which presented themselves to his 
mind : the care of the roads, the public health, the developnient of public 
instruction and of agriculture, the breeding of animals, the improvement of 
the race of horses, the investigations respecting coal, mercury and copper 
mines, the state of abandoned tracts of country, etc. To stmiulate the pre~ 
fects’ zeal, and in the hope of obtaining better information, he borrowed 
from Charlemagne the institution of viissidomimct, and created inspectors, 
charged to see everything, hear everything, and report to the emperor_ what 
they Ld seen and heard. He forgot only one thing m .f 


these prefects, and that was the keeping of the civil lepsteis. He left this in 
the hands of the clergy, only imposing on them the obligation to transmit 


a copv every month to the civil administiation. , . ,. .i 


He completed these measures of government by the creation of a counci of 
state, to wTich he assigned as duties the drafting of laws and regulations 
and the administrative judgment of disputed claims, and all questions 
concerning the responsibility of the great functionaries which should be sub 


mittodeto\mpy/ition oAhis council bore the mark of Maximilian’s 
inclinations; that is to say, the councillors were taken as much from the 
cleiicals’ as from the liberals. Above all it bore the mark of the tendencies 
of those im- mediately about the emperor, m that nearly all these 
councilloisw/eie hostile to France These selections were so much the less 
justified m that, if Maxi- milian’s government had the time to legislate and 


create a council of state it wls precisely to the arms of France that they 
owed it. Every fresh day 


of success ouffht to have reminded them of it. ru 


The French victories, whilst they witnessed to the bravery of the French 
nrmv and the services it was rendering to the empire, showed only too 
plainly howlittle the country was really pacified, and what need there still 
was for our military co-operation. When, therefore, m the last two months 
of this yeai of 1864 the marshal, in obedience to the desire so often 
expressed by Napo-Ipmi TIT sent back to France the troops that had first 
arrived m Mexico with General Lorencez, the battery of the garde 
imperiale, the 2nd zouaves, the 99th regiment of the line, and the 1st 
battalion of foot diasseurs, the Mexican go^ felt nothing but regret at the 
measure. The arrival of 


the Belgian legion did not seem enough to make up for this withdrawal. 


The/emnress Charlotte echoed this impression m a letter addressed to 
Europe-must have troops; the Austrians and Be gians are very w^ll 


in times of calm, but let the tempest come and there is nothing but red 
panta- 
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loons. If I may be allowed to say all I think, I believe that it will be very 
ditlicult for us to got through the first vital crisis if the country is not better 
occupied than at present. The troops are all very scattered, and it seems to 


me that instead of recalling any they ought to have been increased. I greatly 
fear lest the marshal may repent not having written what we asked liiin in 
the month of October; he feared the discontent in France, and has, I think, 
exchanged a slight unpleasantness for a greater one.” 


Tliis letter reflects the impression that many had at the time — and that 
many have still — that Marshal Bazaine was absolute master, to do as he 
would, and to him was attributed the initiative in all the acts of his adminis-— 
tration, This error is explained by the ignorance, which has existed till this 
day, of the secret correspondence that Napoleon III and Marshal Randon 
never ceased to carry on with him. Napoleon III had incleed declared in one 
of his letters that he gave him carte blanche; but it is none the less certain 
that in every circumstance the marshal obeyed orders from Paris, and, as 
regards the special case with which we are dealing, here is an extract from a 
letter of Marshal Randon (October 31st) which abimdantly proves that, if he 
sent back troops, it was because he could not do other- wise : “ I thank you 
for the assurance you give me that the home-coming of the troops you have 
designated for return to France will suffer no delay, for, if it had been 
otherwise, the question of the war budget would have been compromised, 
and it would have been difficult to make it understood why, after the 
repeated successes which our troops obtain at all points, and in view of the 
arrival of these nine thousand Belgians and Germans, the convention agreed 
upon with Maximilian should be delayed in its execution.” 


The marshal had, besides, an excellent motive for diminishing the French 
army of occupation ; the Belgians and Austrians who came to Mexico were 
not so much to be despised as the empress Charlotte appeared to think, and 
they showed in several encounters that they were “very well” at other times 
than “times of calm.”/ 


The American Civil War ended in the spring of 1865, and a strong popular 
feeling was at once manifested in favour of asserting the Monroe Doctrine 
against Maximilian’s government. In the summer there were threatening 
movements of United States troops towards the Rio Grande; early in 1866 
Napoleon III announced to the French chambers his intention of with- 
drawing his forces ; in response to a note of Seward, the United States 
secretary of state, of_ February 12th, 1866, he was induced to promise their 


return by three instalments at specific dates (November, 1866; March and 
Novem- ber, 1867). Maximilian now turned for support to the Mexican 
clericals; meditated abdication, but was dissuaded by his wife Charlotte 
(“the better man of the two,” as he had once jestingly said), who went to 
intercede for him with the emperor of the French. Finding him obdurate, 
she went on to appeal to the pope ; on her way, at Bozen, she went mad 
(end of September, 


1866). 


Maximilian had meanwhile drawn nearer to the clericals and further from 
the French, and, to protect French interests, Napoleon III had decided to 
send out General Castehiau to supersede Bazaine, arrange for the with- 
drawal of the French forces in one body, and restore the republic under 
Ortega, who had quarrelled with Juarez, and was, therefore, of all 
republicans, least unacceptable to the clericals. But fearing the prospect, 
they induced Maximilian, who had retired to Orizaba for his health, to 
remain. Father Fischer, a German-American by extraction, was specially 
influential here. 


Til’: LAST MOMENTS OF MAXIMIFTAN, EMEKROR OF MEXICO 


(Kn. iil tlie paintiiiL:’ by ’‘eaii Paul |.:unvns) 
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A conference of eighteen representative Mexicans was summoned, and 
refused his offer to retire, by ten votes to eight. He yielded on condition that 
a congress of all parties should be summoned to decide the fate of the 
empire. Hereupon he returned to the capital ; the Juarist dominion extended 
rapidly ; the French troops left (in one body) on February 5th, 1867, 
ignoring and ignored by the imperial government, and shortly after 
Maximilian took com- mand of the army at Queretaro. Here, with 
Miramon, he was besieged by the Juarists under Escobedo, and the 
garrison, when about to make a last attempt to break out and seek refuge in 
the fastnesses of the Sierra Gorda, was betrayed by Colonel Lopez to the 
besiegers (May 15th, 1867). Maxi- milian, with the Mexican generals 
Miramon and Mejia, was tried (fairly enough) by court-martial, and, 
refusing (or neglecting) to avail ^ himself of various opportunities of 
escape, was convicted on charges which may be summarised as rebellion, 
murder, and brigandage, on June 14th, and executed with Miramon and 
Mejia on June 19th, 1867.“ 


BANCKOFT*” ON THE EMPIKE OF MAXIMILIAN 


The empire was undoubtedly a huge mistake. It can hardly be termed 
illegal, for all international law is based upon the right of might. The 
assembly which issued the plan and nomination may be challenged, but the 
country cannot repudiate the immense vote which lent confirmation, 
whatever the insincerity and reservation underlying that vote. The plea of 
compul- sion affected only a part. It was but natural to suppose that a 
nation so long torn by revolutions and attendant maladministration would 
hail a stable government ; and Napoleon and Maximilian hugged the belief 
only too eagerly, the latter influenced not a little by the glitter of an imperial 
crown. Unfortunately, their views were framed by European standards, and 
by the expressions of a comparatively small party in Mexico. The rest of the 
people they failed to understand or to fully consider. There was little to fear 
from the passive Indian, but everything from the middle race, the mestizos, 
that mixture of activity and indolence, of brightness and dreaminess, 
insincerity and selfishness, in whose ever-growing strength rests the future 
of the country. Although reckless and improvident by nature, the mestizo 


had tired for a while of war, and yielded with the substantial classes to the 
effort for a peaceful rule. But soon Ms jealousy was roused by the growth 
of foreign influence and the preference accorded to assuming officials from 
beyond the ocean. The gleam of foreign bayonets supporting the throne 
now flashed wider, and his restive independence of spirit took alarm, 
fostered by conservative discontent. The very strength of the invader 


became a source of weakness. iii 


The liberal policy of Maximilian was based on apparently good grounds, 
seeking as it did to conciliate factions which formed the worst foe to unity 
and progress, and making an effort to reach the people itself. If in a sense he 
turned traitor to the principles of the party to whom he stood bound, and 
consequently lost a certain support, he did so in search of advancement and 
in the hope of greater gains. He meant well. Noble ideas ever hlled his mind 
with grand and humanitarian schemes, but he lacked strength and energy to 
carry them out. He might have done well in a settled country ike Lombardy, 
where he gained so much approval, but Mexico needed a creative reformer, 
and this he was not.? 


P Taken with permission from the edition of 1882, copyrighted by H. H. 
Bancroft. ] 
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]\leaii while Porfirio Diaz hat! captured Puebla (April 2iid) and besieged 
Mexico City, which fell June 21st. The republican governinent behaved 
with comparative leniency, though Juarez and Diaz were to some extent 
forced on by tlieir followers, who rejected a general amnesty. The last anti- 
Juarist stronghold submitted on July 20th, 1867. A good deal of discontent 
was caused among the republican rank and file, partly by the reduction of 
the army, and partly by a proposal to allow priests to vote, which came to 


noth- ing, and in the result Juarez’s election in October to the presidency 
was op- posed by Diaz, or rather Diaz’s friends, but without success. But so 
soon as Juarez was elected, insurrections broke out in various states, and 
brigandage prevailed throughout the following year. There were 
unsuccessful insurrections also in 1869 (clerical) and 1870 (republican), but 
an amnesty, passed October 18th, 1870, helped to restore peace; trouble 
again arose, however, at the 1871 election, at which the candidates were 
Juarez, Lerdo de Tejada, and Diaz. Juarez’s continued reelection was 
regarded as unconstitutional, and, no party obtaining a clear majority, the 
matter was_ thrown into congress, which elected him. Diaz’s supporters 
refused to recognise him, and a revolu- tion broke out which went on 
sporadically till Juarez’s death on July 18th, 1872. Lerdo de Tejada, as 
president of the supreme court, succeeded him, and amnestied the rebels, 
but made no further concessions.“ 


Juarez with his death bequeathed to his country the boon of peace. 
Opponents in arms laid them down and placed‘ themselves _ under the 
constitutional flag. He had ever an unfaltering faith in his mission. Old 
traditions he ignored; petty wrangles and temporising policies he despised. 
Heeding only the dictates of duty, he opposed an iron will to the torrent of 
personal ambitions and party strife, to the wicked envoy of a triumphant 
reaction as well as of a foreign invasion. He saved the constitution of 1857 
by taking into his hands the reins of government at the time that the allied 
clergy and army were endeavouring to destroy it. Without him the hberal 
party would have found itself without a leader, or even a cause to fight for. 
What would have been the fate of the republic, we might ask, if Juarez, the 
chief magistrate, without soldiers or resources, had falterecl? Who would 
have taken up the struggle had he abandoned it ? Indeed, in vain may we 
search history for a more wonderful example of human greatness and 
success— a poor ignorant Indian boy, emerging from the wild mountains of 
Oajaca to link his name to some of the most radical reforms the American 
continent ever witnessed./ 


In the next year, however, laws were passed repeating in a stronger form the 
attacks of 1857 on the supremacy of the church, and prohibiting the 
monastic orders or monastic life. The first day of 1873 was marked by the 
opening of the Vera Cruz and Mexico railway. For the next two years there 


Macedonian yoke as soon as Alexander is dead, and the Lamian war breaks 
out (323-322). But one by one the states yield to Antipater and Craterus. 
The direct government of the dominions in Europe, Africa, and Western 
Asia is divided among Alexander’s generals. Thirty-four shared in the 
allotment ; the most important are : Ptolemy Lagus, in Egypt and Cyrenaica 
; Antigonus, in Phrygia, Pamphylia, and Lycia ; Eumenes, the secretary of 
Alexander, in Paphlagonia and Cuppadocia ; Cassander, in Caria ; 
Leonnatua, in Hellespontine Phrygia ; Menander, in Lydia ; and 
Lysimachus, in Thrace and the Euxine districts. Perdiccas aims to marry 
Alexander’s sister, Cleopatra, as a means of becoming absolute master of 
the empire. The other generals league themselves against him, and (321) 
Perdiccas is murdered by his soldiers while proceeding against Ptolemy. 
Antipater replaces him as regent, and redivides the empire ; Seieucus is 
given Babylonia to rule over. Antipater dies 319, and the son Cassander and 
Polysperchon become regents. In 317 and 316, Cassander conquers Greece 
and Macedonia. Antigonus, with the help of Cassander, attacks and defeats 
Eumenes, who is betrayed by his own forces in 316. Antigonus now has 
ambitions to control the whole empire, and in 315 the terrible war of the 
Diadochi, between him and the other generals, begins. Antigonus and his 
son, Demetrius Poliorcetes, call themselves kings. Seieucus, Lysimachus, 
Cassander, and others do the same. Demetrius seizes Athens in 307. At the 
end of the struggle every member of Alexander’s family is dead, the 
majority put to death. In 301, at the battle of Ipsus, Antigonus falls, and 
Demetrius takes to flight. Cassander dies 296, and the succession is 
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contested by his two sons, Philip IV and Antipater. Demetrius takes the 
opportunity of this quarrel to seize the European dominions. He prepares to 
invade Asia, and the other successors of the empire, together with King 
Pyrrhus of Epirus, league against him. In 287 Pyrrhus invades Macedonia, 
and Demetrius’ army deserts him. Pyrrhus is welcomed as king, and he 
gives Lysimachus the eastern part of Macedonia to rule over. Demetrius 
renews the struggle with Pyrrhus, and at his death, in 283, his son, 
Antigonus Gonatas, carries it on. In 282 Lysimachus is attacked by 


were only local disturbances, chiefly in Yucatan, and an Indian rising in 
Michoacan. Protestant missions established themselves (Avith some 
opposition) in the country, and diplomatic relations were renewed with 
France and Spain (1874). But towards the close of Lerdo de Tejada’s term 
as president he was suspected of aiming at a dictatorship, and Diaz made 
preparations for a rising, then retiring to Brownsville. At the beginning of 
1875 the revolution broke out in Oajaca, with the Plan of Tuxtepec, which 
was adopted by Diaz and proclaimed as the Plan of Palo Alto (March 
22nd). Diaz’s attempt to raise the north, however, failed, and, trying to 
reach Vera Cruz by sea, he was recogniseil on the steamer, recaptured while 
attempting a four-mile 
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swim ashore, concealed by the purser for some days, generally inside one of 
the saloon sofas, and helped to get ashore in disguise at \ era Cruz Lerdo 
was declared reelected, but was overthrowm and foiced into exile (January, 
1877) and Diaz, who had assumed the provisional presidency, was declared 
constitutional president on May 2nd, 1817. A law forbidding the reflection 
of a president till four years had elapsed from his retirement fiorn office, the 
outcome of the republican opposition to Juarez and Lerdo, vas passed in the 
autumii of that year (but so nioclifiGcl as to cnablG Diaz to bG rG- 
GlGctGcl indefinitely in 1887 and 1892). 


Diaz’s first presidency (1877-1880) was marked by some unsuccessful 
attempts at revolution, notably by Escobedo from Texas , by the resumption 
of diplomatic relations with Spain, Germany, Italy, and some South 
Aiifricari states (1877), and France (1880) ; by some frontier difficulties 
with the United States whose soldiery had occasionally followed brigands 
into Mexican terri- tory, and with Guatemala, which revived a claim, 
dropped since 1858, to a portion of tliG st9.tG of Chiapas; and by 
considorablG intcinal piogiGss, aidGcl by a too liberal policy of subsidies 
to railways. The boundary questions were settled under President Gonzales 
(1880-1884) ; relations with Gieat Britain were renewed in 1883. The 


claims of the railways, however, necessitated re~ trenchment on official 
salaries, and the president’s plan for ‘conversion of the debt roused 
unexpected opposition in an ordinarily subservient congref . It was attacked 
with great force and eloquence by the youngest meinber of the house, Sehor 
Miron ; Senor Guillermo Prieto, a noted poet and ex-ministei , added the 
weight of his authority to the attack ; the students demonstrated against the 
bill in the streets; and finally it was rejected, on the ground that the 
expenses of conversion were too heavy and the burden on Mexico too great. 
At the end of 1884 Porfirio Diaz was again elected president, and was 
continually reelected, the constitution’ being twice modified expiessly to 
allow him to continue in office (1887, 1892). v.- ii, -r 


The history of Mexico from 1884 to 1902 is almost void of political strife. 
President Diaz’s policy was to keep down disorder with a strong hand; to 
enforce the law ; to foster railway development and economic progress to 
develop native manufactures by protective tariff’s ; to introduce new 
industries, e.Q. the production of silk and wine, of coca and cpiinine , to 
promote foiestry , to improve elementary and higher education for all which 
purposes the Ministerio del Fomento is a potent engine; to encourage 
cdonisation and, above all, to place the national credit on a sound basis. The 
first step in this process was a settlement of the British debt by direct 
arrangement with the bondholders, who were induced to exchange their 
outstanding bonds (at a discount of about 85 per cent.) for 6 per cent, bonds 
secured on one-fafth of the import and export duties and the product of 
certain direct taxes (1887-1888). In 1890 the Spanish bondholders’ claims 
were satisfactorily arranged also. < In 1891 the tariff was made more 
protectionist. In 1893 the de~ preciation of silver, Mexico’s currency and 
principal article of export, necessi-— tated stringent retrenchment in the 
diplomatic service and reduction of official salaries; but the budget 
balanced for the first time during may yeurs, the floating debt was 
converted, and a loan raised for the completion of the lehuan-tepec railway. 
After 1896 there were substantial annual surpluses, which y re spent in 
reducing taxation and in the extinction of debt. In 1895 the 6 per cent, 
external debt was converted into a 5 per cent, debt, the bonds of which were 
in 1902 at a premium; in 1896 the alcabalas or interstate customs and 
municipal octrois were-abolished, and replaced in part by direct taxation 
and increased stamp duties. 
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The institution by Diaz of the guardias rurales, a mounted gendarmerie 
composed of the class who in former days drifted into revolution and 
brigand- age, was a potent means of maintaining order, and the extension 
of railways and telegraphs enabled the government to cope at once with any 
disturbance. The old local revolutions practically disappeared. In 188G- 
1887 there were some disturbances in Coahiiila, New Leon, Sinaloa, and 
Tamaulipas; sub sequently hardly anything was heard of such disorders, 
except on the Texan frontier, where, in 1890, Francisco Ruiz Sandoval and, 
in 1891, Catarino Garza made incursions into Mexico with some support 
from Mexican ranch-owners in Texas and speculators who expected mining 
concessions in the event of a revolution. But the raiders, though they seem 
to have had some sympathisers in the Mexican army, were few, and in fact 
little more than brigands. Occasionally the church gave trouble — the 
presence of foreign priests was complained of ; attempts to evade the law 
prohibiting conventual life were detected and foiled (1891, 1894) ; and 
there were Indian risings, repressed sometimes with great severity, among 
the Maquis of Yucatan and the Yaquis of Sonora. Now and then the old 
passions break out ; in September, 1897, an absurd attempt to assassinate 
President Diaz was made by a country7 man named Arroyo, who was 
secured, and early next morning lynched in the central police office, partly 
by members of the force, ten of whom, however, were sentenced to death 
for the crime. Discontent with Diaz’s rule was confined to a small 
minority.“ 


In foreign affairs the rule of Diaz was uneventful. There have been transient 
disputes with the United States (1886, 1888). In 1888-1890 and 1894-1895 


a boundary dispute with Guatemala became serious, and Mexican wood- 
cutters were driven out of the disputed territory between the rivers Xicoz 
and Usumacinto by Guatemalan officials, on the ground that, an arbi- 
tration in progress being suspended, the territory was still Guatemalan. But 
Guatemala gave way at the threat of war (January, 1895). In the difficulty 
between England and the United States over the Venezuelan boundary 
(December, 1895) Mexico expressed strong adherence to the Monroe 
Doctrine in the abstract, and suggested that its maintenance should not be 
left wholly to the United States, but should be undertaken by all American 
powers. 


In brief, under President Diaz’s rule, the history of Mexico is mainly 
economic. In the six financial years 1893-1894 to 1899-1900 inclusive, the 
yield of the import duties increased by upwards of 80 per cent. ; the revenue 
from stamps (an excellent index of the volume of business) over 60 per 
cent., though the duties were reduced ; the postal revenue from 1895-1896 
to 1899-1900 rose 60 per cent. ; the telegraph revenue over 75 per cent. The 
great drainage tunnel which is to take the waters of the valley of Mexico, 
hitherto most inadequately drained, out to. the Pacific was completed in 
1902 ; the Tehuantepec Railway, hkely to prove a formidable rival to any 
interoceanic canal, approached completion. Great improvements have also 
been made in the harbours at Tampico and Vera Cruz. In 1891 elementary 
education was reorganised, and made compulsory, secular, and gratuitous. 
Great atten- tion has been paid to higher education, and — at least in the 
hospitals — to modern sanitation and hygiene. 


‘Don Augustin Iturbide, grandson of the emperor, godson and (perhaps) at 
one time the destined heir of Maximilian, was turned out of the army and 
imprisoned in 1890 for abusing President Diaz. 


CHAPTER VII CENTRAL AMERICA 


The term Central America is usually applied to the region formerly known 
as Old Guatemala. In a geographical sense, however, it may be applied still 
more extensively, including the provinces of Guatemala, Yucatan, and the 
Balize. 


Guatemala is an extensive region, stretching between the Pacific Ocean and 
Caribbean Sea, from the southern boundary of Mexico, to the isthmus of 
Darien. In its climate, soil, productions, and geographical features, it much 
resembles the West Indies, except that the Andes render it one of the most 
mountainous of American countries. The western shore is subject to the 
most violent earthquakes; the interior is but little known. Politically it is 
dividecl into the states of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica.“ 


DISCOVERY OF NICARAGUA 


The discovery of Nicaragua follows closely upon the death of A/Aasco 
Nunez Balboa, and was intimately connected with that lamentable 
proceedmg. Andres Nino, a bold pilot who was well acquainted with the 
coast of Darien, and had been employed there, proceeded to the court of 
Spain. He proposed an expedition to the Spice Islands, which met with 
royal approval and with that of the bishop of Burgos. At the head of the 
expedition was placed Gil Gonzalez Davila, the contador of Hispaniola, 
formerly attached to the house- hold of the bishop of Burgos. These 
explorers were to make use of the ships which had been constructed with 
incredible toil by Vasco Nunez; and they relied upon the friendship of Lope 
de Sosa, who was to go out at the same time as governor of Darien, and to 
take a residencia of Pedrarias de Avila. Meanwhile, as might have been 
expected, Pedrarias had made use of these 
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vessels for his own purposes, and had sent the licentiate EspmMa a vo^ of 
discovery in the sea of the South, who had proceeded as far as Cape Blanco, 
which is situated in what is now the republic of Costa Itica. 


Lope de Sosa arrived at Darien, but died almost immediately after his 
arrival — indeed, before he landed, accomplishing less even than Po^ce de 
Leon afterward did when he went to New Spam to take a residencm of 
Cort’. Gil Gonzalez, therefore, found himself with an enemy instead of a 
friend m the governor of Darien. He and i^dres Nmo however, persevered 
mto enternrise and in January, 1522, set sail from the gulf of San Miguel. 
Their notions of geography must have been somewhat limited and incorrect 
if they were still bInT on cUscovering the Spice Islands, for they pursued 
their way to the northwest instead of the southwest. The result, however, 
vAs, that thev discovered the whole coast of Nicaragua as far as the bay of 
Fonseca, which Gil Gonzalez must have named after his patron, the bishop 
of Thev did not content themselves with merely discovermg the coast, but 
made considerable excursions into the interior. There Gil Gonzalez found a 
great cacique called Nicaragua, whose pueblo was situated three leagues 
from the 


seashore, close to the lake which now bears his “me. ctraneers 
The cacique was a man of much intelligence. “ He put to the_ strangers 


many questions of childish simplicity, but yet with childish darmgness of 
thought He inquired if they had heard of any great deluge, and as whether 
there would be another. He wished to know when the sun and the moon 
would lose their brightness and forsake their appointed courses. He Sd to be 
informed as to the causes of darkness and of cold pd was inclined to blame 
the nature of things because it was not always bright and 


further wished to know what became of the soids of men who 1’™)! short a 
time in the body, and yet were immortal. Descendmg froin these great 
questions to discuss the information which the Spaniards brought im 
Loutheir affairs, he inquired whether the pope was subject to death, and 
whether the cacique of &stUe, of whom they spoke so much was mortal. He 
concluded by asking the pertinent question why it w^ that so few men, as 
they were, sought so much gold. Gil Gonzalez and his companions we 
astonished to hear a semi-naked “barbarian” interrogate them m this fashion 
and never it was said, had an Indian been found who talked m this way with 
the Spaniards. It will be needless to recount in detail the rest of Gil 
Gonzalez s discoveries. Suffice it to say that they were sufficient to entitle 
him fairly to the claim of being the discoverer of Nicaragua. 


ORIGIN OF THE NICARAGUANS 


The Nicaraguans, it appears, were of Mexican origin. They had been driven 
southward by a great drought; and if so, they had certamly fled to a country 
pre-eminently abounding in the element they then needed. Bu 


this trSdition is not the only ground for ascnbmg to the 
tribe among them, an affinity with the Mexicans. The language and the 
mode of writing were in this case similar; and, though the religions of the 


to mtffins were not wholly alike, there was sufficient similarity to, render 
far from improbable, if not to establish, the notion of a common origin. 


The Nicaraguans were in that state of civilisation which ® 


of the gradual formation of an important empire. The ‘dificffi grand £ those 
of the Mexicans, but there was no want of skill m then build hi^ or“f pdity 
in their laws. Still, they were in that state of comparatively 
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low intelligence when men and women think they can improve the work of 
God, their own countenances, by piercing and otherwise maltreating their 
noses, lips, and ears. 


Gil Gonzalez returned to Panama on the 25th of June, 1523, with a large 
quantity of gold, and with the conviction that he had made a great 
discovery. He had also baptised no less than thirty thousand of the natives. 
What knowledge, however, of Christianity he had left anong them may be 
imagined from the strange kind of soldierly theology which most of these 
captains displayed when they took upon them to commence the conversion 
of the natives. He proceeded, not without molestation from Pedrarias, to 
His-— paniola, whence, after communicating with the emperor, and begging 
for the government of the lands he had discovered, he returned to Honduras. 


The object of Gil Gonzalez in going to Honduras was to find a way to 
Nicaragua which he might take without any hinderance from Pedrarias at 
Panama. With the vessels he had brought from Hispaniola, Gil Gonzalez 
endeavoured to make the Puerto Caballos, which received its name from an 
accident that happened to him on this occasion. A storm came on when he 
was Near that port; he was obliged to throw overboard some of his horses; 
and was driven back to the Golfo Dulce, where he landed, and founded the 
town of San Gil de Buena Vista.c 


SPANIARDS IN NICARAGUA 


The possession of Nicaragua proved a matter of much dispute; Pedrarias 
sent Hernandez de Cordova to occupy the country and he succeeded in 
driving out Gonzalez, but was accused of attempting to form an 
independent govern- ment and was court-martialed and killed by Pedrarias. 
The governor of Honduras also laid claim to the province and finally Spain 
interfered and appointed Pedrarias independent governor of Nicaragua, 
which position he held from 1527 until his death in 1536.“ 


The foregoing narrative sufficiently describes the dire confusion which 
prevailed in Nicaragua among the Spanish authorities — a confusion that 
was sure to have its counterpart in burnings, massacres, and tortures among 
the conquered people. They paid the penalty for every error committed at 
the court of Spain, for every movement prompted by avarice, envy, or 
discord, which took place among the Spanish captains, each of whom had 
some show of authority from headquarters, and whose marchings, counter- 
marchings, and battles were marked upon the broad map of that fertile 
province, unhappily well suited for the movements of the cavalry, in huge 
streaks of blood and devastation. 


It was in vain that the unhappy Indians of Nicaragua consulted their idols, 
and prayed for a response to the question how they were to get rid of these 
strangers. The discerning oracles replied that if they were to heap the sea 
upon these Spaniards they would certainly drown; but then, to do that, it 
would be necessary for the Nicaraguans to drown themselves; where- upon 
they did not question their oracles any further in this matter. 


DISCOVERY OF GUATEMALA 


In the decade of years that followed after the conquest of Mexico, the spot 
where some of the most important conquests were completed and the 
greatest expeditions prepared, where the strangest experiments were made 
for the conversion of the natives, where the discovery took place of the 
most remark- 
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nhlp monuments of American civilisation, and the theatre wherein was 
acted 


jSSsTevents which led to greatest changes 


for the Indies was the province of Guatemala. I he wars m tms province, 


houah vOTV con™<ierable, were not of the first magnitude or interest ; 
and as, thougn ve/-y consuieuiu ^riting wars are the mam staple of history, 


;L otte eyvStt™^^™ being illustrated by great wars, 


after the conquest of Mexico, the rebuilding and repeophng of the city 
would 


irSrVe rSy ‘»ire qclty’f elAnX/ 

labour and suffering, but have hardly added at all his renow » 

Tn hi^ third letter to the emperor, after that in which he aescrioes xne 
gitkrt/&plS 


Smith ” After the last discharge of the cannon of Cortes had been ma upon 
the helpless but unyielding crowd of Mexico, the news of the city s fa wnc! 
Tint slow in rGSjcliinff ttiG ndiSjCGnt; tGrriuoriGS. * 4— 


Mid how dkl the listeners receive the astonishing news? With joy, regret, 
and apprehension-joy, that a ruthless enemy, to whose fell gods their yo^g 


men and their maidens had been sacrificed was .Ated city ^ tnd 
mhirpfl had had no part in the misfortunes of the detested ciry, anu 
appreTnsfon‘est a worse thing should come upon them than even the power 


ATheInSan4kings who were opposed to the Mexican dynasty, no less than 
those X were allied to it, shuddered at the success of these awfu *XriL? 
from another snhere. The first potentate who sent ambassadors toVortes was 
the king of Michoacan, a province about seventy leagues to the southwest 
of Mexico. From these ambassadors, Cortes, who had already heard soSing 
about this “sea of the South,” made further inquiries. He found that it was to 
be reached through Michoacan; and, accordingly, afte causing his cavalry to 
manoeuvre before these 


Seleucus Nicator, and is defeated and killed on the plain of Corns in 281. 
Ptolemy Ceraunus murders Seleucus, and seizes the European kingdom of 
Lysimachus. In 280 Pyrrhus goes to Tarentum to make war on the Romans. 


THE ACHAAN AND ATOLIAN LEAGUES 


The Achtean towns of Patrse, Dyme, Tritsea, and Pharae expel their 
Macedonian garrisons and join in a confederacy. 279. The Celts descend on 
the Balkan countries and on Macedonia. Death of Ptolemy Ceraunus. 278. 
Celts under Brennus approach Greece. Struggle between Celts and Hellenes 
round Thermopylae. Brennus defeated at Delj)hi. Celts driven back. 
JEtolian Confederacy becomes the most important representative of Greek 
independence. 277. Antigonus king of Macedonia. He founds the dynasty of 
the Antigonids. Pyrrhus conquers Sicily. 276. The Achaean town -Agium 
expels its garrison and joins Patrse, etc., in the Achaean Confederacy. 274. 
Pyrrhus returns to Epirus. 273. Pyrrhus expels Antigonus from Macedon. 
272. Pyrrhus besieges Sparta, which successfully resists him. He turns 
against Argos, where he is killed, “ntigonus recovers his supremacy in 
Greece. The Greek cities fight for their independence. 265. The 
Macedonians defeat the Egyptian fleet at Cos. Antigonus recovers his 
position in the Peloponnesus. 263. Chremonidean war. 263-262. Antigonus 
takes Athens. End of the independent jDoliti-cal importance of Athens. 255. 
The Long Walls of Athens broken down. 249. Aratus frees Sicyon from its 
tyrant Nicocles, and brings the town over to the Achaean League. 245. 
Aratus becomes president of the Achaean League. Agis IV becomes king of 
Sparta and attempts to introduce reforms. 242. Aratus conquers Corinth. 
Megara, Troezen, and Epidaurus join the Achaeans. 241. Agis IV executed. 
239. Demetrius, king of Macedon. Alliance between the Achaeans and 
Atolians. 238-5. Extinction of the Epirote “acids ; federative republic in 
Epirus. 235. Cleomenes III, king of Sparta. 234. Lydiades abdicates from 
his tyranny and brings Megalopolis over to the Achaean League. 231. 
Illyrian corsairs ravage the western coasts of Greece and defy the Achaean 
and iEtolian fleets. 229. The greater part of Argolis included in the Achaean 
League. Antigonus Doson, regent of Macedon. Athens frees herself from 
the Macedonian dominion. Tli ; Romans defeat the Illyrian corsairs. 228. 


ns to impress them with a fitting sense of his powers, and after making the 
Mnme XeTts hrseiit two Spaniards back with them on a journey of dis~ co 
verf Hearing still more ibout this sea from other quarters, he sent in Sent 
directions two other parties of Spaniards to explore the way to the ,, ?n tnPp 
“ nossession” of it. He seems to have been fully aware of tL’importance of 
this discovery, for he says, “ I was very Jor appeared tn mp that in 
discovering it, his majesty would receive a great and signal service-since ” 
he adds, “it was the decided opinion of all men who had any iSfpdffe or 
exXience in the navigation of the Indies that when this sea wS dfsTOvered 
many islands would be found in it abounding in gold pearls m/ciorstoes, 
and’spioes.” Cortes thought, moreover, that many s ere s nnrl wonderful 
tlfinas” were yet to be discovered there. Prom tms laitn in what was 
marvellous, the first explorers and conquerors derived an in pursuit, and an 
untiring love of novelty, which rem nds one ol the san niialities as they exist 
in the untravelled souls ol little children. 


^ As the sea was at no great distance, it was soon discovered by one or 
other of the parties sent out to explore, and formal possession was taken of 
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it in the name of the emperor some time in the year 1522, nine years after 
the discovery of the same sea by Vasco Nunez, about a thousand miles 
lower 


down. ,.11 


Following the ambassage from Michoacan, there arrived at the camp of 


Cortes another set of envoys, from a people about a hundred leagues farther 
south than Michoacan, inhabiting a maritime country called Tehuantepec, 
which it appears was the territory where one of these parties of discovering 
Spaniards had come upon the sea of the South. These Indians, as was 
usually the case, were at war with their next neighbours, the inhabitants of a 
country called Tututepec. Immediately south of Tehuantepec lies the 
province of Soconusco, and south of that is Guatemala. Following the usual 
rule, these two last-named provinces were also at feud with one another. 
The great political doctrine of the balance of power was but beginning to be 
understood in Europe in those days, and was totally beyond the compass of 
Indian states manship. Accordingly, a similar series of events to those 
which had enabled Cortes to reach and to conquer Mexico was now to 
conduct his lieutenants into the southern provinces of Central America. 
These two provinces of Tututepec and Tehuantepec, which, from the 
similarity of their names, we may fairly conjecture to have been inhabited 
by tribes of the same race, were the first to give occasion to the stranger to 
enter armed into their territories; for Cortes, at the request of the envoys 
from Tehuantepec, dispatched Pedro de Alvarado with a body of troops to 
conquer the unfriendly province of 


After a few skirmishes’ Pedro de Alvarado made his way into the town oi 
Tututepec, where he was well received, and was furnished with provisions 
and presented with gold. The hostile Indians, however, of the next province, 
Tehuantepec, suggested that all this friendly demonstration was but feigned, 
and that an offer which the cacique had macle to the Spaniards, to lodge 
them in his own palace, was but a scheme to destroy them by setting their 
quarters on fire. Pedro de Alvarado believed this accusation, or affected to 
believe it, and seized upon the person of the cacique, who, after giving 
much money to his captor, died in prison. That this seizure of the cacique 
was thought unjust even by the Spaniards of that time is proved by the 
testimony of Bernal Diaz. There is no novelty in this proceeding of 
Alvarado. Indeed, the dealings of the Spaniards with the Indians seem, at 
this period of the con~ quest, to be arranged according to a certain routine, 
in which the capture of tho principal chief is seldom omitted j and it is 
worth while to notice the imprisonment of the cacique of Tututepec merely 


because it is the first of a series of such proceedings on the part of 
Alvarado, who was the principal conqueror of Central America. His 
qualifications for command, as far as they appear in the page of history, 
were not of the highest order. He was brave, daring, restless, crafty, devout, 
but without any true pohcy._ He was a great talker, but still a man of 
considerable force, if not skill, m action, as he was largely trusted by 
Cortes. He was nearly the same age as Cortes, for Bernal Diaz says he was 
about thirty-four years old when he came to New Spain. In his daring 
qualities he may be compared to Murat. 


Alvarado founded a town in Tututepec which he called Segura, but, on 
account of the heat of the climate and the swarms of insects, it was soon 
deserted. This expedition of Alvarado’s took place in the year 1522. From 
the seat of his new conquest Pedro de Alvarado despatched two messengers 
to Guatemala (called by the Indians Quauhtemallan, the place_ of wood, or 
of decayed wood), who w’ere to offer on the part of Cortes his friendship 
and his religion” to the chief of that province. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF GUATEMALA 


The origin of the kingdom of Guatemala is very obscure. It was governed 
by a/ominant race called the Tultecae. These Tultecas had come from 

Mexico.’ Their abode in that country had been Tula twelve leagues from 
the city of Mexico. The derivation of their name is said to be from iultec , 


the/art of stone-work. The account of their migration from Tula to 
Guatemala is not unlike that of the exodus of the Israelites from among the 
Egyptians Having been oppressed by certain kings for five hundred years, 
they held a great festival, in which they were warned by the devil (any 
supernatural being in Indikn story is said to be the devil liy Spanish 
narrators) to quit be country of Mexico. In other words, the Aztecs, or some 
other conquering race were too strong for the Tultecas. The story of the 
apparition of th s demon is highly picturesque, and somewhat awful. It is 
said that, while thTnation lere l^riebratog certain religious rites, there 
appeared a great giant among them, who began to mingle m their sacred 
dances, and that his 


embrace in the dance was death. 1,1141 
The flight to other countries was resolved upon. _ Tlie king who led the 


Tultecas forth was Nimaquiche. He was acpompanied by three brothers, and 
these four men became the heads of four ruling families in four \ependent 
provinces: one brother of the province of the Quelenes and CAapanecos; 
Inothev of Tuzulutlan; a third of the Mam Indians and the Pocomanes; and 
Nimaquiche himself, in the person of his son, of the Quiches, Cakchiguels 
and Zutugils. In the course of their pilgrimage southward, the Tultecas 
suffered great hardships and passed many years The king Nimaquiche died 
on this iourney — another resemblance to the Mosaic story and v as suc~ 
ceeded by his son Acxopil, who was the prince that finally conducted that 
branch of the Tultecas called Quiches into the neighbourhood of Lake 
Atitlan Their great town, founded near this lake, was called L tatlan, and 
was situated where the present village of Santa Cruz de Quiche gands. , A 
further div/ion of the Tultecan states took place m the old age of 
Nimaquiche s son, Acxopil. The old king retained the kingdom of Quiche 
for himself ; to his eldest, Jiute-mal, he gave that of Kachiquel; and the 
third angdom of Zutugil he gave To Ifis second son Axciquat. On the day of 
this division three sims were said 


to have been visible in the heavens. , m 1. ¢ i-r 


It must not be supposed that the narrative of the Tultecan migration from 
Mexico and their occupation of Guatemala is wholly fabulous, and that 


there is no historic truth to be made out of it. It will account for a 
circumstance which otherwise would be very strange — namely, that 
though there were as many as twenty-four or twenty-six languages in 
Central America, yet through- out a considerable part of it communication 
was evidently possible_ by means of one language. Then, again, the mode 
of settImg the succession to the sovereignties coincides with the Tultecan 
story. One principle in this suc— cession uniformly prevailed: it was that a 
man of experience, and not a youth, 


should ascend the throne. 4.1 
From sources that we can rely upon, we learn what were the mannem, 


laws, customs, and resources of what was called the kingdom of The 
resources were abundant: it was a land with a fine climate and a most fertile 
soil, bearing maize, cotton, and very fine balsam, with irrigated which were 
wont to give a return of three hundred measures for one measure of seed It 
was found, too, that it would bear wheat and all the fruits of Spain. It also 
produced cocoa, which was used then, and for some time con~ tinued to be 
used, as money. 
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From the possession of money we may at once conclude that these people 
were to a certain extent civilised, though this did not prevent them from 
adoring idols and occasionally eating human flesh. They had fairs which 
were generally held in close proximity to the temples and over which a 
judge presided, regulating the prices. Among their artisans were goldsmiths, 


painters, and workers in feathers. The plumage of birds formed one of the 
principal materials for ornament used by the most skilful nations in the 
Indies. 


The laws of Guatemala appear to have been framed with considerable care. 
In some things they were very reasonable, in others not so. It appears that, 
though the government of the Guatemalans was a monarchy, they had a 
recognized power if the king behaved very tyrannically, of calling together 
the principal men and the judges of the kingdom, and deposing him. Their 
laws with regard to theft were curious, and in some respects commendable. 
They made much distinction between small and great thefts; and they 
graduated their punishments with care, beginning from a pecuniary fine, 
and continuing, if the culprit showed himself to be a resolute offender, up to 
execution by hanging. Before, however, taking the final step, they pro- 
ceeded to the thief’s relations, and asked them whether they would pay all 
the penalties for him, which, no doubt, in this latter state, were very con- 
siderable. If they would not do so; if — according to their expressive phrase 
— they had had enough of carrying their relative upon their shoulders, and 
would make no more satisfaction for him, the man was hanged. 


In war, the main body of their captives, the cominon people, were made 
slaves, but the principal chiefs were killed and eaten, with a view of 
inspiring terror in the enemy. This practice, though horrible enough, is very 
different from a system of human sacrifices like that in force among the 
Mexicans. In matters of education, the Guatemalans showed themselves a 
civilised people ; and, not being afflicted by much diversity of opinion upon 
small matters con~ nected with religious questions, they had schools in all 
their chief towns both for boys and girls. 


The Guatemalans, if subject at all to the Mexicans, had only recently 
become so — that is, within the last twenty years of the Mexican Empire. 
Their country, far different from what it is now, was exceedingly populous. 
The languages spoken were very numerous — no less than twenty-six are 
named — which shows how much the people of that district were broken up 
into mere tribes, a division tending greatly to facilitate the conquests of the 
Spaniards, but to embarrass them in all theh dealings with the country when 
conquered. 


CONQUEST OF GUATEMALA 


Returning now to the camp of Cortes, at Mexico, we find him informing the 
emperor, in the year 1524, that from Utatlan and Guatemala an ambassage 
of a hundred persons had come, offering themselves as vassals to the 
Spanish monarchy, whom he had received and dismissed with every mark 
of friend- ship. Meanwhile, however, this indefatigable commander had 
made friends with the Soconuscans, and had even begun shipbuilding on 
that part of the coast. The Guatemalans, when their ambassage returned 
home, being assured of the friendship of Cortes, were only the more 
inclined on that account to carry war into the territories of their enemies the 
Soconuscans, and thus they did not fail to come into collision with the 
settlers sent out by Cortes. For this offence the Guatemalans apologised, but 
their excuses were not received. 
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An old chronicler has compared the advance of Alvarado to the darting of a 
flash of hghtning. The first place the lightning fell upon was Soconusco the 
tenitory in behalf of which the expedition had been sent out A great battle 
accompanied by much slaughter and great destruction (the traces of which 
were/isible nearly a hundred years afterward), took place on the frontier of 
that province, in which battle the king of Zacapa was killed. Of the further 
advance of the army we possess an account 


himself who states that he pushed on from Soconusco to Zacapa, from 
tiience “kHenango, from thence to Utatlan, fighting, negotiating, and 
ferrify- 


e ®Som” SLn1iVi^^^ two days to Guatemala where he was very well 
received — according to his own account, as if he had been m his father s 
house. But not resting there, he proceeded, as he says, to conquer a people 
who dwelt upon Lake Atitan (probably Amatitlan), and who had made 
them- selves so strong in those waters that they were able to harass all then 
neig - hours without being liable to be attacked in their turn. Alvarado 
routed thh people but most of them were able to escape by swimming. From 


toce he again proceeded, conquering the Indian trf es he met with, or bring- 
ing them into subjection by means of messengers, who, sometimes by 
threats, Simes by promises of favour, contrived to secure the allegiance of e 
nativel Occasionally Alvarado was defeated m his encounters with the 
Indians, in consequence of the roughness of the ground, or the density of 
the woods kiere they took shelter. Finding winter approach, he retumecl to 
his friendly Guatemalans, in whose country he founded the city of Santiago 


°A° AlTOr“do Mwdiimedhis attention to the yai-ious tribes who were not vet 
tonauered but whose submission was essential to the security of Spanish 
Lthorhy. By the end of December, the campaign hri termmated. Alvarado 
returneclto the capital of the Cakchiquels laden with wealth and glory The 
rapidity of his movements had been no less surprising than the ease with 
which L had conquered the Indian armies. The greater part of the Pacific 
shore acknowledged the authority of Spam. At the same time, Alvarado s 


brother Gonzalo, had defeated the Mams m several battles. 


The fortress of Mixco, which was always considered impregnable by the 
Indians, was situated on a high perpendicular rock, the on y acce/rSrce 
was SO narrow as to permit kit one man to pass at a time. A small lo ce 
could defend it against an entire army, by merely throwing dowm rocks 
upon the assailants The first detachment sent against this place w^as so 
disheai tened bv its strength and the apparent impossibility of making any 
impression upon & works, that they deUrmined to abandon it. . ^ut the arri/ 
Alvarado in camp changed the appearance of affairs. That mtiepid general 
immediately called a council of war, over which he prAuled ™ which 
determined on a vigorous prosecution of the siege. The bpamarcls Tow 
reSrte? ^^^ p’ this they wem foiled with consicerab e 


loss. Their cause now appeared hopeless, and it is more than piobable that 
they would finally have been compelled to relinquish the undertakmg, had 
no/the caciques of Chignanta appeared m camp, demanded a peace, and 
informed the Spanish general of a subterranean passage leading from the 
citadel to the bank of a neighbouring river, by which the gan’pon could 
escape should the fortress be captured. This infused new life into the 
besiegers. A general attack was made on the heights by the army, marching 


file’ while a detachment posted itself at the mouth of the subterranean to 
iXrcept stragglers. The fortress was finally carried by storm, and the 
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Indians, with their wives and little ones, either killed or captured. Ihe 
works were then entirely destroyed. _ w *11i 


The submission of the comitry being now complete, Alvarado deteimmec 
on returning to Spain and announcing his conquests to Charles V._ Rut, 
when on the eve of departing, he received notice that Cortes had arrived m 
the province of Honduras; and deeming it his duty to visit his superior, he 
set out (February, 1526) for that purpose. On reachmg Choluteca, he met a 
detachment of Spanish troops coming from_ Honduras, and was mtormed 
that Cortes had returned to Mexico. Not being able to follow nim so lar, 
Alvarado seems to have abandoned, for a while, the idea of visiting Europe, 


and returned to Guatemala. f 
He found the country, which had been left so peaceful, m a state ol tlie 


most violent excitement. His brother, ponzalo, who had ruled in his 
absence, had, by his cruelty and tyranny, especially toward the Indians, _ 
alienated all parties from him. The king of Quiche, Sequechul, with King 
Smacum, were gathering the different native tribes for a desperate effort to 
shake oh tiie yoke of bondage. 


SPANISH DOMINION IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


Alvarado immediately adopted the most energetic measur‘ to supples so 
formidable a rebellion. Confident of the support of all Spaniards, he 
marched against the Indians, and m a great battle (NovenAer 22nd, 1526) 
he completely routed them, taking the two kings prisoners. The unfortunate 
princes, by fifteen years of hard captivity, expiated the unpardonable crime 
of having wished to recover independence for themselves and their 
oppressed 


M°This victory broke the spirits of the Indians inhabiting the conquered 
provinces, and from this time they seemed willing to acknowledge the 
authority of Spain. In proportion, however, as this danger decreased, a far 
more formidable evil began to display itself. This was dissension among the 
conouerors — the almost inseparable sequel to _ Spanish conquests, ihe 
difficulty of defining boundary lines between different provinces was one 
fruitful source of these disturbances. Either by accident or design, petty 
rulers encroached on the territory of others; and several rich provinces were 
claimed simultaneously by numerous competitors. These cku^ kept t e 
whole country in a state of civil war, until December, 1527, when Alvaiado 
received from the emperor the office of captam-general of Guatemala, p 
appointment which rendered him independent of Cortes. The energetic, and 
often oppressive rule of this officer restored m a great measure the general 
tranquillity. The influences of religion were added to his own efforts. In 
15.37 the execution of a most extensive plan for the conversion of the 
Indians was commenced by a number of missionaries, at the head of whom 
was the celebrated Las Casas. They visited nations hitherto unconquerable, 
and by inducing them to accept Christianity, opened an easy way toa 
cordial rJcognition of Spanish authority. These labours were continued 
through great difficulties, by themselves and successors,’ for upwards a 
century and to them, as much as to the mail-clad warriors, was owing the 
Spanish 


ascendency in Central America. tin a Af+n-.. 


Athens makes alliance with Rome. The Achaean League at the height of its 
power. 227. Beginning of the Spartan war against the Achaean League. 226. 
Cleomenes III effects fundamental reforms in Sparta. 224. Battle at Dyme. 
Cleomenes defeats the Achaean League. 223. Aratus calls in the aid of 
Macedon. Egypt deserts the Achaeans and becomes the ally of Sparta. 
Achaeans, Boeotians, Phocians, Thessalians, Epirotes, and Acarnanians 
form, under the leadership of Macedon, an alliance against Sparta. 222. 
Battle of Sellasia. Defeat of the Spartans. Antigonus Doson restores the 
Spartan oligarchy. 220. Philip V 


22 THE HISTORY OF GREECE 


king of Macedon. War of Philip and his Greek allies, including the Achaean 
League, against the “tolians supported by Sparta. 219. Lycurgus (last king 
of Sparta). 217. Peace of Naupactus. The destructive war against the 
Atolians ended in dread of a Carthaginian invasion. Philip V becomes 
protector of all the Hellenes. 


THE ROMAN CONQUEST (216-146 b.c.) 


216. Philip concludes an alliance with Hannibal and provokes the first 
Macedonian war with Rome. 214. Battle near the mouth of the Aous. The 
Romans surprise Philip and defeat him. “tolians, Eleans, Messenians, and 
IUyrians accept Roman protection. 213. Aratus poisoned at Philip’s 
instigation. 211. Sparta goes over to Rome. Savage wars of the Grecian 
cities against one another. 208. Philopoemen becomes general of the 
Achsean League, and revives its military power. 205. Philip makes peace 
with Rome, ceding the country of the Parthenians and several Illyrian 
districts to Rome. Philip carries on war in Rhodes, Thrace, and Mysia, and 
sends auxiliaries to Carthage. 200. Second Macedonian war declared by 
Rome. Romans under Sulpicius invade Macedonia. 199. Romans kept 
inactive by mutiny in the army. 198. Defeat of Philip by Flamininus. 
Achseans and Spartans join the Romans. 197. Battle of Cynoscephalee and 
destruction of the Macedonian phalanx. Philip accepts humiliating terms 


The year 1541 was signalised by the death of Pedro “\jarado After this 
event, the emperor established an audience (November 20th supreme 
tribunal, of which Alonzo de Maldonado was named president. Ihe Lat of 
this court was fixed at Valladolid de Comayagua, but subsequently 
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transferred to Gracias A Dios. In 1555, it was again removed to Guatemala, 
then to Panama, and finally to the capital. The trariquillity which the genius 
of Alvarado had secured to the province was buried with him. Faction, 
exasperated by the temporary obstruction, broke out fiercer than ever. 
Public morals were depreciatecl to the very lowest scale. ^ Justice was but a 
name — crimes of the deepest and darkest dye were committed with 
impunity, and the criminals bought off from retribution by trifling sums. 
The Indians were treated as brutes — in short, all government was at an end 
— anarchy, crime, and reckless audacity rioted over the ruiris of the Indian 
civilisation. Such was the condition of affairs for a great portion of the long 
period of the Spanish dominion in Guatemala, till at last the country was 
ripe for revolution. 


The first symptom of dissatisfaction exhibited by the Indians and others, 
w’as after the invasion of Spain by France, in 1808. The deepest anxiety 
was manifested throughout the whole of the Peninsular War, and the subse- 
quent continental struggles. But after the fall of Napoleon, hardly had Spain 
adopted a constitution when Guatemala, anxious to extirpate the remnant of 
absolute tyranny, appropriated the same one to herself without any 
alteration. But the formation of a junta in the following year, with abso- 
lute power to settle “indispensable ” measures, gave rise to two parties, one 


in favour of entire emancipation from both Spain and Mexico; the other 
advocating the installation of the Bourbon family on the throne of Central 
America. The old Spanish party, supported by Leon, the capital of 
Nicaragua and Comayagua, capital of Honduras, were in favour of the latter 
course ; but the greater part of the cities and provinces adhered to the act of 
inde- pendence proclaimed by the junta. 


REVOLUTION IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


Such was the situation of affairs when, on the 19th of October, 1821, 
Iturbide, emperor of Mexico, addressed to the inhabitants pf_ Guatemala a 
manifesto, in which, after having complimented them on their 
independence, he annoimced that, to consolidate their growing liberties, he 
would dhect a numerous body of troops to their frontiers. This strange 
proclamation was not received by the inclependents as favourably as the 
emperor had wished; but the influential members of the Spanish party 
solicited his protection, changing the appellation of his troops from that of 
“servants” to/’ imperial- ists.” This faction chose as their chief, Ffiisola, 
president of the junta; and by him the proclamation of Iturbide was 
distributed throughout the different provinces. Not satisfied with this, he 
joined with it an invitation to the people to merge their nationality into that 
of Mexico ; and he even took upon himself the responsibility, as president 
of the junta, to declare the union effected (January 11th, 1822). 


The indignation of the people at this arbitrary stretch of power rose to the 
utmost pitch. The junta was dissolved. The president marched with some 
troops against San Salvador, but was completely iDeaten (July 3rd). 
Defeated a second time by the people of the same province (February 23rd, 
1823), he recommenced his march to Guatemala, where he received news 
of the revolution which had precipitated Iturbide from the imperial throne. 
The blow was astounding — his last hope was gone ; he immediately gave 
up all resistance and consented to the act of independence. A national 
convention, having immediately assembled, ordered the Mexican troops to 
leave the country. Filisola led them out in person, taking possession, during 
his 
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march, of the province of Chiapas, which he claimed for Mexico. This act 
was afterwards made good by Mexico, and Chiapa has ever since remained 
a fruitful source of dissension between the two countries. 


FORMATION OF A REPUBLIC 


This obstacle being removed, the national assembly met again on the 24th 
of June 1823. Complete independence was declared on the 21st ol Jmy, and 
on the 17th of December, the basis of a new constitution, modelled alter that 
of the United States, was proclaimed to the n:riion. The republic was stvled 
the “ United Provinces of Central America. On the 6th of September, 1824 
congress completed the basis of the confederation at Costa Rica; nine days’ 
after (15th) the federal congress was installed; and on the 2*.nd of 
November, the constitution was solemnly signed by the deputies. 


Thus Guatemala had proclaimed her freedom and established a republican 
constitution; but very soon she was to learn by bitter experience that some- 
thing more than these is necessary to secure the tranquillity and happiness 
of the people. Hardly had the instrument of independence been signed when 
fierce party spirit again sowed seeds of discord among the populace. The 
citizens were divided into aristocrats, or centralists, and federalists, the 
former wished to consolidate and centralise the powers of the general 
govern-= ment They were composed principally of influential families, who, 
parnpered during the domination of the Spaniards with privileges and 
exorbitant monopolies, had gradually imbibed the state and feelings of the 
European nobility. The federalists,’ on the contrary, were led by men, young 


and energetic, many of whom ivere actuated by an ardent love of country, a 
desire to set her free, and a disgust at the former civil oppression. They 
advocated the supremacy of the states, and freedom of conscience in 
religious matters. At the third session of congress, the two parties came to 
an open rupture. Soon after, the vice-president, Flores, visited the city of _ 
Quezaltenango, where he had rendered himself odious by his republican 
princip es, and by levying a contribution on its convent. Seeing him in their 
city, the lehgious orders now excited the common people against him, and 
soon an infuriated Sob before hie house exclaiming, “Death to the heret.c!” 
rloreqran to the church; but, when entering, he was seized by some women 
his face and head severely beaten, and his life placed in the most imminent 
danger By desperate exertions, he escaped into the church; 


not secure. The bell rang, crowds collected from all duarteis, and, althoug 
opposed by the soldiery, forced their way into the church. Fearful of the 
r£ult, the priest came forward with a crucifix, and implored the peop e snare 
the officer promising to send him immediately from the city. The Sappy 
ina7con& these words on his knees But all was of no aval 


The populace rushed upon him, dragged him into the f “yyi*- “Auo ‘tUf | 
him into the hands of its women. He soon expired under their dreadful tiea 
mSit and the body was submitted to the insults of the mob. “owds then 
rushed through the streets, exclaiming, “ Viva la religwnl — de&ih to the 
heretics of congress.” Encouraged by this success, the centralists of the “e 
of Guafemala rose in open rebellion and f 


These outrages roused the indignation of the inhabitants of San Salvador, 
who resolved to avenge the patriots of Guatemala. ® 


of March, 1827, their army appeared before the gates of the capital, ana 


threatened it with complete destruction. But religious fanaticism was too 
powerful to be easily intimidated. The priests ran, exhorting the people to 
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take anus; the nuns and other women assembled with knives in their hands, 
swearing that every enemy of their religion should perish by their hands. 
The army of San Salvador was in the issue entirely defeated. 


REPUBLICANS AND CENTRALISTS 


The other provinces of Guatemala were in a like condition. In Nicaragua, 
the streets were barricaded, the chief centralist and his soldiers massacred, 
part of the city burned to the ground, and the two parties so exasperatecl 
against each other that, for three months, even an ambassador could not be 
sent from one to the other. The war continued with but little intermission for 
two years, at which time (1829) the troops of San Salvador, under General 
Morazan, again marched against Guatemala. After three days’ continual 
battle, the city was taken. A scene of stern retribution followed. The leaders 
of the centralists were exiled, the convents opened and sacked, monastic 
orders abolished, the nuns sent from the country, and the archbishop driven 
into exile. 


In 1831, Morazan was elected president of the republic; and for eight years 
managed the public affairs with a degree of quiet long unknoAvn to the 
country. But at the expiration of his second term, signs of faction began to 
reappear. Many of the banished centralists had maintained a correspondence 
with those at home, some even venturing to return. These attentively 
watched an opportunity to recover their lost ascendency. They found a 
leader in the notorious Carrera, a mulatto who from an obscure station had 
raised himself to the command of numerous parties who infested the 
highroads. This individual kept the country in a state of continual ferment, 
and, though often defeated, he still managed to rally round him the priests, 
Indians, and most of the centralists. The capital and other cities were 
several times taken, and shocking excesses committed on the opposite 
faction. Morazan was finally driven into exile, and with him fell the 
republican party 


REPUBLIC DIVIDED INTO CONSTITUENT STATES 


From that time on the “republic of Central America” was only a geo7 
graphical conception. Every one of the five states had its own independent 
government and all attempts to restore the union failed on account of inner 
cliscord, or were defeated by force of arms. The defeat of the allies by 
Carrera at Arada (February 2nd, 1851) was a severe blow to the federalists. 
All that could be attained after that were treaties between the smgle states 
for the preservation of peace and for the promotion of commerce. A 
political union with a joint congress in the style of the North American 
Union appeared to be an impossibility. There were as many separate 
governments and presi- dents as there were states. Internal quarrels and 
party disputes, a supreme magistracy without authority and mutual rivalries 
weakened political power. Thus it came about that William Walker, a North 
American adventurer of courage and enterprise, was able to make himself 
coiimrander-in-chief in Nicaragua and maintained a dictatorial power for 
some years, until finally in an attack upon Honduras he was seized b}’ the 
English and delivered np to the magistrates who had him shot in Truxillo. A 
political execution took place shortly afterwards in Costa Rica also, and the 
former president, Rafael Mora, who had attempted to regain his earlier 
position by force of arms, was captured and shot in San Jose. The war in 
Mexico had an influence upon Central America, where aristocratic, 
democratic, and clerical elements were 
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continually warring against one another . Here also liberals and 
consenvatives were ranged against each other and fought for the supremacy. 


Under these circumstances the able General Carrera of Guatemala attained 
to dictator’! authority. Unlike the Mexican General Juarez he leaned for 
support on the clerical and conservative party, so that he was accused of 
conspmng with Emperor Maximilian and of seeking after monarchical 
power. But before the sanguinary tragedy of Queretaro was ended Carrera 
died suddenly, few months later Barrios of San Salvador, who for years had 
been his opponent and rival, upon his attempt to regain the presidency was 
shot m his former capital by the command of his victorious successor 
Duenas. Mter that the five states of Central America continued in the old 
way without central authority and without influence on the political 
conditions of the two hemispheres.4884 another attempt was made under 
the influence of Presi- 


dent Barrios of Guatemala to unite the Central American states m 
federation, but this attempt failed like the others before it. In 1895 
Honduras, Salvador and Nicaragua united in the Greater Republic 
CeAtAal/Aerica but be to the new system had gone into operation, a 
revolution m “Ivador (1898) pre vented the execution of the plan although a 
diet had been convened and administrative ofiicials appointed. The Greater 
Republic was dissolved 


mto/ite sepamti///“/ of the Central American states deal mainly with 


internal disturbances or quarrels with one another and have little interest for 
the rest of the world or influence on its history. Nicaragua made treaties 
with Spain (1850), Belgium (1858), France (1859) and the United States 
(1867) concerning the neutrality of a Nicaraguan Canal, and m 1884 tne 
\jmied States negotiated the Frelinghuysen-Zarala Treaty with NMcaragua 
according to which the United States was to build the canal but the treaty 
was not ratified. The Nicaragua Canal Association and its efforts were 
mentioned in connection with the Panama Canal. The Nicaragua route 
appears now to be definitely abandoned.*/ 


CHAPTER VIII BRAZIL 


The first person who discovered the coast of Brazil was Vicente Yanez 
Pinzon, who had sailed with Columbus on his first voyage as commander 
and master of the Nina. Seven years afterwards he and his nephew Arias 
obtained a commission to go in search of new countries and trade in any 
which Columbus had not previously appropriated. The Pinzons set sail from 
Palos in December, 1499, made the Cape Verds, then steered to the 
southwest, and were the first Spaniards who crossed the line and lost sight 
of the north star. They saw land on January 26th, 1500, to which Vicente 
gave the name of Cape Consolation, but which is now called Cape St. 
Augustine. From hence they coasted along toward the north. Vicente 
continued his course till he came to the Orinoco, then made for the islands, 
and sailed homeward, losing two of his three ships by the way. The coast 
which Pinzon had discovered lay within the Portuguese limits of demarca- 
tion, and before he reached Europe it had been taken possession of by the 
nation to whom it was allotted. 


The Portuguese king Emmanuel determined to send a fleet to establish 
friendship and a treaty of commerce with the king of Calcutta. For the 
command of this fleet, which consisted of ten caravels, and three larger 
ves— sels, a hidalgo was chosen. It was determined that the fleet should sail 
on the 9th of March, 1500. On the 14th of March the fleet passed the 
Canaries and to profit by the prevailing northeast trade wind they stood so 
much to the westward that, on the 21st of April they met with signals of 
land, and late the following day they saw a large round mountain with small 
hills which were the highest portions of the Sierra, now called Aimores. 
Cabral gave the mountain the name of Mount Pascal [because it was Easter 
time], and the land he called Vera Cruz. Emmanuel was so delighted with 
the discovery of Vera Cruz that he resolved to send out another squadron to 
explore min- utely its extent; and it appears that three caravels were 
ordered to sail upon this project from the Tagus on the 1st of May, 1501, but 
there is a consider- able doubt who was the commander of them; some say 
it was Amerigo Ves~ pucci, others that it was Gonzalo Collho.c 
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NATIVES OF BRAZIL 


At tVip time when the/Portuguese invaded Brazil more than a hundred 
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sary to subdue or dispossess the old proprietors. That was not always an 
easy task. 


The first holder of a Portuguese captaincy was Martim Affonso de Sousa, 
who explored the coast in the vicinity of the Rio Janeiro or River of Janu- 
ary, so called because he reached it the first day of that month. Martim 
Affonso, who discovered the island of the Magi, the island of San 
Sebastian, and Cape Saint Vincent, understood how to win the friendship of 


and renounces his supremacy over the Greeks. 194. Flamininus returns to 
Rome. The -3tolians, dissatisfied, pillage Sparta, which joins the Achsean 
League. Antiochus III of Syria comes to the aid of the JEtolians, 191. Battle 
of Thermopyla3. Antiochus defeated by the Romans. 190. Battle of 
Magnesia. Romans defeat Antiochus. Submission of the -(Etolians. 183. 
Messene revolts from the Achsean League. 179. Callicrates succeeds 
Philopoemen as general of the Achiean League. Death of Philip V and 
accession of Perseus, who conciliates the Greeks, and makes alliances with 
Syria, Rhodes, etc. 169. Attempted assassination of Eumenes of Pergamum 
on his return from Rome. 168. Third Macedonian war declared by the 
Romans. Romans are unsuccessful at first, but the battle of Pydna is won by 
Paulus JEmilius, the Macedonians losing twenty thousand men. Flight and 
subsequent surrender of Perseus. 150. Death of Callicrates. 152. Andriscus 
lays claim to the throne of Macedon. 148. Andriscus defeated at Pydna and 
taken to Rome. 146. Macedon made a Roman province. Romans-support 
Sparta in her attempt to withdraw from the Achsean League. Corinthians 
take up arms, and are joined by the Boeotians and by Chalcis. Battle of 
Scarphe and victory of the Romans under Metellus. Corinth is taken by 
Mummius; its art treasures are sent to Rome, and the city delivered up to 
pillage. Achaean and Boeotian leagues dissolved. 


THE EGYPTIAN KINGDOM OF THE PTOLEMIES OR LAGIDA (323- 
30 b.c.) 


In 323 Ptolemy I, son of Lagus, receives the government of Egypt and 
Cyrenaica in the division of Alexander’s Empire. He rules at Alexandria. In 
321 he allies himself with Antipater against the ambitious Perdiccas. He 
joins the alliance against Antigonus in 315. 306. He assumes the title of 
king. 304. He assists the Rhodians to repel Demetrius, and wins the 
surname of Soter (Saviour). 285. He abdicates in favour of his sou, Ptolemy 
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the natives of the country, and established himself among them without 
striking a blow. 


Pedro de Goes, to whom the king gave a concession of thirty leagues of 
coast between Saint Vincent and Espiritu Santo, was obliged to leave the 
land after five years of disastrous struggles with the savages. The beautiful 
bay, known by the name of bay of San Salvador, was conceded to Francisco 
Pereira Coutinho on the one condition — that he should found there a city 
and permanent settlements, either by subduing the natives or by civilising 
them. 


The individual concessions made by the court of Lisbon with such exten- 
sive powers might at a desired moment excite the spirit of enterprise and 
thus facilitate Portuguese emigration to Brazil; but it would not have been 
good policy to let things go on for long in that way. The ties between the 
colony and the mother country were becoming looser every day; the 
captains-general abused their authority: the property, the honour, and the 
lives of the colonists were in their hands; complaints, alternately energetic 
and pathetic, mounted even to the throne. Joao III understood the necessity 
of re-establishing the supreme authority over all these petty tyrannies. The 
powers of the conces— sioners were taken away, and a governor-general was 
clothed with the pleni- tude of civil and military authority over all 
Portuguese Brazil. 


The first representative of the royal authority was Thome de Sousa. The 
governor-general left in April, 1549, and after two months of sailing arrived 
in the bay of San Salvador. Thome, without wasting any time, laid the 
foundations of a city which he named San Salvador. After four years of 
labour and success, when he had subdued and pacified the coast and started 
the colony on a road of prosperity where it seemed it had nothing to do but 
go forward, Thome de Sousa, thinking he had done enough both for the 
good of others and for his own glory, asked for his recall. He was succeeded 
by Edward da Costa, under whose government the Jesuits distinguished 
them- selves by a redoubling of apostolic zeal, which did more than arms 
for the definitive triumph of the Portuguese. In the midst of inevitable 
struggles, which broke out more often perhaps than was at first thought 


probable, Portugal ended by establishing its authority over the immense 
colony. 


The death of Joao III placed on the throne his grandson Dom Sebastian, 
who at that time was only three years old and was the grandson, on his 
moth- er’s side, of the emperor Charles V. The regency followed in regard 
to Brazil the policy which had been adopted in the preceding reign. The 
governor-general Mem de Sa, who succeeded Dom Edward, was appointed 
for an indef- inite period and was, more than his predecessors, subject to 
the influence of the Jesuits. The administration of Louis de Brito, who 
succeeded Mem de Sa, saw the division of Brazil into two independent and 
separate provinces. Bahia was the residence of one of the governors; the 
other established him- self at San Sebastian, on the gulf of Rio Janeiro. But 
the court of Lisbon soon gave up the idea of dividing Brazil into two 
provinces, and the gov- ernment of San Sebastian was again united to that 
of Bahia under the direc— tion of Brito. He was succeeded by Lorenzo de 
Veiga in the fatal year in which Dom Sebastian and the flower of the 
Portuguese nobility perished on 
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this death of the king of Portugal, who left no children, and whose kingdom 
fell into the greedy and ambitious hands of Philip II. 


BRAZIL BECOMES SPANISH 


All the Portuguese colonies passed to the power of the Spaniards and Brazil 
shared the common lot. The change of mother-country was disas~ trous for 
the colony. The hatred which Philip II and Queen Elizabeth had for each 
other brought their two countries into a war whose counteraction was felt 
even on the shores of the New World. Robert Witherington, Thomas 
Cavendish, and James Lancaster came in turn to devastate these coasts and 
brought thither destruction by fire and sword. Philip II died without having 
done Brazil anything but harm. Philip III, his successor, sent Dom Pedro 
Bottelho as a governor to the colony, and he developed a certain zeal in the 
exploration of the interior of the country. The Jesuits seconded his efforts 
and extended their influence to the most remote parts of the vast colony. 
Diego deMenezes, who succeeded Bottelho, conceived the project of 
conquer-— ing and colonising the mouth of the Amazon River. It was time to 
think of it. This part of the coast was already very much frequented by the 
armed vessels of France and of Holland. The French had already 
established them- selves on the large and beautiful island of Maranhao, a 
hundred leagues south- east of the mouth of the Amazon. It was at this 
moment that a Portuguese expedition destined to conquer the north of 
Brazil was placed under the orders of Jerome de Albuquerque, who 
attacked the French in their new possessions, defeating them and forcing 
them to evacuate the island. Almost at the same time Castillo Branco drove 
out the Dutch who were trafficking on the northern bank; but he irritated 
profoundly the natives of the country by his cruelty, and obliged the central 
government to depose him. What he had attempted was soon accomplished 
by Maciel and Vasconcellos. 


However, the Portuguese were soon to find themselves in the presence of 
new enemies come from Europe. On March 7th, 1624, a Dutch fleet 
appeared at the bar of San Salvador. The defenders of the city, seized by an 
inex— plicable panic, abandoned it, and the Dutch were soon masters of San 
Salva- dor. The Portuguese, however, were not slow in avenging the shame 
of this defeat, and the capital of Brazil soon fell into the hands of its former 
masters. 


TRANSFER OP PORTUGUESE EMPIRE TO BRAZIL 


Dom Pedro, the husband and uncle of the queen of Portugal, had had the 
title of king without the authority. At his death, in 1786, his wife Maria, the 
first of that name, continued to govern. She soon witnessed the death of her 
eldest son, the heir presumptive, a young prince who carried to the tomb the 
love and the hope of Portugal. His brother Dom Joao de Braganza became 
prince of Brazil and at the same time crown prince. Dom Joao was 
animated with loyal intentions. He was of a religious spirit, a man of 
amiable and gentle manners; but the revolutionary convulsions which were 
overturning Europe demanded other qualities of princes jealous of 
maintaining their power. Portugal would have liked to remain neutral during 
the great struggle which was dividing France and England. Old treaties and 
intimate relations made it incline towards the cabinet of St. 
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James. In 1806 an English fleet appeared in the waters of the Tagus. 
Portugal received in its ports vessels of the enemies of France irom Europe 
and America; the neutrality was openly violated in a thousand cases. Na- 
poleon threatened. Promises were made to him_ and were not kept. Soon a 
French army of invasion appeared on the frontiers of Portugal at the same 
time that Commodore Sidney Smith blocked the mouth of the royal The 
English ambassador gave the regent the alternative of sending the fleet back 
to England or of using it to transport the family of Braganza to its Bra- 
zilian possessions, in order to protect it from the influence and pemaps from 
the arms of France. Portugal was invaded; Brazil was intact. The choice of 
Dorn Joao could not long be doubtful. He decided m favour of a brilliant 
exile, and on November 29th, in the morning, the Portuguese fleet left the 
shores of the home land carrying towards the New World the hope and the 


fortunes of the monarchy. _ ,, i 


On the 19th of the following January it reached Bahia, where the royal 


family was received with enthusiastic demonstrations of devotmn. How- 
ever, Bahia was only a stage in the flight of the princes; it was Rio Janeiro 
which they had chosen for the provisional capital of their government, i heir 
resolution was determined by the admirable situation of the bay, perhaps the 
most magnificent in the world, and by the facility of its relations with 
Europe, America, Africa, India, and the islands of the southern sea. It was 
in a sense the centre of the commercial world. Dom Joao was received there 
in the same way as at Bahia. One of the first cares of the regent \\s to open 
the ports of Brazil to the commerce of countries at peace with Portugal that 
is, England and the allies of England. 


On April 1st, 1808, the prince-regent abolished by another decree all the 
limitations which had been put on Brazilian industry. _ Everyone was free 
to establish factories and manufactures; in a word, instead of t\mg as 
formerly to make Brazil subservient to the mother country, every ettort was 
made to free it and to make it independent of the rest of the world. Almost 
at the same time the regent established a printing press at Rio Janeiro, ihat 
was a definite triumph over the old spirit which had till then animated the 
masters of Brazil. They had seen a danger in the diffusion of light which it 
was now desired to spread abroad. It was time; the country was plunged in 
an ignorance of which nothing can give a just idea. But, il there was much 
to do, it must at least be admitted that much was done. The first press 
served to print a gazette. Brazil thus possessed the most powerful 
instrument of modern civilisation. 


REACTION 


The Brazilians emerged promptly from the sort of moral lethargy in which 
they had been kept intentionally. It was the commencement ol a new era 
But the influence of the court of Lisbon was not as great perhaps as had at 
first been thought. There was an undercurrent of opposition to it, and 
disagreements arose between the colonists and the gues who had just 
arrived from the mother-country. However, a decree of December lotfi, 
1815, raising Brazil from its secondary position of a province ana colony to 


the dignity of a kingdom, reanimated the benevolent dispositions oi v , 
nationalists. They warmly applauded this move of a wise policy which 
united under a common appellation the united states ol Fortugai, ol tne 
Algarves, and of Brazil. Almost at the same time Queen Maria died; her 
intelligence had already been dead for a long time. The prince-regent took 
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the title of king under the name of Joao VI. However, the causes of fric- 
tion which existed between the Brazilians and the Portuguese had increased 
rather than diminished. Events in Europe recalled the king to Lisbon (1821), 
and from that time a revolution was certain. Brazil, understanding the 
necessity of a political change, decided to form a representative chamber. 
The preparatory assembly of electors was dispersed by force, and there 
were scenes of deplorable violence. 


Soon Joao VI more or less voluntarily renounced his rights over Brazil, and 
his son Dom Pedro was solemnly proclaimed constitutional emperor. The 
constitution, being once promised, had to be given to Brazil. Deputies from 
the provinces assembled at Rio Janeiro. The emperor thought he could 
discover republican tendencies among them and dissolved the chamber. 
Dom Pedro himself then offered a plan of a constitution to which the 
authori- ties swore allegiance on March 25th, 1824. 


As a result of this constitution, which contained wise and liberal prin- 
ciples enough, Brazil enjoyed a few months of tranquillity and the govern- 
ment appeared to gain power. Unfortunate wars with the governments of 
Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, internal difficulties, which instead of 


dimin- ishing went on increasing, soon moved the emperor to decide to 
give up the crown to his son and to leave the country. This great event took 
place on April 7th, 1831. The next day a provisional council of regency was 
formed and the day after that the imperial prince was borne in triumph into 
the cathedral and proclaimed emperor under the name of Pedro II. On the 
13th of the same month an English vessel and a French vessel left the 
shores of Brazil carrying to Cherbourg him who had been Pedro I and the 
young princess Dona Maria, his daughter. 


MISTAKES OF PEDRO I 


Dom Pedro was not a tyrant; none but his calumniators have ever desig- 
nated him as such; yet his errors were great and manifold. Endowed with 
natural talent yet devoid of prudence, an admirer of the representative form 
of government in perspective yet ever shrinking from its practical enforce- 
ment, energetic and yet inconstant — he was better qualified to achieve the 
liberation of Brazil than to direct the subsequent march of her government. 
Under the existing circumstances when Dom Pedro ascended the throne, it 
was an administrator rather than a hero that was required. Neither the 
ancient colonial institutions nor the circumstances of the people had been 
favourable to the promotion of the martial spirit. In case of war the 
employ- ment of foreign military became a matter of urgency, and hence 
that odious and inextinguishable rivalry which was attended with fatal 
results. His frequent and extensive creations of nobility were also the result 
of an error equally glaring. Nobility could in Brazil be regarded in no other 
light than as the honorary recompense of merit, and the profuse and 
injudicious man~ ner in which it was misapplied instead of elevating those 
on whom it was bestowed, tended rather on the other hand to sink and to 
vilify the institu- tion. 


These were, however, minor errors. His greatest, and the one which caused 
his overthrow was his never having known how to constitute himself truly 
and entirely a Brazilian. This circumstance, by irritating the jealousy and 
self-love of his subjects, gradually deprived him of all that eckt with which 
the independence and his illustrious origin had invested him; the French 
Revolution of 1830 gave an increased impulse to the public mind; the 
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foreign troops were disbanded, the native military extended their 
sympathies to the exaltado party without experiencing any interposition on 
the part of the authorities, and revolution thus became inevitable, e 


BRAZIL UNDER PEDRO II 


The new emiieror, Pedro II, was not yet six years old; accordingly, he was 
placed under the guardianship of Jose Bonifacio de Andrada, and the 
regency bestowed by the Cortes on the three senators, Francisco de Lima e 
Silva, Vergueira, and Caravellas. On June 17th a new board of regency was 
appointed. Padre Feijo was named minister of justice in July and succeeded 
in restoring order in Rio. But in the provinces there was almost continual 
revolution, either by the federalists (exaltados) or by the reactionary (res- 
tauradors) adherents of Dorn Pedro I. A law was passed on November 7th, 
1831, practically prohibiting the slave trade, but it was never enforced. Two 
years later the board of regency removed Andrada and put in his place the 
marquis dTtanhaem, and the bishop of Chrysopolis took charge of the 
young prince’s education. Dom Pedro refused the invitation to return to 
Brazil made him by the reactionary party. In the same year the chamber of 
depu- ties refused to consider a bill introduced by Ferreira Franza declaring 
all children of slave parents free at birth. On September 24th of the year 
fol= lowing Pedro I died in Lisbon, and so cut short the opposition 
movement, led by the Andradas, in favour of his restoration. 


On October 12th, 1835, as the result of long discussion of constitutional 
reforms, and the passage of an Acts Addicional, the board of regency was 
abolished and a single regent. Padre Feijo, appointed. At the same time the 
policy of universal suffrage gained largely and the provinces acquired local 
self-government. The regent was elected by the people in the same way that 
they chose legislators, instead of being chosen by the legislators. But Feijo’s 
regency lost ground before the increasing conservative sentiment in the 
chamber, as well as because of the fresh revolts in Para and Rio Grande, the 


former suppressed in January only with the assistance of a British fleet. The 
conservatives accused him of conniving at the revolts, if not actually 
promoting them. 


In September, 1837, Padre Feijo resigned and the two constitutional par~ 
ties of liberals and conservatives were definitely formed, the conservative 
leader Pedro d’ Araujo Lima succeeding Feijo. This conservative regency 
was as bitterly attacked by the liberal opposition as the liberal Feijo’s was 
by the conservatives when they were in opposition, and the next years were 
filled with continued quarrels between the regent and the legislature. A 
revolution in Bahia in 1837 and 1838, aiming to set up a republic of Bahia 
to last until Pedro attained his majority, was finally suppressed. The regency 
of Dona Januaria, an older sister of Pedro II was also suggested. In 1838 
there was a dangerous revolution in Maranhuo, and the insurgents in Rio 
Grande do Sul invaded Santa Catharina. Congress, with its liberal majority, 
stood ready to vote the immediate majority of Dom Pedro, but was blocked 
by the cabinet. In 1840 Araujo Lima suspended congress, which was on the 
point of carrying through the liberal programme and doing away with the 
regency, and recalled Vasconcellos to the cabinet. With the consent of the 
prince he was declared emperor and of age on July 23rd. The chamber of 
deputies was then dissolved, and a new election held in the autumn 
resulting in a great liberal victory. 


In 1841 the liberal ministry with Ilollanda Cavalcanti at its head was 
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forced out by the independence of the young and scholarly emperor, and a 
conservative cabinet entered office on March 23rd, the marquis of 
Faranagua being premier. The revolt in Maranhao was put down by General 
Lima, who was made baron of Caxias. Dom Pedro was crowned on July 
17th. The Paranagua ministry was succeeded by another conservative 
cabinet on Feb- ruary 20th, 1843, the marquis of Parana being premier. On 
May 30th Dom Pedro married Theresa Christina, princess of Bourbon and 
the Two Sicilies. In 1844 the liberals again came into power, the viscount de 
Macahe forming a ministry on February 2nd. 


After ten years’ fighting in Rio Grande do Sul, in which Garibaldi first 
distinguished himself, the revolt there was suppressed by De Caxias on 
March 1st, 1845. The British parliament on August 8th passed the Aberdeen 
Bill, giving English vessels the right to pursue slavers into Brazilian waters, 
because of the failure on the part of the Brazilian government to live up to 
its con~ vention with the British government secretly and unauthorisedly 
signed on November 13th, 1826. On May 2nd, 1846, Torres formed a 
liberal ministry to succeed De Macahe’s. 


A cabinet led by Caravellas was formed on May 22d, 1847. De Macahe 
succeeded Caravellas as premier on March 8th, 1848, but held office only 
until the 31st of May, when Paula de Sousa formed another short-lived 
liberal cabinet, displaced on September 29th by the marquis de Olinda and 
the first conservative ministry for four years. The liberals revolted in_ 
Pernambuco, but were suppressed in May, 1849, by the president of the 
province and Gen- eral Coelho. Complete amnesty followed this the last 
revolt in the early years of Dom Pedro’s reign. In 1849 yellow fever first 
appeared in Brazil, and created a strong sentiment against the slave-trade. In 
this year the marquis of Olinda disagreed with his cabinet on the policy to 
be carried out in the La Plata, and was replaced on October 8th by the 
marquis of Monte Alegre. In July, 1850, an agreement was arrived at 
between Brazil and Great Britain as to the pursuit of slavers by British 
vessels. Dom Pedro encour- aged the growth of an abolitionist party, and 
on September 4th a bill was passed facilitating the repression of the slave 
trade. The province of Ama- zons, the first since the independence of the 
empire, was formed from the old captaincy of Rio Negro, which since 1822 
had been a part of Para. 


(il) Philadelphus, and dies two years later. Ptolemy II reigns almost in 
undisturbed peace. About 266 he annexes Phoinicia and Ccele-Syria. He is 
famous as a great patron of commerce, science, literature, and art, and 
raises the Alexandrian Museum and Library to importance. On his death in 
247, his son, Ptolemy (III) Euergetea, reunites Cyrenaica, of which his 
father’s half-brother, Magas, had declared himself king on the death of 
Ptolemy I. In 245 he invades Syria, to avenge his sister Berenice, the wife 
of Antiochus II, slain by Laodice. He also marches to and captures Babylon, 
but is recalled to Egypt by a revolt in 243. In 222 he is succeeded by his 
son, Ptolemy (IV) Philopator. In 217 this king defeats Antiochus the Great 
at Raphia, recovering Phoenicia and Coele-Syria, which has been wrested 
from him. Ptolemy (v) Epiphanes began his reign in 205 or 204. Antiochus 
the Great invades Egypt, and the Romans intervene. Ptolemy marries 
Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus. He dies by poison in 181. His sou, 
Ptolemy (VI) Philometor, succeeds, with Cleopatra as regent until her death 
in 174. Then the ministers make war on Antiochus Epiphanes, who captures 
Ptolemy in 170. The king’s brother, Ptolemy (VII) Euergetea or Physcon, 
then proclaims himself king, and reigns jointly with his brother after the 
latter’s release. In 164 Ptolemy VII expels Ptolemy VI, but is compelled to 
recall him at the demand of Rome. Ptolemy VII returns to Cyrenaica, which 
he holds as a separate kingdom until his brother’s death, 146, when he 
returns to Egypt, slays the legitimate heir, and rules as sole king. The people 
of Alexandria expel him in 130, but he manages to get back in 127. Dies 
117. His son, Ptolemy (VIII) Philometor or Lathyrus, shares the throne with 
his mother, Cleopatra III. In 107 his mother expels him, and puts her 
favourite son, Ptolemy (ix) Alexander, on the throne. Ptolemy VIII keeps 
his power in Cyprus, and on his mother’s death the Egyptians recall him 
and banish his brother. The wars with the Seleucid princes are kept up. 
Berenice III, the daughter of Ptolemy VIII, succeeds him in 81. Her 
stepson, Ptolemy X or Alexander II, SOU of Ptolemy Alexander, comes 
from Rome as Sulla’s candidate, and marries her. The queen is at once 
murdered, by her husband’s order, and the people put him to death, 80. The 
legitimate line is now extinct. An illegitimate son of Ptolemy Lathyrus, 
Ptolemy (XI) Neua Dionysus or Auletes, takes Egypt ; and a younger 
brother, Cyprus. Weary of taxation, the Alexandrians expel Auletes in 58, 
but the Romans restore him in 55. His son, Ptolemy XII, and his daughter, 
Cleopatra, succeed him in joint reign in 51. In 48 Ptolemy expels his sister, 


To preserve the independence of Paraguay and Uruguay, which Rosas, 
dictator of Buenos Ayres, was attempting to force back into the Argentine 
Confederation, Brazil, in 1851, joined Entre Rios and Corrientes and 
relieved Montevideo, whence Rosas was driven back to Buenos Ayres and 
defeated at Monte-Caseros, on February _3rd, 1852. Dom Pedro forced the 
conserva- tive ministry out and replaced it, September 3rd, 1853, by a “ 
conciliation cabinet,” which included some liberal members and left neither 
party in the opposition. There were no disembarkations from slave-ships in 
this year. Immigration, from Germany especially, began; the Bank of Brazil, 
with a capital of 30,000,000 milreis, was established; the first railroads 
were built; and there was general prosperity. The province of Parana was 
created during this year. Towards the end of the year 1854 valuable gold 
mines were discovered in northern Brazil. 


Upon the death of the marquis de Parana in 1858 the “conciliation party,” 
now led by Olinda, was speedily overthrown by the reorganised con~ 
servatives, and Abaeti formed a cabinet on December 12th. Tlie Abaeti 
ministry, however, was unable to meet the financial crisis, which had fol~ 
lowed the previous period of prosperity, and was succeeded on August 10th 
by a cabinet led by Ferraz. On May 2nd, 1861, a third conservative cabinet 
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was formed by De Caxias. Several of the more prominent leaders of the 
party ioined the opposition, and in 1862 Zacarias de Vasconcellos, one of 
the con- servatives who had joined the liberal opposition, was intrusted 
with the formation of a new ministry on May 24th, but the financial 
situation was too much for him. Olinda was summoned to form a new 
cabinet on the 8Utti of the same month. Renewed difficulty with Great 
Britain resulted from the arrest on the charge of drunkenness and disorderly 


conduct of three British naval officers; the British claims for damages were 
not satisfactorily answered and several Brazilian ships were seized in 
retaliation during the last week of December and early in the following 
January. 


In 1863 the conservative party was crushingly defeated in the elections, and 
at about the same time the finances of the country began to mend. There 
were rapid ministerial changes in 1864, due to the quarrels between the lib- 
erals and the conservatives who allied themselves with them, and nearly 
held the balance of power. Zacarias again became president of the council 
on January 15th, only to be succeeded on August 31st by Furtado. 


WAR WITH PARAGUAY 


The difficulty with Great Britain was satisfactorily arranged; but in 
Uruguay Brazil secretly sided with the insurgents under General Flores, 
made heavy demands on the Uruguayan government, and, after the refusal 
of these, threatened to blockade the country. As a result of this policy. 
President Lopez of Paraguay declared war on Brazil, having previously and 
without ivarning captured a Brazilian ship in the Paraguay. In November 
the Brazilian army invaded Uruguay, and in December, with Flores, Brazil s 
insurgent ally, captured Paysandu. Simultaneously Brazil was entered by 
Paraguayan forces. Flores became president of Uruguay in Febmary, Mon- 
tevideo being taken on the 20th, and on the 22nd Lopez s 


policy. Argentina became a member of this alliance on May 8th, 1865. 
Hrazil bore the brunt of this war, largely increased both army and nay, 
borrowed £5,000,000 in London, and issued many paper notes. The Braziliy 
neet won the sanguinary battle of Riachuelo on June 11th, and on Sytember 
17th the Paraguayan army which invaded Brazil was surrounded and forced 
to surry-der. The marquis Olinda again became ministerial president on 
May 12th. 


In 1866 Zacarias de Vasconcellos formed a new liberal mimstry. The allies 
advanced a little, crossed the Parana, won the battles of Cyfluencia, Estero 
Bellaco, and Tuyntv, were unsuccessful in the apault of Gurupaity, on 


September 22nd, and soon afterwards were put under the command of De 
Caxias. In November all national slaves were emancipated by the empe- 
ror, and throughout the country many others were manumitted so that they 
might enter the army. A decree was published on December 6th, opting, 
after September 7th, 1867, to foreign navigation the Amazon, Tocantins, 
ppa-ios, Madeira, and Sao Francisco. In 1867 the Uruguayan forces left the 
field, as did many of the Argentinian troops, and the Brazilians tons left 
fac- ing the Paraguayans were attacked by cholera. Toward the end of the 
year Caxias began operations against Huraaita. 


The Zacarias ministry resigned on July 14th, 1868, because of ihe em~ 
peror’s appointment of a conservative senator. A conservative cabiyt was 
formed on July 16th, led by the viscount de Itaborahy. The liberal cbmnber 
of deputies voted no confidence in this governinent, and on the 20th the 
chamber was dissolved, the conservatives carrying the Septembei elections. 
At the front the allies passed the fortifications of Curupaity and Humaita on 
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February 17th and 19th. Lopez then fortified Tebicuary, and as he retreated 
the Brazilians took possession of the deserted fortifications. Two 
unsuccess— ful attacks of the allies on Humaita on July 16th and 18th were 
followed by the capture of that fortress on the 25th. Lopez retired from 
Tebicuary to Villeta, where Caxias was repulsed on November 15th. But 
after a month s fighting he took the town on December 17th. On the 27th 
Lomas Vmentinas was sharply attacked by the allies, to whom it was 
surrendered on the 30th. Lopez, however, escaped. Asuncion was occupied 
on January 2nd, 1869, by the Brazilians. Caxias left the front, without 


authorisation, and threw the army into great disorder. Dom Pedro’s sop-in- 
law, the count d Fu, took the command and reorganised the allies, which 
gradually droAm Lopez back. At the end of the year only a few Brazilian 
troops were left in Paraguay. 


END OF THE WAK 


On March 1st, 1870, the Brazilians on the Aquidaban defeated Lopez, who 
was killed in battle. A provisional peace was made on June 2nd and a 
provisional government established at Asuncion on August 15th. At horne 
the conservative ministry with Itaborahy at its head blocked the emperor s 
measure for the abolition of slavery. The cabinet was therefore dismissed, 
and a new ministry, conservative but abolitionist, created by De Sao Vicrate 
in August; a second ministry with the same premier was formed m October. 
In February, 1871, a negro insurrection in Minas Geraes was aiscovered and 
suppressed. The viscount de Rio Branco formed a new ministry on March 
7thr During the absence of the emperor and empress on a tour to Europe, in 
the regency of the princess imperial, Izabel, the senate passed an elaborate 
and complex emancipation bill on September 27th. The adoption of this 
measure was a personal triumph for the minister Rio Branco. In 1872 Brazil 
received from Paraguay the disputed territory north of the Apa and Igatim 
and between the Paraguay and Parana rivers. _ A peace treaty was ratified 
between Paraguay and Brazil alone, i.e., not with Argentina and Uruguay, 
the other members of the alliance, on March 26th. The other members of 
the 


alliance made peace separately. , “ 


In 1875 Rio Branco’s cabinet retired. De Caxias united the conservative 
nartv, which split on the question of emancipation, and on June 25th forrned 
a new ministry. The government borrowed £5,000,000, but was unable to 
meet its deficits. Boundary commissions were appointed by the Bolivian 
and Brazilian governments, but their work was hardly begun when it 
stopped because of the dishonesty of the head of the Bolivian committee. 
Late m the year 1877 the prime minister quarrelled with the emperor over 
electoral reform, insisting on direct statutory provisions for the necessary 


change, whereas Dom Pedro held constitutional amendment the only lawful 
method. The conservative cabinet thereupon resigned, and on January 5ih, 
1J^8, Consansao de Sinimbu formed a liberal cabinet, the first for ten years. 
Ihe Amazon and Madeira rivers were thoroughly explored and charted by 
an officer of the United States Navy. In 1879 a ministerial crisis in the 
begin- ning of the year resulted from the ruling that no provincial 
governors should be members of the cabinet.A* 


CHANGE IN SENTIMENT TOAVAED8 PEDRO II 


Under the long reign of Dom Pedro II progress_ and material prosperity 
made steady advancement in Brazil. Occasional political outbreaks 
occurred. 
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but none of very serious nature except in Rio Grande do Sul, where a long 
guerilla w’arfare was carried on against the imperial authority. The emperor 
occupied himself to a far greater extent with economic development of his 
people and country than with active political life. Unostentatious in his 
habits, Dorn. Pedro alwaj/s had at heart the true interests of the Brazilians. 
Himself a highly-educated man, he sincerely desired to further the cause of 
education, and devoted a large portion of his time to the study of this 
question. His extreme liberalism prevented his opposing the spread of the 
socialist doctrines preached far and wide by Benjamin Constant. Begun 
about 1880, this propaganda took deep root in the educated classes, creating 


a desire for change and culminating in the military conspiracy of 
November, 1889, by which monarchy was replaced by a republican form of 
government. 


At first the revolutionary propaganda produced no personal animosity 
against the emperor, who continued to be treated by his people with every 
mark of respect and affection, but this state of things gradually changed. In 
1864 the princess Izabel, the eldest daughter of the emperor and empress, 
had married the count d’Eu, a member of the Orleans family. The marriage 
was never popular in the country, owing partly to the fact that the count 
d’Eu was a reserved man who made few intimate friends and never 
attempted to become a favourite. Princess Izabel was charitable in many 
ways, always ready to take her full share of the duties falling upon her as 
the future empress, and thoroughly realising the responsibilities of her 
position; but she wms greatly influenced by the clerical party and the 
priesthood, and she thereby incurred the hostility of the progressives. When 
Dom Pedro left Brazil for the purpose of making a tour through Europe and 
the United States he appointed Princess Izabel to act as regent, and she 
showed herself so swayed in political questions by church influence that 
liberal feeling became more and more anti-dynastic. Another incident 
which gave strength to the opposition was the sudden abolition of slavery 
without any compen- sation to slave-owners. The planters, the principal 
possessors of wealth, regarded the measure as unnecessary in view of the 
act which had been passed in 1885 providing for the gradual freeing of all 
slaves. The arguments used were, however, of no avail with the regent, and 
the decree was promulgated on May 13th, 1888. No active opposition was 
offered to this measure, but the feelings of unrest and discontent spread 
rapidly. 


Towards the close of 1888 the emperor returned and was received by the 
populace with every demonstration of affection and esteem. Even among 
the advocates of republicanism there was no intention of dethroning Dom 
Pedro, excepting a few extreme members of the party, who now gained the 
upper hand. They argued that it would be much more difficult to carry out a 
successful coup d’etat when the good-natured, confiding emperor had been 
succeeded by his more suspicious and energetic daughter. Discontented 


offi cers in the army and navy rallied to this idea, and a conspiracy was 
organised to depose the emperor and declare a republic./ 


DEPOSITION OF EMPEEOK 


The real intellectual head of the conspiracy was Benjamin Constant Botelho 
de Magalhaes, teacher of mathematics and natural sciences at the national 
institute for the blind, who had formerly been a popular teacher at the 
military academy, and hence had a great influence on many officers, former 
pupils of his; with him was Quintino Bocayrena, editor of the Paiz. 


Army and navy intended at first only to overthrow the ministry, but 
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when the ball got rolling thev could not or would not stop it. Earh in the 
morning of November 15th, 1889, various regiments, divisions of marme, 
the military pupils, the police and firemens brigades assembled on banta 
Anna Place, under the leadersliip of Deodoro da Fonseca, m front of the 
large barracks with the ministry of war, in which the cabmet had met for 
consul- tation. The main entrance to the barracks was treacherously opened 
from inside, Deodoro entered, the troops fraternised together, and. the 
marshal, in a violent scene, declared the ministry deposed, and as a 
ptisfaction for_ the army demanded the expatriation of Ouro Preto and of 
the war mm‘ter Candido de Oliveira. As yet there was no word of a 
repuWic. Ouro tele- graphed to the emperor, who was in the summer 
residence Pe/opohs, otter- ing the resignation of the cabmet and asking for 


instructions. Tjub so irnpor-tant dispatch was not at once delivered by the 
emperor’s body physician, because he wanted first to finish his daily sj’stem 
of douches, etc., and during the loss of this valuable time things in the 
capital took a whoUy new turn. If the emperor had appeared quickly on the 
scene in person he might ha\e changed matters, for the respect for his 
person had remained, although m consequence of his illness in latter times 
the respect for government and throne 


had been much diminished. ^ « -d-i ,, 


55Tien the emperor in Petropolis finally got news of the events in Kio he at 
once hastened to the city, where he arrived at three m the afternoon; at the 
same time the republic was declared in the town hall by Jose de Patro-cinio 
in the “name of the people,” and the arm}’ was asked for its assent. In vain 
did the emperor summon Deodoro to him for consultation; the mar~ shal 
was not disinclined, but his civil colleagues held him back saying that it 
was now a question of their heads. The imperial familv m the palace u a* 
cut off from all communication, and Ouro Preto, who tried to form a new 


ministry, was arrested in the evening. _ii- .ij 


The “ provisional government ” was constituted on November loth under 
the presidency of Deodoro, with Benjamin’ Constant as mmister of v ar. 
Brazil was declared to be a republican federation, and on November 16th 
the emperor was ordered to leave the country with his family withm tvAnt} - 
four hours. In the dark of night the imperial family was taken on board the 
cruiser Paranahyha, and on Sunday, _ the 17th of Novemto, the ship left the 
harbour, this time actually carrying the catafalque of the empire. ihe 
passenger steamer Alagoas, chartered by the government, which w^ v aitmg 
at the Ilha Grande, took the royal family on board and, accompanied by th 
armed cruiser Riachiielo as far as the equator, proceeded to Lisbon, where 
the royal family was welcomed with hearty sympathy by its relatues, t poor 
empress, the ever-faithful companion of her husband, died shortlv after- 
wards of a broken heart, at Oporto. Tire emperor foUowed her on Decem- 
ber 5th, 1891, and the two are now buried at Lisbon, far from the fatherland 
which they truly and warmly loved.? 


EEPrSLIC OF BR-VZIL 


Though the overthrow of the imperial djmasty was totally unexpected 
throughout, the new regime was accepted without any disturbances. Lnder 
the leadership of General Deodoro da Fonseca a prsetorian system ot 
go/e\n-ment, in which the militarv element was all-powerful, came into 
existence, and continued till February, 1891, when a national 


formulated the constitution for the liiited btates of Brazil. The 10™ 
provinces were converted into states, the only right of the federal go^ 
ernment 
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to interfere in their administration being for the purposes of national 
defence, the maintenance of public order, or the enforcement of the federal 
laws. Under the terms of the constitution the legislative authority is 
exercised by the national congress, with the assent of the president of the 
repubhc. 


General da Fonseca and General Floriano Peixoto were elected to fill the 
offices of president and vice-president until the 15th of November, 1894. 
This implied the continuance of prcetorian methods of administration. The 
older class of more conservative Brazilians, who had formerly taken part in 
the administration under the emperor, withdrew altogether from public life. 
Many left Brazil and went into voluntary exile, while others retired to their 
estates. In the absence of these more respectable elements, the government 
fell into the hands of a gang of military adventurers and unscrupulous poli- 


ticians, whose only object was to exploit the national resources for their 
own benefit. As a consequence, deep-rooted discontent rapidly arose. A 
con~ spiracy, of which Admiral Wandenkolk was the prime instigator, was 
dis~ covered, and those who had taken part in it were banished to the 
distant state of Amazonas. Disturbances then broke out in Rio Grande do 
Sul, in consequence of disputes between the official party and the people 
living in the country districts. Under the leadership of Gumercindo Saravia 
the country people broke into open revolt in September, 1891. This 
outbreak was partially suppressed, but afterwards it again burst into flame 
with great vigour. In view of the discontent, conspiracies, and revolutionary 
move- ments, President da Fonseca declared himself dictator. This act, 
however, met with such strong opposition that he resigned office on 23rd of 
November, 1891, and Vice-President Floriano Peixoto assumed the 
presidency. 


Floriano Peixoto had been accustomed all his life to use harsh measures. 
For the first year of his term of office he kept seditious attempts in check, 
but discontent grew apace. Nor was this surprising to those who knew the 
cor- ruption in the administration. Concessions and subsidies were given 
broad- cast for worthless undertakings in order to benefit the friends of the 
president._ Brazilian credit gave way under the strain, and evidences were 
not wanting at the beginning of 1893 that an outburst of public opinion was 
not far distant. Nevertheless President Peixoto made no effort to reform the 
methods of administration. Meanwhile, the revolution in Rio Grande do Sul 
had revived; and in July, 1893, the federal government was forced to send 
most of the available regular troops to that state to hold the insurgents in 
check. 


REVOLT OF 1893 


On September 6th prevailing discontent took definite shape in the form of a 
naval revolt in the bay of Rio de Janeiro. Admiral Custodio de Mello took 
command of the naval forces, and demanded the resignation of the pres— 
ident. General Peixoto replied by organising a defence against any attack 
from the squadron. Admiral Mello, finding that his demands were not com- 
plied with, began a bombardment of the city, but did not effect his purpose 


who flees to Syria, and attempts to recover Egypt by force of arms. Csesar 
effects her restoration in 48, and the civil war with Pompey results. Ptolemy 
is defeated on the Nile, and drowned. Cleopatra’s career after this belongs 
to Roman history, q.v. Unwilling to appear in Octavian’s triumph after 
Actium, she kills herself in some unknown way, 30 B.C. 


THE SELEUCID KINGDOM OF SYRIA (312-65 B.C.) 


Seleucus (l) Nicator receives the satrapy of Babylon from Antipater. He 
founds his kingdom in 312. He extends his conquests into Central Asia and 
India, assuming the title of king about 306. He takes part against Antigonus 
in the battle of Ipsus, 301. After this a part of Asia Minor is added to his 
dominions, and the Syrian kingdom is formed. He defeats Lysimachus on 
the plain of Corns in 281 and is assassinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus in 280. 
He is the builder of the capital cities of Seleucia and 
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Antioch. His son Antiochus (i) Soter succeeds. He gives up all claim to 
INIacedonia on the marriage of Seleucus’ daughter, Phila, to Antigonus 
Gonatas. Dies 261, his son Antiochus (II) Theos succeeding. In this reign 
the kingdom is greatly weakened by the revolt of Parthia and Bactria, 
leading to the establishment of the Parthian empire by Arsaces about 250. 
He also involves himself in a ruinous war with Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
concluding with the peace of 250. He is killed, 246, and succeeded by his 
son Seleucus (ll) CallinicuB who wars with the Parthians and Egyptians 
until his death in 226. Seleucus (iH) Ceraunus after a short reign of three 
years is succeeded by his brother Antiochus (Hi) the Great, the most famous 
of the Seleucidse. 223. Alexander and Molon the rebellious brothers of the 
king are subdued. Antiochus goes to war with Ptolemy Philopator and is 
beaten at Raphia, 217, losing Coele-Syria and Phoenicia. 214. Acha3us the 
governor of Asia Minor rebels, and is defeated and killed. 212. Antiochus 
begins an attempt to regain Parthia and Bactria, but in 205 is compelled to 
acknowledge their independence. Continued warfare with Egypt. Phoenicia 


of compelling Peixoto to resign. The foreign ministers then arranged a 
com- promise between the contending parties, to the effect that President 
Peixoto should place no artillery in the city, on condition that Admiral 
Mello should refrain from, bombarding the town, provided the president did 
not place in it heavy artillery. Shortly afterwards the cruiser Repiiblica and 
a transport ran the gauntlet of the government forts at the entrance of the 
bay, and proceeded south to the province of Santa Catharina, taking 
possession of 
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state of Santa Cathanna and fortified the 

IVSt “ Zetty of R” iro, bought v^ele of war in Europe and 

the XJ ‘ 1894 dissensions occurred between Sara’iva and Mello, which 
prevented any advance of the jZS 

feet his plans. Admiral “ wounded and the civilians 

on account of lack of no more tC IZ for Admiral Mello to 

claiming his protection, could do bought by President 

and m one of V®®. ^ made an unsuccessful attack on the 

army “hen dis‘ Buenos Ayres, there surrendering the 


town of Rio authorities, by whom it was immediately 


rebel squadron to the Argentm Affpr months of civil war peace 
delivered to “n 

was once Admiral da Gama and a number 

who, although they had °? n^ Peixoto The baron Cerro Azul was 
eighty years of XZIZ ttsZbeinrtwS//“ tor “‘hose 
rthirBTZZlotirntTafsr™ called upon to pay heavy 

“TeSSxoto was succeeded as president on November 15th, 
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PRESIDENCY OF MORAES 


From the first day that he assumed office President Moraes showed that he 
intended to suppress praetorian systems and reduce militarism to a mini- 
muni This policy received the approval and sympathy of the majority of 
Morazilians, but naturally met with bitter opposition from the military ele~ 
ment. The president gradually drew to him some members of the better 


conservative class to assist m his administration, and felt confident that he 
had the support of public opinion. Early in 1895 murmurings and disorderly 
conduct against the authorities began to take place in the military school at 
1^0 de Janeiro, which had always been a hotbed of intrigue. Some of the 
officers and students were promptly expelled, and the president closed the 
school for several months. This salutary lesson had due effect, and no more 
discontent was fomented from that quarter. Two great difficulties stood in 
the way of steering the country to prosperity. The first was the chaotic con- 
tusion of the hnances resulting from the maladministration of the national 
resources since the deposition of Dom Pedro II, and the corruption that had 
crept into every branch of the public service. Much was done by President 
Moraes to correct abuses, but the task was of too herculean a nature to 
allow of accomp hshment witffin the four years during which he was at the 
head of a airs. The second difficulty was the war waged by religious 
fanatics under the leadership of Antonio Maciel, known as “ Conselheiro,” 
against the con~ stituted authorities of Brazil. 


The story of Conselheiro is a remarkable one. A native of Pernambuco 
when a young man he rnarried against the wishes of his mother, who took a 
violent dislike to the bride. Shortly after the marriage the mother assured 
her son t lat his wife held clandestine meetings with a lover, and stated that 
It lie would go to a certain spot not far from the house that evening he 
would nimsell see that her assertion was true. The mother invented some 
plea to send the wife to the trysting-place, and then, dressing herself in male 
cloth-prepared to come suddenly on the scene as the lover, trusting to be 
able to make her escape before she was recognised. The three met almost 
simultaneously. Conselheiro, deeming his worst suspicions confirmed, shot 
and killed his wife and his mother before explanations could be offered. He 
was tried and allowed to go at liberty after some detention in prison, From 
tliat time Conselheiro was a victim of remorse, and to expiate his sin 
became a missionary m the sertao or interior of Brazil, among the wild 
Jagunco people. He built places of worship in many different districts, and 
at length became the recognised chief of the people among whom he had 
thus strangely cast his lot. 


, Conselheiro formed a settlement near Canudos, situ~ 


ated about four hundred miles bland from Bahia. Difficulty arose between 
the governor of Bahia and this fanatical missionary, with the result that 
Conselheiro was ordered to leave the settlement and take away his people, 
this order was met with a sturdy refusal to move. Early in 1897 a police 
orce was sent to eject the settlers, but encountered strong resistance, and 


able to effect the purpose intended. In March, 1897, a body of fifteen 
hundred troops, with four guns, was despatched to bring the Jagun/-oes to 
reason, but was totally defeated. An army com- prising some five thousand 
officers and men was then sent to crush Conselheiro and his people at all 
costs. Little progress was made, the country being dif-hcult ot access, and 
the Jagunjoes laying ambuscades at every available place, finally strong 
reinforcements were sent forward, the minister of war himself 
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Sr w™ hea“aSd‘p?evf ed President Moraes from carrying out many of the 
retrenchments he had planned. 


HECINT HISTOILLY 
sentenced to m Y^Xr^Morhs w™unevittul; and on November 16th, 


1S08”‘te*\wsuohrfed by Doctor Campos Salles, who had previously been 
1898, he was succeeae y p/sident Salles publicly promised politi— 


i~m! *rnomy in tL administration, and absolute respect for civil 
Seed ?0°’ ‘JtLTI”bS, Those Wh^ §o |o only 

“LSoWTuS 

XSInf^r^™M wSe umversa, suffrage 

is granted./ 

GERMANS IN BRAZIL 

In late years the question of the drngt!” 

much discussed. Doctrine against Germany’s 

and of the advisability of en orcin| the Monroe notice a 
SrSul STjLh musi tod roemr/very y-Hor to ™ 
‘nSteTAKfto bAP 

richer, or more healthful, than condition but that the settlers 
SST JiTESIdbi™*,’* f” 


but on the other hand, should ‘be Caimans ‘ns ‘Yn the one case they 
within the ®<Aate>>he results cam e so become a new Strong race, 


would take part in the “Yr and would hZ to produce a people full of mTrgf 
anV Zo%Zveness,’ like the North American nation, which, it is 
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dec ared, owes many of its good traits to the infusion of German blood. But 
I tins desirable end is to be attained, it is declared to be indispensable that 
tire German government should repeal the law which limits the emigration 
of Its sons to the three southern states only. While this law stands, it is 
asserted there is every right to doubt the sincerity of the German govern- 
ment, mid that the North American press may continue with justice to 
accuse Germany of imperialistic purposes. Should this state of things con- 
tinue, it IS declared, the Brazilians must take precautions against such 
German aspirations. ° 


Aif “ 140,000 Germans settled in Brazil. 


_ Itred h unke ^ m his preface to Aus Deutsch-Brasilien declares that the 
interest in the German colonists of southern Brazil “has very much 
increased since the abolishing of the rescript of the Heydt.” Schuler 
declares that brazil IS an eminently important land for German commerce 
and for German navigation”; and it is obvious that this view is one which is 
shared by a large number of his countrymen. In 1902 Campos Salles was 
succeeded in the president s office by Doctor Rodrigues Alves. « 


beief eefeuence-list of authoeities by chaptees 

[Tlie letter “ is reserved for Editorial Matter. ] 
Chaptee I. The Conquest of Mexico 

AWilliam H. Peescott, Conquest of Ilexico. 

Chaptee IT. Conquest of Peeu 

» WHUAU H rsestiOTT Cow««< John ^ihhs, South 
of “»..0.>«.-.Thohas 0. Dawson, 


The South American Republics. 


Chaptee III. Spanish Dominion in Ameeica . John ftioHS, S.Na Aomoo aud 
Moxico.- * F. A. Bahho, ia ft. Alhuvt do la. EopuUica del Uruguay. 


Chaptee IV. Revolutions in South Ameeica 


A JOHN N.HHS3, South “1.=!” 5 
Chile.— G. Webee, “Chili” in the Encyclopcedia Britannica.— » L. Anault, 


Ecuador.— f G. C. B>oACk;,_ article^ 0/4 ChU ^ Amaya. Ammtes sobra 
Bibliografia Colombiana. 


Compendio de Eistoria de 


y> -I 7— TinAr aJ 


” in the Encyciopceaia j3ruwmnt.u,.— ~ , jicuaaor.—’ or. y-j” “VIA h TT, 
Amaya Apuntes sobra Bibliografia LoLombiana. 


Am&riqxie centrale Republic ” in the Encyclopmdia Britannica.-i R. 


— t W. L. JoEDAN, aiticle on S,,. Uruauay. — ^ Encyclopaedia Beitannica, 
article 


A. Baeeo, in the AWum A®A““”“oj,pA54XSein, kemoirs of Simon Bolivk. 


on Di*. r P’ A’iicia-. — U’6n. n., xj. 


Chaptee V. Spanish Ameeica Since the Revolutions I G. Webib, 
Wdtmchichte”’ C^ 


I’SdSZSnS?. Boliria” in M. ViLBANroEBCo, Ooografa 
de la Republica del Ecuador. 

Chaptee VI. Mexico in the Nineteenth Centuey 

b Peancisco de Peida y Aeteag’ Le 


Maximilian I, Kaiser “’on Mexxco.-AZ<AKA If\Mican-f. Steen, Die 
Kaiser-America.-’ B. Mayee, Jfeico; A2 ec on “Mexico” in the 


tragMie in Mexico . Ttnfannica _ i Gaulot, L’ empire de Maximihen. f H. 
mI Volumes Mexico. 
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Chapter VII. Central America 


b John Frost, Illuminated History of North Anienca.— « Arthur Helps, 
Spanish Con- quest m America. — G. Weber, Weltgeschichte. ^ 


Chapter VIII. Brazil 


>> Robert Southey, History of « James Henderson, A History of Brazil —<i 
L 


Hnault, L Amerique centrals et meridionale-— I. Armitage, The History of 
Brazil. _ f O, 


F. Akers, article on “Brazil” intheiVisic Yolumesoi the Eneyclopcedia 
Britannica — » Moritz SCHANZ, Das heutige Brasilien.— ‘^ Heinrich 
Schuler, Brasilien von heute.—i Alfred Funkp Aus Deutsch-Brasilien. ‘ ’ 


A GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


BASED OAT THE WORKS QUOTED, CITED, OR CONSULTED IN 
THE PREPARATION OF THE PRESENT HISTORY ; WITH CRITICAL 
AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Abbott, C. C., Primitive Industry, etc., of the Native Races of the Northern 
Atlantic Seaboard of America, Boston, 1881. - Adam of Bremen, De situ 
Dam® et reliquarunr trans Danian regionum natura, etc., Leyden, 1895. — 
Adanis, B., The EmancipiHion of Massachusetts, Boston, 1887. — Adams, 
C. F. Jr., Three Episodes of Massachusetts History, Boston, 1892 [an 
interesting account of the settlement of Boston Bay, of the Antinomian 
controversy, and of cliurch and town government in the early settlements]; 
Massachusetts: its Historians and its History, Boston, 1893. —Adams, C. 
K., Christopher Columbus, His Life and Work, New York, 1892; Some 
Recent Discoveries concerning Columbus, m Annual 


Report of American Historical Society, 1896.,,.,.,*jen 


Charles Kendall Adams, (1832-1902), an educator and historian trained in 
German methods, who greatly promoted the study of history in the United 
States, was pieside 


of Cornell University and of the University of Wisconsin. r-r p 


Adams, IL, Documents Relating to New England Federalism, Boston, 18:0; 
Life ol Albert Gallatin, Philadelphia, 1879, 3 vols.; History of the United 
States from 1801 to 


1817, Boston, 1889-1890, 9 vols. , ,, tti ° -u-i 


Eenrv Adams was born at Boston, February [Cth, 1838, educated at 
Harvard, ni Wi.ich university he became professor of history in 1870. His 
professorial duties interfering with his desire for independent research, he 
removed to Washington about 1880, where he made special study in the 
national archives of the administrations of Jefferson and Madison. The fruit 
of this labour appeared in his Uistory of the United States from ISOI to 
1S17, one of the foremost historical works of the country. _-m mjiie 


Adams, J., Works, Boston, 1850-1856, 10 vols. — Adams, J. Q., Memoirs, 
Philadelphia, 1874-1877 12 vols. — Allegretti, A., Ephemerides Senenses 
ab anno 1450 usque ad 1490, in Muratori’s Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, 
vol. 23, Milan, 1723-1751, 25 vols. Allen, W., Governor Chamberlin’s 
Administration in South Carolina, New York, 1888. Amencan History 
Leaflets, New Ymrk, 1892-1896, 30 numbers. — Allouez, C. J., Voyages, 
16i8, Eng- lish version in J. G. Shea’s Early Voyages Up and Down the 
Mississippi, New \oi% 1^2. -Amaya E. L., Apuntes sobra Bibliografia 
Colombiana, Bogota, 1882.— Ammen, D., ihe Atlantic Coast (Navy in the 
Civil War Series), New York, 1883.— Anderson, R. B., America Not 
Discovered by Columbus, Chicago, 1883. — Ari Hmn Frodi, 
Landnamabok, Copenhagen, 1843. — Armitage, J., The History of Brazil, 
London, 1836, 2 vob. — 


J. N., Life of Benedict Arnold: His Patriotism and His Treason, Chicago, 
1880. — Arnold, S. Q., History of the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, New Tork, looL 1860, 2 vols. — Arteaga, F. de Prida y, Le 
Mexique tel qu’il est aujourd’hui, Paris, 18J1. — Austin, J. T., The Life of 


and Coele-Syria regained by battle of Paneas in 198, but these territories are 
given back to Egypt when Ptolemy Epiphanes marries Cleopatra, daughter 
of Antiochus. 196. The Thracian Chersonesus taken from Macedonia. 192- 
189. War with the Romans, who demand restoration of the Thracian and 
Egyptian provinces. 190. Battle of ]\lagnesia ; great defeat of Antiochus by 
the Romans. 187. Antiochus killed by his subjects as he attempts to rob the 
temple of Elymais to pay the Romans. His son Seleucus (IV) Philopator 
succeeds. Before his death, in 175, Seleucus satisfies the Roman claims. His 
successor is his brother Antiochus (iv) Epiphanes. Armenia, lost by 
Antiochus HI, is reconquered, also Pha4nicia and Coele-Syria, 171-168. 
Antiochus attempts to stamp out the Jewish religion, giving rise to the 
Macca-ba?an rebellion in 167. Antiochus (v) Eupator succeeds his father in 
164. Lysias is regent, as the king is only nine years old. A peace with the 
Jews is concluded and then Antiochus is killed, 162, by Demetrius (1) Soter, 
son of Seleucus Philopator, who seizes the throne. The Maccabseans hold 
their own against this king. Alexander Balas, a pretended son of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, organises an insurrection. He invades Syria, and Demetrius is 
killed, 150, in battle. Alexander Balas usurps the throne. Demetrius (II) 
Nicator, son of Demetrius I, contests the throne but not with much success. 
Balas wars with Ptolemy Philopator and is killed, 145. A war of succession 
begins between Demetrius Nicator and Balas’ young son Antiochus VI. The 
latter is supported by the Jews. Antiochus VI is slain by Tryphon, the 
general of Alexander Balas, in 142. Tryphon rules until 139, when he is put 
to death by Antiochus (VII) Sidetes. Meanwhile one faction recognises 
Demetrius Nicator as king. He marries Cleopatra, an Egyptian princess, 
goes to war with the Parthians, is captured, and Antiochus Sidetes takes his 
place for ten years. Sidetes wages war with the Parthians, and is killed in 
battle, 128. Demetrius Nicator now resumes his rule, but owing to his 
misgovernment is assassinated at the instigation of Cleopatra, in 125. The 
eldest son, Seleucus V, is i)ut to death the same year by Cleopatra, and the 
second son, Antiochus (viil) Grypus, takes the throne. He expels Alexander 
Zabina, a usurper. Civil war breaks out between Antiochus and his half- 
brother, Antiochus (ix) Cyzicenus, who in 112 compels a division of the 
kingdom, taking Phoenicia and Coele-Syria as his share. Antiochus VIII is 
assassinated, 96. Antiochus IX is killed in 95 by Seleucus (vi) Epiphanes, 
son of Grypus, who rules only one year. Antiochus (X) Eusebes, son of 
Antiochus IX, follows. His claims are contested by the sons of Grypus, 


Elbridge Gerry, with Contemporary Letters to the Close ot the Revolution, 
Boston, 1828-1829, 2 vols. 
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Backus, I., A History of Hew England, with Particular Reference to the 
Denomina- tion of Christians called Baptists, Boston, 1777-1796, 3 vols., 
reprinted Hewton, Mass.; 1871, 2 vols. — Bacon, F., The Reign of Henry 
VII, London, 1072, Cambridge, 1878. — Baird, C. W., A History of the 
Huguenot Emigration to America, Now York, 1885, 2 vols. 


— Bancroft, G., The liistory of tlie United States, Boston, 1834-1874, 10 
vols., 1884-1885, 6 vols.; History of the Foundation of the Constitution of 
the United States, New York, 1882-1883, 2 vols. 


George Bancroft, American diplomat and hiijtorian, was born at Worcester, 
Mass., October 3rd, 1800, and was educated at Harvard, Gottingen, and 
Heidelberg. He was a pupil of Heeren, becoming imbued with the new ideas 
of that great teacher. During an extended tour of Europe he became the 
friend of many of its most distinguished scholars. Upon his return in 1832 
he was for a time a tutor at Harvard, but soon became engrossed in his 
History of the United States, which was based exclusively on the sources. 
The first volume appeared in 1834 and the tenth in 1874. Two vohimes 
were added in 1882 which covered the period of the formation of the 
government. This great work, Avhose prepara tion occupied the major 
portion of Bancroft’s active life, did not interfere Avith an hon~ ourable 
political and diplomatic career. He Avas secretary of the Navy under Polk, 
and organised the Naval Academy at Annapolis besides greatly increasing 


the eflectiA’eness of the Washington NaAml Observatory. The prompt 
seizure of California at the outbreak of the Mexican War Avas due to his 
foresight. From 1840 to 1849 he AA’as minister to England, and from 1807 
to 1874 represented the United States at Berlin. He received numerous 
literai\y honours at home and abroad, and passed his last years in Avell- 
earned ease at Washington, Avhere he died January 17th, 1891, Asa 
historian Bancroft possessed incontestable ability. His style is at times 
turgid and rhetorical, but normally is full of dignity, even of nobility. He 
Avas full of enthusiasm for his subject, and thoroughly im- bued Avith the 
democratic spirit necessary for the proper portrayal of American history. He 
Avas indefatigable in research, just and accurate in judgment, and his Avork 
Avill alway.s hold high rank in the historic literature of the United States. 


Bancroft, 11. H., The NatiA’e Races of the Pacific Coast of North America, 
New York, 1875-1876, 5 Amis.; History of the Pacific States of North 
America, San Francisco, 1882-1891, 40 vols. 


Hubert Howe Bancroft Avas born at Granville, Ohio, May 5th, 1832. He is 
not related to George Bancroft. He entered the book business at Buffalo, 
and in 1852 Avas sent to California to establish a branch office for his firm. 
He soon became interested in the early history of the Pacific Coast, and 
began the collection of ancient documents. Having gained a fortune, he has 
since 1868 devoted himself to the compilation and publication of these 
records, employing a large force of assistants to classify and arrange his 
vast collection of forty-five thousand volumes. With the aid of his 
collaborators he has issued a series of Avorks coAmring the history of the 
Pacific States as Avell as that of the native races of that region. These 
Avorks are valuable as preserving in compact form the records of an 
interesting period and throAAung much light upon the dim past of North 
America. 


Bandelier, A. F., Historical Introduction to Studies among the Sedentary 
Indians of NeAV Mexico, in Papers of Archaeological Institute of America, 
Boston, 1881.— Barbe-Marbois, F., Histoire de la Louisiane, Paris, 1829; 
translation by W. B. LaAvrence, The History of Louisiana, Philadelphia, 
1830.— Barcia, A. G., Ensayo cronologieo, in French’s Historical 
Collections of Louisiana, NeAv York, 1840-1853, 5 vols. — Barlowe, A., 


The First Voyage Made to America, in Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. II. (q.A4), 
reprinted in part in A. B. Hart’s American History Told by Contemporaries, 
NeAV York, 1897-1901, 4 vols. — Bar-ros, A. D. Historia general de Chile, 
Santiago, 1884-1893, 12 vols. — Barros, J. de, Decada primeira do Asia, 
Lisbon, 1752, — Barry, J. S., The History of Massachusetts, Boston, 1855- 
1857, 3 vols. [This standard Avork is characterised by painstaking research 
and care- ful citation of authorities.] — Barton, B. S., Nbav Views of the 
Origin of the Tribes of America, Philadelphia, 1797. — Baylies, F., An 
Historical Memoir of the Colony of Ncav Plymouth, Boston, 1830. — 
Beamish, N. L., The Discovery of America by the Northmen, London, 
1841, 1891. — Belknap, J., History of Ncav Hampshire, Boston, 1784- 
1792, 3 Amis. 


— Benton, T. H., A Thirty Years’ VieAV, or a History of the Working of the 
American GoA’ernment from 1820 to 1850, Ncaa’ York, 1854-1850, 2 
Amis.; Abridgment of the Debates in Congress from 1789 to 1850, NeAV 
York, 1857, 15 vols. — Benzoni, G., Historia del Mondo Nuoa’o, Venice, 
1565, 3 Amis., English translation by Admiral Smith (Hakluyt Society), 
London, 1857. — Bernaldez, A., Historia de los reyes catolieos, Granada, 
1856, 2 vols. — Berro, F. A., in Album de Republiea del Uruguay, 
hlontevideo, 1882. — Beste, G., True Discourse of Discoverie by the North 
Weast, London, 1578. — Beverley, R., A History of the Present State of 
Virginia, London, 1705, 1722, Richmond, 1855. — Biddle, R., Memoir of 
Sebastian Cabot, Avith a ReA-ieAA”’ of the History of Maritime Discovery, 
Philadelphia, 1831. — BigeloAv, J., The Autobiography of Benjam’in 
Franklin, Philadelphia, 1868, 3 vols.; France and the Confederate Navy, 
New York, 1888. — Blaine, J. G., TAventy Years of Con- gress, Noi-Avich, 
Conn., 1884-1886, 2 Amis. — Bolles, A. S., Industrial History of the 
United States, Norwich, 1878; Financial History of the United States, Ncav 
York, 1880-1888, 3 
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vols. — Boston Town Records, (1034-1789), Tiosloii, 187(1-1890, .30 vols. 
= — m Bozman, J. L., History of Maryland, 103:1-1000, witli a Preliminary 
Sketeji 1492-1033, Baltimore, 1837, 2 vola. — Bradford, A., History of 
Massachusetts from 1704 to 1820, Boston, 1822-1829, 3 vols. — Bradford, 
W., History of Plymouth Plantation, 1002-1047, edited by C. Deane, 
Boston, 1856, London, 1890 (facsimile reprint). [For his biography see our 
history of the Puri- tan settlement of New England.] — Brodhead, J. K., 
History of the State of New York, 1609-1091, New York, 1853-1871, 2 
vols.; Documents Pvelating to the Colonial History of the State of New 
Y’ork, Albany, 1850-1880, 14 vols. 


John Romeyn Brodhead (1814-1873) was born in Pennsylvania, but 
removed to New York at an early age and devoted his life to the study of the 
earl} history of that state. 4Yhile connected with the legation at the Hague 
he made most searching investigation of the Dutch archives, and collected 
copies of more than five thousand documents relating to New Amsterdam, 
which were arranged and publi.shGd at the expense of the state, flis History 
of the State of New York is the authority for the period covered (1009- 
1691). 


Brown, A., Genesis of the United States, Boston and New York, 1890, 2 
vols.; The first Republic in America, New Y’ork, 1898; English Politics in 
Early Virginia, New York, 


1901. 


Ateccander Broxvn (1843) has devoted much of his life to the study of the 
early his-inry of Virginia and to the correction of what he deems the 
erroneous impression given by the writers of the court party of the character 
and actions of the founders of that colony. U])on this and allied topics his 
writings are numerous and valuable. 


Brown, 11., The History of Illinois from its Discovery to Present Times, 
New York, 1844.- — Brownson, 0. A., The American Republic; its 


Constitution, Tendencies and Des- tiny, New York, 18GG. — Bruce, P. A., 
Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth (‘entury. New York, 
189G, 2 vols. — Bryant, W. C., and S. IT. Gay, A Popular History of the 
United States, New York, 187G-1882, 4 vols. — Bryce, J., The American 
Commonwealth, London and New York, 1888, 2 vols. 


James Bryce (1838), an eminent English writer and legi.slator, has given in 
The American Commonwealth a singularly accurate and complete 
exposition of the constitu- tion and government of the United States in their 
relation to its history and the char- acter and habits of its people. Though 
written by a foreigner, it has found high favor among Americans. 


Burgess, J. W., The Middle Period of United States History, New York, 
1897; The Civil War and the Constitution, New York, 1901, 2 vols.; 
Reconstruction and the Constitu- tion, New York, 1902. 


John William Burgess, (1844), born at Cornersville, Tenn., and educated at 
Amherst, Gottingen, and Leipsic, has been for many years connected with 
Columbia College as lec~ turer and professor of constitutional and 
international law. His writings upon the con- stitutional history of the 
United States are of much value. 


Burk, J., The History of Virginia from its First Settlement to Present Times, 
Peters— burg, “S/a., 1804-1805, 3 vols. — Burke, E., Speeches on the 
American War, Boston, 1891. — ¢ Butler, J. D., article on “ British Convicts 
Shipped to American Colonies,” in American Historical Review, October, 
189G. 


Cabeza de Vaca, A. N., Relaeion, Zamora, 1542, English translation by B. 
Smith, Wash- ington, 1851, 2nd edition, Albany, 1871. — Calef, R., More 
Wonders of the Invisible World, Boston, 1700. — Calhoun, J. C., Works, 
New York, 1853-1850, G vols. — Campaigns of the Civil War, New York, 
1881-1883, 17 vols. — Campbell, C., History of the Colony and An- cient 
Dominion of Virginia, Philadelphia, 18GO. — Campbell, D., The Puritan in 
Holland, England and America, an Introduction to American History, New 
York, 1892, 2 vols. — Campbell, J. V., Outlines of the Political History of 
Ylichigau, Detroit, 187G. — Carlier, A., Histoire du peuple americain, 
Paris, 18G4, 2 vols. — Carrington, H. B., Battles of the American 


Revolution 1775-1781, New York, 187G; Battle Maps and Charts of the 
American Revolution, New YMi’k. 1881. — Carnegie, A., Triumphant 
Democracy, or Fifty Y’ears’ March of the Republic, New York, 188G. — 
Carroll, B. R., Historical Collections of South Carolina (1492-1776), New 
York, 1836, 2 vols. — Catlin, G., Illustrations of the Manner.?, Customs, 
and Condition of the North American Indians, London, 1839-1841, 2 vols. 
— Challeux (Challus). N. le. Discours de Phistoire de la Floride, Dieppe, 
156G, edited by G. Oravier, Rouen, 1872. — Chalmers, G., Political Annals 
of the Present United Colonies, from their Settlement to the Peace of 17G3, 
London, 1780; An Introduction to the History of the Re~ volt of the 
American Colonies, Boston, 1845. 


George Chalmers, Scottish antiquarian and historian, was born at 
Fochabers, Elgin- shire, in 1742. After completing his law studies at 
Edinburgh, he went to America in 1703 and practised in Baltimore until the 
Revolution. Not favouring the cause of the colonies he returned to England, 
and in 1780 became chief clerk of the Board of Trade, a position which he 
retained until his death, iMay 31st, 1825. During his residence in jMary- 
land he was diligent in the collection of historical documents and records, 
and after his return to England his studies were continued in the English 
archives, leading to the pub- 
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lication of liis Politicca Annals in 1780. This work was prepared with care, 
and is in the main accnrate though tinged witli Ids .strong royalist 
sentiments. The portion relating to Maryland has been of especial value to 
later historians. C’haliner.s’ reputation is mainly based upon his Caledonia , 
which is a work oi vast erudition and research. 


Champlain, 8. de, Les Voyage.s de la Nouvelle France, Paris, 163-2, 
English transla- tion bv C, P. Otis, Boston, 1878-188-2, 3 vols,; (Euvres de 
Champlain, publiees .sous le pat= ronage de rUniversite Laval, Quebec, 
1870, G vols. [For his biography see our history of the French settlements 
in Canada.] — Ohanning, E., Town and C’ounty Government i’i__the 
Phiglish Colonies of North America, Baltimore, 1884; The United States of 
America 1767)- 


1865, New York, 1896. , ,, c. o i— 


Edivard Channing was born at Dorchester, Mass., June 15th, 1806. Soon 
alter las o-raduation from Harvard University he became instructor in 
history in that institution, and in 1897 was appointed professor. He has 
published valuable text-books besides two important works on American 
history. He contributed scholarly articles to Winsor’s History of America, 
and with A. B. Hart prepared the Guide to the Study of Amencan 


Channing, E. and A. B. Hart, Guide to the Study of American History, 
Boston, 1896. 


_ Charlevoix P. F. X. de, Histoire et description generale de la Nouvelle 
France, Paris, 


1744, 3 vols., English translation by J. G. Shea, New York, 1865-1872, 6 
vols. 


Pierre Franyois Xavier de Charlevoix was born in St. Quentin, France, 
October 29th, 1682, became a member of the Jesuit order in 1698, and from 
17()5 to 1709 taught in the college at Quebec, lleturning to France he was 
employed in teaching-until 1720, when he was again sent to America to 
explore the Mississippi valley, and, if possible, discover the “ We.stern 
Ocean.” His travels extended through the great lakes and down the 
[Mississippi to its mouth. Upon his return to France he was employed in 
various missions for his order and in the preparation of the journals of his 
travels. His Histoire de la Nouvelle France contains much valuable 
material, and has been of great service to later writers. Charlevoix died at 
La Fleche, February 1st, 1761. 


Charnay, C. J. D., Les anciennes villes de nouveau monde, Paris, 1884, 
English irans-lation by T. Gonino and H. S. Conant, The Ancient Cities of 
the New World, London and 


New York, 1887. 


Claude Joseph Desire Charnay (1828), French traveller and antiquarian, has 
made notable researches in the ancient cities of Mexico and Yucatan. 


Clarendon, Lord, History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, 
Oxford, 1702, 3 vols., 1888, 6 vols. — Clark, J. H. V., Onondaga, Syracuse, 
1849.— Classon, A. W., Seven Conventions, New York, 1888. — Clay, H., 
M^orks, New York, 18d5, 6 vols. Clemente, C., Tablas cronologicas, 
Valencia, 1689. — Clinton, De Witt, Life and Writings, New York, 1849. — 
Codex Flatoyensis, Christiania, 1860, edited by Vigfusson and Unger, 
Christiania, 1868. — Oolden, C., History of the Five Indian Nations of 
Canada, London, 1747. — Collins, L., Historical Sketches of Kentucky, 
Cincinnati, 1847. — Colon, Fernando (Ferdinand Columbus), Historie del 
S. D. Fernando Colombo, nelle quali s’ ha particolare e vera relatione della 
vita e de’ fatti dell’ ammiraglio D. Christoforo Colombo suo padre, Venice, 
1571. 


Fernando Colon (Ferdinand Columbus), a natural son of Christopher 
Columbus, was born at Cordova, Spain, August 15th, 1488. He 
accompanied his father on his last -voyage, and in 1509 went to Hispaniola 
with his brother Diego. After his return to Spain he be~ came a writer upon 
geography and navigation, and travelled extensively in Europe, visit= ing 
England in 1522. He was active in political life, and held important official 
positions. In the course of his career as a cosmographer he accumulated a 
large library, which he left to the cathedral chapter of Seville, where he died 
July 12th, 1539. Colon’s reputation is largely based upon a life of his father, 
which now exists only in an Italian version and has formed the foundation 
of all subsequent biographies. The question of its authorship has been 
warmly discussed and is still undetermined. 


Colton, C., The Life and Times of Henry Clay, New York, 1846, 2 vols.; 
The Last Seven Years of the Life of Henry Cla.y, New York, 1856. — 
Comte de Paris (Louis Philippe d’Orlgans), Histoire de la guerre civile en 
Am^rique, Paris, 1874-1875, 2 vols., translation b.y L. F. Tasistro, History 
of the Civil MT\r in America, Philadelphia, 1875-1876, 2 vols.. 


1876-1888, 4 vols. 


Louis Philippe d’Orleans, Comte de Paris (1838-1894), became interested 
in the Civil War and offered his services to the Federal government, serving 
on the staff of General McClellan during his campaigns in Virginia. His 
history is an able rfisumg from the mili- tary standpoint, and is interesting 
to the general reader. 


Con-way, M. D., Omitted Chapters of History Disclosed in the Life of 
Edmund Ran- dolph, New York, 1887. — Cooke, J. E., Virginia, a History 
of the People (American Com- monwealth Series), New York, 1883. — ^ 
Cooper, J. F., History of the United States Navy, New York, 1839, 
continued to 1860, New York, 1861. — Cooper, T. V.. and IT. T. Fenton, 
American Politics from the Beginning to Date, Philadelphia, 1882. — 
Coronado, F. V. de, Relacion del Don Mendoca, in Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. 
HI., London, 1850, translation by 
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Wiusliip, “The Colorado Expedition,” in the Fonrtcentli Annual Report of 
the United States Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 189G. — Cotton, J., 
Controversy with Roger Williams, in Publications of the Narragansett Club, 


Providence. — Cox, S. S., Three Decades of Fed- eral Legislation, 
Providence, 1885. — Crawford, W., and G. Washington, Correspondence 
Concerning Western Lands, 1767-1781, Cincinnati, 18//. -Cronau,’ R., 
Ameiika, die Gc-schichte seiner Entdeckung von der altesten bis auf die 
neuesten zeit, Leipsic, 1892, 2 vols. 


_ Cullum, G. W., Campaigns of the War of 1812-1815, New York, 1879. — 
Curtis, G. T., 


History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, New York, 1854, Envois.; Life of Daniel Webster, New York, 
1869, 2 vols.; Life of James Buchanan, New York, 1883; Constitutional 
History of the United States from the Declara~ tion of Independence to the 
Close of the Civil War, New York, 1889-1896, 2 vols. 


Oeorge Ticknor Curtis (1812-1894), American jurist and constitutional 
historian, noted for his authoritative works upon the origin and development 
of American institutions and his valuable biographies of Buchanan and 
Webster. 


Cusick, D., Ancient History of the Six Nations, 1825, reprinted in 
Schoolcraft s In~ dian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1851-1857, 6 vols. 


Davis, J., The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government, New York, 
1881, 2 vols. [A full and able presentation of the Southern view of that 
important epoch of United States history.] — ‘ Davis, W. H. IL, El Gringo, 
or New Mexico and Her People, Doylestown. Pa., 1856; The Spanish 
Conque.st of New Mexico, Doylestown, 1869. — Dawes, A. L., Charles 
Sumner, New York, 1895. — Dawson, H. B., Battles of the United States by 
Sea and Land; Embracing those of the Revolutionary and Indian Wars, the 
War of 1812, and the Mexican War, New York, 1858, 2 vols. — Dawson, T. 
C., South American Republics, London and New York, 1903, 2 vols. — 
Deberle, A., Histoire de ’Amerique de Sud depuis la Conqucte jusqu’ a nos 
jours, Paris, 1876. — ^ Decosta, B. F., Verrazano the Explorer, New York, 
1881. — De Guignes, Recherches sur le navigation cles Chinois du c6te de 
I’ Amerique ct sur quelques peuples situes a I’extremite orientale de TAsie, 
Paris, 1761, translated in E. P. Vining’s An Inglorious Columbus, New 
York, 1885. — De Vries, D. P., Korte Historiaal ende Journaels 
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Philip, Demetrius (Hi) Eucaerus, and Antiochua (X1) Epiphanes. The lat-ter 
is drowned fleeing from Eusebes and the other two rule over the whole of 
Syria. In 88 Demetrius is captured by the Parthians and another brother 
Antiochus (XI) Dionysius, shares the rule with Philip. He is killed in a war 
with the Arabians. Civil strife has now reached such a state that the Syrians 
invite Tigranes of Armenia to put an end to it. He conquers Syria in 83, and 
rules it until 69, when, after his defeat by Lucullus, Antiochus (XIII) 
Asiaticus, son of Antiochus Eusebes, regains the throne. He is deposed, 65, 
by Pompey, and Syria becomes a Roman province. 


THE SICILIAN TYRANTS (570-210 b.c.) 


The government of the Greek colonies in Sicily is originally oligarchical, 
but the rule soon gets into the hands of despots or tyrants, who hold 
uncontrolled power. 570-554. Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum or Acrargas, 
brings that city to be the most powerful in the island. About 500, Oleander 
obtains possession of Gela. His brother Hippocrates succeeds, and is 
followed by Gelo, who makes himself master of Syracuse. 488. Theron is 
tyrant of Agrigentum, and, 481, expels Terillus from Himera. Terillus 
appeals to the Carthaginians who besiege Himera, 480. Gelo aids Theron 
and defeats Hamilcar. 478. Gelo succeeded by his brother Hiero I, an 
oppressive ruler. 472. Thrasydeeus succeeds Theron in Agrigentum, but is 
expelled by Hiero. 467. Thrasybulus succeeds Hiero, but is driven from 
Sicily by the people, 466. The fall of Thrasybulus is the signal for great 
internal dissensions, settled, 461, by a congress, which restores peace and 
prosperity for half a century, interrupted only by a quickly suppressed revolt 
of the Sicels in 451. 409. Hannibal, grandson of Hamilcar, attempts the 
conquest of Sicily. 405. Dionysius attains to despotic power in Syracuse. 
383. After constant war the limits of Greek and Carthaginian power in 
Sicily are fixed. 367. Dion succeeds Dionysius ; after an oppressive rule he 
is murdered, 353. A period of confusion follows. The younger Dionysius 
and Hicetas hold power against each other. The latter calls in the 


Aentevckeninge van verscheyden Voyagien in der vier Teelen des Wereldts 
Ronde, Alkmaar, 1655. — Dexter, H. M.,_ Roger Williams and His 
Banishment fi’om the Massachusetts Colony, Boston, 1876; article on “ 
Plymouth Rock in the Con-gregationalist, November 9th, 1881. — Doniol, 
J. H. A., Histoire de la paiticipation de la France a I’ctablisseinent des 
Etats-Unis d’ Amerique, Paris, 1886-1900, 5 vols. Doyle, J. A., The 
American Colonies Previous to the Declaration of Independence, London, 
1869; A His- tory of the United States, London, 1875; The English in 
America, London, 1882-1887, 3 vols. 


John Andreiv Doyle, an English historian of the United States, was born 
May 14th, 1844. During his course at Oxford he became interested in the 
early history of America and won the Arnold prize by his essay on The 
American Colonies, which aroused great in~ terest as an English defence of 
the Revolution. He has since published several works upon colonial history 
which display great accuracy and assiduity in research. 


Drake, S. A., A Book of New England Legends and Folklore in Prose and 
Poetry, Boston, 1888. — ^ Drake, S. G., Biography and History of the 
Indians of North America, Boston’ 1832-1833, 2 vols. — Draper, J. W., 
History of the American Civil War, New York, 1867-1870, 3 vols. 


John William Draper, who was born at St. Helens, Lancashire, May 5th, 
1811, \ya3 educated at London University, and in 1831 removed to the 
United States. After taking Ids degree as doctor of medicine at Philadelphia 
in 1836, he passed most of his life as an instructor, and was one of the 
founders of the New York University Medical School. Dr. Draper was 
distinguished for his researches in photochemistry, and for the many 
impiove-ments which he suggested in photography. He was a voluminous_ 
writer on scientific sub- jects, but his reputation as an author will rest most 
securely on his philosophical histories. The History of the Civil War, while 
accurate in its record of events, is more notable for its discussion of ‘the 
causes which rendered the war inevitable. Dr. Draper died at Hastings, 


N. Y., January 4th, 1882. 


Duyckinck, G. L., and A. E., A Cyclopaidia of American Literature, Lew 
lork, 180), 


2 vols. 


Ebeling, C. D., Erdbesclircibung und Geschichte von Amciika, Hamburg, 
1796-1816, 7 vols. — Eden, R., The Decades of the Newe Worlde, London, 
1576. 


Richard Eden (ca. 1577) was the first Englishman to_ collect and publish 
the narratives of file voyages following the discovery of America. His 
works are largely translations, and by some he has been considered superior 
to Hakluyt. 


Edwards, W., History of Illinois from 1798-1833, Springfield, Ill. 1870. 
Eggleston, E., A Household History of the United States, New York, 1888; 
The Beginners of a Nation, New York, 1896; The Transit of Civilisation, 
New York, 1900. 


Edward Eggleston was born at Vevav, Indiana, December 10th, 1837. He 
was largely sclf-cducated, and began life as a Methodist circuit-rider. In 
1866 he engaged iii editorial 
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M’ork in Chicago, hut removed to New York in 1870, becoming connected 
with the Inde- pendent as literary editor. After a short pastorate in Brooklyn 
lie retired to private life in 1870. Ilis first writings were novels, in which he 
used with great success the materials afl’ orded by his early life in the 
middle west. He afterwards wrote a number of biogra~ phies of prominent 
Indian chiefs, and became so interested in historical research that he 
prepared to devote his life to a history of the American peoirle. The last two 
works men-lioned above were published as parts of this scheme, but he died 
before carrying it further. 


Egle, W. H., An Illustrated History of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Harris burg, 1882. — Eliot, S., Manual of United States HLstory from 


1492 to 1850, Boston, 1850, 2 vols. [A work whose brevity has not robbed 
it of importance. It is based on the sources and aims to express the great 
principles rather than to detail the minute events. In this it succeeds 
admirably. ] — Eliot, J., The Debates in the Several State Conventions on 
the Adoption of the Federal Constitution, Philadelphia, 1861, 5 vols. — 
Elliott, C. W., The New England History 980-1776, New York, 1857, 2 
vols. — Ellis, G. E., The Aims and Purposes of the Founders of 
Massachusetts and their Treatment of Intruders and Dis- sentients, Boston, 
1869; The Red Man and the White Man, Boston, 1882; articles in J. 
tVinsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America, Boston, 1881-1889, 8 
vols. 


George Edward Ellis, (1814-1894), clergyman, editor and historian, has 
made valuable contributions to the early history of Massachusetts, and has 
published excellent memoirs of Anne Hutchinson, William Penn, Jared 
Sparks and John Mason. 


Elson, H. W., Side Lights on American History, New York, 1899-1900, 2 
vols.; History of the United States of America, New Y”ork and London, 
1904. — Enault, L., I’ Ameriquc centralc et meridionale, Paris, 1866. — 
Everett, E., Orations and Speeches on Various Oc- casions, Boston, 1850- 
1892, 4 vols. 


Fergus, H., The Lhiited States, in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia, London, 
1830, 2 vols. — Fisher, G. P.. The Colonial Era, New York. 1892. — Fiske, 
J., The Critical Period of American History, 178,3-1789, Boston, 1888; The 
Beginnings of New England, Boston, 1889; Civil Government of the United 
States, Boston, 1890; The Anrerican Revolution, Boston, 1891, 2 vols.; The 
Discovery of America, Boston, 1892, 2 vols.; Old Viiginia and Her Neigh- 
bours, Boston, 1897, 2 vols.; Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America, 
Boston, 1899, 2 vols, 


John Fiske was born at Hartford, Conn., March 20th, 1842, and was 
educated at Har- vard. He studied law, but never engaged in its practice, as 
his literary and philosophical bent was too strongly defined. At the age of 
nineteen he published in the International Review a criticism of Buckle 


which aroused much interest, and in 1869 he became lecturer on philosophy 
at Harvard. His reputation became international, and he delivered lec- tures 
on American history at Cambridge and before the Royal Society. In 1885 he 
bemrn a scries of investigations into American history which were 
continued for fifteen years, and resulted in the publication of a number of 
volumes constituting, as a whole, a con~ nected history from the period of 
discovery to the federal union. These works arc among the most important 
contributions to the subject that have been evritten, and display marked 
ability for clear and entertaining narrative. Mr. Fiske accomplished an 
immense amount of literary labour, achieving an enviable reputation, but 
died in the full noon of his career and at the highest development of his 
powers, July 4th, 1901. 


Flanders, H., Lives and Times of the Chief Justices” of the Supreme Court, 
Now York, 1855-1858, 2 vols., last edition, 1881. — Force, P., Tracts and 
Other Papers Relating to the Origin, Settlement, and I’rogress of the 
Colonies in North America, from the Dis° covery of the Country to 1776, 
Washington, 1836-1847, 4 vols.; American Archives, Wash- ington, 1847- 
1853, 9 vols. 


Peter Force (1790-1868), editor and historian, distinguished for his unique 
collection of documents and records which now forms part of the library of 
Congress. 


Ford, P. L., Pamphlets on the Constitution, Brooklyn, 1888; Franklin 
Bibliography, Brooklyn, 1889; Writings of Thomas Jefferson, New Y’ ork, 
1892-1899, 10 vols. — Ford, T., A History of Illinois from its 
Commencement as a State 1818-1847, Chicago, 1854. — Foster, J. W., 
Prehistoric Races of the United States, Chicago, 1873. — Franklin, B., 
Works, Bos- ton, Philadelphia, and London, 1836-1840, 10 vols. — 
French, B. F., Historical Collections of Louisiana, New York and 
Philadelphia, 1846-1853, 5 vols.; Historical Collections of Louisiana and 
Florida, New York, 1869-187.5, 2 vols. — Frost, J., Pictorial History of the 
United States, Boston, 1844, 2 vols.; The Presidents of the United States, 
Boston,’ 1889. 


John Frost, who was born at Konnebunk, [Maine, January 26th. 1800, was 
educated at Harvard, and taught for many years in Boston and Philadelphia. 


He compiled many his- torical and biogi-aphieal works which attained 
large circulation and popularity. He died at Philadelphia, December 28th, 
1859. 


FrothIngham, R., The Rise of the Republic of the United States, Boston, 
1872. 


Richard Frnthinghnm (1812-1880), editor and proprietor of the Boston Post 
for many rears, was prominent in public life, and made some valuable 
contributions to American history. 
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Fuller, T., The Worthies of England, London, IGGL— Fuiike, A., Aus 
Deutscli-Bra- eilien, Leipsic, 1002. 


Gales J. and W. Seaton, Register of Debates in Congress, Washington, 
1827-1837, 29 vols.; Annals of Congress 1798-1824, Wasliington, 1834- 
1800, 42 vols. — Gallatin, A., Writings, edited by H. Adams, Philadelphia, 
1879, 3 vols4- Garland, H. H., The Life of 


John Randolph, of Roanoke, New York 47’ Vof’ VTTin 


toTi 1884* article on “Plymouth Pock’^ m Atlantic Monthly, Vol. XLVIII. 
Gay, o. ti., 1„d Y C. BryaWi Popular History of the United States, Hew 
york, 1«6-1882 4 vols. -Gavarr/, d E. A., Louisiana, its Colonial History 
and Romance, Neiy York, 1801; His- tory of Louisiana, New York, 1851- 
1854, 5 vol; 180®”’,’4 7q°1?’? r WA Ch^rt 


Nation’s Executives, and their Administrations, New York, 1880. Gibson, T. 
W., Chait 


History of the Civil War, 1861-65, Chicago, 1894. - Gilman, A., History of 
the\meiicaii People, Boston, 1884; The Discovery and Exploration of 
America, Boston, 1887. GiAan, D. C., James Monroe, Boston, 1883. - 
Goodell, W., Slavery and Anti-Slaiery, New York, 1855. - Goodrich, S. G., 
Pictorial History of America, Philadelphia, 18/ f .— Gordon, W. The 
History of the Rise, Progress and Establishment of the Independence of the 
United S/tes of America! London, 1788, 4 vols. - Gordy, W. F., and W L 
Twitchell A Path- finder in American History, Boston, 1893. - Gorges, F. A 
Bnefe Narration of Die Ongi-nall Undertakings of the Advancement of 
Plantations into the Paits of cially Showing the Beginning, Progress, and 
Continuance of tliat of New EnglancE 1608, in Maine Historical Society 
Collections, Vol. IL, PoiTland, 1831, in progress. 


Society, Reprints, Portland, 1884-1893, 5 yols.-Grahame J. The history of 
the Ri/™ and Progress of the United States of America, London, 1836, 4 
vols., 1 hiladelphia, 1845, 


^^ ° imc.s Graham was born at Glasgow, Scotland, in the year 1790 He was 
educated at Cambridge, and practised law for a time, but soon devoted 
himself entirely to the coin-nosition of his Eisforii of the United States, a 
work which aroused much attention and “s prkolnmed by k4BC the best 
history before Bancroft’s He also wrote a bitter denimciatioii of American 
Slavery, which was published just before his death at Glasgow 


AGiant U S Aleiiioirs, New York, 1885, 2 vols. - Gravier, G., Text explicatif 
pour aocorapagner le preinibre planche historique relative ii la Louisianc, 
Pans, 1868. —Greeley, 


PL, The American Conflict, Hartford, 1864-1867, 2 vols. 


Uorace Greeley (1811-1872) one of the most mnque and forceful century. A 
man of intense feeling, strong and vivid expression, who as editor of the 
New York Tribune was a power in the nation for many years. He was 
nominated foi the 


piesMe^ncj^e G^ W., Historical View of the American Revolution, Hew 
York 1865; Life of Natlmniel Greene, New York, 1867-1871, 3 vols. — 


Greg, P., History of the Lnited States from the Founding of Virginia, 
London, 1886, 2 vols. 


Hakluyt, R.. Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffigiies and Dis/eoyeries 
of the Eng-li.sh Nation! 7c.. London! 1589, 1599-1600, 3 vols., 1809-1812, 
Hakluyt Society Reprint, Lon- don 1851, edited by E. Goldsmid, 
Edinburgh, 1885-1890, 16 vols. 


Richard Hakluyt (ca. 1552-1616). An English compiler of the voyages and 
diseovmies of the sixteenth centiuy, and one of the principal authorities for 
that adv’ entmous period. 


Hale E. E., Plawkins and Drake, and The Naval History of the Araenean 
Revolu- tion, in j! Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America, 
Boston, 1881-1889, 8 vols. 


Edu’ard Everett Hade (1822), for many years prominent as clergyman and 
author, .a voluminou/ and historical topics, whose influence has been 
widespread 


and 4°‘jiA°R!’ G. The Past and the Future of Nova Scotia, Halifax, 1862, — 
Hamil- 


ton J. C., Memoirs of’ the Life of Alexander Hamilton, Philadelphia, 1834- 
1840, 2 vols.;^ History of the Republic of the United States as Traced in the 
Writings of AlAandei Haniilfoii and His Contemporaries, Philadelphia 
1S50H858, 8 vols. — Haminond, L DMLhe History of the Political Parties 
in the State of New York, Buffalo, 1850, 2 lols. ^ Hamor, R \ True 
Discourse on the Present Estate of Virginia, etc., London, 1610, reprint 
Albany, 1860 — HLmay! J., History of Acadia, St. John, N. B., 1879. - 
Harlot, T A Bnefe and True Report o! the New Found Land of Virginia, 
London, 1588, lepiinted in Hakluyt. VoSge!/?i v.L-Harrison, WL IL, 
Discourse on the Ahori.“nes of the Ohio, Cm<|i/ 1838 — Harrisse, H., 
Bibliotheca Americana vetustissima. New lork, 1866, Clinstophe Colonihe 
son origine.’ sa vie, ses voyages, etc., Paris, 1884-188.5 2 vols.; Excerpta 
Colum- biana, Paris, 1887 ; DPcoiiverte de I’ Amengiie du Nord, Pans, 
189-. 


Henry Harnsse, a French bibliographer and historian, was boin at Pans m 8 


came to the United States in early life, and for some years /^mlke^it his life 


States His interest in the history of American discovery caused hun to make 
it his | ie woVk, and he has explored the archives of Europe for material 
which has been used in the 
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preparation of many important rvorks. Ilarrisse is an ardent controversialist, 
and has attacked many long-accepted views of Columbus’ life and deeds 
with vigour and at least partial success. His biography of Columbus is, 
perhaps, the best yet published, and he has written entertaining and 
authoritative biographies of other early discoverers, besides compiling the 
most extensive bibliography of Columbian literature extant. 


Hart, A. B., Epoch Maps, Illustrating American History, Boston, 1891; The 
Formation of the Union 1750-1829, in Epoch Series, New York and 
London, 1892; American History Told by Contemporaries, New York, 
1898-1901, 4 vols. 


Albert Bushnell Hart was born at Clarkesville, Pa., July 1st, 1854. After his 
gradua- tion from Harvard in 1880 he continued historical study in Paris, 
Berlin, and Freiburg. Since 1883 he has been connected with Harvard 
University as instructor, assistant and full professor of history, and his 
influence in the promotion of scientific study has been widespread. His 
writings have been wholly confined to American history, and are in- 
valuable guides to original sources of information. He is an editor of the 
American His~ torical Review and a frequent contributor to magazines and 
reviews. 


Hart, A. B., and E. Ohanning, Guide to the Study of American History, 
Boston, 1897. 


_ Hassard, J. R. G., History of the United States, eighth edition. New York, 
1887. — 


Hawkes, E. L., History of North Carolina, Fayetteville, 1857-1858, 2 vols. 
— Hay, J., and J. G. Nicolay, Life of A. Lincoln, New York, 1890, 10 vols.; 
Complete Works of A. Lincoln, New Y“rk, 1894. — Haynes, H. W., What 
is the True Site of the Seven Cities of Cibola? in Proceedings of American 
Antiquarian Society, 1881. — Hazard, E., Historical Collec— tions; 
Consisting of State Papers and Other Documents, Philadelphia, 1792-1794, 
2 vols. 


_ Heckenwelder, J. G. E., Account of the History, etc., of the Indian Nations 
who Once 


Inhabited Pennsylvania, and the Neighbouring States, Philadelphia, 1819, 
reprinted as Vol. XII of the Memoirs of Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
Philadelphia, 1876. — Helps, A., The Spanish Conquest in America, 
London, 1856-1861, 4 vols. — Hellwald, F. A. 11. von, Maximilian 1. 
Kaiser von Mexico, Vienna, 1869, 2 vols. — Henderson, J., A History of 
Ilrazil, London, 1821. — Hening, W. W., The Statutes-at-Large, Being a 
Collection of all the Laws of Virginia (1619-1723), Philadelphia and New 
YMrk, 1899-1823, 13 vols. — Hennepin, Father L., Description de la 
Louisiane, Paris, 1683, English translation, A De~ scription of Louisiana, 
New York, 1880; Nouvelle dficouverte d’un tr&s grand pays situt^e dans 
I’ Amgrique, Paris, 1697. — Herndon, W. H., and J. W. Weik, History and 
Personal Recollections of Abraham Lincoln, Chicago, 1889, 3 vols. — 
Hewath, A., An Historical Ac— count of the Rise and Progress of the 
Colonies of South Carolina and Georgia, London, 1779. — Hewes, F. W., 
and H. Gannett, Scribner’s Statistical Atlas of the United States, New 
YMrk, 1883. — Higginson, T. W., A Larger History of the LAnited States to 
the Close of Jackson’s Administration, New YMrk, 1885. — Hildreth, R., 
History of the Lmited States from the Discovery of America, New York, 
1849-1856, 6 vols. 


Richard Hildreth, was born at Deerfield, Mass., June 28th, 1807, was 
educated at Harvard and began the practice of law, but in 1832 became 
editor of the Boston Atlas. He did much to mould public sentiment in 
opposition to slavery and to the annexation of Texas, besides publishing 
several works on social, financial, and political topics, but is best known for 
his History of the United States. This work was projected while he was a 
student, and occupied his attention for many years. His aim was to present 
the found- ers of the republic in their true characters. He was in his later 
life on the editorial staff of the New York Tribune, and while acting as 
consul at Trieste died at Florence, Italv, July nth, 1865. 


Hock, C. F. von. Die Finanzen und die Finanzgeschichte der Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika, Stuttgart, 1867. — Holmes, A., The Annals of 
America from the Discovery of Columbus, 1492-1826, Cambridge, 1829, 2 
vols. 


Ahiel Holmes, an American clergyman and annalist, was born at 
Woodstock, Conn., December 24th, 1763. He was educated at Yale, entered 
the ministry, and after a short pastorate in Georgia removed to Cambridge, 
Mass., where he remained for fortj^ years. He made diligent and accurate 
study of the early records of America, and his Annals con~ stitute a mine of 
valuable information. The work was republished in England in 1813. His 
contributions to the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
were very numerous. He died at Cambridge, June 4th, 1837. 


Holst, H. E. von, Verfassung und Demokratie die Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika, Dusseldorf and Berlin, 1873-1891, 6 vols., English translation. 
The Constitutional and Political History of the United States, Chicago, 
1876-1892, 5 vols. 


Hermann Eduard von Holst was born at Fillin in Livonia, June 19th, 1841. 
He was educated at Dorpat and Heidelberg, and became a tutor in St. 
Petersburg, but was ban- ished from Russia in 1867 and emigrated to 
America. In 1872 he returned to Germany, was professor of history at 
Strasburg for two years, and afterwards at the University of Freiburg for 
eight years. In 1892 he became the head of the department of history in 
Chicago University, retaining the position until 1900, when ill health 
compelled his return to Germany. Von Holst’s writings are wholly upon 


Carthaginians, and Timoleon comes from Corinth, defeats Hicetas, and 
restores Greek liberty in 343. Democratic government is also reinstated in 
other parts of Sicily. 340. Defeat of Has-drubal and Hamilcar at the 
Crimisus puts an end to all fear from Carthage. 317. Agathocles establishes 
a despotism in Syracuse. His reign is oppressive and disastrous for Sicily. 
310. Defeat of Agathocles by Hamilcar at Ecno-mus. Agathocles goes to 
Africa to carry on the war; meanwhile Hamilcar gets possession of a large 
part of Sicily. Agathocles makes peace with Carthage, and perpetrates a 
fearful massacre of his opponents. 289. Death of Agathocles. Hicetas 
becomes tyrant of Syracuse. Agrigentum, under Phin-tias, attains to great 
power. The Carthaginians now begin to be predominant in the island. 278. 
Pyrrhus lands in Sicily to aid the Greeks, but returns to Italy, 276. Hiero II 
is chosen general by the Syracusans. He lights the Mamertines. 270. Hiero 
assumes title of king. He allies with Carthage to expel the Mamertines. The 
Romans espouse the latter’s cause, and the First Punic War is begun, 264. 
263. Hiero makes peace with Rome. 241. Bat-tle off the -3/getan Islands. 
The whole island, except the territory of Hiero, becomes a Roman province. 
215. Hieronymus, grandson and successor of Hiero, breaks the treaty with 
Rome in the Second Punic War, and is assassinated. Marcellus is sent to 
Syracuse. 212. Syracuse falls into his hands, 210. Agrigentum captured. 
Roman conquest completed. 


CHAPTER I. LAND AND PEOPLE 


The character of every people is more or less closely connected with that of 
its land. The station which the Greeks filled among nations, the part which 
they acted, and the works which they accomplished, depended in a great 
measure on the position which they occupied on the face of the globe. The 
manner and degree in which the nature of the country affected the bodily 
and mental frame, and the social institutions of its inhabitants, may not be 
so easily determined ; but its physical aspect is certainly not less important 
in a historical point of view, than it is striking and interesting in itself. An 
attentive survey of the geographical site of Greece, of its general divisions, 
and of the most prominent points on its surface, is an indispensable 
preparation for the study of its history. In the following sketch nothing more 


American subjects, and his Constitu- tional History furnishes an able 
presentation of the federalist and anti-slavery view of 
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American history. He is accused of anti-Americanism in his attitude, and 
liis criticism of motives is ruthless, but he is admittedly accurate and 
learned to an unusual degree. He has also published interesting biographies 
of John C. Calhoun and John Brown. 


Hopp, E. 0., Briiderstaat und Brtiderskriege in Nord Amerika, Berlin, 188G. 
— Howard, G. E., Local Constitutional History of the United States, 
Baltimore, 1889, 2 vols. — Howitt, M,, Popular History of the United 
States, London, 1859. — Howorth, H. H., The Mammoth and the Flood, 
London, 1887. — Hubbard, W., A Xarrative of the Troubles with the In~ 
dians in New England, Boston, 1667, revised edition by S. G. Drake, 
Boston, 1865. — Humphreys, A. A., The Virginia Campaigns of 1864 and 
1865, New York, 1882. — Hunter, J., Collections Concerning the Founders 
of New Plymouth, London, 1849, reprinted in Mas- sachusetts Historical 
Society Collections, vol. XXIII. Boston, 1852. — m Hutchinson, P. 0., The 
Diary and Letters of His Excellency Thos. Hutchinson, Boston, 1884. — 
Hutchinson, T., The History of the Province of [Massachusetts Bay from 
1628 to 1774, vols. I and II, London, 1764-1767, vol. Ill, London, 1828. 


Thomas Hutclmison (1711-1780), the last royal governor of the province of 
Massa- chusetts Bay. His history is of great value, calm and judicious in 
tone, l)ut wholly lacking in style. 


Ingersoll, C. J., Historical Sketch of the Second War Between the United 
States of America and Great Britain 1812-1815, Philadelphia, 1845-1852, 4 


vols. — Ingle, E., Local Institutions of Virginia, in Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in History and Political Science, Baltimore, 1885.- — 
‘Irving, W., History of New York by Diedrich Knickerbocker, New York, 
1809; History of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus, hle-w 
York, 1828, 4 vols.; Life of George Washington, New York, 1856-1860, 5 
vols. 


Washington Irving was bom in New York City, April 3rd, 1783. His literary 
career began at an early age, the Knickerbocker History, being published in 
1809. This satirical production, a fitting vehicle for Irving’s quiet humour, 
brought him deserved reputation and determined his career. A residence of 
several years in England furnished material for some of his most finished 
sketches, and introduced him to the most intellectual society of the 
kingdom. His Sketch Book appeared in 1819, and greatly enhanced his 
reputation. From 1826 to 1829 he resided in Spain, where he collected 
material for his life of Colum- bus and other works connected with Spanish 
history. From 1843 to 1846 he resided in Madrid as United States minister. 
The rest of his life was passed in the quiet seclusion of his beautiful 
country-seat at Irvington on the Hudson, and was filled with biographical 
and historical labour. The Life of Washington was completed Just before his 
death on November 28th, 1859. As an historical biographer he did not 
attempt philosophic investi- gation, but confined himself to depicting the 
picturesque features of the age. 


Jay, J., Correspondence and Public Papers. New A’ork, 1890-1803, 4 vols. 
— Jay, W., Jjife of John Jay, New York, 1833, 2 vols.; A Review of the 
Causes and Consequences of the Mexican War, Boston, 1849. — Jefferson, 
Thomas, Works, ‘Washington, 1853-1855, 9 vols.; edited by P. L. Ford, 
New York, 1892-1899, 10 vols. — Jogues, I., Novum Belgium, edited by J. 
G. Shea, New York, 1862. — Johnson, E., History of New England, etc., 
Lon- don, 1654. — Johnson, 0., William Lloyd Garrison and His Times, 
Boston, 1880. — John- son, E., History of the War of 1812-1815 Between 
United States and Great Britain, New York, 1882; History of the tVar of 
Secession, New York, 1887. — Johnson, R. U., and C. C. Buel, Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War, New York, 1887-1888, 4 vols. — Johnston, A., 
History of American Politics, New York, 1879; Representative American 


Oration.s to Illustrate American Political History, 1775-1881, New York, 
1884, 3 vols.; History of Con- necticut, New York, 1887. 


Alexander Johnston was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., April 29th, 1849. He was 
educated at Rutgers College, and from 1883 until his death, July 21st, 1889, 
he was professor of political economy at Princeton. His works upon the 
political history of the United States are of value, and are distinguished for 
clearness and careful research. 


Johnston, J. E., Narrative of Military Operations During the Late War, New 
York, 1874. — Jones, C. C.. Antiquities of the Southern Indians, New York, 
1877; History of Georgia, Augusta, 1883; Siege and Evacuation of 
SaAmnnah, Augusta, 1890. — Jones, T., His— tory of New York During the 
Revolutionary War, edited by F. Delanccy, Ncav York, 1879, 2 vols. — 
Joutel, H., Journal historique du dernier voyage que feu M. de la vSalle fit 
dans le Golfe du M/xique pour trouver rcinbouchure du IMississippi, Paris, 
1713, English transla- tion, Paris, 1714, reprinted in French’s Historical 
Collections of Louisiana (q.A‘). 


Kapp, F., Geschichte dcr Sklaverei in den Vereinigten Staaten, Hamburg, 
1860; Der Soldatenhandel deutscher Fursten nach Amerika, Berlin, 1864; 
Friedrich der Grosse und die Vereinigten Staaten a’ou Amerika, Leipsic, 
1871; Die Dcutschen im Staat X’ew York den 18. Jahrhundert, Leipsic, 
1871. 


Friedrich Kapp (1824-1884), German-American publicist and historian, a 
native of 
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Westplialia, but for more tluui Iweiily years a resident of the United .States, 
a strong opponent of slavery and one of the founders of the Republican 


jjarty. 


Kassoii, J. A., History of the Formation of the United States Constitution, 
Phila- delphia, 1889. — Knight, G. W., History of Land Grants for 
Education in the Northwest ‘I’crritory, New York, 188.1. — Kohl, .1. G., 
History of the Discovery of the East Coast of North America, Particularly 
of the Coast of Maine, Washington, 1801. 


Lahoulaye, E. R. L. de, Histoire politique des “;tats-Unis 1020-1789, Paris, 
1851-1800, 3 vols. 


Edouard Rene Lefelvre de Luboulaye (1811-1883), bh-euch juri.st and 
publicist, devoted much attention to American institutions and history, and 
was greatly instrumental in breaking down Napoleonic power in France. 


Lactantius Firmianus, Divinarum institutionum libri septem, edited by 
Dufresnoy, Paris, 1748, 2 vols. — Ladd, H. 0., History of the War with 
Mexico, New York, 1883. — La Hontan, Paron, Nouveaux voyages dans 
I’ Ameri.jue septentrionale, Le Haye, 1703, 2 vols., English edition. New 
Voyages to North America, London, 1703, 2 vols. — Lalor, J. .L, 
Cyclopsedia of Political Science, Political Economy and Political History of 
the United States, Chicago, 1881-1884, 3 vols. — Lamb, M. .J., History of 
the City of New York, New York, 1877, 2 vols. — Lamphere, G. N., The 
United States Government, Its Organisation and Practical “Workings, 
Philadelphia, 1880. — Landon, .J. S., The Constitutional History and 
Government of the United States, Boston, 1889. 


Judson Stuart Landon was born in Connecticut in 1832, studied law and 
practised in Schenectady, N. Y., until his election to the supreme court in 
1887. He has been for many vears a lecturer on constitutional law at the 
Albany law school. 


Lane, B., Letters and Narrative, in Hakluyt’s Voyages (q.v.), also in 
Arehaeologia Americana, vol. IV., 1860. — Lanman, C., Biographical 
Annals of the Civil Government of the United States, 1770-1886, 
Washington, 1886. — Lanman, .1. H., History of Michigan, Civil and 
Topographical, New York, 1839. — Las Casas, B. de, Bi’evissima relacion 
de la destruccion de los Indios, Seville, 1552-1563, English translation by J. 
Phillips, The Tear.s of the Indiams, London, 1656; Historia de las Indias. 
Madrid, 1875-1370, 5 vols. [For hi.s biography see our chapter on “ The 
First Colonies ” in vol. XXII.] — Laudonniere, R., L’ histoire notable de la 
Floride, in Hakluyt’s Notable History, London, 1587, reprinted in French’s 
llistoiical Collections of Louisiana and Florida, New York, 1869-1875, 2 
vols. — Leboucher, 0. .L, Histoire de la guerre de I’indfpendance, Paris, 
1787, 1830. — Lecky, IV. E. IL, History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century, London, 1878-1890, S vols. (vols. Ill and IV). — Le Clercq, C., 
Etablissement de la foi, Paris, 1691, 2 vols., English trans~ lation by .1. G. 
Shea, Establishment of the Faith, New York, 1881, 2 vols. — Le Jeune, P., 
Relations des Josuites en la Nouvelle France, Paris, 1634-1640, 7 vols. — 
Leland, C. G., Fu Sang, or the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century, Philadelphia, 1875. — * Lemoyne de Morgues, 
J., Brevis narratio, in T. Do Bry’s Collectiones Peregrinationum in liuliam, 
Orientalem ct Occidentalem, Frankfort, 1590-1634, 39 vols., English 
translation by F. B. Perkins, Narrative of Lemoyne, Boston, 1875. — 
Lester, E. E., History of the United States, New York, 1883. — Lieber, F., 
Life and Letters, Bos- ton, 1882. — Lincoln, A., Life of, by J. G. Holland, 
Springfield, Mas.s., 1865; by W. Lamon, Boston, 1872; by C. G. Leland, 
New York, 1879; by W. II. Herndon and .J. G. Weik, Chi- cago, 1889, 3 
vols.; by J. G. Nicolay and J. Hay, New York, 1890, 10 vols.; by I. M. Tar- 
bell, Noav Yorlc, 19()Q; Jleniiniseences of, by Distinguished Men of His 
‘lime, New’ York, 1885; Complete Works, New’ York, 1894; Political 
Debates Between A. Lincoln and S. A. Douglas in 1858, Cleveland, 1894; 
Political Speeches, New York, 1895. — Livermore, A. A., The War with 
IMe.xico Reviewed, Boston, 1850. — Lodge, H. C., Life and Letters of 
George Cabot, Boston, 1877; Short History of the English Colonies in 
America. New York, 1881; Alc.xander Hamilton, Boston, 1882; The Story 
of the American Revolution, Boston, 1898; The War with Spain, Boston, 
1900. 


Henry Cabot Ijodge, American stat<’.sman and historian, was born in 
Boston, Dlay 12th, 1850. He was educated at Harvard, and from 1873 to 
1876 edited the North Ameri-coji Review. After three years as lecturer on 
history at Harvard he assumed, in 1879, the editorship of the International 
Revieiv. In 1881 he enlered political life, serving two terms in the 
jMaasachusetts legislature and five years in Congress. He succeeded Henry 
L. Dawes as senator in 1893, and was reelected in 1899. His ])ublic life has 
been marked by strong .support of legislation for the protection of the 
franchise and the restriction of immigration. Senator l^odge has published 
several interesting and instructive works upon special periods of United 
States history, and valuable biographies of American statesmen. 


Long, A. A., Memoir of Robert E. Lee, His IMllilary and Personal History, 
London, 1886. — Loskiel, G. H., Geschichte der Mission dor 
Evangelischen Briider untcr den In-dianern von Nordamerika, 1789, 
English translation Py La Trobe, [Mission of the United Brethren among 
the Indians, London, 1794. — Lossing, B. J., Pictorial Field Book of the 
Revolution, New York, 1850-1852, 2 voLs.; Pictorial Field Book of the 
Civil War, New York, 18G6-1S09, 3 vols.; Pictorial Field Book of the VT\r 
of 1812, New York, 1868; The Ameri- 
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can Ccnionary, Philadelpliiu, 187(j; Cydopx’dia of United States Uir‘tory, 
New York, 1881, - vols.; llistorj” of New York L’itj’, New York, 1884. 


Benson John hessing, who was born at Beekinan, N. Y’., February 12th, 
1810, was by profession an engraver, and began his iiistorical work by 
collecting materials for his pro-lusely illustrated Field Books. The interest 
thus aroiiscd was supplemented by much study and research for later works 


of a more purely historical character, which have at~ tained wide 
circailation. He did much to popularise the study of American history, and 
ended his busy life June 3rd, 1891. 


Lowell, E. J., The Hessians and Other German Auxiliaries of Great Britain 
in the Revolutionary War, New York, 188(1. — Lucas, F. W., AppendiculEe 
Historic’, London, 


— Ludlow, J. M., “War of American Independence 1775-1783 (Epochs of 
Modern His- tory), London, 187(5. 


McClure, A. K., Abraham Lincoln and Men of War Times, riiiladelphia, 
1892. — MacOulloch, H., Men and Measures of Half a Century, New York, 
1888. — MacRay, C., Founders of the American Republic, London, 1885. 
— McKee, T. H., Presidential Inaugura- tions from Washington to 
Cleveland, Washington, 1893. — McMaster, J. B., A Llistory of the People 
of the United States, New YMi’k, 1883-1902, (1 vols. 


John Bach MclIaster was born at Brooklyn, N. Yk, June 29th, 1852. He 
graduated from the College of the City of New YMrk, studied civil 
engineering, and in 1877 becanio instructor in that subject at Princeton. In 
1883 he was chosen professor of American his- tory at the University of 
Pennsylvania. His llistory of the People of the United States, only recently 
completed, is already a standard work. It covers the period from 1783 to 
1860, is written in lively, narrative form, displays great research, and is 
especially strong in its description of the formative period of the nation. He 
aims to picture the social life and development of the people rather than the 
constitutional and political history of the country, and tells the story of 
national evolution in a remarkably clear and simple style. 


McPherson, E., Political History of the United States During the Great 
Rebellion, Washington, 1864, 1882; Political HiMory of the United States 
During the Period of Re~ construction 1865-1870, Washington, 1871, 1880. 
— MeSherry, J., History of Maryland, Baltimore, 1849, edited and 
continued by B. B. James, Baltimore, 1904. — Madison, J., Letters and 
Other Writings, Philadelphia, 1865, 4 vols. — Maguire, J. IM., The 
Campaign in Virginia, London, 1891.— Mahan, A. T., Gulf and Inland 
Waters, New Y’ork, 1883; Life of Admiral Farragut, New Y’ork, 1892; The 


Interest of the United States in Sea Power, New York, 1897; Lessons of the 
Spanish War, New York, 1899. — Maine Historical So- ciety, Collections, 
Portland, 1831, in progress. — Major, R. H., Select Letters of Columbus, 
London, 1847. — Malte-Brun, C., and J. B. B. Eyries, Annales des Voyages 
de la Geographic et de ITlistoiro, Paris, 1808.— Marest, J. J., in R. G. 
Thwaite’s Jesuit Relations, Cleveland, 1896-1901, 73 vols. — ^ Margry, P., 
IMemoires et documents pour servir a Thistoirc des origiiies frangaise de 
pays d’outre mer, Paris, 1879-1886, 6 vols. — Marquette, J., Recueil do 
voyages, Paris, 1681, English translation in J. G. Shea’s Discovery and 
Exploration of the aiississippi Valley, New York, 1852. — Marshall, H., 
The llistory of Kentucky, Frank- fort, Ky., 1824, 2 vols. — Marshall, J., 
The Life of George Washington, London and Phila- delphia” 1804-1807, 5 
vols. — Martyr, Peter de Anghiera, Dc rebus oceanicis et orbe novo 
decades, Alcala, 1530; Opus epistolarum, Alcala, 1530. — Massachusetts 
Historical So- ciety, Boston, 1791-1896, 30 vols.; Collections, Boston, 
1792-1896, 60 vols. — Mather, C., Memorable Providences Relating to 
Witchcraft and Possessions, Boston, 1689; Wonders of the Invisible World, 
Boston, 1693, reprinted in Library of Old Authors, Boston, 1862; Magnalia 
Christi Americana, London, 1702, Hartford, 1820, 1855, 2 vols. 


Cotton Mather, who was born in Boston, February 12th, 1663, graduated 
from Harvanl at the age of fifteen. At seventeen he preached his first 
sermon, and at twenty-five suc— ceeded his father in the pastorate of the 
North Church of Boston. He at once became most intluential in the colony, 
and was the conservative leader of his day. He was ]n-omi- nent in the 
witchcraft trials, and strongly upheld his theories upon the subject. In 1603 
he began his ecclesiastical history, which was completed in 1702. His life 
was embittered by domestic trials as well as hy”thc growth of more liberal 
opinions in Ihe state, but he was always a strong force in the community. 
Against his activity in persecuting witches may be placed his advocacy of 
inoculation at a time when it was considered sacrilegious, and was opposed 
by mob violence. His writings are very numerous, and testify to his learning 
and extreme conservatism. He died February 13th, 1728. 


Mayer, B., Mexico; Aztec, Spanish and Republican, New Y’ork, 1851. — 
Menendez/de Aviles, P., Cartas escritas al rey, 1565, in F. Parkman’s 
Pioneers of France in the New World (q.v.). — Mercier, Relation des 


Hurons, Paris, 1637. — Minot, G. R., Continuation of the History of the 
Province of Massachusetts from 1748, BosHn, 1798-1803, 2 vols.— 
Monette, J. W., History of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley of the 
Missis.sippi, New York, 1846, 2 vols.- — Moore, F., Diary of the American 
Revolution from Newspapers and Original Documents, New York, 1859, 2 
vols.; The Rebellion Record, Now York, 1861-1869, 11 vols. — Moore, T. 
W., The American Congress, 1774-1895, London, 1895. — Morgan, 
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L. H., ‘Die League of tlie Iro(iuois, Loehester. 1804. — Morse, J. T., Life of 
Alexander Hamilton, Boston, 1870; Life of John Quincy Adams, Boston, 
1883; Life of John Adams, Boston, 1884; Life of Benjamin Franklin, 
Boston, 1889; Life of Abraham Lineoln, Boston 


1893. 


John Torrey Morse (1840), an American biographer, born at Bo.ston, 
graduated at Har- vard, and active in literary work since 1870. He has 
edited, and largely contributed to, the ” American (Statesmen ” Series, 
besides making numerous contributions to magazines and reviews. 


Morton, N.. New England’s Memorial, Cambridge, Mass., ISO!). — 
Mourt’s Relation 1022, edited by H. M. Dexter, Boston, 1805. — Mulford, 
I. S., A Civil and Political History of New Jersey, Philadelphia, 1851. — 
Murphy, H. C., The Voyage of Verrazano, New York, 1875. 


Nadaillac, J. F. A., Du Pouget, Marcpiis de, L’ Ameri(iue prehistorique, 
Paris. 1882, English translation. Prehistoric America, New York, 1884. — 
Navarrete, M. F. dc, Colec-cion de los viages y descubrimientos, que 
hicieron por mar los Espanoles desde fines del siglo XV. Madrid, 1825- 
1805, 7 vols. [The largest and most complete collection of original sources 


yet published. ] — Neill, E. D., The History of Minnesota from the Earliest 
French Explorations, Philadelphia, 1858; Terra Mariee, a History of Early 
Maryland, Philadel- phia, 1807; English Colonisation of America During 
the Seventeenth Centurv, London, 1871; Virginia Vetusta Carolorum; The 
Colony under the Rule of Charles the’ First and Second, Albany, 1880. 


Edtvard Diiffield Neill (1823-1893), American educator, whose works are 
drawn entirely from original sources and contain much valuable matter. 


Neumann, K. F., Ost Asien und West Amerika naeh Chinesisehen Quellen. 
in Zeit-schrift fiir allgemeine Erdkunde (new series, vol. XVI.), Berlin, 
1850-1805, 10 vols.; Ce-schichte der Vereinigten Staaten Amn Amerika, 
Berlin, 1803-1800, 3 Amis. — Ngaw Jersey Historical Society, Collections, 
NAew York, 1811-1890, 30 Amis. — Niles, IL, “Weekly ReM.s-ter, 
Baltimore and W’ashington, 1811-1849, 75 Amis. — Niles, J. M., A 
History of the Reso- lution in Mexico and South America, Avith a View of 
Texas, Hartford, 1829. — Nolte, F., Histoire des Etats-Unis de I’ Amerique 
depuis les temps les plus recules jusqu’ a nos jours, Paris, 1879, 2 vols. — 
North Carolina, The Colonial Records of, edited by W. L. Saunders 
Raleigh, 1880-1890, 10 vols. 


O’Callaghan, E. B., History of Noav Netherlands, or Nbav York under the 
Dutch, New Y’ork, 1845-1848, 2 vols.; Documentary History of the State 
of New York, Albany, 1849-1851, 4 vols; Documents Relating to the 
Colonial History of the State of New YMrk, Albany, 1855-1801, 11 Amis. 
— Oldmixon, J., The British Empire in America, London, 1771. — Old 
South Leaflets, Boston, 1888-1897, 3 vols. — Oliver, P., The Puritan 
Commonwealth, Boston, 1856. — Olmstead, F. L., The Cotton Kingdom, 
NeAv York, 1801, 2 Amis. — Oviedo y Valdes, G. F. de, Historia de las 
Indias, Seville and Valladolid, 1535-1557, 20 books, [Madrid, 1851-1855, 4 
Amis. 


Palfrey, J. G., A Compendious History of Ngav England from the 
Discovery by Euro- peans to the First General Congress of the Anglo- 
American Colonies, Boston, 1873, 4 vols.; History of New England from 


will be attempted, than to guide the reader’s eye over an accurate map of 
the country, and to direct his attention to some of those indelible features, 
which have survived all the revolutions by which it has been desolated. 


the ReAmlution of the Seventeenth Century to the Revolu- tion of the 
Eighteenth Century, edited by F. W. Palfrey, Boston, 1890. 


John Oorham Palfrey (1790-1881), theologian and historian, distinguished 
for his op- position to slavery and for his researches in the colonial history 
of New England. 


Paravey, C. H. dc, X’ouvelles preiums que le pays de Fousang cst 

I’ Ameriquo. Paris, 1847. —Paris, Comte de, see Comte de Paris. — 
Par’kman, F., Tlie Conspiracy of Pontiac, Boston, 1851, 2 a-ols; The Jesuits 
in Nortli America, Boston, 1807; Pioneers ‘of France in the Ncav World, 
Boston, 1868; La Salle and the DiseoAmry of the Great West, Boston, 
1809; The Old Regime in Canada under Louis XIV, Boston,’ 1875; Count 
Frontcnac and New France under Louis XIV, Boston, 1877; IMontealm and 
W’olfe, Boston, 1884, 2 Amis.; Col- lected Works, London and Neav York, 
1885-1880, 10 vols. 


Francis Parlcman A-as horn at Boston, (September 10th, 1823. He Avas 
educated at Harvard, and becoming interested in Amciican history, chose as 
his life Avork the period of French power. He personally Ausited all the 
localities important at that epoch, and spent much time among the Indian 
tribes of Canada and the IVest. Although broken in healtli, he prosecuted 
his design with unabated ardour, visiting Europe scA’cn times in search of 
material, and subjecting CAmry authority to rigid examination. As a result 
he has produced Avorks AA’hich ])lacc him in the highest rank of American 
historians, and Avill always retain their interest. Parkman Avas a master of 
literary style, and the charm of his animated narrative is reinforced by the 
accuracy of his statements and the breadth pd proportion of his vicAv. For 
nearly thirty years he Avorked against the odds of fail- ing eyesight and 
Aveakened health, but tiis mental vigour and enthusiasm sustained him to 
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the end, and a few months after the completion of his great work be died at 
Jamaica Plain, ilasa,, Novemher 8th, 1893. 


Parton, J., Life and Time.s of Aaron Burr, New York, 1857; Life of Andrew 
Jackson, New York, 1859-1860, 3 vols.; Life and Times of Benjamin 
Franklin, New York, 1864, 2 vols,; Life of Thomas Jefferson, Boston, 1874. 


James Parian (1822-1891), American biographer, whose writings gained 
great popu- larity and are valuable for style and matter. 


Patton J. H., The History of the United States of America, New York, 1860; 
A Con- cise History of the American People, New ’Il ork, 1884. 2 vols. — 
Pellew, G., John Jay, Boston, 1890. — Pemberton, T., Historical Journal of 
the American War, Boston, 1793. — Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
Memoirs, Philadelphia, 1826 in progress, 14 vols. — Perry W S , The 
History of the American Episcopal Church, 1587-1883, New York, 1880, 


2 vols’— Phisterer, F., New York in the War of the Rebellion, Albany, 
1890. — Picker- ing 0 , and C. W. Upham, Life of Timothy Pickering, 
Boston, 1867-1873, 4 vols. — Picket, 


A J History of Alabama and Incidentally of Georgia and Mississippi, 
Charleston, b. C.. 18512 vols — Pitkin, T., A Political and Civil History of 
the United States from the Year 1763 to the Close of the Administration of 
President Washington, New Haven, 1828, 


o yoig _ Poore B P The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters 
and Other 


Ortranic Laws of the United States, Washington, 1877-1878, 2 vols.; The 
Political Regis-tei\and Congressional Directory, Boston, 1878; Perley’s 
Reminiscences of Sixty Tears in the National Aletropolis, New York, 1886- 
1887, 2 vols. — Porter, D. D., H^aval History of Civil War New York, 
1889. — Porter, L. H., Outlines of the Constitutional History of the United 
States, New York, 1883. — Poussin, G. F., Les Etats-Unis d’Ameruiiie 
1816-18-3, Paris 1874 — Prescott, W. IL, History of the Conquest of 


Mexico, etc., Boston, 1843, 3 vols.”-’ History of the Conquest of Peru, 
Boston, 1847, 2 vols. — [For his biography see our Bibli’ooraphy’ of 
Spain.] — Preston, H. W., Documents Illustrative of American Histoij 
1G0G-18G8 New York, 1S8G. — Prevost d’Exilles, A. F., Histoire des 
Voyages, Ians, 1/4/- 1780 f5 vols — Prince, L. B., Historical Sketches of 
New Mexico from the Earliest Records to the“ American Occupation, New 
York, 1883. — Prince, T., The ChronologicH History of New Eiio-land, 
Boston, 1736-1755, new edition 1826. — Proud, R., History of 
Pennsylvania 1681-1742, Philadelphia, 1797-1798, 2 vols. — Purchas, S. 
Hakliiytus Posthumus, or lur-chas his Pilgrimes, London, 1625-1626, 5 
vols. 


Quincy, E., Life of Josiah Quincy, Boston, 1867. — Quincy, J., The 
Municipal History of the Towii and City of Boston, 1852; Life of John 
Quincy Adams, Boston, 1858. 


Rafn C. C., Antiquitates Amerieanse, Copenhagen, 1837; Antiquites 
Amfiicaines d’apres les monuments liistoriques des Irlaiidais et des ancien 
Scandinaves, Copenhagen, 


]S45 _ Rameau, E., Une Colonie feodale, en Amerique; L’ Acadie 1604- 
1710, Paris, 18—. 


— Ramsav D The History of the Revolution of South Carolina from a 
British Province to an Independent State, Trenton, N. J., 1785, 2 vols., 
London, 1787 ParH W90 .5 vols., republished as History of South Carolina 
from its Settlement m 16,0 to180S, Charleston, S C 1809 2 vols « History of 
the American Revolution, Philadelphia, 1789, 2 vols.; His-tmT” of the’ 
United’states 1607-1808, Philadelphia, 1816-1817, 2 vols. 


David Ramsay (1749-1815), physician and author, prominent in the 
Continental Con- gress, and a gifted and accurate writer. x, r-i j. 


^ Ramsay J. G. M., The Annals of Tennessee to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century, Philadelphia! 1860. — Ramusio, G. B., Navigationi et Viaggi, 
Venice, 1550-1559, 3 vols., English version in Hakluyt’s Voyages ( q.v. ). 
— Randall, H. S., The Life of Ihomas Jeffei-som New York, 1858, 3 vols. 
— Rasle, S., in R. G. Thwaites Risuit Relations, 9eveland, 1896-1901 73 


vols — Ratzell, F., Die Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika, Munich, 18- 
8- 1880, 2 vols. — Raynal, G. T., Histoire philosophique et politique des 
cdablissements et du commerce des Europ6ens dans les deux Indes, 
Amsterdam, 1—1, 6 voR., Geneva, 1-4, 10 vols., Paris, 1798, 22 vols. — 
Redpath, J., Life of John Brown New York, 1860. — Reed, \V B The Life 
and Correspondence of Joseph Reed, Philadelphia, 1841, 2 vols. Rhode 
Island Historical Society, Collections, Providence, 1827-1894 9 vols.; 
Rhode Island His- torical Tracts, first series. Providence, 1877-1884, 20 * 


ITiited States from the Compromise of 1850, London and New York, [SOu- 
WOL, 4 Aols. 


James Ford Rhodes was born at Cleveland, Ohio, May 1st, 1848. He was 
for some years foreign correspondent of the Chicago Times, and 
investigated social and industrial ‘conditions in Europe. In 1885 he began 
the preparation of his history, which is a political analysis of the results of 
the Civil War and reconstruction period, giving special promi- nence to 
speeches and debates and to extensive characterisations of the public men 
of the time. While written from the northern standpoint it is eminently 
impartial, and ranks 


as the best view of the period yet written. . ,, , 


Richard, E., Acadia; Missing Links of a Lost Chapter m American History 
New YoiL 


i897 Riddle, A. G., Recollections of War Times 1860-1865. London, 1895. 
Ripley, ° m> 


Tlie ’War with Mexico, New York, 1849, 2 vols. — Rives, W. C., History 
of the Life and 
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Tmies of .laniea Madison. iJostoji 180!), ISUS. 3 vol.s. - Robertson, \V., 
Historv of America. London, 1. , \olh Basel, 1(90, .3 vols.- Roosevelt, T., 


The Xaval War of 1812, Nevv u- ,-lAe»ton, New Yoik, 1887; Life of 
Gouverneur Morris, 


X- Aoik, 1b88; History of Xew York City, New York, 1891; The Winning of 
the West New York, 1889-189(1, 4 vols.; The Hough Kideis, New York, 
1899. ’ 


Theodore Roosevelt, who was born at [Yew York City, October 27th, 1858, 
was edu- cated at Harvard and at the Columbia law school. It is 
uiineces.sarv to recapitulate the incidents ot his career crowded with 
political, civic, and military achievements, which in twenty years from his 
entrance into public life placed him in the presidential chair. Tlie (lualities 
which have made him prominent in the nation are noticeable in his literarv 
work teOal’ lif?” Hs independence of thought and action characterise his 
mental and nia— 


biographical writings are sustained in interest, abundant in incident, and 
scholarly in the aj)t and accurate use of material. 


f (C’aiiipaigns of the Civil Whir Series), New YMrk, 
1881, The Story of the Civil \Y ar. New lork, 1894-1898, 2 vols 


Jolm Codman Ropes (1830-1899), lawyer and military historian, has 
produced the be.st 


of the Civil Whir to the end of 1802. His iiioiiof—raph on Ihe Battle of W 
ate.rloo is the most complete ever produced. ” 


Sabine, L., The American Loyalists, Boston, 1847. — Sargent. N Public 
Yfen and Lyents troiii 181 1 to 1853, Philadelpliia, 1875, 2 vols. — 
Sargent, Wh, History of an’ Lxpe-ditioii agaiiLst Port Duquesne in 1,05. 
New Y’ork, 1850. — Schanz, JiL, Has’ Heutie Bri-sihen, Hamburg, 
1893.- Scharf, J. T., History of Maryland from the Earliest PeHod t 0 volT- 
IHstoiw^lf 19 ^ ffistory of Western Maryland, Baltimore, 1882, 


Navv ‘Baltimore 1 887 ‘iB f ”‘ols-i History of the Confederate States 


TG’y.’ , History of Delaware, Baltimore, 1888. — Schoolcraft H 11 Ahrio 


elations. New York, 1839,- Oneota, or the Red Race of America, NW Yk, 
1844-°’Nofes d / T I^istorical and Statistical Information Respectino-the Ind 
an Inbes of the United States, Philadelphia, 1851-1857, 0 vols. - Schouler j” 
Histoiw 


iLs^S <-’o»stitution, YYhishington, 1880-1889, 4 vols.’ New York 
one frihe bStt^toide-^ of constitutional historian, has produced 
not “ect 


Schu er, H., Brasilien von heute, Berlin, 1904. -Schurz, C., Henry Clav 
Boston 4889. 


^-onstrSw^ 


Northwest Regions, London, 1577! — Sew2l{ H, Diary, ^BosSn, Tsfs-f 
SS’AvoH — Mewa’ l^ 


5nifr fiMiTAr’/; JsS: t 
(.1 LTh7r’ VA^S”GArT N»i,,;‘e’,,» i An 


180.,, Noyuin Belgium; An Account ot the New Netherlands in 1643-44 
New PorP 1867-’ 


Il!;n,mo,f KR O’ m4]e«k‘4 
<In-oted his life to the, l.istorv of French oolo- 


?iS: ‘tro”ifo”;j,“sr,,f sihsRs.sh”’”’”’-”- ‘E c3) CTM 


M,, Th. yre,,ch5v;r”‘nn“.i’~tire’ 


Baltimore 1890 _ cimitii Ti’ Beginning of American Nationality, 


ing rD[“;o0!4r AS’ AAn’eitn ’”o the Authenticity of Documents Concern-’ 
1864 - sS f ohhUn Ttf/r’ 9 to Haim been Made by Verrazano, New YMrk. 
New York 1893 - ^ ‘Aa Political History, London and 

and Travels nf Pel Account of the Remarkable Occurrences in the Life 
ciinSf is/o SmiTh’ Historical Series; No s! 


YYrginia, Prombn 160^- “Ceneran TT’ T™® Occurrences as hath hapned 
in 


from L584-H‘hr fm do’n “lie Siinim’ er Isles 
Soley, J. B . OTe 14 Y Yestminster, 1895.- 
1883; Admiral Porter New ‘1/4 1903’””A’ 


iiiei, ,New \oik, 1903. — Southey, R., History of Brazil, London, 1810- 
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1819 3 vols. — Sparks, Jared, Life of Gouverneur Morris, Boston, 1832; 
The Diploniatie Correspondence of the American Revolution, Boston, 
1829-1831, 12 vols.; Life and Writ- ings of George Washington, Boston, 
1834-1848, 12 vols.; Library of American Biography, Boston, 1830-1848, 
25 vols.; Works of Benjamin Franklin, Boston, 1830-1840, 10 vols. — 
Spofford A. R., ILe American Almanack, Washington, 1878-1891, 14 vols. 
— Sprague, W. 


B Annals of the American Pulpit, New York, 1859-1865, 8 vols. — 
Sprengel, K., Versuch einer praoinatischen Geschichte der Arzneikunde, 
Halle, 1792-1803, 5 vols., 4th edition, Leipsic 1840. — - Squier, L. G., 
New Mexico and California, in American Review, Novem-— ber 1848. — 
Stedman, C., The History of the Origin, Progress, and Termination of the 
American War, London, 1794, 2 vols. — Stephens, A. II., A Constitutional 
View of the War Between the States, Philadelphia, 1808-1870, 2 vols. — 
Btern, A., Die Kaisertragodie in Mexico, Dresden, 1807. — Stevens, B. F., 
American Manuscripts in European Archives, 


m E ^ Facsimiles of hlanuscripts 
Stevens, The 


Expedition of Lafayette against Arnold, Eew tork, 18/8; Jnie or Aioert 
uaiiatin. New York 1884 — Stevens, W. B., A History of Georgia from its 
First Discovery by Euro- peans New York, 1847, 2 vols. — Stith, Mb, 
History of Virginia from the First Rettleraent to the Dissolution of the 
London Company, Williamsburg, Va., 1747, re-edited Lew York, 1866.— 
Stoddard, WC 0., Lives of the Presidents, New AMrk, 188(5-1889, 10 vols. 
— Stone, E M Our French Allies, Providence, 1886. — Strachey, W., 
Histovie of Travaile into Virghiia Britannia, London, 1849 (Hakluyt_ 
Society) . - Straus, 0. S The Origin of the Republican Form of Government 
in the United States, New York, 1886; Logei \ illiam,->, the Pioneer of 
Religious Liberty, New York, 1894. — Sumner, Charles, Works, Boston, 
1874-1883, 15 vols. — Sumner, G., Memoir, in Massachusetts Historical 
Society CoUections, vol XXIX 1846. — Sumner, W. G., History of 
American Curreney, New York, 1874; Lec~ tures on the History of 
Protection in the United States, New York, 1875; Life of Andrew Jackson 
New York”, 1882; The Financier and Finances of the American RevoluDon, 
New York 189”” « A History of Banking in the United States, New York, 
1896. — Swintoii. W., Campaion of tiie Army of the Potomac, New York, 
1864; The Twelve Decisive Battles of the Whir, New York, 1867; 
Condensed History of the United States, New York, 18/1. 


Taussig F W., The Tariff History of the United States, New YMrk, 1888, 4th 
edi- tion 1898 -—Taylor, J. W., The History of the State of Ohio, First 
Period 1650-1/8/, Cm-cinnati 1854. — Thacher, J. B., The Continent of 


America, Its Discovery and Its Baptism, Albany 1890: Christopher 
Columbus, His Life, His Works, His Eemains, Together with an Essay on 
Peter Martyr of Anghiera and Bartolome de las Casas, the First Historian, s 
of America, Albany, 1903, 2 vols. — Thompson, J. L., History of the Wars 
of the United States, Philadelphia, 1854, 2 vols. — Thornton, J. W., The 
First Records of Anglo-Saxon Colonisation, Boston, 1859. — Thwaites, R. 
G., The Story of WYsconsm Boston, 1S9(); Ihe Colonies 1492-1750, New 
YAork and London, 1891; Chronicles of Border WTirfare, Cincinnati, 1895; 
The Jesuit Relations, Cleveland, 1896-1901, 73 vols. 


Reioien Gold Tliwaites was born at Dorchester, Alass., May 15th, 1853; he 
became an editor in Wisconsin, and in 1886 secretary of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society. He has made careful study of the records of the 
discovery and settlement of the region bordering the great lakes, and in his 
monumental work, Tl\e Jesuit Relations has exhibited the utmost care and 
scholarly editor.ship. His individual works are numerous and of much 


Tocqueville, A. de, De la democratie en AmCwigque, Paris, 1835-1836, 2 
vols., transla— tion by H. Reeve, Democracy in America, Cambridge, 1863, 
2 vols. [A strong argument for democratic government in Europe, founded 
on the success of American institutions. J — Torfeeus, Historia Vinlandise 
antigiue, Copenhagen, 1705. — Toro, G., Oongieiidio cle Historia de Chili, 
Paris, 1879. — Trescott, W. IL, Diplomacy of the Revolutiom Xew A ork, 
1852; Diplomatic History of the Administrations of Washington and 
Adams, Boston, 1857. Trumbull, B., General History of the United States, 
Boston, 1810; A Complete His— tory of Connecticut Civil and 
E’eclesiastical, Hartford, 1797, New Haven, 1818 2 vols\— Trumbull, J. 
H., Historical Notes on the Constitution of Connecticut, New York, 18/ ; 
The True Blue Laws of Connecticut and the False Blue Laws Invented by 
Bey. Samuel Peters, New YMrk, 1876. — Tucker, G., The History of Hie 
United States from their Colo- nisation to 1841, Philadelphia, 1856-1858, 
4 vols.; A Concise History of the Monroe Doca trine, Boston, 1885. — 
Tuckerman, B., Peter Stuyvesant, New York, 1893; V ilham Jay and the 
Abolition of Slavery, New York, 1893; Philip Schuyler, Major-General in the 
American Revolution, New York, 1903. — Tudor, J., Life of James Otis of 
Massachusetts, Boston, 1823. — Tyler, M. C., History of American 
Literature During the Colonial imie, New York, 1878, 2 vols.; A Literary 


History of the American Revolution, Xew 4 ork, 1891. Tyler, S., Memoirs of 
Roger Brook Taney, Baltimore, 1872. 


Upham, C. W., Lectures on Salem Witchcraft, Boston, 1831, 


enlarged edition, 1867. 
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Van Buren, M., Inquiry into the Origin and Cause of Political Parties in the 
United States, New York, 1807. — Varnhagen, F. A, de, Amerigo Vespucci, 
son caractSre, ses ecrits, sa vie, et ses navigations, Lima, 1865. — 
Vasconcellos, D., Vida y aceiones del Key U. Juan al segundo, Madrid, 
1639. — Villiers, Pr6cis des Faits; Journal de Compafme, de :\I. de Villiers, 
en 1754, in Livingston’s “ Keview of the Military Operations in°Nortli 
America, etc., Dublin, 1757. — Vining, E. P., An Inglorious Columbus, or 
Evidence that 


Hwui Shan Discovered America in the Fifth Century, A.D., New York, 
1885. _ Virginia 


Historical Society, Collections, Richmond, 1882-1892, 11 vols. — Voltaire 
M. A. de article on “Quakers” in Dictionnaire Philosophique, Geneva, 
1704. ’ 


Waldseemuller, (Hylacomylus), M., Cosinographice introductio etc. St. Die, 
1507, reprinted by D’ Avezac, Paris, 1867. — Walker, F. A., The Making of 
the Nation, New’ York, 1895. — Warfield, E. D., The Kentucky Revolution 
of 1798, New York, 1887.— Warren, j\L, History of the Rise, Progress and 
Termination of the American Revolution, Boston, 1805. — Washington, G., 
The Writings of. New York, 1852, 12 vols.; Correspond-= ence Concerning 


THE LAND 


The land which its sons called Hellas, and for which we have adopted the 
Roman name Greece,’ lies on the southeast verge of Europe, and in length 
extends no further than from the thirty-sixth to the fortieth degree of 
latitude. It is distinguished among European countries by the same character 
which distinguishes Europe itself from the other continents — the great 
range of its coast compared with the extent of its surface ; so that while in 
the latter respect it is considerably less than Portugal, in the former it 
exceeds the whole Pyrenean peninsula. The great eastern limb which 
projects from the main trunk of the continent of Europe grows more and 
more finely articulated as it advances towards the south, and terminates in 
the peninsula of Peloponnesus, the smaller half of Greece, which bears 
some resemblance to an outspread palm. Its southern extremity is at a 
nearly equal distance from the two neighbouring continents : it fronts one of 
the most beautiful and fertile regions of Africa, and is separated from the 
nearest point of Asia by the southern outlet of the ^gean Sea — the sea, by 
the Greeks familiarly called their own, which, after being contracted into a 
narrow stream by the approach of the opposite shores at the Hellespont, 


[1 The Latin Graecus was, however, derived from the old Greek name 
TpatKAs. ] 


Western Lands, 1707-1781, Cincinnati, 1877. — Webster, Daniel, Works, 
Boston, 1853-1850, 0 vols. — Weeden, tV. B., Economic and Social 
History of New Eno—’ land, Boston, 1890, 2 vols. — Wells, W. V.. The 
Life and Public Seiuuces of Samuel Adam’s, Boston, 1865, 3 vols. — 
Wharton, F., Digest of the International Law of the United States! 
Washington, 1866, 3 vols. — Wheeler, J. H., Historical Sketches of North 
Carolina 1580-1851, Philadelphia, 1851, 2 vols. — Whitaker, A., Good 
Newes from Virginia, London, 1013. — Whitefield, G., Journal, London, 
1771, 0 vols. — Whitlock, W., Life and Times of John Jay, New York, 
1887. — Williams, E., and B. J. Lossing, The Statesman’s Manual, New 
York, 1858, 4 vols. — Williams, G. W., A History of the Negro Race in 
America 1619-1880, New York,. 1880. — Williams, Roger, Works, 
published by the Narragansett Club, Providence, 1806. — Wilson, H., 
History of the Rise and Fall of’ Slave Power in America, Boston, 1875, 3 
vols. — Wilson, J. G., The Pre.sidents of the United States, 1789-1901, 
New York, 1902. — Wilson, Woodrow, Congressional Government; A 
Study of American Poli- tics, Boston, 1885; The State: Elements of 
Historical and Practical Politics, Boston, 1889; Division and Reunion 1829- 
1889, New York and London, 1893; George Washington, New York, 1896; 
A History of the American People, New York, 1902, 5 vols. 


Woodroiv TFi7so?iwas born at Staunton, Va., December 28th, 1856, 
educated at Prince- ton and Johns Hopkins University. His thesis on 
Congressional Government established his reputation as a clear and original 
thinker. He has held professorships at Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan University and 
Princeton, and in 1902 was chosen president of Princeton Uni- versity. 


Wingfield, E. \L, A Discourse of Virginia, edited by C. Deane, London, 
1860. — Winsa low, E., Good News from New England, London, 1624. — 
Winsor, Justin, The Reader’s Handbook of the American Revolution, 
Boston, 1880; Narrative and Critical History of America, Boston, 1881- 
1889, 8 vols.; Christopher Columbus, Boston, 1891; From Cartier to 
Frontenac; A Study of Geographical History in the Interior of Nortli 
America in its His- torical Relations 1534-1700, Boston, 1894; Exploration 
of the [Mississippi Basin, Bo.ston, 


1895. 


Justin Winsor, historian and bibliographer, was born in Boston, January 
2nd, 1831. He was educated at Harvard, Paris, and Heidelberg, and for 
twenty years was librarian of Harvard University. He is especially 
distinguished for his historical bibliographies, which are by far the most 
complete and accurate published. He died at Cambridge, Mass., October 
22nd, 1897. His works are numerous, and the Narrative and Critical History 
of America, which he edited, owes much of its value to his individual 
contributions. This work is a collection of monographs by many writers to 
whom we have referred frequentlv in the text. 


Winthrop, J., History of New England 1030-1649, Boston, 1825-1826, 2 
vols., edited by J. S. Savage, Boston, 1853, 2 vols. — Wirt, W., Sketches of 
the Life and Character of Patrick Henr}“ New York, 1817, 1800. 


Yoakum, H., History of Texas from 1685 to 1846, New York, 1856, 2 vols. 

— Young, A., Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the Colonv of Plymouth 
1002-1625, Boston, 1841; Chronicles of the First Planters of the Colony of 

IM’assachusetts, 1023-1030, Boston, 1850.— Young, A. W., The American 
Statesman, New York, 1801, 
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suddenly finds its liberty in an ample basin as they recede towards the east 
and the west, and at length, escaping between Cape Malea and Crete, 
confounds its waters with the broader main of the Mediterranean. Over that 
part of this sea which washes the coast of Greece, a chain of islands, 
beginning from the southern headland of Attica, Cape Sunium, first girds 
Delos with an irregular belt, the Cyclades, and then, in a waving line, links 
itself to a scattered group (the Sporades) which borders the Asiatic coast. 
Southward of these the interval between the two continents is broken by the 
larger islands Crete and Rhodes. The sea which divides Greece from Italy is 
contracted, between the lapygian peninsula and the coast of Epirus, into a 
channel only thirty geographical miles in breadth ; and the Italian coast may 
be seen not only from the mountains of Corcyra, but from the low headland 
of the Ceraunian hills. 


Thus on two sides Greece is bounded by a narrow sea ; but towards the 
north its limits were never precisely defined. The word Hellas did not con- 
vey to the Greeks the notion of a certain geographical surface, determined 
by natural or conventional boundaries : it denoted the country of the 
Hellenes, and was variously applied according to the different views 
entertained of the people which was entitled to that name. The original 
Hellas was included in the territory of a little tribe in the south of Thessaly. 
When these Hellenes had imparted their name to other tribes, with which 
they were allied by a community of language and manners, Hellas might 
properly be said to extend as far as these national features prevailed. On the 
east, Greece was commonly held to terminate with Mount Homole at the 
mouth of the Peneus ; the more scrupulous, however, excluded even 
Thessaly from the honour of the Hellenic name, while Strabo,/with 
consistent laxity, admitted Macedonia. But from Ambracia to the mouth of 
the Peneus, when these were taken as the extreme northern points, it was 
still impossible to draw a precise line of demarcation ; for the same reason 
which justified the exclusion of Epirus applied, perhaps much more 
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forcibly, to the mountaineers in the interior of -/Etolia, whose barbarous 
origin, or utter degeneracy, was proved by their savage manners, and a 
language which Thucydidess’ describes as unintelligible. When the 
AEtolians bade the last Philip withdraw from Hellas, the Macedonian king 
could justly retort, by asking where they would fix its boundaries, and by 
reminding them that of their own body a very small part was within the pale 
from which they wished to exclude him. 


The northern part of Greece is traversed in its whole length by a range of 
mountains, the Greek Apennines. This ridge first takes the name of Pindus, 
where it intersects the northern boundary of Greece, at a point where an 
ancient route still affords the least difficult passage from Epirus into 
Thessaly. From Pindus two huge arms stretch towards the eastern sea, and 
enclose the vale of Thessaly, the largest and richest plain in Greece : on the 
north the Cambunian hills, after making a bend towards the south, terminate 
in the loftier heights of Olympus, which are scarcely ever entirely free from 
snow ; the opposite and lower chain of Othrys parting, with its eastern 
extremity, the Malian from the Pagastcan Gulf, sinks gently towards the 
coast. A fourth rampart, which runs parallel to Pindus, is formed by the 
range which includes the celebrated heights of Pelion and Ossa ; the first a 
broad and nearly even ridge, the other towering into a steep conical peak, 
the neighbour and rival of Olympus, with which, in the songs of the 
country, it is said to dispute the pre-eminence in the depth and duration of 
its snows. The mountain barrier with which Thessaly is thus encompassed 
is broken only at the northeast corner, by a deep and narrow cleft, which 
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parts Ossa from Olympus : the defile so renowned in poetry as the vale, in 
history as the pass, of Tempe. The imagination of the ancient poets and 
declaimers delighted to dwell on the natural beauties of this romantic glen, 
and on the sanctity of the site, from which Apollo had transplanted his 
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From other points of view, the same spot no less forcibly claims the 
attention of the historian. It is the only pass through which an army can 
invade Thessaly from the north, without scaling the high and rugged ridges 
of its northern frontier. The whole glen is something less than five miles 
long, and opens gradually to the east into a spacious plain, stretching to the 
shore of the Thermaic Gulf. On each side the rocks rise precipitously from 
the bed of the Peneus, and in some places only leave room between them 
for the stream ; and the road, whicli at the narrowest point is cut in the rock, 
might in the opinion of the ancients be defended by ten men against a host. 


On the eastern side of the ridge which stretches from Tempe to the Gulf of 
Pagaste, a narrow strip of land, called Magnesia, is intercepted between the 
mountains and the sea, broken by lofty headlands and the beds of torrents, 
and exposed without a harbour to the fury of the northeast gales. 


South of this gulf the coast is again deeply indented by that of Malis, into 
whicli the Sperchius, rising from Mount Tymphrestus, a continuation of 
Pindus, winds through a long narrow vale, which, though considered as a 
part of Thessaly, forms a separate region, widely distinguished from the rest 
by its physical features. It is intercepted between Othrys and Q^ta, a huge 
rugged pile, which, stretching from Pindus to the sea at Thermopylae, forms 
the inner barrier of Greece, as the Cambunian range is the outer, to which it 
corresponds in direction, and is nearly equal in height. To the south of 
Thessaly and between it and Boeotia lie the countries of Doris and Phocis. 
Doris is small and obscure, but interesting as the foster-mother of a race of 
conquerors who became the masters of Greece. Phocis is somewhat larger 
than Doris, and separates it from Boeotia. 


The peculiar conformation of the principal Boeotian valleys, the barriers 
opposed to the escape of the streams, and the consequent accumulation of 
the rich deposits brought down from the surrounding mountains, may be 
considered as a main cause of the extraordinary fertility of the land. The 
vale of the Cephissus especially, with its periodical inundations, exhibits a 
resemblance, on a small scale, to the banks of the Nile — a resemblance 
which some of the ancients observed in the peculiar character of its 
vegetation. The profusion in which the ordinary gifts of nature were spread 
over the face of Bfjeotia, the abundant returns of its grain, the richness of its 
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BOOK I THE HISTORY OF POLAND 


CH.4PTER I THE EARLIEST YEARS OF POLAND 
[TILL 1382 A.D.] 


Amidst the incessant influx of the Asiatic nations into Europe, during the 
slow decline of the Roman Empire and the migrations occasioned by their 
arrival, we should vainly attempt to trace the descent of the Poles. “Whether 
they are derived from the Sarmatians, who, though likewise of Asiatic 
origin, were located on both sides of the Vistula long before the irruptions 
of the kindred barbarians, or from some horde of the latter, or, a still more 
probable hypothesis, from an amalgamation of the natives and newcomers, 
must forever remain doubtful. All that we can know with certainty is that 
they formed part of the great Slavonic family which stretched from the 
Baltic to the Adriatic, and from the Elbe to the mouth of the Dnieper 
(ancient Borysthenes). As vainly should we endeavour, from historic 
testimony alone, to ascertain the origin of this generic term “slav,” and the 
universality of its application. Conjecture may tell us that, as some of the 
more powerful tribes adopted it to denote their success in arms (its 
signification Is glorious), other tribes, conceiving that their bravery entitled 
them to the same enviable appellation, assumed it likewise. It might thus 
become the common denomination of the old and new inhabitants, of the 
victors and the vanquished; the more readily as most of the tribes 
comprehended under it well knew that the same cradle had once contained 
them. 


Other people, indeed, as the Huns or the Avars, subsequently arrived from 
more remote regions of Asia, and in the places where they forcibly settled 
introduced a considerable modification of customs and of language ; hence 
the diversity in both among the Slavonic nations — a diversity which has 
induced some writers to deny the identity of their common origin. But as, in 
the silence of history, affinity of language will best explain the kindred of 
nations, and will best assist us to trace their migrations, no fact can be more 
indis-H. w. — VOL. xxrv. B 1 
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putable than that most of the tribes included in the generic term “slavi” 
were derived from the same common source, however various the 
respective perioiis of their arrival, and whatever changes were in 
consequence produced by struggles with the nations, by intestine wars, and 
by the irruption of other hordes cUisimilar in maimers and in speech. 
Between the Pole and the Russian is this kindred relation striking: and 
though it is fainter among the Hungarians from their incorporation with the 
followers of AttUa, and among the Bohemians from tlieir long intercourse 
with the Teutonic nations, it is yet easily dLscemible.* 


Of these Slavonic tribes, those which occupied the countrj’ bounded by 
Prussia and the Carpathian Mountains, by the Bug and the Oder — those 
especially who were located on both banks of the 'istula — were the 
progenitors of the present Poles. The word Pole Ls not older than the tenth 
century, and seems to have been originally applied not so much to the 
people as to the region they inhabited; polska in the Slavonic tongue 
signifying a level field or plain. 


EARLY RULEKS 


The Poles as a nation are not of ancient date. Prior to the ninth century they 
were split into a multitude of tribes independent of each other, and governed 
by their respective chiefs; no general head was known except in case of 
invasion, when combination alone could save the country from the yoke. 
Like all other people, however, they lay claim to an antiquity sufficiently 
respectable; their old writers assure us that one of the immediate 
descendants of Noah colonised this part of ancient Sarmatia. But the 
absurdity of the claim was too apparent to be long supported, and less 
extravagant historians were satisfied with assigning the period of their 
incorporation as a people to Leszek or Lech I, who reigned, say they, about 
the middle of the sixth century. As the laws of evidence became better 
understood, even this era was modestly abandoned, and the authentic 


opening of Polish history was brought down three centuries — namely, to 
the accession of Semowit, 860 A.D. Finally, it was reserved for the Polish 
writers of our own day to abstract another century from the national 
existence, and hail Mieczyslaw I as the true founder of the monarchy .- 


But though the severity of historical criticism has rejected as fabulous, or at 
least doubtful, the period antecedent to Mieczyslaw I, many transactions of 
that period are admitted as credible. Tradition, mdeed, is the only authority 
for the existence of preceding rulers, but it cannot be wholly disregarded : 
its first beams are visible through the darkness of time, and enable us to 
perceive that some of those rulers existed, whatever we may think of the 
events recorded concerning them. For this reason they may properly occupy 


‘ The Lithuanians, thoufjh their histonis so closely connected with that of 
the Muscovites and Poles, are not originally Slavonic, a fact sufficiently 
clear from their lan^age. B^ some they have been deemed of Gothic, by 
others of .\lanic descent. Many Gothic words, mdeed, are to be found in 
their language, but more Latin and Greek; the basis, however, is none of the 
three, but something perhaps resembling the Finnish. 


‘ During the reign of tne Jagellos the kings were elected, but the election 
was always confined to one family, which wa-s iiidisputatjly hereditary; the 
eldest son was elected if at a suitable age; if too young, one of the uncles 
was Cliosen. The laws of succession seem not ver>- clearly define<l in any 
country during tlie Middle .\ges. What confirms still more stronclv the 
propriety of the divi.sion of rulers into tliose wlio held the crown by 
heredity and those who held by election is the fact that, previous to the time 
of Henri ie Valois, the Polish monarchs styled themselves harcdes rcgni 
Polonice, and that, from the accession of the French prince, the nobles in 
the pacta conventa insisted on the disuse of the hereditarj” title. 
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a place in the present introduction. According to ancient chroniclers, one of 
the most famous dukes of the Poles was Leszek I, who lived about the 
middle of the sixth century. One day as he was clearing away the ground 
which he had marked out for the site of a residence, he found an eagle’s 
nest; hence he called the place Gnesen, from the Slavonic word gniazda, a 
nest; hence, too, the representation of that bird on the banners of the nation. 
A multitude of huts soon surrounded the ducal abode ; a city arose, destined 
for some centuries to be the capital of the country, and eventually the archi- 
episcopal see of the primate. From this prince Poland was sometimes called 
Lechia. 


Of the immediate descendants of Leszek nothing is known. We are told 
only that their sceptre was one of iron, and that the indignant natives at 
length abolished the ducal authority, and established that of voivodes, or 
palatines, whose functions appear to have been chiefly, if not wholly, 
military. Experience, however, taught that one tyrant was preferable to 
twelve; they accordingly invested with the supreme power one of the 
palatines and deposed the rest — one whose virtues and genius rendered 
him worthy of the choice. Cracus repressed the licentious, encouraged the 
peaceable, established tribunals for the administration of justice, and 
triumphed over all his enemies, domestic and foreign. He founded Cracow, 
whither he transferred the seat of his government. His son, Leszek H, 
ascended the ducal throne by a fratricide : he assassinated his elder brother 
in a wood, but he had the address to conceal for a time his share in that dark 
deed. But divine justice slumbered not — his crime was discovered, and he 
was deposed and banished by his indignant subjects. The tender affection, 
however, which they bore to the memory of Cracus induced them to elevate 
his daughter Wanda to the throne. 


This princess was of surprising beauty, of great talents, and of still greater 
ambition. Power she deemed too sweet to be divided with another, and she 
therefore resolutely refused all offers of marriage. Incensed at her 
haughtiness, or in the hope of accomplishing by force what persuasion had 
attempted in vain, Riidiger, one of her lovers, who was a German prince, 
adopted a novel mode of courtship. At the head of an army he invaded her 
dominions. She marched against him. When the two armies met, Riidiger 
again besought her to listen to his suit, and thereby spare the effusion of 


blood. The maiden was inexorable; she declared that no man should ever 
Share her throne; that she woulil never become the slave of a husband, 
since, whoever he might be, he would assuredly love her person much less 
than her power. 


Her answer, being spread among the officers of Riidiger, produced an effect 
which he little foresaw. Filled with admiration at the courage of the 
princess, whom they perceived hurrying from rank to rank in the act of 
stimulating her followers to the combat, and convinced that all opposition 
to her will would be wor.se than useless, they surrounded their chief, and 
asked him what advantage he hoped to gain from such an expedition. ” If 
thou shouldst defeat the princess, will she pardon thee the loss of her 
troops? If thou art subdued, will she be more disposed to love thee?” The 
passion of Riidiger blinded him to the rational remonstrances of his 
followers; he persisted in his resolution of fighting; they refused to advance; 
in utter despair he laid hands on himself, and turned his dying looks 
towards the camp of the Poles. Wanda, we are told, showed no sign of 
sympathy at the tragical news, but returned triumphant to Cracow. Her own 
end was not le.ss violent, ^'hether, as is asserted, to escape similar 
persecution, or, as is equally probable, from 
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remorse at her o^i crueltv, having one day sacrificed to the gods, she threw 
herself into the waters of the Vistula and there perished. _ .,,,,,, 


With this princess expired the race of Cracus. Again, it is said, the fickle 
multitude divided the sovereign power, and subjected themselves to the 
yoke of twelve palatines. The two periods have evidently |:>een 
confounded ; either the power never existed, or— an hypothesis, however, 
not very probable— as this form of government was common to the 
Slavonic tribes, it may have been the only one admitted in Poland prior to 
the domination of the Piasts. Anarchy, we are told, was the immediate effect 
of this partition of power. The new chiefs were weak, mdolent, and wicked, 


the tyrants of their subjects and enemies of each other. In vain did the 
people groan ; their groans were disregarded, and their efforts to shake off 
the bondage they had imposed on themselves were rendered abortive by the 
power of their rulers, who always exhibited considerable encrgj-when their 
privileges were threatened. 


The general wretchedness was increased by an invasion of the Himgarians, 
who had sprung from the same origin As the Poles, and who were inclmed 
to profit by the dissensions between the chiefs and people. The palatines, 
whose duty it was to defend the country which they oppressed, were too 
conscious of their own weakness, and still more of their vmpopularity, to 
risk an action with the enemy. Nothing but subjugation and ruin appeared to 
the dismayed natives, when both were averted by the genius of one man. 


Though but a simple soldier, Przemyslaw aspired to the glory of liberating 
his country. One dark night, he adopted an expedient which had the merit of 
novelty” at least to recommend it, and which has never since been imitated 
by any other general. With the branches and barks of trees he formed 
images of men with lances, swords, and bucklers ; these he .smeared with 
certain substances proper to reflect the rays of the sun and render the 
illusion more striking. He placed these on a hill on the border of a forest 
directly opposite to the Hungarian camp. The stratagem succeeded; the 
following morning some troops of the enemy were despatched to dislodge 
the audacious few who appeared to confide in the excellence of their 
position. As the assailants approached the plain, the reflection ceased, and 
they were surprised to find nothing but fantastic forms of trees. The same 
appearance, however, of armed soldiers was discovered at a distance: and it 
was imiversally believed that the Poles had fallen back to occupy a more 
tenable post. The Hungarians pursued until, artfully drawn into an 
ambuscade, they were enveloped and massacred. 


How to insure the destruction of the rest was now the object of Przemyslaw; 
it was attained by another stratagem scarcely less extraordinarj’. He clothed 
some of his followers in the garb and armour of the slain Hungarians, and 
marched them boldly towards the enemy’s camp, while another body of 
Poles, by circuitous paths, hastened towards the same destination. Having 
thus reached the outposts, the former suddenly fell on the astonished Pan- 


nonians; while the latter, rushing fonvards from another direction, added to 
the bloody horrors of the scene. In vain did the invaders attempt a combined 
defence; before the }- could be formed into anj’thing like systematic order 
they were cut ofT almost to a man, notwithstanding individual acts of 
bravery which called forth the admiration of the a.ssailants./ 


The victor was rewarded with a sceptre; the twelve palatines were deposed, 
and he was thus confirmed in an authority undivided and absolute. 


‘ Of this expedition no mention is made by tlie Hungarian writers; it is 
probably fabulous. 
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Under the name of Leszek I, which he assumed from reverence to the 
celebrated founder of Gnesen, he reigned with equal glory and happiness. 
Un-fortmiately, however, for the natives, he left no children ; the palatines 
armed, some to enforce the restitution of their alleged rights, others to seize 
on the supreme power. But the voice of the country, to which experience 
had at length taught a good lesson, declared so loudly against a partition of 
sovereignty that the chiefs ceased to pursue a common interest; each 
laboured for himself. According to ancient usage, the people were 
assembled to fill the vacant throne by their suffrages. But to choose, where 
the pretensions of the candidates were, to outward appearance, nearly 
balanced, and yet where the consequences of an improper choice might be 
forever fatal to liberty, was difficult. Where the risk was so great, they 
piously concluded that it was safer to leave the event to the will of the gods 
than to human foresight. 


A horse-race was decreed, in which the crown was to be the prize of 
victory. One of the candidates had recourse to artifice: the course, which lay 
along a vast plain on the banks of the Pradnik, he planted with sharp iron 
points, and covered them with sand. In the centre, however, he left a space 
over which he might pass without danger ; but lest he should accidentally 


pastures, the materials of luxury furnished by its woods and waters, are 
chiefly remarkable, in a historical point of view, from the unfavourable 
effect they produced on the character of the race, which finally established 
itself in this envied territory. It was this cause, more than the dampness and 
thickness of their atmosphere, that depressed the intellectual and moral 
energies of the Boeotians, and justified the ridicule which their temperate 
and witty neighbours so freely poured on their proverbial failing. 


Euboea, that large and important island, which at a very early period 
attracted the Phoenicians by its copper mines, and in later times became 
almost indispensable to the subsistence of Athens, though it covers the 
whole eastern coast of Locris and Boeotia, is more closely connected with 
the latter of these countries. The channel of the Euripus which parts it from 
the mainland, between Aulis and Chalcis, is but a few paces in width, and is 
broken by a rocky islet, which now forms the middle pier of a bridge. 


LAND AND PEOPLE 29 


A wild and rugged, though not a lofty, range of mountains, bearing the 
name of Cithaeron on the west, of Parnes towards the east, divides BcEotia 
from Attica. Lower ridges, branching off to the south, and sending out arms 
towards the east, mark the limits of the principal districts which compose 
this little country, the least proportioned in extent of any on the face of the 
earth to its fame ‘and its importance in the history of mankind. The most 
extensive of the Attic plains, though it is by no means a uniform level, but 
is broken by a number of low hills, is that in which Athens itself lies at the 
foot of a precipitous rock, and in which, according to the Attic legend, the 
Olive, still its most valuable production, first sprang up. 


Attica is, on the whole, a meagre land, wanting the fatness of the Boeotian 
plains, and the freshness of the Boeotian streams. The waters of its principal 
river, the Cephisus, are expended in irrigating a part of the plain of Athens, 
and the Ilissus, though no less renowned, is a mere brook, which is 
sometimes swollen into a torrent. It could scarcely boast of more than two 
or three fertile tracts, and its principal riches lay in the heart of its 
mountains, in the silver of Laurium, and the marble of Pentelicus. It might 


diverge from it, he caused his horse to be shod with iron plates, against 
which the points would be harmless. Everything seemed to promise success 
to his roguish ingenuity, when the secret was discovered by two young men, 
as they were one day amusing themselves on the destined course. One of 
them was silent through fear, the other through cunning. On the appointed 
day the candidates arrived, the race was opened, and the innumerable 
spectators waited the result with intense anxiety. The inventor of the 
stratagem left all the rest far behind him except the youth last mentioned, 
who kept close to his horse’s heels; and who, just as the victor was about to 
claun the prize, exposed the unworthy trick to the multitude. The former 
was immediately sacrificed to their fury ; and the latter, as the reward of his 
courageous conduct, notwithstanding the meanness of his birth, was 
invested (804) with the ensigns of sovereignty [with the title of Lesko II]. 


The new duke was hmnble enough to remember and rational enough to 
acknowledge his low extraction. He preserved with religious care the 
garments which he had worn in his lowly fortunes, and on which he often 
gazed with greater satisfaction than on his regal vestments. His temperance, 
his love of jastice, his zeal for the good of his people, are favourite themes 
of the old chroniclers. Leszek III TSIO) inherited the virtues no less than 
the name of his father ; for though of his twenty-one sons one only was 
legitimate, incontinency would scarcely be considered a blemish in a pagan 
and a Slav. After a short but brilliant reign, ennobled by success in war and 
wisdom in peace, he divided his dominions among his sons, subjecting all, 
however, to the authority of his lawful successor, Popiel I (815). Of this 
prince little is known beyond his jealousy of his brothers and his addiction 
to debauchery. After a base and ignoble life he was succeeded by his son, 
Popiel II, while yet a child. 


The fostering care of the uncles, whose fidelity appears to have been as rare 
as it was honourable, preserved the throne to the chief of their house. But 
the prince showed them no gratitude ; he was, indeed, incapable of such a 
sentiment ; every day he exliibited to his anxious guardians some new 
feature of depravity, which, with a commenflable prudence, they 
endeavoured to conceal from the nation, in the hope that increasing years 
would bring reformation. Their pious exhortations were in vain ; he 
proceeded from bad to worse ; 
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he associated with none but the dissipated— ” with drunkards, spendthrifts, 
and fornicators,” or with mimics and jesters. To correct one of his vices at 
least, a wife was procured for him: the expedient failed; it had even a 
mischievous effect, since his consort was avaricioas and malignant, and was 
but too successful in making him the instrument of her designs. On reaching 
his majority his passions burst forth with fury ; no woman was safe from his 
lust, no man from his revenge. His extortions, his debaucheries, his cruelty 
at length exhausted the patience of his people, who resolved to set boimds 
to his excesses. The formidable confederacy was headed by his uncles, who 
sacrificed the ties of blood to their patriotism or their ambition. To dissolve 
it, and at the same time to gratify his revenge, he was stimulated alike by 
his own malignity and by the counsels of his wife. He feigned sickness, sent 
for his uncles, as if to make his peace with them, and poisoned them in the 
wine which was produced for their entertainment. He even carried his 
wickedness so far as to refuse the rites of sepulture to his victuiis. 


But, say the chroniclers, divine justice prepared a fit pymishment for this 
Sardanapalus and Jezebel. From the imburied corpses sprang a countless 
multitude of rats, of an enormous size, which inmiediately filled the palace 
and sought out the guilty pair and their two children. In vain were great 
numbers destroyed: greater swarms advanceil. In vain did the ducal family 
enclose themselves withhi a circle of fire ; the bomidarj’ was soon passed 
by the ferocious anmials, whicli, with unrelenting constancy, aimed at them 
and them alone. They fled to another element, which availed them as little. 
The rats followed them to a neighbouring lake, plimged into the water, and 
fixed their teeth in the sides of the vessel, in which they would soon have 
gnawed holes sufficient to let in the water and sink it, had not Popiel 
commanded the sailors to land him on an island near at hand. In vain ; his 
inveterate enemies were on shore as soon as he. His attendants now 
recognised the finger of heaven, and left him to his fate. Accompanied by 
his wife and children, he now fled to a neighbouring tower ; he ascended 
the highest pinnacle : still they followed ; neither doors nor bars could resist 


them. His two sons were first devoured, then the duchess, then himself, and 
so completely that not a bone remained of the four. 


With Popiel was extinguishefl the legitimate race of royalty; but the sons of 
the murdered uncles remained, the eldest of whom, with” the aid of his 
brother, aspired to the throne. Again the palatines stepped forth to \indicate 
the ancient form of government. The two parties disputed, quarrelled, and, 
lastly, armed their adherents to decide the question by force; but the more 
enlightened portion of the nation was not convinced that a problem 
affecting the happiness or misery of millions ought to be resolved in such a 
way. Two assemblies were successively consulted at Ivruswick, to discuss 
the respective claims of monarchy and oligarchy; but the forces, if not the 
argument<5, of the two parties were so nearly equal that nothing was 
decided. Both were preparing to try the efficacy of arms, when heaven, in 
pity to the people, again interfered, and miraculously filled the vacant 
throne. 


FOUND.\TION OF THE HOUSE OF PIAST (842 A.D.) 


There dwelt in Kruswick a poor but A-irtuous man, named Piast — so poor, 
indeed, that his wants were but scantily supplied by a small piece of ground 
which he cultivated with his own hand«, and so \artuous that the blessings 
of thousands accompanied his steps. He had a wife and a son, both worthy 
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of him. He lived contented in his poverty, which he had no wish to remove, 
since he had wisdom enough to perceive that the state most exempt from 
artificial wants is the most favourable to virtue, and consequently to 
happiness. When the time arrived that his son should be fii’st shorn of his 
locks of hair and receive a name — a custom of great antiquity among the 
pagan Slavs “ — he invited, as was usual on such occasions, his neighbours 


to the ceremony. On the day appointed two strangers arrived with the rest, 
and were admitted with the hospitality so honourable to the people. Piast 
laid before his guests all he could furnish for their entertainment: that all, he 
observed, was little, but he hoped the spirit with which it was offered would 
compensate for the lack of good cheer. They fell to the scanty stock of 
viands and meal, when, lo — a miracle! — both were multiplied 
prodigiously; the more they ate and drank, the more the tables groaned 
under the weight of the viands. The portent was spread abroad with rapidity. 
Numbers daily flocked to the peasant’s house to share his hospitality and to 
witness the miraculous increase of his provisions. 


A scarcity of these good things at that time afflicted the place, through the 
influx of so many thousands who met for the choice of a government. AH 
hastened to Piast, who entertained them with princely liberality during 
several successive weeks. “Who so fit to rule,” was the universal cry, “as 
this holy man, this favourite of the gods?” Prince and palatine desisted from 
their respective pretensions, and joined their suffrages to that of the people. 
Piast was unanimously elected, in the year 842, to the vacant dignity; but so 
great was his reluctance to accept the glittering honour that he would have 
remained forever in his then humble condition, had not the two identical 
strangers, whom he found to be gods, and whom later Christian writers 
consider two angels, or at least two blessed martyrs, again favoured him 
with a visit, and prevailed on him to sacrifice his own ease to the good of 
the nation. The reign of Piast was the golden age of Poland. No foreign 
wars, no domestic commotions ; but respect from without, abundance and 
contentment within, signalised his wise, firm, and paternal administration. 
The horror with which he regarded the scene of Popiel’s guUt and 
punishment made him abandon the place of his birth and transfer his court 
to Gnesen, which thus became a second time the capital of the country. 


Semowit’s was no less glorious. He was the first chief who introduced 
regular discipline into the armies of Poland. Before his time they had fought 
without order or system; their onset had been impetuous, and their retreat as 
sudden. He marshalled them in due array; taught them to surrender their 
own will to that of their oflficers ; to move as one vast machine obedient to 
the force which rules it; and whenever fortune was adverse, to consult their 
safety not in flight, but in a closer and more determined union, in a 


vigorous, concentrated resistance. The Hungarians, the Moravians, the 
Russians, who had insulted the country under the feeble sway of Popiel, and 
who had despised the inexperience of the son of Piast, were soon taught to 
fear him and to sue for peace. Semowit was satisfied with the terror 
produced by his arms ; he thirsted not after conquest ; he loved liis subjects 
too well to waste their blood in gratification of a selfish ambition. Their 
welfare was his only 


‘ The shaven crowns of the Polish nobles who visited Paris to offer Henry 
of .”^njou the sceptre of Poland were an extraordinary spectacle to the 
Parisians. “lis admiraieni surlout,” says De Thou, “les tetes ra.tees, n’ofrant 
qii’xine toiiffe de chevevx au-dessvs.” The origin of tl)is custom miuht be 
connected with religion, but convenience perpetuated it. Long hair, which 
could be seized by the hands of an enemy in the heat of battle, often 
occasioned the destruction of the wearer. 
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care, their gratitude and affection his only reward. An able captain, an 
enlightened statesman, an affable, patriotic sovereign, his person was 
adored during life, and his memory long revered after death. 


His son and successor, Leszek IV (S92), successfully imitated all his virtues 
but one. This prmce refrained from war. makmg all his glory to consist in 
promoting the internal happiness of the people. His moderation, his justice, 
his active zeal, his enlightened care, were qualities, however, not very 
acceptable to a martial and ferocious people, who longed for war, and who 
placed all greatness in conquest. Of the same pacific disposition, and of the 
same estimable virtues, was Semomyslaw (921), the son and successor of 
Leszek. For the same honourable reason, the reign of this prince furnishes 
no materials for history. The tranquil, unobtrusive virtues mast be satisfied 
with self-approbation, and a consciousness of the divine favour ; only the 
more splendid and mischievous qualities attain mimortality. That men’s evil 
deeds are written in brass, their good ones in water, is more than poetically 


just.\ Semomyslaw, however, has one claim to remembrance which 
{posterity has not failed to recognise : he was the father of Mieczyslaw, the 
first Christian duke of Poland, with whom opens the authentic history of the 
country. 


MIECZYSL.\W I, BOLESLAW I, AND MIECZYSLAW 11 


This fifth prince of the house of Piast is entitled to the remembrance of 
posterity, not merely from his being the first Christian ruler of Poland, but 
from the success with which he abolished paganism and enforced the 
observance of the new faith throughout his dominions. He who could effect 
so important a revolution without bloodshed must have been no common 
character. 


When the duke assumed the reins of sovereignty both he and his subjects 
were strangers to Christianity, even by name. By the persuasion of his 
nobles, he demanded the hand of Dabrowka, daughter of Boleslaw, king of 
Hungary. Both father and daughter refased to favour so near a connection 
with a pagan ; but both declared that if he would consent to embrace the 
faith of Christ his proposal would be accepted. After some deliberation he 
consented ; he procured instructors, anil was soon made acquainted with the 
doctrines which he was required to believe and the duties he was bound to 
practise. The royal maiden was accordingly conducted to his capital (965), 
and the day which witnessed his regeneration by the waters of baptism also 
beheld him receive another sacrament, that of marriage. 


The zeal with which Mieczyslaw laboured for the conversion of his 
subjects, left no doubt of the sincerity of his own. Having dismissed his 
seven concubines, he issued an order for the destruction of the idols 
throughout the country. He appears to have been obeyed without nmch 
opposition. 


While he was occupied in forwarding the conversion of the nation, he was 
not unfrequently called to defend it against the ambition or the jealousy of 
his neighbours. In 968 he was victorious over the Saxons, but desisted from 


hostilities at the imperial commanil of Otto I, whose feudatory he 
acknowledged 


‘ Solipiac (Histoire de Polognr) has totally misrepresented the character of 
these two princes. He represents them as weak and useless, as fallen and 
slothful. On the contran,-, that their administration was vigorous, active, 
and beneficial in a very hijh decree, is confirmed by even,’ ancient 
chronicler of the country. I am at a loss to account for this perversion of 
truth, perhaps I might say carelessness, in a writer justly held in esteem. 
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himself. Against the son of that emperor, Otto II, he leagued himself with 
other princes who espoused the interests of Henry of Bavaria; but, like 
them, he was compelled to submit, and own not only the title but the 
supremacy of Otto, in 973. He encountered a more formidable competitor in 
the Russian grand duke, Vladimir the Great, who after triumphing over the 
Greeks invaded Poland in 986, and reduced several towns. The Bug now 
bounded the western conquests of the descendants of Rurik, whose object 
henceforth was to push them to the very confines of Germany. But 
Mieczyslaw arrested, though he could not destroy, the torrent of invasion ; 
if he procured no advantage over the Russian, he opposed a barrier which 
induced Vladimir to turn aside to enterprises which promised greater 
facility of success. His last expedition (989-991) was against Boleslaw, 
duke of Bohemia. In this contest he was assisted with auxiliaries furnished 
by the emperor Otto ITI, whose favour he had won, and by other princes of 
the empire. After a short but destructive war the Bohemian, unable to 
oppose the genius of Mieczyslaw, sued for peace ; but this triumph was 
fatal to tlie peace of the two countries. Hence the origin of lasting strife 
between two nations MAhose descent, manners, and language were the 
same, and between whom, consequently, less animosity might have been 
expected. 


But contiguity of situation is seldom, perhaps never, favourable to the 
harmony of nations. Silesia, which was the frontier province of Poland, was 
thenceforth exposed to the incursions of the Bohemians, and doomed to 
experience the curse of its limitrophic position. Mieczyslaw died in 999, 
universally regretted by his subjects. 


BOLESLAW (999-1025 A.D.) 


Boleslaw I, surnamed Chrobry, or the “lion-hearted,” son of Mieczyslaw 
and Dabrowka, ascended the ducal throne in 999, in his thirty-second year, 
amidst the acclamations of his people. 


From his infancy this prince had exhibited qualities of a high order — great 
capacity of mind, undaunted courage, and an ardent zeal for his country’s 
glory. Humane, affable, generous, he was early the favourite of the Poles, 
whose affection he still further gained by innumerable acts of kindness to 
individuals. Unfortunately, however, his most splendid qualities were 
neutralised by his immoderate ambition, which, in the pursuit of its own 
gratification, too often disregarded the miseries it occasioned. 


The fame of Boleslaw having reached the ears of Otto III, that emperor, 
who was then in Italy, resolved on his return to Germany to take a route 
somewhat circuitous, and pay the prince a visit. He had before vowed a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Adalbert, whose hallowed remains had just 
been transported from Prussia to Gnesen. He was received by Boleslaw 
with a magnificence which surprised him, and a respect which won his 
esteem. No sooner were his devotions performed than he testified his 
gratitude, or perhaps consulted his policy, by elevating the duchy into a 
kingtlom, which he doubtless intended should forever remain a fief of the 
empire. Boleslaw was solenmly anointed by the archbishop of Gnesen ; but 
the royal crown, it is said, was placed on his head by imperial hands. To 
bind still closer the alliance between the two princes, Rixa, a niece of Otto, 
was affianced to the son of the new king. The emperor returned home with 
an arm of St. Adalbert, which he probably considered as cheaply procured 
in exchange for a woman and a title. 
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The king was not long allowed to wear his new honours unmolested; he 
soon proved that they could not ha--e been placed on a worthier brow. His 
first and most inveterate enemies were the Bohemians, who longetl to grasp 
Silesia. Two easy triumphs disconcerted the duke of that country, who 
began to look around him for allies. The same disgrace still attended his 
arms; his fields were laid waste, his town.s pillaged, his capital taken, with 
himself and his eldest son ; the loss of sovereignty, of liberty, and soon of 
his eyes, con\Tnced him, when too late, how terrific an enemy he had 
provoked. For a time his country renuiined the prey of the victor ; but the 
generosity or policy of Boleslaw at length restored tlic tlucal throne to 
Ulrich, the second son of the fallen chief. All Germany was alarmed at the 
progress of the Polish arms. Even the emperor, Henry of Bavaria, joined the 
confederacy now formed to humble the pride of Boleslaw. Superior 
numbers chased him from Bohemia, dethroned Ulrich, and elevated the 
elder brother, the lawful heir, to the vacant dignity. The king returned to 
espouse the interests of Ulrich ; but, though he was often successful, he was 
as often not indeed defeated, but constrained to elude the combined force of 
the empire. Ulrich did at length obtain the throne, not tlirough Boleslaw but 
through Henry, whose cause he strengthened by his adhesion. 


Peace was frequently made during these obscure contests, and the king was 
thereby enabled to rej)iess the incursions of his enemies on other parts of 
his frontier; but none could be of long continuance, where, on both sides, 
the love of war was a passion scarcely equalled in intensity even by 
ambition. In one of his expeditions Boleslaw penetrated as far as Holstein, 
reducing the towns and fortresses in his way, and filling all Germany with 
the deepest consternation. His conquests, however, were but transiently 
held; if he found it easy to make them, to retain them in opposition to the 
united efforts of the princes of the empire required far more numerous 
armies than he could raise. He fell back on Silesia to repair the disasters 
sustained by the arms of his son Mieczyslaw, whose talents were inadequate 
to the command of a separate force. 


To recount the endless alternations of victory and failure during these 
obscure contests would exhibit a dry record — dry as the most lifeless 
chronicle of the times. It nuLst be sufficient to observe that what little 
advantage was gained fell to the lot of Boleslaw until the Peace of Bautzen, 
in IOIS, restored peace to the lacerated empire. 


But the most famous of the wars of Boleslaw w-ere with the dukes of 
Russia. After the death of Vladimir the Great, who had imprudently divided 
his estates among his sons, the eldest, Sviatopolk, prince of Tver, 
endeavouring to unite the other principalities under his sceptre, was 
expelled the coimtry b}’ the combined forces of his enraged brothers. He 
took refuge in Poland, and imjjlored the a.ssistance of the king. Boleslaw 
immediately armed, not so nmch to avenge the cause of Sviatopolk as to 
regain possession of the provinces which Vladimir had wrested from 
Mieczyslaw. He marched against laroslav, who had .seized on the 
dominions of the fugitive brother, and whom he encountered on the banks 
of the Bug. 


For some time he hesitated to pass the river in the face of a powerful 
enemy; but a Russian soldier from the opposite bank one day deriding his 
corpulency, he plunged into the water with the most intrepid of his 
followers, and the action commenced. It was obstinately contested, but 
victory in the end declared for the king. He pursued the fugitives to the 
walls of Kiev, which he immediately invested and took. Sviatopolk was 
restored, but he made an unworthy return to his benefactor; he secretly 
instigated the Kievans to massacre the Poles, whose superiority he envied, 
and whose presence annihilated 
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his authority. His treachery was discovered, and his capital nearly destroyed 
by his incensed allies, who returned homo laden with immense plunder. The 
Russians pursued in a formidable body, and the Bug was again destined to 
behold the strife of the two armies. Again did victory shine on the banners 


also reckon among its peculiar advantages the purity of its air, the fragrance 
of its shrubs, and the fineness of its fruits. But in its most flourishing period 
its produce was never sufficient to supply the wants of its inhabitants, and 
their industry was constantly urged to improve their ground to the utmost. 
Traces are still visible of the laborious cultivation which was carried by 
means of artificial terraces, up the sides of their barest mountains. After all, 
they were compelled to look to the sea even for subsistence. Attica would 
have been little but for the position which it occupied, as the southeast 
foreland of Greece, with valleys opening on the coast, and ports inviting the 
commerce of Asia. From the top of its hills the eye surveys the whole circle 
of the islands, which form its maritime suburbs, and seem to point out its 
historical destination. 


The isthmus connecting Attica with the Peloponnesus is not level. The roots 
of the Onean Mountains are continued along the eastern coast in a line of 
low cliffs, till they meet another range, which seems to have borne the same 
name, at the opposite extremity of the isthmus. This is an important feature 
in the face of the country : the isthmus at its narrowest part, between the 
inlets of Schoenus and Lechgeum, is only between three and four miles 
broad; and along this line, hence called the Diolcus, or Draughtway, vessels 
were often transported from sea to sea, to avoid the delay and danger which 
attended the circumnavigation of the Peloponnesus. Yet it seems not to have 
been before the Macedonian period, that the narrowness of the intervening 
space suggested the project of uniting the two seas by means of a canal. It 
was entertained for a time by Demetrius Poliorcetes ; but he is said to have 
been deterred by the reports of his engineers, who were persuaded that the 
surface of the Corinthian Gulf was so much higher than the Saronic, that a 
channel cut between them would be useless from the rapidity of the current, 
and might even endanger the safety of iEgina and the neighbouring isles. 
Three centuries later, the dictator Ciesar formed the same plan, and was 
perhaps only prevented from accomplisliing it by his untimely death. The 
above-mentioned inequality of the ground would always render this 
undertaking very laborious and expensive. But the work was of a nature 
rather to shock than to interest genuine Greek feelings : it seems to have 
been viewed as an audacious Titanian effort of barbarian power ; and when 
Nero actually began it, having opened the trench with his own hands, the 


of Boleslaw, who, on this occasion, almost annihilated the assailants. Thus 
ended this first expedition ; the second was not less decisive. laroslav had 
reduced the Polish garrison left by the king in Kiev, hatl seized on that 
important city, and i)enetrated into the Polish provinces, which submitted at 
his approach. 


A third time was the same river to witness the same sanguinary scenes. As 
usual, after a sharp contest, the Russians yielded the honour of the day to 
their able and brave antagonist, who hurried forward in the career of 
conquest; but his name now rendered further victories imnecessary ; it 
struck terror in the hearts of the Russians, who hastened to acknowledge his 
supremacy. On this occasion he appears to have conducted himself with a 
moderation which does the highest honour to his heart : he restored the 
prisoners he had taken, and, after leaving garrisons in the more important 
places, returned to his capital to end his days in peace. 


Towards the close of life Boleslaw is said to have looked back on his 
ambitious undertakings with sorrow; they hail added nothing to his 
prosperity, but had exhausted his people. He now began to regret that he 
had not devoted his time and talents and means to objects which would 
have secured for them happiness, for himself a glory far more substantial 
than his brilliant deeds could bestow. Perhaps, too, he began to be 
apprehensive of the account which a greater potentate than himself might 
exact from him. Certain it is that the last six years of his reign were passed 
in the most laborious efforts to repair the evils he had occasioned — to 
improve alike the temporal and moral condition of his people. He 
administered justice with impartiality. Delinquents he punished with 
inflexible severity ; the meritorious he honoured and enriched. Knowing the 
infirmity of his own judgments, he associated with him twelve of his wisest 
nobles. With their aid he redressed the wrongs of his subjects, not only in 
his capital but in various parts of his kingdom, which he traversed from 
time to time to inquire into the way justice was administered by the local 
magistrates. Nothing escaped his activity; it destroyed oppression and 
insured triumph to innocence. 


Perhaps the severity of his labours, which allowed of no intermission by 
day, and which were often continued during the silence of night, hastened 


his end. Having convoked an assembly at Gnesen, in which his son was 
nominated his successor, he prepared for the approaching change. With his 
dying breath he exhorted that prince to favour the deserving, by conferring 
on them the distinction of wealth and honours ; to love his God ; to 
reverence the ministers of religion ; to cherish virtue ; to flee from pleasure 
; to reign by justice, and to inspire his subjects with love rather than fear. He 
died shortly afterwards, in 1025, leaving behind him the reputation of the 
greatest sovereign of his age ; and, what is far more estimable, the universal 
lamentations of his subjects proved that he had nobly deserved their 
affectionate appellation, Father. Poland had never seen such a king as the 
last six years of his life exhibited : he was the true founder of his country’s 
greatness. 


Mieczyslaw II ascended the throne of his father in 1025, in his thirty-fifth 
year — an age when the judgment is reasonably expected to be ripened antl 
the character formed. But this prince had neither; and he soon showed how 
incapable he was of governing so turbulent a people as the Poles, or of 
repressing his ambitious neighbours. Absorbed in sloth, or in pleasures still 
more shameful, he scarcely deigned to waste a glance on the serious duties 
of 
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royalty, and it was soon discovered that his temperament fitted him rather 
for the luxurious courts of southern Asia than for the iron region of 
Sarmatia. 


laroslav, the restless duke of Kiev, was the first to prove to the world how 
Poland had suffered by a change of rulers. He rapidly reduced some 
fortresses, desolatcil the eastern provinces, and would doubtless have 
carried his ferocious arms to the capital, had not the Poles, without a signal 
from their king, who (iui(>tly watched the progress of the invasion, flocked 
to the national stanilard and compelled this second Sardanapalus to march 
against the enemy. The duke, however, had no wish to run the risk of an 


action ; with immense spoil, antl a multitude of prisoners, he returned to 
liLs dominions in the consciousness of perfect impmiity. Mieczyslaw, 
thinking that by his appearance in the field he had done enough for glory, 
led back his murmuring troops to his capital ; nor did the sacrifice of his 
father’s conquests draw one sigh, even one serious thought, from the 
confirmed voluptuary, who esteemed every moment abstracted from his 
sensual enjoyments as a lamentable loss of time and life — a loss, however, 
that he was resolved to repair by more than usual devotion to the only 
deities he worshipped. For the mead of Odin, the purple juice of Bacchus, 
and the delights of the Cytherean goddess he deemed no praise too exalted, 
no incense too precious. 


From this dream of sensuality he was at length rudely awakened, not by the 
rev(;lt of the Bohemians or that of the Moravians, whose countries his 
father had rendered, for a short time, tributary to Poland ; not by the 
reduction of his strongest fortresses, nor even by the escape of whole 
provinces from his feeble grasp, but by the menaces of his people, who 
displayed their martial lines in front of his palace, antl insisted on his 
accompanying them to crush the widespread spirit of insurrection. He 
reluctantly marched, not to subdue, but to make an idle display of force 
which he knew not how to wield. The Bohemians were too forniitlable to be 
assailed ; the Moravians easily escaped his unwilling pursuit, and sufferetl 
him to wreak his vengeance — if, indeed, he was capable of such a 
sentiment — on a few miserable villages, or on such straggling parties of 
their body as accident threw in his way. As the enemy no longer appeared 
openly, he naturally wished it to be believed that none existed, and his 
discontented troops were again led back from the inglorious scene. He now 
hoped to pass his days in unmolested enjoyment ; but — vexation on 
vexation! — the Pomeranians revolted. His first impulse was to treat with 
his rebellioas subjects, and grant them a part at least of their demands, as 
the price of the ease he courted ; but this disgraceful expedient was 
furiously rejected by his nobles, who a third time forced him to the field. In 
this expedition he was accompanied by three Hungarian princes, who had 
sought a refuge in his dominions from the violence of an ambitious 
kinsman. Through their ability, antl the valour of the Poles, victory declared 
for him. With all his faults he was not, it appears, incapable of gratitutle, 
since he conferred both the hand of his daughter and the government of 


Pomerania on Bela, the most valiant of the three princes. Now he had surely 
done enough to satisfy the pugnacious clamours of his people. The 
Bohemians, the Moravians, and the Saxons, whom Boleslaw the Great had 
subjugated, were, indeed, in open and successful revolt; but he could .safely 
ask the most martial of his nobles what chance existed of again reducing 
those fierce rebels. And though his co\yardice might he apparent enough, no 
wise man would blame the prudence which declined to enter on a contest 
where success could scarcely be considered possible. 


But Mieczyslaw was indifferent to popular opinion. To avoid the grim 
visages of his nobles, which he hated no less than he feared, he retreated 
wholly 
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from society, and, surrounded by a few companions in debauchery, 
abandoned himself without restraint to his favourite excesses. The 
consequences were such as might be expected. Already enfeebled in the 
prime of life, this wretched voluptuary found his body incapable of 
sustaining the maladies produced by continued intemperance, his exhausted 
mind still less able to bear the heavy load of remorse which oppressed it. 
Madness ensued, which soon terminated in death. 


Fortunately for humanity, there are few evils without some intermixture of 
good. If Mieczyslaw the Idle was cowardly, dissipated, and despicable, 
there were moments when he appeared sensible of the duties obligatory on 
his station. To him Poland was indebted for the distribution of the country 
into palatinates, each presitled over by a local judge, and consequently for 
the more speedy and effectual administration of justice. He is also said to 
have fomided a new bishopric. 


THE interregnum; casimir I 


Poland was now doomed to experience the fatal truth, that any permanent 
government, no matter how tyrannical, weak, or contemptible, is beyond all 
measure superior to anarchy. Mieczyslaw the Idle left a son of an age too 
tender to be intrusted with the reins of the monarchy, and his widow Rixa 
was accordingly declared regent of the kingdom and guardian of the prince. 
But that queen was imable to control the haughtiness of chiefs who 
despised the sway of a woman, and who detested her as a German — of all 
Germans, too, the most hated, as belonging to the archducal house of 
Austria. She added to their discontent by the evident partiality she showed 
towards her own countrymen, of whom it is said numbers flocked to share 
in the spoils of Poland. Complaints followed on the one side, without 
redress on the other; these were succeeded by remonstrances, then by 
menaces, until a confederacy was formed by the discontented nobles, whose 
ostensible object was to procure the dismissal of foreigners, but whose real 
one was to seize on the supreme authority. They succeeded in both : all 
foreigners were expelled the kingdom, and with them the regent. Whether 
Casimir, her son, shared her flight or immediately followed her is uncertain, 
but Europe soon beheld both in Saxony, claiming the protection of their 
kinsman, the emperor Conrad II. 


The picture, drawn even by native historians, of the miseries sustained by 
the country after the expulsion of the queen and prince, is in the highest 
degree revolting. There was, say they, no authority, no law, and 
consequently no obedience. Innumerable parties contended for the supreme 
power, and the strongest naturally triumphed, but not until numbers were 
exterminated. As there was no tribunal to which the disputants could 
appeal, no chief, no council, no house of legislature, the sword only could 
decide their pretensions. The triumph was brief: a combination still more 
powerful arose to hurl the successful party from its blood-stained pre- 
eminence ; and this latter, in turn, became the victim of a new association, 
as guilty and as short-lived as itself. Then the palatines or governors of 
provinces asserted their independence of the self-constituted authority at 
Gnesen. The whole country, indeed, was cursed by the lawless rule of petty 
local sovereigns, who made an exterminating war on each other, and 
ravaged each other’s territories with as much impunity as greater potentates. 
One Masos, who had been cup-bearer to the late king, seized by force on 


the country between the 'istuJa, the Narew, and the Bug, which he governed 
despotically, and which to this day is named from him, Masovia. 
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But a still greater evil was the general rising of the peasants, whose first 
object was to revenge themselves on the petty tyrants that oppressed them, 
but who, through the very success of the attempt, were, as must in aU times 
and in all places be the case, only the more incited to greater undertakings. 
However beautiful the gradation of ranks which law and custom have 
established in society, the lowest class will not admire it, but will assuredly 
endeavour to rise higher in the scale, whenever opportunity holds out a 
prospect of success. Hence the necessity of laws backed by competent 
authority to curb this everlasting tendency of the multitude. Let the barrier 
which separates the mob from the more favoured orders be once weakened, 
and it will soon be thrown down to make way for the most tremendous of 
inundations, one that will sweep away the landmarks of society, level all 
that is noble or valuable, and leave nothing but a vast waste, where the evil 
passions of men may find a fit theatre for further conflict. 


Such, we are told, was the state of Poland during the universal reign of 
anarchy. The peasants, from ministers of righteous justice, became 
plunderers and murderers, and were infected with all the vices of human 
nature. Armed bands scoured the country, seizing on all that was valuable, 
consuming all that could not be carried away, violating the women, 
massacring old and young; priests and bishops were slain at the altar, nuns 
ravished in the depths of the cloisters. To add to horrors which had never 
before, perhaps, been paralleled among Christian nations, came the scourge 
of foreign invasion, and that, too, in the most revolting forms. On one side 
Predislaw, duke of Bohemia, sacked Breslaw, Posnania, and Gnesen, 
consuming everj’thing with fire and sword; on another advanced the saVage 
laroslav, who made a desert as he passed along. Had not the former been 
recalled by preparations of war against his own dominions, and had not the 
latter thought proper to return home when he had amassed as much plunder 


as could be carried away, and made as many captives (to be sold as slave.s) 
as his followers could guard, Poland had no longer been a nation. Even now 
she was little better than a desert. Her cities exhibited .smoking .ruins, and 
her fields nothing but the furrows left by “the plough of desolation.” 
Countless thoasands had been massacred; thousands more had fled from the 
destroying scene. Those who remained had little hope that the present calm 
would continue; the evil power was rather exhausted than spent. But the 
terrific lesson had not been lost on them ; they now looked forward to the 
restoration of the monarchy as the only means of averting foreign invasion, 
and the heavier curse of anarchy. An assembly was convoked by the 
archbishop at Gnesen. All, except a few lawless chiefs who hoped to 
perpetuate a state of things where force only was recognised, voted for a 
king; and, after some deliberation, an overwhelming majority decreed tiie 
recall of Prince Casimir. 


But where was the prince to be found ? No one knew the place of his 
retreat. A deputation waited on Queen Rixa, who was at length persuaded to 
reveal it. But here, too, an unexpected difficulty intervened: Casimir had 
actually taken the cowl in the abbey of Cluny.’ The deputies were not 
dismayed ; they proceeded to his cloister, threw themselves at his feet, and 
besought him with tears to have pity on his country: “AVe come unto thee, 
dearest prince, in the name of all the bishops, barons, and nobles of the 
Polish kingdom, since thou alone canst restore our country and thy rightful 
heritage.” They prayed him to return them good for evil, and drew so 
pathetic a picture of the woes of his native land that he acceded to their 
wishes. He allowed an application to be 


[‘ RfipelW denies the authenticity of tliis legend. ] 
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who, after exacting some concessions from the PoUsh nobles and clergy, 
absolved him from his vows. He accordingly bade adieu to his cell, and set 


out to gratify the expectations of his subjects, by whom he was received 
with the most enthusiastic demonstrations of joy, and justly hailed as their 
Saviour. 


Casimir, surnamed the Restorer, proved himself worthy of the confidence 
reposed in him by his people ; no higher praise can be given him than that 
he was equal to the difficulties of his situation. His first care was to repair 
the evils which had so long afflicted the country. The great he reduced to 
obe- (lipnce — some by persuasion, others by firm but mild acts of 
authority ; and, what was more difficult, he reconciled them to each other. 
The affection borne towards his person and the need which all had of him 
rendered his task not indeed easy, but certainly practicable. The submission 
of the nobles occasioned that of the people, whose interests were no less 
involved in the restoration of tranquillity and happiness. Where there was 
so good a disposition for a basis, the superstructure could not fail to 
correspond. The towns were rebuilt and repeopled, industry began to 
flourish, the laws to resume their empire over brute force, and hope to 
animate those whom despair had driven to recklessness. 


Nor was this politic prince less successful in his foreign relations. To 
conciliate the power of laroslav, the fiercest and most formidable of his 
enemies, he proposed an alliance to be still more closely cemented by his 
marriage with a sister of the duke. His offer was accepted, and he was also 
promised a considerable body of Prussian auxiliaries to assist him in 
reconquering Silesia, Pomerania, and the province of Masovia, which still 
recognised the rebel Masos. 


This adventurer gave him more trouble than would have been anticipated. 
Though signally defeated by the king, he had yet address enough to 
assemble another army, chiefly of pagan Prussians, much more numerous 
than any he had previously commanded. Casimir was for a moment 
discouraged; his forces had been weakened even by his successes, and he 
apprehended that, even should victory again declare for him, he would be 
left without troops to make head against his other enemies. At this time lie 
is said to have looked back with sincere regret to the peaceful cloister he 
hatl abandoned. But this weakness soon gave way to thoughts more worthy 
of him : he met the enemy on the banks of the Vistula, when a sanguinary 


contest afforded him an occasion of displaying his valour no less than his 
ability. He fought like the meanest soldier, was severely wounded, and was 
saved from destruction by the devotion of a follower. But in the end his 
arms were victorious : fifteen thousand of the rebels lay on the field ; Masos 
was glad to take refuge m Prussia, by the fierce inhabitants of which he was 
publicly executed as the author of their calamities. 


The rest of the reign of Casimir exhibits little to strike the attention. 
Bohemia was restrained from disquieting him, rather through the 
interference of his ally the emperor Henry HI than by his own valour. 
Silesia was surrendered to him ; Prussia acknowledged his superiority, and 
paid him tribute ; Pomerania was tranquillised, and Hungary sought his 
alliance. But signal as were these advantages, they were inferior to those 
which his personal character and influence procured for his country. 
Convinced that no state can be happy, however wise the laws that govern it, 
where morality is not still more powerful, he laboured imlefatigably to pui- 
ify the manners of his peoiile, by teaching them their duties, by a more 
extended religious education, and by his own example as well as that of his 
friends and counsellors. For the twelve monks whom he persuaded to leave 
their retirements at Cluny, to assist him 
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in the moral reformation of his subjects, he founded two monasteries, one 
near Cracow, the other on the Oder, in Silesia. Both establishments 
zealously-promoted his views; instruction was more widely diffused, and 
the decent splendour of the jniblic worship made on the minds of the rude 
inhabitants, not yet fully reclaimed from paganism, an impression which 
could never have been producecl by mere preaching. Before his death this 
excellent prince could congratulate himself that he had saved millions, and 
injured no one individual ; that he had laid the foundation of a purer system 
of manners ; that he was the regenerator no less than the restorer of his 
country. His memory is still dear to the Poles. 


BOLESLAW II (1058-1082 A.D.) 


Boleslaw II, sumamed the Bold, was only sixteen when he assumed the 
reins of government. But long before that period he had exhibited proofs of 
extraordinary capacity, and of that generosity of sentiment inseparable from 
elevation of mind. Unfortunately, however, he wanted the more useful 
qualities of his deceased father; those which he possessed were splendid 
indeed, but among them the sparks of an insatiable ambition lay concealed, 
which requiretl only the breath of opportunity to burst forth in flames. 


That opportunity was not long wanting. A few years after his accession, 
three fugitive princes arrived at his court, to implore his aid in recovering 
their lost honoure. None indeed of the three had any well-grounded claim to 
sympathy, since all had forfeited the privileges of their birth by misconduct 
of their own; but the “protector of unfortunate princes” was a title which he 
most coveted, and all were favourably received. 


Tlic first of these, Jaromir, brother of Wratislaw, duke of Bohemia, had 
early entered the church, allured by the prospect of the Episcopal throne of 
Prague ; but he soon became disgusted witli a profession which set a 
restraint on his worst passions, and ambitious of temporal distinctions, he 
left his cloister, plunged into the dissipations of the world, but was soon 
compelled by his brother to return to it. He escaped a second time, and 
endeavoured to gain supporters in his wild attempts to subvert the authority 
of Wratislaw; but finding his freedom, if not his existence, perilled in 
Bohemia, he threw himself into the arms of Boleslaw. The result was a war 
between the two countries, which was disastrous to the Bohemians, but to 
which an end was at length brought by the interference of the Germanic 
princes. Jaromir was persuaded to resume his former vocation, and to bound 
his ambition within the limits of a mitre; the marriage of A\\ratislaw with 
the sister of the Polish king secured for a time tlie blessings of peace to 
these martial people. 


The second expedition, in favour of Bla, prince of Hungary, who aspired to 
the throne of his brother Andrew, was no less successful. Andrew was 
defeated, and slain in a wood, probably by his own domestics, and BAla was 


belief of the country people may probably have concurred with the aversion 
of the 
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Prsetorian workmen, to raise the rumour of howling spectres, and springs of 
blood, by which they are said to have been interrupted. 


The face of the Peloponnesus presents outlines somewhat more intricate 
than those of northern Greece. At first sight the whole land appears one pile 
of mountains, which, toward the northwest, where it reaches its greatest 
heio-ht, forms a compact mass, pressing close upon the Gulf of Corinth. On 
the/‘estern coast it recedes farther from the sea ; towards the centre is 
pierced more and more by little hollows ; and on the south and east is 
broken by three o-reat o-ulfs, and the valleys opening into them, which 
suggested to the ancients the form of a plane leaf, to illustrate that of the 
peninsula. On closer inspection, the highest summits of this pile, with their 
connecting ridges, may be observed to form an irregular ring, which 
separates the central region, Arcadia, from the rest. 


The other great divisions of the Peloponnesus are Argolis, Laconia, 
Messenia, Elis, and Achaia. Argolis, when the name is taken in its largest 
sense, as the part of the Peloponnesus which is bounded on the land side by 
Arcadia, Achaia, and Laconia, comprehends several districts, which, during 
the period of the independence of Greece, were never united under one 
government, but were considered, for the purpose of description, as one 
region by the later geographers. It begins on the western side with the little 
territory of Sicyon, which, beside some inland valleys, shared with Corinth 
a small maritime plain, which was proverbial among the ancients for its 
luxuriant fertility. The dominions of Corinth, which also extended beyond 
the isthmus, meeting those of Megara a little south of the Scironian rocks, 
occupied a considerable portion of Argolis. The two cities, Sicyon and 
Corinth, were similarly situated— both commanding important passes into 
the interior of the peninsula. The lofty and precipitous rock, called the 
Acrocorinthus, on which stood the citadel of Corinth, though, being 
commanded by a neighbouring height, it is of no great value for the 


crowned by the conquering Boleslaw. This was not all. Seven years 
afterwards he again invaded Hungary, to espouse the interests of Geisa, the 
son of B61a, who had been killed in a hut which the violence of a storm had 
tumbled on tlie royal guest. Solomon, the son of Andrew, had been crowned 
by the influence of the emperor Henry III. Again was he joined by 
numerous partisans of the exiled prince. Solomon fled into lower Hungary, 
but he there occupied a position so strong by nature as to defy the force of 
his enemies. In consternation at the evils which impended over the 
kingdom, some prelates undertook the appropriate task of effecting an 
accommodation between the 
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contending princes. Through their influence an assembly was held at Mofo, 
which was attended by the rival claimants; and it was at length agreed that 
Solomon should retain the title of king ; that Geisa and his brothers should 
be put into possession of one-third of the country, to be governed as a 
duchy; and that the Polish monarch should be indemnified by both for the 
expenses he had incurred in the expedition. The reigning king was to be 
crowned anew, and to receive the ensigns of his dignity from the hands of 
Geisa.* 


But the most splendid of the warlike imdertakings of Boleslaw was his 
expeditions into Russia. His ostensible object was to espouse the cause of 
Iziaslav. “I am obliged to succour that prince,” said he, “by the blood which 
imites us, and by the pity so justly due to his misfortunes. Unfortunate 
princes are more to be commiserated than ordinary mortals. If calamities 
must necessarily exist on earth, they should not be allowed to affect such as 
are exalted for the happiness of others.” This show of generosity, however, 
though it had its due weight with him, was not the only cause of his arming. 
The recovery of the possessions which his predecessors had held in Russia 
and of the domains which he conceived he had a right to inherit through his 
mother and his queen (like his father, he had married a Russian princess) 
was the aim he avowed to his followers. He accordingly marched against 


Ucheslav, who had expelled Iziaslav from Kiev ; both were sons of laroslav, 
who had committed the fatal but in that period common error of dividing 
his dominions among his children, and thereby opening the door to the most 
unnatural of contests. 


The two armies met within a few leagues of Kiev. The martial appearance 
and undaunted mien of the Poles struck terror into Ucheslav, who secretly 
fled from his tent. He had not gone far before his pusillanimity made him 
despicable even in his own eyes; he blushed and returned. Again was he 
seized with the same panic fear; he fled with all haste towards Polotsk, and 
his army, deprived of its natural head, disbanded. Kiev was invested; it 
surrendered to the authority of Iziaslav; Polotsk followed the example, but 
Ucheslav first contrived to escape. Boleslaw remained some time at Kiev, 
plunged in the dissipation to which his temperament and the loose morals of 
the inhabitants alike inclined him. He was not, however, wholly unmindful 
of his military fame, since he forsook the luxurious vices of that city for the 
subjugation of Przemyslaw, an ancient dependency of Poland. Probably he 
would at the same time have amplified his territories by other conquests, 
had he not been summoned into Hungary to succour, as before related, the 
son of the deceased Bel a. 


On the pacification of that kingdom he returned to Russia, to inflict 
vengeance on the brothers of Iziaslav, whom they had again expelled from 
Kiev. Though he was resolved to restore that prince, he was no less so to 
make him tributary to Poland. He speedily subjugated the whole of 
Volhinia, with the design of having a retreat in case fortune proved 
inconstant. Such precautions, however, were useless; in a decisive battle 
fought in the duchy of Kiev, he almost annihilated the forces of the reigning 
duke Vsevolod. Kiev was again invested ; but as it was well supplied with 
provisions, and still better defended by the inhabitants, it long set his power 
at defiance. Perhaps Boleslaw, who was impetuous in everything, and with 
whom patience was an unknown word, would soon have raised the siege, 
and proceeded to less tedious conquests, had not a contagious fever 
suddenly broken out among 


‘ Bonfinius is unwilling to allow Boleslaw much honour in the Hungarian 
war; he scarcely, indeed, condescends to mention him. The Poles have 


perhaps here exaggerated the exploits and influence of their monarch. 


H. W. — VOL. XXIV. c 
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the besiejijod, and driven the greater portion of them from the city. Those 
who remained were too few to dream of defending it any longer; they 
capitulated, and ailmitted the victor just as the fury of the plague had 
exhausted itself. Iziaslav was restored, and the other provinces of the dukes 
given to his children. 


Boleslaw might have held them by the right of conquest, but he preferred 
leaving friends rather than enemies behind him; he preferred having these 
territories tributary to him, and dependent on him as sovereign paramount, 
rather than incorporating them at once with his dominions, and thereby 
subjecting himself and successors to the necessity of perpetually flying to 
their protection against the inevitable struggles of the Russians for freedom. 
Even this advantage he must either have perceived would be transient, or he 
must have had little sagacity. Ambition, however, seldom reasons; and 
Boleslaw, from his great success, might almost be justified in belie\ing that 
for him was reserved a fortune peculiar to himself. 


The generosity with which he behaved to the Kievans, the affability of his 
manner, and a mien truly royal soon rendered him a favourite with them. He 
plunged into dissipation with even more than his former ardour. Ere long 
his officers, then his meanest followers, so successfully imitated his 
example that, according to the statements of both Russian and Polish 
historians, all serious business seemetl suspended, and pleasure was the 
only object of old and young, of Pole and Muscovite. Iziaslav, from 
gratitude no less than policy, endeavoured to make the residence of his 
benefactor as agreeable as he could. On one occasion, when desirous of a 
visit from Boleslaw, he offered to the king as many marks of gold as the 


royal horse should take steps from the palace of the king to that of the duke 
— a distance, we are told, considerable enough to enrich the monarch. 


The cruelty of the king is said to have sunk deep into the hearts of his 
subjects. There is more reason for believing that the excesses to which he 
abandoned himself after his return to Poland produced that effect. His 
character — outwardly at least — had changed; his industry, his love of 
justice, his regal qualities, had fled. Hiswtuous counsellors were dismissed, 
and none were retained near his person but such as consented to share his 
orgies. To increase the general discontent, impositions, arbitrary and 
enormous, were laid on an already burdened people. 


Had conduct such as this been practised by almost any other sovereign of 
Poland, the popular indignation would haA’e been appeased only by his 
deposition. But the son of Casimir, independently of his former merit and of 
his splendid deeds in war, required to be treated with greater indulgence. 
His reformation, not his ruin, was the prayer of his subjects. Such was the 
impetuosity of his disposition, and such the cruelties he had practised since 
his fatal residence at Kiev, that Stanislaus, bishop of Cracow, was the only 
man whom history mentions courageous enough to expostulate with him on 
his excesses and to urge the necessity of amendment. Mild and even 
affectionate as was the manner of this excellent prelate, the only effect 
which it had was to draw on him the persecution of the king. But 
persecution could not influence a man so conscious of his good purposes 
and so strong in his sense of duty. He returned to his exhortations ; but 
finding that leniency had no good result, he excommunicated the royal 
delinquent. Rage took possession of the soul of Boleslaw. 


Stanislaus had now recourse to one of the last bolts which the church held 
in the storehou.se of her thunders : he placed an interdict on all the churches 
of Cracow — a measure at all times more violent than just, and in the 
present case not likely to have any other effect than to harden impenitence. 
Now 
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no longer master of his fury, the king swore the destruction of the prelate, 
whose steps he caused to be watched by his creatures. Hearing one day that 
Stanislaus was to celebrate mass in a chapel situated on a hill beyond the 
Vistula, he took with him a few determined followers, and on reaching the 
extensive plain in the centre of which the hill lay he perceived from afar his 
destined victim ascending to the chapel. He was at the doors of the sacred 
edifice before the conclusion of the office ; but, eager as was his thirst for 
instant vengeance, he forbore to interrupt the solemn act of worship in 
which Stanislaus and the attendant clergy were engaged. When all was over, 
he ordered some of his guards to enter and assassinate the prelate. They 
were restrained, say the chroniclers, by the hand of heaven ; for in 
endeavouring to strike him with their swords, as he calmly stood before the 
altar, they were miraculously thrown backwards on the ground. They 
retreated from the place, but were again forced to return by Boleslaw. A 
second and a third time, we are told, was the miracle repeated, until the 
king, losing all patience, and fearless alike of divine and human 
punishment, entered the chapel himself, and with one blow of his ponderous 
weapon dashed out the brains of the churchman. If the miracle be fabulous, 
the tragedy at least was true. 


Neither Boleslaw of Poland nor Henry of England could murder an 
ecclesiastic with impunity; and, enemies as we must all be to the 
extravagant pretensions of the church in these ages, we can scarcely censure 
the power which was formidable enough to avenge so dark a deed. Gregory 
VII, who then filled the chair of St. Peter, hurled his anathemas against the 
murderer, whom he deposed from the royal dignity, absolving his subjects 
from their oaths of allegiance, and at the same time placing an interdict on 
the whole kingdom. The proud soul of Boleslaw disdained submission to 
the church; he endeavoured to resist the execution of its mandates ; but he 
speedily found that, in an age when the haughtiest and most powerful 
monarchs were made to bend before the spiritual throne, such resistance 
could only seal the fate denounced against him. He was now regarded with 
horror by clergy and people. In daily fear of assassination by his own 
people, who universally avoided him, he fled into Hungary, accompanied 
by his son Mieczy.slaw, in the hope of interesting in his behalf the reigning 


king of that country. But Wladislaw, the brother of Geisa, who had 
succeeded Solomon, though he pitied the fugitive, had no wish to bring 
down on his own head the thunders of Gregory ; and Boleslaw, after a short 
stay, was compelled to seek another asylum. His end is wrapped in great 
obscurity. One account says that he retired to a monastery in Carinthia, to 
expiate his crime by penance ; another, that his senses forsook him, and that 
in one of his deranged fits he destroyed himself; a third, that he was torn to 
pieces by his own dogs when hunting; and a fourth, that, being compelled to 
occupy a mean situation, he preserved his incognito imtil the hour of death, 
when he astonished his confessor by the disclosure of his birth and crimes. 
Of these versions of the story it need scarcely be added that the first is the 
only one probable. 


Had Boleslaw known how to conquer his own passions with as much ease 
as he conquered his enemies, ‘ he would have been one of the greatest 
princes that ever filled a throne. His character differed at different periods. 
Before his expedition to Russia he was the model of soveioigns; active, 
vigilant, just, prudent, liberal, the father of his subjects, the protector of the 
unfortunate, the conqueror and bestower of kingdoms. Afterwards his 
elevation of mind gave way to meanness, his valour to cowardice, his 
justice to tyranny, his 


‘ In the intervals between the expeditions into Bohemia and Hungary, he 
reduced the Prussians who had revolted. 
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Iwiindless generosity to a pitiful selfishness, which valued no person or 
thing except in so much as its ow-n gratification was concerned. At one 


time he was the pride, at another the disgrace, of human nature. 


A-LADISLAW I, SURNAMED THE CARELESS (10582-1102 A.D.) 


After the disappearance of Boleslaw and his son the state remained almost a 
year without a head ; perhaps it would have remained so much longer but 
for the incursions of two neighbouring powers, the Russians and the 
Hungarians, the latter of whom reduced Cracow. In great consternation the 
nobles then raised to the throne A'ladislaw, son of Casimir, and brother of 
the unfortunate Boleslaw. 


The first act of Wladislaw was to despatch a deputation to Rome to procure 
a reversal of the interdict. The churches were in consequence opened, and 
permission given that Poland should again be ranked among Christian 
nations; but the royal dignity was withheld. \Madislaw was allowed to reign 
as duke, but no prelate in Poland dared to anoint him king. It cannot but 
surprise us, in these times, that the chief of a great people should have 
incurred the humiliation of submitting to the papal pretensions ; but perhaps 
M Jadislaw expected the return of his brother, over whose fate a deep 
mystery was believed to hang, and had no very strong wish to assimie a title 
which he might hereafter be compelled to resign. The example, however, 
was disastrous for the countr}’ ; during more than two hundred years the 
regal title was disused ; nor could the rulers of Poland, as dukes, either 
repress anarchy at home or conunand respect abroad so vigorously as had 
been done by the kings their predecessors. 


But whether Boleslaw should return or not, Wladislaw, sensible that he had 
a powerful party in his interests, resolved to marry, and perpetuate his 
authority in his offspring. Judith, daughter of Andrew, king of Hungary, was 
selected as the duclK-ss of Poland. As, however, in two years from her 
arrival this princess exliibited no signs of pregnancy, both Wladislaw and 
his clergj’ were apprehensive that she was cursed with barreimess, and no 
less so of the consequences which such a misfortune might produce. 
Recourse was had to the interference of heaven ; prayers, alms, pilgrimages, 
were employed in vain, until the bishop of Cracow advised her to implore 
the intercession of St. Giles, who had done wonderful things in this way. 
Pilgrims with rich presents were accordingly sent to a monastery in Lower 
Languedoc, where that saint had spent and ended his days. Her prayers 
were heard ; for who could doubt that the son which she afterwards brought 
forth was miraculously vouchsafed to her? Her child was christened 
Boleslaw; but the mother did not long live to enjoy her happiness. 


Soon after his marriage Wladislaw surprised his subjects by the recall of his 
nephew, Mieczyslaw. By some this step was imputed to magnanimity, by 
others to policy. Certain it is that the young prince was very popular in 
Hungan,’, and the duke might have reason to fear for the prospects of his 
infant son should the interests of the exile be espoused by that country. 
However this be, he received Mieczyslaw with much apparent cordiality, 
and, in four years from his arrival, procured him the hand of Eudoxia, a 
Russian princess: but the prince became a greater idol in Poland than he had 
ever been in Hungan,’, and the apprehensions of the duke naturally acquired 
three-fold strength. Things were in this state when news of the sudden death 
of Mieczyslaw was spread over the country, and caused a sincerer national 
grief 
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than had ever been felt since the loss of Casimir. That his death had been 
violent was the general impression, and suspicion pointed to the duke as the 
murderer, merely because no other man was su[)posed to be so deeply 
interested in his removal. Wladislaw, however, was not a man of blood; on 
the contrary, he was remarkable beyond any prince of his age for the milder 
virtues of humanity; and some better foundation than suspicion must be 
found before impartial history will allow his memory to be stained with so 
dark a crime. 


It was the misfortune of Wladislaw that, during the greater part of his reign, 
his dominions were exposed to the incursions of his fierce neighbours; and 
a still heavier one that he had neither the vigour nor the talents to repress 
them. The Russians were the first to revolt ; the conquests made by 
Boleslaw the Bold were lost with greater rapidity than they had been 
gained. Before the duke could think of recovering them (if such, indeed, 
was ever his intention), the Prussians, a people more savage, though much 
less stupid, perhaps, than the ancient Muscovites, prepared to invade his 
dominions. With great reluctance he marched against them. The steady 
valour of his followers enabled him, or rather his general, Sieciech, to 


triumph over the undisciplined bravery of these pagan barbarians. But no 
sooner did the victors retire from the forests of Prussia than the natives 
again rose, massacred the garrisons which had been left m their fortresses, 
and joined in pursuit of the Poles. An obstinate and bloody battle ensued on 
the banks of the Netze, which arrested the advance of the enemy, but so 
weakened the invaders that they were compelled to return in search of fresh 
reinforcements. 


Having gained these (chiefly Bohemian mercenaries), they again directed 
their march to the Netze, and assailed the strong fort of Nackel on the bank 
of that river ; but on this occasion, we are told, they were seized with an 
unaccountable dread : they stood so much in fear of an irruption into their 
tents by the wild defenders of the fort that they could scarcely be persuaded 
to snatch a few moments of repose. Every bush, every tree, every rocky 
height to their alarmed imaginations seemed peopled with the terrific 
enemy; and one night, when it had covered the plain before them with these 
visionary beings, they left their tents to run the risk of an action. The 
besieged, in the mean time, penetrated to their tents, which they plundered 
and set on fire, and massacred all whom the light attracted to the place. The 
loss of the Poles in this most inglorious scene was so severe that they were 
compelled to retreat. To veil their cowardice, they averred that they had 
been driven back by supernatural means; that armies of spectres had arisen 
to oppose them. Absurd as was their plea, it was generally believed; the 
pagans were thought to be in league with the powers of darkness ; so that in 
the following year, when Wladislaw returned to vindicate the honour of his 
arms, not a few wondered at his temerity. This time he was more successful 
; Prussia and Pomerania submitted, but with the intention of revolting 
whenever fortune presented them with the opportunity. 


The wars of the duke with Bohemia were less decisive. Bretislaw, duke of 
that country, resolved to claim the rights which the emperor Henry, in a fit 
of displeasure with Wladislaw, had a few years before pretended to bestow 
on his father — rights involving even the possession of the Polish crown, 
which Henry, as lord paramount, claimed the power of transferring — 
invaded Silesia, and wrapped everything in flames. By the duke’s command 
reprisals were made in Moravia, a dependency of the Bohemian crown. The 
Pomeranians advanced to the assistance of Bretislaw and threw themselves 


into the strongest fortress in Silesia. They were reduced by Boleslaw, son of 
Wladislaw, who, 
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though only in his tenth year, began to give indications of his future 
greatness. The army indeed was conunanded by Siecieeh, the Pohsh 
general, but the glory of the exploit belonged only to the prince. It is certain 
that from this time jealousy took possession of the general’s heart, and that 
he did all he could to injure the prince in the mind of Wladislaw, over 
whom his mfluence was without a rival — an influence which he exerted 
solely for his own advantage, and very often to the detriment of the people. 
Hence the dissensions which began to trouble the peace of the duke— 
dissensions, too, in which another individual w^as destined to act not the 
least prominent part. 


Before his marriage with the princess Judith the duke had a natural son 
named Sbigniew, whose depravity is represented as in the highest degree 
revolting, and who became a dreadful scourge to the kingdom. The youth, 
indeed, owed little gratitude to a parent by whom he had been grossly 
neglected. From a peasant’s hut, in a mean village, he had been sent to a 
monastery in Saxony, where it was intended he should assume the cowl. 
During his seclusion in the cloister the tjTannical conduct of Siecieeh, to 
whom the duke abandoned the cares and the rewards of sovereignty, forced 
a considerable number of Poles to expatriate themselves and seek a more 
tranquil settlement in Bohemia. With the view of disquieting Poland, 
Bretislaw persuaded these emigrants to espouse the cause of Sbigniew, 
whom he drew from the monastery to procure for him the sovereignty of 
Silesia. The hope of crushing the haughty favourite, and of living in peace 
under the sway of one of their native princes, made them readily join the 
standard of the new chief. 


At the head of these men, Sbigniew boldly advanced to the gates of Breslau, 
the governor of which he knew to be unfriendly to the favourite. As his 


purposes of modern warfare, was in ancient times an impregnable fortress, 
and a point of the highest importance. 


The plain of Argos, which is bounded on three sides by lofty mountains, but 
open to the sea, is, for Greece, and especially for the Peloponnesus, of 
considerable extent, being ten or twelve miles in length, and four or five in 
width. But the western side is lower than the eastern, and is watered by a 
number of streams, in which the upper side is singularly deficient. In very 
ancient times the lower level was injured by excess of moisture, as it is at 
this day : and hence, perhaps, Argos, which lay on the western side, 
notwithstanding its advantageous position, and the strength of its citadel, 
flourished less, for a time, than Mycenre and Tiryns, which were situate to 
the east, where the plain is now barren through drought. 


A long valley, running southward to the sea, and the mountains which 
border it on three sides, composed the territory of Laconia. It is to the 
middle region, the heart of Laconia, that most of the ancient epithets and 
descriptions relating to the general character of the country properly apply. 
The vale of Sparta is Homer’s “hollow Lacedaemon,” which Euripides 
further described as girt with mountains, rugged, and difficult of entrance 
for a hostile power. The epithet ” hollow ” fitly represents the aspect of a 
val-ley enclosed by the lofty cliffs in which the mountains here abruptly 
terminate on each side of the Eurotas. The character which the poet ascribes 
to Laconia, — that it is a country difficult of access to an enemy, — is one 
which most properly belongs to it, and is of great historical importance. On 
the northern and the eastern sides there are only two natural passes by 
which the plain of Sparta can be invaded. 
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At the northern foot of the Taygetus Mountains begins the Messenian plain, 
which, like the basin of the Eurotas below Sparta, is divided into two 
distinct districts, by a ridge which crosses nearly its whole width from the 
eastern side. The upper of these districts, which is separated from Arcadia 
by a part of the Lycsean chain, and is bounded towards the west by the 
ridge of Ithome, the scene of ever memorable struggles, was the plain of 


avowed object was merely to effect the removal of an obnoxious minister, 
the city at length received him. Wladislaw advanced to support his authority 
: Sbigniew fled, collected an army of Prussians, and again took the field. 
The father conquered; the rebellious prince fell into the hands of Siecieeh, 
his greatest enemy, by whom he was thrown into a dreary dungeon; but the 
advantage was counterbalanced by the incursions of the Bohemians, who 
ravaged Silesia, and whom the duke was too timid or too indolent to repress 
; and ere long the bishops procured the liberation of Sbigniew, whose 
influence they well saw would soon annihilate that of the detested favourite. 


The youth, indeed, was more than pardoned ; he was raised to the highest 
honours, and associated with his brother Boleslaw in the command of an 
army which was despatched against those inveterate rebels, the 
Pomeranians. The two brothers, however, disputed and effected nothing, 
when \Madislaw, alarmed at the prospect of the civO wars which might 
arise after his decease, took the fatal resolution of announcing the intended 
division of his states between his two sons : to Boleslaw he promised 
Silesia, the provinces of Cracow, Sendomir, and Sieradz, with the title of 
duke of Poland ; to Sbigniew, Pomerania, with the palatinates of Leuszysa, 
Cujavia, and Masovia. This expedient, which he adopted in the belief that it 
would prevent all further contention between the princes, became the source 
of the worst troubles; the example, as we shall hereafter perceive, proved 
fatal to the prosperity and even threatened the existence of Poland. 


For a time, indeed, the two youths were united. Both burned for the 
destruction of Siecieeh, and each had need of the other to secure the 
common object. With the troops which they had obtained to oppose a 
pretended invasion of the Bohemians, they forced the feeble and infirm 
A\\adi.slaw to exile his favourite to a distant fortress. But even this did not 
satisfy them ; they besieged the place. Wladislaw, by means of a disguise, 
threw himself 
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into it, resolved to share the fate of his favourite. His unnatural sons had the 
army and, what was more, the hearts of the Poles in their favour; nor would 
they lay down their arms until the odious minister was banished the country 
; they then submitted to their parent. 


During the few remaining months of this feeble duke’s life Poland was 
governed by the two princes. Its frontiers were frequently a prey to the 
Pomeranians and Prussians ; the valour of Boleslaw chastised their 
presumption. As for Sbigniew, his ambition indeed was boundless and his 
disposition restless; but his abilities were slender, and his weakness 
betrayed him into situations from which he foimd it hard to escape. There is 
reason to believe he was meditating the means of weakening, if not of 
supplanting, his brother, when the death of the aged duke suspended for a 
moment his crhninal designs. 


AVladislaw deserved a better fate. He appears to have been a Christian and 
a patriot, a mild and benevolent monarch. That his weakness of mind 
rendered him the instrument of others, and his infirmity of body prevented 
him from long enduring the iron labours of war, can scarcely be attributed 
to him as a fault, however disastrous both proved to his subjects. Even for 
the fatal division of his dominions between his children — fatal more as an 
example to others than for the positive evil it produced in this case, though 
that evil was great — he had precedents enough, not only in the early 
history of Poland but in the neighbouring country of Russia. 


BOLESLAW III, SUENAMED THE WRY-MOUTHED (1102-1139 A.D.) 


Scarcely were the last rites paid to the deceased duke than Sbigniew began 
to show what the nation had to expect from his perversity, and from the 
imprudence which had left him any means of mischief. He forcibly seized 
on the ducal treasures at Plock, which, however, the authority of the 
archbishop of Gnesen compelled him to divide with his brother Boleslaw. 
He hoped, too, to usurp the provinces and title of that prince, whose 
assassination he had probably planned ; and his rage may be conceived on 
learning that Boleslaw was about to marry a Russian princess, to perpetuate 
the hereditary dignity in the legitimate branch of the family. Instead of 


attending the nuptials, he proceeded into Bohemia, and at the head of some 
troops, furnished him by the duke of that country, he invaded Silesia. But 
his followers, who neither respected nor feared him, soon abandoned him 
and returned to their homes, before Boleslaw could march to the defence of 
that province. The latter despatched one of his generals to make reprisals in 
Moravia, and after the conclusion of his marriage feasts he himself hastened 
to humble the presumption of the Bohemians. But they fled before him, and 
left him nothing but the satisfaction of laying everything waste with fire and 
sword. 


Though Sbigniew had thus signally failed, his disposition was too restless 
to suffer him to remain long at peace either with his country or his brother. 
In the Pomeranians, whose spirit was in many respects kmdred to his own, 
he found ready instruments. They armed with the intention of retreating to 
their forests whenever a large Polish force appeared on their frontiers, and 
of emerging from their recesses on its departure. Boleslaw, however, took a 
circuitous route, and fell by surprise on their town of Colberg. The place 
was valiantly defended, and the duke was obliged to raise the siege. 


A second expedition was not more decisive : the barbarians fled before him. 
Soon he was constrained to make head a third time against not only 
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them and his rebeUious brother, but the Bohemians, the cause of whose 
exiled duke he had espoused. The latter retreated; their cowardice ashamed 
him, since it rendered his success too easy. He now marched into Pomerania 
and furiously assailed Belgard. The place was defended with great 
obstinacy ; even women and children appeared on the walls to roll stones or 
pour boiling pitch on the heads of the Poles. The duke was undaunted; with 
a buckler in one hand and a battle-axe in the other, he hastened to one of the 
gates, passed over the ditch by means of long planks, and assailed the 
ponderous barrier with the fury of a demon. Boiling water, pitch, stones, 
missUes, fell on him in vain : he forced the door, achnitted his soldiers, and 


with them made a terrible slaughter of the people, sparing neither age nor 
sex, and desisting only from the carnage when their hands were tired with 
the murderous work. No people in Europe, not even excepting the Russians, 
have shown themselves so vindictive in war as the Poles. The fall of this 
town was followed by that of four others no less considerable, and by the 
submission of the whole country. 


In this expedition Boleslaw exliibited another proof of his fearless 
intrepidity. He had been invited to pass a few days at the house of a noble in 
the country, to be present at the consecration of a new church. Whilst there 
he set out early one morning for the chase, accompanied by eighty horse. 
He was suddenly enveloped by three thousand Pomeranians. He tranquilly 
drew his sabre, and, foUowed by his heroic little band, speedily fought his 
way through the dense mass which encompassed him. This was not all : 
disdain-ing to flee, he turned round on the enemy and again passed through 
them. His followers were now reduced to five; j’et he was foolhardy enough 
to plunge a third time into the middle of the Pomeranians. This time, 
however, he was well-nigh paying dear for his temerity: his horse was 
killed; he fought on foot, and was on the point of falling, when one of his 
officers arrived with thirty horse, and extricated him from his desperate 
situation. Is this history, or romance ? 


Sbigniew, disconcerted at the success of his brother, now sued for pardon 
through the duke of Kiev, father-in-law of Boleslaw. He readily procured it 
on engaging to have no other interests, no other friends or enemies than 
those of his brother. Yet at this very moment he was in league with the 
Bohemians to harass the frontiers of Poland. He had scarcely reached his 
owti territories when, on Bolcslaw’s requesting the aid of his troops, he 
refused it with expressions of insult and defiance ; he knew that both 
Bohemia and Pomerania were arming in his cause. The patience of 
Boleslaw was worn out. With a considerable body of auxiliaries from 
Hungary and Kiev he invaded the territories of his brother, whose strongest 
places he reduced with rapidity; all were ready to forsake the iron yoke of a 
Capricious, sanguinary, and cowardly tyrant. Sbigniew implored the 
protection of the bishop of Cracow, and by the influence of that prelate 
obtained peace, but with the sacrifice of all his possessions except Masovia. 
He was too restless, however, to remain long quiet ; so that, in the following 


year, an a.ssembly of nobles was convoked to deliberate on the best means 
of dealing with one who violated the most sol-enm oaths with impunity. It 
was resolved that he should be deprived of Masovia, and forever banished 
from Poland. 


At this time Boleslaw was engaged in a serious war not only with the 
Bohemians but with Henry Y, emperor of Germany, who espoused their 
interests. He was victorious: but, like the enemy, having occasion to recruit 
his forces, he abandoned the field. Hearing that “the town of Wollin in 
Pomerania had revolted, he marched to reduce it. He had invested the place, 
when he was suddenly assailed in his rear by a troop of the natives, whom 
he 
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soon put to flight, several prisoners remaining in his hands. One of these 
refused to raise the visor of his helmet ; it was forcibly unlaced, and then 
was discovered Sbigniew! A council of war was assembled, and the traitor 
was condemned to death ; but he was merely driven from the country by 
Boleslaw, who warned him, however, that his next delinquency — nay, his 
next appearance in Poland — should be visited with the last punishment. 
But Gnievomir, one of the most powerful Pomeranian chiefs, who had some 
time before embraced Christianity, had sworn fealty to Boleslaw, and had 
now both abjured his new religion and joined the party of Sbigniew, was 
not so fortunate as that outlaw ; he was hewn to pieces in presence of the 
Polish army — a barbarous act, but one which had for a time a salutary 
effect on the fierce pagans. 


In the war which followed with the imperialists, who were always ready to 
harass a power which refused to acknowledge the supremacy of the empire, 
which they hated and dreaded at the same time, nothing is more deserving 
of remembrance than the heroic defence made by the city of Glogau against 
the power of Henry. The women and children shared in the toils and the 
glory of the men. The emperor was often driven from the walls, his works 


demolished, the breaches repaired; but he as often returned, and vowed he 
would never leave the place until it fell into his power. At length both sides 
agreed to a suspension of hostilities, on the condition that if Boleslaw did 
not relieve the place within five days it should be surrendered to Henry, to 
whom hostages were delivered. 


The Polish duke was not far distant ; but he was waiting for the arrival of 
his reinforcements from Russia and Hungary, without whose aid he durst 
not attack the combined force of the empire ; he exhorted the inhabitants to 
hold out at the expiration of the period limited, assuring them that he would 
hang them if they surrendered. The time expired; the citizens refused to 
fulfil their engagements. The indignant Henry moved his legions to the 
walls, placing in front the hostages he held. Not even the sentiments of 
nature affected them so powerfully as their hatred of the German yoke and 
their apprehensions of Boleslaw ; they threw their missiles, beheld with 
indifference the deaths of their children transfixed by their own hands, and 
again forced the imperialists to retire from the walls. Boleslaw now 
approached ; he enclosed the Germans between himself and the ramparts, 
and held them as much besieged in the plain as were his subjects in the city. 
For several succeeding days his cavalry harassed them in their 
intrenchments, but no general engagement took place. 


Irritated at the delay, he had then recourse to a diabolical expedient : he 
procured the assassination of the Bohemian chief for whose cause Henry 
had armed, and in the very tent of that emperor. The Bohemians, as he had 
foreseen, now insisted on returning to their homes. Henry, weakened by 
their desertion, slowly retreated ; the Poles pursued until both annies arrived 
on the vast plain before Breslau, where the emperor risked a battle. It was 
stoutly contested ; but in the end the Germans gave way, and the Poles 
committed a horrible carnage on such as were unable to flee. Peace was 
soon after made between the emperor and duke ; the latter, who was a 
widower, receiving the hand of Adelaide, and his son Wladislaw that of 
Christina (or Agnes), the one sister, the other daughter, of Henry. 


During the following four years Boleslaw was perpetually engaged in war, 
either with the Bohemians or the Pomeranians, or, as was more frequently 
the case, with both at the same time. His own ambition was as often the 


cause of these wars as the restlessness of the enemy. He appears, indeed, to 
have been so far elated with his successes as to adopt a haughty, 
domineering tone 
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towards his neighbours — a tone to which they were never wilhng to 
submit. Yet he had many great traits of character; he often behaved nobly to 
the van- (juished Bohemian duke; and he even so far mastered his aversion 
as to recall his exiled brother, who never ceased either to importune for his 
return or to plot against his peace. 


Sbigniew made a triumphal entry into Poland — the very reverse of one 
that became a pardoned criminal. Every man who considered his ungrateful 
character, his insolence, his incorrigible depravity, and the irascible 
disposition of the duke, foresaw the fatal temiination of his career. In a few 
short months Bolcslaw yielded to the incessant arguments of his courtiers, 
and Sbigniew was assassinated. 


During the succeeding years of his life Boleslaw endeavoured to stifle his 
remorse by such works as he hoped would propitiate the favour of heaven. 
Having quelled repeated insurrections m Pomerania, he undertook to 
convert it to the true faith. His efforts were to a certain extent successful, 
not, perhaps, so much through the preaching of his ecclesiastics, especially 
of Otto, bishop of Bamberg, as through the sums which he expended in 
disposing the minds of the rude but avaricious chiefs to the doctrines of 
Christianity. Many towns publicly embraced the new religion. For a time 
Stettin stood out ; but the golden argument, or at least the promise of an 
exemption from imposts, brought about its conversion. Idols were in most 
places demolished, churches erected, priests ordained, and bishops 
consecrated. 


Still the voice of inward conscience spoke out too loud to be silenced, and 
the unhappy duke had recourse to the usual expedient of the times. He built 


churches and monasteries, tasted, subjected himself to rigorous acts of 
penance, and -isited, in the garb and with the staff of a pilgrim, the shrines 
of several saints. Not only did he thus honour the relics of St. Adalbert at 
Gne-sen, and the tomb of St. Stephen of Hungary, but it is said he ventured 
on a long and painful pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Giles in Languedoc, the 
efficacy of whose intercession had been so signally experienced by his 
mother. On his way he relaxed not from the severe austerities he had 
unposed ; with naked feet he daily stood in the churches, joining with the 
utmost fervency in the canonical hours, in the penitential psahns, and all 
other offices of devotion ; at everj’ chapel or oratory he turned aside to 
repeat his prayers or offer gifts ; he relieved all the poor he approached, and 
wasted himself with vigils. On reaching the end of his journey he practised 
still greater austerities; during fifteen successive days he lay prostrate 
before the tomb of St. Giles. Such, indeed, was his abstinence, his 
contrition, his humility, that the monks were as edified by his visit as he 
himself. He returned safely to his country, lightened, in his own mind at 
least, of no small burden of his guilt, and purified completely in the eyes of 
his subjects. If his reformation was in some respects mistaken, it was 
certainly sincere, and charity may hope availing. 


But a mortification more bitter than any which religious penance could 
inflict awaited him. Until within four years of his death his arms were 
almost invariably successful. He had repeatedly discomfited the Bohemians 
and Pomeranians ; he had humbled the pride of emperors ; had twice 
dictated laws to Hungarj’, and gained signal triumphs over the Russians. i It 
was now his turn to meet with a reverse of fortune. He was surprised and 
defeated on the banks of the Dniester by a vastly superior force of 
Hungarians and Russians : 


‘ Tlie old Polish historie.s lead Bolesl.aw into Denmark. This is a fable 
arising probably from !iii alliance (obscurely hinted at) between him and 
Nicholas, the usurper of that kingdom, in which both engaged to act in 
concert in subduing the wild inhabitants on the southern coast of tlie Baltic. 
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the Polish historians throw the blame on the palatine of Cracow, who retired 
from the field in the heat of the action. After a precipitate retreat, Boleslaw 
deliberated what vengeance should be inflicted on a man through whose 
cowardice his arms had been thus fatally dishonoured. His first impulse was 
to execute the recreant; but vengeance gave way to a disdainful pity. The 
palatine was left with life and liberty; but the reception of a hare-skin, a 
spindle, and distaff, from the hands of the duke, was an insult too 
intolerable to be borne, and he hanged himself. 


One of the last acts of Boleslaw was to redeem as many of the prisoners 
made on this occasion as could be mustered. The blow fell heavily on his 
heart. The victor in forty-seven battles, the bravest prince of the age, could 
not review his disgrace at an age when his bodily strength had departed, and 
when no one was to be found on whom he could devolve the task of 
repairing it. After a year’s indisposition — more of the mind than of the 
body — in which he followed the fatal precedent of his father, by dividing 
his dominions among his sons, death put a period to his temporal sufferings. 
With him was buried the glory of Poland until the restoration of the 
monarchy. His character must be suflSciently known from his actions. 


ARISTOCRATIC RULERS (1139-1295 A.D.) 


The period from the death of Boleslaw the Wry-mouthed to the restoration 
of the monarchy is one of little interest ; it exhibits nothing but the 
lamentable dissensions of the rival princes, and the progressive decay of a 
once powerful kingdom. By the will of the late duke, Poland was thus 
divided among his sons: 


The provinces of Cracow, Leuszysa, Sieradz, Silesia, and Pomerania fell to 
the eldest, Wladislaw, who, to preserve something like the unity of power, 
was also invested with supreme authority over the rest. Those of Masovia, 
Cujavia, with the territories of Dobrezyn and Kulm, were assigned to the 
second brother, Boleslaw. Those of Gnesen, Posen, and Halitz were 
subjected to Mieczyslaw, the third brother. Those of Lublin and Sandomir 


were left to Henry, the fourth in order of birth. There remained a fifth and 
youngest son, Casimir, to whom nothing was bequeathed. When the late 
duke was asked the reason why this best beloved of his children was thus 
neglected, he is said to have replied by a homely proverb : ” The four- 
wheeled chariot must have a driver” — a reply prophetic of the future 
superiority of one whose talents were already beginning to open with 
remarkable promise. It is more probable that his tender years alone were the 
cause of his present exclusion ; and that, as the provinces before 
enumerated were intended to be held not as hereditary, but as movable fiefs, 
reversible to the eldest son, as lord paramount, on the death of the 
possessors, he was secure of one in case such an event should happen 
during his life. 


The fatal effects of this division were soon apparent. The younger princes 
were willing, indeed, to consider their elder brother as superior lord ; but 
they disdained to yield him other than a feudal obedience, and denied his 
authority in their respective appanages. In an assembly at Kruswick, 
however, they were constrained not only to own themselves his vassals but 
to recognise his sovereignty, and leave to his sole decision the important 
questions of peace and war. 


But such discordant materials could not be made to combine in one 
harmonious frame of government. Wladislaw naturally considered every 
appear- 
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ance of authority independent of his will as affecting his rights of primo- 
geniture. His discontent was powerfully fomented by the arts of his German 
consort, who incessantly urged him to unite under his sceptre the dissevered 
portions of the monarchy. Her address prevailed. To veil his ambition under 
the cloak of justice and policy, he convoked an assembly of his nobles at 
Cracow. To them he exposed, with greater truth than eloquence, the evils 
which had been occasioned in former periods of the national history from 


Stenyclarus, a tract not peculiarly rich, but very important for the protection 
and command of the country, as the principal passes, not only from the 
north, but from the east and west fall into it. The lower part of the 
Messenian plain, which spreads round the head of the gulf, was a region 
celebrated in poetry and history for its exuberant fertility ; sometimes 
designated by the title of Macaria, or the Blessed, watered by many streams, 
among the rest by the clear and full Pamisus. It was, no doubt, of this 
delightful vale, that Euripides meant to be understood, when, contrasting 
Messenia with Laconia, he described the excellence of the Messenian soil 
as too great for words to reach. 


The rich pastures on the banks of the Elean Peneus were celebrated in the 
earliest legends ; and an ancient channel, which is still seen stretching 
across them to the sea, may be the same into which Hercules was believed 
to have turned the river, to cleanse the stable of Augeas. 


When the necessary deduction has been made for the inequalities of its 
surface, Greece may perhaps be properly considered as a land, on the 
whole, not less rich than beautiful. And it probably had a better claim to this 
character in the days of its youthful freshness and vigour. Its productions 
were various as its aspect : and if other regions were more fertile in grain, 
and more favourable to the cultivation of the vine, few surpassed it in the 
growth of the olive, and of other valuable fruits. Its hills afforded abundant 
pastures : its waters and forests teemed with life. In the precious metals it 
was perhaps fortunately poor ; the silver mines of Laurium were a singular 
exception ; but the Peloponnesian Mountains, especially in Laconia and 
Argolis, as well as those of Euboea, contained rich veins of iron and copper, 
as well as precious quarries. The marble of Pentelicus was nearly equalled 
in fineness by that of the isle of Paros, and that of Carystus in Euboea. The 
Grecian woods still excite the admiration of travellers, as they did in the 
daysof Pausanias,’ by trees of extraordinary size. Even the hills of Attica 
are said to have been once clothed with forests ; and the present scantiness 
of its streams may be owed in a great measure to the loss of the shade 
which once sheltered them. Herodotus » observes, that, of all countries in 
the world, Greece enjoyed the most happily tempered seasons. But it seems 
difficult to speak generally of the climate of a country, in which each 
district has its own, determined by an infinite variety of local 


the division of the sovereign power, and he urged the restoration of its 
union as the only measure capable of saving the country either from 
domestic treason or from foreign aggression. But they were not convinced 
by the arguments of one whose ambition they justly deemed superior to his 
patriotism; those arguments, indeed, they could not answer, but they 
modestly urged the sanctity of his late father’s will, and the obligation 
under which he lay of observing its provisions. 


Disappointed in this quarter, he had recourse to more decisive measures. He 
first exacted a heavy contribution from each of the princes. His demand 
excited their astonishment, but they offered no resistance to it. With the 
money thus summarily acquired he not only raised troops, but hired Russian 
auxiliaries to aid him in his design of expelling his brethren from their 
appanages. Their territories were soon cnterofl, and, as no defence had been 
organised, were soon reduced; and these unfortunate victims of fraternal 
violence fled to Posnania, the only place which still held for Henry. In vain 
did they appeal to his justice no less than his affection, in vain did they 
endeavour to bond the heart of the haughty Agnes, whom they well knew to 
be the chief author of their Woes. A deaf ear was offered to their 
supplications, and they were even given to understand that their banishment 
from the country would follow their expulsion from their possessions. 


This arbitrary violence made a deep impression on the Poles. The 
archbishop of Gnesen espoused the cause of the deprived princes. Uszebor, 
palatine of Sandomir, raised troops in their behalf. The views of both were 
aided far beyond their expectation by a tragic incident. Count Peter, a 
nobleman of great riches and influence, who had been the confidential 
friend of Boleslaw the Wry-mouthed, and who lived in the court of 
Wlatlislaw, inveighed both in public and private against the measures of the 
duke. But as his opposition was confined to speaking, it did not wholly 
destroy his favour with the latter. One day, both being engaged in hunting, 
they alighted to take refreshment. As they afterwards reclined on the hard, 
cold groimd (it was the winter season), Wladislaw observed : ” We are not 
so comfortably situated here, Peter, as thy wife now is, on a bod of down 
with her fat abbot Skrezopiski! ” ” No,” replied the other ; ” nor as yours in 
the arms of your page Dobiesz ! ” Whether either intended more than as a 
jest is doubtful, but the count paid dear for his freedom. The incensed 


Agnes, to whom the duke communicated the repartee, contrived to 
vindicate herself in his eyes; but she vowed the destruction of the count. 
She had him seized at an entertainment, thrown into prison, and deprived 
both of his tongue and eyes. 


The popular indignation now burst forth in every direction. Uszebor 
defeated the Russian auxiliaries; the Pomeranians poured their wild hordes 
into Groat Poland: the pope excommunicated the princess, because through 
her he was disappointed of the aids ho solicited against the infidels; and the 
same dreaded doom was hurled at the head of the duke by the archbishop of 
Gnesen, the staunch advocate of the exiled princes. Wladislaw himself was 
defeated, and forced to take refuge in Cracow. Thither he was pursued by 
his indignant subjects, who would probably have served him as he had done 
Coimt 
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Peter, had he not precipitately abandoned both sceptre and consort and fled 
into Germany to implore the aid of his brother-in-law, the emperor Conrad. 
Cracow fell ; Agnes became the captive of the princes whose ruin she had 
all but effected. Her mean supplications moved their contempt as much as 
her ambition and cruelty had provoked their hatred. She was, however, 
respectfully conducted over the frontiers of the duchy, and told to rejoin her 
kindred. 


By the princes and nobles, Boleslaw, the eldest of the remaining brothers, 
was unanimously elected to the vacant dignity. The new duke had need of 
all his talents and courage — and he possessed both in no ordinary degree 
— to meet the difficulties of his situation. By confirming his brothers in 
their respective appanages, and even increasing their territories, he 
effectually gained their support ; but he had to defend his rights against the 
whole force of the empire, which espoused the cause of the exiles. In a 
personal interview, indeed, he disarmed the hostility of Conrad, who was 
too honest to oppose a man whose conduct he could not fail to approve; but 


Frederick Barbarossa, the successor of that emperor, was less scrupulous, or 
more ambitious. A resolution of the diet having summoned the Polish duke 
to surrender his throne to Wladislaw, or acknowledge his country tributary 
to the empire, he prepared to defend his own dignity and the national 
independence. 


Aided by his brothers, whose privileges he had so religiously respected, and 
by his subjects, whose welfare he had constantly endeavoured to promote, 
he feared not the result, though an overwhelming force of imperialists and 
Bohemians rapidly approached Silesia. Had he ventured, however, to 
measure arms with the formidable Barbarossa, neither the valour of his 
troops nor the goodness of his cause would have availed him much; but by 
hovering about the flanks of the enemy, by harassing them with repeated 
skirmishes, and, above all, by laying waste the comitry through which they 
marched, he constrained them to sue for peace. The conditions were that 
Wladislaw should have Silesia, and that Barbarossa should be furnished 
with three hundred Polish lances in his approaching expedition into Italy. 
The former died before he could take possession of the province; but 
through the interference of the latter it was divided among his three sons, 
who held it as a fief of Poland, and did homage for it to Duke Boleslaw.’ 


The subsequent exploits of Boleslaw were less successful. In one 
expedition, indeed, he reduced the Prussians, who, not content with 
revolting ever since the death of Boleslaw the Wry-mouthed, had abolished 
Christianity and returned to their ancient idolatry ; but, in a second, his 
troops were drawTi into a marshy country, were there surprised, and almost 
annihilated. This was a severe blow to Poland ; among the number of the 
slain was Henry, the duke’s brother, whose provinces of Sandomir and 
Lublin now became the appanage of Casimir. 


To add to the general consternation, the sons of Wladislaw demanded the 
inheritance of their father; the whole nation, indeed, began to despise a ruler 
who had suffered himself to be so signally defeated by the barbarians. By a 
powerful faction of nobles Casimir was invited to wrest the sceptre from the 
hands which held it. Fortunately for Boleslaw his brother had the virtue to 


‘From the latter of these conditions, and the concurrent testimony of the 
German histories, it is not certain tliat Poland was altogether so independent 


of the empire as the national writers pretend. It is certain that the former 
unanimously term the country as tributary as Bohemia itself. Serrit et ipsa 
(Pnlonia) sictti Boemia, snb tributo imperatoriw majestatis, are the words of 
Helmotd, who wrote in the time of Barbarossa. Another authority adds that 
Boleslaw, before he could obtain peace, was obliged to approach the 
emperor with naked feet and a sword held over his head. This is incredible. 
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reject with indignation the alluring offer; and he himself, with his 
characteristic address, succeeded in pacifying the Silesian princes. His 
reverses, however, and the little consideration shown him by his subjects, 
sank deep into his heart and hastened his death. To his surviving son, 
Leszek, he left the duchies of Masovia and Cujavia; but, in conformity with 
the order of settlement, the government of Poland devolved on Mieczyslaw 
(1174). 


This prince, from his outward gravity and his affectation of prudence, had 
been surnanied the Old ; and the nation, on his accession, believed it had 
reason to hope a wi.^e and happy administration. But appearances are 
proverbially deceitful, and gravity more so than any other. He had scarcely 
seized the reins of government before his natural character, which it had 
been his policy to cover, unfolded itself to the universal dismay of his 
people. His cruelty, his avarice, his distrast, his tyranny made him the object 
alike of their fear and hatred. They were beset with spies ; were dragged 
before his inexorable tribunal for fancied offences; were oppressed by 
unheard-of imposts, which were collected with unsparing vigour ; and were 
subjectetl to sanguinary laws emanating from his caprice alone. 
Confiscation, imprisonment, and death were the instruments of his 
government. 


The people groaned ; the nobles, whose privUeges had increased Inversely 
with the decline of the monarchy, and whose pride made them impatient of 
a superior, openly murmured ; the clergy execrated one whose exactions 


weighed even on tliem. At length the archbishop of Cracow, after vainly 
endeavouring to effect his reformation, and employing, like the prophet of 
old, a striking parable to convict him of his injustice from his own lips, 
joined a conspiracy formed against him. Cracow was the first to throw off 
its allegiance ; the example was followed by the greater part of the 
kingdom, and with such rapidity that before he could dream of defending 
his rights his brother Casimir was proclaimed duke of Poland (1178 a.d.).* 


NATION.\L PROGUESS; EXTINCTION OF THE DYNASTY OF THE 
PIASTS 


Casimir was the youngest brother of Boleslaw IV. It was not ambition that 
induced him to take possession of the throne from which Mieczyslaw was 
ejected, for, on the contrary, he even requested to be allowed to resign it to 
him, pledging himself to the voyavods for his better conduct. This offer 
was, however, refused, the Poles not being willing to trust themselves to 
their former tyrant, and the only fruit of the negotiation was the proof of 
Casimir’s mild and generous disposition. 


He was engaged in various wars with the Russians, though not of sufficient 
consequence to Poland to merit detail ; in all which, however, he rendered 
himself conspicuous for clemency and benevolence, “smoothing the rugged 
brow” of war, and binding up the wounds which his sword had made. 


The following anecdote is given as an admirable illustration of the mildness 
and benevolence of this amiable prince : ” He was one day at play and won 
all the money of one of his nobility, who, incensed at his ill fortune, 
suddenly struck the prince a blow on the ear, in the heat of his uncontrolled 
passion. He fled immediately from justice, but, being pursued and 
overtaken, was condemned to lose his head. The generous Cashnir 
detennined otherwise. ‘I am not surprised,’ said he, ‘at the gentleman’s 
conduct; for, not having it in his power to revenge himself on fortune, no 
wonder he should attack her favourite in me.’ After these generous words 
he revoked the sentence, 
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returned the nobleman his money, and declared that he alone was faulty, as 
he encouraged, by his example, a pernicious practice that might terminate in 
the ruin of hundreds of the people.” 


This prince was indeed a father to his subjects : he viewed the oppression of 
the nobles over the serfs with an eye of sorrow; and though it was not in his 
power to change the constitution of Polish society by emancipating them 
and making them perfectly independent, what he could do, he tlid, in 
protecting them by strict laws from wanton cruelty. He has left behind him 
the character of the most amiable monarch that ever swayed the Polish 
sceptre. He had faults, but they were almost lost in the number of his noble 
qualities and his virtues. He was a lover of peace, and the friend of the 
people. 


His manners were of the most conciliating kind. 
And e’en his failings lean’d to virtue’s side. 


His clemency was not the result of fear, nor his bounty the ostentation of 

pride. Like Aristides, he never swerved from duty and equity, and, unlike 
him, he tempered right with mercy; he has therefore even one claim more 
than the Athenian to that rare and enviable appellation which his subjects 
bestowed on him — the Just. 


After several succeeding reigns in which nothing occurred worthy to be 
remembered, we find Wladislaw ‘ III on the throne in 1306. He had been 
deposed, but after five years he was reinstated in his authority. The regal 
title had been revived by one of the preceding princes in the year 1296, but 
the Poles were determined not to bestow it on Wladislaw until he had 
rendered himself deserving of it by reforming his mind and character as a 
prince. 


The first opportunity he had of meriting well of his country was in its 
defence against new enemies and invaders — no less than the Teutonic 


knights. This military order had obtained a settlement in Prussia, and were 
continually infesting the northern frontier. The Germans who accompanied 
Frederick Barbarossa, emperor of Germany, to the crusades in 1188, being 
left by his death without a commander, were at length formed by Henry, 
king of Jerusalem, into a religious and martial order, called the knights of 
St. George. This title was afterwards changed to knights of St. Mary. They 
were required to be of noble parentage, to defend the Christian religion, and 
promulgate it to the utmost extent of their power. In the year 1191 Pope 
Celestine III granted them a bull addressed to them under the title of the 
Teutonic knights of the Hospital of St. Mary the Virgin. In the beginning of 
the thirteenth century Kulm, in Prussia, was allotted to them, under the 
condition that they should turn their arms only against their pagan 
neighbours. This injunction, however, was soon set at naught ; after 
conquering all Polish Prussia (as it is now called) and building Marienburg, 
they invaded the Polish territory, and overran the greater part of Pomerania. 


Wladislaw, when they had been denounced by the pope as out of the pale 
and protection of the church, soon checked their inroads. After several 
battles, in which the Poles were always superior, a great and last effort was 
made, but still fortune declared against the Teutonic knights ; for, according 
to the Polish historians, four thousand of them were left dead on the field, 
besides thirty thousand auxiliaries, either slain or taken captive. Wladislaw 
had it now in his power to exterminate the order; but, at the sacrifice of 


‘ Sumamed Loketiek on account of tiis diminutive stature, meaning but an 
ell in height. 
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policy, he contented himself with taking possession of his own territory, and 
binding them down by a treaty. 


Having thus fought the battles of his country, he returned, to obtain the 
crown which his subjects could no longer refuse. However, to give the 


ceremony the sanction of religion, Wladislaw sent an ambassador to Rome, 
to persuade the pope, more perhaps by a liberal sum of money than words, 
to ratify it with his authority. This confirmation bemg obtained, the 
ceremony of coronation was performed with great pomp in the cathedral at 
Cracow. Death, however, shortly transferred the diadem from his head to 
that of his son, Casimir, in the year 1333, to whom he gave these 
mstructions on his death-bed : ” If you have any regard for your honour or 
your reputation, take care to yield nothing to the knights of the Teutonic 
order and the marquis of lirandenburg. Resolve to bury yourself under the 
ruins of your throne ratlier than abandon to them the portion of your 
heritage which they possess, and for which you arc responsible to your 
people and your children. Do not leave your successors such an example of 
cowardice, which would be sufficient to tarnish all your virtues and the 
splendour of the finest reign. Punish the traitors; and, happier than your 
father, drive them from a kingdom where pity opened an asylum for them, 
for they are stained with the blackest ingratitude. ‘<= 


CASIMIR (III) THE GREAT (1333-1370 A.D.) 


Notwithstanding the dying injunctions of his father, Casimir made no 
attempts to expel the Teutonic knights from his dominions. The reason 
doubtless was his inability to carry on the war with any prospect of success. 
His situation was not without its difficulties: the Bohemian king still aspired 
to the Polish throne; two of his own palatines were in the interests of that 
monarch ; and the internal state of the kingdom, the nullity of the laws, the 
insecurity of property and persons, were evils which loudly called for 
reparation. Peace with these enterprising monks was indispensable to the 
reforms he meditated; it was at length concluded through the mediation of 
the Hungarian king, but on conditions deeply mortifying to the nation. 
Cujavia and the territory of Doljrzyn were restored; but Casimir renounced 
for himself and successors Kulni, Michalow, and Pomerania. The clergy, the 
barons, the equestrian onler, long refu.sed to sanction so unexpected a 
concession ; but the arguments of the king convinced them that no better 
terms could be procured, and they reluctantly concurred. 


In his proposed reformation of abuses, Casimir first applied his attention to 
one which threatened to dissolve the frame of society. The highways were 
infested by numerous parties of robbers, chiefly disbanded soldiers, who 
plundered alike travellers and peasantry, and long defied punishment. Many 
of them were doubtless protected by certam nobles, whose interests in 
return they zealously espoused. They were now pursued to their last hiding- 
places, were brought before the tribunals of the country, and punished with 
inflexible severity. The scaffolds of Cracow and the provincial towns 
continually smoked with the blood of the guilty. His severity not only struck 
a salutary terror into the h(=arts of the lawless, but impressed the whole 
nation with a high idea of his vigour. 


Casimir at length aspired to the noble ambition of becoming the legislator 
of his people. He found the laws barbarous, but so sanctioned by time and 
custom that their abrogation or improvement was a work of great delicacy. 
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Nor were the judges who admmistered them a less evil ; their sentences 
were not according to equity, but capricious or venal ; corruption had seized 
on all, from the princely palatine to the lowest link in the judicial chain. To 
frame a body of laws uniform in their character and of universal 
application, he convoked at Wisliza a diet of bishops, palatines, castellans, 
and other magistrates, and, in concert with the best informed of these, he 
digested a code which was thenceforth to be received as obligatory and 
perpetual. It was comprised in two books, one for Little, the other for Great 
Poland. Their provisions were on the whole as good as could be expected in 
an age when feudality reigned undisputed, and when 4,,-> 


civil rights were little understood. They secured to the peasant, no less than 
to the nobles, the possession and the rights of property, and subjected both, 
in an equal manner, to the same penalties and tribunals. In other respects the 
distinction between the two orders was strongly marked. Hitherto the 
peasants had been adscripti gleboc, slaves to their masters, who had power 


of life and death over them, and were not allowed to change owners. 
Servage was now abolished; every serf employed in cultivating the ground, 
or in colonisation, was declared entitled to the privileges of the peasant ; but 
the peasants were still chained by a personal, though not a territorial, 
dependence. Of this order there were two descriptions : those who, as serfs 
previously, could do nothing without their master’s permission; and those 
who, as born free or made so, could offer their industry to whatever master 
they pleased. Yet even one of the latter class — free as he would be thought 
— who, by his agreement with his feudal superior, could migrate to another 
estate with or without that superior’s permission, was affected by the 
system. If he sued another at the law, and sentence was pronounced in his 
favour, his lord shared the compensation awarded. The murderer of a 
peasant paid ten marks ; 


five went to the lord, the other five to the family of the deceased. The 
reason of these regulations, apparently so arbitrary, was, that as the time of 
the peasant, so long as he remained on his lord’s estate, belonged to that 
lord, so any injury inflicted on him which mterfered with his labour, or 
diminished in any way the profits of his industry, must be felt by the other ; 
by his death he left his family chargeable to the owner of the estate; the lord 
then, as he participated in the injury, had a claim to share also the 
compensation. The peasants not free — those who could not migrate as they 
pleased, and whose families were subject to the same dependence — were 
yet entitled to a share of the profits arising from their industry, and with 
these were qualified to purchase their freedom. On their decease their 
effects devolvetl, not as heretofore to their lords, but to their surviving 
kindred. If ill-treated themselves, 


Pole 


(Thirteenth Century) 
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circumstances. Both in northern Greece and the Peloponnesus the snow 
remains long on the higher ridges ; and even in Attica the winters are often 
severe. On the other hand, the heat of the summer is tempered, in exposed 
situations, by the strong breezes from the northwest (the etesian winds), 
which prevail during that season in the Grecian seas ; and it is possible that 
Herodotus may have had their refreshing influence chiefly in view. 


Though no traces of volcanic eruptions appear to have been discovered in 
Greece, history is full of the effects produced there by volcanic agency ; and 
permanent indications of its physical character were scattered over its 
surface, in the hot springs of Thermopylae, Trcezen, \depsus, and other 
places. The sea between the Peloponnesus and Crete has been, down to 
modern times, the scene of surprising changes wrought by the same forces ; 
and not long 
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before the Christian era, a new hill was thrown up on the coast near 
Troezen, no less suddenly than the islands near Thera were raised out of the 
sea. Earthquakes, accompanied by the rending of mountains, the sinking of 
land into the sea, by temporary inundations, and other disasters, have in all 
ages been familiar to Greece, more especially to the Peloponnesus. And 
hence some attention seems to be due to the numerous legends and 
traditions which describe convulsions of the same kind as occurring still 
more frequently, and with still more important consequences, in a period 
preceding connected history ; and which may be thought to point to a state 
of elemental warfare, which must have subsided before the region which 
was its theatre could have been fitted for the habitation of man. Such an 
origin we might be inclined to assign to that class of legends which related 
to struggles between Poseidon and other deities for the possession of 
several districts ; as his contests with Athene (Minerva) for Athens and 
Troezen; with the same goddess, or with Hera (Juno) for Argos — where he 
was said, according to one account, to have dried up the springs, and 
according to another, to have laid the plain under water; with Apollo for the 
isthmus of Corinth. & 
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or if their wives and daughters were persecuted by their masters, they could 
remove as free peasants to another estate ; the freed peasant could even 
aspire to the dignity of a noble. Money, or long service in the martial 
retinue of the great barons, or success in war, or royal favour, could procure 
that distinction. The importance of the several . orders was carefully 
graduated by the code under consideration. The murder of a free peasant 
was redeemed by ten marks; of a peasant recently ennobled, or, in more 
correct language, recently admitted to the privileges of a gentleman, fifteen 
marks; of acommon noble (Anglice, gentleman), thirty marks; of a baron or 
count, sixty marks. These distinctions in time gradually ilisappeared ; all 
were merged in the common designation of noble ; every noble was 
thenceforth equal ; but the more the order was confounded in itself, the 
niore it laboured to deepen the line of demarcation between itself and the 
inferior order of peasants. In the following reigns, indeetl, the salutary 
regulations made in favour of the latter by this prince were tlisregarded. The 
nobles again assumed over them a despotic authority, and arrogated to 
themselves a jurisdiction which rightly belonged to the local magistrates. 
Until within a very modern period, this judicial vassalage subsisted in 
Poland. The lord of the soil held his court for the trial of his peasantry as 
confidently as any judge in the realm ; in capital cases, however, the culprit 
lay within the jurisdiction of the palatinal courts.” The whole life of this 
king was a long chain of treaties ; he wanted and he was obliged to have 
peace with all hostile powers before he could start the great work which he 
had made the aim of his life. He did not, however, conclude peace in a 
frivolou.s and light way at any price ; on the contrary, he wisely hesitated as 
long as it was possible before he gave his last word, for he found it difficult 
to ask the country to make a sacrifice before it had comprehended that it 
would do so for its own benefit. The treaty of Kalish in 1343, and that of 
Bohemia a little later, left his hands free so that he could begin his great 
task of reconstructing the internal organisation of his kingdom. The country 
he had inherited from his father was no realm, but an incoherent complexity 


of provinces dependent upon the personality of the king. For this country to 
become a realm a soul had to be infused into it, and the soul of states is law. 
In place of the crumbling exercise of the tottering laws of usage he put the 
written constitutional laws. He touched, however, these time-honoured 
institutions with no violent hand ; success never crowns such a proceeding ; 
on the contrary, he allowed space for development, and towards the end of 
his life assembled all the state factors and explained to them the meaning of 
his actions and endeavours; he expresses the tendency of his whole life and 
the aim of the next future in the following words: “The same people under 
one sovereign ought not to enjoy various rights, otherwise it is similar to 
that monster with several heads. It is therefore useful for the state if it 
proceeds according to one law, no matter in what province.” Casimir was, 
however, far from disguising from himself the fact that the equality of all 
the elements fomiing the state is suitable for nomads — for the patriarchal 
conditions of the nations — but could never be practised in a cultured state 
such as Casimir was endeavouring to make Poland. And even if he had 
wished it, the community had reached such a point of development from 
which it could indeed advance but not go backwards. And here we discover 
in Casimir an inclination to imitate his German, Bohemian, and Hungarian 
neighbours in the feudal system. He forces the Masovian line of his house 
to become his liegemen, enters for some time with Wladislaw the White 
into a similar relationship, and on his death-bed bequeaths a great part of 
northern Poland to his grancjson Casimir of Stettin, as a feudal tenure. One 
perceives 
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his endeavours to have princes of vassalage. His inclination towards the 
feudal system appears still more in his fostering of the nobility, to whom he 
voluntarily accorded an influence over public affairs. The more the idea of 
property vanishes, the more the principle of noble birth prevails, and the 
king does not hesitate to countenance it and bestows coats-of-arms upon 
those families who did not possess them. He encourages the abolition of the 
old-established system of equality existing among the nobles in favour of a 


new organisation which made the Polish nobility more similar to the feudal 
; ina word, he recognises the growing power of the nobility and allows it 
full development. He Ls, however, also endeavouring to create and foster 
for himself and the state a counterweight. This and his care for the national 
wealth were the cause of the king’s inexhaustible endeavours in the 
development of the towns and in the increase of settlements with German 
rights. In this respect the reign of Casimir is especially epoch-making. 


German colonisation had in his time invaded the greatest part of the Polish 
realm as far as the district on the other side of the Vistula, and one of the 
first acts of Casimir was to endow the most important towns in the newly 
acquired south Russian provinces with German right to transplant German 
settlers into the thinly populated districts. Not without reason do the 
patriotic Polish authors of this period complain that the reign of Casimir 
was in so far destructive to the national spirit, for through his endeavours 
Germanism came so much to the front that it pervatled every phase of life 
of the community. German was spoken in the courts of justice, and the 
German language was employed in business and commerce; nay, it was 
preached even in the churches of the most important towns, and German 
expressions penetrated into the Polish language. It is a fact almost unheard 
of in the history of the world that without any previous conquest one 
nationality grew through another to such an extent that even now, after 
centuries, traces are still easily recognised. If, however, the national spirit 
suffered by it, the national wealth and the welfare of the inhabitants gained. 
Casimir had received from his father an impoverished land full of tears, and 
he left it at his death in such a state of bloom and welfare that it could vie 
with the most prosperous country of the time. Everywhere it was the result 
of German settlement where German right was guaranteed. Where German 
right was granted to a town or a borough, the place after a short time 
became prosperous, enlarged, and enriched. In order to establish a firm 
foundation for the future, the king ordered the German right to be put in the 
form of a code as the national laws ; he also established courts of appeal for 
those laws, and thus clearly showed his desire to nationalise those useful 
institutions which had assumed an indestructible extent during his reign, 
and to guarantee their coexistence together with national institutions. ^^ 


As from his union with the princess Anne of Lithuania Casimir had only a 
daughter,! his attention was anxiously directed towards the choice of a 
successor. Though several princes remained of the house of Piast, he did not 
consider any one of them sufficiently powerful either to repress the 
insurrectionary disposition of his nobles, or to make head against the 
military monks, whose ambition he so justly dreaded. He proposed Louis, 
king of Hungary, the son of his sister, and therefore a Piast, to the diet he 
had convoked at Cra-cow. He thus recognised in that bofly a right to which 
they had never dared to make a claim. They felt their importance, and 
resolved to avail themselves of it. He encountered great opposition. One 
party would have him to 


‘ CunPiiund, afterwards married to Romulus, son of the emperor Charles 
IV. By a tliird marriage he had two other daughters. 
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nominate the duke of Masovia ; another, the duke of Oppelen ; both 
reproached him for his partiahty to a foreigner, in prejudice of the male 
descendants of his house. Fortunately for his views, they opposed each 
other with so much animosity that, in the enil, both adopted his proposition 
as a means of avoiding the shame of a defeat. But though they thus united 
in the election of Louis, they resolved to draw their own atlvantage from it. 
The sceptre of Casiniir, though never swayed more rigorously than justice 
permitted, they felt to be one of iron, after the long impunity they had 
enjoyed during two centuries. Some years afterwards they sent deputies to 
Breda, to inform Louis that, though in compliance with the wishes of their 
king they had concurred in his election, tliey should yet consider 
themselves free to make choice of any other prince if he refused them 
certain concessions. He was not to invest Hungarians or any other 
foreigners with the offices of the state; he was to declare the Polish 
equestrian order exempt from contributions, to confirm them in their utmost 
privileges, and even to support their retinues in his warlike expeditions. The 
Hungarian king had the weakness to comply with these and other demands, 


and thereby to forge chains for his successors. Hence the origin of the pacta 
conventa, or the covenants between the nobles and the candidate they 
proposed to elect — covenants exclusively framed for their own benefit, 
and for the detriment alike of king and peasantry. 


Casimir was a man of peace. War he desired not, yet he never shunned it 
when it was forced upon him, or when the voice of his nobles demanded it. 
Both he and they, perhaps, feared the knights too much to engage with them 
; but he triumpheil over the Silesians (now subject to the Bohemians), the 
Russians, the Lithuanians, and Tatars; he subdued Volhinia and Podolia, 
with the palatinates of Brescia and Beltz. These successes, with the alliance 
of two princes so powerful as Louis and the emperor, rendered him 
formidable to his neighbours, and deterred his enemies of Pomerania from 
their cruel aggressions. 


But the great qualities of this prince were sullied by some excesses. He was 
much addicted to drunkenness, and immoderately so to women. Long 
before his father’s death he had dishonoured the daughter of an Hungarian 
noble, and fled from the vengeance of her friends. To none of his wives 
(and he had three) did he dream of fidelity. After the death of the princess 
Anne, he married Adelaide, a German princess ; but her jealousy, and still 
more her reproaches, incensed him so much that he exiled her to a fortress. 
His career of intemperance was thenceforth the more headstrong. He soon 
became enamoured of a Bohemian lady, whom all his arts, however, failed 
to seduce, and who declared she would yield only to marriage. (How his 
engagement with Adelaide was to be set aside, we are not informed ; 
perhaps he had the art to convince her that he had obtained a divorce.) He 
feigned to comply; but instead of the bishop of Cracow, whom she wished 
to perform the ceremony, and who.so authority she conceived would 
sanction the act, he substi tuted a monk (the abbot of Tynieck), who 
assimied the pontifical robes, and thus became a participator in the most 
detestable of deceptions. Her he soon discarded, to make way for a Jewess 
named Esther, by whom he had two sons. During this concubine’s favour 
Poland was the paradise of the Israelites ; the privileges, indeed, which at 
her entreaties he granted to them, remained in force long after his reign, 
and, no doubt, was the cause why they have continued for so many ages to 
reganl this kingdom with peculiar affection, and to .select it as their chief 


residence. After Esther, or perhaps contemporary with her, we find a 
multitude of favourites. His licentiousness knew no bounds ; he established 
a regular seraglio, which he filletl with frail 
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beauties. The bishops murmured, but dared not openly reproach him ; the 
pope expostulated, but in vain. A priest of Cracow at length had the courage 
to reprove him ; but as he was quickly thrown into the Vistula, his fate 
deterred others from imitating his temerity. Age effected what reason and 
religion had attempted in vain. After his union with a third wife (a Piast), he 
became less notorious for his amours ; and as the fire of lust expired before 
the chilling influence of age, his subjects had the consolation of finding that 
their wives, sisters, and daughters were safe from pollution. 


Casimir’s death was occasioned by a fall from his horse while hunting. The 
accident might not have been fatal, had he not turned a deaf ear to the 
advice of his physicians. To this day his memory is cherished by his 
coimtry, which justly regards him as the greatest prince of a great line. Of 
his genius, his patriotism, his love of justice, his success in improving the 
condition of his people, his acts are the best comment; but his splendid 
qualities must not blind us to his vices — vices which not only sully the 
lustre of his character, but must have had a pernicious influence on the 
minds of a people with whom the obligations of religion and morality were 
not in that age usually strong. 


During the reign of this last male prince of the house of Piast, the 
Flagellants, a numerous sect of enthusiasts, so called from the rigour of 
their self-inflictions, entered Poland from Hungary ; they went naked to the 
waist, wore crosses on their lower gannents, and entered every town two by 
two, with caps descending to their eyes, and exhibiting on their breasts and 
backs the wounds caused by their merciless whippings. Twice a day, and 
once during the night, did they inflict upon themselves this horrible penance 
— sometimes in the churches, sometimes in the public cemeteries, 


vociferating the whole time, “Mercy!” After which, joining in a song 
alluding to our Saviour’s passion, they would suddenly throw themselves 
on the ground, regardless of stones, flint, or mud ; one of their lay preachers 
would then pass from one to another, saying, ” God forgives thee thy sins !” 
Thirty days’ continued suffering they considered a full atonement for sin ; 
hence they dispensed with the sacraments, which they taught were 
abrogated, grace being obtained and guilt removed by this penance alone. 
They took in a strange sense that most Christian of truths, ” without 
shedding of blood there can be no remission.” The success of these madmen 
in making proselytes would appear incredible, had we not instances enough 
in our times how easily heresy and fanaticism— and those, too, of the worst 
kind — may be propagated among the vulgar. Hungary, Poland, Germany, 
Italy, France, and even England, were overrun by the Flagellants. They 
were long treated with respect even by those who considered them as 
displaying more zeal than knowledge; but, in the end, it was found that their 
vices were superior to both. Men and women roamed together from 
kingdom to kingdom; and while thus publicly enduring so severe a 
discipline, made ample amends for it in secret ; they lived in the worst 
species of fornication. Until their knavery was discovered, and they were 
scouted by the very populace, pope and prince vainly endeavoured to 
repress them./ 


LOUIS (1370-1382 A.D.) 


On the death of Casimir, there being no immediate heirs, his sister’s son, 
Louis, king of Hungary, was called to the Polish throne. 


As Louis was the sovereign of another kingdom, the Polish nobles, 
apprehending that their interests would be compromised to those of his 
other subjects, made him agree to certain stipulations as a safeguard before 
they would 
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allow him to take possession of the insignia of authority. There had always 
been some form of this kind on the accession of the preceding kings, but it 
was merely a formal coronation oath, binding the new monarch to preserve 
the interests of his people. In the present case it became something more 
than a mere matter of form, being made in fact a ” corner-stone” of the 
Polish constitution. This bond between the king and his subjects was called 
the Pacta C<»iventa,imd — subject to the alterations made by the diets — 
has continued to be administered to the monarchs on oath ever since, and is 
the Magna Charta of Poland. The conditions required of Loui.s were as 
follows: He was obliged to resign all right to most of the extensive domains 
annexed before to the crown, and make them the benefices of his officers or 
starostas, whom he could not remove without consulting the senate, or 
assembly of nobles. He was not to exact any personal service, to impose 
any taxes, or wage war without their consent. Nor was he to interfere with 
the authority of the lords over their .serfs. The power of the king was thus 
limited to little more than that of a guardian of the laws. 


Louis agreed to these demands, but his conduct afterwards proved that it 
was not with an intention of observing them. He fixed his residence entirely 
in Hungary, and, regardless of the complaints of the Poles, filled all the 
principal offices with Hungarians. Great disturbances ensued, and the 
neighbours of Polaml, taking advantage of the discord, made frequent 
incursions. Hajipily, however, death removed the author of these troubles 
after he had reigned twelve years, and, having no male heirs, Louis 
terminated the dynasty of the Piasts in the year 1382. 


In this first period were” laid the foundations of all the most important 
Polish institutions, its laws, diets, orders, and not only political 
establishments, but those of learning also. 


The laws, we have seen, were formed into a regular code by Casimir; 
Wladislaw first assembled his nobles in a diet in the year 1331, and his 
successor, Casimir, followed his example. These convocations were not 
merely assemblies of one order, but were formed by the kings on the very 
principle of balance of power, between the aristocracy, consisting of the 
influential nobles, and the numerous barons who possessed the title of 


noblemen, but, in fact, constituted a separate interest. This is a distinction of 
no small importance ; all the army, at least those who fought on horseback, 
were styled nobles, for miles and nobilis were synonymous. 


The commercial classes were not admitted to any great privileges, since at 
that time they consisted chiefly of foreigners and Jews. The latter people, 
indeed, had obtained possession of most of the ready money in Poland, as 
well as elsewhere. Boleslaw II granted them a charter in 1264, and the same 
protection wjis extended to them by Casimir the Great. It is said that this 
prince was interested in their favour by Esther, a young Jewess, of whom he 
was enamoured. Cracow was in his time one of the Hanse towns in alliance 
with forty other cities in Europe. The exchange, still standing, impresses us 
with a high idea of the commerce of this age, thus intrusted to the Jews. So 
sedulously flid this industrious people avail themselves of their advantages, 
that at the marriage of Casimir’s granddaughter, Elizabeth, Wierzynck, a 
Jewish merchant of Cracow, requested the honour of being allowed to make 
the young bride a marriage present of 100,000 florins of gold, an immense 
sum at that time, and equal to her dowry from her grandfather. 


With regard to the learning of this period, we first meet with the monkish 
historian, Gallus, who wrote between the years 1110 and 1135. His histoiy 
commences in 825, and extends to 1118. According to the custom of his 
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order, he wrote in bad Latin verse. He was followed by Matthew Cholewa, 
bishop of Cracow, and Vincent Kadlubek. This latter writer was also 
diocesan of the same see, and was born about the year 1160. He wrote in 
the time of Casiniir the Just, and in his history attempts to penetrate the 
mysteries of the Polish origin. But the circumstance which most conduced 
to the promotion of learning in Poland was the foundation of the University 
of Cracow, by Casimir the Great, in 1347. It was regulated in imitation of 
that of Paris, and such eminence had its professors attained in a short time 


that Pope Urban V estimated it, in 1364, as equal to any of the universities 
of Europe, c 


CHAPTER IT ZENITH AND DECLINE 


[1382-1696 A.D.] HEDWIG (1382-1386 A.D.) 


The death of Louis was speedily followed by troubles raised chiefly by the 
turbulent nobles. Sigisnuind advanced to claim his rights. Semowit, duke of 
Masovia, and a Piast, also aspired to the throne ; a civil war desolated 
several provinces. The latter prince might have united the suffrages in his 
favour had he not exhibited great ferocity, rashness, impatience, and other 
qualities sufficient to tlisgust the Poles with his pretensions. The factions at 
length agreed that the crown should be offered to Hedwig, youngest 
daughter of the late king, and granddaughter of Casimir the Great, on 
condition that she should accept as husband any one of the princes whom 
her subjects might propose to her. As this princess was only in her 
fourteenth year, the deputies treated with her mother, Elizabeth. That queen, 
however, being bent on the succession of her eldest daughter, Maria, to 
whom the Poles had sworn obedience, had recourse to policy. She accepted 
the throne, indeed, for Hedwig ; but, on the plea that the princess was too 
young to undertake the onerous duties of government, she despatched 
Sigismund to act as regent, in the view that he would be able to reconcile 
the people to his authority. Her stratagem failed ; he was not even allowed 
to enter the country ; and a messenger was sent to inform her that if Hedwig 
was not given to the nation in two months a new election would be made. 
This menace had the desired effect; Hedwig arrived in Poland, and was 
immediately crowned at Cracow. 


The beauty of this princess, her affability, her virtues, discernible even at 
that tender age, and above all her crown, soon brought her many suitors. 
Among them was the duke of Masovia; but the evils his ambition had 
brought on the country (his ravages had never ceased since the death of 
Louis) caused his rejection. The most powerful was Jagello, son of 
Gedymin, duke of Lithuania, and his proposals most advantageous to the 
nation. He offered not only to abjure paganism, and to introduce the 
Christian faith into his hereditary dominions — Lithuania, Sarnogitia, and a 
portion of Russia — but to incor- 
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porate these dominions with the Polish crown, and even to reconquer 
Silesia, Pomerania, and the other territories formerly dependent on it. His 
pretensions were instantly supported by the whole nation ; but a difficulty 
intervened which threatened to blast its fairest hopes. 


Young as was the queen, she had long loved and been affianced to William, 
duke of Austria. She remembered his elegant form, his pleasing manners, 
and, above all, the tender affection he had shown her in her childhood, and 
she could not avoid contrastmg him with the rude, savage, uncomely pagan. 
Her subjects well knew what passed in her mind ; they knew, too, that she 
had written to hasten the arrival of Duke William; they watched her day and 
night, intercepted her letters, and kept her like a prisoner within her own 
palace. When her lover arrived he was not permitted to approach her. She 
wished to see him once — but once — to bid him a last adieu ; in vain. 
Irritated, or perhaps desperate at the refusal, she one day seized a hatchet, 
with which she threatened to break open her iron gates to admit the duke, 
and it was not without difficulty that she was forced to desist from her 
purpose. This was a paroxysm of the passion scarcely to be wondered at in 
one of her strong feelings. But she was blessed with an understanding 
remarkably clear for her years : in her cooler moments she perceived the 
advantages that must accrue to her people from her acceptance of Jagello ; 
and, after a few violent struggles with nature, she resolved to see the 
formidable barbarian, and, if possible, to subdue the repugnance she felt for 
him. He arrived, and did not displease her. His baptism by the name of 
Wladislaw — a name dear to the Poles — his marriage, and coronation 
followed. « 


Through the marriage of Hedwig with Jagello Lithuania and Poland were 
united under one crown.” This duchy was an immense accession to the 
geographical magnitude of Poland. It extended from Poland on the west, 
beyond the Dnieper or Borysthenes on the east, and from Livonia on the 
north. The Lithuanians and Samogitians, who are different clans of the 
same origin, are now generally believed to have sprung from a different 
stem from the Poles. They spoke a language widely dissimilar to the Polish 
or the Russian. Their religion was a singular medley of itlolatry : they 
believed in a supreme god or Jupiter, whom they called the omnipotent and 
all-wise spirit. They worshipped the god of thunder under the name of 
Perkunas ; they paid homage to a god of the harvests; there were also 
maintained priests who were continually feeding a sacred fire in honour of 
Parni, the god of the seasons ; and their flamen was called Ziutz. Trees, 
fountams, and plants all came in for a share of their veneration. They had 
sacred serpents called Givoite, and believed in guardian spirits of bees, 
cattle, etc. As to their government, it was, like that of all other barbarous 
nations, despotic ; and the nobles were less numerous and more tyrannical 
to the lower orders than in Poland. Rin-gold was the first who imited the 
various provinces, and assumed the title of grand duke of Lithuania in 1235. 


In 1320 we find the famous Gedjonin on the ducal throne. He wrested 
Volhinia, Severia, Kiev, and Tchernizov from the Russians. He divided this 
dukedom between his sons, but Olgerd made himself the sole possessor. 
Jagello, one of his thirteen sons, succeeded him in 1381. When raised to the 
throne of Poland, he appointed his cousin, Witold, to the government of 
Lithuania. 


This province did not so readily coalesce with Poland as was expected. 
Jagello did not find the people very docile disciples ; for, though the 
Romish faith was partially disseminated in Lithuania proper, and Vilna 
made the seat of a bishop, the districts which had been subject to Russia had 
long adopted 
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the doctrines of the Greek church, and obstinately adhered to their tenets; 
while the Samogitiaiis refused to accept any modification of the Christian 
religion ; and though the episcopal city Miedniki was built at this time, they 
clung firmly for a long period to their own strange and wild superstitions. In 
the latter part of this reign (in 1434), however, the union of the Roman and 
Greek churches took place at the -convent of Florence, and the bishop of 
Kiev adopted the Roman ritual, but the Greek clergy were allowed the 
privilege of marriage. 


Nor was the political union effected without opposition. The Lithuanian 
nobles were afraid of losing their ascendency over their serfs bj’ their 
connection with the less despotic PolLsh barons; and Witold, urged on by 
the emperor Sigismund, who was jealous of the growing ])ower of Poland, 
revolteil, and was making preparations for his coronation, when he 
suddenly died in 1430. 


Jagello established the Polish law on a firmer foundation in the diets of 
1422 antl 1423, and gave an additional sanction to the code of Wislica, 
which Casimir had begun. To him the Poles are indebted for their famous 
law that no individual is to be imprisoned until convicted. 


This monarch was obliged to fight as well as preach and legislate; he was in 
the early part of his reign eonthiually occupied in checking the 
encroachments of the Teutonic knights. He defeated them hi a great battle at 
Grune-wala in 1410, and they were happy to obtain peace m 1422. Having 
thus laid the foundation of Poland’s greatness, he died in 1433. 


His son, Wladislaw, was not much more than nine years old when the 
crown of Poland was placed on his head. His mother and some of the nobles 
were his guartlians during his nonage. Scarcely had he escaped from his 
pupilage, when he served his maiden campaign against the Turks. The 
descendants of Osman, not content with their conquests in Asia, had 
crossed the Hellespont to lay low the tottering eastern empire. They ravaged 
Transylvania and a great portion of Hungary, and, the Hungarians opposing 
them in vain, conferred their crown on Wladislaw, who immediately took 
the field. Murad headed the Moslem army, and Wladislaw the Poles; an 
experienced warrior was thus pitted against a boy. But the battle is not 
always to the strong ; like a spent wave, as if exhausted with victory, the 


Turks made but a feeble attack on that Polish army. The Moslems were 
defeated with the loss of 30,000 men, and were obliged to sue for peace. A 
treaty was concluded with mutual oaths, and Wladislaw was presented with 
the Hungarian crown which he had so nobly defended. 


But this success only urged him, like the gamester, to try the chance of 
another cast. Treaties were nothing, oaths were nothing; the pope’s legate, 
who accompanied the youthful king, produced his authority, and silenced 
all scruples of conscience. But the Turkish swords, which before were blunt 
with service, were now whetted with revenge, and for once the Moslem 
crescent was the banner of justice. Murad regained his laurels on the plains 
of 'arna; the Poles were routed, anfl “'ladislaw fell a victim to his own 
rashness and perfidy. Thus perished this young Polish king, in his twenty- 
first year, 1444 A.D., an event which spared the lives of many thousands of 
human bemgs. 


THE DEFEAT OF THE TEUTONIC KNIGHTS 


The reign of Casimir IV, who succeeded his brother, forms a brighter era in 
Polish history. His predecessor’s fate seems to have given him a distaste for 
the dangers of war, und the early part of his reign was passed in rather 
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disgraceful peace. His first undertaking was against those inveterate and 
formidable enemies of his Icingdom, the Teutonic knights, whom he 
defeated. The Prussians, wearied with the oppression of these fanatical 
brigands, rebelled against them, and placed themselves under the protection 
of Casiinir m 1454. The knights did not surrender their conquests without a 
struggle, and the war was j/rolonged twelve years. The Poles overran all the 
Prussian territory which conthiued to side with the oppressors. So great was 
the devastation that out of twenty-one thousand villages which are said to 


have existed before this time in Prussia, scarcely more than thirteen 
thousand survived the flames, and nearly two thousand churches were 
destroyed. 


The knights were at length obliged to submit ; and a treaty was concluded, 
by which they surrendered all Polish Prussia and held the remaining portion 
as a fief of Poland. Casimir formed this new addition of territory mto four* 
palatinates, under the same government as the rest of his kingdom, 
excepting certain commercial privileges granted to the trading to\ms. 
Dantzic, Thorn, Elbing, and Kulm were important acquisitions, being of 
great mercantile consequence. Dantzic was one of the principal Hanse 
towTis, commanding the commerce of the Baltic, and Casimir conferred on 
it the exclusive privilege of navigation on the Mstula. Moldavia, also, was 
now tributary to Poland, so that this kingdom had then the means of miiting 
the commerce of northern Europe with that of the south. 


INTERN.\L ADMINISTRATION 


The system of internal policy was also undergoing several changes. In the 
early part of this reign the senate confirmed the decree that the king was not 
to make war without their permission. In the year 1467 the foundation of 
the Polish diet, or parliament, was laid. Before that period the senate 
consisted only of the bishops and great officers of the kingdom, who 
formed the king’s council, subject also to the interference of the nobility. 


Learning began to be cultivated by the Polish gentlemen in this reign, and 
the Latin language was now generally introduced. It is said that, ina 
conference with the king of Sweden, Casimir, being addressed in Latin, was 
obliged to employ a monk as interpreter; and, ashamed of his ignorance, he 
enjoined the study of that language among the gentlemen of Poland by an 
edict. It has continued ever since almost a living language in that coimtry. 


The first printing-press was erected at Cracow in 1474. The Polish language 
began to be cultivated and used by authors, and even written elegantly. 
Schools were generally established, to which the sons of the citizens, or 
even serfs, had the same access as the nobles. Kromer, the historian, called 
the Livy of Poland, son of a peasant, and raised to the bishopric of Ermland 
(Warmia), and Janicki, of the same origin, noted for his Latin poems, and 


crowned with the laurel wreath by Pope Clement VII, were among the 
numeroas authors who lived in this reign. The name of Gregory of Sanok, 
the Polish Bacon, mast not pass unnoticed. He held a professorship in the 
University of Cracow some time, in which office he introduced a spirit of 
liberal and independent inquiry, for which we could scarcely give the age 
credit. He hated the scholastic dialect, says his biographer, ridiculed 
astrology, and introduced a simple mode of reasonmg. He was also a great 
admirer and patron of elegant learning, and was the first who introduced the 
works of Vergil into notice in Pohmd. 


The diets, up t(j tliis period, had been general assemblies of all the nobles, 
that is, of the army ; but the inconvenience of holding meetings of more 
than 
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a hundred thousand horsemen obliged the Poles to adopt the form of 
representation which had become almost universal in Europe. Dietines, or 
Col-loquia, had long been held by each of the palatines in their palatinates, 
for the administration of justice, and these now began to appoint deputies 
for the management of the public business. In the course of time every 
district assumetl the same privilege, and at length, in 1468, sent two 
deputies to a general tliet. This first diet was convened to debate on the 
propriety of renewing the war against the Teutonic knights, of which we 
have already seen the conclusion. The system, however, was only gradually 
introduced. The nobles of many of the provinces refused to give up their 
rights to a deputy, and Regal Pru.ssia, in particular, was so tenacious of this 
privilege that it has reserved, even to modern times, the power of sending as 
many nobles to the diet as it pleases. The deputies also were bound to act 
precisely according to the instructions of their constituents, and the nobles 
still maintained their custom of general meetings, or confederations, when 
occasion required. The towns also at this time enjoyed the elective 
franchise. 


Casimir, having thus spent nearly forty-eight years in the service of his 
kingdom, extentling its territory, conquering its enemies, framing its 
constitution, and civilising it with arts and learning, left it to the care of his 
thud son, John Albert, 1492 ..d. 


Good fortune and faction raised .John .Albert above his two elder brothers, 
but courage and policy maintained him in hLs elevation. The latter of these 
cardinal virtues in a king was not, however, always exhibited in the present 
monarch’s counsels. He had admitted an Italian, Buono Accorso, formerly 
his tutor, into his confidence, and showed much deference to his opinions. 
According to his advice he attempted to lessen the preponderance of the 
nobility in the political scale. The plan was prudent, and if it could have 
been effected and their power withheld till the tiers-etat was sufficiently 
strengthened with wealth and arts to counteract its undue mflucnce, Poland 
might, like England, have enjoyed a firmly balanced constitution, in which 
the dissentient ranks are so well adjusted that disorder and its remedy are 
always produced simultaneously. 


Albert impoliticly gave publicity to a design in which concealment was the 
principal requisite to insure succe.ss. Unfortunately, a circumstance which 
happened .shortly after the disclosure rendered the king still more an object 
of suspicion to the nobles. The Polish troops were waylaid by an 
ambuscade, during a campaign against the Wallachians, and a great number 
of nobles, who almost entirely composed the army, were put to the sword. 
This event, coupled with the king’s denouement, engendered a suspicion of 
treachery, and made the nobles the more on the alert, not only to preserve 
their privileges, but to intrench on those of the king and the people. The 
Lithuanian nobles, in particular, were strenuous in their opposition to the 
king’s design ; their principles had always been more exclusive than those 
of the Poles, but the danger which threatened their privileges united both in 
the common cause. From this time we may date their despotism over the 
serfs, who, not having allies in the conmiercial classes, were obliged to 
submit quietly. 


The influence of the trading clas.ses was checked by two causes. In the first 
place, every gentleman who had a hoase and a few acres of land could 
enjoy all the privileges of nobility; hence none but the lower order, or 


foreigners, would engage in mercantile pursuits; and, secondly, the towns 
were composed chiefly of German strangers, Jews, and even Armenians, 
who had been long considered almost out of the pale of the law, and could 
not be admitted to the rights of naturalisation. From this time, therefore, we 
may 
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date the origin of the exclusive influence of the nobles ; they became 
resolute in maintaming arbitrary authority over their serfs ; the commercial 
class weru included in the proscription of rights, being interdicted by the 
diet in 1496 from becoming proprietors of land or possessors of church 
preferment. 


But what Albert unintentionally pulled down from one part of the 
constitution, he rebuilt in another; and to make amends for having thus 
weakened the political power of the people, he fortified their jurichcal 
rights. In his time the law courts were submitted to more fixed regulations, 
and corruption and oppression of the people exposed and punished. 


In the reign of his successor, Alexander, who came to the throne in 1501, 
the crown was still more debased. The king was prohibited from raising any 
money or asing the revenue without the consent of the diet. This law, called 
Statutiim Alexandrinum, is said to have been passed to check Alexander’s 
prodigality to musicians, to whose art he was passionately attached. All the 
Polish laws were revised and corrected at this period by the chancellor 
Laski, after whom the code is named. 


THE REIGNS OF SIGISMUND I AND OF SIGISMUND AUGUSTUS 


When Sigismund I came to the throne, in 1507, he found that it was not a 
bed of roses. Faction rose up against him as a many-headed monster, and it 


required a powerful and long arm to decapitate the ever-growing heads and 
perseverance with resolution to sear the wounds. But the Polish monarch 
was not to be soon intimidated; he defeated the Lithuanians, who had 
revolted, and routed the Russian auxiliaries of the rebels. The latter success 
was in a great measure owing to the artillery, which was now introduced 
into the Polish army, or rather among their Bohemian allies and fellow 
subjects. 


Albert, marquis of Brandenburg and nephew of Sigismund, had been 
elected master of the Teutonic order, in the hope that his connection with 
the Polish kings might be the means of advancing their interest. No sooner 
was he invested with this authority than he renounced all allegiance to 
Poland, and refused to submit to his liege lord Sigismund. He was, 
however, soon brought to obedience, and obliged to resign his authority as 
master. This resignation was the knell of the Teutonic knights ; they were 
now deprived of all standing ground in Prussia, and were obliged to retire to 
Marienthal, in Franconia. The Poles were thus delivered from one enemy, 
but little did they imagine that the successors, whom they appointed to the 
vacated authority, would eventually be their destroyers. Sigismund formed 
eastern Prussia into a duchy in 1525, and intrusted it to Albert as a fief. 
Polish or western Prussia was hence called Pi,egal Prussia, to distinguish it 
from the duchy. 


But when the king had quelled all foreign troubles, he found others at home 
of a more insidious and less tractable nature. His wife, Bona, was the prime 
mover of these intrigues ; she had obtained a complete ascendency over the 
mind of her husband, who was now no more than a puppet which played 
her own game. The nobility, being summoned by the king to assemble at 
Leopol or Lemberg in Galicia, obeyed his orders, but it was to make 
imivensal complaints against the queen and the administration. This 
confederation they styled Rokosz, in imitation of the Hungarians, who in 
cases of public emergency held their assemblies in the plain of Rokosz, near 
the city Pesth. The confederation was not formed of very stubborn 
materials, for they were all dispersed, we are told, by a shower of rain. This 
assembly and protest, 


THE NAME 


It is a singular anomaly that a people who habitually called themselves 
Hellenes should be known to all the world beside as Greeks. This name was 
derived from the Graians, a small and obscure group. The Romans, 
chancing to come first in contact with this tribe, gave the name Greek to the 
whole people. In the course of time it became so fixed in the usage of other 
nations that it could never be shaken off. Such a change of a proper name 
was very unusual in antiquity. The almost invariable custom was, when it 
became necessary to use a proper name from a foreign language, to 
transcribe it as literally as might be with only such minor changes as a 
difference in the genius of the language made necessary. Thus the Greeks in 
speaking of their Persian enemies pronounced and wrote such words as ” 
Cyrus ” and ” Darius ” in as close imitation as possible of the native 
pronunciation of those names, and the Egyptians in turn, in accepting the 
domination of the Macedonian Ptolemies, spelled and no doubt pronounced 
the names of their conquerors with as little alteration as was possible in a 
language which made scant use of vowels. It was indeed this fact of 
transliteration rather than translation of foreign proper names which, as we 
have seen, furnished the clew to the nineteenth century scholars in their 
investigations of the hieroglyphics of Egypt and the cuneiform writing of 
Asia. Had not the engraver of the Rosetta stone spelled the word Ptolemy 
closely as the Greeks spelled it, Dr. Young, perhaps, never would have 
found the key to the interpretation of the hieroglyphics. And had not the 
eighty or ninety proper names of the great inscription at Behistun been 
interpreted by the same signs in the three different forms of writing that 
make up that inscription, it may well be doubted whether we should even 
now have any clear knowledge of the cuneiform character of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians. Indeed, so universal was this custom of 
retaining proper names in their original form that the failure of the Romans 
to apply to the Greeks the name which they themselves employed seems 
very extraordinary indeed. The custom which they thus inaugurated, 
however, has not been without imitators in modern times, as witness the 
translation “m Angleterre ” by which the French designate England, and the 
even stranger use by the same nation of the word ” Allemagne “ 
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however trifling in themselves, were of much importance as estabhshing a 
precedent which was but too often and obstinately imitated in following 
times. 


No sooner had Sigismund Augustus, the son of the preceding monarch, 
ascended the throne, than factions were formed against him, because he had 
married without the consent and concurrence of the diet. The object of his 
choice was Barba Radziwill, widow of a Lithuanian iiol)le of no great 
consequence. This marriage had been contracted secretly before his father’s 
death, but he publicly acknowledged it on coming to the crown. Firm in his 
affection, and faithful to his vows, he would not break his iloinestic ties, 
although his constancy might cost him a kingdom. The contest did not, 
however, come to this crisis, for the king dexterously turned the attention of 
the nobles to their own interests, and h(>ard no more objections to his 
marriage. But Sigismund did not long enjoy the domestic happiness which 
he so well deserved, for in the course of si.x months death made him a 
widower. 


GROWTH OF POLAND 


Sigismund was not entirely frectl from war, but he found time to cultivate 
the arts of peace very successfvdiy. In this reign Livonia and Courland were 
annexed to the Polish crown. The order of the knights of Christ, having the 
same statutes as the Templars, was founded in 1202 by the bishop of Riga, 
who conferred on them the right to a third part of Livonia, which they were 
to conquer and convert to Christianity, and this grant was also confirmed by 
the pope. The first grand master w^as Winno, who denominated the order 
Ensiferi. In 123S they formed a solemn compact with the Teutonic knights 
and adopted their statutes. They reduced Livonia and Courland, and in 1521 
purchased their independence of the grand master of the Teutonic order. The 
Reformation began now to spread in Livonia, and greatly weakened the 
power of the knights. At this time they had imprisoned the bishop of Riga, 


Sigismund’s cousin, and mas.sacred the envoj’s whom he sent to demand 
the relea.se of his kinsman. 


Sigismund was arming to wreak vengeance on them, when, dreading the 
encounter, they submitted, and formed an alliance with Poland. The czar of 
Moscow, provoked at this step, invaded Livonia, and the knights, not able 
to tiefend themselves, sued for assistance from Sigi.smund, who repelled 
the Russians. Livonia was surrendered to Poland in 1561; and Kettler, the 
grand master, was invested with the duchy of Courland as a fief. He was 
bound to furnish the king as his vassal with two hundred horse or five 
hundred infantry, and was not allowed to maintain more than five hundred 
regular troops. 


The war in which Sigismund was engaged with the Russians led to a 
consolidation of the union between Poland and Lithuania. At the 
conmiencement of hostilities the czar was victorious, and even invaded 
Lithuania. The Polish nobles refused to march to the a.ssistance of their 
fellow subjects but under the condition that the union should be 
consummated. This was readily granted, and in 1569 the desired 
arrangement was definitely concluded in a diet of both provinces at Lublin. 
Lithuania was united to Polantl under the same laws, privileges, and 
government. It was agreed that the diets com-1l)()sod of representatives of 
\)o\\ these countries should meet at ^‘arsaw, which is a central town, and 
neither in Poland proper nor Lithuania, but in Masovia. 
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THE ADVANCED CIVILISATION OF POLAND UNDER THE 
JAGELLOS 


The genius of Copernicus, the great precursor of Newton, had lately shone 
forth, 


— velut inter ignes Luna minores. 


He was born in 1473 at Thorn, where his father, a citizen of Cracow, had 
settled after the accession of Polish Prussia to Poland. At the age of 
nineteen he was sent to the University of Cracow, where he pursued his 
mathematical studies under the noted Brudzewski. Adam Zaluzianski is the 
Polish Lin-naus, and in this same age published a work entitled Methodus 
Herbaria, in which he exhil)its his sexual arrangement of plants. There were 
perhaps more printing presses at this time in Poland than there have ever 
been since, or than there were m any other country of Europe at the time. 
There were eighty-three towns where they printed books, and m Cracow 
alone there were fifty presses. The chief circumstance which supported so 
many printing houses in Poland at this time was the liberty of the press, 
which allowed the publication of writings of all the contending sects which 
were not pennitted to be printed elsewhere. 


Nor were the Poles less advanced in that most enlightened feeling of 
civilisation, religious toleration. When almost all the rest of Europe was 
deluged with the blood of contending sectaries ; while the Lutherans were 
perishing in Germany, while the blood of above a hundred thousand Pi- 
otestants, the victims of the war of persecution and the horrid massacre of 
St. Barthol-omew, was crying from the ground of France against the 
infamous Triumvirate and the hypocritical Catherine de’ Medici; while 
Mary made England a fiery ordeal of persecution, and even the heart of the 
Virgin Queen was not entirely cleansed of the foul stuff of bigotry, but 
dictated tlie burnings of the Arians, Poland opened an asylum for the 
persecuted of all religions, and allowed every man to worship God in his 
own way. “Mosques,” says Rulhiere,c ” were raised among churches and 
synagogues. Leopol has always been the seat of three bishops, Greek, 
Armenian, and Latin, and it was never inquired in which of their three 
cathedrals any man, who consented to submit to the regulations of 
government, went to receive the communion. Lastly, when the Refonnation 
was rending so many states into inimical factions, Poland, without 
proscribing her ancient religion, received into her bosom the two new 
sects.” All parties were allowed a perfect liberty of the press; the Catholics 
printed their books at Cracow, Posen, Lublin, etc., while the followers of 
the Confession of Augsburg published theirs at Paniowica, Dabrowa, and 
Szamotuly ; the reformers, at Pinczow, Brzesc, Knyszyn, Nieswiez ; the 


Arians, at Rakow and Zaslaw, and the Greek sectarians in Lithuania, at 
Ostrowo and Vilna. 


In 1540 it was ascertained that there were not in the whole of Poland more 
than five hundred Christian merchants and manufacturers, while there were 
three thousand two hundred Jewish, who employed nine thousand six 
hundred artisans in working gold, silver, etc., or manufacturing cloths. In 
the reign of Sigismund Augustus the Jews were prohibited from dealing in 
honses or keeping inns. Such was the state of his kingdom, when Sigismund 
died in 1572. With this monarch ended the line of kings of the house of 
Jagello. 


Having thus arrived at another era in our historical narrative, let us cast a 
brief view on the tract we have travelled over. Under the dynasty of the 
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Jagellos, which lasted 186 years, Poland had attained its perfect growth and 
dimensions, and its constitution had also arrived at equal maturity. Jewel 
after jewel has since been stolen from the crowm, till it has become but a 
simple badge of official distinction. There being no third order whom the 
kings could raise up against the nobles, which would have rendered the 
monarchy limited, but shielded it from total subjection to the aristocracy, 
there was no alternative but to make the government a perfect despotism as 
in Russia, to preser-e the regal authority. This was attempted, as we shall 
see, in after years, but the kings who undertook it had not sufficient genius 
or perseverance, and the aristocracy had attained too great an ascendency 
by the diet and confederation. Besides, the chief militarj’ forces of the 
kingdom were not composed of a distinct order, who might be won over to 
the regal side, but of the nobility and their retinues; nor had the king that 
powerful engine, wealth, in his power, all the revenue being at the disposal 
of the diet, which was composed of the aristocracy. Under these 
circumstances the king could only be ” a judge,” as one of the future 


monarchs expressed himself, and the state that anomaly, a republic of 
aristocrats. 


THE CROWN A PRIZE OF COMPETITION 


Sigismund’s funeral bell was the tocsin of anarchy in Poland. Being without 
a male heir, this last of the Jagellos restored the crown to his subjects for 
their disposal, a trust which occasioned them much perplexity. The nobles, 
among whom hatl sjjrung up that spirit of equality and jealousy which had 
so intrenched on the regal authority, would not bend to a rival of their own 
order; and with the same feeling which has made them in late years rather 
submit to the domineering and treacherous interference of foreign powers 
than bear any stretch or even appearance of power in their peers, thc/y 
preferred to look abroad for a king. The Polish cro4Ti thus became a prize 
of competition for foreign princes, and it still possessed sufficient 
temptations to have many candidates ; for besides the opportunity that a 
monarch, backed with extraneous forces, might have of extending the 
authority, there remained still many important privileges like interstices 
between the enclosures of the laws. The neighbouring potentates now began 
a struggle for Poland, and at length the unhappy country became the prey of 
their conflict-ing interests in addition to the evils of civil dissension. 


During the interregnum which succeeded the death of Sigismund, the 
archbishop of Gnesen, on whom the authority devolved at such times, 
convoked the diet to debate on the choice of a new king. In this meeting, 
which was held in 1573, the laws were passed which regulated the 
elections. The motion made by John Zamoyski, representative of Belz, in 
Galicia, that all the nobles should have a voice in the nomination, was 
carried, and it was agreed that they should meet in a plain near Warsaw. In 
this diet also the coronation oath, or pacta conventa, was re\ased. The 
principal articles were the same as have been ever since administered to the 
kings-elect, stripping the monarch of all active power, making the crown 
elective, and requiring regular convocations of the diet every two years. 
They bouncl him also to observe perfect toleration of religious principles, 
promising among themselves (inter nos dissidenles de religione), as well for 
themselves as their posterity, never to take up arms on account of diversity 


in religious tenets. The Roman Catholic, however, remained the state 
religion, and the kings were bound to be of that profession of faith. 
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The nobles accordingly assembled at Warsaw, anned, and with all their 
pomp of retinue. Several candidates were nominated, among whom were 
Ernest, son of the emperor Maximilian of Austria, and Henry, duke of 
Anjou, son of Catherine de’ Medici, and brother of Charles IX, the reigning 
king of France. The latter was the successful competitor, and an embassy 
was sent to Paris to announce the decision. We cannot refrain from 
inserting, at full length, the description given of this Polish deputation by an 
eye-witness then living at Paris :f> 


” Tt is impossible to express the general astonishment when we saw these 
ambassadors in long robes, fur caps, sabres, arrows, and quivers; but our 
admiration was excessive when we saw the sumptuousness of their 
equipages, the scabbards of their swords adorned with jewels, their bridles, 
saddles, and horse-cloths decked in the same way, and the air of 
consequence and dignity by which they were distinguished. One of the most 
remarkable circumstances was their facility in expressing themselves in 
Latin, French, German, and Italian. These four languages were as familiar 
to them as their vernacular tongue. There were only two men of rank at 
court who could answer them in Latin, the baron of Millau and the marquis 
of Castelnau-Mauvissiere. They had been commissioned expressly to 
support the honour of the French nation, that had reason to blush at their 
ignorance in this point. They (the ambassadors) spoke our language with so 
much purity that one would have taken them rather for men educated on the 
banks of the Seine and the Loire than for inhabitants of the countries which 
are watered by the Vistula or the Dnieper, which put our courtiers to the 
blush, who knew nothing, but were open enemies of all science ; so that 
when their guests questioned them, they answered only with signs or 
blushes.” *^ 


Thus was Henry called to the throne, and he who was engaged at the very 
moment of his election in fighting against the Protestants now took the oath 
of toleration to all dissenters and sectaries. He accepted the crown 
reluctantly; for, although all was ready for the king’s departure to Poland, 
this prince did not hurry to set out. However honourable the object of his 
voyage, he regarded it as an exUe. But no sooner had he reached Poland 
than he was informed of the death of his brother and the vacancy of the 
French throne. Not choosing to forfeit his hereditary right and the 
substantial authority of the crown of France, and knowing that the Poles 
would not allow him to swerve from his oath, which bound him to reside in 
Poland, he took the singular resolution to abscond and leave the country by 
stealth. He was overtaken a few leagues from Cracow by one of the Polish 
nobles, but resolutely refased to return. 


This singular and imexpected event renewed the factions, some of which 
called Maximilian of Austria to the throne, but were at last obliged to yield 
to the opposite party, who chose Anne, the sister of Sigismund, and Stephen 
Bdthori, duke of Transylvania, for her husband, 1575 a.d 


THE REIGN OF BATHORI (1575-1586 A.D.) 


This prince was possessed of rare qualities and high talent, having raised 
himself by his valour, and without the least violence or collusion, to the 
dukedom of Transylvania; and he was now called spontaneously to the 
Polish throne. Nor did he degenerate after his exaltation, vanquishing the 
Russians in a series of battles. Peace was at length concluded by the 
interposition of Possevin, the Jesuit, and legate from the pope. 
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This was the circumstance which gave the Jesuits an introduction into 
Poland. Their order was then noted only for its learning, and Bathori, 
imagining he was acting for the improvement of his people, intrusted to 
them the care of the University of Vilna, which he had just founded. 
Succeeding years, however, showed them in, a very different character in 
Poland from teachers and peacemakers. 


But the most politic act of this king was the addition to the strength of the 
nation effected by establishing a standing army and introducing an 
improved discipline. He now also brought the Cossacks under some 
military 


order. It was that Cossack tribe called Zaporog (Cosaci Zaporohenses) that 
was thus rendered serviceable to Poland. They inhabited, or rather 
frequented, the islands and swamps of the Dnieper, which formed a barrier 
against their warlike neighbours. In the reign of Sigismund I they were first 
armed against the Tatars, and a Polish officer, Daszkiewicz, was appointed 
their governor, but no further notice was taken of them till the time of 
Bathori. 


The absurd and monstrous descriptions of this people and their manners, 
which were founded on rumour, have been fully credited by modern 
WTiters; and Voltaire, who is one of the greatest among fabu-lists, does not 
fail to magnify the wonders. We shall endeavour to throw a little clearer 
light on the manners of this tribe, from two old authors of credit. The 
Cossacks were the southern borderers of Poland, and, like all other people 
similarly situated, were continually carrying on an irregular and predatory 
war; hence their name, which implies plunderers. The Ukraine also means 
frontier country, and in course of time all its inhabitants were designated 
Cossacks. ” They were,” says Chevalier, ” only a military body, and not a 
nation, as some have imagined. We cannot compare them better than to the 
‘ Francarch-ers’ formerly established in France by Charles VII.” They made 
periodical naval expeditions every season against the Turks, and have even 
advanced within two leagues of Constantinople. Their rendezvous was in 
the islands of the Dnieper, and when winter approached they returned to 
their homes. They generally mustered five thousand or six thousand men ; 


their boats were sixty feet long, with ten or twelve oars on each side, but 
this must be imderstood only of their war-boats. 


The other author whom we shall quote was one who lived at that period, 
and frequently had the command of the Cossack troops, no less than the 
father of the famous Sobieski. Even then, it seems, they were the subject of 
curiosity and fable. “I will describe,” says he, “their origin, manners, and 
customs, which I am acquainted with by hearsay, and have myself 
witnessed. They are chiefly of Russian origin, though many criminal 
refugees 


National Polish CosTuirB 
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from Poland, Germany, etc., are to be found among them. They profess the 
religion of the Greek church. They have fixed their residence in those 
naturally fortified places which are watered by the Dniester. Their business 
is war, and when they are shut up as it were in their nest, they consider it 
illegal to neglect athletic sports for any other pursuits. They live sparingly, 
by hunting and fishing. They support their wives and families with plunder. 
They are governed by a prcefect {hetman), whose sceptre is a reed, and 
who is chosen by acclamation in a tumultuous manner. He has absolute 
power of life and death. He has four coimsellors. The Poles have given 
them the town Trychtymirow, in Kiev. 


“Long habit has fitted them for maritime warfare. They use boats on the 
sides of which they can occasionally fasten flat bundles of reeds, to buoy 
them up, and resist the violence of the waves and winds. With these boats 
they sail with great rapidity, and very often take the laden Turkish vessels. 
Not many of them use lances, but they are all furnished with arquebuses, 
and in this kind of warfare the kings of Poland can match the infantry of all 


the monarchs in the world. They fortify their camps with wagons ranged in 
several rows; this they call Tabor, and make them their last refuge from an 
overbearing enemy. The Poles were obliged to furnish them with arms, 
provisions, and forage for their horses.” Such were the men whom Bathori 
enlisted in the Polish service. In the year 1576 he divided them into six 
regiments, and appointed superior and subordinate officers over them. 
“They were then only infantry,” says Chevalier, “but Bathori joined to them 
two thousand horse, and in a short time they consisted chiefly of cavalry.” 
Their chief was called hetman, or attaman, and the king presented him with 
the following articles as ensigns of authority: a flag, a horsetail, a staff, and 
a mirror. Rozinski was their first hetman appointed by Bathori. 


It is said that the king had formed a design of extending the regal authority, 
but death frustrated it, in 1586. Few monarchs are more respected by the 
Poles than the one whom we have just described ; and, compared with 
many of the Polish sovereigns, he certainly deserved the title conferred on 
him, ” In republicd plus qutm rex” 


SIGISMUND’s wars with turkey, RUSSIA, AND SWEDEN 


Violent factions, in consequence of this event, were formed at the diet of 
election, and both Maximilian of Austria and Sigismund, prince of Sweden, 
were next elected to the throne. Sigismund’s party prevailed, and took 
Maximilian prisoner, 1587 a.d. The successful competitor did not make an 
un-generous use of his advantage, but liberated him, and rejected the 
offered ransom, saying : ” I wUl not add insult to misfortime. I shall give 
Maximilian his liberty, and not oblige him to buy it.” 


Sigismund’s family was related to the Jagellos on the female side, which 
reconciled the Poles to his accession. His reign commenced with war, for 
the Turks, continually harassed by the Cossacks, and not being able to 
revenge themselves on that vagrant people any more than if they were an 
annoying swarm of locusts, called the Poles to account for the actions of 
their dependents. After considerable slaughter, which was interesting only 
to the victors and the victims, and of no service but to rid the Ukraine of a 
few thousand cutthroat robbers, peace was effected by the intervention of an 
English ambassador. 


LAND AND PEOPLE 33 


to designate the land which its residents term ” Deutschland ” and which in 
English is spoken of as Germany. 


Had the classical writings of Greece been more extensively read throughout 
Europe in the Middle Ages it is probable that the Roman name Greece 
would have been discarded in modern usage, and the name Hellas restored 
to its proper position. An effort to effect this change has indeed been made 
more recently by many classical scholars, and it is by no means unusual to 
meet the terms “Hellas” and “Hellenes” in modern books of almost every 
European language ; but to make the substitution in the popular mind after 
the word Greece has been so closely linked with so wide a chain of 
associate ideas for so many generations would be utterly impossible, at least 
in our generation. 


Sigismund’s father dying about this time, the Swedish crown was 
bequeathed to the Polish king ; but the Swedes, who had adopted the 
reformed 
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religion of Luther ever since the time of Gustavus, were apprehensive of the 
government of a Roman Catholic, as Sigisnmnd was, and as he was obliged 
to declare himself before he could ascend the Polish throne. Nor were their 
fears groundless, for his very first acts were a bad omen for the Protestant 
religion He was accompanied by a popish legate, by whose advice he 
demanded that there should be a Roman Catholic chapel in every town, and 
expressed his determination to be crowned by the pope’s deputy. This was 
borne with impatience ; but when the king attempted to enforce his will 
with Polish troops, the murmur of discontent was raised to the shout of 
rebellion, and all the attempts of the king to trample down the Swedes to 
obedience were of no avail.” 


Sigismund turned his attention at this time to Russia, where was being 
enacted the farcical romance of the false Dmitri.’ Incited by an ambition to 
conquer Russia, and encouraged therein by the Jesuits, he invaded the 
countrv’, ostensibly as the avenger of his murdered subjects.<i 


Zolkiewski, the maternal grandfather of Sobieski, who, as his son-in-law 
wTites, was made both chancellor and grand general, commanded the 
troops, and entering Moscow took prisoner Vasili Shuisky, the new czar, 
and his brother. The king’s son, Wladislaw, was set on the throne, and thus 
Poland was once the disposer of the Russian crownn. He was, however, 
soon deposed, and Sigismund did not attempt to reinstate him. Zolkiewski 
had the honour of entering Warsaw with a Russian czar in his train. 


Sigismund had not abandoned his plan of regaining the crown of Sweden, 
and with this view he joined with Ferdinand, the emperor of Germany, and 
assisted him against the voyevode of Transylvania, who opposed him. The 


Tran.sylvanian was in alliance with the sultan, and urged him to make a 
diversion on the side of Moldavia, which at that time was under the power 
of the Turks. The palatine of Moldavia had invited the Poles to his 
assistance, and accordingly the famous Zolkiewski, the conqueror of 
Russia, marched into that countrj’ with eight thousand regular troops, and 
irregular forces of Cossacks and Moldavian refugees amounting to about 
twenty thousand. The Turki.‘ih army was chiefly composed of Tatars, and 
numbered nearly seventy thousand. Zolkiewski, notwithstanding the 
disparity of forces, obliged the Tatars to give way ; but being almost 
abandoned by his auxiliaries, and his little band being reduced to little 
better than five thousand, he was obliged to retreat. 


Like all experienced generals, Zolkiewski could play the losing as well as 
the winning game, and an eight days’ march in the face of a ntmierous 
army, u.sed to irregular warfare, must have required some tactics and 
management. Historians compare this retrograde movement to ” the retreat 
of the ten thousand,” and no doubt the Polish grand general, if he had 
boasted a Greek tongue and a Greek sword, would have made as wonderful 
a narrative as Xenophon. But Zolkiewski was to suffer a different fate, for 
when the troops had reached the Dniester they were panic-struck at the 
sight of the enemy, and fled in di-wrder. ” Zolkiewski,” says the Polish 
historian James Sobieski,/ “like Paulus .Emilius, disdained to siir/-ive his 
defeat, and, with the same valour which had marked his life, he fell fighting 
for his country, and covered with wounds, on the banks of the Dniester, near 
the town of Mohilev.” His son was taken prisoner, but both bodies were 
redeemed and buried in the same grave, with this inscription : 


Exoriare aliquis noslris ex ossibus uUor. P For an account of the false 
Dmitri see Volume XXVII, pages 224-229. | 
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This voice from the tomb urged their descendant Sobieski to exact 
retribution from the Turks. This was only the signal for fresh war; the sultan 


now headed his troops in person, but was eventually obliged to make peace. 


While the Poles were thus engaged m the south, the Swedes were making 
inroads in the north. Sigismund had not quietly given up the crown of 
Sweden, but although his exertions were fruitless, he still cherished the 
hope of recovering it. The Polish king found an opponent in Gustavus 
Adolphus, who was now on the throne, and who withstood not merely the 
Poles, but almost all continental Europe, at least the Catholic part. Livonia, 
the point of junction between the two kingdoms, was the seat of war. After 
some trifling struggles, Gustavus took the field in 1626, and laid siege to 
Riga. This town surrendered in six weeks, and the Swedish king drove out 
the Jesuits, who were its perpetual tormentors. But Sigismund was too 
stubborn to be taught the inutility of resisting the great Gustavus ; he would 
not see in him anything but a young hot-headed competitor, and not the 
determined champion of the Thirty Years’ War. Battle lost after battle 
increased the demands of the Swedes, and lessened the power of the Poles. 
The Polish king was also the dupe of the courts of Vienna and Madrid, 
whose interest it was to make him divert Gustavus from the rest of Europe, 
and in consequence they promised to assist him with money and troops. 
These promises were never kept, and Sigismund continued obstinately to 
gnaw the file. The city of Dantzic, however, defended itself very 
vigorously; the Swedish admiral was killed, and Gustavus obliged to raise 
the siege. But the continued run of ill-fortune at length opened the eyes of 
the Poles to their own folly and the treachery of their pretended allies, and 
Sigismund was happy to make peace for six years, by which he resigned 
Livonia and part of Prussia, in 1629. 


Sigismund terminated this reign of trouble in 1632. Ever the dupe of the 
Jesuits, who were in his perfect confidence, he lost one kingdom and 
weakened another which was so unfortunate as to continue under his power. 
Po-land, the land of toleration, was now the scene of religious contest, and 
the Protestants were deprived of all places of trust and power. General 
dissatisfaction resulted, and the nobles had formed a confederation against 
their king in 1607, but not being very resolute, they failed in carrying their 
point. In 1609 these confederations were authorised by law. The spirit of 
contention, however, still continued to divide house against house, and the 
father against his son ; intolerance added to the serf’s chains and put an 


embargo on commerce. Such were the effects for which Poland was 
indebted to Sigismund IIL He not only committed actual injury, but sowed 
fresh seeds by intrusting great power to the Jesuits. “He had, in short,” says 
a French writer, “two faults, which generally occasion great misfortune : he 
was very silly and very obstinate.” 


A PERIOD OF DECLINE 


Some time after the accession of Wladislaw VII, son of Sigismund, to the 
throne, died Gustavus Adolphus, which event enabled the Poles to oblige 
the Swedes to resign their conquests and make a firmer peace in 1635 at 
Stumsdorf. Had all the acts of the new king been dictated by the same good 
policy, Poland would have been saved much loss of strength and influence. 


The Polish nobles were jealous of the independence of the Cossacks, so 
different from the state of their own serfs ; the Jesuits could not bear to 
tolerate them in their adherence to the doctrines of the Greek church, and 
longed to make them Catholics ; the king perhaps was swayed by both 
reasons, so that 
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the sovereign, nobles, and Jesuits all united to prune the almost lawless 
freedom of that wild but useful tribe, and from this time may be dated their 
alienation from the Polish interest. Wladislaw ordered forts to be erected in 
the Ukraine to awe them, and the Cossacks armed in defence of their right, 
but were defeated. In defiance of treaties, the Poles villainously butchered 
their hetman and many other prisoners. A compact made after this, binding 
the victors to withdraw their troops and restore the Cossacks to their full 
liberty, was a,s soon broken ; the diet ordered the number of forces in the 
Ukraine to be increased, and that they should be reduced to the same state 
of subjection as the serfs. The Polish nobles seemed to imagine that oaths 
and engagements were not binding with uncivilised people, for they 
committed all kinds of outrages on them, both personal and general; at 


length an act of intolerable injustice drove the Cossacks again to rebel, and 
they were obtaining many advantages when death carried off their tyrant, 
Wladislaw, in 1648. 


But the former bigot was succeeded by another: John Casimir, younger 
brother of the late king, was called to occupy the throne just vacated. 
Casimir was a Jesuit by principle, education, and character, and the pope 
gave him a cardinal’s hat, to free him from his religious ties that he might 
assume the crown. 


Under this king the Cossacks were as badly treated as under his 
predecessor. The Polish nobles continued to oppreiss them, and Casimir 
connived at the injustice; at length, however, a notorious act of villainy 
roused them to revolt. Chmielnicki, a man of some influence in the Ukraine, 
was deprived of a small tract of land by the Polish governor, and resenting 
the oppression, asserted his right and taunted that officer as a tyrannical 
upstart. The governor, incensed at his resistance, imitated the \nolence of 
the other Polish nobles, carried off Chimielncki’s wife, and set fire to his 
house, in which his infant child perished. Chmielnicki drew his sword to 
revenge his wife’s honour and his child’s death, and joined the rebel 
Cossacks, who made him their leader. It was about this time that Casimir 
came to the throne, and feeling that the CossacLs were the aggrieved party, 
he refused to prosecute the war, but endeavoured to conciliate them by 
writing to the hetman and confirming him in his office. The Cos.sack chief 
withdrew his forces, and negotiations were in progress; but the nobles, 
confederating at the instigation of the aristocrats, put an end to these pacific 
measures with the .sword. The Cossacks taught the Poles that they could 
defend their own liberty as well as that of their former allies and present 
oppressors. The rebel forces left behind them a wake of blood and 
devastation. They advanced into Poland, and even invested the king in his 
camp at Zboro. The Co.ssacks were credulous, and, believing a people who 
had deceived them so often, consented to negotiate. It was then agreed, in 
1649, that they should have the free use of their privileges and religion. 


This treaty did not sati.sfy the nobles, who were both foiled in their 
undertaking and humiliated by their defeat; they therefore determined to 
pay no more attention to it than the preceding agreements. Before the end of 


the year the diet announced its intention of reducing the Cossacks to 
obedience. Casimir made the expedition quite a crasade, and received a 
sacred helmet and sword from Pope Innocent X. His preparations were on 
as great a scale as if he designed the subjugation of a powerful nation, 
instead of a few thousand rebels, as they denominated the Co.ssacks ; 
besides an army of 100,000 nobles, he assembled a body of 50,000 of the 
foreign troops who had fought in the Thirty Years’ War. The hetman, not 
terrified at this gigantic armament, allied himself with the Khan of tlie 
Tatars, and encountered the Poles. 
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Victory declared in favour of the oppressors, and the Cossacks were 
dispersed; but the hetman had yet sufficient resources to obtain a peace in 
1651. Submission to despotism is a distasteful lot, and happily cannot under 
any circumstances be made a duty by the strictest treaties or vows, 
according to the well-know^l principle of moral philosophy, that improper 
promises are not binding ; so thought the Cossacks without the aid of a 
system of ethics, and submitted to the Russians in 1654. Alexis was then 
czar; he gladly received his new subjects, and, assigning as a pretext for war 
an omission which the Poles had made in one of his titles, marched two 
armies into Poland, one towards Smolensk, and the other towards Kiev. 


While the Russians were ravaging the east, another and no less formidable 
enemy was arming on the north. Casimir, who sunk beneath the burden of 
one crown, would not resign the family pretensions to another, that of 
Sweden ; and when Christina, abdicating about this time, appointed her 
cousin, Charles Gustavus, her heir, he protested vehemently against the 
succession. Charles Gustavus armed in defence of his right ; and perceiving 
that Ln one of the letters from Casimir only two et cceteras were used after 
his titles, instead of three, made it a pretext for declaring war. Charles 
Gustavus marched into Poland with 60,000 troops ; discontent and revolt 
increased their number with Poles, and the Swede entered Warsaw. The 


contemptible John Casimir fled to Silesia, and Charles Gustavus was master 
of Poland. 


But the nobles were soon disgusted with their new tyrant, and in 1656 they 
confederated in Galicia, and Casimir joined the confederacy. Fortune smiled 
still more favourably: Alexis, jealous of the growing power of Sweden, 
withdrew his troops, and even the hetman, who had received an envoy from 
Casimir, was satiated with revenge, and retired to the Ukraine. Charles was 
obliged to retrace his steps, and Casimir reached Warsaw again. 


The Treat]! of Oliva (1660 a.d.) 


It is pretended that Charles Gustavus now proposed a partition of Poland 
between Prussia and Austria, but, fortunately for the kingdom, the czar 
declared war against Sweden, and diverted the conqueror from his design. 
The elector of Brandenburg concluded a treaty of peace at Wehlau, on the 
19th of September, 1657, satisfied with obtaining the independence of 
Ducal Prussia. Austria offered assistance, now the danger was over, and the 
Treaty of Oliva was concluded on the 3rd of May, 1660, between Poland, 
Prussia, and Sweden. Casimir resigned all pretensions to the Swedish 
crown, and ceded Livonia to Sweden. It must not be forgotten that the et 
cceteras of the king of Sweden’s title were arranged to his satisfaction in 
one of the articles of this treaty. 


Thus was Casimir freed from this terrible coalition, which had threatened to 
forestall the fate of his unfortimate kingdom. But even before the Treaty of 
Oliva was concluded, the Poles, instead of conciliating all parties, passed a 
decree in the diet against the Arians, most of whom had sided with Sweden, 
and persecuted them with confiscation, exile, and death. Another rupture 
also broke out with the Cossacks ; the haughty nobles infringed on the 
treaty they had made with them in 1658, and the Ukraine again submitted to 
Russia. “Since then,” says Salvandy, “Warsaw has seen them keeping guard 
at the gates of her palace.” 


The Poles kept the Russians at bay, and the famous John Sobieski 
distinguished himself in these campaigns, but they wore obliged to make 
peace in 1667. By the treaty, Severia and the Ukraine on the east of the 
Dnieper were 
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ceded to Russia; the Cossacks (Zaporogians) were to be under the joint 
doniinion of both states, ready to serve against the Turks when required, 
and were to have tlie free exercise of their rcUgion. 


This reign was as unfortunate in its internal policy as in its foreign relations; 
the king was entirely at the mercy of his queen, his mistresses, and the 
Jesuits. Many of tlie nobles during the Swedish invasion had urged the 
necessity of choosing a successor to the throne who might be able to fight 
their cause, and many went so far as to wLsh the monarchy to become 
hereditary. The emperor was proposed by many, but the queen, Louise 
Marie, exerted herself to insure the succession to the French prince, Cond6 ; 
and in the diet of 1661 the king himself made the proposal. This 
miconstitutional proceeding produced great nmrmurs among the nobles ; 
the diet was dissolved, and the seeds of serioas revolt were thas sown which 
harassed Casimir during the rest of his reign. In this diet Casimir 
pronounced these remarkable words, which have been construed as a 
singular prophecy of the dismemberment of Poland: “I hope I may be a 
false prophet, in stating that you have to fear the dismemberment of the 
republic. The Russians (Moscus et Russi) will attempt to seize the grand 
duchy of Lithuania as far as the rivers Bug and Narew, and almost to the 
Mstula. The elector of Brandenburg will have a design on Greater Poland 
and the neighbouring palatinates, and will contend for the aggrandisement 
of both Prussias. The house of Austria will turn its attention to Cracow and 
the adjacent palatinates.” Rulhierec pretends that Casimir had the 
mysterioas treaty in his eye when he spoke these prophetic words, but a 
more natural solution of the question is found in the letters before 
mentioned, which show that the apprehensions Casimir expresses were not 
confined to him. 


Casimir, worn out by trouble, took the resolution of resigning the sceptre 
which he could not wield and resuming his religious habit. He had been told 


in the diet that the calamities of Poland could not end but with his reign, 
and he addressed that diet in the following words : 


People op Poland : If is now two hundred and eighty years that you have 
been governed by my family. Tlie reign of my ancestors is past, and mine is 
going to expire. Fatigued by the labours of war, the cares of the cabinet, and 
the weight of age; oppre.ssed with the burdens and solicitudes of a reign of 
more than twenty-one years, I, your king and father, return into your hands 
what the world esteems above all things, a crown; and choose for my throne 
six feet of earth, where I shall sleep in peace with my fathers. 


After his abdication he retired to France, where he was made abbot of the 
monastery of St. Germain-des-Pr&. 


It was in this king’s reign that the libentm veto, or privilege of the deputies 
to stop all proceedings in the diet, by a simple dissent, first assumed the 
form of a legal custom. “The leaven of superstition and bigotry,” says 
Rulhiere,” ” began to ferment and blend itself with all the other vices of the 
constitution ; they then became clo.sely united, and their junction defied all 
remedy. It was then that in the bosom of the national as.semblies sprmig up 
this singular anarchy which, under the pretext of making the constitution 
more firm, has destroyed in Poland all sovereign power. The right of single 
opposition to general decrees, although always admitted, was for a long 
time not acted upon. There remained but one step to complete the 
destructive system, and that was taken in 1652 under the reign of John 
Casimir. A Polish noble, named Sizinski, whom his contemporaries have 
denounced to the indignation of posterity, having left the diet at the period 
allotted for its resolutions, and by his voluntary absence preventing the 
possibility of any unanimity, the diet 
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considered that it had lost its power by the desertion of this one deputy.” A 
precedent so absurd but so easily imitated could not fail to have the most 


pernicious effects. 


There can be only one opinion on this king’s reign ; he deserves any 
character rather than that of “The Polish Solomon,” nor can we agree with 
the mwhole of the assertion that 


He made no wars, and did not gain New realms to lose them back again, 
And (save debates in Warsaw’s diet) He reigned in most unseemly quiet. 


His reign, unfortunately for Poland, was anything but an ” unseemly quiet,” 
and has added another proof of the bad effects of engrafting the sceptre on 
the crosier. 


The introduction of the Jesuits by Bdthori had a great effect on the progress 
of learning in Poland. The curious, however, count up 711 Polish authors in 
the reign of Sigismund III. The Polish language became more generally 
diffused in Lithuania, Galicia, Volhinia, etc., where formerly the Russian 
was the prevalent dialect. The close intercourse which commenced with 
France during the unfortunate administration of John Casimir introduced 
many of the comforts of civilisation; travelling was improved in Poland, 
inns were built on the high roads, and carriages came into general use. But 
sadly did learning languish in this stormy reign. The incursions of the 
Swedes, Cossacks, and Tatars swept away the libraries, broke up all literary 
society, and commerce shared the same fate.’ 


THE UNWILLING MICHAEL IS MADE KING (1668 A.D.) 


A diet of convocation now assembled to elect a successor to Casimir. Its 
first act was to render abdication henceforth illegal in Poland.” 


The candidates to the throne were three : the prince of Cond6, supported by 
the primate and the great barons ; the prince of Neuburg, an ally, or rather a 
creature, of Louis XIV; and Charles of Lorraine, a prince in the interests of 
Austria. The first of these candidates, however illustrious his exploits, could 
not be acceptable to a nation which detested alike the tyranny and arrogance 
of the French monarch, and which remembered but too well the disasters 


THE ORIGIN OF THE GREEKS 


But whether known as Hellas or as Greece, the tiny peninsula designated by 
these names was inhabited by a people which by common consent was by 
far the most interesting of antiquity. It has been said that they constituted a 
race rather than a nation, for the most patent fact about them, to any one 
who gives even casual attention to their history, was that they lacked the 
political unity which lies at the foundation of true national existence. Yet 
the pride of race to a certain extent made up for this deficiency, and if the 
Greeks recognised no single ruler and were never bound together into a 
single state, they felt more keenly perhaps than any other nation that has 
lived at any other period of the world’s history — unless perhaps an 
exception be made of the modern Frenchman — the binding force of racial 
affinities and the full meaning of the old adage that blood is thicker than 
water. 


All this of course implies that the Greeks were one race in the narrow sense 
of the term, sprung in relatively recent time from a single stock. Such was 
undoubtedly the fact, and the division into lonians, Dorians, and various 
lesser branches, on which the historian naturally lays much stress, must be 
understood always as implying only a minor and later differentiation. One 
will hear much of the various dialects of the different Greek states, but one 
must not forget that these dialects represent only minor variations of speech 
which as compared with the fundamental unity of the language as a whole 
might almost be disregarded. To be a Greek was to be born of Greek 
parents, to the use of the Greek language as a mother tongue ; for the most 
part, following the national custom, it was to eschew every other language 
and to look out upon all peoples who spoke another tongue as ” barbarians ” 
— people of an alien birth and an alien genius. 


But whence came this people of the jiarent stock whose descendants made 
up the historic Greek race ? No one knows. The Greeks themselves hardly 
dared to ask the question, and we are utterly without data for answering it if 
asked. Their traditions implied a migration from some unknown land to 
Greece, since those traditions told of a non-Hellenic peo-ple who inhabited 
the land before them. Yet in contradiction of this idea the Greek mind clung 
always to autocthony. Like most other nations, and in far greater measure 


inflicted on the republic by one of that nation — Henry of Valois. Though 
the grand marshal of the crown, Sobieski, left the fields on which he had 
hitherto reaped his laurels to swell the partisans of Cond6, the cause was 
hopeless ; vast bodies of anned nobles flocked round the kolo, and insisted 
that the Frenchman should be excluded. The contest, which now lay 
between the French and Austrian interests, promised to be ruinous, and to 
end in blood ; the adherents of each were nearly equal in number, and 
perfectly so in obstinacy. One morning, however, before the great 
dignitaries had arrived, and while the electors were ranged round the plain, 
under the banners of their respective palatinates, the cry of a Piast 
proceeded from that of Russia, and an obscure prince, Michael Korybut, 
was proclaimed by those immediately at hand. The cry spread with electric 
rapidity ; it was echoed by the electors of the other palatinates, who by this 
unexpected nomination saw an escape from the greatest of all evils — civil 
war. As the senators approached, they were surprised at the universal 
clashing of sabres, and the howls of approbation which accompanied the 
name of Michael. They were compelled to join 
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in the vast chorus, and “Michael! Michael!” resounded with deafening 
acclamations. In less than two hours he was proclaimed king of Poland. 


Prince Michael Korybut Wisniowie(, ‘ki was the son of the ruthless Jeremy, 
so infamous for his persecution of the dissidents. Infirm in body and weak 
in mind, without influence, because without courage and riches, he saw that 
if he was now made the scapegoat for the hostile factions, both would 
afterwards unite in his pursuit. \‘ith tears in his eyes he begged to declme 
the proffered dignity; and when his entreaties were received with howls of 
“Most serene king, you shall reign !” he mounted his horse and precipitately 
fled from the plain. He was pursued, brought back, forced to accept the 
pacta conventa which had been prepared for the successful candidate, and 
to promise before the assembled multitude, whose outrageous 
demonstrations of homage he well knew were intended to insult his 


incapacity, that he would never seek to evade his new duties. To relieve his 
extreme poverty, some of the wealthier barons immediately filled his empty 
apartments with household furniture, and his still emptier kitchen with 
cheer, to which he had never before been accustomed. In these studied 
attentions there was more of contempt than of good nature. The mockery 
was complete, when in the diploma of his elevation it was expresi?ed that 
he was the sun of the republic, the proudest boast of a mighty line of 
princes, one who left the greatest of the Piasts, the Jagellos, or the Vasas far 
behind him. 


WE.\KNESS OF MICHAEL S REIGN 


With the commencement of his reign Michael began to experience 
mortification within and danger from without. Though the public treasury 
was empty, though Poland had no army, even when the Cossacks and Tatars 
were preparing to invade her, two consecutive diets were dissolved, and 
their proceedings consequently nullified, by the veto. Then the quarrels of 
the deputies — quarrels which were not unfrequently decided by the sword 
— introduced a perfect contempt for the laws, as well as for all authority 
other than that of brute force. The poor monarch strove in vain to reconcile 
the hostile factions ; his entreaties — he was too timid or too prudent to use 
threats — were disregarded, even by such as the distribution of crown 
benefices had at first allied with his interests. Without decision, without 
vigour, without money or troops, and consequently without the means of 
commanding respect from any one of his subjects, he was the scorn or jest 
of all. A resolution was soon taken to dethrone this phantom of royalty. The 
turbulent primate Pras-mowski was the soul of the conspiracy, which was 
rendered still more fonnidable by the accession of the queen Eleanor, an 
Austrian princess. In the view of obtaining a divorce, and of procuring the 
elevation to the throne of one who had long been her lover — the prince of 
Lorraine — she scrupled not to plot against her husband and king. It was, in 
fact, but exchanging one lord for another, a beloved for a despised one; and 
whether the plot failed or succeeded, she was sure of a husband and a 
throne. Fortunately for Michael, there was another conspiracy, the object of 
which was to transfer the queen and the sceptre to a French prince. Thus 


one faction neutralised the other; but in the end one of them would 
doubtless have triumphed, notwithstanding the adhesion of the small nobles 
to the reigning king — an adhesion, however, not the result of attachment to 
the royal person, but solely of hostility to the great barons — had not the 
loud notes of warlike preparation drowned for a moment the noisy 
contentions of the rebels. 
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During these melancholy transactions, the heroic Sobieski was gathering 
new laurels on the plains of Podolia and Volhinia. By several successes, 
though obtained with but a handful of troops, chiefly raised at his own 
expense, he preserved the frontier provinces from the ravages of the 
Cossacks, the allies now of Muscovy, now of the Porte, as best suited their 
ideas of interest or of revenge. He was now opposed, however, to a new and 
apparently resistless enemy — the Turks, whom the perfidious policy or 
revenge of Louis XIV raised up against the republic. The advanced guard of 
that enemy, consisting of Cossacks and Tatars, whom the Porte had ordered 
to pass the Borysthenes, he utterly routed, retook the important frontier 
fortresses, and by everywhere opposing a movable rampart to the 
barbarians, he kept them in check, fixed the wavering fidelity of the 
Volhinians, who were ready to join the Muscovites, and re-established his 
conmiunications with Moldavia. Europe termed these preliminary 
operations the miraculous campaign. But Muhamed IV now approached, 
accompanied by the veteran army which had reduced Candia, and which 
under its general, Cuprugli, had triumphed over the Venetians, the 
Hungarians, and the empire. About three hundred thousand Ottomans 
crossed the Dniester and advanced into Podolia. In the deplorable anarchy 
which reigned at the diet, no measures whatever had been taken to oppose 
the enemy. Sobieski had but 6,000 men ; and notwithstanding his energetic 
remonstrances, he could obtain no reinforcements. He had the mortification 
to see the fall of Kamenets, the reduction of all Podolia, and the advance of 


the Turks into Red Russia, the capital of which, Leopol, was soon invested 
by Muhamed in person. “What man could do — what no man but himself 
could have dared — he accomplished. He cut off an anny of Tatars, leaving 
15,000 dead on the field, and releasing 20,000 Polish captives, whom the 
robbers were carrying away. But however splendid this success, it could not 
arrest the arms of the Turks. As the panic-struck nobles removed as far as 
possible from the seat of war, Michael hastened to make peace with the 
Porte ; as the price of which he ceded Kamenets and the Ukraine to the 
victors, acknowledged the superiority of the Porte over the Cossacks, and 
agreed to pay an annual tribute of 20,000 ducats. 


Such was the humiliating state to which the republic was reduced by its 
own dissensions. In vain did Sobieski exclaim against the inglorious Peace 
of Buczacz ; in no Polish breast could he awaken the fire of patriotism. It is 
impossible not to suspect that the money of France or of the Porte had 
corrupted the leaders of the various factions ; a nation renowned beyond all 
others for its valour would surely not have thus coolly beheld its glory 
sullied, its very existence threatened, unless treachery had disarmed its 
natural defenders. At this time no less than five armed confederations were 
opposed to each other — of the great against the king ; of the loyal in his 
defence ; of the army in defence of their chief, whom Michael and his party 
had resolved to try, as implicated in the French party ; of the Lithuanians 
against the Poles ; and, finally, of the servants against their masters, of the 
peasants against their lords. 


Though Sobieski despised Michael, he scorned to take revenge on so poor a 
creature; his country still remained, though humbled and degraded, and he 
swore to exalt her or to die. Through his efforts, and the mutual exhaustion 
of the contending parties, something like tranquillity was restored, and in a 
diet held at Warsaw the renewal of the war was decreed. As no tribute was 
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sent, the grand vizier did not wait for the hostile declaration : followed by 
his imperial master, he crossed the Danube. At the head of near forty 
thousand men, Poles, Lithuanians, and German auxiliaries, Sobieski opened 
a campaign destined to be forever memorable in the annals of the world. 
His plan was to meet and annihilate Kaplan Pasha, who was advancing 
through Moldavia; to return and fall on Hussein, another Turkish general, 
who with eighty thousand men held the strong position of Kotin, on the 
Moldavian side of the Dniester, opposite to Kamenets: the destruction of 
these two leaders, he hoped, would lead to the fall of the latter fortress, and 
enable him to contend with the sultan in person, should the monarch persist 
in advancing. 


The mutiny of his troops, however, especially of the Lithuanians, who 
exclaimed that he was leading them to utter destruction, and who refused to 
advance into an unknown country, compelled him to begin with Hussein. 
A'ith difficulty he prevailed on them to pass the Dniester, and to march on 
Kotin ; he found the Turkish general so strongly fortified, that Paz, the 
Lithuanian hetman, refused at first to join in the meditated assault ; but he 
had done such wonders in preceding campaigns with a handful of troops, 
that with 40,000 he thought nothing impossible. Paz, his personal enemy, he 
persuaded to co-operate, and the bombardment commenced while the grand 
assault was preparing. Fortunately for the Christian arms, the night of the 
10th of November, 1673, was one of unexampled severity ; the snow fell 
profusely, and the piercing blasts were still more fatal to the besieged, most 
of them from warm Asiatic climes. On the morning of the 11th Sobieski led 
th» attack; ere long his lance gleamed on the heights, and the struggle was 
renewed in the heart of the Turkish mtrenchmcnts.” In vain did the 
janissaries endeavour to prolong it ; they fell in heaps, while the less 
courageous or more enfeebled portion of the enemy sought safety in flight. 
The bridge, however, which connected the two banks of the river was in the 
possession of the Christians, and thousands perished while endeavouring to 
swim over. The carnage was now terrific; 40,000 of the Moslems now lay 
on the plain, or floated in the stream, and an immense booty fell to the 
victors. Poland was saved; the fortress of Kotin capitulated. Kaplan Pasha 
retreated beyond the Danube ; Moldavia and Wallachia declared for the 
republic, and would perhaps have been incorporated with it, had not the 


grand hetman been recalled from his career of conquest by an important 
though not an unexpected event. 


This was no other than the death of Michael, who expired at Lemberg 
(Leopol) the night before the great battle of Kotin, while on his way to join 
the army. His demise was very agreeable to the Poles, who longed for a 
prince capable of restoring their ancient glory. Let him not, however, be 
judged with undue severity; his feebleness was no more than his 
misfortune, while his intentions were good. Though without vigour of 
understanding, he was accomplished, and even learned; he was acquainted 
with several languages, and addicted to literary pursuits. Knowing his own 
incapacity to rule so fierce a nation, compulsion alone made him ascend the 
throne ; and if his reign was disastrous, the reason has been sufficiently 
explained. On the whole, he should be pitied rather than condemned. 


MICHAEL IS SUCCEEDED BY JOHN (II) SOBIESKI (1674 A.D.) 


Though, on the death of Michael, the number of candidates was greater than 
it had been on any preceding occasion, from the state of parties in the 
republic, no one could doubt that the chief struggle would be between those 
of 
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France and the empire. The dukes of Lorraine and Neuburg were again 
proposed : the former was zealously supported by a queen lover ; the latter 
by the money and promises of Louis. (The electors had long been 
sufficiently alive to the value of their votes.) That a stormy election was 
apprehended was evident from the care with which the szopa, or wooden 
pavilion of the senators, was fortified. The appearance on the plains was 
exceedingly picturesque: eve/y/vhcre were seen small bands of horsemen 
exercising their daring feats ; some tilting; some running at the ring; others 


riding with battle-axes bran-dished to the entrance of the szopa, and with 
loud hurrahs inciting the senate to expedition; others were deciding private 
quarrels, which always ended in blood; some were listening with fierce 
impatience to the harangues of their leaders, and testifying by their howls or 
hurrahs their condemnation or approval of the subject. At a distance 
appeared the white tents of the nobles, which resembled an amphitheatre of 
snowy mountains, with the sparkling waters of the Vistula and the lofty 
towers of Warsaw. 


The appearance of the Lithuanians was hostile; perhaps they had some 
reason to suspect the nomination of Sobieski, with whom their hetman, Paz, 
had long been at variance; certainly they seemed resolved to support the 
Austrian to the last extremity. Sobieski, who in the mean time had arrived 
from Kotm, proposed the prince of Cond, another candidate ; whether in 
the hope that such a proposition would succeed, or with the view of 
distracting the different parties and making way for his own elevation, is 
not very clear. He soon found, however, that the prince was no favourite on 
the kolo ; and his personal friend, Jablonowski, palatine of Russia, 
commenced a harangue in support of his pretensions. The speaker, with 
great animation, and not without eloquence, showed that the republic could 
expect little benefit from any of the candidates proposed, and insisted that 
its choice ought to fall on a Piast ; on one, above all, capable of repressing 
domestic anarchy, and of upholding the honour of its arms, which had been 
so lamentably sullied during the two preceding reigns. The cry of ” A Piast 
! a Piast !” and ” God bless Poland ! ” speedily rose from the Russian 
palatinate, and was immediately echoed by thousands of voices. Seeing 
their minds thus favourably inclined, he proposed the conqueror of 
Slobodisza, of Podhaic, of Kalusz and Kotin ; and the cry was met with 
“Sobieski forever !” All the palatinates of the crown joined in the 
acclamation ; but the Lithuanians entered their protest against a Piast. 
Fortunately for the peace of the republic, the grand duchy was not, or did 
not long continue, unanimous; Prince Radziwill embraced the cause of the 
crown ; Paz was at length persuaded to withdraw his unavailing opposition, 
and John III was proclaimed king of Poland.’ 


Before the new king would consent to be crowned, he undertook an 
expedition to rescue Kamenets, Podolia, and the Ukraine from the 


domination of the Moslems. To preserve these, and if possible to add to 
them, Muhamed IV had taken the field with a formidable anny. Kotin was 
retaken, the Muscovites who contended with the Porte for the possession of 
the provinces on the Borysthenes were expelled from the Ukraine, and 
several Cossack fortresses carried; but here the sultan, thinking he had done 
enough for glory, returned to Constantinople. John now entered on the 
scene, and with great rapidity retook all the conquests that had been made, 
except Kotin, and reduced to 


eThe pacta conventa signed by this king differed little from those of his 
predecessors. In the article that offi’-es should be conferred on native 
nobles only, it was added, and on such only as have worn their honours 
three generations. Every third year he was to pass into Lithuania: it had 
before been decreed that every third diet should be held at Grodno. A 
pension was to be paid to Queen Eleanor. 
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obedience most of the Cossacks on the left bank of the Borysthenes. But 
this scene was doomed to be sufficiently diversified : the wicked desertion 
of Paz, who with his Lithuanians was averse to a winter campaign, 
prevented the king from completing the subjugation of the Ukraine, and 
even forced him to retreat before a new army of Turks and Tatars : twenty 
thousand of the Tatars, however, were signally defeated at Zloczow ; and 
the little fortress of Trem-bowla made a defence worthy the best ages of 
Roman bravery. The Lithuanian soldiers being compelled by their 
countrymen to rejoin the king, that monarch again entered on the career of 
victory. The Turks were defeated at Soczawa, and were pursued with great 
loss to the ramparts of Kamenets. With the exception of that fortress and of 
Podhaic, which they had stormed, Poland was free from the invaders. 


Sobieski, having thus nobly earned the cro’mi of a kingdom which he had 
so often saved, returned to Cracow, where his coronation was performed 
with the accustomed pomp, but with far more than the accustomed joy. At 


the diet assembled on this occasion, a standing army of 30,000, and an 
extraordinary one of three times that number, were decreed; but nothing 
more was done, and the republic remained defenceless as before. Other 
salutary proposals submitted by the king, whose talents were as 
conspicuous in government as in the field, had no better success. The fate of 
the republic, however it might be delayed by monarchs so enlightened and 
conquerors so great as he, was not to be averted. 


From these harassmg cares John was summoned by a new invasion of the 
Turks and Tatars, amounting in number to almost 210,000, and commanded 
by Ibraham Pasha of Damascus, whose surname of Shaitari, or the devil, 
was significant enough of his talents and character. The Polish king, with 
his handful of 10,000, was compelled to intrench himself at Zurawno, 
where he was well defended by sixty-three pieces of cannon. His fate was 
considered — perhaps even by himself — as decided ; all Poland, instead of 
flocking to his aid, hastened to the churches to pray for his deliverance. For 
twenty days the cannonading continued-its destructive havoc, occasionally 
diversified by still more destructive sorties from the camp. The advantage 
rested with the Poles, but they were so thinned by their very successes that 
their situation became desperate. The Tatar khan, however, who knew that 
the Muscovites were laying waste that part of the Ukraine subject to 
Doroszensko, the feudatory of the Porte, and were menacing his own 
territories, clamoured for peace. It was proposed by the pasha, but on the 
same humiliating terms as those of Buczacz. The enraged Sobieski 
threatened to hang the messenger who should in future bring him so 
insulting a proposal. 


Hostilities recommenced; though the Poles were without provisions or 
ammunition, he scomed to capitulate. He rode among his dismayed ranks, 
reminded them that he had extricated them from situations even worse than 
the present one, and gaily asked whether his head was likely to have 
suffered by the weight of a crown. AMien the Lithuanians threatened to 
desert, he only replied, ” Desert who will — alive or dead I remain ! ” But 
to remain in his camp was no longer safe: one morning he issued from it, 
and drew up his handful of men, now scarcely seven thousand, in battle 
array as tranquilly as if he had legions to marshal. Utterly confounded at 
this display of rashness or of confidence, the Turks cried out, “There is 


1? 


magic in it !” — a cry in which Shaitan, devil as he was, joined. Filled with 
admiration at a bravery which exceeded his imagination, the pasha sued for 
peace on less dishonourable conditions. By the treaty two-thirds of the 
Ukraine was restored to Poland, the remaining third being in the power of 
the Porte ; the question as to Podolia 
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was to be discussed at Constantinople ; all prisoners, hostages, etc., were 
also restored. The conditions, indeed, were below the dignity of the 
republic, but that such favourable ones could be procured at such a crisis is 
the best comment on the valour of the king. This was the sentiment of all 
Europe, which resounded more than ever with his praises. 


This peace was followed by the prolongation of the truce with Muscovy. 
Neither were the conditions of the latter so advantageous as could have 
been desired. Three insignificant fortresses were restored; but Severia, 
Smolensk, Kiev, and other possessions remained in the iron grasp of the 
autocrat. In vain would the king have endeavoured to wrest them from it : 
without money or troops, with anarchy also before his eyes, it was no slight 
blessing that he was able to preserve from day to day the independence, 
nay, the existence, of the republic. 


During the four following years the king was unable to undertake any 
expedition for the reconquest of the lost possessions. Though he convoked 
diet after diet in the hope of obtaining the necessary supplies for that 
purpose, diet after diet was dissolved by the fatal veto ; for the same reason 
he could not procure the adoption of the many salutary courses he 
recommended, to banish anarchy, to put the kingdom on a permanent 
footing of defence, and to amend the laws. His failure, indeed, must be 
partly attributed to himself; since, great as he was, he appeared as much 
alive to the aggrandisement of his own family as to the good of the republic. 
There can be little doubt — and he ought to be praised for it — that he had 
long meditated the means of rendering the crown hereditary in his offspring 


than perhaps any other, the Hellenes loved their home — almost 
worshipped it. To be a Greek and yet to have no association with the 
mountains and valleys and estuaries and islands of Greece seems a 
contradiction of terms. True, a major part of the population at a later day 
lived in distant colonies as widely separated as Asia Minor and 
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Italy, but eveu here they thought of themselves only as more or less 
temporary invaders from the parent seat, and even kept up their association 
with it by considering all lands which Greeks colonised as a part of ” 
Greater Greece.” 


That the Greeks are of Aryan stock is of course made perfectly clear by 
their language. Some interesting conclusions as to the time when they 
branched from the parent stock are gained by philologists through 
observation of words which manifestly have the same root and meaning in 
the different Aryan languages. Thus, for example, the fact that such words 
as Father, Mother, Sister, Brother, Son, Daughter, and the like, are clearly of 
the same root in Sanskrit and Greek as well as in Latin and the Germanic 
speech, shows that a certain relatively advanced stage of family life had 
been attained while the primitive Aryans still formed but a single race. 
Again the resemblance between the Greek and the Latin languages goes to 
show that the people whose descendants became Greeks and Romans clung 
together till a relatively late period, after the splitting up of the primitive 
race had begun. Yet on the other hand the differences between the Greek 
and the Latin prove that the two races using these languages had been sejia- 
rated long before either of them is ushered into histor34 


From which direction the parent stock of the Greeks came into the land that 
was to be their future abiding place has long been a moot point with 
scholars, and is yet undetermined. So long as the original cradle of the 
Aryans was held to be central Asia, it was the unavoidable conclusion that 
the Aryans of Europe, including the Greeks, had come originally from the 


; but the little caution with which he proceeded in this great design, and the 
criminal intrigues of his queen, a French woman of little principle, whose 
influence over him was unbounded, roused the jealousy of the nobles, 
especially of the Lithuanians, and compelled him to suspend it. Had he 
shown more prudence, as well as more firmness, in his administration, and 
within his palace, his object might have been attained, and Poland preserved 
from ruin, under the sway of his family. 


John Sobieski had always belonged to the faction or party in the interests of 
France, and, consequently, averse to that of Austria; but there was one thing 
in which he would not gratify the perfidious Louis XIV. As a Christian 
knight and a noble Pole, he had vowed inextinguishable hostility against the 
Moslems — a feeling, in his case, deepened by the memory of his maternal 
grandfather, his father, and his brother, who had all perished under the 
sword of the misbelievers — and he could not consequently band with the 
Porte against the empire. While the Turks were arming for the invasion of 
Germany, his alliance was eagerly sought by Louis and Leopold : he 
entered into a treaty offensive and defensive with the latter. To this turn in 
his policy he was said, perhaps injuriously, to have been not a little disposed 
by the promise of an archduchess for his eldest son, and by the resentment 
of some insults shown by the grand monarque to his queen. 


THE RELIEF OF VIENNA (1683 A.D.) 


But the money of Louis and the venality of the Polish barons opposed great 
obstacles to the ratification of this treaty by the diet. A conspiracy was soon 
set on foot, the object of which was, either to turn the king from the 
Austrian cause or to dethrone him. Fortunately the correspondence of the 
French ambassador with the unprincipled court of Paris fell into his hands, 
and he was enabled to frustrate the criminal design. To escape detection. 
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the very conspirators voted for a war with the infidels, and preparations 
were made for a great campaign. It was time. Vienna was invested by 
300,000 Turks and Tatars, under Kara Mustapha, the vizir ; the dastardly 
Leopold had retreated to Linz, and despatched messenger after messenger 
to hasten the departure of Sobieski. Germany looked to him as its saviour, 
and Europe as the bulwark of Christendom. Having beheld at his feet the 
ambassadors of the empire and the nuncio of the pope, he left Cracow, 
August 15th, with a small body of Polish troops, and without waiting for the 
Lithuanians; the chief part of his army, amounting in all to about thirty 
thousand men, he had previously ordered to rendezvous under the walls of 
Vienna. 


The king found the affairs of the imperialists in a worse situation than he 
had conceived. The Turkish artillery had made a practicable breach, and the 
terrified inhabitants of the capital were in momentary expectation of an 
assault. One evening, however, their despair was changed to joy, as they 
perceived from their telescopes the appearance of the Polish hussars on the 
heights of Kahlenberg. Sobieski was enthusiastically invested with the chief 
command of the Christian army, consisting of Poles, Saxons, Bavarians, 
and Austrians, amounting to 70,000 men. One who had been his rival as a 
candidate, the duke of Lorraine, gave a noble example of magnanimity by 
this submission, and by zealously co-operating in all his plans. On the 
morning of September 12th commenced the mighty struggle between the 
Crescent and the Cross. Throughout the day the advantage rested with the 
Christians, but the vast masses of the Turks remained unbroken. Towards 
nightfall the Polish king had fought his way to the intrenched camp of the 
vizir, whom he perceived seated in a magnificent apartment tranquilly 
drinking coffee with his two sons. 


Provoked at the sight, he rushed forward, followed by an intrepid band. 
With the loud war-cry of ” God for Poland! ” and his pious repetition of the 
well-known verse of Israel’s prophet king, “Non nobis, non nobis, Domine 
exer-cituum, sed nomini tuo da gloriam !” was united that of “Sobieski!” 
Shouts of ” Sobieski ! Sobieski ! ” caught the ears of the Moslems, who for 
the first time now certainly knew that this dreaded hero was with the 
Christians. “Allah!” exclaimed the Tatar khan, ” the king is with them sure 
enough!” The consternation among the infidels was extreme; but, true to the 


bravery of their character, they made a vigorous stand. In vain ; their ranks 
strewed the ground ; six pashas fell with them ; the vizir fled, and with him 
the remnant of his once formidable host. The Turkish camp, with its 
immense riches, became the prey of the victors ; not only Germany, but 
Europe, was saved. The hero of Christendom hastened to the cathedral of 
St. Stephen to join in a solemn Te Deum for the success of this memorable 
day. 


It is painful to dwell on the subsequent conduct of Leopold. Instead of 
clasping the knees of his saviour with joy, and of blushing at his own 
cowardice, he met the king with coolness, nay, even with insult. His empire 
was Saved, and as he had no need of further aid, he took care to exhibit no 
further gratitude. His behaviour astonished no less than incensed the Poles, 
many of whom, without their king’s permission, returned to their homes ; 
but Sobieski, with the rest, proceeded into Hungary in pursuit of the 
fugitive Moslems. By two subsequent victories won at Parkan and 
Strigonia, he freed most of that kingdom from the foot of the invaders, and 
would have extended his successes far beyond the Danube, had not the 
Lithuanians delayed to join him and his Polish troops insisted on returning 
to their country. 


On his arrival he had the additional gratification of finding that one of his 


generals had obtained some signal successes in the Ukraine over a 
combined 
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army of Turks and Tatars; had dethroned one hospodar of Wallachia, and 
elevated another better disposed to the views of the repubUc. 


THE DOUBLE CHARACTER OF SOBIESKI 


But whilst pursuing the splendid successes of this Christian hero, posterity 
must blush at the weakness of his policy, at the blindness with which he 
pursued the aggrandisement of his family; implicitly followed the counsels 
of his despicable queen ; and trusted to the protestations of Leopold, who, 
when his aid was required, never hesitated at promises, and, when that aid 
was furnished, never thought of performing them. Though the archduchess 
promised to his son was resigned to the elector of Bavaria, the unperial lure 
of assisting him to subdue Wallachia, which was to become a permanent 
sovereignty in his family, again armed him against the Turks. To be freed 
from all apprehensions on the side of Muscovy, he forever confirmed to that 
power the possession of Smolensk, Siewierz, Tchernigov, and the greater 
portion of Kiovia, with Kiev, the capital. These possessions, indeed, he 
could not hope to recover; but voluntarily to have resigned them, and 
forever, justly excited the indignation of many, especially when they found 
that the czarina Sophia refused to perform conditions to which she had 
agreed — to join the general crusade against the Porte, and to pay the 
republic 200,000 rubles m return for these concessions. 


Having raised about forty thousand men, the king entered into Wallachia, to 
conquer it for one of his sons. But the expedition had no effect, owing 
partly to the exceeding dryness of the season, and to the consequent 
sufferings of his army, and partly to the non-appearance of the contingents 
promised by Leopokl and the hospodar. He returned, but not without loss, 
both from the reason already assigned, and from the activity of the Turks in 
his rear, who, however, dared not attack him. A second expedition was but 
partly successful ; in fact, the infirmities of age had overtaken him, and had 
impaired his mental no less than his bodily vigour. His failure, however, in 
both expeditions was owing to circumstances over which he had no control 
; in neither did it dim the lustre of his martial fame. 


No two men could be more unlike than Sobieski in the field and Sobieski at 
his palace of government : in the former he was the greatest, in the latter the 
meanest, of men. He was justly despised for his tame submission to his 
worthless queen. To her he abandoned all but the load of administration; her 
creatures filled most offices in the state; all, too, were become venal — all 
conferred on the highest bidder. The bishop Zaluski, on this subject, relates 
an anecdote sufficiently characteristic of the court where such a shameless 


transaction could take place. The rich see of Cracow being vacant, the 
queen one day said to the bishop of Kulm, ” I wager with your sincerity that 
you alone will have the bishopric of Cracow.” Of course the prelate 
accepted the challenge, and, on being invested with the see, paid the 
amount. Zaluski himself opened a way to the royal favour by means equally 
reprehensible. He presented the queen with a medicine-chest, together with 
a book of directions for employing them, valued at a few hundred ducats : 
she received it with contempt. The offer of a silver altar, estimated at 
10,000 crowns, of a valuable ring, and two diamond crosses gratified her 
avarice, and made the fortune of the giver. Her temper was about equal to 
her disinterestedness. On one occasion the king had promised the great seal 
to Zaluski ; the queen to Denhov : of course the latter triumphed. 
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“You are not ignorant,” said the king to the disappointed claimant, his 
intimate friend, ” of the rights claimed by wives — with what importunity 
the queen demands everything that she likes; you only have the power to 
make me live tranquilly or wretchedly with my wife. She has given her 
word to another, and if I refuse her the disposal of the chancellorship she 
will not remain with me. I know you wish me too well to expose me to 
public laughter, and I am convinced that you will let me do what she 
wishes, but what I do with extreme regret.” Can this be the victor of 
Slobodisz, Podhaic, Kotin, and Vienna ? 


It cannot be matter of much surprise that such a prince should have little 
influence in the diets, or that his measures should form the subject of severe 
scrutiny by many of his nobles. French money raised him up enemies on 
every side ; so also ditl that of his queen, whenever he ventured on such as 
were unpalatable either to her or to her creatures. The man who could not 
preserve peace in his own family, who could not prevent his wife and eldest 
son, nor mother-in-law and daughter-in-law, from bringing disgrace on his 


palace by their unnatural quarrels, could not be expected to have much 
influence anywhere. In full senate he was often treated with marked 
disrespect; the words “tyrant! traitor!” were lavished on him; and he was 
once or twice invited to descend from a dignity which he dishonoured. That 
he seriously entertained the design of abdication, notwithstanding the 
decree against it during the interregnum of Michael Korybut, is certain; but 
if he had many enemies, he had more friends, and he was persuaded to 
relinquish it. 


The last days of John Sobieski were passed in literary or in philosophical 
contemplation. Sometimes, too, he migrated from scene to scene, pitching 
his tent, like the Sarmatians of old, wherever a fine natural prospect 
attracted his attention. His last hours were wrapped in mystery. He spoke to 
Zaluski of a dose of mercury which he had taken, and which had 
occasioned him intense suffering in mind and body. ” Is there no one,” he 
abruptly exclaimed, whilst heavy sobs agitated his whole frame, ” to avenge 
my death!” This might be the raving of a sickly, nervous, distempered mind 
; but a dreadful suspicion fixed on the queen. Her subsequent conduct 
confirmed it. Scarcely was the breath out of his body when she seized on 
his treasures, and renewed her quarrels with her eldest son, Prince James, 
with a bitterness that showed she felt no regret for his loss. 


Sobieski was the last independent king of Poland. His enemies could not 
but allow that he was one of the greatest characters in royal biography, the 
greatest beyond comparison in the regal annals of his country.“ He died in 
1696. « 


CHAPTER III THE EXTINCTION OF A KINGDOM 
[1696-1796 A.D.] 


SoBiESKi and his intrigues, so long a stumbling-block of offence in the 
eyes of the Poles, were no more ; but the rancour and vehemence of 
contention still survived. A people in this dissentient state of feeling were 
not likely to be calm, impartial adjudicators. Whilst the most powerful 
Polish and foreign interests were nullifying each other by opposition, a 


noble of inferior rank and influence started a new candidate, and carried his 
point. This was no other than John Przependowski, castellan of Kulm, who 
had first united with the prince of Conti, one of the most popular of the 
candidates for the Polish crown. But he wished to derive some profit from 
his vote, and finding the prince’s finances exhausted, he looked round the 
different courts for another patron. He was bold and born for intrigue, and 
therefore well adapted for his present purpose. He had married the daughter 
of General Fleming, who was then in high favour with Frederick Augustus, 
elector of Saxony, and afterwards his prime minister. This connection 
brought him in contact with the elector, whom he found just suited for his 
design. Augustus was a young, wealthy, ambitious monarch. “No prince 
was ever more generous,” says Voltaire, “gave more, or accompanied his 
gifts with so much grace.” His religion, professedly the Lutheran, stood in 
the way ; but there is something that will remove more mountains than 
faith, and it was opportunely remembered that the young elector had 
recanted the Reformed belief two years before, during a sojourn at Rome, 
and he was now as good a Catholic as the Poles or the pacta conventa could 
require. 


Money purchased Augustus plenty of votes, but as he was late in the field 
there were some too firmly engaged by the prince of Conti to be decently 
transferred. The consequence was that on the 27th of June, 1697, both were 
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elected by their cliffcrent partisans, the archbishop declaring Conti kuig, 
and the bishop of Cujavia, Augustus. But notwithstanduig the informality of 
the latter election, nothing was to be said to the ten thousand Saxons with 
whom he canie to take possession of his kmgdom ; he was acknowledged 
king, and the prince of Conti sailed back to France unanointed. 


But Augustus had not yet been crowned, a ceremony essentially requisite to 
invest him with full authority, and he was anxious that it should take place. 
There was some difficulty even in this; all the regalia were locked up in the 
treasurj’ at Cracow in the keeping of officers in Conti’s interest. The law 
forbade breaking open the doors, but the Saxons ” laughed at locksmiths ” 
and broke down the wall. It was also necessarj’ that the archbishop should 
perform the ceremony, but he also was in the other interest ; the diocese was 
therefore declared vacant, and newly filled. There was still another impedi- 
ment— the funeral of the late king ought to precede the inauguration, and 
the corpse was in the hands of Conti’s party at Warsaw: but the Saxons 
substituted an effig}’, and the coronation was solemnised and the elector 
proclaimed king under the title of Augustus IT.’ It was observed that the 
king fainted during the formalities, as if his heart failed him at thought of 
the charge he was taking on himself. 


This forced election was the first of the disgraceful series of events which 
laid the yoke on the necks of the Poles, and at last rendered them mere 
bonds-men. After this period Poland always received her kings under the 
compulsion of foreign arms. The czar and the king of Sweden even offered 
to support the present election ; but Augustus found that he and his Saxons 
were sufficiently strong to fight their own battles. 


The pacta conventa required Augustus to dismiss his own troops; but he 
was too prudent to trust himself to subjects who were not yet reconciled to 
his “usurpation,” and looked about for a pretext to retain them. This was 
readily found ; he employed them against the Turks, and the Poles were 
satisfied. But this war was ended by the Treaty of Karlowitz, in January, 
1699, by which treaty the Poles regained Kamenets, but gave up their 
encroachment in Moldavia, etc., and the king was obliged to find them 
another occupation. This also too soon presented itself. 


-AUGUSTUS CA\MP.A.IGN AG.UXST SWEDEN 


Sweden was now under the government of a minor, and as Poland had long 
looked with a lingering eye on Livonia, which had been ceded by the Treaty 
of Oliva, in John Casimir’s time, he thought it would be a favourable 


juncture to attempt its recover}’ ; and the service of the Saxons in that 
undertaking would make the Poles forgive their intrusion. He attempted it 
entirely at his o\Ti risk, without the concurrence of the Poles, and in fact in 
direct opposition to some of their representations. The bishop who had 
crowned him told the king that his attack on Sweden was a gross violation 
of the rights of nations and of equity, which the Almighty would not fail to 
punish — a judgment, says the historian, which seems to be dictated by the 
spirit of divination. 


His first attempt was not so successful as he had anticipated, and he 
engaged Peter the Great, czar of Russia, to assist him. Peter entered very 
willingly into the* plan; he wished to found a port on the east of the Baltic; 


‘ The first .\ugustus was Sigismund Augustus. 
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Ingermanland, the northeast part of Livonia, seemed just adapted for it, and 
he thought it would pay him very well for his share of the enterprise. The 
meeting took place on the 26th of February, 1701, at Birzen, a small town in 
the palatinate of Vilna in Lithuania. 


But Charles, the young Swedish monarch, although only eighteen, was not 
to be made the tame victim of such flagrant injustice. He was apprised of 
their designs and chose to anticipate them. He had routed the Russians at 
Narva in the preceding year, and made even Moscow tremble. But justice 
fought for him, and his soldiers were animated by the example of their 
youthful hero. These were the troops whom the Russian savages called ” 
terrible, insolent, enraged, dreadful, untamable destroyers.” He then 
marched against the Saxons in Livonia, and came up to them on the banks 
of the Dvina. The river was very wide at the spot and difficult to pass, but 
Charles was never to be daunted. He caused large boats to be prepared with 


high bulwarks to protect the men, and observing that the wind was in the 
enemy’s face, lit large fires of wet straw ; and the smoke, spreading along 
the banks of the river, concealed his operations from the Saxons. He 
directed the passage himself, which was effected in a quarter of an hour, 
and he was much mortified at being only the fourth to land. He rallied his 
troops and routed the Saxons. He did not stop till he arrived at Birzen, the 
town where Augustus and the czar had planned the expedition. He felt, he 
owned, a satisfaction at entering Birzen as a conqueror, where the leagued 
monarchs had conspired his ruin some few months before. 


The news of Charles’ approach was nearly as agreeable to most of the Poles 
as it was terrible to Augustus ; they considered him as their champion 
against the tyrannical and intruding Saxons. The primate wrote to the 
Swedish king assuring him of this feeling; and Charles expressed himself as 
the friend of Poland, although the enemy of their sovereign. Augustus was 
aware of this, and dismissed the Saxon troops, to regain the favour of his 
subjects. This step had the desired effect for a time : the primate, traitor as 
he was to both parties at heart, pretended to rouse the king’s awakening 
popularity which he could not check ; and the people were so gratified by 
the concession that most of the influential palatines swore to defend their 
sovereign to the death. This adherence to their falling monarch was daily 
increasing, when unfortunate dissensions in Lithuania once more severed 
the bond of union. 


That province had been divided into two contending factions ever since the 
death of Sobieski; and party spirit had run so high that the contest became 
quite a civil war. The family of Sapieha, the great general of Lithuania, and 
that of Oginski, the great standard-bearer, were the leading interests. As 
long as the Saxons remained in Lithuania, Sapieha was protected from the 
violence of Oginski, who was backed by most of the nobility ; but after 
their departure he and his adherents were left exposed, so that their only 
alternative was to make the Swedes their protectors. LTnder these 
circumstances Augustus could offer but little opposition to Charles, and a 
deputation was sent to the Swedish monarch, with proposals of peace. ” I 
will make peace at Warsaw,” was the young but firm warrior’s answer; and 
at the same time he added that he came to make war on Augustus, the 
usurper, and his Saxons, and not against the Poles. 


East. But when the theory was introduced that the real cradle of the 
primitive Aryan was not Asia but northwestern Europe all certainty from a 
priori considerations vanished, for it seemed at least as plausible that the 
parent Greeks might have dropped aside from the main swarm on its eastern 
journey to invade Asia as that they should have oscillated back to Greece 
after that invasion had been established. And more recently the question is 
still further complicated by the ” Mediterranean Race ” theory, which 
includes the Greeks as descendants of a hypothetical stock whose cradle 
was neither Asia nor Europe, but equatorial Africa. « 


Some of the latest accounts of Greek origin are stated by Professor Bury 
who says : 


” Tt is in the lands of Thessaly and Epirus that we first dimly descry the 
Greeks busy at the task for which destiny had chosen them, of creating and 
shaping the thought and civilisation of Europe. The oak wood of Dodona in 
Epirus is the earliest sanctuary, whereof we have any knowledge, of their 
supreme god, Zeus, the dweller of the sky. Thessaly has associations which 
still appeal intimately to men of European birth. The first Greek settlers in 
Thessaly were the Achaeans; and in the plain of Argos, and in the 
mountains which gird it about, they fashioned legends which were to sink 
deeply into the imagination of Europe. We know that when the Greek 
conquerors came down to the coast of the ^gean they found a material 
civilisation more advanced than their own ; and it was so chanced that we 
know more of this civilisation than we know of the conquerors before they 
came under its influence. 


” In Greece as in the other two great peninsulas of the Mediterranean, we 
find, before the invader of Aryan speech entered in and took possession, a 
white folk not speaking an Aryan tongue. Corresponding to the Iberians in 
Spain and Gaul, to the Ligurians in Italy, we find in Greece a race which 
was also spread over the islands of the iEgean and along the coast of Asia 
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The Capitulation of Warsaw; the Dethronement of Augustus (1702 a.d.) 


Augastas felt that all was lost, and that his kingdom had departed from him. 
But he yet fought up against fortune; he had privately recalled his 
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Saxons, and then assembling all the troops he could, mustered nearly 
twentj’-four thousand men. Auga-tus now found himself in that perplexing 
dilemma in which all kings who thrust themselves upon a people by force 
are always at some period deservedly placed. The Poles, at best only 
lukewarm in his cause, were cohvcrted into ardent enemies by this recall of 
the Saxons. While Augastus was engaged in marching from palatinate to 
palatinate to canvass his partisans, Charles pushed on imopposed to 
Warsaw, which capitulated on the first summons, on the 5th of May, 1702. 
Augustus, however, marshalled his troops m the plain of Ivlissow, and 
waited for the arrival of the Swedes to fight for his cro^-n. Even now his 
army doubled that of Charles, but the Poles, who composed the greater part 
of it, did not engage willingly. Augustus indeed fought bravely; but in vain 
did he rally his troops: three times they again recoiled. Fortmie still 
fro’mied on the Polish monarch, and he fled towards Cracow. 


An accident favoured his escape, and prolonged the struggle : Charles had a 
fall from his horse as he was pursuing him, and was detained in bed six 
weeks on his march. Augustus made good ase of this respite, reassembled 
his troops, and prepared for another battle; but discontent and rebellion 
thinned his ranks: the Poles dreaded further opposition to the formidable 
invader, and began to fall into his will, in consenting to raise to the throne 
James Sobieski, the eldest son of their late monarch. Against such 
numerous enemies no resistance could be offered ; protraction of the war 
was useless, for difficulties only stimulated the Swedish hero. “Should I 
have to stay here fifty years,” said he, “I will net go till I have dethroned the 
king of Poland.” Augustus therefore fled to Saxony, taking, however, the 


precaution to secure the persons of James Sobieski and his brother 
Constantine. 


THE DISPOS.VL OF THE POLISH CROWN 


The throne being thus vacated, it remained for Charles to fill it ; but he was 
for some time undetermined who should be the chosen person. His 
counsellors advised him to step into it himself, but fate, in the shape of 
military glory, diverted him from that design. He first fixed on Alexander, 
Sobieski’s third son. Alexander, however, wished only for the enlargement 
of his brothers and to revenge them, having none of the lihidinem 
dominandi, and it was in vain that the king of Sweden and the nobles 
entreated him to change his mind; he was immovable. The neighbouring 
princes, says 'oltaire, knew not whom to admire most, the king of Sweden, 
who at the age of twenty-two years gave away the crown of Poland, or the 
prince Alexander, who refused it. 


But kingdoms do not long go begging, and all men are not so disinterested 
as Alexander Sobieski. AVhen Charles told young Stanislaus Leszczjuski, 
the Polish deputy, that the republic could not be delivered from its troubles 
without an election, “But whom can we elect,” said Stanislaus, “now James 
and Constantine Sobieski are captives?” The king looked with an ej’e of 
scrutiny at his interrogator, and thought to himself, “Thou art the man!” He, 
however, deferred that answer until he had further examined his young - 
protege. 


Stanislaus was descended from an illustrious Polish family: his father was 
crown treasurer and palatine of Posnania, to which latter office his son 
succeeded. He added to innate talent the polish of education and commerce 
with society both at home and abroad. “Stanislaus Leszczynski,” said one 
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of his contemporaries, ” the son of the grand treasurer of the crown, is 
regarded amongst us as the honour of our country. A happy faciHty of 
manners makes him win his way to all hearts.” He was courageous, and at 
the same time mild in his disposition, and had a very prepossessing 
appearance. In fact, Charles was so much struck with him that he said aloud 
he had never seen a man so fit to conciliate all parties. He was also 
sufficiently hardy and inured to service to please the rough king m that 
respect ; and after the conference the Swedish monarch exclaimed, ” There 
is aman who shall always be my friend !” and Stanislaus was king of 
Poland. 


But the formality of election was observed, although it was, in fact, nothing 
but a ratification of Charles’ choice. Many other candidates were also 
nominated, and though Stanislaus was the most popular among them, as 
well as the nominee of the lord of the ascendant, the primate Radziejowski 
objected to him, ostensibly on account of his youth. “What?” said Charles. 
“He is too young,” answered the primate. “He is not so young as myself,” 
replied the king, impatiently, and he sent the Swedish count Horn to 
Warsaw to enforce the election. Horn met, however, with some resistance 
from the independent Poles. “Are we assembled,” said one of the nobles, 
“to act in concert for the ruin of Poland, whose glory and safety depend 
wholly on the freedom of the people and the liberty of the constitution? Let 
our independence be our first care, then let us think of an election. Shall we 
call that revolution legitimate which springs from fear of being hewn down 
by the troops of armed foreigners, who surround us and insult the dignity of 
the republic with their presence?” Several nobles, roused by this appeal, 
entered their protests, which, according to law, would check the election, 
but this trifling opposition was disregarded, the Swedes shouting, “Long 
live Stanislaus Leszczynski, king of Poland!” and the election was 
registered. The constitution was certainly infringed by the Swedish 
influence, but Augustus was not a fit person to complain of unconstitutional 
acts. 


Stanislaus was no sooner seated on the throne and enjoying the honey-moon 
of royalty at Warsaw, than the alarm-bell sounded, and Augustus, with an 
army of twenty thousand Saxons, was seen marching to regain his capital. 
The city was unfortified, and the new king was obliged to flee, with his 


family, to their protector, Charles. The work of dethronement was now to be 
all done over again. The Swedish monarch had not lost any of his activity; 
he overtook Augustus unexpectedly in Posnania, and a battle was fought at 
Punitz, on the borders of Silesia. The Saxon army consisted almost entirely 
of foot, whereas the enemy were all cavalry. The Saxons formed themselves 
into solid bodies, presenting on all sides a hedge of bayonets. The Swedish 
cavalry in vain attempted to break their ranks ; the Saxons stood their 
ground till nightfall, although inferior in number, and made good their 
retreat. This was certainly no contemptible specimen of the mOitary talents 
of Augustus, although a great portion of the credit is of course to be given 
to the skill of Schullemburg. 


The Saxon army retreated, and the Swedes followed and overtook them 
again on the banks of the Oder. Charles now imagined they mast fall into 
his hands, as they were unprovided with pontoons or boats to effect the 
passage, but in this he was mistaken. Schullemburg passed his whole army 
over during the night with a very trifling loss, and Charles himself was 
obliged to own that “to-day Schullemburg has the better of us.” 


Notwithstanding all this display of courage and tactics, Augustus could not 
support his falling fortune, and again withdrew to Saxony. Charles, tired of 
having to fight his battles over again so often in Poland, resolved to 
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put an end to the Saxons’ occasional excursions, by carrying the war into 
their own country. Augustus now began to tremble; the Swedish king could 
as easily appoint a new elector jis a new king. To avoid these consequences 
he submitted to the conditions Charles unposed. These were, to resign all 
pretensions to the crown of Poland; to break off all treaties against Sweden, 
and to set at liberty the two Sobieskis. 


Russian Intervention; the Flight of Stanislaus 


In the mean time Peter the Great was not idle; he felt much aggrieved that 
Augustus had capitulated without his knowledge, but he forgave him on 
hearing how severely he was already punished by the hard conditions of the 
treaty. The Russians under tlie command of Menshikov overran Poland in 
the absence of Charles and Augustus, who were in Saxony, forming a 
rallying point for the adherents of the ex-king and plundering the opposite 
party. In fact Peter treated Poland more as a vanquished province than an 
allied state, ravaging, levying contributions, and carrying off all the 
valuables he could lay hantls on. The news that Stanislaus and Charles were 
returning from Saxony soon put a check to this injustice and obliged him to 
retreat. 


The fate of Stanislaus was so completely dependent on that of Charles that 
the history of the latter is also the history of the former. The Swedish hero, 
leaving his protege in Poland, pursued the czar, who had retired into 
Lithuania, although it was in the month of January, 1708. The result of this 
singular campaign forms one of Fame’s commonplaces : 


— dread Pultowa’s day, When fortune left the royal Swede, 


at once stripped Charles of the title of Invincible, the hard earnings of nine 
years’ victories, drove him to seek an asylum in Turkey, and dragged 
Stanislaus from the Polish throne. 


Augustus, on hearing this unexpected news, immediately returned to Poland 
and resumed the cliadem in spite of his oath. The pope’s dispensation 
sanctioned the perjury; Polish inconsistency favoured the new revolution; 
and the victorious arms of Russia confirmed all. Stanislaus knew it was in 
vain to resist, and did not wish to shed blood in a useless struggle ; he 
therefore retired to Swedish Pomerania. He defeniled that province against 
the united Russians, Saxons, Poles, and Swedes, and Augustus wished to 
put an end to the contest. Stanislaus agreed to abdicate, but Charles’ 
consent was required to satisfy the newly raised king. The Swede, “proud 
though in desolation,” merely answered to all the persuasions, ” If my 
friend will not be king, I can soon make another.” Stanislaus determined to 
try what could be effected by a personal interview, and ” risking more,” 
says Voltaire, ” to abdicate a throne than he had done to ascend it,” 
undertook to travel in disguise through the midst of his enemies to Charles’ 


retreat in Turkey. He stole one evening from the Swedish army which he 
coimnanded in Pomerania, and traversing the enemy’s lines with a passport 
under the name of Haran, after many dangers reached Jas.sy, the capital of 
Moldavia. He here styled himself a major in Charles’ service, not knowing 
that the king was at that time far from a good understanding with the Porte. 
On this hint the suspicions of the Turkish officer were awakened, who, 
being acquainted with the ex-king’s person by description, saw through the 
disguise and arrested him. 
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“Tell him,” exclaimed the inflexible Swede when he heard of his 
apprehension, “never to make peace with Augustus; assure him fortune will 
soon change.” This prediction seemed about to be verified, when the Turks, 
stimulated by the intrigues of the Swedish monarch, took up arms against 
the Russians, and investing Peter on the banks of the Pruth obliged him to 
make that famous capitulation in 1711. By this he was bound to withdraw 
all his troops from Poland, and never interfere in the affairs of that 
government; besides which, Charles was to be insured an unmolested return 
to his own kingdom. 


Peter was, however, no sooner out of danger than he forgot his oath, and 
instead of withdrawing his troops from Poland reinforced them. In 1712 
great complaints were made about this encroachment, and the czar 
pretended to countermand them, but still kept them on the confines of 
Lithuania. In 1714 Charles returned to Sweden, and at the same time 
Stanislaus, resigning all pretensions to Poland, retired to the little duchy of 
Zweibriicken in Germany, which was presented to him by the king of 
Sweden, who possessed it by inheritance. He remained there till he was 
deprived of it by Charles’ death, four years later. 


AUGUSTUS IS AGAIN KING 


The return of the Swedish monarch was a pretext for retaining the Saxon 
troops in Poland. But even this excuse did not satisfy the justly discontented 
Poles ; they avenged the insults and ravages of these intruders by the lives 
of many hundreds of them. This was the declaration of open war between 
the king’s troops and the confederated nobles. Augustus in vain opposed his 
infuriated subjects, and after his army had been almost annihilaied called 
upon the czar for assistance. This induced the confederates to negotiate, and 
under the terror of a Russian army peace was concluded between the 
monarch and his people in 1717. 


It was then agreed that the Saxons should leave the kingdom, and this 
engagement was accordingly kept. At the same time the Polish army was 
decreased to eighteen thousand men, under the pretence of curbing the 
influence of the two grand generals. This was a most pernicious step to the 
independence of Poland, as it extended its defence almost entirely to the 
mpospolite, who could never compete with the large standing armies which 
were now kept up by its neighbours. “Imprudent nation!” exclaims 
Rulhiere,’“ ” which allowed itself to be disarmed at the very moment when 
new dangers were about to threaten it; which almost solely intrusted its 
defence to the convocations of the pospolite, at a time when all the other 
nations of Europe had discovered the inutility and abandoned the use of that 
mode of protection !” 


In the mean time Peter had obtained all the Livonian territory he aimed at, 
and was willing to embrace the schemes of the Swedish minister to enter 
into a treaty with Charles, to re-establish Stanislaus, make a descent on 
England, and in fact become the arbiter of Europe. The conferences were 
carried on with the greatest secrecy, but sufficient transpired to make 
Augustus tremble. His minister, Fleming (with or without his master’s 
concurrence), employed some French miscreants to carry off Stanislaus and 
bring him prisoner to Dresden. This he thought would be a bar to the 
inimical designs of the allies. The villains were discovered and taken before 
the ex-king as assassins, expecting summary punishment; but the beneficent 
and philosophic Stanislaus reproved them mildly. ” What injury have I done 
you, my 
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friends?” said he. ” And if none, why should you attempt my life ? Were I 
to retaliate I should take away yours, but I forgive you; live and become 
better.” This was acting up to his own aphorism, “We are amply avenged by 
having the power to pardon,” and gives him a stronger claim to the title of 
beneficent philosopher than all his writings, were they a hundred times, 
more voluminous. 


The king of Poland publicly disclaimed all knowledge of the plot, but we 
mu.’t leave his protestation to plead for itself. At that time it had the effect 
of .sjiifting the onus of censure to Fleming’s shoulders, and at any rate the 
minister was not unjustly scandalised. The death of Charles, in 1718, broke 
the alliance, and averted the danger which threatened Augustus. Such was 
the termination of the attack on Livonia ; Peter was the only gainer, while 
the king of Poland had been dethroned, plundered of his treasures in 
Saxony, and had recovered his crown only by breaking his oath, sacrificing 
his power, and becoming almost a mere Russian viceroy. 


Poland now enjoyed for some years a state of comparative peace, but it 
seemed likely to be disturbed in 1726 by disputes about Courland. The 
duchy had been held as a fief of the Poles ever since 1561, under the 
express conditions that when the line of succession was extinct it should 
revert to Poland. The diet held in this year (1726), taking into consideration 
the old age of the childish duke— who in fact no longer held the reins of 
government, having been deprived of them by Anne, who was the niece of 
Peter the Great and had married the late duke — determined to annex it to 
the kingdom, and accordingly sent commissioners to divide it into 
palatinates. But this the Courlanders stoutly resisted, and elected Count 
Maurice, of Saxony (Marshal Saxe), natural son of Augustus, their duke — 
an election that pleased neither the Poles nor the Russians, and was set 
aside, the duchy remaining imder the power of Russia till the death of 
Augustus. 


The same diet held a debate on another singular event, which at the time 
threatened to be of some importance. Nearly two years before this time the 


Jesuits were making a public procession with the host in the streets of 
Thorn, and some young scholar of the order insisted that the children who 
were present should kneel. This they refused to do, being Lutherans, as 
were most of the inhabitants of the city, and a scuffle ensued. The offending 
Jesuit was taken into custody, and his order, highly incensed, imperatively 
demanded his release, which being refused they attacked the citizens, and 
some blood was shed on both sides. The townspeople, enraged at this 
breach of their privileges, broke open the Jesuits’ college, plundered it, 
profaned all the objects of worship, and among other impieties mistreated 
an image of the Virgin. 


The Catholics of Poland, fired at the profanation, immediately came to the 
diet almost infuriated with fanatic zeal. A commission was appointed, with 
absolute power to examine into the business and punish the impiety. It was 
in vain the Lutherans pleaded their grievances; the magistrates were 
capitally condemned for not exerting their authority, seven other citizens 
suiTored the same fate, and numbers were banished or imprisoned. Three 
persons, accused of throwing the Virgin’s image into the fire, lost their right 
arms, and the whole city was deprived of the freedom of public worship. 
The persecuted dissidents carried their complaints before all the Protestant 
princes; and Prussia, Great Britain, and Sweden interested themselves in 
their behalf. Augustus began to fear the intervention of force ; but the threat 
was not executed, and the poor Lutherans were left to digest their troubles 
with prayer and patience. 
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The king spent the rest of his reign in attempting to make the crown 
hereditary, and to stretch its prerogatives. The 31st of January, 1733, ended 
his eventful Hfe, and gave the Poles another opportunity to save their 
falling country. The biographer of Augustus makes his funeral oration a 
series of antitheses. He was like all men in whose minds no one passion has 


established absolute monarchy over the rest: he rang the changes of 
pleasure and repentance, sense and folly, inaction and exertion. He kept a 
sumptuous court ; and if the first part of his reign undermined the 
constitution of Poland, the latter part corrupted its morals. But 
notwithstanding his luxuries and extravagance, he amassed considerable 
wealth. It is said that he had collected at Dresden porcelain to the value of 
twenty-four millions. So fond was he of trumpery of this kind that he gave 
Frederick William, of Prussia, one of his most dangerous neighbours, his 
finest regiment of dragoons in exchange for twelve vases. He left hLs son 
twelve millions in his treasury, and an army of thirty-three thousand good 
troops, to purchase or seize the crown of Poland. 


The reign of Augustus hastened the decline of the Polish nation by many 
conspiring causes, nor was it more favourable to the advance of learning ; 
only luxury and sumptuousness were encouraged by this monarch’s 
example. Many learned men, indeed, might be mentioned, but none who 
had any influence on the public mind. The slothful voluptuousness of the 
latter part of this reign, which succeeded the anarchy of the commencement, 
completed the ruin it had begmi ; and Augustus has left behind him the 
character of one of the most splendid as well as most athletic sovereigns of 
Poland, to be balanced against the irretrievable injury he has done both to 
this kingdom and his electoral dominions. Many wonderful feats of strength 
are still related of Augustus, such as that he could lift a trumpeter in full 
armour in the palm of his hand. His immense cuirass and helmet, which are 
shown even to the present day in the Riistkammer, or armoury of Dresden, 
bear at least some partial testimony to the truth of these traditions.’ 


THE ACCESSION OF FREDERICK AUGUSTUS II (1733-1763 A.D.) 


After passing a severe law against the Lutherans, who were not only 
deprived of their civil rights but insultingly forbidden to leave their odious 
coimtry, the diet of convocation resolved that a Piast only should be elected. 
This exclasion of foreign candidates was intended to open the way for the 
second elevation of Stanislaus, now father-m-law of Louis XV, who in his 
peaceful court of Lorraine was too philosophic to be tempted by ambition. 
Overcome, however, by the French court, and by the pressing entreaties of 


Minor. The men of this primeval race gave to many a hill and rock the name 
which was to abide with it forever. Corinth and Tiryns, Parnassus and 
Olympus, Arne ana Larissa, are names which the Greeks received from the 
peoples whom they dispossessed. But this \gean race, as we may call it for 
want of a common name, had developed, before the coming of the Greek, a 
civilisation of which we have only very lately come to know. This 
civilisation went hand in hand with an active trade, which in the third 
millennium spread its influence far beyond the borders of the ^gean, as far 
at least as the Danube and the Nile, and received in return gifts from all 
quarters of the world. The JEgean peoples therefore plied a busy trade by 
sea, and their maritime intercourse with the African continent can be traced 
back to even earlier times, since at the very beginning of Egyptian history 
we find in Egypt obsidian, which can have come only from the .^gean isles. 
The most notable remains of this civilisation have been found at Troy, in the 
little island of Amorgos, and in the great island of Crete. 


” The conquest of the Greek peninsula by the Greeks lies a long way behind 
recorded history, and the Greeks themselves, when they began to reflect on 
their own past, had completely forgotten what their remote ancestors had 
done ages and ages before. 


” The invaders spoke an Aryan speech, but it does not follow that they all 
came of Aryan stock. There was, indeed, an Aryan element among them, 
and some of them were descendants of men of Aryan race who had 
originally taught them their language and brought them some Aryan 
institutions and Aryan deities. But the infusion of the Aryan blood was 
probably small ; and in describing the Greeks, as well as any other of the 
races who speak sister tongues, we must be careful to call them men of 
Aryan speech, and not men of Aryan stock. c” 


Perhaps the very latest view of sterling authority is that of Professor 
William Ridgeway,</ who, after marshalling a vast amount of argument 
and induction based upon the extant and newly discovered relics of early 
Grecian civilisations, sums up his theories briefly and definitely. He accepts 
the existence of a ” Pelasgian ” race, which many have scouted, and credits 
it with the art-work and commerce revealed at Mycenae and elsewhere and 
called “Mycensean.” This was a dark-skinned (or melanochroous) race 


his former subjects, he reluctantly proceeded to Warsaw, to support by his 
presence the efforts of his friends. He was received with acclamation, and in 
the diet of election sixty thousand voices declared him king of Poland. 


But the republic had ceased to control her own destinies ; her independence 
had vanished, and she was no longer allowed either to choose her own 
rulers or to take any other important step without the concurrence of her 
neighbours. Both Austria and Muscovy had resolved to resist the 
pretensions of Stanislaus, and to enforce the election of a rival candidate, 
Frederick Augustus, elector of Saxony, son of the late king. 
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An army of Ma‘covitos arrived in the neighbourhood of Warsaw; and at the 
vilhige of Kainenets, in a wretched inn in the depths of a forest, the party of 
nobles opposed to the French interests proclaimed Frederick Augustas king 
of Poland. On the 9th of November the elector left Saxony. At Tarnowitz, 
on the Silesian frontier, he swore to the iMcta conventa, and entered 
triumphant into Cracow, where he and his (jueen were solemnly crowned. 
The Muscovite troops pursued the fugitive Stanislaus to Dantzic, where that 
prince hoped to make a stand until the arrival of the promised succours 
from France. Though aid arrived from that coimtry, it was too slender to 
avail him. The bravery of the inhabitants, however, enabled him to 
withstand a vigorous siege of five months: when the city was compelled to 
capitulate, he stole from the place, and in disguise reached the Prussian 
territories after many narrow escapes. 


After receiving the oaths of the Dantzickers and assisting at the diet of 
pacification — the only diet which, during his reign, was not dissolved by 
the veto — Fretlerick Augustus ap{)eared to think he had done enough for 
his new subjects, and alxuuloned himself entirely to his favourite 
occupations of smoking or hunting. To business of every description he had 
a mortal aversion: the government of his two states he abandoned to his 
minister. Count Briihl. The minister, indeed, strove to resemble him in idle 


pomp and dissipation, and by that means obtained unbounded ascendency 
over him; an ascendency, however, which w;us rather felt than seen, and 
which he who exercised it had art enough to conceal. The king had not the 
capacity, or would not be at the jjains, to learn the Polish language — 
another source of discontent to the people. But the forests of Saxony were 
more favourable to the royal sports than those of Poland ; Saxony, 
therefore, had more of the royal presence.*/ 


POLITICAL DECADENCE 


From whatever point of view we may consider the conditions of Poland 
during the middle of the eighteenth century, from the political and social or 
from the general mental and moral point of view, we always gain the 
impression of an irremediable decay, the germs of which had certainly 
already existed for a considerable time in tlie life of the nation and its 
realm, but which had been completely developed only during the reign of 
the two Augustuses from the Sa.xonian family (1697-1763). 


After the unhappy times of Jolm Casimir, when the republic was already 


?uite near the danger of being dissolved, it had again under the leadership 
of ohn Sobieski shown itself to the world as a power. But even Sobieski’s 
most glorious undertaking, the deliverance of Vienna from the Turks, had 
remained fruitless. It was like the last brilliant ray of the setting sun ; and 
when this king was lowenvl into his grave, there were buried with him, if 
not actually Poland’s liberty, of which he used so often and so proudly to 
boast, at least the national independence and power. 


The very beginning of the Saxonian period was characteristic and full of 
important consequences for the position of Polanil in her affairs both at 
home and abroad. For, on the whole, Frederick Augustus had only obtained 
his accession to the throne- — thanks to his not having spared any money 
for bribery — to his at once having entered the country with some 
thousands of gallant troops, and above all to the support of Austria, Russia, 
and Rome. And as the beginning, so was the continuation. The same powers 
that had placed him on the throne had also to try to keep him there. Without 
the victories of 
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Peter the Great over Charles XII he would hardly have returned to Poland 
as the ruler, after his abdication in favour of Stanislaus Leszczj’nski. When 
he died, the decision in favour of his son was due to Austria and Russia, and 
especially to the arms of the latter. The nation itself had declared itself by 
an overwhelming majority in favour of Stanislaus Leszczynski, but 
abandoned him after a short and powerless resistance because they had, in 
the first place, no army capable of resisting the well-exercised and 
disciplined Russian and Saxonian troops, and because, on the other hand, 
the general summons of the nobility (PospoHte niszenil) did not meet with 
sufficient sympathy and encouragement. Already during the election of the 
first Saxonian one heard the words : ” They could have enough kings, 
without shedding their blood for one of them.” 


The consequence was that as the influence of Russia in Poland increased, 
the independence of the republic waned. All circumstances, the state of the 
general European politics as well as the inner conditions of Poland, were 
favourable for Russia. Austria, united with Russia for the next decade, had 
no reason to oppose her in Warsaw ; France could not do it at first, and 
could not even wish to do it afterwards, since Louis XV had joined the 
Austro-Russian alliance against Frederick II.« 


STATE OF POLAND UNDER AUGUSTUS III 


Augustus ITI, without possessing his father’s great qualities, displayed the 
same generosity. He also, as his father did, forestalled his most stubborn 
enemies by conferring benefits upon them. In appearance he walked in the 
same footsteps; he let remain around the throne all the manifestations of 
civilisation that his father had collected there, but there was nothing 
inherent in his taste for luxury. It was only through a habit acquired by 
education that he ruined himself by splendour, without caring for it, by 


paintings, without knowing anything about them. In the pomp of his court 
there was no element of gallantry, and the king, of great personal beauty, 
kept an inviolable fidelity to the queen, his wife, the ugliest princess of her 
time. But this beauty, so striking in the prince’s features at first glance, 
vanished at the slightest closer inspection ; then there appeared an 
indescribable quality of coarseness ; his silent and sad countenance was 
without character unless it was somewhat stamped with pride. His mind 
was so lazy and limited that he had never been able to learn the language of 
his country. His sole passion was for the hunt ; and the queen, who never 
left his side, followed him at it from early dawn in open chair, braving with 
him all the inclemencies of the seasons. In this sole and constant occupation 
he pretended to govern alone the two states of Saxony and Poland, but as a 
matter of fact all the cares of government were abandoned to a favourite, 
who was clever enough to make this monarch always believe that he was 
exercising it himself. 


Count Briihl, an indefatigable huntsman because this was a sure means of 
pleasing his master, an agreeable companion, skilful at all games and sports, 
a man who had spent his entire life at court and become minister, was never 
anything else but a courtier. It was not the king’s choice that raised Briihl to 
this high position, but rather his favour, which, growing from day to day 
without being based on any foundation of merit, let the conduct of affairs 
fall little by little entirely into the hands of the minister. Never was more 
servile respect shown a prince than that which Briihl rendered his master 
with perpetual assiduity, always at his side in the hunting forest, or passing 
entire 
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mornings in his presence without saying a word, while the do-nothing 
prince walked up antl down smoking and let his eyes fall on his minister 
without seeing him. ” Briihl, have I any money?” “Yes, sire.” It was always 
the same response. But in order to satisfy the caprices of the prince, which 
each day were something dffcrent, Briihl loaded the state bank of Saxony 


with more notes than it had funds, and in Poland he auctioned off all the 
offices of the republic. He brought to the great affairs of general politics in 
Europe that spirit of underhand intrigue and double dealing that is so often 
acquired at court; cringing before his master, engaging in society by his 
grace and gentleness, weak and perfidious in affairs, and always the most 
superb of men. The excesses of luxury of all kinds that he indulged in 
would seem exaggerated in a novel, but the truth passes all description. 
LucuUus, the wonder of the Romans after they had despoiled Greece and 
Asia, Lucullus, who loaned one day to the managers of some great 
spectacle five thousand of his coats, would have seemed nearly naked and 
bare to the Saxon minister. He pretended that this mad-magnificence was 
not his own personal taste, but only seemed to flatter one of his master’s 
foibles. In fact Augustus, attached by indolence to a simple and secluded 
life, took pride in being served by so fastidious a minister. “Were it not for 
my profession,” said Briihl, “he would let me want for the most necessary 
things.” And this vainest, most superb of men, was nothing in the midst of 
all the pomp but the vilest of flatterers. For a long time it was never 
suspected that a secret piety mingled with all a courtier’s passions in the 
minister’s soul, but one day two strangers indiscreetly-made their way into 
his inner apartments, and were astonished to see him on his knees, his face 
to the floor, before a table lighted like a tomb during funeral ceremonies. 
Briihl got up in great haste and said to the intruders, ” After giving my 
entire day to my temporal master, I must give a few moments to eternity.” 


Count Briihl, in the first place minister of Saxony, was nobody in Poland, 
where foreigners were excluded from all offices ; but as soon as by his 
influence over the king’s mind he had begun to dispose alone of all favours, 
he boldly passed himself off as a Pole and found means in a lawsuit 
purposely raked up to have the court recognise a false genealogj’. This 
judgment became a means for fortune to shower riches and dignities upon 
him. 


The master and favourite had no other political system than one of entire 
dependence upon Ru.?sia. They skilfully seized every occasion to gain the 
goodwill of that court. Did the emperor smile upon a young man, they were 
carefully informed of the fact. The riband of Poland had become in some 
manner the first degree of Russian honours, and the first sign of budding 


influence at Petersburg. From Warsaw all the news of Russia was faithfully 
sent to other courts, and for the empire it was like the capital of a distant 
province. A few Poles grieved at this degradation, but as to make one’s own 
and one’s family’s fortune had become the universal occupation in this 
reign, the majority sought favour at its source. They travelled to the court of 
Russia ; the vile intrigues of the Russian courtiers were preserved at War- 
saw in anecdotes for the instruction of the j^oung nobles, and as a science 
useful to the ambitious. Briihl applauded the policy; he believed himself 
secure by the skill of his negotiations in whatever influence the czarina 
possessed. The high chancellor Bestuzhev made use of him as a subordinate 
spy in the general affairs of Europe, and profited bv the Saxon minister’s 
deference to sell to him the Starosties and Polish offices in opposition to 
him, and many people have thought that the Russian prime minister had no 
other design upon Poland than to sustain his credit bv the.se sales. 
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The king preferred to reside in Dresden rather than in Warsaw, because the 
forests of his electorate were better adapted for hunting than those of his 
kingdom, and because, hating all ceremony, he was not obliged to hold 
court at Dresden, as Polish traditions compelled him to do at Warsaw. It was 
in Saxony that he maintained troops of French dancers and Italian singers at 
great expense, and ruined himself in wild prodigality. And as the Polish 
ministry displayed no energy except in the king’s presence, and the diet and 
council of senators could not meet without the king’s convocation, his long 
absences left the republic in complete inaction. The law which obliged the 
convocation of a diet every two years brought him back at the eve of this 
period; and he was always anxious that these assemblies should have a 
happy issue, because he regarded their success as a proof of the confidence 
the Poles had given him. But after several stormy sessions, there was 
always found some member whose opposition compelled the diet to be 
dissolved, and the king, accustomed to this misfortune, seemed easily 
consoled when the season was favourable for a return to Saxony. 


Diu-ing the thirty years of this reign the nation assembled always in vain, 
and the most frivolous pretexts were sufficient for these ruptures. The king 
of Prussia relates how one day Augustus was trying to dissolve the diet, and 
his partisans, few in number, not being able to find some apparent motive 
under which to cover all their evil intentions, the king looked through the 
Polish laws, and there discovered an ancient regulation forbidding any 
matters to be considered by artificial light. He wrote to his supporters to get 
them to prolong some session into the night and have candles brought in. 
He was obeyed. The candles arrived ; great uproar in the assemblage. Some 
cried that the law was being violated; others that the old order of the diet is 
changed, that the arbitrary power holds all the means of providing for itself, 
while in the tumult a nuncio protested against the validity of a diet where 
the laws were openly broken. Let us imagine the simplest heritage left for 
some years without master and government; everything would fall to ruins: 
and one of the greatest kingdoms of Europe remained thirty years without 
any sort of administration. There existed no legitimate power to look after 
the collection of taxes and the condition of the troops. The high treasurers 
enriched themselves from the public funds while the state was poor and in 
debt. The great generals were powerful, but the republic was defenceless. 
The great marshals were dreaded, but the police were not maintained, and 
the chancellors were reproached with signing illegal acts. All large affairs 
were in confusion. No ministers were sent to foreign powers. 


There was one irregularity especially whose fatal results touched every- 
body’s pockets: the mints had been closed in 1685, to await the first session 
of the estates in order that they might during that interval consult with the 
great Prussian cities concerning some projected regulation of coinage. But 
the dissolution of the diets always prevented these regulations from being 
considered, and the mints still remained unopened. Foreign money, 
becoming more necessary from day to day, had only an arbitrary 
circulation, and there were no coins of small value for domestic trade. The 
republic was unable to remedy the difficulty. The king felt himself 
sufficiently authorised by the pressing necessity to have Polish coins struck 
off in Saxony, and in his eagerness to gain by the operation he set 
neighbouring sovereigns the dangerous example of deteriorating them. 


In the midst of a long peace the nation plunged into effeminacy, made a 
duty of imitating the luxury of the court, and this foolish luxury disguised 
the true state of the kingdom under an apparent prosperity. The people, 
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that is to say the slaves, became each day more wretched because the 
landowners were compelled to increase their revenues by increase of work, 
which they put upon the luifortunate beings. The majority of the noblemen, 
ruined by a vain display of wealth, no longer had either arms or horses, and 
were not, a.s in former times, always ready to march to the defence of their 
country. Henceforth there were no more inspections of the nobility, and 
whoever would have proposed to re-establish them would have needlessly 
made himself suspected at court. Thus all the abuses of the strange 
government were felt at once.</ 


THE rOXIATOWSKI VERSUS THE CZARTORYSKI 


For ten years two great parties, represented at their head by the greatest 
families of the land, had ciuarrelled with one another in Poland — the 
Poniatowski and the Czartoryski. For a long time the latter had maintained 
secret 


relations with the royal house, and enjoyed a fulness of royaJ favour. With a 
sufficient insight in regard to the defects of the organism of the state, the 
leader of this house indeed offered his hand as a strength to the royal power. 
By the formation of a confederation, with the king at the heatl, the way 
would be made smooth for laying the fomidation of healthier conditions. 
Already a hmidred and thirty senators had joined together, when, by the 
advent of the count De Brog-lie, the whole undertaking gave way (1752). 
The influence and importance of this family were not undervalued in 
Vienna, and Augustus III gave his support to secure the same to the well- 
meant council. Later on, personal differences with the all-powerful minister 


Briihl turned the Czartoryski into the camp of the opposition. The horn of 
plenty of royal favour now fell into the lap of the Poniatowski. 


During the last years of the reign of Augustus III, the conviction of the sad 
and almost inconsolable state of the republic was deeply rooted in wide 
circles, and the necessity was recognised for a great reform. Only about the 
means the views differed. The Poniatowski and their adherents wished a 
regeneration of the nation from within, and with that still the preservation of 
freedom, of which the republic was so proud. It is not yet perceptible in 
what maimer this so-named patriotic party thought to attain this great aim; 
and there would indeed be great difficulty in proving and in significantly 
siiowing that the work of reform had made itself clear. 


Since the rupture between the Czartoryski and the royal house the leader 
directed his attt>ntion to Rassia, with whose help he hoped to abrogate 
wrongs, and also in the future to be enabled, according to his thought, to 
clirect the choice of a king./ 


Stanislaus II, Augustus Po.niatowski 


(1739-1798) 
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Nothing could more clearly prove the absolute dependence of the republic 
on the northern empire than the fact that though Frederick Augustus, in 

virtue of his rights over Courland, permitted his third son, Charles, whom 
the states of that duchy had ventured to elect for their sovereign, to accept 
the precarious dignity, his timidity was absolutely ludicrous; nor would he 


grant the permission until assured that the choice woidd be agreeable to the 
empress Elizabeth. But Peter III, the successor of that princess, refused to 
acknowledge Duke Charles, who, in fear of the consequences, precipitately 
fled from Courland to await the course of events. In his contempt for the 
republic, the new czar would not even condescend to acquaint Frederick 
Augustus with his accession. So completely did he consider Poland within 
his grasp, and in reality a province of his empire — however his policy 
might induce him to permit a little longer the show of national 
independence — that, in a treaty with the Prussian monarch, he insisted on 
three great objects : (1) the election of a Piast, and consequently a creature 
of his own, after the death of Augustus; (2) the protection of the dissidents 
against the declared will of the diet; and (3) the possession of Courland as a 
fief of the imperial crown. 


St. Petersburg, in short, was the great focus where the rays of Polish 
intrigue were concentrated, and where the more ambitious natives resorted 
to obtain, by flattering the imperial confidants, the dignities of the republic. 
Every intimation, however slight, from the northern metropolis was an 
imperious obligation on the feeble king and his servile minister ; and not on 
them alone, but on the great body of the nobles, who had lost all sense of 
the national dishonour, and who transferred their homage from Warsaw to 
St. Petersburg without shame or remorse. Among these unprincipled Poles, 
none was more conspicuous than Count Stanislaus Poniatowski, who, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, formed a criminal intrigue with the grand duchess 
Catherine ; and who, by favour of the connection, was taught to regard the 
Polish crown as his own. The father of this adventurer had been the 
confidant of Charles XII in Turkey, and had been singularly favoured by 
that monarch. “Charles,” wrote the archduchess to the old count, “knew 
how to distinguish your merit; I also can distinguish that of your son, whom 
I may one day raise, perhaps, above even Charles himself.” The confidants 
of the two lovers had little doubt that, when the grand duchess was seated 
on the imperial throne, she would contrive to set aside her husband, and 
bestow both her hand and sceptre on one whom she had resolved to place 
over the republic. Finally, the Muscovite armies traversed the kingdom, 
whether to oppose the Germans or the Turks, or to support the plots of their 
avowed adherents, with perfect impunity, and in contempt of the humble 
supplications of court and diet. 


which ” had dwelt in Greece from a remote antiquity and had at all times, in 
spite of conquests, remained a chief element in the population of all Greece, 
whilst in Arcadia and Attica it had never been subjugated.” The Mycenaean 
civilisation had its origin, he believes, in the mainland of Greece and spread 
thence outwards to the isles of the “gean, Crete, Egypt, and north to the 
Euxine. This Mycenaean era differs widely from the Homeric, — as in the 
treatment of the dead, and in the use of metals, — and preceded the 
Homeric by a great distance, the Mycenaean period belonging to the Bronze 
Age, the Homeric to the Iron Age. 


The Homeric people were not melanochroous, but xanthochroous (fair and 
blond), and were evidently a conquering race — the Achaeans. These 
Achaeans, according to Greek tradition, came from Epirus, and indeed a 
study of the relics and ” the culture of the early Iron Age of Bosnia, Car- 
niola, Styria, Salzburg, and upper Italy revealed armour, weapons, and 
ornaments exactly corresponding to those described in Homer. Moreover 
we found that a fair-haired race greater in stature than the melanochroous 
Agean people had there been domiciled for long ages, and that fresh bodies 
of tall, fair-haired people from the shores of the northern ocean continually 
through the ages had kept pressing down into the southern peninsulas. From 
this 
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it followed that the Achteans of Homer were one of these bodies of Celts, 
who had made their way down into Greece and had become masters of the 
indigenous race.” 


The history of the round shield, the use of buckles and brooches, the custom 
of cremating the dead, and the distribution of iron in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, seem to Professor Ridge way to point still more sharply to a theory 
that these features of Greek civilisation previously existed in central Europe 
and were brought thence into Greece. A study of the dialect in which the 
Homeric poems are written indicates that the language and metre belonged 
to the earlier race, the Pelasgians, whom the Achaeans conquered. The 
earliest Greeks spoke an Aryan or Indo-Germanic language of which the 


It must not, indeed, be concealed that the republic had a few true sons, who 
endeavoured to rouse the nation to a sense of its humiliation and to arm it 
against the interference of its neighbours. At the head of these was Bra- 
nicki, grand general of the crown, who belonged to no faction and who 
aimed only at the redemption of his country. But his efforts could avail little 
against those of two rival factions, whose dissensions were espoused by the 
great body of Polish nobles. The court, aided by the Radziwills and the 
Potockis, laboured to preserve the ancient privileges of the republic — in 
other words, the abuses which hafl brought that republic to its present 
deplorable state ; and the Czartoryskis to establish an hereditary monarchy, 
the trunk of 
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which would be not Frederick Augustus but their kinsman the young count 
Poniatowski. The caase of the latter was naturally more acceptable at the 
court of St. Petersburg, especially after the elevation of Catherine; and the 
Mascovite generals were ordered to protect it, in opposition to the king, 
and, if need were, to the whole nation. 


Catherine II was no less decisive with respect to Courland. She ordered 
fifteen thousand of her troops to take possession of the duchy in favour of 
Biron, who had been exiled by Peter and recalled by her. At a meeting of 
the senate, indeed, over which the feeble king presided, some members had 
the boldness to dispute the rights of Biron, and to insist on the restoration of 
Charles; and, what is still stranger, they prevailed on a majority to adopt the 
same sentiments. They even resolved to cite the Muscovite governor before 
the tribunal of their king. But this was no more than the empty menace of 
cowards, who hoped to obtain by blustering what they dared not attempt by 
open force. A thundering declaration of the czarina and the movement of a 
few Muscovite troops towards the frontiers so appalled them that they 
sought refuge in the obscurity of their sylvan abodes; and the king, with his 


minister Briilil, precipitately abandoned Poland, never to return. With no 
less speed diti Duke Charles, who had stood a six months’ siege by the 
Muscovite troops, follow that exemplary pair to Dresden. It is true, indeed, 
that the empress arrested the march of her troops in Lithuania ; that she 
found cause to fear the determined opposition of the lesser nobles; and that 
she resolved to wait for the king’s death before she proceeded to declare the 
throne vacant and secure the elevation of her former lover : but her purpose 
was immutable; and if her moderation or policy induced her to delay its 
execution, she knew her power too well to distrust its eventual 
accomplishment. However, ” to make assurance doubly sure,” she sought 
the alliance of the Prussian king, with whom she publicly arranged a portion 
of the policy that was afterwards adopted in regard to this doomed nation. 


Nothing could be more mortifying to the Czartoryskis than this stroke of 
policy on the part of the czarina. They had long planned the deposition of 
Frederick Augustus, and the forcible elevation of their kinsman, and their 
vexation knew no bounds at the delay thus opposed to their ambitious 
impatience. The young count, in particular, who had traitorously boasted 
that the last hour of the king was come, that Poland was about to enter on 
new destinies, behaved like a madman on the occasion, but he became more 
tractable on learning the indisposition of Frederick Augustus. The death of 
that prince restored him to perfect equanimity. 


Though under Frederick Augustus Poland entered on no foreign war, his 
reign was the most disastroas in her annals. While the Muscovite and 
Prussian armies traversed her plains at pleasure, and extorted whatever they 
pleased; while one faction openly opposed another, not merely in the diet 
but on the field ; while every national assembly was immediately dissolved 
by tlie veto ; the laws could not be expected to exercise much authority. 
They were, in fact, utterly disregarded; the tribunals were derided, or 
forcibly overturned, and brute force prevailed on every side. The miserable 
peasants vainly besought the protection of their lords, who were either 
powerless, or indifTerent to their complaints; while thousands expired of 
hunger, a far greater number sought to relieve their necessities by open 
depredations. Bands of robbers, less formidable only than the kindred 
masses congregated under the name of soldiers, infested the country in 


every direction. Famine aided the devastations of both ; the population, no 
less than the wealth of the kingdom, decreased with frightful rapidity. 
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Though Catherine had long deteniiined on the election of her former lover, 
she was at first prudent enough to employ address in preference to open 
force. She had no wish, by her example, to procure the armed interference 
of Austria —a power which could not regard without alann the growmg 
preponderance of her empire ; and the great Frederick might possibly be no 
less disposed to preserve Poland independent, as a barrier against her 
progressive encroachments westward. Her ambassador at Warsaw had 
orders to repeat her resolution to defend the integrity of the republic ; but he 
was at the same time instructed to say that a Piast only would be agreeable 
to his sovereign. Who that Piast was, there was no difficulty in surmising ; 
but the count, from his unprincipled manoeuvres during the late reign, and 
still more, perhaps, from the comparative baseness of his extraction, was 
odious to the whole nation. Here was another obstacle, which required alike 
great art and unflinching firmness to remove. Entreaties were first to be 
tried, then remonstrances, next menaces, but actual force only when other 
means should fail. 


In the dietines assembled in each palatinate, to choose the members for the 
diet of convocation, and to draw up such laws, regulations, and 
unprovements as it was intended to propose in the general diet, the 
necessity of a radical change in the constitution was very generally 
expressed. But if the members agreed in this self-evident proposition, they 
differed widely in every other matter. While one party inclined to the 
establishment of a hereditary monarchy and the abolition of the veto, 
another contended for the formation of a government purely aristocratical ; 
a third, with equal zeal insisted that the constitution should only be slightly 
modified to meet the wants of a new and improved society. All dispute, 


however, was soon cut short by the united declaration of the Prussian and 
Muscovite ainl)assadors, to the effect that their sovereigns would not allow 
any change at all in the existing system. The Poles now felt that they were 
slaves. 


To a Piast — in other words, a mean dependent on the czarina — Austria 
opposed the young elector of Saxony, son of the late king. A great number 
of nobles, on the promise that the freedom of election should be guaranteed 
by the forces of the empire, and the Muscovites taught to respect the 
republic, espoused the interests of this candidate ; and probably his death 
was the only event which averted from the country the scourge of war. It 
was an event so favourable to the views of Muscovy that her trimnph was 
secure. So convinced of this was the sagacious Frederick that he hastened to 
confirm Catherine in her design, which he offered to support with all his 
power; and he thereby acquired all the advantages he expected — a 
confinnation of the favourable treaty he had before made with Peter III. 
Poniatowski received the riband of the black eagle, which he regarded as an 
earnest of his approaching elevation. 


As the period appointed for opening the diet of convocation drew near, the 
two allied powers took measures to secure their common object. Forty 
thousand Prussians were stationed on the Silesian frontier, and ten thousand 
Muscovites quickly occupied the positions round Warsaw. Their creatures, 
the Czartoryskis, were active in distributing money with amazing 
prodigality, and in promising places, pensions, and benefices to all who 
promoted the success of their kinsman. But on some neither fear nor 
seduction had any influence : twenty-two senators and forty-five deputies, 
at the head of whom were the grand hctman and Mokronowski, a Pole 
zealous for his country’s 
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cause, signed a declaration to the effect that the diet of convocation could 
not be held so long as foreign troops were present. 


On the 7th of May, however, it was opened, but under circumstances deeply 
humiliating to the nation. The Muscovite troops were posted in the squares, 
and at the ends of the streets leading to the place of deliberation; while the 
armetl atlherents of the Czartoryskis, some thousands in number, had the 
audacity to occupy not only the avenues to the house, but the halls of the 
senators and the deputies. Of the fifty senators then in Warsaw, only eight 
proceeded to the diet, which was to be opened by the aged Count 
Malachowski, marshal on the occa-/ion. Instead of raising his staff — the 
signal for the commencement of proceedings — this intrepid man resolutely 
held it downwards, while his no less courageous companion, Mokronowski, 
conjured him, in the name of the members who had signed the declaration, 
not to elevate it as long as the Muscovites controlled the free exercise of 
deliberation. As the speaker concluded by his veto, a multitude of soldiers, 
with drawn sabres, rushed towards him. For a moment the tunmlt was 
hushed, when the marshal of the diet declared his intention of departing 
with the symbol of his office. Immediately a hundred armed creatures of the 
Czartoryskis exclaimed, in a menacing tone, “Raise your .staff!” “No,” 
cried Mokronowski, in one still louder ; ” do no such thing ! ” Again the 
soldiers endeavoured to pierce through the crowd of deputies, to lay their 
victim low, while several voices exclaimed, ” Mokronowski, retract your 
veto ; we are no longer masters ; you are rushing on certain death !” ” Be it 
so !” replied he, as he folded his arms in expectation of the catastrophe ; ” 
Twill ilie free ! “ 


The elevation of his purpose was read in the energy of his look, and could 
not but strike a deep awe into the assailants, who began to hesitate in their 
design; especially when they reflected that their bloody deed must bring 
inevitable disgrace on their cause, and perhaps rouse all Europe against 
them. As the marshal refused to erect his staff, he was called on to resign it 
into other hands. ” Never ! ” replied this noble octogenarian : ” you may cut 
off my hand, or you may take my life ; but as I am a marshal elected by a 
free people, so by a free people only can I be deposed. I wish to leave the 
place ! ” He was surrounded on every side by ferocious soldiers and 
deputies resolved to prevent his egress. Seeing him thus violently detained, 
Mokronowski exclaimed, “Gentlemen, if a victim is wanted, behold me; but 
respect age and virtue !” At the same moment, the younger of these heroic 
patriots forcibly opened a way for the marshal, whom he succeeded in 


conducting to the gate. The undaunted deportment of both seemed to have 
made its due impression on the members, who opposed no further obstacle 
to their departure. As they passed through the streets, however, they were 
exposed to new dangers ; and there is little doubt that Mokronowski wouUl 
have been sacrificed, had not a man, whose name history conceals, clo.sely 
followed his heels, exclaiming at every step, ” Make way for General 
Gadomski ! “ 


But this atlmirable display of firmness led to no corresponding result. 
Though two hundred members of the diet had resolved to have no share in 
this lawless force, and left Warsaw for their respective habitations, those 
who remained — the creatures of Muscovy and the Czartoryskis, scarcely 
eighty in number — were but the more encouraged to betray the liberties of 
their country. Another marshal wa-s speedily elected, and measures passed 
in this illegal assembly alike injurious to freedom and tranquillity. The 
dissidents were deprived of the few remaining rights left them by former 
persecutors; the Prussians were also forbidden to as.semble at the diets, 
otherwi.se than by deputies — and these to be few in number. No folly, 
surely, ever equalled 
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that of men who, in such a desperate situation, laboured to alienate an 
important portion of the people from the government, at a time when the 
most perfect harmony and the closest luiion were required to avert the 
threatened destruction of the republic. In some other things they exhibited a 
little common sense. They abolished the veto, making the success of the 
measures proposed depend on the majority, not on the unanimity, of 
suffrages; and they recognised in the elector of Brandenburg the long 
disputed title of the king of Prussia.* Finally, the diet of election opened 
August 27th, and on the 7th of the following month Stanislaus Augustus 
Poniatowski was declared king of Poland. 


STANISLAUS AUGUSTUS 


The first acts of Stanislaus were almost sufficient to efface the shame of his 
elevation. Not only were the abolition of the veto confirmed and the 
arbitrary powers of the grand marshals and hetmans greatly restrained, but 
enlightened regulations were introduced into the commerce of the country 
and the finances of the state ; the arts and sciences were encouraged, 
especially such as related to war. The dissidents, however, could not obtain 
the rights which they claimed, notwithstanding the representations of the 
Muscovite ambassador, whose sovereign was ever on the alert to protect the 
discontented and to urge their confederations. But the czarina was in no 
disposition to see her imperial wUI thwarted ; her attachment to the king 
had long been weakened by new favourites, and she could not behold, 
without anxiety, the changes introduced into the constitution of the Poles — 
changes which, she was sagacious enough to foresee, must, if permitted to 
take effect, entirely frustrate her views on the republic. Her ambassador 
declared to the diet that these innovations must be abandoned and the 
ancient usages restored. 


The assembly was compelled to give way, especially as numerous 
confederations were formed by the small nobles, no doubt in the pay of 
Catherine, for the same object. The conviction felt by the humblest member 
of the equestrian order that he by his single protest could arrest the whole 
machine of government was a privilege too gratifying to self-love to be 
abandoned without reluctance. Hence Muscovy had little difficulty in 
nullifying measures which, however advantageous and even necessary to 
the republic, were less prized by the majority of the nobles than their own 
monstrous immunities. 


It must not, however, be supposed that this dictatorial interference of 
Muscovy was admitted without opposition. In the diet of 1767-1768 it was 
courageously denounced by several senators, especially by two bishops and 
two temporal barons; but the fate of these men was intended to deter all 
others from following the example : they were arrested by night, and 
conveyed into the heart of Muscovy. Liberty of discussion had long been 
forbidden by the haughty foreigners ; but, as mere menaces had produced 
little effect, to the astonishment of all Europe, unblushing violence, and that 
too of the most odious description, was hereafter to be employed. It was 
now evident that nothing less than the entire subjugation of Poland, than its 


reduction to a province of the empire, was resolved. The forcible removal 
of these heroic champions of independence was to secure the triumph of the 
ancient anarchy. 


‘ They also recognised the sovereign of Muscovy as ” empress of all the 
Russias,” thereby supporting the claim of the czarina to the dominion over 
Red Russia and the other Russian provinces possessed by Poland. 
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But however appalling the fate of these men, it had not the effect designed 
by its framers : it roused the patriotic and the bold to a more determined and 
effectual opposition. A confederation of a few influential nobles was 
formed at Bar, a little town in Podolia, of which the avowed object was to 
free the country from foreign influence, and to dethrone the poor creature 
who so dishonoured the nation. At the same time the Turks declared war on 
the czarina. A memorable struggle ensued, which during four years 
desolated the fairest provinces of the republic. But unassisted patriotism, 
however determined, could do little with the veteran armies of Russia ; the 
small bands of the natives were annihilated one by one. An attempt of the 
confederates to carry off the king by violence did no good to their cause. 
Finally, tlie Turks were unsuccessful, the Muscovites everywhere 
triumphant; circumstances which led to a result hitherto unprecedented in 
history — the partition of the republic by the three neighbouring powers. 


It is not difficult to fix the period when this abominable project was first 
entertained, or with what power it originated. Notwithstanding the cautious 
language of the king of Prussia in his memoirs, there is reason enough for 
inferring that he was its author, and that the subject was first introduced to 
Catherine, in 1770, by his brother Prince Henry. More than twelve months, 
hcjwever, elapsed before the two potentates finally arranged the limits of 
‘their respective pretensions; and.although they agreed, without difficulty, 
on guaranteeing each other’s claims, would Austria calmly witness the 


asurpation? If the Poles themselves were not easy to reduce, what hope of 
their subjugation would remain, should they be supported by the troops of 
the empire? That power must be permitted to share the spoil. Unscrupulous, 
however, as Catherine often was, she refused to be the first to mention such 
a project to the court of Vienna. Frederick had less shame. After some 
hesitation, the Austrian court acceded to the alliance. The treaty of partition 
was signed at St. Petersburg, August 5th, 1772. It must not be supposed that 
these monstrous u.surpations were made without some show of justice. 
Both Austria and Prus.sia published elaborate expositions of their claims on 
the countries invaded. In neither case have these claims either justice or 
reason to support them. 


AN ACCESS OF POLISH PATRIOTISM 


The powers thus allied were not satisfied with the success of their violence ; 
they forced a diet to sanction the dLsmemberment of the country. The great 
body of the deputies, however, refased to attend this diet of 1773; the few 
who did were chiefly creatures of Russia, the mercenary betrayers of the 
national independence. But among the.se few, nine or ten showed 
considerable intrepidity in defence of their privileges ; none so much as 
Thaddeus Reyten, deputy of Novogrudok, who from incorruptible, daring 
integrity has been surnamed the Polish Cato. As unanimity could not be 
expected, wherever one true patriot was to be fomid, the foreigners 
laboured to change the diet into a confederation, where the great question 
might be decided by a majority of votes. To prevent this was the great end 
of the patriots : each party endeavoured to produce the election of a marshal 
from among themselves; since the powers with which that officer was 
invested made his support or opposition no slight object. 
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Corrupted as were a great number of the members, they could not tamely 


see one Poninski, a creature of Russia, forced on them, and they exclaimed 
that Reyten should be their marshal. Poninski immediately adjourned the 


diet to the following day, and retired into the king’s apartments. Reyten 
also, after exhorting his countrymen to firmness, declared the sitting 
adjourned. Thus passed the first day. Throughout the night the gold of the 
three ambassadors was lavishly distributed, and more traitors made. The 
following day both marshals resorted to the hall of assembly ; but as neither 
would give way, nothing was done, and the sitting was again adjourned. 
Seeing no prospect of imanimity, Poninski drew up the act of confederation 
at his own hotel, and sent it to Stanislaus to be signed. The king replied that 
he could not legally sign it without the consent of his ministers and 
senators. The menaces of the ambassadors, however, soon compelled the 
weak creature to accede to the confederation ; but that illegal body was 
debarred from the hall of deliberations by the intrepid Reyten, who, with 
four companions, persisted in keeping possession of this sanctuary until he 
saw the confederation held in the open air. As longer opposition, where the 
very shadow of law was disregarded, would be useless, he returned to his 
own residence, with the melancholy coasolation of reflecting that he was 
almost the only one who had withstood the torrent of intimidation or 
corruption. After his departure the partition treaty was ratified, and a 
permanent council was established, which, under the influence of the 
Russian ambassador, governed king and republic. 


During the few following years Poland presented the spectacle of a comitry 
exhausted alike by its own dissensions and the arms of its enemies. The 
calm was unusual, and would have been a blessing could any salutary laws 
have been adopted by the diets. Many such, indeed, were proposed, the 
most signal of which was the emancipation of the serfs; but the very 
proposition was received with such indignation by the selfish nobles, that 
Russian gold was not wanted to defeat the other measures with which it was 
accompanied — the suppression of the veto, and the establishment of an 
hereditary monarchy. The enlightened Zamoyski, who had drawn up a code 
of laws which involved this obnoxious provision, was near falling a 
sacrifice to his patriotic zeal. 


The Diet of 1788 


But what no consideration of justice or policy could effect was at length 
brought about by the example of the French. In the memorable diet which 


Arcadian dialect was the purest remnant, since the Achteans and Dorians 
never conquered Arcadia. The introduction of labialism into the Greek, 
Ridgeway believes to be a proof of the Celtic origin of the invaders who 
accepted, as conquerors usually do, the language of the conquered and yet 
modified it.” Labialism ” is the changing of a hard consonant as ” k ” into a 
lip-consonant as ” p ” — as the older Greek word for horse was ” hikkos,” 
which became “hippos.” The result, then, of Ridgeway’s erudite research is 
his belief that ” the Achwans were a Celtic tribe who made their way into 
Greece,” and for this theory he asserts that ” archseology, tradition, and 
language are all in harmony.” 


The original source of this migration, — for it was rather migration than an 
invasion, — seems to have been in the northwest of the Balkan peninsula. 
Some extraordinary pressure must have been brought to bear on the Greeks 
by the Illyrians who may themselves have been forced out of their own 
homes by some unrecorded power. At the same time the people then living 
in Macedonia and Thrace were dispossessed and shoved into Phrygia and 
the regions of Troy in Asia Minor. The possession of Greece by the Greeks 
was doubtless very gradual and the Peloponnesus was the last to be visited, 
possibly by boat across the Corinthian Gulf. In some places the newcomers 
were doul3tless compelled to fight, elsewhere they drifted in almost 
unnoticed and gradually asserted a sway. The newcomers imposed their 
speech eventually on the older people, but as usual they must have been 
themselves largely influenced by the older civilisation in the matter of 
customs and conditions. « 


opened in 1788, and which, like the French constitutional assembly, 
declared itself permanent, a new constitution was promulgated, was 
solemnly sanctioned by king and nobles, and was enthusiastically received 
by the whole nation. It reformed the vices of the old constitution — offered 
a new existence to the burghers and peasants — destroyed all 
confederations, with the fatal veto, and declared the throne hereditary in the 
house of Saxony. It had, however, two great faults: it limited the royal 
authority, so as to make the king a mere cipher, and it came too late to save 
the nation. The elector of Saxony refused to accept the crown, unless the 
royal prerogatives were amplified, and Catherine resolved to destroy both it 
and the republic. The king of Prussia, indeed, announced his entire 
satisfaction with the wholesome changes which had been introduced, and 
pretended that he had nothing so much at heart as the welfare of the nation 
and the preservation of a good understanding with it ; but he renewed his 
alliance with the czarina, the basis of which was a second partition of the 
republic ! 
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The first object of Catherine was to form the leading discontented Poles 
into a confederation to destroy the new constitution, and to call in her 
assistance to re-establish the ancient laws. The confederation of Targowitz 
struck the nation with terror, but inspired the bold with more ardour. 
Resistance was unanimously decreed, and the king was invested with 
dictatorial powers for the national defence. He even promised to take the 
field in person, and triumph or fall with his people. Yet, in August, 1792, a 
very few weeks after this ebullition of patriotism, he acceded to the 
infamous confederation, ordered his amiies to retreat, and to leave the 
country open to the domination of the Russian troops. His example 
constrained all who had property to lose ; since all preferred the enjoyment 
of their substance imder arbitrarj\ government to independence with 
poverty or exile. The Russian troops entered the kingdom and restored the 
ancient chains; the Prussian king followed the example, and began his 
second career of spoliation by the reduction of Dantzic. A diet was 


assembled at Grodno, but none were admitted as members except such as 
had opposed the constitution of 1791 — none, in fact, but the slaves of the 
czarina. The feeble Stanislaus was compelled to attend it. 


It was converted into a diet of confederation, the better to attain the ends for 
which it was convoked; yet some of the members were intrepid enough to 
protest against the meditated encroachments on the territories of the 
republic ; nor did they desist until several were arrested, and the remainder 
threatened with Siberia. The Russian troops, which had hitherto occupied 
the approaches to the hall of assembly, and had exercised a strict 
surveillance over every suspected person, were now introduced into this 
sanctuary of the laws.f/ 


Soon the Targowitz confederates were to become aware that they had been 
the tools of foreign covetousness, and that the empress had demanded the 
re-establishment of the old condition with all abuses and perversity, only so 
that on the ground of the dissension, venality, and party rage of the Polish 
nobles she could attain her egoistic aims more surely. When at the entry of 
the Russian anny Catherine sought to awaken the belief that the republic of 
Poland would be maintained in its integrity, she only wished to keep down 
the covetousness of the neighbouring powers. For there is no doubt that 
from the beginning she had planned the union of the two provinces of 
Volhinia and Podolia to the Russian empire, and had thought to jom the 
remaining lands to a vassal state under Russian sovereignty. 


The position and inclination of the land after the victory of the Targowitz 
confederates seemed favourable towards the carrj’ing out of this plan. She 
thought that Prussia and Austria could therefore get their indemnification at 
the expense of France on the other side of the Rhine. It was only when the 
German arms in the west did not obtain the success hoped for, and it was 
feared that the two neighbouring states would demand their share in the 
booty and indemnification for their arduous efforts with the sword against 
the common enemy of monarchical principles, that she gave thought to a 
second partition such as she had suggested formerly in a confidential note 
to Prince Subow. 


The joy of the Poles over the victory of the French and the unconcealed 
hopes of the assistance of the old friend made the empress anxious; it was 


only in the union of the three Eastern powers that she believed herself to 
have a firm guarantee against the propagation of revolutionary ideas as well 
as 
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against the ingratitude and thoughtlessness of the Pohsh people. At least she 
expressed herself in this strain to Bulgakow’s successor, the new 
ambassador Sievers. So as to have a quiet and not dangerous neighbour in 
Poland, she wrote to him that it must be placed in a state of complete 
impotency ; for this purpose she reconmiended him to be prudent and firm. 
Count Sievers took the hint and acted accordingly. Without being initiated 
into the secret plans of the Petersburg court, he knew how to turn the 
commands and instructions of the empress to good account. 


The Targowitz confederates, who under the protection of the Russian 
empress thought to rule the re-established republic in the old manner, and 
whose leader, Felix Potocki, had hopes of winning the crown, from all sorts 
of signs expected the approaching destiny, and when the Prussians, after 
having fonned an armed union with Russia, marched into the western 
border-land, the confederates fell into great dismay. They reminded the 
empress that the Russian ambassador had promised the integrity of the 
republic, but received the answer that Bulgakow had done that of his own 
accord ; Poland was a conquered land and must await its fate. 


Meanwhile the Russians remained in Volhinia and Podolia, whilst the 
Prussians took possession of the provinces in the Vistula, and after a bloody 
fray compelled Dantzic to surrender. At the same time the two allied states 
declared that it was necessary to confine Poland within narrow limits so as 
to suppress the extravagance of freedom which had penetrated into the 
republic from France, and to preserve the neighbouring states from every 
contagion of the democratic Jacobinism. 


At the instigation of the Petersburg cabinet, a diet was appointed at Grodno 
in the spring by the reinstalled permanent council. The agents of the 
empress now adopted the usual course for obtaining suitable deputies for 
the meeting. 


The Russian troops under the haughty General Igelstrom, and still more the 
sums of money by which Count Sievers operated the favours and promises 
which he granted or held in view, did not fail to do their work. The 
ambassador kept a list of noble persons, with notes as to the price at which 
their votes could be obtained. Thus it came about that mostly “bribed 
people” were sent by the legislative assembly as deputies to Grodno. 


On the 27th of June, 1793, the diet was opened and was declared 
confederate, so that consent was not required for the resolutions. The 
proposal of a deputy that ambassadors should be sent to the European 
courts, especially Vienna, so as to appeal for their intercession and help, and 
that the sitting should be adjourned till their return, was rejected, although 
even King Stanislaus agreed to the proposal, and then, according to the 
wish of the Russian ambassador, chose a committee of thirty-t)ne members 
whom Sievers had previously made known to his partisans. That under such 
circumstances the demand of Russia would meet with no obstinate 
resistance could be foreseen. Both parties had often enough declared that, 
relying on the magnanimity and benevolence of the empress, they entirely 
gave themselves up to her will. By acceding to her wishes the deputies 
hoped to put an end to the second treaty of partition, and to deprive Prussia, 
whom they hated with national antipathy and by whom they considered 
themselves betrayed, of its share. And indeed things did not seem 
favourable for the claims of the Berlin court. 


The Austrian government, then under the leadership of Thugut, with envy 
and jealousy saw the increase of power Prussia would obtain through the 
Polish acquisitions, and sought to postpone the partition business until the 
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end of the French war. We shall soon see what a laming effect the 
proceedings on the Mstula had on the passage of anns taking place at the 
same time on the Rhine. 


How could the two great German powers, who were hand and hand in the 
one place and had different tendencies on the other and worked against one 
another, obtain satisfactory results and success at arms ! In Petersburg 
irresolution and reservation prevailed. Whilst the cession of the Ukrainian 
and Lithuanian provinces was imperiously requested and obtained from the 
diet, the Prussian demands were upheld with little energy. The wish was 
expressed by lovers of rank and ambitious Polish nobles and Lithuania 
itself, that the empress and her favourite, Subow, would take the entire 
empier under their protection and make no further partition. The electoral 
noble, embittered that Duke Peter Biron, to whom the father Ernest John 
had left the government in 1769, granted the municipality further rights and 
rendered the acquisition of feudal lands available to the citizens, joined 
those equal to him in Poland in the same offer. The attempt almost meant 
interference with the autocrat. All e.xerted themselves to take up the yoke 
of Russia so as to be all the more certain of satisfying their own passions 
and interests. Catherine did not refuse to try and separate the cause of 
Russia from that of Poland; her ambassador was directed to appear only as a 
“just and impartial mediator” between Poland and Russia and to ” proceed 
with moderation.” Sievers demanded more money in case the empress 
should desire to ” increase her intentions” towards Poland. 


Thus the affair draggeil on for weeks; the committee of the diet sought 
evasion and the Russian ambassador only gave an apparent support. It was 
only when Prussia, after the reconquest of Mainz, made preparations to turn 
its arms towards the East, that the Russian empress thought it advisable, so 
as to avoid warlike developments, to enter into the joint liability of the 
treaty of partition, and now Sievers received instructions to dispose the 
Poles towarcls it, antl with earnestness to accomplish the negotiations. Then 
followed the famous “silent sitting” of the diet at Grodno. After having 
locked the hall under pretext of a proposed attempt on the king, and 
surrounded the castle with soldiers, the ambassador compelled the assembly 
to authorise the committee to sign the treaty of partition with Russia drawn 


up by himself; then when new difficulties were raised, the first violent 
measure was followed by another. 


After four deputies, who had especially distinguished themselves in the 
opposition agaiast Prussia, had been arrested in Grodno by Russian soldiers 
and taken away as prisoners, Sievers had the palace again surrounded by 
soldiers, and compelled the diet, assembled under the presidency of the king 
in the closed hall, to listen to and grant the demands of Prussia. AVhen a 
deep silence reigned over all and no vote for or against was heard, finally, 
after midnight, the deputy Count Ankwicz declared that “silence was 
consent.” The marshal to the diet then asked three times of those assembled 
in the hall, “Does the diet authorise the commission to ratify the treaty with 
Prussia unconditionally?” 


As all again remained silent, he declared the resolution as unanimously 
agreed. 


The scene would indeed have been great and tragically sublime, as it has 
often been represented, had not later discoveries proved that the whole 
thing was an understood comedy ; that the deputies, so as to keep up an 
appearance before the people, had previously arranged the “silence” and 
had received their reward for it in ringing gold. Ankwicz and Bielinski 
received a con- 
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tinual income from Russia ; the protest which some deputies had raised 
against the force used did not prevent the majority of the members of the 
diet from taking part in the festivities and banquets, by which the Prussian 
and Russian ambassadors celebrated the fortimate ending to their work of 
pacification. 


“The play in Grodno,” remarks a historian of the present, “which for so 
long was considered an historical tragedy, was really only a great piece of 


intrigue.” 


By the second treaty of partition Russia received the fertUe province of east 
Poland, over 4,500 square miles with more than three million inhabitants; 
Prussia, besides the townships of Dantzic and Thorn, the provinces of 
Posen, Gnesen, Kalish, antl other provinces of Great Poland, an increase of 
land united to South Prassia ” with its remaining possessions of more than a 
million inhabitants and 1,000 square miles.” 


Scarcely a third of its former district remained to the republic of Poland. 
And so as to rob the last traces of independence from these poor remains 
and their impotent king, a perpetual council was reinstated, a new treaty 
formed with Russia by which the Poles could introduce no alterations into 
the administration without the permission of the empress, and form no 
union or treaties with any strange power, and the Russian troops were to 
have the right of invading the kingdom at all times. So that the treaty should 
appear as the unanimous agreement of the whole nation, those deputies who 
could not or would not accept it were induced by money to keep away from 
the diet. Thus the “Everlasting Union” took place, October 14th, 1793. 


From this time on the ” Illustrious Republic” of Poland became a complete 
Russian vassal state, in which the word of Catherine’s ambassadors was of 
more value than that of the king. 


Lelewel says, “Stanislaus Augustus suffered all mortification, all 
humiliation, and all insults. Susceptible like all weak hearts, he wept over 
the republic, and instead of taking decisive steps he gave himself up to 
childish complaints. “9 


THE REVOLT OF THE PATRIOTS 


The Poles have a proverb, ” You may strip a Pole to his shirt, but if you 
attempt to take his shirt he will regain all.” Although they have not 
precisely verified this, they seem always to have kept it in their eye as a 
principle of action ; they have always submitted in the first instance to the 
greatest aggressions with wonderful indifference and docility, but have 
generally made the most determined resistance to the finishing act of 
tyranny. “The proud Poles” might be expected to find the yoke of 


subjugation more galling than any other nation in the world ; it was still a 
country of nobles, men whose only business was to rule, and cherish lofty 
feelings. Those who were too devoted to their liberty to stay to witness their 
country’s oppression were now wandering outcasts in foreign lands, but 
wherever they went they carried with them hearts which still yearned for 
their homes, although they could not find any enjoyment in them without 
independence. Dresden and Leipsic were the chief places of refuge for these 
patriots, among whom Potocki, Kollontay, Malachowski, Mostowski, and 
Kosciuszko were the most conspicuous. They were not, however, willing to 
sacrifice the lives of their countrymen in rash and useless struggles, but 
waited for a favourable juncture to unsheath the sword once more against 
their oppressors. But their fellow patriots in Poland, who were feeling more 
keenly the pains of tyranny, were more impatient and obliged them to 
hasten their plans,” and thus,” says one who was enlisted among 
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them, “they left to Pro'idence the issue of the most rash enterprise that could 
be conceived.” The design was first formed at Warsaw, and the revolution 
regularly de%‘ised a commission of four persons forming the active body. 
Their agents were spread all over the kingdom ; the plot was speedily 
maturing, and would no doubt have become general had not the explosion 
been forestalled. 


Igelstrom, who had succeeded Sievers, and was invested with plenary 
power, insisted on the immediate reduction of the Polish army to fifteen 
thousand men. At this time it consisted of about thirty thousand, divided 
into small bodies, scattered in different parts of the kingdom imder the 
surveillance of the Russian troops. The permanent council was obliged to 
obey the mandate, and issued the orders. This was the signal for throwing 
off the galling yoke. A strict correspondence had been carried on between 
the Poles abroad and their brother patriots in Poland. Cracow was fixed on 
as the point of junction, and unanimous consent placed the noble 
Kosciuszko at the head of the confederacy. The patriots of Warsaw had sent 


two emissaries, in September, 1793, to this great man, who had retired to 
Leipsic, and he then commenced communications with Ignatius Potocki and 
Kollontay. Not satisfied with report, Kosciuszko went to the frontier of 
Poland, that he might ascertain the state of feeling; he then forwarded his 
companion Zayonczek to Warsaw, where he stayed ten days undiscovered. 
His report was “that ” the members of the conspiracy were zealous, but too 
enthusiastic ; that their only connection «with the army was through 
Madalinski, Dziahmski, and a few subalterns.” Kapustas, however, a banker 
of Warsaw, made himself very instrumental in preparing the minds of the 
people for the grand attempt proposed; and Madalinski pledged himself to 
risk all if they attempted to oblige him to disband his brigade. 


The approach of such a man as Kosciuszko to the frontier could not be kept 
secret. T\Taile Zayonczek was at Warsaw, Kosciuszko had an inters-iew 
with Wodzicki, commander of two thousand troops, near Cracow, and the 
circumstance came to the ears of a Russian colonel stationed there, but 
fortunately Kosciuszko was apprised of the event, and, to lull suspicion, 
immediately retired to Italy. 


The arrival of Stanislaus and the Russian ambassador at Warsaw from 
Grodno was the signal for fresh persecution. Arrests daily took place, and 
Mostowski, one of the chief senators, was imprisoned. .About this time 
Zayonczek returned from Dresden, and the king being aware of it, and 
knowing he was one of the emigrants, suspected his design, and informed 
the Russian minister, in consequence of which the patriot was ordered to 
leave the kingdom. Madalinski was the first to draw the sword of rebellion. 
He was stationed at Pultusk, about eight leagues from Warsaw, with seven 
himdred cavalry; and on receiving the order to dLsband the corps, he 
refused, and declared it was unpossible till their pay, which was two months 
in arrears, was advanced. After this, which occurred on the 15th of March, 
1794, he set out for Cracow, ha'ing previously traversed the new Prussian 
territory, made several prisoners, and exacted contributions. 


KOSCTDSZKO NAMED DICT.\TOR 


Kosciuszko was aware of this bold step, and, though he would probably 
have advised more caution, knew the die was cast, and that it was now too 
late to debate. He hastened from Saxony, reached Cracow on the night of 
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the 23rd of March, where Wodzicki, with a body of four hundred men, was 
ready to receive him, and on the following day was proclaimed 
generalissimo. The garrison and all the troops at Cracow took the oath of 
allegiance to Kosciuszko, and a deed of insurrection was drawn up, by 
which this great man was appointed dictator, in imitation of the Roman 
custom, in great emergencies. His power was absolute; he had the command 
of the armies, and the regulation of all affairs political and civil. He was 
conmiissioned, however, to appoint a national council, the choice being left 
to his own will. He was also empowered to nominate a successor, but he 
was to be subordinate to the national council. 


Seldom before was confidence so fully and so unscrupulously reposed by a 
nation in a single individual; and never were expectations better grounded 
than in the present instance. Thaddeus Kosciuszko was born of a noble, but 
not very illustrious, Lithuanian family, and was early initiated in the science 
of war at the military school of Warsaw. In his youth his affections were 
firmly engaged to a young lady, the daughter of the marshal of Lithuania, 
but it was his fate to see his love crossed, and his inamorata married to 
another, Prince Lubomirski. He then went to France, and on his return 
applied to Stanislaus for a military appointment, but was refused because he 
was a favourite of Adam Czarioryski, whom Stanislaus hated. Kosciuszko 
sought to dispel his disappointment in the labours of war. The British 
colonies of America were then throwing off the yoke of their unnatural 
mother-country — their cause was that of justice and liberty, and one dear 
to the heart of a young, proud-spirited Pole. Kosciuszko served in the 
patriotic ranks of Gates and Washington, and was appointed aide-de-camp 
to the latter great general. When the struggle in the New World was 
crowned with success, he returned to his own country, where he found an 


EAKLY CONDITIONS AND MOVEMENTS 


In the Pelasgic period we find the ancient Greeks in a primitive, but not 
really barbaric condition. There are settled peoples engaged in agriculture, 
as well as half nomadic pastoral tribes. The latter form, for a long time, a 
very unstable element of the population, ever ready under pressure of 
circumstances to leave their old homes and fight for new ones, bearing 
disturbance and anarchy into the civilised districts. 


The life of these peasants and shepherds was very simple and patriarchal. 
The ox and the liorse were known to them, and drew their wagons and their 
ploughs ; the principal source of their wealth consisted in great herds of 
swine, sheep, and cattle. Fishermen already navigated the numerous arms of 
the seas that indented the land. Public life had perfectly patriarchal forms. 
“Kings” were to be found everywhere as ruling heads of the numerous 
small tribes. Religion appeared essentially as a cult of the mighty forces of 
nature. The deities were worshipped without temples and images, and were 
appealed to with prayers, with both bloody and bloodless sacrifices, 
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— at the head Zeus, the god of the sky ; at his side Dione, the goddess of 
earth, who, however, was early replaced by the figure of Hera ; Demeter, 
the earth mother, the patron of agriculture and of settled life ; Hestia, the 
patron of the hearth fire and the altar fire ; Hermes, the swift messenger of 
heaven, driver of the clouds and guardian of the herds ; Poseidon, the god 
of the waters; and the chthonic \_i.e. subterranean] divinity Aidoneus or 
Hades. The art of prophecy was developed early ; the oracle of Dodona in 
Epirus was universally known. 


We know not how long the ancient Greeks remained in the quiet Pelasgic 
conditions. But we can distinguish the causes that produced the internal 
movement and mighty ferment, from which the chivalrous nation of the 
Achfcans finally came. Most important were the influences of the highly 
developed civilisation of the Orient upon the youthful, gifted Greek nation. 


equally glorious field for his exertions. He held the rank of major-general 
under Joseph Poniatowski in the campaign of 1792, to which office he had 
been raised by the diet, and we have already seen what a glorious earnest he 
then gave of what was to be expected from him, had not his ardour been 
checked by the king’s timidity and irresolution. 


VICTORIES OF KOSCIUSZKO 


The first acts of the dictator were to issue summonses to all the nobles and 
citizens; to impose a property-tax, and make all the requisite arrangements 
which prudence dictated with regard to the commissariat of his little army. 
On the 1st of April he left Cracow at the head of about four thousand men, 
most of whom were anned with scythes, and marched in the direction of 
Warsaw, to encounter a body of Russians more than thrice their own 
number, which he understood were ordered against them by Igelstrom. 


The patriots encountered the enemy on the 4th of April, near Raclawice, a 
village about six or seven Polish miles ^ to the northeast of Cracow. The 
battle lastf-d nearly five hours, but victory declared in favour of the Poles; 
three thousand Russians being killed, and many prisoners, eleven cannon, 
and a standard taken. This success confirmed the wavering patriots, and 
accelerated the development of the insurrection throughout the kingdom. In 
vain did the king issue a proclamation, by order of Igelstrom, denouncing 
the patriots as the enemies of the country, and directing the permanent 
council to commence legal proceedings against them ; the tame submission 
of these dependents of 


‘ A Polish or German mile is nearly equal to two French leagues, of twenty- 
five to a degree. 
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Igelstrom only served to increase the irritation of the patriots. The state of 
Pohind is thus described by the Russian minister himself, in a letter of the 
16th of April, addressed to the secretary of war at Petersburg, and 
intercepted by the Poles : 


” The whole Polish army, which musters about eighteen thousand strong, is 
in complete rebellion, excepting four thousand, who compose the garrison 
of Warsaw... . The in.surrection strengthens every moment, its progress is 
very rapid, and its success terrifying. I am myself in expectation of seeing 
the confederation of Lublin advance, and I have no hope but in God and the 
good cause of my sovereign. Lithuania will not fail, certainly, to follow the 
example, etc.” 


On the same day Igelstrom ordered the permanent council to arrest above 
twenty of the most distinguished persons, whom he named. He also issued 
his orders to the grand general to disarm the Polish garrison of Warsaw. The 
18th of April was the appointed day, as the most favourable to the design, 
since it was a festival, Easter eve, and most of the population would be at 
mass. Strong guards were to be stationed at the church doors ; the Russian 
troops were to seize the powder magazines and arsenal, and the garrison 
were then to be immediately disanned. In case of resistance, the Cossacks 
received the villainous orders to set fire to the city in several places and 
carry off the king. The design, however, fortunately transpired on the very 
same day that it was formed. Kilinski, a citizen of Warsaw, discovered the 
plan, and informed the patriots that Russians, in Polish uniforms, were to 
form the guards which, on the festivals, are stationed at the churches. In 
confirmation of his account he assured them that one of his neighbours, a 
tailor, was at work on the disguises. A private meeting of the patriots 
immediately took place, in which it was determined to anticipate it by 
unfurling the standard of insurrection on the 17th. The precipitancy of the 
plot did not admit of much organisation ; the only concerted step was to 
seize the arsenal, which was to be the signal for the insurrection. 


At four in the morning a detachment of Polish guards attacked the Russian 
picquet, and obtained possession of the arsenal and the powder magazine, 
and distributed arms to the populace. A most obstinate and bloody battle 
took place in the streets of Warsaw, which continued almost without 


intermi.ssion during two days. But notwithstanding the superiority in 
number of the Russian troops, amounting to nearly eight thousand, the 
patriots were victorious. This glorious success was not obtained without 
much bloodshed; above two thousand two hundred of the enemy were 
killed, and nearly two thousand taken prisoners. The most sanguinary affray 
took place before Igelstrom’s house, which was defended with four cannon 
and a battalion of infantry. But nothing could withstand the impetuosity of 
the Poles ; Igelstrom narrowly escaped to Krasinski’s house, where he made 
offers to capitulate. The king exhorted the people to suspend their attack ; in 
the pause, while the patriots were expecting Igelstrom’s submission, he 
escaped and fled to the Prussian camp, which was near Warsaw. But the 
patriotic spirit of the Poles on these glorious days was unalloyed by a 
particle of selfish or dishonest feeling ; in obedience to a proclamation 
demanding the restitution even of this lawful plunder of Igelstrom’s house, 
and issued three days after the event, all the bank notes were brought back, 
and even the sterling money to the amount of 95,000 ducats of gold. Many 
striking instances of disinterestedness were elicited by this proclamation, 
but the following must not be passed over in the crowd. A private soldier 
presented him.self at the treasury with 1,000 ducats of gold which had 
fallen into his hands, and for a long time 
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refused any reward for his honesty; it was with extreme reluctance that he 
accepted even a ducat, repeating that he found all the reward he desired in 
the pleasure of serving his country and performing his duty. 


On the 17th the people crowded to the castle, where they found General 
Mokronowski and Zakrzewski, who had formerly been president of the city 
under the constitution of the 3rd of May. The latter was reinstated in his 
post by unanimous acclamation, and the general was appointed governor. 
Mokronowski was one of the old body of patriots, and had signalised 
himself in the campaign of 1792. They established a provisional executive 
council, consisting of twelve persons besides themselves. The council 


declared at their first meeting that they subscribed without reservation to the 
act of insurrection of Cracow; they also sent a deputation to the king to 
testify their respect to him, but at the same time prudently expressed their 
intention of obeying the orders of none but Kosciuszko. The dictator 
immediately ordered all the inhabitants of Warsaw to lay down their arms at 
the arsenal to prevent any disturbances. 


The Lithuanians did not long delay to obey the call of their Polish brethren : 
on the night of the 23rd of April Jasinski, with three hundred soldiers and 
some hundred citizens, attacked the Russian garrison at Vilna, and, after a 
repetition of the scene of carnage at Warsaw, were left masters of the city. 


THE TIDE TUENS AGAINST THE PATRIOTS 


Fortune, however, was not imiformly favourable to the good caase. A body 
of nearly forty thousand Prussians entered the palatinate of Cracow and 
effected a junction with the Russians near Szczekociny, and the king of 
Prussia arrived in a few days to head them in person. Kosciuszko advanced 
with sixteen thousand regular troops and about ten thousand peasants to the 
defence of Cracow; and, being ignorant that the enemy were reinforced by 
the Prussians, found himself engaged with a force double his own. The 
engagement of Szczekociny took place on the 6th of June : the Poles lost 
about a thoasand men, but made their retreat in good order, without being 
pursued. Kosciuszko, in announcing this affair to the supreme council, says 
: “We have sustained a trifling loss, compared with what we have caused 
the enemy. We have effected our retreat in good order, after a cannonade of 
three hours.” Another body of the patriots suffered a similar defeat near 
Kulm, three days after ; and to complete the climax of misfortune, the city 
of Cracow fell into the hands of the Prussians on the 15th. These untoward 
events, following in such rapid succession, began to depress the spirits of 
the Poles; and the violent and seditions exclaimed that these reverses were 
caused by traitors, and were greatly to be attributed to the negligence of the 
government in not punishing the numerous individuals who crowded the 
prisons. Warsaw threatened to exhibit a revival of the bloody deeds of the 
Mountain butchers of the French revolution. On the 27th of June a young, 
hot-headed demagogue inflamed the passions of the rabble with a 


bombastic harangue on the treachery to which he ascribed the recent 
reverses, and urged the necessity of checking it by making an example of 
the persons now in custody. On the following day they went in a crowd to 
the president to demand the immediate execution of the unfortunate 
prisoners, and being refused, they broke open the prisons and actually 
hanged eight persons. This disgraceful anrl almost indiscriminate butchery 
was with difficulty stopped by the authorities. Every true patriot lamented 
deeply this blot on the 
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glory of their revolution, and none more than the humane and upright 
Kosciuszko. “See,” said he, “what tragic scenes have passed at Warsaw, 
almost before ray eyes ! The populace have indulged in unpardonable 
excesses, which I must punish severely. The day before yesterday (the 2Sth) 
will be an indelible stain on the history of our revolution ; and I confess that 
the loss of two battles would have done us less harm than that unfortunate 
day, which our enemies will make use of to represent us in an unfavourable 
light in the eyes of all Europe ! ” He ordered a strict investigation, and 
seven of the ringleaders were hanged. 


The emperor of Austria had preserved a neutrality up to this time, but on the 
30th of June he announced his intention to march an army into Little 
Poland, ” to prevent by this step all danger to which the frontiers of Galicia 
might be exposed, as well as to insure the safety and tranquillity of the 
states of his imperial majesty.” The Austrians entered Poland accordingly 
without opposition, but offered not the least molestation to the Poles. The 
invasion, however peaceful, was only like a “shadow before” of “coming 
events.” 


In the mean time the Prussians and Russians continued to approach War- 
saw, at the distance of three leagues from which Kosciuszko was encamped, 
at a place called Pracka-Wola. It was here that one of his brothers in arms, 
and who has recortled the events of this portion of his glorious career, found 


him sleeping on straw. The picture he draws of this great man in his camp is 
an interesting view of the hero who upheld the fate of Poland. ” We 
passed,” says Count Oginski,” “from Kosciuszko’s tent to a table prepared 
under some trees. The frugal repast which we made here, among about a 
dozen guests, will never be effaced from my memory. The presence of this 
great man who has excited the admiration of all Europe: who was the terror 
of his enemies and the idol of the nation; who, raised to the rank of 
generalissimo, had no ambition but to serve his country and fight for it; who 
always preserved an unassuming, affable, and mUd demeanour; who never 
wore any distinguishing mark of the supreme authority with which he was 
invested ; who was contented with a surtout of coarse grey cloth, and whose 
table was as plainly furnished as that of a subaltern officer, could not fail to 
awaken in me every sentiment of esteem, admiration, and veneration, which 
I have sincerely felt for him at every period of my life.” 


The enemy continued to advance towards Warsaw, and encamped near 
Wola, a league from the city. They were fifty thousand strong, forty 
thousand Prussians and ten thousand Russians. The city had been hastily 
fortified at the commencement of the insurrection, and with the protection 
of Kosciuszko’s army resisted all the enemy’s attacks. The first serious 
combat took place on the 27th of July, and was repeated on the 1st and 3rd 
of August, when the Prussians attempted to bombard the towTi, but not a 
house was injured. On the 2nd, Frederick William wrote to Stanislaus 
recommending him to use his influence to induce the inhabitants to 
surrender, to which tlie king of Poland answered that it was not in his power 
to do so while Kosciuszko’s army lay between Warsaw and the enemy. The 
same spirit of patriotism, however, did not animate all the Poles ; but it is 
satisfactory, though apparently singular on the first appearance, to find that 
the defaulters in the g jod cause were chiefly rich capitalists, men who in 
Poland at that time had scarcely a thought beyond stock-jobbing. But these 
malcontents formed only a small portion of the people, and were obliged to 
cherish their opinions and wishes in secret. On the 16th of August General 
Dombrowski, who had lately had some advantage in skirmishes with the 
Russians at Czerniakow, attacked them a second time, but was obliged to 
retire. This was followed 
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by many warm actions, in which Dombrowski, Prince Joseph Poniatowski, 
Pozinski, and many others eminently distinguished themselves. The hottest 
affair took place in the night of the 28th. Dombrowski was attacked, while 
at the same time General Zayonczek was advancing his troops against the 
Prussian army. The courage and patriotism of the Poles predominated on 
this occasion. In the night of the 5th of September the Prussians and 
Russians made a sudden and unexpected retreat, with so much precipitation 
that they left the wounded and sick, as well as a great portion of their 


baggage. 


UPRISING IN THE PRUSSIAN PROVINCES; REVERSES IN 
LITHUANIA 


This sudden retreat of the king of Prussia, with a superior army of forty 
thousand men, appeared at first so unaccountable that even Kosciuszko 
imagined it was a feint, and would not allow his troops to pursue them ; but 
the real cause was the news that insurrections had broken out in the Polish 
provinces which had been recently annexed to Prussia. The Prussian yoke 
was even more galling to the Poles than that of Russia, on many accounts. 
In all his new provinces Frederick William had introduced German laws, 
and even went so far as to oblige his vanquished subjects to learn the 
language of their victors; so that the Poles foresaw that even the very traces 
of the Polish nation were to be erased from the face of the earth. The 
inhabitants of Great Poland had not been deaf to the call of their brethren of 
Cracow and Warsaw; Mniewski, castellan of Cujavia, and other leading 
men had found means to open a communication with the patriots at the very 
commencement of the revolution, and had even contrived to form 
magazines of arms and ammunition in some retired woods during the space 
of five months, with such circumspection that not the slightest suspicion 
was excited. On the 23rd of August, when most of the Prussian troops were 
engaged in the siege of Warsaw, and but weak garrisons were left in the 
Polo-Prussian towns, a small body of confederates, having assembled in a 


wood near Sieradz, attacked the Prussian guard, seized the magazines, and 
remained masters of the town. The insurrection became general in a few 
days; the palatinates of Kaliz and Posen joined the confederacy by the 25th, 
and Mniewski with a handful of heroes marched to Wloclawek, a town on 
the Vistula in the palatinate of Brest-Cuyovski, where he seized thirteen 
large barks laden with ammunition, designed for the siege of Warsaw. These 
bold examples were imitated in the other palatinates; the spirit of patriotism 
began to evince itself even in the heart of Dantzic, and one of the patriotic 
detachments penetrated as far as Silesia. 


Such was the state of affairs which called Frederick William from the siege 
of Warsaw. His ministers and officers prompted him to take the most severe 
measures to reduce the patriots, in the execution of which Colonel Szekuby 
signalised himself by excessive barbarity ; but this cruelty only served to 
render their tyrants the more odious in the sight of the Poles and to animate 
them in their battle of freedom. 


Kosciuszko sent Dombrowski with a considerable number of troops to 
second the insurgents, and so admirably did he perform his orders that by 
the middle of September all Great Poland, except a few towns, was in the 
possession of the patriots. 


The good cause was not thriving so prosperously in Lithuania; Vilna had 
fallen into the hands of the Russians on the 12th of August, and nearly all 
the rest of the province soon shared the same fate. Catherine, to cru.«h the 
rcvo-H. w. — VOL. xxrv. H 
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lution, ordered her general, Suvarov, to march from the frontiers of Turkey 
towards AVarsaw, and on the 16th of September he attacked a body of the 
Polish army at Krupczyce, a little vUlage to the eiist of Brest-Litovski, and 
drove them towards this latter place. The attack was renewed on the 


following day, when the patriot>s were overpowered by superior forces, 
and many were taken prisoners. 


This imfortunate defeat laid open the road to Warsaw, so that Kosciuszko 
was obliged to advance to support the flying army. He proceeded to 
Grodno, and having appointed Mokronowski commander of the Lithuanian 
army, he returned to prevent the junction of Suvarov with Fersen, who 
headed the other Russian corps. 


THE FALL OF KOSCIUSZKO 


The 10th of October was the decisive day ; Kosciuszko attacked Fersen, 
near Maciejowice. The battle was bloody and fatal to the patriots ; victory 
was wavering, antl Poninski, who was expected every minute with a 
reinforcement, not arriving, Kosciuszko, at the head of his principal 
officers, made a grand charge into the midst of the enemy. He fell covered 
with wounds, and all his companions were killed or taken prisoners. His 
inseparable friend, the amiable poet, Niemcewicz, was among the latter 
number. The great man lay senseless among the dead ; but at length he was 
recognised notwithstanding the plainness of his uniform, and was found still 
breathing. His name even now commanded respect from the Cossacks, 
some of whom had been going to plunder him ; they immediately formed a 
litter with their lances to carry him to the general, who ordered his wounds 
to be dressed, and treated him with the respect he merited. As soon as he 
was able to travel he was conveyed to Petersburg, where Catherine 
condemned this noble patriot to end hLs days in prison. Clemency, indeed, 
was not to be expected from a woman who had murdered her husband. 


Such was the termination of Kosciuszko’s glorious career. The news of his 
captivity spread like lightning to Warsaw, and everyone received it as the 
announcement of the country’s fall. “It may appear incredible,” says Count 
Oginski,” ” but I can attest what I have seen, and what a number of 
witnesses can certify with me, that many women miscarried at the tidings; 
many invalids were seized with burning fevers ; some fell into fits of 
madness which never after left them ; and men and women were seen in the 
streets wringing their hands, beating their heads against the walls, and 
exclaiming in tones of despair, ‘Ko.?ciuszko is no more; the country is lost 
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In fact the Poles seemed all paralysed by this blow; the national council, 
indeed, appointed WawTzecki successor to Kosciuszko, but they despaired 
of being able to withstand the Russians, and limited their hopes and 
exertions to prevent Warsaw from being taken by assault, for which purpose 
they ordered the troops to concentre near the city. They fortified Praga, one 
of the suburbs of Warsaw, which was separated from the city by the Vistula, 
and was most exposed to attack. Every individual, indiscriminately, was 
employed in the works. Suvarov, hearing that the king of Prussia was 
advancing towards Warsaw, did not choose to have his prey taken out of his 
mouth, and hastened with forced marches, joined Fersen, attacked the Poles 
on the 26th of October before Praga, and drove them into their 
intrenchments. 


The batteries of Praga mounted more than one hundred cannon, and the 
garrison was composed of the flower of the Polish army. On the 4th of 
November Suvarov ordered an assault, and the fortification was carried 
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after some hours’ hard fighting. Suvarov, the butcher of Ismail, a fit general 
for an imperial assassin, was at the head of the assailants, and his very name 
announces a barbarous carnage. Eight thousand Poles perished sword in 
hand, and the Russians having set fire to the bridge, cut off the retreat of the 
inhabitants. Above twelve thousand townspeople, old men, women, and 
children, were murdered in cold blood, and to fill the measure of their 
iniquity and barbarity, the Russians fired the place in four different parts, 
and in a few hours the whole of Praga, inhabitants as well as houses, was a 
heap of ashes. 


The council, finding that Warsaw could not be defended any longer, 
capitulated on the 6th of November; many of the soldiers were obliged to 
lay down their arms, and the Russian troops entered the city. The authors of 
the revolution, the generals and soldiers who refused to disarm, had quitted 


The Phoenicians were the principal bearers of this influence. They had 
occupied many of the islands of the “gean, and had planted colonies even 
on the mainland, as at Thebes and Acrocorinthus. The merchants exchanged 
the products of Phoenician and Babylonian industry for wool, hides, and 
slaves. They worked the copper mines of Cyprus and Argolis and the gold 
mines of Thasos and Thrace, but obtained even greater wealth from the 
purple shellfish of the Grecian waters. 


For about a century the Phoenicians exerted a strong pressure on the coasts 
of Greece, and they left considerable traces in Grecian mythology and 
civilisation. The gifted Greeks, who in all periods of their history were 
quick to profit by foreign example, were deeply impressed by the superior 
civilisation of the Phoenicians. The activity and skill of the men of Sidon in 
navigation and fortification had a very permanent effect. For a long time the 
Greeks made the Phoenicians their masters in architecture, mining, and 
engineering ; later they received from them the alphabet and the Babylonian 
system of weights and measures. The industry and the artistic skill of the 
Greeks also began to practice on the models brought into the land by the 
Sidonians. 


Internal dissensions, raids of the rude pastoral tribes upon the settled 
peoples of the lowlands and the coast, and feuds between the nomads 
themselves, were, doubtless, also a powerful factor in the transition from 
the peaceful patriarchism of Pelasgic times to the more stirring and warlike 
period that followed. The necessity of protecting person and property from 
bold raiders by sea and land led to the erection of fortresses, massive walls 
of rough stones piled upon one another and held together only by the law of 
gravity. The best example of such ” Cyclopean ” remains is the well- 
preserved citadel of Tiryns in Argolis. Here on a hill only fifty feet high, the 
top of which is nine hundred feet long and three hundred feet wide, a wall 
without towers follows the edge of the rock. With an apparent thickness of 
twenty-five feet the real wall, as it appears to-day, cannot be estimated at 
more than fifteen feet. On each side of this run covered passages or 
galleries. By degrees the Greeks learned from Pha/nician models to 
construct these fortresses better and finally to make real citadels of them. 
Little city communities were gradually formed at the foot of the hill, but 
until far into the Hellenic period the upper city, the ” acropolis ” remained 


Warsaw, but, being pursued by Fersen, many were killed or dispersed, and 
the rest surrendered on the 18th. 


All the patriots of consequence who fell into the hands of the Russians were 
immured in the prisons of Petersburg, or sent to Siberia. Ignatius Potocki, 
Mostowski, Kapastas, and Kalinski were among the captives. Their 
treatment, however, was not so cruel as it has been frequently represented; 
Kosciuszko’s prison, for instance, was a comfortable suite of rooms, where 
he beguiled his time with reading and drawing; Potocki was equally well 
lodged, and amused himself with gazing at the passers-by from his 
windows. This was not, indeed, an exact observance of the article of 
capitulation, “We promise a general amnesty for all that is passed,” ‘ but it 
was the very acme of honour, compared with the general tenor of Russia’s 
conduct towards Poland. 


THE FINAL PARTITION OF POLAND 


The king of Prussia, as vengeful as the weak and bad generally are when in 
power, was less merciful even than Suvarov. He appointed a commission to 
judge and punish those who had been concerned in the insurrection, as if 
they were bona fide his own subjects. Many patriots, too, who were so 
unfortunate as to fall into the Prussian’s hands, were doomed to pine in the 
fortresses of Glogau, Magdeburg, Breslau, etc., and Madalinski was one of 
these. Austria buried some of the patriots in her prisons of Olmutz, thus 
consummating the triumph of barbarism. 


On the 24th of October, 1795, the treaty for the third partition of Poland 
was concluded, but the arrangement between Prussia and Austria, as to the 
limits of the palatinate of Cracow, was not .settled till the 21st of October, 
1796. 


By this third and last partition Russia acquired the remaining portion of 
Lithuania and a great part of Samogitia, part of Kulm on the right of the 
Bug, and the rest of Volhinia. Austria obtained the greater part of the 
palatinate of Cracow, the palatinates of Sandomir and Lublin, with a part of 
the district of Kulm, and the parts of the palatinates of Brest, Polachia, and 
Masovia which lay along the left bank of the Bug. Prussia had the portions 
of the palatinates of Masovia and Polachia on the right bank of the Bug; in 


Lithuania, part of the palatinate of Troki and Samogitia, which is on the left 
bank of the Niemen ; and a district of Little Poland forming part of the 
palatinate of Cracow. Thus the banks of the Piliga, the Vistula, the Bug, and 
the Niemen marked out the frontiers of Russia, Prussia, and Austria.” 


The republic was thus erased from the list of nations after an existence of 


‘ Sixth article of the capitulation. 
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near ten centuries. Perhaps no people on earth have shown more personal 
bravery than the Poles ; their history is full of wonderful victories. But how 
little the most chivalrous valour or the most splendid military successes 
could avail with such a vicious frame of society h;xs been but too well seen. 
That a country without government (for Poland had none, properly so 
called, after the extinction of the Jagellos), without finances, without army, 
and depending for its existence year after year on tumultuous levies, ill 
disciplined, ill armed, and worse paid, should so long have preserved its 
independence — in defiance, too, of the powerful nations around, and with 
a great portion of its own inhabitants, whom ages of tyranny had 
exasperated, hostile to its success— is one of the most astonishing facts in 
all history. « 


A KING WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


Stanislaus Augustus was thus left without a kingdom; the Russian 
ambassador obliged him to go to Grodno, where he signed a formal act of 
abdication on the 25th of November, and accepted an annual pension of two 
hundred thoasand ducats, which was insured to him by the three powers, 
with the promise that his debts also should be paid. On the death of 
Catherine, which happened in November, 1796, he went to Petersburg, 


where he ended his unhappy and dishonourable life on the r2th of February, 
1798. 


Harsh and uncharitable as the world is, even the most unworthy and 
degenerate generally find some few so merciful as, either from warmth of 
heart or fellow feeling, to defend them ; and it would be strange if 
Stanislaus had not some panegyrists. But disagreeable as is the office of the 
moral censor, the character of Stanislaus, being wound up with the destinies 
of a nation, ought not to pass by unnoticed. Stanislaus stands in the usual 
pre-dicament of kings and prominent personages, between flattering 
admirers and severe detractors. The usual course, in such a case, is to 
measure the evil with the good and take the mean between them; but this, 
though the readiest mode of arriving at a result, is not the surest, since it 
proceeds on the presumption of the truth both of the favourable and 
unfavourable statements. In the present instance the estimate need not be 
merely speculative, since there are abundant data on which to calculate. The 
warmest panegyrists of this unfortunate king venture no further in their 
praises than to give him credit for good intentions in policy, and to plead his 
patronage of learning and the arts as a palliation for his political errors. 
With regard to the first excuse, it may be remarked that moral weakness or 
imbecility is no more admissible as an excuse for error than recklessness of 
character, since the latter is equally constitutional as the former. The second 
plea requires more investigation. It is customary to attribute to Stanislaus 
the advance in learning and education which decidedly e’ ‘.nc”d itself in his 
reign ; but while we admit his talent and taste for the trifles of literature and 
art, which is the utmost that can be proved, we must observe that the grand 
impetus to intellectual improvement was not given by Stanislaus. He 
certainly spent not only his revenue, which was considerable, but contracted 
great debts, which were twice paid by the state; but it was mostly on 
frivolous writers, bad painters, and loose women that those sums were 
expended. The progress of education and liberal inquiry is to be attributed 
to Konarski and his coad-jutors, anil th(> cotnmission of education also, 
which was appointed by the diet, comes in for a share of the credit. 
Poniatowski, indeed, patronised great men in literature and the arts ; but the 
effect of such patronage is at best of 
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doubtful benefit, and the merit of the patron is of a negative character, being 
so mixed up witli vanity and love of notoriety. It has been said by 
Rulhiere<‘ that “no magnanimity, no strength appeared in his character; 
that he only thought of becoming a patron of all the arts of luxury, and 
particularly to cultivate little objects of this nature, to which he attached the 
highest consequence.” His panegyrist could only assume that he was not 
one of the chief causes of his comitry’s annihilation, but cannot deny that 
no monarch could have been more suited to produce such an unfortunate 
effect; and though his censor might admit the truth of his assertion, as 
recorded by Oginski,” “I have always wished for the happiness of my 
country, and I have only caused it misfortune !” he would remind the royal 
criminal that even “hell is paved with good intentions.” 


CHAPTER IV 


PARTIAL RESTORATION AND FINAL DISSOLUTION 


[1796-1863 A.D.] 


The extinction of the Polish republic afforded ample scope for the exercise 
of political declamation : the tribunes of France, the parliament of England, 
and the press of both countries abounded with eloquent invectives against 
the perfidious violence of the partitioning powers. The troubled state of 
affairs, however, throughout Europe did not permit any power to interfere in 
behalf of the oppressed. Every prince was too intent on securing his own 
preservation to dream of breaking a lance for another. Hence the impunity 
with which the three potentates proceeded to fill their prisons with not only 
tho.se who had distinguished themselves during the recent struggle but with 
such as either ventured to complain, or were even saspected of 
dissatisfaction at the new state of things. The inhabitants of the great towns, 
especially of the three most influential, “‘arsaw, Cracow, and Vilna, were 
rigorously disarmed, and formidable garrisons of foreign troops were 
everywhere ready to crush all attempts at insurrection. 


But if the cry of vengeance was smothered where the conquerors were 
present, other countries were soon made to resound with it. If Turkey and 
Sweden, two powers equally alarmed at the aggrandisement of Rassia, 
Austria, and Prussia, felt their own feebleness too sensibly to oppose it by 
arms, France and the countries which French influence pervaded were ready 
to combine in any measure that might distract the enemies of the revolution. 
To France and Italy, therefore, the eyes of the Poles were now turned for 
aid, both to recover their independence and to gratify their resistless feeling 
of revenge. A secret confederation was formed at Cracow, the members of 
which offered to the French directory to sacrifice their fortunes and lives at 


the first call of the republic. This was not a vain offer : hundreds of the 
warlike nobles con-102 
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tinued, notwithstanding the strict surveillance observed by their new 
masters, to escape from their bondage, and proceed to Venice or to Paris. In 
pursuance of the compact made between their leader, Dombrowski, and the 
directory, Polish legions were formed in aid of the new Italian republics, 
and ready to act wherever the French government might require. Their pay 
and subsistence were to be furnisheil by the Italian states ; that of Lombardy 
was the first to hire their services. They preserved their native uniform and 
arms, but assumed the revolutionary cockade ; and their motto of ” Gli 
uomini liberi sono Jratelli ” showed how completely they harmonised with 
the spirit which shook Europe to its centre. That both the directors and 
Bonaparte held out to them the prospect of their comitry’s restoration is 
well known; but their credulity must have been equal at least to their hopes, 
or they would never have placed the shadow of reliance on the promises of 
a people by whom they had been so often betrayed. Their martial prowess 
— confined chiefly to Italy — contributed greatly to the success of the 
republican cause. Their number amounted to some thousands, and their 
valour was unabated. But they were soon taught to distrust the fair 
professions of the republican hero. When anxious to preserve, by his 
influence, an entrance to the congress of Rastatt for a Polish representative, 
they were coolly answered, “that the hearts of all friends of liberty were for 
the brave Poles ; but time and destmy alone could restore them as a nation.” 
Hope seldom reasons well ; if the time of regeneration was deferred, might 
it not arrive — perhaps at no distant period — when a more favourable 
conjuncture of circumstances would render it impossible that the French 
government should refuse to urge their claims ? So thought the Poles, who 
still continued imder the banners of the republic. 


The same unvaried picture of services performed, and of hopes deceived, is 
exhibited throughout the connection of the Polish legions with France. 


Their adherence to a foreign cause — for in no sense could it be called their 
own — so steadfastly and devotedly maintained, can be explained only by 
the resistless passion of the Poles for military fame : to them the battlefield 
is as much a home as the deep to the Englishman. Though, during the 
absence of Bonaparte in Egypt, they were literally exterminated by the 
Austrians and Russiaas, they repaired their losses with astonishing 
promptitude : in 1801 they amoimted to fifteen thousand. Their blood 
flowed in vain : in every treaty which their valour had been so instrumental 
in winning, themselves and country were forgotten. Seeing the 
disappointment of their hopes, many of them, after the peace of Luneville 
(1801), bade adieu to the French service, and returned to their own country, 
where an amnesty had been recently proclaimed. A considerable number, 
indeed, remained: some entered into the service of the king of Etruria; 
others departed on the ill-starred expedition to St. Domingo ; and the few 
who survived returned to their country after the formation of the grand 
duchy. 


While the Poli.sh soldiers were thus exhibiting a useless valour in foreign 
climes, their countrymen at home must not be overlooked. The condition of 
the inhabitants varied according to the characters of the sovereigns under 
whom they were placed. The aim of Prussia and Austria was to Germanise 
their respective portions, and gradually to obliterate every trace of 
nationality. Each, accordmgly, introduced German laws and usages; the 
lahguage of the public schools and of the public acts was German; Germans 
alone were intrusted with public employments. Russia pursued a more 
politic or a more generous policy : with the view, perhaps, of one day 
extending her Polish possessions, she strove to attach the inhabitants to her 
government. The preservation of the Lithuanian statutes, the influence in 
the general administration 
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possessed by the native marshals elected in the dietines of the nobles, the 
publication of the acts of government in the native tongue, and the 


admission of the people to the highest dignities, rendered the condition of 
Russian Poland much less galling than that of the portion subjected to either 
of the two other powers. Since the accession of Alexander, especially, great 
encouragement had been given both to the great branches of national 
industry and to the diffasion of education. An imperial ukase of April 4th, 
1803, had conferred extraordinary privileges on the University of 'ilna ; and 
in no case had the czar neglected any opportunity of improving the 
temporal or moral condition of his new subjects. The conduct of Austria in 
this respect was less liberal. Under the plea — a true one, no doubt, but not 
sufficient to justify so arbitrary a measure — that the spirit of the students 
of Cracow was too revolutionary to consist with a monarchical government, 
she destroyed that venerable seat of learning, which during more than four 
centuries had supported the religion and the civilisation of Poland ; and 
though in lieu of it she founded a college at Leopol, the jealous regulations 
and vigorous surveillance introduced into that seminary were not likely to 
fill its halls with native students. Nor were the circumstances of the people 
in other respects more enviable. Galicia, which had served as a granary to 
Aastria in her endless wars with the French, and where her losses of men 
had been repaired, was now exhausted; so that the nobles of this province 
— the richest, perhaps, in Poland — have not even yet been able to recover 
from the misery into which they were plunged by the exactions of the 
government. Those of Polish Prussia were scarcely treatetl with more 
indulgence ; but though the state was rapacious, their enterprising spirit and 
the superior facilities they enjoyed for commerce neutralised the severity of 
their imposts, and rendered their condition one of comparative comfort. In 
all the three, the minds of the inhabitants were freed from all apprehension 
on political accounts ; government prosecu-tions had long ceaset’ ; the 
general amnesty had covered all anterior events with the veil of oblivion. 


NAPOLEON S POLICY TOWARDS POLAND 


Such was the condition of the Poles when the French emperor endeavoured 
to attach them to his interests by loudly proclaiming himself their restorer 
— the breaker of the yoke under which they groaned. That sickness of heart 
occasioned by hope deferred caused many to turn a deaf ear to his 


summons; but the majority, electrified at the promise of approaching 
freedom, flew eagerly to arms, and devoted themselves, with heart and 
hand, to the will of Napoleon. The brilliant campaign of 1806 — the victory 
of Jena and the advance of the French into Poland to oppose the formidable 
masses of Russians, who appeared as the allies of Prussia — seemed an 
earnest of future success, a sure pledge of approaching restoration. Polish 
regiments were organised with amazing rapichty. To increa.se the general 
enthusiasm. Napoleon was unscrupulous enough to proclaim the near 
approach of Kosciuszko; though, but a few months before, that general, 
who knew his character, hatl refused to espoase his views — in other words, 
to deceive the still confiding Poles. On the 27th of November he entered 
Posen in triumph; the followmg month Warsaw received hiin with no less 
enthasiasm. The inhabitants of the latter were still more overjoyed when he 
proceeded to organise a supreme commission of government — a measure 
which they hailed as the dissevering of the last link that bound them to 
Prussia. His purpose was announced ; his armies 
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were recruited by thousands of the bravest troops in Europe ; Friedland bore 
witness to the talents and valour of Dombrowski and the heroes he 
commanded ; and the opening of negotiations at Tilsit was hailed by the 
Poles as the dawning of a bright futurity. Will posterity readily believe that 
this very man, in his celebrated interview on the Nienien with the emperor 
Alexander, seriously proposed to unite Warsaw, and the conquests which 
the Poles had assisted him to wrest from Prussia, with the Russian empire, 
and that the czar refused to accept them ? It was only when Napoleon fomid 
the czar too moderate or too conscientious to receive the overture that he 
formed a small portion of his conquests into the grand duchy of Warsaw, 
which he united with Saxony ! 


The duchy of Warsaw consisted of six departments : Posen, Kalish, Plock, 
Warsaw, Lomza, and Bromberg; its population somewhat exceeded two 
millions. The Poles were highly dissatisfied with ” this mockery of a 


country,” as they called it. They had been taught to regard the ancient 
kingdom, if not Lithuania itself, as about to become inevitably their own ; 
and their mortification may be conceived on finding not only that Prussia 
was allowed to retain several palatinates, that Austria was guaranteed in her 
Polish possessions, that the provmces east of the Bug were to remain in the 
power of Russia, but that a considerable portion of the ancient republic on 
this side that river was ceded, as the department of Bielostok, in perpetual 
sovereignty to the czar. The Peace of Tilsit they regarded as the grave of 
their hopes. 


According to the new constitution granted by Napoleon, the virtual master 
of the duchy, the Catholic religion was properly declared the religion of the 
state ; but ample toleration, and even a community of civil rights, were 
wisely allowed to the dissidents. Serfage was abolished. The power of the 
Saxon king, as grand duke of Warsaw, was more extensive than had been 
enjoyed by his royal predecessors since the time of the Jagellos. With him 
rested the initiative of all projects of law; the nomination not only of the 
senators, but the presidents of the dietines, and of the communal 
assemblies; and the appointment of all officers, civil and military. The code 
Napoleon was subsequently admitted as the basis of judicial proceedings. 


The duchy soon felt the might of its new existence. The exertions of the 
government of Napoleon, who retained military possession of the country, 
and whose lieutenant, Davout, occupied Warsaw as headquarters, added to 
the inevitable expenses of the civil list, and impoverished the small 
proprietors. Many, wisely preferring easy circumstances under an absolute 
but paternal government to ruin with nominal freedom, removed into the 
Polish provinces subjected to Russia or Austria ; for, even in the latter, 
rapacity was yielding to moderation and mildness. Those who remained 
consoled themselves with the belief that eventually Poland would be 
recalled into existence, and her independence re-established on sure 
foundations. That they should have been made dupes to the emissaries of a 
man who had never promised but to betray them can be explained only by 
the well-known truth. How easily do we believe what we hope ! For this 
reason many native regiments continued in the alliance of France. In the 
Austrian war of 1809 they covered themselves with renown, and rendered 
the greatest benefits to the cause of their imperial ally. They conquered 


the more important. Here were the sanctuaries and the council chamber, the 
residence of the king and often also the houses of the nobility. 


The military nobility, the ancient Greek chivalry, also originated in 
prehistoric times. In the storms of the new time the patriarchal chieftains 
developed into powerful military princes who everywhere forced the 
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” Pelasgian ” peasant to keep his sling or his sword, his lance or his javelin, 
always at hand. A class of lords also arose, consisting of families that 
supported themselves rather by the trade of arms than by the pursuit of 
agriculture. This new nobility, which gradually grew to great numerical 
strength, held a very important position down to the days of democracy. 


This transition period was subsequently called by the Hellenes the Heroic 
Age. The myths and legends which the memory of the Greek tribes and 
their poets preserved of this period have a varied character. On the one 
hand, heroic figures are repeatedly developed from the local names or the 
surnames of divinities, or the mythical history of a god is transferred to a 
human being. On the other hand, this imaginative people loved to 
concentrate its historical recollections and to load the deeds and experiences 
of whole tribes and epochs upon one or another heroic personality, whose 
cycle of legends in the course of further development underwent new 
colourings and extensions through the mixture of fresh elements. This is the 
way in which the legends of Hercules and Theseus, of the Argonauts and 
the “Seven against Thebes ” grew up. The most glorious poetical 
illumination is cast upon the alleged greatest deed of pre-Hellenic times, the 
ten years’ war waged by nearly the whole body of Achccan heroes against 
the Teucrian Troy or Ilion. 


The warlike, chivalrous-romantic nation of poetry and legendary history at 
the close of the pre-Hellenic period we are accustomed to call the Achseans. 
It seems to us safe to accept the theory that the name Achreans means ” the 
noble, excellent,” and belongs to the entire “heronation,” not to a single 
tribe after which the Greeks as a whole were afterwards called. 


Galicia without the smallest aid from France, while the emperor was 
proceeding elsewhere in his splendid career of victory. They reduced 
Cracow and the adjacent territory; and though for forty days — days during 
which the Polish leaders were arrayed in mourning — they were compelled 
to abandon Warsaw to the archduke Ferdinand, they 
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regained triumphant possession of that capital, and humbled their enemies 
on every side. They considered that what their own arms had won they had 
a right to retain, and they regarded as hievitable the incorporation of these 
conquests with their infant state. They were soon undeceived; they were not 
allowed to retain a foot of ¢ Galicia, and half of their other conquests, 
between AVarsaw and the Austrian frontier, was wrested from them. Four 
departments — Ci’acow, Radom, Lublin, and Siedlce — were indeed 
incorporated witli the grand duchy: but this advantage was a poor 
compensation for the hnmense sacrifices which had been made — for the 
loans which had been forcibly raised, for the lives which had been wasted, 
and for the misery which afflicted every class of the inhabitants. Military 
conscription had depopulated their to\vns; the stern agents of despotism — 
the despotism not of the Saxon king, but of Napoleon — Tiad carried away 
the produce of the soil, and hostile armies had laid waste their plains. So 
utterly exhausted was the country that the state could not reckon on the 
usual contributions, and a royal decree exempted from them the agricultural 
and mechanical classes. 


Previous to opening the Russian campaign. Napoleon, m the view of 
interesting the Poles in his behalf, had recourse to his usual arts, and, 
strange to say, with his usual success. The reflecting portion, indeed — but, 
alas ! how few are they in any nation ! — scorned to be deluded again. ” We 
are flattered,” said a rough old soldier, “when our services are required. Is 
Polantl always to be fed on hope alone?” But the mob — such as do not 
think, be they high or low — were persuatled, from the representations of 
the imperial agents, that their ancient republic was speedily to be restored in 


all its glory; that Lithuania was to be wrested from the czar, and Galicia 
exchanged by Austria for Illyria. Yet, while the deluded people were 
meeting at Warsaw to prepare for their a])proaching high destinies; while 
the French emperor was enthusiastically hailed as their regenerator; while 
the abbe de Pradt, b}’ his authority, added fuel to the patriotic flame, a 
secret treaty with the emperor Francis had again guaranteed the integrity of 
the Aastrian possessions in Poland. But it was secret, and his purpose was 
realised : at his voice more than eighty thousand Poles took the field, while 
a general confederation of the nobles declared the republic restored, the act 
of declaration being signed by the Saxon king, in wliose house the 
hereditary monarchy was to be vested. At the same time all Poles in the 
Russian service were recalled to participate in the joyful event, and, if need 
were, to seal their new liberties witli their blood. Tliis intoxication, 
however, was of short duration; the reply of Napoleon to the Polish 
deputation, which had followed him to Vilna, left them no room to liope for 
his aid. He exhortcnl them to fight for their own independence, assured 
them that if all the palatinates combined they might rea.Aonably expect to 
attain their object, and added, “I must, however, inform you that I have 
guaranteed to the Austrian emperor the integrity of his states, and that I 
cannot sanction any project or movement tending to disturb him in the 
po.ssession of the Polish provinces which remain to him.” So nuK’ i for 
Galicia. As to Lithuania, which he was expected to treat as an ally, and to 
unite with the ancient republic, he not only considered it, but proclaimed it, 
a hostile country, and ravaged it with impunity. Thus the Lithuanians 
received an avowedly open enemy, instead of an ally and a friend. Both 
people hail abundant reason to curse their blind credulity. This perfidy was 
unknown to the Polish troops, who were advancing on the ancient frontiers 
of iMuscovy, or they would surely have forsaken the cause. 


It is useless to dwell on the valour displayed by the deluded Poles in this 
disastrous expedition. The work of Bonaparte — the formation of the grand 
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duchy — was destroyed; the king of Saxony, who had adhered to his cause 
with extraordinary fidehty, was stripped at once both of it and a portion of 
his hereditary dominions ; the three powers again took possession of the 
towns which they had held previous to the invasions of Bonaparte, until a 
congress of all the sovereigns who had taken a prominent part in the war 
against the common enemy of Europe should assemble, to decide, among 
other matters, on the fate of the country. 


THE ALLIES AND POLAND 


.After the fall of Bonaparte the attention of the allied sovereigns was 
powerfully demanded by the state of Poland. The re-establishment of the 
kingdom in all its ancient integrity was not merely an act of justice to a 
people whose fall is one of the darkest pages in the history of the world, but 
it was, of all objects, the one most desirable towards the security of central 
Europe against the ambition of the czars. But for Poland, a great portion of 
Christendom might have been subject to the misbelievers ; but for her, the 
northern emperors would probably long ago have poured their wild hordes 
into the very heart of Germany ; the nation which had been, and might 
again become, the bulwark alike of civil and religious freedom, could not 
faO to be invested with interest of the very highest order. Public opinion, 
the interest of rulers, and the sympathy of the governed called for the 
restoration of injured Sarmatia. The side of humanity, of justice, and of 
policy was powerfully advocated by France and England ; their able 
plenipotentiaries, Talleyrand and Castlereagh, did all that could be done, 
short of having recourse to actual hostilities, to attain this European object. 
But neither power, nor both combined, could contend with success against 
those which were interested in the partition. France was exhausted by her 
long wars, and weakened by a restriction within her ancient limits ; England 
could have furnished no more than a handful of troops, nor could all her 
wealth have hired mercenaries sufficiently niuncrous or brave to justify her 
in throwing down the gauntlet of defiance to two such military nations as 
Prussia and Muscovy. To the honour of the Austrian emperor, he not only 
disapproved the projected union of the late duchy with Russia, but he 
expressed his desire for Polish independence, and even his willingness to 


surrender a portion of his o/vn territories to make the new kingdom more 
respectable. At this juncture, however. Napoleon escaped from Elba ; and 
Alexander, finding that his aid was indispensable in the approaching 
contest, was able, not indeed to make his own terms, but to insist on a 
measure he had long meditated : the union of the grand duchy, as a separate 
kingtlom, with his empire. Not less effectual was his policy with the Poles 
themselves. By persuading them that his great object was to confer on them 
a national existence and liberal institutions, he interested them so far in his 
views, that they would willingly have armed to support those views as they 
had so often done those of Napoleon. In this state of things, all that France 
and England could do was to claim a national existence for the whole body 
of Poles, and to stipulate for their political freedom. Their representations 
were powerfully supported by the emperor Francis, who again expressed 
regret that Poland could not be re-established as an independent state with a 
national representation of its own. Owing to these energetic appeals to his 
liberality, and to the influence of public opinion so widely diffused by the 
political press, the autocrat showed no reluctance to make the concessions 
required. Pru.ssia was no less willing. The result was a solemn engagement 
formed by the three 
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partitioning powers in concert to confer on their respective Polish subjects a 
national re[)n’sentatioii, and national institutions regulated after the form of 
political existence which each of the respective governments might think 
proper to grant them. 


By the celebrated Treaty of Viemia the foUowing bases were solemnly 
sanctioned : 


1. Galicia and the salt mines of Wieliczka were restored to Austria. 


2. The grand duchy of Posen, forming the western palatinates bordering on 
Silesia, and containing a population of about eight hundred thousand souls, 


was surrendered to Prussia. ThLs power was also confirmed in its conquests 
made at the period of the first partition. 


3. The city and district of Cracow was to belong to none of the three 
powers, but to be formed into a free and imlependent republic, under the 
guarantee of the three. Its extent is nineteen and one-half geographical 
miles, inhabited at that time by a population of sixty-one thousand souls. 


4. The remainder of ancient Poland, comprising the chief part of the recent 
grand tluchy of Warsaw (embracing a country bountled by a line drawn 
from Thorn to near Cracow in the west, to the Bug and the Niemen in the 
east), reverted to Russia, and was to form a kingdom forever subject to the 
czars. Population about four millions. 


POLISH DEVELOPMENT UNDER THE NEW CHARTER 


The new kingdom of Poland was proclaimed June 20th, 1815; and on 
December 24th, in the same year, a constitutional charter was granted to the 
Poles. 


The articles of this charter (in number 165) were of so liberal a description 
as to astonish all Europe. They abundantly prove that at the time of their 
promulgation Alexander was no enemy of liberal institutions. Though the 
charter in question has probably forever passed away, the nature of the 
dispute between the Poles and their monarch cannot be understood without 
adverting to some of its pro"isions. 


Though the Catholic religion was declared the religion of the state, all 
dissidents were placed on a footing of perfect equality, as to civil rights, 
with the professors of the established faith (Art. 11). The liberty of the press 
was recognised in its fullest extent (16). No subject could be arrested prior 
to judicial conviction (18). The inviolability of person and property, in the 
strictest sense, was guaranteed (23 to 26). All public business to be 
transacted in the Polish language (28) ; and all offices, civil or military, to 
be held by natives alone (29).’ The national representation to be vested in 
two chambers: senators and deputies (31). The power of the crown (35 to 


47) was not more than sufficient to give due weight to the executive; all 
kings to be crowned at Warsaw, after swearing to the observance of the 
charter; during his absence, the chief authority to be vested in a lieutenant 
and council of stat^ (63 to 75). The great public departments to be presided 
by responsible ministers (76 to 82). The legislative power to rest with the 
king and the two chambers : an ordinary diet to be held every two years, 
and sit thirty days ; an extraordinary diet whenever judged necessary by the 
king 


‘ StranRers, however, might be naturalised and admissible to public 
employments after five years’ residence, if in the interim they should 
acquire the Polish language (33); and the king reserved to himself the 
privilege of appointing distinguished foreigners to certain employments 
(34). 
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(86 to 88). No member could be arrested during a session, except for great 
ofifences, and not even then without the consent of the assembly (89). The 
deliberations of the diet extended to all projects submitted to it by the 
ministry affecting the laws and the whole routine of internal administration 
(90 to 94). AH deliberations to be public, except when committees were 
sitting (95). All projects of law to originate with the council of state, and to 
be laid before the chambers by command of the king; such projects, 
however, being previously examined by committees of both houses (96 to 
98). All measures to be passed by a majority of votes (102). The senators to 
be nominated by the king, and to exercise their functions for life (110). The 
deputies (128 in number, or about double that of the senators) were 77 for 
districts (one for each), and 51 for so many communes (118 and 119). To 
become a member of this chamber the qualifications were: citizenship; the 
age of thirty; possession of some portion, however small, of landed 
property; and the payment, in annual contributions, of one hundred Polish 
florins (121). No public functionary eligible to sit without the consent of the 
head of his department (122). The nobles of each district to meet in dietines, 


for the purpose of electing one of their body to the general diet, and of 
returning two members to the palatine assemblies (125), all dietines being 
convoked by the king (126). The class of electors was numerous, 
comprising: (1) All landowners, however small, who paid any contribution 
whatever towards the support of the state; (2) every manufacturer or 
shopkeeper possessing a capital of ten thousand florins; (3) all rectors and 
vicars; (4) all professors and teachers ; (5) all artists or mechanics 
distinguished for talent (131). Every elector to be enrolled, and to have 
reached twenty-one years (132). The tribunals to be filled with judges, part 
nominated by the king and part elected by the palatinates (140) ; the former 
being appointed for life, and immovable 


(141). 


Such were the chief provisions of this remarkable charter, which left only 
two things to be desired; the trial by jury, and the competency of either 
chamber to propose laws; the initiative was confined to the executive, 
consisting of the king and the council of state. 


The enthusiasm of the Poles towards their sovereign, for some time after the 
promulgation of this charter, was almost boundless. His lieutenant, 
Zaionczek, imitated his example, and strove with success to attach the Poles 
to his sway. Prosperity, the result of a settled and an enlightened 
government, followed in the train of peace. Innumerable improvements 
introduced into the public education, the establishment of a university at 
Warsaw and of an agricultural society at Mount Maria, the rapid increase of 
trade, the diffusion of wealth, and the consequent advance towards 
happiness by the nation at large, might well render his government popular. 
That prosperity, indeed, is his noolest monument. On taking possession of 
the country he found nothing but desolation and misery. So enormous had 
been the force which the grand duchy had been compelled to maintain, so 
heavy the exactions of the treasury, that no country could have borne them, 
much less one whose two chief outlets for her produce, Dantzic and Odessa, 
were long closed by the continental system of Napoleon and by the Turkish 
war. The finances of the duchy, indeed, were unable to pay more than an 
insignificant portion of the troops; either the remainder was raised by forced 


loans, or the men went unpaid. Twelve millions of francs, in addition, were 
borrowed at Paris, on the security of the mines of Wieliczka. Still all would 
not do ; the revenue did not reach one-half of the expenditure ; in time, no 
functionary, civil or ecclesiastical, and scarcely any soldier, was paid. The 
contractors fled; troops 
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traversed the country at pleasure, plundering indiscriminately all who fell in 
their way. In short, there was little money or food anj’where, and a total 
stop was put to all branches of industry. To repair these evils was the 
emperor’s first object. By opening the country to foreign merchants, by 
providing the husbanchnen with oxen and horses, by suspending the 
pajTnent of some taxes and supj)rcssing others, and by providing for the 
support of his army from his hereditary dominions, he recalled industry and 
the means of subsist?nce. 


So satisfied was the Polish nation with its new situation in the year 1818 — 
near three years after its union with Russia — that the opposition to 
ministers in the chamber of deputies was utterly insignificant. The benefits 
of the government had disarmed the prejudices and antipathies of the 
people. The emperor himself appears, at this time, to have been no less 
satisfied; he congratulated himself on the liberal policy he had adopted 
towards his new subjects, and declarctl in full senate at Warsaw that he was 
only waiting to try the effect of the free institutions he had given them, to 
extentl those institutions over all the regions which Providence had 
confided to his care. 


Having now reached the term of the good understanding between the Poles 
and their monarch, it is necessary to advert to the causes which led first to 
mistrust, then to hatred, and lastly to open hostility between the two parties. 


On the first view of the case, it could not rationally be expected that any 
considerable degree of harmony could subsist between people who during 


eight centuries had been at war with each other, and between whom, 
consequently, a strong national antipathy had been long fostered. And even 
had they always lived in peace, they were too dissimilar in manners, habits, 
sentiments, and religion ever cortlially to coalesce. For ages the Pole had 
idolised a liberty unexampled in any coimtry under heaven; the Muscovite 
had no will of his own, but depended entirely on God and the czar. The one 
was the maker and master of kings; the other obeyed, as implicitly as the 
voice of fate, the most arbitrary orders of hLs monarch, whom he 
considered heaven’s favourite vicegerent. The one was enlightened by 
education and by intercourse with the polished nations of Europe; the other, 
who long thought it a crime to leave home, was brutified by superstition 
and ignorance. Each cursed the other as schismatic — as out of the pale of 
God’s visible church and doomed to perdition. The antipathy which ages 
had nourished had been intensely aggravated by late events. The 
unprovoked violence of Catherine, the haughtiness of her troops, the 
excesses accompanying the elevation and fall of Stanislaus; the keen sense 
of humiliation — so keen as to become intolerable to a proud people — 
were causes more than sufficient to neutralise the greatest benefits 
conferred by the czars. 


Another and, if possible, weightier consideration arises. How could the 
most arbitrary monarch in Europe — one whose will had never been 
trammelled by either the spirit or the forms of freedom, whose nod was all 
but omnipotent — bo expected to guide the delicately complicated machine 
of a popular government? Would he be very likely to pay much regard to 
the apparently insignificant, however necessary, springs which kept it in 
motion? Would the lord of fifty legions, whose empire extended over half 
the Old World, be likely to hear witii patience the bold voice of freedom in 
a distant and (as to territory) insignificant corner of his vast heritage ? 


Under no state of things, however, would the Poles, as long as they were 
subject to foreign ascendency, have remained satisfied. The recollections of 
their ancient glory would give a more bitter pang to the consciousness of 
present 
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degradation. Alexander, indeed, had held out to them the hope of imiting 
Lithuania under the same form of government; but even in this case, would 
either Poles or Lithuanians be less subject to the autocrat? Besides, what 
guarantee had they that even their present advantages would be continued to 
them? None, surely, but the personal character of the autocrat, who, with the 
best mtentions, was somewhat fickle, and who might any day abandon the 
reins of empire to a more rigorous or less scrupulous hand. “What have we 
to hope,” exclaimed the celebrated Dombrowski at the period at which this 
compendium is arrived; “what have we not to fear? This very day might we 
not tremble for the fate which may await us to-morrow?” The general 
expressed his conviction that if the Poles, instead of being disunited, would 
cordially combine, they would recover their lost greatness. “Let them,” 
added he, “retrieve their ancient nationality; let them combine their 
opinions, their desires, their wishes !” In other words, he meant that the 
whole nation should enter mto an miderstanding to permit the existence of 
the present order of things no longer than they could help. ” If the same 
fortune,” he concluded, “which has given us a sovereign should one day 
turn round on him, Poland may recover her liberty and independence, and 
acknowledge no king but the one of her own choice.” 


Words like these, and from such a quarter, could not fail to produce their 
effect. They flew from mouth to mouth; the press began to echo them. The 
opposition in the chamber of deputies assumed a more formidable 
appearance. The success, however transient, of the liberal party in Spain 
and Italy was hailed with transport. Were the Poles to despond at such a 
crisis? The anti-Russian party, comprising the army, the students in the 
public schools, the populace of the capital, began to act with greater 
boldness and decision ; no very obscure hints were thrown out that the 
glorious example of other coimtries would not be lost nearer home. The 
newspapers, which followed the current of public opinion, however 
changing, as inevitably as the shadow does the substance, adopted the same 
resolute if not menacing tone. It was evident that a revolution was 
meditated, and that the minds of the people, not merely of the kingdom, but 
of the countries imder the sway of Austria and Prussia, as well as those of 
the grand duchy, were to be prepared for it by sure though apparently 


At least a few important remains of the tribal and state relations of this age 
passed over into the Hellenic period. The Dorians were at this time an 
insignificant mountain race in the mountains on the northern edge of the 
beautiful basin of northeastern Greece, which had not yet received the name 
of Thessaly, while the principal part was played there by the Lapithse on 
Mount Ossa and the lower Peneus, the Boeotians in the southwest of the 
Peneus district, and especially the Minyse, with one branch at lolcus on the 
gulf of Pagasse and another in the western part of the basin of the Copais, 
where they were in constant rivalry with the Cadmeans of Thebes. The 
Ionic race was spread over the northern coast of the Peloponnesus on the 
Gulf of Corinth, over a portion of the eastern coast of this peninsula on the 
Gulf of Saron, and over Megaris and Attica. Among the Ionic cantons 
Attica had already attained considerable importance. Here the so-called 
Theseus, or rather a family of warlike chieftains descended from the Ionic 
tribal hero Theseus, had succeeded in uniting the four different portions of 
this district. 


Of greater importance than any of these in the pre-Doric period were the 
feudal states of the Peloponnesus. The strongest among these was the royal 
house of the Atridjc, upon whose glory terrible legends cast a dark and 
bloody shadow. From their capital at Mycense they ruled over the whole of 
Argolis ; chieftains in Tiryns, in Argos and on the coast of the peninsula of 
Parnon acknowledged their authority. The remains of the citadel of this 
royal family are still preserved. The hill on which this citadel stood is 
surmounted by a small circular wall, and lower down is surrounded by a 
mighty wall which everywhere follows the edge of the cliff, and which in 
some places is built of rough layers of massive stones, elsewhere of 
carefully fitted polygonal blocks, but also for considerable stretches of 
rectangular blocks, in horizontal courses. 


insensible degrees. Privileges were now claimed and principles 
promulgated of a tendency too democratic to consort with the existing 
frame of society. That Russia should take alarm at the fearless activity of 
the press was naturally to be expected. Accordingly, by an ordinance of July 
3Ist, 1819, the censorship was established. In violation of Art. 16. 


Infractions of the Charter 


If men have no opportunity of expressing their opinions publicly, they will 
do so privately. Wlien tlie journals, tlie legitimate outlets of popular feeling, 
were thus arbitrarily and impoliticly closed, secret societies began to 
multiply. A sort of political freemasonry connected the leaders of the 
meditated movement, and its ramifications extended as far as Vilna. Their 
avowed object was not merely to free their country and the grand duchy 
from the Russian yoke, but to unite their brethren of Galicia and Posen in 
one common cause, and then openly to strike a blow for their dearest rights. 
But however secret their meetings and purposes, neither could long escape 
the vigilance of the police, which, since the arrival of Constantine as 
commander-in-chief of the Polish army, had acquired alarming activity. 
Why this personage should have interfered in a branch of administration 
beyond his province — why he 
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should have stopped out of his own peculiar sphere to hire spies, to collect 
information, and to influence the proceedings of the tribunals against the 
suspected or the accused — has been matter of much conjecture. Perhaps he 
proposed to render himself necessary to his imperial brother; perhaps he 
could not live without some bustle to excite him ; perhaps his mind was 
congenially occupied in the discovery and punishment of treason. However 
this be, he acted with amazing impolicy. His wisest course — and the Poles 
themselves once hoped that he would atlopt it — was to cultivate the 
attachment of tlie people among whom he resided, and thereby prepare their 
minds for one day secontling his views on the crown. Instead of this, he 


conducted himself towards all whom he suspected of liberal opinions — 
and few there were who did not entertain them — with violence, often with 
brutality. At his instigation the secret police pursued its fatal career; 
arbitrary arrests, hidden condemnations, the banishment of many, the 
imprisonment of more, signalised his baneful activity. That amidst so many 
sentences some should be passed on individuals wholly innocent need not 
surprise us. \‘h(‘rf spies are hired to mix with society for the purpose of 
detecting the disaffected, if they do not find treason, they will make it ; 
private malignity and a desire of being thought useful, if not indispensable, 
to their employers, and of enjoying the rewards due to success in procuring 
informations, would make them vigilant enough. As this is a profession 
which none but the basest and most unprincipled of men woulil follow, we 
cannot expect that they would always exercise it with much regard to 
justice. In such men revenge or avarice would be all-powerful. 


The University of Vilna was visited with some severity by the agents of this 
dreaded institution. Twenty of its students were seized and sentenced to 
different punishments — none, however, very rigorous. Those of Warsaw 
were not used more indulgently. A state prison was erected in the capital, 
and its dungeons were soon crowded with inmates — many, no doubt, not 
undeserving their fate, but not a few the victims of an execrable system. 
The proceedings, however, which are dark must always be suspected ; of 
the hundreds who were dragged from the bosom of their families and 
consigned to various fortresses, all would be thought innocent, since none 
had been legally convicted. 


By Art. 10 of the constitutional charter, the Russian troops, when required 
to pass through Poland, were to be at the entire charge of the czar’s 
treasury; for years, however, they were stationed at Warsaw— evidently to 
overawe the population— at the expense of the inhabitants. Then the 
violations of individual liberty (in opposition to Arts. 18 to 21) ; the 
difficulty of procuring passports ; the misapplication of the revenue to 
objects other than those to which it was raised — to the reimbursement of 
the secret police, for instance ; the nomination of men as senators without 
the necessary qualifications, and who had no other merit than that of being 
creatures of the government, were infractions of the charter, as wanton as 
they were intended to be humiliating. 


The army was as much rlissatisfied as the nation. The imgovemable temper, 
and the consequent excesses, of Constantine; the useless but vexatious 
manoeuvres which he introduced; his rigorous mode of exercise, fitted for 
no other than frames of adamant ; and, above all, his overbearing manner 
towards the best and highest officers in the service, raised him enemies on 
every side. His good qualities— and he had many— were wholly 
overlooked ainidst his ebullitions of fury, and the unjustifiable, often cruel, 
acts he committed while under their influence. On ordinary occasions, when 
his temper 
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was not ruffled, no man could make himself more agreeable; no man could 
exhibit more — not courtesy, for he was too rough for it — warm- 
heartedness, and his generosity in pecuniary matters was almost boundless. 


But the worst remains yet to be told. Russian money and influence were 
unblashiugly employed in the dietines to procure the return to the general 
diet of such members only as were known to care less for their country than 
for their own fortunes. Then, instead of a diet being held every two years 
(in accordance with Art. 87), none was convoked from 1820 to 1825, and 
only one after the accession of Nicholas. Finally, an ordinance (issued in 
1825) abolished the publicity of the debates in the two chambers, and the 
most distinguished members of opposition were forcibly removed from 
Warsaw the night preceding the opening of the diet. 


In examining these and a few minor complaints urged with much force by 
the Polish organs, no one will hesitate to admit that, however the colouring 
in this painful picture may be overcharged — and overcharged it 
unquestionably is — the nation had but too much cause for discontent. No 
wonder that the government and the people should regard each other first 
with distrust, then with hatred; that the former could not behold with much 
favour institutions which, however liberal, were not considered sufficiently 
so by those on whom they had been conferred, or that the latter should have 


much confidence in a power which had violated the most solemn 
engagements, and might violate them again. The conflict — long a moral 
one — between the two was too stormy to be hushed. It was vain to whisper 
peace, to remind the one party that if wrongs had been endured they had not 
been wholly unprovoked, or the other, that necessary caution had 
degenerated into an intolerable, inquisitorial surveillance, and justice into 
revenge. 


Yet with all this irritation it may be doubted whether the majority of the 
nation were at any time inclined to proceed to extremities. The condition of 
the country had continued to improve beyond all ])recedent ; at no former 
period of her history was the public wealth so great or so generally diffused. 
Bridges and public roads constructed at an enormous expense, frequently at 
the expense of the czar’s treasury; the multitude of new habitations, 
remarkable for a neatness and a regard to domestic comfort never before 
observed; the embellishments introduced into the buildings not merely of 
the rich, but of tradesmen and mechanics ; the encouragement afforded, and 
eagerly afforded, by the government to every useful branch of mdustry ; the 
progress made by agriculture in particular, the foundation of Polish 
prosperity ; the accumulation on all sides of national and individual wealth ; 
and, above all, the happy countenances of the inferior classes of society, 
exhibited a wonderful contrast to what had lately been. The most immense 
of markets, Russia — a market all but closed to the rest of Europe — 
afforded constant activity to the manufacturer. To prove this astonishing 
progress from deplorable, hopeless poverty to successful enterprise, let one 
fact suffice. In 1815 there were scarcely one hundred looms for coarse 
woollen cloths; at the commencement of the insurrection of 1830 there were 
six thousand. 


In contemplating the history of Poland, it cannot but be matter of regret to 
the philanthropic mind that the nation should, so soon after its union with 
Russia, have brought on itself the ill-will of that power. Tliougli some slight 
infractions were made on the spirit rather than the letter of the charter 
during the first four years of the connection, these might have been 
remedied by an appeal to the emperor. On the part neither of Alexander nor 
of his lieutenant did there exist the slightest wish to violate its provisions, 


until experience had taught both that individual freedom was not so much 
the object in 
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pursuit as a total separation from the empire. Then it was that liberal 
institutions became odious in the cabinet of St. Petersburg; that the czar 
resolved to prevent their extension, on the plea — a mistaken but not 
unnatural plpa — that they were inconsistent with a settled monarchy, and 
consequently with long-continued social security; then it was that the 
imperial ministers and their underlings commenced their unwise system — 
a system but partially known to the czar, and one that would never have 
been approved by him — of exasperating the Poles, first by petty 
annoyances, next by depriving them of privileges to which they had a 
sacred right — of adding fuel to a fire already too intense to continue long 
harmless. 


THE NATION-\L ASSOCIATION AGAINST RUSSIA (1830 A.D.) 


The seeds of hatred, thus unfortimately so\m, germinated with sUent but 
fatal rapidity. A vast number of soldiers (especially of unemployed officers) 
; of ardent patriots and students ; of all whom Russian haughtiness had 
provoked or Russian liberality had failed to visit ; and, more than all, of that 
fickle and numerically speaking imposing class so prone to change, were 
gradually initiated into the great plot destined to concentrate the scattered 
elements of resistance to imperial violence, and to sweep its framers and 
abettors from the face of the kingdom. The society, nimierous as were its 
ramifications, was well organised, and its proceedings were wrapped in 
more than masonic mystery. That not a few of its members were implicated 
in the conspiracy which exploded on the accession of Nicholas — utterly 


unknown at present as were the subjects and nature of that conspiracy — 
appears both from the numerous arrests on that occasion (no fewer than two 
hmidred took place in Poland and Lithuania), and from the very admission 
of their organs. Though the commission of inquiry, consisting chiefly of 
Poles, failed to discover the clue to that dark transaction, evidence enough 
was adduced to prove the existence of a formidable national association. 
Two years afterwards (in 1828) that association gained over the great body 
of Polish officers, and silently waited the progress of events to watch for an 
opportunity of striking the blow. 


It hiis often been matter of surprise to most thinking foreigners that the 
Poles did not take advantage of the Turkish war to erect the standard of 
independence. Evidently, however, their plan was not at that period 
sufficiently matured. That it was so even in 1830 may be reasonably 
doubted. But the French insurrection — which appears not to have been 
wholly unexpected in the Polish capital — its daring character, its splendid 
success, had an electric effect on the whole nation, and disposed the 
initiated to anticipate the time of their rising. It is well kno^'n — it has, 
indeed, been admitted by both Poles and Frenchmen, including the political 
organs of the latter — that emissaries from Warsaw held confidential 
meetings with the leaders of the revolution of July, and were instigated to 
rouse their countrj-men by the promise of immediate aid from the 
government of the citizen king. That such aid was relied on with the fullest 
confidence by the Polish patriots themselves is known. 


Two other circumstances powerfully contributed to hasten the long- 
meditated catastrophe. The army began to entertain the notion that it was to 
be removed to the south of Europe to assist in extirpating the alarming 
doctrines of the French politicians, and that its place was to be supplied by 
an army of Russians. The youths of the military school, too, found or 
fancied 
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excuse for apprehension. That their design of rising was not unknown to the 
authorities appears from the eagerness with which one of the hired agents of 
pohce endeavoured to win their confidence, professing his devotion to their 
cause, and imploring permission to share in the execution of their project. 
Though this fellow overshot his mark; though his eagerness caused him to 
be suspected and shunned ; he learned enough to be convinced not only that 
an insurrection was resolved on, but that it was actually at hand. 


The apprehensions of the army and the students — of whom the latter had 
everything to fear from the grand duke should he, as he was believed to 
have threatened, arrest and try them by martial law — the conviction that 
the whole populace of the capital were friendly to the project, the secret 
encouragement of France, the eagerness of the enterprising to court danger 
for its very sake, the assumed approbation of the free towards the cause at 
least, if not towards the time and circumstances, of the insurrection — 
hastened the opening of the great tragedy. The first object of its actors was 
to seize on the person of the grand duke, their most obnoxious enemy — to 
use him, perhaps, as a hostage for their safety, should fortune prove 
unpropitious. The students — as the young and the rash will always be in 
such cases — were the authorised leaders of the movement. On the evening 
of November 29th one of them, in accordance with a preconcerted plan, 
entered the school and called his comrades to arms. The call was instantly 
obeyed. On their way to the residence of Constantine, which stands about 
two miles from the city, their number was increased by the students of the 
university and public schools. Two or three companies — not a regiment, as 
has been usually stated — of Russian cavalry they furiously assailed and 
overpowered. This first success they did not use with much moderation ; 
towards a few of the officers, who appear to have been personally 
obnoxious, they exhibited great animosity; three or four were cruelly 
massacred after the conflict was over. They forced the palace, flew to the 
grand duke’s apartments, but had the mortification of finding their victim 
fled ; the intrepid fidelity of a servant had first concealed, then assisted him 
to escape. As their first object had thus unexpectedly failed, the conspirators 
now resolved to gain the city. Their retreat was opposed by the Russian 
guards; but such was the spirit which animated them, such were the skill 
and courage they displayed, that after a struggle continued over a space of 
two miles they accomplished their purpose. 


During this desperate affray the efforts of another party within the city were 
more successful. A considerable body of cadets and students paraded the 
streets, calling on the inhabitants to arm for their coimtry’s freedom. They 
were joined, as had been previously arranged, not by hundreds, but by 
thousands, of native troops, and their force was augmented by several 
pieces of cannon. The Russian posts, which were now attacked, were 
carried ; the prison doors were opened, and criminals as well as debtors 
invited to swell the assailants; the theatre was speedily emptied of its 
spectators; and the great body of citizens were provided with arms from the 
public arsenal. In the excitement consequent on this extraordinary 
commotion, every part of which was conducted with a regularity that could 
only be the result of a maturely formed design, no reader will be surprised, 
how much soever he may lament, to find that several excesses were 
committed. Many Russians were massacred ; many Poles, known to have 
been on terms of intimacy with the grand duke, shared the same fate. But 
some dark deeds were done for which no excitement can apologise — some 
which will forever disgrace this memorable night. While a number of 
Russian and a few Polish superior officers were laudably exerting 
themselves to calm the ferocity of the people; while they 
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fearlessly rode among them, and urged them to desist from their violent 
proceedings, to lay their grievances before the emperor, who would readily 
redress them, and, above all, to remember that the Russians and themselves 
were fellow-subjects, and refrain from bloodshed — these very 
peacemakers, whose heroism should have commanded the respect and 
whose kind-hearted intentions shoultl have won the affections of the 
populace, were barbarously massacred. Some other officers of rank — all 
Russians, except one — were made prisoners. 


By the morning of the 30th all the Polish troops, with the exception of one 
regiment and a few companies who held for Constantine and remained with 
him, had joined the insurgents. Nearly thirty thousand armed citizens 


swelled their dense ranks. To oppose so formidable a mass would have been 
madness. In twelve hours the revolution was begun and completed. In vain 
did the grand duke, who lay without the walls, meditate the recovery of the 
intrenchments and fortifications. His isolatetl though desperate efforts to re- 
enter the city were repulsed with serious loss; and when he became 
acquainted with the number of hLs antagonists he wisely desisted from his 
purpose. He removed to a greater distance from the walls, as if imcertain 
what steps to take in so extraordinary an emergency. 


In a few hours an administrative council was formed to preside over the 
destinies of the infant state. It was composed of men distinguished for their 
talents, character, or services. At first they evidently entertained no 
intention of throwing off their allegiance to the czar ; all their proclamations 
were in his name, and all their claims bounded to a due execution of the 
charter. As their ambition or their patriotism rose with their success, they 
insisted on an incorporation of Lithuania, and the other Polish provinces 
subject to Russia, with the kingtlom. Some months after they declared the 
throne vacant — a declaration highly rash and impolitic. 


The behaviour of Constantine in his retreat was not without generosity. At 
the request of the provisional government, he agreed to send back the Polish 
troops who still remained faithful to him, antl proposed that if the people 
would submit he would endeavour not only to procure an amnesty for all, 
but the redress of their alleged grievances. It was too late, however, to think 
of such submission or .such security; the die was irrevocably cast. If the 
Poles were guilty of rashness in what “they had just effected, they were not 
likely to commit the folly of undoing it. On the 3rd of December his 
imperial highness evacuated the vicinity of the capital ; about the middle of 
the month he crossed the Bug. He was unmolested in his retreat. & 


The Polish aristocracy now set up a dictatorship under Gen. Jos. Chly- 
lopicki, whereupon the court of St. Petersburg opened hostile negotiations. 
Nicholas declined to recognise the dictatorship and demanded an 
unconditional surrender. On January 25th Poland declared at an end the 
succession of the Rassian imperial hoase to the throne of Poland and 
confirmed the national government. Against the Russian army under 
Diebitsch the Poles sent an army commanded by Divernicki. Tliis army 


won several skirmishes, and on February 19th, 1831, besieged Grochow.c 
‘The Russians lost seven thoasand men in this battle, and the Poles who 
kept the field, two thousand. The Russians were again defeated at Zelicho 
(April 6th), at Siedlce (April 10th) ; and at Aastrolensa (May 26th) ; on 
June 10th Diebitsch died of cholera. On June 19th, however, the Poles 
suffered a decided defeat at Vilna, and on September 8th Warsaw was taken 
by the Russians. In the following month the insurrection was suppressed 
and a ukase known as the organic statute issued by the czar, by which 
Poland became an integral part of the Russian empire,” 
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The condition of the native Poles since the last partition in 1794 had been 
very different in the portions allotted to the three partitioning powers. The 
Russians, aware that the nobles were the class in which the hostUity to 
them was strongest, and fearful of the effects of a national revolution on the 
extreme frontier of their inmiense empire, had made the greatest efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of the peasants. The condition of the peasants 
became greatly superior to what it had ever been under the old national 
government and their stormy Comitia. The peasants were all emancipated, 
and put on the footing of farmers, entitled to the whole fruits of their toU, 
after satisfying the rent of the landlord. 


In Prussian Poland, styled the grand duchy of Posen, the changes were still 
more radical, and perhaps erred on the side of undue concession to the 
popular demands. In 1817 the Prussian government, under the direction of 
the able and patriotic Baron Stein, had adopted a change which a 
revolutionary government would hardly have ventured to promulgate ; they 
established to a certain extent an agrarian law. In lieu of the services in 
kind, which by the old law they were bound to give to their landlords in 
consideration of being maintained by them, the peasants received a third of 
the land they cultivated in property to themselves, and they were left to 
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On the southwestern side is the principal gate, the famous Gate of the 
Lions, which takes its name from the oldest extant remains of sculpture in 
Greece. In the triangular gap in the wall above the lintel an enormous slab 
of yellow limestone is fitted ; it is divided in the middle by a perpendicular 
column, on either side of which stands a lioness. In this acropolis 
Schliemann found graves with human remains, with vessels of clay, 
alabaster, and gold, ornaments of rock-crystal, copper, silver, gold, and 
ivory. 


Near the Gate of the Lions begin the walls of the lower city, which stood on 
the ridge extending from the western declivity of the citadel to the south. In 
this lower city are a number of remarkable subterranean buildings, 
sepulchres and treasure houses of the ancient monarchs. The best preserved 
and largest of these is the noteworthy round building known as the “treasure 
house of Atreus” (also as the “grave of Agamemnon”), which is especially 
interesting on account of its tholos, or interior circular vault. 


So in a large part of the Greek world a not inconsiderable degree of 
civilisation had already begun to flourish. War, to be sure, was governed, 
even down to the period of the highest culture, by a “martial law” that 
recognised no right of the vanquished, delivered conquered cities to the 
flames, and gave the person and the family of the captured enemy to the 
victor as booty. The battle itself however, was conducted according to 
certain mutually recognised chivalrous forms. The Greek knights, rushing 
into battle in their chariots, hurled their terrible javelins at the enemy, but 
made less use of the sword, and still less of the bow, sought single combat 
with a foe of equal birth, and as a rule avoided slaughtering the common 
soldier. The development of a class of slaves in consequence of the 
incessant feuds was of great influence in determining the whole future 


provide for their own subsistence. The old prohibition against the sale of 
lands on the part of the nobles was taken away, and facilities given for the 
purchase of the remaining two-thirds by the peasants, by permitting twenty- 
five years for paying up the price. This was a very great change, which at 
first sight seemed to be fraught with the dangers of revolutionary 
innovation; but being free of the most dangerous element in such changes 
— the excited passions of the people — it was not attended with any such 
effects. The nobles, who were to appearance despoiled of a third of their 
land, ere long found that, from the enhanced value of the remainder, and 
being freed from the obligation of maintaining their peasants, they were in 
effect gainers by the change, and they were perfectly contented with it. 


In Austrian Poland, on the other hand, and especially in that large portion of 
it called Galicia, although certain changes had been introduced with a view 
to ameliorating the condition of the peasants, they had not been so well 
considered, and had by no means been attended by the same beneficial 
results. The serfs were in form emancipated, and the proprietor was even 
bound to furnish them with pieces of land adequate to the maintenance of 
themselves and their families. If matters had stopped here all would have 
been well ; the insurrection which followed would have been prevented, 
and the frightful calamities which followed in its train would have been 
spared to humanity. But unfortunately the peasants, instead of being left in 
the undisturbed possession of their patches of ground, were subjected to a 
great variety of feudal services and restrictions, which being novel, and 
such as they had never previously been accustomed to, excited very great 
discontent. The cultivators, though entitled to the fruits of their little bit of 
ground, were not, properly speaking, proprietors; they could neither alienate 
them nor acquire other domains ; and if any of them abandoned his 
possession, it devolved, as a matter of course, to another peasant, who 
became subjected to the corves and seignorial rights exigible from every 
occupant of the land. On the other hand, the nobles, who alone could hold 
lands in fee-simple, were not entitled to sell them, and this reduced almost 
to nothing the value of 
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such estates as were charged with debt. So strongly was thus grievance felt 
that numerous petitions were presented to the Aulic Council, praying for 
deliverance from the onerous exclusive privilege of holding lands. At length 
the government yielded, and the sale of lands was authorised. Inmiediately 
a class of small proprietors began to arise, who promised, by the possession 
of a little capital and habits of industry, to be of the utmost service to the 
country. But Metternich and the government ere long took the alarm at the 
democratic ideas prevalent among these new landholders, especially in the 
year 1819, when all Europe was in commotion; and by an imperial edict, 
published in 1819, the periloas privilege of exclusively holding land was 
generally re-established. The only exception was in favour of the burghers 
of Leopol, who were almost entirely of German origin, and were permitted 
to acquire and hold lands. 


The corvee also, or legal obligation on the part of the peasants to pay the 
rent of their lands in the form of labour rendered to their landlords, either on 
thai portion of the estate which remained in his natural possession, or on the 
public roads, excited great discontent. Nothing could be more reasonable 
than such an arrangement. In truth, it is the only way in which rent can be 
paid in those remote districts where the sale of produce is difficult or 
impossible, and the cultivator has no other way of discharging what he 
owes to his landlord but by services in kind. Both parties, however, in 
Galicia expressed the utmost dissatisfaction at this state of things. The 
landlords sighed for payments in money, which might enable them to join 
the gaieties or share in the pleasures of Vienna or \‘arsaw ; while the 
peasants anxiously desired to be delivered from all obligations to render 
personal service to their landlords, and allowed to exert their whole industry 
on their possessions for their own behoof. So numerous were the petitions 
on the subject presented to government that they laid down certain 
regulations for the commutation of services in kind into money payments; 
but the formalities required were so onerous and minute that they remained 
generally inoperative, and the services in kind continued to be rendered as 
before. At length the whole states of Galicia presented a formal demand to 
the government for the entire abolition of corvees in that province ; but the 
cabinet of Vienna eluded the demand, alleging that, before it could be 


carried into effect, a regular survey would require to be made of the whole 
province, and that they had no funds to meet the expenses of such an 
undertaking. Upon this the nobles formally declared, in ‘a general assembly 
of the four estates, that they would themselves bear the whole expense of 
the survey; but with their characteristic habits of procrastination the 
Austrian government allowed the offer to remain without an answer. 
Meanwhile, as the cognisance of all disputes between the landlords and 
their peasants was devolved upon the Austrian authorities, and as the taxes 
were progressivly rising, the government shared in the whole unpopularity 
accruing from the vexed question of the corvees, and the discontent, both 
among the nobles and peasants of the country, became universal. 


These caases of difference were in themselves sufficiently alarming; but 
they would have passed over without serious commotion had it not been for 
the efforts of the Socialists, who seized upon the rude, unlettered peasants 
of this province, who in every age have shown themselves in an especial 
manner prone to illusion and superstition, and propagated among them the 
dangerous doctrine that their only masters were “God and the emperor”; 
that the landlords had no right to any portion of the fruits of their toil ; and 
that, on the contrary, their whole property belonged of right to them.selves. 
These 
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doctrines speedily spread among the enthusiastic and illiterate peasants of 
Galicia. The principal instruments of excitement employed among the 
peasants were emissaries who went from village to village as the 
missionaries had formerly done in some parts of the AVest Indies, who 
inculcated the doctrine that the corvee had been abolished by the emperor 
seven years before, and was illegally kept up by the seigneurs, who refused 
to carry his paternal intentions into effect. Thus the Galician insurrection 
acquires an importance in general history which would not otherwise have 
belonged to it; for it was the first practical application of the doctrines of 
the socialists. 


Two peculiar circumstances existed in Galicia which aggravated in a most 
serious degree the dangers, already sufficiently great, arising from the 
spread of such dangerous doctrines among an ignorant and excitable 
peasantry. The first of these was the multitude of Jews who were there, as 
elsewhere in Poland, settled in the chief towns and villages, and who 
monopolised nearly every situation of profit or importance in them. The 
greater part of their emoluments were derived from the sale of spirits and 
other intoxicating liquors, to which the Poles, like all northern nations, were 
immoderately addicted. The proprietors and the priests had long 
endeavoured to check this propensity, which there, as elsewhere, consumed 
nearly the whole substance of the working classes in debasing pleasures, 
and considerable success had attended their efforts. This was sufficient to 
set against them the whole body of the Jews. 


The second circumstance which aggravated the hostile passions and 
increased the dangers of Galicia was the number of disbanded soldiers 
spread through the province, who were secretly retained as a sort of 
disguised police by the government. As the troops for the public service 
were levied in Galicia, as Ln Russia, not by ballot, but by a requisition of a 
certain number from each landlord, they were composed, for the most part, 
of the most restless and dangerous characters, whom it was deemed 
advisable to get quit of in this manner. Eight thousand of these 
unscrupulous persons had been disbanded in the end of 1845; but the 
government, aware of the dangers which threatened the province, and 
secretly dreading both the nobles and the peasants, retained them in their 
pay, and authorised them to seize and hand over to the Austrian authorities 
any persons belonging to either party who might be the first to threaten the 
public tranquillity. Deeming the nobles the more formidable, and likely 
most to embarrass the government, these agents inculcated on the peasants 
the belief that a general massacre of them was in contemplation, and to 
keep themselves well on their guard against the first aggressive movement 
on the part of the landlords. Thus the conflict which was approaching in 
Galicia was not between the government and the people. 


Under these circumstances a collision at no distant period was inevitable ; 
but the first blow was struck by the nobles. Driven to despair by the 
knowledge of an approaching socialist insurrection among the peasants, 


the} organised a coup-de-main against Zarnow, the chief place of the 
Communists, where they hoped to be joined by the whole artisans, 
mechanics, and bourgeois of the province. The means at their disposal, 
however, to effect this object were miserably inadequate ; the forces at their 
command were only two hundred, and the Austrian garrison of Zamow was 
two thousand strong. The national party at Cracow strongly s)Tnpathised 
with these movements, and did their utmost to expand them into a general 
insurrection, extending over the whole of Old Poland, and which might 
terminate in the re-establishment of the national independence. Thas was 
the country at the same time threat-120 THE HISTORY OF POLAND 
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encd with a double insurrection, and yet so strangely were the leaders of the 
two movements ignorant of each other, that not only was there no concert, 
but there existed the most deadly enmity between them. The nobles and 
superior classes were not more exasperated against the Austrian 
government, which had so long evaded their petitions and refused to redress 
their grievances, than the peasantry were against the nobles, by whom they 
had been led to believe the prodigal gifts of the emperor to them had been 
intercepted or concealed. Both parties were prepared to take up arms; but 
the two classes of insurgents were not prepared to fight in common against 
the government, but to massacre each other ! 


The seignorial insurgents appointed their rendezvous at the Aillage of 
Lysagora, three leagues from Zamow, where one hundred of them met on 
the night of the 19th of February. The cold was excessive, the ground 
covered with snow, and the conspirators, who for the most part arrived in 
sledges, were already almost frozen to death when they arrived, with their 
arms falling from their hands, at the place of rendezvous. But the 
government authorities were aware of what was going on, and at daybreak 
on the following morning the little band was surrounded by a greatly 
superior force composed of Austrian soldiers and armed peasants. The 
conspirators, ignorant of the intentions of the band by whom they were 
surrounded, laid down their arms, calling upon their comrades to fraternise 
with them; but no sooner had they done so than the peasants threw 
themselves upon them, boimd them hand and foot and thrust them into a 


ceUar, from whence they were conveyed in wagons to Zarnow. Hearing of 
this disaster, another band of conspirators near Ulikow threw away their 
arms and dispersed: but they were pursued with unrelenting furj-by 
peasants, by whom the greater part were tracked out and cut down. These 
events, inconsiderable in themselves, became the source from which 
calamities unnumbered ensued to the whole province. Everwhere, when the 
news was received, which it generally was with great exaggeration, the 
peasants flew to arms, and commenced an attack on the chateaux of the 
seigneurs in their vicinity. By a refinement in cruelty which indicated too 
clearly the infernal agency at work among them, the peasants of each estate 
were directed, not agaui/t the chateau of their own landlord, but against that 
of the neighbouring one, in order that no lingering feelings of humanity 
might interfere with the work of destruction. Under such direction it 
proceeded with a rapidity, and terminated in a complete-ness, which might 
satisfy the most demoniacal spirit. 


During these horrors the effervescence in CYacow reached its climax. That 
free to^“n had long been the centre in which a general Polish insurrection 
was organised, and from which the revolutionary’ emissaries were 
despatched in every direction throughout Lithuania and Poland. The 
original movement, which terminated so disastrously in Galicia, was 
concerted with the leaders of the committee there, who had been fonnally 
installed in power by the committees in all parts of Poland on the 24th of 
Januarj’, and the insurrection was definitely fixed for the 24th of February. 
These preparations, and the general effervescence which prevailed, did not 
escape the notice of the consuls of the three powers resident in Cracow, and 
so early as the 16th of February they formally demanded of the senate 
whether they could guarantee the public tranquillity. They replied that they 
could do so from aU internal dangers, but not from such as came from 
without ; and that if danger threatened from that quarter, they abandoned 
themselves to the prudence of the three residents. Upon this a body of 
Austrian troops, under General Collin, marched towards the town, and 
entered it on the 18th. The conspirators 
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were surprised by this sudden inroad, which took place before the day fixed 
for the insurrection, and made very little resistance. Two days afterwards, 
however, a serious attack was made on the Imperialists by a body of 
insurgents who came from without, in which the Poles were imsuccessful. 
But the accounts received next day of the progress of the insurrection in 
Galicia and its ramifications in every part of Poland, and the magnitude of 
the forces which were accmnulating round Cracow, were so formidable that 
Collin deemed his position untenable, and two days afterwards evacuated 
the place, taking with him the officers of government, senate, urban militia, 
and police, and made a precipitate retreat towards Galicia, abandoning the 
whole state of Cracow to the insurgents, by whom a provisional government 
was immediately appointed as for the whole of Poland. The first step of the 
new authorities was to publish a manifesto, in which, after stating that ” all 
Poland was up in arms,” it was declared that the order of nobility was 
abolished, all property was to be divided among the peasants occupying it, 
and the slightest resistance to the revolutionary authorities was punished 
with instant death. 


Even if the insurrection had ever had any chances of success, they were 
utterly destroyed by this violent and ill-judged proclamation. Everyone saw 
that a democratic despotism was about to arise, endangering life, 
destructive to property, and fatal to all the ends of the social union. The 
insurgents increased considerably in strength, and in a few days twenty-five 
hundred bold and ardent spirits were concentrated m Cracow, chiefly from 
the neighbouring provinces. But the end was approaching. The alarm had 
now spread to all the partitioning powers, and orders were given to the 
Russian, Prussian, and Austrian forces to advance against the city. All was 
soon accomplished. The Austrian general, Collin, stopped his retreat, and 
retook Wieluzka and Podgorze, which he had evacuated in the first alarm 
consequent on the insurrection, while large bodies of Prussian and Austrian 
troops also advanced against the insurgents. Resistance in such 
circumstances was hopeless ; and in the night of the 2nd of March the 
insurgents, still twenty-five hundred strong, evacuated the town, and the 
whole soon after capitulated to the Prussians. Meanwhile a Russian 
battalion and some Cossacks penetrated into Cracow, which was 


immediately declared in a state of siege, and next day jointly occupied by 
the forces of the three partitioning powers. 


After a long deliberation it was resolved to repeal the treaties of April 21st, 
1815, which established the republic of Cracow, and to restore it to the 
Austrian government, from whose dominions it had been originally taken. 
This was accordingly done by the treaty of November 16th, 1846, which, 
after narrating the repeated conspiracies of which the republic of Cracow 
had been the theatre, and the open insurrection and attempt to revolutionise 
Poland which had jast been organised in its bosom, declared the existence 
of the republic terminated, and itself, with its whole territory, restored to 
Austria, as it stood before 1809. Thus the last relic of Polish nationality 
seemed finally extinguished.’* 


THE INSURRECTION OF 1863 


The national spirit was by no means altogether subdued, however, as later 
events were to show. Yet for a long time there was no outward 
manifestation of its existence. « 


During the Crimean war Poland gave no sign of life, and not the faintest 
whisper arose from her cities, or her silent plains, which told the world she 
was resolved to reassert her ancient freedom. Perhaps in secret she 
cherished 
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dreanis of winning back again her fallen independence ; but if she did, those 
visions foimd no expression, and there was nothing to indicate to the world 
that her ancient spirit yet survived. A few regiments of militia, a few 
reserved battalions of inferior soldiery had kept in check the land which, 
twenty-five years before, had haughtily challenged Russian supremacy on 
the battlefield of Grochow. It seemed as though a quarter of a century of 
servitude had trampled out all hope and expectation for the future, and as 


though Russia had at length succeeded in incorporating Poland virtually, as 
well as ui name, in her vast empire. Neither had Poland shown any 
indication of political life when in 1848 almost every European nation was 
in arms; then when the wildest visions of political enthusiasts found a 
momentary realisation, when dormant nationalities were everjTS’ here 
rousing themselves, the champions of freedom listened for the battle-cry of 
Poland ; but Poland gave no sign. At her very gates the war was raging, and 
she made no effort when the struggling liberties of Hungary were being 
trampled out to save a people whose cause, she might well have thought, 
was intimately connected with her own. The Polish soldier was seen 
marching in the Russian army when Kossuth fled and Gorgey capitulated. 


In the Crimea the valour of the Polish soldiers had been very remarkable, 
and no whisper of disaffection had escaped them, nor was there any reason 
to believe that they hoped for a revival of national independence. « 


But an insurrection broke out at the beginning of 1863. The establishment 
of Italian independence, coinciding in time with the general unsettlement 
and expectation of change which marked the first years of Alexander’s 
reign, had stirred once more the ill-fated hopes of the Polish national 
leaders. From the beginning of the year 1861 A'arsaw was the scene of 
repeated tumidts. The czar was inclined, within certain limits, to a policy of 
conciliation. The separate legislature and separate army which Poland had 
possessed from 1815 to 1830 he was determined not to restore ; but he was 
willing to give Poland a large degree of administrative autonomy, to confide 
the principal offices in its government to natives, and generally to relax 
something of that close union with Russia which had been enforced by 
Nicholas since the rebellion of 1831. But the concessions of the czar, 
accompanied as they were by acts of repression and severity, were far from 
satisfying the demantls of Polish patriotism. It was in vain that Alexander in 
the summer of 1862 sent his brother Constantine as viceroy to Warsaw, 
establL’Ahed a Polish council of state, placed a Pole, Wielopolski, at the 
head of the administration, superseded all the Russian governors of Polish 
provinces by natives, and gave to the munieipalities and the districts the 
right of electing local councils; these concessions .seemed nothing, and 
were in fact nothing, in com-parL’ion with the national independence which 
the Polish leaders claimed. The situation grew worse and worse. An attempt 


made on the life of the grand duke Constantine during his entry into 
Warsaw was but one among a series of similar acts which discredited the 
Polish cause and strengthened tho.se who at St. Petersburg had from the 
first condemned the czar’s attempts at conciliation. At length the Ru. ‘jsian 
government took the step which precipitated revolt. A levy of one in every 
two hundred of the population throughout the empire had been ordered in 
the autumn of 1862. Instructions were sent from St. Petersburg to the effect 
that in raising the levy in Poland the country population were to be spared, 
and that all persons who were known to be connected with the disorders in 
the towas were to be seized as soldiers. This terrible sentence against an 
entire political class was carried out, so far as it lay within the power of the 
authorities, on the night of 
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January 14th, 1863. But before the imperial press-gang surrounded the 
houses of its victims a rumour of the intended blow had gone abroad. In the 
preceding hours, and during the night of the 14th, thousands fled from 
Warsaw and the other Polish towns into the forests. There they formed 
themselves into armed bands, and in the course of the next few days a 
guerilla warfare broke out wherever Russian troops were found in sufficient 
strength or off their guard./ 


In the end, however, the mutineers were utterly vanquished. The measures 
taken by Russia leading to the final incorporation of Poland with the empire 
belong properly to Russian history, and have been sufficiently detailed in an 
earlier volume (XVII). National feeling still exists in Poland, but the once 
powerful principality no longer exists as an autonomous body politic. « 


“By the side of its life-giving and beneficent agrarian policy,” says Fyffe, 
“Russia has pursued the odious system of debarring Poland from all means 
of culture and improvement associated with the use of its own language, 
and has aimed at eventually turning the Poles into Russians by the 
systematic impoverishment and extinction of all that is essentially Polish in 


character of the later Hellenic states. On the other hand, it is worthy of note 
that the ancient cruelty and bloodthirsty savagery disappeared more and 
more, although breaking out frightfully on occasion when the heat of Greek 
passion burst through all restraint. But murder and even simple homicide, as 
they are recorded with traces of blood in the older legendary history, ceased 
to be daily occurrences. 


Tradition shows traces of a beautiful moral idealism. The tenderest 
friendship, respect of the Greek youth for age, conjugal loyalty of the 
women, ardent love of family, and the highest degree of receptivity for the 
good and the noble shine forth from the traditions of the Achseans with a 
charm that warms the heart. 


The beginnings of common religious assemblages, or Amphictyons, also 
appear to belong to this time. So Greek life had already a quite complex 
structure when a last echo of the ancient movement of peoples on the 
Illyrian-Greek peninsula once more produced a general upheaval in all the 
lands between Olympus and Malea, between the Ionian Sea and the 
mountains of the coast of Asia Minor, after which Greece on either side of 
the vEgean Sea had acquired the ethnographic physiognomy that it retained 
until the invasion of the Slavs and Bulgarians, e 


CHAPTER Il. THE MYCENiIEAN AGE 


At Mycenrc in 1870 Dr. Schliemann. lifted the corner of the veil which had 
so long enshrouded the elder a^e of Hellas. Year by year ever since that veil 
has been further -withdrawn, and now we are privileged to gaze on more 
than the shadowy outline of a far-back age. The picture is still incomplete, 
but it is already possible to trace the salient features... . The name ” 
Mycenaean ” is now applied to a whole class of monuments — buildings, 
sepulchres, ornaments, weapons, pottery, engraved stones — which 
resemble more or less closely those found at Mycenae. I think I am right 
when I say that archcBologists are unanimous in considering them the 


thought, in sentiment, and in expression. The work may prove to be one not 
beyond its power, and no common perversity on the part of its government 
would be necessary to turn against Russia the millions who in Poland owe 
all they have of prosperity and independence to the czar; but should the 
excess of Russian propagandism, or the hostility of church to church, at 
some distant date engender a new struggle for Polish independence, this 
struggle will be one governed by other conditions than those of 1831 or 
1863, and Russia will, for the first time, have to conquer on the Vistula not 
a class nor a city, but a nation.” / 
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BOOK II THE BALKAN STATES AND MODERN GREECE 
CHAPTER I THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF RUMANIA* 
ORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF RUMANIA 


The possession by Rome of the country called Macedonia, to the south of 
the Balkans, and of the country called by ihem Moesia, now Bulgaria, led 
them in time into conflict with the paramount people immediately across 
the Danube. These were the Dacians, who inhabiued the country at present 
known by its tripartite designation Wallachia, Moldavia, and Transylvania, 
and who under the name of the Geta? were found to the south of the 
Danube. The people of the Balkans proper even during the Greek period 
had come in contact with them. The great Philip had captured their capital; 
but, impressed with the earnestness and the bravery of the inhabitants, he 
not only concluded a speedy peace and alliance with the nation, but married 
the daughter of the Getic king. Queen Meta. Lysimachus, who succeeded 
Alexander in Thrace, tried to punish them for aiding his rebel subjects in 
Moesia. He was conquered, however, by the Getic king, and only on the 
payment of a heavy fine was he allowed to return to his own country. To- 
day the golden coin of Macedonia occasionally turns up to the Rumanian 
plough.” 


[‘ At a mpetinj; of the Rumanian Keoprapliical society held at Bukliarcst on 
March 1 3, 1904, and presided over by KiiiR Cliarles, a protest was made 
against the inchision of Rumania in the Balkan Peninsula and learned and 
scientific proofs were brought forward to show that neither peologically, 


etlinologically, nor politically does Rumania form one of the Balkan states. 
We include it in the present Book not with controversial intent, but as a 
matter of convenience. ] 
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History has preserved little information concerning the Dacians and the 
Getse. It represents them, however, as a people just, sober, as eminently 
religious and warlike, as a people renowned for love of liberty and for 
disdain of life. Ovid, the immortal and inconsolable exile of Tomes, 
describes them as follows : ” Although the people of this country are a 
mixture of Greeks and Geta;, the race of the latter predominates. It is mostly 
Getan or Sarmatian cavaliers that one sees going and coming in the roadis. 
There is not one of them who does not carry his quiver, his bow, and arrows 
dipped in the venom of the viper. They have rough voices, savage features, 
and are a striking image of the god Mars. They cut neither their hair nor 
their beards, and their hand is always prompt to use the nmrderous dagger, 
which every barbarian wears at his belt.” The poet adds: “They have no 
laws which they respect ; with them justice cedes to force, and the law 
bends and disappears under the sword.” In another place he observes: 
“There are very few people here who dare to cultivate the fields, and those 
unfortunates hold the plough with one hand and the sword with the other; it 
is with a helmet on his head that the shepherd plays his pipes. The sword,” 
he repeats, “is here the instrument of justice.” One must remember, 
however, in order to moderate the severity of his judgment, that these are 
the complaints of an exile, who misses Rome and is trying to move Csesar 
to pity his lot. 


This people which regarded |\Iars as a common ancestor, which in its anger 
even defied heaven with arrows, believed in the migration of souls and in 


immortality; disciples of the rigid sj’stem of the stoics — a system which 
teaches the submission of-the body to the mind and will, the consideration 
of virtue as the supreme good, and vice as the only evil — the Dacian 
people seemed to be cast in bronze. Zamolxis, the most celebrated of their 
sages and legislators, had taught them to regard death as the end of a 
miserable and transitory life, as the dawn of an eternal existence. This belief 
it was that caused them to shed tears on a cradle and to dance about a 
coffin. Scorn of life tended to make heroes of all the Dacians. c 


Among the Geta? or Dacians in primeval times there had been associated 
with the king of the people a holy man called Zamolxis, who, after having 
explored the ways and wonders of the gods in distant travel in foreign 
lands, and having thoroughly studied in particular the wisdom of the 
Egyptian priests and of the Greek Pythagoreans, had returned to his native 
country to end his life as a pious hermit in a cavern of the “holy mountain.” 
He remained accessible only to the king and his servants, and gave forth to 
the king and through him to the people his oracles with reference to every 
important undertaking. He was regarded by his coimtrymen at first as priest 
of the supreme god and ultimately as himself a god, just as it is said of 
Moses and Aaron that the Lord had made Aaron the prophet and Moses the 
god of the prophet. This had become a permanent institution; there was 
regularly associated with the king of the Getse such a god, from whose 
mouth everything which the king ordered proceeded or appeared to 
proceed. This peculiar constitution, in which the theocratic idea had become 
subservient to the apparently absolute power of the king, probably gave to 
the kings of the GetaJ some .such position with respect to their subjects as 
the caliphs had with respect to the Arabs : and one result of it was the 
marvellous religious-political reform of the nation, which was carried out 
about the time of Julius Cajsar by the king of the Geta>, Boerebistes, and 
the god Dekaeneos. The people, which had morally and politically fallen 
into utter decay through unexampled drunkenness, was as it were 
metamorphosed by the new gospel of temperance and valour; with his 
bands under the influence, so to speak, of 
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puritanic discipline and enthusiasm, King Boerebistes founded within a few 
years a mighty kingdom, which cxtendctl along both banks of the Danube 
and reached southward far into Thrace, lUyria, and Noricum./ 


Boerebistes took sides in the war between Caesar and Antony, and 
Augustus upon becoming emperor was wise enough to make friends with 
this powerful people and conferred upon the successors of Boerebistes the 
title of “friend and ally of the Roman people.” This title does not appear to 
have been taken very seriously by the Dacians, and we hear of various 
incursions made by them into the Roman province of Moesia, which was 
across the river from them. In the year 69 a.d. they were repulsed by 
Vespasian. The nation entered upon a new path of material prosperity under 
a king called Decebalus. In the } ‘ear 86 a.d. Decebalus invaded Mcesia and 
drove the Romans to the Balkans, until the emperor Domitian himself was 
forced to march against him. The campaign was intrusted to Julian, who 
defeated the Dacians in a place called Tappie and besieged their capital, 
Sarmizcgethusa, the modern Varhely. A treaty of peace was concluded, in 
which Domitian promised to pay an annual tribute to the Dacian king. In 
spite of this dishonourable treaty Domitian returned to Rome with the title 
king of Dacia and celebrated a triumph, which, however, did not deceive the 
people as to the true state of things. 


THE ROMAN PERIOD 


Trajan’s accession to the throne in 98 a.d. marks a new era in the history of 
the Dacians. In another part of the history we have read of his expeditions 
against them resulting in the conversion of Dacia into a Roman province 
and in the erection of Trajan’s Colunm. This colunm is one of our most 
reliable records of civUisation among the Dacians. ° 


After the second defeat of Decebalus, this last king of the Dacians 
committed suicide. The event was followed by the dispersion or 
extermination of his people, which in its despair preferred death to 
captivity. About the year 106 of our era Trajan established his legions in the 
conquered country and repeopled it with colonists taken from the different 
provinces of the empire. These divided the land among themselves 


“fraternally”: the expression is historical. Trajan’s work was one of 
regeneration, for he introduced into the new province Roman laws and 
civilisation. He founded schools and cities, constructed forts, aqueducts, 
streets, and military roads, the traces of which may still be seen and 
wondered at to-day. Never was a nation founded under happier or more 
favourable auspices. One should study Trajan’s life in order to appreciate 
the liberal and progressive spirit which must have controlled the 
establishment and organisation of the new province. His reign, according to 
Tacitus, was that rare epoch in the empire when everyone could think what 
he pleased and say what he thought. Thus was Dacia colonised by the 
Latins. A large number of its ancient cities were restored and many new 
towns arose. 


During the lifetime of its founder and during the reign of Adrian this 
province was one of the most flourishing in the empire. This state of things 
continued until the incessant incursions of barbarians finally compromised 
the existence of the Trajan colony. Gallienus was obliged to abandon it. If 
the testimony of Pomponius may be accepted, it was reconquered by the 
emperor Claudius, and this was probably the case, since under Aurelian it 
was still a part of the empire. Aurelian, being unable to oppose a sufficient 
barrier to the ever-increasing floods of barbarians, who were threatening to 
engulf the whole empire, and despairing of being able longer to retain the 
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province, decided to withdraw his legions definitively, together with a part 
of the colonists. 


When the necessities of defence, says Amedee Thierry {Histoire d’ Attila et 
ses successeurs, Paris, 1856, I, pp. 248, 249), obliged the emperor Aurelian 
to retract the Roman frontier to the Danube, he opened a place of refuge for 
the Daco-Roman colonists on the right bank of the river, in a provincial 
subdivision separated from McEsia, to which through a feeling of regret he 
gave the name of Dacia; but a large number of these trans-Danubian 


colonists refused to abandon their country. They remained as they could 
among the Gothic nations which were advancing towards the Danube from 
the banks of the Dniester, c 


StOl proud of the glory of the ancient Roman conquerors, the least 
Wallachian peasant considers himself descended from the patricians of 
Rome. Several of his customs, those at the birth of children, at marriages, at 
funeral ceremonies, still recall those of the Romans; the dance of the 
Caluchares, he says, is nothing else than that of the Salian priests. The 
Wallachian likes to talk of his “father” Trajan, to whom he attributes 
whatever he finds that is great in his country — not only the ruins of bridge, 
of fortress, and road, but natural phenomena which other peoples might 
attribute to a Roland, a Fingal, or to divine or infernal powers. Many a 
defile in the mountains was opened by the sword of Trajan; the avalanche 
which breaks loose from the summit is the “thunder of Trajan”; even the 
IMUky Way has become the “road of Trajan”; during the course of 
centuries the apotheosis has become complete. Having choseit the old 
emperor for the representative of his nation, the Rumanian refuses to 
consider the Getie and Dacians as his ancestors ; he knows not what the 
Goths were, and if it is true that he is related to them in origin, it is certain 
that he has ceased to resemble them, except perhaps in the mountains, 
where one frequently sees big men, such as the original inhabitants must 
have been, with blue eyes and long fair hair. But in their grace and 
suppleness the rnountaineers as well as the inhabitants of the Danubian 
plains differ from northern peoples and approach more nearly the peoples of 
the south.« 


BARBARIAN INVASIONS (274-1250 A.D.) 


For about a century after Dacia had been abandoned by Aurelian the 
country was overrun by one barbarian horde after another. During all this 
time, however, the descendants of the Roman colonists, in their mountain 
retreats, preserved their character and language. Some historians believe 
that all the colonists left the country at the time of Aurelian, and that thej/ 
did not return to the region north of the Danube until the worst of the 
barbarian domination was over. The prevailing opinion, however, is that at 
least some representatives of these early settlers remained in the country 


during all the successive periods of invasion. The Rumanians especially 
insist upon this view; it must, however, be admitted that the question of 
nationality cannot be solved by their venlict. Their descent from those 
Roman colonists is better proved by their language, which, as one historian 
has it, “betrays its origin on every page of its grammar.” 


The first rulers in “Trajan’s Dacia” after its abandonment by the Romans 
were the Goths, who remained until the year 376, or for about a century. 
The chief event during this period was the brief Roman occupation of the 
country under Constantine and the introduction of Christianity among the 
Goths. The latter were superseded by the Huns.” 


At the death of the greatest chief of the Huns (Attila, in 453) his exten- 
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sive military and nomadic empire soon fell in pieces through the 
dissensions of his sons. The dominion of the Gepidse, a Gothic stem, was 
established, and the land of Dacia was called Gepidia, which name lived 
longer than the power of the people who originated it. 


In 576 the rule of the Gepidaj gave way to the attacks of the Lombards and 

Avars, and the latter, one of the wildest of Turkish tribes, gained possession 
of the land. Their rude sway extended from the Enns to the outer mountain 

wall of Transylvania./ 


The customs of the Avars, says Amedee Thierry, were a mixture of gross- 
ness and luxury. They delighted in beautiful clothes, in gold and silver 
plate, and their khakans (rulers) lay on carved beds of gold adorned with 
silk stuffs, which served them as both couch and throne. Above these beds 
or divans was sometimes placed a dais or pavilion, sparkling with precious 
stones. Drunkenness, debauchery, and theft were com-mon vices among the 
Avars, and a cruel brutality was associated with their debauches. A tradition 


still current at the tune of Nestor, the oldest Russian historian, says that they 
yoked the Slavic women to their carts like beasts of burden, c 


After the inroads of Attila the weakness of the Byzantine kingdom was no 
longer a secret to the Slavic inhabitants of the northeast of Europe. 
Moreover, the cultivator of cold, marshy forest districts was seized with an 
irresistible longing for the mild breezes of the south, for the fruitful 
territories of Thrace and Macedonia, with their magnificent forests, verdant 
pastures, and inviting valleys. Thus was prepared a migration into the great 
eastern peninsula of Europe, the so-called Illyrian triangle, which was much 
more destructive and enduring in its consequences than the one experienced 
in the south and west of the Roman Empire through the inroads of the 
Germans. The terrible incursions of the races living north of the 


Danube into the Eastern Roman Empire had already begun in the year 539 
A.D. Huns, Antes, Gepidse, Bulgars, and above all Slavs in immense 
numbers broke again and again into the unfortunate, unprotected lands. In 
the middle of the sixth century the racial character of the Eastern Roman 
Empire suffered a change. This change persisted during the seventh and 
eighth centuries, till from the bank of the Danube to the mountain waUs of 
the Tay-getus the country became wholly Slavic. 


From about 590 a.d. the Slavs of southern Hungary became subject to the 
Avars; those in Moldavia and Wallachia, as it seems, remained free. But 
soon another tribe appears upon the scene, that of the Bulgars. This was a 
branch of the Finnish family, which had once lived on the banks of the 
middle Atel ; this river took its name of Volga from them. In 678-680 a.d. 
the Bulgars crossed the Danube, conquered Varna, overpowered the Slavic 
tribes which lived between the Danube and the peaks of the Hsmus 
(Balkans), and put the emperor Constantine to flight. After this time the old 
Moesia and little Scythia is called Bulgaria. 
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Before the end of the eighth century the Avars succumbed to the weapons 
of the Franks. At the beginning of the ninth century a Finnish tribe, the 
Magyars or black Ugrians, being seized with tlie migratory impulse, 
advanced from the Ural towards the west, of which they were to be the 
scourge./ In the pay of the Byzantines, they attacked the Bulgarians, whose 
lands they made the scene of their plundering raids, until the latter in 
desperation called on the old enemies of the Hungarians, the “wild 
Petchenegs,” to aid them. These broke into the territory of the Magyars at a 
time when the latter were engaged upon a new raid, killed all the human 
beings they found, and took pos.session of their land and property. From 
now on the Petchenegs occupied the land from the Danube to the Don. The 
Hungarians, however, deprived of their country, fell upon Moravia and 
Pannonia with great destruction.’ 


The Petchenegs were succeeded by the Kumani, a people of the same race 
as themselves, and speaking nearly the same language. We frequently hear 
of the latter in connection with the struggles between the Byzantines and 
Bulgarians. In 1239 they aided a French army marching to the assistance of 
Baldwin of Constantinople, and while their best troops were absent on this 
expedition their country was attacked and conquered by the Tatars. The 
latter did not remain long in these regions, and after their departure, the 
power of the Kumani being destroyed, the lands whicl were to form the 
future principalities of Wallachia and MoldaA‘a were at last free from 
foreign oppression. 


FORMATION OF THE PRINCIPALITIES OF W.VLLACHIA AND 
MOLDA“A 


outcome of one and the°same civilisation, and the product of one and the 
same race. — William Ridgeway. 


MYCENAAN CIVILISATION ^ 


” Mycen^an ” is a convenient epithet for a certain phase of a prehistoric 
civilisation, which, as a whole, is often called “\geun.” It owes its vogue to 
the fame of Henry Schliemann’s c discovery at Mycense in 1876, but is not 
intended to beg the open question as to the origin or principal seat of the 
Bronze Age culture of the Greek lands. 


The site of Mycense itself was notorious for the singular and massive 
character of its ruins, long be-fore Schliemann’s time. The great curtain 
wall and towers of the citadel, of mixed Cyclopean, polygonal, and ashlar 
construction, and unbroken except on the south cliff, and the main gate, 
crowned with a heraldic relief of lionesses, have never been hidden ; and 
though much blocked with their own ruin, the larger dome-tombs outside 
the citadel have always been visible, and remarked by travellers, l^ut since 
these remains were always referred vaguely to a ” Heroic ” or “proto- 
Hellenic” period, even Schliemann’s preliminary clearing of the gateway 
and two dome-tombs in 1876, which exposed the engaged columns of the 
fagades, and suggested certain inferences as to external revetment and 
internal decoration, would not by itself have led any one to associate Myce- 
na with an individual civilisation. It was his simultaneous attack on the 
unsearclied area which was enclosed by the citadel walls, and in 1876 
showed no remains above ground, that led to the recognition of a ” 
Mycenaean civilisation.” Schliemann had published in 1868 his belief that 
the” Heroic graves mentioned by Pausanias lay within the citadel of 
Mycen», and now he chose the deeply silted space just within the gate for 
his first sounding. About 10 


[1 Reprinted, by permission of the publishers, from the article “Mycenaean 


Civilisation,” by D. G. Hogarth, in the New Volumes of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Copyright, 1902, by The Encyclopedia Britannica Company. | 
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For about fifty years after the final departure of the barbarian invaders the 
country north of the Danube was ruled by petty chiefs, no one of whom 
acquired extended authority. The plains were at first occupied chiefly by 
Slavic peoples, for the descendants of the old Roman colonists were in the 
moimtains. About 1290 Radlu Negru, or Rudolf the Black, came dowTi 
from the mountains and founded the principality known as Wallachia, 
although that name is never used in the country itself, the natives calling 
their land Tsara Munteneasca (“land of mountains”) or Tsara Romaneasca 
(“land of Rumans”). The name Walach or \nach has the same origin as the 
English word Welsh, and represents the appellation given by the Teutons to 
the Roman provincials they found in the countries overrun by them, Walach 
being the Slavonic adaptation of the same word. According to Roesler, the 
Wallachian people is met with sporadically throughout the whole Balkan 
Peninsula. 


Not long after the foundation of the Wallachian principalitj’, a Rumanian 
colony, under the leadership of a chief called Dragosh, coming from the 
mountainous regions of Transylvania, whence they were driven by 
Hungarian oppression, founded the principality of Moldavia. These two 
principalities existed side by side, through all the vicissitudes of Turkish 
dominion, until 1859, when they were united under one king. They were 
governed by separate princes, called voyevods, who ruled absolutely. The 
manner of succession to the throne was the source of repeated civil strife. 
Any member of the reigning family had the right to succeed, subject to 
election by the nation. This election took place in an assembly of the chief 
nobles and clergy, and was afterwards submitted to ratification by the 
populace, who gave their vote by acclamation. If the prince left only one 
son all went well, but when the num-ber was plural — the claim of natural 
sons was also admitted — the country 
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was plunged into civil war. The boyars or nobles occupied a prominent 
position in the army and in the administration of government.” 


The name boyar signifies warrior, and that was the original character of the 
institution. The boyars were the proprietors — although not exclusively — 
of the soil, and the armed force of the nation ; those inhabitants who were 
proprietors without making the carrying of arms their habitual profession 
were called mosueni in Wallachia and medjiasi in Moldavia. c 


It would not be especially interesting or instructive for us to follow the 
varying fortimes of each successive prince who ruled in the two 
principalities. Only here and there does one rise above the level and attract 
our attention by personal exploits or by circumstances which brought him 
into prominence. 


MIRCEA THE GREAT (1386-1418 A.D.) 


Such a prince was Mircea the Great, who arose in 1386, and is celebrated 
for his wars with the Turks. The Rumanians had already come in contact 
with the latter at the battle on the Maritza, fought in 1364, for the recovery 
of Adrianople, when the Wallachians under their prince Alexander 
Bessaraba fought side by side with the Servians and Hungarians. The 
Christian army was at that time completely defeated. In 1389 Mircea allied 
himself with King Lazar of Servia in the battle of Kosovo, where the Turks, 
although outnumbered by their Christian opponents, delivered them a 
crushing defeat. Two years later they crossed the Danube to punish Mircea 
for his participation in the battle. The Rumanian forces had been weakened 
by their losses at Kosovo ; Mircea was taken captive and sent to Brusa in 
Asia Minor. From this time on Wallachia is entered on the registers of the 
Ottoman Porte as tributary to Turkey. 


The treaty concluded between Sultan Bayazid and the principality shows 
that the latter still retained its independence. The first article in that treaty 
reads : ” By our great clemency we consent that the principality recently 
conquered by our invincible force may govern itself after its own laws, and 
that the prince of Wallachia shall have the right to make war or peace and 
the right of life or death over his subjects. But,” the treaty goes on to say 
(Article 5), “on account of this high clemency and because we have written 
this rajah prince on the list of our subjects, he shall be held to pay armually 


to our imperial treasury 3,000 red piasters of the country or 500 silver 
piasters of our money.” The captivity of the prince was not of long duration, 
and upon his return he made an alliance with the king of Himgary, hitherto 
his enemy, but who now began to realise the danger to his own land from 
the Turkish advance. The alliance was for the purpose of defending the two 
countries in case of an attack by the Turks, and it was followed before long 
by the battle of Nikopoli. 


Besides the Rumanians, Sigismund, king of Hungary, had for his support 
six thousand knights sent by Charles VI of France to fight against the Turks. 
The Christian knights felt so sure of success, that instead of preparing 
themselves for fighting they gave themselves up to enjoyment. Froissart 
says that ” the Turks surprised them at table, whence they had to drag 
themselves painfully to their horses.” They were completely routed, and 
Mircea, perceiving the hopelessness of the combat, left the field of battle 
and returned to Wallachia. He was followed by the Turks, but this time they 
were not so successful, Mircea forcing them to retreat with great slaughter. 
After the capture of Sultan Bayazid by Timur the Tatar, we find Mircea 
actively supporting the 
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claims to the throne of Musa, the second son of Bayazid. When, however, 
Musa was deposed and killed, and the empire reunited under his brother 
Muhammed, Mircea was obliged again to bend his neck to the Turkish 
yoke. Moldavia during this time had been in a position of dependency upon 
Poland, and before Mircea’s alliance with Hungary he had made a treaty 
also with the king of Poland, through the intervention of a Moldavian 
prince. This treaty was altered when Mircea found it to his advantage to 
have the friendship of Hungary. 


This first great prince of Wallachia died in 1418. The great Rumanian 
historian, Xenopol,? says of him:« “He is one of the most remarkable 
figures in the history of the Rumanian principalities. The country over 


which he reigned being still entire and intact, the position of this prince 
among the surrounding countries was very important. That is why we see 
him turning the great kingdom of Poland to suit his policy, concluding with 
his ancient suzerain, the king of Hungary, a treaty on terms of equality, and 
playing a preponderant role in the internal struggles of the Ottoman Enipire. 
Mircea was not only a great captain, he was also a very skilful politician, 
whose relations extended from the sea of Marmora to the kingdom of 
Poland.” 


VLAD THE IMPALER A.ND STEPHEN THE GREAT 


From 1418 until 1456 both the principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia 
were torn by internal wars and dissensions caused by rival claimants to the 
throne, which undid all the work of Mircea and his predecessors. The 
Turks, in addition to increasing the monetary tax, had imposed upon them 
the human tax of five hundred children for the corps of janissaries. But at 
the end of that time two princes arose whose characters stand out in bold 
relief. These were Stephen the Great in Moldavia and Vlad the Impaler in 
Wallachia, whose horrible cognomen, it appears, was only too well 
deserved.” 


His favourite amusement was impaling, and he liked best to dine with his 
court closely surrounded by impaled Turks. When Turkish ambassadors 
refused to salute him with bared head, he caused their turbans to be nailed 
to their heads with three nails, so that they should sit firmer, faithful to the 
custom of their fathers. He one day invited all the beggars in the country to 
a banquet, and after they had eaten and drmik he burned them all alive. His 
chief joy was to witness executions en 7nasse. Four hundred young people 
from Hungary and Transylvania who had been sent to Wallachia to learn the 
language were burned together; six hundred merchants from Burzenland 
were spitted in the market-place ; five hundred Wallachian nobles, of whom 
he had suspicions, were impaled, on the ground that they were not able to 
give correct statistical information concerning the number of inhabitants in 
their districts.” 


Vlad commenced hostilities with the Turks by refusing to pay the tribute of 
five hundred children. His first move was to impale a company of two 
thousand men sent by Muhammed II in the guise of an embassy, although 
the real object of their mission was to take Vlad by surprise if possible. 
Muhammed then marched against him in person, accompanied by an army 
of two hundffHl and fifty thousand, as large, it is said, as the one with 
which he conquered Constantinople. Vlad, liaving hiiiLself spied out the 
enemy’s camp, attacked it by night, routing the Turks with great confusion. 
But he did not long enjoy the fruits of his victory, being attacked and 
deposed by Stephen of Moldavia, whom he himself had placed on the 
throne by helping him to overthrow Peter Aaron, who had killed Stephen’s 
father. It is a curious feature 
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in the history of the different Balkan states that their internal jealousies 
always prevented them from making a united front against the invading 
Turk, and we find them again and again expending their forces in fighting 
each other instead of joining against the common enemy. Stephen the Great 
came to the throne of Moldavia in 1457 and ruled for nearly fifty years, 
being engaged in repeated warfare. By deposing Radul, Vlad’s successor on 
the throne of Wallachia, he drew upon himself the enmity of the Turks.” 


This bold move on the part of Stephen can be explained only by his warlike 
and enterprising character; he stopped at nothing, and his undertakings had 
until then been crowned with brilliant success. He had intimidated the 
Poles, beaten the Hungarians, Wallachians, and Tatars. Why should he not 
vanquish also the Turks ? His first acts, beginning with his aggression 


against Vlad and the cruel treatment inflicted on the Tatars, whom he 
irritated against himself to no purpose, show that Stephen in hLs first years 
followed the voice of passion rather than that of rea-son. His future genius 
was at first manifested by his impulsiveness. He did not find his equilibrium 
until later, when mature age brought him lessons of experience, together 
with the calm of reason. 


Knowuig that he would be attacked bj’ the Turks, he began to look about 
for allies, when an unexpected embassy came to find him at his capital of 
Sutchana. The Venetians, who were at war with the Turks, having sent Paul 
Omeubonum on a mission to the king of Persia, Uzren Hassan, the latter 
charged the Venetian ambassador on his return to Europe to go to the prince 
of Moldavia and give him a letter in which he begged Stephen to take the 
initiative in a Christian coalition against the Turks. Stephen seized the 
occasion to charge Omeubonun,, in his turn, with a petition to the pope, 
asking him to form with him a holy alliance against the Ottomans, ” in 
order that we may not be alone in fighting them.” But Omeubonum had 
only reached Braila when an 


Ottoman army, one hundred and twenty thousand men strong, without 
counting the contingent of Laiote Bessaraba, whom Stephen had placed on 
the throne of Wallachia in place of Radul, flooded Moldavia, under the 
command of Solyman Pasha. 


Stephen had only forty thousand Moldavians, aided by five thousand 
Szeklers, of whom only eighteen hundred had been sent by the king of 
Hungary, the rest being recruited as mercenaries in Transylvania, in 
addition to two thoasand Poles sent by King Casimir IV. However, by a 
successful stratagem, he defeated the Turks on January 14th, 1475, at 
Rakova, near the river Berlad ; he killed twenty thousand of them, and took 
one hundred flags ; four pashas and a large number of prisoners fell into his 
hands. What was left of the vanquishecl did not even reach the Danube. 
Stephen celebrated his victory by building a church, prescribing a fast of 
forty days, and by impaling the prisoners. Their victory was a feat of arms 
hitherto unexampled 
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in the fight between Turks and Christians. It was the first time that the 
Turks had lost a drawn battle of such importance ; they felt its humiliation 
all the more keenly becaase their antagonists were simply peasants rudely 
armed. They well realised that their prestige had suffered. On all sides arose 
thanksgivings for the triumph of the Christian cause. The country and the 
senate of Venice, which heard the news of their brilliant victory from the 
lips of Paul Omeubonum, hastened to congratulate Stephen. Si.xtus IV 
saluted him with the name Athlete of Christ. 


In the concert of praise there resounded nevertheless a discordant note; it 
was that of Hungary, which did not wish to let its pretended vassal mount 
too high, and who could not forget its defeat at Baja and the cession of two 
fortresses to Transylvania. Hence Hungarian historians take sides with the 
Turks to attenuate the defeat of the latter. King Matthias did more: giving 
himself out to the pope or the suzerain of the prince of Moldavia, he 
obtained from the holy Chair an important subsidy for carrying on the war 
with the Turks, but used it all in the particular interests of his state. 


Stephen, believing that he had acquired a title to the gratitude of the 
Christian world and the right to be aided, asked help from Hungary as well 
as from all countries which his request should reach. At the same time he 
sent special envoys to the pope and to Venice asking these two powers to 
aid with their subsidies. Venice excused herself on the groimd of not being 
able for the moment to do so; the pope told Stephen’s ambassadors that he 
had given the money to King Matthias, the suzeram of their prince. These 
ambassadors, two Catholic priests from Moldavia whom Stephen had taken 
into his council for the very purpose of gaining the good will of the pope, 
protested against their prince being considered a vassal, and gave the senate 
at Venice to understand that in case their master should not be assisted he 
would make peace with the infidels and would even ally himself against the 


Christians. The Venetian senate, alarmed at this prospect, sent a special 
ambassador to Stephen, called Emanuel Gerado, who was charged to follow 
every step of Stephen’s, to fan his ardour with fine words, and to hinder him 
at any price from making an agreement with the sultan. The subtle 
diplomats of Vienna had understood Stephen’s character perfectly and knew 
that he was inclined to listen with pleasure to wortls of praise, which he in 
fact merited ; that he was prompt to take fire from fine words, of which the 
Venetian envoy was by no means sparing; and so fond of independence that 
he would rather perish than submit to a yoke. 


The Turks, bent upon avenging their defeat, invaded Moldavia anew, with a 
still larger army, augmented as on the first occasion by the troops of Laiote 
Bessaraba and by the Tatars, who were to invade Moldavia at the very 
moment that the Turks crossed the Danube. As had been his fate with the 
pope and at Venice, everywhere he asked for aid Stephen found closed 
doors. Poland and Hungary feared for their pretensions to sovereignty over 
Moldavia in the event that Stephen .should a second time succeed in 
defeating the Turks. Tlie Moldavian prince was none the less determined to 
resist. He wished to oppose the crossing of the Danube, but the peasants in 
his anny, fearing for their homes from an invasion of the Tatars, asked leave 
of Stephen to go and place their families in safety. They never returned. 
Stephen, left with only his cavalry, numbering ten thousand men, 
abandoned the defence of the river, and, after having devastated his own 
country to deprive the Turks of all means of subsistence, retired to a forest 
north of Moldavia, to Rasboeni, a clearing which he turned into an 
improvised fortres.s. The Turks pursued him, and, discovering the retreat of 
the Moldavians, after 
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several desperate attacks succeeded in dislodging them (1476). Stephen was 
vanquished but not discouraged. He went to Poland, where he soon 
collected a new army with which he undertook a determined campaign 
against the Turks, who were decimated by famine and sickness. This 


campaign terminated, like the first one, in complete ruin of the Turkish 
forces; arrived near the Danube, Stephen attacked them with fury, threw 
them into confusion, and cast their remains into the river. Profiting by his 
victory, he advanced the same year into Wallachia, dethroned the faitlJess 
Laiote Bessaraba, and replaced him by Vlad the Impaler, who was living at 
the court of Matthias Corvinus ; but Vlad died in 1477 after a reign of a few 
months. 


Bayazid II, seeing that he could not conquer the Moldavian prince by a 
direct attack, decided to employ the system by means of which the Turks 
had succeeded with Mircea the Great. He desired to gain possession of the 
fortress of the lower Danube; to this end he seized Kilia and Cetatea Alba 
(Akierman), which were at the same time two great gates of Moldavia 
(1484). Stephen performed the impossible in his efforts to save them; but so 
many successive invasions had almost completely ruined the country. 
Stephen had to repulse nearly every year invasions of the Turks, who were 
supported by the place they had just conquered. In an attempt to drive them 
out he decided to yield personal homage to King Casimir of Poland, a thing 
which he had hitherto constantly avoided. At the moment when Stephen 
was kneeling on the ground before the king, the hangings of the tent fell and 
he was exposed to the view of the whole army in that humiliating position. 
As the price of this sacrifice he received only a derisive support of four 
thousand men, wholly insufficient for the reconquest of his fortresses. 


Casimir’s successor, John (1) Albert (1492-1501), shortly after his accession 
to the throne came to an imderstanding with Matthias Corvinus’ successor, 
Zadislaus, to overthrow Stephen and to divide his coimtry. Albert invaded 
Moldavia, but Stephen, who had many desertions, humiliations, and 
treacheries to avenge, attacked the Poles at the moment when they were 
crossing the forest of Gosinen, caused trees which had been half cut in 
advance to fall upon them, and completely routetl their army (1497). He 
pursued the vanquished as far as Lemberg, filling the whole country with 
fire and blood, and taking one hundred thousand captives. The king 
proposed to make peace ; all traces of vassaldom disappeared in the treaty 
(1499). 


For Stephen, the great thought of hLs life had been the struggle against the 
Turks. The princes of the Occident had abandoned him to his fate; had 
attacked him behind while he was facing the common enemy. He turned 
towards the north, hoping to find there more eager support in forming a 
league against the Ottomans. To succeed it was necessary to establish 
concord between the Tatars and Russians and between the Russians and the 
Lithuanians. At the very moment when he believed he had succeeded, an 
intrigue at the court of Ivan the Great, grand prince of Moscow, whose son 
had married a daughter of Stephen, compromised the alliance between 
Moldavia antl Moscow. Stephen’s efforts were fruitless in this direction 
also. 


The prince of Moldavia was seventy-one years old : his forces were spent ; 
a wound which he had received at the siege of Kilia in 1462, and which he 
had never had time to care for, became gangrenous. Being so near death, he 
advised his son and successor, Bogdan, in view of the fact that the Christian 
princes had abandoned him and had showed him bad faith, to make his 
submission to the Turks (1504). He well knew that with him perished the 
only arm which might have saved Moldavian independence. Bogdan, in 
1513 (a century after the submission of Wallachia), of his own free will sent 
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the logotliete Tautu to Constantinople to offer his recognition of Ottoman 
suzerainty. In our days the Moldavians have erected at Jassy, the ancient 
capital of Moldavia, a statue to Stephen the Great; they were right in so 
doing, for Stephen was the highest incarnation of their nationality. 


The two Rumanian states had fallen under the domination of the Turks. 
They had been swallowed up after an energetic resistance, as had been 
Servia, Bulgaria, the Byzantine Empire, Albania. The turn of Hungary was 
soon to come. But in these struggles the Turks had used up the youth of 
their empire and their first vigour. When they arrived before Vienna, in 
1529, their nerve was weakened. If western civilisation escaped destruction, 
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feet below the surface his diggers exposed a double ring of upright slabs, 
once capped with cross slabs, and nearly 90 feet in diameter. Continuing 
downwards through earth full of sherds and other debris, whose singularity 
was not then recognised, the men found several sculptured limestone slabs 
showing subjects of war or the chase, and scroll and spiral ornament rudely 
treated in relief. When, after some delay, the work was resumed, some 
skeletons were uncovered lying loose, and at last, 30 feet from the original 
surface, an oblong pit-grave was found, paved with pebbles, and once 
roofed, which contained three female skeletons, according to Schliemann, ” 
smothered in jewels.” A few feet to the west were presently revealed a 
circular altar, and beneath it another grave with five corpses, two probably 
female, and an even richer treasure of gold. Three more pits came to light to 
the northward, each adding its quota to the hoard, and then Schliemann, 
proclaiming that he had found Atreus and all his house, departed for 
Athens. But his Greek ephor, clearing out the rest of the precinct, came on 
yet another grave and some gold objects lying loose. Altogether there were 
nineteen corpses in six pits, buried, as the grave furniture showed, at 
different times, but all eventually included in a holy ring. 


These sepulchres were richer in gold than any found elsewhere in the world, 
a fact which led to an absurd attempt to establish their kinship with the later 
and only less golden burials of Scythians or Celts. The metal was worked 
up into heavy death-masks and lighter breastplates, diadems, baldrics, 
pendants, and armlets, often made of mere foil, and also into goblets, hair- 
pins, rings engraved with combats of men and beasts, miniature balances, 
and an immense number of thin circular plaques and buttons with bone, 
clay, or wooden cores. Special mention is due to the inlays of gold and 
niello on bronze dagger-blades, showing spiral ornament or scenes of the 


or at least the eclipse with which Turkey was threatening it, the fact was 
largely due to the victories won by the Cluistian people of the Orient, and 
especially to the Rumanians. 


RUMANIA TRIBUTARY TO THE TUiRKS 


The Rumanians were fortunate in not being upon the direct route of the 
Turkish invasions towards the north. In Wallachia, in Moldavia, they 
retained the benefits conferred by treaties of submission. “Mth the 
exception of the investiture of their princes by the sultan they were 
governed only by national chiefs, were burdened only by a moderate tribute 
and a military contingent ; they had neither to endure the pre.sence of Turks 
nor the establishment of mosques in their country. When their princes did 
not mix in Polish, Transylvanian, or Hungarian intrigues, the sultan left 
them in peace. In the contrary event, they had everything to fear; for they 
were squeezed in between Turkish Bulgaria and the domain of the Crimean 
Tatars. 


In 1521, at the same time that the sultan (Solyman I) was takmg Belgrade, 
he ordered Mahnmd Bey to direct an expedition into Transylvania. As he 
was passing through Wallachia, the bey, by a ruse, got possession of Nagul 
Bessaraba, son of the last voyevod of Wallachia, a child of seven years, and 
sent him with all hLs family to Constantinople. The ‘allachian boyars, 
having proceeded to the election of an old monk named Radul, sent envoys 
to the sultan, to demand the confirmation of their choice; the envoys were 
strangled, and the people of their suite .sent back with noses and ears cut 
off. Mahmud Bey conquered Radul antl took the title of sandjak bey of 
Wallachia. In the mean while the boyars had called to their aid John 
Zapolya of Transylvania, who was not yet a vassal of the Turks; and 
Mahmud Bey judged it prudent to treat with them and to guarantee their 
right to elect a prince and their rights to certain other privileges. 
Afterwards, when the Transylvanian peril had seemed to be averted, the 
newly elected prince went to receive the insignia of his command ; the 
sultan’s deputy instead of giving him his armour dealt him a blow which 
stunned him. This perfidy resulted in a revolt of the boyars and in an 
intervention on the part of Tran.sylvania. John Zapolya fought five battles 


with Mahmud Bey, but perceiving that the Rumanians were depleted, he 
finally advised the new prince, another Radul, whom the boyars had just 
chosen, to make submission. The latter obtained the Ottoman investiture on 
nearly the same conditions as his predecessors 


(1524). 


Although Moldavia had recognised the suzerainty of the Turks under 
Bogdan (1513), it continued none the less to pursue a rather independent 
policy, often even hostile to its new masters. It did so especially under 
Bogdan’s son, Stephen the Young (1517-1527), and still more so under 
Bog- 
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dan’s brother, Peter Raresh or Rares (1527-1546). This prince, a natural son 
of Stephen the Great, who resembled his father in the boldness of his 
undertakings, had hardly ascended the throne when he wished to profit by 
the troubles of which Hungary had become the scene to extend his 
dominions in Transylvania. He there attacked King Ferdinand, at the very 
moment when Suleiman the Magnificent was besieging Vienna (1529). He 
pretended to be supporting the military action of the Turks, but soon he 
demanded from Zapolya the cession of several strongholds in Transylvania. 
Zapolya complained to the Porte. Raresh, commanded by the sultan to leave 
his vassal in peace, abandoned Transylvania; but he turned against Poland, 
which was then on good terms with the Turks. Fresh complaints ensued 
against Raresh, whose interference was again resented. 


Suleiman sent one of his men, the Venetian Aloysio Gritti, to settle the 
differences between Poland and Moldavia. The Italian, perceiving that 
Raresh had lost the good graces of the Porte, imagined that he could 
dispossess him and place his son, Carlo Gritti, in his stead. Raresh, 


informed of Gritti’s intrigues, had him put to death. At enmity with the 
Poles and with the Turks, he sought the alliance of another power. Not 
having succeeded in obtaining that of the grand prince of Moscow, he 
turned to Ferdinand, with whom he had formerly been at war, and entered 
into prolonged negotiations with him. One of his letters to Ferdinand was 
surprised by Zapolya and communicated to the sultan, who resolved to 
punish his faithless vassal. The reputation of power which Moldavia still 
enjoyed at that epoch is shovTi by the fact that Suleiman thought it 
necessary to put himself at the head of the expedition. The Ottoman army 
numbered fully one hundred and fifty thousand men. Besides, the sultan 
threw the Tatars of the Crimea upon Moldavia, while the Poles invaded the 
country from the north. The boyars and the people, seeing to what 
calamities Raresh had exposed Moldavia, abandoned him to make their 
submisson to Suleiman. Raresh sought refuge in Transylvania, in his 
fortress of Cetatea. To remedy the fault he had committed he resolved to 
start for Constantinople with all his treasures, in order to procure his 
reinstatement by means of money. He succeedetl ; but Moldavia this time 
was really in the power of the Ottomans. Raresh none the less continued his 
intrigues. In 1541, Suleiman having instituted the pashalik of Buda, the 
Austrians organised a grand expedition against the Turks. They gained the 
prince of Moldavia, who promised in the thickest of the fight to pass from 
the ranks of the infidels to those of the Christians and to deliver up to them 
alive the sultan himself. The Austrian expedition perished miserably, and 
Raresh died shortly after (1546).” 


His successor Elias (1546-1551) accepted Islam. A curious instance of how 
succession to the throne could be accomplished is furnished during the 
reign of Alexander, in 1561. In that year appeared an adventurer of Greek 
origin by the name of Jacob Basilicus, a student and writer of some worth. 
Weary perhaps of his somewhat humdrum existence as a petty ruler in the 
iEgean Islands, which he had inherited from his adoptive father, the despot 
of Paros, he took a fancy to become ruler of Moldavia. With an invented 
pedigree which began with Hercules and ended with the Moldavian 
voyevods, and with the more substantial support of Hungarian arms, he 
succeeded in ousting the voyevod Alexander, while with his money he 
purchased Turkish recognition of his right to rule. 


He appears on the whole to have been a model prince. He attempted to 
reform the morals of the country, and establisheil a school at which all the 
children he could muster were educated at his own expense. His system of 
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taxation, however, gave dissatisfaction, and in 1563 a rising of the people 
resulted in his o-erthrow and death. Alexander was reinstated by the sultan, 
and the country fell back into its former condition. The native population at 
that time was divided into two main classes, boyars and serfs. The former 
owned the land and the latter tilled it, being obliged to pay a tax on what 
they produced as well as upon the land itself. Besides these taxes there were 
the poll tax and various extraordinary imposts and \ev\es, which with the 
ravages of war frequently reduced the peasantry to the lowest tlepths of 
poverty. The authority of the prince was michecked by any definite limits, 
although the power’ of the boyars was so great that they frequently 
succeeded in overthrowing a ruler who was not pleasing to them. There 
were various offices, all in the hands of the boyars. Mr. Samuelson has 
given a concLse list of the principal officials, which may be convenient for 
reference : “ 


(1) The ban of Krajova was viceroy of little Wallachia, and his authority 
reached back, in all probalnlity, to the foundation of the principality. (2) The 
vel-vornic, or niini.-;ter of the interior, was governor of the Carpathians and 
of the neighbouring districts. (3) The great voTmic was governor of the 
lowlands. (4) The logothete, or chancellor, was minister of jastice. (0) The 
great spathar was minister of war. (6) The great vestiar, treasurer and master 
of the robes. (7) The great postelnik, master of the post. (8) The -paharnic, 
chief butler and cup-bearer (this was a title of Hungarian origin). (9) The 
great stolnik, chief cook. (10) The great comis, master of the horse. (11) 
The aga, chief of police. (12) The great pitar, insj<ector of commissariat. 
(13) The serdar, general of infantry of three districts (three thousand men). 
In Moldavia the spathar was called the ketman ; in both principalities there 


were minor offices, and in Stephen’s time the first six‘ only formed the 
council of ministers. 


JOHN THE TERRIBLE AND MICHAEL THE BRAVE 


Nearly ten years after the death of the adventurer Jacob, Moldavia entered 
on a career of vigorous opposition to Turkish oppression under its ruler, 
John the Terrible, a descendant of Stephen the Great, who mounted the 
throne in 1572. In order to win money antl influence, he had established 
himself as a dealer in precious stones at Constantinople, where he made 
money and became acquainted with important persons in the government. 
He was brought into conflict with the Ottomans through the political 
intrigues of Kiajna, a daughter of Peter Rarcsh, in Wallachia, who had 
succeeded in establishing one of her sons, Alexander, on the throne of 
Wallachia, and who now wanted the crown of Moldavia for the other, Peter 
the Lame. Consequently she offered 120,000 ducats tribute for Moldavia 
instead of the 60,000 which the country was then paying. 


The Turks, always eager for money and just then needing it more than ever, 
in order to repair their losses at Lepanto, at once informed John the Terrible 
that unless he paid them 120,000 ducats they would no longer sufK port 
him on the throne. John answered defiantly that he would rather use the 
money in raising troops to resist such extortionate demantls. He then 
appealed to the peasants, who rallied around him enthusiastically. With their 
support and in spite of the hostility of the boyars, John gained several 


‘ In later times the council was composed of twelve. 
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victories over the Turks. He was so successful that the sultan Selim at 
Constantinople ordered public prayers in all the mosques. He then 


commanded the beylerhey of Rumelia to attack him with one hundred 
thousand men. But all John’s bravery could avail nothing against the 
treachery in his own ranks. In the midst of the decisive battle his cavalry 
deserted to the side of the Turks. His artillery in addition having been put 
out of service by rainy weather, John was obliged to retreat to a 
neighbouring village, where he defended himself valiantly, refusing to 
desert his loyal peasants by flight. Lack of water finally forced him to 
surrender, and he was quartered by the Turks. The devotion of the peasants 
to John the Terrible and his care for them form a pleasant contrast to the 
perfidy and selfishness of the nobles. It is related that in the battle the 
peasants would not permit John to go among the nobles, suspecting their 
treachery and fearing that they might deliver him alive to the Turks. 


After the death of John, Moldavia fell a prey to rival contestants for the 
throne, and the country had no other history but that of their intrigues, until 
a counterpart of John the Terrible arose in Wallachia, and for a brief space 
illuminated the cloudy sky of the Rumanian people. This was Michael the 
Brave, who ascended the throne of Wallachia in 1593. He had been chosen 
by the people to rescue them from the misery to which they had been 
reduced by the Turks and Tatars and by the corrupt rule of their voyevod 
Alexander. With the aid of Sigismund Bdthori of Transylvania and a 
plentiful supply of borrowed money he succeeded in getting his election 
recognised at Constantinople. He first made an alliance with Moldavia and 
Transylvania, and then proceeded to rid himself of all Turks within the 
country by a general preconcerted massacre, which usually goes by the 
name of the Wallachian Vespers (1594). Michael assembled aU his creditors 
on the pretence of paying them back their money, but instead they were 
burned alive, together with their account books. Michael next defeated in 
three separate battles a Turkish army which was sent against him, crossed 
the Danube on the ice, and plundered the provinces of the Ottomans. The 
Turkish general Hasan, rallying his forces for the third time, was again 
defeated. He lost his life, and his army was this time completely destroyed. 


The booty which the Wallachians took home with them was immense. The 
large numbers of horses and cattle introduced into the country brought 
down the price of those animals, causing a proportionate scarcity of meat at 
Constantinople. In that city all was consternation. The Porte did not know 


whom to send against Michael. FinaUy, in a solemn divan held at 
Constantinople it was decided, in consideration of the fact that the war with 
Hungary could not be carried on so long as Wallachia was in revolt, to send 
an expedition under the grand vizir Sinan Pasha.” 


The campaign of Sinan in Wallachia commenced with reverses. The 
Turkish army after a long battle in the marshes of Kalugeran was 
completely destroyed. Sinan himself, half submerged in the marsh by his 
horse, owed his escape only to the vigour of a soldier in his suite called 
Hasan, who was ever after named Hasan of the Marsh, and who 
subsequently distinguished himself again for his bravery. A Wallachian 
prisoner gave up his life and exploded the powder of the Turkish army. 


The grand vizir after recruiting his army marched upon Tirgovist. Michael 
drove him out after a siege of several days. Sinan redoubled upon Bukharest 
and Giurgevo with the remainder of his troops ; Michael attacked him again 
as he was crossing the bridge over the Danube, and, blowing up the bridge 
under the feet of his army, plunged him with all his artillery into the river. 
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During those disasters of the grand vizir in Wallachia, an Austrian and 
Hungarian army, under the command of Prince Mansfeld, besieged the 
fortified city of Gran in Hungary. The son of the grand vizir Sinan hjst a 
third army in trying to rehevc Gran. Gran surrendered after the death of its 
brave defender Kara Ali (.\li tlie Blaciv), who was killed in the breach. In 
spite of a capitulation which assured the lives and property of the Turkish 
women and children, the pillaging, the thefts, and the massacres of the 
Germans and Hungarians at (Aran stained the honesty and the humanity of 
the victors. The monuments, statues, pictures, and libraries, which the Turks 
had respected when they conquered the city, disappeared under the swords 
and fiames of the German soldiery. 


A whole slice of the empire seemed to crumble away towards the Danube 
after these reverses. Braila, Varna, Kilia, Ismail, Silistria, Rustchuk, 
Bukharest, Akerman fell into the hanils of the allied Wallachians, Germans, 
and Hungarians. The terror was reflected even in the serai. The sultan 
ordered public prayers on the square called Okmeidan. The grand vizir, who 
hail re-entered Constantinople almost alone, humiliated him.self under his 
disgrace and retired for the fourth time to the exile of vizirs at Malgara.*: 


The campaign against the TurLs took place ih 1595. In 1597 the sultan sent 
a red (lag in token of peace to Michael and recognised him as prince of 
Wallachia. But AlichaeF's ambition was not satisfied with having routed the 
Turks. He dreamed of uniting imder his sway the whole of the ancient 
Dacia, including Wallachia, Moldavia, anil Transylvania. SigLsmund 
Bathori having abdicated, Michael began to sclieme to get hold of his 
domains, which had been left to Andreas Bathori. For this purjxxse he 
entered into negotiations with both sultan and German emperor, declaring 
himself the vassal of each. Profiting by a favourable occasion he invaded 
Transylvania, which he reduced to submission by one decisive battle 
between HermaniLstadt and Schellenberg. Without stopping he proceeded 
to the capital, Weissenburg, entering it in triumph on November 1st, 1599. 
Historians tell of the gorgeous attire which he wore on that occasion and 
describe the appearance of his wife and children. The procession entered to 
the noise of cannon, and the music of the Wallachian national airs was 
rendered by gipsy performers. 


Michael’s Duplicity and Ruin 


Michael’s conduct, with all his bravery, appears to have been characterised 
by extreme duplicity. The money spent on the campaign against 
Transylvania he had obtained from the German emperor on the pretence of 
using it against the Turks. A'hile in the act of invading Tran.sylvania he 
continued to profess allegiance to its ruler, Andreas Bathori. Following out 
his general policy he pretended to be pn>paring an attack upon the Ottoman 
Empire, when he suddenly fell upon Moldavia, and in one battle gained 
possession of that principality and expelled its voyevod Jeremiah. 


All this time Michael had been acting in the name of the German emperor, 
and the latter, although very grudgingly, did nevertheless recogni.se him as 


ruler over the three principalities comprising the ancient Dacia. It is 
possible that he might have succeeded in retaining this position had he been 
able to gain the hearts of the people. But he had alienated the peasants by 
his severity, and the nobles regarded him with suspicion and were waiting 
only for an opportunity to rebel against him. The German emperor began 
more and more to doubt the sincerity of his professed allegiance, especially 
since 
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he still continued to negotiate with the Turks, while the nobles of course 
took pains to fan these suspicions. 


As a result we find duplicity being answered by duplicity. The emperor sent 
emissaries to Transylvania to increase the feeling of discontent, while still 
feigning confidence in Michael, for fear he might place himself and the 
three principalities under Turkish protection. Surrounded by traitors, 
Michael began to lose his clear judgment. One of his bitterest enemies was 
the imperial general Basta, who had hoped to obtain the rule of 
Transylvania for himself, and hated Michael proportionately; even when 
this general joined in the revolt of the Transylvanian nobles, Michael was 
not sure whether or not he was being sent by the emperor, which made hun 
hesitate in preparing for an attack. In the battle which ensued near the 
village of Mirischlau, Basta drew Michael from his almost impregnable 
position by a feigned retreat, and then at the critical moment turned about 
ready for an attack. Michael 


Ancient Khan at Bdkharest 


was completely defeated (1600), but escaped, the enemy at his heels, by 
Swim-ming across a river on his horse. 


Moldavia now revolted, and Jeremiah, its former voyevod, who had sought 
refuge with the Poles, seized this opportunity with their aid to place his 
brother Simeon on the throne of Wallachia. Michael, being thus almost at 
one blow deprived of his three provinces, resolved upon a personal appeal 
to the emperor. After a journey full of danger he arrived at Vienna in 1601. 
Events in Transylvania, where Sigismund B;ithori had again been placed on 
the throne, inclined the emperor to listen to Michael. Rudolf appointed him 
viceroy of Transylvania, and despatched him together with Basta and an 
imperial army to overthrow Sigismund. This was speedily accomplished; 
but, as might have been foreseen, the enmity between the two rivals broke 
out anew after the victory. Basta finally sent a company of soldiers to arrest 
his enemy, and Michael fell in his tent pierced with blows before he could 
even seize his sword. 
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Thus ended the career of Michael the Brave, a man who had crowded so 
much history into the brief space of eight years, and who was the last 
Rumanian to resist successfully the invasion of the Turks. It is difficult to 
understand his policy, difficult to see why he did not confine himself to 
fighting TurLs instead of waging wars against those who should have been 
his friends and allies. The eminent Rumanian historian, Xcnopol, thinks that 
he was obliged to attack Transylvania and Moldavia because its rulers were 
hostile to him. Since these wars were forced upon him he had to have 
money to support an army. This he dared not demand from his own nobles 
at home, nor from the people whom he had jast conquered; consequently 
the burden fell upon the Wallachian peasants. From his day dates the system 


chase, Egyptian in motive, but non-Egyptian in style ; and to little flat 
models of shrine-fagades analogous to those devoted to Semitic pillar-wor- 
ship. The ornament on these objects displayed a highly developed 
spiraliform system, and advanced adaptation of organic forms, especially 
octopods and butterflies, to decorative uses. The shrines, certain silhouette 
figurines, and one cup bear moulded doves, and plant forms appear inlaid in 
a silver vessel. The last-named metal was much rarer than gold, and used 
only in a few conspicuous objects, notably a great hollow ox-head with 
gilded horns and frontal rosette, a roughly modelled stag, and a cup, of 
which only small part remains, chased with a scene of nude warriors 
attacking a fort. Bronze swords and daggers and many great cauldrons were 
found, with arrow-heads of obsidian, and also a few stone vases, beads of 
amber, intaglio gems, sceptre heads of crystal, certain fittings and other 
fragments made of porcelain and paste, and remains of carved wood. Along 
with this went much pottery, mostly broken by the collapse of the roofs. It 
begins with a dull painted ware, which we now know as late ” proto- 
Myceneean ” ; and it develops into a highly glazed fabric, decorated with 
spiraliform and marine schemes in lustrous paint, and showing the typical 
forms, false-mouthed amplioroe and long-footed vases, now known as 
essentially Mycenaean. The loose objects found outside the circle include 
the best intaglio ring from this site, admirably engraved with a cult scene, in 
which women clad in flounced skirts are chiefly concerned, and the worship 
seems to be of a sacred tree. 


This treasure as a whole was admitted at once to be far too highly 
developed in technique and ornament, and too individual in character, to 
belong, as the lionesses over the gate used to be said to belong, merely to a 
first stage in Hellenic art. It preceded in time the classical culture of the 
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same area; but, whether foreign or native, it was allowed to represent a 
civilisation that was at its acme and practically incapable of further 
development. So the bare fact of a great prehistoric art-production, not 


of serfdom in Wallachia, a system which binds the peasant to the soil. So 
that if for a brief space Michael did succeed in liberating his country from 
the foreign yoke, its condition at his death was worse rather than better. In 
discussing what Michael might or might not have done, given the 
conditions in which he was placed, Xenopol says of him : “ 


“Michael the Brave in order to succeed should have repulsed the nobles and 
established his domination upon the goodwill of the populace. But how 
could he have attempted such a bold move at the epoch in which he lived ? 
In all Europe, and especially in the Rumanian countries, the people existed 
only in name. They were of no more value than the cattle led to slaughter ; 
they were there only to be despoiled and to serve as flesh for cannon in 
battles, without its being necessary to ask their consent for the sacrifices 
which were demanded of them. Michael the Brave ought to have relied on 
the peasants and repulsed the nobles ! But the memory of John the Terrible, 
who had to pay for that folly with his quartered body, was still fresh. The 
plans of Michael the Brave demanded for their realisation a broad 
democratic base, but his century was not ripe for such a conception. He had 
undertaken a work not only beyond his strength, but beyond that of the time 
in which he lived. He wished by. political combinations to win an influence 
which he could not win through popularity. He wished to found a state, and 
it was the people who were wanting. How, then, could he have 
succeeded?”? 


RUMANIA A TURKISH DEPENDENCY 


After the time of John the Terrible and Michael the Brave the two 
principalities entered upon a period of subjection which lasted practically 
until the middle of the nineteenth century. Although for over a hundred 
years the rulers still continued to be mostly of Rumanian stock, they were 
rulers who had bought their appointments at Constantinople. The Greeks 
took a prominent part in these transactions and drew large revenues from 
the nobles competing for the two thrones. The native boyars were united in 
only one thing — their objection to the ever-increasing Greek influence ; 
otherwise they fought among themselves, while the condition of the people 


became worse and worse. In 1619 the sultan, utterly disregarding the 
national susceptibilities of the people, sent an Italian to govern Moldavia. 


Nevertheless, the national independence was not completely lost. In the 
early part of the .seventeenth century two rulers arose during whose reigns 
there was a period of comparative order and prosperity which was in 
marked contrast to the political turmoil and corruption of tlie times. These 
were Be.ssaraba in \‘allachia and Wasiljc Lupul (Basil the Wolf) in 
Moldavia, who reigned respectively from 1633 to 1654 and from 1634 to 
1653. They 
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introduced codes of written law, purified the church, encouraged the 
founda” tion of schools and monastic colleges, and promoted literature and 
the arts-The country received its first printing-press at this time ; the first 
Rumanian book printed on Rumanian territory appeared in 1640. 


Unfortunately, however, the two rulers quarrelled between themselves and 
wasted their strength in fighting each other. But the important matter to note 
is that the national sentiment of independence, however obscured in the 
minds of the nobility, was still alive and pulsing in the Rumanian people. In 
1679 another ruler of ability, Serban Cantacuzenus, came to the throne of 
Wallachia. He continued to encourage education, and in the last year of his 
reign a part of a Rumanian translation of the Bible was published. Serban 
was asked by the Turks to take part in the siege of Vienna, but he loaded his 
cannon with balls of hay and thus helped to save the city. He had a secret 


A Church in Bukharest 


understanding with the emperor, and even thought of attacking 
Constantinople, but this plan was never carried out, and Serban was 


poisoned by his relatives in 1688. At his death the boyars hastened to crown 
his nephew, Constantine Brancovano, before the Porte had had time to give 
the throne to a Greek adventurer. His reign is important as marking the first 
conscious relationship entered upon between Russia and the Danubian 
principalities. 


THE BEGINNING OF RUSSIAN INTERFERENCE IN THE BALKANS 


Russia was emerging as an accredited nationality from among the hordes of 
the East, and was now an empire fairly well organised, and so far assured of 
its national possessions as to begin to have national ambitions. Quite as 
early as the year 1674, when Alexis was on the throne, a petition joined in 
by both principalities, Moldavia and Wallachia, had been presented by the 
emperor petitioning his protection against Ottoman oppression. Alexis, 
however, first demanrled an oath of allegiance from the sovereign princes 
of both principalities, “after which he was quite prepared to be their 
champion.” Such an oath was felt to be compromising, and the negotiations 
as a conse- 
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must note above all things this first step towards a rapprochement between 
the two nationalities of Rumania and Russia, as he will have occasion to see 
that the whole complicated question called the “Eastern” derives its origin 
from this first petition. He will also be on his guard to note with what 
facility Russia contrives to get petitions presented to her. This facility has 
reached a much more fully developed stage since these early years ; but 
foremost among the nations of Europe stands Russia in the matter of 
keeping an open ear towards the plaints of the oppressed and the 
downtrodden. This attitude it is which entitles Russia, and both its friends 


and its enemies, to speak now in sincerity, now in veiled reproach, of that 
empire as ” holy” Russia. 


This first attempt to enlist the services of Russia as protector ha\ing failed, 
we find that in 1688 the ruler of Wallachia, on the plea of Turkish 
oppression, petitioned Peter the Great for protection and redress. Much 
negotiation ensued and Russian agents were busily employed in arousing a 
pro-Russian sentiment among the suspicious nobility and such of the 
peasantry as feared Ra-<sian protection more than Turkish domination ; but 
nothing effective resulted till, in 1711, a treaty of alliance was entered upon. 
The motives which actuateti the contracting parties are not far to seek. The 
Rumanians eagerly wished to be independent of the Turk, more especially 
of his business agents, the plundering Greeks. On the other hand Peter the 
Great wished an extension of territory ; and as a step towards the 
accomplishment of this wish, he desired to absorb the Rumanian kingdom 
as a prelude to the absorption of the Slav populations in the Balkans. Nor 
was the present day-dream of Russia without its germ in 1711. 
Constantinople was an inviting object, and it was not an unnatural ambition 
that the “frozen bear” of the North should wish to thaw his “members 
politic” on the genial shores and in the more genial waters of the .Egean 
Sea. Hence, on his being approached by Rumania in 1711, he entered into 
the spirit of the petition with the greatest heartiness. 


Wallachia promised to provide Peter with an army of thirty thousand; and 
the Russians promised that the integrity of both thrones should be respected 
by Turk and Russian alike, and that the country should not be overnm by 
foreign settlers. Peter flooded both principalities with Russian soldiery, with 
the result that the patrons and the patronised began to quarrel. Much 
enthusiasm, however, was evoked in general, but neither Russian leadership 
nor Rumanian patriotism sufficed to preserve the allied forces against 
crushing defeat by the trained troops of the Ottoman power Their great 
protector Peter had merely time to secure his personal safety and hurry back 
to his kingdom, to which Cantemir, the ruler of Moldavia, followed him 
with a large colony of Moldavian malcontents, while Brancovano, affording 
another illustration of the working of treachery, fell a victim to the sultan’s 
sword.” 


F.WARIOT RULE IX RUM,1XL\ 


In order to insure the fidelity of the two principalities the Porte took away 
the administration from native boyars: but instead of making two pashaliks 
of them it had them governed by Christian rayahs whom the divan chose 
among the “Greeks of the Fanar, who had long been the lowest and most 
corrupt ser'ants of the Porte.” It would have been impossible to find more 
abjection joined to more venality. Being slaves, they yet thought themselves 
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ilescendants of Alexander; insolent and barbarous towards their subalterns, 
they begged a sniUe from their masters as if it had been a favour that was 
thus granted them. 


The first Fanariot who governed Wallachia, Maurocordatos, paid for his 
elevation to that office by increasing the tribute to the Porte 500,000 
piasters. His tyranny aroused against him all classes of society ; he was 
deposed in 1741. His successor, Racovitza, increased the tribute still further. 
He remained in power only three years and gave way to Maurocordatos, 
who was reinstated in office. In 1748 Maurocordatos went to govern 
Moldavia, and was replaced by Gregory Ghika. “This prince,” says a 
Rumanian historian, “like his predecessors and his successors of the same 
stamp, regarded the principality only as a conquered country where he had 
the right to pillage and enrich himself without thought for the poor 
inhabitants nor for the rights of humanity.” 


Valets of the Turks, spies of the Russians, betraying the two governments in 
turn, solely occupied, per fas et nefas, in amassing treasures with which to 
buy from the divan their precarious authority, the P’anariots brought into 
the principalities servility, corruption, and a deficient moral sense. These 
princes, who trembled before a simple tchoadar, had energy only for doing 


evil ; they, wished to hide the infamy of their origin in a sea of blood : the 
parvenus turned into tyrants. Fearful lest indignation and despair might 
drive the Rumanians to revolt, they undertook the extermination of the 
Moldo-Wallachian nobility in order to deprive insurrection of its leaders. 
Almost all the boyars, whose ancestors had distinguished themselves on 
battlefields against the Turks, the Hungarians, or the Poles, fell under the 
executioner’s axe or perished in exile. Titles of nobility put up at auction 
were sold to the dregs of the Fanar. In the place of the old aristocracy, 
which had been always ready to shed its blood for its country, there grew up 
a so-called nobility without honour or modesty, without faith or law; its god 
was the calf of gold ; its device, Everything for money and by money.’ 
Adventurers disguised as princes, low-born wretches with the dirt hardly 
wiped off them, decked out with the title of boyar; primates bastinaded by 
the first Turks who came along, masters and lackeys, all had only one 
thought — to rob the country. Their domination weighed heavily upon 
Moldo-Wallachia, and if Rumania was not poisoned to the marrow, and 
brought into a condition where future growth was impossible, she owes it 
solely to the vigorous temperament of her people and to the spirit of vitality 
and resistance of the Latin race. 


“The Wallachians in the time of Michael the Brave,” says Cogolniceano,P ” 
refused to have Greeks even as simple employees in the government ; the 
Wallachian of 1756 accepted with indifference eitlier the refuse of the Fanar 
and of Albania, or bootmakers and oyster sellers ; they suffered and kept 
silence.” 


They drained the cup to its dregs, but they conceived a rabid hatred against 
the Turks, who violated the rights assured to the principalities by ancient 
treaties; they fixed all their hopes upon the Russians, whom they had come 
to regard as their appointed liberators. One day Rumania would make the 
Porte pay dearly for the infamies it had allowed the Fanariots to perpetrate.’ 


‘ The great boyars of the present day are for the most part of Greek, Gipsy, 
or Albanian race, and those who can trace their ancestry back for one 
hundred years are considered to be of ancient stock. It is just to say that the 
present generation rejects any connection with the Fanariots; it denies tnem 
and takes pride in being Rumanian. 


H. W. — VOL. XXIV. L 
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Although foiled in the first attempt to make the incorporation of Rumania 
into the Muscovite Empire a stepping-stone to the conquest of the southern 
Slavs, and eventually of the remains of the Grecian Empire, yet Russia did 
not abandon her policy of aggression. A general view of Europe and 
European alliances at this period is instructive. France, having as early as 
the midtUe of the fifteenth century agreed upon capitulations with Turkey, 
was on the whole an ally of the Porte. But then France herself, owing to 
western affairs, was most frequently an ineffective friend. At the opposite 
side of Europe there was the rising power of Russia. England and the 
central states of Europe were beginning very reasonably to be alarmed at 
the increasing aggressiveness of the Muscovite. Most European powers had 
representatives at Constantinople by the end of the seventeenth century. 
These urged upon Turkey what the sultan himself was of his own accord 
inclined to favour — the policy of using Central Europe, but especially the 
semi-barbarian races of the north, as a bulwark against Muscovite 
aggression. 


Rassia’s attitude was persistent throughout, and consistently persistent. 
Where intrigue and bribery could not effect the object of emperor or 
empress, arms were resorted to, and after arms the art of astute treaty- 
making. The empress Anne, whilst resolved on acquiring the Turkish 
territories which excluded the Muscovites from the Black Sea, and whilst 
steadily making war against the Poles on her eastern and the Tatars on her 
southern border, never forgot the policy of a Rumanian conquest. 
Consequently she demanded that Moldavia and Wallachia be regardefl as 
independent principalities, and that their independence be safeguarded by a 
Russian protectorate. This would have been the first step towards a Russian 
advance into the Balkan Peninsula, and, naturally, the Porte refused to 
accept these terms. The Russian field-marshal Munich therefore invaded the 
country ; but being suited neither by natural temperament nor by a 


knowledge of the people to conciliate the Rumanian population, and the 
cost of his armies and his own maintenance being a heavy charge, the 
people soon saw that a Muscovite “liberator” might be as harsh as a Greek 
governor, and from this period the student may date the rLse of a strong 
anti-Russian party in Rumania. A treaty was concluded at Belgrade in 1739 
which restored Moldavia to the Turkish Empire, and, generally speaking, 
left matters in statu quo. 


The next attempt at aggression was made by Catherine II. After fer-tilising 
the national sentiment of Rumania and of the Greek Christians of the 
Balkans generally by a silent invasion of Russian emissaries, she made a 
desperate attempt upon the two principalities. In 176S the Russians gained a 
great victory on the river Dniester, and the Moldavians and the Waliachians 
grovelled before the invading Muscovite. The town of Jassy surrendered 
gladly to the Russian commander Galitzin. Here, at the surrendering of the 
keys of the town in the catheflral, no flattery towards Catherine and her 
general was considered too fulsome, and the inhabitants promised under 
oath to “consider the enemies of the Russian army as those of Moldavia, 
and to behave in all things as the good and faithful slaves of her majesty.” 


Austria inmiediately took alarm at the Russian success and refused to 
acknowledge the independence or Russian dependence of Rumania, or to 
permit the further advance of the Ru.‘jsian army. A peace was patched up in 
one of the most peculiar and important treaties which concern Eastern 
politics. This was the celebrated Peace of Kutchuk-Kainardji, dated July 
21st, 1774.<» 
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The Peace of Kutchuk-Kainardji (July 21st, 1774) 

By this treaty the Porte recognised the independence of the Crimea, of 


Budjak, and Kuban. Wallachia and Moldavia returned to their obedience to 
the Porte, but by a clause which has been disastrous to it the latter 


consented ” that, whatever the circumstances in which the principalities and 
their sovereigns shall find themselves, the ministers and the court of Russia 
may intercede for them and win audience of the Porte.” That put the 
principalities under the protectorate of the czars. Article 7 also gave a free 
field to the usurpation of the Russians by ceding to them the right to 
remonstrate in favour of the Christian religion and of its churches. It M’as 
this right that caused the war of 1854. “Since the Peace of Kutchuk- 
Kainardji,” says Von Hammer,” “Russia has been the oracle of diplomatic 
negotiations carried on at the Porte, the arbiter of peace or of war, the soul 
of the most important affairs of the empire.” ‘ 


Russo-Turkish Conventions 


The history of the principalities after the Peace of Kutchuk-Kainardji might 
be summed up in an enumeration of the treaties which were made and 
broken, and which at successive times regulated the affairs of the country. 
Wallachia and Moldavia were occupied and reoccupied by Russian troops; 
the governors were changed and changed again by the Porte. In 1783 the 
Russians forced a hatti-sherif from the sultan, which defined the status of 
the principalities more clearly. In 1792 the Peace of Jassy confirmed the 
privileges declared in the hatti-sherif and fixed the Dniester as the Russian 
boundary. In 1802, after a period during which the country had been 
overrun by rebels and by Turkish troops, a new convention was signed 
between Turkey and Russia providing that the hospodars of Wallachia and 
Moldavia be appointed for seven years, and that they should not be 
removed without the acquiescence of the Russian envoy at Constantinople, 
who was permitted also to advise the governors of the principalities. Thus 
Russia’s protective rights were formally recognised. 


The Turks, however, violated this treaty by deposing the hospodar Ypsilanti, 
who had secretly supported the Servian revolution under Gzerny (Kara 
George) ; and Russia, making this a pretext for war, again invaded the 
principalities. Peace was restored in 1812 by the Treaty of Bukharest, which 
fixed the Pruth as the boundary of the two empires. The czar abandoned 
Wallachia and Moldavia to the vengeance of the sultan, but kept Bessarabia 
and the mouths of the Danube. The loss of Bessarabia was a severe blow to 
the national sentiments of the people. They looked upon the Pruth as 


separating them from their friends and relatives on the other side, who had 
now become subjects of another empire. All that the Rumanians had gained 
by the wars carried on since 1711 had been the loss of Bukowina to the 
Austrians in 1771 and of Bessarabia to the Russians in 1812. 


In spite of the apparent losses, however, there had been growing a sentiment 
of solidarity between the two sister countries which was eventually to unite 
them and enable them to throw off the yoke of the oppressor. The war of 
Greek independence, which broke out in 1821, was to overthrow the 
Fanariot system. Moldavia was persuaded by Ypsilanti, son of a former 
governor, to take up arms for the Greeks, while Wallachia, under its 
patriotic prince Vladi-mircscu, not only refused to join the Greeks but 
fought actively against them, preferring the rule of the Turks to theirs. 
Vladimirescu was murdered by 
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Ypsilanti’s agents, while Ypsilanti was forced by the Turks to flee to 
Austria, wiiere he was captured and ihed in prison. Turlcish troops occupied 
the countries, but the sultan hatl been tauglit to suspect his Fanariot agents, 
and he now consented to appoint native rulers in the principalities. 


Although freed from the hated Greek dominion, the new rulers found their 
patriotic schemes for reform very nuicli hindered by Russia, whose 
influence was now supreme in the land. This influence was still further 
increased by the treaties of Akerman and of Adrianople, which placed the 
principalities wholly imder the protection of Rassia, although they still 
continued to pay tribute to the Porte. By the Treaty of Akerman, signed in 
1826,” the Sublime Porte solenmly engaged to observe all the treaties, 
privileges, and acts, on every occasion, in favour of the provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, contained m the Treaty of Bukharest, as also the 
hatti-sherif of 1802, which enumerated these privileges. The hospodars of 
Moldavia and ^^‘allachia were to be chosen, agreeably to ancient asage, by 
the boyars of those provinces respectively, subject to the consent and 


strictly-Greek, in Greece came to be accepted without much difficulty. But 
before describino-how its true relations were unfolded thereafter, it may be 
mentioned that the site of Mycenae had yet much to reveal after Schliemann 
left it. Ten years later the Greek Archaeological Society resumed 
exploration there, and M. Tsountas, probing the summit of the citadel, hit 
upon and opened out a fragment of a palace with hearth of stucco, painted 
with geometric design, and walls adorned with frescoes of figure subjects, 
armed men, and liorses. An early Doric temple was found to have been 
built over this palace, a circumstance which disposed forever of the later 
dates proposed for Mycensean objects. Subsequently many lesser structures 
were Cleared in the east and southwest of the citadel area, which yielded 
commoner vessels of domestic use, in pottery, stone, and bronze, and some 
more painted objects, including a remarkable fragment of stucco, which 
shows human ass-headed figures in procession, a tattooed head, and a 
plaque apparently showing the worship of an aniconic deity. From the 
immense variety of these domestic objects more perhaps has been learned 
as to the affinities of Mycenaean civilisation than from the citadel graves. 
Lastly, a most important discovery was made of a cemetery west of the 
citadel. Its tombs are mostly rock-cut chambers, approached by sloping 
dromoi; but there are also pits, from one of which came a remarkable ivory 
mirror handle of oriental design. The chamber graves were found to be rich 
in trinkets of gold, engraved stones, usually opaque, vases in pottery and 
stone, bronze mirrors and weapons, terra-cottas and carved ivory ; but 
neither they nor the houses have yielded iron except in very small quantity, 
and that not fashioned into articles of utility. The presence of fibulae and 
razors supplied fresh evidence as to Mycena3an fashions of dress and 
wearing of the hair, and a silver bowl, with male profiles inlaid in gold, 
proved that the upper lip was sometimes shaved. All the great dome-tombs 
known have been cleared, but the process has added only to our 
architectural knowledge. The tomb furniture had been rifled long ago. Part 
of the circuit of a lower town has been traced, and narrow embanked 
roadways conducted over streams on Cyclopean bridges lead to it from 
various quarters. 


The abundance and magnificence of the circle treasure had been needed to 
rivet the attention and convince the judgment of scholars, slow to 
reconstruct ex pede Herculem. But there had been a good deal of evidence 


approbation of the Sublime Porte, the period of their enjoyment of power 
being in every instance seven years. No hospodar was to be dismissed from 
office without notification to the Russian ambassador; but if no cause of 
comilaint had been stated by that power, he might ho. reelected, after 
notification to the Russian ambassador, for a second term of seven years. 
The confiscated [properties in the two provinces were to be restored to the 
former proprietors, and those implicated hi the troubles of 1821 were to be 
permitted to return without being molested or disquieted in any partPcular. 
All taxes and impositions were to be remitted to the inhabitants of Moldavia 
and AVallachia for the period of two years, and entire freedom of commerce 
and exportation of the produce of their indastry to any part of the world.”* 


Two years later war again broke out between Russia and Turkey, and the 
principalities were invadecl by Russian troops for the sixth time. The Treaty 
of Adrianople, signed in 1829 at the close of the war, confirmed the 
privileges granted to the sister countries in 1826, and made Russia 
practically ruler over them.” It providefl that the hospodars of these 
provinces should be elected for life, and not, as heretofore, for seven years ; 
that the pashas and officers of the Porte in the adjoining provinces were not 
to be at liberty to intermingle in any respect in their concerns; that the 
middle of the Danube was to be the boundary between them to the junction 
of that river with the Pruth; and ” the better to secure the future inviolability 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, the Sublime Porte engaged not to maintain any 
fortified post or any Mussulman establishment on the north of the Danube ; 
that the towns situated on the left bank, including Giurgevo, should be 
restored to Wallachia, and their fortifications never restored ; and all 
Mussulmans holding possessions on the left bank were to be bound to sell 
them to the natives in the space of eighteen months. The government of the 
hosjiodars was to be entirely independent of Turkey, and they were to be 
liberated from the quota of provisions they had hitherto been bound to 
furnish to Constantinople and the fortresses on the Danube. They were to be 
occupied by the Russian troops till the indemnity was fully j^aid up; for 
which ten years were allowed, and to be relieved of all tribute to the Porte 
during their occupation, and for two years after it had ceased.” ‘« 


For the internal administration of the countries, a constitution called the 
rbglemenl or<iamque was drawn up under Russian influence, and hence 


aiming at strengthening tliat influence. It was far from liberal in character, 
ignored all rights of the people — except the right of paying taxes — and 
conferred all 
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privileges upon the boyars. On the ratification of this constitution by the 
Porte in 1834 the Russian army of occupation withdrew. The princes now 
appointed to rule in the principalities were wholly devoted to Russia and 
Russian interests; in \\‘allacliia, Ghika was prince and ruled from 1834 to 
1842. He was succeeded by Bibesco, who ruled till 1848. Michael Sturdza 
occupied the throne of Moldavia. The national spirit was, however, still 
alive in the people, who resented increasingly foreign tyranny. This 
sentiment was especially fostered by young Rumanians who received their 
education in France and returned home full of itleas of civil and political 
liberty. Schools were established in which the teaching was in the native 
Rumanian tongue. People began to be proud of their nationality, to take an 
interest in literature and the arts. Russia, becoming alarmed at this 
progressive movement, intro-Church of Argis, Bukharest 


duced reactionary measures and closed the national schools at Jassy and 
Bukharest, but the movement still went on imtil the eventful year 1848.” 


The reaction of the events of 1848 in France had been felt throughout 
Europe ; everywhere oppressed people were rising to vincHcate their 
nationality and their liberty. Ever}rwhere thrones were tottering under the 


blows of revolutions. Wallachia and Moldavia did not remain behind; at the 
news of the insurrection at Vienna the whole country flew to arms. Prince 
Bibesco fled and a provisional government was established, which called to 
arms Bukowina, Transylvania, and Bessarabia and dreamed of forming a 
Rumanian empire. Omar Pasha invaded the principalities; immediately the 
Russians entered Moldavia (June 20th, 1848). The provisionary government 
took to flight and sixty thousand Russians occupied Wallachia. At the 
moment when relations threatened to break off between the sultan and the 
czar, the Convention of Balta-Limani intervened (1849).’ 


According to the terms of this treaty the sultan was to appoint the hospodars 
for Moldavia and Wallachia ” in a way specially agreed upon for this time 
by the two courts, in order to confide the administration of these provinces 
to the most worthy candidate.” The rulers were to be appointed for 
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seven years oiJy, and the two powers reserved the right to tlocide what 
should be done at the expiration of that time. Russian and Ottoman troops 
were to be kept in the country to preserve order, and special commissaries 
were to be appointed from each government to aid the hospodars with their 
ailvice. 


Thus the principalities were placed again under the old system of 
subjection, but the sentiment of nationality once aroused could not be so 
easily crushed, and events were taking shape throughout Europe which 
were to liberate the oppresseil countries. The hospodars appointed in 1849, 
Gregoriu Ghika in Moldavia and Barbu Stirbeiu in Wallachia, encouraged 
popular ideas and introduced beneficial reforms. Then war broke out again 
in 1853; the principalities were occupied by Rassian troops, which were 
followed by an Austrian army of occupation. The Crimean war, however, 
led to the Treaty of Paris, which marked the beginning of Rumanian 
freedom. 


The Treaty of Paris removed the principalities from the protection of Russia 
and placed them untier that of the contracting European powers generally, 
giving back to Moldavia a part of southern Bessarabia. A European 
commission was to be aj)pointed to revise the laws with the aid of the 
national councils or tlivans which the Porte was to call together in each of 
the two countries. The suzerainty of the Porte was still recognised, although 
in matters of internal administration the principalities were allowed 
complete independence. In the same year the seven years’ term of the 
hospodars appointed in agreement with the treaty of 1849 expired, and the 
question of the future organisation of the, country caused great agitation. <» 


THE UNION OF THE PRINCIPALITIES 


The question was whether the countries should remain separate or should 
unite; but this principal question, like every other among these politically 
immature peoples, was strongly mixed with personal and selfish interests. 
Although Moldavia objecteti at the start, in October, 1857, the divans of 
both principalities declared in favour of miion into a neutral state, Rumania, 
under a hereditary tlyiuisty. Since, however, the Porte vehemently opposed 
this plan, the powers did not recognise the decision. They tried instead 
(1858) to satisfy both parties by providing that Moldavia and Wallachia 
should each have its separate hospodar and divan; but that, in addition, they 
should have a chief court of justice in the name of the united principalities, 
and a common council consisting of sixteen membens — this not to affect 
their va.ssalage to the Porte. But this artificial structure fell to pieces on the 
spot. The election of the boyar Alexander John Cuza as lifelong prince of 
Moldavia, on January 29th, 1859, and immediately afterwards as prince of 
Wallachia, actually realised the desired state of Rumania, and there was 
nothing for the impotent Porte to do but to accommodate itself to the 
accomplished fact.” 


Prince Alexantler Cuza was nothing more than a comparatively kind, 
somewhat frivolous person, who had taken Napoleon III as a model, and 
like him, only on a smaller stage, performed coups d’etat, plebiscites, and 
other surprises. But in little Rumania, in which everything was close 
together, and where, besides, a large landholding nobility exercised a 


comparatively important influence, the play did not last so long as in 
France. A revolt of the boyars put an end to it on the night of February 
23rd-24th, 1866. Cuza was arrested in his bed, was kept in arrest for a few 
days, and 
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then left the country, glad of the few savings which he had accumulated in 
the Bank of Old England tluring his princedom. He went to Vienna, then to 
Paris, very much pleased at being able to live as a deposed prince with no 
cares of state. 


A provisional government, with General Golesco at the head, first took 
Cuza’s place. This now looked about for a “proper” prince for Rumania, 
who wa.s finally discovered in the person of Prince Karl Ludwig of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen, a brother of the Prince Leopold who in 1870 furnished 
the excase for the war of Napoleon III against Prussia. By a plebiscite of 
April 20th he was almost unanimously chosen prince of Rumania, although 
he was doubtless wholly unknown to the good Wallachians. On May 13th 


Butcher Shop at Bukharest 


the legislative assembly confirmed the popular election, and on May 22nd, 
1866; the new prince, Charles I, entered Bukharest amidst the customary 

jubilation of the populace. The Porte indeed protested against the choice of 
Prince Charles, and even assembled troops in Bulgaria; but since the other 


powers, whose attention in 1866 was occupied with much weightier 
matters, recognised the prince, the Porte was obliged to do the same.” 


THE INDEPENDENT KINGDOM 


After 1866 Rumania had little by little become accustomed to consider the 
suzerainty of the Porte as purely nominal ; she had protested against the text 
of the Ottoman constitution which proclaimed the unity and indivisibility of 
the empire, including the privileged provinces, and which applied the name 
of Ottoman to all the subjects of the Porte, irrespective of race or religion. 
Diplomacy took no notice of their protests, and England declared that she 
considered Rumania iis an integral part of the Ottoman Empire. The 
Rumanians then decided to shake off once for all the yoke which Europe 
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persisted in inflicting upon them. On the 16th of April a secret treaty signed 
with Russia placed all the resources of the principality at the disposal of the 
Muscovite troops, without, however, dragging the country into action. 
Turkey denounceii to the powers signatory to the Treaty of Paris the 
flagrant violation committed by Rumania, and demanded the intervention of 
Europe, which refused to act as policeman for the Porte. The bombardment 
of KaJa-fat by Turkish monitors provoked a declaration of war by Rumania, 
and on May 14th she proclaimed herself independent; sixty thousand 
Rumanians went to form the right wing of the Russian army.’ 


The Russians at first considered themselves perfectly competent to deal 
with the TurLs alone, and treated the Rumanian offers of active assistance 
with almost ofTensive indifference ; all that they wanted of Rumania was 
the right to march troops across her territory. Before long, however, they 
were forced to change their attitude, and after having been defeated once at 
Plevna they asked Prince Charles to occupy Nikopoli. This he refused to do 


until he had received the assurance that the Rumanian army should preserve 
its identity. After the second defeat at Ple^Mla the Russians asked for his 
active co-operation on his own terms, and eventually he was given the 
conmiand of all the Russian troops before Ple\Tia. In the third attack the 
Rumanian army covered itself with glory and captured the almost 
impregnable Grivitza redoubt (September 11th, 1877). Plena itself did not 
surrender until December 10th, after having been reduced by a blockade. In 
the treaties, however, which followed the war, Rassia showed herself 
wholly unappreciative of the sacrifices the Rumanians had made.” 


Indeed, Russia’s feeling was that, ha%ing helped the Balkan states to 
independence by her arms, these states would out of gratitude willingly 
become her vassals. That they did not show the slightest inclination to do 
so, but strove rather for real national independence, appeared, therefore, in 
the eyes of the Russians as base ingratitude; and the Pan-Slavic party felt 
itself so much the more called upon to obtain through its intrigues what 
could not be reached by open means. With the exception of distant 
Montenegro, which willingly acknowledged itself a vassal of Russia, the 
Balkan states remained the favourite field for Pan-Slavic intrigues, which 
usually found a very effective backing in Russian diplomacy. Of all the 
States, Rumania had had to put up with the worst treatment. As thanks for 
the aid it had rendered the hard-pressed Russians at Plevna, it was forced to 
acquiesce in the exchange of Dobrudscha for Bessarabia ; even the 
possession of Arab Tabia, situated near Silistria and important for the 
connection with Dobrudscha, was disputed by Rassia, who claimed it for 
Bulgaria, although the international commission decided in favour of 
Rumania. There was no lack of those who dreamed of a great Rumania 
which was to include their Austrian countrymen likewise, but when 
Minister Bratiano went to Berlin at the time of the congress, Bismarck said 
to him, “If you want peace, you can find a support in us; but if you want 
war, you must look elsewhere.” The advice was taken to heart, and of all the 
Balkan states Rumania has had comparatively the quietest and most 
prosperoas development. The equal rights given to aU religious 
confessions, as provided in the Treaty of Berlin, presented a momentous 
question to the coimtry ; because here it involved the emancipation of the 
Jews, who threatened the land with the economic danger of a Jewish 
overflow, since a large part of the estates of the nobles were mortgaged to 


Jews. This difficulty was avoided by a law making the naturalisation of 
foreigners difficult. On March 26th, 1881, both chambers voted to elevate 
Rumania to a kingdom.” 
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The independence of Rumania was not formally recognised by the 
European powers until 1880, owing to the influence of Bismarck, who 
made the purchase of railways from German capitalists one of the 
conditions for such a recognition. In the next year the powers recognised 
the existence of Rumania as a kingdom. The coronation ceremony of the 
new king took place at Bukharest amidst much public rejoicing. Prince 
Charles had made himself very popular with his people by his military 
qualities and by his sincere devotion to the best interests of the country. Hls 
marriage also had done much to assure the royal family a place in the 
affections of the Rumanians. In 1869, after a romantic courtship of a few 
hours. Prince Charles had married Princess Elizabeth of Wiod. The queen, 
better known by her pen-name of Carmen Sylva, is described by Laveleye » 
as being ” a woman superior to ordinary humanity, detached from every 
material interest, and living in the ideal ; she is a lover of nature, poetry, 
music, painting, and all the arts, and is wholly devoted to noble causes, to 
Rumania, to the Rumanian people, above all to the poor and imfortunate. 
She makes an effort to preserve the domestic industries. In summer, when 
she is at her romantic chateau of Pelesh, near Sinaia, at the foot of the 
Carpathians, she and her maids of honour wear the costume of the 
Rumanian women, which have the beautiful straight folds of antique 
draperies and which are adorned with exquisite embroidery. Under her 
protection a society has been founded to make the local industry known.” A 
few years ago in some of the capitals of Europe there was an exhibition of 
Rumanian national and historical costumes, consisting of a large number of 
dolls made by the queen and her women. 


Various questions of foreign and domestic policy and frequent changes of 
ministries have kept the country in a state of political agitation. The 


question of the Dobrudscha frontier, towards Russia, was not settled untU 
1885. The Danube question caused some unpleasantness with Austria, 
especially in 1881, and Russia and Austria were both irritated by Rumania’s 
construction of fortifications, which act they considered hostile to 
themselves ; warmer relations with Austria, however, were brought about 
by a visit of King Charles to Vienna in 1883. Not until 1898 did a royal visit 
to Russia mark a reconciliation with that country, with which relations had 
been strained ever since Rumania had been forced to give up Bessarabia in 
1878. 


The question of peasant proprietorship was one of great importance to the 
country. The emancipation of the peasants in 1864 at first made the position 
of that class much worse than it had been.” Formerly the rural class 
included the peasants, small proprietors, called moche7)eni in Wallachia 
and reskhi in Moldavia — who lived and cultivated the soil in family 
communities— and peasants subject to statute labour, who cultivated the 
lands of the state, of the convents, and of private owners, giving in return a 
certain number of days’ labour on the manorial land and a tithe of the raw 
produce. The manorial lord gave them in return a plot of ground 
proportionate to the number of animals they owned. They had also the 
rights of pasturage and of getting wood from the forests, which were 
originally communal property, but had pas.se<| little by little into the hands 
of the manorial lord. 


The law of emancipation gave them a third of the soil — free lots of from 
throe to six hectares (1 hectare = 2i acres) — in return for an indemnity of 
about 120 francs per hectare payable by the state to the proprietor and 
reimbursable by the peasants in fifteen annual instalments. More than four 
hundred thousand families thus became proprietors, but the extent of their 
land, which increased formerly in proportion to their resources, was now 
strictly limited, and, with their system of extensive culture, was insufficient. 
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They were thiLs obliged to work on the latifunclia, remaining in the hands 
of the large proprietors, in return for a too .small {)art of the produce. In 
con.sequence they were poor.o Laws have been made to ameliorate this 
state of things, and the condition of the peasants to-day is nmch improved. 


In the year 18S9 Pruice Ferdinand, a nephew of King Charles, received the 
title Prince of Rumania and was recognised as heir to the throne. In 1893 he 
was marrieil to the princess Maria, a daughter of the duke of Coburg and a 
granddaughter of Queen 'ictoria. His children, Prince Carol — bom in 
October, 1S93 — ami the princesses Elizabeth and Maria, have been 
brought up in the orthodox, that is, the Greek faith. « 


The legislative body is composed of two chambers, elected according to a 
complicated arrangement which is calculated to favour chiefly the interests 
of wealth. With the exception of servants working for wages, all Rumanians 
above twenty-one years of age and paying to the state any sort of a tax are 
inscribed on’ the electoral lists; but they are divided into four colleges, the 
votive powers of which differ singularl}’. The senate represents principally 
the great land property. The heir to the throne, the metropolitans, and the 
diocesan bishops are by right members of the senate. The term of office for 
members of the legislature is four j-ears. At the end of every period the 
whole representative body is renewed ; whereas the senators, elected for 
eight years, draw lots to see which member of every district shall present 
himself to the votes of the electors. 


According to the letter of the constitution the Rumanians enjoy all the 
liberties fornmlated in documents of that nature. The liberty of association 
and union is affirmed : the press is not restricted : the toun councils are 
elected, also the chief magistrates; only in conmiunities of more than one 
thousand families has the prince the right of direct intervention in the 
choice of the municipal authorities. The penalty of death is abolished except 
in time of war. Instruction is gratuitous, and obligatory in the communities 
where there are schools. Finally, all cults are free, but the ” orthodox 
religion of the East” is declared to be “the dominant religion, and Christians 
only may be naturalised Rumanians. The Rumanian army is largeh’ 
organised on the Prussian model. AH citizens are held for ser'ice from the 
age of twenty to thirt}’-six; eight years in the active army and in the 


available previous to 1876, which, had it been collated and seriously 
studied, might have greatly discounted the sensation that the Citadel graves 
eventually made. Although it was recognised that certain tributaries, 
represented, e.g., in the XVIIHth Dynasty tomb of Rekh-ma-Ra at Egyptian 
Thebes, as bearing vases of peculiar form, were of Mediterranean race, 
neither their precise habitat nor the degree of their civilisation could be 
determined while so few actual prehistoric remains were known in the 
Mediterranean lands. Nor did the Mycenroan objects which were lying 
obscurely in museums in 1870 or thereabouts provide a sufficient test of the 
real basis underlying the Hellenic myths of the Argolid, the Troad, and 
Crete, to cause these to be taken seriously. 


Even Seliliemann’s first excavations at Hissarlik in the Troad did not 
surprise tliose familiar equally with Neolithic settlements and Hellenistic 
remains. But the “Burnt City” of the second stratum, revealed in 1873, with 
its fortifications and vases, and the hoard of gold, silver, and bronze 
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objects, which the discoverer connected with it (though its relation to the 
stratification is doubtful still), made a stir, which was destined to spread far 
outside the narrow circle of scholars when in 1876 Schliemann lighted on 
the Mycenae graves. 


Like the ““letting in of water,” light at once poured in from all sides on the 
prehistoric period of Greece. It was established that the character of both 
the fabric and the decoration of the Mycenaean objects was not that of any 
well-known art. A wide range in space was proved by the identifica-tion of 
the inselsteine and the lalysos vases with the new style, and a wide range in 
time by collation of the earlier Thersean and Hissarlik discoveries. A 
relation between objects of art described by Homer and the Mycensean 
treasure was generally recognised, and a correct opinion prevailed that, 
while certainly posterior, the civilisation of the Iliad was reminiscent of the 
great Mycensean period. Schliemann got to work again at Hissarlik in 1878, 


resers’e of the active army, eight j’ears in the militia and the reser'e of the 
militia. From the age of thirty-six to fifty the inhabitants are registered in 
the national guard. « 


The Jewish question has always been a thorn in the side of Rumania. WTien 
the new constitution was drawn up in 1866, one of its original pro- ‘“sion3 
was that ” religious belief shall be no obstacle to naturalisation in 
Rumania.” This excited so much indignation in the countrj-that serious 
rioting took place at Bukharest, and the synagogue recently erected there 
was burned to the ground (though subsequently rebuilt at the expense of 
Prince Charles). The obnoxious proposition was withdrawn, and the 
following article was substituted, “Only Christians can become citizens of 
Rumania.” The bitter feeling against the Jews in Rumania is not so much 
due to religious fanaticism as to personal interest, and to the not 
ungrounded fear that, if given political and other rights, they will gradually 
possess themselves of the soil and oust the original proprietors of the 
country. In many towns in northern Moldavia the Jews are in a majority, 
and their total numbers in the united pro'inces are about three hundred 
thousand, i.e., about one-twentieth of the entire population, a larger ratio 
than exists in any other country in the world. In most places they have the 
monopoly of the wine and spirit shops, and retail trade generally; and as 
they are always willing, 
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like most of their race, to advance money on usury, and, moreover, are more 
intelligent and better educated than the ordinary peasant, there is little doubt 
that in a country where the large landowners are proverbially extravagant 
and reckless, and the peasant proprietors poor and needy, the soil would 
soon fall into the hands of the Jews were it not for the stringent laws which 
prevent all foreigners (including therein all non-naturalised Jews) from 
owning land outside the towns. When, in addition, it is considered that the 
Moldavian Jews, who are mostly of Polish and Russian origin, speak a 
foreign language, wear a distinguishing dress, and keep themselves aloof 


from their neighbours, the antipathy in which they are held by the 
Rumanians generally may be understood, although, perhaps, not justified. 
The fact, however, that no attempt has ever been made to interfere with 
their religion, or religious practices and customs, is a proof that this 
antagonism has nothing to do with religious fanaticism.* 


|A*3\,P 


CHAPTER IIT THE HISTORY OF BULGARIA 


EARLIEST INHABITANTS OF BULGARIA 


The oldest inhabitants of the present Bulgarian lands belonged to the 
Thraco-Illyrian family of Indo-Gernians, and were divided into two 
branches, an eastern and a western, the Thracian and the Ill3’rian. The 
eastern branch included the Thracians and perhaps the Macedonians; it is 
not impossible that the Pclasgi maj’ have been related to them. The western 
branch was formed by the Illyrians and the Epirots. Thracians and Illyrians 
stood to each other in somewhat the same relationship as Slavs to 
Lithuanians or Germans to Scandinavians. 


The Thracians have now wholly disappeared; their Romanised descendants 
are the Rumunea. Of the Ill>Tians and Epirots only the wild Albanians, or 
Arnauts, are still in existence. Next to the Basques the Albanians are the 
oldest people in Europe. As to the character and customs of the Thracians, 
the oldest and most important witness is Herodotus. “The Thracian people 
is, at least next to the Hindus, the most numerous of all peoples. And if they 
had one master or held together in unity, they would be by far the most 
powerful of all people, in my opinion. But since it is in no way possible that 
that should ever happen, they are exceedingly weak.” 


The only attempt to unite the separate Thracian districts into one kingdom 
was made by a tribe called the Odrj’sa’. Their prince. Teres, in 450 B.C. 
united most of the tribes into one state, which he left to hLs son Sitalces, 
well known from Grecian history. His successor niled the whole land from 
the Danube to the ‘Egean Sea, from the Bosporus to the Strjinon. But after 
his death the empire fell in pieces. King Philip II of Macedonia conquered 
the Illyrians and Thracians after sanguinary battles. At the beginning of the 
third century b.c. the Celts appeared in what is now Bosnia and completely 
devastated and plundered the peninsula. On the southern slope of the 
Balkans they established a powerful community with its capital Tyle, 
whence for a whole century they kept all their neighbours in continual 
terror. 


The Romans appeared on the peninsula during the Second Punic War. It 
took them a century and a half to bring the Thraco-Illyrian lands into their 
power; nmch blood was shed before the Thracians bowed under the 
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Roman yoke. The land between the Hermes and the Danube became a 
Roman province with the name Mcesia (29 b.c). Thracia was not organised 
as a province until under Emperor Tiberius (in 26 a.d.). 


AVe have seen that when AureUan abandoned Dacia, which had been 
conquered by Trajan, he estabhshed a new colony in Moesia. The Romans 
founded many other colonies in the land, and the native element gave way 
before the foreign. There Ls an abundant amomit of material on the 
peninsula to give an idea of the civil life in Moesia, Thracia, Macedonia, 
and Illyria under Roman dominion; ruins of large towns, traces of army 
roatls, countless inscriptions, and an abundance of archieological remains 
testify to the advance of native industry and commerce. 


A tremendous change was accomplished upon the whole Balkan Peninsula 
by the immigration of the Slavs. There are different opinions as to when and 
how this came about. The Bulgarian historian Drinov claims that the 
colonisation did not take place all at once, but gradually, in the course of 
about three hundred years, and that it began in the third century, that is, 
before the great migration of peoples, and came to an end in the seventh 
century. This view appears to be the correct one. In the fifth century the 
Slavs were already a comparatively numerous and influential people, 
although their settlements to all appearances were still few. 


CUSTOMS OF SLAVS AND BULGARS 


Concerning the tribes which were settled on the Balkan Peninsula in the 
sixth and seventh centuries, we have the contemporary accoimts of the 
Grecians, Procopius and Mauricius, and of the Syrian, John of Ephesus. All 
the Slavs, according to Procopius, were tall, with strongly built bodies. 
Their hair was neither very light nor wholly dark, but rather blond. Among 
their present descendants black hair is not unusual. Mauricius describes the 
natural character of the old Slavs as free from cruelty and trickery. He 
highly praises their hospitality. Among the southern and northern Slavs the 
family is the basis of the life of the states and of the communities. 


The state system of the Slavs was democratically organised. Procopius 
relates that they “are not ruled by one man, but from the most ancient times 
have been under a democracy. In favourable and mifavourable situations all 
their affairs are placed before a common council.” Several families living in 
one settlement formed a stem ; the district occupied by one stem was called 
a Ziipa. The rule of a single person was obnoxious to the Slavs. ” Rulers 
they cannot endure, and live together in disunion,” says Mauricius. The 
Byzantines relate of the Slavs of the sixth century that they lived in 
miserable huts far from each other, which they built in the forests, by the 
side of rivers, swamps, and lakes. Their dearest possessions they hid under 
the earth. They usually fought on foot, almost naked, and armed with a firm 
black shield ; many fought even without a shield. 


The earliest information concerning their religion is found in Procopius: 
“They recognise one god, the creator of the lightning, as the only lord of all 
things, and they offer to him oxen and various animals in sacrifice”; and 
further : ” They worship also rivers as well as nymphs, and other divine 
beings, to all of whom they make offerings and from whom they seek 
auguries.” The Slav prayed to the gods in open nature, in groves, under 
trees, on cliffs and hills. The sacrifice was attended with singing. The 
changes in the seasons, which meant so much to an agricultural people, they 
celebrated with 
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festive holidays, which have been preserved on the peninsula through the 
Miildle Ages down to the present day. 


As to their cosmogony, the Slavs were universally of the opinion that the 
earth had originated in the sand of the soa, which (Jod brought up from the 
depths and scattered over the surface of the water. They thas imagined the 
earth to be floating on the surface of the sea. Concerning the customs and 
the life of the old Bulgars numerous accounts have been preserved, many 
by the Byzantines and Arabs. 


The chief seats of the Bulgars in Mcesia were probably in the present 
Dobrudscha and on the shores of the Pontus. Thence, shortly after their 
arrival, they had moved to the Slavic Severans. Until the tenth century the 
central point of the Bulgarian kingdom was in the region of the Kamtchik 
river, and on the plains of Dobrudscha. The settlements of the reigning 
Ottomans are still thickest in those regions to-day. All the expeditions of the 
Byzantines in the eighth and ninth centuries were not westwards towards 
Sofia by way of PhilippopolLs, but towards the mouth of the Danube and 
the region about Varna. 


The old Bulgars lived in polygamy, or had at least two wives apiece. As a 
dowry the bride had gold, silver, cattle, horses, etc. Concerning the dress, it 
is reported that men and women alike wore wide trousers, and that the 
women veiled their faces like Mohammedan women. The men shaved off 
the hair of their heads and, according to the oriental custom, wore a turban, 
which was not taken off in the temple. Their food consisted principally of 
meat, but they ate only that of young animals. If anyone became ill they 
sought to cure him by superstitious rites. Ribbons were put around the neck 
of the diseased person, or little stones were given him for medicine. 
According to the accounts of the Arabs, the dead bodies of aristocrats were 
either burned together with their attendants, or else laid away in a mound in 
which also the servants and wives of the deceased were placed and left to 
smother. 


Their justice was barbaric. If anyone was seized for theft or robbery, and 
did not wish meekly to acknowledge the deerl of which he was accused, the 


judge beat him upon the head or pricked him in the hips with iron points 
until he confessed. Executions were a conuuon form of punishment. Not 
only did the rebellious nobles who were overpowered lose their lives and 
their property, but also their children and relatives were put to death. Court 
etiquette had an Asiatic character. The prince ate at a special table ; not 
even his wife might keep him company. The courtiers ate at a certain 
distance from the prince, sitting around him on stools or squatting on the 
floor. Human skulls were iLsed as (h’inking goblets. The left was the side 
of honour. On the conclusion of treaties the oath was taken on a bare sword, 
and at the same time dogs were cut in two. 


The ancient Bulgars lived in war and for war; they were a wild people. 
Their frontiers were guarded by many stations, and no one, whether free or 
slave, might leave the country under pain of severe punishment. If any-one 
did escape, the sentinels lost their lives. According to Arabic accounts, a 
thorny barrier with apertures surrounded the whole land ; the single 
villages, however, were not walled in. A horsetail was used as a war 
standard, like the Turkish hunchuk. Fighting was not allowed every day. On 
certain unlucky days it was deemed advisable to avoid battle. Before 
marching to an encounter the chiefs .sent one of the most faithful and 
intelligent men to examine all the weapons and horses. Alas for him who 
was found lacking in anything ! He was at once punished by death. Before 
beginning a battle 
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they had recourse to incantations, games, songs, and auguries. Whoever 
deserted in battle was barbarously punished; the same fate befell him who 
refused obedience to his commander. 


According to the Arabian Masudi (956) the old Bulgars had neither gold 
nor silver coins; everything was paid for with oxen and sheep. Wlien there 
was peace with the Greeks, they sold Slav boys and girls into slavery at 
Constantinople. The ancient Bulgarian state had an aristocratic organisation. 


The prince was called cha7i. Besides the prince, the highest power was in 
the hands of a council of six aristocrats who were called foyers (nobles). 
Such were the customs of the Bulgars when, under Asparuch, they settled in 
Mcesia in 679. What a difference between this people and the old Slavs of 
the peninsula of the sixth and seventh centuries as Procopius and Mauricius 
describe them — what a difference between the Bulgars of Asparuch and 
the Slavs who now bear the name of Bulgarians ! 


Concerning the relation of the okl Moesian Slavs to their Bulgarian masters 
but little information has come to light. It appears, however, that the 
Bulgarian element had only a slight influence on the character and customs 
of the Slavic people. The barbarian immigrants learned from the already 
civilised Slavs, rather than the Slavs from the Bulgars. The Bulgarian 
princes lived on terms of friendship with the Slavic chiefs. The official 
positions were open to both. Crmn feasted in the company of Slavic boyars. 
In 812 one of the Bulgarian ambassadors bore the Slavic name Draguin, and 
by the middle of the ninth century Slavic names occur among the members 
of the reigning family. The welding of the ruling people, which was 
unimportant as to numbers, with their Slav subjects nmst have taken place 
rapidly. 


The ancestors of the present Bulgarians are consequently not those small 
companies of the Bulgars of Asparuch which took possession of Mcesia on 
the Danube in 679, but the Slavs who in the period from the third to the 
seventh century settled in Mcesia, Thrace, Macedonia, Epirus, Thessaly — 
indeed, in almost every part of the peninsula. The blood of the Finnish 
Bulgars, which flowed mostly in the veins of the noble families, seems now 
to have long since ceased. 


It took about two hundred and fifty years to weld together the ruling with 
the subject people. The governing people, the Finnish Bulgars, after they 
had united the Slavic tribes into one state, lost their language and customs, 
but gave their name as an inheritance to the Slavic districts subject to them. 
The conquered people, the Slavs, absorbed the ruling race, which spoke a 
different language but lost its ancient name. And thus all who lived in the 
same state are called by the same name — Bulgarians. The Old-Bul- garian, 
a Finnish language, had no influence on the Slavonic. The German Franks 


and Lombards stood in a similar relation to the Romans in Gaul and in the 
present Lombardy. The name of the state was, and is, stronger than the 
name of the people. 


Concerning the ancient history of the Bulgars, before their arrival in the 
Balkan Peninsula, we possess two accounts, a native and a CJreek. The 
former is as interesting as it is obscure. Its text is Slavic, but interspersed 
with hitherto unexplained words from the wholly forgotten language of the 
non-Slavic Bulgars. It contains an enumeration of the Bulgarian princes 
from earliest times to the year 765. It appears to have been originally 
written with Greek letters; later it was transposed into Slavic characters. 
The Grecian account is found in the chronicle of the patriarch Nicephorus 
(815) of Constantinople. The two accounts contain few harmonising 
statements. The former begins with the reign of two princes, who appear to 
have 
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reached a regular biblical age— one of them having ruled for three hundred, 
the other for one hundred and fifty years. According to this chronicle, five 
princes ruled during the five hundred and fifteen years from 164-679 a.d.6 


Asparuch, who, as we have seen, first led the Bulgars across the Danube, 
reigned until about 700. His successor, Tervel, entt-red into an alliance with 
the Byzantines and aided them when Constantinople was besieged by the 
Arabs in 719. From the death of Asparuch until the end of the eighth 
century nearly a dozen rulers occupied the throne of Bulgaria at different 
tunes, until at the beginning of the ninth century a really great ruler reigned. 
a 


6A? 


CRUM (802-815 A.D.) 


In 802 there ascended the throne the most powerful of the Bulgarian 
princes, the fierce Crum, a tireless and unconquerable warrior. When he 
took over the empire it reached from the Balkans to the Transylvanian 
Carpathians. Crum conquered a large part of east Hungary and the 
Byzantine provinces up to Constan- >^ . ‘^ tinople. In Hungary at that time 
Charlemagne, after fierce battles, had conquered the weakened kingdom of 
the Avars (796). All the land up t(j tlie Danube was under the dominion of 
the Franks. 


During the reign of Nicephorus, in 809, the Bulgarians appeared in the 
vicinity of the Strymon and after a terrible massacre seized Sofia, which till 
then had been in Grecian hands. One expedition of Nicephorus undertaken 
in revenge had no very creditable outcome. After two years spent in 
preparation Nicephorus again broke into Bulgaria at the head of a large 
army, plundered the land for three days, burned Crum’s residence, and 
proudly refused all overtures of peace. It was not granted him, however, to 
return home. Crum blockaded all the passes of the Balkans. Nicephorus 
found himself so surroundetl and shut in that he exclaimed : ” Let no one 
hope to escape the danger; we should need to be birds to do so!” The 
massacre began on the morning of July 26th, 811. The whole Byzantine 
army was destroyed. No prisoners were made. The victorious Bulgarian 
prince stuck the head of the unfortunate Nicephorus on a lance and left it on 
view for several days; then he made the skull into a goblet mounted with 
silver and out of it drank at banquets the health of Slavic boyars. 


After the battle Crum broke into Thrace and Macedonia, and besieged 
Constantinople. But soon seeing the inadvisability of the siege, he 
demanded as conditions of peace a yearly tribute, a quantity of gala 
garments, and a certain number of beautiful girls. During a personal 
interview with the emperor he narrowly escaped assassination through the 
treachery of the Greeks. In revenge he laid waste the whole country 
surrounding Constantinople as far as the Hellespont. Countless prisoners 
were dragged from 


and greatly increased knowledge of the lower strata, but did not recognise 
the Mycensean remains in his ” Lydian ” city of the sixth stratum ; but by 
laying bare in 1884 the upper remains on the rock of Tiryns, he made a 
contribution to the science of domestic life in the Mycenaean period, which 
was amplified two years later by Tsountas’ discovery of the Mycenae 
palace. From 1886 dates the finding of Mycenaean sepulchres outside the 
Argolid, from which, and from the continuation of Tsountas’ exploration of 
the buildings and lesser graves at Mycenae, a large treasure, independent of 
Schliemann’s princely gift, has been gathered into the National Museum at 
Athens. In that year were excavated dome-tombs, most already rifled, in 
Attica, in Thessaly, in Cephalonia, and Laconia. In 1890 and 1893 Staes 
cleared out more homely dome-tombs at Thoricus in Attica ; and other 
graves, either rock-cut “beehives” or chambers, were found at Spata and 
Aphidnae in Attica, in \gina and Salamis, at the Heraeum and Nauplia in 
the Argolid, near Thebes and Delphi, and lastly not far from the Thessalian 
Larissa. 


But discovery was far from being confined to the Greek mainland and its 
immediate dependencies. The limits of the prehistoric area were pushed out 
to the central “Egean islands, all of which are singularly rich in evidence of 
the pre-Mycensean period. The series of Syran built graves, containing 
crouching corpses, is the best and most representative that is known in the 
Agean. Melos, long marked as containing early objects, but not 
systematically excavated until taken in hand by the British School at Athens 
in 1896, shows remains of all the JEgesm periods. 


Crete has been proved by the tombs of Anoja and Egarnos, by the 
excavations on the site of Knossos begun in 1878 by M. Minos 
Kalokairinos and resumed with startling success in 1900 by Messrs. Evans 
and Hogarth, and by those in the Dictsean cave and at Phaestos, Gournia, 
Zakro, and Palaeo-kastro, to be prolific of remains of the prehistoric periods 
out of all proportion to remains of classical Hellenic culture. A map of 
Cyprus in the later Bronze Age now shows more than five-and-twenty 
settlements in and about the Mesaorea district alone, of which one, that at 
Enkomi, near the site of later Salamis, has yielded the richest gold treasure 
found outside Mycenae. Half round the outermost circle to which Greek 
influence attained in the classical period remains of the same prehistoric 
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Thrace into the trans-Danubian Bulgaria, among them being the boy Basil, 
the son of a Slavic peasant, the future emperor. Crum prepared a second 
expedition agauist Constantinople, but died suddenly on April 13th, 815 — 
like Attila, of apoplexy. 


Cruin was succeeded by Cok or by Dukum and Diceng. In 820 Omortag 
came to the throne. He abandoned Crum’s designs upon Constantinople, 
and concluded an armistice with Emperor Leo for thirty years, in order to 
be able to direct his attention to the west. A Bulgarian army sailed up the 
Drave, took possession of Pannonia, and placed Bulgarian magistrates over 
the Slavs. But this dominion was of short duration. Only Syrmia, in the 
comer between the mouths of the Save and Drave, as well as East Hungary, 
remained under Bulgarian rule till the coming of the Magyars. Omortag’s 
name has been preserved on a remarkable column discovered m the church 
of the Forty Martyrs at Tirnova in 1858. 


THE CHRISTIANISATION OF THE LAND 


When the Bulgarians settled in Moesia among the Slavs, Christianity was 
not unknown in the land; the Russian historian Golubinski even believes 
that they found there churches and clergy, although in small numbers. Crum 
filled his land with Christian captives, among them bishops and priests, who 
were not afraid to preach the gospel of Christ to the heathen. Omortag, 
when he saw the rapid spread of Christianity, and realised the danger arising 
therefrom, desired to stop the course of things by use of force. Manuel, the 
bishop of Adrianople, was killed, together with three other bishops and 


three hundred and seventy-four captives. But the persecution only aroused 
the zeal of the preachers. Omortag was soon obliged to give back all 
captives to the Byzantines. 


It was not, however, untU the reign of Boris, who ascended the throne in 
852, that Christianity attained formal recognition in Bulgaria. This was 
largely the work of two men who by their personal efforts brought about a 
great change in the condition of the Slavs. It was they who introduced the 
Slavs among the civilised peoples of Europe, inasmuch as they gave them a 
writing, literature, and liturgy in the mother tongue. The brothers 
Constantine and Methodius were born in Thessalonica, and it is very 
probable that they were descended from a Slavic family. Constantine (born 
827) was sent to Constantinople at the age of fourteen to be educated there, 
together with the young Michael III, under the guidance of the future 
patriarch Photius. Even then his inclination for solitude and his modest 
bearing manifested themselves. Consequently the ecclesiastical profession 
attracted him most and he chose that as his life-work. In 851 he was 
intrasted with an embassy to the empire of the caliphs on account of his 
knowledge of oriental languages. 


Methodius was a man of the world. On account of his influence in the 
vicinity of Thessalonica, the emperor intrusted to him the government of a 
Slavic principality ; but after a few years Methodius left the world and 
became a monk in the monastery of Olympus. There his brother sought him 
out and from that time forward they did not separate. In 863 tliey began 
their activity in Moravia by teaching the word of God in the Slavic tongue. 
The Christian faith spread rapidly among the Slavs of Pannonia and 
Moravia at the same time that Boris was cultivating relations with the 
Franks. 


Boris realised that Christianity was indispensable if he wanted to maintain 


his kingdom among powerful Christian neighbours — Franks, Moravians, 
and H. w. — VOL. xxrv. M 
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Byzantines. The Slavs of Thrace and Macedonia had already for the most 
part throwTi off heathendom, and even in Boris’ ovm realm Christianity 
had begun to strike deep roots ever since the time of Crimi. Boris accepted 
Christianity for political reasons, just as the Russian Madimir and the 
Magyar Stephen did later. During a great famine in his own land Boris 
began a war with Emperor Michael III. After a few successes he proffered 
the hand of peace and used this opportunity to receive Christianity from Bj- 
zantium. The ceremony of baptism took place on the same spot as the peace 
negotiations. The emperor stood as godfather, and Boris, upon becoming a 
Christian, received the name of Michael. 


On his return from the campaign Boris lost no time in leading all his 
dependents to the new faith, but he met with energetic opposition among 
the boyars who had remained true to pagan beliefs. They raised a revolt 
among the people and attempted to overthrow Boris in order to place a 
pagan on the throne. The revolt ended in their complete discomfiture. Boris 
had the rebellious boyars put to death with their wives and children, fifty- 
two persons in number. “Whole families were thus exterminated by the 
unworthy deed of this newly converted Cluistian. The conmion people who 
had joined the rebels were allowed to go unpunished. 


Not long after his conversion Boris withdrew from the Greeks and entered 
into negotiations with the pope. He began to be anxious for the 
ecclesiastical independence of his land, since the Greeks were not willing to 
give the Bulgarians even a bishop of their own. In August, eight hundred 
and sixty-six Bulgarian envoys appeared in Rome before Pope Nicholas I. 
They brought their message in the form of one hundred and six questions as 
to how they should have to order their lives as Christians. Some of these 
questions were extremely naive, such as whether or not it would be 
permitted them in future to wear trousers. One important question was 
whether they did not have the right to receive a patriarch, to which the pope 
avoided a direct answer by saj-ing that he would first send two bishops to 
convince himself of the condition of the country. & 


Nicholas, however, and his successor, Adrian II, failed to keep the 
advantage which the Roman church seemed to have gained. They refused to 


appoint an archbishop desired by Boris and showed generally an 
unconciliatory spirit, so that Boris, whose patience was soon exliausted, 
sent to the council of 869 to ask whether Bulgaria belonged under the pope 
or under the patriarch of Constantinople. The influence of the papal legates 
could not prevent the oriental fathers from declaring in favour of the latter, 
and thus this monotonous question, which was so important for the history 
of the coimtry, was decided. An archbishop was sent to Bulgaria from 
Constantinople, ten new bishoprics were foimded, and the Roman clergy 
left the country. 


Friendly relations grew up between Constantinople and the Bulgarians, and 
Boris’ son Simeon was sent to be educated at CoiLstantinople, where he 
learned as a child to know the works of Demosthenes and Aristotle, which 
won for him the title of Half Greek. Boris after reigning thirty-six years laid 
down his crown in 888 and retired to a cloister. His oldest son, Vladimir, 
succeeded him upon the throne, but after four years the aged Boris was 
obliged by the mismanagement of his son to leave the cloister, dethrone 
Madimir by force, and to give the throne to the younger son, Simeon. 
Michael Boris died Slay 2nd, 907. His picture on a gold backgroimd is in a 
manuscript of the thirteenth century in a library at Moscow. With Boris 
begins the series of national saints. 
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Simeon (S93-927), the son of Boris, is the most important of all the rulers 
over the Bulgarian people. By his martial deeds he brought the Byzantine 
Empire to the verge of destruction. The adoption of the imperial title and 
the foundation of the Bulgarian patriarchate, by which he placed his throne 
on an equality with that of Constantinople, were the introductory steps to 
the establishment of a new Greco-Slavic empire on the ruins of the 
monarchy of Constantine the Great. To his martial fame he joined the 


brilliance of a creative mind. Old-Slavic literature, then budding, counts his 
name among its authors. 


With Simeon’s accession to the throne the peace which Boris had kept with 
the Byzantines came to an end and gave way to a bitter struggle for the 
existence or non-existence of the empire of Constantinople, which with rare 
interruptions lasted for fully thirty years. The direct cause was furnished by 
a commercial question, doubtless an unusual event at that time. When 
Simeon could not effect a settlement peaceably, he declared war, defeated 
the Byzantine army, and sent the prisoners home with their noses cut off. 
Thereupon Emperor Leo called in the aid of the Magyars. Simeon had to 
retreat into his fortifications while the enemy devastated his land as far as 
Preslav (893). But when the Magyars went home the Bulgarians followed 
them to their steppes and defeated them there. 


Soon afterwards Simeon again conquered the Greeks near Adrianople. In 
order to put an end to their alliances with the Magyars forever, he. In 
conjunction with the Petchenegs living on the Dnieper, fell upon the 
families of the Magyars while the latter were fighting in Pannonia, and 
either killed them or took them captive. From the battle near Adrianople to 
the death of Leo (911) the peace between Bulgarians and Greeks was not 
disturbed. In this interval of quiet, literature, in which Simeon took much 
pleasure, could develop unhindered. Bishop Constantine, Pope Gregory, 
John the exarch, and other writers raised it in the space of a short half 
century to such a height that in the field of church literature it did not stand 
much below the Latin and Greek. His contemporaries used to compare 
Simeon to King Ptolemy of Egypt. But the tendency of his learning and the 
art of his education were foreign to the Bulgarians, and did not succeed in 
warming either the heart or the fancy of the people. The period of Simeon, 
the golden age of Bulgarian literature, has no poetry. From that time 
Byzantism began to find its way among the Slavs; the Bulgarians 
transplanted it to Servia and Russia. 


Simeon’s residence was in Preslav, in a beautiful mountainous district; at 
present a village occupies the spot, called by the Turks Eski-Stamboul (Old- 
Stamboul), surrounded by extensive ruins. John the exarch describes the 
impression which Preslav in its prime made upon a stranger: “When he who 


came from far enters the outer court of the princely residence, he will be 
astonished, and when he approaches the gates he will question in amaze- 
ment. And when he crosses the threshold, he sees buildings on both sides, 
ornamented with stones and covered with different sorts of woods. And 
when he goes further into the court, he sees lofty palaces and churches with 
countless stones, woods, and frescoes, their interior inlaid with marble and 
copper, silver and gold, to such an extent that he does not know with what 
to compare it, because in his own land he has never seen the like, but only 
poor huts of straw. Wholly beside himself he will sink down in 
bewilderment. 
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But if by chance he catches sight of the prince, sitting in a robe embroidered 
with pearls, with a chain of coins about his neck, with bracelets on his amis, 
girded with a purple girdle and with a goklen sword at his side, and sees his 
boyars sitting on each side of him in golden chains, girdles, and bracelets, 
then, if anyone on his return home asks him, ‘What hast thou seen there?’ 
“he will answer, ‘ I know not how to describe it. Only your own eyes would 
be able to comprehend such magnificence.’ ” Now there Is nothing left of 
all this splendour but a few stones. 


In 912 a decided change took place in Simeon’s reign. Emperor Leo was 
dead. His successor, Alexander, frivolously insulted the Bulgarian envoys 
who had come to renew the terms of peace. But he died soon, and was 
followed by Constantine 'TI, at that time a child of seven. No one in 
Constantinople wanted war, but Simeon’s anger could no longer be 
assuaged. In 913 the Bulgarians api)eared under the walls of the world city 
on the Bosporus. In the following year Simeon held Adrianople for a time. 
After three years’ preparation the Byzantine army, followed by a fleet, 
proceeded along the coast of the Black Sea to the Bulgarian frontier. In 
August, 917, a battle was fought in sight of the Balkans, which ended in the 
destruction of the Byzantines. Although Simeon might have marched 
again.’/t Constantinople, he contented himself with a blockade. Besides 


Constantinople and a few coast strips nearly everything was m his power. 
The boundaries of the Bulgarian realm extended at that time from 
Menembria on the Black Sea, pa.’At Adrianople, to Mount Rhodope. In the 
south the boundary went from Olympus to the mouth of the Kalama 
opposite Corfu, from sea to sea. The Albanian coast with a few exceptions 
was ruled by Simeon as far as the Drin. Towards Scrvia the Bulgarian 
border was formed by the Drin, the “White Drin, and the Ibas ; from there it 
reached to the Save. Belgrade was under Bulgarian ilominion. Beyond the 
Danube, before the Magyar invasion, Wallachia and perhaps also parts of 
Hungary and Transylvania seem to have belonged to Bulgaria. 


The ruler of such a monarchy could not be satisfied with the simple title 
Prince, which Boris and his predecessors had borne, but took the imperial 
title Czar of the Bulgarians and Ruler of the Greeks. Since an emperor 
could not be imagined without a patriarch at his side, the archbishopric of 
Bulgaria was elevated to a patriarchate. Simeon received the imperial crown 
from Rome, not from Constantinople. Simeon died on May 27th, 927, after 
appointing his younger son, Peter, to be his successor./ 


DECLINE OF THE BULG.\RIAX EMPIRE 


With the accession of Peter, son of Simeon, begins the decadence of the 
Bulgarian Empire. AVallachia, Transylvania, and Servia in succession 
shook off the Bulgarian yoke, and the emperor Nicephorus Phocas, who had 
during this interval of rebellion in the north fortified his Asiatic frontiers, 
turned his attention to the conquered territory of the empires in Europe, and 
under his successors Bulgaria became a Byzantine province’ 


In the intellectual life of the Bulgarian people, also, there was a decline 
under Czar Peter. Under Boris and Simeon we see wide-awake and 
enthusiastic teachers, fre.sh youthful spirits, spreading enlightenment 
among the people with word and pen. Lender Peter, men of gloomy 
disposition came into the foreground, men who withdrew from human 
.society into impenetrable forests and mountains, to lead there a life of the 
strictest asceticism, without 
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touching a pen. The most important of these was John of Ryl, afterwards 
the patron saint of Bulgaria. Born in a village m the province of Sofia, he 
passed his youth as a poor shepherd. After the death of his parents he 
entered a cloister, which he soon exchanged for the solitude of the heights 
of the Ryl plateau. For twenty years he lived in a dark cave, then in the 
hollow of an okl oak, and finally for seven years upon an unapproachable 
cliff under which at present stands the great Ryl monastery. Czar Peter once 
visited the hermit. John died in 946, at the age of seventy. Contem- 
poraneoasly with him lived, in the north of Macedonia, tliree other equally 
celebrated hermits. 


Bogomiles 


While the ascetics lived on the mountain tops, a new belief gained ever 
firmer foothold among the people, the teaching of the Bogomiles. Five 
centuries of southern Slavic history are inseparably connected with the 
history of the Bogomiles. From Bulgaria it spread over the whole peninsula, 
to the Slavs and Greeks, and still further into Italy and France. 


In the Occident they were no longer called Bogomiles, but had numerous 
other names, such as Manicheans, Paterenes in Italy, Cathari in Germany, 
and Albigenses in France. They never called themselves anything else than 
christmni, boni christiani, bons hommes. That their belief originated in 
Bulgaria was forgotten neither by them nor by their opponents. Gibbon calls 
them sunply Bulgarians. & The name Bogomile comes from the founder of 
their remarkable sect, a reformer of the Paulician doctrines, by the name of 
Bogomil (Love of Gotl), who appeared in the first half of Peter’s reign. His 
disciples gained a large following by their strictly moral lives. They were of 
peaceful disposition, abstaineil from loud talking or laughing, and were 
distinguished by faces white from fasting. That gave them an appearance of 
sanctity, which in the Orient from the most ancient times has not failed to 
be effective.” ^” 


The Bogomile theology was founded on the principle that there are two 
original elements, a good and an evil. The good and the evil divinity are not 
equal in power and antiquity. The good divinity is a perfect triunal being, 
from whom nothing incomplete and temporary has proceeded; it is the 
creator of the heavenly, the invisible, and perfect world. The evil divinity, 
according to Christian terminology called Satan or the devil, created 
everything visible and corporeal, together with the universe and everything 
animate and inanimate. Satan was thus for the Bogomiles the creator of the 
world. The earth, his work, was according to their belief doomed to 
destruction. 


The Greek Bogomiles relate that Satan, after he had created his heaven and 
earth, formed Adam out of the soil but could not animate him. He thereupon 
sent his messengers to God asking him to bestow his spirit, since man 
would be of service to them both. The good God fulfilled Satan’s wish and 
man obtained life. Eve was created in the same way. The fall of man was 
caused by Satan. Free will is not, according to the Bogomile doctrine, an 
attribute of man. Satan ruled the world from the beginning during the Old 
Testament; it was he who brought on the flood, who scattered the people of 
Babel, who destroyed Sodom. Hence the Bogomiles rejected Moses as well 
as the prophets. 


They rejected completely the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Every “perfect” 
Bogomile, whether man or woman, might preach. Tlie church superiors 
were only administrators of the community, appointed by election. There 
were 
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no church buildings. Like the old Slavs, the Bogomiles called upon God 
everywhere, under the open sky, on mountain tops, in groves and in their 
huts. Christian temples and churches were to them the seats of evil spirits, 
and their bells were trumpets of the devil. Satan, they said, lived first in the 
temple at Jerusalem, then in the church of St. Sofia at Constantinople. 


However, in southern France, and perhaps in Bosnia, they had houses of 
prayer ; these were simple little structures, without tower or bell, without 
ornament or portrait, without chancel or altar ; a table covered with a white 
linen cloth, and upon it the open Testament, took the place of the altar. 


The “perfect” Bogomiles were distinguished from ordinary believers by 
special asceticism. They might not marry, could not eat meat or drink wine, 
dressed in black, lived in poverty, and abstained from all enjoyments of life. 
The conditions for becoming a “perfect” Bogomile were so difficult that in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, when this strange cult was at its 
height, among a million Bogomiles there were only four thousand “perfect” 
ones. 


This gloomy doctrine ruled the minds of the Slavic people upon the Balkan 
Peninsula and maintained itself there with varymg fortunes until the coming 
of the Turks. In the Middle Ages, at a time when religious questions were 
pre-eminent, there arose among the southern Slavs the struggle of 
Christianity against oriental Bogomilism; to this were added the contest for 
the independence of the orthodox national church and the effort to unite the 
Eastern church with the Western. Whoever understands the undermining 
effects of Bogomilism and of dissension will easily comprehend the rapid 
successes which in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries gained for the 
Ottomans supremacy over the peninsula.” 


BULGARIA IS INCORPORATED INTO THE GREEK EMPIRE 


We now turn to an event whose influence upon the history of the Bulgarians 
persists to this day : that is, the first appearance of the Russians in their 
territories. Ever since then Russia has been a factor in the history of 
Bulgaria, and at this moment the attitude of Russia is potent in determining 
the policy and fate of the country. Nicephorus, deeming it prudent before 
attacking so powerful a country as Bulgaria to provide himself with an ally, 
turned to the Russians. « Accordingly an embassy with rich presents was 
sent to their prince Sviatoslav, a man who loved adventure above 
everything else. Sviatoslav with an army of ten thousand proceeded down 
the Russian rivers, and in August, 967, appeared at the mouth of the 


civilisation have been happened on. M. Chantre, in 1894, picked up 
lustreless ware, like that of Hissarlik, in central Phrygia, and the English 
archaeological expeditions sent subsequently into northwestern Anatolia 
have never failed to bring back “jEgean ” specimens from the valleys of the 
Rhyndacus and Sangariu.s, and even of the Halys. 
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[co. 1600-1000 B.C.] In Eg5pt, |\Ir. Petrie found painted sherds of Cretan 
style at Kahun in the Fayum in 1887, and farther up the Nile, at Tel-el- 
Amarna, chanced on bits of not less than eio-ht hundred “gean vases in 
1889. There have now been recoo’nised in the collections at Gizeh, 
Florence, London, Paris, and Bologna several Egyptian or Phoenician 
imitations of the Mycenaean style to set off ao-ainst the many debts which 
the centres of Mycenaean culture owed to Eo-vpt. Two Mycenaean vases 
were found at Sidon in 1885, and many fragments of ^Egean, and especially 
Cypriote, pottery have been turned up durincr the recent excavation of sites 
in Philistia by the Palestine Fund. Southeastern Sicily has proved, ever 
since Orsi excavated the Sicel cemetery near Lentini in 1877, a mine of 
early remains, among which appear in regular succession .iEgean fabrics 
and motives of decoration from the period of the second stratum at 
Hissarlik down to the latest Mycenaean. Sardinia has Mycenaean sites, e.r/., 
at Abini near Teti, and Spain has yielded objects recognised as Mycenaean 
from tombs near Cadiz, and from Saragossa. 


The results of three excavations will especially serve as rallying points and 
supply a standard of comparison. After Schliemann’s death, Dorpfeld 
returned to Hissarlik, and recognised in the huge remains of the sixth 
stratum, on the southern skirts of the citadel mound, a city of the same 
period as Mycenae at its acme. Thus we can study there remains of a later 
stage, in one process of development superposed on earlier remains, after an 
intervening period. The links there missing are, however, apparent at 
Phylakopi in Melos, excavated systematically from 1896 to 1899. Here 
buildings of three main periods appear one on another. The earliest overlie 
in one spot a deposit of sherds of the most primitive type known in the 
Agean and found in the earliest cist-graves. The second and third cities rise 


Danube. The opposition of the Bulgarians was soon broken. The Russians 
quickly took possession of Silistria and a number of other Danubian cities, 
and Sviatoslav pitched his winter quarters in the city of Preslav on the 
Danube. 


In the mean while Nicephorus felt obliged to change his tactics, partly 
because of disturbances which had broken out in Constantinople on account 
of oppressive taxes, partly because of anxiety caused by the unexpectedly 
rapid advance of the Russians. He made peace with Czar Peter, and 
promised to drive the Russians from the Danubian territories. ^ 


Various complications, however, prevented the speedy fulfilment of this 
promise. Peter died in 969, and was succeeded by Boris II. In the western 
provinces a revolt headed by the boyar Shishman in 963 had torn these 
provinces loo.se from Peter’s authority and established there a new dynasty. 
Sviatoslav was pleased with the southern lands he had discovered and was 
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not inclined to return to his comfortless north. “Here all good things flow 
together,” he said of his new quarters; “the Greeks send gold, rich stuffs, 
wine, and fruit ; the Bohemians and Hungarians, silver and horses ; the 
Russians, wax, honey, and slaves.” He consequently renewed his attack 
upon the Bulgarians, captured their king, crossed the Balkans, and appeared 
on the Grecian frontier intent on the early subjugation of the country. 


It was not Nicephorus, but his successor, John Zimisces the Armenian, who 
finally drove back the Russians. This he did quite as much to save his own 
empire as to help the Bulgarian czar. After a long and desperate siege the 
Russiaas were finally forced to retire. Sviatoslav himself was attacked on 
his homeward march by the Petchenegs, who killed him after a fierce 
contest, and in derision of his former pretensioas converted his skull into a 
goblet. « 


Bulgaria was now wholly occupied by the Greeks. Zimisces had no thought 
of giving back his empire to the liberated Boris, although at his coming he 
had everywhere heralded himself as the liberator from Russian dominion. 
Czar Boris II and the Bulgarian patriarch Damian were deposed, and 
Bulgaria incorporated into the Byzantine Empire. Returning home in 
triumph, the victor offered up in the church of St. Sofia the crown of the 
Bulgarian czar — the mortal enemy of the Roman Empire. Thus after three 
hundred years of victorious existence the Bulgarian Empire on the Danube 
(the old McEsia) became subject to the Greeks. ** 


Only in the western part of the empire was there a final flicker of 
independence, like a separate firebrand which suddenly flares up and burns 
for ? time after the main fire is extinguished. For nearly half a century after 
the fall of Boris II, the Shishman dynasty maintained itself under 
Shishman’s youngest son, Samuel, who came to the throne after the death 
of his three elder brothers. 


Basil II, the Bulgar-Slayer 


Samuel’s successes and conquests were possible on account of the 
weakness of the Byzantine Empire after the death of John Zimisces, during 
the minority of Basil II. When, however, the latter came of age, he made the 
final overthrow of Bulgarian independence the main object of his life, and 
by his severity and cruelty won for himself the title of Bulgar-Slayer. « He 
continued to fight against Bulgaria almost uninterruptedly for several 
decades. It would be tiresome to relate the vicissitudes of this war; to 
narrate the cruelties which were perpetrated in detail would be disgusting; 
they can be easily imagined if one reflects that the Greeks, violent by nature 
and embittered by hatred, were frequently called on to exercise the right of 
retaliation, and that they employed the rudest and most inhuman 
mercenaries for that purpose. Finally Basil performed an act of cruelty 
which exceeds all that had hitherto been perpetrated and which surpasses 
belief. It is said that he caused fifteen thousand captive Bulgarians to be 
blinded, allowing every hundredth man to keep one eye, so as to serve aS a 
guide for the others. When they were led home, their king, Samuel, was 
overcome with the horror of the sight and died after two days. This brought 
dismay into the ranks of the Bulgarians. Furthermore, Samuel’s son and 


successor was killed by a noble; the conquest of the devastated and 
depopulated land was at last possible. In the year 1018 Basil had conquered 
the whole of Bulgaria. At the same time he forced the Croatians and 
Servians to do him homage, and occupied the whole eastern coast of the 
Adriatic.’ 
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Desolate and empty was the realm which the terrible victor took over. 
Thousands of inhabitants had fallen in the wars or had been carried off to 
distant lands as far as Asia. The power of the boyars was broken by the loss 
of their leaders; many were forced to exchange their old freedom for 
Byzantine court positions. The last czarina, Maria, and Samuel’s daughter 
Catherine, graced the Byzantine court as ladies in waiting. The Bulgarian 
princes occupied military poi?ts in Constantmople or Asia. The princesses 
were married to aristocratic Byzantines. 


One important institution of the old empire was preserved by Basil II. The 
Bulgarian church kept its autonomy, only its head was now called 
archbishop instead of patriarch. ^ But even the church was affected by the 
general decline, and, although it did maintain its existence, it was worried 
and harassed by the Bogomiles, who continued to gain ground. 


During the period of one hundred and seventy years elapsing between the 
fall of the house of Samuel and the foundation of the second empire 
Bulgaria has practically no national history. After the death of Basil II the 
land was overrun first by the Petchenegs, who were allowed by the 
Byzantines to settle beside the Bulgarians, and then by the Kumani, who 
drove the Petchenegs into “‘allachia. Efforts of the Bulgarians to rebel and 
regain their liberty were foiled by the lack of union among the people 
themselves and the rival pretendents to the throne. 


The country presents a sorry picture during this period. The policy of each 
of its Byzantine governors was to make as much money out of the country 


as possible before he was replaced by a successor. It was wholly like 
Mohammedan rule in the provinces to-day. Overrun as the country was by 
barbarian invasions, torn by internal rebellions and party quarrels, it Ls 
surprbing to find that the national spirit was not wholly broken ; but broken 
it was not, as is shoum by the rise of the Asen brothers, who succeeded in 
throwing off the foreign yoke. Two brother.4, Peter and Ivan (John) Asen, 
descendants of the old family of Shishman, made the tour to 
Constantinople, which sons of good family were expected to do. They 
asked, like well-bred youths with ambition, for what they probably 
deserved — a grant of certain lands ; this in right of their descent. They 
expressed a desire also for an official appointment, if the emperor should be 
so disposed. Both demands were refased, and a high court functionary 
emphasised the refusal by slapping the younger of the two brothers on the 
cheek. It is due to this event that the empire staggered still more feebly ; 
that the Turk, who was strenuously encroaching from the south, received 
fresh encouragement, and that there was a second Bulgarian empire.” 


THE SECOND BULGARIAN EMPIRE (1186-1398 A.D.) 


Returning home, the brothers called the people together in the church of St. 
Demetrius at Tirnova which they themselves had fountled. There, it is 
related, certain men and women were influenced to proclaim with prophetic 
enthusiasm that it was the will of God that the boyars throw ofT the yoke of 
so Many years and win back their freedom: that St. Demetrius had 
abandoned the Greeks and the church laid waste by the Normans, and had 
come to bring help to the Bulgarians. This “miracle” overcame even 
hesitating 
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spirits. Boyars and peasants seized their arms. Peter was crowned czar of 
the Bulgarians and Greeks. At the same time a new archb%hop, Basil, was 


established at Tirnova in independence of the patriarch at Constantinople.” 


The Bulgarians were aided in their revolt by the Servian prince Nenianya, 
also by the wUd tribes of the Kumani. Only for a short time was there an 
armistice, when in 1188 the Byzantines in some unknown way managed to 
make a prisoner of the Bulgarian queen. 


In 1189 tlie crusaders appeared under Frederick Barbarossa, and the 
Bulgarians and Servians alike made him friendly overtures. Peter promised 
to put an army of forty thousand Bulgarians and Kmnani at his disposal if 
he would march against Constantinople and give Peter the Greek crown. 
Frederick, however, refused the offer. The Bulgarians were even more 
successful against the impotent Isaac. They stormed Nish and captured 
Sofia, from which latter city the bones of St. John of Ryl were transferred to 
Timova. 


DEATH OF ASEN; REIGN OF KALOYAN 


The feeble Isaac having been deposed and blinded by his brother Alexius 
III, the latter wished to make peace with the Bulgarians, but Asen 
demanded impossible conditions and continued to press the war with 
vigour. But, owing to a family intrigue, his victorious career was violently 
interrupted by an assassin’s dagger, and in 1196 Asen I, the restorer of the 
Bulgarian Empire, fell after a nine years’ reign, a Peter took over the reins 
of government in conjunction with his young brother Kaloyan. But his 
peaceable nature ill pleased the Bulgarians. After a short time he too was 
murdered, likewise by one of his countrymen (1197). 


He was followed by his brother Kaloyan (1197-1207), an implacable enemy 
of the Greeks, and similar to Asen in character but much more fierce and 
cruel. As an experienced general and statesman he placed political success 
above religious mterests. The Bogomiles, so far as we know, were left 
immo-lested, and he established himself on a friendly footing with the 
pope.’ He allied himself with the fierce Kumani by marriage, and in 
conjunction with them made inroads into the Byzantine Empire as far as the 
very walls of Constantinople.” Finally (1201) the Byzantines were obliged 


to conclude peace with Kaloyan. All the territories he had captured were 
left in his power, and his empire extended from Belgrade to the Black Sea, 
from the mouths of the Danube to the Struma and the upper Vardar. 
Kaloyan, however, saw how necessary it was for him to have a 
confirmation of his title to rule. Since that could not be obtained from 
Byzantium, he turned to the pope. He had tried three times to send an 
embassy to Rome, but on account of the hostility of the Hungarians and 
Byzantines he had never succeeded. The report, however, reached Innocent 
II, and in 1199 a papal messenger, a Greek priest from Brindisi, arrived in 
Timova, wholly unexpectedly. He brought Kaloyan a letter from Innocent 
stating that he had heard of Kaloyan’s descent from a Roman family and 
admonishing him to manifest his allegiance to the papal throne. The fierce 
Bulgarian seized this opportunity with pleasure. He was delighted that God 
had reminded him of the race and of the fatherland from which he had 
sprung, and he asked the pope to bestow upon him the imperial crown and 
to receive him into the Roman church (1202). In order to obtain his wish the 
more quickly he conferred his land in perpetuity upon the pope. He was 
moved to haste by a circumstance which gave a new direction to oriental 
affairs. 
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On June 23rd, 1203, just as the sun was setting, the fleet of the Latin 
crusaders appeared before Constantinople. Three hundred ships carrying 
Venetians, Lombards, French, and Germans, to the number of about forty 
thousand men, bore down upon the Byzantine Empire. Commantling the 
fleet, who.se course the sly Venetians had diverted from Palestine, the 
original goal, stood the blind doge Enrico Dandolo, an implacable enemy of 
the Byzantines. 


Constantinople was not taken in a day. Nine months passed amidst varying 
fortunes of battle. Finally, on April 23rd, 1204, the walls were stormed and 
the city was conquered. Kaloyan’s position was inmiediately changed by 
this event. While the Latins were still besieguig Constantinople he prombed 


to come to their aid with one hundred thousand men if they would agree to 
recognise him as ruler of the Bulgarians and give him a crown. His offer, 
however, was rejected. When, then. Emperor Baldwin was visiting the 
Thracian and Macedonian cities, Kaloyan again offered to enter into a treaty 
of peace. He received the haughty answer that he was not to treat with the 
Franks as a king with friends, but as a slave with his masters, since he was 
wholly unjustified in assuming dominion over the land which he had torn 
from the Greeks. ** 


Kaloyan wTote later to Innocent III : ” They proudly replied to me that they 
would have no peace with me unless I returned the territory which I had 
wrested from the empire. I answered that I possessed this land more justly 
than they themselves po.ssessed Constantinople. ” To Johannitsa’s 
pretensions of descent from the Romans of Trajan, the crusaders opposed 
their descent from Francus, son of Priam. “Troy,” said they, “belonged to 
our ancestors.” 


It would have been wise of the crusaders, who in the Orient had to defend 
themselves against the Greeks of Nicaea and the Turks, and in Europe 
against the despots of the Epirus and other petty Greek or \lach princes, to 
make an alliance with the powerful czar of the Balkans, who proclaimed 
himself their brother in origin. They preferred to have one more enemy, the 
most redoubtable of all. The rupture with the king of “Blaquie and 
Bouguerie” (Bulgaria) was complete. The Bulgarians found allies among 
the Greeks. Their old hatred against Kaloyan was forgotten in their new 
exasperation against the Latins. Thracians called upon Kaloyan ; at 
Didjinotichon they massacred the Frankish garrison ; at Adrianople they 
drove out the Latins, and hoisted the banner of the czar. Baldwin hastened 
\nth the elite of his army to recapture that place; they would not wait for the 
reinforcements which Boniface was bringing from the south, nor those 
which were hastening from Asia with Henry of Flanders, nor for the twenty 
thousand Armenians who were to follow them and who were massacred by 
the Greeks. 


On April 14th, 1205, before Adrianople they met the army of Kaloyan, 
composed of Machs, of Bougrps (Bulgarians), of Greeks, and of fourteen 
thousand unbaptised Kumani. The latter, fighting after the fashion of 


nomads, by a feigned flight attracted the French cavalry, which they riddled 
with arrows. Baldwin with his battle-axe performed prodigies of valour. 
The disaster was complete. The emperor Baldwin was taken captive. 
Different reports were circulated as to his fate. It is best, without doubt, to 
hold to the letter which Kaloyan wrote to the pope: Dehitiim carnis 
exsolverat dum carcere tenereturA Kaloyan survived Baldwin only two 
years. He was mur- 
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dered by his general while asleep in his tent, probably at the instigation of 
his Kumanian wife. The report was spread that Demetrius, the patron saint 
of Thessalonica, had killed him with his own hand.” 


Thus, in the autumn of 1207, ended the prince who had filled the 
Byzantines with such terror that they called him Skylojohannes — that is. 
Dog John. However prejudiced the Greek and Latin chroniclers may be 
concerning him, they do not write without foundation. His character is 
stained with blood and it cannot be washed clean. Among the Bulgarians 
the memory of the “great and most pious” czar is held in high esteem. He 
still figures to-day in the myth of the Thracian Bulgarians. 


Kaloyan’s nephew Boril, who was probably one of the accomplices of the 
murder, usurped the throne, and the legitimate heir, Asen’s yoimg son Ivan 
Asen, fled to Russia with his brother Alexander. Boril’s reign lasted until 
1218;” only two events of importance occurred during it. One was the 
persecution of the Bogomiles, which was a complete departure from the 
previous policy of the czars, and the other the marriage of Boril’s beautiful 
daughter with the Frankish emperor Henry, who hoped thus to gain an ally 
against his enemies. The alliance, however, had no important results, and 
Boril was before long dethroned by Ivan Asen II, who reigned from 1218 to 
1241.” 


IVAN ASEN II (1218-1241 A.D.) 


Ivan Asen II, “son of the old czar,” the greatest of the dynasty of the Asens, 
extended the boundaries of his kingdom — although he found the realm in a 
decadent condition, and was himself no conqueror. Under him the country 
obtained an importance which it had not had for centuries and which it 
never reached after him. He devoted himself not only to expansion, but to 
the improvement of the internal administration. No deeds of cruelty mar his 
memory; he was a humane and mild ruler. The Byzantine Acropolita relates 
of him that all his contemporaries held him to be a remarkable and fortunate 
man “because he neither raged against his own coimtrymen with the sword, 
nor spotted himself with the murder of Greeks, as his predecessors among 
the Bulgarian rulers were in the habit of doing. Therefore he was not only 
respected and loved by the Bulgarians, but by the Greeks and other peoples 
as well.” 


For the first time since Samuel the Bulgarian Slavs were united under one 
sceptre; Asen’s empire touched three seas. At Tirnova Asen built a 
cathedral (now a mosque) in which an inscription records his victories as 
follows : ” In the year 6738 (i. e. 1230) of the third indiction, I, Ivan Asen, 
czar and autocrat of the Bulgarians, faithful to God in Christ, son of the old 
Asen, have built this most worthy temple from its foundations and have 
completely decorated it with paintings in honour of the forty holy martyrs, 
with the aid of whom, in the twelfth year of my reign, when the temple was 
being painted, I fought in the war against Rumania and defeated the Greek 
army, and took captive the czar Theodore Comnenus himself with all his 
boyars (nobles). And I have conquered all lands from Odrin (Adrianople) to 
Drac (Durazzo), the Greek, the Albanian, and the Servian land. Only the 
towns around Carigrad (Constantinople) and that city itself did the Frazi 
(Franks) hold, but these two subjected themselves to my rule, for they had 
no other czar than me, and lived out their days according to my will since 
God has so ordained. For without him is no deed or word accomplished. To 
him be honour forever. Amen.” 
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The residence city of Tirnova was raised to a high state of niaguificence 
under Asen II. At that time it presented a very different appearance from the 
present Tirnova with its scanty ruins. In Bulgarian records it is designated 
with glowing epithets in Byzantine style: “Tirnova, the citj’ of czars, the 
queen of cities, the ruling; the widely celebrated city, the second in word 
and deed after Constantine’s city.” When Timova was founded is not 
knowTi. One tradition states that it was built by giants; according to 
another, Crum was the founder. In the tenth century it was the cradle of 
Shishnian’s revolution. The brothers Asen and Peter were the first to 
establish its glory by fixing their residence tliere and making it the seat of 
the archbishopric. It is not impossibk; that their paternal castle was in 
Timova. 


Even to the present day the superb location of the old Bulgarian metropolis 
astonishes every traveller. It consisted originally of two citadels separated 
by a rushing stream. 


The church of the Forty Martyrs was built on the bank of the river in the 
northern part of the town. There are many miracles reputed to the saints 
buried here, especially to the holy Ilarion of Moglena. The deceased czars 
slept here in subterranean vaults. The walls of the church were covered with 
inscriptions which are still to be seen in the mosque. Besides this the city 
was filled with churches and cloisters which the Turks after their conquest 
transformed into mosques or into baths. 


Concerning the environs of Tirnova we have an interesting accomit dating 
from the time of the last patriarch, Euthymius. ” Near the city Tirnova, 
separated from it only by the river, is a grassy meadow visible from all 
sides, richly watered by the streams which converge at that point. This 
meadow refreshes the eyes of the beholder, even from a distance; it is 
planted with trees, it is full of the most varied kinds of flowers and fruits, 
and is overtowered by a thick and roving forest; charming, too, are the 
streams that water it. Here stood a church of the Virgin, the mother of 
Christ, where every year the people from the whole city gathered with 
wives and children for a holiday.” Tirnova, as the seat of the czars, 
patriarchs, and nobles, was the centre of all Bulgarian life in the thirteenth 


one out of the other without evidence of long interval. A third and more 
important site than either, Knossos in Crete, awaits fuller publication. Here 
are ruins of a great palace, mainly of two periods. Originally constructed 
about 2000 B.C., it was almost entirely rebuilt at the acme of the 
Mycenaean Age, but substructures and other remains of the earlier palace 
underlie the later. Since recent researches, some of whose results are not yet 
published, have demonstrated that in certain localities, for instance, Cyprus, 
Crete, and most of the yEgean islands where Mycenaean remains were not 
long ago supposed to be merely sporadic, tliey form in fact a stratum to be 
expected on the site 
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of almost every ancient -\Egean settlement, we may safely assume that 
Myceniean civilisation was a pliase in the history of all the insular and 
peninsular territories of the east Mediterranean basin. Into the continents on 
the east and south we have no reason to suppose that its influence 
penetrated either very widely or very strongly. 


and fourteenth centuries. The citizens often took a decisive part in political 
events. 


The peace which ruled in Bulgarian lands under Asen II brought about a 
rapid development of commerce. Asen granted special privileges to the 
Ragusans, who had gradually come to control all the internal trade of the 
peninsula; they were to travel unmolested in his empire, to buy and sell as 


Timova 
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“the truest, dear guests of ray empire.” The Ragusans in later tunes still 
remember the ” true friendship” of this ” celebrated czar Ivan Asen.” 


Ecclesiastical life also developed, and monasteries and cloisters received 
large donations from Asen II. The followers of different sects — orthodox, 
Catholic, and Bogomile — lived undisturbed in Asen’s realm. The pope 
complained in a letter to the king of Hungary of Asen’s tolerance towards 
the Bogomiles, saying that he gave refuge and protection to the heretics, so 
that his whole land was contaminated and filled by them. The independence 
of the church of Tirnova was recognised by the Greeks under Asen II.” 


Concerning his foreign policy James Sanmelson ” says : ” Like many other 
Eastern rulers of his day in Hungary, Wallachia, Constantinople, and 
elsewhere, Ivan Asen was constantly making and breaking alliances: now 
with Bla, the great king of Hungary ; now with Vatatz, ruler of Nica?a, 
who occupied one of the fast-dissolving territories of the Eastern Empire; 
and again, when it suited his views, with the pope, in order if possible to 
secure the possession of Constantinople; but the only important outcome of 
all these alliances was that they contributed to the fall of the Frankish rule 
in the last-named city, and facilitated the restoration of the Greek dynasty, 


which took place in 1261, when Michael PaliEologus resumed sway at 
Constantinople.” « 


In June, 1241, died Ivan Asen II, the greatest of the dynasty of Asen, and 
next to Simeon the most important of all Bulgarian czars. The son of the 
refounder of the empire, he spent his youth in exile, and not till after severe 
trials and battles did he ascend the throne ; when he died he left an empire 
which touched the shores of three seas, and of which the position was 
firmly established among the Christian states by friendly relations with the 
rulers of the Greeks, Servians, Hungarians, and Germans. The Bulgarian 
national church was recognised by the Greeks. An active commerce, 
splendid buildings, and a rare religious liberty testified to the progress of 
civilisation. Untler a brave and experienced successor the empire would 
have continued to grow in power and prosperity. But it was otherwise 
decreed. 


DECLINE AND FALL OF THE SECOND BULGARIAN EMPIRE 


After the death of the great czar it became manifest that all this power and 
glory stood or fell with the life of one man. The ideal of Asen II and of his 
dynasty, as was already shown in the title Czar of the Bulgarians and 
Greeks, was a Slavic monarchy with its capital at Constantinople ; his 
successors were not able to maintain their supremacy even over the 
Macedonian and Thracian Slavs.ft Within sixteen years after the death of 
Asen II all his possessions had reverted to Greek, Macedonian, and Servian 
rulers, and the Asen dynasty had come to an end with the murder of 
Kaliman II, who in his turn had murdered his cousin Michael, the son of 
Asen II, and successor of his brother Kaliman I.” 


With Ivan Asen II there disappeared all chances for the future of Bulgaria. 
With that dynasty, which came to an end in the third generation, 
disappeared traditional policies; the territorial greatness of the Bulgarian 
state was attacked. The son of Ivan Ascti, Kaliman I (1241-1246), aged nine 
years at his accession, died at the moment when the war against the Greek 
Empire was about to commence. That empire, profiting by the situation, 
tried to expel the Bulgarians from Macedonia, from the valley of the 


Struma, and from Thrace, which they had occupied under Ivan Ason II. It 
attained its ends in the years 1254 to 1257 during the reign of Michael Asen 
(1244-1257), 
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another son of Ivan .\sen II and brother-in-law of Urosh I of Servia. After 
the assassination of Michael the succession to the throne gave rise to a 
series of difficulties which tlid not end, except for a few interruptions, until 
almost the time of the Turkish concjuest. The reign of Constantine Titch, a 
Bulgarian noble related to the kings of Servia, was fairly long (1258-1277), 
but brought no amelioration. The boundaries of Bulgaria, between the 
Danube, the Maritza, and the systems of the \ltoch and of the Rilo-Dagh, 
remained unchanged. The prolonged illness of Constantine, the intrigues of 
his wife, the proximity of enemies, especially of the Tatars, gave rise to 
disorders which lasted nearly twenty years. 


Ivailo, Ivan Asen III, protege of Byzantium, Svetslav, George Terterij, 
Smiletz, followed one another without one of them succeeding in 
establishing order. The Tatars under Tchoki-Khan invaded Bulgaria. The 
western part of the country, the region about Widdin, established a partial 
independence under Shishman. 


The son of George Terterij, Theodore Svetslav, restored the central power 
and succeeded in reigning from 1295 to 1322. His son, George Terterij II, 
attempted, but without success, during his reign of one year, to extend the 
state at the expen.se of Byzantium (1322-1323). Dying without children, he 
was succeeded by Michael Shishman of Widdin (1323-1330), the first of 
the dynasty. Very ambitious, unfortunate in his ambitions, jealous of the 
progress of Servia, he sought an alliance with Byzantium. Hence his 
divorce from the sister of Urosh III. John .Alexander, nephew of Michael, 
succeeded him ; the marriage of his sister with Dushan inaugurated the 
policy of alliance between the Servians and Bulgarians, so dear to Dushan, 
and which was indeed salutary and prudent.*/ 


Alexander died, probably, in 1365, and left a disunited, decayed empire, the 
three rulers of which were the last Christian lords in the land. In Tirnova 
resided Czar Ivan Shishman III ; Ivan Scracimir ruled in the west in 
Widdin; and Dobrotic was the independent ruler of the Black Sea regions. ^ 
With the death of Dushan, who had called himself Czar of the Bulgarians, 
disappeared the supremacy of Servia over Bulgaria ; and the country, which 
we have seen split up among different rulers, could offer no effective 
resistance to the advancing Turks. The latter were already in po&session of 
strongholds on the southern coast, and after the death of Dushan they began 
their resistless advance towards the north. In 1366 Shishman III was forced 
to pay tribute to Murad I and to send his sister into Murad’s harem. The 
battle of Kosovo sealed the fate of Bulgaria and of the whole peninsula. 
Shortly after that battle the Turks directed their attack against Bulgaria. « 


What Byzantine pseudo-civilisation, the egoism of the boyars, and religious 
tui moils had destroyed, could not be remedied by the self-sacrificing 
courage of individual heroes. Fortified strongholds and a warlike people 
were not lacking. Large towns like Tirnova and Nikopoli still maintained 
their independence. In the spring of 1393 Bayazid rallied the Asiatic army, 
crossed the Hellespont, and joined his occidental army corps ; among them 
may have been the Christian armies of Macedonia. He intrusted the 
leadership to his son Djelebi and sent him against Timova. The city was 
suddenly surrounded on all sides, but it was not taken until after a three 
months’ siege. In the absence of the czar Shishman, who was trying his 
fortune elsewhere against the Ottomans, the patriarch Euthjmiius was the 
chief person in the city. He went manfully out to the Turks to soften the 
anger of the barbarian prince. Bayazid’s son, when he saw the patriarch 
approaching, undaunted and serious, as though all the terrors of war were 
only paintings on a wall, 
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stood up, received him kindly, offered him a seat, Hstened to his petition, 
but followed up his promises with few deeds.” 


The governor left behind by Djelebi treacherously killed all the prominent 
Bulgarians. Euthymius himself escaped only by a miracle. Different legends 
relate the death of Shishman, but nothing certain is known of his fate. 
Scracimir still continued to hold his stronghold of Widdin, but he 
surrendered to Sigismund of Hungary before the battle of Nikopoli (1396), 
and that battle finally decided the fate of Bulgaria. « After the fall of 
Widdin the whole of Bulgaria from Varna to the Timok was subject to the 
Asiatic barbarians. Of the cities many were destroyed, but others received 
new protection through Turkish privileges. The boyars maintained 
themselves for a long time, chiefly by accepting Islam. The villages were 
terribly depopulated, for the Turks transformed whole regions into deserts 
and everywhere burned cloisters and churches. The inhabitants of the plains 
fled to the mountains and founded there new cities. A large mass of the 
people, together with boyars and clergy, escaped to Wallachia. 


BULGARIA UNDER THE TURKS 


Our story of the medisEval Bulgarian Empire is at an end. If we glance 
back at the long series of varying events which affected the Bulgarian 
people during eight centuries, we get a picture in sombre tones. For many 
centuries the Bulgarians held the whole peninsula in suspense, shared their 
literature and culture with the remaining orthodox Slavic world, and, by the 
doctrines of a native sect, shook the whole of southern Europe; and what 
was the conclusion ? The nation once so respected and feared passed 
politically under the yoke of the Turks, intellectually under the yoke of the 
Greeks, and remained in this servitude until in our days it has shown that its 
task is not finished. The three causes which contributed directly to the fall 
of the Timova Empire were Byzantinism, Bogomilism, and mediaeval 
feudalism. & 


The five centuries of Turkish rule (1396-1878) form a dark epoch in 
Bulgarian history. The invaders carried fire and sword through the land ; 
towns, villages, and monasteries were sacked and destroyed, and whole 
districts were converted into desolate wastes. All the regions formerly ruled 
by the Bulgarian czars, including Macedonia and Thrace, were placed under 
the administration of a governor-general, styled the beylerbey of Rumelia, 


residing at Sofia; Bulgaria proper was divided into the sandjaks of Sofia, 
Nikopoli, Widdin, Silistria, and Kiistendil. Only a small proportion of the 
people followed the example of the boyars in abandoning Christianity; the 
conversion of the isolated comnmnities now represented by the Pomaks 
took place at various intervals during the next three centuries. 


A new kind of feudal system replaced that of the boyars, and fiefs or 
spahiliks were conferred on the Ottoman chiefs and the renegade Bulgarian 
nobles. The Christian population was subjected to heavy imposts. Among 
the most cruel forms of oppression was the requisitioning of young boys 
between the ages of ten and twelve, who were sent to Constantinople as 
recruits for the corps of janissaries. Notwithstanding the horrors which 
attended the Ottoman conquest, the condition of the peasantry during the 
first three centuries of Turkish government was scarcely worse than it had 
been under the tyrannical rule of the boyars. The contemptuous indifference 
with which the Turks regarded the Christian rayas was not altogether 
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to the disadvantage of the subject race. Military sen’ice was not exacted 
from the Christians, no systematic effort was made to extinguish either their 
rehgion or their language, and within certain limits they were allowed to 
retain their ancient local administration and the jurisdiction of their clergy 
in regard to inheritances and family affairs. 


While the Ottoman power was at its height the lot of the subject-races was 
far less intolerable than during the period of decadence, which began, as we 
have seen, with the misuccessful siege of 'ienna in 1683. Their rights and 
privileges were respected, the law was enforced, commerce prospered, good 
roads were constructed, and the great caravans of the Ragusan merchants 
traversed the country. 


Down to the end of the eighteenth century there appears to have been only 
one serious attempt at revolt — that occasioned by the advance of Prince 


Sigismund Bathori into Wallachia in 1595. A kind of guerilla warfare was, 
however, maintained in the mountains by the haiduti, or outlaws, whose 
exploits, like those of the Greek klephts, have been highly idealised in the 
popular folk-lore. As the power of the sultans declined anarchy spread 
through the peninsula. In the earlier decades of the eighteenth century the 
Bulgarians suffered terribly from the ravages of the Turkish armies passing 
through the land during the wars with Austria. Towards its close their 
condition became even worse, owing to the horrors perpetrated by the 
krjali, or troops of disbanded soldiers and desperadoes, who, in defiance of 
the Turkish authorities, roamed through the country, supporting themselves 
by plunder and committing every conceivable atrocity. 


NATIONAL RE\TVAL 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century the existence of the Bulgarian 
race was almost unknown in Europe even to students of Slavonic literature. 
Disheartened by ages of oppression, isolated from Christendom by their 
geographical position, and cowed by the proximity of Constantinople, the 
Bulgarians took no collective part in the insurrectionary movement which 
resulted in the liberation of Servia and Greece. The Russian invasions of 
1810 and 1828 only added to their sufferings, and great nmnbers of 
fugitives took refuge in Bessarabia, annexed by Russia under the treaty of 
Bukharest. But the long-dormant national spirit now began to awake under 
the influence of a literary revival. The precursors of the movement were 
Paisii, a monk of Mount Athos, who wrote a history of the Bulgarian czars 
and saints (1762), and Bishop Sofronii, who has given a vivid picture o the 
times. After 1824 several works WTitten in modern Bulgarian began to 
appear, but the most important step was the foundation, in 1S35, of the first 
Bulgarian school at Gabrovo. Within ten years at least fifty-three Bulgarian 
schools came into existence, and five Bulgarian printing-presses were at 
work. 


The literary movement led the way to a reaction against the influence and 
authority of the Greek clergy. The spiritual domination of the Greek 
patriarchate had tended more effectually than the temporal power of the 
Turks to the effacement of Bulgarian nationality. After the conquest of the 


peninsula the Greek patriarch became the representative at the Sublime 
Porte of the Rum-milleti, the Roman nation, in which all the Christian 
nationalities were comprised. The independent patriarchate of Timova was 
suppressed; that of Ochrida was .subsequently HeUeniscd. The Fanariot 
clergy — unscrupulous, rapacious, and corrupt — succeeded in 
monopolising the 
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higher ecclesiastical appointments and filled the parishes with Greek 
priests, whose schools, in which Greek was exclusively taught, were the 
only means of instruction open to the population. By degrees Greek became 
the language of the upper classes in all the Bulgarian towTis, the Bulgarian 
language was written in Greek characters, and the illiterate peasants, though 
speaking the vernacular, called themselves Greeks. The Slavonic liturgy 
was suppressed in favour of the Greek, and in many places the old 
Bulgarian manuscripts, images, testaments, and missals were conmiitted to 
the flames. 


The patriots of the literary movement, recognising in the patriarchate the 
most determined foe to a national revival, directed all their efforts to the 
abolition of Greek ecclesiastical ascendency and the restoration of the Bul- 
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garian autonomous church. Some of the leaders went so far as to open 
negotiations with Rome, and an archbishop of the Uniate Bulgarian church 
was nominated by the pope. The struggle was prosecuted with the utmost 
tenacity for forty years. Incessant protests and memorials were addressed to 
the Porte, and every effort was made to undermine the position of the Greek 
bishops, some of whom were compelled to abandon their sees. At the same 


time no pains were spared to diffuse education and to stimulate the national 
sentiment. 


NATIONALITY RECOGNISED 


Various insurrectionary movements were then attempted, but received little 
support from the mass of the people. The recognition of Bulgarian 
nationality was won by the pen, not the sword. The patriarchate at length 
found it necessary to offer some concessions, but these appeared illusory to 
the Bulgarians, and long and acrimonious discussions followed. Eventually 
the Turkish government intervened, and on the 28th of February, 1870, a 
fir-man was issued establishing the Bulgarian exarchate, with jurisdiction 
over fifteen dioceses, including Nish, Pirot, and Veles; the other dioceses in 
dispute were to be added to these in case two-thirds of the Christian 
population so desired. The election of the first exarch was delayed till 
February, 1872, owing to the opposition of the patriarch, who immediately 
afterwards excommunicated the new head of the Bulgarian church and all 
his followers. The official recognition now acquired tended to consoliilate 
the Bulgarian nation and to prepare it for the political developments which 
were soon to follow. A great educational activity was at once displayed. 
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Under the enlightened administration of Midhat Pasha (1SG4-1868) 
Bulgaria enjoyed comparative prosperity, but that remarkable man is not 
remembered with gratitude by the people owing to the severity with which 
lie repressed insurrectionary movements. In 1861 twelve thoasand Crimean 
Tatars, and in 1864 a still larger number of Circassians from the Caucasus, 
were settled by the Turkish government on lands taken without 
compensation from the Bulgarian peasants. The Circassians, a lawless race 
of mountaineers, proved a veritable scourge to the population in (heir 
neighbourhood. In 1875 the insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina 


protluced inuuense excitement throughout the peninsula. The fanaticism of 
the Moslems was aroused, and the Bulgarians, fearing a general massacre of 
Christians, endeavoured to anticipate the blow by organising a general 
revolt. The rising, which broke out prematurely at Koprivshtitza and 
Panagjvrishche in May, 1876, was mainly confined to the sandjak of 
Philippopolis. Bands of bashi bazouks were let loose throughout the district 
by the Turkish authorities, the Pomaks, or Moslem Bulgarians, and the 
Circassian colonists were called to arms, and a succession of horrors 
followed to which a parallel can scarcely be found in the history of the 
Middle Ages. The principal scenes of massacre were Panagjvrishche, 
Perashtitza, Bratzigovo, and Batak; at the last-named towTi, according to an 
official British report, five thousand men, women, and children were put to 
the sword by the Pomaks imder Ahmed Aga, who was decorated by the 
sultan for this exploit. Altogether some fifteen thousand persons were 
massacred in the district of Philippopolis, and fifty-eight villages and five 
monasteries were destroyed. Isolated risings which took place on the 
northern side of the Balkans were crushed with similar barbarity. 


These atrocities, which were first made known by an English journalist and 
an American consular official, were denounced by Gladstone in a 
celebrated pamphlet which aroased the indignation of Europe. The great 
powers remained inactive, but Servia declared war in the following month, 
and her army was joined by two thousand Bulgarian volunteers. A 
conference of the representatives of the powers, held at Constantinoiile 
towards the end of the year, proposed, among other reforms, the 
organisation of the Bulgarian provinces, including the greater part of 
Macedonia, in two vilayets under Christian governors, with popular 
representation. These recommendations were practically set aside by the 
Porte, and in April, 1877, Russia declared war. In the campaign which 
followed the Bulgarian volunteer contingent in the Russian army played an 
honourable part; it accompanied Gurko’s advance over the Balkans, 
behaved with great bravery at Eski-Sagra, where it lost heavily, and 
rendered valuable services in the defence of Shipka. 


TREATY OF BERLIN 


The remains that especially concern us here belong to the later period 
illustrated by these discoveries, and have everywhere a certain uniformity. 
Some common influence spread at a certain era over the -^gean area and 
reduced almost to identity a number of local civilisations of similar origin 
but diverse development. Surviving influences of these, however, combined 
with the constant geographical conditions to reintroduce some local 
differentiation into the Mycenajan products. 


The Neolithic Age in the iEgean has now been abundantly illustrated from 
the yellow bottom clay at Knossos, and its products do not differ materially 
from those implements and vessels with which man has everywhere sought 
to satisfy his first needs. The mass of the stone tools and weapons, and the 
coarse hand-made and burnished pottery, might well proceed from the 
spontaneous invention of each locality that possessed suitable stone and 
clay ; but the common presence of flaked blades, arrow-heads, and blunt 
choppers of an obsidian, native, so far as is known, to Melos only, speaks of 
inter-communication even at this early period between many distant 
localities and the city whose remains have been unearthed at Phylakopi. 
The wide range of the peculiar cist-grave strengthens the belief that late 
Stone Age culture in the \Egean was not of sporadic development, and 
prepares us for the universality of a certain fiddle-shaped type of stone idol. 
Local divergence is, however, already apparent in the relative prevalence of 
certain forms : for example, a shallow bowl is common in Crete, but not in 
the Cyclades, while the pyxis, so common in the graves of Amorgos and 
Melos, has left little sign of itself in Crete ; and from this point the further 
development of civilisation in the jEgean area results in increasing 
differentiation. The Greek mainland has produced as yet very little of the 
earlier periods (the excavators of the Hera3um promise additions) ; but the 
primitive remains in the rest of the area may be divided into four classes of 
strong family likeness, but distinct development. 


The pottery supplies the best criterion, and will suffice for our end. We have 
no such comprehensive and certain evidence from other classes of remains. 
Except for the Great Treasure of Hissarlik, and the weapons in Cycladic 
graves, there have been found as yet hardly any metal products of the pe- 
riod. Of the few stone products, one class, the ” island idols,” already 
referred to, was obviously exported widely, and supplies an ill test either of 


The victorious advance of the Russian army to Constantinople was 
followed by the Treaty of San Stcfano (March 3rd, 1878), which realised 
almost to the full the national aspirations of the Bulgarian race. All the 
provinces of European Turkey in which the Bulgarian element 
predominated were now included in an autonomous princii)ality, which 
extended from the Black Sea to the Albanian mountains, and from the 
Danube to the jEgean, enclosing Ochrida, the ancient capital of the 
Shishmans, Dibra, and Kastoria, as well 
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as the districts of Vranya and Pirot, and possessing a Mediterranean port at 
Kavala. The Dobrudscha, notwithstanding its Bulgarian population, was not 
included in the new state, being reserved as compensation to Rumania for 
the Russian annexation of Bessarabia; Adrianople, Saloniki, and the 
Chalciihan peninsula were left to Turkey. The area thus delimited 
constituted three-fifths of the Balkan Peninsula, with a population of four 
million inhabitants. The great powers, however, anticipating that this 
extensive territory would become a Russian dependency, intervened; and on 
the 13th of July of the same year was signed the Treaty of Berlin, which in 
effect divided the “Big Bulgaria” of the San Stefano treaty into three 
portions. 


The limits of the principality of Bulgaria, as now defined, and the 
autonomous province of eastern Rumelia, have been already described ; the 
remain- 
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ing portion, including almost the whole of Macedonia and part of the 
vilayet of Adrianople, was left under Turkish administration. No special 
organisation was provided for the districts thus abandoned; it was stipulated 


that laws similar to the organic law of Crete should be introduced into the 
various parts of Turkey in Europe, but this engagement was never carried 
out by the Porte. Vranya, Pirot, and Nish were given to Servia, and the 
transference of the Dobrudscha to Rumania was sanctioned. This artificial 
division of the Bulgarian nation could scarcely be regarded as possessing 
elements of pennanence. It was provided that the prince of Bulgaria should 
be freely elected by the population, and confirmed by the Sublime Porte 
with the assent of the powers, and that, before his election, an a.ssembly of 
Bulgarian notables, convoked at Tirnova, should draw up the organic law of 
the principality. The drafting of a constitution for eastern Rumelia was 
assigned to a European commission. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


Pending the completion of their political organisation, Bulgaria and eastern 
Rumelia were occupied by Russian troops and administered by Russian 
officials. The assembly of notables, which met at Tirnova in 1879, was 
mainly composed of half-educated peasants, who from the first displayed an 
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extremely democratic spirit, in which they proceeded to maiiipuhite the 
very niieral constitution submitted to them by Prince Korsakov, the Russian 
governor-general. The long period of Turkish domination had effectually 
obliterated all social distinctions, and the radical element, which now 
formed into a party under Tzankov and Karavelov, soon gave evidence of 
its predominance. Manhood suffrage, a single chamber, payment of 
deputies, the absence of a property qualification for candidates, and the 
prohibition of all titles and distinctions, formed salient features in the 
constitution now elaborated. The organic statute of eastern Rumelia was 
largely modelled on the Belgian constitution. The governor-general, 
nominated for five years by the sultan with the approbation of the powers, 


was assisted by an assembly, partly representative, partly composed of ex- 
ofjicio members; a permanent committee was intrusted with the preparation 
of legislative measures and the general supervision of the administration, 
while a coimcil of six “directors” fulfilled the duties of a ministry. 9 


PRINCE ALEXANDER AND RUSSIA 


The liberation of Bulgaria was taken by the Russians to mean simply that 
they were privileged to act in the country exactly as they pleased, as if it 
were a conquered province. When Prince vUexander of Battenberg, who at 
the suggestion of Russia had been chosen prince of Bulgaria on April 29th, 
1879, asked Prince Bismarck if he should accept the throne, he received the 
answer : ” Accept it ; it will be at least a pleasant remembrance.” But 
scarcely had the new prince made his entrj’ into the city, on July 13th, when 
he was forced to the conclusion that no organised government was possible, 
with either the radical constitution framed by the assembly of notables at 
Timova under Russian influence, or with the brutal high-handedness of the 
Rassian Pan-Slavists who had gained possession of the highest civil and 
military pcjsitions. But not until after two personal interviews at St. 
Petersburg did he succeed in persuading the czar to suspend the 
constitution. Thereupon in 1881 he called on the Bulgarian people to 
choose between his abdication and a seven years’ dictatorship for the 
purpose of creating the necessary provisions and of revising the 
constitution. At the elections a grand sobranye was chosen which accepted 
these conditions without debate. 


But although one evil was thus removed, the other, the Russian pressure, 
still remained and was continually on the increase. The Russian generals 
Sobolev and Kaulbars, the former the minister of the interior, the latter of 
war, acted in harmony with the Russian representative Jonin, as though the 
prince and their Bulgarian colleagues had no privilege except that of 
submitting without cjuestion to Russian demands. Kaulbars decreed among 
other things that no officer might be appointed who had not served two 
years in the Russian army. When the conflict between the Russian and 
Bulgarian ministers came to an open break the prince, in answer to an 
appeal to St. Petersburg, received the laconic answer that the mission of the 


two generals was not 3’et ended and that their opponents must give way. 
But the brutal arbitrariness with which the Russian magnates misused their 
positions had a result which was far from intended by themselves: it led to 
an understanding between the hitherto hostile parties. The conservatives, 
who did not wish to see the Turkish supremacy replaced by a Rassian, 
united with the liberals, who above everything else wanted the re- 
establi,shment of the constitution. Trusting to this coalition, Prince 
Alexander, on September 10th, announced 
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to the Russian ministers their dismission, but they coolly answered that they 
had the czar’s orders to remain at their posts even against the will of the 
prince, and on the same day Jonin presented a note which, in addition to the 
retention of the two generals, demanded the establishment of a commission 
to draw up a new constitution, and the relinquishment by the prince of his 
extraordinary powers. 


Thereupon the Russians turned to the liberals, who were ready to accept any 
alliance which would give back to them the constitution of Tirnova. 
Sobolev had already arranged with Zankov, the liberal leader, that at the 
convention of the little sobranye the deposition of the prince would be 
insisted upon. But this time also the “Russian triumvirate” missed its aim. 
At 
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the last minute the Zankovits recognised that instead of fomiding the 
freedom and independence of Bulgaria they were about to assist in 
establishing a Russian dictatorship. Instead of deposing the prince, the little 
sobranye in an address expressed to him only the unanimous desire of the 
nation for the re-establishment of the constitution, with the change of one 
necessary point, and this was willingly conceded. The two Russian 
ministers left Sofia in anger. “That was your last triumph, highness,” said 
Sobolev to the prince at parting, “and at the same time the last misdeed 
which the emperor will let go unpimished.” In fact deep indignation was 
felt at St. Petersburg over this unexpected turn of affairs, the more so 
because the new czar had as much personal dislike for his Battenberg 
cousin as his father had had liking for him. When the prince desired to give 
the portfolio of war to another Russian general, Liessovoi, the latter as well 
as a Russian adjutant of the prince, instead of the confirmation which had 
been hoped for, received orders from St. Petersburg to leave Sofia within 
forty-eight hours. The prince worthily answered this insult by dismissing 
the remaining Russian officers who were in his personal service and by 
recalling by telegraph the thirty-five Bulgarian officers who had positions in 
the Russian army. The people placed themselves unanimously on his side ; 
if Russia did not wish to lose influence, it was needful not to overstretch the 
bow. 


It was probably this reflection which moved the czar not to reject the 
concessions offered by the prince. Through the younger Kaulbars, who was 
sent to Sofia, an agreement for three years was reached, in accordance with 
which the ministry of war was for the future also intrusted to a Russian 
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constitution, and the laws, and had to avoid all interference in internal 
affairs. In the mean while the little sobranye had finished the revision of the 


constitution, the most important change in which was the introduction of 
the dual chamber system. The new constitution was first to be tried for three 
years and then laid before a grand sobranye for final approval. The prince 
hereupon, in Germany, 1884, laid down the extraordinary powers which had 
been given him. 


UNION WITH EASTERN RUMELIA 


The agreement with Russia, however, which had been won with such toil, 
was only of short duration. A chief source of discontent for the radical 
national party lay in the fact that the congress of Berlin had opposed the 
creation of a Great Bulgaria and that eastern Rumelia had received a 
separate governor in the ])erson of Aleko Pasha. From that time the radical 
national party work(HI tirelessly but in secret for the reuniting of the two 
Bulgarias; sworn officers won over the garrison of Philippopolis. On 
September 18th, 1885, a revolution was accomplished there without 
bloodshed. Aleko’s weak successor, Gavril Pasha, was arrested, the union 
of eastern Rumelia with Bulgaria proclaimed, and Prince Alexander invited 
to come to Philippopolis. He did not delay in responding to the summons, 
but his first act upon arriving in Philippopolis was to recall the tokens of 
Turkish sovereignty which had been taken away, and to cause it to be 
explicitly stated in Constantinople that he had no intention of interfering 
with this sovereignty. On the advice of Germany and Austria the Porte, in 
order to avoid bloodshed, refrained from sending troops as it had intended. 


On the other hand. Emperor Alexander gave the sharpest possible 
expression to hLs disapproval of this act of independence. It was not 
enough that he bluntly expressed this opinion to the Bulgarian deputation, 
which under the metropolitan Clement had been sent to him at Copenhagen 
— not enough that he immediately recalled all Russians serving in the 
Bulgarian army. When the prince offered, in case these measures were 
directed against himself, to abdicate if, on the other hand, Russia would 
uphold the union, the czar struck his name off the list of the Russian army 
without condescending to answer him. Most strangely had the great powers 
directly interested in the Bulgarian question completely reversed their 
former positions. Russia, which formerly had written the liberation of 
Bulgaria on its banner, was now full of jealousy towards the indepentlence 


which those Bulgarians were demanding under the leadership of their 
prince, and oppo.sed the union of the two Bulgarias, the separation of which 
had had to be wrung from her with difficulty at the congress of Berlin. On 
the other hand, the powers which had then fought against the partition of 
Bulgaria — the Porte, England, and Austria — found this Great Bulgaria 
very convenient as a wall against Russia. No wonder that the conference of 
ambassadors which met at Constantinople at the suggestion of the Porto did 
nothing towards the solution of the question. Matters became still more 
complicated by the fact that Greece and Servia thought that, by the 
extension of Bulgaria, portions of the Turkish inheritance upon which they 
had counted were to be taken away from them ; and, in order to prevent it, 
they made military preparations which far surpassed their financial ability. 
Futile were all efforts made by diplomacy to prevent the firebrand in this 
dangerous corner of Europe from breaking into flames. King Milan took 
advantage of the crossing of a line by Bulgarian troops to declare war in 
Sofia on November 13th, 1885. 
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WAR WITH SERVIA 


On the very next day the Servians entered Bulgaria under the leadership of 
their king. One division marched against Widdin ; the main branch 
proceeded towards Sofia by way of Tsaribrod, Trin, and Kiistendil. 
Considering the superior numbers and better equipment of the Servians, the 
struggle seemed hopeless for the Bulgarians, whose army had lost nearly all 
its superior officers through the recall of the Russians; and the beginning of 
operations appeared to confirm this view. The Servians took in quick 
succession the poorly fortified strongholds at Tsaribrod, Trin, and Adlieh 
(Kula) (near Widdin) from their opponents and forced them back over the 
Dragoman pass as far as Slivnitza. A few more vigorous attacks and they 
would have arrived before Sofia. But the leaf turned contrary to all 
expectations. Prince Alexander, inunediately after the Servian declaration of 
war, had conformed with the demand of the Porte that he should withdraw 


his troops from eastern Rumelia. He explained at Constantinople that in 
defending the Bulgarian frontier he had been at the same time defending the 
Turkish. He fortified himself further by calling on the intervention of the 
great powers. He then collected fifteen thousand men and appeared with 
them on the scene of battle at Slivnitza. On the 17th he repulsed an attack of 
the Servians; on the 18th he took the offensive ; on the 19th, while he had 
hastened back to the capital, Major Gudschev captured the Servian 
positions and forced the enemy back into the Dragoman pass; on the 23rd 
Tsaribrod was occupied by the Bulgarians. This defeat, so wholly 
unexpected, completely cured King Milan of his desire for war. In a 
telegram to the Porte he offered to stop hostilities, whereupon Turkey, 
thereby acting in harmony with the terms of the Treaty of Berlin, ordered 
the victor to conclude an armistice. 


Prince Alexander, however, felt that his martial honour forbade him to stop 
fighting except on Servian soil ; he refrained also from sending a com- 
missary of the Porte to eastern Rumelia before the end of the war. On 
November 26th he crossed the Servian frontier, and on the 27th and 28th in 
a sharp battle stormed Pirot and the heights behind. He was already 
preparing to penetrate into the interior of Servia when the Austrian 
ambassador in Belgrade, Count Kiievenhiiller, came to him from Comit 
Kdlnoky and presented a collective note of the powers which demanded the 
cessation of hostilities. It was hinted that if the prince advanced further he 
would come upon the Austrian whitecoats. There was nothing left for the 
prince but to agree to an armistice ; after long and fruitless negotiations, on 
December 22nd an international military commission commanded both 
parties to vacate hostile territory and to agree to a peace lasting mitil March 
1st, 1886. 


Servia was unyielding. Finally, on March 3rd, the negotiating parties had to 
be content with the simple re-establishment of peace without coming to an 
agreement upon details. Prince Alexander had used the intervening time to 
accomplish as much as was possible in eastern Rumelia and to conclude a 
treaty with the Porte on February 2nd, 1886, through which the general 
government over this province was assigned to him provisionally for five 
years, and both Bulgarias pledged themselves to support each other in case 
of need. This greatly annoyed Russia, who, however, by her interference 


succeeded in causing the conference of ambassadors at Constantinople to 
make various changes in the treaty. Alexander’s name was struck from it, 
and the renewal of his election every five years was reserved for 
confirmation by the powers. The union of the two Bulgarias, however, 
remained an accomplished fact. The Peace of San Stefano had been realised 
of itself. 
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But scarcely had peace be«n restored when Russian intrigues stirred up new 
disturbances in Bulgaria. After throwing off the Turkish yoke people had so 
finnly expectetl the liawri of a golden age that disappointment opened a 
way for such influences. In conjunction with the Russian military attache, 
Zankov, Major Grujev and Captain Benderev formed a conspiracy to 
overthrow the prince. Sofia was purposely almost emptied of troops. On the 
21st of August .AJexander was surprised at night by mutinous officers, 
cadets, and soldiers; he was forced on the pain of death to sign a sort of 
abdication, was carried to the Russian frontier town Reni, and from there, 
on an order from St. Petersburg, was brought to the Austrian frontier. In 
Sofia the metropolitan Clement held a sort of high court at which everj/one 
who appeared received one or two rubles and proclaimed that God had 
loosed the Bulgarian people from Prince Battenberg and had brought them 
back under the protection of the powerful czar. Thereupon the populace was 
driven to the Russian consulate, upon the balcony of which the 
metropolitan, standing between the consular atlministrators, blessed the 
kneeling people. He himself became the heud of the new cabinet. Zankov 
was minister of the interior. But it soon became clear that neither people nor 
army approved of the unscrupulous deed. Protests poured in from all sides. 
The militia of eastern Rumelia under Mutkurov marched against Sofia, the 
conspirators, as many as had not escaped by flight, were taken prisoners, 
and on the 24th Mutkurov with Karavelov and Stambulov formed a 
provisionary government in the name of the prince. A deputation started out 


to find the latter and invite him to return. It found him in Lemberg, and 
although deeply wounded by the ingratitude shown him he decided to come 
back. On all sides he was received as in triumph. 


But he was forced to the conclusion that he could not maintain himself 
against the lasting hatred of Russia, without plunging Bulgaria into 
incalculable difficulties. From Rustchuk he sent a humble telegram to the 
czar which closed with the words : ” Since Russia has given me my crown, 
I am ready to return it to the hands of her sovereign.” Undignified as this 
offer was, it nevertheless failed completely in attaining its object. The 
answer of the czar was a curt rejection : ” I cannot approve of your return to 
Bulgaria, as I see calamitous results for the countrj’, which is already so 
severely tried. I shall refrain so long as you remain there from all 
interference in the unfortunate state of affairs to which Bulgaria is again 
reduceil.” It was the most pregnant expression of the fiction, popular in 
Russia, that the government of the prince was anarchy from which Russian 
rule must free the country. Tliis proclamation of implacable enmity against 
his person decided the prince. After he had made his solenm entry into 
Sofia he reappointed the pro\TSory government, abdicated on September 
7th, and left the country. 


With redoubled emphasis the efforts were now renewed to force Bulgaria 
into a Rassian vassalage. More imperiously than a Roman proconsul. 
General Kaulbars, the new representative of Slavic authority, imposed the 
three-fold coiiunand: To raise the state of siege, to liberate the imprisoned 
conspirators, and to defer the election for the grand sobranye, which had 
been fixed for October 10th. But both regency and people opposed a firm 
and temperate resistance to these oflficious attempts. The elections to the 
sobranye resulted in a complete defeat for the Russian party. The 
originators of a treacherous attempt against the little coast fortification of 
Burgas were overpowered and brought before a tribunal regardless of all 
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bars, whereupon the general, with all Russian consuls, left the country. A 


great patriotic liga was formed to support the regency and to put an end to 
the uncertainty, above all to choose a new prince ; there was no lack of 


place or date. There have not been discovered sufficiently numerous 
structures or graves to afford a basis of classification. Fortified towns have 
been explored in Melos, Siphnos, and the Troad, and a few houses in “gina 
and Thera ; but neither unaltered houses nor tombs of undoubted primitive 
character have appeared in Crete as yet, nor elsewhere than in the Cyclad 
isles. 


Above the strata, however, which contain these remains of local diverg-ent 
development, there lies in all districts of the -ZEgean area a rich layer of 
deposit, whose contents show a rapid and marked advance in civilisation, 
are essentially uniform, and have only subsidiary characteristics due to local 
influence or tradition. The civilisation there represented is not of an origin 
foreign to the area. The germs of all its characteristic fabrics, forms, and 
motives of decoration exist in the underlying strata, though not equally in 
all districts, and the change which Mycenaean art occasions is not always 
equally 
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abrupt. It is most reasonable to see in these remains the result of the action 
of some accidental influence which greatly increased the wealth and 
capacity of one locality in the area, and caused it to impose its rapidly 
developing culture on all the rest. The measure of the reaction that took 
place in divers localities thereafter depended naturally on the point to which 
local civilisations had respectively advanced in the pre-Mycemean period. 


As to the decorative motives in vogue, there is less uniformity. The earlier 
Mycen?ean vessels have curvilinear and generally spiraliform geometric 
schemes. These pass into naturalistic vegetable forms, and finally become 
in the finest typical vases almost exclusively marine — a/V/oe, octopods, 
mol-luscs, shells, in many combinations. Everywhere animal, bird, and 
human forms are but seldom found. Man certainly appears very late, and in 
company with the oriental motives which characterise the Spata objects. 
Insects, 


voices demanding the re-election of Alexander in spite of Russia, but he 
declined definitively. So also did Prince Valdemar of Denmark, who was 
unanimously chosen by the sobranye ; whereupon a delegation went the 
rounds of the signatory powers asking to be given another candidate. On 
July 7th, 1887, the grand sobranye elected unanimously Prince Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg, a grandson on his mother’s side of Louis Philippe./ 


BULGARIA UNDER PRINCE FERDINAND 


Prince Ferdinand, then twenty-six years old, was thus suddenly called from 
the position of a lieutenant in the Austrian army to rule over the ” peasant 


nation,” as Bulgaria is some ^ 
times called, a nation num- m”? “^,^ 


bering two million peasants with little idea of the responsibilities and 
privileges of constitutional rule. The task might not have been so difficult 
had Bulgaria been left to herself, but the experience of Prince Alexander 
had shown that the position of her ruler might be full of peril owing to 
Russian intrigues. 


At first the government was almost wholly in the hands of Stambulov, the 
able prime minister, who had been principally instrumental in bringing 
Ferdinand to the throne and now kept hmi there in spite of the fact that the 
European powers, following Russia’s lead, refused to recognise him. 
Notwithstanding this slight, which placed Bulgaria under the social ban of 
the great powers, (isei-) 


the organisation and development of the country went quietly forward. 
Various plots and conspiracies against the new ruler were suppressed by 
Stambulov, and an attempt to assassinate the prime minister himself also 
failed, the bullet intended for him killing Beltchev, the minister of finance, 
instead. 


Stambulov cultivated friendly relations with the Porte, and obtained from 
the sultan important concessions for the Bulgarian clergy and Bulgarian 
schools in Macedonia. But with all his good qualities Stambulov did not 
possess those of a courtier. Ferdinand found his prime minister’s arbitrary 
ways irksome, and this feeling was increased upon his marriage. In 1893 
Ferdinand had married Princess Marie Louise of Parma, a princess of 
Bourbon blood, who 
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Prince Ferdinand 
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arrived in Sofia full of ideas of court ceremonial and of the respect due to 
royalty, which were foreign to the people over whom her husband ruled. 
Particularly distasteful to her was the peasant statesman and prime minister, 
and she refused to have him at her dinners. The death of the exiled Prince 
Alexander in the same year, and the birth of a son and heir in the following 
January, strengthened the position of Prince Ferdinand, and he began to 
show more independence towartls Stambulov. He was also more than ever 
anxious to obtain recognition at the foreign courts, antl felt that his prime 
minister stood in the way. The latter had been in office seven years, and his 
domineering manner had not failed to make enemies. In May, 1894, the 
“Bulgarian Bismarck,” as Stambulov ha.s been called, resigned, and a new 
ministry was formed by Doctor Stoilov. In the following year (July 15th, 
1895) Stambulov was brutally attacked in the streets of Sofia and almost 
hacked to pieces, although he diel not die until three days later. The 
murderers were never brought to justice. 


Ferdinand now entered on a policy of effecting a rapprochement with 
Russia and judged the time of the accession of a new czar to the throne 


(November, 1894) to be propitious to an urging of his suit. Nicholas was 
personally more favourably disposed to Ferdinand than his father had been, 
but the prince was given to understand that the baptism of his eldest son, 
Boris, into the orthotlox Greek faith was sine qua non of his recognition by 
Russia. Boris had been baptised into the Roman Catholic faith , that having 
been one of the conditions imposed by the duke of Parma on the marriage 
of his daughter, but in February, 1896, he was rebaptised into the Greek 
church. In the following March the sultan named Ferdinand prmce of 
Bulgaria and governor-general of eastern Ruraelia, and his position was 
officially recognised by the powers. 


During Ferdinand’s reign there has been a marked improvement in the 
condition of the country. Towns have been rebuilt, railways constructed, 
and a national bank established. The people are industrious and prosperous, 
and there is no great poverty or wealth. They show an astonishing eagerness 
for education, and nearly one-tenth of the budget consists of appropriations 
for schools. The ruler over this nation of peasants is a familiar figure in the 
popular health resorts of Europe, where he goes by the name of ” Nanda.”” 


CHAPTER III THE HISTORY OF SERVIA 


ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 


Of all the races which possess Europe the most numerous is that of the 
Slavs. But, as has been observed by Herder, who in the eighteenth century 
was one of the first to draw attention to the Slavs, ” they occupy more space 
upon the map than in history.” Their civilisation and their destiny have been 
determined by two important facts: (1) They appeared upon the scene much 
later than the other European peoples ; the Latins had already a long past of 
progress and glory, the Germans and the Celts were already submitting to 
the influence of Greco-Roman culture and of Christianity, when the Slavs 
were passing through a patriarchal period. (2) Placed on the frontier of 
Europe, the Slavs were exposed to Asiatic invasions before they had 
succeeded in forming powerful states. Their mission had been in general 
less to promote civilisation than to protect and propagate it. The Germans 
called the Slavs by the name of Wends. The Slavs call themselves Serbs, 
from which comes the form Spores, frequently used by Byzantine 
historians. The word seems to have meant people, or nation. The names 
Serb and Wend are still used in our day, but they now designate only 
particular groups. 


The territories of the lower Drave and of the Save were overrun at an early 
date by Slavs, coming from the north or from the lower Danube. These 
territories, however, were not really occupied by them until during the reign 
of Heraclius (610-641). At that time the Croats and the Serbs established 
themselves in Dalmatia and the adjacent countries on the west. History, 
however, is not at present able to establish their origin or fix their point of 
departure. Later, the Croats occupied Croatia from the Kalpa to the Verbas, 
the southeast of Setria, and northern Dalmatia ; the Serbs settled to the 
south and east in the direction of Belgrade, Novibazar, and Durazzo. The 
Romans kept only a few cities on the coast and the islands. The dispersion 
of the Slavs accentuated the differences which had already begun to appear 
between 
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the Slavs of the west and tlioso of the south and east. Moreover, each of 
these two larger groujjs was subdivided into a certain number of peoples 
and tribes. Of tiie soutliern group, the Croats and the Serbs, who were 
afterwards divided by Christiaiiit}’, which the Croats received from Rome, 
the Serbs from Byzantium, formed at the beginning one and the same 
people. To-day they speak the same language, but the Croats use the Latin 
alphabet and the Servians the Cyrillic. They number about seven millions, 
half of whom are in Austria and the others spread over Servia, Montenegro, 
and Turkey (Bosnia, Turkish Croatia, Herzegovina, etc.). It sliould be noted 
tliat the Serbs and Croats appear to have come from the north of the 
Carpathians, where the writers of the tenth century still mention a White 
Servia and a White Croatia. Until the beginning of the tenth century the 
Slavs, already separated into different groups and often hostile to each 
other, formed nevertheless only one people. The preaching of Cyril and 
Methodius is the last episode of Pan-MosTAH, Capital of Herzegovina 


Slavic history ; froin that time the history of the different Slavic states 
begins. The individuality of each group becomes marked more and more 
precisely; the dialects are mi.xed with foreign elements and become so 
distinct, not only in pronunciation but in their syntax, that the primitive 
unity is perceptible only to the eye of a philologian. The common 
institutions, the elective power of the knezes, the popular assemblies, the 
conununal organisation of the family, the juristic solidarity of the clans, the 
e(iuality of membei’s of the family and of the tribe, are maintained now 
onlj’ among certain of the western Slavs, and tiiey are almost everywhere 
rejilaced by feudal trailitions or imitations of foreign right. And yet, in the 
midst of their .so different careers and in spite of the chasm which events 
have placed between them, the .sentiment of a common origin has never 
wholly di.sappearetl from among the Slavs. More actively among tlie 


neighbouring groups, the idea of Slavic unity is preserved among all, at 
least as a vague remembrance and an obscure presentiment. 


Even after their final .separation, the primitive unity of the Slavs was 
transmitted by a certain parallelism in the development of their history. 
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Thus the tenth and eleventh centuries are characterised by the union of 
primitive tribes into states. Several of these new monarchies soon attained 
real power. The Slavs of the east early reacheil a remarkable degree of 
material and intellectual development, but the action of Byzantine 
civilisation profoundly altered the character of these people, and their 
momentary progress was dearly bought by a political and social 
disorganisation which prepared the way for the disasters of the following 
epoch. Fortune was less cruel to the Serbs and Croats than to some other of 
the Slavic tribes, yet their history Ls in the tenth and eleventh centuries still 
very jerturbed. The Serbs established in Servia proper, in Montenegro, 
Herzegovina, and on the shores of the Adriatic were subject to different 
princes, over whom the grand zhwpan exercised only a very precarioiLs 
authority ; he resided at Novibazar in Old Servia. All this period of 
vServian history is a long .series of battles with the Bulgarians and 
Byzantines, who successively established their authority over the.se 
regions. In the eleventh century the Greeks, despite the stipulations they had 
entered into, attempted to take Servia under their immediate control, and to 
subject it to their financial system. In pursuance of this design a Greek 
governor was sent into the country. But the proceeding incited a general 
revolt. A Servian chief, Stephen Voyislav, who was imprisoned at 
Constantinople, found means to effect his escape and return to his native 
land. He quickly a,ssembled the nation around him ; and the Greek 
governor with his (lependents, who are represented as mercenary and 
tyrannical like their master, were compelled to leave the country.” Voyislav 
appears to have taken up a position near the coast; ve.ssels from Byzantium, 
laden with rich trea.sures, fell into his hands; and he entered into alliance 


with the Italian subjects of the Greek Empire, who were at that time 
endeavouring to obtain their freedom. ^ 


It was in this century also that the grand zhupan Michael was recognised as 
king by Pope Gregory VII. Not, however, until the rise of the Nemanya 
dynasty did Servia develop a truly national history. 


NEMANYA D-iTSTASTY 


The founder of this dynasty was Stephen Nemanya, the descendant of a 
princely family of Dioclea (the present Montenegro), who came to the 
throne m about 1159.’* He was an energetic and warlike prince, who 
attempted to group the Servian tribes, isolated in their savage independence, 
into one state. He had first to defend him.self against his own family. It 
appears that he owed much to Manuel Comnenus ; however, Stephen’s 
conquests in Croatia and Dalmatia finally led the emperor to march against 
him in person. Without waiting for battle (1173), Stephen made his 
submission, and to this remained faithful till the death of Manuel (1180), 
when he considered himself free. He then took up arms again, wrested Nish 
from the Greeks, extended his empire over Dalmatia to the mouth of the 
Cattaro, over Herzegovina, over Montenegro and Danubian Servia, but not 
over Bosnia, because there he came into conflict with the Hungarians. In 
1189, when Frederick Barbaro.ssa pas.sed through Stephen’s country, he 
had an interview with the Servian prince at Nish. Stephen offered him the 
aid which the Greeks refused, and asked his support against them and 
authorisation for the marriage of his son with the heiress to the Dalmatian 
crown. The German emperor declined this alliance. It was feared in 
Germany that a great Slavic state would menace the Holy Empire. Stephen 
Nemanya was afterwards at war with Isaac Angelus, whose niece he 
subsequently married. 
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In the interior he succeeded in estabhshing his authority over the ambitions 
of the local chiefs and the separatist tendencies of the tribes. The zhupans 
ceased to be the masters of their zhupanies in order to become agents of the 
prince. He fought the obstinate pagans and the Bogomiles ; he understood 
that paganism and heresy are supports of particularism. He founded 
churches and monasteries, of which the most celebrated were that of 
Kilandjar on Mount Athos and that of Tsarska-Lavra at Studenitza, which 
was his burying-place and that of the kings, his successors. He entered 
T.sarska-Lavra as a monk in 1195, and died there in 1200; the Servians 
honour hini under the name of St. Simeon. His third son, Rastko, was a 
monk also ; he became St. Sava, the father of the national church, one of the 
promoters of the literary movement. The patriarch of Constantinople 
reorganised their church as autoccphalas, and St. Sava was its first 
archbishop at Ujitsa (1221).” Stephen IT was of a peace-loving turn of mind 
and never fought unless obliged to do so. The chief disturbance in his reign 
was occasioned by Andrew II, Icing of Hungary, whose territories had been 
brought into close contact with Servia by the annexation to that country of 
Bosnia and Dalmatia. He tried to stir up Stephen’s second brother, Vouk, to 
rebel against him, but their third brother, Sava, succeeded in making peace. 
Stephen died in 1224, and was followed on the throne by his three soils in 
succession. The first two, Radoslav (Stephen III) and Ladislaus, did not 
distinguish themselves in any way.o 


JJrosh the Great and Milutin 


In 1242 (Stephen) Urosh, the youngest son of Stephen, succeeded his 
brother Ladi.slaus. His able and prosperous reign lasted until 1276. 
Between the Greek Empire and its adversaries he always took sides with the 
latter. To strengthen his position with the Bulgarian he gave his daughter to 
the emperor Michael VIII. To protect himself on the north and to facilitate 
the occupation of the Matchva he had his son Dragutin marry Princess 
Catherine, a Hungarian. He himself had married a French woman, the 
princess Helene, a relative of the Anjous of Naples, in the praise of whom 
all Servian historians unite. The alliance with the Angevin kings protected 
the kingdom of Urosh on the west, and permitted him to devote his energies 
to the struggle with Constantinople. Although his successes were slight, he 
merits his cognomen of Great for having laid the foundations of a firm and 


prudent policy. The creation of the mining industry and a good commercial 
policy augmented the wealth of the country. It is under him that Servia 
began to gain ascendency over Bulgaria, in which country the policy of 
expansion was coming to an end with the Asen djTiasty. A palace 
revolution interrupted this happy reign. In 1276 Urosh was obliged to 
abdicate in favour of his rebellious son Dragutin, who was supported by a 
Hungarian army. Pursued by remorse, Dragutin himself in 1281 abdicated 
in favour of his brother Milutin. He kept for himself northern Servia, the 
Matchva, and the adjacent part of Bosnia; he reigned there for a long time, 
and contributed much to the renas-cence in this reign of Slavo-Byzantine 
civilisation. 


During the reign of his brother Milutin (1281-1321), one of the most 
remarkable among the Nemanyas, the work of Servian unity was signally 
advanced. Continuing his father’s policy, Milutin succeeded in definitely 
establishing Servian domination beyond the Tchas-Dag, in the valley of the 
Vardar, at the expense of the Byzantine Empire. Allied with the Greek 
despots of Epirus and with the king of Naples, protected on the Hungarian 
side by his brother Dragutin, Milutin marched towards the valley of the 
Struma, and 
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occupied the region of Seres and Kavala. The Servian arms for the first time 
reached the sea of the Archipelago (1282-1283). Shortly afterwards Milutin 
occupied the region of the lakes of Ochrida and of Presba. A marriage with 
the daughter of the Bulgarian emperor George Terterij was sufficient, in the 
opinion of Milutm, to assure him peace on the side of Bulgaria. 
Nevertheless in 1291 he had to defend himself against a Bulgarian prince, 
Shishman of Widdin, who began to be alarmed at the greatness of the 
Servian state. Shishman, being defeated, was treated diplomatically by 
Milutin, who in order to cement the peace gave him in marriage the 
daughter of one of his chief dignitaries. The union was afterwards still 


further strengthened by the marriage of Neda, Milutin’s daughter, with the 
son of Shislmian. 


The war against the Byzantine Empire recommenced in 1296 and 1297. 
Northern Albania was conquered, and the Servian kingdom continued to 
expand in Macedonia. Andronicus (II) Palaeologus, already engaged by the 
Turks in Asia, sought peace in Europe by an alliance with the power he 
feared the most, and he gave his daughter Simonide to Milutin in marriage. 
The good understanding between the two sovereigns was not disturbed, and 
Milutin ended his reign in peace. It was a glorious reign, for, including the 
possessions of Dragutin, the Servian dominion extendetl on the one hand 
from the Bosnia to the Rilo-Dagh and to the Struma ; on the other from the 
Save and the Danube to the mountains of Strumitza and to Prilip in 
Macedonia. His reign was not less beneficent at home. Servian annals 
glorify him for having constructed or restored forty churches in his own 
states, and abroad at Jerusalem, at Thessalonica, near Seres, and at 
Constantinople. In this last city he built and endowed a xeuodochie, a free 
asylum for the poor. 


Milutin was of an authoritative temperament, and imperative in his 
demands for obedience. His son Stephen, the future Urosh III, had a taste of 
this domineering will. The peaceful policy pursued during the latter part of 
the reign had not failed to excite the discontent of partisans of expansion. 
Stephen put himself at the head of the malcontents. His father gave an order 
— which was not executed — to have his eyes put out, and had him 
imprisoned at Constantinople. Stephen stayed there seven years. In 1321 he 
was Called to suceed Milutin. 


Urosh III ; Expansion Under Diishan 


The reign of Urosh III was signalised by a war against the Slavic state of 
the east. The brother-in-law of Urosh, Michael, czar of the Bulgarians, 
repudiated Neda to marry a Byzantine princess. Since the growth of Servian 
power was viewed with anxiety in Constantinople as well as in Bulgaria, a 
coalition was formed against Urosh III. The war which resulted ended in a 
crushing defeat of the Bulgarian army at Kiistendil. The victory was due in 
great measure to the heroism of the crown prince Dushan. According to the 
traditional policy of the Nemanyas, an attempt was made to create new 


especially butterflies, become common, and when their antennae terminate 
in exquisite spirals, decorative art is at the end of its progress. 


Not only in the continuous and universal commentary of painted 
earthenware, but in many other media, we have evidence of ” Mycensean ” 
art, but varying in character according to the local abundance or variety of 
particular materials. We have reached an age when the artist had at his 
disposal not only terra-cotta, hard and soft stone, and wood, but much 
metal, gold, sil-ver, lead, copper, bronze containing about twelve per cent, 
of tin alloy, as well as bone and ivory, and various compositions from soft 
lime plaster up to opaque glass. If it were not for the magnificent stone 
utensils, in the guise of lioness heads, triton shells, palm and lotus capitals, 
with spirals in relief, miniature shields for handles, which have come to 
light at Knossos, we should have supposed stone to be a material used 
(except architecturally) only for such rude metallic-seeming reliefs as stood 
over the Mycense gate and circle graves, or for heavy commonplace vases 
and lamps. 


We have discovered no large free statuary in the round in any material as 
yet, though part of a hand at Knossos speaks to its existence ; but figurines 
in metal, painted terra-cotta, and ivory, replacing the earlier stone idols, are 
fairly abundant. For these bronze is by far the commonest medium, and two 
types prevail ; a female with bell-like or flounced divided skirt, and hair 
coiled or hanging in tails, and a male, nude but for a loin-cloth. The position 
of the hands and legs varies with the skill of the artist, as in all archaic 
statuary. Knossos has revealed for the first time the Mycenajan artist’s skill 
in painted plaster-relief (gesso duro’). The life-size bull’s head from the 
northern entrance of the palace and fragments of human busts challenge 
comparison triumphantly with the finest Egyptian work. And from the same 
site comes the fullest assurance of a high development of fresco-painting. 


Tiryns had already shown us a galloping bull on its palace wall, Mycenae 


smaller figures and patterns, and Phylakopi its panel of flying-fish; but 
Knossos is in advance of all with its processions of richly dressed vase- 


SILVEK OX-HKAD FROM MYCEN.E 


bonds between vanquished Bulgaria and Servia. Dushan married the sister 
of Czar Michael. In 1336, Dushan, fearing that his father would disinherit 
him in favour of another son whom he had had by his second wife (a 
Byzantine princess), took up arms and dethroned him. It has been said of 
Stephen Dushan that he was the Charlemagne of Servia. Like the great 
emperor of the west, the Servian czar had himself represented on his coins 
with a globe in his hands sunnounted by a cross. If he has merited the title 
of “Great,” which all foreign historians have attributed to him, it is perhaps 
less for having 
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conducted Servia to the highest degree of power which she attained in the 
Middle Ages than for his glorious conception of an empire of the East, 
remodelled by him, rejuvenated by him, and established at the extremity of 
Europe as a barrier to the Turk, who was every day becoming more 
threatening. At his arrival the moment seemed to have come for deciding 
the question which had long been hanging fire: would the hegemony in the 
peninsula remain with the Greeks, or would it pass to the Slavs, who were 
younger and more energetic ? 


It appeared as if its solution would be favourable to the Slavs. Fifty years 
after the restoration of the Grecian Empire the interior anarchy and the 
Turkish peril had reduced that empire nearly to its last extremity. Different 
factions were undennining the states, and each in turn hired the Ottoman. 
With the Slavs, on the other hand, the conflict between the Servians and 
Bulgarians had just ended — an alliance united the two peoples. Would not 
the genius of Dushan assure pre-eminence to the Slavs in their struggle with 
the Byzantines? The first ten years of Dushan’s reign confinned all hopes. 
Successful campaigns extended the realm towards the south and brought it, 
by conquests in Macedonia, near the shores of the .^gean, and by 
acquisitions in Albania near those of the Adriatic. With the exception of 
Thessalonica, Chalcidice, and the Morea, Dushan was already master of 
nearh/ all the western provinces of the empire. 


Arrived at this degree of power, Dushan decided that the title of king (kral) 
was not sufficient, and immediately after the conquest of Seres he 
proclaimed himself “emperor (czar) of Ser\ua and Rumania.” Convinced 
that the dismembennent of the Byzantine Empire must be to hb profit, 
Dushan, while biding his time, devoted himself to accentuating among 
foreign nations the prestige of his new dignity, and to reinforcing it in the 
interior by organising the young Slavic empire. Hence he surrounded 
himself with grand officials, despots, logothetes, chamberlains, following 
the example of Byzantine sovereigns; hence he made journeys into his 
recently acquired territories. Hence also did he accomplish the great work 
which terminated in 1349 in the promulgation of laws known by the name 
of the Code of Dushan, the greatest of his titles to glorj’. This code 
establishes the authority of law, and puts an end to arbitrary power. It 
solemnly proclaims the pre-eminence and the exclusive rights in the 
Servian Empire of Greek orthodoxy, the state religion, and reserves the 
right to punish Catholics and heretics. 


Other measures were less fortunate ; for example, the division of the empire 
into large governmental districts prepared the way for its dismembennent in 
the day when the imperial power should no longer be in firm hands. The 
voyevods, following the example of the counts of the west, were later to 
attempt independence by usurping lands and imperial powers. But Dushan 
did not foresee a future of that sort. What he foresaw was Constantinople as 
the capital of the Servian Empire. Nevertheless the dissolution of the 
Byzantine Empire was not as near nor dismembennent as easy as Dushan 
had at first thought. In the first place, Servia, purely a land power, could not 
furnish him with the fleet without which no one could be lord either of 
Thessalonica or Constantinople. In vain did he seek the alliance of Venice, 
whose ve.s.sels had contributed in great measure to the victor}’ of the 
Latins in 1204 ; the republic had no intention of helping in the rebuilding of 
a great Balkan state, in the creation of a new power on the Mediterranean. 
Furthermore, those Turks known to Dushan, in his conflict with the 
Byzantine Em-pire, as mercenaries or allies of the Greeks, formed projects 
analogous to his. They were going to seize Gallipoli (1356), closing the 
Dardanelles and barring 
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to the Slavs the maritime route to Constantinople. Nevertheless, the czar of 
Servia was preparing a final attack upon the capital of the Greek Empire 
when he died suddenly, on December 20th, 1355. 


THE DECLINE AND F.\LL OF THE SERVIAN EMPIRE 


It is related that Dushan had gathered his voyevods about his death-bed and 
conjured them to remain united and faithful to his son. Scarcely had the 
emperor expired when the voyevods cried, “Whose shall be the empire?” 
True or false, the anecdote symbolises exactly the perilous situation in 
which the sudden death of Dushan left the Servian Empire. There was an 
heir, it is true, a son of Dushan — Uro.sh ; but he was only nineteen ; and 
furthermore, his devout, peaceful character, wholly lacking animation, was 
in striking contrast to that of his father ; it was, indeed, Louis le Debonnaire 
after Charlemagne. However, the work of dismembering the empire did not 
begin at once, and, with the exception of a few losses on the borders, the 
union survived for ten years after the death of Dushan. The governor, in 
appearance at least, respected the imperial authority. 


To the internal causes of destruction, which were analogous to those which 
brought on the dissolution of the Carlovingian Empire, was added an 
external peril : in the Orient the Turks were coming, as in the Occident the 
Normans came. The state created by Murad I (1360-1389) in Thrace was 
growing rapidly. The Turks were pressing the Servians at the southwest, 
towards Seres and Drama by Rhodope (Despoto-Dagh), and by the iEgean 
Sea ; they were approaching Macedonia by the Marit za. The Servian 
provinces of this region had to organise their tiefence alone, for the nobles 
of central Servia, guided by wholly egoistic views, seemed in no way to 
care for the danger threatening the south, and the emperor Urosh was not 
able to recall them to the idea of a common danger. In these circumstances 
the secession of the south was inevitable. The despot \ukashin, who 
governed Macedonia and held Prisrend, the capital of the empire, separated 


himself from the empire. He proclaimed himself king of Servia (1366), and 
gave the title of “despot” to his brother Ugliecha, who occupied Seres, 
Drama, and the coast region. He prepared to fight against the Turks. The 
Servian Empire was thus separated into two parts : the provinces of the 
north under Urosh V and his vassals, the provinces of the south under 
Vukashin and his brother, of the Mernitchevitch dynasty. 


The role of the two Mernitchevitch was most glorious. Vukashin and his 
brother did not wish merely to safeguard themselves ; divining the projects 
of the Turks, they desired to keep them from gaining ground in Europe. But 
the heroism of Ugliecha could not prevent Murad I from establishing his 
capital at Adrianople. In 1371 the two brothers prepared for a supreme 
effort: Greeks and Servians were enrolled; never before had such an anny 
been opposed to the Turks since their establishment in Thrace. The result 
was the disaster of the Maritza (September 26th, 1371) and the end of 
Ugliecha and of Vukashin. It was a death-blow to the state of southern 
Servia. The Servian rulers of Macedonia became vassals of the Turks, 
though not their subjects. The son of Vukashin, Marco Kralevich (1371- 
1394), kept indeed the title of king under the suzerainty of the sultan. It has 
been said of Marco Kralevich that he was the Roland of Servia. No hero 
was more popular, and his name with that of the czar Lazarus fills the most 
beautiful jesmas (national songs). Marco and his horse Sharatz are as 
popular to-day 
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as Roland and his sword Durandal were in the Middle Ages. Marco has 
remained the type of a knight, as generous as he was heroic, a great fighter 
and a great drinker. At the tleath of Marco and of his friend Constantine the 
semblance of independence which the Turks had left to southern Servia 
disappeared; ihicedonia and its dependencies were checkered off into 
ziamets and timars of the Ottoman Empire. 


Northern Servia had made a great mistake in leaving Vukashin to fight 
alone at Adrianople. Events now transpired similar to those which had 
taken place in southern Servia. Here also the particularist tendency was in 
force. Only the centre of Ser-ia remained faithful to Urosh V. He died 
shortly after the battle of the Maritza (December 2nd, 1371). He left no 
heirs. Prince Lazarus and his brother-in-law 'uk Brankovich found 
themselves masters of the most important fragment of what hatl been the 
empire of Dushan. It appears that Lazarus wished to make himself heir and 
to reorganise the empire. But the feudal lords would not abandon their 
independence. Altmanovich, feudal lord of the momitainous countiy 
between the Narenta and the Levi, took arms against the new prince ; this 
deplorable war was unfortunate for its author. The other feudal lords 
recognised the authority of Lazarus, and northern Ser-ia was nearly 
reconstituted under a firm central power. It was precisely at this moment 
that Murad I decided to finish the conquest of the peninsula. Lazarus had 
concluded an alliance with the king of Bosnia, and the contingents of the 
latter were found at the side of the Serv’ian nobility on the battlefield of 
Kosovo, June 15th, 1389. & 


The Battle of Kosovo (1389 a.d.), and the Last Struggles 


On the moimtain heights, cro’mied by the chief seat of the Servian Empire 
— on the field of Kosovo — the Servians, the Bosnians (who after 
Dushan’s death had regained their independence), and the Albanians once 
more stood imited against the Ottomans. But the Turks were stronger than 
all these nations combined. The particulars of the battle are obscured by 
national pride and the viigueness of traditions, but the result is certain: from 
that day the Servians became subject to the Turkish power. The sultan of the 
Ottomans and the Servian kral were both slain in the conflict. But their 
successors, Bayazid and Stephen Lazare/\ch, entered into an agreement 
which formally established the inferior position of the Servians. Lazarevich 
gave the sultan his sister to wife, and undertook to render him military 
sersnce in all his campaigns, and throughout his life he honourably 
performed his portion of the compact. In the great battles of Nikopoli and 
Ancyra, in which the Ottoman Empire was in jeopardy, Lazarevich fought 
by the side of his brother-in-law. Apparently he was bound to this house by 
an oath, and with the zeal of a kinsman he exerted himself in the adjustment 


of quarrels that on one occasion broke out in the 0.smanli family. But, in .?0 
doing, he only confirmed the subjugation of his own nation. During the 
lifetime of Lazarevich, affairs went on tolerably well ; but after his death 
the Osmanlis hastened to lay claim to Scr'ia, on the ground that they 
inherited the land through their relationship with him. The contest on the 
subject of religion, which had never been adjusted, although hitherto there 
had been few disputes, was soon renewed. The Turks affirmed that they 
could not pennit a (Christian prince to retain possession of such rich mines 
and strong forts, lest he should at some future time use them to impede the 
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medan faith. With the spur of religion the sultan urged on the spirit of 
conquest. 


About the year 1438 we find a mosque erected at Krushevitza, and Turkish 
garrisons placed in the fortresses of Golubatz and Semendria (Sme-derevo) 
on the Danube, and in the immediate vicinity of the richest mines. Matters 
had advanced so far that tleliverance could be hoped for only through 
foreign aid, and now, indeed, only through the assistance of the Western 
Empire. The Latins still maintained an undoubted superiority on the sea; 
and in eastern Europe, where the Jagellos had united Lithuania and Polancl 
and given a king to Hungary, a powerful land force was organised, which 
appeared well qualified to make head against the Ottomans. The Servian 
and Bosnian princes delayed not a moment in joining this force. The 
alliance thus cemented appeared formidable. It was principally brought 
about by the exertions of the Servian prince, George Brankovich, who 
throughout all his misfortunes had sustained the character of a wise and 
brave man, and who did not now spare the treasures which he had collected 
in better days. So successful and decisive were the results of this alliance 
(especially of the long campaign in which Janos (John) Hunyady celebrated 
Christmas on the conquered snow plains of the Balkans) that the Turks felt 
the insecurity of their tenure; and in the Peace of Szegedin (July, 1444) 
actually restored the whole of Servia.c 


This restoration, however, was of short duration. Scarcely were the Turks’ 
backs turned when the king of Hungary, in spite of the solemn treaty he had 


just made, attacked them again. Taut this time the Christians were 
completely defeated, at Varna, 1444. Brankovich, however, still maintained 
his throne with the aid of Hunyady until his death in 1457. Two years later 
the Turks incorporated Servia into the Ottoman Empire. <» A Servian song 
relates that George Brankovich once inquired of John Hunyady what he 
intended to do with regard to religion .should he prove victorious. Hunyady 
did not deny that in such an event he should make the country Roman 
Catholic. Brankovich thereupon addressed the same question to the sultan, 
who answered that he would build a church near every mosque, and would 
leave the people at liberty to bow in the mosques, or to cross themselves in 
the churches, according to their respective creeds. The general opinion was 
that it was better to submit to the Turks and retain their ancient faith, than to 
accept the Latin rites. Brankovich, who, even when he was ninety years old, 
was urged to adopt the Western creed, steadfastly refused ; and when, after 
his death, the females of his family went over to the Latin church, their ruin 
was only hastened thereby. The last princess, Helena Pala-ologa, offered her 
country as a fief to the see of Rome — an act which excited a rebellion 
among her subjects. The Servians themselyes invited the Osmanlis into 
their fortresses, that they might not see their strongholds given over to a 
cardinal of the Romish church. 


SERVIA UNDER THE TURKS 


The chief nobles of the country, whom the Turks began to annihilate as they 
had already ainiihilat(>d the royal house, soon perceived that their only 
safety lay in embracing Mnlianimedanism. Thus they retained an hereditary 
right in their castles, and, so long as they remained united, enjoyed much 
influence in the province. Sometimes a native vizir was accorded them. By 
this means, however, they separated themselves from their people, who, 
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in defiance of every inducement, remained true to their old faith ; and, 
being excluded from hokling any office in the state, and from carrying 
arms, they, in common with all the Christian subjects of the Turkish 
Empire, became raya. In Herzegovina this state of affairs was in some 
degree ameliorated by the fact that certain Christian chiefs maintainctl their 
ground through the aid of an armed population. From time to time they thus 
obtained, by berates from the Porte, a legal acknowledgment of their rights, 
which the pashas were compelled to respect. In Servia proper — on the 
Morava, the Kolubara, and the Danube — the old system, on the contrary, 
was upheld in all its severity. The army of the grand seignior almost every 
year traversed this country to the seat of war on the Hungarian frontier ; 
consequently independence could not be preserved. 


It appears, indeed, that the peasantry in the neighbourhood of Belgrade 
were summoned to Constantinople to render feudal service during the hay- 
harvest in the sultan’s meadows. The country was divided amongst the 
spahis, whom the inhabitants were bound, by the strictest enactments, to 
serve. The Servians were not allowed to carry any weapons, and in the 
disturbances which broke out we find them armed only with long staves. 
They would not keep horses lest they should be robbed of them by the 
Turks. A traveller of the sixteenth century describes the people as poor 
captives, none of whom dared to lift up his head. Every five years the 
tribute of youths was collected — a severe and cruel exaction, w-hich 
carried off the bloom and hope of the nation into the immediate service of 
the grand seignior, and turned against themselves their own native strength. 
But a change was gradually working in the destiny of nations. The alliance 
of Hungary with Austria, and, consequently, with the empire and military 
forces of the Germans, checked the advances of the Ottomans, and at length 
effected the deliverance of this comitry from the Turks. The religious 
dissensions had divided the nation, but at the same time had developeil the 
power and spirit of the people, who zealously seconded the active 
interference of the Protestant princes. 


At the Peace of Passarowitz an extensive portion of Servia remained in the 
hands of the emperor, who did not fail to encourage the culture of the soil 
by exonerating the peasants from the obligation of serving in the army, and 
by promoting German colonisation. These reforms, however, soon ceased, 


so that, after the lapse of twenty years, the conquered Servian districts had 
to be given back again to the Turks. This was owing more to the 
complications of European politics than to any increase of the Turkish 
power, but its result was to render the condition of the Christian population 
in those parts far worse than it had been. Not only was vengeance taken on 
those serfs who had not been so wise as to emigrate, but large tracts of land 
were transferred to other proprietors. Yet the chief and deepest injury was 
inflicted in the ecclesiastical constitution. Hitherto the Servian patriarchate, 
with the Servian bishoprics, had been preserved under the dominion of the 
Turks. This gave the nation, so far at least as regardeil the church, a certain 
share of political power, and procured for the rajah a representation opposed 
to the power of the grand seignior; nor was this at all to be despised. 


In itself it was a politic plan of the emperor Leopold to gain over to himself 
this powerful ecclesiastical authority, and to take it under his imperial 
protection; by which arrangement the entire Illyrian nation stood towards 
the emperor in the relation of protected states. It was on this ground that 
they rose so promptly, in the j’ear 1689, in support of the emperor ; their 
patriarch, Arsenias Czernowitz, leaduig them on by his example. He, with 
some thou- 
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sands of the people, all bearing the insignia of the cross, joined the imperial 
camp. Now, therefore, would have been the time to carry their projects into 
execution. But Arsenius Czernowitz found himself compelled by the course 
of affairs to retire from the ancient archiepi.scopal seat, and to migrate into 
Austria, which he did as a great national chief. Thirty-seven thousand 
families accompanied him and settled in the Hungarian territory, where the 
emperor, by important privileges, secured for them their religious 
independence (1691). Nor can we wonder that the Turks would not suffer 
an ecclesiastical ruler, so openly hostile to them as Czernowitz, to exercise 
any influence in their dominions. They at once endeavoured to render all 
intercourse with him impracticable, and themselves appointed a Servian 


patriarch at Ipek. On the advance of the Austrians, in 1737, the Albanians 
and Servians once more rose in great numbers, their forces amounting, it is 
said, to twenty 


>A- 


Turkish House at Bukharest 


thousand; but they were met by the Turks, near the Kolubara, where their 
entire host was slaughtered. Another circumstance conspired to produce an 
entire national defection from the ecclesiastical rule. An impostor, assmning 
to be Peter II, succeeded in gaining a following in Montenegro, and in 
obtaining an authority which extended far into the Turkish dominions. He 
was acknowledged by several bishops, and the then patriarch of the Servian 
church at Ipek sent him a valuable horse as a gift. Upon this the vizirs of 
Bosnia and Rumelia took the field against him, and succeeded in restricting 
his authority to Montenegro, whither the patriarch of Ipek was himself 
compelled to flee for safety. 


These events determined the Porte not to suffer the election of another 
Servian patriarch. The dignity was unitetl with that of the patriarch at 
Constantinople, over which the Porte exercised undisputed power. Greek 
bishops were in consequence placed over the Servian church. This proved a 
heavy blow for the nation. With the independence of the church the people 
were deprived of their last remaining share in the conduct of public 
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carriers, stiff in general pose and incorrect in outline, but admirably painted 
in detail and noble in type ; and its yet more novel scenes of small figures, 
in animated act of dance or ritual or war, irresistibly suggestive of early 
Attic vase-painting. Precious fragments of painted transparencies in rock- 
crystal have also survived, and both Mycense and Knossos have yielded 
stone with traces of painted design. Moulded glass of a cloudy blue-green 
texture seems to belong to the later period, at which carved ivory, 
previously rare, though found even in pre-Mycenaean strata, becomes 
common. The Spata tomb in Attica alone yielded 730 pieces of the latter 
material, helmeted heads in profile, mirror handles and sides of coffers of 
orientalising design, plaques with outlines of heraldic animals, and so forth. 
Articles in paste and porcelain of native manufacture, though often of 
exotic design, have been found most commonly where Eastern influence is 
to be expected ; for instance, at Enkomi in Cyprus. But the glassy blue 
composition, known to Homer as Kvavo<i, an imitation of lapis-lazuli, was 
used in architectural ornament at Tiryns. 


But it is in precious metals, and in the kindred technique of gem-cutting, 
that Mycensean art effects its most distinctive achievements. This is, as we 
have said, an age of metal. That stone implements had not entirely passed 
out of use is attested by the obsidian arrow-heads found in the circle graves, 
and the flint knives and basalt axes which lay beside vases of the full ” 
Mycemean ” style at Cozzo del Pantano in Sicily. But they are survivals, 
unimportant beside the objects in copper, bronze, and precious metals. Iron 
has been found with remains of the period only as a great rarity. Some five 
rings, a shield boss, and formless lumps alone represent it at Mycense. In 
the fourth circle grave occurred thirty-four vessels of nearly pure copper. 
Silver makes its appearance before gold, and is found moulded into 
bracelets and bowls, and very rarely into figurines. Gold is more plentiful. 
Beaten, it makes face-masks, armlets, pendants, diadems, and all kinds of 
small votive objects ; drawn, it makes rings whose bezels are engraved with 


affairs, which itself had boon in .some measure instrumental in advancing 
civilisation. They now for the first time found themselves wholly subject to 
the Turkish government at Constantinople.’/ 


SERVIAN insurrection; KARA GEORGE 


After the Ottoman conciuest Servia had been divided into fiefs and 
distributed to spahis. Nevertheless the Servian peasant was not attached to 
the soil; the land belonged to him; he was obliged only to pay tribute to the 
feudatory lord. He him.self elected his kmet (local magistrates) ; it was 
upon them that devolved the care of collecting the tribute and of 
maintaining order. But the vexation of pashas and the tyranny of feudal 
lords maile these guarantees illusory, and the Servian peasant was treated 
like a beast of burden. A rayah coukl not enter a town on horseback ; if he 
met a Moslem on the road he had to dismount and prostrate himself; the act 
of carrying any k’md of armour was puni.shed by death. 


The neighbourhood of Hungary and the instigation of countrymen who had 
fled thither in order to escape the Turkish yoke and to seek a refuge and a 
home had kept alive in the Servian people the love of liberty and the 
sentiment of nationality. The malcontents had fled to the mountains, and 
popular songs surrounded the exploits of the haiduks with a halo of glory. 
In the war of 1787 the Servians had fought in the Austrian armies in crowds 
and had there acquired a mililAary knowledge which they were before long 
to display before the eyes of the disconcerted Ottomans. 


The pasha of Belgrade, Ebnet Bekri, tried to win back the Servians by 
kindness. He had recourse to equitable and humane measures. An amnesty 
was proclaimed to those who had s>Tnpathised with Austria; the janissaries 
were held with a firm hand and all excesses repressed. The grateful rayahs 
applauded the pasha and the peril appeared to be averted. The janissaries 
then called in Pasvan Oglu, the pasha of Widdin, who had just collected the 
remnants of the kridjaliks who had been expelled from Thrace and 
Macedonia; he invaded Servia and marched on Belgrade. Ebnet Bekri 
sought refuge among the Servians, who responded enthusiastically to his 
call ; but the janissaries rebelled openly, assassinated the pasha and 


dispossesscnl the spahis. The most atrocious tyranny then oppressed the 
people. A deputation went to Constantinople and spoke thus to the sultan: 
“Art thou still our czar? Come and deliver us ! If thou wilt not, tell us, so 
that we may escape to the mountains and forests and end our lives in the 
rivers !” 


The janissaries responded to the orders of the padishah by massacring all 
the rayahs whom birth, position, courage or riches designated as being 
possible chiefs of a national movement. This sanguinary precaution 
produced an effect different from the one intended by its authors. Despair 
gave strength to the rayahs; a revolt broke out and in a few days the 
jani.ssaries were forced to shut themselves up in the towns and stronghoUls. 
An old haiduk who had connnanded a volunteer corps against the Turks in 
17S7, George Petrovich, surnamed Kara (the Black), was electetl supreme 
chief of the insurgents. He at first refused the office, alleging as an excuse 
his violent character, which forced him to chastise without pity; the knez 
replied that under the existing circumstances severity w:is an indispensable 
quality. He pleaded his ignorance of the art of governing men ; the knez 
promised him their coun.sel. 


The following stories will give the reader a sufficient idea of the character 
of the future liberator of Servia. He was fleeing from his fatherland to join 
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the Avistiitms, and was waiting on the banks of the Save for the Hungarian 
boats which were to transport hini and his companions to the other side. All 
at once his father remonstrated against leaving his native land and begged 
his son to abandon the plan. Seeing that his prayers were of no avail, the old 
man resorted to threats; he declared his firm mtention of denouncing 
George and all his family. Kara George tried to impress upon his father the 
importance of the cause. He pleaded with him in the name of the fatherland 
; all was useless. “Miserable old man,” cried Kara George, drawing his 


pistol, “better for thee to die than to betray thy country and thy family.” He 
fired, and his father fell dead at his feet. 


Another story will complete the sketch of this terrible judge. A peasant had 
just lost his father; the Greek priest refused to perform the funeral service 
except for a smn of fifty piasters. All the resoui’ces of the orphan could not 
make up the sum demanded ; it seemed that his father’s body must remain 
exposed to the injury of the air and to the outrages of beasts and birds of 
prey. In despair the peasant sought out Kara George, who, with the fifty 
piasters, gave him the order to dig two graves. The funeral ceremony had 
hartlly commenced when Kara George, accompanied by several soldiers 
carrying a coffin, arrived at the cemetery. When the old man’s body had 
been placed in the grave, Kara George brusquely asked the pope (priest) 
how many children he had. ” Heaven has granted me five,” replied the 
priest. “Well,” answered his interlocutor with a voice of thunder, “it may be 
that if you leave no fortune they will some day find themselves in the same 
straits as this young man ; hence I wish myself to provide for the expense of 
your burial.” At a gesture of the knez the soldiers seized the pope, and, in 
spite of his tears and his resistance, placed him bleeding in the second 
coffin. 


Under such an energetic chief the insurrection gained ground rapidly; 
Shabatz and Semendria fell into his hands, and Kara George laid siege to 
Belgrade, where he was joined by the pasha of Bosnia, whom the sultan had 
sent against the janissaries. The city surrendered, and Bekir Pasha invited 
the Servians to lay down their arms and return to their habitual callings. 
Taught by experience, the Servians refused, and implored the protection of 
Russia, which supported their claims at Constantinople. The divan threw 
the envoys into prison and ordered the pasha of Nish to recall Servia to 
obedience. Hafiz was beaten, and a proclamation dated Semendria 
summoned the whole population to arms. Bekir, the pasha of Bosnia, and 
Ibrahim, pasha of Scutari, were not more successful. While Peter Dobrynias 
was detaining Ibrahim at Deligi’ad, Kara George with seven thousanil 
infantry and two thousand cavalry shut in Hadji Bey at Petzka and defeated 
the liosnians at Shabatz (August 8th, 1806). The Treaty of Semendria 
concluded between Ibrahim and Kara George granted autonomy to the 
Servians ; the spahis were to receive an indemnity of 600,000 florins, and 


the Turkish garrisons were to occupy the most important strongholds. The 
sultan refused to ratify the treaty and the war recommenced with fury. 


Belgrade succumi:)ed, and the pasha, Suleiman, abandoned by his own 
forces, surrendered the citadel on condition of being allowed to retire with 
arms and baggage. The capitulation was agreed to but violated immediately. 
At some leagues from the city Suleiman was attacked, and he and all his 
followers were massacred by the very escort which had been charged with 
his safety. The Servians, having gained the upper hand, revenged the four 
centuries of oppression by horrible bloodshed. Servia had escaped the rule 
of the Mohammedan only to fall into anarchy; the military chiefs disputed 
the power. In the 
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mean while the insurgents were taking the offensive ; Milan Obrenovich 
and Dobrynias marched upon Nish, while Kara George invaded Bosnia and 
besieged Novibazar (1809). The defeat of Milan and Dobrynias at Nish 
forced Kara George to evacuate Bosnia. Kurshid Pasha was advancing at 
the head of thirty thousand men. Kara George hastened to meet him, and 
three thou.“and Servians tlispersed the Ottoman army; the Bosnians, 
defeated at Ijosnitza, recrossed the Drina in disorder. These triumphs had 
given Kara George predominance over all the voyevods. Dobrynias and 
Milenko, who did not wish to submit to him, went into exile. The Porte then 
offered to recognise him as hospodar on the guarantee of Russia, on 
condition that he give back Belgrade to the Turks and deliver up his arms. 
Kara George, who had in vain solicited the protection of Napoleon, threw 
himself wholly on the side of Russia ; he refused the propositions of the 
Divan and communicated them to the czar. The Treaty of Bucharest was his 
reward. The emperor Alexander abandoned Servia to the vengeance of the 
Porte. 


Milosh Obrenovich 


All the old Turkish officials regained their places; the spahis resumed 
possession of their timars ; the country was given up to pillage. At Kladovo 
the whole population was impaled; at Belgrade three hundred heads fell 
under the sword of the executioner. These massacres were not without 
result ; indignation and despair reawakened the patriotism and energy of the 
rayahs; the country again -rushed to arms. Of all tiio leaders, Milosh 
Obrenovich alone had not left Servia ; unable to resist, he had made his 
submission. As a recompense Suleiman had appointed hun knez of Rudnik. 
But his submission was only feigned ; he was watching for a favourable 
moment to throw off the mask and satisfy his ambition. On Palm Sunday, 
1815, he raised the standard in the cemetery of Takovo and proclaimed the 
independence of Servia. The defeat of an Albanian corps at Maidan caused 
a general uprising ; the Turks, surprised by the impetuosity of the attack, 
fell back on all sides. But Kurshid Pasha was preparing to invade Servia on 
the west, while Marashli Pasha was entering by the valley of the Morava ; 
profiting by the reciprocal jealousy and hatred of the two Ottoman generals, 
Milo.sh entered upon negotiations which ended in a treaty providing for a 
general amnesty ; the collection of taxes by the inhabitants ; the creation of 
an assembly of twelve knez elected by the people and charged with 
distributing the taxes ; civil, religious, and judicial autonomy : the right of 
Servians to keep their amis and to elect a chief who would have civil and 
military authority over them. 


Marashli Pasha, appointed to the pashalik of Belgrade, was ordered to treat 
the Servians as his own children. After having triumphed over his 
opponents through murder or banishment, Milosh, elected knez (prince), 
established a despotic government and kept the pasha a prisoner in the 
citadel of Belgrade. The as.sassination of Kara George removed the only 
competitor who could give him any serious cause for anxiety and left him 
free to rule as an autocrat. Kara George had been well received by the czar, 
who had raised him to the grade of general and had given him the cross of 
St. Anne, but inaction had weighed upon him. Hastening to accept the 
overtures made to him by the chiefs of the HdcEria, he h;ul secretly 
proceeded to Servia. It was hoped that at his call the Servians would take up 
arms again ; that call was to have been the signal for a general insurrection 


of Greeks and Rumanians. The presence of Kara George in Servia, 
however, would have been fatal to the ascendency 
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of Milosh ; the knez did not hesitate what course of action to pursue ; 
scarcely had Kara George set foot in Semendria when he fell under the 
blows of his rival’s hired assassins. Milosh was not ashamed to dishonour 
himself by sending to Constantinople as a pledge of his fidelity the head of 
the hero of national independence. Thus did the victor of Stenitza pay 
tribute to the sultan with the head of the victor of Shabatz, Wawarin, and 
Losnitza. The gory head was exposed on the walls of the serai with the 
following inscription : “This is the head of the brigand Kara George. “<i 


Servia, free and pacified, was nothing more than a tributary state under the 
hereditary government of Prince Milosh. He was a simple shepherd in his 
childhood; nature had made him great, the war of independence brave, 
necessity politic. This sovereign, with a principality equal to a kingdom, 
could not sign his name. “Not knowing how to write,” he himself says in 
his proclamation to the Russians, “my youngest son, Michael, has signed 
my name and forenames, and I have affixed my seal to the act to testify that 
it emanates from me.”« 


The Turks entered into negotiations with Milosh ; on the 6th of November, 
1817, at Belgrade, he was proclaimed hereditary prince of Servia and 
‘recognised by the Porte. As a result of the Peace of Adrianople the 
relations of Servia with the Porte were regulated by a hatti-sherif of August 
3rd, 1830. According to it the Obrenovich family were to govern Servia, as 
hereditary rulers, under the suzerainty of the Porte and with the assistance 
of a national assembly. Servia was to be left wholly to itself, so that Turkish 
officials were to remain in power only in the fortresses which the Turks had 
held from ancient times. Outside the garrison no Moslem was to reside in 
Servia, which was to be allowed to organise its own military force. At every 


fresh accession to the throne the new prince was to pay the Porte 100,000 
piasters (about $4,800), certainly a very moderate sum. 


NEW ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS 


When the old Milosh was driven out by a revolution in 1839, his younger 
son, Michael, was chosen by the Servians to succeed him, since the eldest 
son of Milosh, Milan, died only three weeks after his father’s ejection. 
Michael also was driven out in 1842, by an insurrection which the 
constitutional party succeeded in raising, since the prince had caused 
dissatisfaction among the people by various financial measures. Michael 
went first to Semlin, and at the restoration of the Servian government 
returned to his father, the old Milosh, at Vienna. In his place Alexander, the 
son of Kara George, was proclaimed prince by the national assembly ; he 
had obtained from Michael permission to return to Servia. Michael had 
treated him with the greatest friendliness. Although Russia at first protested 
against Alexander’s election, he was finally established as prince in 1843, 
and he made it his chief duty to develop the internal conditions of Servia — 
to complete and improve the network of roads and to raise the system of 
public instruction without injuring the finances of the country. He placed 
himself on a good footing with the Porte, and at the outbreak of the Eastern 
war in 1853 did not allow Russia to force him from his neutrality. 


In the Peace of Paris of 1856 Servia’s affairs were again regulated by 
Articles 28 and 29, which read : ” Art. 28. The principality of Servia 
remains dependent on the Porte in accordance with the imperial decrees 
which regulate its rights and its immunity, and v.‘luch from now on are 
placed under the 
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united guarantee of the contracting powers. Accordingly the principality 
will preserve its independent national ailministration, as well as complete 
freedom of religion, of legislation, of commerce and navigation. Art. 29. 
The right of the Porte to maintain garrisons in the fortresses, which is 
stipulated in former conventions, Is preserved intact. No armed intervention 
may take place in Servia without previous agreement of the contracting 
powers.” 


During the whole of Alexander’s reign the Obrenovich, supported by 
Rassia, had continued to conspire against the prince. In 1857 an elaborate, 
far-reaching plot against him was discovered. Alexander wished to take 
revenge on its promoters, but he was forced to recognise that the plot had 
grown far beyond his control. The national assembly demanded his 
abdication, and, when he fled, declared him deposed and recalled the old 
Milosh to the throne on September 22nd, 1858. Milosh came, but died on 
September 26th, 1860, and was succeeded by his son Michael, who now 
became prince for the second time. The latter during his long exile had 
developed the idea of Servian nationality, and he held firnily the theory that 
the little principality of Servia could play the same role in the war of the 
Christian populations of the Balkan Peninsula against the Turks which 
Piedmont had played in the war against Austria. 


On June 15th, 1862, a tumult broke out in Belgrade. The city stOl had a 
Turkish garrison, according to the renewed .stipulation of 1856. The Turks 
retreated into the citadel and on Jmie 16th bombarded the city for four 
hours. This caused so much excitement that the Turkish pasha who was in 
command at Belgrade judged it advisable to negotiate. Prince Michael 
called one hundred thousand Servians to arnxs, formed foreign corps out of 
the racially related Bosnians, Herzegovinians, and Bulgarians, procured a 
quantity of weapons, and laid siege to the fortresses garrisoned by the Turks 
— Shabatz, Semendria, and Ushitsa. He demanded that Servia, without 
intervention of the Porte, should have the right to adjust its constitution to 
changing circumstances; that the Turks should give over to him the fortified 
places still occupied by them, and also the citadel of Belgrade ; or else that 
these strongholds should be dismantled ; finally, that the Mohammedans 
must either leave Servia or come under Servian jurisdiction. 


On the appeal of the Porte a conference of the signatory powers of the 
Treaty of Paris came together to settle the dispute. Servia obtained many of 
its demands, but those in regard to the strongholds were granted only with 
limitations. The Porte acquiesced in dismantling Ushitsa and Sokol ; on the 
other hand it wished to keep Shabatz, Semendria, and Kladova as belonging 
to its general system of defence, likewise the citadel of Belgrade, wishing 
also to extend this last, since it left the city wholly exposed. Michael at first 
declared himself satisfied with what he had obtained, but in 1866 he again 
demanded that the Porte should withdraw the Turkish garrisons from 
Servian strongholcLs, and he again entered into extensive military 
preparations. The Porte declared itself ready to vacate the Servian 
strongholds, but made counter demands: Servia was to disarm the national 
militia, increase its annual tribute to the Porte, and the powers which signed 
the Peace of Paris were to guarantee that Servia would henceforth comport 
itself quietly and properly in regard to the Porte. Michael roundly rejected 
these counter demands; the powers had to intervene a second time, and 
finally the Porte consented — although with provisos which onl}’ covered 
its retreat — to intrust, that is, to abandon, to the Servians all Servian 
fortresses with the single exception of Zvornik. On June 10th, 1868, Prince 
Michael, who in his second term of government had certainly protected 
energetically the interests of Servia, was 
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Only the Porte or the Karageorgevich family can be suspected of having 
instigated the murder. 


SERVIA BECOMES A KINGDOM UNDER MILAN 


The national assembly immediately called the young prince Milan (Milano) 
to be Michael’s successor. Prince Milan, born August 10th, 1854, was a 


grandson of Prince Ephraim, a younger brother of the old Milosh 
Obrenovich. Milan’s father, Ephraim’s only son, died yomig, and Prince 
Michael, who had no children, adopted his orphaned cousin Milan, and in 
1864 sent him to Paris so that he might acquire a European education. On 
June 23rd, 1868, Milan, who was hardly fourteen years old, arrived at 
Belgrade, and on July 5th was solemnly anointed prince in the cathedral. 
On accoimt of being a minor he was placed under a regency, which 
established his policy in the paths pursued by his adoptive father, Michael./ 


In 1869 the regency adopted a new constitution placing all power in the 
hands of the ruler and of the national assembly or skupshtina. This 
consisted of one hundred and twenty members, a fourth of whom were 
appointed by the prince, the rest being elected by the people to serve for 
terms of three years. This assembly met every year, although in special 
cases it was replaced by the grand skupshtina, consisting of four hundred 
and eighty members, all of whom were elected by the comitry at large. 
Prince Milan, who came of age in 1872, continued to favour Russian policy. 
This prince stands in marked contrast to the prince of Rumania, who came 
to the throne two years before him, and who at once devoted himself to the 
care of developing the comitry given him to rule, and of placing it ona 
military footing. Prince Milan had been educated in Paris, and his nature 
and inclinations appear to have fitted him for a life of extravagance and 
self-indulgence rather than for the duties of a king. Hence when he was 
drawn into declaring war with Montenegro against Turkey in 1876 his army 
proved far inferior to that of his ally and likewise to that of his opponent, 
and only by the intervention of the European powers was Servia saved from 
a loss of territory in consequence of her defeats. 


Peace was concluded with the Porte in 1877, which did not prevent Milan 
from taking part in the Russo-Turkish war the same year. This time he was 
more successful, and among other victories he conquered the ancient town 
of Nish, which had belonged to Turkey ever since the battle of Kosovo. The 
Treaty of San Stefano, followed by the Treaty of Berlin, put an end to 
further hostilities. This treaty, signed in 1878, recognised the independence 
of Servia and gave her certain additions of territory; but Milan was 
disappointed in the attitude of Russia at the congress and turned his hopes 
towards Austria. In this he was at variance with his wife, Natalie, whom he 


the burin ; riveted, it makes cups ; and overlaid as leaf on bone, clay, wood, 
or bronze cores, it adorns hundreds of discs, buttons, and blades. 


Next to Mycense in wealth of this metal ranks Enkomi in Cyprus, and 
pretty nearly all the tombs of the later period have yielded gold, 
conspicuously that of Vaphio. From the town sites, e.g. Phylakopi in 
Melos, and Knossos, it has disappeared almost entirely. Detached from the 
mass of golden objects which show primitive or tentative technique, are a 
few of such elaborate finish and fineness of handiwork, that it is hard to 
credit them to the same period and the same craftsmen. The Mycena? inlaid 
dagger-blades are famous examples, and the technical skill, which beat out 
each of the Vaphio goblets in a single unriveted plate, has never been 
excelled. 


We are fortunate in possessing very considerable remains of all kinds of 
construction and structural ornament of the Mycenaean period. The great 
walls of Mycense, of Tiryns (though perhaps due to an earlier epoch), and 
of the sixth layer at Hissarlik, show us the simple scheme of fortification — 
massive walls with short returns and corner towers, but no flank defences, 
approached by ramps or stairs from within and furnished with one great 
gate and a few small sally-ports. Chambers in the thickness of the wall 
seem to have served for the protection of stores rather than of men. The 
great palaces at Knossos and Phiestos, however, are of much more 
complicated plan. Remains of much architectural decoration have been 
found in these palaces — at Mycenaj, frescoes of men and animals; at 
Knossos, frescoes of men, fish, and sphinxes, vegetable designs, painted 
reliefs, and rich 
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conventional ornament, such as an admirably carved frieze in hard 
limestone ; at Tiryns, traces of a frieze inlaid with lapis-lazuli glass, and 
also frescoes. The rough inner walls, that appear now on these sites, must 
once have looked very different. 


had married in 1875 and whose sympathies were with Russia. The struggle 
between the pro-Austrian and the pro-Russian parties lasted throughout the 
reign of Milan. The government began to grow unpopular. In accordance 
with the Treaty of Berlin it was necessary to buOd railroads and to 
indemnify the Turkish landowners in the newly acquired districts. These 
measures required money, and this meant increased taxation and 
government monopolies on certain products. In 1882 an attempt was made 
on the life of the prince. In the same year Milan, with the assent of the 
powers, had adopted the title of king, and Servia had become a kingdom. « 
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AUSTRIAN AND RUSSIAN RIVALRY 


Russian and Austrian influence struggled with each other for the Servian 
supremacy. King Milan inclined to Austria — a policy indicated by the 
material interests of the country — whereas the radicals, who had an 
mfluential support in Natalie, a daughter of the Russian captain Keshko, 
held to Russia. The annuity which the czar gave as a dowry to the pretender 
Peter Ivarageorge-vich on his marriage with the daughter of the prince of 
Montenegro, showed conclusively how far from firmly he and his dynasty 
were established on the new royal throne. An implacable dislike to Austria 
prevailed among his people, called forth partly by the intolerance of the 
Magyars, who in spite of the most solemn treaties were attempting to take 
away all national rights from the Serbs living in Hungary, as had already 
happened to the Rumanians there, partly by the usurious exploitation of the 
country on the part of the great Vienna banking-houses. Austrian policy fell 
into an irreconcilable contradiction, in that it tried to gain the confidence of 
the Balkan peoples, whereas the racially connected branches of these 
peoples were systematically oppressed in Hungary. J? 


The king’s unpopularity was increased by the Bulgarian war. Ser^da and 
Bulgaria had each been watching the other’s increase of territory with 
jealous eyes, and when the union of the two Bulgarias was proclaimed in 


18S5 the Servian government felt called upon either to prevent it or else to 
demand a compensatory increase of land for itself. The government 
accordingly declared war, expecting, in view of Bulgarian difficulties, to 
have an easy victory. But again the Ser'ian army proved inferior to the 
armies of its neighbours, and again Servda was saved by foreign 
intervention, this time by that of Austria, who informed Bulgaria that she 
would meet Austrian troops should she try to advance into Servia. Peace 
was concluded in March, 1885. The only result reapetl by Servia from the 
war was increased debt and a loss of what little military reputation she had 
acquired in the Russo-Turkish war. In addition to political difficulties, King 
Milan had domestic troubles which finally drove him from the throne. We 
have seen that the king and queen had opposite political views. Their 
disagreements unfortunately did not end here, and the king obtained a 
divorce from his wife in 1888, a proceeding which did him more harm than 
all his political mistakes. His enemies made effective use of these 
difficulties, and although the king regained his position temporarily by 
granting a liberal constitution, he was tired of ruling, and abdicated 
voluntarily in 1889, proclaiming his young son Alexander king of Servia. 


THE REIGN AND MURDER OF .ALEXANDER 


Tlie countr>’ was in a most confused state. Since Alexander was too young 
to rule, a regency had been appointed at whose head was Yovan Ristich, a 
man of much ability, who had already been regent during the minority of 
King Milan. This regency was strongly conservative, whereas the new 
constitution, the national assembly, and the government were all radical. 
The ex-queen continued to reside in Servia and her quarrels with Milan still 
continued to agitate public opinion. Furthermore, the unsettled state of 
affairs favoured the intrigues of the Karageorgevich party, which lost no 
opportunity of turning public dissatisfaction to its own advantage. The 
regency tried to help matters by appointing a liberal ministry, which at once 
tried to 
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do away with the radical national assembly. The country refusing to 
respond to this attempt, the hopeless complication ensued of a radical 
national assembly, a liberal government, and a conservative regency. To the 
surprise of all, this Gordian knot was cut by the young seventeen-year-old 
king, who suddenly arrested his regents while they were dining with him, 
declared himself of age, and dissolved the national assembly. This coup 
d’etat, however, of 1593 failed to bring peace to the country. Party quarrels 
were rife ; the Karageorgevich faction intrigued more openly ; the public 
press attacked the king and his parents ; there was even talk of Russia’s 
sending a grand duke to rule in Servia. In the midst of all this turmoil 
Alexander, in 1894, asked his father, the ex-king Milan, to return, feeling 
the need of his greater experience in politics. The radical constitution of 
1888 was abolished and the constitution of 1869 re-established. 


Servia now settled down to a period of comparative tranquillity. The 
country appeared heartily sick of radical excesses, which now gave way to 
reactionary conservative measures. The liberty of the press was restricted 
and the laws of Ihe majeste were made more severe. Agriculture and 
commerce received more attention, and a general improvement took place 
in the state of the country. In 1900 King Alexander married Mme. Draga 
Maschin, a former lady-in-waiting to Queen Natalie. This completely 
changed the political policy of Servia, who now attached herself to Russia. 
King Milan, who had caused relations with Austro-Hungary to become 
more friendly, was exiled from the country and died the next year. In 1901 
Alexander gave the country a more liberal constitution and established a 
parliament with two houses — skupshtina and senate. The king’s marriage 
gave great dissatisfaction in Servia. Draga possessed unlimited influence 
over her husband, and used that influence to insure the promotion of her 
friends or the downfall of her enemies. Matters reached a crisis when she 
was on the point of enforcing the nomination of her brother as heir to the 
throne, it having become evident, after a great deal of scandalous publicity, 
that she would not present King Alexander with a son. 


A military conspiracy was formed, and the king and queen were brutally 

murdered in the palace at Belgrade, soon after midnight on June 11th, 1903. 
The premier, the minister of war, and the two brothers of the king were also 
killed. A provisional government was at once formed, which proclaimed the 


constitution of 1888 and invited Prince Peter Karageorgevich to become 
king. In spite of the horror felt at the unnecessary brutality of the 
proceedings, public sympathy in foreign countries was generally with the 
revolutionists, as King Alexander had lost public respect. In Belgrade itself 
there was great rejoicing. 


THE SERVIA OF TO-DAY 


King Peter arrived in Belgrade on June 24th, and was enthusiastically 
received by his people, although the Russian and Austrian ambassadors 
were the only foreign representatives present. Russia, seemingly following 
Austria’s lead, severely denounced the assassination and summoned Peter 
to punish the conspirators. This the new king was hardly in a position to do, 
as his hands were tied and events were practically controlled by a military 
dictatorship. The recognition of Peter by the other powers followed in 
time.” 


Taken as a whole, Servian society is prosperous. Since its independence the 
population has more than doubled. Hardly an eighth of the soil of Servia is 
under cultivation, and almost everywhere the methods of farming are the 
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most primitive ; except in the most fertile valleys like those of the lower 
Timok, the land lies fallow for a year after every har/-est. The exports of 
Ser'ia bear witness to this primitive stage of rural economy. They consist 
chiefly in poorly fattened pigs, which are sent to Germany by hundreds of 
thousands. The sale of these animals is the clearest revenue of the Servian 
peasants; nevertheless they have begun m the last years to furnish a certain 
quantity of grain to the markets of western Europe. Except at Belgrade the 
industry of the country is still in its infancy. Sen’ia makes the great mistake 
of despising all manual labour except agriculture. The young people of 
education aspire above all to places in the administration, and contribute 
towards developing that scourge of bureaucracy which docs so much hann 


in the monarchy of Austro-Hungary. But many students on their return from 
foreign universities are engaged in spreading instruction throughout the 
country, and verj’ great progress is being achieved in this direction ; it may 
be said that this progress has been rapid since the period, not so long ago 
(1839), when the sovereign himself confessed to not being able to write. 


The ambition of the Servians is to cause the disappearance from their 
country of anything which could recall the old Moslem domination: they 
apply them.selvcs to that task with persevering energy, and from a material 
point of view the work is nearly finished. Belgrade ” the Turkish” has 
ceased to exist ; it is replaced by an occidental city like Vienna and 
Butlapest ; palaces in European style rise in the midst of mosques with 
minarets and cupolas; magnificent boulevards cross the old quarters with 
their winding streets, and a beautiful park covers the esplanade where the 
Turks used to raise bleeding heads upon stakes. Shabatz on the Save has 
become a “little Paris,” the inhabitants say; on the Danube the city of 
Posharevatz, celebrated in the history of treaties by the name of Possaro'itz, 
is equally transformed. In spirit, also, Ser'ia Is more and more breaking 
away from Turkish fatalism. Only a short time ago it was a people of the 
Orient; from now on it belongs to the Western world, by labour and 
initiative. 


All cults are free, j’et the Greco-Catholic religion is called the state religion. 
This ascd to recognise the patriarch of Constantinople as its nominal head, 
but since the nineteenth century it has called itself ” autocephalous, ” and is 
governed by a s\Tiod composed of the archbishop of Belgrade, the 
metropolitan of Servia, and three diocesan bishops. 


In Servia all able-bodied men form part of the army, but, to speak properly, 
the standing army, numbering four thousand men at the most, is only a 
framework in which all the corps of the national militia would have to enlist 
in case of need. Servia could easily put a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
thousand men into the field. Its military organisation is proportionately 
perhaps the strongest possessed by any stat« in Europe.” 


CHAPTER IV THE LESSER BALKAN STATES 


Of the minor states of the Balkan Peninsula, only Montenegro, Bosnia, and 
Herzegovina have had an independent history. As their politics cannot be 
said to have influenced world history to any extent, it has seemed advisable 
to give it only a general treatment, chronicling the main facts in the form of 
a tabulated chronology. Albania and Macedonia as such have had no 
individual history, and only a general description of their people and their 
condition has been given. 


Montenegro 


There is a tradition that at the creation the Lord passed above the earth 
distributing stones over its surface out of a bag, and that when he was 
passing over Montenegro the bag burst and all the remaining stones fell out 
upon the “Black Mountain.” There are different tales concerning the origin 
of the name monte negro, or black mountain ; it is usually supposed to have 
come from the forests of black pines which once covered the slopes of the 
mountains. It was here that those Servian families who preferred 
independence under any hardships to becoming subject to the Turks sought 
refuge after the battle of Kosovo. The history of the country, however, goes 
back still farther. It formed originally a part of Illyria, and was annexed to 
Rome under Augustus. It was affected by the barbarian invasion like the 
rest of the peninsula, and in the seventh century it formed a part of the 
Servian Confederation. About the year 900 Ragusa was the seat of the 
Servian government.” 


In the dismemberment of the Servian Empire which followed the death of 
Dushan and the assassination of his son Urosh, a noble Servian called 
Balcha or Basha seized the fortress of Skadar (Scutari), and extended his 
authority as far as Cattaro. The present Montenegro, Podgoritza, Sj)uzh and 
Jabliak, the isles of Lake Scutari, and the territory of Bari composed his 
domains. One of his successors, Ivan Czernowitz (Ivan the Black), driven 
from his capital, Jabliak, in 1484, and forced back into the mountains of the 
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Czornahora by the Ottomans, fixed his residence at Cettinje and caused a 
general assembly to vote a law somewhat as follows: ” In times of war 
against the Turks no Montenegrin shall be able, without the order of his 
chief, to leave the field of battle ; he who takes to flight shall be 
dishonoured forever, despised and banished from the midst of his family, 
who shall give him a woman’s dress and a spindle ; the women shall drive 
him out with blows of the spindle as a coward and a traitor to his country.” 
The Montenegrins 


~”Xfe 


Cettixje, the Capital of Mo.vte-vegro 


then began a struggle without cessation or mercy which was to last without 
interruption up to our day. Sometimes the conquerors, sometimes the 
conquered, they never bent their necks to the Moslem yoke ; never did the 
Ottomans succeed in gaining a footing in those rugged mountains where 
reigned the religion of liberty. 


THE IXAUGUR.ATION OF \ THEOCRATIC GOVERNMENT (1499 
A.D.) 


The abdication of George Czernowitz (1499) placed the power in the hands 
of the metropolitan (vladika) and inaugurated a theocratic government. In 
1687 the accession of Danilo Petrovich began a new era for Montenegro ; it 
was under his reign that the battle of Marchuliu was fought, the greatest 
which has ever taken place between Montenegrins and Turks, and in which, 
if tradition may be believed, twenty thousand Ottomans bit the dust (1711). 
One year previously relations between Montenegro and Russia had 
commenced. Towards the end of 1710 Peter the Great concluded a treaty of 
alliance with the vladika against the Turks. From this time on the 
Czornahora became in a way a Muscovite fief; the vladikas went to St. 
Petersburg to receive the Episcopal consecration. ^ In 1767 occurred a 
curioiLs interlude in the history of the Black Mountains. A doctor who had 
travelled considerably and had lived in Russia appeared in Montenegro and 
claimed to be the murdered Peter III of Russia. Sava, the vladika of that 
time, being a weak ruler, the impostor, who went by the name of Stephen 
the Little, succeeded in establi.shing him,self in power and, as regent, 
proved an excellent ruler. He was killed in 1774.a 


During the long reign of Peter I (1782-1830) the Russian influence became 
so preponderant that the subjects of the vladika accused him before the 
emperor of Rassia of not being sufficiently orthodox and of not sufficiently 
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increasing the number of convents. Peter I condescended to justify himself 
before the Russian consul at Ragusa, and cHd not protest against the 
jurisdiction which the autocrat of all the Russias thus appropriated to 
himself.” 


This adherence to Russia is remarkable in view of the treatment 
Montenegro received at her hands. More than once was she abandoned by 
her great ally after having performed the service demanded from her. After 
the Treaty of Pressburg, giving the Bocche di Cattaro to the French, Peter, 
at the request of the Bocchesi, assisted them in driving out the Austrians, 


and, with his Russian allies, defeated the French likewise. The 
Montenegrins, however, were prevented from following up their victories 
by orders from the czar to deliver up the Bocche to the Austrians. The loss 
of their port was a severe blow to the brave Montenegrins, who had even 
defied the great Napoleon with success. After his defeat in 1813 they made 
an attempt to regain Cattaro, and, aided by an English fleet, succeeded in 
doing so, but again Russia forced them to give it up to Austria. ^ 


Peter II (1830-1851) made the power of the ruler absolute by liberating it 
from the control of the chiefs of nahie and of plemena. This vladika is the 
greatest historical figure of Montenegro; 6 “he was seen now as a Captain at 
the head of his troops, his sword in hand, giving an example of all military 
virtues; now as priest and preacher, carrying only the cross, bringing back 


i.<6iji 
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to gentleness his savage companions ; and again as an inexorable judge, 
causing the guilty to be executed in his presence, or as an incorruptible 
chief, refusing with pride all favours with which people tried to bind his 
independence.” « 


WARS WITH THE PORTE 


For two centuries the position of prince-bishop had been in the Petrovich 
family, the nephew succeeding the uncle. At the death of Peter II, his 
nephew Danilo, caring little for spiritual honours and deeply in love with 
the beautiful Darinka Kuetich, secularised the power, after having secured 
the approval of the principal chiefs and of Russia. To the office of bishop, 
however, only members of the princely family were eligible, or, in case of 
their default, members chosen from the most noblt/ families of the country. 
The 
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Porte, which had always made claims upon Montenegro, although it did not 
own a foot of territory there, took offence at this innovation, and Omar 
Pasha was orderetl to chastise the principality (1852). After a sanguinary 
struggle of three months, which cost Turkey four thousand five hundred 
dead, five thousand wounded, antl 31,000,000 piasters, the intervention of 
Austria and Russia forced the sultan to suspend hostilities (March, 1853). 
Danilo, departing from the policy of his ancestors and considering more the 
interests of Montenegro than those of Russia, sought the friendship of 
Austria; in spite of the agitation proceeding from St. Petersburg, in spite of 
the recriminations and revolts of his suljjects, he preserved neutrality during 
the Crimean war. When the congress of Paris met and the Porte wished to 
make Europe recognise its imaginary sovereignty over the Czornahora, 
Danilo addressed a memorandum to the powers, in which he demanded: (1) 
The recognition of the independence of Montenegro in diplomatic form; (2) 
the aggrandisement 


Certain chambers at Knossos, paved and lined with gypsum, and two in 
Melos, have square central piers. These seem to have had a religious 
significance, and are possibly shrines devoted to pillar-worship. The houses 
of the o-reat dead were hardly less elaborate. The ” Treasury of Atreus ” 
had a moulded fagade with engaged columns in a sort of proto-Doric order 
and marble facing ; and there is good reason to suppose that its magnificent 
vault was lined within with metal ornament or hanging draperies. The 
construction itself of this and the other masonry domes bespeaks skill of a 
high order. For lesser folk beehive excavations were made in the rock, and 
at the latest period a return was made apparently to the tetragonal chamber ; 
but now it has a pitched or vaulted roof, and generally a short passage of 
approach whose walls converge overhead towards a pointed arch but do not 
actually meet. The corpses are laid on the floor, neither mummified nor 
cremated ; but in certain cases they were possibly mutilated and “scarified,” 
and the limbs were then enclosed in chest urns. There is evidence for this 
both in Crete and Sicily. But the order of burial, which first made 
Mycentean civilisation known to the modern world, continues singular. 
Similar shaft graves, whether contained within a circle of slabs or not, have 
never been found again. 


The latest excavation lias at last established beyond all cavil that the 
civilisation which was capable of such splendid artistic achievement was 
not without a system of written communication. Thousands of clay tablets 
(many being evidently labels) and a few inscriptions on pottery from the 
palace at Knossos have confirmed Mr. A. J. Evans’ previous deduction, 
based on gems, masons’ and potters’ marks, and one short inscription on 
stone found in the Dictsean cave, that more than one script was in use in the 
period. Most of the Knossos tablets are written in an upright linear 
alphabetic or syllabic character, often with the addition of ideographs, and 
showing an intelligible system of decimal numeration. Since many of the 
same characters have been found in use as potters’ marks on sherds in 
Melos, which are of earlier date than the Myceneean period, the later 
civilisation cannot be credited with their invention. Other clay objects found 
at Knossos, as well as gems from the east of Crete, show a different system 
more strictly pictographic. This seems native to the island, and to have 
survived almost to historic times ; but the origin of the linear system is 
more doubtful. No such tablets or sealings have yet been found outside 
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of his frontiers on the side of the Herzegovina and Albania; (3) the exact 
demarcation of his frontiers ; (4) the cession of Antivari. 


Diplomacy, unagining perhaps that people may be disposed of like 
merchandise, responded to the demands of the prince by ordering him to 
submit to the Porte; in exchange the latter would consent to grant him a 
certain portion of land in Herzegovina on condition of receiving a tithe 
therefrom; it would pension the prince, who woukl descend to the rank of a 
mucnir, and would give the Montenegrins free access to all its ports. Turkey 
supported these propositions by the presence of an army on the frontier; the 
prince in vain made appeals to Paris, Vienna, and St. Petersburg; he was 
refused everywhere. The French government alone showed some interest 
and promised to recognise diplomatically the independence of Montenegro. 
Hostilities opened on May 4th, 1858; the 1.’^tli, Hassan Pasha, defeatecl at 
Grahovo by Mirko Petrovich, brother of the prince, left three thousand men 
on the field and lost all his artillery. The intervention of the powers again 
arrested bloodshed. Things remainetl in statu quo; all that Montenegro 
gained was to have her frontiers regulated by an international commission 
to which her delegate was admitted by I’Aurope. On August 13th, 1860, 
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sinated at Cattaro, leaving only one daughter. His nephew, Nicholas 
Petrovich, son of the victor at Grahovo, succeeded him and gave over the 
direction of affairs to his father, Mirko.” 


In the same year an insurrection broke out in Herzegovina, and although 
Montenegro at first remained neutral, she concentrated her troops, which 
led to an order from the Porte to disarm. This was refused, and war was 
declared in 1862. The European powers refused to take any part in the 
struggle. The pope alone raised his voice in favour of that little people 
fighting for its liberty against such heavy odds. The event could not long be 
doubtful. After various engagements’ Mirko made a desperate attempt; on 
August 23rd he attacked the Turks at Rieka; all that human nature could 


display of bravery and heroism was expended by Mirko, but the struggle 
was too unequal ; the Montenegrins were defeated. Diplomacy then 
emerged from its apathy and peace was signed on August 31st. The 
conditions imposed by Omar Pasha were most severe. Mirko was forbidden 
to remain in the principality, and Turkey had the right to build forts the 
whole length of the route leading from Scutari to Herzegovina across 
Montenegro, and to garrison them. The Turks did not insist on the expulsion 
of Mirko, ” the sword of Montenegro”; that would have been a miserable 
vengeance, and they did honour to themselves in renouncing it. As to the 
second point, however, the Porte was inexorable. ^ 


A period of peace followed this war, during which the army was 
reorganised, a system of education established, and a constitution given to 
the people, who had no desire for such a thing, being content, as of old, to 
be under the autocratic power of their prince. In 1876 Prince Nicholas allied 
himself with Milan of Servia against Turkey, and although he was 
successful, the Servian army was not, and a peace was concluded in 
November of the same year. In the next year, on the occasion of the Russian 
war with Turkey, Montenegro again took the field and gained a nmnber of 
victories, the most important for her beiS/ the reconquest of the seaports 
which had belonged to her previously. The Treaty of Berlin gave her Niksic, 
Spuzh, Podgoritza, Plava, Gusinie, and Antivari, thus more than doubling 
her territory. As the Moslem inhabitants of Plava and Gusinie objected to 
annexation, a conference of the powers in 1880 decided to give those towns 
to Turkey, substituting for them Dulcigno, which was to be given to 
Montenegro It was not, however, until after a great deal of diplomatic 
correspondence and the appearance of a European fleet that Dulcigno was 
finally ceded to Montenegro.” 


Albania 


The name of Shkyiperi which the Albanians themselves give to their 
country probably signifies ” land of rocks,” and no designation could be 
better deserved. Stony mountains cover all the country from Montenegro to 
the frontiers of Greece. The only plain of any extent which is found in 
Albania is the basin of the Skodra or Scutari, which bounds the plateau of 


the Black Mountain on the south, and which may be considered the real 
frontier of Albanian territory. The bottom of this basin is occupied by the 
vast lake of Scutari, the remnant of an old inland sea which was much 
larger. The Albanian or Shkyipetar population is divided into two principal 
races, the Toskides and Ghegides (Tosks and Ghegs), both of which are 
without doubt descended from the ancient Pelasgians, but in many places 
they are mixed with Slavic, Bulgarian, and Rumanian elements. Perhaps 
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ical branches are represented in the Shkyiperi tribes, for some of them 
present the most noble type of Hellenic, while others have a mask of 
repulsive ugliness. The dialects of the two nations differ greatly, and it is 
not without difficulty that a Khimaran (Acroceraunian) succeeds in 
understanding a Mirdite or some other Albanian of the north. To the 
difference of idiom is usually joined a hostility of race. Ghegides and 
Toskides detest each other so intensely that the Turkish army has taken the 
precaution to separate them for fear they come to blows. When it is 
necessary to suppress an insurrection of Shkyiperi the government always 
makes use of Albanian troops of the hostile race; it is then served with the 
fury of hatred. 


Before tlie migrations of the barbarians the Albanians occupied all the 
western part of the Balkan peninsula up to the Danube. But they were 
obliged to draw back, and the whole territory of Albania was occupied by 


Servians and Bulgarians. A large numljer of Slavic names, which are found 
in all parts of the country, recall this period of conquest, during which 
history does not pronounce even the name of the autochthonous population. 
But as soon as the power of the Servians succumbed to the blows of the 
Ottomans, the Albanians reappeared, and since then they have not ceased to 
recede upon their neighbours of Slavic origin. In southern Albania is 
another race, the groups of which are scattered amidst the Shkyiperi 
population in greater numbers than among 


^NA JOJ, ‘I >SMRABB the Greeks of Olympus and Acama- 


AN ASr\ rH ai^K >S nia. This race is that of the Zinzares, 


also called Mac‘do-Wallachian, “lame Wallachians,” or simply southern 
Rumanians. They are in fact the brothers of those other Rumanians who in 
the north occupy the plain of Wallachia and Moldavia. Like the Rumanians 
of the Danube, they are probably Lat-inised Dacians. They resemble the 
Wallachians in features, bearing, and character, and, like them, they speak a 
neo-Latin language, mixed, however, with a large number of Greek words. 
In the valleys of the Pindus the majority of the Zinzares are nomad 
shepherds, and often their vilhiges are abandoned for months. Besides these 
Zinzares, the Epirot Greeks, the Servians, and the few Ottomans in the large 
cities, the population of western Turkey, between the mountains of Bosnia 
and Greece, is composed of Ghegides and Toskides, half barbarians, whose 
social state has not been altered for three thousand years. By their customs, 
their ways of thinking and feeling, the Albanians of our day still represent 
the Pekusgians of olden time. 


There is no modern people whose military annals show more astonishing 
examples of valour than those of the Albanians. In the fifteenth century this 
people had Scanderbeg, their ” Alexander the Great,” who, while he did not 
have as large a theatre for his glory as Macedonia, was not inferior to 
Alexander in genius and was very differently great in justice and kind- 
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ness. Ami what people ever surpassed in courage those mountain Suliotes, 
among whom— and they numbered into the thousands — there was found 
not one old man, not one woman, not one child, who begged for mercy 


from the murderers sent by Ali Pasha ? The heroism of those Suliote 
women, who set fire to their ammunition, who hurled themselves from the 
tops of cliffs or plunged into torrents, holding hands and singing their 
death-song, will always remain one of the marvels of history. But with this 
bravery there is mingled among many Albanian tribes a great savagery. 
Human life is lightly valued among these warlike peoples; and as soon as it 
is shed, blood calls for blood, the victims are avenged by other victnns. 
They believe in vampires, in phantoms, and sometimes they burn old men 
suspected of being able to kill by their breath. Slavery does not exist, but 
the woman is always a servant ; she is regarded as a wholly inferior being, 
without rights and without a will. 


Family ties are very strong among the Albanians. The father keeps his 
rights of sovereign lord up to the most advanced age, and as long as he lives 
all that is earned by his children and grandchildren belongs to him ; often 
the family community is not broken even after his death. The different 
famUies of a common descent never forget their relationship, even when 
the name of their ancestor has long been lost; they remain united in clans 
called phis or pharas, which unite in a body for attack or defence or for the 
preservation of common interests. Among the Albanians, as among the 
Servians and among many ancient peoples, the brotherhood of choice is not 
less strong than that of blood; young people who wish to become brothers 
bind themselves by solemn promises in the presence of their families, and, 
opening a vein, drink a few drops of blood each from the other. In spite of 
this remarkable tendency which leads the Albanians to associate in clans 
and in communities, in spite of their enthusiastic love for their native 
country, the Shkyipetar peoples have remained with no political cohesion; 
the physical condition of the soil they inhabit antl their unfortunate passion 
for battles have condemned them to a scattering of their forces, and, in_ 
consequence, to slavery. The religious hatreds between Moslems and 
Christians, between Greeks and Latins, have contributed to the same result. 


It is generally admitted that the number of Mohammedan Albanians 
exceeds those of Christians of diverse creeds, but the lack of definite 
Statistics does not permit a positive statement. When the Turks became 
masters of the country and the bravest Albanians took refuge in Italy to 
escape the oppression of their enemies, most of the tribes which remained 


behind were forced to adopt Islam ; besides, a number of chiefs, who lived 
by brigandage, found it to their advantage to become Moslems in order to 
continue without danger their depredations. That is the reason for the fact 
that the Mohammedan population of Albania generally represents the 
aristocratic element, at least in the cities. Moreover, the Moslem Albanians 
have much more warlike fanaticism than religious zeal, and a number of 
their ceremonies, especially those which are connected with traditions of 
their country, are not at all different from those of the Christians. They have 
become converted, but without the least conviction; as they themselves say 
cynically, “There where the sword is, is the faith ! “ 


At the end of the eighteenth century Albania of the south and Epirus had 
still a wholly feudal organisation. The chiefs of the clans and the Turkish 


Eashas, themselves half independent of the sultan, inhabited castles perched 
igh on the rocLs, and from time to time they descended, followed by their 
armed men, or, to speak more correctly, by brigands whom they had in their 
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hire. War was incessant, and the boundaries of possession changed 
incessantly with the fortune of anus. The terrible Ali of Janina changed this 
state of things; he was the Ridielieu of the Shkyipetar aristocracy. Since his 
time the central power has gained in strength tliat wliich the feudal lords 
and family chiefs have lost. It is to the imlependent populations of southern 
Albania that one nmst go to .see a .social state which recalls the Middle 
Ages. As soon as one has cro./sed the Mat one perceives the change. All 
tiie men are armed ; even the shepherd and the ploughman have carbmes on 
the shoulder; the women antl the children have pistols in the belt. 


The families, clans, and tribes have their military organisation always 
complete and ready for the call to battle. The tribes of Kuslika Kraina, 
between Montenegro and the lake of Scutari, the clans of the Malissori, the 
Heraenti, the Dukajins, are recomi)en.sed for their military .services by an 


exemption from taxes. Although nominally subject to the Porte they are in 
fact independent; let anyone encroach on their immunities and they would 
indubitably turn against the pashas and make common cause with their 
hereditary enemies of the Czornahora. The Mirdites may bo regarded as the 
type of the.se independent tribes of northern Albania. They live in the high 
valleys which rise like citadels at the south of the Drin ravine, and though 
they number hardly twelve thousand their quality of free men and their 
martial value insure them a considerable uifluence in all western Turkey. 
The region of the Mirdites is constituted into an oligarchal republic 
governed by ancient castouLs. The prince or pasha of Oroch is by right of 
title the chief administrator, but in, point of fact he can give no connnands; 
policy is determined by the old men, recchiardi, of every village, by the 
tlelegates of the different military divisions, and by the chiefs of the clans, 
in council. 


In the la.st century the young men of Khimara sold theuLselves to the king 
of Naples in sufhcient numlDers to form a regiment, the “royal 
Macedonian.” Even in our day many Moslems and even Christian Toskides 
still hire themselves to pashas and beys. Known in general by the corrupted 
name of Arnautes, they are seen in the most remote parts of the empire, in 
Armenia, at Bagdad, on the Arabian penin.sula. However, wars becoming 
more and more rare, the profession of a mercenary soldier has gradually lost 
its advantages, and in conseciuence the number of Albanians who emigrate 
to earn their living by honest labour increases every year. Like the Swiss of 
the Orisons and under the pressure of the same economical nece.ssities, the 
Shkyipetars leave their mountains at the commencement of winter and go 
far away to practice “heir industry in the plain. Most of them return in the 
spring with a few -sa-‘/ings, which the cultivation of their ungrateful rocks 
could not have procured to them; but there are those who emigrate without 
mtending to return. A large number of Albanians who havi’ become rich 
return to end their days in their native land, and build beautiful houses 
which surpri.se one in the midst of the rugged rocks of E])irus. Thus the 
Albanians them.selves are ilrawn into a general progressive movement, and 
when they shall have entered into permanent relations with other peoples, it 
may be hoped with good reason that they will play an important role, for 
they are distinguished in general by fineness of mind, clearness of thought, 
and great force of character.” 


Education is almost non-existent, and the vast majority of the population, 
both Christian and Moslem, are totally illiterate. The priests of the Greek 
church, on whom the rural population depend for instruction, are often 
deplorably ignorant. The merchant families of Janina are well-tHlucated ; 
the dialect spoken m that town is the purest specimen of coUocjuial 
CJreek.” 
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Bosnia, at the northwest angle of Turkey, is the Switzerland of the European 
Orient, but a Switzerland whose mountains do not reach to the regions of 
perpetual snows and ice. Tlie mountain chains of Bosnia and of its southern 
province Herzegovina have for a great part of their extent nmch 
resemblance to those of the Jura. ” Where the stones end and the trees 
begin,” the Dalmatians used to say, “there begins Bosnia”; but certain 
Bosnian regions have already lost their vegetation. Likewise the plateaus of 
Herzegovina, those of Montenegro and the mountains of Dalmatia, have 
been almost entirely despoiled of their forests, although Bos-nia proper is 
still very well wootled. Almost half of its territory is covered with forests. 
The song of birds is rarely heard in these great woods, but wild animals are 
plejitiful ; bears, boars, and squirrels seek here their shelter, and so many 
wolves are killed that their skins are one of the principal objects of Bosnian 


commerce. Taken as a whole the country is admirably fertile ; it is one of 
the promised lands of Europe on account of the extreme fecundity of its 
valleys. In certain districts, notably on the frontiers of Croatia and in the 
neighbourhood of the Save, large herds of swine almost wild wander in the 
forests of oak ; hence the name of “country of pigs,” given by the Turks in 
derision to all of lower Bosnia. 


With the exception of Jews, gipsies, and some Osmanlis, officials, soldiers, 
and merchants, who live in the most populous towns of Bosnia, all the 
inhabitants of the Illyrian Alps belong to the Slavic race. The inhabitants of 
Herzegovina are perhaps those which present a most marked type. They are 
descended, it appears, from Slavic immigrants who came from the banks of 
the Vistula in the seventh century. Like their neighbours the Montenegrins, 
their talk is much more lively than that of the Servians proper. WHiile the 
Bosnians are, for the most part, united in origin, they are divided by 
religion, and from this division results their state of political servitude. At 
first tliought it does indeed seem surprising that the Slavs of Bosnia have 
not succeeded, like their brother Servians, in shaking off the Ottoman yoke. 
They are much further removed from the capital of the empire and their 
valleys are much more difficult of access than the fields of Servia, and yet, 
in spite of the advantages of defence presented by land and climate, all the 
attempts at revolt which have been made against the Turks have miserably 
failed. It is because the Moslem and Christian Bosnian are enemies one of 
another, and because, among the Christians themselves, the Greek 
Catholics, governed by their popes, and the Roman Catholics, who blindly 
obey their Franciscan priests, detest each other and 
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betray each other. Being (Uvided they became forcibly enslaved, and the 
condition of servitude has made them worse than their oppressors. 


The Moslems of Bosnia, who call themselves “Turks,” a name rejected as 
dishonourable by the Osmanlis of the rest of the empire, are not less Slav 
than the Bosnians of the two Christian sects. Like them they speak only 
Servian, although a large number of Turkish words have slipped into their 
dialect. They are the descendants of feudal lords who, in ortler to preserve 
their feudal privileges, became converted during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, .\mong their ancestors the “Turks” of Bosnia count a number of 
famous brigands who made haste to change their religion in order to 
continue without peril their profession of pillaging. They soon surpassed the 
Mohanunedan Turks in fanaticism, and reduced the Christian peasants to a 
veritable slavery. A wild pear tree is still pointed out near the gate of 
Bosnia-Serai where the notables of the place went from time to time to give 
themselves the pleasure of hanging some unfortunate rayah. Beys or spahis, 
the Moslem Bosnians form the most backward element of old Turkey, and 
many a time, notably in 1851, they have revolted to maintain their ancient 
feudal tjTanny in all its rigour. 


The soil was divided under the Turks into spahiliks or Moslem fiefs, which 
were handled down according to Slavic custom, not by right of the first- 
born, but indivisibly to all the members of the famUy; these chose for their 
chief, when it was necessary to march to com-bat, either the eldest among 
them or the bravest. As for the Christian peasants, they were obliged to toil 
for the Moslem conmiunity, no longer as serfs, it Ls true, but as day- 
labourers working by the month or job; the most fortunate had a certain 
share in the benefits of the association, but they had to support the heaviest 
burdens. Hence it was natural that many Christians, like the Jews of other 
countries, abandoned agriculture to devote themselves to traffic; almost all 
trade is in the hands of the Greek and Roman Catholics of Herzegovina and 
of their foreign co-religionists of Slavic Austria. 


In addition, the Bosnians of every sect and every religion possess the same 
natural qualities as the other Servians, their brothers, and sooner or later, 
whatever may be their political destiny, they will rise as a people to the 


Crete, and their writing remains undeciphered. The affinities of the linear 
script seem to be with the Asianic systems, Cypriote and Hittite, and 
perhaps with later Greek. The characters are obviously not derived from-the 
Phoenician. 


This Mycenajan civilisation, as we know it from its remains, belongs to the 
Agean area (i.e., roughly the Greek), and to no other area with which we are 
at present acquainted. It is apparently not the product of any of the elder 
races which developed culture in the civilised areas to the east or southeast, 
much as it owed to those races. It would be easy to add to the singular vase- 
forms, script, lustrous paint, idols, gems, types of house and tomb, and so 
forth, already mentioned, a long list of Mycenaean decorative schemes 
which, even if their remote source lies in Egypt, Babylonia, or inner 
Anatolia, are absolutely peculiar in their treatment. But style is conclusive. 
From first to last the persistent influence of a true artistic ideal differen- 
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tiates Mycenaean objects from the hieratic or stylised products of Egypt or 
Phoenicia. A constant effort to attain symmetry and decorative effect for its 
own sake inspires the geometric designs. Those taken from organic life 
show continual reference to the model and a ” naturalistic grasp of the 
whole situation,” which resists convention and often ignores decorative 
propriety. The human form is fearlessly subjected to experiment, the better 
to attain lightness, life, and movement in its portrayal. A foreign motive is 
handled with a breadth and vitality which renders its new expression 
practically independent. The conventional bull of an Assyrian relief was 
referred to the image of a living bull by the Knossian artist, and made to 
express his emotions of fear or wrath by the Vaphio goldsmith, the Cypriote 
worker in ivory mirror handles, or the ” island-gem ” cutter. 


same level of intelligence and worth. They are frank and hospitable, brave 
in combat, diligent, economical, given to poetry, steadfast in their 
friendships, constant in love ; marriages are respected, and even the 
Moslem Bosnians reject the polygamy allowed them by the Koran. 
Incessant wars, tyranny on the one hand, servitude on the other, have 
brutalised their manners; the lack of roads, the forests and rocks of their 
mountains, have kept them remote from civilising influences.’ 
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In 1878 the Treaty of Berlin placed Bosnia and Herzegovina under Austrian 
administration, though they still recognised the suzerainty of the Porte. An 
Austrian military occupation was also established. Since that time the 
condition of the country has improved. New peasant colonies have been 
introduced and agriculture has flourLshed. During the period between 1892 
and 1896, for example, the amount of grain produced was double that 
produced between 1882 and 1886. A large amount of fruit and tobacco is 
also raised. Mining is an important industry in Bosnia. The inhabitants 
engage iu weaving, and in leather and metal work.” 


Macedonia 


We have seen how, one after another, the different states of the Balkans 
have acquired their independence. The order of procedure in every case has 
been much the same: Turkish oppression exists until it becomes unbearable 
; revolt, massacres, interference of the powers, ensue ; and these are 
followed by a recognition of the independence of the individual states. 
Servia, Greece, Rumania are now independent; Bulgaria is so practically; 
Montenegro claims to have never been anything else ; Bosnia and 
Herzegovina are under Austrian administration. Only Macedonia and 


Albania are left, and in Macedonia is concentrated the whole force of the 
Eastern Question which was formerly spread over so large a space. The 
same factors are predominant— Greeks, Bulgarians, and Servians all have 
interests in Macedonia ; even Rumania has her propaganda, although with 
no perceptible justification, as the people — the Kutzo-Wallachians — 
which she claims as her “brethren,” absolutely reject the relationship. 


It is this rivalry of nationalities which so seriously complicates the problem. 
Greece, Servia, and Bulgaria since becoming independent have earnestly 
desired the same boon for their brothers in Macedonia, but each one wishes 
it accomplished after a manner which shall extend her own territory. This 
rivalry is most conspicuous between Bulgaria and Greece. The Hellenes, for 
instance, would object quite as strenuously to having Macedonia 
independent and Bulgarian as they do to having it dependent and Turkish. 
As a result the country is the scene of rival agitations, and ever against 
internal disagreements stand the European powers on the outside, Russia 
and Austria in the foreground, each jealously watching the other.” 


The embittered struggle of the rival nationalities in Macedonia dates from 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Until that period the Greeks, owing to 
their superior culture and their privileged position, e.xercised an exclusive 
influence over the whole population professing the orthodox faith. All 
Macedonia was either Moslem or orthodox Christian, without distinction of 
nationalities, the Catholic or Protestant millets being inconsiderable. The 
first opposition to Greek ecclesiastical ascendency came from the 
Bulgarians. The Bulgarian literary revival, which took place in the earlier 
part of the nineteenth century, was the precur.sor of the ecclesiastical and 
national movement which resulted in the establishment of the exarchate in 
1870. The first exarch, who was elected in 1871, was excommunicated with 
all his followers by the patriarch, and a considerable number of Bulgarians 
in Macedonia — the so-called Bulgarophones — fearing the reproach of 
schism, or influenced by other considerations, refrained from 
acknowledging the new spiritual power. Many of the recently converted 
uniates, on the other hand, offered their allegiance to the exarch. The firman 
of the 28th of February, 1870, specified a 
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number of districts within the present boundaries of Bulgaria and Servia, as 
well as in Macedonia, to which Bulgarian bishops might be appointed; 
other districts might be subjected to the exarchate, should two-thirds of the 
inhabitants so desire. In virtue of the latter provision the districts of Veles, 
Ochrida, and Uskub declared for the exarchate, but the Turkish government 
refrained from sanctioning the nomination of Bulgarian bishops to these 
dioceses. It was not till 1891 that the Porte, at the instance of Stambulov, 
the Bulgarian prime minister, whose demands were supported by the Triple 
Alliance and Great Britain, issued the herat, or exequatur, for Bulgarian 
bishops at Ochrida and Uskub; the sees of Veles and Ne\Tokop received 
Bulgarian prelates in 1894, and those of Monastir, Strunmitza, and Dibra in 
1898. The Bulgarian position was further strengthened in the latter year by 
the establishment of “commercial agents” representing the principality at 
Salonica, Uskub, Monastir, and Serres. During this period (1891-1898) the 
Bulgarian propaganda, entirely controlled by the spiritual power and 
conducted within the bovmds of legality, made rapid and surprising 
progress. In later years the interference of the Macedonian connnittee at 
Sofia, in which the advocates of physical force predominate, has done much 
to injure the movement. 


In connection with its religious propaganda Bulgaria busily established 
schools in Macedonia, and in 1898 there were seven hundred and sixty-two 
with nearly forty thousand pupils. But the Bulgarians were not alone in their 
propagandising movement. In 1886 a Rumanian g}minasium was 
established at Monastir, and there are now some forty Rumanian schools in 
Macedonia supported by the Rumanian ministry of education. The Servian 
government has not been behind, and although it did not enter the field 
actively until 1890, the Servian schools in Macedonia now number a 
hundred and seventy-eight, with seven thousand two hundred pupils. Even 
the Albanians are demanding schools in which then-language shall be 
taught, but so far none has been founded. Greek schools are still in the 
majority, in spite of all attempts of rival nationalities, and in addition to all 
these Christian schools there are the Turkish ones; so that it is small wonder 


if the population, which to begin with is racially so divergent, should not 
have become welded together. 


The one hope of Macedonia to escape from under Turkish rule is by causing 
such horrors to take place that the European powers will feel obliged to 
interfere as they did in Bulgaria and to establish an autonomous 
government. Russia, however, in 1896, declared that she would not 
interfere, and in 1897 entered into an agreement with Austria to preserve 
the status quo, in consequence of which Macedonia and Turkey have been 
left, more or less, to settle their disagreements between them. The 
Macedonian committee in Bulgaria has been none the less active, stirring 
up agitations and disturbances which, although frowned upon by the 
Bulgarian government, receive hearty sympathy from the people, which fact 
is not surprising since one half of the capital, Sofia, itself is Macedonian; in 
April, 1901, the president of the committee, M. Sarafof, was arrested 
together with the leailing members. An insurrection broke out in 1902, 
which was promptly and severely put down by Turkish troops. Diplomatic 
efforts were made to prevent a repetition of the uprising; a Russian minister 
visited Vienna and the Balkan capitals, and the Bulgarian government again 
arrested the leaders of the revolutionary movement. In February, 1903, the 
Russian and Austrian amba~?sadors at Constantinople demanded reforms in 
Macedonia which were accepted by the sultan and approved by Europe, but 
as a wTiter in the Review of Reviews for 
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October, 1893, says, “There were only two obstacles in the way of complete 
success in pacifying Macedonia — the plan was a sham and the Bulgaro- 
Macedonian committee was not. It had those glad to die, and where men die 
a cause lives.” 


The insurrection broke out again in the spring, and from March to 
September the country was filled with horrors and outrages that defy 
description. Christians murdered Mohammedans and Mohammedans 


assassinated Christians ; villages were burned and railways destroyed. By 
the time the insurrection was put down in September more than a hundred 
villages had been burned and whole districts devastated. Many fled to 
Bulgaria. In November, 1903, the Turkish government again promised to 
introduce reforms, but even with the best intentions, considering the 
jealousies of foreign powers and the rival factions in the country, the 
problem is too difficult for the Porte to deal with. 


When war broke out between Russia and Japan, and Russia’s hands were 
tied in the Balkans, war between Bulgaria and Turkey seemed miminent, 
and desultory fighting on the frontier has been reported from time to time. 
Peace will probably never be restored so long as Macedonia remains under 
Turkish subjection. In strong contrast to this general upheaval is the 
monastic community living on Mount Athos, on a promontory projecting 
from the southern part of Macedonia. 


MOUNT ATHOS 


The triple peninsula of Chalcidice, which protrudes far into the sea like a 
gigantic hand stretched out over the waters, is completely separated from all 
the spurs of Despoto-Dagh, and is joined to the continent only by a thin 
stalk of lands slightly elevated ; almost all the root of the peninsula is 
covered with lakes, swamps, and alluvial plains. It is a miniature Greece in 
the structure of its coasts, oddly cut up into bays and promontories, and in 
its distinct momitain ranges, which rise from the midst of the lowest lands 
like the islands of the Archipelago from the midst of the waters. Greek in 
aspect, this strange appendix of the continent is equally Greek in population 
; arare thing in Turkey, the inhabitants belong to only one race, except in 
the little village of Nisvoro, where Turks live, and on Mount Athos, where a 
few monks are of Slavic origin. 


Of the three tongues of land which Chalcidice projects into the ^gean Sea, 
that on the east is almost completely isolated; once it was even separated 
from the mainland by a canal of 1,200 meters constructed by Xerxes across 
the connecting isthmus, either to save his fleet from the dangerous 
circunmavigation of the promontory of Athos or else to give to the 
astonished inhabitants a proof of his power. This peninsula is that of the 
Hagion Oros, the Monte Santo of the Italians. A superb mountain of chalky 


rocks, the most beautiful perhaps of the whole eastern Mediterranean 
system, raises its point at the extremity of the peninsula ; it is the celebrated 
Mount Athos, in which an architect, Dinocrates, wished to carve a statue of 
Alexander holding a city in one hand and the source of a torrent in the other 
; it is also the siunmit to which, according to the local tradition, the devil 
took Christ to show him all the kingdoms of the earth stretched out at his 
feet. The panorama is not exceedingly vast, but the view, which embraces 
the whole coast of Chalcidice, of Macedonia, and of Thrace, the vague 
outlines of the Asiatic shores, the abrupt cone of Samothrace, and the blue 
waters of the sea, is very beautiful, one’s glance travels an immense 
distance from Thessalian Olympus to Mount 
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Ida in Asia Minor. The vigorous linos of fortified buiklings rising here and 
there on the slopes of the mountains from the midst of woods of chestnut, 
oak, or pine contrast in the most happy manner with the fleeting horizon of 
indistinct coast lines. 


This peninsula, which one traveller compares to a “sphinx crouching upon 
the water,” belongs to a republic of monks, naming their own council and 
administering their government in their own fa.shion. In return for paying a 
tribute, they have the right to live there in complete seclusion ; no one can 
enter without their permission. A company of Christian soldiers keeps 
watch at the frontier of the isthmas to prevent any woman from desecrating 
the sanctified soil by her presence; the Turkish governor himself must leave 
his harem outside of the Hagion Oros ; for fourteen centuries, says the 
history of Mount Athos, no person of the female sex has put foot on the 
holy mountain. Furthermore, the introduction of any female animal is very 
severely prohibited : even hens would profane the monasteries by their 
vicinity ; hence it is necessary to bring all eggs from Lemnos. With the 
exception of the farmers who live in the village of Carj’es, in the centre of 
the peniasula, the inhabitants to the number of about si.x thousand, monLs 
and servants, reside in the monasteries or in the scattered hermitages, about 


the 935 churches of the district. Almost all the monks are Greek ; however, 
among the twenty large monasteries, one is of Russian fomidation, and two 
were erected at the expense of the old sovereigns of Servia. 


These edifices, built on promontories in the form of citadels with high walls 
and towers of defence, present for the most part a very picturesque 
appearance ; one of them, Simopetra, placed on a rock on the western side, 
looks absolutely inaccessible. It is in these retreats that the “good old men,” 
or caloyers, pass their lives in contemplative inaction; according to their 
discipline they pray eight hours a day and two hours a night, without once 
sitting do^vn during their orisons. Thus the monks have neither strength nor 
time for the least study or for the most simple manual labour. The books in 
their libraries, several times explored by erudite scholars, are to them 
incomprehensible, and in spite of their temperance they would be in danger 
of starvation if the lay brethren did not work for them, and if they did not 
possess numeroas farms on the mainland. A few crops of nuts are the sole 
products of the fertile peninsula of Mount Athos. <^ 


CHAPTER V THE HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN GREECE 


GREECE UNDER THE SLAVS) THE INTRODUCTION OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


After the battles of Philippi and Actium, Greece, being incorporated into the 
Roman possessions, ceased to play an important role in Europe and in Asia. 
The loss of her independence was not slow to bring about such a change in 
her condition that the taste for art and philosophy became extinguished at 
almost the same time as the love of glory. The Peloponnesus (Morea) and 
Attica had promptly been swallowed up by a foreign population, a mixture 
of Romans and Asiatics. The Ionian Islands had met with the same fate, and 
the shadow of liberty which Greece owed to its philosopher-ministers (year 
54), whose reign was so short under the execrable Nero, could not raise 
again the energy of the Athenians and Spartans who were still left in Attica 
and Laconia. In a short time the various districts of this famous land 


descended into a state of barbarity almost as great as had been their military 
and scientific glory. The language of Homer became corrupted in provinces 
where the cupidity of a Roman officer made out of a generous people a 
people of slaves. ^ 


Phoenician merchants and Roman conquerors, however, hardly modified 
the elements of the Hellenic population, but at the time of the migrations of 
the barbarians the latter penetrated into Greece in multitudes. During more 
than two centuries the Avars maintained their power in the Peloponnesus; 
then came the Slavs, who were aided more than once by the pest in 
depopulating the country. Greece became a ” Slavia,” and the common 
idiom was a Slavic tongue, probably Servian, as is still shown by a large 
majority of local names, c 


Still the coast towns, most of which were well fortified on the land side, 
remained in the possession of the old inhabitants; whereas the interior, the 
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plains and valleys and in time oven the old inland towns, became ooeupied 
by Slavic tribes. During the fights antl feuds with the Grecian inhabitants of 
the cities and the Byzantine governors, the power of the Slavs and their 
spirit of freedom and independence grew ever stronger, so that they threw 
off the supremacy of the East-Roman emperors and lived according to their 
own laws. Under Empress Theodora, however, they succumbed to the 
sword of her general Theoktistus, and again fell into a state of dependence 
wherein they were tributary to Byzantium. ” With the loss of political 
independence there disappeared among the Slavs the old spirit of liberty ; 
the haliits and customs, the language and religion of their ancestors, were 
gradually transformed by the preponderating influence of Byzantine 


Hellenic imlividuality.” Byzantine supremacy in the peninsula was further 
strengthened by the spread of Christianity, which through the propaganda of 
Byzantine priests and monks took place under Basil the Macedonian and his 
successors. The new religion overthrew not only the idolatry of the Slavs 
but also the Hellenic popular beliefs of the Mainotes in the mountain gorges 
and valleys of the Eurotas (Tri or Tris). This transformation appears to have 
initiated a new epoch in the development of the inhabitants of the 
Peloponnesus. At any rate we find hi the course of the ninth century, in 
single districts of Slavonicised Greece, traces of prosperity, wealth, and 
even luxury, which we should probably seek in vain in every other part of 
the Byzantine Empire at that time. Even if we acknowledge some 
exaggeration in the description by Constantine Porphyrogenitus of the 
journey, the display, and the presents of the rich widow of Danilis of Patras, 
the patroness of the first Basil, we are justified in crediting its main 
features, and through them we receive a startling conception of the wealth 
of private families. Silk weaving, purple dyeing, and extended sea 
commerce flourished among both the Christians and the numerous Jews 
who, in the succeeding period of tranquillity, had settled in Hellas and the 
Morea. In the Greek histories the old name Peloponnesus was still 
employed, whereas in the Occident the name ” Morea” became more usual. 
The mulberry trees planted there on account of the silk culture may have 
given rise to this name, or else the latter is of Slavic origin and means 
“coast land,” “sea land,” ” littoral. “<i 


In time the polished language of the Hellenes resumed the supremacy, and 
the race itself has regained such thorough preponderance that it is 
impossible now to find the Slav elements of the population. But, after 
having been almost completely Slavonicised, Hellas ran the risk of 
becoming Albanian, especially during the Venetian domination. Even at the 
beginning of the last century Albanian was the preponderating language of 
Elis, of Argos, of Ba^otia, and of Attica ; in our clays more than a hundred 
thousand pretended Greeks still speak it. The actual population of Greece is 
thus very mi.xed, but it would be diflScult to say in what proportions the 
different elements, Hellenic, Slavic, and Albanian, are united. 


It is certain, however, that in spite of invasions and cross-mixtures, the 
Greek race, aided perhaps by the climate which is native to it, has preserved 


most of its distinctive traits. In the first place, it has succeeded in keeping 
its language, and it is truly a cause for wonder that the vulgar Greek, 
emanating from a rural idiom, does not differ more from the ancient literary 
Greek. Physically, also, the race has not changed ; the ancient types may 
still be recognised in many a district of modern Greece. The Bcpotian has 
that awkward gait which made him the laughing-stock of the other Greeks; 
the young Athenian has the suppleness, the grace, and intrepid bearing 
which we admire in horsemen sculptured on the friezes of the Parthenon ; 
the woman of Sparta 
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has kept that severe and proud beauty which the poets used to praise in the 
Doric virgins. c 


The first crusaders did not appear in Greece proper, but towards the middle 
of the twelfth century the Venetian, SiciUan, and other adventurers overran 
the Peloponnesus and Attica. Greece was then governed, or rather 
distracted, by different petty tyrants, and the people were plunged in the 
grossest ignorance and superstition. There were never wanting, however, 
pious and learned prelates, whose writings serve as stars to throw a feeble 
light upon these obscure ages — in fact, from the days of Cadmus to those 
of Coray the Greeks never have been wanting for any considerable length 
of time in industrious and faithful writers. 


GREECE BECOMES A DISPUTED LAND 


In the year 1204 the French, under the marquis of Montferrat, with the 
Venetians, and Baldwin of Flanders, took Constantinople from the Greek 
emperor. The French under the marquis of Montferrat pushed their 
conquests through Greece proper, took Athens and Thebes, and penetrated 
into the Peloponnesus. The marquis bestowed the government of Athens on 


Since we have a continuous series of links by which the development of the 
characteristic Mycensean products can be traced within the area back to 
very primitive forms, we can fearlessly assert that not only did the full 
flower of the Mycensean civilisation proper belong to the iEgean area, but 
also its essential origin. That it came to have intimate relations with other 
contemporary civilisations, Egyptian, Mesopotamian, perhaps ” Hittite,” 
and early began to contract a huge debt, especially to Egypt, is equally 
certain. Not to mention the certainly imported Nilotic objects found on 
Mycemean sites, and bearing hieroglyphic inscriptions and cartouches of 
Pharaonic personages, the later ..\gean culture is deeply indebted to the 
Nile for forms and decorative motives. 


At what epoch did 4gean civilisation reach its full development ? It is little 
use to ask when it arose. A terminus a quo in the Neolithic Age can be 
dated only less vaguely than a geological stratum. But it is known within 
fairly definite limits when it ceased to be a dominant civilisation. Nothing 
but derived products of sub-Mycensean style falls within the full Iron Age 
in the \Egean. Bronze, among useful metals, accompanies almost alone the 
genuine Mycensean objects, at Enkomi in Cyprus, as at Mycense. This fact 
supplies a terminus ad quern, to which a date may be assigned at least as 
precise as scholars assign to the Homeric lays. For these represent a 
civilisation spread over the same area and in process of transition from 
bronze to iron, and if they fall in the ninth century B.C., then the Myceniean 
period proper ends a little earlier, at any rate in the West. It is possible, 
indeed probable, that in Asia Minor and Cyprus, where the descent of 
northern tribes about 1000 B.C., remembered by the Greeks as the “Dorian 
Invasion,” did not have any direct effect, the Mycemean culture survived 
longer in something like purity, and passed by an uninterrupted process of 
development into the 
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de la Roche ; hence the singular title Duke of Athens, which we hear 
mentioned in the thirteenth century. Some French crusaders returning from 
the Holy Land were driven upon the shores of the Peloponnesus ; they there 
joined the marquis of Montferrat, who was besieging Nauplia, and this little 
army, to which were added some Venetians, subjugated all the 
Peloponnesus, except Lacedsemon, which was held by a petty native prince. 
The Peloponnesus, then called the Morea, was afterwards delivered by 
treaty to the Venetians, though the possession was disputed by the Genoese. 
In all these conquests the Greeks were regarded as scarcely different from 
cattle belonging to the soil, and, of course, were the property of its 
possessor. 


But the Europeans did not long hold Constantinople; it was wrested from 
the family of Baldwin about the middle of the tliirteenth century by the 
Greek emperors of Nice. From this time to the middle of the fifteenth 
century the possession of Greece was the subject of dispute between the 
emperors of Constantinople, the Venetians, Florentines, and other European 
powers, who in those fluctuating times were continually gaining and losing 
possessions in the eastern part of Europe. By all these different lords of the 
soil the Greeks were harshly treated, since they were too ignorant and too 
degenerate to defend their rights. The sufferings of the country hatl been 
such that the population had materially decreased and no spirit of 
improvement was visible. But still the Greeks preserved in a strange degree 
many of their national characteristics ; they did not mingle with their 
masters, but kept distinct in manners, language, and feelings; cruel 
treatment they often suffered, but not direct persecution. e 


THE MOHAMMEDAN GOVERNMENT. 


The conquest of Greece by Muhammed II (1460) was felt to be a boon by 
the greater part of the population. The government of the Greek emperors of 
the family of Pala’ologos, of their relations the despots in the Morea, and of 
the Frank princes, dukes, and signors, had for two centuries rendered 
Greece the scene of incessant civil wars and odious oppression. The 
Mohammedan government put an end to the injustice of many petty tyrants, 
whose rapacity and 
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feuds had divided, impoverished, and depopulated the country. When 
Muhammed IT annexed the Peloponnesus and Attica to the Ottoman 
Empire, he deliberately extenninated all remains of the existing aristocracy, 
both Frank nobles and Greek archonts, in these provinces, and introduced in 
their place the Turkish aristocracy, as far as such a class existed in his 
dominions. The ordinary system of the “Ottoman administration was 
immediately applied to the greater part of Greece, and it was poverty, and 
not valour, which exempted a few mountainous districts from its 
application. 


Saganos Pasha was left as governor of Morea and the duchy of Athens. 
Garrisons of the sultan’s regular troops were stationed in a few of the 
strongest fortresses under their own officers ; but the general defence of the 
coimtrj’ and the maintenance of order among the inhabitants was intrusted 
to Saganos, who was invested with the revenue necessary for the purpose. 
The arbitrary’ power of the pasha and the license of the regular garrisons 
were restrained by the timariot system. The feudal usages, which the 
earliest Ottoman sultans had inherited with their first possessions in the 
Seljuk Empire, were introduced by Muhammed II into Greece, as the 
natural manner of retaining the rural population under his domination. 
Large tracts of land in the richest plains having reverted to the government 
as belonging to the confiscated estates of the princes and nobles, a certain 
proportion of this property was divided into life-rent fiefs, which were 
conferred on veteran warriors who had merited rewards by distinguished 
service. These fiefs were called timars, and consisted of a life-interest in 
lands, of which the Greek and Albanian cultivators sometimes remained in 
possession of the exclusive right of cultivation within determined limits, 
and under the obligation of paying a fixed revenue and performing certain 
services for the Mussulman landlord. The timariot was bound to serve the 
sultan on horseback with a number of well-appointed followers, varying 
according to the value of his fief. 


These men had no occupation, and no thought but to perfect themselves in 
the use of their amis, and for a long period they formed the best light 


cavalry in Europe. The timars were granted as militarj’ rewards, and they 
never became hereditary while the system continued to exist in the Ottoman 
Empire. The veteran soldiers who held these fiefs in Greece were bound to 
the sultan by many ties. They looked forward to advancement to the larger 
estates called ziamets, or to gaining the rank of sandjak beg, or commander 
of a timariot troop of hor.“ie. This class, in Christian provinces, was 
consequently firmly attached to the central authority of the Ottoman sultan, 
and constituted a check both on the ambitious projects and local despotism 
of powerful pashixs and on the rebellious disposition of the Christian 
population. The rich rewards granted by Muhammed II to his followers 
drew numerous bands of Turkoman and Seljuk volunteers to his armies 
from Asia Minor, who came to Europe, well mounted and armed, to seek 
their fortunes as warlike emigrants. The brilliant conquests of that .sultan 
enabled him to bestow rich lands on many of these young volunteers, while 
their own valour gained for them abundant booty in female slaves and 
agricultural serfs. These emigrants formed a considerable portion of the 
population of Macedonia and Greece after its conquest, and they were 
always ready to take the field against the Christians, both as a religious duty 
and as a means of acquiring slaves, whom, according to their qualifications, 
they might send to their own harems, to their farms, or to the slave-market. 
The timariots of the Ottoman Empire, like the feudal nobility of Europe, 
required a servile race to cultivate the land. 


Difference of religion in Turkey created the distinction of rank which pride 
of birth perpetuated in feudal Europe. But the system was in both cases 
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equally artificial, and the permanent laws of man’s social existence operate 
unceasingly to destroy every distinctive privilege which separates one class 
of men as a caste from the rest of the comnmnity, in violation of the 
immutable principles of equity. Heaven tolerates temporary mjustice 
committed by individual tyrants to the wildest excesses of iniquity; but 
history proves that divine providence has endowed society with an 


irrepressible power of expansion, which gradually effaces every permanent 
infraction of the principles of justice by human legislation. The laws of 
Lycurgus expired before the Spartan state, and the corps of janissaries 
possessed more vitality than the tribute of Christian children. 


The Turkish feudal system was first introduced into Thessaly by Bayazid I, 
about the year 1397, when he sent Evrenos to invade the Peloponnesus. He 
invested so large a number of Seljuk Turks with landed estates, both in 
Macedonia and Thessaly, that from this period a powerful body of timariots 
was ever ready to assemble, at the sultan’s orders, to invade the southern 
part of Greece. Murad II extended the system to Epirus and Acarnania, 
when he subdued the possessions of Charles Tocco, the despot of Arta; and 
Muhammed II rendered all Greece subject to the burden of maintaining his 
feudal cavalry. The governmental division of Greece and the burdens to 
which it was subjected varied so much at different times that it is extremely 
difficult to ascertain the exact amount of the timariots settled in Greece at 
the time of Sultan Muliammed’s death. The number of fiefs was not less 
than about three hundred ziamets and sixteen hundred timars. 


Along “ith the timariot system, Muhammed II imposed the tribute of 
Christian children on Greece, as it then existed in the 


other Christian provinces of his empire. A fifth of their male children was 
exacted from the sultan’s Christian subjects as a part of that tribute which 
the Koran declared was the lawful price of toleration to those who refused 
to embrace Islam. 


By these measures Greece was entirely subjected to the Ottoman 
domination, and the last traces of its political institutions and legal 
administration, whether derived from the Roman caesars, the Byzantine 
emperors, or the Frank princes, from the code of Justinian, the Basilica of 
Leon, or the assize of Jerusalem, were all swept away. Greece was 
partitioned among several pashas and governors, all of whom were under 
the orders of the beglerbeg of Rumelia, the sultan’s commander-in-chief in 
Europe. The islands and some maritime districts were at a later period 
placed imder the control of the captain pasha. The Greeks, as a nation, 
disappear from history ; no instances of patriotic despair ennobled the 
records of their subjection. A dull uniformity marks their conduct and their 


thoughts. Byzantine ceremony and orthodox formality had already effaced 
the stronger traits of individual character, and extinguished genius. Ottoman 
oppression now made an effort to extirpate 


A Janiss.^ry in his Dress of Cere.mony 
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the innate feelings of humanity. Parents gave their sons to be janissaries, 
and their daughters to be odaUsques. 


The historj’ of the Ottoman government during the period when its yoke 
bore heaviest on the Greeks nevertheless deserves to be carefully studied, if 
it were only to institute a comparison between the conduct of the 
Mussulmans and the manner in which the most powerful contemporary 
Christian states treated their subjects. Unless this comparison be made, and 
the condition of the rayah in the sultan’s dominions be contrasted with that 
of the serf in the Holy Roman Empire of the Gemians, and in the dominions 
of the kings of France and Spain, the absolute cruelty of the Ottoman 
domination would be greatly overrated. The mass of the Christian 
population engaged in agricultural operations was allowed to enjoy a far 
larger portion of the fruits of their labour under the sultan’s government 
than imder that of many Christian monarchs. This fact explains the facility 
with which the sultans of Constantinople held millions of Christian landed 
proprietors and small farmers in submissive bondage to a comparatively 
small number of Mohammedans in the European provinces of their empire. 


Indeed, the conquest of the Greeks was completed before the Ottoman 
government had succeeded in subduing a considerable part of the Seljuk 
Turks in Asia Jlinor, and for several centuries the Mussulman population in 
Asia proved far more turbulent subjects to the sultans than the orthodox 
Christians in Europe. Muhammed II and many of his successors were not 
only abler men than the Greek emperors who preceded them on the throne 
of Byzantium; they were really better sovereigns than most of the 
contemporary’ princes in the west. The Transylvanians and Hungarians 
long preferred the government of the house of Othman to that of the house 
of Habsburg ; the Greeks clung to their servitude under the infidel Turks 
rather than .seek a deliverance which would entail submission to the 
Catholic Venetians. It was therefore in no small degree by the apathy, if not 
by the positive goodwill, of the Christian population that the supremacy of 
the Sublime Porte was firmly established from the plains of Podolia to the 
banks of the Don. So stable were the foundations of the Ottoman power, 
even on its northern frontier, that for three centuries the Black Sea was 
literally a Turkish lake. The Russians first acquired a right to navigate 
freely over its waters in the year 1774. / 


THE CONSPIRACY OF CATHERINE H 


After the Turkish conquest, in the middle of the fifteenth century, Greece 
was considered of no consequence e.xcept as a field of battle in the wars 
between the Turks and ‘enetians who had alternate possession of the country 
and who were the tyrants and oppressors of the people, whom they treated 
like slaves. It was not until 1715 that the Turks got complete and 
undisturbed possession of the country; and from that time we lose sight of 
the Greeks, or hear them spoken of only as degenerate slaves by those 
travellers who were led by an admiration of the genius of the ancients to 
take a pilgrimage to Athens to contemplate the mins of antiquity. 


In 1770 Catherine II planned and effected a revolt in Greece, in order to win 
for Russia the sympathy of the Greeks in her war with Turkey. She sent 
emissaries into every part of the country, to prepare the population for an 
insurrection, and the people were excited by hopes of being freed by Ru- 
ssia. Emancipation seemed verj’ possible, for the Greeks had become 
somewhat enlightened, and thousands were flattering themselves that any 


attempt at independence would be encouraged and supported by the 
European powers. 
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A Russian fleet was sent round to the Mediterranean; twelve hundred 
soldiers were landed in Morea and the Greeks were summoned to arms. 
They rose, but not to ai-ms, for arms had not been allowed them by the 
Turks; nevertheless they rushed upon their oppressors with fury, killed great 
numbers, took the fortress of Navarino, and drove the Turks from every part 
of Morea, forcing them to shut themselves up in the fortresses. 


But they were miserably seconded by the Russians ; no means were given 
them to continue the war, and when the Turks called in the Albanians the 
Greeks were driven in their turn to take refuge in the mountains and under 
the walls of Navarino, where the Russian commander, Orlov, had shut 
himself up with his soldiers. He refused the Greeks admittance, and 
thousands were cut to pieces before his eyes. The enterprise was most 
shamefully abandoned by the Russians, who, after leading the Greeks mto a 
rebellion, refused them support, evacuated the country, and left the victims 
of their guilty undertaking to suffer the terrible vengeance of the Turks. 


THE TRE.‘VTY OF KUTCHUK-KAINARDJI (1774 A.D.) 


Meantime, in July, 1770, the Russian fleet, under the bold Scot, 
Elphinstone, attacked and bm-ned the Turkish fleet at Tchesme; and this 
success served in the eyes of the Russians to atone for the disgraceful 
termination of their attempt on the Peloponnesus. By the Treaty of 
Kutchuk-Kainardji, signed in 1774, Russia resigned all her pretensions in 
the Archipelago; she made, it is true, some vain stipulations in favour of the 
Greeks, but they were utterly disregarded by the Turks, who continued to 
deal vengeance upon them. So far was the divan exasperated, or alarmed, 


that the much agitated question of the extermination of the Greek people 
was resumed. The execution of this plot was prevented only by the 
exertions of Hassan Pasha. That truly great man, after urging other reasons 
in vain, brought the divan to its senses by asking, ” If you exterminate the 
rayahs, who will pay you the great capitation tax which you now get from 
them? “e 


FINLAY ON THE OTTOMAN DOMINION 


For three centuries the position of the Greek race was one of hopeless 
degradation. Its connection with the old pagan Hellenes was repudiated by 
themselves and forgotten by other nations. The modern Greeks were 
prouder of having organised the ecclesiastical establishment of the orthodox 
hierarchy than of an miaginary comiection with an extinct though cognate 
society which had once occupied the highest rank in the political and 
intellectual world and created the literature of Europe. The modern 
identification of the Christian Greeks with the pagan Hellenes is the growth 
of the new series of ideas dissemmated by the French Revolution. At the 
time when ecclesiastical orthodoxy exerted its most powerful influence on 
the Greeks as a people they were content to perpetuate their national 
existence in the city of Constantinople, in a state of moral debasement not 
very dissimilar to the position in which Juvenal describes their ancestors at 
Rome. The primates and the clergy acted as agents of Turkish tyranny with 
as much zeal as the artists and rhet-oricians of old had pandered for the 
passions of their Roman masters. 


On the other hand, the slavery of the Greeks to the Ottomans was not the 
result of any inferiority in numerical force, material wealth, and scientific 
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knowledge. The truth is, that the successes of the Ottoman Turks, like those 
of the Romans, nmst be in great part attributed to their superiority in 
personal courage, individual morality, systematic organisation, and national 
dignity. The fact is (Hshonourable to Christian civiHsation. After tlie 
conquest of Constantinoi)le the Greeks sank, with wonderful rapidity and 
without an effort, into the most abject slavery. For three centuries their 
political history is merged in the history of the Ottoman P]mpire. During 
this long period the national position, for evil and for good, wa.s determined 
by the aggregate of vice and virtue in the individuals who composed the 
nation. Historians rarely allow due weight to the direct influence of 
individual conduct in the mass of mankind on i)olitical history. At this 
period, however, the national history of the Greeks is comprised in their 
individual biography. 


The power and resources of the Ottoman Empire, at the time when the 
sultans of Constantinople were most tlreaded by the western Christians, 
were principally derived from the profound polic with which the Turkish 
government rendered its Christian subjects the instruments of its designs. It 
gave to its subjects a modicum of jirotection for life and property and an 
amount of religious toleration which induced the oiHiodox to perpetuate 
their numbers, to continue their labours for amassing wealth, ami to prefer 
the domination of the sultan to that of any Christian potentate. In return, it 
exacted a tithe of the lives as well as of the fortunes of its subjects. 
Christian children were taken to fill up the chasms which polygamy and 
war were constantly producing in Mussulman society, ami Christian 
industry filled the sultan’s treasury with the wealth which long secured 
success to the boldest projects of Ottoman ambition. No accidental 
concourse of events could have given permanence to a dominion which 
maintained its authority with the same stern tyranny over the Seljuk Turk, 
the Turkoman, the Kurd, the Arab, and the Moorish Mussulman as it did 
over the Greek, the Albanian, the Servian, the Bulgarian, the Wallachian, 
and the Armenian Christian. An empire whose greatness has endured for 
several centuries must have been supported by some profound political 
combinations, if not by some wise ami just institutions. Accumulations of 
accidental conquest, joined together by military force alone, like the 
empires of Attila, Genghiz Khan, and Timur, have never attained such 
stability. / 


THE GREEK REVOLUTION 


Dispo.s.sessed of political rights by their conquerors, the Greeks had not 
been dispossessed of that which constitutes the real existence of a people, 
religion, nationality, property; they were no longer sovereign, they were not 
Turkish citizens, but they were still men, Greek people and citizens. 
Dependent though they were in their public life upon Turkish proconsuls 
established in their cities and in their villages, in civil life they yet enjoyed 
all that constitutes the common rights of civilised peoples. They po.ssessed 
their temples, their clergy, their patriarchs, their local magistrates, freely 
elected, their ships, their commerce, their privileges as Christians or Greeks 
guaranteed by the officious protection of foreign nations to which the Porte 
had conceded the patronage over this portion of its subjects. By reason of 
their genius, a genius which no other nation has equalled, by reason of their 
activity, their pliability, their subtleties, their power of intrigue, their 
astuteness (largely the outcome of slavery), their acciuisitiveness, their 
complaisant servility towards vizirs and pashas whose favour they exploited 
and whose treasures they shared, and finally by force of their education, 
more advanced and 
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more European than that of the Turks, the Greeks formed the intellectual 
aristocracy of the empire. Almost as numerous and much more wealthy 
than their masters, they covered western Asia, the Archipelago, the 
Pelopon-nesas and other provinces of Europe with a population of eleven 
million souls. The long oppression of the domination of their conquerors 
had weakened without exhausting the ever-e.xisting vigour of their 
nationality. Belonging to one race, possessing one religion, one language, 
they were united by a spirit of consanguinity which might readily have 
found expression in national independence. Had they possessed arms and 
knowledge of their use they could have revindicated their name and their 
laws. 
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Hellenic ; and even in Crete, where there was certainly a cataclysm, and in 
the Argolid, where art was temporarily eclipsed about the tenth century, 
earlier influence survived and came once more to the surface when peace 
was restored. Persistence of artistic influence under a new order, and 
differences in the artistic history of different districts widely sundered, have 
to be taken into account. The appearance, e.g., of late Mycenaean objects in 
Cyprus, does not necessarily falsify the received Mycenyean dates in 
mainland Greece. 


For the main fact, however, viz., the age of greatest florescence all over the 
area, a singular coincidence of testimony points to the period of the X VIIIth 
Pharaonic Dynasty in Egypt. To this dynasty refer all the scarabs or other 
objects inscribed with royal cartouches (except an alabaster lid from 
Knossos, bearing the name of the earlier ” Shepherd King,” Khyan), as yet 
actually found with true Mycenaean objects, even in Cyprus. In a tomb of 
this period at Thebes was found a bronze patera of fine Mycenaean style. At 
Tel-el-Amarna, the site of a capital city which existed only in the reign of 
Amenhotep IV, have been unearthed by far the most numerous fragments of 
true “Agean” pottery found in Egypt; and of that singular style which 
characterises Tel-el-Amarna art, the art of the Knossian frescoes is 
irresistibly suggestive. To the XVIIIth and two succeeding dynasties belong 
the tomb-paintings which represent vases of “gean form ; and to these same 
dynasties Mr. Petrie’s latest comparisons between the fabrics, forms, and 
decorative motives of Egypt and Mycenae have led him. The lapse of time 
between the eighteenth and the tenth centuries is by no means too long, in 
the opinion of most competent authorities, to account for the changes which 
take place in Mycenaean art. 


The question of race, which derives a special interest from the possibility of 
a family relation between the Mycen/an and the subsequent Hellenic 
stocks, is a controversial matter as yet. The light recently thrown on 
Mycenaean cult does not go far to settle the racial problem. The aniconic 


If the emperor .Alexander, who after the invasion of France in 1814 had 
become the Agamemnon of the kings of Europe, had had the perfidy of 
Catherine II, Greece, provoked or even encouraged by him, would have 
long before arisen in rebellion against Sultan Malmiud. But the emperor 
Alexander refused obstinately to provoke or even to tolerate revolt among 
the Greeks. It was not only the incontestable probity of that prince, it was 
also his policy which was opposed to the solicitations of the Greeks. 
Without doubt the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire would enfeeble 
in Mahmud a frequently hostile neighbour, but the Greek revolution would 
enfeeble the theory of the sovereignty of a great empire, and that theory of 
the legitimacy of thrones which he was sincerely trying to make a political 
religion in Europe. 


Accordingly he rejected all the covert propositions which the Greeks, 
hoping to incline him towards a Greek revolution, addressed to him. He 
knew how to await the future gifts which an unknown destiny might bestow 
on his empire; he did not wish to purchase them at the price of disloyalty 
towards the sultan. But if he was the czar of his armies, he was not of public 
opinion. Opinion resolved to do violence to his scruples, and entreaty was 
changed into conspiracy. 


This Greek conspiracy in spite of the emperor had its cradle in Russia; it 
was hatched by European liberalism in the armies of Alexander, not on the 
mountains of Olympus. There was filial vengeance in its patriotism. Prince 
Ypsilanti, the first conspirator, was the son of one Ypsilanti beheaded by 
Selim II for having corresponded with the hospodar of Wallachia.? 
Ypsilanti entered the Rumanian jH’iiicipaHtics in 1.S2(), and we have 
already seen the results of his intrigues in Moldavia and W’allachia, ending 
in his flight and death. ‘T 


The proclamation and the emissaries of Ypsilanti had given to the 
Peloponnesus thv signal for independence. Kolokotronis, a leader in the 
first unsuccessful insurrection, who had retired some years before to the isle 
of Zante, and in whom years and exile had only ripened heroism, and whose 
father, brothers, and near relatives had all perished under the sword of the 
Turks, had again alighted upon the continent and hatl reorganised his bands 
of exiles in the moimtains. The archbishop of Patrse (or Patras), Gennanos, 


orator, pontiff, and warrior, had convened all the chiefs of the clergy in the 
caverns of the Erymanthus mountains to arrange with them the insurrection 
of all their churches. He had summoned the Christians to separate 
themselves forever from the infidels, and to retire with their priests, their 
wives, and their children into the mountains, to organise there the holy war 
and thence to burst forth upon the Ottomans. At his voice the cities and the 
villages were deserted; the Turks, astonished at the solitude, attempted a 
few assaults upon these bands of men whom they thought could easily be 
brought back to servitude ; they were everjrwhere driven from the 
mountains, and soon ejected from the cities in which they had reigned the 
day before. 
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Macedonia, Thessalj-, Epirus, Acarnania, .Etolia, the Peloponnesus, Eu- 
bcEa, and the Archi{)elago had become battlefields on which perished 
alternately tyrants and slaves. All Pasha, the Albanian rebel, in order to gain 
allies against the Turks, addressed a proclamation to the Suliotes, whom he 
had formerly expelled, and gave back to them their lands and fortresses, 
together with cannon and ammunition. At the approach of the peasants, 
following their priests and leaders, and descentling in thousands from the 
mountains, all the towns arose and massacred the Turks, and drove them 
back into the forts. The massacres and crimes of liberty equalled those of 


t}Tanny. The Peloponnesus was fire and blood, under the cross as under the 
crescent ; three centuries of cumulative servitude were the revenge for three 
centuries of oppression. The two races and the two religions counted as 
many hangmen, as many \ic-tims, the one as the other. Europe shuddered 
with horror at the recital of atrocities. Two races, two nations, two religions 
grappled with each other, from the shores where the waves beat upon the 
islands to the summits of Pindarus and of Thessaly. Patrae, Missolonghi 
were entombed under their ruins. The popular hymn of in.surrection and 
despair, the Marseil-laise of the cross, written by the Thessalian Rigas, burst 


forth upon the mountains, and blended with the sacred songs of the Hellenic 
clergy. 


“Until when,” it cried, “shall we live in exile among the rocks of the 
mountains, wandering in the forests, hidden in the caverns of the earth ? Let 
us arise, and if we ma*t die, let our country die with us. Arise ! the law of 
God, the sacred equality of his creatures, let these be our cause. Let us 
swear on the crucifix to break the yoke which bows down our heads ! 
Suliotes ! and you, Spartans ! emerge from your retreats, leopards of the 
mountains, eagles of Olympus, -ultures of Agrapha, Christians of the Save, 
and of the Danube, brave Macedonians, to amis ! let your blood burn like 
fire ! Dolphins of the seas ! Alcyons of Hj-dra, of Ipsara, of the Cyclades, 
do you hear in your waves the voice of your countrj’? Ride upon your ships, 
seize the thunderbolt, strike, bum to its roots the tree of tyranny; unfold 
your banners and let the cross triumphant become the flag of victory and of 
liberty !” 


Grecian Nobleman 


(Sixtceoth Centuo’) 
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Fanaticism of religion, of race and of nationality did not burn with a less 
brilliant flame among the Ottomans. They felt themselves called to a second 
conquest of the land conquered by their ancestors, by the sovereignty of 
Islam. The sultan in repressing the rebellion would have liked to preserve 
the rebellious population from ruin and death, for the annihilation of six 
million Greeks with their wealth and strength was suicide for the Porte. But 
the people and the janissaries, irritated and afraid, saw safety only in the 
extermination of the Christians and urged the government to executions and 
.barbarities proportionate to their terror. The panic of the Moslems animated 


their ferocity. In the capital, people talked only of a universal conspiracy 
among the Christians to destroy the Turks. 


The Greek patriarch Gregory, a man eighty years of age, was seized on 
Easter Smiday, clothed in his pontifical robes as he descended from the 
altar, and was hung to the door of his cathedral. All the chiefs of the Greek 
clergy were seized at their altars the same night and were sacrificed on the 
steps of their churches. Europe looked on and shuddered, but no power as 
yet openly took up the cause of Christendom. Mahmud armed his fleet and 
intrusted it to his grand admiral Kara All. 


AH the islands of the Archipelago had responded to the massacres at 
Constantinople, to the threats of disarmament, to the departure of the 
Turkish fleet, by a general armament of their merchant ships. Tombasis, a 
bold mariner, on board the Themistocles, was appointed grand admiral of 
the insurgents. The fleet of Ipsara joined that of Tombasis. They cleared the 
sea of isolated Turkish war-ships, and, imitating the atrocities of the 
Ottomans, killed, drowned, or sold at auction the prisoners or Turkish 
pilgrims found on these vessels. 


During these combats and these reciprocal massacres on the waters and 
shores of the \Egean Sea, Kurshid Pasha, at the head of the Ottoman army 
of Epirus, with half of his troops blockaded Ali Pasha in his capital, while 
with the other half he fought the rebellion in the Peloponnesus. In a 
desperate assault the aged Ali, causing himself in the midst of the firing to 
be carried to the breach in a litter, had triumphed and had sent back the 
prisoners. “The bear of the Pindarus is still alive,” .said Ali Pasha to his 
enemy; “thou mayest send to fetch thy dead for burial; I shall always act 
justly as long as thou fightest like a brave man, but two men will lose 
Turkey; it is a question of as two !” 


European Sentiment 


There were many influences which popularised in Europe the cause of 
Greek independence. The name of Greece became a sort of religion of the 
imagination in the literary world; the exploits — enlarged in the telling — 
of Bozzaris, Canaris, Kolokotronis, Mauromichales, Tombasis, those 
worthy descendants of Miltiades, of Leonidas, and of Themistocles; the 


sonorous echoes of that land, full of memories, the almost fabulous reports 
of victories won by a population of shepherds from the armies of a powerful 
empire, the prodigies of cruelty on the one side and of bravery on the other, 
thrilled popular sentiment, which has no other policy than its emotions. The 
public responded to the suft’ciiiig of Greece with a cry of indignation 
against the persecutors, and of enthusiasm for the martyrs. Even the cause 
of American independence in 1775 had aroused France to less enthusia.sm 
than that now aroused on the Christian continent by the cau.se of the 
Hellenes. This sentiment was purely individual, antl did not involve the 
governments, which were still neutral and undecitled. It gave to the Greeks, 
however, encouragement, 
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ammunitions, arms, and auxiliaries. Greek committees formed in all the 
capitals voted subsiilies, armed ships, recruited officers and men, published 
journals, held lectures, wrote poems, multiplietl even among the i)eo|jle 
legends in favour of the popular cause. Literature as a whole, that 
spontaneous and irresistible expression of unreflected and disinterested 
generosity in the heart of the people, was on the side of the sons of Plomer, 
of Demosthenes, and of Plato by a sort of filial tradition for those fathers of 
hmnan thought. Courageous adventurers of F’rance, Germany, and 
England, such as General Fabvier, diseniljarked from merchant ships upon 
the coast q{ Morea, and assumed tlie nomadic life of the Mainotes or of the 
Palicari in order to teach war and tactics to shepherds. Byron, having a heart 
as heroic as his imagination, threw name, fortune, life itself into the cause 
of Greece. He equipped a ship, paid troops, gave subsidies to the treasury of 
the insurrection, shut himself up in the most dangerous city, took part in 
battle, and was ready to die for the glorious past anil the doubtful future of a 
people which had been unacquainted even with his name. 


Fabvier had followed the peasants into the mountains, and had disciplined 
them and trained them for war. At that moment Sultan Mahmud called 
Mehemet Ali, the pasha of half-independent Egypt, to the aid of imperilled 


Lslam, and in consequence Ibrahim Pasha disembarked in the Morea with 
an Egyptian army and attempted the conquest of the Morea for the sultan. 


The Attitude of Foreign Governments 


But although the people heard the voices of the Greeks, their sovereigns 
still refused to hear them. The emperor of Rassia, fearing to encourage in 
Greece the spirit of revolution which he had sworn to extinguish in France, 
in Italy, in Spain, and in Germany, abandoned his ambition to follow his 
principle. Metternich feared for Aastria the eruption of revolutionary 
thought such as disturbed Germany. Prussia hesitated, as always, between 
England, Austria, and Russia. . England regarded with disapproval the 
resurrection of a nation whose power would be disastroas to her, would 
enfeeble Turkey, would open the Dardanelles, perhaps to the future fleets of 
Russia, and would place in the Mediterranean a merchant marine to rival 
her own commercial advantages. France, finally, who does not calculate but 
feels, vacillated, sympathetic but undecided, between her pity for a 
Christian race and her old alliance with the sultans. 


In 1827, Rassia, France, and England assumed the role of armed arbitrators 
between Greece and the Ottoman Emi/ire. Greece at that moment, having 
successively devoured the Turkish armies sent by Mahmud to reduce her to 
obedience, had finally succumbed to the Egyptian armies called to the aid 
of Islam and commanded by Ibrahim Pasha. Ibrahim, master of the Morea 
by his troops, and master of the sea by the Egyptian and Turki.sh fleets 
united in the harbour of Navarino, was waiting inactive for the result of the 
negotiations |)etween the powers and the sultan, ready to execute the 
conditions of the treaty which should ensue and to evacuate or to retain the 
Greek continent. A month’s armistice, to give time for negotiations, had 
been concluded between the belligerent parties. This armistice would expire 
October 20th, 1827. No declaration of war had been addressed to the Porte; 
on the contrary, a tacit peace existed between the Christian powers and the 
generalissimo of the Ottoman forces. The three atlmirals, 'on Ileyden, 
Codrington and de Rigny, stationed their fleets off the coasts of Morea like 
pacifi-catory witnesses and not like enemies, and held daily 
communications with 
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Ibrahim. They imposed on him only a cessation of hostilities against the 
Greeks in the interests of hmnanity — an appeal which Ibrahim understood 
and respected while waiting the result of the negotiations begun at 
Constantinople. 


After some time the three foreign fleets entered the harbour and anchored, 
as in times of peace, deck to deck, opposite the Ottoman vessels, whose 
chief officers were on shore in full security. The laws of peace, the laws of 
war, neutrality, loyalty, humanity, alike imposed on the commanders of 
these fleets a peaceful attitude conformable indeed to the intentions of their 
governments, but inoffensive towards a friendly fleet. Such was the course 
imposed by the written instructions given the three admirals. But, urged on 
by the popularity which was at that moment possessed by the Greek 
revolution, and impatient to distinguish themselves by brave deeds at any 
price, they aUowed themselves to be governed by their own initiative. 


The “Battle” of Navarino (1827 a.d.) 


A chance or else a premeditated shot — it is not known from what ship, so 
great was the confusion of five fleets in one harbour — gave the pretext or 
the signal for the engagement. The English admiral commanded by right of 
age ; sure of the support of his two colleagues, he was the first to fire upon 
the Ottoman fleet; Admiral de Rigny and Admiral von Heyden opened fire 
on the still mute vessels before them. A continuous fire from the volleys of 
the three squadrons demoli.shed the Turkish ships one by one. At anchor, 
motionless, pressed one upon another, communicating from deck to deck 
the fire which was devouring them, the Egyptians and Turks responded to 
the fire of the Christians with the courage of fatalism. Their batteries being 
extinguished by the waves into which they sank, the men shot through the 
gun-holes, to the last carmon which remained above the level of the water; 
the vessels, bursting under the explosion of the magazines, covered the sky 
with their smoke and the harbour with their debris ; the cordage cut by 
bullets or burned by flames let the smoking hulls of their ships drift upon 
the reefs. In two hours eight thousand of their mariners had filled up the 


decks with their dead bodies. A few hundred men, themselves wounded by 
the batteries of the forts, alone survived to testify on the European floats to 
the distress of the Ottoman fleet. The smoke as it cleared away discovered 
only the fiery remnants of ninety ships of war, of which the waves threw the 
debris, as if in expiation, at the foot of the cliffs of New Greece. 


Such was not the victory but the crime of Navarino. A cry of horror was 
raised in Asia, a cry of deliverance saluted the event in Greece, a cry of 
enthusiasm applauded it in Europe. Europe hesitated as to what name 
should be given to this conflagration of two fleets. Heroic it seemed to 
some men, to others it was an act of dishonour. SOence at length swathed it, 
lest scrutiny should too clearly reveal its iniquity. 9 « 


Mailer on the Battle of Navarino 


Ibrahim’s fleet consisted of 130 ships, among them eighty-seven war-ships 
with 2,43<S cannon, to which the allies could oppose only twenty-seven 
ships with 1,276 cannon. Codrington was commander-in-chief of the fleet 
of the allies. His ship Asia was anchored at the distance of a pistol-shot 
from that of the Turkish admiral. The command was not to fire unless the 
Turks began first. The latter had already fired several shots, several people 
had 
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already been killed on the English ships, and yet Codrington held back. 
Thereupon the hostile adiuiral’s ship fired on the Asia and the fight began. 
Vehemently did the Englishman deal ilestruction to his enemies ; the French 
and Russian fleets were equally successful; courage and discipline were on 
their side, confusion, bewilderment, and cowardice on the other. The 
enemy’s ships were in confusion ; three thousand cannon volleyed forth in a 
narrow basin surrounded by mountains. Fearful was the sound of their 
thunder ! The battle lasted from four to six in the afternoon ; between five 
and six thousand of the enemy were kilknl, and almost their whole fleet was 


destroyed. Only twenty-nine war-vessels, which were hardly seaworthy, 
remained. The harbour was covered with debris, and through the whole 
night might be heard the explosions of useless ships blown up by the Turks. 
Ibrahim returned to Navarino in the evening and saw nothing before him 
but destruction. The admirals informed him that at the least sign of hostility 
the remainder of his ships and the forts would be completely destroyed by 
their batteries. Thereupon he hoisted the white flag, and sent to Alexandria 
as many of his boats as could be made fit for sea; the allies retreated and 
repaired their ships. 


THE ORG.\NISATION OF GREECE 


Even then the Porte would enter into no negotiations concerning the 
pacification of Greece, and the disagreement between it and the 
ambassadors of the three powers became so violent that the latter left the 
country. Thereupon a number of European inhabitants were turned out of 
Turkey. The Russo-Turkish war was beginning. In order to reap the last 
possible advantage from the occurrence at Navarino, the French general 
Maison, in accordance with a resolution of the congress of London, landed 
in the Morea with fourteen thousand men, forced Ibrahim to set sail for 
Egypt, and compelled the garri.son to capitulate, so that in October, 1828, 
the Morea at least v/as free, and nothing stood in the way to prevent the 
Greeks from establishing an independent government. 


President Capo d’Istria had entered upon Greek soil on January 18th, 1828, 
hailed as a saviour by all parties. He might have been one had he not, as 
Russian minister, become too accustomed to absolute rule, and if he had not 
wrongly judged conditions upon his return to Greece. His presidency was a 
sort of dictatorship ; his board of councillors consisted of his own creatures. 
The independence of the provincial and commercial magistrates was 
abolished, and an administration by prefects introduced in which no free 
election of magistrates was possible. In order to make his will all-powerful, 
he had his spies, like Metternich ; he limited the freedom of the press and 
violated the secrecy of correspondence. Schools were indeed established, 
but care was taken that no independent ideas might penetrate their 
precincts, jjn the home of Plato, Plato’s Gorgias might not even be rcail 


because the author expressed himself too strongly against tyrants. Towards 
all who had acquired power during the Greek revolution he .’“howed no 
less hatred than the Si)anish Ferdinand showed against the victorious 
opponents of Napoleon. Towards the Hydriots, towards the independent 
Mainotes, towards those proud chiefs who for eight years had carried the 
fate of their land on the points of their daggers, he acted like a Russian 
pasha. 


On March 22nd, 1829, it was decidctl by the three powers that Greece 
should fonn a hereditary monarchy ; that it should reach to the bays of 
Ceuta and Vola on the north, but that it should be tributary to Turkey. On 
Feb- 
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ruary 3rd, 1830, these measures were altered in order to make Greece 
wholly independent and free from tribute; its boundaries on the north were 
considerably limited, and Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg was named 
prince. But the prince, who saw that with such narrow boundaries he would 
have to begin his rule by recovering from the Porte by force of arms the 
remaining Greek provinces, declined the proffered crown. To whom was 
this more acceptable than to Capo d’Istria ? But his days were numbered. 


On October 9th, 1831, he was murdered on his way to church by George 
Mauromichales, a member of the Mainote family of patriots towards whom 
Capo d’Istria had behaved in a high-handed manner. His brother was at 
once appointed ruler by the senate, but he was obliged to abdicate on April 
9th, 1832. The conference of London then chose Prince Otto of Bavaria to 
be king of Greece. 


KING OTTO (1833 A.D.) 


On January 30th, 1833, King Otto landed in Nauplia. Since he was not yet 
of age a regency of three persons was appointed ; three thousand five 


ritual, involving tree and pillar symbols of divinity, which prevailed at one 
period, also prevailed widely elsewhere than in the “gean, and we are not 
sure of the divinity symbolised. Even if sure that it was the Father God, 
whose symbol alike in Crete and Caria is the lahrys or double axe, we could 
not say if Caria or Crete were prior, and whether the Father be Aryan or 
Semitic or neither. 


When it is remembered that, firstly, knowing not a word of the Mycenaean 
language, we are quite ignorant of its afiinities ; secondly, not enough 
Mycenaean skulls have yet been recovered to establish more than the bare 
fact that the race was mixed and not wholly Asiatic ; and thirdly, since 
identity of civilisation in no sense necessarily entails identity of race, we 
may have to do not with one or two, but with many races — it will be 
conceded that it is more useful at present to attempt to narrow the issue by 
excluding certain claimants than to pronounce in favour of any one. The 
facial types represented not only on the Knossian frescoes, but by statuettes 
and gems, are distinctly non-Asiatic, and recall strongly the high-crowned 
brachycepha-lic type of the modern northern Albanians and Cretan hillmen. 
Of the elder civilised races about the Levantine area the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, and Babylonians may be dismissed at once. We know their art 
from beginning to end, and its character is not at any period the same as that 
of iEgean art. As for the Phcenicians, for whom on the strength of Homeric 
tradition a strong claim has been put forward, it cannot be said to be 
impossible that some objects thought to be Mycenaean are of Sidonian 
origin, since we know little or nothing of Sidonian art. But the presumption 
against this 
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Semitic people having had any serious share in Mycenaean development is 
strong, since facial types apart, the only scripts known to have been used in 
the Mycensean area and period are in no way afi&liated to the Phoenician 
alphabet, and neither the characteristic forms nor the characteristic style of 
Phoenician art, as we know it, appear in Mycensean products. The one 


hundred Bavarian soldiers were to keep order until a national army was 
created. On December 25th, 1833, the seat of government was transferred 
from Nauplia to Athens, which was now little more than a heap of ruins, but 
it soon received a university, and in a short time became one of the most 
important ports in the Orient. King Otto, who had assumed the rein of 
government upon July 1st, 1835, and in the following year had married 
Princess Amalie of Oldenburg, first had Armaiisperg, and then von 
Rudhardt, as his prime minister. After the latter had been dismissed in 1837 
in consequence of a conflict with the English ambassador Lyons, who 
accused him of friendship for Russia, only Greeks were received into the 
ministry ; but the harmony was no greater. On September 15th, 1843, a 
military revolt compelled the king, who made no objection, to give Greece 
a representative assembly. But even this could not remove the 
dissatisfaction of the people, who dreamed of a Byzantine Empire. 


There was intense excitement in Greece over the Crimean war. Hatred 
against the old oppressors was aroused ; the narrowness of the northern 
boundary was more keenly felt; the moment .seemed to have come to 
expand; there was talk even of a renewal of the Byzantine Empire. To 
dampen these warlike desires the Western powers sent a few ships into the 
Piraeus ; French troops landed and compelled the government with their aid 
to keep revolutionary tendencies in check. Besides a few sorties of 
plundering Klephts in Thessaly and Epirus, nothing of importance 
transpired. The lack of energy, however, on the part of King Otto gave great 
offence to the Hellenic people, and there began to be talk regarding the 
appointment of a new monarch. 


The Peace of Paris, which guaranteed its old boundaries to Turkey, gave 
great dissatisfaction to Greece. From that time on King Otto was ina 
difficult position. In February, 1862, a military revolt broke out in Nauplia, 
which was mildly suppressed by Otto. But while the king with his wife was 
visiting Morea in October, the cities of Vonitsa, Patrae, and Athens arose 
against him ; a provisory government was established which aemanded the 
abdication of Otto. 


Upon hearing of this rebellion the royal pair returned to the Pinrus on 
October 23rd, but were not allowed to land : they went back to Salamis and 


embarked there upon an English ship, which took them to Trieste, whence 
they went home. The Greeks then chose Prince Alfred, the second son of 
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the queen of England, to be their king, but the EngUsh cabinet declined this 
honour. On March 30th, 1563, they chose Prince George of Gliicksburg, 
whose father had been destined by the London protocol to be king of 
Denmark. 


KING GEORGE (1863 A.D.) 


The young George landed at the Pira’us on October 30th. He had made the 
union of the Ionian Islands with Greece a condition of his acceptance. 
England acquiesced in this, and the Greek nation regarded it as a favourable 
augury that the new king brought this inheritance as a dowry, and hoped 
that he would meet the national desires in regard to Turkey. This hope was 
confinned in 1866 when King George openly took sides with the Cretans in 
their revolt against Turkey and did not hinder the departure of volunteers 
for Crete. 


Crete Becomes the Property of the Porte (1868S ..d.) 


The ambassadors of France, Russia, Prussia, and Italy, for fear that an 
oriental war might arise and all Europe be involved therein, advised the 
Porte in March, 1867, to cede Crete to Greece. But England, who feared 
that Russian influence in the Orient would be increased thereby, encouraged 
the Porte not to give way. The Cretans would have been forced even then to 
succumb if they had not been supported by volimteers, weapons, and 
money from Greece. If King George-did not wish to be dethroned like his 
predecessor Otto, it was necessarj-for him to have more sympathy than the 
latter had shown for the Great Greek movement, which regarded Thessaly, 


Epirus, and the Archipelago as stations and Constantinople as the goal. The 
Turkish threats of war did not alarm the Greek government ; but when in 
November, 1868, the Greek foreign minister declared openly in the 
chamber that the policy of the government with regard to Crete was one of 
annexation, and when bands of volunteers with colours flying passed the 
windows of the Turkish embassy in Athens, the patience of the Turk was 
finally e.xliausted. On December 10th he sent an ultimatum to Athens, and 
when this was rejected the Grecian ambassador in Constantinople received 
his passes. Both powers prepared for war. Diplomacy scarcely dared 
breathe. Count Bismarck suggested to the French foreign minister that he 
sunmion the signatories of the Peace of Paris to a special conference. This 
began its sittings at Paris on January 9th, 1869. The demands of Turkey — 
that Greece should stop the organisation of troops of volunteers, should 
disarm or exclude from its ports the corsair ships, and should permit the 
return to Crete of the Cretan families which had emigrated to Greece — 
were recognised as just, and, through a delegate from the conference, 
Greece was invited to accept them. A change of ministry made this 
possible, and diplomatic relations between the Porte and Greece were 
resumed. The island of Crete was obliged to become subject to ihe Porte.” 


Greece is Again Brought to War mth Turkey (1897 a.d.) 


In 1875 Charilaos Trikoupis was made prime minister, and for twentj’/ 
years he played a conspicuous part in Greek politics, occupying most of that 
time alternately with Delyannis, the office of chief of the cabinet. 
Delyannis, contrary to Charilaos Trikoupis, was an exponent of the martial 
desires of the nation. The policy of Trikoupis was wise and far-sighted and 
aimed at devel- 
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interrupted by the rash measures of his opponent Delyannis, nothing great 
was accomplished. 


The Russo-Turkish war of 1877 caused intense excitement in Greece, and a 
coalition ministry was formed under the old patriot Canaris, but Trikoupis 
was the controlling spirit and prevented Greece from taking an active part 
in the war. After the capture of Plevna, Delyannis came into power and at 
once organised an invasion of Thessaly, but the peace between the 
belligerent parties checked this warlike movement. 


The congress of Berlin left the question of the frontier between Greece and 
Turkey to be settled jointly by those two countries, but as they failed to 
come to an agreement, a convention at Constantinople in 1881 intrusted the 
definition of the boundary to a commission consisting of representatives of 
the six powers and of the two interested parties. The question was settled in 
the same year, and Greek troops occupied the territory ceded to them by the 
decision of the commission. 


Another question between Turkey and Greece was still unsettled — that of 
Crete. The disagreement was increased by the organisation of the Greek 
nationalist movement and the formation of the patriotic society Ethnike 
Hetseria in 1894. This secret society aimed at arousing an insurrection in 
Macedonia, and in 1896 it sent its emissaries into Crete also. The evident 
determination of the Porte not to carry out the promised reforms in that 
island caused great indignation in Greece. The matter came to a head in 
1897, when Turkish troops fired on the Christians in Canea. Two days later 
(February 6th) two war-ships were sent to Canea from Greece, and on the 
10th Prince George left for the scene of action. 


The powers, however, intervened as in every instance when trouble occurs 
between Turkey and her neighbours or dependents. It was declared that 
Crete could not be annexed to Greece, but that the island should receive an 
autonomous administration under the suzerainty of the sultan. This decision 
only increased the hostile attitude of the Greeks, who were now eager for 
war with Turkey and commenced to make active preparations. 


Turkey declared war on April 17th, 1897, and in a little over a month the 
Greeks ha<l been defeated and the campaign was over. The war had been 
provoked rashly and with undue cause ; the Greek troops were unprepared, 
and were easily driven to retreat before the superior numbers and discipline 
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of their opponent.’’. Their hasty abandonment of Larissa after the fighting 
at Mati on April 23r(i was disorderly in the extreme. That event and the 
battles of Pharsakis, X’elestino, and Domokos were the main incidents 
deciding the campaign in Thessaly. The campaign in Epirus, the other scene 
of operations, was no more successful than that of Thessaly. An armistice 
was signed on May 20th, and peace was definitely concluded on December 
6th. Turkey received an indemnity of four million pounds Turkish, and the 
frontier was slightly modified. The only result to Greece of all the agitation 
— besides the impoverishment of many of its inhabitants — was that Crete 
was taken awaj’ from Turkish rule ; in 1898 Prince George of Greece was 
made high commissioner of the island. Under him quiet was restored to 
Crete, and tiie Moslem population became gradually more reconciled to its 
Christian neighbours. In 1901, although the Cretan assembly voted for a 
union with Greece, the powers objected, and Prince George was appointed 
to hold the position of high commissioner for three years more. 


Domestic Agitation 


In Greece itself political agitation stU] continued. In 1901 the ministry was 
forced to resign in consequence of the excitement caused by the proposal to 
publish a translation of the Gospel into the modern Greek usually spoken in 
the kingdom. The translation had been made at the order of the queen, but 
the opposition was so violent, particularly on the part of the students, that 
the plan w-as abandoned.. The next year, 1902, there was another change of 
ministry ; Zaimis, a moderate conservative, went out of power ami 
Delyannis came in. Owing to the opposition of the hostile party, which had 
hidden the keys to the house of parliament, the members of the government 
were forced to the undignified proceeding of entering the house by the fire- 
escape through the back windows.” 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUABL\RY OF THE HISTORY OF THE BALKAN 
STATES AND MODERN GREECE 


I. RUMANIA 

Roman Era 

Countrj’ now called Rumania is occupied in the fourth centun-by Gets and 
Dacians. They are mentioned in connection with Philip of Macedon. 
Alexander the Great, and Lysimachus. First authentic date is from about a 
centurj-before our era. 

B.C. 

Ill First conflict between Romans and Dacians. 

A.D. 

86 Decebalus crosses into Moesia and defeats Romans. 

89 Decebalus conquered by Julianas. 


90 Domitian makes f>eace with Decebalus. 


101 Trajan makes expedition into Dacia. 


102 Dacians defeated by Trajan. 


105-106 Second expedition of Trajan ending in complete defeat of Dacians. 
Dacia becomes Roman province, colonised by Romans. ca 270-275 
.\urelian withdraws Roman legions and establishes province called Dacia 
Aureliani on south bank of Danube. 


B.vRB.uiLOJ Era 


For about a centuri’ after departure of Romans the countr>’ is overrun by 
Goths. 327 Constantine incorporates land with the empire for a brief space. 
361 Goths said to accept Christianity. 375 to about 453 countn,- overrun by 
Huns. 453 to about 576 land is ruled bv Gepida?. 


564 or 576 Gepidae prive way to Lombards and .\vars. Avars rule 
intermittently until 610-614 when they are defeated by Heraclius. 678-6S0 
Bulgars cross the Danube, and from S93-101S Rumania is largely in 
Bulgarian 


hands. 839 Hungarians settle in eastern Wallachia. 894 Hungarians are 
driven into the Carpathians. They are succeeded in Rumania by 


Petchenegs and Kumani. 1227 Kumani converted to Christianity. 1240 
Succumb to Tatars. 


LVDEPEXDEXT PRINCIPALITIES OF WALLACHIA AND 
MOLDAVIA. 


W.4LLACHI.. 


1290 Principality of Wallachia is founded by Radol Negm, at head of 
emigrants from Transylvania, in revolt against Hungarj-. 


240 
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1310 Radul dies and is succeeded by his sons John Bessaraba and 
1325 Alexander Bessaraba. 

1330 Alexander defeats Cliarles of Hungary. 


13G5 Alexander is succeeded by his son Ladislans. He figlits successfully 
against Louis of Hungary. 


1372 Ladislaus dies, and is succeeded by his brother Radul II. Wallachia 
throws off Hungarian yoke almost completely. 


1385 Radul is succeeded by his son Dan. 

1386 He is detlironed and killed by his brother, Mircea the Great. 
1387 Mircea makes alliance with Poland. 1389 Battle of Ko.sovo. 
1391 Turks first cross Danube. 

1393 Mircea makes treaty with Bayazid II. 


1396 Mircea takes part in battle of Nikopoli and is punished by Turks for so 
doing. Wallachia 


becomes tributary to Turkey. 1418 Death of Mircea. Country is torn by civil 
war. Michael, son of Mircea, Dan 11, his 


cousin, Radul III, Vlad the Devil, occupy the throne at different times and 
for short 


intervals. 1448 In second battle of Kosovo, between Hunyady and Turks, 
Wallachians go over to Turks. 1452 Ladislaus III begins to rule. 


1456 Ladislaus is succeeded by Vlad the Impaler, who fights successfully 
against the Turks. 1460 Vlad capitulates to Muhammed II. 1462 Vlad is 
attacked and dethroned by Stephen of Moldavia. Wallachia is now 
completely 


under Moldavian control. Turks place Radul the Handsome on the throne, 
but in 1465 Stephen detlirones Radul and gives rule to Laiote Bessaraba. 
1476 Stephen dethrones Laiote, who has been unfaithful U> him, and 
places Vlad the Impaler 


again on the throne. He is .soon overthrown and killed by Laiote. 1481 
Laiote is killed in battle by Stephen, who places Vlad’s son, Vlad the Monk, 
on the 


throne. 1494 Vlad is overthrown by his son Radul, called the Great, who 
goes over to Hungarians. 1507 Radul dies, and is succeeded by his brother 
Mihnea the Bad. 


1511 Mihnea is succeeded by Vlad, a brother of Radul the Great. 
1512 Nagul Bessaraba is placed on the throne by Turks. 


1521 Nagul dies, and in disturbed period which fullnws eleven princes 
succeed one another in space of twenty-five years. 1521, Theodosius ; 
1521-22. Radul the Monk ; 1522-24, Radul of Afumatzi ; 1524-26, 
Ladislaus ; 152()-29, second reign of Radul Afumatzi ; 1529-30, Moses; 
1530-32, Vlad; 1532-34, Vintila ; 1,534, Radul Paisii ; 1534-36, Peter 
Argesh ; 1.536-46, second reign of Radul Paisii. 


1526 Battle of Moliacs decides Turkish supremacy. Turks begin to settle in 
land and build mosques. 


1591 Alexander becomes voyevod, and introduces janissary guard. 


1593 Michael the Brave is chosen voyevod, and during his reign Turkish 
yoke is thrown off. 


thing, of which recent research has assured us in this matter, is this, that the 
Keftiu, represented in XVIIIth Dynasty tombs at Thebes, were a 
“Mycensean” folk, an island people of the northern sea. They came into 
intimate contact, both peaceful and warlike, with Egypt, and to them no 
doubt are owed the “gean styles and products found on Nile sites. Exact 
parallels to their dress and products, as represented by Egyptian artists, 
appear in the work of Cretan artists ; and it is now generally accepted that 
the Keftiu were ” Mycenseans ” of Crete at any rate, whatever other habitat 
they may have possessed. 


As to place of origin. Central Europe or any western or northern part of the 
continent is out of the question. Mycensean art is shown by various remains 
to have moved westwards and northwards, not vice versa. It arose within 
the “gean area, in the Argolid as some, e.g., the Heraeum excavators, seem 
to propose, or the Cyclades, or Rhodes ; or, if outside, then the issue is 
narrowed for practical purposes to a region about which we know next to 
nothing as yet, northern Libya, and to Asia Minor. So far as the Mycensean 
objects themselves testify, they point to a progress not from south or west, 
but from east. In the western localities, notably Crete and Mycense, we 
have more remains of highly developed Mycensean civilisation, but less of 
its early stages than elsewhere. Nothing in the Argolid, but much in the 
Troad, prepares us for the Mycensean metallurgy. The appearance of 
Mycensean forms and patterns is abrupt in Crete, but graduated in other 
islands, especially Thera and Melos. The Cretan linear script seems to be of 
“Asianic” family, and to be inscribed in Melos on sherds of earlier date than 
its appearance at Knossos. Following Mycensean development backwards 
in this manner, we seem to tend towards the Anatolian coasts of the jEgean, 
and especially the rich and little-known areas of Rhodes and Caria. 


It does not advance seriously the solution of the racial problem to turn to 
Greek literary tradition. Now that we are assured of the wide range and the 
long continuance of the influence of Mycensean civilisation, overlapping 
the rise of Hellenic art, we can hardly question that the early peoples whom 
the Greeks knew as Pelasgi, Minyse, Leleges, Danai, Carians, and so forth, 
shared in it. But were they its authors ? and who, after all, were they 
themselves ? The Greeks believed them their own kin, but what value are 
we to attach to the belief of an age to which scientific ethnology and 


Michael allies himself with Sigismund Bathori of Transylvania and with 
Aaron of Moldavia. 


1594 “Wallachian Vespers.” All Turks in two principalities are massacred. 
Michael invades 


Turkish territory. 


1595 Turks are defeated at Mantin on the Danube. Sivan Pasha, the grand 
vizir, is likewise 


defeated by Michael. 1597 Michael mak&s peace with sultan. 


1599 Michael defeats Andreas Bathori, who has succeeded Sigismund, and 
seizes Transylvania. He also expels voyevod of Moldavia, thus ruling over 
three principalities. 1601 Transylvania revolts. Michael is murdered and 
country falls under Turkish rule. After 


him rulers buy their appointments at Constantinoi)le. Greek influence 
gradually 


gains ground. At first Serban of Bessaraba family rules. 1610 Serban is 
deposed. Turks continually change rulers. 1()33 Matthew Bessaraba 
introduces short period of prosperity. 1040 First book printed in Rvmianian 
is published at Bukharest. I(i56 Matthew dies. Turks transfer Wallachian 
capital from Tirgovist to Bukharest. 1G74 Wallachia and Moldavia ask aid 
of Russia against the Turks, but negotiations come to 


nothing. 1679 Serban Oantacuzenus mounts throne of Wallachia and 
country benefits by his reign. 1683 Wallachia and Moldavia are forced to 
take part in siege of Vienna, but secretly aid the 


besieged. 1688 Cantacuzenus dies, and is succeeded by his nephew, 
Oonstantine Brancovano. 1709 Constantine concludes secret treaty with 
Peter the Great. 1714 Brancovano is deposed and beheaded by Turks. 1716 
His succes.sor of the Cantacuzenus family is likewise deposed and killed. 
Wallachia 


falls under Fanariot r6gime. Nicholas Maurocordatos is first ruler. H. w. — 
VOL. XXIV. R 
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Moldavia 

Different dates ranging from 1288 to 1342 are given for the foundation of 
the principality. It is probably established soon after that of Wallachia, 
under Dracosh, who is suc-ropded by his sons, Sas and Balk, during which 
time Moldavia is dependent on Hungary. 

1349 Bogdan niake’ Moldavia independent. 


1370 Uogdan dies, and is succeeded by his son Iiatzcu. 


1374 Latzcu die.s, and the Hogdan dynasty conies to an end. He is 
succeeded by a Lithuanian 


prince, Juga Eoriatovich. 


1375 Juga is killed by boyurs, and is succeeded by a Wallachian prince of 
the Bessaraba family 


called Peter Muchat. Poland begins to lay claim to sovereignty over 
Moldavia. 


1390 Peter is succeetled by his brother Roman. 


1395 Stephen, brother of Roman, rules for one year. .Vfter him there is a 
struggle for supremacy between his sons Stephen IT and Peter II. 


1399 Roman II rules for a year. 


1400 Juga n, son of Roman, rules for a short period. 


1401 Alexander the Good is placed on throne by Mircea of Wallachia. He 
devotes himself 


to organising the country. 1433 .\le.\ander dies, and a period of civil war 
sets in, the throne being disputed by his legitimate and illegitimate sons, 
who divide the countrv, sometimes two or three ruling at one time. First, 
Elle rules. Then, 1433-35, Stephen HI; 1435-44, Elie and Stephen HI 
together; 1444-47, Stephen HI, Roman HI, and Alexander II; 1455-57, 
Peter 


rn. 
1457 Stephen the Oreat mounts throne of Moldavia. 

1462 Deposes Vlad the Impaler. 

1475 Stephen defeats Turks. 

1479 Stephen is defeated by Turks at Valea Alba. 

1504 Stephen dies, and is succeeded by his son, Bogdan m. 
1510 Bogdan concludes treaty with Poland. 


1517 Bogdan dies, and during minority of his son countrj-is governed by 
the council. 


1522 Stephen the Young declares himself of age. He proves himself an 
unwise ruler, and in 


1526 is poisoned by his wife at the instigation of the Poles. He is succeeded 
by Peter Raresh, 


a natural son of Stephen the Great. 1529 Peter defeats army of Ferdinand in 
supporting John Zapolya’s claims to Hungary. 1531 Peter is defeated by 
Poles. 1538 Peter, who has become obnoxious to Turks, is defeated by 
them, and Stephen Lociuta 


is placed on the throne. 1541 Peter again rules in Moldavia, having bought 
favour of Turks. 


1546 Peter dies, and country passes wholly under Turkish domination. 
Elias, who now succeeds, becomes Mohammedan. 1551 Elias’ nile comes 
to an end. He is succeeded by Alexander. 1561 Jacob Basilicus, an impostor 
of Greek origin, dethrones .Alexander and seizes reins of 


government. He founds schools and introduces reforms. 1563 People rise 
and murder Jacob, .\lexander is reinstated by Porte. 1572 Alexander is 
succeeded by John the Terrible, who gains some victories over the Turks, 


but in 1574 he is defeated and slain by them. Voyevods are now quickly 
made and deposed by 


the Porte. 1594 Moldavia under Aaron unites with Wallachia in killing 
Turks. 1600 Moldavia is annexed to Wallachia. Jeremiah flees to Poland. 
Upon Michael’s defeat 


in Transylvania, Moldavia revolts and Jeremiah is reinstated. For some 
years 


Moldavia is under Polish supremacy. 1618 Turks again assert their power, 
and set up two rulers in succession, Oratiani, an Italian, 


and Alexander, a Greek. 1634 Basil the Wolf succeeds to throne and for 
twenty years the country enjoys prosperity. 


Basil introduces reforms, founds schools, revises laws. He fights, however, 
with 


Bessaraba of Wallachia, and is deposed by his subjects. 1683 Duka is 
obliged to supply contingent for siege of Vienna. 1711 Dmetri Oantemir 
concliides treaty with Peter the Great, making Moldavia protected 


vassal of Hu.ssia. 1716 Russian campaign against Turkey is unsuccessful. 
Cantemir takes refuge in Russia. 


Fanariot regime is now firmly established in Moldavia. 


Fanariot R£gimk in Wall.\chia and Moldavia 


From 1716 until 1822 the principalities are governed by Greeks from the 
Fanar (lighthouse) quarter of Constantinople, who obtain their appointments 
for money. In this period there are thirty-five different governors in ^V 
allachia and thirty-three in Moldavia. The period is also characterised by 
Russo-Turkish wars and treaties. 
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1736 Russo-Turkish war. 

1739 Peace of Belgrade. Principalities restored to Turkey. 

1747 Conatantine Maurocordatos of Wallachia tries to abolish serfdom. 
1769 Russo-Turki.sh war. Principalities occupied by Russian troops. 


1774 Peace of Kutchuk-Kainardji. Principalities restored to Turkey, but 
Russian right of 


interference recognised. Bukowina occupied by Austrians. Gregoriu Ghifca 
of 


Moldavia founds school at Jassy. Sultan, in spite of treaty, appoints 
Alexander Ypsilanti to rule in Wallacliia. 1777 Bukowina is formally ceded 
to Austria. Constantine Murusi appointed governor of 


Moldavia. 1783 Russians force a hatti-sherif from the Porte defining status 
of principalities. 1787 Russo-Turkish war in which Austria joins against 
Turkey. 1792 Peace of Jjissy. Dniester made boundary of Russia. 


1801 Rebels ravage Wallachia and are then succeeded by Turkish troops. 


1802 Russia obtains provision that rulers are to hold their positions for 
seven years. 1806 Russo-Turkish war. Russians again overrun principalities. 


1812 Peace of Bukharest. Principalities handed over to Turkey. Bessarabia 
ceded to Russia. 


1821 Greek war of independence breaks out. Moldavia, incited by 
Ypsilanti, takes part of 


Greeks. Wallachia under Vladimirescu opposes them. Turkish troops 
occupy countries and Fanariot rule is abolished. 


Union of the Principalities 


From this time national feeling continues to increase, which ends in uniting 
two principalities. 


1822 Native rulers are appointed, Gregoriu Ghika in Wallachia and John 
Sturdza in Moldavia. 


Russo-Turki.sh war again breaks out. Russians occupy principalities. 1826 
Treaty of Akermann. Principalities placed under Russian protection while 
tribute to Porte. 


1828 Russo-Turkish war. Principalities occupied by Russian troops. 


1829 Treaty of Adrianople ratifies privileges granted to principalities in 
1826; governors to 


be appointed for life. P’irst Rumanian newspaper issued. 
1834 Riglement organique regulating internal administration of country is 
ratified by Porte. Russian troops withdraw. Alexander Ghika rules in 


Wallachia; Michael Sturdza in Moldavia. 


1842 George Bibesco succeeds in Wallachia. He, like his predecessor, is 
wholly under Russian influence. 


1848 Revolution breaks out, but is suppressed by Turks and Russians. 


1849 Treaty of BaUa-Limani. Privileges of principalitie ; are restricted. 
Gregoriu Ghika 


appointed ruler in Moldavia and Barbu Stirbeiu in Wallachia. 1853 Crimean 
War breaks out. Ru.ssians occupy country. They are succeeded by 
Austrians. 


1856 Treaty of Paris. Russian protection over country abolished. European 
commission 


appointed to revise laws. Independent internal administration guaranteed by 
Porte. 


1857 Representative councils of two countries vote to unite into one 
principality Rumania. 18.58 Congress of Paris rejects this plan, but appoints 
one chief common council for two countries, under separate rulers. 


1859 Two assemblies elect the same ruler, Alexander Ouza, whose election 
is finally ratified by powers and Porte. 


1862 Two special assemblies are replaced by one assembly, and a single 
ministry is established. 


1864 Cuza by a coup d’etat abolishes national assr‘mlily. 


1866 Cuza is forced to abdicate. Prince Karl Ludwig of Hohenzollem- 
Sigmaringen chosen ruler. New constitution drawn up. 


1869 Charles marries Princess Elizabeth of Wied, widely known b}’ her 
name “Carmen Sylva.” 


1877 Rumania makes treaty with Russia, allowing latter a passage through 
her country. 


Porte objects, and Rumania declares her independence, joins Russia, and 
storms the Grivitza redoubt at Plevna. She is rewarded by being compelled 
to cede Bessarabia to Russia, in Treaty of San Stefano, getting Dobrudscha 
in return. 


1878 Treaty of Berlin ratifies this decision. 


1880 IndcpcDilcnce of Rumania formally recognised by powers. 


18S1 Prime Charle.s crowned king of Rumania. 


1885 Independence of Rumanian Orthodox Church recognised by patriarch 
at Constantinople. 


1891 Bratiano, one of most prominent Rumanian statesmen, dies at age of 
seventy-six. Twenty-fifth anniversary of king’s reign celel)ratc(1 with great 
enthusiasm. 


1893 Prince Ferdinand of Rumania, nephew of the king and heir-apparent to 
the throne, marries Princess Maria of Coburg, granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria and of Czar Alexander. 
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Il. BULGARIA 
Early History to End op First Empire 


Between third and seventh centuries a.d. Balkan Peninsuhi becomes settled 
by Slavs. In the secontl half of tlie seventh century a tribe of Finnish 
Bulgars cross Danube and occupy country now called Bulgaria. 


A.D. 


164-679 Old Bulgarian chroniclers mention fifteen princes who ruled 
during this period. 631-641 Kurt or Kurat, a Bulgarian prince, makes treaty 
of peace with Emperor Heradius. 679 Asparuch (640-700) subdues Slavs 
and founds a powerful monarchy in Moesia. Although 


Slavs lose their names, Bulgarians lose their nationality. j* malgamation of 
two 


races takes two hundred and fifty years. 700 Tervel succeeds Asparuch ; 
protects Justinian II in his exile. 705 Justinian confers title of czar upon 
Tervel. 


707 Justinian violates treaty with Bulgarians and is defeated by them. 717 
Bulgarians help Greeks against Arabs. 720 Tervel is succeeded by a king of 
the Dulo dynasty. 


748 He is succeeded liy 8evar. Nothing more is recorded of these two 
princes. 75.3 Kormisos usurps the throne. Constantine V undertakes a 
campaign against him. 755 Constantine forces Kormisos to make peace. 


759 Kormisos defeats emperor at Varna. 


760 Rebellions break out in Bulgarian empire. Kormisos disappears from 
the scene. Many 


Slavs migrate to .\sia Minor. Bulgarians name Telek to be their prince. He 
falls upon the Bvzantine provinces. 


763 Telek is defeated by Constantine and killed by his own subjects. His 
successor, Salim, 


son-in-law of Kormisos, makes peace with Byzantines and is therefore 
deposed. 


764 His successor, Ban, makes peace with Constantine. Bajan’s successor, 
Toktu, is killed 


in a battle with the emperor. 


765 Byzantine troops ravage a large part of Bulgaria. A change in the inner 
confusion of 


the realm is brought about by the accession to the throne of Oerig. 
774 Constantine makes peace with Cerig, but treacherously attacks him. 


775 In another expedition the Byzantines are defeated. Cerig by a clever 
trick finds out 


from the emperor the names of all tlio traitors in his kingdom and kills 
them. 


777 Cerig, for an unknown reason, flees to Cnnstantinople to Leo IV, is 
baptised, and marries a royal princess. His successor, Kardam, renews war 
with the Byzantines, and compels the Romans to pay tribute (791-797). 


802 Orum, the most powerful of Bulgarian princes, mounts the throne. He 
conquers a large part of eastern Hungary and the Byzantine provinces up to 
Constantinople. 


809 Crum captures Sofia. Nicepliorus undertakes to avenge himself. 


811 Nieephorus is defeated and killed, with slaughter of the whole 
Byzantine army. 


814 Crum appears before Constantinople, but is bought off. 


815 Cnim dies of apoplexy, and is succeeded by Cok, or, according to 
another account, by 


Dukum and the latter by Diceng. 


820 Omortag succeeds to the throne. He concludes a treaty of peace with 
Leo for thirty years. Devotes his attention to the Franks, his neighbours on 
the west, but his conquests are not permanent. He persecutes the Christians. 
The name of Omortag’s successor is not known with certainty. Both Pre\am 
and Malomir, the youngest son of Omortag, are mentioned. ca852 Boris I 
mounts the throne. During his reign Christianity is introduced into the 
country through the preaching of Constantine and Methodius. 


864 Boris is baptised and takes name of Micliael. 
869 Church Council decides that Bulgaria belongs to Eastern Church. 


888 Boris abdicates and retires to a monastery, leaving his eldest son, 
Vladimir, to rule, but after four years, on account of Vladimir’s misrule, he 
returns. 


893 Boris places his youngest son, Simeon, on the throne. Boris dies in 907 
and becomes first national saint of Bulgarians. Simeon is the most 
important ruler of the Bulgarian people. Begins war with Byzantines, which 


archseology were unknown? Nor is it useful to select traditions, e.g., to 
accept those about the Pelasgi, and to override those which connect the 
Achseans equally closely with Mycensean centres. We are gradually 
learning that the classical Hellene was of no pure race, but the result of a 
blend of several racial stocks, into which those pre-existing in his land can 
hardly fail to have entered ; and if we have been able to determine that 
Mycentean art was distinguished by just that singular quality of idealism 
which is of the essence of the art which succeeded it in the same area 
(whatever be the racial connection), it can scarcely be doubted in reason 
that Mycensean civilisation was in some sense the parent of the later 
civilisation of Hellas. In fact, now that the Mycensean remains are no 
longer to be regarded as isolated phenomena on Greek soil, but are seen to 
be intimately connected on 
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the one hand with a large class of objects which carry the evolution of 
civilisation in the ^Egean area itself back to the Stone Age, and on the other 
with the earlier products of Hellenic development, the problem is no longer 
purely one of antiquarian ethnology. We ask less what race was so greatly 
gifted, than what geographical or other circumstances will account for the 
persistence of a certain peculiar quality of civilisation in the ^gean area.& 
An eloquent summary of our Mycensean knowledge and a lively 
description of life such as it may have been in Mycense has been drawn by 
Chrestos Tsountas and J. Irving Manatt in their work, Tlie Mycencean Age, 
from which Ave quote at length. 


mj. 1 LOU 


N#SR]K, 


lasts with few interruptions for thirty years. Under him Bulgarian dominion 
extends from the Black Sea to Mount Rhodope and from Olympus to the 
Albanian coast. Servia also is subject to him. Simeon adopts title of czar 
and elevates archbishopric to patriarchate. 


927 Simeon dies, and is succeeded by his son, Peter, a peace-loving man, 
under whom Simeon’s empire begins to decline. 


963 Shishman founds rival empire in western Bulgaria. 


967 Russians appear for the first time in Bulgarian histoni’, being 
summoned by Nicephorua. Peter’s reign is further characterised by the rise 
of the Bogomile heresy. 


969 Peter dies; David, son of Shishman IJ, tries to unite two halves of 
empire, but is defeated in this plan by Boris 11, son of Peter. In the simimer 
of this year Sviatoslav, king of Russia, again attacks Bulgarians, and takes 
Boris captive. 
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970 Sviatoslav crosses Balkans and takes Philippopolis. 


971 Zimisces comes to aid of Bulgarians, defeats S\iatoslav at Preslav and 
liberates Boris II, 


but Uanubian Bulgaria becomes Byzantine province. Boris II and the 
patriarch Damian are deposed. In the west Bulgarian empire Shishman’s 
sons and successors, David, Moses, and Aaron, are killed in the never- 
ending battles. Samuel alone is left. He becomes czar and rules for forty 
years. 976 Death of Zimisces. Bulgarians in McEsia rise and soon all lands 
on the Danube are in 


Samuel’s possession. 981 Basil II marches against Sofia, but is defeated by 
Samuel. Fifteen years of peace follow. Samuel fortifies Durazzo and the 
.\driatic coast land ; fights with Vladimir, Servian ruler, forces him to make 


peace, and gives him his daughter in marriage. 996 Second war with 
Byzantium. Samuel conquers at Thessalonica, but is defeated near 
Thermopylae and “escapes with difficulty to his island fortress of Presba. 
This marks decline of Samuel’s fortunes. 


1014 Third and last war breaks out. July 29th, Bulgarian army is destroyed 
at Belasica. Fifteen thousand captives are blinded by Basil II, who leaves 
every one-hundredth man one eye, so as to guide the others to their czar at 
Presba. Samuel is overcome with grief at the sight, and dies September 
15th. He is succeeded by his son Radomir, also called Gabriel Roman. He is 
murdered by his cousin John, son of Aaron, who usurps the throne, but is 
opposed by nobles. 


1018 Siege of Durazzo; John falls, and Bulgaria, left without a head, is torn 
between two parties, one wanting to surrender to Byzantium, the other 
wanting war. Basil II, at news of John’s death, marches towards Bulgaria, 
overpowers the leaders of the war party by force and deceit, and Bulgaria 
becomes entirely dependent. 


Byzantine Suprem.vcy (1018-1186 a.d.) 


This period of one hundred and seventy years has almost no national 
history. 1020 Basil II formally confirms rights of Bulgarian church. Thirty 
bishoprics, sLx hundred 


and eighty-five clergy, and sLx hundred and fifty-five colons. For 
governmental 


purposes Bulgaria is divided into districts called themata, each administered 
bya 


strategus or dux. 1025 Death of Basil II, followed by anarchy in the land. 
Bulgarian Czarina Maria mixes in 


intrigues and is placed in a cloister. In the first ten years after Basil’s death 
the 


Danubian lands are visited three times by Petchenegs. 


1040 Peter Deljan, son of Gabriel, escapes from confinement and is 
welcomed as czar by people. 


Slavs set up rival Czar Tichomir. Two armies meet, but people 
enthusiastically elect Deljan ancf stone Tichomir. Bulgarians fall upon 
Byzantine territory and make some progress, but Deljan is treacherously 
blinded by Alusian, younger brother of Czar Vladislav. 


1041 Bulgarian leaders grace a triumph of Byzantine emperor. 


1048-1054 The land is overrun by Petchenegs. They are followed by the 
Kumani. 


1073 Bulgarian nobles ask Stephen of Servia to let his son Constantine 
Bodin rule over them. He is proclaimed czar under name of Peter, but is 
defeated by Greeks. 


1081 Normans land In Albania, but their conquests are of short duration. 
1087 Tzelgu Khan invades Thrace with Petchenegs and Kumani. 
1094 Kumani cross Danube. 


1 122 Petchenegs cross Danube for last time and are defeated. Their place is 
taken by Kumani. 


1186 Two brothers, Peter and Ivan Asen, rise and throw off Byzantine yoke. 
Bulgarians are aided by Ser\ian prince Nemanya and engage with 
Byzantines in guerilla warfare, in which they are successful. 


1188 Bulgarian czarina taken prisoner. ArmLstice ensues. 


1190 Crusaders appear under Frederick Barbarossa. Peter tries in vain to 
persuade him to attack Constantinople. Bulgarians defeat Byzantines in 
pass of Berrhoea and conquer Vama and Sofia. 


1196 Ivan Asen I is murdered by a noble named Ivanko. Peter rules with his 
young brother 


Ealoyan. 


1197 Peter is killed and Kaloyan rules alone. In alliance with Kumani he 
extends Bulgarian 


dominion from Belgrade to the Black Sea and from the mouths of the 
Danube to the Struma. Kaloyan desires to establish friendly relations with 
Rome. 1199 Papal messenger appears in Timova. Kaloyan asks to be 
received into Roman Church in return for imperial crown. 


1204 Latins capture Constantinople. In the same year Kaloyan is crowned 
by pope. Baldwin insults Kaloyan. 


1205 Bulgarians, Greeks, and Kumani attack Latins. Baldwin is made 
prisoner by Bulgarians and his fate is never known. 


1206 War between Bulgarians and Greeks. Kaloyan meets with military 
SUCCESS. 


1207 Kaloyan Ls murdered. The tlirone is usurped by his nephew, Boril. 
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120S Boril is defeated by Franks at Philippe polls. About this time 
Bogomile herejy reaches 


its height. 1211 Boril persecutes Bogomiles. 


1213 Prankish emperor lienry marries BorU’s daughter. 1218 Ivan Asen II, 
son of Asen and rightful heir to throne, defeats and dethrones Boril. Asea 


e.xtends his empire by his conquests and promotes its prosperity by his 
beneficeat 


rule. Commerce is advanced and the national church established. 1230 Asen 
defeats Theodorus, ruler of Kpirus. His empire touches three seas. He is 
allied 


witli Servia by marriage. Asen attacks Constantinople also and forces 
young emperor 


Baldwin II to seek aid of France and England. 1236 Pope excommunicates 
Asen for his alliance with Votatzeg, emperor of Niciea, against 


the Latins. Asen at different times makes and breaks treaties with 'otatzeg, 
Bt-la 


of Hungan,’, and even with the pope. 
1240 Asen marries Irene, daughter of captive Theodorus of Epirus. 


1241 Death of Ivan Asen II. He is succeeded by his son, Kaliman I, a l)oy 
of nine years. In 


his reign the Tatars retreat to Russia from Croatia through Servia and 
Bulgaria. In three months all of Asen’s conquests are lost. 1246 Kaliman 
dies, and is succeeded by his minor brother, Michael Asen. His mother. 
Irene, is regent. He, like his brother, is constantly at war. 


1257 Micliael Asen is defeated and killed by his cousin, who usurps the 
throne as Kaliman II. 


He is killed shortly after. Civil war sets in. 


1258 The nobles elect Constantine, a grandson of Stephen N’emanya, to be 
their ruler, who 


marries a granddaughter of .\sen II, and calls himself Constantine Asen. His 
reign of nineteen years is occupied witli wars witli Hungary and 
Byzantium, and the intrigues of his second wife. Maria, niece of Micliael 
VIII of Niciea. 


1277 Constantine Asen becomes ill, and Maria seizes supreme power in the 
name of her son 


Michael. Meanwhile empire is invaded by Tatars. At this juncture Ivailo 
rises to power. He is a bold adventurer, originally a shepherd, but gathers 


together an army and defeats and kills the enfeebled czar Constantine. The 
people flock to his standard. 


1278 Maria marries Ivailo. Emperor Michael brings forward another 
pretender to the throne, 


wliom he marries to his daughter Irene. 


1279 The report of Ivailo’s deatli is spread and the people accept Michael’s 
nominee, Ivan 


Asen in, as their czar, but he cannot maintain his place. Ivailo suddenly 
reappears. 


1280 He defeats two armies which Michael sends against him. Ivan .\sen MI 
flees, and George 


Terterij I is crowned czar. IvaUo goes to Nogaj, kaan of the Tatars, to ask 
for aid 


against the new czar and there loses his life. 1285 Tatars break into Bulgaria 
and Hungan,-. Terterij is obliged to gi\e his daughter to 


Tclioki, Nogaj’s son, to wife. In western Bulgaria Shishman reigns as 
independent 


prince. Terterij is obliged to flee before Tatars. 1288 Osman lays foundation 
of Ottoman Empire. 


1292 Tatars establish Bulgarian iiolile Smilek as tributary czar. 
1293 Tchoki drives Smilek from tlic throne. 


1295 Tchoki is surprised and killed by Svetslav, son of Tert«rij I. He wins 


season of peace. In the wet Sliishman’s son Michael rules. 


1320 Stephen Uros in succeeds to Servian throne and rules together with 
Stephen Dushan. 


1322 Death of Svetslav. He is succeeded by his son George Terterij II. 


1323 Death of Terterij II. .Anarchy follows. Nobles elect Michael, the 
despot of Widdin. 


At first his reign is a success, and he seems to be on the point of adding 
Constantinople to his dominions, but the enmity with Serbia has been 
growing, largely on account of Michael’s having divorced his Serbian wife 
to marry a Greek princess. 


1330 Bulgarian forces are completely defeated by Servians at Kustendil, 
and their czar Michael 


is killed, Aros, Iiowever, does not annex the countr'’, but reinstates Anna 
and makes her son, Shishman II, czar. 


1331 Stephen Dushan is crowned king of Servia, and during the whole of 
his reign (twenty-four 


years) Bulgaria is wholly dependent on Servia. Anna and her son are forced 
to flee, and Ivan Alexander, a nephew of Czar Michael, is chosen czar. His 
sister Helena marries the Servian king and plays an important political r61e. 
.Alexander’s wife is a daughter of the Rumanian prince hanko Bessaraba, 
so that these three powers of the peninsula are united against Byzantium. 


13410 Turks begin to appear in vicinity of (Constantinople. 


1346 Stephen Dushan has him.self crowned as czar of Servians and Greeks. 
Bulgaria suffers from Turkish invasion. 


13.50 Council of Tiniova. Bogomiles denounced. 
1.353 Turks gain first strongliold in Europe (Dzemenlik). 
1355 Death of Dushan, the last energetic opposer of the Turks. 


1362 Capture of Eski-Sagra and Pliilippopolis by Turks. From now on 
Turks advance rapidly. 
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1365 Death of Czar Alexander. He is succeeded by Shishman III, who rules 
at Timova> while rival rulers establish themselves in other parts of thee 
mpire. He seizes Pahr-ologus, who has come to implore aid against the 
Turks, and keeps him captive. Shishman becomes a Turkish vassal, and 
gives his sister to Murad in token of his good faith. 


1378 Shisliman retakes Sofia from his brother Sracinis, who does not cease 
his attacks on him. 


1382 Sofia taken by Turks. 


1388 Shishman, attacked by Turks, revolts almost immediately, but is 
forced to beg the 


sultan for his life, which is granted him. 
1389 Battle of Kosovo, in which Turks completely defeat Christians. 


1393 Fall of Tirnova after three months’ siege. End of Shishman wrapped 
in mystery. 1396 Battle of Nikopoli. Supremacy of Turks finally decided. 
Strazhimir rules until 1398. 


BuLGAEiA Under the Turks 


Bulgaria is now ruled like any other Turkish province, by governors 
appointed by the Porte. The national church loses its independence and falls 
under Fanariot rule. 


1405 Constantine, son of Strazhimir, and Fruzin, son of Shishman, stir 
cities to rebel, but are soon quelled b}’ Sultan Suleiman. 


1595 A Ragusan agent induces Sigismund Bathori, prince of Transylvania, 
to summon Bulgarians to arms against the Turks, but the revolt is sliort- 
lived. Men and even women give vent to their warlike inclinations by 
engaging in a sort of chivalrous brigandage, directed only against 


Mohammedans. They are called haiduli, and play an important part in tlie 
history of the period. 


1762 Paisii, at Athos, writes history of Bulgaria, which marks beginning of 
Bulgarian national movement. 


1792 Another class of robbers called krjali appear. They devastate the 
country and are a terror to the. inhabitants. They are patronised by Pasvan 
Oglu, a bold rebel who has established himself at Widdin in defiance of the 
Porte. Turks are powerless against them. 


1804 Krijali are defeated in Rumelia, and survivors enter service of Pasvan 
Oglu. 


1807 Pasvan Oglu dies, and krjali take service with government. Peace of 
Tilsit assigns Bulgaria to Russia. 


1809 Russians occupy Dobrudscha. 


1810 Russians overrun the coimtry, and supported by Bulgarian volunteers 
occupy Plevna 


and ottier places. 1812 Napoleon’s advance on Moscow forces them to 
retire. They conclude Treaty of Bukharest. Russians receive Bessarabia. 
Bulgaria profits nothing by Servian revolution and Russian war. Country is 
overrun with delibashis (government soldiers), who plunder everywhere. 


1828 Bulgarian volunteers take part in Greek revolution. Russians capture 
Varna. 


1829 Bulgarians help Russians in war with Turks. Mamarkov raises 
standard of Bulgarian 


freedom in Tirnova, but he is arrested by Russians, and Peace of Adrianople 
puts an 


end to movement. 1833 First move in church dispute. Bulgarians ask for 
native bishops instead of Fanariots. 1835 First public school is opened in 
Bulgaria. Within ten years there are fifty-three such 


schools. 1837 Sultan Mahmud IT makes a tour of inspection through the 
Danubian and Balkan territories. 1839 The hatti-sherif of Gulhameh, a 
document in the nature of a constitution, is promulgated, 


in which nearly equal rights are granted to Christians and Mohammedans. 
But the 


reforms are mostly nominal. 1841 Bulgarian revolt in Nish and other places, 
due to exorbitant taxes. 1851 Another revolt breaks out in Widdin. Turks 
oblige patriarch to consecrate Bulgarian 


bishops. 1856 Hatti-Humajfum announces new reforms. Civil and religious 
liberty for Christians. 


1860 Congregation in Bulgarian church at Constantinople forces bishop to 
leave patriarch’s 


name out of prayers. This example followed throughout Bulgaria. 
1861 Ten thousand “Tatars from Crimea colonised in Bulgaria. 


1862 Commission of six Greeks and six Bulgarians meet to deliberate on 
church quarrel. 


The whole country demands expulsion of Fanariots. Bulgarian newspapers 
take 


part in demand. 1864 Trials of Bulgarians increa.sed by settlement among 
them of the Circassians. 1870 Imperial Turkish firman establishes Bulgarian 
Exarchate. 


1875 Revolt in Herzegovina and Bosnia. 


1876 Rising in Bulgaria. Massacre of Batak. “Bulgarian atrocities” 
denounced by Mr. 


Gladstone. 


‘«i>oi,l 


Sepulchral Enclosure, Mycen^ 


THE PROBLEM OF MYCEN^AN CHRONOLOGY 


Whether or not the authors of this distinct and stately civilisation included 
among their achievements a knowledge of letters, their monuments thus far 
address us only in the universal language of form and action. Of their 
speech we have yet to read the first syllable. The vase handles of Mycena3 
may have some message for us, if no more than a pair of heroic names ; and 
the nine consecutive characters from the cave of Cretan Zeus must have still 
more to say when we find the key. We may hope, at least, if this ancient 
culture ever recovers its voice, to find it not altogether unfamiliar : we need 
not be startled if we catch the first lisping accent of what has grown full and 
strong in the Achaean epic. 


But for the present we have to do with a dumb age, with a race whose 
artistic expression amazes us all the more in the dead silence of their 
history. So far as we yet know from their monuments, they have recorded 
not one fixed point in their career, they have never even written down their 
name as a people. 


Now, a dateless era and a nameless race — particularly in the immediate 
background of the stage on which we see the forces of the world’s golden 
age deploying — are facts to be accepted only in the last resort. The student 
of human culture cannot look upon the massive walls, the solemn domes, 
the exquisite creations of what we call Mycentean art, without ask- 
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1877 Czar declares war on Turkey. Bulgarians support Russians. Treaty of 
San Stefano 


stipulates for union of Bulgaria proper and Eastern Rumelia under one 
prince, but this treaty does not stand. 
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1878 Treaty of Berlin makes Bulgaria an autonomous and tributary 
principality under the 


suzerainty of the sultan. Boundaries exclude K-islern Kumelia. Ruliuf; 
princes to be elected by people subject to appro\al of Porte and assent of 
powers. Russians practical rulers of countrj’. 


1879 Assembly of Notables pas-ses constitution drawn up by Russian 
Prince Dondukov— 


Korsakov. Prince .\lexander of Hesse chosen as ruler. Russian influence 
predominant. 


Bulgarian liberals make trouble. 1881 Prince Alexander suspends 
constitution and tries to rule alone supported by Russians, 


but is wholly under control of latter. 1883 Constitution is restored. Russian 
advisers resign. Liberals rule. Attempt to kidnap 


prince is frustrated. National movement towards union with Bulgaria in 
Eastern 


Rumelia. 


1885 Gavril Krsto\itch Pasha, governor of Eastern Rumelia, is deposed by 
liberals, and union 


with Bulgaria under Alexander is proclaimed. As a result a conference of 
the powers is held at Constantinople. Russian officers are withdrawn from 


Bulgarian army and Scrvia declares war on Bulgaria. Servians are defeated, 
November 17th, 18th, at battle of Slivnitza. 


1886 Treaty of Bukharest. Bulgaria is persuaded by Austria to make peace 
with Servia. 


Union of Bulgaria and Rumelia is recognised in a treaty with the sultan. 
Alexander made governor-general of country, August 22nd. Alexander is 
seized by his own officers under Russian influence and forced to abdicate. 
Although he is reinstated throutfh t!ie promptness of the loyalist Stambulov, 
a second abdication becomes necessary aiul he leaves the countn,’ on 
September 7th. 


1887 Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha elected ruler. Regents who 
have ruled country 


in interim retire. Stambulov becomes Prime Minister. Russia refuses to 
recognise Ferdinand. 1890 Conspiracy of Major Panitza against Ferdinand 
is crushed. 


1893 Ferdinand marries Princess Marie-Louise of Panna. Prince Alexander 
dies. 


1894 Birth of Boris, heir to the throne. There is some controversy as to 
whether he shall 


belong to the Greek or Roman church. The decision in favour of former. 
Stambulov dismissed from ministrj’_and succeeded by Stoilov. 


1895 Stambulov is brutally murdered. 
Il. SERVIA 
A.D. 


638 Serbs and Croats migrate into Illyricum and part of Moesia. For five 
centuries little 


is heard of them. They are ruled by shupans. 830 Ladislaus is grand shupan 
of Servia. Quarrels with Bulgaria begin. 917 The shupan Peter is taken 
prisoner and killed by Bulgarians. Conquerors place Paul Brankovich on the 
throne. He is deposed, and succeeded by Zacharia. Country is wholly utuier 
Bulgarian power. 950 Ceslav, son of Brankovich, drives out Bulgarians. 
1015 Vladimir of Ser'ia is killed by Ladislaus of Bulgaria. Servia falls 
underGreek dominion. 1040 Stephen Voyislav rebels against Greeks. 1043 
Greeks are defeated. 


1050 Michael Voyislav succeeds his father, Stephen, and enters into 
diplomatic relations with the pope. 


1079 Jlichael conquers Durazzo. 


1080 Constantine Bodin succeeds his father, and subjugates shupans of 
Bosnia and Rasa. 1122 Urosh Bfla, shujxin of Ra.sa, ascends tlirone. His 
wife is a German princess. 


1 159 Stephen Nemanya comes to throne. 
1169 Stephen unites Bosnia to Servia, but Greek emperor is still suzerain. 


1185 Stephen proclaims hLs independence, and Greeks are forced to make 
terms with him. 


1195 Stephen abdicates in favour of his son, Stephen Urosh, who 
strengthens internal organisation of kingdom. Earliest Servian coins date 
from his reign. Emperor Baldwin of Constantinople recognises him as king 
of Servia, Dalmatia, and Bo.snia. 


1224 Stephen Uro.sh dies, and is followed by his sons Stephen HI and 
Ladislaus in succession. I.,adislaus marries daughter of the great Asen of 
Bulgaria and establishes mining industn,’. 

1237 Ladislaus dies, and is succeeded by his brother Stephen IV. 

1241 The country is devastated by Mongols. 


1272 Stephen IV is deposed by his son Dragutin, who reigns as Stephen V. 


1275 He abdicates, leaving his crowni to his brother Milutin, who rules as 
Stephen VX 


1282 Greek emperor Michael Pahcologus starts on campaign against 
Servia, but he dies, and his successor, Andronicus, acconiplishes nothing. 


1301 Andronicus asks aid of Stephen VI against Turks, and forms 
matrimonial alliance with him. 


1303 Stephen defeats Ottomans. 
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1314 Stephen again defeats Turks. 
1319 Hungarians take Bosnia. 


1321 Steplien VI dies, and is succeeded by his son, Stephan (VH) Urosh. 
He defeats Hungarians wlio had attacked his allies, the Wallacliians. 


1330 Stephen defeats Bulgarians at Kiistendil, where czar is killed. 
Bulgaria becomes a dependency of Servia. Stephen is also successful 
against Greeks, and annexes half of Macedonia. 


1336 Stephen Dushan kills his father and ascends throne. He vastly e.xtends 
the kingdom. 


1340 A treaty with Byzantium gives Servia territory from Gulf of Corinth 
to the Danube, and from Adriatic to near Adrianople. 


1346 Dushan adopts imperial title. 
1349 Dushan publishes his Book of Laws. 


1350 Bosnia becomes part of Servia, together with Herzegovina. Belgrade 
has also been 


incorporated into empire. 1356 Dushan starts on campaign to drive Turks 
out of Europe and establish himself on Greek 


throne, but he dies on the way. He is succeeded by his son, Urosh V, under 
whom 


empire at once begins to fall to pieces. 1367 Urosh is deposed by Vukashin, 
who proclaims himself king, but is not generally recognized, and is killed 
while fighting the Turks. 1371 Servians are defeated by Turks on the 
Maritza, and Servian possessions in Macedonia 


fall under Turkish control. Lazarus is chosen ruler of Servia. 1389 Battle of 
Kosovo ; Servians are completely defeated by Turks. Country becomes 
tributary to Turkey. Sultan permits son of Lazarus, Stephen Ijazarevicb, to 
rule as his 


vassal. 1402 Battle of Angora, after which Stephen throws off Turkish 
suzeranity. 1427 Stephen dies childless, and appoints George Brankovich 
his successor. 1437 Brankovich is compelled to fly to Hungary to escape 
anger of Turks. Servia in power 


of Turkey. 1444 Peace of Szegedin, after campaign of Hunyady and 
Seanderbeg, restores Servia to George 


Brankovich. 1457 George falls in battle with Hungarians. He is succeeded 
by his son Lazarus, who survives 


his father only five weeks. Servia is formally annexed to Turkey and is 
governed 


by despots. 1689 Several thousand Servians under despot George 


Brankovich enter German army. 1691 About thirty-six thousand families 
emigrate into Hungary; others follow in 1738 and 


1788. 


1711 Last Servian despot George Brankovich dies in captivity. 1718 Treaty 
of Passarowitz ; Austria acquires large part of Servia. 1739 Peace of 
Belgrade restores it to Turks. 


1804 Servians under George Petrovich, “Kara George,” rebel against Turks. 
1809 Servia gains her independence for a short time. 1813 Turks reconquer 
country ; George is forced to fly to Austria. 1817 George returns, but is 
killed by Milosh Obrenovich, who has become Ser'ian leader. 


He succeeds in making Servia independent. 1839 Milosh is forced to 
abdicate in favour of his son Milan. He soon dies, and is succeeded 


by his brother Michael. 1842 Michael abdicates, and Servians elect 
Alexander Karageorgevich. 


1859 Alexander is forced to abdicate, and Serbians invite Mi’osh to return. 


1860 Milosh dies, and is succeeded by his son Michael. 1862 Turkish 
garrisons are removed from Belgrade. 


1868 Michael is assassinated; he is succeeded by his second cousin Milan, 
who becomes Prince 


of Servia. 1872 Milan comes of age. 


1875 Milan marries Russian, Natalie of Keshko. 1878 Servians declare war 
upon Turkey, but are unsuccessful, and are saved by Russia from 


loss of territory. Treaty of Berlin increases Servian territory. 1882 Prince 
Milan proclaims himself king. 1885 Servians attack Bulgaria and are 
defeated 


1888 King obtains divorce from Natalie. King promulgates liberal 
constitution. 


1889 Milan abdicates in favour of his son Alexander. Government is in 
hands of conser'ative 


regency. 


1893 Alexander declares himself of age and arrests the regents. 
1894 Alexander invites Milan to return. Constitution of 1869 re-established. 


1900 Alexander marries Mme. Draga Maschin. Her conduct gives great 
dissatisfaction. 


1901 Alexander promulgates new constitution. 


1903 Alexander and Draga are murdered, together with the premier, the 
minister of war, and Draga’s two brothers. Peter Karageorgevich made king. 
Government is in hands of military dictatorship. All powers except England 
and America recognise the new king. 
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IV. MONTENEGRO 


Country originally is part of lUyria, annexed to Rome under Augustus. It is 
subject to barbarian invasions like the rest of the penin.sula. In the seventh 
century, Montenegro, then called Duklea (or Dioclea), forms part of Serb 
confederation. About 900 Ragusa is seat of Servian government. 
Montenegrins distinguish themselves in 


A.D. wars with Bulgaria in eleventh century. 


1050 Prince of Duklea proclaims himself king of Ser-ia and reigns for thirty 
years, being recognised by pope. His son Bodin adds Bosnia to his domain, 
but Montenegro again falls under rule of Servia. 


1098 Servia falls under Bulgarian dominion, and Montenegrins refuse to 
recognise king of Bulgaria as their lord. 


1115 Zhupan Tcheslas of Servia buys support of Byzantines again.st 
Bulgarians. Montenegrins are indignant at this act and continue to fight 


with 13yzantium. 
1171 Emperor obtains only nominal domination. 


1180 Stephen Nemanya reunites Servian states, including Montenegro, 
under his rule. Montenegro with Herzegovina is formed into a special 
goyemment and is an appanage of the princes of the Ser\ian royal house. 


1215 Vuk, prince of Montenegro and Herzegovina, who has rebelled 
against his brother Nemanya, dies, and until death of Dushan (1350) 
Montenegro has no history apart from Servia. 


Balsha Dtn./sty 


1356 At death of Dushan, Montenegro becomes practically independent 
under Balsha L 1365 Balsha makes alliance with Venice. He takes certain 
districts in Albania and incurs displeasure of his nominal suzerain, Urosh V. 


1367 Balsha proclaims himself independent prince of Zeta. Vukashin, 
usurper on Servian 


throne, allies himself with him by marriage. 


1368 Balsha dies, and is succeeded by his son Stratimir. He shares 
government with his two 


brothers. They take possession of Scutari and make it their capital. Turks 
occupy attention of Servians. 1373 Stratimir dies, and his son and brothers 
dispute the throne. Country is divided between them and civil war ensues. 


1379 George I, son of Balsha I, dies, and his brother Balsha II, and nephew 
George II, 


divide land amicably. 


1380 and 1385 Treaties are made with Ragusa. Balsha II attacks Bosnia. He 
is killed in 


battle with Turks, and George n becomes sole ruler. 1387 Turks are defeated 
by Servians, Montenegrins, and Albanians. 1389 Servians are defeated in 
battle of Kosovo. George II is not present at this battle; 


a part of his troops take part in it and are killed with Servians ; another part 
arrives too 


late. Many Servians seek refuge in Montenegro. 1394 George II buys aid of 
Venice against Ottomans by giving up Scutari. This has grave 


consequences for Montenegro. 


1405 George II dies, and is succeeded by his youngest son, Balsha III ; 
during his reign Stephen 


Czemovich, the “Black Prince,” becomes prominent. 


1406 After repeated battles peace is signed with Venice, Montenegro retains 
Scutari and 


Dulcigno, and Venice pays subsidy, first given in 1394. 1410 Turks conquer 
Ser/ans and enter Montenegro, but are repulsed. 


1419 Balsha defends Scutari against Venetians and Turks. 


1420 Venice again tries unsuccessfully to take Scutari. Republic sues for 
peace. 


1421 Balsha dies mysteriously in same year whUe on a visit to Servian 
czar. He is last of 


his line and his death is followed by an interregnum, during which Venice 
and Servia fight for possession of Montenegro. Ser'ians are eventually 
successful. 


1424 Stephen Czernovich returns from Italy and gains possession of 
Dulcigno. 


1425 George Brankovich, who is ruling country for Servia, grants him 
domain of Dulcigno. 


Stephen continues to gain partisans among people. 


Czernovich Dynasty 


1427 Brankovich summoned to Servia by death of its ruler, and Montenegro 
is left free for 


Stephen Czemovich. 1439 Stephen makes offiAnsive and defensive alliance 
with Venice. 1444 Montenegrins under Stephen Czemovich join 
Scanderbeg, prince of Albania. Ivan 

fights, in all, .sixty-three battles with the .Albanians against the Turks. 1450 


Muhammed II besieges Kroia and is defeated by Montenegrins and 
Albanians. 
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1451 Mohammedans revenge themselves by defeating Montenegrins in a 
battle in which Stephen’s son is killed. 


1456 Stephen makes third treaty with Venice within five years. 
1459 Servia is conquered by Turks. 
1463 Bosnia succumbs to Turkish rule. 


1465 or 1466 Stephen dies, and is succeeded by his son Ivan the Black. He 
begins heroic epoch of Montenegro. 


1468 Death of Scanderbeg. 


[ca. 1600-1000 B.C. ] 


ing — When? By whom? In default of direct and positive evidence, he will 
make the most of the indirect and probable. 


We have taken a provisional and approximate date for the meridian age of 
Mycenaean culture — namely, from the sixteenth to the twelfth century 
B.C. We have also assumed that the Island culture was already somewhat 
advanced as far back as the earlier centuries of the second millennium 
before our era. This latter datum is based immediately on geological 
calculations : M. Fouque, namely, has computed a date circa 2000 B.C. for 
the upheaval which buried Thera, and thus preserved for us the primitive 
monuments of ^gean civilisation. Whatever be the value of Fouque’s 
combinations — and they have been vigorously, if not victoriously, assailed 
— we may reach a like result by another way round. The Island culture is 
demonstrably older than the Mycenaean — it must have attained the stage 
upon which we find it at Thera a century or two at least before the bloom- 
time came in Argolis. If, then, we can date that bloom-time, we can control 
within limits the geolo-gists’ results. 


Here we call in the aid of Egyptology. In Greece we find datable Egyptian 
products in Mycenaean deposits, and conversely in datable Egyptian 
deposits we find Mycenaean products. 


To take the first Mycenaean finds in Egypt. In a tomb of 1100 B.C., or 
within fifty years of that either way, at Kahun, Flinders Petrie found along 
with some dozens of bodies, ” a great quantity of pottery, Egyptian, 
Phoenician, C3/priote, and -\gean” — notably an ^gean vase with an ivy 
leaf and stalk on each side, which he regards as the beginning of natural 
design. Further, at Gurob and elsewhere, the same untiring explorer has 
traced the Mycenaean false-necked vase or Bugelkanne through a series of 
dated stages, “a chain of examples in sequence showing that the earliest 
geometrical pottery of Mycenae begins about 1400 B.C., and is succeeded 
by the beginning of natural designs about 1100 B.C.” 


But long before these actual Mycenaean products came to light in Egypt, 
Egyptian art had told its story of relations with the iEgean folk. On the 
tomb-frescoes of Thebes we see pictured in four groups the tributaries of 


1474 Ivan raises siege of Scutari, which is besieged by Turks. Venetians 
inscribe his name on their golden book. 


1476 Conquest of Herzego\ina by Turks leaves Montenegro surrounded by 
enemy. 


1478 Ivan makes brave but unsuccessful attempt to get provisions to the 
Venetians besieged by Turks at Scutari. 


1482 Venice makes treaty with Turkey, leaving Montenegro to fight alone. 


1484 Ivan burns his capital of Zabljah to prevent its falling into hands of 
Turks, and establishes himself at Cettinje, which has ever since been capital 
of coimtry. Turks occupy low lands. Ivan builds a monastery called after 
him, and founds first Montenegrin printing-press. 


1490 Ivan dies, and is succeeded by his son George IV. 


1494 George meets and defeats his brother Stephen or Stanicha, who has 
turned traitor to his country in his father’s lifetime and has taken sides with 
Turks, who have appointed him bey of Scutari, under name Scanderbeg. 


1496 George is driven out by Scanderbeg and takes refuge in Venice. He is 
succeeded by his cousin Stephen II, who maintains himself in opposition to 
Scanderbeg, who rules at Scutari. The latter dies about 1528, and his 
descendants occupy the sandjak of Scutari for several centuries. 


1515 Stephen dies, and is succeeded by his son Ivan II, who dies in less 
than a year, and is 


succeeded by his son George V. 


1516 George abdicates, and retires with his Venetian wife to Venice, leaving 
government of 


the country to Bishop Babylas. With him ends Czernovich dynasty in 
Montenegro. 


Montenegro Under Prince-Bishops 


Montenegro from 1516 to 1833 is governed by prince bishops called 
vladikas, aided by civU governors subordinate to them. Its history is a 
succession of attacks by the Ottomans, repulsed with greater or less success. 


1516 Babylas becomes vladika. 

1520 Babylas is succeeded by Germain. 

1524 Montenegrins aid Hungarians at Jayce and repulse Turks. 
1530 Paul succeeds Germain. 

1540 Paul is succeeded by Nicodin. 

1549 Makarios becomes vladika. 


1570 Turks, who are summoned against Montenegro by Ali Bey of Scutari, 
are repulsed. 


15S5 Makarios dies, and is succeeded by Pachomije. 
1600 Rufin I becomes vladika. 


1604 Ali Bey of Scutari renews his attack upon Montenegro, He is aided by 
Bey of Rumelia, but is repulsed. 


1612 Turks again attack Montenegrins and are defeated. 


1613 Turks after a few successes are again defeated. 1620 Rufin n becomes 
vladika. 


1623 Montenegro is again attacked by Turks and they are probably 
defeated, although another 


account says that Montenegrins are forced to pay tribute. 1650 Basil I 
succeeds to power. 1680 Vissarion becomes vladika. 


1687 Montenegrins aid Venetians against Turks. 


1688 Turks attack Montenegro, and capture capital. Monastery of Ivan the 
Black is blown 


up by monks. Turks soon depart from Montenegro. 1692 Sava I, the last of 
the Montenegrin elective vladikas, succeeds to power. 


Hereditary Prince-Bishops 


1696 Daniel I of the Petrovich dynasty, a family from Herzegovina, which 
came into Montenegro in 1476, is cho.sen vladika. 


1703 “Montenegrin Vespers. ” All Turks in the country are massacred in 
revenge for Turkish ill-treatment of Daniel. 


1707 Turks attack country and are repulsed. 


1710 Peter the Great makes alliance with Montenegrins. 
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1712 Turks attack Montenegrins, Russians refuse to help, add alone they 
deliver a crushing defeat to Ottomans on plain of Podgoritza. 


1714 Turks again occupy Cettinje and destroy monastery, but they soon 
abandon country. 


1715 Montenegro ruler sets precedent of visiting czar of Russia. During the 
rest of Daniel’s 


reign tlie Turks are repulsed four times. Tlie monastery of Cettinje is 
rebuilt. 1735 or 1737 Daniel I dies, and is succeeded by his nephew Sava II. 
1739 Sava goes to see Elizabeth of Russia, and on his return visits 
Frederick the Great of 


Prussia. He associates his nephew BasU with him in government. 1750 
Sava retires to a monastery and Basil II becomes sole ruler. Inflicts defeat 
on Turks. 


Sultan tries to make peace on easy terms, but Montenegrins refuse to 
recognise him 


as suzerain. 1756 Montenegrins defeat Turks and Bosnians in a severe fight. 


1766 Basil dies at St. Petersburg, whither he has gone to get money from 
Russia. Sava 


returns from his retirement to rule once more. 


1767 “Stephen the Little” appears in Montenegro, claiming to be the 
murdered Peter III of 


Russia. Sava being a weak ruler, Stephen succeeds in establishing himself 
as regent. He makes a good ruler. 


1768 Venice and Turkey join against Montenegro, and are repulsed. A 
peace of twenty 


years ensues. 1774 Stephen is killed in his sleep. Peter, grandnephew of 
Sava, is practically the ruler, 


although Sava has title. 1782 Sava dies, and Peter becomes vladika. 


1789 Montenegro helps Austria against Turkey, but in Treaty of Jassy. 1792 
Montenegro is mentioned only as one of Turkish provinces. 


1796 Montenegrins defeat Kara Mustapha Pasha of Scutari. 


1797 Treaty of Carapo Formio b.as grave consequences for Montenegro. 
This places Dalmatia 


under Austrian dominion. Bocche di Cattaro asks help from Montenegro, 
which 


remains neutral. 1799 Sultan recognises independence of Montenegro. 1805 
Treaty of Pressburg gives Bocche to France. Peter occupies fortress of 
Castelnuovo, 


and, aided by Russians and Bocchesi, defeats French. Czar orders Bocche 
to be given 


up to Austrians. 1807 Peace of Tilsit gives Cattaro to French. Napoleon 
makes overtures to Montenegrins, 


but without result. 


1813 Montenegrins, aided by English, capture Cattaro. Bocchesi ally 
themselves with them, 


but Russia and Austria conclude an agreement giving Cattaro to latter, and 
Montenegrins are obliged to gi-e it up. 


1814 Russians stop subsidy to Montenegro begun in days of Elizabeth. 


1817 On account of severe famine some Montenegrins emigrate to Odessa 
and Servia. 


1819 Turkish invasion from Bosnia is repulsed. 
1820 Treaty with .\ustria fixes boundary. 
1829 Russia sends arrear subsidies, which greatly relieve needs of people. 


1830 Peter dies, and four years later is canonised. He is succeeded by his 
nephew, Peter n. 


He organises internal administration. 
1832 Turks are repulsed. 
1833 Office of civil governor is abolished. Senate is established. 


1835 -\ band of Montenegrins capture old capital of Zabljah. Peter restores 
it to Turks. 


1847 Peter establishes four powder factories. 


1851 Peter dies, and is succeeded by his nephew Danilo II. He changes the 
monarchy from 


an ecclesiastical to a secular power. Turks protest. 1853 Montenegrins 
defeat Turks. Powers inter\ene and stop hostilities. 


1856 Congress of Paris disregards Montenegro’s demands. 


1857 Damlo consents to recognise suzerainty of sultan. This causes great 
indignation among 


his subjects. 


1858 Turks are defeated with great loss by Montenegrins at Grahovo. 
Powers again intervene. 


1860 Danilo is a.ssassinated. He is succeeded by his nephew Nicholas. 
1861 Insurrection in Herzegovina causes excitement in Montenegro. 


1862 Turkey declares war against Montenegro. Montenegrins arc forced to 
retire before 


superior numbers. Powers intervene ; peace is concluded at Scutari, August 
31st. 


1876 Nicholas, in alliance with Milan of Ser-ia, declares war on Turkey. 
Montenegrin arms 


are successful, .\rmistice is concluded in November. 
1877 Montenegro recaptures her seaboard towns during Russo-Turkish war. 
1878 Treaty of Berlin gives Montenegro additional territon.-. 


1880 Conference of powers gives Dulcigno to Montenegro, instead of Plava 
and Gusinge as 


stipulated at Berlin. 1889 Two da\iglit<rs of Prince Nicliolas marry two 
grand dukes of Russia. 1893 Four-h\iiulri’dtl) anniversary of foundation of 
printing-press at Ohod. 1896 Two-hundredth anniversary of Petrovich dj- 
nasty. 
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V. BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 


At dawn of histon?’ Bosnia and Herzegovina form part of lUyria. In Roman 
times they are included in province of Dalmatia. After fall of empire 
country is overrun by 


Goths and Avars. After the year 600 a.d. Slavs began to settle here as o\er 
the 


whole peninsula. Christianisation of Bosnia takes place from Rome, and at 
the same 


time from the east also (Cyril and Methodius), and this religious di\ision has 
great 


influence on political history of country. Most important districts of 
Herzegovina A.D. are Chelm (Zachlumje) and Tribunja. 874 Budimir, first 
Christian king of Bosnia, Croatia, and Dalmatia, assembles a diet. It 


is about this time that the name Bosnia appears ; said to come from a Slavic 
tribe of 


Thrace. 905 Brisimi, king of Servia, annexes Croatia and Bosnia. This 
union does not last. 1000 After this date Byzantme supremacy ceases in 
these countries. In twelfth century 


there first appear native rulers in Bosnia under the title of ban. 1103 
Coloman of Hunrary assumes title of king of Herzegovina and Bosnia. 
Bosnian bans 


are now dependent on Hungary. 1180 Ban Kulin is the first one known by 
name in Bosnia. According to some authorities, 


he is the tenth ban. He coins money in his name and gives a period of 
prosperity to 


his country. About this time the heretical sect of the BogomiJes appear in 
Bosnia. 1204 End of Kulin’s reign. 1230 Franciscans appear in Bosnia. 
1232 NinOBlav is the next ban whose name is knovm. 


1238 Crusade under Bela IV of Hungary devastates countrj*. Bogomiles are 
massacred. 1245 Hungarian Bishop Kalocsa undertakes crusade into 
Bosnia. 1250 Ninoslav dethroned. 1280 Third crusade by Hungarian king 
Ladislaus IV does not succeed in exterminating 


Bogomiles, although they are conquered. 1300 At about this date, Paul, ban 
of the Croatians and Bosnia, adds Herzegovina to Bosnia. 1322 Stephen n 
becomes ban. 


1350 Dushan of Servia adds Bosnia and Herzegovina to his kingdom. 1353 
Stephen is succeeded by his nephew Stephen I. Country enjoys last period 
of peace 


and prosperity. Stephen extends his territory. 1377 Stephen takes title of 
king of Servia. 1391 Stephen’s reign comes to an end and Bosnia declines 
under his successors. Powerful 


vassals found independent principality in Herzegovina, and kings or bans of 
Bosnia 


are helpless in their hands. Stephen is succeeded by Stephen Dabisha. 1395 
He is succeeded by Queen Helen. 1398 Stephen Ostoja succeeds Helen. 
1418 He is succeeded by his son Stephen Ostojich 1421 Twertko II comes 
to throne. He is a Bogomile; under him Bosnia enjoys a few years 


of peace. 1443 Twertko is succeeded by Stephen Thomas and a period of 
civil war ensues. Bogomiles 


are persecuted. Forty thousand leave the countiy. 1448 Voyevod Stephen 
assumes German title of duke, in Slavic, herceg. 1461 Stephen and his wife 
are killed by their son Stephen Tomashewich, who succeeds to 


throne. He calls in Turks. 1463 Muhammed II breaks into country. King is 
beheaded. Two hundred thousand 


prisoners carried into slavery. Herzegovina and northwest Bosnia (Jaice) 
still 


resist. 1465 Turks conquer Herzegovina and make it into sandjak called 
Hersek. Sons of voyevod 


Stephen maintain Castelnuovo until 1482. 
1526 Battle of Mohacs deliver last rampart of Bosnia to Turks. 


1527 Country is finally conquered. It is now governed by Turkish 
governors, two himdred 


and twenty-seven in number. In the first half of sixteenth century Ghazi Bey 
rules for thirty-three years. 


1689 and 1697 Croatian troops invade Bosnia. In seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries Bosnia is frequently made theatre of war between 
Turkey and Austria, while Herzegovina is scene of Venetian campaigns. 
Prince Eugene marches on Bosna-Serai, or Serajcvo. 


1791 Peace of Sistova. 
1833 MI, pasha of Herzego'ina, begins to acquire considerable power. 


1851 Turkish Omar Pasha defeats Ali Pasha and puts down insurrection of 
Bosnian Moslems. Reforms are introduced and country has a chance to 
develop. 


1858 Insurrection in Herzegovina under Luka Vukalovich, supported by 
Montenegro. 


1862 Insurrection ends in Turkey’s acquiescence in a local autonomy. 


1875 A new insurrection in Herzegovina against Turkish rule is jomed in by 
a large part of Bosnia. After the insurrection is put down, sultan proclaims 
an irade granting reforms. 
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1878 Treaty of Berlin stipulates that Bosnia and Herzegovina shall be 
occupied and administered by Austria. Turkish sandjak of No\ibazar is 
occupied by Austria and administered by Turkey. 


1879 Turkish supremacy over Bosnia nominally recognised. 
1882 Insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina is suppressed. Since then 


these districts have been comparatively peaceful. Colonies of peasants from 
Austria and WUrtemberg have been founded and are successful. 


VI. MEDLEVAL AND MODERN GREECE Declint; of Greece Under 
Romans (146 B.C.-716 a.d.) 


B.C. 


146 Greece becomes Roman province. 86 Mithradatic war. 42 Battle of 
Philippi. 31 Battle of Actium. 


A.D. 


53 Paul visits Greece. Greece does not become Christianised until middle of 
second century. 


54 Nero visits Greece. 


67 Nero gives freedom to Greece. 73 Vespasian deprives her of freedom. 


Tehutimes III (about 1500 B.C.), bringing their gifts to that great conqueror 
; among them, as we are told by the hieroglyphic text that runs with the 
painting, are ” the princes of the land of Keftu [or Kefa] (Phoenicia) and of 
the islands in the great sea.” And the tribute in their hands includes vases of 
distinct Mycenaean style. 


On the other hand, we find datable Egyptian products in Mycenaean 
deposits in Greece. From Mycente itself and from lalysos in Rhodes we 
have scarabs bearing the cartouches of Amenhotep III and of his queen Tlii; 
and fragments of Egyptian porcelain, also from Mycenae, bear the 
cartouches of the same king, whose reign is dated to the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. 


We have already noted the recurrence at Gurob, Kahun, and Tel-el-Amarna 
of the characters which were first found on the vase handles of Mycente ; 
and this seemed at one time to have an important bearing on Mycenaean 
chronology. But in the wider view of the subject which has been opened up 
by Evans’ researches, this can no longer be insisted upon as an independent 
datum. However, the occurrence of these signs in a town demonstrably 
occupied by -Agean peoples at a given date has corroborative value. 


While it can hardly be claimed that any or all of these facts amount to final 
proof, they certainly establish a strong probability that at least from the 
fifteenth century B.C. there was traffic between Egypt and the Myceiia3an 
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world. Whatever be said for the tomb-frescoes of Tehutimes’ foreign 
tribute-bearers and the scarabs from Mycenae and Rhodes, we cannot 
explain away Mr. Petrie’s finds in the Fayum. The revelations of Tel-Gurob 
can leave no doubt that the brief career of the ancient city on that spot — 
say from 1450 to 1200 B.C. — was contemporaneous with the bloom-time 
of Mycensean civilisation. 


96 Period of prosperity begins for Greece under Ner'a. Continued under 
Hadrian and Antoninus. Buildings are restored. 262 Athens stormed by 
Goths ; whole countrj-is overrun by them. 330 Capital of empire removed 
to Constantinople. Roman municipal system imposed on 


Greece. 361 Accession of Julian begins another prosperous era for Greece. 
He tries to restore paganism. 395 Alaric with his Western .Goths invades 
and devastates Greece. He is succeeded by 


Attila and the Huns. 426 Last Athenian temples changed into Christian 
churches. 517 Invasion of Bulgarian hordes. 529 Justinian closes 
philosophical schools of Athens. This emperor introduces silk industry 


into Greece. 539 Greece is overrun by Huns. 


In last half of sixth century begin Slavic invasions. Slavs settle in country in 
first half of seventh century. Cities remain in possession of Greeks. 


Byzantine Period (716-1453 a.d.) 
716 Accession to the throne of Leo III. 


727 Greeks take part in iconoclast movement. Expedition against Leo is 
defeated. 


746-747 Pest rages in Greece. 


783 Army of the empress Irene defeats Slavs at Thessalonica and in Hellas. 
Slavs are again 


defeated during reign of Nicephorus (802-811). 941 Two Slavic tribes 
(Milingi and Ezeriti) become tributarj-. From now on Slavs seem 


to be fused with Greeks. 961 Arabs lose Crete, after having plundered 
Grecian isles for nearly sixty years. 983 Bulgarians take Larissa. 


996 Bulgarians reach Bceotia and Attica, but are defeated on the Sperchius. 
1081 Appearance of Normans under Robert Guiscard. 1083 Alexius forces 
Normans to retreat. Normans make further expeditions against Greece 


in 1084 and 1107. 1147 Coast towns plundered by Sicilians under Roger II. 


1204 Latins conquer Constantinople, and Greece proper is divided into 
three principalities : principality of Thessalonica, of short duration; 
principality of the Morca (120.5-1387) ; Dukedom of Athens (r20.‘j-1456). 
Islands are taken mostly by Venetians. Important names: Dandolo (.\ndros), 
Orsini (Cephalonia and Zante, succeeded by the Tocco, 1357-1479), Marco 
Sanudo (Naxos). 1300 Stephen Dushan of Servia conquers Epirus, 
Macedonia, and Thessaly ; gives Thessaly 


to a general and the Epinis to his brother to rule. 1393 Turks take Thessaly. 


1395 Theodore (I) Pahoologus reconquers Corinth. 1.307 Bayazia I 
establishes the timariot sy.stem in Thessalv. 1 407 Theodore dies and is 
succeeded in Mistra by his nephew Theodore II. 1430 Turks conquer most 
of Epirus. 
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1453 Fall of Constantinople. Muliammed tolerates Christians. 

1456 New Phoc:ra conquered. 

1457 Lemnos, Imbrcs, Samotlirace, and Thasos annexed to Ottoman 
Empire. 1460 Muhammed conquers tlie Morea. Athens comes under 
Ottoman dominion. 

1462 Lesbos taken from the Venetians. 

1463 War with Venice. 

1470 EubcEa (Negropont) conquered by Turks. 


1479 Peace between Porte and Venice. Muhammed takes Cephalonia and 
Zante from 


Leonardo di Tocco. Antonio di Tocco recovers them. 
1480 Muharamed’s array besieges Rliodes without success. 


1482 Venice restores Cephalonia to sultan and pays tribute for Zante. 1489 
Caterina Cornaro cedes island of Cyprus to Venetians. 


1499 War breaks out again between sultan and Venice. 
1500 Turks capture Lepanto, Modon, Coron, and Durazzo. 


1502 Peace between Porte and Venice ; latter retains Cephalonia. 1522 
Knights of Rhodes capitulate to sultan Suleiman L 1532 Expedition under 
Andrea Doria disturbs country. 


1537 War breaks out l)etween sultan and Venice. Turks defeated at Corfu. 
Barbarossa 


plunders and captures islands of the Archipelago and of the “gean. 


1538 Barbarossa defeats combined fleet of Christian powers under Andrea 
Doria. 


1540 Peace is concluded between sultan and Venice. Venetians cede 
fortresses in the Morea. 


Whole peninsula subject to Turkey. 1566 Chios and Naxos annexed by 
Turks. 1571 Turks complete conquest of Cyprus. Turks defeated at battle of 
Lepanto. 


1573 Venice concludes humiliating treaty with sultan. 


1574 Tunis conquered by the Ottoman fleet under KUij Ali. 1614 Turkish 
garrison placed in forts of Maina. 


1620 Knights of Malta plunder the Morea. During this whole period piracy 
is prevalent. 1645 Turks invade Crete. War with Venice. 


1669 Crete finally surrendered to Turks. Peace concluded Ijetween Turkey 
and Venice. 


1670 Maina, which has assumed independence during Cretan war, is again 
subjugated. 1676 Last recorded tribute of Christian children. 


1684 War between Venice and Turkey. Morosini in command of Venetian 
troops. German 


mercenaries in Venetian army. 

1685 Morosini takes Coron. 

1687 Athens taken by Venetians. Parthenon destroyed. 
1688 Morosini defeated at Negropont. 


1699 Peace of Karlowitz between emperor of Germany, king of Poland, 
Venice, and the Porte. Morea given to Venice. 


1715 Morea reconquered by the Turks. 


1718 Peace of Pa.ssarowitz. Venice obliged to give up her Grecian 
possessions. 


1764 Greeks in Cyprus revolt. Russia commences intrigues in Greece to stir 
up revolt against Turkey. 


1770 Russians invade the Morea. 
1774 Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji. Russia sacrifices Greeks. 


1787 War between Russia and Turkey. Russians incite Suliotes to rebel. 
Russian privateer-ing in Grecian waters. 


1792 Peace of Jassy. 


1797 Treaty of Campo-Formio. Ionian Isles placed under French dominion. 


1800 Ionian Isles made into a republic under protection of Russia and 
Turkey. Venetian possessions on continent ceded to Port«. 


1807 Treaty of Tilsit cedes Ionian republic to France. 
1814 The revolutionary .society, Hetieria Philike, founded at Odes.sa. 


1815 Treaty of Vienna. Ionian republic placed under protection of England. 
1821 Greek War of Independence breaks out. 


Emancipated Greece 


1821 Alexander Ypsilanti tries to stir up revolt in Moldavia and Wallachia, 
but is defeated. 


In the Morea insurrection breaks out in April. Thousands of Turks are 
ma.ssacred. In Athens Turks blockade themselves in Acropolis. 


1822 Greece proclaimed independent. Disunion among Greeks. Turks 
defeat Ali Pasha 


of Janina and invade the Morea. They are successful on land. Greek fleet 
superior to Turkish. Chios ravaged by Turks. 


1823 Civil war among Greeks, inspired by Kolokotronis, lasts until 1824. 
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1824 Another civil war breaks out called War of the Primates. Foundation 
of Philhellenic 


societies throughout Europe. Mehemet Ali of Eg-pt comes to aid of sultan. 
1825 Ibrahim, son of Mehemet .\li, invades Morea. SieAe of Missolonghi. 


1826 Fall of Missolonglii. Volunteers from England, Prance, Germany, and 
America join 


Grecian army. 


1827 Athens captured by Turks. Treaty between Russia, England, and 
France for the 


pacification of Greece. Turkish fleet destroyed at Xavarino. 


1828 Capo d’Istria appointed president of Greece for seven years. He is too 
Russian in his 


sympathies to please people. War between Russia and Turkey. 


1829 Protocol of l.oiidon makes Greece hereditary monarchy tributary to 
Turkey. Peace of 


Adrianople ratifies this. 


1830 Porte recognises independence of Greece. 1831 Capo d’Istria 
assassinated. 


1832 Otto of Bulgaria made king of Greece. 

1833 Otto lands at Nauplia. Countrj-first governed by a regency. 
1834 Capital transferred from Nauplia to Athens. 

1835 King Otto comes of age. 

1837 King founds university at .\thens. 


1843 Revolution breaks out. Otto a^ees to rule constitutionally. Bavarian 
ministers dismissed. King fails to keep his promise. 


1853 Greeks side with Russians in Crimean war, but are forced to observe 
neutrality by England and France. 


1862 Otto leaves Greece on account of revolution. 


1863 Prince George of Denmark chosen king of Greece. 


1864 Ionian Islands added to Greece. 
1866 Insurrection in Crete supported liy Greece. 
1868 Turkey and Greece prepare for war. 


1869 Conference of powers at Paris settles Cretan question. Candia forced 
to submit to 


Turkey. 
1877 Russo-Turkish war causes great excitement in Greece. 


1878 Treaty of Berlin leaves Grecian frontier question to be settled by 
Turkey and Greece. 1881 Demarcation of frontier intrusted to commission 
of the six powers and the two interested 


parties. 


1885 Revolution of Philippopolis incites Greece to demand compensation 
for Bulgarian aggrandisement. 


1886 Powers blockade Greek ports. 
1887 New troubles concerning Crete. 
1896 Nationalist agitation in Greece. 


1897 Cretan war. Greeks attempt to occupy Crete. Powers intervene and 
give Crete an 


autonomous government under Turkish suzerainty. Greeks told to withdraw. 
Turkey declares war on Greece. After short campaign, in which Turkey is 
successful, peace is concluded in December. 


1898 Prince George of Greece appointed high commissioner of Crete. 


BOOK III 


THE HISTORY OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE 


CHAPTER I 


ANTECEDENTS OF THE TURKISH NATIONS 


When, after having read in Strabo chapters which treat of Asia, we look on 
a modem map for the names of the people, the states, the mountains, the 
rivers, and the cities which the geography of the first century named and 
described, our surprise is great; it is with difficulty that we recognise some 
names of Iranian or Semitic origin ; all the others are new and are spoken in 
barbaric tongues ; Ionia is Turkey in Asia, the Taurus is called Giaour Dagh, 
Hyrcania has become IQiwarezm (Kharezm), and one has to guess at the 
Oxus and Yaxartes imder their names of Amu and Sir-Daria. Without doubt 
the names of people and places have changed in western and central Europe 
since the days of Strabo, but not in the same degree. From the first century 
of the Christian era down to our own days Asia has been more profoundly 
modified than Europe. It is the history of these modifications which we 
wish to relate here ; the most important and the most decisive of them were 
produced between the fifth and eighth centuries ; the others were the natural 
consequences of those changes of which the principal and most energetic 
factor was the ancient Turkish people. 


It is by showing the origins of the Turkish nations and their movements 
until those events which preceded the Mongolian invasion of about 1148 
that we can most clearly show the life of Asia. It should be well understood 
that the Turkish peoples are executive and imitative rather than creative. It 
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has been their role to apply and (lisscniinate the inventions of other nations; 
it was Arabic thought, it was Chinese thought, it was Iranian thought which 
the}? adopted and propagated. Without them, in immense Asia, neither 
Iranian thought nor the Chinese nor the Arabic would have crossed the 
pohtical frontiers; as it is, foreign philosophies have been extirpated or at 
least confused by the brutal genius of action and by the military 
temperament of the Turks. 


The insufficient or false notions which people used to liave concerning the 
past of the Turkish people have been completely changed during the last 
thirty years by a series of remarkable discoveries. Hence we shall refer the 
history of Asia in the Middle Ages to that of the Turks. 


CLASSIFICATION OF L.\XGUAGES 


The languages, other than the Aiyan and Semitic, which have been spoken 
and written since the fifth century in a part of oriental Europe and 
continental Asia — China, India, and Indo-China (Further India) excepted 
— belong to a family whose branches are very divergent ; in the west we 
find the Furnish and the Magyar, in the east the Mongolian and the Manchu. 
Although up to the present time philologians have not discovered the proofs 
of a relationship as close and a filiation as regular as those which are used 
to demonstrate the unity of Indo-European idioms, their communalty of 
origin and their family likeness are visible. In all of them it is po.ssible to 
recognise the remains and the imprint of an ancient monosyllabic state; all 
are agglutina-tive ; some of them in our day and before our eyes are passing 
from agglutination to flexion. 


This family of languages is divided into four distinct classes, which are, 
going from west to east, the Finno-llgurian, the Turkish, the Mongolian, and 


Now most, if not all, of the ” \Egean ” pottery from Gurob, like that 
pictured in the tomb-frescoes, belongs to the later Mycentean styles as we 
find them in the chamber-tombs and ruined houses — in the same deposits, 
in fact, with the scarabs and broken porcelain which carry the cartouches of 
Amenhotep and Queen Thi. The earlier period of Mycemean art is thus 
shown to be anterior to the reign of Tehutimes III ; and as that period can- 
not conceivably be limited to a few short generations, the sixteenth century 
is none too early for the upper limit of the Mycenpean Age. We should, 
perhaps, date it at least a century farther back. Thus we approximate the 
chronology to which M. Fouque has been led by geological considerations ; 
while, on the other hand, more recent inquirers are inclined to reduce by a 
century or two the antiquity of the convulsion in which Thera perished, and 
thus approximate our own datum. 


For the lower limit of the Mycenaean Age we have taken the twelfth 
century, though certain archaeologists and historians are inclined to a much 
more recent date — some even bringing it three or four centuries further 
down. 


This is not only improbable on its face, but at variance with the facts. To 
take but one test, the Mycenaean Age hardly knew the use of iron ; at 
Mycenae itself it was so rare that we find it only in an occasional ornament 
such as a ring. No iron was found in the prehistoric settlements at Hissarlik 
until 1890, when Dr. Schliemann came across two lumps of the metal, one 
of which had possibly served as the handle of a staff. ” It is therefore 
certain,” he says, ” that iron was already known in the second or ‘ burnt city 
‘ ; but it was probably at that time rarer and more precious than gold.” In 
Egypt, on the other hand, iron was known as early as the middle of the 
second millennium B.C., and if the beehive and chamber-tombs at Mycenae 
are to be assigned to a period as late as the ninth century, the rare 
occurrence of iron in them becomes quite inexplicable. 


The Testimony/ of Art 


From the seventeenth or sixteenth to the twelfth century B.C., then, we may 
regard as the bloom-time of Mycenaean culture, and of the race or races 
who wrought it out. But we need not assume that their arts perished with 
their political decline. Even when that gifted people succumbed to or 


the Manchu. The Finno-Uigurian includes Laplandish, Finnish, |Magyar, 
the Uigurian dialects between the Ural and ““olga such as the Tcheremiss, 
the Bashkir, and the “‘ogul; in the Caucasus it embraces the idioms derived 
from the ancient Abar (Avar), and in the frozen tundras of the extreme north 
we find it in the Samoyed dialects. The Turkish forms three groups : the 
first is western and includes the Osmanli, the Azeri, and the dialects of 
Persia; the second is much more important and had its most ancient tA’pe m 
the Uigur dialect, of which the modern offshoots are the Jagatai, the Usbeg, 
the Tatar dialects of Russia and Siberia, the Kashgar, the Turkoman, the 
Kirghiz, the .Altai, the Tarantchi, the curiously preserved language spoken 
by the Karaimsor Karaites — Jews of Lithuania and of the Crimea — etc. 
The Yakut and its varieties form the third group. With Mongolian is 
connected the Kal-muck dialect of Astraklian ; with the Manchu the Tonguz 
and probably the Korean. 


This long enumeration shows the enormous space which the Turkish people 
and their kinsmen occupy, either in a sporadic state or in the state of a 
national group. Remarkable also are the tenacity with which these peoples 
have clung to their language, and the truly extraordinary variety of the 
societies which they have established or to which they have adafjted 
themselves. Nowhere, never, conquerors or conciuered, masters or subjects, 
have the Turks, the Finns, the Mongols, or the Manchus renounced fidelity 
to the national language nor forgotten their racial heritage. In two centuries, 
from the year 800 to the year 1000, the Seljuks changed their religion three 
times, passing from Shamanism to Nestorian Christianity and from 
Nestorianisra 
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to the faith of Islam; but they did not change their speech. The Karaim Jews 
write the Pentateuch in Hebrew characters but in the Turkish language. For 
centuries the vigorous Swedish population has moulded and transformed 
the Finns of the Baltic, through intermarriage, through education, and 
through religion, to such a degree that their very features have become 


Scandinavian ; but it is in Finnish that the rhapsodists of Finland sang their 
sweet national epic, their tender Kalerale ; it is in Finnish that Lonnrot 
affectionately compiled it. If we consider that the dialects of the Turkish 
group above enumerated employ no less than six different alphabets 
(without counting the transcriptions in the Russian character) — Arabic, 
Syriac as transformed by the Uigurs, Armenian, Greek, Hebrew, and 
Chinese, to which we must add the old WTiting called Tchudic, which Ls 
to-day recognised as Turkish — we shall be struck by the vitality of the 
language, by which its imity has been preserved. On the other hand, the 
variety and the mutability of the social organisations among the Turks and 
their relatives are not less remarkable than the fixity of their languages. The 
difference which to-day separates a Hungarian from a Bashkir and from a 
Samoyed is so enormous that one hesitates to acknowledge the common 
origin of the Hungarian citizen, the Bashkir shepherd, and the Samoyed 
savage ; yet in the fifth century the types were not to be distinguished. 


THE FIVE PRIMITIVE TURKISH NATIONS 


“The five primitive Turkish nations,” says Abulghazi, “are the Kiptchaks, 
the Uigurs, the Kanklis, the Kalaches, and the Karluks.” The names of the 
first two are wholly characteristic. Kiptchak is formed from a very old 
monosyllable which signifies “empty desert”; Uigur is an adjective form, 
derived from a verb which expresses the action of assembling, of gathering 
in groups, and that of following a rule, a discipline. The Kiptchaks are the 
men of the barren country, of the desert, “the people of the steppes”; the 
Uigurs are the united men gathered in groups and subjected to law, “the 
civilised people.” 


It is in the fifth century that their ethnical eponym first appears among the 
Chinese, in the sixth century it is familiar to the Greeks; the former write it 
Tu-kiue, the latter Tourkoi : it is not difficult to recognise the national name 
Turk under the two forms. In 569 the king of the Tu-kiue, according to 
Chinese annals, .sent an embassy to the emperor of China, and, according to 
Greek annals, the Roman emperor of Byzantium sent an embassy to the 
king of the Tourkoi. 


The Chinese, ever since the first centurj’ of our era, have called the 
countries which we to-day name Kashgar and Sungaria, “routes.” They 


referred them to their relative position on the two sides of the Tian-vShan, 
and called our Sungaria, Pe-lu, “northern route,” and our Kashgar, Nan-lu, 
“southern route.” The Turks gave other names to these countries; they 
called the northern route besh-balik, “the five cities,” Pentapolis; the 
southern route was alli-ahehr, ” the six cities,’ Hexapolis. Coming from 
China by the “north-em route” one came to the “home of the Turks,” in 
Turkestan. The Turks called this country by a name common botli to their 
language and to that of Mongols, Tchete, “the frontier, the march.” 


Once master of the Pe-lu and of Pentapolis, one was also master of the 
marches of Turkestan. It was not the same with the Nan-lu. In order to go 
from the Nan-lu to the Iranian country of Ferghana, it was necessary to 
cross the Frozen Mountains — “Muztagh,” the Pass of Pines, Terek-Davan. 
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On the other side, one at first met only the impenetrable forest, black woods 
and marshes with treacherous soil ; men and horses were lost there and died 
of hunger; few attained the plains. Hence it was better to stay in the 
beautiful country of the Tarim, to sow seed, to dig irrigation canals, and to 
settle in villages. It was into the cities of this province, into Hami, Turfan, 
and Khotan, that Buddhism first penetrated, coming from the south and 
east; it was there that it had to contend with foreign religions, with 
Mazdaism, and later with Christianity and Islamism. It was there, in the city 
of Kashgar, that was written (1009) in Uigur dialect the oldest Turkish book 
which has come down to us, the Kudatkubilik, “the art of ruling.” 


In the sixth century the Chinese had long since become acquainted with the 
ancestors of the Turks and of the Uigur; they had opened up the two routes 
of the north and of the south and had crossed the borders of the marches. 
The ancient name which they gave to these people was Hiong-nu, “rebel 
slaves.” 1 This word has no ethnical or national character; it is neither 
Turkish nor Mongolian, but Chinese and very old. The Chinese gave the 
name Hiong-nu en bloc to the peoples, almost all nomadic, who lived north 


of the river Hwangho. The Great Wall was built in 214 b.c. to protect China 
proper from the incursions of these barbarians. Outside the wall there were 
also marches. 


NOMADIC LIFE 


It must not be supposed that, as is often said, all the nomads inhabited “the 
desert.” People do not live in the desert when they can live anywhere else. 
It was by constraint that the tribes of shepherds, dispossessed by a stronger 
neighbour, abandoned to the enemy their fat pasturages, shady valleys, their 
forests and fields abounding in game, their roads leading to cultivated lands 
and to cities full of marvels. Sadly they took the road of exile and misery, 
buried themselves in dismal solitudes of frozen and barren lands, where 
they nursed the hope of revenge and return. The primitive legends of the 
Turks, their old poems — ceaselessly transformed, rejuvenated, and 
marvellously preserved under new forms down to our day — are full of 
these stories of exodus. Thus the name Kirghiz-Kazak is formed from two 
Turkish words, the first of which signifies “wandering,” and the second, 
“one separated from the nation, from the flock.” The beast which has left 
the fold and the man who has fled from his tribe are kazaks (hence the word 
Cossack). Then, as to-day, the nomad did not live from his herds but from 
produce, which he exchanged for stuffs and for grain with those who had 
fixed abodes or which he sold to them for cash. When he could settle in a 
fertile country like Pentapolis or the land of the Tara he gladly became 
tarantchi, a husbandman. But when the villages or the men of the town 
closed the market, when terrible snow-storms caused the destruction of the 
herds (which bore the expressive name mal, “capital”), when a powerful 
neighbour fell upon the tribe, means of subsistence were few. The victims 
of these disasters had little choice but to emigrate into the steppes, where 
they sought adventure. 


The real country of the Hiong-nu of China, of the Turanians of Persia, 
behind the marches of the Oxus, of the Hi, and of the Hwangho, was cut up 
by great “voitls” — the western, Kiptchak, and the eastern, Gobi; these two 
words have the same meaning. The epithet Kiptchak was given later by 


[‘ Compare the name Sklav.o] 
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the Persians to southern Russia, when the “people of the empty land,” the 
Kiptchaks, Uved there. The “void” of the west opens between the Caspian 
and the IH ; it is the country of the sands, “black, red, white, and low 
sands,” Kara, Kisil, Ak and Batak Kimi. The Hi, the Tchu, the Sir, and the 
Amu make practicable paths through them. Between the “void” and the 
steppes of the north and of the west is hollowed out the ” intermediary” sea, 
the Aral, for the word means that which is in the middle. 


SOCIAL STATE OF THE TURKISH NATIONS 


The Tu-kiu, according to a Chinese chronicle of the year 545, are a tribe of 
the Hiong-nu, originally from the country of the north Gobi. Nomads, 
raisers of flocks, hunters, their tents are of felt ; they know how to tan 
leather and to weave wool, of which they make their clothing. They button 
their robes from right to left contrary to the Chinese, who cross them from 
left to right; they never cut their hair, which they wear loose. They are 
rough and brutal ; they despise old men and esteem only those who are in 
the prime of strength. They proclaim their king by raising him nine times on 
a carpet of felt. They have no written law or regular procedure, but render 
justice arbitrarily according to the dictates of custom. Plot or rebellion is 
punished by death, as is also the violation of a married woman ; amends and 
marriage are the penalties for the seduction of a girl ; compensation is 
required for blows and wounds, and the restitution of stolen objects or cattle 
to tenfold the number or value is enforced. 


From this Chinese description one gains the conception of a society 
conscious of its identity, organised and governed. The spirit of hierarchy 
and discipline is developed, for insubordination and plots are punished by 
death. 


Mongolian and Turkish customs regulate the wholly unusual law of 
inheritance: the heir, who is in a way fixed to his native soil, is the youngest 
of the sons ; it is he who is the ot-jiguine, as the Mongols says, the tekine, 
as the Turks say — the “guardian of the hearth.” It is to him that the land 
reverts; the elders share the movable goods. The princely families own not 
only their herds but a band of warriors. The chief bequeaths this band to the 
son of his choice, or divides it; and it is not seldom that also a daughter 
receives a share. The son who Ls unprovided for goes far away to seek a 
father and a mother. In the legends this takes place most often as follows : 
The son rides a long, long way, until he arrives at a house where he finds an 
old woman ; the husband is in the fields. The youth says to the old woman, 
“Be my mother”; she consents, and finally the old man returns. The son 
says to him, “Be my father”; and when he has consented, the boy cries, “My 
father and mother, give me a name.” 


It is a characteristic fact that the Turkish adventurer has not even a name. 
The legendary heroes are called Ad-siz, “without name.” We find in history 
two kings and more than one warrior who have proudly kept the name of 
“without name,” Ad-siz. These legends portray vividly the life of the 
Turkish people. Thousands of nameless Turkish adventurers have proposed 
adoption to the kings of the Parthians, to the potentates of Persia, to the 
caliphs of the Arabs, to the emperors of China, to the lords of Sogdiana, 
selling their swords for a family and a name. It was anonymous sons of 
Turks who founded the empire of the Seljuks and that of the Osmanlis. “I 
am a wandering knight emperor,” said the grand mogul Baber, when he was 
dispossessed of the hereditary empire of Ferghana. 
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Neither the Turks nor the Mongols have ever been a religious people. The 
religioas imagination, the zeal and enthusiasm which are so ardent among 
the Arabs, the Persians, and the Slavs, have never aroused the apathy of the 
Turks, the Mongols, and the Manchus. The religion which is most 
sympathetic to their phlegmatic character is certainly Buddhism. They are 


Bucklhists temperamentally. Buddhism is the only religion natural to them. 
Islamism is foreign to their conceptions. Comparatively easily, without 
enthusiasm and without great repugnance, the Turks have accepted other 
religions than Buddhism; they have become Alagi, worshipping fire, Mani- 
chajans, Nestorian Christians, Moslems; but their conversion has been due 
to chance, not to conviction. To controversy they are indifferent, for it is 
contrary to their mental placidity and to their military habits. The religions 
which they have definitely adopted they have practised loyall}’, without 
alteration or discussion, as is befitting a people who call civili.‘jation 
obedience, and the law of the state, yassak, military command. They have 
defended them like honest soldiers, offering for argument the one Saint 
Louis recom-menils to the laymen against the Jews — a sword in the belly. 


Like the ancient Chine.se, the ancient Turks recognised and venerated five 
elements incarnated in five persons. The five elements were earth, wood, 
metal, fire, and water. The five persons were the yellow emperor in the 
centre, the blue emperor jn the east, the red emperor in the south, the white 
emperor in tlie west, the black emperor in the north. The most venerated 
element in these old cults was iron, the metal from which the arms were 
forged. It is mentioned in all the Turkish legends. It was probably iron to 
which the Huns addressed their prayers, and symbolised by a naked blade 
which the Romans called the sword of Mars. Byzantine ambassadors in the 
sixth century were present at a religious ceremony held on the frontiers of 
the Turkish dominion, during which iron was offered them. The old national 
names Timur, “iron,” and Tiniurtash, “companion of iron,” certainly have a 
religious origin. 


This ancient religion of the five elements, traces of which have remained to 
our day, was succeeded by that of the tangri, “heaven,” in dualism with the 
earth. Even religions as vigorous as Islam and Buddhism have not 
succeeded in entirely exterminating traces of the old dualistic cult among 
the Mongols and Turks. 


The Turks have preserved in their legends the memory of their ethnical 
origin. The following tradition is found at the base of all of them. Il-Ivhan, 
the ” king of the peoples,” is conquered in a great battle, and the Mongols 
are all exterminated except I]-Khan’s yomigest son, Kian (avalanche), his 


nephew Nokuz, and two girls. Kian, Nokuz, and their two companions flee 
and cross prodigious mountains; in the depths of the momitains is a 
beautiful country full of rivers, springs, prairies, fruit trees, and game. Their 
descendants multiply in this unknown land : at the end of four hundred 
years they wish to come out, but find no way. Then a blacksmith discovers 
a mountain of iron to which they put fire; the iron melts and a path is 
hollowed out, through which they emerge from the mysterious country 
where they have lived for seven generations. This country is called Erkene- 
Kum — the “old home land.” It is Pe-lu. 


The king who was ruling over the \longols when they emerged from 
Erkene-Kum was callcil Burte-Tchene — “gray wolf.” From hhn was de- 
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scended the virgin Alan Goa, who conceived a miraculous child without a 
father, whose descendant in the tenth generation was Jenghiz Khan. The 
Mongols, brothers of the Turks, are thus the descendants of Gray Wolf, antl 
their royal family derives its origin from the virgin who conceived a son 
without sin. Such is the legend relatetl by the Turks and Mongols, 
beguming with the thirteenth century; some, like the Moslems, make it go 
back to Japheth, whom they claim as their remote ancestor ; others, like the 
Buddhists, insert in the series an aureoled virgin similar to the mother of 
Buddha. 


The exodiLs from the Erkene-Kum took place towards the end of the fifth 
century. Less than a hundred years later we see the nation of Turks become 
very powerful ; it is in correspondence with the emperor of China and with 
the Byzantine emperor, to whom in 568 the king of the Turks sent a letter in 
Scythian characters. A trilingual inscription, written in honour of a prince in 
Paleo-Turkish and Uigur characters, with a Chinese translation, has recently 
been found in the valley of the Orkhon. Its date in Chinese chronology 
corresponds with our year 732. At this period the oldest known Turkish 
writing was at least a hundred and sixty years old. 


WARS OF THE CHINESE AGAINST THE TURKS 


In the third century b.c. the great emperor Hoang-ti, founder of the dynasty 
of the Tsin, after having re-established the unity of the Chinese Empire, 
which, more than five hundred years before, had fallen apart into some 
twenty feudal princij/alities and then finally into seven kingdoms, had 
penetrated into the country of the barbarians of the northwest. He had 
chased the Hiong-nu from the countries which their descendants have 
conquered so many times since, those which fonn the actual province of 
Shansi within the great bend of the Yellow (Hwangho) River. He had driven 
them beyond the marches. He had, with immense labour, connected the 
local works of defence which the seven kingdoms had erected against the 
barbarians; this was the famous Great Wall (214-204 b.c). 


In Shensi, at the junction of the wall road with the military route behind the 
Great Wall, he had boldly established his capital ; it was within reach of the 
barbarians of the north and those of the west. The retrograde spirit and the 
incorrigible particularism of the Chinese aristocracy defied the work of the 
great emperor. The people, whose country was again divided into eight 
kingdoms, torn by factions, and powerless externally, hid in the marches. 
Then a new emperor, Hoang-ti, originally of Shensi, re-established the 
national unity, aided by mountaineers of Honan, “south of the river.” 


The emperors Han (from 202 B.C.-220 a.d.) carried on the patriotic work of 
the Tsin; they attempted the conquest of the marches, the reduction of the 
barbarians, and their assimilation into Chinese civilisation. That which the 
Hans attempted was in fact to sinicise the Turks of the north. Since then 
China has never abandoned their policy; to conquer the marches, to 
assimilate the people who inhabit them has been the policy of China for the 
last eighteen hundred years. It will bo seen that the Mongols, as Chinese 
emperors, have followed only the traditions of the emperors of Han and of 
their successors the Tangs (610-907 a.d.). 


In the year 121 B.C. Chinese tactics and policy begin to assert themselves. 
The idea was to break, to disintegrate, the mass of barbarians united under 


the domination of a sort of emperor called the Tchen-yu (in Turkish, Tengri- 
Kut), “power of God.” To do this it was necessary to sunder in two the 
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barbarian horde, in order to crowd far back towards the north and west the 
peoples of which they would rid themselves, and to retain on this side of the 
marches, between them and the great ‘all, those whom they hoped to 
assimilate. In the marches themselves they desired to plant an impassable 
barrier of Chinese colonies, of Chinese peoples, which would separate 
forever the two branches into which they had cut the compact mass of the 
Hiong-nu. In 112 B.C. the Chinese pa.ssed the northern marches; in 108 
they were masters of the southern marches, of Kami and of Turfan. The 
nomads gathered around the Chinese military posts, and became Uigur, 
“subjects.” This side of the marches the peoples, miited by the Hiong-nu 
and without national cohesion, being simply subject to the Tchen-yu — as 
were later the Alani, the Goths, the Bulgars, etc., to Attila — disintegrated 
rapidl}% became absorbed into the mass of the Chinese, and reinforced the 
barrier between the two branches of the Turkish language — the branch 
which was developed among the people arrested at the east of the marches, 
and the branch which grew up with the tribes crowded back to the west. 


After the conquest of the marches it was towards the northwest that the 
Chinese directed their efforts, to open the outlets of Pe-lu and to finish the 
isolation of the eastern Hiong-nu. In 104 they ventured too far into the 
midst of the Kirghiz and lost an army in the steppes. But the barbarians of 
the east were so well shut up between the marches and the wall that in 51 
the Tchen-yu came to tender his submission to the emperor of China. He 
acknowledged the “holy emperor” as his father, asked him for a name, and 
did not communicate witli him officially except under this new name. It 
was decided from that moment that the sovereigns of the Hiong-nu and then 
of the Turks should have two names, the one national, the other Chinese ; 
the latter should date from the moment the “holy emperor” adopted them. 
After that event they would as great imperial officers or as men endowed 


blended with another conquering race, their art, especially in its minor 
phases, lived on, though under less favouring conditions. There were no 
more patrons like the rich and munificent princes of Tiryns and Mycenae ; 
and domed tombs with their wealth of decoration were no longer built. Still, 
certain types of architecture, definitively wrought out by the Mycenaeans, 
became an enduring possession of Hellenic art, and so of the art of the 
civilised world ; while from other Mycenaean types were derived new 
forms of equally far-reaching significance. 


The correspondence of the gateways at Tiryns with the later Greek 
propylsea, and that of the Homeric with the prehistoric palaces, is 
noteworthy ; so, too, is the obvious derivation of the typical form of the 
Greek 
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temple, consisting of vestibule and cella, from the Mycenaean magaron. 
That the Doric column is of the same lineage is a fact long ago recognised 
by the ablest authorities. In fact, the Mycenaean pillars known to us, 
whether in actual examples as embedded in the fagades of the two beehive 
tombs or in art representations, as in the lion relief and certain ivory 
models, while varying in important details, exhibit now one, now another of 
the features of the Doric column. Thus, all have in common abacus, 
echinus, and cymatium — the last member adorned with ascending leaves 
just as in the earliest capitals of the Doric order. Again, the Doric fluting is 
anticipated in the actual pilasters of ” Clytemnestra’s tomb,” and in an ivory 
model. And as the Doric column has no base, but rests directly on the 
stylobate, so the wooden pillars in the Mycenaean halls appear to rise 
directly from the ground in which their stone bases are almost entirely 
embedded. 


That Mycenaean art outlasted the social regime under which it had attained 
its splendid bloom is sufficiently attested by the Homeric poems. Doubtless, 
the Achaean system, when it fell before the aggressive Dorian, must have 


with an appanage make war under the Chinese flag, demand their share in 
the revenues of the empire, and support by arms the right of succession. It 
was now that they were really Hiong-nu, “rebel servitors.” 


One may observe at this time a curioas parallelism between the great 
Roman Empire of the West and the great Chinese Empire of the extreme 
East. They received simultaneously the one the joyful tidings of Christ, the 
other the joyful tidings of Buddha. Spurred by a new enthusiasm, rough and 
determined emperors of the Occident conquered the barbarians from the 
Rhenish marches to the Danube ; the rulers of the Orient carried their sword 
from the marches of the Hi to the Caspian Sea. The Hans of China 
correspond fairly well to the .\ntonines of Rome; the calendar of Buddhist 
confessors in the Chinese marches resembles that of the Christian martyrs 
in Gaul. Just as the Roman emperors opposed the old literary pagan 
tradition to Christianity, so the Chinese nationalists opposed to Buddhism 
the old books destroyed by the first Hans. It was the epoch of great 
compilers and of the apotheosis of Confucius. 


In 46 Chinese policy obtained a decisive result. The eastern Hiong-nu, 
separated from the western by the conquest of the marches and by the 
support given to the Uigurs, were in their turn broken into two trunks ; there 
Tchen-yu was in competition with his elder brother. The latter, conformably 
to Turkish right, demanded the mobile part of the heritage, that is to say, the 
army; he collected the bands, by suasion or by force, won over eight of the 
confederate clans, crossed the desert, and came to ask the ” holy emperor ” 
to adopt him. The Chinese, who had probably co-operated in the intrigue, 
hastened to accept him and recognised the pretender Hiong-nu as the legiti- 
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mate ruler. They cantoned his subjects in the northern marches, along the 
Great Wall. “These Turks from father to son were the guardians of the Wall, 
whence their name of Ongut.” 


EXPLOITS OF PAN-TCHAO 


Occasionally the Turks of the marches, when they were not paid by the 
Chinese, liked to pillage the flat lands along the Wall. In 72 the emperor 
Ming-ti decided to strike a decisive blow in order to put a stop to the 
depredations. The plan, perfectly adapted to the Turkish character, was to 
punish the most rebellious subjects and to suppress the others and get rid of 
them by using them in distant wars. The man capable of conducting the 
enterprise to a good end, of subduing the great Turkish companies and of 
reducing them, was already found ; his name was Pan-Tchao. He had, in 
addition to the qualities which were necessary to make him the leader of 
nomads and highwaymen, a genius for military enterprises. 


In 76 the Nan-lu was conquered and organised; the northern Hiong-nu were 
dislodged from the Pe-lu. In the same year Pan-Tchao, called back to China 
by a new emperor, disclosed in a memoir his military and political plan, by 
which the conquest of the great west would cost the ” holy emperor ” 
neither a man among his national subjects nor an ounce of silver from his 
treasury. Nan-lu wished to gather the warlike peoples of the marches and 
the petty kings of the west into one federation under imperial protection. 
They themselves would furnish the men, they would furnish the ready 
money; China would give the impulse, would direct it, would organise the 
barbaric masses, would lead them to the conquest of the Occident, ever 
farther away from the frontiers behind which the active Chinese anthill, 
labouring and working in peace, would be creating wealth. As for what was 
left of the Hiong-nu of the north, he would be responsible for them; a 
veritable plan of extermination had been formed against these incorrigible 
people. It was in 92 that a lieutenant of Pan-Tchao executed it, while the 
hero himself was leading his Turkish, Getic, and Afghan bands to the 
conquest of the west. A Chinese army closed the outlet of the Pe-lu at the 
sources of the Irtish, driving back the Hiong-nu towards the east and 
comering them in the gorges of the Altai. A few tribes broke through the 
circle of besiegers, on the west, took to the steppes, and went to ask 
adoption from the Kiptchak, or else became fugitives and joined with the 
other Kazaks and Kirghizes. We shall find them between the Ural and the 


Volga, then on the Kuban, then on the Don, then on the Danube. They will 
dominate the Finns of the plateau between the Ural and the Volga, and will 
lead them out to great adventures under the names Huns of Yogur 
(Hunnigures), Abars (Avars), and Magyars, until the main body of the 
nation itself appears and we hear of the Petchenegs, of the Kubani or 
Kumani, who come from the Kuban, of Turkomans or Turks of the Terek. 
Of the rest some were exterminated, some dispersed by the Uigurs, the 
Chinese, the Tatars, the Tonguz ; one fragment threw itself into the Altai, 
sought a shelter in its gorges, in its deep valleys, and there lived in 
obscurity. When, four centuries later, their descendants emerged from the 
Erkene-Kum under the leadership of Gray Wolf and of Blacksmith, the very 
name of their ancestors had disappeared ; they were no longer the Hiong-nu 
but the Tu-kiu— the “Turks.” 


Pan-Tchao advanced as far as the Caspian; he was going to attack the 
Parthians and the Romans behind them, when the emperor called him back. 
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In the country of Iran a national revolution had caused the Sassanids to 
succeed to the Parthians. Against the Sassanids the hatred of the Turks was 
bitter. .\n iron wall as at the time of Archimedes prevented their access to 
the marches of Sogdiana, of Hyrcania, and to the routes towards the south 
and west. These Iranians were autonomous; their heavily armed cavalry — 
the Mobed — was independent of the Turkish mercenary, and maintained 
against the Turk the civilisation of the great valleys to the north of the Amu- 
Daria and of the Sir-Daria. Their supremacy occurred at a moment when 
China, the terrible China of the Hans, was oppressing most tyrannically the 
Hiong-nu. Those who did not wish to become sub-vassals of the Chinese 
fought with rage against the Sassanids; disputed the marches with them 
furiously. The struggle of the Turk with the Sassanid is the subject of the 
Persian national epic, the Shahnamch, Book of Kings, which relates the 
fights of Iran against Turan. Finally the Turks established their rule in the 
marches of Persia, between the Oxus and the Yaxartes, attacking in the rear 


the Iranians, who were engaged in battles agauist the Roman Empire and 
against the Arabic power, then at its inception. 


It is extraordinary that the Sassanid Empire, hard pressed by so many 
enemies on the west and north, did not fall to pieces in the fifth centur>’; 
but assistance came to it from the east. The Turks of the Altai, those 
descendants of the Hiong-nu of the north, who had become half-sinicised 
barbarians and vassals of China, fell upon the west as formerly their 
ancestors had done under the great Pan-Tchao. In the name of their Chinese 
suzerain they re-established, by way of Pe-lu and Nan-lu, the 
communication between the country of the holy emperor and the Ta-Tsin, 
the “great China” of the west — the Roman Empire. In 552 the king of the 
Tu-kiu, called by the Chinese Tu-men — that is probably the Dutmnene of 
the Turkish and Mongolian legends — led his bands across the Pe-lu, 
stopped to draw breath in Turkestan, then fell upon the White Huns’ — Tie- 
le of the water bank, shore-Turks — and crushed them at a blow. After this 
exploit he took the title of Il-Khan. His second successor extended these 
conquests. He was called Mokan-Khan, and bore besides the title of Tekine 
— younger brother or, in European style, archduke. During his reign the 
unity of the Hiong-nu was re-established, but this time at the instigation of 
China ; its sphere of influence was frankly directed towards the west. In 
fact, through its Turkish vassals China was bounded by Persia and the 
Roman Empire. 


ANARCHY IN CHINA 


The old society was disorganised in China by the new religious sects, as it 
had been disorganised in Rome by Christianity. In 184 the sect of the Tao- 
Sse had aroused a formidable movement of the “yellow bonnets.” In 194 a 
military adventurer, Thsao-Thsao, overcame the revolt, re-established order, 
and made himself dictator. His son was emperor of northern China, while 
southern China was divided into two kingdoms. Northern China, between 
the Great Wall and the Blue River, could not maintain its political integrity 
except by the anus of barbarians. It employed in its army those southern 
Hiong-nu, wild people half sinicised by the Hans, who lived between the 
Great 


[* Sometimes called Ephthalites, also Khazars; they lived along the shores 
of the Caspian. ] 
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Wall and the Yellow River. After 308 these Turko-Chinese shared the north- 
em empire, succeeding one another rapidly. As in Rome, so in the Orient 
did barbarian emperors defend the empire against other barbarians. 


TURKISH AMBITIONS 


It was only in 589 that the empire was re-established and that Buddhism, 
under a modified form, was adopted by the masses of the Chinese. It will be 
understood that during this period of unrest the emperors of northern China, 


Serving-man, Ancient China 


now Turks, who had attained power by the support of the Turks, made com- 
mon cause with their barbarian vassals and subjects, and that the national 


life of the Hiong-nu of the south was confoundetl with that of northern 
China. 


In 562 Mokan ruled over the Turkish nations from the Chinese marches, the 
Nan-lu and the Pe-lu, and from the banks of the Oxus, which he had 
conquered by subduing the shore-Turks or White Huns, to the extreme 
limits of the Turkish Kiptchaks, to the north of the Caucasus and along the 
Volga. On the east he had conquered the Tonguz, the Sian-Pi, as their 
principal nation was then called, and had driven them to the east of Lake 
Baikal. He held the routes between China, Pei-sia, and the Roman I-/“mpire. 
But it was a precarious authority which an Il-Khan, a ” king of tribes,” 
could 
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hold over this incohoront multitude of peoples, differing in their manner of 
living, in their laws, religion, and language. To maintain his empire at the 
east and south, Mokan needed China; to maintain himself on the west he 
dreamed of establishing relations with Rome (Rum, the Byzantine Empire), 
which was at war with its rebellious vassals the Kiptchaks and Avars, and 
was engaged in a struggle against the hereditary enemies of the Turks — 
the Iranians. With an extraordinary breadth of vision, this barbarian of the 
Altai conceived the project of forming an alliance with the two great 
civilised states: with China on the east and with the Ta-Tsin, the great 
“China of the west” — the Roman Empire, with the Turks serving as 
intermediaries and men-at-arms, in the pay of the allies. To do a 
policeman’s duty between the Yellow River and the Danube, to safeguard 
the communications between China and Rome, to pose as arbiter between 
the two nations, to divide up the world — such was the colossal plan of this 
Turk, a plan which his Mongolian successors have never forgotten. The 
revolutions which during the sixth century swiftly followed one another in 
China, and the fatuity of the Byzantines, caused it to come to nothing. In 
569 an ambassador of Mokan (the Greeks call this king Dizabul, after his 


Chinese title Ti-then-pu-li) proposed a conmiercial and military treaty to 
Justin II. The measure had no results. 


CONTACT WITH ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY 


The seventh century was a critical epoch in the life of the Asiatic peoples. 
In disorganising the empire of the Sassanids and of the Iranian lands, the 
Arabic Mohammedan revolution turned into Persia, Asia Minor, and Syria a 
part of the current of Turkish innnigration which up till then had been kept 
in the old Scythian channel, north of the Oxus and of the Caspian. 


The introduction of the new doctrines of Islam into the very heart of the 
Chinese marches of Nan-lu and Pe-lu modified profoundly and altered 
forever the social and political relations between Christian Europe and the 
extreme Orient. It complicated these relations by adding religious 
disagreements and misunderstantlings to the problems already existing. The 
Turk, the natural intermediary between. China and Europe, became an 
armed champion of an Asiatic faith hostile to the faith of the Europeans; the 
greatest religious wars of the Middle Ages were fought against Europe by 
peoples who, temperamentally indifferent to religion, had no grievance 
against Christianity and who cared little for the faith which, in the eyes of 
the occidentals, they incarnated. 


Christianity had begun during the fourth century to penetrate into the 
Turkish country through Khorasan and the marches of Transoxania. In .334 
Barsaba was bishop of Merv in Ivhorasan. In 420 the bi.shopric of Merv 
was elevated to a metropolitan see. Towards 503 bishoprics were founded at 
Herat and Samarkand. The patriarch Timothy (7 IS) converted the Turkish 
khagan of Karakorm. About the year 1000 the Kerait Turks up to the heart 
of the Gobi accepted the Nestorian faith, brought to them by the bishop of 
Merv, Ebed Jesu. It was in the year 635 that a Syrian monk brought the 
Gospel to China. In 638 the emperor Tai-tsung issued a decree in favour of 
the new religion and authorised the construction of a church in the capital. 
The famous bilingual inscription of Singan Fu (in Chinese and Syriac), 
under the date of 781, mentions the Nestorian metropolitan by his Chinese 
name of Ning-chu, as it does the patriarch Mar Hanan Ishua (Joshua) and 


Adam, bishop and pope of Tzinista — “China.” In the same year (635) that 
the 
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Syrian monk received the hospitality of the holy emperor — the fourteenth 
of the Hejira — the Arabs dispersed the Persian cavalry at Kadeseeyah. 
Thirty years afterwards Persia invoked Allah, and Arabian adventurers 
crossed the Oxus. 


ARABS IN TURKESTAN AND TIBET 


The Arab bands organized in Khorasan to invade the Turkish marches of 
Sogdiana and Ferghana followed the old military route south of the Oxus 
via Merv and Balkh. On the other side of the Oxus the resistance was more 
vigorous than has been supposed. But religion had little to do with it. The 
extraordinary disorganisation of the country was the principal cause which 
facilitated the victory of Islam. Not till the year 94 of the Hejira (712) could 
the Arabs build their first mosque in Bokhara, and then they had to make 
the concession — unprecedented in Moslem experience — of performing 
the service 
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in Persian. For a long time afterwards, in this country conquered by Islam, 
the faithful went to the mosque only in groups and armed. 


For the Christianised inhabitants of Sogdiana the Arabic invasion was not a 
surprise, as it was for the Turks. Indeed, the sectarian Zoroastrians saw in 
the doctrine of Islam deliverance from an odious state religion. 
Furthermore, the dignitaries of the Nestorian church were all of them 


Arabian Syrians, and therefore compatriots of the Arabs, whose faces, 
customs, language, costume, and way of thinking were familiar to them. 
Even the new religion seemed in many of its features familiar. Without 
ceding any of their Nestorian dogma, these Christians chose unhesitatingly 
Islamic enthusiasm in place of the official fanaticism of the magi. Heretics 
themselves, they preferred these new heretics, who spoke their tongue, to 
the fire worshippers. Semitic Christianity made no opposition to Semitic 
Lslam. 


In the first half of the seventh century peoples of different origin, living for 
the most part from cattle-raising in the country which we now call Tibet, 
became converted to Buddhi.sm. In the high valleys and almost inaccessible 
plateaus between the Himalayas and the Kwanlun this religion was to find 
its asylum and its holy citadel. At the same period the Tibetans began to be 
redoubtable to China. Pstablished at an invulnerable point at the southwest 
of the Great Wall, they cut off communications between China and Nan-lu. 
At the end of the seventh century they invaded Nan-lu, then turning 
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sharply against the Chinpse defeated them on the shores of the Blue Lake, 
and, entering through the break in the Great Wall, overran the whole coast 
of the Yellow River. The Buddhists voluntarily let themselves be pillaged 
by these pious savages, who offered a tenth of their jilunder to the 
monasteries of Maitreya Bodhisattoa and touched the ground with their 
foreheads before the altars in the abbeys of the land. For these hardy 
mountaineers of Tibet, accustomed to scale rocky peaks and traverse 
glaciers, the Tian-Shan was not an obstacle, nor did the Tsong-ling impede 
their march. In 715 they crossed these mole-hills, passed through the Terek- 
Davan, Pass of Pines, and descended into Ferghana, killing and plundering. 
When the Arabs saw them descend, the hea'y national cutla.ss about their 
loins, an iron-pointed stick in their hands, the adroit imagination of the 
Moslems conceived the plan of employing these pagans against the magi, 
against the Turks who were so obstinate in their military loyalty, and against 


China — that great China which they, the Moslem preachers and talkers, 
despite all their bombast, feared exceedingly. Become suddenly the best of 
friends, Moslem adventurers and Buddhist highwajmien recrossed the Pass 
of Pines (716) and went together into Nan-lu to besiege the Turkish and 
Uigur cities. 


TURKISH MERCE.A.RIES IN SERVICE OF THE C.\LIPHS 


At the south, in the marches of Persia, which had formerly been 
unapproachable, Moslem anarchy opened a new path for the Turks. The 
military emigration of the Turks, hitherto directed towards the northwest, 
towards the country of the Kiptchaks, was now diverted to the southwest — 
to Azerbaijan, Transcaucasia, Asia Minor, Syria, and the Moslem country of 
Rum. The revolution which brought the Abbassides into power hastened 
emigration and turned it into this new channel. By degrees, as they entered 
the service of the Moslems, these Turks, so refractory at home to Islam, 
submitted to the religious rule. They understood absolutely nothing of it; it 
was to them merely a part of their military discipline, and as such 
demanded obedience. The Turks entered the orthodox Sunnite Moslem 
church, not as catechumen neophytes, but as militarj’ recruits, without 
bowing their heads. 


The policy of the caliphs towards these terrible Turkish adventurers, with 
whom they could not dispense, was to offer them all that they could gain by 
the sword in the western marches; they were given fiefs taken from the 
Romans. It was thus that in northern Syria and in Asia Minor castellanes 
and Turkish marquisates were founded, and new marches between Islam 
and the country of the Holy Land — the Christian countr}’. The crusades of 
Turkish condottieri against Rum, the exodus of great companies in quest of 
lands and castles in .\natolia and titles and honours at the court of the 
caliphs were incessant after the end of the ninth century. But the place left 
vacant by these knights of adventure seeking their fortunes in Rum was at 
once taken by men equally unencumbered by possessions, equally rich in 
hope and bravery. It seemed as if Turkestan and the marches of China, 
whence emerged these needy heroes one after another, were inexhaustible. 
Since the triumph of the Abbassides, in Iran and in the marches 


left many an heirloom above ground, as well as those which its tombs and 
ruins had hidden down to our own day. And, again, the poems in their 
primitive strata undoubtedly reflect the older order, and offer us many a 
picture at first hand of a contemporary age. Thus the dove-cup of Mycenae, 
or another from the same hand, may have been actually known to the poet 
who described old Nestor’s goblet in our eleventh Iliad; and the cyanos 
frieze of Tiryns may well have inspired the singer of the Phaeacian tale, or 
at least helped out his fancy in decorating Alcinous’ palace. Still, it is in the 
more recent strata of the poems that we find the great transcripts of art- 
creations and the clearest indications of the very processes met with in the 
monuments. To take but one instance, there is the shield of Achilles forged 
at Thetis’ intercession by Hephaestus and emblazoned with a series of 
scenes from actual mundane life. (AIliad, XVIII. 468-613.) The subjects are 
at once Mycenaean and Homeric. On the central boss, for example, the 
Olympian smith “wrought the earth and the heavens and the sea and the 
unwearying sun,” very much as the Mycenaean artist sets sun, moon, and 
sky in the upper field of his great signet. Again, the city under siege, while 
“on the walls to guard it, stand their dear wives and infant children, and 
with these the old men,” appears to be almost a transcript of the scene 
which still stirs our blood as we gaze upon the beleaguered town on the 
silver cup. But it is less the subject than the technique that reveals artistic 
heredity, and when we find Homer’s Olympian craftsman employing the 
selfsame process in the forging of the shield which we can now see for 
ourselves in the inlaid swords of Mycenae, we can hardly doubt that that 
process was still employed in the poet’s time. 


In this sense of an aftermath of art, Mycenaean influence outlasted by 
centuries the overthrow of Mycenaean power ; and the fact is one to be 
considered in establishing a chronology. We have taken as our lower limit 
the catastrophe in which the old order at Mycenae and elsewhere obviously 
came to an end. But the old stock survived, — “scattered and peeled ” 
though it must have been, — and carried on, if it did not teach the 
conqueror, their old arts. If we are to comprehend within the Mycenaean 
Age all the centuries through which we can trace this Mycenaean influence, 
then we shall bring that age down to the very dawn of historical Greece. In 
this view it is no misnomer to speak of the ginetan gold find recently 
acquired by the British Museum as a Mycenaean treasure. 


disorganised by the Arabs, there had been a constant influx of Turks 
seeking places, pensions, and lands. 


Once implanted in the country, become feudal landholders whether they 
would or not, endowed with all the military offices or with those reputed to 
be such — for they would have none others — they yet understood nothing 
of the ofTices they filled. At their first opportunity they overthrew the 
government 
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and installed the captain of their company in power. Thus came about the 
succession of the great Ghaznevid condottieri, who conquered India, and of 
the Seljuks, who were masters of the caliphate and of Asia Mmor. 


THE MANCHUS MASTERS OF NORTHERN CHINA 


In 1004, the same year that Mahmud, the great Ghaznevid, started for India, 
the Turkish Kara-Ivhitai of the Liao became masters in China. This nation 
of the Khitai lived in the country known to-day as Manchuria; but many of 
its emigrants, instead of settling in China, had been obliged, for reasons of 
which we are ignorant, to retreat before the eleventh century to the country 
to the northwest and to become kazak. The leading clan among the Khitai in 
the tenth century was distinguished by the epithet Kara, “black,” and the 
patronymic of these hereditary chiefs, according to Chinese orthography, 
was Ye-lu. 


In the troubles which preceded the fall of the Tangs this family of the Ye-lu 
had rendered services to the Chinese factions, attaching itself principally td 
those of the north. Their poorly paid bands had been content with the 
mediocre fief surrounding the walled city of Yen. When the Ye-lu took the 
official protectorate over the Petchili, Yen became their capital ; the Chinese 


called it Peking (Pekin), “capital of the north.” The country had need of 
security; it accepted these protectors without much resistance. At the 
beginning of the eleventh century the family of the Ye-lu governed China 
up to the Blue River ; these Ye-lu among all the Turks are the only ones 
who have deserved the honour of being regretted by the Chinese. South of 
the Blue River the national dynasty of the Sung had with as much good as 
harm re-established unity in one-half of the empire. 


The Turks of the Liao had not had the audacity to substitute their hereditary 
princes for a Chinese family. At Peking, the capital of the north, they 
maintained a representative of the holy emperor, just as their Seljuk 
brothers at the same epoch maintained a ruler similar to the caliphs at 
Baghdad. From 1001-1125 the pretended emperor of China (of the north) 
was called Tien-tso ; the real emperor, the Turkish Khitai, was called Ye-lu- 
ta-shi. This Turk, moreover, like the occidentals of his race, was a patron of 
letters and was himself literary; the Chinese annals relate that in 1115 he 
passed examinations for the doctorate. He was a member of the Hanlin 
Academy and founded that of Linya. This Chinese academician remained in 
his sympathies such a thorough Turk that, having already dethroned three 
emperors, he further asserted his predilections in the following manner: 
When the Tonguz Niu-tchi, the ancestors of our Manchus of to-day, forced 
the barriers of the empire, took possession of Peking, and founded the 
dynasty of Kin (the word signifies gold), he, placidly and without scruple, 
wrung the necks of the Chinese ministers who formed his civil cabinet. 
Mounting his horse in company with the people of his military household, 
he then took the road for the open country and went to become kazak in the 
great asylum of the northwest, on the steppes of the Kirghiz (1120). In Pe-lu 
the fugitive was hailed with enthusiasm. In a general assembly he gathered 
the chiefs of seven cities (sedentary Turks) and of eighteen tribes (nomadic 
Turks) and had himself proclaimed kvT-khan (khan of the camp). 


Ye-lu, academician and politician, was just as brave with a sword in his 


hand as he was fluent with a pencil between his fingers. This sinicised Turk 
was the first captain of his day. His firm policy was understood by the Turk- 
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ish masses. It was no longer individually that they had to establish 
themselves in the Iranian land, but as members of the body politic. On the 
west as on the east the country was destined for the Turks; they had 
defended it, they had laboured in it ; the land belonged to them as far ;is 
they could find a person talking Turkish. The Kara-Ivhitai became masters 
of Pe-lu, of Nan-lu and of its Hexapolis, where the Buddhist Uigurs, the 
Christians, and the pagans welcomed them. The Moslems did not tlare to 
look askance at these conquerors who spoke their language. Indeed, they 
preferred them to their Tajak (Irania’n) co-religionists and to the iranised 
Turks of Transoxania, although, on account of the disparity of religions, 
they could not express the preference. This sudden ascendency of the Kara- 
Khitais rendered desperate the position of the last Seljuk of central Asia, the 
noble and unfortunate sultan Sanjar. Turkish in the eyes of the Iranians, and 
Persian in the eyes of all those Turks of the north and east who hated 
anyone who had a drop of Persian blood in his veins, what could Sanjar do? 
The crusaders had no conception of the fear inspired in the rulers of the 
house of Seljuk by the advancing mass of Turkish people. Atabegs in the 
south and sultans of Rum in the west trembled at every movement in central 
Asia. In 1 141 the unfortunate sultan, the last of the Seljuks on Turkish soil, 
lost his final battle against the kur-kaan. At the same time was founded 
another Turkish empire, that of Khwarezm (Khiva). 


THE TWO CHINESE EMPffiES AND THE MONGOLS 


While the sinicised Turks, the Kara-Khitai, and the Uigurs were sharing 
Asia with the iranised Turks, the Kankli ami Kalatch, the Manchus were 
asserting themselves in China. The Chinese called them Niu-tchi ; the Turks 
and Mongols called them Tchortcha. But these Niu-tchi called their nation 
according to their own dialect Aisin,Aij in, “gold” or “gilded,” which the 
Chinese translated by Kin. They named their empire in China Aisin Gurun, 
the “gilded enclosure.” In 1120 the king of the Niu-tchi forced the defiles 
which led to Petchili and seized Yen or Peking; in 1153 his successor 
established there his imperial golden court. He was lord of China as far as 
the Yangtse-Kiang. In the south ruled the dynasty of the Sung, with Hang- 


Chow for its capital. To secure themselves against the encroachments of the 
Niu-tchi, the Sungs sought soldiers in the far north, and found them among 
the famished princes, who depended for their precarious livelihood upon the 
chase and upon the booty of war. By treaties of protection with merchant 
guilds and with the “loyal” cities, and by the meagre revenue of their leased 
cattle, these had been able to drag on a miserable existence. The first to 
offer himself was a chief of the Kerait Turks. He had property in the 
neighbourhood of Almalik, ” the pommery,” a loyal Turkish commercial 
and Christian city in Pe-lu. He associated with himself a comrade, a brother 
by adoption, of Turkish lineage on the mother’s side. This associate was 
called Yesuguei, and had the militarj’ surname of Bahatur, the “brave,” the 
“valiant.” A dozen years after this alliance, in 1162, Yesuguei had a son, 
whom he named Temujine. 


The family of Yesuguei enjoyed great consideration among all the nations 
struggling to live, miserably enough, at the north of the Chinese marches, 
between the Sungari and the Irtish. His descendants were called the 
Borjiguene, “blue eyes.” The Mongolian Buddhist legend gave them a 
miraculous origin. Dobo Merguene married the virgin Alang Goa, 
conceived in purity, or, as we should say, without sin; by her he had two 
sons and died. In her 
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widowed state Alang Goa, visited by a supernatural apparition, conceived 
and bore three sons. The Borjiguenes are descended from the third. The 
name of Nirun (pure origin) was given to all the descendants of these three 
brothers, because, according to the Mongolian belief, they were born of 
light. According to the Moslem legends the apparition was the angel 
Gabriel in the form of a ray of light. Certain genealogies make the 
Borjiguenes and the Seljuks descend from a common father whom they call 
Bugu, the Deer, and from a mother whom they call Goa, the Bitch. Turkish 
genealogies refer the origin of the Borjiguenes to the legendary ancestor of 
the Turks, who is Gray Wolf. 


Four times did the Mongolian tribes and clans form an integral part of the 
Turkish empire : once at the time of the Hiong-nu of the south ; again at the 
time of the Hiong-nu of the north ; afterwards during the period of the Tu- 
kiu (545-745), and finally during that of the oriental Uigurs, down to the 
year 1000. In the eleventh century when the great Turkish nations of the 
western Uigurs, the Kankli, and the Kalatch were increasing their activity in 
the west, leaving the east free to the Kara-Khitai Turks, the Mongolian 
tribes and clans began to lead an autonomous life, grouping themselves 
about families called Nirun (pure, illustrious), in confederation with the 
Turks who had not prospered in the west. The revolution which in the 
eleventh century drove the Kara-Khitai Turks out of China, and caused the 
power to pass into the hands of the Niu-tchi, completed the liberation of the 
Mongols and of the Turkish tribes north of China. In the twelfth century the 
Mongols of the country between the Selenga and the Orkhon were 
independent, as were their neighbours the Kerait Turks, Naiman and 
Karluk. 


In order to continue their existence these Turks and-Mongols solicited aid 
and protection from China. They did not seek the ruler of northern China, 
whose throne was at Peking, the emperor of the Golden Enclosure, the Niu- 
tchi, for he was their hereditary enemy. They turned to the real Chinaman, 
to the legithnate emperor, who belonged to the dynasty of the Sungs, and 
who ruled south of the Blue River. What the holy emperor desired, they 
said, he had only to express ; he was their father and mother ; they and their 
children would maintain his cause against all enemies. In compensation 
they demanded titles, wages, grain, and silks. 


The Chinese had long been acquainted with this people ; they knew with 
whom they had to deal. These needy condottieri made great promises but 
rarely fulfilled them. To compel confidence, they should have arrived with 
formidable armies, instead of which they were seen to come with a 
thousand plunderers who levied contributions on the friendly country, but 
fought as little as possible. The Chinese demanded guarantees, drew their 
purse-strings, and demanded proofs of warlike ability. These adventurers, 
therefore, fought with each other to prove to the Chinese that they were the 
men to fight against others. At the first favourable response from the Sungs, 
these Mongols, Turks, Keraits, Naimans, and Karluks became reconciled to 


each other. At last they were to be recompensed. While the Manchu 
chronicles, collected in the seventeenth century under the title History of 
the Three Realms, do not mention the Manchus before the great war of 
1209, the Chinese annals of the south, beginning with 1230, are full of 
Manchu exploits against the Niu-tchi. In 1147, according to the Chinese, the 
emperor of the Golden Enclosure, Hi-tzong, was defeated by the Mongols 
so severely that he accorded the title of king to their chief and ceded to him 
a part of the territory of Niu-tchi. According to the Manchu annals this Hi- 
tzong was a very bad emperor: “Tlie fifth year Hoang-tong (1145), and in 
the fifth month, Hi-tzong began again to 
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drink with his officers without ceasing. The magistrates no longer dared to 
speai< to him. He put the tituhir empress to death and abducted the wife of 
one of his generals. A short time afterwards he caused one of his wives to 
be killed. During an alcoholic debauch he put his son to death.” One can 
easily imagine that this furious drunkard, execrated by his people, suffered 
the defeats of which the Chinese tell. 


JENGHIZ KHAN \XD THE MOXGOLI.A\N E.MPIRE 


In 1162 the Mongols and the Keraits were in their turn conquered by the 
Manchus. This was the same year in which Temujine, the future Jenghiz 
Khan, came into the world. The Sungs were unwilling to incur the natural 
consequences of the defeat of 1162, and consequently Keraits and Mongols 
became at this time reconciled with the Manchus, so that thirty years later 
Temujine was a mercenary in their hire. 


Life had been hard for him in his youth. He was the eldest of five brothers 
born of the same mother, and was only thirteen when his father died. This 
branch of the Borjiguenes was called Kiat (the avalanche). According to the 
Turkish and Mongolian custom the j’oungest brother, as we have seen, 
inherited the patrimonial domain. With a boy of thirteen to conmiand the 
riders, to hold in check the landholders, to govern thirty thousand nomadic 
families following the profession of war, and with a child of five to guard 
the national sanctuary and-the hearth, the state could not fail to fall apart. 
Scarcely was the mourning for Yesuguei finished, when the clan of the 
Taijiuts left the royal quarter where the nobles had without doubt been 
called together for the funeral ceremonies. Three-fourths of the other nobles 
followed the Taijiuts. One-fourth only remained loyal. 


When the state fell the widow of Yesuguei smimioned the few nobles who 
remained loyal and commanded them to mount. She put herself at their 
head, and carrying before them the standard of her dead husband gave chase 
to the deserters. Most of these galloped ahead and then dispersed in all 
directions in their haste to rejoin the yiiri and to provide for their own 
safety. She caught up with the least expeditious, those who had no property 
to secure. When these men of war saw the widow, in her gamients of 
mourning, holding in her hand the standard of battle about which they had 
so often ridden, their hearts reproached them ; they turned about and 
followed the old banner. The widow led them back to a point near the 
sources of the Onon, where were planted ” the standard with nine white 
tails,” military sjTnbol of the nation, and the “standard of the protecting 
genius of the Borjiguene with four black tails,” religious s}mibol of the 
Xirun. With the firm determination which had led her so bravely to hold the 
flag, the great widow undertook the regency. To her people she was knowii 
as “lady of honour, of counsel, of reason, and of cold resolution.” Her 
family was related to the emperors Niu-tchi, of the Golden Enclosure, or to 
one of their great lords, for to her name Olun was added the Chinese title of 
Fu-jin — the dowager-princess, as we should say. 


Yesuguei, before his death, had done his best to provide for the future of the 
young Temujine, of his brothers, and of his people. In the first place he had 

affiliated a new family in ca.se of misfortune ; he had pledged the cup with 

the grandson of Marghuz, the king of the Christian Kerait Turks, so that 


they became “brothers.” This chief was called by his war name Toghrul, 
(the killer). Having fortified him on the west, he had arranged an alliance 
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on the east with the powerful house of the Kungrads, which was allied with 
the Turks, the Tatars, and the trans-Sungarian Manchus; he had affianced 
him to Burte-Jujine, daughter of a Kungrad chief who was called Dai 
Setzene. She was only nine. The final marriage was concluded when 
Temujine was seventeen (1182-1183). He made the Kungrads enter the 
Mongolian confederation. When the great dowager had gathered around her 
son all the partisans she could find, and around the flag all the defenders she 
could nmster, she took counsel. The alliance with the Kungrads would 
undoubtedly prove valuable when her son had grown up ; but in the mean 
time they must live. The appeal to the Keraits was a last resort. Toghrul had 
a grown son, Sengun, whose rights as auda^ over the people of Yesuguei he 
might be tempted to enforce. It was necessary that the lad should defend 
himself alone, at all risks and perils, and that his protector should never 
become a rival, a pretender. His mother found the man she needed. He was 
a person of high lineage called Minglig. The Mongols respectfully called 
him Etchigue, (father). This reverend father, St. Minglig, had a son who 
performed miracles ; he was called Keuktche. It was related that he used to 
fly to heaven mounted on a horse the colour of the clouds, and that he 
conferred familiarly with Tangri (God). To hold the saint and his son, the 
doer of miracles, was to hold the sanctuary, to put Temujine under the 
protection of religion. The period of delay caused by widowhood was 
hardly finished when the great dowager married Minglig Etchigue. Now the 
young Temujine could wield his sword with a glad heart ; she had kept the 
flag for hun ; she now gave him the sanctuary. 


temujine’s first battles 


Temujine proved himself a son worthy of his mother. In that terrible life of 
chance, which lasted until his thirty-second year, no trial was spared him; 


he emptied the cup of bitterness. Two heroic friendships sustained him, 
caused him, as we are told by Abulghazi, whom in his simplicity one likes 
to cite, ” to taste the sweet and the bitter.” These were the friendships of his 
rough brother Juji Khassar (Juji the Tiger) and of his faithful companion 
Bogorji. Relatives and neighbours from all sides had fallen upon the 
miserable remainder of Yesuguei’s inheritance. The bitterest were the 
Taijiuts. The clan of the Niruns, the Juirats, also was inimical. 


The Taijiuts and the Juirats tracked Temujine with fury. Their disagreements 
saved him. Ten times in the alternations of success and reverse, pressed by 
many enemies, the Borjiguene had had to take to the desert, scouring the 
country as a kazak among traps and ambuscades. He never ceased to act 
like a king. This son of the lady “of high respect” won the respect both of 
enemies and friends. He had the genius of authority ; even when reduced to 
extremity he begged aid of no one, but commanded it imperiously as an 
obligatory tribute due to his house. In 1189, being then twenty-seven years 
old, he was acknowledged as khakdn (emperor) by the Arlads, on the field 
of Kerulun, and took the title of Sutu-Bogdo (given by God). 


Either a little after or a little before his recognition by the Arlads, about 
1188, it is certain that Temujine was strong enough to fight a pitched battle 
with the Taijiuts and with their confederates. The battle was fought at the 
sources of the Baljuna, a little affluent of the Ingoda, west of the Onon. The 
combat was fierce ; six thousand confederates remained on the field. It 


[‘ ToRhrul’s fon became auda or son to Yesuguei when ” brotherhood ” was 
pledged between the fathers. ] 
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was the first great Mongolian victory. In this combat Temujine had divided 
his knights into bodies of a thousand men each. This division by a thousand, 
in an army of upper Asia in 1188, was an innovation, a veritable tactical 
revolution. 


From 1187-1193, slowh-and patiently, sometimes by force of anns, 
sometimes by negotiations and marriages, Temujine established his 
authority over the tribes of Turkish origin — both Mongol and Tatar — 
situated at the mouth of the Gobi, between Kcrulun and the Selenga, as far 
as the desert towards the south and as far as Ingoda towards the north. 
Further north, on the two sides of Lake Baikal, his old enemies the Tonguz 
Mergueds, who had collected those that remained of the Taijiuts and all the 
malcontents of the broken tribes which he was incorporating bit by bit into 
his future Mongolian Empire, still held out against him. 


In 1193, after so many years of patience, he risked for the first time a 
political combination abroad. With the gr(>at good sense which 
characterised his genius, he chose a very modest undertaking, one 
proportionate to his forces and sure of success; one, moreover, which could 
serve as a point of departure for greater enterprises. Certainly when 
Temujine, in 1193, poorly established as he was in his dominion over a 
people made up of scattered tribes, and surrounded by suspected allies and 
threatening adversaries, conceived the idea of offering his sers’ices to the 
emperor of the Enclosure of Gold, to the hereditary enemy of his people 
and family, he had a far-seeing eye. 


The affair was 'igorously conducted, for the “emperor of Gold” paid well. 
Temujine received the Chinese brevet of “commander against the rebels,” 
and perhaps his university degree of Dai Ming, which he bears in the 
Mongolian legend among his titles of Sutu-Bogdo (son of heaven) and 
Tchinghiz Khakan (inflexible emperor). 


Tenmjine .shortly afterwards attempted a rash venture. He attacked the 
Solongos, the real Manchus. If he could have succeeded, all the Turkish 
nations of the extreme east, the Kungrads, to which nation his wife 
belonged, and above all the Kara-Khitais of Liao, the ancient masters of 
Peking and of northern China, would have arisen and acclaimed him ruler ; 
he would have been the master of the eastern Turks, their avenger against 
the Manchus. Already he saw northern China open, Peking in his 

pos. ‘iession. But he undertook the enterprise too soon. He had 
miscalculated his forces and was beaten severely (1197). His faithful 
followers carried him half -dead from the battlefield. 
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The state which had been founded so painfully fell to pieces at one blow. 
Once again the “mother of nations” — the “lad)’ of high honour” — re- 
established everything. Although old and broken, she seized the flag, 
mounted her horse, reunited the remnants of the anny, reassured, 
supplicated, remiiuled the people of her husband Minglig, of the great St. 
Keuktche. The “ealiant chief Mukhuli fought, overcame the enemy, and 
ended by repulsing him.” 


Little by little Temujine extended his domains. His chief rivals at this tinie 
were the Keraits and the Naimans, with the former of whom his father had 
sworn friendship. Sengun, the son of Toghrul, was jealous of his father’s 
“adopted” son Temujine and incited his father against him; when it came to 
the battle the Keraits were completely defeated: Toghrul, fleeing, was killed 
by vassals of the Naiman king; Sengun escaped to Tibet and died after 
miserable years of wandering. Soon after the defeat of the Keraits (1203) 
the Naimans were likewise overcome in a sanguinary battle.” 
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The designs of Temujine regarding the Turks of Pentapolis, of HexapoHs, 
and of the marches of Transoxania were evidenced by the care which he 
gave to concihating these people and by the precaution he took to teach 
their language and literature to his children. They finally decided him to 
move the seat of his government to the west. In 1206 he took up the 
standards of his family and of his tutelary saints to carry them to the old 
Turkish capital, to Karakomi. The act was decisive : to plant the standards 
at Karakorm was to raise again the ancient Hiong-nu Empire ; it was to take 
the imperial title. Temujine took it. With the scrupulous legality which 
characterised his particular kind of despotism, he had first assembled the 
kuriltai, the general assembly of the Tarkhans. It was this general assembly 
which appointed the khakans and the il-khans, admmistered the oath, and 
assured to everyone his privileges. 


But this worn-out title, this restricted power, was not what Temujine 
wanted. What was necessary to him was sovereign power, having no other 
limits than the law, and not open to dispute. The kuriltai granted it to him. 
He was Sutu-Bogdo, son of heaven; he became Tchinghiz, lord inflexible, 
immovable, absolute, autocratic. The law was introduced by hun, and he 
swore to observe it. It consisted of the yassak and the tura; the name of the 
first signifies rule, the second usage, customary law, ordinance. The ” 
inflexible” emperor was throughout his life the strict executor and 
punctilious slave of this body of laws, which codified the old Turkish and 
Mongol usages. No despot ever respected so faithfully a compact concluded 
between his peoples and himself. In the most terrible rigours of Jenghiz 
Kh&n his worst enemies have never been able to discover caprice. His 
worst tyrannies were the literal execution of the law and of the ordinance. 
No contemporary was deluded on the subject; Joinville and Marco Polo, the 
most directly informed, saw in him the firm legislator. 


The unity of government and law established by the “inflexible” emperor 
had resulted in complete homogeneity of the nation. The kuriltai which 
hailed Temujine for its Jenghiz Khan, the assembly in which there figured 
nineteen Turkish and Tonguz peoples, with twenty-six Mongolian clans, 
properly so called, no longer represented a confederation of tribes but a 
homogeneous nation, in which the autonomy of the tribes was broken. 
Without doubt every tribe remembered its own genealogy, but only as a 
personal title. Taken as a whole, the people were now neither Nekrins, nor 
Umian-guts, nor Oirads, nor Taijiuts, nor Tatars, nor Mergueds, nor 
Naimans, nor Koraits, nor Barlass, nor Barins, nor Arlads, nor Jelairs. They 
were Mongols, the Blue Mongols, the first nation of the world. Proudly 
Jenghiz Jvhan spoke to them, when, before the kuriltai, surrounded by the 
sacred stamlards, and having beside him the great St. Keuktche, descended 
from heaven, he swore the national oath : ” This people, which in the face 
of tribulation and when I have been sorest pressed by adversity has made 
itself inseparable from my person ; this people, which has accepted joys and 
sorrows with an equal cheer and has realised my idea in the form of an 
active government; this people, pure as rock crystal, which amidst all 
dangers has made its loyalty shine to the end of my efforts — I wish to have 
bear the name Blue Mongols. May it excel in power and glory !” To re- 
elevate the banner of the Hiong-nu Empire and of its heir, the Turkish 


Empire, was equivalent to a declaration of war upon northern China, the 
Enclosure of Gold.” 
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Jenghiz Khan began the war against China in 1206 by attacking Hia, the 
present home of the Tanguts, a land occupied chiefly by brigantls who were 
a terror to their neighl)ours, a hind the occupation of which could be of 
great strategic advantage to him. In 1208 he drove the people of Ilia out of 
Pentapolis, anel by 1209 the north was concjuered anil Jenghiz Khan was 
free to march against the Chinese Empire. A change in ruler at this time 
relieved the scrupulous Temujine of his feudal obligations to the old 
emperor ; he 


Jenghiz Kh.\n 


(1162-1227) 


insulted the ambassador of the new ruler, come to announce his succession 
to the throne, and the war began.” 


Enthusiasm beat high in the j’oung Turkish and Mongolian army, tried by 
so Many petty wars, and sent out now for the first time on an expedition of 
real importance. Jenghiz Khan, true leader of men if ever there was one, 
hatl imbued his men with conscience, with passion ; he had lighted like a 
torch the idea of country, of nation. It is Abulghazi with his simple Turkish 
who 
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gives the best impression of Jenghiz Khan’s speech : ” Then he gathered the 
assembly of the Mongol lords in a certain place and said to them : ‘ The 
emperors of China, that is those of Gold, have done much injury to my 
ancestors and to my relatives. Now, the very high God assures to me the 
victory. In this kingdom of China, upon the person of its emperor of Gold, 
he gives me the opportunity, the power, to revindicate the right of my 
ancestors.’ ” Jenghiz Khan’s relatives formed the Turkish nation. All those 
of the east, Khitais, Uigurs, Karluks, Kungrads, Manguts and Onguts, 
Keraits and Naimans, Oirads and Torguts, the descendants of Oguz I\lian, 
the children of Gray Wolf, hastened in the suite of Jenghiz Khan to avenge 
on the national army, on the Manchus, the ills which the Chinese had done 
to their ancestors, the Hiong-nu of old. 


The Kins were totally unprepared. The poor emperor of the “superb beard,” 
the noble and beautiful “imbecile,” was taken unawares; his generals were 
without orders, his troops distributed in a cordon in the face of concentrated 
Mongols, and of a captain like Jebe. This prestidigitator commenced upon 
the brave Niu-tchi. He had before him two armies collected in haste, close 
to the defiles in the lower chain of the Khingan Mountains, by the Great 
Wall. One stronghold after another was taken. 


The Niu-tchi nation had the power to recover itself after this terrible 
downfall. When the bewilderment of the first defeats had passed away its 
constancy and courage reasserted themselves. When, later, the Mongols, 
who were far from their country, attacked central Europe, two months (from 
the end of March to the middle of May, 1241) sufficed Sabutai, who was 
supported by the empire of Germany, for the defeat of the military forces of 
Poland, Siberia, Moravia, Bohemia, and Hungary ; this same Sabutai, aided 
by Jebe and Mukhuli and many others, required twenty-four years, during 
which fighting was incessant (1210-1234), to get the better of the Niu-tchi, 
who were implanted in China, and were fighting against the people of Hia, 
against rebellion and the Chinese jacquerie, against the national dynasty of 
the Sung, against their implacable enemies of the Liao, and who were 
betrayed ten times during these tumultuous years by their own nobility. It 


was a great lord of royal blood, known as Hosao, an abominable traitor, 
who lured the faithful and loyal Turkan into ambush, assassinated him, and 
marched upon the capital. Five hundred men of the bourgeois militia — 
Chinamen — fought for the Manchurian emperor and were killed ; it was a 
chamberlain, the eunuch Litze, who killed his sovereign. At the palace there 
was only one woman who showed any courage. She held the seal of the 
treasury and would not relinquish it. She fought, while insulting the officers 
of the palace, calling them cowards and ungrateful : ” Steal the seal of state 
at the order of a rebel subject? I will die, but I will not give it up !” 


One receives from this narrative an impression of loyalty, of popular 
honour, of high national dignity, which the Mongols did not fail to 
recognise. When, after the disaster of Tien-ling, the last surviving Manchu 
general — all the others had refused quarter — was led before the 
conqueror, he did not command the general to kneel, “for it was well known 
that he would refuse.” 


After the treason of Hosao, the new, legitimate sovereign Hwen-tzong 
continued the struggle ; it was a fierce warfare without cessation. The Niu- 
tchi still directed successful campaigns against the people of Hia and 
against the Sungs. Against the cold tactics of the able and tenacious 
Manchus, however, they were constantly unsuccessful. In 1215 Hwen-tzong 
accepted a treaty by which he recognised the protectorate of the Mongols 
over Liao, governed by a Kara-Khitai prince, to whom Jenghiz Khan gave 
the investiture, with 
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direct authority over a part of the Petcheh, over the Shansi, and over the 
Shensi. As security he gave his sister in marriage to Temujine and moved 
his capital to the north of the Yellow River, to Pian-king, the Kaifung Fu of 
Marco Polo. Peace, however, was not accepted by the people. War began 
afresh. Jenghiz Ivhan sent forward one of his generals, while he remained at 
the centre ready to advance in either direction, ” watching and 


governmg.”<» The fifth month the Mongol army captured the capital of the 
Centre; General Tzong, who defended it, took poison ; the others were 
killed by rebel soldiers. The tenth month the Mongols took the pass of 
Tong-kwan. Buluko was vanquished and killed. The disaster was complete 
(1216). In this downfall of the enemy, Sabutai, having nothmg to do at his 
post, and disliking idleness, amused himself by conquering Korea. In 1217 
Jenghiz Khan saw that affairs were progressing as he desired and that his 
presence in the country was no longer necessary. He left in China as his 
lieutenant the trustworthy and methodical Mukhuli, and gave hun civil and 
military authority and thirty-five thousand men. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE KHWAREZMIAN EMPIRE 


The renown of Jenghiz Ivlian’s victories had been prodigious among the 
Turks of Transoxania ; the grandeur of Rome and that of the caliphate had 
not effaced in their minds the memory of an ahnost superstitious admiration 
for that China, model of all splendour, type of all empires, which had so 
often dazzled or conqueretl their fathers. At first they did not wholly believe 
in it. Muhammed the Fighter pressed with questions the ambassador whom 
Jenghiz Khan had sent him ; this was a Moslem Turk, called Mahmud 
Yelvaj, who was fanatical in his nationalism and devoted body and soul to 
his master, the pagan emperor of the Mongols. ” One day Muhammed took 
Mahmud to the chase and said to him: ‘Thy khan, did he really conquer the 
land of China?’ — and he detached from his arm a jewel of infinite value 
and made a present of it to Mahmud Yelvaj.” The secrecy of the interview, 
the solemn oath which was taken, the attitude of those present, all betrayed 
anxiety. These Turks of the Occident felt that they could not successfully 
contest the game against a Turk who was master of China. 


The sultan of Khwarezm, Persia, and Transoxania must indeed have been 
blind not to see the approaching storm. He was, moreover, a weak-headed 
individual, with all the faults of his race and none of its virtues. Ever since 
Jenghiz had won the name of ” second Alexander,” after his victory over 
the hunted and betrayed Kurkhan, Muhammed the Fighter was no longer 
sceptical. Southern Persia, Afghanistan, the marches of India were divided 
amongst a number of feudal lords, most of them of Turkish origin, calling 
themselves atabegs, “father governors,” and using as their chief weapon the 


name of the spiritual sovereign of the caliph of Baghdad, who sold them the 
privilege of his suzerainty. The Fighter himself was only the delegate of the 
caliph through the heritage of the Seljuks. To attack the atabegs without 
asking permission of the pope of Baghdad was to revolt against him, to 
begin a “quarrel of investitures.” The pope protested; the Fighter got angry, 
and, in an access of rage, marched upon Baghdad. 


At the same time that he was quarrelling with the pope of Islam the Fighter 
was alienating his own subjects. In an access of fury after drinking, he 
killed the sheikh Ahuljd ad-din of Bokhara, the highest Moslem authority of 
his em-pire, the primate of Transoxania, accusing him of being the lover of 
his mother, the old Tm-kan Khatun. Become sober he perceived his 
mistake. The old 
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empress was a Kankli, adored by all those riders among whom the voice of 
blood and of feudal relationship was so powerful. The clergy of the bigoted 
capital became agitated and preached in the mosques of Bokiiara. “The 
sultan sent a platter filled with gold and precious stones to the sheikh 
Nedjm ad-din Kubrah and said to him, ‘For this my sin give me absolution.’ 
The sheikh replied, ‘ It is not with a ransom of gold and of precious stones, 
but with your head, mine, and those of thousands of people that your act 
will be redeemed.’ ” Through his Moslem agents Jenghiz Khan had been 
informed of all that transpired. He even received an embassy from the 
caliph urging him to begin hostilities ; but, always punctilious in points of 
honour, he wished not to open the breach until the sultan of Khwarezm had 
given him definite cause. In the mean while he put the sultan off his guard 
and flattered him through his ambassador. They ended by concluding a 
treaty of offensive and defensive alliance at the end of which was a little 
supplementary clause, seemingly insignificant, a commercial convention 
giving free passage to caravans coming from China across Turkestan and 
Transoxania. This relinquished to Jenghiz Khan the “silk route,” the main 
road towards Irak and Rome. That which the Sassanids had refused to the 


Turkish il-khan of the sixth century at the risk of an alliance between him 
and Constantinople, the Fighter granted to his terrible friend Temujine, 
without weighing its consequences and as if it were a mere bagatelle. The 
treaty concluded, he set forth on his foolish expedition against the caliph. 
He bravely conquered the sultanates of Persia, became entangled in the 
snows of Armenia and Kurdistan, and came back excommunicated. The 
caliph forbade in the churches the khotba, or prayer for the sovereign. He 
put him under the ban of Islam, as a rebel, a schismatic, and a felon. That 
involved the release of all the Moslems, his subjects, from their oath of 
obedience. There had been a considerable number who had long been 
disposed to profit by the dispensation and to take sides openly with the 
great protector of all the Turks, the ” inflexible” emperor. The governor of a 
frontier town precipitated matters in Turkish fashion; the great caravan had 
just come from China ; he seized the merchandise and cut off the heads of 
the merchants. Denounced by Nedjm ad-din, excommunicated by the 
caliph, threatened by the Kanklis and by the nobility, upbraided by his 
mother and by his son Jelal ad-din, the unhappy Fighter did not dare to 
denounce the deed. Jenghiz Khan had sent him three ambassadors to 
demand reparation ; he had one decapitated and drove off the two others. A 
month earlier Temujine had begun to mass troops on the Irtish ; as soon as 
the good news reached hun he sent out his scouts in order to conceal his 
movements from the enemy, and to complete the concentration of his main 
army (1219). 


The Khwarezmians were unprepared. With feverish haste the ardent Jelal 
ad-din collected his contingents, compelled his father to accompany him, 
that the troops might see the sultan at their head, and went to meet the 
Mongols. At the end of the year 1219, after a battle between the Karadagh 
and the lower Sir-Daria, Muhammed could no longer deceive himself. He 
took the step of re-entering Transoxania, and of assembling his great army 
behind the Sir, in the shelter of the strongholds which protected the passes. 
It was a terrible blow for Muhammed when in the first days of March he 
learned that the great Mongolian army had just emerged from the ” red 
sands,” that the cities of Zernuk and Nurata had surrendered, and that 
Jenghiz Khan was marching upon Bokhara. He understood that all was lost, 
and he fled to Samarkand. 


Jenghiz Khan, concealing his march, had boldly crossed the desert of the 
red sands and emerged in Transoxania, marchuig thence straight upon Bo- 
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khara in the rear of the sultan of Kwarezm. The garrison of the city — 
twenty thousand men, say the Moslem chronicles — tried to cut its way out, 
probably hoping to rejoin the sultan at Samarkand; it was defeated, and 
Bokliara ” the holy” opened its gates to the pagan emperor. “All the 
sheikhs, the moUahs, the muftis, all the inhabitants, great and small, went 
out from the city to put themselves at the mercy of the khan” (April, 1220). 
From Bokhara Jenghiz Ivlian hastened to Samarkand, where the sultan 
Muhanmied had abandoned his anny. There were there about forty thousand 
men, disorganised and demolished by the flight of the sultan and by the 
departure of Jelal ad-din. They bravely accepted battle and fell upon the 
Mongols, while these were manoeuvring to invest the place , they repulsed 
them and made some among them prisoners, but the next day they were 
driven back behind the walls. The clergy and the citizens then took flight ; 
the sheikh ul-Islam and the cadi opened one of the gates wliile the garrison 
was beuig massacred in the defence of the other gate. 


The city escaped plunder by paying a tax of 200,000 pieces of gold, but 
thirty thousand men of arts and crafts had to leave their hearths to go to 
Karakorm, to China, and to Siberia, to work for the ” inflexible ” emperor, 
his princes and his nobles. This was the commencement of the Mongolian 
system of recruiting by force, of compelling the service of artisans, of 
confiscating industries for the benefit of the nation. It was by their brutal 
requisitions of men that the Mongols renewed art and opened new patLs for 
the imagination. ” China owed to them the precious advantage of entering 
into communication with occidental civilisations and of participating for a 
century (1260-1368) in the vast movement of exchange which the}- 
promoted over the whole civilised world. In China, as everywhere else 
where they established themselves, the Mongols caused a moral revolution 


by bringing into relations with one another peoples which had till then been 
strangers.” ^ 


The first days of April, 1220, had arrived ; during five months without one 
single pitched battle, two successful sieges, one of Bokhara, one of 
Samarkand — defended by a hundred thousand men who were poorly 
commanded and poorly organised, but who were brave — had enabled the 
Mongols to conquer Turkestan, Ferghana, and Transoxania. The four armies 
then joined forces before Samarkand. Jenghiz Ivlian could detach twenty- 
five thousand men for the conquest of the “Yest. There is nothing in 
military history to be compared with that fantastic excursion of the twenty- 
five thousand from Samarkand to Feodosia and the Don. It was the most 
extraordinary folly which has ever been commit tetl against war, a learned 
extravagance, a mathematically calculated romance, a reasonable absurdity. 
Precursors of the great conquest, they went at a gallop, marking out the 
stopping-places for the army which took fifteen years to follow them. The 
Persians, the Turks of Azerbaijan, the Armenians, the Georgians, the 
Circassians, the Alani, the Turks of the Kiptchak, the Venetians of the 
Crimea, the Russians, the Bulgarians, and the Hungarian Bashkirs saw pass 
in a whirlwind of dust the Mongolian standard, always victorious.” 


Jebe, the son of Jenghiz I’Qian, and the generals with him, who conducted 
the expedition, had orders to track the sultan Muhammed. They came up 
with him on the Caspian, ” the sea of ravens,” but found that he had just 
been buried on an island near by. After a short halt to recuperate and obtain 
instructions from headquarters they continued their career of conquest, 
crossed the Caucasus, fell upon the Alans, the Circassians, and ‘the 
Lesghians (old 
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ACROPOLIS OF MYCENIiE 


THE PROBLEM OF THE MYCENAAN RACE 


We have seen that Mycenaean art was no exotic, transplanted full grown 
into Greece, but rather a native growth — influenced though it was by the 
earlier civilisations of the Cyclades and the East. This indigenous art, 
distinct and homogeneous in character, no matter whence came its germs 
and rudiments, must have been wrought out by a strong and gifted race. 
That it was of Hellenic stock we have assumed to be self-evident. But, as 
this premise is still in controversy, we have to inquire whether (aside from 
art) there are other considerations which make against the Hellenic origin of 
the Mycenaean peoples, and compel us to regard them as immigrants from 
the islands or the Orient. 


In the first place, recalling the results of our discussion of domestic and 
sepulchral architecture, we observe that neither in the “gean nor in Syria do 
we find the gable-roof which prevails at Mycenaj. Nor would the people of 
these warm and dry climates have occasion to winter their herds in their 
own huts — an ancestral custom to which we have traced the origin of the 
avenues to the beehive tombs. 


Again, we have seen reason to refer the shaft-graves to a race or tribe other 
than tliat whose original dwelling we have recognised in the sunken hut. To 
this pit-burying stock we have assigned the upper-story habitations at 
Mycemce. If we are right, now, in explaining this type of dwelling as a 
reminiscence of the pile-hut, it would follow that this stock, too, was of 
northern origin. The lake-dwelling habit, we know, prevailed throughout 
Northern Europe, an instance occurring, as we have seen, even in the 
Illyrian peninsula ; while we have no reason to look for its origin to the 
Orient or the yEgean. It is indeed true that the island-folk were no strangers 
to the pile-dwelling, but this rather goes to show that they were colonists 
from the mainland. 


Avars). The Kiptchaks, who had been in doubt whether to receive these 
newcomers as brothers or foes, when they saw them taking possession of 
their property and were too weak to resist, fied towards the west, towards 
the Don.” This was desertion — an unpardonable crime in the e3’es of the 
Mongols. It was necessary to bring the wandering Turkish lambs back to 
the fold and to chastise the leaders. Meanwhile, it was learned that a certain 
nation, called Russia, was taking the Kiptchaks under its protection. The 
Mongols determined to teach those Russians not to interfere in affairs 
which did not concern them, and to respect the orders of the “inflexible” 
emperor. After conquering Kalka (1223), Sabutai and Jebe hastened to the 
Dnieper. There they either received letters calling them back or else 
themselves decided to return. They must have been in correspondence with 
Jenghiz Ivlian. The two heroes led back those who were left of their twenty- 
five thousand men. Descending from the north they defeated the Bulgarians 
of Great Bulgaria, and on the Kama they gave themselves the pleasure of 
attacking the Turkish Kanklis settled in this region, and of killing their 
khan, who had the madness to obstruct their passage. Finally they re- 
entered the ordu (camp) of Jenghiz Khan. Jebe, being betrayed, died a short 
time afterwards. Sabutai survived him.!* 


AV llile this conquest was taking place in the west, Jelal ad-din, son of 
Muhammed, raised a revolt in Khwarezm, rallying the atabegs and the 
districts of Ghazni and Kabul to his cause. The rising was put down with 
cruel severity on the part of Jenghiz Khan. One characteristic of this great 
monarch, however, was that he never made war on religion. Pagans, 
Christians, and Moslems were united around his comicil table and he was 
equally just towards all.” 


At last Asia was in subjection ; from Nan-lu and Pe-lu as far as the Caspian 
and Caucasus, the Turks dominated, the Iranian was subdued, the 
Mongolian recognised; Jenghiz Khan could return home (1225). Never 
before had tlicre reigned so profound a peace. ” During nineteen years, 
from the year of the Dragon to the year of the Dog, the sovereign employed 
himself by establishing law and order among his great people ; he founded 
the empire and the government on a solid basis, procured peaceful labour 
for his people, and increased prosperity to such a degree that nothing can 
compare with the happiness of the khakan and of his subjects.” His .sons, 


with the exception of Juji (the eldest), who had remained in the west, in 
Khwarezm, had rejoined him since the beginning of 1223. When Juji died 
at Sarai on the lower Volga, his son Batu received from the emperor the 
investiture of his father’s dignities and power in Kiptchak. In Pe-lu Jenghiz 
Khan installed his younger son Jagatai, who took up his residence in 
Ahnalik ; thence he governed Turkestan, Transoxania, Khorasan, watched 
over Irak, the roads to Rum, and the feudal government of the atabegs in the 
Iranian land. The emperor took with him his two youngest, Ogdai and Tule. 


It was time that he returned. Mukhuli had just died in China ; Jenghiz 
Klian’s own brother, the legendary Juji the Tiger, having been detained at 
home in idleness, had become bored and had begun to intrigue and to create 
a party; finally the people of Hia, suspected allies, and the wild Tibetans, 
hearing in the depths of their mountains no talk of emperor or of army, 
knowing that Mukhuli was dead, and seeing affairs balanced between the 
Mongols, the Kins, and the Sungs, thought that their time had come.” 
Jenghiz Klian first won back his brother to his former loyalty, then sent 
Sabutai against China, whilst he himself dealt with the people of Hia.« 
From 1225 to the end of 1226 the land of Hia, the Ho-si, “at the mouth of 
the river” of the Chinese, between Hwangho and the Hexapolis, was 
fearfully devastated. The brigands 
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of Ala-shan and of Kan-su were exterminated with such terrible slaughter 
that even to-day, according to one traveller, the inhabitants of Ala-shan hear 
in the desert the wailing of the souLs of the people massacred by the 
Mongols. 


Order being established in the Ho-si, Jenghiz Khan started through China 
on a tour of inspection. He fell ill on the journey and died in some small 
town in Shan-si. One party wished to take the body on its funeral car, ” 
decorated with five standards,” to the Turkish capital of Karakorm; “the car 
refused to move.” Then the old companion-at-arms of Jenghiz, the old 


Kilukene, spoke to the emperor : ” Son of heaven, wilt thou remain here 
alone, and abandon thy great people? Deligun-buldak, on the border of the 
Onon, the place of thy birth — all is yonder. The field of Kerulun, where 
thou wast proclaimed emperor — all is yonder. Thy great people, very 
faithful — all are yonder.” The car, which had been motionless, began to 
move and rolled towards Deligun-buldak. The Mongolian faction triumphed 
over the Turkish : from that time it could be foreseen that Karakorm, the 
Turkish, would be only the occasional capital, that the imperial throne 
would not stay there but would be moved into Chinese territory, to Peking, 
for there could be no question of establishing a capital at Deligun-buldak ; it 
was necessary to choose between the West and the East, between Turkish 
Asia and China. The Mongols chose China ; the day after the death of 
Jenghiz the dissolution of his empire was inevitable. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF JEXGHIZ KH\X 


” Pay good heed to the words of the little Khubilai ; they are full of wis- 
dom,” said the emperor at the end of his life. This little Khubilai was the 
son of Tule. It was understood that the hereditary domain, Deligun-buldak, 
the holy places near Orkhon, and the city of Karakorm would fall to him. 
But the acquisitions, how would they be disposed of? And the empire — 
that empire “founded on horseback but which could not be governed on 
horseback” — who would have a hand strong enough to govern it? For the 
first time those indomitable conquerors hesitated. The “inflexible” emperor 
was no longer there ; whom were they to choose as khan, ” power of 
heaven,” on the earth ? After his death Jenghiz seemed so great that no one 
dared take his place. They were inspired with his spirit and administered 
affairs according to the yassak. Tule. preserving the hearths on Orkhon and 
on Onon, governed the hereditary peoples — Mongols and Keraits — 
directly. Over the others he ruled at intervals like a regent established to 
guard the national compact. He had the seals, and his father’s ministers, but 
he was never proclaimed ruler. 


Juji’s son Batu, who was afterwards called Sain Khan (the Debonnair), was 
away Off in the west willingly leading a nomadic life between his 
headquarters at Sarai on the ‘olga anil his fair fields of the Kuban, north of 


the Caucasus. He governed with comparative quiet over the Kiptchaks, 
Kirghizes, Bulgariaas, Bashkirs, Ra/s/ians, and others, fighting against 
tho.se who were unsubmissive, without particular exertion ; he had no 
orders from the khan; there even was no khan. Receiving no orders, the 
Debonnair managed his peoples and enjoyed life. 


Jagatai had received the investiture of Transoxania and Khorasan while his 
father was still alive. The struggle was plainly beginning between the 
Mongolian conception of a lay state based on nationality and the Moslem 
idea of a state foimded on religion without distinction of nationality. With 
the great Timur, however, who was thoroughly Turkish in heart and spirit, 
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the state founded on religion, that is to say, on the sJieriat, the Moslem law, 
was to gain the victory. Under the vigorous administration of Jagatai the 
national idea became so prominent that it has been preserved in the most 
durable form — that of language. The Turkish dialect actually written and 
spoken in the countries governed by Jagatai in the thirteenth century is still 
called by his name, Jagatai Turkisi, or Turkish of Jagatai. If Jenghiz Khan 
was the father of a people, his son Jagatai was godfather to a language. 


In 1229 the great empire became tired of waiting ; an emperor was needed. 
The council of Tul/, directed by Ye-lu-tchutsai, formulated into a testament 
the verbal instructions which Jenghiz Khan had given his people and which 
designated the insignificant Ogdai as his successor. The action of Ye-lu- 
tchutsai and of the Chinese party is visible in the election of 1229. Ogdai 
was their man; it was to China that they first conducted the emperor; after 
Tul6 was dead (October, 1232) they sequestered Ogdai Khan at Karakorm, 
made him assent to all they wished, and left him drunk. He died of 
alcoholic poisoning on March 11th, 1241. 


Ye-lu-tchutsai had prepared the way for the removal of all obstacles from 
the inheritance of Tule. In the kuriltai, the “general assembly” had decided 


that the imperial succession should remain in the house of Ogdai, the first 
khan elected after Jenghiz Khan. The Chinese party had pretended to accept 
him, but it surreptitiously kept in reserve that “little Khubilai” whose “wise 
words ” had been vaunted by Jenghiz Khan. To avoid all rivalry of the elder 
branch, Batu was sent into the west to make conquests; on the same 
occasion the Chinese party got rid of the children of Ogdai, the legitimate 
heirs, and of those of Jagatai, the eventual heirs, to whom was due the 
honour and the accastomed right of going to fight as far away from home as 
possible. 


When the Mongols completed the conquest of the whole of China, that of 
the Sungs after that of the Kins, they had already been conquered by her. 
After 1230 the Chinese spirit and that of the Uigurs, who had long since 
become Chinese, began to appear in the formidable fiscal system, in the 
Mongolian bureaucracy and red tape. The sovereignty of Ogdai (April, 
1229-December 11th, 1241) was a government of compromise between the 
Chinese party who did not wish the “empire to be governed on horseback,” 
and who dreamed of the ancient glory of the Hans and the Tangs under a 
Mongolian dynasty become sufficiently Chinese, and between the Turkish 
party who wished only the “empire on horseback,” with its policy of 
enforced conquest — conquest pursued to the extreme limits of the 
territories within which those furious patriots, those chauvinistic fanatics 
imagined that they would find Turks. 


BUDDHISM, CHRISTIANITY, AND ISLAM 


When there were no longer any Turks, they would imagine Turks ! For 
them there were Turks everywhere, for it was now the whole face of the 
earth which they desin^d to conquer. Tarikh-i-jihan Kushai, ” chronicle of 
the conquest of the world,” is the name Juveini gives to his annals. An 
imaginary testament of the “inflexible” emperor is invented; the conquest of 
the work] is so much an article of faith that Plan-Carpin believes in the 
existence of the testament. From this time on the Buddhists rally to the side 
of the Chinese “government,” the Mo.slems and Christians to the party “on 
horseback”— the party of enforced war and of conquest. Buddhism was 


passing through a crisis ; it was emerging from its long evangelic and 
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nary period ami was taking shape, was founding a church. The lamian 
reform, the estabhshnient of a hierarchy, was acconiphshed at the same time 
as the great Mongohan centralisation; the kaan and the dalai-lama, the 
emperor and the pope, were twins ; it was inevitable that the emperor 
should adopt the religion of the pope. This Buddhist papacy L^ 
individualistic in so far as it was founded by anchorites “of the country of 
above,” on the terrible plateaus of Tibet, in the desert, in the midst of 
acknowlerlged brigands and sanguinarj’ savages, the highwaymen of Hia. 
At the time of Marco Polo it was still said that the Tibetans were 
anthropophagoas. Among the glaciers and precpiices the Buddhist 
anchorites established their enormous monasteries, watched the Mongolian 
catechumen, the conqueror of the world, made of him their armed knight in 
China, against the TaoLst, against the Manicha;an dualist, against the 
philosopher of the school of Confucius. 


The Nestorian Christians had no church properlj-sjx’ aking. Their liturgy 
was Syriac, that is to say, almost Arabic ; their bishoprics were Almalik, 
Mongolian country, and Merv, country conquered by the Mongols ; their 
language, their nationality were Turkish and Mongolian. “Were there a 
crusade against the adorers of the impostor Mohammed or a Mongolian war 
against the Seljuks of Rum, against the Tajaks, against the Iranians, against 
the caliph, they assembled as to a jete. The Turkish Moslems dreamed of 
the conversion of the kaan, of an empire of Bokhara, of a Turkish pope in 
Transoxania, of the extermination of the Iranian heretics. Like their 
Christian compatriots, they asked nothing better than to attack the West and 
to put it to the sword. 


ATTEMPTED REACTION OF KHWAREZMIANS 


A singular thing was now seen — the defence of the caliphate, upheld 
against the orthodox .Moslem Jelal ad-din, by pagans, Buddhists, 
Christians, and by Mongolian Moslems, who were to suppress the caliphate 
as soon as its orthodox enemj’ had disappeared; and this extravagance was 


perfectly logical. When Jelal ad-din, thirsting for revenge, returned 
suddenh’ from India after the death of the ” inflexible ” emperor and 
aroused Iran against the Mongols, his first thought of vengeance was 
against the caliph. His was a triumphal march (1225-1226). In the Iranian 
country, at Ispahan, this Turk was welcomed, and he attempted to 
resuscitate the old Iran of the Shahnameh and to oppose it to the Mongolian 
Turan. “Mien the Persians saw Jelal ad-din arrive with four thousand 
faitliful riders brought from the heart of India, with his wife, the daughter of 
the sultan of Delhi, with his exotic train as of a wandering knight, their 
southern imagination took fire; it was Rustam in person returning from the 
land of elephants, and with him Timur-melek, the “paladin,” the hero of 
Khodjend. There was an explosion of knigiitly and literary enthusiasm. In 
Kirman, Jelal married the daughter of the sultan Berak; in Fars, the 
daughter of the atabeg Saad ; never was such a maker of marriages seen 
before. In a few weeks the feudal marriages and popular enthusiasm created 
an empire for him and gave him an army. He held all of Persia and 
Khorasan. Princes and sultans rode among his companions of adventure, 
and a great lord, the chatelaine of Nish, was his secretary. 


The year 1227 arrived. “The inflexible” emperor was dead ; his successor 
had not been chosen ; the best troops and the best generals were engaged in 
China in a fierce warfare; the Iranian people hailed a TurkLsh prince; the 
Shites were taking fire for his cause, seeing in him an enemy to the 
orthodox 
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caliph; the Turkish military nobility of the south and west, proprietors of 
estates since the time of the Seljuks, furious at the parvenus from the north 
and east, hastened to his standard. The proof that the Mongolian invasion 
between 1220 and 1225 was not an irruption but an organised conquest lies 
in the fact that in Khorasan proper, in Transoxania, in Khwarezm, where 
Jelal ad-din’s father and ancestors had reigned, not without honour, there 
was no uprisal. In cities like Bokhara, where the influence of the students 
— an always turbulent element in Moslem society — was so great that after 
1230 the good dowager-empress Serkuteni, a Christian and the widow of 
Tule, built a college for them, everything was quiet. The Mongols had 
succeeded in imposing themselves on the nation ; they had done it through 
the Turkish nationality, through the skill of administrators such as Mahmud 
Yelvaj and Masud, through the strong discipline of a king like Jagatai, and 
through the prudent goodness of their empresses and queens. 


That the bold and adventurous Jelal ad-din dreamed of recommencing the 
Seljuk romance is possible, but that he saw from the beginning why it was 
too late is probable. He lacked the material for the romance ; the Turkish 
riders, those atabegs who welcomed him, had become Iranian and were 
knights of the Shahnameh; the real Turk — the soldier — had rallied to the 
great family ; body and soul he had given himself to the kaan. With a 
remarkable surety of vision the counsellors of Jagatai saw at once that the 
knights of Jelal ad-din could do nothing against Mongolian corporalism and 
Turkish chauvinism. They gave free rein to the hero of romance. He fought 
desperately, now as king, now as captain of unorganised soldiers, 
prolonging 


the adventure during six heroic years (1226-1231), but without once being 
able to encroach upon Mongolian territory. Finally this .son of an emperor 
perished in a miserable ambuscade of a Kurdish landowner in Asia Minor. 
His highwaymen enlisted in Rum and continued their life of adventure. 
They were found wherever there was fighting. Most of them went into 
Syria, braving Moslems and Christians together, fighting furiously against 
everyone they met. 


Turkish Usher 


CONQUESTS IN EUROPE 


The command in the west belonged legally to Batu. In order to prevail upon 
the Debonnair to march, Sabutai was sent to him as adviser and his staff as 
a council. Never was a conqueror so rudely led about as poor Batu. Sabutai 
reprimanded him on every occasion ; his cousins of the younger branches 
mocked him, two especially, Guyuk, a drunkard, and Buri, a brutal 
swordsman. Batu was a conqueror in spite of himself. At the height of his 
glory he complained in writing to the kaan Ogdai: “O emperor, my uncle. 
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the eleven nations have been subdued. On the return of the army a banquet 
was held; all the princes were present. Being the eldest, I emptied one or 
two goblets of wine before the others. Buri and Guyuk became furious, left 
the banquet, mounted their hor,?es and vilified me. Buri .said : ‘ Batu is not 
my superior ; why did he drink before me ? He Ls a bearded old woman ; I 
could knock him down at a blow.’ Guyuk said :’ He is an armed old woman 
; I shall have him beaten.’ Another proposed to fasten a wooden tail to me. 
Such is the language held by the princes when we meet to deliberate on 
serious questions after a war with so many nations.” It was Sabutai the 
soldier who conducted to its ultimate success this invasion of eastern and 
central Europe — an inviision which founded the Mongolian dominion in 
Rassia, and which humiliated the knighthood of Poland, of Bohemia, of 
Germany, and of Hungary. 


What was the fighting number of the Mongolian armies which marched 
victorioasly from the Ural and the Volga to the Danube and the Adriatic? 
The Mongolian, Turkish, and Chinese chroniclers give in all 150,000 men. 
The number is large enough if we take into account the mass of horses, the 
state of the roads, and the extreme poverty of the countries traversed. The 
miracle is not that Sabutai defeated the Hungarians and Germans, but that 


he succeeded in conducting one hundred and fifty thousand men of regular 
troops across Russia, Poland, the Carpathians, to the Danube and the 
Adriatic, and was able to bring them together at the appointed time and 
place. The great mass of the troops came from China, as Ls seen by the 
names of the army corps and by those, of their chiefs. 


When Kiev was taken and its defender Dmitri made prisoner, the 
Mongolian princes tried to get away; Meungke and Guyuk were devoured 
with anxiety. It was known that the kaan was ill. Suppose, thought they, that 
he .should die and the kuriltai get the election in their absence. ‘ Batu, for 
his part, had seen enough conquests; the Debonnair tried to escape on the 
sly. Meungke was the first who succeeded in escaping ; Guyuk did not 
desert until after the victory. Batu remained under the hand of iron, and had 
to march whether he would or no, and to follow the orders given him 
respectfully by his terrible servitor — Sabutai the Soldier. That which the 
Soldier wished was the absolute submission of the Kiptchaks, of the 
Bulgars, and of the Magyars; it would have been a national di.sgrace not to 
pursue their policy to its end, not to subdue the hosts which had emigrated 
from great Hungary, from great Bulgaria to the distant lands of the Tuna. 
The Debonnair well knew that he could not withdraw ; the troops would not 
have obeyed him. Then he invaded Hungary, Poland, Bohemia, Silesia, 
Moravia, Illyria, clear to the Adriatic. The Mongolians went as far as 
Udine. 


The Venetians, who were so near to Udine by land, did not have an emotion 
; they knew with what they had to deal. But that the pope and the German 
emperor should have rested so tranquil, that the Mongolians .should not 
have marched upon Vienna, and that encomiters between them and the 
imperial troops should have been limited to a few skirmishes (which have 
the appearance of being arranged beforehand) is a mystery which may be 
left to investigators. 


THE ELECTION OF GUYUK 


On December 11th, 1241, Ogdai died. Allien the news became officially 
known in Hungary, in 1242, it was no longer possible to retain Batu. 


But, apart from the evidence of the upper-story abodes, are there other 
indications of an element among the Mycenaean people which had once 
actually dwelt in lakes or marshes ? 


Monuments like the stone models from Melos and Amorgos have not 
indeed been found in the Peloponnesus, or on the mainland, but in default 
of such indirect testimony we have the immediate witness of actual 
settlements. Of the four most famous cities of the age, Mycenae, Tiryns, 
Orchomenos, and Amyclai, it is a singular fact that but one has a mountain- 
site, while the other three were once surrounded by marshes. The rock on 
which Tiryns is built, though it rises to a maximum elevation of some sixty 
feet above the plain, yet sinks so low on the north that the lower citadel is 
only a few feet 
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above the level of the sea. Now this plain, as Aristotle asserts, and as the 
nature of the ground still bears witness, was originally an extensive morass. 
The founders, therefore, must have chosen this rock for their settlement, not 
because it was a stronghold in itself, but because it was protected by the 
swamp out of which it rose. 


What is true of Tiryns holds for Orchomenos as well. The original site was 
down in the plain until the periodic inundations of the lake forced the 
inhabitants to rebuild on the slopes of Mount Acontion ; and Orchomenos 
was not the only primitive settlement in this great marsh. Tradition tells us 
also of Athenge, Eleusis, Arne, Midea — cities which had long perished, 
and were but dimly remembered in historic times. To one of these, or to 
some other whose name has not come down to us, belong the remarkable 
remains on the Island of Goulas or Gha, which is connected with the shore 
by an ancient mole. During the Greek Revolution this island-fort was the 
refuge of the neighbouring population who found greater security there than 
in the mountains. 


Sabutai recognised that fact and took steps to evacuate the country from the 
Adriatic 
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and the marches of Treviso to the Dniester. Europe being conquered, the 
kaan being dead, the honour of the flag safe, he hati now only to obey his 
lord the Sain khan. AMiile the main bulk of the army was evacuating the 
country by short stages, following Batu, who had gone ahead with his 
guard, Kadan and Kaidu made an offensive movement towards the west and 
put everything to sack to prove that the Mongols were going only because 
they wished to. They proclaimed with bugle and cry their clemency to 
Germany. No one was deceived about it; everyone understood the insult to 
the Teutonic empire which they disdained to conquer. The emperor did not 
bestir himself. The pope made his decision and sent an embassy to the kaan. 


The legate, who did not arrive in time to make his remonstrances to the 
“barbarians” while they were devastating Europe, was present at the 
moment of the triumphal coronation of their emperor, and by his presence 
added to the pomp of that extraordinary ceremony. There were present at 
the kuriltai, at the ” field of the cloth of gold,” Sira ordu, a world of kings, 
princes, ambassadors— some come as solicitors, some as negotiators, and 
all full of anxiety. There were present, side by side, the legate of the caliph 
of Baghdad, who was the pope of Islam, and the legate of the “Apostoille” 
of Rome, who was the pope of Christendom. The glorious old man, whose 
sword had placed the assembly of kings at the feet of the Mongolian 
emperor, was not there for long. Before the Jetes were over Sabutai 
mounted his horse to take command of the army in the south of China ; he 
gained his last victories on the banks of the Blue River (1247-1248) ; then 
feeling tired he asked for leave, and returned to die peacefully in his yurte, 
on his corner of land off yonder in the north, on the banks of the Tula. From 
Korea to Friuli, he had conquered thirty-two nations and had gained si.xty- 
five pitched battles. 


Among the high authorities present at the ceremony of coronation we must 
mention also the Christian emperor Kerkuteni, the empress Turakina, and 
the princess Ogul-Gaimish, wife of Guj’uk ; these last two alone conducted 
the election ; Turakina died two months afterwards, triumphant. 


SUCCESSORS OF GUYUK 


After the death of Guyuk, when the Chinese party triumphed (1252), and 
elected Meungke, its first act was to bring an accusation against Ogul- 
Gaimish ; she was condemned to death together with the princes of the 
house of Ogdai. Ogdai’s grandson Kaidu, a pupil of the great Sabutai, did 
not accept the proscription and protested ; they succee<led in appeasing him 
by giving him Almalik and Peniopolis, but in 1264, when Meungke died, 
civil war broke out. It ended in the triumph of Khubilai and in the 
installation of the capital at Peking, Khan-balik, “imperial capital.” In 1271, 
after a long struggle for reform and after an attempt to introduce into the 
country a new orthography recommended by the Tibetan lama, P’hags-pa, 
Khubilai adopted the Chinese writing in his chancellery, the Buddhist 
religion in his ceremonies, the Chinese rites in his court, the Chinese name 
Shi-tsu for his person, and the Chinese title Yuan for his dynasty. The old 
prophecy had been accomplished ; the Kut-dagh, the mountain of Power, 
had been transported from the old Uigur country to China, from Karakorm 
to Peking. 


The Chinese relate a melancholy anecdote of IAubilai. When his splendid 
palace at Khan-balik was finished, he had some seeds from the steppes 
planted in a court, and, showing this diminutive field to his children, said to 
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them: “Remember your ancestors; preserve this field; it is the grass of 
modest simpUcity.” 


The election of Ivhubilai frustrated not only the plans of . Vrik-buga, 
Khubilai’s younger brother, but also those of Hulagu, another younger 
brother. He was disposed of by receiving a magnificent compensation — 
the Moslem Occident to contjuer. The Moslem national party with much 
political good sense accepted this Chinese and Christian j)rojcct, and 
furthered it with all its might. Rashid assures us that a plan of conquest was 
proposed by Meungke in person. The orders which Memigke gave to his 
brother are very characteristic: “Thou shalt go to the country of Turan in the 
province of Iran; the customs and the yasxak of Jenghiz Khan in their 
totality and in their most minute details thou shalt impose from the banks of 
the “Jihun (iVrau-Daria) to the farthest part of the country of Egypt. Do not 
fail under all circumstances to consult Dokuz-khatun, and to take her 
advice.”’ To explain the importance of this last counsel, the submission to 
Dokuz-khatun, we give fragments of a sketch which the Moslem Rashid, in 
a book written for Moslems, makes of this princess: “She belonged to the 
great nation of the Keraits, was daughter of Iku, the son of Ong Ivhan. As 
the Keraits had long since embraced Christianity, Dokuz-khatun constantly 
protected the Christians, who during her whole life were in a prosperous 
condition. Hulagu, for the sake of pleasing this pr’mcess, heaped the 
Christians with favore and with tokens of his consideration ; this was 
carried so far that new churches were raised daily; and at the gate of the 
ordu of Dokuz-khatun a chapel was established permanently and bells were 
rung there.”’ The general commanding the Jlongolian army, the Namian 
Kitboga, was a Christian. At the same time that the vanguard of Kitboga 
was marching against the caliph the envoys of the kaan were sent to St. 
Louis in Cyprus. The gootl king, to whom the emperor of China, the first 
military power in the world, offered a firm alliance against the Moslems 
with the promise of ceding S3Tia to France, replied to this embassy by 
sending a beautiful little chapeUe with two monks. St. Louis received in 
reply a most cavalierlike letter, in which the kaan treated him like a vassal. 
The candour of St. Louis, the unintelligent bigotism of the monk Rubruquis, 
sent by him to Meungke, the narrowness of judgment ami the lack of 
information manifested in every line of his correspondence, which is full of 
eloquence but lacking in seriousness, saved Islam, which was hard pressed 


between the French crusade and the Mongolian. Profiting by the great 
mistake of the crusaders, all those who hated the Mongols — namely, the 
people of Kiptchak who had been deported by Sabutai, the last opponents of 
Jelal ad-din — poured into Egypt and flocked to the Moslem standard 
which was raised against the French. These old highwaymen of Kiptchak, 
who had conquered at Mansurah (1250), could not believe that the French 
were not allies of the kaan. Joinville well remembers them with their 
vermilion flags notched in Chinese fashion. 


While the crusade of St. Louis was ending in failure in Egypt, that of 
Dokuz-khatun was carrying everything before it in Persia, in Rum, in 
Mesopotamia, and in central Syria. The Isinailians were crushed, their eyrie 
at Alamut captured, Persia conquered, Baghdad held at bay. ” Sunday, the 
fourth daj-of the month Safar of the year 656 (1258), the caliph went out of 
Baghdad; he had with him his three sons and three thousand persons, saids, 
iinanhs, cadis; he presented himself before Hulagu, who displayed no anger 
against him and (juestioned him with gentleness and kindness, after which 
he said to him : ‘ Command the inhabitants of Baghdad to lay down their 
arms so that we may take the census.’ The caliph despatched a deputy who 
proclaimed in the 
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streets of the city that the population should put down its arms and go 
outside the walls. The disarmed inhabitants came in troops to surrender to 
the Mongols, who massacred them inmiediately.” 


Syria was not slow in being conquered, with Aleppo and Damascus (1260). 
But the Kiptchaks, the Khwarezmians of the sultan of Egypt, Saif ad-din 
Kotuz, ilefeated Kitboga near Ain-jalut in Palestine. He who commanded 
the Moslems under the orders of Kotuz was an adventurer of the Kiptchak 
tribe, called Bibars, the Panther, surnamed Bondokar, the Crossbow-man, 
whom the Venetians hatl bought from the Mongolians and sold to the 
Mamelukes. Victor for the faith, the Panther stabbed his master, took into 


his pay the last assassins who had been hunted down by the Mongols, 
pullet! down the churches which the devoted Dokuz-khatun had built in 
Syria, drove out the Franks from Cffisarea, Arsuf, Jaffa, and Antioch, 
created one after another two pseudo-caliphates, of which he got rid as soon 
as they troubled him. Against the Mongols he incited the most dangerous 
enemy they could positively have — that is to say, themselves. His agents 
converted to Islam the khan of Kiptchak, Bereke, the brother of Batu ( 
rJ()2). War broke out between the Mongolian empire of Persia and the 
Mongolian empire of Russia; it was put down by the kaan of Peking; then, 
as Peking was far away, it broke out again. The struggle was beginning 
between the yassak, the Mongolian national law, and the sheriat, the 
Moslem religious law. The national empire founded by Jenghiz Khan was 
to break up into territorial divisions and into confes-sional groups. 


THE LAST JENGHIZ KHANIDS 


After the triumph of the Chinese party in the election of Meungke and then 
of Khubilai, the immense Mongolian Empire tended to become broken up 
into independent states. The emperor of Peking was led by force of 
circumstances to allow the autonomy of his representatives to develop in 
Transoxania, Persia, and Kiptchak. 


For his distant wars the emperor of Peking could not get along without the 
Chinese; the Mongolian generals of the old stock, those great mana’uvrers, 
brought up in the school of Sabutai, like Baian, who was the military glory 
of the end of the century, understood nothing of marine warfare. The 
expeditions to Japan were disasters. The armada of 1274 numbered no less 
than nine hundred vessels, carrying seventy thousand Chinese and Koreans 
and thirty thousand Mongols ; the generals did not agree, and a tempest 
dispersed the fleet ; of the vessels which were thrown on the island of Ping- 
hu, ” no one ever heard again,” say the Japanese. The Japanese gave no 
quarter to the Chinese ; but the Turks, the Mongols, and, without doubt, the 
western mercenaries, had their lives spared and were sold as slaves. A 
second expedition failed even before the start. It became necessary to give 
up Japan. 


In Yuman, at Tongking, in Burma, in every place to which the Mongols had 
access by land, victory remained with them ; but even then in spite of 
success the Chinese contingent, without which they could accomplish 
nothing endurable, slipped away. The Mongolian generals gained battles 
and took cities, but fever and sunstroke, more dangerous than the arrows of 
the Annamites and the elements of the Burmese, decimated their Siberian, 
Transoxanian, Alan, and Russian soldiers. After every conquest they 
demanded recall. If they remained, these men of the north melted away in 
the sun. Finally they paid no more attention to Indo-China ; but the seizure 
by the Mongols of the great 
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peninsula was not forgotten by the Chinese dynasty which succeeded them; 
the route was marked out ; the Chinese, again become masters at home, 
took it for themselves. 


THE GREAT COMMERCIAL ROUTES 


In spite of the check they had met with in Japan and of their disasters in 
Indo-China and at Java, the Mongols had reached the sea. By the end of the 
thirteenth century they thas had three ways of communicating with the 
West: the two land routes, that of Pe-lu, continually interrupted by revolt in 
the marches, and that of Nan-lu, now at the discretion of the sultans of 
Transoxania, who were aiming more and more at autonomy; and the old 
maritime route. This last hatl been the route of the Chinese and of the 
Arabs. It lay between Canton and the mouth of the Euphrates, near the 
peninsula of Malacca, Ce3’lon, and the ports of India, and led from the land 
of the kaan to that of his cousin and vassal, the pagan successor of the 
caliph, who was the il-khan of Persia and of Irak. It became simpler to go 
from upper Asia to Asia Minor and to the Mediterranean by crossing well- 
policed China and by taking the sea at Canton than to risk being plundered 
in the warlike marches or to endure the castom-houses and the exactions 
between Transoxania and Persia. Thas the union of Asia under one 


continental domination had the singular result of reopening the maritime to 
the detriment of the continental routes, for the possession of which Chinese, 
and after them Turks and Mongols, liad fought for centuries.- The 
Mongolian Empire bulged out towards China and the sea, losing contact 
with its veritable point of support, the country between the Blue Altai, the 
Celestial mountains, and the Black Mountain (Karadagh), the old country of 
the real Kankli TurLs. 


As long as the sultans of Persia and Transoxania remained pagan, that is to 
say, neutral in religions matters, one could be certain that the relations 
between the Mongolian emperor of China, hereafter Buddhist, and his 
occidental vassals would be loyal, and that communications would remain 
open and regular between their states as long as might be permitted by the 
perils of the sea in the south and by the hazards of politics in the north. On 
the Nan-lu and Pe-lu routes the old antagonism between Iran and Tusan was 
reawakening, between the people of the north in the marches and the people 
of the south in Transoxania and Persia, between rural people whom the 
transfer of the capital to Peking abandoned to a nomadic life, and citizens 
whom the attraction of the great cities like Bokhara and Samarkand reduced 
to inertia. The sultans of Transoxania did not see without jealousy the 
greatness of their cousins, sovereigns in Persia, heirs of the caliphate all- 
powerful in the country of Rum, masters of the best roads which led to the 
Occident, while they themselves were onlj^ guardians of a disputed 
passage, under the vigilant control of the kaan. The situation of their states 
made them arbiters between the marches, Kiptchak, and Persia. If they 
became Moslem, if the religious ferment were added to the political, the 
Mongolian Empire would assuredly be cut in two. 


RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION 


For two centuries and more Islam had been seducing all the old Iranian 
families and witli them the Turkish families who were in possession in the 
country. Christianity was fleclining tog(»ther with the prosperity of Almalik 
and Pentapolis, where it had its spiritual capitals and its fortified 
strongholds; 
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it was becoming an urban religion, and was losing ground in the devastated 
country. Christian men-at-arnis were no longer seen in the Mongolian 
armies. 


The Latin church by its zeal contributed to the decay of Christianity among 
the Turks. Nestorianism, planted centuries before, had had time to take root 
; it held to the soil like a national, indigenous plant ; Roman Catholicism 
was only a religion of strangers. A Turkish Christian, converted by a Latin 
missionary, entered the bosom of the universal church, but he emerged from 
the national union; he was a deserter. It was towards 1292, during the 
lifetime of Khubilai, that the Franciscan, Jean de Montcorvin, sent by Pope 
Nicholas IV, arrived in China. The success of his mission had been so great 
that in 1307 Pope Clement V sent him seven minor brothers, with the rank 
of bishops, who were to consecrate Montcorvin as archbishop of Khan- 
balik (Peking) and primate of all the extreme Orient. They were to be his 
suffragans. In 1312 Clement V sent three more suffragans to the aichbishop 
of Peking; brothers of Thomas, Jerome, and Peter of Florence. In 1320 this 
Jerome was appointed bishop in the Crimea. It is seen from this 
transference of the bishop Jerome, suffragan at Peking, that the government 
of the Latin church in the Mongolian Empire was partially adapted to the 
relations existing between the suzerain state of the khan and the khan’s 
vassals, such as those of Kiptchak Crimea. In 1333 Montcorvin died at Ili- 
balik ; a Frenchman, Nicholas, former professor of theology in the faculty 
of Paris, succeeded him. In 1338 a Franciscan mission, with Richard de 
Bour-gogne as its chief, was founded m Pe-lu in the territory of Hi, in the 
domain of Nestorianism; tliis compromised the native Christian population 
and brought the two forms of Christianity into conflict. The result was 
inevitable. Christianity was destroyed in 1342. The Chinese reaction against 
the Mongols 


and against all that recalled their domination completed the ruin of 
Christianity in China. Francis of Podio, sent as legate to China with twelve 
companions (1371), disappeared without leaving any trace. James of 
Florence, fifth bishop of Zeitun, was massacred in 1362. Nestorianism left 


to itself might have survived ; the intermixture of foreigners was disastrous 
to it. 


While Christianity was declining, Islam was gaining ground. With a mar- 
velloas insight it adapted the form of its doctrine to the people whom it 
wished to reach, becoming apostolic in Kiptchak, mystic in Transoxania, 
political and literary in Persia and in the marches. In China it gave way to 
Buddhism, bent its neck, and resigned itself, interfering only in finance and 
business; it was only by such means that it could hope to live; Islam, which 
is supposed to be 80 rigid, showed the most extraordinary pliability in 
Mongolian >\sia ; it knew how to lend itself to every need, to profit by 
every occasion, to cede its dogma 
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without a scruple. The redoubtable soudan of Egj-pt, Bibars, had 
understood mar'ellously well the use to be derived from Islam ; in his 
struggle against the Mongols, which was supported by all the fierceness of a 
vindictive Kiptchak, his extraordinarj’ policy surpassed the common skill of 
a brave and crafty soldier of fortune. He had fliis;hes of genius. Tlie sudden 
conversion of Bereke, the khan of Iviptchak (1262), and of the princes of 
the house of Juji, who were more than half Christian, would be inexplicable 
were it not for the alliance of Kiptchak and Egypt against the Mongolian 
sultans of Persia. Un-doubtetUy many of the Kiptchak men-at-arms in 
southern Russia were Moslems, but the reigning family was not ; at the 
same time that the Mongols and the Turks of Rui/-;ia were adopting Islam, 
the Kumani, or Kiptchaks of Hungary, were being converted to Latin 
Christianity. If the mk-/ionaries who converted the Jenghiz Ivlianids and 
their Kiptchak subjects in Russia to Islam were not the agents of Bibars, 
they at least servetl him faithfully. They were not slow in informing him of 


their success, for the alliance of Russian Mongolia and Eg}-pt and the 
conversion of the prince of the house of Juji are simultaneous. Master in 
Cairo and master in S\Tia, the Kiptchak adventurer who had conquered the 
Christian crusaders with St. Louis, and the Mongolian crusaders with 
Kitboga, held in resers-e the caliphs of his creation, giving them up to the 
Mongols of Persia when they became troublesome; he tamed the fanatical 
Assassins, and made them hired murilerers in his service; he humbly 
associated the name of the sultan of Kiptchak with his own in the public 
prayer, and conspired against him, protesting his devotion to the pagan kaan 
of Peking. He had a perfect understanding with the Venetians and knew 
them well — he, the old crossbow-man, sold by their slave dealers as a 
recruit beyond the sea into Egj-pt. He counselled the people of Kiptchak to 
make an alliance gnith Byzantium, which should control land and sea, 
through his possessions in Egypt and S\Tia. His alliance with the Crimea 
and with southern Russia had enabled him, by means of the Red Sea and the 
Black Sea, to block the Mongolian Empire against Persia and Transoxania, 
and to separate it from the Occident. He monopolised the communication 
with China, establishing it on land by the route to Aleppo in central Syria, 
and on sea by the route through Eg>-pt lia Cairo and Suez. After the 
beginning of the fourteenth century the empire of Kiptchak forms an 
isolated strip and has no other routes of communication with the extreme 
East than those leading through the savage north, or down through the south 
— through Moslem Egypt, jealous guardian of the commercial routes which 
are also the routes of the pilgrimage to Mecca. The soudans of Eg>‘pt 
became the protectors of the holy cities and at the same time the 
gatekeepers of the two seas. 


MOXGOLIA.V EMPIRE \T THE BEGIXNIXG OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CEN’TTRY 


One of the most curious of contemporarj’ maps gives an idea of the extent 
of the Mongolian Empire and of the territorial divisions of Asia at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. This map, made in 1331, was part of a 
work on the institutions of the Mongolian dynasty, published at the same 
date, and it may be reganled as official. On this document, which is 


It is usually held that, when these Copaic cities were founded, the region 
was in the main drained and arable, whereas afterwards, the natural outlets 
being choked up, the imprisoned waters flooded the plain, turned it into a 
lake, and so overwhelmed the towns. But, obviously, this is reversing the 
order of events. To have transformed the lake into a plain and kept it such 
would have demanded the co-operation of populous communities in the 
construction of costly embankments and perpetual vigilance in keeping 
them intact. Where were such organised forces to be found at a time 
anterior to the foundation of the cities themselves ? Is it not more 
reasonable to believe that the builders of these cities — instead of finding 
Copais an arable plain, and failing to provide against its inundation — were 
induced by the very fact of its being a lake to establish themselves in it 
upon natural islands like the rock of Goulas, on artificial elevations, or even 
in pile-settle- ments ? It is possible, indeed, that on some unusual rise of the 
waters, towns were submerged, but it is quite as probable that without any 
such catastrophe the inhabitants finally abandoned these of their own 
accord to settle in higher, healthier, and more convenient regions. 


The case of Amyclse is no exception. The prehistoric as well as the historic 
site is probably to be identified with that of the present village of Mahmud 
Bey, some five miles south of Sparta. The ground is low and wet, and in 
early times was undoubtedly a marsh. 


In the plain of Thessaly, again, we may trace the same early order. There, 
where tradition (backed by the conclusions of modern science) tells us that 
the inflowing waters used to form stagnant lakes, we find low artificial 
mounds strewn with primitive potsherds. On these mounds. Lolling holds, 
the people pitched their settlements to secure them against overflow. 


The choice of these marshy or insulated sites is all the more singular from 
the environment. Around Lake Copais, about Tiryns and Amycla‘ as well 
as in Thessaly, rise mountains which are nature’s own fastnesses and which 
would seem to invite primitive man to their shelter. The preference for these 
lowland or island settlements then, can only be explained in the first 
instance by immemorial custom, and, secondly, by consequent inexperience 
in military architecture. Naturally, a lake-dwelling people will be backward 
in learning to build stone walls strong enough to keep off a hostile force. 


registered in the archives of Peking, the western dependencies of the empire 
form three kingdoms, which are designated by the names of their 
sovereigns Du-lai Tie-mur (Dure Timur, son of Dua Timur, 1321-1331), 
Bu-.«a-vin (Abu Said, 1317-1335), and Yue-<lzu-bie (I’lzbeg, 1312-1342). 
Tliat is to say: (1) Jagatai (Siberia, Turkestan, Transo.xania), with eastern 
Ivhorasan and Afghanistan, 
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Baikh, Bost, and the access to the Indian Ocean, Hormuz, and Bahrein; (3) 
Kiptchak, which includes Bu-li-ar (Bulgar, the great Bulgaria of the 'olga), 
A-lo-sze (Rossia, Russia), Sa-gi-la (Solgat, the great port Sudak in the 
Crimea), and farther south Kin-sha (Kiptchak, the steppes of Kuban), A- 
lan-a-sze (the country of the Alani or A-su), and Sar-ko-sze (Circassia, the 
Caucasus). The map does not mark any boundaries west of Sudak, but it 
notes Damascus, Constantinople, Damietta, and Cairo. 


At this epoch the feudal unity of the empire, so visible on the map, is 
proved also by the appanages of its vassals in the Occident having fiefs in 
China. In 1336 ILsbeg, the khan of Kiptchak, sent to the kaan an embassy 
charged with collecting the arrears of his fiefs in China. In 1312-1313 
Euljaitu, sultan of Persia, had sent ambassadors to China to verify the 
accounts of the lands which he po.sses.sed and to collect the arrear rents. In 
1315, on the occasion of a famine in Transoxania, Dure Timur of Jagatai 
received subsidies from the kaan of Peking. The Chinese annals, dating 
from 1330, register the concession of twenty king of land, north of Peking, 
granted to the “constantly faithful Russian guard.” As compensation, the 
possessors were to furnish the imperial table with all the game, fish, etc., 
taken in the forests, rivers, and lakes of the said domain. In 1334 the 
Russians recruited by the sultans of Kiptchak are mentioned for the last 
time in Chinese annals; a general Baian is appointed to command the 
guards of the Mongolian, Kiptchak, and Russian corps. 


It can be seen, therefore, that however relaxed may have become the federal 
bond uniting the Jenghiz Khanids of Russia, Persia, and Transoxania to 
their suzerain, the holy emperor who reigned at Peking, that bond was by no 
means broken even at the beginning of the second half of the fourteenth 
century. From the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf, on the Indian Ocean and 
on the sea of Japan, the Chinese kaan, “power of heaven,” was indeed 
emperor. Only he was a Bufldhist, and his vassals, mediatised kings, had 
become Moslem. There was no pope. Were a religious force to arise in 
Transoxania, the country where Mongols of the East and Turks of the West 
come into relationship, the bond would be broken ; the dissolution of the 
Mongolian Empire would be complete. This religious force was not created 
by the great Tinmr; he found it already organised, and himself merely set it 
in motion. 


STATE OF TRANSOXANIA 


In the hundred years between 1260 and 1360 the kingdom of Jagatai, 
including nominally Turkestan and the marches, besides Siberia, had no 
Ie.ss than twenty-five sovereigns, phantom sultans. The actual rulers were 
the heads of the four houses of Arlad, of Barlass, of Jelair, and of Aiberdi, 
and the vizirs whom they imposed on the feeble descendants of Jagatai. So 
long as the emperor of Peking bore a Mongolian name besides his Chinese 
one, appearances were saved and the Jenghiz Khanids, princes of the house 
of Jagatai, were supposed to reign at once over Moslem Transoxania, over 
Turkestan and half of the pagan marches. With the fall of the Mongolian 
dynasty in China everything collapsed. From the Oxus to the marches there 
remained only two powers: Islam, represented by the religious orders; and 
the military aristocracy, represented by the great Turkish houses and those 
of Mongolian origin holding fiefs in Transoxania. 
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This feudal nobility, attached above all to its tratlitions and privileges, 
observed the rites of its religion less closely than it pretended to do. At heart 
great lords and country gentlemen alike remained Turkish; they were Turks 
before everything else. Always ready to fight among themselves, they were 
not at all willing that the-Iranian canaille, the Tajaks, or Sarts as they called 
them, should mix in their quarrels. They came to an agreement cjuickly 
against th(!se rustics. But in 1330 one of these peasants had the audacity to 
arouse the old Iran out of its sleep and to make himself king of Ivhorasan. 
He was called Husein Kert and posed as protector of the endangered faith. 
Steering between the religious orders and the heretical populace, natural 
defender of his relatives by blood and language, the bourgeois and the Sart 
pea,sants, he had quickly gained popularity in Khorasan, which was trodden 
down by Turkish exactions, in Seistan, and in western Afghanistan, in the 
land of the great adventurers where the Iranian heart still beat sturdily. 


Immediately all the Turkish nobility made common cause against the Tajak. 
The sultan of the hou.se of Jagatai, Kazan, was too far away to mix in these 
quarrels between people of the south ; he was hunting in the neighbourhood 
of Almalik, leaving the affairs of Tran.’oxania in the hands of his 
constable and vizir, the emir Kazgan, a man of low lineage but of great 
renown, who by his audacity and his profitable alliances had succeeded in 
establishing himself. Jelair, Barlass, Arlad, all the party of the country 
squires, being infatuated, threw themselves into the arms of Kazgan, who 
put himself at their head, extinguished the budding democratic revolution, 
defeated Husein Kert, and threw himself into Ivhora.san (1333). 


His birthplace was the aristocratic suburb of Kesh called Shehr-i-sebz (city 
of verdure). On a Tuesday evening, the 13th of the month Shaban of this 
same year, Timur came into the world. Thnur’s father had the title of emir ; 
he belonged to the great house of Barlass, but was a comparatively 
insignificant gentleman himself. His fortune was slender, so that he 
supported only three or four horsemen. From the vizir Kazgan he had 
received as a fief the province of Kesh and of Nakhsheb in Transoxania, 
south of the Oxus, in the marches of Khorasan. The name of his clan or 
family was Keurekene, which signifies “the beautiful”; he himself hail the 
old Turkish name of Taragai, or swallow. Although the houses of Arlad, of 
Jelair, and of Solduz are surely of Mongolian origin, although the custom 


has been introduced of calling Mongolian the empires founded by Tinmr 
and, afterwards, by Baber, the house of Barlass seems to be rather of 
Turkish origin. Moreover, in the fourteenth century the clans issuing from 
these four houses and established in Transoxania and in Turkestan were 
wholly Turkish in language, in spirit, and in their confession of the 
orthodox Moslem faith, just as the Normans established in England at the 
same epoch had become English. It would be just as much of a mistake to 
take Timur for a Mongolian as to take the Black Prince for a Frenchman. 


In 1343 Kazgan revolted openly against Kazan and defeated him. The 
sovereign being dead, Kazgan remained master. However, Turkish loyalty 
still tied his hands; he himself set up another king of the Jagatai tribe, but at 
the first sign of independence he had him assassinated and replaced him by 
another. He pursued this course as many as five times. While Kazgan was 
making and unmaking kings, Husein Kert, who was watching for his 
revenge, took up arms again. In 13.”)S Kazgan united all his Transoxanian 
contingents and conducted them against the Iranian and his heretics, into 
the very heart of Ivliorasau. 
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Among the feudal lords who rode with the army was the lord Timiir, son of 
the emir Taragai. Although he was only twenty-two years of age, Kazgan, 
the maker of kings, held him in great esteem, as much on account of his 
personal merit as for his birth and his powerful connections ; for the lord 
Timur was the model of an accomplished gentleman according to the ideal 
of the Turks of his time and country, being perfect in all chivalry and 
courtesy. During two years in the service of the all-powerful vizir to whom 
his father had attached hun, this haughty young man had seen one sultan 
after another deposed antl new ones enthroned. He had understood what 
supremacy an audacious person could gain over the great vassals of 
Transoxania, between their suzerain of Turkestan and their enemies of 
Ivhorasan and Persia. 


He was lord of the Barlass clan by right of birth. Kazgan himself had allied 
him to the Jelairs by marrying him to his granddaughter. Princess Oljai 
Turkane, a Jelair through her mother. He had associated hun with the 
military administration by making him biiig bashi (captain of a company of 
a thousand). When, after the victory over Husein Kert, the maker of kings 
was asSassinated by one of his vassals, all his people — the Jelairs with the 
rest — turned their eyes to the young prince, who was brilliant in chivalry 
and who already possessed authority. 


When Tukluk Timur, the legitimate sultan and the only one of the last 
Jagatais who had shown 


energy and political sense, wished, being at last rid of his terrible vizir, to 
profit by the occasion and to re-establish his authority, Transoxania in terror 
trasted its fate to the wisdom of Timur, that knight of twenty-three. Political 
genius at once revealed itself in the young man. Instead of fighting, Timur 
took counsel, combined forces, and negotiated.” 


Having won the church, or Islam, to his cause, by posing as its defender, 
Timur by an adroit policy prevailed on the sultan to create him governor of 
Transoxania. For a time he concealed his ambition to be absolute ruler, and 
followed the advice given him by his spiritual adviser:” “The science of 
governing is made up of one part patient constancy and of one part feigned 
negligence ; it consists in the art of appearing not to know what one in 
reality knows.” We are nearing the century of Macchiavelli ; Asia was then 
in advance of Europe. When Tukluk saw his young lieutenant-general 
behavmg as master, 


Timur the Lame 
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he, fearing a second Kazgan, conceived the idea of giving the country as an 
appanage to his son Ihaz Klioja, hoping thereby to guarantee his ov-n 
position in Transoxania.* Timur, although he had the support of the church, 
realised that the time had not yet come for the fulfilment of his ambitions; 
he still had too many enemies. Consequenlly, taking hLs wife behind him in 
the saddle, he fled to the prairies, to follow the existence of a kazak. There 
he led a life full of romance and adventure in which his wife, the fair 
princess Oljai Turkane, played a conspicuous part. Gradually his power 
increased until he was strong enough to return and attack Iliaz Khoja, whom 
he drove across the Oxus.” 


TIMUR, KING OF TR.VN’SOX.iXIA 


Tlie 10th of Raraazan, 771 (Ai/ril 8th, 1369), at Balkh, Timur was elevated 
on the white felt and proclaimed king of Transoxania, according to the old 
Turkish form and ceremonial. With the subtilty of a casuist he chose Balkh 
as the place of his coronation, for this city did not belong to the sultan of 
Jagatai, and Timur thereby avoided offending Turkish formalism. After the 
death of Iliaz Ivhoja, in 1.362, this sultan had officially recognised the 
sovereignty of another Jagataiid — a straw king called Kabul Shah. Timur 
was only his executive agent in Transoxania. The situation was ambiguous ; 
the reverend father .\li Shah had already declared that one could not .ser%‘e 
two masters at the same time, that there could be only one legitimate vicar 
of the Most High. 


The church took upon itself to decide the question. First Timur presented 
the warrant of his authority. “AMien I had promulgated my laws,” he said, 
“concerning religion, when I had re-established the law (the sheriai) in the 
cities of Islam, the doctors of Islam returned this brief in my favour: ‘ In 
everj’ centurj-the Most High has raised up a defender and propagator of the 
religion of the prophet Mohanmied; in this eighth century of the Hejira, 
Timur, possessor of the Holy Scriptures (mhib Koran), chevalier of the 
temporal power, shall be regarded as the restorer of the faith.’ “ 


In an instant this modest Timur, who usurped no titles nor prerogatives, who 
coined money in the name of a sovereign whom he had put aside and 
caased prayers to be said for him in the churches, changed the entire 
government of the state. He replaced the Tiu-kish and Mongolian tradition 
by Islamic tradition refashioned to his taste; for the old sovereign law 
(yassak) and customary law (edeb) he substituted a new sovereign law 
{teuzuk) and a religious law (sheriat). 


TTMUR’S theocratic system of GOASER/‘ME/eT 


According to the ancient Mongolian and Turkish law, as the yassak of the 
“inflexible” emperor had formulated it, the sovereign was responsible, 
bound by the civil law. According to the new code, in conformity with the 
sheriat, the sovereign was releasetl from the civil law and was responsible 
only to Got! and to the church. 


The pro'ision which Timur put at the head of his ordinances was the 
di\Tsion of his subjects into twelve classes. In this di'ision the descendants 
of the prophet passed to the first rank. The class of the king’s household, or 
tarkkans, which was the first in the old Turkish and Mongolian society, 
disappears. That is where the real revolution took place. Retaining the 
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guise of Turkish forms, Tiinur destroyed the old Turkish society and 
repLaced it by a cahphate. The first concession which Timur made to the 
church was to grant to it the administration of all the old tarkhanliks, feudal 
estates, and unclaimed estates, which became all at once inalienable. The 
inquisition was established : ” in every province there was a doctor to turn 
the faithful from forbidden things”; missions were founded by the state; “in 
every city religious persons were appointed to explain the principal articles 
of faith.” Finally civil justice was completely confounded with religious: “I 


ordained that the sadr and the civil judge (cadi) should report to me all 
matters pertaining to religion.” 


How could the Turks accept such a regime? Timur made it endurable to 
them by a personal statute creating exceptional laws in their favour. ” I 
appointed a cadi for the army and another for the people. I established also 
a minister of justice to inform me of the differences which arise between 
my soldiers or my other subjects.” Dispossessed of his large territorial 
property by the church and by the sovereign, who divided it up and sold or 
rented it to common peasants or sarts, Turkish gentlemen of mediocre 
position who were not employed in the army or at court became nomads 
again. At the time of Timur, the unity of the tribe which had been so rudely 
broken by the “inflexible” emperor was reconstructed; one will find even in 
our days, among the Kirghizes and Kiptchaks in the different 
confederations, clans which bear the old names of Kankli, Jelair, Kiptchak, 
Arlad, Mangut, Kerail, Naiman, etc. In administrative and constitutional 
language Timur called these clans Uluss (in Turkish, people, line, tribe). 


EMPIRE FOUNDED BY TIMUR 


The following portraits of Timur have been preserved: “He was,” says his 
detractor Ibn Arabshah, ” of medium height, slender, with a high forehead 
and a big head ; his complexion was fair and he had much colour in his face 
; he was built with broad shoulders, round fingers, rather longish thighs, and 
strong limbs. He liked brave men-at-arms, being a valiant man himself and 
knowing how to make himself honoured and obeyed.” Paolo Giovio, who Is 
well informed, praises him expressly for his chivalry: “Strong and straight, 
he drew a great bow of Tatary, pulling the cord to his ear — which few 
people can do.” 


The first use which Timur made of his power was to free Transoxania, to 
drive back the princes and the families which might impose their claims as 
descendants of the Mongols or else pose as champions of the yassak. Under 
the banner of this Turk people from the south were for the first time seen to 
cross the Yaxartes, a barrier which had been impassable to the Achemenids, 
the Macedonians, and the Sassanids. That which Cyrus, Alexander, and 


Khusrau had not dared to undertake, the son of a Transoxanian hidalgo 
undertook and realised. He, a descendant of an obscure family of Turan, 
took revenge on Iranian Rustam, and turned aside forever the torrent which 
during centuries hat! precipitated itself from the north and east, from 
highland and mountain, upon the valleys of the south and the plains of the 
west. Five times in six years (1370-1376) the Transoxanians advanced into 
Turkestan and into the march of Pentapolis, treading on the dust of heroes. 


The heart of Oljai, the companion of his adventures, his dearly loved wife, 
must have swelled with all its feudal pride when the old captain of 
6corcheurs, now become king, led into his harem a Jagatai princess, 
daughter 
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of the sultan Kaur adHlin, the beautiful Dilshad Aga, the first princess of 
the north that a sultan of the south had conquered by force of arms. 
Certainly Oljai was not jealoiL”. 


During the struggle against the Tchetes the last Christian Turkish 
institutions disappeared. Henceforth the old nation of the Kerait, that of 
Priest John, remained an obscure clan, lost among the Kirghizes, who were 
Moslems, like the rest ; the same tlestiny overtook that of the Naiman ; but 
these clans down to our days have preserved their tamga (seal). 


But while Timur was suppressing the Mongols in the name of the apostle 
Mohammed, the Chinese were dnving them out in the name of Confucius. 
The revolution which in 1370 carried off the Mongolian d\Tiasty of China, 
to replace it by that of the Mmg, swept away all that recaOed the 
remembrance of the detested Turks, and Nestorian Chrbtianity with the rest. 
Between Moslem Transoxaiiia and old reborn China the Turk of Pentapolis 
and Hexapolis was smothered ; he had no longer space in which to breathe ; 
he perished for lack of air, or else he was driven back into the steppes of the 
north, reduced to the condition of kazak, and forced to wander about the 


country, separated from the rest of humanity, his horizon limited to that of a 
shepherd who in the winter pastures his flock in the kishlak, and in .summer 
leads it to the yailak. At the same time that he was ruining the Turks in the 
marches of the northwest, Timur was falling pitilessly upon those of the 
northern and southwestern marches, and was reducing the Turkomans to a 
state of brigandage by robbing them of land wherein they could have led a 
simple pastoral life. 


CONQUEST OF KHOR.‘.S.VN’ 


As long as the national life endured in Iran, Khorasan, protected from 
Transoxania by marches and by the channel of the Oxus, had nothing to fear 
from the people of the north. It was by way of Hyrcania, by the lower Oxus, 
that their warlike bands, summoned and favoured by the Parthians, had 
formerly poured into the countn,’. following the shore of the river. Later, 
when the Turkish infiltration grew torrential, when the marches of 
Transoxania be-came Tuikish, Khorasan itself was onh’ a frontier, 
spreading out through the pure Iranian countries, Fars (Persia proper, 
Faristan), Kliuzistan, etc. 


Now that the capital of central Asia had advanced from Almalik to 
Samarkand, now that the learned talked Jagataiish at Bokhara and the 
literatures of Transo.xania rhymed in the barbarian language of Pe-lu, the 
new sultan of Samarkand coukl not stop on the right bank of the Oxus, and 
leave on the left bank that splendid frontier, Khorasan, to the mere}’ of 
Iranian heretics. Moreover, he had claims upon it by right of conquest. On 
the north he already held the two banks of the lower Oxus ; Khorasan was 
almost enclosed. The prize was too rich not to be seized and exploited for 
the benefit of proud Tran.soxania : there was an extensive culture of cereals 
kept up by a marvellous system of irrigation; arms and superb carpets were 
manufactured; the noble cities, Me.‘ihhod the Holy, Xishapur the Ancient, 
Merv, Queen of the World, Herat the Brilliant, were situated there. Many 
estates, many governmental districts, many offices invited distribution 
among the ever-needy Turkish nobility ; there was revenue for the treasury, 
there were gifts for the church ! Timur wished indeed to defend the south 
against the barbarians of the north, but on condition that it belong to him — 


And in default of such skill, instead of settling on the mountain slopes, they 
would in their migrations choose sites affording the best natural 
fortifications akin to their ancient environment of marsh or lake — reinforc- 
ing this on occasion by a moat, an embankment, or a pile-platform. 
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That the people in question once actually followed this way of living is 
beyond a doubt. Arayclse shows no trace of wall, and probably never had 
any beyond a mere earthwork. The Cyclopean wall of Tiryns, as it now 
stands, does not belong to the earliest settlement, nor is it of uniform date. 
Adler holds that the first fortress must have been built of wood and sun- 
dried bricks. This construction may possibly account for those remarkable 
galleries whose origin and function are not yet altogether clear. The mere 
utility of the chambers for storage — a purpose they did unquestionably 


serve hardly answers to the enormous outlay involved in contriving them. 


May we not, then, recognise in them a reminiscence of the primitive 
palisade-earthwork ? In the so-called Lower Citadel of Tiryns we find no 
such passages, possibly because its Cyclopean wall was built at a later date. 
Likewise no proper galleries have yet been found at Mycense, and it is 
highly improbable that any such ever existed there. What had long been 
taken for a gallery in the north wall proves to be nothing but a little 
chamber measuring less than seven by twelve feet. Obviously, then, the 
gallery was not an established thing in fortress-architecture, and this fact 
shows that it did not originate with the builders of stone walls, but came to 
them as a heritage from earlier times and a more primitive art. 


In fact, we find in the terramare of Italy palisade and earthwork 
fortifications so constructed that they may be regarded as a first stage in the 
development which culminates in the Tiryns galleries. The construction of 
the wall at Casione near Parma is thus described : “ ” Piles arranged in two 
parallel rows are driven in the ground with an inward slant so as to meet at 


wholly to him. Moreover the church had spoken and advocated his cause. ” 
Gaias ad-din, lord of Khora.san, raised an army and remained on the 
defensive. I was warned by a note from the 
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director of my conscience that Gaias ad-din was abandoning himself to 
tyranny, and was giving himself up to all sorts of excess.” Tiniur, redresser 
of wrongs, defender of religion, could not doubt that he was called to 
redress these evils. The orthodox of Khorasan thought as he thought. 
Promptly they accepted the decision of the church and undertook the cause 
of the good prince Timur against the tyrant. ” I made the greatest 
diligence,” says Timur, ” to arrive at Herat, where I surprised Gaias ad-din 
buried in the sleep of negligence. Abandoned by all, he came out of the city, 
surrendered to me treasure, domain, and kingdom. [Qiorasan was subdued 
and its emirs rendered obedience to me.” (April, 1381.)” 


The conquests of Timur in the more distant west are too well knowTi to 
need narration here. After conquering Persia, Timur entered Russia; in 1394 
he penetrated as far as Moscow, and having reduced all of central Asia to 
submission, he invaded India in 1398. He was at that time more than sixty 
years of age. There he conquered the whole of Hindustan from the Indus to 
the mouth of the Ganges, and returned to his capital at Samarkand in the 
spring of 1399, carrying an immense amount of booty with him. The next 
year he broke into Turkish territory, captured Baghdad, Aleppo, and 


Damascus, and in 1402 gained a decisive victory over the Ottoman sultan 
Bayazid on the plain of Angora. <^ 


TIMTTR’S relations with EUROPE 


It was at Samarkaijd, in Transoxania, that the ambassador of Henry III of 
Castile, Don Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, saw Timur, who was then 
surrounded by splendour (1404) : “And the seigneur was seated on 
something like little mattresses of silk and was leaning his elbow on round 
cushions, and he was clothed in a robe of pink silk without embroidery, and 
on his head he wore a high white cap, with a balas ruby on the crest ; and 
the seigneur told the am-ba.s.satlors to come forward, and I think that he 
did so to see them better, for he could not see well, being so old that his 
eyelids were very drooping.” This old man then roused himself and spoke 
in an animated manner : ” I give my benediction,” he said, “to my son, your 
king; he had no need to send me presents; you and this letter are sufficient.” 


The relations between the French and the Mongols did not cease with the 
crusades. The chief succe.sfsors of Hulagu in Persia, Abaga, Argun, Gazan, 
Khodabendeh, constantly sought alliance with the French princes and the 
popes against the Saracens of Egypt. Argun wrote to Pope Honorius IV and 
to Philip III of France. Under Nicholas V the Genoan Buscarelli was 
charged to follow up this negotiation at the court of the khan. He came back 
in 1289 with a letter from that prince to Philip the Fair, looking to closer 
relations between the two countries. 


When Timur had conquered the possessions of thejJenghiz Ivhanids in 
Asia, he adopted their traditions of friendship with the French, who were no 
longer allied against the Saracens of Egypt but against the Moslems. 
Charles VI congratulated Timur on the victory over Bayazid, which the 
Most High had accorded him ; he thanked Timur for his offers to protect 
French merchants and promised him reciprocal consideration towards 
Turkish merchants in France. The death of Timur, the distance .separating 
the two peoples, the civil wars in France, and, finally, the decline of the 
spirit of the crusades throughout the countries of Europe reduced this 
hopeful correspondence between the house of Timur and that of ‘alois to an 
episode without consequence. 
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Timur left Samarkand on December 8th, 1404, to protect Turkestan against 
an invasion of the Chinese. At Otrar on the Sir, overcome by fatigue and 
seized with a cold, he look to his bed, never to rise again. When his 
physician, Master Fazl Ullali, told him frankly that all hope was gone, 
Tinuir, like a good Mohammedan and a good king, thought only of the fate 
of his empire and of the safety of his soul. As successor he appointed his 
grand.4on Pir Muhammetl, who was both pious and brave. Several times he 
asked for his favourite son, Shah Rukh, who had stayed in his appanage of 
Khorasan, but it was too late for him to come. The dying man gave orders 
to have his body taken to Samarkand, where was the tomb he had caused to 
be made for his pir, the great monk Said Berke. Here in that tomb beside 
that holy man he commanded his own body laid. Being no longer able to 
speak he made a gesture with his hand signifying that the mollah Heibet 
Ullah shoukl recite the last prayers; he gave up his soul at the vesper hour, 
the 7th of Shaban, 807 (February 7th, 1405), at peace with his people of 
Transoxania and with the church of God. 


Scarcely were the funeral ceremonies ended when Khalil Mirza, son of the 
despicable Miran Shah, violated the last wishes of his grandfather, pillaged 
the treasury of Samarkand and revolted against the appointeil successor, Pir 
Muhammed. His mistress, the famous Shad-i-mulk, urged on to adventures 
this boy of twenty-one years. When he was vanquished (1409) he was ready 
to accept any conditions in order to keep her; and he resigned in favour of 
Shah Rukh. It was the son of Shah Rukh, the brave and excellent 
Muhammed Turgai, better known in Europe by his surname of Ulug Be}% 
” the great prince,” who built at Samarkand (1428) the observatory in which 
the astronomical tables named after Ulug were calculated. When Shah Rukh 
died, in 1446, Ulug succeeded him ; but that learned prince did not have the 
vigour necessary to manage the rough Transoxanian aristocracy antl to 
impose his authority on the all-powerful clergy. His own son, Abdul Latif, 
revolted against him and had him assassinated (1449). The history of the 


bigoted kingdoms of Transoxania, Khwarezm, Turkestan, and Khorasan 
began with a parricide. 


CIVILISATION OF TRANSOXANIA 


In breaking with the Chinese tradition, as the Turks, and after them the 
Mongols, had interpreted it, in giving themselves up without restriction to 
the orthodox Transoxanian church, the TurLs of central .\sia were beginning 
a new life. During nearly a century the philosophy, literature, and art of 
Islam penetrated them so profoundly that they became strangers to their 
native soil and ceased to understand one another. The Transoxanian Turks 
of the thirteenth century, and even the Kiptchaks of the Caucasus and of 
Russia, although Moslem, had recognised their relatives among the braves 
who came from distant Cathay under the Mongolian banner; but at the end 
of the sixteenth century, although they still understood the language, 
although they could not repudiate the blood relationship, they yet repelled 
with horror the idea of moral contact with these infidels. Those of the east 
are now only Chinese to them, those of the northwest and west only 
KalmaLs (that is the word of which we have made Kalmuk) and Nogair. In 
spite of their aversion to the Tajaks ami of their hatretl for the heretical 
Iranians, they feel nearer 
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to them than to these foreigners. We have already noticed that the TurkLsh 
mind, naturally submissive to discipline, is refractory to controversy and 
theology. In accepting Islam as the state religion, the Turks of Turkestan, of 
Transoxania, and of Khwarezm adopted it en bloc, without reflection, 
AA\ithout discussion, as if it had been a military command. The monks and 
theologians of Bokhara were able for a hundred years to mould their minds 
at leisure without bemg embarrassed by a contradiction, a subtle question, 
or a simple comment. 


Thus the Renaissance hi central Asia was nothing other than a 
recommencement of the Middle Ages ; while the Europeans, in 
bewilderment over an antiquity re-fomid, were starting out boldly towards 
the unknown, towards free investigation, towards revolt, the Asiatics who 
had been their equals up to the fifteenth century meekly allowetl themselves 
to be led back into the dogmas conceived by the doctors and savants of the 
orthodox caliphate. They discovered as a novelty ArlstotelianLsm as 
deformed by the Arabs, came back to Almagest, plunged into Avicenna, 
who was their compatriot, and began again in Turkish the epoch of the 
Samanids ; In short, their thought travelled about in a circle. All their 
uitellectual activity — and they hatl as much as other peoples — expended 
itself on scholasticism, on jurLsjjrutlence, on rhetoric ; with great effort 
they reconstructed Euclid, Ptolemy, Galen, Hippocratus ; Plato they hardly 
dared touch. To go deeper would have been to confoimd themselves. Little 
by little, the monks abetting them, they came to think only of their salvation 
and were satisfied with the Koran and with the mental torpor it inspired. In 
the fifteenth century the sacrifice was consummated; the Turk had abdicated 
the spiritual sphere, leaving it to his pir, and had abdicated the temporal 
power in favour of his sultan. The independent and the headstrong went to 
India to seek their fortunes with Baber, and were there exterminated : ” One 
day a voice from heaven was heard, saying : ‘ The khan Baber, let them kill 
him — kill !’ “Whereupon the people fell upon Baber and killed him on the 
spot.” 


This fifteenth century, which was so disastrous to the Turks of Asia, was not 
without its glory. The transformation of life and thought took place to ihe 
accompaniment of all the brilliancy which is given to letters and arts by 
scholasticism and rhetoric, taught by a state church and watched over by the 
Inquisition. The church, inflexible m its fundamentals, was pliant as to 
form. It did not directly oppose the taste for the plastic arts and for a life of 
ease with which a long Chinese cikication liad uiilxied the Turks; but it 
gently insinuated that this gross materialism was debasing, and it offered to 
noble souls a higher ideal. 


” Of building castles and palaces in this world there is no need ; in the end 
they fall into ruin; of building cities there is no need.” In the fifteenth 
century the Transoxanian church let the Turks build, jiaint, sculpture, and 


drink to excess, until the people believed in the futility of these things, and 
ceased to drink and let all its architecture fall into decay. The rich donation 
of the Timurids, the splendid mosques, the superb abbeys, the chapels, the 
pious monuments, had excused the artistic debauches of the fifteenth 
centurj’. Timur loved luxury, the arts, the large life. Clavijo relates that 
Timur had brought back from his wars so many artisans to Samarkand that 
for lack of lodging-room they had to be camped in the gardens and in the 
grottoes around the city. At Kesh this Spaniard was taken to visit tlie 
cliapel, which the seigneur (it is thus that Clavijo always sjjcaks of Timur) 
built over the tomb of his father. ” There the said seigneur distributed a 
hundred cooked sheep every day among the poor, for the soul of his father” 
; Clavijo visited also the palaces, 
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and the gardens, and the women’s apartments, antl the edifices which had 
been building for twenty years. Those porticos, cloisters, mosaic 
pavements, those marbles, and potteries of gold and azure filled the hidalgo 
with astonishment, and he exclaimed, ” Even the citizens at Paris, where are 
the most skilful artists, would be dumb with admiration.” At Samarkand 
there is still greater magnificence. There stood a mosque praised by Baber, 
who was a connoisseur, and there were gardens, and menageries, in which 
wove seen deer, pheasants, and elephants ; and an arsenal where a thousand 
workmen laboured daily at making ornamented cuirasses and basinets; and 
halls painted in fresco, and baths, and hosjiitals, and a l1)road commercial 
street which the “seigneur” iiad laid out, tearing down houses in order to do 
SO. 


It is true that the corporations complained and the monks remonstrated, to 
which tiie seigneur answered that that ([uarter belonged to him, that he had 
bought it with his money ; however, though he possessed maps which 
would prove his claim, he would out of love for them and for his people 
buy the land again and for good money. Nor did Timur neglect works of 
general utility. During his reign the culture of silk was greatly promoted. In 


Transo.xania irrigation canals covered the fields with a carefully guarded 
network. The culture of cotton was developed, flax and hem]) were 
introduced into the country, paper factories were founded near Samarkand, 
antl a bridge of boats was established over the Oxus. Strenuous attempts 
were made to become independent of China and to get rid of her industrial 
hegemony. 


The taste for architecture and painting continued under the successors of 
Timur. Baber gives a list and description of the principal monuments 
erected by those princes. He mentions, at Samarkand, the gate of turquoises, 
the kiosk in which the battles of Timur in India were painted in fresco, the 
baths of Mirza, built by Ulug Bey, the carved chapel ornamented with 
paintings in Chinese stjde, the observatory of Ulug Bey, the Bag-i Meidan 
(esplanade garden), with the building of forty columns, the cabinet of 
Chinese porcelain, the Echo chapel, etc. ; at Herat, the garden of Ali Shir, 
the paper manufactory, the palace of the throne. Belle Vue, the fish ]3ond, 
the palace of crystal, the gai^en of Zobeid, the twelve towers, the royal 
market, the big market, the house of Ali Shir, known by the name of 
Intimacy, Ali Shir’s mausoleum and the great mosque adjoining, called the 
Holiness, his college, called Purity, his convent, called Purification, his 
baths and his hospital, named Cleanliness and Health. When we remember 
that Ali Shir was simply a man of letters, we get an idea of the respect 
which the Timurids accorded to writers and artists. 


Herat was, moreover, the artistic city par excellence. Baber relates that at a 
supper in the palace of Joy, in the apartment where the sultan Abu-Said had 
caused his combats and his feats of arms to be depicted, a concert was given 
before him: “Among the musicians were Hafiz-Haji, Jelal ad-din Mah-mud, 
the flute-player, and Shad-i-Betchek, the harpist. The musicians of Herat 
sang without forcing the voice, with grace and in measure. Prince Jihanguir 
had summoned a Samarkand musician, who sang with full voice, harshly 
and unequally. The Khorasan people stopped their ears and made faces ; if 
they did not hiss, it was out of respect to the prince.” Of all the arts, music, 
which is least persecuted by the church, is the best supported in Traas- 
oxania and Khorasan ; the modern Turkish airs of central Asia are agreeable 
to a European ear. 


Miniature, and in particular portrait miniature, held its ground in spite of 
Islam during the whole of the fifteenth century; the beautiful manuscripts of 
Ali Shir are adorned with miniatures which are in no way inferior to 
occidental works of the same epoch. Baber mentions among the painters 
Beh-Zad, “an 
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artist of a very fine talent, but who gave a bad treatment to beardless faces,” 
and Shah Muzaffir, who also wrote “a literary work relative to the mystic 
life” ; among the musicians he mentions Mervarid and Kul-Muhammed, 
“who held the first rank for the art with which he composed preludes and 
for his incomparable skOl in the development of the theme.” 


In the reign of Timur the Turkish language had triumphed over the Iranian; 
men of the Transoxanian renaissance wrote in Jagataish, no longer in 
Persian. Before them I-Gioja Ahmed Yesevi of Turkestan, the first and in 
the ophiion of some the greatest of the central Ai5ian poets, had already 
wTitten in the vulgar tongue; but the language of scholars and of the court 
was Persian, as may be seen from the historical works written, at the 
command of Mongolian princes, by Juveini, Rashid ad-din, Vassaf, etc. 
Turkish imposed itself to such a degree, especially after the time of Ahmed 
Yesevi, that the works of the religious propaganda, such as the Mihraj 
Nameh, ” book of ascension” (1442), the Bakhtiar Nameh, “book of 
fortune” (1437), the Tezlxret ul-Eiiia, “attestation of the saints,” are in 
dialect and in Uigur characters. 


It was only after 1450 that the Moslem church thought itself strong enough 
to proscribe the old Nestorian alphabet and to impose the Arabo-Persian 
orthography. Up to that date in its propaganda among the Turks it had been 
obliged to use the orthographic system formerly brought into Pe-lu by 
Jacobite monks; after the fifteenth century one no longer sees in central 
Asia those glorious characters from the Stele of Guj^k Tekine, with which 
Turkish kings and Mongol emperors proutUy adorned their missives to the 


emperors of Constantinople, of China, of Germany, to the popes of Rome, 
and to the kings of France. The Nestorian writing had resisted even 
Buddhism, even the development of Chinese literature, which had devoured 
and assimilated the old writings of India, of Indo-China, of Korea, and of 
Japan ; but among the Turks it was finally kUled by Islam. Only the 
Mongols and ManchiLS, bravely and piously, in spite of the Chinese and in 
spite of Buddhism, have preserved the old Christian alphabet. 


Among the principal Transoxanian and Khorasanian writers of the 
fourteenth century we must mention — after Timur himself, whose 
Teuzukat is a work without equal, and his grandson Khalil, whose verses in 
Persian have been preserved by Ali Shir — the mystics Said Ali Hamadani 
(died 1384), Khoja Beha ad-din (died 1388, the real founder of the Nakish 
bendi), the poets Lat fullah of NLshapur, Kemal ad-din of Khojend, Ahmed 
of Kerman (the author of a life of Timur in verse), Teftzani, the jurisconsult, 
grammarian, and exegete (1322-1381), and the lexicographer Jezeri, author 
of the most volummoas Arabic dictionary. In the next century wrote Jami, ” 
the divine,” exegete, moralist, philosopher, grammarian, and poet; Suheili, 
translator of the fables of Pilpay ; Moiin ad-din, “dispenser of light,” a 
mystic (died 1433) ; Hatifi, author of a life of Timur in verse more highly 
esteemed than that of Ahmed of Kerman ; Bokhari, who taught rhetoric to 
Ulug Bey ; Husein Ku-berai, a descendant of the great Nejm ad-din Kubra, 
killed by the Mongols at the time of Jenghiz Ivhan ; the satirist Mollah- 
Binai, renowned for his repartee (died 1516); Muhammed Salih, author of 
the epic entitled Sheibani Nameh, and of the arrangement in Turkish of the 
famous romance Mejnun and Leila; and Helali, author of a romance in 
verse, »S7(a/t u dervish, “king and monk,” which the sceptic Baber 
designated as an “improper” work. Be3’ond all, we must speak of the great 
Mir Ali Shir Nevai, historian, moralist, poet, the real creator of the classic 
Jagatai language. Since poems have been written in the Turkish language, 
no one has written such numerous and such excellent 
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ones as he. Men of merit and of talent never had a supporter comparable to 
Ali Shir. It has been given to few men to do good in the same degree as he. 
Having started out as guard of the seals, he attained in maturity the dignity 
of a bey and held for some time the govermiient of Astrabad. Finally he 
renounced the career of arms. 


Among the moralists should be mentioned Hosani of ICliiva, and above all 
Obaid Allah Ahrar, who was loyal to his motto, “My poverty is my pride.” 
Unaided he cultivated his tiny farm. He died in tlie odour of sanctity in 
1489, and his tomb is a place of pilgrimage at Samarkaiul. The dogmatic 
and exegetical works of Mevlana Fasih ad-din (died 1.ʻill) and .Mollah Abul 
Gaffur (1510) are clasics to-day. The Dehidan (school of religions) of the 
Orient was composed at this same epoch by an anonymovLs author. At the 
end of the fifteenth century the geographer Jami wrote his book on India 
and on China. Among the historians, Sherif ad-din, Abdur-Rezzak, and 
Mirkhond are sufficiently well knowTi to need no further mention. In 
concliLsion, we may name the best of all, the master prose-writer in Jagatai 
Turkish, the great mogul Baber. After him decadence began, and outside of 
oral literature there is fountl only the rough Abulghazi, khan of Khiva in the 
seventeenth century, who in his imaffected Turkish, which is not without 
skill and beauty, has been able to preserve the maaly and vigorous sobriety 
of his great ancestors.’ 


THE SPLITTING €P OF TATAR POWER 


The last descendant of Timur in Persia, Hussun Ali, was defeated in 1470 
by the khan of the Ak-koin-lu, i. e. white sheep Turkomans. Uzun Has-san, 
and Hassan’s last descendant, Sultan Murad, had to give way in 1502 to 
Shah Ismail, the founder of the native dynasty of vSufi. A grandson of 
Timur’s, Zehireddin Muhammed, called Baber, i.e. Tiger, in 1519 
established the empire of the grand moguls in India, which fiourLshed 
under his grandson Akbar from 1556 to 1605, but which fell in pieces after 
the reign of the tyrant Aurcng Zeb, who was on the throne from 1656-1707, 
and which finally in 1782, under Shah Allura, the last grand mogul, became 


the top, and this A-shaped gallery is then covered with earth. Along the 
inside of this embankment is carried a continuous series of square pens, 
built of beams laid one upon another, filled with earth and brushwood, and 
finally covered with a close-packed layer of sand and pebbles. This 
arrangement not only strengthens the wall but provides a level platform for 
its defenders.” Thus the space between these palisades would closely 
resemble the ” arched ” corridors of Tiryns, while the square pens (if 
covered over without being filled up) would correspond to the chambers. 


These facts strengthen the inferences to which we have been led by our 
study of the stone models and the upper-story dwellings. And they point to 
the region beyond Mount Olympus as the earlier seat of this lake-dwelling 
contingent of the Mycensean people as well as of their kinsmen of the 
earth-huts. And we have other evidence that the Mycencean cities, at least 
the four of chief importance, were founded by a people who were not 
dependent on the sea and in whose life the pursuits of the sea were 
originally of little moment. Mycense and Orchomenos are at a considerable 
remove from the coast, while Amyclse is a whole day’s journey from the 
nearest salt-water. Tiryns alone lies close to the seaboard ; and, indeed, the 
waves of the Argolic Gulf must have washed yet nearer when its walls were 
reared. But, obviously, it was not the nearness of the sea that drew the 
founders to this low rock. For it is a harbourless shore that neighbours it, 
while a little farther down lies the secure haven of Nauplia guarded by the 
impregnable height of Palamedes ; and it is yet to be explained why the 
Tirynthians, if they were a seafaring people, did not build their city there. 
Again, the principal entrance to Tiryns is not on the side towards the sea, 
but on the east or landward side. This goes to show that even when the 
Cyclopean wall was built, certainly long after the first settlement, the 
people must have 


1 Helbig/ Die lialiker in der Pcebene, p. 11 ; cf. Pigoriniff in Atti delV 
Accad. dei Lincei, viii. 265 ff. 


THE MYCENAAN AGE 59 


[ca. 1600-1000 B.C. ] 


a dependency of the English. This occurred at the same time that the last 
renmant of Mongolian dominion in the Crimea fell to Russia. 


The Tatar dynasty of the Yuen, Yun, or Yuan, founded by Khubilai Khan in 
China, maintained itself for seventy-two years after his death, which took 
place in 1294. Nine emperors reigned during this period, and the last of 
these, Shunti, Mongolian Tokatimur, had to retreat in 1368 into Mongolia 
before the founder of the native dynasty Tai-Ming — Hong-wu. There he 
founded the dynasty of the northern Yuan, at Karakorm, which remained 
independent under twenty-two kaans until 1691, but was then weakened by 
internal dissensions, and during the rule of Changhi, from 1662-1722, 
became more and more subject to the Chinese, to whom it is still subject. 


When Timur conquered the rebellious Kiptchak khan Toktamish and 
devastated his realm as far as Moscow, Toktamish had fled to Lithuania. 
The prince of that country, Withold, not only repulsed the inroad of the 
Tatars from Poland, but in 1.397 crossed the Dnieper with an army 
composed of Poles, Lithuanians, and Russians, and devastated the territory 
of the Tatars — notably that of Prince Edigei — as far as the Don, and took 
back to Lithuania many thousands of Tatars with their wives and children. 
In their new home these renounced Islam and mingled with the inhabitants 
of 
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the country. Withold and his protege the khan Toktaniish were defeated on 
the Vorskla on August 5th, 1399, by Edigei and by the khan KotUog Timur, 
whom he had put on the throne and who had been confirmed in his office 
by Timur. Kothlog Timur died on October 29th, 1399, and Edigei made his 
brother Shad-i-beg king. Shad-i-beg caused Toktaniish to be murdered in 
1408 in Siberia, but was soon afterwards himself deposed by Edigei, 
whereupon the latter elevated a son of Kothlog’s, Pulad. Edigei wished, in 
1409, to march against Lithuania, supported by the king; but since the 
Russian grand duke Vasili Dmitrievitch (1389-1425) refused his alliance 


they opened war upon him instead, and with terrible devastation of the 
country reduced Pereiaslavl, Rostov, Dmitrov, Serpukhov, and Nijni- 
Novgorod to ashes. Only Moscow withstood bravely, although it was 
stormed by Pulad for three weeks beginning on December 1st, 1410. The 
retiring Tatar army carried so many prisoners with it that every soldier had 
forty as his share of the booty. In the mean time, however, another son of 
Kothlog, Timur, had usurped the throne, and in July, 1411, forced Edigei 
with his puppet khan Pulad to flee. Timur was dethroned in the same year 
by Jelal ad-din, a son of Toktamish, but Jelal ad-din in turn was murdered 
by his brother Kerim Berdei in December, 1412, in a battle in which Edigei 
was defeated. This fratricide was murdered in 1418 by another of his 
brothers, Yarim Ferdei or Tschappar Berdei, against whom Edigei conspired 
with Withold of Lithuania. They set up Tschekre in opposition to him. Six 
other opposition khans arose at the same time. Ulu (i. e. the great) 
Makhmet, who drove out Tschekre and took Edigei prisoner, was finally 
victorious over all his rivals, and after 1427 ruled for a short time alone. 
Kutchuk (little) Muhammed, however, a son of Timur’s, and Gaias ad-din, a 
son of Shad-i-beg’s, then arose against Said Ahmed or Abu-Said Janibeg, 
the son of Barrah ; Gaias ad-din also drove Ulu Muhammed out of Sarai, 
but was killed by Kutchuk Muhammed after a month and a half. 


Although Muhammed was now khan of the Golden Horde (ordu) his power 
was still very limited, for Ulu Muhammed founded another khanate at 
Kazan, and Said Ahmed ruled independently at laik and Haji Girai or 
Gherai in the Crimea and on the lower Volga. All these hordes were 
troublesome to Russia and Poland on account of their devastating inroads, 
but they became more and more weakened through internal dissensions. 
Ulu Muhammed was killed by his own son Mahmudek in 1446; Said 
Ahmed wished to establish himself between the Don and the Dnieper, but 
was driven out by Haji Girai in 1445. He was finally taken prisoner by 
Kazimierz V of Poland and sent to Kovno, where he died in misery, 
although his horde still continued to harass Russia and Podolia until 1460. 
There was peace then for five years, because the Russian grand duke Ivan 
Vasilievitch (1462-1505) and the khan of Crimea, Haji Girai, were allies 
and no one ventured to disturb the peace. 


When Haji Girai died in 1466, Ivan Vasilievitch ventured to attack the 
khanate Kazan, and subdued it in 1469 after a three years’ war. Ivan had for 
nine years refused to pay tribute to Kutchuk Muhammed, khan of the 
Golden Horde in Sarai, but now that King Kazimierz, the bitter opponent of 
Russia, offered to aid him, Muhammecl esteemed it the proper time to win 
back the dominion over Russia, and in the summer of 1480 he declared war. 
The grand duke, however, very cleverly allied himself with Mengli Girai, 
the khan of Crimea, the son of Haji Girai, so that the latter was forced to 
fall uQon Podolia and Volhynia, which made it impossible for the king of 
Poland to send help to Muhammed. Since the Tatars could not pass 
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Oka, which was fortified by the Russians, they turned towards Ugra, hoping 
there to see their ally Kazimierz of Poland coming to their assistance with 
an army. Ho did not come, and the Russians, urged on by the clergy to fight 
for liberation from the heathen yoke, flocked together in such numbers that 
their camp covered a space of forty-five miles, aiul tlrove back the Tatar 
vanguard which wished to cross the Ugra. From October Sth until 
December 7th the armies, separated by the river, stood facing each other, 
inactive except for a few skirmishes. The grand duke made propo.sals of 
peace, but since the khan demanded unconditional surrender, servile 
debasement, and 


the tribute which had been in arrears for nine years, the terms were not 
accepted. But this delay and inactivity discouraged the Russians so nmch 
that they were seized by a jnuiic for no especial cau.se, and on November 
7th took flight. 


At the same time, however, the khan Kutchuk Muhanuned also retired 
because he had received news not only that Kazimierz was hard pressed b} 
Mengli Girai and could not come to his a.ssistance, but also that the grand 
duke had sent down an army imder the Crimean prince Nurdewlet and the 
voyevode of Sweingrod on the Volga to attack his capital Sarai; he had 


cause to fear also that Mengli Girai would attack him in the rear. In fact the 
latter had incited Iwak, the khan of the Sheibanian lords of .lumen, to fall 
upon Sarai from laik, to destroy the yurl of the khan and murder his family, 
then to cross the ‘olga and join forces with the sixteen thoiLsand Nogaian 
Tatars under Yaghmurjei, a brother-in-law of Kutcluik Muhammed, who 
was thus thrctitened on all sides. Kutchuk Muhammed had retired to the 
neighbourhood of Asov to winter there. In this place he was attacked by 
Iwak and Yaghmurjei anil killed by the latter in his own tent. Thus died 
Kutchuk .Muhanuned, at the beginning of the year 1481, in the forty-third 
year of his reign; he was the fiftieth of the khans who as rulers of the 
(iolden Horde had for two hundred and sixty years spread the terror of their 
power far and wide in Asia and Europe, ever since 1221, indeed, when Juji, 
the .son of Jenghiz Khan, had established himself in Kiptchak. Russia was 
at length free from the yoke of the Tatars, less through her own warlike 
strength than through the inner dissensions of her oppressors. 


The fragments still remaining of the once so powerful Kiptchak khanate of 
the Golden Horde were: (1) The khanate of the Sheibanian horde at Jumen 
in Siberia ; (2) the khanate of Astrakhan on the lower Volga and on the Don 
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(3) the khanate in Desht Kiptchak, under which are to be understood the 
steppes of the Aclituba as far as Signakh on the Sir-Daria and Khwarezm ; 


(4) the khanate in thp Crimea, the princes of which all bore the surname 
Girai, from its founder Haji Oirai. 


The first three khanates soon came into subjection to Russia and were 
incorporated hito that state; the klianate founded in the Crimea outlasted all 
the states foundetl by the Mongols. After 1475 it became so far subject to 
the Ottomans, under Muhanimed II, that they appointed and confirmed the 
kaan. Beginning in I69S, Russian armies repeatedly uivaded the Crimea 
because its inhabitants by their raids caused extensive devastation ; but it 
was not until 1771 that a general of Empress Catherine II, Peter Dolgomki, 
really conquered them, ancl in the Peace of Kutchuk-Kainardji m 1774 the 
Porte had to recognise them as an independent state, which was to be ruled 
by a prince chosen from the people. The khan Girai, whose election had 
been effected and confirmed by Russia, was obliged on account of Turkish 
oppression to retire to Russia. This power gave him a pension, and on April 
19th, 1783, declared Crimea to be a Russian province. To this provision the 
Porte was obliged to acquiesce in 1784. Girai went to Turkey afterwards, 
and was put to death at Rhodes at the command of the great Turk Abdul- 
Hamid I. Thas, after five hundred and sixty years, disappeared the last 
vestige of the Tatar power which had weighed so heavily on eastern Europe. 
At the same period the English seized the last fragments of the kingdom of 
the grand mogul in India. 


Its place in the southern part of eastern Europe was taken by the Ottomans, 
who first broke into this region in 1355 under Suleiman. They chose 
Adrianople as a stronghold in 1402, invaded Germany in 1415 under 
Muhammed I, and, devastating the land as far as Salzburg, conquered 
Constantinople in 1453 under Muhammed II. When we consider that the 
Tatars, of whom there were only a hundred and fifty thousand in Batu’s 
army in 1241, became lost in all the western lands of Asia among the 
Turkish hordes, through which chiefly they established and maintained their 
power, and whose language and religion, habits and customs they adopted, 
we may say with justice that the Ottoman Turkish scourge in Christian 
Europe is only a continuation of the Tatar Turkish, c 
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CHAPTER IIT THE PERIOD OF 
AGGRANDISEMENT 


[1200-1520 A.D.) 


About six centuries and a half ago a pastoral band of four hundred Turkish 
families was journeying westward from the upper streams of the river 
PZuphrates. Their armed force consisted of four hundred and forty-four 
horsemen, and tlieir leader’s name was Ertoghrul, whicii means the right- 
hearted man. As they traveUed through Asia Minor they came in sight of a 
field of battle on which two armies of unequal numbers were striving for 
the mastery. Without knowing who the combatants were, the ” right-hearted 
man” took instantly the chivalrous resolution to aid the weaker party, and 
charging desperately and victoriously with his warriors upon the larger host, 
he decided the fortune of the day. Such, according to the oriental historian 
Neschri,* is the first recorded exploit of that branch of the Turkish race 
which from Ertoghrul’s son, Osman or Othman, has been called the nation 
of the Ottoman Turks. And in this, their earliest feat of arms, which led to 
the foundation of their empire, we may trace the same spirit of haughty 
generosity that has been their characteristic down to our owm times. 


The little band of l’ |rtoghrul wa.’ a fragment of a tribe of Oghuz Turks 
wliifh, under Ertoghrul’s father, Suleiman Shah, had left their settlements in 
Khora.san and sojourned for a time in Armenia. After a few years they left 
this country also, and were following the course of the Euphrates towards 
Syria, when their leader was accidentally drowned in that river. The greater 
part of the tribe then disperser! ; but a little remnant of it followed two of 
Suleiman’s .=;ons, Ertoghrul and Dundar, who determined to seek a 
dwelling-place in Asia Minor, under the Seljukian Turk, Aladdin (Ala-ad- 
din), the sultan of Iconium. It so happened that it was Aladdin himself who 
com- 


‘ Neschri states this on the authority of Mewlana Ayas, who had heard the 
battle narrated by the stirrup-holder of Ertoghrul’s grandson Orkhan, who 
had heard it from Ertoghrul himself, and had told it to his followers. 
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manded the army to which Ertoghrul and his warriors brought such 
opportune succour on the battlefield, whither their march in quest of 
Aladdin had casually led them. The adversaries, from whose superior force 
they delivered him, were a host of Mongols, the deadliest enemies of the 
Turkish race. Aladdin, in gratitude for this eminent service, bestowed on 
Ertoghrul a principality in Asia Minor, near the frontiers of the Bithynian 
province of the Byzantine emperors. 


The rich plains of Saguta along the left bank of the river Sakaria, and the 
higher districts on the slopes of the Ernieni Mountains, became now the 
pasture-grounds of the father of Osman. The town of Saguta, or Stegud, was 
his also. Here he and the shepherd warriors who had marched with him 
from Khorasan and Armenia dwelt as denizens of the land. Ertoghrul’s 
force of fighting men was largely recruited by the best and bravest of the 
old inhabitants, who be-came hLs subjects; and, still more advantageously, 
by numerous volunteers of kindred origin to his own. The Turkish race had 
been extensively spread through lower Asia long before the time of 
Ertoghrul. Quitting their primitive abodes on the upper steppes of the 
Asiatic continent, tribe after tribe of that martial family of nations had 
poured down upon the rich lands and tempting wealth of the southern and 
western regions, when the power of the early caliphs had decayed like that 
of the Greek emperors. 


One branch of the Turks, called the Seljukian, from their traditionary 
patriarch Seljuk Khan, had acquired and consolidated a mighty empire more 
than two centuries before the name of the Ottomans was heard. The 
Seljukian Turks were once masters of nearly all Asia Minor, of Syria, of 
Mesopotamia, Armenia, part of Persia, and western Turkestan, and their 


great sultans, Toghrul Beg, Alp Arslan, and Melek Shah are among the 
most renowned conquerors that stand forth in oriental and in Byzantine 
history. But by the middle of the thirteenth century of the Christian era, 
when Ertoghrul appeared on the battlefield in Asia Minor, the great fabric 
of Seljukian dominion had been broken up by the assaults of the conquering 
Mongols, aided by internal corruption and civil strife. The Seljukian sidtan 
Aladdin reigned in ancient pomp at Iconium, the old Konieh, but his 
effective supremacy extended over a narrow compass, compared with the 
ample sphere throughout which his predecessors had exacted obedience. 
The Mongols had rent away the southern and eastern acquisitions of his 
race. In the centre and south of Asia Minor other Seljukian chiefs ruled 
various territories as mdependent princes; and the Greek emperors of 
Constantinople had recovered a considerable portion of the old Roman 
provinces in the north and east of that peninsula. 


Amid the general tunuilt of border warfare, and of ever-recurring peril from 
roving armies of Mongols, which pressed upon Aladdin, the settlement in 
his dominions of a loyal chieftain and hardy clan, such as Ertoghrul and his 
followers, was a welcome accession of strength ; especially as the 
newcomers were, like the Seljukian Turks, zealous adherents of the 
Mohammedan faith. The Crescent was the device that Aladdin bore on his 
banners; Ertoghrul, as Aladdin’s vicegerent, assumed the same standard; 
and it was by Ertoghrul’s race that the Crescent was made for centuries the 
terror of Christendom, as the sign of aggressive Islam and as the chosen 
emblem of the conquering Ottoman power. 


There was little peace in Ertoghrul’s days on the frontier near which he had 
obtained his first grants of land. Ertoghrul had speedy and frequent 
opportunities for augmenting his military renown, and for gratifying his 
followers with the spoils of successful forays and assaults. The boldest 
Turkish adventurers flocked eagerly to the banner of the new and successful 
chieftain of their 
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race, and Aladdin gladly recognised the value of his feudatorj”s services by 
fresh honours and marks of confidence and by increased donations of 
territory. 


In a battle which Ertoghrul, as Aladdin’s lieutenant, fought against a mixed 
army of GreeLs anil Mongols, between Bru^a and Yenisher, he drew up his 
troops so as to throw forward upon the enemy a cloud of light cavalrv, 
called akindji, thus completely masking the centre of the main army, which, 
as the post of honour, was termeil the “sultan’s station.” Ertoghrul held the 
centre himself, at the head of the four iiundred and forty-four horsemen 
who were his own original followers, and whose scimitars had won the day 
for Aladdin when they first charged unconsciously in his cause. The system 
now adopted by Ertoghrul of wearying the enemy by collision with a mass 
of irregular troops, and then pressing him with a reserve of the best soldiers, 
was for centuries the favourite tactic of hLs descendants. The battle in 
which he now employed it was long and obstinate, but in the end the 
Turkish chief won a complete victory. AJaddin, on being informed of this 
achievement of his gallant and skilful vassal, bestowed on him the 
additional territory of Eski-Shehr, and in memory of the mode in which 
Ertoghrul had arrayed his army Aladdin gave to his prmcipality the name of 
Sultan-Qilni, which means “sul-tan’s front.” 


The territory which received that name, and still bears it, as one of the 
sandjaks or minor governments of the Ottoman Empire, is nearly identical 
with the ancient Phrj’ gia Epictetos. It was rich in pasturage, both in its 
alluvial meadows and along its mountain slopes. It contained also many 
fertile com lands and vifieyards, and the romantic beauty ..of every part of 
its thickly wooded and well-watered higlilancLs still attracts the traveller’s 
admiration.” 


According to another accomit, Ertoghrul and his followers were pagans, 
and it was only by contact with the Mo.slem inhabitants of the country that 
they gradually became converted to Islam. Oriental historians relate that 
Ertoghrul first became acquainted with the Koran”’ when on one of his 
journeys he was entertained at the home of a pioas Moslem. Seeing a book 
in the hands of his host, he was told that that was the word of God as it had 
been announced by his prophet. “Wlien his host had gone to bed Ertoghrul 


took the Koran and read it, standing, all night long. He then fell asleep, and, 
dreaming, heard a voice from above say, ” Since thou hast read my eternal 
word with so much respect, thy children and the children of thy children 
shall be honoured from generation to generation.” Ertoghrul died in 1288, 
and was succeeded by his son Osman. 


OSMAN (1288-1326 A.D.) 


The name Osman or Othman signifies “breaker of limbs.” It was this name 
which became that of Osman’s people, the Osmanlis or Ottomans. Under 
Osman a new step was taken in the path of Islam. The young prince often 
went to visit the learned and pious sheikh Edebali, living at Ithuruni, a 
village near Eski-Shehr. He saw the sheikh’s daughter, Mal-Khatun, asked 
for her hand, and was refused ; he was still too insignificant a lord. But one 
night he dreamed that he saw the moon arise from Edebali’s breast. It 
seemed to Osman that she grew bigger and bigger until, when full, she hid 
herself in him. Thereupon there grew out of his loins a colossal tree, the 
branches of which with their shadow covered lands and seas, domes and 
obelisks, triumphal columns and pyramids. From the roots of the tree 
flowed earth’s great rivers, the Tigris, Euphrates, Nile, and Danube; four 
great momitains — Caucasus, 
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Balkan, Taurus, and Atlas — supported its boughs. Suddenly a violent wind 
arose, antl turning its leaves, which were elongatetl in shape like sword- 
blades, caused them all to point toward a single city. This city, situated at 
the junction of two seas and continents, looked like a ring set with two 
sapphires and two emeralds. Osman was about to put it on his finger, when 
he awoke. He related his dream to his host ; the sheikli understood it to be a 
sign sent from God, and gave him the hand of his daughter. The preaching 
of Edebali hastened the conversion of Osman and of his people. 


been still devoted mainly to tilling the soil and tending flocks, occupations 
to which the fertile plain and marshy feeding grounds would invite them. So 
in historic times, also, the town appears to have lain to the east of the 
citadel, not between it and the sea. 


Even if it be granted that these Mycensean cities were settled by immigrants 
who came by sea, it does not follow that they were originally a seafaring 
folk. The primitive Dorians were hardly a maritime people, yet Grote has 
shown that their conquest of the Peloponnesus was in part effected by 
means of a fleet which launched from the Malian Gulf ; and their kinsmen, 
who settled in Melos, Thera, and Crete, in all probability, sailed straight 
from the same northern port. 


The Minyse, who founded Orchomenos, Curtius regards as pre-eminently a 
seafaring race ; and he seeks to account for their inland settlement by 
assuming that they were quick to realise the wealth to be won by draining 
and tilling the swamp. But this is hardly tenable. Whatever our estimate of 
Minyan shrewdness, they must have had their experience in reclaiming 
swamp land yet to acquire and on this ground. It was the outcome of age- 
long effort in winning new fields from the waters and guarding them when 
won. The region invited settlement because it offered the kind of security to 
which they were wonted ; the winning of wealth Avas not the motive but 
the fortunate result. 


Again, if the Mycenceans had been from the outset a maritime race we 
should expect to find the ship figuring freely in their art-representations. 
But this is far from being the case. We have, at last, one apparent instance 
of the kind on a terra-cotta fragment found in the acropolis at Mycense in 
1892. On this we seem to have a boat, with oars and rudder, and curved fore 
and aft like the Homeric vrje<i afi(f)ce\Laaai. Below appear what we may 
take to be dolphins. But this unique example can hardly establish the 
maritime character of the Mycenseans. 


Along with this unfamiliarity with ships, we have to remark also their 
abstinence from fish. In the remains of Tiryns and Mycense we have found 
neither a fish-hook nor a fish-bone, though we do find oysters and other 
shellfish such as no doubt could be had in abundance along the adjacent 
shores. In the primitive remains of the Italian terramare there is the same 


The conversion was to have incalculable influence upon history. The 
Ottomans had been only a crowd of nomads, mixed with Turkomans, 
perhaps with Mongols. The new religion made a nation of them. 
Furthermore, Mohammedan orthodoxy was to do for them what orthodox 
Christianity had done for the “Romans” of Byzantium — it was to give 
them the power to attract and assimilate heterogeneous foreign elements. 
On the other hand Islam, which had exhausted itself among the Arabic, 
Persian, and Berber races, would have fallen five hundred years earlier into 
the state of political impotence in which we see it to-day, if the Turkish race 
had not, through the powerful organisation of the Ottoman state and the 
severe discipline of the Ottoman army, infused into it new youth, new 
barbaric life, and new fanaticism. The alliance of the Turks with Islam, like 
the alliance of the Franks with Catholicism in the fifth and eighth centuries, 
brought forth a world. <A 


Osman’s conquests were soon extended beyond the limits of Sultan-CEni, 
partly at the expense of rival Turkish chieftains, but principally by wresting 
fortress after fortress and region after region from the Gi’eek Empire. At the 
close of the thirteenth century of our era the Ottoman headquarters of em- 
pire were advanced as far northwestward as the city of Yenisher, within a 
short march of the important Greek cities of Bru.sa and Nicsea, which were 
now the special objects of Turkish ambition. 


It would, however, be unjast to represent Osman as merely an ambitious 
military adventurer, or to suppose that his whole career was marked by 
restless rapacity and aggressive violence against the neighbouring states. 
From 1291 to 1298 A.D. he was at peace; and the war that next followed 
was, at its commencement, a defensive one on his part, caused by the 
jealous aggressions of other Turkish emirs, who envied his prosperity, and 
who were aided by some of the Greek commandants in the vicinity. Thus 
roused into action, Osman showed that his power had been strengthened, 
not corrupted, by repose, and he smote his enemies in every direction. The 
effect of his arms in winning new subjects to his sway was materially aided 
by the reputation which he had honourably acquired as a just lawgiver and 
judge, in whose dominions Greek and Turk, Christian and Mohammedan, 
enjoyed equal protection for property and person. It was about this time 
(1299) that he coined money with his own effigy, and caused the public 


prayers to be said in his name. These, among the oriental nations, are 
regarded as the distinctive marks of royalty. 


In 1326 the great city of Brasa surrendered to the Ottomans. Osman was on 
his death-bed, at Saguta, the first town that his father Ertoghrul had 
possessed, when his son effected this important conquest ; but he lived long 
enough to hear the glad tidings and to welcome the young hero. The 
oriental writers narrate the last scene of Osman’s life, and profess to record 
his dying advice to his successor. The fair Mal-Khatun had gone before him 
to the grave ; but the two brave sons whom she had borne him, Orkhan and 
Aladdin, and a few of liLs veteran captains and sages were at the monarch’s 
deatli-bcd. “My son,” said Osman to Orkhan, “I am dying; and I die without 
regret, becaase I leave such a successor as thou art. Be just ; love goodness, 
and show 
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mercy. Give equal protection to all thy subjects, and extend the law of the 
prophet. Such are the duties of princes upon earth, and it is thus that they 
bring on them the blessings of heaven.” Then, as if he wished to take actual 
seisin of Brusa, and to associate himself with his son’s glory, he directed 
that he should be buried there, and advised his son to make that city the seat 
of empire. 


His last wishes were loyally complied with ; and a stately mausoleum, 
which stood at Brusa until its destruction by fire in the present age, marked 
the last resting-place of Osman, and proved the pious reverence of his 
descendants. His banner and his sabre are still preserved in the treasury of 
the empire ; and the martial ceremony of girding on that sabre is the solemn 
rite, analogous to the coronations of Christendom, by which the Turkish 
sultans are formally invested with sovereign power. 


Osman is conmionly termed the first sultan of his race ; but neither he nor 
his two immediate succe.ssors assumed more than the title of emir. He had, 


at the time of his death, reigned as an independent emir twenty-seven years, 
and had been chief of his tribe for thirty-nine years of his life of sixty-eight. 
His career fully displays the buoyant courage, the subtle watchfulness, the 
resolute decision, the strong common-sense, and the power of winning and 
wielding the affections and energies of other men wliioh are the usual 
attributes of the founders of empires. And, notwithstanding his blood- 
guiltiness in his uncle’s death,* we mast believe him to have been 
eminently mild and gracious for an oriental sovereign, from the traditional 
attachment with which his memory is still cherished by his nation, and 
which is expressed at the accession of each new sultan by the fornmla of the 
people’s prayer, ” May he be as good as Osman.” 


ORKHAN (1326-1359 A.D.) 


Emir Osman now slept at Brusa, and Emir Orkhan reigned in his stead. 
Fratricide was not yet regarded as the necessary safeguard of the throne, 
and Orkhan earnestly besought his brother Aladdin to share with him his 
sovereignty and his wealth. Aladdin firmly refused to consent to any 
division of the empire, and so contravene the will of their father, who had 
addres.sed Orkhan only as his successor. Nor would Alaildin accept more of 
the paternal property than the revenues of a single village near Brusa. 
Orkhan then said to him, ” Since, my brother, thou wilt not take the flocks 
and the herds that I offer thee, be thou the shepherd of my people; be my 
vizir.” The word “vizir” in the Ottoman language means the bearer of a 
burden ; and Aladdin, in accepting the office, took on him, according to the 
oriental historians, his brother’s burden of power. Aladdin did not, like 
many of his successors in that office, often command in person the armies 
of his race, but he occupied himself most efficiently with the foundation 
and management of the civil and military institutions of his country. 


According to some authorities, it was in his time and by his advice that the 
semblance of vas.salage to the ruler of Konieh, by stamping money with 
his effigy and using his name in the public prayers, was discontinued by the 
Ottomans. These changes are more correctly referred by others to Osman 
himself; but all the oriental writers concur in attributing to Aladdin the 
introduction of laws, which endured for centuries, respecting the costume of 
the 


[” In 1299 Osman’s old uncle tripd to dissuade him from attacking the 
Greek stronchold of Kiiprihissar, urging caution. Osman, perhaps for fear 
that the old man’s advice would affect his otlier followers, sliot him dead on 
tlie spot. a] 
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various subjects of the empire, and of laws which created a standing army 
of regular troops and provided funds for its support. It was, above all, by his 
advice and that of a contemporary Turkish statesman that the celebrated 
corps of janissaries was formed, an institution which European writers 
erroneously fix at a later date, and ascribe to Murad I. 


Military Organisation 


Aladdin, by his military legislation, may be truly said to have organised 
victory for the Ottoman race. He originated for the Turks a standing army of 
regularly paid and disciplined infantry and horse a full century before 
Charles VII of France established his fifteen permanent companies of men- 
at-arms, which are generally regarded as the first standing army kno^ fi in 
modern history. Orkhan’s predecessors, Ertoghrul and Osman, had made 
war at the head of the armed vassals and volunteers who thronged on 
horseback to their prince’s banner when summoned for each expedition, and 
who were disbanded as soon as the campaign was over. Aladdin tletermiued 
to insure and improve future successes by forming a corps of paid infantry, 
which should be kept in constant readiness for service. These troops were 
called Yaya, or Piade, and they were divided into tens, hundreds, and 
thousands, under their respective decurions, centurions, and colonels. Their 
pay was high, and their pride and turbulence soon made them objects of 
anxiety to their sovereign. Orkhan wished to provide a check to them, and 
he took counsel for this purpose with his brother Aladdin and Kara Khali 
Tschendereli, who was connected with the royal house by marriage. 
Tschendereli laid before his master and the vizir a project out of which 
arose the renowoied corps of the janissaries, so long the scourge of 


Christendom — so long, also, the terror of their own sovereigns, and which 
was finally extirpated by the sultan himself. 


Tschendereli proposed to Orkhan to create an army entirely composed of 
Christian children, who should be forced to ailopt the Mohammedan 
religion. Black Khalil argued thas : ” The conquered are the property of the 
conqueror, who Ls the lawful master of them, of their lands, of their goods, 
of their wives, and of their children. We have a right to do what we will 
with our own ; and the treatment which I propose is not only lawful, but 
benevolent. By enforcing the conversion of these captive children to the 
true faith and enrolling them in the ranks of the army of the true believers, 
we consult both their temporal and eternal interests ; for is it not written in 
the Koran that all children are, at their birth, naturally disposed to Islam?” 
He also alleged that the formation of a Mohammedan army out of Christian 
children would induce other Christians to adopt the creed of the prophet ; so 
that the new force would be recruited not only out of the chUdren of the 
conquered nations, but out of a crowd of their Christian friends and 
relations, who would come as volunteers to join the Ottoman ranks. 


Acting on this advice, Orkhan selected out of the families of the Christians 
whom he had conquered a thousand of the finest boys. In the next year a 
thoasand more were taken ; and this annual enrolment of a thousand 
Cliristian children was continued for three centuries, until the reign of 
Sultan Muhainmed IV, in 1648. When the prisoners made in the campaign 
of the year did not supply a thousand serviceable boys, the number was 
completed by a levy on the families of the Christian subjects of the sultan. 
This was ‘Ahanged in the time of Muhammed IV, and the corps was 
thenceforth recruited from among the children of janissaries and native 
Turks; but during the con- 
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quering period of the Ottoman power the institution of the janissaries, as 
designed by AladcHn and Tschendereh, was maintained in full vigom*. 


Tiie name of yeni tscheri, which means “new troops,” and which European 
writers liave turned into janissaries, was given to Orkhan’s young corps by 
the dervish Hadji Beytasch. This dervLsli was renowned for sanctity; and 
Orkhan, soon after he had enrolled his first band of involuntary boyish 
proselytes, led them to the dwelling-place of the saint, and lu\ked him to 
give them his blessing and a name. The dervish drew the sleeve of his 
mantle over the head of one in the first rank, and then said to the sultan, 
“The troop which thou hast created shall be called yeni tscheri. Their faces 
shall be white and shining, their right arms shall be strong, their sabres shall 
be keen, and their arrows sharp. They shall be fortunate in fight, and they 
shall never leave the battlefield save as conqueroi-s.” In memory of that 
benediction, the janksaries ever wore, as part of their uniform, a cap of 
white felt, like that of the dervish, with a strip of woollen hanging down 
behind, to represent the sleeve of the holy man’s mantle that had been laid 
on their comratle’s neck. 


The Christian children who were to be trained as janissaries were asually 
chosen at a tender age. They were torn from their parents, trained to 
renomice the faith in which they were born and baptised, and to profess the 
creed of Mohammed. They were then carefully educated for a .soldier’s life. 
The discipline to which they were subjected was severe. They were taught 
the most implicit obedience; and they were acciL/tomed to bear, without 
repining, fatigue, pain, and hunger. But liberal honours and prompt 
promotion were the sure rewards of docility and courage. Cut off from all 
ties of country, kith, and kin, but with high pay and privileges, mth ample 
opportunities for military advancement and for the gratification of the 
violent, the sensual, and the sordid passions of their animal natures amid the 
customary atrocities of successful warfare, this military brotherhood grew 
up to be the strongest and fiercest instrmiient of imperial ambition which 
remorseless fanaticism, prompted by the most subtle statecraft, ever devised 
upon earth. 


The Ottoman historians eulogise with one accord the sagacity and piety of 
the founders of this institution. They reckon the number of conquerors 


A Dervish 
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whom it gave to cartli, and of heirs of paradise whom it gave to heaven, on 
the hypotliesis that, during three centuries, the stated numlcr of a thousand 
Christian children, neither more nor less, was levied, converted, and 
enlisted. They boast, accordingly, that three hundred thoasand children were 
delivered from the torments of hell by being made janissaries. But von 
Hammer calculates, from the increase in the number of these troops under 
later sultans, that at least half a million of young Christians must have been 
thus made first the helpless victims and then the cruel ministers of 
Mohammedan power. 


After the organisation of the janissaries Aladdin regulated that of the other 
corps of the army. In order that the soldier should have an interest not only 
in making but in preserving conquests, it was determined that the troops 
should receive allotments of lanil in the subjugated territories. The regular 
infantry, the piade, had at first received pay in money; but they now had 
lands given to them on tenure of military service, and they were also under 
the obligation of keeping in good repair the public roads that led near their 
grounds. The irregular infantry, which had neither pay like the janissaries 
nor lands like the piade, was called azab, which means “light.” The lives of 
these undisciplined bands were held of little value, antl the azabs were 
thrown forward to perish in multitudes at the commencement of a battle or a 
siege. It was over their bodies that the janissaries usually marched to the 
decisive charge or the final assault. 


The cavalry was distributed by Aladdin, like the infantry, into regular and 
irregular troops. The permanent corps of paid cavalry was divided into four 
squadrons, organised like those which the caliph Omar instituted for the 
guard of the sacred standard. The whole corps at first consisted of only two 
thousand four hundred horsemen ; but under Suleiman the Great the number 
was raised to four thousand. They marched on the right and left of the 
sultan; they camped round his tent at night, and they were his body-guard in 
battle. One of these regiments of royal horse guards was called the Turkish 


spahis, a term applied to cavalry soldiers generally, but also speciaUy 
denoting these select horse guards. Another regiment was called the 
silihdars, meaning the “vassal cavalry.” A third was called the oidou-fedji, 
meaning the “paid horsemen”; and the fourth was called ghoiireba, meaning 
the “foreign horse.” 


Besides this permanently embodied corps of i)aid cavalry, Aladdin formed a 
force of horsemen, who received grants of land like the piade. As they paid 
no taxes for the lands which they thus held, they were termed moselliman, 
which means “tax-free.” They were commanded by sandjak beys (princes 
of standards), by binbaschi (chiefs of thousands), and soubaschi (chiefs of 
hundreds). There were other fiolders of the grand and petty fiefs which 
were Called ziamets and timars. These terms will be adverted to hereafter, 
when we reach the period at which the Turkish feudal system was more 
fully developed and defined. But in the earliest times their holders were 
bound to render military .service on horseback when summoned by their 
sovereign; and they were arrayed under banners, in thousands and in 
hundreds, like the moseUimans. In addition to the regular and feudal 
cavalry, there were the akindji, or irregular light horse, receiving neither pay 
nor lands, but dependent on plunder, who were still called together in 
multitudes whenever an Ottoman army was on the march; and the terror 
which these active and ferocious marauders spread far and wide beyond the 
regular line of operations made the name of the akindji iis much known and 
dreaded in Christendom as that of the janissaries and spahis.” 


Orkhan was the first sultan of the Osmanli Empire. Cantacuzenus joined 
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with him to attack John (V) Pala>ologa><, and even gave him his daughter 
in marriage : and the Turks seized upon every opportunity to benefit by the 
dissensions in tlie Byzantine Empire. Orkhan’s son, Suleiman, was the first 
prince who entertained the idea of gaining a firm footing in Europe. An 
earthquake about this time severely injured tlie towns in the Thracian 


littoral, and threw down their walls. Through the.«e openings the Turks 
forced their way into the tovsiis, and fortified themselves in them. The most 
important of the.se conquests was the town of Gallipoli, then called 
Callipolis, the key of the Hellespont and the emporimn of the Greek and 
eastern trade. 


Suleiman died before his father, in consequence of a fall from his horse (he 
was the first Osmanli prince buried in Europe) : and consequently, on 
Orkhan’s death, his younger brother, Murad I, mounted the throne (1359- 
1389). The latter conquered the whole country from the Hellespont to the 
Balkan, and made Adrianople the chief seat of his empire. For the first time 
the Greeks were surrounded in their capital by the same foe both in Europe 
and Asia. But it was not alone the Greek Empire that was menaced. The 
appearance of the Mohammedans in regions which had been inaccessible 
even to the Arabians under the first fervour of Islam was a cause of terror to 
the adjoining countries, if not to all Europe, and after Pope Urban ' had 
preached a crusade against the Turks, the rulers of Himgary, Ser'ia, Bosnia, 
and Wallachia united in a war against the common foe. They were, 
however, defeated, and the Slavonic tribes between the Danube and the 
Adriatic became either tributary or entirely subject to the Turks. They 
attempted several insurrections, but without any permanent result. 


In a rebellion of the Servians, in connection with the Albanians and the 
Bosnians, JIurad found the termination of his glory and of his life. The 
Turks gained in 1389 a decisive victory on the Amselfeld in Servia ; but 
after the end of the battle JIurad fell by the hand of a Servian noble, by 
name Milosh Kobilovitch, under circumstances which bear a most romantic 
tinge. The sultan was going over the field of battle, accompanied by his 
vizir, in order to gaze on the multitude of victims who had fallen before his 
prowess. He remarked after a while, ” It would be strange were my dream 
of last night to come true. I saw myself murdered by a hostile hand. But,” 
he added, “dreams are the creation of the fancy; it cannot be possible.” This 
was heard by a Servian who lay among the dead but had not yet expired, 
and he concluded that the sultan stood before him. Collecting his last 
despairing energies, he rose suddenly and stabbed the sultan. The Serbian 


was of course cut to pieces, but the sultan also expired within two hours. 
Before he died, however, he ordered the execution of Lazarus, the captured 
king of Servia. <* 


The Servian chroniclers and the Bj’zantine historians give another version 
of the death of Murad: “The night before the battle the king was drinking 
with his nobles out of cups called stravizas. ‘Drink this cup to my health,’ 
said Lazarus to Milo.sh, although you are accused of betraying us.’ ‘ 
Thanks,’ replied Milosh, ‘ to-morrow will prove my fidelity.” The next 
morning Milo.sh, on a powerful charger, went to the enemy’s camp and 
asked, as a fugitive, to be allowed tokis^s the sultan’s feet. The boon was 
granted him.” ‘ It is then that Milosh is said to have seized the favourable 
moment to stab Murad. 


< Jean Ducas. 
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Murad had hardly drawn his last breath when the army acclaimed as king 
his eldest son Bayazid, whose brilliant merits had won him the cognomen 
Yilderim (lightning). The new prince inaugurated his reign by the 
assassination of his brother Yakub. He had been unable to see, without 
jealousy, this rival in glory sharing with him the affection of the soldiers ; 
and fearing lest his brother might try to deprive him of his crown — 
according to the precedent set by Orkhan, who had been preferred to his 
elder brother — he had the young prince strangled with a bow-string.’ The 
example thus set by Bayazid proved a precedent which all his successors 
followed. The assassination, or, at least, the captivity, of the brother of the 
sultan became a law of state. « 


Injustice and tyranny were the prominent features of Bayazid’s reign ; he 
was violent and unrestrained in his outbreaks of passion, and was the first 


absence of anything that would suggest fishing or fish-eating; and, indeed, 
linguistic evidence confirms these observations. Greek and Latin have no 
common term for fish ; and we may fairly conclude that the Grseco-Italic 
stock before the separation were neither fishermen or fish-eaters. That they 
were slow to acquire a taste for fish, even after the separation, is attested 
not only by the negative evidence of their remains in the Argolid and on the 
Po but by the curious reticence of Homer. His heroes never go fishing but 
once and then only in the last pinch of famine — ” when the bread was all 
spent from out the ship and hunger gnawed at their belly.” 


Now that we find in Greece, five or six centuries earlier than the poems, a 
people in all probability hailing from the same region whence came the 
ancestors of the Homeric Greeks, with the same ignorance of, or contempt 
for, a fish diet, and building their huts on piles like the primitive Italians 
whose earthworks further appear to have set the copy for the Tirynthian 
galleries — can we doubt that this people sprung from the same root with 
the historic Greeks and their kinsmen of Italy ? The conclusion appears so 
natural and so logical, that it must require very serious and solid objections 
to shake it. But, instead of that, our study of Mycenaean manners and 
institutions— both civil and religious — affords strong confirmation. In the 
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matter of dress we find the historical Greeks the heirs of the Mycenseans, 
and the armour of the Homeric heroes — when we get behind the epic 
glamour of it — differs little from what we know in the Mycencean 
monuments. 


While our knowledge of Mycensean religion is vague at the best, and we 
must recognise in the dove-idols and dove-temples the insignia of an 
imported Aphrodite-cult, we have beyond a reasonable doubt also to 
recognise a genuine Hellenic divinity with her historical attributes clearly 
foreshadowed in Artemis. Again, while the Homeric Greeks themselves are 
not presented to us as worshippers of the dead after the custom avouched by 


Osmanli sultan who drank wine in opposition to the commands of the 
Koran. He crossed the Danube, took possession of nearly all the towns 
belonging to the Byzantines in Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly ; invaded 
Greece, and subjugated the greater portion of Asia Minor. Simultaneously, a 
Turkish army conquered Wallachia, and carried on the war in Bosnia and 
Hungary. 


In 1392, Sigismund, king of Hungary, advanced against the Turks in 
Bulgaria, and though victorious at first, was eventually forced to retreat. He 
then appealed to the other European princes, representing to them the 
danger that menaced them, and prayed for assistance. A special embassy 
was sent to France, and moved the compassion of that nation by a 
representation of a cruelty exercised by the Turks against the Christians, 
and found an influential patron in Philip the Bold of Burgundy. He sent his 
only son, the count de Nevers, to war against the Turks, and the flower of 
the French nobility accompanied him. The number of this army amounted 
to a thousand knights, the same number of soldiers, and six thousand 
mercenaries. 


The march of this army through Germany resembled rather that of an 
extravagant court than of a band of warriors, so greatly did they yield to 
pleasure and enjoyment. Pesth was the general rendezvous, where the 
French and Hungarians were joined by bands of Germans. The number of 
warriors led by Sigismund against the Turks amounted to sixty thousand, 
and this army would have been sufficiently powerful to repulse the enemy, 
had not arrogance and disunion caused their destruction. The French 
knights boasted that they would support the sky itself with their lances, if it 
fell upon them ; no thought of a defeat crossed their proud, impetuous 
minds, and it seemed an easy matter to them not only to drive the Turks out 
of Europe, but to advance into Asia and free the Holy Sepulchre. The 
campaign was opened by the siege of Nikopoli. Bayazid hurried up to the 
assistance of the garrison. The Europeans would not at first believe the truth 
of the rumour of his approach, and the preparations for battle were hurriedly 
commenced when the news was only too certain. 


The day of this unhappy battle was the 28th of September, 1396. To no 
purpose did Sigisnmnd entreat the French not to waste their strength on the 


light Turkish cavalry, but await the advance of the janissaries and spahis. 
They regarded this as an insult to their honour, and rushed madly and incon- 
siderately to battle. Thousands fell before them, and the victory might pos- 


[‘ Strangulation with a bow-string is the most honourable form of capital 
punishment. Only the great of the empire are privileged to die by that 
means. Similarly, in former times only the condemned of the aristocracy 
had been honoured with death by beheading. | 
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sibly have been gained had they not rashly dispersed in pursuit ere they 
came up with the nucleus of Bayazid’s army. When they perceived this 
phalanx their spirits sank. The majorit}’ fled in terror; a few onl} sought 
and found an honourable death, but even flight could not save the rest. The 
count de Nevers was taken prisoner with twenty-one of his most illustrious 
comrades-in-arms. In vain did Sigisnmnd now lead up his Bavarian and 
Styrian knights and a body of his brave Hungarians. The fate of the day was 
decided by the Servians, who were the confederates of the Turks. 
Sigismund escaped with great difficulty on board a boat on the Danube. 


When Bayazid on the next morning surveyed the battlefield and saw sixty 
thousand of his soldiers lying dead, he wept for grief, and swore to revenge 
the death of so many Turks upon the captives. After the French knights had 
been resers-ed for the sake of the hea/y ransom, the sultan ordered a 
massacre, and ten thousand of the prisoners had been killed ere his 
magnates cast themselves at his feet and implored mercy for the rest, which 
he conceded. The coimt de Nevers and his comrades pined in captivity until 
they were liberated by a ransom of 200,000 ducats. Bayazid was only 
prevented by a severe attack of gout from pursuing his victorious career in 
the west, but his troops advanced far into St3Tia and burned Pettau. 


In the mean while the terrible Timur the Lame had subverted the most 
powerful thrones in Asia, and had advanced to the Euphrates on the appeal 


for assistance from the Greek court of Trebizond. In 1400 he conquered the 
Pon-tic town of Sebastia (now called Sivas) and executed Bayazid’s son, 
who fell into his hands on this occasion. Bayazid, who was then before the 
walls of Constantinople, raised the siege and hurried to .-Vsia Minor. Timur 
had in the mean time marched southwards, and in a ven*’ short space of 
time Aleppo, Damascus, and Baghdad fell before his powerful army. At last 
the Turkish and Mongolian army met for the decisive contest before Angora 
(1402). The two armies probably amounted to a million of warriors, and 
although the Mongolians were far superior in number, the Turks made up 
for this by their experience in war. 


But Bayazid selected, in contradiction to the adAice of his grand zi‘, a 
plain for the battlefield, and as the Asiatics serA-ing in his army deserted to 
Timur during the engagement, the Turks were defeated in spite of their 
usual bravery, and Bayazid was taken prisoner, after the whole of his body- 
guard had fallen. Three of his five sons saved their lives — Suleiman, 
Muhammed, and Mu.sa, late the viceroy in Europe. Isa was taken prisoner 
with his father, and his remaining son, Mustapha, fell in battle. Timur 
treated the captured monarch with respect, and on his attempt to escape had 
him carried from each encampment in a gilded litter, like those that Turkish 
ladies made use of. Thence aro.se the rmiiour of the iron cage in which he 
was said to be kept. Bayazid died in imprisonment in 1403, and Timur 
retired to Samarkand, where he also died in 1405. 


CrVTL WAR 


With Bayazid’s captivity and death the Turkish Empire seemed utterly 
annihilated, more especially as his sons carried on a war against each other, 
from which only an entire dis. ‘jolution of the state could be expected. 
Suleiman, the eldest son, took possession of his father’s treasures, occupied 
the Turco-European provinces, and selected Adrianople as his abode. 
Muhammed and Musa remained in Asia. Minor, where the former resided 
in Amasia, the latter in Brusa. 
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But the contest between the brothers led to the death of two (Musa and 
Suleiman), and the third reunited his father’s empire, as Muhammed I 
(1413-1421), and subjected the Turkish emirs in Asia Minor. He died in 
1421, but his vizirs considered it advisable to conceal his death for forty 
days, till Murad IT (1421-1451), his son, arrived from Asia and ascended the 
throne. Murad had many contests with a false Mustapha who asserted that 
he was the son of Bayazid, and in 1440 he m.arched into Hungary on 
account of the assistance that country had afforded to the pretender. But on 
this occasion the Turks found an opponent equal to them, the brave Janos 
Hunyady, the future “*oyevod of Transylvania. He gained the first victory 
over the Turks on the 18th of March, 1442, at Herrmannstadt, and twenty 
thousand of the enemy were left on the battlefield ; a second Turkish army 
of eighty thousand men he defeated with only fifteen thousand, at Vasag, 
although the Turkish leader had boasted that the Himgarians would fly as 
soon as they saw his turban. 


Cardinal Julian, who had been sent by Pope Eugene to the Hungarian court, 
made every exertion to induce King Wladyslaw, who bore the double crown 
of Hungary and Poland, to commence a more effective war against the 
universal enemy of Christians. He promised the support of a crusade which 
the pope had ordered to be preached through the whole of the west. His 
words had effect, and in the summer of 1443 a large army, composed of 
Hungarians, Poles, Servians, A/‘allachians, and German crusaders, crossed 
the Danube. It was a glorious campaign, and had it been followed up by 
others of a similar nature the power of the Turks might have been broken. 
Hunyady gained the victory in two battles, and crossed the Balkan in 
December, 1443. But as the year was so far advanced, and want of 
provisions and sickness harassed the troops, they retreated, though not 
without brilliant hopes for the next year. ‘^ 


Murad had been personally successful in Asia; but the defeats which his 
forces had sustained in Europe and the strength of the confederacy there 
formed against him filled him with grave alarm. He sought by the sacrifice 
of the more remote conquests of his house to secure for the rest of his 


European dominions the same tranquillity which he had re-established in 
the Asiatic. After a long negotiation a treaty of peace for ten years was 
concluded at Szegedin on the 12th of July, 1444, by which the sultan 
resigned all claims upon Servia, and recognised George Brankovich as its 
independent sovereign. Wallachia was given up to Hungary ; and the sultan 
paid sixty thousand ducats for the ransom of Mahmud Tchelebi, his son-in- 
law, who had commanded against Hunyady and had been taken prisoner iri 
the late campaign. The treaty was written both in the Hungarian and in the 
Turkish languages ; King Wladyslaw swore upon the Gospels, and the 
sultan swore upon the Koran, that it should be truly and religiously 
observed. 


Murad now thought that his realm was at jx-ace, and that he himself, after 
so many years of anxiety and toil, might hcjpe to taste the blessings of 
repose. We have watched him hitherto as a man of action, and we have 
found ample reason to admire his capacity and vigour in council and in the 
field. But Murad had also other virtues of a softer order, which are not often 
to be found in the occupant of an oriental throne. He was gentle and alTec- 
tionate in all the relations of domestic life. Instead of seeking to assure his 
safety by the death of the two younger brothers, for whose fate their 
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father had been so anxious, Murad treated them with kindness and honour 
whOe they Hved, and bitterly lamented their loss when they died of the 
plague in their palace at Brusa. The other brother, who took up arn^s 
against him, was killed without his orders. He forgave, for the sake of a 
sister who was married to the prince of Kirman, the treasonable hostility 
with which that vassal of the house of Osman assailed him; and the tears of 
another sister for the captivity of her husband, Mahmud Tchelebi, and her 
entreaties that he miglit be rescued from the power of the terrible Hunyady, 
were believed to have prevailed much in causing Murad to seek the 


pacification of Szegedin. When that treaty was concluded Murad passed 
over to Asia, where he met the ileep affliction of learning the death of his 
eldest son Prince Aladdin, who had shared with him the command of the 
Ottoman forces in Asia during the operations of the preceding year. The 
bitterness of this bereavement increased the distaste which Murad had 
already acquired for the pomp and turmoil of sovereignty. He determined to 
abdicate the throne in favour of his second son, Prince Muhanmied, and to 
pass the rest of his life in retirement at Magnesia. But it was not in austere 
privation nor in the fanatic exercises of Mohammedan raonasticism that 
Murad designed his private life to be wasted. He was no contemner of the 
pleasures of sense, and the scene of his retreat was amply furnished with all 
the ministry of every delight. 


TREACHERY OF CHRISTIANS 


The tidings of warfare renewed by the Christian powers soon roused the 
bold Paynim, like Spenser’s Cymocles, from his bower of bliss. The king of 
Hungary and his confederates had recommenced hostilities in a spirit of 
treachery that quickly received its just reward. Within a month from the 
signature of the Treaty of Szegedin the pope and the Greek emperor had 
persuaded the king of Hungary and his counsellors to take an oath to break 
the oath which had been pledged to the sultan. They represented that the 
confessed weakness of the Ottomans, and the retirement of Murad to Asia, 
gave an opportunity for eradicating the Turks from Europe, which ought to 
be fully employed. The cardinal Julian pacified the conscientious 
misgivings which young King Wladyslaw expressed, by his spiritual 
authority in giving dispensation and absolution in the pope’s name, and by 
his eloquence in maintaining the infamously celebrated thesis that no faith 
is to be kept with misbelievers. 


Hunyady long resisted the persuasions to break the treaty, but his 
conscience was appeased by the promise that he should be made 
independent king of Bulgaria when that province was conquered from the 
Turks. He stipulated only that the breach of the treaty should be delaj-ed till 
September 1st; not out of any lingering reluctance to violate it, but in order 
that the confederates might first reap all possible benefit from it by securely 


establishing their forces in the strongholds of Servia, which the Ottomans 
were then evacuating in honest compliance with their engagements. On 
September 1st the king, the legate, and Hunyady marched against the 
surprised and unprepared Turks with an army of ten thousand Poles and 
Hungarians. The temerity which made them expect to destroy the Turkish 
power in Europe with so slight a force was equal to the dishonesty of their 
enterprise. They advanced into Wallachia, where Drakul, the prince of that 
country, joined them with his levies. That sagacious chieftain saw the 
inadequacy of King Wladyslaw’s means for the task which he had 
undertaken, and remonstrated 
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against advancing further. This brought on a personal difference between 
him and Hunyady, in the course of which Drakul drew his sabre against the 
Hungarian general, and was punished by an imprisonment, from which he 
was released only by promising fresh supplies of troops and a large 
contribution of money. 


The Christian army in full confidence of success crossed the Danube, and 
marched along the line of that river through Bulgaria to the Black Sea. They 
then moved southward along the coast, destroying a Turkish flotilla, 
receiving the surrender of many fortresses, and storming the strongholds of 
Sunium and Pezech. The Turkish garrisons of these places were put to the 
sword or thrown over precipices. Kavarna was next attacked and taken, and 
finally the Christians formed the siege of the celebrated city of Varna. 


The possession of Varna was then, as now, considered essential for the 
further advance of an invading army against the Turkish European Empire. 
Hunyady was still successful ; Varna surrendered to his arms ; the 
triumphant Christians were encamped near it, when they suddenly received 
the startling tidings that it was no longer the boy Muliammed that was their 
adversary, but that Sultan Murad was himself again. They heard that the 
best warriors of Asiatic Turkey had thronged together at the sununons of 


their veteran sovereign; that the false Genoese had been bribed to carry 
Murad and his army, forty thoasand strong, across the Bosporus, by a ducat 
for each soldier’s freight, thus baffling the papal fleet that cruised idly in the 
Hellespont. Other messengers soon hurried into the Christian camp, who 
announced that the unresting sultan had come on against them by forced 
marches, and that the imperial Turkish army was posted within four miles 
of Varna. 


A battle was inevitable ; but the mode in which Hunyady prepared for it 
showed that his confidence was unabated. He rejected the advice which 
some gave in a council of war to form intrenchments and barricades round 
their camp and there await the sultan’s attack. He was for an advance 
against the advancing foe. The young king caught the enthusiastic daring of 
his favourite general, and the Christian army broke up from their lines, and 
marched down into the level ground northward i of the city to attack the 
sultan, who had carefully strengthened his encampment there by a deep 
ditch and palisades. 


BATTLE OF VARNA 


On the eve of the feast of St. Mathurin, November 10th, 1444, the two 
armies were arrayed for battle. The left wing of the Christian army 
consisted chiefly of Wallachian troops. The best part of the Hungarian 
soldiery was in the right wing, where also stood the Prankish crusaders 
under the cardinal Julian. The king was in the centre with the royal guard 
and the young nobility of his realms. The rear-guard of Polish troops was 
under the bishop of Peterwardein. Hunyady acted as commander-in-chief of 
the whole army. On the Turkish side the first two lines were composed of 
cavalry and irregular infantry, the beylerbey of Rumelia commanding on the 
right and the beylerbey of vVnatolia on the left. In the centre, behind their 
lines, the sultan took his post with his janissaries and the regular cavalry of 
his body-guard. The copy of the violated treaty was placed on a lance-head 
and raised on high among the Turkish ranks for a standard in the battle, and 
as a Visible appeal to the God of truth, who punishes perjury among 
mankind. 


‘ Murad had probably crossed the Balkan by the pass that leads from .Vidos 
to Travadi, and had then marched eastward upon Varna. This would bring 


him to the rear of Hunyady. 
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At the very instant when the armies were about to encounter, an evil omen 
troubled the Christians. A strong and sudden blast of wind swept through 
their ranks, and blew all their banners to the ground, save only that of the 
king. 


Yet the commencement of the battle seemed to promise them a complete 
and glorious vnctory. Hunyady placed himself at the head of the right wing, 
and charged the Asiatic troops with such vigour that he broke them and 
chased them from the field. On the other wing, the Wallachians were 
equally successful against the cavalry and azabs of Rumelia. King 
Wladyslaw advanced boldly with the Christian centre; and Murad, seeing 
the rout of his first two lines and the disorder that was spreading itself in the 
ranks round him, despaired of the fate of the day and turned his horse for 
flight. Fortunately for the house of Osnian, Karaja, the beylerbey of 
Anatolia, who had fallen back on the centre with the remnant of his 
defeated wing, was near the sultan at this critical moment. He seized his 
master’s bridle, and implored him to fight the battle out. The commanilant 
of the janissaries, Yazidzi-Toghan, indignant at such a breach of etiquette, 
raised his sword to smite the unceremonious beylerbey, when he was 
himself cut down by a Hungarian .sabre. Murad’s presence of mind had 
failed him only for a mo-ment, and he now encouraged his janissaries to 
stand fimi against the Christian charge. Young King Wladyslaw, on the 
other side, fought gallantly in the thickest of the strife; but his horse was 
killed under him, and he was then surrounded and overpowered. He wished 
to yield himself up prisoner, but the Ottomans, indignant at the breach of 
the treaty, had .sworn to give no quarter. ,\n old janissan*-, Ivhoja Khiri, cut 
off the Christian king’s head and placed it on a pike, a fearful companion to 
the lance on which the \nolated treaty was still reared on high. The 
Hungarian nobles were appalled at the sight, and their centre fled in utter 
ilismay from the field. 


Hunyady, on returning with his victorious right wing, vainly charged the 
janissaries, and strove at least to rescue from them the ghastly trophy of 
their victory. At last he fled in despair, with the wreck of the troops that he 
had personally commanded and with the Wallachians who collected round 
him. The Hungarian rear-guard, abandoned by their commanders, was 
attacked by the Turks the next morning and massacred almost to a man. 
Besides the Hungarian king. Cardinal Julian, the author of the breach of the 
treaty and the cause of this calamitous campaign, perished at “‘arna beneath 
the Turkisk scimitar. This overthrow did not bring immediate ruin upon 
Hungar}’, but it was fatal to the Slavonic neighbours of the Ottomans, who 
had joined the Hungarian king against them. Sers’ia and Bosnia were 
thorougly reconquered by the Mohammedans: and the ruin of these 
Christian nations, which adhered to the Greek church, was accelerated by 
the religious intolerance with which they were treated by their fellow 
Christians of Hungary and Poland, who faithfully obeyed the pope and 
hated the Greek church as heretical.” 


Murad descended a second time from the throne and returned to Magnesia 
to mourn his favourite son. His presence was, however, indispensable to the 
empire, and civil war again tore him from his retreat. The janissaries, 
despising the authority of a chilli, had revolted and sacked Adrianople. At 
the mere sight of Murad order was restored (1445). With him returned the 
glory of conquest ; at the head of sixty thousand men he seized Corinth and 
Patras, ravaged the Peloponnesus, ami forced Prince Constantine to pay 
tribute ; then he turned to Albania, where an emulator of Hunyady’s glory 
was already rising. 
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The despot of northern Albania, or, more correctly, Mirditla, had been 
obliged to give up his four sons to the sultan. The three eldest died at an 
early age, poisoned, it is said; the fourth son, George, brought up at court in 


the altar-pits of Mycense and Tiryns, we do find in the poems an echo at 
least of this cult, and among the later Hellenes it resumes the power of a 
living belief. So, though Homer seems to know cremation only, and this has 
been taken for full proof that the Mycenaeans were not Greeks, the traces of 
embalming in the poems clearly point to an earlier custom of simple burial 
as we find it uniformly attested by the Mycenaean tombs. And, here, again, 
historical Greece reverts to the earlier way. In Greece proper, at least in 
Attica, the dead were not burned, — not even in the age of the Dipylon 
vases, — and yet the Athenians of that day were Greeks. So, among the 
earlier Italians, burial was the only mode of dealing with the dead, and the 
usage was so rooted in their habits that even after cremation was introduced 
some member of the body (g.^., a finger) was always cut off and buried 
intact. We need not repeat Avhat we have elsewhere said of the funeral 
banquet, the immolation of victims, the burning of raiment — all bearing on 
the same conclusion and cumulating the evidence that the Greeks of Homer, 
and so of the historic age, are the lineal heirs of Mycensean culture. 


If the proof of descent on these lines is strong, it is strengthened yet more 
by all we can make out regarding the political and social organisation. That 
monarchy was the Mycensean form of government is sufficiently attested 
by the strong castles, each taken up in large part by a single princely 
mansion. But ” the rule of one man ” is too universal in early times to be a 
criterion of race. Far more significant is the evidence we have for a clan- 
system such as we afterwards find in full bloom among the Hellenes. 


The clan, as we know it in historic times, and especially in Attica, was a 
factor of prime importance in civil, social, and religious life. It was 
composed of families which claim to be, and for the most part actually 
were, descended from a common ancestor. These originally lived together 
in clan-villages — of which we have clear reminiscences in the clan-names 
of certain Attic denies, as Boutadai, Perithoidai, Skanbonidai. Not only did 
the clan form a village by itself, but it held and cultivated its land in com- 
mon. It built the clan-village on the clan-estate ; and as the clansmen dwelt 
together in life, so in death they were not divided. Each clan had its burial- 
place in its own little territory, and there at the tomb it kept up the wor.ship 
of its dead, and especially of its hero-founder. 


the Mohammedan faith, became the favourite of Murad, who gave him, on 
account of his impetuous bravery, the name of Iskander Beg (Prince 
Alexander). It is this name which Europeans corrupted into Scanderbeg. 


Though enjoying the sultan’s favour, the young man did not forget his 
country or his despoiled father. He brooded vengeance in his heart. The first 
defeat of the Ottomans in the long campaign appeared to him the desired 
occasion for putting his project into execution. Taking advantage of the rout 
at Nish, Iskander, holding a dagger at the throat of the reis effendi, 
compelled him to sign an order enjoining the commander of Akhissar 
(Kroia) to give up his place to the favourite of the sultan. Iskander, in order 
that his secret might not be betrayed, killed the minister as soon as the 
position had been secured. He then hastened to Akhissar, secured the keys 
of the place, and massacred the garrison, who were sunk in deep sleep. 
Scanderbeg called to his standard the chiefs of the Albanian clans, seized 
Petrella, Petralba, Stelusia, and entered his ancestral states as a conqueror. 
All the feudal lords of Epirus recognised him as their chief, and at the head 
of fifteen thousand mountaineers he completely defeated the forty thousand 
men of Ali Pasha (1443). 


The abdication of Murad gave him time to organise his forces and to 
prepare for the struggle. Firuz Pasha and Mustapha Pasha were beaten in 
turn and obliged to evacuate the Epirus ; at the same time Scanderbeg 
attacked the Venetians, who had obtained possession of Daina. The 
approach of Mustapha decided Scanderbeg to conclude peace with Venice ; 
Mustapha, being conquered, was made a prisoner and left ten thousand men 
on the battlefield. This was too nmch for the Crescent. Murad at the head of 
a hundred thousand men marched against the autlacious Albanian who had 
dared to oppose him. The two cities of Sfetigrad and Debra fell into his 
power, but he bought their fall at the price of twenty thousand men (1447). 


Hunyady, taking advantage of the embarrassments of the sultan, wished to 
take revenge upon him for his victory at Varna. At the head of eighty 
thousand men, ten thousand of whom were Wallachians, Hunyady crossed 
the Danube and invaded Servia. Murad, to whom the Servian prince 
remained faithful, hastened to the aid of his vassal and met the Hungarian 


army in the plain of Kosovo. For the second time this place was to decide 
the destiny of the Illyrian peninsula. 


Hunyady, trusting in fortune, began the attack without waiting for the 
support of Scanderbeg. The battle lasted three days. It was a furious melde 
where twenty-five thousand Christians fought, without retreating a step, 
against the hundred and fifty thousand Moslems of Murad. The Wallachians 
abandoned Hunyady, and their treason gave the victory to the 
Mohammedans. The Hungarians did not fall without taking vengeance: 
forty thousanil Ottoman bodies were stretched out on the plain (October 
17th, 1448). 


All the forces of the Ottoman Empire were then directed against 
Scanderbeg. The Ottoman troops flooded the Epirus. Kroia was invested 
and blockaded. The conunandant Uracoutel, inaccessible to fear as well as 
to corruption, disdainfully repulsed the presents of the sultan and in a sortie 
burned the besieging machines of the enemy. Scanderbeg continually 
harassed the Moslems and several times surprised their camp with nocturnal 
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attacks. Muraii, tirod of this inglorious warfare in whicli he was wearing 
out his army and losing his best soldiers, offered to give Scantlerheg the 
investiture of the insurgent countries on condition that they remain under 
the suzerainty of the Porte and that Seanderbeg pay 100,000 tlucats tribute. 
The prince of Epirus refiiseti ; and the sultan, being obliged to raise the 
siege, took his way back to Adrianople. But Seanderbeg was awaiting him 
in the defiles of the mountains, and it was only at the price of superhuman 
effort and of half his remaining troops that the sultan was able to force a 
passage 


(1448-1450). 


The marriage of Murad’s son with the daughter of Suleiman Bey, a 
Turkoman prince, was scarcely celebrated when the sultan, overcome by a 
stroke of apoplexy, died in the midst of the feasting (February, 1451). « He 
was 


buried at Brusa. The old English historian, Knolles, who wrote in 1610, 
says of his sepulchre : ” Here he now lieth in a chapel without any roof, his 
grave nothing differing from that of the common Turks, which they say he 
commanded to be done in his last will, that the mercy and blessing of God 
might come unto him by the shining of the sun and moon, and the falling of 
the rain and dew of heaven upon his grave.” 


ACCESSION OF ITUHAMMED II 


Muliammed II, sumamed by his countrymen the Conqueror, was aged 
twenty-one years when his father died. He heard of that event at Magnesia, 
whither the grand vizir had despatched a courier to hmi from Adrianople. 
He instantly sprang on an Arab horse, and exclaiming, “Let those who love 
me, follow me,” galloped off towards the shore of the Hellespont. In a few 
days he was solemnly enthroned. His first act of sovereign authority 
showed that a different spirit to that of the generous Murad would now 
wield the Ottoman power. Murad had left a little son, a babe still at the 
breast, by his second wife, a princess of Servia. Muhammed ordered his 
infant brother to be drowned in a bath, and the merciless command was 
executed at the very time when the unhappy mother, in ignorance of her 
child’s doom, was offering her congratulations to the nmrderer on his 
accession. Muhammed perceived the horror which the atrocity of this deed 
caused among his subjects; and he sought to avert it from himself by 
asserting that the officer who had drowned the infant prince had acted 
without orders, and by putting him to death for the preteiuled treason. But 
Muhammeil himself, when in after years he declared the practice of royal 
fratricide to be a necessary law of the state, confesseti clearly his own share 
in this the first murder of his deeply purpled reigu. 


Muhammed II 


(1430-1481) 
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He had now fully outgrown the boyish feebleness of mind which had 
unfitted him for the throne when twice placed on it by his father six years 
before. For craft, capacity, and courage he ranks among the highest of the 
Ottoman sultans. HLs merits also as a far-sighted statesman and his power 
of mind as a legislator are as undeniable as are his military talents. He was 
also keenly sensible to all intellectual gratifications, and he was himself 
possessed of unusually high literary abilities and attainments. Yet with all 
these qualities we find combined in him an amount of cruelty, perfidy, and 
revolting sensuality, such as seldom stain human nature in the same 
individual. The character of Sulla will perhaps supply the closest parallel 
with that of the renowned Ottoman destroyer of the Greek Empire. 


Three years before Muhammed II was girt with the scimitar of Osman, 
Constantine XI was crowned emperor of Constantinople — a prince whose 
heroism throws a sunset glory on the close of the long-clouded series of the 
Byzantine annals. The Roman Empire of the East was now shrunk to a few 
towns and a scanty district beyond the walls of the capital city ; but that city 
was itself a prize of sufficient splendour to tempt the ambition and excite 
the hostility of a less aspiring and unscrupulous spirit than that of the son of 
Murad. The Ottomans felt that Constantinople was the true natural capital 
of their empire. While it was in the hands of others, the communication 
between their European and their Asiatic provinces could never be secure. 
Its acquisition by themselves would consolidate their power, and invest 
them with the majesty that still lingered round those walls, which had 
encircled the chosen seat of Roman empire for nearly eleven hundred years. 


CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


The imprudence of Constantine, who seems to have judged the character of 
Muhanmied from the inability to reign which he had showTi at the 
premature age of fourteen, hastened the hostility of the young sultan. 
Constantine sent an embassy, demanding the augmentation of a stipend 
which was paid to the Byzantine court for the maintenance of a descendant 
of Suleiman, Sultan Bayazid’s eldest son. This personage, who was named 
Orkhan, had long been in apparent retirement but real custody at 
Constantinople; and the ambassadors hinted that if their demands were not 
complied with, the Greek emperor would inmiediately set him loose, to 
compete with Muhammed for the Turkish throne. Muhammed, who at this 
time was engaged in quelling some disturbances in Asia Minor, answered 
with simulated courtesy ; but the old grand vizir, KhalU, warned the 
Byzantines, with indignant vehemence, of the folly of their conduct, and of 
the difference which they would soon experience between the fierce 
ambition of the young sultan and the mild forbearance of his predecessor. 


Muhammed had indeed bent all his energies on effecting the conquest of the 
Greek capital, and he resolved to secure himself against any interruption or 
division of his forces while engaged in that great enterprise. He provided 
for the full security of his territories in Asia ; he made a truce of three years 
with Hunyady, which guaranteed him from aO attack from the north in Eu- 
rope; and he then contemptuously drove away the imperial agents who 
received the revenues of the lands allotted for the maintenance of Orkhan, 
and began to construct a fortress on the European sifle of the Bosporus, 
about five miles above Constantinople, at a place where the channel is 
narrowest, and immediately opposite one that had been built by Bayazid 
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Yilderim on the Asiatic shore. Constantine remonstrated in vain against 
these evident preparations for the blockade of his city; and the Ottomans 
employed in the work were encouraged to commit acts of violence against 
the Greek peasantry, which soon led to conflicts between armed bands on 
either side. Constantine closed the gates of his city in alarm, and sent 
another embassy of remonstrance to the sultan, who replied by a declaration 
of war, and it was clearly evident that the death-struggle of the Greek 
Empire was now fast approaching. 


Each party employed the autunm and winter of 1452 in earnest preparations 
for the siege, which was to be urged by the one and resisted by the other in 
the coming spring. Muhanmied collected the best troops of his empire at 
Adrianople ; but much more than mere numbers of soldiery, however well 
disciplined and armed for the skirmish or the battlefield, was requisite for 
the capture of the great and strong city of Coristantinople. Artillery had for 
some time previously been employed both by Turkish and Christian armies; 
but Muhammed now prepared a more numerous and formidable park of 
cannon than had ever before been seen in warfare. A Hungarian engineer, 
named Urban, had abandoned the thankless service and scanty pay of the 
Greeks for the rich rewards and honours with which the sultan rewarded all 
who aided him in his conquest. Urban cast a monster cannon for the Turks, 
which was the object both of their admiration and terror. Other guns of less 
imposing magnitude, but probably of greater efficiency, were prepared; and 
ammunition and military stores of everj-description and the means of 
transport were collected on an equally ample scale. But Muhammed did not 
merely heap together the’ materials of war with the ostentatious profusion so 
conmion in oriental iiilers. He arranged all, he provided for the right use of 
all, in the keen spirit of skUful combination which we admire in the 
campaigns of Cffisar and Napoleon. He was almost inces.santly occupied in 
tracing and discussing with his officers plans of the city, of his intended 
lines, of the best positions for his batteries and magazines, of the spots 
where mines might be driven with most effect, and of the posts which each 
di\Tsion of his troops should occupy. & 


The siege and capture of Constantinople have already been narrated at 
length in these pages in connection with the fall of the Byzantine Empire. 
The Ottomans began the siege with an inmiense army in the beginning of 


April, 1453. .41S little headwaj’ could be made, even with his immense 
cannon, against the hea%y fortifications of the city, Muhammed decided on 
an attack by sea, and, finding the lower part of the Golden Horn blocked, 
built to the upper part a plank read leading from the Bosporus. Over this 
road, which was five mOes long, he dragged his ships into the upper 
harbour, where his cannons could be u.sed with greater effect. <» 


On May 24th Muhammed sent an envoy to the besieged, promising the 
inhabitants life and liberty and the emperor the possession of the Morea if 
the city would capitulate. Constantine replied that rather than surrender he 
would bury him.self beneath the ruins of his capital. The 29th of May was 
fixed for the general assault. Warlike enthusiasm and religious fanaticism 
exalted the Ottoman troops to the highest point. Constantine conducted 
himself like a soldier and general. At the head of foreign troops he 
continued to fight at the breach. Seeing the rout of his soldiers he 
understood that all hope was gone. Not wishing to survive the ruin of his 
countrj’, the massacre of his people, he collected a handful of braves, and 
throwing himself into the midst of the Ottomans, fell, after performing 
prodigies of valour, among the heaps of dead. At least he had died like a 
soldier and king. 
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mV Mien the soldiers, glutted with booty and satiated with massacre, ceased 
at last to pillage and kill, Muhanimed turmeil his attention to making good 
his conquest by the establishment of political institutions fitted to the 
temperament and customs of his new subjects. 


The capture of Constantinople terrified the ancient countries of the 
Byzantine Empire. Greece was dismayed by this disaster. From the Morea 
and from the islands the people fled without knowing whither. The sea was 
covered with vessels and barks carrying the families of the Greeks and their 


riches. The mountains, the monasteries, the islands occupied by the 
Venetians and Genoese served as a refuge. 


A firman ordered all the Greeks who were dispersed in the Ottoman Empire 
to return to Constantinople, and promised them the right of free exercise of 
their religion and the preservation of their property. The Greeks retained all 
their churches, from that called Suli-Monastir to those at the very gates of 
Adrianople. At the order of the sultan a new patriarch was installed in office 
by the usual ceremony. When Georgius or George Scholarius (Gennadius) 
had been crowned with the tiara, the sultan said to him: “Be patriarch, and 
may heaven protect you ! On every occasion coimt upon my friendship and 
enjoy all the privileges possessed by your predecessors.” 


Preserving their religion, their goods, and the right of administering their 
own affairs, the Greeks formed a vast community entirely separate from the 
conquering nation. They paid double taxes, one for themselves and one for 
their lands. The head of the community was the patriarch, who was assisted 
by a synod ; he had the rank of vizir and possessed a janissary guard. All 
civil and criminal cases of the Greek rayahs in the district of Constantinople 
were tried before his tribunal. This tribunal, composed of the principal 
dignitaries of the clergy, could pronoimce any sentence, even that of death, 
and the military authorities were responsible for the execution of its 
decrees. 


The synod formed the grand council of the nation and served at the same 
time as a court of appeal. The members of the s3aiod as well as the 
patriarch were exempt from the land tax (kharadj). Every bishop enjoyed in 
his own diocese the same privileges that the patriarch enjoyed at 
Constantinople. The confiscated lands of the large Greek families were 
transformed into tiamars, but those belonging to the rayahs remained in the 
hands of their owners, and were subject only to the kharadj. Every 
community was governed by primates whom it appointed. They distributed 
the kharadj and the other taxes. 


FURTHER CONQUESTS OF MUHAMMED 


Profiting by the terror which the fall of Constantinople had spread as far as 
the Danube, Muhanimed actively pursued his work of conquering the entire 


Illyrian Peninsula. In the Peloponnesus, Demetrius and Thomas Pala? 
ologus, brothers of the last emperor of Byzantium, submitted to the 
imposition of an annual tribute of twelve thousand ducats. Their ba.se 
servility delayed their fall only a few j/ears; eight years later, in 1462, 
Muhammed reunited the Peloponnesus to his states. 


Servia was invaded and ravaged; fifty thousand prisoners of both .sexes 
were Carried into captivity; but Hunyady hastened to the aid of the Servians, 
and the terrible adversary of Murad II crushed Firuz Bey (1454). The 
orthodox Servians nourished against the Catholic Hungarians the same 
rancour and 
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hatred that the Greeks nourished against the Latins. George Branko'ich 
hastened to buy, at the price of a tribute of thirty thousand ducats, a 
precarious and shameful “peace. It was not, however, to be of long duration. 
The following year an Ottoman fleet, after conquering Thasos, Samothrace, 
Imbros, and Lemnos, experienced a sanguinary defeat before Cos, and 
failed completely in an attempt to capture Rhodes by siege. The sultan, at 
the head of a hundred and fifty thousand men and three hundred pieces of 
artillery, then entered Servia and arrived before Belgrade without meeting 
with any resistance. Hunyaily, assisting, had established himself in the 
town. The Turkish .squadron, which was at the siege, was destroyed, a 
general attack failed, and the assailants, being driven back to their camp, 
were obliged to forego their attempt, leaving twenty-four thousand men 
buried in the intrenchinents and abandoning all their artillerj-. The great 
Hungarian captain ditl not long enjoy his triumph. Twenty days after the 
flight of the Moslems he succumbed to the effects of a wound received in 
the combat.’ 


As his death riil the Ottomans of the most redoubtable adversarj’ they had 
yet met, the grand vizir Mahnmd Pasha re-entered Servia. He took 
possession of Semendria, and in two years finished the definitive conquest 


of that countrj’, which has been so often invaded and ravaged. The most 
energetic portion of the population, led bj’ the patriarch, preferred exile to 
servitude. Taking refuge in Hungarj’, the Servians fonned settlements 
somewhat like militarj’ colonies, which provided the emperors of Austria 
with their best soldiers; and nowhere did the Ottomans meet more 
detennined enemies (1458-1460). The conquest of Bosnia followed soon 
after that of Sers-ia. While Mahmed Pasha was conquering Servia and 
Bosnia, Sultan lluhanmied took the city of Amasia from the Genoese and 
Sinope from Ismail Bey. The conquest of Greece was accomplished at the 
same time ; only the islands of the .Archipelago and of the jEgean Sea and 
the Venetian principalities of the Peloponnesus had escaped the conqueror. 


Desirous of shielding Servia, his recent conquest, from the attacks of the 
Hungarians, Sultan Miihammed turned his arms against the voyevod of 
Wallachia, Vlad the Executioner. The ferocity of this prince had won for 
him from his subjects the name of Drakul (devil) ; the Moslems called him 
Kazikli-Woda (the impaling voyevod), on account of the punishment he 
was accustomed to inflict, “‘lad hastened to submit to Sultan Muhammed 
and concluded with him a treaty which until recent times was regarded as a 
charter of the rights of ““‘allachia. 


This treaty was hardly signed when Mad allied himself with Matthias Cor- 
inus, impaled the sultan’s envoys with all their suite — ” the pasha on an 
elevated pole as a sign of honour” — and invaded Bulgaria. Muhammed 
marched against him with fifty thousand men, and after several months of 
desperate and merciless warfare the voyevod took refuge in Hungary, where 
Matthias Cors-inus threw him into prison. 'lad’s brother, Radul, a favourite 
of the sultan, succeeded him, but was reduced to the condition of a simple 
pasha. Wallachia was incorporated with the empire (1462).* 


In Asia Muhammed’s arms were more uniformly successful. He conquered 
and annexed to his empire Sinope and Trebizond, and he finally subdued 
the 


[‘ The name of Gio\anni di Capistrano is inseparably connected with the 
battle of Belgrade. He was a Franciscan nionk, who traversed the wtiole of 
Europe tryin;; to arouse people to fight against the infidels. He came to the 
aid of Hunyady at Belfirade \sith an anny consisting of *‘townsmen, 


That the Mycenajans lived under a like clan-system, the excavation of the 
toml)s of the lower town has shown conclusively. The town was composed 
of villages more or less removed from one another, each the seat of a clan. 
We have no means of determining whether the land was held and tilled in 
common, but we do know that by each village lay the common clan- 
cemetery — a group of eight, ten, or more tombs, obviously answering to 
the number of families or branches of the clan. In the construction of the 
tombs, and in the offerings contained, we note at once differences between 
different cemeteries and uniformity in the tombs of the same group. The 
richest cemeteries lie nearer the acropolis, as the stronger clans would natu- 
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rally dwell nearer the king. Thus, for its population, Mycense covered a 
large area, but its limits were not sharply defined, and the transition from 
the citadel centre to the open country was not abrupt. The villages were 
linked together by graveyards, gardens and fields, highways and squares ; 
thus the open settlement was indeed a TroXt? €vpvd<yvia — a town of 
broad ways. 


Somewhat such must have been the aspect in primitive days of Sparta and 
Athens, not to mention many other famous cities. Indeed, even in historic 
times, as we know from the ruins, Sparta was still made up of detached 
villages spread over a large territory for so small a population. So, primitive 
Athens was composed of the central settlement on the Acropolis, with the 
villages encircling it from Pnyx to Lycabettus and back again. When the 
city was subsequently walled in, some of these villages were included in the 
circuit, others were left outside, while still others (as the Ceramicus) were 
cut in two by the wall. The same thing happened at Mycena? ; the town 
wall was built simply because the fortress was an insufficient shelter for the 
populace as times grew threatening ; but it could not, and did not, take in all 
the villages. 


Such, briefly, is the objective evidence — the palpable facts — pointing to a 
race connection between the Mycenseans and the Greeks of history. We 
have, finally, to consider the testimony of the Homeric poems. Homer 
avowedly sings of heroes and peoples who had flourished in Greece long 


peasants, students, and begging monks.” The victory of the Christians on 
that day was largely due to the confidence of Capistrano, who urged the 
attack when Hunyady thought all was lost.] 
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princes of Karauiania, those rancorous enemies of the house of Osman. The 
most important of all his conquests, after that of Constantinople, was the 
subjugation of the Crimea in 1475 by one of the most celebrated of the 
Turkish captains, Ahmed, surnamed Keduk, or Broken-mouth, who was 
Muhammed’s grand vizir from 1473 to 1477. The immediate causes of the 
expedition to the Crimea were the sultan’s hostility with the Genoese, who 
possessed the strong city of Kaffa in that country, and the entreaties which 
the deposed kaan of the Crim Tatars addressed to Muhammed for aid 
against his revolted brothers. But it cannot be doubted that a prince of 
Muhammed’s genius discerned the immense value of the Crimea to the 
occupiers of Constantinople, and the necessity of securing his dominions by 
its annexation. Ahmed Keduk attacked Kaffa with a powerful fleet and an 
army of forty thousand men. That city, then called Little Constantinople 
from its wealth and strength, surrendered in four days. The booty which the 
conqueror seized there was immense ; forty thousand of the inhabitants 
were transplanted to Constantinople, and fifteen hundred young Genoese 
nobles were compelled to enter into the corps of janissaries. The whole of 
the peninsula was speedily covered by the Turkish troops; and the Crunean 
khans were thenceforth for three centuries the vassals of the Ottoman 
sultans. 


Muhammed was frequently engaged in hostilities with the Venetians as well 
as with the Genoese. The Archipelago and the coasts of Greece were 
generally the scenes of these wars, in the course of which the sultan 
obtained possession of EubcEa, Lesbos, Lemnos, Cephalonia, and other 
islands. The conquest of the Eubcea was marked by base treachery and 
cruelty on the part of the sultan, and signalised by the pure courage of a 
Christian heroine. The Venetian commander, Paul Erizzo, after a long and 


brave defence, surrendered the citadel on condition of the sultan pledging 
his word for the safety of all within it. Muhammed signed the capitulation ; 
and when the garrison had marched out and laid down their amis, he put all 
of them, except the Greeks, to death with the crudest tortures. Paul Erizzo 
was sawed in two by his orders. The daughter of the Venetian general, the 
young and fair Anne Erizzo, was dragged to the sultan’s tent ; but the 
Christian maiden preferred death to dishonour, and, unmoved by either 
promise or tlireat, she was killed by the slaves of the angry tyrant. 


Towards the end of Muhammed’s reign, Scanderbeg was completely 
overpowered by the Ottoman forces, and Albania and the district of 
Herzegovina were united with the sultan’s dominions. These conquests 
brought the Turkish arms into more extensive contact with the possessions 
of Venice along the eastern coasts of the Adriatic. In 1477 a powerful 
Turkish army marched into the territory of Friuli at the northern extremity 
of that sea, and menaced Venice itself. The Venetians carried a line of 
intrenchments from the mouth of the Isonzo to Gorz. But the Turks in the 
October of that year passed their lines and defeated their army. Omar Pasha, 
the Ottoman general, next passed the Tagliamento, a stream destined to 
become so illustrious in after warfare. The Turkish troops spread 
themselves without resistance over all the rich level country as far as the 
banks of the Piave ; and the trembling senators of Venice saw from their 
palace-roofs the northern horizon glow with the light of burning towns and 
villages. The Turks retired in November, loaded with booty. Venice eagerly 
concluded a treaty of peace with the sultan, which (according to one Italian 
historian) contained a stipulation, by which the republic was to aid the 
sultan, if attacked, with a fleet of one hundred galleys, and the sultan was, 
in case of like necessity, to send one hmidred thousand Turkish cavalry 
against the enemies of Venice. 
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Tlie subjugation of Italy was a project which Muhammetl, though often 
obhged to delay, had never abandoned. In 1480 he prepared to carry it into 


execution on a scale of military and naval preparation equal to the grandeur 
of the enterprise, and at the same time he resolved to quell the sole 
formidable enemy that yet remained near, the heart of his dominions. The 
strong island of Rhodes was still in the possession of the knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, who had established themselves there in 1311, and gallantly 
maintained their sovereignty of the island as an independent power for 
upwards of a century and a half. Three renegades from the order had incited 
the sultan to attack Rhodes, by giving him plans of its fortifications, and 
promising that it would be easily capturetl hy forces which the Turks could 
employ against it. Mesih Pasha was sent to capture Rhodes in the April of 
14.S0, with a fleet of one hundred and sixty galleys, a powerful army, and a 
large park of the heaviest artillery. The Ottoman pasha effected a landing on 
the island, and after capturing some inferior posts, he formed his lines of 
siege against the city itself, which is built on the northern extremity of the 
isle. 


The grand ma.^ter of the knights, Peter d’ Aubusson, defended the city with 
indomitable fortitude and consummate skill ; but it mast have fallen, had it 
not been for the ill-timed avarice or military rigour of the Turkish 
commander. After a long siege and many severe encounters, the Turks 
made a general assault on the 28th of July, 1480. Their artillery had opened 
a wide rent in the walls; their numbers were ample, their zeal was never 
more conspicuous. In spite of the gallantry of the Christian knights, the 
attacking columns had gained the crest of the breach ; and the Ottoman 
standard was actually planted on the walls, when Mesih Pasha ordered a 
proclamation to be made that pillage was forbidden, and that all the plunder 
of the place must be reserved for the sultan. This announcement filled the 
Turkish army with disgust and disaffection. The soldiery yet outside the 
town refused to march in to support their comrades who had won the 
breach, and these were borne back and driven in disorder from the city by a 
last desperate charge of the chevaliers, who had marked the sudtlen 
wavering of their assailants. The siege was raLsed, and Rhodes rescued for 
half a century. 


On the same day that the Turks advanced to their unsuccessful assault on 
Rhodes, the leader of their other great expedition, Ahmed Keduk, the 
conqueror of the Crimea, effected his disembarkation on the coast of Italy, 


where no Ottoman before him had ever placed his foot. He landed on the 
Apulian shore, and marched against Otranto, which was then considered the 
key of Italy. His fleet cast anchor in the roads, and the city was promptly 
and fiercely assailed both by sea and by land. The resistance of Otranto, th 
.ugh spirited, was brief. The place was stormed on the 1 1 th of August, 
1480. Out of a population of twenty-two thousand, the greater number were 
massacred without mercy, and the wretched survivors subjected to the worst 
atrocities of Turkish warfare. 


Muhammed was now master of a strong city and harbour, which secured an 
entrance for his armies into Italy. His arms had met reverses at Rhodes 
when he was absent, but he resolved to conduct the next enterprise in 
person. Early in the spring of 1481 tlu; horsetails were planted on the 
Asiatic shore of the Bosporus, as signals for a new campaign ; but no one, 
save the sultan himself, knew against which quarter the power of Turkey 
was now to be directeil. His maxim was that secrecy in design and celerity 
in execution are the great elements of success in war. Once, when at the 
commencement of a campaign one of his chief officers asked him what 
were the main objects of his operations, Muhammed answered sharply, ” If 
a hair of my beard knew them, I would 
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pluck it out and cast it into the fire.” No one could tell what throne was 
menaced by the host that now gathered at the sultan’s bidding; but while the 
musters were yet incomplete, the expedition was arrested by the death of 
the sultan, who expired suddenly in the midst of his army on May 3rd, 
1481. & 


ORGANISATION OF EMPIRE 


As a legislator Muhammed deserves a place apart from that of the other 
Ottoman monarchs. Before him the Osmanlis were an army rather than a 
nation ; it was he who systematised their institutions and established them 
on a firm basis. His code, the Kanun-nameh (fundamental law), is divided 
into three parts. It treats of the hierarchy of the great, of ceremonies, of 
fines, and of the products of labour. The mystic number four is taken as the 
base of the governmental hierarchy in honour of the four angels which carry 
the Koran, and of the four caliphs, disciples of Mohammed. 


The state is compared to a tent ; in it the government is the gate (porte) or 
most conspicuous part. The four supports of the Sublime Porte are the first 
four dignitaries of the empire : the vizir, the kadi-asker (judge of the army), 
the defterdar (minister of finance), and the nishandji (secretary for the 
signature of the sultan). The number of vizirs was fixed at four, but the 
grand vizir was by far the most important; to him was confided the seal of 
state, badge of supreme dignity ; he had the right to hokl a separate divan at 
his owm house in which matters of detail were discussed. The kadi-askers, 
of which there were two, one for Europe and one for Asia, appointed judges 
and professors for all posts, excepting a few privileged places, the bestowal 
of which was reserved for himself by the grand vizir. The nishandji affixed 
the tiighra (sultan’s seal) on documents, preparing and revising them. This 
function became honorific afterwards, all its attributes hav-ing gradually 
passed to tne reis effendi, or secretary of state. 


After these dignitaries came the chiefs of the army — the agha of the 
janissaries, who at the same time was prefect of police in Constantinople, 
and the aghas of the spahis and other cavalry corps. The exterior aghas were 
the topji-bashi, general of artillerj^ ; the chamberlains, equerries, etc. The 
interior aghas were the grand officers of the palace, the kapu aglm (chief of 
the white eunuchs), the kidar agha (chief of the black eunuchs), the 
bostanji-hashi (head gardener), the tchaxish-bashi (chief of state 
messengers), etc. Beys — pa/shas having as their standard the tail of a 
horse — governed the provinces ; beyler beys — pashas having as their 
standard the tails of two horses — levied the taxes, and performed duties of 
similar nature. 


Opposite the names Muhammed entered an estimate of the wealth of their 
domains in order proportionately to regulate their rents. The customs, 
mines, fines, and tributes composed the remainder of the fiscal revenues. 
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The most important part of tho legislation of the conqueror was the 
organisation of the religious and judicial corps, kaovrn by the name of the ” 
chain ” of ulemas. “The so-called priests,” says Von Hanmicr-Purgstall,/ ” 
that is to 


say, the officiators in the mosques, the prayer-criers, the imams, and the 
preachers, have perhaps less influence in the Ottoman Empire than in any 
other state ; the teaching corps, on the contrary, has an authority and 
importance which are miexampled anywhere else except in China.” The 
ulemas are not a sacerdotal class; they are a learned and literary body. From 
them 


3>A*Ai(1?.-A”ASW exclusively are recruited the primar }’ 


_-s \.A.v ‘-WI: I-‘TH?’A AAA functionaries, the magistrates, 


doctors, and professors. The ” chain ” of the ulemas includes professors and 
students, officials and candidates. All the officials are graduated from 
superior schools (medresse‘), in which are taught grammar, syntax, logic, 
rhetoric, metaphysics, geometry, astronomy, jurisprudence, and theology; 
the two last-named sciences the Moslems treat as one. 


The candidates pass through the successive degrees of thaleb (student), of 
damishmend (endowed with science), and of tnulazim (prepared). The 
grade of damishmend suffices for obtaining the position of an imam, of an 
inferior judge (naib), or of a pro-fesssor in the primary schools ; that of 
mulazim capacitates the candidate for the position of a muderri (professor), 
a medresse, of a mollah, or of one of the high officers of the magistracy. 
Ten degrees are conferred in the class of muderris. These can be gained 
only successively and always in the order of age. Every passage from one 
grade to another demands a new diploma (ron us). Arrived at the grade of 
SulejTnanieh, the ulemas pass in the order of age from the corps of 
muderris to that of moUahs. The Ottoman body of magistrates Ls divided 
into five orders distinct in rank, prerogatives, and attributes. To the first 
order belong the sadr-ritm or kadi-asker of Rumelia, the sadr-anatoH or 
kadi-asker of Anatolia, the istambol-kadissi or judge of Constantinople, the 
mollahs of Galata, Scutari, Eyub, etc. Under the first two sultans there was 
only one kadi in the capital ; he had no prerogative other than simple pre- 
eminence over the kadis of the provinces. Muhammed II divided this office 
into two departments (1480). The two new officials had the collective title 
Sadrcin, that is to say, two magistrates ipar excellence; the first had the 
jurisdiction in the European provinces, the second exercised the same 
powers in the Asiatic provinces. 
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In the seventeenth century, while the authority of the sadr-anatoli became 
more and more restricted, even to the point of iDeing annihilated, the 
jurisdiction of the sadr-rum reached a high degree of importance. The sadr- 
rum has a general acquaintance with all legal cases. It is to him that the 
grand vizir refers almost all civil and criminal affairs which have been 
cursorily examined by the divan. He has the power to summon before his 
tribunal all cases still pending in the other tribunals of the capital. It is his 
right after the decease of any citizens of higher condition, whether 
Mohammedan or not, to place seals upon their goods. His most eminent 
prerogative is that of deciding on all suits concerning state property, state 
claims, and the treasury. 


The istambol-kadissi is the ordinary judge of Constantinople; he has under 
his supervision the commerce, arts, manufactures, and food-stuffs of the 
capital. The niollahs of Mecca and Medina come next in the hierarchal 
order, and after them the mollahs of Adrianople, Brusa, and Damascus. The 
last three magistrates are equal in rank, and from any one of these offices 
they may pass to those of Mecca or Medina. The mollahs of Galata, Scutari, 
Eyub, Smyrna, Aleppo, Yenisher (Larissa), and Saloniki form the inferior 
class of magistrates of the first order. To the first order of the magistracy 
belong also five of the chief officers of the serai (pal-ace) : the khodja, or 
preceptor of the sultan ; the hekim bashi, chief physician ; the munedjim 
bashi, chief astrologian ; the hunkars imami, or chaplains of the serai. The 
mollahs of Marash, Baghdad, Bosra, Sofia, Belgrade, Kutaya, Konieh, and 
Philippopolis compose the class of magistrates of the second order, which 
usually does not count more than seventy members. 


The right of appeal is unknown in Moslem legislation. The magistrates are 
at the same time notaries and officers of the civil state. The tribunals have 
neither councillors nor assessors. “A registrar, wekayi-kiatibi,” writes 
D’Ohsson,? “is present at all trials, pen in hand, to register the deeds and 
the pleas of the parties ; most frequently it is he who directs the procedure 


and determines the judgment of the magistrates. Cases are pleaded by the 
parties themselves or by persons who have received the power of attorney ; 
the testimony of two witnesses is accepted as complete proof in both civil 
and criminal cases.” 


The mujli’i form a body of a little more than two hundred doctors or 
jurisconsuls, whose sole occupation Ls to furnish jetvas (legal opinioas) to 
tho.se who have occasion to consult the sacred law concerning doctrine, 
morals, or civil and criminal jurisprudence. There were never more than one 
in every principal city. The mufti who resided near the sovereign had pre- 
eminence over the others. In the capital, as in the provinces, they came only 
after the kadis in the hierarchal order. Immediately after the capture of 
Constantinople, however, Muliammed II gave the two charges of mufti and 
kadi of the capital to Djelal Zade Kidir Bey Tchelebi, conferred on him the 
title of sheikh ul-islam (chief flignitary of Islam), and among other 
prerogatives submitted to his jurisdiction all the nmftis of the i)rovinces. 


At the death of Kidir Bey, Feramuz Zade Khosru Muhammed Effendi unit- 
ed the offices of sheikh ul-islam, of istambol-kadissi, and of mollah of 
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Galata and Scutari (1459). Particular reasons led him to resign his offices 
(1472). The sultan then gave the former to Abdul-Kerim EfTendi, 
.separating the duties of mufti and of kadi. The authority of the mufti, 
supported by religion, soon became all-powerful, and often their fetvas 
counterbalanced the despotic power of the sultans. . This body of mufti so 
strongly constituted — chiefly through the labours of the grand vizir 
Mahmud — has contributed not a little towards keeping the Ottomans at a 
stand-still in the midst of the universal progress which has been realised 


under their eyes. It is to this institution that must be attributed their religious 
fanaticism, their servile attachment to the letter of the law, and their blind 
respect for tradition. 


The second part of the Kanun-nameh establishes fratricide in principle and 
in practice: “The ulemas have declared it permissible that whoever of my 
illustrious sons and grandsons attains the supreme power may put his 
brothers to death to assure the peace of the world.” Muhammcd had set the 
example; his first act on mounting the throne had been, as we have seen, to 
order the death of his brother, an infant at the breast. 


The third part of the law regulates the price of blood : the price of a murder 
is fixed at 3,000 aspers; of an eye put out, at 1,500; of a wound in the head, 
at 30, etc. ; the police are charged with collecting these taxes. Together with 
the ordinances of Suleiman the Magnificent, the Kanim-nameh forms all the 
civil legislation of the Ottomans. 


In establishing them.selves in the Byzantine Empire the Turks left 
untouched almost all the laws, habits, customs, ceremonies, the pompous 
etiquette, and the administrative, financial, and municipal .system of the 
conquered people. Far from seeking to assimilate the traditions of Greek 
and Roman civilisation by adapting them to their own character, habits, and 
religion ; far from trying to fuse the conquered with the conquering race, to 
attain unity and to form a single nation, the victors thought only of making 
more distinct the line which separated them from their subjects, while 
accepting en bloc the refined, despotic, venal, and corrupting legislation of 
the Byzantines. 


“At the same time that they adopted the spirit, if not the letter,” says 
Despies,” “of the system of taxation in force among the Greeks, they 
recognised the privileges of the large landholders of Bosnia and Albania. 
Finally they themselves instituted little by little vast fiefs under the name of 
beyliks, which were founded on the principle of peasant servitude. This 
system encouraged the spahis po-sscssing timars and ziamets to exchange 
their right to a title for a right of ownership in land and persons.” 


The Ottoman armies were filled with Christians, who either were converted 
to Islam by force or served with the title of auxUiaries ; a large proportion 


be-fore his own day. Now it may be denied that these represent the 
civilisation known to us as Mycensean ; but it is certainly a marvellous 
coincidence (as Schuchhardt h observes) that ” excavations invariably 
confirm the former power and splendour of every city which is mentioned 
by Homer as conspicuous for its wealth or sovereignty.” 


Of all the cities of Hellas, it is the now established centres of Mycensean 
culture which the poet knows best and characterises with the surest hand. 
Mycenae ” rich in gold ” is Agamemnon’s seat, and Agamemnon is lord of 
all Argos and many isles, and leader of the host at Troy. In Laconia, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the tomb which has given us the famous 
Vaphio cups, is the royal seat of Menelaus, which is likened to the court of 
Olympian Zeus. Boeotian Orchomenos, whose wealth still speaks for itself 
in the Treasury of Minyas, is taken by the poet as a twin type of affluence 
with Egyptian Thebes, “where the treasure-houses are stored fullest.” 
Assuredly, no one can regard all this and many another true touch as mere 
coincidence. The poet knows whereof he affirms. He has exact knowdedge 
of the greatness and bloom of certain peoples and cities at an epoch long 
anterior to his own, with which the poems have to do. And there is not one 
hint in either poem that these races and heroes were not of the poet’s own 
kin. 


It might be assumed that there had once ruled in those cities an alien people, 
and that the monuments of Mycenaean culture were their legacy to us, but 
that the Achseans who came after them have entered into the inheritance of 
their fame. Such usurpations there have been in history ; but the hypothesis 
is out of the question here. At Mycense, where exploration has been 
unusually thorough, the genuine Mycensean Age is seen to have come to a 
sharp and sudden end — a catastrophe so overwhelming that we cannot 
conceive of any lingering bloom. Had the place passed to a people worthy 
to succeed to the glory of the race who reared its mighty walls and vaulted 
tombs, then we should look for remains of a different but not a contemptible 
civilisation. But, in fact, we find built directly on the ruins of 
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of the vizirs and generals were of Christian origin ; all the administrators, 
scribes, collectors, and envoys were Slavs or Greeks. ” It was a maxim of 
state among the Osmanlis,” says Von Hainmer-Purgstall,/ ” that it was 
necessary to be the son of a Christian to attain the highest dignities in the 
empire.” 


Muhammed had veritably created a Turkish Empire, giving it 
Constantinople for its capital and the Kanun-nameh for its code. He had 
completed the conquest of Anatolia to the upper Euphrates and that of the 
Balkan IVn-insula to the Danube ; he had by .so many incursions beyond 
the.sc frontiers pointed out the battlefields for succeeding reigns ; ho had 
disquieted Persia and Egypt and carried terror to the confines of Austria and 
Italy. At two points his impetuous course was broken — at Belgrade and at 
Rhodes. Ana without Belgrade the Ottoman Empire was bridled on the 
Danube; without Rhodes it was not master of the iEgean Sea and could not 
risk itself on the Mediterranean, c 
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Muliammed’s son and successor, Bayazid II (1481-1512), was compelled, 
immefliately after ascending the throne, to march against his younger 
brother, Zizim [or Jem], viceroy of Karamania, as he refused obedience. 
Zizim, defeated at Nicjea, fled in the first instance to Egypt, and then to the 
knights of St. John, who effectually protected him. Bayazid bound himself 
to pay them an annual sum of 45,000 ducats, on condition that they would 
not allow him to quit their territory. 


They kept their promise, although the kings of France, Aragon, and 
Hungary in turn demanded Zizim’s extradition, in order to embarrass the 
sultan by taking his part. At last, however, they were compelled to give him 
up to Pope Alexander VI. The latter, who was seated on the papal throne 
from 1492-1503, and disgraced it by conduct only paralleled by that of a 


Nero or an Elagabalus, entered into negotiatioiLs with Bayazid II, in 
consequence of which he removed Zizim by means of poison in 1495. 


In 1492 Bayazi<l attempted to take Belgrade by surprise, but was repulsed. 
He then attacked Albania, and simultaneously ravaged Transylvania, 
Croatia, Styria, and Carinthia. At Villach his troops were attacked by a 
Christian army, when ten thousand of them were killed, seven thousand 
taken prisoners, and fifteen thousand captured Christians liberated. In 1498 
the Turks twice attacked Poland, and in the following year, through the 
instigation of the pope, waged war with the Venetians, and on this occasion 
made a fresh invasion into Carinthia. The last years of Bayazid’s reign were 
disturbed by the rebellions and wars of his sons, who wished to assure 
themselves of the throne. In 1509 the eldest, Korkud, rebelled, but was 
forced to fly to Egypt. Bayazid then appointed his second son, Ahmed, his 
successor; but the third son, Selim, rose in opposition, and though defeated 
at Adrianople he established himself in Asia; and the janissaries then 
summoned Selim to Constantinople, and declared him to be the heir to the 
monarchy (1512). His father, who was forced to abdicate, and was exiled to 
Demotika, died on the road to his place of banishment.’* 


FIRST RELATIONS BETAVEEN RUSSIA AND TURKEY 


The first appearance of the Russians in the affairs of the Ottomans dates 
from the end of the reign of Bayazid II and the first days of the reign of 
Selim I. The savage brutality of an ambassador of this great people, a 
people which was only beginning to enter politics and which was still 
ignorant of oriental forms of politeness, has too much analogy with the 
attitude of the Russian ambassador at Constantinople in 1853 to pass 
unobserved of history. 


John III, prince of Moscow, sent Michel Plestshiev to negotiate with the 
court of Constantinople a treaty of free commerce in the states of the sultan. 
Plestshiev had orders from his sovereign not to bend the knee either before 
Bayazid II or before Selim, not to confer with the vizirs as organs of the 
government, but to treat only with the sultans themselves, and not to cede 
place before any ambassador of the powers of Europe or Asia. Plestshiev 
exceeded in insolence the pride of his court. He affected to disdain the 
customs of the nation from which he was receiving hospitality; he refused 


to be present at an entertainment given by the vizir for his reception ; he 
sent back the robes and diplomatic presents which the divan offered him. 
His outrages of the Ottoman customs aroused the indignation of the western 
ambassadors. 
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“The sovereign of the Russians,” wrote the sultan, “with whom I strongly 
desire to contract frienrlship, has sent me an insolent man , I cannot let one 
of my slaves accompany him back to Russia for fear lest he might continue 
his insults. I who am respected in Europe and in the Orient should bliish to 
submit an Ottoman to such affronts. Let him send me a polite ambassador, 
or let him send me an army to uphold his insolence.”* 


Selim I (1512-1519 a.d.) on his accession made himself worthy of his 
surname the Inflexible by immediately murdering the sons of his deceased 
brothers. A war, in consequence, broke out with his still living brothers, 
Korkud and Ahmed, which was terminated by their defeat and execution. 
Murad, a son of Ahmed, fled to Persia, whose Mohammedan population 
rejected the sunna (tradition or oral history), and hence were termed shiites, 
or heretics, by the Turks. Selim took vengeance for the protection Murad 
had received from the Persian shah, by having forty thousand iiinocent 
shiites in his empire executed; and when Ismael exercised the right of 
requital in Persia, he attacked him, utterly defeated him on the 14th of 
August, 1514, and marched triumphantly into Tabriz. An insurrection of the 
janissaries, however, compelled his return ; but in the year 1516 he entirely 
subjugated Syria and Palestine, defeated in the following year the sultan of 
Egj’pt, and marched into Cairo, which he suffered hLs troops to plunder. 
With the incorporation of Egypt Selim assumed the title of caliph, which 


the Egj’ptian sultans had till then borne. Selim I died on the 21st of 
September, 1519.” 


Selim I was mourned only by Piri Pasha, the grand vizir, who concealed his 
death from the soldiers and people until the arrival of hLs son Suleiman. 
The physicians in burj-ing him secretly under his tent found on his body 
seven marks of the colour of blood, which, according to the astrologers, 
corresponded to the seven murders of his two brothers and of his five 
nephews, by which he had ensanguined his reign. He had brought into the 
government the same ferocity of will which had gained him his throne. He 
heaped his Divan with corpses as he did his camps. His mufti Jemali, the 
casuist of the empire, rendered him judgments conformable to his ambitions 
and to his anger. The Ottomans called Jemali ” the mufti of the basket,” 
because he answered all the questions addressed to him by the people or by 
the cadis with a brief “yes” or “no” thrown into a basket which hung from 
his window. The decisions which he made at the sultan’s request, although 
severe, are proverbial for their conscientiousness and for their absolute 
independence. They did not correspond sufficiently, however, to the 
impetuosity of Selim. One day when the sultan wa.s on horseback beside 
the nmfti on the way from Adrianople to Constantinople, Selim reproached 
Jemali for his indulgence: “Why,” said he, “didst thou not authorise the 
death of those four hundred merchants whom I condemned to die for having 
traded in silk with Persia? Is it not permitted to put to death two-thirds of 
the inhabitants of the empire for the good of the other third?” “Yes,” replied 
Jemali, “if the existence of those two-thirds must involve the misfortune of 
the others. But the disobedience of these merchants has not been juridically 
proved.” The sultan on his return to Constantinople set the merchants at 
liberty, and wished to give Jemali the oflSce of judge over the armies of 
Europe and of Asia in addition to his office of mufti. Jemali refused, not 
wishing, he said, to impair in himself the independence of the mufti by any 
political ambition. 
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Jpniali constantly preserved the Christians from Selim’s religious 
persecutions. Selim having once ordered the grand vizir to force belief by 
terror in order to multiply the converts to Islam in the empire, the grand 
vizir, horrified at the order, had recourse to Jemali. Jemali advised the 
Greek patriarch to appear at Selim’s audience with all his clergy, having a 
Koran and the pleilges of Muhammed II in his hand. The Koran forbids 
conversion by force; the promises of Muhammed II pledge the word of the 
sultan to tolerate and protect the Christians. In default of this treaty, which 
had been preserved in writing, but had been lost, the patriarch took with 
him several old janissaries, as witnesses of the conquest, who under oath 
testified to the words of the conqueror. Selim, on the representation of 
Jemali, retracted the order given to the grand vizir. He contented himself 
with taking away from the Christians the most beautiful churches of 
Constantinople, to convert them into mosques, but he authorised them to 
build others more in keeping with the small number of the faithful who then 
inhabited the capital. 


This prince in dying left a sinister example to Ottoman sovereigns of 
fratricide and usurpation of his father’s throne. He had added one victory in 
Persia to the renown of his race, and two conquests — Syria and Egypt — 
to the territory of his nation. But he had corrupted the morals and politics of 
the Ottomans by the soldierly influence of the janissaries, against which he 
had struggled in vain, after having won his throne by means of it. This 
corruption had been further increased by a sanguinary despotism substituted 
for the paternal policy of his house, and above all by the scandal caused in 
the Orient by the accession to the throne of a fratricide. The Tatar had 
reappeared in him in the character of sultan. He had steeped the conquering 
Ottomans in war, but he had above all steeped them in barbarity and in 
blood. His reign is one of those which it woukl be a pleasure to efface from 
the history of a people, for it afflicts and humiliates humanity.’ 


CHAPTER III 


MERIDLIX .-\D BEGIXNIXG OF DECLINE 


[1520-1656 A.D.] 


The period comprised within the reign of Suleiman I (1520-1566) is one of 
the most important not only in Ottoman hbton*, but in the hlston’ of the 
world. The great monarchies of western Christendom had now emerged 
from the feudal chaos. They had consolidated their resources and matured 
their strength. They stood prepared for contests on a grander scale, for the 
exhibition of more sustained energy, and for the realisation of more 
systematic schemes of aggrandisement, than had been witnessed during the 
centuries which we term the ages of mediaeval history. At the 
conmiencement of this epoch (1520) nearly forty years had passed away 
since the Ottomans had been engaged in earnest conflict with the chief 
powers of central and western Europe. The European wars of the feeble 
Bayazid II had been coldly waged, and were directed against the minor 
states of Christendom; and the fierce energies of his son, Selim the 
Inflexible, had been devoted to the conquest of Mohammedan nations. 


During these two reigns the great kingdoms of modem Europe had started 
from childhood into manhood. Spain had swept the last relics of her old 
Moorish conquerors from her soil, and hatl united the sceptres of her 
various Christian kingdoms in the sway of a single dj-nasty. France, under 
three warlike kings, Charles VIII, Louis XII, and Francis I, had learned to 
employ in brilliant schemes of foreign conquest those long discordant 
energies and long divided resources which Louis XI had brought beneath 
the sole authority of the crown. In England, and in the dominions of the 
house of Austria, similar developments of matured and concentrated power 
had taken place. Moreover, while the arts which enrich and adoni nations 
had received in Christendom, towards the close of the fifteenth centun.-, an 


almost unprecedented and unequalled impulse, the art of war had been 
improved there even in a higher degree. Permanent armies, comprising 
large bodies of well-340 
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armed and well-trained infantry, were now employed. The manufacture and 
the use of firearms, especially of artillery, were better understood and more 
generally practised; and a school of skilful as well as daring commanders 
had arisen, trained in the wars and on the model of the “Great Captain” 
Gonsalvo of Cordova. Besides the commencement of the struggle between 
France and Austria for the possession of Italy, many other great events 
signalised the transition period from mediajval to modern history at the end 
of the fifteenth and the commencement of the sixteenth centuries ; and 
those events, though not all strictly connected with warfare, were all of a 
nature calculated to waken a more far-reaching and a more enduring 
heroism among the Christian nations, and to make them more formidable to 
their Mohammedan rivals. 


The great maritime discoveries and the conquests effected by the 
Portuguese and the Spaniards in the East Indies and in the New World, the 
revival of classical learning, the splendid dawnings of new literatures, the 
impulse given by the art of printing to enlightenment, discussion, and free 
inquiry, all tended to multiply and to elevate the leading spirits of 
Christendom, to render them daring in aspiration, and patient of difficulty 
and long-suffering in performance. There was also reason to expect that 
these new energies of the Franks would find their field of action in 
conquests over Islam ; for religious zeal was still general and fervent in that 
age, and the advancement of the cross was the ultimate purpose of the toils 
of the mariner, the philosopher, and the student, as well as of the statesman 
and the soldier. The hope that the treasures to be derived from his voyages 
would serve to rescue the Holy Land from the infidels was ever present to 
the mind of Colmnbus amid his labours ami his sufferings, and amid the 
perils of the miknown deep, even as Charles VIII, amid his marches and 


battlefields between the Alps and Naples, still cherished the thought of 
proceeding from conquered Italy to the rescue of Constantinople from the 
Turks. 


The probability of a marked change in the balance of power between 
Christendom and Islam before the middle of the sixteenth century may 
seem to have been materially increased by the fact that one Christian 
sovereign combined many of the most powerful states under his single rule. 
The emperor Charles V reigned over an empire equal to that of Chai- 
lemagne in space, and immeasurably surpassing it in wealth and strength. 
He had inherited the Netherlands, the Austrian states, and the united 
Spanish monarchy, with the fair kingdoms of Naples and Sicily and the 
newly discovered territories in America. He obtained by election the 
imperial throne of Germany ; and Cortes and Pizarro gave him the 
additional transatlantic empires of Mexico and Peru, with their almost 
countless supplies of silver and gold. It might perhaps have been foreseen 
that the possessor of this inmiense power would be trammelled, when 
employing it against the Ottomans, by the ambitious rivalry of France and 
by the religious dissensions of Germany ; but, on the other hand, the 
Ottoman Empire was at least in an equal degree impeded from full action 
against Christendom by the imperial rivalry of Persia, by the hatred of 
Shiite against Suimite, and by the risk of revolt in Syria and Egypt. 


Yet the house of Osman not only survived this period of peril, but was lord 
of the ascendant throughout the century, and saw numcroas and fair 
provinces torn from the Christians and heaped together to increase its 
already ample dominions. Much, unquestionably, of this success was due to 
the yet unimpaired vigour of the Turkish military institutions, to the high 
national spirit of the people, and to the advantageous position of their 
territory. But 
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the principal cause of the Ottoman greatness throughout this epoch was the 
fact that the empire was ruled by a great man — great not merely through 
his being called on to act amid combinations of favouring circumstances, 
not merely by tact in iliscerning and energy in carrying out the spirit of his 
age, but a man great in himself, an intelligent ordainer of the present, and a 
self-inspired moulder of the future. 


SULEIMAX I 


Sultan Suleiman I, termed by European WTiters Suleiman the Great and 
Suleiman the Magnificent, bears in the histories written by his own 
countrymen the titles Suleiman Kanuni (Suleiman the Lawgiver) and 
Suleiman Sahibi Kiran (Suleiman the Lord of his Age).& 


Suleiman, being the only son of Selim I, did not have to soil his hands with 
the blood of his brothers. Moreover, he was born under favourable auspices. 
He bore one of the most venerated names in the Orient, that of the great 
King Solomon. He w;is the tenth sultan of the Turks; he was born at the 
beginning of the tenth century of the Hejira, and the number ten is 
considered exceedingly lucky by Orientals. Suleiman lived in the full 
brilliancy of the European Renaissance; he has exercised the pens of our 
most famous “Titers and of the ablest Venetian amba.ssadors. Paul 
Veronese in his Marriaije at Cana has painted him seated at table with the 
celebrated sovereigns of his time. 


He was fine-looking, and so robust in health that he was able to endure the 
fatigues of sixteen campaigns ; he was of an enlightened spirit, well 
educated, a brilliant poet. Whereas most of his successors emerged from the 
seclusion of the harem or of a serai to mount the throne, he was at his 
accession experienced in affairs. He had been governor of KafTa while his 
grandfather Bayazid was alive, and during the reign of his father he had not 
been excluded from the council or from the camp. He did not have to wait 
and languish in the precarious situation of heir-apparent, for Selim occupied 
the throne only eight years. Fate smiled upon him, consequently he appears 
more humane and of a more generous and clement nature than most of the 
sultans. He was not prodigal with punishments, like Selim. The post of 


grand vizir ceased to be feared. On occasion, however, native ferocity and 
perfidy were revealed in him. This was shown when Ibrahim, the favourite 
grand vizir, was suddenly given over to the bow-string of the mutes, and 
when on several different occasions massacres of prisoners were ruthlessly 
ordered, c 


IBR.VHIM, C.U.VXD VIZIR 


The history of Ibrahim, the favourite of Suleiman I, is one of those popular 
tales of the Orient which would impress the Occident as the chimera of 
fable. Ibrahim was the son of a poor Greek fisherman. Being captured one 
day in his father’s boat by Turkoman pirates of Cilicia, the beautiful child 
was sent as a Slave to Smyrna, sold to a rich widow from the valley of 
Magnesia, and employed to tend her gardens. The grace and intelligence of 
the child, which flattered the pride of the widow, led her to give a maternal 
care to his education. She had the most renowned teachers of Magnesia to 
instruct him in the Koran, in languages, rhetoric, poetry, and, above all, in 
nmsic, which the voluptuous inhabitants of Ionia prefer to all the arts. 
Whether she planned 
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to adopt him some day as a son, or whether she wished to profit by the 
talents of her slave to rent or sell him to some powerful family of Magnesia 
for a big price, is not known ; but she clothed him with the richest costumes 
; she made notorious the gifts which he had received by nature and by 
education ; she exposed his beauty in public places, causing the youth to 
follow her with great ostentation. Men and women envied her the 
possession of the beautiful slave. All this was taking place at the time when 
the yomig Suleiman was relegated by his father to the governorship of 
Magnesia. One day while hunting on horseback in the fields of the valley, 
Suleiman on the bank of a little stream heard the exquisite tones of a flute 
which came to his ears through the plane trees, and which testified that the 
player possessed an art or a genius remarkable for a simple shepherd. He 


[ca. 1600-1000 B.C. | 


the Mycensean palace mean and shabby huts which tell us how the once 
golden city was succeeded by a paltry village. Centuries were to pass before 
the Doric temple rose on the accumulated ruins of palace and hovels, and 
generations more before the brave little remnant returned with the laurels of 
Platcea and enough of the spoil (we may conjecture) to put the walls of the 
Atreidai in repair. 


If the structures peculiar to the Mycenaean age are the work of foreigners, 
what have we left for Agamemnon and his Achaeans ? Simply the hovels. 
Of the Dipylon pottery, with which it is proposed to endow them, there is 

none wortli mentioning at Mycenae, very little at Tiryns, hardly a trace at 

Amycla3, or Orchomenos. In the Myceiicean acropolis, particularly, very 

few fragments of this pottery have been found, and that mainly in the huts 
already mentioned. Can these be the sole traces of the power and pride of 

the AtreidiB? 


For us at least the larger problem of nationality is solved ; but there is a 
further question. Can we determine the race or races among the Greeks 
known to history to whom the achievements of Mycenaean civilisation are 
to be ascribed ? In this inquiry we may set aside the Dorians, although 
many scholars (especially among the Germans) still claim for them the 
marvellous remains of the Argolid. The Homeric poems, they say, describe 
a state of things subsequent to the Dorian migration into the Peloponnesus 
and consequent upon the revolution thereby effected. As the Dorians 
themselves hold sway at Mycenae and Sparta, they must be the subjects of 
the poet’s song — the stately fabric of Myceneean culture must be the work 
of their hands. 


On the other hand, Beloch,i while accepting the Dorian theory of this 
civilisation, dismisses the traditional Dorian migration as a myth, and 
maintains that Dorian settlement in the Peloponnesus was as immemorial as 
the Arcadian. Just as the original advent of the Arcadians in the district 
which bears their name had faded out of memory and left no trace of a 
tradition, so the actual migration of the Dorians belonged to an immemorial 
past. 


approached, he saw Ibrahim, he was charmed with his face, with his 
answers, with his talent for music ; he bought the jAoung slave with the 
prodigality of an heir to a throne ; he admitted him to his serai, gave him his 
liberty, became intoxicated with the sound of his instrument, was astonished 
at his skill, at his intelligence, at his aptitude in all exercises of mind and 
body ; he perfected the boy’s talents with lessons from his own masters, 
enjo3’ed more and more his conversations with the youth, and made of him 
the favourite companion of his studies and of his pleasures. From the slave 
of a poor village woman, Ibrahim at twenty had become the friend of the 
future sultan of an empire. His modesty and fidelity justified the passionate 


I favour of his master. 
On the death of Selim I, Suleiman took his yoimg favourite to Constan- 


‘ tinople, to the Danube, to Rhodes, in order to accustom him to war, to 
government, and to politics, without giving him any other duties than those 
of confidant and friend. Ibrahim, being endowed with that prompt and 
universal 


I aptitude which distinguishes young Greeks of Dalmatia, grew in 
knowledge, 


* courage, and genius with his fortune. He thought, fought, and governed 
with the sultan in secret. His modest intimacy (lid not cause the vizirs to 
envy a flute-player. For a long time they saw in hun only an instrument of 
the pleasures of his master. <i 


THE CAPTURE OF BELGRADE AND OF RHODES 


The commencement of Suleiman’s reign was happily marked by the 
restoration to liberty of six hundred Egyptians whom his father, Selmi, had 
torn from their native country and reduced to slavery at Constantinople. In 
1521 he undertook a campaign against Belgrade, and obtained possession of 
it. He then returned to Constantinople, and assiduously devoted himself to 
the affairs of government. The island of Rhodes was a constant source of 


annoyance to the sultan, and the more so because it menaced the new 
conquest of Egypt. On July 28th, 1522, Suleiman landed in this hitherto 
impregnable island, under the fire of an invincible artillery. The seven 
bastions of the city were defended by the knights of eight Christian nations. 
On several occasions the besiegers were repulsed, and in a desperate 
assault, on September 24th, they lost fifteen thousand men. On December 
21st the place, being no longer tenable, was surrendered by the grand 
master on honourable terms of capitulation. This memorable siege lasted 
five months, with a loss to the Turks of one hundred thousand men, and was 
marked by the most brilliant feats of courage on the part of its chivalric 
defenders.” 


By the terms of capitulation (December 25th, 1522) which Suleiman 
granted to the knights, he did honour to unsuccessful valour; and such 
honour 
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is reflected with double lustre on the generous victor. The knights were to 
be at liberty to quit the island with their amis and property within twelve 
days in their own galleys, and they were to be supplied with transports by 
the Turks if they required “them : the Rhodian citizens, on becoming the 
sultan’s subjects, were to be allowed the free exercise of their religion ; 
their churches were not to be profaned ; no children were to be taken from 
their parents ; and no tribute was to be reciuired from the island for five 
years. The insubordinate violence of the janissaries caused some infraction 
of these teniis, but the main pro\Tsions of the treaty were fairly carried into 
effect. By Suleiman’s request, an inter'iew took place between him and the 
grand master before the knights left the island. Suleiman addressed, through 
his interpreter, words of respectful consolation to the Christian veteran; and, 
turning to the attendant vizir, the sultan observed : ” It is not without regret 
that I force this brave man from his home in his old age.” Such, indeed, was 
the esteem with which the valour of the Icnights had inspired the Turks that 
they refrained from defacing their armorial bearings and inscriptions on the 


buildings. For more than three hundred years the Ottomaris had treated the 
memory of their brave foenien with the same respect ; and the escutcheons 
of the knights of St. John, who fought against Sultan Suleiman for Rhodes, 
still decorate the long-captured city.’ 


THE MEETING OF THE J.ANISS.VRIES 


Suleiman had experienced the turbulence of the janissaries at Rhodes, and 
he received three years aften\ards a more serious proof of the necessity of 
keeping that formidable body constantly engaged in warfare, and under 
strict but judicious discipline. The years 1523 and 1524 had not been 
signalised by any foreign war. The necessity of quelling a revolt of Ahmed 
Pasha, who had succeeded [Chair Bey in the government of Egj-pt, had 
occupied part of the Ottoman forces ; and after the traitor had been defeated 
and killed, Suleiman sent his favourite grand y\ziT Ibrahim into that 
important pro'ince to resettle its administration and assure its future 
tranquillity. Suleiman’s personal attention for the first eighteen months after 
the campaign of Rhodes was earnestly directed to improving the internal 
government of his empire: but in the autumn of 1525 he relaxed in his 
devotion to the toils of state, and, quitting his capital, he repaired for the 
first time to Adrianople, and followed there with ardour the amusement of 
the chase. The janissaries began to niumuir at their sultan’s forgetfulness of 
war, and at last they broke out into open brigandage and pillaged the houses 
of the principal ministers. Suleiman returned to Constantinople, and strove 
to quell the stomi by his presence. He boldly confronted the mutinous 
troops, and cut down two of their ringleaders with his own hand : but he 
was obliged to pacify them by a donative, though he afterwards partly 
avenged himself by putting to death many of their officers, whom he 
suspected of having instigated or of having neglected to check the disorder. 
He then recalled his vizir Ibrahim from Egj-pt, and, by his advice, 
determined to lead his armies into Hungary, with which country’ he was 
still at war, though no important operations had taken place since the 


‘” Three hundred and fifteen years have now elapsed since this illustrious 
order was obliged to abandon its conquests, after a possession of two 
hundred and twelve years. The street of the knishts is uninjured, and the 


door of each house is still ornamented with the escutcheon of the last 
inhabitant. The buildings have been spared, but are unoccupifd, and we 
could almost fancy ourselves surrounded by the shades of departed heroes. 
The arms of France, the noble fleur-de-lis. are seen in all directions. I 
observed those of the Clermont-Tonnerres, and of other ancient and 
illustrious families.” — Mjlbshal Makmoxt.’ 
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campaign of Belgrade. Suleiman was at this time vehemently urged to 
invade Himgary by Francis I of France, who wished to distract the arms of 
his rival Charles V ; and, on the other hand, an ambassador had been sent 
from Persia, the natural foe of Turkey, to the courts of Charles and the king 
of Hungary, to form a defensive and offensive league against the 
Ottomans.“ 


CAMPAIGNS IN ASIA 


By the capture of Belgrade and of Rhodes all the routes of the Occident 
were open. Nevertheless, since Suleiman’s attention was, throughout his 
reign, constantly diverted from European affairs by events in Asia, we shall 
narrate here without interruption his campaigns against Persia. 


Suleiman was no less zealous a Sunnite than his father; he hated the Shiites 
as much as he. To the tardy felicitations of Shah Tamasp, the successor of 
Ismail, Suleiman replied by massacring the Persian prisoners held at 
Gallipoli, which Selim the Fierce had spared. New grievances had been 
added to those which the two princes already entertained against each other 
; Sherif Bey, the Ottoman governor of Bitlis, had surrendered himself and 
his city to the shah ; Oulama, the Persian governor of Baghdad, had sent the 
keys of that city to the sultan. Suleiman I ordered the grand vizir Ibrahim to 
take possession of it. The places situated about Lake Van were gained by 


Ibrahim by force of arms or through defection. He reoccupied Tabriz (July 
13th, 1534) and completed the conquest of Azerbaijan. He was then joined 
by an army commanded by the sultan in person. The princes of Ghilan, of 
Shirvan, and many other vassals of the shah made their submission. The 
Ottomans marched upon Baghdad by the ilefiles of the Elwend (Orontes). 
The stages were so difficult that they were obliged to burn their artillery 
wagons and bury their cannon. The grand vizir took the lead to receive the 
submission of Baghdad and to close the gates so that the city should not be 
pillaged by the janissaries and the azabs. In January, 1535, the sultan made 
his entry into the ancient capital of the caliphs. 


He did not reappear upon the frontier of Persia until thirteen years 
afterwards (1548). In the mean while the shah Tamasp had reoccupied the 
regions of Lake Van. Suleiman retook Tabriz and Van. Against Tamasp he 
supported a brother of Tamasp, called Elkass, who pushed his incursions as 
far as Ispahan. He seized twenty castles in Georgia and returned to 
Constantinople in December, 1549. Five years later the attacks of the 
Persians upon the conquered lands obliged tlje sultan to undertake another 
campaign into Asia. In 1554 he invaded Persian Armenia, and conquered 
Nakhitchevan, Erivan, and Karabagh. These victories led to the Peace of 
Amasia (May 29th, 1555), the first to be signed between orthodox Turkey 
and heretic Persia. It was the re-establishment of the status quo ante helium. 


If the conquest of Mesopotamia and of Babylonia, countries of the plain, 
had been definitive since the campaigns of Selim and since the campaigns 
of 1534, the same was not true of the mountainous regions of Armenia, of 
Azerbaijan, and of Kurdistan. They could be retained only by giving the 
cities and castles as fiefs to vassals, who were generally native chiefs. But 
the rival families or the princes of the same family, faithful to their old 
habits of anarchy, disputed with one another the pos.session of the peaks 
and valleys ; the feudatories invested by the sultan out of caprice transferred 
their allegiance from the sultan to the shah or from the shah to the sultan. 
Petty guerilla warfare and sieges went on incessantly in the intervals 
between 
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the great Turko-Porsian wars. The Turkisli Empire indeed was obliged to 
renounce Azerbaijan and half of Armenia and Kurdistan. 


On the other ham! the Turkish domination was firmly established on the 
Shat el-Arab, fonncd by the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris. Through 
the port on the river and of Basra (Bassora) and through the port of Suez in 
Egypt, the suzerainty of Turkey extendecl over the Red Sea, the Persian 
Gulf, and the Indian Ocean. In the period following the year 1526 the 
captain Selman Reis traversed the Red Sea, chastised the Arab corsairs, and 
confirmed the sovereignty of the sultan over the sacred cities of Arabia and 
over Yemen. The eunuch Suleiman, the governor of Egypt, organised at 
Suez a fleet of eighty sail (1538). Aden was occupied. Turkey could then 
make its influence felt even in the affairs of Hindustan. In 1538 appeared at 
Constantinople an Indian prince, son of the sultan Lskander of Delhi, who 
was at war with the grand mogul Humaiun. The Indian came as 
ambas.sador from Bahadur, prince of Guzerat, from whom the Portuguese 
had just taken the city of Diu. Suleiman ordered the pasha of Egypt to equip 
a fleet to aid in recapturing the city. Before the armament was complete it 
was learned that Bahadur had been killed by the Portuguese. The treasures 
which this prince had deposited at Mecca — three hundred coffers full of 
gold and silver — were sent to Constantinople. In 1547 Suleiman received 
an ambassador from Ala-ad-din (Aladdin), another prince of India, who 
came to implore his help against the Portuguese. In 1551 Piri Reis paraded 
the Ottoman flag in the Asiatic seas, took Marcate on the coast of Oman, 
and besieged Ormus. His successor, Murad, in sight of this island, delivered 
and lost a battle to the Portuguese. In 1553 Sidi Ali, surnamed Katibi al- 
Rumi, lost another battle to them before Basra and took refuge in the ports 
of Guzerat. However, the principal concern of Suleiman was not Egj’pt, nor 
Arabia, nor Persia, nor Hindustan ; it was the fight against the king of 
Hungary, the German emperor, and their allies. 


UNDERSTANDING WITH FR.AJCCE 


Nothing in the first quarter of the sixteenth century could appear more 
paradoxical than a rapprochement between France, the eldest daughter of 
the church, and Turkey, the last and most redoubtable incarnation of Islam ; 
such a rapprochement would seem to be ” a sacrilegious union of the lily 
and the crescent.” The “very Christian” king had always been at the head of 
all projects for efTecting a crusade. But on February 24th, 1525, Francis I 
had been defeated and taken prisoner before Pavia. The terrified Protestants 
of Germany bowed their heads, the Italian states felt themselves at the 
mercy of the strongest, the England of Henry \TII grovelled before the 
victor. A Turkish alliance, a Turkish war with all its ferocity could alone 
restore the European equilibrium. Who was it in France who first had the 
idea of that heroic and atrocious remedy? 


It is not known whether the idea emanated from Francis I or from his 
mother, the regent Louise. One thing is certain — that the first French 
embassy to Turkey was sent immediately after the battle of Pavia. The 
name of the amba.ssador is not known. He was carrying to the sultan a 
letter and the ring of Francis I, when, in passing through Bosnia, he and his 
twelve companions were massacred. It appears that the papers and ring 
were recovered and sent to Constantinople. Later the grand vizir Ibrahim, in 
conversing with the Hungarian envoys, showed them a ring on his finger 
and 
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said : ” This ruby was on the right hand of the king of France when he was 
taken prisoner, and I have bought it.” Another envoy, Giovanni Frangipani, 
was more successful and brought a letter to the sultan from the king of 


France. The answer of the sultan is superb in its generosity and pride: 
“Thou who art Francis, king of the country of France, thou hast sent thy 
faithful servant Frangipani to my Porte, the asylum of sovereigns. Thou hast 
made known that the enemy has seized thy country and that thou art now in 
prison, and thou hast asked for aid and succour for thy deliverance. All thy 
petitions have been laid at the foot of my throne, the refuge of the world, 
and my imperial wisdom has embraced them in detail. It is not an unheard- 
of thing for emperors to be conquered and to become prisoners; wherefore 
take courage and be not cast down. Our glorious ancestors (may God 
illumine their tomb) have never ceased to make war to repulse the enemy 
and to conquer new territory. We also have walked in their footsteps. Night 
and day our horse is saddled and our sabre is girt.” 


BATTLE OF MOHACS 


On April 23rd, 1526, “the sultan blessed by fortune, having decided to 
attack the most accursed of the infidels and to deliver battle to this 
adversary full of hatred,” left his capital at the head of a hundred thousand 
men and three hundred pieces of artillery. As long as the route led through 
Ottoman provinces, pillaging was strictly forbidden ; ” spahis were 
decapitated for having let their horses graze in the grain fields.” 


On July 18th the town of Peterwardein was conquered, and the citadel was 
taken a few days after. A bridge, two hundred and ninety-four ells long, was 
thrown over the Drave near Essek and the town pillaged and burned. The 
Ottomans arrived in the marshy plain of Mohacs, where the Hungarian 
army was ranged in battle order (August 28th, 1526). Its force consisted 
chiefly of cavalry. The first line was commanded by Peter Pereny and by 
the bishop Paul Tomori, the second by the young king Louis of Hungary. 


The first line of Hungarian cavalry routed the Ottoman vanguard and then 
put to flight the troops of Anatolia, which were eoiuinaiidcd by the grand 
vizir, turning them back upon the Anatolians of the blerbey Bchram. It was 
then charged to the right and left by the ukindji (irregular cavalry) and had 
to split up to meet this double attack. The second Hungarian line broke 
through the army of Anatolia. The valiant Marczali, at the head of thirty- 


four cavaliers, who had all sworn to take the sultan or perish, cut a path to 
Suleiman. Several of the sultan’s guards were killed around him ; he owed 
his life to his cuirass, agamst which the arrows and lances were blunted. 
The Hungarian 
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cavalry, surrounded by the Turkish army, hurled itself upon batteries whose 
cannon were chained together and defended by numerous arquebusiers. It 
was checked at a distance of ten paces from the batteries by a series of 
terrific discharges. The janissaries, the azabs, and the akmdji completed the 
victory. ” The intrepid Moslems, having forced the enemy to turn their 
backs, changed their day into darkest night. They precipitated them by 
troops of fifty or a hundred to their doom, making some victims of the 
sword, others of the arrow of (.lestruction.” Everj’where the Hungarians, 
broken and disbanded, tried to escape; one detachment sank uito 
quicksands, another was drowned in the morass; among the latter was the 
young king Louis. The battle had lasted two hours. The defterdars 
(.secretaries) of the Turkish army made a count of the Hungarian dead, and 
declared the number to be twenty thousand infantry and four thousand 
cavalry soldiers, besides four thousand prisoners, who were executed. 


CH.\HACTER OF RELATIONS WITH FRANCE 


During this period of the alliance betwean France and the Ottomans, 
Suleiman showed much more consistency in his ideas than Francis I, more 
decisiveness in action, and consequently more loyalty. The king of France 
was constantly torn between two sentiments : he understood the interests of 


state, but ho was held back by scruples of religion ; he had need of the 
Turk, and he did not dare to acknowledge them as his allies ; sometimes he 
sent them ambassadors to hasten their action, sometimes he remembered 
that he was the ” very Christian ’” king, and envied Charles V his role as 
chief of the crusade. 


In the case of the sultan, on the contraiy, religious zeal was in harmony with 
interests of state. The king of Hungary and the emperor were to him 
political and at the same time infidel enemies; hence he betrayed neither 
scruple nor hesitation. He was always ready to invade Hungary and Austria 
; he never missed the rendezvous assigned bj’ Francis I. With the exception 
of the years when the war in Asia demanded his presence, he took e'ery 
spring the road to Adrianople against the countries of the north, ““‘hereas 
Francis I appears so often double-faced and uncertain, prompt to contradict 
himself, duping himself and duping others, the Osmanli padisha shows a 
certain lofty frankness, and, as it were, a proud affectation of loyalty ; he is 
magnificent in actions as in words. Whereas Francis I is always a year 
behind in the amount of his revenue and the strength of his army, the sultan 
seems to dispose of the treasures and resources of the world, lavishing gold 
with full hands as soon as he receives it, throwing into the field armies ten 
times the size of those of the Occident. 


He put in motion armies of two hundred thousand men, fleets of two 
hundred sail. AVere it not for the superior numbers of his troops and for the 
devastation of territory by his myriads of irregulars, one might say that he 
made war in a way superior to that of the occidentals. There was an order 
and discipline in his camp which contrasted with the anarchy in the French 
and imperial camps. Before Nice all was in order on his fleet, whereas the 
French were reduced to asking projectiles and powder of Khair-ad-din. 
AAvhen the siege of Nice was raised, the Spanish general, ” regarding the 
works of the Turks, was so much astonished at their skill in building 
ramparts that he confessed that our people seemed to him nmch inferior in 
such things compared with those barbarians.” 


The Turkish alliance marked the beginning of prosperity for the French 


The first of these views which attributes the Mycenaean culture to the 
Dorians of the traditional migration, cannot stand the test of chronology. 
For tradition refers that migration to the end of the twelfth century B.C., 
whereas the Mycenaean people were established in the Argolid before the 
sixteenth, probably even before the twentieth century. While Beloch’s 
hypothesis is not beset with this chronological difficulty, it is otherwise 
quite untenable. For, as the excavations at Tiryns and Mycenae abundantly 
prove, the Myceniean civilisation perished in a great catastrophe. The 
palaces of both were destroyed by fire after being so thoroughly pillaged 
that scarcely a single bit of metal was left in the ruins. Further, they were 
never rebuilt ; and the sumptuous halls of Mycenae were succeeded by the 
shabby hovels of which we have spoken. The larger domes at Mycenae, 
whose sites were known, were likewise plundered — in all probability by 
the same hands that fired the palace. This is evidenced by the pottery found 
in the hovels and before the doorways of two of the beehive tombs. A 
similar catastrophe appears to have cut short the career of this civilisation in 
the other centres where it had flourished. 


How are we to account for this sudden and final overthrow otherwise than 
by assuming a great historic crisis, which left these mighty cities with their 
magnificent palaces only heaps of smoking ruins? And what other crisis can 
this have been than the irruption of the Dorians ? And their descent into the 
Peloponnesus is traditionally dated at the very time which 
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Other considerations have led us to fix as the lower limit of the Mycenaean 
Age. Had that migration never been recorded by the ancients nor attested by 
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ports in the Mediterranean. The hatti-sherif of 1528 confirmed and extended 
the privileges of the French in Egj’pt. France conunenced from that time to 
enjoy in the Ottoman states a privileged and preponderating position ; other 
European nations, like the English, Sicilians, Genoese, etc., had to navigate 
and trade under the French flag. The king of France was the only sovereign 
that the sultan consented to treat as an equal, for the old “bey of France” 
bore from that tune the title of padisha (emperor) in the acts of the 
chancery.’ Disturbances in Asia Minor had hastened Suleiman’s departure 
from Hungary, but he returned in the third year, still more menacing and 
more formidable. The struggle was now to be with Austria, and the next 
campaign of Suleiman, the campaign of the first siege of Vienna, is one of 
the most important in German and in Ottoman history. & 


CAMPAIGN IN HUNGARY; SIEGE OF VIENNA 


Zapolya, supported by the Ottomans, whose vassal he professed to be, 
fought against Ferdinand of Austria, who had been called to the throne by 
the national party. The two rivals met in the plain of Tokay. Zapolya was 
completely defeated, and implored the aid both of his father-in-law, 
Sigismund, king of Poland, and of the sultan. An offensive and defensive 
alliance was concluded between Hungary and the Porte. Ferdinand tried in 
vain to obstruct this negotiation ; his ambassadors, after being held captive 
for nine months, returned with the ironical message : ” Your master has not 
yet borne towards us the relation of a friend and neighbour, but such a 
relation he soon shall bear. Tell him that I am coming to him with all my 
forces and that I myself will give him what he demands. Let him therefore 
prepare for our visit.” 


The Moslem army, commanded by Ibrahim Pasha, who had been created 
serasker of all the Ottoman troops, started on May 10th, 1520. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand men marched to the aid of Zapolya, who had been forced 
to abandon to Ferdinand Pesth and ahnost the entire country. Zapolya met 


the sultan at Mohacs and did not blush to swear fidelity and allegiance to 
him on that place which had witnessed the massacre of the Hungarians by 
the Moslems. Buda surrendered to the sultan after a siege of six days; the 
troops were permitted to retire with arms and baggage; but the janissaries, 
deceived in the expectation of plunder, violated the capitulation treaty and 
massacred almost the entire garrison. 


Zapolya was installed king of Hungary ; the new monarch imposed, as his 
first gift after a joyful accession, an extraordinaiy levy on his capital city. 
The money thus extorted was distributed among the janissaries who 
composed the escort of the Hungarian king. The times of Hunyady and 
Matthias Corvinus were far distant. It would appear that baseness is 
contagious. Bogdan, the prince of Moldavia, seizing this moment to place 
his neck in the yoke, acknowledged himself vassal to the sultan. “When the 
fetes given in honour of Zapolya and Bogdan were terminated, the sultan, 
with the new king in his suite, marched upon Vienna. In the month of 
September, 1529, one hundred and twenty thousand men and four hundred 
pieces of artillery invested the city, while a fleet of eight hundred sail was 
stationed on the Danube. To these formidable forces the besieged could 
oppose only sixteen thousand men and sixty-two pieces of artillery. Their 
ramparts were without batteries and were only six feet thick. But the ardour 
of the German soldiers was doubled by their hatred of the Osmanlis, the 
courage and skill of the leaders supplemented 
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the insufficiency of the means of defence. The works of the Ottomans were 
several times destroyed in vigorous sorties; their camp was burned; all the 
assaults were repulsed: in vain the artillery and the sappers destroyed the 
ramparts; new walls arose as if by enchantment. The .soldiers, disheartened 
by the stubborn defence of the place, refused, in spite of the threats and 
blows of their officers, to march to the attack ; discouragement was at its 
height. 


Suleiman retired in anger (October 14th) and not without sanguinary fare- 
wells. All the prisoners were burned alive or massacred without pity. The 
(Ottoman army had lost forty thousand men before Menna, and Suleiman 
had for the first time experienced a check. To console himself and to try to 
alter public opinion, the sultan on his return to Pesth ordered grand fetes 
and public 


rejoicings. Zapolya was solemnly installed as king of Hungary, and the 
crown, famous in legend as the crown of St. Stephen, was placed upon “his 
head. 3 


A peace was concluded between the sultan and Ferdinand in 1533, by 
which Hungarj’ was divitled between Fertlinantl and Zapolya. Suleiman 
had, in the interval, again invaded Germany with forces even stronger than 
those which he led against ' iemia ; and as Charles V, on this occasion 
(1532), put himself at the head of the armies of the empire, which gathered 
zealously around him, a decisive conflict between the two great potentates 
of Christendom and Islam was anxiou.sly expected. But Sulehnan was 
checked in his advance by the obstinate defence of the little town of Giins; 
and after honourable terms had been granted to the brave garrison of that 
place (August 29th, 1532), Suleiman, finding that Chai’les did not come 
forward to meet him but remained posted near Vienna, turned aside from 
the line of march against that city, and, after desolating Styria, returned to 
his own dominions. Each, probably, of these two great sovereigns was 
unwilling to risk life, and empire, and the glorious fruits of so many years 
of toil and care, on the event of a single day ; and neither was sorry that his 
adversary’s lukewarmness for battle furnisheil a creditable excuse for his 
own. The warlike energies of the Ottomans were now for some time chiefly 
em{)loyed in the East, where the unremitted enmity of Persia to Turkey, 
and the consequent wars between these two great Mohammedan powers, 
were a cause of relief to Christendom, which her diplomatists of that age 
freely acknowledged. 


The modern Turk, who .seeks consolation in remembering the glories of the 
great Suleiman, must dwell with peculiar satisfaction on the tokens of 
respectful fear which his nation then received from the most powerful as 
well :is from the weaker states of Christendom. And the year 1547 is made 


a peculiarly proud one in the annals of the house of Osman by the humble 
concession which its rival, the Austrian house of Habsburg, was then 
compelled to make to its superior strength and fortune. The war in Hungary 
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had been renewed in consequence of the death of John Zapolya, in 1539; 
upon which event Ferdinand claimed the whole of Hungary, while the 
widow of Zapolya implored the assistance of the sultan in behalf of her 
infant son. Suleiman poured his armies mto that country, and in 1541 and 
the following years he again commanded in person on the banks of the 
Danube. He professed the intention of placing the young prince Zapolya on 
the throne of Hungary and Transylvania when he should have attained the 
age of manhood; but Buda and the other chief cities were garrisoned by hmi 
with Turkish troops, the country was allotted into sandjaks, over which 
Turkish governors were appointed, and the Ottoman provincial system was 
generally established. 


The strong cities of Gran, Stuhlweissenburg, and many others were taken 
by the Turks in this war; and though their success was not unvaried, the 
general advantage was so far on the side of the sultan that as early as 1544 
Charles V and Ferdinand made overtures for peace, and in 1547 a truce for 
five years was concluded, which left the sultan in possession of nearly the 
whole of Hungary and Transylvania, and which bound Ferdinand to pay to 
the Sublime Porte 30,000 ducats a year — a payment which thp Austrians 
called a present, but the Ottoman historians more correctly term a tribute. 


This treaty, to which the emperor Charles, the pope, the king of France, and 
the republic of Venice were parties, may be considered as a recognition by 
Christendom of the truth of Suleiman’s title, Sahibi Kiran (Lord of his 


Age). Austrian pride, indeed, had previously stooped so low before the 
sultan that King Ferdinand, when seeking peace in 1533, consented to style 
himself the brother of Ibrahim, Suleiman’s favourite minister, and thus to 
place himself on the level of a Turkish vizir. Francis I had repeatedly sought 
the aid of Suleiman in the most deferential and submissive terms. That aid 
was more than once effectively given by the Turkish invasions of Hungary 
and Germany, which compelled the emperor to draw the weight of his arms 
from off France; and, still more directly, by the Turkish fleets which were 
sent into the Mediterranean to attack the enemies of the French king. 
England, during the reign of Suleiman, had no need of foreign help ; but we 
shall see her in the reign of Suleiman’s grandson, when menaced by the 
power of Spain, have recourse to the Sublime Porte for aid and protection, 
as respectfully and earnestly as the proudest follower of the prophet could 
desire. 


We have hitherto directed our chief attention to the military history of 
Suleiman’s reign; but the awe which the Ottoman Empire inspired in this 
age was due not only to the successes gained by the Turkish armies, but 
also to the achievements of the Turkish navy, which extended the power and 
the renown of Sultan Suleiman along all the coast of the Mediterranean, and 
in the more remote waters of the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. His 
predecessors had devoted much care and treasure to the maritime force of 
their empire, but they were all surpassed in this respect by Suleiman ; and 
the skill and valour of his admirals made the Ottoman flag almost as 
formidable by sea as it was by land. The most celebrated of the Turkish 
naval commanders in this reign was Khair-ad-din Pasha, better known in 
Europe by the surname of Barbarossa. It was principally by his means that 
the piratical states of North Africa placed themselves under the sovereignty 
of the sultan, and that the naval resources of the Sublime Porte were 
augmented by the commodioiLs havens, the strong forts and cities, the 
well-built and well-found squadrons, and the daring and skilful corsairs of 
Algiers, Tripoli, and Timis. Barbarossa was born in the islantl of Mytilene. 
His father, a spahi of Rumelia, had settled there when the islanel wtis 
conquered by Muhammed II. 
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Of four sons, the eldest, Ishak, traded as a merchant in Mytilene ; the other 
three, Elias, Uriidsch, and Khizr (aftenvards called Ivliair-ad-din), practised 
commerce and piracy conjointly during the reign of Bayazid II and Selim. 
Elias fell in a sea-figlit with the knights, of Rhodes. “Urudsch was taken 
prisoner, but was released through the influence of Prince Krkoud, then 
governor of Karaniania. Urudsch and I\hair-ad-din next practised as bold 
and fortunate sea-rovers, under Muhainmed, the sultan of Tunis. They saw, 
however, the feebleness of the Mohammedan princes of the North African 
seaports, and they knew the strength of the Ottoman Empire, especially 
under such a ruler as Selim. They paid court therefore to the Sublime Porte, 
bv sending one of their richest prizes to Constantinople, and received in 
return two galleys and robes of honour. They now made themselves masters 
of some small toums on the African coast ; and being joined by their 
brother, Ishak, the merchant of Mytilene, they increased their squadron, and 
succeeded in taking possession by force or by stratagem of Tlemcen, and 
also of the strong city of Algiers. Ishak and Urudsch soon after this fell in 
battle with the Spaniards, and Ivhair-ad-din was left sole master of their 
conquests. He formally recogni.ed the sovereignty of the Turkish sultan, 
and received from Selim the regular insignia of office, a sabre, a horse, and 
a banner, as beyler bey of Algiers. 


Khair-ad-din carried on active war against the Spaniards and the 
independent Asab tribes of North Africa. He took from the Spaniards the 
little island in front of the port of .-Ugiers, which had for fourteen 3’ ears 
been in their occupation; and he .defeated and captured a Spanish squadron 
which was sent to succour the garrison. Acting steadily up to his policy of 
professing allegiance to the Sublime Porte, Barbarossa sent regular reports 
of his operations to Constantmople, and desisted, in obedience to orders 
received thence, from attacking the ships or coasts of France, when that 
coimtry became connected by treaty with Turkey. The red-bearded sea-king 
of Algiers was now required by Sultan Suleiman to measure himself with a 
formidable opponent in the Genoese Doria, Charles "s favourite admiral. 
Barbarossa, joining his galleys with those of the corsair, Sinan, sailed in 


triumph along the Genoese coast, which he swept with fire and devastation. 
He next transported seventy thousand of the persecuted Moors of Spain 
from Andalusia to strengthen his o\sm Algerine dominions. In the mean 
while Doria had captured from the Turks the city of Koron, in the Morea; 
and Suleiman, who recognised in Barbarossa the only Mohammedan 
achniral that could compete with the Genoese hero, sent for Ivhair-ad-din to 
Constantinople to consult with him as to the best mode of carr‘ing on the 
war by sea against the Spaniards. I\liair-ad-din set sail for Algiers (15.33) in 
obedience to his padisha’s commands, with eighteen vessels, five of which 
belonged to pirates, who had volunteered into the sultan’s service, and he 
captured on the voyage two of Doria’s galleys. He was received by the 
Sublime Porte with the highest honours, and under his personal direction 
the arsenals of Constantinople were busy throughout that winter with the 
equipment of a powerful fleet of eighty-four vessels (including the .\lgerine 
squadron), with which Barbarossa sailed for Italy in the spring of 1534, 
while Suleiman was commencing his campaign against Persia. 


Barbarossa (now Kliair-ad-din Pasha and Kapitan) sacked Fondi, 
principally in the hope of .surprising and carrying off the celebrated beauty 
of the age, Giuiia Gonzaga, the wife of Vespasian Gonzaga. Barbarossa 
wished to present her as a courtly offering to Suleiman, and he designed 
that the flower of the fair of Christendom should shine in his sultan’s 
harem. Barbarossa’s crews 
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landed so stealthily in the night, and assailed Fondi so vigorously, that the 
beautiful Giulia was roused from sleep only by the alarm that the Turks 
were in her palace. Evading their hot pursuit with the greatest difficulty and 
danger, she was set on horseback in her night-dress by an Italian cavalier, 
who rescued and rode off with her alone to a place of safety. The sensitive 
beauty afterwards caused her preserver and companion to be assassinated 
— whether it was, says the German historian, that he had dared too much 
on that night, or that he had only seen too much. 


After plundering the Neapolitan coasts, Barbarossa stood across to Africa, 
and captured Tunis, which had long been the object of his ambition. lie did 
not, however, retain this prize more than five months. The Moorish prince, 
whom he expelled, implored the assistance of Charles V; and the emperor 
led to Tunis an army and fleet of such strength that Barbarossa, after a 
brave and skilful defence, was obliged to abandon the city. The cold- 
blooded and unsparing cruelty with which, after Barbarossa’s retreat, the 
unresisting and unoffending city was sacked by the Christian forces, which 
had come thither as the nominal allies of its rightful king, equalled the 
worst atrocities that have ever been imputed to the Turks. 


Though driven from Tunis, IAair-ad-din was still strong at Algiers, and, 
sailing from that port with seventeen galleys, he took revenge on Spain by 
plundering Minorca, and he then repaired to Constantinople, where the 
sultan conferred on him the highest naval dignity, that of Kapitan Pasha. In 
1537 he again desolated the shores of Italy; and when Venice took part in 
the war against the Sublime Porte, Barbarossa caj/tured from her nearly all 
the islands that she had possessed in the Arfhip(‘hi>i;(), and the cities of 
Nauplia and Castelnuovo. He recovered Koron from the Spaniards ; and on 
the 28th of September, 1538, he engaged the combined fleets of the pope, 
Venice, and the emperor in a great battle off Prevesa. Barbarossa on this 
occasion practised the bold manoeuvre of cutting the line, which Rochiey, 
St. Vincent, and Nelson made afterwards so celebrated in the English navy. 
The Turkish admiral’s force was inferior to the enemy in number and size 
of vessels and in weight of metal ; but by seamanship and daring 
Barbarossa gained a complete and glorious victory, though the coming on 
of night enabled the defeated Christians to escape without very heavy loss. 


The disastrous reverse which Charles V sustained when he attacked Algiers 
in 1541 was chiefly the work of the elements. Barbarossa commanded the 
Turkish fleet sent by Suleiman to protect Algiers, but he was detained in 
harbour by the same tempest that shattered the ships of Spain. The last great 
service in which Khair-ad-din was employed by the sultan was in 1543, 
when he was sent with the Turkish fleet to assist Francis I, and acted in 
conjunction with the French squadron in the Mediterranean. He captured 
the city of Nice, though the castle held out against him ; and he is said to 
have roughly reproved the French officers for their negligence, and for the 


defective state of their ships as to equipment and necessary stores. The 
allies, whom he came to protect, were obliged to listen submissively to his 
rebukes ; and it was only by the earnest entreaties and apologies of the 
French atlmiral, the duke d’Enghien, that the choler of the old Turkish 
veteran was appeased. 


During the latter years of Barbarossa’s life, he was, when not employed at 
sea, a regular attendant, as Kapitan Pasha, at the divan of the Sublime Porte, 
where the coun.sels of the old admiral were always listened to with respect. 
He died in 1546; and his tomb on the side of the Bosporus near Beschik- 
Tasch still invites attention by the romantic beauty of its site, and 
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by the recollection of the bold corsair who sleeps there by the side of the 
sounding sea, which so long he ruled. His wealth had been principally 
devoted by him to the foundation of a college : a striking tribute to the 
general respect for literature and science which prevailed in Suleiman’s 
court, and which exercised its influence over even the rugged temper of 
Barbarossa, who, from the circumstances of his early life, could not 
possibly have been a Turkish Raleigh. 1 


Some, however, of the Ottoman admirals were themselves eminent for their 
scientific attainments, and for their contributions to the literature of the 
country. Such were Piri Reis and Sidi Ali, two of the commanders of the 
squadrons which by Suleiman’s orders were equipped in the ports of the 
Red Sea, and which, issuing thence, conquered for the sultan of 
Constantinople the port of Aden, which England now possesses and justly 
values for its important position in the line of European commerce with 
India by the Red Sea and Egypt. Many other cities and districts on the 
coasts of Arabia, Persia, anil the northwest of India were added to the 
Ottoman Empire; and many gallant contests were sustained with the 


Portuguese, as well as with the native rulers, by the Turkish admirals, the 
octogenarian Suleiman Pa.«ha and Murad, and the two whose names have 
been already mentioned. Piri Reis was the author of two geographical 
works, one on the “Egean and one on the Mediterranean Sea, in which their 
currents, their soundings, their harbours, and their best landing-places were 
described from personal surveys. Sidi Ali was a poet as well as a sailor; and 
besides his productions in verse, he WTote a description of.his travel 
overland to Ckjnstantinople from Guzerat, where his fleet had been 
damaged by tempests .so as to be no longer able to cope with the 
Portuguese. Sidi Ali was also the author of several mathematical and 
nautical treatises, and of a very valuable work called Motihit, on the 
navigation of the Indian Sea, which he drew from the best Arabian and 
Persian authorities of his time on the subject of India.“ 


Two other Turkish admirals of this reign must not be omitted, Dragut 
(Torghud) and Piali. Piali was a Croatian by birth; Dragut was born a 
subject of the sultan, but of Christian parentage. He, early in life, joined the 
crew of a Turkish galley, and was chosen captain of a band of thirty sea- 
rovers. He collected a force of thirty vessels, and attacked the island of 
Corsica, but was defeated by Doria, who took him prisoner and chained him 
to the bench of his galley, where Dragut toiled at the victor’s oar for many a 
weary month. At last Barbaro.ssa rescued him by threatening to lay Genoa 
waste if Dragut was not .set free; and, under the patronage of Ivhair-ad-din, 
Dragut soon reappeared on the waves, chief of a squadron of twenty galleys 
that spread terror along the coasts of Italy and Spain. He made himself 
master of Tripoli; and, following the example of Barbarossa, he 
acknowledged himself to be the sultan’s vassal, and received in return high 
rank and substantial aid from Constantinople. 


Dragut had more than once the advantage of Doria in their encounters, and 
was almost as much dreaded in the Mediterranean as Barbarossa himself. 


‘ The true biography of Barbaros.sa was little known in western Europ>e 
before the Ger-man Von Hammer-Purestall narrated it from the full and 
indisputable authorities which are found in the Ottoman literature. 
Barbaros,sa himself had, by Sultan Suleiman’s order, dictated an account of 
his life and adventures to a writer named Sinan, which is still extant; and it 


the state of the Peloponnesus in historic times, we should still be led to infer 
it from the facts now put in evidence by the archteologist’s spade. 


Setting aside the Dorian claim as preposterous, we have nothing to do but 
follow the epic tradition. The Homeric poems consistently assume that prior 
to any Dorian occupation Argolis was inhabited by other peoples, and 
notably by Achaans whose position is so commanding that the whole body 
of Greeks before Troy usually go by their name. Their capital is Mycena3, 
and their monarch Agamemnon, King of Men ; although Ave find them also 
in Laconia under the rule of Menelaus, But the poet has other names, hardly 
less fa-mous, applied now to the people of Argolis and now to the Greeks at 
large. One of these names (‘Ap7etoi) is purely geographical, whether it be 
restricted to the narrow Argolid district or extended to the wider Argos, and 
has no special ethnological significance. But the other (Aavaot) belonged to 
a peojile distinct from and, according to uniform tradition, more ancient 
than the Achseans. We find, then, two races in Argolis before the Dorian 
migration, each famous in song and story, and each so powerful that its 
name may stand for all the inhabitants of Greece. The Achseans occupy 
Mycenae, that is to say, the northern mountain region of the district, while 
legend represents the Danaans as inseparably connected with Argos and the 
seaboard, and ascribes to them certain works of irrigation. 


Whatever interpretation be put upon the myth, it seems clear that Argos 
could not feed its great cities without artificial irrigation, and this it owed to 
Danaus and his fifty daughters, ” who were condemned perpetually to pour 
water in a tub full of holes,” — that is to say, into irrigation ditches which 
the thirsty soil kept draining dry. 


Now our study of the Myceniean remains has already constrained us to 
distinguish in the Argolid two strata of jNIyceiifean peoples, one of them 
originally dwelling on dry land in sunken huts, the other occupying pile 
settlements in lakes and swamps. And since tradition squares so remarkably 
with the facts in evidence, may we not venture to identify the marsh-folk 
with the Danaans and the landsmen with tlie Achseans ? 


But Acha3ans and Dorians were not alone in shaping and sharing 
Mycenaean culture ; they had their congeners in other regions. Foremost 
among 


is also epitomised and embodied in the History of the Naval Wars of the 
Turks, written by Ilaji Khalfa. 


‘Von Hammer-Purgstall stat<>s that copies of the work of Piri Reis on the 
Archipelago and Mediterranean are to be found in the royal libraries at 
Berlin and Dresden, in the Vati-can, and at Bologna. The only known copy 
of Sidi All’s Mouhit is at Naples. 
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His boldness of spirit was shown even towards the sultan. He had on one 
occasion been tempted by the sight of a rich fleet of Venetian argosies, and 
had captured them, though there was peace at that time between the 
republic of St. Mark and the Porte. Dragut was ordered to Constantinople to 
answer for this outrage, and, as the grand vizir Rustem was his enemy, his 
head was in serious peril. But Dragut, instead of obeying the order of recall, 
sailed out of the straits of Gibraltar and took service under the emperor of 
Morocco, until Suleiman, after Barbarossa’s death, recalled him by pledge 
of pardon and ample promises of promotion. We shall soon have occasion 
to notice his final services and death at the siege of Malta. 


Piali Pasha was chiefly signalised during the reign of Suleiman by the 
capture of Oran, and by the great defeat which he gave in 1560 to the 
combined Christian fleets that were destined for Tripoli and the isle of 
Jerba. Two hundred vessels were prepared for this expedition by the pope, 
Genoa, Florence, Malta, Sicily, Naples, and the prince of Monaco. Doria 
was high admiral of the fleet, and Don Alvaro de Sandi conmianded the 
army which it conveyed. The fleet effected the passage to Jerba in safety; 
the troops were landed, the island nearly subdued, and a fortress erected. 
But before the Christian galleys left the waters of Jerba, Piali had heard of 
the attack, and had left the Dardanelles with a fleet which was reinforced at 
Modon by the squadrons of the governors of Rhodes and Mytilenc. On the 
14th of May, 1560, he attacked Doria’s fleet and completely defeated it. 
Twenty galleys and twenty-seven transports of the Christians were 


destroyed; seven galleys ran for shelter up the channel of Jerba, where they 
were sub.sequently captured; the rest fled to Italy, leaving their comrades of 
the land forces to be besieged and captured in their new fortress by the 
troops whom the active Piali soon brought together against them. 


On the 27th of September Piali re-entered the harbour of Constantinople in 
triumph. He had previously sent a vessel to announce his victory, which 
appeared in the Golden Horn with the captured high standard of Spain 
trailing in the sea behind her stem. On the day of the arrival of Piali, 
Sulemian went to the kiosk of his palace, at the water’s edge, to honour 
with his presence the triumphal procession of his Kapitan Pasha. Don 
Alvaro and other Christian prisoners of high rank were placed on the poop 
of the Ottoman admiral’s 


f alley, and the captured vessels we e towed along rudderless and dismasted, 
‘hose who were near Sultan Suleiman observed that his aspect on this proud 
day of triumph bore the same grave and severely calm expression which 
was its usual characteristic. The ambassador of King Ferdinand, who was 
present, attributed this stoical composure to magnanimity, and admired ” 
the great heart of that old sire,” which received unmoved anything that 
fortune could bring. The modern German historian of the house of Osman 
points out that this uuexalting austerity of the great sultan may have been 
caused by the domestic affliction which by this time he had sustained, and 
which may have steeled while it saddened his heart. 


Glorious, indeed, and prosperous as had been the reign of Suleuuan the 
Magnificent, he had, as a man, drunk deeply of sorrow and remorse; and the 
Erinnys of family bloocLshed, that for so many centuries has haunted the 
house of Osman, was fatally active in his generation. To be friendless is the 
conmion penalty of despotic power; and Suleiman nuist have felt it the 
more severely, inasnmch as he appears naturally to have had a capacity for 
friendship and to have sought earnestly for it in the early part of his reign. 
His celebrated grand vizir, Ibrahim, was for many years not only his most 
trusted councillor and general, but the companion of his pleasures and his 
studies. Yet his suspicions 
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were at last raised against the overpowerful and incautious favourite ; and a 
vizir whom a sultan begins to dread has not long t« live. Ibrahim was 
married to Suleiman’s sister, but not even this close affinity could save 
him.6 


INFLUENCE OF THE HAREM; ROXELANA 


It would seem that the wives of the sultan, slaves captured or bought, who 
were kept strictly in the depths of the serai by black eunuchs, could have 
little influence on affairs. In general this was true. But quarrels often arose 


among the sons of the sultan from the fact that, being sons of the same 
father, they still had different mothers. The name sultajia ralida was given 
to the mother of the sultan, that of sultana khasseki to the one who had 
borne him a son. 


Under the reign of Suleiman one woman in particular played an important 
role, which proved disastrous to the future of Turkey. In an expedition 
which the Tatars made into Red Russia they carried off the daughter of the 
pope of Rogatino. She was bought for the sultan’s harem, and finally 
eclipsed the other women there, less perhaps by her beauty (the most 
beautiful Circassian girls were in the harem) than by her grace, vivac-ity of 
mind, and joyous temperament. She was called Ivhurrem (the “laughing 
one”) and also Roxelana (perhaps “the Russian”). A Circassian woman — 
the mother of that prince Mustapha who was adored by the sultan, the army, 
and the people — at that time was the sultana khasseki. She became 
violently jealous of the unexpected precedence given this slave and tried to 
fight against the favourite, but was discomfited. 


Roxelana became sultana khasseki. She was not only the favourite of the 
sultan but his most trusted counsellor ; it was she who caused him to make 
war against Persia in 1548. Later she carried on a curious correspondence 


with the favourite sultana of Shah Tamasp, in which both ladies vied with 
each other in hyperbolical praises and oriental metaphors. She was in truth 
an empress. Her power was known throughout Europe. Her gaiety covered 
a boundless ambition, a dangerous spirit of intrigue, and a vindictive soul. 
After driving away the Circassians, her displeasure fell upon Prince 
Mustapha, the heir to the throne. She first secured his transfer from the 
governorship of Magnesia, a few days’ journey from the capital, to that of 
.Amasia, twenty-five days distant : she then turned against a devoted friend 
of the prince, the granil vizir Ibrahim. 


Doubtless Ibraliim expo.’Aed himself to such an attack ; he almost believed 
himself sultan and added the title to all his others, signing himself boldly 
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“Sultan Ibrahim.” He was not tender to his particular enemies. He had even 
asked — and secured — the head of the defterdar Iskandar Tchelebi. He 
was open to attack also on the ground of his ;I\loslem faith; at first he had 
affected the profoundest respect for the holy book, pressing it to his lips and 
forehead whenever anyone gave him a copy ; but at the end of the campaign 
in Persia (1536) he fell into a rage when a Koran was offered him, saying 
that he had plenty of copies at home. All this was of course used against 
him. On March 5th, 1536, when he had gone to the serai as usual to dine 
with the sultan and to sleep in his chamber, he was strangled. 


The death of the Albanian placed all the power in the hands of the Russian. 
In order to have a means of executing her designs she secured a few years 
afterwards for the austere Rustem, to whom she had given her daughter in 
marriage, the appointment of grand vizir. Her object now was to make a 
way to the throne for her two sons Selim and Bayazid. She pursued more 


bitterly her hostility against Mustapha. Rustem accused him of having an 
understanding with the Persians. He reported to the sultan certain words of 
the janissaries, accusing them of saying, “The sultan is too old to march 
against the enemy; it is about time to proclaim the prince and to send the 
old padisha to his repose.” Suleiman ordered his son to appear before him. 
The friends of Mustapha, fearing for his life, tried to persuade him not to 
obey the command of the sultan. Mustapha replied : ” I must above all 
things obey my father ; I have no cause to reproach myself ; if my life is 
forfeit, at least let it be taken by him who gave it.” When he entered the 
sultan’s tent he found him on his throne ; in a corner were five mutes with 
the bow-string in their hands. Suleiman watched with dry eyes his son’s 
desperate struggle with his executioners (September 21st, 1553). 


Roxelana triumphed, but soon the vice and incapacity of her favourite son, 
Selim, became apparent to all eyes. The janissaries no longer concealed 
their scorn for this degenerate Osmanli. The cry of the army became so loud 
that Selim’s brother, Bayazid, Roxelana’s other son, took up anns in his 
province of Karamania. Roxelana died at the beginning of this new civil 
war ; and Suleiman, already broken by old age, and still more overcome by 
the loss of his “laughing one,” had to march against his rebellious son. 
Bayazid was defeated (1559) and escaped to Persia. His brother and his 
father showed equal ferocity in reclaiming his extradition from the shah 
Tamasp. The shah gave him up for the enormous sum of 400,000 pieces of 
gold ; he was strangled with his five sons (1561). Thus the intrigues of the 
harem had ended in the murder of the greatest of Suleiman’s ministers and 
in the execution of those of his sons who alone were worthy to succeed 
him./ 


Besides the domestic sorrows which clouded the last years of Sulehnan, his 
military glory and imperial ambition sustained, in the year 1565 (the year 
before his death), the heaviest blow and most humiliating disappointment 
that had befallen them since the memorable retreat from Vienna. This 
second great check was caused by the complete failure of the expedition 
against Malta, which was led by the admirals Mustapha and Piali, and nobly 
and victoriously encountered by the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, under 
their heroic grand master, La Va” lette.& 


The peace with Hungary, precarious as it was, allowed the sultan to push his 
naval operations more energetically. Piali, the kapudan pasha, Salih Bey, the 
beylerbey of Algeria, and Dragut, the beylerbey of Tripoli, held the 
maritime forces of Spain in check. In order to dominate the “lediterranean 
without dispute it was resolved to attempt the conquest of Malta. On April 
11th, 1565, the kapudan pasha set sail with one hundred and eighty ships, 
and 
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on May 20th twenty thousand men landed on the Island and opened fire 
upon the fortress of St. Elmo. On the very first day Dragut ordered an 
assault, during which he was killed by a bullet. After a month of nmrdcroas 
fighting St. Elmo fell into the hands of the assailants. The serasker, 
Mustapha Pasha, at the sight of the immense loss which the conquest had 
cost, could not help exclaiming, ” If the son has cost so much, what 
sacrifice will be necessary to buy the father !” In order to intimidate the 
garrison he had the prisoners quartered anil their limbs nailed to boards in 
the shape of a cross, which were thrown at the foot of the walls. The grand 
master, La Valette, replied by massacring the Ottoman prisoners and 
loading his cannon with their heads, which he thus returned to the 
besiegers. A\Tien sununoned to surrender, the bold chevalier, pointing to 
the moats, answered the envoy, ” That is all the land I can cede to thy 
master ; let him come and fill it with the bodies of his janis.saries.” 


On September 11th, after losing twenty thousand men, the kapudan pasha 
re-embarked. War had already begun again with Hungary : Ferdinand was 
dead (1564), and his son Maximilian wished nothing better than to renew 
the truce, but Stephen Zapolya suddenly invaded Austrian territory and took 
Szathmay by surprise. Maximilian replied by seizmg Tokay. During this 
double iiifraction of the treaty .\li Pasha died (1565). His successor, 
Muhammed Sokkoli, a Bosnian Slav, breathed only war ; hostilities 
commenced immediately. Croatia and Transylvania were invaded, but the 
governor of Buda, Arslan Bey, hastening to fight, met with a disaster before 


Palota, where he was defeated by the comit Eck de Salm (1566). On June 
29th Suleiman affectionately received the young Stephen Zapolya m a 
solemn audience at Schabatz, and gave him the territory between the Theiss 
and the frontier of Transylvania, promising him not to leave Hungary before 
he had assured him its possession. 


The army was marching upon Erlau when the news of the death of Muham- 
mad Bey, the sandjak bey of Tirhala, who had been defeated and killed by 
the count Nicholas Zrinyi, the palatine of Sziget, modified the plan of 
campaign and led the sultan to lay siege to Sziget. Zrinyi, having resolved 
to fight to the finish, put into his defence a degree of pomp worthy of the 
magnificence and splendour which Sulemian manifested in his expetlitions. 
The ramparts of Sziget were covered with red draperies, and the principal 
tower was hung with tin plaques which gleamed like silver. At the end of 
fourteen days tlie advance works had fallen ; the besieged abandoned the 
city, set fire to it, intrenched themselves in the citadel, and opposed a 
determined resistance. After a siege of four months the Ottomans had made 
no visible progress, and on September 5th, Suleiman, who had been ill for a 
long time, died, complaining that he did not hear the beating of the great 
dnim of victor}\ In order to avoid the discouragement which would seize 
upon the army were it to learn of the death of its glorious emperor, 
Muhammed Sokkoli carefully kept the catastrophe a secret, and letters 
purporting to be from the sultan were read to the soldiers to arouse their 
courage. Finally, on September Sth, there w;\s nothing left to the besieged 
but the great tower which had been their powder magazine ; all hope of 
escape was gone. Zrinyi put on a silken garment and took the keys of the 
fortress with a hundred ducats. He armed himself with the oldest of the four 
swords of honour which he had won, saying: “It was with this weapon that I 
acquired my first honours and my first glory; with it I should like to appear 
before the throne of the Eternal and there hear my sentence.” 


After a .short harangue to the six hundred brave men who were left him, he 
gave the order to open the gates just as the janissaries advanced. An 
enormous cannon sent a charge of grapeshot among them. In the midst of 
the 
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smoke, the palatine, preceded by his standard-bearer and followed by an 
equerry, plimged into the thickest of the hostile ranks ; in spite of prodigies 
of valour he was taken alive and decapitated on the mouth of a cannon. The 
janissaries, mad with rage, rushed into the citadel, massacring all the inliab- 
itants, cutting to pieces women and children; suddenly the mined tower 
exploded with a terrible noise, burying three thousand Ottomans in its ruins. 
For three weeks longer the death of the sultan was kept secret, and the vizir 
directed affairs until the heir to the throne had had time to arrive at 
Constantinople from Kutaya.3 


Sultan Suleiman I left to his successors an empire to the extent of which 
few important permanent additions were ever made, except the islands of 
Cyprus and Candia, and which under no subsequent sultan maintained or 
recovered the wealth, power, and prosperity which it enjoyed under the 
great lawgiver of the house of Osman. The Turkish dominions in his time 
comprised all the most celebrated cities of biblical and classical history, 
except Rome, Syracuse, and Persepolis. The sites of Carthage, Memphis, 
Tyre, Nineveh, Babylon, and Palmyra were Ottoman ground; and the cities 
of Alexandria, Jerusalem, Damascus, Smyrna, Nice, Brusa, Athens, 
Philippi, and Adrianople, besides many of later but scarcely inferior 
celebrity, such as Algiers, Cairo, Mecca, Medma, Bassorah, Baghdad, and 
Belgrade, obeyed the sultan of Constantinople. The Nile, the Jordan, the 
Orontes, the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Tanais, the Borysthenes, the Danube, 
the Hebms, and the Ilyssus rolled their waters ” within the shadow of the 
Horsetails.” The eastern recess of the Mediterranean, the Propontis, the 
Palus Moeotis, the Euxine, and the Red Sea were Turkish lakes. The 
Ottoman crescent touched the Atlas and the Caucasus; it was supreme over 
Athos, Sinai, Ararat, Mount Carmel, 


^ Mount Taurus, Ida, Olympus, Pelion, Hoenms, the Carpathian and the 
Acroceraunian heights. An empire of more than forty thousand square 
miles, 


I embracing many of the richest and most beautiful regions of the world, 
had been acquired by the descendants of Ertoghrul in three centuries from 
the time when their forefather wandered, a homeless adventurer, at the head 
of 


I less than five hundred fighting men. 


‘ Sulein\an divided this empire into twenty-one governments, which were 
again subdivided into 250 sandjaks. The governments were: (1) Rumelia, 
under which term were then comprised all the Ottoman continental 
possessions in Europe south of the Danube: these included ancient Greece, 
Macedonia, Thrace, Epirus, lUyria, Dalmatia, and Mwsia ; (2) the islands of 
the Archipelago : this government was vested in the kapudan pasha ; (3) 
Algiers and its territory ; (4) Tripoli in Africa ; (5) Buda, comprising the 
conquered portions of western Hungary ; (6) Temesvar, combining the 
Bannat, Transylvania, and the eastern part of Hungary ; (7) Anatolia, a title 
commonly given to the whole of Asia Minor, but here applied to the 
northwestern part of the peninsula, 


I which includes the ancient Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Mysia, Lydia, Caria, 
Lycia, 


! Pisidia, and the greater part of Phrygia and Galatia ; (8) Karamania, which 
contains the residue of the last-mentioned ancient countries, and also 
Lycaonia, Cilicia, and the larger part of Cappadocia ; (9) Rum, called also 
the government of Sivas, and sometimes the government of Amasia : it 
comprehended part of Cappadocia, and nearly the whole of the ancient 
Pontus that lay in Asia Minor ; (10) Sulkadr: this embraced the cities of 
Malatea, Samosata, Elbostan, and the neighbouring districts, and the 
hnportant passes of the eastern ridges of Mount Taurus; (11) Trcbizond: the 
governor of this city commanded the coasts round the southeastern 
extremity of the Black Sea; (12) Diarbekir; (13) Van : these two 
governments included the greater part of Armenia and 
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Kurdistan; (14) Aleppo; (15) Damascus: those two embraced Syria and 
Palestine; (16) Egypt; (17) Mecca and Medina, and the country of Arabia 
Pctraja; (IS) Yemen and Aden: this government extended over Arabia Felix 
and a considerable tract along the coast of the Persian Gulf and 
northwestern India; (19) Baghdad; (20) Mosul; (21) Basra: these last three 
contained the conquests which Selim and Suleiman had made from the 
Persians in Mesopotamia and the adjacent southern regions: the Tigris and 
the Euphrates (after its confluence with the other river) formed their eastern 
limit, and at the same time were the boundaries between the Turkish and the 
Persian dominions. 


Besides the countries that were portioned out in these twenty-one 
governments, the sultan was also sovereign over the viissal states of 
Wallachia, Moldavia, Ragusa, and Crim Tatary. They paid hun tribute, 
which in the cases 


of the two fonner were consider- [‘;rgg’ Wi-rf-fAHf™“?’™ pc’ able ; and 
the last-named feudatories 


of the Porte, the Crim Tatars, furnished large and valuable contingents to 
the Turkish annies. It is not easy to define the territoiy then belonging to the 
vassal khans of the Crimea beyond that peninsula. They and their kin.smen, 
the Tatar khans of Astrakhan, were chiefs of numerous and martial tribes 
that roved amid the steppes to the nortii of the Euxine, and round the sea of 
Azov; but the fluctuation of their almost perpetual wars with the Cossacks, 
the Muscovites, and each other prevents the fi.xing of any territorial 
boundaries in those regions for any specified epoch. 


An ample revenue judiciously collected, and prudently though liberally 
employed, was one tlecisive advantage which Suleiman possessed over his 
contemporary nionarchs. The crown lands of the sultan at that time 
produced the large sum of 5,000,000 ducats. The tithe or land tax, the 
Capitation tax on the rayahs, the customs, and the other regular taxes raisetl 
this to between seven ancl eight millions. The burden of taxation on the 
subject was light, and it was only twice in his reign that Suleiman levied an 
additional impost. The necessity caused by the sieges of Belgrade and 


Gallery in the Wall around the Citadel of 


Rhodes, in the beginning of his reign, and the cost of armaments in the year 
of the battle of Mohacs, compelled him to impose a poll-tax on all his 
subjects, without distinction of creed or fortune. But the amount was small 
on each occivsion ; and never was a similar measures again necessary. The 
victorious campaigns of the sultan were soon ma(It> to reimburse their 
outlays, ami still furtlicr to enrich the Porte. Large contributions were 
drawn from Hungary antl Transylvania; and Ragusa, Moldavia, and 
Wallachia poured tribute into the treasury of the Porte. Another le.ss 
glorious source of revenue was found in the confiscated goods of the 
numerous high officers of state who were executed during this reign. By 
invariable usage the property of those who die thus is forfeited 


Capital of the Church of Ragusa 
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to the crown; and the riches of the grand vizir Ibrahim, and other unhappy 
statesmen of this age, were no unimportant accessions to the ways and 
means of tlie years in which they perished. 


We examined the general principles of the Ottoman goverimient when 
reviewmg the institutes of Muhammed the Conqueror. Every branch of the 
administration of the empire received improvement from Suleiman Kanuni; 
and, like another great conqueror and ruler, he has come down to posterity 
with his legislative works in his hand. He organised with especial care the 
Turkish feudal system of the ziaiyiets and timars, reforming the abuses 
which had then already begun to prevail. He ordained that no timar (small 
fief) should be allowed to exist if below a certain value. A number of the 
smaller fiefs might be united so as to form a ziamel (a grand fief), but it was 
never lawful to subdivide a ziamet into timars, except in the case of a 
feudatory who was killed in battle and left more than one son. By 
permission of the supreme government several persons might hold a fief as 


joint tenants; but it was still reckoned a single fief, and any partition and 
subdivision not especially authorised by the Sublime Porte itself was 
severely punished. 


The reader who is familiar with the workings of the feudal system in 
western Europe will perceive how admirably these provisions were adapted 
to check the growth of evils like those which the practice of subinfeudation 
produced in mediaeval Christendom. The Turkish fiefs descended from 
father to son, like our fees in tail male. There was no power of devise or 
alienation ; and in default of male issue of the deceased holder, the timar or 
ziamet reverted to the crown. It had been usual before Suleiman’s time to 
allow the vizirs and governors of provinces to make grants of the lapsed 
fiefs within their jurisdiction, but Suleiman restricted this to the case of the 
minor fiefs. None but the sultan could make a new grant of a lapsed ziamet, 
and in no instance did the feudatory who received the investiture of a timar 
from a subject pay any homage or enter into any relation of feudal duty to 
the person who invested him. There was no mesne lordship. The spahi was 
the feudal vassal of his sultan, and of his sultan alone. 


The number of the larger fiefs, or ziamets, in Suleiman’s time was 3,192; 
that of the smaller fiefs, or timars, was 50,160. It will be remembered that 
each spahi (or holder of a military fief) was not only bomid to render 
military service himself in person, but, if the value of his fief exceeded a 
certain specified amount, he was required to furnish and maintain an armed 
horseman for every multiple of that sum; or (to adopt the phraseology of 
early English institutions) the estate was bound to supply the crown in time 
of war with a man-at-arms for each knight’s fee. The total feudal array of 
the empire in the reign of Suleiman amounted to a hundred and fifty 
thousand cavalry, who, when summoned by the beylerbeys and sandjak 
beys, joined the army at the appointed place of muster, and served 
throughout the campaign without pay. We must not only add this number to 
the forty-eight thousand regularly paid and permanent troops when we 
estimate the military force of the Turkish Empire in its meridian, but we 
must also bear in mind the numerous squailrons of Tatar cavalry which the 
vassal khans of the Crimea sent to swell the Turkish armies, and we must 
remember the swarms of irregular troojis, 1)oth horse and foot, the akindji 


and the azabs, which the sultan’s own dominions poured forth to every 
campaign. 


There is no surer proof of the true greatness of Suleiman as a ruler than the 
care which, at the same time that he reformed the Turkish feudal system so 
as to make it more efficient as an instrument of military force, he bestowed 
on the condition of those rayahs who, like the serfs of mediaeval Europe, 
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cultivated the lands assigned to the spahis. The Kununi Rayah, or “code of 
the rayahs,” of Suleiman, limited and defined the rents and services which 
the rayah who occupied the ground was to pay to his feudal lord. It is 
impossible to give any description of this part of the Turkish law which 
shall apply with uniform correctness to all parts of the sultan’s dominions. 
But the general effect of Suleiman’s legislation may be stated to have been 
that of recognising in the ra3”ah rights of property in the land which he 
tilled, subject to the payment of certain rents and dues, and the performance 
of certain services for his feudal superior. The Englishman who unilerstands 
the difference between the position of a modern copyholder and that of a 
mediaeval villein towards the lord of his manor will well understand the 
important boon which the enlightened wisdom of the Turkish lawgiver 
secured, if he did not originate. And when the ilifference of creed i)etween 
the lawgiver and the rayahs is remembered, and we also bear in mind the 
fact that Suleiman, though not a persecutor like his father, was a very 
sincere and devout Mohammedan, we cannot help feeling that the great 
Turkish sultan of the sixteenth centurj’ deser'es a degree of admiration 
which we can accord to none of his crouTied contemporaries in that age of 
melancholy injustice and persecution between Roman Catholic and 
Protestant throughout the Christian world. 


The difference between the lot of the rayahs imder their Turkish masters 
and that of the serfs of Christendom under their fellow Christians and 
fellow countrymen, who were their lords, was practically shown by the 


anxiety which the inhabitants; of the countries near the Turkish frontier 
showed to escape from their homes, and live mider that Turkish yoke which 
is fre-quentlj’ represented as having always been so tyrannical. ” I have 
seen,” says a writer who was Suleiman’s contemporary, “multitudes of 
Hungarian rustics set fire to their cottages, and fly, with their wives and 
children, their cattle and instruments of labour, to the Turkish territories, 
where they knew that, besides the payment of the tenths, they would be 
subject to no imposts or vexations.” 


Besides the important branches of law and government that have been 
mentioned, the ceremonial law (a far more serious subject in the East than 
in western Europe), the regulations of police, and the criminal law received 
the personal attention of the great sultan, and were modified and remodelled 
by his edicts. Every subject-matter of legislation is comprised in the great 
code of Ottoman law, compiled by Suleiman’s mollah, Ibrahim of Aleppo, 
which has been in authority down to the present age in the Turkish Empire. 
Suleiman mitigated the severity of the punishments which had previously 
been appointed for many offences. The extreme slightness of the penalties 
with which crimes of sensuality were visited by him is jastly blamed as a 
concession to the favourite vices of the Turkish nation ; but, in general, his 
diminution of the frequency with which the punishments of death and 
mutilation were inflicted entitles him to the praise of the modern jurist. 


The minuteness of the laws by which he strove to regulate rates of prices 
and wages, and to prescribe the mode in which articles of food should be 
prepared and sold, maj’ raise a smile in our more enlightened age; but we 
should remember how full our ou7i statute book is of similar enactments, 
and how far our own excise laws still maintain the spirit of vexatious and 
mischievous interference. Some of the more noticeable laws of Sultan 
Suleiman are those by which slanderers and tale-bearers are required to 
make compensation for the mischief caused by their evil-speaking ; false 
witnesses, forgers, and passers of bail money are to have the right hand 
struck off, 
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interest is not to be taken at a higher rate than eleven percent.; a fine is 
imposed for three consecutive omissions of a Mussulman’s daily prayer, or 
a breach of the solemn fasts ; kindness to beasts of burden is enjoined. 


Whatever the political economists of the present time may think of the 
legislation of Suleiman Kanuni as to wages, manufactures, and retail trade, 
their highest praises are due to the enlightened liberahty with which the 
foreign merchant was welcomed in his empire. The earliest of the contracts, 
called capitulations, which guarantee to the foreign merchant in Turkey full 
protection for person and property, the free exercise of his religion, and the 
safeguard of his own laws administered by functionaries of his own nation, 
was granted by Suleiman to France in 1535. An extremely moderate custom 
duty was the only impost on foreign merchandise; and the costly and 
vexatious system of prohibitive and protective duties has been utterly 
unknown among the Ottomans. No stipulation for reciprocity ever clogged 
the wise liberality of Turkey in her treatment of the foreign merchant who 
became her resident, or in her admission of his ships and his goods. The 
boasted civilisation of western Europe, which long followed a different 
course, is now beginning painfully to retrace its steps, and gain the vantage- 
ground which was acquired three centuries ago by the nation which we so 
often hear derided as barbarous, and against whose rulers are frequently 
brought such sweeping accusations of savage and short-sighted rapacity. 


We have already observed, in referring to the institutes of Muhammed II, 
the authority which the ulenia, or educators and men learned in the law, 
possess in Turkey, and the liberal provisions made there for national 
education. Suleiman was a munificent founder of schools and colleges, and 
he introduced many improvements into the educational discipline and rank 
of the ulema. But the great boon conferretl by him on this order, and the 
peculiar homage paid by him to the dignity of learning, consisted in 
establishing, as rules of the Ottoman government, the exemption of all the 
ulenia from taxation, and the secure descent of their estates from father to 
son ; the property of a member of this body being in all cases privileged 
from confiscation. Hence it has arisen that the only class among the Turks 
in which hereditary wealth is accumulated in families is furnished by the 


educational and legal professions; and the only aristocracy that can be said 
to exist there is an aristocracy of the brain.” 


LITERATURE UNDER SULEIMAN 


The Ottoman literature had followed the progress of civilisation and politics 
during the last reigns, and particularly during the reign of Suleiman. Arts, 
sciences, and letters, which are eclipsed under conquering princes, shone 
forth again under legislative princes. Suleiman himself cultivated 
philosophy and poetry; he signed his poems with a conventional name, 
Muhibbi, a word which signifies ” the man with a sympathetic heart.” His 
verses, which are imbued with a pious morality and a tender passion for the 
felicity of his people, are the pastime of a man of war who does not take up 
the pen except when he lays down the sword. But he admired 
enthusiastically in others the genius which he did not have the leisure to 
cultivate sufficiently in himself. He even pardoned the poets of his time 
offences prompted by their genius. 


The greatest of Ottoman lyric poets, Abdul Baki the; Immortal, a name 
given to him while he was still alive, sang during the reign of Suleiman. In 
an elegy similar to that of Fontaine on Foucjuet’s disgrace he had the daring 
to celebrate the death of the unfortunate Mustapha. These funerary verses, 
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which soon became popiihir in Turkey, redounded in inarticulate reproaches 
against the father of Mustapha. The tears of the poet were like acid upon the 
wound in the heart of the sultan and father. People believed that Abdul Baki 
would be punished. Suleiman, instead of punishing his courage, honoured 
it. He addressed a poem to the poet, in which he congratulated himself upon 
reigning by right of descent during a century made illustrious by one of 
those geniuses who dominate the human mind by the very right of nature. 


He l)estowed upon the poet the surname Inmiortal, predicting that future 
ages would ratify this title — the most glorious that can be given to mor*:al 
men. Baki, upon the death of Suleiman, wrote a funerary ode, which is 
considered by the Ottomans as the most “splendid sepulchre” in which 
poetry has ever entombed the memorj’ of a great man. 


Nine poets, whose work, though mferior to that of the Immortal, is superior 
to anything which the Ottomans had yet admired in their language, Med 
with Abdul Baki for the popularity of this Pindar of the Turks and for the 
favour of the sultan. Tlie Quintilian of Ottoman literature, von Hammer 
Purgstall,** enmnerates their names and their works after the annals and 
libraries of the empire: Abu Suud, who also celebrated the death of 
Suleiman, his master and his friend, in a ghazel of mourning; Ivliiali, so 
dazzling in his images that the sultan compared his words to diamonds and 
assigned him an income of 10,000 piasters from his own treasury ; Ghazali, 
the cynic ; Fuzuli, the Anacreon of the Turks, who told of the intoxications 
of opium and of wine, and of the loves of Leila and Mejnun ; Jelili, who 
was inspired with the Persian adventures of Shirin, an inexhaustible subject 
for orientals; Fikri, who described in verse the luminous march of the 
planets ; Rewani, author of the Buok of Pleasures ; Lamii, who introduced 
into Turkey the fables of Pilpay (Bidpai), that puerile but parabolical poetry 
which eternally charms the childhood of men and people. 


One hundred and fifty other eminent poets adorned this literarj’ reign at 
Constantinople. Three hundred more illumined the distant provinces of the 
empire. A universal historj-by the Persian Lari, whom Suleiman had called 
to his court from Taurus, ser-ed to spread general notions of historj’ in 
Turkey and to discredit the fables which were promulgating erroneous ideas 
concerning the customs of the people. Birgeli, whose works are still printed 
to-day, wrote the most complete commentaries on jurisprudence and 
legislation. 


The annals of the empire, recounted successively by five historiographers, 
registered the national events from day to day. These Ottoman historians 
carry their scnipulousness to the point of the most sincere minuteness and 
nicety, ^Mlen compared with the accounts of Venetian historians and with 
the correspondence of ambassadors who resided at that period in 


Constantinople, these historic memoirs do not leave in shadow any 
character or any event in Ottoman history. No people possesses in its 
archives more numerous documents bearing on its own history. The greater 
part of them are written by vizirs or high officials of the serai, witnesses, 
confidants, or by those who were themselves actors in the dramas which 
they relate. AMien an event is of a nature to dishonour the reigning sultan 
they do not give a false account of it, but pass it over without mention. 
Silence is their only flattery. A gap in the recital is always easily filled in by 
the reports which the foreign agente address to their courts. The minister of 
foreign affairs, Feridun, and the two nishandjis, Mustapha Jelal Zade and 
Muhammed Ramazan Zade, are the most illustrious of these historian 
statesmen during the reign of Suleiman. 


Philosophy, and that philosophy of the people, religion, became, during this 
culminating reign of Ottoman civilisation, no less refined than politics, 
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customs, laws, arts, and letters. The religious dogmas of the people had 
until this time been pueriUsed by the superstitions and fables added by 
Arabia to the simplicity of the Koran. Now the labours of the reformers and 
commentators of the holy book gradually freed these dogmas of such 
extraneous matter. And Uttle by little Islam was divested of its religious 
character, and was organised into a cult whose creed was conscience. <^ 


ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE 


Constantinople saw again the days of its great constructor, the baKilicus 
Justinian. Under Muhammed II arose the mosque of the conqueror, Eyub, 
who was the stantlard-bearer of the prophet, the mosque of the grand sheikh 
Bokkari (at the gate of Adrianople), and that of the janissaries (Orta Jami) 
near their barracks. At Adrianople, Kasim Pasha built the mosque which 


bears his name. Bayazid II founded one at Adrianople and another on the 
third of the hills of Constantinople. In 1556 Suleiman finished the Sulei- 
manieh, the most beautiful of all the mosques, superior even to that of St. 
Sophia for the boldness of its cupola and the magnificence of its columns. 
A wealth of sculpture was lavished on the mikrab (tabernacles of the 
Koran) and on the pulpit. The architecture is the work of the celebrated 
Sinan; the window panes are that of a master called Ibrahim the Drunkard, 
and the inscriptions that of the skilled Kara Hissari. Suleiman also built the 
mosque of Selim I (the Sehmieh) ; those of his brothers Muhammed and 
Jihangir at Galata ; that of the sultana khasseki Khurrem or Roxelana ; that 
of his daughter Khanun Sultana, also called Mikrmah (moon of the sun), the 
wife of the grand vizir Rustem. Another was built in honour of this same 
princess at Scutari. To Suleiman I is also due the aqueduct of the Forty 
Arches, or of the Forty Fountains (so called on account of the immber of 
fountains it fed). 


The minarets chiefly distinguish a Turkish mosque from the old ortliodox 
church. Their tall and slender profiles give to the panorama of 
Constantinople its aspect of graceful hcrhsement. Every mosque has two, 
three, or four minarets. That built by the sultan Ahmed I is the only one 
which has the “glorious crown of six minarets,” a privilege reserved till 
then for the holy Kaaba. 


In the Ottoman Empire, as elsewhere, the religion of the conquerors has 
appropriated the rehgioas art of the conquered. Nearly all the mosques, says 
De Amicis, are ” imitated from the basilicus of Justinian ; they have its 
large cupola, the little cupolas placed below, the courts, and the porticoes; 
some of them are in the form of the Greek cross. But Islam has so spread its 
owTi colour and light over everything that the union of these familiar forms 
presents the appearance of a new edifice, in which one perceives the 
horizons of an unlaaown world and feels the breath of an unknown God. 
There is nothing to distract the mind ; acro.ss the white emptiness the 
thought goes straight to the object of its adoration ; nothing save the 
distinct, dazzling, and formidable idea of a solitary God, who takes pleasure 
in the severe nudity of these vast spaces flooded with light which admit no 
image of him.self other than the sky ! 


“The mosqvic occupies only the smallest part of the enclosure which 
embraces a labyrinth of courts and houses. There are halls for the reading of 
the Koran, places of deposit for private treasures, libraries, academies, 
schools of medicine and schools for cliildrcn, lodgings for children and 
kitchens 
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for the poor, asylums for travellers, bathing-places — in short, there is a 
whole little city, hospitable and benevolent, its buildings gathered around 
the high mass of the temple as at the foot of a mountain, and shaded by 
gigantic trees. « 


CAUSES FOR THE DECLINE OF THE EMPIRE 


In spite of the incomparable brilliancy of this reign, in spite of the rights of 
Suleiman to the titles of great legislator and great man, it mast be admitted 
that he introduced into the empire germs of decadence, germs which were 
to grow rapidly under his incapable successors. Ivhatshi Bey, a 
contemporary of Murad IV, whose work on the decadence of the Ottoman 
Empire has won for him the name of the Turkish Montesquieu, enumerates 
various causes of dissolution, which he attributes to Suleiman. 


Towards the end of his days the sultan, borrowing the customs of the 
effeminate despots of Asia, had ceased to appear at the divan. Desiring to 
invest the person of the sovereign with a sacred prestige, he had made 
himself invisible. This custom contributed not a little towards developing 
love of ease and idleness among his successors. The elevation of favourites 
to the highest positions of the state was a dangerous example, which tended 
to give to intriguers places hitherto resers’ed for men of talent and 
experience. The influence of the harem in public affairs, though appearing 
to assure the position of Rustem, in reality weakened his authority, and no 
longer the women only, but the eunuchs also, had a share in the 
government. 


TiIRYNS 


G4 THE HISTORY OF GREECE 


[ca. 1600-1000 B.C.] these Avere the Minyaii founders of Orchomenos. As 
lake -dwellers and hydraulic engineers they are assimilated to the Danaans, 
whose near kinsmen they may have been, as the primitive islanders, whose 
abode we have found copied in the stone vases, must have been related to 
them both. Tradition has, in fact, preserved an account of the colonisation 
of Thera by a people coming from Boeotia, although it is uncertain whether 
it refers to the original occupation or to a settlement subsequent to the great 
catastrophe. 


From the Danao-Minyan stock, it would appear that the Achisans parted 
company at an early date and continuing for a time in a different — most 
probably a mountainous — country, there took on ways of living proper to 
such environment. Later than the Danaans, according to the consistent 
testimony of tradition, they came down into the Peloponnesus and by their 
superior vigour and prowess prevailed over the older stock. 


To these two branches of the race we may refer the two classes of tombs. 
The beehive and chamber tombs, as we have seen, have their prototype in 
the sunken huts : they belong to the Achseans coming down from the colder 
north. The shaft-graves are proper to the Danaan marsh-men. At Tiryns we 
find a shaft-grave, but no beehive or chamber tomb. At Orchomenos the 
Treasury of Minyas stands alone in its kind against at least eight tholoi and 
sixty chamber-tombs at Mycense. Hence, wherever this type of tombs 
abounds we may infer that an Achaean stock had its seat, as at Pronoia, in 
Attica, Thessaly, and Crete. Against this it may be urged that precisely at 
the Achaean capital, and within its acropolis at that, we find the famous 
group of shaft-graves with their precious offerings, as well as humbler 
graves of the same type outside the circle. But this, in fact, confirms our 
view when we remember it was the Danaid Perseus who founded Mycena) 
and that his posterity bore rule there until the sceptre passed to Achtean 
hands in the persons of the Pelopidte.\ We have noted the close 


Under the influence of Rustem Pasha venality and corruption were 
introduced into the administrative offices. “He sold the posts of governor,” 
wTites von Hammer-Purgstall,” “at fixed prices, and, in return for 
considerable sums, confirmed the property of the state in the possession of 
Jews and people of no consideration, who in order to mend their fortunes 
committed all sorts of outrages.” The grand vizirs imitated the sumptuous 
prodigality of the sultan, anil lu?airy suddenly invaded Ottoman society. 
The salarj-of the grand vizir, which had been only 10,000 aspers a month, 
was raised to 25,000 in favour of Ibrahim Pasha. The ase of wine, so 
severely prohibited by the prophet, began to become public, to the great 
scandal of zealous Mohammedans. Suleiman, being a tolerant and 
enlightened prince, closed his eyes to these els. The poets had the 
courage even to jest at the interdictions of the law. Mafiz celebrated wine in 
song. In one of his ma’s*- beautiful ghazels he dared to exclaim, without 
respect for the word of the prophet, “Wine, that mother of all the vices, is 
sweeter to us than the kiss of a young girl!” The mufti Emir Saud refused to 
have him prosecuted, saving that he ought not to be judged too severely. 
Rut the ideas of tolerance disappeared with Suleiman, and the few steps that 
had been taken towards reform served only to change the national 
institutions. 


To this conquering prince also belongs the responsibility for the decadence 
in the army. The principal force of the Ottoman armies consisted in the 
janissaries. This chosen corps had the right not to enter a campaign unless 
the sultan commanded the troops, hence the sultans are alwaj’s seen to 
conduct important operations in person. In depriving the janissaries of this 
prerogative Suleiman freed his successors from the obligation of 
commanding the armies, and thus their inclination to inertia was increased. 
The first padishas were always in the tent ; the successors of Suleiman no 
longer left the serai. The janissaries, moreover, were no longer recruited 
exclusively from the levy of Christian children, but from adventurers of all 
sorts who 
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were attracted by the privileges of the corps. It was permitted them to 
marry; their sons were admitted into the ranks; they engaged in trades and 
became sedentary in their garrisons; they were no longer soldiers, but 
ordinary citizens, and this troop, formerly the first in the empire, now 
became only a national guard. As long as Suleiman lived, as long as the 
grand vizir Sokolli upheld his traditions, all the causes of weakness 
remained latent; but the longer their activity was retarded the more rapid 
was their final disorganising action.? 


Suleiman the Great, the Magnificent, the Lawgiver, the Lord of his Age, 
was succeeded by a prince to whom his own national historians give the 
epithet Selim the Sot. The ignoble vices of this prince (to secure whose 
accession so much and such dear blood had been shed) had attracted the 
sorrowful notice and drawn down the indignant reprimand of the old sultan 
in his later years ; but there was now no brother to compete for the throne 
with Selim, and on the 25th of September, 1566, the sabre of Osman was 
girt for the first time on a sovereign who shrank from leading in person the 
armies of Islam, and wasted in low clebauchery the hours which his 
predecessors had consecrated to the duties of the state. The effects of this 
fatal degeneracy were not immediately visible. The perfect organisation, 
civil and military, in which Suleiman had left the empire cohered for a time 
after the strong hand which had fashioned and knit it together for nearly 
half a century was withdrawn. 


There was a numerous body of statesmen and generals who had been 
trained under the great sultan, and thus somewhat of his spirit was 
preserved in the realm, until they had passed away, and another generation 
arisen which knew not Suleiman. Foremost of these was the grand vizir 
Muhammed Sokolli, who had victoriously concluded the campaign of 
Sziget after Suleiman’s death ; and who, fortunately for Selim and his 
kingdom, acquired and maintained an ascendency over the weak mind of 
the young sultan, which was not indeed always strong enough to prevent the 
adoption of evil measures or to curb the personal excesses of Selim’s 
private life, but which checked the progress of anarchy and maintained the 


air of grandeur in enterprise and of vigour in execution by which the 
Sublime Porte had hitherto been distinguished. 


An armistice was concluded with the emperor Maximilian in 1568, on the 
terms that each party should retain possession of what it then occupied ; and 
there was now for many years an unusual pause in the war between the 
houses of Habsburg and Osman. The great foreign events of Selim’s reign 
are the attempts to conquer Astrakhan and unite the Don and the Volga, the 
conquest of Cyprus, and the naval war of the battle of Lepanto. The first of 
these is peculiarly interesting, because the Turks were then for the first time 
brought into armed collision with the Russians.” 


Muhammed Sokolli, who exercised talents of the highest order, had 
conceived the gigantic project of joining the Don to the Volga to insure the 
domination over the Muscovite countries. The possession of Astrakhan was 
necessary for the success of this plan. The siege of the place was decided 
upon, but the enterprise was badly conducted, and failed. The Ru.ssians 
defeated the besieging body and destroyed all the works that had been 
already rai.sed. The khan of the Crimea, judging the enterjirise to be 
harmful to his interests, skilfully workefl on a prejudice of the Moslems 
which made them regard the north as forbidden to true believers. The night, 
he said, was only four hours 
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long in summer: it would be necessarj’ either to interrupt sleep for prayer 
two hours after sunset and again at break of dawn, or else to violate the 
prescrip-tions of the Koran. These causes, operating with the cold, the 
hunger, and the storms, completely demoralised the army, which refused to 
obey the orders of the generals ; the project had to be abandoned, and peace 
was renewed with the czar. 


Sokolli now conceived the audacious idea of penetrating the isthmusof 
Suez.? 


His schemes in this quarter, however, were delayed by a revolt which broke 
out in Arabia, anil which was not quelled without a difficult and sanguinary 
war. And when that important province was brought back to submission, the 
self-willed cupidity and violence of Sultan Selim himself involved the Porte 
in a war with 'enice and other Christian states, for the sake of aecjuiring the 
island of Cj’pnis, which he had coveted while he was governor of Kutalya 
in his father’s lifetime.’ There was a treaty of peace between 'enice and the 
Porte ; but Selim obtained from his mufti Abu Suud a fetva authorising him 
to attack Cyprus, in open violation of the treaty. Cyprus had at one time 
been under Mohammedan rulers; and the Turkish authorities now 
proclaimed and acted on the principle that the sovereign of Islam may at 
any time break a treaty, for the sake of reconquering from the misbelievers a 
coimtry which has formerly belonged to the territory of Islam.” - 


The Venetians formed an alliance with the king of Spain, the pope, the duke 
of Savoy, and the knights of Malta, and their united fleet, under the 
command of Don John of Austria, gainetl a decisive victory over the Turks 
at Lepanto, October 7th, 1571. The Turks lost two hundred and twenty-four 
ships and thirty thousand men ; nearly three hundred and fifty cannon were 
taken by the conquerors, and fifteen thousand Christian captives liberated. 
But instead of taking advantage of this victory and .sailing to 
Constantinople, the Christian leaders separated, and sailed back, as they 
could not agree about their further proceedings.* 


Meanwhile the sea-captain, Iludj Ali, with a squadron which he had saved 
from Lepanto, gleaned together the Turkish galleys that lay in the different 
ports of the Archipelago, and at the end of December sailed proudly into the 
port of Constantinople at the head of a fleet of eighty-seven sail. In 
recompense of his zeal he received the rank of kapdan pasha, and the sultan 
changed his name of Uludj into Kilidj, which means the sword. The veteran 
admiral Piali, the hero of Jerba, was yet alive, and under his and Kilidj All’s 
vigoro\i« and skilful directions a new fleet was constructed and launched 
before the winter was past. “Vhile the rejoicing Christians built churches, 
the resolute Turks built docks. The effect was that before June a Turkish 
fleet of two hundred and fifty sail, comprising eight galeasses or mahons of 
the largest size, sailed forth to assert the dominion of the seas. The 
confederate Christian powers, after long dela-s, collected a force 


nimierically superior to the Ottoman ; but, though two indecisive 
encounters took place, they were unable to chase Kilidj Ali from the 
western coasts of Greece, nor could the duke of Parma undertake the siege 
of Modon, which had been designed as the chief operation for that year. It 
was evident that, though the Christian confederates could 


‘It seem-s that Selim, like Cassio, found the attraction of Cyprus wine 
irresistible. A Jew, named Joseph N’assi, had boon Selini’s boon 
companion, and nersu.idod him that he ought to be master of the isle in 
which tho juice of the grapo was so delicious. 


‘ The case laid by Solini before the mufti, and the answer of that 
functionary-, are pven at len^h by von Hammer. The reader will observe 
how utterly opposed this principle is to the doctrine laid down in the 
Turkish military code. 
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win a battle, the Turk was still their superior in a war. The Venetians 
sought peace in 1573, antl in order to obtain it consented not only that the 
sultan should retain Cyprus, but that Venice should pay him his expenses of 
the conquest. It was not uiuiaturally remarked by those who heard the terms 
of the treaty that it sounded as if the Turks had gained the battle of Lepanto. 


After Venice had made peace with the Porte, Don John undertook an 
expedition with the Spanish fleet against Tunis, which Uludj Ali had 
conquered during the year in which Cyprus was attacked. Don John 
succeeded in capturing the city, which was the more easy inasmuch as the 
citadel had con-tinueil in the power of the Spaniards. Don John built a new 
fortress and left a powerful garrison in Tunis ; but, eighteen months after his 
departure, his old enemy Kilidj Ali reappeared there, and after a sharp siege 
made the sultan again master of the city and citadel, and stormed Don 
Jolm’s new castle. Tunis now, like Algiers and Tripoli, became an Ottoman 
government. The effectual authority which the Porte exercised over these 


piratical states of North Africa grew weaker in course of time, but the tie of 
allegiance was never entirely broken ; and though the French have in our 
own time seized Algiers, the sultan is still sovereign of Tripoli and Tunis, 
the scenes of the successful valour of Dragut and Kilidj Ali. 


Selim the Sot died not long after the recovery of Tunis ; and the manner of 
his death befitted the manner of his life. He had drunk off a bottle of Cyprus 
wine at a draught, and on entering the bath-room with the fumes of his 
favourite beverage in his head, he slipped and fell on the marble floor, 
receiving an injury of the skull which brought on a fatal fever (1574). He 
showed once a spark of the true Osman, by the zeal with which he aided his 
oflAcers in restoring the Turkish navy after Lepanto. He then contributed his 
private treasures liberally, and gave up part of the pleasure-gardens of the 
serai for the site of the new docks. Except for this brief flash of patriotism 
or pride, his whole career, both as prince and sultan, is unrelieved by a 
single merit; and it is blackened by mean treachery, by gross injustice and 
cruelty, and by grovelling servitude to the coarsest appetites of our nature. 


There is an eastern legend that, when the great king and prophet Solomon 
died, he was sitting on his lion-throne, clad in the royal robes, and with all 
the insignia of dominion round him. The lifeless form remained in the mon- 


TuRKisH Court Dress 


‘ The Venetian envoy, Barbaro, endeavoured to open ncRotiations at 
Constantinople in the winter after the battle of Lepanto. The vizir, in 
reference to the loss of the Turkish fleet and the conquest of (\vprus, said to 
him : ” There is a great difference between our loss and yours. You have 
shaved our chin, but our beard is growing again. We have lopped off your 
arm, and you can never replace it.” 


H. W. — VOL. XXIV. 2 b] 
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[1574-1578 A-n.] arch’s usual attitude ; and the races of men and beasts, of 
genii and demons, who watched at respectful distance, knew not of the 
change, but long with accustomed awe paid homage, and made obeisance 
before the form that sat upon the throne ; until the staff on which Solomon 
had leanetl, holding it in both hands towards the mouth,,and on which the 
body had continued propped, was gnawed by worms and gave way, letting 
the corpse fall to the ground. Then, and not till then, the truth was known 
and the world was filled with sorrow and alarm. 


This fable well images the manner in which the empire of Sultan Suleiman 
remained propped on the staff of the vizirate, and retained its majesty after 
his death and during the reign of Selim, so long as the power of Suleiman’s 
grand vizir Sokolli remained unimpaired. When Sokolli’s authority was 
weakened and broken by the corrupt influence of favourites and women at 
the court of Selim’s successor, Murad III, the shock of falling empire was 
felt throughout the Ottoman world, spreading from the court to the capital, 
from capital to the provinces, and at last becoming sensible even to foreign 
powers. 


Murad IIT was summoned at the age of twenty-eight from his government at 
Magnesia to succeed his father at Constantinople. He arrived at the capital 
on the night of the 21st of December, 1574, and his first act was to order the 
execution of his five brothers. In the morning the high officers of state were 
assembled to greet their master, and the first words of the new sultan were 
anxiously watched for, as ominous of the coming events of his reign. Murad 
turned to the aga of the eunuchs and said, ” I am hungry ; bring me 
something to eat.” These words were considered to be prophetic of scarcity 
during his reign; and the actual occurrence of a famine at Constantinople in 
the following year did nmch to confirm the popular superstition. 


Sokolli retained the grand vizirate until his death, in 1578, but the 
effeminate heart of Murad was ruled by courtiers who amused his listless 
melancholy, and by four women, one of whom was his mother, the dowager 
sultana, or (as the Turks term her) the sultana validi, Nur Banu ; the next 
was Murad’s first favourite sultana, a 'enetian lady of the noble house of 
Baffo, who had been captured by a Turkish corsair in her early years. The 


fair Venetian so enchanted Murad that he was long strictly constant to her, 
slighting the other varied attractions of his harem, and neglecting the 
polygamous privileges of his creed. The sultana validi, alarmed at the 
ascendency which the sultana Safiye (as the Venetian lady was termed) was 
acquiring over Murad, succeeded in placing such temptation in her son’s 
way as induced him no longer to make his Venetian love his only love ; and 
he thenceforth rushed into the opposite extreme of licentious indulgence 
even for a Mohammedan prince. Such was the demand created for the 
supply of the imperial harem that it is said to have raised the price of 
beautiful girls in the slave-market of Constantinople. 


One of this nmltitude of favoured fair, a Hungarian by birth, obtained 
considerable influence over her lord ; but his first love, Safiye, though no 
longer able to monopolise Murad’s affections, never lost her hold on them; 
and it was her will that chiefly directed the Ottoman fleets and armies 
during his reign — fortunately for her native country Venice, which she 
prevented Turkey from attacking, even under circumstances of great 
provocation, caused by the outrages and insolence of .some of the crui.sers 
of the republic of St. Mark. The fourth lady who had sway in Murad’s 
councils did not owe it to her own charms but to the adroitness with which 
she placed before him the charms of others. This was Djanfeda, who was 
kiaya (or grand mistress) of the harem. These were the chief ladies who 
interposed and ilebated on 
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all questions how the power bequeathed by the great Suleiman should be 
wielded, and with whom the house of Osman should have peace or war. 


Generals and admirals trained in the camps and fleets of Suleiman still 
survived ; and the hostilities in which the Turkish Empire was involved 
during the reign of Murad III were marked by more than one victory, and 
were productive of several valuable acquisitions of territory. War between 


Turkey and Persia broke out again soon after Murad’s accession, and was 
continued for several years.” 


PERSIAN WAR 


The old shah Tamasp died in 1576, poisoned by his wife, leaving his crown 
to his fifth son, Haider. The latter reigned only a few hours, then died, 
assassinated by the Tcherkes party. His brother, Shah Ismail, who was half 
madman, succeeded him, and was strangled after a tyranny of eighteen 
months. The vizirs Sinan Pasha and Mustapha Pasha persuaded the sultan 
of Turkey to profit by these internal dissensions to attempt the conquest of 
Persia. Mustapha Pasha, being appointed serasker, invaded Georgia without 
a declaration of war and gained a brilliant victory over Tokmak khan. Tiflis 
fell into the hands of the victors, and a second defeat of the Persians on the 
borders of the Kansak was followed by the submission of Georgia. 


The country was divided into four provinces confided to as many 
beylerbeys: Uzdemir Osman Pasha commanded in Shirvan, Muhammed 
Pasha at Tiflis, Haider Pasha at Sukhum, and the son of Lewend in Georgia 
proper. Four Persian armies advanced with forced marches to wrest from 
the Ottomans their new conquest. Osman Pasha crushed the governor of 
Shemakha, Eres Ivhan, and defeated Prince Hamza; but, being attacked by 
the main contingent of the Persian army, he had to evacuate Shirvan and fall 
back upon Derbent. Simon Luarseb, the dispossessed prince of Tiflis, laid 
siege to his old capital ; the valiant defence of the garrison gave Hassan 
Pasha, son of SokoUi, time to arrive. The siege was raised (1579). 


The interior troubles of Persia and the changes in the command of the 
Turkish armies delayed operations a long time. However, Uzdemir Osman 
Pasha valiantly upheld in the Daghestan the honour of the imperial arms. 
On May 9th, 15S3, a great battle was fought on the banks of the Samur; 
such was the fury of the conflict that it lasted all night, by torchlight. The 
four days following were spent in strategical manoeuvres, at the end of 
which the Ottomans were completely surrounded. They attacked boldly, 
opened a path for themselves, and dispersed the enemy. Three thousand 
prisoners and a pyramid of heads were the trophies of the victory. After 
having completed the conquest of the Daghestan, Osman Pasha crossed the 
Caucasus and reached Kaffa by a painful march which was often harassed 


by the Russians. He had to depose the khan of Crimea, Muhammed Girai, 
who had refused to furnish the Osmanlis with the aid demanded by the 
Porte; Muhammed Girai, however, took up arms, and at the head of forty 
thousantl cavalry blocked up Osman Pasha, who was too weak to hold the 
field, in Kaffa. Fortunately his brother, Islam Girai, to whom the Porte 
promised the investiture, revolted against the khan, and Muhammed, being 
betrayed by his own people, was assassinated (1584). The entry of Osman 
Pasha into Constantinople was triumphal, and the victor was heaped with 
honours such as had never been accorded to any general. A few days 
afterwards he was appointed grand vizir and serasker of the army destined 
to invade Azerbaijan. 


At the head of a hundred and sixty thousand men, he marched upon Tabriz ; 
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in vain did the Persian prince, Hamza Mirza, defeat his vanguard, in vain 
did he crash Muhainnied Pasha’s corps ; the Persians, overwhehncd by 
numbers, had to give way and evacuate Tabriz. The poor health of the vizir 
marred the success of the operations. Cicala* was defeated by Hamza 
Mirza, and lost twenty thousand men. This disaster-forced Osman Pasha to 
retreat. Pursued by Hamza Mirza and forced to give battle, he was 
comiucred, and expired at the moment when his troops were routed. 
Cicala’s son took the connnand and managed the retreat in good order, even 
gaining a victory over the enemy. 


While Hamza, pursuing his success, was defeating the pashas of Erivan and 
of Selmas, Tokmak Khan and Ali Kuli Khan invested Tabriz, and Simon of 
Georgia again laid siege to Tiflis. The garrison of Tabriz defended itself 
heroically; in the space of ten months it sustained fifteen assaults and 
delivered forty-eight battles. It was finally liberated by Fuhad Pasha, the 
serasker. The death by an assassin of the brave prince Hamza Mirza, a 
victory won by Fuhad Pasha in 1596, the success of Cicala Zade in 
Khuzistan, and the capture of the capital of Karabagh (1588) — all these 


correspondence of the original fortress at Mycenae with that of Tiryns, and 
its subsequent enlargement. Coincident with this extension of the citadel, 
the new type of tomb makes its appearance in the great domes, — some of 
thera certainly royal sepulchres, — although the grave-circle of the 
acropolis is but half occupied. That circle, however, ceases thenceforth to 
be used as a place of burial, while the humbler graves adjacent to it are 
abandoned and built over with dwellings. With the new type of tomb we 
note changes of burial customs, not to be accounted for on chronological 
grounds : in the beehive tombs the dead are never embalmed, nor do they 
wear masks, nor are they laid on pebble beds — a practice which may have 
owed its origin to the wet ground about Tiryns. 


There is but one theory on which these facts can be fully explained. It is 
that of a change in the ruling race and dynasty, and it clears up the whole 
history of Mycenae and the Argive Plain. The first Greek settlers occupied 
the marshy seaboard, where they established themselves at Tiryns and other 
points ; later on, when they had learned to rear impregnable walls, many of 
them migrated to the mountains which dominated the plain and thus were 
founded the strongholds of Larissa, Midea, and Mycenae. 


But while the Danaans were thus making their slow march to the north the 
Achaeans were advancing southward from Corinth — a base of great 
importance to them then and always, as we may infer from the network of 
Cyclopean highways between it and their new centre. At Mycenae, already 


1 This is not gainsaying the Phrygian extraction of the Pelopid line. ” The 
true Phrygians were closely akin to the Greeks, quite as closely akin as the 
later Macedonians. We may fairly class the Pelopidae as Achaean.” (Percy 
Gardner,«jV”ew Chapters of Greek History, p. 84.) 


events determined the king of Persia, Shah Abbas, who was menaced at the 
same time by the Usbegs, to conclude peace (March 21st, 1590). The treaty 
abandoned to the Ottomans Georgia, Shirvan, Loristan, Tabriz and a part of 
Azerbaijan. 


DEATH OF MURAD 


A few months before“ an insurrection of the janissaries had broken out at 
Constantinople, because it had been attempted to pay them in coin of a base 
alloy, ” as light as an almond leaf and of no more value than a drop of dew.” 
The rebels attacked the serai and demanded with loud cries the heads of the 
defterdar and of the beylerbey of Rumelia. The sultan was obliged to yield 
to their demands. From 1589 to 1592 troubles and disorders of all kinds 
bore witness to the disorganisation of the empire. In Egypt the militia arose 
against the governor ; at Tabriz the troops mutinied and refused the changed 
coinage of Constantinople ; Jafar massacred eighteen hundred of them ; at 
Buda the garrison, to whom six months’ pay was due, assassinated the 
pasha. In Asia an adventurer claimed to be the son of Shah Tamasp, but he 
was taken prisoner by the governor of Erzerum. Finall} a terrible plague 
which raged in the capital completed the public disaster. 


The insolence of the janissaries increased from day to day ; they had tb*” 
audacity to establish a voyevod in Moldavia on-their own authority. To give 
occupation to this ferocious militia it was resolved to make war. Through 
the efforts of Sinan Pasha, the grand vjzir, an invasion of Hungary was 
decided upon. Hassan Pa.sha, governor of Bosnia, opened hostilities with 
the siege of Sissek ; but being cornered in the angle formed by thel\ulpa and 
the Odra, he suffered a complete defeat and was drowned with most of his 
followers. Sinan Pasha started at once to take command of the army. 
Meanwhile the p”asha of Buda was defeated at Stuhlweissenburg, and nine 
fortresses fell into the hands of the imperial forces (1593). The successes on 
each side balanced each other, until Transylvania, Moldavia, and Wallachia 
revolted simultaneously, made an alliance with the emperor, and massacred 
all the Moslems established in the country (1594). Murad tried to reanimate 
the courage of the troops by bringing from Syria the sacred standard, which 
tradition says was that of the Prophet ; nothing could remedy the lack of 


discipline among the troops and the disorganisation of the army. Soon the 
feeble sovereign, stricken with fear of 


‘ An Italian renegade. 
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a strange dream which he interpreted as a presage of his early death, fell ill 
and died (January 6th, 1596). 


During his reign the Turkish Empire still possessed forty pashalics and four 
great tributary countries. Of these pashalics, eight were m Europe and 
Hungary: Bosnia, Semendria, Rumelia, Kaft’a, Temesvar, Candia, and the 
Archipelago, to the latter of which also belonged the Morea, Lepanto, and 
Nico-demia. In Africa were the four pashalics of Egypt, Algiers, and 
Tripoli; in Asia there were eight. The four tributary countries were 
Moldavia, Wallachia, Transylvania, and Ragusa. 


The death of Murad was kept secret at Constantinople also, but this was the 
last occasion on which recourse was had to this stratagem ; for he was the 
last prince who, at the death of the sultan, was residing at a distance from 
the capital. From this period all the heirs to the crown were kept in close 
confinement until their accession — an unnatural custom, which has 
precipitated the ruin of the empire. 


MUHAMMED III 


Murad was succeeded by Muhammed II], his son by the Venetian woman of 
Baffa. He signalised his accession by the nuu’der of his nineteen brothers. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this bloody application of the law of fratricide, the 
sultan — who was not only a pupil of the poet Nevi and of the historian 
Saad ad-din, but also himself a poet — appeared to be animated by the best 
intentions. He paid all his father’s debts, scrupulously practised the laws of 
Islam, and pretended to enforce their observance. ” Know,” he said to one 


of his ministers, ” that I have sworn by the household gods of my ancestors 
never to par-don a grand vizir, but to punish severely the least prevarication 
of which he shall be found guilty ; he shall be put to death, his body 
quartered, and his name made infamous.” Nevertheless, in spite of these 
energetic words, the empire, which had already begun to give signs of 
disorganisation under the reign of his predecessor, proceeded rapidly on its 
downward way. Muhammed, completely dominated by his mother, who 
maintained her influence by constituting herself purveyor of the imperial 
harem, left all the cares of government to his ministers, Sinan Pasha, Cicala 
Zade, and Hassan the Cruel, who bargained in civil and military offices, 
altered the currency, and crushed the people with new imposts and taxes in 
natural produce and in money. 


War, bitter and pitiless, continued on one side and another; the successes 
were fairly balanced, except in Wallachia, where the Ottoman armies again 
and again suffered sanguinary disasters. The voyevod of Wallachia, Michael 
the Brave, at the end of Murad’s reign had concluded a treaty of alliance 
with Aaron, voyevod of Moldavia, with Sigismund Bathori, prince of 
Transylvania, and with the emperor Rudolf II. The grand vizir Sinan Pasha 
marched upon Bukharest and took possession of it (1595). But Michael 
drew the Ottomans into impracticable swamps and took Tergovishtea ; the 
garrison was impaled, and Ali Pasha and Kodji Bey, who commanded it, 
were roasted at a slow fire. The Turks beat a retreat ; surprised at the 
passage of the Danube near Giurgevo, they were totally defeated ; Giurgevo 
was carried by assault and the garrison massacred; Nikopoli and Widdin 
capitulated.? The disasters in Wallachia and Hungary finally aroused the 
weak-mintled sultan to action. Statesmen and people urged him to march in 
person against the unbelievers. Muhammed left Constantinople in June, 
1596, and gained a brilliant victory over the Christians in October. After 
this spasmotlic effort Muhammed returned to his life of indolence, and the 
war in Hungary dragged on.” 
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The reipn’ of Muhammed III was a continued succession of hostilities 
down to his death in 1608. One of the most calamitous epochs in Ottoman 
history, it was, nevertheless, tlistinguished by the flourishing state of 
literature and legal science and the rigiil enforcement of the laws of Islam. 
Ahmed I, his eldest son, followed him. In 1606 he tenninated the war which 
was desolating Europe, by a treaty of peace, the necessity of which was 
another conclusive sign that the once formidable Ottoman power was 
broken. <” 


The Peace of Sitavorok (Zsitvatorok), which has not sufficiently attracted 
the attention of writers and the memory of which has been lost, being 
effaced by that of the Treaty of Karlowitz, which was signed a century later, 
has nevertheless a deep significance in the history’ of political law and of 
diplomatic relations between Turkey and the rest of Europe. It fixed for the 
first time a limit to the Ottoman conquest, which till then had threatened the 
Occident. The signs of vassalage — the annual tributes brought by the 
ambassadors — were suppressed and diplomatic relations were established 
on a footing of equality. Transylvania was half removed from the Turkish 
yoke, and Hungary, although still submitted to Ottoman domination for a 
part of its territory, was at least relieved from Turkish tribute for the rest. 
For the first time the formalities current among the nations of Europe were 
observed by the sultan and the grand vizir. The Peace of Sitavorok 
announced to European powers the decadence of the Porte and prepared the 
way for the Treaty of Karlowitz.” 


Under this reign the use of tobacco was first introduced into Turkey. The 
Hollanders, who for some time had ch'ided the trade of the Levant with the 
Venetians, made the Ottomans acquainted with this new source of 
enjoyment in 1605. They surrendered themselves with such passionate 
delight to its use that the mufti, beheving they saw in its effects some 
resemblance to the intoxication produced by wine, issued a severe edict 
against the innovation. This proceeding aroused the whole population. It 
was insisted that, as tobacco was not prohibited by Mohammed, the mufti 
had no right to be more severe than the Prophet himself. These murmurs 
were followed by an insurrection of the people, the troops, and the officers 


of the seragho; and the mufti was obfiged to revoke his ordinance to 
preserve the public peace. 


About the same time a singular event happened at Constantinople, which 
illustrates in a remarkable manner the charity of Mussulmans to animals. 
The plague having broken out in the capital, the physicians declared that it 
was necessary to destroy the dogs, which propagated “the scourge. The 
mufti took up the defence of the proscribed, and pleailed their cause with 
such zeal that the fatal decree was commuted to simple banishment. The 
proteges of the high priest of Islam were then embarked in boats and 
transported to a neighbouring island. 


THE SULT.INS MUSTAPHA I, OSMAN 11, MUSTAPHA II 


Mustapha, who in 1617, by the death of his father, inherited the throne, was 
no sooner invested with the imperial insignia than the report of his 
imbecility produced his deposition and imprisonment. Osman II, j’et a 
child, took his place. Upon arriving at manhootl he undertook the conquest 
of Poland, but without obtaining any important results. These repeated 
failures of the Turkish arms increased the already widespread discontent of 
the nation. The 
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soldiers detested the sultan on account of his avarice, and rose and 
murdered him in 1622. This was the first instance in which the Ottoman 
throne had been stained with blood. Mustapha IT succeeded, but his weak 
and irresolute character gave rise to new military disorders. Uoon his death 
Murad became sultan. « 


Murad IV at the time of his accession (September 10th, 1623) was only 
twelve years of age. But even thus early he gave indications of a resolute 
and revengeful character, and showed that a prince animated by the spirit of 
the first Selim was once more on the Ottoman throne. The Turkish 
historian, Evliya, relates of him : ” When Sultan Murad entered the treasury 
after his accession, my father, Dervish Muhammed, was with him. There 
were no gold or silver vessels remaining — only 30,000 piastres in money, 
and some coral and porcelain in chests. ‘ Inshallah ‘ (please God), said the 
sultan, after prostrating himself in prayer, ‘ I will replenish this treasury 
fifty-fold with the property of those who have plundered it.’” 


The young sultan during the first year of his reign acted principally under 
the directions of his mother, the sultana Mahpeiker, who, providentially for 
the Ottoman Empire, was a woman of remarkable talent and energy, which 
were taxed to the uttermost to meet the dangers and disasters that clouded 
round the dawn of her child’s sovereignty. From every part of the empire 
messengers arrived with evil tidings. The Persians were victorious on the 
frontiers. The rebel Abaza was lord and tyrant over Asia Minor. The tribes 
of the Lebanon were in open insurrection. The governors of Egypt and other 
provinces were wavering in their allegiance. The Barbaresque Regencies 
assumed the station of independent powers, and made treaties with 
European nations on their own account. The fleets of the Cossack 
marauders not only continued their depredations along the Black Sea, but 
even appeared in the Bosporus, and plundered the immediate vicinity of the 
capital. In Constantinople itself there was an empty treasury, a dismantled 
arsenal, a debased coinage, exhausted magazines, a starving population, and 
a licentious soldiery. Yet the semblance of authority was preserved, and by 
degrees some of its substance was recovered by those who ruled in the 
young prince’s name ; and, though amid tumult and bloodshed, and daily 
peril to both crown and life, young Murad, observing all things, forgetting 
nothing and forgiving nothing, grew up towards man’s estate. 


There is a wearisome monotony in the oft-repeated tale of military 
insurrections ; but the formidable mutiny of the spahis, which convulsed 
Constantinople in the ninth year of Murad’s reign, deserves notice on 
account of the traits of the Turkish character which its chief hero and victim 
remarkably displayed, and also because it explains and partly palliates the 


hard-hearted- ness which grew upon Murad, and the almost wolfish appetite 
for bloodshed which was shown by him in the remainder of his reign. In the 
beginning of that year a large number of mutinous spahis, who had 
disgracetl themselves by gross misconduct in the late unsuccessful 
campaign against Baghdad, had straggled to Constantinople, and joined the 
ICuropcan spahis, already collected in that capital. They were secretly 
instigated l)y Piecljib Pasha, who wished by their means to effect the ruin of 
the grand vizir Hafiz, a gallant though not fortunate general, to whom the 
young sultan was much attached, and who had interchanged poetical 
communications with his sovereign when employed against the Persians. 
The spahis gathered together in the hippodrome on 
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three successive days (February, 1632), and called for the hcatls of the 
grand vizir Hafiz, the mufti Jahia, the defteniar Mustapiui, ami other 
favourites of the sultan, seventeen in all. The shops were closed, and the 
city and the serai were in terror. 


On the second day the mutineers came to the gate of the palace, but 
withdrew on being promised that they should have redress on the morrow. 
On the third day, when the morning broke, the outer court of the seraglio 
was tilled with raging rebels. As the grand vizir Hafiz was on his way 
thither to attend the divan, he received a message from a frientl, who 
warned him to conceal himself until the crowd had dispersed. Hafiz 
answered with a smile, ” I have already this day seen my fate in a dream ; I 
am not afraid to die.” As he 


rode into the seraglio, the multitude made a lane for him as if out of respect, 
but as he passed along they cast stones at him; he was struck from his horse, 
and borne by his attendants uito the inner part of the palace. One of his 
followers was murdered and one grievously wounded by the spahis. The 
sultan orilered Hafiz to make his escape, ami the grand vizir took a boat at 
the Watergate of the serai, and crossed over to Scutari. 


Meanwhile the rebels forced their way into the second court of the seraglio, 
which was the usual hall of the tlivan, and they clamoured for the sultan to 
come forth and hold a divan among them. The sultan appeared and held a 
divan standing. He spoke to the nmtineers, ” What is your will, my servants 
? ” Loudly and insolently they answered, ” Give us the seventeen heads. 
Give these men up to us, that we may tear them in pieces, or it shall fare 
worse with thee.” They pressed close upon the sultan, and were near upon 
laying hands on him. ” You can give no hearing to my words ; why have 
you called me hither?” said Murad. He drew back, surrounded by his pages, 
into the inner court. The rebels came after hun like a raging flood. 
Fortunately the pages barred the gate ; but the alarm and the outcry became 
the greater They shouted aloud, ” The seventeen heads, or abdicate.” 


Redjib Pasha, the secret promoter of the whole tunuilt, now approached the 
young sultan, and urged on him that it was necessary to still the tumult by 
granting what was demanded. He said that it had become a custom for the 
chiefs to be given up to the soldiery. “The unchained .’\lave must take what 
he pleases ; better the head of the vizir than that of the sultan.” Murad 
sorrowfully gave way, and sent a summons to Hafiz to return and die. The 
vizir hesitated not, and as he came back the sultan met him at the water- 
gate. The gate of the inner court was then opened. The sultan ascended the 
throne of state, and four deputies from the insurgents, two spahis and two 
janissaries, 


A Sp.vhi 
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came before him. He implored them not to profane the honour of the 
caliphate; but he pleaded in vain; the cry was still “The seventeen heads!” 
Meanwhile Iafiz Pasha had made the ablution preparatory to death which 
the Mohaninicdan law requires, and he now stood forth and addressed 


Murad. “My padisha,” said he, “let a thousand slaves such as Hafiz perish 
for thy sake. I only entreat that thou do not thyself put me to death, but give 
me up to these men, that I may die a martyr, and that my innocent blood 
may come upon their heads. Let my body be buried at Scutari.” He then 
kissed the earth, and exclaimed, ” In the name of God, the all-merciful, the 
all-good. There is no power or might save with God, the most high, the 
Almighty. His we are, and unto him we return.” 


Hafiz then strode forth a hero into the fatal court. The sultan sobbed aloud, 
the pages wept bitterly, the vizus gazed witli tearful eyes. The rebels rushed 
to meet him as he advanced. To sell his life as a martyr, he struck the 
foremost to the ground with a well-aimed buffet, on which the rest sprang 
on him with their daggers, and pierced him with seventeen mortal womids. 
A janissary knelt on his breast and struck off his head. The pages of the 
seraglio came forward antl spread a robe over the corpse. Then said the 
sultan : ” God’s will be done ! But in his appointed time ye shall meet with 
vengeance, ye men of blood, who have neither the fear of God before your 
eyes nor respect for the law of the prophet.” The threat was little heeded at 
the time, but it was uttered by one who never menaced in vain. 


Within two months after this scene fresh victims had fallen before the 
bloodthu-sty rabble that now disgraced the name of Turkish troops. The 
deposition of Murad was openly discussed in their barracks, and the young 
sultan saw that the terrible alternative, “Kill, or be killed,” was no longer to 
be evaded. Some better spirits in the army, shamed and heart-sick at the 
spirit of brigandage that was so insolently dominant over court and camp, 
placed their swords at their sovereign’s disposal ; and a small but brave 
force, that could be relied on in the hour of need, was gradually and quietly 
organised. The dissensions also among the mutinous troops themselves, and 
especially the ancient jealousy between the spahis and the janissaries, 
offered means for repressing them all, of which Murad availed himself with 
boldness and skill. His first act was to put the archtraitor, Redjib Pasha, 
suddenly and secretly to death. 


Murad’ s Reign of Terror 


He then proceeded to the more difficult one of reducing the army to 
submission. This was done on the 29th day of May, 1632, the day on which 


the sultan emancipated himself from his military tyrants and conmienced 
also his own reign of terror. Murad held a public divan on the shore of the 
sea near the kiosk of Sinan. The mufti, the vizirs, the chief members of the 
ulema were there, and the two military chiefs, who had devoted themselves 
to the cause of the sultan against the mutinous troops, Koese Muhammed 
and Rum Muhammed. Six squadrons of horse guards, whose loyalty could 
be trusted, were also in attendance and ready for innnediate action. Murad 
seated himself on the throne, and sent a message to the spahis, who were 
assembled in the hippodrome, requiring the attendance of a deputation of 
their officers. Murad then summoned the janissaries before him, and 
addressed them as faithful troops who were eneniies to the rebels in the 
other corps. The janissaries shouted out that the padisha’s enemies were 
their enemies also, and took with zealous readiness an oath of implicit 
obedience, 
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whicli was suggested at tho nionieiit. Copies of the Koran were ready, and 
were handed througli the ranks. The janissaries swore on the sacred book, ” 
By God, with God, and through God.” Their oath was formally registered; 
and Murad then turned to the de{juties of the spaliis, who had by tliis time 
arrived and luul witnessed the loyal f(>rvour of the jani.ssaries. The sultan 
reproached them for the rapacity and lawlessness of their body. They 
answered humbly that the sultan’s charges were true, but that they were 
personally loyal, though miable to make their men obey them. “If ye are 
loyal,” said Murad, “take the oath which your brethren the janissaries have 
taken, and dehver up to me the ringleatlers of rebellion from your ranks.” 
Surrounded by the royal horse guards and janissaries, the spalu officers 
obeyed in fear and trembUng. 


Murad then ordered the judges to stand forward. He said to them: “Ye are 
accused of selling your judgments for gokl, and of destroying my people. 
What answer have you to give?” “God is our witness,” said they, “that we 
seek not to make a traffic of justice, or to oppress the poor; but we have no 
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a strong Perseid outpost, the two columns meet — when, we cannot say. 
But about 1500 B.C., or a little later, the Achseans had made themselves 
masters of the place and imposed upon it their own kings. 


We have no tradition of any struggle in connection with this dynastic 
revolution, and it appears probable that the Achseans did not expel the older 
stock. On the contrary, they scrupulously respected the tombs of the Danaid 
dynasty — it may be, because they felt the claim of kindred blood. In 
manners and culture there could have been but little difference between 
them, for the Achaeans had already entered the strong current of 
Mycenaean civilisation. 


Indeed, we discern a reciprocal influence of the two peoples. Within certain 
of the Achaean tombs (as we may now term the beehives and rock 
chambers) we find separate shaft-graves, obviously recalling the Danaid 
mode of burial. On the other hand, it would appear that the typical Achaean 
tomb was adopted by the ruling classes among other Mycenaean peoples. 
Otherwise we cannot explain the existence of isolated tombs of this kind as 
at Amyche (Vaphio), Orchomenos, and Menidi — obviously the sepulchres 
of regal or opulent families ; while the common people of these places — of 
non-Achaean stock — buried their dead in the ordinary oblong pits. 


Achaean ascendency is so marked that the Achaean name prevails even 
where that stock forms but an inconsiderable element of the population. 
Notably this is true of Laconia, where the rare occurrence of the beehive 
tomb goes to show that the pre-Dorian inhabitants were mostly descended 


freedom or mdependence; and if we protect thy subjects against the 
violence of the spahis and the tax-gatherers, we are accused of corruption, 
our tribunals are assailed by armed men, and our houses are piDaged.” “I 
have heard of the.se things,” said the sultan. Then arose in the ilivan a 
vahant judge of Asia, an Arab by birth, and he drew Ills sabre, and cried, 
“My padisha, the only cure for all these tilings is the edge of the sword.” At 
these wortls the sultan aiul the whole assembly fixed their eyes on the 
Arabian judge, who stood before them with fiaslung eyes and weapon, but 
said no more. The declaration of the judge was registered ; and then all 
present, the sultan, the vizirs, the mufti, and the cliief officers, signed a 
written manifesto, by which they bomid themselves to suppress abuses and 
maintain public order, under the penalty of bringing on their heads the 
curses of God, of the prophet, of aU angels, and of all true behevers. 


Murad had need of acts as well as of words, and the work of death speedily 
began. Energetic and trusty emissaries were sent through Constantinople, 
who slew the leaders of the late insurrection and all whom Murad marked 
for destruction. The troops, deprived of their cliiefs and suspicious of each 
other, trembled and obeyed. The same measures were taken in the 
provinces, and for many months the sword and the bow-struig were 
incessantly active. But it was in the capital, and under Murad’s own eye, 
that the revenge of royalty for its long humihation reaped the blootUest 
harvest. Every morning the Bosporus threw up on its shores the corpses of 
those who had been executed during the preceding night, and in them the 
anxious spectators recognised janissaries and spaliis whom they had lately 
seen parading the streets in all the haughtiness of military license. The 
personal appearance and courage of Murad, his bold and martial 
demeanour, confirmed the respect and awe which this strenuous ferocity 
inspired. He was in the twentieth year of his age, and though but little above 
the middle stature, liis bodily frame united strength and activity in a 
remarkable degree. His features were regular and handsome. His aquihne 
nose and the jet-black beard which had begmi to grace liis chin gave dignity 
to his aspect; but the imperious lustre of his full dark eyes was marred by an 
habitual frown, which, however, suited well the sternness of his character. 
Every day he displayed his horsemansliip in the hij)podr(ime, and he won 
the involuntary admiration of the soldiery by his strength and skill as a 
cavalier anfl .swordsman, and by his unrivalled force and dexterity in the 


use of the bow. He patrolled the streets in disguise at night; and often, with 
his own hand, struck dead the offenders against liis numerous edicts in 
matters of police. 
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The insurrection in Asia Minor had been quelled in 1630 by the defeat and 
submission of Abaza, whom Murad had spared, principally out of sympathy 
with his hatred towards the janissaries, and had made pasha of Bosnia. He 
now employed that able and ruthless chief in Constantinople, and appointed 
liim aga of his old enemies the janissaries. Abaza served his stern master 
well in that perilous station ; but he at last incurred the displeasure of 
Murad, and was executed in 1634. The habit of bloodshedding had now 
grown into a second nature with the sultan. All faults, small or great, were 
visited by liim with the same short, sharp, and final sentence ; and the least 
shade of suspicion that crossed his restless mind was sufficient to insure its 
victim’s doom. He struck before he censured : and, at last, the terror with 
which he was regarded was so general and profound that men who were 
summoned to the sultan’s presence commonly made the death-ablution 
before they entered the palace. 


The nmnber of those who died by his command is reckoned at a hundred 
thousand. Among them were three of his brothers, and, as was generally 
beheved, his deposed uncle Mustapha. One of his sayings is preserved by 
an Itahan writer, who asserts that Murad’s favourite book was The Prince of 
Macchiavelli, wliich had been translated into Turkish. The sultan’s own 
maxim is certainly worthy of such inspiration. It is this : ” Vengeance never 
grows decrepit, though she may grow grey.” In the last years of Murad’s life 
his ferocity of temper was fearfully aggravated by the habits of intoxication 
which he had acquired. 


Never, however, did Murad wholly lose in habits of indulgence the vigour 
of either mind or body. When civil or mihtary duty required his vigilance, 
none could surpass him in austere abstemiousness or in the capacity for 


labour. And, with all his misdeeds, he saved his country. He tolerated no 
crimes but his own. The worst of evils, the sway of petty local tyrants, 
ceased under his dominion. He was miremittingly and mirelentingly 
watchful in visiting the offences of all who were in authority under him, as 
well as those of the mass of his subjects; and the worst tyranny of the single 
despot was a far less grievous curse to the empire than had been the mihtary 
anarchy which he quelled. Order and subordination were restored under his 
iron sway. There was discipline in the camps; there was pure justice in the 
tribunals. The revenues were fairly raised and honestly administered. The 
abuses of the feudal system of the ziamets and timars were extirpated; and 
if Murad was dreaded at home, he made himself still more feared by the foe 
abroad. 


Exf edition Against Persia 


In 1638 he made his final and greatest expedition against the Persians, to 
reannox to the Ottoman Empire the great city of Baghdad, which had been 
in the power of those enemies of the house of Osman and the Simnite creed 
for fifteen years, and had been repeatedly besieged in vain by Turkish 
armies. There is a tradition in the East that Baghdad, the ancient city of the 
caliphate, can only be taken by a sovereign in person. The great Suleiman 
had first won it for Turkey ; and now, at the end of a century after that 
conquest, Murad IV prepared his armies for its recovery. The imperial 
standard of the seven horsetails was planted on the heights of Scutari on the 
9th of March, 1638, and a week afterwards Murad joined the army. A 
proclamation was made by which the march from Scutari to Baghdad was 
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divided into 110 ilays’ journey, with fixed periods for halts, and on the 8th 


of .May the va.t host moved steadily forward in iinniuriiiuriiiS>; 
obedience to its leader’s will. Throughout this second progress of Murad 


(the last ever made by an Ottoman sovereign in person through any of the 
.\siatic provinces not immediately adjacent to Constantinople) he showed 
the same inquisitorial strictness and merciless severity in examining the 
conduct of all the provincial authorities that had been felt on his former 
march to Erivan. Pashas, judges, imams, and tax-collectors thronged to kiss 
the sultan’s stirrup; and if there was the slightest taint of suspicion on the 
character of any functionary for probity, activity, or loyalty, the head of the 
unhappy homager rolled in the dust beneath the imijcrial charger’s hoofs. 


On the loth of November, 1G38, after the pre-appointeil 110 days of march 
and 86 days of halt, the Ottoman standards appeared before Baghdad, and 
the last siege of this great city commenced. The fortifications were strong; 
the garrison amounted to thirty thousanil men, twelve huuilretl of whom 
were regularly trained musketeers; and the Persian governor, Bektish Khan, 
was an officer of jjroved ability and bravery. A desperate resistance was 
expected and was encountered by the Turks; but their numbers, their 
discipline, and the resolute skill of their sultan prevailed over all. Murad 
gave his men an example of patient toil as well as active courage. He 
laboured in the trenches, and pointed the cannons with his own hands. And 
when, in one of the numerous sorties made by the garrison, a Persian 
soldier, of gigantic size and strength, challenged the best ami boldest Turk 
to single combat, Murad stood forth in person, and after a long and doubtful 
conflict clove his foe from skull to chin with a sabre stroke. 


On the 22nd of December the Turkish artillery had made a breach of eight 
hundred yartls, along which the defences were so completely levelled that, 
in the words of an Ottoman writer, ” a blind man might have galloped over 
them with loose bridle without his horse stumbling.” The ditch had been 
heaped up with fascines, and the Turks rusheil forward to an assault, which 
was for two days baffled by the number and valour of the besieged. On the 
evening of the second day Murad bitterly reproached his grand vizir, Tayar 
Muhammed Pasha, for the repulse of the troops, and accused him of want of 
courage. The vizir replied, “Would to God, my padisha, that it were half as 
easy to insure for thee the winning of Baghdad as it will be for me to lay 
down my life in the breach to-morrow in thy service.” On the third day 
(Christmas eve, 1638) Tayar Muhammed led the forlorn hope in person, and 
was shot dead through the throat by a volley from the Persian musketeers. 


But the Turks poured on with unremitted impetuosity, and at length the city 
was Carried. Part of the garrison, which had retired to some inner defences, 
asked for quarter, which was at first granted : but a conflict having 
accidentally recommenced in the streets between .some Persian mu.sketeers 
and a Turkish detachment, Murad ordered a general slaughter of the 
Persians, and after a whole day of butchery scarcely three hundred out of 
the garrison, which had originally consisted of thirty thousand men, were 
left alive. A few days afterwards Murad was exasperated by the accidental 
or designed explosion of a powder magazine, by which eight hundred 
jani.ssaries were killed and woundivl: and he connnanded a massacre of the 
inhabitants of the city, in which thirty thou.sand are computed by the 
Ottoman historian to have perished. In P’ebruary “lurad commenced his 
homeward march, after having repaired the city walls, and left one of his 
best generals with twelve thousand troops to occupy Baghdad, which has 
never since been wrested from the Turks. 
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The sultan reached Constantinople on the 10th of June, 1639, and made a 
triumphal entry into his capital ; which is memorable not only on account of 
its splendour and of the importance of the conquest which it celebrated, but 
because it was then that Constantinople beheld for the last time the once 
familiar spectacle of the return of her monarch victorious from a campaign 
which he had conducted in person. The Ottoman writer who witnessed and 
described the scene says that the sultan ” repaired to his palace with 
splendour and magnificence which no tongue can tell and no pen 
adccjuately illustrate. The balconies and roofs of the houses were 
everywhere thronged with people, who exclaimed with enthusiasm, ‘ The 
blessing of God be on thee, 0 conqueror ! Welcome, Murad ! Nay thy 
victories be fortunate I ‘ The sultan was sheathed in resplendent armour of 
polished steel, with a leopard-skin over his shoulders, and wore in his 
turban a triple aigrette, placed obliquely, in the Persian mode. He rode a 
Nogaian charger, and was followed by seven led Arab horses with jewelled 
caparisons, while trumpets and cymbals resounded before hun, and twenty- 


two Persian khans were led captives at the imperial stirrup. As he passed 
along, he looketl proudly on each side, like a lion who has seized his prey, 
and saluted the people, who shouted Barik-AUaJi ! and threw themselves 
on the ground. All the vessels of war fired constant salutes, so that the sea 
seemed in a blaze; and seven days and nights were devoted to constant 
rejoicings.” 


A peace with Persia, on the basis of that which Suleiman the Great had 
granted in 1.555, was the speedy result of Murad’s victories (September 
15th, 1639). Erivan was restored by the Porte; but the possession of 
Baghdad and the atljacent territory by the Ottomans was solemnly 
sanctioned and confirmed. Eighty years passed away before Turkey was 
again obliged to struggle against her old and obstinate enemy on the line of 
the Euphrates. For this long cessation of exhausting hostilities, and this 
enduring acknowledgment of superiority by Persia. Turkey owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to the memory of Miu-ad IV. 


Last Years of Murad 


Murad died at the age of twenty-eight, on the 9th of Feoruary, 1640. In the 
interval between his return from Baghdad and his last illness, he had 
endeavoured to restore the fallen naval power of his empire, he had quelled 
the spirit of insurrection that had been rife in Albania and the neighbouring 
districts during his absence in Asia, anrl he was believed to be preparing for 
a war with Venice. A fever, aggravated by his habits of intemperance and by 
his superstitious alarm at an eclipse of the sun, proved fatal to him after an 
illness of fifteen days. 


One of his last acts was to command the execution of his sole surviving 
brother, Ibrahim. It may be doubted whether this mark of ” the ruling spirit 
strong in death” was caused by the delirium of fever, or from a desire that 
his favourite the Silihdar Pasha should succeed to the throne on the 
extinction of the race of Csman, or whether Murad IV wished for the 
gloomy .satisfaction of knowing that his house and dynasty would descend 
to the grave with him. The sultana validi preserved Ibrahim’s life, and used 
the pious fraud of a false message to the sultan that his command had been 
fulfilled. Murad, then almost in the pangs of death, “grinned horrible a 
ghastly smile” in the belief that his brother was slain, and tried to rise from 


his bed to behold the supposed dead body. His attendants, who trembled for 
their own lives should the deception be detected, forcibly held him back on 
the couch. The 
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imam, who had been waiting in an adjoining room, but had hitherto feared 
to approach the terrible dying man, was now brought forward by the pages, 
and whilst the priest commenced his words of prayer, the effera vis animi of 
Murad IV departed from the world.” 


The reign of the dissolute and profligate Ibrahim was insignificant in its 
results, with the exception of some advantages which he gained in a war 
with Venice. In 1648 a conspiracy of janissaries and ulemas dethroned and 
murdered him. Muhammed IV succeeded him, at the age of seven years. 
Intrigues in the palace and rebellions in the army were of constant 
occurrence. The government was in the hands of women and eunuchs, who 
ruled as they pleased. Never was the Ottoman court so corrupt, or in such a 
state of anarchy and depravity. Almost every month there was a new vizir, 
who was deprived of his office, and often of his life, after a few days of 
administration ; the sea-coasts were pillaged by the Cossacks, and the 
islands of Lesbos and Tenedos threw ofT the Turkish yoke. Such was the 
condition of affairs when a man appeared as grand vizir whose profound 
sagacity and rare force of character for a time arrested the menaced ruin of 
the empire. This was the celebrated Muhammed K6prili.« With him began a 
short period of revival, which makes a break in the monotonous history of 
decline and disaster, and hence may conveniently be regarded as the 
beginning of a new section.” 
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MTJHAMMED KOPRILI 


The court astronomer at Constantinople, on September 15th, 1656, 
determined that the most favourable time for the investiture of Muhammed 
Koprili with the grand vizirate was the hour of the midday prayer, at the 
instant when the cry of “God is great” resounds from the heights of the 
minarets. 


According to a prescribed rule of Islam, the noontide prayer is repeated not 
at the exact moment when the sun is on the meridian, but a few seconds 
afterwards; because the tradition of the prophets teaches that, at the 
astronomical noon, the devil is wont to take the sun between his two horns, 
so that he may wear it as the crown of the world’s dominion; and the fiend 
then rears himself as lord of the earth, but he lets the sun go directly he 
hears the words “God Ls great” repeated on high in the summons of the true 
believers to prayer. “Thus,” says the Turkish historian, “the demons of 
cruelty, debauchery, and sedition, who had reached the meridian in the 
reigns of Murad and Ibrahim, and during the minority of Mulianmied, were 
obliged to yield up their crown of domination when the voice was heard 
that proclaimed Koprili grand vizir of the empire.” 


Muhammed Koprili was the grandson of an Albanian, who had migrated to 
Asia Minor and settled in the town of Kcipri. The ruler of the councils of 
the Ottoman Empire had been, in early youth, a kitchen-boy, from which 
situation he rose to tliat of a cook. After twenty-five years of service he 
became the steward of the grand vizir Khosru ; and under Khosru’s 
successor he was made master of the horse. That successor favoured 
Koprili, as being 
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a native of the same province as himself; and by his influence Koprili was 
made governor of Damascus, Tripoli, and Jerasalem, and one of the vizirs 
of state. Afterwards lie accepted the inferior post of sandjak bey of 
Kostendil in Albania, where he led an armed force against some of the 
numerous insurgents of that region, but was defeated and taken prisoner. 
Aftt’r he was redeemed from captivity he retired to his native town, but was 
persuaded by a pasha, called Muhammed with the Wry Neck, to follow him 
to Constantinople. His new patron became grand vizir, but soon began to 
regard Koj)rili as a dangerous rival for court favour. It does not, however, 
appear that Koprili used any unfair intrigues to obtain the grand vizirate. 


Friends who knew the firmness of his character, his activity, and his keen 
common sense recommended him to the sultana valitli as a man who might 
possibly restore some degree of tranquillity to the suffering empire ; and the 
grand vizirate was offered to Koprili, then m the seventieth year of his age. 
He refused to accept it save upon certain conditions. He required that aU his 
measures should be ratified without examination or discussion; that he 
should have free hands in the distribution of all offices and preferments and 
in dealing out rewards and punishments, without attending to 
recommendations from any quarter and without any responsibility; that he 
should have authority superior to all influence of great men or favourites ; 
that exclusive confidence should be placed in him, and all accasations and 
insinuations against him should be instantly rejected. The sultana validi, in 
behalf of her son, swore solemnly that all these conditions should be 
fulfilled, and Muhammed Koprili became grand vizir of the Ottoman 
Empire.” 


His investiture with power restored vigour to the government, and revived 
the drooping confidence of the people. 'ictory again returned to the Ottoman 
standards. Lesbos and Tenedos were reconquered, and a successful 
campaign was waged in Transylvania. The two fortresses on the 
Dardanelles were rebuilt, and all the important fortifications were placed in 
an efficient condition. This great minister exercised absolute control over 
the sultan; and when he terminated his career of vizir, after a service of five 


years, the treasury, exhausted by the prodigality of preceding reigns, was 
again replenished. His cruelty caused the death of more than thirty thoasand 
persons. As a dying counsel to the sultan, he warned him to dLstrust the 
influence of women; never to choose too rich a minister; to augment, by 
every means, the reveruies of the state ; not to suffer the troops to grow 
effeminate by too long repose, and to leatl, himself, an active life. The 
sultan, upon his advice, intrusted the seals of state to his son, Ahmed 
Koprili. « 


AHMED KOPRILI 


Sultan Muhammed IV was now advancing towards manhood, but he was of 
far too weak a character to govern for himself. His great delight was the 
chase, and to this he devoted all his energies and all his time. Fortunately 
for his empire, he placed the most implicit confidence in Ahmed Koprili, 
the new vizir, and maintained his favourite minister in power against all the 
numerous intrigues that were directed against him. Ahmed Koprili was the 
real ruler of Turkey from 1661 to his death in 1676; and he is jastly 
eulogised both by Ottoman and Christian historians as the greatest 
statesman of his country. He was only twenty-six years of age when he was 
called on to govern the empire ; but his naturally high abilities had been 
improved by the best education that the muderris of Constantinople could 
supply, and he 
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had learned practical statesmanship as a provincial governor and general 
(luring the niLiiLstry of his father. Ahmed Koprili could be as stern as his 
sire, when duty to the state required severity, and he was equally tenacious 
in not permittmg the least encroachment on his authority. But lie was 
usually humane and generous ; and his most earnest endeavours were 
directed to mitigate the burdens of imperial taxation, and to protect the 


from the older stock, which we have encountered at Tiryns and at 
Orchomenos.< 


V Rbstoration of a Mycen^an Palace 


H. W. — VOL. III. F 


CHAPTER II. THE HEROIC AGE 


In thinking of the mythical period with its citations of fables about gods and 
goddesses galore and heroes unnumbered, one is apt to become the victim 
of a mental mirage. One can hardly escape imagining the period in question 
thus veiled in mystery and peopled with half mythical and altogether 
mystical figures as really having been a time when men and women lived 
an idyllic life. As one contemplates the period he intuitively falls into a day- 
dream in which there dance before him light-robed artistic figures moving 
in arcad-ian bowers, tenanted by nymphs and satyrs and centaurs. But when 
one awakes to a practical view he recognises of course that all this is an 
illusion. Reason tells him that this was a mythical age, simply because the 
people were not sufficiently civilised to make permanent historical records. 
They were half barbarians, living as pastoral peoples everywhere live, 
striving for food against wild beasts, protecting their herds, cultivating the 
soil, fighting their enemies. And yet, in a sense, their life was idyllic. 
Heroic elements were not altogether lacking ; the men were trained athletes, 
whose developed muscles were a joy to look upon, and no doubt the 
women, despite a certain coarseness, shared something of that figure. Then 
the people themselves believed in the gods and nymphs and satyrs and 
centaurs of which we dream, and so in a sense their world was peopled with 
them : in a sense they did dwell in Arcady. Still one cannot disguise the fact 
that it was an Arcady which no modern, placed under similar restrictions, 
would care to enter. 


people from the feudal exactions of the spahis, and from the arbitrary 
violence of the pashas and other local functionaries. 


Like his father, Ahmed Koprili commenced his administration by securing 
him.self against any cabals of the ulema ; and he gave at the same time a 
noble rebuke to the chief of that order, who spoke in the divan against the 
memory of the late grand vizir. Alamed Koprili said to him, ” Muft«i, if my 
father sentenced men to death, he did so by the sanction of thy fetva.” The 
mufti answered, ” If I gave him ray fetva, it was because I feared lest I 
should myself suffer under his cruelty.” “Effendi,” rejoined the grand vizir, 
“is it for thee, who art a teacher of the law of the prophet, to fear God less 
than his creature?” The mufti was silent. In a few days afterwards he was 
deposed and banished to Rhodes, and his important station given to 
Sanizadi, a friend on whom Almied Koprili could rely. 


It was in the civil administration of the Turkish Empire that the genius of 
Ahmed Koprili foimd its best field of exercise ; but he was soon called on 
to fulfil the military duties of the grand vizirate, and to head the Ottoman 
armies in the war with Austria, which broke out in 1663. This, like most of 
the other wars between the two empires, originated in the troubles and 
dissensions which were chronic for a century and a half in Hungarj/ and 
Transylvania. After several conflicts of minor importance during 1661 and 
1662 between the respective partisans of Austria and the Porte in these 
provinces, who were aided against each other by the neighbouring pashas 
and commandants, an Ottoman army was coUectetl by the grand vizir on a 
scale of grandeur worthy of the victorious days of Suleiman Kanuni ; and 
Koprili resolved not only to complete the ascendency of the Turks in 
Hungary and Transylvania, but to crush entirely and finally the power of 
Austria. Muhammed IV marched with his troops from Constantinople to 
Adrianople; but there he remained behind to resume his favourite hunting 
while his grand vizir led the army against the enemy. The sultan placed the 
sacred standard of the prophet in Koprili’s hands at parting; and on the 8th 
of June, 1663, that formidable ensign of Turkish war was displayed at 
Belgrade. Koprili had under his conmiand a hundred and twenty-one 
thousand men, a hundred and twenty-three field pieces, twelve heavy 
battering cannons, sixty thousand camels, and ten thousand mules. & 


THE BATTLE OF ST. GOTTHARD ; THE TREATY OF VASVAR (1664 
A.D.) 


Repelling the peaceful overtures of the Venetians and of the emperor, 
Koprili Ahmed cro.ssed the Danube at Gran, and laid siege to Neuhausel 
(August 17th, 1663) ; six weeks after, this place, the boulevard of Hungary, 
considered till then impregnable, capitulated. Hungary, Moravia, and Silesia 
were pitilessly ravaged, and saw eighty thousand of their inhabitants carried 
off prisoners. Emperor Leopold was reduced to his own forces; the pope 
Alexander VII, being wholly devoted to the house of Austria, conceived the 
project of a league of the Christian princes against the Turks; Louis XIV 
offered thirty thousand men of his German allies. But the emperor took 
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offence at this show of force, and on his advice the pope decUned the offer. 
In the mean while Koprili Alinied continued to advance; the pope and the 
emperor again demanded help of France. Finally, after negotiations that 
were somewhat thorny, Louis XT' promised to send six thousand French and 
twenty-four thousand men from the confederation of the Rhine, under the 
conmiand of the count of Coligny. This army was joined by all the young 
nobility of France, who disputed with each other the honour of serving as 
volunteers, and formed a picked corps under the orders of the duke de la 
Feuillade. 


The count of Strozzi had obtained some slight successes, but he was killed 
in a skirmish on the bank of the ;\Iur and the celebrated Montecuculi took 
the commandin-chief. Koprili, after having taken Serinwar and Little- 
Konnorn, tried to pass the Raab by mam force, but he was repulsed by 
Montecuculi and Coligny after a desperate combat ; a fresh attempt likewise 


came to naught. Finally on July 31st, 1664, the grand vizir decided to cross 
the river in sight of the Austrians and to risk a battle. The Ottoman army, 
encamped near the abbey of St. Gotthard, made an unpetuous attack; the 
Raab was crossed by a ford, and the Ottomans broke through the centre of 
the Christian army ; Coligny, however, restored the balance, and the valour 
of his troops decided the victory. 


It is said that when Koprili saw the French knights marching out, covered 
with ribbons and silk, and with blond wigs, he exclaimed, “^lo are those 
girls?” He was soon undeceived; in an instant the janissaries were routed by 
the furia Jrancese. Those who escaped the melee repeated for a long time 
afterwards in their military exercises the cries of ” AUons aUons! tue! tue!” 
uttered by those girls whom the Ottoman historians call men of iron. Ten 
days after the battle of St. Gotthard, Koprili Ahmed signed with Austria the 
Treaty of Vasvar (1664). Transylvania was to be evacuated by the two 
parties; Apaffi was recognised prince of this country imder the suzerainty of 
the Porte. Of the seven Hungarian comitates between Transylvania and the 
Theiss three were to belong to the emperor, and the other four, taken away 
from Rakoczy, remained Ottoman, as well as Novigrad and Neuhausel.*/ 


CAXDIA JISD CRETE 


At the end of the year 1666 the grand vizir took the command of the siege 
of Candia. The whole naval force of 'enice, and numeroas bands of French 
and Italian volunteers, attempted to force the grand vizir to raise the siege; 
but the skill of the Italian engineers, the valour of the French nobles, and 
the determined perseverance of ilorosini were vain against the strict 
discipline and steady valsur of the Ottoman troops. The works of the 
besiegers were pushed forward by the labours of a numerous body of Greek 
pioneers, and the fire of the powerful batteries at last rendered the place 
untenable. At this crisis Morosini proved himself a daring statesman and a 
sincere patriot, ^^‘hen he found that he must surrender the city, he resolved 
to make his capitulation the means of purchasing peace for the republic. 


The step was a bold one, for, though the senate was con\Tnced of thj 
necessity of concluding a treaty as soon as possible, the extreme jealousy of 
the Venetian government made it dangerous for Morosini to venture on 
concluding a treaty without express authority. Morosini, however, seeing 


the peril to which his country would be exposed, if the favourable moment 
which 
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now presented itself for concluding a peace was lost, assumed all the 
responsibility of the act and signed the treaty. Its conditions were ratified by 
the senate, but the patriotic general was accused of high treason on his 
return to Venice. He was honourably acquitted, but remained for many 
years unemployed. On the 27th of September, 1669, Alimed Koprili 
received the keys of Candia, and the republic of Venice resigned all right to 
the island of Crete, but retained possession of the three insular fortresses of 
Karabusa, Suda, and Spinalonga, with their valuable ports. No fortress is 
said to have cost so much blood and treasure, both to the besiegers and the 
defenders, as Candia ; yet the Greeks, in whose territory it was situated, and 
who could have furnished an army from the inhabitants of Crete sufficiently 
numerous to have decided the issue of the contest, were the people on the 
shores of the Mediterranean who took least part in this memorable war: so 
utterly destitute of all national feeling was the Hellenic race at this period.’ 


THE COSSACKS; THE POLISH CAiMP.\IGN OF 1672 A.D. 


The next scene of warlike operations on which Ahmed Koprili entered 
deserves especial attention, because it brings us to the rival claims of 
Poland, Russia, and Turkey to dominion over the Cossacks, and is 
intimately connected with the long and still enduring chain of hostilities 
between the Russian and Turkish empires. The Cossacks of the Don had 
become subjects of Ivan the Terrible, czar of Muscovy, in 1549; but the 
Cossacks of the Dnieper and the Ukraine were long independent, and their 
first connection was with Poland. The Poles affected to consider them as 
vassals, but the wisest Polish rulers were cautious in the amount of 
authority which they attempted to exercise over these bold and hardy tribes. 


The unperious tyranny of other less prudent sovereigns of Poland was met 
by fierce opposition on the part of the Cossacks, who called m their former 
constant enemies, the Tatars, to aid them against their new Polish 
oppressors. Deserted, after some years of warfare, by the Tatars, the 
Cossacks of the Ukraine appealed to the Russian czar Alexis. Many years of 
checkered and sanguinary hostilities followed, and at last the Cossack 
territory was nominally divided between Russia and Poland in 1667. 


But the Cossacks who dwelt near the mouths of the rivers Bug and Dnieper, 
and who were called the Zaporogian Cossacks, refused to be included in the 
Polish dominions by virtue of that arrangement, and placed themselves 
under the protection of the czar. In 1670 the Cossacks of that part of the 
Ukraine which had been left under Poland petitioned the Polish diet for 
certain privileges, which were refused; and a Polish army under Sobieski 
was Sent into the Ukraine to coerce the Cossack malcontents. The Cossacks, 
under their hetman Dorescensko, resisted bravely ; but at last they 
determined to seek the protection of the Sublime Porte; and Dorescensko, in 
1672, presented himself at Constantinople, and received a banner with two 
horsetails, as sandjak bey of the Ukraine, which was immediately enrolled 
among the Ottoman provinces. At the same time the khan of the Crimea 
was ordered to support the Cossacks, and six thousand Turkish troops were 
marched to the Ukraine. The Poles protested loudly against these measures. 
The czar added his remonstrances, and threatened to join Poland in a war 
against Turkey. The grand vizir haughtily replied that such threats were 
empty words and out of place, and that the Porte would preserve its 
determination with regard to Poland. 
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When the Polish ambassador reproached the Turks with injustice in aiding 
the revolted subjects of Poland, Koprili replied in a remarkable letter, 
written with his own hand, in which he states that ” the Cossacks, a free 
people, placed themselves under the Poles, but being unable to endure 
Polish oppression any longer, they have sought protection elsewhere, and 


they are now under the Turkish banner and the horsetails. If the inhabitants 
of an oppressed country, in order to obtain deliverance, implore the aid of a 
mighty emperor, is it prudent to pursue them in such an asylum? When the 
most mighty and most glorious of all emperors is seen to deliver from their 
enemies ancl to succour those who arc oppressed, and who ask him for 
protection, a wise man will know on which side the blame of breaking 
peace ought to rest. If, in order to quench the fire of discord, negotiation is 
wished for, so let it be. But if the solution of differences is referred to that 
keen and decisive judge called the Sword, the issue of the strife must be 
pronounced by the God who hath poised upon nothing heaven and earth, 
and by whose aid Islam has for a thousand years triumphed over its foes.” 


This avowal of the principle of intervention in behalf of an oppressed 
people was a bold measure for the prime minister of a nation like the 
Turkish, which kept so many other nations in severe bondage ; it was 
especially bold in Koprili, who at that very time was directing the 
construction of fortresses in the Morea to curb the reviving spirit of 
independence of the Greeks. 


In the Polish campaign of 1672, Sultan Muhanmied IV was persuaded to 
accompany the powerful army which Koprili led to the siege of the 
important city of Kamenets-Podolski, in Podolia. Kamenets-Podolski fell 
after nine days’ siege (August 26th, 1672), and Lemberg shared its fate on 
the 9th of September. The imbecile king of Polantl, Michael, then made the 
Peace of Buczacz with the Turks, by which Poland was to cede Podoha and 
the Ukraine, and pay an annual tribute to the Porte of 220,000 ducats. The 
sultan returned in triumph to Adrianople; but the congratulations which 
were la\ished on him as conqueror of the Poles were premature. Sobieski 
and the other chiefs of the Pohsh nobility determined to break the treaty 
which their king had made. They refused to pay the stipulated tribute; and 
in 1673 the grand vizir made preparations for renewing the war upon the 
Poles, and also for attacking the czar of Russia, from whom they had 
received assistance. 


The Turks marched again into Podolia ; but on the 11th of November, 1673, 
Sobieski, who now led the Poles, surprised the Turkish camp near Khoczim, 
and routed KopriU with immense slaughter. The princes of Wallachia and 


Moldavia had deserted from the Turkish to the Polish side with all their 
contingents — a transfer of strength which aided materially in obtaining 
Sobieski’s victory. But Koprili’s administrative skill had so reinvigorated 
the resources of Turkey that she readily sent fresh forces into the Ukraine in 
the following year. Sobieski with his Poles and the Russians (who now took 
an active part in the war) had the advantage in the campaign of 1674; and in 
1675 Sobieski gained one of the most brilliant victories of the age over the 
Turks at Lemberg. But the superior strength and steadiness of the Porte and 
Koprili in maintaining the war against the discordant government of Poland 
were felt year after year; and in 1676 the Turkish commander in Podolia, 
Ibrahim the Devil, made himself completely master of Podolia, and 
attacked Gahcia. Sobieski (who was now king of Poland) fought gallantly 
with far inferior forces against Ibrahim at Zurawno, but was glad to 
conclude a peace (October 27th, 1676) by which the Turks were to retain 
Kamenets-Podolski and Podolia, antl by which the Ukraine, with the 
exception of a few specified places, was to be uader the sovereignty of the 
sultan. 
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Three days after the Peace of Zurawno Ahmed Koprili died. Tliough his 
defeats at St. Gotthard and Khoczim had fairly given rise to an opinion 
among the Ottoman ranks that their vizir was not born to be a general, his 
military services to the empire, for which he won Candia, Neuhiiusel, and 
Kamenets-Podolski, were considerable; and no minister ever did more than 
he accomplished in repressmg insurrection and disorder, in maintaining 
justice and good government, and in restoring the financial and military 
strength of his country. He did all this without oppression or cruelty. He 
protected all ranks of the sviltan’s subjects; he was a hberal patron of 
Uterature and art ; he was a warm friend, and a not implacable enemy ; he 
was honourably true to his plighted word towards friend or foe, towards 
small or great ; and there is far less than the usual amount of oriental 


exaggeration in the praises which the Turkish historians bestow upon him, 
as ” the light and splendour of the nation ; the conservator and governor of 
good laws ; the vicar of the shadow of God; the thnce-learned and all- 
accomphshed grand vizir.” 


THE SECOND SIEGE OF VIENNA (1683 A.D.) 


The value of such a minister as Ahmed Koprili to Turkey was soon proved 
by the rapid deterioration in her fortunes under his successor in the \izirate, 
Kara Mustapha, or Black Mustapha — a man whose character was in every 
respect the opposite of Koprili’s, and who to slender abilities united the 
wildest ambition and almost boundless presumption. He was son-in-law to 
the sultan, and by the influence which that marriage gave Mm he obtained 
the high office which he abused to the ruin of his master and the deep 
disaster of Ills country. Kara Mustapha’s favourite project was a new war 
against Austria, in wliich he hoped to capture Vienna, and to make himself 
the nominal viceroy but real sovereign of ample provinces between the 
Danube and the Rhine. & 


Since 1665 the Austrian domination had been odious to the Hungarians. 
The religious fanaticism of Leopold, who had put to death a number of 
people of high birth because they were suspected of leaning towards 
Protestantism ; the violence and depredations of the German generals and 
administrators, who treated Hungary like a conquered country, brought on a 
general revolt. The son of one of the emperor’s victims, the count Emeric 
Tekeli, escaped from prison and gave the signal for revolt (1676). His 
device. Pro Deo et patria, became that of the Hungarians, who defeated the 
Austrians everywhere. The emperor then perceived the necessity for reform, 
and the diet of Oldenburg gave satisfaction to the complaints of Himgary 
(1681). This adroit policy detached most of the magnates from the party of 
Tekeli, who then implored the aid of the sultan, offering in exchange to 
recognise the suzerainty of the Porte. The armistice concluded between 
Austria and Tur-key had not yet expired, but without stopping for this 
consideration the divan ordered the pasha of Buda to march to the aid of 
Tekeli, and Kara Mustapha invaded Hungary at the head of a hundred and 
fifty thousand men (1683). 


Intoxicated by rapid and easy successes, the grand vizir, in spite of the 
advice of Tekeli, of the pasha of Buda, and of his principal officers, 
resolved to lay siege to 'ienna. Stahremberg, intrusted with the defence of 
the city, 
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had only ten thousand men in the garrison. To complete the defence five 
corps of bourgeois were formed, who sharetl in the mihtary service of the 
place. At the signal of alarm given by the great bell of St. Stephen’s, the 
bourgeois were to assemble near the Hofburg (emperor’s palace) ; the 
students were to gather on the Freyung place and the merchants and 
employees on the new market-place. During sixty days forty mines and ten 
counter-mines exploded ; the Turks ueHvered eighteen assaults and the 
besieged made twenty-four sorties. 


Most of the outworks had fallen into the hands of the besiegers ; the 
ramparts were giving way on all sides. Stahremberg WTote to the duke of 
Lorraine: “There is not a moment to lose, nion.seigneur, not a moment.” If 
Kara Mustapha had ordered a general attack it is probable that he would 
have succeeded, but avarice prevented him from jjrofiting by the ardour of 
his troops. Con-inced that Vienna contained inunense treasures, he could 
not make up his mind to abandon them to pillage, and hence he obstinately 
refused to give the signal for attack. The inaction of the grand vizir gave 
Sobieski time to arrive. 


Leopold, in his extremity, had soUcited help from Europe; the pope made 
an appeal to the piety of the king of France. It was in vain that Louis XIV 
intrigued throughout Europe to compel the isolation of the emperor. He 
tried to prevent Sobieski from heljjing the Austrians, showing him that his 
real enemies were Austria, Brantlenburg, and his Rassian majesty. AH was 
useless ; he was carried away by hatred of the infiilels. 


After ha'ing effected a junction with the duke of Lorraine, the electors of 
Saxony and Bavaria, Sobieski marched against the Ottomans. On 
September 12th, 1683, the Polish squadrons moimted the slopes of 
Calenberg, where the OsmanUs were intrenched. The impetuous valour of 
the Polish king decided the ‘ictory; at seven o’clock in the evening 'ienna 
was completely delivered. The booty was immense ; three hmidred pieces 
of artillery, five thousand tents,, the military chests, and all the flags except 
the sandjak sherif fell into the hands of the victors. Ten thousand Turks 
remained on the battlefield. Kara Mustapha, whose ambition had aspired to 
the empire of Germanj’ and to the title Sultan — Kara Mustapha, aroased 
from his proud dream of power, ralhed the fragments of his army on the 
Raab and fell back upon Buda. He crossed the Danube at Parkany after a 
sanguinary combat in which the Poles killed eight thousand of his men and 
took twelve hundred prisoners. Gran opened its gates to Sobieski at the first 
summons. Exasperated at these reverses, the grand vizir took revenge upon 
lus officers for his own incapacity, thinking that he could drown in blood 
the accu.‘sing voices of that army wluch he had led to butchery and defeat. 
He could not escape his fate; his enemies at Constantinople obtained the 
fatal arrest, and Muhammed IV sent the grand chamberlain to Belgrade 
with the command to bring back the head of the incapable general.” 


THE DEPOSITION OF MUHAM.MED IV ; HIS CH, VRACTER 


The great destruction of the Turks before Vienna was rapturously hailed 
throughout Christendom as the announcement of the approaching downfall 
of the Mohammedan Empire in Europe. The Russians and the Venetians 
declared war against the Porte, and Turkey was now assailed on almost 
every point of her PAuropean frontiers. The new grand vizir Ibrahim strove 
hard to recruit the armies and supply the deficiency in the magazines wliich 
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In that early day writing was an unknown art in Hellas, and so the people as 
they emerged from their time of semi-civilisation brought with them no 
specific tangiljle records of the life of that period, but only fables and 
traditions to take the place of sober historical records. To the people 
themselves these fables and traditions bore, for a long time at any rate, a 
stamp of veri-table truth. Even the most extravagant of their narratives of 
gods and godlike heroes were believed as implicitly, no doubt, by the major 
part of the people even at a comparatively late historical period, as we to- 
day believe the stories of an Alexander, a Ciesar, or a Napoleon. As time 
went on these fables became even more intimately fixed in the minds of the 
people through becoming embalmed in the verses of the poet and the lines 
of the tragedian. Here and there, to be sure, there was a man who 
questioned the authenticity of these tales as recitals of fact, but we may well 
believe that the generality of people, even of the most cultured class, 
preferred throughout the entire period of antiquity to accept the myths at 
their face value. Not only so, but for many generations later, throughout the 
period sometimes spoken of as the ” Age of Faith ” of the western world, a 
somewhat similar estimate 
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was put upon the Greek myths as recited by the classical authors. Even after 
the growth of scepticism and the development of the scientific spirit 
rendered the acceptance of the myths as recitals of fact impossible, for a 
long time it seemed little less than a sacrilege to think of severing them 
altogether from the realm of fact. 


the fatal campaign of his predecessor had occasioned. But city after city 
was now rent rapidly away from Islam by the exulting and advancing 
Christians. The imperialist armies, led by the duke of Lorraine, captured 
Gran, Neuhiiusel, Buda, Szegedin, and nearly all the strong places, except 
Belgrade, which the Turks had held in Hungary. The Venetians were almost 
equally successful on the Dalmatian frontier; and the republic of St. Mark 
now landed its troops in Greece, under Morosini, who rapidly made himself 
master of Coron, Navarino, Nauplia, Corinth, Athens, and other chief cities 
of that important part of the Turkish Empire. In Poland the war was waged 
less vigorously; nor did the Turks yet relinquish their hold on Kamenets- 
Podolski. But a great defeat which the main Ottoman army sustained on the 
12th of August, 1687, at Mohacs (on the very scene of Suleiman’s ancient 
glory), excited the discontents of the soldiery into insurrection against the 
sultan, and on the Sth day of November in that year Muhammed IV was 
deposed, in the forty-sixth year of his age and thirty-eighth of his reign. 


It had been the good fortune of tliis prince to have able grand vizirs during a 
considerable part of his reign ; but he chose his ministers from female 
influence or personal favouritism, not from discernment of merit, as was 
proved when he intrusted power to Kara Mustapha, who did more to ruin 
the Ottoman Empire than any other individual that is mentioned in its 
history. Muhammed IV reigned without ruling. His mind was entirely 
absorbed by his infatuation for the chase; and the common people believed 
that he was under a curse, laid on him by his father, Sultan Ibraliim, who 
had been put to death when Muhammed was placed on the throne, and who 
was Said to have prayed in his last moments that Ms son might lead the 
wandering hfe of a beast of prey. Though not personally cruel, Muhammed 
IV as soon as heirs were born to him sought anxiously to secure himself on 
the throne by the customary murder of his brothers. They were saved from 
him by the exertions of the sultana vahdi and his ministers; but he often 
resumed the unnatural design. His mother, the sultana vahdi Tarkhan, was 
determined at even the risk of her own life to shelter her two younger sons 
from being slaughtered for the further security of the elder ; and she took at 
last the precaution of placing the two young princes in an inner room of the 
palace, which could only be reached by passing through her own 
apartments. 


Even there one night the sultan himself entered with a dagger in his hand, 
and was gliding through to the chamber where his brothers lay. Two pages 
watched near the sultana validi ; they dared not speak in the presence of the 
imperial man-slayer, but one of them touched her and awakened her. The 
mother sprang from sleep, and clinging roimd the sultan implored him to 
strike her dead before he raised his hand to shed his brothers’ blood. 
Muhammed, accustomed to yield to the superior spirit of the vahdi, 
renounced for the time his scheme of fratricide, and retired to his apartment; 
but on the morrow he put to death the two slaves who had hindered liim 
from effecting the murderous project wliich he wished to have 
accompUshed, but which he wanted nerve to renew. Timidly vindictive, and 
selfishly rather than constitutionally cruel, Muhammed continued to long 
for the death of his brothers, though he hesitated to strike. And when he was 
at last deposed, to make room for his brother Suleiman on the throne, he 
may have regretted that his infirmity of purpose had spared the fatal rival 
whom an adherence to the oltl fratricidal canon of the house of Osman 
would have removed forever from his path. 


In the reign of Muhammed IV another innovation on the ancient stern 
institutions of the empire was completed, wliich also was probably caused 
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as much bj’ weakness as by humanity. It was in 1675, in the last year of the 
vizirate of Alimed Koprih, that the final le-}’ of three thousand boys for the 
recruiting of the Turkish army was made on the Christian population of the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe. The old system of filling the ranks of the 
janissaries exclusively with compulsory conscripts and converts from 
among the cliildren of the rayalis had been less and less rigidly enforced 
since the time of Murad I'. Admission into the corps of janissaries now 
conferred many civil as well as mihtary ailvantages, so that it was eagerly 
sought by men who were of Turkish origin and born to the Mohanunedan 
faith. 


The first measure of relaxation of the old rule was to treat those who were 
the cliildren of janissaries as eligible cancUdates for enrolment. Other 
Mussulman volunteers were soon received, and the levies of the tribute of 
children from the Christians grew le.-^ frequent and less severe, though 
they were still occasionally resorted to in order to supply the thousands of 
pages who were requireil to people the vast chambers of the serai, and who 
were in case of emergency drafted into the army of the state. But ever since 
the year 1675 the rayahs of the empire have been entirely free from the 
terrible tax of flesh and blood by wliich the Ottoman military force was 
sustained during its early centuries of conquest. With this change in the 
constitution of the corps of janissaries, the nuinbei-s of that force were 
greatly increased; large bodies of them were now settled with their famihes 
in the chief cities of the empire, where they engaged in tUfferent trades and 
occupations. The exclusively monastic and martial character of the “new 
soldiery” of Hadji Bektash had long ago disappeared. 


TWO RELIGIOUS IMPOSTORS 


The contests between the Greeks and the Christians of the Latin church in 
Jerusalem raged furiously during Muhamnied I'‘s reign. But the Ottomans 
of that age watched \nth far stronger interest the agitation caused among the 
Jewish nation by the celebrated Sabbatai-ze-i, who in 1666 came forward at 
Jerusalem and assertetl that he was the Messiah. Under that title he sent 
circular letters to all the Jewish sjmagogues of the Ottoman Empire; and 
such was his dexterous audacity in imposition, so eagerly were the legends 
respecting liis miraculous powei’s received, that thousands of his 
countrymen flocked together at his bidding not only from Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and other Turkish cities, but from Germany, Leghorn, “‘enice, and 
Amsterdam. Some of the rabbis opposed him ; and the most violent tumults 
were raised at Jerusalem, Cairo, Smyrna, and other cities of the East, where 
Sabbatai proclaimed his pretended mission. 


The Ottomans observed his progress with reUgious anxiety ; not from any 
belief in liis alleged character, but, on the contrary, from the fear that he was 
the dedjal, or antichrist, who, according to the Mohanmiedan creed, is to 
appear among mankind in the last days of the world. They beheve also that 


the speedy atlvent of the tlay of judgment is to be announced by the 
reappearance on earth of the prophet Mahdi. And as at the same time at 
which Sabbatai came forward in Palestme another religious impostor arose 
in Kurdistan, who called himself the prophet Mahdi, and excited thousands 
of Kurds to follow him, the alarm of many orthodox Moslems at these 
combined signs of the end of the world was extreme. The vdzir Ahmed 
KcipriU, in order to check the troubles caused by Sabbatai, seized and 
imprisoned liim; but liis fanatic followers only saw in this the certain 
prelude to their 
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Messiah’s triumph. They said that according to an ancient prophecy 
Messiah was to disappear for nine months, and was then to return mounted 
on a lioness, which he was to guide with a briille made of seven-headed 
serpents, and then he was to be lord of the world. But one of Sabbatai’s 
countrymen, who was jealous of his influence, denounced him before the 
sultan’s mmisters as endeavouring to raise a revolt among the people. 


Sabbatai was brought before the sultan for examination, and Muliammed 
then made him the characteristic offer of an opportunity of proving by a 
miracle his right to be aclaiowledged the Messiah. One of the sultan’s best 
archers was called forward, and Sabbatai was invited to stand steady as a 
mark for the arrows, which of course could do no harm to a personage 
gifted with miraculous powers; only the sultan wished to see them bound 
back from off his body. At these words, and the sight of the bended bow, 
Sabbatai’s courage failed him. He fell prostrate, and owned that he was 
nothing but a poor rabbi, and no whit different from other men. The sultan 
then offered to allow him to embrace the Mohammedan faith, and so make 
some amends foi-the scandal which he had caused, and for the crime of 
high treason which he hat! committed by assmning the title of Messiah of 
Palestine, which was one of the sandjaks of the Sublime Porte. Sabbatai 
eagerly accepted the proposal. He became a Moslem, and instead of being 
worshipped as Messiah or dreaded as antichrist, he filled for ten years the 


respectable but prosaic station of a door-keeper in the sultan’s palace. He, 
however, still made himself conspicuous by his religious zeal ; but that zeal 
was now directed to winning converts from Judaism to Mohanunedanism, 
in which he was singiiJarly successful. He was ultimately banished to the 
Morea, where he died. 


The Kurdish spiritual pretender, the self-styled Mahdi, was captured and 
sent before the sultan a few months after Sabbatai had owned his imposture 
in the royal presence. The young Kurd abandoned the character of 
“precursor of the last judgment” as soon as he was led before his sovereign. 
He answered his interrogators with sense and spirit, and his life also was 
spared. The Jewish antichrist was serving the sultan as a door-keeper, and 
the Kurdish Madhi was made his fellow-servant, in the capacity of one of 
the pages of the treasure-chamber of the palace. 


Although Ms immoderate fondness for hunting made Muhammed IV 
habitually neglect the duties of government, he was never indifferent to 
literary pursuits, and he showed a hereditary fondness for the society of 
learned men. His patronage of the chase and his patronage of letters were 
sometimes strangely blended. He was hberal in his encouragement of 
historical wTiters, especially of such as professed to record the current 
history of his own reign. He loved to see them at his court; he corrected 
their works with liis own pen; but he expected that each royal hunting 
should be chronicled by them with sportsmanlike minuteness, anrl that the 
death of each wild beast which was slain by the sultan’s hand should be 
portrayed with poetic fervour. A despotic patron is dangerous to the life of 
an author, as well as to the vitality of his works. The Turkish historian Abtli 
was one whom Sultan Muhammed rV delighted to honour. The sultan kept 
him always near his person, and charged him with the special duty of 
writing the annals of his reign. One evening Muhammed asked of him, 
“What hast thou written to-day?” Abdi incautiously answered that nothing 
remarkable to write about had happened that day. The sultan darted a 
hunting-spear at the unobservant companion of royalty, wounded him 
sharply, and exclaimed, ” Now thou hast something to writ« about.” 
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Suleiman II, when raised to the throne of the Ottoman Empire in 1687, had 
lived for forty-five years in compulsory seclusion, and in almost daily peril 
of death. Yet, as sovereign, he showed more capacity and courage than the 
brother whom he succeeded ; and perhaps if he had been made sultan at an 
earlier period Turkey might have escaped that shipwreck of her state which 
came on her after the death of her great minister Ahmed Koprili, through 
the weakness of Sultan Muhanimed IV and the misconduct of his favourite 
vizir Kara Mustapha, the originator oi the fatal march upon Vienna. 


Suleiman despised the idle sports antl debasing sensuality of his 
predecessors, and earnestly devoted himself to the task of reorganising the 
military power of his empire, and of stemming, if possible, the progress of 
defeat and disaster. But he was unable to control the excesses of the 
mutinous janissaries, who, throughout the winter which followed 
Suleiman’s accession, filled Constantinople with riot and slaughter, and 
compelled the appointment and displacement of ministers according to their 
lawless will. At lengtli this savage soldiery resolved to pillage the palaces 
of the grand vizir and the other chief dignitaries. The vizir, Siavush Pasha, 
defended his house bravely against the brigands, who were joined by the 
worst rabble of the capital, Jew-ish and Christian, as well as Mohammedan. 
On the second day of the insurrection they forced the gate of the house, and 
rushed in, slaying and spoiling all that they met with. -Siavush Pasha, with 
a few of his surviving servants round him, made a last attempt to defend the 
entrance to the harem, that sanctuary of Moslems, which the rebels now 
assailed, I’cgardlcss alike of every restraint of law, of creed, of national and 
of private honour. More than a hundred of the wretches were slain before 
the resistance of the brave man of the house was overcome, and Siavush fell 
dead on the threshold of his harem, fightr ing bravely to the last gasp. 


The worst outrages and abominations were now practised by the rebels; and 
the sister of the slain vizir, and his wife (the ilaughtcr of Muhammed 
Koprili), were cruelly mutilated and dragged nakeil through the streets of 
Constantinople. The horror and indignation which these atrocities inspired, 
and the instinct of self-preservation, roused the mass of the inhabitants to 
resist the brigands, who were proceeding to the sack of other mansions, and 


to the plunder of the shops and bazaars. The chief preacher of the mosque 
of the Great Suleiman, and other members of the ulema, exerted themselves 
with energy and success to animate the well-affected citizens, and to raise a 
feeling of shame among the ranks of the janissaries, many of whom had 
been led away by temporary excitement and the evil example of the ruffians 
who had joined them from out of the very dregs of the populace. The sacred 
standard of the prophet was displayed over the centre gate of the sultan’s 
palace, and the true believers hastened to rally round the holy symbol of 
loyalty to their prophet’s vicar on earth. The chief pillagers and assassins in 
the late riot were seized and executed. The nmfti and three other principal 
ulemas, who had shown a disposition to obey the mutinous janissaries, were 
deposed, and men of more integrity and spirit were appointed in their 
places. Some degree of order was thus restored to the capital ; but the spirit 
of insubordination and violence was ever ready to break out, and the 
provinces were convulsed with revolt and tumult. It was not until the end of 
June, 1688, that the sultan was able to complete the equipment of an army, 
which then marched towards the Hungarian frontier. 
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The Austrians and their alUes had profited vigorously by the disorders of 
the Turkish state, and had continued to deal blow after blow with fatal 
effect. Three generals of the highest military renown, Charles of Lorraine, 
Louis of Baden, and Prince Eugene, now directed the imperialist armies 
against the discouraged and discordant Ottomans. The important city of 
Erlau in Hungary surrendered on the 14th of December, 1687, and came 
again into the dominion of its ancient rulers, after having been for a century 
under Mohammedan sway. Gradiska, on the Bosnian frontier, was captured 
by Prince Louis of Baden. Stuhlweissenburg was invested ; and, as the 
Turks had abandoned Illock and Peterwardein, the route to Belgrade lay 
open to the Austrian armies. A Turkish general named Yegen Osman was 
ordered to protect Belgrade ; but he was cowardly or treacherous, and, as 
the imperialists advanced, he retreated from Belgrade, after setting fire to 
the city. The Austrian troojjs, following close upon the retiring Turks, 


extinguished the flames, and laid siege to the citadel, which surrendered 
after a bombardment of twenty-one days, on the 20th of August, 1688. 
Stuhlweissenburg was stormed on the 6th of September; and Yegen Osman 
fired Semendria, and abandoned it to the advancing Christians. Prince Louis 
destroyed a Turkish army in Bosnia, and city after city yielded to the 
various Austrian generals who commanded in that province arid in 
Transylvania, and to the Venetian leaders in DaUnatia. 


The campaign of the next year in these regions was almost equally 
disastrous to Turkey. The sultan announced his intention of leading the 
Ottoman armies in person, and proceeded as far as the city of Sofia. Part of 
the Turkish forces were posted in advance at the city of Nish, and were 
attacked there and utterly defeated by the imperialists under Prince Louis of 
Baden. Nish, evacuated by the Turks, was occupied by the conquerors. On 
the tidings of this defeat reaching the Turkish headquarters at Sofia, the 
sultan, in alarm, retreated within the mountain range of the Balkan to the 
city of Philippopolis. Before the close of the year 1689 Peterwardein and 
Temesvar were all that the Ottomans retained of their late extensive 
provinces north of the Danube ; while even to the south of that river the best 
portions of Bosnia and Servia were occupied by the victorious Austrians. 


In the southern parts of European Turkey the fortune of the war was equally 
unfavourable to Sultan Sulehnan. Morosini, one of the greatest generals that 
the republic of St. Mark ever produced, completed the conquest of the 
Morea, which he divided into four Venetian provinces. It was only against 
the Poles and the Russians that the Turks and their Tatar allies obtainetl any 
advantages. A lurge Tatar force from the Crimea, led by Ahmed Girai, 
overran part of Poland in 1688, reinforced the Tatar garrison in Kamenets- 
Podolski, 
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and defeated the Poles on the Sereth. The Russian general Galitzin 
attempted to invade the Crimea. He obtained some advantages over part of 
the Tatar forces, but when he advanced towards the isthmus of Perekop, in 
tlie autumn of 1688, he found that the retreating Tatars had set hre to the 
tlry grass of the steppes, and reduced the country to a desert, from which he 
was obliged to retire. And in 1689, when the Russians again advanced to 
the isthmus, they were completely defeated by the Ottoman troops that had 
taken post there to guard the Crimea. 


But these gleams of success could not dissipate the terror which the 
disasters in Hungary and Greece had spread among the Turkish nation. 
Only seven years had ])assed away since their magnificent host, untlcr the 
fatal guidance of Kara iMustapha, had marched forth across the then far- 
extended northwestern frontier, with the proud boast that it would sack 
Vienna and blot out Austria from among the kingdoms of the earth. Now 
the Austrians, and their confederates, the lately despised Venetians, the 
conquered of Candia, held victorious possession of half the European 
empire of the house of Osman. ¥ot the first time since the days of Hunyady, 
the Balkan was menaced by Christian invaders ; and at sea the Turkish flag, 
the flag of Khair-ad-din, Piali, and Kilidj Ali, was now swept from the 
Mediterranean. Seldom had there been a war in which the effect that can be 
produced on the destinies of nations by the appearance or the absence of 
individual great men was more signally proved. On the Christian side, 
Sobieski, Eugene, Louis of Baden, the prince of Lorraine, and Morosini had 
commanded fortune ; while among the Turks no single man of mark had 
either headed armies or directed councils. Yet the Ottoman nation was not 
exhaustetl of brave and able spirits, and at length adversity cleared the path 
of dignity for merit. 


In November of 1689 the sultan convened an extraordhiary divan at 
Adrianople, and besought his councillors to advise him as to what hands he 
should intrust with the management of the state. In the hour of extreme peril 
the jealous spirit of intrigue and self-advancement was silent ; and all 
around Suleiman II advised him to send for Koprili Zade Mustapha, brother 


of the great Ahmed Koprili, and to give the seals of office to him as grand 
vizir of the empire. 


Koprili z.\de mustapha 


Koprili Zade Mustapha at the time when he assumed this high dignity was 
fifty-two years of age. He had been trained in statesmanship iluring the 
vizirates of his father and brother, Muhammed and Ahnietl Koprili: and it 
was expected and hoped, on the death of Alimed in 1676, that Sultan 
Muhammed IV would place the seals in the hands of Koprili Zade. 
Unhappily for the Ottoman nation, that sultan’s partiality for his own son- 
in-law prevailed; nor was it until after thirteen years of misgovernment and 
calamity had nearly destroyed the empire that the third Koprili succeeded 
his father and brother as director of the councils and leader of the armies of 
Turkey. 


His authority was greatly increased by the deserved reputation which he 
enjoyed of being a strict observer of the Mohammedan law, and an 
uncompromising enemy to profligacy and corruption. After having paid 
homage to the sultan on his appointment, he summoned to the divan all the 
great dignitaries of the empire, and addressed them on the state of the 
country. He reminded them in severe terms of their iluties as Moslems, of 
their sins, and he told them that they were now undergoing the deserved 
chastisement of God. 
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But the highest merit of Koprili Zade Mustapha is that he had the wisdom 
to recognise the necessity of the Sublime Porte’s strengthening itself by 
winning the loyal affections of its Christian subjects. Although he was so 
earnest a believer in Islam and so exemplary in his obedience to its precepts 
that he was venerated by his contemporaries as a saint, he did not suffer 


THE VALUE OF THE MYTHS 


That, considered as historical narratives, they had been elaborated and their 
bald facts distorted by the creative imagination of a marvellous people, was 
clearly evident. No one, for example, in recent days would be expected to 
believe that the hero Achilles had been plunged into the river Styx by his 
mother and rendered thereby invulnerable except as to the heel by which he 
was held. But to doubt that the hero Achilles lived and accomplished such 
feats as were narrated in the Iliad would seem almost a blow at the 
existence of the most fascinating people of antiquity. There came a time, 
however, in comparatively recent generations when scepticism no longer 
hesitated to invade the ranks of the most time-honoured and best-beloved 
traditions, and when a warfare of words began between a set of critics, who 
would wipe the whole mass of Greek myths from the pages of history, and 
the champions of those myths who were but little disposed to give them up. 
Thus scepticism found an obvious measure of support in the clear fact that 
the mythical narratives could not possibly be received as authentic in their 
entirety. Further support was given to the sceptical party a little later by the 
study of comparative mythology, which showed to the surprise of many 
scholars that the Greek myths were by no means so unique in their character 
as had been supposed. It was shown that in the main they are closely 
paralleled by myths of other nations, and a theory was developed and 
advocated with much plausi-bility that they had been developed out of a 
superstitious regard of the sun and moon and elements, that most of them 
were, in short, what came to be called solar myths, and that they had no 
association whatever with the deeds of human historic personages. 


Looking at the subject in the broadest way it, perhaps, does not greatly 
matter which view, as to the status of myths, is the true one. After all, the 
main purport of history in all its phases has value, not for what it tells us of 
the deeds of individual men or the conflicts of individual nations, but for 
what it can reveal of the process of the evolution of civilisation. Weighed by 
this standard, the beautiful myths of the Greeks are of value chiefly as 
revealing to us the essential status of the Greek mind in the early historical 
period, and the stage of evolution of that mind. 


bigotry to blind him to the fact that cruelty to the rayahs mast hasten the 
do\Tif” all of the Ottoman Empire. He saw that the Christian invaders of 
Turkey found everywhere sympathy and recruits among the populations of 
the land. The Christian Albanians were enrolling themselves under the ban- 
ner of Venice ; the Servians were rising to aid the emperor of AiLstria ; and 
in Greece the victorioas progress of Morosini had been aided by the 
readiness with which the village municipalities and the mountain tribes 
placed themselves imder his authority, and by the strenuous support which 
bands of Christian volunteers gave him in beleaguering the fortresses held 
by the TurLs. 


Koprili Zade was not content with judging correctly; he took prompt 
practical measures to check the evils wliich he was swift to discern. One of 
the first acts of his vizirate was to despatch the most explicit and imperative 
orders to all the pashas that no Turkish officer should exercise or permit any 
kind of oppression towards the rayahs, and that no payment should be 
required of them except the capitation tax. For the purposes of this tax 
Koprili divided the rayahs into three classes, according to their incomes. 
The first or wealthiest paid four ducats, the middle class two ducats, and the 
lowest one ducat a head. This institution was called the nizami djidid (the 
“new order”), a denomination which we shall see applied to more recent 
reforms. Koprili also took the bold and sagacious step of making a Mainote 
Greek bey of Maina. This was Liberius Geratschari, who had passed seven 
years as a Turkish galley-slave. He was now set at liberty, and sent to the 
Morea to support the Turkish interest among his countrymen against that of 
the Venetians, who had begun to alienate the Greek rayahs from their side 
by impolitic government. 


Von Hammer remarks that Koprili Zade showed himself in this measure to 
be superior as a politician both to his brother Ahmed, who had sought in the 
former Venetian war to curb the rising disaffection in the Morea by fortified 
posts and garrisons, and also to the subsequent grand vizirs, who, when it 
was proposed to make the Morea a principality like Moldavia and 
Wallachia, and govern it by native Christians, rejected the scheme as derog- 
atory to the dignity of the Sublime Porte. Koprili had even the enlightened 
spirit to despise the old dogmas of Turkish muftis and judges, according to 
which the rayahs were allowed only to repair such churches as they already 


possessed, but were strictly forbidden to enlarge them or to build new 
places of worship. Koprili sanctioned the foundation of a Greek church 
wherever it was desired, and thereby became the founder of thriving 
villages, which sprang up in districts where there had been previously only 
scanty bands of suffering anrl disaffected outcasts. 


Once, in passing through part of Servia, Koprili halted for the night in a 
wretched hamlet of rayahs, who had neither edifice nor minister of religion. 
Koprili ordered that a church should be built there, and that a Christian 
priest should be sent for to serve it. In return for this boon, which filled the 
poor peasants with rapturous gratitude, Koprili required of them that each 
head of a family should bring him a fowl whenever he passed through the 
village. Fifty-three fowls were immediately brought to him, that being the 
number of families. In the next (and, unhappily for the rayahs, the last) year 
of his vizirate Koprili passed through the same place. He received 
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a hundred and twenty-five fowls from the heads of the happy population, 
which floclced together with their Greek priest at their head to welcome the 
benevolent vizir. “Look,” said Koprili to the staff of Turkish olhcers round 
him, “look at the fruits of toleration. I have increased the sultan’s power, 
and I have brought blessings on his government from those who were wont 
to curse it.” The Greeks of the empire used to say that Koprili founded more 
churches than Justinian. Had subseciuent Turkish ministers imitated KopriH 
Zade Mustapha in their policy towards the Christian population of Turkey, 
the Ottoman Empire would now commantl far ampler resources than it can 
derive from the unaided valour and loyalty of its Moslem inliabi-tants, and 
the most serious sources of its internal weakness would long ago have been 
removed. 


Besides the glory of ha-ving, wliile sincerely religious, practised reUgious 
toleration, the third KopriU deserves honourable mention for his 
recognition of the great principle of poUtical economy, that (\‘ith very few 


and very peculiar exceptions) trade between man and man ought to be free 
from all state interference. When pressed by one of liis ad/sers to frame 
regidations for purchases and sales, Koprili Zade replied, ” The Koran 
prescribes nothing on the subject. Purchase and sale ought to be left to the 
free will of the contracting parties.” 


KopriU Zade Mustapha is termed by Ottoman historians Koprili Fazyl, 
which means Koprili the Virtuous. Tlrey say of him, as his highest praise, 
that he never committed a crime, and that he never used an imnecessary 
word. They record as an instance of liis eminence in taciturnit}’ that once, 
wliile grand /izir, he received a ceremonial \isit from three uleraas who had 
formerly held the offices of army judges. Koprili let them depart without 
haAing addressed a syllable to them. His old master of requests, Nigalii 
Effendi, said to him, “My gracioas lord, you should have spoken sometliing 
to them.” “I am not a hypocrite,” answered Koprili. He was austerely 
simple in all liis habits. In his campaigns he generally marched on foot, like 
the rank and file of the infantry. He cUsliked military music. He seldom 
moved his quarters before sunset. Amid the pomp and splendour of the 
Turkish court and camp the grand vizir was distinguishable by the plainness 
of his dress. He was an indefatigable student, and read dihgently in his tent 
when on active service, as well as in his palace when at Constantinople. 


Such are some of the praises by which his country’s historians signalise 
Koprili Zade Mustapha. The renown for statesmanship acquired by him, 
which Christian writers have concurred with Mohammedan in bestowing, is 
the more remarkable, by reason of the shortness of the period permitted to 
him for the display of his administrative genius. He was killed in battle 
within two years from the time when the seals of office were placed in his 
hands. His contemporaries judged of him, as of his brother Ahmed, that he 
shone more in the council than in the field. But the military career of 
Koprili Zade was highly honourable to his abihties as well as to his 
courage; and, though ultimately defeated, he gained a respite of infinite 
importance for the Ottoman Empire by the successes which he at first 
obtained. 


When he was made grand vizir, one of the invading armies of the enemy 
had advanced as far as Uskup, in northern Macedonia, where it was actively 


aided by the Christian Albanians and their patriarch, k chieftain of those 
regions, named Karpos, had accepted a fUploma of investiture from the 
Austrian emperor, and, assuming the old title Krai, had fortified himself in 
Egri Palanka. It was indispensable to relieve Turkey at once from the foes 
who thus struck at the very heart of her power in Europe. Koprili held a 
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council of war at Adrianople, at which SeUm Girai, the khan of the Crimea, 
and Tekeli, the Hungarian refugee, were present. Ivhoja IQiaUd Pasha, the 
serasker of the Morea, a native of Uskup, was sent with all the regular 
Turkish troops that could be collected against that place. The Crimean khan, 
at the head of a large Tatar force, co-operated with him. They gained two 
victories over the combined bodies of Germans, Hungarians, and 
Albanians, who had assumed the old mediaeval badge of the cross. The 
cliieftain Karpos was seized by the Tatars and executed on the bridge of 
Uskup. Nearly all the important posts which the invaders and their insm- 
gent confederates had occupied in those districts were recovered by the 
sultan’s troops, and the pressure on this vital part of the empire was almost 
entirely removed. Encouraged by these successes, KopriU pushed forward 
with the greatest vigour his armaments for the next campaign. 


Louis XIV, who was at war with the German Empire, sent in the winter of 
1680 a new ambassador, the marquis de Chateauneuf, to Constantinople, to 
encourage the TurLs to persevere in hostilities against Austria. Chateauneuf 
was also ordered to negotiate, if possible, a peace between Turkey and 
Poland, to prevent the recognition by the Subhme Porte of Wilham of 
Orange as king of England, and to regain for the Catholics in Palestine the 
custody of the Holy Sepulchre, which the Greek patriarch had lately won 
from them. Chateauneuf obtained the last object, and he found in the new 
vizir a zealous ally against Austria. But the Turks refused to suspend 
hostilities with Poland; and with regard to the prince of Orange and the 
English crown, Koprih answered that he should recognise the king whom 
the English people had proclaimed. He added that it would ill become the 


Turks, who had so often dethroned their own sovereigns, to cUspute the 
rights of other nations to change their masters. 


In August, 1690, Koprili Zade Mustapha took, in person, the command of 
the Ottoman armies that advanced from Bulgaria and upper Albania 
through Servia against the imperialists. After a murderous fight of two days, 
Koprili drove the Austrian general, Schenkendorf, from his lines at 
Dragoman, between the cities of Sofia and Nish. The vizir then formed the 
siege of Nish, which capitulated in three weeks. The Austrian generals were 
prevented from concentrating their forces for its relief by a well-planned 
irruption into Transylvania by the Hungarian refugee Tekeli at the head of a 
Tm-kish army. Tekeli defeated the imperialists in that province, and 
proclaimed the sultan as sovereign lord, and hhnself as prince of 
Transylvania. 


After the capture of Nish the grand vizir marched upon Semendria, which 
was stormed after resisting desperately for four days. Widdin was also 
regained, and Koprili then undertook the recovery of Belgrade. On the 
twelfth day of the siege a shell from the Turkish batteries pierced the roof of 
the principal powder magazine of the city, and a destructive explosion 
ensued, which gave the Turks an easy conquest. Having placed a strong 
garrison in this important city, and completed the expulsion of the Austrians 
from Servia, Koprili returned to Constantinople. He was received there with 
deserved honours after his short but brilliant campaign, in which he had 
compelled the invading giaours to recede from the banks of the Morava and 
the Nish to those of the Danube and the Save. 


On the 10th of May, 1691, Koprili the Virtuous received a second time the 
sacred standard from the hands of his sovereign. Sultan Suleiman, who died 
before the campaign was opened. Suleiman IT was succeeded by his brother 
Ahmed II, who was girt with the sabre of Osman on July 13th, 1691. The 
new sultan confirmed Koprili in his dignity, and the vizir proceeded to 
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concentrate his forces at Belgrade and to throw a bridge over the Save. He 
then marched up the right bank of the Danube to encounter the iinperiaUsts, 
who, under the coniniand of Louis of Baden, descended from Peterwardein. 
The two hosts approached each other on the 19th of August, near 
SUmkamen. At the same tune the Christiun and Mussuhnan fiotiUas, which 
accompanied their respective armies along the Danube, encountered on the 
river. The Turkish flotilla was victorious ; but on the land the day proved a 
disastrous one for the hou.?e of Koprili and for the house of Osman. 


Contrary to the advice of the oldest pashas in the army, the vizir refused to 
await behind the lines the attack of the imperialists. The veteran warrior 


Ivhoja Khalitl censured this impetuosity. Koprili said to him, “I invited thee 
to follow me that thou mightest show thyself like a man, and not like a 
phantom.” Khalid, touching the thin hairs of his grey beard, replied, ” I 
have but a few days to live. It matters little whether I die to-day or to- 
morrow; but I would fain not have been present at a scene in which the 
empire can meet with nought but calamity and shame.” ” Advance the can- 
non!” cried Koprili, and himself formed the .spahis for the fight. 
Kemankesh Pasha began the battle by rushing, with sL\ thousand Kurdish 
and Turkoman irregular cavalry, upon the Christian lines. “Courage, my 
heroes!” cried Kemankesh, “the houris are waiting for you!” They galloped 
forward with shouts of “Allah!” but were received by the Christians with a 
stead}’ fire, which drove them back in discomfited and diminished masses. 
Again they charged impetuously; again they broke, fell, or fled. The 
Austrians now pres.sed forward to where the sacred standard was reared in 
the Mohammedan ranks. Lsmail, the pasha of Karamania, dashed against 
them with the troops of Asia. His squadrons were entangled in an abattis of 
felled trees, by which the prince of Baden had protected his right wing. The 
Asiatics wavered and were repulsed. Koprili saw his best men shot down 
round him by the superior musketry of the imperialists. “What is to be 
done?” he cried to the officers of his guards. They answered, “Let us close, 
and fight sword in hand.” Koprili, arrayed in a black vest, invoked the name 
of God, and threw himself, with drawn sabre, against the enemy. His guards 
rushed onward with him. 


An obstinate and sanguinary struggle followed, which was decided against 
Turkey by the bullet that struck Koprili, while cleaving his way desperately 
through the Austrian ranks. His guards lost courage when they saw him fall, 
and the fatal tidings that their great v\ziT was slain soon spread disorder and 
panic throughout the Ottoman army. The prince of Baden’s triumph was 
complete, and the Turkish camp with a hundred and fifty cannon fell 
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into the conqueror’s power. But the victory was dearly purchased, and the 
Austrian loss in men and officers was almost equal to that of the Turks. The 
battle of Slankamen drove the Ottomans again from Hungary; Tekeli was 
defeated by the imperialists and expelled from Transylvania ; and 
throughout the four years of the disastrous reign of Almied II the current of 
defeat was unabated. Besides the curse of the victorious sword of the 
foreigners, and the usual miseries of domestic insurrection, the fearful 
visitations of pestilence and famine came upon the devoted empire. A great 
earthquake threw down part of Smyrna, and a still more destructive 
conflagration ravaged Constantinople in September, 1693. Heartbroken at 
the sufferings and shame of the state, and worn by disease, Ahmed II 
expired February 6th, 1695. 


ACCESSION OF MUSTAPHA II 


Mustapha II, the son of the deposed Muhammed IV, now came to the 
throne, and showed himself worthy of having reigned in happier times. On 
the third day after his accession he issued a hatti-sherif, in which he threw 
the blame of the recent misfortunes upon the sultans, and announced his 
intention of restoring the ancient usages, and of heading his armies in 
person. As von Hammer / observes, this document is too remarkable not to 
deserve citation. Sultan Mustapha II thus announced his royal will : 


” God, the supreme distributer of all good, has grantetl mi to us, miserable 
sinner, the caliphate of the entire world. Under monarchs who are the slaves 
of pleasure, or who resign themselves to indolent slumber, never do the 


servants of God enjoy peace or repose. Henceforth, voluptuousness, idle 
pas- 


^ time, and sloth are banished from this court. While the padishas, who 
have ruled since the death of our sublime father Muhannned, have heeded 
naught but their fondness for pleasure and for ease, the unbelievers, the 
unclean beings, have invaded with their armies the four frontiers of Islam. 
They have .subdued our provinces. They have pillaged the goods of the 
people of Mohammed. They have dragged away into slavery the faithful, 
with their 


I wives and little ones. This is known to all, as it is known to us. 
“T therefore have resolved, with the help of the Lord, to take a signal 


I revenge upon the unbelievers, that brood of hell, and I will myself begin 
the holy war against them. Our noble ancestor the sultan Suleiman (may his 
tomb exhale unceasingly the odour of incense !), during the forty-eight 
years of his reign, not only sent his vizirs against the unclean Christians, but 
placed himself at the head of the champions of the holy war, and so took 
upon the infidels the vengeance which God commands. I also, I, have 
resolved to combat them in person. Do thou, my grand vizir, and ye others, 
my vizirs, my ulemas, my lieutenants and agas of my armies, do ye all of 
you assemble 


I round my person, and meditate well on this my imperial hatti-sherif. Take 


; counsel, and inform me if I ought to open hostilities in person against the 
emperor, or to remain at Adrianople. Of these two measures choose that 
which will be most profitable to the faith, to the empire, and to the servants 
of God. Let your answer be the truth, and let it be submitted to me before 
the imperial stirrup. I wish you health.” 


The deliberation of the divan on this summons lasted for three days. Many 
thought that the presence of the sultan in the camp was undesirable. Others 
feared that he had only addressed them with a view of learning their 
thoughts. Plnally, they all resolved that the departure of the padisha to 
assume the commandin-chief of the army would not only expose the sacred 
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person to too much risk and fatigue, but would involve excessive expense. 
Consequently, the divan represented to the sultan that his majesty ought not 
to commit his imperial person to the chances of a campaign, but ought to 
leave the care of war to the grand vizir. To this address the sultan returned a 
laconic hatti-sherif, “I persist in marching.” The most active measures then 
were taken to hasten the preparations for the campaign; and the gallantry of 
the young sultan was at first rewarded by important success.” 


Mczzomorto, the old pirate of Tunis, twice defeate(I the Venetian fleet in 
the straits of Chios and reconquered the island of that name. The khan of 
the Tatars invaded Poland and was stopped only by the firm resistance of 
Lemljerg; the l{ussians had to raise the siege of Azov after having lost 
thirty thousand men (October, 1G95) ; finally the sultan penetrated into 
Hungary and took Lippa by assault. General Veterani with six thousand 
men tried to stop the Osmanlis at Lugos. Surrounded by superior forces, he 
was defeated, but not until he had inflicted severe losses on the enemy, who 
left fifteen thousand dead on the field. Veterani, being wounded and made 
prisoner, was decapitated (September 22nd, 1695). At these successes, to 
which they had become unaccustomed, the ardour of the Osmanlis reawoke; 
voluntary gifts provided for the pay of the army. Wealthy private persons 
equipped corps of volunteers. The victory of Olasch, which the sultan 
gained over the elector of Saxony, increased the enthusiasm (1696) and 
caused the taking of Azov by the czar Peter I to pass unnoticed by the 
masses. But fortune was soon to abandon the arms of the Osmanlis ; the 
celebrated Prince Eugene of Savoy had just taken command of the imperial 
army. After well-planned marches and counter-marches he surprised the 
Ottomans at the passage of the Theiss near Zenta; ten thousand were 
drowned in the river; the grand vizir was killed, the sultan fled, and Bosnia 
was invaded (1697). 


The beautiful myths of Greece cannot and must not be given up, and 
fortunately they need not. The view which Grote and the host of his 
followers maintained, practically solves the problem for the historian. He 
may retain the legend and gain from it the fullest measure of imaginative 
satisfaction ; he may draw from it inferences of the greatest value as to the 
mental status of the Greek people at the time when the legends were 
crystallised into their final form ; he may even believe that, in the main, the 
legends have been built upon a substructure of historical fact, and he may 
leave to specialists the controversy as to the exact relations which this 
substructure bears to the finished whole, content to accept the decision of 
the greatest critical historians of Greece that this question is insoluble. 


From the period of myth pure and simple when the gods and goddesses 
themselves roved the earth achieving miracles, taking various shapes, 
slaying 
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[ca. 1400-1200 B.C.] pythons, titans, and other monsters, and exercising 
their amorous fancies among the men and women of earth — from this 
period we come to the semi-historical time of the activity of the demigods 
and the men who, superior to the ordinary clay, were called Heroes. 


The term ” Heroic Age ” has passed into general use with the historian as 
applying to the period of Grecian history immediately preceding and 
including’ the Trojan wars. As there are very few reliable documents at 
hand relating to this period — there were none at all until recently — it is 
clear that this ao-e is in reality only the latter part of that mythical period to 
which we have just referred. Recent historians tend to treat it much more 
sceptically than did the historians of an earlier epoch ; some are even 
disposed practically to ignore it. But the term has passed far too generally 
into use to be altogether abandoned ; and, indeed, it is not desirable that it 
should be quite given up, for, however vague the details of the history it 
connotes, it is after all the shadowy record of a real epoch of history. We 
shall, perhaps, do best, therefore, to view it through the eyes of a 
distinguished historian of an earlier generation, remembering only that what 


The empire was again in peril. For the fourth time a Koprili was called to 
restore it. Koprili Hussein, a nephew of the old Koprili, received the seal 
and the standard. The treasury was empty ; Koprili remedied this penury by 
skilful expedients ; he improvised an army which, being confided to 
Daltaban Pasha, arrested the triumphant progress of the imperial troops, and 
forced them to recross the Save. Louis XIV had just signed the Treaty of 
Ry.swick; he had offered to include the Porte in the negotiations. The divan 
refused, but accepted the mediation of the English ambassador. The French 
ambassador. Marquis de Feriol, tried in vain to fight against the gold of 
William of Orange and to show the Turks the error they were committing in 
signing the peace. He promised in the name of his sovereign, who was 
preparing to recommence the war, that France would not lay down her arms 
until Turkey had recovered Hungary and all the lost provinces. All was 
useless. “The divan ended,” says Cantemir,? “by asking France not to give 
herself aseless trouble; peace was desired and peace would be made.” It was 
soon signed at Karlowitz (January 26th, 1699). 


THE PEACE OF KARLOWITZ (1699 A.D.) 


Austria and the Porte agreed to a truce of twenty-five years. Turkey ceded 
Hungary and Transylvania to Leopold ; it preserved only the territory 
between the Theiss and the Maros. The boundary line between the two 
empires in Syrmia was a conventional line, drawn from the confluence of 
the Theiss and Danube to the emptying of the Bosna into the Save and from 
that point along the course of the Save and that of the Unna. Poland 
recovered 
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Kamenets-Poclolskj, Podolia, and Ukraine; Russia kept Azov, etc. All the 
tributes hitherto paid by Christian powers were abonshed.<i 


Regarded from a higher standpoint than that of territorial gain, the Peace of 
Karlowitz is the most noteworthy of all treaties hitherto concluded between 
Turkey and the European powers, because it ends the humiliation involved 
in le\ies of money, in the tribute of Transylvania, in the pension of Zante, 
and in the tribute to the Tatar khan ; for the first time the intervention of 
European powers for the common interest, in the form of mediation, was 
recognised by the Porte as an international right. When the tide of power of 
the Ottoman Empire was at its height the topmost wave reached the gates of 
Vienna, then, rolling back, it kept Hmigary and Transylvania a hundred and 
seventy years under the waters of tyranny. The waters now receded a 
second time from the walls of Vienna, and not from there alone but also 
from Hungary and Transylvania, from Podolia and the Ukraine, from 
Dalmatia and the Morea; and the Peace of Karlowitz made of Poland and 
Hungary a great dam behind the boundary of the Dniester, the Save, and the 
Unna. The Peace of Karlowitz proclaimed loudly the decadence of the 
Ottoman Empire, which, although the vigorous policy of Murad IV in the 
preceding period and that of the old Koprili in the next had kept it 
stationary for a while, could neither be held in check by the statesmanship 
of the later Koprilis nor concealed from the world by the clouds of 
plundering armies. 


The cruel oppression of the Hungarian as a rayah under the yoke of Turkish 
tyranny continued for a century until the wise and virtuous Koprili, in a 
document called the “New Order” {nizamijedid), advocated the alleviation 
of the oppression of the rayah ; and yet another century passed before this 
new legislation, which had been suggested in order to secure a better 
treatment i of the Christians, attamed a sphere of influence, and, under 
Selim III, ushered in a new order of things. Had KopriH’s humane 
treatment of Christian subjects been observed by the grand vizirs, his 
successors, and had the new order he planned, which aimed at greater 
organisation and at an improvement of the state administration, been carried 
out, the Greek rebellion might easily have been prevented. The following 
period of Ottoman history — “for which the way was prepared by 
revolutionary ideas and by European mediation in the Peace of Karlowitz, 
which .sounded the trimipet of the decadence of the Ottoman Empire — 
initiates an epoch of European intervention. This intervention has been 
growing more continual and more audacious up to the present day./ 


THE REFORMS OF KOPRILI HUSSEIN 


Disorganisation affected all branches of the administration ; rebellion broke 
out on all the frontiers of Persia, in the Crimea, in Africa, in Egypt, and in 
Arabia. The rebels, being vigorously pursued, were forced to submission, 
and Koprili Hussein could devote himself to the reforms which he was 
meditating. Walking in the footsteps of Koprili the Virtuous, he granted to 
the inhabitants of Bosnia and of the Banat exemption from capitation for 
the current year; he exempted the rayahs of Rumelia from a million and a 
half of taxes in arrear; in Syria he granted free pasturage. Through the mufti 
he addressed to the magistrates of the empire detailed instructions 
prescribing a thorough acquaintance with the Koran, with dogma and the 
formulae of prayer, and enjoining a strict discipline on the directors of 
schools. At the same time that he was relieving the situation of the 
Christians and trying to recall the Moslems to study and to the observance 
of their religion, the grand vizir re-established 
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order in the administration, discipline in the army, economy in the finances; 
he codified the maritime legislation, and gave a great impulse to works of 
public utihty. Mosques, schools, markets, barracks arose on all sides; 
Belgrade, Temcs\ar, Nish saw their fortifications repaired and enlarged and 
provided with ammunition. 


The death of the kapudan pasha Mezzomorto deprived Koprili Hussem of 
one of his most faithful auxiliaries and left the field open to the hostile 
designs of the mufti. The latter grouped about him those who had won their 
livelihood by means of crimes and who could not pardon the grand vizir for 
his 'irtues and talents. Under the intrigues of tliis coterie the most devoted 
adherents of Koprili, the kaimakam,and the tchaush bashi Mustapha aga fell 
succes. ?ively. Finally the execution of ZibbeU Zadc Ali Bey, a nephew of 
the minister accused of lo\Tng a sultana, warned the 'izir of the lot wliich 
awaited him. Loaded down with grief and affected by an incurable malady, 


he returned to the sultan the seal of the empire (September 5th, 1702) and 
died seventeen days afterwards. 


The death of Koprili re'ived disorder. His successor, Daltaban Pasha, a 
soldier whose only passion was war, sought to break the Treaty of 
Karlowitz; he fell a victim to the intrigues of the mufti and was strangled. 
Turning to his assassins, he exclaimed, ” Infidel Moslems, kill him whom 
the giaours could not kill !” The reis effendi Nami Muhammed succeeded 
him; a partisan of peace, he tried to complete the work of Koprili. But by 
his efforts to do away with abuses he roused against himself the ulemas and 
the janissaries; the troops sent against tha rebels made peace with them, and 
Mustapha, being deposed, ceded the throne without resistance to his brother 
Ahmed II (August 22nd, 1703).’/ 


THE INFLUENCES OF EUROPE.YN INTERCOURSE 
The close of the seventeenth century, rendered memorable by the Treaty of 


Karlowitz, constitutes an epoch in the Ottoman annals. Its history- 
commences to grow humane, and no longer breathes that spirit of cruelty 
wliich had liitherto animated it. It is true the throne was, on two occasions, 
subverted by insurrections ; but its occupants were neither deposed nor put 
to death. Several bloody wars crimsoned the annals of this epoch ; but the 
sombre night of barbarism gradually broke, and such acts of unnatural 
cruelty as those of the tyrant Murad IY, the mihtary anarch}’ under 
Muhammed l\, and the political assassinations of Koprili the elder were not 
again renewed. The rude severity of the Turkish character was mitigated by 
contact with Europeans, and more civilised principles of action were 
adopted ; the art of printing opened also to the Ottomans a new era. The 
fimdamental columns of the edifice of Ottoman law, the military 
organisation of Orkhan, and the kanun-name of Muhammed II yet existed : 
but from this epoch important innovations and changes in the domestic and 
foreign poUcy of the empire were introduced, which the e.xigencies of its 
condition and the spirit of the age required, novel and radical as they were. 


The ambassadors of Austria, Poland, \\enice, and Russia were received at 
Constantinople with great pomp when they visited that capital, .six months 
after the negotiation of the treaty, for its formal signature and ratification. 


Before sunrise, on the day of their entrance into the city, the emirs, /*izirs, 
and other high functionaries, with the sultan on horseback, assembled at the 
gate of the seraglio. The mufti, the two supreme judges of the nation, the 
cliief of the relatives of the prophet, and the ulemas also united to do 
honour to the 
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representatives of the foreign powers. The spahis and janissaries met them 
on their landing, and conducted them to the august presence of the 
sovereign of the empire, with an imposing military parade. 


In order to cement the peace, and to impress Europe with an idea of his 
riches and magnificence as a prince, the sultan despatched Ibrahim pasha to 
Vienna, with a numerous suite. He was charged with the honour of 
presenting the emperor with a nmnber of costly gifts ; among others, a rich 
tent, the exterior of which was decorated with golden apples, and lined 
NNith parti-coloured satin, embroidered mth flowers of the liveliest hues ; 
an aigrette garnished with fifty-two diamonds ; a complete set of horse 
trappings, enriched with five hundred and twenty-one diamonds and thirty- 
eight rubies, the bridle being composed of a double chain of gold ; a pair of 
gold stirrups ornamented with one hundred and twenty-eight brilliants and 
two hundred and four rubies ; a saddle-cloth worked with gold and pearls ; 
together with a glittering mace of rubies and emeralds, and a large number 
of other precious objects. The imperial ambassador was soon after sent to 
Constantinople, to convey the thanks of his sovereign to the sultan, and to 
proffer to him, in return, some magnificent presents. 


In the first half of the reign of Ahmed III the grand vizirs succeeded each 
other so rapidly that history has little else to do than to register their names, 
for the administration of but few of them ^ was marked by any memorable 
act. In 1709 Charles XII, king of Sweden, after his defeat at Pultowa by the 
czar Peter the Great, sought an asylum in Turkey. The favourable manner in 
which he had been received encouraged liim in liis efforts to persuade the 


sultan to form an alliance with him against their common enemy, Peter the 
Great. Yielding to his arguments and entreaties, the sultan declared war 
against Poland and the czar. Upon hearing of the advance of the Ottoman 
army, under the command of the grand vizir 


Bultadji Muhammed, the czar crossed the Pruth, and intrenched himself 
between that river and a marshy plain dominated by heights occupied by the 
Turks. 


In this disadvantageous position the Russians, surrounded on all sides, 
valiantly resisted the attacks of the enemy ; but they were soon reduced to a 
close blockade. Peter I would have inevitably been lost but for the 
admirable devotion and sagacity of his wife, the celebrated Catherine. 
While the czar, oppressed with grief, had retired to his tent, Catherine, far 
from abandoning herself to despair, took counsel with the general officers 
and the chancellor Schavirov. It was decided to ask peace of the sultan; the 
czarina collected all her diamonds and precious jewels, and sent them as a 
present to Osman Aga, kiahia of the vizir, by means of Schavirov, who was 
charged with the delivery of a letter to the first minister. The vizir took into 
consideration the propositions of peace, and notwithstandhig the 
protestations of Poniatowski and the khan of Crimea, peace was concluded 
with Russia upon most advantageous terms for the Porte. Tlic czar was 
obhged, among other clauses, to 


Turkish Sword-be-iaer 
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restore Azov, to demolish the fortresses of the sea of that name, and to 
deliver to the Ottomans all the artillery they contained. A special article 
secured permission for Charles XII to return to his kingdom. The sultan, at 
the instigation of Charles, declared the treaty null and void, exiled the vizir, 


and executed the instigators of the peace, who were convictctl of having 
received the bribe of the czarina. In 1712 peace, however, was again 
renewed with Russia for twenty-five years. Tliis, in its turn, was violated by 
the sultan, and the ambassadors of the czar were imprisoned in the seven 
towers. 


The sultan, annoyed at the intrigues of his troublesome guest, sent King 
Charles a large amoimt of money, and ordered him to leave the country. 
This monarch, upon the receipt of this command, ailopted the strangest 
proceecUng known in history. With three hundretl yweeles, some ofhcers, 
and liis tlomes-tics, he sustained the attack of twenty thousand Tatars and 
six thousand Ottomans; when he saw Ids brave countrymen enveloped by 
the enemy, he barricaded himself in his house, with sixt}’ persons in all, 
defended himself with an insane, desperate fury, and killed two hundred of 
his assailants; he was finalh’ taken, on making a sortie to escape from his 
burning house. Some months subsequently, on account of a letter from his 
sister pressing liis return to Sweden, he left Turkey under an escort of 
honour, after a residence of two years within its hospitable limits. Peace 
was then definitely signed with Rus-sia, at Adrianople, for twenty-five 
years. The sultan, determined upon the reconcjuest of the Morea, intrusted 
the inva,sion of that peninsula to his son-in-law, the grand vizir [AH 
Kunmrji], who in a few months wrested it, as well as all their possessions in 
the Archipelago, from the Venetians. 


THE PEACE OF PASSAROWITZ (171S A.D.) 


This striking sign of a reviving martial spirit alarmed the emperor Charles 
VI into a declaration of war against Turkey. Prince Eugene, at the head of 
the imperial forces, met the vizir at Peterwardein, and cut his army to 
pieces. Temesvar and the whole Banat fell into his hands. He then advanced 
on the fortress of Belgrade; but the grand \azir, with 150,000 men, hastened 
to the succour of the towTi. After a battle of extraordinary ferocity the 
Turks were obliged to retire, and Belgrade surrendered. An immen.se booty 
fell into the hands of the imperials, including, among other articles, 131 
bronze cannon, six hundred barrels of powder, tliirty-five mortars, and fifty 
thousand projectiles. 


The Porte, recognising its weakness, accepted the offers of mediation which 
were made to it some weeks subsequently, and concluded a peace at 
Passarowitz, by which it ceded to the emperor Belgrade, Temesvar, 
Wallachia to the Aluta, and a portion of Servia; the Morea was restored to 
(he sultan. This treaty estabhshed more intimate relations between the 
Subhnie Porte and the Christian states of Europe. A Turkish ambassador 
was sent to Paris, and a Prussian charge d’affaires to Constantinople. 


THE REBELLION OF THE JANISSARIES 


The passion for war was not extinguished ; for, taking advantage of civil 
war in Persia, the sultan marched into that country, a portion of which he 
dismembered, and divided with the czar, his colleague in this spoliating 
invasion. In 1730 the Persian conquests were in a great part recoveretl by 
the valour of 
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Nadir Efchar [Koiili Qian], who replaced the legitimate sovereign on the 
throne. 


These disasters provoked a rebellion of the janissaries, who obhged Sultan 
Ahmed III to descend from the throne. The reign of this monarch was one 
of the happiest in the Ottoman annals. He added the Morea, a part of Persia, 
and the fortress of Azov to the empire, and by the aid of his illustrious vizir, 
Ibrahim Pasha, endowed the country \vith many useful institutions. He 
repressed, by sumptuary laws, the immoderate luxury in female dress and 
ornaments, introduced the art of printing, and established four Ubraries.c 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CIRCASSIANS 


The abiUties of Sultan Aluued’s grand vizir Ibrahim, who directed the 
government from 1718 to 1730, preserved an unusual degree of internal 
peace in the empire, though the frontier provinces were often the scenes of 
disorder and revolt. This was repeatedly the case in Egypt and Arabia, and 
still more frequently in the districts northward and eastward of the Euxine, 
especially among the fierce Nogai tribes of the Kuban. The state of the 
countries between the Black Sea and the Caspian was rendered still more 
unsettled by the rival claims of Russia and the Porte ; for it was difficult to 
define a bomidary between the two empires in pursuance of the partition 
treaty of 1723 ; and a serious dispute arose early in the reign of Ahmed’s 
successor, in 1731, as to the right of dominion over the Circassians of the 
Kabarda, a region about half-way between the Euxine and the Caspian, near 
the course of the river Terek. 


The Russians claimed the Kabarda as lauds of Russian subjects. They 
asserted that the Circassians were originally Cossacks of the Ukraine, who 
migrated thence to the neighbourhood of a city of Russia called Terki, from 
which they took their name of Tcherkesses, or Circassians. Thence 
(according to the memorial drawn up by the czar’s ministers) the 
Circassians removed to the neighbourhood of Kuban, still, however, 
retaining their Christian creed and their allegiance to the czar. The 
continuation of the story told that the tyrarmy of the Crim Tatars forced the 
Circassians to become Mohammedans, and to migrate further eastward to 
the Kabarda ; but it was insisted on that the Circassians were still to be 
regarded as genuine subjects of their original earthly sovereign, and that the 
land which they occupied became the czar’s territory. This strange political 
ethnology had but httle influence upon the Turks, especially as the czar had 
in a letter, written nine years previously, acknowledged the sovereignty of 
the sultan over the Circassians. & 


The chief of the janissary rebellion, Patrona KJialil, was master of the 
capital ; when he appeared before the prince whom he had placed on the 
throne, he said to him: ” I know the lot which is reserved for me, since 
none of those who have dared to depose padishas has ever escaped death ; 
but I am none the less content to see thee seated on the throne of Osnian 
and to have delivered the empire from its oppressors.” The sultan in 
surprise replied: “I swear by the manes of my ancestors never to make an 


attempt on thy life; much more, ask what thou wilt, thou shalt have it.” 
Patrona contented himself with asking for the abolition of a tax which was 
vexatious to the people. But popularity had awakened ambition in the 
simple janissary; he wanted to dominate. He wished the populace to have a 
share in the presents distributed at the sultan’s accession, and he stabbed the 
segban baslii for daring to oppose his wishes ; he obtained from the sultan 
the order to demolish the houses built 
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by the pashas and beys on the banks of the Sweet Waters ; and finall) he 
gave the prmcipality of Moldavia to a butcher to whom he was in debt. 


The grand vizir tried to save the empire from humihation by screening 
hiniself behmd the orders of the sultan: “Go to find his highness,” one of 
the chiefs of the rebels said to him, “but thmk above all of obeying Patrona 
Khalil.” The tyranny of this man, who was supported by the populace, grew 
unbearable; the klslar aga, Beshir, the kapudan pasha, Jamun Hodja, and the 
khan of the Crimea, Kaplan Girai, resolved to relieve their ruler from such a 
despicable and odious bondage. The superior officers of the janissaries, 
irritated at the audacity of the parvenu who dared to aspire to the supreme 
command of their select corps, entered into the conspiracy. Patrona having 
gone to the serai to force Mahmud to declare war upon Russia, the 
conspirators seized that moment for getting rid of hun. Scarcely was the 
padisha seated when the grand vizir clapped his hands together; at this 
signal, Klialil Pehle-van, colonel of the seventh regiment of janissaries, 
entered at the head of thirty-two devoted soldiers. ” Who is the wTetch 
sufficiently bold,” he said, addre/ ing Patrona, “to aspire to the office of aga 
of the janissaries?” Patrona Khalil made no other answer to this imforeseen 
attack than to throw himself with naked poignard on the person who 
opposed him. But he was at once surrounded and nmrdered : his escort 
shared his fate. His partisans arose, but the revolt, deprived of its leader, 
was easily repressed, and seven thousanil corpses were security for the re- 
establishment of order. 


is here narrated is still only half history — that is to say, history only half 
emerged from the realm of legend.’ 


The real limits of this period cannot be exactly defined ; but still, so far as 
its traditions admit of anything like a chronological connection, its duration 
may be estimated at six generations, or about two hundred years. ^ The 
history of the heroic age is the history of the most celebrated persons 
belonging to this class, who, in the language of poetry, are called heroes. 
The term ” hero ” is of doubtful origin, though it was clearly a title of 
honour ; but in the poems of Homer, it is applied not only to the chiefs, but 
also to their followers. In later times its use was narrowed, and in some 
degree altered ; it was restricted to persons, whether of the Heroic or of 
after ages, who were believed to be endowed with a superhuman, though 
not a divine, nature, and who were honoured with sacred rites, and were 
imagined to have the power of dispensing good or evil to their worshippers 
; and it was gradually combined with the notion of prodigious strength and 
gigantic stature. Here however we have only to do with the heroes as men. 
The history of their age is filled with their wars, expeditions, and 
adventures ; and this is the great mine from which the materials of the 
Greek poetry were almost entirely drawn. But the richer a period is in 
poetical materials, the more difficult it usually is to extract from it any that 
are fit for the use of the historian ; and this is especially true in the present 
instance. We must content ourselves with touching on some which appear 
most worthy of notice, either from their celebrity, or for the light they throw 
on the general character of the period, or their connection, real or supposed, 
with subsequent historical events. 


THE DISASTROUS WAR ‘mTH PERSIA 


ATien the capital was pacified, the Porte took up the war against Persia. ^ 
Shah Tamasp was defeated and sued for peace. By a treaty concluded on 
January 10th, 1723, Persia recovered Tabriz, Ardahan, Hamadan, and all of 
L\iristan; she ceded to Turkey Daghestan, Georgia, Kakhti, Nakhitchevan, 
Erivan, and Tiflis; the Aras became the frontier of the two empires on the 
side of Azerbaijan. 


The peace was not of long duration. Nadir, after haxing re-established Shah 
Tamasp upon the throne, had received in recompense the title of sultan and 
the government of Seistan, Azerbaijan, Mazanderan, and of Khorasan. In 
order to rouse no en'y, he contented himself with the title Tahmas Kouii 
Khan (khan slave of Tahmas) and worked in secret for his own elevation. 
He protested loudly against the treaty of peace, marched upon Ispahan, 
dethroned Shah Tamasp, and declared himself regent of the realm during 
the minority of the deposed monarch’s son. Shah Abbas III. The first act of 
the regent was to denounce the treaty; he invaded the Ottoman territory-, 
defeated the .Osmanlis near the bridge of Adana. and laid siege to Baghdad. 
Topal Osman Pasha hastened with eighty thousand men to reUeve the city ; 
a terrible battle took place on the banks of the Tigris at Djouldjeilik ; 
Tahmas Kouli Khan was seriously wounded, and was carried away by the 
rout of his troops (July 19th, 1733). 


The Persians, defeated a second time at Leithan, did not wait long before 
taking a brilliant revenge: the Turkish army was criished and the serasker 
perished in the struggle. The death of Topal Osman was a public misfortune 
for the empire. The Turks lost in him not only a virtuous and honourable 
minister and an enlightened and capable administrator, but also an able 
general and an energetic chief. Reverses then succeeded one another 
without interruption; finally, after the serasker Koprili Abdallah, the son of 
Koprili 
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Mustapha, was defeated and killed, the divan decided to sue for peace. The 
plenipotentiaries which he sent to Tiflis were present at the coronation of 
Nadir Shah and signed a treaty which took away from the Ottomans their 
last conquests; the frontiers were re-established m accordance with the 
treaty concluded in 1639 with Murad IV. 


WAK WITH RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA 


The Porte had to hasten to make peace with Persia because war had just 
broken out with Russia. Poland, which had been rent with anarchy for a 
century, was a prey marked in advance for the ambition of its neighbours ; 
France alone took a friendly interest in its fate. In order to paralyze its 
action, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, m 1732, had concluded a secret 
compact, which may be regarded as a prologue to the dismemberment of 
Poland. At the death of August the national party elected Stanislaus 
Leczinski ( 1733) ; immediately Russian and Austrian armies invaded 
Polish territory. France declared war on Austria, and her ambassador at 
Constantinople begged the Porte to take up arms to avenge the injury 
committed by Russia in intervening in the country after the treaties of 
Falksen and Constantinople had placed its independence under the 
guarantee of the sultan. The Ottoman ministers remained deaf to the 
exhortations of the marquis of Villeneuve. The klian of the Tatars, at the 
instigation of Baron de Toth, prepared to mvade the Ukraine ; the Porte 
forbade him to move ; the gold of August II ran like water in the serai. 


In the mean tune Stanislaus had succmiibed, crushed under the weight of 
superior numbers; the Russians were masters of Poland; France, engaged 
against Austria, again tried to open the eyes of Turkey to its real interests, 
and in order to succeed turned to the famous count of Bonneval. Bonneval 
was born in 1675 ; he first served in the marine ; but an affair of honour 
obliged him to leave, and he entered the French guards. In 1701 he bought a 
regiment and distinguished himself at the battle of Luzzara. In 1706 the 
count left the army, went over to the enemy, and became one of Eugene’s 
best lieutenants. 


In 1716 he covered him.self with glory in the war against the Turks. 
Returning to France, he married, and left his wife on the very day of the 
wedding. He then returned to Germany, and took a very large part in the 
victory of Belgrade. Before long he quarrelled with Prince Eugene, and in 
consequence of his disagreement with the marquis of Prie, governor of 
Belgium, he provoked PruiCe Eugene to a duel (1724). He was thrown into 
prison, but escaped, and fled to Turkey, where he adopted the turban in 
order to escape extradition. He was now become a Mo,slem, a general of 
bombardiers, a pasha with two horses’ tails, and he was the friend and 
counsellor of the grand vizir. An implacable enemy of the house of Austria, 
he thought the moment had come to give to the Franco-Ottoman alliance 
the same character it had had under Francis I, and he presented to the court 
of Versailles a proposition for an offensive and defensive alliance by which 
the two powers should engage not to make peace separately but to act in 
concert. 


The timid Cardinal Fleury rejected the alliance’, at the same time 
demanding a diversion of the Turks in Hungary. |<]mperor (‘harles II, to 
whom an alliance between France and Turkey would have been detrimental, 
hastened to sign the Treaty of Vienna (1735). Scarcely was it signed when 
Russia attacked the Porte, which was still at war with Nadir Shah. A 
violation of the Russian frontiers by the Tatars of Crimea .served as a 
pretext (March, 1736); the Russians immediately invaded the Crimea. 
Austria, England, 
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and Holland offered their mediation to the cUvan, where the peace party 
was still in control. In vain did Bonneval warn the ininister, saying: “The 
emperor has no other design than to amuse the people mitil he has had time 
to reorganise the armies which are returning from Italy in a disordered 
condition.” 


The intrigues of the Fanariots in Russian pay disturbed his judgment, and 
the mediation of Austria was accepted. While interminable conferences 
kept the Turks’ attention occupied, an Austrian army was massed on the 
frontiers and prepared to give aid to the Russians. The marquis of 
Villeneuve advised the Porte to buy peace at the price of ceding Azov, for it 
was too late now to make war successfully; the campaign should have 
opened three years before, at the time when Austria was fighting the armies 
of France, Spain, and Sardinia, and when Russia’s attention was still 
directed to Poland. 


During this time the imperials, raising the mask, invaded Servia, Bosnia, 
and Wallachia. Disagreements between the Austrian generals caused the 
defeat of their army. Beaten at Banyaluka and at Valievo, the Austiians had 
to evacuate Bosnia precipitately. The prince of Hildburghausen was no 
more fortunate in Servia and was obliged to recross the Danube (1737). The 
emperor sued for peace ; England and Holland again offered their 
mediation. The Porte refused, declaring that it would accept jDroposals of 
peace only through France. Immediately Villeneuve went to the grand 
vizir’s camp and opened negotiations. The talents of the negotiants were 
powerfully seconded by the Ottoman successes. In spite of a defeat near 
Konieh, the Ottomans retook Semendria, Mehadia, and Orsova; Willis was 
put to flight at Krotzka, after a desperate struggle lasting fifteen hours (July 
23rd, 1739), and if the grand vizir Al-Haji Muliammed had known how to 
profit by liis victory it would have been the end of the whole Austrian army. 
Belgrade was invested three days later. 


THE TRE.\TY OF BELGR.\DE (1739 A.D.) 


Fortune had not been so favourable to the Osmanlis in their struggle against 
the Russians. Miinnich, it is true, had been defeated on the banks of the 
Dniester and the Muscovite fleet burned by the kapudan j lasha, Suleiman ; 
but the Russians had soon taken revenge. Miinnich had seized Chotin and 
Jassy and had conqueied all of Moldavia. Through the efforts of Villeneuve 
a separate peace was finally signed with Austria and Russia mider the 
guarantee of France (September, 1739). Austria gave back Belgrade and 
Shabatz minus artillery and munitions, also Servia, Austrian Wallachia, and 


the Lsland and fortress of Orsova. The treaty was to last twenty-seven 
years. The convention with the czarina stipulated the demolition of Azov, 
and the prohibition of Russian vessels in the Black Sea or the sea of Azov. 
Finally Russia restored all her conquests. 


The Treaty of Belgrade, concluded under the mediation and guarantee of 
France, annihilated the Treaty of Karlowitz and effaced its shame. “The 
influence of France on Ottoman affairs was never so decisive either before 
or after, and the mission of Villeneuve is assuredly the most memorable in 
the diplomatic relations between France and Turkey, “‘illeneuve, clotIK Hl 
with the title of ambassador extraordinary, was at once the soul, the council, 
and the guide of all the negotiations carried on at this time at the Porte with 
the different European cabinets.” 
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The marquis of Villeneuve at once made use of the influence he had won, to 
induce the Porte to conclude a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance 
with Sweden ; the two powers were to lend each other mutual support 
against Russia (1740). The capitulations of 1673 received all the 
modification demanded by France, and the treaty of 1740 has controlled the 
relations of France with the Ottoman Empire to this day. 


. Muhammed Said, with the title of ambassador extraordinary, went to 
Versailles to present the capitulations to Louis XV, where he was received 
with the liighest honours. He returned to Constantinople with two ships of 
war and a small corps of French gimners, who were to serve as a nucleus to 
the count of Bonne val in remodelling the Ottoman artillery.” 


THE RISE OF THE WAHHABEES 


The latter part of the reign of Sultan Mahmud I is made not only memorable 
in Turkish liistory but in the general history of Mohammedanism, by the 
rise antl raj^id increase of the sect of the Wahhabees in Arabia. These 
Puritans of Islam (of which they claimed to be the predestined reformers 
and sole true disciples) were so named after their founder, Abdul-Wahhab, 
which means ” the servant of the All-Disposer.” Abdul-Wahhab was born in 
Arabia, near the end of the seventeenth century of the Christian era, and 
about the beginning of the twelfth century after the Hejira. His father was 
sheikh of bis village, and yomig Abdul-Wahhab was educated in the 
divinity schools at Basra, where he made rapid progress in Mohammedan 
learning, and at the same time grew convinced that the creed of the Prophet 
had been over-laid by a foul heap of superstition, and that he himself was 
called on to become its reformer. He returned to Arabia, where, fearless of 
danger, and unbafHed by temporary failure, he proclaimed his stern 
denunciations of the prevalent tenets and practices of the mosque and state. 
He inveighed pai’ticularly against the woiship of saints which had grown up 
among the Mohannnedans, against their pilgrimages to supposed holy 
places, and against their indulgence in several pleasures which the Koran 
prohibited, especially that foul form of |jrofligacy wliich had become 
almost nationaUsed among the Turks and other chief peoples of the East. 


He at first met with ridicule and persecution from those to whom he 
preached ; but he graduallly made converts, and at length his doctrines were 
adopted by Muhammed Ben Su’ud, the sheikh of the powerful tribe of the 
Messalikhs, who at the same time married Abdul-Wahhab’s daughter. The 
new sect now became a formidable political and military body, Abdul- 
Wahhab continuing to be its spiritual chief, but the active duties of military 
command being committed to Ben Su’ud, who enforced the new faith by 
the sword, as had been done previously by the prophet and the early caliphs. 
Aziz, the son, and Su’ud, the grandson of Muhammed Ben Su’ud, 
continued the same career of armed proselytism with increased fervour, and 
the Wahhabite sect spread through every region of Arabia. Tlu; attempts of 
successive sultans and pashas to quell this heresy and rebellion were vain, 
until the late pasha of Egypt, Mehemet Ali, undertook the task. Ho 
overthrew the temporal empire of the Wahhabees, and .sent their last emir 
in chains to Constantinople, where he was beheadeil in LSIS. But the 


Wahhabite doctrines are said still to prevail among many of the Bedouin 
tribes. 
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The pacific policy maintained by Turkey towards Austria upon the death of 
the emperor Charles VI in 1740 is the more honourable to the Ottoman 
nation by reason of the contrast between it and the lawless rajjaeity wliich 
was shown by nearly all the Cluistian neighbours of the dominions of the 
young Austrian sovereign, Maria Theresa. The king of Prussia, the elector 
of Bavaria, the elector of Saxony, and the kings of France, Spain, and 
Sardinia, agreed to dismember the Austrian Empire, and began the war of 
spoliation (called the War of the Austrian Succession) which was 
terminated by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748. Sultan Mahmut! not 
only scrupulously abstained from taking any part against Austria, the old 
enemy of his house, but he offered his mediation to terminate the h(jstihties 
wliich raged between the powers of Christendom. With equal justice and 
prudence the Turks took care not to become entangled in the other great 
European contests which followed that of the Austrian Succession after no 
very long interval; and which, from the period of its duration (1756-1763) is 
known in history as the Seven Years’ War. 


Sultan Mahmud I had died (1754) before the outbreak of this last- 
mentioned contest; but his brother and succes.sor, Osman III, adhered to the 
same system of moderation and non-interference which his predecessor had 
established, and he thus preserved peace for the Ottoman Empire during his 
three years’ reign, from 1754 to 1757. He was succeeded by Sultan 
Mustapha III, the son of Sultan Ahmed III. The name of Mustapha has 
always been accompanied in Turkish history by calamity and defeat: and 
we now approach the time when, under the third sultan of that inauspicious 
designation, the struggle between the Porte and Russia was resmned, with 
even heavier disasters to Turkey than those which she endured when she 
strove against Austria and Prince Eugene in the reign of Sultan Mustapha II. 


THE REIGN OP MUSTAPHA III (1757-1773 A.D.) 


The first years, however, of Mustapha II were not unpromising or un- 
prosperous. The administration of the affairs of the empire was directed by 
the grand vizir Raghib Pasha, a minister not perhaps equal to the great 
Ottoman statesmen Sokolli and the second and third Koprilis, but a man of 
sterling integrity and of high diplomatic abilities. He turned the attention of 
the sultan (who showed a perilous restlessness of spirit) to the construction 
of public works of utility and splendour. The most important of these 
undertakings was the project, so often formed and so often abandoned, of 
making a canal which should give a communication between the Black Sea 
and the gulf of Nicomedia (Ismid) in the sea of Marmora, without passing 
through the Bosporus. 


For this purpose it was proposed to dig a channel from the eastern extremity 
of the gulf of Nicomedia to the lake of Sabandja, and to form another from 
the lake of Sabandja to the river Sakaria, which flows into thp Black Sea. 
The commercial advantages of such a canal would be great; and the Turks 
would be enabled to u.se the lake of Saljandja as a naval depot of complete 
security, and of ample capacity for fleets of the greatest magnitude, which 
could rapidly issue thence as emergencies required either into the Euxine or 
the Propontis. This mode of uniting the two seas had been attempted before 
the coimnenceinent of the Ottoman Empire, twice 
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by the kings of Bithynia and once by the emperor Trajan. Three sultans, 
Suleiman the Great, Murad III, and Muhammed IV, had commenced the 
same enterprise before Mustapha III. But it had never been completed, 
though the distances to be trenched through are inconsiderable, and the 
engineering difficulties presented 1^y the character and elevations of the soil 
are Saitl to be few and trivial. Sultan Mustapha abandoned the project in 
1759, aftei-having caused great interest and excitement among the French 
and English residents at Constantinople, who were anxious for the 


accomplishment of the design, and who in vain urged the Turks to 
persevere. 


The chief efforts of Raghib Pasha himself were directed to the 
strengthening of Turkey against the inveterate hostility of the courts of 
Vienna and St. Petersburg, by alliances with other states of _^ 


Christendom. The results of the War of Sue- ”” 


cession and of the Seven Years’ War had been to bring Prussia, forward as a 
new power of the first magnitude in Europe. Prussia, from her geographical 
position, had nothing to gain by any losses which might befall Turkey ; and 
both Austria and Russia had been bitter and almost deadly foes to the great 
sovereign of the house of Brandenburg, Frederick II. A treaty, therefore, 
between Prussia and Turkey seemed desirable for the interests of both 
states, and many attempts had been made to effect one, before Raghib Pasha 
held the seals as grand vizir. At length, in 1761, the envoy of Frederick II to 
Constantinople signed a treaty of amity between Prussia and the Porte, 
similar to treaties which the Turkish court had already concluded with 
Sweden, Naples, and Denmark. But Raghib Pasha’s design was to convert 
these preliminary articles into a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance. 
The English ambassador strove earnestly to forward this scheme, while the 
ministers of Austria and Russia endeavoured to retard and baffle it. 
Considerable progress had been made in the negotiations, when the death of 
Raghib Pasha in 1763 put an end to a project which, if successful, would 
certainly have been followed by a new war with Austria, would have co- 
operated with the Turks, and it might have materially varied the whole 
current of subsequent Ottoman history. 


After the death of Raghib Pasha in 1763, Sultan Mustapha III governed for 
himself. He was a prince of considerable industry and talent, and honestly 
desirous of promoting the interests of the Ottoman Empire ; but he was 
hasty and headstrong, and he often proved unfortunate during the latter part 
of his reign in his selection of councillors and of commanders. And the 
sceptre of the power most inimical and most formidable to Turkey was now 
grasped by one of the most ambitious, the most unscrupulous, and also the 
ablest sovereigns that ever swayed the vast resources of the Russian 
Empire. Catherine II (who has been termed with such terrible accuracy, 


both as to her public and private character, the Semiramis of the North) 
reigned at St. Petersburg. 


Costume Worn bt a Turkish Prince 


In that war the Prussians 
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The Porte watched with anxiety and alann the aggressive but insidious 
poHcy which was pursued towards every weak state that was within the 
sphere of Russian influence. Frederick II no longer sought the alliance of 
Turkey against his old enemies at Meinia and St. Petersburg, but concluded, 
in 1764, a treaty with Catherilie, by which the two parties pledged 
themselves to maintain each other in possession of their respective 
territories, and agreed that, if either power were attacked, the other should 
supply an auxiliary force of ten thousand foot and one thousand horse. But 
it was expressly provided that if Russia were a.ssailed by the Turks, or 
Prussia by the French, the aid should be sent in money. There was also a 
secret article to this treaty, which was directed against Polish independence, 
and which has earned for this confederacy between Russia and Prussia the 
name of ” the Unholy Alliance of 1764, whence, as from a Pandora’s box, 
have sprung all the evils that have afflicted and desolated Europe from that 
time until tlie present day.” 


The Ottoman court protested continually but vainly against the occupation 
of Poland by Russian and Prussian troops, against the disgraceful 
circumstances of fraud and oppression under which the election of 
Catherine’s favourite, Stanislaus Poniatowski, as king, was forced upon the 
Poles, and against the dictatorship which the Russian general Repnin 
exercise<l at War-saw. The Turkish remonstrances were eluded with 
excuses so Shallow as to show the contempt with which the Russians must 


THE EXPLOITS OF PERSEUS 


We must pass very hastily over the exploits of Bellerophon and Perseus, 
and we mention them only for the sake of one remark. The scene of their 
principal adventures is laid out of Greece, in the East. The former, whose 
father Glaucus is the son of Sisyphus, having chanced to stain his hands 
with the blood of a kinsman, flies to Argos, where he excites the jealousy of 
Proe-tus, and is sent by him to Lycia, the country where Prcetus himself had 
been 


[1 This estimate must not be taken too literally. The “Heroic Age ” is more 
a racial memory than a chronological epoch. |] 
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hospitably entertained in his exile. It is in the adjacent regions of Asia that 
the Corinthian hero proves his valour by vanquishing ferocious tribes and 
terrible monsters. Perseus too has been sent over the sea by his grandfather 
Acrisius, and his achievements follow the same direction, but take a wider 
range ; he is carried along the coasts of Syria to Egypt, where Herodotus 
heard of him from the priests, and into the unknown lands of the South. 
There can be no doubt that these fables owed many of their leading features 
to the Argive colonies which were planted at a later period in Rhodes, and 
on the southwest coast of Asia. But still it is not improbable that the 
connection implied by them between Argolis and the nearest parts of Asia 
may not be wholly without foundation. We proceed however to a much 


now have learned to regard their Ottoman neighbours, both in diplomatic 
and warlike capacities. 


WAR BETWEEN TURKEY .\MD RUSSI.\ 


Sultan Mustapha and his vizirs at last felt that they were treated as dupes 
and fools, and the indignation raised at Constantinople against Russia was 
violent. This was augmented by the attacks made by the Russian troops on 
the fugitive Poles of the independent party, who had taken refuge within the 
Turkish frontier, and who, sallying thence, carried on a desultory warfare 
against their enemies, which the Russians retaliated at every opportunity, 
without heeding whether the}/ overtook the Polish bands beyond or within 
the Ottoman dominions. At last the Russian general Weissmann followed a 
body of the confederated Poles into the town of Balta, on the confines of 
Bessarabia, which belonged to the sultan’s vassal, the Tatar khan of the 
Crimea. The Russians besieged the town, took it by storm, plundered, and 
laid it in ashes. Turkey had received proofs of Russian hostility in other 
regions. There had been revolts in Montenegro and in Georgia, and there 
had been troubles in the Crimea, all of which were aggravated, if not 
created, by Ru.‘isian agency. The divan resolved, on the 4th of October, 
1768, that Russia had broken the peace between the two empires, and that a 
war against her would be just and holy. 


The general feeling of p]urope was favourable to the empress. England in 
particular, though she offered her mediation to prevent the Turkish war, 
was, at this period and for many years afterwards, desirous of seeing the 
power of Russia augmented, and of uniting her with Prussia, Denmark, 
vSweden, Holland, and England herself, in a great northern alliance in 
opposition to the combination of France anil Spain under the house of 
Bourbon. This design had been formed by Lord Chatham (then Mr. Pitt) 
during the Seven Years’ War, and it continued to be a favourite project of 
English statesmen. The French minister Choiseul naturally regarded Russia 
with very difTerent feelings. But that great statesman also discerned how 
necessary it was to watch jealously 
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the growth of the Muscovite power, not only for the sake of French interests 
but for the sake of the general commonweal of Europe. Choiseul now, at the 
outbreak of the war between Russia and Turkey in 1763, laboured anxiously 
to make the English ministry understand the true character of Russian 
power and ambition. 


However just their cause, the Turks began the war too soon. When Sultan 
Mustapha issued liis declaration of hostilities against Russia in the autumn 
of 1768, his anger had got the mastery over his judgment. He should have 
endured the affronts offered to him a little longer, and not taken up arms 
before the summer of the following year ; he might then have had the full 
force of his empire in readiness to make good his threats. But it was 
impossible to bring his Asiatic troops together during the winter, and the 
opening of the campaign on the Dniester and Danube was thus delayed till 
the spring of 1769 — a delay which enabled the Russians to make ample 
preparations for assailing Turkey on almost every part of her northern 
frontier, both in Europe and Asia. Neither were the Turkish fortresses in a 
proper state of repair, or sufficiently stored, when the war was proclaimed 
at Constantinople. The Ottoman government endeavoured to make good 
these defects during the winter ; but the spring found the Turkish 
equipments still far from a due state of efficiency. 


One bold leader, on the sitle of the Moslems, and almost the only one who 
displayed any warlike abilities in support of the Crescent during the first 
years of this disastrous war, made a vigorous onslaught on the southern 
provinces of the czarina’s empire long before the other generals on either 
side thought it possible to bring troops into the field. This was the Tatar 
khan of the Crimea, Krim Girai. Before the end of January, 1769, the Tatar 
chief collected at the ruins of Balta, which the Russians had destroyed in 
the preceding summer, a hundred thousand cavalry. With this vast force of 
hardy marauders Krim Girai crossed the river Bug, and then sent one 
detachment towards the Doneck and another towards Orel, while the main 
body under his owti command swept over the Russian province of New 
Servia. 


Khan Girai was accompanied in this expedition by Baron de Tott, one of the 
ablest (though not the least vaunting) of the numerous officers and agents 
whom the French minister, Choiseul, had sent into Turkey to encourage and 
a.ssist the Ottomans. De Tott has minutely described the predatory activity 
and adroitness of the wild host which he marched with, and the stern 
discipline under which they were kept, amid all the seeming ficense of the 
campaign, by the military genius of their chief. For fourteen days Krim 
Girai rode at his will through southern Russia, with drums beating and 
colours flying, while his wild horsemen swept the land with an ever- 
widening torrent of devastation. The khan and his guest, the baron, fared 
like the rest of the Tatars. Their food was meat, sodden and bruised between 
the saddle and the horses’ backs, a mess of fermented mares’ milk, smoked 
horse-hams, caviare, boutargue, and other Tatar aliments ; but wine of 
Tokay was served to the guest in vessels of gold. The khan camped and 
marched in the middle of his army, which was arranged in twenty columns. 
Before him waved, together with the Turkish and Tatar standards, the 
colours of the Ynad Cossacks, who had abandoned the Russian Empire m 
the time of Peter the Great, under the guidance of the Cossack Ignatius, and 
who had since been called Ygnad, or Ynad, which means “the mutineers.” 
By their influence Krim Girai prevailed on the Zaporogian Cossacks to 
revolt against the authority of the commandant of the fortress of 
Elizabethgrad. A prince of the Lezghis also joined the Crimean khan, and 
offered a reinforcement of thirty thousand men to the sultan’s armies, on 
condition that certain honours should be paid him by the sultan and the 
grand 
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-izir, and that he should retain at the peace all the territories out of which he 
could drive the Russians. Had Ivrini Girai hved a few years, or even 
months, longer, it is probable that liis ascendency over the wild warriors of 
these regions and his marvellous skill in handling irregular troops would 
have changed materially the course of the war. De Tott admired the severe 
discipline which he maintained, while he permitted and encouraged his 


followers to develop against the enemy to the utmost their astonishing talent 
both for acquiring booty and for preserving it when taken. But woe to the 
Tatar who pillaged without the khan’s permission, or who offered any 
outrage against the khan’s command ! Some Nogai Tatars in the army, 
having insulted a crucifix, received each a himdred blows of the stick in 
front of the church where they committed this offence ; and de Tott saw 
others, who had plundered a Polish village wdthout orders, tied to the tails 
of their own horses axid dragged along till they expired. 


Ivrim Girai died within a month after his return from this expedition against 
Russia. It was beUeved that he was poisoned by a Greek physician named 
Siropulo, an agent of the prince of Wallachia, against whom he had been 
vainly cautioned by de Tott. The Porte appointed, as the khan’s successor, 
Dewlet Girai, a prince without spirit or capacity. These were deficiencies in 
which he too closelj’ resembled the grand \azir and the other leaders of the 
sultan’s forces. Meanwhile the empress Catherine and her generals had been 
preparing for the war with their characteristic energy. One Russian army, 
sixty-five thoasand strong, was collected in Podoha, under the command of 
Prince Alexander Mikhailo'itch GaHtzin, who was directed to besiege and 
capture the city of Chotin, and then to occupy Molda%aa. The second, 
under General Count Peter Alexandrevitch Romanzov, was to protect the 
frontiers of Russia between the Dnieper and the sea of Azov, and to 
reconstruct the fortresses of Azov and Taganrog, which had been razed in 
pursuance of the Treaty of Belgrade. A third army of from ten thousand to 
eleven thousand men was to occupy Poland, and prevent the Poles from 
gi\ing any assistance to Turkey. A fourth army, under Major-General 
Medem, advanced from Tsaritsin into the Kabarda and the Kuban; and a 
fifth, under General Todleben, was directed upon Tiflis, in order to attack 
Erzerum and Trebizond in concert with the Georgian princes of KarthU, 
Mingrelia, Guriel, and Imeritia, who had submitted themselves to the 
sovereignty of Russia. At the same time money, arms, ammunition, and 
officers were seijt to the ‘lontenegrins, and those war-Hke mountaineers 
were set in action against the Turkish forces in Bosnia. 


Wliile the grand %-izir was slowly moving -nith the sultan’s main army 
from Constantinople to the Danube, GaUtzin passed the Dniester, and made 
an unsuccessful attempt upon Chotin, after which he retreated across the 


Dniester. Indeed, so far as Galitzin was concerned, the sarcasm of Frederick 
II of Prussia, on the conduct of this war, was well deserved. He called it a 
triumph of the one-eyed over the blind. But among the other Russian 
commanders and generals of di\asion were Romanzov, Weissmann, Bauer, 
Kamenski, and, above all, Suvarov, in whom Frederick himself woiild have 
fovmd formidable antagonists. 


Emin Pasha took the offensive and was completely defeated. The Russians 
again invested Chotin, where Potocki, one of the leaders in the 
confederation of the Bar, had intrenched himself with a few thousand men. 
His energetic resistance gave Emin Pasha time to come to his assistances’ 
The sultan, the only one who took a real interest in the success of his 
armies, had just sent to his vizir an order for a new manoeuvre. Emin Pasha 
dared to incur the responsibility of disobedience; his poHcy failed, his army 
was defeated and 
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dispersed. Consequently, an order, more punctiliously obeyed, soon placed 
his head at the gate of the serai> 


He was succeeded by Moldowandji. The new vizir showed liimself more 
active but not more fortunate. Crossing the Dniester by two bridges, he 
attacked the intrenched camp of the RiLssians. A sudden rising of the river 
shook the bridges ; the soldiers, afraid of having their retreat cut off, rushed 
immechately to regain the other bank ; the bridges gave way under the 
weight of tins disordered multitude and all were swallowed up in the 
stream. Six thousand men, placed at the end of the bridge to guard the 
retreat, remained isolated on the right bank and were destroyed by the fire 
of the Russians. The Ottoman army fell back upon the Danube, evacuating 
Chotin, while GaUtzin invaded Moldavia and Wallachia (1769). At the 
same time a Russian fleet entered the Mediterranean and attempted to 
arouse the Morea to revolt. 


The French ambassador had warned the divan of the Russian designs upon 
Greece, but his warnings had been received with the most marked 
incredulity. Depending on the absence of communication between the 
Baltic Sea and the Archipelago, the ministers obstinately refused to beheve 
the reports of the capture of Coron, of the rising in the Morea, and of the 
appearance of twelve of the enemy’s ships. The insurrection in the Morea 
came to nothing, and the Russian fleet joined battle with the Ottomans in 
the narrow channel which separates the isle of Chios from the Asiatic coast. 
The combat lasted four hours ; then the ships of the two admirals were 
blown up. The Turks, frightened at the explosion, retired in the greatest 
disorder to the port of Tchesme, although the loss of the Russians was 
greater than theirs. 


Admiral Elphinstone, taking advantage of this retreat, appeared before the 
port and sent in two fire-ships. The sight of these two little ships advancing 
towards the port rekindled in the Turks the idea of conquest. Tak-ing them 
for renegades, far from trying to 


sink them, they made vows for their safe arrival. They determined to put the 
crews in irons, as they enjoyed the prospect of leading them in triumph to 
Constantinople. However, the pretended deserters, having entered without 
difliculty, threw out their grappling-hooks and soon vomited forth 
whirlwinds of flame which burned up the whole fleet. The port of Tchesme, 
filled with vessels, powder, and cannon, presented the appearance of a 
volcano, which engulfed all the Turkish marine (July 7th, 1770). 


The Dardanelles were not defended. The Russians could reach 
Constantinople without hindrance. Elphinstone wished to force the straits at 
once, but Orlov, who was the commander-in-chief, refused and laid siege to 
Lemnos. During this time Baron de Tott was charged with the fortification 
of the Dardanelles and with preserving the capital. In a few days he had 
improvised H. w. — VOL. xxrv. 2 E 
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a complete system of defence ; batteries were constructed and mounted with 
cannon, and trading vessels were transformed into fire-ships ; thirty 
thousand men maimed the works, and soon the passage was impracticable. 


On land also the Ottomans jnet only with disaster. However, the cabinet of 
Versailles, on the appearance of a Russian fleet in the Mediterranean, had 
proposed a maritime co-operation to the Porte ; it offered her fifteen vessels 
of the hne on condition that she would ask for tliis support directly and 
would provide for the support of the ships. In adchtion it promised her the 
assistance of Spain in return for a treaty of commerce with that power. But 
the sultan was alone in his wish to have recourse to France. All the divan 
was sold to England; the ministers desired peace at any price; they asked 
the mediation of Austria. The French ambassador, the count of Saint-Priest, 
aided by Baron de Tott, who had the sultan’s confidence, neglected nothing 
in the attempt to open the eyes of the ministers and to remedy the \dces of 
the Ottoman organisation. 


The Death of Mustapha 


The campaign of 1771 opened more favourably for the Osmanlis. Hassan 
Bey, “the crocodile of the sea of battles,” had conceived the project of 
lifting the siege of Lemnos with four thousand volunteers in boats, and 
without any artillery. The enterprise succeeded by the very excess of its 
daring ; the besieged had neglected the most elementary precautions for 
protecting themselves; being attacked unexpectedly, they thought only of 
fleeing upon their ships. The title Kapudah Pasha rewarded the hero of this 
exploit. The Russians were equally unsuccessful in their attempts on 
Trebizond and in Georgia, but in the Crimea the Ottoman domination was 
destroyed. In three weeks the prince Dolgoruki conquered the whole 
peninsula, proclaimed its independence imder Musco'ite sovereignty, and 
installed Sherim Bey as khan. 


Austria, while deceiMng the Porte with feigned negotiations, had concluded 
a secret treaty with Prussia and Russia, assuring the dismemberment of 


Poland. Acting in concert with Prussia, she caused an armistice to be 
concluded at Giurgevo, and a congress opened at Focsani in Moldavia. 
Russia’s extreme demands broke off negotiations and the war 
recommenced. The sultan Mustapha, who desired peace only on honourable 
conditions, pushed hostiUties vigorously, and the chief effort of the struggle 
was concentrated upon the Danube. The Russians, beaten at Rustchuk, were 
again defeated before Sihstria; they took a base revenge for their defeat at 
Bazardjik, an open city, by massacring women, old men, and children, 
whom they dashed against the walls. The kapudan pasha, no longer having 
a fleet to command, at the head of a corps of spahis chased the Russians 
beyond the Danube and took their artillery and ammimition (1773). 


In S>Tia and in Egypt hkewse the Ottomans had the advantage. Ali Bey, 
defeated under the walls of Cairo by Abu Shel, had taken refuge with the 
pasha of Acre, Tahir, to whom the Russian fleet furnished armies and 
ammunition. Osman Pasha was defeated by the rebels, who took possession 
of Jaffa, and Ali Bey returned to Cairo ; but, betrayed by his adopted son, 
Muhammed Bey, he fell into the power of Abu Shel, who sent his head to 
Constantinople in token of fidehty. 


Death surprised the sultan in the midst of these unexpected triumphs just as 
he was starting to join his army on the Danube (September 21st, 1774). By 
his activity, his constancy, his enhghtened spirit of reform, his desire to 
instruct, and his zeal to supplement the incapacity or the laziness of his 
min- 
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isters, Mustapha III deserved the regrets of his people. That he could not 
repair the faults of his predecessors must be attributed to circumstances, to 
the venality and corruption of his entourage. One fact alone testifies to his 
enterprising spirit — he had resolved to cut through the isthmus of Suez, 
and had charged Baron de Tott to prepare a treatise on that important 
subject. Lastly, the honour and glory of Mustapha is to have imderstood the 


necessity of reforms, to have inaugurated them, and to have pointed out the 
road of salvation to Selim II and to Mahmud IT. ^M 


THE TREATY OF KUTCHUK-KAINARDJI HASTENS THE FALL OF 
TURKEY 


He was followed by his brother Abdul-Hamid (1774-1789), who was at this 
time forty-eight years of age; forty-three years of his life he had passed in 
prison. It may naturally be supposed that he had no great experience in war, 
and although he did not reject the proposals of peace offered by the 
Russians, the ulema violently opposed them, as the deUvery of Turkish 
fortresses to the enemy was in contradiction to the fundamental principles 
of Islam. However, after the Turkish troops had suffered several defeats, 
and the army was even surrounded by the Russians at Shumla, the 
objections of the ulema were neglected, and the Treaty of Kutchuk- 
Kainardji was signed with the Russians on the 17th of July, 1774. By tliis 
treaty the Porte gave up to Russia the fortresses of Ivinburn (on the mouths 
of the Dnieper), Kertch and Yenikale (on the peninsula of the Crimea), 
yielded its sway over the Tatars in the Crimeaj IJudjak (or Bessarabia), and 
Kuban (now the country of the Tchernomori Cossacks), permitted the 
Russians to navigate all the Turkish seas, and conceded to the czar the 
protectorate over aU the Turkish subjects who belonged to the Greek 
confession. 


Although these concessions may appear unimportant, they contained the 
germ of future immense advantages; the independence of the Crimea more 
especially guaranteed to the Russians an influence over this beautiful and 
well-cultivated country, which at length entailed its subjection.* 


The whole treaty was drawn up and concluded without the insertion of a 
syllable relating to Poland, although the treatment of Poland by Russia had 
been one of the primary causes of the war. It was considered that this 
implied negation of all right in Turkey to interfere in Polish affairs, and also 
the circumstance that the treaty was concluded without any third power 
being allowed to be party to it as mediator between the Russian empress 
and her defeated enemy, were not the least of the triumphs which were 
achieved for Catherine in the close of this contest. 


Such in substance was the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji ; in which one of 
the ablest diplomatists of the age saw not only the preparation of the 
destruction of the Mohammedan Empire of the East, but also the source of 
evil and troubles without end for all the other states of Europe. The German 
historian of the house of Osman considers that treaty to have delivered up 
the Ottoman Empire to the mercy of Russia, and to have marked the 
commencement of the dissolution of that empire, at least in Europe. 


The literary men of western Europe and the ulemas of Turkey alike 
regarded the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji as consummating the glory of 
Russia and the degradation of the house of Osman. The Encyclopaedists of 
Paris wrote felicitations to the empress Catherine, and to her generahssimo 
Count Romanzov, which were echoed by all pretenders to enlightened 
opinions in other parts of Europe which recognised the centralisation of 
hterary authority amid the circles of the French metropolis. 
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In Constantinople devout followers of Islam looked wistfully to ,\sia as 
their refuge from the great infidels, as they termed the Rassians, and 
sorrowfully recalled the old trailition that the City abountUng in faith Ls 
destined to be taken by the Sons of Yellowness. But still many among the 
Ottomans were superior to the torpor of despairing fatalism. They 
miderstood better both their duty to their empire and the precepts of their 
prophet, who bade his followers not to lose heart at reverses in warfare, but 
to view them as \ts-itations of Allah, designed to prove true believers, and 
who gave them the great maxims: “Fortitude in adversity and self-control in 
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prosperity”; “Despond not, neither exult; so shall ye prevail”; “God lovetli 
those who persevere patiently”; “He turned you to flight before them that he 
might make trial of you”; “God giveth fife and causeth to die; and God 
seeth that which ye do”; “0, true believers, be patient and strive to excel in 


patience, and be constant-minded and fear God, that ye may be happy.” 


P.\SHA IL\SS.\N 


more celebrated name, on which we must dwell a little longer — that of 
Hercules. 


Foremost among these better spirits was the kapudan pasha Hassan of 
Algiers, now commonly styled Gazi Hassan, for his glorious conflicts 
against the Giaours. Sultan Abdul Harnid placed almost unlimited authority 
in his hands; and Hassan strove to reorganise the military and naval forces 
of Turkey, and to prepare her for the recurrence of the struggle against 
Russia, which all knew to be ine-itable. He endeavoured to (Uscipline the 
troops; but finding that all attempts to introduce improved weapons and 
drill or to restore subordination among the janissaries and spahis were 
fruitless, he gave up these schemes, but proposed a new order of battle, by 
which more effect was to be given to the Turkish onset. “He would have 
tU\aded,” says Eton, ” an army of one hundred thousand men into ten 
different corps, which were to attack separately, and so arranged that the 
retreat of the repulsed corps should not overwhelm and put in disorder those 
which had not attacked. He affirmed that though the artillery of a European 
army would make great slaughter, yet no army could witlistand ten Turkish 
attacks, wliich are furious but short if they do not succeed, and the attack of 
ten thousand is as dangerous as of one hundred thousand in one body, for, 
the first repulsed, the rest on whom they fall back immediately take to 
flight.” 


This system of attacking in detail was never found practicable; and 
probably the kapudan pasha, in proposing it, was judging more from his 
experience of the capacities of squadrons of ships than from any sound 
knowledge of the possible evolutions of troops in face of an enemy. The 
navy was a force which Hassan understood far better, and his efforts to 
miprove the Turkish marine were spirited and judicious, though some of his 
practical measures showed the true ruthless severity of the old Algerine sea- 
rover. Hassan possessed little science himself, but he respected it in others; 
and his great natural abilities and strong common sense taught him how to 
make use of European skill, and of the most ser'iceable qualities which the 
various seafaring populations of the sultan’s dominions were known to 
possess. 


The repairs and improvements which he sought to effect in the Turkish 
nav’y extended to the construction of the vessels, the education of the 
oflScers, and the supply of seamen. Aided by an English shipbuilder, 
Hassan entirely altered the cumbrous rigging of the Turkish ships, and 


equipped them after the English system. He lowered their high and 
unwieldy sterns, and he gave them regular tiers of guns. He collected all the 
good sailors that he could engage from Algiers and the other Barbaresque 
States, and also from seaports 
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on the eastern coasts of the Adriatic; though he was still obliged to depend 
chiffiy on Greek crews for the navigation of his fleets, as the Turks refused 
to do any duty on shipboard beyond workmg the guns. He compelled the 
commanders of vessels to attend personally to the good order and efficiency 
of their ships and crews; and, by a still more important measure, he 
endeavoured to keep a sufficient body of able seamen always ready at 
Constantinople to man the fleet Ln case of emergency. 


In 1778 he recovered the Morea, and destroyed or expelled the rebellious 
Albanians, who had been led into that peninsula in 1770 to fight against 
Orlov and the Greek insurgents, and who had after the departure of the 
Russians established themselves there in lawless independence, oppressing, 
plundering, and slaughtering both the Greek and Turkish residents with 
ferocious impartiality. 


After relieving the Peloponnesus from this worst of all scourges, the 
tyranny of a wild soldiery, which had killed or deposed its officers, which 
had never known the restraint of civil law, and had shaken off all bonds of 
military discipline, Hassan was made governor of the liberated province, 
and exerted himself vigorously and wisely in the restoration of social order, 
and the revival of agriculture and commerce. Subsequently to this he led a 
large force to Egypt against the rebellious mamelukes. He had made himself 
master of Cairo, and had effected much towards the re-establishment of the 
sultan’s authority in that important province, when he was recalled to 
oppose the Russians in the fatal war of 1787-1792 ; a contest still more 
disastrous than that which had terminated in the Treaty of Kutchuk- 
Kainardji. 


CATHERINES ORIENTAL PROJECT 


The interval of fourteen years between the two wars had been marked by 
measures on the part of Russia as ambitious and as inimical towards the 
Turks as any of her acts during open hostilities. Even the writers who are 
the most unscrupulous in their eulogies of the empress Catherine and the 
most bitter against the Ottoman nation avow that the empress from the very 
beginning of her reign had constantly in view the expulsion of the Turks 
from Europe, and that the vast design which she sought to accomplish was 
the same which Peter the Great first entertained, and which the cabinet of 
St. Petersburg has never lost sight of during the succeeding reigns to this 
day. A temporary peace was necessary for Russia in 1774; but after 
Pugatchev’s rebellion was quelled, and the Russian grasp on the provinces 
which she had rent from Poland was firmly planted, Catherine scarcely 
sought to disguise how fully she was bent on the realisation of the “oriental 
project.” b 


After throwing the Ci’imea into confusion by her intrigues, she put herself 
at the head of an army of two hundred thousand, and invaded it. Upon a 
triumphal arch thrown over the road leading to the west she inscribed the 
prophetic words, “Route to Constantinople.” Austria, with her characteristic 
iAolicy, took advantage of the embarrassments of the Porte, and conquered 
the Bukovina. In her sanguine ambition, Catherine already believed in the 
destruction of the Turkish Empire. When, in the spring of 1787, she 
concluded a secret alliance with the emperor Joseph, in his visit to her 
camj) on the shores of the Black Sea, she seriously proposed to him the 
partition of tlie Ottoman dominions, or the restoration of the Greek 

P ]mpire. The emperor, in his astonishment, exclaimed, “But what shall we 
do with Constantinople?” — a question which has since been repeated by 
more than one crowned liead. 
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In 1787 the sultan deemed himself sufficiently strong to take the field. He 
declared war against Russia, and sent an army of eighty thousand men to 
the Danube. The fleet entered the Black Sea. Austria allied herself with 
Russia, and sent an army to Moldavia, which, after having victoriously 
traversed Transylvania, repulsed a part of the Turkish forces. The Ottoman 
expedition in the Black Sea was unsuccessful. The campaign closed in 
1788. Abdul-Hamid died in 1789. Under his reign Russia succeeded in 
opening her way to the Bosporus. 


This triumph was due not only to the address and intrigues of Catherine II, 
but also to the great progress of the Muscovite nation in the art of war, 
while 


Ruins of Khadifa Castle, Turkey 


the Ottomans remained stationary’ in the midst of the general movement. 
For, notwithstanding the efforts of Sultan Abdul-Hamid and the assistance 
afTorded to him by the French officers called to Constantinople, the 
Mussulman soldiers could not adapt themselves to European discipline and 
tactics. The repugnance of the janissaries to these innovations was so strong 
that they enforced their abandonment by an anned rebellion. To this blind 
adherence of the followers of Mohammed to the customs and maxims of 
their ancestors must be attributed the numerous and grave disasters under 


the last sultans, and the loss of that superiority which they had obtained 
over the Christian nations by their religious fanaticism, brilliant courage, 
and surpassing skill and prowess in arms. 


Selim ITI succeeded to the throne, and immediately raised a new army for 
the resumption of hostilities. The Austrians were already on the point of 
occupying Belgrade, when the Turks arrived before that place ; the two 
imperial armies, Austrian and Russian, effecting a junction, after a 
protracted conflict defeated the Ottoman forces. In 1791 a general peace 
was agreed upon 
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rather from the force of circumstances than from any disposition on the part 
of the Turks to yield. « 


Although Selim had been confined in the seraglio by his uncle, he had been 
in other respects well treated. His love of information and his natural talents 
had induced him to carry on an active correspondence with several servants 
of his father and his uncle. Their infonnation had, however, in no way 
satisfied him, and he had commenced a correspondence with Choiseul, the 
French envoy at Constantinople in 1786, and had also sent his intimate 
friend Isaac Bey to France, to inquire into the state measures and 
administrative organisation of that country. Selim had also entered into 
correspondence with Louis XVI, and this lasted till 1789, when the French 
revolution broke out simultaneously with Selim’s ascension of the throne. 


All this throws a clear light upon Selim’s eventual exertions to cause 
reforms, which at last cost him both his throne and his life. His thirst for 
knowledge leads us to presume that he was not deficient in natural and 
sound talent. The old Turkish statesmen, to whom his position directed him 
to apply, could not .satisfy his curiosity, from the simple fact that they knew 
nothing themselves ; but it was a mistake that, in his pursuit of knowledge 
and desire to unprove the institutions of Turkey and the habits and character 


of its inhabitants, Selim should have applied to France and to Frenchmen. 
That country was then on the eve of her great revolution. Theories of all 
kinds were afloat. The ancient system of her govermnent was passing away, 
and neither Louis XVI nor his friends and ministers possessed the talent or 
energy requisite to control the enthusiasm of the advocates of the new 
system — “who, instead of repairing, thought only of destroying. 


Louis was incapable of guiding the storm which was rapidly enveloping 
him. Unable to improve his own institutions, he was utterly unfit to assist 
Selim in improving those of Turkey. 


Selim would certainly have acted more wisely had he sought help from his 
own sensible mind; he would have easily perceived the palpable fact that 
things which were suited for Christian nations were utterly inapplicable to 
the rude, uncivilised Turks, at any rate until they laid aside their hatred for 
everything new or that pertained to Christianity. Had he in the first instance 
tried to ameliorate the condition of the schools, to introduce impartiality in 
the system of administration and to restore discipline among the troops, and 
to keep continually before the nation the blessings of civilisation, the latter 
would have gradually felt the necessity of comprehensive reform, and all 
the peculiarities attaching to the Turks would have been eventually 
modified. 


Unfortunately, he set about the task with very different ideas, and listened to 
the suggestions of the sciolists who surrounded him. The first thing to 
which they drew his attention was the formation of a council of state, which 
not only restricted the power of the grand vizir but that of the sultan very 
materially. The rets effendi, Rashid, was the soul of the council and the 
boldest of these sciolists, and he had perfect liberty to carry on the work of 
reform. He set again in activity the printing-presses which had been 
introduced in a preceding reign, sent for French officers, who founded an 
engineer academy, built arsenals and foundries, and openly stated that he 
took science under his protection. 


But his chief care was to form an army after the European fashion, in order 
by their assistance to gain the mastery over the janissaries, in whom old 
customs and traditions found their most zealous guardians. He took several 


steps, therefore, to call into life the new military organisation, called the 
nizami djedid; and as money was required for the purpose, he laid a tax 
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on articles of consumption. This was quite sufficient to cause the popular 
discontent to burst uito a flaine. The ulema declared themselves hostile to 
the nizami djedid, and Pashwan Oglu, pasha of Widdin, who placed himself 
at the head of the janissaries, openly rebelled against the Porte, which could 
not effect anything to check him, but acquiesced in all that was demanded. 


The extraordinary conquests of Napoleon diverted attention from Turkey, 
and instead of seeking to divide the dominions of a weak neighbour, the 
great powers of the continent were trembling for their own safety. Egypt 
became the battlefield between England and France, and its inviision by 
Napoleon obliged the Turks to unite with the allied powers against France. 
AVhen the French were expelled from Eg>‘pt, that province was restored to 
Turkey, and peace concluded between the two powers. Selim, mider the 
influence of General Sebastian!, who was then French ambassador at 
Constantinople, seized what was considered by him a favourable 
opportimity for renewing the war with Russia, in which, however, the Turks 
were defeated both by land and sea. These misfortunes the janissaries 
attributed to the new troops or sejjmens, and their hostility to them 
increa.sed. 


At the end of May, 1807, the chiefs of the janissaries and the ulema had 
already formed their plans for the overthrow of the sultan, when Selim 
accelerated the outbreak by going to the mosque on Fritlay, accompanied by 
a body of seymen‘s and the French ambassador, Sebastiani. The janissaries, 
aroused by this, broke out in open revolt, which soon grew of such a 
menacing nature by the co-operation of the mufti that Selim was compelled 
to promise the abolition of the nizam, and the heads of those of his advisers 
who had promoted the measure. But the insurgents were not satisfied with 
this; they demanded the abdication of the sultan, and marched to the 


seraglio to carry their designs into effect. But when the mufti and the ulema 
entered it they found a new sultan. Selun had retired to the harem, where his 
nephew, Mastapha, was confined, and led hun to the throne; he had then 
attempted to destroy his own life by a cup of poisoned sherbet, but had been 
prevented by Mustapha. 


On the same afternoon Sultan Mustapha IV (who reigned from May 31st, 
1807, to July 28th, 1808) rode in solemn procession for the first time to the 
great mosque, was invested in the traditional manner with the sabre of 
Mohammed, then immediately did away with the nizami djedid, and 
restored the old customs. But among the pashas in the provmces there were 
several devoted partisans of reform. The most mfluential of these was 
Mustapha Bairaktar, pasha of Rustchuk, who set out in July, 1808, at the 
head of eighteen thousand men, to restore Selim to the throne. He 
succeeded in taking possession of the capital, and keeping the sultan so long 
in ignorance of his designs, until he sent him orders to resign the throne in 
favour of Selim. 


As the sultan had only one hour allowed him for consideration, he was so 
helpless that he followed the advice of the mufti and had Selim cruelly 
murdered. As the gates of the seraglio were not opened at the appointed 
time, and Bairaktar hurried up to enforce his authority, Selim’s lifeless body 
waa thrown over the wall. Upon this the pasha ordered the seraglio to be 
stormed, seized the sultan, destroyed all those who had advised the 
abolition of the plans of reform, and placed Mustapha’s yomiger brother [to 
be known in future as Mahmud II] on the throne.’ 


TURKEY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


written specially fob the present work 


By a. VAMBMY Professor in the University of Budapest 


In the course of a residence of several years in the house of Aifaat Pasha, 
formerly Turkish minister for foreign affairs, I happened in 1858 to make 
the acquaintance of a Turk of high rank who had long been m the household 
of the sultan Mahniud II, the famous reformer of the Ottoman Empire. 
From the conversation of this effendi, who had been intimately actiuainted 
with the court intrigues and the political occurrences of that troubled period, 
I gathered many interesting details concerning the mind, character, and aims 
of Mahmud II. It is from such side-lights on the individuality of the Turkish 
reformer that the early history of the innovations uiaugurated at the begin- 
nmg of the nineteenth century can best be judged. 


The sultan Mahmud II, who succeeded to the throne of his ancestors in the 
twenty-third year of his age, was endowed by nature with many of the 
brilliant qualities requisite for the difficult task of infusing fresh life into the 
Ottoman body politic, which was at that time convulsed in every quarter 
and diseased in every joint and limb. His spirit and pei’sonal courage had 
proved equal to every occasion, and long before he assumed the supreme 
power he had arrived at the conviction that the annihilation of the 
janissaries, the unruly Praetorians of Turkey, was a necessary step towards 
restoring order and placing the empire on a sound basis. “Not unless the 
field of the future is watered with the blood of these rebels,” he was wont to 
say, ” and not until then, can the shoot of reform be planted with good hope 
of prosperous increase.” How he kept his word is known to all men. In the 
massacre of the 15th of June, 1826, the fire of the rebellious janissaries was 
quenched in blood ; and from that time forward the nizdmi djedid (regular 
army), which took their place, gave practical support to the innovations 
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introduced by Mahmud II, however unpopular they might be, and brought 
about an extraordinary revolution in the political no less than in the social 
life of Turkey. 


But brave and resolute as he was, the sultan reformer lacked, in the first 
place, the culture necessary for the work of reconstruction. His knowledge 
of the civilisation of the West, which served as his model, was deficient in 
the extreme; it extended to externals only, and was far less thorough than 
that of Peter the Great, who was hampered by similar difficulties at the 
outset, but who had previously acquired a profound insight into the 
essential character of modern civilisation, and could therefore advance with 
greater assurance towards the goal he had set before himself. 


Secondly, the sultan was aitled by none of the forces which proved of 
service to the great Romanov ; for whilst the latter found capable assistants 
abroad, i.e. in Germans, P’renchmen, and Englishmen, Mahmud IT was 
obliged to rely on his own Mohammedan subjects, and they, as Moslems 
pur sang, were at that time incapable of enthusiasm for the civilisation and 
political institutions of the West. They applied themselves to the work of 
reform with secret ill-will and repugnance, moved only by blind obedience 
to the caliph and padisha. 


Thirdly, the motley ethnological elements which go to make up the 
Ottoman Empire offered enormous — I had almost said insuperable — 
obstacles to the introduction of reforms. The Mohammedans of that day, 
brought up in the rigidly exclusive spirit of Islam, regarding every 
innovation with abhorrence, and believing that in the Koran they had the 
quintessence of all knowledge, the source of all earthly wisdom, and an 
infallible rule for human thought and action, could not bring themselves, by 
any stretch of self-control or self-denial, to take the Giaours, the offscouring 
of abomination in their eyes, for their teachers, and seek for intellectual 
nourishment in the books of the unbelievers. Nor did the Christian subjects 
of the Porte display any particular enthusiasm in the cause of reform. 
Independence of the yoke of Turkish sovereignty was and is their ideal; any 
gift from the hands of the oppressor, no matter how good in itself, was 
tabooed in their eyes; and there were instances in which Christians attached 


THE LABOURS OF HERCULES 


It has been a subject of long dispute, whether Hercules was a real or a 
purely fictitious personage ; but it seems clear that the question, according 
to the sense in which it is understood, may admit of two contrary answers, 
both equally true. When we survey the whole mass of the actions ascribed 
to him, we find that they fall under two classes. The one carries us back into 
the infancy of society, when it is engaged in its first struggles with nature 
for existence and security : we see him cleaving rocks, turning the course of 
rivers, opening or stopping the subterraneous outlets of lakes, clearing the 
earth of noxious animals, and, in a word, by his single arm effecting works 
which properly belong to the united labours of a young community. The 
other class exhibits a state of things comparatively settled and mature, when 
the first victory has been gained, and the contest is now between one tribe 
and another, for possession or dominion ; we see him maintaining the cause 
of the weak against the strong, of the innocent against the oppressor, 
punishing wrong, and robbery, and sacrilege, subduing tyrants, exterminat- 
ing his enemies, and bestowing kingdoms on his friends. It would be futile 
to inquire, who the person was to whom deeds of the former kind were 
attributed ; but it is an interesting question, whether the first conception of 
such a being was formed in the mind of the Greeks by their own unassisted 
imagination, or was suggested to them by a different people. 


It is sufficient to throw a single glance at the fabulous adventures called the 
“labours” of Hercules, to be convinced that a part of them at least belongs 
to the Phcenicians, and their wandering god, in whose honour they built 
temples in all their principal settlements along the coast of the 
Mediterranean. To him must be attributed all the journeys of Hercules round 
the shores of western Europe, which did not become known to the Greeks 
for many centuries after they had been explored by the Phoenician 
navigators. The number to which those labours are confined by the legend, 
is evidently an astronomical period, and thus itself points to the course of 
the sun -udiich the Phoenician god represented. Tlie event which closes the 
career of the Greek hero, who rises to immortality from the flames of the 
pile on which he lays himself, is a prominent feature in tlie same Eastern 
mythology, and may therefore be safely considered as borrowed from it. All 


themselves to the anti-reform party and, grossly mistaking their own 
interests, withstood the instrument of their deliverance. 


Fourthly, the unbroken succession of political disorders and wars placed the 
most serious hindrances in the way of ilalimud II’s aspirations after reform 
and paralysed his vigour and energy’, in spite of the persistence with which 
hfe perpetually took up the struggle afresh. Not Russia alone, which took up 
an attitude of open hostility and regarded the destruction of the Ottoman 
Empire as the great object of her existence, but the other and more amicably 
disposed nations of Europe too often acted the part of a suspicious and 
malev-olent physician towards the sick man who sought to be healed, and 
administered medicines which tended to aggravate rather than remove the 
evil, as I shall proceed to show. 


Under these circumstances we may well ask why the sultan Mahmud II, 
receiving no tokens of peculiar goodwill from the powers of Christendom, 
and weakened in every quarter of his empire by the ascendency of the West, 
nevertheless perseveringly persisted in the task of Europeanising his 
dominions, and even went so far as to attack certain oriental institutions in a 
manner prejudicial to the essential character of the hierarchical Asiatic 
empire. The answer to this question was supplied by the authority 
previously referred to. Accordmg to him, the sultan was profoundly 
convinced of the superiority of 
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European civilisation. A modern fonii of government appeared to him to be 
the best guarantee for the future of the Ottoman Empire, and, above all, he 
saw in a regular army the best expedient for consolidating his power and 
carrying out his projected reforms for the modernisation of the state. Like 
Peter tfie Great, he began with the army — a course which almost all 
Asiatic potentates have likewise adopted. Had the reform of other 
departments of social and political life proceeded, or been able to proceed, 
at the same pace as the reform of the army, as has been done in Japan, for 


example, and as is now being done in Siam, his first experiments would 
have been attended with far greater success than was actually the case. 


But in the East everythmg is calculated with a view to appearances. The 
first thing the sultan aimed at was the possession of a military establishment 
adequate for defensive purposes, in the hope that Turkey might then be able 
to enter the lists on equal terms with any opponent; and he also hoped, by 
the open display of his good intentions, to satisfy the insistence of the 
western powers which were perpetually urging him along the path of 
modern civilisation, and thus, it might be, deprive them of an ever-ready 
pretext for hostile action. Only, as it happened, his attempts at the 
reformation of the Turkish government and Turkish society were ill- 
conceived and ill-directed from the very outset, and so came into the world 
as an abor-tion— nay, brought with them the germs of that disintegration, 
anarchy, and economic and political decay which run, like a black thread of 
misfortune, through the whole history of this mihappy country in the 
nineteenth century. After the loss of her old defensive force, Turkey — 
sorely tried by the miseries incident to a period of transition — found the 
strength of her newly created regular army insufficient to repel the Russian 
attack of 1829 or prevent the establishment of Greek independence. The 
sultan Mahmud’s power sufficed to subdue the refractory derebeys of the 
provinces, but the proud Osmanid was forced to acquiesce in the 
independent position taken by Muhammed AU in Egypt ; and when he died, 
in July, 1830, this sovereign, animated as he was by genuine zeal for his 
comitry’s welfare, left the empire enfeebled and in no less disorder and peril 
than he had found it on his accession. 


In the person of his son, Abdul-Mejid, his throne passed to a successor 
whose feeble constitution and mild temper formed a strong contrast to his 
own spirit and energy, and one who was of all men the least fitted to make 
head against the ever-increasing difficulties of the situation and continue the 
work his father had begun. The diffident and timorous disposition of Abdul- 
Mejid was of advantage in one way only — he had no desire both to reign 
and rule, as his father had done, but left the management of public affairs to 
his ministers, himself content merely to occupy the throne. He preferred the 
jnirsuit of his personal gratifications; and in the magnificent palace of 
Dolma Baghtclie, which he had built at enormous expense, the worthy man 


spent his days as m a dream, watching the delightful play of the waters of 
the Bosporus, while his empire was struggling desperately for bare 
existence, waking to new life ;is it seemed, but in reality tending step by 
step towards dissolution. 


The present ruler of Turkey, the sultan Abdul-Hamid, once said to me in 
conversation, ” The stars are less propitious to me than to my father.” And 
he was right, for the lot of Abdul-Mejid was a happy one. The most notable 
feature of his reign was the rise of some capable Turkish statesmen, who 
had grown up under the shelter of the western civilisation then gradually 
permeat-ing the effcndi class, and so were qualified to serve as a link 
between East and West, and worthy in many respects, particularly in the 
matter of external polish, to rank with the first statesmen in Europe. The 
dreamy temperament 
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of the sovereign, who cared for nothing so much as the doke far niente of 
Hfe, gave these nioderniseil Turkish ministers the fui’ther advantage of a 
wide field for activity, in which they could act as they pleased without let or 
hindrance, as long as they did not intermeddle in the affairs of the palace. 
Amongst them the following names are specially worthy of note : 


Reshid Pasha, unquestionably the ablest anil most upright statesman whom 
Turkey has produced in modern days, a man of attainments and force of 
character fully sufficient to cope with the task he had undertaken ; one who, 
under happier circumstances, might have jjlayed the part of regenerator of 
the Ottoman Empire, and who can fitly be compared only with such men as 
the emir-i-nizam of Persia [Mirza Taki], Sir Salar Jmig of Hyderabad, and 
the late emir Abdurrahman of Afghanistan. 


Next in order of merit come Ali and Fuhad Pasha. Both were pupils and 
disciples of Reshid, both — though Ali more particularly — were 
thoroughly conversant with European culture ; but the effective action of 


both was greatly hampered by intrigue and party quarrels, with the result 
that their reputation fell far short of their master’s. 


Muterjun Rushid and |\luhammed Kibristi Pasha were no less able to grap- 
ple with the situation ; they had the ability and patriotism requisite for the 
conduct of public affairs, w’hile their mtegrity was beyond reproach. I’nfor- 
tmiately, amid the machinations of intrigue at home and abroad, they too 
often lost heart, and failed to display that resolution in dealing with the 
supreme power which the absolutist and autocratic temper of oriental 
sovereigns renders imperatively necessary. 


Safvet, Serwar, and Arifi, who to some extent belonged to the school of 
Reshid, were likewise imbued with the modern spirit, but none of them had 
energy or credit enough to work any lastmg good, and few traces of their 
influence survived them. 


As grand vizirs and as ministers for foreign affairs, these pashas controlled 
the fortunes of Turkey for more than forty years; the contemplative life in 
vogue at court prevented their sphere of action from being frequently 
invaded; and yet, if we examine the result of their labours to-day, we are 
forced on the melancholy conclusion that they one and all failed to grasp 
the fundamental idea of the reform movement and had no adequate 
conception of what was required. It must be owned that these high 
personages were not alone to blame. They were confronted w’ ith a twofold 
problem. In the first place, they had to apply the necessary remedies to a 
botly politic diseased in every joint ; in the second, to satisfy the friendly 
powers of Europe which were pressing for reform. Had the West sho^'n a 
fuller comprehension of the means whereby Turkey could be regenerated, 
had the cloak of friendly advice not been so often used to cover the 
unfriendly purpose of adding to the weakness of Turkey, many things would 
have fallen out quite otherwise than they actually did. But political ambition 
and territorial greed were the main-springs of European policy, and the first 
duty of Turkish statesmen was to take these latent purposes into account. It 
was imperatively necessary to give the insistent West manifest proof of 
their honest desire and intention to introduce reforms, and to treat the 
advice of each one of the friendly powers with respect. 


The reform movement was thereby condemned to proceed by way of 
externals and specious appearances. The course of historic development and 
the need of a gradual advance beyond ancient Asiatic — and not merely 
Asiatic, but Moslem — theories of life and society were left quite out of 
account, and Turkey adopted institutions, manners, and customs which were 
wholly foreign 
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to the motley mosaic of races in the empire, and which, in view of the 
rigidly conservative temper of the population, could not fail to arouse 
disgust and abhorrence. 


The Turks bowed to the will of the higher powers ; they did violence to 
their owTi feelings and mechanically aped the Europe they at heart 
abhorred, but under the mask Turkey remamed as oriental as before. The 
administration was divided into ministerial departments, communications 
with Europe were modelled after the pattern of western diplomacy, 
governors and prefects were appointed ; but the spirit of the government 
remained Aisiatic. As reasonably might one expect the donning of 
European garb to transform the turbaned Turk into a European. I myself had 
the opportunity of observing this process of metamorphosis at first hand ; 
and from the outset I was fully aware that the whole thing was a farce, that 
the parties concerned were perforce either de-ceivers or deceived, and that 
this first act of the reform movement could breed nothing but mischief and 
disappointment. 


So, unhappily, the event proved. The consequences of the cheat were 
disastrous to bolh parties. Europe, ignorantly or wilfully blind, went into 
raptures over the mock reforms, admired the sultan Abdul-Mejid in the 
fault-less elegance of European clothes made by Desetoy, his Parisian tailor, 
and clapped hands in applause when the caliph honoured French literature 
by presenting I.ainartine, the poet, with a Tusculum near Brusa. To such 
lengths was faith in the reforming zeal of the Osmanli carried, that Christian 


powers thought it worth while to wage the Criiuean War and sacrifice many 
millions of money and hundreds of thousands of Christian lives in order to 
insure the stability of the Moslem world. To laud and magnify the Turks, to 
glorify Islam, was the fashion of the hour, and men indulged in the hope 
that the ancient spectre of the Eastern Question would presently be laid 
forever. 


The Turks themselves were deceived by these demonstrations. With minds 
set wholly at ease by their admission into the European concert and the 
recognition of the principle of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, the 
government and society in general abandoned themselves without 
misgivings to the enjoyment of the financial help obtained from Europe. 
The way in which the various loans were squandered on luxuries and 
lawsuits is almost without parallel. The imperial palace took the lead in this 
wild extravagance, and the money received from Europe for the purpose of 
carrying through the projected reforms was dissipated in the most reckless 
fashion. All that history has to tell of the luxury of ancient Rome, and of the 
court of France before the Revolution, pales before the refinements of 
luxury in the harems of Abdul-Mejid and some of the great officers of state. 
It was commonly said that the old oriental mode of life must be discarded 
out of consideration for foreign powers, if for no other reason. Everyone 
tried to live h la franca: clothes, carriages, fm-niture, and so forth, were 
ordered from Paris and London, and the jewels for the ladies of the imperial 
harem alone swallowed millions. In order to throw dust in the eyes of 
Europe a fictitious budget was drawn up and inserted into an annual 
account of the public revenue and expenditure, which, of course, was kept 
by nobody. No minister kept any record of his receipts and dis-bursements, 
and the sultan helped himself to as much as he pleased from the public 
treasury. Nay, when Hassib Pasha, the minister of finance, was brought to 
book by his colleagues on one occasion on account of the enormous sums 
with which he had supplied the palace, h(> actually replied, “The bank-note 
press was at work, and I supposed that a few millions more or less would 
make no difference, since the sultan had just asked for the sums in 
question.” This senseless prodigality naturally soon upset the financial 
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pire ; and when the friendly powers, becoming aware of the confusion, 
counselled economy and proposed to remetly the evil by the appointment of 
a board of finance, consisting of delegates from the various nations, the 
minister above referred to remarked to one of the said delegates, “Sir, you 
have brought us much good advice, but it could only be of service if you 
had brought us some money at the same time.” In fact, the steady growth of 
financial embarrassment was the poison which hastened the dissolution of 
that “sick man” of long standing, the Turkish body politic. Europe lent the 
money at exorbitant interest, but the reckless Porte took it readily, forgetful 
of the Turkish proverb which says, ” He who drinks wine on credit is twice 
drunken : once when 


he drinks, and the second time when he has to pay his debts.” 


Had Turkey spent the very considerable sums borrowed from Europe in the 
development of commerce and industry, the construction of roads and 
railways, and the establishment of schools — in a word, had the 
govermnent not mistakenly devoted its attention merely to specious 
appearances, the gallant Osmanli nation, the best, most docile, and finest of 
Asiatic races, might very well have been saved. As it was, however, the 
evils of mismanagement and confusion increased apace. The old home 
administration, which, with all its faults, corresponded in a measure to the 
genius of the people, was abandoned ; the new government which was to 
take its place existed only on paper. The administration of justice became 
much worse than before; the pressure of taxation more grievous, especially 
upon the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle-rearing, which were 
reduced to beggary. Under such circumstances we cannot be astonished that 
the kindly but inexperienced Turk should have attributed his ruin to the 
introduction of godless innovations, or at the generally received opinion 
that this misery was a retribution for sinful imitation of the ways of 
unbelievers. By the opening of the second half of the nineteenth century the 
country was in a ferment of discontent, but there was as yet no talk of an 
outbreak. The Osmanli (hsplays a lamb-like patience in all matters that 
concern his padisha, whose chvine character he holds in the utmost 
reverence ; and in Turkey all projects subversive of the government have 
proceeded not from the people, but from the highest ranks of society. 


When the sultan Abdul-Mejid died, in 1861, after a reign of twenty-two 
years, the country was in a far worse plight than at his accession. Apart 
from the gigantic increase of the national debt, the prestige of Turkey was 
weakened at home and abroad, the authority of the Porte was visibly on the 
decline, and the Christian subjects of the empire, whose perpetual yearning 
after deliverance from Moslem dominion had been held in check by awe of 
the 
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imperial power, drew freer breath and began gradually to lift up their heads. 
For was it not an open secret that Turkey was livmg on the pittance granted 
by the Christian West, and that a large proportion of the rayahs had now 
become independent and were ruled by their native Christian princes? It 
was with a view to checking these longings after autonomy, and removing 
the grounds of perpetual complaints and grievances, that shortly after his 
accession Abdul-Mejid had issued the imperial irade of Gulhane, which, 
besides promising great administrative reforms, proclaimed the principle of 
the equality of all subjects of the empire, without distinction of creed or 
nationality, and according to which Christians in Turkey were thenceforth to 
fare as well as imder Christian rule. 


Needless to say, this edict of toleration, which was designed to show 
Europe the liberal and enlightened spirit of the Ottoman government, 
remained a dead letter, as all the other edicts had done, and consequently 
deceived none but those who chose to be deceived or whose ignorance of 
the real state of the case rendered them easy victims of the cheat. Among 
national elements separated by the furious ani-k mosity bred of religious 
fanaticism and race hatred, and where for centuries the ruling class has 
made its vanquished adversaries taste all the pains and tribulations of 


oppression, there can hardly be any question of conciliation or cordial unity. 
The Mussulman feels that he would be false to his religion if he offered the 
right hand of fellowship to the Giaour as to an equal; while the Christian, 
for his part no less fanatical, curses the ancient foe of his faith and race 
from the depths of his heart, and strains every nerve to cast off his yoke. 
The sultan and his enlightened compatriots were probably sincere in their 
good intentions, but it is a far cry from the letter of the law to its practical 
application, and experience has shown that no amount of edicts and charters 
suffice to bridge over the deep gulf between the Christians and 
Mohammedans of Turkey, to establish the wished-for concord between the 
followers of Christ and of the prophet, or to weld the mixed ethnological 
elements of the empire into a homogeneous whole. The failure of the 
attempt was not due solely to the incapacity of the Turkish bureaucracy ; 
European interference must bear a large share of the blame. On the other 
hand, whenever the smallest reform was mooted with a view to the 
amelioration of the situation the representatives of the European cabinets on 
the Golden Horn set in motion the whole machinery of personal rivalry and 
particular interests ; each one had different advice to offer, and the pressure 
perpetually brought to bear from this quarter and 
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that ended by completely disconcerting the vague and vacillating Porte. On 
the other hand, many of her neighbours and soi-disant frientls had no desire 
whatever to see a strong Turkey, and the lower the empire sank the more 
hopeful was the prospect of a speedy division of the spoil. 


Unhappily for Turkey, Abdul-Mejitl was succeeded by his brother, Abdul- 
Aziz, a harsh, uncultivated, and fanatical prince, infatuated with the notion 
of his own greatness; one who cared for nothing l3ut his personal 


importance, and took a keen interest in public affairs only .so far as they 
could be made to subserve the security of the throne and the gratification of 
his own passions. He was even more prodigal than his successor, and 
moreover piqued himself so greatly upon his sagacity that he wished to 
have the government entirely in his own hands. The highest ofhcers of the 
state were obnoxious to him, and fear was the only motive which induced 
him to tolerate for a while — that is, as long as Fiihad and Ali were still 
living — the interference of these old public servants. 


The whims of this half-insane being, and the insatiable mania for building 
which drove him to erect palaces and barracks for no reason or object, cost 
the country millions of precious money. No one dared to offer any 
remonstrance, and the sultan, who gave himself the airs of a demigod, 
would have proceeded to the most monstrous schemes, had not the nation, 
awakened to self-consciousness under the stress of the impending 
catastrophe, manifested its opposition to the crazy tyrant, timidly indeed, 
but by unmistakable tokens. In Turkey, as has already been observed, 
revolutionarj’ movements take their rise in the upper strata of society, not in 
the lower — a fact which we can explain the more readily in this particular 
instance if we consider that the rising sun of western civilisation first 
illumined the topmost peaks, and from thence alone was able to penetrate to 
lower levels. The spirit of modern civilisation had knocked so loudly at the 
gates of Asiatic life that it had roused some of the yoimger generation of 
Turks from sleep, and even in the reign of Abdul-Mejid faint signs of the 
revolutionary movement had come to the surface. The study of European 
languages, and of French and English in particular, became more and more 
popular among young men of the effendi class, the productions of European 
literature found eager readers, and, whilst the court adhered to the old 
aristocratic and absolutist regime, what is commonly called good society 
began to talk of liberty and constitutional government. Nay, the more hot- 
headed patriots had already found it necessary to seek refuge in foreign 
lands, there to publish revolutionary newspapers and pamphlets under the 
aegis of a free press. 


The first publications of this character, the journals Muchbir {The Reporter) 
and Hurriet (Liberty), exercised little influence. But even in Turkey itself 
literature presently adopted a freer tone, and when certain poets, such as 


these tales may indeed be regarded as additions made at a late period to the 
Greek legend, after it had sprung up independently at home. But it is at least 
a remarkable coincidence, that the bii-th of Hercules is assigned to the city 
of Cadmus ; and the “reat works ascribed to him, so far as they were really 
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accomplished by human labour, may seem to correspond better with the art 
and industry of the Phoenicians, than with the skill and power of a less 
civilised race. But in whatever way the origin of the name and idea of 
Hercules may be explained, he appears, without any ambiguity, as a Greek 
hero ; and here it may reasonably be asked, whether all or any part of the 
adventures they describe, really happened to a single person, who either 
properly bore the name of Hercules, or received it as a title of honour. 


We must briefly mention the manner in which these adventures are linked 
together in the common story. Amphitryon, the reputed father of Hercules, 
was the son of Alceeus, who is named first among the children born to 
Perseus at Alycente. The hero’s mother, Alcmene, was the daughter of 
Electryon, another son of Perseus, who had succeeded to the kingdom. In 
his reign, the Taphians, a piratical people who inhabited the islands called 
Echinades, near the mouth of the Achelous, landed in Argolis, and carried 
off the king’s herds. While Electryon was preparing to avenge himself by 
invading their land, after he had committed his kingdom and his daughter to 
the charge of Amphitryon, a chance like that which caused the death of 
Acrisius stained the hands of the nephew with his uncle’s blood. Sthenelus, 
a third son of Perseus, laid hold of this pretext to force Amphitryon and 
Alcmene to quit the country, and they took refuge in Thebes : thus it 
happened that Hercules, though an Argive by descent, and, by his mortal 
parentage, legitimate heir to the throne of Mycente, was, as to his 
birthplace, a Theban. Hence Boeotia is the scene of his youthful exploits : 
bred up among the herdsmen of Cithceron, like Cyrus and Romulus, he 
delivers Thespice from the lion which made havoc among its cattle. He then 
frees Thebes from the yoke of its more powerful neighbour, Orchomenos : 


Kemal Effendi, aroused the spirit of patriotism and began to censure the 
despotic government the consequences of the agitation were not slow in 
making themselves felt. The tyrannical sultan took fright, and, instead of 
yielding, had recourse to expedients which only fanned the flame of 
rebellion. On the grand vizir Mahnmd Medim Pasha, an old-fashioned Turk 
of the purest water, devolved the unenviable task of hastening the niin of his 
country. Acting in concert with the sultan, who had been drawn into the 
current of Russian politics, and on the advice of Ignatiev, the Russian 
ambassador, he declared the government bankrupt, and thus drove the 
whole of Europe into the hostile camp. The world tloes not understand 
jesting in money matters. Many thousands of people lost their small savings 
through the insolvency of Turkey, and the Turkish nation forfeited the little 
sympathy still felt for it 
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in Europe. The astute and watchful pohcy of Russia promptly took 
advantage of the indignation of Christendom against the Crescent ; for the 
year 1876 witnessed the outbreak of the last Russo-Turkish war, which 
inflicted on the Ottoman Empire the severest wounds it had ever suffered; 
for that war rendered Turkish dominion in Europe an impossibility, and 
made it a matter of far greater difficulty than before even on Asiatic soil. 


Before the war broke out the sultan Abdul-Aziz had paid for his many 
follies by the forfeit of his throne and life. He perished by his own hand, 
and his successor, Murad, an enlightened and liberal-minded prince, 
proving incapable of holding the reins of government by reason of physical 
infirmities, was deposed in favour of the eldest member of the Osman 
family, Prince Abdul-Hamid, who has piloted Turkey through the transition 
from the nineteenth century to the twentieth. 


In the sultan Abdul-Hamid Turkey unquestionably possesses one of the 
ablest rulers who have ever occupied the throne of the Ottoman Empire. His 
intellectual capacity, his enormous power of work, and his restless energy 


might have done good service to his country under any circumstances 
whatever, had they not been neutralised to a great extent by his personal 
qualities. What the present sultan of Turkey chiefly lacks is personal 
courage, and, as a result of this defect, he reposes no confidence in the 
persons who surround him nor in his officers of state. This is the cause of 
the vacillation patent in his actions and of his constant terror of secret 
attacks upon his life and throne. In the hope of obviating these dangers his 
rule has assumed the character of most rigid autocracy and absolutism ; he 
desires to be the sole authority in all affairs of political and social life, to 
settle single-handed the most trivial \ matters and the weightiest political 
questions of the hour; and by attempting to control and despatch the details 
of the administration of his still extensive dominions and of Turkish foreign 
policy, he has naturally deprived the chief organs of government of all 
initiative and executive authority and the Sublime Porte of any prestige it 
possessed. 


It is obvious that the melancholy consequences of such centralisation and 
rigid autocracy must soon make themselves felt in every branch of the 
admmistration and of public life. Such a herculean task is too heavy a 
burden for the shoulders of any man. Confusion and disorder have assumed 
gigantic proportions, and financial embarrassment, that old source of evil in 
Turkey, has greatly increased. Thus we can easily understand how the civil 
magistrates and the army have been left unpaid for months together, how 
the fleet has gone utterly to wrack and ruin, how trade and commerce have 
stagnated, whilst poverty, misery, and despair gained ground among all 
classes of the population. Never has the outlook in Turkey been so gloomy 
and deplorable as to-day. In the capital a garrison of some few thousand 
men is kept in good condition to serve as a show-piece, but in the provinces 
the army is mispral)ly iifglected, and betrays its disaffection by 
insubordination, \»hilst the civil officials can only eke out a scanty 
livelihood by corruption and peculation. Of all these evils the sultan, who 
never leaves his palace, is either wholly ignorant or imperfectly informed, 
and the rivalry of the great powers of Europe is solely responsible for the 
fact that, amidst these frightful symptoms of anarchy, the catastrophe 
predicted centuries ago has not yet overtaken the Ottoman Empire. 


This melancholy state of things has come to pass, as all the world knows, 
by successive degrees in the course of the nineteenth century, and as the 
disorder of the home government increased the various outlying provinces, 
which had been held within the empire only by the prestige of its past, have 
grad— 
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ually broken away from it. Some of them have become autonomous states 
under the protection of the western powers, others have passed under the 
ostensible suzerainty or into the occupation of neighbouring states. Greece 
took the lead, and was followed by Moldavia and Wallachia, now united 
under the name of Rumania, and the kingdom of Servia. Then came the 
Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the creation of the 
principality of Bulgaria, the occupation of Eg}‘pt by the English, and 
finally the 
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cession of large tracts of territory?’ to Russia, Greece, and Montenegro. In 
the course of the nineteenth ccnturj* Turkey lost more than half of her 
possessions, and the process of attrition has not yet come to an end. The 
Anne-nians, encouraged by the success of their co-religionists, are now bent 
on securing the independence of their country, and whilst internecine 
quarrels in Macedonia and among the Albanians bid fair to put an end to 
Ottoman rule in European Turkey, the Arabs are disposed to make an 
attempt to rid themselves of the obnoxious Turk. Thus danger looms large 
from all quar- 
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ters, everywhere the sword of Damocles hangs over Ottoman rule, and if, at 
the opening of the twentieth century, we endeavour to draw inferences as to 
the future continuance of the Ottoman Empire from a consideration of the 
causes of this deplorable decline, we shall find ourselves forced, as 
impartial observers, to the following conclusions. 


Religious and racial animosity — from which the Christian West is no more 
exempt than Moslem or Buddhist Asia — have ascribed the decay of 
Turkey partly to the Mohammedan religion and partly to the characteristics 
of the Ural-Altaic race. This assumption is radically false, and anyone who 
seriously studies the reform movement in Turkey will presently arrive at the 
conclusion that the fault lies elsewhere altogether. The history of the Middle 
Ages sufficiently proves that Islam does not take up a hostile attitude 
towards intellectual aspirations, learning, or enlightemnent, and Gibbon, 
Draper, and others have borne witness to the fact. Islam says, “Seek 
knowledge from the cradle to the grave,” and “Seek learning, though it 
were far hence in China,” and there are many other pithy sayings which 
show that the teaching of Mohammed is far more favourable than 
Christianity to scientific inquiry. No less erroneous is the statement that 
Islam promotes absolutism, autocracy, and the arbitrary exercise of the 
sovereign power; there is no other religion so democratic in character, nor 
has the sovereign power ever been circumscribed to the same extent as by 
the maxims of the teaching of Mohammed. Again, with regard to the 
capacity of the Turkish race, western criticism is grossly mistaken. I have 
known Turkey from personal observation for half a century, and the 
pamphlet. La Turquie d’aujourdhui et d’avant quarante am, which I 
published at Paris in 1898, can leave the reader in no doubt as to the 
aptitude and desire of the Turkish nation for reform. In the matter of general 
education the Turks have made extraordinary progress of late. The number 
of illiterate persons has vastly decreased, the Turkish language has laid 
aside the clumsiness which used to constitute a barrier to the appreciation of 
literary productions by the general public, and both belles-lettres and 


scientific literature have adapted themselves, in form and substance, to the 
occidental spirit in a fashion without parallel in Moslem countries. At the 
present day the press is influential in Turkey, though unhappily too often 
gagged by the censorship, and not novels alone, but scientific works are 
translated from European languages. The system of education, in particular, 
has been greatly improved, the nmnber of primary and secondary schools 
grows larger every year, and the public service draws its supply of officials, 
engineers, and medical men from native sources. The government would 
fain check the rapid advance of the country on the lines of European 
manners and customs, but brisk and constant intercourse with the West is a 
force stronger than all the irades and firmans of a court that looks back 
regretfully to the good old times. 


It is not the religion nor the character of the people, but wholly and solely 
the absolutist and rigidly autocratic form of government, which is to blame 
for the backward state of the nation up to this time and for its present 
decline. What profit is there in the culture of the few, when the vast 
majority, fast bound in the fetters of Asiatic conservatism, are incapable of 
challenging the prerogatives of a sovereign they reverence as divine ? If the 
Turks were allowed time and leisure to emancipate themselves, under the 
protection of the growing enlightenment, from the bonds of despotic 
government, the wholesome rays of the sun of liberty could more readily 
and rapidly bring about the change from the old world to the new. But such 
a metamorphosis by no means suits the greed and lust of gain of the western 
powers, and 
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therefore the cabinets of Europe have never extended to the sorely tried 
people of Turkey the help demanded by the dictates of humanity. We 
espouse the cause of the Christians, forgetting that the Moslems have to 
suJEfer even more from the yoke of tjTanny. 


Nothing would be simpler than to force the sultan to introduce reforms by a 
joint fiat from the powers. Unfortunately nothing of the sort has yet been 
done. The worse confusion grows confounded m Turkey, the keener are the 
hopes of her greedy neighbom-s. The regeneration of Turkey is not yet 
utterly beyond hope, if Europe were seriously ilisposed to prevent the 
outbreak of the great war which would be likely to follow on the heels of a 
collapse of the Ottoman Empire. All that Turkey would have to do would be 
to concentrate her forces, by casting off the foreign elements in Europe and 
establishing a new centre in Asia Minor, where she conmiands more than 
twelve millions of Turks. The twentieth centurj’ would then witness the rise 
of a power in the near East which could act as the fittci-t agent of European 
ci'iiisation in Mohaumiedan countries, in virtue of its inherent aptitude for 
govermnent and the prestige of its spnitual headship of the greater part of 
the Islamite world. In this way, and in this way alone, can the spectre of the 
“Eastern Question,” which has kept Europe busy for centuries, be 
successfully laid. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF TURKEY 


PERIOD OF AGGR.VNDISEMEXT 


Early in the thirteenth centur>- a.d. a httle Turkisli tritie, being driven from 
its home in central Asia, enters Armenia under Suleiman Shah. His son Er 


Togrul helps Seljuk against Mongols, and in return is given land on the 
Byzantine frontier. 


A.D. 


1258 Osman, the son of Er Togrul and the prince who gave his name to the 
Ottoman d-nasty, is bom. Whilst young he wins territory’ from the Greeks, 
of which Seljuk Sultan gives him the title of bey or prince. 


12S8 Er Togrul dies, and is succeeded by Osman. 


1300 Seljuk Empire falls before Mongols. The Turkish dynasties arise on its 
ruins, which 


principalities eventually become merged in that of Osman. 


1301 Osman coins money and causes public prayer to be read in his name. 
Tliis marks 


birth of Ottoman Empire. Osman establishes his capital at Yenisher and 
proceeds 


to e.xtend his dominions. 1326 Brusa capitulates to Orkhan, son of Osman, 
after a siege of eight years. 1328 Osman dies, and is succeeded by Orkhan, 
who conquers many towns from the Greeks. 1330 Nicaea surrenders. 1336 
Pergamum, capital of Mysia, is added to Ottoman dominions. For twenty 
years there 


is peace, in which military and civil organisation is completed. Janissary 
corps is 


instituted at this time. 


1358 Suleiman, son of Orkhan, occupies first Ottoman stronghold in 
Europe (Tzympe). He 


dies in the same year. 


1359 Orkhan dies, and is succeeded by Murad I. He extends his dominions 
in Europe. 1364 Murad defeats king of Hungarj’ and Poland and princes of 
Bosnia, Servia, and Wallachia 


on banks of Maritza. 1389 Battle of Kosovo. Murad defeats united forces of 
Ser-ia, Bosnia, Hungary, Albania, 


and Wallachia. .\fter the battle, Murad is assassinated by a Servian. His son, 


Bayazid I, succeeds and immediatelv kills his brother. 1392 Mircea of 
Wallachia submits to Turks.” 1396 Battle of Xikopoli. Christian forces 
under Sigismund of Hungar)-, with French and 


German knights, are again completely defeated by Sultan Bayazid. 1400 
Bavazid is called away from an attack upon Constantinople bv advance of 
Timur the 

Tatar. 


1402 Battle of Angora. Bayazid is defeated and taken captive by Tatars. 


1403 Bayazid dies in captivity. His four sons fight for what is left of his 
kingdom ; after ten 


years Muhammed I is finally succe.ssful. He makes peace with his northern 
neighbors 


and restores internal organisation of country-. 1421 Muhammed I dies, and 
is succeeded by his son Murad n. 1442 Hunyady defeats a Turkish army at 
Hermannstadt. 
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1443 Battle of Nish. Turks are completely routed by Christian allies under 
Hunyady, who 


crosses Balkans in pursuit. Murad signs treaty for ten years, and abdicates 
in favour of his son Muhammed II, 


1444 Christians break treaty. Murad returns and defeats them at Varna. 
Murad again resigns, 


but returns on account of revolt of janissaries and spahis. 1451 Murad dies, 
and Muhammed II ascends throne for third time. 


1453 Muhammed captures Constantinople. He also overthrows Wallachian 
ruler, Vlad the 


Impaler, and reduces Servia and Bosnia. 


1454 Knights of Rhodes refuse to pay tribute, and e.xpedition against them 
is unsuccessful. 1456 Siege of Belgrade. Muhammed is repulsed by 
Hunj’ady and Giovanni di Capistrano. 


1460 Muhammed conquers Morea and annexes Athens. 


1461 After repeated battles, Muhammed is obliged to recognise Scanderbeg 
as prince of 


Epirus and Albania. 1463 War breaks out with Venice. 1475 Crimea is taken 
by Ottomans. 


1479 Venice concludes treaty of offensive and defensive alliance with 
Turkey. Greece and 


islands of >Egean are mainly in power of Turks. 
1480 Ottomans storm Otranto and are defeated at Rhodes. 


1481 Muhammed II dies, and is succeeded by his son Bayazid II. His 
younger brother Jem 


and here we find something which has more the look of a historical 
tradition, though it is no less poetical in its form. The king of Orchomenos 
had been killed, in the sanctuary of Poseidon at Onchestus, by a Theban. 
His successor, Erginus, imposes a tribute on Thebes ; but Hercules mutilates 
his heralds when they come to exact it, and then marching against 
Orchomenos, slays Erginus, and forces the Minyans to pay twice the tribute 
which they had hitherto received. According to a Theban legend, it was on 
this occasion that he stopped the subterraneous outlet of the Cephisus, and 
thus formed the lake which covered the greater part of the plain of 
Orchomenos. In the meanwhile Sthenelus had been succeeded by his son 
Eurystheus, the destined enemy of Hercules and his race, at whose 
command the hero undertakes his labours. This voluntary subjection of the 
rightful prince to the weak and timid usurper is represented as an expiation, 
ordained by the Delphic oracle, for a fit of frenzy, in which Hercules had 
destroyed his wife and children. 


This, as a poetical or religious fiction, is very happily conceived ; but when 
we are seeking for a historical thread to connect the Boeotian legends of 
Hercules with those of the Peloponnesus, it must be set entirely aside ; and 
yet it is not only the oldest form of the story, but no other has hitherto been 
found or devised to fill its place with a greater appearance of probability. 
The supposed right of Hercules to the throne of Mycenpe was, as we shall 
see, the ground on which the Dorians, some generations later, claimed the 
dominion of Peloponnesus. Yet, in any other than a poetical view, his 
enmity to Eurystheus is utterly inconsistent with the exploits ascribed to 
him in the peninsula. It is also remarkable, that wliile the adventures which 
lie undertakes at the bidding of his rival are prodigious and supernatural, 
belonging to the first of the two classes above distinguished, he is described 
as during the same period engaged in expeditions which are only 
accidentally connected with 
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revolts, is defeated, and escapes to knights of Rhodes. He furnishes material 
for various intrigues, and finally dies in captivity after thirteen years, 
probably poisoned by Alexander Borgia. 1492 Bayazid is repulsed at 
Belgrade. Jews are expelled from Spain. Many seek refuge in Turkey. 


1499 Turks fight with Venetians. Ottoman fleet first begins to be 
formidable. 


1500 Turks take Lepanto, Modon, Coron, and Durazzo from Venetians. 
1502 Venice makes peace with Turkey. 


1512 Ba>azid is forced by janissaries to abdicate in favour of his third son 
Selim I, who kills his brother and nephews. Moldavia becomes tributary to 
him. 


1514 Selim marches against Persians and defeats them. 


1616 Selim subjugates Syria and Palestine. Wallachia pays tribute of 
children. 


1517 Egyptian campaign. Selim conquers mameluke sultans, occupies 
Cairo, and assumes title of Caliph. 


TURKEY AT ZENITH OF POWER 


1520 Selim dies, and is succeeded by his son Suleiman I, called the 
Magnificent, iinder whom 


the Ottoman Empire readies summit of its grandeur. 
1521 Belgrade conquered by Turks. 
1522 Rhodes is besieged and taken by Suleiman. 


1526 Battle of Mohacs, in which king of Hungary is defeated. Hungary 
becomes Ottoman 


province. 1529 Suleiman appears before Vienna, but is repulsed after 
protracted siege. 


1532 Suleiman returns to Vienna, but does not care to risk a battle with 
Charles V. 


1533 Peace is made at Constantinople. 


1535 Treaty is made between Frajiks and Turkey. Turkish navy is supreme 
in Mediterranean. 


1540 Suleiman concludes treaty of peace with Vieima. 


1541 Suleiman leads ninth campaign into Hungary. 1546 Truce is declared 
for five years. 


1565 Suleiman repulsed at Malta. 


1566 Suleiman dies while aiding his vassal in Hungary. He is succeeded by 
his son Selim XL 


In his reign occurs first conflict between Turks and Russians. 
1569 Turks are repulsed before Astrakhan. 
1570 Arabia is reduced by Sinan Pasha. Sultan is prayed for in Mecca. 


1571 Turks capture Cyprus; battle of Lepanto, in which Turks are beaten by 
Christians. 


1572 Don John of Austria takes Tunis. 


1.574 Tunis is won for Turks by Kilidj Ali. In the same year Selim dies, and 
is succeeded by his son Murad III. His reign is marked by internal 
corruption, the conquest of Azerbaijan and Georgia, and revolt in the 
Balkans. 


1593 War breaks out between Turkey and Austria. First commercial treaty 
between Turkey 


and England. 


1594 War resumed with Persia. Murad dies, and is succeeded by his son 
Muhammed III. 1596 Battle of Keresztes. Turks defeat allied forces of 
Austria and Transylvania. 


1603 Muhammed dies, and is succeeded by his son Ahmed I. 1606 Peace of 
Sitavorok between Turkey and Austria. 
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1617 Alimed dies, and is succeeded by his brother Mustapha I, who is an 
imbecile, and who 


is deposed after tliree months. He is succeeded \)y Osman n, son of Alimed. 
1619 Peace is concluded with shall of Persia. Janissaries re\olt. 


1622 Osman is murdered, and Mustapha is again raised to the throne, but 
only for fifteen 


months. 


1623 Murad IV, son of Osman II, succeeds to throne. He introduces reforms 
and marches 


against Persians. 1635 Murad conquers Erivan. 1638 Murad recaptures 
Baghdad. Peace is made with Persia, in which Erivan is restored 


to the latter; Turkey retains Baghdad. 1640 Murad dies, aged only twenty- 
eight, and is succeeded by Ibrahim I. In liis reign Azov 


is captured and Crete occupied. 1648 Ibrahim is forcibly deposed, and 
succeeded by his son Muhammed IV. 1656 Koprili Muhammed is made 
grand vizir. 1661 Muhammed dies, and is succeeded as vizir by his son 
Kuprili .AJimed, who is “sirtually 


sultan. 1664 Turks are defeated by Austrians; truce of twenty years follows. 


1669 Candia (Crete’) surrenders to Turkish arms. Treaty of peace between 
Turkey and 


Vienna. Foundation of official power of Fanariots. 

1670 Jlaina is subjugated. 

1672 Michael of Poland surrenders Podolia and Ukraine to Turkey. 
1673 Poles under Sobieski defeat Turks. 

1676 Treaty of Zurawno with Poland. Sultan retains his possessions. 


1683 Siege of Vienna by Kara Mustapha. After two months city is relieved 
by Sobieski. 


1684 War breaks out with Venice. 
1686 Buda is retaken by Austrians. 


1687 Athens is taken by Venetians. Parthenon is destroj-ed by e.xplosion. 
Turks are defeated at Mohacs and Muhammed IV is deposed. He is 
succeeded by his brother 


Suleiman II. 1689 Austrians take Belgrade. Nearly all Turkish possessions 
north of Danube have been 


lost. Venetians are defeated at Xegropont. Koprili Mustapha is made grand 
vizir. 


He drives Austrians out of Ser-ia and retakes Belgrade. 1691 Suleiman dies, 
and is succeeded by his brother, Ahmed n. 1695 Ahmed dies, and is 
succeeded by Mustapha II, son of Muhammed IV. He at first 


defeats Austrians. 1697 Battle of Zenta. Prince Eugene at head of Austrians 
defeats Ottomans. 1699 Peace of Karlowitz. Turkey makes peace with 
Russia, .\ustria, Venice, and Poland. 1703 Mustapha abdicates in favour of 
his brother Ahmed HL 1711 War breaks out with Russia, in which Turks are 
successful. Treaty of the Pruth. 


1715 Vizir -\li Pasha wins back Morea from Venice. 
1716 Fanariot rule in Wallachia is begun. 


1718 Treaty of Passarowitz, after Prince Eugene has captured Belgrade. 
Austria acquires 


the rest of Hungari.’ and large portions of Ser"ia and Wallachia. 1720 
Treaty of perpetual peace with Russia. 1730 Ahmed abdicates in 
consequence of an insurrection, and is succeeded by his nephew. 


Mahmud L 1736 War with Persia comes to an end, in a peace 
disadvantageous to Turkey. War with 


Russia begins. Austria joins Russia. Marshal Munich’s campaigns. 1739 
Treaty of Belgrade restores to Turkey territory in Ser\ia and Wallachia lost 
in 1718. 


Russia also makes peace on moderate terms. 1754 Mahmud dies, and is 
loUow-ed by his brother, Osman TTT. 1757 Mahmud ‘s son Mustapha III 
comes to the throne. 1761 First treaty between Turkey and Prussia. 1768 
War is declared upon Russia. 


1770 Russians conquer Moldavia and Wallachia and land troops in the 
Morea. Greeks revolt. 


Turkish fleet is burned at Tchesme by Russians. 
1771 Russians conquer Crimea. 
1773 Mustapha IV is succeeded by his brother Abdul-Hamid. 


1774 Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji is signed with Russia under unfavourable 
conditions to 


Turkey. From this time dates Russia’s claim to protect Christian subjects of 
the Porte. 1783 Russia annexes the Crimea. 


1788 Porte again declares war on Russia. Austria joins Russia. The latter is 
successful at 


Otchakov. 


1789 Turkish armies are defeated by Russians in Moldavia and by 
Austrians south of Danube. 


.@\bdul-Hamid dies, and is succeeded by his nephew. 1792 War concluded 
by Treaty of Jassy. 


1798 Napoleon’s invasion of Eg>pt leads Porte to join coalition against 
France. 


1799 Turkish army is destroyed by Napoleon at Abukir. 
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1800 Turks are defeated by French general, Kleber, at Heliopolis. Egj’pt is 
eventuallj-taken from French by English and restored to Turkey. Russia, in 
fear of France, joins Turkey to reconquer Ionian Islands. Establishment of 
Ionian republics. 


1804 Servians drive the janissaries out of the country and demand Servian 
troops for garrisons. 


1805 Napoleon’s envoy prevails on sultan to dismiss rulers in WaUachia 
and Moldavia, and 


in consequence Russia occupies these principalities. 


1807 Selim, who has given dissatisfaction to janissaries by his reforms, by 
his new troops 


modelled on European plan, and by his French sympathies, is dethroned and 
succeeded by his nephew, Mustapha IV. Truce between armies on the 
Danube foUows Treaty of Tilsit. 


1808 Mustapha is deposed, and succeeded by his j’ounger brother, Mahmud 
II. He is forced 


to submit to demands of janissaries. 
1809 War again breaks out with Russia. 


1812 Treaty of Bukharest is signed with Russia, chiefly through 
intervention of England. Bessarabia is ceded to Russia. 


1820 Mahmud attacks Ali Pasha of Janina, who has revolted in Albania. 
This gives signal 


for insurrection in the Morea. 
1821 Greek war breaks out. Greeks are at first everywhere successful. 


1822 Independence of Greece is proclaimed. Turks take vengeance for 
damage to their fleet 


by massacring the inhabitants of Chios. 1824 Mehemet Ali of Egypt sends 
army to the Peloponnesus under his son Ibrahim in response to call of 
sultan. He is generally successful. 


1827 Turks capture Athens in June. In July, England, Russia, and France 
sign a treaty at 


London to stop war in the East. Turkey rejects mediation of powers, and in 
consequence battle of Navarino is fought in October. Turco-Egyptian fleet 
is destroyed. 


1828 Russia declares war on Turkey. 


1829 Treaty of Adrianople between Russia and Turkey. Mahmud is induced 
by false information to surrender. 


1831 Egj’ptian army under Ibrahim begins conquest of Sj’ria. Turks routed 
on Orontes, 


and at pass of BeUan. 


1832 Greece becomes independent under King Otto of Bavaria. Ibrahim 
conquers last 


Turkish army at Konieh. 


1833 Peace made with Mehemet Ali through mediation of France. Egj-pt 
receives Syria. 


Treaty of alliance is signed between Turkey and Russia. Western powers 
refuse to recognise it, and both France and England try to break Russian 
influence. France becomes patron of Mehemet Ali. 


1839 Mahmud marches against Ibrahim and is defeated at Nizib. Turkish 
fleet surrenders to Meliemt-t .\li at .\lexandria. Mahmud dies in same year, 
and is succeeded by his son Abdul-Mejid. On November 3rd he issues an 
organic statute of government, called the hatti-shcrif of Gulhane. 


1841 Four European powers without sanction of France sign treaty 
confining Mehemet Ali to his Egyptian possession under suzerainty of 
sultan. Anglo-Austrian fleet is sent to aid Turkey in reducing Mehemet to 
submission. He is now recognised as hereditary ruler of Egj’pt. 


1843 Remodelling of military force of empire is completed. 


1848 Revolution breaks out in WaUachia and Moldavia, and Russian troops 
occupy country 


until 18.50. 


1849 Sultan refuses to give up defeated Hungarian chiefs who have sought 
refuge with him. 


1853 War with Russia breaks out. Russian armies occupy WaUachia and 
Moldavia. Porte 


declares war. 


1854 Siege of SUistria. Russians are repeatedly repulsed. In September 
occurs expedition 


to Crimea. Turkey is supported by England and France. 
1855 AUies capture Sebastopol after nearly a year’s siege. 


1856 March 30th, Treaty of Paris is signed by ministers of France, England, 
Russia, Turkey, 


Sardinia, .\ustria, and Prussia. This treaty recognises the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire ; regulates mUitarj-status of Bosporus, 
Dardanelles, and Black Sea ; provides for Christian subjects of sultan. Porte 
publishes hatti-humajoin. 


1860 Disturbances break out in Syria. French army restores order. 


1861 Abdul-Mejid dies, and is succeeded by his son, Abdul-Aziz. This 
sultan visits London 


and Paris in company with his two nephews. 1870 Russia repudiates 
neutrality of Black Sea as declared in Treaty of Paris, and England 
acquiesces. 


1875 Bosnia and Herzegovina revolt. Turkish treasury is declared insolvent. 


1876 Abdul-Aziz is deposed, and dies, probably by his own hand. Murad V, 
son of Abdul-Mejid, is raised to the throne; but he is incapable of ruling, 
and after three months is succeeded by his brotlier, Abdul-Hamid n. 
Bulgaria revolts; massacres perpetrated by Turkish soldiers arouse Christian 
nations. Servia and Montenegro take up arma. 
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1877 Conference of powers is held at Constantinople. Porte rejects its 
proposals and promulgates a liberal constitution. In April, Russia declares 
war. In December, Plevna falls, after bra-e defence by Osman Pasha. 


1878 Russian general, Gourko, crosses Balkans and occupies Sofia. Sultan 
prorogues parliament and suspends constitution. Peace is concluded in 
March, at San Stefano : England 


refuses her assent, and in June treaty is revised at Berlin. Turkey loses large 
part 


of her European possessions. 1885 By a popular mo/menlent, Eastern 
Rumelia is united with Bulgaria. Said Pasha, grand 


vizir for over six j-ears, resigns, and Kiamil Pasha takes his place. 1890 
First Armenian manifestation takes place. Sultan uses this pretext for 
abrogating 


privileges of Armenians. 


1893 Kiamil’s ministry falls and Djevad Pasha becomes grand vizir. Policy 
towards England 


is changed to coolness; Kiamil’s friendly policy towards Germany is 
continued. 


1894 Armenian massacres occur at Sasun. England, France, and Russia 
insist on international 


commission of inquiry. 


1895 Powers present identical note demanding reforms. Sultan refuses 
reforms and makes 


Said grand vizir. September 30th, Armenian ‘ ‘ Huntchak” revolutionists 
make demonstration in Constantinople. Many Armenians are killed. Said is 


these marvellous labours, and which, if they stood alone, might be taken for 
traditional facts. In these he appears in the light of an independent prince, 
and a powerful conqueror. He leads an army against Augeas, king of Elis, 
and having slain him, bestows his kingdom on one of his sons, who had 
condemned his father’s injustice. So he invades Pylus to avenge an insult 
which he had received from Neleus, and puts him to death, with all his 
children, except Nestor, who was absent, or had escaped to Gerenia. Again 
he carries his conquering arras into Laconia, where he exterminates the 
family of the king Hippocoon, and places Tyndareus on the throne. Here, if 
anywhere in the legend of Hercules, we might seem to be reading an 
account of real events. Yet who can believe, that while he was overthrowing 
these hostile dynasties, and giving away sceptres, he suffered himself to be 
excluded from his own kingdom ? 


It was the fate of Hercules to be incessantly forced into dangerous and 
arduous enterprises ; and hence every part of Greece is in its turn the scene 
of his achievements. Thus we have already seen him, in Thessaly, the ally 
of the Dorians, laying the foundation of a perpetual union between the 
people and his own descendants, as if he had either abandoned all hope of 
recovering the crown of Mycence, or had foreseen that his posterity would 
require the aid of the Dorians for that purpose. In “tolia too he appears as a 
friend and a protector of the royal house, and fights its battles against the 
Thesprotians of Epirus. These perpetual wanderings, these successive 
alliances with so many different races, excite no surprise, so long as we 
view them in a poetical light, as issuing out of one source, the implacable 
hate with which Juno persecutes the son of Jove. They may also be 
understood as real events, if they are supposed to have been perfectly 
independent of each other, and connected only by being referred to one 
fabulous name. But when the poetical motive is rejected, it seems 
impossible to frame any rational scheme according to which they may be 
regarded as incidents in the life of one man, unless we imagine Hercules, in 
the purest spirit of knight-errantry, sallying forth in quest of adventures, 
without any definite object, or any impulse but that of disinterested 
benevolence. It will be safer, after rejecting those features in the legend 
which manifestly belong to Eastern religions, to distinguish the Theban 
Hercules from the Dorian, and the Peloponnesian hero. In the story of each 
some historical fragments have most probably been preserved, and perhaps 


dismissed and Kiamil reinstated. Other massacres occur in different parts of 
empire. Kiamil is dismissed and Khalil Rifaat Pasha becomes vizir. 


1896 Insurrection breaks out in Crete. Second Armenian massacre in 
Constantinople occurs. 


Many Armenians leave the country. 


1897 War breaks out between Turkey and Greece in consequence of Cretan 
troubles. Turkey 


is victorious. 


1898 France, England, Italy, and Russia, acting together, force sultan to 
evacuate Crete. 


Prince George of Greece is appointed high commissioner. William II visits 
Constantinople. 


1899 Germany gets concession for railroad to Baghdad. 


BOOK IV 


SOME MINOR STATES 


CHAPTER I 


THE HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN EGYPT 


The dynasty of the Ayubites, founded by the great Saladin, had been 
overturned in 1250, and the power fell into the hands of the mamelukes 
{mameluk in Arabic means slave). From that time the chiefs of this military 
order bore the title of sultan {soudan) of Egypt. At the time of that 
revolution the mamelukes were recruited chiefly from Turks of Kiptchak or 
from slaves carried off by the Turks in southern Russia. The chiefs who 
rose from their ranks to the degree of royalty formed the succession of 
sultans called Baharites. This dynasty reigned from 1309 to 1381. It was 
replaced by the succession of mameluke sultans called Tcherkess 
(Circassians) ; for at that time the military order was chiefly recruited from 
slaves purchased in Circassia. 


The mameluke army owned, governed, and exploited Egypt as if it had 
been its own property. The native fellah toiled to provide for the expenses 
of the court and of the royal harem, as well as for the luxury of the army. 
Egypt and Syria were prey to a stratocracy, as the regency of Algiers was 
later, with this difference, that the mamelukes were a cavalry corps. This 
cavalry, moreover, was the bravest in the Ottoman world, as it was also the 
most magnificently equipped m horses, in valuable arms, in sumptuous 
vestments, and in jewels. The beys or emirs who commanded the troops 
were twenty-four in number; the generalissimo was called emir al-kebir. 
Besides the beys of the army there were twenty-four more who governed 
the provinces, twelve of whom were for Egypt and the same number for 
Syria. 
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Many of the mameluke sultans were good governors; they signed 
advantageous treaties of commerce, and were distinguished by their taste 
for science, poetrj’, and the arts. They embellished Cairo with superb 
mosques, such as the Jami al-Mouieb, founded by Sheikh al-Mahmudi (died 
in 1421); the Jami al-Ashrafieh, founded by Ashraf Barsebai (1423) ; and 
the mosque al-Ghurieh, founded by Kansu al-Ghuri. 


W.VR BETWEEN SELIM I ASD THE XLUIELUKES (1516 A.D.) 


It was under Kansu al-Ghuri that the conflict with the Ottomans took place. 
This conflict had long seemed ine%itable. The first war between the two 
Moslem states broke out under Bayazid II. Kansu at the beginning of 
Selim’s reign committed the same impmdence as the shah, giving asylum to 
Prince Korkud and furnishing him support. \Mien Selim made war upon 
Persia, Eg}-pt assumed a hostile attitude ; after the conquest of 
Mesopotamia Kansu placed an amiy of observation upon the northern 
frontier of Syria. Two of his beys had already plotted to betray him — 
Khair Bey, governor of Aleppo, and Berdi Ghazali, bey of the army. Kan.*u 
met the Ottomans at Marj-Dabik, near Aleppo, on August 24th, 1516. The 
Egjptians were defeated, thanks to the action of the artiller}% which 
terrified them, and owing also to the defection of the djelbans, or 
mamelukes, bought in the Sudan. The resistance was so feeble that the 
Egj’ptians did not lose more than a thousand men. The rest dispersed like a 
flock of birds. Aleppo was surrendered by the traitor I’ Qiair Bey, and the 
sultan, on the “Blue Place” of the city, received the oath of allegiance. 
Aften-ards Malatia, Behesni, Ain-tab, Kalat ar-Rum, and all the frontier 
places of the mamelukes fell into the hands of the Ottomans. Selim made 
his entry successively into Hamath (ancient Epiphania), Homs (Emesa), and 
Damascus, the holy city, the “per-fume of Paradise,” which preserves the 
tombs of the first disciples and of the wives of the prophet, of Saladin, and 
of many Moslem saints and heroes. Finally Gaza and Ramleh opened their 
gates to the enemy. 


In the mean time the mamelukes had elected a successor to Kansu; this was 
the brave and energetic Tuman Bey. Selim I, who hesitated to cross the 
desert, sent ambassadors to the new Sudan with offers of peace on condition 
that he would recognise his suzerainty. Tuman received them with honour, 
but as they were leaving the audience Alan Bey fell upon them and 
beheaded them. Thus the anarchy which prevailed among the mamelukes 
did not pemiit them either to make war effectively or to treat for peace. A 
second battle was fought near Gaza (October 28th, 1516) between the 
Egyptians and the Turkish vanguard commanded by Sinan Pasha. The 
mamelukes were again crushed by the artillery. The sultan then received the 
chiefs of Safed, Tiberias, Xaplouse, Hebron, and Jerusalem, anil the 
submission of the sheikhs of the Arab tribes. Only Acre remained standing 
m Syria; Eg>-pt w^as open to invasion. 


THE CONQUEST OF EGYPT (1517 ..D.) 


On January 22nd, 1517, Selim camped on the plain of Ridania in sight of 
Cairo. This time the Eg)-ptians had some artillery, but the traitors [Chair 
Bey and Berdi Ghazali showed the sultan a way to turn the batteries. Tu- 
man, however, by force of pure bravery almost won the victorj/; he had 
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made an agreement with two of his beys that at the head of a number of 
picked niamelukes, covered with coats of mail, they should charge straight 
upon the sultan and take him dead or alive. Such was the impetuosity of 
their attack that they reached the standards of the Porte ; but there they 
mistook the grand vizir Suian Pasha for the sultan and killed him. The 
Turkish artillery for the third time decided the victory; twenty-five thousand 
mamelukes remamed on the field. Cairo opened its gates and the sultan put 
a garrison in the city. 


Seven days afterwards Tuman surprised the city and massacred its garrison. 
Then he barricaded the streets and fortified the houses and mosques. To 
regain Cairo the Ottomans had to wage a street battle, which lasted for three 
days and three nights. After the victory the sultan proclaimed a general 
amnesty for the mamelukes. Eight hundred of them were so imprudent as to 
believe his promises and were decapitated on Ruraeila Place. Fifty thousand 
of the inhabitants were massacred. However, Tuman resisted bravely on the 
river above Cairo and won a naval victory on the Nile. Harassed by this 
war, Selim once again proposed peace, offering the same conditions as 
heretofore ; again his envoy was massacred. Selim replied to this violation 
of justice by executing three thousand prisoners. The resistance might have 
been prolonged if Tuman had not had the imprudence to return to the Delta. 
He was tracked by the traitor Ghazali, abandoned by the Bedouins on 
whose support he had counted, surrounded by Selim and all his generals, 
and finally delivered up by the Arab Hassan Meri, to whose hospitality he 
had trusted. “God be praised!” exclaimed Selim, on learning of this capture, 
” now Egypt is conquered.” 


Egypt preserved almost intact its old organisation, including its raamc-luke 
army and its twenty-four beys. The latter, however, were subordinated to a 
pasha who resided in the citadel of Cairo. The first pasha was the traitor 
Khair Bey. The conquest of Egypt assured to Selim the possession of its 
dependency Yemen. Selim then became in reality the ” servitor of the holy 
cities.” He had discovered at Cairo a sheikh, a poor devil called al- 
Mustansir b’lUah, who was none other than the eighteenth caliph of the 
second branch of the Abbassides. Selim laid hands on him and did not give 
him his liberty until he had signed a deed by which, in return for some 
money and a pension, al-Mustansir ceded to him all the rights of the 
caliphate. He then added 
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this title to his other titles; but the caliph was now no longer an old needy 
sheikh : he was at the head of the most powerful amiy Islam has ever 
possessed.” From that day Islam has had only one head, uniting under his 
authority all political and religious rights. This head is the sultan of 
Constantinople. 


THE ORGAXISATIOX OF THE COUNTRY 


After this important act Selim organised the govemmeni of his new 
province. Eg'pt became a pashalik, the chief official of which was Khair 
Bey, whose defection at the battle of Marj-Dabik had involved the fall of 
the mameluke dj-nasty. The sultan, however, only half trusting a man who 
had already perjured himself, and with a 'iew to present as well as to future 
interests, established beside him powers which would control and balance 
his. It was a see-saw goveiTmient with a system of counterweights. The 
pasha was intrusted with the main executive, the appointment of all superior 
orders, and the hierarchic pre-eminence over all officials. Beside him was a 
military chief, I-Qiair ad-din, an officer in the Ottoman army who resided in 
the citadel and was expressly commanded never to go out of it. Under this 
chief, not under the pasha, were placed the sLx thousand horsemen and six 
thousand gunners who composed the entire permanent military force of 
Egypt. This troop was di'ided into six corps, or odjaks. The chiefs of the 
odjaks played an important part in the administration. Without them the 
pasha could decide nothing important ; and when a disagreement arose 
between these militarj’ authorities and the political functionary’, decision 
was suspended until Constantinople had spoken. As a mixed power there 
existed, moreover, the mameluke emirs, who vacillated continually, thus 
keeping their forces balanced. 


Selim, in order to avoid internal struggles, had in the reorganisation of 
EgjTJt given a role to these emirs. The country was divided into twelve 
sandjaks, or districts, and had for sandjaklis, or bej’s, the chiefs of the 
mamelukes who had made their submission. Thus, because of the 
complication of the machinery, Egj’pt was ine\mitably given over to 
struggles between high dignitaries, whose arrogance was co-extensive with 
their power. Selim had foreseen the situation; he had indeed encouraged 


these dissensions, becau.se he felt that their tendency was to strengthen and 
consolidate his authority in these distant possessions. \‘hen he had 
promulgated a constitution he left Cairo and returned to Rimielia. The 
sultan’s escort on this journey is said to have consisted of a thousand camels 
laden with gold and silver, without counting other spoils not less precious. 


The administration of Ivhair Bey was not a happy one for Egypt. It was one 
of exaction and odious meanness, and such was the hatred he inspired that 
he was not pardoned even when dead. Popular superstition said that in al- 
Medresse. al-Khair Beyi, the college which the pasha had foimded and in 
which he had been buried, a voice was heard groaning every night and that 
it was the voice of I\hair Bey. He died in the year 1520, and was succeeded 
by his son Suleiman. Egj/pt occupied the first place in Suleiman’s thoughts. 
The new ruler completed — to speak metaphorically — the system of 
counterweights created by Selim I, and added a new wheel to the 
established machinery- — that of two divans, one called the “great,” the 
other the ” little ” Divan. These deliberative assemblies regulated almost the 
whole administration of the countr' ; their sphere of influence was 
independent of the pasha, who was not permitted to be present at the 
debates except in a 
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barred gallery and behind a curtain. The kiahya and the dejterdar of the 
governor consulted with the pasha before the opening of the session and 
delivered to him afterwards a report of the proceedings. The role of the 
pasha was thus purely executive ; the Divan was the legislative power. 


In all that Suleiman decreed one purpose wijis manifest : to reduce the 
authority of his first functionary in Egypt to a purely nominal value. The 
pasha was ordered henceforth to reside in the citadel, where he was under 
the hand of the aga who commanded there. The term of his office was 
limited to twelve months, at the end of which his functions legally ended 
unless through an imperial firman he was installed for a second tenn.<^ 


If the object of the Ottoman sultans in establishing such a dualistic and 
complicated system of government had been to cause party strife and thus 
prevent any one power from becoming too strong, they certainly succeeded. 
The history of this period is one long succession of murder and intrigue ; 
and governors followed one another in rapid succession; under Suleiman I 
there were sixteen. The mamelukes who were in authority at this time were 
called ghuzz ; they continued to recruit their ranks from slaves. During the 
two centuries, however, following the Ottoman conquest the power of the 
mameluke beys gradually increased until under Ali Bey it became 
independent. Ali Bey had become sheikh al-beled or military governor of 
the province in 1763 ; in 1768, discovering that the sultan had ordered him 
deposed and beheaded, he persuaded the mamelukes to join with him in 
driving out the pasha appointed by the sultan and in making Egypt 
independent. The rebellion was successful, and Egypt enjoyed a period of 
prosperity under Ali Bey, who even extended his power by conquests in 
Syria and Arabia. Prosperity did not long continue, however; in 1771 
Muhammed Bey, 


who had been his favourite mameluke, rebelled against him and with the aid 
of All’s enemies drove him out of the country and himself became sheikh 
al-beled. Ali, upon trying to effect a return, wac captured and poisoned by 
Muhanmied. A turbulent period followed Muhammed’s death ; the position 
of sheikh al-beled was disputed by the three beys, Ismail, Ibrahim, and 
Murad, and the power was finally divided between the last two. In 1785 a 
Turkish force under Hasan Pasha was sent against the rebellious beys and 
occupi(;d Cairo, but the war with Russia recalled this force, and the country 
was ruled first by Ismail and then by Ibrahmi and Murad, until, in 1798, the 
French under Bonaparte landed in Egj/pt.” 


THE FRENCH EXPEDITION TO EGYPT (1798 A.D.) 


The defeats of the Turks, the increasing disorders of their administration, 
the independent aspirations of Greece and Servia, the incessant revolts of 


the pashas — everything led Europe to believe in the near end of the 
Ottoman 
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domination. The Directory judged it advisable not only to have its share in 
the dismembennent of the empire, but to seize that share in advance, on its 
own responsibility and without the participation of Europe; hence an 
expeilition into |Ogypt was resolved upon. Though the expedition had 
presented numerous chances of success, it proved a great mistake. The 
Porte was easily persuaded that France had no other object than to chastise 
the mamelukes, to re-establish its coimnerce, and to find a passage to India. 
Had France offered money it might have obtained the concession of all its 
demands. The internal divisions of the mamelukes would naturally paralyse 
their resistance. The Christian populations would have furnished numerous 
auxiliaries; the emir Beshir, who commanded the Maronites and Uruse.«, 
could bring together seven hundred and forty thousand men ui Syria, and 
Egj’ pt coimted more than half a million Christians. But it woukl have been 
necessary to use as a standard the Cross, without which no expedition could 
succeed in the Orient, and the French republic had proscribed God ! 
Bonaparte’s soldiers respected mosques more than monasteries; at Jaffa 
they massacred Christians as well as Moslems: hence the Christians of 
Syria re-mauied inactive. 


England did not lose this opportunity to break the old alliance between the 
Porte and France. The rather confused explanation of Ruffin, the charge 
d’affaires, could not convince the Divan ; war was declared against France 
(September 1st, 1798). Ruffin was conducted to the Seven Towers, and all 
the French living at; Constantinople were thrown mto prison. Ali Pasha 
seized Butrinto and Prevesa, which had been ceded to France by the Treaty 
of Campo-Fomiio, whilst a Russian fleet starting from Sebastopol came to 
blockade the Ionian Islands. A triple alliance united Turkey, England, and 
Russia. The grand vizir concentrated two annies destined to expel the 
French from Egypt under the orders of the pashas of Syria antl Anatolia. 


least disfigured in the Theban and Dorian legends. In those of Peloponnesus 
it is diflicult to say to what extent their original form may not have been 
distorted from political motives. If we might place any reliance on them, we 
should be inclined to conjecture that they contain traces of the struggles by 
which the kingdom of Mycense attained to that influence over the rest of 
the peninsula, which is attributed to it by Homer, and which we shall have 
occasion to notice when we come to speak of the Trojan war. 


The mamelukes had been defeated in the battles of the Pyramids and of 
Embabeh; Cairo and the whole of upper Eg>-pt fell into the hands of the 
victors. But the destruction by the English of the French fleet at Abukir 
deprived Bonaparte of all possibility of reinforcements: he was a prisoner in 
his conquered territorj’. Mustapha Pasha landed eighteen thousand men at 
Abukir to attack Bonaparte from the rear, but the rapidity of the young 
general’s movements defeated the plans of the serasker. Without leaving 
them time to retrench themselves Bonaparte fell upon the Ottomans and cut 
them to pieces (1799). Following up his success he Invaded Syria, and in 
spite of the plague which was decimating his army laid siege to Acre. 


In spite of its victories, the French army was in a most critical condition: the 
English, masters of the sea, mtercepted all communications; the grand vizir 
was approaching at tiie head of a considerable army; the French troops, 
reduced to less than half by battles and disease, were in addition 
discouraged by the departure of their commander. Bonaparte had intrusted 
the command to Kl^ber and had left secretly for France, whither the 
presentiment of his high destiny summoned him. Kleber entered into 
negotiations with the English for the evacuation of Egypt, but Sydney 
Smith demanded that the French army should .surrender at discretion. 
Kleber in indignation tore up the treaty. “Soldiers!” he exclaimed, “such 
insolence can be answered only by victories.” lie then marched to meet the 
grand vizir with six thousand men and destroyed the Turkish army near the 
ruins of Heliopolis (1800). But an assassin’s dagger delivered the Porte of 
this redoubtable adversary ; Menou, who succeeded him, was beaten by the 
English at Canopus and thereupon evacuated Egypt (September, 1801).” 
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Bonaparte’s expedition into Egypt was accompanied by a large number of 
savants, who collected much valuable information concerning the country 
and its inhabitants. The results of their research have been published m a 
work of several volumes called Description de I’gijpte. During Kl^ber’s 
administration Egypt began once more to be prosperous, but after his death 


the land was soon plunged again into the turmoils and strifes of contending 
parties and nations. It was during the French invasion that the famous 
Mehemet All, who was destined to play such a large part in Egyptian 
affairs, first came into prominence.” 


Mehemet AH 


Mehemet Ali was born in 1769 at Kavala, a little town on the Macedonian 
coast. Although of a good family, he had had no school education — as was 
the case with most young Turks of his time who belonged to the military 
and lower official class. However, growing up in the divan of his imcle, the 
miitesellim (vice-governor) of his native city, he developed at an early age a 
practical mind for business and acquired a quick comprehension of affairs, 
which never left him. In his young manhood he speculated with ability and 
fortune in Macedonian tobacco, the lucrative product of his country. This 
career was, however, cut short in 1799, when his uncle, in compliance with 
an order of the Porte, sent to Egypt, against the French invading anny, a 
contingent of three hundred soldiers, equipped by himself and under the 
leadership of his young son Ali Aga, and appointed Mehemet Ali mentor 
for his twenty-nine- year-old cousin. It was more 


than a year before the Turkish military force landed in Abukir, and during 
that time Mehemet Ali, who was intellectually superior to his cousin, soon 
became the actual leader of his uncle’s troop of militia. Mehemet then so 
distinguished himself before Rosetta, in the e.xpedition to Cairo, and in the 
battle of Rachmaniyeh, that in 1801 he was promoted by the kapudan pasha 
the commander-in-chief of the Turkish troops, to the grade of major (bin- 
bashi), and was warmly reconmiended to the new Turkish governor of 
Egypt, IChosni Pasha.« 


Mehemet far exceeded Khosru in intelligence and ability, and played his 
cards so well that in 1805 Khosru was recalled and Mehemet Ali appointed 
in his place.” But neither the Divan nor the mameluke beys who reigned in 
upper Egypt concealed from themselves the danger with which a new 
power, rising so energetically, threatened the old conditions in the province. 
At the same time that the beys, abandoning their personal quarrels, united 
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in a struggle against Mehenict Ali, the Divan despatched a fleet to drive 
him out of Eg>-pt. This occurred in 1806. 


Mehenict Ali, however, succeeded in turning the double attack to his own 
advantage. With a sum of 50,000 ducats he bribed the high admiral, who 
procured for him the investiture of the whole of Eg} ‘pt and then threw the 
prestige of legality into the scale against the untlertakings of the 
mamelukes. The understanding of the mamelukes with the English, who 
occupied Alexandria for some time whilst Duckworth forced a passage 
through the Dardanelles in 1807, placed them still lower in the estimation of 
the Islamic Orient, and the next year Mehemet forced them into an 
agreement to pay an almost impossible tribute for the imdisturbed 
possession of upper Egj’pt. But when the Porte, filled with alarm at the 
increasmg power of the pasha, entered mto new intrigues with the 
mameluke beys, Mehemet Ali himself broke the agreement; he renewed his 
attacks upon them and won several victories in the years 1809 and 1810. In 
February, 1811, he invited their leaders and dignitaries to Cairo to a general 
assembly to discuss a new peace and a joint campaign against the 
inhabitants of the Arabian peninsula. \‘hen a large number of them had 
come together he had them treacherously murdered.* 


Mehemet Ali, now absolute master in Egypt, sent an army against the 
Wahhabees. Ibn Se’oud defeated Tusun Pasha, Mehemet’s son, in the 
defiles of Judeiyideh ; but overcome by superior forces he could not prevent 


the fall of Jiddah and of Medina (1813). Two months later the emir’s son 
evacuated Mecca. The struggle continued without disadvantage for the 
Wahhabees until the death of Ibn Se’oud (1815) ; his son then negotiatetl 
with Tusun. The demands of Mehemet Ali, who insisted that the emir 
should become his prisoner, caused the war to begin anew. Ibrahim Pasha, 
the second son of 5lehemet Ali, experienced at first several defeats, but 
important reinforcements allowed him again to take the initiative ; the emir, 
abandoned by part of the Arab tribes whom he had bought for gold, was 
obliged to capitulate in Direeyeh, his capital, after a siege of seven months 
(1818). His head roUotl under the executioner’s sword at Constantinople; 
the Wahhabees were conquered but not destroyed; twelve years had not 
elapsed Ijcfore they had retaken Medina, seized caravans at the gates of 
Mecca, ami again prohibited the faithful to have access to the Kaaba. Tlie 
expedition made into Yemen under the relga of Abdul-Aziz did not have 
any more efficacious results. 


Mosque of the Sultax Hassan at Cairo 
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Mehemet Ali then turned all his attention to the internal administration of 
Egypt. He constructed a canal from Alexandria to Cairo; formed an army on 
the European plan, the reorganisation of which was intrusted to French 
officers, notably to Colonel Seves; he created a marine of war and 
established arsenals and foundries. The lot of the fellahs was improved; 


exaction and insolence were punished with the greatest severity ; schools 
were opened, and the pashas and beys were ordered to send their sons to 
Europe to study. During this time his sons conquered the neighbouring 
countries — Kordofan, Darfur, etc. Except for the tribute which he paid, 
Mehemet Ali was a veritable sovereign. 


The Revolt of Mcheinet Ali 


The embarrassment occasioned the sultan by the resistance of the old 
Turkish party appeared to Mehemet Ali to offer a favourable moment for 
the conquest of his independence ; however, being resolved not to throw off 
the mask until in the last extremity, he sought for reasons to colour his 
revolt. He began by refusing to pay the arrear tribute of eighteen months, 
arguing that the sacrifices which he had imposed upon himself during the 
last war furnished an equivalent; finally his disagreements with Abdallah, 
pasha of Acre, offered him the desired occasion. Abdallah refused to 
withdraw the protection which he was giving to contraband goods from 
Egypt and to 


Palace of Gezyret, Cairo 


deliver up the fellahs who had taken refuge in his realm ; immediately fifty 
thousand men, commanded by Ibrahim, invaded Syria (October 20th, 
1831). In the space of a few days Jaffa, Gaza, and Kaiffa were captured and 
Abdallah was shut up in Acre. The sultan commanded Mehemet Ali to 
recall his troops and submit the disagreement to him, promising full and 
prompt justice. The pasha replied by demanding the investiture of Syria as a 
condition of his obedience. A hatti-sherif declared him firmanli (outlawed), 
and Hussein Pasha was ordered to march against the Egyptians. In the mean 
time Acre, although valiantly defended, was at the last extremity; on May 
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27th, 1832, Ibrahim delivered an attack, and Abdallah, aftor a desperate 
resistance, was obliged to surrender. The Ottoman army, which was 
advancing to relieve the place, was defeated before Damascus, which 
opened its gates to the conqueror (June 14th) ; the pasha of Aleppo tried in 
vain to stop Ibrahim at Homs on the Orontes; he lost throe thousand men 
and all his artillery. Hussein Pasha, the exterminator of the janissaries, 
defeated in his turn at Beilan, between Alexandretta and Antioch, could 
hardly rally ten thousand men (July 29th). 


Mehemet Ali then renewed his demand for the four pashaliks of Syria; the 
sultan would hear nothing of it, and a new army was confided to Reshid 
Pasha. The new serasker, although brave, intelligent, energetic, and 
endowed with remarkable military talents, could not count upon his 
inexperienced troops, who were poorly trained, and were besides 
demoralised by their recent disaster. Thirty thousand Ottomans remained on 
the field after the battle of Konieh ; Reshid, in despair at the fiight of his 
soldiers, threw himself, sword in hand, into the midst of the hostile ranks; 
death would have nothing to do with him ; he was made prisoner and 
conducted to Ibrahim, who treated him with the greatest honour (December 
21st, 1832). The victor was free to march upon Constantinople . nothing 
could impede his progress. Ibrahim’s European entourage urged him to 
hasten his march ; it was no longer a question of Syria, but of substituting 
one dynasty for another and of reconstituting the Arabian Empire. Mehemet 
Ali did not have the requisite breadth of view or height of ambition ; he 
wished only independence and territorial aggrandisement; the conflict, 
which might have become a struggle between two nationalities, remained 
confined to the limits of a war between suzerain and vassal. 


In the mean time Ibrahim had advanced as far as Brusa and was menacing 
Scutari ; Mahmud, being frightened, accepted the offers of aid made him in 
the name of the czar by General Muraviev. However, the representations of 
M. de Varennes, amba.s.sador of France, led the Porte to ent<»r again into 
negotiations with Mehemet Ali; but the demands of the latter had increased 
; he was no longer satisfied with Syria, ho wanted also the district of Adana. 
The Divan declared these conditions inadmissible and Ibrahim marched 


upon Scutari. Mahmud then sunmioned the Russians, who landed fifteen 
thousand men in the cit}’ and prepared to defend it. The French and English 
ambassadors, frightened at this intervention, pointed out to the sultan the 
danger of letting Russia gain a footing in the heart of the empire; it would 
be better, said they, to capitulate to his rebellious subject. The sultan 
allowed himself to be persuaded, and on May 5th, 1833, the viceroy 
consented to evacuate Asia Elinor in return for the cession of the pashalik 
of Acre, Aleppo, Tripoli, and Damascus, with their dependencies. Ibrahim 
received the investiture of the pa.shalik of Adana. 


The Occident had abandoned Turkey; only Russia had showed her an 
effective and, in appearance, a disinterested sympathy ; Mahmud, blinded 
by resentment and misled by the promises of St. Petersburg, signed with 
Nicholas a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance. This treaty of Unkiar- 
Skelessi annihilated the political independence of the Porte by recognising 
the right of a foreign power to intervene in the internal difficulties of the 
empire; Turkey put herself at the mercy of the autocrat of all the Ru.?sias. 


The tiuarrol between |Ogypt and Turkey was not settled, it was only 
slumbering; both sides, foreseeing a rupture, were actively pushing their 
armaments and preparing in silence. In the beginning of 1834 Ibrahim had 
severely punished brigandage; the discontentment of the Moslem 
population 
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of Syria, which could not pardon the son of Mehemet AU for having 
proclaimed and established the equality of Mohammedans and Christians, 
led the sultan to nourish the hope of avenging himself upon his rival, and an 
Ottoman army invaded Syria. Ibrahim, having overcome the insurrection, 
took up a position on the Euphrates and observed the movements of the 
enemy. European diplomacy intervened ; Russia and England urged the 
grand seigneur to war; France was openly disposed in favour of the viceroy 
of Egypt. Mehemet Ali demanded the possession of his hereditary domains; 


the Porte acceded to this demand as concerns Egypt, Acre, and Tripoli, but 
claimed the restitution of the rest of Syria. The viceroy burned his vessels, 
ceased to pay tribute, and declared himself indepentlent. Diplomacy 
laboured in vain for a settlement : on the advice of Russia, Mahmud ordered 
Hafiz Pasha to open hostilities. On April 21st, 1839, the first column of the 
Turkish army crossed the river near Bir, while Ibrahim established his 
headquarters at Aleppo and occupied Nizib, three leagues distant from Bir. 
The serasker did not intend to force Ibrahim in Aleppo; his plan was to 
march rapidly upon Damascus. He reckoned upon a rising of the inhabitants 
of that city, the most fanatical of all the Moslem Orient, and on the co- 
operation of the mountaineers of Naplouse and of the Metuali of the 
Lebanon. The Druses and the Maronites of the emir Beshir flocked to 
Ibrahim’s standard; Mehemet, profiting by the hatreil of the Arabs for the 
Ottomans, sent out a call to the desert. The sheikhs of the Bedouins sent 
twenty thousand horsemen, and the sherif of Mecca offered all the able 
population of the Hejaz. On June 29th the two armies met at Nizib; the 
Ottoman army was destroyed; Hafiz Pasha retired upon Jlarash, abandoning 
one hundred and sixty pieces of cannon.’* 


TJie Intervetitimi of the Powers 


For the second time the way to Constantinople stood open to Ibrahim ; one 
disaster followed close upon another. Sultan Mahmud died on June 30th, 
and the empire fell to his sixteen-year-okl son Abdul-Mejid. Five days later 
the kapudan pasha sailed with the Turkish fleet from the Dardanelles with 
orders to attack the Egyptian fleet ; instead of that he went over to Mehemet 
Ali with all his men. Fortune seemed to be emptying its horn upon the 
Egyptian. He forgot the ring of Polykrates, however; was deaf to all the 
Porte’s offers of negotiation, and demanded nothing more nor less than the 
right of inheritance in all his possessions, in Egypt, Syria, and Crete. 


In order to prevent Turkey from again throwing herself into the arms of 
Russia, the four great powers, in a collective note of July 27th, 1839, 
declared that they would take the settlement of the Eastern Question into 
their own hands. Russia, in order not to be entirely left out, had to give her 
assent and to support the convention as fifth power. But there were different 
opinions as to how the question should be decided. France, who strove for 


supremacy in the Mediterranean, and since Napoleon’s campaign had had 
her eye upon Egypt, wished to leave Mehemet Ali, who was friendly to 
France, in his full rights. England saw her interests endangered by the 
pasha, thought the French occupation of Algiers quite sufficient, and feared 
by a too great weakening of Turkey to turn the latter into a defenceless prey 
of Russia. The latter did not wi.sh the powerful pasha to enter into any 
inheritance of Turkey, or even a part of it, and took pleasure in seeing a 
relaxation of the cordial relation between France and England ; Austria and 
Prussia upheld Russia, and hence I-‘rance stood alone. This state of things 
was Officially expressed in the (juadruple treaty of July 15th, 1840, 
concluded at 
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London by the great powers with the exclusion of France. In this treaty the 
hereditary tenure of the pashaUk of Eg} ‘pt was assured to Meheraet Ali, 
together with the Hfelong possession of a part of Syria, in case he submitted 
within ten days to the decisions of the conference. As Louis Philippe’s dis- 
incUnation to war was well known, the allied powers, without troubling 
themselves ovennuch about the wild cry of protest in France, the warlike 
preparations of Minister Thiers, or the demand for the frontier of the Rhine, 
began hostilities against Mehemet Ali, who had refased his submission, 
trusting to France. An Anglo-Austrian fleet sailed for the Syrian coast; 
Beirut and Acre were taken, and Alexandria was bombarded by the English 
commodore Napier. Mehemet Ali, after the fall of the Thiers ministry, fully 
realised his mistake and had to be glad even to preserve the hereditary 
pashalik of Egj’pt, in return for the evacuation of all Syria, Arabia, and 
Crete, the restoration of the Turkish fleet, and the payment of a yearly 
tribute; this favour he owed to England, who wished thereby to make him a 
friend and to assure for herself the passage through Suez./ 


The Firman of Investiture 


The following are the principal rights which the firman granted the viceroy 
(this title was henceforth used for the governor of Egj’pt) : hereditary 
dominion over Eg>‘pt in the family of Mehemet Ali, subject to the right of 


investiture and appointment by the Porte of every succeeding viceroy ; 
independence— incomplete and circumscribed — of the internal 
administration of the country; appointment of all ci'il officials, and 
appointment of military officers up to the rank of colonel; conclusion of 
non-political treaties and conventions with foreign states; and limitation to a 
definite sum (300,000 pounds sterling) of the tribute to be paid the Porte, 
substituting the earlier statute, according to which tribute was detennined in 
each instance proportionately to the revenues of the country. The fonner 
abuse had necessarily resulted in the domination of Turkish agents, and in 
vexations of all sorts. In opposition to these concessions, however, stood a 
mass of restrictions, whereby the Porte sought to protect and strengthen its 
sovereignty. We have already spoken of the investiture of everj’ new 
viceroy by the Porte. Other clauses provided for the limitation of the army 
to eighteen thousand naen and of the fleet to a few war-ships ; for the 
le\ying of taxes in the name of the sultan ; and for the conformity of laws, 
of coinage, even of army uniforms to those in the rest of the empire. The.se 
regulations were not always strictly observed, but they could always 
furnish, and more than once have furnished, the Porte with a convenient 
pretext for oppressing its Egyptian vassal. 


The Last Days of Mehemet Ali 


Mehemet Ali had attained much, although by no means all, of what he had 
made the object of his life and policy. Despite the defeat he had undergone 
in the last catastrophe, when he was an old man of seventy-two, he had yet 
been able to recover himself. But now his strength was exhausted ; broken 
in mind and body by such powerful exertion and excitement, he showed a 
rapidly increasing debility which developed into mental derange-ment. In 
the year 1844 his .son was called to take part in the government, and in 
Januarj*, LS48, it became necessary for the Porte to invest Ibrahim Pasha 
with Egj’pt in place of his father. 
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THE FEATS OF THESEUS 


The name of Hercules immediately suggests that of Theseus, according to 
the mythical chronology his younger contemporary, and only second to him 
in renown. It was not without reason that Tlieseus was said to have given 
rise to the proverb, another Hercules ; for not only is there a strong 
resemblance between them in many particular features, but it also seems 
clear tliat Theseus was to Attica what Hercules was to the rest of Greece, 
and that his career likewise represents the events of a period which cannot 
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have been exactly measured by any human life, and probably includes 
many centuries. His legend is chiefly interesting to us, so far as it may be 
regarded as a poetical outline of the early history of Attica [where it will be 
recounted in detail]. 


The leo-end of his Cretan expedition most probably preserves some genuine 
historical recollections. But the only fact which appears to be plainly 
indicated by it, is a temporary connection between Crete and Attica. 
Whether this intercourse was grounded solely on religion, or was the result 
of a partial dominion exercised by Crete over Athens, it would be useless to 
inquire ; and still less can we pretend to determine the nature of the 
Athenian tribute, or that of the Cretan worship to which it related. That part 
of the legend which belongs to Naxos and Delos was probably introduced 
after these islands were occupied by the lonians. A part is assigned in these 
traditions to Minos, who is represented by the general voice of antiquity as 
having raised Crete to a higher degree of prosperity and power than it ever 
reached at any subsequent period [and whom we shall also discuss later in 
connection with Cretan history]. 


Mehi’iiiet AH, who through his energy and wisdom, through the greatness 
and strength of his character, through his administrative talents and his 
dominating will, through his broad vision and his great efforts, had far 
exceeded all oriental and some European regents of his time, who had freed 
Egypt from unworthy debasement, and had attracted to it the eyes of the 
whole political workl, who had enabled this old and formerly respected land 
of culture to work up again in modern times to a position among civilised 
lands — Mehemet Ali passed his last days in mental imbecility, and died 
alone, at the age of eighty, on August 2nd, 1849, at his castle Shubra near 
Cairo. At the time of his death the second successor, Abbas Pasha, had 
already entered upon his governmental career, as Ibrahim Pasha had died 
ten montlis after his appointment. 


THE SUCCESSORS OP MEHEMET ALI 


While Mehemet Ali was yet alive, owing to his sad mental condition 
Ibrahim Pasha was appointefl viceroy of Egypt. But he had no time to 
realise the hopes which people, with reason, placed in him. He died of 
consumption after less than a year (and before his father’s death, November, 
1848). Ibrahim’s miportance for the country, however, does not lie so much 
in his career of ruler as in what he was and what he accomplished before 
that time. It lies above all in the fact that he was the armed instrument of the 
policy of his father and remained so till his death. Without him Mehemet 
Ali could never have attained what he did attain; because, surrounded by a 
himdred difficulties, obliged to turn his eyes a hundred ways at once, he 
never coukl have tlared leave his country for a period of years and to place 
hunself at the head of his army where he fought the battles which were the 
necessary consequences of his policy and at the same time the indispensable 
means of carrying it out. He possessed no generals to whom he could have 
intrusted and confitled such great enterprises. 


Abbas Pasha was Mehemet All’s grandson, but not the son of Ibrahim, 
being instead the son of Tusun Pasha, who died young. His grandfather had 
treated him with marked partiality from his boj’hood, and finally introduced 
him into the administration. These marks of favour, however, were probably 
due rather to his father, Tusun, to whom Mehemet Ali was attached with a 


peculiar affection, than to himself and his personal excellencies. It must be 
admitted that Mehemet Ali was in this case completely lacking in his 
usually clear insight, and that he was thoroughly deceived as to his 
grandson. In fact, Abbas was a man in whom hardly any praiseworthy trait 
could be discovered ; he nmst be regarded as a disgrace to his house. 


When he came to power in the year 1849, after Ibrahim’s early death, and 
whilst Mehemet Ali was still alive, almost his first act was to remove and 
destroy the educational institutions which his grandfather had founded so 
zealoasly and fostered with such care. Of all the schools he left only the 
medical school and a few military institutions. He likewise disbanded the 
army, the organisation of which had been carefully planned by his two 
predecessors. He was filled with a deep hatred for Europeans and he 
immediately removed them from the state service and from all positions 
which depended on his appointment; he even tried by every possible means 
to remove them from the; country. However, he found he could not entirely 
dispense with them in the administration, and consequently the French 
element, which until then had exercised an almost dominating influence on 
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the government and which was abolished by him, was merely supplanted by 
English influence. This had in so far a beneficial result that the construction 
of a railway between Alexanilria, Cairo, and Suez was now finally begun; 
this was an undertaking which “Iehenlet Ali had always opposed with 
distrust, because he saw in it a strengtheinng of the English influence which 
he hated. 


It is true, however, that under Abbas certain improvements were introduced 
in the administration of the country, notably the abolishment of certain 
taxes and the revision of certain especially oppressive measures initiated by 
Mehemet Ali ; and, above all, the suppression of the system of 
monopolies. ? 


Abixas Pasha is said to have been contemplating a wholesale murder of all 
the Europeans in the country, as well as of all his relatives and the high 
dignitaries of the land, when he hunself was murdered, and in July, 1854, 
was succeeded by his uncle. Said Pasha, a son of Mehemet Ali.” The 
differences between Abbas and his successor were chiefly in favour of Said. 
It cannot be denied that he had a great desire to advance the prosperity of 
his land and to give it all manner of useful institutions after European 
models. But he had too little real insight into what was necessary, and also 
too little logic in his conduct ; he allowed him.self to be led more by the 
whim of the moment than by principle ; he gave orders and made plans 
which he quickly countermanded and abrogated. Since, however, like most 
people of weak and variable character, he was easily led bj’ outside 
influence, his good intentions might have been aiade fruitful of good had he 
fallen under the right control. The contrary, however, was the case ; the 
European, principally French, entourage which almost wholly controlled 
him consisted for the most part of men who were far from forgetting their 
own interests and using their influence over him for the good of the country. 


At the same time it is not to be denied that various improvements in the 
administration of the country are due to Said’s rule. Chief among them are 
the final and actual abolishment of the monopoly. To the peasant was given 
back the free dispensation of his produce ; he could sell it to whom and at 
what prices he pleased; and the pitiable labourer, who until then had been 
forced to work almost exclusively for the benefit of the government, could 
now say that he worked mainly for himself. 


We should also mention various public enterprises, the execution of which 
was of the greatest importance to the country. Conspicuous among these 
was the cleaning out and improvement of the Malmiudia canal, built in the 
years 1819 and 1820 under Mehemet Ali, and the only waterway from the 
interior to the chief port of the country — Alexandria. This canal had soon 
filled with mud, so that navigation threatened to become an impossibility. 
Said Pa.sha undertook the task, by no means easy, of deepening it and of 
improving it by the establishment of a system of locks; it is a credit to hLs 
rule that the work was wisely planned, and completed with satisfactory 
results. Still more important th;in this were the railway constructions which 
Said undertook. The stretch from Alexandria to Cairo, as already 


mentioned, had been begun uiuler Abbas Pasha, but it was not completed 
until the second year of Said’s reign. It was built wholly at the expense of 
the Egyptian government, antl, including the expensive crossings of the 
Nile and the canals, cost more than 1,()00,0QQ jMHinds sterling. It was 
also Said who continued the stretch from Cairo to Suez. 


Above all, however, should be mentioned the important work of the Suez 
canal and Said’s share in its accomplishment. The enthusiasm and 
eloquence of M. de Lesseps succeeded not only in winning over the viceroy 
to this proj- 
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ect but also in making him enthusiastic on. the subject, and he did not cease 
to promote and support it most energetically. He made great monetary 
sacrifices, engaging himself for no less than about 80,000,000 francs; in 
atidition, he granted the canal company important tracts of land and gave it 
extensive privileges, the most important of which were the grant of free 
labour and exemption from duty of all imported materials and provisions. It 
cannot be denied that the chief credit for the actual execution of the canal 
project is due to M. de Lesseps and his tireless efforts, but it should not be 
forgotten that in the first years the work, although under French guidance, 
was yet largely carried on by Egyptian money, and that without Said 
Pasha’s really magnificent liberality it would have been difficult actually to 
begin the work. 


Said Pasha’s end was not so cruel as that of his predecessor. Abbas, but it 
was yet sad enough. His death was foreseen for several weeks, and in his 
last illness all the parasites who had flattered him and grown rich from his 
bounty turned away to the newly rising sun — Ismail. They were all the 
more ready to do so because it was known that Ismail was bitterly hostile to 
him and was eagerly awaiting his death. Said, therefore, died in the most 
complete abandonment, and was buried not only without princely 
ceremonial, but also without any official escort and even without the 


attendance of friends. Ismail Pasha had deliberately brought about this 
situation by appointing the same hour for the first official reception which 
he held in the citadel of Cairo as for Said’s funeral in Alexandria. 


ISMAIL PASHA 


Ismail Pasha’s first acts were calculated to arouse great hopes; one of these 
was the publication of a programme, in which the most liberal principles 
were proclaimed, extensive promises made, and far-reaching reforms, 
modelled after European institutions, announced. He promised abolition of 
the corvee (compulsory labour), abolition of slavery and suppression of the 
slave trade, especial legislation in the system of instruction, and creation of 
a civil list. These and similar innovations, had they been put honestly and 
completely into efTect, must have proved of the greatest importance to the 
country. Unfortunately, however, although some of these improvements 
were formulated into laws, their actual execution was not in most cases 
seriously undertaken.? 


When Said Pasha died the country was m a flourishing condition, and the 
fellah, happier than he had ever been, was growing rich without fear of 
being oppressed or despoiled. There was then no public debt in Egypt. The 
decadence of the country dates from the khediviate of Ismail Pasha. The 
support which he continued to give to M. de Lesseps, the marvellous 
palaces which he built, the turn-bridge over the Nile, the boulevards of 
Ismalieh, a sumptuous theatre, the acacia-lined avenue of the pyramids, 
which was built to please the empre.ss Eugenie, the railways, the garden of 
Esbekieh with its beautiful pond — all witness to the magnificence of his 
ideas and of his tastes. In ten years’ reign Ismail Pasha had succeeded in 
borrowing 3,000,000,000 francs. It has been possible, documents in hand, 
to trace the use of apart of this sum, but there remains a surplus of seven or 
eight millions the use of which has never been accounted for. On November 
18th, 1876, the national debt of Egypt reached the enormous figure of 
113,573,301 pounds sterling.” 
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Ismail Vasha by ricli presents hat! extorted from the Sublime Porte the 
firman of June 8th, 1873, which changed the succession to the throne by 
making the eldest son heir, instead of the eldest brother; he had thus 
established himself actually, though not fonnally, as the independent ruler of 
Egypt ; the only sign of vassaldom was the yearly tribute of $2,250,000 due 
the Porte. He also obtained from the powers the renunciation of their 
consular jurisdiction in favour of the international court of justice opened in 
1875. He extended his power externally by the conquest of Darfur. The 
attack on Abyssinia in the following year resulted, on the contrary, in 
failure. An army penetrating into the interior of that country was attacked 
by King John and almost completely destroyed; a second anny, in March, 
1876, was 


taken captive, together with the khedive’s son, and in a third defeat the 
Egj’ptians lost all their artillerj’. To this external disaster was added 
financial ruin in the interior — the necessary consequence of Ismail’s 
extravagance and of tlie newly acquired right of making loans, which was 
taken advantage of by usurers. England made use of this pecuniar}’ 
embarrassment of the khedive to buy for £4,000,000 his 177,000 shares in 
the Suez Canal. At his request, moreover. England sent the general 
pajnnaster Cave with other officials on a financial embassy in the hope of 
bringing order into his treasurj’. No improvement resultetl from this 
measure. Finally the khedive tried to help himself out of the difficulty by 
suspending the pajinent of interest on the state debt and on the daira — ?’. 
e.,his private expenditure. He consolidated the two into one state debt at 
seven per cent., and established for it a sinking fund to which Eiu-opean 
commissioners were attached as a guarantee for the creditors. The creditors, 
however, complained, and the new international court sentenced the daira to 
pay its interest in full : when the khedive protested and tried to prevent the 
execution of the sentence, it sequestered the vice-regal palace at Ramleh. A 
commission under the presidency of de Lesseps, appointed at the demand of 
England and France to discover a method for permanently improving 
Egypt’s fuiancial situation, declared that that end could be attained if the 


khedive, who was the owner and exploiter of the greatest part of the tillable 
soil, should give over the whole of his landed property to the state and 
should promise to levy no tax outside the law. Ismail, in “his extremity, 
agreed to both measures, and in the new ministry formed by Nubar Pasha in 
August, 1878, accepted as minister of finance Mr. Wilson of England, and 
as minister of public works M. Blignieres of France.’ The khedive, 
however, soon found this limitation of his freedom very irksome, and in the 
next year tried to get rid of the European control. This caused an energetic 
protest from Germany in which the other powers joined, and Ismail, not 
being willing to abdicate voluntarily, was forced to do so by the sultan 
(June 26th, 1879).” 


A Black Slave of Morocco 
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He was succeeded ])y his eldest son, Tewfik, an indolent person, who 
without opposition allowed the ambassadors of the western powers to 
govern for him. Thereby a swarm of foreign officials, most of them men of 
doubtful pasts, usurped the places of the native despots who had been in the 
habit of draining the country; this caused among the people a bitter hatred 
of foreigners, which reached its climax when the general comptroller 
reduced the army from fifty thousand to fifteen thousand men. A national 
party was formed around the colonel Arabi Pasha, which wrote the phrase ” 
Egypt for the Egyptians” on its banner, and in September, 1881, by a 
military revolt obtained the increase of the army and the grant of a 
constitution, with an assembly of notables (later of delegates). Arabi 
became minister of war, in spite of the protests of the consuls-general, and 
the khedive signed a law according to which new taxes could be levied only 
with the assent of the assembly of notables. 


This awakening of native opposition was very inconvenient for the western 
powers. In a note dated January 6th, 1882, they assured the khedive of their 
support against internal disturbances, but only increased thereby the hostile 
feeling towards their protege; the more so as the sultan now aroused himself 
and sent a note through his ambassadors in London and Paris in which he 
called attention to the fact that Egypt was an integral part of the Ottoman 
Empire, and that in consecjuence the western powers could negotiate with 
Egypt only through him. Arabi was already openly working for Tewfik’s 
fall. But also among the western powers there was no agreement. Whilst 
negotiations with the other powers were still pending, Freycinet, 
Gambetta’s successor, persuaded Granville to acquiesce in sending an 
Anglo-French fleet to Alexandria to protect the khedive and the Europeans ; 
the protest of the sultan and his demand to have the fleet recalled remained 
unheeded. The two consuls-general sent an ultimatum which demanded the 
removal of Arabi out of Egypt and the dismissal of the ministry. In case 
their ultimatum was not accepted they would enforce their demands with 
violent means. Tewfik, glad to be rid of his foreign oppressors, gave way 
immediately. The national party, however, supported by the awakening 
religious fanaticism, was not intimidated ; it did not believe that the two 
powers would use force. By threatening the khedive with arrest and 
deposition it compelled him to reinstate Arabi as muiister of war. Arabi 
became thereby the viilual ruler of the country. 


ENGLISH INTERVENTION IN EGYPT 


In this cri.sis France proposed a conference of ambas.sadors at 
Constantinople. All present at it were ready to intrust the Porte with the 
intervention in Egypt, but the sultan declined to accept foreign orders for 
governmental acts upon his own territory. He preferred instead to accede to 
the request for a commissioner addressed to him by both the khedive and 
the national party. He appointed to this office the marshal Derwish Pasha, 
who had shown tact and energy against the Albanians in 1880. But then it 
transpired that the popular rage in Alexandria broke through all exertions of 
diplomacy. A struggle in which a European was said to have killed an 
Arabian led to an outbreak on June 11th. The native mob fell with fury 
upon the foreign quarter and for five hours plundered and murdered, with 
the help of the 
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[1880-1883 A.D.) police, until soldiers put an end to the carnage. Forty- 
nine Europeans were said to have been killed and eighty-six woundetl. The 
fleet did nothing to protect the victims of the national fanaticism which in 
the first instance had been inflamed by its appearance. A general panic 
seized the Europeans; all who could took refuge on the ships; over forty 
thousand left Egypt. The departure of so many well-to-do families left 
thousands of natives without bread; commerce was at a stand-still; anarchy 
was everywhere; there was no longer a ministry; Arabi was actual dictator. 


The sultan now summoned him to Constantinople, and when he did not 
obey conferred upon him the highest orders — an example of true oriental 
intrigue. The longer and the more ambiguously the Porte delayed to 
undertake itself the restoration of order the more energetic was the 
procedure of the British government. When France, where public opinion 
was against an adventure so far from home, refused joint interference, when 
her fleet left the harbour of Alexandria and the war-ships of the other 
nations followed its example, Gladstone declared that in consequence of 
this refusal England had regained complete freetlom of action. Since Arabi 
faileil to obey an order to stop work which had been beg\m on the 
fortification of Alexandria, Admiral Seymour, on July 11 th, opened fire on 
the forts and at the same time reduced a large part of the city to ashes. The 
retreating troops and the mob helped to complete the work of destruction. 
Arabi, although now declared a rebel by the sultan and dej/rived of his 
position by the khedive, commanded as absolute, ruler and proclaimed war 
to the knife against the infidels. But his big wonls were ill supported by 
deeds. General Wolseley, who had nuide himself famous in the successful 
war against the Ashantis in 1873, and who had just brought the whole of the 
Suez Canal into his possession with an expedition corps increased to 
twenty-eight thousand men, attacked him on Septendjer 13th, in the 
intrenchments of Tel el-Kebir, and after a short battle dispersed his army. 
Arabi surrendered in Cairo. The sentence of death pronounced upon him 
was commuted to lifelong exile, which he passed in Ceylon. 


More difficult, however, was the question. What next? England, who did 
not have the slightest desire to be forced out of the position she had gained 
on the Nile, put all possible difficulties in the way of the simplest solution 
— that of leaving the re-establishment of order to the sultan, the suzerain 
lord of the country. Having once gained pos./ession of the territory, she did 
not wish any longer to divide even the financial control with France. The 
khedive removed the joint financial control and appointed Colvin, an 
Englishman, as the only financial coun.’/ellor of his government. France 
even acquiesced in a formal renunciation of its share in the control, in 
return for which England made the worthless engagement to withdraw her 
troops from Egypt at the beginning of 1888, assuming that this could be 
done, in the judgment of the powers, without danger to peace and quiet. 
Egypt acquired more and more the appearance of an English province ; the 
Engli.sh consul-general, Sir Evelyn Baring, had the deciding voice in all 
questions of importance; English officers stood at the head of the English 
army and gendarmerie; English troops to the number of six thousand men 
occupied the country. The finances, however, under the English protectorate 
fell into boundless confusion. 


The provinces Darfur and Kordofan took advantage of the disorganisation 
of Egypt to throw off the sovereignty of the khedive. The hatred felt 
towards his rule, increased by the i)rohibition of the slave trade, procured 
an important following in those regions for Muhammcd Alimed, who 
proclaimed himself 
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to be the malidi, i.e. the messenger of God, sent to complete the work of the 
prophet; his first successes against the Egyptians increased the number of 
his followers. He forced al-Oboid in Kordofan to submission after a siege 


of seven months. Hicks Pasha, the general sent against him by the khedive, 


BPianlj ANA III nó 


Temple of Theseus, Athens 


perished with his whole anny after a three days’ fight, November 3rd-5th, 
1883, in an attempt to penetrate into Kordofan. At the same time another 
Egyptian division was attacked and defeated by Bedouins at Suakim on 
the Red Sea. All of Sennar joined the rebellion. 

Confusion reigned at Cairo; especial fear was felt 

for the Europeans living at Khartum. Sir Samuel 

White Baker, formerly governor-general of the 

Sudan, was orderetl to advance to their aid, but 

he lacked troops sufficient even to clear the road to 

Suakim as far as Berber. In an attempt to relieve 

Sinkat and Tokat, besieged by Osman Digna, the 

tireless ally of the raahdi, he was defeated near the 

well al-Teb, on February 4th, 1884 ; Osman Digna’s 

fanatical hordes were first beaten back at Tamai, 

on March 13th.i 


The Egyptian government was very anxious to reconquer the Sudan, but 
England was firm in advising against it, convinced that both men and 
money were lacking for the undertaking. Sherif Pa.sha, the prime minister, 
resigned in con.sequence, and Nubar Pasha, although reluctantly, took his 
place. The power of the mahdi had grown rapidly and only a few fortified 
places in the Sudan, including Khartum, still held out. General Gordon, sent 
to relieve the latter stronghold, was cut off from reinforcements, and, 
through an incomprehensible mis-conception of distances and the time 
necessary to cover them, the force sent to his relief arrived too 


late. Khartum fell on January 26th, 1885, and Gordon and all his force fell 
with it. The Nile expedition under Lord Wolseley failed in accomplishing 
anything, and the Sudan south of Wady-Halfa was left to the mahdi. « 


An Arabian Country Woman 


INTERNAL REORGANISATION 


With the internal difficulties Sir Evelyn Baring had been struggling bravely 
ever since his appointment, trying to evolve out of the ever-changing policy 
and contradictory orders of the British government some sort of coherent 
line of action, and to raise the administration to a higher standard. For two 
or three years it seemed doubtful whether he would succeed. All over Egypt 
there was a feeling of unrest, and the well-meant but not very successful 
efforts of the Briti.sh to improve the state of things were making them very 
unpopular. The introduction of English officials and Engli.sh influence into 
all the administrative departments was resented by the native officials, and 
the action of the irrigation officers in preventing the customary abuses of 
the distribution of water was resented by the great landowners, who had 
been from time inniiemorial in the habit of taking as much as they wanted, 
to the detriment of the fellaheen. 
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Even these latter, who gained most by the refonns, considered that they had 
good reason to complain, for the defeat of Arabi and the re-establishment of 
order had enabled the Christian money-lenders to return aiul insist on the 
payment of claims which we: E supposed to have been extinguishetl by the 


rebellion. Worst of all, the government was drifting rapidly towards 
insolvency, being quite unable to fulfil its obligations to the bondholders 
and meet the expenses of administration. All departments were being 
starved, and even the salaries of poorly paid officials were in arrear. To free 
itself from its financial difficulties the government adopted a heroic remedy 
which only created fresh troubles. On the advice of Lord Northbrook, who 
was 


sent out to Cairo in September, 1884, to examine the financial situation, 
certain revenues which should have been paid into the cawsc for the benefit 
of the bondholders were paid into the treasury for the ordinary needs of the 
administration. Immediately the powers protested against this infraction of 
the law of liquidation, and the caisse applied for a writ to the Mixed 
Tribunals. In this way the heroic remedy failed, and to the internal 
difficulties were added international complications. 


Fortunately for Egypt, the British government contrived to solve the 
international difficulty by timely concessions to the powers, and succeetled 
in negotiating the London convention of March, 1885, by which the 
Egyptian government was relieved from some of the most onerous 
stipulations of the Law of Liquidation, and was enabled to raise a loan of 
£9,000,000 for an annual payment of €135,000. After paying out of the 
capital the sums required for the indemnities due for the burning of 
Alexandria and the deficits of the years 1882 and 1883, it still had a million 
sterling, and boldly invested it in the improvement of irrigation. The 
investment proved most remunerative, and helped very materially to save 
the country from bankruptcy and intemationali.sm. The danger of being 
again subjectetl to the evils of an international administration was very 
great, for the London convention contained a stipulation to the effect that if 
Egypt could not pay her way at the end of two years, another international 
commission would be appointed. 


To obviate this catastrophe the British reformers set to work most 
energetically. Already something in the way of retrenchment and reform 
had been accomplished. The public accounts had been put in order, and the 
abuses in the collection of the land tax removed. The constant drain of 
money and men for the Sudan had been stopped. A beginning had been 


made for creating a new army to iej)lace the one that had been disbanded 
and to allow of a portion of the Briti.sh garrison being withdra‘\en. In this 
work Sir Evelyn Wood had shown much sound judgment as well as great 
capacity for military organisation, and had formed an efficient force out of 
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very unpromising material. His colleague in the department of public 
works, Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, had been not less active. By mitigating 
the hardships of the corvee, and uaproving the irrigation system, on which 
the prosperity of the country mainly depends, he had conferred enormous 
benefits on the fellaheen, and had laid the foundation of permanent 
budgetary equi-libriuin for the future. Not less active was Sir Edgar 
Vincent, the financial adviser, who kept a firm hold on the purse-strings and 
ruthlessly cut down expenditure in all departments except that of irrigation. 


The activity of the British officials naturally produced a certain amount of 
discontent and resistance on the part of their Egyptian colleagues, and Lord 
Granville was obliged to declare very plainly that such resistance could not 
be tolerated. Writing (January, 1884) to Sir Evelyn Baring, he said: ” It 
should be made clear to the Egyptian ministers and governors of provinces 
that the responsibility which for the time rests on England obliges H. M. 
govermnent to insist on the adoption of the policy whicli they recommend; 
and that it will be necessary that those ministers and governors who do not 
follow this course should cease to hold their offices.” Nubar Pasha, who 
continued to be prime minister, resisted occasionally. What he chiefly 
objected to. was direct interference in the provincial administration and the 
native tribunals, and he succeeded for a time in preventing such 
interference. Sir Benson Maxwell and Clifford Lloyd, who had been sent 
out to reform the departments of justice and the interior, after coming into 


conflict with each other were both recalled, and the reforming activitj’ was 
for a time restricted to the departments of war, public works, and finance. 
Gradually the tension between natives and foreigners relaxed, and mutual 
confidence was established. Experience had evolved the working principle 
which was oflft-cially formulated at a much later period : ” Our task is not 
to rule the Egyptians, but as far as possible to teach the Egyptians to rule 
themselves... . European initiative suggests measures to be executed by 
Egyptian agency, whilst European supervision controls the manner in which 
they are executed.” If that principle had been firmly laid down and clearly 
understood at the beginning, a good deal of needless friction would have 
been avoided. 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


The international difficulty remained. The British position in Egypt was 
anomalous, and might easily give rise to international complications. The 
sultan might well protest against the military occupation of a portion of his 
empire by foreign troops. It was no secret that France was ready to give hirn 
diplomatic support, and other powers might adopt a similar attitude. 

Besides this, the British government was anxious to terminate the 
occupation as soon as possible. With a view to regularising the situation and 
accelerating the evacuation. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff was sent to 
Constantinople in August, 1885, on a special mission. On October 24th of 
that year he concluded a preliminary convention by which an Ottoman and 
an English high commissioner, acting in concert with the khedive, shoulil 
reorganise the Egyptian army, tranquillise the Sudan by pacific means, and 
consider what changes might be necessary in th(> civil administration. 
When the two commissioners were jissured of the .security of the frontier 
and (he good working and stability of the Egyptian government, they 
should. jiresent reports to tlieir respective governments, and these .should 
consult as to the conclusion of a convention regulating the withdrawal of 
the English troops. Mukhtar Pasha and 
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Sir Henry Drummond Wolff were appointed commissioners, and their joint 
inquiry lasted till the end of 1SS6, when the former presented his report and 
the latter went home to report orally. The remaining stipulations of the 
preliminary convention were duly earned out. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
proceeded to Constantinople, and signed on May 22nil, 1S87, the definitive 
convention, according to which the occupation should come to an end in 
three years, but England should have a right to prolong or renew it in the 
event of internal peace or external security being seriously threatened. The 
sultan authorised the signature of this convention, but imder pressure of 
France and Russia he refused to ratify it. Technically, therefore, the pre- 
liminarj’ convention still remains in force, and in reality the Ottoman 
commissioner continues to reside in Cairo. 


PROGRESS OF REFORM 


The steadily increasing prosperity of the countr}- during the years 1886 and 
1887 removed the danger of national bankruptcy and international 
interference, and induced Sir Evelyn Baring to widen the area of 
administrative reforms. In the provinces the local administration and the 
methods of dispensing justice were still scandalously unsatisfactory, and 
this was the field to which the British representative next directed his 
efforts. Here he met with unexpected opposition on the part of the prime 
minister, Nubar Pasha, and a conflict ensued which ended in Xubar’s 
retirement in June, ISSS. Riaz Pa.sha took his place, and remained in office 
till May, 1891. During these three years the work of reform and the 
prosperity of the countn,’ made great progress. The new Egj-ptian army was 
so far improved that it gained successes over the forces of the mahdi ; the 
burden of the national debt waa lightened by a successful conversion; the 
corvee was abolished; the land tax was reduced thirty per cent, in the 
poorest provinces, and in spite of this and other measures for lightening the 
public burdens, the budgetarj’ surplus constantly increased; the quasi- 
judicial special commissions for brigandage, which were at once barbarous 
and inefficient, were abolished ; the native tribimals were improved, and 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Scott, an Indian judge of great experience and 


sound judgment, was appointed judicial ad\n«er to the khedive. This 
appointment was opposed by Riaz Pasha, and led to his resignation on the 
plea of ill-health. 


His succes,sor, Mustapha Pasha Fehmi, continued the work and co-operated 
cordially with the English officials. The very necessary reform of the native 
tribunals was then taken seriously in hand. The existing procedure was 
simplified and accelerated : the working of the com-ts was greatly improved 
by a carefully organi.‘sed system of inspection and control ; the 
incompetent judges were eliminated and replaced by men of better 
education and higher moral character; and for the future supply of well- 
qualified judges, barristers, and law officials, an excellent school of law was 
established. If the progress made in this direction is maintained, the native 
courts may some day, under proper European control, replace the 
anomalous mixed tribunals, and remove all necessity for the inconvenient 
consular jurisdictions, which are at present protected by the capitulations. 
Meanwhile the reforming activity has been extended to prisons, public 
health, and education, and has attained very satisfactor}’ results without 
ruffling the religious susceptibilities of the people. 


Only once since the retirement of Riaz has the policy of teaching the Eg- 
ptians to rule themselves led to friction with the native authorities. In 
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January, 1892, the khedive Tewfik, who had always maintained cordial 
relations with Sir Evelyn Baring, died suddenly, and was succeeded by his 
son, Abbas Hilmi, a young man without political experience, who failed at 
first to understand the peculiar situation in which a khedive ruling under 
British protection is necessarily placed. Aspiring to liberate himself at once 
from foreign control, he summarily dismissed Mustapha Pasha Fehmi, 
whom he considered too amenable to English influence, and appointed in 
his place Fakhri Pasha, who was not a persona grata at the British agency. 
Such an incident, which might have constituted a precedent for more 


important acts of a similar kind, could hardly be overlooked by the British 
representative. He had always maintained that what Egypt most required, 
and would require for many years to come, was an order of things which 
would render practically impossible any return to that personal system of 
government which had well-nigh ruined the country. The young khedive 
was made, therefore, to understand that he must not make such changes in 
the administration without a previous agreement with the representative of 
the protecting power; and a compromise was effected by which Fakhri 
Pasha retired, and the post of premier was confided once more to Riaz. With 
this compromise the friction between the khedive and Sir Evelyn Baring, 
who had now become Lord Cromer, did not end. 


For some time Abbas Hilmi clung to his idea of liberating himself from all 
control, and secretly encouraged a nationalist and anti-British agitation in 
the native press ; but he gradually came to perceive the folly, as well as the 
danger to himself, of such a course, and accordingly refrained from giving ^ 
any occasion for complaint or protest. In like manner the relations between 
^ the British officials and their Egyptian colleagues gradually became more 
cordial, so that it was found possible at last to reform the local 
administration in the provinces according to the recommendations of J. L. 
Gorst, who had been appointed adviser to the ministry of the interior. Nubar 
Pasha, it is true, who succeeded Riaz as prime minister in April, 1894, 
objected to some of Mr. Gorst’s recommendations, and in November, 1895, 
resigned. He was succeeded by Mustapha Fehmi, who had always shown a 
conciliatory spirit, and who had been on that account, as above stated, 
sununarily dismissed by the khedive in January, 1893. After his 
reinstatement the Anglo-Egyptian condominium worked without serious 
friction, and there is reason to believe that it will continue so to work in the 
future as long as England remains true to her mission and shows no signs of 
hesitation in carrying it out. In the report by his majesty’s agent and consul- 
general on the finances, administration, and condition of Egypt presented to 
parliament in 1901, Lord Cromer concluded by expressing his belief ” that 
his highness the khedive’s recent visit to England (in 1900), coupled with 
the very remarkable and touching sympathy displayed by every class of 
society in this country (Egypt) on the occasion of the death of Queen 
Victoria, will serve to cement more closely the bonds of friendship and 


goodwill which, now perhaps more than at any previous period, unite my 
own countrymen and the Egyptians.” 


The success of the Anglo-Egyptian condominium, and the consequent 
economic and financial prosperity of Egypt proper, rendered it possible to 
recover from the Mahdists the Sudanese provinces, and to delimit in that 
part of Africa, in accordance with Anglo-Egyptian interests, the respective 
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spheres of influence of Great Britain and France. The arrangement was not 
effected without serious danger of a European conflict. Taking advantage of 
the temporary weakness of Egypt, the French government formed the 
project of seizing the upper Nile valley and uniting her possessions in west 
Africa with those at the entrance to the Red Sea. \‘ith this object a small 
force under Major Marchand was sent from the French Congo into the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, with orders to occupy Fashoda on the Nile; whilst a 
Franco-Abyssinian expedition was despatched from the eastward, to join 
hands with Major Marchand. The small force from the French Congo 
reached its destination, and a body of Abyssinian troops, accompanied by 
French officers, appeared for a short time a little higher up the river ; but the 
grand political scheme was frustrated by the victorious advance of an 
Anglo-Egyptian force under General Kitchener and the resolute attitude of 
the British government. Major Marchand had to retire from Fashoda, and as 
a concession to French susceptibilities he was allowed to retreat by the 
Abyssinian route. By an agreement signed by Lord Salisbury and the 
French ambassador on March 21st, 1899, and appended, as Article IV, to 
the Anglo-French convention of June 14th, 1898, which dealt with the 
British and French spheres of influence in the region of the Niger, France 
was excluded from the basin of the Nile, and a line marking the respective 


spheres of influence of the two countries was drawn on the map from the 
northern frontier of the Congo Free State to the southern frontier of the 
Turkish province of Tripoli. 


THE \XGLO-EGVPTLVN STjJD.\N 


The administration of the Sudan was organised on the basis of an agreement 
between the British and Egj’ptian governments signed on January 19th, 
1899. According to that agreement the British and EgA’ ptian flags are used 
together, and the supreme military and civil command is vested in a 
governor-general, who is appointed by the khedive on the recommendation 
of the British government, and who cannot be removed without the British 
government’s consent. So far the arrangement has worked well. The 
governor-general, Sir Reginald Wingate, in his report dated Khartum, 
January 30th, 1901, after giving an account of the progress made, says: “I 
cannot close this report without recording my appreciation of the manner in 
which officers, non-commissioned officers, soldiers, and officials — 
British, Egyptian, and Sudanese, without distinction — have laboured 
during the past year to push on the w’ ork of regenerating the country. Nor 
can I pass over without mention the loyal and valuable assistance I have 
received from many of the local ulemas, .sheikhs, and notables, who have 
displayed a most genuine desire to see their country once more advancing 
in the paths of progress and material and moral improvement.“y 


CHAPTER II SMALL STATES OF NORTHERN AFRICA 


The Berbers 


Northern Africa, between the Mediterranean and the waste expanse of the 
desert of Sahara, is Hke an island. It is properly Africa minor; it is Africa 
proper, for the name of Africa (Afrikia among the Arabs), applied first to 
the land of the Carthaginians — to the present Tunis — has been extended 


THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES 


Our plan obliges us to pass over a great number of wars, expeditions, and 
achievements of these ages, which were highly celebrated in heroic song, 
not because we deem them to contain less of historical reality than others 
which we mention, but because they appear not to have been attended with 
any important or lasting consequences. We might otherwise have been 
induced to notice the quarrel which divided the royal house of Thebes, and 
led to a series of wars between Thebes and Argos, which terminated in the 
destruction of the former city, and the temporary expulsion of the 
Cadmeans, its ancient inhabitants. Hercules and Theseus undertook their 
adventures either alone, or with the aid of a single comrade ; but in these 
Theban wars we find a union of seven chiefs ; and such confederacies 
appear to have become frequent in the latter part of the heroic age. So a 
numerous band of heroes was combined in the enterprise, which, whatever 
may have been its real nature, became renowned as the chase of the 
Calydonian boar. Plassman/ suspects that this was in reality a military 
expedition against some of the savage ^Etolian tribes, and that the name of 
one of them (the Aperantii) suggested the legend. We proceed to speak of 
two expeditious 


over the whole continent. It is called also Barbary, because the original race 
which dominated the country before all the foreign occupations — Roman, 
Vandal, Byzantine, Arabian— was called that of the Berbers. It is an 
established fact that that race has been in possession of northern Africa 
from prehistoric times; in the fifth century before our era it was described 
by Herodotus with the characteristic traits and the ethnical names which are 
still recognisable, and all ancient writers distinguished it clearly from the 
“Ethiopians,” or negroes of the Sudan. The Carthaginians without doubt 
tried to exploit the country and not to assimilate it ; they kept to the shores 
around the ports, and dominated the rest of the land only through the native 
chiefs who were invested with the red mantle. It is not surprising that no 
traces of them have been left. But the Romans ruled the land for nearly six 
hundred years, they pushed their advance posts into the Sahara, introduced 
millions of colonists into the Tell, fused their pantheon with that of the 
natives, founded populous cities, and raised monuments, the protligious 
ruins of which still confound our imagination ; and yet, except for these 
ruins and thousands of Latin inscriptions, no traces remain of the Roman 
occupation, either. Those Roman colonists who remained in the country 
after the retreat of the imperial eagles, those sons of Latins who are still 
distinguished by their type, in the mountains of the Kabail (Kabyle) and of 
the Aures, have become Berbers. Moreover, history testifies that Africa was 
never completely subjugated to the Roman dominion; the inhabitants of 
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the greater part of the mountainous countries Uke the Deren of Morocco, 
the Jurjura of Kabail, the Aures, and most of the tribes wandering in the 
Sahara never obeyed the proconsuls. If most of the Africans embraced 
Christianity, they never did it with so much zeal as when it was a religion 
persecuted by the emperors. As soon as it became the official religion they 


tried to distinguish themselves from the conquering people by practising 
fonns of religion peculiar to themselves, by plunging into heresy. The 
Donatist schism was one of the forms of African resistance agaii‘t imperial 
orthodoxy. Later this people acted in the same way towards the “loslem 
conquerors. For a long time they resisted the propaganda of Islam ; the 
Kabails of Jurjura are said to have alternately accepted and rejected the 
faith of the prophet as many as twelve times. The name Tuareg given to the 
Berbers of the Sahara has been translated by “apostate.” When the Berbers, 
being tired of war, did finally accept Islam, we see them at once 
distinguishing themselves from their masters by adopting heretical creeds; 
Ivharijism, Shiism, Ibadism, Sofrism, for a long time had the same fortune 
with them as Donatism or Arianism formerly. It was not until after a long 
and patient propaganda, carried on not by the sword of the first teachers but 
by isolated missionaries or missionary’ tribes (the sheurfa or the sheeurfa 
tribes; sheurfa plural of sherif), that the Mricans of the north as a majority 
became orthodox Moslems. Then only was their language open to the 
mtrusion of Arabic words, borrowed almost all of them from the religious, 
a’dministrative, or commercial vocabulary of the concjuering Semites. 


The peoples of northern Africa, of Berber race, are essentially anarchistic, 
prone to divide their comitiy into ven,- small states, small kingdoms, small 
village republics; they are consequently condemned to eternal wars between 
tribes and villages and sof (parties) ; for that reason they are exposed to 
dangers of foreign invasion and are easily conquered. But they know how to 
recover themselves, to organise for defence, to group their smallest 
associations into confederations (Kbila, whence the word Kabails, or 
Kabyles), even to attempt the formation of military states. When, however, 
they finally recover their independence, it is only to fall again into their old 
divisions and to succumb to the same surprises of foreign attacks. 


DYNASTIES AXD SECTS OF XORTHERN AFRICA 


One of these surprises was the first Arab invasion of the seventh century, in 
which Sidi Okba conquered the Berbers from the west to the verj’ shores of 
the Atlantic. On his return he was killed in battle by the Berbers of the 
Aures (683). The conquest was continued, but the Arab conquerors would 


never have been able to control the Berbers if they had not diverted their 
warlike ardour and used it for the conquest of Spain (711). From that 
moment Africa coukl be governed, nominally at least, by envoys of the 
caliph. At heart, however, Barbarj’ remained Berber. 


The most redoubtable adversaries of the Arab governors were the 
schismatic imams of Tiart, Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Rostem and his sons. Their 
doctrine was that of the Wahhabites Ibadites and Sofrites, who had long 
since made themselves famous in the Orient on account of their rupture 
with Ali, son-in-law of the prophet. Ibn Khaldun tells us that the Ibadites 
and the Sofrites engaged in more than three hundred battles with the troops 
of the empire. But this Ibadite kingdom in the highlands of the central 
Maghreb had been unable to complete its work. The Arabs had maintained 
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themselves in the Byzantine fortresses of Afrikia, or Tunis, and Harun ar- 
Rashid had organised there a sort of a mark, the rulership over which he had 
left to Ibrahim ben al-Aglab (800) and to his descendants the Aglabites./ 


The Aglabites were driven out by the Fatimites, whilst in the Maghreb, the 
country now called Morocco, the Idrisites established themselves as rulers. 
After them came the Zirites in the eleventh century, and they were followed 
by the Almoravids and the Almohads. These names are already familiar to 
us through the history of the conquest of Spain and in connection with 
Egypt and the crusades. Their importance consists in their influence on the 
world around them rather than in any permanent effects upon the place of 
their origin. 


After the great period of conquest followed a period of decline during 
which three dynasties ruled in northern Africa — the Merinids, the 
Zeianids, and the Hafsites — who occupied regions vaguely corresponding 
to the Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis of to-day. Towards the end of the 
fourteenth century these sultanships had fallen into such a state of 


dissolution that they were helpless against the Arab tribes from within, and 
against the Portuguese and Spanish from without. In the fifteenth century 
the Portuguese conquered Ceuta and Tangier, and Safi and Asemur in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The Sjianish began their conquests in 
the first years of the sixteenth century, and took Oran, Bougie, Dellys, 
Algiers, and Tripoli.” 


The Sherifate of Morocco 


These blows delivered to Moslem Africa, from the shores of the Atlantic as 
far as Syrtis, had aroused a prolonged echo in the depths of the 
Mohammedan world. The Islamic reaction, provoked by Portuguese or 
Spanish aggression, took on two different forms: at Morocco it was the 
Sherifate; in the countries of Tunis and Algiers it was the Ottoman 
conquest. 


The extrenie south of Morocco, the sandy valleys dug by the intermittent 
rivers of the Wady Dra, the oases lost m the sands, like those of Sajilmasa, 
or Tafilet, with their pojjulation of Berbers strongly mixed with Arabs, 
formed a reserve of fresh fanaticism and of ardent faith. In the fifteenth 
century pilgrims who had started from this region met not far from Mecca 
certain sheurfa whom they took to be true descendants of the prophet. The 
pilgrims spoke of their home coimtry and told the sheurfa of its wonders, 
thus inducing the strangers to return with them. Of these sheurfa, some 
settled in the Wady Dra ; they were the Saadians. The others settled at 
Sajilmasa ; they were the Hassanians, called from that time forward Filali. 
The former gave a dynasty to Morocco in the sixteenth century ; the latter, 
in the eighteenth century, gave her the dynasty which rules there to-day. 


The Merinid sultan was at that time very much occupied against the 
Portuguese of Ceuta, Alcazar-Srir, Tangier, and Asili ; the people of the 
land of Sus, left to themselves, were tormented by the Portuguese of 
Asemur, Safi, and Sainte-Croix. Against these enemies of the true faith they 
sought a leader inspired by God. They first applied to a marabout called 
Ben Mbarek, but he said to them : ” There is at Tigumdet, on the Wady Dra, 
a sherif who prophesies that great glory is destined for his two sons; address 


yourselves to him and your desires will be fulfilled.” This sherif of the 
Saadian family was called al-Kaim, his two sons were Abul-Abbas and 
Muhammed al-Mahdi. The people of Sus went to them. Al-Kaim wished to 
receive the baraka (benediction) of Ben Mbarek; then he demanded an oath 
of obedience from 
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the tribes of Sus ; the Mixsmuda of Dercn, whence the great .“Mniohatl 
dynasty had started, also promised to obey him. It was a veritable holy war 
which was about to commence, a war jireached and conducted by the 
marabouts and by the sheurfa — without doubt against the Portuguese, but 
also against the bad Moslems who had submitted to them, and, in case of 
necessity, against 


the Merinid sultans themselves, those of Fez and Marrakesh (Morocco), 
who were judged too lukewarm in the cause of the faith. & Fortune 
favoured the refonners; the^ two sultans, through fear of their power, gave 
them assistance. The two brothers gained the supreme authority in 
Marrakesh and killed its sultan. Finally the Merinid sultan of Fez was 
confined to the northern part of Morocco, and the brothers shared the south 
between them for some years. « 


Soon (1535) a ci\nl war broke out between the two brothers. Abul-Abbas, 
being conquered, asked aid from the Merinid ruler of Fez. A strange battle 
took place between the Merinid and the young sherif, near Wady al-Abitl, in 
which troops of renegades formed the principal force of the armies on either 
side. Muhanmied al-Mahdi was again the victor; the Merinid was wounded 
and captured, and gave the province of Mequinez as a ransom (1547). Then 
the war recommenced. This time Fez was invested and taken after a long 
siege (1550). Several years previously Abul-Abbas had abandoned the city 
and retired into Tafilet. 


Ax Arab C.Av.Alryjian 


FOREIGN REL.A\TIOXS 


The whole of Morocco was now united under the younger son of al-Kaim. 
The new power had to fight against the Christians, but more grave was the 
anxiety which the Turks were to cause it. Between the son of al-Kaim and 
Suleiman the Ahlgni/lc(‘nt there was the rivalrj’ for the religious 
supremacy, the rivalry of an .\iid(‘ with the champion of orthotloxy, whose 
father had bought the rights of the caliphate at Cairo. There was also the 
antipathy of an African for a Turk, for that far-away sultan who, in the 
Maghreb, was the protector of ])irates. The sherif called Suleiman the ” 
sultan of fish.” Already, in 1547, Suleiman had sent an ambas.sador to 
demand that the Merinid should be put at liberty; aftenvards his lieutenants 
in Africa took 
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amis to reinstate him. The Turks invaded Morocco, occupied Fez, installed 
their proteg^, Abu Hassun, and retired, after havmg made him pay a large 
indemnity. After their departure Muhainmcd al-Mahdi took Tafilet away 
from his brother Abul-Abbas, who was in sympathy with his enemies, got 
rid of the Merinid by having him assassmated on the way to Fez (1553), re- 
entered that city and made it expiate its defection by ransoms and 
punishments. To avenge himself on the Turks, he entered into an alliance 
with the Spaniards of Oran to take Tlemcen; he occupied the city, but not 
the citadel. That was enough to draw upon him the wrath of the sultan. 
Suleiman wished to have his head at any price. Turkish horsemen, 
pretending to be deserters, came to offer their services to Muharamed al- 
Mahdi ; he accepted their offer imprudently and took them on an expedition 


against the rebel tribes of the Atlas ; on the way he was assassinated by 
their chief, and it is said that his head was taken to Stamboul and hung on a 
gate of the city (1557). This Muhammed al-Mahdi appears to have been a 
very great man. When he was only governor of Sus he had introduced into 
that country the culture of the sugar-cane and had built a mosque in his 
residential city of Taroudant. When he became sultan of Morocco he 
embellished Marrakesh likewise. He founded the port of Agades on the 
ocean and reviseil the system of taxation. He was the only man who might 
have extinguished the Turkish domination in Africa at its start. His son, 
Mulei Abdallah, sought an alliance with Philip II. The troubles which 
desolated Morocco later came from the fact that there was always a Turkish 
and a Spanish party in the reigning family and in the empire. It was these 
very civil wars which in 1578 provoked the intervention of the king of 
Portugal, Don Sebastian, which ended in the disaster of Alcazar-Kebir. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE SUDAN 


Don Sebastian had made this expedition on the pretext of supporting a 
pretendant of the sherifian family against the sherif Abul-Malik, who was 
reigning at that time and who died during the battle. Abul-Malik’s son, 
Abul-Abbas, who helped to gain the victory and who got from it the title of 
al-Mansur, was one of the greatest sovereigns of Morocco. He is above all 
famous for his conquest of the Sudan. Since the time of the Almoravides, 
Islamism had been implanted among the blacks of that land. It was a 
Moslem dynasty, that of the Sokia, which reigned at Timbuktu. One of these 
kings, after a pilgrimage to Mecca, in the fifteenth century, had received 
from the caliph of Egypt the title of ” lieutenant, in the Sudan, of the prince 
of the believers.” Timbuktu had acquired a great importance; the capital 
was not only the chief market of central Africa, but a great centre of 
learning. It possessed a sort of university, a school of Mo.slem law; besides 
the royal line of the Sokia there was a dynasty of learned legists, the Ben 
Baba. 


Legists and kings were orthodox Moslems; the sherif of Morocco was an 
Alide. Abul-Abbas al-Mansur, invoking his title of Imam, summoned the 
Sokia, who at that time was Ishak, son of David, to recognise his supremacy 


and to pay him trilnite. Naturally his claims were refused. An expedition 
was decided upon. The army was confided to Juder Pasha (October, 1590). 
The journey across the great desert took four months and a half. The king 
Ishak, it is said, had collected a hundred and forty thousand warriors, who 
were led into battle by both Moslem marabouts and fetishes. He was 
defeated and fled to Garu, four hundred kilometers to the east. The 
victorious 
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army entered Timbuktu (1591). The chief task of the pasha Juder was to 
overcome the resistance of the black legists, foremost among whom was 
Ahmed Ben Baba, the author of many famous books. Ben Baba 
courageously reproached the Moroccans for their exces.ses and for the 
pillage of his house and library, which numljered sixteen hundred volumes. 


The Moroccans then turned towards Garu and besieged the king. Finally 
Ishak appeared disposed to surrender and to pay a war indenmity and an 
annual tribute. But during the long siege the invading army had suffered so 
severely that to avoid its total destruction the pasha Juder ordered the 
retreat. He was ill received by al-Mansur, and was replaced by the pasha 
Muhammed. A new campaign was directed against Garu; the king Ishak, 
before being besieged, fled still farther, to Kokia, but being pitilessly 
tracked by Tuareg and Moroccan meharists, he died of exhaustion. His 
death wiis followed by the complete submission of Senegal, of the Sutlan, 
of the sultan of Bornu. The victorious army brought back to Morocco 
(1593) an immense booty consisting mainly of ingots of gold. Al-Mansur 
took therefrom the cognomen of al-Debhi (the gilded). He could now raise 
magnificent constructions like those of Badia, and coukl import marble 
from Carrara, for which he paid “its weight in sugar.” Among the prisoners 
brought back to Marrakesh the most illustrious was Ben Baba. He did not 
belie before the redoubtable sovereign his courageous finnness of soul. As 
the sultan, concealed by a veil, received him, the black legist said: “God 
himself talks to mortals by revelation and not beliind a veil ; but thou art not 


God.” Then he again protested against the brutality committed by the 
conquerors at Timbuktu, and audaciously asked the sultan why he had not 
rather turned his arms against the Turks; the sultan could answer hhn only 
with a citation from the Sunna. As he went out from the audience all the 
lettered men of Morocco paid homage to Ben Baba, begging him to teach 
among them. He consented, and his renown spread throughout Africa. Later 
he obtained permission to return to Tunbuktu. 


FALL OF THE SAADIANS 


In Africa, as in the Orient, all dynasties, even when they have been founded 
by holy persons, even when they have as a cause for existence the austerity 
and pious poverty of their ancestors, finally end, and sometimes in the first 
generation, by outdoing in luxury and ease all the vices and all the crimes 
for which their founders condenmed the preceding dynasties. It was thus 
with the Almoravids and with the Almohads ; it was the same with the 
Saadian sherifs. Immediately after the death of al-Man.sur (1603), their 
struggles between brothers, their connivance with Christians (in 1609 al- 
Mansur delivered up al-Araish to the Si)anish), aroused against them other 
marabouts, other sheurfa, other mahdis. In general these reform preachers 
came to a bad end, and had their heads hung up on the battlements of 
Marrakesh. Others were redoubtable because they were more j/rudent ; 
such were the saints of the oasis of Sajilmasa, such were the Hassanian 
sheurfa. The latter continued to lead poor, meditative, and virtuous lives 
while all the time fighting against the Christians, masters of the ports on the 
ocean, “\\len in 1659, about a hundred years after the defeat of the Merinids 
by the Saadians, the Saadian dynasty was extinguished, it was these 
Hassanians who founded a new dynasty at Morocco, entertaining the 
quickly dispelled illusion that it would initiate a period of greater purity and 
prosperity. The same dynasty rules there to-day.” 
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HASSANIAN DYNASTY 


The first one of this family to take the title of sultan was Arshid, who ruled 
from 1664 to 1672. He was succeeded by his brother, Mulai Ismail, perhaps 
the most famous of this djTiasty — a very cruel and at the same time a very 
able despot. His rule lasted fifty-five years (until 1727). Under his 
successors the land was torn by wars and dissensions ; it enjoyed a period 
of repose under Mulai Sidi Muhammed (1757-1789), who showed a marked 
inclination towards European civilisation, but after his death the old tyranny 
and lawlessness were resumed. During the reign of Abd ar-Rahman (1822- 
1859) occurred in Algeria the revolt of Abdul-Kadir against France ; the 
assistance given by Morocco to Algeria led to an attack upon Morocco by 
French troops. In August, 1844, the prince de Joinville bombarded Tangier 
and Mogador, and Marshal Bougeaud defeated the Moroccan troops at Isly. 
Peace was concluded on September 4th, 1844, but Abdul-Kadir’s attempts 
to stir up a new revolt in Morocco soon led to further disturbances. This 
time the sultan refused to aid the Algerian patriot, who thereupon attacked 
Morocco and captured the city of Tasa. France again interfered and forced 
Abdul-Kadir to surrender.” 


A change of rulers in 1859, when Abd ar-Rahman died, and his successor, 
Sidi Muhammed, had to defend himself against other pretenders to the 
throne, led to plundering raids upon Spanish and Franco-Algerian territory 
by Moroccan troops, and gave to Spain the not wholly unwelcome 
opportunity of taking up the sword against her old opponent in the 
Mohanmiedan world. On October 24th, 1859, Spain declared war upon 
Morocco, and on November 18th landed an anny on the African coast. On 
February 4th of the following year the Spaniards, advancing southward 
from Ceuta towards Tetuan, gained a victory in the vicinity of the latter city, 
and thus procured the ducal title for the Spanish general O’ Donnell. The 
peace negotiations which followed this defeat led to no result. Not imtil the 
Moroccans had suffered a second defeat, on March 23rd, were they 
convinced of their impotence over against a European army anrl forced to 
accept an amnesty. This led to the Peace of Tetuan, on April 26th, 1860. A 
small tract of land was surrendered, Spanish missionaries were allowed to 
pursue their vocation throughout Moroccan territory, and a war indemnity 
of 400,000,000 reals was imposed. c 
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much more celebrated, conducted like these by a league of independent 
chieftains, but directed, not to any part of Greece, but against distant lands ; 
we mean the voyage of the Argonauts, and the siege of Troy, which will 
conclude our review of the mythical period of Grecian history. 


Sidi Muhammed died in 1873, and was succeeded by his son, Mulai Hassan 
who instituted the policy of friendly intercourse with Europe which has 
been continued by his son. In 1880 a conference was held at Madrid to 
determine the extent of the protection which may be afforded by foreign 
consuls to Moroccan subjects. In 1892 the sultan was called on to subdue a 
serious revolt of the discontented Kabail tribes, and in 1893 a Spanish fort 
near Melilla was attacked by the Kabails. The latter were finally reduced to 
submission by combined Spanish and Moroccan troops, and in 1894 
Morocco concluded a treaty with Spain, in which the sultan pledged himself 
to pay a war indemnity of 20,000,000 pesetas, to punish the Kabails, and to 
establish a neutral zone around Melilla. 


The sultan Mulai Hassan died in 1894, and was succeeded by his son, Mulai 
Abdul Aziz IV, the fourteenth ruler of the dynasty, who was at that time 
only fourteen years of age. The following account of his accession and of 
the Moroccan court was given in the London Times of June 10th, 1901.” 


Mulai Abdul Aziz succeeded to the throne on the death of his father, the late 
sultan Mulai Hassan, in 1894. At the time of his father’s death young 
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Abdul Aziz was in Rabat with his mother, a Circassian lady, and it was 
there that he was proclaimed. Mulai Hassan tlied during a punitive 
expedition in the central provinces of his countrj- ; but, owmg to the 
extraordinary’ capability of Si Ahmed Ben Musa, the chamberlain, his 
shereefian majesty’s death was concealed from the world, and for two days 
even the palanquin-bearers imagined that they were carrying a living, 
though ill, sultan, and never suspected that their burden was a corpse. Two 
days were sufficient for the wily chamberlain. It gave him time to proclaim 
young Abdul Aziz in Rabat, antl to lay the foundations of his plans by 
which he aftenvards became vizir and practically sultan, whilst the real 
holder of the title was kept hidden 


away in the palace. But Mulai Abdul Aziz had an elder brother, Mulai 
Muhanimed, who had been viceroy of the south, and who by his generosity 
— with other people’s money — and by his libertine ways was extremely 
popular with the general public. A rising in his favour occurred, but the iron 
will of the vizir Si .@\iimed crushed it, and even tonlay (1901) the prisons 
are full of the tribesmen who rose, whilst Mulai Muhammed himself lives 
in confinement in Mequinez. The vizir died in 1900, still in possession of 
his great influence, and leaving to be confiscated by his royal master a huge 
fortune, amounting, it is said, to some millions sterling, every penny of 
which had been squeezed and extorted from the WTetched population of the 
country. His death gave Mulai Abdul Aziz, then some nineteen years of age, 
an opportunity of emerging from his almost enforced seclusion and of 
exercising his authority, for up till this period his identity had been entirely 
overshadowed by that of his powerful and cruel ^mizir. Since the death of Si 
Ahmed he has certainly come fonvard, and the northern blood inherited 
from his Circassian mother has rendered him not a little susceptible to 
European influence, though possibly not to his own advantage. The 
Moorish sultanate is so essentially a religious one, depending upon that 
descent from the prophet which confers the title of Amir el-Mumenin — 
commander of the faithful— that any change in the regime of the court 
would at once raise the antagonism of the large and fanatical religious 
faction. At present these progressive tendencies have done little more than 
interest his shereefian majesty in European inventions. He rides a bicycle, 
photographs, and enjoys the cinematograph. So laxHsh has he been in 
obtaining all the newest inventions and toys of Europe that one trading Jew 
alone, who brought him a real circus to the capital, has received some 
£20,000 of the country’s revenue, drawn from the custom-house of 
Mazagan. It is the custom, unfortunately, for oriental monarchs to hoard 
their private fortunes and to draw upon the resources of their country for 
their private amusements. In appearance Mulai 


A Young Moob 
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Abdul Aziz is tall and well-built. In bearing he is very dignified. On public 
occasions, in his loose white robes, he looks, and is, a sultan. His life is one 
of great simplicity. He rises at dawn, and prays at the regular stated 
intervals throughout the day. His food is sunple, and eaten, accortling to the 
custom of his country, without knife and fork. 


The position of a sultan of Morocco never allows him to come into actiial 
touch with his subjects, and the principal power therefore rests with the 
grand vizir. The present (1901) holder of tliis important office, though he 
prefers to call himself the minister of war, is a young and energetic man, 
Kaid Mehedi al-Meneblii, who was in former days an understudy of Si 
Ahmed. His influence is all-powerful, and it was through his agency that, in 
April, 1901, the elderly Haj Mukhtar, the nominal grand vizir, a refined and 
honest old man, who had done all in his power not to be appointed, was sent 
a prisoner to Fez, whilst all his property was confiscated. He knew a year 
before, when he received his appointment, what his fate would be. Such 
falls from power are of every-day occurrence in Morocco. No man knows 
his fate until the fatal day arrives, and the writer has been the guest of a 
great local governor, whose stables were full of splenditl horses, and who 
was served by a horde of attendants and servants — and within a month he 
has given in charity a loaf of bread to the same governor’s son, begging in 
the streets, whilst the father lay dying in prison. The son of another great 
official, whose weddmg attracted thousands of tribesmen, and whose 
generosity was unsurpassed, was met by the writer within a year loading the 
baggage mules of a European envoy amongst the muleteers of the sultan’s 
army. No complaint, no despond-ency— merely the recognition that the 
wheel of fortvine had turned ! 


It is a picturescjue court, that of the sultan of Morocco. The great palace 
squares and courtyards, topped with the iridescent green-tiled roofs, the 
miles of fortified gardens, the high windowless walls, all present an 
appearance of unfathomable mystery. Seldom, indeed, do men penetrate 
within, for the precincts are sacred to the rule of women. Even the ministers 
of the great powers, on their periodical embassies to the Moorish court, see 
little more than the outside walls and the great green gates. At private 


audiences with the sultan the visitor is led through tangled vine-clad 
gardens to some little summer-house rich in exquisite plaster-work and 
tiles, half-ruined, perhaps, and yet a gem, where, under a ceiling gorgeous 
in colours and gilding, sits the almost pathetic figure of the sultan. The 
grand vizir stands by his master’s side, and without the doorway, out of 
sight of their sovereign, are seated half a dozen soldiers awaiting orders ; 
and all around, the tall dark cypresses shoot up their pillar-like forms. Very 
different is the public reception of the accredited ministers of Europe — 
very different and more humiliating. The sultan is mounted, seated on 
horseback under his umbrella of state, surrounded by his courtiers and 
preceded by his officers of state. His led horses champ their bits and wave 
their marvellous manes and tails, and the sun glitters on the lances of the 
spear-bearers and the gold-embroidered saddles. The empty green -and-gold 
brougham, part of all processions, creaks and groans as it is brought into 
position, and in front of it all, bareheaded in the bright sunshine, and on 
foot, stand the envoys of the emperors and kings of Europe. A blare of 
trumpets, a banging of salutes, and the sultan and his procession disappear 
through the great jmlace gates, and the reception, as picturesque as it is 
humiliating, is over. 


Tlie sultans of Morocco usually divide their time between their southern 
and northern capitals, Marrakesh and Fez respectively. They are great 
undertakings, these flittings of sultans, for, with their army, their court, and 
their 
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hangers-on, the imperial partj’ often numbers some thirty thousand or forty 
thousand persons. His shereefian majesty’s progresses through the country 
leave poverty, destitution, and famine behind them, for, like locusts, they 
eat up everything. The one hope for Morocco lies in its young sultan. He 
has already shown signs of a desire for the improvement of his country.** 


Turkish Conquests in the North of Africa 


The Greek and Ottoman pirates, although hunted down by the knights of 
Rhodes upon the shores of Anatolia and of Egypt, swarmed there like anta, 
and had their headtjuarters at Mytilene on the island of Lesbos. The anarchy 
existing in Africa appeared to them a good opportunity to pass over to the 
Occident. And thus the feebleness of the Merinids, of the Zeianids, and of 
the Hafsides had as a last effect the opening up of a new field for the battle 
between Christianity and the sultan of the Turks. Their own states became 
the stake in the final struggle between Islam anil the sj)irit of the crusades. 


A porter of Mytilene (Lesbos) had four sons, Elias, Ishak, Arudj [Horuj], 
Khair ad-din. The third, Arudj, had practised piracy from his youth. Being 
surprised one day by a galley from Rhodes, he had seen Elias killed and 
was himself forced to row. A tradition relates that afterwards when he was 
reigning in Algiers he remembered the military organisation of the knights. 
He succeeded in escaping, went to Tunis, was well received by the Hafside 
sultan, and founded an independent establishment for himself in the island 
of Jerba. There he was joined by his younger brother, Ivliair ad-din, who 
had followed in his footsteps, and both of them, heaping the sultan of Tunis 
with presents, made him their accomplice. They often made good captures. 
On one single occasion they gave to the Hafside ruler fifty young Spaniards 
holding dogs in leash, with rare birds and four noble maidens clothed in 
beautiful garments arid momited on splendid horses. 


An envoy came from Bougie to Arudj and Khair ad-din begging them to 
come to that country and help in the expulsion of the Spaniards. The 
harbour of Bougie is the deepest and safest of all tho.se opposite Spain, 
France, and Italy. The brothers accepted, and their future was decided from 
that day; but the beginnings were painful. Bougie, built in the form of an 
amphitheatre, is easy to defend. The Spaniards held their ground well. 
Arudj had his arm broken, and the corsairs retreated (1512). They had to be 
content with occupying Jijelli. They returned in force to Bougie in 1515 at 
the request of Ahmed ben al-Kadi, the sultan of Kuko, and succeeded no 
better this time, for their supply of powder was deficient, and their friend 
the sultan of Tunis refused to replenish it. 


occupation of ALGIERS 


Finally Selim at-Teumi, the chief of the Tholeba Arabs, the protector of 
Algiers, made them offers in his turn ; he gave them .\lgiers on condition 
that they would destroy the towers of the Penon and drive the Spaniards out 
of them.fc Arudj entered Algiers with his soldiers and soon afterwards 
killed Selim. He then proceeded to enlarge his territory, comiuering the 
valley of the Sheliff and Tlemcen. In the latter place he was attacked by the 
Spaniards. He was obliged to flee on account of rebellion among the 
inhabitants of Tlemcen, and was killed by a Spaniard. <» 


Arudj had been fourteen years in Africa and had stained his hands with 
barbarous bloodshed; but he had acquired great glory, primarily and above 
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all because he had understood better than the Spaniards that in order to be 
master of a part of the coast of Africa it is necessary to occupy a large zone 
in the interior. This pirate, after he had once become master of Algiers, had 
perhaps not made a single excursion on the sea, but he had conquered the 
valley of the Sheliff, Titeri, Dahra, Waransenis, Tlemcen; he had dealt a 
death-blow to the Zeianid dynasty. It is true that his armament was superior 
to that of his adversaries, but his muskets were not worth so much as his 
boldness and his tenacity, and his rude genius which was made for great 
wars. He can be compared to only one of his contemporaries — Hernando 
Cbrtes. 


His brother Khair ad-din succeeded him, being hailed as king by all the 
“Turks” that were in Algiers : but never was a young sovereign — if he 
deserves that title — in a more desperate situation at his accession. The new 
empire seemed to have gone to pieces and dissolved with Arudj. 


Khair ad-din, worthy of his brother, did not hesitate an instant in facing all 
the perils siu-rounding him, and took the only course which could dispel 
them. He turned to the sultan of Stamboul, Selim the Inflexible, and offered 
to become his vassal. Selim accepted, conferred on Kliair ad-din the title of 


beylerbey, and from that moment (1518) Barbarossa’s realm, which till then 
had been only an embryonic state, became what it remained until the final 
revolt of its janissaries — an integral part of the Ottoman Empire. Selim 
sent two thousand janissaries to IAair ad-din, and permitted him to recruit as 
many as he pleased in Anatolia. More than four thousand men, incited by 
the hope of plunder, responded to his call.” A fleet sent against him from 
Sicily met with disaster and defeat, but soon Ivhair ad-din was driven out of 
Algiers by the Tunisians and by the treachery of the sultan of Kuko, m the 
Kabail district. He returned for five years to his life of piracy, capturing 
various places on the coast until he was strong enough to regain Algiers, 
this time establishing himself more strongly in that place by the capture of 
the Spanish fortress called the Penon.o Andrea Doria tried in vain to repair 
60 grave a check by seizing Shershel (1531) with fifteen hundred soldiers. 
A return attack of the Turkish garrison routed his troop, which was engaged 
in pillaging, and he fled, leaving six hundred men on the shore. 


Khair ad-din then completed his work on a broad scale. He gave the 
greatest possible development to maritime warfare. The port of Algiers was 
filled with ships made for rapid courses. At the same time the war of 
conquest continued in the interior. Stations were established to guard the 
most important routes. The janissaries were energetically held to their duty. 
Khair ad-din even resolved to protect himself against their demands by 
recruiting a corps of eight thousand Albanians, Greeks, or Slavs, on whose 
fidelity he could depend. He had a large personal guard, composed of 
Spanish renegades. 


Finally he selected a propitious moment for attacking the kingdom of the 
Hafsides, according to his first intention. But before that he had received 
from the sultan of Stamboul a new dignity ; the sultan had named him 
kapudan pasha of the Ottoman fleet, whilst preserving his title of beylerbey 
of Africa. 


CONFLICT WITH CHARLES V 


Tunis belonged to a degenerate prince, Mulei Hassan, who hardly dared 
emerge from his gardens. The Arabs held the plains. The mountain nearest 
to the city, Jebel Resas, recognised only the authority of a marabout; a little 
local dynasty occupied Keruan, and made itself respected clear to the 
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revolt or else wholly independent. Khair ad-din left Stamboul with eighty 
galleys and eight, thousand soldiers, rallied all his following at Bona, and 
appeared before Tunis in August, 1533. After a short defence Mulei Hassan 
took refuge amongst the Arabs. Tunis, although she had surrendered, was 
pillaged. Then the cities of the coast made their submission, and up to the 
district south of the pro\Tnce of Constantine powerful tribes recognised 
Barbarossa. The riposte was not long in coming, and this time it was 
delivered by Charles V in person, who left Barcelona in May, 1535, with 
four hundred ships, of which ninety were gallej-s, and with an army of 
nearly thirty thousand men. 


Goletta had been fortified in haste, but the city was hard to defend; it was 
full of Christian captives and doubtful renegades, and Ivhair ad-din had 
only nine thousand men under him. The Spanish army took Goletta. Khair 
ad-din delivered battle not far from Carthage. He was defeated, and Charles 
X, in his turn, entered the capital of the Hafsides, which he gave up to 
plunder. There perished, it is said, seventy thousand men, women, and 
children. The beylerbey was on the point of being taken when the friendship 
of some Arab chiefs opened a way for him towards the west, and he 
regained Bona with his decimated bands. The intrepid corsair, as soon as he 
reached Algiers, hastened to undertake a marauding expedition on the 
Mediterranean, which had been deprived of its defenders. He surprised Port 
Mahon. pillaged a part of Majorca, and loaded a large number of captives 
upon his ships, so that the news of his raid reached Rome in the midst of the 
fetes given to celebrate the capture of Tunis. 


The principal occupation of Ivhair ad-din, since 1536, had been to 
command the Ottoman and sometimes the French fleet in the 
Mediterranean. He had left the government of Algiers to his lieutenant, 
Hassan Agha, or Hassan the eunuch, and the latter had continued to earn,- 
on petty battles, sometimes on the west, on the side of Tlemcen, sometimes 
on the south as far as Beskra. However, Charles V announced to the whole 
of Christian Europe that he would soon destroy Barbarossa’s lair, and in 


fact towards the end of August, 1541, the .\lgerians learned with terror that 
an enormous fleet of sixty-five galleys and four hundred and fifty-one 
transports was assembling at Spezzia. It carried twenty-nine thousand 
troopers, Germans, Italians, and Spaniards, including the knights of Malta. 
Counting all the crews, a sum total of thirty-six thousand two hundred and 
fifty was reached. Among the men of note upon it were Andrea Doria, the 
duke of .^ba, Hernando Cortes and his two sons. 


To oppose to such forces Hassan Agha had only eight hundred Turks, five 
thousand Algerian Moors, a few Majorcan renegades and Moriscoes of 
Andalusia who were armed with iron. A whole month passed, and the 
autumn with its storms was approaching, but the zeal of the emperor was 
such that he insisted on starting nevertheless, and this multitude of ships, 
loaded with soldiers and munitions of war, entered the bay of Algiers in 
good order on October 19th. The landing took place on the 23rd, in calm 
weather. .\11 at once the sky clouded over, the north wind raised great 
waves on the sea, and torrents of rain fell. The Spanish army passed a 
frightful night without tents or food. The powder being wet, the only arms 
left were swords and a kind of halberd. At the same time the transport ships, 
rolled by the waves, came to shore, and bands of Arabs assailed their crews 
and tore up their cargo. The galleys, although at anchor, were held in place 
only by a great effort of the oarsmen. Charles asked how many hours they 
could still hold out. “Two,” replied a pilot. “Good!” said he, “it is at 
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midnight that the priests rise in Spain to pray ; they will have time to 
recommend us to God.” The next morning the tempest had unchained 
everything, when the Italians repulsed the Moors and began the attack from 
the side of Bab Azun. They approached the walls, but, riddled with arrows 
and bullets and incapable of defence, they retired in disorder. The knights of 
Malta came to their aid and nearly entered the city; their standard-bearer. 
Ponce de Balaguer, called de Savignac, planted his dagger in the gate, but 
the knights were carried away by the crowd of those who were fleeing. The 


day was lost; the last galley chains were on the point of breaking. Andrea 
Doria thought it prudent, in order to save what was left of the fleet, to get 
out of the ill-omened gulf, and to seek shelter near Cape Matifu. Charles V 
then gave the order to start. 


Khair ad-din died a few years later, in 1546, and the deliverance of Algiers 
added a final aureole of glory to his extraordinary life, in which all the 
qualities of a statesman seemed to be united to those of a soldier. Audacious 
and tenacious, supple and rather cruel, he had been able, by making his and 
his brother’s conquest an integral part of the Ottoman Empire, to assure to it 
lasting resources, and to class it, almost from its birth, among the great 
states of his century. A friend to France and the mortal enemy of Spain, not 
only had he organised Africa but he had assigned to it its role abroad. In this 
perhaps he was greater than Arudj ; or rather he supplemented him, for they 
are inseparable in the eyes of posterity. 


SUCCESSORS OF BARBAROSSA 


Because of the foundation of the Saadian empire of Morocco the activity of 
Barbarossa’s successors was no longer exercised between Tlemcen and 
Constantine, but between Fez on the one side and Tunis on the other. They 
also continued to fight against the Spaniards and to subjugate successively 
all the little Arab or Berber principalities of the interior. They went south as 
far as Wargla. It was the heroic period of conquest, the completion of the 
primitive plan of Arudj. The merit of the bold men who realised it was the 
greater because they were obliged at the same time to direct the regular war 
in the western Mediterranean, and to take part in joint expeditions as 
important as the siege of Malta and the battle of Lepanto. 


Hassan Pasha was the son of Khair ad-din ; his father’s lieutenant in 1544, 
appointed beylerbey in 1.546, he had to fight against the count of 
Alcaudete, governor of Oran, whom he defeated before Mostaganem. He 
was the first to make war against the sherif of Fez, attaching himself to 
contingents of the lord of the Beni Abbas, Abdul-Aziz. His army, led by 
Abdul-Aziz and a Corsican renegade called Hassan, avenged a recent act of 
treason upon the troops of the sherif and left a garrison of fifteen hundred 
men in Tlemcen under the command of a caid; but all at once Hassan Pasha 
was recalled to Stamboul. ‘ probably at the insistence of the French 


THE ARGONAUTS 


The Argonautic expedition, when viewed in the light in which it has usually 
been considered, is an event which a critical historian, if he feels himself 
compelled to believe it, may think it his duty to notice, but which he is glad 
to pass rapidly over as a perplexing and unprofitable riddle. For even when 
the ancient legend has been pared down into a historical form, and its 
marvellous and poetical features have been all effaced, so that nothing is 
left but what may appear to belong to its pith and substance, it becomes 
indeed dry and meagre enough, but not much more intelligible than before. 
It relates an adventure, incomprehensible in its design, astonishing in its 
execution, connected with no conceivable cause, and with no sensible 
effect. The narrative, reduced to the shape in which it has often been 
thought worthy of a place in history, runs as follows : 


In the generation before the Trojan war, Jason, a young Thessalian prince, 
had incurred the jealousy of his kinsman Pelias, who reigned at lolcus. The 
crafty king encouraged the adventurous youth to embark in a maritime 
expedition full of difficulty and danger. It was to be directed to a point far 
beyond the most remote which Greek navigation had hitherto reached in the 
Same quarter ; to the eastern corner of the sea, so celebrated in ancient times 
for the ferocity of the barbarians inhabiting its coasts, that it was commonly 
supposed to have derived from them the name of “Axenus,” the 
inhospitable, before it acquired the opposite name of the ” Euxine,” from 
the civilisation which was at length introduced by Greek settlers. Here, in 
the land of the Colchians, lay the goal, because this contained the prize, 
from which the voyage has been frequently called the adventure of the 
golden fleece. Jason having built a vessel of uncommon size, — in more 
precise terms, the first 50-oared galley his countrymen had ever launched, 
— and having manned it with a band of heroes, who assembled from 
various parts of Greece to share the glory of the enterprise, sailed to 
Colchis, where he not only succeeded in the principal object of his 
expedition, whatever this may have been, but carried off Medea, the 
daughter of the Colchian king, /etes. 


Though this is an artificial statement, framed to reconcile the main incidents 
of a wonderful story with nature and probability, it still contains many 


ambassador, who had drawn the sultan’s attention to his attempts to secure 
independence (1552). In the mean while the corsair Dragut, or Torghud, had 
taken Mehediah in Tunis, and, aided by Sinan Pasha, had conquered Tripoli 
(1556). 


THE ORGANISATION OF OTTOMAN AFRICA 


By the year 1587 all the laws of organisation and administration of Turkish 
Africa were already outlined. In the succeeding periods they were merely 
altered. In principle the government was strongly centralised in the 
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[1587-1600 A-a) hands of beyler-bpys, or, when they were away, in those of 
their caUphs (lieutenants). At that time neither the governor of Constantine 
nor the caids of Tunis and Tlenicen corresponded (Urectly with Staniboul. 
The army was far from having acquired the independence it attained later. It 
comprised almost as many renegades as native Turks, and was easily 
balanced by the regiments of Kabail Zouaoua (Igaouaouen) and of 
numerous mercenaries raised from almost every/vhere, following the 
tradition of Khair ad-din; rough battles from time to time made great gaps 
in it. On the other hand, the reis, or corsair captains, who formed a sort of a 
guild called taiffa, and whose crews, workmen, and slaves even formed a 
considerable force, were always and naturally inclined to obey chiefs who 
had acquired such a degree of preponderance in a hundred maritime 
expeditions. They submitted to them as much from respect as from fear, and 
certainly they would have laughed at a galley captain who wished to hold 
up his head against the hero of Lepanto, the padisha’s admiral. 


The government over the natives did not extend to the limits to which the 
French have carried it. It stopped at the southern boundary of the Tell. The 
beylerbeys did not concern themselves with their customs or habits. All that 
they demanded from them was free passage for their troops and the 
payment of taxes, heavy perhaps in the north but becoming more and more 
light towards the south. They could thus maintain their domination with a 
small number of soldiers. Even then this small number, or even an army 


corps double its size, would have been insufficient had they not known how, 
with a rare skill, to profit by the social organisation of their subjects. The 
average size of the anny at the end of the sixteenth century was probably 
fifteen thousand men. It never exceeded twenty-two thousand. Of these 
fifteen thousand, one-third remained in Algiers and took part in the 
maritime expeditions; the second third was garrisoned in certain towns or 
fortresses of the interior, as Tebessa, Constantine, Bcskra, Bougie, Tlemcen, 
Mostaganem, and was there dividetl into t\effara, or companies of twenty- 
three men; the last third formed columns (mahallat) which were separated 
into kreubbat, or ” tents.” A corps of adventurers, called zbentout, and the 
artillery were reckoned separately. It was a small force to maintain peace 
over a surface as large as half of contemporary’ Algeria and Tunis ; but 
these regular troops were supported by the Zmoul and the Maghzen. 


The Zmovil were tribes composed of fugitive natives who often gathered 
under the authority of a sheikh or a priest. The government of Algiers 
granted them lands, and they had?only to pay their .’Aheikh certain taxes; in 
return they engaged to protect the soldiers and travellers within a circle as 
large as their territory. The principal group of their huts or tents was placed 
upon a main thoroughfare and was called konak. It has been possible to 
trace the line of konaks from Sig to Miliana. They nearly mark out the 
present route of the Shcliff valley. 


The Maghzen were warlike tribes, ahnost all of which had been sovereign 
in their own regions. The government preserved for them their old 
authority. They paid neither the land tax nor the animal tax, but they 
assumed the responsibility of collecting them from certain other tribes 
which had fallen to the level of rayahs. They had their subjects, and that, 
flattering their pride, was enough to guarantee their fidelity. Almost all the 
country was thus divided among Maghzen and rayahs. 


The only danger of this system was that of developing pride, brutality, and 


lawlessness among men for the most part of low origin, such as the Turk-i- 
sh soldiers, by lifting them too high above the conquered people. This 
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danger was increased by the fact that their famous mihtia (odjak) was a sort 
of republic, the chiefs of which had Httle authority. The simple soldier or 
janissary was called yoldash. He received regularly twenty ounces of bread 
and a wage of about seventy cents a month. At the end of five years of 
service he was allowed $3.11. That was extra pay called saksan, and the 
rank made no difference. All degrees of rank were given in order of age. 
The oldest officer became kiaia (Superior commander), and after two more 
months aga (captain-general of the army) ; he kept this office only two 
months, and then received the honorary title of mansid aga, which he kept 
till his death. The equality in pay and in advancement resulted in the 
soldiers regarding their officers as comrades, and holding them of little 
account when the fancy took them to overturn the state. This was distinctly 
seen when the beylerbeys were replaced by pashas, serving terms of three 
years. 


THE corsairs; the barbary regencies 


The corsairs of Algeria were at the end of the sixteenth century the first 
sailors of their time. Their galleys, which dispensed with everything which 
was not strictly necessary and might burden them, were of an incomparable 
swiftness, and their crews were submitted to the severest discipline. They 
were composed of galley slaves, as were all the Christian galleys. Besides a 
number of soldiers who had an interest in the prizes, the galleys carried can- 
non and artillerymen. No slave was allowed to change his place when the 
galley was at sea; navigation continued in all kinds of weather. It was rarely 
that they returned to port without bringing ships of commerce full of men 
and merchandise. The men, despoiled of their clothes, were sold at auction 
on the public square called badestan ; the merchandise and wine also found 
ready buyers. The whole city rejoiced at these markets. The victors .shared 
a considerable part of the booty; twelve per cent, was allotted to the 
beylerbey or to his lieutenant, one per cent, was applied to the repairs of the 
port of Algiers, and one for the support of the mosques. The rest was 
divided equally between the shipowners on the one side and the captain 
(reis), the soldiers, and the crew-masters on the other. The lower city 


belonged to the reis. They had built there spacious houses with thick walls 
pierced with low doors and narrow windows like fortresses. There, all 
together, were their dwellings, in which a European luxury was quaintly 
combined with the luxury of the Orient. There were rooms reserved for 
numerous servitors of every race, stores filled with everything which could 
serve for war and with inexhaustible provisions, private baths, and those 
great vaulted halls surrounded by small rooms which they also called baths, 
but for which the word hagnes, derived from the Italian bagni, does not 
sufficiently indicate the purpose. Some of these bagms have held as many 
as three thousand captives. Wine was sold in them, and they were almost 
like pleasure resorts up to a certain hour in the evening. The slaves 
employed in the city then returned to them to sleep. The real power of the 
reis, the carelessness with which they spent their fortunes, the splendour of 
their escorts (when they went out they were followed by pages all clothed in 
silk), made them, in this world where death was so little dreaded, the most 
enviable of mortals. Their ambition reached no higher than these 
attainments. It was not till the seventeenth century that, relieved of their 
obligations to the immediate successors of Barbaro.ssa, they t)egan, 
following the example of the anny, to form a state within a state and could 
even usurp the supreme power. 
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A surprising fact is the number of renegades who held a high rank in this 
barbarous maritinie aristocracy. Of the thirty-five reis in 1588 enumerated 
by Father Dan, there were at least twenty-two of distinct origin: one 
Hungarian, one Frenchinan, one Albanian, two Spaniards, one Jew, one 
Corsican, two Venetians, one Paduaii, three Greeks, one Silician, one 
Neapolitan, one Calabrian, six Genoese. It was almost the same in the army, 
as we have seen, and that is sufficient to give a correct idea of the attraction 
which a life of adventure exercised over the men of the sixteenth century. 


It thus came about that Algiers, originally a little city of Kabail origin, with 
a slight intemiixture of Andalusian, and governed by pure Turks, was soon 
filled with turlianed Europcans and outgrew its limits and became a city of 
nearly a hundred thousaiul souls, wholly Mediterranean in character, 
although always under the mask of Islam. It kept and was to keep the 
appearance of an oriental city. It was Algiers the White, built up in the form 
of an amphitheatre on the shore of a blue sea, with its cubic houses, with its 
terraces rising one above another. It had its Fort Victory, built on the site of 
Charles V’s tent, in token of one of the most brilliant triumphs of the 
Crescent, its high battlemented walls, which continued to defy the assaults 
of the Christians, its fortifications, and its sea front bristling with cannon 
always turned against the enemies of the one God, and its seven barracks 
full of soldiers always ready to earn paradise in the jihcul. But behind this 
exterior a slow evolution was modifying the blood and even the soul of all 
its inhabitants, and was. to contribute, together with the mental attitude of 
the soldiers and sailors, towards the corruption of Algiers. This corruption 
was detrimental to the empire. However little Turkey relaxed the ties with 
which Khair ad-din had bound Algiers to her, she herself was to enter a new 
and individual path, and, in spite of some periods of glory, to uicline 
towards decadence. That which we call Algeria was to follow the same 
destiny. Immediately after the death of Euldj Ali we touch on the 
commencement of that evolution which, from fall to fall, ended at last in the 
French occupation of [Sm.b 


The Barbary regencies had in the middle of the seventeenth century become 
practically independent states. They sometimes sent naval succour to the 
Porte in its wars ; but this was done rather in a spirit of voluntary goodwill 
and recognition of community of creed and origin similar to that which 
formerly made Carthage give occasional aid to Tyre, than out of the 
obedient suborflination of provincial governments to central authority. The 
strength and audacity of these piratical states, especially of Algiers, had so 
increased that not only did their sciuadrons ravage the Christian coasts of 
the Mediterranean, but their cruisers carried on their depredations beyond 
the straits of Gibraltar, both northward and southward in the Atlantic. They 
pillaged the island of Madeira; and the Algerinc rovers more than once 
landetl in Ireland, and sacked towns and villages and carried off captives 
into slavery. They even ventured as far as Iceland and Scandinavia, as if in 


retaliation for the exploits of the old Norse sea-kings in the Mediterranean 
seven centuries before. Algiers had a marine force comprising, besides light 
galleys, more than forty well-built and well-equipped .ships, each manned 
by from three hundred to four hundred corsairs, and mounting from forty to 
fifty guns. The number of Christians who toiled in slavery in the dockyards 
anil arsenals at Algiers or at the oar in her fleets fluctuated from between 
t<Mi thou.sand to twenty thousand. Tunis and Tripoli had their Heets and 
their .slaves, though on a smaller scale. Admiral Blake tamed the savage 
pride of these barbarians in 1655. He awed the dey of Algiers into the 
surrender of all his English prisoners; and when 
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the dey of Tunis refused to do the same, Blake burned the pirate fleet under 
the guns of the town, destroyed the forts, and compelletl obedience to his 
demands. The Dutch admiral de Ruyter and the French admiral de Beau- 
fort also at different times punished the insolence of the Barbary corsairs; 
but their outrages and cruelties were never entirely quelled. In 1663 
England concluded a treaty with Algiers and the Porte by which she was to 
be at liberty to chastise the Algerines when they broke their engagements, 
without its being consitlcred a breach of amity between England and 
Turkey. The rulers of the Barbary states styled themselves dahis or deys. 
According to some authorities, the Algerine chiefs termed themselves deys 
as delegates of the sultan. According to others, the title came from the old 
Asiatic word dahi, which signified a superior, even at the time of the ancient 
republic of Mecca, and afterwards amongst the Ishmaelites. They were 
elected by the military body, consisting of the descendants of the janissaries 
and others of Turkish race. They used to apply to the sultan for his firman 
appointing them pashas and confii-mhig their election; but this soon 
became a mere formality.e 


Algeria in the Nineteenth Century 


The presence of ships of war in the Mediterranean during the revolution and 
the empire in France had caused a lull in the exiu/ditions of the Algerine 
pirates, but after the re-establishment of peace in 1814 they again became 
troublesome to the Christian powers. In 1815 the American commodore De- 
catur gained a victory over an Algerine war-ship, and after the capture of 
another, Algeria was forced to make peace with the United States (June 
30th, 1815), and pledged herself to recognise the American flag. In the 
summer of 1816, Algeria having failed to execute certain promises made to 
England the year before, and having massacred the crews of Italian ships 
sailing under the English flag. Lord Exmouth appeared in front of the city 
of Algiers and began a bombardment which destroyed both the city and 
fortifications, and reduced the Algerines to accept the terms offered. Their 
spirit, however, was not crushed ; the fortifications were rebuilt, and in the 
very next year the piratical raids began again ; only the ships belonging to 
states which had given gifts to the dey were safe from attack. Finally, 
however, Algeria became involved in a dispute with France over a debt 
contracted by the French government to two Jewish merchants of Algeria. 
This, in connection with the repeated injuries to French ships, led to a war 
which was the end of the piratical state. The story of the war belongs more 
properly in the history of France. Suffice it to say that after severe fighting 
the French were in the end successful, and on July 5th, 1830, the dey 
capitulated, being allowed to retire with his family to Naples. 


The French had attacked Algeria on the understanding that they were to 
retire after they had punished the offenders and restored order, but in 1833 
the French ministry announced its intention of colonising the country. Many 
difficulties were in the way. The natives were incensed at the treatment they 
received at the hands of conquerors who outraged their national and 
religious feelings and made no attempt to conciliate them. Constant 
conflicts took place, and in 1832 the emir Abdul-Kadir appeared on the 
scene, who for fifteen years was the most dangerous enemy the French had 
in Algeria. War with him continued, with intervals of peace, until the heroic 
emir was obliged to surrender in December, 1847. He was taken to France, 
where he lived under close supervision until 1852, when Louis Napoleon 
gave him his 
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liberty on condition that ho would not return to Algeria. Abdul-Kadir then 
lived in Brusa and afterwards in Damascus, where he distinguished himself 
by protecting the Christians during the massacres of 1860. He died at 
Damascus in 188.3.” 


After Abdul-Kadir had been removed to France, the French possessions in 
North Africa could be regarded as secure. There could no longer be any talk 
of giving up conquered territorj% whoever might be in power at Paris, and 
however great might be the expense and the tlifficulty of keeping and 
administering the province across the sea. The national assembly declared 
Algeria, which had hitherto been called a regency, to be a lasting possession 
of the republic, and granted the inhabitants the right to elect four delegates 
to the legi.?lative body; the government also made constant efforts to keep 
the Arabian tribes, which were always inclined to hostility and rebellion, in 
obedience, fear, and peace by appointing energetic and reliable governors- 
gen- eral, such as Cavaignac, Changaruier, and Charron. At the same time 
the republic furthered colonisation by establishing European settlements at 
the expense of the state. The military and aggressive procedure against the 
restless Kabail tribes in the south and west of the colonial district was still 
more forceful and vigorous. Most of the military celebrities of the empire, 
such as the generals Pelissier, St. Arnaud, and MacMahon, won their first 
laurels in Africa, and acquired their strategic skill and military experience 
in fighting against the natives. The long administration of General Randon 
(1851-1858) pnimotod greatly the consolidation and extension of |-‘rcnch 
rule in Africa. The subjugation of the fruitful and well-wooded oasis 
Laghuat, or al-Aghuat, by Pelissier and Yusuf was used for the glory of the 
new empire just as the conquest of the smala had been for that of the 
kingdom of July. The oa.sis districts of Tuggurt, of Wady Suf, and of other 
regions in the steppe lands of the Sahara were linnight into subjection; the 
powerful tribe of the Banu Mzab voluntarily recognised the supremacy of 
France. The natives were left in possession of all their traditional rights, 
customs, and patriarchal usages, and this respect for their old habits and 
customs made the annexation to France easier for them. The attempt was 


made to replace nomadic life by the system of fixed abodes, and only 
moderate levies and taxes in money or produce were demanded. 
Commercial routes were laid out, the northern part of the central Sahara 
explored, caravan connections with Timbuktu and Senegal established, and 
new markets opened up to French industry. An expedition on a large scale 
under Randon against the tribes of Great Kabylia led to their complete 
subjugation in the campaigns of 1856 and 1857. In the year 1860 Marshal 
lY-lissier was appointed governor-general. The plan of appointing a 
separate minister for Algeria had been given up after a short exjieriment. 


Nevertheless, however actively the French government carried on its 
mission of civilisation, the re.’4erved element amongst the natives showed 
little inclination towards the foreign intruders. Race, religion, and 
traditional customs 
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formed an insumiountable barrier, so that the conquerors could never lay 
down the sword. The situation was little changed when in 1865 the emperor 
himself appeared in the colony and by proclamations full of promises tried 
to win over the Mohammedan tribes to a peaceful union ; the following 
years were just as full of disciuict as the preceding ones. The French 
military system irritated the independent spirit of the Arab Bedouins. The 
caravan-serai between Saida antl Geryville was destroyed by the united 
tribes under their warlike chiefs 8i-Lala, Si-Hamed Ben Hamza, and Sidi 
Muhammed Murei Kersar, the tribes in the vicinity which had remained 
faithful to France were robbed of their herds and fruits, and all the 
cultivated land was laid waste by warlike bands. Not until after a two years’ 
war did the enterprising colonel Colonib succeed in putting a check to the 
barbaric raids and in driving the Arabs back into the Sahara. After the 


decisive defeat of Si-Hamed and Si-Lala near El Golea the frontier lands 
remained quiet for a time, so that at the outbreak of the Franco-German war 
the Paris goverimient could transport a large part of the African army to 
Europe./ 


Since the great insurrection of 1871 there have been two revolts in Algeria, 
that of al-Ainri in 1876, and that of Bou Amama in 1881, in southern Oran, 
which were repressed not without difficulty. Another important event was 
the annexation of Myab (1882), where the inhabitants, tributary since 1853, 
had refused to fulfil their engagements. Since 1896 Algeria has suffered 
from the anti-Jewish agitation, which on several occasions, especially at 
Algiers, Oran, and Constantine, has led to riot and bloodshed. In 
consequence of the difficulties raised by this anti-Semitic propaganda, there 
has lately been a constant change m governors.”’ 


After conquering Tunis in 1535, Charles V restored the city to its legitimate 
ruler, Hassan, and the Spaniards fortified the stronghold Goletta, but their 
authority was never established in the interior. Finally, in 1574 the 
Spaniards were driven out by tlie Ottomans and Tunis became a Turkish 
province, governed by military rulers or deys appointed by the janis.saries, 
whose authority was disputed by the civil rulers or beys. Finally, in 1705 
the last dey was overthrown and Hosain ben Ali, as bey, established a 
dynasty which has continued down to the present day. Hamuda, who 
reigned from 1782 to 1814, made hhnself independent of the Turkish j-oke. 


Like Algeria, Tunis was a pirate state anil dependent for revenue on its 
piratical raids. Consequently when in 1819 the European powers put an end 
to piracy the country became more and more involved in debt. After the 
capture of Algeria by the PVench and the increased political importance of 
Tunis, Turkey tried to regain its lost supremacy in its old regency, but the 
bey Sidi Ahmed attached himself more closely to France and attempted to 
Europcanise his country. During the Crimean war, however, he aided the 
Port<! against Russia* In 1858 Sidi Muhannned ascended the throne and 
speedily caused a revolt of the native tribes — the Arabs, Moors, and 
Kabails — by his attempts at reform. He died, however, in the following 
year, and his successor, Muhammed as-Saduk, restored things to tlunr 


points which can scarcely be explained or believed. It carries us back to a 
period when navigation was in its infancy among the Greeks ; yet their first 
essay at maritime discovery is supposed at once to have reached the 
extreme limit, which was long after attained by the adventurers who 
gradually explored the same formidable sea, and gained a footing on its 
coasts. The success of the undertaking however is not so surprising as the 
project itself ; for this implies a previous knowledge of the country to be 
explored, which it is very difficult to account for. But the end proposed is 
still more mysterious ; and indeed can only be explained with the aid of a 
conjecture. Such an explanation was attempted by some of the later writers 
among the ancients, who perceived that the whole story turned on the 
Golden Fleece, the supposed motive of the voyage, and that this feature had 
nota 
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sufficiently historical appearance. But the mountain torrents of Colchis 
were Said to sweep clown particles of gold, which the natives used to detain 
by fleeces dipped in the streams. 


This report suggested a mode of translating the fable into historical 
language. It was conjectured that the Argonauts had been attracted by the 
metallic treasures of the country, and that the Golden Fleece was a poetical 
description of the process which they had observed, or perhaps had 
practised : an interpretation certainly more ingenious, or at least less absurd, 
than those by which Diodorus transforms the fire-breathing bulls which 
Jason was said to have yoked at the bidding of yEetes, into a band of Tau- 
rians, who guarded the fleece, and the sleepless dragon which watched over 
it, into their commander Draco ; but yet not more satisfactory ; for it ex- 
})lains a casual, immaterial circumstance, while it leaves the essential point 
in the legend wholly untouched. The epithet “golden,” to which it relates, is 
merely poetical and ornamental, and signified nothing more as to the nature 
of the fleece than the epithets white or purple, which were also applied to it 
by early poets. According to the original and genuine tradition, the fleece 


former state — abolishing the newly established constitution and reducing 
the head-tax. In 1871 the sultan issued a firman making Tunis an 
autonomous state under the hereditary rule of the bey. In 1881 the French 
seized the pretext of a boundary dispute to invade Tunisian territory, and on 
May 12th forced the 
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bey to sign the Treaty of Kasr as-Said, or Bardo, by which he gave up his 
rights of government to the French, whereas the succession on the throne 
was assured to his family. In October of the following year Muhammed 
died, and was succeeded by his brother, Sidi Muhammed, in whose reign 
the country remained under the protection of France. a 


In 1883 it was decided to undertake a thorough reform of the government 
and administration of the country, and from 1884 onwards Tunisia has been 
almost exclusively governed by the French minister re.sident-general. 
Nevertheless, the bey continues in a measure to reign over his native 
subjects, and is the ostensible head of the government in their eyes. On the 
whole, French control over the country has been indirectly and wisely 
exercised, so that the benefits of French rule haw hitherto been much more 
apparent than has the exercise of the firm hand that put an end to oriental 
corruption. In the last two or three years of the nineteenth century, however, 
an agitation sprang up amongst the French ” colonists” for a government 
which should be less that of the benevolent despotism carried on by the 
present triumvirate 


MoNASTIR, IN Tunis 


of the French minister of foreign affairs, the French minister resident, and 
the bey of Tunis, than a kind of constitutional or parliamentary control, by 
which the small body of French colonists are to direct and control the 
administration. 


In short, some ten thousand French settlers would like to turn what is 
practically analogous to an English crown colony into one with 
representative institutions. Such a policy might have much to recommend it 
in a country like west Australia, where the native population is very sparse, 
but in a country like Tunis, where there are one million eight hundred 
thousand Mohaiiunedan Berbers and Arabs as compared with a hundred 
and twenty-five thou.sand Christians, such a proposition is altogether 
another matter, and would lead to very serious troubles, as has been the case 
in Algeria. Sooner or later the position of the puppet prince must become a 
superfluity, but Tunis must continue to be governed d(>spotically, wisely, 
and well by a single French viceroy or pro-con.’/Aul, until perhaps some 
distant epoch when the Arabs and Mohammedanism have jointly 
disappeared, and the great mass of the Berber population of Roman Africa 
has abandoned its fatal connection with the East, and returned to that 
community of European nations to which by blood aiul affinities it 
belongs.” 
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TRIPOLI AND BARCA 


Of the countries in the northern part of Africa conquered by the Turkish 
corsairs in the sixteenth century, TripoU and Barca are the only ones which 
have remained under the suzerainty of Turkey. Until 1869 Barca was 
included in Tripoli, but the two districts now form two separate vilayets, 
dii’ectly dependent upon Constantinople. The history of Tripoli during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was very similar to that of Algeria and 


Tunis; like them it was a pirate state, and like them it was attacked and 
bombarded at different times by the European powers. Like them, too, it 
was subject to a military despotism under the janissaries. Finally, in 1835 
the Turks overthrew the dynasty of the Karamanli, which had been ruling 
independently since 1714, and since then Tripoli has been ruled directly 
from Constantinople by governors appointed by the sultan. « The Turkish 
authority is little more than nominal, and the French masters of Tunis are 
looking forward to the peaceful occupation of Ghodames [on the western 
boundary] in the near future. 


The explorations of Duveyrier, Largeau, Von Bary, and Cowper have shown 
not only that Tripoli was inhabited by primitive man, but that neolithic 
culture flourished there — culture comparable to and in many respects 
resembling that of Iberia, Brittany, and the British Isles. As in other parts of 
Mauretania, many now arid and uninhabitable wastes are strewn with 
mono-lithic and other remains, which occur in great variety of form and in 
vast numbers, as many as ten thousand, chiefly of the menhir type, having 
been enumerated in the Mejana steppe alone. All kinds of megalithic 
structures are found — dolmens and circles like Stonehenge, cairns, 
underground cells excavated in the live rock, barrows topped with huge 
slabs, cup stones, mounds in the fomi of step pyramids, ancl sacrificial 
altars. Most remarkable are the ” senams,” or trilithons, of the Jebel Msid 
and other districts, some still standing, some in ruins, the purpose of which 
has not been determined. They occur either singly or in rows, and consist of 
two square uprights ten feet high standing on a common pedestal and 
supporting a huge transverse beam. In the Terrgurt valley ” there had been 
originally no less than eighteen or twenty megalithic trilithons in a line, 
each with its massive altar placed before it” (Cowper). There is reason to 
believe that the builders of these prehistoric monuments are represented by 
the Hamitic Berber people, who still form the substratum, and in some 
places the bulk, of the inhabitants of Tripoli proper. But even here the 
Berbers have for the most part been driven to the Hurian and Tarhona 
uplands by the Arab nomads, who now occupy the Jafara flats about the 
capital, and are in almost exclusive possession of Cyrenaica, Marmarictv, 
and the Aujila oases. In Fezzan the Saharan Berbers (Tinylkum Tuaregs) are 
still dominant, but are here largely interin ingled with Negro, or Negroid, 
intruders from Sudan. But even in the upliuids many of the Berbers have 


been Arabised, and Cowper describes those of the Tarhona heights as even 
” pure-bred Arabs.” Other early intruders are the Jews, some of whom 
arrived from Egypt in the time of the Ptolemies, and are still found leading 
the life of troglodytes in the limestone caves of the Ghurian escarpments. 
Th(>y are numerous also in the large towns, where the population is further 
diversified by the presence of Turkish officials and garrison troops, of 
Maltese, Italian, and other south European traders and artisans. » 
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CHAPTER III 


THE HISTORY OF MEDLEV.\L .\ND MODERN PERSIA 


Thk first period of Persian historj* dowii to Persia’s conquest by the Arabs 
has been related in a previous volume. After that time it is rather the 
religious and literary life of the countn,’ which is of interest from the point 
of view of world history, for in its political development Persia has been 
more or less passive whilst foreign invaders and foreign armies have swept 
across its territories. Its political importance to-tlay is due to the rival 
European powers that are seeking to gain “influence” in the country. <» The 
second period of Persian history begins in the year 640 of our era with the 
battle of Nehavend, which sounded the hour of national ruin. From a 
political point of view the continuity of the two periods is logical. Iranian 
independence is at an end. Without doubt some dynasty will arise and 
revive for a brief time the manners and customs that existed in Persia before 
the time of Islam, but none will be of long duration. Arabs, Turks, Mongols, 
and Afghans one after another put on the crown of Jamshid ; at the present 
moment the crown is in the possession of a Turkish tribe, to-morrow it will 
be in the possession of the Ru.ssians. The change is no less profound 
internally than externally. The old religion has been rooted out : it counts 
to-day only eight thousand followers, who live, in poverty and under 
oppression, in a few villages of Kirnian. The religion imported by the 
“lizard eaters” has put out the fire in the temples, introduced a strange 
language there, and silenced the Zend-Avesta. If the national tongue has 
survived amongst the people, it also has received marks of slavery and has 
replenished its vocabular}’ in honour of its conquerors. Nevertheleas, if we 
look closely, we shall find that the national clement has disappeared from 
the surface more than from beneath, and that Persia in accepting the 
stranger has transformed him more than she has transformed herself, that 
she has adapted her life and her new faith to hereditary habits and 
traditions, and that it is not without justice that for the mass of the 
Mohammedan world Persia stands outside of Islam. 
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In fact, the Islam of Persia is not at all Islani ; it is the old religion of Persia 
framed in Moslem formulas; not the sacerdotal religion — an artificial 
construction which had never spoken to the conscience of the people— but 
the popular and living religion which had nothing in common with the other 
except the fmidaniental base upon which both had grown up. Thus in the 
anarchy of modern Persia religious evolution is the only guiding thread 
which pennits us to follow the national spirit and to give an approxmiate 
idea of the Iranian life in the second period ; it is easier and surer to start 
from within rather than from without, from the history of thought rather 
than from the incoherent succession of political revolutions. 


Persia the day following its conquest was converted en masse. For this 
many different reasons exist, all of which, however, may be reduced to two 
: in the first place, Islam was the religion of the masters ; in the second 
place, Persia cared very little for the old state religion. Moreover, the two 
religions had so many points of contact that the passage from one to the 
other did not offer to convictions already so shaken any very serious 
difficulties in dogma, cult, or mythology. The old Aryan polytheism had 
already come as near as possible to the Semitic dogma in Mazdaism, and 
Allah was only an Ormazd, who kept his creatures more at a distance. The 
Arab cult in its simplicity was a deliverance as far as the Mazdian ritual was 
concerned, and, from a higher point of view, the practice of charity 
recommended by the Avesta found more than an equivalent in the tithe for 
the poor imposed by the Koran. In Arab mythology the Persians found 
much with which they were already acquainted — all the legends, for 
instance, concerning the end of the world, paradise and hades, which 


Mohammed had borrowed from them, sometimes directly, sometimes 
without knowmg it, by the intermediary road of Jewish and Christian 
mythologies. 


Of the three elements of religion, it is mythology which has the most 
resistance and the most vigour; it is the only one which a people never 
renounces, even when it thinks it is converted. Persia transported its 
mythology as a whole into the new religion. Mohanmied fell heir to 
Zoroaster; Dedjal and Antichrist to Ormazd and the serpent Johak ; 
Saochyant, the son still to be born to the Prophet, who at the end of time is 
to inaugurate the reign of eternal life, returned to make his promises to 
mankind under the Arabic name MaMi. All that tribe of demons, jinns, 
divs, and peris which animate the waters, mountains, and deserts, continued 
to reign in peace in their empire as if nothing had happened in the temples. 
For the mass of people nothing had changed, either in heaven, on the earth, 
or in hell ; there were only two new names to learn, Allah and Mohammed, 
and the eight words of the Moslem credo to be substituted for the twenty- 
one words of Honover. 


The reaction went still further, and the principles of political theology 
which had ruled ancient Persia returned to affirm their empire almost the 
day after the national ruin. According to Persian theory the power belonged 
to the king, the son of God, invested with divine glory by his 
superterrestrial origin. Owing to political revolutions Persia united on the 
head of Mohammed’s legitimate successor, the Arabian Ali, who had been 
excluded from the caliphate, all the splendour and sanctity of the old 
national royalty. The one she had once called in her protocols ” the divine 
king, son of heaven,” and in her sacred books the “lord and guide” — lord 
in a worldly sense, guide 
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in an intellectual — she now called by the Arabic word Imam, ” the chief.” 
This was the simplest title imaginable and at the same time the most august, 


for in it was included all the sovereignty of the world and of the mind. In 
regard to the caliphs, who were raised to power by the blind clamour of the 
masses, by crime and intrigues, she upheld the hereditary rights of the imam 
Ali, the infallible and sacred of God. 


At his death she gathered about his two sons, Hassan and Husein, and 
after%ovards about their descendants. Husein had married a daughter of the 
last Sassanid king, so that the imamate wa.s fixed in his blood by a doubly 
divine right; and the union of ancient Persia and Islam was sealed in the 
blood of Husein on the plains of Kerbela. 


The revolution which overturned the Omayyad usurpers in favour of the 
Abbasids, the nephews of the Prophet, was the work of Persia. If she did not 
bring into power the favourite family for which she thought she was 
fighting, she at least caused her principle to triumph. For an instant, under 
al-Mamun,’ it was even the representative of the principle who seemed on 
the point of triumphing by the abdication of the caliph in favour of a 
descendant of All’s. The first Abbasids, placed on the throne by Persia, 
surrounded themselves with Persians ; their first ministers, the Barmecides, 
were suspected of belonging at heart to the religion of Zoroaster. The days 
of Khusrau (Chosroes) returned ; Hellenic tradition, formerly brought to 
Ctesiphon by the Nestorians and the New PlatoniaiLs, was brilliantly 
renewed after two centuries of interruption. Greek philcsophy made the 
palaces of Baghdad re-echo, as once those of Ctesiphon did under 
Anoshirvan. There appeared something resembling free thought, and a spirit 
of disinterested learning ; the motecallemin came to discuss religious sects 
and systems in courteous controversy before al-Mamim. Thus began what 
has been called Arabic philosophy, but which according to Kenan’s 
expression might better te called Greco-Sassanid, for it has nothing Arabic 
but the language ; the foundation is Greek and those who apply it are 
Persians or Syrians, taking up again the Sassanid inspiration. Philosophy, 
history, geograjihy, grammar — the most of the great writers in the best 
Arabic period in all branches except poetry, are Persians; the Abbasids are 
real Sassanids of Arab blood. 


Orthodoxy again gained the upper hand in the state under the successors of 
al-Mamun, who realised that they no longer had any reason to adhere to the 


Shiite doctrines. But this triumph of orthodoxy coincided with the 
dissolution of the caliphate, exhausted by its immensity, and, in the 
breaking up of the empire, the Persian provinces separated and followed 
independent destinies, with the Taharids, the SafTarids, the Samanids, and 
the Buyids. It was the reawakening of the national sentiment. All those 
founders of dynasties, rebel governors or simple adventurers, opposed 
memories of the time before Islam to the prestige of the caliphate of 
Baghdad, in order to be followed by the nation into a struggle which 
seemed sacrilegious. The Samanids, come from beyond the Oxus, of 
doubtful origin, perhaps Tatar, pretended to be the descendants of one of the 
last heroes of the Sas.sanid epxich, Behram Tchubinek, who died in exile 
amongst the Turks. The Buyids, simple fishers who settled in Media whilst 
the Samanids were establishing themselves in Bactria, and who for a 
century as major-domos of the palace were to hold the caliphs and the 
caliphate in their hands, pretended to be direct descendants of the Sassanids. 
Persia again expressed herself in literature after three centuries of silence. 


[‘The seventh .\bbasid caliph, 813-833. ] 
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The caliphs had tried to extinguish the national language in Persia; the 
Pahlavic writing had been forbidden; when the language of the Koran be- 
came the language of the administration, it had, by the force of 
circumstances, become also the language of science, of theology, of poetry, 
of thought. With the rise of the national dynasties the Persian language rose 
again from the lower ranks, where it had not been possible to extirpate it, 
and penetrated the court and its literature. The poets, without doubt, still 
held it an honour to manipulate the language of Mohammed and the rhythm 
of the poets of the desert ; but they began to throw the vulgar tongue into 
the mill of Arabic poetry, and a national literature was formed in the 
shadow of the foreign poetry, as in Europe a few centuries later Petrarch 


and Dante were formed with the support of the Latin tradition. The kasida 
and the ghazel in Persian disguise, charmed the Transoxanian court of the 
Samanids. It was with the name of the third of this dynasty, Nasir, the son 
of Ahmed, that the renaissance of the national poetry is connectecl ; his 
favourite was the first in date of the Persian poets, Rudagi, the blind poet of 
Bokhara. 


The school of Rudagi and of his successors was Persian only in language ; 
the inspiration and the models were Arabic. Thus it was thrown into the 
shade by a poetry truly national, in substance as well as in form, which was 
born at about the same period, under the protection of those same Samanids 
— the epic poetry. There was in the oral tradition, in the fields which had 
remained more faithful to memories of olden times, a mass of stories and 
historic legends as ancient as the Iran and which followed the whole of its 
history from its origin down to the Sassanids. The last Sassanids, as if with 
a presentunent that the end of the national drama was approaching, had 
collected all this epic treasure, which was loose and scattered, and had 
published it in the language of the time, the Pahlavic. Then the deluge had 
come and the epic book of Persia had been lost in oblivion. The national 
dynasties took up the work of the last Sassanids; the ephemeral house of the 
Saffarids had the old uncomprehended book translated into Persian. The 
Samanids who overthrew them continued their work, called the prestige of 
poetry to aid the national thought, and the Persian book began to receive a 
poetical form under the pen of a Guebers poet, Dakiki. He died at the 
commencement of his work ; the Samanids were carried away in their turn 
by a new dynasty founded by a Turkish slave, that of the Ghaznevids; the 
national work was completed under Turkish princes, under the greatest of 
them, Mahmud the Ghaznevid, an intolerant fanatic who broke the last ties 
binding Persia to Baghtlad, who imposed the Koran with the sword, but 
drove Arabic out of the administration for the benefit of Persian; it was at 
his court and at his order that Firdusi wrote the Book of Kings ; the Persian 
epic was fixed, the ancient tradition was definitively saved by the happy 
genius of a poet ; Persia had regained consciousness of herself. 


BARBARIAN INVASIONS 


was a Sacred relic, and its importance arose entirely out of its connection 
with the tragical story of Phrixus, the main feature of which is the human 
sacrifice which the gods had required from the house of Athamas. His son 
Phrixus either offered himself, or was selected through the artifices of his 
stepmother Ino, as the victim ; but at the critical moment, as he stood before 
the altar, the marvellous ram was sent for his deliverance, and transported 
him over the sea, according to the received account, to Colchis, where 
Phrixus, on his arrival, sacrificed the ram ^to Jupiter, as the god who had 
favoured his escape ; the fleece was nailed to an oak in the grove of Mars, 
where it was kept by ^etes as a sacred treasure, or palladium. 


But the tradition must have had a historical foundation in some real voyages 
and adventures, without which it could scarcely have arisen at all, and could 
never have become so generally current as to be little inferior in celebrity to 
the tale of Troy itself. If however the fleece had no existence but in popular 
belief, the land where it was to be sought was a circumstance of no 
moment. In the earlier form of the legend, it might not have been named at 
all, but only have been described as the distant, the unknown, land ; and 
after it had been named, it might have been made to vary with the gradual 
enlargement of geographical information. But in this case the voy-age of the 
Argonauts can no longer be considered as an isolated adventure, for which 
no adequate motive is left ; but must be regarded, like the expedition of the 
Tyrian Hercules, as representing a succession of enterprises, which may 
have been the employment of several generations. And this is perfectly 
consistent with the manner in which the adventurers are most properly 
described. They are Minyans ; a branch of the Greek nation, whose 
attention was very early drawn by their situation, not perhaps with— out 
some influence from the example and intercourse of the Phoenicians, to 
maritime pursuits. The form which the legend assumed was probably 
determined by the course of their earliest naval expeditions. They were 
naturally attracted towards the northeast, first by the islands that lay before 
the entrance of the Hellespont, and then by the shores of the Propontis and 
its two straits. Tlieir successive colonies, or spots signalised either by 
hostilities or peaceful transactions with the natives, Avould become the 
landing-places of the Argonauts. That such a colony existed at Lemnos, 
seems unquestionable; thougli it does not follow that Euneus, the son of 


Unfortunately, this regaining of consciousness was not a regaining of 

fortune. The evil destiny of Persia demanded that centuries of anarchy and 
abandonment should coincide with the great movement which agitated the 
barbarians of central Asia and impelled them towards the Occident. As far 
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back as her memory goes, Persia had had the terrible nomads of Turkestan 
for neighbovirs, Ijut in olden times she had been able to keep them behind 
the Oxus; she had been alile even to cross the barrier of the great river and 
of the desert and to plant her colonies among the barbarians, to sow her 
cities there and to light her fire temples; all the ancient part of the epic tells 
of the triumphant struggle of Iran against Turan. Now the force of 
expansion has been broken ami it is the desert which crosses the Oxus and 
invades Persia. 


Nevertheless, such was still the strength of the traditions of culture in Persia 
that three times she gained the ascendant over her enemies. At three 
successive times she absorbed her invaders, too few in number to form 
anything else than a governmental caste, too limited in intellect to bring or 
to create a civilisation peculiar to themselves, politic enough to recognise 
the value of Persian traditions, were it only the better to organise the 
exploitation of the vanquished. The Seljuks of the eleventh century were 
Turks, but their administrators were Persians. Those barbarians, moreover, 
have a devoted admiration for things of the mind ; the great Turkish lord, 

w ith bags of gold piled about his divan, throws handfuls of it to the poets 
who sing around him. Under the third Seljuk, Malik Shah, the cities became 
filled with mosques and colleges; his astronomers were five centuries ahead 
of the reforms of the Gregorian calendar. It was during his reign that Omar 
Khay-yam wrote his (juatrains. On the fall of the Seljuks ten little local 
dynasties, those of the Atabeg Turks, pursued a course of destruction, 
ruining in one century themselves and Persia; but here and there at the court 
of one of these rulers an hour of peace caused poetry to blossom once more; 
Nizanii wrote his divan at the court of the Atabegs of Shirvan, and it was 


for the court of Shiraz that Sadi wrote his Gulistan. There was a term of 
anarchy in the thirteenth century on the arrival of the Mongols, who were 
still pagan and who made peace only through devastation. But the Mongols 
themselves in their turn fell mider the charm of knowledge , the fierce 
Hulagu founded the observatory of Maragha and had Nasir ad-din compose 
the Ilkhanian tables. The Mongols became converted to the religion of their 
subjects. Losing their force through contact with civilisation, they passed 
aw’ay in their turn. Then Transoxania, impelled to take up the work of 
destruction, sent forth Timur, who marked his passage from the Oxus to the 
Euphrates with pyramids of human heads. His son, Shah Rukh, trying to 
remedy the evil done by his father, rebuilt Merv and Herat ; one of his 
grandsons gave his name to the Tables of Ulug Bey ; another, Bai.sanghes, 
had made the first critical edition of the Book of Kim/s. M the court of the 
sultans of Herat, other descendants of Timur, Persian thought sheds a last 
gleam under the auspices of a Turkish Maecenas, the Aizir Ali Shir, a poet 
himself, who formed Turkish poetry on the model of Persian poetry. He had 
as a friend the last great poet of Persia, Jami, the romancer of Sufism ; as 
prot^g^s he had the historian Mirkhond and his son Khondemir, the last of 
the great chroniclers. Devlet Shah might write his Biography of the Poets; 
there will be no more. It was the epoch when the Renaissance was 
begiiming in the Occident. 


SUFIC DYNASTY 


After the successors of Timur in the sixteenth century arose the last great 
dynasty of Persia, that of the Sofis. The Sofis are descended or pretend to 
be descended from Ali; they enthroned Ali and the Shiite doctrines 
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in Persia. It was the signal for the great war between Persia and Turkey, 
then at its meridian. To racial hatred and political rivalry was added 
religious hatred, as the sultan, the inheritor of the caliph of Baghdad, was 
the representative of Sunnite orthodoxy. The fight between the sultan and 
the great Sofi, which brought Persia towards the west, wore her out so that, 
after the great reign of Shah Abbas, she was in condition to fall a prey to 
any new mvaders. At the beginning of the eighteenth century (1722) twenty 
thousand Afghans attacked her, defeated her armies, covered her with ruins, 
and during a reign of seven years caused a million men to perish. An 
adventurer of Turkish race, a brigand chief. Nadir Shah by name, became 
the liberator and hero of Persia, extended her boundaries once more to the 
Oxus and Tigris, and in the full light of the eighteenth century renewed 
beyond the Indus the marvels and the horrors of the Ghaznevids and of 
Timur. He dreamed for a time of conciliating Shiites and Sunnites in a 
religion larger than his powers of invention. Persia fell again with him. Two 
Turkish tribes then gave her rulers one after another; the tribe of Zends, 
which filled the second half of the eighteenth century, and the tribe of 
Kajars, which is still reigning. 


The dynasty of the Kajars marks the entrance upon the scene of Persian 
territory of a new neighbour, to the will of whom her fate is henceforth 
attached, a neighbour who aflvances always and never retreats — Russia. In 
1813, whilst Moscow was still burning, she started her career of conquest. 
By the reduction of Daghestan and Shirvan she pursued it, and ever since 
she has been crowding Persia back beyond the Caucasus, which she has 
crossed, herself becoming installed on Iranian soil. In 1828, by the Treaty 
of Turkmantchai, it was the turn of Persian Armenia to submit to Russia. 
Russia alone received the right to have war-ships on the Caspian, which 
became a Russian lake. Ever since that day the ambassador of the czar at 
Teheran has played the role of an English resident at the court of an Indian 
rajah. The conquest of Kara on the west in 1878, and that of Merv on the 
east in 1884, shutting Persia in, on the right and on the left, make 


annexation useless; the only question is whether the south, which is more 
accessible to England and upon which she has already put her hand on 
several occasions, will follow the north, or will become vassal of another 
power, and whether in our days we shall see the old separation of Media 
and Persia. Whatever happens, between the chronic covetousness of Russia 
and the intermittent covetousness of England, the political role of Iran is 
finished. 


The political renaissance of the Sofis had not brought a renaissance of 
thought. The nineteenth century, which marked the end of Persia, had its 
reawakening, both literary and religious. The funeral ceremonies, with 
which for centuries Persia has celebrated the fatal date of the tenth of 
Muharram, on which day All’s sons expired at Kerbela, have caused the 
creation of a popular theatre, incomparable for the influence which it 
exercises on the national imagination. As the Greek tragedy grew out of the 
dithyrambus chanted in honour of Dionysius, as the miracle plays in Europe 
grew out of the religious repres(>ntations in which the passion of Christ 
was enacted, so in Persia to-day, although the mystery has not yet ended in 
a drama and in a lay theatre, it has already produced a sincere poetry, a 
dramatic and humane poetry, which is worth all the rhetoric of the court 
poets. 
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At the same time was produced an attempt at religious mnovation, that of 
Babisiii. Persia, demoralised for centuries by ten foreign conquests, by the 
yoke of a composite religion in which she believes just enough to persecute 
unbelievers, by the enervation of a mystic philosophy which discourages 
action and takes away all aim in life — Persia made in the nineteenth 
century an unexpected effort to create for herself a virile ideal. Babism has 
little originality in its dogmas and in its mytholog}’ ; its metaphysical 
doctrine is derived from Sufism and from old Alide sects formed about the 


dogma of divine incarnation : but its morals are a revolution, they are as the 
morals of the Occident. It suppresses legal injustice ; it suppresses 
polygamy, the great source of oriental degradation ; it reorganises the 
family, and it elevates man in bringing woman up to his level. Babism, 
which spread in less than five years from one end of Persia to the other, and 
which in 1852 was bathed in “the blood of martyrs, is recovering and 
spreading in silence. If Persia can be regenerated she will be so bj’ 
Babism./ 


The founder of the Babis, the Bab, Mirza Ali Muhammed, was executed at 
Tabriz in 1849. As recently as 1903 there was a massacre of his followers at 
Yazd. 


PERSIA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


European interference in Persia began at the very outset of the nineteenth 
century, in connection .with Georgia. The founder of the Kajar dynasty, Aga 
Muhammed (1795), had succeeded in reconquering that countr-, but in 1800 
its czar voluntarily surrendered his authority to Russia, and when his 
brother refused to recognise the act, Persia, under its ruler, Path Ali Shah, 
took up arms, but, in spite of some successes on the part of the crown prince 
Abbas Mirza and the fonnal occupation of Erivan by the Persians, not much 
was accomplished. In the mean while England, the Indian government, and 
France sent embassies to Persia seeking to establish diplomatic relations, 
and France incited the shah to renew the war with Ru.ssia. The Persians 
were defeated and were forced to sign the Treaty of Gulistan, which 
formally ceded to Russia Georgia, Derbent, Baku, Shirvan, Sheki, Ganja, 
the Talish, Moghan, and Karabagh (October 12th, 1813). Another war with 
Russia broke out in 1826 which terminated in the Treaty of Turkmantchai, 
of which we have already spoken and in accordance with which Persia was 
obliged to cede Erivan and Nakhitchevan to Russia, to pay a war indemnity 
of about £3,000,- 000, and to give up her right to have armed vessels on the 
Caspian. War with Persia’s other troublesome neighbour — Turkey — 
broke out in 1821, and peace was not definitely concluded until July, 1823. 
Persia was also involved in fighting with Afghanistan, her neighbour on the 
other side. A Persian expedition into the country under Abbas Mirza 


captured several places and was on the whole successful. An attempt to take 
Herat, however, resulted in failure. 


Path Ali Shah died in 1834, and was succeeded by his grandson, 
Muhammed Shah, whose father, Abbas Mirza, had died in the preceding 
j’ear. Both England and Russia aided in placing Muhammed on the throne. 
The new ruler at once resolved to extend his dominions at the expense of 
Afghanistan, which he wished to annex, desiring to re-e=itablish the empire 
of the Sufis. In spite of the adverse counsel of England, Muhammed laid 
siege to Herat, and it was only after firm intervention on the part of the 
British that he was induced to withdraw after a ten months’ siege. 
Muhammed Shah died in 1848, and England and Russia were instiaimental 
in establishing his son and 
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successor, Nasir ad-din, on the throne in spite of rival claimants. The reign 
of Nasir ad-din wjis marked on the whole by an increase of Russian 
influence over British. Persia’s sympathies were strongly with Russia in the 
Crimean war and decidedly against England, the ally of the hated Sunnite. 
Turks, and Persia’s repeated attempts to gain possession of Herat were 
displeasing to England. In 1856 the latter power declared war; English 
troops were landed on the Persian Gulf and the Persians were forced to 
restore Herat ( 1 857). After this encounter the shah’s attitude towards Great 
Britain became r.iore friendly, and the appointment of Sir Henry Rawlinson 
as envoy in 1859 was very acceptable to the Persian court. Disputes with 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan led to a demarcation of the frontier between 
Persia and Baluchistan in 1872, carried out by an English commissioner. In 
the next year the shah visited Europe, and repeated his visit in 1878 and in 
1889. In 1896 Nasir ad-din was assassinated near Teheran, and his son 
Muzaffar ad-din quietly succeeded him. During his reign different European 
powers, chief among them England and Russia, have continued their efforts 
to gain influence and special commercial concessions in Persia. Russia 
appears to have been the most successful in this respect. She has established 


consuls and banks in the more important towns, and has made extensive 
loans to the government; in 1902 she obtained the concession for a road 
from Tabriz to Teheran. 


One of the most important questions to foreign powers in connection with 
Persia is that of the Persian Gulf. To the Russians, who have been trying so 
long to find an outlet on the ocean, somewhere and somehow, the question 
is e.specially important.” 


The claim of England to supremacy in the Persian Gulf is based not on 
definite treaties or international law, but on the necessity of safeguarding 
her position in India, and on what she has done to reclaim .the gulf from 
barbarism. The northern shore of the gulf is divided between Baluchistan 
and Persia; to the south lies the Arabian Peninsula, over the whole of which 
Turkey claims to exercise suzerainty, although her actual possessions there 
are confined to the single port of Basra. The whole of the southern littoral is 
held by petty independent chiefs who long lived in piracy. Early in the last 
century England put down piracy and the slave trade, and induced the chiefs 
to enter into engagements, the terms of which vary greatly, some of them 
treating the chief as an independent sovereign, others reducing him to the 
position of an Indian feudatory. England has continued to perform the duty 
of buoying, lighting, and policing the gulf, and she has enjoyed a practical 
monopoly of its trade. According to the consular report for 1902, out of a 
hundred and thirty-eight ships which entered the port of Bushire, a hundred 
and thirty-three were British, whilst of the hundred and twenty-one which 
cleared from it only four belonged to other nationalities. Yet the only place 
in the gulf which is actually British territory is one square mile at 
Bas.sadore, and the only territory over which a British protectorate has been 
formally proclaimed is the island of Bahrein. It is thus obviously open to 
any great European power desiring to establish itself in the gulf to obtain a 
concession from Turkey or Persia. That Russia desires to obtain Bander 
Abbas has long been perfectly clear, but it is not probable that she will 
make a formal demand for it for some time to come. Her policy obviously is 
to get Persia more and more into her power by means of loans, commercial 
treaties, and concessions for roads. By these means she may hope to work 
her way to Bander Abbas, and to obtain a monopoly of its trade, whilst it 
still nominally remains Persian. Then may come a claim for its formal 


cession, and when this has been obtained, the work of turning it into an 
arsenal may be commenced. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL SUmL\ILTY OF THE HISTORY OF PERSIA 
Persia Under the Arabs (642-1258 a.d.) 
A.D. 


&41 Battle of Xehavend marks end of Persian empire. Although the 
countn.- is now nominally under Arab rule, the governors soon make 
themselves practically independent. 


820-873 Tahirid dynasty rules in Khora&an. It is overthrown by Saffiurids, 
who rule in Khorasan and Fars. 


874 Samanid dynasty rises under .\hmed, grandson of Saman. 
901 Samanids under Ismail, son of Ahmed, overthrow Saffarids. 
998 End of Samanid dynasty. 


999 Mahmud, the Ghaznevid, conquers Khorasan and drives Samanids to 
Bokhara, where 


they are overthrown by Turkomans. Mahmud makes extensive conquests in 
India. 


1028-1030 Mahmud attacks Buyids or Bowides in the west and takes 
Hamadan and Ispahan. 


1037 Mahmud’sson Mas’ud (10.37-1041) is attacked by Seljuks under 
Togrul Beg. They occupy Azerbaijan, Armenia, Fars, the Persian Irak and 
the Arabian Irak. 


105.5 Togrul overthrows Buyids in Baghdad. 


1097 Khwarezmian shahs (1097-1231) become powerful under Atsiz, 
governor for Seljuks in Khwarezm. 


1150 Qhurid sultans of region between Herat and Ghazni become powerful 
under Aladdin Husein. 


1183 Ghaznevids under Khosru Malik are overthrown by Ghurids. 


1194 Khwarezmian Takash defeats Seljuks and takes Khorasan from 
Ghurids. 


1203 Ghurids defeated by Khwarezmian shah, Muhammed, son of Takash, 
who takes Ghazni and conquers most of Persia. 


1220 Muhammed is conquered bv Jenghiz Khan. 


1229 Tule, youngest son of JengKiz, succeeds to rule over Persian 
provinces. 


1258 Persia under Tatars and Mongols (1258-1.501). Tul<5’s son Hulagu 
conquers Baghdad. He extends his dominion over Syria, Anatolia, and 
Arabian Irak, makes himself independent, and founds dynasty of Ilkhans. 


1335 Buseid, last Ilkhan, dies without heirs. His Tatar successors are called 
khans of Persia, but they are not powerful. 


1387 Timur (Tamerlane) conquers Persia and kills seventy thousand persons 
in Ispahan, making a pyramid of their heads. 


1405 Timur dies, and is succeeded by Rhalil Shah, although Timur had 
designated FMr Muhammed as his successor. Khalil’s bad rule soon results 
in his deposition. 


1408 Shah Rukh succeeds Khalil. He removes his capital from Samarkand 
to Herat. In the northwest Persian provinces the Turkomans revolt under 
Kara Yusuf and conquer large part of Persia. 


1446 Shah Rukh dies, and is succeeded by his son, Ulug Bey. Ulug is put to 
death by his son, Abdul-Latif, who is himself soon killed by soldiers. Baber 


usurps power for a short period, and after his death Abu Said, great- 
erandson of Timur. succeeds to power. 


1467 Uzun Hassan, a Turkoman, overthrows kingdom founded by Kara 
Yusuf. 


1468 Abu Said is taken prisoner and killed by Uzun Hassan. His son reigns 
in Bokhara, his 


brother in Farghana. 1478 Uzun Hassan dies, and is succeeded on the throne 
of Persia by his son Takub. 1485 Yakub dies by poison, and is succeeded 
probably by his son Alamnt, though there is 


some doubt on the subject, and it would appear that a period of civil war 
intervened, 


during which various nobles usurped the power. 1487-1506 Husein Miiza, 
great-great-grandson of Timur, reigns at Herat. 


Sunc Dtnastt (1501-1721 a.d.) 


1.501 Ismail I founds Persian dynasty of Sufi. Ismail is a grandson of Uzun 
Hassan and 8 


descendant of Sheikh Sufi. He takes old Persian title of Shah or Shainshah. 


1502-1503 Ismail destroys Turkoman dominion, conquers Azerbaijan and 
Armenia. 
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1510 Ismail conquers the Usbeg khan, Shaibani, a descendant of Jenghiz 
Khan. 


Jason, who is described in the Iliad as reigning there during the siege of 
Troy, was a historical personage. 


THE HEROIC AGE 75 
[c«. 1400-1200 B.C.] 


If however it should be asked, in what light the hero and heroine of the 
legend are to be viewed on this hypothesis, it must be answered that both 
are most probably purely ideal personages, connected with the religion of 
the people to whose poetry they belong. Jason was perhaps no other than 
the Samothracian god or hero Jasion, whose name was sometimes written in 
the same manner, the favourite of Demeter, as his namesake was of Hera, 
and the protector of mariners as the Thessalian hero was the chief of the 
Argonauts. Medea seems to have been originally another form of Hera 
herself, and to have descended, by a common transition, from the rank of a 
goddess into that of a heroine, when an epithet had been mistaken for a 
distinct name. We have already seen that the Corinthian tradition claimed 
her as belonging j)roperly to Corinth, one of the principal seats of the 
Minyan race. The tragical scenes which rendered her stay there so 
celebrated were commemorated by religious rites, which continued to be 
observed until the city was destroyed by the Romans. According to the local 
legend, she had not murdered her children ; they had been killed by the 
Corinthians ; and the public guilt was expiated by annual sacrifices offered 
to Hera, in whose tem-ple fourteen boys, chosen every twelve-month from 
noble families, were appointed to spend a year in all the ceremonies of 
solemn mourning. But we cannot here pursue this part of the subject any 
further. The historical side of the legend seems to exhibit an opening 
intercourse between the opposite shores of the “Egean. If however it was 
begun by the northern Greeks, it was probably not long confined to them, 
but was early shared by those of the Peloponnesus. It would be inconsistent 
with the piratical habits of the early navigators, to suppose that this 
intercourse was always of a friendly nature ; and it may therefore not have 
been without a real ground, that the Argonautic expedition was sometimes 
represented as the occasion of the first conflict between the Greeks and 
Trojans. We therefore pass by a natural transition out of the mythical circle 


1514 Ismail is defeated by the Ottoman sultan Selim I. Ismail had 
introduced the Shiitic 


form of belief, which is regarded as heretical by the orthodox Turkish 
Sunnites. Selim 


annexes Diarbekir and Kurdistan. 1519 On SeUm’s death, Ismail subdues 
Georgia. 1523 Ismail dies, leaving an empire extending from Kerman, 
Khorasan, Turkestan, to Diarbekir 


and Irab. He is succeeded by Tamasp. 
1527 Persians defeat army of Usbegs. 


1528 Baghdad is recovered from a Kurdish usurper. 1534 Suleiman takes 
Baghdad from Persians. 


1543 Indian emperor Humayun is entertained at Persian court. 


1548 Rebellion of shah’s brother, in alliance with sultan, leads to war with 
Turkey. 


1552 Persians invade Georgia. 


1559 Bayazid, son of Suleiman, takes refuge with Tamasp, who is prevailed 
upon to give him up to his father. This cements peace between Persia and 
Turkey. 


1561 English envoy from Queen Elizabeth arrives in Persia to make a 
commercial treaty ; no important results. 


1575 Tamasp dies, and is succeeded by Ismail EC. 


1577 Ismail II dies after two years of misrule. He is succeeded by his 
brother, Muhammed the Blind. Muhammed is a weak ruler, and his reign is 
disturbed by rebellion within and foes without. 


1586 Shah AbbM the Great, son of Muhammed, comes to throne. He is 
most distinguished of Persian rulers. Makes Ispahan his capital. At his court 


are ambassadors from England, Russia, Spain, Portugal, Holland, and India. 
On his accession Abbas is obliged to fight Usbegs, but is called off by 
Turks. 


1590 Abbas makes a treaty with Murad III. 


1597 Abbas retakes Herat and Khorasan from Usbegs. He extends his 
dominion over Balkh, the Bahrein, and the province of Lar. 


1601 War begins again with Ottomans in which Persians recover lost 
provinces. Peace is signed under Othman II. 


1609 Persians retake Kandahar from the Grand Mogul. 


1620 About 1620, English, French, and Dutch establish factories at 
Gombroon (Bender-Abbas) . 


1628 Abbas dies, and is succeeded by his grandson, who rules under name 
Shah Sufi. Sufi commits many barbarities and empire declines under him. 


1638 Kandahar is taken by Grand Mogul. Baghdad is conquered by Murad 
IV. 


1641 Sufi dies, and is succeeded by his son, Abbas n. Abbas receives 
foreign embassies and is tolerant of other religions. He is a drunkard. 


1647 Kandahar is retaken by Persians. 


1666 Abbas II dies, and is succeeded by his son Sufi, under name of 
Suleiman. He is a weak prince under whom Persia declines ; no important 
event occurs during his rei\n. Usbegs invade Khorasan annually. Tatars 
ravage shores of Caspian. Dutch seize island of Kishm in Persian gulf. 
Many foreigners visit magnificent Persian court. 


1694 Suleiman dies, and is succeeded by his son Huseln. Husein, a weak 
and bigoted ruler, brings his empire to ruin. 


1709 Afghan tribes of Ghilzais and Durranio (Abdalis) revolt, and under 
Mir Wais take possession of Kandahar, which is constituted into an 


independent kingdom. 


1713 Mir Wais dies, and is succeeded by his brother, Mir Abdallah, who 
gives dissatisfaction to Afghan nobles. 


1717 Mir Abdallah is killed by his nephew, Mir Mahmud, son of Mir Wais. 
Mahmnd is proclaimed king. 


1720 Mahmud invades Persia and takes Kerman, which is retaken by 
Persian general Lutf All Khan. 


1722 Ispahan is taken by Afghans after seven months’ siege. Mahmud 
becomes ruler of Persia, and in order to establish his power mas.sacres 
thousands of Persians. He finally becomes insane. 


1725 Ashraf, son of Mir Abdallah, succeeds Mahmud; his reign is disturbed 
by Russian and Turkish designs on Persia. 


1729 Nadir (Kuli Khan), a powerful Persian chief, drives out Ashraf, and 
places Tamasp, son of Husein, on throne. Tamasp has claimed royal title 
ever since his father’s surrender to .Mahmud. 


1732 Tamasp is defeated by Turks, and cedes to them Georgia and Armenia. 
In consequence. 


Nadir dethrones Taniiisp and raises his infant son. Abbas III, to the throne. 


1733 Nadir attacks Baghdad and is defeated by Turkish general Topal 
Osman. After three 


months Nadir again attacks Baghdad and takes it. 1734-1735 Nadir 
occupies Armeni.a and Georgia, drives out Turks, and concludes treaty with 


Porte. 1736 Abbas III dies, and Nadir becomes shah on condition that the 
Shiitic heresy be given 


up. He raises empire to its former glory. 
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173S Nadir conquers Balkh and Kandahar. 


1739 Nadir invades India and in a single battle captures Delhi. Many 
thousands of inhab— 


tants are massacred. 1743 Nadir is suspicious of his son Kuli and puts his 
eyes out. From this time on Nadir is 


so violently savage and cruel that he is a terror to his subjects. 1745 Nadir 
gains victory over the Turks and makes treaty with them. 


1747 Nadir is murdered by nobles. Period of anarchy follows. Adil Shah, 
nephew of 


Nadir, is proclaimed ruler. Kingdom of Afghans is founded in eastern Iran 
under Ahmed, and is permanently lost to Persia. 


1748 Adil is deposed and blinded by his brother Ibrahim. Ibrahim is soon 
killed by troops. 


The blinded Shah Rokh, grandson of Husein succeeds. He is deposed 
several times, and finally established in Khorasan by Ahmed Khan, king of 
Afghans. In the mean time Muhammed Husein Khan, of the tribe of Kujurs, 
ancestor of the reigning dynasty, has established his authority in 
Mazendcran. Azerbaijan, Ghilan, and Georgia are independent. Ali Murdan 
Khan, of tribe of Bukhtari, puts descendant of house of Sufi on throne and 
tisks Kurim Khan and other chiefs to aid him. 1753 Kurim Khan succeeds 
in uniting southern Persia under his rule, and occupies Shiraz. He is a wise 
and just ruler; never calls himself shah, but only vakil of Sufi Shah. 


1756 Kurim takes Ispahan and large part of Irak. He is forced to retreat to 
Shiraz by Muhammed Husein Khan. 


1757 Muhammed besieges Kurim at Shiraz, but is forced to retire to 
Mazenderan. Owine to 


lack of union among his followers, Muhammed is eventually defeated and 
kiUed. Khorasan alone is left under dominion of Shah Rokh. 


1776 Basra surrenders to Saduk Khan, brother of Kurim. Internal commerce 
of Persia is revived during later years of Kurim. 


1779 Kurim dies, nearly eighty years old. Another period of anarchy 
follows. 


1781 Ali Murad, nephew of Kurim, finally obtains the crown. 


1785 Ali Murad dies v>hile on his way to fight Aga Muhammed, khan of 
the Kajar tribe in Mazenderan. He is succeeded by Giaflfer (Jaafer) Khan, 
son of Saduk Khan. During his reign he is occupied chiefly in fighting Aga 
Muhammed Khan. 


1789 Giaffer Ivhan is murdered. During an interval of a few months one of 
the conspirators who killed Giaffer reigns. Lntf Ali Khan, son of Giaffer, 
then succeeds to power. Lutf .Ali is distinguished for his noble qualities, but 
is rash and proud. He offends Hadji Ibrahim, one of his most powerful 
supporters, who goes over to Aga Muhammed Khan. 


1791 Hadji Ibrahim seizes Shiraz. Almost all of Lutf All’s troops desert 
him. Ibrahim 


disarms soldiers and sends them out of Shiraz. Sends for Aga Muhammed. 


1792 Lutf Ali boldly attacks Aga Muhammed’s advancing army. Owing to 
Muhammed’s 


calm resolution and self-possession .\li is defeated. 


1793 Lutf Ali after repeatedly attempting to regain his kingdom is captured 
and finally killed. 


K.AJAR Eh-N.ASTT 


1794 With Aga Muhammed Khan begins rule of Kajar dynasty. At the death 
of Lutf Aii. 


he is ruler over prox-inces of Astrabad, Mazenderan, Ghilan, over Irak, 
Fars, and Kerman. He makes Teheran his capital. 


1795 Muhammed marcher against Georgia, which under Heraclius has 
transferred its allegiance 


to Russia. He enters Tiflis. 


1796 Aha Muhammed Khan is crowned a.s Muhammed Shah. In the same 
year he subdues 


Khorasan, and tortures the blind Shah Rokh to make him give up his 
concealed jewels. Russians take Georgia, but retreat on death of the 
empress Catherine, and Muhammed makes trejity with Russia. 


1797 Muhammed is murdereii, and — owing to the firmness and good 
management of Hadji 


Ibrahim — Muhammed’s nephew Baba Khan, under name Feth Ab, 
succeeds him. 


Feth \I\ is not actually crowned untU the following j’ear. He soon begins 
contest 


with Russia. 1800 Georgian ruler, George, son of Heraclius renounces his 
crown in favour of Russia. His 


brother repudiates the act and war ensues. Russia gains possession of 
Derbent, Baku, 


Shirvan, Sheki. Ganja (F.lizabethpoll, the Talish, and Mugan. British India 
makes 


commercial and political treaties with Persia. 1802 Georgia is declared a 
Russian province. A few years later France enters into diplomatic 


relations with Persia, and the French officers are sent to drill army. British 
send 


mission to Persia. 


1809 French general Gardanne is dismissed owing to Peace of Tilsit. British 
diplomatist, 


Sir Harford Jones, concludes treaty with Persia. 


1810 Malcolm is sent as envoy from England with two officers and field 
pieces. Said Muhammed Ali, founder of Babism, is boni in Shiraz about 
this time. 
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1811 Persia declares war on Russia. 


1813 Treaty of Gulistan. Persia loses all her possessions in the Caucasus, 
north of Armenia, and Russia obtains right to have ships of war on the 
Caspian. 


1822 War with Turkey. 


1823 Treaty of Erzerum between Turkey and Persia. No territorial changes 
are made. 


1826 Persians, without making declaration of war, attack Russia. At first 
they are successful, 


but they soon meet with reverses; negotiations for peace are begun, but 
prove futile. 


1827 Campaign reopens. 


1828 Peace is concluded through British mediation at Turkmantchai. Persia 
gives up Erivan, 


Nakhitchevan, and Armenia, with the rich monastery Etchmiadzin, besides 
paying a war indemnity of £3,000,000. 


1829 Popular rage breaks out against Russians in Teheran, and Russian 
ambassador with his 


wife and largest part of his suite is killed. Soon afterwards alliance with 
Russia is strengthened and that with England weakened. 


1833 Crown prince Abbas Mirza dies. His death is a great loss to his 
country. 


1834 Feth Ali dies, and is succeeded by his son, Ali Shah, who reigns for 
twenty days. Muhammed Shah, a grandson of Feth Ali, is placed on throne 
through influence of Russia and England in opposition to Ali Shah. Russia 
and England struggle for influence in Persia; Russia persuades Persia to 
undertake against Herat an e.xpedition, which proves unsuccessfiil. 


1837 Shah again invades Herat and lays siege to city. 
1838 Siege of Herat is raised owing to English efforts. 
1840 England gains but does not maintain upper hand in Persian affairs. 


1846 Persia concludes treaty with Russia, giving latter right to use two ports 
on Caspian Sea 


for war-ships. 


1847 Treaty of Erzerum with Turkey settles frontier disputes which had 
lasted for about five 


years. 


1848 Muhainmed Shah dies, and is succeeded by Nasir ad-din. He appoints 
Mirza Taki 


vizir and introduces reforms. Insurrection in Khorasan is suppressed. 1850 
Babist teachings have spread to such an extent that Said Muhammed Ali is 
put to death. 


1852 Persia incorporates sultanate of Herat. An attempt on the shah’s life by 
three Babists [- results in terrible persecutions and massacres of members of 
the Babist sect. 


I 1852 England tries to secure independence of Herat and to land troops at 
Bushire on the Persian Gulf. 


1853 Persia, though favouring Russia, takes no active part in Crimean war. 
1855 Persia reconquers Herat. 


1856 English seize Bushire. Shah sends troops against them, which are 
defeated. 


1857 Peace is concluded with England through French mediation. In the 
following years 


Persia fights with Turkomans, but with no lasting result. 1859 Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, the celebrated orientalist, becomes British minister to Persia. 


About a year later he is succeeded by Mr. Charles Alison. 1868 Telegraph 
convention between England and Persia for communication between 
Europe 

and India. 

1872 Renewal of telegraph convention. 

1873 Shah visits England. 

1878 Treaty of Berlin gives city of Kotur to Persia. 


1879 Shah visits Europe. 


1881 Treaty with Russia (ratified 1882) settles boundaries between Persia 
and the Turkoman territory conquered by Russia. 


1887 Ayub Khan, son of Shir Ali of Afghanistan, who, through agreement 
with England, has 


been confined at Teheran since 1884, escapes and tries to raise a revolt 
against Amir Abdar-rahman of Afghanistan. He is unsuccessful, and is sent 
a prisoner to India. 


1888 Karun river is opened to international navigation. Railway between 
Teheran and Shah 


Abdul Azim is opened. 


1889 “Imperial Bank of Persia” starts business with British royal charter. 
Russia demands 


corresponding advantage. Shah visits Europe for third time. 
1890 As a concession to Russia, railways are forbidden in Persia. 
1891 Twenty-eight thousand persons die of cholera in Persia. 


1893 In a convention with Russia, Persia cedes lands on the northern 
frontier of Khorasan in exchange for land on the frontier of Azerbaijan. 


1895 Persia gives France exclusive right to excavate antiquities in Persia. 


1896 Na.sir ad-din is assassinated. He is succeeded by his son, Muzaflfar 
ad-din. 


1897 M. ,1. de Morgan begins work of excavation at Susa (Shushan). 
1898 Negotiations for a British loan came to nothing. 


1900 Russian government secures important loan to Persia. Shah visits 
Europe. 1902 Shah makes second visit to Europe. 


CHAPTER IV THE BUFFER STATES OF CENTRAL ASIA 


we have just been tracing, into that of the Trojan war, and the light in which 
we have viewed the one may serve to guide us in forming a judgment on the 
historical import of the other. 


We have already seen in what manner Eurystheus, the son of Sthenelus, had 
usurped the inheritance which belonged of right to Hercules, as the 
legitimate representative of Perseus. Sthenelus had reserved Mycenae and 
Tiryns for himself ; but he had bestowed the neighbouring town of Midea 
on Atreus and Thyestes, the sons of Pelops, and uncles of Eurystheus. On 
the death of Hercules, Eurystheus pursued his orphan children from one 
place of refuge to another, until they found an asylum in Attica. Theseus 
refused to surrender them, and Eurystheus then invaded Attica in person ; 
but his army was routed, and he himself slain by Hyllus, the eldest son of 
Hercules, in his flight through the isthmus. Atreus succeeded to the throne 
of his nephew, whose children had been all cut off in this disastrous 
expedition ; and thus, when his sceptre descended to his son Agamemnon, it 
conveyed the sovereignty of an ample realm. While the house of Pelops was 
here enriched with the spoils of Hercules, it enjoyed the fruits of his 
triumphant valour in another quarter. He had bestowed Laconia on 
Tyndareus, the father of Helen ; and when Agamemnon’s brother, 
Menelaus, had been preferred to all the other suitors of this beautiful 
princess, Tyndareus resigned his dominions to his son-in-law. In the 
meanwhile a flourishing state had risen up on the eastern side of the 
Jlellespont. Its capital, Troy, had been taken by Hercules, with the 
assistance of Telamon, son of iB/acus, but had been restored to Priam, the 
son of its conquered king, Laomedon, 
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[ca. 1400-1200 B.C.] who reigned there in peace and prosperity over a 
number of little tribes, until his son Paris, attracted to Laconia by the fame 
of Helen’s beauty, abused the hospitality of Menelaus by carrying off his 
queen in his absence. All the chiefs of Greece combined their forces, under 
the command of Agamemnon, to avenge this outrage, and sailed with a 
great armament to Troy.c Their enterprise, famous for all time as the Trojan 


Afghaxist.\n 


In the high lands of eastern Afghanistan, -nhich are bounded on the north 
by the snowy peaks of the Hindu Kush or the Indian Caucasus, anterior 
Asia touches that “roof of the world” whicli is the geographic centre of the 
continent and in which India, the Chinese Empire, and the territories of 
immense Russia come together. In this region, one of the least explored of 
the continent, the base of the table-lands upon which arise the great 
mountains, surpasses the highest peaks of the Pyrenees in altitude. A little 
distance to the west, between the plains of Turkestan and the valley of the 
Indus, pass the routes which have been in all time the most frequented ; 
hence the extreme militarj’ importance of Afghanistan and the great role 
this country plays in the history of commerce and of popular migrations. 


Neither tradition nor legend tells us that the mountain was crossed in the 
time of the Aryan ancestors. But the relationship existing between the cults, 
ceremonies, prayers, language, and civilisation of the people of the Iranian 
“Seven Rivers” and the people of the Hindu “Seven Rivers” is so close as to 
amount almost to identity, and leaves no doubt that the gates to the 
mountains between the two slopes of the water.shed were known and used 
by the expeditions of Alexander. Then the constitution of Hellenic states, 
which stretclicd from Bactria clear to the other side of tlie snowy mountains 
and perhaps into the heart of India, joined again the two extremities of the 
Arj’an world through these defiles of the Hindu Kush ; afterwards 
Buddhist missionaries and probably also armed propagandists chose the 
same routes for putting India into connnunication with the countries of 
northern Asia and of the extreme Orient. Gigantic images, carved centuries 
ago in the rocks of Bamian, have seen pass before them many expeditions 
of war, of propaganda, or of commerce, which have exercised considerable 
influence upon the history of the world. 
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Taken as a whole, Afghanistan may be considered a region of passage ; it is 
the Roh, a mountainous country mentioned by ancient authors, simply as 
the region comprised between Turan, Iran, and Ind. As an eastern 
continuation of the plateau of Iran, it separates the two cradles of 
civilisation, Iran and the basin of the Euphrates, and its chief importance 
comes from the roads which unite these two countries. The cities which 
arise there, in the fertile valleys, in the midst of oases, at the entrance to 
gorges, are mentioned in history principally on account of their strategic 
value and the advantages they offer to armies for the conquest or defence of 
distant territories. Thus Herat, Kandahar, Ghazni, and Kabul are often 
called the “keys” of India. “Since the most ancient times,” said the historian 
of Akbar in 1602, “Kabul and Kandahar have been regarded as the gates of 
Hindustan; one opens from Turan, the other from Iran, and if these places 
are well guarded, the vast empire of India is protected from foreign 
invasion.” i b 


The oldest accounts of Afghanistan are found in the Indian Veda and go 
back to 1800 B.C. Further and more detailed information is obtained from 
the expedition of Alexander the Great into India. Later references to 
Afghanistan occur here and there in Persian and Chinese works — in the 
latter in connection with a journey of a Buddhist, who twice passed through 
the valley of the Kabul river in the second half of the sixth century a.d. The 
Afghans, however, do not appear in the clear light of history until later; they 
are first mentioned in the campaigns of Mahmud the Ghaznevid as useful 
and brave allies of the Ghaznevids. Immigration into the country took place 
only gradually, and in the fourteenth century single tribes still resided 
outside the present frontier. Still later Kaffirs or Siaposh lived in great 
numbers in the eastern province of Afghanistan, whilst the Tajaks lived in 
the west. It was not until the middle of the eighteenth century that the 
Afghans united in a close and powerful confederation. Up to that time they 
had been subject to the Persians, especially at last under the energetic rule 
of Nadir Shah. After his death, in 1747, the twenty-three-year-old Ahmed 
Shah of the tribe of Abdali, who was known as a poet and historian, took 


advantage of the disorders in Persia to shake off the yoke of the Persian, 
who was doubly hated as a Shiite. In this attempt he was successful. He 
founded the dynasty of the Abdali, or, as it was later called, Durrani. He 
soon appeared as a conqueror, and the fortune of war was so favourable to 
him that before his death his realm extentled from Khorasan into the 
Pendjdeh. He was also the founder of Kandahar. The glory of the Durrani 
dynasty was not, however, of long duration. The dynasty, after an existence 
of seventy-six years, came to an end with the death of Ahmed’s grandson 
Mah-mud, in the year 1$29. The kingdoms, with the exception of Herat, 
now passed into the hands of the Barakzai brothers. Dost Muhanmied 
coming to power in Kabul, Kohan dil Khan in Kandahar, and Sultan 
Muhammed in Peshawar. At the head stood the oldest of the three brothers. 
Dost Muhammed, as owner of Kabul. 


Nevertheless, the country was not blessed with peace. Dost Muhammed 
was at war with Lahore in the east ; Herat was involved in war with the 
Persians in the west. In addition, the British governor-general of India, Lord 
Auckland, 


< Abul-Fazel. 
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declared war on Afghanistan on October 1st, 1838, on the pretext that Dost 
Muhammed hail wrongfully fought against the British ally Ranjit Singh, 
that the militarj’ plans of the Afghan princes revealed a hostile attitude 
towards India, and that Shah Shuja had asked for assistance as the 
legitimate successor. An Anglo-Indian army of twelve thousand men and 
forty thousand camp followers started against Afghanistan in Februarj’, 
1839, crossed the Indus on February 20th, went through the Bolan Pass in 
March and the I^ojak Pass on April 7th — not without great loss — and on 
April 25th reached Kandahar, where Shah Shuja formally took possession 
of his government. On July 22nd, Ghazni, w’hich had always been 
considered impregnable, was taken through treachery. On August 6th, the 


shah, with the British main force, moved into the devastated Kabul, and the 
English already regarded the land as a fief of the Anglo-Indian Empire. 
They had, however, taken into consideration neither the nature of the land 
nor the character of the Afghans, and in consequence were soon terribly 
undeceived. Afghanistan was overrun but not conquered. Dost Muhammed, 
in a helpless situation, did indeed surrender to the English, but his crafty 
son was so much the more active. The latter placed himself at the head of a 
far-reaching conspiracy in which neither the British commissioner, 
Alexander Bumes, nor Macnaghten, the British minister at the court of 
Kabul, would believe, in spite of all indications. <” The massacre at Kabul 
and the dreary retreat of the English are too well known to need repetition.” 


Only one Briton of rank escaped death to bring the sad news to English 
headquarters. General Nott marched from Kandahar, which had remained in 
British possession, against Ghazni, which he occupied on September 6th, 
1842, without much opposition, and which, in spite of its flourishing 
condition, he destroyed. In the mean while General Pollock had started 
towards the other central point, Kabul, to join forces there with Nott in the 
middle of September. The destruction of this place and the liberation of the 
captured English followed the defeat of Akbar’s men. Afghanistan appeared 
ruined and disorganised enough, so that the British generals began a quick 
retreat in December, leaving the land to itself. The transports of xnctory led 
them to commit the folly of liberating the captured Afghans, even Dost 
Muhammed himself. Returning from Hindustan and well aware of the state 
of things in that countrj’, Dost Muhammed gladly allowed himself to be 
welcomed as a saviour in Kabul, and began to strengthen his dominion. 
Already in 1846 he seized an opportunitj’ to operate against England, and 
entered into an alliance with the Sikhs. However, the battle of February 
21st, 1849, destroyed the power of his allies and his own hopes, so that he 
fled discouraged over the Indus, with sixteen thousand of his warriors. The 
British Indian government, nevertheless, took no decided steps against him 
; on the contrary. Dost Muhammed found time and leisure to enlarge and 
strengthen his own kingdom. In order to secure his conquests by being on 
good tenns with his eastern neighbours, he had already signed a treaty of 
offensive and defensive alliance with the Indo-British government on 
March 20th, 1855. In January, 1857, he concluded a new alliance with the 


British government, as the representative of which, the governor of Punjab, 
John Lawrence, conducted the negotiations. 


Tlie prosperity of the Afghan realm had on the whole begun to increase, but 
the peace was again disturbed in 1860 when Sultan Ahmed Khan of Herat 
fell into a disagreement with Afzul Khan of Kunduz, the son of Dost 
Muhammed, who was very popular among the Afghans. But Dost 
Muhammed knew how to restore the equilibrium now, as he had restored it 
in the disturbances in Bokhara in 1861. In the beginning of 1862, however, 
a Persian 
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amiy from Nedjed again threatened the Afghan boundary, and Sultan 
Ahmed Khan of Herat, at the instigation of the Persians, marched against 
Farah and Kandahar at the head of an army corps. Then all Afghanistan was 
aroused and war became unavoidable. The grey-headed amir Dost 
Mulianmied hastened at the head of his army against the enemy, calling at 
the same time on the help of the British in British India. He cleared the 
frontiers and then advanced upon Herat, which fell into his power on May 
26th, 1863, after a tedious siege. Alinied Ivlian died shortly before the 
capture of the city. Dost Muhammed died a few days afterwards, at the age 
of ninety-two, after designating his son, Sher Ali Klian, as his heir and as 
ruler of the realm. Herat remained in the hands of the Afghans, without any 
opposition on the part of Persia, but the realm soon fell into confusion. For, 
after Dost Muhammed’s death, his sons and grandsons began to quarrel 
amongst themselves, and a wild strife broke out Ln the tribe of the 
BarakAai, which caused terrible devastation in the country. c 


Dost Muhammed was succeeded by his son, Sher Ali, who, however, did 
not establish hunself on the throne until after many wars and disputes with 
his brothers and nephews. After five years his authority was firmly 
established in Kabul, and in 1869 a splendid reception was accorded him at 
Am-balla by the earl of Mayo, Lawrence’s successor. 


In the mean time the Russians had been approaching the northern boim- 
dary of Afghanistan, and Sher Ali again turned to the English for support. 
Not meeting with a favourable response, and being hurt, moreover, at 
England’s refusal to take his part in a dispute with Persia, the amir now 
began to look more and more to Russia. Accordmgly, in 1878, when 
England demanded the reception of a British resident at Kabul, Sher Ali 
refused and war was at once declared. 


The English advanced resolutely ; Jalalabad was occupied by the end of 
1878, Kandahar fell into their hands in the beginning of 1879, and a force 
under Sir Frederick Roberts defeated the amir’s troops at the Peiwar Kotal. 
Sher Ali fled from Kabul to the north, where he died in February, 1879. His 
son, Yakub Khan, who was proclaimed amir, concluded a treaty of peace 
with the English in May. The peace was, however, of short duration. In 
September of the same year the English resident at Kabul, Sir Louis Cavag- 
nari, was killed with his whole suite and the war began again. Sir Frederick 
Roberts at once marched upon Kabul, which he entered in October, and sent 
the deposed amir Yakub to India. Abdurrahman, the nephew of Sher Ali, 
was recognised as amir by Great Britain, but the province of Kandahar was 
taken out from under his jurisdiction and given to the sirdar Sher Ali Khan 
of the Barakzai family. 


In a land containing so many claimants to the throne, however, it was not 
long before war broke out afresh. Shortly after the proclamation of 
Abdurrahman as amir in July, 1880, Ayub Khan, another son of the amir 
Sher Ali, who had been in possession of Herat since the death of his father, 
defeated General Barrows and marched upon Kandahar. General Roberts 
made a forced march to relieve the city, defeated Ayub Khan on the 1st of 
September, and placed the province under the dominion of Abdurrahman. 
In the next year, the English having in the mean time retired, Ayub Khan 
again attacked Kandahar, of which he took possession in July. 
Abdurrahman, however, succeeded in defeating him and drove him to take 
refuge in Persia, incorporating Herat in his own kingdom. During the”/ 
twenty years that now followed, until Abdurrahman’s death in 1901, 
Afghanistan enjoyed a period of comparative quiet, broken only by 
occasional civil wars. The central power was 
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established by the organisation of a regular anny equipped with European 
arms, and law and order were to a certain extent introduced into the country. 
In 1895 the amir subdued the “infidels” of Kafiristan and compelled them 
to accept Islam. 


Abdurrahman was succeeded in 1901 by his son, Habib Ullah, whose 
accession to the throne took place quietly and without any disturbance. He 
has maintained a friendly policy towards England, although the latter 
country has felt some apprehen.-;ion on accomit of Russian desires to 
establish direct commercial relations with the Afghans on the frontier, in 
opposition to the agreement between Russia and England that Russia would 
hold no direct diplomatic negotiations with Afghanistan. 


Tibet 


Tibet comprises almost exactly half of the vast semicircle of mountains 
which, with a radius of eight hundred kilometres, extends west of populous 
China, from the first Mongolian promontories of the Tian-Shan to the 
openings in the eastern Hunalaya, through which the Tsangpo, the Salwin, 
and the Mekong escape towarcb the Indian Ocean. The high bordering 
chain of the Kwanlun diNndes this semicircle into two parts which contrast 
singularly with each other ; on the-north is the closed basin of the Tarim and 
of several other rivers which lose themselves in the sands; on the south rises 
the high plateau of Tibet. At the side of one of the deepest hollows in the 
interior of a continent rises the most massive protuberance on the surface of 
the earth. Taken as a whole, if one disregards the irregularities of contour 
caused by its political frontiers, Tibet is one of the most clearly demarcated 
regions of the Old World. Resting at the northwest on the jagged ranges 
which are furrowed by the valleys of Ladak and Kashmir, Tibet widens 
gradually towards the southeast and east between the dominating ridges of 


the Asiatic continent — the Kwanlun and the Himalaya. Like the Pamir, the 
two great chains which dominate the triangular mass of Tibet on the north 
and south are regarded by the people who live at their base as the ” roofs of 
the world,” the “steps of heaven,”’ and the “sojourn of the gods.” They 
seem to form the limits of another land, to which the diadem of snow 
shining in the sun gives the appearance of an enchanted region, but which 
the few explorers who have reached it know is a land of cold, of misery 
cau.sed by snow, and of famine. If the Tibetan government has succeeded 
better than any other state of Asia in prolonging the isolated condition of its 
people during the last century, this success is tlue chiefly to the high relief 
of the country and to the nature of its soil. Tibet rises like a citadel in the 
centre of Asia; its defenders have been better able than those of India, 
China, or Japan to prohibit an entry into their abode. 


The greatest part of Tibet is yet unexplored, or at least the itineraries of the 
Catholic missionaries who traversed the country’ when entrance into it was 
not forbidden cannot be traced with certitude. In the first half of the 
fourteenth centun.* a Friuli friar, Odoric Pordenone, went to Tibet from 
China and resided at Lhasa. Three centuries later, in 1675 and 1676, the 
Portuguese missionar>’ Andrada penetrated twice into Tibet, where he was 
well received by the Buddhist priests. In 1661 other Jesuit priests, Griiber 
and d’Orville, went from China to Hindustan, passing through Lhasa. In the 
following century still others, the Tuscan Desideri and the Portuguese 
Manoel FrejTe, visited the capital of Tibet coming from India. But the 
Capuchins had already 
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founded a Catholic mission at Lhasa under the direction of Orazio della 
Penna, wlio remained in the country no less than twenty-two years. At that 
time the Tibetan government allowed strangers to go freely through the 
passes of the Himalaya which are so carefully guarded in our days. A lay 
explorer also resided for several years at Lhasa, and from thence went to 
China by the Kuku-nor, to come back again to Hindustan by way of Lhasa. 


That traveller was the Dutchman Van der Putte, who is known to have been 
a learned man and a good observer. Unfortunately he destroyed his maps 
and papers, fearing lest, badly classified as they were, they might be the 
cause of propagating errors. Southeastern Tibet has been traversed by 
French missionaries, but all recent attempts to enter Tibet from the 
northeast and north have failed. The Russian Prjevalski had to retire twice 
without being able to penetrate into the heart of the country, and the 
Hungarian B61a Szechenyi was likewise obliged to retrace his steps. 6 The 
only Englishman to enter the sacred city of Lhasa before the recent military 
expedition under Colonel Younghusband was Thomas Manning. He reached 
there in 1811, but was not allowed to remain. During the last century 
European travellers have been firmly and persistently turned back from any 
approach to the capital of Tibet. The well-known Scandinavian explorer 
Sven Hedin was turned back in 1901 when within a five days’ journey of it. 
The Englishman Landor, who penetrated into the country in 1897, was 
taken prisoner when within a short distance of Lhasa and severely tortured 
before he was finally sent back to the frontier under military escort. <i 


The great mass of the inhabitants of Tibet, except the Hors and the Soks — 
that is, the Turks and the Mongols of Khatchi — and the various 
independent peoples of the province of Kham, belong to the same group of 
the race called Mongolians. The Tibetans are certainly among the most 
richly endowed peoples of the earth; nearly all travellers who have 
penetrated into their country agree in praising their gentleness, their 
humanity, the frankness of their language and conduct, their dignity, 
without ostentation in the case of those in authority and spontaneous among 
the common people. Brave, courageous, naturally gay, fond of music, 
dancing, and singing, the Tibetans would be a model people if they had a 
little initiative. But they passively allow themselves to be disciplined and to 
be transformed into a docile herd. The word of the lamas is their law. Even 
the will of the Chinese residents, strangers as they are, is scrupulously 
obeyed, and it is on this account that the nation, although so hospitable and 
gracious, has come to guard its frontiers in order to prevent travellers from 
entering the country. The inhabitants of Bodyul (Tibet) have long been a 
civilised people. It is true that the customs of the Stone Age are maintained 


in certain religious ceremonies, since the prelates use a “stone of thunder” 
to tonsure the heads of the lamas. The .same age of human history continues 
also on the high plateaus of Tibet, where the shepherds of numerous 
encampments use stone cooking-pots; but that comes from their extreme 
isolation; they are not ignorant of the existence of iron and copper, and 
those of them who can procure instruments of metal are glad to do so. 


It is well known that Tibet is the centre of that religion which disputes with 
Christianity the first place in regard to the number of its confessors. The 
Tibetans are the most zealous of Buddhists, although their cult, modified 
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by the influence of anterior rites, of climate, of mode of life, and of contact 
with surrounding peoples, resembles in appearance the old religion of 
Chakya-muni. It was only in the fifth century, after first attempts made 
three centuries earlier, that the Hindu missionaries began the conversion of 
the Tibetan people. Their rites, analogous to those of the Chinese taoism, 
consisted at that time in offerings and prayers to the lakes, mountains, and 
trees, representing the forces of nature; but two hundred years passed before 
the new cult replaced the Bon or Pon bo religion to any extent in the 
country. The first temple was not built until 698. A hundred years 
aftenvards religious edifices and convents arose on all sides, and the 
religion of Buddha shone over Tibet like the ” light of the sun.” It was the 
golden age of the theocratic power, for, according to the Mongolian 
historian Sanang Setzen, ” the unbounded respect which was felt for the 
priests gave to the people a felicity like to that of the blessed spirits.” 
Nevertheless, it does not appear that the cults anterior to Buddhism were 
entirely vanquished, since, according to the same writer, ” the love of good 
thoughts and of meritorious acts was afterwards forgotten like a dream.” 
The doctrine was not re-established in full force until the end of the tenth 
century, and then it soon became divided into sects. Tibetan Buddhism had 
its religious revival four hundred years later. The monk Tsongkapa 
undertook the revision of the doctrine, formulated new precepts, and 


War, stands quite by itself in interest and importance among the traditions 
of the Heroic Age, and demands exceptional treatment here. 


THE TROJAN “WAR 


Historic criticism is almost a pendulum in its motion. Nowhere has this 
been more vividly seen than in the attitude of prominent historians toward 
the Trojan War and the poetical chronicle of it known as Homer’s Iliad. 
Scholarly belief has passed through all imaginable grades of opinion 
ranging between a flat denial that there was ever such a place as Troy, such 
a war as the Trojan, or such a man as Homer, to an acceptance of them all 
with an unquestioning credulity matching that of the early Greeks. 


It was textual criticism, the deadly work of the critical scalpel in the verbal 
form of the poems that first destroyed the good standing of the Homeric 
legend. It is the revivifying work of the pickaxe and shovel in the actual 
ground as wielded by the excavator and archseologist that have brought 
back the repute of Homer. A few years ago and a Gladstone arguing for the 
reality of a Homer and of an Homeric epic was dismissed by the professor 
as an old-fashioned ignoramus. To-day almost the same terms are applied to 
those who cling to the fashion of yesterday and claim that the Trojan War 
and Homer himself are myths. In the new swing of the pendulum, however, 
the cautious will still avoid extremes. 


What has already been said about the status of Greek myth applies in the 
main to the Homeric poems. They are legends doubtless with some measure 
of historical foundation, but they cannot be accepted by the critical student 
of to-day as historical narratives in the narrow sense. But the Homeric 
poems have an interest of quite another kind which gives them a place apart 
among the legends of antiquity. This interest centres about the personality 
of the author of the Iliad and the Odyssey. From the earliest historic periods 
of Grecian life the authorship of the Iliad and Odyssey was unquestionably 
ascribed to a poet named Homer. If doubts ever arose in the mind of any 
sceptical or critical person as to the reality of Homer, such doubts were 
quite submerged by the popular verdict. It was not generally claimed that 
Homer himself had written the works ascribed to him, — it was long held, 


modified the ritual ; his disciples arc the ” yellow bonnets,” or geluk-pa, 
whose cult predominates in Tibet, whilst the old sect of the “red bonnets,” 
diik-pa or shammar, has maintained its power in Nepal and Bhutan. The 
reformer Tsongkapa was regarded by his followers as the incarnation of the 
divinity, as a living Buddha who had taken on the appearance of human 
nature. He never dies, but passes from body to body in the form of a 
Ar/iouftiZgan, or ” new-born Buddha,” and it is thus that he is perpetuated 
as the Tashi lama in the sacred monastery of Tashilunpo, near Shigatse. 
„Another living Buddha rivals him now in the veneration of the Tibetans, 
and surpasses him in political power, thanks to his residence in the capital 
and to his direct relation with the Chinese ministers ; this is the dalai-lama 
or the “prelate of the ocean,” the story of whose enthronement in the seat of 
Buddha is differently related ; but whether it was in the sixteenth or in the 
seventeenth century, the ecclesiastical prince of Lhasa h;is taken rank 
amongst the immortal divinities who are reincarnated from generation to 
generation. The third living Buddha in the hierarchy of the religion is that 
of Urga in Mongolia ; but there are still others, and in Tibet even the 
superior of a monastery situated on the southern bank of Lake Palti is 
regarded as a divine Buddha. 


The life of most Tibetans is passed in invocations and in conjurations in the 
form of prayers. The six magic syllables, Om mani padme houm — which 
most commentators translate by “O jewel in the lotus, thus may he be!” but 
which others declare to be untranslatable — are the fonnula which is most 
often repeated. The sacred inscription is found everj’where, on the walls of 
houses and temples, beside the roads, on colossal statues rudely hewn in the 
live rocks. Manis, or ramparts built beside the paths, are composed of 
stones, each one of which bears the sacramental phrase. Brotherhoods have 
been formed for the sole purpose of carving the sacred inscription in huge 
characters on the sides of the mountains, so that the traveller passing at full 
gallop may be able to read the words of salvation. The korlos, kiwrtens, or 
prayer wheels, also employed in all other countries, except Japan, where the 
cult of Buddha prevails, are nowhere else so frequent as in Tibet ; even the 
forces of nature, the wind and water, are used to turn these cylinders, every 
revolution of which 
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shows to the all-seeing heaven the mystic words by which human destinies 
are governed. 


The inhabitants of Tibet, Buddhists and Singhalese, Mongols and Chinese, 
are Clearly distiufiuished from all other peoples of the same religion by their 
national customs, which the cult has not modified. The Tibetans of the 
south, as well as their neighbours and racial relatives, the Bhutans, still 
practise polyandry, in order to remain under the same roof and to avoid 
dividing the inheritance. The eldest son presents himself at the house of the 
bride in his own name and in the name of all his brothers, and as soon as a 
piece of butter has been placed on the foreheads of the conjugal pair the 
ceremony is valid for the whole family. The priests, who are obliged to 
remain at a distance from women, do not take part m this purely civil 
ceremony. i The Tibetan woman is highly respected, and is a good 
housekeeper. She also helps the men in their outside employment, either in 
tilling the soil or in caring for the flocks; her work, like that of her brothers, 
is done for the family as a whole. As in China, much heed is paid to 
politeness in Tibet. When two people meet they salute each other several 
times, sticking out the tongue and scratching themselves on the right ear, or 
even exchanging scarfs of white or pink silk, covered with embroidery 
representing flowers and the sacred formula ; letters also are accompanied 
by the.se scarfs “of felicity.” In this country all ceremonies are regulated in 
advance ; the form and colour of the clothes are prescribed for all occasions 
of life by rigorous custom. During the year of mourning the men abstain 
from wearing silken garments and the women leave off their jewels. As 
soon as a person dies they hasten to pull out the hair from the top of his 
head in order to facilitate a happy transmigration. The family keeps the 
corpse for several days at least, or, if the family is rich, even for weeks; 
afterwards the priests decide whether the deceased shall be buried, burned, 
thrown into the current of a stream, or exposed on a rock to be devoured by 
dogs, birds, and beasts of prey. 


THE CAPITAL 


Lhasa is at once the capital of Tibet and the religious metropolis of all the 
Buddhists of the Chinese Empire; its name signifies “Throne of God”; for 
the Mongols it is the morke-djot, or “Eternal Sanctuary.” Perhaps the 
number of priests, which is estimated at twenty thousand in Lhasa and 
vicinity, exceeds that of the civil population ; crowds of pilgrims from all 
over Tibet, and even from beyond the frontiers, flock every year to the 
temples of the ” Buddhist Rome.” On the two long tree-lined avenues 
leading from the city to the palace of the lama, the faithful may constantly 
be seen turning their long rosaries between their fingers, whilst prelates of 
the court, magnificently clothed and mounted on richly caparisoned horses, 
pass proudly in the midst of the multitude. The palace of Potala, in which 
the sovereign resides, is an assembly of fortifications, temples, and 
monasteries, surmounted by a dome, which is entirely covered with gold 
plate. It is surrounded by a peristyle whose columns are likewise gilded. 
The present edifice, reconstructed by Kanghi and filled with treasures 
brought by the faithful of Tibet, Mongolia, and China, has replaced the 
palace which was destroyed by the 


[‘ Landor, in describing the marriage customs, says that both polyandry and 
polygamy prevail. If a man marries the eldest daughter of a family all the 
rest of her sisters become his wives. If he marries the next to the oldest, all 
younger than she are his wives, and so on. In the same way the 
bridegroom’s brothers become husbands to the bride. ] 
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Sungarians at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The “mountain of 
Buddha” has been ever since the seventh century the most venerated place 
of eastern Asia. When the day begins to decUne, leaving the profile of the 
sacred mountain still plainly visible against the blue of the sky, all work 
stops in the city; the inhabitants gather in groups on the terraces, in the 


Streets, and on the public squares and prostrate themselves, chanting their 
prayers. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF TIBET 


In appearance the government of Tibet is purely theocratic. The dalai lama, 
called also gyalba-rembotche, “jewel of majesty” or “sovereign treasure,” 
holds all power in his hands. He is at once king and god; master of the lives 
and fortunes of his subjects, he has no limit to his power other than his own 
good pleasure ; nevertheless he consents to let himself be directed by 
ancient custom in his ordinarj’ decisions. Moreover, his very grandeur 
prevents him from directly oppressing his people ; being obliged to concern 
himself only with the high spiritual matters of the state, he is replaced in the 
government proper by a \iceroy whom the emperor chooses in a superior 
council composed of three great priests. This supreme administrator is the 
nomakhan or gyalbo, obliged like all other Tibetans to be only the humble 
servitor of the grand lama. -The nomakhan directs the administration, either 
by himself or through the intermediary of four ministers and sixteen inferior 
mandarins: the other officials, almost all chosen from the class of lamas, are 
named by the minister. But at the side of the government are two kirichais 
or ambans, Chinese residents, who watch over the high officials, and on 
grave occasions transmit to them the desires of the emperor. The principle 
established bj-Kanghi, and followed by his successors, is that in the affairs 
of Tibet everj-thing relating to general politics and to war shall be dealt 
with by the govermnent of Peking, but that the care of the special interests 
of the land and of the local police shall belong to the authorities of Lhasa, 
Tashilunpo (Shigatse), and the various other more or less independent 
provinces of Tibet. All the ci'il employees are Tibetans. The most serious 
crises in the government of Tibet occur when the dalai lama deigns to part 
with his human exterior to take on again the exterior of a child. The khu- 
tuktu, that is, the chief prelates, unite in a conclave and spend a week in 
fasting and prayer; then the future pope is designated by the casting of lots. 
But it is the Chinese embassy which controls this pretended chance ; in 
1792 it presented the conclave with a magnificent urn of gold, out of which 
the name of the new master was to be dra\-n, and ever since the sending of 


this gift no representative of a family hostile to the empire has ever been 
appointed by the electors. Moreover, the dalai lama cannot assume his 
dignity unless provided with a regular diploma signed by the emperor of 
China. Pope, king, and ministers all receive an annual subsidy from Peking. 


All the able-bodied population of Tibet is obliged to constitute a sort of 
national guard for the defence of the country, but the only permanent troops 
are composed of strangers, Manchus, Mongols, and Turks, which the 
Chinese goverimient is Siiid to employ preferably because they are easier to 
support and are willing to eat the flesh of horses and wild asses (dziggetai) ; 
the real reason is that in their quality of foreigners they would not hesitate 
to massacre the Tibetans at the command of their chiefs. A small number of 
these soldiers suffices; most of the garrisons are composed of only a few 
dozen men.’ 
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OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


The history of Tibet is very ancient, although much of it is legendary. The 
Chinese annals begin to mention the nomads of the Kuku-nor districts in the 
eleventh century b.c. The Tibetan annals begin between the fifth and second 
centuries b.c, and there are lists of kings covering the period down to 914 
a.d. The most important event during this time was the conversion to 
Buddhism, which was finally accomplished in the eighth century. The first 
king who favoured the new religion was Srong-btsan-sgam-po (630), one of 
whose wives was the daughter of the Chinese emperor. This king extended 
his realm by conquests, through Nepal and into India on the south and to 
Ladak on the west. Muni-btsan-po, who came to the throne in 789, 
attempted to improve the condition of his subjects by reducing them all to 


the same level and abolishing all distinctions of rank and property, but his 
levelling process was not successful. After the death of Glang-dharma (899) 
the kingdom was divided between his two sons, and became still further 
split up under their successors. Kublai Khan conquered the east of Tibet Ln 
the middle of the thirteenth century, and established Buddhism more firmly 
than heretofore as the religion of the country. Ever since that time the 
history of Tibet has been the history of internal disputes between religious 
sects. In 1270 Kublai Mian gave the chief power over Tibet to Phagspa 
Lodoi Gyalt-shan, chief of the Sakya sect, and lamas of the same sect (so 
called from the monastery which was their home) ruled until 1340. At that 
time the authority of rival monasteries began to increase, and whilst the 
country was in an unsettled, divided state, the reformer, Tsongkapa, 
appeared and established a new dynasty. The internal difficulties in China 
during this period opened the field for Mongolian interference in Tibet, 
under Tengir To. His son, Kushri Khan, conquered the whole of Tibet, and 
invested the dalai lama with the supreme authority over the whole country 
(1645). This ruler was the fifth of the dalai lamas of a monastery near 
Lhasa. Since then the dalai lamas have continued to be the combined 
spiritual and political leaders of the people, having been confirmed in the 
supreme office by the Chinese government in 1653. During the eighteenth 
century the English in India tried to establish friendly relations with the 
Tibetans, but the assistance given by the English to the Gurkhas, who 
invaded Tibet from Nepal in 1790, checked any inclinations the Tibetans 
may have had to cultivate the friendship of the nation of the “sahib” on the 
south. Since that time the passes between India and Tibet have been 
jealously guarded. During the last century Russian and English designs in 
central Asia have cau.sed Tibet to be dragged from the position of isolation 
and .seclusion which .she has been trying to maintain. The English have 
been gradually nearing the Tibetan frontier; they have a resident in Nepal ; 
Sikhim and Darjiling are in their power. In 1886 Sikhim was invaded by the 
Tibetans, and in 1S90, after they had been driven back, the Chinese amban 
at Lhasa went to (Calcutta for the purpose of drawing up a treaty between 
China and India in regard to the frontier between Tibet and Sikhim and to 
the commerce between the two countries. In 1902 the Chinese government 
suggested that a joint Chinese and Intlian commission should meet on the 
frontier to discu.ss the situation, and in June, 1903, the viceroy informed the 
senior amban at Lha.sa that Colonel Younghusband had been appointed to 


proceed to Khamba-.Iong, near the frontier, there to nicest the Tibetan and 
Chinese commissioners. The latter, however, failed to put in an appearance, 
and the British commissioner returned to Simla, to receive 
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instructions from the viceroy. In the mean time it was learned that the dalai 
lama had sent a present to the czar of Russia, and the Indian goverimient 
felt that its prestige would be seriously affected unless some demonstration 
were made against Tibet. Accordingly a “mission” under Colonel 
Younghusband was sent into Tibet with a military escort, which came in 
contact with Tibetan soldiers half-way between Lhasa and the Indian 
frontier, and many of the native troops were shot down by English Maxims. 
The English expedition reached Lhasa in August, 1904, but found it 
impossible to communicate with the dalai lama, who fled, presumably into 
Mongolia. For a time there seemed to be some doubt as to whether 
negotiations could be carried on in a state without a head, but finally, on 
September 7th, Colonel Younghusband signed a treaty with the Tibetan 
officials in the palace of Potala. The Russians have throughout disclaimed 
any intentions upon Tibet, but the tutor and favourite counsellor of the dalai 
lama, who has just abdicated, was a Russian Mongolian subject by birth, 
and used his influence to incline his master favourably to Ru.ssia and to 
destroy the influence of China. Tibet is still recognised as a dependency of 
China. <» 


Nepal is one of the “unknown countries” of Hindustan. Although the British 
government has bfeen recognised by the king of the country as suzerain 
power, and an English resident has the right to live in the capital, guarded 
by sepoys, nevertheless the frontier of Nepal is strictly forbidden to 
ordinary travellers as well as to topographers. 


The existence of Nepal as a state distinct from the rest of India is explained 
by the geography of the country. On the north the vast desert plateaus 
between the Himalaya and the Trans-Himalaya constitute the natural 
boundary of Nepal, and on the south the marshy forest of the Tarai forms a 
barrier, at once ethnographical and political, between the region of valleys 
and that of the plain. Nepal is composed of zones of vegetation built up on 
the sides of the central Himalayas. The fact that it is a geographical unit is 
owing to the climate, and not to the slopes of the watersheds. Wars, 
invasions, and treaties have variously modified the political boundaries; the 
custom-houses of the Tibetan frontier have had frequently to advance or 
withdraw their posts. 


The variety of races is still very great in Nepal; with the exception of 
seaport towns it would be impossible to find more representatives of 
different peoples than in the cities of Nepal. 


West of the Gandak the predominant race is that of the Hindu ” Arj’ans.” 
The Nepalese are the only people of India whose territory was not founded 
by the soldiers of Islam. The inhabitants of the west of Nepal have Hindu 
names and speak dialects connected with the common Sanskrit stock; they 
class themselves al.so as belonging to the two higher classes of Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas. In reality the race is much mixed, and a number of the 
Rajputs of Nepal have wholly Tibetan features. 


The Khas, who are frequently though incorrectly called Ghurkas, or 
Goorkhas, are undoubtedly of Hindu origin and of Kshatriya rank. But there 
are other military tribes which, while calling themselves Hindu, have much 
better preserved their own traditions and customs. These are the Majars or 
Magyars, and the Gurungs living north of Ghurka. They speak IQias with 
their masters, but amongst themselves they always use their Tibetan 
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idiom. The Khas of Ghurka, the Magyars, the Giirungs, and the Limbus of 
the eastern districts compose aknost the entire armed force of Nepal; but 
this is not sufficiently large for their warlike instincts. Like the Swiss of 
former days, they emigrate to serve as mercenaries. These Nepalese, 
uniformly designated by the name of Ghurkas, are very numerous in the 
British Indian army, in which they are highly valued for their courage, their 
endurance, their address, and their promptitude. They are easy to discipline, 
and perhaps would not be less dangerous against their own country, if war 
should one day break out between the Anglo-Indian Empire and Nepal. 


Some traces of the ancient matriarchal system seem to have been preserved 
amongst them ; according to Kirkpatrick, the women of Newar have the 
right to marrj’ as many husbands as they please and to repudiate them on 
the slightest pretext. After the twelfth century of the Christian era Buddhist 
zealots fleeing from the persecution of the Brahmans came to ask asylum of 
the Newars, and in return for the hospitality received they brought them 
their books and knowledge of the arts and sciences of Hindustan. Precious 
works of this period, of which not even the names had been known, were 
found in the libraries of Nepal. About two-thirds of the Newars are still 
Buddhists, but, whilst the neighbouring tribes on the north and east have 
lamas like the Tibetans and practise a kind of Shamanism, the Nepalese 
proper have no monasteries and their ceremonies approach those of Hindu 
cults; Bralunanic divinities and sjonbols have entered into their temples. 
The architecture of the two thousand temples or sanctuaries in the valley 
bears witness to the struggle between the influences of the north and south, 
and the mixture of the two styles has been accomplished with a certain 
degree of originality. The ornaments which the Hindu artists first carved 
recall those that are seen on the temples on the banks of the Ganges, but the 
use of wood in construction, the projection of the upper stories, and the 
superposition of roofs are characteristic of Chinese architecture. 


The commerce of Nepal is singularly hampered by the rigours of the 
custom-house. Not only on the frontier, but also at several stations of the 
interior, taxes are put on merchandise and some goods are wholly 
prohibited. Nepal, as a military kingdom threatened on both sides by two 
empires more powerful than itself, can defend itself only by means of 
customs and passports; but in spite of its dislike for foreign traders it is 


obliged to receive them. Tibetans come to buy opium to introduce it into 
their country as contraband ; hundreds of Hindus come to the annual fairs of 
Khatmandu, and English merchants, who are becoming more and more 
necessary to the Nepalese, have to be paid in local produce, such as the 
wood and gum of the rubber-plant, buikling wood, iron and copper objects, 
wools, horses — sober and tireless little animals — salt and gold dust, 
different minerals or borax imported from the plains of Tibet. Even Nepal, 
represented by about fifty wholesale merchants, can send to the Anglo- 
Indians the products of its industry, notably blankets and ])aper which is 
finn as parchment and made from the fibre of the daphne cannahina.b 


The present ruling family dates only from 1768. Since the war of 1814- 
1816, in which the Ghurkas after a stubborn resistance were driven from the 
conquests they had made in the plains of India and the adjoining hill states, 
the relations of Nepal with the British have been friendly. A resident is 
stationed at Khatmandu, but no interference is exercised with the internal 
administration. The present maharaja, Prithiwi Vir Vikrama Sah, was bom 
in 1875, and succeeded in 1881. But by custom of old standing, he is a roi 
faineant, all power being vested in the minister. For many years the minister 
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was Jung Bahadur, G.C.B., who estabUshcd his position by murtiering his 
rivals in 1846, and died in 1877. His son and successor was in his turn 
murdered in 1885 by the head of a rival faction, Vir Shamsher Jung, 
G.C.S.I., who is the present minister, and has strengthened his position by 
marrying two of his daughters to the inaharaja. In March, 1S$92, Lord 
Roberts, then commander-in-chief in India, visited Khatmandu, and 
reviewed the army.<i 


Bhutan 


Between the two native states of Nepal and Bhutan are interposed British 
military and commercial posts. On the east, the English, without conquering 


indeed, that he must have lived at a period prior to the introduction of 
writing into Greece, — but that the person whom tradition loved to speak of 
as the blind bard had invented and recited his narratives in toto, and that 
these, memorised by others, had been brought down through succeeding 
generations until they were finally given permanence in writing, were 
accepted as the most unequivocal of historical facts. 


But in the latter half of tlie 18th century, these supposed historical facts 
began to be called in question. Wolf* leading the van and holding all 
scholarship in terror of his name for nearly a century. Critical students of 
Homer were struck with numerous anomalies in liis writings that seemed to 
them inconsistent with the idea that the Iliad and Odyssey had been 
composed at one time and by one person. To cite but a single illustration, it 


Bhutan, have at least annexed to their empire the eighteen dwars which are 
naturally dependent upon it, that is, the “gates” of the Himalaya, the only 
regions of the country whose products have any value and where the 
inhabitants are gathered in any considerable numbers. Moreover, to assure 
tranquillity on the frontier, the English government gives the rajah of 
Bhutan an annual subsidy, the regularity of which depends upon the 
wisdom of the pensioner. 


Deprived now of the dwars, opening upon the plains of Bengal and Assam, 
Bhutan, or rather Bhut-ant, that is, the extremity of the land of Bhut or 
Bhot, consists only of narrow valleys, separated one from another by high 
ranges crossed by different paths. 


The Bhutanese belong to the same race as the Tibetans, and their name is 
derived from the same root as that of the Bods of the plateau and of the 
Bhutanese of the southern slope in Nepal and Koumaon ; they are 
frequently called Lo. They are small but robust, and might be considered 
one of the best-looking races -of India were it not for the prevalence of the 
goitre among them. The Bhutanese appear to be one of the most oppressed 
peoples; they own nothing, and their fate depends on the caprice of the 
lords or the monks who govern them. The English envoys who visit their 
country describe the condition of the Bhutanese as most mi.serable ; the 
land does not belong to them and the state inherits all their acquisitions; of 
their hars’est they keep only that which is absolutely necessary to obtain a 
few betel leaves, and to keep the people from starvation ; the rest is taken 
by the governors, who receive no salary but who have the right to take a 
commission out of the taxes. In order to enjoy the products of their labour 
in peace, thousands of Bhutanese emigrate annually into the provinces of 
the Indian Empire, and above all into British Sikhim. 


It is not surprising that under such a regime the country should be 
impoverished. Commerce, which is a monopoly of the government, ha.s 
never been of importance and has even diminished, although Bhutan 
posses.sea great natural riches and has an excellent race of hor.scs — 
beautiful ponies which have a wonderful power of endurance. The 
Bhutanese — when they are not afraid of being despoiled of the fruits of 
their labours — are industrious; they cultivate the terraces, built upon the 


side of the hills, with great care, weave thick stuffs, produce elegant objects 
in iron and brass, transform the bark of the daphne papyrifera into paper 
and even into a kind of satin, carve wood with taste, and coii.struct spacious 
and comfortable chalets which bear .some resemblance to those in the 
Swiss Alps. In several cities there are rich pagodas of Chine.se architecture. 


The government of the country is modelled on that of Tibet, except that 
Chinese ministers, the real depositaries of power in the Bodyul (Tibet), 
have 
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not yet made their appearance in Bhutan. The titular sovereign, a sort of 
grand lama, has received the name of tclwigyal, in Sanskrit dharmarajah, 
“king of the law.” On the death of this Buddha the council of lenehen, or 
ministers, hunts for one or two years to find the child in whom the god has 
deigned to incarnate hhnself, and it usually finds him in the family of one of 
the chief dignitaries of the country. Beside the spiritual sovereign reigns 
another rajah, the deb, who is likewise appointetl by the council of 
ministers, or rather by the party which happens to be in power ; in theory 
the authority of the deb lasts only three years, but he can always maintain 
himself on the thi’one if he enjoys the favour of the influential lords. 


Between the state, which oflficially recogni.ses the power of the “king of 
the law,” and the independent tribes of the eastern Himalaya are interposed 
the domains of the lama rajahs, or priest kings, who call themselves vassals 
of the dalai lama, but who are in reality sovereigns, thanks to their remote- 
ness from Lhasa and to the difficulty of communication through the passes 
of the Himalaya. In spite of the rivalries between these petty potentates the 
country of the Bhotiyas is fairly important as a commercial route between 
Tibet and Assam.” 


Little is known concerning the interior of Bhutan or the number of its 
inhabitants. As for the history of the coimtry, its only importance is due to 


its geographical position on the boundary between India and Tibet. The land 
was conquered by Tibetan soldiers in the seventeenth century, and first 
came into contact with the English towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. In 1774 the East India Company concluded a treaty of peace with 
Bhutan, and the country was left undisturbed until 1826, when the British 
occupied Assam. Then the Bhutanese were accused of taking possession of 
the dwars, or outlets from their mountains to the outer world, and of 
committing depredations on British soil. These frontier aggressions and 
disputes continued until 1865, when the British finally forced the Bhutanese 
to come to terms, and a treaty of peace was concluded. This ceded the 
eighteen dwars, which have already been mentioned, to *ho English, in 
return for which the Bhutan government received an annual subsidy. Since 
then nodalng of importance has occurred in the history of the covmtry. 


Farther India 


Of the countries constituting what used to be called Indo-China, the 
southeastern peninsula of Asia, which to-day goes by the name of Farther 
India, Siam is the only one which has preserved its independence. Burma is 
part of British India; the provinces of Tongking, Laos, Annam, Cochin 
China, and Cambodia are united in French Indo-China. The Malay 
Peninsula is divided between Great Britain and Siam, the southern part, or 
the Strait settlements, being an English crown province, whilst several 
districts lying between the Siamese po.sscssions in the centre and northeast 
are under British protection. Siam is important to Europe chiefly because it 
forms a buffer state between English and French possessions in the Far 
East, and also because through it it is possible to open up conunercial routes 
into southern China.” 


Compared with the other river basins of the peninsula, the slope of Indo- 
China watered by the Menam, or “mother of waters,” is not very great 
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in extent, but it occupies a central position which insures it a place of 
importance in the history of transgangetic India. The river and several other 
streams uniting their mouths in one delta enter the sea at the northern 
extremity of a gulf which penetrates far into the interior. From the Gulf of 
Bengal to the Gulf of Tongking the coast of Siam forms the geographical 
centre of Indo-China. 


People 


Nearly all the inhabitants of Siam belong to the same race; Shans, Laos, and 
Siamese are all Thais. The Shans proper are very numerous in the region of 
the Upper Burman Irawadi and of its Chinese affluents, on the banks of the 
Salween, and large numbers of them have settled in that part of the Sittang 
basin which has become English territorj’. The Lovas, better kno^ Ti by the 
name of Laos, or Laotians, are related to the Shans and live in the northern 
regions of the land of Siam, chiefly between the Salween and the Mekong. 
The Siamese proper live in the coast regions ; they are the most civilised of 
the Thais, but not the purest of race, since, owing to the incessant demands 
of commerce, they represent very different ethnical elements. Chinese, 
Burmans, and Malays have contributed most towards modifying the Thai 
type. Taken as a whole the Thais resemble the Chinese much more than 
they resemble the Jndians or Malays, and yet their physiognomy, their 
customs, and their way of thinking present so many characteristic Indian 
traits that the Siamese nation to a certain extent justifies its claim to descent 
from the Brahmans. The Siamese are well named Indo-Chinese ; everything 
about them — manners, customs, civil and religious institutions — 
participates in that double character. Their festivals are of Brahnianic 
origin, whilst their mode of government and their laws are clearly borrowed 
from Chinese institutions. The language, like the other principal idioms of 
Indo-China, is monosyllabic, and includes no words of more than one 
syllable except those taken from foreign languages. 


The Siamese are for the most part very good-tempered and remarkably 
patient, but they wholly lack initiative ; they work regularly at their 
customary labours, but are not ingenious enough to discover new methods. 
No people are more hospitable or more humane ; the poor are taken care of 
everywhere, and travellers find along their routes shelters where they can 
cook and pass the night ; the recommendation made by the Buddhists to 
place along the road jars of fresh water for thirsty wayfarers is nowhere 
better observed. Siam is the country of Indo-China in which Buddhism is 
least mixed with other religious elements; it has not degenerated into 
Shamanism, as in the valleys of the Himalayas, on the plateau of Tibet, and 
above all on the steppes of the Mongols and in the forests of the Buriats : it 
has also held aloof from Hindu idolatry, at least in modern times, for in the 
sculpture on several temples of the Laos, as in the religious buildings of 
Cambodia, a confused mixture of Buddhist and Brahnianic motives may be 
detected. Everj’ son in the family has to pass through a monastic state; 
between the years of twenty and twentj’-one the young men go toa 
monastery, take off their civil dress, and renounce their rank and dignity 
during the time of claustration. Even the kings are subject to this rule, and 
on emerging from the monastery they have to be crowned anew, although 
they remain none the less high priests and are responsible for the prosperity 
of the monasteries. The Siamese nation expends annually more than 
825,000,000 for the support of priests and monks. *> 
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Anterior to the establishment of Ayuthia about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the annals of Siam are made up of traditional legends and fables, 
such as most nations are fond of substituting in the place of veracious 
history. The Siamese group their early ancestors around the first disciples of 
Buddha, and begin their annals about five centuries before the Christian era. 
A succession of dynasties frequently shifting their ca{)ital cities, in which 
Buddhistic miracles and the intervention of superhuman agency are 


constantly exhibited, figure in the first volumes of the Siamese records. 
There are accounts of intermarriages with Chinese princesses, of embassies, 
and wars with neighbouring states, interblended with wonders and 
miraculous interpositions of Indra and other divinities; but from the time 
when the city of Ayuthia was founded by Phaya-Uthong, who took the title 
of Phra Rama Thibodi, the succession of sovereigns and the course of 
events are recorded with tolerable accuracy .« 


The city continued for about four hundred years to be the capital of the 
Siamese kingdom, and the dynasty founded by U thong continued in power, 
with short intermissions, until the beginning of the seventeenth century. The 
chief events during this period were wars with Cambodia and other 
neighbouring states, and the beginnings of intercourse with western nations. 
The Portuguese were the first Europeans to establish trade relations with 
Siam in 1511, after they had conquered Malacca. The intercourse of Siam 
with the West became more active under the celebrated king Narai, who 
ruled in the second half of the seventeenth century. He encouraged 
European traders, tolerated Catholic monks and priests in his land, and in 
1685 held a grand reception for the ambassador of Louis XIV. He even 
appointed Constantine Phaulcon, a Greek by birth, to be his prime minister, 
but this man, although he appears to have been an able ruler, drew on 
himself the hatred of the mandarins by his European methods and was 
assassinated. The king Narai died about the same time, his death very 
probably being due to violence.” 


The intimate union of Phaulcon with the French no doubt led to his own 
destruction and that of his master. There are sufficient grounds for believing 
that Phaulcon was desirous of handing over the sovereignty of Siam to the 
French king, of which the advent of considerable bodies of French soldiers 
is unmistakable evidence.’ 


French aspirations in Siam were rudely checked by the deaths of Narai and 
his prime minister, but they were not extinguished and have come to the 
front again during the past century. English traders also visited Siam early 
in the seventeenth century. The period following the death of Narai in 1682 
was more or less disturbed by civil war, changes in dynasty, and foreign 
invasions, until in 1767 the capital, Ayuthia, was destroyed by the Burmans. 


At this time of need a saviour arose for the Siamese in the person of a man 
called Phaya Takh, who was Chinese on his father’s side, who routed the 
Burmans, brought the maritime provinces and Cambodia under his rule, and 
established his capital at Bangkok. But although he was an efficient ruler 
and succeeded in firmly consolidating his kingdom, he gave dissatisfaction 
on account of his pride and haughtiness, it even being claimed that he 
wished to receive divine honours as Buddha. He was overthrown and 
executed by his prime minister, who in 1782 founded the dynasty still in 
power. The fourth king of this dynasty, Mongkut, who came to the throne in 
1851,was a remark-516 SOME MINOR STATES 
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able personage for the chief potentate of an eastern monarchy. He was an 
enlightened rulor, as well as a philosopher and a man devoted to science. He 
knew Latin and English, and took great pains to acquire a correct style of 
writing in the latter language. Amusing incidents are related of times when 
he routed out English-speaking missionaries, and once even the British con- 
sul, to consult them concerning some English phrase in the nuddle of the 
night. In Sir John Bowring’s work on Siam is an appendix on the history of 
that country written by th(> king himself, and also a letter concerning his 
own dynasty, from which the following extract is made : ” ”On the year of 
Christian era 1781, when two brother kings were sent to tranquel 
Cambodia, which was in distress or disturbance of rebellion, the King Phya 
Tarsing, marked 7, remained here. He came mad or furious, saying he is 
Budh, etc., and put many persons of innocents to death, more than ten 
thousand men, ami compelled the people to pay various amounts of money 
to royal treiisure, with any lawful taxes and reasonable causes; so here great 
insurgents took place, who apprehended the mad king and put to death, and 
sent their mission to Cambodia, and invited two kings of war antl of 
Northern Siam to return here for the crown and throne of whole Siam and 
its dependency. 


“Our grandfather was enthroned and crowned in May, 1782, in name of ‘ 
Phra Budhyot fa chulatoke,’ marked in book 8 ; his reign continued twenty- 
seven years ; his demise took place on the year 1809, in which our father 
has succeeded him. His coronation took place on August, 1809; his reign 


continued happily fifteen years; his expiration took place in the year 1824, 
in month of July. Our elder brother, the late king, succeeded our royal 
father; his coronation took place on August, 1824. His name was Param 
Dkar\vik rajah-dhiraj (proper Sanskrit), and in Siamese name Phra 
Nangklau chau yu Acca. His reign continued twenty-six years; his demise 
took place on 2nd April, 1851 ; then my succession of him concluded, and I 
was crowned on May 15th of that year.“c 


The elder brother referred to was an illegitimate son, who usurped the 
throne and reigned until his death, the legitimate ruler in the mean while 
living in the priesthood. At Mongkut’s accession in 1851 his younger 
brother was crowned as second king, and held that office until his death in 
1865, when he was succeeded by his son, George Washington. The name 
given to the son is in a way indicative of the father’s sympathies with 
western civilisation. He was even more remarkable than his elder brother, 
Mongkut, for his intelligence and general enlightenment, and associated 
freely with Europeans. His son, George Washington, was also a friend to the 
Europeans and waa much liked by them. He held the position of secondary 
king until his death in 1885, since which time the office has ceased to exist. 


During the reign of Mongkut treaties were made with England in 1855 and 
1856, and also with the United States, France, Japan, and the other 
countries, opening up the commerce of Siam to foreign nations. The 
principle of extra territorialism was established, according to which 
foreigners are tried in their own country. Mongkut died in 1868, having 
overexerted himself in the cause of science by organising a grand 
expedition to witness an eclipse of the sun. He was succeeded by his son, 
the present ruler. 


Towards the close of the nineteenth century the peace of Siam was 
disturbed by France, owing to disputes concerning the boundary between 
Siam and the French province of Annam. The matter became so .serious 
that in 1893 the French government sent two gunboats, which forced their 
way up 


(‘ The numbers refer to tliose in the history of Siam by Bisiiop Pallegoix. 
The king here intended is the Phaya Takh mentioned above. | 
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the Menam to Bangkok. A treaty was finally concluded in October of the 
same year, according to which all Siamese territory cast of the Mekong was 
ceded to France, ami Siam was prohibited from having any forts within a 
distance of twenty-five kilometres from that river. France was to restore the 
Siamese port of Chan-ta-bun when the provisions of the treaty had been 
fulfilled, but she put off doing so on the pretext that Siam was not keeping 
order on her side the Mekong — which was naturally hard to do without 
forts or soldiers — and furthermore laid claim to the whole province of 
Luang Prabang, including the portion west of the Mekong. A new 
convention was signed in 1902, according to which France was to evacuate 
Chan-ta-bun in return for the cession of the provinces of Meluprey and 
Bassac and other territory to the extent of twenty thousand square 
kilometres. This convention did not meet the approval of the colonial party 
in France, which wants to annex the whole of Siam. The new treaty, as 
finally signed at Paris, leaves France practically in control of the whole 
Mekong valley. An important convention in regard to Siam was signed by 
France and England in 1896. This assured the independence of the central 
portion of Siam, including the rich basin of the Menam. 


English influence is predominant in Siam. Besides the wats, or monastic 
schools, in which the teaching is mainly elementary, in the capital of 
Bangkok there are five governmental schools for boys and two for girls, in 
which the higher courses are conducted entirely in English, and boys of the 
nobility are frequently sent to England to be educated. The crown prince 
returned to Siam in 1902, after completing his studies at Oxford. In 
speaking of the king, Mr. Campbell,/ in his very interesting book, Siam in 
the Twentieth Century, says: “To those who have come under the charm of 
his remarkable personality, it is both invidious and difficult to give a just 
estimate of his character and actions, and the time has probably not yet 
arrived for doing so. But even though, like his father, he may have failed to 
fulfil completely the promise of his boyhood and youth, nevertheless his 
reign has been characterised on the whole by a spirit of liberality and 


enlightenment, and he is perhaps entitled to a place among the small band 
of progressive rulers that the east has produced.” 


French Indo-China 


French Indo-China forms the southernmost part of the Asiatic coast of the 
China Sea. It is situated between Siam and China, near the Malay 
Peninsula, the i.sles of the Sonde and the Philippines. Its capital, Saigon, is 
a distance of two days by boat from Singapore, four days from Batavia, 
three days from Manila and Hong-kong, six days from Shanghai, and only 
ten days from Yokohama, whereas thirty days separate it from Marseilles. 
French Indo-China, therefore, has geographically much more incentive to 
enter into relations with the ports of the Far East just mentioned than with 
those of France, and without the French official occupation it would be as 
foreign to France as are Siam and Malaysia. 


French Indo-China is long, narrow in the centre, where it constitutes the 
central portion of the kingdom of Annam, and very much broadened out at 
the two ends, the upper one of which constitutes Tongking, while the lower 
is represented by Cochin China and Cambodia. 


The territory of French Indo-China is traversed from north to south by a 
chain of mountains nearly parallel to the sea of China, which it approaches 
very closely in central Annam. The country is without doubt one of the 
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best watered districts in the worid. The most important of its rivers is the 
Mekong, which rises in the upper part of the mountain range of Yuiman and 
empties into the China Sea at the peninsula of Cochin China, which it has 
formed from its alluvial deposits. In a straight line its course would measure 
more than two thousand kilometres. It is obstructed by rocks at many 
points, and only a limited portion of it is na\Mgable. 


HOMEFi 
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was noted that the various parts of these poems were not all written in the 
same dialect, and it seemed highly improbable that any one person should 
have employed different dialects in a single composition. Such a suggestion 
as this naturally led to bitter controversies — controversies which have by 
no means altogether subsided after the lapse of a century .« Later 
scholarship denies the ” stratification of language ” in the poems.& But the 
controversy did not confine itself to the mere question whether such a 
person as Homer had lived and written, it came presently to involve also the 
subject of the Homeric poems, in particular, of the Iliad. 


Certain details aside, the Trojan War had been looked upon as an historical 
event, quite as fully credited by the modern historian as it had been by- 
Alexander when he stopped to offer sacrifices at the site of Troy. But now 
the iconoclastic movement being under way there was a school of students 
who openly maintained that the whole recital, by whomsoever written, was 
nothing but a fable which the historian must utterly discard. It was even 
questioned whether such a place as Troy had ever existed. Such a 
scepticism as this seemed, naturally enough, a clear sacrilege to a large 
body of scholars, but for several generations no successful efforts were 
made to meet it with any weapons more tangible than words. Then came a 
champion of the historical verity of the Homeric narrative who set to work 
to prove his case in the most practical way. Curiously enough the man who 
thus championed the cause of the closet scholars and poets and visionaries 
was himself a practical man of affairs, no less experienced and no less 
successful in dealing with the affairs of an everyday business than had been 
the man from whom the iconoclastic movement had gained its chief 
support. This man was also a German, Heinrich Schliemann.“ 


The Great Lake has the general form of an elongated oval, narrowed at a 
point which connects the upper two-thirds with the lower third. Its total 
surface is not less than three hundred square kilometres, but its waters are 
sometimes rough enough to make navigation in small boats perilous. 
During the season when its waters are high it can be frequented by ships 
drawing from three to four metres, but during the dn,- season, from March 
to September, only the small native boats can navigate it. During the season 
of the low waters the lakes are covered with fishing-boats which get an 
enormous quantity of fish. These are salted, dried, and exported, not only to 
Cochin China but al.^o to different parts of China. This fishing is carried on 
exclusively by Annamites. 


Early History 


The Annamites of to-day belong to the yellow race. They have all its 
ethnological characteristics, its language, customs, and political 
organisation. The history of Annam. moreover, like that of China, is 
impregnated with a multitude of legends which obscure it to such a degree 
that its first periods are wholly veiled in mysterj’. Several races have been 
thrown together in the territories of what is now Annam, and their deetls 
have been inextricably confused in the accounts preserved by native 
historians. 


Everything seems to point to the fact that .\nnam was first peopled by men 
coming from the isles of the Pacific and belonging to the Malayan race. 
Later there was a collision of two main currents of immigration, one current 
formed by people of the Arj-an race coming from India, across Burma and 
Siam ; the other, by people of the yellow race coming down from the 
valleys of China. The Arj-ans coming from India took possession of 
Cambodia, Cochin China, and later of southern and central Annam, 
crowding back the primitive Malay populations into the mountains, where 
traces of them may still be found. In Cambodia and Cochin China they 
founded the I\hmer Empire, the power and wealth of which is attested by 
the superb ruins of Angkor, and in Annam they established the kingdom of 
the Ciampas, the monuments of which recall those of Cambodia. Tlie 
people of the yellow race coming from China founded first in Tongking and 


then in northern Annam the Annamite Empire, the first sovereigns of which 
are attributed by local legends to the imperial family of China. 


According to Annamite legends, it seems probable that the colonists coming 
from China who settled among the primitive inhabitants of the country 
mixed with them instead of brutally crowding them out, and that their 
principal role was to group the tribes, till then i.«olated, into one nation 
more or less regularly organised. It is even probable that this empire was 
governed now by representatives of the yellow race, lately come, and then 
by members of the original communities. In fact, Annamite historj/ relates 
that in the year 1100 B.C. the emperor of the country of Giao-Chi (.\nnam) 
having sent an embassy to China, the Chinese had to summon interpreters 
to read the letter of credit with which they were pro'ided and to translate 
what they said. 
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The traditions of Annam show the country as involved in incessant 
struggles with China tluring more than ten centuries before our era, then as 
falling completely under the domination of the Celestial Empire towards the 
beginning of the Christian era, and from that time as subject to Chinese 
governors. 


A series of rebellions, sometimes repressed, sometimes successful, marks 
the first centuries of the Christian era. It is during this period that Chinese 
literature and the teachings of Confucius replaced definitely in Annam the 
phonetic writing which it appears was peculiar to the Annamites. During 
this time also the people of the yellow race multiplied, and ended by 
occupying all the deltas and the most fertile plains of Tongking and of 
northern Annam. 9 


Until 907 A.u. Annam was governed by dynasties vassal to the Chinese 
Empire, and from that time until the tenth century by Chinese governors. At 
the beginning of that century the Annamese chiefs revolted, and after long 


wars finally established, in the fifteenth century, an autonomous rule, 
although they were still nominally under Chinese suzerainty. Cambodia 
threw off the Chinese yoke in 625, and even kept Siam in subjection for a 
short period. After the thirteenth century the kingdom began to decline, and 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries its territory was very much 
reduced by Siam and Cochin China. It was rescued from the former only to 
become a French protectorate in the nmeteenth century. 


Foreign Relations 


The intercourse of Annam and Cambodia with western nations began in the 
sixteenth century. The Portuguese established a mission in Cambodia in 
1553, but until the middle of the nineteenth century Europeans had little 
influence in the land. A Spanish Dominican missionary landed in Annam in 
1596, and at about the same time Portuguese trading vessels visited these 
regions. The Dutch entered into commercial relations with Tongking in 
1637, and afterwards English and French traders attempted to gain a footing 
in the country, but soon abandoned the attempt. The Dutch remained until 
1700, when they were expelled by the Trinhs, a dynasty which came into 
power in Tongking in 1545 owing to the impotency of the old ruling 
dynasty of the Lehs. The Lehs had ruled over Cochin China and Tongking 
since 1428, in which year the Chinese yoke had been thrown off. 


In 1737 a new dynasty arose in Cochin China, that of the Tai-songs, which 
destroyed the Lehs, the Trinhs, and the Naguyes. The sole survivor of this 
last dynasty, Naguyen Anh, took refuge with the French bishop of Adran, 
who obtained for him the support of Louis XVI. In 1802 Naguyen Anh, 
with the aid of the French, joined Tongking to his dominion, exterminated 
the Tai-songs, and was crowned emperor of Annam under the name Gia- 
long. The empire of Annam thus included the provinces Annam, Tongking, 
and Cochin China. Gia-long was well-disposed towards Europeans, and 
protected them throughout his reign, but under his .son and successor Minh- 
niang they began to be persecuted.” 


In 1847, during the reign of Tieu Tri, occurred the first conflict between 
Annam and France ; five Annamite corvettes which had threatened to attack 


the Gliiire and the Victorieuse, French frigates commanded by Lapierre ami 
Rigault de Genouilly, were destroyed in the bay of Turan. Tieu Tri died of 
grief. During the reign of Tu Due [his successor] the persecution of mis- 
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sionaries became more violent; in 1851 and in 1852 the French missionaries 
Schacffer and Bonnard were murdcretl by his order, and France protested. 
As her protests were not heeded, M. de Montigny, commander of the 
Galinat, destroyed one of the forts of Turan. In 1857 a Spanish bishop — 
M. Diaz — having been arrested and killed at Tongking, France and Spain 
united to obtain reparation for the violence done to their subjects and to the 
Christians of Annam. On August 31st, 1858, a body of Franco-Spaniards 
arrived at Turan, took possession of the forts, established themselves on the 
peninsula which bounds the entrance to the harbour on the south, and 
maintained themselves there in spite of the efforts of the Annamites to drive 
them out.ff By 1861 the three upper provinces of Cochin China were in the 
possession of the French, and in 1862 a treaty was signed with the king of 
Annam recognising the French control of Saigon, Mytho, and Bienhoa; by 
1867 France had occupied three other provinces in southern Cochin China, 
and in 1874 a treaty was finally signed abandoning all six provinces to 
France. 


The French, whose designs upon Tongking had been temporarily checked 
by war at home, began again to push tlaeir influence by force of arms, and 
although meeting with various reverses they finally made a few conquests, 
which encouraged them to send an ultimatum to Annam, demanding the 
observance of the treaty of 1874, and the protectorate over Annam, 
including Tongking. This was refused, and the French stormed Hu6, forcing 
the king — the successor of Tu Due — to sign a treaty recognising the 
French protectorate (1884). There now ensued the war between France and 
China concerning the protectorate over Tongking, which resulted in the 
treaty of 1885 establishing French authority over that province. 


Cambodia became a protectorate of France in 1863; nominally it is still an 
absolute monarchy, but since the convention with France in 1884 the 
country is practically a French province. As in Siam at one period, there are 
two kings in Cambodia. The first, King Norodom, was crowned in 1860; 
the second is Prince Somdach Prea Maha. 


After the convention of 1884 France entered on an aggressive policy of 
conquest which involved Annam and Tongking in civil war and rebellion. 
In 1886 Paul Bert was made governor-general, but died in the same year 
without having been able to counteract the evils of the military regime. It 
was not until 1S91 that, with the appointment of M. de Lanessan as 
governor-general, order was restored to the disturbed provinces. In 1898 the 
political and financial unity of Indo-China was definitely established. o 


The government in its present form was organised by the decrees of 
October 17th and November 3rd to 12th, 1887, and by those of April 21st, 
1891, and July 31st, 1898. Indo-China, financially and politically unified, 
is, as we have seen, placed under the authority of a governor-general, 
assisted by a superior council of Indo-China, which, reorganised by the 
decree of August 8th, 1898, is composed as follows: president, the 
governor-general; the general commanding as head of the troops ; the rear- 
admiral commanding the naval squadron of the Far East; the lieutenant- 
governor of Cochin China; the resident superiors of Tongking, Annam, and 
Cambodia; a representative (appointed by the governor-general) of the 
government at Laos; the chief of the controle financif/; the head of the 
judicial service of Indo-China; the superintendent of the customs and excise 
of Indo-China; the president of the colonial council of Indo-China; the 
presidents of the chambers of commerce of Saigon, Hanoi, and Haijjhong: 
the presidents of the united chambers of commerce and agriculture of 
Annam and Cambodia; the presidents of chambers of agriculture ; two 
induontial natives, and the chief of the governor-THE BUFFER STATES 
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general’s cabinet. A “permanent commission” of the council has been 
formed. The superior council meets annually to receive the budget, which 
“must be accepted by the governor-general at a session of the superior 


council.” It must also be consulted on the distribution of military credits, 
and on the credits to be devoted to public works. 


The governor-general is also assisted by a “covmcil of defence.” The 
general services of the customs, justice, public works, agriculture, and 
commerce are placed directly in the hands of the governor-general. He 
presides over the council of ministers — comat— of Annam. The protected 
governments of Annam and Cambodia are under his control, and, in reality, 
under his command. He therefore exercises sovereign power throughout 
Indo-China. He is answerable to the minister of the colonies. There is a 
coyilrole financier in Indo-China, dependent upon the ministry of the 
colonies. Its returns have to be communicated to the governor-general. 


The town of Saigon is officially the capital of Indo-China. The superior 
council, however, does not necessarily sit at Saigon. It is annually convoked 
in the capital of one of the local governments, as Hanoi, Pnom-Penh, and 
Hu.” 
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BOOK V 


THE HISTORY OF CHINA AND JAPAN 


CHINA 


CHAPTER I THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHINESE CIVILISATION 


The truly correct enjoy the emoluments of office; Tfie truly correct stand in 
awe of heaven’s decrees; The truly correct may become dukes and 
marquises ; The truly correct practise virtue and uprightness; The truly 
correct cause fiends to submit and men to 


respect them; The truly correct cause the people to be tranquil, and 
the country to be settled. 


Hung-sin-tshuen.b 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


From the eastern portion of the Asiatic plateau, with its sacred mountains of 
Heaven (Tian-Shan), to the border seas of the Pacific stretches tiie 
immeasurable empire of China ; inclusive of its dependencies it exceeds in 
area and in population the whole continent of Europe. It consists of a high 
“transition,” or terraced land, and a great, productive plain, intersected by 
mighty rivers (Hwangho and Yangtse-Kiang) and numerous canals. It is 
divided into two parts: China proper, cut up into eighteen provinces, and the 
territories added to it by conquest from time to time towards the north and 
west (Manchuria, Mongolia, Little Bokhara, Tibet). From the chain of high 
mountains in the west great arms stretch to the northeast and southeast, so 
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that the middle plain facing the sea is shut in on three sides by mountainous 
regions. In tliis extensive territory, decked \‘ith rich fields of wheat and rye, 
where the fragrant tea-plant, blossoms and the silkworm spins his precious 
threads, where magnificent gardens display the finest fruits and the most 
beautiful flowers, where in the southern landscapes the palm and other 
ornamental trees — the orange, fig, chestnut, and pomegranate — rise in 
the clear air, where nature and heaven have brought together evcrytliing that 
might make human existence comfortable and full of pleasures, there has 
lived since unthinkable ages, in absolute seclusion from the rest of the 
world, a people of Mongolian descent. Their civilisation is peculiar and 
their national type very distinctly expressed in mind and body. From the 
most ancient writers we hear praise of the overflowing wealth of the land — 
its exten.sive cattle ranges, its agricultural products, its quantities of fine 
silk which formed one of the principal commercial resources of the coimtry. 
They describe the Seres of the northwestern mountainous “Silk-land” 
(Serica) as a gentle, righteous, temperate people, loving quiet and a 
comfortable life, possessing large and wealthy cities, living in complete 
seclusion, and .so scrupulously avoiding all association with other peoples 
that in their traffic with the Scythians, Parthians, and other neighbouring 
peoples, they laid down their wares in the desert and there received others 
in exchange, without direct communication. These are traits which still 
characterise the Chinese to-day, affording evidence of their primordial 
unchanging character. 


The Chinese, the only people of Mongolian race that has developed be- 
yond the iialf-wild condition of the nomadic life, may be placed at the 
beginning of history, because they have from the earliest times hung like a 
dried branch on the tree of civihsation, not exerting the slightest influence 
upon the growth of culture among the rest of mankind. China is a world by 
itself, not only in its human and national fife, but also in the natural and 
indus‘ trial conditions of the country. The uniformity which we note with 
astonishment in the external form and anatomical structure of the people, in 


its customs and institutions, in its industries and manner of fife, is reflected 
throughout the land itself in its animal and vegetable forms, its climate, and 
the cultivation of its soil. “In this land,” says Ritter, “a people, isolated from 
the rest of the world like islanders, and egoistically lost in wonderment at 
itself, developed in .singular manner a strong and sharply outlined national 
type. WitMn this type the individuahty of the personal unit was to an 
extraordinary degree repressed “ 


But the condition of the country — its situation, shut off by mountains, 
seas, and the Chinese Wall, more than three himdred miles long — is not 
alone responsible for this uniform typical character ; the Mongolian descent 
and the inherent tenacity of the people worked also in the same direction. 
As the Caucasian race is distinguislunl from other races, even in bodily 
structure, by its ver.satility of form and its variety of feature, so the 
Mongolian race is distinguished by uniformity of face ancl figure; and the 
same flifference persists in the diverse mentality of each race. Nevertheless, 
the Chinese mark the boundary line in civilisation, beyond which the 
Mongolian race in its development has not progre.s.sed. “Nature and history 
have tried to show in them the utmost tiiat can be made out of .Mongolian 
civilisation.” Chinese character boars the stamp of the inevitable: it ha.s a 
tremendous power to transform into its own substance all foreign elements. 
No conqueror altered the life of the Chinese people or its political system. 


The more ancient history of China, which can be drawn only from native 
sources, is obscure, untrustworthy, and imperfect. The Chinese lack all 
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sense of historical values. To the Chinaman, existing institutions and 
conditions represent eternal, immutable laws. To change them would be 
regarded as an impious interference with the lawful course of events in the 
life of the nation. For this reason progress does not find favour among them. 
According to the Chinese conception, humanity’s task is to preserve the 
original state of things or to restore such customs as may have been done 
away with. History, therefore, records no development ; it is only the 
anthropological department of natural science, and seeks to represent, while 


Having amassed a fortune, the income from which was more than sufficient 
for all his needs, he retired from active business and devoted the remainder 
of his life to a self-imposed task, which had been an ambition with him all 
his life, the search, namely, for the site of Ancient Troy. How well he 
succeeded all the world knows. But in opposition to the opinions of many 
scholars he selected the hill of Hissarlik as the site of ancient Ilium, and his 
excavations there soon demonstrated that at least it had been the site not of 
one alone but of at least seven different cities in antiquity — one being built 
above the ruins of another at long intervals of time. One of these cities, the 
sixth from the top, — or to put it otherwise, the most ancient but one, — 
was, he became firmly convinced, Ilium itself. 


The story of his achievements cannot be told here m detail, and it is 
necessary to point the warning that Dr. Schliemann’s excavations — 
wonderful as are their results — do not, perhaps, when critically viewed, 
demonstrate qaite so much as might at first sight appear. There is, indeed, a 
high degree of probability that the city which he excavated was really the 
one intended in the Homeric descriptions, but it must be clear to any one 
who scrutinises the matter somewhat closely, that this fact goes but a little 
way towards substantiating the Homeric narrative as a whole. The city of 
Ilium may have existed without giving rise to any such series of events as 
that narrated in the Iliad. Dr. Schliemann himself was led to realise this fact, 
and to modify somewhat in later years the exact tenor of some of his more 
enthusiastic earlier views, yet the fact remains that the excavations at 
Hissarlik must be reckoned with by whoever in future discusses the status 
of the Homeric stor <. 


This is not the place to enter into a statement of the multitudinous phases 
scepticism has taken in dealing with the Trojan legend. The story, 
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whether pure fancy, as some have thought it, or a dramatised and romantic 
version of actual history, is indispensable to any chronicle of Greece or of 


portraying the life of the state, laws as eternal and immutable as those with 
which astronomy explains the courses of the planets and the movements of 
the sun. They point to the ancient days as humanity’s ideal. Only now and 

then, and for brief intervals, is this lifeless and rigid civilisation thrilled by 
some extraneous influence into vibratory motion. 


CONFUCIUS {ca. 500 B.C.) 


The Chinese character as it shows itself in religion, customs, and political 
life is referred back to the great sage and lawgiver, Kong-fu-tse 
(Confucius). The old institutions, teachings, and statutes which were 
introduced under the pious king Yao and other God-fearing rulers of the 
earliest times had fallen into disuse because of the carelessness, weakness, 
and viciousness of later emperors. Evil influences had created confusion 
and discord and the ancient happiness had been clouded. At that time Kong- 
fu-tse, aman who had grown up in poverty, who had entered deeply into the 
earlier history of China, and had felt painfully the degeneration of his time 
as compared with former excellence, became the restorer of the old laws 
and institutions. He started out with the principle that man is by nature 
virtuous, and that only good examples are necessary to make a whole 
people good. He set up the customs and conditions of ancient times and the 
actions and ways of living of the earlier generations as a mirror of virtuous 
life, and .sought by collecting and arranging the traditions of the people in 
the writings of the Kings to awaken an understanding of right and virtue. 
Thus he became the founder of a system of doctrines that extended to all the 
activities of the people and controlled all intellectual and spiritual life. He 
himself carefully avoided all appearance of innovation. “My teaching,” he 
said, “is that which our forefathers taught and handed down to us ; I have 
added nothing and taken away nothing ; I teach it in its original purity ; it is 
unchangeable as the heaven itself from which it comes. I but scatter, like the 
tiller of the soil, the seed which I have received, unchanged, upon the 
earth.” 


Confucius lived from 550 to 479 b.c. At times he was honoured by 
emperors and rewarded with offices and honours, at others persecuted and 
driven into exile. Disciples eager for knowledge surrounded him 


everywhere and accepted from his lips le.s.sons of wisdom and good sense. 
His name at all times was held in the greatest respect. His memory was 
honoured by memorial temples. His virtue and wi.sdom were held to be 
supernatural. His family was rai.sed to the highest order of nobility. The 
teachings propounded by him and spread and explained by numerous 
disciples, especially by Meng-tse (ca. .360 n.c.) and Tshu-tse, the “prince of 
learning ” (ca. 1150 A.D.), soon became the centre of the intellectual life of 
China. Tiie most important work of Kong-fu-tse was the promulgation and 
restoration of the state and popular religion of which the fabled king Fe-hi 
is regarded as the 
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founder. This religion is still the dominant one, although the teaching of 
Lao-tse, and Buddliism, which had entered the country from India, attained 
some importance. 


OFFICIAL RELIGION ACCORDING TO THE SYSTEM OF 
CONFUCIUS 


The Chinese postulate a twofold origin of all being, passive matter and 
active force, which are interdependent and of which neither can exist 
without the other. Primitive force (Yang) is symbolised by heaven, the 
creative, masculine principle; and primitive matter { Yn) by the earth, the 
receptive female principle. These come into relation with each other; 
primitive force acts on primitive matter, impels and shapes it. The protluct 
of this union is real being, the world. Since the primitive force revealing 
itself in heaven (Tien) is regarded as the higher power, wor. ?hip of heaven 
with the sun and the stars occupies the first place in the beliefs of the 
people. Heaven with its methodic movement, its eternal order and beauty, 
which serve as a mirror to the human soul in its moral relations, is the real 
divinity of the Chinese scriptures. In the second rank is the earth, upon 
which the life of nature becomes manifest. Heaven is the universal force of 
life, acting unconsciously; it is the soul of the world. Consciousness of self 


and individual choice are the attributes of man alone, the third imit in the 
series of primitive beings. “Heaven and earth,” says the Shu-king, “are the 
father and mother of all things ; man alone among all beings has the 
understanding to discriminate.” Man thus takes an intermediate place 
between higher and lower, between heaven and earth ; and since the central 
point acts as the support and balanc-ing weight of the univer.se, the eternal 
order depends upon man’s holding fast to the centre. While man by his 
moral strength steadily maintains his self-won perfection, and as an 
industrious, order-producing factor, in common with heaven and earth, 
takes part in the creation and preservation of things, everj’thing will remain 
in its proper equilibrium ; but if man departs from his centre, if he loses 
moral balance, then the equilibrium of the universe is disturbed and 
disorderly powers break the eternal harmony. 


Chinese religion is therefore, according to its philosophical contents, a 
natural religion without spiritual depth of thought. It derives its worth and 
its ethical significance only from its relation to the life of man. The 
religious conception of the Chinese is unable to grasp the idea of a spiritual 
personality, an all-powerful creator of heaven and of earth. Under the 
general conception of heaven, sun, moon, and stars, together with the blue 
plain of the sky, are worshipped as creative and world-producing forces; 
and when the Christian missionaries, deceived by the name Shang-Ti, 
“exalted ruler,” and by the divine attributes of omniscience, highest love 
and wisdom, onmipotence, and the like, sought to recognise in Tien a 
personal god, a supreme being, and to fasten to this all the theistic ideas of 
Christianity, they soon became aware of their error. According to the 
Chinese conception the world has no beginning; the original beings, the 
source of all things — the blue firmament of heaven, and matter, making 
itself manifest in the earth — have existed through eternity. The notion of a 
primal spiritual principle, a supreme reason which has created the universe 
out of nothingness and that preserves it or permeates it, is unknown to the 
Chinese teachers of religion. Only with the later philosophers docs an 
endeavour make its appearance to unite in a higher conception this divided 
duality. Unable, however, to produce the idea of an unconditioned spirit, 
they developed the idea of fate, “such 
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as looms up like a pale form of the mist in the background of all heathen 
religions behind the coloured figures of real belief.” But the idea of fate is 
indefinite and lifeless; it is the dim conception of the activity of an 
inexplicable chance. 


TJie Worship of Spirits 


The formless ideas of the gods held by the Chinese sages were, however, 
too abstract, too lacking in appeal to the senses. The masses needed 
external, direct manifestations in order to visualise those things which it 
worshipped as divine. From this sprang the belief in “spirits,” particularly 
that of “patron spirits,” the worship of whom was prominent in the religious 
rites of the people. “The intuitive powers of the human heart,” says 
Giitzlaff, “are exercised in the deification of ancestors.” The primal, divine 
cause, which most plainly manifests itself in the starry heavens, may show 
itself also in single phenomena. Thus not only the heavens and the earth are 
worshipped, but also the spirits of the stars, of the sun, of mountains and 
rivers, and above all the souls of dead men, especially of good emperors 
and virtuous ancestors. These are regarded as patron powers watching over 
special interests in life, over home and family. To them sacrifices and gifts 
are offered. 


This belief in spirits therefore is associated with some notion as to the 
condition of the human soul after death. Concerning this important point, 
however, the doctrine of Kong-fu-tse did not attain clarity. Although, 
indeed, popular belief is mainly concerned with the souls of deceased 
virtuous persons, amongst whom Kong-fu-tse himself occupies the chief 
place, yet the conception of a heavenly world is absent from the Chinese 
religious beliefs. The reward of the virtuous after death consists in their 
being again made a part of heaven and living on earth in the memory of 
men. For this reason no world of heroes has been built up in the Chinese 
mind. “Lacking in imagination,” we are told by Stuhr, ” the Chinese were 
not able to weave a rich world of legend about the lives of their gods and 
heroes, in which to unfold a wealth of ideas concerning the manifold 
aspects of life. Except for the ceremonial of the dead, in which honour is 
rendered to the souls of the deceased, Chinese religious worship is mere 


nature worship.” The patron spirits are of three orders, to which they are 
assigned by diploma after a formal examination by the emperors. 


Moral Teaching and Retribution 


We have seen what high importance the doctrine of Kong-fu-tse assigns to 
man. He is the intermediate one of the primal beings; he is regarded as the 
“blossom” of nature. Though his body, like other natural substances, is only 
the product of an “ever circling primitive matter,” yet primitive force is 
preponderant in him and manifests itself in the spirit, conscious of self. 
Because of this predominant force man carries within himself the fountain 
of all knowledge, all morality, and all virtue, and is therefore the highest in 
the order of created beings. In the mind of man the world presents itself in 
active orderliness and reasonableness. Therefore man, according to the 
teaching of Kong-fu-t.se, is by nature good; reason living in him imiiels 
him to a voluntary choice of virtue and piety ; in doubtful cases he is guided 
by the teachings and examples of former times. Since, however, the notion, 
according to which virtuous actions were represented as a necessity of 
nature without merit, or freedom of will, was contrary, when strictly 
applied, to 
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intuitive knowledge as well as to experience, the destructive course of this 
reasoning was cut short ; the possibility of evil was admitted and its source 
placed in the material portion of man’s nature. And thus belief in freedom 
of the will, a belief lying deep in popular consciousness, was saved and 
justified. But the exerci.se of free will can accomplish evil only ; it disturbs 
and confuses the rational order and quiet working of the life of nature. 


For the moral act Chinese religious doctrine has no room ; silent resignation 
to the divine power manifesting it.self in nature is the highest duty. A 
virtuous life for the Chinaman consists in yielding to the laws of the 
Celestial kingdom, for that kingdom appears to him as the earthly image of 
the well-ordered universe. He is to hold only to the ” true mean,” never to 
exchange the “old man” for a new one, and is to keep himself from all 
excess. According to this conception retribution must take place on earth ; 
every sin is a disordering of the universal harmony, a breaking through the 
laws of nature; out of sin must come harm for the individual as well as for 
the universe, whereas virtuous men are accompanied with good fortune. ” If 
virtue is clear and pure,” says the Shu-king, “then is man fortunate in all 
that he undertakes; but if it is obscured he is unhappy. Good and ill fortune 
are not bound to man, but both, sent from heaven, are dependent upon his 
virtue.” For this reason Chinese religion consists chiefly of moral teachings 
and wise sayings for the earthly life. Of a retribution after life there is 
nowhere a word. 


This direct sequence of sin and punishment lets also the natural evils, such 
as sickness, famine, flood, earthquake, etc., appear as the consequences of 
disturbance in the order of the universe due to the evil deeds of rulers and 
peoples; therefore the state is obliged to keep watch over morality just as it 
does over the obedience paid to civil laws. In the common interest it must 
punish sin and reward virtue in order to restore the disturbed equilibrium. 
The “commands of Heaven,” which emperor and people must obey, are 
those laws of reason which everj’one carries within himself. On this 
account much value is assigned in China to public opinion. It is looked 
upon as the surest indication of the intention of heaven, and the proverb, 
Vox populi, vox Dei, has its full significance. “What the peoples hold 
worthy of reward or of punishment,” says the Shu-king, ” indicates what 
heaven wishes to have punished or rewarded. There is a close relationship 
between heaven and the people.” Since Chinese religion teaches no 
immortality, it can be held only as a comfortable concession to the desires 
of the people that, as was stated above, there is held out to them the 
prospect of a continuance after death as a reward for virtuous persons, 
especially to the emperors as the sons and representatives of heaven, and 
that the souls of ancestors are said to act as protecting spirits for their kin. 


There is nowhere any mention of the damnation of the bad. Man receives 
for his behaviour divine justice on earth. 


Emblem for SrAnixo the Sky Demons 
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The insipid and unpoetic nature of the Chinaman shows itself particularly in 
the poverty of his forms of worship and in the sterility of his religious life. 
No weekly holidays, no sacred feasts break into the monotonous similarity 
of the days. In restless activity the Chinaman spends his life, without paus- 
ing in his pursuit of industry and wealth, without suspending for a moment 
the struggle and grind of practical existence, to observe any religious 
festival that might uplift his soul, or to decorate his material business with a 
single flower of idealism. The Chinese people has no temples where it 
might pour forth its profounder feelings in rapt prayer before a higher 
power, or where by formal sacrificial acts it might indicate its voluntary 
submission ; which it might adorn with works of art, the ideal beauties of an 
imagination filled with God. 


It has only halls of recollection for its great men. It has no priest class to 
order and direct its religious life. All Chinamen are equally entitled and 
equally able to execute the insignificant religious ceremonies. Only for the 
sake of better discipline the forms of religious worship are conducted by the 
officials of the empire. For this reason, too, the national sacrifices at the 
foiu-seasons are conducted by the emperors, that the blessing of heaven 
may descend upon the fruit-bearing earth. The ” Middle Kingdom” is the ” 
Kingdom of God.” Prayer, therefore, is mere empty lip-service, for Chinese 
divinity has no ears to hear ; sacrifice is only a shadow, a mere passionless 
suggestion of the magnificent religious offerings of antiquity. Even 
prophecy and the interpretation of signs, which has always played an 
important role in China, has been stripped of all higher dignity. It depends 
upon the observation and calculation of the phenomena of nature and of the 
sky ; upon it are based the good and the bad days. It is an important task of 


the government to make known with exactness in a yearly official calendar 
all the phenomena of the heavens, especially all eclipses of the sun and 
moon. 


The principal offering to heaven is made by the emperor himself as chief 
priest of the realm, ” rather to proclaim his confidential oneness with it than 
to draw the supernatural over into the natural world.” In addition to this 
nature-worship the emperor sacrifices also in the capital, in an unadorned 
temple, to the spirits of the ancestors of the royal family. When in later 
times the journeys became too difficult for the emperors all the sacrificial 
acts took place in this building. 


CHINESE SECTS 


In view of the indifference of the Chinese towards everything ideal and 
supernatural, their want of religious enthusiasm and force and their 
passionless resignation to reality and material existence, it was not difficult 
for foreign forms of belief to gain the privilege of existing by the side of the 
national religion and to find entrance and a home in the minds of some who 
longed for a loftier conception of life. Yet the religious systems transplanted 
from other countries, although they adapted themselves in time to the 
Chinese nature and peculiarities, could never secure general recognition. 
Their disciples remained a sect, regarded with indifference and tolerated so 
long as they did not seem dangerous to the existing political system, but 
they were without noticeable influence on the people as a whole. The 
doctrines which obtained the widest recognition bore the impress of the 
religious feeling of India; notably those of Tao, founded by Lao-t.se and 
laid down in the sacred book Tao-te-king, and the religious system of 
Buddha, called Fo by the Chinese. 
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Buddhism 


Buddhism, in spite of temporary persecution, gained numerous followers 
among the lower classes; but in China it had ” lost the activity of life and 
had sunk into a turbid mixture with foreign elements” and into a mere 
system of outward observances. It was only of significance in that it 
furthered the cultivation of trees and plants, for the reason that the 
Hutldhists, foregoing the bloody sacrifices of animals, “worshipped the 
pictures and relics of the founder of their religion by offerings of flowers 
and fragrance.” Thus ” temples, cloisters, and burial places were surrounded 
by gardens and ornamented with foreign trees and a carpet of many 
coloured variously shaped flowers.” 


The Tao Doctrine 


Lao-tse endeavoured to unify Chinese dualism into a single primal 
existence (Tao) void of consciousness and purpose, and to conceive the 
manifold variety of things as held together by a single and supreme 
principle. At the same time he tried to satisfy that longing for immortality 
which lies deep in the human heart, by holding out to the wise and the 
virtuous the prospect of living on and of a final return to the primal being. 
As the only method of attaining this consummate wisdom he recommended, 
as did the holy penitents of India, the mortification of the flesh, the taming 
of all desires and passions, and flight out of the unreal world of manifold 
phenomena. Thus would man become master over the things of nature and 
would even obtain power over death. By means of the “drink of 
immortality” the “holy man” is able to break even the might of death. This 
mystic teaching in time gave rise to a widespread belief in magic and 
miracles, so that divination, magic arts, and incantation of spirits assumed a 
wide sway. The Tao sect was sometimes persecuted, sometimes tolerated 
and even honoured; several emperors, indeed, partook of the “drink of 
immortality.” 


Lao-tse taught, says Stuhr, ” that heaven and earth were brought forth out of 
chaos. Chaos was preceded by a single being, silent and immeasurable, 
unchangeable and ever active. It is the mother of the univer.se, whose name 
is unknov\Ti, but she may be designated by the word Tao, reason or 
reasonably acting force. Man’s existence is an image of the earth, the earth 


is an image of heaven, heaven an image of reason, reason an image of itself. 
Moral perfection consists in freedom from passions, that man may give 
himself over the more uninterruptedly to the contemplation of the harmony 
reigning in the universe. There is no greater sin than unrestrained desire and 
no greater misfortune than want of peace and the torturing unrest of the 
soul, which are consequences of the unrest rainedncss of desire.” Lao-tse, 
like the Brahmans of India, lived in solitude, and he taught the life of 
contemplation. The beUef in miracles and magic, which sprang from the 
Tao .‘system, reached its climax in the Shamanism of the peoples of the 
Altai. According to this doctrine it is in the power of the Shamans to 
conjure up spirits, to tame the elements, to produce health and disease, good 
and evil fortune: in short, to free man from the shackles of natural forces 
and to counteract evil spirits. 


THE STATE 


All Chinese life finds its support and centre in the state. In the state are 
united all intellectual acti\nties. The state for the Chinaman is a creation of 
heaven, an essential factor in the harmony of the universe and therefore 
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the sum of reasonableness and perfection. Man has value only as a citizen 
of the state. Personal honour has little significance; official stations and 
functions alone determine a man’s position and cUgnity. To be useful to the 
State is the highest employment of the Chinaman, and it is therefore the 
duty of the wise man to seek and accept government offices. The reUgious 
life is swallowed up in the life of the state ; moraUty and piety are one with 
obedience to the laws of the state. These laws, wliich, according to the 
Chinese nation, were imparted to man in the sacred primeval period by the 
celestial rulers Fo-hi, Yao, and Shmi, are of more importance than all 
hmuan authority. They are not the product of the whim of an indivitlual, but 
are the sum and substance of the divine rationality, the product of the mind 
of the whole people, and must therefore be obeyed no less by the emperor 
than by every subject. 


Grecian influence. « Taking Homer as a basis, it may be outlined as 
follows: 


The laws of China extend to all the relations of life ; they determine the 
individual’s share in the possession of the soil and the taxes to be paid to the 
state ; they regulate the buying and selling of merchandise and determine 
measures, weights, and market prices; they regulate all Ufe and activity, 
moral conduct as well as the forms of social convention, for they lay down 
laws concerning the beha%aour of men towards men and of men towards 
animals and concerning duties towards parents and towards the aged. Nor 
do they fail to concern themselves with dress and the cut of the hair. 
Everything is regulated by traditional forms and habits, by precepts and 
ordinances. Freedom and incUvidual choice, the sources of all true culture 
and morahty, are imknown ideas. But this code of laws, which directs the 
Chinaman in all his movements, protects him on the other hand against 
wilfulness and oppression, because its authority is unlimited and no 
situation lies beyond its scope. In China there is only one natural distinction 
: emperor and people. All subjects are equal from their birth; there are no 
hereditary classes, no castes; only material possessions, not rank, are 
handed down from father to son. Not lineage, but knowledge, works, and 
conduct determine importance and dignity. Slavery and the eunuch system, 
the unlovely phenomena in the social life of China, did not exist in the most 
flourisliing periods of the empire. Slavery came into being only as a 
consequence of increasing over-population and poverty ; eunuchs were the 
result of oriental voluptuousness, degeneration, and polygamy. 


“According to the old laws,” says “Wuttke, “the state is sole owner of the 
soil, and gives possession to the individual only by way of loan. Every 
father of a family receives a certain amount of arable land from which he 
gives to the state a tenth of the profits. In those cases where, at a greater 
distance from the industrial cities, the system of common property can be 
carried out, the follo“'ing course is pursued : A rectangular piece of land is 
divided up into nine equal squares which are managed by nine fathers of 
families. The middle (ninth) portion belongs to the state and is worked in 
common. The eight families form a closely united whole. They must assist 
one another in the planting of the fields, and in need and sickness ; 
represent one another, etc. There is no tax to be rendered to the state except 
the income of that ninth section of land.” If the owner leaves his land 
untilled, it can be taken from him by legal process. Only in the time of the 
violent emperor Shi-hoang-ti were the government lands turned into real 


hereditary and devisable property. Later attempts to replace the original 
conditions necessarily failed. 


At first prisoners of war and criminals were compelled to take part in public 
works and in consequence were made slaves of the state, mitil, some 
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centuries before Christ, the custom originated of securing private slaves by 
purchase. Since then trade in human beings, whereby children, especially 
young girls, are frequently sold by their own parents, and poor people sell 
themselves into slavery, has flourished in spite of many prohibitions. 
Slaves, however, are protected by law against harshness and ill-treatment. 
Eunuchs were at first criminals and the relatives of criminals punished by 
mutilation; it was only in a later period that the class of eunuchs was 
formed. This class gained great influence, forming as it thd the guard of the 
harems of the aristocracy, and being constantly employed by the imperial 
court. Its members “often held the most important government offices and 
exerted a baneful influence by trickery and mahgnity. Already in the Shu- 
king, therefore, there are voiced laments over woman and eunuch rule. 


It was a natural consequence of the great importance in which the state and 
the laws of the state were held that crimes against the government were 
subjected to severe and cruel punislmients, while in other respects the 
Chinese legal system exliibits a mild and parental character. High treason 
was a crime also against heaven. In China, moreover, corporal punishments, 
which are inflicted on the high chgnitaries and the notables, are less 
humihating than they would be in other countries, because the sense of 
personal honour does not exist. 


The whole Ufe of the state in China is concentrated in the emperor. He is 
the “Son of Heaven,”- whose orders and laws must be obeyed Uke di%‘ine 
commandments and from whom originates all government. He is honoured 
as a god ; before his altars incense is burned ; everj-one who approaches 
him must touch his forehead to the ground three times. But the emperor 
must by excellent qualities make himself worthy of these honours. He must 


in all things be guided by the laws, customs, and examples of ancient times; 
he must avoid all arbitrariness, and defer to public opinion ; and as supreme 
judge he is expected not only to punish crime but to reward virtue. “The 
prince must himself have virtue,” says the Shu-king, “then he may demand 
it in others ; for to ordain goodness which is lacking to oneself is 
contradictory and unnatural.” A ^eicious and foolish ruler according to 
Chinese notions is not entitled to reign over the “Middle Ivingdom,” since 
his faults and crimes necessarily pass over to the whole people. .\s the Son 
of Heaven, the emperor should reflect its light in his own moral actions: he 
should be the -isible representation of the hidden power of heaven. Should 
he fail to meet these claims, should he take his ovm will instead of the 
eternal orders of heaven as guide to his actions, then the people are no 
longer in duty bound to render him obedience. For this reason the 
overthrow and destruction of Clunese d>Tiasties is always brought about by 
the impious deeds and \ices of the rulers. Since might and authority rest less 
in the person of the emperor than in his office, so the hereditarj-descent of 
the cro\sTi is not un-quaUfiedly necessan,-, but only advisable for the 
avoidance of quarrels. In the earUe’st times the emperors were elected. 
Women are excluded from the government. 


Mandarins, Supervisors, a«<f the Army 


The administration of the Chinese Empire, with its innumerable cities, 
towns, and \Tllages and its excessive population, rests upon an organisation 
carried out in the greatest detail with a strict centralisation and a hierarchy 
of officials, without any community-life or any trace of self-government. 
The pro'inces with their exactly bounded subchvisions are under the 
management of imperial officials, called, after a Portuguese word, 
Mandarins. These are 
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ranked in grades and are strictly isolated from the people, and as organs and 
servants of the Son of Heaven constitute the government. They must adopt 
the ancient laws and ordinances of the “celestial kingdom,” which by 
thorough study they make their own, as the guiding principle of all their 
acts and judgments. Their studies are definitely prescribed, and strict 
examinations, many of which are held under the direct supervision of the 
emperor, insure thoroughness and proficiency. The responsibility of the 
mandarins, who are subjected to severe surveillance and control, is very 
great; the sacred writings enforce their exact observance of the ancient laws 
of the realm, even towards the emperor. 


Since China is a citizen state, the civic mandarins outrank the miUtary 
mandarins. The army consists of hired troops and militia. Military colonies 
which were kept employed both in agriculture and in the duties of war 
served to spread the Chinese dominion, to protect the boundaries, and to 
cultivate waste regions. Military ser'ice, however, never did suit the 
peaceable Chinese. Arms are a burden to them. And so the Shu-king, 
instead of courageous battle hymns, contains songs of lamentation over the 
lot of the soldier. 


Besides the emperor and the mandarins there has existed from of old a 
corps of supervisors, men called ko-tao, who are like censors or ephors, and 
whose duty it is as guardians of the law of the realm, as the “conscience of 
the state,” to insure a conservative government, in harmony with the sacred 
ordinances of heaven. They are representatives of the idea of the state, and 
hold a right of veto over the emperor and his counsellors. They are 
honoured by the people as protectors of the law and feared by officials. Not 
infrequently they have interfered in affairs of the court, and have protested 
against the crimes and vices of the emperors with the same sternness and 
with as little respect of persons as did the prophets against the kings of 
Israel. 


“Only intelUgencc,” says Wuttke, “not birth, qualifies for office. The 
emperor may have only such servants as bear within themselves the 
consciousness of the everlastuig kingdom.” State examinations are held in 
every official city in a hall dedicated to the memory of Kong-fu-tse ; they 


are under the supervision of the authorities and scholars. The highest 
examinations are conducted by the emperor himself in his palace. For the 
further education of the officials monthly lectures are delivered on their 
duties and the laws. 


In the army a strict military discipline is observed. Even the officers receive 
blows with the rod. The signal for the gathering of the army was even in 
ancient times given by fires on the momi tains. The plaintive songs of the 
soldiers in the Chinese Song-Book, translated by Riickert, give evidence of 
the national dislike of war. 


Wife of a Mandarin 
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EDUCATION’, AGRICULTURE, AND THE FAMILY 


The income of tlie state, obtained by higli tolls anil income taxes, is spent 
with fatherly care for the gooil of the people. In no way is the guarclian-hke 
administration, which endeavours to act in the interests of the people 
instead of using them as its tool, shown more conspicuously than in the 
institutions of public utility, in the magnificent magazines and hospitals, in 
the construction of roads and britlges, in the canals and the apparatus for the 
prevention of inundation. The soUcitude of the government is not restricted 
to material hfe ; schools, instruction in music, the whole educational 
system, indeed, is untler governmental direction. Education has for its 
purpose, however, not the development of mental powers along Hues of 
independent thought, not the natural upbiiikling of the umer nature, but 


merely the imparting of ancestral knowledge. For this reason instruction 
consists cliiefly m memorising the school-books prescribed by the 
government, and is particularly concerned, after the essential rudiments of 
knowledge have been acquired, with the inculcation of conventional 
morality, of civic virtue, obecUence towards parents and the emperor, 
observance of the laws of the state, and of a hfe of quiet orderliness. Great 
stress is laid upon mvusic. It is considered as an echo of the universal 
harmony which accustoms the soul to order and accord, and banishes 
passions and evil desires. The moral and civic laws are set to music and are 
taught in song. Besides the elementary schools, which are not wanting even 
in the smallest hamlets, there are many institutions for scientific training. 
But the rigid mechanism which shows itself in all the activities of Chinese 
life robs these stucUes of those results which mental culture when not thus 
restricted brings with it. 


A people whose gaze has been directed towards the earth from its j’outh up 
necessarily looks upon labour as the chief aim of existence. Therefore the 
Cliinese were at all times characterised by an ant-like activity and a never- 
tiring industry. But this activity is not spiritualisefl by thought. It consists 
only in skilful hand labour, in mechanical dexterity, in painstaking 
perseverances. Agriculture is looked upon as the oUlest and most important 
occupation ; it is the factor of orderliness and moral steadiness in the 
Chine.se national and popular life. The emperor himself presides over it. 
Few lands can compare with China in horticulture. The extensive fields of 
grain and rice, the numberless gardens with magnificent flowers, 
ornamental and odoriferous climbing plants over shady arbours, the hill 
country laid out in terraces with excellent arrangements for drainage and for 
irrigation, the plains of blossoming tea and cotton, the rich orchards and 
groves, all bear witness to the perfection of the cultivation of the soil. 
Agriculture is the steady, unchangeable foundation of the Chinese state. By 
its introduction and culti-A Ma:nd.a.rin 
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vation the conquered neighbour lands were more firmly united to the 
empire than would have been possible by methods of war. AVhat the 


conquerors of the West tried to do with the sword, China attauied more 
permanently and benevolently with the plough. 


Besides the cultivation of grain and of tea, the production of silk is the pride 
of the nation and the source of great profit. Just as the emperor is the patron 
of agriculture, so the production of silk enjoys the particular care of the 
cnijjrcss. She has in her room silkworms that she feeds with leaves from the 
inqjcrial gardens. In silk-weaving, as in all other branches of industry, the 
practical skill and graceful dexterity of the Chinese is especially achriirable. 
They surpassed all other nations in the fine weaving of various materials. 
Their artistic carvings in wood, ivory, and horn and their beautiful china 
have always won admiration as staples of trade. Silk paper for writing, 
gmipowder, and printing by means of wooden type, wood-cuts, and many 
other things were known to the Chinese many hundred years earlier than to 
the Europeans. But the spirit of development and progress is lacking, and 
the incentive wluch contact with foreign inventions and knowledge would 
afford. For this reason the Chinese after a time fell behind the western 
civihsed covm tries in all those branches of industry which approach art and 
are perfected by mental activity. Mechanical activities depending upon 
manual skill and technical dexterity have been from the earliest times at a 
high stage of perfection. A great commerce such as the favourable position 
of the country and its wealth in products of all kinds would have 
encouraged was prevented by China’s poHcy of isolation. Only I at certain 
places on the coast were foreign trading vessels allowed to land and to load 
with the wares heaped up there. 


The peculiar mental bent of the Chinese and their unique conception of 
existence come into view most plainly, and, perhaps, in the most 
advantageous light, in social intercourse and famil}’ Ufe. Since man, 
according to the Chinese idea, is only a portion of the whole and has no 
worth or significance as a free personality, he can count on respect and 
recognition only when he adapts his behaviour to existing customs and 
laws, when he follows the high road of the traditional and the conventional, 
when he permits his individuality to be swallowed up in the universal. The 
individual is to distinguish himself in notliing. No alteration is allowed in 
clothing or fashion, which are prescribed by the state and have remained 
unchanged for thousands of years. MoraUty is only of the passive sort. To 


leave imdone that which is evil and of harm to the conmiunity is more 
highly esteemed than the performance of virtue. Piety towards parents, 
obedience towards those in authority, love for relatives and friends, 
reverence and politeness in daily intercourse, are the chief duties of the 
Cliinaman. 


Marriage and the family as the ” centre of the life of society ” were worthily 
developed in China. The union of man and woman in the family is the 
image of the union of creative primitive force with receptive primitive 
matter, of the heavens with the earth, whence sprang the universe. Marriage 
is as old as the state. Fo-hi, who after the great flood erected the system of 
the state, , was the founder also of marriage. This conception, moreover, 
raised woman in China from the subordinate position in which she appeajs 
among the rest of the peoples of ancient times. Though owing obedience to 
man and subject to him, yet she is held in great respect as an essential 
member of the family. Womanly virtue and self-sacrificing fidelity were 
frequently rewarded with triumphal arches. Still, woman, according to 
oriental custom, is restricted to the house and shut off from association with 
men, and little care is 
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expended on her education. Marriage as a divine orilinance is regarded by 
the Chinaman as an obligation. Only by marrying can he fulfil his destiny 
on earth. Polygamy Ls permitted but docs not frequently occur. The bride is 
purchased from her parents by the bridegroom with a bridal gift. The grades 
of relationship in which intermarriage is prohibited are very far-reach- ing. 
The holiest tie in family life is the love of children for their parents, which, 
therefore, is again antl again inculcated as the highest duty. 


LEARNING, LITERATURE, ART 


Science and knowledge make up the soul of Chinese official and popular 
life. The wise and the learned are the true statesmen, because only they 
have the faculty of comprehending the skilfully adjusted machinery of the 
state and of keeping it upon its michangeable course. Only they are able to 


protect from upheaval the heaven-born organism of the national life. A 
peaceful people needs no heroes, but only wise administrators. 


In order to preserve for subsequent generations the old traditions, wherein 
all lawful and enduring things have their origin, the Chinese in the grey 
dawn of prehistoric time invented certain signs and characters whereby they 
indicated certain ideas and words. On the basis of the very ancient Kua, a 
kind of hieroglyphic which is said to have originated with the mythical king 
Fo-hi, they built up an idea or picture-writing, whereof every sign indicated 
a particular conception, independent of the sound of the word and therefore 
applicable to every language. By means of combination, expansion, and 
sym-bolical representation of abstract conceptions, there developed from 
this primitive hieroglyphic the sign-writing in use to-day, made up of 
strangely formed characters or artificial ciphers. This is characterised by 
such an uncertainty, obscurity, and complexity of figures, that merely to 
learn to read it requires decades, and only the learned know thoroughly the 
written language. Words do not grow out of a combination of letters or out 
of a common dominant sound, but each word stands as a complete, 
indivisible whole. The total number of signs that may be used is about fifty 
thousand ; of these not more than half are actually in use, and for ordinary 
written conrmiimication a knowledge of four thousand is enough. A similar 
stiffness and clumsiness is shown by the Chinese spoken language, which is 
no less difficult to understand; “on account of its rigidity it does not express 
the living thought,” but only indicates. 


Similar to the earliest speech of children, the Chinese language places 
single words, almost all of one syllable, beside one another without 
connection. It knows no organic, living development of a root word through 
derived forms, nothing of the multiplicity of variations of sounds or of 
affixes by means of which other languages are able to express a wealth of 
relations. ” The same unchanged word according to the connection is 
sometimes noun, sometimes adjective, sometimes verb. There are no 
conjugations or declensions; of the verb there is only the substantive form, 
the mfinitive. Tense cannot be expressed in the verb itself, but only by 
adding another word which indicates the time. Only intonation and position 
distinguish the meaning of a word as noun, verb, adjective, numeral, or 
even as preposition.” For this reason, too, the Chinese use only short 


sentences, as every newly added word makes the difficulty of understanding 
greater. 


Their whole language consists of less than five himdred monosyllabic root 
words, which by means of various intonations and pronunciations are raised 
to fourteen hundred and forty-five simple sounds used as words. From these 
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again, then, combinations of sounds arise. The grammatical relationships 
are indicated by means of particles. With so small a number of words there 
must necessarily exist great uncertainty and ambiguity, since the same word 
pronounced the same way often has different meanings. With those words 
most in use the number of meanings expressed by each runs up to thirty or 
forty. This ambiguity the Chinaman endeavours to remove by repetition and 
a manifold representation of the same thought. In spite of its awkward-ness 
the oldest form of the language has been retained unchanged. The language 
of the Kings differs but little from that spoken to-day. “This system of 
speech with its curious form of writing,” says Giitzlaff , ” is on the one 
hand a firm dividing wall against the presumption of foreigners, and on the 
other hand the great means of union whereby the people with its various 
dialects is held together and which makes possible a single government.” 


The literature of the Chinese is rich in lessons of practical shrewdness and 
well-regulated common sense, but is void of all imagination or depth of 
thought, all poetic inspiration or warmth of feeling. The most important 
literary work is made up of the Kings, the sacred books, collected and 
arranged by Kong-fu-tse [Confucius], which contain the earliest traditions 
of the life of the Chinese people. They consist in part of the three Kings 
proper, which, according to their contents, have come down from the time 


The Toivn of Troy 


The origin of Dardanus, founder of the Trojan state, has been very variously 
related ; but the testimony of Homer to the utter uncertainty of his birth and 
native country, delivered in the terms that he was the son of Jupiter, may 
seem best entitled to belief. Thus however it appears that the Greeks not 
unwillingly acknowledged consanguinity with the Trojans; for many, indeed 
most, of the Grecian heroes also claimed their descent from Jupiter. It is 
moreover remarkable that, among the many genealogies which Homer has 
transmitted, none is traced so far into antiquity as that of the royal family of 
Troy. Dardanus was ancestor in the sixth degree to Hector, and may thus 
have lived from a hundred and fifty to two hundred years before that hero. 
On one of the many ridges projecting from the foot of the lofty mountain of 
Ida in the northwestern part of Asia Minor, he founded a town, or perhaps 
rather a castle, which from his own name was called Dardania. 


The situation commanded the narrow but highly fruitful plain, watered by 
the streams of Simois and Scamander, and stretching from the roots of Ida 
to the Hellespont northward, and the “gean Sea westward. His son 
Erichthonius, wlio succeeded him in the sovereignty of this territory, had 
the reputation of being the richest man of his age. Much of his wealth seems 
to have been derived from a large stock of brood mares, to the num-ber, 
according to the poet, of three thousand, which the fertility of his soil 
enabled him to maintain, and which by his care and judgment in the choice 
of stallions produced a breed of horses superior to any of the surrounding 
countries. Tros, son of Erichthonius, probably extended, or in some other 
way improved, the territory of Dardania ; since the appellation by which it 
was known to posterity was derived from his name. With the riches the 
population of the state of course increased. Ilus, son of Tros, therefore, 
venturing to move his residence from the mountain, founded, on a rising 
ground beneath, that celebrated city called from his name Ilion [or Ilium], 
but more familiarly known in modern languages by the name of Troy, 
derived from his father. 


Twice before that war which Homer has made so famous Troy is said to 
have been taken and plundered : and for its second capture by Hercules, in 
the reign of Laomedoii, son of Ilus, we have Homer’s authority. The 


of the original fathers ; and of a number of later writings, also held as 
sacred, and which were composed by Kong-fu-tse himself or by his 


favourite pupils. The Kings are divided into three parts: the Y-king, an 
obscure book, more perverted than elucidated by recent exegesis, and 
concerned with the phenomena of nature and moral reflections, the author- 
ship of which is ascribed to Fo-hi, the foimder of the realm; the Shiking, the 
book of odes, a selection of old songs for the furtherance of morality and 
the enrichment of life, made by Kong-fu-tse himself : and the Shiking, or 
annals of the realm. The national songs of the Shiking, which belong to 
various ages and authors, are of very mixed contents. Some have for their 
purpose the spread of religious and moral sentiments; they lament in an 
elegiac manner the deterioration of old customs and virtues, praise the 
fortunate times of earlier generations, and express a longing for their 
restoration; others sing with lyric rapture of the joys of love and the 
pleasures of life, or burst forth in praise or criticism of the emperors and 
their 
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government. In general there reigns in them a delicate morality and natural 
feeling. The most important of the sacred books is the Skiking, the principal 
fountain of Chmese national life, and therefore held in high honour by the 


people. It contains, in addition to the most ancient history, beginning with 
Yao — intended to add dignity to the entire work — many moral and 


political reflections, maxims, and useful lessons for public and private life. 
After the destruction of the book by Shi-hoang-ti, the work remained, in 
spite of its later restoration, imperfect and full of gaps. Dating from various 
periods, it contains only a little more than half of the old work. 


Among the rest of the writings accounted sacred, and sometimes designated 
by the name of Kings, the most important are: the Li-hj, the book of 
customs, ceremonies, and eternal conventions; and the four works compiled 
by Kong-fu-tse himself and his immediate disciples: Tohio, “the great 
lesson,” Tshung-thung, ” the certain mean,” and Luen-yue and HJ-tse, in 
which is contained the total substance of the teachings of Kong-fu-tse. In 
spite of the reverence wnth which the Chinese regard the sacred writings 
and the explanations and “commentaries, composed by Meng-tse and Tshu- 
tse, yet they are not considered by them as infallible; of a supernatural 
inspiration the}’ have no conception. 


The scientific investigations of the Chinaman are in part directed to 
universal nature, especially to the star-sown heavens, and in part to the real 
life of the state and the people. To matters beyond the senses he does not 
aspire. The observation of nature and of the sky, in which di\Tne existence 
manifests itself, is in his estimation the only roacl to truth and reason, and it 
is therefore a sacred duty. The science of astronomy was always pursued in 
China with special predilection. The emperors themselves took it up. The 
astronomers took the place of prophets and priests. This bent soon resulted 
in knowledge of the courses of the planets and the movements of heavenly 
bodies, in the calculation of the eclipses of the sun and moon, the division 
and determination of the cycles of the years and of the moon, and in the 
foundation of a definite chronology and of a well-ordered calendar. The 
emperor must be guided in governmental tran.=:actions by the 
constellations. The days when eclipses disturb the order of the heavens are 
observed with all sorts of peculiar ceremonies as days of mourning. 
External nature, too, with her five elements (water, fire, wood, metal, and 
soil), is the subject of scientific investigation and obser-ation. Hence the 
early acquaintance of the Chinese with magnetism and the compass, with 
botany and the healing or harmful efifects of herbs and roots upon the 
human body. 
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As in their study of nature, so too in their philosophical investigations, the 
Chinese direct their attention mainly towards the real and the established 
things. The examples and the rules of Ufe laid down by their ancestors, 
together with knowledge of the material present, make up the substance of 
their wisdom, which, therefore, consists cluefly of practical observations, 
wise sayings, rules of Ufe, and lessons in shrewdness. Even the workUy 
wisdom of the much-admired Tshu-hi, the Chinese Aristotle, which is 
recognised as the philosophy of the realm, is restricted to a dry moraUsing 
\-ithout depth, to max-ims, and adages regarding every-day conduct. 
Lessons in virtue and worldly wisdom are the highest to which the Chinese 
nund is able to rise. 


The Chinese love of nature furthered practical knowledge, agriculture, and 
industry, but it was unfavourable to art and poetry. The endeavour of the 
true artist to inform nature with spirit, to vilify dead matter by the action of 
the mind, to introduce the ideal into reahty, is altogether foreign to the 
Chinese way of looking at things. “China has, therefore,” says Wuttke, “a 
highly developed indastrial activity, but a very slightly developed art, 
consisting of profuse ornamentation, but containing httle beauty ; they 
pursue a slavish imitation of natiire to the uttermost detail, for the life of 
nature is for them in itself the ideal, but are incapable of an independent 
creation of the beautiful; anxious and minute exactness in copying takes the 
place of imaginative work. Even when their productions approach closest to 
art, they do not show free creative abihty. Rules resting upon ancient 


tradition, laid down not by the artistic feeling, but for it, regulate as state 
laws the work of the artist. The rules of art are prescribed by the state just as 
are laws of construction for forges or canals. Art is no more allowed to 
make progress than is history.” 


Architecture is altogether in the service of practical hfe and has no 
inspiration or ideaUsni. Temples are bare memorial halls ; triumphal arches 
are prosaic monuments of record; dwelling houses are low and awkward, 
with sloping, hoUowed-out roofs in the form of tents, made of yellow 
lacquered bricks. Only in structures of public utility, especially in bridges, 
have great things been done. On the other 


hand, Chinese towers, called Tha, do attain originality by expressing the 
odd character of the people. “The.se towers,” says Kugler in his history of 
art, “ri.se upwards in numerous stories: each story is somewhat smaller than 
the one below it, each is provided with a multi-coloured roof, concave and 
sloping, and hung about with httle bells, which tinkle merrily. The tiles of 
the roof are covered with a golden, glistening lacquer. The walls 
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are paiuted in many colours or inlaid with gleaming plates of porcelain. The 
porcelain tower of Nanking (built in the fifteenth century) is one of the most 
famous of this kind of building.” Sculpture, as may be seen by numerous 
works of stone and porcelain, of metal and ivory, is remarkable for its 
external technical execution, but without any artistic feeling; so, too, it is 
with painting, on whicii tlie Chinese lavish much care. Held in the bonds of 
thi> ])rosaic and commoujilace, they slavishly imitate icality and thus make 
their pictures mere ” mirrored images of life.” Simple objects of nature, 
flowers, birds, tish, and the like, are painted very neatly and with great 
exactness and splendour of colour; on the other hand, their human figures 
are lacking in movement and their faces in expression. Moreover, their 


pictures are without perspective and chiaroscuro. The science of music is 
not much more liighly developetl, although tliis has at all times enjoyed the 
favour of the government. Their music, which is produced by numl)erle.?s 
instruments of manifold shapes, ;uid clear, tUn tones, is noisy, monotonous, 
and without inspiration. Notation was introduced only in recent times by the 
Jesuits; before that all tmies had to be learned by heart. 


In a country where the iimor life of man is without development, where the 
individual counts only as a fraction of the universal, there is no soil in 
which creative poetry can grow. How could a people that tloes not strive for 
ideals, for which commonplace reality holds ever3’thing that belongs to 
earthly happiness, find dehght in creations of the imagination ? Epic poetry 
with its lofty moral ideas is imknowm to the Chinese, because they have no 
liking for heroic deeds; because to them the magnificent battle of man with 
fate appears as a sinful rebelhon against the inevitabihty of nature; because 
they lack the world of rehgious myths, whence the epic draws its materials; 
because no heroic age forms the background of their history. No hero poem 
graces Chinese literature; tales and court stories, novels taken immediately 
from dull reality, representations and descriptions of social life, wearisome 
and long-drawn-out, without high morality or poetic inspiration, take the 
place of epic poetry. 


Just as little can the drama flourish in China. A people that does not know 
real action or development cannot produce action in the drama, “the poetic 
image of the world’s history.” Dramatic poetry, therefore, consists only of 
stage pieces for the entertainment and amusement of the people. Only 
events transcribed from real life, only hght plots and farces, written as 
pastimes for the audience, are found in the voluminous fiction of the stage. 
Dramatic art is held in even less esteem than is the art of epic poetry; the 
theatres, although much frequented, are without influence on the sentiment 
and culture of the nation. Dramatic poetry, which among the civilised 
European peoples is a temple of all that is great and ideal, is in China only 
the unpoetic image of real life, entirely without moral impulse. 


Lyric poetry, however, wliich does not represent action, but thought and 
feeling, is not wanting in grace, loveliness, and noble sentiment, even 
though it lacks depth and power. Loveliest are the poems of the Shiking. In 


general the didactic character is predominant in Chinese lyric poetry, and 
often the thought is associated with an image taken from nature, which in 
frequent repetition runs along beside the thought but is not united with it. 
Maxims and rules of Hfe, in which the practical wisdon) of the Chinaman 
so dearly likes to clothe itself, very frequently form much of the .substance 
of this lyrical-didactic poetry. The highest aim of Chinese conduct, that of 
self-control and moderation, shows itself even in the poetry, in which strong 
feeling is avoided as carefully as is passion in real life. Hence coolness and 
calm 
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are the chief characteristic of their poetry. The matter-of-fact regularity and 
orderliness which restrain the Chinaman from too great an intlulgence in the 
pleasures of the senses keep him, too, from aU enthusiasm, extravagance, 
and wild dreaming. 


“The country of Sina,” says Herder, “is an embalmed mummy, painted over 
with hieroglyphics and spun about with silk ; its inner circulation is like that 
of a hibernating animal. As the Sinese love immeasurably their gold tinsel 
and lacquer, the deftly painted hues of their crooked characters, and the 
jingle of pretty sayings, so the cultivation of their minds resembles this 
golden tinsel, this lacquer, these characters, and the cUnking of their 
syllables. The gift of productive scholarship nature seems to have denied 
them, whereas she gives with a la’vish hand that quick intelligence 
displayed in their Utile eyes, that cimning industry and finesse, that artistic 
talent for imitation in everything which their greed finds useful to them.”” 


CHAPTER IIT THE HISTORY OF CHINA 


To insure a good end You must make a good beginning ; An error of a hair’s 
breadth May lead to a discrepancy of a thousand li. Hung Lu-tsuen.i 


EARLY D^rN’ASTIES 


The immense antiquity of the world is amongst western nations a 
comparatively recent discovery; but, although Chinese thinkers could not 
have based their theories on geological science, they seem at any rate to 
have grasped the probability that the human race must have taken more than 
six thousand years to develop a complicated social organisation. 


The first tangible monarch is Hwang-ti, who reigned during the twenty- 
seventh century before the Christian era. He built roads, invented ships, and 
organised the empire into administrative departments.” To his lady, Se-ling- 
she, is ascribed the honoiu-of having first observed the silk produced by the 
worms, of having unravelled their cocoons, and of having worked the fine 
filaments into a web of cloth. The tomb of Hwang-ti is also preserved to 
this day in the province of Shensi. 


With the reign of Yaou (2356 b.c.) Confucius takes up the strain, and 
though his narrative will not bear criticism it yet furnishes us with some 
historical data. The character of Yaou and his successor Shun have been the 
theme of every writer on history from the time of Confucius downwards. So 
strong was the force of the examples they set that the nation increased in 
size and pro.=:perity. Yaou was .succeeded by Shun, who for some years 
had shared with him the responsibilities of government. It was during this 
period that the “Great” Yu was employed to drain off the waters of the 
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flood which had visited the north of China. As a reward for this and other 
services he was raised to the throne on the death of Shun. After him 
succeeded a number of rulers, each one less qualified to govern than the 
last, until one Kee (1818 B.C.) ascended the throne. In this man were 
combined all the worst vices of kings. The people rose against him, and 
having swept away all traces of him and his bloodj’ house, they proclaimed 
the conmiencement of a new dynasty, to be called the Shang dynasty, and 
their leader. Tang, they named the first emperor of the new line (1766 
b.c.).4 Of hun the Chinese write that “he ruled the people gently, and 
abolished oppressions. In his days the seven years’ drought occurred.” 


At the close of this dynasty, 1153 B.C., the tyrant Chow presided over the 
empire. The age of this individual agrees with that assigned in sacred 
history to Samson. The founders of the third dynasty are described as 
virtuous, patriotic, and brave. About this time, 1121 b.c, foreign 
ambassadors came, from the modern Cochin China, to court; on returning 
they missed their way, when the prime minister furnished them with a 
“south-pointing chariot,” by means of which they reached their own 
country. Thus we see that the polarity of the needle was known and applied 
to useful purposes in China at that early period. In the twenty-first year of 
the emperor Ling, of the third dynasty, 549 B.C., Confucius was born. 


A little more than two hundred years before the Christian era China became 
subject to a fourth dynasty, called Tsin. The ruler of Tsin conceived the 
insane idea of establishing a dynasty which should extend from the 
beginning to the end of time. With this view he collected and burned all the 
records of [previous ages, and buried alive four hundred and sixty learned 
men, wishing to make posterity believe that the dominion of the world 
commenced with himself. The object of obliterating all remembrance of 
antiquity was, however, defeated by the subsequent discovery of the books 
of Confucius, and the intention of perpetuating his rule was frustrated by 
the demise of his son, whereupon his dynasty became extinct. During the 


lifetnne of this monarch the famous Chinese Wall was erected, in order to 
keep out the Tatars, who then infested the northern frontier. Almost every 
third man was drafted throughout the empire for the accomplishment of this 
undertaking. 


Since the days of Tsin a succession of dynasties has swayed the destinies of 
China, among the most celebrated of which are Han, Tang, Sung, and Ming, 
with the two Tatar dynasties Yuen and Tsing. The dynasty Han, lasting from 
205 B.C. to 226 a.d., is distinguished for the military prowess and courage 

at that time displayed; hence the Chinese are still fond of calling themselves 
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sons of Han. After the downfall of this race of kings six smaller dynasties 
followed, of which little remarkable is recorded. During the Tang dynasty, 
from 620 to 906 a.d., learning was extensively cultivated, am.! the literary 
examinations were then first established. Between the ages of Tang and 
Sung five smaller dynasties intervened, during which period printing was 
invented by one Fung-taou, 924 a.d., while the practice of bintling the feet 
of women appears to have commenced about the same time. At the close of 
the Sung dynasty, 1275 a.d., Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, visited 
China. While the Mongolian Tatars had possession of China the grand canal 
was dug, and the Yellow River was brought back to its former bed, by 
which means much land was brought under cultivation and former 
inundations prevented. Under the reign of the Ming dynasty, from 1368 a.d. 
to 1643 A.D., the Portuguese visited China, and settled themselves at 
Macao. M 


Tsung-ching was the last emperor of the Ming dynasty. In his reign rebel 
bands began to assume the proportion of armies. Out of this seething mass 


of insubordination two leaders showed themselves conspicuously. These 
were Le Tsze-ching and Shang Ko-he. They divided the empire between 
them, and agreed that Shang should take possession of Szechuen and Hu- 
kwang, and that Le should make himself master of Honan. Bent on this 
mission Le besieged Kaifung-fu, the capital of the province, and so long 
and closely did he beleaguer it that in the consetiuent famine human flesh 
was regularly sold in the market. At length an imperial force came to raise 
the siege; fearful of meeting Le’s army in the field, they cut through the 
dikes of the Yellow River, “China’s Sorrow,” and flooded the whole 
country, including the city. The rebels escaped to the mountains, but 
upwards of two i hundred thousand inhabitants perished in the flood (1642). 
Fu Le determined to attack Peking. A treacherous eunuch opened the gates 
to him, on being informed of which the emperor committed suicide. When 
the news of this disaster reached the general commanding on the frontier of 
Manchu Tatary, he concluded a peace with the Manchus, and invited them 
to dispossess the rebel Le Tsze-ching. The Manohus entered China, and 
after defeating a rebel army, they marched towards Peking. Le Tsze-ching, 
after having set fire to the imperial palace, evacuatetl the city, but was 
overtaken and his force was completely routed. 


THE MANCHU DYNASTY 


The object for which the Manchus had been introduced into the empire 
having been accomplished, the Chinese wished them to retire, but they 
declared themselves unwilling to leave it, and having taken po.sscssion of 
Peking they proclaimed the ninth son of Teen-ning emperor of China, under 
the title of Shun-che, and adopted the name of Tatsing, or ” Great pure,” for 
the dynasty (1644). Meanwhile the Tatar army appeared at the walls. But 
there was no need for them to use force. The gates were thrown open, and 
they took possession of the city. As the Tatars entered the city the emperor 
left it, and finally threw him.self into the Yangtse Kiang and was drowned. 
Thus ended the Ming dynasty, and the empire passed again under a foreign 
yoke. 


All accounts agree in stating that the Manchu conquerors are descendants of 
a branch of the family which gave the Kin dynasty to the north of China. 


government however revived, and still advanced in power and splendour. 
Laomedon after his misfortune fortified the city in a manner so superior to 
what was common in his age that the walls of Troy were said to be a work 
of the gods. Under his son Priam, the Trojan state was very flourishing and 
of considerable extent ; containing, under the name of Phrygia, the country 
afterwards called Troas, together with both shores of the Hellespont and the 
large and fertile island of Lesbos. 


A frequent communication, sometimes friendly, but oftener hostile, was 
maintained between the eastern and western coasts of the iEgean Sea ; each 
being an object of piracy more than of commerce to the inhabitants of the 
opposite country. Cattle and slaves constituting the principal riches of the 
times, men, women, and children, together with swine, sheep, goats, oxen, 
and horses, were principal objects of plunder. But scarcely was any crime 
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more common than rapes ; and it seems to have been a kind of fashion, in 
consequence of which the leaders of piratical expeditions gratified their 
van-ity in the highest degree when they could carry off a lady of superior 
rank. How usual these outrages were among the Greeks, may be gathered 
from the condition said to have been exacted by Tyndareus, king of Sparta, 
father of the celebrated Helen, from the chieftains who came to ask his 
daughter in marriage ; he required of all, as a preliminary, to bind 
themselves by sol-emn oaths that, should she be stolen, they would assist 
with their utmost power to recover her. This tradition, with many other 
stories of Grecian rapes, on whatsoever founded, indicates with certainty 
the opinion of the later Greeks, among whom they were popular, concerning 
the manners of their ancestors. But it does not follow that the Greeks were 
more vicious than other people equally unhabituated to constant, vigorous, 
and well-regulated exertions of law and government. Equal licentiousness 
but a few centuries ago prevailed throughout western Europe. Hence those 
gloomy habitations of the ancient nobility, which excite the wonder of the 
traveller, particularly in the southern parts, where, in the midst of the finest 


The accession to the throne of the emperor Shun-che did not at first restore 
peace to the country. The adherents of the Ming dynasty defended 
themselves vigorously but unsuccessfully against the invaders. About this 
time 
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Koxinga [the son of a pirate who had won political power and had then 
been murdered], having driven the Dutch out of Formosa, established 
himself as king antl held possession of the island until the reign of Kang-he, 
when he resigned in favour of the Imperial government. Gradually 
opposition to the new regune became weaker and weaker, and the shaved 
head with the pig-tail — the symbol of Tatar sovereignty— became more 
and more laiiversally adopted. Little is known of Shun-che, but he appears 
to have taken a great interest ui science. When he was gathered to his 
fathers (1661), Kang-he, his son, reigned in his stead. The dictionary of the 
Chinese language, published under his superintendence, proves hun to have 
Ijeen as great a scholar as his conquests show him to have been famous as a 
general. He died in 1721. Under his rule Tibet was added to the empire, 
which e.xtended from the Siberian frontier to Cochin China, and from the 
China Sea to Turkestan. Almost the only national misfortune that visited 
China while he sat upon the throne was an earthquake at Peking, in which 
four hundred thousand people are said to have perished. Kang-he was 
succeeded by Yung-ching. He died in 1735, and Keen-lung, his son, reigned 
in his stead. 


Keen-lung and Kea-king 


This monarch despised the conciUatory measures by which his father had 
maintained peace w’ith his neighbours. On but a slight provocation he 
marched an army into Hi, which he converted into a Chinese province, and 
he afterwards added eastern Turkestan to the far-reaching territories of 
China. During his reign it was that the Mohannnedan standard was first 
raised in Kansu. But the Mussulmans were unable to stand against the 


imperial troops. Keen-hmg wrote incessantly, and did much to promote the 
caase of literature by collecting libraries’ and republishing works of value. 
His war against the Ghurkas was one of the most successful of his military 
undertakings. His generals marched seventy thousand men into Nepal to 
within sixty miles of the British frontiers, ancl having subjugated the 
Ghurkas they received the submission of the Nepalese, and acquired an 
additional hold over Tibet (1792). In 1795 Keen-lung abchcated in favour 
of his fifteenth son, who adopted the title of Kea-king as the style of his 
reign. 


During the reign of Keen-lung the relations of the East India Company with 
his government had been the reverse of satisfactory. The British 
government consequently determined to send an embassy to the court of 
Peking, and Lord Macartney was chosen to represent George III on the 
occasion. But the concessions he sought for liis countrymen were not 
accorded to him. Kea-king’s reign, which extended over a period of five- 
and-twenty years, was disturbed and disastrous. The condition of the 
foreign merchants at Canton had in no wise improved. The mandarins were 
as exacting and unjust as ever, and in order to set matters on a better footing 
the British government despatched a second ambassador in the person of 
Lord Amherst to Peking in 1816. However, he declined to perform the 
kowtow, and was consequently dismissed from the palace on the same day 
on which he arrived. Kea-king died in the year 1820, leaving a cUsturbed 
country and a disaffected people. « 


CONDITIONS LEADING TO THE TAIPING REBELLION 
It now becomes requisite to glance at the condition of the people about the 
period when the Taifjing rebellion began to spread, and for this purpose it 


will be sufficient to embrace the events of the preceding twenty years. 
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In a letter WTitten in 1833 by one of the Roman Catholic missionaries from 
Kiangd, it is stated that, so great was the general destitution in the province, 
the people were seUing their wives and children, and many were li'ing on 
the bark of trees. In the following year an earthquake in Honan destroyed 
ninety-five villages. 


During the years 1839-40-41 the whole province of Szechuen, the largest in 
the empire, became the theatre of misery and anarchy. The war with Great 
Britain, which began in 1841, did not tenil to improve matters. The 
circumstances which led to this war had their origin in the changes brought 


about by the expiry of the East India Company’s charter. Trade relations 
with China were always comparatively satisfactory, provided that no other 
element was introduced into them, winch was the case during the long 
succession of years that \\-itnessed the commercial reign of the East IncUa 
Company ; but in the year 1834 their charter ceased, and the British 
merchants and other residents became represented by a commissioner 
appointed by the home government, and from this time there ensued a series 
of misunderstand-ings and annoyances, partly caused by the opium traffic, 
but principally through the i A Korean Bookmakeh non-recognition on the 
part of the Chinese 


of the political position held by the commissioner. It was considered 
ad\isable by the British government to send a powerful force to. bring the 
Chinese to a due comprehension of England’s power, and to place her 
commerce upon a permanent basis. 


The result of this war was most disastrous to the Tatar power. The Chinese 
government, seeing at last the hopeless nature of the struggle, proposed to 
come to terms, and a treaty was signed in September, 1842. The treaty gave 
the Enghsh permission to trade freely at the five ports of Shanghai, Ningpo, 
Fuhchow, Amoy, and Canton, ceded the island of Hong-Kong, and 
indemnified England for the expenses of the war with a sum equalling $21,- 
000,000. Nothing could have so much opened the eyes of the Chinese to the 
weakness of their Manchu rulers as this war. 


HUNG-SIU-TSUEN 


Whatever may be the opinions held vnth regard to the Taipings, their 
creeds, and their actions, there can be no doubt but their leader, Hung-siu- 
tsuen, was sincere in his own belief. The only way of accounting for his 
actions is by acknowledging him to be true to his own convictions.* He 
was a disappointed literatus. He did not fail once, but manj’ times, to 
qualify for the civil service. Hard study, bitter disappointment, and strained 
circumstances combined to undermine his constitution and shake his 
reason. Becoming cataleptic, he saw in one of his trances a strange vision, 
which, being repeated several times, persuaded him that destiny had great 
things in store for him. While under the bewildering influence of these 
visions some Christian tracts fell into his hands, and, on reading them, 
sudden illumination came to him. He found stories there of men caught up 
to heaven, where 
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vital truths were made clear to them, and of others who, conversing face to 
face with God on moimtain-tops, returned with a. gospel for their fellows. 
Nor did he find anything to indicate that a human being in the nineteenth 
century would be guilty of blasphemy did he imagine himself the object of 
di'ine favour such as had been vouchsafed to human beings in earher eras. 
What he did find, as he supposed, was that the Bible enabled him to 
interpret his vision. He became a convert to Christianity, such as he found it 
in the tracts which had come into his hands.. As to the nature of his 
Christianity, however, there are differences of opinion. 


He cannot be said to have at first adopted the role of general religious 
propagandism. By slow processes, a little band of behevers drew together, 
and their union was cemented by community of suffering, for iconoclastic 
zeal betrayed them into acts that drew down upon them the vengeance of 
the law. Fortuitous events precipitated the crisis. The religious clan 
established by Hung and his co-workers served as a rallying-point for many 


hakkas [quasi-gipsies] who had been driven from their temporary 
settlements, and thus the Shang-ti worshippers — for so they called 
themselves — ultimately became objects of hostility to the landowners of 
the province, to the followers of Buildliism and Taoism, and to the civil 
authorities. Driven by these circumstances into open rebeUion, they 
commenced a movement which ultimately swept throughout nearly the 
whole empire, costing the Uves of millions of people, pushing the Manchu 
dynasty to the verge of ruin, keep-CHrNESE BURYING-PLACE 


ing the realm in a ferment for fourteen years, and ultimately betraying 
England and France into a course which, if it be finally declared erroneous, 
can never be too much regretted. 


THE PROGRESS OF T\IPING POWER; THE TRIADS 


Within three years from the time of raising their standard the Taiping forces 
obtained possession of Nanking, the southern capital of China, the city 
under whose walls the first foreign treaty had been signed eleven years 
previously. Eleven years had now elapsed since the conclusion of the 
Nanking treaty. British trade with Chhia was beginning to assume 
considerable dimensions. Hong-Kong promised to become a valuable 
possession, and Shanghai showed signs of growing into a prosperous 
settlement. The Taipings could no longer be ignored, especially as the 
commanding position they 
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had gained on China’s great waterway gave them power to obstruct a large 


part of the suppUes of tea and sDk wliich formed the chief staples of the 
export trade. England, therefore, had to consider her attitude towards the 


insiu-gents, and the result of her reflection was that, a month after the 
estabUshment (March, 1853) of the Taiping ruler’s court at Nanking — for 
Hung was now a monarch with the title of “Heavenly King” (tien-wang) — 
Sir George Bonham proceeded to that city from Hong-Kong in H.B.M.S. 
Hermes. His excellency, who, as governor of Hong-Kong, represented 
Great Britain in China, was received with cordiaUty by the leaders of the 
rebels. At first there was a moment’s hesitation while reUgious beliefs were 
compared, but 


Chinese C.istle 


so soon as the Taipings had assured themselves that the essentials of their 
newly adopted faith were identical with those of their visitors’ creed, 
relations of amity were at once established. The English were made free of 
the whole city, were assured that the Taipings desired nothing better than 
the most intimate intercourse, and were treated with unvarying kindness 
during the five days of their sojourn. Her Britannic majesty’s government, 
speaking through its representative. Sir George Bonham, declared to the 
Taiping chief that England would remain perfectly neutral. 


Beyond Nanking the Taipings made no substantial progress northward. In 
the interests of their cause they should have marched at once upon Peking. 
Had they done so, the fall of the Manchu djTiasty could scarcely have been 
averted. Their leader proposed to himself the less formidable though still 
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immense enterprise of subduing that moiety of the empire which lies 
southward of the Yangtse. Li, an ex-charcoal-seller, now styled the “Loyal 
King,” was, however, placed at the head of a small body of seven thousand 


men, with general orders to operate on the northern bank of the Yangtse. 
This intrepid commander, whose name deserves a place beside those of the 
great captains of the world, crossed the river in May, 1853, and deUberately 
set his face towards Peking. He accompUshed a march which was one of 
the most extraordinary achievements on record. But Li’s splendid effort 
failed, and the failure may be said to have saved the Manchu dynasty. 


In the same year (1853) the Triads [a secret society] rose in rebeUion. Their 
original impulse to make common cause with the Taipings had been 
checked partly by a difference of pohtical aim, partly by a divergence of 
religious views. But when the “Heavenly King” established himself in 
Nanking, his brilliant successes incited the Triads to renewed action. 
Desiring at all events to share in the overthrow of the Manchu djmasty, they 
attacked Amoy and Shanghai, and, having captured the two cities, tendered 
their allegiance to the Taiping leader. With him, however, reUgion seems to 
have been as potent as ambition. The co-operation of the Triads must have 
strengthened him materially, yet he decUned to accept it unless they, on 
their side, agreed to accept Christianity such as he and his followers 
professed. But the Triads, failing immediate support, were driven from 
Amoy and Shanghai. As to Amoy, nothing need be noted except that, after 
holding the place for three months the Triads evacuated it (November, 
1853), and the imperialist forces, marching in, perpetrated a wholesale 
butchery. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS IN SHANGHAI 


At Shanghai the Triads, unaided by the Taipings, found themselves 
presently besieged by a Manchu army. At that time there were two 
settlements at Shanghai ; one occupied chiefly by Anglo-Saxons, the other 
by the French, the latter being in comparatively close proximity to the 
walled city where the Triads had established themselves. This local division 
did not imply any open discord between the various nationalities. The 
French have always shown a disposition to develop along independent lines 
in the Far East. At Shanghai they obeyed that instinct, and secured a special 
settlement of their own. They had not come to the aid of England in her 
struggle to open China to foreign trade, yet they insisted on regarding as a 


“concession” the area set apart for their use in Shanghai, and this self- 
asserted title of ownership has never been seriously challenged by China. 
Between the British and the Americans some little friction occurred as to 
their respective rights of occupation, but they ultimately settled down in 
friendly union, and, in obedience to England’s policy of extending to all 
occidental states an absolutely equal share in every privilege obtained by 
her diplomacy or won by her arms, the Anglo-Saxon settlement at Shanghai 
opened its door without discrimination of race, and rapidly became a great 
centre of commerce and progress. The only direction in which English land- 
fever showed itself was in the determination to have a race-course and a 
cricket-ground. Consul Alcock, a gravely sedate person, was shocked at the 
aggressive tactlessness of his nationals when they demanded a three-mile 
race-course at the newly opened port on the Yangtse. But his countrymen 
carried their point. On this race-course the imperialist forces encamped 
when they invested Shanghai in 1853, seeking to recover the walled city 
from the Triads. At that time the sympathies of 
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the Anglo-Saxons were with th(> insurgents. The governor of Hong-Kong, 
having just visited Nanking, luid brought back most attractive reports of the 
friendly demeanour of the Taiping.s. Moreover, foreigners had free access 
to the walled city occupied by the Triads, and foreign missionaries could 
preach to large and attentive audiences there. Hence, when the imperialist 
forces encamped on the race-course, when they set up rifle-targets in such a 
position as to endanger the lives of foreigners, and when they allowed their 
own anti-foreign feeling to be occasionally translated into acts of violence 
on the part of intlividual ” braves,” the situation seemed to the British and 
the Americans to have become intolerable. The consuls of the aggrieved 
nationalities notified the Cliinese general that he must remove his camp at 
once, and that failure to comply would be followed by an armed attack the 
same day. The Chinese commander-in-chief probably viewed this threat as 
a jest. Generals do not, at a few hours’ notice, move encampments of 
several thousands 


Is THE Environs of Soochow-Fu 


of soldiers posted in pursuance of a strategical purpose. He saw that to 
make good their menace the consuls could not muster more than a handful 
of mariners, together with, perhaps, a few merchant-soldiers and some 
civilian volunteers. However, the consuls manshalled their army of three 
hundred men, and rushed, as it seemed, to their destruction. But the Chinese 
made practically no resistance. It was not their cue to fight. A great issue 
depended on the course adopted by the Manchu general. He chose the right 
course for his government, though probably the wrong one in the interests 
of human progress — removed his troops from the race-course and placated 
his intrepid assailants. 


THE CUSTOMS SERVICE 


France was not the only power that found itself advantaged at the close of 
the seventeen months (September, 1853, to Febraarj-, 1855) comprised in 
the Triads’ tenure of Shanghai. Hers was a territorial gain which has never 
profited her materially. But England and America owed to the trouble two 
results, one of which proved of incalculable benefit to China herself, as well 
as 
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to every nation trading with her, and without the other Shanghai would have 
lacked the autonomic sentiment which has contributed materially to its 
well-being. A tentative scheme of municipal govermnent had been drafted 
in 1845, but it proved quite inadequate to meet the requirements of the 


disturbed time in 1853, when tens of thousands of Chinese refugees sought 
shelter and security within the limits of the foreign settlement. The system 
was therefore largely extended, and, at the same time, the small foreign 
conununity imdertook the duty of self-defence by forming a volmiteer 
corps, which then and on many subsequent occasions contributed much to 
the security of the settlement. But the signal outcome of the crisis was the 
organisation of a customs service under foreign supervision. No one could 
have clearly foreseen that the 
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customs officials would ultimately become China’s diplomatic agents, fiscal 
and financial advisers, scientific assistants, and public advocates ; that they 
would, in .short, be far more to her than all the Jesuits had been. That 
remarkable development of functions was not a natural outcome of the 
system, but rather a most improbable conseciucnce of the ability of the men 
attracted to its ranks. From the moment when a number of Europeans and 
Americans were permitted to become servants of China and to collect for 
her a principal part of her revenues under an arrangement conceived and 
proposed by foreign governments, from that moment her Manchu rulers 
might consider themselves taken under foreign guardianship. If the Peking 
statesmen themselves did not understand something of the incalculable 
advantages thus conferred on them, they must have been temporarily visited 
by a sudden lapse of habitual astuteness. The knell of the Taiping cause may 
truly be said to have sounded in 1854./ 
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The decade 1854-64 witnessed low-water mark in the poHtical fortunes of 
the Manchu dynasty. In the northwest a Mohammedan rebeUion broke out 


countries, he often finds them in situations so very inconvenient and 
uncomfortable, except for what was then the one great object, security, that 
now the houseless peasant will scarcely go to them for shelter. From the 
licentiousness were derived the manners, and even the virtues, of the times ; 
and hence knight-errantry with its whimsical consequences. 


in the province of Kan-su. This was followed by a revolt of the whole of the 
central Asian tribes, which for two thousand years had more or less 
acknowledged the imperial sway. To add to these misfortunes, ami even 
when they were at their height, the Chinese government embroiled itself in 
a foreign war. Redress being refused for long-standing grievances, a 
combined British and French expedition was sent to operate in the north. 
The emperor fled to Mongolia, Peking was surrendered, and terms of peace 
were dictated withm the walls of the capital (October 24th, 1860). 


This last calamity, which might have seemed to some the worst of all, was 
in reality the salvation of the country. The foreign powers had gone there 
for the sole purpose of establishing fair and equitable terms of trade — 
terms which would be just as advantageous to the people of China as to 
themselves. The treaty having once been made with the imperial 
government, it was their interest to uphokl its authority, and to see a speedy 
end to the forces of anarchy and disorder. No sooner, therefore, had the war 
with China been finished than Great Britain and France proceeded to lend 
the Chinese active assistance. The .services of General Gordon at this 
juncture are too well known to need further mention. With the first of his 
victories the tide began to turn, and from that time fortune smiled on the 
imperial arms. By degrees the Taiping rebellion was crushed ; indeed, the 
movement had for some years been collapsing through internal decay, and 
with the fall of Nanking, in 1864, it finally disappeared. The next ten years 
(1864-74) witnessed a general revival of the strength of the empire. 


THE ACCESSION OF KWANG SU 


Kwang Su acceded to the throne in January, 1875. He was not then four 
years old, and his accession attracted little notice outside of China, as the 
supreme power continued to be vested in the two dowager empresses who. 
<«’ long regency had been only nominally determined in favour of the 
emperor Tung Chi when the latter attained his majoritj’ in 1873 — the 
empress Tsu An, principal wife of the emperor Hsien Fung, and the empress 
Tsu Tsi, secondary wife of the same emperor, and mother of the emperor 
Tung Chi. The emperor Tung Chi succumbed to an ominously brief and 
mysterious illness. The dowager empresses solved the cjuestion of the 


succession by placing Kwang Su on the throne, a measure which was not 
only in itself arbitrar}-, but also in direct conflict with one of the most 
sacred of Chinese traditions. ” The solenm rites of ancestor-worship, 
incumbent on every Chinaman, and, above all, upon the emperor, can be 
properly performed only “by a member of a younger generation than those 
whom it is his duty to honour. The emperor Kwang Su, being a son of 
Prince Chun, brother to the emperor Hsien Fung, and thus first cousin to the 
emperor Tung Chi, was not therefore qualified to offer up the customary 
sacrifices before the ancestral tablets of his predecessors. The accession of 
an infant in the place of Tung Chi achieved, however, for the time being 
what was doubtless the paramount object of the policy of the two 
empresses, namely, their undisturbed tenure of the regency, in which the 
junior empress Tsu Tsi, a woman of unquestionable al)ility and boundless 
ambition, had gradually become the predominant partner. 
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The first question that occupied the attention of the government under the 
new reign nearly led to a war with Great Britain. The Indian government 
was desirous of seeing the old trade relations between Burma and the 
southwest provinces, which had been interrupted by the Yunnan rebellion, 
re-established, and for that purpose proposed to send a mission across the 
frontier into China. The Peking government assented and issued passports 
for the party. Mr. A. R. Margary, a young and promising member of the 
China consular service, was told ofT to accompany the expedition, which 
was under the command of Colonel Browne. Mr. Margary was 
treacherously murdered by Chinese, and almost simultaneously an attack 
was made on the expedition by armed forces wearing Chinese uniform 
(January, 1875). Colonel Browne with difficulty made his way back to 
Bhamo, and the expedition was abandoned. 


Demands were made on the Peking government for a thorough inquiry on 
the spot in the presence of British officers. The Chinese reply was that the 
murder and the attack were alike the work of irresponsible savages. Enough 
evidence was collected on the Burma side to show that the orders for the 
attack emanated from the provincial government of Yunnan, if not from 
higher quarters. After infinite shuffling and delay an imperial commission 
was despatched to hold an inquiry. The trial proved an absolute Jarce. 
Eleven half-naked savages were produced as the culprits, and the only 
evidence tendered was such as had manifestly been manufactured for the 
purpose. The British officials protested and withdrew from the burlesque. 
The trial, however, proceeded, and the eleven hillmen were sentenced to 
death. With this it was hoped the British sense of justice would be satisfied. 
Sir Thomas Wade, then British minister at Peking, promptly declared that if 
this report were published or acted on he would at once haul down his flag, 
rightly deeming that such a reparation was a greater insult than the original 
olTence. 


Tedious negotiations followed, which more than once threatened to end in a 
rupture, but finally an arrangement was come to on the basis of guarantees 
for the future, rather than vengeance for the past. The arrangement was 
embodied in the Chefoo convention, dated September 13th, 1876. The 
terms of the settlement comprised: (1) a mission of apology from China to 
the British court ; (2) the promulgation throughout the length and breadth of 
the empire of an imperial proclamation, .setting out the right of foreigners 
to travel under passport, and the obligation of the authorities to protect them 
; and (3) the payment of an indemnity. The convention comprised besides a 
number of clauses which, though meant to improve commercial relations, 
were severely criticised by the mercantile communities. The stipulation 
most objected to was one by which the Chinese government were debarred 
from levying likin within the area of the foreign concessions, thereby 
implying, it was argued, the recognition of the right to levy it ad libitum 
elsewhere. Ratification of this article was refused by the British 
government, and additional articles were subsequently signed in London 
relative to the collection of likin on Indian opium and other matters. 


IMPERIAL CONSOLIDATION 


By degrees the emperor’s authority was established from the confines of 
Kan-su to Kashgar and Yarkand, and Chinese garrisons were stationed in 
touch with the Russian outposts in the region of the Pamus (December, 
1877). 
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[18T7-1881 i.ixj There remained only the northeastern province of Kuldja, 
occupied by Rus-sia, but under a promise made in 1871 to restore it when 
China was in a position to maintain order. This promise Russia was now 
called upon to redeem. She showed no desire to comply with the request. 
China despatched Chung-how, a Manchu of the highest rank, who had been 
notoriously concerned in the Tientsin massacre of 1871, to St. Petersburg to 
negotiate a settlement. A document was signed (September, 1879), termed 
the Treaty of Livadia, whereby China recovered a considerable portion of 
the disputed territory, on her paying to Russia 5,000,000 rubles as the cost 
of occupation. 


The treaty was, however, received with a storm of indignation in China. Li 
Hung Chang and Tso Tsung-tang took up the cry. Chung-how was placed 
under arrest as soon as he returned. Memorials poured in from all sides 
denouncing the treaty and its author. Foremost amongst these was one by 
Chang Chih-tung, then occupying a subordinate post in the Hanlin, and who 
afterwards became the most distinguished of the viceroys. Its publication 
raised him at once into eminence. Prince Chun, the emperor’s father, came 
into prominence at this juncture as an advocate for war. Li Hung Chang, 
though he had been one of the first to raise the storm, became alarmed at 
the near prospect of war, for which he well knew China was unprepared. A 
visit from General Gordon, and the sound, though probably unpalatable, 
advice which he gave, weighed in the same direction. It was decided to send 
the Marquis Tseng, who in the mean time had become minister in London, 
to Russia to negotiate a new treaty. He avoided his predecessor’s mistakes, 
and produced a treaty which, though not very materially different from the 
old, inasmuch as it still left Russia in possession of part of the Hi valley, 
was universally accepted. This was ratified August 19th, 1881. 


THE TEIBUTARY STATES) KOREA AND JAPAN 


The Chinese government could now contemplate with satisfaction the 
complete recovery of the whole extensive dominions which had at any time 
owned the imperial sway. The regions directly administered by the officers 
of the emperor extended from the borders of Siberia on the north to Annam 
and Burma on the south, and from the Pacific Ocean on the east to Kashgar 
and Yarkand on the west. But even that did not complete the tale, for 
outside these boundaries there was a fringe of tributary nations which still 
kept up the ancient forms of allegiance, and which more or less 
acknowledged the dominion of the central kingdom. Most of China’s 
subsequent misfortunes have been in connection with one or other of these 
tributary states. The principal tributary nations then were Korea, Luchiu, 
Annam, Burma, and Nepal. The dynastic records enumerate several others, 
including even England, Lord Macartney’s mission of 1793 having been 
gravely described as bringing tribute, but these were more or less 
accidental. The tie which bound these states to their suzerain was of the 
loosest description. China accepted their homage with calm superiority, but 
conceived herself to be under no reciprocal obligation. 


Such was the attitude which China still maintained when foreign nations 
first began to come into contact with these tributary states. She did not 
recognise that the position of suzerain involved responsibilities as well as 
rights, and to this non-perception are to be attributed all the vagaries of her 
diplomacy and the complications in which she became involved. Korea was 
the first of the dependencies to come into notice. In 1866 some Roman 
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Catholic missionaries were murdered, and about the same time an American 


vessel was burned in one of the rivers and her crew murdered. China 
refused satisfaction, both to France and America, and suffered reprisals to 


be made on Korea without protest. America and Japan both desired to 
conclude commercial treaties for the opening up of Korea, and proposed to 
negotiate with China. China refused and referred them to the Korean 
government direct, saying she was not wont to interfere in the affairs of her 
vassal states. As a result Japan concluded a treaty in 1876, in which the 
independence of Korea was expressly recognised. This was allowed to pass 
without protest, but as other nations proceeded to conclude treaties on the 
same terms China began to perceive her mistake, and endeavoured to tack 
on to each a declaration by the king that he was in fact a tributary — a 
declaration, however, which was quietly ignored. 


Japan was the only power with which controversy immediately arose. In 
1882 a faction fight, which had long been smouldering, broke out, headed 
by the king’s father, the Tai Won Kun, in the course of which the Japanese 
legation was attacked and the whole Japanese colony had to flee for their 
lives. China sent troops, and by adroitly kidnapping the Tai Won Kun, order 
was for a time restored. The Japanese legation was replaced, but under the 
protection of a strong body of Japanese troops. Further revolutions and riots 
followed, in which the troops of the two countries took sides, and there was 
imminent danger of war. To obviate this risk, it was agreed in 1885 between 
Count Ito and Li Hung Chang that both sides should withdraw their troops, 
the king being advised to engage officers of a third state to put his army on 
such a footing as would maintain order, and each undertook to give the 
other notice, should it be found necessary to send troops again. In this way 
a modus Vivendi was established which lasted till the events which 
preceded the outbreak of war in 1894. Chinese influence continued 
predominant, but the unhappy kingdom was constantly disturbed by faction. 


CONSTRUCTION IN THE INTERIOR 


We can glance only briefly at the domestic affairs of China during the 
period 1875-82. The years 1877-78 were marked by a famine in Shansi and 
Shantung, which for iluration and intensity has probably never been 
equalled. The Russian scare had taught the Chinese the value of telegraphs, 
and in 1881 the first line was laid from Tientsin to Shanghai. Further 


construction was continued without intermission from this date. A 
beginning also was made in naval affairs. 


In 1881 the senior regent, the empress Tsu An, was carried off by a sudden 
attack of heart disease, and the empress Tsu Tsi remained in imdivided 
possession of the supreme power during the remainder of the emperor 
Kwang Su’s minority. Li Hung Chang, firmly established at Tientsin, within 
easy reach of the capital, as viceroy of the home province of Chih-li and 
superintendent of northern trade, enjoyed a large share of his imperial 
mistress’s favour. 


TONGKING AND HANOI 


By a treaty made between France and Annam in 1874, the Red River, or 
Songkoi, was opened to trade together with the cities of Haiphong and 
Hanoi. The object of the French was then, as it is now, to find a trade route 
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to Yunnan and Szechucn from a base of their own, and it was hoped the Red 
River would furnish such a route. Tongking at the time, however, was 
infested with bands of pirates and cutthroats, conspicuous among them 
being an organisation called the Black Flags. The Annamese government 
undertook by the treaty to restore order, and France had promised help. 
Some years having passed without any improvement, France, which 
meanwhile had kept a small guard at Haiphong, sent reinforcements (1882), 
nominally to assist the Amiamese troops in putting an end to disorder. The 
Annamese officials, however, declined to receive them as friends, opposed 
their progress, and the expedition took the form of a military occupation. 


China meanwhile began to take alarm at the near ajproach of a strong 
miUtary power to her southern frontier. “Vhen the treaty of 1874, which 


gave France trading privileges, was communicated to her, she seems to have 
treated it with indifference. Now, however, she began to protest, claiming 
that Annam was a vassal state and luider her protection. France took no 
notice of the protest; she found, however, that she had undertaken a very 
serious task in trying to put down the forces of disorder in Tongking. The 
Black Flags were, it was believed, being aided by money and arms from 
China, and as time went on, her troops were more and more being 
confronted with regular Chinese soldiers. 


Operations continued with more or less success during the winter and 
spring of 1883-84. Both sides, however, were desirous of an arrangement, 
and in May, 1884, a convention was signed between Li Hung Chang and a 
Captain Fournier, who had been commissioned cd hoc, whereby China 
agreed to withdraw her garrisons and to open her frontiers to trade, France 
agreeing, on her part, to respect the fiction of Chinese suzerainty, and 
guarantee the frontier from attack by brigands. The arrangement was 
satisfactory to both sides, but it was completely frustrated by a series of 
misunderstanchngs which led to a renewal of hostiUties. The French fleet 
attacked and destroyed with impunity the forts wliich were built to guard 
the entrance to the Min River, and could offer no resistance to a force 
coming from the rear. After this exploit the French fleet left the mainland 
and continued its reprisals on the coast of Formosa. Keolung, a treaty port, 
was bombarded and taken, October 4th. A similar att(‘ni|)t, iiowever, on the 
neighbouring port of Tamsui was unsuccessful. The fleet tliereafter 
confined itself to a semi-blockade of the island, which was prolonged into 
1885, but led to no practical results. 


By way of bringing pressure on the Chinese government, the French at this 
time declared rice contraband of war, in order to stop the suppUes going 
forward to the capital by sea. Even this, though raising an interesting point 
in international law, had no practical effect. Meanwhile the Chinese had 
been greatly emboldened by the successful defence of Tamsui, and the 
failure of the French to push home such successes as they had gained. 
Preparations on a great scale were made to continue the war. The new-born 
native press from this time forward began to count as a factor in the 
situation. Troops were massed on the frontier of Tongking, and the French 
forces which had pushed their way as far as the border were compelled by 


overwhelming masses of the enemy to fall back on their base in the delta of 
the river. Negotiations for peace, however, which had been for some time in 
progress through the mecUation of Sir Robert Hart, were at this juncture 
happily concluded (Aj)ril, 1885), and the French cabinet was thereby 
reUeved from a very embarrassing situation. The terms were practically 
those of the Fournier convention of the year before, the demand for an 
indemnity having been quietly dropped. 
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The Moral Results of the Struggle 


China, on the whole, came out of the struggle with greatly increased 
prestige. She had tried conclusions with a first-class European power and 
had held her own. Incorrect conclusions as to the military strength of China 
were consequently drawn, not merely by the Chinese themselves — which 
was excusable — but by European and even British authorities, who ought 
to have been better informed. China was lulled into a false security which 
proved disastrous when the day of trial came. A new department was 
created for the control of naval affairs, at the head of which was placed 
Prince Chun, father of the emperor, who since the downfall of Prince Kung 
in 1884 had been taking a more and more prominent part in public affairs. 
A torn-made by Prince Chun in the spring of 1886, in the course of which 
he visited Port Arthur and Chifu, escorted by the fleet, attracted much 
attention, as being the first time that a prince so near the throne had 
emerged from palace seclusion and exchanged friendly visits with foreign 
admirals and other representatives. 


ANTI-FOREIGN AGITATIONS 


From 1885 to 1894 the political history of China does not call for extended 
notice. Two incidents, however, must be recorded, the first being the 
conclusion of a convention between Great Britain and China, in which the 
latter |j undertook to recognise British sovereignty in Burma, to delimit the 


frontier, and to promote ovei-lanti trade intercourse between the two 
comitries. Great Britain, on the other hand, consented to the continuance of 
the customary decennial tribute mission to be despatched by the “highest 
authority in Burma,” the members, however, to be Burmese, and she also 
consented not to press a mission which the Indian government was 
proposing to send to Tibet and to which Cliina had agreed. The recognition 
of Chinese suzerainty implied in the sending a tribute mission was sharply 
criticised, but in point of fact it has never been acted on and is now 
forgotten. The other incident was the temporary occupation of Port 
Hamilton by the British fleet (May, 1885). Rumours of Russian intrigues in 
Korea, coupled with recent proceedings in Afghanistan, made it appear 
desirable that Great Britain should have a naval base farther north than 
Hong-Kong. For this purpose a small group of islands at the southern point 
of the peninsula of Korea, forming the harbour known as Port Hamilton, 
was occupied. Objections, however, were raised by the Chinese government 
to their continued occupation, and Great Britain expressed her willingness 
to withdraw on receiving sufficient guarantees against their cession to any 
other power. A trilateral agreement was thereupon come to, by which 
Russia bound herself to China to respect the integrity of Korean territory, 
and Great Britain thereupon agreed to evacuate Port Hamilton, which was 
carried out in February, 1887. 


In 1890 occurred an event which, though seemingly insignificant, marks a 
turning-point in Chinese history, viz., the resignation of Admiial Lang from 
the commanrl of the Chinese fleet. One of the lessons which the Chinese 
government seemed to have learned from tlie French war was the 
recognition of the value of a strong fleet. A really ofticient squadron had 
been got together and put under the joint command of Admiral Ting and liis 
British colleague Admiral Lang. By tact and judgment the latter had so far 
avoided directly raising the question of who was really chief. Order and 
discipline were well maintained, and both men and officers were steadily 
improving 
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Paris and Helen 


The expedition of Paris, son of Priam king of Troy, into Greece, appears to 
have been a marauding adventure, such as was then usual. It is said indeed 
that he was received very hospitably, and entertained very kindly, by 
Menelaus king of Sparta. But this also was consonant to the spirit of the 
times ; for hospitality has always been the virtue of barbarous ages : it is at 
this day no less characteristical of the wild Arabs than their spirit of robbery 
; and in the Scottish highlands we know robbery and hospitality flourished 
together till very lately. Hospitality indeed will be generally found in 
different ages and countries very nearly in proportion to the need of it ; that 
is, in proportion to the deficiency of jurisprudence, and the weakness of 
government. Paris concluded his visit at Sparta with carrying off Helen, 
wife of Menelaus, together with a considerable treasure : and whether this 
was effected by fraud, or as some have supposed, by open violence, it is 
probable enough that as Herodotus relates, it was first concerted, and 
afterward supported, in revenge for some similar injury done by the Greeks 
to the Trojans. 


An outrage however so grossly injurious to one of the greatest princes of 
Greece, especially if attended with a breach of the rights of hospitality, 
might not unreasonably be urged as a cause requiring the united revenge of 
all the Grecian chieftains. But there were other motives to engage them 111 
the quarrel. The hope of returning laden with the spoil of the richer 
provinces of Asia was a strong incentive to leaders poor at home, and bred 
to rapine. The authority and influence of Agamemnon, king of Argos, 
brother of Menelaus, were also weighty. The spirit of the age, his own 
temper, the extent of his power, the natural desire of exerting it on a 
splendid occasion, would all incite this prince eagerly to adopt his brother’s 
quarreL He is besides represented by character qualified to create and 
command a powerful league ; ambitious, active, brave, generous, humane ; 
vain indeed and haughty, sometimes to his own injury ; yet commonly 
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in the knowledge of their profession. During a temporary absence of 
Admiral Tijig, however, the Chinese second in command claimed the right 
to take charge — a claim which Admiral Lang naturally resented. The 
question was referred to Li Hung Chang, who decided against Admiral 
Lang, whereupon the latter, feeling that liis authority to maintain disciphne 
was gone, threw up his commission. His resignation was accepted, and he 
left, never to return. From this point the fleet on which so much depended 
began to deteriorate. What the dismissal of Admiral Lang cost her was soon 
to be proved in the fatal battle of the Yalu. 


Meanwhile nmiours of risings and rebellions were prevalent. In 1891 there 
was a Series of violent anti-foreign outbreaks, llany missionary’ 
establishments in the interior were destroyed. The agitation, however, 
gradually died out and things reverted to the normal condition. There 
appeared even a prospect of considerable railway development — the 
leading officials ha\ing at last come round to the opinion that railways 
might be beneficial, at least for strategic purposes. 


WAR WITH J.\P.U4 


We pass on to 1894, a year wliich was fraught with momentous 
consequences to China, inasnmch as it witnessed the outbreak of the 
Japanese war. In the spring the state of Korea began to attract attention. A 
series of chronic rebellions had baffled the authorities, and help from China 
was asked for. China responded ; Japan replied by sending troops also, 
nominally to guard her legation. The rebeUion was stamped out, and then 
China proposed that both sides should withdraw. Japan made a counter 
proposal that both should join in imposing such reforms on Korea as would 
prevent a recurrence of these internal dissensions. This, in turn, China 
refused. Again Japan retorted, den3Tng the alleged suzerainty, and 
intimating that whether Chona joined or not she proposed to prosecute her 
schemes of reform, and would keep her troops there until the necessary 
guarantees had been obtained for the security of her trade. At the same time 
categorical schemes of civil and mihtary reform were laid before the 
Korean government, and the Japanese force in Seoul was largely increased. 
By the beginning of July she ha*! over ten thousand men there. The 


Chinese government thereupon proceeded to send more troops to reinforce 
General Yeh, who was stationed at Asan, a short distance south of Seoul. 


The first battle was fought at Asan on the 27th of July. The Japanese attack 
was repulsed, but the Chinese evacuated their position during the night and 
retreated northward. A series of desultory skirmishes followed, but the only 
real stand the Chinese made was at Pieng-an. The di/sion under General 
Tso offered a stubborn resistance till their leader was killed, when they 
turned and fled. The defeat became a rout, and left the road to China open 
to the victorious Japanese. Two da3’s afterwards, on the 17th of September, 
the naval engagement of Yalu was fought. The Chinese fleet was hopelessly 
outmanccuvred by the Japanese and Tost hea'ilj’. Five vessels were sunk, 
burned, or driven a.shore. Night coming on, the Japanese drew off, and the 
remainder of the Chinese squadron was allowed to .seek shelter in Port 
Arthur. They did not venture to put to sea again, and were captured or 
destroyed in the harbour of AVei-hai-wei in Februarj’ of the following year. 
On land the Japanese continued their progress, crossed the Yalu River, and 
entered Chinese territory on October 24th. City after city fell into their 
hands, and Newchwang, a treaty port, was occupied on March 4th. 
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Meanwhile a second Japanese army had landed on the Liaotiing peninsula, 
and captured the naval stronghold of Port Arthur on November 22nd. A 
third expedition was launched against Wei-hai-wei, where the Ciiinese fleet 
had now sought refuge. On February 12th, 1895, the fortress and fleet were 
surrendered. Achuiral Ting and the general commanding committed suicide. 


Tlie Treaty of Shimoiwseki ; European Intervention 


Further resistance was hopeless, and negotiations were opened for peace. 
After two abortive missions, which the Japanese refused as being 
unprovided with sufficient powers, Li Hmig Chang was sent as 
plenipotentiary, and on April 17th, 1895, the Treaty of Shimonoseki was 


signed. The terms included the cession of Liaotung peninsula, then in actual 
occupation by the Japanese troops, the cession of the island of Formosa, an 
indenmity of H. taels 200,000,000 (about £30,000,000), and various 
commercial privileges. 


The signature of tliis treaty brought the European powers on the scene. It 
had been for some time the avowed ambition of Russia to obtain an ice-free 
port as an outlet to her Siberian possessions — an ambition wluch was 
considered by British statesmen as not unreasonable. It did not, therefore, at 
all suit her purposes to see the rising power of Japan seated along the gulf 
of Liaotung, and by impUcation commanding the whole of the coast-line of 
Korea. Even before proceeding to Shimonoseki, Li Hung Chang is believed 
to have received assurances from Russia that she would not allow any 
cession of territory in that region to become operative. At any rate, in the 
interval between the signature and the ratification of the treaty, invitations 
were addressed by Russia to the great powers to intervene with a view to its 
mocUfication on the gromid of the clisturbance of the balance of power and 
the menace to China which the occupation of Port Arthur by the Japanese 
would involve. France and Germany accepted the invitation ; Great Britain 
declined. In the end the three powers brought such pressure to bear on 
Japan that she gave up the whole of her continental acquisitions, retaining 
only the island of Formosa. The indemnity was on the other hand increased 
by H. taels 30,000,000. 


For the time the integrity of China seemed to be preserved, and Russia, 
France, and Germany could pose as her friends. Great Britain, who had 
taken no hand in the retrocession, was looked on with coldness, and China 
even bore her a grudge because she had not at an early period stepped in 
and put a stop to the war. Li Hung Chang, who had had his honours 
restored, was personally grateful to Russia for having extricated him from a 
very awkward po.sition, and cherished the general grudge against England 
in an unusual degree, a state of mind of which Russia is beheved to have 
taken full advantage during that statesman’s sojourn at the Russian court as 
special representative of the Chinese emperor at tiie czar’s coronation. 


Ample evidence was indeed soon forthcoming that Russia and France had 
not been quite disinterested in rescuing Chine.se territory from the Japanese 


grasp, for each began to claim a reward as evidence of the imperial 
gratitude. Russia obtained the right to carry the Siberian railway, which for 
the past four or five years she had been pressing on witli eagerness, across 
Cliine.se territory from Stretenesk to Vladivostok, thus avoithng a long 
ddtour, besides gi\ang a grasp on northern Manchuria. France obtained, by a 
convention dated June 20th, 1895, a rectification of frontier in the Mekong 
valley and certain railway and mining rights in Kiangsi and Yunnan. Both 
powers obtained concessions of land at Hankow for the purposes of a settle- 
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ment. Russia was said to have negotiated also a secret treaty, frequently 
described as the “Cassini Convention,” but more probably signed by Li 
Hung Chang at Moscow, giving her the right in certain contingencies to 
Port Arthur, which was to be refortified with Russian assistance. And by 
way of further securing her hold, Russia guaranteed a four-per-cent. loan of 
£15,000,000 issued in Paris to enable China to pay off the first instalment of 
the Japanese indemnity. 


MEKONG VALLEY DISPUTE 


The convention between France and China of June 20th, 1895, brought 
China into sharp conflict with Great Britain, and gave rise to important 
negotiations. China, having by the Burma convention of 1886 agreed to 
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recognise British sovereignty over Burma, her quondam feudatory, also 
agreed to a delimitation of boundaries at the proper time. Effect was given 


to this last stipulation by a subsequent convention concluded in London 
(March 1st, 1894), which traced the boundary line from the Shan states on 
the west as far as the Mekong river on the east. In the Mekong valley there 
were two semi-independent native territories over which suzerainty had 
been claimed in times gone by both by the kings of Ava and by the Chinese 
emperors. These territories were named Meng Lun and Iviang Hmig — the 
latter lying partly on one side and partly on the other of the Mekong river, 
south of the point where it issues from Chinese territory. The boundary line 
was So drawn as to leave both these territories to China, but in consideration 
of the fact that Great Britain was surrendering to China territory over wliich 
she might claim sovereignty as succe.s.sor to the kings of Ava, and in 
respect of which sovereign rights had in jjoint of fact been recently 
e.xercised, it was stipulated that China should not alienate any portion of 
these territories to any other power without the previous consent of Great 
Britain. The power contemplated, though not named, was France, who by a 
treaty with 
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Siam, concluded in 1893, had pushed the boundary of her Annamese 
possessions up to the left bank of the Mekong, and it was desired to 
interpose this particular territory as a sort of buffer, so as to avoid any 
confiict of French and British interests in this remote and difficult region. 


This object was frustrated by the convention between France and China of 
1895. Yielding to French pressure, and regardless of the undertaking she 
had entered into with Great Britain, China so drew the boundary hne as to 
cede to France that portion of the territory of Kiang Himg which lay on the 
left bank of the Mekong. Compensation was demanded from China for this 
breach of faith, and at the same time negotiations were entered into with 
France for the better determining of the interests of the two countries in 
Siam and the territories Ijnng between Siam and the Chinese frontier. These 
resulted in a joint declaration by the governments of France and Great 
Britain, dated January 15th, 1896, by which it was agreed, as regards 


boundary, that the Mekong from the point of its confluence with the Nam 
Huok northwards as far as the Chinese frontier should be the dividing line 
between the possessions or spheres of influence of the two powers. It was 
agreed also that any commercial privileges obtained by either power in 
Yunnan or Szechuen should be open to the subjects of the other. The 
negotiations with China resulted in a further agreement, dated February 4th, 
1897, whereby considerable modifications in favour of Great Britain were 
made in the Burma boundary drawn by the 1894 convention. The net result 
of these various conventions is that from the gulf of Tongking westwards, 
as far as the Mekong, k. the French Annamese possessions are coterminous 
with the southern frontier of China, and from the Mekong as far as the 
confines of Assam the British Burmese possessions are coterminous with 
the southwestern frontier. In the middle, where the possessions meet, the 
Mekong, from the frontier of China down to the northern boundary of Siam, 
is the dividing line. 


KIAOCHOW, PORT ARTHUR, WEI-HAI-WEI 


While Russia and France were profiting by what they were pleased to call 
the generosity of Cliina, Germany alone had so far received no reward for 
her share in compelling the retrocession of Liaotung; but in November, 
1897, she proceeded to help herself by seizing the bay of Kiaochow in the 
province of Shantung. The act was done ostensibly in order to compel 
satisfaction for the murder of two German missionaries, but it soon was 
found that she was determined to hold the place in any event. A cession was 
ultimately made by way of a lease for a term of ninety-nine years — 
Germany to have full territorial jurisdiction during the continuance of the 
lease, with liberty to erect fortifications, build docks, and exercise all the 
rights of sovereignty. 


In December the Russian fleet was sent to winter in Port Arthur, and though 
this was at first described as a temporary measure, its object was speedily 
disclosed by a request made in January, 1898, by the Russian ambassador in 
London, that two British cruisers, then also anchored at Port Arthur, should 
be \vithdrawn ” in order to avoid friction in the Russian sphere of 
influence.” They left shortly afterwards, and their departure in the 


circumstances was regarded as a blow to Great Britain’s prestige in the Far 
East. In March the Russian government peremptorily demanded a lease of 
Port Arthur and the adjoining anchorage of Ta-lien-wan — a demand which 
China could not resist without foreign support. After an acrimonious corrc- 
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spondence with the Russian government Great Britain acquiesced in the jait 
accompli. The Russian occupation of Port Arthur was inimetiiately 
followed by a concession to build a line of railway from that point 
northwards to connect with the Siberian trunk hne in north Manchuria. As a 
counterpoise to the growth of Russian influence in the north, Great Britain 
obtained a lease of AVei-hai-wci, and formally took possession of it on its 
evacuation by the Japanese troops in May, 1898. 


“open door” and “spheres of influence” 


After much hesitation the Chinese government had at last resolved to permit 
the construction of railways with foreign capital. A keen competition 
thereupon ensued between syndicates of different nationalities. Germany 
had insisted upon obtaining as part of the Kiaochow settlement certain 
preferential railway and mining rights m the province of Shantimg. France 
had previously obtained a similar recognition for the southern provinces of 
Kwangsi and Yimnan, and Russia indicated clearly that she considered 
Manchuria as her particular field of exploitation. Great Britain, though 
intimating her preference for the ”open door” policy, yet found herself 
compelled to fall in with the general movement towards what became kno^- 
n as the “spheres of influence” policy, and claimed the Yangtse valley as her 
particular sphere. This she did by the somewhat negative method of 
obtaining from the Chinese government a declaration that no part of the 
Yangtse valley should be alienated to any foreign power. 


A more formal recognition of the claim, as far as railway enterprise was 
concerned, was emboilied in an agreement (April 2Sth, 1899) between 
Great Britain and Russia, and communicated to the Chinese government, 
whereby the Russian government agreed not to seek for any concessions 
within the Yangtse valley, including all the provinces bordering on the great 
river, together with Chekiang and Honan, the British government entering 
into a similar undertaking in regard to the Chinese dominions north of the 
Great Wall. (A supplementary’ exchange of notes of the same date excepted 
from the scope of this agreement the Shan-hai-kwan-Newchwang 
extension, which had already been conceded to the Hong-Kong and 
Shanghai Bank.) A similar promise of non-alienation in respect of the 
province of Fuhkien was made to the Japanese government (April, 1898), 
which thus ear-marked that pro'ince as the Japanese sphere. 


As a general partition seemed thus to be in progress, the Italian government 
stepped in and applied for a lease of a coaling station at Sanmun, on the 
coast of Chekiang, together with a grant of railway and mining rights in that 
province. The mamier in which the request was put fonvard gave offence to 
the yamcn, and a blunt refusal was returned. The incident gave rise to much 
feeling both in Peking and Rome. The Italian minister was recalled, but his 
successor fared no better. China, apprehending a repetition of the Kiaochow 
incident, sent orders to the local troops to resist a landing if such ,’*Ahould 
be attempted on the part of the Italian men-of-war. No landing, however, 
was attempted, and though negotiations were continued the demand has not 
been further pres.^ed. 


In 1899 Talienwan anil Kiaochow were respectively throwm open by 
Russia and Germany to foreign trade, and, encouraged by the.se measures, 
the United States government initiated in September of the same year a 
correspondence with the great European powers and Japan, with a view to 
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securing their definite adhesion to the “open door ” policy. The British 
govermnent gave an unqualified approval to the American proposal, and the 
replies of the other powers, though more guarded, were accepted at 
Washington as satisfactory. 


A further and more definite step towards securing the maintenance of the 
“open door” in China was the agreement conchulcd in October, 1900, 
between the British and German governments. The signatories, by the first 
two articles, agreed to endeavour to keep the ports on the rivers and littoral 
free and open to international trade and economic activity, and to uphold 
this rule for all Chinese territory as far as {wo in the German counterpart) 
they could exercise influence; not to use the existing complications to 
obtain territorial advantages in Chinese dominions, and to seek to ‘maintain 
un-diminished the territorial condition of the Chinese Empire. By a third 
article they reserved their right to come to a preliminary understanding for 
the protection of their interests in China, should any other power use those 
complications to obtain such territorial advantages under any form 
whatever. On the submission of the agreement under the fourth and last 
article to the powers interested, Austria, France, Italy, and Japan accepted 
its principles without express reservation — Japan first requesting and 
obtaining assurances that she signed on the same footing as an original 
signatory. The United States accepted the first two articles, but expressed no 
opinion on the third. Russia construed the first as limited to ports actually 
open in regions where the two signatories exercise “their” influence, and 
favourably entertained it in that sense, ignoring the reference to other forms 
of economic activity. She fully accepted the second, and observed that in 
the contingency contemplated by the third she would modify her attitude 
according to circumstances. 


Meanwhile negotiations carried on by the British minister at Peking during 
1898 resulted in the grant of very important privileges to foreign commerce. 
The payment of the second instalment of the Japanese indemnity was 
becoming due, and it was much discussed how and on what terms China 
would be able to raise the amount. The Russian government, as has been 
stated, had made China a loan of the sum required for the first portion of the 
indemnity, viz., £15,000,000, taking a charge on the customs revenue as 
security. The British government was urged to make a like loan of £16,- 


000,000 both as a matter of friendship to China and as a counterpoise to the 
Russian influence. An arrangement was come to accordingly, on very 
favourable terms financially to the Chinese, but at the last moment they 
drew back, being overawed, as they said, from further action, by the 
threatening attitude of Ru.ssia. 


Taking advantage of the position which this refusal gave him, the British 
minister ol)tained from the tsung-li-yamen, besides the declaration as to the 
non-alienation of the Yangtse valley above mentioned, an undertaking to 
throw the whole of the inland waterways open to steam traffic. The Chinese 
government at the same time undertook that the post of inspector-general of 
customs should always be held by an Englishman so long as the trade of 
Great Britain was greater than that of any other nation. Minor concessions 
were also made, such as the opening of new ports, but the opening of the 
waterways is by far the greatest advance that has been made since 1S60. 
The privilege is hampered as yet by the obstruction of the likin service, but 
as the Chinese have applied for a general revision of the treaty tariffs it may 
be presumed that the occasion will be used to put the inland revenue tariff 
on a more satisfactory footing. 
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The Chinese government had been generally disposed to railway 
construction since the conclusion of the Japanese war, but hoped to be able 
to retain the control in their own hands. The masterful methotls of Russia 
and Germany hatl obliged them to surrender this control so far as concerned 
Manchuria and Shantung, the lines in which were left to be financed and 
worked by the powers interested. In the Yangtse valley, Sheng, the director- 
general of railways, had been negotiating with several competing 
sjiidicates, playing one off against the other to force better terms. One of 
these was a Franco-Belgian sjmdicate, which was endeavouring to obtain 
the trunk line from Hankow to Peking. A British company was tendering 
for the same work, and as the line lay mainly within the British sphere it 
was considered not unreasonable to expect it should be given to the latter. 


ing those hurtful qualities, and watchful to cultivate popularity. Under this 
leader all the Grecian chieftains from the end of Peloponnesus to the end of 
Thessaly, together with Idomeneus from Crete, and other commanders from 
some of the smaller islands, assembled at Aulis, a seaport of Boeotia. The 
Acarnanians alone, separated from the rest of Greece by lofty mountains 
and a sea at that time little navigated, had no share in the expedition. 


At a critical moment, however, the French and Russian ministers 
intervened, and practically forced the yamen to grant a contract in favour of 
the Franco-Belgian company. The yamen had only a few days before 
explicitly promised the British minister that the contract should not be 
ratified without his having an opportunity of seeing it. 


As a penalty for this,breach of faith, and as a set-off to the Franco-Belgian 
line, the British minister required the immediate grant of all the railway 
concessions for which British syndicates were then negotiating, and on 
terms not inferior to those granted to the Belgian line. In this way all the 
lines in the lower Yangtse, as also the Shansi Mining Companies’ lines, 
were secured. A contract for a trunk line from Canton to Hankow was 
negotiated in the latter part of the same year (1898) by an American 
company, which completed the list for the time being. 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT 


There can indeed be little doubt that the powers, engrossed in the 
diplomatic conflicts of which Peking was the centre, had entirely underrated 
the reactionary forces gradually mustering for a final struggle against the 
aggressive spirit of western civilisation. The lamentable consequences of 
administrative corruption and incompetence, and the superiority of foreign 
methods which had been amply illustrated by the Japanese war, had at first 
produced a considerable impression not only upon the more enlightened 
commercial classes, but even upon many of the younger members of the 
official classes in China. The dowager-empress, who, in spite of the 
emperor Kwang Su having nominally attained his majority, had retained 
practical control of the supreme power until the conflict with Japan, had 
been held, not unjustly, to blame for the disasters of the war, ancl even 
before its conclusion the young emperor was adjured by some of the most 
responsible among his own subjects to shake himself free from the baneful 
restraint of “petticoat government,” and himself take the helm. 


In the following years a reform movement, undoubtedly genuine, though 
opinions differ as to the value of the popular support which it claimed, 
spread throughout the central and southern provinces of the empire. One of 


the most significant symptoms was the relatively large demand which 
suddenly arose for the translations of foreign works and similar publications 
in the Chinese language which philanthropic societies had been trj’ing for 
some time 
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past to popularise, though hitherto with scant success. Chinese newspapers 
published in the treaty ports spread the ferment of new ideas far into the 
interior. Fifteen hundred young men of good family applied to enter the 
foreign university at Peking, and in some of the provincial towns the 
Chinese themselves subscribed towards the opening of foreign schools. 
Reform societies, which not infrequently enjoyed ofhcial countenance, 
sprang up in many of the large towns, and found numerous adherents 
amongst the younger literati. 


Early in 1898 the emperor, who had gradually emancipated himself from 
the dowager-empress’s control, summoned several of the reform leaders to 
Peking, and requested their advice with regard to the progressive measures 
which should be introduced into the government of the empire. Chief 
amongst these reformers was Kang Yu-wei, a Cantonese, whose scholarly 
attainments, combined with novel teachings, earned for him from his 
followers the title of the “modern sage.” Of his more or less active 
sympathisers -who had subsequently to suffer with him in the cause of 
reform, the most prominent was Chang Yin-huan a member of the grand 
council and of the Tsung-li- Yamen, who had represented his sovereign at 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in 


1897. 


The Reform Edicts 


It soon became evident that there was no more enthusiastic advocate of the 
new ideas than the emperor himself. Within a few months the vermilion 
pencil gave the imperial sanction to a succession of edicts which, had they 
been carried into effect, would have amounted to a revolution as far- 
reaching as that which had transformed Japan thirty years previously. The 
fossilised system of examinations for the public service was to be altogether 
superseded by a new schedule based on foreign learning, for the better 
promotion of which a number of temples were to be converted into schools 
for western education ; a state department was to be created for the 
translation and dissemination of the standard works of western literature 
and science ; even the scions of the ruling Manchu race were to be 
compelled to study foreign languages and travel abroad; and last, but not 
least, all useless offices both in Peking and in the provinces were to be 
abolished. A further edict was reported to be in contemplation, doing away 
with the queue, or pig-tail, which, originally imposed upon the Chinese by 
their Manchu conquerors as a badge of subjection, had gradually become 
the most characteristic and most cherished feature of the national dress. 


Had China possessed a governing class imbued with similar enlightened 
patriotism to that which induced the Japanese daimios in 1869 to sacrifice 
their feudal rights in the interests of national regeneration, even the crude 
series of imperial edicts drawn up by Kang Yu-wei might have proved the 
starting-point of a new era. But the bureaucracy of China, which had bat- 
tened for centuries on corruption and ignorance, had no taste for self- 
sacrifice. Other vested interests felt themselves equally threatened. The 
priests, whose temples were to be alienated ; the military mandarins, who 
were led to believe that the army was going to be handed over to foreign 
instructors ; and, above all, the imperial clansmen and bannermon, the 
eunuchs, and other hangers-on of the palace, whose existence was bound up 
with all the worst traditions of oriental misgovernment, were all equally 
alarmed, and behind them stood the whole latent force of popular 
superstition and an unreasoning and blind conservatism. 
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THE COUP d’etat 


The dowager-empress saw her opportunity. The Summer Palace, to whic 
she had retired, had boon for some time the centre of resistance to the ney 
movement, and in the middle of September, 1898, a report became current 
that, in order to put an end to the obstruction which hampered his reform 
policy, the emperor intended to seize the person of the dowager-empress 
and have her deported into the interior. Some colour was given to this report 
by an official announcement that the emperor would hold a review of the 
foreign-drilled troops at Tientsin, and had summoned Yuan Shih-kai, their 
general, to Peking in order to confer with him on the necessary 
arrangements. But the reformers had neglected to secure the goodwill of the 
army, which was still entirely in the hands of the reactionaries. 


During the night of the 20th of September the palace of the emperor was 
occupied by the soldiers, and on the following day Kwang Su, who was 
henceforth virtually a prisoner in the hands of the empress, was made to 
issue an edict restoring her regency. Kang Yu-wei, warned at the last 
moment by an urgent message from the emperor, succeeded in escaping, but 
many of the ino.st prominent reformers were arrested, and six of them were 
promptly executed. The Peking Gazette announced a few days later that the 
emperor himself was dangerously ill, and his -life might well have been 
despaired of had not the British minister represented in very emphatic terms 
the serious consequences which might ensue if anything happened to him. 
Drastic measures were, however, adopted to stamp out the reform 
movement in the pro\ances as well as in the capital. The reform edicts were 
cancelled, the reformers’ associa-tions were dissolved, their newspapers 
suppressed, and those who did not care to save themselves by a hasty 
recantation of their errors were miprisoned or proscribed. In October the 
reaction had already been accompanied by such a recrudescence of anti- 
foreign feeling that the foreign ministers at Peking had to bring up guards 
from the fleet for the protection of the legations, and to demand the removal 
from the capital of the tlisorderly Kansu soldiery which subsequently 
played so sinister a part in the troubles of June, 1900. But the unpleasant 
impression produced by these incidents was in a great measure removed by 
the demonstrative reception which the empress Tsu Tsi gave on October 


15th to the wives of the foreign representatives — an international act of 
courtesy unprecedented in the annals of the Chinese court. 


Manchu Ascendency 


One of the most significant features of the coup d’itat of 1898 was the 
decisive part played in it by the Manchus, whose ascendency in the councils 
of the dowager-empress became more and more marked, llanchus were 
substituted for Chinamen in many of the higher offices of the state, and 
even Li Hung Chang’s position was shaken. Though he was the only 
prominent Chinese statesman who had actively supported the empress, he 
was temporarily removed from the capital, under pretext of a special 
mission to inspect the course of the Yellow River in Shantung. The 
reactionary tide continued to rise throughout the year 1899, but it did not 
appear materially to affect the foreign relations »i China. 


On January 24th, 1900, the Peking Gazette published an imperial edict 
appointing as heir-presumptive to the throne Pu Chiin, a son of Prince Tuan 
(himself son to Prince Tun and grandson to the emperor Tao-kwang), which 
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was generally regarded in China as a preliminary step to the formal 
deposition of the emperor Kwang Su. Influential memorials from Chinese 
officials deprecating any such measure would seem to have deterred the 
empress from following up her original intention, but the choice of two 
rabid anti-foreign officials as tutors to Pu Chiin, together with the prestige 
conferred upon Prince Tuan, one of the most reactionary of the Manchu 
princes, afforded a startling indication of the spirit which already prevailed 
in court circles. 


THE BOXER MOVEMENT 


A few weeks earlier the brutal murder of Mr. Brooks, an English 
missionary, in Shantung, had compelled attention to a popular movement 
which had been spreading rapidly throughout that province and the 
adjoining one of Chih-li with the connivance of certain high officials, if not 
under their direct patronage. The origin of the “Boxer” movement is 
obscure. Its name is derived from a literal translation of the Chinese 
designation, “The fist of righteous harmony.” Like the kindred “Big Sword” 
society, it appears to have been in the first instance a secret association of 
malcontents chiefly drawn from the lower classes. 


The Tsing d5Tiasty was reaching what would seem to be the allotted span 
of Chinese dynasties. Whether the empress Tsu Tsi and her Manchu 
advisers had deliberately set themselves from the beginning to avert the 
danger by de-flecting what might have been a revolutionary movement into 
anti-foreign channels, or whether with oriental heedlessness they had 
allowed it to grow until they were powerless to control it, they had 
unquestionably resolved to take it under their protection before the foreign 
representatives at Peking had realised its gravity. The outrages upon native 
Christians and the threats against foreigners generally went on increasing. 
The Boxers openly displayed on their banners the device: “Exterminate the 
foreigners and save the dynasty,” yet the representatives of the powers were 
imable to obtain any effective measures against the so-called ” rebels,” or 
even a definite condemnation of their methods. 


Diplomacy at Bay 


Four months (January-April, 1900) were spent in futile interviews with the 
Tsung-li- Yamen. In May a nimiber of Christian villages were destroyed and 
native converts massacred in the neighbourhood of the capital, and Favier, 
the venerable head of the Roman Catholic missions in China, described the 
situation as the gravest within his long memory. On the 2nd of June two 
English missionaries, Mr. Robinson and Mr. Norman, were murdered at 
Yung Ching, forty miles from Peking. The whole country was overrun with 
bands of Box-ers, who tore up the railway and set fire to the stations at 
different points on the Peking-Tientsin line. Fortunately a mixed body of 
marines and blue-jackets of various nationalities had reached Peking on 
June 1st, for the protection of the legations. The whole city was in a state of 


tunnoil. Prince Tuan and the Manchus generally, together with the Kansu 
soldiery under the notorious Tung-fu-hsiang, openly sided with the Boxers. 
Tlie European residents and a large number of native converts took refuge 
in the British legation, where preparations were hastily made on all sides in 
view of a threatened attack. On the Uth the chancellor of the Japanese 
legation was murdered by Chinese soldiers. 
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On the night of the 13th most of the foreign buildings, churches, and 
mission houses in the eastern part of the Tatar city were pillaged and burned 
and hundreds of native Christians massacred. The work of destruction 
continued for days imchecked by any Chinese authority, and on June 20th 
the German minister, Baron von Ketteler, was murdered, and there is little 
doubt that the same fate had been prepared for all the other foreign 
representatives, who were expected to visit the yamen, as negotiations were 
proceeding with regard to a summons sent to them on the pre%-ioas day to 
leave Peking within twenty-four hours. At 4 p.m. on the afternoon of the 
20th the Chine.se troops opened fire upon the legations, and the eight 
weeks’ siege began which will remain memorable in historj-as one of the 
most splendid instances of what the heroism and intelligence of a” handful 
of Europeans can achieve against .\siatic hordes. 


The Action of the Powers 


Meanwhile Peking had been completely cut off since the 14th from all 
communication with the outside world, and naval and mihtar- forces were 
being hurried up by all the powers to the gulf of Pechili. On June 10th 
Admiral Sej-mour hadalready left Tientsin v\ith a mixed force of two 
thousand British, Russian, French, Germans, Austrians, Itahans, Americans, 
and Japanese to repair the railway and restore communication with Peking. 
But his expedition met with unexpectedly severe resistance. Great anxiety 
prevailed for some days as to its fate, and no definite tidings of its 
whereabouts were received imtil it had fought its way back to within a day’s 


march of Tientsin. When it reached Tientsin again on June 26th the British 
contingent of nine hundred and fifteen men had alone lost one hundred and 
twenty-four killed and wounded out of a total casualty list of sixty-two 
killed and two hundred and eighteen wounded. 


The Chinese had in the mean time made a determined attack upon the 
foreign settlements at Tientsin, and communication between the city and the 
sea being also threatened, the allied admirals had demanded on the 16th the 
surrender of the Taku forts at the mouth of the Pei-ho. The Chinese repUed 
to the ultimatum by opening fire with great vigour during the following 
night, whereupon a flotilla of British, French, German, Japanese, and 
Russian gunboats bombarded the forts, which were captured by landing 
parties early on the 17th. The situation at Tientsin, nevertheless, continued 
precarious, and it was not till the arrival of considerable reinforcements that 
the troops of the allied powers were able to assume the offensive, taking the 
native city by storm on July 14th, at a cost, however, of over seven himdred 
killed and wounded. Even in this emergency international jealousy had 
grievously delayed the necessary concentration of forces. Three British 
brigades were ordered up from India, a few French colonial regiments were 
sent on from Saigon, the Americans detached a body of troops from the 
Philippines, the Russians despatched a brigade from Port Arthur, though 
their military resources were severely taxed by the simultaneous outbreak 
of hostilities in Manchuria, and preparations were made in Germany, 
France, and Italy to send out fresh contingents, the German force alone 
numbering over twenty thousand men. 


But the situation required immediate action. Xo power was so favourably 
situated to take such action as Japan, and the British government, who had 
strongly urged her to act speecUly and energetically, undertook at her 
request to soimd the other powers with regard to her intervention. No 
definite objec- 
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tion was raised, but the replies of Germany and Russia barely disguised 
their ill-huniour. Great Britain herself went so far as to offer Japan the 
assistance of the British treasury, in case financial difficulties stood in the 
way, but on the same day on wliich this proposal was telegraphed to Tokio 
(July 6th) the Japanese government had decided to embark forthwith the 
two divisions which it had already mobihsed. By the beginning of August 
one of the Indian brigades had also reached Tientsin, together with smaller 
reinforcements sent by the other powers, and thanks chiefly to the energetic 
counsels of the British commander. General Sir Alfred Gaselee, a relief 
column, numbering twenty thousand men, at last set out for Peking on 
August 4th, a British naval brigade having started up river the previous 
afternoon. It arrived within striking distance of Peking on the evening of the 
13th. The Russians tried to steal a march upon the allies during the night, 
but were checked at the walls and suffered heavy losses. The Japanese 
attacked another point of the walls the next morning, but met with fierce 
opposition, whilst the Americans were delayed by getting entangled in the 
Russian line of advance. The British contingent was more fortunate, and, 
skilfully guided to an unguarded water-gate, General Gaselee and a party of 
Sikhs were the first to force their way with trifling loss through to the 
British legation. About 2 p.m. on the afternoon of August 14th the long 
siege was raised. 


The Siege of the Legations 


For nearly six weeks after the first interruption of communications no news 
reached the outside world from Peking except a few belated messages, 
snmggled through the Chinese lines by native runners, urging the 
imperative necessity of prompt relief. During the greater part of that period 
the foreign quarter was subjected to heavy rifle and artillery fire, and the 
continuous fighting at close quarters with the hordes of Chinese regulars, as 
well as Box-ers, decimated the scanty ranks of the defenders. The supply of 
both ammunition and food was slender. But the heroism displayed by 
civilians and professional combatants alike was inexhaustible. Some of the 
legations were totally or partially destroyed. In their anxiety to burn out the 
British legation, the Chinese did not hesitate to set fire to the adjoining 
buildings of the hanlin, the ancient seat of Cliinese classical learning and 
the storehouse of priceless literary treasures and state archives. The fu, or 


palace, of Prince Su, separated only by a canal from the British legation, 
formed the centre of the international position, and was held with 
indomitable valour by a small Japanese force under Colonel Sheba, assisted 
by a few Italian marines and volimteers of other nationahties and a number 
of Christian Chinese. The French legation on the extreme right and the 
section of the city wall held chiefly by Germans and Americans were also 
points of vital importance which had to bear the brunt of the Chinese attack. 


Little is known as to what passed in the councils of the Chinese court dur- 
ing the siege. But there is reason to believe that throughout that period 
grave divergencies of opinion existed amongst the highest officials. The 
attack upon the legations appears to have received the sanction of the 
dowager-empress, acting upon the advice of Prince Tuan and the extreme 
Manchu party, at a grand council held during the night of June 18th-19th, 
upon receipt of the news of the capture of the Taku forts by the international 
forces. The emperor himself, as well as Prince Ching and a few other 
influential mandarins, strongly protested against the empress’s decision, but 
it was acclaimed by the 
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vast majority of those present. Tlie moderate party was probably not in a 
position to do more than act as a drag upon the more violent faction. Three 
members of the tsimg-li-yainen were pubhcly executed for attempting to 
modify the terms of an imperial edict ordering the massacre of all 
foreigners throughout the provinces, and most of the Manchu nobles and 
high officials, and the eunuchs of the palace, who have played an important 
part in Chinese politics throughout the dowager-empress’s tenure of power, 
were heart and soul with the Boxers. But it was noted by the defenders of 
the legations that Prince Ching’s troops seldom took part, or only in a half- 


The Siege of Troy 


A story acquired celebrity in aftertimes, that, the fleet being long detained 
at Aulis by contrary winds, Agamemnon sacrificed his daughter Iphigenia 
as a propitiatory offering to obtain from the gods a safe and speedy passage 
to the Trojan coast. To the credit of his character however it is added that he 
submitted to this abominable cruelty with extreme reluctance, compelled by 
the clamours of the army, who were persuaded that the gods required the 
victim ; nor were there wanting those who asserted that by a humane fraud 
the princess was at last saved, under favour of a report that a fawn was 
miraculously sent by the goddess Diana to be sacrificed in her stead. Indeed 
the story, though of such fame, and so warranted by early authorities, that 
some notice of it seemed requisite, wants, it must be confessed, wholly the 
best authentication for matters of that very early age ; for neither Homer, 
though he enumerates Agamemnon’s daughters, nor Hesiod, who not only 
mentions the assembling of the Grecian forces under his command at Aulis, 
but specifies their detentions by bad weather, has left one word about so 
remarkable an event as this sacrifice. 


The fleet at length had a prosperous voyage. It consisted of about twelve 
hundred open vessels, each carrying from fifty to a hundred and twenty 
men. The number of men in the whole armament, computed from the mean 
of those two numbers mentioned by Homer as the complement of different 
ships, would be something more than a hundred thousand ; and Thucydides, 
whose opinion is of the highest authority, has reckoned this within the 
bounds of probability ; though a poet, he adds, would go to the utmost of 
current reports. The army, landing on the Trojan coast, was immediately so 
superior to the enemy as to oblige them to seek shelter within the city walls 
: but here the operations were at a stand. The hazards to which unfortified 
and solitary dwellings were exposed from pirates and freebooters had 
driven the more peaceable of mankind to assemble in towns for mutual 
security. To erect lofty walls around those towns for defence was then an 
obvious resource, requiring little more than labour for the execution. More 
thought, more art, more experience were necessary for forcing the rudest 
fortification, if defended with vigilance and courage. But the Trojan walls 
were singularly strong: Agamemnon’s army could make no impression 


hearted way, in the fighting, which was chiefly conducted by Tung-fu- 
hsiang’s soldiers and the Boxer levies. The modern artillery which the 
Chinese possessed was only spasmodically brought into play. Nor cUd any 
of the attacking parties ever show the fearlessness and determination which 
the Cliinese had somewhat unexpectedly displayed on several occasions 
during the fighting at and around Tientsin. 


Nevertheless, the position of the defenders at the end of the first four weeks 
of the siege had grown well-nigh desperate. Suddenly, just when things 
were looking blackest, on the 17th of July the Chinese ceased firing, and a 
sort of informal armistice secured a period of respite for the beleaguered 
Europeans. The capture of the native city of Tientsin by the alhed forces 
had shaken the self-confidence of the Chinese authorities, w-ho had hitherto 
not only countenanced but themselves directed the hostihties. By a curioas 
coincidence, it was just at the time when the besiegers were relaxing their 
efforts that the intense anxiety of the civilised world with regard to the fate 
of the besieged reached its culminating point. Circumstantial accounts of 
the fall of the legations and the massacre of their inmates were circulated in 
Shanghai and telegraphed to Europe, and coupled with the despairing tone 
of the few messages which had been smuggled out of Peking in June — 
more especially Sir Robert Hart’s message of June 24th — and with the 
admissions made by Chinese provincial officials, these reports found 
general credence. It was not till the following week that an authentic 
message received through the Chinese legation at Washington proved these 
fears to be premature. 


Desultory fighting continued, and grave fears were entertained that the 
approach of the reUef column would prove the signal for a desperate 
attempt to rush the legations before effectual assistance could reach them. 
The attempt was made, but failed. The relief, however, came not a day too 
soon. Of the small band of defenders, which, including civiUan volunteers, 
had never mustered five hundred, sixty-five had been killed and one 
hundred and thirty-one wounded. Anmiunition and provisions were almost 
at an end. Even more desperate was the situation at the Pei-tang, the Roman 
Catholic northern cathedral and mission house, where, vnth the help of a 
small body of French and Italian marines, Favier had organised an 
independent centre of resistance for his community of over three thousand 


souls. Their rations were absolutely exhausted when, on August 15th, a 
relief party was despatched to their assistance from the legations. 


The ruin wrought in Peking during the two months’ fighting was appalling. 
Apart from the wholesale destruction of foreign property in the Tatar city, 
and of Chinese as well as European buildings in the vicinity of the 
legations, the wealthiest part of the Chinese city had been laid in ashes. The 
retribution which overtook Peking after its capture by the international 
forces was terrible. Order was, however, gradually restored, first in the 
Japanese and then in the British and American quarters, though several 
months elapsed before there was any real revival of native confidence. 
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So unexpected had been the rapid and victorious advance of the allies that 
the dowager-empress with the emperor and the rest of the court did not 
actually leave Peking until the day after the legations had been relieved. But 
the northern and western portions of the Tatar city had not yet been 
occupied, and the fugitives made good their escape on the afternoon of the 
15th in the direction of the Western Hills. When the allies some days later 
marched through the Forbidden City, they found only a few eunuchs and 
subordinate officials in charge of the imperial apartments. 


At the end of September Field-Marshal Count von Waldersee, with a Ger- 
man expeditionary force of over twenty thousand men, arrived to assume 
the supreme command conferred upon him with the more or less willing 
assent of the other powers. As a matter of fact, his authority was never 
practically recognised by either the French or the American commanders, 
and was only effectively exercised over the British and the small Italian and 
Austrian contingents. A large portion of the Japanese troops was shipped 
back to Japan soon after the relief of the legations, and the bulk of the 
Russian forces was withdrawn into Manchuria. There were indeed no 


longer any important military operations to be carried out. After a few 
punitive expeditions had been sent to Paoting-fu and other districts in the 
neighbourhood of Peking, where exceptionally brutal outrages had been 
committed during the summer, the duties of the foreign troops were 
henceforth chiefly in the nature of police work. The Germans arrived too 
late to take any part in the relief of Peking. The removal by the Germans of 
the ancient astronomical instruments from Peking was condemned even in 
the German press as an act of unjustifiable vandalism. Towards the end of 
February, 1901, preparations were made at the German headquarters for an 
extensive forward movement in the direction of Singanfu, but it was 
ultimately abandoned, owing to the refusal of the other powers, and more 
especially of Great Britain and Japan, to countenance such an adventurous 
enterprise. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


Great anxiety prevailed as to the effect of the flight of the Chinese court in 
other parts of the empire. The anti-foreign movement had not spread much 
beyond the northern provinces, in which it had had the open support of the 
throne and of the highest provincial officials. But amongst British and 
Americans alone, over two hundred defenceless foreigners had fallen 
victims to the treachery of high-placed mandarins. The Roman Catholic 
missionaries and communities throughout the north had met, or been 
threatened, with the same fate, and sporadic outbreaks such as that which 
had occurred at Su-chan, south of the Yangtse, showed that there were 
explosive materials scattered all over the empire. In the Yangtse valley 
order had been maintained by the energy of the viceroys of Nanking and 
Wu-chang, who had acted throughout the critical period in loyal co- 
operation with the British consuls and naval commanders. After some 
hesitation, an Indian brigade, followed by French. German, and Japanese 
contingents, had been landed at Shanghai for the protection of the 
settlements, and though the viceroy, Liu Kun-yi, had welcomed British 
support, and even invited the joint occupation of the Yangtse forts by 
British and Chinese troops, the appearance of other European forces in the 
Yangtse valley was viewed with great suspicion. In the south 
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there were serious symptoms of unrest, especially after Li Hung Chang had 
left Canton for the north, in obedience, as he alleged at the time, to an 
imperial edict which, there is reason to believe, he invented for the 
occasion. 


The Chinese court, after one or two intermediate halts, had retired to 
Singanfu, one of the ancient capitals of the empire, situated in the 
inaccessible province of Shen-si. The influence of the ultra-reactionaries, 
headed by Prince Tuan and General Tung-fu-hsiang, still dominated its 
councils, although edicts, illusory if genuine, were from time to time stated 
to have been issued for the punishment of some of the leading officials 
concerned in the anti-foreign outrages, and credentials were sent to Prince 
Ching and to Li Hung Chang, who, after waiting for some weeks upon 
events at Shanghai, had proceeded to Peking, authorising them to treat with 
the powers for the re-establishment of friendly relations. 


THE ANGLO-GERM.tM AGREEMEXT 


On October 16th the Anglo-German agreement was signed. Germany 
would seem to have been chiefly actuated by the desire to forestall any 
isolated action on the part of Great Britain in the Yangtse valley. The 
German government a few months later openly denied that the agreement 
applied to Manchuria, in spite of the contrarj’ opinion entertained by the 
British government. It has given Germany a claim to a footing in the 
Yangtse valley which it is difficult to reconcile with the policy propounded 
by British ministers when they published the Yangtse “assurance,” obtained 
in 1898 from the tsung-li- yamen. In one of his statements to the Reichstag, 
the imperial chancellor referred to the Anglo-German agreement as ” the 
Yangtse agreement,” and that designation has ever since been universally 
adopted in Germany. 


The Negotiations 


The conferences held between the foreign ministers in the Chinese capital 
had constantly to be supplemented by references to their governments and 
by prolonged correspondence between the different cabinets. While for 
various reasons Russia, Japan, and the United States were inclined to treat 
China with great indulgence, Germany insisted upon the signal punishment 
of the guilty officials, and in this she had the support not only of the other 
members of the Triple Alliance, who.se interests in China were only of 
secondary importance, but also of Great Britain, and to some extent even of 
France, the protector of the Roman Catholic church in the eastern countries. 


It was not until after months of laborious negotiations that an agreement 
was finally arrived at with regard to the general tenor of the demands to be 
formally made upon the Chinese government. They were embodied in a 
joint note signed by all the foreign ministers on December 20th and 21st, 
1900. The preamble announced that the allied powers consented to accede 
to China’s petition for peace on “irrevocable conditions” therein stated. 
These were substantially as follows: Honourable reparation for the murder 
of Baron von Ketteler and of M. Sugiyama was to be made in a specified 
fonn, and expiatory monuments were to be erected in cemeteries where 
foreign tombs had been desecrated. “The most severe punishment befitting 
their crimes” was to be inflicted on the personages designated by the decree 
of September 21st, and also upon others to be designated later by the 
foreign ministers, and the official examinations were to be suspended in the 
cities where foreigners had been 
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mvirdered or ill-treated. An equitable indemnity, guaranteed by financial 
measures acceptable to the powers, was to be paid to states, societies, and 
individuals, including Chinese who had suffered because of their 
employment by foreigners, but not including Chinese Christians who had 
suffered only on account of their faith. The importation or manufacture of 


arms or materiel was to be forbidden; permanent legation guards were to be 
maintained at Pekmg, and the diplomatic quarter was to be fortified, while 
communication with the sea was to be secured by a foreign military 
occupation of the strategic points and by the demolition of the Chinese 
forts, including the Taku forts, between the capital and the coast. 
Proclamations were to be posted throughout China for two years, 
threatening death to the members of anti-foreign societies, and recording 
the punishment of the ringleaders in the late outrages ; and the \iceroys, 
governors, and provincial officials were to be declared by imperial edict 
responsible, on pain of immediate dismissal and perpetual disability to hold 
office, for anti-foreign outbreaks or violations of treaty within their 
jurisdictions. China was to facilitate commercial relations by negotiating a 
revision of the commercial treaties. The tsung-li-yamen was to be reformed, 
and the ceremonial for the reception of foreign ministers modified as the 
powers should demand. Compliance with these terms was declared to be a 
condition precedent to the arrangement of a time limit to the occupation of 
Pekmg and of the provinces by foreign troops. 


The Manchurian Convention 


Under instructions from the court, the Chinese plenipotentiaries affixed 
their signatures on January 14th, 1901, to a protocol, by which China 
pledged herself to accept these terms in principle, and the conference of 
ministers then proceeded to discuss the definite form in which compliance 
with them was to be exacted. No attempt was made to raise the question of 
the dowager-empress’s responsibility for the anti-foreign movement, as 
Russia had from the first set her face against the introduction of what she 
euphemistically termed “the dynastic question.” But even with regard to the 
punishment of officials whose guilt was beyond dispute, grave divergencies 
arose between the powers. The death penalty was ultmiately waived in the 
case even of such conspicuous offenders as Prince Tuan and Tung-fu- 
hsiang, but the notorious Yii Hsien and two others were decapitated by the 
Chinese, and three other metropolitan officials were ordered to commit 
suicide, whilst upon others sentences of banishment, imprisonment, and 
degradation were passed, in accordance with a list drawn up by the foreign 
representatives. 


The question of the punLshment of provincial officials responsible for the 
massacre of scores of defenceless men, women, and children was 
unfortunately reserved for separate treatment, and when it came up for 
discussion, it be-came impossible to preserv^e even the semblance of 
unanimity, the Russian minister at once taking issue with his colleagues, 
although he had originally pledged himself as formally as the others to the 
principle. Count Lamsdorff frankly told the British ambassador at St. 
Petersburg that Russia took no interest in missionaries, and as the foreigners 
massacred in the provinces belonged mostly to that class, she declined to 
join in the action of the other powers. Fortunately the rest of the powers, 
including even Japan, who, as a non-Christian state, might have been 
excused for adopting the same attitude as Russia, preserved a united front, 
and though the satisfaction ultimately obtained was not altogether adequate, 
the list of punishments proposed by the British minister. Sir Emest Satow, 
was presented to the Chinese plcnipo-574 THE HISTORY OF CHINA 
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tentiaries with the signatures of all the foreign representatives except thnl 
Russian. *) 


The real explanation of Russia’s cynical secession from the concert of 
powers on this important issue must be sought in her anxiety to conciliate 
the Chinese in view of the separate negotiations in which she was at the 
same time engaged with China in respect of Manchuria. When the Boxer 
movement was at its height at the end of June, 1900, the Chinese authorities 
in Manchuria had wantonly declared war against Russia, and for a moment 
a great wave of panic seems to have swept over the Russian administration, 
civil and military, in the adjoining provinces. The reprisals exercised by the 
Russians were proportionately fierce. The massacre at Blagovestchensk, 
where five thousand Chinese were flung into the Amur by the Cossacks, 
was only one incident in the reign of terror by which the Russians sought to 
restore their power and their prestige. The resistance of the Chinese troops 
was soon overcome, and Russian forces overran the whole province, 
occupying even the treaty port of New-Chwang. 


The Russian government officially repudiated all responsibility for the 
proclamations issued by General Gribski and others, foreshadowing, if not 
actually proclaiming, the annexation of Chinese territory to the Russian 
empire. But Russia was clearly bent on seizing the opportunity for securing 
a permanent hoUl upon Manchuria. In December, 1900, a preliminary 
agreement was made between M. Korostovctz, the Russian administrator- 
general, and Tseng, the Tatar general at Mukden, by which the civil and 
military atlministration of the whole province was virtually placed under 
Russian con-t trol. In February, 1901, negotiations were opened between the 
Russian government and the Chinese minister at St. Petersburg for the 
conclusion of a formal convention of a still more comprehensive character. 
The Russian government refused to disclose its terms, but the draft prepared 
by the Russian foreign office was informally communicated through 
Chinese channels to the British and other friendly governments. 


In return for the restoration to China of a certain measure of civil authority 
in Manchuria, Russia was to be confirmed in the possession of exclusive 
military, civil, and commercial rights, constituting in all but name a 
protectorate, and she was also to acquire preferential rights over all the 
outlying provinces of the Chinese Empire bordering on the Russian 
dominions in Asia. The clauses relating to Chinese Turkestan, Kashgar, 
Yarkand, Khotan, and Mongolia were subsequently stated to have been 
dropped, but the convention nevertheless provoked considerable opposition 
both in foreign countries and amongst the Chinese themselves. On April 3rd 
the Russian government issued a circular note to the powers, stating that, as 
the generous intentions of Russia had been misconstrued, she withdrew the 
proposed convention. 


The Peace Protocol 


The work of the conference at Peking, which had been temporarily 
disturbed by these complications, was then resumed, and soon reached a 
stage which brought the po.ssibility of an early evacuation within the range 
of discussion. Early in April Count von Waldersee invited all the foreign 
commanders to meet him and discuss the feasibility of a partial withdrawal 
of troops. The question of indemnities, however, gave rise to renewed 
friction. Each power drew up its own claim, and whilst Great Britain, the 


United States, and Japan displayed great moderation, other powers, 
especially Gennany and Italy, put in claims which were strangely out of 
proportion to the services 
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rendered by their military and naval forces. It was at last settled that China 
should pay altogether an indemnity of 450,000,000 taels. Finally, the peace 
protocol was drawn up in a form which satisfied all the powers as well as 
the Chinese court. The formal signature was, however, delayed at the last 
mo-ment by a fresh difficulty concerning Prince Chun’s penitential mission 
to Berlin. On September 7th the peace protocol was at last signed at Peking 
by the two Chinese plenipotentiaries and the representatives of Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Russia, the United States, Japan, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Spain. 9 


CHINA-JAPAN WAR OF 1894-95 


In 1894 war broke out between China and Japan. The causes of the war 
arose out of the rival claims of the two powers to assert mfluence in Korea. 
It was an old tradition in Japan, dating back to the legendary achievements 
of the emperor JLngu, that Korea occupied a position of quasi-vassalage to 
the empire. In 1875 a Japanese force had landed on Kang-hwa Island, and 
after a naval demonstration at Chemulpo a treaty had been obtained opening 
Fusan to Japanese trade. From this time Japan began to play an active part 
in Korean alTairs, and under her influence a progressive party arose in 
Seoul, which soon found itself in conflict with the ways of the mass of the 
people. In July, 1882, the legations were burned by a mob. In December, 
1884, a fresh outbreak occurred at Seoul. In April, 1885, a convention was 
signed at Tientsin which secured comparative tranquillity in Korea for nine 
years. 


At the end of May the Tong-Haks defeated the Korean forces, and early in 
June the government appealed to China for military assistance. A small 
Chinese force was at once sent to Asan ; and the Japan government being 
informed, according to the terms of the convention of Tientsin, promptly 
ordered its minister, Otori, who was on leave, to return to Seoul. War-ships 
were sent to Chenmlpo, and Otori with an escort of marines reached Seoul 
on June 10th. The Japanese rapidly followed up tliis step by the despatch of 
about five thousand troops under Major-General Oshima, who relieved the 
marines by the middle of June. A complicated situation thus arose. Chinese 
troops were present in Korea by the request of the government with a view 
to put down an armed rebelHon. The Japanese controlled the capital, and 
were determined to carry out reforms by force if necessary. An interesting 
diplomatic correspondence led only to a deadlock. Japan absolutely 
declined to recognise Korea “as a tributary state of China,” to hmit her 
military forces in the peninsula, or to place any restrictions upon their 
movements; but she proposed that the two powers should “unite their 
efforts for the speedy suppression of the disturbance,” and should 
subsequently send commissioners to inaugurate jointly certain specified 
measures of reform. The tsung-li-yamen considered that ” the idea may be 
excellent, but the measures of reform must be left to Korea herself. Even 
China herself would not interfere with the internal administration of Korea, 
and Japan, having from the very first recognised the independence of 
Korea, cannot have the right to interfere.” The Japanese foreign minister 
replied that “the imperial government, much to their regret, cannot share the 
hopeful vi(!ws” thus expressed, and considered that the government of 
Korea “is lacking in .some of the elements which are essential to 
responsible independence.” Intimately — on July 16th — the tsung-li- 
yamen w;us informed that ;is the Chinese govern-576 THE HISTORY OF 
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ment appeared “disposed to precipitate complications,” Japan was “relieved 
of all responsibility for any eventuality that may in future arise.” War was 
now inevitable imless the Peking government was willing to abdicate all 
claims over Korea. The claims were valueless; but Chinese troops were 


upon them. He was therefore reduced to the method most common for ages 
after, of turning the siege into a blockade, and patiently waiting till want of 
necessaries should force the enemy to quit their shelter. But neither did the 
policy of the times amount by many degrees to the art of subsisting so 
numerous an army for any length of time, nor would the revenues of Greece 
have been equal to it with more knowledge, nor indeed would the state of 
things have admitted it, scarcely with any wealth, or by any means. For in 
countries without commerce, the people providing for their own wants only, 
supplies cannot be found equal to the maintenance of a superadded army. 
No sooner therefore did the Trojans shut themselves within their walls than 
the Greeks were obliged to give their principal attention to the means of 
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subsisting their numerous forces. The common method of the times was to 
ravage the adjacent countries ; and this was immediately put in practice. But 
such a resource soon destroys itself. To have therefore a more permanent 
and certain supply, a part of their army was sent to cultivate the vales of the 
Thracian Chersonesus, then abandoned by the inhabitants on account of the 
frequent and destructive incursions of the wild people who occupied the 
interior of that continent. 


Large bodies being thus detached from the army, the remainder scarcely 
sufficed to deter the Trojans from taking the field again, and could not 
prevent succour and supplies from being carried into the town. Thus the 
siege was protracted to the enormous length of ten years. It was probably 
their success in marauding marches and pirating voyages that induced the 
Greeks to persevere so long. Achilles is said to have plundered no less than 
twelve maritime and eleven inland towns. Lesbos, then under the dominion 
of the monarch of Troy, was among his conquests ; and the women of that 
island were apportioned to the victorious army as a part of the booty. But 
these circumstances alarming all neighbouring people contributed to 
procure numerous and powerful allies to the Trojans. Not only the Asiatic 
States, to a great extent eastward and southward, sent auxiliary troops, but 


already in the country by invitation, and in these circumstances it was not to 
be expected that the shadowy suzerainty would be abandoned. 


At Seoul the issue was forced by the Japanese minister, who delivered an 
ultimatum to the Korean government on July 20th. On the 23rd the palace 
was forcibly occupied, and the pro-Chinese party being removed from 
power, the control of the government passed into the hands of the Japanese. 
Meanwhile China had made efforts to reinforce the detachment at .fVsan, 
and had despatched about eight thousand troops to the Yalu river. The 
outbreak of war thu.s found the Japanese in mihtary possession of Seoul 
and ready to send large forces to Korea, whilst the Chinese occupied Asan 
(about forty miles southward of the capital), and had a considerable body of 
troops in Manchuria in addition to those despatched to the Yalu river. To 
Japan the command of the sea was essential for the secure transport and 
supply of her troops. Without it the experience of the war of the sixteenth 
century would be repeated. China, on the other hand, could utilise overland 
routes to Korea; but difficulties and delays would necessarily be entailed. 
To both powers the naval question was thus all-important. 


Kowshing Incident 


War was not finally declared till August 1st, by which time collisions had 
occurred on sea and land. On July 25th Major-General Oshima, with about 
two thousand five hundred men, started for Asan and found the Chinese 
intrenched at Sung-hwan. The position was successfully attacked on the 
29th, with a loss of about ninety killed and wounded; but Yeh, the Chinese 
commander, escaped with the greater part of his force, and reached Phyong- 
yang by a wide detour. Meanwhile the Japanese squadron was proceeding 
to Chemulpo. On the morning of July 25th an engagement occurred. The 
Japanese vessel Naniwa sank the Kou’shing, more than a thousand of the 
Chinese troops were drowned, and the intention of the Chinese to crush 
their enemies at Seoul between forces moving from the north and south was 
frustrated. Henceforth the Japanese had to deal only with the forces north of 
the capital. 


It was now of vital importance to the Chinese to prevent the transport of 
Japanese troops to Chemulpo, whch was carried on with the greatest energy. 
The Chinese fleet, however, remained in port, and the Japanese made no 


attempt to obtain and keep touch with it. During August and September the 
Japanese were busied in landing troops and stores at Chemulpo and Gensan, 
whilst the Chinese forces in Manchuria moved slowly to the Yalu river. By 
September 12th about fourteen thou.’Aand Japanese had converged upon 
Phyong-yang. A general attack was made on September 15th, and the 
strongly intrenched position was captured. The Chinese retreated 
northwards over the river Yalu. Korea being thus cleared, the war entered 
upon another phase. 


Yalu Battle 


Two days after the capture of Phyong-yang the hostile fleets came in 
contact in the Yalu. The action was decided solely by gun-fire, although the 
Chinese discharged two torpedoes without eflFect. The result of the 
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action was to confer upon the Japanese the full command of the sea, and to 
enable them to prosecute the land campaign without hindrance. The 
surviving Chinese ships, with the exception of one which went aground 
near Ta-lien-wan and was destroyed, reached Port Arthur, and subsequently 
steamed to Wei-hai-wei. 


The Japanese now determined to invade Manchuria. They crossed the Yalu 
and explored the country by means of reconnoitring parties. On November 
6th the important town of Chin-chau was attacked and taken, and on the 7th 
Ta-lien-wan, with its three modern coast forts, was occupied without 
resistance, the fleet arriving in the bay on the same day. The Japanese were 
now in possession of a good harbour, where their siege train could be 
landed, ten miles from Port Arthur. Here the Chinese possessed a strongly 
fortified position held by about nine thousand men. The attack was 
delivered on November 21st. The resistance was contemptible, and Port 
Arthur was captured. 


WEI-HAI-WEI 


Meanwhile in Manchuria the Chinese assumed the offensive. General Sung 
was attacked and defeated on December 19th, but the Japanese, who had 
about four thousand five hundred men present, lost nearly four hundred, the 
Chinese offering a comparatively stubborn resistance. On January 17th the 
Liao- Yang force, estimated at fourteen thousand strong, appeared in front of 
Hai-cheng and opened an ineffective long-range fire, dispersing in disorder 
when the Japanese advanced against them. A similarly futile attack was 
made on January 22nd, the Japanese loss being trifling. 


The advance of the second army northward was long delayed by difficulties 
of transport, aggravated by the rigours of the climate. A brigade of infantry 
and a regiment of cavalry under General Nogi attacked a Chinese force 
strongly posted at Kai-ping on January 10th. The position was carried, and 
communication with the force occupying Hai-cheng was at once 
established. 


The situation in Manchuria being thus secured, the Japanese proceeded to 
attack Wei-hai-wei, where lay the surviving vessels of the Pei-yang 
squadron. On the night of February 4th the Chinese squadron in harbour 
was attacked by ten torpedo boats. Two boats were lost, but the armour-clad 
Ting- Yuen was sunk. On the following night a second attack was made by 
four boats, and the Wei- Yuen, Lai- Yuen, and a gimboat were sunk. On 
February 9th the Ching- Yuen was sunk by the gims in one of the eastern 
forts manned by Japanese .sailors. On the 12th, Admiral Ting wrote to 
Admiral Ito offering to surrender, and then took poison, other officers 
following his example. 


Whilst the Wei-hai-wei campaign was in progress the Chinese despatched a 
great peace mission to Japan, which arrived at Hiroshima on January 31st 
with credentials which were pronounced by Count Ito to be “fatally 
defective.” The original draft made by the United States minister at Peking 
had been replaced by another of Chinese composition, and the idea of the 
tsung-li-yamen seems to have been to ascertain the views of the Japanese 


government without themselves being committed. The Japanese declined to 
treat in the.se circumstances, and the mission returned to China. 


The Chinese concentrated in three groups at Ying-Kau, New-Chwang, and 
Liao- Yang; and General Katsura at Hai-cheng having been reinforceii, 
advanced on February 28th with the third division, and captured New- 
Chwang n. w. — VOL. XXIV. 2 P 
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on March 4th. Two days later Marshal Yamagi with the western column 
moved towards Ying-kau, which was occupied on March 7th. The Japanese 
forces at Ying-kau and New-Chwang now combined in attacking Tien- 
chwang- tai, which was taken on March 9th. 


The Chinese forces in Manchuria being thoroughly broken and dispersed, 
there was nothing to prevent the Japanese from proceeding to the 
occupation of Peking, since the melting of the ice which forms along the 
northern shores of the gulf of Pechili would permit them to land and supply 
large forces at Shan-hai-kwan, within one hundred and seventy miles of the 
capital. Negotiations were therefore opened, and Li Himg Chang proceeded 
to Shimonoseki, where a treaty was signed on April 17th. The terms 
included the ” full and complete independence and autonomy of Korea,” 
and the cession of the southern portion of the pro\ince of Shin-king (with a 
frontier extending from the Yalu river to Ying-kau), of Formosa and 
adjacent islands, and of the Pescadores group. Article I' fixed an indemnity 
of 200,000,000 taels. By Article YI four additional cities and ports were 
opened to Japanese trade, and rights of na\igation on Chinese rivers were 
extended. Wei-hai-wei was to be occupied as a guarantee of performance. 
The ce.ssion of territory in the pro“‘ince of Shin-king was subsequentlj’ 
cancelled by the joint action of Rassia, France, and Germany. 


Politically the main, results of the war were two: first, the raising of Japan 
to the position of a great naval and mihtary power; and, second, the 


hastening by some years of the accomplishment of the plans of Russia for 
the absorption of Manchuria and the Liao-Tung peninsula.” 


CHAPTER III A SUMMARY OF EARLY JAPANESE HISTORY 
Written Specially for the Present Work By captain F. BRINKLEY 


Ethnology has failed to identify the inhabitants of Japan with any other race 
occidental or oriental. That they migrated from the adjacent continent is not 
doubtful, but from what part of it there are no conclusive evidences. Their 
own perception of the fact that an imperial people should have a recognised 
origui seems to have been inspired by the perusal of Chinese history. China 
taught them the art of reading and supplied them with their first literature — 
the only foreign literature they possessed during fourteen centuries. 
Therefore, since they were without any traditions as to their own 
})rovenance, and since Chinese annals showed them the need of such 
traditions, they naturally went to these annals for aid in their perplexity, and 
finding recorded therein a faith that islands inhabited by inmiortals lay 
somewhere in the eastern ocean and had been earnestly sought for by 
ancient sovereigns and philosophers of the Middle Kingdom, they seemed 
to have identified their country with these islands, ascribed to their primeval 
ancestors a divine origin, and called Japan ” sacred.” A cluster of 
picturesque myths gradually grew up to embellish this theory, and 
ultimately becoming the basis of the national religion — Shinto (the way of 
the deities) — continues to conmaand reverence to-day, the lower orders not 
venturing to scrutinise them, the upper recognising their political value. 


It is probable that the Japanese are a mixed race. Among them are to be 
found Mongolian types and Malayan types, the former constituting the 
patricians of the nation, the latter the plebeians. There appear to have been 
two or more tides of Mongoloid immigration. They gradually swept over 
the islands, driving before them a people (the Ainu) who had come from 
Siberia and who had themselves been preceded in some very remote era by 
colonists (the Koro-pok-guru, or pit\dwellers) from the same place. There 
are evidences that the earliest Mongoloid immigrants, though standing on a 
plane considerably above the general level of contemporary Asiatic 


civilisation, were still in the bronze age, whereas the advent of the second 
group carried the nation suddenly into the iron age, with corresponding 
development of industrial capacity in other directions. The two streams did 
not flow from different sources; they were not distinct races but widely 
separated effluents from the same parent river. Where that river had its 
fount there is no clear indication, but it is evident that during the centuries 
between the first and 
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second Mongoloid migrations the mother country had far excelled its 
original offshoot, po that with the advent of the second band of colonists the 
condition of the Japanese underwent marked change. So far as can be 
discerned from the scant indications available, the newcomers did not force 
their civilisation upon their predecessors. The latter, even at that early era, 
seem to have been guided by the eclectic instincts that inform the whole 
history of the Japanese; they accepted the new readily because they 
recognised its merits. But the south-Asian immigrants, the Malayan 
adventurers, when they reached the southern island of the Japanese group 
— borne thither on the bosom of the “Black Tide” (Kuro-shiwo), which 
sweeps northward from the Philippines — commenced a career of conquest 
and overthrew the Mongoloid colonies established on the main island. 
Such, at any rate, is the sequence of events as suggested by tradition. Yet 
amongst the Japanese of the present day the supremacy of the northern or 
Mongoloid type appears to have been immemorially established. Perhaps 
the exfilanation is that although the onset of the impetuous southerns 
proved at first irresistible, they ultimately coalesced with the tribes they had 
conquered, and in the end the principle of natural selection replaced the 
vanquished on their due plane of eminence. Whatever may be the truth as to 
these points, the Japanese with whom \Titt«n history deals — Ahistorj/ 
dating from the seventh century of the Christian era — were a united family 
of Mongoloids and Malays, having for sole enemies the aboriginal Ainu. 


The Ainu, as described by tradition, were a flat-faced, hea\\-jawed, hirsute 
people, belonging to a very low order of humanity. They burrowed in the 
ground for shelter ; they recognised no distinctions of sex in apparel or of 
consanguinity in intercourse; they clad themselves in skins, drank blood, 
were insensible to benefits and perpetually resentful of injuries, used stone 
implements, and never ceased to resist the civilised inmiigrants. Their 
present representatives, a few thousands residing in the northern island of 
Ezo, whither they were gradually driven, are timid, gentle, submissive folk, 
retaining few if any of the faculties essential to survival in a racial struggle, 
incapable of progress, indifferent to improvement, and presenting a more 
and more vivid contrast to the energetic, intelligent, and ambitious 
Japanese. 


These latter, on the contrary, whether history or tradition be consulted, 
stood on a high plane of civilisation already at the commencement of the 
Christian era; high, that is to say, by comparison with any contemporary 
nation except the Chinese. They had iron swords and spears and iron-tipped 
arrows; wore helmets and breastplates of the same metal; used peaked 
saddles, snaffle bits, Eviropean-like stirrups and horse-trappings having 
ornaments of repousse iron covered with sheets of gilt or silvered copper ; 
dressed themselves in a loosely fitting tunic of woven stuff confined at the 
waist by a girdle and in loose trousers reaching nearly to the feet ; had for 
ornaments necklaces of silver, or glass beads ; finger-rings of silver, copper, 
bronze, or iron, plated with precious metal ; buttons, metal armlets, bands 
or plates of gilt copper which were fastened to the tunic; ear-rings and tiaras 
of gold. Their food consisted of fi.sh, flesh, and cereals. They drank some 
kind of fermented liquor. Their hou.sehold utensils were of baked pottery. 
They believed in a future state; wor.’;hipped ancestors, did not practise 
idolatrj’, and were remarkably clean in their habits. 


The term “family” correctly describes the early colony of Japanese. Its head 
was rather a military patriarch than an autocratic ruler, and the 
administrative ofl\ces were divided among his principal followers as 
hereditary rights. Thus there grew up gradually a large oflficial aristocracy, 
consisting 
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first of individuals, then of families, and finally of clans, with the inevitable 
result that certain clans asserted their supremacy and usurped the functions 
of sovereignty, though never failing to recognise its nominal source. That 
featui’e meets the student in every page of Japanese history; the theory of 
the sovereign’s supremacy is uniformly recognised, but the exercise of 
sovereign power is in the hands of an oligarchy. 


It was not until the third century that the interval between Chinese and 
Japanese civilisation began to be bridged by the advent of a number of 
Chinese immigrants, and the effect upon the manners and customs of the 
nation did not show conspicuously until Buddhism, three hundred years 
later, brought to the people a noble creed to replace the meagre cult of 
Shinto, and opened to them, at the same time, a hitherto unimagined mine 
of literature and art. Buddhism certainly owed much of its rapidly acquired 
vogue in Japan to the strenuous patronage of occupants of the throne, 
especially emotional empresses; but even though imperially opposed it 
could scarcely have failed to win converts, for it found the Japanese with a 
material civilisation con-spicuoasly superior to their rudimentary morality, 
and it offered to them a wealth of refinement which appealed irresistibly to 
their a:;sthetic instincts. Nothing, indeed, could have been more striking 
than the contrast that Shinto and Buddhism presented to their adherents : 
the former cold, inornate, severe ; the latter glorious in its massive and 
magnificent temples, its majestic images, its gorgeous paraphernalia, its rich 
sacerdotal vestments, and the picturesque solemnity of its services. Japan 
accepted Buddhism as the faith of civilised Asia ; accepted it more for the 
sake of the converts it had won and the outward attractions it possessed than 
for the sake of her own conversion or the beauty of the foreign faith’s 
ethics. One great obstruction to the propagandism of the Indian creed 
should have been that it preached the supremacy of a new god and took no 
cognisance whatever of the divinities from whom the Japanese claimed 
descent. In short, it asked the occupants of the Japanese throne to patronise 
a faith which -seemed to annul their own sovereign title. Yet during nearly a 
century and a half this anomaly attracted no practical attention, and when it 


did become a burning question, a clever Buddhist priest averted polemi’cs 
by declaring that all the members of the Shinto pantheon were incarnations 
of Buddha. It is impossible to reconcile these events with the idea that any 
theory about celestial lineage had become a cardinal tradition in Japan prior 
to the advent of Buddhism, and there is here another warrant for concluding 
that the political aspects of Shinto were developed simultaneously with the 
compilation of the nation’s first historical annals at the close of the sixth 
century, and that they did not iimuediately assume paramount importance. 


Already in the fourth century, that is to say, some two hundred years before 
the coming of Buddhism, there had been a wave of Chinese and Korean 
immigration into Japan, which brought with it many adjuncts of material 
civilisation, such as the science of canal-cutting as well as of road-making, 
and improved methods of sericulture and silk-weaving. Buddhism 
supplemented these in numerous directions, and the Japanese showed 
themselves perfectly receptive. They adopted everything good 
unhesitatingly. Wholesale changes resulted. The administration was 
remodelled on Chinese lines; the codes of official and social etiquette were 
recast in accordance with Chinese practice; cities were built after Chinese 
plans; literature and art were virtually created by Chinese influence; 
costumes took Chinese shapes; and Chinese standards of taste were 
accepted as final. The term “a nation of imitators” would have applied to 
the Japanese of those early centuries 
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with greater justice than it applies to-day. But the Japanese did not imitate 
China more closely than all western Europe iniitated Greece and Rome. 
Indeed, as between these two phases of history the credit for originality 
must be conceded to the Japanese; for whereas occidental Europe, during 
many centuries, failed to excel its models, Japanese artists, in the course of 
two cycles, surpassed their originals so greatly and added such a strong 
impress of their own genius that modem critics have found difficulty in 
tracing the stages of the evolution. It was so even with Buddhism itself. In 


its transmission through the Japanese mind the foreign faith took many 
bright colours. Death ceased to be a passage to mere non-existence and 
became the entrance to actual beatitude. The ascetic selfishness of the 
contemplative disciple was exchanged for a career of active charity. The 
endless chain of cause and effect was shortened to a single link. The 
conception of one supreme all-merciful being forced itself into prominence. 
The gulf of social and political distinctions that yawned so widely between 
the patrician and the plebeian, and all the other unsightlinesses of the world, 
became subjective cMela destined to disappear at the first touch of moral 
light. 


But these modifications of Buddhism were the product not only of many 
centuries but also of circimistances which, as they lie at the root of the 
nation’s history, must be studied. 


In the earhest times to which authentic annals extend, the cro\%ai had the 
right of eminent domain, and during the era of patriarchal government large 
tracts of land were bestowed by the sovereign upon the great families who 
discharged administrative duties and held herecfitary offices. Among the 
heads of these famihes sharp struggles for pohtical supremacy took place 
from time to time, and one after another they grasped the reahty of 
governing power, leaving its shadow only to the sovereign, between whom 
and the nation they interposed an atmosphere of sacred seclasion. Many 
abuses naturally disfigured such a system. The lower orders, who tilled the 
ground or engaged in manufacturing industry, fell to a status httle better 
than that of serfs, nearly all the products of their toil being appropriated to 
defray the outlays of the oligarchy. By study, first, of the ethics of 
Confucianism and Buddliism, and, secondly, of Chine.se civilisation, this 
unsatisfactory state of affairs was revolutiomsed, and in the middle of the 
seventh century, the last of the usurping clans having been broken, Japan’s 
earliest system of centralised government under an actually ruling emperor 
was inaugurated. Its existence as a practical fact did not extend beyond a 
cycle, but that brief interval sufficed to work large changes. One of these 
was that all lands throughout the country were resinned by the crowai, and 
were then redistributed on the principle that every unit of the nation liad a 
natural title to the usufruct of the soil. It was an excellent system, well 
thought out and wisely organised, but having an exotic philosophy for basis, 


also the European, westward, as far as the Poeonians of that country about 
the river Axius, which afterwards became Macedonia. 


At length, in the tenth year of the war, after great exertions of valour and the 
slaughter of numbers on both sides, anong whom were many of the highest 
rank, Troy yielded to its fate. Yet was it not then overcome by open force ; 
stratagem is reported by Homer ; fraud and treachery have been supposed 
by later writers. It was, however, taken and plundered : the venerable 
monarch was slain : the queen and her daughters, together with only one 
son remaining of a very numerous male progeny, were led into captivity. 
According to some, the city was totally destroyed, and the survivors of the 
people so dispersed that their very name was from that time lost. But the 
tradition supported by better authority, and in no small degree by that of 
Homer himself, whose words upon the occasion seem indeed scarcely 
doubtful, is, that ^neas and his posterity reigned over the Trojan country 
and people for some generations ; the seat of government however being 
removed from Troy to Scepsis : and Xenophon has marked his respect for 
this tradition, ascribing the final ruin of the Trojan state and name to that 
following inundation of Greeks called the “Eolic emigration. 


Agamemnon” s Sad Home-coming 


Agamemnon, we are told, triumphed over Troy ; and the historical evidence 
to the fact is large. But the Grecian poets themselves universally 
acknowledge that it was a dear-bought, a mournful triumph. Few of the 
princes, who survived to partake of it, had any enjoyment of their hard- 
earned glory in their native country. None expecting that the war would 
detain them so long from home, had made due provision for the regular 
administration of their affairs during such an absence. It is indeed probable 
that the utmost wisdom and forethought would have been unequal to the 
purpose. For, in the half-formed governments of those days, the constant 
presence of the prince as supreme regulator was necessary towards keeping 
the whole from running presently into utter confusion. Seditions and 
revolutions accordingly remain recorded almost as numerous as the cities of 
Greece. Many of the princes on their return were compelled to embark 
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it soon felt the influence of tendencies wliich, after a thoasand years of 
cumulative operation, were not likely to be eradicated in a few decades by 
any new civilisation. Ranks, hereditary and official, had to be considered in 
the new allotment, and thus the foundations were again laid for large estates 
in provincial districts. Soon, too, the old strife reconmienced between rival 
clans, and ultimately one, the Fujiwara, gained an ascendency which 
remained almost imchallenged during three centuries. 


Nevertheless, the imperial capital long continued to be the source of power 
and authority, provincial affairs being administered by governors who 
received their appointments from Kioto and retained them for a set term of 
years only. At that time social castes had not yet come into existence, 
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except in the sense that all who could trace their descent from the original 
oligarchs, the sons of the deities, belonged to a special class, wliile the bulk 
cf the nation was broadly divided into “nobles” and “ignobles,” the latter 
consisting of persons pledged to some form of servitude, whether by 
voluntary contract or by sentence of a law-court; the former of persons not 
labouring tnder any such disadvantage. Events, however, now began to 
create a situation that defied the control of the central government. It has 
been shown that before the arrival of the Mongoloid and Malayan colonists 
the islands were inhabited by men of Siberian origin, the Ainu, who 
belonged to a lower type of humanity. Such of these as lived in the 
immediate vicinity of the new colony were speedily dispossessed. But in 
proportion as tliey were pushed farther north the aborigines clung with 
greater tenacity to the soil, and since the central authorities lacked military 
machinery for conducting campaigns in remote parts of the country, it 
became necessary to organise local soldiery. Further, by way of reward for 
dri\dng out these aborigines, the lands taken from them were conferred on 
their conquerors as tax-free estates, and thus there sprang into existence the 
two basic elements of a military feudalism, territorial magnates owing their 
authority to the sword, and territorial troops obedient to that authority. 


Nor were these provincial magnates men originally of inferior rank, so that 
their assumption of independent power might have seemed anomalous. 
They were princes of the blood who, having laid aside their princely titles, 
received family names for the purposes of their new functions. Onlj’ two of 
these families need be mentioned, for they wholly overshadow all others. 
They are the Taira and the Minamoto. The Taira can scarcely be classed 
with the founders of military feudahsm. It is true that they deposed the 
Fujiwara clan from its three centuries of supremacy in Kioto, and that they 
stripped the sovereign of all executive power. But the same facts stood on 
record in the case of the Fujiwara themselves and of their predecessors, for 
strife of clans and usurpation of governing authority were no novelties in 
the history of Japan. The innovation made by the Taira was that they 
established their ascendency by the sword, whereas the Fujiwara had reUed 
on court influence alone. And by the sword, after a brief tenure of power, 
the Taira themselves were overthrown, giving place, in the twelfth century, 
to the Minamoto, who thenceforth, with brief intervals, exercised 
administrative sway until the middle of the nineteenth century, the imperial 
court continuing always to be the nominal source of authority, though 
stripped of all its reality. It is also to be noted that the Taira did not devise 
any special title to represent their autocracy, nor did they remove the seat of 
executive authority to any great distance from Koto. These things stand in 
the record of the Minamoto, whose chieftain was called shngim 
(generalissimo), and whose capital was first at Kamakura, some three 
hundred miles from Kioto, and ultimately still farther north at Yedo (now 
Tokio). A feature that assisted decentralisation of administrative power was 
the granting of tax-free estates, as noted above. The estates themselves did 
not much affect the central government’s revenue, since they were generally 
in regions where taxes had not previously been collected. But their indirect 
influence was considerable, inasmuch as their owners were able to offer 
land on terms that attracted thither multitudes of the heavily taxed peasants 
from other regions. 


One important outcome of feudalism was the division of the nation into 
four classes: military men, agriculturists, artisans, and tradesmen {shi-no- 
ko-sho). That the idea of this classification came originally from China 
there can be no question, but its practical application in Japan is clearly 
traceable to 
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the fact that such of the peasants as had special physical quahties were 
drafted into the local soldiery, and thus gradually a stigma of inferiority 
attached to those who, continuing to till the ground, were inferentially less 
highly endo\v(>(l No claim of racial superiority can be asserted on behalf of 
the samurai, as the military men called themselves. They were essentially a 
part of the people of Japan, differentiated by accident, not by nature. That 
the artisan ranked higher than the trader was because artists were included 
among artisans, and because the functions of production have always 
seemed more honourable in eastc/rn eyes than the functions of barter. It 
may perhaps be asserted of Japanese samurai, agriculturists and artisans 
alike, that they all excelled in honesty and in freedom from sorchd motives. 
The samurai, setting out from the simple principle that life must always be 
held at the service of a liege, gradually elaborated a code of military ethics 
(bushido) having for bases the sanctity of a promise and the superiority of 
death to dishonour; a code which produced extraordinary displays of 
devotion, loyalty, and courage. The farmer, who stood next on the social 
scale and who knew that from his own class the samurai had originally been 
drafted, took pride in reducing to a minimum the ethical interval between 
himself anil the soldier. The artisan held firmly to the faith that any 
concession to sordid instincts must be fatal to the successful exercise of the 
constructive arts. Only the tradesman lacked high ideals. He understood the 
value of credit and developed a system of confidence which could not have 
coexisted with any large practice of chicanery; but except as an instrument 
for cementing combinations or organising trusts he does not seem to have 
appreciated the uses of honesty. 


Of the seven centuries that comprise the hfe of military feudalism in Japan, 
more than four witnessed an almost continuous succession of civil wars. 
The country became an arena where every man fought for his own hand. 
With monotonous iteration the same feature presented itself, delegated 
authority rebelling against its source. Circumstances belied their proverliial 
faculty of creating men to ileal with them until the sixteenth century, when 


a triumvirate of great captains and statesmen saved Japan from permanent 
division into a number of principalities. These illustrious leaders were Oda 
Nobunaga, Hashiba Hideyoshi (commonly called the Taiko), and Tokugawa 
lyeyasu. The work of each supplemented that of the other, but neither their 
quahties nor their acliievements can be spoken of here. lyeyasu founded the 
Tokugawa dynasty of shogims who had their court in Yedo, whence, during 
more than two centuries and a half, they ruled a nation that enjoyed 
unbroken peace. 


One of the most important incidents of the era was the inauguration of 
foreign intercourse in the sixteenth century, and the accompanying advent 
of Christianity, the sequel of which events was that Japan, segregating 
herself from the outer world, incurred the reproach of being an 
unprogressive, illiberal country. History, as it is now disclosed, dispels that 
delusion. The facts are that on the first arrival of foreign ships the Japanese 
welcomed them heartily. Instead of betraying a disposition to restrict the 
comings and goings of Western traders, Japan quickly recognised the 
benefits of over-sea commerce and engaged in it with enthusiasm. 
Portuguese .ships were made free to visit any part of the realm. To the 
Dutch and the English, later visitors, similar liberty was granted, nor was 
there any imposition of onerous taxes or duties. Yet, eighty-seven years 
after this auspicious inauguration of trade and intercourse, Japan reversed 
her policy, adopted an exclusive attitude, substituted distrust and aversion 
for the confidence and amity of her previous 
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mood, and asserted her right of isolation with unrelenting imperiousncss. 
m\“hat factor was responsible for this remarkable change? Christianity. 
Close upon the footsteps of the pioneers of trade came the propagandists of 
Christianity, the Christianity of mediaeval Europe. They, too, were received 
hospitably and they won converts. But the mood ultimately educated by the 
conduct of these propagandists differed widely from the mood they found 
on their coming. The fact has to be closely noted. If the Portuguese and 


Spanish apostles of the Nazarene, together with their Japanese disciples, fell 
victims at the last to the wrath of the nation whose heart they had come to 
win, the cause is to be sought in their own intolerance, in their own 
merciless bigotry, in their own intrigues and in those of their foreign rivals, 
rather than in any innate prejudice or conservatism of the Japanese. They 
taught to Japan the intolerance she subsequently displayed towards 
themselves, and they provoked its display by their own imprudence. 


Nor should it be forgotten that these representatives of Europe who visited 
Japan in the sixteenth century had nothing to offer her in the way of a 
higher civilisation. From her point of view they were rude, truculent, 
debauched men, essentially dirty in their habits, overbearing in their 
methods, greedy of gain, and deficient in most of the graces of life. Chinese 
civilisation had been accepted with open arms eight centuries previously for 
the sake of its manifest excellences. European civilisation, as represented 
by self-seeking tradesmen, rough mariners, and propagandists of a 
mercilesslj’ fanatic religion, deterred by its superficial inferiorities. Two 
admirable adjuncts alone it offered — firearms and the science of military 
fortification — both of which the Japanese appropriated eagerly. 


Under the Tokugawa administration, established by ly/yasu, the third of the 
great triumvirate mentioned above as Japan’s saviours, the country enjoyed 
peace for two centuries and a half. There was much progress, but it was in 
the nature of improvement rather than of innovation. Living entirely 
removed from that international friction under which the Occident’s 
inventive genius burst so often into bright flame, the Japanese were content 
to develop along the lines of their old civilisation. But suddenly in the 
middle of the nineteenth century the West revealed itself to them again. 
Some glimpses of the great world that lay beyond their own sun-bathed 
shores had been caught by Japanese students looking through the narrow 
window of the Dutch factor}’ at Deshima; and the Tokugawa rulers having 
outlived their prestige and their power, intrigues to overthrow them had 
long been in the air. But neither the vague perceptions of students nor the 
aspirations of politicians would have quickly materialised had not 
Americans and Europeans come, and first by forcing open Japan’s doors, 
secondly by inflicting crushing yet conspicuously easy defeats on her two 
greatest feudatories, showed her beyond all doubt that she lay at the mercy 


of the nations she had ignored and that her only protection was to be sought 
in mimicry. 


CHAPTER IV 


OLD JAPAN 


The most interesting portion of Japanese history is that of the rise and fall in 
the Middle Ages of the warlike families which in turn seized the power and 
overawed the crown. Of these the Taira clan stands pre-eminent, though 
much of its history is mixed up with that of its rival, the Minamoto clan. 
The two came first into notice in the tenth century, and quickly mcreased in 
influence and strength. It would appear, indeed, that the court strove to play 
off the one against the other, being moved by fear that the power of either 
might become too great. Thus, if one of the Taira rebelled, the Minamoto 
were authorised by the emperor to subdue him ; while, if any members of 
the latter clan proved unruly, the Taira were only too glad to obtain an 
imperial commission to proceed against them. This gave rise to incessant 
intrigue and frequent bloodshed, ending at last, in the middle of the twelfth 
century, in open warfare. Taira no Kiyomori was at that time the head of his 
clan ; he was a man of miscrupulous character anil unbounded ambition, 
and constantly strove to secure offices at court for hhnself, his family, and 
his adherents. In 1156-59 severe fighting took place at the capital between 
the rival clans, each side striving to obtain possession of the person of the 
sovereign in order to give some colour of right to its actions. In 1159 
Kiyomori eventually triumphed, and the sword of the executioner ruthlessly 
completed the measure of his success in the field. Nearly the whole of the 
Minamoto chiefs were cut off — among them being Yoshitomo, the head of 
the clan. A boy named Yoritomo, the third son of Yoshitomo, was, however, 
spared through the intercession of Kiyomori’s stepmother; and Yoshitsun, 
also Yoshitomo’s son by a concubine, was, with his mother and two 
brothers, permitted to live. Yoritomo and his half-brother Yoshitsun6 were 
destined eventually to avenge 
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the death of their kinsmen and completely to overthrow the Taira house, but 
this did not take place till thirty years later. In the mean time Kiyomori’s 
power waxed greater and greater; he was himself appointed daijo-daijin 
(prime minister), and he married his daughter to the emperor Takakura, 
whom, in 1180, he forced to abdicate in favour of the heir-apparent, who 
was Kiyomori’s own grandson. After raising his family to the highest 
pinnacle of pride and power, Kiyomori died in 1181, and retribution 
speedily overtook the surviving members of his clan. The once almost 
annihilated Minamoto clan, headed by Yoritomo, mustered their forces in 
the Kuan-to and other eastern regions for a final attempt to recover their 
former influence. Marching westwards under the command of Yoshitsun4, 
they started on one grand series of triumphs, terminating (1185) in a 
crowning victory in a sea-fight off Dannoura, near Shmionoseki, in the 
province of Choshiu. The overthrow of the Taira family was complete; the 
greater number perished in the battle, and many were either drowned or 
delivered over to the executioner. The emperor hunself (Antoku, eighty- 
second of his line), then only in the seventh year of his age, was drowned, 
with other members of the imperial house. The Taira supremacy here came 
to an end, having existed during the reigns of nine emperors. 


The period of the Minamoto supremacy lasted from this time imtil the year 
1219. Yoritomo was the leading spirit, as his sons Yoriiy and San6-tomo, 
who succeeded hun in turn, did not in any way attain to special fame. 
Having secured himself against molestation from the Taira, Yoritomo 
directed his efforts systematically to the consolidation of his power in the 
East. Commencing from the Kuan-to, he soon overawed the whole of the 
northern provinces, and also extended what was virtually his dominion to 
the westwards in the direction of Kioto. Kamakura, a town on the seashore 
in the province of Sagami, an old seat of the Minamoto family, was made 
his metropolis. The site of this town faces the sea, and is completely shut in 
on the rear by a semicircular ridge of steep hills, through which narrow 
cuttings or passes lead to the country beyond. Under Yoritomo Kamakura 
prospered and increased in size and importance ; a large palace was built, 


barracks were erected, and it became the capital of the east of Japan. In the 
year 1192 the emperor Takahira (also known as Go-Toba no In) issued a 
decree creating Yoritomo Sei-i-tai-shogmi (literally, “barbarian-subjugating 
generalissimo”) and despatched an imperial envoy from Kioto to Kamakura 
to invest him with the office. He and each shogun who came after him were 
thus nominated commanders-in-chief, holding the oflSce by order of and 
investment from the emperor, to preserve peace and tranquillity on the 
eastern marches of Japan. This has given rise, in numerous works on Japan 
published by different authors (Doctor Kampfer among them), to the 
common assertion that Japan possessed two emperors — the one 
“spiritual,” residing at Kioto, and the other “temporal,” residing at 
Kamakura and afterwards at Yedo. This idea, though entirely erroneous, is 
not unnatural ; for, although each successive shogun owned allegiance to 
the emperor and was invested by the latter, still his own position as supreme 
head of the military organisation of the country and his influence over the 
powerful territorial nobles made him de facto almost the equal of a 
sovereign in his own right. This condition of affairs continued until the 
revolution of 1868, when the shogun’s power was shattered, the military 
domination swept away, and the mikado reinstated in his early position of 
supreme authority. Yoritomo’s two sons Yoriiy’ and San‘tomo were in turn 
invested with the office of shogun ; they both dwelt at Kamakura. In 1219 
Santomo was killed by Yoriiy’‘s son, m revenge 
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for the supposed murder of Yoriiy’ himself, and as he died without issue, 
the main line of the Minamoto family thus came to an oiul. 


Upon this commenced the supremacy of the Hojo family, who had for years 
been adherents of the Minamotos. The heirs of the latter having failed, the 
office of shogun was conferred upon different members of the illustrious 
house of Fujiwara, who all resided at Kamakura. Th(> military 
administration, however, was invariably in the hands of the Hojos, who 
acted as regents of the shogun ; their supremacy lasted from 1225 to 1333 


through what are commonly called the “seven generations of the Hojo 
family.” The event of principal importance during this period was the 
repulse of the Mongol invasion, which occurred in the year 1281. Kublai 
Khan, founder of the Yuen dynasty in China, had for some years back 
repeatedly sent to demand submission from Japan, but this being refused 
about ten thousand of his troops attacked Tsusluma and Oki in 1274. This 
expedition was repulsed, and some envoys despatched to Japan m 1275, 
anil also in 1279, were decapitated by the regent, Hojo no Tokimun6. 
Exasperated at this defiance, the Mongol chief collected a mighty 
armament, which was despatched to Japan in 1281. The numbers of this 
invading force are by Japanese writers estimated at no less than one 
hundred thousand Chinese, Mongol, and Korean troops. They descended 
upon the coast of Kiusiu, where several engagements were fought ; 
eventually a severe storm destroyed and dispersed the fleet, and the 
Japanese,” taking advantage of this favourable opportunity, vigorously 
attacked and completely annihilated the invaders, of whom but three are 
said to have escaped to tell the tale. It is not surprising that no further 
attempt to conquer Japan should have been made by the Mongols. In 1331, 
towards the close of the Hojo supremacy, the succession to the crown was 
disputed, and from that time until 1392 there existed two courts, known as 
the northern and the southern ; in the latter year, however, the southern 
dynasty (established at the town of Nara, near Kioto) handed over the 
regalia to the emperor Go Komatsu, who from that time was recognised as 
the legitimate mikado. During the period of anarchy and civil war that took 
place in this century, Kamakura was attacked and destroyed, in 1333, by 
Nitta Yoshisada, head of a family descended from the Minamoto clan. The 
rule of the Hojos was thus terminated, and by 1338 the family had well- 
nigh disappeared. 


During the confusion and disturbance createtl by the contest between the 
rival courts, and also throughout the whole of the fifteenth century, Japan 
was devastated by fire and sword in civil wars of the most terrible descrii> 
tion. Several families endeavoured in succession to acquire the supremacy, 
but none were able to wield it long. The dynasty of shogun (the A.shikaga 
line) proved bad rulers, and though the families of Nitta, Uyesugi, and 
others came prominently into notice, they were unable to pacify the whole 
empire. In the early part of the sixteenth century what was termed the “later 
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again with their adherents, to seek settlements in distant countries. A more 
tragical fate awaited Agamemnon. His queen, Clytemnestra, having given 
her affection to his kinsman “gisthus, concurred in a plot against her 
husband, and the unfortunate monarch on his return to Argos was 
assassinated ; those of his friends who escaped the massacre were 
compelled to fly with his son Orestes ; and, so strong was the party which 
their long possession of the government had enabled the conspirators to 
form, the usurper obtained complete possession of the throne. Orestes found 
refuge at Athens ; where alone among the Grecian states there seems to 
have been then a constitution capable of bearing both the absence and the 
return of the army and its commander without any essential derangement. 


Such were the Trojan war and its consequences, according to the best of the 
unconnected and defective accounts remaining, among which those of 
Homer have always held the first rank. In modern times, as we have seen, 
the authority of the great poet as an historian has been more questioned. It is 
of highest importance to the history of the early ages that it should liave its 
due weight ; and it may therefore be proper to mention here some of the 
circumstances which principally establish its authority ; others will occur 
hereafter. It should be observed then that in Homer’s age poets were the 
only historians ; whence, though it does not at all follow that poets would so 
adhere to certain truth as not to introduce ornament, yet it necessarily 
follows that veracity in historical narration would make a large share of a 
poet’s merit in public opinion, a circumstance which the common use of 
written records and prose histories instantly and totally altered. The 
probability and the very remarkable consistency of Homer’s historical 
anecdotes, variously dispersed as they are among his poetical details and 
embellish-ments, form a second and powerful testimony. Indeed, the 
connection and the clearness of Grecian history, through the very early 
times of which Homer has treated, appear very extraordinary when 
compared with the darkness and uncertainty that begin in the instant of our 
losing his guidance, and continue through ages.’* 


Hojo” family arose in the Kuan-to, and for “four generations” established 
their chief seat at the town of Odawara, in the province of Sagami, 
immediately to the east of the Hakone hills. At this time, too, lived the 
famous generals Ota Nobunaga and Toyotomi Hid/yoshi. The latter is 
perhaps best known to Europeans as the Taiko Hid/yoshi, or simply as 
Taiko-sama, ” my lord the Taiko.” Taiko, it may here be remarked, is not a 
name (as commonly supposed), but a title, and signifies literally “great 
lord.” Another common error is to speak of Hid/yoshi as the shogun ; he 
never held that office. The sixteenth century also saw the first persecutions 
directed against the native Christians; the religion had been introduced by 
the Portuguese in 1549, when 
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Xavier first came to Japan. In 1586 Ota Nobunaga was assassinated, and the 
taiko succeeded him in the chief military power. In 1590 the family of the 
“later Hojo” was overthrown by him, and the town of Odawara taken. 
Hideyoshi then bestowed upon his general Tokugawa lyyasu the eight 
provinces of the Kuan-to, at the same time directing him to take up his 
residence at Yedo, which was at that period a town of very small 
importance. Hideyoshi died in 1594. 


The Tokugawa dynasty lasted from the appointment of lyeyasu to the office 
of shogun in 1603 until the resignation of the last shogun, Yoshinobu 
(usually calletl Keiki) in 1867. This dynasty comprised fifteen generations 
of the family, and is undoubtedly the most important throughout the whole 
of Japanese history. lyeyasu was a consummate politician as well as a 
successful general, and to him the powerful territorial nobles (daimio) 
throughout the whole country speedily submitted, some from motives of 
personal interest, and others under compulsion after a crowning victory 
obtained over them by the Tokugawa chief at Sekigahara, on the confines of 
the provinces of Mino and Omi, in 1600. This famous battle completely 
established the supremacy of lyeyasu, and his rule was gladly accepted by 
the country as putting an end to the scenes of bloodshed and anarchy from 


which all classes had so severely suffered for well-nigh two centuries back. 
Under this dynasty of shogun Yedo became a large and populous city, as the 
presence of their court gave a grand impetus to trade and manufactures of 
all kinds. The attendants of the mikado at Kioto were the old huge, or court 
nobles, descended from cadet branches of the imperial line; they were, as a 
rule, of anything but ample means, yet their rank and prestige received full 
recognition from all classes. The court of the shogun at Yedo was, on the 
contrary, mainly composed of men who were more noted for their territorial 
possessions and influence than for ancient lineage, for skill in warlike 
accomplishments rather than in literature and art. This court of Yedo was 
formed from the territorial nobles (daimio), the petty nobility of the 
Tokugawa clan (called hatamoto), and lower attendants, etc., known as 
gok&nin. The hatamoto were originally no less than eighty thousand in 
number, and were in fact the soldiers composing the victorious army of 
lyeyasu and ennobled by him ; they resided continuously in Yedo, very 
rarely even visiting their country fiefs. The daimio, on the other hand, were 
forced to attend in Yedo only at certain stated Intervals, varying 
considerably In different cases, and spent the rest of their time at their 
castle-towns in the provinces — their wives and families remaining behind 
in Yedo, virtually as hostages for the good behaviour of the heads of their 
respective clans. The feudal system was thus introduced by lyeyasu, but he 
was too wary to force his yoke in a precipitate manner upon the great 
nobles. He gathered around him his own immediate adherents, upon whom 
he conferred the more important positions of trust (notably in regard to the 
garrisoning of a cordon of minor strongholds around his own castle at 
Yedo). It was, however, reserved for his grandson lyemitsu (1623-1650) to 
complete the system thus inaugurated; by the latter the nobles were treated 
solely as feudal vassals, and many very stringent regulations for their 
guidance and dinr-tion were put into force. A similar course was adopted by 
the successors of lyemitsu, and this system prevailed imtil the fall of the 
Tokugawa dynasty in 1868. Under their rule, however, Japan enjoyed the 
benefit of almost uninterrupted peace for more than two hundrerl and fifty 
years ; the burden imposed by them was only cast off after fifteen members 
of the clan had succeeded to the chieftainship. *> 
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The first account of Japan given by any European writer is found in the 
works of Marco Polo, who remained for seventeen years (1275-1292) at the 
court of Kublai Khan, and describes an expedition undertaken by that ruler 
against Japan wliich ended in failure. <» 


“Zipangu,” says Marco Polo, “is an island in the eastern ocean situated at 
the distance of about fifteen hundred miles from the mainland, or coast of 
Manji.i It is of considerable size; its inhabitants have fair complexions, are 
well made, and are civihsed in their manners. Their rehgion is the worship 
of idols. They are independent of every foreign power, and governed only 
by their own kings. They have gold in the greatest abundance, its sources 
being inexhaustible; but as the king does not allow of its beuig exported, 
few merchants ^isit the country, nor is it frequented by much shipping from 
other parts. To tliis circumstance we are to attribute the e.xtraordinary 
ricluiess of the sovereign’s palace, according to what we are told by those 
who have access to the place. The entire roof is covered with a plating of 
gold, in the same manner as we cover houses, or, more properly, churches, 
with lead. The ceihngs of the halls are of the same precious metal ; many of 
the apartments have small tables of pure gold, considerably thick; and the 
windows, also, have golden ornaments. So vast, indeed, are the riches of the 
palace that it is impossible to convey an idea of them. In this island there 
are pearls, also, in large quantities, of a pink colour, round in shape, and of 
great size, equal in value to white pearls, or even exceeding them. It is 
customary with one part of the inhabitants to bury their dead, and with 
another part to burn them. The former have a practice of putting one of 
these pearls into the mouth of the corpse. There are also found there a 
number of precious stones.” <^ 


Europeans began to \Tsit the island in the sixteenth century. Portuguese 
trading vessels came first in 1542, and in 1549 the Jesuit missionary Xavier 
with two companions landed in Satsuma and were at first well received by 
the king, although afterwards a royal edict forbade the acceptance of the 
new doctrine, and Xavier went to Hirado, where he met with more success, 
probably because the marked respect shown by the Portuguese there to the 


priest convinced the prince of that pro-ince that Xavier was a man of much 
influence at home. As is pointed out by Messrs. Murdoch and Yamagata« in 
their History of Japan : 


“The simple fact was that in matters of religion the average intelligent 
Japanese among the upper class was an indifferentist — a Laodicean or a 
GaUio who cared for none of these things. To him a new rehgion was of far 
less consequence or interest than a new sauce would have been to an Eng- 
Ushman of the time of Voltaire. His attitude towards it, in fact, is 
exceedingly well indicated by Nobunaga’s reply to those who questioned 
him about the advisabiUty of admitting Christianity into his dominions — 
that the establishment of one more sect in a country counting some thirty- 
odd sects already could not be a matter of any real consequence. On the 
other hand, to any new product or new notion in the sphere of practical 
utiUty and to the advantage the country might draw from it, the Japanese 
mind was then, as it is now, keenly aUve and alert. Hence every Japanese 
princelet was eager to see the Portuguese ships in his harbours, but he 
wished them to bring him guns and 


‘ The true distance is about five hundred miles; but, possibly, by miles 


Marco Polo may have mtcnded Chinese li, of which there are nearly three 
in our mile. 
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gunpowder, not crosses and missals — merchants, and not priests, unless 
these latter could teach liis subjects something of real practical 
consequence.”” 


JAPAN AS SEEN BY THE PORTUGUESE 


Japan, as found by the Portuguese, embraced three large islands, besides 
many smaller ones. Ximo (or Kiusiu), the most southern and western of the 
group, and the one with which the Portuguese first became acquainted, is 
separated at the north by a narrow strait from the much larger island of Nip- 
pon,’ forming with its western portion a right angle, within which the third 
and much smaller island of Shikoku is included. These islands were found 
to be divided into sixty-six separate governments, or kingdoms, of which 
Nippon contained fifty-three, Kiusiu nine, and Shikoku four — the 
numerous smaller islands being reckoned as appurtenant to one or another 
of the three larger ones. These kingdoms, grouped into eight, or rather nine, 
larger divisions, and subdivided into principalities of which, in all, there 
were not less than six hundred, had originally (at least such was the 
Japanese tradition) been provinces of a consolidated empire ; but by degrees 
and by dint of civil wars, by which the islands had been, and still were, very 
much distracted, they had reached, at the period of the Portuguese 
discovery, a state of almost complete independence. Indeed, several of the 
kingdoms, like that of Figen, in the west part of Kiusiu, had still further 
disintegrated into independent principalities. 


It still frequently happened, however, that several provinces were united 
under one ruler ; and such was especially the case with five central 
provinces of Nippon, including the great cities of Miako (Kioto), Ozaka, 
and Sakai, which five provinces formed the patrimony of a prince, who 
bore the title of Kubo-Sama — sama meaning lord, and kubo general or 
commander. This title the Portuguese rendered into emperor, and it was 
almost precisely equivalent to the original sense of the Imperator of the 
Romans, though still more exactly corresponding to Cromwell’s title Lord- 
General. 


This kubo-sama, or shogun, as he was otherwise called, was acknowledged 
by all the other princes as in some respect their superior and head. The other 
rulers of provinces bore the title of Sougo or Jacata, which the Portuguese 
rendered by the term king. Reserving to themselves, as their personal 
domain, a good half of the whole extent of their territories, these chiefs 
divided the rest among certain great vassals, called Tono, Conisu, or 
Kounidaimio, who were bound to military service in proportion to the 
extent of the lands which they held; which lands, after reserving a portion 


for their private domain, these nobles distributed in their turn to other 
inferior lords, called .Joriki, who held of them upon similar conditions of 
military service, and who had still beneath them, upon the same footing, a 
class of military vassals and tenants, called Dosiu, and corresponding to the 
men-at-arms of the feudal times of Europe. The actual cultivators of the 
lands — as had also been, and still to a considerable extent was, the case in 
feudal Europe — were in the condition of serfs. 


Thus it happened that, as in feudal Europe, so in Japan, great armies might 
be very suddenly raised; and war being the chief employment of the 
superior classes, and the only occupation, that of the priesthood excepted, 
esteemed honourable, the whole country was in a constant state of 
turbulence and commotion. 


[‘ A name commonly, but incorrectly, used for the main island of Japan. 
The Japanese apply the name Nippon or Dai-Nippon to the entire empire. ] 
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All the classes above enumerated, except the last, enjoyed the highly prized 
honour of wearing two swords. One sword was worn by certain inferior 
officials ; but merchants, traders, and artisans were confounded, as to this 
matter, with the peasants, not being permitted to wear any. The revenue of 
the princes and other proprietors was, and still is, reckoned in kokii or kokf 
of rice, each of three sacks, or bales, each bale containing (according to 
Titsingh) thirty-three and one-third gantings — the universal Japanese 
measure for all articles, liquid or dry — and weighing from eighty-two to 
eighty-three katties, or somewhat more than a hundred of our pounds. Ten 
thousand kokf make a man-kokf, in which the revenues of the great princes 
are reckoned. The distinction of rank was very strictly observed, being even 
ingrained into the language. Inferiors, being seated on their heels, according 
to the Japanese fashion, testified their respect for their superiors by laying 
the palms 


>1yS/ 


Entrance to a Shogun’s Toire, Tokio 


of their hands on the floor and bending their bodies so low that their 
foreheads almost touched the ground, in which position they remained for 
some seconds. This is called the kitu. The superior responded by laying the 
palms of his hands upon his knees and nodding or bowing, more or less 
low, according to the rank of the other party. 


As to everything that required powers of analysis, or the capacity of taking 
general views, the Portuguese missionaries were but poor observers ; yet 
they could not but perceive in the dairi the surviving shadow, and, indeed, 
in the earlier days of the missions, something more than a mere shadow, of 
a still more ancient form of government, in which the civil and 
ecclesiastical authority had both been united under one head. 


The dairi, vo, or mikado, as he was otherwise designated, had for his 
residence the northeast quarter of Miako (a great city, not far from the 
centre of Nippon, but nearest the southern shore). This quarter was of vast 
extent, surrounded by a wall, with a ditch and rampart, by which it was 
separated from the rest of the city. In the midst of this fortified place, in a 
vast palace, easily distinguished from a distance by the height of its tower, 
the dairi dwelt, 
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with his empress or chief wife ; his other eleven wives had adjoining 
palaces in a circle around, outside of which were the dwellings of his 


chamberlains and other officers. 


All the revenue drawn from the city of Miako and its dependencies was 
appropriated to their support, to which the kubo-sama added a further sum 
from his treasury. He himself treated the dairi with as much ceremonious 
respect and semi-worship as the British prime minister bestows upon the 
British queen. He paid an annual visit to the court of the dairi in great state, 
and with all the carriage of an inferior, but took care to maintain a garrison 
at Miako, or its neighbourhood, sufficient to repress any attempt on the part 
of the dairi or his partisans to re-establish the old order of things — an idea 
which, when the islands first became known to the Portuguese, seems not 
yet to have been entirely abandoned. 


The whole court of the dairi, and all the inhabitants of the quarter of Miako 
in which he dwelt, consisted of persons who plumed themselves upon the 
idea of being, like the dairi himself, descended from Tensio Dai-Dsin, the 
first of the demigods, and who in consequence looked down, like the Indian 
Brahmans, upon all the rest of the nation as an inferior race, distinguishing 
themselves as huge, and all the rest of the nation as gege. These kuge, who 
may be conjectured to have once formed a class resembling the old Roman 
patricians, all wore a particular dress, by which was indicated not only their 
character as members of that order, but, by the length of their sashes, the 
particular rank which they held in it ; a distinction the more necessary, 
since, as generally happens with these aristocracies of birth, many of the 
members were in a state of poverty, and obliged to support themselves by 
various handicrafts. 


Of the magnificence of the court of the dairi, and of the ceremonials of it, 
the missionaries reported many stories, chiefiy, of course, on the credit of 
hearsaj’. It was said that the dairi was never allowed to breathe the common 
air, nor his foot to touch the ground ; that he never wore the same garment 
twice, nor ate a second time from the same dishes, which, after each meal, 
were carefully broken — for should any other person attempt to dine from 
them he would infallibly perish by an mflammation of the throat. Nor could 
anyone who attempted to wear the dairi’s cast-off garments, without his 
permission, escape a similar punishment. The dairi, as we are told, was in 
ancient times obliged to seat himself every morning on his throne, with the 


crown on his head, and there to hold himself immovable for several hours 
like a statue. This mimobility, it was imagined, was an augury of the 
tranquillity of the empire ; and if he happened to move ever so little, or 
even to turn his eyes, war, famine, fire, or pestilence was expected soon to 
afflict the unhappy province towards which he had squinted. But as the 
country was thus kept in a state of perpetual agitation, the happy substitute 
was finally hit upon of placing the crown upon the throne without the dairi 
— amore fixed immobility being thus assured ; and, as Kampfer drily 
observes, one doubtless producing much the same good effects. 


At the time of the arrival of Xavier in Japan the throne of the dairi was 
filled by Gonara, the hundred and sixth, according to the Japanese 
chronicles, in the order of succession ; while the throne of the kubo-sama 
was occupied by Josi Far, who was succeeded the next year by his son, Josi 
Tir, the twenty-fourth of these officers, according to the Japanese, since 
their assumption of sovereign power in the person of Joritomo, 1155 a.d. 


One might have expected from the Portuguese missionaries a pretty exact 
account of the various creeds and sects of Japan, or, at least, of the two 
leading 
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religions between which the great bulk of the people were divided; instead 
of which they confound perpetually the ministers of the two religions under 
the common name of bonzes, taking very little pains to distinguish between 
two systems both of which they regarded as equally false and pernicious. 
Their attention, indeed, seems to have been principally fixed on the new 
religion, that of Buddha, or Fo, of which the adherents were by far the most 
numerous, and the hierarchy the most compact and formidable, presenting, 
in its organisation and practices (with, however, on some points a very 
different set of doctrines), a most singular counterpart to the Catholic 


church — a similarity which the missionaries could only explain by the 
theory of a diabolical imitation ; and which some subsequent Catholic 
writers have been inclined to ascribe, upon very unsatisfactory grounds, to 
the ancient labours of Armenian and Nestorian missionaries, being 
extremely unwilling to admit what seems, however, very probable, if not, 
indeed, certain — little attention has as yet been given to this interesting 
inquiry — that some leading ideas of the Catholic church have been derived 
from Buddhist sources, whose missionaries, while penetrating, as we know 
they did, to the East, and converting entire nations, may well be supposed 
not to have been without their influence also on the West. 


Notwithstanding, however, the general prevalence, at the time when Japan 
first became known to Europeans, of the doctrine of Buddha — of which 
there would seem to have been-quite a number of distinct observances, not 
unlike the difTerent orders of monks and friars in the Catholic church — it 
appears, as well from the memoirs of the Jesuit missionaries as from more 
exact and subsequent observations made by residents in the Dutch service, 
that there also existed another and more ancient religious system, with 
which the person and authority of the dairi had been and still were closely 
identified. This system was known as the rehgion of Shinto, or of the Kami 
— a name given not only to the seven mythological personages, or celestial 
gods, who compose the first Japanese dynasty, and to the five demigods, or 
terrestrial gods, who compose the second (two dynasties which, as in the 
similar mythology of the Egyptians and Hindus, were imagined to have 
extended through inunense and incomprehensible ages preceding the era of 
Sjm-Mu), but including also the whole series of the dairi, who traced their 
descent from the first of the demigods, and who, though regarded during 
their lives as mere men, yet at their deaths underwent, as in the case of the 
Roman Ca;sars, a regular apotheosis, by which they were added to the 
nmnber of the Kami, or Sin — words both of which had the same 
signification, namely, inhabitants of heaven. A like apotheosis was also 
extended to all who had seemed to deserve it by their sanctity, their 
miracles, or their great benefactions. 


The Kami of the first dynasty, the seven superior gods, being regarded as 
too elevated above the earth to concern themselves in what is passing on it, 
the chief object of the worship of the adherents of this ancient system was 


CHARACTER AND SPIRIT OF THE HEROIC AGE 


In the tales of Grecian mythology a great difference is apparent between the 
earlier and later centuries of the heroic age. They show us a considerable 
progress in culture during the course of the period. The legends of Perseus, 
Hercules, and Theseus, or of the battle of the Lapithse and Centauri, depict 
the early Greeks as a half wild race tormented by fierce animals, robbers, 
and tyrants. Giants, fearful snakes, and other monsters, also adventures in 
the nether world, often appear in these legends, and the Grecians seem to be 
engaged in a battle with the wildness of nature and with their own crudity. 
The same land appears utterly different in the legends and poems of the 
Trojan war and the other events of the later heroic age. In these legends the 
manners of the Greeks are represented as friendlier and more peaceful, and, 
with a few exceptions, we find no more real miracles, but everything points 
to a quieter time and a more orderly state of affairs. 


We have a poetical, yet essentially faithful, description of these last 
centuries in the Iliad and Odyssey’ the two oldest extant Grecian literary 
works. Both poems are, besides the recital of a part of the heroic legends, a 
true picture of the customs, the conquering spirit, and the domestic as 
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well as public life of tlie Greeks at the time of the Trojan war and 
immediately after it. The Grecians at that time do not seem to have been a 
very numerous people. They lived in small states, with central cities in 
active intercourse with one another, not differing much in their Avays of 
life, customs, and language. They were a rustic, warlike race, who rejoiced 
in simple customs and led a happy existence under a friendly sky. The 
similarity of religion, language, and customs made the Greeks of that time, 
as it were, members of a great organism, holding together although divided 
into many tribes and states. At the end of the heroic age some of the tribes 


the goddess Tensio Dai-Dsin, already mentioned as the first of the 
demigods, and the supposed progenitor of the dairi, and of the whole order 
of the Kuge. Of this Tensio Dai-Dsin, and of her heroic and miraculous 
deeds, a great many fables were in circulation. Even those who had quitted 
the ancient religion to embrace the new sects paid a sort of worship to the 
pretended mother of the Japanese nation, and there was not a considerable 
city in the empire in which there was not a temple to her honour. On the 
other hand, the religion of the Kami, by its doctrine of the apotheosis of all 
great saints and great heroes, gave, like the old pagan religions, a hospitable 
reception to all new gods, so that even the rival demigod, Buddha, came to 
be regarded by many as iden-OLD JAPAN 595 
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tical with Tensio Dai-Dsin — a circumstance which will serve to explain 
the great intermixture of religious ideas found in Japan, and the alleged fact, 
very remarkable if true, that, till after the arrival of the Portuguese 
missionaries, religious persecutions had never been known there. 


Each of these numerous demigods was supposed by the adherents of the 
religion of Shinto to preside over a special paradise of his own ; this one in 
the air, that one at the bottom of the sea, one in the moon and another in the 
sun, and so on ; and each devotee, choosing his god according to the 
paradise that pleased him best, spared no pains to gain admission into it. For 
what St. Paul had said of the Athenians might, according to the 
missionaries, be applied with equal truth to the Japanese ; they were 
excessively superstitious, and this superstition had so multiplied temples 
that there was scarcely a city in which, counting all the smaller chapels, the 
number did not seem at least equal to that of the most pious Catholic 
countries. 


Tlie temples of the Shinto religion, called mias, were and still are — for in 
this respect no change has taken place — orduiarily built upon eminences, 
in retired spots, at a distance from bustle and business, surrounded by 
groves and approached by a grand avenue having a gate of stone or wood, 
and bearing a tablet or door-plate of a foot and a half square, which 
announces in gilded letters the name of the Kami to whom the temple is 
consecrated. These exterior appendages would seem to foretell a 


considerable structure; but -nithIn there is usually found only a wretched 
httle building of wood, half liid among trees and shrubbery, about eighteen 
feet in length, breadth, and height, all its dimensions being equal, and with 
only a single grated window, through wliich the interior may be seen empty, 
or containmg merely a mirror of polished metal, set in a frame of braided 
straw or hung about with fringes of white paper. Just within the entrance of 
the enclosure stands a basin of water, by washing in which the worshippers 
may purify themselves. Beside the temple is a great chest for the reception 
of alms, partly by which, and partly by an allowance from the dairi, the 
guarchans of the temples are supported, while at the gate hangs a gong on 
which the visitant announces his arrival. Most of these temples have also an 
ante-chamber, in which sit those who have the charge, clothed in rich 
garments. There are commonly also in the enclosure a number of little 
chapels, or miniature temples, portable so as to be carried in religioas 
processions. All of these temples are built after one model, the famous one 
of Idzu, near the centre of the island of Nippon, and which within the 
enclosure is equally humble with all the rest. 


The worship consists in prayers and prostrations. Works of rehgious merit 
are casting a contribution into the alms-chest, and avoiding or expiat-ing the 
impurities supposed to be the consequence of being touched by blood, of 
eating of the flesh of any quadruped except the deer, and to a less extent 
even that of any bird, of killing any animal, of coming in contact with a 
dead person, or even, among the more scrupulous, of seeing, hearing of, or 
speaking of any such impurities. To these may be added, as works of 
religious merit, the celebration of festivals, of which there are two principal 
ones in each month, being the first and fifteenth day of it, besides five 
greater ones distributed through the year, and lasting some of them for 
several days, in which concerts, spectacles, and theatrical exhibitions form a 
leading part. We must add the going on pilgrimages, to which, indeed, all 
the religious of Japan are greatly addicted. The pilgrimage esteemed by the 
adherents of Shinto as the most meritorious, and which all are bound to 
make once a year, or at least once in their life, is that of Idzu, the name of a 
central province on the south coast of Nippon, in which Tensio Dai-Dsin 
was reported 
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to have been liorn and to liave died, and wliich contains a mia oxceeilingly 
venerated, and already mentioned as the model after which all the others are 
built. 


Though it is not at all easy to distinguish what, either of ceremony or 
doctrine, was peculiar or original in the system of Shinto, yet in general that 
system seems to have been much less aasterc than the rival doctrine of 
Buddha, which teaches that sorrow is inseparable from existence, the only 
escape from it being in annihilation. The adherents of Shinto were, on the 
other hand, much more tUsposed to look upon the bright side of things, 
turning their religious festivals into holidays, and regarding people in 
sorrow and (Ustress as unfit for the worship of the gods, whose felicity 
ought not to be (Usturbed by the sight of pain and misery. And this, 
perhaps, was one of the causes that enabled the religion of Buddha, which 
addresses itself more to the sorrowing hearts of which the world is so full, 
to obtain that predominancy of which the Portuguese missionaries found it 
in possession. 


At the head of the Buddhist hierarchy was a high priest called Xako, 
resident at Miako, and having nmch the same spiritual prerogative with the 
pope of Rome, uicluding the canonisation of saints. With him rested the 
consecration of the tuiulies, corresponding to the bishops, or rather to the 
abbots, of the CathoUc church — all the Buddliist clergy being, in the 
language of Rome, regulars (similar, that is, to the monLs and friars), and 
Uving together in monasteries of “which the tundies were the heads. These 
tundies, however, could not enter upon their offices, to which great 
revenues were attached, except by the consent of the temporal authorities, 
which took care to Umit the interference of the Xako and the tundies strictly 
to spiritual matters. There was this further resemblance also to the regular 
orders of the Romish church, that the Buddliist clergy were divided into a 
number of observances hardly less hostile to each other than the 
Dominicans to the Franciscans, or both to the Jesuits. But as the church and 
state were kept in Japan perfectly distinct, and as the bonzes possessed no 
direct temporal power, there was no appeal to the secular arm, no civil 


punishments for heresy, and no religious vows jierpetually binding, all 
being at liberty, so far as the civil law was concerned, to enter or leave the 
monasteries at pleasure. 


There wore also, besides the more regular clergy, enthusiasts, or impostors, 
religious vagabonds who Uverl by beggary and by pretending to flrive away 
evil spirits, to find things lost, to discover robbers, to determine guilt or 
innocence of accused parties, to interpret dreams, to predict the future, to 
cure desperate maladies, and other similar feats, which they jierformed 
cliiefly through the medium not of a table, but of a child, into wliom they 
pretended to make a spirit enter, able to answer all their (jucstions. Such, in 
particular, were the Jarmnabos, or moimtain priests, an order of the religion 
of Shinto. 


Yet, exceedingly superstitious as the Japanese were, there was not wanting 
among tht-m a .sect of RationaUsts, the natural result of freedom of 
opinion, who regarded all these practices and doctrines, and all the various 
creeds of the country, with secret incredulity, and even contempt. These 
Ration-ahsts looked vij) to the Chinese Confucius as their master and 
teacher. They treated the system of Buddlia witii open hostility, as mere 
imposture and falsehood, but in order to avoid the odium of behig destitute 
of all religion, conformed, at least so far as external observances were 
concerned, to the old national system of Shinto.” 


The Portuguese remained in the country until they were expelled in 1639. 
Their banishment was due to various causes. Already in 1587 the 
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emperor had signed an order banishing the missionaries, which, however, 
was not carried out owing to the opposition of the princes, some of whom 
had been converted, and the emperor even gave a gracious reception to 
Father VaUgnani, who had come to inspect the Jesuit establishments in the 
East. At about tliis time also the emperor’s attention was occupied with an 


invasion of Korea, but upon his death in 1598 that dependency of Cliina 
was definitely abandoned. The most serious blow to the Jesuits came from 
the commercial ri‘alry of the Spanish at Manila and the reUgious rivalry of 
the Franciscan and Dominican friars. Spanish vessels first began to visit 
Japan near the close of the sixteenth century, and the traders resented the 
monopoly of trade enjoyed by the Portuguese. It was not difficult for them 
still further to prejudice the mind of the emperor against their rivals, and 
active persecution began in 1597 with the execution of Japanese converts. 
The persecution contmued mitil 1637, when the converted inhabitants of a 
whole district in the province of Hizen, numbering over thirty thousand, 
arose in rebelfion and were aU massacred.” 


The Portuguese were accused of having encouraged tliis revolt ; in 
consequence of which an ecUct was issued, in 1638, not only banishing all 
the Portuguese, but forbidding also any Japanese to go out of the country. 
That edict, as given by Kampfer, was as follows : 


No Japanese ship or boat whatever, nor any native of Japan, shall presume 
to go out of the country: whoso acts contrary to this shall die, and the ship 
with the crew and goods aboard shall be sequestered till further order. 


All Japanese who return from abroad shall be put to death. Whoever 
discovers a priest shall have a reward of 400 to 500 shuets of silver, and for 
every Christian in proportion.’ 


All persons who propagate the doctrine of the Catholics, or bear this 
scandalous name, shall be imprisoned in the ombra, or common jail of the 
town. 


The whole race of the Portuguese, with their mothers, nurses, and whatever 
belongs to them, shall be banished to Macao. 


Whoever presumes to bring a letter from abroad, or to return after he hath 
been banished, shall die with all his family; also whoever presumes to 
intercede for him shall be put to death. No nobleman nor any soldier shall 
be suffered to purchase anything of a foreigner. 


The Portuguese ships of 1639 were sent back with a copy of this edict, 
\‘ithout being suffered to discharge their cargoes. The corporation of the 
city of Macao, greatly alarmed at the loss of a lucrative trafiic, on which 
their prosperity mainly depended, sent deputies to soUcit some 
modification of this edict. But the only reply made by the emperor was to 
cause these deputies themselves, “vith their attendants, to the number of 
sixty-one persons, to be seized and put to death, as violators of the very 
edict against which they had been sent to remonstrate. Thirteen only, of the 
lowest rank, were sent back to Macao, August, 1640, with tliis account of 
the fate of their company. <^ 


ENGLISH AND DUTCH IN JAPAN 


In the mean time the Dutch and English had found the way to Japan. The 
first ship to arrive was the Dutch de Liefde, which reached the harbour of 
Bimgo in April, 1600, having on board an English pilot, Adams by name, 
who subsequently lived for some time at Yedo and was frecjuently at the 
court of lyeyasu. He has left interesting and historically valuable accomits 
of what he saw. It appears that the Portuguese did all in their power to 


‘ A shuet of silver weighs about five ounces, so that the reward offered was 
from S2,000 to 


$2,500. 
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injure these newcomers, even trj’irig to procure their death. Adams says of 
this treatment: ‘ “After wee had been there fiue or sixe days came a 
Portugal! Jesuite, with other Portugals, who reported of vs, that we were 
pirats, and were not in the way of merciiandising. Which report caused the 
gov-ernours and common people to thinke euiU of vs : In sucli luanner that 
we looked always when we should be set upon crosses; which is the 


execution in this land for theeuery and some other crimes. Thus daily more 
and more the Portugalls increased the justices and the people against us.” 


Adams was kept in prison for some time, durmg which interval efforts were 
made to persuade the emperor to kill these people who had come to injure 
Japanese trade. His own sense of justice, however, seems to have prevented 
him from injuring persons who had done him no harm, and Adams was set 
free and allowed to join his companions, who had remained on the ship. 
Adams built two ships for the emperor, in return for which he received a 
pension, and the Japanese ruler tried to .satisfy him by giving him ” a Uving 
Hke unto a lordship in England, with eighty or ninety husbandmen that be 
as my servants or slaves.” Adams finally acquired a considerable influence 
in the country, held the rank of a Japanese samurai, owned property, and 
received a salary from the EngUsh East India Company. He died in Japan, 
without having returned once to England. In 1609 the Dutch ves.sel the Red 
Lion arrived at Hirado and obtained permission to establish a factory at that 
place, and in 1613 the English captain Saris succeedeil in establishing a 
factory in the same place, leaving it in charge of Richard Cocks. 


The mutual jealousies, however, of the Hollanders and English cUd not 
permit them to hve in peace. In 1623 the Dutch at Ambojma executed about 
a dozen factors of the English East India Company on the charge of having 
conspired with Japanese residents to seize the Dutch fort. This coming on 
top of quarrels in Japan, led the Enghsh to abandon their trade with that 
country altogether. From that time until the nineteenth century the Dutch 
had almost a monopoly of the Chinese trade. « 


The Dutch trade began in 1609, and in a short time it gained a very 
considerable extent ; and it increased, as the tratUng establishments which 
the Dutch gradually obtained in India and Persia, and that on the island of 
Formosa, whence they had access to China, furnished them with a supply of 
rich silks, the great article of import into Japan. As the Portuguese trade was 
carried on from Macao, so the Dutch trade was carried on not from Holland, 
but from Batavia. The year preceding the shutting up of the Dutch in 
Deshima is stated to have been the most profitable of any. The previous 
average sales in Japan had been about sixty tons of gold ; but that year the 
Dutch had imported and disposed of goods to the value of eighty tons of 


gold (that is, three million two hundred thousand dollars, a Dutch ton of 
gold being 100,000 florins, or $40,000.) Among the exports were fourteen 
hundred chests of silver, each chest containing 1,000 taels, or near 
$2,000,000 in silver alone. 


About this time, however, owing to the comparative exhaustion of the 
silver, or the comparative increase of gold, that metal became a leading, as, 
indeed, it seems to have been before a considerable, article of export with 
the Dutch. The gold kobang, the national coin of the Japanese, weighed at 
this time forty-seven kanderins, that is, two hundred and seventy-four 
grains troy. But, if superior in weight, the kobang was inferior in fineness, 
containing of pure gold only two hundred and twenty-four grains, whereas 
the 
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eagle contains two hundred and thirty-two grains. It passed in Japan and 
was purchased by the Dutch for six taels or less in silver, which enabled 
them to dispose of it to good advantage on the coast of Coromandel, where 
the relative value of gold was much higher. In the two years 1670-1671 
more than one hundred thousand kobangs were exported, at a profit of a 
milhon florins; and down to that time the Dutch sent annually to Japan five 
or six ships a year. In 1644 the export of copper began, and went on 
gradually increasing. In 1671 an edict was issued prohibiting the further 
export of silver; but this gave no concern to the Dutch, who had already 
ceased to export it. Its principal operation was against the Chinese, who at 
this time carried on a great trade to Japan. 


TRADE WITH CHINA 


Of the early commercial relations of China and Japan our knowledge is 
very limited. As the Japanese at an early era, according to their own annals 
(constructed, it is probable, by Buddhist priests) as early as 600 a.d., had 
received from China Buddhist missionaries, and through them the language, 
graphic characters, science, etc., of the Chinese, it would seem probable 
that some commercial intercourse must have early existed between these 
two nations. If so, however, the threatened Mongol invasion, towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, would have been hkely to have interrupted it. 
The ) native Chinese dynasty, which succeeded after the expulsion of the 
Mongols, was exceedingly jealous of all strangers and hostile to intercourse 
with them. No foreign trade was allowed, and every Chinese who left his 
country incurred a sentence of perpetual banishment. It is true that the 
Chinese colonists, that had emigrated, perhaps on the invasion of the 
Mongols, and had settled in the neighbouring maritime countries (as others 
did afterwards on the invasion of the present Manchu dynasty), still 
contrived to keep up some intercourse with China, while they carried on a 
vigorous trade with the adjacent islands and countries ; but at the time of 
the Portuguese discovery no such trade would seem to have existed with 
Japan. 


The Manchu dynasty, which mounted the throne in 1644, was much less 
hostile to foreigners, and under their rule the Cliinese trade to Japan appears 
to have rapidly increased. This was partly by vessels direct from China, and 
partly by the commercial enterprise of the Chinese fugitives who possessed 
themiselves of Formosa, from which in 1662 they drove out the Dutch, or 
who had settled elsewhere on the islands and coasts of southeastern Asia. 
“They came over,” says Kampfer, “when and with what numbers of people, 
junks, and goods they pleased. So extensive and advantageous a liberty 
could not but be very pleasing to them, and put them upon thoughts of a 
surer establishment, in order to which, and for the free exercise of their 
religion, they built three temples at Nagasaki, according to the three cliief 
languages spoken by them (those of the northern, middle, and southern 
provinces), each to be attended by priests of their own nation, to be sent 
over from China.” 


Though the prohibition of the export of silver, mentioned as ha\ing taken 
place in 1671, did not affect the Dutch, the very next year the Japanese 


commenced a system of measures which within a quarter of a century 
reduced the Dutch commerce to the very narrow hmit at which it has ever 
since remained. The first step was to raise the value of the kobang to six 
tael eight maas of silver ; nor was this by any means the worst of it. The 
Dutch were no longer allowed to sell their goods to the native merchants. 
The govern- 
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ment appointed appraisers, who set a certain value on the goods, much less 
than the old prices, at which valuation the Dutch must sell, or else take the 
goods away. Anything which (he goods sold for to the .Japanese merchants, 
over the appraisement, went into the town treasury of Nagasaki. These 
appraisements grew lower and lower every year, till at last the Dutch, 
threatening, if things went on in this way, to abandon the trade altogether, 
petitioned the emperor to be I’estored to their ancient privileges. After 
waiting three years, they got a gracious answer. The appraisements were 
abolished, but at the same time, in 1G85, an order was sudilenly issued 
limiting the amount which the Dutch might sell in any one year to the value 
of three luuulred thousand taels, or in Dutcii money to ten and a half tons of 
gold, equal to four huntlred and twenty thousand dollars. All the goods of 
any one year’s importation remaining after that amount had been realized 
were to lay over till the next 
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annual sale. At the same time the annual export of copper was limited to 
twenty-five thousand piculs ; and so matters stood at the time of Kampfer’s 
visit. 


were brought even closer together by near relationship and by means of 
temples and feasts in common. But the link that held them all together had 
not as yet become a clear conviction ; therefore, so far there was no joint 
name for the Greek nation. 


Agriculture and cattle raising were the principal occupations of the people. 
Besides this they had few industries. Other sources of wealth were the 
chase, fishing, and war. The agriculture consisted of corn and wine - 
growing and horticulture. The ox was the draught animal, donkeys and 
mules were used for transport, horses were but seldom used for riding, but 
they drew the chariots in time of war. The herds, consisted principally of 
cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs. Slaves were used for the lower work. These 
were purchased from sea-robbers, obtained in victorious wars, or born in 
the house. They had a knowledge of navigation, although their ships 
generally had no decks, and were worked more by means of oars than sails. 
There was no commerce on a large scale ; war and piracy served instead as 
a means of obtaining riches. Many metals were known ; they used iron, the 
working of which was still difficult. Coinage was not used at all, or, at all 
events, very little. Weaving was the work of women ; the best woven stuffs, 
however, were obtained from the Phcenicians, who were the reigning 
commercial people of the Grecian seas. They made various kinds of arms, 
which were in part of artistic workmanship, ornaments and vessels of metal, 
ivory, clay, and wood. The descriptions of these objects show that the taste 
for plastic art, that is, the representation of beautiful forms, was already 
awakened among them. They possessed further a knowledge of 
architecture; towns and villages are mentioned, also walls with towers and 
gates. The houses of princes were built of stone ; they contained large and 
lofty rooms, as well as gardens and halls. 


Caste was unknown to the Grecians. The people in the heroic age, to be 
sure, consisted of nobles and commons, but the latter took part in all public 
affairs of importance, and the privileges of the former did not rest upon 
their birth alone ; an acquisition of great strength, bravery, and adroitness 
was also necessary — virtues which are accessible to all. The difference 
between the two classes was, therefore, not grounded, like the oriental 
establishment of caste, on superstition and deception, but on the belief that 
certain families possessed bodily strength and warlike abilities, and were 


The Chinese trade had meanwhile gone on increasing “to that degree” — 
we quote again from Kiimpfer — “as to make the suspicious and circuni- 
spect Japanese extremely jealous of them. In the years 1683 and 1684 there 
arrived at Nagasaki, in each year, at least two hundred junks, every junk 
with not less than fifty people on board, making for each year more than ten 
thousand Chinese visitors.” Nor was it trade alone that drew the Chinese 
thither. In China, the women, except those of servile condition, are kept in 
perfect seclusion. No man sees even the woman he is to marry till she has 
actually become his wife; and courtesanship is strictly forbidden and 
pimished. Tiie case, as we have seen, is widely different in Japan, and 
numerous young and wealthy Chinese were attracted to Nagasaki “purely 
for their pleasure,” as Kampfer observes, “and to spend some part of their 
money with Japanese wenches, which proved very beneficial to that town” 
— truly a very mercantile view of the matter ! 
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” Not only did this increasing number of Chinese visitors excite jealousy, 
but what still more aroused the suspicion of the Japanese was that the 
Jesuits, having gained the favour of the then reigning monarch of China 
with the liberty of preaching and propagating their religion in all parts of 
the empire, some tracts and books, which the Jesuit fathers had found the 
means to print in China, in Chinese characters, were brought over to Japan 
among other Chinese books, and sold privately, which made the Japanese 
apprehensive that by this means the CathoUc religion, which had been 
exterminated with so much trouble and the loss of so many thousand 
persons, might be revived again in the country.” And they even suspected 
that the importers of these books, if not actual converts, were at least 
favourers of the Catholic doctrine. 


These reasons combined to produce, in 1684, at the same time with the 
restrictions placed upon the Dutch, an edict by wliich the Chinese were 
hmited to an annual importation double the value of that allowed the Dutch, 
namely, 600,000 taels, equivalent to $840,000, the annual number of junks 


not to exceed seventy, of which a specific number was assigned to each 
province and colony, and each to bring not more than thirty persons. 
Chinese books were, at the .same time, subjected to a censorship, two 
censors being appointed, one for theological, the other for historical and 
scientific works, none to be imported without their approval. 


This was followed up, in the year 1688, by another order, by which the 
Chinese were, like the Dutch, shut up in a sort of prison, for wliich, like the 
Dutch, they were compelled to pay a heavy rent. The site chosen for this 
spot was a garden, pleasantly situated, just outside of the town, on the side 
of the harbour opposite Deshima. It was covered with several rows of small 
houses, each row having a common roof, and the whole was surrounded 
with a ditch and a strong paUsade, from which the only exit was through 
well-guarded double gates. Even here the Chinese had no permanent 
residence, like the Dutch. They arrived in detachments, twenty junks in 
spring, thirty in summer, and twenty in autumn; and after selling their 
goods, went away, leaving the house empty. 


Besides the trade with the Dutch and the Chinese, the Loochoo islands were 
also permitted to carry on a particular trade with the province of Satsuma, 
the prince of which they acknowledged as in some respects their sovereign. 
The import and sale of their goods was limited to the annual amount of 
125,000 taels, though in Kampfer’s time a much larger amount was 
smuggled in, large quantities of Cliinese goods being thus introduced. 


FIRST CONTACT WITH RUSSIA 


The next foreign nation to take an interest in Japan was Rus.sia, who had 
been brought into these regions by her explorations and conquests in 
northeastern Asia. Her first attempt to establish intercourse with Japan was 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, and it was not long afterwards 
that an American flag appeared in Japanese waters. The efforts of the 
Japanese to keep out the foreigners and their struggles to be polite though 
inhospitable are truly pathetic.” 


The crew of a Japanese vessel shipwrecked in the sea of Okliotsk hail been 
saved by the Russians, about 1782, and taken to Irkutsk, in Siberia, where 
they lived for ten years. At length the governor of Siberia was directed, by 
the empress Catherine II, to send home these Japanese, and with them an 
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envoj’, not as from her, but from himself. Lieutenant Laxmann, selected for 
this purpose, sailed from Okhotsk in the autumn of 1792, landed on the 
northern coast of Yezo, and passed the winter there. The next summer he 
entered the harbour of Hakodate, on the northern coast of the strait of 
Sangar. From that town he travelled by land to the city of Matsumai, three 
days’ journey to the west, and the chief Japanese settlement on the island, 
the authorities of which, after conmmnicating with Yedo, delivered to him a 
paper to the following effect: “That although it was ordained by the laws of 
Japan that any foreigners landing anywhere on the coast, except at 
Nagasaki, should be seized and condenmed to perpetual imprisonment, yet, 
considering the ignorance of the Russians, and their having brought back 
the shipwrecked Japanese, they might be permitted to depart, on condition 
of never approaching, under any pretence, any part of the coast except 
Nagasaki. 


“As to the Japanese brought back, the government was much obliged to the 
Russians, who, however, were at liberty to leave them or take them away 
again, as they pleased, it being the law of Japan that such persons ceased to 
be Japanese, and became the subjects of that government into whose hands 
destiny had cast them. With respect to commercial negotiations, those could 
only take place at Nagasaki, and a paper was sent authorising a Russian 
vessel to enter that port for that purpose ; but as the Christian worship was 
not allowed iii Japan, any, persons admitted into Nagasaki must carefully 
abstain from it.” Laxmaim w-as treated with great courtesy, though kept in 
a sort of confinement; he was supported, with his crew, by the Japanese 
authorities while he remained, and was dismissed with presents and an 
ample supply of provisions, for which no payment would be received. 


Here the matter rested for several years ; but into a school for teaching 
navigation, which Catherine II established at Irkutsk, the capital of eastern 
Siberia, she introduced a professorship of the Japanese language, the 
professors being taken from among the Japanese shipwrecked from time to 
time on the coast of Siberia. Meanwhile, even the Dutch conmierce to Japan 
had undergone some new restrictions. Whether from the prevalence of the ” 
frog-in-a-well ” policy, or from apprehensions, as it was said, of the 
exhaustion of the copper mines, the Dutch in 1790 were limited to a single 
ship armually, while, to accommodate their expenditures to this diminished 
trade, the hitherto yearly embassy to Yedo was to be sent only once in four 
years, though armual presents lo the emperor and his officers were still 
required as before. 


AMERIC.\N SHIPS IN J.\P\NESE WATERS 


The occupation of Holland by the French armies not only exposed Dutch 
vessels to capture by the English; it cost Holland several of her eastern 
colonies, and thus placed new obstacles in the way of the Japanese trade. It 
was no doubt to diminish the danger of capture by the British that, in the 
year 1797, the ship despatched from Batavia sailed under the .\merican flag, 
and carried American papers, while the commander, one Captain Stewart, 
though in reality an Englishman from Madras or Bengal, passed for an 
American, and his ship as the Eliza, of New York. That the crew of this 
vessel spoke English, and not Dutch, was inmiediately noticed by the 
interpreters at Nagasaki, and produced a great sensation among the 
Japanese officials; but at last, after vast difficulty, they were made to 
understand that though the crew spoke English, they were not ” the 
English,” but of another nation, and, what was a still more essential point, 
that they had nothing to do with 
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the trade, but were merely hired to bring the goods in order to save them 
from capture ; as a result of which explanation it was finally agreed that the 


Eliza should be considered as a Dutch ship. 


The same vessel and captain returned again the next year ; but in leaving 
the harbour for Batavia, loaded with camphor and copper, she struck a 
hidden rock, and sunk. The first scheme hit upon for raising the vessel was 
to send down divers to discharge the copper ; but two of them lost their 
lives from the suffocating effect of the melting camphor, and this scheme 
had to be abandoned. Heavily laden as she was, every effort at raising her 
proved abortive, till at last the object was accomplished by a Japanese 
fisherman, who volunteered his services. He fastened to each side of the 
sunken vessel some fifteen of the Japanese boats used iii towing, and a large 
Japanese coasting craft to the stern, and, taking advantage of a stiff breeze 
and a spring tide, dragged the sunken vessel from the rock and towed her 
into a spot where, upon the ebbing of the tide, she could be discharged 
without difficulty. For this achievement the fisherman was raised, by the 
prince of Fisen, to which province he belonged, to the rank of a noble, 
being privileged to wear two swords, and to take as his insignia or arms a 
Dutch hat and two tobacco pipes. 


When repaired and reloaded the Eliza sailed again, but, being dismasted in 
a storm, returned to refit, by reason of which she was detained so long that 
the ship of 1799, also under .American colours, and this time, it would 
seem, a real American, the Franklin, Captain Devereux, arrived at 
Nagasaki, and was nearly loaded before Captain Stewart was ready to sail. 
In this ship of 1799 came out, to be stationed as an officer at the factory, 
Hendrick DoefT, who remained there for the next seventeen years, and to 
whose Recollections of Japan, written in Dutch, and published in Holland in 
1835, we are greatly indebted for what we know of the occurrences in Japan 
during that period. 


In 1807, the Eclipse, of Boston, chartered at Canton by the Russian 
American Company, for Kamchatka and the northwest coast of America, 
entered the bay of Nagasaki untler Russian colours and was towed to the 
anchorage by an immense number of boats. The Japanese declined to trade, 
and asked what the ship wanted. Being told water and fresh provisions, they 
sent on board a plentiful supply of fish, hogs, vegetables, and tubs of water, 
for which they would take no pay. Finding that no trade was to be had, on 


the third day the captain lifted his anchors, and was towed to sea by near a 
hundred boats. </ 


RUSSIANS MADE PRISONERS 


In October, 1 804, a Russian vessel came to Nagasaki having on board an 
ambassador from the czar and a number of shipwrecked Japanese. The 
ambassador was treated with great courtesy, but was sent back after a deten- 
tion of six months with the polite assurance that Japan wished to have 
absolutely nothing to do with any foreigners other than Dutch and Chinese. 
It is interesting to compare the polite courtesy of the Japanese on this 
occasion and their care of the Russian prisoners made in 1811 with their 
rather more fierce — although no more firm and decided — attitude 
towards the Russians a hundred years later, o 


Captain Golovnin, an educated and intolligont Russian naval officer, had 
been commissioned in ISI, as commander of the sloop-of-war Diana, to 
survey the southern Kurile islands, in which group the Russians include 
both Saghaliu and Yezo, which they reckon as the twenty-first and twenty- 
second Kuriles. At the southern extremity of the nineteenth Kurile some 
Japanese were first 
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met with (July 13th). Soon after, Golovnin, with two officers, four men, and 
a Kurile interpreter, having landed at a bay on the southern end of 
Kuiiashiri, the twentieth Kurile, where the Japanese had a settlement and a 
garrison, they were invited into the fort, and made prisoners. Thence they 
were taken, partly by watt’r and partly by land, to Hakodate, a Japanese 
town at the southern extremity of Yezo. This journey occupied four weeks, 
in which, by Golovnin’s calculation, they travelled between six and seven 
hundred miles. The Japanese stated it at two hundred and fifty-five of their 
leagues. The route followed was along the east coast of the islanil. Every 
two miles or so there was a populous village, from all of which extensive 


fisheries were carried on, evidently the great business of the inhabitants. 
The fish were caught in great nets, hundreds at once. The best were of the 
salmon species, but every kind of marine animal was eaten. The gathering 
of sea-weeds for food (of the kind called by the Russians sea-cabbage) also 
constituted a considerable branch of industry. In the northern villages the 
inhabitants were principally native Kuriles, with a few Japanese officers. 
Within a hundred and twenty or thirty miles of Hakodate the villages were 
inhabited entirely by Japanese, and were much larger and handsomer than 
those farther north, having gardens and orchards, and distinguished by their 
scrupulous neatness ; but even the Kurile inhabitants of Yezo were far 
superior in civilisation and comforts to those of the more northern islands 
belonging to Russia. 


When first seized by the Japanese the Russians were bound with cords, 
some about the thickness of a finger, and others still smaller. They were all 
tied exactly alike (according to the prescribed method for binding those 
arrested on criminal charges), the cords for each having the same number of 
knots and nooses, and all at equal distances. There were loops round their 
breasts and necks ; their elbows were drawn almost into contact behind 
their backs, and their hands were firmly bound together. From these 
fastenings proceeded a long cord, the end of which was held by a Japanese, 
who, on the slightest attempt to escape, had only to pull it to make the 
elbows come in contact, with great pain, and so to tighten the noose about 
the neck as almost to produce strangulation. Their legs were also tied 
together above the ankles and above the knees. Thus tied, they were 
conveyed all the way to Hakodate, having the choice, for the land part of 
the route, either to be carried in a rude sort of palanquin formed of planks, 
on which they were obliged to lie flat, or to walk, which they generally 
preferred as less irksome, and for which purpose the cords about the ankles 
were removed, and those above the knees loosened. The cords were drawn 
so tight as to be very painful, and even after a while to cut into the flesh ; 
yet, though in all other respects the Japanese seemed inclined to consult the 
comfort of the prisoners, they would not, for the first six or seven days, be 
induced to loosen them, of which the chief reason turned out to be their 
apprehension lest the prisoners might conmiit suicide — that being the 
Japanese resource under such extremities. 


Their escort consisted of from one hundred and fifty to two hundred men. 
Two Japanese guides from the neighbouring villages, changed at each new 
district, led the way, bearing handsomely carved staves. Then came three 
soldiers, then Captain Golo\Tiin with a soldier on one side, and on the other 
an attendant with a twig to drive off the gnats, which were troublesome, and 
against which his bound hands prevented him from defending himself. Be- 
hind came an officer holding the ends of the ropes by which the prisoner 
was bound, then a party of Kuriles bearing his kango, followed by another 
relief party. The other captives followed, one by one, escorted in the same 
manner. Finally came three soldiers, and a number of Japanese and Kurile 
servants 
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carrying provisions and baggage. Each of the escort had a wooden tablet 
suspended from his girdle, on which were inscribed his duties and which 
prisoner he was stationed with ; and the commanding officer had a 
corresponding list of the whole. The prisoners had the same fare with the 
escort — three meals a day, generally of rice boiled to a thick gruel, two 
pieces of pickled radish for seasoning, soup made of radishes or various 
wild roots and herbs, a kind of macaroni, and a piece of broiled or boiled 
fish. Sometimes they had stewed mushrooms, and each a hard-boiled egg. 
Their general drink was very indifTerent tea, without sugar, and sometimes 
saki. Their conductors frequently stopped at the villages to rest, or to drink 
tea, and smoke tobacco, and they also rested for an hour after dinner. They 
halted for the night an hour or two before sunset, usually in a village with a 
small garrison. They were always conducted first to the front of the house 
of the officer in command, and were seated on benches covered with mats, 
when the officer came out to inspect them. They were then taken to a neat 
house (which generally, when they first entered, was hung round with 
striped cotton cloth), and were placed together in one apartment, the ends of 
their ropes being fastened to iron hooks in the walls. Their boots and 
stockings were pulled off, and their feet bathed in warm water with salt in 


it. For bedding they had the Japanese mattresses — quilts with a thick 
wadding — folded double. 


After the first six or seven days their bonds were loosened, and they got on 
more comfortably. The Japanese took the greatest care of their health, not 
allowing them to wet their feet, carrying them across the shallowest 
streams, and furnishing them with quilted Japanese gowns as a protection 
against the rain. 


At Hakodate they were received by a great crowd, among which were 
several persons with silk dresses mounted on horses with rich caparisons. 
“Both sides of the road,” says Golovnin, “were crowded with spectators, yet 
everyone behaved with the utmost decorum. I particularly marked their 
countenances, and never once observed a malicious look, or any sign of 
hatred towards us, and none showed the least disposition to insult us by 
mockery or derision.” He had observed the same thing in the villages 
through which they had passed, where the prisoners had received, as they 
did afterwards, from numerous individuals, many touching instances of 
commiseration and sympathy. 


At Hakodate they were confined in a prison, a high wooden enclosure, or 
fence, surrounded by an earthen wall somewhat lower (and on their first 
approach to it hung with striped cloth), i inside of which was a long, bam- 
like building. Within this building were a number of small apartments, 
scarcely six feet square, formed of thick spars, and exactly like cages, in 
which the prisoners were shut up, the passages and other spaces being 
occupied by the guards.2 Their food was much worse than on the journey 
(probably Japanese prison fare), boiled rice, soup of warm water and grated 
radish, a handful of finely chopped young onions with boiled beans, and 
one or two pickled cucum-bers or radishes. Instead of the radish-soup, 
puddings of bean-meal and rancid fish-oil were sometimes served. Very 
rarely they had half a fish, with soy. Their think was warm water, and 
occasionally bad tea. 


‘ The fort on the island where they were taken prisoners, when first seen 
from the ship, was huns round witli striped cloths, which opncealed the 
walls. These eloths had embrasures painted on them, but in so rough a 
manner that the deception could be perceived at a considerable distance. 


‘ The description of this prison corresponds very well to Kampfer’s 
description of the one at Nagasaki. 
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Their only means of communicating with the Japanese had been, at first, a 
Kurile, one of the prisoners, who knew a little Russian, and probably about 
as much Japanese. At Hakodate another interpreter presented himself ; but 
he, a man of fifty, naturally stupid, and knowing nothing of any European 
language except a little Russian, did not prove much better. 


The second day they were conducted through the streets, by a guard of 
soldiers (the prisoners each with a rope round his waist held by a Japanese), 
to a fort or castle, which was surrounded by palisades and an earthen wall. 
Within was a courtyard, in the centre of which was a brass cannon on a 
badly constructed carriage. From this courtyard Golovnin, and after him 
each of the others, was conducted through a wide gate, which was 
immediately shut behind them, into a large hall, of which half had a 
pavement of small stones; the other half had a floor, or platform, raised 
three feet from the ground, and covered with curiously wrought mats. The 
hall was fifty or sixty feet long, of equal breadth, eighteen feet high, and 
divided by movable screens, neatly painted, from other adjoining rooms. 
There were two or three apertures for windows, with paper instead of glass, 
admitting an obscure, gloomy light. The governor sat on the floor, in the 
middle of the elevated platform, with two .secretaries behind him. On his 
left (the Japanese place of honour) was the next in conmiand ; on his right, 
another officer ; on each side of these, other officers of inferior rank. They 
all sat, in the Japanese fashion, with their legs folded under them, two paces 
apart, clothed in black dresses, their short swords in their girdles, and their 
longer ones lying at their left. The new interpreter sat on the edge of the 
raised floor, and an inferior officer at each of the comers of it. On the walls 
hung irons for securing prisoners, ropes, and various instruments of 
punishment. The Russian prisoners stood in front of the raised floor, the 
officers in a line, the sailors behind. The Kurile was seated on the stones. 


therefore appointed by the gods as protectors of the country ; that their only 
right to superiority over others lay in their actual greater capacity for ruling 
and fighting. 


The system of government was aristocratic monarchy, supported by the 
personal feelings and co-operative opinions of all free men. The state was 
thus merely a warlike assembly of vigorous men, consisting of nobles and 
freemen, having a leader at their head. The latter was bound to follow the 
decisions of the nobility, and in important affairs had to ask the consent of 
the people. 
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The king was only the first of the nobility, and the only rights he possessed 
which were not shared by them was that of commander in battle and high 
priest. Therefore, if he wished to excel others as real ruler, everything 
depended on his personality ; he had to surpass others in riches, bodily 
strength, bravery, discernment, and experience. The king brought the 
sacrifice to the gods for the totality and directed the religious ceremonies. 
He also sat in judgment, but mostly in company with experienced old men 
from the nobility, being really arbitrator and protector of the weak against 
the strong; for if no plaintiff appeared there was no trial at the public 
judgment-seat. It was the king’s duty to offer hospitality to the ambassadors 
of other states and to be hospitable to strangers generally. His revenues 
consisted only of the voluntary donations of his subjects, of a larger share in 
the spoils of war, and of the produce of certain lands assigned to him. The 
only signs of his royalty were the sceptre and the herald that went before 
him. He took the first place at all assemblies and feasts, and at the 
sacrificial repasts he received a double helping of food and drink. He was 
addressed in terms of veneration, but otherwise one associated with him as 
with any other noble, and there was no trace of the oriental forms of 
homage towards kings among the ancient Greeks. 


They imdenvent a very rigorous and particular examination, all their 
answers being vsTitten down. The questions related to their birthplaces; 
their families (and when it appeared that they came from different towns, 
how it happened that they served on board the same ship) ; the burden and 
force of their vessel ; their own rank; their object; their route since leaving 
St. Petersburg, which they were required to trace on a chart, etc., etc. 


Among other things, the governor remarked that Laxmann (who had visited 
Japan in 1792) wore a long tail, and covered his hair with flour; whereas the 
prisoners (powder and queues having gone out of fashion in the interval) 
had their hair cut short and unpowderecl ; and he asked if some change of 
religion had not taken place in Russia. When told that in Russia there was 
no connection between religion and the way of wearing the hair, the 
Japanese laughed, but expressed great surprise that there should not be 
some express law on the subject. 


Eighteen days after, they had a second examination, on which occasion a 
letter, of which the Japanese wanted an interpretation, was delivered to 
them. It had been sent on shore from their ship along with their baggage, 
expressing a determination to return to Okhotsk for reinforcements, and 
never to quit the coast of Japan till the prisoners were rescued. This re- 
examination was continued for two days, in which many inquiries were 
made about Chvostov, and the papers he had left behind him, one of which 
was produced. The Russian prisoners tried to make out that the proceedings 
of Chvostov were without authority from the Russian government ; but the 
Japanese evidently did not believe thcm.<i 
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RESCUE OF RUSSIANS 

Efforts were made to effect the release of the captured Russians, and in the 


following summer the Diana returned under the command of Captain 
Rikord. Failing in all attempts to communicate with anyone on shore, 


Rikord took a Japanese merchant, Kachi by name, back to Russia with him 
as a sort of hostage. He returned again to Kunashiri, and the Russians were 
finally released after having been confined over two years. A paper was 
sent with them to their government, explicitly stating Japanese pohcy with 
regard to foreigners, the main substance of which was as follows : ^ 


NOTIFICATION FROM THE GINMITYAKS, THE CHIEF 
COMMANDERS NEXT TO THE BUNCO OF 


MATSUMAI 


Twenty-two years ago a Russian vessel arrived at Matsumai, and eleven 
years ago another came to Nagasaki. Though the laws of our country were 
on both these occasions minutely explained, yet we are of opinion that we 
have not been clearly understood on your part, owing to the great 
dissimilarity between our languages and writing. However, as we have now 
detained you, it will be easy to give you an explanation of these matters. 
When you return to Russia, communicate to the commanders of the coasts 
of Kamchatka, Okhotsk, and others, the declaration of our bungo, which 
will acquaint them with the nature of the Japanese laws with respect to the 
arrival of foreign ships, and prevent a repetition of similar transgressions on 
your part. 


In our country the Christian religion is strictly prohibited, and European 
vessels are not suffered to enter any Japanese harbour except Nagasaki. 
This law does not extend to Russian vessels only. This year it has not been 
enforced, because we wished to communicate with your countrj’men; but 
all that may henceforth present themselves will be driven back by caimon- 
balls. Bear in mind this declaration, and you cannot complain if at any 
future period you should experience a misfortune in consequence of your 
disregard of it. 


Among us there exists this law: “If any European residing in Japan shall 
attempt to teach our people the Christian faith, he shall undergo a severe 
punishment, and shall not be restored to his native country.” As j”ou, 
however, have not attempted to do so, you will accordingly be permitted to 
return home. Think well on this. 


Our countrj’men wish to carry on no commerce with foreign lands, for we 
know no want of necessary things. Though foreigners are permited to trade 
to Nagasaki, even to that harbour only those are admitted with whom we 
have for a long period maintained relations, and we do not trade with them 
for the sake of gain, but for other important objects. From the repeated 
solicitations which you have hitherto made to us, you evidently imagine 
that the customs of our country resemble those of your own ; but you are 
very wrong in thinking so. In future, therefore, it will be better to say no 
more about a commercial connection. 


In all this business the efforts of Kachi had been indefatigable. At first he 
was treated by his own countrymen with the suspicion and reserve extended 
to all, even native Japanese, who come from a foreign country. For a long 
time he was not permitted to visit Golovnin. A guard was set over him, and 
even his friends and relations could not see him except in the presence of an 
imperial soldier. In fact, according to the Japanese laws, as a person just 
returned from a foreign country, he ought to have been allowed no 
correspondence at all with his friends. The governor of Hakodate, having a 
letter for him from his only son, said not a word to him about it, but having 
sent for him to convey a letter from Golovnin on board the Diana, while 
walking up and down the room, threw his son’s letter towards him, as if it 
had been a piece of waste paper taken out of his sleeve accidentally with the 
other letter, and then turned his back to give him time to pick it up.’ , 


‘In Japan, a.s elsewhere, etiquette requires a good many things to be done 
under feigned pretences, and on many occasions an affected ignorance of 
what everj-body knows. The Japanese have a particular term (Tieboen) to 
express this way of doing things. 
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Kachi’s abduction had throwii his family into gi-eat distress. A celebrated 
priest, or spirit-medium, at Hakodate, to the question whether he ever 
would return, had answered, ” Kachi will return the ensuing simimer, with 


two of his companions; the remaining two have perished in a foreign land.” 
This answer was commmiicated to Golovnin, who laughed at it ; but when, 
on Kachi’s return, it appeared that two of his Japanese attendants had 
actually died, the Japanese believers were greatly edified, and highly 
indignant at Golovnin’s persistence in maintaining that there was more of 
luck than foresight in the prophecy. Kachi’s wife, in her grief, made a vow 
to go on a pilgrimage through the whole of Japan ; and Kachi assured 
Captain Rikord that scarcely had she returned from her pilgrmiage when 
she received his letter from Kunashiri announcing his return. 


Kachi had a bosom friend, who, on learning his fate, divided his large 
property among the poor, and took up his residence in the mountains, as a 
hermit. As appeared on various occasions, Kachi was a strict disciplinarian, 
and very punctilious. He had a daughter, whom, owing to some misconduct, 
he had discarded. She was dead to him, .so he said; and to Rikord, to whom 
he had told the story, and who had taken an interest in the girl, he had 
insisted that a reconciliation would be inconsistent with his honour. Yet, to 
show his hermit friend that in the way of self-sacrifice he was not to be 
outdone, he made up his mind to the great effort of calling his daughter into 
life, and forgiving her. His friend would, he said, when this communication 
was made to him, at once imderstand it. 


During Kachi’s absence his mercantile affairs had prospered, and before 
Rikord’s departure he brought on board the Dwna, with all the evidence of 
paternal pride, his son, who seemed, indeed, to be a promising youth. He 
was very liberal in his distribution of silk and cotton watlded dresses to the 
crew, to all of whom he gave one or more, to his favourites the best ones, 
taking especial care to remember the cook.** 


ASIERICAN INTERCOTJRSE WITH JAPAN 


The sailing of the Dutch ships was, as we have seen, interrupted by the 
French wars, and on several occasions it was an American ship which made 
the annual visit from BataAna to the Dutch factory in Japan. No vessels at 
all came from Batavia between the years 1809 and 1813, and again from 
1814 to 1817 the Dutch intercourse was discontinued. Finally in 1817 two 


ships arrived from Batavia with the news that the colony had been restored 
to the Dutch, and in the next year an English boat tried to establish trading 
relations, but without success. In 1837 an American firm at Macao fitted 
out the brig Morrison to sail for Japan, having on board three Japanese who 
had been shipwrecked on the American shore of the Pacific and who had 
been sent from there to England and thence to Macao, and also four 
Japanese who had been wrecked on the Philippines. The Japanese met them 
with a show of hostility and they were not allowed to land. The Japanese on 
board the Morrison were especially disappointed.” 


The poor fellows suffered severely at this unexpected extinction of their 
prospect of revisiting their families. They expres.=;ed great indignation at 
the conduct of their countrymen, and two of them shaved their heads 
entirely, in token, as it was understood, of haNong renounced their native 
soil. As it was not deemed expedient to go to Nagasaki, where the Japanese 
on board expressed their determination not to land, the Morrison returned to 
Macao. 
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In 1843, probably in consequence of this visit of the Morrison, the Japanese 
authorities promulgated an edict, of wliich the following is a translation, as 
given by the Dutch at Deshima, who were requested to communicate to ‘the 
other European nations — the first attempt ever made to employ their 
agency for that purpose: 


Shipwrecked persons of the Japanese nation must not be brought back to 
their country except on board of Dutch or Chinese ships, for, in case these 
shipwrecked persons shall be brought back in the ships of other nations, 
they will not be received. Considering the express prohibition, even to 
Japanese subjects, to explore or make examinations of the coasts or islands 
of the empire, this prohibition, for greater reason, is extended to foreigners. 


The British opium war in China, of the progress of which the Japanese were 
well informed, if it increased the desire of the English to gain access to 
Japan, did not, by any means, diminish the Japanese dread of foreigners. «^ 


In spite of all Japanese edicts, however, foreigners still tried to gain 
admittance into their island. In 1848 the American conmiodore Biddle was 
instructed to ascertain if Japan would open her ports to foreign trade. He 
received the following answer as translated by the Dutch interpreter: 


According to the Japanese laws, the Japanese may not trade except with the 
Dutch and Chinese. It will not be allowed that America make a treaty with 
Japan or trade with her, as the same is not allowed with any other nation. 
Concerning strange lands all things are fixed at Nagasaki, but not here in 
the bay; therefore, you must depart as quick as possible, and not come any 
more to Japan. 


The next year the Preble was despatched from Canton under Commander 
Glynn, to bring away certain American sailors who were reported to have 
been shipwrecked in Japan. The Preble accomplished its nussion in so far as 
obtaining the sailors was concerned, but no Americans were allowed to 
land. These successive repulses, however, failed to discourage American 
attempts to estabUsh a footing in the exclusive island, o 


COMMODORE PERRY S EXPEDITION 


The settlement of California, the new trade opened thence with China, and 
the idea of steam communication across the Pacific, for which the coal of 
Japan might be needed, combined, with the extension of the whale fishery 
in the northern Japanese seas, to increase the desire in America for access to 
the ports of Japan. Shortly after the visit of the Preble the American 
government resolved to send an envoy thither, backed by such a naval force 
as would insure him a respectful hearing — the cases of Biddle and Glynn 
seeming to prove that the humouring policy could not be relied upon, and 
that the only way to deal successfully with the Japanese was to show a 
resolution not to take No for an answer. 


Accordingly, Mr. Webster, as secretary of state, prepared a letter from the 
president to the emperor of Japan ; also a letter of instructions to the 
American naval commander in the China seas, to whom it was resolved to 
intrust the duty of envoy, and whose force was to be strengthened by 
additional ships. The sailing, however, of the.se ships was delayed till after 
Mr. Webster’s death ; and in the mean time Commodore Matthew C Perry 
was selected as the head of the expedition. A new letter, dated November 
5th, 1852, addressed from the state department to the secretary of the navy, 
thus defined its objects : 
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” 1. To effect some permanent arrangement for the protection of American 
seamen and property wrecked on these islands, or driven into their ports by 
stress of weather. 


” 2. The permission to .\merican vessels to enter one or more of their ports, 
in order to obtain supplies of proAusions, water, fuel, etc. ; or, in case of 
disasters, to refit so as to enable them to prosecute their voyage. It is very 
desirable to have permission to establish a depot for coal, ii not on one of 
the principal island.*, at least on some small, iminhabited one, of which it is 
said there are several in their -icinity. 


” 3. The permission to our vessels to enter one or more of their ports for the 
purpose of disposing of their cargoes by sale or barter.” 


The mission was to be of a pacific character, as the president had no power 
to declare war ; yet the show of force was evidently relied upon as more 
Ukely than anything else to weigh with the Japanese. The Dutch 
government, it was stated, had instructed their agents at Deshima to do all 
they could to promote the success of the expedition. Indeed, if we may 
believe Jancigny,* who speaks from information obtained during a 


residence at BataAia in 1844-45, the king of Holland had, as long ago as 
that time, addressed a letter to the emperor of Japan, urging liim to abandon 
the policy of exclusion. The letter of instructions disavowed any wish to 
obtain exclusive pri\dleges; but, as a matter of pohcy, nothing -was to be 
said about other nations. 


Furnished with the.se orders, and this letter splendidly engrossed and 
enclosed in a gold box of the value of a thousand dollars, and pro\ided also 
^-ith a variety of presents. Commodore Perry, towards the end of 1852, 
sailed from the United States in the steam-frigate Mississippi, and, after 
touching at Madeira and the Cape of Good Hope, arrived at Hong-Kong in 
April, 1853, whence he proceeded to Shanghai. The dispersion of the 
vessels of the squadron, delay in the arrival of others from the United 
States, difficulty in obtaining coal, “and the claim of the American 
merchants in China, in consideration of existing chil commotions, to the 
protecting presence of a naval force, caused some delays. But at length, 
after touching at Loochoo and making a visit to the Bonin Islands, Pern,-, 
with the steam-frigate Susquehanna, now the flagship, the Mississippi, and 
the sloops-of-war Plymoth and Saratoga, made Cape Idsu about daybreak 
on the 8th of July. Many rumours had been current on the coast of China of 
extensive warhke preparations by the Japanese, aided by the Dutch, and the 
squadron was fuUy prepared for a hostile reception. Perry had made up his 
mind, instead of attempting to conciliate by jielding, to stand upon his 
dignity to the utmost, to allow no petty annoyances, and to demand as a 
right, instead of soUciting as a favour, tne courtesies due from one ci-ilised 
nation to another. 


The promontory constituting the pro\Tnce of Idzu appeared, as the vessel 
ran along it, to be a group of high mountains, their summits scarred with 
Slides, and their sides mostly wooded, though here and there a cultivated 
spot could be seen. By noon the ships reached Cape Sagami, which 
separates the inner from the outer bay of Yedo. The shores of this point rose 
in abrupt bluffs two hundred feet high, with green dells running down to the 
water-side. Farther off were groves and cultivated fields, and mountains in 
the distance. 


Lea‘‘ing behind some twelve or fifteen Japanese boats, which put off from 
Cape Sagami to intercept them, the vessels stood up through the narrowest 
part of tne bay, not more than five to eight miles wide, but expanding after- 


‘ Japan, p. 197. Pern-, to judpe by his letters (December 14th, 1852 .May 
6th, 1853), did not place much reliance on ths aid of the Dutch. The British 
.Admiralty showed their goodwill by furnishing the latest charts and sailing 
directions for the eastern seas. 
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wards to fifteen iniles, ha\Tng now also in sight the eastern shore, forming a 
part of the pro\ince of Awa. AVithin half an hour after passing Cape Sagami 
they made another bold promontory from the west, forming a second 
entrance to the upper bay. In the bight formed by it lay the town of 
Urakawa, visible from the ships, which, sounding their way, anchored 
within a mile and a half of the promontory — a mile or more in advance of 
the anchorage ground of the Columbus and Vincennes. 


As the ships dropped their anchors two or three guns or mortars were fired 
from the second promontory, and four or five boats put off. They were of 
unpainted wood, very sharp, their greatest breadth well towards the stern, 
and propelled with great rapidity by tall, athletic rowers, naked, save a cloth 
about the loins, who shouted lustily as they pulled. In the stern of each boat 
was a small flag with three horizontal stripes, the middle one black, the 
others white, and about it were four or five well-dressed men with two 
swords in their girdles. 


Some parley took place before anybody was admitted on board, that favour 
being refused except to the person highest in authority in the town. The 
conversation was carried on in Dutch, which the Japanese interpreter spoke 
very well, and, from what he said, it was evident that the vessels had been 
expected. After a long parley, in which the high rank of the commodore, 
and the necessity of his being met by persons of corresponding rank, were 


very much insisted upon, an officer, representing himself as second in 
command at the town in sight, was admitted on board. The commodore, 
however, declined to see him in person, and turned him over to Mr. Contee, 
the flag-lieutenant, who, assisted by the two interpreters — one for Dutch, 
the other for Chinese — had a long interview with him and his interpreter in 
the cabin. He was told that the object of the expedition was to deliver a 
letter from the president of the United States to the emperor, and that some 
high officer must be sent on board to receive it ; also, that the squadron 
would not submit to be watched and guarded, after the Japanese fashion, 
but that all the guard-boats must withdraw. The officer, as usual, was very 
inquisitive. He wanted to know whether the vessels came from Boston, 
New York, or Washington, how many men they had, etc., etc. ; but these 
questions he was given to understand were regarded as impertinent. 


Seeing the determination evinced, the Japanese officer, by name Tabroske, 
returned on shore, taking back his official notifications in French, Dutch, 
and English, by custom always addressed to ships arriving on the coast 
which the lieutenant refused to receive. He was followed by the boats, 
which, after that, kept at a respectful distance. He came back in about an 
hour to excuse his superior from receiving the letter addressed to the 
emperor. He spoke of Nagasaki as the proper place for foreign ships to 
touch at, and doubted if the letter would be answered ; but all this was cut 
short by the assurance that if his superior did not send for the letter, the 
ships would proceed still higher up the bay to deliver it themselves ; upon 
which information, much agitated, he stipulated for permission to return m 
the morning. As he departed, looking at the long gun in the cabin, he 
exclaimed, with an interrogative look, “Paixhan?” showing that the 
Japanese were not ignorant of the modem improvements in gunnery any 
more than of American geography. 


It was noticed that, towards night, the boatmen put on their Japanese gowns, 
most of them blue, with white stripes on the sleeves, meeting angular-wise 
on the shoulders, and with a symbol or badge on the back. Others wore 
gowns of red and white stripes, with a black lozenge upon the back. A few 
had broad bamboo hats, like a shallow basin inverted ; but most of them 
were 


The nobility was composed of men of certain families to whom especial 
strength and dexterity were attributed as hereditary prerogatives ; they 
sought to keep these up by means of knightly practices and to prove them 
on the battle-field. As has already been said, they took part in the 
government of the country. The common people or free citizens of the 
second class were assembled on all important occasions, to give their votes 
for peace or war, or any other matter of importance. The assemblies of the 
people described in the Iliad and Odyssey show the same general 
participation in public affairs and that lively activity which later reached 
such a high development in the Grecian republics. Beside this, at that time 
bravery and strength showed what every man was worth, and still more than 
mere bodily streu” th, experience, eloquence, and a judicious insight into 
life and its circumf /;ances brought to any one honour and importance. 


J A time of war the decision depended more upon the bravery of the kings 
and nobles than upon the fighting of the people, who arranged themselves 
in close masses on the battle-field. The chiefs were not trained to be 
generals or leaders, but rather brave and skilled fighters. Swiftness in 
running, strength and certainty in throw, and skill in wrestling as in the use 
of arms, of the lance and the sword, were the most important items. Every 
leader had his own chariot, with a young companion by his side to hold the 
reins, while he himself fought with a javelin. The fortifications of the towns 
consisted of a trench and a wall with towers. As yet they had no knowledge 
of how to conduct a siege. They knew of no implement which would serve 
in the taking of a town. 


Music and poetry played an important part in the lives of these warlike 
people. These were inseparable from their meals, their feasts, and military 
expeditions. The lyre, the flute, and the pipe were the musical instruments 
in the heroic age ; the trumpet was not used until the end of that time. Flute 
and pipe were the instruments of shepherds and peasants. The lyre, on the 
other hand, was played by poets and singers and even by many of the kings 
and nobles, and always served as the accompaniment of songs. The subjects 
of their songs were the deeds of living or past heroes. There were singers or 
bards who composed these songs and sang them while men stood round to 
listen and these bards were held in great esteem. 
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bareheaded. The officers wore Hght and beautifully lacquered hats, with a 
gilded symbol in front. During the night watch-fires blazed along the coast, 
and bells were heard sounding the hours. The next morning (Saturday) 
Koyama Yezaimon, first in conmiand at the town, came on board, and made 
another attempt to beg off from receiving the letter to the emperor. Finally 
he proposed to send to Yedo for permission, and was allowed three days to 
do it in. 


Meanwhile sur-eying parties from the ships ran up the bay a distance of 
four miles, finding everjhere from thirty to forty fathoms of water. They 
sounded round the bight within which the ships lay, keepmg about a cable’s 
length from the shore, and finding five fathoms. Yezaimon represented that 
this survey was against the Japanese laws, but was told that if forbidden by 
the laws of Jap;m, it was commanded by the laws of .\merica. On 
approaching the forts, of which there were five, two apparently of recent 
construction, the soldiers, armed with matchlocks, came out ; but as the 
boats drew near, they retired again. These forts were very feeble, mounting 
only fourteen guns in the whole, none larger than nine-pounders. Of 
soldiers, about four hundred were seen, many of them anned with spears. 
There was also, as usual, a great show of canvas screens; but, on the whole, 
the warlike means of the Japanese seemed contemptible. 


From the town to the end of the promontory, a distance of a mile and a half, 
was an unbroken line of 'illages. At least a hundred small craft lay in the 
harbour. The hills behind, some five hundred feet high, were dotted with 
pines and other trees. In the moming and evening, when the air was clear. 
Mount Fusi might be seen in the west, sixty miles distant. The presence of 
the American ships did not seem to disturb the coasting trade. Sixty or 
seventy large junks, besides hundreds of boats and fishing-smacks, daily 
passed up and down the bay, to and from Yedo. 


On Monday, the 11th, the same surveying party proceeded up the bay some 
ten miles, followed by the Mississippi. They were constantly met by 
government boats, the officers on board which urged them by signs to 
return, but of which they took no notice. Deep soundings were 
everjTV’here obtained, with a bottom of soft mud. A deep bay was found 
on the western shore, with good and safe anchoring groimd. In the evening 
Yezaimon returned on board, well pleased, apparently, to be able to give 
information of the probability of good news from Yedo, but rather troubled 
at the explorations by the boats. The flag-lieutenant, with whom he had his 
inter%-iews, describes him as ” a gentleman, clever, polished, well- 
informed, a fine, large man, about thirty-four, of most excellent 
countenance, taking his wine freely, and a boon companion.” 


The next day (the 12th) he brought information that the emperor would 
send down a high officer to receive the letter. No answer would be given 
immediately, but one would be forwarded through the Dutch or Chinese. 
This latter proposition the commodore treated as an insult. As, however, if 
he waited for an answer, excuses might easily be found for protracting his 
stay in an inconvenient manner, and at last wearying him out, he agreed to 
allow time for its preparation, and to return to receive it. The following 
Thursday (the 14th) was appointed for the interview with the 
commissioners appointed to receive the letter, which was to take place two 
miles south of the town, at a picturesque spot on the left side of a narrow 
valley extending inland from the head of the bight. Its retired situation, and 
the facility it afforded for the display of a military force, were probably the 
motives of its selection. 
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At the hour appointed for the meeting, as the two steamers approached the 
spot, long lines of canvas walls were seen stretching crescent-wise, quite 
round the head of the bight, and in front files of soldiers with a multitude of 
brilliant banners. Near the centre of the crescent were nine tall standards, 
with broad scarlet pennons, Ln the rear of which could be seen the roof of 


the house prepared for the interview. On the right, a line of fifty or sixty 
boats was drawn up, parallel to the beach, each with a red flag at its stern. 


The foremost files of the Japanese soldiers stood about a hundred yards 
from the beach, in somewhat loose and straggling order. The greater part 
were behind the canvas screens. There were a number of horses to be seen, 
and in the background a body of cavaliy. The Japanese stated the number of 
troops at five thousand. On the slope of the hill, near the village, was 
collected a crowd of spectators, of whom many were women. 


As soon as the steamers dropped their anchors they were approached by 
two boats containing their former visitors, the first and second officers of 
the town, with the interpreters, very richly dressed in silk brocade, bordered 
with velvet, and having on their garments of ceremony. The steamers lay 
with their broadsides to the shore, ready for action in case of treachery. 
Fifteen launches and cutters were got ready, from which three hundred and 
twenty persons, officers, seamen, marines, and musicians, were landed on 
an extem-poraneous jetty which the Japanese had formed of bags of sand. 
Last of all the commodore landed with due formality, when the whole body, 
preceded by the Japanese officers and interpreters, marched to the house of 
reception, carrying with them the president’s letter, the box which held it 
wrapped in scarlet cloth, as was also that containing the letter of credence. 
In front of the houses pre]mred for the interview were two old brass four- 
pounders, apparently S})aiiisli, autl on each side a company of soldiers, 
those on one side armed with matchlocks, those on the other with old Tower 
muskets, with flint locks and bayonets. 


The reception building was a temporary structure, evidently put up for the 
occasion. The first apartment, about forty feet square, was of canvas. The 
floor was covered with white cotton cloth, with a pathway of red felt 
leading across to a raised inner apartment, wholly carpeted with the same 
red felt. This apartment, of which the front was entirely open, was hung 
with fine cloth, stamped with the imperial symbols in white on a ground of 
violet. On the right was a row of arm-chairs for the conunodore and his 
staff. On the opposite side sat the two commissioners appointed to receive 
the letters, and who were announced by the interpreters as the princes of 
Idzu and Iwami. The former was a man about fifty, with a very pleasing and 


intelligent face. The latter was older by fifteen years or so, wrinkled with 
age, and of looks much less prepossessing. Both were splendidly dressed, in 
heavy robes of silk tissue, elaborately ornamented with threads of gold and 
silver. As the commodore entcretl, both rose and bowed gravely, but 
immediately resumed their seats and remained silent and passive as statues. 


At the end of the room was a large scarlet-lacquered box, standing on gilded 
feet, beside which Yezaimon and one of the interpreters knelt, at the same 
time signifying that all things were ready for the reception of the letters. 
They were brought in, and the boxes containing them being opened so a.s to 
display the writing and the golden seals, they were placed upon the scarlet 
box, and along with them translations in Dutch and (‘hinese, as well as an 
English transcript. The prince of Iwami then handed to the interpreter, who 
gave it to the commodore, an oficial receipt in Japanese, to which the 
interpreter added a Dutch translation, which translated literally into English 
was as follows: 
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[1853 A.D.] The letter of the president of the United States of North 
America, and copy, are herebv received and delivered to the emperor. Many 
times it has been commmiicated that business relating to foreign countries 
cannot lie transacted here in Urakawa, but in Nagasalii. Now, it has been 
observed that the admiral, in his quality of ambassador of the president, 
would be insulted by it; the justice of this has been acknowledged; 
consequently the above-mentioned letter is hereby received, in opposition 
to the Japanese law. 


Because the place is not designed to treat of anything from foreigners, so 
neither can conference nor entertainment take place. The letter being 
received, you will leave here. 


The commodore remarked, when this receipt was delivered to him, that he 
should retm-n again, probably in April or May, for an answer. “With all the 
ships?” asked the hiterpreter. “Yes, and probably with more,” was the reply. 
Nothing more was said on either side. As the commodore departed, the 


commissioners rose and remained standing, and so the interview ended, 
without a single word uttered on their part. 


The Japanese officers of the town, with the Japanese interpreters, 
accompanied the American party back to the Susquehanna, whose 
machinery’ they examined with much interest. When off the town, they 
were set ashore; but the steamers, to show how hghtly the injunction to 
leave was regarded, proceeded up the bay and anchored a short distance 
above the point reached by the Mississippi. In spite of the soUcitude of the 
Japanese officers, who came again on board, the whole bight between the 
promontory of Urakawa and another north of it was carefully surveyed. At 
the head a river was found. The shores were studded with \illages, whose 
inhabitants offered to the surveying party cold water, and peaches from 
their gardens. To the place where the steamers lay the name was given of 
“American anchorage.” 


The next day (Friday, the 15th) the Mississippi proceeded on an excursion 
ten miles further up, and reached, as was supposed, within eight or ten nules 
of the capital. On the western shore were seen two large towns. On the 
extremity of a cape in front, some four miles distant, stood a tall white 
tower hke a hghthouse. Three or four miles beyond was a crowd of 
shipping, supposed to be the anchorage of Sinagawa, the southern suburb of 
Yedo. At the point where the steamer put about she had twenty fathoms of 
water. On Saturday, the 16th, the vessels moved to a new anchorage, five or 
six miles down the bay and much nearer the shore, and here the surveying 
operations were renewed. The same day an interchange of presents took 
place with Yezaimon, who, however, was induced to accept those offered to 
him only by the positive refusal of his own, except on that condition. Thus 
pressed, he finally took them, except some arms — articles, he said, w-hich 
the Japanese neither gave nor received. In the afternoon he came again, in 
excellent humour, his conduct probably ha^ing been approved on shore, 
bringing a quantity of fowls in light wicker coops, and three or four 
thousand eggs in boxes, for wliich a box of garden-seeds was accept<>d in 
return. The next day, the 17th, and the tenth since their arrival, the vessels 
weighed and stood for Loochoo, the bay being covered with boats to 
witness their departure. 


Commodore Perry spent the remainder of the year on the coast of China, 
keeping one vessel, however, at Loochoo, and prosecuting the survey of the 
Bonin Islands. Shortly after his \isit the shogim died, and an attempt was 
made to take advantage of that circumstance to delay or prevent the return 
of the American sliips. A communication, forwarded to BataAia by the 
Dutch ship that left Nagasaki in November, and communicated by the 
Dutch governor-general at Bata\ia to the commodore, represented that the 
necessary mourning for the deceased sovereign, and other arrangements 
consequent on liis death, as well as the necessity of consulting all the 
princes, 
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must necessarily delay the answer to the president’s letter, and suggested 
the danger of confusion, or “broil,” should the squadron come back at so 
unsea-sonable a moment. 


Undeterred, however, by this representation, on the 12th of February, 1854, 
Commodore Perry reappeared in the bay of Yedo, with three steam frigates, 
four sloops of war, and two store-ships, and, the steamers taking the sailing 
vessels m tow, they all moved up to the American anchorage. About two 
weeks were spent here in fixing upon a place to negotiate, the Japanese 
importuning the commodore to go back to Kamakura, twenty miles below 
Urakawa, or, at least, to the latter place, wliile he msisted upon going to 
Yedo. As he dechned to yield, and caused the chaimel to be sounded out 
within four miles of Yedo, they proposed, as the place of meeting, the 
village of Yokohama, containing about ten thousand people, and situated on 
the shore just opposite the anchorage of the sliips. To this the commodore 
agreed, and the ships drew in and moored in Une, with broadsides bearing 
upon the shore, and covering an extent of five miles. 


“On the 8th of March,” says a letter dated on board the Vandalia, and 
pubUshed in the New York Journal of Commerce, ” the day appointed for 
the first meetmg, about nine hmidred officers, seamen, and marines, aimed 


to the teeth, landed, and, with drums beating and colours flying, were drawn 
up on the beach, ready to receive the commodore. As soon as he stepped on 
shore the bands struck up, salutes were fired, the marines presented arms, 
and, followed by a long escort of officers, he marched up between the fines 
and entered the house erected by the Japanese expressly for the occasion. 
Thousands of Japanese soldiers crowded the shore and the neighbouring 
elevations, looking on with a good deal of curiosity and interest. 


” The house was nothing but a plain frame builcfing, hastily put up, 
containing one large room— the audience hall — and several smaller, for 
the convenience of attendants, etc. The floor was covered with mats, and 
very pretty painted screens adorned the sides. Long tables and benches 
covered with red woollen stuff, placed parallel to each other, three 
handsome braziers filled with burning charcoal on the floor between them, 
and a few violet-coloured crape hangings suspended from the ceifing, 
completed the furniture of the room. As we entered we took our seats at one 
of the tables. The Japanese commissioners soon came in, and placed 
themselves opposite to us, at the other table; while behind us both, seated 
on the floor on their knees’ (their usual position, for they do not use chairs), 
was a crowd of Japanese officers forming the train of the commissioners. 


” The business was carried on in the Dutch language, through interpreters, 
of whom they have several who speak very well, anrl two or three who 
speak a fittle English. The were on their knees, between the 
commissioners and the commodore. Our interpreter was seated by the side 
of the latter. It was curious to see the intolerable ceremony observed by 
them, quite humifi-ating to a democratic repubfican. A question proposed 
had to pass first through the interpreters, and then through several officers 
ascending in rank, before it could reach the commissioners, everyone 
bowing his forehead to the floor before he addressed his superior. 
Refreshments were served in elegantly lacquered dishes; first of all, tea, 
which, as in China, is the constant beverage; then different kinds of candy 
and sponge cake (they are excellent confectioners, and very fond of sugar) ; 
lastly, oranges and a palatable liquor distilled from rice, called saki. A 
flimsy banquet fike this was not very agreeable to such hungry incUviduals 
as we, and we were the more disap- ‘ Rather on their heels. 
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pointed, for, the Japanese using only chopsticks, we had, previously to 
coming ashore, taken the precaution, as we shrewdly thought, to provide 
ourselves with knives and forks. Lnagine, then, our chagrin when finding 
nothing substantial upon which to employ them. What was left on our plates 
was wrapped in paper and given to us to carry away, according to the usual 
custom in Japan. 


” The conunissioners were intelligent-looking men, richly dressed in gay 
silk petticoat pantaloons, and upper garments resembling in shape ladies’ 
short gowns. Dark-coloured stockings, and two elegant swords pashcd 
through a twisted silk girdle, finished the costume. Straw sandals are worn, 
but are always slipped off upon entering a house. They do not cover the 
head, the top and front part of which is shaved, and the back and side hair, 
being brought up, is tied so as to form a tail three or four inches long, that 
extends forward upon the bald pate, terminating about half-May between 
the apex and the forehead. It is a very comfortable fashion, and, were it not 
for the quantity of grease used in dressing it, would be a very cleanly one. 


“Two audiences a week were held, at which the same programme was 
performed as related above, except that we fared more luxuriously. > 
Becoming better acquainted wath our taste, they feasted us with a broth 
made of fish, boiled .shrimps, hard-boiled eggs, and very good raw oysters. 
At one of the inter'iews (March 13th), the presents from our government 
were delivered. They consisted of cloths, agricultural implements, firearnis, 
etc., and a beautiful locomotive, tender, and passenger-car, one-fourth the 
ordmary size, which we put in motion on a circular track at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour. A mile of magnetic telegraph was also erected on 
shore and put in operation. The Japanese were more interested in it than 
anything else, but never manifested any wonder. So capable are they of 
concealing and controlling their feelings, that they would examine the guns, 
machinery, etc., of the steamers without expres.sing the slightest 
astonishment. They are a nmch finer-looking race than the Chinese — 


intelligent, polite, and hospitable, but proud, licentious, unforgiving, and 
revengeful.” 


The death of a marine afforded an opportunity, at the first meeting with the 
commissioners, of demanding a burying-place. It was proposed to send the 
body to Nagasaki ; but as the commodore would not listen to that, a spot 
was assigned near one of their temples, and in view of the ships, where the 
body was buried, with all the forms of the English church service, after 
which the Japanese surrounded the grave with a neat enclosure of bamboo. 
A formal letter of reply to the propositions contained in the letters delivered 
at the former visit repeated the story of a change of succession and the 
necessity of delays. The justice, however, of the demands in relation to 
shipwrecked seamen, wood, water, provisions, and coal was conceded ; but 
five years were asked before opening a new harbour, the Americans, in the 
mean time, to resort to Nagasaki. 


Of Nagasaki, however, the conunodore would not hear, nor of any 
restrictions like those imposed on the Dutch and Chinese at that port. He 
demanded three harbours, one in Nippon, one in Yezo, and a third in 
Loochoo. As to the last two, the Japanese pleaded that they were very 
distant countries, and only partially subject to the emperor, especially the 
last, upon which the commodore did not insist. In Nippon he asked for 
Urakawa, and for Matr sumai in Yezo, but acceded to the Japanese offer of 
Shimoda and Hakodate, having first sent a ship to examine the former. The 
commissioners were exceedingly tenacious, even upon points of 
phraseology, but gave evidence 


‘ The number of American officers present at these interviews was from 
twenty to fifty. 
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of acting in entire good faith, and the commodore conceaea everything 
which did not seem absolutely essential. The extent of the liberty to be 


allowed to American visitors was one of the greatest difhculties. 


Shortly before the treaty was concluded the commodore gave an 
entertainment ou board the Powhatan to the Japanese officials, about 
seventy in all. In conformity to their customs, two tables were spread, one 
in the cabin for the commissioners and the captains of the fleet, another on 
deck for the inferior officers. ” They did full justice,” says the letter-writer 
already quoted, ” to American cookery, and were exceedingly fond of 
champagne, under the influence of which they became so very merry and 
familiar that one of them vigorously embraced the commodore, who, until 
his epaulets began to suffer in the struggle, was very good-naturedly 
disposed to endure it.” 


Three copies of the treaty, in Japanese, signed by the commissioners, were 
delivered to the commodore, for which he exchanged three copies in 
English, signed by himself, with Dutch and Chinese translations. This 
method was adopted to satisfy the commissioners, who alleged that no 
Japanese could lawfully put his name to any document written m a foreign 
language. The treaty was as follows : 


“The United States of .America and the Empire of Japan, desiring to 
establish firm, lasting, and sincere friendship between the two nations, have 
resolved to fix, in a manner clear and positive, by means of a treaty or 
general convention of peace and amity, the rules which shall in future be 
mutually observed in the intercourse of their respective countries; for which 
most desirable object, the president of the United States has conferred full 
powers on his commissioner, Matthew Calbraith Perry, special ambassador 
of the United States to Japan; and the august sovereign of Japan has given 
similar full powers to his commissioners, Hayashi-Daigaku-no-kami, Ido, 
prince of Tsushima, Izawa, prince of Minasaka, and Udono, member of the 
board of revenue. 


“And the said commissioners, after having exchanged their said full 
powers, and duly considered the premises, have agreed to the following 
articles: 


“Article I. — There shall be a perfect, permanent, and universal peace, and 
a sincere and cordial amity, between the United States of America on the 


one part, and between their people, respectfully (respectively), without 
exception of persons or places. 


“Article II. — The port of Shimoda, in the principality of Idzu, and the port 
of Hakodate, in the principality of Matsumai, are granted by the Japanese as 
ports for the reception of American ships, where they can be supplied with 
wood, water, provisions, and coal, and other articles their necessities may 
require, as far as the Japanese have them. The time for opening the first- 
named port is immediately on signing this treat j’; the last-named port is to 
be opened immediately after the same day in the ensuing Japanese year. 


” Note. — A tariff of prices shall be given by the Japanese officers of the 
things which they can furnish, payment for which shall be made in gold and 
silver coin. 


“Article III. — Whenever ships of the United States are thrown or WTecked 
on the coast of Japan, the Japanese vessels wiU assist them, and carry their 
crews to Shimoda or Hakodate, and hand them over to their countrymen 
appointed to receive them. Whatever articles the shipwrecked men may 
have preserved shall likewise be restored; and the expenses incurred in the 
rescue and support of Americans and Japanese who may thus be thrown 
upon the shores of either nation are not to be refunded. 


“Article IV. — Those shipwrecked persons, and other citizens of the United 
States, shall be free as in other countries, and not subjected to confinement, 
but shall be amenable to just laws. 


“Article V. — Shipwrecked men, and other citizens of the United States, 
temporarily living at Shimoda and Hakodate, shall not be subject to such 
restrictions and confinement as the Dutch and Chinese are at Nagasaki; but 
shall be free at Shimoda to go where they please within the limits of seven 
Japanese miles (or ri) from a small island in the harbour of Shimoda, 
marked on the accompanying chart, hereto appended; and shall, in like 
manner, be free to go where they please at Hakodate, within limits to be 
defined after the visit of the United States squadron to that place. 


” Article VI. — If there be any other sort of goods wanted, or any business 
which shall require to be arranged, there shall be careful deliberation 


between the parties in order to settle such matters. 


“Article VII. — It is agreed that ships of the United States resorting to the 
ports open to them shall be permitted to exchange gold and silver coin, and 
articles of goods, for other articles of goods under such regulations as shall 
be temporarily established by the Japanese 
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[1864 A.D.1 government for that purpose. It is stipulated, however, that the 
ships of the United States shall be permitted to carry away whatever articles 
they are unwilling to exchange. 


“Article VIII. — Wood, water, provisions, coal, and goods rcxjuircd shall 
only be procured through the agency of Japanese officers appointed for that 
purpose, and in no other manner. 


“Article IX. — It is agreed that if, at any future day, the government of 
Japan shall grant to any other nation or nations privileges and advantages 
which are not herein granted to the I’niled States and the citizens thereof, 
that these same pri-ileges and advantages shall be granted likewise to the 
United States and to the citizens thereof without any consultation or delay. 


“Article X. — Ships of the United States shall be permitted to resort to no 
other ports in Japan but Shinioda and Hakodate, unless in distress or forced 
by stress of weather. 


” Article XI. — AThero shall be appointed by the government of the United 
States consuls or agents to reside in Shimoda, at any time after the 
expiration of eighteen months from the date of the signing of this treaty; 
provided that either of the two governments deem such arrangement 
necessary. 


“Article XII. — The present convention, having been concluded and duly 
signed, shall be obligatory, and faithfully observed by the United States of 


America and Japan, and by the citizens and subjects of each respective 
power; and it is to be ratified and approved by the 


E resident of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof, and y the august sovereign of Japan, and the ratification 
shall be exchanged within eighteen months from the date of the signature 
thereof, or sooner if practicable. 


“In faith whereof, we, the respective plenipotentiaries of the United States 
of America and the empire of Japan, aforesaid, have signed and sealed these 
presents. 


” Done at Kanagawa,’ this thirty-first day of March, in the year of our Lord 
Jesus Christ one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four, and of Kayei the 
seventh year, third month, and third day.” 


The day after the signing of the treaty a number of presents were sent on 
board for the president, the commodore, and other officers of the squadron. 
<i 


In speaking of Perry’s success, W. E. Griffis <^ says : 


” The glory of Commodore Perry’s success is not that he ‘ mvented ‘ or ‘ 
first thought of or was the ‘sole author, originator, and father of the Japan 
expedition.’ Such language is nonsense, for the thought was in many minds, 
both of naval men and ci'ilians, from Roberts to Glynn and Aulick ; but it 
was Perry’s persistency that first conquered for himself a fleet, his 
thorough-going method of procedure in everj?’ detail, and his powerful 
personality and invincible tenacity in dealing with the Japanese, that won a 
quick and permanent success without a droj) of blood. A thorough man of 
war he was from his youth up ; yet he proved himself a nobler hero, in that 
he restrained himself and his lieutenants from the use of force, while yet not 
giving place for a moment to the frivolities of Japanese Yakuuui of the 
Tokugawa period.” “m 


A JAPANESE ACCOUNT OF PERRY S COMING 


On the 3rd of the 6th month of the Kayei era (1853), Commodore Perry, 
ambassador of the United States of America, entered the bay of Uraga with 
a squadron consisting of two men-of-war and two merchant ships, and 
sought to open conmiercial relations with Japan. His vi.sit exercised a 
powerful influence on the domestic affairs of the country. Ever since the 
early part of the seventeenth century, anti-foreign feeling had been so 
intense that only the Chinese and the Dutch had been allowed to carry on 
trade at Nagasaki, and other European nations, owing to various 
circumstances, gave themselves Uttle if any concern about Japan. But from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the spirit of aggrandisement made 
itself felt in the Occident, and western states began to vie with one another 
in attempts to extend their territories and conunerce. Nine years before the 
arrival of the American ‘ The treaty is dated at Kanagawa, probably because 
it was the nearest town. 
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squadron in Uraga Bay, that is to say, in the first year of the Kokwa era 
(1844 A.D.), the Dutch addressed a letter to the Tokugawa government, 
advising that Japan be opened to all foreign nations, and subsequently they 
often repeated this counsel, at the same time explauiing the conditions of 
the various states of Europe. Among the Japanese, many who had studied 
the Dutch language and acquired some knowledge of western affairs were 
in favour of a hberal foreign pohcy, but among the bulk of the nation the 
prejudices engendered by the violent and lawless conduct of the early 
Christian propagandists remained as strong as ever. 


Moreover, fresh reasons for resentment had been furnished by various 
encroachments of the RussiaiLs between the Kwansei (1789-1800 a.d.) and 
Bunkwa (1804-1817 a.d.) eras, and by tUsorderly conduct of English sailors 
in Nagasaki. Indeed, the Tokugawa government had once gone so far as to 
order that any foreign ship approachmg the coast of Japan should be fired 
on, and any Japanese whose studies of Dutch led them to advocate the 
opening of the comitry were deprived of their official positions or otherwise 


pimished. In the Kwansei era (1789-1800 a.d.), Matsudaira Sadanobu, who 
fiUed the office of Hosa (assistant minister) in the shogun’s government, 
Hayashi Tomonao of Sendai, and others strongly advocated complete coast 
defence and at the time when the American squadron visited Japan, 
Tokugana, Naria-kira, conmionly called “Rekko,” the feudal chief of Mito, 
a noble of keen insight and quick judgment, conspicuously urged the poHcy 
of holding aloof from all foreign intercourse. In the third year of the Kokwa 
era (1846), two American men-of-war had come to Uraga and sought to 
open tradal relations, but their proposals were not entertained and they had 
to leave the country without accomphsliing anything. Commodore Perry’s 
visit took place seven years later, and had the effect of greatly embarassing 
the Tokugawa government. He brought with him credentials from the 
President of America as well as specimens of the products of the United 
States, and he made formal application that commerce should be permitted 
between his country and Japan. The government replied that, the matter 
being of the gravest importance, no immediate reply could be given, but 
that an answer should be ready the following year, whereupon Perry sailed 
away declaring that he should return the next year without fail. Thereafter 
the Tokugawa government in\ated a coimcil of the feudal barons, mcluding 
the lord of Mito, to consult about the matter. Perry’s coming to Uraga being 
at the same time reported to the emperor through the proper channels, and 
the documents brought by him being shown to the feurlal cliiefs. Durmg the 
confusion incidental to this event, the shogun lyeyoshi died. He was 
succeeded by his son lyesada. The year passed without any definite step 
being taken, and in January of the first year of the Ansei era (1854), Perry 
once more made his appearance at Uraga and urgently asked for a reply to 
his original proposals. All the feudal barons, including the Mito chief, 
united in advocating a policy of seclusion, but the Rojiu, Abe Masahiro, and 
the chief officials of the Tokugawa government were astute enough to see 
that such a policy could not be successfully pursued. They therefore insisted 
on concluding a treaty of amity and commerce, without paying ^ue 
attention to its temis. Repeated conferences were held withthe American 
envoy, and finally a treaty was signed providing that all American citizens 
driven to Japan by stress of weather should be kindly treated ; that 
American ships of war should be supplied in Japanese ports withfuel, coal, 
provisions, and all other necessaries, and that the two ports of Shimoda and 


Hakodate should be opened to American vessels. But generally trade was 
not sanctioned./ 
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[1854 A.D.] A JAPANESE VIEW OF THE SIGXIFIC.VN’CE OF 
FERRY’s TREATY 


Thus did the sailor diplomat succeed in “Testing from the reluctant nation a 
surety of friendship. Thus did Perry, America, Arj’an civilisation, science, 
and Christianity triumph. Perry’s — or let me say rather America’s — 
coming was most providentially opportune. Had it been a httle earlier, when 
the Japanese mind had not been prepared, or a Uttle later, when the whole 
country was plunged in intestine turmoil, there is no saying what might 
have been America’s success or Japan’.s fate. Or had any other power than 
America — for instance, Great Britain or France, whose strong policy in 
China had instilled dread and doubt into our people, or, say, Russia, who.se 
movement m the North was more than suspicious — had any other power 
than America, in whom was no guile (at least so far as her deahngs ui the 
East were concerned, though what she did in Mexico was not entirely 
unknowii to Japan even then), the course of Japanese history might have 
been very different from what it has been. 


Still more pro'idential than the pomt of time was Perry’s choice of the site 
of landing. Here he miconsciously displayed truest sagacity. It was Perry’s 
conviction that the isolation of Japan wavS not a result of national 
character, but merely of accidental pohcy ; hence, to do away with it, he ” 
must deal with the officials — the upholders and the tools of this exclasion 
system — as with Ms enemy ; he must penetrate into the very seat of this 
evil, namely, into the court ; he must confer with highest officials.” If Pern, 
had had better knowledge of the system of our duarchy, he would very 
likely have entered the gulf of Ozaka and knocked at the imperial gate of 
Kioto for admission, and then — then civil wars would not have sufficed to 
make the New Japan. As he came into the bay of Yodo and knocked at the 
portals of the shogun, imcracked, though not wathout creaking, they opened 
on their rusty hinges. Thus two ends were gained by one effort : the country 


3 


was opened to foreign trade, and, at the same time, the abolition of 
feudalism and the shogimate was hastened. 


Immediately after Perry’s squadron had left the Japanese waters, the rulers 
of the country, whether actuated l)y clear foresight and comi)rehension of 
the moment, or whether impelled by tliat mental confusion which attends 
sudden awakening from slumber, and apprehension of the next moment, 
were aroused to immediate activity. Schools were opened for the studj’ of 
foreign languages; academies shot up, where youths could receive 
instruction in military and naval tactics; raw recruits were drilled; foundries 
and smithies sprang into existence, and belfries were molested to furnish 
metal for arsenals. To this last the bonzes objected ; they would rather fight 
with the weapon of prayer, for, they asked : ” Did not the prayers of the 
devout destroy the Armada of Kublai Ivhan?” </ 


A JAPANESE ACCOUNT OF PERRY S SUCCESSORS 


Subsequently, ambassadors came from Russia, France, and England, and 
conventions were concluded with them in terms virtually the same as those 
of Conmiodore Perry’s treaty. Meanwhile, the Tokugawa government gave 
out that they had concluded the American treaty merely in order to gain 
time for warlike preparations; but in truth they had been taken by surprise, 
and in addition to financial embarrassments they had to face natural 
calamities 
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oi a most disastrous character. In the year of Commodore Perry’s second 
coming, violent earthquakes visited Chugoku, Skikokui, and Kinshu, and in 
October of the followhig year — the second year of the Ansei era (1855) — 
the severest shock of all took place in Yedo. Immense numbers of the 
dwellmgs of the upper and lower classes as well as of the feudal barons 


were overthrown, and the eartlujuake was followed by a fire in which 
100,000 persons are said to have lost their lives. In July of the following 
year, Mr. Harris came duly accredited by the government of the United 
States, and proposed that relations of friend.ship should be established 
between Japan and America, at the same time asking on his own part for an 
audience with the shogmi. The Rojiu Hotta Masaatu (Bitchuno-kami) had 
now taken charge of foreign affairs in place of Abe, and after considerable 
hesitation he allowed Mr. Harris to repair to the shogun’s palace, but the 
government decided not to give a favourable answer to the American 
proposal without the sanction of the emperor, for hitherto, despite the great 
importance of foreign affairs, the Tokugawa administration had been 
allowed to take any steps it pleased with reference to them without 
consulting the sovereign. But despite the large measure of power enjoyed 
by the Yedo government it was no longer able to effectually control the 
feudal barons. Hence it resolved to consult the imperial wishes, on the one 
hand, while taking counsel of the feudal chiefs on the other. Such a 
vacillating and dependent method of procedure was entirely opposed to the 
policy pursued by the Tokugawa ever since the days of lyeyasu, and it thus 
fell out that they were subsequently attacked on account of their measures 
by both the court and the people, so that in this question of foreign 
intercourse is to be sought the proximate cause of their downfall./ 


The significance of the step which Harris took in leaving the confines of 
Shimoda to visit the Yedo court in 1857 is best shown in the official 
notification of that time. One of these addressed to officials reads : 


“The present audience of the American ambassador wil] be a precedent for 
all foreign countries, and must, therefore, be attended to with the greatest 
care. As intercourse with foreign countries necessitates the repeal of old 
regulations and restrictions, the matter is attended with difficulty, and tlie 
possible evils cannot be foreseen; you must therefore neglect nothing, but 
attend to all things with the greatest care, as the tycoon’s order requires.” 


Twenty days later (September), another paternal notice appears from the 
govermnent : 


“When in a short time the American ambassador visits Yedo, it will not be 
necessary to repair the Yashikis (residences of princes) along the road ; the 


temporary boards may be left as they are. Each householder is to keep his 
portion of the road swept clean. It will likewise not be necessary to set out 
the ornamental firemen’s baskets before the houses, nor to place guards 
there. Travellers may be allowed to pass along as usual. Guards should be 
placed at the small stations or guard-houses, to suppress any disorder, if 
required to do so by the officers in attendance on the ambassador. Beggars 
must be removed out of the way. As to sightseers, they may stand at 
designated spots along the road, but they are not allowed to crowd together 
at the upper story windows of tenement houses and like places. As much as 
possible, all encounters of persons on horseback are to be avoided. Great 
care must be taken by officials to avoid all noise and confusion on the way,” 
etc., etc. 


In his interview with the governor of foreign affairs, Harris dwelt 
particularly on three points: first, the Monroe Doctrine of this country, 
obliquely condemning the F’rench and the English policy in China and 
making clear America’s immunity from the blood of the Opiimi War; 
secondly, the religious freedom in his country, divesting the governor of any 
fear in the direction of religious aggression ; lastly, the usefulness of mutual 
trade. 
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By his tact and talent Harris gained the entire confidence of the shogunate, 
so much that when, after years of residence in Japan, he was about to leave 
the country, a formal letter was addressed by the Japanese authorities to the 
secretary of state asking that his stay might be prolonged. His conduct 
through the trying moments of the nation, just in the throes of a new birth, 
cannot be too highly praised. If “an ambassador,” according to Wotton’s 
definition, ” is an honest man sent to lie abroad for the commonwealth,” 
Harris was no diplomat. If, on the contrary, an American minister to an 
oriental court is a representative of the moral principles of the great 
Christian republic, Harris deserves the name in its best sense.? 


CHAPTER V NEW JAPAN 


THE nation’s part IN THE EARLY CHANGES 


The way having been opened by one treaty, others soon followed, and by 
1858, as we have seen, the treaties with America and England were 
extended, and others made with the Dutch and French, by which the ports 
of Nagasaki, Hakodate, and Yokohama (Kanagawa) were opened to foreign 
trade. This revolution in the foreign relations of Japan was followed in 1867 
by ano less important revolution in the internal affairs, by which the power 
of the shogunate was overthrown and the mikado restored to authority.’ 


When reference is made to the Japanese nation in connection with the 
radical changes of 1867, it must be observed that only the nobles and the 
samurai (military class) are indicated — m other words, a section of the 
population representing about one-sixteenth of the whole. The bulk of the 
people — the agricultural, the industrial, and the mercantile classes — 
remained out side the sphere of politics, not sharing the anti-foreign 
prejudice, nor taking any serious interest in the great questions of the time. 
Foreigners often noted with surprise the contrast between the fierce 
antipathy displayed towards them by the samurai on the one hand, and the 
genial, hospitable reception given to them by the common people on the 
other. History teaches that the latter was the natural disposition of the 
Japanese, the former a mood educated by special experiences. Further, even 
the comparatively narrow statement that the restoration of the 
administrative power to the emperor was the work of the nobles and the 
samurai must be taken with limitations. A majority of the nobles entertained 
no idea of any necessity for change. They were either held fast in the vise of 
Tokugawa authority, or paralysed l)y the sensuous seductions of the lives 
provided for them by the machinations of their retainers, who held the 
administrative authority of the fiefs in their own hands, leaving its shadow 
only to their lords. It was, in fact, among the 
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Religion and politics were closely connected ; but there was no trace of a 
priesthood with predominant influence. The king was the director of 
sacrifices, the presence of a priest not being required. There already existed, 
to be sure, besides the ancient oracle of Dodona, the oracle of Delphi in 
Phocis, which became so celebrated at a later period ; but neither had any 
great influence in the heroic age. On the other hand, there were so-called 
soothsayers, who were supposed to possess much wisdom and at the same 
time a kind of association with the gods. For this reason they were 
consulted, so as to foretell the results of important undertakings, and to 
discover the cause of general misfortunes as well as a means of removing 
them. 


The most renowned of these men were Orpheus, who played the part of 
prophet in the expedition of the Argonauts; Amphiaraus, who joined the 
expedition of the Seven against Thebes in the same character ; Tire-sias, 
who was the prophet of the Thebans both at that time and in the war of the 
Epigoni ; and lastly Calchas, the soothsayer of the Greeks in the Trojan war. 
Even these men had no influence to be compared with the oriental 
priesthood. ^ They were really only looked upon as pacifiers of the 
outraged god-head and as advisers ; their soothsayings were not always 
respected, and when their prophecies were unsatisfactory they had to face 
the anger of those in power. 


The religious belief of the he-roic age was t^he origin of the later national 
religion. It sprang probably from various sources. Therefore it cannot be 
distinguished by any special belief like that of the Indians and Egyptians. 
The religion of the Greeks was never a perfected system and therefore not 
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retainers that longings for a new order of things were generated. Some of 
these men were sincere disciples of progress — a small band of students 
and deep thinkers who, looking through the narrow Dutch window at 
Deshima, had caught a glimmering perception of the realities that lay 
beyond the horizon of their country’s prejuilices. But the influence of such 
liberals was comparatively insignificant. Though they showed remarkable 
moral courage and tenacity of purpose, the age did not furnish any strong 
object-lessons to enforce their propaganda of progress. The factor chiefly 
makmg for change was the samurai’s loyal instinct, reinforced by the 
teachings of Chinese philosophy, by the revival of the Shinto cult, by the 
promptings of national enterprise, and’ by the suggestions of foreign 
intercourse. 


Throughout the whole period of Tokugawa rule there had been a strong, if 
somewhat fitful, leaning of the national mind towards the political 
philosophy of Confucius and Jlencius, as expounded by Choo He and Yang 
Wang-ming. lyeyasu himself had given the first impetus to this disposition 
by his patronage of literature. Without any perception of the true spirit of 
the Chinese sages’ teachings, he ordered that primers of the “old learning” 
should be procured and studied. Thus the Zen doctrines of Buddhism, 
which contributed so much to the development of the heroic antl the 
sentimental, and were therefore favourable to the stability of military 
feudalism, gradually gave place to a theory that the only legitimate ruler 
was heaven-appointed, that the good of the people should be the first object 
of administration, and that to fail in achieving that object was to forfeit the 
title of administrator. A century later another Tokugawa shogmi 
(Tsunayoshi) fostered a movement equally fatal to the pemianencj‘ of 
feudalism ; he encouraged the revival of the Shinto cult which teaches the 
divine origin of the mikado, and constructively inculcates that every 
exercise of administrative authority by a subject is a usurpation. It is 
possible that although the current of thought inspired by the Chinese 
philosophy and the Japanese cult was opposed to the dual government of 


Yedo and Kioto, the system might have long survived this theoretical 
disapproval had nothing occurred to furnish signal proof of its practical 
defects. But the crisis caused by the advent of foreign ships, and by the 
forceful renewal of foreign intercourse, afforded a convincing proof of the 
shogunate’s incapacity to protect the state’s supposed interests, and to 
enforce the traditional policy of isolation which had come to be considered 
essential to the empire’s integrity and to the sanctity of the throne. Thus it 
may be alleged that the nation’s mind was already educated for the change 
which the advent of foreigners precipitated. 


CHAR.\CTER OF THE REVOLUTION 


But though essentially imperialistic in its prime purposes, the revolution 
which involved the fall of the shogunate, and ultimately of feudalism, may 
be called democratic with regard to the personnel of those who planned and 
directed it. They were, for the most part, samurai, without either official 
rank or social standing. That is a point essential to a clear understanding of 
the issue. Fifty-five men may be said to have planned and carried out the 
overthrow of the Yedo administration, and only five of them were territorial 
nobles. Eight, belonging to the court nobility, laboured under the traditional 
disadvantage of their class, poverty ; and the remaining forty-two, the hearts 
and hands of the movement, may be described as ambitious youths, who 
sought to make a career for themselves in the first place, and for their 
country 
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in the second. The average age of the whole did not exceed thirty. There 
was another element also — an element for which any student of Japanese 
history might have been prepared : the Satsuma samurai aimed not merely 
at overthrowing the Tokugawa, but also at obtaining the shogunate for their 
own chief. Possibly it would be unjust to say that all the leaders of the great 


southern clan harboured that idea. But some of them certainly did, and not 
until they had consented to abandon the project did their union with 
Choshiu, the other great southern clan, become possible — a miion without 
which the revolution could scarcely have been accomplished. This ambition 
of the Satsuma clansmen deserves special mention, because it bore 
remarkable fruit; it may be said to have laid the foundation of constitutional 
government in Japan. For, in consequence of the distrust engendered by 
such aspirations, the authors of the restoration agreed that when the 
emperor assumed the reins of power he should pledge himself by oath to 
convene a deliberative assembly, and to appoint to administrative posts men 
of intellect and erudition wherever they might be found. 


THE ANTI-FEUDAL IDEA 


At the outset the necessity of abolishing feudalism did not present itself 
clearly to the leaders of the revolution. Their sole idea was the unification 
of the nation. But when they came to consider closely the practical side of 
the problem, they understood how far it would lead them. Evidently that 
one homogeneous system of law should replace the more or less 
heterogeneous systems operative in the various fiefs was essential, and such 
a substitution meant that the feudatories must be deprived of their local 
autonomy and, incidentally, of their control of local finances. That was a 
stupendous change. Hitlierto each feudal chief had collected the revenues of 
his fief and had employed them at will, subject to the sole condition of 
maintaining a body of troops proportionate to his income. He had been, and 
was still, an autocrat within the limits of his territory. On the other hand, the 
active authors of the revolution were a small band of men mainly without 
prestige or territorial influence. It was impossible that they should dictate 
any measure sensibly impairing the local and fiscal autonomy of the 
feudatories. No power capable of enforcing such a measure existed at the 
time. All the great political changes in Japan had been preceded hitherto by 
wars culminating in the accession of some strong clan to supreme authority, 
whereas in this case there had been a displacement without a substitution — 
the Tokugawa had been overthrown and no new administrators had been set 
up in their stead. It was, moreover, certain that an attempt on the part of any 


one clan to constitute itself executor of the sovereign’s mandates would 
have stirred the other clans to vehement resistance. In short, the leaders of 
the revolution found themselves pledged to a new theory of government, 
without any machinery for carrying it into effect or any means of abolishing 
the old practice. An ingenious exit from this curious dilemma was devised 
by the young reformers. They induced the feudal chiefs of Satsuma, 
Choshiu, Tosa, and Hizen, the four most powerful clans in the south, 
publicly to surrender their fiefs to the emperor, praying his majesty to 
reorganize them and to bring them all under the same system of law. In the 
case of Shimazu, chief of Satsuma, and Yodo, chief of Tosa, this act must 
stanil to their credit as a noble sacrifice. To them the exercise of power had 
been a reality, and the effort of surrendering it must have been 
correspondingly costly. But 
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the chiefs of Choshiu and Hizen obeyed the suggestions of their principal 
vassals with little, if any, sense of the probable cost of obedience. The same 
remark applies to all the other feudatories, with exceptions so rare as to 
emphasise the rule. They had long been accustomed to abandon the 
management of their affairs to their leading clansmen, and they allowed 
themselves to follow the same guidance at this crisis. Out of the whole two 
hundred and seventy-six feudatories, only seventeen hesitated to imitate the 
example of the four southern fiefs. 


MOTIVES OF THE REFORMERS 


An explanation of this remarkable incident has been sought by supposmg 
that the samurai of the various clans, when they advised a course so 
inconsistent with fidelity to the interests of their feudal chiefs, were 


influenced by motives of pensonal ambition, imagining that they 
themselves might find great opportunities under the new regime. Some 
hope of that kind rnay fairly be assumed, and was certainly realised, in the 
case of the leading samurai of the four southern clans which headed the 
movement. But it is plain that no such expectations can have been generally 
entertained. The simplest explanation seems to be the true one: a certain 
course, indicated by the action of the four southern clans, was conceived to 
be in accord with the spirit of the restoration, and not to adopt it would have 
been to shrink publicly from a sacrifice dictated by the principle of loyalty 
to the throne — , a principle which had acquired supreme sanctity in the 
eyes of the men of that era. There might have been some uncertainty about 
the initial step, but so soon as that was taken by the southern clans their 
example acquired compelling force. History shows that in political crises 
the Japanese samurai is generally ready to pay deference to certain canons 
of almost romantic morality. There was a fever of loyalty and of patriotism 
in the air of the year 1869. Anyone hesitating, for obviously selfish reasons, 
to adopt a precedent such as that offered by the procedure of the great 
southern clans would have seemed to forfeit the right of calling himself a 
samurai. 


But although the leaders of this remarkable movement now understood that 
they must contrive the total abolition of feudalism and build up a new 
administrative edifice on foundations of constitutional monarchy, they 
appreciated the necessity of advancing slowly towards a goal which still lay 
beyond the range of their followers’ vision. Thus the first steps taken after 
the surrender of the fiefs were to appoint the feudatories to the position of 
governors in the districts over which they had previously ruled ; to confirm 
the samurai in the possession of their incomes and official jiositions; to put 
an end to the distinction between court nobles and territorial nobles, and to 
organise in Kioto a cabinet consisting of the leaders of the restoration. Each 
new governor received one-tenth of the income of the fief l)y way of 
emolument; the pay of the officials and the samurai, as well as the 
administrative expenses of the district, was defrayed from the same source, 
and the residue, if any, was to be pas.sed into the treasury of the central 
government. 


The defects of this system from a monarchical point of view soon became 
evident. It did not give the power of either the purse or the sword to the 
sovereign. A further radical step had to be taken, and the leaders of reform, 
seeing nothing better than to continue the method of procedure which had 
thus far proved so successful, contrived, first, that several of the 
administrative districts should send in petitions seeking to surrender their 
local 
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autonomy, and be brought under the direct rule of the central government ; 
secondly, that a number of samurai should apply for permission to lay aside 
their swords and become farmers. While the nation was digesting the 
principles embodied in these petitions, the government made preparations 
for further measures of reform. 


ADOPTION OF RADICAL MEASURES 


On August 29th, 1871, an imperial decree announced the abolition of the 
system of local autonomy and the removal of the territorial nobles from the 
posts of governors. The taxes of the former fiefs were to be paid thenceforth 
into the central treasury ; all officials were to be appointed by the imperial 
government, and the feudatories, retaining permanently an income of one- 
tenth of their original revenues, were to make Tokio their place of 
residence. As for the samurai, they remained for the moment in possession 
of their hereditary pensions. Radical as these changes seem, the disturbance 
caused by them was not great, since they left the incomes of the military 
class untouched. 


As for the feudal chiefs, who had now been deprived of all official status 
and reduced to the position of private gentlemen, without even a patent of 
nobility to distinguish them from ordinary individuals, they did not find 


anything specially irksome or regrettable in their altered position. No 
scrutiny had been made into the contents of their treasuries. They were 
allowed to retain unquestioned possession of all the accumulated funds of 
their former fiefs, and they also became public creditors for annual 
allowances equal to one-tenth of their feudal revenues. They had never 
previously been so pleasantly circumstanced. It is true that they were 
entirely stripped of all administrative and military authority ; but since their 
possession of such authority had been in most cases merely nominal, they 
did not feel the change except as a relief from responsibility. 


TREATMENT OF THE SAMURAI 


By degrees public opinion began to declare itself with regard to the 
samurai. If they were to be absorbed into the bulk of the people and to lose 
their fixed revenues, some capital must be placed at their disposal to begin 
the world again. The samurai themselves showed a noble faculty of 
resignation. Many of them voluntarily stepped down into the company of 
the peasant or the tradesman, and many others signified their willingness to 
join the ranks of common bread-winners if some aid were given to equip 
them for such a career. After two years’ consideration the government took 
action. A decree announced, in 1873, that the treasury was prepared to 
commute the pensions of the samurai at the rate of six years’ purchase for 
hereditary pensions and four years for life pensions — one-half of the 
commutation to be paid in cash, and one-half in bonds bearing interest at 
the rate of 8 per cent. Reducing this to arithmetic, it will be seen that a 
perpetual pension of £10 would be exchanged for a payment of £30 in cash, 
together with securities giving an income of £2 8s. ; and that a £10 life 
pensioner received £20 in ca.sh and securities yielding £1 12s. annually. It 
is scarcely credible that the samurai should have accepted such an 
arrangement. It was certainly a siriking instance of the fortitude and 
resignation which the creed of the samurai rcquirctl 
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him to display in the presence of adversity. It is to be noted, however, that 
as yet the government’s measures with regard to the samurai were not 
compulsory. Men laid aside their swords and commuted their pensions at 
their own option. 


FIRST ESS.WS IN REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Meanwhile differences of opinion began to develop among the leaders of 
progress themselves. Young men without experience of public affairs, or 
special education to fit thoiii for responsible po.sts, found the duty suddenly 
devolved on them not only of devising atlministrative and fiscal systems 
universally applicable to a nation hitherto divided into a congeries of semi- 
independent principahties, but also of shaping the country’s demeanour 
towards novel problems of foreign intercourse and alien civilisation. So 
long as the heat of their assault upon the shogunate fused them into a 
homogeneous party they worked together succe.s.sfully. But when they had 
to build a brand-new edifice on the ruins of a still \avid past, it was 
inevitable that their opinions should vary as to the nature of the materials to 
be employed. In this divergence of -iews many of the capital incidents of 
Japan’s modem history had their origin. It has been stated already that the 
declaration which the young emperor was invited to make on assuming the 
reins of government included a promise constructively pointing to a 
representative polity, and that the promise was suggested by mutual 
jealousy of the planners of the restoration rather than by any sincere desire 
for parliamentary institutions. Some zealous reformers certainly wished to 
follow, in this respect, the example of the foremost occidental nations; but a 
great majority of the statesmen of the time thought only of a system which, 
by endowing all the clans with a share of administrative authority, would 
prevent the undue preponderance of any one of them. It need scarcely be 
repeated that the military class alone entered into this account. A “national 
assembly” was regarded solely as an instrument for eliciting the views of 
the samurai. Two such assemblies actually met in the years immediately 


following the restoration. But they were nothing more than debating clubs. 
No legislative power was intrusted to them, and their opinions received 
httle official attention. After the second fiasco they were tacitly allowed to 
pass out of existence. Everything, indeed, goes to show that representative 
government might have long remained outside the range of practical pohtics 
had not its uses derived 'icarious value from special complications. 


THE KORE.\N QUESTION AND ITS EFFECTS 


Chief among those compHcations was the Korean question.” The story of 
Japan’s relations with Korea dates from very early times. The celebrated 
empress Jingo is said to have made an expedition into the peninsula in the 
third century. In the Nipon o dai itsi ran «° or annals of the emperor of 
Japan, the story of Jingo (201-269) is told as follows: “Sin gou Kwo gou, 
wife of Tsiou ai, was the great granddaughter of the dairi Kai Kwa, and 
daughter of Iki naga sou Koune. At the death of the emperor, this princess 
resolved, in agreement with the Take outsi-no Soukoune, to conceal the 
death of her husband, and marcjied accordingly against the Oso, whom she 
conquered and reduced to submission, after having punished the mutinous. 
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Then on account of a supernatural presentiment she wished to make war 
upon the people of Sin ra [Korea]. When all the army was assembled the 
sea god Foumi yori mioo zin preceded her constantly to show her the way 
and to aid her. On this occasion many wonderful things were observed. 
Having set sail with her fleet from Wa ni-no so, the empress was attacked 
by a great tempest, whereupon several large fish came to the surface of the 
sea to .support the ships until the tempest should have passed. It was thus 
that she landed in Sin ra. 


‘< The king of Sin ra, overcome with terror, exclaimed : ‘ Behold the 
invincible (in the text, supernatural) army of Japan ! I am too feeble to 
resist.” There- ‘ upon he caused liLs hands to be tied Uke a prisoner’s in 
token of submission, and, preceded by a wliite flag, he went to 
acknowledge liimself a slave of Japan, promising to pay tribute. Twice did 
this empress send ambassadors with presents to the emperor of China of the 
dynasty of GW (Wei), and she often received ambassadors and presents 
from that monarch. She is mentioned by several Chinese authors. She 
reigned sixty-nine years and died at the age of one hundred.” 


Another celebrated invasion of Korea by the Japanese took place in the year 
1597. Accordmg to 0-0-gawutsi, a Japanese general who took part in the 
expedition and who kept a journal of the war, three-fourths of the country 
was overrun and several of its oldest cities destroyed, although the Koreans 
were aided by the Chinese. 0-o-gawutsi t describes the. departure of the 
troops for this invasion as follows : 


“Fide aki [the commander-in-chief] sailed in the imperial ship from the 
bridge Tojo-tosi, which is beneath the fort, towards the fore posts of the 
army. The great and little princes were taken into the ships at the bridge of 
Tojo-tosi and at the bridge of Shadow. At the time of the departure all the 
wives and children, the well-born as well as the common people, came to 
the shore where the ships lay, thinking that now was the appointed time for 
saying fare-well. The men took them into the sliips, showed them the arms 
and hip-pieces of the coats of mail, said it will be on the same road, and 
wept and cried. As the ships were getting under way gradually, the men 
gave the women all sorts of instructions, then let them dowm and quickly 
pushed the ships off. The women followed the vessels for some distance 
with their eyes, then returned to their homes thinking of the eternal parting 
from the body which is so limited on all sides and as evanescent as a drop 
of dew. It also happened that some, not waiting for it to be the same way, 
threw themselves into the river U-dzi, and were drowned. The longing of 
the high-born daughter Sa-jo of Matsura for the ship of the Chinese empire 
of olden time, of which tradition tells us, how could it be more than to wet 
the sleeve in the waves and drown by the shore ? Wliile this attendance at 
the start was witnessed, floods of tears were shed.” « 


free from contradictions, especially as oriental conceptions were introduced 
into it from ancient times. The Grecians of this time believed heaven, or 
rather the summit of the towering Mount Olympus, to be inhabited by 
beings, like the earth; they imagined that these beings resembled human 
beings in appearance and inner nature, but with the difference that they 
ascribed to them invisibility, greater strength, freedom from the barriers of 
mortality, and a powerful influence over earthly things. The life of the gods, 
according to the representation of the heroic age, only differed from that of 
men in the fact that it had a more beautiful colouring and higher pleasures. 
They therefore looked upon the gods as personal beings and had that form 
of religion known as anthropomorphism, the essential characteristic of 
which is the belief that the gods resemble men. But joined in an 
inexplicable manner with this view, was the idea that the gods were at the 
same time natural phenomena and powers of nature. For instance Zeus, the 
king and ruler in the kingdom of the gods, was als© regarded as the god of 
the 
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atmosphere ; Apollo of the sim ; Poseidon the god of the sea ; and the 
woods, wells, valleys, and hills were believed to be inhabited by divine 
beings called nymphs. 


The king offered sacrifice for the people and every father for his house and 
familv. The religious ceremonies consisted chiefly of sacrifices ?ind 
prayers. There were but few temples, but on the other hand every town had 
a piece of land set apart, on which there was an altar. They did not feel 
bound to these holy places for the worship of the gods, but often built an 
altar on some spot in the open field for prayer and sacrifice. The sacrifice 
consisted in burning some pieces of flesh to the gods and the pouring of 


From the sixteenth century, when the peninsula was overrun by Japanese 
troops, its rulers made a habit of sentUng a present-bearing embassy to 
facilitate the accession of each Japanese shogun. But after the fall of the 
Tokugawa shogunate the Korean court desisted from this custom, declared 
its determination to have no further relations with a country embracing 
western civilisation, and refused even to receive a Japanese embassy. 
Naturally such conduct roused deep umbrage in Japan. Already much 
friction had been developed among the leaders of national reform. Of the 
fifty-five men whose united efforts had compassed the fall of the shogmiate, 
five stood conspicuous above their colleagues. They were Iwakura and 
Sanjo, court nobles; Saigo and Okubo, samurai of Satsuma, and Kido, a 
samurai of Cho-630 THE HISTORY OF CHINA AND JAPAN 
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shiu. In the second rank came many men of great gifts, whose youtli alone 
disquaUfied them for prominence — Ito, the constructive statesman of the 
Meiji era, who inspired nearly all the important measures of the time, 
though he did not openly figure as their originator; Inouye, who never 
lacked a resource or swerved from the dictates of lo3’alty; Okuma, a 
pohtician of subtle, versatile, and 'igorous intellect; Itagaki, the Rousseau of 
his era, and a score of others created by the extraordinary circumstances 
with wliich the}’ had to deal. But the five first mentioned were the captains, 
the rest only lieutenants. Among the five, four were sincere reformers — 
not free, of course, from selfish motives, but truthfully bent upon promoting 
the interests of their country before all other aims. The fifth, Saigo 
Takamori, was a man in whom boundless ambition lay concealed under 
quahties of the noblest and most enduring type. His absolute freedom from 
every trace of sordidness gave currency to a belief that liis aims were of the 
simplest; the story of his career satisfied the liighest canons of the samurai ; 
his massive physique, commanding presence, and sunny aspect impressed 
and attracted even those who had no opportunity of admiring his fife of 
self-sacrificing effort or appreciating the remarkable mihtary talent he 
possessed. In the first part of his career, the object of his ambition was 
Satsuma ; in the latter part, Saigo. The overthrow of the Tokugawa 
shogunate presented itself to him originally as a prelude to the supremacy 
of the Satsuma clan, and when the abohtion of feudahsm defeated that 


purpose, Satsmna assumed in his eyes the guise of Saigo. Whether he 
clearly recognised his own project or was unconsciously swayed by it, there 
is no doubt that he looked to become supreme in the administration of state 
affairs. To that end the preservation of the mihtary class was essential. By 
the swords of the samurai alone could a new imperiiim in imperio be carved 
out. On the other hand, Saigo’s colleagues in the ministry saw clearly not 
only that the samurai were an unwarrantable burden on the nation, but also 
that their continued existence after the fall of feudalism would be a menace 
to pubhc peace as well as an anomaly. Therefore they took the steps already 
described, and followed them by the enaction of a conscription law, making 
every adult male hable for mihtary service \athout regard to his social 
standing. 


\Miile the pain of this blow was still fresh the question of Korea’s con- 
tumacious conduct presented itself. It produced an immediate and violent 
disruption in the ranks of the little band of reformers. Saigo saw in a foreign 
war the sole remaining chance of achieraig his ambition b)’ lawful means. 
Other members of the cabinet beheved that the nation would be disgraced if 
it tamely endured Korea’s insults. Thus several influential voices swelled 
the clamour for war. The peace party prevailed, and four members of the 
cabinet, incluthng Saigo, resigned. This mixture was destined to have far- 
reaching consequences. One of the seceders inunediately raisetl the 
standard of revolt. Among the devices employed by him to win adherents 
was an attempt to fan into flame the dying embers of the anti-foreign 
sentiment. The government crushed the insurrection easily. Another seceder 
was Itagaki Taisuke. He believed in representative institutions, and 
advocated the establisliment of a national assembly consisting half of 
officials and half of popular nominees. His views, premature and visionary, 
obtained no currency at the moment, but in later years became the 
shibboleth of a great pohtical party. 


Saigo, the most prominent of the seceders, seems to have concluded from 
that moment that he must abandon his aims or achieve them by force. He 

retired to his native province of Satsuma, and apphed his whole resources, 
his great reputation, and the devoted loyalty of a number of able followers 
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to organising and equipping a strong body of samurai. Matters were 
facilitated for him by the conservatism of the celebrated Shimazu Sabiiro, 
former chief of Satsuma, who, though not opposed to foreign intercourse, 
had been revolted by the wholesale iconoclasm of the time, and by the 
indiscriminate rejection of Japanese customs in favour of foreign. Satsuma 
thus became a centre of conservative influences, among wluch Saigo and 
liis constantly augmenting band of samurai found a congenial environment. 
During four years this breach between the central government and the 
southern clan grew constantly wider. The former steadily organised its 
conscripts, trained them in foreign tactics, and equipped them wholly “vith 
foreign arms. The latter adopted the rifle and the drill of Europe, but clung 
to the sword of the samurai and engaged ceaselessly in exercises for 
developing physical power. 


EXPEDITION TO FORMOS-iV 


Many things happened in that four years’ interval, among them a military 
expedition to Formosa, which led Japan to the verge of war with China. The 
ostensible cause of tliis complication was the barbarous treatment of 
castaways from Riukiu by Formosan aborigines. Upon the Chinese 
government properly devolved the duty of punishing its subjects, the 
Formosans; but as the Chinese government showed no inclination to 
discharge the duty, Japan took the law into her own hands. She would never 
have done so, however, had she not hoped to placate thereby the Satsimia 
samurai. The Riukiu islands had been for centuries an appanage of the 
Satsuma fief, and the government, in undertaking to protect the islanders, 
not only showed consideration for the discontented clan, but also acceded to 
the samurai’s wish for an over-sea campaign. From a military point of view 
the expedition was successful. But Uttle glory was to be gained by shooting 
down the semi-savage inhabitants of Formosa, and whatever potentialities 
the expedition might have possessed with regard to domestic poUtics were 
marred by the bad grace shown in carrying it out and by the feebleness of 


its international issue. For the Tokio government, by seeking at the eleventh 
hour to stay the departure of the ships, seemed to dissociate itself from the 
enterprise, and by subsequently sending an ambassador to Peking with 
instructions to contrive a peaceful solution, lost credit with the samurai 
whom it had hoped to gratify. 


TREATY WITH KOREA 


A year after the return of the Formosa expedition, that is to say, at the close 
of 1875, the Koreans completed their rupture with Japan by firing on the 
boats of a Japanese war-vessel engaged in the peaceful operation of coast- 
surveying. No choice now remained except to despatch an armed expedition 
against the truculent kingdom. In this matter Japan showed herself an apt 
pupil of occidental methods such as had been practised against herself in 
former years. She assembled an imposing force of war.ship.s and transports, 
but instead of proceeding to extremities, she employed the scjuad-ron — 
which was by no means so strong as it seemed — to intimidate Korea into 
signing a treaty of amity and commerce, and opening three ports to foreign 
trade. That was the beginning of Korea’s friendly relations with the outer 
world, and Japan naturally took credit for the fact that, thus early in her new 
career, she had become an instrument for extending the 
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principle of universal intercourse opposed so strenuously by herself in the 
past. But the incident only accentuated the dissatisfaction of the 
conservative samurai. They did not want treaties of conunerce, and they 
held it a national humiliation that the country should have negotiated on 
equal terms with a little state which they regarded as a tributary, and which 
acknowledged China as its suzerain. 


Two extreme measures were now (1876) adopted by the government: a veto 
against the wearing of swords, and an edict ordering the compulsory 
conunutation of the pensions and allowances received by the nobles and the 


samurai. Armed protests ensued. A few scores of samurai, equipping 
themselves with the hauberks and weapons of old tunes, fell upon the 
garrison of a castle, killed or wounded some three hundred, and then, 
retiring to an adjacent mountain, died by their own hands. Their example 
found imitators in two other places, and finally the Satsuma samurai rose in 
arms under Saigo. 


SATSU1L\ INSURRECTION 


This was an insurrection very different in dimensions and motives from the 
paltry outbreaks that had preceded it. During four years the preparations of 
the Satsuma men had been unremitting. They were equipped with rifles and 
cannon ; they numbered some thirty thousand, being thus nearly as 
numerous as the government’s standing army ; they were all of the military 
class, and in addition to high training in western tactics and in the use of 
modern arms of precision, they knew how to wield that formidable weapon, 
the Japanese sword, of which their opponents were for the most part 
ignorant. The real purpose of the revolt was to secure the governing power 
for Satsuma. A bitter struggle ensued. Beginnmg on January 29th, 1877, it 
was brought to a close on September 24th of the same year by the death, 
voluntary or in battle, of all the rebel leaders. During that period the number 
of men engaged on the government’s side had been sixty-six thousand, and 
the number on the side of the rebels forty thousand, out of which total the 
killed and wounded aggregated thirty-five thousand, or thirty-three per cent, 
of the whole. Had the government’s troops been finally defeated, there can 
be no doubt that the samurai’s exclusive title to man and tiirect the army 
and navy would have been re-established, and Japan would have found 
herself permanently saddled wth a military class, heavily burdening her 
finances, seriously impeding her progress towards constitutional 
government, and perpetuating all the abuses incidental to a policy in which 
the power of the sword rests entirely in the hands of one section of the 
people. 


STEPS OF PROGRESS 


Concurrently with these events the government diligently endeavoured to 
equip the country with all the paraphernalia of occidental civilisation. It is 
easy to understand that the master-minds of the era, who had planned and 
carried out the restoration, continued to take the lead in all paths of 
progress. Their intellectual superiority entitled them to act as guides ; they 
had enjoyed exceptional opportunities of acquiring enlightenment by ‘isits 
to Europe and America, and the Japanese people had not yet lost the habit 
of looking to officialdom for everj’ initiative. But the spectacle thus 
presented to foreign onlookers was not altogether without disquieting 
suggestions. 
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The government’s reforms seemed to outstrip the nation’s readiness for 
them, and the results wore an air of some artificiality and confusion. 
Englishmen were employed to superintend the building of railways, the 
erection of telegraphs, the construction of lighthouses, and the organisation 
of a navy. To Frenchmen was mtrusted the work of recasting the laws and 
training the army in strategy and tactics. Educational affairs, the 
organisation of a postal service, the improvement of agriculture, and the 
work of colonisation were supervised by Americans. The teaching of 
medical science, the compilation of a commercial code, the elaboration of a 
system of local government, and ultimately the training of military officers 
were assigned to Germans. For instruction in sculpture and painting Italians 
were engaged. Was it possible that so many novelties should be successfully 
assimilated, or that the nation should adapt itself to systems planned by a 
motley band of aliens who knew nothing of its character and customs? 
These questions did not trouble the Japanese nearly so much as they 
troubled strangers. The truth is that conservatism was not really required to 
make the great sacrifices suggested by appearances. Among all the 
innovations of the era the only one that a Japanese could not lay aside at 
will was the new fashion of dressing his hair. He abandoned the queue 
irrevocably. But for the rest he lived a dual life. During hours of duty he 
wore a fine uniform, shaped and decorated in foreign style. But so soon as 


he stepped out of office or off parade he reverted to his own comfortable 
and picturesque costume. Handsome houses were built and furnished 
according to western models. But each had an annex where alcoves, 
verandas, matted floors, and paper sliding doors continued to do traditional 
duty. A remarkable spirit of liberalism and a fine eclectic instinct were 
needed for the part they acted, but they did no radical violence to their own 
traditions, creeds, and conventions. 


DEVELOPMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


After the Satsuma rebellion, nothing disturbed the even tenor of Japan’s 
domestic politics except an attempt on the part of some of her people to 
force the growth of parliamentary government. No one reading Japanese 
history carefully can fail to infer that representative institutions are in the 
genius of the nation. From an early era the sovereign ceased to be 
autocratic. All the highest offices of state became hereditary possessions of 
certain great families, and as generation followed generation, each unit of 
this oligarchy of households attained the dimensions of a clan. By-and-by 
the exigencies of the time gave birth to a military aristocracy, headed by a 
generalissimo (shogun), into whose hands the administrative authority 
passed. A united effort on the part of all the clans to overthrow this system 
and wrest the administrative power from the shogun could have only one 
logical outcome, the combined exercise of the recovered power by those 
who had been instrumental in recovering it. That was the meaning of the 
oath taken by the emperor at the restoration, when the youthful sovereign 
was made to say that “wise counsels should be sought, and all things 
determined by public discussion.” But the framers of the oath had the 
samurai alone in view. Into their consideration the “common people” — 
farmers, mechanics, tradesmen — did not enter at all, nor had the common 
people themselves any idea of advancing a claim to be considered. A voice 
in the administration would have been to them an embarrassing rather than 
a pleasing privilege. Thus, as already related, the first deliberative assembly 
was composed of 
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nobles and samurai only. A mere debating club without any legislative 
authority, it was permanently dissolved after two sessions. Possibly the 
problem of a parliament might have been long postponed after that fiasco, 
had it not found an ardent advocate in Itagaki Taisuke (afterwards Count 
Itagaki). A Tosa samurai, conspicuous as a leader of the restoration 
movement, Itagaki was among the advocates of recourse to strong measures 
against Korea in 1873, antl his failure to carry his point, supplemented by a 
belief that a large section of public opinion would have supported him had 
there been any machinery for appealing to it, gave fresh impetus to his faith 
in constitutional government. Leaving the cabinet on account of the Korean 
question, he became the nucleus of agitation in favour of a parliamentary 
system, and under his banner were enrolled not only tliscontented samurai, 
but also many of the young men, who, returning from direct observation 


of the working of constitutional systems in Europe or America, and failing 
to ob-tain official posts in Japan, attributed their failure to v^’. ‘iSpiji ” 
‘JBM5ACP$. VV -” the oligarchical form of their 


country’s polity. Thus in the interval between 1873 and 1877 there were two 
centres of disturbance in 


_/ Japan: one in Satsuma, 


JS © where Saigo figured as 


Jj; -A,. \ - ?” AAAACV leader, the other in Tosa, 


B^AM E=: =5S5MMX]f:MA under Itagaki’s guidance. 


e“Vk.7-5^ j«^-iCA - mm” ‘A-T~ leader, the other m Tosa, 


.°’ l!i 1 ioc^ V. The two couU! not have anything in common. But the 
Pagoda and Bell Temple at Tokio Tosa agitators did not neglect to make 


capital out of the embarrassment caused by the Satsuma rebellion. While 
the struggle was at its height, they addressed to the government a memorial, 
charging the administration with oppressive meaisures to restrain the voice 
of public opinion, with usurpation of power to the exclusion of the nation at 
large, and with levelling downwards instead of upwards, since the samurai 
had been reduced to the rank of commoners, whereas the commoners 
should have been educated to the standard of the samurai. This memorial 
asked for a representative assembly and talked of popular rights. But since 
the document admitted that the people were uneducated, it is plain that there 
cannot have been any serious idea of giving them a share in the 
administration. 


But the government did not believe that the time had come even for a 
measure such as the Tosa liberals advocated. The statesmen in power 
conceived that the nation must be educated up to constitutional standards, 
and that the finst step should be to provide an official model. Accordingly, 
in 1874, arrangements were made for periodically convening an assembly 
of prefectural governors, in order that they might act as channels of 
communication between the central authorities and the provincial 
population, and mutually exchange ideas as to the safest and most effective 
methods of encouraging progress within the limits of their jurisdictions. 
This was int«nded to be the embryo of representative institutions. But the 
governors, being officials appointed by the cabinet, did not bear in any 
sense the character of popular nominees, nor could it even be said that they 
reflected the public 
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feeling of the districts they administered, for their habitual and natural 
tendency was to try, by means of heroic object-lessons, to win the people’s 
allegiance to the government’s progressive policy, rather than to convince 
the government of the danger of oversteppmg the people’s capacities. These 
conventions of local officials had no legislative power whatever. The 
foundations of a body for discharging that function were laid in 1875, when 


a senate (genro-in) was organised. It consisted of official nominees, and its 
duty was to discuss and revise all laws and ordinances prior to their 
promulgation. It is to be noted, however, that expediency not less than a 
spirit of progress presided at the creation of the senate. Into its ranks were 
drafted a number of men for whom no places could be found in the 
executive, and who, without some official employment, would have been 
drawn into the current of disaffection. From that point of view the senate 
soon came to be regarded as a kind of hospital for administrative invalids, 
but undoubtedly its discharge of quasi-legislative functions proved 
suggestive, useful, and instructive. 


The second meeting of the provincial governors had just been prorogued 
when, in the spring of 1878, the great minister, Okubo Toshimitsu, was 
assassinated. Okubo, uniformly ready to bear the heaviest burden of 
responsibility in every political complication, had stood prominently before 
the nation as Saigo’s opponent. He fell under the swords of Saigo’s 
sympathisers. They immediately surrendered themselves to justice, having 
taken previous care to circulate a statement of motives, which showed that 
they ranked the government’s failure to establish representative institutions 
as a sin scarcely less heinous than its alleged abuses of power. Well- 
informed followers of Saigo could never have been sincere believers in 
representative institutions. These men belonged to a province far removed 
from the scene of Saigo’s desperate struggle. But the broad fact that they 
had sealed with their life-blood an appeal for a political change indicated 
the existence of a strong public conviction which would derive further 
strength from their act. Okubo’s assassination did not alarm any of his 
colleagues; but they hastened to give effect to a previously formed resolve. 


Two months after Okubo’s death an edict announced that elective 
assemblies should forthwith be established in the various prefectures and 
cities. These assemblies were to consist of members having a high property 
qualification, elected by voters having one-half of that qualification ; the 
voting to be by signed ballot, and the sessions to last for one month in the 
spring of each year. As to their functions, they were to determine the 
method of levying and spending local taxes, subject to approval by the 
minister of state for home affairs ; to scrutinise the accounts for the 
previous year, and, if necessary, to present petitions to the central 


wine into the fire ; while the rest was consumed at a general and merry 
feast. Even the appointed religious feast days had quite a festive colouring : 
they feasted, drank, joked, held tournaments, and listened while bards sang 
of the deeds of heroes. There was no trace to be found among the religious 
ceremonies of the heroic Greeks of that wild, intoxicating character which 
generally existed at the feasts of the oriental people. 


This was liow the character of the later Grecian heroic age was formed. 
They were a vigorous people, with warlike tastes and simple customs, 
living under a mild heaven. All took part in public affairs, all were free, 
and, in spite of a certain inequality among them, they were all connected ; 
and divided by no great contrasts in education, the community felt no kind 
of oppression. The limited population of the country and the possession of 
slaves permitted a careless and merry way of life. Rough work was 
unknown to the greater part of the populace. They exercised their bodies 
and steeled their strength with warlike undertakings, hunting, practice with 
arms, and wrestling. Their mental intelligence was directed to higher things 
through religious customs and soothsayers, and developed rapidly by means 
of the merry association of the nobility, frequent consultations about public 
affairs, and mutual military expeditions ; and, above all, by means of the 
poetical stories related by the bards, who put into pleasant form what all 
felt, and were the real teachers of a higher mental culture ; and lastly by 
means of the elevating power of music. 


The Greek, under his bright heaven, looked upon life in the kind sunlight of 
the upper world as a real life ; but that of the lower regions seemed to him, 
even if he obtained the greatest honours, and reigned like Achilles “over the 
entire dead as king,” only a sombre picture as compared with the upper 
world : he loved life and did not throw it ostentatiously away, where there 
was no necessity. He did not look upon flying from a stronger foe as 
disgrace; swiftness of foot was regarded by him as a heroic merit, like 
cunning and a mighty arm. <^ 


government. Thus the foundations of genuine representative institutions 
were laid. It is true that legislative power was not vested in the local 
assemblies, but in all other important respects they discharged 
parliamentary duties. Their history need not be related at any length. 
Sometimes they came into violent collision with the governor of the 
prefecture, and unsightly struggles resulted. The governors were disposed to 
advocate public works which the people considered extravagant, and 
further, as years went by and as political organisations grew stronger, there 
was found in each assembly a group of men ready to oppose the governor 
simply because of his official status. But on the whole the system worked 
well. Tlie local assemblies served as training schools for the future 
parliament, and their members showed devotion to public duty as well as 
considerable aptitude for debate. 
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This was not what Itagaki and his followers wanted. Their purpose was to 
overthrow the clique of clansmen who, holding the reins of administrative 
power, monopolised the prizes of officialdom. Towards the consummation 
of such an aim the local assemblies helped little. Itagaki redoubled his 
agitation. He organised his fellow-thinkers into an association called jiyuto 
(liberals), the first political party in Japan, to whose ranks there very soon 
gra'itated several men who had been in office and resented the loss of it; 
many that had never been in office and desired to be ; and a still greater 
num-ber who sincerely believed in the principles of political liberty, but had 
not yet considered the possibility of immediateh’ adapting such principles 
to Japan’s case. It was in the nature of things that an association of this 
kind, professing such doctrines, should present a picturesque aspect to the 
pubUc, and that its collisions with the authorities should Ln%‘ite popular 
sympathy. Nor were collisions infrequent. For the government, arguing that 
if the nation was not ready for representative mstitutions, neither was it 
ready for full freedom of speech or of public meeting, legislated 
consistently with that theory, and intrusted to the police certain powers of 
control over the press and the platform. 


Three years later (1881J another split occurred in the ranks of the ruling 
oligarchy. Okuma Shigenobu (aften-ards Count Okuma) seceded from the 
administration, and was followed by a number of able men who had owed 
their appointments to his patronage, or who, during his tenure of office as 
minister of finance, had passed under the influence of his powerful 
personality. If Itagaki be called the Rousseau of Japan, Okuma may be 
regarded as the Peel. To remarkable financial ability and a lucid, vigorous 
judgment, he added the faculty of placing himself on the crest of any wave 
which a genuine aura popularis had begim to swell. He, too, inscribed on 
his baimer of revolt against the oligarchy the motto “Constitutional 
government,” and it might have been expected that his followers would join 
hands with those of Itagaki, since the avowed political purpose of both was 
identical. They did nothing of the kind. Okmna organised an independent 
party, calling themselves ” Progressists” (Shimpoto), who not only stood 
aloof from the liberals but even assumed an attitude hostile to them. This 
fact is eloquent. It shows that Japan’s first political parties were grouped not 
about principles, but about persons. Hence an inentable lack of cohesion 
amongst their elements and a constant tendency to break up into caves and 
coteries. These are the characteristics that render so perplexing to a foreign 
student the story of political evolution in Japan. He looks for differences of 
platfonn and finds none. Just as a true liberal must be a progressist, and a 
true progressist a liberal, so, though each may cast his profession of faith in 
a mould of different phrases, the ultimate shape must be the same. 


Okubo’s a.‘vsassination had been followed, in 1878, by an edict announcing 
the establishment of local assemblies. Okuma’s secession in 1881 was 
followed by an edict announcing that a national assembly would be 
convened in 1891. 


The political parties, having now virtually attained their object, might have 
been expected to desist from further agitation. But they had another task to 
perform — that of disseminating anti-official prejudices among the future 
electors. They worked diligently, and they had an undisputed field, for no 
one was put forward to champion the government’s cause. 


Meanwhile the statesmen in power resolutely pursued their path of 
progressive reform. They codified the civil and penal laws, remodelling 


them 
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on western bases ; they brought a vast number of affairs within the scope of 
minute regulations; they rescued the finances from confusion and restored 
them to a sound condition ; they recast the whole framework of local 
government; they organised a great national bank, and established a 
network of subordinate institutions throughout the comitry; they pushed the 
work of railway construction, and successfully enlisted private enterprise in 
its cause ; they steadily extended the postal and telegraphic services; they 
economised public expenditures so that the State’s income always exceeded 
its outlays; they laid the foundations of a strong mercantile marine; they 
instituted a system of postal savings banks; they undertook large schemes of 
harbour improvement and road-making; they planned and put into operation 
an extensive programme of riparian improvement; they made civil service 
appointments depend on competitive examination; they sent numbers of 
students to Europe and America to complete their studies; and by tactful, 
persevering diplomacy they gradually introduced a new tone into the 
empire’s relations with foreign powers. Japan’s affairs were never better 
administered. 


THE CONSTITUTION OP 1890 


In 1890 the constitution was promulgated. Imposing ceremonies marked the 
event. All the nation’s notables were sunmioned to the palace to witness the 
delivery of the important document by the sovereign to the prime minister; 
salvos of artillery were fired; the cities were illuminated, and the people 
kept holiday. Marquis ‘ Ito directed the framing of the constitution. He had 
visited the Occident for the purpose of investigating the development of 
parliamentary institutions and studying their practical working. His name is 
connected with nearly every great work of constructive statesmanship in the 


history of new Japan, and perhaps the crown of his legislative career was 
the drafting of the constitution, to which the Japanese people point proudly 
as the only charter of the kind voluntarily given by a sovereign to his 
subjects. In other countries such concessions were always the outcome of 
long struggles between ruler and ruled. In Japan the emperor freely divested 
himself of a portion of his prerogatives and transferred them to the people. 
That view of the case, as may be seen from the story told above, is not 
untinged with romance, but in a general sense it is true. The framers of the 
constitution did not err on the side of liberality. They fixed the minimum 
age for electors and candidates at twenty-five, and the property qualification 
at a payment of direct taxes to the amount of 15 yen (30 shillings) annually. 
The result was that only 460,000 persons ^ were enfranchised out of a 
nation of 42 millions. A bicameral system was adopted for the diet; the 
upper house being in part elective, in part hereditary, and in part nomi- 


‘ A titlo of nobility in Japan dons not indicate necessarily that its possessor 
belongs to the ancient aristocracy. In former times tillcs did not exist. There 
were official ranks, and very often tliese were prefixed to a iKime in the 
m.mner of a title. But actual titles were not introduced \mtil 188.5. In the 
interval scparaliiip; the latter date from the fall of feudalism in 1871, tlie 
former territorial chiefs and court nobles could not be titularly distinguished 
from commoners. But in 188.’) the emperor, actinfj on the advice of Ito 
(afterwards marquis), instituted five orders of nobility (apart from princes 
of the blood), namely, princes, marquises, counts, viscounts, and barons. 
The.se, of course, are translations. 


‘ Since the promuliiation of the constitution a reform bill has been passed, 
after several failures owing to disairrecnient between the two houses, the 
house of peers having shown itself in this matter, as in all others, strongly 
opposed [rt the radical tendencies of the house of representatives. In the 
system introduced \>y this bill the property qualification for electors was 
reduced to payment ofnational taxes amounting to 10 yen annually, the 
number of franchise- 
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nated by the sovereign ; ^ the lower consisting of three hundred elected 
members. Freedom of conscience, of speech, and of public meeting, 
inviolability of domicile and correspondence, security from arrest or 
punishment, except by due process of law, permanence of judicial 
appointments, and all the other essential elements of civil liberty were 
guaranteed. In the diet full legislative authority was vested ; without its 
consent no tax could be imposed, increased, or remitted; nor could any 
public money be paid out except the salaries of officials, which the 
sovereign reserved the right to fix at will. In the emperor were vested the 
prerogatives of declaring war and making peace, of concluding treaties, of 
appointing and dismissing officials, of approving and promulgating laws, of 
issuing urgency ordinances to take the temporary place of laws, and of 
conferring titles of nobility. 


FUSION OF THE TWO PARTIES 


The next phase (1898) was a fusion of the two parties into one large 
organisation which adopted the name Constitutional Party (Kensei-to). By 
this union the chief obstacles to parliamentary cabinets were removed. Not 
only did the constitutionalists command a large majority in the lower house, 
but they also possessed a sufficiency of men who, although lacking 
ministerial experience, might still advance a reasonable title to be intrusted 
with portfolios. Immediately the emperor, acting on the advice of Marquis 
Ito, invited counts Okuma and Itagaki to form a cabinet. It was essentially a 
trial. The party politicians were required to demonstrate in practice the 
justice of the claim they had been so long asserting in theory. They had 
worked in combination for the destructive purpose of pulling down the so- 
called ” clan statesmen”; they had now to show whether they could work in 
combination for the constructive purposes of administration. Their heads, 
counts Okuma and Itagaki, accepted the imperial mandate, and the nation 
watched the result. There was no need to wait long. In less than six months 
these new links snapped under the tension of old enmities, and the coalition 
split up once more into its original elements. It had added a novel word to 
the language— “office-hunting fever” (riynkan-netsu) — and demonstrated 


that the sweets of power which the clan statesmen had been so vehemently 
accused of coveting possessed even greater attractions for their accusers. 
The issue of the experiment was such a palpable fiasco that it effectually 
rehabilitated the cian statesmen, and finally proved, what had indeed been 
long evident to every close observer, that without the assistance of those 
statesmen no political party could hold office successfully. 


Thenceforth it became the unique aim of liberals and progressists alike to 
join hands permanently with the men towards whom they had once 
displayed such implacable hostility. Marquis Ito, the leader of the Meiji 
statesmen, 


holders being tlius raised to 800,000, approximately; secret balloting was 
adopted; no property qualification was required in the case of a candidate 
for election, neither need he have any connection with the locality which he 
sought to represent; the limits of electoral districts were extended so a.s to 
embrace whole prefectures, and the number of members of the lower house 
was increased to .363. 


‘ Princes and marquises sit by right of their titles; counts, \™/scounts, and 
barons are elected by their respective orders; each prefecture returns one 
member representing the highest taxpayers, and the emperor nominates men 
of learning or public merit. The house of peers now contains 319 members. 
A salary of 2,000 yen (£200) annually is paid to the members of the diet; 
each house has a president, nominated by the sovereign from among three 
names selected by the house. He receives 4,000 yen a year. The vice- 
president is elected by the house independently of imperial nomination, and 
receives 3,000 yen annually. 
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received special solicitations, for it was plain that he would bring to any 


political party an overwhelming accession of strength, alike in his own 
person and in the number of friends and disciples certain to follow him. But 


Marquis Ito declined to be absorbed into any existing party, or to adopt the 
principle of parliamentary cabinets. He would consent to form a new 
association, but it must consist of men sufficiently disciplined to obey him 
implicitly, and sufficiently docile to accept their programme from his hand. 
The liberals agreed to these terms. They actually dissolved their party 
(August, 1900) and enrolled themselves in the ranks of a new organisation, 
which did not even call itself a party, its designation being Rikken Seiyu-kai 
(association of friends of the constitution), and which had for the cardinal 
plank in its platform a declaration of ministerial irresponsibility to the diet. 
A singular page was thus added to the story of Japanese political 
development ; for not merely did the liberals enlist under the banner of the 
statesmen whom for twenty years they had fought to overthrow, but they 
also erased from their profession of faith its essential article, parliamentary 
cabinets, and, by resigning that article to the progressists, created for the 
first time an opposition with a solid and intelligible platform. The whole 
incident vividly illustrated the fact that persons, not principles, were the 
bases of political combinations in Japan, Marquis Ito’s attraction alone gave 
cohesion to the Rikken Seiyu-kai. 


Financial questions have occupied an important place in the story of Japan’s 
modern career. In order to obtain a clear idea of them it is necessary to 
make a somewhat extended retrospect. Under the feudal system the land 
throughout the empire was regarded as state property, and parcelled out into 
276 fiefs, great and small, which were assigned to as many feudatories. 
These held the land in trust, being empowered to derive revenue from it for 
the support of their households, for administrative purposes, and for the 
maintenance of armed forces, whose numbers were nominally, but not 
accurately, regulated in proportion to the wealth of the fief. The basis of 
taxation varied greatly in different districts, but, at the time of the 
restoration in 1867, the generally recognised principle was that four-tenths 
of the gross produce should go to the feudatory, six-tenths to the farmer. In 
practice this rule was applied to the rice crop only, the assessments for other 
kinds of produce being levied partly in money and partly in manufactured 
goods at rates often of the most arbitrary nature. Forced labour also was 
exacted, and artisans and tradesmen were subjected to pecuniary levies of 


greater or less magnitude as official necessity arose. When the 
administration reverted to the emperor in 1867 the central treasury was 
empty, and the funds hitherto employed for governmental purposes in the 
fiefs did not at once begin to flow into the coffers of the state. They 
continued to be devoted to the support of the feudatories, to the payment of 
the samurai, and to defraying the expenses of local administration, the 
central treasury receiving only whatever small fraction might remain after 
these various outlays. 


The little band of men who had assumed the direction of national affairs 
saw no exit from the dilemma except an issue of paper money. This was not 
a novelty in Japan. Paper money had been known to the people since the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and in the era of which we are now 
writing no less than 1 ,694 varieties of notes were circulating in the 270 
fiefs. Many of these notes had almost ceased to have any purchasing power, 
and nearly all were regarded by the people as evidences of official greetl 
and unscrupu- 
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lousness. The first duty of a centralised, progressive administration should 
have been to reform the currency. The political leaders of the time 
appreciated that duty, but, instead of proceeding to discharge it, saw 
themselves compelled by stress of circumstances to adopt the very device 
which in the hands of the feudal chiefs had produced such deplorable 
results. It was an irksome necessity, and the new government sought to 
relieve its conscience and presers‘e its moral prestige by prctemling that the 
object of the issue was to encourage wealth-earning enterprise, and that the 
notes would be lent to the fiefs for the purpose of promoting commerce and 
industry. The people appraised these euphemisms at their true worth, and 
the new notes fell to a discount of fifty per cent. Then ensued a brief but 
sharp struggle between rulers and ruled. The government resorted to 
arbitraiy measures, sometimes of great severity, to force its notes into 
circulation at par with silver. Nothing is more astonishing than the fact that 


the government’s financial credit gradually acquiretl strength, so that within 
five years, though the issues of paper money aggregated nearly 60 million 
yen, it circulated freely throughout the whole empire at par with silver, and 
even commanded at one time a small premium. The paper money of the 
fiefs, amounting to 25 million yen, had been exchanged for treasury notes. 
The building of railways had been commenced. The foundations of an army 
and a na'y had been laid. A postal system, a telegraph system, a prison 
system, a police system, and an educational system had befen organised. 
The construction of roads, the improvement of harbours, the lighting and 
buoying of the coast, had been vigorously undertaken. A mercantile marine 
had been created. Public works had been inaugurated on a considerable 
scale. Many industrial enterprises had been started under official auspices 
as object-lessons for the people, and large sums in aid of similar projects 
had been lent to private persons. Thus the government, living far beyond its 
income, had unavoidable recourse to further issues of fiduciary paper, and 
in proportion as the volume of the latter exceeded the actual currency 
requirements of the time, its value depreciated until in 1881, fourteen years 
after the restoration, notes to the face value of 150 million yen had been put 
into circulation ; the treasurj’ possessed specie amounting to only 8 
millions, and IS paper yen could be purchased with ten silver coins of the 
same denomination. 


Up to that year (1881) fitful efforts had been made to strengthen the specie 
value of fiat paper by throwing quantities of gold and .silver upon the 
market from time to time, and large sums — totalling 23 million yen — had 
been devoted to the promotion of industries whose products, it was hoped, 
would go to swell the list of exports, anil thus draw metallic money to the 
country. But these superficial devices were now finally abandoned, and the 
government applied itself steadfastly to reducing the volume of the 
fiduciary currency on the one hand and accumulating a specie reserve on 
the other. The outcome was that, by the middle of 1885, the volmne of 
fiduciary notes had been reduced to 119 million yen, their depreciation had 
fallen to three per cent., and the metallic reserve of the treasury had 
increased to 45 million yen. The resumption of specie payments was then 
announced, and became, in the autumn of that year, an accomplished fact. 


THE N.\TION.\L DEBT 


It is advisable at this point to examine the question of the national debt 
incurred by Japan since the unification of the empire. When the fiefs were 
surrendered to the sovereign, it was decided to pro\ide for the feudal nobles 
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and the samurai in general by the payment of lump sums in commutation, 
or by handing to them public bonds, the interest on which should constitute 
a source of income. The result of this transaction, into the details of wliich 
we need not enter, was that bonds having a total face value of 191i million 
yen were issued, and ready-money payments aggregating 2H million yen 
were made. This was the foundation of Japan’s national debt. Indeed, these 
pubhc bonds may be said to represent the bulk of the state’s Habilities 
during the first twenty-five years of the Meiji period. The government had 
also to take over the debts of the fiefs, amounting to 41 milhon yen, of 
which 2H millions were paid with interest-bearing bonds, the remainder 
with ready money. If to the above figures we add two foreign loans 
aggregating IG’ milhon yen (completely repaid by the year 1897), a loan of 
15 million yen incurred on account of the only serious rebelHon that 
marked the passage from the old to the new regime — the Satsuma revolt of 
1877, loans of .33 milhon yen for public works, 13 million yen for naval 
construction, and 14^ milhons in connection with the fiat currency, we have 
a total of 305 million yen, being the whole national debt of Japan during the 
first twenty-eight years of her new era under imperial administration. 


The above statements sufficiently explain the habilities incurred by the 
country during what may be called the first epoch of ber modern financial 
history. We now pass to the secontl epoch, dating from the war with China 
in 1894-95. The direct e.xpenthturcs on account of the war aggregated 200 
milhon yen, of which total 135 milhons were added to the national debt, the 
remainder being defrayed with accumulations of surplus revenue, with a 
part of the indemnity received from China, and with voluntary contributions 
from patriotic subjects. As the immediate sequel of the war, the government 
elaborated a large programme of armament expansion and public works — 


GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE 


If we endeavour to ascertain the extent of Homer’s geographical 
knowledge, we find ourselves almost confined to Greece and the “gean. 
Beyond this circle all is foreign and obscure : and the looseness with which 
he describes the more distant regions, especially when contrasted with his 
accurate delineation of those which were familiar to him, indicates that as to 
the others he was mostly left to depend on vague rumours, which he might 
mould at his pleasure. In tlie catalogue indeed of the Trojan auxiliaries, 
which probably comprises all tlie information which the Greeks liad 
acquired concerning that part of the world at the time it was composed, the 
names of several nations in the interior of Asia Minor are enumerated. The 
remotest are probably 
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the Halizonians of Alyba, whose country may, as Strabo supposes, be that 
of the Chakleans on the Euxine. On the southern side of the peninsula the 
Lycians appear as a very distant race, whose hind is therefore a fit scene for 
fabulous adventures : on its confines are the haunts of the monstrous 
Chimsera, and the territory of the Amazons : farther eastward the mountains 
of the fierce Solymi, from which Poseidon, on his return from the 
Ethiopians, descries the bark of Ulysses sailing on the western sea. These 
Ethiopians are placed by the poet at the extremity of the earth ; but as they 
are visited by Menelaus in the course of his wanderings, they must be 
supposed to reach across to the shores of the inner sea, and to border on the 
Phoenicians. Ulysses describes a voyage which he performed in five days, 
from Crete to Egypt : and the Taphians, though they inhabit the western side 
of Greece, are represented as engaged in piratical adventures on the coast of 
Phoenicia. But as to Egypt, it seems clear that the poet’s information was 
confined to what he had heard of a river -Agyptus, and a great city called 
Thebes. 


On the western side of Europe, the compass of his knowledge seems to be 
bounded by a few points not ver} far distant from the coast of Greece. The 


the whole programme invoking an outlay of 504 million yen. To meet this 
large figure, the Chinese indemnity, surpluses of annual revenue, and other 
assets furnished 300 millions; and it was decided that the remaining 204 
milhons should be obtained by domestic loans, the programme to be carried 
completely into operation — with trifling exceptions — by the year 1905. 
In practice, however, it was found impo.ssible to obtain money at home 
without paying a high rate of interest. The government therefore had 
recourse to the London market in 1899, raising a loan of 10 milhon pounds 
sterling at four per cent., and .selling the £100 bonds at 90. 


The burden of taxation is small, especially compared with the career of 
vigorous progress upon which the country has embarkeil. Only 120 million 
yen was raised in 1900 by direct taxes; that is to say, something less than 
three yen (.six shillings) per hear! of population. 


On the other hand, the ordinary expenditure aggregated 149 million yen. 
Thus there was a surplus of 43 million yen. For the moment this surplus 
was absorbed for extraordinary and terminable enterprises forming part of 
the pod-helium programme described above, but in a short time the country 
might look forward to finding itself with a substantial annual balance on the 
right side. 


TR.\DE OF JAPAN 


The chief staples of the early trade were tea and silk. It happened that, just 
before Japan’s raw .silk became available for export, the production of that 
article in France and Italy had been largely curtailed owing to a novel 
disease of the silkworm. Thus, when Uie first bales of Japanese silk 
appoareil 
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in London, and when it was found to possess qualities entitling it to the 
highest rank, a keen demand sprang up, so that in 1863, the fourth year after 
the inauguration of the trade, no less than 2\ million pounds were sliipped. 
Japanese green tea, also, differing radically in flavour and bouquet from the 
black tea of Cliina, appealed cjuickly to American taste, so that 6 million 
pounds of it were sent across the Pacific in 1863. The corresponding figures 
for these two staples in ISDO were 14 milHon pounds and 46 milhon 
pounds respectively. This remarkable development is typical of the general 
history of Japan’s foreign trade in modern times. 


That a commerce which did little more than double itself in the first 
eighteen years should have nearly quadrupled in the next fourteen is a fact 
inviting attention. There are two principal causes: one general the other 
special. The general cause was that several j/ears necessarily elapsed before 


the nation’s material condition began to respond perceptibly to the 
improvements effected by the Meiji government in matters of 
administration, taxation, and transport faciUties. Fiscal burdens had been 
reduced and security of Ufe and property obtained, but railway builcUng 
and road-making, harbour construction, the advantages of posts, telegraphs, 
exchanges, and banks, and the development of a mercantile marine, did not 
exercise a sensible influence on the nation’s prosperity until 1854 or 1855. 
From that time the country entered a period of steadily growing prosperity, 
and from that time private enterprise may be said to have finally started 
upon a career of independent activity. The special cause wliich, from 1885, 
contributed to a marked growth of trade was the resumption of specie 
payments. Up to that time the treasury’s fiat notes had suffered such 
markecl fluctuations of specie value that sound or successful commerce 
became very (htficult. Against the importing merchant the currency trouble 
worked with double potency. Not only did the gold wdth which he 
purchased goods appreciate constantly in terms of the silver for wMch he 
sold them, but the silver itself appreciated sharply and rapidly in terms of 
the fiat notes paid by Japanese consumers. Not till this element of 
pernicious disturbance was removed did the trade recover a healthy tone 
and grow so lustily as to tread closely on the heels of the foreign commerce 
of China, with her 300 milUon inhabitants, and long-established 
international relations. 


Japan’s trade with the outer world was built up chiefly by the energy and 
enterprise of the foreign middleman. He acted the part of an almost ideal 
agent. As an exporter, his command of cheap capital, his experience, his 
knowledge of foreign markets, and his connections enabled him to secure 
sales such as must have been beyond reach of the Japanese working 
independently. Moreover, he paid to native consumers ready cash for their 
staples, taking upon his own shoulders all the risks of finding markets 
abroad. As an importer, he enjoyed, in centres of supply, credit which the 
Japanese 
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lacked, and he offered to native consumers foreign produce laid at their 
doors with a minimum of responsibility on their part. Finally, whether as 
exporters or importers, foreign middlemen always competed with each 
other so keenly that their Japanese clients obtained the best possible terms 
from them. Yet the ambition of the Japanese to oust them cannot be 
regarded as unnatural. 


COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS 


It can scarcely be doubted that the future development of Japan’s trade will 
be in the direction of manufactures. She will always be able to send abroad 
considerable quantities of raw silk and tea and comparatively 
inconsiderable quantities of marine products, copper, coal, camphor, 
sulphur, rice, and minor staples, but, with regard to these, either her 
producing capacity is inelastic or her market is hnuted. It is certam, indeed, 
that she will by-and-by have to look abroad for suppUes of the necessaries 


of Ufe. Rice is the staple diet of her people, and she seems almost to have 
reached the potential niaximum of her rice-growing area ; for, in spite of her 
genial chmate and seemingly fertile soil, tJie extent of her arable land is 
disproportionately smaU._ She has only eleven and a half milUons of acres 
mider crops, and there is no prospect of any large extension, or of the yield 
being improved by new agricultural processes. The Japanese farmer 
understands his work thoroughly. His competence is sufficiently proved 
when we say that, by the skilful use of fertiUsers, he has been able to raise 
good crops of rice on the same land during fifteen or twenty centuries. On 
the other hand, not only is the population increasing at the rate of half a 
milHon annually, but in proportion to the growth of general prosperity and 
the distribution of wealth, the lower classes of the people, who used 
formerly to be content with barley and millet, now regard rice as an 
essential article of food. It cannot be long, therefore, before large supphes 
of this cereal will have to be drawn from abroad. The same is true of timber, 
which has already become inconveniently scarce. Further, Japan cannot 
even grow her own cotton, and nature has not fitted her pastures for sheep, 
so that much of the material for her people’s clothing has to be imported. 
Her future lies undoubtedly in industrial enterprise. She has an abundance 
of cheap labour, and her people are exceptionally gifted with intelligence, 
docihty, manual dexterity, and artistic taste. Everything points to a great 
future for them as manufacturers. This is not a matter of mere conjecture. 
Striking practical evidence has already been furnished. Cotton-spinning 
may be specially referred to. As long ago as 1862 the feudal chief of 
Satsuma started a mill with five thousand spindles. During a whole decade 
he found only one imitator. In 1882, however, a year which may be 
regarded as the opening of Japan’s industrial era, (his enterprise began to 
attract capital, and in the cour.se of four years fifteen mills were established, 
working fifty-five thousand spindles. By foreign observers this new 
departure was regarded with contemptuous amusement. The Jaiia-nese were 
declared to be without organising capacity, incapable of sustain(>(l energy, 
and generally unfitted for factory work. These pes.siniistic views had soon 
to be radically modified, for by 1897 the number of mills had increased to 
sixty-three ; the number of spindles, to some eight hundred thousand ; the 
capital invested, to 21 milhon yen, and the average annual jjrofit jier spindle 
was tliree and a half yen, or thirteen and a half per cent., on the capital. 


Even more remarkable in some respects has been the development of the 
textile industry. In 1884 the total production of silk and cotton fabrics 
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was 6 million yen; in 1898 it had increased to 110 millions. The 
manufacture of lucifer matches is another industry of entirely recent 
growth. A few years ago Japan used to import all the matches she needed, 
but by 1899 she was able not only to supply her own wants, but also to send 
abroad 6 milhon yen worth. AA’ithout carrying these statistics to wearisome 
length, it will suffice to note that, in six branches of manufacturing industry 
which may be saiil to have been called into active existence by the opening 
of the countrj’ — namely, silk and cotton fabrics, cotton yarns, matches, 
fancy matting, and straw braid — Japan’s exports in 1888 aggregated onh-a 
quarter million yen, whereas the corresponding figure for 1899 was G8 
millions. With such results on record, it is impossible to doubt that Japan 
has a great manufacturing future. Progress is checked by one manifest 
obstacle, defective integrity. Concerning everj’ industry whose products 
have fomid a place in the catalogue of modern Japan’s exports, the same 
story has to be told: just as really substantial development seemed to be 
visible, fraudulent adul-teration or dishonestly careless technique interfered 
to destroy credit and disgust the foreign consumer. The Japanese deny that 
the whole responsibility for these disastrous moral laches rests with them. 
The treaty-port middleman, they say, buys so thriftily that high-quality 
goods cannot be suppUed to him. That excuse may be partially valid, but it 
is certainly not exhaustive. The 'ital importance of estabUsMng and 
maintaining the reputation of an article offered newly in markets where it 
has to compete with rivals of old-established excellence is not yet fully 
appreciated in Japan. As to organising capacity, the possession of wliich by 
the Japanese has been strenuoasly doubted by more than one foreign critic, 
there are proofs more weighty than any theories. In the cotton-spinning 
industry, for example, the Japanese are brought into direct competition in 
their own markets with Indian mills emplojing cheap native labour, 
organised and managed by Englishmen, and ha%‘ing the raw material at 


their doors. The victory rests with the Japanese, from wliich it may fairly be 
inferred that their organisation is not specially defective or their method 
costly. Yet there is one con.sideration that must not be lost sight of : it is the 
inexperience of the Japanese, their lack of standards. Japan is dressmg 
herself in a material civiUsation that was made to the measure of alien 
nations, and curious misfits are me%atably developed in the process. The 
condition of their army and of their nax-y shows that not capacity but 
practice is what the Japanese lack. These two services are altogether 
modem creations. There was nothing in the history of Japan to suggest her 
competence for managing such machines. Yet the excellence of her military 
organisation was fully demonstrated in her campaign against China in 1894- 
95, and again in the Peking expecUtion of 19(X). In the former she had to 
undertake the most difficult task that falls to the lot of a beUigerent, the task 
of sending over-sea two corps d’armee (aggregating a hundred and twenty 
thou- .sand men), and maintaining them for several months in widely 
separated fields — one in eastern and central Manchuria, the other in the 
Liaotung peninsula, and subsequently in Shantimg province. The effort did 
not appear to embarrass her. There was no sign of confusion or perplexity ; 
no breakdown of the commissariat or transport arrangements: no failure of 
the ambulance or hospital service. Everj’thing worked smoothly, and the 
pubUc were compelled to recogni.se that Japan had not only elaborated a 
very efficient piece of mihtary mechanism, but had also developed abiUty 
to employ it to the best advantage. The same inference was suggested by 
her navy. Although during two and a half centuries her people had been 
debarred by arbitrary legislation from navigating the high seas, the twenty- 
fifth year after 
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the repeal of these crippUng laws saw the state in possession of a squadron 
of thirty-three semceable sliips of war, officered and manned solely by 
Japanese, constantly manoeuvring in distant waters without accident, and 
evidently possessing all the quahties of a fine fighting force. In the war with 
China tins navy showed its capacity by destroying or capturing, without the 


loss of a single ship, the whole of the enemy’s fleet, whereas the latter’s 
superiority in armour and armament ought to have produced a very different 
issue. On the other hand, a visit to Japanese factories often shows 
machinery treated carelessly, employees so numerous that they unpede 
rather than expe-cUte business, and a general lack of the precision, 
regularity, and earnestness that characterise successful industrial enterprises 
in Europe and America. Achievement in one direction and comparative 
failure in another, although the factors making for success are similar in 
each, mdicate not incapacity in the latter case, but defects of standard and 
experience. The vast majority of the Japanese have no adequate conception 
of what is meant by a liighly organised industrial or commercial enterprise. 
They have never made the practical acquaintance of anything of the kind, 
nor even breathed a pure business atmosphere. For elaborating their military 
and naval systems they had close access to foreign models, every detail of 
which could be carefully scrutinised, and they availed themselves freely of 
the assistance of foreign experts — French, German, and British. But in the 
field of manufacture and trade their inspection of foreign models is 
necessarily superficial, and they are without the co-operation of foreign 
experts. 


Japan’s great chfficulty is want of capital. The capital actually engaged in 
pubUc and private enterprises is 60 million pounds sterhng in round 
numbers, and 79 millions more are pledged though not yet paid up. On the 
other hand, the volume of circulating media is only 25 millions, of which 
amount 22 millions consist of convertiljle notes; the deposits in the banks 
total 33 millions, and their capitals aggregate 49i milhons. In such 
circumstances the rate of interest is necessarily high — it averages about 
twelve per cent, throughout the empire — and many profitable enterprises 
remain unde-veloped. Recourse to cheap foreign capital would be the 
natural solution of the difficulty. But so long as her currency was on a silver 
basis Japan hesitated to contract gold debts, and European capitalists would 
not lend in terms of silver. After she had adopted the gold standard her 
situation appeared more favourable. Europe and America, however, had still 
not acquired confidence in her finances or her integrity, and in the mean 
while a great opening for foreign capital vainly oiTered in the field of 
industrial enterprises. Recent returns issued by sixty-eight joint-stock 
companies show that they paid an average annual dividend of sixteen and a 


half per cent., and it is not to be doubted but that still better results could be 
attained were foreign business experience and cheap capital available. 


STATUS OF FOREIGNERS 


It has always been considered expedient, and certainly it is wise, that the 
subjects and citizens of occidental Christian states, wlien visiting or 
inhabiting oriental countries which are not Christian, should be exempted 
from the penalties and procedure prescribed by the criinhial law of the 
latter; that they should continue, in short, to enjoy, even within the 
territories of such countries, the privilege of being arraigned before 
tribunals of tlieir own nationality and tried by judges of their own race. In 
civil cases a division of 
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jurisdiction is arranged, the question being always adjudicated by a tribunal 
of the defendant’s nationality, but in criminal cases jurisdiction is wholly 
reserved. In piu-suance of that principle the varioas powers having treaties 
with oriental nations estabhsh consular courts witliin the lat tor’s borders, 
and the jurisdiction exercised by these courts is called “extra-territorial,” to 
distinguish it from the jurisdiction exercised by native or territorial 
tribunals. The system was applied to Japan’s case, :;s a matter of course, in 
1858. It had been similarly applied in the sixteenth century, in the days of 
her first foreign intercourse, and ju.st as it had then been a cau.se of the 
Dutch traders’ imprisonment within the narrow hmits of the island of 
Desliima at Nagasaki, so in the nineteenth century it necessitated the 
confinement of the 


foreign residents in .settlements grouped around the sites of their consular 
courts; for the plainest principles of prudence forbade that the.se residents 
shoukl have free access to proWncial districts far remote from the only 


tribunals competent to control them. The Japane.se negotiators in Yedo 
raised no objection to the embodiment of this system in the treaties. But it 
was one of the features most vehemently condemned by the conservative 
statesmen and politicians in Kioto, and no sooner had the administration 
been restored to the emperor than an embassy was despatched to Europe 
and America with the object of inducing occidental governments to revise 
the treaties, in the sense of abolishing consular juriscUction and changing 
the tariff so as to enable Japan to obtain a larger revenue from ca’/toms 
duties. This emba.ssy sailed in 1871. It had a specific right to raise the 
question, for the treaties contained a provision declaring them to be subject 
to revision in that year. As a matter of course the embassy failed. The 
conditions originally necessitating consular jurisdiction had not undergone 
any change justifying its abolition. Neither the character of Japan’s laws nor 
the methods of her judicial procedure were such as to warrant foreign 
governments in intrusting to her care the lives and properties of their 
subjects and citizens. It must be confes.scd, on the other hand, that the 
consular courts themselves were not beyond reproach. It happened, 
sometimes, that a Japanese subject desiring to invoke the aid of the law 
against a foreigner who .seemed to have wronged him, found that the 
defendant in the case would also be tlie judge. In any circumstances the 
dual functions of consul and judge could not be discharged by the same 
official without anomaly, for his role of consul compelle<l him to act as 
advocate in the initiatory stages of complications about which in the 
position of judge he might ultimately be required to deliver an impartial 
verdict. It would be an error to suppose, however, that the course of 
consular jurisdiction in Japan was disfigured by 
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many abuses. On the whole the system worked satisfactorily, and if it hurt 
patriotic Japanese, it also saved them from mnumerable compUcations into 
which they would have bhmdered inevitably had they been intrusted with a 
jurisdiction which they were not prepared to exercise satisfactorily. 


Nevertheless, they determined from the first that no effort should be spared 
to quahfy for the exercise of a right wliich is among the fundamental 
attributes of every sovereign state — the right of judicial autonomy. With 
the aid of foreign experts they set themselves to elaborate codes of criminal 
and civil law, excerpting the best features of European jurisprudence, and 
adapting them to the conditions and usages of Japan. They also remodelled 
their law courts, and took steps, slower but not less earnest, to educate a 
judiciary competent to administer the new codes. After twelve years 
devoted with partial success to these great works, Japan in 1883 renewed 
her request for the abolition of consular jurisdiction. She asked that all 
foreigners within her borders, without distinction of nationaUty, should be 
subject to her laws and judiciable by her law courts, as foreigners found 
within the borders of every sovereign state in the Occident were subject to 
its laws and judiciable by its tribunals of justice, and she supplemented her 
application by promising that its favourable reception should be followed 
by complete opening of the country and the removal of all restrictions 
liitherto imposed on foreign trade, travel, and residence in her realm. 


A portly volume might be filled with the details of the negotiations that 
followed Japan’s proposal. Never before had an oriental state sought such 
recognition, and there was extreme reluctance on the part of western powers 
to try the unprecedented experiment of intrusting the lives and property of 
their subjects and citizens to the keeping of a “pagan” people. Even the 
outlines of the story cannot be sketched here, though it abounds with 
diplomatic curiosities, and though several of its incidents do as much credit 
to Japan’s patience and tact as its issue does to the justice and liberality of 
occidental governments. There is, however, one page of the history that 
calls for brief notice, since it supplies a key to much which would otherwise 
be inexplicable. The respect entertained by a nation for its own laws and the 
confidence it reposes in their administrators are in direct proportion to the 
efforts it has expended upon the development of the former and the 
education of the Tatter. Foreigners residing in Japan naturally clung to 


northern part of the Adriatic he appears to have considered as a vast open 
sea. Farther westward, Sicily and the southern extremity of Italy are 
represented as the limits of all ordinary navigation. Beyond lies a vast sea, 
which spreads to the very confines of nature and space. Sicily itself, at least 
its more remote parts, is inhabited by various races of gigantic cannibals : 
whether, at the same time, any of the tribes who really preceded the Greeks 
in the occupation of the island were known to be settled on the eastern side, 
is not certain, though the Sicels and Sicania are mentioned in the Odyssey. 
Italy, as well as Greece, appears, according to the poet’s notions, to be 
bounded on the north by a formidable waste of waters. 


When we proceed to inquire how the imagination of the people filled up the 
void of its experience, and determined the form of the unknown world, we 
find that the rudeness of its conceptions corresponds to the scantiness of its 
information. The part of the earth exposed to the beams of the sun was 
undoubtedly considered, not as a spherical, but as a plane surface, only 
varied by its heights and hollows ; and, as little can it be doubted, that the 
form of this surface was determined by that of the visible horizon. The 
whole orb is girt by the ocean, not a larger sea, but a deep river, which, 
circulating with constant but gentle flux, separates the world of light and 
life from the realms of darkness, dreams, and death. No feature in the 
Homeric chart is more distinctly prominent than this : hence the divine 
artist terminates the shield of Achilles with a circular stripe, representing 
“the mighty strength of the river Ocean” and all the epithets which the 
poet applies to it are such as belong exclusively to a river. Homer describes 
all the other rivers, all springs and wells, and the salt main itself, as issuing 
from the ocean stream, which might be supposed to feed them by 
subterraneous channels. Still it is very difficult to form a clear conception of 
this river, or to say how the poet supposed it to be bounded. Ulysses passes 
into it from the western sea; but whether the point at which he enters is a 
mouth or opening, or the two waters are only separated by an invisible line, 
admits of much doubt. On the farther side however is land : but a land of 
darkness, which the sun cannot pierce, a land of Cimmerians, the realm of 
Hades, inhabited by the shades of the departed, and by the family of 
dreams. As to the other dimensions of tlie earth, the poet affords us no 
information, and it would be difficult to de-cide whether a cylinder or a 


consular jurisdiction as a privilege of inestimable value. They saw, indeed, 
that such a system could not be permanently imposed on a country where 
the conditions justifying it had nominally disappeared. But they saw, also, 
that the legal and judicial reforms effected by Japan had been crowded into 
an extraordinarily brief period, and that, as tyros experimenting with alien 
systems, the Japanese might be betrayed into many errors. A struggle thus 
ensued between foreign distrust on the one side and Japanese aspirations on 
the other — a struggle often developing painful phases. The struggle lasted 
eleven years, but its gist is contained in this brief statement. The foreign 
resident, whose affection for his own systems was measured by the struggle 
their evolution had cost, and whose practical instincts forbade him to take; 
anything on trust where security of pcr.son and property was concerned, 
would have stood out a wholesomely conservative and justly cautious 
figure had not his attitude been disfigured by local journalists who, in order 
to justify his conservatism, allowed themselves to be betrayed into the 
constant role of blackening the character of Japan, and suggesting harshly 
prejudiced interpretations of her acts and motives. Throughout this struggle 
the government and citizens of the United States always showed 
conspicuous sympathy with Japanese aspirations, 
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and it should also be recorded that, with exceptions so rare as to establish 
the rule, foreign tourists and publicists discussed the problem liberally and 
fairly, perhaps because, unlike the foreign communities resident in Japan, 
they had no direct interest in its solution. 


At last, after long years of diplomatic negotiation and public discussion, 
European governments conceded the justice of Japan’s demands, and it was 
agreed that from July, 1899, subject to the pre'ious fulfilment of certain 
conditions, ^ Japanese tribunals should assume jurisdiction over every 
person, of whatever nationality, within the confines of Japan, and the whole 
country should be thrown open to foreigners, the “settlements” being 
abolished, and all limitations upon trade, travel, and residence removed 


throughout the length and breadth of the realm. Great Britain took the lead 
in thus releasing Japan from the fetters of the okl system. The initiative 
came from her with special grace, for the system and all its irksome 
consequences had been unposed on Japan originally by a combination of 
powers with Great Britain in the van. As a matter of historical sequence the 
United States dictated the terms of the first treaty providing for consular 
jurisdiction. But from a very early period the Washington government 
showed its willingness to remove all Umitations of Japan’s sovereignty, 
whereas Europe, headed by Great Britain, whose preponderating interests 
entitled her to lead, resolutely refused to make any substantial concession. 
In Japanese eyes, therefore, British conservatism seemed to be the one 
serious obstacle, and since the British residents in the settlements far 
outnumbered all other nationalities, and since they alone had newspaper 
organs to ventilate their grievances, and exliibited all a Briton’s proverbial 
indifference to the suavities and courtesies of speech and method that count 
for so much in disarming resentment, it was certainly fortunate for the 
popularity of her people in the Far East tha:t Great Britain saw her way 
finally to set a liberal example. Nearly five years were required to bring the 
other occidental powers into line with Great Britain and America. It should 
be stated, however, that neither reluctance to make the necessary 
concessions nor want of sympathy with Japan caused the delay. The 
explanation is that each set of negotiators sought to improve either the 
terms or the terminology of the treaties already concluded, and that the 
tariff arrangements for the different countries required elaborate discussion. 


So soon as it became evident that the old system was hopelessly doomed, 
the sound common-sense of the European and American business man 
asserted itself. The foreign residents let it be seen that they intended to bow 
cheer-fully to the inevitable, and that no obstacles would be willingly 
placed by them in the path of Japanese jurisdiction. The Japanese, on their 
side, took some striking steps. An imperial rescript declared in unequivocal 
terms that it was the sovereign’s policy and desire to abolish all distinctions 
between natives and foreigners, and that by fully carrying out the friendly 
purpose of the treaties his people would best consult his wishes, maintain 
the character of the nation, and promote its prestige. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


No sooner did the diet commence its sittings in 1891 than a bill was 
introduced for remo'ing all restrictions upon freedom of speech. Already 
(1887) the government had voluntarily made a great step in advance by 
divesting 


‘ The main, indeed the only notable condition was that the whole of the new 
Japanese codes of law must have been in operation for a period of at least 
one year before the abolition of consular jurisdiction. 
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itself of the right to imprison or fine editors by executive order. But it 
reserved the power of suppressing or suspending a newspaper, and against 
that reservation a majority of the lower house voted, session after session, 
only to see the bill rejected by the peers, who shared the government’s 
opinion that to grant a larger measure of liberty would certainly encourage 
license. Not until 1897 was this opposition overcome. A new law, passed by 
both houses, and confirmed by the emperor, took from the executive all 
power over journals, except in cases of lese majeste, and nothing now 
remains of the former arbitrary system. The result has falsified all sinister 
forebodings. A mueh more moderate tone pervades the writings of the press 
since restrictions were entirely removed, and although there are now 829 
journals and periodicals published throughout the empire, with a total 
annual circulation of 463,000,- 000 copies, intemperance such as in former 
times would have provoked official interference is practically unknown to- 
day. 


The quality of journalistic writing in Japan is marred by extreme and 
pedantic classicism. There has not yet been any real escape from the 
trammels of a tradition which assigned the crown of scholarship to 
whatever author drew most largely upon the resources of the Chinese 
language. A pernicious example in this respect is set by the imperial court. 
The sovereign, whether he speaks by rescript or by edict, never addresses 
the bulk of his subjects. His words are taken from sources so classical as to 


be intelligible only to the highly educated minority. Several of the 
newspapers affect a similar style. They sacrifice their audience to their 
erudition, and prefer classicism to circulation. Their columns are a sealed 
book to the whole of the lower middle classes and to the entire female 
population. Others, taking a more rational view of the purposes of 
journalism, aim with success at simplicity and intelli-gibility, and thus not 
only reach an extended circle of readers, but also are hastening incidentally 
the advent of a great reform, the assimilation of the written and spoken 
languages, which will probably prelude that still greater desideratum, 
abolition of the ideographic script. Apart from this pedantic defect, the best 
Japanese editors have caught with remarkable aptitude the spirit of modern 
journalism. But a few years ago they used to compile laborious essays, in 
which the construction was involved, the ideas were trivial, the inspiration 
was drawn from occidental text-books, and the alien character of the source 
was hidden under a veneer of Chinese aphorisms. To-day they write terse, 
succinct, closely reasoned articles, seldom diffuse, often witty, and 
generally free from extravagance of thought or diction. Yet, with a few 
exceptions, the profession of journalism is not remunerative. Very low rates 
of subscription, and almost prohibitory high charges for advertising, are 
chiefly to blame. 


FOREIGN WARS 


Since the abolition of feudalism Japan has been engaged in four over-sea 
wars. The first, in 1874, was an expedition to Formosa. This has already 
been spoken of. It was insignificant from a military ixiint of view, but it 
derived vicarious interest from its effect upon the relations betweeii China 
and Japan, and upon the question of the ownership of the Riukiu islands. 
The final terms of arrangement were that, in consideration of Japan’s 
withdrawing her troops from Formosa, China should indemnify her to the 
ext/‘nt of half a million dollars (about £100,000) on account of the 
expenses of the expedition. 
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Had Japan needed any confirmation of her belief that the Riukiii islands 
belonged to her, this incident would have furnished it. Thus, in 1876, she 
did not hesitate to extend her newly organised system of prefectural 
government to Riukiu, which thenceforth became “Okinawa Prefecture,” 
the former ruler of the islands being pensioneil, according to the syst</in 
followed in the case of the feudal chiefs in Japan proper. China entered an 
oljjection hn-mediately. She claimed that Riukiu had always been a 
tributary of the Middle Kingdom, and she was doubtless perfectly sincere in 
the contention. Each empire asserted its claims positively ; but whereas 
Japan put hers into practice, China confined herself to remonstrances. 
Things remained in that state until 1880, when General Grant, visiting the 
East, suggested the advisability of a compromise. A conference met in 
Peking, and the plenipotentiaries agreed that the islands should be divided, 
Japan taking the northern group, China the southern. But on the eve of 
signature the Chinese plenipotentiary drew back, pleading that he had no 
authority to conclude an agreement without previously referring it to certain 
other dignitaries. Japan, sensible that she had been flouted, withdrew from 
the discussion and retained the islands, China’s share in them being reduced 
to a grievance. 


THE KOREAN QUESTION 


From time immemorial China’s policy towards the petty states on her 
frontiers had been to utilise them as buffers for softening the shock of 
foreign contact, while contriving, at the same time, that her relations with 
them should involve no inconvenient responsibilities to herself. The 
aggressive impulses of the outside world were to be checked by an 
unproclaimecl understanding that the territories of these states partook of 
the inviolability of the Middle Kingdom itself, while the states, on their 
side, must never expect their suzerain to bear the consequences of their acts. 
This arrangement, depending largely on sentiment and prestige, retained its 
validity in the atmosphere of oriental seclusion, but quickly failed to endure 
the test of modern occidental practicality. Tongking, Annam, Siam, and 
Burma were withdrawn, one by one, from the circle of buffers ancl from the 


fiction of dependence on China and independence towards all other 
countries. But with regard to Korea, China proved more tenacious. The 
possession of the peninsula by a foreign power would have threatened the 
maritime route to the Chinese capital and given easy access to Manchuria, 
the cradle of the dynasty which ruled China. Therefore Peking statesmen 
endeavoured to preserve the old-time relations with the little kingdom. But 
they never could persuade theni.selves to modify the indirect methods 
sanctioned by tradition. Instead of boldly declaring the peninsula a 
dependency of the Middle Kingdom, they sought to keep up the romance of 
ultimate dependency and intermediate sovereignty. Thus, in 1876, Korea 
was suffered to conclude with Japan a treaty of which the first article 
declared her ” an independent state enjoying the same rights as Japan,” and 
subsequently to make with the United States (1882), Great Britain (1883), 
and other powers, treaties in which her independence was constructively 
admitted. China, however, did not intend that Korea should exercise the 
independence thus conventionally recognised. A Chinese resident was 
placed in Seul, and a system of steady though covert interference in Korea’s 
domestic and foreign affairs was inauguratecl. The chief sufferer from these 
anomalous conditions was Japan. In all her dealings with Korea, in all 
complications that arose out of her comparatively large trade with the 
peninsula, in 
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all questions connected with her numerous settlers there, she found herself 
negotiating with a dependency of China, and with officials who took their 
orders from the Chinese representative. China had long entertainetl a rooted 
apprehension of Japanese aggression in the peninsula — an apprehension 
not unwarranted by history — and that distrust tinged all the influence 
exerted by her agents there. Even more serious were the consequences of 
Chinese interference when considered from the point of view of Korean 
administration. The rulers of the country lost all sense of national 
responsibility, and gave unrestrained sway to selfish ambition. The 
functions of the judiciary and of the executive alike came to be discharged 


by bribery only. Family interests predominated over those of the state. 
Taxes were imposed in proportion to the greed of local officials. No thought 
whatever was taken for the welfare of the people or for the development of 
the coimtry’s resources. Among the upper classes, faction struggles, among 
the lower, insurrections, began to be more and more frequent. Personal 
responsibilit}’ was unknown among officials, family influence 
overshadowing everything. To be a member of the Bin family, to which the 
queen belonged, was to possess a passport to office and an indemnity 
against the consequences of abuse of power, however flagrant. From time to 
time the advocates of progress or the victims of oppression rose in arms. 
They effected nothing except to recall to the world’s recollection the 
miserable condition into which the peninsula had fallen. Chinese military 
aid was always furnished readily for the suppression of these emeutes, and 
thus the Bin family learned to base its tenure of power on ability to 
conciliate the Middle Kingdom, and on readiness to obey Chinese dictation, 
while the people at large fell into the apathetic condition of men that 
possess neither the blessing of security of property nor the incentive of 
national ambition. 


As a matter of state policy the Korean problem caused much anxiety to 
Japan. Her own security being deeply concerned in preserving Korea from 
the grasp of a western power, she could not suffer the little kingdom to drift 
into a condition of such administrative incompetence and national debility 
that a strong aggressor might find at any moment a pretext for interference. 
On two occasions, namely, in 1882 and 1884, when China’s armed 
intervention was employed in the interests of the Bin to suppress 
movements of reform, the partisans of the victors, regarding Japan as the 
fountain of progressive tendencies, attacked and destroyed her legation in 
Seul and compelled its inmates to fly from the city. Japan behaved with 
forbearance at these crises, but in the consequent negotiations she acquired 
conventional titles that touched the core of China’s alleged suzerainty. For 
in 1882 her right to maintain troops in Seul for the protection of her 
legation was admitted, and in 1885 she concluded with China a convention 
by which each power pledged itself not to send troops to the peninsula 
without notifying the other, the two empires being thus placed on an equal 
military footing with regard to the peninsular kingdom. 


THE RUPTUnE WITH CHINA 


In the spring of 1894 a serious insurrection broke out in Korea, and the 
insurgents proving themselves superior to the ill-disciplined, ill-equipped 
troops of the government, the Bin family luul reeounse to its familiar 
expedient, appeal to China’s aid. The appeal elicited a prompt response. On 
the 6th of July twenty-five hundred Chinese troops embarked at Tientsin 
and were transported to the peninsula, where they went into camp at Ya- 
shan, on the 
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southwest coast, notice of the measure being given by the Chinese 
government to the Japanese representative at Peking, according to treaty. 
During the interval imniechately preceding these events Japan had been 
rendered acutely sensible of China’s arbitrary and unfriendly interference in 
the peninsula. Twice the efforts of the Japanese government to obtain 
redress for unlawful aiul ruinous traile prohibitions issued by the Korean 
authorities had been thwarted l)y the action of the Chinese representative in 
Seul; and once an ultimatum addressed from Tokio to the Korean 
government, as the secjuel of long and vexatious delay, had elicited from 
the viceroy Li in Tientsin an insolent threat of Chinese armed opposition. 
Still more strikingly provocative of national indignation was China’s 
procedure with regard to the murder of Kim Ok-kyiin, the leader of 
progress in Korea, who had been for some years a refugee in Japan. 
Inveigled from Japan to China by fellow countrymen sent from Seul to 
assassinate liim, Ivim was shot in a Japanese hotel in Shang-Gatew.w of 
Shiba Temple, Tokio 


hai ; and China, instead of punishing the murderer, conveyed him, together 
with the corpse of his victim, in a war-ship of her own to Korea, the 
assassin to be publicly honoured, the body to be savagely nuitilated. When, 


therefore, the insurrection of 1894 in Korea induced the Bin family again to 
solicit China’s armed intervention, the Tokio government concluded that, in 
the interests of Japan’s security and of civihsation in the Orient, steps must 
be taken to put an end finally to the barbarous corruption and misrule which 
rendered Korea a scene of constant disturbance, offered incessant 
invitations to foreign aggression, and checked the country’s capacity to 
maintain its own independence. Japan did not claim for herself any rights or 
interests in the peninsula superior to those possessed there by China. She 
was always ready to work hantl in hand with the Middle Kingdom in 
inaugurating and carrying out a system of reform. But there was not the 
remotest probability that China, whose face had been contemptuously set 
against all the progressive measures adopted by Japan during the preceding 
twenty-five years, would join in forcing upon a neighbouring kingdom the 
very reforms she herself despised antl abhorred, were her co-operation 
invited through ordinary diplomatic channels only. It was necessary to 
contrive a situation which would not only furni.sh clear proof of Japan’s 
resolution, but also enable her to pursue her programme independently of 
Chinese indorsement, should the latter be finally unobtainable. She 
therefore met China’s notice of a despatch of troops with a corresponding 
notice of 
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her own, and the month of July, 1894, found a Chinese force assembled at 
Ya-shan and a Japanese force occupying positions in the neighbourhood of 
Seul. China’s motive for sending troops was nominally to quell the Tonghak 
insurrection, but really to reaffirm her own domination in the peninsula, and 
to reseat in the administrative saddle men under whose guidance the 
country was losing all capacity for independence. Japan’s motive was to 
secure a position such as would enable her to insist upon the radically 
curative treatment of Korea’s malady. Up to this point the two empires were 
strictly within their conventional rights. Each was entitled by treaty to send 
troops to the peninsula, provided that notice was given to the other. But 
China, in giving notice, described Korea as her ” tributary state,” thus 


thrusting into the forefront of the discussion a contention which Japan, from 
conciliatory motives, would have kept out of sight. Once formally 
advanced, however, the claim had to be challenged. In the treaty of amity 
and commerce concluded many years previously between Japan and Korea, 
the two high contracting parties were explicitly declared to possess the 
same national status. Japan could not agree that a power which for two 
decades she had acknowledged and treated as her equal should be openly 
classed as a tributary of the Middle Kingdom. She protested, but the 
Cliinese statesmen took no notice of her protest. They continued to apply 
the disputed appellation to Korea, and they further asserted their assumption 
of sovereignty in the peninsula by seeking to set limits to the number of 
troops sent by Japan, as well as to the sphere of their employment. Japan 
then proposed that the two empires should unite their efforts for the 
suppression of the disturbances in Korea, and for the subsequent 
improvement of that kingdom’s administration, the latter purpose to be 
pursued by the despatch of a joint commission of investigation. That was an 
important stage in the dispute. It rested then with China to avert all danger 
of war by joining hands with Japan for the regeneration of a nation in 
whose prosperity and independence the two empires were equally 
interested. But she refused everything. Ready at all times to interfere by 
force of arms between the Korean people and the dominant political faction, 
she dechned to interfere in any way for the promotion of reform. Ready at 
all times to crush the httle kingdom into submission to a corrupt and 
demoralising administration, she refused to aid in rescuing it from the 
suffering and enervation entailed by the sway of such an oligarchy. She 
even expressed superciliously an insolent surprise that Japan, while 
asserting Korea’s independence, should suggest the idea of peremptorily 
reforming its administration. In short, for Chinese purposes the Peking 
statesmen openly declared Korea a tributary of the Middle Ivingdom, and 
denied Japan’s assertion of its independence ; but for Japanese purposes 
they insisted that it must be held independent, and that Japan must abide 
strictly by her assertion of its independence. “The Tokio cabinet now 
declared their resolve not to withdraw the Japanese troops without “some 
understanding that would guarantee the future peace, order, and good 
government of Korea,” and since China still declined to come to such an 
understanding, Japan unflertook the work of reform single-handed. 


cone approaches nearest to the figure which he may have assigned to it : 
and as little does he intimate in what manner 
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he conceives it to be supported. But within it was hollowed another vast 
receptacle for departed spirits, perhaps the proper abode of Hades. Beneath 
this, and as far below the earth as heaven was above it, lay the still more 
murky pit of Tartarus, secured by its iron gates and brazen floor, the 
dungeon reserved by Jupiter for his implacable enemies. 


Some of the epithets which Homer applies to the heaven, seem to imply that 
he considered it as a solid vault of metal. But it is not necessary to construe 
these epithets so literally, nor to draw any such inference from his 
description of Atlas, who ” holds the lofty pillars which keep earth and 
heaven asunder.” Yet it would seem, from the manner in which the height of 
heaven is compared with the depth of Tartarus, that the region of liglit was 
thought to have certain bounds. The summit of the Thessalian Olympus was 
regarded as the highest point on the earth, and it is not alwa3^s carefully 
distinguished from the aerian regions above. The idea of a seat of the gods, 
— perhaps derived from a more ancient tradition, in which it was not 
attached to any geographical site, — seems to be indistinctly blended in the 
poet’s mind with that of a real mountain. Hence Hephaestus, when hurled 
from the threshold of Jupiter’s palace, falls ” from morn to noon, from noon 
to dewy eve,” before he drops on Lemnos ; and Jupiter speaks of 
suspending the earth by a chain from the top of Olympus. 


The Chinese representative in Seul threw the whole weight of his influence 
into the scale against the success of these reforms. Still, nothing 
immediately occurred to drive the two empires into open warfare. The- 
dotermining cause of rupture was in itself a belligerent operation. China’s 
troops, as already stated, had been sent originally for the purpose of 
quelling tlic Tonghak rebellion. But the rebellion having died of inanition 
before the landing of the troop.-/, their services were not required or 
employed. Nevertheless they were not 
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withdrawTi. Cliina kept them in the peninsula, her declared reason for 
doing so being the presence of a Japanese military force. Thus, throughout 
the subsequent negotiations the Chinese forces lay in an intrenched camp at 
Ya-shan, while the Japanese occupied Seul. The trend of events chd not 
import any character of direct mutual hostUity to these little armies. But 
when it became evident that all hope of friendly co-operation between the 
two empires must be abandoned, and when Japan, single-handed, had 
embarked upon her scheme of regenerating Korea, not only did the 
continued presence of a Chinese military force in the peninsula assume 
special significance, but any attempt on China’s part to send reinforcements 
could be construed in one sense only, namely, as an unequivocal declaration 
of resolve to oppose Japan’s proceedings by force of arms. Seeing, then, 
that China was preparing to send reinforcements, Japan warned the Peking 
government of the construction she must place upon any act of the kind. 
Nevertheless China not only despatched troops by sea to strengthen the 
camp at Ya-shan, but also sent an army overland across Korea’s northern 
frontier. It was at this stage that an act of war occurred. Three Chinese men- 
of-war, convoying a transport with twelve hundred men, encountered and 
fired on three Japanese cruisers. One of the Chinese ships was taken ; 
another was so shattered that she had to be beached and abandoned ; the 
third escaped in a dilapidated conilition, and the transport, refusing to 
surrender, was sunk. Tliis happenetl on July 25th, and an open declaration 
of war was made by each empire six days later. 


EVENTS OF THE WAR 


The war itself was a succession of triumphs for Japan. Four days after the 
first naval encounter’ she sent from Seul a column of troops, who attacked 
the Chinese intrenched at Ya-shan and routed them without difficult)-. 
Many of the fugitives effected their escape to Phj’ong-yang, a to^vn on the 
Taidong river, offering excellent faciUties-for defence, and fetorically 
interesting as the place where a Japanese army of invasion had been 
defeated by Chinese and Korean troops at the close of the sixteenth century. 
There the Chinese assembled a force of 17,000 men, and made full 
preparations for a decisive contest. They had ample leisure. A period of 
forty days elapsed before the Japanese columns, one moving due north from 
Seul, the other striking west from Yuen-san, converged upon Phyong-yang, 
and that interval was utilised by the Chinese to throw up parapets, mount 
Krupp guns, and otherwise strengthen their position. Moreover, they were 
armed with repeating rifles, whereas the Japanese had only single-shooters, 
and the ground offered little cover for an attacking force. In such 
circumstances, the advantages possessed by the defence ought to have been 
well-nigh insuperable ; yet a (lay’s fighting sufficed to carry all the 
positions, the assailants’ casualties amounting to less than seven hundred, 
and the defenders losing six tiiousand in killed and wounded. It was a 
brilliant victory, and it proved to be the prelude of another equally 
conspicuous success at sea; for on the 17th of September, the very day after 
the battle at Phyong-yang, a great naval fight took place near the mouth of 
the Yalu river, which forms the northern bountlary of Korea. Fourteen 
Chinese war-ships and six torpedo-boats were returning to home ports after 
convo>‘ing a fleet of transports to the Yalu, when they encountered eleven 
Japanese men-of-war cruising in the Yellow Sea. Hitherto the Chinese had 
sedulously avoided a contest at sea. Their fleet was the stronger, since it 
included two armoured line-of-battle ships of over seven thousand tons dis- 
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placement, whereas the biggest vessels on the Japanese side were belted 
cruisers of only four thousand tons. In the hands of an admiral appreciating 


the value of sea power, China’s naval force would certainly have been led 
against Japan’s maritime conmiunications, for a successful blow struck 
there mast have put an end to the Korean campaign. History had already 
demonstrated that fact, for on two occasions in former ages attempts made 
by Japan to conquer the peninsula were rendered abortive by the superior 
maritime strength of the Koreans and Cliinese. On land her soldiers proved 
invincible, but her sea-route being severed, she had to abandon the 
enterprise. The Cliinese, however, failed to read Iiistory. They employed 
their war-vessels as convoys only, and when not using them for that 
purpose, hid them in port. Everything goes to show that they would have 
avoided the battle off the Yalu had choice been possible, though when 
forced to fight they fought bravely. Four of their ships were sunk, and the 
remainder escaped to Wei-hai-wei, the vigour of the Japanese pursuit being 
greatly impaired by the presence of torpedo-boats in the retreating 
squadron. 


The Yalu victory opened the over-sea route to China. Japan could now 
strike at Ta-lien-wan, Port Arthur, and Wei-hai-wei, naval stations on the 
Liaotung and Shantung peninsulas, where the powerful permanent 
fortifications, built after plans prepared by European experts and armed 
with the best modern weapons, were regarded as almost impregnable. They 
fell before the assaults of the Japanese troops as easily as the comparatively 
rude fortifications at Phyong-yang had fallen. The only resistance of a 
stubborn character was made by the Chinese fleet at Wei-hai-wei ; but after 
the whole squadron of torpedo-craft had been destroyed or captured as they 
attempted to escape, and after three of the largest vessels had been sunk at 
their moorings by Japanese torpedoes, and one by shot and shell, the 
remaining four ships and five gunboats surrendered, and their brave 
commander. Admiral Ting, committed suicide. This ended the war. It had 
lasted seven and a half months, during which time Japan put into the field 
five columns, aggregating about 120,000 of all arms. 


The Chinese government sent Li Hung Chang, viceroy of Petchili and 
senior grand secretary of state, and Li Ching-fong to discuss terms of peace 
with Japan, the latter being represented by Marquis Ito and Count Mutsu, 
prime minister and minister for foreign affairs respectively. A treaty was 
signed at Shimonoseki on the 17th of April, 1895, and subsequently ratified 


by the sovereigns of the two empires. It declared the absolute independence 
of Korea ; ceded to Japan the part of Manchuria lying south of a line drawn 
from the mouth of the river Anping to the mouth of the Liao, via Feng- 
hwan, Hai-cheng, and Ying-kow, as well as the islands of Formosa and the 
Pescadores ; pledged China to pay an indemnity of 200,000,000 taels ; 
provided for the occupation of Wei-hai-wei by Japan pending payment of 
the indemnity; secured some additional commercial privileges, as the 
opening of four new places to foreign trade and the right of foreigners to 
engage in manufacturing enterprises in China, and provided for the 
conclusion of a treaty of commerce and amity between the two empires, 
based on the lines of China’s treaties with occidental powers. 


FOREIGN INTERFERENCE 


No sooner did this agreement receive ratification at the hands of the 
sovereigns of Japan and China, than three of the great European jiowers — 
Russia, Germany, and France — stepped forward, and presented a joint note 
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to the Tokio government, recommending that the territories ceded to Japan 
on the mainland of China should not be permanently occupied, as such a 
proceeding would be detrimental to the lasting peace of the Orient. The 
recommendation was couched in the usual terms of diplomatic courtesy, but 
everything indicated that its signatories were prepared to enforce their 
advice by an appeal to arms. Japan found herself compelled to comply. 
Exhausted by the Chinese campaign, which had drained her treasury, 
consmned her supplies of warlike material, and kept her squadrons 
constantly at sea for eight months, she hatl no residue of strength to oppose 
such a coalition. Her resolve was quickly taken. The day that saw the 
publication of the ratified treaty saw also the issue of an imperial rescript in 
which the mikado, avowing his unalterable devotion to the cause of peace, 
and recognising that the counsel offered by the European states was 
prompted by the same sentiment, “yielded to the dictates of magnanimity, 


and accepted the advice of the three ])owcrs.” The Japanese were shocked 
by this incident. They could understand the motives influencing Russia and 
France, for it was evidently natural that the former should desire to exclude 
warlike and progressive people like the Japanese from territories contiguous 
to her borders, and it was also natural that France in the East should remain 
true to her alliance with Russia in the West. But Germany, wholly 
uninterested in the owTier-ship of Manchuria, and by profession a warm 
friend of Ja{)an, seemed to have joined in robbing the latter of the fruits of 
her victory simply for the sake of establishing some shadowy title to 
Russia’s goodwill. It was not known until a later period that the emperor of 
Germany entertained profound apprehensions about an irruption of oriental 
hordes into the Occident, and held it a sacred duty to prevent Japan from 
gaining a position which might enable her to construct an immense military 
machine out of the countless millions of the Chinese nation. When his 
majesty’s mood came to be understood, much of the resentment provoked 
by his seemingly reckless unfriendliness in the Manchurian affair was 
softened by the mirth which his chimera excited. 


CHINESE CRISIS OF 1900 


Japan’s third expedition over-sea in the Meiji era had its origin in causes 
which belong to the history of China. It will suffice to say here that in the 
second half of 1900 an anti-foreign and anti-dynastic rebellion, breaking out 
in Shantung, spread to the neighbouring metropolitan province of Petchili 
and resulted in a situation of extreme peril for the foreign communities of 
Tientsin and Peking. It was unpossible for any European power, or for the 
United States of America, to organise sufficiently prompt measures of 
relief. Thus the eyes of the world turned to Japan, whose proximity to the 
scene of disturbance rendered intervention comparatively easy for her. But 
Japan hesitated. Knowing now with what suspicion and distrust the 
development of her resources and the growth of her military strength were 
regarded by some European peoples, and aware that she had been admitted 
to the comity of western nations on sufferance, she shrank, on the one hand, 
from seeming to grasp at an opportunity for armed display, and on the other, 
from the solecism of obtrusiveness in the society of strangers. Not until 


Europe and America made it quite plain that they needed and desired her 
aid did she send a division (twenty-one thousand men) to Petchili. Her 
troops acted a fine part in the subsequent expedition for the relief of Peking, 
which had to be approached in midsummer under very trying conditions. 
Fighting side 
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by side with European and American soldiers, and under the eyes of 
competent military critics, the Japanese acquitted themselves in such a 
manner as to establish a high military reputation. Further, after the relief of 
Peking they withdrew a moiety of their forces, and that step, as well as their 
unequivocal co-operation with western powers in the subsequent 
negotiations, helped to show the injustice of the suspicions with which they 
had been regarded. 


The final stage in the recognition of Japan as one of the great powers was 
accomplished in February, 1902, when an offensive and defensive treaty of 
alliance was signed between her and Great Britain, on terms which were 
published to the world at large. From that moment the British and Japanese 
powers were united to maintain the status quo in the Far East.” 


RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 


Japan’s fourth war was with Russia, and again the cause was Korea with the 
added element of Manchuria. We have seen how Russia, supported by 
France and Germany, after the Japanese victory over China in 1894, stepped 
in to prevent Japan’s gaining possession of Port Arthur and of the Liaotung 
peninsula. The reason for this was plainly seen in 1898, when Russia 
obtained from China the cession of Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan (Dalny) for 
a period of twenty-five years, with the further permission to extend her 
Manchurian railway to Port Arthur. When she followed this up by the 


occupation of Manchuria in 1900 and by persistent efforts to gain control in 
Korea, Japan realised that vigorous action was necessary. Russia had 
obtained permission to cut timber on the Yalu and Tumen in 1896, and 
again in 1903, and in 1903 she claimed the right to build railways and lay 
out telegraph lines in Korea. In August of that year Japan entered upon 
negotiations with Russia aiming at an amicable adjustment of the matters in 
dispute, but no agreement was reached, and on P’ebruary 6th Japan 
withdrew her minister from St. Petersburg. The next day both governments 
issued statements severing diplomatic connections, and on February 8th 
Japan opened the war by a sudden attack upon the Russian fleet at Port 
Arthur, finding it unprepared and sinking three ships. The formal 
declaration of war was not made until February 10th. 


In regard to the contention raised by Russia that Japan was acting 
treacherously in attacking before the formal declaration of war, Mr. 
Lawrence,c an authority on international law, observes: “The accusation of 
treachery rests entirely upon the assumption that international law imposes 
upon belligerents the duty of making to one another a formal declaration of 
war before commencing hostilities. Never was assumption more 
groundless. Nearly every war of the last two centuries has been commenced 
without a declaration... . Instead of being guilty of a violation of 
international law, she [Japan] went beyond it by giving her adversary ample 
notice of what he might expect. Relations between the two powers had been 
strained for a long time. There would have been no treachery in a sudden 
attack. But the note delivered on February 6th by the Japanese 
representative at St. Petersburg not only broke off diplomatic intercourse — 
an act which is constantly followed by immediate war — but also stated 
that Japan must take such measures as she thought fit for her own safety.” 


The war in its early stages was an almost unbroken succession of victories 
for the Japanese. Vice-Admiral Togo followed up his first success at Port 
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Arthur by another attack the next day, seriously injuring four more Russian 
ships, and on the same day Admiral Oriu at Chemulpo destroyed two more 
Russian vessels. On Februaiy 24th Togo made his first attempt (which was 
subsequently renewed) to shut up the Russian fleet at Port Arthur by 
sinking ships at the mouth of the harbour ; at the end of the month the 
Madivostok squadron succeeded in making its way out of the frozen 
harbour and destroyed the Japanese transport Kinshiu Maru and two small 
steamships, returning immediately afterwards to Vladivostok. 


In the mean time operations on land had begun. The first Japanese army 
began to land in Korea February ISth, and subsequently occupied Phyong- 
yang without opposition. From “thence it pushed on towards Wi-ju, meeting 
“the Russians in the first land engagement of the war at Cheng-ju on March 
28th, which resulted in the Russian withdrawal from Korean soil. The first 
serious engagement of the land campaign took place on the Yalu river. The 
Japanese under General Kuroki had been concentrating there for several 
days, and the fighting began on April 26th, culminating in a decisive 
Japanese A-ictorj‘ on May 1st. This gave the Japanese a firm footing in 
Manchuria, and Kuroki continued to advance into the interior. On Maj’ 5th 
the second Japanese army, under General Oku, began to land on the 
Liaotung peninsula and the next day occupied Pu-lan-tien, severmg the 
railway and telegraph communication with Port Arthur. On May 26th 
occurred the second great land battle, in which the Japanese after sixteen 
hours’ fighting captured Kinchau and the Nanshan Hills, and two days later 
the Japanese occupied DalnJ^ The investment of Port Arthur followed. 
General Stakelberg was sent to reheve it, but was defeated by Oku at Tehssu 
(Vofangow). The Russians retired to Kai-ping, which they abandoned after 
a brief engagement, and took up a position at Tashichiao. 


In an engagement at this place the Japanese were again successful and 
obtained possession of Ying-kow and New-Chwang; on July 31st and 
August 1st the Japanese drove the Russians out of Hai-cheng, where they 
had made their next stand. One by one the Japanese took possession of the 
passes on the way to Liauyang, and General Kuropatkin’s gradual 


concentration of troops about that place and his elaborate fortifications 
made it apparent that a decided stand would be made there. 


During all this time Port Arthur had been the centre of great interest. On 
May 26th Admiral Togo proclaimed a blockade from the sea side, and after 
the battle of Telissu (June 14th-16th) General Oku had closed in to within 
five miles of the city, and all comniimications “ith it and the outside were 
cut off. Its speedy fall was at once prophesied by the Japanese, and at 
vario’is times definite dates were set for that event, but in spite of deadly 
bombardments and the capture of successive outposts by the Japanese, it 
had not fallen up to the middle of September. Russian naval mishaps were 
continued by the appalUng disaster to the Petropavivsk on April 13th. The 
most serious loss to the Japanese fleet occurred on May loth in the blowing 
up of the Hatsuse, which struck a mine about ten miles southeast of Port 
Arthur. There was at once a loud outcry in the press that Russia had been 
planting mines far outside of her legitimate field and hence endangering 
neutral shipping. It appeared later, however, that the mine in question had 
probably become loose and drifted to this point. The telegram from Admiral 
Togo to headquarters announcing the catastrophe expresses its importance: 
” To-day is the most unfortunate day of our na'>’. I have to report another 
disaster. The Hatsiise, the Shikishima, the Yashiyna, the Kasagi, and the 
Tatsida were keeping watch outside Port Arthur at about 11 ..m. to-day 
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when the Hatsuse was struck by the enemy’s mine and had its steering-gear 
injured. The Hatsuse telegraphed for a tugboat. When preparations were 
being mad* to comply with the request, the sad message was received from 
the Shikishima that the Hatsuse, being struck by a second mine, had sunk. 
In making this report, I can only say that I am filled with deep regret. I am 
taking all possible measures for limiting the extent of the disasters.” 


On June 23rd the Port Arthur fleet under Admiral Vitoft made a sortie, but 
returned without risking an open battle with Admiral Togo, who was 


waiting outside. On August 10th the squadron, having been under severe 
fire for three days from the Japanese land forces, again sailed for the open 
sea. The London Times correspondent,” writing under the date of August 
15th, says of this battle: “The events of August 10th resembled, up to a 
certain point, those of June 23rd. At dawn the Japanese ships on the horizon 
numbered eleven cruisers and seventeen torpedo-boats, but before the 
difficult operation of passing all the Russian ships through the entrance 
channel was completed. Admiral Togo, warned in time, was ready, at his 
usual rendezvous, for the battle which he must have both anticipated and 
desired. About 11 a.m. the Russians put to sea, and, steering south, 
encountered the enemy twenty-five miles southeast of Port Arthur. 


“Of the battle that ensued — the first serious fleet action on blue water in 
the history of armoured navies — we only know the leading features, and 
the detailed account will be awaited “-ith the utmost interest. The Russians 
were headed away to eastward, according to Admiral Togo, and from 1 p.m. 
till sunset — that is to say, for at least seven hours — the battle continued 
without intermission. 


“Tt was the Japanese army that shook this somewhat overripe fruit into the 
lap of Admiral Togo. Just as the stunning blow of the first attack on the 
Russian squadron was the direct effect of the masculine decision of the 
Japanese government to take overt action, so in this last act of the naval 
drama at Port Arthur — if so we may reckon it — the army plays a leading 
and distinguished part. No navy can have done better than that of Japan 
during this dogged watch of six months off the shores of the doomed 
fortress. Yet never at any time has it so much as scratched the walls of Port 
Arthur, and but for this indispensable weapon of national strategy, a 
sufficient and highly trained field army, the full fruits of naval victory 
would undoubtedly never have been gathered. Diplomacy, army, and navy 
thus stand out as merely artificial divisions of a single dominating purpose, 
and before this lesson — the main lesson for us of this war — taught by the 
close, cordial, and effective co-operation of these three servants of the 
national will, all else sinks into comparative insignificance.” At almost the 
Same time (on August 14th) the Vladivostok squadron appeared in the 
straits of Korea and was engaged by Vice-Admiral Kamimura, who 


NAVIGATION AND ASTRONOMY 


A wider compass of geographical knowledge, and more enlarged views of 
nature, would scarcely have been consistent with the state of navigation and 
commerce which the Homeric poems represent. The poet expresses the 
common feelings of an age when the voyages of the Greeks were mostly 
confined to the iEgean. The vessels of the heroes, and probably of the poet’s 
contemporaries, were slender half-decked boats : according to the 
calculation of Thucydides, who seems to suspect exaggeration, the largest 
contained one hundred and twenty men, the greatest number of rowers 
mentioned in the catalogue : but we find twenty rowers spoken of as a usual 
complement of a good ship. The mast was movable, and was only hoisted to 
take advantage of a fair wind, and at the end of a day’s voyage was again 
deposited in its appropriate receptacle. In the day-time, the Greek mariner 
commonly followed the windings of the coasts, or shot across from 
headland to headland, or from isle to isle : at night his vessel was usually 
put into port, or hauled up on the beach ; for though on clear nights he 
might prosecute his voyage as well as by day, yet should the sky be overcast 
his course was inevitably lost. Engagements at sea are never mentioned by 
Homer, though he so frequently alludes to piratical excursions. They were 
probably of rare occurrence : but as they must sometimes have been 
inevitable, the galleys were provided with long poles for such occasions. 
The approach of winter put a stop to all ordinary navigation. Hesiod fixes 
the time for laying up the merchant ship, covering it with stones, taking out 
the rigging, and hanging the rudder up by the fire. According to him, the 
fair season lasts only fifty days : some indeed venture earlier to sea, but a 
prudent man will not then trust his substance to the waves. 


The practical astronomy of the early Greeks consisted of a few observations 
on the heavenly bodies, the appearances of which were most conspicuously 
connected with the common occupations of life. The succession of light and 
darkness, the recurring phases of the moon, and the vicissitude of the 
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succeeded in sinking one Russian ship (the Ruric) and in driving back the 
two others severely disabled. 


The second aim of the Japanese, and one of no less importance to them than 
the capture of Port Arthur, was the defeat of General Kuropatkin’s army, 
which, as we have seen, was being forced to concentrate around Liauyang. 
The Japanese army was ready for the final operation against the Russians 
on August 25th. The battle was one of the longest and most sanguinary in 
the world’s history. The Japanese forces were under the command of Field- 
Marshal Oyama ; General Oku led the left. General Nodzu the centre, and 
General Kuroki tlie right. The Russian lines extended in a semicircle from 
the Tai-tse river to Anshanshan. The Japanese fought with the same 
apparent disregard for life which has characterised them in every battle, and 
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regiment after regiment was hurled against the Russian defences, only to be 
Swept away by a galling fire. General Kuroki attempted a flanking 
movement by crossing the Tai-tse river and appearing near Yentai, twelve 
miles above Liauyang. Here, however. General Kuropatkin succeeded in 
holding him at bay while the Russians accomplished their retreat to 
Mukden. The fighting lasted for nine days, and there are various estimates 
as to the number of lives lost. It was certainly very great. General 
Kuropatkin’s retreat and his skill in extricating himself from a most 
chfRcult position deserve the highest praise. It was a masterly achievement. 
The end cannot yet be predicted. In closing, we quote again from Mr. 
Lawrence, <^ who says : ” Those who fear ‘ the yellow peril ‘ and regard 
Russia as the great bulwark against it, will ardently desire the triumph of 
the czar’s arms. But those who believe that the Japanese are destined to 
become the connecting link between East and West, by interpreting what is 
best in the mind of each to the other, and thus bringing them together 
peacefully instead of arraying them in mortal conflict, will wish the island 
empire well in its efforts to roll back a danger which threatens its position 
as an important power, if not its national existence.”” 
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APPENDIX 

DOCUMENTS RELATING TO JAPANESE HISTORY 
I 

CONSTITUTION OF PRINCE SHOTOKU 


[The constitution of Prince Shotoku is found in the Nibongi or book of 
Japanese chronicles, in Book XXII, which gives the reign of the Empress 
Toyo-mike-kashi ki-ya kime. The entry is found under the twelfth year of 
her reign, — the third month and the fourth day, — that is, about 604 a.d.] 


The heir to the throne [Prince Shotoku] issued for the first time a regulation 
[or constitution] in seventeen articles. 


The first article reads : Unity and harmony are valuable. Obedience is a 
most indispensable quality. All people have their separate interests; there 
are also few wise men among them. Hence at times they do not obey their 
princes and fathers, and have disputes with neighbouring villages. On the 
other hand, when superiors and inferiors are in harmony and are unanimous 
in their words and opinions, things progress of themselves, and what is 
there which could not succeed under such circumstances ? 


Article II. Honour diligently the three treasures. The three treasures are 
Buddha, the law, and the priesthood. They are the last refuge of the four 
forms of being and the underlying principle of all lands. What generation, 
what people, ought not to honour these laws ! Few are the people who are 
thoroughly bad; they can be instructed and made to observe (the laws). How 
can they be better led than by resorting to the three treasures ? 
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Article II. Whenever ye receive an imperial command ye must observe it 
with care. The prince should be regarded as the heaven, the subject as the 
earth. The heaven covers, the earth bears; (when that is so) the foui-seasons 
pursue their regular course, and the ten thousand spirits move without 
hindrance (from one place to another). If (however) the earth should be 
above the heaven it would only lead to destruction. Hence the prince should 
proclaim (the law) and the subjects receive it ; the superior should rule and 
the inferior obey. Consequently when ye receive an imperial order ye 
should respectfully observe it. If ye do not observe it ye are preparing your 
own ruin. 


Article IV. Ministers and officials must make morality the basis of their 
actions. Their principle for the government of the people must rest on 
morality. If the superiors are not moral the inferiors will not keep order. If 
the inferiors are not moral they will of necessity burden themselves with 
transgression and crime. Hence if the prince and his subjects are in 
possession of morality, the peace will not be disturbed. If the people are 
moral the state is governed by itself. 


Article V. Renounce lusts and throw away thy wishes. Judge clearly 
(impartially) in disputed cases. A thousand things give cause for dispute 
among a people on one day. If there are so many in one da)% how many 
more in a number of years? If judges make it a custom to demand a material 
advantage and to give judgnrent after accepting a bribe, the suit will result 
for the richer party, just as if one threw a stone into the water, and the suit 
for the poorer party will be as if one threw water against a stone. The poor 
people does not know where (to seek protection). 


Article VI. To punish the bad and to encourage the good is an excellent rule 
of antiquity. Hence do not conceal the good deeds of others, and if thou 


seest evil thou must expose it. As for flatterers and liars, they are a sharp 
tool with which to ruin the state and a pointed sword with which to destroy 
the people. And again, when flatterers meet superiors they usually speak of 
the faults of the inferiors, but with inferiors they love to talk of the faults of 
superiors. People of that class have no loyalty towards the prince and no 
humane feeling for the people ; they are the root of great confusion. 


Article VII. Everyone has his own field of activity. Do your best that ye 
may not miss it. When wise men pursue their official duties, voices of 
praise arise. When, however, evil-minded people hold an office, evil and 
anarchy are the order of the day. Few are they who are wise by nature and 
by birth, but by diligent reflection a man may become wise. Every question, 
whether important or unimportant, will find its right solution when the 
proper persons devote their care to it. Whether a time is critical or peaceful, 
it will pursue a peaceful course of itself if a wise man arises. In this way the 
state has endless duration and the land is without danger. Hence the wise 
kings of old first created offices and then looked for men (to fill them) ; but 
they did not look for offices (in order to put people into them). 


Article VIII. All ministers and officials should come early to court and 
withdraw at a late hour. Public business cannot be postponed. The day in its 
whole length is still too short to settle business matters. Hence those who 
come to court late do not come in time enough to settle pressing matters; 
and if they go away early the affairs remain unfinished. 


Article IX. Faithfulness is the root of righteousness. Be true in everything. 
Good and evil, success and failure depend on faithfulness. AMien the rulers 
and the ruled are true to each other everything goes well, but if they are 
faithless everything ends in failure. 
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Article X. Cast off your anger, put aside your wrath, do not become angry 
with people of different opinions from yourselves. Everyone has his own 
mind ; every single mind has its own impulses and inclinations. What others 
hold to be right, I consider wrong, and what I hold to be right, they consider 


wrong. Yet we are not necessarily wise and they are not necessarily foolish 
— we are both ordinary people. Who can easily judge what is right and 
wrong when we are all equally wise and foolish, just like a circle which has 
no end. Hence when anyone is angry at us we should be anxious because 
there are faults ui us; if we have something which we alone possess, we 
should nevertheless conduct ourselves in the same way as others. 


Article XI. Distinguish clearly between merit and fault. Rewards, like 
punishments, must be delivered impartially. At present, however, 
recompense is not given to the deserving nor punishment to the 
transgressor, (hence) those officials who have to do with such matters 
should give care to the allotment of rewards and punishments. 


Article XII. The Kuni no mikotomochi (a kind of prefect) and the Kuni no 
miyatsuko must not tax the people for their individual advantage. There 
should not be two princes in one state and the people should not have two 
masters. Every inch of land and every individual of the people have their 
king as their lord, and all the officials are the king’s subjects. How may they 
therefore tax the people as if they were their lords ? 


Article XIII. All those who are intrusted with offices must fulfil their 
functions in the same way. When they are ill or absent on an embassy, and 
hence cannot attend to their official duties, on the day when they can attend 
to them again they must look after them as usual. Do not hinder the cause of 
public business by the pretence of your lack of knowledge. 


Article XIV. Do not be envious, ye officials. If we are inclined to be 
envious of others, others will follow us with jealous eyes. There is no end to 
the calamities which come from envy. If others excel us in insight, we feel 
displeasure; and when their talents are superior to ours, we are consumed 
with envy. Although ye can find a clever man every five hundred years, ye 
can hardly find a really wise man in a thousand years. How can we rule the 
land unless we find clever and wise men ? 


Article XV. To turn his back on his private affairs and to devote himself to 
public matters, that is the duty of a subject. For if anyone acts only in self- 
interest he usually is suspicious of others. But if he is suspicious he is 
necessarily not in harmony with others. When disunion prevails he 


obstructs public business by his private affairs. When the feeling of ill-will 
arises, the regular order is violated and the laws are transgressed. Hence it 
was Said in the first article that superiors and inferiors should agree. That is 
also intended by the spirit of this article. 


Article XVI. To make use of the people at the right time — that is a good 
principle of olden time. Hence call on the people for service during the 
winter months, when they are unoccupied. From the spring to autumn, 
however, is the time when the fields must be cultivated and the mulberry 
trees cared for. During that time ye must not call on the people for service. 
What should we eat if the fields were not farmed, and what should we wear 
if the mulberry trees were not cultivated ? 


Article XVII. .ludginents should not be rendered by one person alone, but 
consult carefully with others. In a trivial matter it is easy; then one does not 
need many for consultation ; only in important cases, and where ye are 
afraid of making a mistake, must ye consult with many and come to a clear 
understanding of the matter. Then something reasonable will result. & 
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II 
COMMERCIAL TREATY NEGOTIATED BY MR. HARRIS 


This treaty was the result of most patient toil on the part of Mr. Harris, and 
gave a basis for similar treaties concluded in the course of a few years with 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Holland, and all other nations. The main 
points in tliis treaty were as follows : 


TREATY OF AMNESTY AND COMMERCE (Signed at Yedo, July 29th, 
1858) 


[Ratifications exchanged at Washington, May 22nd, 1860] 


Article I. Peace and friendship. Diplomatic agent and consul-general. 
Privileges of residence in Japan; travel beyond treaty hmits. Consuls to 
reside at open ports. Reciprocal privileges to hke officials of Japan. 


Article II. Mediation of the United States in differences between Japan and 
European powers. Assistance by United States ships of war to Japanese 
vessels on the high seas, and by United States consuls in foreign ports. 


Article II. Additional ports to be opened (Kanagawa and Nagasaki), July 
Ath, 1859; Niigata, January 1st, 1860; Hejogo, January 1st, 1863. American 
citizens may reside therein. Rules and regulations as to their residence. 
Provisions as to residence of Americans in Yedo and Osaka. Regulations of 
trade. These provisions to be made pubUc by Japanese government. 
Munitions of war; to whom only to be sold; rice and wheat not to be 
exported from Japan ; surplus thereof not to be sold to residents, and for 
ships’ crews, etc. Copper surplus to be sold at auction. Americans may 
employ Japanese. 


Article IV. Duties to be paid according to tariff. Proceedings where there is 
a difference as to the value of duties. Supphes for United States navy. 
Opium prohibited ; penalty for smuggling. Imports on which duties are paid 
may be transported without further tax. No higher duties than are fixed by 
this treaty. 


Article V. Foreign coins to be current in Japan ; may be used in paSTnents ; 
to be exchanged for Japanese coins, etc. Coins, except copper, may be 
exported ; vmcoined foreign gold and silver may be exported. 


Article VI. Jurisdiction over offences ; Americans against Japanese in 
consular courts ; Japanese against Americans by local authorities. Consular 
courts open to Japanese creditors. Forfeiture and penalties for violation of 
treaty. Neither government to be responsible for debts of its subjects or 
citizens. 


Article VII. Limits of right to travel (ten ri in any direction) from open 
ports. That American criminals (e. g., convicted of felony) shall lose right 
of permanent residence in Japan. Such persons to have reasonable time to 
settle their affairs, to be determined by American consul. 


Article VIII. ReUgious freedom. Religious animosity not to be excited. 


Article IX. Japanese authorities, on request of consul, will arrest deserters 
and fugitives from justice. Will receive prisoners in jail. Consul to pay just 
compensation. 
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Article X. Japanese government may purchase or construct vessels of war, 
etc., in United States. May engage from the United States the services of 
scientific men and advisers. 


Article XL Regulations appended (pertaining to trade) make part of treaty. 


Article XII. Conflicting provisions of treaty of March 31st, 1854, and the 
convention of June 17th, 1857, repealed. Regulations may be made to carry 
this treaty into effect. 


Article XIII. Revision of treaty and trade regulations may be made upon 
one year’s notice, at any time after July 1st, 1872, if desired by either party. 


Article XIV. Treaty to take effect July 4th, 1859. Ratifications to be 
exchanged at Washington. Signed in EngUsh, Dutch, and Japanese 
languages ; in case of dispute, Dutch version to be considered the original. 


[This treaty was amended by the convention of June 25th, 1866, concluded 
between the United States, Great Britain, France, Holland, and Japan, 
establishing a tariff of duties. ] 


ni 
CONSTITUTION OF THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN 


TOKIO, FEBRUARY IITH, 1889 


Chapter I. — ^The Emperor 


Article I. The empire of Japan shall be ruled over by emperors of the 
dynasty which has reigned in an unbroken line of descent for ages past. 


Article II. The succession to the throne shall devolve upon male 
descendants of the imperial house, according to the provisions of the 
imperial house law. 


Article III. The person of the emperor is sacred and inviolable. 


Article IV. The emperor being the head of the empire the rights of 
sovereignty are invested in him, and he exercises them in accordance with 
the provisions of the present constitution. 


Article V. The emperor exercises the legislative power with the consent of 
the imperial diet. 


Article VI. The emperor gives sanction to laws, and orders them to be 
promulgated and put into force. 


Article VII. The emperor convokes the imperial diet, opens, closes, and 
prorogues it, and dissolves the house of representatives. 


Article VIII. In case of urgent necessity, when the imperial diet is not 
sitting, the emperor, in order to maintain the pubhc safety or to avert a 
pubUc danger, has the power to issue imperial ordinances, which shall take 
the place of laws. 


Such imperial ordinances shall, however, be laid before the imperial diet at 
its next session, and should the diet disapprove of the said ordinances, the 
government shall declare them to be henceforth invalid. 


Article IX. The emperor issues, or causes to be issued, the ordinances 
necessary for the carrying out of the laws, or for the maintenance of public 
peace and order, and for the promotion of the welfare of his subjects. But no 
ordinance shall in any way alter any of the existing laws. 
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Article X. The emperor determines the organisation of the different brandies 
of the administration ; he fixes the salaries of all civil and military officers, 
and appoints and dismisses the same. Exceptions specially provided for in 
the present constitution or in other laws shall be in accordance with the 
respective provisions bearing thereon. 


Article XL The emperor has the supreme command of the army and navy. 


Article XII. The emperor determines the organisation and peace standing of 
the army and navy. 


Article XIII. The emperor declares war, makes peace, and concludes 
treaties. 


Article XIV. The emperor proclaims the law of siege. 


The conditions and operation of the law of siege shall be determined by 
law. 


Article XV. The emperor confers titles of nobiUty, rank, orders, and other 
marks of honour. 


Article XVI. The emperor orders amnesty, pardon, commutation of 
punishments, and rehabilitation. 


Article XVII. The institution of a regency shall take place in conformity 
with the provisions of the imperial house law. 


The regent shall exercise the supreme powers which belong to the emperor 
in his name. 


Chapter IT. — ^The Rights and Duties of Subjects 


Article XVIII. The conditions necessary for being a Japanese subject shall 
be determined by law. 


seasons, presented three regular periods of time, which, though all equally- 
forced on the attention, were not all marked with equal distinctness by 
sensible limits. From the first, and down to the age of Solon, the Greeks 
seem to have measured their months in the natural way, by the interval 
between one appearance of the new moon and the next. Hence, their months 
were of unequal duration ; yet they might be described in round numbers as 
consisting of thirty days. It was soon observed that the revolutions of tlie 
moon were far from affording an exact measure of the api3arent annual 
revolution of the sun, and that if this were taken to be equal to twelve of the 
former, the seasons would pass in succession through all the months of the 
year. This in itself would have been no evil, and would have occasioned no 
clisturbance in the business of life. Seen under the Greek sky, the stars were 
scarcely less conspicuous objects than the moon itself : some of the most 
striking groups were early observed and named, and served, by their risings 
and settings, to regulate the labours of the husbandman and the adventures 
of the seaman. 


Article XIX. Japanese subjects shall all equally be eligible for civil and 
military appointments, and any other public offices, subject only to the 
conditions prescribed and laws and ordinances. 


Article XX. Japanese subjects are amenable to service in the army or navy, 
according to the provisions of law. 


Article XXI. Japanese subjects are amenable to the duty of paying taxes, 
according to the provisions of law. 


Article XXII. Subject to the limitations imposed by law, Japanese subjects 
shall enjoy full liberty in regard to residence and change of abode. 


Article XXIII. No Japanese subject shall be arrested, detained, tried, or 
punished, except accordmg to law. 


Article XXIV. No Japanese subject shall be deprived of his right of being 
tried by judges determined by law. 


Article XXV. Except in the cases provided for in the law, the house of no 
Japanese subject shall be entered or searched without his permission. 


Article XX VI. Except in cases provided for in the law, the secrecy of the 
letters of Japanese subjects shall not be violated. 


Article XXVII. The rights of property of Japanese subjects shall not be 
violated. Such measures, however, as may be rendered necessary in the 
interests of the public welfare shall be taken in accordance with the 
provisions of the law. 


Article XXVIII. Japanese subjects shall, within limits not prejudicial to 
peace and order, and not antagonistic to their duties as subjects, enjoy 
freedom of religious belief. 


Article XXIX. Japanese subjects shall, within the limits of law, enjoy 
liberty in regard to speech, writing, publication, public meetings, and 
associ-ations. 
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Article XXX. Japanese subjects may present petitions, provided that they 
observe the proper forms of respect, and comply with the rules specially 
provided for such matters. 


Article XX XI. The provisions contained in the present chapter shall not 
interfere with the exercise, in times of war or in case of national emergency, 
with the supreme powers which belong to the emperor. 


Article XXXII. Each and every one of the provisions contained in the 

preceding articles of the present chapter shall, in so far as they do not 

conflict with the laws or the rules and discipline of the army and navy, 
apply to the officers and men of the army and of the navy. 


Chapter III. — The Imperial Diet 


Article XX XIII. The imperial diet shall consist of two houses: the house of 
peers and the house of representatives. 


Article XXXIV. The house of peers shall, in accordance with the ordinance 
concerning the house of peers, be composed of members of the imperial 
family, of nobles, and of deputies who have been nominated by the 
emperor. 


Article XX XV. The house of representatives shall be composed of members 
elected by the people, according to the provisions of the law of election. 


Article XX XVI. No one can at one and the same time be a member of both 
houses. 


Article XX XVII. Every law requires the consent of the imperial diet. 


Article XX XVIII. Both houses shall vote upon projects of law brought 
forward by the government, and may respectively bring forward projects of 
law. 


Article XX XIX. A bill which has been rejected by either of the houses shall 
not be again brought in during the same session. 


Article XL. Both houses can make recommendations to the government in 
regard to laws, or upon any other subject. When, however, such 
recommendations are not adopted, they cannot be made a second time 
during the session. 


Article XLI. The imperial diet shall be convoked every year. 


Article XLII. A session of the imperial diet shall last during three months. 
In case of necessity, a duration of a session may be prolonged by imperial 
order. 


Article XLIII. When urgent necessity arises, an extraordinary session may 
be convoked, in addition to the ordinary one. 


The duration of an extraordinary session shall be determined by imperial 
order. 


Article XLIV. With regard to the opening, closing, and prorogation of the 
imperial diet, and the prolongation of its sessions, these shall take place 
simultaneously in both houses. If the house of repre.sentatives be ordered to 
dissolve, the house of peers shall at the same time be prorogued. 


Article XLV. When the house of representatives has been ordered to 
dissolve, the election of new members shall be ordered by imperial decree, 
and the new house shall be convoked within five months from the day of 
dissolution. 


Article XLVI. No debate can be opened and no vote can be taken in either 
house of the imperial diet unlpss no less than one-third of the whole number 
of the members thereof is present. 
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Article XLMAI. Votes shall be taken in both houses by absolute majority. In 
the case of a tie vote, the president shall have the casting vote. 


Article XL\T:II. The deliberation of both houses shall be held in public. The 
deliberations may, however, upon demand of the government or by 
resolution of the house, be held in secret sitting. 


Article XLIX. Both houses of the imperial diet may respectively present 
addresses to the emperor. 


Article L. Both houses may receive petitions presented by subjects. 


Article LI. Both houses may enact, besides what is provided for in the 
present constitution and in the law of the houses, rules necessary for the 
management of their internal affairs. 


Article LII. Xo member of either house shall be held responsible outside the 
respective houses for any opinion uttered or for any vote given by him in 
the house. When, however, a member himself has given publicity to his 
opinions, by public speech, by documents in print, or in wTiting, or by any 
other means, he shall, as regartls such actions, be amenable to the general 
law. 


Article LIII. The members of both houses shall, during the session, be free 
from arrest, unless with the permission of the house, except in cases of 
flagrant delicts, or of offences connected with civil war or foreign troubles. 


Article LIV. The ministers of state, and persons deputed for that purpose by 
the government, may at any time take seats and speak in either house. 


Chapter IM — The Ministers of State and the Privy Council 


Article L". The respective ministers of state shall give their ad'ice to the 
emperor, and be responsible for it. 


.\11 laws, public ordinances, and imperial rescripts, of whatever kind, that 
relate to the affairs of the state, require the counter-signature of a minister 
of state. 


Article LVI. The pri‘*“’ council shall, in accordance with the p^o^eisions 
for the organisation of the privy council, deliberate upon the important 
matters of state, when they have been consulted by the emperor. 


Chapter V. — The Judicature 


Article L\TI. Judicial powers shall be exercised by the courts of law, 
according to law, in the name of the emperor. 


The organisation of the courts of law shall be determined by law. 


Article LVIII. The judges shall be appointed from among those who possess 
the proper qualifications determined by law. 


No judge shall be dismissed from his post except on the groimd of sentence 
having been passed upon him for a criminal act, or by reason of his having 
been subjected to punishment for disciplinary offence. 


Rules for disciplinan,’ punishment shall be determined by law. 


Article LIX. Trials shall be conducted and judgments rendered publicly. 
When, however, there e.xists any fear that such publicity may be prejudicial 
to peace and order, or to the maintenance of public morality, the public trial 
may be suspended, either in accordance with the law bearing on the subject 
or by decision of the court concerned. 


Article LX. Matters which fall within the competency of the special courts 
shall be specially determined by law. 
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Article LXI. The courts of law shall not take cognizance of any suits which 
arise out of the allegations that rights have been infringed by illegal action 
on the part of the executive authorities, and which fall within the 
competency of the court of administrative litigation, specially established 
by law. 


Chapter VI. — (Finance 


Article LXII. The imposition of a new tax, or modification of the rates (of 
an existing one), shall be determined by law. 


However, all such administrative fees or other revenue as are in the nature 
of compensation for services rendered shall not fall within the category of 
the above clause. 


The raising of national loans and the contracting of other liabilities to the 
charge of the national treasury, except those that are provided in the budget, 
shall require the consent of the imperial diet. 


Article LXIII. Existing taxes shall, in so far as they are not altered by new 
laws, continue to be collected as heretofore. 


Article LXIV. The annual expenditure and revenue of the state shall, in the 
form of an annual budget, receive the consent of the imperial diet. 


Any expenditure which exceeds the appropriations set forth under the 
various heads of the budget, or those not provided for in the budget, shall be 
referred subsequently to the imperial diet for its approval. 


Article LXV. The budget shall be first laid before the house of 
representatives. 


Article LX VI. The expenditure in respect of the imperial house shall be 
defrayed every year out of the national treasury, according to the present 
fixed amount for the same, and shall not hereafter require the consent 


thereto of the imperial diet, except in case an increase thereof is found 
necessary. 


Article LX VII. The fi.xed expenditure based upon the supreme powers of 
the emperor, and set forth in this constitution, and such expenditure as may 
have ari.sen by the effect of law, or as appertains to the legal obligations of 
the government, shall be neither rejected nor reduced by the imperial diet, 
without the concurrence of the goverrmient. 


Article LX VIII. In order to meet special requirements the government may 
ask the consent of the imperial diet to a certain amount as a continuing 
expenditure fund, for a previously fixed number of years. 


Article LXIX. In order to supply unavoidable deficits in the budget, and to 
meet requirements unprovided for in the same, a reserve fund shall be 
established. 


Article LXX. When there is urgent need for the adoption of measures for 
the maintenance of the public safety, and when in consequence of the state 
either of the domestic affairs or of the foreign relations, the imperial diet 
cannot be convoked, the necessary financial measures may be taken by 
means of an imperial ordinance. 


In such cases as those mentioned in the preceding clause the matter shall be 
submitted to the imperial diet at its next session for its approval. 


Article LX XI. When the imperial diet has not voted on the budget, or when 
the budget has not been brought into actual existence, the government shall 
carry out the budget of the preceding year. 


Article LXXII. The final accomit of the expenditure and revenue of the 
state shall be verified and confirmed by the board of audit, and it shall be 
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submitted by the government to the imperial diet, together with the report of 
verification of the said board. 


The organisation and competency of the board of audit shall be determined 
by law separately. 


Chapter VII. — The Supplemextary Rules 


Article LX XIII. Should, hereafter, the necessity arise for the amendment of 
the provisions of the present constitution, a project to that effect shall be 
submitted for the deliberation of the imperial diet by imperial order. 


In the above case, neither house can open a debate, unless not less than two- 
tliirds of the whole number of members are present; and no amendment can 
be passed imless a majority of not less than two-thirds of the members 
present is obtained. 


Article LX XIV. No mocUfication of the imperial house law shall be 
required to be submitted for the deUberation of the imperial diet. 


No provision of the present constitution can be modified by the imperial 
house law. 


Article LX XV. No modification can be introduced into the constitution, or 
into the imperial hou.se law, during the time of regency. 


Article LX XVI. Existing legal enactments, such as laws, regulations, and 
ordinances, and all other such enactments, by whatever names they may be 
called, which do not conflict with the present constitution, shall continue in 
force. 


All existing contracts or orders which entail obUgations upon the 
government, and which are connected with the expenditure, shall come 
within the scope of Article LX VII. 


IV. 


k 


TREATY OF OFFENSIV AND DEFENSRTIA ALLIANCE C 
BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN XSD JAPAN f 


} 
(Signed at London, January 30th, 1902) 


The governments of Great Britain and Japan, actuated solely by a aesire to 
maintain the status quo and general peace in the extreme East; being, 
moreover, specially interested in maintaining the independence and 
territorial integrity of the Empire of China and the Empire of Korea, and in 
securing equal opportunities in those countries for the commerce and 
industry of all nations, hereby agree as follows: 


.cAjticle I. The high contracting parties having mutually recognised the 
independence of China and of Korea, declare themselves to be entirely 
unin-fluenced by any aggressive tendencies in either country. Having in 
view, however, their special interests, of which those of Great Britain relate 
principally to China, while Japan, in addition to the interests which she 
possesses in China, is interested in a peculiar degree politically, as well as 
commercially and industrially, in Korea, the high contracting parties 
recognise that it will be admissible for either of tiioin to take such measures 
as may be indispensable in order to safeguard those interests if threatened 
either by the aggres- 
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sive action of any other power, or by disturbances arising in China or 
Korea, and necessitating the intervention of either of the high contracting 
parties for the protection of the lives and property of its subjects. 


Article II. If either Great Britain or Japan, in the defence of their respective 
interests as above described, should become involved in war with another 
power, the other high contracting party will maintain a strict neutrality, and 


use its efforts to prevent other powers from joinmg in hostilities against its 
ally. 


Article III. If in the above event any other power or powers should join in 
hostilities against that ally, the other high contracting party will come to its 
assistance and will conduct the war in common, and make peace in mutual 
agreement with it. 


Article IV. The high contracting parties agree that neither of them will, 
without consulting the other, enter into separate arrangements with another 
power to the prejudice of the interests above described. 


Article V. Whenever, in the opinion of either Great Britain or Japan, the 
above-mentioned interests are in jeopardy, the two governments will 
communicate with each other fully and frankly. 


virticle VI. The present agreement shall come into effect immediately after 
the date of its signature, and remain in force for five years from that date. 


In case neither of the high contracting parties should have notified t.welve 
months before the expiration of the said fiye years the intention of 
terminating it, it shall remain binding until the expiration of one year from 
the day on which either of the high contracting parties shall have denounced 
it. But if, when the date fixed for its expiration arrives, either ally is actually 
engaged in war, the alliance shall, ipso facto, continue until peace is 
concluded. 


In faith whereof the undersigned, duly authorised by their respective 
governments, have signed this agreement, and have affixed thereto their 
seals. 


Done in duplicate at London, the 30th January, 1902. 
[L.S.] Lansdowne, 
His Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


[L.S.] Hayashi, 


COMMERCE AND THE ARTS 


Commerce appears in Homer’s descriptions to be familiar enough to the 
Greeks of the heroic age, but not to be held in great esteem. Yet in the 
Odyssey we find the goddess, who assumes the person of a Taphian chief, 
professing that she is on her way to Temesa with a cargo of iron to be 
exchanged for copper : and in the Iliad, Jason’s son, the prince of Lemnos, 
appears to carry on an active traffic with the Greeks before Troy. He sends a 
number of ships freighted with wine, for which the purchasers pay, some in 
copper, some in iron, some in hides, some in cattle, some in slaves. Of the 
use of money the poet gives no hint, either in this description or elsewhere. 
He speaks of the precious metals only as commodities, the value of which 
was in all cases determined by weight. The Odyssey represents Phoenician 
traders as regularly frequenting the Greek ports ; but as Phoenician slaves 
are sometimes brought to Greece, so the Phoenicians do not scruple, even 
where they are received as friendly merchants, to carry away Greek 
children into slavery. 


The general impression which the Homeric pictures of society leave on the 
reader is, that many of the useful arts, — that is, those subservient to the 
animal wants or enjoyments of life, — had already reached such a stage of 
refinement as enabled the affluent to live, not merely in rude plenty, but in a 
considerable degree of luxury and splendour. The dwellings, furniture, 
clothing, armour, and other such property of the chiefs, are commonly 
described as magnificent, costly, and elegant, both as to the materials and 
workmanship. We are struck, not only by the apparent profusion of the 
precious metals and other rare and dazzling objects in the houses of the 
great, but by the skill and ingenuity which seem to be exerted in working 
them up into convenient and graceful forms. Great caution, however, is 
evidently necessary in drawing inferences from these descriptions as to the 
state of the arts in the heroic ages. The poet has treasures at his disposal 
which, as they cost him nothing, he may scatter with an unsparing hand. 
The shield made by Hephtestus for Achilles cannot be considered as a 
specimen of the progress of art, since it is not only the work of a god, but is 
fabricated on an extraordinary occasion, to excite the admiration of men. It 
is clear that the poet attributes a superiority to several Eastern nations, more 
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especially to the Pha’nicians, not only in wealth, but in knowledge and skill, 
that, compared with their progress, the arts of Greece seem to be in their 
infancy. The description of a Phoenician vessel, which comes to a Greek 
island freighted with trinkets, and of the manner in which a lady of the 
highest rank, and her servants, handle and gaze on one of the foreign 
ornaments, present tlie image of such a commerce as Europeans carry on 
with the islanders of the South Sea. It looks as if articles of this kind, at 
least, were eagerly coveted, and that there were no means of procuring them 
at home. 


It is possible that Homer’s pictures of the heroic style of living may be too 
highly coloured, but there is reason to believe that they were drawn from 
the life. He may have been somewhat too lavish of the precious metals ; but 
some of the others, particularly copper, were perhaps more abundant than in 
later times ; beside copper and iron, we find steel and tin, which the 
Pha’nicians appear already to have brought from the west of Europe, 
frequently mentioned. There can be no doubt that the industry of the Greeks 
had long been employed on these materials. We may therefore readily 
believe that, even in the heroic times, the works of Greek artisans already 
bore the stamp of the national genius. In some important points, the truth of 
Homer’s descriptions has been confirmed by monuments, brought to light 
within our own memory, of an architecture which was most probably 
contemporary with the events which he celebrated. The remains of Mycente 
and other ancient cities seem sufficiently to attest the fidelity with which he 
has represented the general character of that magnificence which the heroic 
chieftains loved to display. On the other hand, the same poems afford 
several strong indications that, though in the age which they describe such 
arts were, perhaps, rapidly advancing, they cannot then iiave been so long 
familiar to the Greeks as to be very commonly practised ; and that a skilful 
artificer was rarely found, and was consequently viewed with great 
admiration, and occupied a high rank in society. Thus, the craft of tlie 
Carpenter appears to be exceedingly honourable. He is classed with the 
soothsayer, the physician, and the bard, and like them is frequently sent for 


from a distance. The son of a person eminent in this craft is not mixed with 
the crowd on the field of battle, but comes forward among the most 
distinguished warriors. And as in itself it seems to confer a sort of nobility, 
so it is practised by the most illustrious chiefs. Ulysses is represented as a 
very skilful carpenter. He not only builds the boat in which he leaves the 
island of Calypso, but in his own palace carves a singular bedstead out of 
tlie trunk of a tree, which he inlays with gold, silver, and ivory. Another 
chief, Epeus, was celebrated as the builder of the wooden horse in which 
the heroes were concealed at the taking of Troy. The goddess Athene was 
held to preside over this, as over all manual arts, and to favour those who 
excelled in it with her inspiring counsels. 


The chances of war give occasion, as might be expected, for frequent 
allusions to tlie healing art. The Greek army contains two chiefs who have 
inherited consummate skill in this art from their father “sculapius ; and 
Achilles has been so well instructed in it by Chiron, that Patroclus, to whom 
he has imparted his knowledge, is able to supply their place. But the 
processes described in this and other cases show that these miglit often be 
the least danger from tlie treatment of the most unpractised hands. The 
operation of extracting a weapon from the wound, with a knife, seems not 
to have been considered as one which demanded peculiar skill ; the science 
of the physician was chiefly displayed in the application of medicinal herbs, 
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which he stanched the blood, and eased the pain. When Ulysses has been 
gored by a wild boar, his friends first bind up the hurt, and then use a charm 
for stopping the flow of blood. The healing art, such as it was, was 
frequently and successfully practised by the women. 


We have already seen that several of the arts which originally ministered 
only to physical wants, had been so far refined before the time of Homer, 
that their productions gratified the sense of beauty, and served for ornament 
as well as for use. Hence our curiosity is awakened to inquire to what extent 
those arts, which became in later times the highest glory of Greece, in 


which she yet stands unrivalled, were cultivated in the same period. 
Unfortunately, the information which the poet affords on this subject is so 
scanty and obscure, as to leave room on many points for a wide difference 
of opinion. If we begin with his own art, of which his own poetry is the 
most ancient specimen extant, we find several hints of its earlier condition. 
It was held in the highest honour among the heroes. The bard is one of 
those persons whom men send for to very distant parts ; his presence is 
welcome at every feast ; it seems as if one was attached to the service of 
every great family, and treated with an almost religious respect ; 
Agamemnon, when he sets out on the expedition to Troy, reposes the most 
important of all trusts in the bard whom he leaves at home. It would even 
seem as if poetry and music were thought fit to form part of a princely 
education ; for Achilles is found amusing himself with singing, while he 
touches the same instrument with which the bards constantly accompany 
their strains. The general character of this heroic poetry is also distinctly 
marked ; it is of the narrative kind, and its subjects are drawn from the 
exploits or adventures of renowned men. Each song is described as a short 
extemporaneous effusion, but yet seems to have been rounded into a little 
whole, such as to satisfy the hearer’s immediate curiosity. 


The Graphic Arts 


An interesting and difficult question presents itself, as to the degree in 
which Homer and his contemporaries were conversant Avith the imitative 
arts, and particularly with representations of the human form. We find such 
representations, on a small scale, frequently described. The garment woven 
by Helen contained a number of battle scenes ; as one presented by 
Penelope to Ulysses was embroidered with a picture of a chase, wrought 
with gold threads. The shield of Achilles was divided into compartments 
exhibiting many complicated groups of figures : and though this was a 
masterpiece of Hepheestus, it would lead us to believe that the poet must 
have seen many less elaborate and difficult works of a like nature. But 
throughout the Homeric poems there occurs only one distinct allusion to a 
statue, as a work of human art. The robe which the Trojan queen offers to 
Athene in her temple, is placed by the priestess on the knees of the goddess, 
who was therefore represented in a sitting posture. Even this, it may be said, 
proves nothing as to the Greeks. Thej/ can only be admitted as additional 
indications that the poet was not a stranger to such objects. 


To pictures, or the art of painting, properly so called, the poet makes no 
allusion, though he speaks of the colouring of ivory, as an art in which the 
Carian and Mceonian women excelled. It must, however, be considered that 
there is only one passage in which he expressly mentions any kind of 
delineation, and tliere in a very obscure manner, though he has described so 
many works which imply a previous design. c 
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THE ART OF WAR 


The art of war is among the arts of necessity, which all people, the rudest 
equally and the most polished, must cultivate, or ruin will follow the 
neglect. The circumstances of Greece were in some respects peculiarly 
favourable to the improvement of this art. Divided into little states, the 
capital of each, with the greater part of the territory, generally within a day’s 
march of several neighbouring states which might be enemies and seldom 
were thoroughly to be trusted as friends, while from the establishment of 
slavery arose everywhere perpetual danger of a domestic foe, it was of 
peculiar necessity both for every individual to be a soldier, and for the 
community to pay unremitting attention to military affairs. Accordingly we 
find that so early as Homer’s time the Greeks had improved considerably 
upon that tumultu-ary warfare alone known to many barbarous nations, who 
yet have prided themselves in the practice of war for successive centuries. 
Several terms used by the poet, together with his descriptions of marches, 
indicate that orders of battle were in his time regularly formed in rank and 
file. Steadiness in the soldier, that foundation of all those powers which 
distinguish an army from a mob, and which to this day forms the highest 
praise of the best troops, we find in great perfection in the Iliad. ” The 
Grecian phalanges,” says the poet, ” marched in close order, the leaders 
directing each his own band. The rest were mute : insomuch that you would 
say in So great a multitude there was no voice. Such was the silence with 
which they respectfully watched for the word of command from their 
officers.” 


Considering the deficiency of iron, the Grecian troops appear to have been 
very well armed both for offence and defence. Their defensive armour 
consisted of a helmet, a breastplate, and greaves, all of brass, and a shield, 
commonly of bull’s hide, but often strengthened with brass. The breastplate 
appears to have met the belt, which was a considerable defence to the belly 
and groin, and with an appendant skirt guarded also the thighs. All together 
covered the forepart of the soldier from the throat to the ankle ; and the 
shield was a superadded protection for every part. The bulk of the Grecian 
troops were infantry thus heavily armed, and formed in close order many 
ranks deep. Any body formed in ranks and files, close and deep, without 


regard to a specific number of either ranks or files, was generally termed a 
phalanx. But the Locrians, under Oilean Ajax, were all light-armed : bows 
were their principal weapons ; and they never engaged in close fight. 


Riding on horseback was yet little practised, though it appears to have been 
not unknown. Some centuries, however, passed before it was generally 
applied in Greece to military purposes ; the mountainous ruggedness of the 
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country preventing any extensive use of cavalry, except among the 
Thessalians, whose territory was a large plain. But in the Homeric armies 
no chief was without his chariot, drawn generally by two, sometimes by 
three horses ; and these chariots of war make a principal figure in Homer’s 
battles. Nestor, forming the army for action, composes the first line of 
chariots only. In the second he places that part of the infantry in which he 
has least confidence ; and then forms a third line, or reserve, of the most 
approved troops. It seems extraordinary that chariots should have been so 
extensively used in war as we find they were in the early ages. In the wide 
plains of Asia, indeed, we may account for their introduction, as we may 
give them credit for utility : but how they should become so general among 
the inhabitants of rocky, mountainous Greece, how the distant Britons 
should arrive at that surprising perfection in the use of them which they 
possessed when the Roman legions first invaded this island, especially as 
the same mode of fighting was little if at all practised among the Gauls and 
Germans, is less obvious to conjecture. 


The combat of the chiefs, so repeatedly described by Homer, advancing to 
engage singly in front of their line of battle, is apt to strike a modern reader 
with an appearance of absurdity perhaps much beyond the reality. Before 
the use of firearms, that practice was not uncommon when the art of war 
was at its greatest perfection. In Caesar’s Commentaries we have a very 


particular account of an advanced combat, in which, not generals in-deed, 
but two centurions of his army engaged. The Grecian chiefs of the heroic 
age, like the knights of the times of chivalry, had armour apparently very 
superior to that of the common soldiers ; which, with the skill acquired by 
assiduous practice amid unbounded leisure, might enable them to obviate 
much of the seeming danger of such skirmishes. Nor might the effect be 
unimportant. Like the sharp-shooters of modern days, a few men of superior 
strength, activity, and skill, superior also by the excellence of their 
defensive armour, might prepare a victory by creating disorder in the close 
array of the enemy’s phalanx. They threw their weighty javelins from a 
distance, while none dared advance to meet them but chiefs equally well- 
armed with themselves : and from the soldiers in the ranks they had little to 
fear ; because, in that close order, the dart could not be thrown with any 
advantage. Occasionally, indeed, we find some person of inferior name 
advancing to throw his javelin at a chief occupied against some other, but 
retreating again immediately into the ranks : a resource not disdained by the 
greatest heroes when danger pressed. Hector himself, having thrown his 
javelin ineffectually at Ajax, retires toward his phalanx, but is overtaken by 
a stone of enormous weight, which brings him to the ground. If from the 
death or wounds of chiefs, or slaughter in the foremost rank of soldiers, any 
confusion arose in the phalanx, the shock of the enemy’s phalanx, 
advancing in perfect order, must be irresistible. 


Another practice common in Homer’s time is by no means equally 
defensible, but on the contrary marks great barbarism ; that of stopping in 
the heat of action to strip the slain. Often this paltry passion for possessing 
the spoil of the enemy superseded all other, even the most important and 
most deeply interesting objects of battle. The poet himself was not unaware 
of the danger and inconveniency of the practice, and seems even to have 
aimed at a reformation of it. We find indeed in Homer’s warfare a 
remarkable mixture of barbarism with regularity. Though tlie art of forming 
an army in phalanx was known and commonly practised, yet the business of 
a general, in directing its operations, was lost in the passion, or we may call 
it fashion, 
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of the great men to signalise themselves by acts of personal courage and 
skill in arms. Achilles and Hector, the first heroes of the Iliad, excel only in 
the character of fighting soldiers : as generals and directors of the war, they 
are inferior to many. Excepting indeed in the single circumstance of 
forming the army in order of battle, so far from the general, we scarcely 
ever discover even the officer among Homer’s heroes. It is not till most of 
the principal Grecian leaders are disabled for the duty of soldiers that at 
length tliey so far take upon themselves that of officers as to endeavour to 
restore order among their broken phalanges. 


We might, however, yet more wonder at another deficiency in Homer’s art 
of war, were it not still universal throughout those rich and populous 
countries where mankind was first civilised. Even among the Turks, who, 
far as they have spread over the finest part of Europe, retain pertinaciously 
every de-fect of their ancient Asiatic customs, the easy and apparently 
obvious precaution of posting and relieving sentries, so essential to the 
safety of armies, has never obtained. When, in the ill turn of the Grecian 
affairs, constant readiness for defence became more especially necessary, it 
is mentioned as an instance of soldiership in the active Diomedes, that he 
slept on his arms without his tent: but no kind of watch was kept; all his 
men were at the same time asleep around him : and the other leaders were 
yet less prepared against surprise. A guard indeed selected from the army 
was set, in the manner of a modern grand-guard or outpost ; but though 
commanded by two officers high both in rank and reputation, yet the 
commander-in-chief expresses his fear that, overcome with fatigue, the 
whole might fall asleep and totally for-get their duty. The Trojans, who at 
the same time, after their success, slept on the field of battle, had no guard 
appointed by authority, but depended wholly upon the interest which every 
one had in preventing a surprise ; ” They exhorted one another to be 
watchful,” says the poet. But the allies all slept ; and he subjoins the reason, 
” For they had no children or wives at hand.” However, though Homer does 
not expressly blame the defect, or propose a remedy, yet he gives, in the 
surprise of Rhesus, an instance of the disasters to which armies are exposed 
by intermission of watching, that might admonish his fellow-countrymen to 
improve their practice. 


The Greeks, and equally the Trojans and their allies, encamped with great 
regularity ; and fortified, if in danger of an attack from a superior enemy. 
Indeed Homer ascribes no superiority in the art of war, or even in personal 
courage, to his fellow-countrymen. Even those inland Asiatics, afterwards 
so unwarlike, are put by him iipon a level with the bravest peo-ple. Tents, 
like those now in use, seem to have been a late invention. The ancients, on 
desultory expeditions, and in marching through a country, slept with no 
shelter but their cloaks ; as our light troops often carry none but a blanket 
— a practice which Bonaparte extended to his whole army, thereby 
providing a speedy and miserable death for thousands in his retreat from 
Russia. When the ancients remained long on a spot they hutted. Achilles’ 
tent or hut was built of fir, and thatched with reeds ; and it seems to have 
had several apartments. ^ 


TREATMENT OF ORPHANS, CRIMINALS, AND SLAVES 


There are two special veins of estimable sentiment, on which it may be 
interesting to contrast heroic and historical Greece, and which exhibit the 
latter as an improvement on the former, not less in the affections than in the 
intellect. 
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The law of Athens was peculiarly watchful and provident with respect both 
to the persons and the property of orphan minors ; but the description given 
in the Iliad of the utter and hopeless destitution of the orphan boy, despoiled 
of his paternal inheritance and abandoned by all the friends of his father, 
whom he urgently supplicates, and who all harshly cast him off, is one of 
the most pathetic morsels in the whole poem. In reference again to the 
treatment of the dead body of an enemy, we find all the Greek chiefs who 
come near (not to mention the conduct of Achilles himself) piercing with 
their spears the corpse of the slain Hector, while some of them even pass 
disgusting taunts upon it. We may add, from the lost epics, the mutilation of 
the dead bodies of Paris and Deiphobus by the hand of Menelaus. But at the 


time of the Persian invasion, it was regarded as unworthy of a right-minded 
Greek to maltreat in any way the dead body of an enemy, even where such a 
deed might seem to be justified on the plea of retaliation. 


The different manner of dealing with homicide presents a third test, perhaps 
more striking yet, of the change in Grecian feelings and manners during the 
three centuries preceding the Persian invasion. That which the murderer in 
the Homeric times had to dread, was, not public prosecution and 
punishment, but the personal vengeance of the kinsmen and friends of the 
deceased, who were stimulated by the keenest impulses of honour and 
obligation to avenge the deed, and were considered by the jDublic as 
specially privileged to do so. To escape from this danger, he is obliged to 
flee the country, unless he can prevail upon the incensed kinsmen to accept 
of a valuable payment (we must not speak of coined money, in the days of 
Homer) as satisfaction for their slain comrade. They may, if they please, 
decline the offer, and persist in their right of revenge ; but if they accept, 
they are bound to leave the offender unmolested, and he accordingly 
remains at home without further consequences. The chiefs in agora do not 
seem to interfere, except to insure payment of the stipulated sum. 


In historical Athens, this right of private revenge was discountenanced and 
put out of sight, even so early as the Draconian legislation, and at last 
restricted to a few extreme and special cases ; while the murderer came to 
be considered, first as having sinned against the gods, next as having deeply 
injured the society, and thus at once as requiring absolution and deserving 
punishment. On the first of these two grounds, he is interdicted from the 
agora and from all holy places, as well as from public functions, even while 
yet untried and simply a suspected person ; for if this were not done, the 
wrath of the gods would manifest itself in bad crops and other national 
calamities. On the second ground, he is tried before the council of 
Areopagus, and if found guilty, is condemned to death, or perhaps to 
disfranchisement and banishment. The idea of a propitiatory payment to the 
relatives of the deceased has ceased altogether to be admitted : it is the 
protection of society which dictates, and the force of society which inflicts, 
a measure of punishment calculated to deter for the future. 


The society of legendary Greece includes, besides the chiefs, the general 
mass of freemen (\aoX) among whom stand out by special names certain 
professional men, such as the carpenter, the smith, the leather-dresser, the 
leech, the prophet, the bard, and the fisherman. We have no means of 
appreciating their condition. Though lots of arable land were assigned in 
special property to individuals, with boundaries both carefully marked and 
jealously watched, yet the larger proportion of surface was devoted to 
pasture. Cattle formed both the chief item in the substance of a wealthy 
man, the chief means of making payments, and the common ground of 
quarrels — bread and meat, in 
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large quantities, being the constant food of every one. The estates of the 
owners were tilled, and their cattle tended, mostly by bought slaves, but to a 
certain degree also by poor freemen called thetes, working for hire and for 
stated periods. The principal slaves, who were entrusted with the care of 
large herds of oxen, swine, or goats, were of necessity men worthy of 
confidence, their duties placing them away from their master’s immediate 
eye. They had other slaves subordinate to them, and appear to have been 
well-treated : the deep and unshaken attachment of Eumseus the swineherd 
and Philcetius the neatherd to the family and affairs of the absent Ulysses, is 
among the most interesting points in the ancient epic. Slavery was a 
calamity, which in that period of insecurity might befall any one : the chief 
who conducted a freebooting expedition, if he succeeded, brought back 
with him a numerous troop of slaves, as many as he could seize — if he 
failed, became very likely a slave himself : so that the slave was often by 
birth of equal dignity with his master — Eumteus was himself the son of a 
chief, conveyed aw-ay when a child by his nurse, and sold by Phoenician 
kidnappers to Laertes. A slave of this character, if he conducted himself 
well, might often expect to be enfranchised by his master and placed in an 
independent holding. 


On the whole, the slavery of legendary Greece does not present itself as 
existing under a peculiarly harsh form, especially if we consider that all the 
classes of society were then very much upon a level in point of taste, 


sentiment, and instruction. In the absence of legal security or an effective 
social sanction, it is probable that the condition of a slave under an average 
master, may have been as good as that of the free Thete. The class of slaves 
whose lot appears to have been the most pitiable were the females — more 
numerous than the males, and performing the principal work in the interior 
of the house. Not only do they seem to have been more harshly treated than 
the males, but they were charged with the hardest and most exhausting 
labour which the establishment of a Greek chief required ; they brought in 
water from the spring, and turned by hand the house-mills, which ground 
the large quantity of flour consumed in his family. This oppressive task was 
performed generally by female slaves, in historical as well as in legendary 
Greece. Spinning and weaving was the constant occupation of women, 
whether free or slave, of every rank and station ; all the garments worn both 
by men and women were fashioned at home, and Helen as well as Penelope 
is expert and assiduous at the occupation. The daughters of Celeus at 
Eleusis go to the well with their basins for water, and Nausicaa, daughter of 
Alcinous, joins her female slaves in the business of washing her garments in 
the river. If we are obliged to point out the fierceness and insecurity of an 
early society, we may at the same time note with pleasure its characteristic 
simplicity of manners : Rebecca, Rachel, and the daughters of Jethro, in the 
early Mosaic narrative, as well as the wife of the native Macedonian chief 
(with whom the Temenid Perdiccas, ancestor of Philip and Alexander, first 
took service on retiring from Argos), baking her own cakes on the hearth, 
exhibit a parallel in this respect to the Homeric pictures. 


We obtain no particulars respecting either the common freemen generally, 
or the particular class of them called thetes. These latter, engaged for 
special jobs, or at the harvest and other busy seasons of field labour, seem 
to have given their labour in exchange for board and clothing : they are 
mentioned in the same line with the slaves, and were (as has been just 
observed) probably on the whole little better off. The condition of a poor 
freeman in those days, without a lot of land of his own, going about from 
one temporary job to another, and having no powerful family and no social 
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authority to look up to for protection, must have been sufficiently 
miserable. When Eumseus indulged his expectation of being manumitted by 
his masters, he thought at the same time that they would give him a wife, a 
house, and a lot of land near to themselves ; without which collateral 
advantages simple manumission might perhaps have been no improvement 
in his condition. To be thete in the service of a very poor farmer is selected 
by Achilles as the maximum of human hardship. ^ 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


The Trojan war gives a great shock to Greece and hurls it for the first time 
against Asia. Herodotus saw very well in this war, still mixed with fables, 
but certain in its principal events and in its issue, the first act of this long 
struggle between Greece and Asia, which will have for end the expedition 
of Alexander. 


The Eastern armies are richer, the habits more slack, the spirit less active 
and less enterprising. Greece already lived its own life, it was conscious of 
itself and practised in its own centre that military and intellectual activity of 
which the Trojan War was the first development. 


Marriage is no longer, as in the East, a sale, where the woman is considered 
as a thing ; an exchange of presents between the two families seems to 
indicate a certain equality between the husband and wife. The legitimate 
wife, in this society where the scourge of polygamy has not passed, has a 
dignity and influence unknown in Greece. Penelope is the companion of 
Ulysses. The nobleness of her sorrow, her authority, are signs of the new 
destiny of women. The wife of Alcinous rules the domestic affairs. Helen 
herself, after her return to family life, will come and sit down, free and 
respected by the hearth of her spouse. Lastly, Andromache is the true 
companion of Hector, and seems worthy of sharing in all his fortune. But 
the woman is still far from being the equal of man. Favourite slaves 
frequently take from her her influence, and slavery, which the chances of 
war can bring down on the noblest, vilifies her at every instant. That tripod, 
given to a victor in a contest, is worth twelve oxen. We see the princes 
Iphitus and Ulysses, labourers and shepherds, Anchises, who is shepherd 
and hunter. The shield of Achilles shows us a king harvesting. Neleus gives 
his daughter in marriage for a flock ; Andromache herself takes care of 
Hector’s horses ; and Nausicaa, at a later and more civilised period than the 
Odyssey” is depicted to us washing the linen of the royal family. 


The guest almost makes part of the family ; it is the gods who send him, a 
touching and wholesome belief in that time of brigandage and of difficult 
communications. You are going to spurn this guest ; take care ! perhaps it is 
Jupiter himself. How many times have the gods not come thus to try 


mortals ? Also hospitality formed a sacred link which united, in the most 
distant tribes, those who had received it to those who had given it. This 
gave rise to duties of gratitude and friendship that nothing could efface, and 
which kept their sway even to the encounters on the battle-field. Glaucus 
and Diomedes met in the midst of the conflict and exchanged weapons, 
which they would have a horror of staining with the blood of a guest. It is 
not in vain that Hercules and Theseus travelled over Greece, punishing the 
violators of hospitality. There were no castes in the Grecian society, but 
slavery from the most ancient times, with the right of life and death for 
sanction. War was the most ordinary cause of servitude. The enemy spared 
became 
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the slave of the victor ; it is thus that Briseis fell to the power of Achilles. 
There was no town taken without slaves, and the inhabitants formed part of 
the booty. Hector predicted slavery for his wife and his sons, and depicts 
Andromache as fetching water from the fountain, and spinning wool in the 
house of a Greek. The carrying off of children by pirates, who made a 
regular trade of them, already maintained slavery ; it is thus that Eumseus 
was sold at Ithaca. This custom of taking away children from the 
inhabitants of the coasts, lasted as long as the ancient world. The Greek 
comedy, and after it Roman comedy, made of this carrying off the most 
ordinary source of their intrigues. But if servitude was already rooted in 
Greek civilisation, it was at least then singularly softened by the simplicity 
of the customs, and above all by the rural and agricultural life, which 
brought together in common works master and slave. 


Poetry was already a fashion in these rising societies, and in the middle of 
these hard wars the pleasures of the mind had their place. The warriors, 
seated in circles, listened with an eagerness, full of patience, to the 
interminable recitals of the cedes or singers. Competitions of music and 
religious poetry are already instituted in the small towns, which call the 
rising art to their ceremonies. These poetries were sung with the 
accompaniment of the lyre, and there was no king who had not his singer. 
Agamemnon treated his with honour, and in leaving, entrusted to him his 
wife and his treasures. This religious and heroic poetry preceded Homer, 
who found established rules and fixed types. As to the beauty of this 
primitive poetry, it must be judged by the immortal creations of its most 
illustrious representative. Certainly there were not many Homers, but he 
was not the only poet, and the imposing simplicity of his poetry could not 
be a unique fact in this age of chanted legends. Art and sciences were in 
infancy, but the curiosity and admiration that the poets testify for the still 
imperfect work of the artists, and for the fabulous tales of travellers, remind 
us that we see at its beginning the most industrious and the most inventive 
race of antiquity.* 


CHAPTER IV. THE TRANSITION TO SECURE HISTORY 


beloch’s view of the conventional primitive history 1 


The singers of the epic poems as well as their hearers were as yet wholly 
unconscious of the gap separating mythology from history. To them the 
Trojan War, the march of the Seven against Thebes, the wanderings of 
Ulysses and Menelaus, were historical realities and they believed just as 
firmly that Achilles, Diomedes, Agamemnon, and all the other heroes once 
really lived, as the Swiss until recently believed in the reality of their Tell 
and Wiukelried. Indeed until the fourth century hardly any one in Greece 
dared to question the truth of these things. Even so critical a person as 
Thucydides is still wholly under the influence of epic tradition, so much so 
that he gives a statistical report of the strength of Agamemnon’s army and 
tries to answer the question as to how such masses of people could have 
been supported during the ten years’ siege of Troy. 


But the world which the epic described belonged to an immeasurably 
distant past. The people of that time were much stronger than those ” who 
live to-day ” ; the gods still used to descend upon the earth and did not 
consider it beneath them to generate sons with mortal women. In 
comparison with that great by-gone age, the present and that which oral 
tradition told of the immediate past seemed wholly without interest ; and if 
the epic did occasionally seize upon historical recollections, the events were 
put back into the heroic age and became inseparably mingled with mythical 
occurrences. As to how the present had grown out of this heroic past, the 
poets and their contemporaries had not yet begun to ask. 


The time came, however, when this question was put. People wanted to 
know why the Greece of historical times looked so different from Homer’s 
Greece ; why for example Homer knows of no Thessaly ; why he has 
AchaAans instead of Dorians living in Argolis ; why, according to him, 
descendants of Pelops instead of those of Hercules sit upon the thrones of 
Argos and Sparta. 


[^ Reproduced by permission from his Griechische Geschichte. The subject 
here treated is one on which the authorities are by no means agreed. Other 
views are presented in a subsequent chapter. | 
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[ca. 1200-800 b.c] It is the first awakening of the historical sense which 
finds expression in such questions. The answer, however, was already given 
with the question. It was clear that the Grecian tribes must have changed 
their abodes to a great extent after the Trojan War ; Hellas must have been 
shaken by a real migration of peoples. But this single fact was not 
sufficient. People wanted to know the impelling cause of the migrations, 
and the particular circumstances under which they took place. The answer 
was not difficult for a people endowed with such a facility for speculation. 


The very lack of colour in such accounts would be a sufficient proof for the 
fact that we are not dealing here with pure speculation, not with real 
tradition. Thus hardly anything more is told of the immigration of the 
Thessalians into the river basin of the Peneus beyond the bald fact, and that 
was sufficient to explain why Homer’s ” Pelasgian Argos ” was called 
Thessaly in historic times. Of course the incomers must have had a leader, 
consequently Thessalus, the eponymic hero of the people, was placed at 
their head, a point in the story which of itself is sufficient to stamp the 
whole narrative as a late invention. The Thessalians also must have come 
from somewhere ; but since Homer already places the races south of 
Thermopylae in the homes they actually occupied in history, and since they 
could not make a Grecian tribe immigrate from Thrace or Illyria, there was 
nothing else to do but to place the original home of the conquerors in 
Epirus. This was all the more plausible as the name Thessaly is really 
closely connected with Thessaliotis, the region about Pharsalia and Cierium 
on the borders of Epirus, and first spread from here to other parts of the 
country. 


Even more characteristic perhaps is the account of the migration of the 
Boeotians. According to Homer, Cadmeans lived in Thebes, Minyae in 
Orchomenos. Hence it followed that the Boeotians must have immigrated 
after the Trojan War, like the Thessalians. But a great many Thessalian 
names of places and religious practices occur in Bceotia. Hence nothing 
was more simple than to make the Boeotians immigrate from Thessaly, thus 
at the same time explaining what had become of the original inhabitants of 
Thessaly after the influx of Thessalians. To be sure this original population, 
as represented by the serfs Qjenestai) of the Thessalian nobles, presented a 
very different appearance ; still these two views could very well be 
combined : one needed only to suppose that one part of the former 
population of the region had fallen into bondage, and that the other had 
emigrated. Moreover, Homer already mentions Boeotians in the region 
which they occupied in historic times. That made the further supposition 
necessary that a part of the people had already settled in Boeotia before the 
Trojan War ; or else the opposite hypothesis was made, that the Boeotians 
had been driven out of Boeotia after the Trojan War by the Pelasgians and 
Thracians, and had returned thither after several generations. We see plainly 
from this example how all such suppositions were dependent on the epic 
poems. 


The migration of the Eleans is a similar case. Elis is an old district name, 
consequently no Eleans can ever have existed outside of Elis. But Homer 
mentions the Epeans as being inhabitants of the country ; consequently it 
was Stated that the Eleans did not enter the Peloponnesus until after the 
Trojan War, and that’ they came from “tolia, where Oxylus, the mythical 
ancestor of the Elean royal house, was also worshipped as a hero. 
According to an opposite version “Etolia was settled by emigrants from Elis 
; and these two views were then combined, and the Eleans were made first 
to move to jEtolia and then, after ten generations, to move back again. As a 
matter of fact the Homeric Epeans are nothing else than the inhabitants of 
Epea in Triphylia, 
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whose name was extended to include the inhabitants of the surrounding 
districts, like the name of the neighbouring Pylians, since the knowledge of 
the Ionic rhapsodists concerning the western part of the Peloponnesus is 
very-scanty. 


Further, since Homer knows of no Dorians in the Peloponnesus, it was clear 
that the peoples inhabiting Argolis and Laconia in historic times could have 
come in only after the Trojan War ; it remained only to discover from 
whence. This was not difficult ; there was in the middle part of Greece, 
between Q^ta and Parnassus, a small mountainous district whose 
inhabitants were called Dorians, quite like the Grecian colonists on the 
Carian coast. This is not at all remarkable, since in a widely extended 
linguistic territory the same local names must necessarily recur in different 
places, as may be seen from any topographical dictionary. Such homonyms 
by no means prove an especially close relationship between the inhabitants 
of such localities ; in the formation of Greek racial tradition, however, they 
have played an important part. 


The home of the Dorians was in this way established. People now wanted to 
know the reason which had led them to seek new abodes so far away. In 
close connection with this was the question as to how the descendants of 
Hercules had come to reign over Argos, Sparta, and Messene. The answer 
was given by the tradition of the return of the Heraclidce. Hercules, it was 
related, had belonged to the royal family of Argos, but had been robbed of 
his rights to the throne and had died in exile ; his sons, or grandsons as was 
stated later for chronological reasons, had made good their rights with the 
aid of the Dorians and had also established the claims which Hercules had 
to dominion over Laconia and Messenia. The regained lands were divided 
under the three brothers Temenus, Cresphontes, and Aristodemus, or 
between the twin sons of the latter, Procles and Eurysthenes. This was a 
tradition which could be put to admirable political use. Supported by this 
title, Argos could claim the hegemony over the whole of Argolis; Sparta 
could justify the subjection of the small cities of Laconia and Messenia. 
That was why this tradition, once come into existence, was quickly 
circulated and officially recognised. 


But the mention of Messenia shows that we are here dealing witli a 
comparatively recent stage in the growth of tradition, since this region 
could not be claimed as a heritage by the Heraclidte until after the Spartan 
conquest between the eighth and seventh centuries. 


Also the eponymi of the Spartan royal djaiasties of Agis and Eurypon have 
no place in the tradition of the Doric migrations ; a sure sign that they were 
first connected with Hercules artificially. And Temenus, from whom the 
Argive kings traced their descent, was, according to the Arcadian myth, — 
no doubt taken from Argos, — the son of Pelasgus, of Phegeus, or of the 
Argolian hero Phoroneus. It was also related that Temenus had been 
brought up by Hera — the goddess of the Argolian land. lie was thus an old 
Argive hero who originally had nothing whatever to do with Hercules. Just 
as little was known about the Doric migration on the island of Cos at the 
time when the genealogy of its ruling dynasty was written, since the latter is 
not traced back to Temenus, but directly to Hercules through his son 
Thessalus. And anyway Hercules, as we have seen, is not a” Doric ” 
divinity at all, but a Brpotian, whose cult was extended to the neighbouring 
countries of Bwotia, only after the colonisation of Asia Minor. The tradition 
concerning the return of the Heraelida’ is thus seen to have come into 
existence long after the immigration of the Dorians into tlie Peloponnesus, 
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with which it is inseparably connected. This tradition is first mentioned by 
Tyrtseus towards the end of the seventh century and in the epic poem 
Agimios, ascribed to Hesiod, which may have been written at the same time, 
or a little later. That was the period when the Homeric poems became 
popular in European Greece ; both Tyrtseus and Hesiod are wholly under 
their influence. Moreover it is clear that an immigration of Dorians from 
middle Greece into the Peloponnesus could be talked of only after the Doric 
name had been carried from the colonies of Asia Minor to the west coast of 
the “gean Sea, which did not happen until post-Homeric times. In the same 
way the legend of the Thessalian migration could have grown up only after 


the inhabitants of the Peneus river basin had become conscious of their 
racial unity and had begun to designate themselves by the common name of 
Thessalians. This must have taken place early in the eighth or seventh 
centuries, since, as has already been stated, Homer is not as yet acquainted 
with this name, whereas the latest part of the Iliads the catalogue of ships, 
mentions the eponymic hero of the people. Finally, the dependence of all 
these legendary migrations upon the epic poems is shown by the fact that 
they are connected only with regions which in Homer had a different 
population than in historic times. The Arcadians and Athenians, on the 
other hand, who already in Homer are found in the same districts they 
occupied in later times, considered themselves autochthonous. Thus we see 
that Homer had not only given the Greeks their gods, as Herodotus says, but 
their ancient history also. We, however, do not need to be told that 
traditions which did not grgw up until the eighth or seventh century are 
entirely worthless as helping to an understanding of conditions in Greece at 
a time preceding the colonisation of Asia Minor. 


After all this the question as to the internal evidence of the truth of these 
traditions is really superfluous. Even a well-invented myth is yet by no 
means history. Here, however, we are asked to believe the most improbable 
things. The Doris on the CEta is a wild mountain valley, measuring scarcely 
two hundred square kilometers in area, which could not have contained 
more than a few thousand inhabitants, since farming and grazing formed 
their sole means of support. In Homer’s time the eastern Locrians were still 
so lightly armed that they were wholly unfitted for fighting with the 
hoplites at close range ; the Dorians who lived farther inland than these 
Locrians cannot have been much further advanced several centuries earlier. 
And a few hundreds or even thousands of such poorly armed soldiers are to 
have conquered the old highly civilised districts of the Peloponnesus with 
their numerous strongholds, and the superior armour of their inhabitants ? 
The very idea is an absurdity. No more can we understand why the Dorians 
should have migrated precisely to Argolis, and Laconia, and even to 
Messenia — places situated so far from their home. The legend does indeed 
give a Satisfactory answer to this question, but anyone who cannot 
recognise Hercules, with his sons and grandsons, as historical characters, is 
obliged to find some other motive for the migration of the Dorians. 


In other respects, also, there is absolutely no proof to support the 
supposition of a migration of peoples upon the Grecian peninsula. The 
“Mycenaean” civilisation was not, as has been supposed, suddenly 
destroyed by an incursion of uncivilised tribes, but was gradually merged 
into the civilisation of the classic period. Even Attica, in connection with 
which there is no tradition of a migration, had its period of Myceniean 
culture. The so-called “*Doric” institutions are limited to Crete and 
Laconia, and in the latter country they are not older than the Spartan 
conquest in the eighth century ; 
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hence they have nothing whatever to do with the Doric migration. In the 
same way the serfdom of the Thessalian peasants may very well have been 
the result of an economic development, like the colonia during the Roman 
empire or serfdom in Germany after the end of the Middle Ages. Also the 
differentiation of the Grecian dialects came about, as we saw, after the 
colonisation of Asia Minor, and hence should not be traced back to the 
migrations which took place within the Grecian penin.sula at some time 
preceding this period. And, in any case, after the Dorians settled in the 
Peloponnesus they must have adopted the dialect of the original inhabitants 
of the country, who were so far superior to them in numbers and civilisation 
; just as no one doubts that the Thessalians did the same after their 
immigration into the Peneus river basin. A “religion of the Doric race,” 
however, exists only in the imagination of modern scholars ; Hercules 
himself, the ancestral god of the Dorians, is of Boeotian origin. Finally, it is 
extremely doubtful if the Argives and Laconians were any more closely 
related to each other than to the other Grecian tribes — the so-called Doric 
Phyleans, at least, have until now been traced only in Argolis and in the 
Argolian colonies. But even if a closer relationship did exist between the 
two neighbouring tribes, it would by no means necessarily follow that the 
Argo-Laconian people first immigrated into the Peloponnesus at a time 
when the eastern part of the peninsula had already reached a comparatively 
high grade of civilisation. There is indeed no question but that the 
Peloponnesus got its Hellenic population from the north, that is directly 
from middle Greece ; and it is very probable that, even after the 
Peloponnesus was already in the possession of the Greeks, tribal 
displacements still took place in Greece. But they occurred in so remote a 
period that they have left no distinguishable trace, even in tradition. If the 
Greeks of Asia Minor remembered only the bare fact of their immigration, 
how could a tradition have been maintained of tribal wanderings which took 


place long before this colonisation ? It is an idle task to try to discover the 
direction of these migrations or the more particular circumstances under 
which they took place. 


Hence it is a picture of the imagination which, since Ilerodotus,e has been 
accepted as primitive Grecian history. But the problem which gave rise to 
the traditions of mythical migrations still remains for us to solve — the 
question as to why the epics present us with a different picture of the 
distribution of Grecian tribes, from that found in historic times. The answer 
to-day will naturally be different from the one given two thousand years 
ago. 


The epic poem designates Agamemnon’s followers, and indeed all the 
Greeks before Troy, as Argives, Achseans, or Danaans — terms which are 
used wholly synonymously even in the oldest parts of the Iliad. Now we 
know that not only in Homeric times, but already centuries earlifer, before 
the colonisation of Crete and Asia Minor, Argolis was inhabited by the 
same people that we find there in historic times. It would not of itself be 
impossible to suppose that this people, who afterwards had no common 
tribal name, should have called themselves Achseans or Danaans, in 
prehistoric times, although it would be difficult to understand how this 
tribal name could have been lost. But as a matter of fact a tribe called 
Danaan never did exist. Danaus is an old Argive hero who is said to have 
transformed the waterless Argos into a well-watered country ; his 
daughters, tlie Danaide.s, are water nymphs ; Dame also, the mother of the 
solar hero Perseus, and lierself a goddess, cannot be separated from Danaus. 
The Danaans, accordingly, are the “people of Danaus”; they belong like him 
to tradition, and have been transposed from heaven to earth like tlie 
Cadmeans and Minyie to 
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whom we shall return later on. The name Achoean, however, was applied in 
historic times to the inhabitants of the northern coast of the Peloponnesus 


and of the south of Thessaly, and it is hardly probable that it should have 
been more widely spread in historic times. Agamemnon seems rather, 
according to the oldest tradition, to have been a Thessalian prince, like 
Achilles, who continued to be regarded as such. At the time, however, when 
the epic was being formed in Ionia, the Peloponnesian Argos outshone all 
other parts of the Grecian peninsula, and the poets in consequence were 
obliged to transpose the governmental seat of the powerful ruler from 
Thessaly to the Peloponnesus. His Achseans of course migrated with him. 


Since, now, in Homer the name Achaean includes all the Grecian tribes 
under Agamemnon’s command, it could no longer be used to designate the 
inhabitants of one single region. Consequently in the epic the name Achaia 
is not used for the northern coast of the Peloponnesus, but this region is 
simply called ” coast-land,” or jEgialea. This then gave rise to the tradition 
— if we still call such combinations tradition — that the Acheeans who 
were driven out of Laconia by the Dorians had settled in “gialea and given 
their name to the country. lonians were said to have lived there previously, a 
theory which was supported by the existence of a sanctuary of the 
Heliconian Poseidon on the jjromontory of Mycale. 


Furthermore Homer mentions various peoples upon the Grecian peninsula 
and the surrounding islands, which in historic times no longer existed there; 
for example, the Abantes, who appear in the catalogue of ships as 
inhabitants of Eubcea, whereas in the rest of the Iliad they are not localised. 
It is possible that there has here been a preservation of the old tribal name 
of the Euboeans, which later must have been lost ; but it is also just as 
possible, and more probable, that the Abantes had originally nothing 
whatever to do with Euboea, but that they were the inhabitants of Abfe in 
Phocis, whose name then, for the sake of some theory, was transferred to 
the neighbouring island. The Caucones according to the Telemachus must 
have dwelt in the western part of the Peloponnesus, not far from Pylus, 
whereas the Iliad calls them allies of the Trojans ; and in reality even in 
historic times Caucones are said to have been found on the Paphlagonian 
coast. The name was thus evidently transferred from Asia Minor to the 
Peloponnesus, for which the river Caucon near Dyme in Achaia may have 
given a reason. A comparatively late part of the Iliad tells of a war between 
the Curetes and the inhabitants of Calydon in “tolia. In Hesiod, on the other 


hand, the Curetes are divine beings, related to the nymphs and satyrs. They 
appear also as beneficent daemons in the Cretan folk-lore; they are said to 
ha\^e taught mankind all sorts of useful arts and also to have brought up the 
infant Zeus. They belong thus to mythology, not to history. They were 
probably located in “tolia only because there was a mountain there called 
Curion ; and as a matter of course it was said that they had immigrated from 
Crete. Since on tlie M^tolian coast at the foot of the Curion there was a city 
called Chalcis, they were further transferred to the Euboean Chalcis. 


There are also other cases in pre-Homeric times of mythical people having 
been transposed from heaven to earth — thus the Danaans of whom we 
have already spoken ; furthermore, the Lapithae, who are said to have lived 
in the northern part of Thessaly at the foot of Olympus and Ossa. Their 
close association with the centaurs leaves no doubt that they, like the latter, 
belong to the realm of mythology. Closely related to them are the Phlegyae. 
The Iliad gives us a picture of Ares, as he advances to battle in their ranks, 
but leaves their dwelling-place indefinite ; later authorities placed it in 
Thessaly 
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or in the valley of the Boeotian Cephisus. Coronis, the mother of 
iEsculapius, belonged to this tribe ; also Ixion, who laid violent hands on 
Hera. Finally, the Phlegyae are said to have burned the Delphic temple and 
in punishment therefor were destroyed by Apollo by lightning and an 
earthquake. The Minyae also belong to this circle. They compose the crew 
of the ship Argo, which goes into the distant sun-land of the east to bring 
back from thence the Golden Fleece ; the daughter of their tribal hero, 
Minyas, is Persephone, and no further proof is necessary to show that he 
himself is a god and his people mythical. Afterwards when the starting- 
point of the Argonauts was localised in the Pagassean Gulf, the Minyae also 
became a Thessalian race ; from there, like their relatives the Phlegyse, they 
were brought over to Bceotia, where Orchomenos in Homer is called 


“Minyean.” And since the Iliad furthermore mentions a river Minyos in the 
later Triphylia, the Minyse were placed there also. 


The Pelasgians play a much more important part in the conventional 
primitive history of Greece than the last-mentioned peoples. Throughout 
antiquity their name is connected with the western part of the great 
Thessalian plain, the ” Pelasgic Argos ” of Homer, the Pelasgiotis of 
historic times. The Iliad speaks of the Pelasgians, famed for their spears, 
who lived far from Troy in broad-furrowed Larissa, and probably intends 
thereby the Thessalian capital. Thessalian Achilles prays to the Pelasgian 
Zeus of Dodona before the departure of his friend Patroclus. But the Iliad as 
yet knows nothing of Pelasgian inhabitants of Dodona ; on the contrary the 
catalogue of ships reckons this sacred city as belonging to the territory of 
the Anianes and Perrhsebi, and it is Hesiod who first makes the temple to 
have been founded by Pelasgians. Elsewhere Pelasgians are mentioned by 
Homer only in Crete. 


Otherwise the later accounts. Wherever within the circle of the JEgea.n Sea 
the name of Larissa occurs, there Pelasgians are said to have lived — in the 
Peloponnesian Argos, in Aolis of Asia Minor, on the island of Lesbos, on 
the Cayster near Ephesus. It is possibly for this reason that the Odyssey 
places Pelasgians in Crete, since there, also, there was a Larisssean field 
near Hierapytna, and Gortyn is said to have been called Larissa in ancient 
times. From Argos the Pelasgians also became woven into the myths of the 
neighbouring Arcadia, the ancestral hero of which, Lycaon, is called by 
Hesiod a son of Pelasgus. 


Pelasgians were said to have lived once in Attica also. The wall which 
defended the approach to the citadel of Athens bore the name Pelargicon, 
and as no one knew what that meant, it was said that it had been corrupted 
out of Pelasgicon and that the citadel had been built by Pelasgians. These 
Pelasgians were then said to have been driven out by the Athenians and to 
have migrated to Lemnos. Why they went precisely to this place we do not 
know, nor why these Lemnian Pelasgians were called Tyrrhenians. Homer 
places the Sinties, that is a Thracian tribe, in Lemnos. Remnants of the 
original inhabitants of the island, who were driven out by the Athenians in 
about the year 500 B.C., were, a hundred years later, still living on the 


peninsula of Athos and on the Propontis near Placia and Scylace ; they had 
preserved their old language, which was different from the Greek. 


In consequence of this and similar traditions, the theory was brought 
forward in the sixth century that the Hellenes had been preceded in Greece 
by a Pelasgic race. Since, however, some of the Grecian tribes, as the 
Arcadians and Athenians, considered themselves to be autochthonous, there 
was nothing for it but to call the Pelasgians the ancestors of the later 
Hellenes, 
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only. This to be sure was in contradiction of the statements of Homer, who 
names the Pelasgians among the allies of Troy, and hence evidently 
considered them to be racially antagonistic to the Greeks. The genealogists 
and historians of antiquity never got around this contradiction, which was 
indeed inexplicable with the means at their command. 


Moreover, even if a Pelasgian people ever had existed in the wide extent 
attributed to them by tradition, the Greeks of antiquity would no more have 
conceived of them as being a single nation, than they themselves became 
conscious of their national unity before the eighth century; tliey would have 
designated the several Pelasgian tribes by different names. This alone 
shows that we are not dealing here with real historical tradition, quite apart 
from the fact that there is no historical tradition from the time preceding the 
colonisation of Asia Minor. Here also it is a question of mere the-orising, 
and the theories already presuppose the existence of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
even to their later songs, so that they cannot be older than the seventh or 
sixth century. Historically the Pelasgians can be traced only in Thessaly. 
Pelasgiotis is thus equivalent to Pelasgia, just as Thessaliotis is equivalent 
to Thessalia and Elimiotis to Elimea. The Pelasgiots, however, of historic 
times were of Grecian origin and we have not the slightest reason to 
suppose that the same was not true of prehistoric times. Indeed the 
Thessalian plain in all probability is the place in which the Hellenes first 
made permanent settlements. 


A similar position to that of the Pelasgians is occupied by the Leleges in 
tradition. Homer speaks of them as inhabiting Pedasus in southern Troy and 
even Alcteus calls Antandrus, situated in this region, a Lelegean town. 
Later comers regarded the Leleges as the original inhabitants of Caria, 
where there was also a Pedasus ; even in the Hellenistic period they were 
said to have formed a clan of serfs in this region, like the Heliots in Sparta. 
Old fortresses and tombstones, concerning the origin of which nothing was 
known, were ascribed to the Leleges, just as we speak of ” Pelasgian ” 
walls. It was also supposed that the whole Ionian coast and the islands near 
it were once inhabited by these people. It was natural to suppose a similar 
relationship for European Greece and here also to let a Lelegean population 
precede the Hellenic. Supports for this theory were found in a number of 
local names, such as Physcus and Larymna in Locris, Abse in Phocis, 
Pedasus in Messenia, which occur in an identical or similar form in Caria. 
One of the two citadels of Megara was called Caria ; and Zeus Carios was 
worshipped in various parts of Greece. Accordingly, Leleges or Carians 
were said to have lived in all these places. The supposition that the southern 
part of the Hellenic peninsula was occupied by a Carian population in a pre- 
Grecian period has, as we have seen, a great deal in its favour ; only we 
should avoid trying to discover historical tradition in late suppositions, 
since Homer still knows nothing of all these myths and Hesiod is the first to 
make Locrus rule over the Leleges. 


Nor does Homer know anything of Thracians outside of their historic 
abodes to the north of the ‘Egean Sea. Later tradition places them in 
Phocian Daulis and in Bc/otia on the Helicon. The most direct cause for 
this was probably furnished by the race of Thracidic, which attained a 
prominent position in Delphi and which had probably spread into other 
Phocian cities as well ; another reason was the name of the Daulian king, 
Tereus, which had a Thracian sound, and lastly, the cult of the Muses which 
had a home on the Helicon, as also on Olympus in Thracian Pieria. 
Mysteries were 
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connected with this cult even at a comparatively early period, as is shown 
by the legends of Orpheus and Musseus. Hence Eumolpus, the mythical 
founder of the Eleusinian mysteries, was held to be a Thracian ; his very 
name shows that he is connected with the worship of the Muses, even if he 
were not expressly said to be the son of Musieus. The historic value of this 
tradition is thus sufficiently demonstrated. 


There were also traditions of immigrations from the Orient into Greece. 
These were based in part upon solar myths, which have given rise to similar 
legends among the most widely separated peoples ; they also reflect the 
consciousness that the rudiments of a higher civilisation were brought to the 
Greeks from the East. In the form in which we have them, these myths are 
without exception late formations, which presuppose close relations 
between Greece and the old civilisations of Asia and Egypt. In Homer, 
accordingly, there is no trace of them. 


Thus Pelops is said to have come from Lydia or Phrygia to the peninsula 
which has since borne his name. One might be tempted to regard him as the 
eponymic hero of the Peloponnesus ; but Pelopia was also the name of a 
daughter of Pelias or of Niobe, and of the mother of Cycnus, a son of Ares. 
Pelops’ mother also is Euryanassa, a daughter of Dione ; his paternal 
grandfather is Xanthus (the ” shining one “) ; two of his sons are called 
Chrysippus and Alcathous. These names leave no doubt as to the fact that 
Pelops was originally a solar hero ; hence also the story of his contest with 
CEnomaus for the possession of Hippodamia. The name Peloponnesus, 
which is also unknown to Homer, means accordingly ” Island of the sun- 
god”; Helios, as is well known, had a celebrated temple at the most extreme 
southern point of the peninsula, on the promontory of Tsenarum. Thus 
Pelops, originally, was not materially different from Hercules, who for the 
most part has crowded him out of cult and tradition ; just as the genealogy 
of the Peloponnesian dynasties was traced back to Pelops in ancient times 
and to Hercules at a later period. Nevertheless Pelops has at least kept the 
first place in Olympia. 


The tradition of the immigration of Danaus from Egypt is closely connected 
with the legend of the wanderings of lo, which could not have taken on its 
present form until after Egypt was opened up to the Hellenes, that is not 


before the end of the seventh century. The legend concerning the Egyptian 
origin of the old Attic national hero Cecrops grew up much later in the 
fourth or third century, and never attained general recognition. 


We have already seen how Ph(P,nix and his brother Cadmus became 
Phoenicians. Accordingly Phrenix’s daughter, or according to a later myth 
his sister, Europa, was carried off by Zeus from Phoenicia to Crete, where 
she gave birth to Minos. This alone makes it clear that Minos had nothing 
whatever to do with the Phoenicians, but is a good Grecian god, as are also 
Phoenix, Cadmus, Europa, his wife Pasiphae (the ” all enlightening “), his 
daugliter Phaedra (the “beaming”), and Ariadne the wife of Dionysus. 
Minos, also, afterwards fell to the rank of a hero ; already in Homer he 
appears as the king of Knossos, and later the Cretans trace their laws back 
to him. The name Minoa occurs frequently in tlie islands and on the coast of 
the 4gean Sea ; also in Crete itself, and in Amorgos, Siphnos, and on the 
coast of Megaris. Hence the conclusion was drawn that Minos had ruled in 
all these places and must therefore have been a great sea-king, whose 
dominion extended over the whole of the Cyclades and in fact over the 
whole jl/gean Sea. But in Sicily there was also a Minoa, a daughter city of 
the Megarian colony of Selinus, and doubtless named after the small island 
of Minoa near the 
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[ca. 1200-800 B.C.] Nis?ean Megara. Thus the tradition arose that Minos 
had proceeded to Sicily and there found his death. Since Selinus was 
founded in the year 650 B.C., this myth cannot have come into existence 
before the sixth century. 


At the beginning of the fifth century all these traditions were combined, and 
connected ; on the one hand, with the myths which formed the substance of 
the epic poems ; on the other, with the oldest historic recollections. The 
genealogies of the heroes as given in part by Homer and more completely 
by Hesiod served as a chronological basis. At the beginning were placed the 
Pelasgians, then the immigrations from the east, of Danaus, Pelops, 
Cadmus, and others. Then followed the expedition of the Argonauts, the 


march of the Seven against Thebes, the Trojan War, and whatever else of 
similar nature was related in the epics. Next came the age of the great 
migrations ; first the incursion of the Thessalians into the plains of the 
Peneus, and the Boeotian migration caused thereby, then the march of the 
Dorians and their allies, the Eleans, into the Peloponnesus, which was 
followed by the colonisation of the islands and of the western coast of Asia 
Minor. 


Thus was gained the misleading appearance of a pragmatic history of 
Grecian antiquity ; and although even in ancient times occasional critical 
doubts were not wanting, this system as a whole was accepted by the 
Greeks as historical truth .c 


CHAPTER V. THE DORIANS 


Land of the lordly mien and iron frame ! Where wealth was held dishonour, 
Luxury’s smile Worse than a demon’s soul-destroying wile ! Where every 
youth that hailed the Day-God’s beam, Wielded the sword, and dreamt the 
patriot’s dream ; Where childhood lisped of war with eager soul, And 
woman’s hand waved on to glory’s goal. 


— Nicholas Michbll, 


From the earliest period there were two peoples of Greece who seem, at 
least in the eye of later generations, to have been pre-eminent — the 
Dorians and the lonians. Of the former the leaders are the Spartans ; of the 
latter, the Athenians. In the main, so preponderant are these two cities that, 
viewed retrospectively, Greek history comes to seem the history of Athens 
and Sparta. This appears a curious anomaly when one considers that these 
Cities were not great world emporiums like Babylon and Nineveh and 
Rome, but at best only moderate-sized towns. Yet they influenced humanity 
for all time to come ; and our study of Greek history perforce resolves itself 
largely into the doings of the citizens of these two little communities. We 
shall first consider the history of the Dorians, who, though in the long run 
the less important of the two, were the earlier to appear prominently on the 
stage of history. « 


The Dorians derived their origin from those districts in which the Grecian 
nation bordered towards the north upon numerous and dissimilar races of 
barbarians. As to the tribes which dwelt beyond these boundaries we are 
indeed wholly destitute of information ; nor is there the slightest trace of 
any memorial or tradition that the Greeks originally came from those 
quarters. On these frontiers, however, the events took place which effected 
an entire alteration in the internal condition of the whole Grecian nation, 
and here were given many of those impulses, of which the eft’ects were so 
long and generally experienced. The prevailing character of the events 
alluded to, was a perpetual pressing forward of the barbarous races, 
particularly of the Illyrians, into more southern districts. 


To begin then by laying down a boundary line, which may be afterwards 
modified for the sake of greater accuracy, we shall suppose this to be the 
mountain ridge, which stretches from Mount Olympus to the west as far as 
the Acroceraunian Mountains (comprehending the Cambunian ridge and 
Mount Lacmon), and in the middle comes in contact witli the Pindus chain, 
which stretches in a direction from north to south. Tlie western part of this 
chain separates the farthest Grecian tribes from the great Illyrian nation, 
which extended back as far as the Celts in the south of Germany. 
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In the fashion of wearing the mantle and dressing the hair, and also in their 
dialect, the Macedonians bore a great resemblance to the Illyrians, whence 
it is evident that the Macedonians belonged to the lUyrian nation. 
Notwithstanding which, there can be no doubt that the Greeks were 
aboriginal inhabitants of this district. The plains of Emathia, the most 
beautiful district of the country, were occupied by the Pelasgi, who, 
according to Herodotus, also possessed Creston above Chalcidice, to which 
place they had come from Thessaliotis. Hence the Macedonian dialect was 
full of i)rimitive Greek words. And that these had not been introduced by 


the royal family (which was Hellenic by descent or adoption of manners) is 
evident from the fact, that many signs of the most simple ideas (which no 
language ever borrows from another) were the same in both, as well as from 
the circumstance that these words do not appear in their Greek form, but 
have been modified according to a native dialect. In the Macedonian dialect 
there occur grammatical forms which are commonly called iEolic, together 
with many Arcadian and Thessalian words : and what perhaps is still more 
decisive, several words, which, though not to be found in the Greek, have 
been preserved in the Latin language. There does not appear to be any 
peculiar connection with the Doric dialect : hence we do not give much 
credit to the otherwise unsupported assertion of Herodotus, of an original 
identity of the Dorian and “lacednian (Macedonian) nations. In other 
authors Macednus is called the son of Lycaon, from whom the Arcadians 
were descended, or Macedon is the brother of Magnes, or a son of -/olus, 
according to Hesiod and Hellanicus, which are merely various attempts to 
form a srenealoR’ical connection between this semi-barbarian race and the 
rest of the Greek nation. 


The Thessalians as well as the Macedonians were, as it appears, an Illyrian 
race, who subdued a native Greek population ; but in this case the body of 
the interlopers was smaller, while the numbers and civilisation of the 
aboriginal inhabitants were considerable. Hence the Thessalians resembled 
the Greeks more than any of the northern races with which they were 
connected : hence their language in particular was almost purely Grecian, 
and indeed bore perhaps a greater affinity to the language of the ancient 
epic poets than any other dialect. But the chief peculiarities of this nation 
with which we are acquainted were not of a Grecian character. Of this their 
national dress, which consisted in part of the flat and broad-brimmed hat 
(jcavaia) and the mantle (which last was common to both nations, but was 
unknown to the Greeks of Homer’s time, and indeed long afterwards, until 
adopted as the costume of the equestrian order at Athens), is a sufficient 
example. The Thessalians moreover were beyond a doubt the first to 
introduce into Greece the use of cavalry. More important distinc-tions 
however than that first alleged are perhaps to be found in their impetuous 
and passionate character, and the low and degraded state of their mental 
faculties. The taste for the arts shown by the rich family of the Scopadte 
proves no more that such was the disposition of the whole people, than the 


existence of the same qualities in Archelaus argues their prevalence in 
Macedonia. This is sufficient to distinguish them from the race of the 
Greeks, so highly endowed by nature. We are therefore induced to 
conjecture that this nation, which a short time before the expedition of the 
Heraclidte, migrated from Thesprotia, and indeed from the territory of 
Ephyra (Cichyrus) into the plain of the Peneus, had originally come from 
Illyria. On the other hand indeed, many points of similarity in the customs 
of the Thessalians and Dorians might be brought forward. Thus, for 
example, the love for the 
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male sex (that usage peculiar to the Dorians) was also common among the 
Illyrians, and the objects of affection were, as at Sparta, called atrai ; the 
women also, as amongst the Dorians, were addressed by the title of ladies 
(hea-TTOLvaC), a title uncommon in Greece, and expressive of the 
estimation in which they were held. A great freedom in the manners of the 
female sex was nevertheless customary among the Illyrians, who in this 
respect bore a nearer resemblance to the northern nations. Upon the whole, 
however, these migrations from the north had the effect of disseminating 
among the Greeks manners and institutions which were entirely unknown to 
their ancestors, as represented by Homer. 


We will now proceed to inquire what was the extent of territory gained by 
the Illyrians in the west of Greece. A great part of Epirus had in early times 
been inhabited by Pelasgi, to which race the inhabitants of Dodona are 
likewise affirmed by the best authorities to have belonged, as well as the 
whole nation of Thesprotians ; also the Chaonians at the foot of the 
Acroceraunian Mountains, and the Chones, QAnotri, and Peucetii on the 
opposite coast of Italy, are said to have been of this race. The ancient 
buildings, institutions, and religious worship of the Epirotes are also 
manifestly of Pelasgic origin. We suppose always that the Pelasgi were 
Greeks, and spoke the Grecian language, an opinion however in support of 
which we will on this occasion only adduce a few arguments. It must then 
be borne in mind, that all the races whose migrations took place at a late 
period, such as the Achseans, lonians, Dorians, were not (the last in 


particular) sufficiently powerful or numerous to effect a complete change in 
the customs of a barbarous population ; that many districts, Arcadia and 
Perrhsebia for instance, remained entirely Pelasgic, without being inhabited 
by any nation not of Grecian origin ; that the most ancient names, either of 
Grecian places or mentioned in their traditions, belonged indeed to a 
different era of the dialect, but not to another language ; that finally, the 
great similarity between the Latin and Greek can only be explained by 
supposing the Pelasgic language to have formed the connecting link. Now 
the nations of Epirus were almost reduced to a complete state of barbarism 
by the operation of causes, which could only have had their origin in Illyria 
; and in the historic age, the Ambracian Bay was the boundary of Greece. In 
later times more than half of \Etolia ceased to be Grecian, and without 
doubt adopted the manners and language of the Illyrians, from which point 
the Athamanes, an Epirote and Illyrian nation, pressed into the south of 
Thessaly. Migrations and predatory expeditions, such as the Encheleans had 
undertaken in the fabulous times, continued without intermission to repress 
and keep down the genuine population of Greece. 


The Illyrians were in these ancient times also bounded on the east by the 
Piirygians and Thracians, as well as by the Pelasgi. The Phrygians were at 
this time the immediate neighbours of the Macedonians in Lebiea, by whom 
they were called Brygians (B/9U7e9, B/3U7ot, B/JiYe?) ; they dwelt at the 
foot of the snowy Bermius, where the fabulous rose-gardens of King Midas 
were situated, while walking in which the wise Silenus was fabled to have 
been taken prisoner. They also fought from this place (as the Telegonia of 
Eugamon related) with the Thesprotians of Epirus. At no great distance 
from hence were the Mygdonians, the people nearest related to the 
Phrygians. According to Xanthus, this nation did not migrate to Asia until 
after the Trojan War. But, in the first place, the Cretan traditions begin with 
religious ceremonies and fables, which appear from the most ancient 
testimonies to have been derived from Phrygians of Asia ; and secondly the 
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Armenians, who were beyond a doubt of a kindred race to the Phrygians, 
were considered as an aboriginal nation in their own territory. It will 


therefore be sufficient to recognise the same race of men in Armenia, Asia 
Minor, and at the foot of Mount Bermius, without supposing that all the 
Armenians and Phrygians emigrated from the latter settlement on the 
Macedonian coast. The intermediate space between Illyria and Asia, a 
district across which numerous nations migrated in ancient times, was 
peopled irregularly from so many sides, that the national uniformity which 
seems to have once existed in those parts was speedily deranged. The most 
important documents respecting the connection between the Phrygian and 
other nations are the traces that remain of its dialect. It was well known in 
Plato’s time that many primitive words of the Grecian language were to be 
recognised with a slight alteration in the Phrygian, such as irvp, vBcop, 
kvcov ; and the great similarity of grammatical structure which the 
Armenian now displays with the Greek, must be referred to this original 
connection. The Phrygians in Asia have, however, been without doubt 
intermixed with Syrians, who not only established themselves on the right 
bank of the Halys, but on the left also in Lycaonia, and as far as Lycia, and 
accordingly adopted much of the Syrian language and religion. Their 
enthusiastic and frantic ceremonies, however, had doubtless always formed 
part of their religion ; these they had in common with their immediate 
neighbours, the Thracians : but the ancient Greeks appear to have been 
almost entirely unacquainted with such rites. 


The Thracians, who settled in Pieria at the foot of Mount Olympus, and 
from thence came down to Mount Helicon, as being the originators of the 
worship of Bacchus and the Muses, and the fathers of Grecian poetry, are a 
nation of the highest importance in the history of civilisation. We cannot but 
suppose that they spoke a dialect very similar to the Greek, since otherwise 
they could not have had any considerable influence upon the latter people. 
They were in all probability derived originally from the country called 
Thrace in later times, where the Bessi, a tribe of the nation of the Satrte, at 
the foot of Mount Pangteum, presided over the oracle of Bacchus. Whether 
the whole of the populous races of Edones, Odomantes, Odrysi, Treres, etc., 
are to be considered as identical with the Thracians in Pieria, or whether it 
is not more probable that these barbarous nations received from the Greeks 
their general name of Thracians, with which they had been familiar from 
early times, are questions which we shall not attempt to determine. Into 
these nations, however, a large number of Pseonians subsequently 


penetrated, who had passed over at the time of a very ancient migration of 
the Teucrians together with the Mysians. To this Pteonian race the 
Pelagonians, on the banks of the Axius, belonged ; who also advanced into 
Thessaly, as will be shown hereafter. Of the Teucrians, however, we know 
nothing excepting that, in concert with (Pelasgic) Dar-danians, they 
founded the city of Troy — where the language in use was probably allied 
to the Grecian, and distinct from the Phrygian. 


Now it is within the mountainous barriers above described that we must 
look for the origin of the nations which in the heroic mythology are always 
represented as possessing dominion and power, and are always contrasted 
with an aboriginal population. These, in our opinion, were northern 
branches of the Grecian nation, which had overrun and subdued the Greeks 
who dwelt farther south. The most ancient abode of the Hellenes proper 
(who in mythology are merely a small nation in Plithia) was situated, 
according to Aristotle, in Epirus, near Dodona, to whose god Achilles 


prays, 
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as being the ancient protector of his family. In all probability the Achseans, 
the ruling nation both of Thessaly and of the Peloponnesus in fabulous 
times, were of the same race and origin as the Hellenes. The Minyans, 
Phlegyans, Lapithge, and ^olians of Corinth and Salmone, came originally 
from the districts above Pieria, on the frontiers of Macedonia, where the 
very ancient Orchomenus, Minya, and Salmonia or Halmopia were situated. 
Nor is there less obscurity with regard to the northern settlements of the 
lonians ; they ap-pear, as it were, to have fallen from heaven into Attica and 
/\gialea ; they were not, however, by any means identical with the 
aboriginal inhabitants of these districts, and had perhaps detached 
themselves from some northern, probably Achiean, race. Lastly, the Dorians 
are mentioned in ancient legends and poems as established in one extremity 
of the great mountain chain of Upper Greece, viz. at the foot of Mount 
Olympus : there are, however, reasons for supposing that at an earlier 
period they had dwelt at its other northern extremity, at the farthest limit of 
the Grecian nation. 


We now turn our attention to the singular nation of the Hylleans (“TX Xet?, 
“TX.Xot), which is supposed to have dwelt in Illyria, but is in many 
respects connected in a remarkable manner with the Dorians. The real place 
of its abode can hardly be laid down ; as the Hylleans are never mentioned 
in any historical narrative, but always in mythological legends ; and they 
appear to have been known to the geographers only from mythological 
writers. Yet they are generally placed in the islands of Melita and Black- 
Corcyra, to the south of Liburnia. Now the name of the Hylleans agrees 
strikingly with that of the first and most noble tribe of the Dorians. Besides 
which, it is stated, that though dwelling among |Uyrian races, these 
Hylleans were nevertheless genuine Grreeks. Moreover they, as well as the 
Doric Hylleans, were supposed to have sprung from Hyllus, a son of 
Hercules, whom that hero begot upon Melite, the daughter of \gseus : here 
the name ^gseus refers to a river in Corcyra, Melite to the island just 
mentioned. Apollo was the chief god of the Dorians ; and so likewise these 
Hylleans were said to have concealed under the earth, as the sign of 
inviolable sanctity, that instrument of such importance in the religion of 
Apollo, a tripod. The country of the Hylleans is described as a large 
peninsula, and compared to the Peloponnesus : it is said to have contained 
fifteen cities ; which however had not a more real existence, than the 
peninsula as large as the Peloponnesus on the lUyrian coast. How all these 
statements are to be understood is hard to say. It appears however that they 
can only be reconciled as follows : the Doric Hylleans had a tradition, that 
they came originally from these northern districts, which then bordered on 
the Illyrians, and were afterwards occupied by that people ; and there still 
remained in those parts some members of their tribe, some other Hylleans. 
This notion of Greek Hylleans in the very north of Greece, who also were 
descended from Hercules, and also worshipped Apollo, was taken up and 
embellished by the poets : although it is not likely that any one had really 
ever seen these Hylleans and visited their country. Like the Hyperboreans, 
they existed merely in tradition and imagination. It is possible also that the 
Corey rteans, in whose island there was an ” Hyllcean ” harbour, may have 
contributed to the formation of these legends, as is shown by some 
circumstances pointed out above ; but it cannot be supposed that the whole 
tradition arose from Corcyraean colonies. 


Here we might conclude our remarks on this subject, did not the following 
question (one indeed of great importance) deserve some consideration. 
What relation can we suppose to have existed between the races 
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which migrated into those northern districts, and the native tribes, and what 
between the different races of Greece itself ? All inquiries on this subject 
lead us back to the Pelasgi, who although not found in every part of ancient 
Greece (for tradition makes so wide a distinction between them and many 
other nations, that no confusion ever takes place), yet occur almost 
universally wherever early civilisation, ancient settlements, and worships of 
peculiar sanctity and importance existed. And in fact there is no doubt that 
most of the ancient religions of Greece owed their origin to this race. The 
Jupiter and Dione of Dodona ; Jupiter and Juno of Argos ; Vulcan and 
Minerva of Athens ; Ceres and Proserpine of Eleusis ; Mercury and Diana 
of Arcadia, together with Cadmus and the Cabiri of Thebes, cannot, if 
properly examined, be referred to any other origin. We must therefore 
attribute to that nation an excessive readiness in creating and 
metamorphosing objects of religious worship, so that the same fundamental 
conceptions were variously developed in different places, a variety which 
was chiefly caused by the arbitrary neglect of, or adherence to, particular 
parts of the same legend. In many places also we may recognise the 
sameness of character which pervaded the different worships of the above 
gods ; everywhere we see manifested in symbols, names, rites, and legends, 
an uniform character of ideas and feelings. The religions introduced from 
Phrygia and Thrace, such as that of the Cretan Jupiter and Dionysus or 
Bacchus, may be easily distinguished by their more enthusiastic character 
from the native Pelasgic worship. The Phoenician and Egyptian religions 
lay at a great distance from the early Greeks, were almost unknown even 
where they existed in the immediate neighbourhood, were almost 
unintelligible when the Greeks attempted to learn them, and repugnant to 
their nature when understood. On the whole, the Pelasgic worship appears 
to form part of a simple elementary religion, which easily represented the 


various forms produced by the changes of nature in different climates and 
seasons, and which abounded in expressive signs for all the shades of 
feeling which these phenomena awakened. 


On the other hand, the religion of the northern races (who as being of 
Hellenic descent are put in contrast with the Pelasgi) had in early times 
taken a more moral turn, to which their political relations had doubtless 
contributed. The heroic life (which is no fable of the poets), the fondness 
for vigorous and active exertion, the disinclination to the harmless 
occupations of husbandry, which is so remarkably seen in the conquering 
race of the Hellenes, necessarily awakened and cherished an entirely 
different train of religious feeling. Hence the Jupiter Hellanius of jEacus, 
the Jupiter Laphystius of Athamas, and, finally, the Doric Jupiter, whose 
son is Apollo, the prophet and warrior, are rather representations of the 
moral order and harmony of the universe, after the ancient method, than of 
the creative powers of nature. We do not however deny, that there was a 
time when these different views had not as yet taken a separate direction. 
Thus it may be shown, that the Apollo Lyceus of the Dorians conveyed 
nearly the same notions as the Jupiter Lycseus of the Arcadians, although 
the worship of either deity was developed independently of that of the other. 
Thus also certain ancient Arcadian and Doric usages had, in their main 
features, a considerable affinity. The points of resemblance in these 
different worships can be only perceived by comparison : tradition presents, 
at the very first outset, an innumerable collection of discordant forms of 
worship belonging to the several races, but without explaining to us how 
they came to be thus separated. For these different rites were not united into 
a whole until they 
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liad been first divided ; and both by the connection of worships and by the 
influence of poetry new combinations were introduced, which differed 
essentially from those of an earlier date. 


The language of the ancient Grecian race (which, together with its religion, 
forms the most ancient record of its history) must, if we may judge from the 
varieties of dialect and from a comparison with the Latin language, have 
been very perfect in its structure, and rich and expressive in its flex-ions 
and formations ; though much of this was polished off by the Greeks of 
later ages : in early times, distinctness and precision in marking the 
primitive words and the inflections being more attended to than facility of 
utterance. Wherever the ancient forms had been preserved, they sounded 
foreign and uncouth to more modern ears ; and the language of later times 
was greatly softened, in comparison with the Latin. But the peculiarities of 
the pure Doric dialect are (wherever they were not owing to a faithful 
preservation of archaic forms) actual deviations from the original dialect, 
and consequently they do not occur in Latin ; they bear a northern character. 
The use of the article, which did not exist in the Latin language or in that of 
epic poetry, can be ascribed to no other cause than to immigrations of new 
tribes, and especially to that of the Dorians. Its introduction must, nearly as 
in the Roman languages, be considered as the sign of a great revolution. 
The peculiarities of the Doric dialect must have existed before the period of 
the migrations ; since thus only can it be explained how peculiar forms of 
the Doric dialect were common to Crete, Argos, and Sparta : the same is 
also true of the dialects which are generally considered as subdivi-sions of 
the Aolic ; the only reason for the resemblance of the language of Lesbos to 
that of Boeotia being, that Boeotians migrated at that period to Lesbos. The 
peculiarities of the Ionic dialect may, on the other hand, be viewed in great 
part as deviations caused by the genial climate of Asia ; for the language of 
the Attic race, to which the latter were most nearly related, could hardly 
have differed so widely from that of the colonies of Athens, if the latter had 
not been greatly changed. & 


THE MIGRATION — THE VIEW OF CURTIUS 


It is with the advance of the Dorians that the power of the mountain peoples 
makes its appearance from the north to take its share in the history of 
nations. For centuries they had lagged behind the coast and maritime races, 
but now they stepped in with all the greater impress of sheer natural force, 


and all that was transformed and reformed as a consequence of their 
conquering march, had a durability which lasted throughout the whole 
period of Greek history. This is the reason that in contradistinction to the ” 
Heroic Age” ancient historians begin the historical period with the first 
deeds of the Dorians. 


But, for all that, the information concerning these deeds is none the less 
scanty. On the contrary : as this epoch approaches, the old sources dry up, 
and new ones are not opened. Homer knows nothing of the march of the 
Heraclidae [i.e., descendants of Heracles or Hercules]. The Achaean 
emigrants lived entirely in the memory of past days, and cherished it 
beyond the sea in the faithful memorials of song. For those who remained 
behind, who had to submit themselves to a strange and powerful rule, it was 
no time for poetry. The Dorians themselves have always been sparing in the 
matter of tradition ; it was not their way to use many words about what they 
had done ; 
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they had not the soaring enthusiasm of the Achsean race, and still less were 
they capable of spinning out their experiences at a pleasing length, in the 
fashion of the lonians. Their inclination and ability were directed to 
practical existence, to the fulfilment of definite tasks, to earnest 
occupations. 


Thus, then, the great incidents of the Dorian emigration were left to chance 
tradition, of which all but a few faint traces have been lost, and this is why 
our whole information on the conquest of the peninsula is as poor in names 
as in facts. For it was only at a later date, when the national epos itself had 
long died out, that an attempt was made to recover the beginnings of 
Peloponnesian history. 


But these later poets could no longer find any fresh and living fountain of 
tradition ; nor is theirs that pure and unrestrained delight in the images of 


the olden time, which constitutes the very breath of life in the Homeric 
poem ; but there is a conscious effort to fill out the gaps in tradition, and to 
join the torn threads connecting the AchaBan and tlie Dorian period. They 
sought to unify the legends of various places, to restore the missing links, to 
reconcile contradictions ; and thus arose a history of the march of the 
Heraclidae, in which things that had come about gradually and in the course 
of centuries, were related together with dogmatic brevity. 


The Dorians crossed over from the mainland in successive troops, 
accompanied by their wives and children ; they spread slowly over the 
country ; but wherever they gained a footing the result was a complete 
transformation of the conditions of life by their agency. The} brought with 
them their household and tribal institutions ; they clung with tenacious 
obstinacy to their peculiarities of speech and custom ; proud and shy, they 
held aloof from the other Greeks, and instead of becoming absorbed, as the 
lonians did, into the older population, they impressed on the new home the 
character of their own race. The peninsula became Dorian. 


But this transmutation came about in a very varied fashion ; it did not start 
from one point, but had three chief centres. The legend of the Peloponnesus 
has expressed it in this wise : three brothers, Temenus, Aristodemus, and 
Cresphontes, who were of the race of Heracles [Hercules], the old rightful 
heir to the dominion of Argos, asserted the claims of their ancestor. They 
offered common sacrifices on the three altars of Zeus Patrons and cast lots 
among themselves for the various lordships in the country. Argos was the 
principal lot, and it fell to Temenus ; Laced?emon, the second, came to the 
children of Aristodemus, who were minors, whilst the beautiful Messenia 
passed, by craft, into the third brother’s possession. 


This tale of the drawing of lots by the Heraclidte, arose in the Peloponnesus 
after the states had assumed their peculiar constitution. It contains the 
reasons, derived from the old heroic past, for the erection of the three 
metro-politan towns ; the mythical authority for the Peloponnesian claims 
of the HeraclidcC, and for the new state organisation. The historical kernel 
of the legend is that, from the very beginning, the Dorians represented, not 
the interests of their own race, but the interests of their leaders, who were 
not Dorians, but Achseans ; this is why the god, under whose authority the 


division of the land was made, was none other than the ancient god of the 
race of JEsLcidia. Further, the foundation of the legend lies in the fact that 
the Dorians, in order to gain possession of the three chief plains of the 
peninsula, divided, soon after their arrival into three hosts. 


Each had its Heraclid as leader of the people. Each was composed of three 
races, the Hylleans, Dymanes, and Pamphylians. Each host was an image of 
the entire race. Thus the whole subsequent development of Pelo- 
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ponnesian history depended on the manner in which the different hosts now 
established themselves in the new regions ; on the extent to which, in the 
midst of the ancient people of the country and in spite of the subservience 
of their forces to foreign leadership, they remained faithful to themselves 
and their native customs ; and on the method by which mutual relations 
were established. 


MESSENIA 


The new states were in part, also new territories, as was, for instance, 
Messenia. For in the Homeric Peloponnesus there is no country of this 
name : its eastern portion where the waters of the Pamisus connect a higher 
and lower plain with one another, belongs to the lordship of Menelaus, and 
the western half to the kingdom of the Neleides which has its centre, on the 
coast. The Dorians came from the north into the upper plain, and there 
obtained a footing in Stenyclarus. Thence they spread farther and drove the 
Thessalian Neleides towards the sea. The high, island-like ocean citadel of 
old Navarino, seems to have been the last spot on the coast where the latter 
maintained themselves, till finally, being more and more closely pressed, 
they forsook the land for the sea. The island-j)lain of Stenyclarus now 
became the kernel of the newly-formed district, and could thence be called 
Messene — that is, the middle or inner country. 


With the exception of this great supplanting of one nation by another the 
change was effected more peacefully than in most other quarters. At least 
the native legend knows nothing of forcible conquest. A certain portion of 
arable land and pasture was to be given up to the Dorians ; the remainder 
was to be left to the inhabitants in undisturbed possession. The victorious 
visitors laid claim to no special and favoured position ; the new princes 
were by no means regarded as foreign conquerors, but were received with 
friendliness by the nation as relatives of the ancient “Eolian kings, and on 
account of the dislike to the house of the Pelopidse. With full confidence 
they and their following settled among the Messenians, and evidently with 
the idea that under their protection the old and new inhabitants might 
peacefully amalgamate into one community. 


But after this their relations did not develop in the same harmless man-nert. 
The Dorians believed themselves betrayed by their leaders, and in 
consequence of a Dorian reaction Cresphontes found himself compelled to 
overthrow the old order of things ; to abolish equality before the law ; to 
unite the Dorians in one close society in Stenyclarus, and to make this place 
the capital of the country, while the rest of Messenia was reduced to the 
position of a conquered district. The disturbances went on. Cresphontes 
himself became the victim of a bloody insurrection ; his family were 


overthrown and no Cresphontidte followed. iEpytus succeeded. He is by 
name and race an Arcadian, brought up in Arcadia whence he penetrated 
into Messenia, then on the verge of dissolution. He gave order and direction 
to the development of the country, and hence its subsequent kings are called 
—Epytidae. But the whole direction henceforth taken by the history of the 
country is different, non-Dorian, unwarlike. The iEpytida are no soldier- 
princes, but creators of order, and founders of forms of religious worship. 
And these forms are not those of the Dorians, but decidedly non-Dorian, old 
Peloponnesian, like those of Demeter, iEsculapius, tlie -/Esculapidse. The 
high festival of the country was a mystery-service of the so-called “great 
deities” and unknown to the Dorian race, while at Ithome, 
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the lofty citadel of the country, which raises its commanding height 
between the two plains of the district, ruled the Pelasgic Zeus, whose 
worship was considered the distinctive mark of the Messenian people. 


Scanty as are the relics preserved of the history of the Messenian country, 
some very important facts undoubtedly underlie them. From the first a 
remarkable insecurity reigned in this Dorian foundation ; a deep gulf 
between the commander of the army and the people, which had its origin in 
the king’s connection with the ancient pre-Achaean population. He did not 
succeed in founding a dynasty, for it is only in subsequent legend, which 
here, as in the case of all Greek pedigrees, seeks to disguise a violent break, 
that \pytus is made to be the son of Cresphontes. But the warlike Dorian 
nation must have become so weakened by internal conflicts, that it was not 
in a position to assert itself ; the transformation of Messenia into a Dorian 
country was not carried into effect, and thus the main lines of its history 
were determined. For ricli though the district was in natural resources, 
uniting as it did two of the finest watersheds with a coast stretching between 
two seas and well provided with harbours ; yet the development of the State 
was from the first unfortunate. There was here no complete renewal, no 
powerful Hellenic revival in the district. 


It was with far different success that a second host of Dorian warriors 
pressed down the long valley of the Eurotas, which from a narrow gorge 
gradually widens to the smiling plain of cornfields at the foot of Taygetus, 
the “Hollow Lacedsemon.” There is no Greek territory in which one plain is 
so decidedly the very kernel of the whole as it is here. Sunk deep between 
rugged mountains and severed from the surrounding country by high 
passes, it holds in its lap all the means of comfort and well-being. Here on 
the hillocks on the Eurotas above Amyclse the Dorians pitched their camp, 
from which grew up the town of Sparta, the youngest city of the plain. 


If the Dorian Sparta and the Achaean Amyclae existed for centuries side by 
side, it is manifest that no uninterrupted state of war continued during this 
period. Here, no more than in Messenia, can a thorough occupation of the 
whole district have taken place, but the relations between the old and new 
inhabitants must have been arranged by agreement. Here, too, the Dorians 
dispersed through different places and mingled with the foreign nation. 


ARGOS 


The third state has its kernel in the plain of the Inachus, which was regarded 
as the portion of the first-born of the Heraclidae. For the fame of Atrides’ 
might, though it was chiefly fixed at Mycenae, also extended over the state 
which was founded on the ruins of the Mycenaean kingdom. The nucleus of 
the Dorian Argos was on the coast, where between the sandy estuary of the 
Inachus, and that of the copious stream of the Erasinus, a tract of firm land 
rises in the swampy soil. Here the Dorians had their camp and their 
sanctuaries ; here their commander Temenus had died and had been buried 
before he had seen his people in secure possession of the upper plain ; and 
after him this coast town preserved the name of Temenium. Its situation 
shows that the citadels and passes farther inland were maintained by the 
Achaeans with a more steadfast resistance, so that the Dorians were for a 
long time compelled to content themselves with a thoroughly 
disadvantageous situation. For it was only by degrees that the whole strip of 
shore was rendered habitable, and tlie swampy character of the soil was, 
according to 
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Aristotle, the main reason why the sovereign town of the Pelopidse was 
placed so far back in the upper plain. Now by the advance of the Dorian 
might, the high rock citadel of Larissa also became the political centre of 
the district, and the Pelasgian Argos at its foot, which had been the oldest 
place of assembly for the population, was once more the capital. It came to 
be the seat of the reigning family of the line of Temenus, and the starting- 
point for the further extension of their power. 


This extension did not result from the uniform conquest of the district and 
the annihilation of the earlier settlements, but from the despatch of Do-rian 
bands which established themselves at the chief points between the Ionian 
and Achaean populations. This was also effected in different ways, more or 


less violent, and radiating in two directions, on the one side towards the 
Corinthian, on the other towards the Saronic Sea. 


Low passes lead from Argos into the Asopus Valley. Rhegnidas the 
Temenid led Dorian armies into the upper valley, where, under the blessing 
of Dionysus, flourished the old Ionian Phlius, while Phalces chose the lower 
vale at whose entrance, Sicyon, the ancient capital of the coast district of 

AF. gialea, spread itself over a stately plateau. At both places a peaceful 
division of the soil appears to have taken place ; and the same was the case 
in the neighbourhood of the Phliasians, at Cleonse. 


It must be confessed that it is incredible that, in this narrow and thickly 
populated territory, lordless acres were to be found with which to satisfy the 
strangers’ desire for territory, and even more so that the former landowners 
willingly vacated their hereditary possessions ; but the sense of the tradition 
is that only certain wealthy families were compelled to give place in 
consequence of the Dorian immigration, whilst the rest of the population 
continued in their former situation and were exempted from political 
change. The passion for emigration which had taken possession of the 
Ionian families throughout the north of the peninsula softened the effects of 
the transfer. The hojDe of finding fairer homes and a wider future beyond 
the sea, drove them to a distance. Thus Hippasus the ancestor of 
Pythagoras, left the narrow valley of Phlius to find in Samos a new home 
for him and his. 


In this way it came about that good arable lands were left unoccupied in all 
the coast districts, so that the governments of the small states, which either 
retained their power or entered upon it in the place of the emigrants, were 
able to portion out fields and hand them over to the members of the warrior 
race of Dorians. For the latter were not anxious to overthrow the ancient 
order and to assert new principles of government, but only required a 
sufficiency of landed property for themselves and their belongings, together 
with the civil rights that belonged to it. Therefore the similarities between 
their worship of gods and heroes were utilised as a means of forming 
peaceful bonds of union. Thus it is expressly declared of Sicyon that from 
ancient times the Heraclida? had ruled in this very place : therefore Phalces, 
when he penetrated thither with his Dorians, had allowed the ruling family 


to retain its offices and titles and had come to an understanding with it by 
peaceful agreement. 


Towards the coast of the Saronic Gulf marched two hosts from Argos, 
under Deiphontes and Agaios, who transformed the old Ionian Epidaurus 
and Troezen into Dorian towns ; but from Epidaurus the march was 
continued to the isthmus, where, in the strong and important city of Corinth, 
whose citadel was the key of the whole peninsula, the series of Temenid 
settlements found its limit. 
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These settlements unquestionably form the most brilliant part of the warlike 
march of the Dorians through the Peloponnesus. By the energy of these 
Dorians and their leaders of the race of Hercules, who must have joined in 
these undertakings in specially large numbers, all parts of the many sections 
into which the country was split up were successfully occupied, and the 
new Argos, stretching from the island of Cythera as far as the Attic 
frontiers, far exceeded the bounds of the modest settlements on the Pamisus 
and Eurotas. For even if the leaders of the armies had not everywhere 
founded new states, still those existing had all become homogeneous by the 
acceptance of a Dorian element, which formed the military and 
preponderat-ing section of the population. 


This transformation had started from Argos, and consequently all these 
settlements stood in a filial relation to the mother city, so that we may 
regard Argos, Phlius, Sicyon, Trcezen, Epidaurus, and Corinth as a Dorian 
hexapolis forming a confederation like that in Caria. 


Moreover this organisation was not an entirely new one. In Achgean times 
Mycenffi had formed with Heneum the centre of the country; in the 
Herceum Agamemnon had received the oath of fealty from his vassals. This 
was why the goddess Hera [Juno] is said to have preceded the Temen-idce 
to Sicyon, when they sought to revive the union between the towns which 


had become estranged from one another. Thus here also the remodelling 
was connected with the ancient tradition. 


But now a central point for the confederacy was found in the worship of 
Apollo, which the Dorians had found established in Argos and had merely 
reconstituted, in the guise of the Delphic or Pythian god, through whose 
influence they had become an active people and under whose auspices they 
had hitherto been led. The towns sent their yearly offerings to the temple of 
Apollo Pythseus, which stood in Argos at the foot of the Larissa, but the 
mother city possessed the rights of a chief town as well as the government 
of the sanctuary. 


In the meantime the size of Argos and the splendour of her new 
foundations, constituted a dangerous superiority. For the extension of power 
implied its division, and this was in the highest degree increased by the 
natural peculiarities of the Argive territory, which is more broken than any 
other Peloponnesian country. 


In regard to the internal relations of the different states, great complica-tions 
prevailed from the time that the older and younger population had mutually 
arranged themselves. For where the victory of the Dorians had been decided 
by force of arms, the old occupants had been driven from rights and 
possessions ; an Ach3eo-Dorian town was formed and none were citizens 
save those belonging to the three tribes. 


[5ut in most cases it was otherwise. For example where, as in Phlius and 
Sicyon, a prosperity founded on agriculture, industrial activity, and 
commerce already existed ; there the population did not, at least for any 
length of time, submit to be oppressed and thrust on one side. They 
remained no nameless and insignificant mass, but were recognised as 
forming one or several tribes, side by side with the three Dorian divisions, 
though not with the same rights. Where, therefore, more than three phylce 
or tribes are met with ; where, besides the Hylleans, Dymanes and 
Pamphylians, there are also mentioned ” Hyrnethians ” as in Argos, or ” - 
Agi-aheans ” (shore people) as in Sicj/on, or a ” CJitlionophyle ” (which 
was perhaps the tribal name of the natives in Phlius), it may be concluded 
that the immigrants had not left tlie older people entirely outside the newly- 
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founded commonwealth, but had sooner or later given them a certain 
recognised standing. However insignificant the latter might be, it was still 
the germ of important developments, and the existence of such co-tribes 
suffices to indicate a peculiar history for those states in which they occur. 


Originally the various tribes also occupied different localities. As the 
diverse sections of the army had been separated in the camp, so the 
Pamphylians, the Dymanes and the Hylleans had their special quarters in 
Argos, and these long subsisted as such ; when the Hyrnethians were 
admitted into the municipal commonwealth, they formed a fourth quarter. 
How long a period generally elapsed before the various elements of the 
population became amalgamated, is most clearly shown by the fact that 
places like Mycenae continued their quiet existence as Achsean 
communities. Here the ancient traditions of the age of the PelopidcC lived 
on undisturbed on the very sj/ot where they had been enacted ; here the 
anniversary of Agamemnon’s death was celebrated year after year at the 
place of his burial, and even during the Persian War, we see the men of 
Mycense and Tiryns, mind-ful of their old hero kings, as they take their part 
in the national quarrel against Asia. 


Thus under the Dorian influence three new states were founded in the south 
and east of the peninsula, namely Messenia, Laconia, and Argos, which 
differed greatly even at the outset, and early diverged upon separate lines. 


ARCADIA 


At the same time great changes were taking place on the remote west coast. 
The states north and south of the Alpheus with which Homer is acquainted, 
were overthrown and vEtolian families, who honoured Oxylus as their 
ancestor, founded new lordships on the territory of the Epeans and Pylseans. 
These foundations had no apparent connection with the marches of the 
Dorian armies, and it is only a legendary poem of later date which speaks of 
Oxylus as having stipulated for the western land as his share in reward for 
services rendered to the Dorians. This betrays that it was a subsequent 
invention, by the fact that the new settlements on the peninsula are 
represented in this and similar fables as a result of a great and carefully 
planned undertaking ; a representation which stands in complete 
contradiction to the facts of history. And when it is further related that the 
Dorians were conducted by their crafty leader, not along the flat coast road 
but across country through Arcadia, so that they might not be roused to 
envy or tempted to break their compact altogether, by the sight of the tracts 
of land conceded to Oxylus ; this is but a tale invented with the object of 
explaining the erection of a state in Elis independently of the Dorian 
immigration, and the grounds for it are to be sought in the circumstance that 
the whole west coast, from the straits by Rhium down to Navarino, is 
distinguished by easy tracts of level country, such as are scarcely found 
elsewhere in Greek territory. 


The best cornland lies at the foot of the Erymanthus Mountains, a broad 
plain through which the Peneus flows and which is surrounded by vine-clad 
hills stretching towards the neighbouring groups of islands. At the spot 
where the l^eneus issues from the Arcadian mountains and flows into the 
coast-plain there rises on the left bank a stately lieight which looks clear 
over land and island sea and on this account was called in the Middle Ages, 
Calascope, or Belvidere. This lieight was selected by the “tolian immi- 
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grants as their chief citadel ; it became the royal fortress of the Oxylidte and 
their following, into whose hands fell the best estates. 


From here the iEtolian state, under the territorial name of Elis spread 
southward over the whole low country, where on the banks of the Alpheus 
the Epeans and Pylaeans had once fought out those petty feuds of which 
Nestor was so fond of telling. On the decay of that maritime kingdom of the 
Neleidse which was attacked on the south by the Messenian Dorians and on 
the north by the Epeans, jEtolian tribes pressed forward from the interior of 
the island ; these were the Minyans who being expelled from Taygetus took 
possession of the mountains which run farthest in the direction of the 
Sicilian Sea from Arcadia. Here they settled themselves in six fortified 
towns, united by a common worship of Poseidon ; Macistus and Lapreus, 
were the most distinguished. Thus between the Alpheus and the Neda, in 
what was afterwards the so-called Triphylia, or ” country of three tribes,” a 
new Minyan state was formed. 


Finally the nucleus of a new state was also planted in the valley of the 
Alpheus, where scattered families of Achseans under Agorius of Helice 
allied themselves with jEtolian houses, and founded the state of Pisa. 


Thus on the western coast, partly through conquest by the northern tribes 
and partly by arrivals from other parts of the peninsula, three new states 
arose, namely Elis, Pisa, and Triphylia ; and in this way the whole coast 
district of the Peloponnesus was gradually newly populated and parti-tioned 
out afresh. Only in the district in the heart of the peninsula, did the country 
remain undisturbed in its existing state. 


Arcadia was regarded by the ancients as a pre-eminently Pelasgian country, 
and here it was thought the autochthonic condition of the aboriginal 
inhabitants had been longest preserved and had suffered the least 
disturbance. Nevertheless the native legends themselves distinctly indicate 
that here also immigrations took place, interrupting the uniform condition 
of Pelasgian life, and occasioning a fusion of races, of different character 
and origin. Here too there is no mistaking the epoch at which, as in all other 
Greek states, the historical movement began. 


After Pelasgus and his sons, Areas, as ancestor of the Arcadians, stands at 
the beginning of a new era in the prehistoric life of the country. But 
Arcadians were to be found in Phrygia and Bithynia as well as in Crete and 
Cyprus, and the fact that colonists from the islands and shores of the eastern 
sea ascended into the highlands of the Peloponnesus that they might settle 
there in the beautiful valleys, is manifested by many tokens. The Cretan 
myths about Zeus are repeated in the closest manner of the Arcadian 
Lycpeum ; Tegea and Gortys are Cretan as well as Arcadian towns, with 
identical forms of worship, ancient legends connect Tegea and Paphos and 
the Cyprian dialect, which has only very recently been learnt from the 
native monuments, shows a great likeness to the Arcadian. Arcadians were 
known as navigators both in the western and in the eastern sea, and 
Nauplius, the hero of the oldest Peloponnesian seaport town appears as the 
servant of the Tegeatic kings, to wliose house Argonauts like Ancseus also 
belong. 


There are remains of old traditions, which show that even the interior of the 
Peloponnesus was not so remote or isolated as is commonly supposed ; that 
here too there were immigrations and that in consequence in the rural 
districts, and particularly in the fruitful ravines of the eastern side, a series 
of towns grew up, which, on account of the natural barriers of their 
frontiers, early formed isolated city domains ; such as those of Pheneus, 
Stynphalus, Orchomenus, Cleitor and afterwards tlie towns of Mantinea, 
Alea, Caphyse, 
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and Gortys. In the southwest portion of Arcadia, in the forest range of 
Lycaeum, and in the valley of the Alpheus were also to be found ancient 
fortress towns, such as Lycosura ; but these fortresses never became 
political centres of the districts. The mass of the people remained scattered 
and were only connected with the community by very slight bonds. 


Thus the whole of Arcadia consisted of a numerous group of municipal and 
rural cantons. It was only the former which could attain historical 
importance, and among them especially Tegea, which lying as it did in the 
most fertile part of the great Arcadian plateau, must from the earliest times 
have assumed something of the position of a capital city. Thus it was a 
Tegeatic king, Echemus, the ” steadfast,” who is said to have prevented the 
Dorians from entering the peninsula. Yet the Tegeatae never succeeded in 
giving a unity to the whole island. Its natural conformation was too multi- 
form, too diversified, and too much cut up by high mountain ridges into 
numerous and sharply defined portions for it to be able to attain to a 
common territorial history. It was only certain forms of worship, with which 
customs and institutions were bound up, that were universal among the 
whole Arcadian people. These were, in the north country the worship of 
Artemis Hymnia and in the south that of Zeus Lycseus, on the Lycaeum, 
whose summit had been honoured as the holy mountain of Arcadia from 
primeval Pelasgian times. 


The country was in this condition when the Pelopida? founded their states ; 
and so it still remained when the Dorians invaded the peninsula. A wild, 
impracticable mountain country, thickly populated by a sturdy people, 
Arcadia offered little prospect of easy success to races in search of territory, 
and could not detain them from their attempts on the river plains of the 
southern and western districts. According to the legend they were granted a 
free passage through the Arcadian fields. Nothing was changed except that 
the Arcadians were pushed farther and farther back from the sea, and 
therefore driven farther and farther from the advance Hellenic civilisation. 


If we take a glance at the peninsula as a whole, and the political government 
which, in consequence of the immigration, it acquired for all time, we shall 
find, first, the interior persisting in its former condition unshaken, secondly, 
three districts, Lacedaemon, Messenia, and Argos, which had undergone a 
thorough metamorphosis directly due to the immigrating races ; and finally 
the two strips of land along the north and west coasts, which had been left 
untouched by the Dorians, but in part were resettled by the ancient tribes 
whom the Dorians displaced, as was the case with Triphylia and Achaja, 
and in part transformed by arrivals of another kind, as happened at Elis. 


Thus complicated were the results which followed the Dorian migration. 
They show sufficiently how little we have here to do with a transformation 
effected at one blow, like the result of a fortunate campaign. After the races 
had long wandered up and down in a varying series of territorial disputes 
and mutual agreements, the fate of the peninsula was gradually decided. 
Only when men had forgotten the tedious period of unrest and ferment, 
which memory can adorn with no incidents, could the reconstitution of the 
peninsula be regarded as a sudden turn of events by which the 
Peloponnesus had become Dorian. 


Even in those districts which the invaders especially contended for and 
occupied, the transformation of the people into a Dorian population was 
only effected very gradually and in a very imperfect fashion. How could it 
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have been otherwise ? Even the conquering hosts themselves were not of 
purely Dorian blood, but intermixed with people of all sorts of races. Nor 
was it as Dorians but as relatives of the Achaean princes that the leaders of 
their armies laid claim to power and rule. Thus Plato saw in the march of 
the Heraclids a union between Dorians and Achseans, dating from the times 
of the movement of the Greek peoples, and how little unity originally 
existed between the commander and his men is shown by a series of 
undoubted facts. For no sooner had the force of the warriors won a firm 
footing in the districts, than the interests of Heraclids and Dorians diverged 
and such dissensions broke out as either endangered or nullified the whole 
success of the colony. 


The leaders sought to effect amalgamation of the old and new populations, 
that they might thus attain a broader foundation for their power and place 
themselves in a position independent of the influence of the Dorian 
warriors. Everywhere do we hnd the same phenomena, and most distinctly 
in Messenia. But in Laconia also, the Heraclids made themselves detested 
by their warriors, by trying to assimilate the non-Dorian to the Dorian 


people, and in Argolis we see the Heraclid Deiphontes, whose name is 
thoroughly Ionic, allied with Hyrnetho, who is the representative of the 
original population of the coast district. It is this same Deiphontes who 
helps to establish the throne of the Temenids in Argos, to the indignation of 
the other Heraclids and of the Dorians : here, therefore, their new kingdom 
undoubtedly rests on the support of the pre-Dorian population. 


Thus the bonds between the Heraclids and the Dorians were loosened in all 
three countries, soon after their occupation. The political institutions were 
established in spite of the Dorians, and if the newly imported popular force 
was to have a fruitful and beneficial effect on the soil of the country, it 
required the art of a wise legislation to conciliate opposition and regulate 
the forces which threatened to destroy it. The first example of such 
legislation was given, as far as we know, on the island of Crete. 


DORIANS IN CRETE 


Dorians in considerable numbers had passed over into Crete from Argos 
and Laconia, and if in other cases islands and seacoast were not a soil on 
which the Dorian races felt at home, here it was otherwise. 


Crete is rather a continent than an island. With the wealth of resources of 
every kind which distinguishes the country, the Cretan towns were able to 
preserve themselves from the restlessness belonging to the life of a seaport, 
and quietly to unfold the new germs of life whicli the Dorians brought to 
the island. Here, too, they came as invaders : massed in great hosts they 
overpowered the island people, whom no bonds of union held together. We 
find Dorian tribes in Cydonia, the first place in which the new arrivals from 
Cythera established themselves. Then Knossos, and especially Lyctus, 
whose Dorian people liailed from Laconia, became the chief towns of the 
new settlement. 


The Dorians had here reached the land of an ancient civilisation, whose 
fertility was not yet exhausted. They found towns with definite constitutions 
and families well versed in the art of rule. State government and religious 
worship liad here, under quieter conditions, retained their original 
connection and in especial the religion of Apollo, administered by the old 
priestly families, displayed its organising, civilising, and intellectual influ- 
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ence in entirety. The Dorians brought nothing but their tempestuous courage 
and the strength of their spears ; compared with the Cretan nobility they 
were the merest children in all that concerns the art of government and 
legislation. They demanded land and left it to others to find out the ways 
and means of satisfying their requirements, for the overthrow of the ancient 
government signified nothing to them. But that the Dorians nevertheless did 
not behave as reckless conquerors ; that they did not overturn the ancient 


state and found new ones, is manifest from the mere fact that the 
organisation of Dorian Crete is nowhere referred to a Dorian originator. 


On the contrary, Aristotle testifies that the inhabitants of the Cretan town of 
Lyctus, where the Dorian institutions were most completely developed, 
preserved the existing institutions of the country ; according to unanimous 
tradition, there was no break, no gap between the Dorian and the pre-Dorian 
period ; so that the name of Minos, the representative of Cretan civilisation, 
could be associated both with the old and the new. 


Patrician houses whose rights had come down to them from the royal 
period, remained in possession of the government. Now as formerly it was 
from them that the ten chief rulers of the state, ” the Kosmoi,” were taken in 
the different towns ; from them that the senate was chosen, whose members 
retained their dignity for life and were answerable to none. These families 
held rule in the towns when the Dorians invaded them. They concluded 
treaties with them, which took account of the interests of both sides, they 
made themselves subservient to the foreign power, by assigning the 
immigrants a sufficient share of the land which the state had to dispose of, 
not without the accompanying obligation of military service and the right, 
as the fighting portion of the community, to a voice in all important 
decisions but especially when it was a question of war and peace. 


The Dorians took their place as the fighting element in the state. For this 
reason, the boys as they grew up, were placed under state discipline ; united 
in troops; trained according to regulation, in the public gymnasia, and 
schooled in the use of weapons ; they were inured to hard living and 
prepared by warlike games for real combats. Thus, remote from all 
effeminate influences, the military qualities peculiar to the Dorian race were 
to be imparted ; there was also, however, some intermixture of Cretan 
customs, as for instance, the use of the bow, which was previously unknown 
to the Dorian. The grown youths and men, even if they possessed 
households of their own, were expected to be sensible first of all of the fact 
that they were comrades in arms, and prepared to march at any moment as 
though in a camp. Accordingly at the men’s daily meal they sat together by 
troops, as they served in the army, and in the same way they slept in 
common dormi-tories. The costs were met through the state from a common 


chest, but this chest was supplied by each delivering the tenth part of the 
fruit of his possession to the fraternity to which he belonged, and this tithe 
was then handed over to the state chest. In return, the state undertook to 
support tlie warriors, as well as the women who had charge of the house 
with the children and servants, in times both of peace and war. I believe it is 
plain that we have here an arrangement agreed on by treaty between the 
older and newer members of the state. 


In order, however, that the Dorian fighting element might be able to devote 
itself wholly to its calling, its members had to be entirely exempt from the 
necessity of personally cultivating their share of the soil ; otherwise they 
would not only have been impoverished by its neglect in war-time, but in 
peace they would have been detained from military exercises, and the 
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of the Ida Mountains. Consequently the work of agriculture was imposed on 
a special class of men, who, by the chance of war, had fallen into the 
condition of servitude and were deprived of civil rights. When and how this 
element of serfdom was formed, is not indicated ; but there were two 
classes of them. The one tilled those fields which had been preserved by the 
State as public property; these were the so-called Mnoetse ; the others, the 
Clarotse dwelt on the lands which had passed by donation into the 
hereditary possession of the immigrants. The Dorian landowners were their 
masters and had the right to demand of them the fruit of the field at a fixed 
date, while it was their duty to see that the soil was properly improved, so 
that nothing might be lost to the state. Otherwise the military class lived 
without care, unconcerned for the maintenance of existence, and could say, 
as the proverbial lines of the Cretan Hybrias have it, ” Here are my sword, 
spear and shield ; my whole treasure; herewith I plough and gather the 
harvest.” 


What they learned was the use of weapons and self-command ; their art, 
discipline, and obedience, obedience of the younger to the older, of the 
soldier to his superior, of all to the state. Higher and more liberal culture 


appeared unnecessary and even dangerous, and we may suppose that the 
ruling families of Crete had intentionally laid down a one-sided and narrow 
education for the Dorian community, in order that they might not feel 
tempted to out-step their soldierly calling, and contest the guidance of the 
state with the native races. 


Beside these however there remained on the peninsula a considerable part 
of the older population, whose position was entirely unaffected by the 
Dorian immigration ; the people on the mountains and in the rural towns, 
who were dependent on the larger cities of the island and paid according to 
an ancient usage a yearly tax to their governments ; and rural peasants and 
cattle-breeders, tradesmen, fishers, and sailors who had nothing to do with 
the State except willingly to submit to its ordinances, and to pursue their 
occupations in a peaceful fashion. 


It is on the whole, an unmistakable fact that a Greek state organisation of a 
very remarkable character was here called into being, and formed a 
combination in which old and new, foreign and native, were amalgamated ; 
an organization which Plato judged worthy to form the groundwork for the 
plan of his ideal state. For here we actually have the latter’s three classes: 
the class equipped with the wise foresight becoming the rulers of the state; 
the class of ” guards,” in which the virtue of courage, with exclusion from a 
more liberal development by means of art and science, was the object to be 
attained ; and, finally, the industrial class, the element which provided the 
necessaries of life, and to which a disproportionately larger amount of 
arbitrary freedom was permitted ; it had but to provide for the physical 
support of itself and the community generally. The first and third classes 
might have formed the state by themselves, inasmuch as they sufficiently 
represented the mutual relations of governing and governed. Between the 
two the guards, or armed element, had thrust itself in, to the increase of 
stability and durability. On this wise it came to pass that Crete was the first 
country to succeed in assigning to the Dorian race a share in the ancient 
community, and thus for the second time the island of Minos became a 
typical starting-point for the Hellenic state organisation. 


The later Crete is also better known to us by the effects which proceeded 
from it, than in its internal condition like a heavenly body the abundance of 


whose light is measured by its reflection on other objects. Crete became for 
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the Hellenes the cradle of a complicated civilisation. Thence sprang a series 
of men who founded the art of sculpture in the peculiar Hellenic form, and 
strewed its seeds in all Greek countries — for Dipoenus and Scyllis, the 
earliest masters in marble sculj)tures, derived their origin from Crete, the 
home of Dtedalus. Other Cretans distinguished themselves as masters in the 
art of divination, and as singers and musicians who, educated in the service 
of Apollo, obtained such power over the human soul, that they were 
summoned by foreign states to interpose their aid in a disordered condition 
of the community and lay the foundations of a sound system of government. 
These Cretan masters, such as Thaletas and Epimenides, are not, however, 
sprung from the Dorian race any more than are the sculptors ; the new 
shoots had sprouted from the old root of native culture, even if the admix- 
ture of various Greek races had essentially contributed to the impulse of 
new vital activity. 


In spite of the fact that the population of Crete received such a 
reinforcement and that she had so well understood how to emj)loy it to 
strengthen her states, none the less, after the time of Minos, she never again 
attained to a political influence extending over all her shores. The chief 
cause lies in the condition of the island which made the formation of a great 
state an impossibility. The territories of the various towns among which the 
Dorians were divided, Cydonia in the west, Knossos and Lyctus in the north 
and Gortys in the south of the island, held suspiciously aloof from one 
another, or were at open feud ; thus the Dorian strength was squandered in 
the interests of petty towns. Added to this that the Dorians, when they 
immigrated across the sea, of course came only in small bands, and for the 
most part, unaccompanied by women, so that for this reason alone they 
could not retain their racial characteristics to the same extent as on the 
mainland. Finally, even in the seats of Dorian habitation across the sea, we 
sometimes find, that not all three races, but only one of them had settled in 


the same town ; thus in Halicarnassus there were only Dymanes ; in 
Cydonia, as it seems, only Hylleans. Thus a fresh dispersal and weakening 
of the Dorian strength must have supervened, and it is easy to understand 
why the continental settlements of the Dorians, especially those of the 
Peloponnesus, still remained the most important and the ones fraught with 
most consequence for history. 


In the Peloponnesus, however, it was, once again, at a single point that a 
Dorian history of independent and far-reaching importance developed itself. 
And that point was Sparta, c 


GuBBK Coin 


CHAPTER VI. SPARTA AND LYCURGUS 


What ! are these stones, yon column’s broken shaft, Where moss-crowned 
Ruin long hath sat and laughed, These shattered steps, these walls that 
earthward bow, All Sparta’s Royal Square can boast of now ? 


— Nicholas Michell. 


The characteristic development of Sparta depends partly on the nature of 
the land and partly on the relations formed there by strange conquerors. 


Sparta is a peninsular land, enclosed by an almost uninterrupted line of 
mountains, a hundred miles square in area, which opens itself out 
southwards towards the sea between two necks of land. On the west side are 
the steep walls of Taygetus, which before entering into the Tsenarian 
promontory are penetrated by a pass which leads into Messenia ; to the east 
on the coast is the chain of Parnon. Between these mountains, which 
enclose many cultivable valleys, the valley of the Eurotas runs from north 
to south and is narrow in its upper part to below the defile in which Sparta 
lies ; south of this it extends itself in the shape of a trough into a fertile plain 
which again narrows itself towards the sea ; there are no good ports. 
Therefore on all sides Sparta was not easily accessible to the enemy, or even 
to friends ; and had produce enough for its inhabitants. 


Sparta had three classes of inhabitants. They were : 


(1) the Helots, those old inhabitants of the land who in consequence of their 
obstinate resistance were made slaves ; and were not so much oppressed as 
hated and despised; they had to pay a “fixed and moderate rent” for the land 
on which they (bound to the soil) dwelt, nevertheless they were partly 
public and partly private slaves and could only go about in a special slave 
costume ; the so-called crypteia “ was a yearly campaign against them when 


they showed themselves refractory ; it served as military exercise or 
mano’uvres to the youthful conquerors. 


(2) The Laconians stood under far more favourable relations ; they were the 
populations of the hundred towns of the province ; a portion of them were 
strangers who had joined the Dorians at the conquest, but, for the greater 
part, they were old inhabitants Avho early enough subjected themselves to 
the conquerors. They stood in the relation of subjects, and had no political 
rights, but were in no way oppressed ; they had landed property for which 
they paid rent to the state ; and they carried on trade and art. 


(3) The Dorian conquerors, the real Spartans, dwelt in the capital, which 
remained an ” open camp,” all the more so as they formed only a small part 
of the whole population and could keep the land in subjection only by arms. 
They were the ruling citizens, possessed the best lands 


\} J. B. Bury translates it as ” a secret police.” ] 
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which were in the vicinity of the capital, and had these cultivated by slaves 
(helots) whilst they dedicated themselves to war and the affairs of state. 


These relations certainly existed in the beginnings of the Dorian conquest, 
but they were only brought about by circumstances, without being regulated 
by law. Many errors must have arisen through this, and they seem to have 
given rise to the ” Legislation of Lycurgus.” ^ 


While modern criticism makes few inroads upon the accepted stories of the 
Spartan regime it assails the very existence of Lycurgus, the so-called 
creator of it. The earliest accounts of his legislation are three centuries later 
than the time of his alleged career. The old Spartan poet Tyrtseus does not 


seem to have mentioned him. Pindar credits his edicts to \Egimius the 
mythical ancestor of the Dorians. Hellanicus and Thucydides do not credit 
them to Lycurgus, and the ” argument from silence ” is strong against him. 
His name means ” wolf-repeller,” and it is thought that from being 
originally a god of protection worshipped by the predecessors of the 
Dorians, he came to be accepted finally as a man and a lawgiver. But 
historical cities have denied the existence of other heroes of tradition only 
to restore them later to their old glory, and it is necessary to present here the 
Lycurgus of venerable story, as all the traditions of early Spartan communal 
life centre about his name ; and their alleged ancient lawgiver becomes, 
therefore, one of the most important personages in Grecian history. As to 
his personality — accepting hira for the nonce as a reality — opinions differ 
according to the bias of the individual historian. We shall perhaps be in best 
position to gain a judicious idea of the subject by first following the 
biography of Lycurgus by Plutarch, and afterward turning to modern 
investigators for an estimate of the man and his laws. Whatever our 
individual opinion as to the personality of the hero himself, we shall at least 
gain an insight into the actual customs of the Spartans ; and it perhaps does 
not greatly matter if we are left in doubt as to the share which any single 
man — be his name Lycurgus or what not — had in shaping them.« 


TuE Valley of Sparta 


Plutarch’s account of lycurgus 


Of Lycurgus, the lawgiver, says Plutarch, we have nothing to relate that is 
certain and uncontroverted. For there are different accounts of his birth, his 
travels, his death, and especially of the laws and form of government 
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which he established. But least of all are the times agreed upon in which 
this o-reat man lived. For some say he flourished at the same time with 
Iphitus, and joined with him in settling the cessation of arms during the 
Olympic Games. Among these is Aristotle the i)hilosopher, who alleges for 
proof an Olympic quoit, on which was preserved the inscription of 
Lycurgus’ name. But others who, with Eratosthenes and Apollodorus, 
compute the time by the succession of the Spartan kings, place him much 
earlier than the first Olympiad. Tima3us, however, supposes, that, as there 
were two Lycurguses in Sparta at different times, the actions of both are 
ascribed to one, on account of his particular renown ; and that the more 
ancient of them lived not long after Homer : Nay, some say he had seen 
him. Xenophon, too, confirms the opinion of his antiquity, when he makes 
him contemporary with the Heraclidte. It is true, the latest of the 
Lacedtemonian kings were of the lineage of the Heraclidse ; but Xenophon 
there seems to speak of the first and more immediate descendants of 
Hercules. As the history of those times is thus involved, in relating the 


circumstances of Lycurgus’ life, we shall endeavour to select such as are 
least controverted, and follow authors of the greatest credit. 


For a long time anarchy and confusion prevailed in Sparta, by which one of 
its kings, the father of Lycurgus, lost his life. For while he was 
endeavouring to part some persons who were concerned in a fray, he 
received a wound by a kitchen knife, of which he died, leaving the kingdom 
to his eldest son Polydectes. 


But he, too, dying soon after, the general voice gave it for Lycurgus to 
ascend the throne ; and he actually did so, till it appeared that his brother’s 
widow was pregnant. As soon as he perceived this, he declared that the 
kingdom belonged to her issue, provided it were male, and he kept the 
administration in his hands only as his guardian. This he did with the title of 
Prodicos, which the Lacedaemonians give to the guardians of infant kings. 
Soon after, the queen made him a private overture, that she would destroy 
her child, upon condition that he would marry her when king of Sparta. 
Though he detested her wickedness, he said nothing against the proposal, 
but pretending to approve it, cliarged her not to take any drugs to procure an 
abortion, lest she should endanger her own health or life ; for he would take 
care that tlie child, as soon as born, should be destroyed. Thus he artfully 
drew on the woman to her full time, and, when he heard she was in labour, 
he sent persons to attend and watch her delivery, with orders, if it were a 
girl, to give it to the women, but if a boy, to bring it to him, in whatever 
business he might be engaged. It happened that he was at supper with the 
magistrates when she was delivered of a boy, and his servants, who were 
present, carried the child to him. When he received it, he is reported to have 
said to the company, ” Spartans, see here your new-born king.” He then laid 
him down upon the chair of state, and named him Charilaus, because of the 
joy and admiration of his magnanimity and justice testified by all present. 
Thus the reign of Lycurgus lasted only eight months. But the citizens had a 
great veneration for him on other accounts, and there were more that paid 
him their attentions, and were ready to execute his commands, out of regard 
to his virtues, than those that obeyed him as a guardian to the King, and 
director of the administration. There Avere not, however, wanting those that 
envied him, and opposed his advancement, as too high for so young a man ; 
particularly the relations and friends of the queen-mother, who seemed to 


have been treated with contempt. Her brother Leonidas one day boldly 
attacked him with virulent language, and scrupled 
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not to tell him, that he was well assured he would soon be king. Insinua- 
tions of the same kind were likewise spread by the queen-mother. Moved 
with this ill treatment, and fearing some dark design, he determined to get 
clear of all suspicion, by travelling into other countries, till his nephew 
should be grown up, and have a son to succeed him in the kingdom. 


He set sail, therefore, and landed in Crete. There having observed the forms 
of government, and conversed with the most illustrious personages, he was 
struck with admiration of some of their laws, and resolved at his return to 
make use of them in Sparta. Some others he rejected. From Crete Lycurgus 
passed to Asia, desirous, as is said, to compare the Ionian expense and 
luxury with the Cretan frugality and hard diet, so as to judge what effect 
each had on their several manners and governments. The Egyptians 
likewise suppose that he visited them ; and as of all their institutions he was 
most pleased with their distinguishing the military men from the rest of the 
people, he took the same method at Sparta, and, by separating from these 
the mechanics and artificers, he rendered the constitution more noble and 
more of a piece. 


Returning, he immediately applied himself to alter the whole frame of the 
constitution ; sensible that a partial change, and the introducing of some 
new laws, would be of no sort of advantage, he applied to the nobility, and 
desired them to put their hands to the work; addressing himself privately at 
first to his friends, and afterwards, by degrees, trying the disposition of 
others, and preparing them to concur in the business. When matters were 
ripe, he ordered thirty of the principal citizens to appear armed in the 
marketplace by break of day, to strike terror into such as might desire to 
oppose him. Upon the first alarm. King Charilaus, apprehending it to be a 
design against his person, took refuge in the Chalcioicos [brazen temple]. 


But he was soon satisfied, and accepted their oath, and joined in the 
undertaking. 


The Institutions of Lycurgus 


Among the many new institutions of Lycurgus, the first and most important 
was that of a senate ; which sharing, as Plato says, in the power of the 
kings, too imperious and unrestrained before, and having equal authority 
with them, was the means of keeping them within the bounds of 
moderation, and highly contributed to the preservation of the state. For 
before, it had been veering and unsettled, sometimes inclining to arbitrary 
power, and sometimes towards a pure democracy ; but this establishment of 
a senate, an intermediate body, like ballast, kept in it a just equilibrium, and 
put it in a safe posture: the twenty-eight senators adhering to the kings, 
whenever they saw the people too encroaching, and, on the other hand, 
supporting the people, when the kings attempted to make themselves 
absolute. This, according to Aristotle, was the number of senators fixed 
upon, because two of the thirty associates of Lycurgus deserted the business 
through fear. 


He had this institution so much at heart, that he obtained from Delphi an 
oracle in its behalf called rhetra/ or the decree. 


Though the government was thus tempered by Lycurgus, yet soon after it 
degenerated into an oligarchy, whose power was exercised with such 
wantonness and violence, that it wanted indeed a bridle, as Plato expresses 
it. This curb they found in the authority of the ephori, about one hundred 
and thirty years after Lycurgus. 


A second and bolder political enterprise of Lycurgus, was a new division of 
the lands. For he found a prodigious inequality, the city overcharged 
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centred in the hands of a few. Determined, therefore, to root out the evils of 
insolence, envy, avarice, and luxury, and those distempers of a state still 
more inveterate and fatal, I mean poverty and riches, he persuaded them to 


cancel all former divisions of land, and to make new ones, in such a manner 
that they might be perfectly equal in their possessions and way of living. 
Hence, if they were ambitious of distinction they might seek it in virtue, as 
no other difference was left between them, but that which arises from the 
dishonour of base actions and the praise of good ones. His proposal was put 
in practice. 


After this, he attempted to divide also the movables, in order to take away 
all appearance of inequality ; but he soon perceived that they could not bear 
to have their goods directly taken from them, and therefore took another 
method, counterworking their avarice by a stratagem. First he stopped the 
currency of the gold and silver coin, and ordered that they should make use 
of iron money only : then to a great quantity and weight of this he assigned 
but a small value; so that to lay up ten minre [<£30 or $150] a whole room 
was required, and to remove it nothing less than a yoke of oxen. When this 
became current, many kinds of injustice ceased in Lacedffimon. Who would 
steal or take a bribe, who would defraud or rob, when he could not conceal 
the booty ? Their iron coin would not pass in the rest of Greece, but was 
ridiculed and despised ; so that the Spartans had no means of purchasing 
any foreign or curious wares ; nor did any merchant-ship unlade in their 
harbours. There were not even to be found in all their country either 
sophists, wandering fortune-tellers, keepers of infamous houses, or dealers 
in gold and silver trinkets, because there was no money. Thus luxury, losing 
by degrees the means that cherished and supported it, died away of itself : 
even they who had great possessions, had no advantage from them, since 
they could not be displayed in public, but must lie useless, in unregarded 
repositories. 


Desirous to complete the conquest of luxury, and exterminate the love of 
riches, he introduced a third institution, which was wisely enough and 
ingeniously contrived. This was the use of public tables, where all were to 
eat in common of the same meat, and such kinds of it as were appointed by 
law. At the same time, they were forbidden to eat at home, upon expensive 
couches and tables, to call in the assistance of butchers and cooks, or to 
fatten like voracious animals in private. For so not only their manners 
would be corrupted, but their bodies disordered ; abandoned to all manner 
of sensuality and dissoluteness, they would require long sleep, warm baths, 


and the same indulgence as in perpetual sickness. To effect this was 
certainly very great ; but it was greater still, to secure riches from rapine 
and from envy, as Theophrastus expresses it, or rather by their eating in 
common, and by the frugality of their table, to take from riches their very 
being. For what use or enjoyment of them, what peculiar display of 
magnificence could there be, where the poor man went to the same 
refreshment with the rich ? 


The rich, therefore (we are told), were more offended with this regulation 
than with any other, and, rising in a body, they loudly expressed their 
indignation: nay, they proceeded so far as to assault Lycurgus with stones, 
so that he was forced to fly from the assembly and take refuge in a temple. 


The public repasts were called by the Cretans andria ; but the 
Lacedaemonians styled them phiditia, either from their tendency to 
friendship and mutual benevolence, phiditia being used instead of philitia ; 
or else from their teaching frugality and parsimony’ which the word pheido 
signifies. But it is not at all impossible, that the first letter might by some 
means or 
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other be added, and so phiditia take place of editia, which barely signifies 
eating. There were fifteen persons to a table, or a few more or less. Each of 
them was obliged to bring in monthly a bushel of meal, eight gallons of 
wine, five pounds of cheese, two pounds and a half of figs, and a little 
money to buy flesh and fish. If any of them happened to offer a sacrifice of 
first fruits, or to kill venison, he sent a part of it to the public table : for after 
a sacrifice or hunting, he was at liberty to sup at home : but the rest were to 
appear at the usual place. For a long time this eating in common was 
observed with great exactness : so that when King Agis returned from a 
successful expedition against the Athenians, and from a desire to sup with 
his wife, requested to have his portion at home, the polemarchs refused to 
send it : nay, when, through resentment, he neglected the day following to 


offer the sacrifice usual on occasion of victory, they set a fine upon him. 
Children were also introduced at these public tables, as so many schools of 
sobriety. There they heard discourses concerning government, and were 
instructed in the most liberal breeding. There they were allowed to jest 
without scurrility, and were not to take it ill when the raillery was returned. 
For it was reckoned worthy of a Lacedaemonian to bear a jest : but if any 
one’s patience failed, he had only to desire them to be quiet, and they left 
off immediately. After they had drunk moderately, they went home without 
lights. Indeed, they were forbidden to walk with a light either on this or any 
other occasion, that they might accustom themselves to march in the darkest 
night boldly and resolutely. Such was the order of their public repasts. 


Lycurgus left none of his laws in writing ; it was ordered in one of the 
rhetrce that none should be written. For what he thought most conducive to 
the virtue and happiness of a city, was principles interwoven with the 
manners and breeding of the people. As for smaller matters, it was better 
not to reduce these to a written form and unalterable method, but to suffer 
them to change with the times, and to admit of additions or retrenchments at 
the pleasure of persons so well educated. For he resolved the whole 
business of legislation into the bringing up of youth. And this, as we have 
observed, was the reason why one of his ordinances forbade them to have 
any written laws. 


Another ordinance levelled against magnificence and expense, directed that 
the ceilings of houses should be wrought with no tool but the axe, and the 
doors with nothing but the saw. 


Regulations Regarding Marriage and the Conduct of Women 


As for the education of youth, which lie looked upon as the greatest and 
most glorious work of a lawgiver, he began with it at the very source, taking 
into consideration their conception and birth, by regulating the marriages. 
For he did not (as Aristotle says) desist from his attempt to bring the 
women under sober rules. They had, indeed, assumed great liberty and 
power on account of the frequent expeditions of their husbands, during 
which they were left sole mistresses at home, and so gained an undue 
deference and improper titles ; but notwithstanding this he took all possible 
care of them. He ordered the virgins to exercise themselves in running, 


wrestling, and throwing quoits and darts ; that th’/ir bodies being strong 
and vigorous, the children afterwards produced frVii them might be the 
same; and that, thus fortified by exercise, they might the better support the 
pangs of chihlbirtli, and be delivered with safety. In order to take away the 
excessive teuder-ness and delicacy of the sex, the consequence of a recluse 
life, he accustomed 
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[ca. 885 B.C.] the virgins occasionally to be seen naked as well as the 
young men, and to dance and sing in their presence on certain festivals. 
There they sometimes indulged in a little raillery upon those that had 
misbehaved themselves, and sometimes they sung encomiums on such as 
deserved them, thus exciting in the young men a useful emulation and love 
of glory. For he who was praised for his bravery and celebrated among the 
virgins, went away perfectly happy : while their satirical glances thrown out 
in sport, were no less cutting than serious admonitions ; especially as the 
kings and senate went with the other citizens to see all that passed. As for 
the virgins appearing naked, there was nothing disgraceful in it, because 
everything was conducted with modesty, and without one indecent word or 
action. Nay, it caused a simplicity of manners and an emulation for the best 
habit of body ; their ideas, too, were naturally enlarged, while they were not 
excluded from their share of bravery and honour. Hence they were 
furnished with sentiments and language, such as Gorgo the wife of 
Leonidas is said to have made use of. When a woman of another country 
said to her, ” You of Lacedremon are the only women in the world that rule 
the men : ” she answered, ” We are the only women that bring forth men.” 


These public dances and other exercises of the young maidens naked, in 
sight of the young men, were, moreover, incentives to marriage ; and, to use 
Plato’s expression, drew them almost as necessarily by the attractions of 
love, as a geometrical conclusion follows from the premises. To encourage 
it still more, some marks of infamy were set upon those that continued 
bache-lors. For they were not permitted to see these exercises of the naked 
virgins ; and the magistrates commanded them to march naked round the 
marketplace in the winter, and to sing a song composed against themselves, 


which expressed how justly they were punished for their disobedience to 
the laws. They were also deprived of that honour and respect which the 
younger people paid to the old ; so that nobody found fault with what was 
said to Dercyllidas, though an eminent commander. It seems, when he came 
one day into company, a young man, instead of rising up and giving place, 
told him, “* You have no child to give place to me, when I am old.” 


In their marriages the bridegroom carried off the bride by violence ; and she 
was never chosen in a tender age, but when she had arrived at full maturity. 
Then the woman that had the direction of the wedding, cut the bride’s hair 
close to the skin, dressed her in man’s clothes, laid her upon a mattress, and 
left her in the dark. The bridegroom, neither oppressed with wine nor 
enervated with luxury, but perfectly sober, as having always supped at the 
common table, went in privately, untied her girdle, and carried her to 
another bed. Having stayed there a short time, he modestly retired to his 
usual apartment, to sleep with the other young men : and observed the same 
conduct afterwards, spending the day with his companions, and reposing 
himself with them in the night, nor even visiting his bride but with great 
caution and apprehensions of being discovered by the rest of the family ; 
the bride at the same time exerted all her art to contrive convenient 
opportunities for their private meetings. And this they did not for a short 
time only, but some of them even had children before they had an interview 
with their wives in the day-time. This kind of commerce not only exercised 
their temperance and chastity, but kept their bodies fruitful, and the first 
ardour of their love fresh and unabated ; for as they were not satiated like 
those that are always witli their wives, there still was place for 
unextinguished desire. 


When lie hud thus established a proper regard to modesty and decorum 
witli respect to marriage, he was equally studious to drive from that state 
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the vain and womanish passion of jealousy ; by making it quite as reputable 
to have children in common with persons of merit, as to avoid all offensive 
freedom in their own behaviour to their wives. He laughed at those who 
revenge with wars and bloodshed the communication of a married woman’s 
favours ; and allowed, that if a man in years should have a young wife, he 
might introduce to her some handsome and honest young man, whom he 
most approved of, and when she had a child of this generous race, bring it 
up as his own. On the other hand, he allowed, if a man of character should 
entertain a passion for a married woman on account of her modesty and the 
beauty of her children, he might treat with her husband for admission to her 
company, that so planting in a beauty-bearing soil, he might produce 
excellent children, the congenial offspring of excellent parents. 


For in the first place, Lycurgus considered children, not so much the 
property of their parents, as of the state ; and therefore he would not have 
them begot by ordinary persons, but by the best men in it. In the next place, 
he observed the vanity and absurdity of other nations, where people study to 
have their horses and dogs of the finest breed they can procure, either by 
interest or money ; and yet keep their wives shut up, that they may have 
children by none but themselves, though they may happen to be doting, 
decrepit, or infirm. As if children, when sprung from a bad stock, and 
consequently good for nothing, were no detriment to those whom they 
belong to, and who have the trouble of bringing them up, nor any 
advantage, when well descended and of a generous disposition. These 
regulations tending to secure a healthy offspring, and consequently 
beneficial to the state, were so far from encouraging that licentiousness of 
the women which prevailed afterwards, that adultery was not known 
amongst them. 


The Hearing of Children 


It was not left to the father to rear what children he pleased, but he was 
obliged to carry the child to a place called Lesche, to be examined by the 
most ancient men of the tribe, who were assembled there. If it was strong 
and well proportioned, they gave orders for its education, and assigned it 
one of the nine thousand shares of land ; but if it was weakly and deformed, 
they ordered it to be thrown into the place called Apothetse, which is a deep 
cavern near the mountain Taygetus : concluding that its life could be no 
advantage either to itself or to the public, since nature had not given it at 
first any strength or goodness of constitution. For the same reason the 
women did not wash their new-born infants with water, but with wine, thus 
making some trial of their habit of body ; imagining that sickly and 
epileptic children sink and die under the experiment, while healthy became 
more vigorous and hardy. Great care and art was also exerted by the nurses ; 
for, as they never swathed the infants, their limbs had a freer turn, and their 
countenances a more liberal air ; besides, they used them to any sort of 
meat, to have no terrors in the dark, nor to be afraid of being alone, and to 
leave all ill humour and unmanly crying. Hence people of other countries 
purchased Lacedaemonian nurses for their children. 


The Spartan children were not in that manner, under tutors purchased or 
hired with money, nor were the parents at liberty to educate them as they 
pleased : but as soon as they were seven years old, Lycurgus ordered them 
to be enrolled in companies, where they were all kept under tlie same order 
and discipline, and had their exercises and recreations in common. He who 
showed the most conduct and courage amongst them, was made 
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captain of the company. The rest kept their eyes upon him, obeyed his 


orders, and bore with patience the punishment he inflicted : so that their 
whole education was an exercise of obedience. The old men were present at 


their diversions, and often suggested some occasion of dispute or quarrel, 
that they might observe with exactness the spirit of each, and their firmness 
in battle. 


As for learning, they had just what was absolutely necessary. All the rest of 
their education was calculated to make them subject to command, to endure 
labour, to fight and conquer. They added, therefore, to their discipline, as 
they advanced in age ; cutting their hair very close, making them go 
barefoot, and play, for the most part, quite naked. At twelve years of age, 
their under garment was taken away, and but one upper one a year allowed 
them. Hence they were necessarily dirty in their persons, and not indulged 
the great favour of baths and oils, except on some particular days of the 
year. They slept in companies, on beds made of the tops of reeds, which 
they gathered with their own hands, without knives, and brought from the 
banks of the Eurotas. In winter they were permitted to add a little thistle- 
down, as that seemed to have some warmth in it. 


They steal, too, whatever victuals they possibly can, ingeniously contriving 
to do it when persons are asleep, or keep but indifferent watch. If they are 
discovered, they are punished not only with whipping, but with hunger. 
Indeed, their supper is but slender at all times, that, to fence against want, 
they may be forced to exercise their courage and address. This is the first 
intention of their spave diet : a subordinate one is, to make them grow tall. 
For when the animal spirits are not too much oppressed by a great quantity 
of food, which stretches itself out in breadth and thickness, they mount 
upwards by their natural lightness, and the body easily and freely shoots up 
in height. This also contributes to make them handsome : for thin and 
slender habits yield more freely to nature, which then gives a fine 
proportion to the limbs ; whilst the heavy and gross resist her by their 
weight. 


The boys steal with so much caution, that one of them, having conveyed a 
young fox under his garment, suffered the creature to tear out his bowels 
with his teeth and claws, choosing rather to die than to be detected. Nor 
does this appear incredible, if we consider what their young men can endure 
to this day ; for we have seen many of them expire under the lash at the 
altar of Diana Orthia. 


Tlie Famed Laconic Discourse ; Spartan Discipline 


The boys were also taught to use sharp repartee, seasoned with humour, and 
whatever they said was to be concise and pithy. For Lycurgus, as we have 
observed, fixed but a small value on a considerable quantity of his iron 
money ; but on the contrary, the worth of speech was to consist in its being 
comprised in a few plain words , pregnant with a great deal of sense : and 
he contrived that by long silence they might learn to be sententious and 
acute in their replies. As debauchery often causes weakness and sterility in 
the body, so the intemperance of the tongue makes conversation empty and 
insipid. King Agis, therefore, when a certain Athenian laughed at the 
Lacedsemonian short swords and said, ” The jugglers would swallow them 
with ease upon the stage,” answered in his laconic way, ” And yet we can 
reach our enemies’ hearts with them.” Indeed, to me there seems to be 
something in this concise manner of speaking which immediately reaches 
the object aimed at, and forcibly strikes the mind of the hearer. 
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Lycurgus himself was short and sententious in his discourse, if we may 
judge by some of his answers which are recorded : that, for instance, 
concerning the constitution. When one advised him to establish a popular 
government in Lacedsemon, ” Go,” said he, ” and first make a trial of it in 
thy own family.” That again, concerning sacrifices to the deity, when he 
was asked why he appointed them so trifling and of so little value, ” That 
we may never be in want,” said he, “of something to offer him.” Once 
more, when they inquired of him, what sort of martial exercises he allowed 
of, he answered, ” All, excej)t those in which you stretch out your palms.” 
Several such like replies of his are said to be taken from the letters which he 
wrote to his countrymen : as to their question, “m How shall we best guard 
against the invasion of an enemy ? ” ” By continuing poor, and not desiring 
in your possessions to be one above another.” And to the question, whether 
they should enclose Sparta with walls, ” That city is well fortified which 


has a wall of men instead of brick.” Whether these and some other letters 
ascribed to him are genuine or not, is no easy matter to determine. 


Even when they indulged a vein of pleasantry, one might perceive, that they 
would not use one unnecessary word, nor let an expression escape them that 
had not some sense worth attending to. For one being asked to go and hear 
a person who imitated the nightingale to perfection, answered, ” I have 
heard the nightingale herself.” 


Nor were poetry and music less cultivated among them, than a concise 
dignity of expression. Their songs had a spirit, which could rouse the soul, 
and impel it in an enthusiastic manner to action. The language was plain 
and manly, the subject serious and moral. For they consisted chiefly of the 
praises of heroes that had died for Sparta, or else of expressions of detesta- 
tion for such wretches as had declined the glorious opportunity, and rather 
chose to drag on life in misery and contempt. Nor did they forget to express 
an ambition for glory suitable to their respective ages. 


Hippias the sophist tells us, that Lycurgus himself was a man of great 
personal valour, and an experienced commander. Philostephanus also 
ascribes to him the first division of cavalry into troops of fifty, who were 
drawn up in a square body. But Demetrius the Phalerean says, that he never 
had any military employment, and that there was the profoundest peace 
imaginable when he established the Constitution of Sparta. His providing 
for a cessation of arms during the Olympic Games is likewise a mark of the 
humane and peaceable man. 


The discipline of the Lacedaemonians continued after they were arrived at 
years of maturity. For no man was at liberty to live as he pleased ; the city 
being like one great camp, where all had their stated allowance, and knew 
their public charge, each man concluding that he was born, not for himself, 
but for his country. Hence, if they had no particular orders, they employed 
themselves in inspecting the boys, and teaching them something useful, or 
in learning of those that were older than themselves. One of the greatest 
privileges that Lycurgus procured his countrymen, was the enjoyment of 
leisure, the consequence of his forbidding them to exercise any mechanic 
trade. It was not worth their while to take great pains to raise a fortune, 


sinces riches there were of no account : and the helots, who tilled the 
ground, were answerable for the produce above-mentioned. 


Lawsuits were banished from Lacedtemon with money. The Spartans knew 
neither riches nor poverty, but possessed an equal competency, and had a 
cheap and easy way of supplying their few wants. Hence, when tliey were 
not engaged in war, their time was taken up with dancing, feasting. 
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hunting, or meeting to exercise or converse. They went not to market under 
thirty years of age, all their necessary concerns being managed by their 
relations and adopters. Nor was it reckoned a credit to the old to be seen 
sauntering in the marketplace ; it was deemed more suitable for them to 
pass great part of the day in the schools of exercise, or places of 
conversation. Their discourse seldom turned upon money, or business, or 
trade, but upon the praise of the excellent, or the contempt of the worthless ; 
and the last was expressed with that pleasantry and humour, which 
conveyed instruction and correction without seeming to intend it. Nor was 
Lycurgus himself immoderately severe in his manner ; but, as Sosibius tells 
us, he dedicated a little statue to the god of laughter in each hall. He 
considered facetiousness as a seasoning of their hard exercise and diet, and 
therefore ordered it to take place on all proper occasions, in their common 
entertainments and parties of pleasures. Upon the whole, he taught his 
citizens to think nothing more disagreeable than to live by (or for) 
themselves. 


The Senate ; Burial Customs ; Home-Staying ; The Ambuscade 


The Senate, as said before, consisted at first of those that were assist-ants to 
Lycurgus in his great enterprise. Afterwards, to fill up any vacancy that 
might happen, he ordered the most worthy men to be selected, of those that 
were full threescore years old. This was the most respectable dispute in the 
world, and the contest was truly glorious : for it was not who should be 


swiftest among the swift, or strongest of the strong, but who was the wisest 
and best among the good and wise. He who had the preference was to bear 
this mark of superior excellence through life, this great authority, which put 
into his hands the lives and honour of the citizens, and every other 
important affair. The manner of the election was this : When the people 
were assembled, some persons appointed for the purpose were shut up in a 
room near the place ; where they could neither see nor be seen, and only 
hear the shouts of the constituents : for by them they decided this and most 
other affairs. Each candidate walked silently through the assembly, one after 
another according to lot. Those that were shut up had writing tables, in 
which they set down in different columns the number and loudness of the 
shouts, without knowing whom they were for ; only they marked them as 
first, second, third, and so on, according to the number of the competitors. 
He that had the most and loudest acclamations, was declared duly elected. 
Then he was crowned with a garland, and went round to give thanks to the 
gods : a number of young men followed, striving which should extol him 
most, and the women celebrated his virtues in their songs, and blessed his 
worthy life and conduct. Each of his relations offered him a repast, and their 
address on the occasion was, ” Sparta honours you with this collation.” 
When he had finished the procession, he went to the common table, and 
lived as before. Only two portions were set before him, one of which he 
carried away : and as all the women related to him attended at the gates of 
the public hall, he called her for whom he had the greatest esteem, and 
presented her with the portion, saying at the same time, ” That which 1 
received as a mark of honour, I give to you.” Then she was conducted home 
with great applause by the rest of the women. 


Lycurgus likewise made good regulations with respect to burials. In the first 
place, to take away all superstition, he ordered the dead to be buried in the 
city, and even permitted their monuments to be erected near the temples ; 
accustoming the youth to such sights from their infancy, that they 
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might have no uneasiness from them nor any horror for death, as if people 
were polluted with the touch of a dead body, or with treading upon a grave. 
In the next place, he suffered nothing to be buried with the corpse, except 
the red cloth and the olive leaves in which it was wrapped. Nor would he 
suffer the relations to inscribe any names upon the tombs, except of those 
men that fell in battle, or those women who died in some sacred office. He 
fixed eleven days for the time of mourning : on the twelfth they were to put 
an end to it, after offering sacrifice to Ceres. No part of life was left vacant 
and unimproved, but even with their necessary actions he interwove the 
praise of virtue and the contempt of vice : and he so filled the city with 
living examples, that it was next to impossible for persons who had these 
from their infancy before their eyes, not to be drawn and formed to honour. 


For the same reason he would not permit all that desired to go abroad and 
see other countries, lest they should contract foreign manners, gain traces of 
a life of little discipline, and of a different form of government. He forbade 
strangers, too, to resort to Sparta, who could not assign a good reason for 
their coming; not, as Thucydides says, out of fear they should imitate the 
constitution of that city, and make improvements in virtue, but lest they 
should teach his own people some evil. For along with foreigners come new 
subjects of discourse; new discourse produces new opinions; and from these 
there necessarily spring new passions and desires, which, like discords in 
music, would disturb the established government. He, therefore, thought it 
more expedient for the city, to keep out of it corrupt customs and manners, 
than even to prevent the introduction of a pestilence. 


Thus far, then, we can perceive no vestiges of a disregard to right and 
wrong, which is the fault some people find with the laws of Lycurgus, 
allowing them well enough calculated to produce valour, but not to promote 
justice. Perhaps it was the crypteia’ as they called it, or ambuscade“ if that 
was really one of this lawgiver’s institutions, as Aristotle says it was, which 
gave Plato so bad an impression both of Lycurgus and his laws. The 
governors of the youth ordered the shrewdest of them from time to time to 
disperse themselves in the country, provided only with daggers and some 
necessary provisions. In the day-time they hid themselves, and rested in the 
most private places they could find, but at night they sallied out into the 
roads, and killed all the helots they could meet with. Nay, sometimes by 


day, they fell upon them in the fields, and murdered the ablest and strongest 
of them. Thucydides relates, in his history of the Peloponnesian War, that 
the Spartans selected such of them as were distinguished for their courage, 
to the number of two thousand or more, declared tliem free, crowned them 
with garlands, and conducted them to the temples of the gods ; but soon 
after they all disappeared ; and no one could, either then or since, give 
account in what manner they were destroyed. Aristotle particularly says, 
that the ephori, as soon as they were invested in their office, declared war 
against the helots, that they miglit be massacred under pretence of law. In 
other respects they treated them with great inhumanity : sometimes they 
made them drink till they were intoxicated, and in that condition led them 
into the public halls, to show the young men what drunkenness was. They 
ordered them, too, to sing mean songs, and to dance ridiculous dances, but 
not to meddle with any that were genteel and graceful. Thus they tell us, 
that when the Thebans afterwards invaded Laconia, and took a great 
number of the helots prisoners, they ordered them to sing the odes of 
Terpander, Alcman, or Spendon the Lacedsemonian, but they excused 
themselves, alleg-140 THE HISTORY OF GREECE 
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ing that it was forbidden by tlieir masters. Those who say, that a freeman in 
Sparta was most a freeman, and a slave most a slave, seem well to have 
considered the difference of states. But in my opinion, it was in aftertimes 
that these cruelties took place among the Lacedemonians ; chiefly after the 
great earthquake, when, as history informs us, the helots, joining the 
Messenians, attacked them, did infinite damage to the country, and brought 
the city to the greatest extremity. I can never ascribe to Lycurgus so 
abominable an act as that of the ambuscade. I would judge in this case by 
the mildness and justice which appeared in the rest of his conduct. 


Lycurgus’ Subterfuge to Perpetuate His Laws 


When his principal institutions had taken root in the manners of the people, 
and the government was come to such maturity as to be able to support and 
preserve itself, then, as Plato says of the Deity, that he rejoiced when he had 
created the world, and given it its first motion ; so Lycurgus was charmed 
with the beauty and greatness of his political establishment, when he saw it 


exemplified in fact, and move on in due order. He was next desirous to 
make it immortal, so far as human wisdom could effect it, and to deliver it 
down unchanged to the latest times. For this purpose he assembled all the 
people, and told them, the provisions he had already made for the state were 
indeed sufficient for virtue and happiness, but the greatest and most 
important matter was still behind, which he could not disclose to them till 
he had consulted the oracle ; that they must therefore inviolably observe his 
laws, without altering anything in them, till he returned from I)el})hi ; and 
then he would acquaint them with the pleasure of Apollo. When they had 
promised to do so, he took an oath of the kings and senators, and afterwards 
of all the citizens, that they would abide by the present establishment till 
Lycurgus came back. He then took his journey to Delphi. 


When he arrived there, he offered sacrifice to the gods, and consulted the 
oracle, whether his laws were sufficient to promote virtue, and secure the 
happiness of the state. Apollo answered, that the laws were excellent, and 
that the city which kept to the constitution he had established, would be the 
most glorious in the world. This oracle Lycurgus took down in writing, and 
sent it to Sparta. He then offered another sacrifice, and embraced his friends 
and his son, determined never to release his citizens from their oath, but 
voluntarily there to put a period to his life ; while he was yet of an age when 
life was not a burden, when death was not desirable, and while he was not 
unhappy in any one circumstance. He, therefore, destroyed himself by 
abstaining from food, persuaded that the very death of lawgivers, should 
have its use, and their exit, so far from being insignificant, have its share of 
virtue, and be considered as a great action. To him, indeed, whose 
performances were so illustrious, the conclusion of life was the crown of 
happiness, and his death was left guardian of those invaluable blessings he 
had procured his couiitr3-men through life, as they had taken an oath not to 
depart from his establishment till his return. Nor was he deceived in his 
expectations. Sparta continued superior to the rest of Greece, both in its 
government at home and reputation abroad, so long as it retained the 
institution of Lycurgus ; and this it did during the space of five hundred 
years, and the reign of Fourteen successive kings, down to Agis the son of 
Archidamus. As for the appointment of the ephors, it was so far from 
weakening the constitution, that it gave it additional vigour, and though it 


seemed to be established in favour of the people, it strengthened the 
aristocracy. c 
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Thus far we have followed Plutarch ; now let us see what modern authority 
will say of the influence of Lycurgus. 


The best commentary on the laws of Lycurgus is the history of Sparta ; let 
us read it and judge the tree by its fruits. 


Lycurgus, if we unite under his name all the laws mentioned, without 
pausing to make sure that they are rightfully attributed, had operated with 
rare sagacity to render Sparta immutable and its constitution immortal. But 
there exists an arch-enemy to the things of this world that call themselves 
eternal — the old man with the white beard and denuded scalp that 
antiquity armed with a scythe. Legislators like, no better than poets, to take 
him into account ; they are ready enough to declare that they have erected 
an edifice more solid than brass. Time advances and the whole structure 
crumbles to the earth. Sparta braved him through several centuries, by 
sacrificing the liberty of her citizens whom she kept bowed under the 
severest discipline. She lasted long, but never truly lived. As soon as her 
inflexible, and in some respects immoral, constitution, established outside 
the usual conditions under which society exists, was shaken, her decadence 
was rapid and irrevocable. 


Lycurgus had desired to make fixed, population, lands, and the number and 
fortune of citizens ; as it turned out never was there a city where property 
changed hands more frequently, where the condition of citizens was more 
unstable, or their number subject to more steady diminution. He had 
singularly restricted individual property rights to strengthen the power of 
the state ; and Aristotle says : ” In Sparta the state is poor, the individual 


rich and avaricious.” He had failed to recognise the laws of nature in the 
education and destiny of women ; and Aristotle, charging the SjDartan 
women with immorality, with greed, and even calling into question their 
courage, sees in the license they allowed themselves one of the causes of 
Lacedtemon’s downfall. 


He made the helots tremble under his rule, and finally sent them back to 
their masters. He prohibited long wars ; but he had made war attractive by 
freeing the soldiers from the heavy rules laid upon the citizen, and it was by 
war and victory that his republic perished. He withdrew from his fellow- 
citizens all power of initiative, assigning to each moment of their lives its 
particular duty ; in a word, to speak with Rousseau, who was also a master 
of political paradox, ” His laws completely changed the nature of man to 
make of him a citizen.” Yet Sparta, become a revolutionar}’ city, perished 
for want of men. He proscribed gold and silver that there might be no 
corruption, and nowhere since the Median wars, was venality so 
pronounced and shameless. 


He banished the arts, except for the adornment of his temple of Apollo at 
Amyclse ; and in this he succeeded. Pausanias makes note of some fifty 
temples in LacedAemonia, but not a stone of them remains. Rustic piety and 
not art erected them. Save for a certain taste in music, the dance, and a 
severe style of poetry, Sparta stands alone as a barbarian city in tlie mid-dle 
of Greece, a spot of darkness where all else is light ; she did not even know 
thoroughly the only art she practised, that of war ; at least she always 
remained ignorant of certain features of it. 


As Aristotle says : ” Trained for Avar, Lacedicmonia, like a sword in its 
scabbard, rests in peace.” All her institutions taught her to fight, not one to 
live the life of the spirit. Savage and egotistical, she satisfied the pride 
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power and success, but what did she do for the world ? A war machine 
perfectly fitted to destroy but incapable of production, what has she left 
behind her ? Not an artist nor a man of genius, not even a ruin that bears her 
name ; she is dead in every part as Thucydides predicted, while Athens, 
calumniated by rhetoricians of all ages, still has to show the majestic ruins 
of her temples, source of inspiration to modern art in two worlds, as her 
poets and philosophers are the source of eternal beauty. 


To sum up, and this is the lesson taught by this history : rigidly as Lycurgus 
might decree for Sparta equality of possessions, an end contrary to natural 
as to social conditions, nowhere in Greece was social inequality so marked. 
Something of her discipline subsisted longer, and it was this strange social 
ordonnance that won for Lacedsemon her power and renown, striking as it 
did all other populations with astonishment. 


The Spartans have further set a noble example of sobriety, and of contempt 
for passion, pain, and death. They could obey and they could die. Law was 
for them, according to the felicitous expression of Pindarus and of 
Montaigne : “Queen and Empress of the World.” Let us accord to them one 
more virtue which does them honour, respect for those upon whose head 
Time has placed the crown of whitened locks. 


The aristocratic poet of Boeotia who like another Dorian, Theognis of 
Megara hated the masses, admired the city where reigned under a line of 
hereditary kings, ” The wisdom of old men, and the lances of young, the 
choirs of the Muse and sweet harmony.” Simonides more clearly recognises 
the true reason of Sparta’s greatness ; he called Lacedremon ” the city 
which tames men.” Empire over oneself usually gives empire over others, 
and for a long time the Spartan possessed both.</ 


§^ 
CHAPTER VII. THE MESSENIAN WARS OF SPARTA 


That there were two long contests between the Lacedaemonians and 
Messenians, and that in both tlie former were Completely victorious, is a 
fact sufficiently attested. And if we could trust the statements in Pausanias, 


— our chief and almost only authority on the subject, — we should be ina 
situation to recount the history of both these wars in considerable detail. But 
unfortunately, the incidents narrated in that writer have been gathered from 
sources which are, even by his own admission, undeserving of credit, from 
Rhianus, the poet of Bene in Crete, who had composed an epic poem on 
Aristomenes and the Second Messenian War, about B.C. 220, and from 
Myron of Priene, a prose author whose date is not exactly known, but 
belonging to the Alexandrine age, and not earlier than the third century 
before the Christian era. 


The poet Tyrtteus was himself engaged on the side of the Spartans in the 
second war, and it is from him that we learn the few indisputable facts 
respecting both the first and the second. If the Messenians had never been 
re-established in Peloponnesus, we should probably never have heard any 
further details respecting these early contests. That re-establishment, and 
the first foundation of the city called Messene on Mount Ithome, was 
among the capital wounds inflicted on Sparta by Epaminondas, in the year 
B.C. 369, — between three hundred and two hundred and fifty years after 
the conclusion of the Second Messenian War. The descendants of the old 
Messenians, who had remained for so long a period without any fixed 
position in Greece, were incorporated in the new city, together with various 
helots and miscellaneous settlers who had no claim to a similar genealogy. 
The gods and heroes of the Messenian race were reverentially invoked at 
this great ceremony, especially the great hero Aristomenes ; and the site of 
Mount Ithome, the ardour of the newly established citizens, the hatred and 
apprehension of Sparta, operating as a powerful stimulus to the creation and 
multiplication of what are called traditions’ sufficed to expand the few facts 
known respecting the struggles of the old Messenians into a variety of 
details. In almost all these stories we discover a colouring unfavourable to 
Sparta, contrasting forcibly with the account given by Isocrates in his 
discourse called Archidamus, wherein we read the view which a Spartan 
might take of the ancient conquests of his forefathers. But a clear proof that 
these Messenian stories had no real basis of tradition, is shown in the 
contradictory statements respecting the prime hero Aristomenes. Wes-seling 
thinks that there were two persons named Aristomenes, one in the first and 
one in the second war. This inextricable confusion respecting the greatest 


name in Messenian antiquity, shows how little any genuine stream of 
tradition can here be recognised. 
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Paiisanias states the First Messenian War as beginning in B.C. 743 and 
lasting till B.C. 724, — the Second, as beginning in B.C. 685 and lasting till 
B.C. 668. Neither of these dates rest upon any assignable positive authority 
; but the time assigned to the first war seems probable, that of the second is 
apparently too early. Tyrtseus authenticates both the duration of the first 
war, twenty years, and the eminent services rendered in it by the Spartan 
king Theopompus. He says, moreover, speaking during the second war, “the 
fathers of our fathers conquered Messene ;” thus loosely indicating the 
relative dates of the two. 


The Spartans (as we learn from Isocrates, whose words date from a time 
when the city of Messene was only a recent foundation) professed to have 
seized the territory, partly in revenge for the impiety of the Messenians in 
killing their king, the Heraclid Cresphontes, whose relative had appealed to 
them for aid, — partly by sentence of the Delphian oracle. Such were the 
causes which had induced them first to invade the country, and they had 
conquered it after a struggle of twenty years. The Lacedaemonian 
explanations, as given in Pausanias, seem for the most part to be counter- 
statements arranged after the time when the Messenian version, evidently 
the interesting and popular account, had become circulated.“ 


Within the limits of Messenia there was a temple of Diana Limnatis, which 
was alone common to the Messenians among the Dorians, and to the 
Lacedcemonians. The Lacedpemonians asserted, that the virgins whom they 
sent to the festival were violated by the Messenians ; that their king, 


Teleclus, was slain through endeavouring to prevent the injury, and that the 
violated virgins slew themselves through shame. 


The Messenians, however, relate this affair differently; that stratagems 
were raised by Teleclus against those persons of quality that came to the 
temple in Messene. For when the Lacedaemonians, on account of the 
goodness of the land desired to possess Messenia, Teleclus adorned the 
beardless youths after the manner of virgins, and so disposed them, that 
they might suddenly attack tlie Lacedaemonians with their daggers as they 
were sitting. The Messenians, however, running to their assistance, slew 
both Teleclus and all the beardless youths. But the Lacedaemonians, as they 
were conscious that this action was perpetrated by public consent, never 
attempted to revenge the death of their king. And such are the reports of 
each party, which every one believes, just as he is influenced by his 
attachment to each. After this event had taken place, and when one 
generation had passed away, a hatred commenced between the 
Lacedaemonians and Messenians. c 


FIRST MESSENIAN WAR 


In spite of the death of Teleclus, however, the war did not actually break out 
until some little time after, when Alcamenes and Theopompus were kings at 
Sparta, and Antiochus and Androcles, sons of Pintas, kings of Messenia. 
The immediate cause of it was a private altercation between the Messenian 
Polychares (victor at the fourth Olympiad, B.C. 764) and the Spartan 
Euseph-nus. Polychares having been grossly injured by Euaephnus, and his 
claim for redress having been rejected at Sparta, took revenge by 
aggressions upon other Lacedaemonians ; the Messenians refused to give 
him up, though one of the two kings, Androcles, strongly insisted upon 
doing so, and maintained his opinion so earnestly against the opposite sense 
of the majority and of his brother, Antiochus, that a tumult arose, and he 
was slain. 
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The Lacedaemonians, now resolving upon war, struck the first blow without 
any formal declaration, by surprising the border town of Amphea, and 
putting its defenders to the sword. They further overran the Messenian 
territory, and attacked some other towns, but without success. Euphaes, who 
had now succeeded his father Antiochus as king of Messenia, summoned 
the forces of the country and carried on the war against them with energy 
and boldness. For the first four years of the war, the Lacedaemonians made 
no progress, and even incurred the ridicule of the old men of their nation as 
faint-hearted warriors : in the fifth year, they made a more vigorous 
invasion, under their two kings, Theopompus and Polydorus, who were met 
by Euphaes with the full force of the Messenians. A desperate battle 
ensued, in which it does not seem that either side gained much advantage : 
nevertheless the Messenians found themselves so much enfeebled by it, that 
they were forced to take refuge on the fortified mountain of Ithome, and to 
abandon the rest of the country. & 


After this battle the affairs of the Messenians were in a calamitous situation. 
For, in the first place, through the great sums of money which they had 
expended in fortifying their cities, they had no longer the means of 
supplying their army. In the next place, their slaves had fled to the 
Lacedaemonians. And lastly, a disease resembling a pestilence, though it 
did not infest all their country, greatly embarrassed their affairs. In 
consequence, therefore, of consulting about their present situation, they 
thought proper to abandon all those cities which had the most inland 
situation, and to betake themselves to the mountain Ithome. In this 
mountain there was a city of no great magnitude, which, they say, is 
mentioned by Homer in his catalogue : 


” And those that in the steep Ithome dwell.” 


In this city, therefore, fixing their residence, they enlarged the ancient 
enclosure, so that it might be sufficient to defend the whole of its 
inhabitants. This place was in other respects well fortified : for Ithome is 
not inferior to any of the mountains within the isthmus in magnitude ; and 
besides this, is most difficult of access. 


When they were settled in this mountain, they determined to send to 
Delphos, and consult the oracle concerning the event of the war. Tisis, 
therefore, the son of Alcis, was employed on this errand ; a man who, in 
nobility of birth, was not inferior to any one, and who was particularly 
given to divination. This Tisis, on his return from Delphos, was attacked by 
a band of Lacedaemonians belonging to the guard of Amphea, but defended 
himself so valiantly that they were not able to take him. It is certain, 
however, that they did not desist from wounding him, till a voice was heard, 
from an invisible cause, “Dismiss the bearer of the oracle.” And Tisis, 
indeed, as soon as he returned to his own people, repeated the oracle to the 
king, and not long after died of his wounds. But Euphaes, collecting the 
Messenians together, recited the oracle, which was as follows : ” Sacrifice a 
pure virgin, who is allotted a descent from the blood of the jfEpytidae, to 
the infernal demons, by cutting her throat in the night : but if the virgin who 
is led to the altar descends from any other family, let her voluntarily offer 
herself to be sacrificed.” Such then being the declaration of the god, 
immediately all the virgins descended from the \pytidae awaited the 


decision of lots : when the lot fell upon the daughter of Lyciscus, the 
prophet Epebolus told them that it was not proper that she should be 
sacrificed, because she was not the genuine daughter of Lyciscus : but that 
the wife of Lyciscus, in 
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consequence of her barrenness, had falsely pretended that this was her 
daughter. 


The Futile Sacrifice of the Daughter of Aristodemus 


In the meantime, while the prophet was thus dissuading the people, 
Lyciscus privately took away the virgin and fled to Sparta. But the 
Messenians being greatly dejected as soon as they perceived that Lyciscus 
had fled, Aristodemus, a man descended from the ^pytidee, and who was 
most illustrious in warlike concerns and other respects, offered his own 
daughter as a voluntary sacrifice. Destiny, however, no less absorbs the 
alacrity of mankind, than the mud of a river the pebbles which it contains. 
For the following circumstance became a hindrance to Aristodemus, who 
was then desirous of saving Messene by sacrificing his daughter : A 
Messenian citizen whose name is not transmitted to us happened to be in 
love with the daughter of Aristodemus, and was just on the point of making 
her his wife. This man from the first entered into a dispute with 
Aristodemus, asserting that the virgin was no longer in the power of her 
father, as she had been promised to him in marriage, but that all authority 
over her belonged to him as her intended husband. However, finding that 
this plea was ineffectual, he made use of a shameful lie in order to 
accomplish his purpose, and affirmed that he had lain with the girl, and that 
she was now with child by him. But in the end, Aristodemus was so 
exasperated by this lie, that he slew his daughter, and having cut open her 
womb, plainly evinced that she was not with child. 


Upon this, Epebolus, who was present, exhorted them to sacrifice the 
daughter of some other person, because the daughter of Aristodemus, in 
consequence of having been slain by her father in a rage, could not be the 
sacrifice to those da3mons which the oracle commanded. In consequence of 
the prophet thus addressing the people, they immediately rushed forth in 
order to slay the suitor of the dead virgin, as he had been the means of 
Aristodemus becoming defiled with the blood of his offspring, and had 
rendered the hope of their preservation dubious. But this man was a 
particular friend of Euphaes ; and in consequence of this, Euphaes 
persuaded the Messenians that the oracle was accomplished in the death of 
the virgin, and that they ought to be satisfied with what Aristodemus had 
accomplished. All the “pytidie, therefore, were of the opinion of Euphaes, 
because each was anxious to be liberated from the fear of sacrificing his 
daughter. In consequence of this, the advice of the king was generally 
received, and the assembly dissolved. And after this they turned their 
attentions to the sacrifices and festival of the gods.c 


The war still continued, and in the thirteenth year of it another hard-fought 
battle took place, in which the brave Euphaes was slain, but the re-sult was 
again indecisive. Aristodemus, being elected king in his place, prosecuted 
the war strenuously: the fifth year of his reign is signalised by a third 
general battle, wherein the Corinthians assist the Spartans, and the 
Arcadians and Sicyonians are on the side of Messenia ; the victory is here 
decisive on the side of Aristodemus, and the Lacedsemonians are driven 
back into their own territory. It was now their turn to send envoys and ask 
advice from the Delphian oracle; and the remaining events of the war 
exhibit a series, partly of stratagems to fulfil the injunctions of the priestess, 
partly of prodigies in which the divine wrath is manifested against the 
Messenians. The king Aristodemus, agonised with the thought that he has 
slain his own daughter without saving his country, puts an end to his 
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own life. In the twentieth year of the war, the Messeniaus abandoned 
Ithome, which the Lacedaemonians razed to the ground : the rest of the 
country was speedily conquered, and such of the inhabitants as did not flee 
either to Arcadia or to Eleusis, were reduced to complete submission. 


Such is the abridgement of what Pausanias gives as the narrative of the First 
Messenian War. Most of his details bear the evident stamp of mere late 
romance : and it will easily be seen that the sequence of events presents no 
plausible explanation of that which is really indubitable — the result. The 
twenty years’ war, and the final abandonment of Ithome, are attested by 
Tyrtseus, and beyond all doubt, as well as the harsh treatment of the 
conquered. ” Like asses worn down by heavy burthens ” (says the Spartan 
poet) ” they were compelled to make over to their masters an entire half of 
the produce of their fields, and to come in the garb of woe to Sparta, 
themselves and their wives, as mourners at the decease of the kings and 
principal persons.” The revolt of their descendants, against a yoke so 
oppressive, goes by the name of the Second Messenian War. 


The Hero Aristomenes and the tSecond Messenian War 


Had we possessed the account of the First Messenian War as given by 
Myron and Diodorus, it would evidently have been very different from the 
above, because they included Aristomenes in it, and to him the leading parts 
would be assigned. As the narrative now stands in Pausanias, we are not 
introduced to that great Messenian hero, — the Achilles of the epic of 
Rhianus, — until the second war, in which his gigantic proportions stand 
prominently forward. He is the great champion of his country in the three 
battles which are represented as taking place during this war : the first, with 
indecisive result, at Derie ; the second, a signal victory on the part of the 
Messenians, at the Boar’s Grave ; the third, an equally signal defeat, in 
consequence of the traitorous flight of Aristocrates, king of the Arcadian 
Orchomenus, who, ostensibly embracing the alliance of the Messenians, 
had received bribes from Sparta. Thrice did Aristomenes sacrifice to Zeus 
Ithomates the sacrifice called Hecatomphonia, reserved for those who had 
Slain with their own hands a hundred enemies in battle. At the head of a 
chosen band he carried his incursions more than once into the heart of the 
Lacedtemonian territory, surprised Amycla3 and Pilaris, and even 


penetrated by night into the unfortified precinct of Sparta itself, where he 
suspended his shield, as a token of defiance, in the temple of Athene 
Chalcioecus. Thrice was he taken prisoner, but on two occasions 
marvellously escaped before he could be conveyed to Sparta. ^ Pausanias 
thus describes one of his escapes : 


” Aristomenes continued to plunder the Spartan land, nor did he cease his 
hostilities till, happening to meet with more than half of the Lacedtemonian 
forces, together with both the kings, among other wounds which he 
received in defending himself, he was struck so violently on the head with a 
stone, that his eyes were covered with darkness, and he fell to the ground. 
The Lacedemonians, on seeing this, rushed in a collected body upon him, 
and took him alive, together with fifty of his men. They likewise 
determined to throw all of them into the Ceadas, or a deep chasm, into 
which the most criminal offenders were hurled. Indeed, the other 
Messenians perished after this manner; but some god who had so often 
preserved Aristomenes, delivered liim at that time from the fury of the 
Spartans. And some who entertain the most magnificent idea of his 
character, say, that an eagle flying to him bore him on its wings to the 
bottom of the chasm, so that he sustained no injury by the fall. 
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” Indeed, he had not long reached the bottom before a dcemen shewed him 
a passage, by which he might make his escape ; for as he lay in this 
profound chasm wrapped in a robe, expecting nothing but death, he heard a 
noise on the third day, and uncovering his face (for he was now able to look 
through the darkness) he saw a fox touching one of the dead bodies. 
Considering, therefore, where the passage could be through which the beast 
had entered, he waited till the fox came nearer to him, and when this 
happened seized it with one of his hands, and with the other, as often as it 
turned to him, exposed his robe for the animal to seize. At length, the fox 
beginning to run away, he suffered himself to be drawn along by her, 
through places almost impervious, till he saw an opening just sufficient for 


the fox to pass through, and a light streaming through the hole. And the 
animal, indeed, as soon as she was freed from Aristomenes, betook herself 
to her usual place of retreat. But Aristomenes, as the opening was not large 
enough for him to pass through, enlarged it with his hands, and escaped safe 
to Ira. The fortune, indeed by which Aristomenes was taken, was 
wonderful, for his spirit and courage were so great, that no one could hope 
to take him ; but his preservation at Ceadas is far more wonderful, and at 
the same time it is evident to all men that it did not take place without the 
interference of a divine power, “c 


The fortified mountain of Ira on the banks of the river Nedon, and near the 
Ionian Sea, had been occupied by the Messenians, after the battle in which 
they had been betrayed by Aristocrates the Arcadian ; it was there that they 
had concentrated their whole force, as in the former war at Ithome, 
abandoning the rest of the country. Under the conduct of Aristomenes, 
assisted by the prophet Theoclus, they maintained this strong position for 
eleven years. At length, they were compelled to abandon it ; but, as in the 
case of Ithome, the final determining circumstances are represented to have 
been, not any sujieriority of bravery or organisation on the part of the 
Lacedaemonians, but treacherous betrayal and ‘stratagem, seconding the 
fatal decree of the gods. Unable to maintain Ira longer, Aristomenes, with 
his sons, and a body of his countrymen, forced his way through the 
assailants, and quitted the country — some of them retiring to Arcadia and 
Elis, and finally migrating to Rhegium. He himself passed the remainder of 
his days in Rhodes, where he dwelt along with his son-in-law, Damagetus, 
the ancestor of the noble Rhodian family, called the Diagorids, celebrated 
for its numerous Olympic victories. 


Such are the main features of what Pausanias calls the Second Messenian 
War, or of what ought rather to be called the Aristomeneis of the poet 
Rhianus. That after the foundation of Messene, and the recall of the exiles 
by Epaminondas, favour and credence was found for many tales respecting 
the prowess of the ancient hero whom they invoked in their libations, — 
tales well-calculated to interest the fancy, to vivify the patriotism, and to 
inflame the anti-Spartan antipathies, of the new inhabitants, — there can be 
little doubt. And the Messenian maidens of that day may well have sung, in 
their public processional sacrifices, how ” Aristomenes pursued the flying 


Lacedaemonians down to the mid-plain of Stenyclarus, and up to the very 
summit of the mountain.” From such stories, traditions they ought not to be 
denominated, Rhianus may doubtless have borrowed ; but if proof were 
wanting to show how completely he looked at his materials from the point 
of view of the poet, and not from that of the historian, we should find it in 
the remarkable fact noticed by Pausanias : Rhianus represented Leotychides 
as having been king of Sparta during the Second Messenian War; now 
Leotychides, as Pausanias observes, did not reign until near a century and a 
half afterwards, during the Persian invasion. 
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To the great champion of Messenia, during this war, we may oppose, on the 
side of Sparta, another remarkable person, less striking as a character of 
romance, but more interesting, in many ways, to the historian — the poet 
Tyrtseus, a native of Aphidnse in Attica, an inestimable ally of the 
Laceda3monians during most part of this second struggle. According to a 
story — which however has the air partly of a boast of the later Attic 
orators — the Spartans, disheartened at the first successes of the 
Messenians, consulted the Delphian oracle, and were directed to ask for a 
leader from Athens. i^ “At the same time,” Pausanias writes, “the 
Lacedaemonians received an oracle from Delphos, which commanded them 
to make use of an Athenian for their counsellor. Hence, when by 
ambassadors they had informed the Athenians of the oracle, and at the same 
time required an 


View of Delphi, Seat of the Delphian Oracle 


Athenian as their adviser, the Athenians were by no means willing to com- 
ply : for they considered, that the Lacedaemonians could not without great 
danger to the Athenians take possession of the best part of Peloponnesus ; 

and at the same time, they were unwilling to disobey the commands of the 
god. 


” At last they adopted the following expedient : There was at Athens a 
certain teacher of grammar, whose name was Tyrticus, who appeared to 
possess the smallest degree of intellect, and who was lame in one of his 
feet. This man they sent to Sparta, who at one time instructed the principal 
persons in what was necessary for them to do, and at another time 
instructed the com-mon people by singing elegies to them, in which the 
praise of valour was contained, and verses called anapcesti.’” <”? 


This seems to be a colouring put upon the story by later writers, and the 
intervention of the Athenians in the matter in any way deserves little credit. 
It seems more probable tliat the legendary connection of the Dioscuri with 
Apliidnie, celeljrated at or near that time by the poet Alcnian, brouglit 
al)out, through the Delphian oracle, the presence of the Aphiduieau poet at 
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Sparta. Respecting the lameness of Tyrtaeus, we can say nothing : but that 
he was a schoolmaster (if we are constrained to employ an unsuitable term) 
is highly probable, for in that day, minstrels, who composed and sung 
poems, were the only persons from whom the youth received any men-tal 
training. Moreover, his sway over the youthful mind is particularly noted in 
the compliment paid to him, in after-days, by king Leonidas : “Tyrtseus was 
an adept in tickling the souls of youth.” We see enough to satisfy us that he 
was by birth a stranger, though he became a Spartan by the subsequent 
recompense of citizenship conferred upon him ; that he was sent through 
the Delphian oracle ; that he was an impressive and efficacious minstrel, 
and that he had, moreover, sagacity enough to employ his talents for present 
purposes and diverse needs ; being able, not merely to reanimate the 
languishing courage of the baffled warrior, but also to soothe the 
discontents of the mutinous. That his strains, which long maintained 
undiminished popularity among the Spartans, contributed much to 
determine the ultimate issue of this war, there is no reason to doubt ; nor is 
his name the only one to attest the susceptibility of the Spartan mind in that 
day towards music and poetry. The first establishment of the Carneian 


festival, with its musical competition, at Sparta, falls during the period 
assigned by Pausanias to the Second Messenian War : the Lesbian harper, 
Terpander, who gained the first recorded prize at this solemnity, is affirmed 
to have been sent for by the Spartans pursuant to a mandate from the 
Delphian oracle, and to have been the means of appeasing a sedition. In like 
manner, the Cretan Thaletas was invited thither during a pestilence, which 
his art, as it is pretended, contributed to heal (about 620 B.C.); and Ale- 
man, Xenocritus, Polymnastus, and Sacadas, all foreigners by birth, found 
favourable reception, and acquired popularity, by their music and poetry. 
With the exception of Sacadas, who is a little later, all these names fall in 
the same century as Tyrtccus, between 660 B.C.-610 B.C. The fashion 
which the Spartan music continued for a long time to maintain, is ascribed 
chiefly to the genius of Terpander. 


That the impression produced by Tyrtseus at Sparta, therefore, with his 
martial music, and emphatic exhortations to bravery in the field, as well as 
union at home, should have been very considerable, is perfectly consistent 
with the character both of the age and of the people ; especially as he is 
represented to have appeared pursuant to the injunction of the Delphian 
oracle. From the scanty fragments remaining to us of his elegies and 
anapaests, however, we can satisfy ourselves only of two facts : first, that 
the war was long, obstinately contested, and dangerous to Sparta as well as 
to the I[Messenians ; next, that other parties in Peloponnesus took part on 
both sides, especially on the side of the Messenians. So frequent and 
harassing were the aggressions of the latter upon the Spartan territory, that a 
lat’ ge portion of the border-land was left uncultivated : scarcity ensued, and 
the proprietors of the deserted farms, driven to despair, pressed for a 
redivision of the landed property in the state. It was in appeasing these 
discontents that the poem of Tyrtaeus, called Unnomia, ” Legal Order,” was 
found signally beneficial. It seems certain that a considerable portion of the 
Arcadians, together with the Pisatae and the Triphylians, took part with the 
Messenians ; there are also some statements numbering the Eleans among 
their allies, but this appears not probable. The state of the case rather seems 
to have been, that the old quarrel between the Eleans and the Pisatae, 
res])ecting tlie right to preside at the Olympic games, which had already 
burst forth during the preceding centurj’, in the reign of the ArTHE 
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geian Pheidon, still continued. The Second Messenian War will thus stand 
as beginning somewhere about the 33rd Olympiad, or 648 B.C., between 
seventy and eighty years after the close of the first, and lasting, according to 
Pausanias, seventeen years ; according to Plutarch, more than twenty years. 


Many of the Messenians who abandoned their country after this second 
conquest are said to have found shelter and sympathy among the Arcadians, 
who admitted them to a new home and gave them their daughters in 
marriage ; and who, moreover, punished severely the treason of 
Aristocrates, king of Orchomenos, in abandoning the Messenians at the 
battle of the Trench. 


The Second Messenian War was thus terminated by the complete 
subjugation of the Messenians. Such of them as remained in the country 
were reduced to a servitude probably not less hard than that which Tyrtaeus 
described them as having endured between the first war and the second. In 
aftertimes, the whole territory which figures on the map as Messenia, — 
south of the river Nedon, and westward of the summit of Taygetus, — 
appears as subject to Sparta, and as forming the western portion of Laconia. 
Nor do we hear of any serious revolt from Sparta in this territory until a 
hundred and fifty years afterwards, subsequent to the Persian invasion — a 
revolt which Sparta, after serious efforts, succeeded in crushing. So that the 
territory remained in her power until her defeat at Leuctra, which led to the 
foundation of Messene by Epaminondas. 


Imperfectly as these two Messenian wars are known to us, we may see 
enough to warrant us in saying that both were tedious, protracted, and 
painful, showing how slowly the results of war were then gathered, and 
adding one additional illustration to prove how much the rapid and 
instantaneous conquest of Laconia and Messenia by the Dorians, which the 
Heraclid legend sets forth, is contradicted by historical analogy. 


The relations of Pisa and Elis form a suitable counterpart and sequel to 
those of Messenia and Sparta. Unwilling subjects themselves, the Pisatse 
had lent their aid to the Messenians, and their king Pantaleon, one of the 
leaders of this combined force, had gained so great a temporary success, as 


to dispossess the Eleans of the agonothesia or administration of the games 
for one Olympic ceremony, in the 34th Olympiad. Though again reduced to 
their condition of subjects, they manifested dispositions to renew their 
revolt. These incidents seem to have occurred about the 50th Olympiad, or 
B.C. 580 ; and the dominion of Elis over her Pericecid territory was thus as 
well assured as that of Sparta. The Lacedaemonians, after the close of the 
Peloponnesian War had left them undisputed heads of Greece, formally 
upheld the independence of the Triphylian towns against Elis, and seem to 
have countenanced their endeavours to attach themselves to the Arcadian 
aggregate, which, however, was never fully accomplished. Their 
dependence on Elis became loose and uncertain, but was never wholly 
shaken off. ‘^ 


The complete change in the map of Greece at the close of the Achaean 
period and the origin of the ethnographic system with which the history of 
Hellenic times begins, were always referred by Greek tradition to a last 
wandering of north Grecian tribes. The customary chronology places the 
beginning of this shifting at 1133 or 1124 B.C., i.e.^ less than three 
generations after the so-called conquest of Troy. Recent chronological 
investigations, however, have made it seem probable that a period at least a 
hundred years later should be chosen. 


The first impulse was probably given by new movements of tribes in the 
north. The advance of the Illyrians caused the Thessalians, a part of the 
Epirot tribe of the Thesproti, to withdraw across Pindus into the valley of 
the Peneus, which was afterwards called Thessaly. While the preservation 
of the Greek character in Epirus was henceforth left to the brave Molossi, 
the Thessalians east of Pindus fell upon the settled Greeks of the lowlands 
and destroyed their states. The proudest and most vigorous elements of the 
old population that survived the war, determined to emigrate and found a 
new home. Thus, the Arse migrated to middle Greece, destroyed the old 
states of Thebes and Orchomenus in the basin of the Copais and united this 
whole district, which henceforth appears in history as Boeotia, under their 
rule. 


While the Thessalians were making preparations to subjugate the warlike 
tribes of the highlands about the valley of the Peneus, one of these 
mountain races, the Dorians, carried the mighty movement on to the 
extreme south of the Peloponnesus. Within twenty years, according to 
tradition, they had crossed the narrow strait of Rhium and begun the 
conquest of the Peloponnesus. They ascended the valley of the Alpheus into 
southern Arcadia. From here one body of them descended into the 
Messenian valley of the Pamisus and overwhelmed the old kingdom of the 
Melidse of Pylos. The other branch invaded the principal districts of the 
Achseans in the east and southeast of the Peloponnesus. In open battle the 
rude Dorian foot-soldiers easily defeated the Achsean knights. But they 
could not destroy the colossal walls of the Achaean fortresses or cities, and 
were themselves finally forced to build fortifications from which they could 
watch or invest the Achaean strongholds until the opportunity was 
presented of storming them or forcing their capitulation. It was in such a 
fortified camp that the Dorian capital Sparta had its origin. 
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It was probably the tenacious resistance of tbe Achseans in Laconia that 
determined a large body of the Dorians to leave that district and turn to the 
east, where they completely subjugated Argolis and made Argos the cen-tre 
of Dorian power in the eastern part of the Peloponnesus. 


At the close of the Achsean period Attica was the canton which appeared to 
have the most settled and uniform structure. It now became a favourite 
refuge of migrant Greeks of many different tribes. This movement seems to 
have strengthened little Attica in a considerable degree, for tradition 
ascribes to these immigrants the successful resistance that Attica was able 
to make when the hordes of the conquerors finally approached her borders. 
But Attica was far too small and unproductive to retain the mass of 
fugitives as permanent settlers. So the movement was finally turned towards 


the islands of the “gean and the coast of Asia Minor. According to tradition 
there had already been an Archaean (or “olian) migration to Lesbos and 
Tenedos, from whence the Mysian coast and Troas were later colonised. 


The most important Ionian colonies in the east were in the Cyclades, at 
Miletus, and at Ephesus. As their power continued to grow, the lonians 
gradually Hellenised a broad strip of coast and in the river valleys pushed 
out a considerable distance to the eastward. 


The Dorians also followed the movement of the other Greeks to the islands 
and to Asia. Their most important occupations were Crete, Rhodes, and a 
small portion of the southern coast of Caria, including the cities of Cnidus 
and Halicarnassus. 


By the first half of the eighth century B.C., the Greek world had acquired 
the aspect which it retained for several centuries. The nation had greatly 
increased its territory by colonisation. But the district now called Thessaly 
was in possession of a race that showed little capacity to develop beyond a 
vigorous and pleasure-loving feudalism ; and the Greeks of Epirus and the 
valley of the Achelous had been for several centuries shut out from the 
evolution into Hellenism. So apart from the newly risen power of the 
Boeotians, the future of Greece rested upon the two races that had been but 
little named in the Achaean period. The Dorians had become a great people. 
Argos had at first been the leading power of the Peloponnesus, both in 
religion and in politics. The Doric canton in the valley of the Upper Eurotas 
had made but slow and difficult progress, until, at the close of the ninth and 
beginning of the eighth century, that remarkable military and political 
consolidation was completed which is connected with the name of 
Lycurgus. This was the starting-point of a growth of Spartan power in 
consequence of which before the end of the eighth century the balance of 
Doric power was to pass from Argos to the south of the Peloponnesus. 


Among the lonians the Asiatic branch long remained the more important. 
The Ionian Greeks of the JEgean and of the Lydio-Carian coast, through 
their direct contact with the Orient, introduced to the Greek world new 
elements of culture of a varied character. Of a friendly and adaptable nature, 
they were specially fitted to be the traders and mariners of Greek 
nationality. Politically they became pre-eminently the democratic element 


of the nation, although there were powerful aristocratic groups among them. 
But with them the tendency appears stronger than among the other Greeks 
to allow full scope to personality, individual right, individual liberty, and 
individual activity beside, and even in opposition to the common interest. 


The Asiatic Achaans appear in the historical period only under the name of 
jiolians. This name also came to be applied to those members of tlie Greek 
nation in Europe that could not be counted among either Dorians or lonians. 
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The common name borne by the Greeks after the completion of the 
migrations is that of Hellenes. All the members of the various branches 
exhibit the Hellenic character, though only a few communities developed it 
in so ideal a form as the Athenians at the height of their historical greatness. 
A beautiful heritage of all Hellenes was their appreciation and enjoyment of 
art — of poetry and music as well as the plastic arts. A warm feeling not 
only for the beautiful, but for the ideal and the noble, — among the best 
elements also for right and harmoniously developed life, — and a fine taste 
in art and in ethical perception have never been denied the Greeks. 


They were, moreover, at all periods characterised by a quick intellectual 
receptivity and an incomparable union of glowing fancy, brilliant 
intelligence, and sharp understanding. But mighty passion was coupled with 
all this. Party spirit and furious party hatred ran through all Greek history. 
The proud Greek self-assertion often degenerates into boundless 
presumption. Cruelty in war, even towards Greeks themselves, cunning and 
treachery, harsh self-interest and reckless greed are traits that mar the 
brilliant figure of Hellenism long before the Roman and Byzantine times. ^ 


ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF ATHENS 


In that part of earth termed by the Greeks Hellas, and by the Romans 
Grsecia, a small tract of land known by the name of Attica extends into the 


Agean Sea — the southeast peninsula of Greece. In its greatest length it is 
about sixty, in its greatest breadth about twenty-four, geographical miles. In 
shape it is a rude triangle, — on two sides flows the sea — on the third, the 
mountain range of Parnes and Cithaeron, divides the Attic from the 
Boeotian territory. It is intersected by frequent but not lofty hills, and 
compared with the rest of Greece, its soil, though propitious to the growth 
of the olive, is not fertile or abundant. In spite of painful and elaborate 
culture, the traces of which are yet visible, it never produced a sufficiency 
of corn to supply its population ; and this, the comparative sterility of the 
land, may be ranked among the causes which conduced to the greatness of 
the people. The principal mountains of Attica are, the Cape of Sunium, 
Hymettus renowned for its honey, and Pentelicus for its marble ; the 
principal streams which water the valleys are the capricious and uncertain 
rivulets of Cephisus and Ilissus — streams breaking into lesser brooks, 
deliciously pure and clear. The air is serene, the climate healthful, the 
seasons temperate. Along the hills yet breathe the wild thyme and the 
odorous plants which, everywhere prodigal in Greece, are more especially 
fragrant in that lucid sky — and still the atmosphere colours with peculiar 
and various tints the marble of the existent temples and the face of the 
mountain landscapes. 


Even so early as the traditional appearance of Cecrops amongst the savages 
of Attica, the Pelasgians in Arcadia had probably advanced from the 
pastoral to the civil life ; and this, indeed, is the date assigned by Pausanias 
to the foundation of that ancestral Lycosura, in whose rude remains (by the 
liv-ing fountain and the waving oaks of the modern Diaphorte) the 
antiquary yet traces the fortifications of “the first city which the sun 
beheld.” It is in their buildings that the Pelasgi have left the most 
indisputable record of their name. Their handwriting is yet upon their walls 
! A restless and various people — overrunning the whole of Greece, found 
northward in Dacia, Illyria, and the country of the Getse, colonising the 
coasts of Ionia, and long the master-race of the fairest lands of Italy — they 
have passed 
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away amidst the revolutions of the ekler earth, their ancestry and their 
descendants alike unknown. 


The proofs upon which rest the reputed arrival of Egyptian colonisers, 
under Cecrops, in Attica, have been shown to be slender, the authorities for 
the assertion to be comparatively modern, the arguments against the 
probability of such an immigration in such an age, to be at least plausible 
and important. The traditions speak of them with gratitude as civilisers, not 
with hatred as conquerors. Assisting to civilise the Greeks, they then 
became Greeks ; their posterity merged and lost amidst the native 
population. 


Perhaps in all countries, the first step to social improvement is in the 
institution of marriage, and the second is the formation of cities. As Menes 
in Egypt, as Fohi in China, so Cecrops at Athens is said first to have 
reduced into sacred limits the irregular intercourse of the sexes, and 
reclaimed his barbarous subjects from a wandering and unprovidential life, 
subsisting on the spontaneous produce of no abundant soil. High above the 
plain, and fronting the sea, which, about three miles distant on that side, 
Sweeps into a bay peculiarly adapted for the maritime enterprises of an 
earlier age, we still behold a cragged and nearly perpendicular rock. In 
length its superficies is about eight hundred, in breadth about four hundred, 
feet. Below, on either side, flow the immortal streams of the Ilissus and 
Cephisus. From its summit you may survey here the mountains of 
Hymettus, Pentelicus, and, far away, “the silver bearing Laurium”; below, 
the wide plain of Attica, broken by rocky hills — there, the islands of 
Salamis and “gina, with the opposite shores of Argolis, rising above the 
waters of the Saronic Bay. On this rock the supposed Egyptian is said to 
have built a fortress, and founded a city; the fortress was in later times 
styled the Acropolis, and the place itself, when the buildings of Athens 
spread far and wide beneath its base, was still designated Tro’ Xi?, or the 
City. By degrees we are told that he extended, from this impregnable castle 
and its adjacent plain, the limit of his realm, until it included the whole of 
Attica, and perhaps Boeotia. It is also related that he established eleven 
other towns or hamlets, and divided his people into twelve tribes, to each of 
which one of the towns was apportioned — a fortress against foreign 
invasion, and a court of justice in civil disputes. 


If we may trust to the glimmering light which, resting for a moment, 
uncertain and confused, upon the reign of Cecrops, is swallowed up in all 
the darkness of fable during those of his reputed successors, it is to this 
apocry-phal personage that we must refer the elements both of agriculture 
and law. He is said to have instructed the Athenians to till the land, and to 
watch the produce of the seasons ; to have imported from Egypt the olive 
tree, for which the Attic soil was afterwards so celebrated, and even to have 
navigated to Sicily and to Africa for supplies of corn. That such advances, 
from a primitive and savage state, were not made in a single generation, is 
sufficiently clear. With more probability, Cecrops is reputed to have 
imposed upon the ignorance of his subjects and the license of his followers, 
the curb of impartial law, and to have founded a tribunal of justice 
(doubtless the sole one for all disputes), in which aftertimes imagined to 
trace the origin of the solemn Areopagus. c 


KING yEGEUS 


The fortress, which Cecrops made his residence, was from his own name 
called Cecropia, and was peculiarly recommended to the patronage of the 
Egyptian goddess whom the Greeks worshipped by the name of Athene, 
and 
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the Latins of Minerva. Many, induced by the neighbourhood of the port, and 
expecting security both from the fortress and from its tutelary deity, erected 
their habitations around the foot of the rock ; and thus arose early a 
considerable town, which, from the name of the goddess, was called 
Athenai, or, as we after the French have corrupted it, Athens. 


This account of the rise of Athens, and of the origin of its government, 
though possibly a village and even a fortress may have existed there before 
Cecrops, is supported by a more general concurrence of traditional 
testimony, and more complete consonancy to the rest of history, than is 
often found for that remote age. The subsequent Attic annals are far less 
satisfactory. Strabo declines the endeavour to reconcile their 
inconsistencies; and Plutarch gives a strong picture of the uncertainties and 
voids which occurred to him in attempting to form a history from them. “As 
geographers,” he says, ” in the outer parts of their maps distinguish those 
countries which lie beyond their knowledge with such remarks as these, All 
here is dry and desert sand, or marsh darkened with perpetual fog, or 
Scythian cold, or frozen sea ; so of the earliest history we may say. All here 
is monstrous and tragical land, occupied only by poets and fabidists.™ If 
such apology was reckoned necessary by Plutarch for such an account as 
could in his time be collected of the life of Theseus, none can now be 
wanting for omitting all disquisition concerning the four or seven kings, for 
even their number is not ascertained, who are said to have governed Attica 
from Cecrops to “geus, father of that hero. The name of Amphictyon, 
indeed, whose name is in the list, excites a reasonable curiosity : but as it is 


not in his government of Athens that he is particularly an object of history, 
farther mention of him may best be reserved for future opportunity. 


Various, uncertain, and imperfect, then, as the accounts were which passed 
to posterity concerning the early Attic princes, yet the assurance of 
Thucydides may deserve respect, that Attica was the province of Greece in 
which population first became settled, and where the earliest progress was 
made toward civilisation. Being nearly peninsular, it lay out of the road of 
emigrants and wandering freebooters by land ; and its rocky soil, supporting 
few cattle, afforded small temptation to either. The produce of tillage was of 
less easy removal ; and the gains of commerce were secured within 
fortifications. Attica therefore grew populous, not only through the safety 
which the natives thus enjoyed, but by a confluence of strangers from other 
parts of Greece ; for when either foreign invasion or intestine broil 
occasioned anyAvhere the necessity of emigration, Athens was the resort in 
highest estimation not only as a place of the most permanent security, but 
also as strangers of character, able by their wealth or their ingenuity to 
support themselves and benefit the community, Avere easily admitted to the 
privilege of citizens. 


But, as population increased, the simple forms of government and 
jurisprudence established by Cecrops were no longer equal to their purpose. 
Civil wars arose ; the country was invaded by sea : Erechtheus, called by 
later authors Erichthonius, and by the poets Son of the Earth, acquired the 
sovereignty, bringing, according to some not improbable reports, a second 
colony from Egypt. “ Eumolpus, with a body of Thracians, about the same 
time established himself in Eleusis. When, a generation or two later, 


[^ According to some, the name Erechtheas was imported into ” history ” 
from the legend of the contest between Minerva (Athena) and Neptune 
(Poseidon Erechtheus) for the Acropolis. Erechtheus, though defeated, was 
permitted to remain ; later he was thought of as a hero, and finally given a 
place along with Cecrops (the imaginary ancestor of the Cecropes) in the 
list of kings. ] 
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Mgeus, contemporary with Minos, succeeded his father Pandion in the 
throne, the country seems to have been well peopled, but the government ill 
constituted and weak. Concerning this prince, however, and his immediate 
successor, tradition is more ample ; and though abundantly mixed with 
fable, yet in many instances apparently more authentic than concerning any 
other persons of their remote age. Plutarch has thought a history of Theseus, 
son of -^geus, not unfit to hold a place among his parallel lives of the great 
men of Greece and Rome ; and his account appears warranted in many 
points by strong corresponding testimony from other ancient authors of 
various ages. The period also is so important in the annals of Attica, and the 
reports remaining altogether go so far to illustrate the manners and 
circumstances of the times, that it may be proper to allow them some scope 
in narration. 


-3^geus, king of Athens, though an able and spirited prince, yet, in the 
divided and disorderly state of his country, with difficulty maintained his 
situation. When past the prime of life he had the misfortune to remain child- 
less, though twice married ; and a faction headed by his presumptive heirs, 
the numerous sons of Pallas his younger brother, gave him unceasing 
disturbance. Thus urged, he went to Delphi to implore information from the 
oracle how the blessing of children might be obtained. Receiving an answer 
which, like most of the oracular responses, was unintelligible, his next 
concern was to find some person capable of explaining to him the will of 
the deity thus mysteriously declared. Among the many establishments 
which Pelops had procured for his family throughout Peloponnesus was the 
small town and territory of Troezen on the coast opposite to Athens, which 
he placed under the government of his son Pittheus. \geus applied to that 
prince ; who was not only in his own age eminent for wisdom, but of 
reputation remaining even in the most flourishing period of Grecian 
philosophy ; yet so little was he superior to the ridiculous, and often 
detestable superstition of his time that, in consequence of some fancied 
meaning in the oracle, which even the superstitious Plutarch confesses 
himself unable to comprehend, he introduced his own daughter jEthra to an 
illicit commerce with JSgeus. Perhaps it may be allowed to conjecture that 
the commerce was unknown to the Troezenian prince till the consequence 
became evident, and that the interpretation of the oracle was an ensuing 
resource to obviate disgrace. 


The affairs of Attica being in great confusion required the return of -/geus. 
His departure from Troezen is marked by an action which, to persons 
accustomed to consider modern manners only, may appear unfit to be 
related but in a fable, yet is so consonant to the manners of the times, and so 
characteristical of them, as to demand the notice of the historian. He led 
Athra to a sequestered spot where was a small cavity in a rock. Depositing 
there a hunting-knife and a pair of sandals, he covered them with a marble 
fragment of enormous weight ; and then addressing ^thra, ” If,” said he, ” 
the child you now bear should prove a boy, let the removal of this stone be 
one day the proof of his strength ; when he can effect it, send him with the 
tokens underneath to Athens.” 


Pittheus, well knowing the genius and the degree of information of his 
subjects and fellow-countrymen, thought it not too gross an imposition to 
report that his daughter was pregnant by the god Poseidon, or, as we usually 
call him with the Latins, Neptune, esteemed the tutelary deity of the 
Troezenians. A similar expedient seems indeed to have been often 
successfully used to cover the disgrace which, even in those days, would 
otherwise attend such irregular amours in a lady of high rank, though 
women of 
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lower degree appear to liavc derived no dishoDour from concubinage with 
their superiors. Theseus was the produce of the singular connection of 
YEthra with yEgeus. He is said to have been carefully educated under the 
inspection of his grandfather, and to have given early proofs of uncommon 
vigour both of body and mind. On his attaining manhood, his mother, in 
pursuance of the injunction of “geus, unfolded to him the reality of his 
parentage, and conducted him to the rock where his father’s tokens were 
deposited. lie removed the stone which covered them, with a facility 
indicating that superior bodily strength so necessary in those days to 
support the pretensions of high birth ; and thus encouraged she 
recommended to him to carry them to “geus at Athens. This proposal 
perfectly suited the temper and inclination of Theseus ; but when he was 
farther advised to go by sea on account of the shortness and safety of the 


passage, piracy being about this time suppressed by the naval power of 
Minos, king of Crete, he positively refused. 


THESEUS 


The age of Theseus was the great era of those heroes, to whom the knights 
errant of the Gothic kingdoms afterwards bore a close resemblance. 
Hercules was his near kinsman. The actions of that extraordinary personage 
are reported to have been for some years the subject of universal 
conversation, and both an incentive and a direction to young Theseus in the 
road to fame. After having destroyed the most powerful and atrocious 
freebooters throughout Greece, Hercules, according to Plutarch, was gone 
into Asia ; and those disturbers of civil order, whom his irresistible might 
and severe justice had driven to conceal themselves, took advantage of his 
absence to renew their violences. Being not obscure and vagabond thieves, 
but powerful chieftains, who openly defied law and government, the 
dangers to be expected from them were well known at Troezen. Theseus 
however persevered in his resolution to go by land ; alleging that it would 
be shameful, if, while Hercules was traversing earth and sea to repress the 
common disturbers of mankind, he should avoid those at his door, 
disgracing his reputed father by an ignominious flight over his own 
element, and carrying to his real father, for tokens, a bloodless weapon and 
sandals untrodden, instead of giving proofs of his high birth by actions 
worthy of it. 


Proceeding in his journey he found every fastness occupied by men who, 
like many of the old barons of the Western European kingdoms, gave 
protection to their dependants, and disturbance to all beside within their 
reach, making booty of whatever they could master. His valour, however, 
and his good fortune procuring him the advantage in every contest carried 
him safe through all dangers ; though he found nothing friendly till he 
arrived on the bank of the river Cephisus in the middle of Attica. Some 
people of the country meeting him there saluted him in the usual terms of 
friendship to strangers. Judging himself then past the perils of his journey, 
he requested to have the accustomed ceremony of purification from blood 
performed, that he might properly join in sacrifices and other religious rites. 
The courteous Atticans readily complied, and then entertained him at their 
houses. An ancient altar, said to have been erected in commemoration of 


this meeting, dedicated to Jupiter with the epithet of Meilichius, the friendly 
or kind, remained to the time of Pausanias. 


When Theseus arrived at Athens, geus, already approaching dotage, was 
governed by the Colchian princess Medea, so famous in poetry, who fly- 
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ing from Corinth had prevailed on him to afford lier protection. Theseus, as 
an illustrious stranger invited to a feast, on drawing his hunting-knife, as it 
seems was usual, to carve the meat before him, was recognised by jEgeus. 
The old king immediately rising embraced him, acknowledged him before 
the company for his son, and afterward summoning an assembly of the 
people presented Theseusastheirprince. Thefameof exploits suited, as those 
of Theseus, to acquire popularity in that age had already prepossessed the 
people in his favour ; strong marks of general satisfaction followed. But the 
party of the sons of Pallas was powerful : their disappointment was equally 
great and unexpected ; and no hope remaining to accomplish their wishes 
by other means, they withdrew from the city, collected their adherents, and 
returned in arms. The tide of popular inclination, however, now ran so 
strongly in favour of Theseus that some even of their confidants gave way 
to it. A design to surprise the city was discovered ; part of their troops were 
in consequence cut off, the rest dispersed ; and the faction was completely 
quelled. 


Quiet being thus restored to Athens, Theseus was diligent to increase the 
popularity he had acquired. Military fame was the means to which his 
active spirit chiefly inclined him ; but, as the state had now no enemies, he 
exercised his valour in the destruction of wild beasts, and, it is said, added 
not a little to his reputation by delivering the country from a savage bull, 
which had done great mischief in the neighbourhood of Marathon. 


An opportunity however soon offered for Theseus to do his country more 

essential service, and to acquire more illustrious fame. The Athenians, in a 
war with Minos, king of Crete, had been reduced to purchase peace of that 
powerful monarch by a yearly tribute of seven youths and as many virgins. 


Coined money was not common till some centuries after his age ; and 
slaves and cattle were not only the principal riches, but the most 
commodious and usual standards by which the value of other things was 
determined. A tribute of slaves therefore was perhaps the most convenient 
that Minos could impose ; Attica maintaining few cattle, and those being 
less easily transported. The burden however could not but cause much 
uneasiness among the Athenians ; so that the return of the Cretan ship at the 
usual time to demand the tribute excited fresh and loud murmurs against the 
government of “geus. Theseus took an extraordinary step, but perfectly 
suited to the heroic character which he affected, for appeasing the popular 
discontent. The tributary youths and virgins had been hitherto drawn by lot 
from the body of the people ; who might however apparently send slaves, if 
they had or could procure them, instead of persons of their own family. But 
Theseus offered himself. Report went that those unfortunate victims were 
thrown into the famous labyrinth built by Daedalus, and there devoured by 
the Minotaur, a monster, half-man and half-bull. This fable was probably no 
invention of the poets who embellished it in more polished ages : it may 
have been devised at the time, and even have found credit among a people 
of an imagination so lively, and a judgment so uninformed, as were then the 
Athenians. The offer of Theseus therefore, really magnanimous, appeared 
an unparalleled effort of patriotic heroism. 


Ancient writers, who have endeavoured to investigate truth among the 
intricacies of fabulous tradition, tell us that the labyrinth was a fortress 
where prisoners were usually kept, and that a Cretan general, its governor, 
named Taurus, which in Greek signifies a bull, gave rise to the fiction of the 
Minotaur. The better testimony from antiquity however asserts that Theseus 
was received by Minos more agreeably to the character of a great and 
generous prince than of a tyrant who gave his captives to be devoured 
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by monsters. But during this, the flourishing age of Crete, letters were, if at 
all known, little used in Greece. In aftertimes, when the Athenians bore the 
sway in literature, their tragedians, flattering vulgar prejudices, exhibited 
Minos in odious colours ; and through the popularity of their ingenious 


works their calumnious misrepresentations, as Plutarch has observed, over- 
bore the eulogies of the elder poets, even of Hesiod and Homer. Thus the 
particulars of the adventures of Theseus in Crete, and of his return to 
Athens, have been so disguised that even to guess at the truth is difficult. 
For these early ages Homer is our best guide ; but he has mixed mythology 
with his short notice of the adventure of Theseus in Crete. 


A rational interpretation nevertheless is obvious. Minos, surprised probably 
at the arrival of the Athenian prince among the tributary slaves, received 
him honourably, became partial to his merit, and after some experience of it 
gave him his daughter Ariadne in marriage. In the voyage toward Athens 
the princess being taken with sudden sickness was landed in the island of 
Naxos, where Bacchus was esteemed the tutelary deity ; and she died there. 
If we add the supposition that Theseus, eager to communicate the news of 
his extraordinary success, or urged by public duty, proceeded on his voyage 
while the princess was yet living, no further foundation would be wanting 
for the fables which have made these names so familiar. Theseus however, 
according to what with most certainty may be gathered from Athenian 
tradition, freed his country from further payment of the ignominious and 
cruel tribute. 


This achievement, by whatsoever means effected, was so bold in the 
undertaking, so complete in the success, so important and so interesting in 
the consequences, that it deservedly raised Theseus to the highest popularity 
among the Athenians. Sacrifices and processions were instituted in honour 
of it, and were continued while the Pagan religion had existence in Athens. 
The vessel in which he made his voyage was yearly sent in solemn pomp to 
the sacred island of Delos, where rites of thanksgiving were performed to 
Apollo. Through the extreme veneration in which it was held, it was so 
anxiously preserved that in Plato’s time it was said to be still the same 
vessel ; though at length its frequent repairs gave occasion to the dispute, 
which became famous among the sophists, whether it was or was not still 
the same. On his father’s death the common voice supported his claim to 
the succession, and he showed himself not less capable of improving the 
state by his wisdom than of defending it by his valour. 


The twelve districts into which Cecrops had divided Attica were become so 
many nearly independent commonwealths, with scarcely any bond of union 
but their acknowledgment of one chief, whose authority was not always 
sufficient to keep them from mutual hostilities. The inconveniences of such 
a constitution were great and obvious, but the remedy full of difficulty. 
Theseus, however, undertook it ; and effected that change which laid the 
foundation of the following glory of Athens, while it ranks him among the 
most illustrious patriots that adorn the annals of mankind. Going through 
every district, with that judicial authority which in tlie early state of all 
monarchical governments has been attached to the kingly office, and with 
those powers of persuasion which he is said largely to have possessed, he 
put an end to civil contest. He proposed then the abolition of all the 
independent magistracies, councils, and courts of justice, and the 
substitution of one common council of legislation, and one common system 
of judicature. The lower people readily acceded to his measures. The rich 
and powerful, who shared among them the independent magistracies, were 
more inclined 
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to opposition. To satisfy these, therefore, he offered, with a 
disinterestedness of which history affords few examples, to give up much of 
his own power ; and, appropriating to himself only the cares and dangers of 
royalty, to share with his people authority, honour, wealth, all that is 
commonly most valued in it. Few were inclined to resist so equitable and 
generous a proposal : the most selfish and most obstinate dared not. 
Theseus therefore proceeded quietly to new-model the common wealth. 


The dissolution of all the independent councils and jurisdictions in the 
several towns and districts, and the removal of all the more important civil 
business to Athens, was his first measure. He wisely judged that the civil 
union, so happily effected, would be incomplete, or at least unstable, if he 
did not cement it by union in religion. He avoided however to shock rooted 
prejudices by any abolition of established religious ceremonies. Leaving 
those peculiar to each district as they stood, he instituted, or improved and 
laid open for all in common, one feast and sacrifice, in honour of the 


goddess Athene, or Minerva, for all inhabitants of Attica. This feast he 
called Panathencea/‘ the feast of all the Athenians or people of Minerva ; 
and thenceforward apparently all the inhabitants of Attica, esteeming 
themselves unitedly under the particular protection of that goddess, 
uniformly distinguished themselves by a name formed from hers ; for they 
were before variously called from their race, lonians ; from their country, 
Atticans ; or from their princes, Cranaans, Cecropians, or Erechtidie. To this 
scheme of union, conceived with a depth of judgment, and executed with a 
moderation of temper, rarely found in that age, the Athenians may well be 
said to owe all their after greatness. Otherwise Attica, like Bceotia and 
other provinces, whose circumstances will come hereafter under notice, 
would probably have contained several little republics, united only in name 
; each too weak to preserve dignity, or even to secure independency to its 
separate government ; and possessing nothing so much in common as 
occasions for perpetual disagreement. 


A share in the legislature, extended to all, insured civil freedom to all ; and 
no distinction prevailed, as in other Grecian provinces, between the people 
of the capital and those of the inferior towns ; but all were united under the 
Athenian name in the enjoyment of every privilege of Athenian citizens. 
When his improvements were completed, Theseus, according to the policy 
which became usual for giving authority to great innovations and all 
uncommon undertakings, is said to have procured a declaration of divine 
approbation from the prophetical shrine of Delphi. 


Thus the province of Attica, containing a triangular tract of land with two 
sides about fifty miles long, and the third forty, was moulded into a well- 
united and well-regulated commonwealth, whose chief magistrate was yet 
hereditary, and retained the title of king. In consequence of so improved a 
state of things, the Athenians began the first of all the Greeks to acquire 
more civilised manners. Thucydides remarks that they were the first who 
dropped the practice, formerly general among the Greeks, of going 
constantly armed ; and who introduced a civil dress in contradistinction to 
the military. This particularity, if not introduced by Theseus, appears to 
have been not less early, since it struck Homer, who marks the Athenians by 
the appellation of long-robed lonians. If we may credit Plutarch, Theseus 
coined money ; which was certainly rare in Greece two centuries after. 


^ Payne Knight has supposed Theseus a merely fabulous personage, 
because he is not mentioned in any passage of Homer’s poems, excepting 
one which lie has reckoned not genuine. It seems bold to oppose such 
negative testimony to the positive of Thucydides and Cicero. 
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The rest of the history of Theseus affords little worthy of notice. It is 
composed of a number of the wildest adventures, many of them consistent 
enough with the character of the times, but very little so with what is related 
of the former part of his life. It seems indeed as if historians had inverted 
the order of things; giving to his riper years the extravagance of youth, after 
having attributed to his earliest manhood what the maturest age seldom has 
equalled. Whether this should be attributed altogether, or in any part, to the 
fancy which afterward prevailed among philosophical writers to mix 
mythology with history, will be rather for the dissertator than the historian 
to inquire. Theseus however, it may be proper to observe, is said to have 
lost in the end all favour and all authority among the Athenians ; and 
though his institutions remained in vigour, to have died in exile. After him, 
Menestheus, a person of the royal family, acquired the sovereignty, and 
commanded the Athenian troops in the Trojan War.^ 


According to some historians, Theseus, however explained, deserves no 
credit for the Athenian union, since at the time this union took place, 
Theseus was not even a national hero but only a local and minor god 
worshipped about Marathon. 


RISE OF POPULAR LIBERTY 


We may perhaps safely conclude from analogy, that, even while the power 
of the nobles was most absolute, a popular assembly was not unknown at 
Athens ; and the example of Sparta may suggest a notion of the limitations 
which might prevent it from endangering the privileges of the ruling body. 
So long as the latter reserved to itself the office of making, or declaring, of 
interpreting, and administering the laws, as well as the ordinary functions of 
government, it might securely entrust many subjects to the decision of the 
popular voice. Its first contests were waged, not with the people, but with 
the kings. 


Even in the reign of Theseus himself the legend exhibits the royal power as 
on the decline. Menestheus, a descendant of the ancient kings, is said to 
have engaged his brother nobles in a conspiracy against Theseus, which 
finally compelled him and his family to go into exile, and placed 
Menestheus on the throne. After the death of this usurper indeed the crown 
is restored to the line of Theseus for some generations. But his descendant 
Thymoetes is compelled to abdicate in favour of Melanthus, a stranger, who 
has no claim but his superior merit. After the death of Codrus, the nobles, 
taking advantage perhaps of the opportunity afforded by the dispute 
between his sons, are said to have abolished the title of king, and to have 
substituted for it that of archon. This change however seems to have been 
imj/ortant, rather as it indicated the new, precarious tenure by which the 
royal power was held, than as it immediately affected the nature of the 
office. It was indeed still held for life ; and Medon, the son of Codrus, 
transmitted it to his posterity, though it would appear that, within the house 
of the Medon-tids, the succession was determined by the choice of the 
nobles. It is added however, that the archon was deemed a responsil)le 
magistrate, which implies that those who elected had the power of deposing 
him ; and consequently, though the range of his functions may not have 
been narrower than that of the king’s, he was more .subject to control in the 
exercise of them. This indirect kind of sway, however, did not satisfy the 
more ambitious spirits ; and we find them steadily, thougli gradually, 
advancing towards the accomplishment of their final object — a complete 
and equal participation of the sovereignty. 
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After twelve reigns, ending with that of Alcmaeon,i the duration of the 
office was limited to ten years ; and through the guilt or calamity of 
Hippomenes, the fourth decennial archon,’ the house of Medon was 
deprived of its privilege, and the supreme magistracy was thrown open to 
the whole body of the nobles. This change was speedily followed by one 
much more important. When Tlesias, the successor of Eryxias, had 
completed the term which his predecessor had left unfinished, the duration 
of the archonship was again reduced to a single year ; and at the same time 
its branches were severed, and distributed among nine new magistrates. 


Among these, the first in rank retained the distinguishing title of The 
Archon, and the year was marked by his name. He represented the majesty 
of the state, and exercised a peculiar jurisdiction — that which had 
belonged to the king as the common parent of his people, the protector of 
families, the guardian of orphans and heiresses, and of the general rights of 
inheritance. For the second archon the title of king, if it had been laid aside, 
was revived, as the functions assigned to him were those most associated 
with ancient recollections. He represented the king as the high priest of his 
people ; he regulated the celebration of the mysteries and the most solemn 
festivals ; decided all causes which affected the interests of religion, and 
was charged with the care of protecting the state from the pollution it might 
incur through the heedlessness or impiety of individuals. The third archon 
bore the title of polemarch, and filled the place of the king, as the leader of 
his people in war, and the guardian who watched over its security in time of 
peace. Connected with this character of his office was the jurisdiction he 
possessed over strangers who had settled in Attica under the protection of 
the state, and over freedmen. The remaining six archons received the 
common title of thesmothetes, which literally signifies legislators, and was 
probably applied to them, as the judges who determined the great variety of 
causes which did not fall under the cognisance of their colleagues ; because, 
in the absence of a written code, those who declare and interpret the laws 
may be properly said to make them. 


These successive encroachments on the royal prerogatives, and the final 
triumph of the nobles, are almost the only events that fill the meagre annals 
of Attica for several centuries. Here, as elsewhere, a wonderful stillness 
suddenly follows the varied stir of enterprise and adventure, and the throng 
of interesting characters, that present themselves to our view in the heroic 
age. Life seems no longer to offer anything for poetry to celebrate, or for 
history to record. Are we to consider this long period of apparent 
tranquillity, as one of public happiness, of pure and simple manners, of 
general harmony and content, which has only been rendered obscure by the 
absence of the crimes and the calamities which usually leave the deepest 
traces in the page of history ? We should willingly believe this, if it were 
not that, so far as the veil is withdrawn which conceals the occurrences of 
this period from our sight, it affords us glimpses of a very different state of 
things. In the list of the magistrates who held the undivided sovereignty of 
the state, the only name with which any events are connected is that of 
Hippomenes, the last archon of the line of Codrus. It was made memorable 
by the shame of his daughter, and by the extraordinary punishment which 
he inflicted on her and her paramour. Tradition long continued to point out 
as accursed 


^ The successors of Medon were Acastus, Archippus, Thersippus, Phorbas, 
Megacles, Diognetus, Pherecles, Ariphron, Thespieus, Aeaniestor, 
iEschylus, Alcmson (01. VII, 1. b.c. 752). 


^ His predecessors were Charops, JEsimedes, Clidicus ; he was succeeded 
by Leocrates, Ap-sander, and Eryxias. Creon, the first annual archon, enters 
upon his office n.c. G84. 
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ground the place where she was shut up to perish from hunger, or from the 
fury of a wikl horse, the companion of her confinement. The nobles, glad 
perhaps to seize an opportunity so favourable to tlieir views, deposed 
Hippomenes, and razed liis house to the ground. 


This story would seem indeed to indicate the austerity, as well as the 
hardness, of the ancient manners : but on the other hand we are informed, 
that the father had been urged to this excess of rigour by the reproach that 
had fallen upon his family from the effeminacy and dissoluteness of its 
members. Without however drawing any inference from this isolated story, 
we may proceed to observe, that the accounts transmitted to us of the 
legislation of Draco, the next epoch when a gleam of light breaks through 
the obscurity of the Attic history, do not lead us to sujjpose that the people 
had enjoyed any extraordinary measure of happiness under the aristocratical 
government, or that their manners were peculiarly innocent and mild. 


DHACO, THE LAWGIVER 


The immediate occasion which led to Draco’s legislation is not recorded, 
and even the motives which induced him to impress it with that character of 
severity to which it owes its chief celebrity, are not clearly ascertained. We 
know however that he was the author of the first written laws of Athens : 
and as this measure tended to limit the authority of the nobles, to which a 
customary law, of which they were the sole expounders, opposed a much 
feebler check, we may reasonably conclude that the innovation did not 
proceed from their wish, but was extorted from them by the growing 
discontent of the people. On the other hand, Draco undoubtedly framed his 
code as much as possible in conformity to the spirit and the interests of the 
ruling class, to which he himself belonged ; and hence we may fairly infer 
that the extreme rigour of its penal enactments was designed to overawe 
and repress the popular movement which had produced it. 


Aristotle observes that Draco made no change in the constitution ; and that 
there was nothing remarkable in his laws, except the severity of the 
penalties by which they were enforced. It must however be remembered 
that the substitution of law for custom, of a written code for a fluctuating 
and flexible tradition, was itself a step of great importance ; and we also 
learn that he introduced some changes in the administration of criminal 
justice, by transferring causes of murder, or of accidental homicide, from 
the cognisance of the archons to the magistrates called ephetes; though it 
was not clear whether he instituted, or only modified or enlarged, their 


jurisdiction. Demades was thought to have described the character of his 
laws very happily, when he said that they were written not in ink, but in 
blood. He himself is reported to have justified their severity, by observing 
that the least offences deserved death, and that he could devise no greater 
punishment for the worst. This sounds like the language of a man who 
proceeded on higher grounds than those of expediency, and who felt 
himself bound by his own convictions to disregard the opinions of his 
contemporaries. Yet it is difiicult to believe, that Draco can have been led 
by any principles of abstract justice, to confound all gradations of guilt, or, 
as has been conjectured with somewhat greateiv probability, that, viewing 
them under a religious rather than a political aspect, he conceived that in 
every case alike they drew down the anger of the gods, which could only be 
appeased by the blood of the criminal. 
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It seems much easier to understand how the ruling class, which adopted his 
enactments, might imagine that such a code was likely to be a convenient 
instrument in their hands, for striking terror into their subjects, and stifling 
the rising spirit of discontent, which their cupidity and oppression had 
provoked. We are however unable to form a well-grounded judgment on the 
degree in which equity may have been violated by his indiscriminate vigour 
; for though we read that he enacted the same capital punishment for petty 
thefts as for sacrilege and murder, still as there were some offences for 
which he provided a milder sentence, he must have framed a kind of scale, 
the wisdom and justice of which we have no means of estimating. 


The danger which threatened the nobles at length showed itself from a side 
on which they probably deemed themselves most secure. Twelve years after 
Draco’s legislation, a conspiracy was formed by one of their own num-ber 
for overthrowing the government. Cylon, the author of this plot, was 
eminent both in birth and riches. His reputation, and still more his 
confidence in his own fortune, had been greatly raised by a victory at the 
Olympic games ; and he had further increased the lustre and influence of his 


family by an alliance with Theagenes, the tyrant of Megara, whose daughter 
he married. This extraordinary prosperity elated his presumption, and 
inflamed his ambition with hopes of a greatness, which could only be 
attained by a dangerous enterprise. He conceived the design of becoming 
master of Athens. He could reckon on the cordial assistance of his father-in- 
law, who, independently of their affinity, was deeply interested in 
establishing at Athens a form of government similar to that which he 
himself had founded at Megara ; and he had also, by his personal influence, 
insured the support of numerous friends and adherents. Yet it is probable 
that he would not have relied on these resources, and that his scheme would 
never have suggested itself to his mind, if the general disaffection of the 
people toward their rulers, the impatience produced by the evils for which 
Draco had provided so inadequate a remedy, and by the irritating nature of 
the remedy itself, and the ordinary signs of an approaching change, the need 
of which began to be universally felt, had not appeared to favour his aims. 


At this period scarcely any great enterprise was undertaken in Greece 
without the sanction of an oracle ; yet we cannot but feel some surprise, 
when we are informed by Thucydides, that Cylon consulted the Delphic 
god on the means by which he might overthrow the government of his 
country, and still more at the answer he is said to have received : that he 
must seize the citadel of Athens during the principal festival of Zeus. Cylon 
naturally interpreted the oracle to mean the Olympic games, the scene of his 
glory ; and Thucydides thinks it worth observing, that the great Attic 
festival in honour of the same god occurred at a different season. At the 
time however which appeared to be prescribed by his infallible counsellor, 
Cylon proceeded to carry his plan into effect. With the aid of a body of 
troops f urnislied by Theagenes, and of his partisans, he made himself 
master of the citadel. Cylon and his friends soon found themselves besieged 
by the forces which the government called in from all parts of the country. 
When the provisions were all spent, and some had died of hunger, the 
remainder abandoned the defence of the walls, and took refuge in the 
temj)le of Athene. 


The archon Megacles and his colleagues, seeing them reduced to the last 
extremity of weakness, began to be alarmed lest the sanctuary should be 


profaned by their death. To avoid this danger, they induced them to 
surrender on condition that their lives should be spared. Thucydides simply 
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[ca. 630 B.C.] relates that the archons broke their promise, and put their 
prisoners to death when they had quitted their asylum, and that some were 
even killed at the altars of the ” dread goddesses,” as the Eumenides, or 
Furies, were called, to which they had fled in the tumult. Plutarch adds a 
feature to the story, which seems too characteristic of the age to be 
considered as a later invention. More effectually to insure their safety, the 
suppliants, before they descended from the citadel, fastened a line to the 
statue of Minerva, and held it in their hands, as they passed through the 
midst of their enemies. But the line chancing to break as they were passing 
by the sanctuary of the Eumenides, Megacles, with the approbation of his 
colleagues, declared that they were no longer under the safeguard of the 
goddess, who had thus visibly rejected their supplication, and immediately 
proceeded to arrest them. His words were the signal of a general massacre, 
from which even the awful sanctity of the neighbouring altars did not 
screen the fugitives : none escaped but those who found means of imploring 
female compassion. 


If the conduct of the principal actors in this bloody scene had been marked 
only by treachery and cruelty, it would never have exposed them to 
punishment, perhaps not even to reproach. But they had been guilty of a 
flagrant violation of religion ; and Megacles and his whole house were 
viewed with horror, as men polluted with the stain of sacrilege. All public 
disasters and calamities were henceforth construed into signs of the divine 
displeasure : and the surviving partisans of Cylon did not fail to urge that 
the gods would never be appeased until vengeance should have been taken 
on the offenders. Yet if this had been the only question which agitated the 
public mind, it might have been hushed without producing any important 
consequences. But it was only one ingredient in the ferment which the 
conflict of j)arties, the grievances of the many, and tlie ambition of the few, 
now carried to a height that called for some extraordinary remedy. Hence 
Cylon’s conspiracy and its issue exercised an influence on the history of 
Athens, which has rendered it forever memorable, as the event which led 
the way to the legislation of Solon, e 
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CHAPTER IX. SOME CHARACTERISTIC INSTITUTIONS 


Perpetual warfare, pushed to the last extremity of hostile rage, would in no 
long time have consumed or ruined the little tribes whose territories 
occupied only a few adjacent valleys, always open to invasion : the 
necessity of mutual forbearance for general safety would naturally suggest 
the prudence of entering into friendly associations, without any ulterior 
views, either of aggrandisement, or of protection against a common enemy. 
Such an association, formed among independent neighbouring tribes for the 
regulation of their mutual intercourse, and thus distinguished on the one 
hand from confederations for purposes offensive or defensive, and on the 
other, from the continued friendly relations subsisting among independent 
members of the same race, is the one properly described by the Greek term 
ampliictyony. 


This Greek word, which we shall be obliged to borrow, has been supposed 
by some ancient and modern writers to have been derived from the name of 
Amphictyon, the son of Deucalion, who is said to have founded the most 
celebrated of the Amphictyonic associations, that which is always to be 
understood under the title of the Amphictyonic Confederacy. There can, 
however, be scarcely any reasonable doubt that this Amphictyon is a merely 
fictitious person, invented to account for the institution attributed to him, 
the author of which, if it was the work of any individual, was probably no 
better known than those of the other amphictyonies, which did not happen 
to become so famous. 


The term “amphictyony,” which has probably been adapted to the legend, 
and would be more properly written ” amphictiony,” denotes a body 
referred to a local centre of union, and in itself does not imply any national 
affinity: and, in fact, the associations bearing this name include several 
tribes, which were but very remotely connected together by descent. But the 


local centre of union appears to have been always a religious one — a 
common sanctuary, the scene of periodical meetings for the celebration of a 
common worship. It is probable that many amphictyonies once existed in 
Greece, all trace of which has been lost : and even with regard to those 
which happen to have been rescued from total oblivion, our information is 
for the most part extremely defective. 


Of all such institutions the most celebrated and important was the one 
known, without any other local distinction, as the Ampliictyonic League or 
council. This last appellation refers to the fact that the affairs of the whole 
Amphictyonic body were transacted by a congress, composed of deputies 
sent by the several states according to rules established from time 
immemorial. One peculiar feature of this congress was, that its meetings 
were held at two different places. There were two regularly convened 
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every year ; one in the spring, at Delphi, the other in the autumn, near the 
little town of Anthela, within the jmss of Thermopylae, at a temple of 
Demeter. 


The confederate tribes are variously enumerated by different authors. A 
comparison of their lists enables us to ascertain the greater part of the 
names, and to form a probable conjecture as to the rest ; but it also leads us 
to conclude that some changes took place at a remote period in the 
constitution of the council, as to which tradition is silent. The most 
authentic list of the Amphictyonic tribes contains the following names : 
Thessalians, Boeotians, Dorians, lonians, Perrhtebians, Magnetes, Locrians, 
(Etseans or Enianians, Phthiots or Achaeans of Phthia, Malians or Melians, 
and Phocians. The orator “schines, who furnishes this list, shows, by 
mentioning the number twelve, that one name is wanting. The other lists 
supply two names to fill up the vacant place ; the Dolopes, and the 


Delphians. It seems not improbable that the former were finally supplanted 
by the Delphians, who appear to have been a distinct race from the 
Phocians. 


The mere inspection of this list is sufficient to prove at once the high 
antiquity of the institution and the imperfection of our knowledge with 
regard to its early history. It is clear that the Dorians must have become 
members of the Amphictyonic body before the conquest, which divided 
them into several states, each incomparably more powerful than most of the 
petty northern tribes, which possessed an equal number of votes in the 
council. It may however be doubted, whether they were among the original 
members, and did not rather take the place of one of the tribes which they 
had dislodged from their seats in the neighbourhood of Delphi, perhaps the 
Dryopes. 


On the other hand the Thessalians were probably not received into the 
league, before they made their appearance in Thessaly, which is commonly 
believed to have taken place only twenty years before the Dorian invasion 
of the Peloponnesus. It is therefore highly probable that they were admitted 
in the room of some other tribe, which had lost its independence through 
the convulsions of this eventful period. 


The constitution of the council rested on the supposition, once perhaps not 
very inconsistent with the fact, of a perfect equality among the tribes 
represented by it. Each tribe, however feeble, had two votes in the 
deliberation of the congress : none, however powerful, had more. The order 
in which the right of sending representatives to the council was exercised 
by the various states included in one Amphictyonic tribe was perhaps 
regulated by private agreement ; but, unless one state usurped the whole 
right of its tribe, it is manifest that a petty tribe, which formed but one 
community, had greatly the advantage over Sparta, or Argos, which could 
only be represented in their turn, the more rarely in proportion to the 
magnitude of the tribe to which they belonged. Besides the council whicli 
held its sessions either in the temple, or in some adjacent building, there 
was an Amphictyonic assembly, which met in the open air, and was 
composed of persons residing in the place where the congress was held, and 


of the numerous strangers who were drawn to it by curiosity, business, or 
devotion. 


It is evident that a constitution such as we have described could not have 
been suffered to last, if it had been supposed that any important political 
interests depended on the decision of the council. But, in fact, it was not 
commonly viewed as a national congress for such purposes; its ordinary 
functions were chiefly, if not altogether, connected with religion, and it was 
only by accident that it was ever made subservient to political ends. The 
original objects, or at least the essential character, of the institution, seem to 
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be faithfully expressed in the terms of the oath, preserved by “schines, 
which bound the members of the league to refrain from utterly destroying 
any Amphictyonic city, and from cutting off its supply of water, even in 
war, and to defend the sanctuary and the treasures of the Delphic god from 
sacrilege. In this ancient and half-symbolical form we perceive two main 
functions assigned to the council ; to guard the temple, and to restrain the 
violence of hostility among Amphictyonic states. There is no intimation of 
any confederacy against foreign enemies, except for the protection of the 
temple ; nor of any right of interposing between members of the league, 
unless where one threatens the existence of another. 


A review of the history of the council shows that it was almost powerless 
for good, except perhaps as a passive instrument, and that it was only active 
for purposes which were either unimportant or pernicious. In the great 
national struggles it lent no strength to the common cause ; but it now and 
then threw a shade of sanctity over plans of ambition or revenge. It 
sometimes assumed a jurisdiction uncertain in its limits, over its members ; 
but it seldom had the power of executing its sentences, and commonly 
committed them to the party most interested in exacting the penalty. » Thus 
it punished the Dolopes of Scyros for piracy, by the hands of the Athenians, 
who coveted their island. But its most legitimate sphere of action lay in 
cases where the honour and safety of the Delphic sanctuary were concerned 
; and in these it might safely reckon on general co-operation from all the 
Greeks. Thus it could act with dignity and energy in a case where a 
procession, passing through the territory of Megara towards Delphi, was 


insulted by some Megarians, and could not obtain redress from the 
government ; the Amphictyonic tribunal punished the offenders with death 
or banishment. 


A much more celebrated and important instance of a similar intervention, 
was that which gave occasion to the war above alluded to, which is 
commonly called the Crisssean, or the First Sacred War. Crissa appears to 
be the same town which is sometimes named Cirrha. Situate on that part of 
the Corinthian Gulf which was called from it the Gulf of Crissa, it 
commanded a harbour, much frequented by pilgrims from the West, who 
came to Delphi by sea, and was also mistress of a fruitful tract, called the 
Cirrhsean Plain. It is possible that there may have been real ground for the 
charge which was brought against the Crissfeans, of extortion and violence 
used towards the strangers who landed at their port, or passed through their 
territory : one ancient author, who however wrote nearly three centuries 
later, assigned as the immediate occasion of the war an outrage committed 
on some female pilgrims as they were returning from the oracle. It is 
however at least equally probable, that their neighbours of Delphi had long 
cast a jealous and a wis- ful eye on the customs by which Crissa was 
enriched, and considered all tnat was there exacted from the pilgrims as 
taken from the Delphic god, who might otherwise have received it as an 
offering. 


A complaint, however founded, was in the end preferred against Crissa 
before the Amphictyons, who decreed a war against the refractory city. 
They called in the aid of the Thessalians, who sent a body of forces under 
Eurylochus ; and their cause was also actively espoused by Clistlicnes, 
tyrant of Sicyon : and, according to the Athenian tradition, Solon assisted 
them with important advice. They consulted the offended god, who 
enjoined, as the condition of success in the war, that they should cause the 
sea to beat upon his domain. In compliance with this oracle, at the 
suggestion of Solon, they vowed to dedicate the Crissjcans and their 
territory to the god, by enslaving them, and making their land a waste 
forever. If the prospect of 
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such signal vengeaDce animated the assailants, the besieged were no doubt 
goaded to a more obstinate defence by the threat of extermination. The war 
is said to have lasted ten years, and at length to have been brought to a close 
by a stratagem, which we could wish not to have found imputed to Solon. 
He is reported to have poisoned the waters of the Plistus, from which the 
city was supplied, and thus to have reduced the garrison to a state in which 
they were easily overpowered. When the town had fallen, the vow of the 
conquerors was literally fulfilled. Crissa was razed to the ground, its 
harbour choked up, its fruitful plain turned into a wilderness. This triumph 
was commemorated by the institution of gymnastic games, called the 
Pythian, in the room of a more ancient and simple festival. The 
Amphictyons, who celebrated the new games with the spoils of Crissa, were 
appointed perpetual presidents. 


THE ORACLE AT DELPHI 


As the Delphic oracle was the object to which the principal duties of the 
Amphictyons related, it might have been imagined to have been under their 
control, and thus to have afforded them an engine by which they might, at 
least secretly, exert a very powerful influence over the affairs of Greece. 
But though this engine was not unfrequently wielded for political purposes, 
it appears not to have been under the management of the council, but of the 
leading citizens of Delphi, who had opportunity of constant and more 
efficacious access to the persons employed in revealing the supposed will of 
the god. In early times the oracle was often consulted, not merely for the 
sake of learning the unknown future, but for advice and direction, which, as 
it was implicitly followed, really determined the destiny of those who 
received it. The power conferred by such an instrument was unbounded ; 
and it appears, on the whole, not to have been ill applied : but the honour of 
its beneficial effects must be ascribed almost entirely to the wisdom and 
patriotism of the ruling Delphians or of the foreigners who concerted with 
them in the use of the sacred machinery. But the authority of the oracle 
itself was gradually weakened, partly by the progress of new opinions, and 
partly by the abuse which was too frequently made of it. The organ of the 
prophetic god was a woman, of an age more open to bribery than to any 
other kind of seduction ; “ and, even before the Persian wars, several 
instances occurred in which she had notoriously sold her answers. The 
credulity of individuals might notwithstanding be little shaken : but a few 
such dis-closures would be sufficient to deprive the oracle of the greater 
part of its political influence. 


NATIONAL FESTIVALS 


The character of a national institution, which the Amphictyonic council 
affected, but never really acquired, more truly belonged to the public 
festivals, which, though celebrated within certain districts, were not 
peculiar to any tribe, but were open to all who could prove their Hellenic 
blood. & 


From very early times, it had been customary among the Greeks to hold 
numerous meetings for purposes of festivity and social amusement. A foot- 
race, a wrestling match, or some other rude trial of bodily strength and 


1 The Pythia had once been a maiden, chosen in the flower of youth ; but 
this practice hav-ing been attended with inconvenient consequences, 
women were appointed who had passed the age of fifty, but still wore the 
dress of virgins. Diodorus, xvi, 26. 
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activity, formed originally the principal entertainment, which seems to have 
been very similar in character to our country wakes. The almost ceaseless 
warfare among the little Grecian states gave especial value to military 
exercises, which were accordingly ordinary in those games. The connection 
of these games with the warlike character may have occasioned their 
introduction at funerals in honour of the dead ; a custom which, we learn 
from Homer, was in his time ancient. But all the violence of the early ages 
was unable to repress that elegance of imagination which seems congenial 
to Greece. Very anciently a contention for a prize in poetry and music was a 
favourite entertainment of the Grecian people ; and when connected, as it 
often was, with some ceremony of religion, drew together large assemblies 
of both sexes. A festival of this kind in the little island of Delos, at which 
Homer assisted, brought a numerous concourse from different parts by sea : 
and Hesiod informs us of a splendid meeting for the celebration of various 
games at Chalcis in Euboea, where himself obtained the prize for poetry 
and song. The contest in music and poetry seems early to have been 
particularly connected with the worship of Apollo. When this was carried 
from the islands of the JEgean to Delphi, a prize for poetry was instituted ^ 
and thence appear to have arisen the Pythian games. But Homer shows that 
games, in which athletic exercises and music and dancing were alternately 
introduced, made a common amusement of the courts of princes ; and 
before his time the manner of conducting them was so far reduced to a 
system that public judges of the games were of the established magistracy. 
Thus improved, the games greatly resembled the tilts and tournaments of 
the ages of chivalry. Only men of high rank presumed to engage in them ; 
but a large concourse of all orders attended as spectators ; and to keep 
regularity among these was perhaps the most necessary office of the judges. 
But the most solemn meetings, drawing together people of distinguished 
rank and character, often from distant parts, were at the funerals of eminent 


men. The paramount sovereigns of the Peloponnesus did not disdain to 
attend these, which were celebrated with every circumstance of 
magnificence and splendour that the age could afford. The funeral of 
Patroclus, described in the Iliad, may be considered as an example of what 
the poet could imagine in its kind most complete. The games, in which 
prizes were there contended for, were the chariot-race, the foot-race, 
boxing, wrestling, throwing the quoit and the javelin, shooting with the 
bow, and fencing with the spear. And in times when none could be rich or 
powerful but the strong and active, the expert at martial exercises, all those 
trials of skill appear to have been esteemed equally becoming men of the 
highest rank ; though it may seem, from the prizes offered and the persons 
contending at the funeral of Patroclus, the poet himself saw, in the game of 
the cestus, some incongruity with exalted characters. 


Greek Dancing Girl 


(After Hope) 
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[ca. 884 B.C.] Traditions are preserved of games celebrated in Elis, upon 
several great occasions, in very early times, with more than ordinary pomp, 
by assemblies of chiefs from different parts of Greece. Homer mentions 
such at Elis under King Augeas, contemporary with Hercules, and 
grandfather of one of the chiefs who commanded the Elean troops in the 
Trojan War ; and again at Buprasium in Elis, for the funeral of Amarynceus, 
while Nestor was yet in the vigour of youth. But it does not at all appear 
from Homer that in his time, or ever before him, any periodical festival was 
established like that which afterward became so famous under the title of 
the Olympiad or the Olympian contest, or, as our writers, translating the 
Latin phrase, have commonly termed it, the Olympian Games. On the 
contrary, every mention of such games, in his extant works, shows them to 
have been only occasional solemnities ; and Strabo has remarked that they 
were distinguished by a characteristical difference from the Olympian. In 
these the honour derived from receiving publicly a crown or chaplet, 
formed of a branch of oleaster, was the only reward of the victor ; but in 
Homer’s games the prizes, not merely honorary, were intrinsically valuable, 
and the value was often very considerable. 


After Homer’s age, through the long troubles ensuing from the Dorian 
conquest, and the great change made in the population of the country, the 
customs and institutions of the Peloponnesians were so altered that even 
memory of the ancient games was nearly lost. 


THE OLYMPIAN GAMES 


In this season of turbulence and returning barbarism, Iphitus, a descendant, 
probably grandson, of Oxylus (though so deficient were the means of 
transmitting information to posterity that we have no assurance even of his 
father’s name), succeeded to the throne of Elis. This prince was of a genius 
that might have produced a more brilliant character in a more enlightened 
age, but which was perhaps more beneficial to mankind in the rough times 
in which he lived. Active and enterprising, but not by inclination a warrior, 
he was anxious to find a remedy for the disorderly situation of his country. 
He sent a solemn embassy to Delphi to supplicate information from the 
deity of the place, ” How the anger of the gods, which threatened total 
destruction to the Peloponnesus through endless hostilities among its 
people, might be averted.” He received for answer, what himself, as a 
judicious critic has observed, had probably suggested, ” That the Olympic 
festival must be restored ; for the neglect of that solemnity had brought on 
the Greeks the indignation of the god Jupiter, to whom it was dedicated, and 
of the hero Hercules, by whom it had been instituted : and that a cessation 
of arms must therefore immediately be proclaimed for all cities desirous of 
partaking in it.” This response of the god was promulgated throughout 
Greece ; and Iphitus, in obedience to it, caused the armistice to be 
proclaimed. But the other Peloponnesians, full of respect for the authority 
of the oracle, yet uneasy at the ascendancy thus assumed by the Eleans, sent 
a common deputation to Delphi, to inquire concerning the authenticity of 
the divine mandate reported to them. The Pythoness however, seldom 
averse to authorise the schemes of kings and legislators, adhered to her 
former answer and commanded the Peloponnesians ” to submit to the 
direction and authority of tlie Eleans, in ordering and establishing the 
ancient laws and customs of their forefathers.” 
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Supported thus by the oracle, and encouraged by the ready acquiescence of 
all the Peloponnesians, Iphitus proceeded to model his institution. Jupiter, 
the chief of the gods, being now the acknowledged patron of the plan, and 
the prince himself, under Apollo, the promulgator of his will, it was 
ordained that a festival should be held at the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, 
near the town of Pisa in Elis, open to the whole Greek nation ; and that it 
should be repeated at the termination of every fourth year : that this festival 
should consist in solemn sacrifices to Jupiter and Hercules, and in games 
celebrated to their honour; and as wars might often prevent not only 
individuals, but whole states, from partaking in the benefits with which the 
gods would reward those who properly shared in the solemnity, it was 
ordained under the same authority, that an armistice should take place 
throughout Greece for some time before the commencement of the festival, 
and continue for some time after its conclusion. For his own people, the 
Eleans, Iphitus procured an advantage never perhaps enjoyed in equal 
extent by any other people. A tradition was current that the Heraclidse, on 
appointing Oxylus at the same time to the throne of Elis and to the 
guardianship of the temple of Olympian Jupiter, had consecrated all Elis to 
the god under sanction of an oath, and denounced the severest curses, not 
only on any who should invade it, but also on all who should not defend it 
against invaders. Iphitus procured universal acquiescence to the authority of 
this tradition ; and the deference of the Grecian people towards it, during 
many ages, is not among the least remarkable circumstances of Grecian 
history. A reputation of sacredness became attached to the whole Elean 
people as the hereditary priesthood of Jupiter, and a pointed difference in 
character and pursuits arose between them and the other Greeks. Little 
disposed to ambition, and regardless even of the pleasures of a town-life, 
their general turn was to rural business and rural amusements. Elsewhere 
the country was left to hinds and herdsmen, who were mostly slaves ; men 
of property, for security as well as for pursuits of ambition and pleasure, 
resided in fortified towns. But the towns of Elis, Elis itself the capital, 
remained unfortified. In republican governments however civil contention 
would arise. Within a narrow territory the implication of domestic party- 
politics with foreign interests could not be entirely obviated ; and thus 
foreign wars would ensue. But to the time of Poly bins, who saw the liberty 
of Greece expire, the Eleans maintained their general character, and in a 
great degree their ancient privileges ; whence they were then the wealthiest 


people of the Peloponnesus, and yet the richest of them mostly resided upon 
their estates, and many, as that historian avers, without ever visiting Elis. 


Character of the Games 


At the Olympian festival, as established by Iphitus, the foot-race, 
distinguished by the name of stadion, is said to have been the only game 
exhibited ; whether the various other exercises familiar in Homer’s age had 
fallen into oblivion, or the barbarism and poverty, superinduced by the 
violent and lasting troubles which followed the return of the Heraclidie, 
forbade those of greater splendour. 


Afterwards, as the growing importance of the meeting occasioned inquiry 
concerning what had been practised of old, or excited invention concerning 
what might be advantageously added new, the games were multiplied. The 
diaulos, a more complicated foot-race, was added at the fourteenth 
Olympiad ; wrestling, and the pentathlon or game of five exercises, at the 
eighteenth ; boxing at the twenty-third ; the chariot-race was not restored 
till the twenty- 
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fifth, of course not till a hundred years after the institution of the festival ; 
the pancration and the horse-race were added in the thirtj’-third. 


So much Pausanias has asserted ; apparently from the Olympian register, 
which on other occasions he has quoted. Originally the sacrifices, 
processions, and various religious ceremonies apparently formed the 
principal pageantry of the meeting. Afterwards perhaps the games became 
the greater inducement for the extraordinary resort of company to Olympia ; 
though the religious ceremonies continued still to increase in magnificence 
as the festival gained importance. The temple, like that of Delphi, became 
an advantageous repository for treasure. A mart or fair was a natural 
consequence of a periodical assembly of multitudes in one place ; and 
whatever required extensive publicity, whatever was important for all the 
scattered members of the Greek nation to know, would be most readily 
communicated, and most solemnly, by proclamation at the Olympian 
festival. Hence treaties by mutual agreement were often proclaimed at 


Olympia ; and sometimes columns were erected there at the joint expense 
of the contracting parties, with the treaties engraved. 


Thus the Olympian meeting to a not inconsiderable degree supplied the 
want of a common capital for the Greek nation ; and, with a success far 
beyond what the worthy founder’s imagination, urged by his warmest 
wishes, could reach, contributed to the advancement of arts, particularly of 
the fine arts, of commerce, of science, of civilised manners,’ of liberal 
sentiments, and of friendly communication among all the Grecian people. 
Such was the common feeling of these various advantages, it became 
established as a divine law that, whatever wars were going forward among 
the republics, there should be a truce, not only during the festival, but also 
for some days before and after ; so that persons from all parts of Greece 
might safely attend it. 


The advantages and gratifications in which the whole nation thus became 
interested, and the particular benefits accruing to the Eleans, excited 
attempts to establish or improve other similar meetings in different parts of 
Greece. Three of these, the Delphian, Isthmian, and Nemean, though they 
never equalled the celebrity and splendour of the Olympian, acquired 
considerable fame and importance. Each was consecrated to a different 
deit) In the Delphic, next in consideration to the Olympic, Apollo was 
honoured ; the Delphian people were esteemed his ministers ; the 
Amphictyonic council were the allowed protectors and regulators of the 
institution. The Isthmian had its name from the Corinthian Isthmus, near the 
middle of which, overlooking the scene of the solemnity, stood a temple of 
the god Neptune, venerated by the Corinthian j)eople, administrators of the 
ceremonies, as their patron. 


At the Nemean, sacred to Juno, the Argives (who esteemed her the tutelary 
deity of their state) presided. All these meetings, like the Olympian, were, 
in war as in peace, open to all Grecian people ; the faith of gods as well as 
of men being considered as plighted for protection of all, under certain 
rules, going to, staying at, and returning from them. All were also, like the 
Olympian, held at intervals of four years ; so that, taking their years in turn, 
it was provided that in every summer, in the midst of the military season, 
there should be a respite of those hostilities among the republics which 


were otherwise so continually desolating Greece ; and though this 
beneficial regulation was under some pretences occasionally overborne by 
powerful states, yet the sequel of history shows it to have been of very 
advantageous efficacy. c 
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MONARCHIES AND OLIGARCHIES 


The enterprises of the heroic age, as we see from the example of the Trojan 
War itself, often led to the extinction, or expulsion, of a royal family, or of 
its principal members; and no principle appears to have been generally 
recognised which rendered it necessary, in such cases, to fill a vacant throne 
or to establish a new dynasty, while every such calamity inevitably 
weakened the authority of the kings, and made them more dependent on the 
nobles, who, as an order, were not affected by any disasters to individuals. 
But the great convulsions which attended the Thessalian, Boeotian, and 
Dorian migrations, contributed still more effectually to the same end. In 
most parts of Greece they destroyed or dislodged the line of the ancient 
kings, who, when they were able to seek new seats, left behind them the 
treasures and the strongholds which formed the main supports of their 
power: and, though the conquerors were generally accustomed to a kingly 
government, it must commonly have lost something of its vigour when 
transplanted to a new country, where it was subject to new conditions, and 
where the prince was constantly reminded, by new dangers, of the 
obligations which he owed to his companions in arms. Yet, even this must 
be considered rather as tlie occasion which led to the abolition of the heroic 
monarchy, than as the cause: that undoubtedly lay much deeper, and is to be 
sought in the character of the people — in that same energy and versatility 
which prevented it from ever stiffening, even in its infancy, in the mould of 
oriental institutions, and from stopping short, in any career which it had 
once opened, before it had passed through every stage. 


It seems to have been seldom, if ever, that royalty was abolished by a 
sudden and violent revolution; the title often long survived the substance, 
and this was extinguished only by slow successive steps. These consisted in 
dividing it among several persons, in destroying its inheritable quality, and 
making it elective, first in one family, then in more ; first for life, then for a 
certain term; in separating its functions, and distributing them into several 
hands. In the course of these changes it became more and more responsible 
to the nobles, and frequently, at a very early stage, the name itself was 
exchanged for one simply equivalent to ruler, or chief magistrate. The form 
of government which thus ensued might, with equal propriety, be termed 


either aristocracy or oligarchy, but, in the use of the terms to which these 
correspond, the Greek political writers made a distinction, which may at 
first sight appear more arbitrary than it really is. They taught — not a very 
recondite truth — that the three forms of government, that of one, that of a 
few, and that of the many, are all alike right and good, so long as they are 
rightly administered, with a view, that is, to the welfare of the state, and not 
to the interest of an individual or of a particular class. But, when any of the 
three loses sight of its legitimate object, it degenerates into a vicious 
species, which requires to be marked by a peculiar name. Thus a monarchy, 
in which selfish aims predominate, becomes a tyranny. The government of a 
few, conducted on like principles, is properly called an oligarchy. But to 
constitute an aristocracy, it is not sufficient that the ruling few should be 
animated by a desire to promote the public good: they must also be 
distinguished by a certain character; for aristocracy signifies the rule of the 
best men. 


More distinctly to understand the peculiar nature of the Greek oligarchies, it 
is necessary to consider the variety of circumstances under which they 
arose. By the migrations which took place in the century following the 
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Trojan War, most parts of Greece were occupied by a new race of 
conquerors. Everywhere their lirst object was to secure a large portion of 
the conquered land; but the footing on which they placed themselves, with 
regard to the ancient inliabitants, was not everywhere the same ; it varied 
according to the temper of the invaders, or of their chiefs, to their relative 
strength, means, and opportunities. In Sparta, and in most of the Dorian 
states, the invaders shunned all intermixture with the conquered, and 
deprived them, if not of personal freedom, of all political rights. But 
elsewhere, as in Elis, and probably in Bceotia, no such distinction appears 
to have been made ; the old and the new people gradually melted into one. 


An oligarchy, in the sense which we have assigned to the word, could only 
exist where there was an inferior body which felt itself aggrieved by being 
excluded from the political rights which were reserved to the privileged 


few. Such a feeling of discontent might be roused by the rapacity or 
insolence of the dominant order, as we shall find to have happened at 
Athens, and as was the case at Mytilene, where some members of the ruling 
house of the Penthilids went about with clubs, committing outrages like 
those which Nero practised for a short time in the streets of Rome. But, 
without any such provocation, disaffection might arise from the cause 
which we shall see producing a revolution at Corinth, where the aristocracy 
was originally established on a basis too narrow to be durable: as Aristotle 
relates of the Basilids at Erythr?e, that, though they exercised their power 
well, they could not retain it, because the people would no longer endure 
that it should be lodged in so few hands. In general however it was a 
gradual, inevitable change in the relative position of the higher and lower 
orders, which converted the aristocracy into an oligarchical faction, and 
awakened an opposition which usually ended in its overthrow. 


The precautions which were used by the ruling class, when it began to 
perceive its danger, were of various kinds, and it was more frequently found 
necessary to widen the oligarchy itself, by the admission of new families, 
and to change the principle of its constitution by substituting wealth for 
birth as the qualification of its members. The form of government in which 
the possession of a certain amount of property was the condition of all, or at 
least of the highest, political privileges, was sometimes called a timocracy, 
and its character varied according to the standard adopted. When this was 
high, and especially if it was fixed in the produce of land, the constitution 
differed little in effect from the aristocratical oligarchy, except as it opened 
a prospect to those who were excluded of raising themselves to a higher 
rank. But, when the standard was placed within reach of the middling class, 
the form of government was commonly termed a polity, and was considered 
as one of the best tempered and most durable modifications of democracy. 
The first stage however often afforded the means of an easy transition to the 
second, or might be reduced to it by a change in the value of the standard. 


Another expedient, which seems to have been tried not unfrequently in 
early times, for preserving or restoring tranquillity, was to invest an 
individual with absolute power, under a peculiar title, which soon became 
obsolete : that of cesymnete. At Cumte indeed, and in other cities, this was 
the title of an ordinary magistracy, probably of that which succeeded the 


hereditary monarchy ; but, when applied to an extraordinary office, it was 
equivalent to the title of protector or dictator. It did not indicate any 
disposition to revive the heroic royalty, but only the need which was felt, 
either by the commonalty of protection against the nobles, or by all parties 
of a temporary compromise, which induced the adverse factions to 
acquiesce in a neutral gov-SOME CHARACTERISTIC INSTITUTIONS 
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ernment. The office was conferred sometimes for life, sometimes only for a 
limited term, or for the accomplishment of a specific object, as the sage 
Pittacus was chosen by universal consent at Mytilene, when the city was 
threatened by a band of exiles, headed by the poet Alcseus and his brother 
Antimenidas [about 612 B.C.]. 


TYRANNIES 


The fall of an oligarchy was sometimes accelerated by accidental and 
inevitable disasters, as by a protracted war, which at once exhausted its 
wealth and reduced its numbers, or by the loss of a battle, in which the 
flower of its youth might sometimes be cut off at one blow, and leave it to 
the mercy of its subjects ; a case of which we shall find a signal instance in 
the history of Argos. But much more frequently the revolutions which 
overthrew the oligarchical governments arose out of the imprudence or 
misconduct, or the internal dissensions, of the ruling body, or out of the 
ambition of some of its members. The commonalty, even when really 
superior in strength, could not, all at once, shake off the awe with which it 
was impressed by ages of subjection. It needed a leader to animate, unite, 
and direct it. 


Such was the origin of most of the governments which the Greeks described 
by the term ” tyranny ” — a term to which a notion has been attached, in 
modern languages, which did not enter into its original definition. A 
tyranny, in the Greek sense of the word, was the irresponsible dominion of a 
single person, not founded on hereditary right, like the monarchies of the 
heroic ages and of many barbarian nations ; nor on a free election, like that 
of a dictator or cesymnete ; but on force. It did not change its character 
when transmitted through several generations, nor was any other name 
invented to describe it when power which had been acquired by violence 
was used for the public good ; though Aristotle makes it an element in the 
definition of tyranny, that it is exercised for selfish ends. But, according to 
the ordinary Greek notions, and the usage of the Greek historians, a mild 
and beneficent tyranny is an expression which involves no contradiction. 
On the other hand, a government, legitimate in its origin, might be 
converted into a tyranny, by an illegal forcible extension of its powers, or of 
its duration ; and we are informed by Aristotle that this was frequently the 
case in early times, before the regal title was abolished, or while the chief 
magistrate, who succeeded under a different name to the functions of 
royalty, was still invested with prerogatives dangerous to liberty. Such was 
the basis on which one of the ancient tyrants, most infamous for his cruelty, 
Phalaris of Agrigentum [or Acragas], established his despotism. 


But most of the tyrannies which sprang up before the Persian wars owed 
their existence to the cause above described, and derived their peculiar 
character from the occasion which gave them birth. It was usually by a 
mixture of violence and artifice that the demagogue accomplished his ends. 
A hackneyed stratagem, which however seems always to have been 
successful, was, to feign that his life was threatened, or had even been 
attacked by the fury of the nobles, and on this pretext to procure a guard for 
his person from the people. This band, though composed of citizens, he 
found it easy to attach to his interests, and witli its aid made the first step 
towards absolute power by seizing the citadel : an act which miglit be 
considered as a formal assumption of the tyranny, and as declaring a 
resolution to maintain it by force. But in other respects the more politic 
tyrants set an example which Augustus might have studied with advantage. 
Like him, they as 
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carefully avoided the ostentation of power as they guarded its substance. 
They suffered the ancient forms of the government to remain in apparent 
vigour, and even in real operation, so far as they did not come into conflict 
with their own authority. They assumed no title, and were not distinguished 
from private citizens by any ensigns of superior rank. But they did not the 
less keep a jealous eye on all whom wealth, or character, or influence might 
render dangerous rivals ; and commonly either forced them into exile or 
removed them by the stroke of an assassin. They exerted still greater 
vigilance in suppressing every kind of combination which might cover the 
germ of a conspiracy. The lowest class of the commonalty they restrained 
from license, and provided with employment. For this purpose, no less than 
to gratify their taste or display their magnificence, they frequently adorned 
their cities with costly buildings, which required years of labour from 
numerous hands : and, where this expedient did not suffice, they scrupled 
not to force a part of the population to quit the capital, and seek subsistence 
in rural occupations. On the same ground they were not reluctant to engage 
in wars, which afforded them opportunities of relieving themselves, in a 


less invidious manner, both from troublesome friends and from dangerous 
foes, as well as of strengthening and extending their dominion by conquest. 


Such was the ordinary policy of the best tyrants ; and by these arts they 
were frequently able to reign in peace, and to transmit their power to their 
children. But the maxims and character of the tyranny generally underwent 
a change under their successors, and scarcely an instance was known of a 
tyrannical dynasty that lasted beyond the third generation. But, even where 
the tyrant did not make himself universally odious, or provoke the 
vengeance of individuals by his wantonness or cruelty, he was constantly 
threatened by dangers, both from within and from without, which it 
required the utmost vigour and prudence to avert. The party which his 
usurpation had supplanted, though depressed, was still powerful, more 
exasperated than humbled by its defeat, and ever ready to take advantage of 
any opportunity of overthrowing him, either by private conspiracy, or by 
affecting to make common cause with the lower classes, or by calling in 
foreign aid. And in Greece itself such aid was always at hand : the tyrants 
indeed were partially leagued together for mutual support. But Sparta threw 
all her might into the opposite scale. She not only dreaded the contagion of 
an example which might endanger her own institutions, but was glad to 
extend her influence by taking an active part in revolutions, which would 
cause the states restored, by her intervention, to their old government to 
look up to her with gratitude and dependence as their natural protectress. 
And accordingly Thucydides ascribes the overthrow of most of the 
tyrannies which flourished in Greece before the Persian War to the 
exertions of Sparta. 


The immediate effect produced by the fall of the tyrants depended on the 
hands by which it was accomplished. Where it was the work of Sparta, she 
would aim at introducing a constitution most in conformity to her own. But 
the example of Athens will show, that she was sometimes instrumental in 
promoting the triumph of principles more adverse to her views than those of 
the tyranny itself. Wlien, however, the struggle which had been interrupted 
by the temporary usurpation was revived, the parties were no longer in 
exactly the same posture as at its outset. In general the commonalty was 
found to have gained, in strength and spirit, even more than the oligarchy 


had lost ; and the prevalent leaning of the ensuing period was on the side of 
democracy. Indeed the decisive step was that by which the oligarchy 
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of wealth was substituted for the oligarchy of birth. This opened the door 
for all the subsequent innovations, by which the scale of the timocracy was 
gradually lowered, until it was wholly abolished. 


DEMOCRACIES 


The term “democracy” is used by Aristotle sometimes in a larger sense, so 
as to include several forms of government, which, notwithstanding their 
common character, were distinguished from each other by peculiar features 
; at other times in a narrower, to denote a form essentially vicious, which 
stands in the same relation to the happy temperament to which he gives the 
name of polity, as oligarchy to aristocracy, or tyranny to royalty. We shall 
not confine ourselves to the technical language of his system, but will 
endeavour to define the notion of democracy, as the word was commonly 
understood by the Greeks, so as to separate the essence of the thing from 
the various accidents which have sometimes been confounded with it by 
writers who have treated Greek history as a vehicle for conveying their 
views on questions of modern politics, which never arose in the Greek 
republics. 


It must not be forgotten, that the body to which the terms oligarchy and 
democracy refer formed a comparatively small part of the population in 
most Greek states, since it did not include either slaves or resident free 
foreigners. The sovereign power resided wholly in the native freemen ; and 
whether it was exercised by a part or by all of them, was the question which 
determined the nature of the government. When the barrier had been thrown 
down, by which all political rights were made the inheritance of certain 
families, — since every freeman, even when actually excluded from them 
by the want of sufficient property, was by law capable of acquiring them, — 
democracy might be said to have begun. It was advancing, as the legal 
condition of their enjoyment was brought within the reach of a more 
numerous class ; but it could not be considered as complete, so long as any 
freeman was debarred from them by poverty. Since, however, the 
sovereigntj-included several attributes which might be separated, the 
character of the constitution depended on the way in which these were 
distributed. It was considered as partaking more of democracy than of 
oligarchy, when the most important of them were shared by all freemen 
without distinction, though a part was still appropriated to a number limited 
either by birth or fortune. Thus where the legislative, or, as it was anciently 
termed, the deliberative, branch of the sovereignty was lodged in an 


assembly open to every freeman, and where no other qualification than free 
birth was required for judicial functions, and for the election of magistrates, 
there the government was called democratical, though the highest offices of 
the state might be reserved to a privileged class. But a finished democracy, 
that which fully satisfied the Greek notion, was one in which every attribute 
of sovereignty might be shared, without respect to rank or property, by 
every freeman. 


More than this was not implied in democracy ; and little less tlian this was 
required, according to the views of the philosophers, to constitute the 
character of a citizen, which, in the opinion of Aristotle, could not exist 
without a voice in the legislative assembly, and such a share in the 
administration of justice as was necessary to secure the responsibility of the 
magistrates. But this equality of rights left room for a great diversity in the 
modes of exercising them, which determined the real nature of a 
democratical constitution. There were, indeed, certain rights, those which 
Aristotle 
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considers as essential to a citizen, which, according to the received Greek 
notions, could, in a democracy, only be exercised in person. The thought of 
delegating them to accountable representatives seems never to have 
occurred either to practical or speculative statesmen, except in the 
formation of confederacies, which rendered such an expedient necessary. 


But the principle of legal equality, which was the basis of democracy, was 
gradually construed in a manner which inverted the wholesome order of 
nature, and led to a long train of pernicious consequences. The 
administration of the commonwealth came to be regarded, not as a service, 
in wliich all were interested, but for which some miglit be qualified better 
than others, but as a property, in which eacli was entitled to an equal share. 
The practical application of tliis view was the introduction of an expedient 
for levelling, as far as possible, the inequality of nature, by enabling the 
poorest to devote his time, without loss, or even with profit, to public 
affairs. This was done by giving him wages for his attendance on all 


occasions of exercising his franchise ; and, as tlie sum which could be 
afforded for this purpose was necessarily small, it attracted precisely the 
persons whose presence was least desirable. 


A further application of the same principle was, as much as possible, to 
increase the number, and abridge the duration and authority of public 
offices, and to transfer tlieir power to the people in a mass. On the same 
ground, chance was substituted for election in the creation of all 
magistrates, whose duties did not actually demand either the security of a 
large fortune or peculiar abilities and experience. In proportion as the 
popular assembly, or large portions detached from it for the exercise of 
judicial functions, drew all the branches of the sovereignty more and more 
into their sphere, the character of their proceedings became more and more 
subject to the influence of the lower class of the citizens, which constituted 
a permanent majority. And thus the democracy, instead of the equality 
which was its supposed basis, in fact established the ascendancy of a 
faction, which, although greatly preponderant in numbers, no more 
represented the whole state than the oligarchy itself ; and which, though not 
equally liable to fall into the mechanism of a vicious system, was more 
prone to yield to the impulse of the moment, more easily misled by blind or 
treacherous guides, and might thus, as frequently, though not so deliberately 
and methodically, trample, not only on law and custom, lut on justice and 
humanity. This disease of a democracy was sometimes designated by the 
term ” ochlocracy,” or the dominion of the rabble. 


A democracy thus corrupted exhibited many features of a tyranny. It was 
jealous of all who were eminently distinguished by birth, fortune, or 
reputation ; it encouraged flatterers and sycophants ; was insatiable in its 
demands on the propert}’ of the rich, and readily listened to charges which 
exposed tliem to death or confiscation. The class which suffered such 
oppression, commonly ill satisfied with the principle of the constitution 
itself, was inflamed with the most furious animosity by the mode in which 
it was applied, and regarded the great mass of its fellow-citizens as its 
mortal enemies. * 


Ruins of the Temple of Apollo Epicurius, Abcadia 


CHAPTER X. THE SMALLER CITIES AND STATES 


Aristotle’s survey of the Greek forms of government was founded on a vast 
store of information which he had collected on the history and constitution 
of more than a hundred and fifty states, in the mother country and the 
colonies, and which he had consigned to a great work now unfortunately 
lost. Our knowledge of the internal conditions and vicissitudes of almost all 
these states is very scanty and fragmentary : but some of the main facts 
concerning them, which have been saved from oblivion, will serve to throw 
light on several parts of the ensuing history. 


ARCADIA, ELIS, AND ACHAIA 


We have scarcely anything to say, during this period, of the state of parties, 
or even the forms of government, in Arcadia, Elis, and Achaia. If Arcadia 
was ever subject to a single king, which seems to be intimated by some 
accounts of its early history, it was probably only, as in Thessaly, by an 
occasional election, or a temporary usurpation. The title of king however 
appears not to have been everywhere abolished down to a much later time, 
as we find a hint that it was retained at Orchomenos even in the fifth 
century before our era. That the republican constitutions were long 
aristocratical can scarcely be doubted, as the two principal Arcadian cities, 
Tegea and Mantinea, were at first only the chief among several small 
hamlets, which were at length united in one capital. This, whenever it 
happened, was a step towards the subversion of aristocratical privileges ; 
and it was no doubt with this view that the five Mantinean villages were 
incorporated by the Argives, as Strabo mentions without assigning the date 
of the event. But it is not probable that Argos thus interfered before her own 
institutions had undergone a like change, which, as we shall see, did not 
take place before a later period than our history has yet reached. Whether 
the union of the nine villages, which included Tegea as their chief, was 
effected earlier or later, does not appear. But, after she had once 
acknowledged the supremacy of Sparta, Tegea was sheltered by Spartan 


influence from popular innovations, and was always the less inclined to 
adopt them when they prevailed at 
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Mantinea : for as the position of the two Arcadian neighbours tended to 
connect the one witli Sparta, and the other with Argos, so it supplied 
occasion for interminable feuds between them. But, in general, the history 
of the western states of Arcadia is wrapt in deep obscurity, which was only 
broken, in the fourth century B.C., by the foundation of a new Arcadian 
capital. 


In Elis the monarchical form of government continued for some generations 
in the line of Oxylus, but appears to have ceased there earlier than at Pisa, 
which, at the time when it was conquered and destroyed by the Eleans, was 
ruled by chiefs, who were probably legitimate kings. Immediately after the 
conquest, in the fiftieth Olympiad, the dignity of hellanodicce, which had 
been held by the kings of Elis, or shared by them with those of Pisa, was 
assigned to two Elean officers by lot, a proof that royalty was then extinct. 
The constitution by which it was replaced seems to have been rigidly 
aristocratical, perhaps no other than the narrow oligarchy described by 
Aristotle, — who observes that the whole number of citizens exercising any 
political functions was small — confined, perhaps to the six hundred 
mentioned by Thucydides ; and that the senate, originally composed of 
ninety members, who held their office for life, and filled up vacancies at 
their pleasure, had been gradually reduced to a very few. Elis, the capital, 
remained in a condition like that of the above-mentioned Arcadian towns 
until the Persian War, when the inhabitants of many villages were collected 
in its precincts. This was probably attended by other changes of a 
democratical nature — perhaps by the limitation which one Phormis is said 
to have effected in the power of the senate — and henceforth the number of 
the hellanodicce corresponded to that of the tribes or regions into which the 


Elean territory was divided ; so that, whenever any of these regions was lost 
by the chance of war, the number of tlie hellanodicce was proportionately 
reduced. So too the matrons who presided at the games in honour of Hera, 
in which the Elean virgins contended at Olympia, were chosen in equal 
number from each of the tribes. 


In Achaia, the royal dignity was transmitted in the line of Tisamenus down 
to Ogyges, whose sons, affecting desp\)tic power, were deposed, and the 
government was changed to a democracy, which is said to have possessed a 
high reputation. From Pausanias it would rather seem as if the title of king 
had been held by a number of petty chiefs at once. If so, the revolution must 
have had its origin in causes more general than those assigned to it by 
Polybius. It was probably accelerated by the number of Achaean emigrants 
who sought refuge in Achaia from other parts of the Peloponnesus, and who 
soon crowded the country, till it was relieved by its Italian colonies. What 
Polybius and Strabo term a democracy may however have been a polity, or 
a very liberal and well-tempered form of oligarchy. Of its details we know 
nothing ; nor are we informed in what relation the twelve principal Achaian 
towns — a division adopted from the lonians — stood to the hamlets, of 
which each had seven or eight in its territor}/ like those of Tegea and 
Mantinea. As little are we able to describe the constitution of the 
confederacy in which the twelve states were now united. 


ARGOS, AGINA, AND EPIDAURUS 


More light has been thrown by ancient authors on the history of the states in 
the northeast quarter of Peloponnesus, those of Argolis in the largest sense 
of the word. At Argos itself, regal government subsisted 
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down to the Persian wars, althoiigli the line of the Heraclid princes appears 
to have become extinct toward the middle of the preceding century. 
Paiisanias remarks, that, from a very early period, the Argives were led by 


their peculiarly independent spirit to limit the prerogatives of their kings so 
narrowly as to leave them little more than the name. We cannot however 
place much reliance on such a general reflection of a late writer. But we 
have seen that Phidon, who, about the year 750 B.C., extended the power of 
Argos farther than any of his predecessors, also stretched the royal authority 
so much beyond its legitimate bounds, that he is sometimes called a tyrant, 
though he was rightful heir of Temenus. After his death, as his conquests 
appear to have been speedily lost, so it is probable that his successors were 
unable to maintain the ascendancy which he had gained over his Dorian 
subjects, and the royal dignity may henceforth have been, as Pausanias 
describes it, little more than a title. Hence, too, on the failure of the ancient 
line, about B.C. 560, “gon, though of a different family, may have met with 
the less opposition in mounting the throne. The substance of i^ower rested 
with the Dorian freemen : in what manner it was distributed among them 
we can only conjecture from analogy. Their lands were cultivated by a class 
of serfs, corresponding to the Spartan helots, who served in war as light- 
armed troops, whence they derived their peculiar name, ” gym-nesii.” They 
were also sovereigns of a few towns, the inhabitants of which, like the 
Laconians subject to Sparta, though personally free, were excluded from all 
share in their political privileges. The events which put an end to this state 
of things, and produced an entire change in the form of government at 
Argos, will be hereafter related. 


Among the states of the Argolic acte, Epidaurus deserves notice, not so 
much for the few facts which are known of its internal history, as on 
account of its relation to ‘gina. This island, destined to take no 
inconsiderable part in the affairs of Greece, was long subject to Epidaurus, 
which was so jealous of her sovereignty as to compel the -5/ginetans to 
resort to her tribunals for the trial of their causes. It seems to have been as a 
dependency of Epidaurus that gina fell under the dominion of the Argive 
Phidon. After recovering her own independence, Epidaurus still continued 
mistress of the island. Whether she had any subjects on the main land 
standing on the same footing, we are not expressly informed. But here 
likewise the ruling class was supported by the services of a population of 
bondsmen, distinguished by a peculiar name (conipodes the dusty-footed), 
designating indeed their rural occupations, but certainly expressive of 
contempt. Towards the end of the seventh century B.C., and the beginning 


of tlie next, Epidaurus was subject to a ruler named Procles, who is styled a 
tyrant, and was allied with Periander the tyrant of Corinth. But nothing is 
known as to the origin and nature of his usurpation. He incurred the 
resentment of his son-in-law Periander, who made himself master of Procles 
and of Epidaurus. It was perhaps this event which afforded “Egina an 
opportunity of shaking off the Epidaurian yoke. But, had it been otherwise, 
the old relation between the two states could not have subsisted much 
longer, “gina was rapidly outgrowing the mother country, was engaged in a 
flourishing commerce, strong in an enterprising and industrious population, 
enriched and adorned by the arts of peace, and skilled in tliose of war. The 
separation which soon after took place was embittered by mutual 
resentment ; and the iEginetans, whose navy soon became the most 
powerful in Greece, retaliated on Epidaurus for the degradation they had 
suffered by a series of insults. But the same causes to which they owed their 
national 
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independence seem to have deprived the class which had been hitherto 
predominant in JEgina of its political privileges. The island was torn by the 
opposite claims and interests arising out of the old and the new order of 
things, and became the scene of a bloody struggle. 


SICYON AND MEGARA 


The history of Sicyon presents a series of revolutions, in many points 
resembling those of Corinth. At what time, or in whose person, royalty was 
there extinguished, and what form of government succeeded it, we are not 
expressly informed ; bat, as we know that there was a class of bondsmen at 
Sicyon, answering to the helots, and distinguished by peculiar names, 
derived from their rustic dress or occupation, there can be little doubt that 
other parts of the Dorian system were also introduced there, and subsisted 
until a fortunate adventurer, named Orthagoras, or Andreas, overthrew the 
old aristocracy, and founded a dynasty, which lasted a century : the longest 
period, Aristotle observes, of a Greek tyranny. Orthagoras is said to have 
risen from a very low station — that of a cook — and was, therefore, 
probably indebted for his elevation to the commonalty. The long duration of 
his dynasty is ascribed by Aristotle to the mildness and moderation with 
which he and his descendants exercised their power, submitting to the laws 
and taking pains to secure the good will of the people. 


His successor, Myron, having gained a victory in the Olympic chariot-race 
in the thirty-third Olympiad, erected a treasury at Olymjoia, which was 
remarkable for its material, brass of Tartessus, which had not long been 
introduced into Greece; for, its architecture, in which the Doric and Ionic 
orders were combined ; and for its inscription, in which the name of Myron 
was coupled with that of the people of Sicyon. It may be collected, from an 
expression of Aristotle’s, that, though Myron was succeeded, either 
immediately or after a short interval, by his grandson Clisthenes, son of 
Aristonymus, this transmission of the tyranny did not take place without 
interruption or impediment ; and, if this arose from the Dorian nobles, it 
would explain some points in which the government of Clisthenes differed 
from that of his predecessors. 


He seems to have been the most able and enterprising prince of his house, 
and to have conducted many wars, beside that in which we have seen him 
engaged on the side of the Amphictyons, with skill and success : he was of 
a munificent temper, and displayed his love of splendour and of the arts 
both in the national games and in his native city, where, out of the spoils of 
Crissa, he built a colonnade, which long retained the name of the 


Clisthenean. The magnificence with which he entertained the suitors who 
came from all parts of Greece, and even from foreign lands, to vie with one 
another, after the ancient fashion, in manly exercises, for his daughter’s 
hand, was long so celebrated, that Herodotus gives a list of the competitors. 
It proves how much his alliance was coveted by the most distinguished 
families ; and it is particularly remarkable, that one of the suitors was a son 
of Phidon, king of Argos, whom Herodotus seems to have confounded with 
the more ancient tyrant of the same name. Still Clisthenes appears not to 
have departed from the maxims by which his predecessors had regulated 
their government with regard to the commonalty, but, in the midst of his 
royal state, to have carefully preserved the appearance, at least, of equity 
and respect for the laws. On the other hand, towards his Dorian subjects he 
displayed a spirit 
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of hostility which seems to have been peculiar to himself, and to have been 
excited by some personal provocation. It was probably connected with a 
war in which he was engaged with Argos, and it impelled him to various 
political and religious innovations, the real nature of which can now be but 
very imperfectly understood. 


One of the most celebrated was the change which he made in the names of 
the Dorian tribes, for which he substituted others, derived from the lowest 
kinds of domestic animals ; while a fourth tribe, to which he himself 
belonged, was distinguished by the majestic title of the archelai (the 
princely). Herodotus supposes that he only meant to insult the Dorians ; and 
we could sooner adopt this opinion than believe, with a modern author, that 
he took so strange a method of directing their attention to rural pursuits. But 
Herodotus adds, that the new names were retained for sixty years after the 
death of Clisthenes and the fall of his dynasty, when those of the Dorian 
tribes were restored, and, in the room of the fourth, a new one was created, 
called from a son of the Argive hero, Adrastus, the JEgialeans. When the 
Dorians resumed their old division, the commonalty was thrown into the 
single tribe (called not from the hero, but from the land), the vEgialeans. 


We do not know how this dynasty ended, and can only pronounce it 
probable that it was overthrown at about the same time with that of the 
Cypselids (b.c. 580), by the intervention of Sparta, which must have been 
more alarmed and provoked by the innovations of Clisthenes than by the 
tyranny of Periander. It would seem, from the history of the tribes, that the 
Dorians recovered their predominance ; but gradually, and not so 
completely as to deprive the commonalty of all share in political rights. 


On the other side of the isthmus, the little state of Megara passed through 
vicissitudes similar to those of Coriuth and Sicyon, but attended with more 
violent struggles. Before the Dorian conquest royalty is said to have been 
abolished there after the last king, Hyperion, son of Agamemnon, had fallen 
by the hand of an enemy, whom he had provoked by insolence and wrong : 
and a Megarian legend seems to indicate that the elective magistrates, who 
took the place of the kings, bore the title of cesymnetes. The Dorians of 
Corinth kept those of Megara, for a time, in the same kind of subjection to 
which “gina was reduced by Epidaurus ; and the Megarian peasantry were 
compelled to solemnise the obsequies of every Bacchiad with marks of 
respect, such as were exacted from the subjects of Sparta on the death of the 
king. This yoke however was cast off at an early period ; and Argos assisted 
the Megarians in recovering their independence. Henceforth it is probable 
Megara assumed a more decided superiority over the hamlets of her 
territory, which had once been her rivals ; and she must have made rapid 
progress in population and in power, as is proved by her flourishing 
colonies in the east and west, and by the wars which she carried on in 
defence of them. One of her most illustrious citizens, Orsippus, who, in the 
fifteenth Olympiad, set the example of dropping all incumbrances of dress 
in the Olympic foot-race, also conducted her arms with brilliant success 
against her neighbours — probably the Corinthians — and enlarged her 
territory to the utmost extent of her claims. But the government still 
remained in the hands of the great Dorian landowners, who, when freed 
from the dominion of Corinth, became sovereigns at home ; and they appear 
not to have administered it mildly or wisely. For they were not only 
deprived of tlieir power by an insurrection of the commonalty, as at Corinth 
and Sicyon, but were evidently the objects of a bitter enmity, which cannot 
have been wholly unprovoked. 
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Theagenes, a bold and ambitious man, who put himself at the head of the 
popular cause, is said to have won the confidence of the people by an attack 
on the property of the wealthy citizens, whose cattle he destroyed in their 
pastures. The animosity provoked by such an outrage, which was probably 
not a solitary one, rendered it necessary to invest the demagogue with 
supreme authority. Theagenes, who assumed the tyranny about 620 B.C., 
followed the example of the other usurpers of his time. He adorned his city 
with splendid and useful buildings, and no doubt in other ways cherished 
industry and the arts, while he made them contribute to the lustre of his 
reign. He allied himself to one of the most eminent families of Athens, and 
aided his son-in-law, Cylon, in his enterprise, which, if it had succeeded, 
would have lent increased stability to his own power. 


The victories which deprived the Athenians of Salamis, and made them at 
last despair of recovering it, were probably gained by Theagenes. Yet he 
was at length expelled from Megara ; whether through the discontent of the 
commonalty, or by the efforts of the aristocratical party, which may have 
been encouraged by the failure of Cylon’s plot, we are not distinctly 
informed. Only it is said that, after his overthrow, a more moderate and 
peaceful spirit prevailed for a short time, until some turbulent leaders, who 
apparently wished to tread in his steps, but wanted his ability or his fortune, 
instigated the populace to new outrages against the wealthy, who were 
forced to throw open their houses, and to set luxurious entertainments 
before the rabble, or were exposed to personal insult and violence. But a 
much harder blow was aimed at their property by a measure called the 
jAalintocia, 


— which carried the principles of Solon’s seisachtheia to an iniquitous 
excess, 


— by which creditors were required to refund the interest which they had 
received from their debtors. 


This transaction at the same time discloses one, at least, of the causes which 
had exasperated the commonalty against the nobles, who probably had 
exacted their debts no less harshly than the Athenian Eupatrids. But, in this 
period of anarchy, neither justice nor religion was held sacred : even 
temples were plundered ; and a company of pilgrims, passing through the 
territory of Megara, on their way to Delphi, was grossly insulted ; many 
lives even were lost, and the Amphictyonic council was compelled to 
interpose, to procure the punishment of the ringleaders. It is unquestionably 
of this period that Aristotle speaks, when he says that the Megarian 
demagogues procured the banishment of many of the notable citizens for 
the sake of confiscating their estates ; and he adds, that these outrages and 
disorders ruined the democracy, for the exiles became so strong a body, that 
they were able to reinstate themselves by force, and to establish a very 
narrow oligarchy, including those only who had taken an active part in the 
revolution. Unfortunately we have no means of ascertaining the dates of 
these events, though the last-mentioned reaction cannot have taken place 
very long after 600 B.C. 


During the following century, our information on the state of Megara is 
chiefly collected from the writings of the Megarian poet, Theognis, which 
however are interesting not so much for the historical facts contained in 
them, as for the light they throw on the character and feelings of the parties 
which divided his native city and so many others. Theognis appears to have 
been born about the fifty-fiftli Olympiad, not long before the death of Solon 
; and to have lived down to the beginning of the Persian wars. He left some 
poems, of which considerable fragments remain, filled with moral and 
political maxims and reflections. We gather from them, that the oligarchy, 
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which followed the period of anarchy, had been unable to keep its ground ; 
and that a new revolution had taken place, by which the poet, with others of 
the aristocratical party, had been stript of his fortune and driven into exile. 
But his complaints betray a fact which throws some doubt on the purity of 
his patriotism, and abates our sympathy for his misfortunes. 


BCEOTIA, LOCRIS, PHOCIS, AND EUBCEA 


The peculiar circumstances under which Boeotia was conquered, by a 
people who had quitted their native land to avoid slavery or subjection, 
would be suflicient to account for the fact that royalty was very early 
abolished there. It may indeed be doubted whether the chief named 
Xanthus, who is called king, sometimes of the Boeotians, sometimes of the 
Thebans, and who was slain by the Attic king Melanthus, was anything 
more than a temporary leader. The most sacred functions of the Theban 
kings seem to have been transferred to a magistrate, who bore the title of 
archon, and, like the archon-king at Athens, was invested rather with a 
priestly than a civil character. 


From the death of Xanthus, down to about 500 B.C., the constitution of 
Thebes continued rigidly aristocratical, having probably been guarded from 
innovation as well by the inland position of the city as by the jealousy of the 
rulers ; and the first change, of which Ave have any account, was one which 
threw the government into still fewer hands. But, about the thirteenth 
Olympiad, it seems as if discontent had arisen, among the members of the 
ruling caste itself, from the inequality in the division of property, which had 
perhaps been increased by lapse of time, until some of them were reduced 
to indigence. Not long after that Olympiad, Philolaus, one of the Corinthian 
Bacchiads, having been led by a private occurrence to take up his residence 
at Thebes, was invited to frame a new code of laws ; and one of the main 
objects of his institutions was to prevent the accumulation of estates, and to 
fix forever the number of those into which the Theban territory, or at least 
the part of it occupied by the nobles, was divided. He too was perhaps the 
author of the law which excluded every Theban from public offices who 
had exercised any trade within the space of ten years. It is probable enough 
that his code also embraced regulations for the education of the higher class 
of citizens ; and it may have been he who, with the view, as Plutarch 
supposes, of softening the harshness of the Boeotian character, or to 
counterbalance an excessive fondness for gymnastic exercises, to which the 
Thebans were prone, made music an essential part of the instruction of 
youth. 


Our information on the other Boeotian towns is still scantier as to their 
internal condition ; but we may safely presume that it did not differ very 
widely from that of Thebes, especially as we happen to know that at 
Thespite every kind of industrious occupation was deemed degrading to a 
freeman : an indication of aristocratical rigour wliich undoubtedly belongs 
to this period, and may be taken as a sample of the spirit prevailing in 
Boeotia. The Boeotian states were united in a confederacy which was 
represented by a congress of deputies, who met at the festival of the 
Pambosotia, in the temple of the Itonian Athene, near Coronea, more 
perhaps for religious than for political purjjoscs. There were also other 
national councils, wliich deliberated on peace and war, and were perhaps of 
nearly equal antiquity, though they were first mentioned at a later period, 
when there were four of them. 
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It does not appear how they were constituted, or whether with reference to 
as many divisions of the country, of which we have no other trace. The 
chief magistrates of the league, called Boeotarehs, presided in these 
councils, and commanded the national forces. They were, in later times at 
least, elected annually, and rigidly restricted to their term of office. 


As to the institutions of the Locrian tribes in Greece, very little is known, 
and they never took a prominent part in Greek history. Down to a late 
period the use of slaves was almost wholly unknown among them, as well 
as among the Phocians. This fact, whicli indicates a people of simple habits, 
strangers to luxury and commerce, and attached to ancient usages, may lead 
us to the further conclusion that their institutions were mostly aristocratical 
; and this conclusion is confirmed by all that we hear of them. Opus is 
celebrated, in the fifth century B.C., as a seat of law and order by Pindar. 


Mt. Parnassus, in Phocis 


Equally scanty is our information as to the general condition of the 
Phocians. Their land, though neither extensive nor fertile, was divided 
among between twenty and thirty little commonwealths, which were united 
like the Achwans and the Boeotians, and sent deputies at stated times to a 
congress which was held in a large building, called the Phocicum, on the 
road between Daulis and Delphi. But Delphi, though lying in Phocis, 
disclaimed all connection with the rest of the nation. Its government, as was 
to be expected under its peculiar circumstances, was strictly aristocratical, 
and was in the hands of the same families which had the management of the 
temple, on which the prosperity of the city and the subsistence of a great 
part of the inhabitants depended. In early times the chief magistrate bore the 
title of king, afterwards that of prytanis. But a council of five, who were 
dignified with a title marking their sanctity, and were chosen from families 


which traced their origin — possibly through Dorus — to Deucalion, and 
held their offices for life, conducted the affairs of the oracle. 


In Eubcea an aristocracy or oligarchy of wealthy landowners, who, from the 
cavalry which they maintained, were called hippohotce, long prevailed in 
the two principal cities, Chalcis and Eretria. The great number of colonies 
whicli Chalcis sent out, and which attests its early importance, was 
probably the result of an oligarchical policy. Its constitution appears to have 
been, in proper terms, a, timocracy : a certain amount of property was 
requisite for a share in the government. Eretria, once similarly governed, 
seems not to have been at all inferior in strength. She was 
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mistress of several islands, among the rest of Andros, Tenos, and Ceos; and, 
in the days of her prosperity, could exhibit 600 horsemen, 3000 heavy- 
armed infantry, and 60 chariots in a sacred procession. Chalcis and Eretria 
were long rivals, and a tract called the Lelantian plain, which contained 
valuable copper mines, afforded constant occasion for hostilities. These 
hostilities were distinguished from the ordinary wars between neighbouring 
cities by two peculiar features — the singular mode in which they were 
conducted, and the general interest which they excited throughout Greece. 
They were regulated, at least in early times, by a compact between the 
belligerents, which was recorded by a monument in a temple, to abstain 
from the use of missile weapons. But, while this agreement suggests the 
idea of a feud like those which we have seen carried on, in an equally mild 
spirit, between the Megarian townships, we learn with surprise from 
Thucydides that the war between Eretria and Chalcis divided the whole 
nation, and that all the Greek states took part with one or the other of the 
rivals. 


It has been suspected that the cause which drew this universal attention to 
an object apparently of very slight moment was, that the quarrel turned 
upon political principles ; that the oligarchy at Eretria had very early given 
way to democracy, while that of Chalcis, threatened by this new danger, 
engaged many states to espouse its cause. We are informed indeed that the 


Eretrian oligarchy was overthrown by a person named Diagoras, of whom 
we also hear that he died at Corinth while on his way to Sparta, and that he 
was honoured with a statue by his countrymen. It is also certain that the 
oligarchy at Chalcis, though more than once interrupted by a tyranny, was 
standing till within a few years of the Persian wars. But we do not know 
when Diagoras lived, and, without stronger evidence, it is difficult to 
believe that the revolution which he effected took place before the fall of 
the Athenian aristocracy, an epoch which appears to be too late for the war 
mentioned by Thucydides. 


THESSALY 


Thessaly seems, for some time after the conquest, to have been governed by 
kings of the race of Hercules, who however may have been only chiefs 
invested with a permanent military command, which ceased when it was no 
longer required by the state of the country. Under one of these princes, 
named Aleuas, it was divided into the four districts, Thessaliotis, 
Pelasgiotis, Pthiotis, and Hestiseotis. And, as this division was retained to 
the latest period of its political existence, we may conclude that it was not a 
merely nominal one, but that each district was united in itself, as well as 
distinct from the rest. As the four Bitotian councils seem to imply that a like 
division existed in Boeotia, so we may reasonably conjecture that each of 
the Thessalian districts regulated its internal affairs by some kind of 
provincial council. But all that we know with certainty is, that the principal 
cities exercised a dominion over several smaller towns, and that they were 
themselves the seat of noble families, sprung from the line of the ancient 
kings, which were generally able to draw the government of the whole 
nation into their hands. Thus Larissa was subject to the great house of the 
Aleuadte, who were considered as descendants of the ancient Aleuas; 
Crannon and Pharsalus to the Scopadye and the Creondre, who were 
branches of the same stock. The vast estates of these nobles were 
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cultivated, and their countless flocks and herds fed, by their serfs, the 
Penests, who at their call were ready to follow them into the field on foot or 
on horseback. They maintained a princely state, drew poets and artists to 
their courts, and shone in the public games of Greece by their wealth and 
liberality. 


We are not anywhere informed whether there were any institutions which 
provided for the union of the four districts, and afforded regular 
opportunities for consultation on their common interests. But, as often as an 
occasion appeared to require it, the great families were able to bring about 
the election of a chief magistrate, always of course taken from their own 


body, whose proper title was that of tagus, but who is sometimes called a 
king. We know little of the nature of his authority, except that it was 
probably rather military than civil ; nor of its constitutional extent, which 
perhaps Avas never precisely ascertained, and depended on the personal 
character and the circumstances of the individual. 


The population of Thessaly, beside the penests, whose condition was nearly 
that of the Laconian helots, included a large class of free subjects, in the 
districts not immediately occupied by the Thessalian invaders, who paid a 
certain tribute for their lands, but, though not admitted to the rights of 
citizens, preserved their personal liberty unmolested. But above this class 
stood a third, of the common Thessalians, who, though they could not 
boast, like the Aleuadte and the Scopadfe, of a heroic descent, and had 
therefore received a much smaller portion of the conquered land, still, as the 
partners of their conquest, might think themselves entitled to some share in 
the administration of public affairs. Contests seem early to have arisen 
between this commonalty and the ruling families, and at Larissa the 
aristocracy of the Aleuadse was tempered by some institutions of a popular 
tendency. We do not know indeed to what period Aristotle refers, when he 
speaks of certain magistrates at Larissa who bore the title of guardians of 
the freemen, and exercised a superintendence over the admission of 
citizens, but were themselves elected by the whole body of the people, out 
of the privileged order, and hence were led to pay their court to the 
multitude in a manner which proved dangerous to the interests of the 
oligarchy. It seems not improbable that the election of a tagus, like that of a 
dictator at Rome, was sometimes used as an expedient for keeping the 
commonalty under. But the power of the oligarchs was also shaken by 
intestine feuds ; and, under the government of the Aleuadse, such was the 
state of parties at Larissa, that, by common agreement, the city was 
committed to the care of an officer, who was chosen, perhaps from the 
commonalty, to mediate between the opposite factions ; but, being entrusted 
with a body of troops, made himself master of both. This event took place 
two generations before the Persian War ; but tlie usurpation appears to have 
been transitory, and not to have left any durable traces, while the factions of 
Larissa continue to appear from time to time throughout the whole course 
of Grecian history. 


The western states of Greece are, during this period, shrouded in so 
complete obscurity, that we cannot pretend to give any account of their 
condition. With respect to the jEtolians indeed it is uncertain how far they 
are entitled to the name of Greeks. The Acarnanians, as soon as they begin 
to take a part in the affairs of Greece, distinguish themselves as a finer and 
more civilised people ; and it is probable that the Corinthian colonies on the 
Ambracian Gulf may have exerted a beneficial influence on their social 
progress.“ 
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CORINTH UNDER PERIANDER 


In the Isthmus of Corinth there is a piHar with a double inscription. On the 
side facing Peloponnesus is written ” Here is Peloponnesus and not Ionia.” 
On the opposite side, which faced the territory of Megaris, was written, 
“This is not Peloponnesus but Ionia.” Between the hostile worlds of the 
Dorians and lonians, Corinth was as between two stools. Originally, 
however, the Corinthians favoured the Dorians because they had been 
conquered by them when Peloponnesus was subjugated under the 
Heraclids. Corinth took the side of Lacedtpmon in the internal quarrels of 
Greece. 


The aristocratic genius of the Dorians without abolishing the ancient 
royalty, subordinated Corinth. One of the Heraclids was called king. He 
commanded the army and presided over the debates of this militarj’ 
aristocracy. Later, the oligarchy made this not very powerful king disappear, 
and kept for itself all the rights of sovereignty. This was at the time of the 
descendants of Bacchis, the Heraclid. 


The Bacchiadte numbered over two hundred, amongst them being other 
families with whom they were connected and who governed Corinth 
together. Each year, one of them, elected by his fellows, exercised under the 
name Prytanis, a power very much resembling royalty. One day this annual 
authority fell into the hands of an ambitious man Cypselus, who was not 
satisfied with his power, and became master, not only of the people but of 
his equals. This tyranny was followed by that of Periander, son of Cypselus. 
Periander’s first acts were popular, but a sad occurrence weighed upon his 
brain and made him cruel. This was found out in Corinth, and from that 
time Periander, thinking he had nothing more to hope for, gave way to all 
the bad traits of his character. He banished the most powerful citizens. He 
killed his wife, Melissa, by a kick in the stomach and then wishing by way 
of atonement to give her a splendid funeral, he assembled all the women of 
Corinth in Juno’s Temple, where his guards stripped them of their jewels 
and clothes which were burnt in honour of Melissa. 


However, Periander kept down luxury. He forbade the citizens to keep 
many slaves, he ordered landowners to live on their estates in order to 


cultivate them, he allowed no one to spend more than his income, and he 
established no new taxes. Last of all, he increased the Corinthian navy and 
he conceived the idea of piercing the isthmus. These acts were worthy of a 
statesman. He wrote and composed over two thousand verses with morals. 
He praised democratic government and said that he himself was a tyrant 
because he thought it too dangerous to give up being so. He recommended 
moderation in happiness and that friendship should not change with fortune. 


Man’s heart is large enough to have good as well as bad qualities. Besides, 
to have supreme power over equals was a double spur exciting good as well 
as bad actions. If the intoxication of power inflamed the senses and passions 
of the usurper, and defiance had to be met by cruelty, it was in Periander’s 
interest to give his town all the advantages of good government. Also, as he 
was Clever, he knew how to conciliate the people. Force is always admired 
and worshipped when it comes from the highest, and protects and spares the 
weak. 


After Periander, who died in his bed, Corinth had an aristocratic 
government and knew no more the tyranny of a single ruler. The people had 
an assembly but the direction of the important affairs of state was in the 
hands of a senate. The aristocracy of Corinth which was rich and prudent in 
governing, watched with jealous care over maintaining its power and it is 
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due to the energy of one of its number that Corinth escaped from a new 
tyranny. 


Of an illustrious family, Timophanes had become the idol of the people. His 
audacity, his prowess in warfare, his familiarity with the humblest citizens 
delighted the multitude and seemed to invite him to take the reins of 
government into his hands. But Timophanes had near him a severe judge in 
his brother. This brother, though loving him very much and having for a 
long time screened or excused his faults, ended by killing him in order that 
Corinth should not be reduced to servitude. The verses Virgil dedicated to 
the first of the Brutuses might be applied to Timoleon. 


This republican fratricide had the misfortune of being cursed by his mother. 
He lived twenty years, not in repentance but in solitude, and we shall find 
him again at Syracuse. Corinth had not only founded that celebrated city in 
Sicily, she had founded other colonies besides, amongst them Corcyra, with 
which she was a long time at war, accusing the inhabitants of not paying the 
respect due to a capital. ” Our other colonies love and respect us whilst the 
Corey reans are arrogant and unjust, to such a point that they have seized 
Epidamnus, which belongs to us and which they intend to keep.” These 
were the complaints Corinth made through her deputies, at Athens, against 
her colonies. However, in spite of the complaints, the Athenians received 
the alliance of Epidamnus, wliich had a powerful navy, and which, in their 
eyes, had the great advantage of being situated on the way to Italy and 
Sicily. 


This determination not to help Corinth, irritated the Corinthians, whose 
Dorian origin already made tliem Athens’ natural enemy, and was one of 
the decisive causes of the Peloponnesian War. It was at the instigation of 
Corinth that the Peloponnesians held a kind of congress at Sparta, in which 
they denounced the ambition and audacity of the Athenians who were born, 
they said, never to have rest and never to allow anybody else to have any. 


Before Athens shone by her eloquence, poetry, and art, Corinth was the 
centre of Hellenic trade and was the sojourn of pleasure. All the 
merchandise of Europe and of Asia was imported on payment of duty, and 
all foreigners flocked there more than the} did to any other town of 
Greece. People came from everywhere, from Egypt as well as from Sicily; 
but Corinth was a town essentially for rich men — it was the town of 
Venus. The courtesans were honoured. They had the privilege of offering 
the public vows to Venus, when the goddess was appealed to in a case of 
great danger. They it was who asked her to grant the salvation of Greece 
when that country was invaded by Xerxes. When private people had their 
prayers granted by the goddess they showed their gratitude by offering her a 
number of courtesans for her temple. All the countries which traded with 
Corinth provided these charming priestesses. 


At Sparta the glory of women was their patriotism, at Athens their intellect, 
and at Corinth their beauty. Lais was the queen of the courtesans and 


received homage from the most important and serious personages of 
Greece, from philosophers as well as from politicians. She was in reality a 
Sicilian, captured when a child by the Athenians and sold to Corinth. But 
the Corinthians idolised her, and always swore she was born amongst them. 


Riches and pleasure ! It was to the interest of the Corinthians not to get rid 
of these women, in order to enjoy life, and this was in itself a guarantee 
against the rule of a demagogue in the city of Periander and of Timoleon. 
Pindar can say with great truth in one of his Olympics, ” Harmony and good 
legislation are found in Corinth, also justice and peace. 
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The daughters of the prudent Themis dispense happiness to mankind and 
watch over their cities.” 


This prosperity had a tragic ending. When the Romans triumphed over the 
Achaean League, Corinth perished miserably. Such lamentable ruin was 
like the last day of Ilium. Everything condemned the town before the 


Roman tribunals : its admirable position, the key to the whole of Greece ; 
its riches and works of art, which were j)laced in the Capitol at Rome.c 


^U, 


Ruins of a Tower of Tithorea, in Phocis 


(Near Mt. Pariiassus) 
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CHAPTER XL CRETE AND THE COLONIES 


Crete was an island, which, from its position, should have dominated over 
the whole of Greece, as it had for its neighbours the coasts of the 
Peloponnesus and of Asia. The Cretans were remarkable amongst the 
Hellenic nations for their institutions, which bore a singular physiognomy. 
Diodorus describes all the legends relating to the Greek divinities of whom 
Crete boasted to be the cradle ; he then adds that during the generations 
succeeding the birth of the gods, many heroes lived in the island, the most 
illustrious of whom were Minos, Rhadamanthus and Sarpedon. These 
heroes are not truly historic, and an exact place cannot be given to their 
genius and passions, but at any rate they indicate deeds and customs which 
have left strong impressions on the lives of men. Antiquity believed that 
Crete, even from the most ancient period, had good laws which were 
imitated by many of the peoples of Greece, and above all by the 
Lacedaemonians. 


Before teaching Greece, Crete, for a short time, dominated over her. The 
Cretans, who were an insular and warlike nation made up chiefly of 
Pelasgians and Dorians, at an epoch made great by the name of Minos, had 
a navy with which they were able to take possession of the greater number 
of the islands belonging to Greece. They also reigned over part of the coast 
of Asia Minor. They were the guardians of the sea, suppressed the Athenian 
pirates and made them pay tribute. These pirates had their revenge 
according to the fable of the Minotaur. The Cretans pushed on as far as 
Sicily, and it was there, so goes the legend, that Minos was killed by the 
daughters of King Cocalus, who suffocated their father’s guest in a bath. A 
few generations later, Crete sent a fleet of eighty vessels against Priam, a 
new proof of maritime greatness. About the time when the Odyssey was 
written, this is how Greece imagined the island of Minos : ” In the middle 
of the vast ocean is glorious Crete, a fertile island, where countless men live 
; there are eighty-six towns,i which have each a different language ; they are 
inhabited by the Achseans, the autochthonous Cretans, high-minded heroes, 
the Cydonians, the Dorians, who are divided into three tribes, and the divine 
Pelasgi. In the midst of all these people is the beautiful town of Knossos, 


where Minos reigned, and every nine years had an audience with Jupiter.” 
Thus is the divine or religious type of legislator formed in the mind of the 


[} Recent excavations have tended to confirm the existence of Crete’s 
boasted hundred cities. ] 
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Greeks and with the double help of time and poetry the name of Minos 
becomes great. 


Crete was as little spared from the revolutions which Thucydides foretold 
would be one of the results of the Trojan War, as the peculiar state of her 
soil and customs warranted. The inhabitants, living in a mountainous and 
divided country, were separated into many cantons, jealous of one another’s 
independence. In Crete, as in Switzerland, nature prepared republics. For a 
long time royal power succeeded in preventing the germs of discord from 
bursting forth ; this was in the time of Minos, of Rhadamanthus, and of 
Sarpedon, when the Cretans were conquerors and masters of the sea and 
possessed of a legislation inspired by the first of all the gods. Later, 
everything which had helped to make a sovereign authority gave way, the 
towns of Crete quarrelled internally and with one another for individual 
government. This spirit of independence was doubtless encouraged by the 
presence of the Greeks, who, on their return from Troy, founded colonies on 
the island. Little by little, royal power, weakened by the absence of the 
chiefs, who had joined the princes of the Peloponnesus in order to attack 
Asia, disappeared. 


Through what shocks, compromises or transitions, Crete passed from 
government by kings, to an aristocratic federation, with Knossos, Gort5ma, 
Cydonia, and Lyctus at the head, we know not. All we know is that several 
generations after the Trojan War the new government had entirely taken the 


place of the old, though still invoked in the sacred name of Minos. The 
Cretans thus began the great practice we so often find in ancient days, that 
of placing the young generations under the protection and genius of the 
ancients. Man, even with a long line of centuries behind him, is a weak 
creature, and when he separates from the ancients he adds to his 
nothingness. 


In representing Crete with a federal and aristocratic government, these 
words must not be taken in their full meaning. It was not the entire 
establishment of a nation, but attempts at peace and order frequently 
interrupted by revolutions. This point has often escaped modern writers, 
especially Montesquieu. 


Crete was a fertile chaos, from which Sparta took various principles. But 
Crete itself could not benefit from them. The reason for the outbreaks was 
the rivalry between the diiferent towns. When one of them conquered the 
other, the result was despotism ; when they strove one against the other 
without either getting a decisive advantage, the result was anarchy. 


At the head of each town were ten magistrates called cosmes (or cosmoi)/ 
taking their name from order itself, and from the necessity of seeing it 
carried out, for in every town there was always an incorrigible inclination 
for plotting. The cosmes, who were the forerunners of the Spartan epliori/ 
were chosen, not from all the citizens, but from a small number of families. 
As they succeeded royal authority they had its powers, they commanded the 
troops, concluded treaties, and ruled over people and things alike, with an 
arbitrary power. The Cretan customs were a strange contrast to this 
despotism, which was the unmistakable remains of sovereignty. When by 
their conduct the cosmes offended some of their colleagues, they were 
driven away. When they chose they could also abdicate. Law did not rule, 
but the will of man, which is not a sure rule. Tlie Cretans had the habit, 
when they reached the highest point in their quarrels, of returning to a 
provisional monarchy, in order to facilitate war between them. They lived in 
the midst of periodical disputes which prevented them from ever forming a 
great nation. 
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When the cosmes came to the end of their term of office, which lasted a 
year, they took a place in the assembly or senate formed of the old men of 
the city. This was always the custom in antiquity, as in all youthful nations. 
Thus, experience in life is called in to help govern. The old men who had 
been cosmes, or had been destined to be so, exercised an irresponsible and 
life-long authority, deciding all things, not according to written laws but 
according to their opinions. The decisions of the cosmes and senators were 
presented to a general assembly where all the citizens met ; the assembly 
only confirmed by vote what was proposed. There were no discussions, a 
mute acquiescence was alone allowed. The senators and cosmes were the 
chiefs of that army which had warriors and labourers as body and force. 
This division into soldiers and labourers was common to the Egyptians and 
Cretans, according to Aristotle, who traces it back, for the former, to 
Sesostris and for the latter to Minos, and the ancient discipline, adds 
Alexander’s tutor, remained especially strong amongst the peasants. Like all 
ancient nations, the Cretans had slaves, those serving in the country were 
called chry-sonetes and those in the towns amphamiotes. Their usual name 
was clarotes, because they were divided equally by lot, as they were 
prisoners of war. At Cydonia, one of the towns of Crete, the slaves had 
festivals during which they were free and powerful, and could even fight 
the citizens. Servitude has always provoked orgies. 


All the instincts of civilisation began to develop in Crete with great energy. 
The Cretans did not like inaction, they liked hunting, wrestling, and every 
kind of exercise. They lived in common and divided the fruits of the earth. 
These customs and habits were at the bottom of Cretan institutions. The 
legislators confirmed these customs in certain cases and in others trained or 
suppressed them. The laws, called the laws of Minos, were never written 
down, and changed in the course of years-Let us enter into Lyctus, a town 
of Crete, and see the everyday life of the people. Each person gave up the 
tenth of his productions or possessions to help support the society of which 
he was a member. These contributions were divided amongst all the 
families of the city by the magistrates. The citizens were divided into little 
societies ; the care of the meals being in the hands of one of the women 
who directed the work of three or four of the public slaves, each of whom 


had a water-carrier. In each city there were two public edifices ; one 
devoted to the serving of meals, the other to the shelter of foreigners and 
strangers. In the building for the meals were two tables, called hospitable 
tables, where strangers sat. The other tables were for the use of the citizens. 
An equal portion was given to each, except to the young people, who had 
only half a portion of meat and touched no other food. A pitcher of wine 
and water was on each table, from which everybody drank ; after the meal 
another pitcher was placed on the table. The children had one pitcher in 
which the wine was measured, the old people and men had unlimited wine. 
The women who presided at the meals chose the choicest pieces for those 
who had distinguished themselves by their valour or their prudence. After 
the repast, public affairs were discussed, then great actions were related and 
those who had been courageous were praised and set up as models to the 
young. 


Warfare was the object of all the institutions. On this point Plato and 
Aristotle agree. Clinias the Cretan, one of Plato’s interrogators, wished 
everything to be arranged for warfare ; he took trouble to have it understood 
that without supremacy in battle, riches and culture in art will be of no use, 
since all the treasures of the defeated pass into the hands of the 
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conqueror. Aristotle remarked that in Crete as in Sparta, and among the 
Scythians, Persians, Thracians, and Celts, everything led up to warfare — 
education, laws, customs. In Crete, the men were soldiers living under the 
same discipline, eating the same food, sharing perils and pleasure, and 
always ready to march or to fight. They were respected only when they 
were hardy, vigorous, agile, and quick. Prudence and repose were for old 
age. 


As soon as the children could read, they were taught poems in which the 
laws were explained, and the elements of music. They were very strictly 
treated, with a severity which was never changed, no matter what the sea- 
son. Clothed in rough clothes, they ate on the ground, helping one another 
and waiting upon the men. When they became older, they formed part of 


different companies, each one being presided over by a youth chosen from 
the highest or most powerful families. These young chiefs led the 
companies out hunting and racing ; they had an almost parental authority 
over their companions and punished the disobedient. On certain days the 
companies fought against each other ; to the sound of the flute and lyre, 
they attacked each other with their hands or weapons. This drilled them in 
the art of warfare. The Cretan towns, like other Grecian cities, had public 
buildings and gymnasiums for corporal exercises, gymnasiums for the mind 
were added later. 


There was a time when the disputes between the different towns were 
judged by a kind of federal arbitration, but it is doubtful whether the 
decisions of this tribunal were respected. However, after some civil wars 
between the towns, arrangements were made, and we find some curious 
remains in the principal clauses of a treaty between two towns, Hierapolis 
and Priansus. Each had rights of isopolity and of marriage, of acquiring 
possessions in each other’s territory, and of having an equal share in all 
things, divine and human. Those who wanted to reside in the other town 
could do so and could buy and sell there, lend or borrow money and make 
any kind of contract according to the laws of both. 


Thus without unity and always at war with one another, the Cretans never 
left their island and took no part in the general affairs of Greece. They 
refused to enter into the league formed against Darius, giving the excuse 
that their assisting Menelaus had cost them misfortune, and recalling the 
conduct of the Greeks who had not hastened to avenge the death of Minos. 
These were pretexts, but the real cause was the feebleness of the Cretans, 
too weak and too few to take part in any great enterprise, a weakness which 
kept Crete always isolated, obscure and selfish. Poly bins was indignant at 
Crete being compared to Lacedsemonia; he compared the equality of wealth 
and contempt of riches which reigned at Sparta to the avarice of the Cretans 
who were quite unscrupulous as to their means of becoming rich. 


With the exception of the fact that the cosmes were elected yearly, we 
believe Polybius is wrong in esteeming Crete a democratic state. Power was 
in the hands of the senate, which was a regular oligarchy. As for the natural 
faults of the Cretans, which their government rather encouraged than 


corrected, time succeeded only in making them increase, and it is not 
astonishing that, at the time that Polybius wrote, they deserved tlie severe 
opinion of the historian. It would be unjust not to state with what disfavour 
the Greeks looked upon them. This insular race that helped no one and was 
ready to accept the pay of any nation, was hated by the Greeks. The Cretans 
were Called treacherous liars, and it was proverbial that it was permitted to ” 
cretise ” with a Cretan. 
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Crete was renowned for two causes ; it was looked upon first as the cradle 
of the gods, then as the nest of sea-robbers and mercenaries. After having 
shone at the beginning of Greek civilisation, its development was 
interrupted before its time. Anarchy unnerved it. The bad reputation of the 
Cretans at Athens was also due to the jealousy of the Athenians wlio could 
never forgive Crete a short supremacy on the sea. When the poets wished to 
please the Athenians they abused Minos and the Cretans. Nothing is more 
dangerous to good fame with posterity than to have for enemy a witty 
nation.“ 


beloch’s account of greek colonisation 


The scene of Grecian primitive history is practically limited to the countries 
bordering the iEgean Sea. But in the period which gave rise to the great epic 
poems the geographical horizon had already begun to expand. In one of the 
later songs of the Iliad, Egyptian Thebes is mentioned ; the songs relating 
the wanderings of Ulysses speak of the Cimmerians, the original inhabitants 
of the north coast of the Pontus, and the clear summer nights of the north, of 
which the Greeks could learn only on this coast. The Telemachus speaks of 
Libya, beside Egypt, and the latest songs of the Odyssey show an 
acquaintance with the Siculi and the land of the Sicani. No tradition has 
preserved the names of the bold explorers who first ventured out into the 
open sea which phantasy had peopled with all kinds of monsters and 
fabulous beings, and which, in reality, concealed countless terrors and 
dangers. Their deeds however lived on in the songs relating the expedition 
of the Argo and the home-coming of the heroes from Troy. 


The settler soon followed the explorer. The need of land had once in a dim 
antiquity led the Hellenes to the islands of the \Egean Sea and to the 
western coast of Asia Minor ; these regions were now occupied, and 
whoever found his home too narrow was obliged to seek out more distant 
lands. Commercial interests played no j)art in these migrations at first, 
because there was no industry in Greece to furnish articles for export. 
People were in search of fertile districts ; whether or not good harbours 
were close at hand was wholly a question of secondary importance. The 
division of farm lands was consequently the first business of the new 
settlers ; at the beginning of the fifth century the ancient citizens of 
Syracuse already style themselves “land owners “(7ayLto’/30i). Herein lies 
the fundamental difference between Grecian and Phrpnician colonisation. 
Every Phoenician settlement was primarily a commercial establishment, 
which under favourable circumstances might develop into an agricultural 
colony ; the Grecian settlements were originally agricultural colonies out of 
which, however, in the course of time extensive commercial centres were 
developed. 


The oldest colonial foundations of this time were like those unorganised 
expeditions wliich once poured out upon the islands and the shores of Asia 
Minor. Such Avere the settlements of the Achieans and Locrians in southern 
Italy. As the Greeks, however, were continually being forced out to more 
distant coasts, their colonisation had to take on a different character. The 
navigation of the islandless sea in the west, or even the journey to Libya 
and the stormy Pontus, necessitated a degree of seamanship greater tlian 
that possessed by the inhabitants of the agricultural coast districts of the 
Grecian peninsula, from among wliom the settlers of the lands across the 
sea had until then gone forth. Hence Africa, Bcjeotia, and Argolis ceased to 
take an independent part in the colonisation movement. In their place arose 
cities. 
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hardly or not at all mentioned by Homer, which by their advantageous 
location had come to be centres of navigation ; Chalcis and Eretria on the 
Euripus, the strait which furnishes the most convenient connection between 


southern Greece and Thessaly ; Megara and Corinth on the isthmus, where 
the two seas which wash the shores of Greece come within a few miles of 
each other ; Rhodes, Lesbos, and other islands of the “gean Sea ; finally the 
Ionian coast towns, especially Miletus. Not that all the colonists, who went 
out from here to seek new homes on distant shores were actually at home in 
these cities. On the contrary, these cities were only gathering places whither 
streamed the emigrants from the surrounding regions — all those who 
found no chance to advance in their old homes or who were driven abroad 
by love of adventure or by dissatisfaction with political conditions. But the 
cities, from which the colonising expeditions went out, organised the 
undertaking ; they provided leaders and ships and their institutions served 
as models for the colonies. 


Once founded, however, the colonies were, as a rule, wholly independent of 
the mother-city. The relation between them was like that between a father 
and his grown son in Grecian law. The citizen of the mother-city was 
always respected in the colony ; and the colony, on the other hand, could 
always count on finding support with the mother-city in case of a difficult 
crisis. That the colony, moreover, remained in especially active intercourse 
with its mother-city lay in the nature of this colonial relationship ; and in the 
course of time the colonies became the surest supports for the commerce of 
the mother-city and the best markets for the productions of its industrial 
activity. 


In consequence the recollection of this relationship was kept alive for a long 
time. But the circumstances which gave rise to the foundation of all the 
colonies earlier than the sixth century, remain veiled in the darkness of 
tradition. Historical records were as yet far removed from this period, and 
the dates of foundations which have been handed down to us are based 
wholly upon calculations according to generations or upon suppositions of 
even less value. Such accounts can at the most give us only approximate 
clews and must in each single instance be compared with other traditions. 
Only so much is certain that in the first half of the seventh century the 
settlement of the southern coast of Thrace was in full progress and the 
Hellenes had already established themselves upon the gulf of Tarentum. 


No other field offered the Grecian colonists such favourable conditions as 
the coasts of Italy and Sicily, beyond the Ionic Sea. Situated in the same 
latitude as the mother-land, these countries have a climate very similar to 
tliat of Greece. 


Intercourse between the two shores existed at an early date. Fragments of 
vases in the Mycensean style have been found in Messapia, and the pre- 
Hellenic necropolis in eastern Sicily shows traces of a civilisation which is 
partially under Mycenaean influence. It even appears that in prehistoric 
times immigrations from the Balkan peninsula into Italy already took place 
hj way of Otranto. At least it is related that the Chones once dwelt on the 
western coast of the gulf of Tarentum ; and the similarity of names between 
these people and the Epirot Chaones, the inhabitants of the region about the 
Acroceraunian promontory, can hardly be accidental. Perhaps this is 
connected with tlie fact that the Italici designate the Hellenes as Gncci, 
since the Gncci are said to have been an Epirot tribe, which in historic times 
had wholly disappeared. 


Be that as it may, the Hellenes had at all events taken possession of the 
eastern coast of the present Calabria, during the course of the eighth, or at 
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latest at the beginning of the seventh century. The new settlers called 
themselves Achfeans and thought they were descended from the Acheeans 
in the Peloponnesus. As a matter of fact their dialect is closely related to the 
Argolian. The Chones of Italy have since disappeared from history, and 
have probably been merged into one people with the Achpeans. 


The new home was called Italia, after a branch of the original population 
which disappeared at an early date, and this name was gradually extended 
over the whole peninsula clear to the Alps. The land offered a boundless 
field for Hellenic activity, and the realisation of that fact found expression 
in the name (ireater Hellas, whicli arose in the colonial territory across the 
Ionian Sea in about the sixth century, in contrast to the crowded condition 
of the too thickly populated mother-land. This may have been hyperbole, 


but it was in a sense justified by the brilliant development of the Achaean 
settlements. The coasts of the gulf of Tarentum became covered with a 
circle of flourishing cities. In the north at the mouth of the Bradanus was 
Metapontum, which bore on its armour the speaking device of an ear of 
corn; then came Siris in the fruitful plain at the mouth of the river of the 
same name, which, to the poet Archilochus appeared an ideal place for a 
colony; further south where Crathis empties into the sea, was Sybaris, 
whose wealth and luxury soon became proverbial. In close rivalry with 
Sybaris stood Croton, situated near the promontory of Lacinium, on the top 
of which the new settlers founded the temple of Hera, the queen of heaven, 
which became the chief sanctuary for the Greeks of Italy. One column of 
the building is still standing, a signal for ships, and can be seen from afar 
over the blue waters of the Ionian Sea. Finally, far to the south at Cape Stilo 
was Caulonia, the last of the Achsean settlements. 


The Achseans soon penetrated also into the interior and through the narrow 
peninsula to the shores of the Tyrrhenian Sea. Sybaris founded here the 
colonies of Scidrus and Laos, and, further north, on the lower Silarus, 
Posidonia [afterwards Peestum], whose temple to-day arises in solemn 
majesty from out its desolate surroundings, the most beautiful monument of 
Grecian architecture which has been preserved on the western side of the 
Ionian Sea. Pyxus [afterwards Buxentum], between Posidonia and Laos, is 
probably a colony from Siris, which was directly opposite it on the Ionian 
Sea, and was later closely associated with it. Croton founded Pandosia in 
the upper valley of the Crathis, and Terina and Scylletium (Scylacium) on 
the isthmus of Catanzaro where the Ionian and Tyrrhenian seas approach to 
within a few miles of each other. The Achieans now controlled the whole 
region from the Bradanus and Silarus southward to the gulf of Terina and 
the gulf of Scylletium, an area of fifteen thousand square kilometres. 


The Achicans were soon followed by the Locrians, who lived opposite them 
on the gulf of Corinth. They founded a new Locri, south of the Achaean 
settlements not far from the Zephyrian promontory. This city also soon 
became rich and powerful, so that its territory was extended to the west 
coast of the peninsula, where it established the colonies Hipponium and 
Medma. 


In the meantime the inhabitants of eastern Greece had begun to direct their 
gaze to the newly discovered lands in the west — first of all the 
Chalcidians, the bravest men in Hellas, as they are called in an old proverb. 
Since the coast of the gulf of Tarentum was already occupied, they sailed 
further, to Sicily the land famed in fable as the home of the Cyclops and 
Ltcstrygones. These were no longer to be found there, but instead a people 
of Italic race, the Siceli, or the Sicani, as they were called in the western 
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part of the island, a brave and warlike people, but with no national unity so 
that they were unable successfully to oppose the invaders. Here, at the foot 
of the lofty snow pyramid of “tna, the Chalcidians founded Naxos, their 
first settlement and the first Hellenic town on Sicilian soil. In gratitude to 
the god, Apollo Archegetes, who had brought them over the sea in safety, 
the settlers erected an altar. Later on, when Sicily had become an Hellenic 
land, all those who were setting sail to attend the festivals in the mother- 
land used to sacrifice at this place. 


From Naxos the Chalcidians soon took possession of the surrounding 
region. In the south they founded Catane, Leontini, Callipolis, Euboea ; in 
the north, on the strait which separates Sicily from Italy, they built Zancle, 
the later Messana, or Messina, and opposite this on the mainland Rhegium 
was established. Here the wide Tyrrhenian Sea was open to the Hellenes. 
The precipitous western coast of the Calabria of to-day and the waterless 
Liparsean Islands were not indeed attractive to settlers, but on the small 
island Pithecusa (Ischia), off the coast of the Osci, was the most favourable 
spot a colonist could wish — the soil being luxuriantly fertile and at the 
same time secure from hostile attacks. Thus the Calcidians established 
themselves here at an early date, perhaps in the eighth century. Soon they 
ventured over to the nearlying continent, and on the steep trachyte cliff, 
upon the flat, wave-beaten shore of the gulf of G<ieta, they founded Cumas, 
so called from a place [Cyme] in the old Euboean home-land. 


Neapolis, the ” new city ” was colonised from here in about the year 600, 
while Samian fugitives settled at Dicaearchia [afterwards Puteoli], in close 


proximity to Cumse (in 527). The second large island of the Neapolitan 
Bay, Caprese must also have been settled by Chalcidians, since we find a 
Hellenic population there even in the period of the empire. 


Cumse is the most extreme westerly point of Italy which the Chalcidians, 
and indeed the Hellenes as a whole, ever possessed. It has always remained, 
as it was first established, the most advanced frontier post, and the 
continuous territory of Grecian colonisation in Italy ends at the Silarus. A 
similar position was occupied on the southern shore of the Tyrrhenian Sea 
by Himera, which was colonised from Messana in about the year 650, and 
was the only Grecian city on the northern coast of Sicily. Chalcidian 
colonisation in the west came to an end with this settlement. 


The example given by Chalcis was soon imitated. The Corinthians in the 
eighth century still occupied the rich island of Corcyra and likewise turned 
their steps to Sicily. Since the region around “tna and the strait was already 
occupied by Chalcidians, they went further south and established the colony 
of Syracuse upon the small island of Ortygia, in the most beautiful harbour 
on the eastern coast of Sicily. This colony was destined to become the 
metropolis of the Grecian west. The real colonising activity of Corinth, 
however, was directed chiefly towards the northwestern part of the Grecian 
peninsula. In the course of the eighth century a dense circle of Corinthian 
and Corintho-Corcyrscan settlements grew up here : among them Chalcis 
and Molycrium in “tolia at the entrance to the bay of Corintli. 


Like Corinth, its neighbour city Megara began at an early date to take part 
in the colonisation of Sicily. A new Megara arose here, between Syracuse 
and the Chalcidian Leontini, professedly in the eighth century, at any rate 
before Syracuse had acquired much importance and had begun to found 
colonies of its own. Its powerful neighbours made it impossible for the city 
to expand towards the interior and thus the Megarians were obliged to go 
further west, when their territory became too cramped for them at home. 
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They founded Selinus, not far from the most western point of the island on 
the coast of the Libyan Sea, at about the same time that the Chalcidians laid 
out Himera on the opposite coast (about 650). On account of the fertility of 
the district the new colony soon reached a high grade of prosperity and 
established on its own account a number of settlements, such as Minoa, 
near the mouth of the Halycus (Platani) so called from the little island of 
like name in the old Grecian home. 


Of the other states of the Grecian mother-land only Sparta took part in the 
settlement of the west. Inner disturbances which broke out after the 
conquest of Messenia are said to have caused a portion of the conquered 
party to leave their home. The emigrants set sail for lapygia and established 
there, upon the only good harbour on the southeast coast of Italy, the colony 
of Tarentum (700 B.C.). Two centuries later, shortly before the Persian 
wars, the Spartans made an attempt to establish themselves in the west. 


Sicily and Italy were too far out of the way for the Asiatic Greeks, and they 
consequently held almost entirely aloof from any colonising expeditions 
thither. Rhodes was an exception. At the beginning of the seventh century 
its citizens, together with the Cretans, established the colony of Gela, on the 
fertile depression at the mouth of the Gela, which was the first Grecian city 
on the south coast of Sicily. About a century later (in 580) this city 
colonised Agrigentum, which is situated farther to the west on a steep 
height commanding a broad outlook, not far from the sea. This filled the 
gap which had been left in the row of Grecian cities between Gela and 
Selinus. At about the same time Rhodians and Cnidians under the 
leadership of the Heraclid Pentathlus, tried to find a footing on the most 
extreme west point of Sicily, on the promontory of Lilybteum. But the 
Hellenes were here successfully opposed by the Elymi, the original 
inhabitants of this part of the island, and by the citizens of the neighbouring 
Phoenician colony of Motya. The new settlers and their Selinuntine allies 
were beaten ; Pentathlus himself fell, and the remainder of his people were 
forced to take refuge on the barren Liparsean Islands, which were thus won 
for the Grecians. 


The distant west had been opened up to Grecian commerce even before this. 
It is said to have been a Samian sailor, Colceus by name, who, on a journey 


to Egypt, being carried out of his way by a storm off the Libyan coast, was 
the first to reach Tartessus, the rich silver-land, lying near the Pillars of 
Hercules (600 B.C.) At about the same time Ionic Phocaeans founded the 
colony of Massalia not far from the mouth of the Rhodanus. This soon 
became a centre for the commerce of these regions and extended its 
influence far into the Celtic interior. From here the PhoCceans advanced 
along the Iberian coast to Tartessus, where they entered into friendly 
relations with the natives and established the colony of Msenaca, which was 
the most westerly point the Hellenes ever held. The Phocseans settled also 
on Cyrnus (Corsica). In 565 they founded Alalia on the east coast of the 
island. When Ionia Avas forced to succumb to the Persians after tlie fall of 
Sardis (545) a large portion of the citizens of Phoccea left their homes and 
turned to their tribal kinsmen in Alalia, which thus grew from a mere 
mercantile settlement into a powerful city. 


These results, however, were for the most part of short duration. The 
Phoenicians reached the western Mediterranean at the same time with the 
Hellenes, perhaps somewhat earlier even. The northern coast of Libya from 
Syrtis Major to the Pilhirs of Hercules was covered with a line of their 
settlements, among which Carthage attained the first place in the course of 
time, owing to the advantage of its incomparable location. It was not long 
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before they crossed over to the islands lying opposite Africa. They occupied 
Melita (Malta) and Ganlos (Gozzo), and founded Motya, Panormus, and 
Solus in west Sicily, probably during the seventh century. Here the Greeks 
formed a barrier preventing their further expansion. The Phoenicians, 
however, could spread themselves upon Sardinia without hindrance, since 
the Greeks, although they may have planned to settle there, never went 
seriously about it. In this way a succession of Phoenician settlements grew 
up along the south and west coast of the island — Caralis, Nora, Sulci, 
Tharrus and others. The Pityusse are said to have been colonised from 
Carthage in the year 654-653 B.C. The Phoenicians had already reached the 
silver-land of Tartessus in the eighth century. Their chief point of support in 


this region was Gades, situated on a small island beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules on the edge of the ocean. 


A hostile encounter with the Hellenes could now no longer be avoided and 
it seems to have been the danger which threatened the Phoenicians from 
this side which led their scattered settlements to unite into a single state 
with Carthage as its centre, or at any rate materially assisted Carthage in her 
work of unification. Above all it was necessary to drive out the Phoenicians 
from their newly won position on Corsica. The Phrenicians were aided in 
their attempt by the Etruscans, who, as bold pirates, had long beforehand 
made themselves feared by the Greeks, and regarded the Phocffian 
settlements so near their coasts with no less anxiety than the Phoenicians 
themselves. The Phocfeans could not withstand the attack of the two 
peoples, who were the most skilful navigators in the western 
Mediterranean. They were indeed victorious in an open sea fight, but they 
endured such severe losses that they were obliged to give up Alalia. They 
next turned to south Italy and established there the colony of Hyele, 
between Pyxus and Posidonia. Massalia was now isolated and thrown upon 
its own resources. The distant Mffinaca could consequently be maintained 
no longer, and Carthage won undisputed possession of Tartessus. But within 
its narrow range of power Massalia victoriously resisted all attacks of the 
Phoenicians, and the final result was that a sort of dividing line was 
established between the two cities. Massaliot influence was preponderant 
north of the promontory of Artemisium (cape of Nao) ; Carthaginian, south 
of it, on the east coast of Iberia. 


Cyrnus came under Etruscan influence after the withdrawal of the 
Phocseans. The Etruscans, it appears, had already taken possession of the 
fertile plain on the lower Vulturnus and had established there a number of 
settlements, whose centre was at Capua. They now proceeded to attack 
Hellenic Cumse (presumably in 524). Here, however, the superior military 
skill of the Greeks won the victory, and the latter were able to defend the 
Latin cities, which were friendly to them, from being brought into 
subjection by the Etruscans. The strength of Curase, however, was not 
sufficient to keep up the unequal fight for long and it was due only to the 
intervention of the Syracusans that Hellenism maintained itself here until 
the end of the fifth century. 


Nearly contemporaneously with the beginnings of colonisation in the west 
the Hellenes began to spread toward the north and southeast. The 
Chalcidians again took the first place. Opposite Euboea a long peninsula 
projects from the north into the JEgean vSea, which, on account of the 
numerous indentations of its coast, as well as the fertility of its soil, invited 
settlement. A long succession of Grecian colonial towns grew up here, the 
most of which were founded from Chalcis ; hence the name Chalcidice, 
which the peninsula bore in later times. The Corinthians followed the 
Chalcidians 
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here, just as they had clone in the west. On the narrow isthmus joining the 
peninsula of Pallene with the main body of Chalcidice they founded the 
colony of Potida3a (in 600) which remained the most important city of this 
region until the time of the Peloponnesian War. The original Thracian 
population maintained itself only on the rugged slopes of Atlios. 


Further east, in the first half of the seventh century, the Parians took 
possession of the mountainous island of Thasos, which at that time was still 
covered with a thick primeval forest. The new settlers soon crossed over to 
the nearlying mainland, where they established a number of commercial 
stations, as (Esyma and Galepsus, which had to maintain themselves 
through long struggles with the warlike Thracian tribes. Opposite Thasos, 
on the fruitful plain between Nestus and Lake Bistonis, the Clazomena3ans 
founded Abdera in 651, but they could not long maintain themselves 
against the attacks of the Thracians. Colonists from Teos, who emigrated 
after the conquest of Ionia by the Persians (545) and took possession of the 
deserted place, were more successful ; Abdera now became the most 
important city on this whole coast and also took an active part in the 
intellectual life of the nation. 


Lesbos and Tenedos were for a long time the most advanced posts of the 
Hellenic world toward the northeast. Not until the eighth century do the 
inhabitants of these islands appear to have succeeded in taking possession 
of the south of Troas, from the wooded slopes of Ida to the entrance to the 


Hellespont. None of the numerous settlements founded here, however, 
became very important. The Lesbians then went further and crossed over to 
the European shore of the Hellespont, where they built Sestus at the 
narrowest point of the strait and Alopeconnesus on the northern coast of the 
Thracian Chersonesus. -Anus, at the mouth of the mighty Hebrus, the 
principal river of Thrace, was also colonised by Mytileneans. The further 
expansion of the Greeks on this coast was arrested by the warlike tribes of 
Thrace. 


The Lesbians were soon followed by the Milesians. In 670 they established 
Abydos, opposite Sestus, and at about the same time (675) founded Cyzicus 
on the isthmus connecting the mountainous peninsula of Arcoton-nesus 
with the Asiatic mainland. Other Ionian cities also took part in the 
colonisation of these regions. Lampsacus was colonised from Phocsea 
(651); Elteus from Teos ; Myrlea from Colophon ; Perinthus from Samos 
(600). 


The Milesians also advanced into the Pontus at an early date. It was due to 
them that this sea, which, with its inhospitable shores peopled by wild 
barbarians, had been the terror of Grecian mariners, became known as “the 
hospitable sea” (Pontos Euxinos), with which few other regions could 
compare in importance for Grecian commerce. Miletus is said to have 
founded in all no less than ninety colonies on the coasts of the Hellespont 
and Pontus. In 630 Milesians built Sinope not far from the mouth of the 
Halys, which soon grew to be the most important emporium in this region, 
and founded in its turn a number of colonies, as Cotyora, Trapezus, and 
Cerasus. The Milesians, however, turned their attention especially to the 
northwest and north coasts of the Pontus, which were to become the 
principal granaries of Greece. After the middle of the seventh century a 
large number of Milesian colonies grew up here. The first was Istrus south 
of the mouth of the Danube, said to have been founded in 656 ; a few years 
later (644) Olbia, at the mouth of the Borysthenes near its junction with the 
Hypanis (Bug) ; then in the first half of the sixth century on the east coast of 
Thrace, ApoUonia, Odessus, and Tomis ; further on Tyras at the 
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mouth of the river of like name (Dniester) and Theodosia on the south coast 
of the Crimea. The Hellenic settlements were especially frequent in the 
Cimmerian Bosporus, the highway uniting the Pontus with the sea of 
Maeotis. Nymphseum and the Milesian colony of Panticap’’um, the later 
capital of the Bosporian kingdom, arose here on the western shore ; 
opposite, on the Asiatic shore, was Phanagorea, founded from Teos. Finally, 
Tanais was founded at the mouth of the Don, the most northerly point ever 
occupied by the Greeks. 


The Megarians had begun to establish themselves on the Propontis at about 
the same time with the Milesians. In 675 they founded Chalcedon at the 
entrance to the Thracian Bosporus, and seventeen years later, Byzantium, 
on the opposite European shore. Selymbria, neighbouring Byzantium on the 
west, and Astacus, at the most easterly point of the Propontis, not far from 
the site of the later Nicomedia, were Megarian colonies. The Megarians, 
however, penetrated into the Pontus itself, at a comparatively late date. 
Their first colony here was Heraclea, founded in association with Boeotian 
settlers in the year 550, in the land of the Mariandyni, about two hundred 
kilometres from the outlet of the Bosporus. From there Mesembria and 
Callatis were colonised on the east coast of Thrace, and Chersonesus, on the 
southern point of the Tauric peninsula, near the present Sebastopol. 


All of these Grecian towns, however, remained with few exceptions isolated 
points in the midst of the original population of barbarians. An actual 
hellenising of the country as in Sicily and lower Italy was never 
accomplished. This was largely due to the configuration of the Pontine 
coast, which with the exception of the Crimea has no indentations, so that 
the Grecian colonies had no way to protect themselves against the attacks of 
the tribes from the interior. Besides, the winter climate of the regions north 
of the Pontus was very raw. The Greeks could not feel happy in a land 
where the vine and olive tree grew only in sheltered places, and only the 
bitterest necessity or the prospect of great commercial gain could cause 
them to leave their sunny home-land for such a country. Thus the Grecian 
cities on the Pontus never became very populous ; there was not one among 
them to comj)are with Sybaris, Taras, Acragas, to say nothing of Syracuse. 
Condemned to a continual struggle for existence, the Greeks here had no 
leisure for the cultivation of higher interests. It is remarkable how poor the 


Pontine colonies have been in intellectual greatness. Their role in history 
has practically been confined to providing the mother-land with grain, 
salted fish, and other such raw products. Only once, when the rest of the 
nation had already fallen under foreign dominion, did they take an active 
part in great political events. The last battle for Grecian liberty was fought 
with their forces, but he who led the fight was a hellenised barbarian king. 


Although the Hellenes had been able to expand on the Italian, Sicilian, and 
Pontine coasts with almost no hindrance, Grecian colonisation met an 
insurmountable obstacle in the old civilised lands on the southeastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, with their dense populations. In Syria the 
Hellenes did not attempt a settlement ; they were not even able to drive the 
Phoenicians out of Cyprus. Indeed, when the Assyrian king Sargon 
conquered Syria at the end of the eighth century, the Greeks on Cyprus 
thought it advisable to recognise his supremacy, at least nominally, and this 
relation continued under his successors until Asshurbanapal. Later, after the 
fall of the Assyrian Empire, the island came under Egyptian rule. Sargon’s 
son Sennacherib (705-681) repulsed an attempt of the Greeks to settle on 
the 
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Cilician plain. The warlike tribes of rough Cilicia and Lycia also succeeded 
in keeping the Greeks at a distance from their coasts, or at least prevented 
their further expansion. Phaselis, founded by the Rhodians on the western 
shore of the gulf of Pamphylia in 700, remained the last Grecian colony in 
the south of Asia Minor. 


The rich valley of the Nile attracted Grecian pirates at an early period, the 
more so as the political divisions of the country in the eighth and first half 
of the seventh century rendered an effective resistance impossible. The 
superior military ability of these pirates finally caused Psamthek, the ruler 
of Sais, to hire them as mercenaries. With their aid he got the upper hand 
over the other sectional princes and freed Egypt from the Assyrian yoke 
(about 6G0-645). From that time forward, Greeks formed the kernel of the 
Egyptian army, and although the Nile valley was now closed to piracy, it 


was, on the other hand, open to Greek commerce. The I[Milesians founded a 
colony on the Bolbitinic mouth of the Nile, below Sais ; somewhat later a 
number of Greek mercantile settlements grew up at Naucratis, not far from 
the Canopic mouth of the Nile, to which King Aahmes granted rights of 
corporation. The city soon grew to be the chief commercial emporium of 
Egypt and in the sixtli century occupied, on a small scale, a position like 
that of the later Alexandria. In the coarse of time the Greeks would without 
doubt have become rulers of the country, but the Persian conquest retarded 
their development for fully a century and put a limit to the further 
expansion of Hellenism. 


The route from Greece to Egypt was usually by way of Crete in a southerly 
direction to the coast of Libya. This is the narrowest part of the eastern 
Mediterranean, and the stretch of open sea to be crossed measures hardly 
three hundred kilometers, about the same as the width of the ^Egean Sea. 
The need soon began to be felt of having a station at the place where land 
was first touched again. Thus in 630 Greeks from Thera settled upon the 
small island of Platea, which is situated off the Libyan shore at precisely 
this point. After a few years the colonists felt strong enough to cross over to 
the mainland. At a short distance from the coast, where the high tableland 
of the interior slopes down to the sea, they founded the city of Gyrene. The 
fertility of the soil and the trade in the aromatic plant silphion, which is here 
indigenous and was highly prized by the Greeks, assured prosperity to the 
newcomers. The Libyan tribes living in the neighbourhood were subdued 
and an attack of the Egyptian king Apries [Uah-ab-Ra] was successfully 
repulsed (570). A short time later Barca was founded (550) on the heights 
of the plateau west of Gyrene, and Teuchira and Hesperides on the coast. 
Carthage prevented a further extension toward the west, and Egypt toward 
the east, and consequently Cerenaica remained the only district on the south 
coast of the Mediterranean, which was colonised by Hellenes. 


Thus in the course of two centuries the Ionian Sea, the Propontis, and the 
Pontus had become Grecian seas, and Grecian colonies had arisen in Egypt 
as well as in Libya, on the west coast of Italy, and in the land of the Celts as 
far as distant Iberia. The nation had grown out of the narrow limits in which 
till then its history had been enacted. Greek influence was henceforth 


predominant within the entire circumference of the Mediterranean. The 
reaction of this on Grecian life was manifest in all its phases.“ 


CHAPTER XII. SOLON THE LAWGIVER 


It is on the occasion of Solon’s legislation that we obtain our first glimpse 
— only a glimpse, unfortunately — of the actual state of Attica and its 
inhabitants. It is a sad and repulsive picture, presenting to us political 
discord and private suffering combined. 


Violent dissensions prevailed among the inhabitants of Attica, who were 
separated into three factions — the pedicis, or men of the plain, comprising 
Athens, Eleusis, and the neighbouring territory, anong whom the greatest 
number of rich families were included ; the mountaineers in the east and 
north of Attica, called diacrii, who were on the whole the poorest party; and 
the paralii in the southern portion of Attica from sea to sea, whose means 
and social position were intermediate between the two. Upon what 
particular points these intestine disputes turned we are not distinctly 
informed ; they were not however peculiar to the period immediately 
preceding the archontate of Solon ; they had prevailed before, and they 
reappear afterwards prior to the despotism of Pisistratus, the latter standing 
forward as the leader of the diaerii, and as champion, real or pretended, of 
the poorer population. 


But in the time of Solon these intestine quarrels were aggravated by 
something much more difficult to deal with — a general mutiny of the 
poorer population against the rich, resulting from misery combined with 
oppression. The Thetes, whose condition we have already contemplated in 
the poems of Homer and Hesiod, are now presented to us as forming the 
bulk of the population of Attica — the cultivating tenants, metayers, and 
small proprietors of the country. They are exliibited as weighed down by 
debts and dependence, and driven in large numbers out of a state of freedom 
into slavery — the whole mass of them (we are told) being in debt to the 
rich, who were proprietors of the greater part of the soil. They had either 


borrowed money for their own necessities, or they tilled the lands of the 
rich as dependent tenants, paying a stipulated portion of the produce, and in 
this capacity they were largely in arrear. 


All the calamitous effects were here seen of the old harsh law of debtor and 
creditor, — once prevalent in Greece, Italy, Asia, and a large portion of the 
world, — combined with the recognition of slavery as a legitimate status, 
and of the right of one man to sell himself as well as that of another man to 
buy him. Every debtor unable to fulfil his contract was liable to be adjudged 
as the slave of his creditor until lie could find means either of paying or 
working it out ; and not only he himself, but his minor sons and unmarried 
daughters and sisters also, whom the law gave him the power of selling. 
The poor man thus borrowed upon the security of his body, to translate 
literally the Greek phrase, and upon that of the persons in his family ; 
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and so severely had these oppressive contracts been enforced, that many 
debtors had been reduced from freedom to slavery in Attica itself, many 
others had been sold for exportation, and some had only hitherto preserved 
their own freedom by selling their children. Moreover, a great number of 
the smaller properties in Attica were under mortgage, signified, according 
to the formality usual in the Attic law, and continued down throughout the 
historical times, by a stone pillar erected on the land, inscribed with the 
name of the lender and the amount of the loan. The proprietors of these 
mortgaged lands, in case of an unfavourable turn of events, had no other 
prospect except that of irremediable slavery for themselves and their 
families, either in their own native country, robbed of all its delights, or in 
some barbarian region where the Attic accent would never meet their ears. 
Some had fled the country to escape legal adjudication of their persons, and 


earned a miseral)le subsistence in foreign parts by degrading occupations. 
Upon several, too, this deplorable lot had fallen by unjust condemnation 
and corrupt judges ; the conduct of the rich, in regard to money sacred and 
profane, in regard to matters public as well as private, being thoroughly 
unprincipled and rapacious. 


The manifold and long-continued suffering of the poor under this system, 
plunged into a state of debasement not more tolerable than that of the Gallic 
plebs — and the injustices of the rich in whom all political power was then 
vested — are facts well attested by the poems of Solon himself, even in the 
short fragments preserved to us, and it appears that immediately preceding 
the time of his archonship, the evils had ripened to such a point and the 
determination of the mass of sufferers, to extort for themselves some mode 
of relief, had become so pronounced that the existing laws could no longer 
be enforced. According to the profound remark of Aristotle, that seditions 
are generated by great causes but out of small incidents, we may conceive 
that some recent events had occurred as immediate stimulants to the 
outbreak of the debtors — like those which lend so striking an interest to 
the early Roman annals, as the inflaming sparks of violent popular 
movements for which the train had long before been laid. Condemnations 
by the archons of insolvent debtors may have been unusually numerous, or 
the maltreatment of some particular debtor, once a respected freeman, in his 
condition of slavery, may have been brought to act vividly upon the public 
sympathies — like the case of the old plebeian centurion at Rome (first 
impoverished by the plunder of the enemy, then reduced to borrow, and 
lastly adjudged to his creditor as an insolvent), who claimed the protection 
of the people in the forum, rousing their feelings to the highest pitch by the 
marks of the slave-whip visible on his person. Some such incidents had 
probably happened, though we have no historians to recount them ; 
moreover it is not unreasonable to imagine, that that public mental affliction 
which the purifier Epimenides had been invoked to appease, as it sprung in 
part from pestilence, so it had its cause partly in years of sterility, which 
must of course have aggravated the distress of the small cultivators. 
However this may be, such was the condition of things in 594 B.C., through 
mutiny of the poor freemen and Thetes, and uneasiness of the middling 
citizens, that the governing oligarchy, unable either to enforce their private 
debts or to maintain their political power, were obliged to invoke the well- 


known wisdom and integrity of Solon. Though his vigorous protest (which 
doubtless rendered him acceptable to the mass of the people) against the 
iniquity of the existing system, had already been proclaimed in his poems, 
they still hoped that he would serve as an auxiliary to help them over their 
difficulties, and 
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they therefore chose him, nominally as archon along with Philombrotus, but 
with power in substance dictatorial. 


For the life of Solon we can do no better than turn to Plutarch, keeping the 
very translation, by North, that Shakespeare read, but modernising the 
spelling. 


THE LIFE AND LAWS OF SOLON ACCORDING TO PLUTARCH 


He was of the noblest and most ancient house of the city of Athens. For of 
his father’s side, he was descended of King Codrus : and for his mother, 
Heraclides Ponticus writeth, she was cousin-german unto Pisistratus’ 
mother. For this cause even from the beginning there was great friendship 
between them, partly for their kindred, and partly also for the courtesy and 
beauty of Pisistratus, with whom it is reported Solon on a time was in love. 
But Solon’s father (as Hermippus writeth) having spent his goods in 
liberality, and deeds of courtesy, though he might easily have been relieved 
at divers men’s hands with money, he was yet ashamed to take any, because 
he came of a house which was wont rather to give and relieve others, than 
to take themselves : so being yet a young man, he devised to trade 
merchandise. Howbeit others say, that Solon travelled countries, rather to 
see the world, and to learn, than to traffic, or gain. For sure he was very 
desirous of knowledge, as appeareth manifestly : for that being now old, he 
commonly used to say this verse : 


” I grow old learning still.” 


Also he was not covetously bent, nor loved riches too much : for he said in 
one place : 


” Whoso hath goods, and gold enough at call, 


Great herds of beasts, and flocks in many a fold; Both horse and mule, yea, 
store of corn and all 


That may content each man above the mould: No richer is, for aU those 
heaps and hoards, 


Than he which hath sufficiently to feed And clothe his corpse with such as 
God affords. 


But if his joy and chief delight do breed, For to behold the fair and heavenly 
face Of some sweet wife, which is adorned with grace : Or else some child, 
of beauty fair and bright. Then hath he cause (indeed) of deep delight. “ 


And in another place also he saith : 


” Indeed I do desire some wealth to have at wiU : But not unless the same 
be got by faithful dealing still. For sure who so desires by wickedness to 
thrive, Shall find that justice from such goods will justly him deprive.” 


Solon learned to be lavish in expense, to fare delicately, and to speak 
wantonly of pleasures in his poems, somewhat more licentiously than 
became the gravity of a philosopher : only because he was brought up in the 
trade of merchandise, wherein for that men are marvellous subject to great 
losses and dangers, they seek other whiles good cheer to drive these cares 
away, and liberty to make much of themselves. Poetry at the beginning he 
used but for pleasure, and when he had leisure, writing no matter of 
importance in his verses. Afterwards he set out many grave matters of 
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philosophy, and the most part of such things as he had devised before, in the 
government of a commonweal, which he did not for history or memory’s 
sake, but only of a pleasure to discourse : for he showeth the reasons of that 
he did, and in some places he exhorteth, chideth, and reproveth the 
Athenians. And some affirm also he went about to write his laws and 
ordinances in verse, and do recite his preface, which was this : 


*? Vouchsafe, O mighty Jove, of heaven and earth high king : To grant good 
fortune to my laws and hests in everything. And that their glory grow in 
such triumphant wise, As may remain in fame for aye, which lives and 
never dies.” 


He chiefly delighted in moral philosophy, which treated of government and 
commonweals : as the most part of the wise men did of those times. But for 
natural philosophy, he was very gross and simple. So in effect there was 
none but Thales alone of all the seven wise men of Greece, who searclied 
further the contemplation of things in common use among men, than he. 
For setting him apart, all the others got the name of wisdom, only for their 
understanding in matters of State and government. It is reported that they 
met on a day all seven together in the city of Delphes, and another time in 
the city of Corinth, where Periander got them together at a feast that he 
made to the other six. 


Anacharsis being arrived at Athens, went to knock at Solon’s gate, say-ing 
that he was a stranger which came of purpose to see him, and to desire his 
acquaintance and friendship. Solon answered him, that it was better to seek 
friendship in his own country. Anacharsis replied again : ” Thou then that 
art at home, and in thine own country, begin to show me friendship.” Then 
Solon wondering at his bold ready wit, entertained him very courteously : 
and kept him a certain time in his house, and made him very good cheer, at 
the selfsame time wherein he was most busy in governing the commonweal, 
and making laws for the state thereof. Which when Anacharsis understood, 
he laughed at it, to see that Solon imagined with written laws, to bridle 
men’s covetousness and injustice. ” For such laws,” said he, ” do rightly 
resemble the spider’s cobwebs : because they take hold of little flies and 
gnats which fall into them, but the rich and mighty will break and run 


through them at their will.” Solon answered him, that men do justly keep all 
covenants and bargains which one makes with another, because it is to the 
hindrance of either party to break them : and even so, he did so temper his 
laws, that he made his citizens know, it was more for their profit to obey 
law and justice, than to break it. Nevertheless afterwards, matters proved 
rather according to Anacharsis’ comparison, than agreeable to the hope that 
Solon had conceived. Anacharsis being by hap one day in a common 
assembly of the people at Athens, said that he marvelled much, why in the 
consultations and meetings of the Grecians, wise men propounded matters, 
and fools did decide them. 


The Athenians, having sustained a long and troublesome war against the 
Megarians, for the possession of the isle of Salamis, were in the end weary 
of it, and made proclamation straightly commanding upon pain of death, 
that no man should presume to prefer any more to the counsel of the city, 
the title or question of the possession of the isle of Salamis. Solon could not 
bear this open shame, and seeing the most part of the lustiest youths 
desirous still of war, though their tongues were tied for fear of the 
proclamation ; he feigned himself to be out of his wits, and caused it to be 
given out that Solon was become a fool ; and secretly he had made certain 
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lamentable verses, which he had conned without book, to sing abroad the 
city. So one day he ran suddenly out of his house with a garland on his 
head, and got him to the marketplace, where the people straight swarmed 
like bees about him : and getting him up upon the stone where all 
proclamations are usually made out he singeth the elegies he had made. 


This elegy is entitled Salamis, and containeth an hundred verses, which are 
excellently well written. And these being sung openly by Solon at that time, 
his friends incontinently praised them beyond measure, and especially 
Pisistratus : and they went about persuading the people that were present, to 
credit that he spake. Hereupon the matter was so handled amongst them, 


that by and by the proclamation was revoked, and they began to follow the 
wars with greater fury than before, appointing Solon to be general in the 
same. 


But the common tale and report is, that he went by sea with Pisistratus unto 
the temple of Venus, surnamed Colias : where he found all the women at a 
solemn feast and sacrifice, which they made of custom to the goddess. He 
taking occasion thereby, sent from thence a trusty man of his own unto the 
Megarians, which then had Salamis : whom he instructed to feign himself a 
revolted traitor, and that he came of purpose to tell them, that if they would 
but go with him, they might take all the chief ladies and gentlewomen of 
Athens on a sudden. The Megarians easily believed him, and shipped 
forthwith certain soldiers to go with him. But when Solon perceived the 
ship under sail coming from Salamis, he commanded the women to depart, 
and instead of them he put lusty beardless springalls into their apparel, and 
gave them little short daggers to convey under their clothes, commanding 
them to play and dance together upon the seaside, until their enemies were 
landed, and their ship at anchor ; and so it came to pass. For the Megarians 
being deceived by that they saw afar off, as soon as ever they came to the 
shore side did land in heaps, one in another’s neck, even for greediness, to 
take these women : but not a man of them escaped, for they were slain 
every mother’s son. This stratagem being finely handled, and to good effect, 
the Athenians took sea straight, and coasted over to the isle of Salamis : 
which they took upon the sudden, and won it without much resistance. 


Others say that it was not taken after this sort : By order of the oracle, Solon 
one night passed over to Salamis, and did sacrifice to Periphemus, and to 
Cychreus, demigods of the country. Which done, the Athenians delivered 
him five hundred men, who willingly offered themselves : and the city 
made an accord with them : that if they took the isle of Salamis, they should 
bear greatest authority in the commonweal. Solon embarked his soldiers 
into divers fisher boats, and appointed a galliot of thirty oars to come after 
him, and he anchored hard by the city of Salamis, under the point which 
looketh towards the isle of Negropont. The Megarians which were within 
Salamis, having by chance heard some inkling of it, but yet knew nothing of 
certainty : ran presently in hurly-burly to arm them, and manned out a ship 
to descry what it was. But they fondly coming within danger, were taken by 


Solon, who clapped the Megarians under hatches fast bound, and in their 
rooms put aboard in their ship the choicest soldiers he had of the Athenians, 
commanding them to set their course direct upon the city, and to keep 
themselves as close out of sight as could be. And he himself with all the rest 
of his soldiers landed presently, and marched to encounter with the 
Megarians, which were come out into the field. Now whilst they were 
fighting together, Solon’s men whom he had sent in the Megarians’ ship 
entered the haven and won the town. This is certainly true, and testified 
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by that which is showed yet at this day. For to keep a memorial hereof, a 
ship of Athens arriveth quietly at the first, and by and by those that are in 
the ship make a great shout, and a man armed leaping out of the ship, 
runneth shouting towards the rock called Sciradion, which is as they come 
from the firm land : and hard by the same is the temple of Mars, which 
Solon built there after he had overcome the Megarians in battle, from 
whence he sent back again those prisoners that he had taken (which were 
saved from the slaughter of the battle) without any ransom paying. 
Nevertheless, the Megarians were sharply bent still, to recover Salamis 
again. Much hurt being done and suffered on both sides : both parties in the 
end made the Lacedaemonians judges of the quarrel. 


Solon undoubtedly won great glory and honour by this exploit, yet was he 
much more honoured and esteemed, for the oration he made in defence of 
the temple of Apollo, in tlie city of Delphes : declaring that it was not meet 
to be suffered, that the Cyrrhajans should at their pleasure abuse the 
sanctuary of the oracle, and that they should aid the Delphians in honour 
and reverence of Apollo. Whereupon the counsel of the Amphictyons, 
being moved with his words and persuasions, proclaimed wars against the 
Cyr-rhaeans. 


Now that this sedition was utterly appeased in Athens, for that the 
excommunicates were banished the country, the city fell again into their old 


troubles and dissensions about the government of the commonweal : and 
they were divided into so diverse parties and factions, as there were people 
of sundry places and territories within the country of Attica. For there were 
the people of the mountains, the people of the valleys, and the people of the 
seacoast. Those of the mountains, took the common people’s part for their 
lives. Those of the valley, would a few of the best citizens should carry the 
sway. The coastmen would that neither of them should prevail, because they 
would have had a mean government and mingled of them both. 
Furthermore, the faction between the poor and rich, proceeding of their 
unequality, was at that time very great. By reason whereof the city was in 
great clanger, and it seemed there was no way to pacify or take up these 
controversies, unless some tyrant happened to rise, that would take upon 
him to rule the whole. For all the common people were so sore indebted to 
the rich, that either they ploughed their lands, and jdelded them the sixth 
part of their crop (for which cause they were called hectemorii and 
servants), or else they borrowed money of them at usury, upon gauge of 
their bodies to serve it out. And if they were not able to pay them, then were 
they by the law delivered to their creditors, who kept them as bondsmen 
and slaves in their houses, or else they sent them into strange countries to be 
sold : and many even for very poverty were forced to sell their own children 
(for there was no law to forbid the contrary) or else to forsake their city and 
country, for the extreme cruelty and hard dealings of these abominable 
usurers, their creditors. Insomuch that many of tlie lustiest and stoutest of 
them, banded together in companies, and encouraged one another, not to 
suffer and bear any longer such extremity, but to choose them a stout and 
trusty captain, that might set them at liberty, and redeem those out of 
captivity, which were judged to be bondsmen and servants, for lack of 
paying of their debts at their days appointed : and so to make again a new 
division of all lands and tenements, and wholly to change and turn up the 
whole state and government. 


Then the wisest men of the city, who saw Solon only neither partner with 
the rich in their oppression, neither partaker with the poor in their necessity 
: made suit to him, that it would please him to take the matter in 
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hand, and to appease and pacify all these broils and sedition. Yet Phanias 
Lesbian writeth, that he used a subtilty, whereby he deceived both the one 
and the other side, concerning the commonweal. For he secretly promised 
the poor to divide the lands again : and the rich also, to confirm their 
covenants and bargains. Howsoever it fell out, it is very certain that Solon 
from the beginning made it a great matter, and was very scrupulous to deal 
between them, fearing the covetousness of the one, and arrogancy of the 
other. Howbeit in the end he was chosen governor after Philombrotus, and 
was made reformer of the rigour of the laws, and the temperer of the state 
and commonweal, by consent and agreement of both parties. 


The rich accepted him, because he was no beggar: the poor did also like 
him, because he was an honest man. They say, moreover, that one word and 
sentence which he spake (which at that present was rife in every man’s 
mouth) that equality did breed no strife : did as well please the rich and 
wealthy, as the poor and needy. For the one sort conceived of this word 
equality, that he would measure all things according to the quality of the 
man : and the other took it for their purpose, that he would measure all 
things by the number, and by the poll only. Thus the captains of both 
sections persuaded and prayed him, boldly to take upon him that sovereign 
authority, since he had the whole city now at his commandment. The 
neuters also of every part, when they saw it very hard to pacify these things 
with law and reason, were well content that the wisest, and honestest man, 
should alone have the royal power in his hands. But his familiar friends 
above all rebuked him, saying he was to be accounted no better than a 
beast, if for fear of the name of tyrant, he would refuse to take upon him a 
kingdom : which is the most just and honourable state, if one take it upon 
him that is an honest man. 


Now, notwithstanding he had refused the kingdom, yet he waxed nothing 
the more remiss or soft therefor in governing, neither would he bow for fear 
of the great, nor yet would frame his laws to their liking, that had chosen 
him their reformer. For where the mischief was tolerable, he did not straight 
pluck it up by the roots : neither did he so change the state, as he might 


have done, lest if he should have attempted to turn upside down the whole 
government, he might afterwards have been never able to settle and 
establish the same again. Therefore he only altered that which he thought by 
reason he could persuade his citizens unto, or else by force he ought to 
compel them to accept, mingling as he said, sour with sweet, and force with 
justice. And herewith agreeth his answer that he made afterwards unto one 
that asked him, if he had made the best laws he could for the Athenians ? 
“Yea, sure,” saith he, “such as they were able to receive.” And this that 
followeth also, they have ever since observed in the Athenian tongue : to 
make certain things pleasant, that be hateful, finely conveying them under 
colour of pleasing names. As calling taxes, contributions : garrisons, guards 
: prisons, houses. And all this came up first by Solon’s invention, who 
called clearing of debts seisachtheia : in English, discharge. 


The Law Concerning Debt8 


For the first change and reformation he made in government was this : he 
ordained that all manner of debts past should be clear, and nobody should 
ask his debtor anything for the time passed. That no man should thenceforth 
lend money out to usury upon covenants for the body to be bound, if it were 
not repaid. Howbeit some write (as Androtion among other) that 
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the poor were contented that the interest only for usury should be 
moderated, without taking away the whole debt : and that Solon called this 
easy and gentle discharge, seisachtheia, with crying up the value of money. 
For he raised the pound of silver, ‘being before but threescore and thirteen 
drachmas, full up to an hundred : so they which were to pay great sums of 
money, j)aid by tale as much as they ought, but with less number of pieces 
than the debt could have been paid when it was borrowed. And so the 
debtors gained much, and the creditors lost nothing. Nevertheless the 
greater part of them which have written the same, say, that this crying up of 
money, was a general discharge of all debts, conditions, and covenants upon 


the same : whereto the very poems themselves, which Solon wrote, do seem 
to agree. For he glorieth, and breaketh forth in his verses, that he had taken 
away all marks that separated men’s lands through the country of Attica, 
and that now he had set at liberty, that which before was in bondage. And 
that of the citizens of Athens, which for lack of payment of their debts had 
been condemned for slaves to their creditors, he had brought many home 
again out of strange countries, where they had been so long, that they had 
forgotten to speak their natural tongue, and other which remained at home 
in captivity, he had now set them all at good liberty. 


But while he was in doing this, men say a thing tliAvarted him, that 
troubled him marvellously. For having framed an edict for clearing of all 
debts, and lacking only a little to grace it with words, and to give it some 
pretty preface, that otherwise was ready to be proclaimed : he opened 
himself somewhat to certain of his familiars whom he trusted (as Conon, 
Clinias, and Hipponicus) and told them how he would not meddle with 
lands and possessions, but would only clear and cut off all manner of debts. 
These men, before the proclamation came out, went presently to the money- 
men, and borrowed great sums of money of them, and laid it out straight 
upon land. So when the proclamation came out, they kept the lands they had 
purchased, but restored not the money they had borrowed. This foul part of 
theirs made Solon very ill spoken of, and wrongfully blamed : as if he had 
not only suffered it, but had been partaker of this wrong and injustice. 
Notwithstanding he cleared himself of this slanderous report, losing five 
talents by his own law. For it was well known that so much was due unto 
him, and he was the first that, following his own proclamation, did clearly 
release his debtors of the same. Notwithstanding, they ever after called 
Solon’s friends Chreocopides, cutters of debts. This law neither liked the 
one nor the other sort. For it greatly offended the rich, for cancelling their 
bonds : and it much more misliked the poor, because all lands and 
possessions they gaped for, were not made again common, and everybody 
alike rich and wealthy, as Lycurgus had made the Laceda3monians. 


But Lycurgus was the eleventh descended of the right line from Hercules, 
and had many years been king of Lacedremon, where he had gotten great 
authority, and made himself many friends : all which things together, did 
greatly help him to execute that, which he wisely had imagined for the 


order of his commonweal. Yet also, he used more persuasion than force, a 
good witness thereof the loss of his eye : preferring a law before his private 
injury, which hath power to i)reserve a city long in union and con-cord, and 
to make citizens to be neither poor nor rich. 


Solon could not attain to this. Howbeit lie did what he could possible, with 
the power lie had, as one seeking to win no credit with his citizens, but only 


by his counsel. To begin withal, he first took away all Draco’s bloody laws, 
saving for murder and manslaughter. 
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Class Legislation 


Then Solon being desirous to have the chief offices of the city to remain in 
rich men’s hands, as already they did, and yet to mingle the authority of 
government in such sort, as the meaner people might bear a little sway, 
which they never could before : he made an estimate of the goods of every 
private citizen. And those which he found yearly worth five hundred 
bushels of corn, and other liquid fruits and upwards, he called pentacosio- 
medimni: as to say, five-hundred-bushel-men of revenue. And those that 
had three hundred bushels a year, and were able to keep a horse of service, 
he put in the second degree, and called them knights. They that might 
dispend but two hundred bushels a year, were put in the third place, and 
called zeugitce. All other under those, were called thetes, as you would say, 
hirelings, or craftsmen living of their labour : whom he did not admit to 
bear any office in the city, neither were they taken as free citizens, saving 
they had voices in elections, and assemblies of the city, and in judgments, 
where the people wholly judged. 


Furthermore because his laws were written somewhat obscurely, and might 
be diversely taken and interpreted, this did give a great deal more authority 
and power to the judges. For, considering all their controversies could not 
be ended, and judged by express law : they were driven of necessity always 
to run to the judges and debated their matters before them. Insomuch as the 
judges by this means came to be somewhat above the law : for they did 
even expound it as they would themselves. 


Yet considering it was meet to provide for the poverty of the common sort 
of people : he suffered any man that would, to take upon him the defence of 
any poor man’s case that had the wrong. For if a man were hurt, beaten, 
forced, or otherwise wronged : any other man that would, might lawfully 
sue the offender, and prosecute law against him. And this was a wise law 
ordained of him, to accustom his citizens to be sorry for another’s hurt, and 
so to feel it, as if any part of his own body had been injured. And they say 
he made an answer on a time agreeable to this law. For, being asked what 
city he thought best governed, he answered : ” That city where such as 
receive no wrong, do as earnestly defend wrong offered to others, as the 
very wrong and injury had been done unto themselves.” He erected also the 


council of the Areopagites, of those magistrates of the city, out of which 
they did yearly choose their governor : and he himself had been of that 
number, for that he had been governor for a year. 


Wherefore perceiving now the people were grown to a stomach and 
haughtiness of mind because they were clear discharged of their debts : he 
set one up for matters of state, another council of an hundred chosen out of 
every tribe, whereof four hundred of them were to consult and debate of all 
matters, before they were propounded to the people : that when the great 
council of the people at large should be assembled, no matters should be put 
forth, unless it had been before well considered of, and digested, by the 
council of the four hundred. Moreover, he ordained the higher court should 
have the chief authority and power over all things, and chiefly to see the 
law executed and maintained : supposing that the commonweal being 
settled, and stayed with these two courts (as with two strong anchor-holds), 
it should be the less turmoiled and troubled, and the people also better 
pacified and quieted. The most part of writers hold this opinion, that it was 
Solon which erected the council of the Areopagites, as we have said, and it 
is very likely to be true, for that Draco in all his laws and ordinances made 
no 
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manner of mention of the Areopagites, but always speaketh to the ephetes 
(which were judges of life and death) when he spake of murder, or of any 
man’s death. 


Notwithstanding, the eighth law of the thirteenth table of Solon saith thus, 
in these very words : All such as have been banished or detected of naughty 
life, before Solon made his laws, shall be restored again to their goods and 
good name, except those which were condemned by order of the council of 
the Areopagites, or by the ephetes, or by the kings in open court, for mur- 
der, and death of any man, or for aspiring to usurp tyranny. These words to 
the contrary seem to prove and testify, that the council of the Areopagites 


was, before Solon was chosen reformer of the laws. For how could 
offenders and wicked men be condemned by order of the council of the 
Areopagites before Solon, if Solon was the first that gave it authority to 
judge? 


Miscellaneous Laws; the Rights of Women 


Furthermore amongst the rest of his laws, one of them indeed was of his 
own device : for the like was never stablished elsewhere. And it is that law, 
that pronounceth him defamed, and dishonest, who in a civil uproar among 
the citizens, sitteth still a looker-on, and a neuter, and taketh part with 
neither side. Whereby his mind was as it should appear, that private men 
should not be only careful to put themselves and their causes in safety, nor 
yet should be careless for other men’s matters, or think it a virtue not to 
meddle with the miseries and misfortunes of their country, but from the 
beginning of every sedition that they should join with those that take the 
justest cause in hand, and rather to hazard themselves with such, than to 
tarry looking (without putting themselves in danger) which of the two 
should have the victory. 


There is another law also, which at the first sight methinketh is very 
unhonest and fond. That if any man according to the law hath matched with 
a rich heir and inheritor, and of himself is impotent, and unable to do the 
office of a husband, she may lawfully lie with any whom she liketh, of her 
husband’s nearest kinsmen. Howbeit some affirm, that it is a wise made law 
for those, which knowing themselves unmeet to entertain wed-lock, will for 
covetousness of lands, marry with rich heirs and possessioners, and mind to 
abuse poor gentlewomen under the colour of law: and will think to force 
and restrain nature. This also confirmeth the same, that such a new-married 
wife should be shut up with her husband, and eat a quince with him: and 
that he also which marrieth such an inheritor, should of duty see her thrice a 
month at the least. For althougli he get no children of her, yet it is an honour 
the husband doth to his wife, arguing that he taketh her for an honest 
woman, that he loveth her, and that he esteemeth of her. Besides, it taketh 
away many mislikings and disj)leasures which oftentimes happen in such 
cases, and keepeth love and good will waking, that it die not utterly 
between them. 


Furthermore, he took away all jointures and dowries in other marriages, and 
willed that the wives should bring their husbands but three gowns only, with 
some other little movables of small value, and without any other thing as it 
were : utterly forbidding that they should buy their husbands, or that they 
should make merchandise of marriages, as of other trades to gain, but 
would that man and woman should marry together for issue, for pleasure, 
and for love, but in no case for money. 


They greatly commend another law of Solon’s, which forbiddeth to speak 
ill of the dead. For it is a good and godly thing to think, that they ought 
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not to touch the dead, no more than to touch holy things ; and men should 
take great heed to offend those that are departed out of this world ; besides 
it is a token of wisdom and civility, to beware of immortal enemies. He 
commanded also in the selfsame law, that no man should speak ill of the 
living, specially in churches, during divine service, or in council chamber of 
the city, nor in the theatres whilst games were a-playing : upon pain of three 
silver drachmse to be paid to him that was injured, and two to the common 
treasury. 


So he was marvellously well thought of, for the law that he made touching 
wills and testaments. For before, men might not lawfully make their heirs 
whom they would, but the goods came to the children or kindred of the 
testator. But he leaving it at liberty, to dispose their goods where they 
thought good, so they had no children of their own : did therein prefer 
friendship before kindred, and good will and favour before necessity and 
constraint, and so made every one lord and master of his own goods. Yet he 
did not simply and alike allow all sorts of gifts howsoever they were made : 
but those only which were made by men of sound memory, or by those 
whose wits failed them not by extreme sickness, or through drinks, 
medicines, poisonings, charms, or other such violence and extraordinary 
means, neither yet through the enticements and persuasions of women. As 


thinking very wisely, there was no difference at all between those that were 
evidently forced by constraint, and those that were compassed and wrought 
by subornation at length to do a thing against their will, taking fraud in this 
case equal with violence, and pleasure with sorrow, as passions with 
madness, which commonly have as much force the one as the other, to draw 
* and drive men from reason. 


He made another law also, in which he appointed women their times to go 
abroad into the fields, their mourning, their feasts and sacrifices, plucking 
from them all disorder and wilful liberty, which they used before. For he did 
forbid that they should carry out of the city with them above three gowns, 
and to take victuals with them above the value of a half-penny, neither 
basket nor pannier above a cubit high : and especially he did forbid them to 
go in the night other than in their coach, and that a torch should be carried 
before them. He did forbid them also at the burial of the dead, to tear and 
spoil themselves with blows, to make lamentations in verses, to weep at the 
funeral of a stranger not being their kinsman, to sacrifice an ox on the grave 
of the dead, to bury above three gowns with the corpse, to go to other men’s 
graves, but at the very time of burying the corpse. 


Results of SoloTi’s Legislation 


And perceiving that the city of Athens began to replenish daily more and 
more, by men’s repairing thither from all parts, and by reason of the great 
assured safety and liberty that they found there : and also considering how 
the greatest part of the realm became in manner heathy, and was very 
barren, and that men trafficking the seas, are not wont to bring any 
merchandise to those, which can give them nothing again in exchange : he 
began to practise that his citizens should give themselves unto crafts and 
occupations, and made a law, that the son should not be bound to relieve his 
father being old, unless he had set him in his youth to some occupation. 


It was a wise part of Lycurgus (who dwelt in a city where was no resort for 
strangers, and had so great a territory, as could have furnished twice as 
many people, as Euripides saith, and moreover on all sides was environed 
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with a great number of slaves of the helots, whom it was needful to keep 
still in labour and work continually) to have his citizens always occupied in 
exercises of feats of arms, without making them to learn any other science, 
but discharge them of all other miserable occupations and handicrafts. 


But Solon framing his laws unto things, and not things unto laws, when he 
saw the country of Attica so lean and barren, that it could hardly bring forth 
to sustain those that tilled the ground only, and therefore much more 
impossible to keep so great a multitude of idle people as were in Athens: 
thought it very requisite to set up occupations, and to give them 
countenance and estimation. Therefore he ordered, that the council of the 
Areopagites, should have full power and authority to inquire how every 
man lived in the city, and also to punish such as they found idle people, and 
did not labour. Yet to say truly, in Solon’s laws touching women, there are 
many absurdities, as they fall out ill-favouredly. For he maketh it lawful for 
any man to kill an adulterer taking him with the fact. But he that ravisheth 
or forcibly taketh away a free woman, is only condemned to pay a hundred 
silver drachmse. 


Of the fruits of the earth, he was contented they should transport and sell 
only oil out of the realm to strangers, but no other fruit or grain. He 
ordained that the governor of the city should yearly proclaim open curses 
against those that should do to the contrary, or else he himself making 
default therein, should be fined at a hundred drachmse. This ordinance is in 
the first table of Solon’s laws, and therefore we may not altogether discredit 
those which say, they did forbid in the old time that men should carry figs 
out of tlie country of Attica, and that from hence it came that these pick- 
thanks, which bewray and accuse them that transported figs, were called 
sycophants. He made anotlier law also against the hurt that beasts might do 
unto men. Wherein he ordained, that if a dog did bite any man, he that 
owned him should deliver to him that was bitten, his dog tied to a log of 
timber of four cubits long : and this was a very good device, to make men 
safe from dogs. But he was very straight in one law he made, that no 
stranger might be made denizen and free man of the city of Athens, unless 


he were a banished man forever out of his country, or else that he should 
come and dwell there with all his family, to exercise some craft or science. 
Notwithstanding, they say he made not this law so much to put strangers 
from their freedom there, as to draw them thither, assuring them by this 
ordinance, they might come and be free of the city : and he thought 
moreover, that both the one and the other would be more faithful to the 
commonweal of Athens. 


This also was another of Solon’s laws, which he ordained for those that 
should feast certain days at the townhouse of the city, at other men’s cost. 
For he would not allow, that one man should come often to feasts there. 
And if any man were invited thither to the feast, and did refuse to come : he 
did set a fine on liis head, as reproving the miserable niggardliness of the 
one and the presumptuous arrogancy of the other, to contemn and despise 
com-mon order. 


After he had made his laws, he did stablish them to continue for the space 
of one hundred years, and they were written in tables of wood called 
axones. So all the councils and magistrates together did swear, that they 
would keep Solon’s laws themselves, and also cause them to be observed of 
others thoroughly and particularly. Then every one of the thesmothetes 
(which were certain officers attendant on the council, and had special 
charge to see the laws observed) did solemnly swear in the open 
marketplace, near the stone 
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where the proclamations are proclaimed: and every one of them both 
promised, and vowed openly to keep the same laws, and that if any of them 
did in any one point break the said ordinances, then they were content that 
such offender should pay to the temple of Apollo, at the city of Delphi, an 
image of fine gold, that should weigh as much as himself. 


Now after his laws were proclaimed, there came some daily unto him, 
which either praised them, or misliked them : and prayed him either to take 
away, or to add something unto them. Many again came and asked him how 
he understood some sentence of his laws : and requested him to declare his 
meaning, and how it should be taken. Wherefore considering how it were to 
no purpose to refuse to do it, and again how it would get him much envy 
and ill will to yield thereunto : he determined (happen what would) to wind 
himself out of these briers, and to fly the groanings, complaints, and 
quarrels of his citizens. So, to convey himself awhile out of the way, he 
took upon him to be master of a ship in a certain voyage, and asked license 
for ten years of the Athenians to go beyond sea, hoping by that time the 
Athenians would be very well acquainted with his laws. 


SOLON S JOURNEY AND RETURN; PISISTRATUS 


So went he to the seas, and the first place of his arrival was in Egypt, where 
he remained awhile. And as for the meeting and talk betwixt him and King 
Croesus, I know there are that by distance of time will prove it but a fable, 
and devised of pleasure : but for my part I will not reject, nor condemn so 
famous a history, received and approved by so many grave testimonies. 
Moreover it is very agreeable to Solon’s manners and nature, and also not 
unlike to his wisdom and magnanimity : although in all points it agreeth not 
with certain tables (which they call Chronicles) where they have busily 
noted the order and course of times which even to this day, many have 
curiously sought to correct. 1 


But during the time of his absence, great seditions rose at Athens amongst 
the inhabitants, who had gotten them several heads amongst them : as those 
of the valley had made Lycurgus their head. The coastmen Megacles, the 
son of Alcmseon. And those of the mountains, Pisistratus ; with whom all 
artificers and craftsmen living of their handy labour were joined, which 
were the stoutest against the rich. So that notwithstanding the city kept 
Solon’s laws and ordinances, yet was there not a man but gaped for a 
change, and desired to see things in another state. 


The whole commonweal broiling thus with troubles, Solon arrived at 
Athens, where every man did honour and reverence him : howbeit he was 
no more able to speak aloud in open assembly to the people, nor to deal in 
matters as he had done before, because his age would not suffer him : and 
therefore he spake with every one of the heads of the several factions apart, 
trying if he could agree and reconcile them together again. 


Whereupon Pisistratus seemed to be more willing than any of the rest, for 
he was courteous, and marvellous fair spoken, and showed liiniself besides 
very good and pitiful to the [)Oor, and temperate also to his enemies : 
further, if any good quality were lacking in him, he did so finely counterfeit 
it, that men imagined it was more in him, than in those that naturally had it 
in them indeed. By this art and fine manner of his, he deceived the poor 
common 


[1 This famous story has already beeu given in the Appendix to the history 
of Western Asia, Vol. II.] 
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people. Howbeit Solon found him straight, and saw the mark he shot at : but 
yet hated hira not at that time, and sought still to win him, and bring him to 
reason. 


Shortly after Pisistratus having wounded himself, and bloodied all his body 
over, caused his men to carry him in his couch into the marketplace, where 
he put the people in an uproar, and told them that they were his enemies that 
thus traitorously had handled and arrayed him, for that he stood with them 
about the governing of the commonweal : insomuch as many of them were 
marvellously offended, and mutinied by and by, crying out it was 
shamefully done. Then Solon drawing near said unto him : ” O thou son of 
Hippocrates, thou dost ill-favouredly counterfeit the person of Homer’s 
Ulysses : for thou hast whipped thyself to deceive thy citizens, as he did 
tear and scratch himself, to deceive his enemies.” Notwithstanding this, tlie 


common people were still in uproar, being ready to take arms for Pisistratus 
: and there was a general council assembled, in the which one Ariston 
spake, that they should grant fifty men, to carry halberds and maces before 
Pisistratus for guard of his person. 


But Solon going up into the pulpit for orations, stoutly inveighed against it. 
But in the end, seeing the poor people did tumult still, taking Pisistratus’ 
part, and that the rich fled here and there, he went his way also. 


Wherefore he hied him home again, and took his weapons out of his house, 
and laid them before his gate in the midst of the street, saying : ” For my 
part, I have done what I can possible, to help and defend the laws and 
liberties of my country.” 


So from that time he betook himself unto his ease, and never after dealt any 
more in matters of state, or commonweal. His friends did counsel him to fly 
: but all they could not persuade him to it. For he kept his house, and gave 
himself to make verses, in which he sore reproved the Athenians’ faults. 
His friends hereupon did warn him to beware of such speeches, and to take 
heed what he said, lest if it came unto the tyrant’s ears, he might put him to 
death for it. And further, they asked him wherein he trusted, that he spake 
so boldly. He answered them, ” In my age.” 


Howbeit Pisistratus, after he had obtained his purpose, sending for him 
upon his word and faith, did honour and entertain him so well, that Solon in 
the end became one of his council, and approved many things which he did. 


Solon lived a long time after Pisistratus had usurped the tyranny, as 
Heraclides Ponticus writeth. Howbeit Phanias Ephesian writeth, that he 
lived not above two years after. </ 


A MODERN VIEW OF SOLONIAN LAWS AND CONSTITUTION 


As a recent summing up of Solon, we may quote Professor Bury : ” He was 
a poet, not because he was poetically inspired, like the Parian Archilochus 
of an earlier, or the Lesbian Sappho of his own, generation ; but because at 


that time every man of letters was a poet ; there was no prose literature. A 
hundred years later Solon would have used prose as the vehicle of his 
thought. We are fortunate enough to possess portions of poems — political 
pamphlets — which he published for the purpose of guid-ing public opinion 
; and thus we have his view of the situation in his own words. 


” The character of the remedial measures of Solon is imperfectly known. 
His title to fame as one of the great statesmen of Europe rests upon his 
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reform of the constitution. He discovered a secret of democracy, and he 
used his discovery to build up the constitution on democratic foundations. 
The Athenian commonwealth did not actually become a democracy till 
many years later. The radical measure of Solon, which was the very corner- 
stone of the Athenian democracy, was his constitution of the courts of 
justice. He composed the law courts out of all the citizens, including the 
Thetes ; and as the panels of judges were enrolled by lot, the poorest 
burgher might have his turn. The constitution of the judicial courts out of 
the whole people was the secret of democracy which Solon discovered. 


” Tt was the fate of Solon to live long enough to see the establishment of the 
tyranny which he dreaded. We know not what part he had taken in the 
troubled world of politics since his return to Athens. The story was invented 
that he called upon the citizens to arm themselves against the tyrant, but 
called in vain ; and that then, laying his arms outside the threshold of his 
house, he cried, ‘ I have aided, so far as I could, my country and the 
constitution, and I appeal to others to do likewise.’ Nor has the story that he 
refused to live under a tyranny and sought refuge with his Cyprian friend 
the king of Soli, any good foundation. We know only that in his later years 
he enjoyed the pleasures of wine and love, and that he survived but a short 
time the seizure of the tyranny by Pisistratus, who at least treated the old 
man with respect.” e 


CHAPTER XIII. PISISTRATUS THE TYRANT 


PiSTSTRATUS directed with admirable moderation the courses of the 
revolution he had produced. Many causes of success were combined in his 
favour. His enemies had been the supposed enemies of the people, and the 
multitude doubtless beheld the flight of the Alcma3onida3 (still odious in 
their eyes by the massacre of Cylon) as the defeat of a foe, while the 
triumph of the popular chief was recognised as the victory of the people. In 
all revolutions the man who has sided with the people is permitted by the 
people the greatest extent of license. It is easy to perceive, by the general 
desire which the Athenians had expressed for the elevation of Solon to the 
supreme authority, that the notion of regal authority was not yet hateful to 
them, and that they were scarcely j)repared for the liberties with which they 
were entrusted. But although they submitted thus patiently to the 
ascendency of Pisistratus, it is evident that a less benevolent, or less artful 
tyrant would not have been equally successful. Raised above the law, that 
subtle genius governed only by the law ; nay, he affected to consider its 
authority greater than his own. He assumed no title — no attribute of 
sovereignty. He was accused of murder, and he humbly appeared before the 
tribunal of the Areopagus— a proof not more of the moderation of the 
usurper than of the influence of public opinion. He enforced the laws of 
Solon, and compelled the unruly tempers of his faction to subscribe to their 
wholesome rigour. The one revolution did not, therefore, supplant, it 
confirmed, the other. ” By these means,” says Herodotus, ” Pisistratus 
mastered Athens, and yet his situation was far from secure.” 


Although the heads of the more moderate party, under Megacles, had been 
expelled from Athens, yet the faction, equally powerful, and equally hostile, 
headed by Lycurgus, and embraced by the bulk of the nobles, still remained. 
For a time, extending perhaps to five or six years, Pisistratus retained his 
power ; but at length, Lycurgus, uniting with the exiled Alc-maeonidic, 
succeeded in expelling him from the city. But the union that had led to his 
expulsion, ceased with that event. The contests between the lowlanders and 
the coastmen were only more inflamed by the defeat of the third party 
which had operated as a balance of power, and the broils of their several 
leaders were fed by personal ambition as by hereditary animosities. 
Megacles, therefore, unable to maintain equal ground with Lycurgus, turned 


his thoughts towards the enemy he had subdued, and sent proposals to 
Pisistratus, offering to unite their forces, and to support him in his 
pretensions to the tyranny, upon condition that the exiled chief should 
marry his daughter Coesyra. Pisistratus readily acceded to the terms, and it 
was resolved by a theatrical pageant to reconcile his return to the people. 6 
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This was, according to Herodotus, ” the most ridiculous project that was 
ever imagined.” “e. In the Pseanean tribe was a woman named Phya,” he 
says, ” four cubits high, wanting three fingers, and in other respects 
handsome ; having dressed this woman in a complete suit of armour, and 
placed her on a chariot, and having shown her beforehand how to assume 
the most becoming demeanour, they drove her to the city, having sent 
heralds before, who, on their arrival in the city, proclaimed what was 
ordered in these terms : ‘ O Athenians, receive with kind wishes Pisistratus, 
whom Minerva herself, honouring above all men, now conducts back to her 
own citadel.’ They then went about proclaiming this ; and a report was 
presently spread among the people that Minerva was bringing back 
Pisistratus ; and the people in the city, believing this woman to be the 
goddess, both adored a human being, and received Pisistratus.” c 


The sagacity of the Athenians was already so acute, and the artifice 
appeared to Herodotus so gross, that the simple Halicarnassian could 
scarcely credit the authenticity of this tale. But it is possible that the people 
viewed the procession as an ingenious allegory, to the adaptation of which 
they were already disposed ; and that like the populace of a later and yet 
more civilised people, they hailed the goddess while they recognised the 
prostitute.! Be that as it may, the son of Hippocrates recovered his authority 
and fulfilled his treaty with Megacles by a marriage with his daughter. 


Between the commencement of his first tyranny and the date of his second 
return, there was probably an interval of twelve years. His sons were 
already adults. Partly from a desire not to increase his family, partly from 
some superstitious disinclination to the blood of the Alcmseonidse, which 
the massacre of Cylon still stigmatised with contamination, Pisistratus 
conducted himself towards the fair Coesyra with a chastity either 
unwelcome to her affection, or afflicting to her pride. The unwedded wife 
communicated the mortifying secret to her mother, from whose lips it soon 
travelled to the father. He did not view the purity of Pisistratus with 
charitable eyes. He thought it an affront to his own person that that of his 
daughter should be so trapQuilly regarded. He entered into a league with his 
former opponents against the usurper, and so great was the danger, that 
Pisistratus (despite his habitual courage) betook himself hastily to flight — 
a strange instance of the caprice of human events, that a man could with a 
greater impunity subdue the freedom of his country, than affront the vanity 
of his wife ! 


Pisistratus, his sons and partisans, retired to Eretria in Eubcea : there they 
deliberated as to their future proceedings — should they submit to their 
exile, or attempt to retrieve their power ? The counsels of his son Hippias, 
prevailed with Pisistratus ; it was resolved once more to attempt the 
sovereignty of Athens. The neighbouring tribes assisted the exiles with 
forage and shelter. Many cities accorded the celebrated noble large sums of 
money, and the Thebans outdid the rest in pernicious liberality. A troop of 
Argive adventurers came from the Peloponnesus to tender to the baffled 
usurper the assistance of their swords, and Lygdamis, an individual of 
Naxos, himself ambitious of the government of his native state, increased 
his resources both by money and military force. At length, though after a 
long and tedious period of no less than eleven years, Pisistratus resolved to 
hazard the issue of open war. At the head of a foreign force he advanced to 
Marathon, and pitched his tents upon its immortal plain. Troops of the 
factious, or discontented, thronged from Athens to his camp, while the bulk 


1 The procession of the goddess of Reason in the first French Revolution 
solves the difficulty that perplexed Herodotus. 
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of the citizens, unatfected by such desertions, viewed his preparations with 
indifference. At length, when they heard that Pisistratus had broken up his 
encampment, and was on his march to the city, the Athenians awoke from 
their apathy, and collected their forces to oppose him. He continued to 
advance his troops, halted at the temple of Minerva, whose earthly 
representative had once so benignly assisted him, and pitched his tents 
opposite the fane. He took advantage of that time in which the Athenians, 
during the heat of the day, were at their entertainments, or indulging the 
noontide repose, still so grateful to the inhabitants of a warmer climate, to 
commence his attack. He soon scattered the foe, and ordered his sons to 
overtake them in their flight, to bid them return peaceably to their 
employments, and fear nothing from his vengeance. His clemency assisted 
the effect of his valour, and once more the son of Hippocrates became the 
master of the Athenian commonwealth. 


Pisistratus lost no time in strengthening himself by formidable alliances. He 
retained many auxiliary troops, and provided large pecuniary resources. He 
spared the persons of his opponents, but sent their children as hostages to 
Naxos, which he first reduced and consigned to the tyranny of his auxiliary, 
Lygdamis. Many of his inveterate enemies had perished on the field — 
many fled from the fear of his revenge. He was undisturbed in the renewal 
of his sway, and having no motive for violence, pursued the natural bent of 
a mild and generous disposition, ruling as one who wishes men to forget the 
means by which his power has been attained. 


It was in harmony with this part of his character that Pisistratus refined the 
taste and socialised the habits of the citizens, by the erection of buildings 
dedicated to the public worship, or the public uses, and laid out the stately 
gardens of the Lyceum — (in aftertimes the favourite haunt of Philosophy) 
by the banks of the river dedicated to Song. Pisistratus thus did more than 
continue the laws of Solon — he inculcated the intellectual habits which the 
laws were designed to create. And as in the circle of human events the 
faults of one man often confirm what was begun by the virtues of another, 
so perhaps the usurpation of Pisistratus was necessary to establish the 


institutions of Solon. It is clear that the great lawgiver was not appreciated 
at the close of his life ; as his jiersonal authority had ceased to have 
influence, so possibly might have soon ceased the authority of his code. The 
citizens required repose, to examine, to feel, to estimate the blessings of his 
laws — that repose they possessed under Pisistratus. Amidst the tumult of 
fierce and equipoised factions it might be fortunate that a single individual 
was raised above the rest, who, having the wisdom to appreciate the 
institutions of Solon, had the authority to enforce them. Silently they grew 
up under las usurped but benignant sway, pervading, penetrating, exalting 
the peo-ple, and fitting them by degrees to the liberty those institutions were 
intended to confer. If the disorders of the republic led to the ascendency of 
Pisistratus so the ascendency of Pisistratus paved the way for the renewal of 
the republic. As Cromwell was the representative of the very sentiments he 
api/eared to subvert — as Napoleon in his own person incorporated the 
principles of the revolution of France, so the tyranny of Pisistratus 
concentrated and embodied the elements of that democracy he rather 
wielded than overthrew. 


At home, time and tranquillity cemented the new laws ; poetry set be-fore 
the emulation of the Athenians its noblest monument in the epics of Homer 
; and tragedy put forth its first unmellowed fruits in the rude recitations of 
Thespis. Pisistratus sought also to counterbalance the growing 
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passion for commerce by peculiar attention to agriculture, in which it is not 
unlikely that he was considerably influenced by early prepossessions, for 
his party had been the mountaineers attached to rural pursuits, and his 
adversaries the coastmen engaged in traffic. We learn from Aristotle that his 
policy consisted much in subjecting and humbling the Pedieis, or wealthy 
nobles of the lowlands. But his very affection to agriculture must have 
tended to strengthen an aristocracy, and his humility to the Areopagus was a 
proof of his desire to conciliate the least democratic of the Athenian courts. 
He probably, therefore, acted only against such individual chiefs as had 


incurred his resentment, or as menaced his power ; nor can we perceive in 
his measures the systematic and deliberate policy, common with other 
Greek tyrants, to break up an aristocracy and create a middle class. 


Abroad, the ambition of Pisistratus, though not extensive, was successful. 
There was a town on the Hellespont, called Sigeum, which had long been a 
subject of contest between the Athenians and the Mytileneans. Some years 
before the legislation of Solon, the Athenian general, Phrynon, had been 
slain in single combat by Pittacus, one of the Seven Wise Men, who had 
come into the field armed like the Roman retiarius, with a net, a trident, and 
a dagger. This feud was terminated by the arbitration of Periander, tyrant of 
Corinth, who awarded Sigeum to the Athenians, which was then in their 
possession, by a wise and plausible decree, that each party should keep 
what it had got. This war was chiefly remarkable for an incident that 
introduces us somewhat unfavourably to the most animated of the lyric 
poets. Alcseus, an eminent citizen of Mytilene, and, according to ancient 
scandal, the unsuccessful lover of Sappho, conceived a passion for military 
fame : in his first engagement he seems to have discovered that his proper 
vocation was rather to sing of battles than to share them. He fied from the 
field, leaving his arms behind him, which the Athenians obtained, and 
suspended at Sigeum in the temple of Minerva. Although this single action, 
which Alcceus himself recorded, cannot be fairly held a sufficient proof of 
the poet’s cowardice, yet his character and patriotism are more equivocal 
than his genius. Of the last we have ample testimony, — though few 
remains save in the frigid grace of the imitations of Horace. The subsequent 
weakness and civil dissensions of Athens, were not favourable to the 
maintenance of this distant conquest — the Mytileneans regained Sigeum. 
Against this town Pisistratus now directed his arms — wrested it from the 
Mytileneans — and instead of annexing it to the republic of Athens, 
assigned its government to the tyranny of his natural son, Hegesistratus — a 
stormy dominion, which the valour of the bastard defended against repeated 
assaults. 


But ono incident, the full importance of which the reader must wait awhile 
to perceive, we shall in this place relate. Among the most powerful of the 
Athenians was a noble named Miltiades, son of Cypselus. By original 
descent, he was from the neighbouring island of “Egina, and of the heroic 


race of jEacus ; but he dated the establishment of his house in Athens from 
no less distant a founder than the son of Ajax. Miltiades had added new 
lustre to his name by a victory at the Olympic Games. It was probably 
during the first tyranny of Pisistratus that an adventure, attended with vast 
results to Greece, befell this noble. His family were among the enemies of 
Pisistratus, and were regarded by that sagacious usurper with a jealous 
apprehension, which almost appears prophetic. Miltiades was, therefore, 
uneasy under the government of Pisistratus, and discontented with his 
position in Athens. 


H. AV. — VOL. III. Q 
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Ill that narrow territory wliicli, skirting the Hellespont, was called the 
Chersonesus, or Peninsula, dwelt the Dolonciaiis, a Thracian tribe. Engaged 
in an obstinate war with the neighbouring Absinthians, the Doloncians had 
sent to the oracle of Delphi to learn the result of the contest, b 


The Pythian answered them, ” that they should take that man with them to 
their country to found a colony, who after their departure from the temple 
should first offer them hospitality.” Accordingly the Doloncians, going by 
the sacred way, went through the territories of the Phocians and Boeotians, 
and when no one invited them, turned out of the road towards Athens. 
Miltiades, being seated in his own portico, and seeing the Doloncians 
passing by, wearing a dress not belonging to the country, and carrying 
javelins, called out to them ; and upon their coming to him, he offered them 
shelter and hospitality. They having accepted his invitation, and having 
been entertained by him, made known to him the whole oracle, and 
entreated him to obey his duty. Their words persuaded Miltiades as soon as 
he heard them, for he was troubled with the government of Pisistratus, and 
desired to get out of his way. He therefore immediately set out to Delphi to 
consult the oracle, whether he should do that which the Doloncians 
requested of him. The Pythian having bid him do so, thereupon Miltiades, 


taking with him all such Athenians as were willing to join in the expedition, 
set sail with the Doloncians, and took possession of the country; and they 
who introduced him appointed him tyrant. c 


Miltiades (probably B.C. 559) first of all fortified a great part of the 
isthmus, as a barrier to the attacks of the Absinthians ; but shortly 
afterwards, in a feud with the people of Lampsacus, he was taken prisoner 
by the enemy. Miltiades, however, had already secured the esteem and 
protection of Croesus ; and the Lydian monarch remonstrated with the 
Lampsacenes in so formidable a tone of menace, that the Athenian obtained 
his release, and regained his new principality. In the meanwhile, his brother 
Cimon, (who was chiefly remarkable for his success at the Olympic 
Games,) sharing the political sentiments of his house, had been driven into 
exile by Pisistratus. By a transfer to the brilliant tyrant of a victory in the 
Olympic chariot-race, he, however, propitiated Pisistratus, and returned to 
Athens. 


Full of years, and in the serene enjoyment of power, Pisistratus died (B.C. 
527). His character may already be gathered from his actions: crafty in the 
pursuit of power, but magnanimous in its possession, we have only, with 
some qualification, to repeat the eulogium on him ascribed to his greater 
kinsman Solon — ” That he was the best of tyrants, and without a vice save 
that of ambition.” ^ 


THE VIRTUES OF PISISTRATUS’ RULE 


Pisistratus was far from overturning the constitution of Athens ; rather did 
Solon’s ordinances remain in full force under him. The reasonable and 
necessary progress of development in the state which lay at the root of the 
movement which produced Greek tyrannies, had been in every way 
provided for by Solon, and consequently wise and temperate tyrants might 
govern in accordance with the Solonian laws. Pisistratus honoured the 
memory of his relative, with whose ideas their former intercourse had made 
him familiar, and he therefore fostered and forwarded his instructions, so far 
as they were consistent with his own supremacy. He himself submitted to 
the laws, and is said to have appeared in person before the Areopagus, to 
justify himself against a complaint, so that on the whole his government 
greatly contributed 
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to accustom the Atlieiiiaiis to the laws. It must be confessed, however, that 
he raised the money which he required for the maintenance of his troops, as 
well as for the buildings and public festivals, by the mere right of tyranny, 
and by levying a tenth on the real estate of the citizens. 


His new measures and dispositions also exhibited the character of a wise 
moderation, and were in harmony with Solon. Thus he insisted on the 
obligation of the commonwealth to care for those who were wounded in the 
wars, as well as for the families of such as had fallen in battle. He especially 
took upon himself the charge of public morality, the fostering of those good 
manners which consist in the respect of youth for age and in reverence 
towards sacred things. He promulgated a law against idle loitering about the 
streets, and, although he had himself risen to greatness in the market 
through the agency of the people who had come in from the country, still he 
regarded the increasing mass of the townsfolk with anxiety. For this reason 
he sought to oppose a barrier to the tendency to constitute the life of a great 
city, which prevailed amongst the Ionic races, and following the precedent 
of Periander and the Orthagoridse, he made entry into the capital more 
difficult. He endeavoured to raise the peasant class, which Solon had 
rescued, and to encourage the taste for agriculture. 


With these important dispositions, whose spirit was pre-eminently that of 
Hipparchus to whom the whole civilisation of the country was so much 
indebted, were also connected the great aqueducts which brought the 
drinking-water from the mountains to the capital through rocky 
underground conduits. That these canals might be inspected and cleaned in 
every part, shafts were cut through the rock at stated intervals, and thus 
light and air were introduced into the dark channels. On the outskirts of the 
town the inflowing water was collected in great rock basins, where it 
clarified before disseminating itself into the town and feeding the public 
fountains. These wonderful works have continued in a state of efficiency 
down to our own day. 


Pisistratus governed Athens, but he bore no sovereign title, on the strength 
of which to lay claim to unlimited supremacy. He had, in truth, grounded 
his rule on force ; he retained in his service a standing army, which, 
dependent on him alone and uncontrolled by the vote of the citizens, could 
be all the more crushingly opposed to any attempt at a rising, since the 
greater part of the citizens were unarmed, the townsfolk diminished in 
number, and the public interest, from political circumstances, directed 
partly to rural economy, partly to the new town institutions. The order of the 
officers of state remained unaltered, only that one of them was always in the 
hands of a member of Pisistratus’ family, in which he managed to suppress 
every sign of disunion with great skill, so that to the people the ruling house 
appeared united in itself and animated by but one spirit. In this sense men 
spoke of the government of the Pisistratidfe, and could not refuse 
recognition to the manifold gifts which distinguished the house. 


It was a wise counsel which the old state organisers gave the tyrants, that 
they should bestow on their rule as much as possible the character of 
ancient royalty, so that the usurping origin of their power might be 
forgotten. Thus Pisistratus did not, like the Cypselidse and Orthagoridae, 
desire to break with the past of the state, but rather to connect himself 
closely with the ancient and glorious history of the country, so that after all 
the evil which the party government of the nobility had brought on Attica, 
she might be restored the blessing of a united rule. Standing superior to the 
parties, as a relative to the ancient royal house, he believed himself 
especially chosen to accomplish this end. With this view, he lived on the 
citadel, near 
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the altar of Zeus Herceios, the family liearth of the ancient princes of the 
country, watching over the turbulent citizens from the summit of the rock, 
which, before the building of the Propylaa, was still more inaccessible than 
afterwards. The very position of his dwelling must have drawn him into a 
close relation with the goddess of the citadel and her priesthood. 


The public life of the Athenians was awakened and transformed in every 
direction. Athens became a new town within and without. With her new 
highways and military roads, her town squares, gymnasia, fountains and 
aqueducts, her new altars, temples and temple festivals, she stood out 
prominently from the crowd of Greek towns, and the Pisistratida‘ neglected 
nothing Avhich might contribute to lend her new importance by means of 
numerous alliances with the islands and shores of the jEgean Sea. 


To this end, it was not enough that the Athenians ruled in Delos, Naxos, and 
at the Hellespont, but they must also appropriate to themselves the 
intellectual treasures of the further coasts where the Hellenic spirit showed 
itself at its best, and thus enrich their own life. For this purpose Solon had 
already introduced the Homeric rhapsodies into Athens, and ordained their 
public recitation at the festivals. Pisistratus joined in these efforts, with a 
full appreciation of the importance of the matter, though not with the 
disinterestedness of the Solonian love for art, but designedly, and for his 
own advantage. For he ministered at once to the fame of his ancestors and 
the splendour of his house. 


These songs had hitherto been passed down by word of mouth, and the 
noblest abilities of the nation had been dedicated to the preservation of this 
national treasure in widely disseminated schools of bards. Nevertheless, 
even with the utmost power of memory, it was unavoidable that all kinds of 
confusion should be introduced into the tradition, that the original should be 
disfigured, what was authentic be lost, spurious matter creep in, and the 
whole, the most important collection possessed by the Hellenic people, fall 
to pieces. The danger became the more threatening, the higher rose the 
turbulence of the times, and the more the individual states deviated in 
special directions and the interests of modern times gained primary 
importance. It became, therefore, a state obligation to meet this danger, and 
to take in hand the task which individual ability had not succeeded in 
accomplishing ; and the state was all the more concerned in the matter since 
the recital of the Homeric poems had been prescribed in the ordinances for 
the public festivals. 


It is to the great merit of Pisistratus to have clearly recognised that nothing 
could create for the Athenians a greater and more lasting renown than could 


be achieved by assuming this task. He therefore summoned a number of 
learned men, and commissioned them to collect and compare the texts of 
the rhapsodies, to cut out what did not belong, to unite what was scattered, 
and fix the Homeric epos as a whole, a great record of national life, in a 
standard form. Thus Onomacritus the Athenian, Zopyras of Heraclea, and 
Orpheus of Croton worked under the superintendence of the regent ; they 
formed a scientific commission, which had an extensive sphere of labour ; 
for not only were the Odyssey and Iliad revised, but also that later epos, that 
is to say the poetic writings of the so-called ” cyclic poets,” which had 
come into existence as a sequel supplementary to the Iliad and Odyssey’ 
together with the whole treasure of the Ionic epos, which was united under 
the name of Homer, besides Hesiod and the religious poems. Pisistratus 
took a personal interest in the work, and even here we can trace the 
character of a tyranny in that alterations, omissions, and interpolations were 
made according to his taste or policy. Thus, for example, in the catalogue 
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of ships the Salaminians were ranged among the Athenian levies, in order to 
supply a traditional authority for an ancient claim of Athens. 


The end and aim of the proceeding was completely attained. The most 
important branch of the poetic art, which had developed amongst the 
Hellenes, namely, the epic of the Ionic and Boeotian schools, was 
transplanted to Athens. Here for the first time a Hellenic philology was 
founded : for, in the work of collecting, the critical faculty was first 
awakened, since the collecting involved the distinction of genuine from 
spurious, ancient from modern, and, though the scientific performance as 
such could not bear a very close scrutiny, yet still the treasure of the 
Homeric poems received from the Athenians the first appreciation of its 
national significance, and it was now that writing was for the first time 
employed to secure an irreplaceable national possession against the dangers 
of a merely verbal tradition. The poems were not, however, by any means 
alienated from ordinary life, but were raised to a higher position in the 


festivals of the town and the education of the young. The city of Pisistratus 
acquired an authoritative reputation in the domain of national poetry; 
through him a Homer and Hesiod came into existence which could be read 
in the same form to the ends of the Greek world. 


The collection and investigation went back beyond Homer to the most 
ancient sources of Hellenic theology, of which the Thracian Orpheus was 
regarded as the founder, and which Onomacritus now worked up into a new 
system of mystic wisdom, while at the same time it was utilised to give 
enhanced importance to the favourite cult of the dynasty, the worship of 
Dionysus. With it was joined the collection of oracular sayings, upon which 
the Pisistratidse placed a special value, as well as the arrangement of the 
historical records, especially the genealogies. 


Thus Athens became a centre of scientific learning and labour. If any one 
wished to gain a sight of any poem worthy of remembrance which had been 
written in the Hellenic tongue, or of anything concerning the knowledge of 
the gods and of ethics which had been thought out by the ancients and 
handed down by tradition from former times, he must journey to Athens. 
Here, on the citadel of Pisistratus, the whole treasure was united ; here the 
works of the nation’s poets and wise men were collected together, carefully 
inscribed in rolls, well arranged, and suitably disposed. 


Yet it was not enough to garner what remained from ancient times ; there 
was also a desire to encourage living art and to have its masters in Athens, 
and specially those in the lyric art, which had succeeded the epic, and 
during the age of the tyrants was in full vigour. The lyric poets were 
especially qualified to enhance the brilliance of courts, and to ennoble their 
feasts, and were consequently summoned from one place to another. Thus 
the Pisistratidfc sent out their state ships to fetch Anacreon of Teos, the 
joyous poet and comrade of Polycrates, to Athens, and thus Simonides of 
Ceos and Lasus of Hermione dwelt at the tyrant’s Court of the Muses. 


But quite new germs of national poetry were also unfolded under them and 
by their means. For they were already the fosterers of the worship of 
Dionysus [or Bacchus], and at the latter’s festivals were developed not only 
the choral dance and choral song of the Dithyrambus, which Arion had 
invented and Lasus further improved, but mimic representations were added 


to them, in which masked choruses appeared, and singeis who assumed a 
rule opposite the choruses, spoke to the latter and conducted conversations 
with them. Thus an action, a drama, developed itself, and after the thing had 
been invented it was freed from the bacchanalian material and changed 
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in contents as in masks; the whole cycle of heroic legends was gradually 
drawn on for dramatic treatment, and the founder of this Dionysian play 
was Thespis of Icaria. 


Thus the Pisistratidse collected the after-echoes of the epic, fostered the 
existing art of song in its full blossom, and called forth by their patronage a 
new and genuinely Attic branch of national art, that drama which united 
both lyric and epic. Besides this the best architects, Antistates, Callicrates 
Antimachidw, Porinus, and sculptors were busily employed on the Olym- 
pieum and Hecatompedon, and the best experts of their time at the great 
hydraulic constructions. The most eminent men of all faculties learnt to 
know each other and interchanged their experiences. But there was also no 
lack of friction and mutual jealousy, and Lasus did not shrink from publicly 
reproaching Onomacritus, who had attempted to serve his master by means 
of forged oracles, with abuse of the princely confidence, and thus to bring 
about his banishment. 


Under such conditions, where everything depended on the ambitious whims 
of a self-seeking ruling family, how could it fail to happen that many 
underhand transactions should take place ? Even in the arrangement of the 
Orphic teachings, the traces of wilful forgery were brought home to the 
sycophantic Onomacritus. Nevertheless the reputation of the Pisistratidse 
still remains that of extreme integrity. They clearly recognised the vocation 
of Athens to unite and cultivate everything that was of national importance, 
and within a short time and by incredible industry they attained results 
which have never been effaced. 


To the regent himself indeed, no more than to other tyrants was granted the 
peaceful enjoyment of his success ; he continually felt that he trod on the 
brink of a volcano. Every popular commotion, every aspiring family, every 
unwonted stroke of fortune attained by an Athenian was pain and grief to 
him. 


This is shown by the petty and superstitious means, which this powerful 
man employed to quiet his mind. He allowed himself to be pleased when 
Athenians who had conquered at Olympia caused the name of Pisistratus to 
be called out instead of their own, as was done by Cimon, called Coalemos, 
the half-brother of Miltiades, on the occasion of his second triumph (01. 63 
; 528 B.C.), when in recognition of this loyalty he was recalled from 
banishment. With anxious care inquiries were ceaselessly made after 
sayings of the gods which might give security of a long duration for the 
dynasty ; and since the tyrant, being himself envious and jealous, felt that 
he was continually beset by the malevolence of strangers, he had the image 
of a locust fastened to the wall of his princely citadel, to serve as a defence 
against the evil glance of envy. Yet in advanced years, Pisistratus might 
confidently expect that liis son and grandson, who were both gifted with 
talent for rule and took part in the government under him, would remain 
true to his policy to preserve the dynasty to which Athens was so much 
indebted at home and abroad. In this hope he died at a great age, surrounded 
by his family. (01. 63, 527 B.C.). Hippias succeeded to the power of the 
tyranny, in accordance with his father’s will ; and the |)rothers, as they had 
promised their father, stood firmly by one another. To the gentle and refined 
Hipparchus there was no hardshij) in being second ; lie employed his 
position for the exercise of the peaceful side of power. <Z 


CHAPTER XIV. DEMOCRACY ESTABLISHED AT ATHENS 


PisiSTRATUS left three legitimate sons — Hippias, Hipparchus, and 
Thessalus : the general belief at Athens among the contemporaries of 
Thucydides was, that Hipparchus was the eldest of the three and had 
succeeded him ; but the historian emphatically pronounces this to be a 
mistake, and certifies, upon his own responsibility, that Hippias was both 
eldest son and successor. Such an assurance from him, fortified by certain 


reasons in themselves not very conclusive, is sufficient ground for our 
belief, the more so as Herodotus countenances the same version. But we are 
surprised at such a degree of historical carelessness in the Athenian public, 
and seemingly even in Plato, about a matter both interesting and 
comparatively recent. In order to abate this surprise, and to explain how the 
name of Hipparchus came to supplant that of Hippias in the popular talk, 
Thucydides recounts the memorable story of Harmodius and Aristogiton. 


Of these two Athenian citizens, both belonging to the ancient gens called 
Gephyrsei, the former was a beautiful youth, attached to the latter by a mu- 
tual friendship and devoted intimacy which Grecian manners did not 
condemn. Hipparchus made repeated propositions to Harmodius, which 
were repelled, but which, on becoming known to Aristogiton, excited both 
his jealousy and his fears lest the disappointed suitor should employ force 
— fears justified by the proceedings not unusual with Grecian despots, and 
by the absence of all legal protection against outrage from such a quarter. 
Under these feelings, he began to look about, in the best way that he could, 
for some means of putting down the despotism. Meanwhile Hipparchus, 
though not entertaining any designs of violence, was so incensed at the 
refusal of Harmodius, that he could not be satisfied without doing 
something to insult or humiliate him. In order to conceal the motive from 
which the insult really proceeded, he offered it, not directly to Harmodius, 
but to his sister. He caused this young maiden to be one day summoned to 
take her station in a religious procession as one of the eanephorce, or 
basket-carriers, according to the practice usual at Athens ; but when she 
arrived at the place where her fellow-maidens were assembled, she was 
dismissed with scorn as unworthy of so respectable a function, and the 
summons addressed to her was disavowed. An insult thus publicly offered 
filled Harmodius with indignation, and still furtlier exasperated the feelings 
of Aristogiton : both of them, resolving at all hazards to put an end to the 
despotism, concerted means for aggression with a few select associates. 
They awaited the festival of the Great Panathensea, wherein the body of the 
citizens were accustomed to march up in armed procession, with spear and 
shield, to the Acropolis ; this being the only day on which an armed body 
could come together without suspicion. The conspirators appeared armed 
like the rest of the citizens, but carrying concealed daggers besides. 
Harmodius antl 
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Aristogiton undertook with their own hands to kill the two Pisistratidre, 
while the rest promised to stand forward immediately for their protection 
against the foreign mercenaries ; and though the whole number of persons 
engaged was small, they counted upon the spontaneous sympathies of the 
armed bystanders in an effort to regain their liberties, so soon as the blow 
should once be struck. The day of the festival having arrived, Hippias, with 
liis foreign bodyguard around him, was marshalling the armed citizens for 
procession, in the Ceramicus without the gates, when Harmodius and 
Aristogiton approached with concealed daggers to execute their purpose. 
On coming near, they were thunder-struck to behold one of their own fel- 
low-conspirators talking familiarly with Hippias, who was of easy access to 
every man ; and they immediately concluded that the plot was betrayed. 
Expecting to be seized, and wrought up to a state of desperation, they 
resolved at least not to die without having revenged themselves on 
Hipparchus, whom they found within the city gates near the chapel called 
the Leocorion, and immediately slew him. His attendant guards killed 
Harmodius on the spot ; while Aristogiton, rescued for the moment by the 
surrounding crowd, was afterwards taken, and perished in the tortures 
applied to make him disclose his accomplices. 


The news tlew quickly to Hippias in the Ceramicus, who heard it earlier 
than the armed citizens near him, awaiting his order for the commencement 
of the procession. With extraordinary self-command, he took advantage of 
this precious instant of foreknowledge, and advanced towards them, 
commanding them to drop their arms for a short time, and assemble on an 
adjoining ground. They unsuspectingly obeyed, and he immediately 
directed his guards to take possession of the vacant arms. He was now 
undisputed master, and enabled to seize the persons of all those citizens 


whom he mistrusted, especially all those who had daggers about them, 
which it was not the practice to carry in the Panathenaic procession. 


Such is the memorable narrative of Harmodius and Aristogiton, peculiarly 
valuable inasmuch as it all comes from Thucydides. To possess great power, 
to be above legal restraint, to inspire extraordinary fear, is a privilege so 
much coveted by the giants among mankind, that we may well take notice 
of those cases in which it brings misfortune even upon themselves. The fear 
inspired by Hipparchus — of designs which he did not really entertain, but 
was likely to entertain, and competent to execute without hindrance — was 
here the grand cause of his destruction. 


The conspiracy here detailed happened in 514 B.C., during the thirteenth 
year of the reign of Hippias, which lasted four years longer, until 610 B.C. 
And these last four years, in the belief of the Athenian public, counted for 
his whole reign ; nay, many of them made the still greater historical mistake 
of eliding these last four years altogether, and of supposing that the 
conspiracy of Harmodius and Aristogiton had deposed the Pisistratid 
government and liberated Athens. Both poets and philosophers shared this 
faith, which is distinctly put forth in the beautiful and popular scolion or 
song on the subject : the two friends are there celebrated as the authors of 
liberty at Athens — ” they slew the despot and gave to Athens equal laws.” 
So inestimable a present was alone sufficient to enshrine in the minds of the 
subsequent democracy those who had sold their lives to purchase it: and we 
must further recollect that the intimate connection between the two, so 
repugnant to the modern reader, was regarded at Athens with sympathy, so 
that the story took hold of the Athenian mind by the vein of romance 
conjointly with that of patriotism. Harmodius and 
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Aristogiton were afterwards commemorated both as the winners and as the 
protomartyrs of Athenian liberty. Statues were erected in their honour 
shortly after the final expulsion of the Pisistratidje ; immunity from taxes 


and public burdens was granted to the descendants of their families ; and 
the speaker who proposed the abolition of such immunities, at a time when 
the number had been abusively multiplied, made his only special exception 
in favour of this respected lineage. And since the name of Hipparchus was 
universally notorious as the person slain, we discover how it was that he 
came to be considered by an uncritical public as the predominant mem-ber 
of the Pisistratid family, — the eldest son and successor of Pisistratus, the 
reigning despot, — to the comparative neglect of Hippias. The same public 
probably cherished many other anecdotes, not the less eagerly believed 
because they could not be authenticated, respecting this eventful period. 


Whatever may have been the moderation of Hippias before, indignation at 
the death of his brother and fear for his own safety, now induced him to 
drop it altogether. It is attested both by Thucydides and Herodotus, and 
admits of no doubt, that his power was now employed harshly and cruelly 
— that he put to death a considerable number of citizens. We find also a 
statement, noway improbable in itself, and affirmed both in Pausanias and 
in Plutarch, — inferior authorities, yet still in this case sufficiently credible, 
— that he caused Leaena, the mistress of Aristogiton, to be tortured to 
death, in order to extort from her a knowledge of the secrets and 
accomplices of the latter. But as he could not but be sensible that this 
system of terror-ism was full of peril to himself, so he looked out for shelter 
and support in case of being expelled from Athens ; and with this view he 
sought to connect himself -with Darius, king of Persia — a connection full 
of consequences to be hereafter developed. iEantides, son of Hippoclus the 
despot of Lampsacus on the Hellespont, stood high at this time in the favour 
of the Persian monarch, which induced Hippias to give him his daughter 
Archedice in marriage ; no small honour to the Lampsacene, in the 
estimation of Thucydides. To explain how Hippias came to fix upon this 
town, however, it is necessary to say a few words on the foreign policy of 
the Pisistratidse. 


The expedition of Miltiades to the Chersonesus, as described in the 
previous chapter, must have occurred early after the first usurpation of 
Pisistratus, since even his imprisonment by the Lampsacenes happened 
before the ruin of Croesus (546 B.C.). But it was not till much later, — 
probably during the third and most powerful period of Pisistratus, — that 


the latter undertook his expedition against Sigeuni in the Troad. This place 
appears to have fallen into the hands of the Mytileneans : Pisistratus retook 
it, and placed there his illegitimate son Hegesistratus as despot. The 
Mytileneans may have been enfeebled at this time (Somewhere between 
537-527 B.C.), not only by the strides of Persian conquest on the mainland, 
but also by the ruinous defeat which they suffered from Polycrates and the 
Samians. Hegesistratus maintained the place against various hostile 
attempts, throughout all the reign of Hippias, so that the Athenian 
possessions in those regions comprehended at this period both the 
Chersonesus and Sigeum. To the former of the two, Hippias sent out 
Miltiades, nephew of the first oseisty as governor, after the death of his 
brother Stesagoras. The new governor found much discontent in the 
peninsula, but succeeded in subduing it by entrapping and imprisoning the 
principal men in each town. He further took into his pay a regiment of five 
hundred mercenaries, and married Hegesipyle, daughter of the Thracian 
king Olorus. It appears to have been about 515 B.C. that this second 
Miltiades went out to the Chersonesus. He seems to have beau 
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obliged to quit it for a time, after the Scythian expedition of Darius, in 
consequence of having incurred the hostility of the Persians ; but he was 
there from the beginning of the Ionic revolt until about 493 B.C., or two or 
three years before the battle of Marathon, on which occasion we shall find 
him acting-commander of the Athenian army. 


Both the Chersonesus and Sigeum, though Athenian possessions, were, 
however, now tributary and dependent on Persia. And it was to this quarter 
that Hippias, during his last years of alarm, looked for support in the event 
of being expelled from Athens : he calculated upon Sigeum as a shelter, and 
upon Aantides, as well as Darius, as an ally. Neither the one nor the other 
failed him. 


The same circumstances which alarmed Hippias, and rendered his dominion 
in Attica at once more oppressive and more odious, tended of course to 
raise the hopes of his enemies, the Athenian exiles, with the powerful Alc- 
mseonida? at their head. Believing the favourable moment to be come, they 
even ventured upon an invasion of Attica, and occupied a post called Leip- 
sydrion in the mountain range of Parnes, which separates Attica from 
Boeotia. But their schemes altogether failed : Hippias defeated and drove 
them out of the country. His dominion now seemed confirmed, for the 
Lacedaemonians were on terms of intimate friendship with him ; and 
Amyntas, king of Macedon, as well as the Thessalians were his allies. Yet 
the exiles whom he had beaten in the open field succeeded in an unexpected 
manoeuvre, which, favoured by circumstances, proved his ruin. 


By an accident which had occurred in the year 548 B.C., the Delphian 
Temple was set on fire and burnt. To repair this grave loss was an object of 
solicitude to all Greece ; but the outlay required was exceedingly heavy, and 
it appears to have been long before the money could be collected. The 
Amphictyons decreed that one-fourth of the cost should be borne by the 
Delphians themselves, who found themselves so heavily taxed by this 
assessment, that they sent envoys throughout all Greece to collect 
subscriptions in aid, and received, among other donations, from the Greek 
settlers in Egypt twenty minje, besides a large present of alum from the 
Egyptian king Amasis [Aahmes II] : their munificent benefactor Croesus 
fell a victim to the Persians in 546 B.C., so that his treasure was no longer 
open to them. The total sum required was three hundred talents, equal 
probably to about X115,000 sterling [or 1575,000], — a prodigious amount 
to be collected from the dispersed Grecian cities, who acknowledged no 
common sovereign authority, and among whom the proportion reasonable 
to ask from each was so difficult to determine with satisfaction to all 
parties. At length, , however, the money was collected, and the 
Amphictyons were in a situation to make a contract for the building of the 
temple. The Alcmoeonidse, who had been in exile ever since the third and 
final acquisition of power by Pisistratus, took the contract ; and in executing 
it, they not only performed the work in the best manner, but even went 
much beyond the terms stipulated ; employing Parian marble for the 
frontage, where the material prescribed to them was coarse stone. As was 
before remarked in the case of Pisistratus when he was in banishment, we 


are surprised to find exiles whose property had been confiscated so amply 
furnished with money — un-less we are to suppose tliat Clisthenes the 
Alcmteonid, grandson of the Sicyonian Clisthenes, inherited through his 
motlier wealth independent of Attica, and deposited it in the temple of the 
Samian Hera. 


To the Delphians, especially, the rebuilding of their temple on so superior a 
scale was the most essential of all services, and their gratitude towards the 
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AlcmceonidsB was proportionally great. Partly through such a feeling, 
partly through pecuniary presents, Clisthenes was thus enabled to work the 
oracle for political purposes, and to call forth the powerful arm of Sparta 
against Hippias. Whenever any Spartan presented himself to consult the 
oracle, either on private or public business, the answer of the priestess was 
always in one strain, “Athens must be liberated.” The constant repetition of 
this mandate at length extorted from the piety of the Lacedcemonians a 
reluctant compliance. Reverence for the god overcame their strong feeling 
of friendship towards the Pisistratidse, and Anchimolius son of Aster was 
despatched by sea to Athens, at the head of a Spartan force, to expel them. 
On landing at Phalerum, however, he found them already forewarned and 
prepared, as well as farther strengthened by one thousand horse specially 
demanded from their allies in Thessaly. Upon the plain of Phalerum, this 
latter force was found peculiarly effective, so that the division of 
Anchimolius was driven back to their ships with great loss and he himself 
slain. The defeated armament had probably been small, and its repulse only 
provoked the Lacedsemonians to send a larger, under the command of their 
king Cleomenes in person, who on this occasion marched into Attica by 
land. On reaching the plain of Athens, he was assailed by the Thessalian 
horse, but repelled them in so gallant a style, that they at once rode off and 
returned to their native country ; abandoning their allies with a faithlessness 
not unfrequent in the Thessalian character. Cleomenes inarched on to 
Athens without further resistance, and found himself, together with the 
Alcmajonids and the malcontent Athenians generally, in possession of the 
town. At that time there was no fortification except around the Acropolis, 
into which Hippias retired with his mercenaries and the citizens most 
faithful to him ; having taken care to provision it well beforehand, so that it 
was not less secure against famine than against assault. He might have 
defied the besieging force, which was noway prepared for a long blockade ; 


but, not altogether confiding in his position, he tried to send his children by 
stealth out of the country ; and in this proceeding the children were taken 
prisoners. To procure their restoration, Hippias consented to all that was 
demanded of him, and withdrew from Attica to Sigeum in the Troad within 
the space of five days. 


Thus fell the Pisistratid dynasty in 510 B.C., fifty years after the first 
usurpation of its founder. It was put down through the aid of foreigners, and 
those foreigners, too, wishing well to it in their hearts, though hostile from a 
mistaken feeling of divine injunction. Yet both the circumstances of its fall, 
and the course of events which followed, conspire to show that it possessed 
few attached friends in the country, and that the expulsion of Hippias was 
welcomed unanimously by the vast majority of Athenians. His family and 
chief partisans would accompany him into exile, — probably as a matter of 
course, without requiring any formal sentence of condemnation ; and an 
altar was erected in the Acropolis, with a column hard b}^ commemorating 
both the past iniquity of the dethroned dynasty, and the names of all its 
members. 


With Hippias disappeared the mercenary Thracian garrison, upon which he 
and his father before liim had leaned for defence as well as for enforc(“- 
ment of authority ; and Cleomenes with liis Lacedaemonian forces retired 
also, after staying only long enough to establish a personal friendship, 
productive subsequently of important consequences, between the Spartan 
king and the Athenian Isagoras. The Athenians were thus left to themselves, 
without any foreign interference to constrain them in their politicul 
arrangements. 
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It has been mentioned that the Pisistratidse had for the most part respected 
the forms of the Solonian Constitution : the nine archons, and the 
probouleutic or preconsidering Senate of Four Hundred (both annually 
changed), still continued to subsist, together with occasional meetings of 


the people — or rather of such portion of the people as was comprised in 
the gentes, phratries, and four Ionic tribes. The timocratic classification of 
Solon (or quadruple scale of income and admeasurement of political 
franchises according to it) also continued to subsist — but all within the 
tether and subservient to the purposes of the ruling family, who always kept 
one of their number as real master, among the chief administrators, and 
always retained possession of the Acropolis as well as of the mercenary 
force. 


That overawing pressure being now removed by the expulsion of Hippias, 
the enslaved forms became at once endued with freedom and realit3 There 
appeared again what Attica had not known for thirty years, declared 
political parties, and pronounced opposition between two men as leaders, 
— on one side, Isagoras, son of Tisander, a person of illustrious descent, — 
on the other, Clisthenes the Alcmseonid, not less illustrious, and possessing 
at this moment a claim on the gratitude of his countrymen as the most 
persevering as well as the most effective foe of the dethroned despots. In 
what manner such opposition was carried on we are not told. It would seem 
to have been not altogether pacific ; but at any rate, Clisthenes had the 
worst of it, and in consequence of this defeat, says the historian, ” he took 
into partnership the people, who had been before excluded from 
everything.” His partnership with the people gave birth to the Athenian 
democracy : it was a real and important revolution. 


grote’s estimate of clisthexEvS the reformer 


The political franchise, or the character of an Athenian citizen, both before 
and since Solon, had been confined to the primitive four Ionic tribes, each 
of which was an aggregate of so many close corporations or quasi-fami- lies 
— the gentes and the phratries. None of the residents in Attica, therefore, 
except those included in some gens or phratry, had any part in the political 
franchise. Such non-privileged residents were probably at all times 
numerous, and became more and more so by means of fresh settlers : 
moreover, they tended most to multiply in Athens and Pira3us, where 
emigrants would commonly establish themselves. Clisthenes broke down 
the existing wall of privilege, and imparted the political franchise to the 


excluded mass. But this could not be done by enrolling them in new gentes 
or phratries, created in addition to the old ; for the gentile tie was founded 
upon old faith and feeling, which, in the existing state of the Greek mind, 
could not be suddenly conjured up as a bond of union for comparative 
strangers : it could only be done by disconnecting the franchise altogether 
from the Ionic tribes as well as from the gentes which constituted them, and 
by redistributing the population into new tribes with a character and 
purpose exclusively political. Accordingly, Clisthenes abolished the four 
Ionic tribes, and created in their place ten new tribes founded upon a 
different principle, independent of the gentes and phratries. Each of his new 
tribes comprised a certain number of denies or cantons, with the enrolled 
proprietors and residents in each of them. The demes taken altogether 
included the entire surface of Attica, so that the Clisthenean Constitution 
admitted to the political franchise all the free native Athenians ; and not 
merely these, but 
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also many metics, and even some of the superior order of slaves. Putting out 
of sight the general body of slaves, and regarding only the free iuhabitr ants, 
it was in point of fact a scheme approaching to universal suffrage, both 
political and judicial. 


The slight and cursory manner in which Herodotus announces this 
memorable revolution tends to make us overlook its real importance. He 
dwells chiefly on the alteration in the number and names of the tribes : 
Clisthenes, he says, despised the lonians so much, that he would not tolerate 
the continuance in Attica of the four tribes which prevailed in the Ionic 
cities, deriving their names from the four sons of Ion — just as his 
grandfather, the Sicyonian Clisthenes, hating the Dorians, had degraded and 
nicknamed the three Dorian tribes at Sicyon. Such is the representation of 
Herodotus, who seems himself to have entertained some contempt for the 
lonians, and therefore to have suspected a similar feeling where it had no 
real existence. But the scope of Clisthenes was something far more 


extensive : he abolished the four ancient tribes, not because they were Ionic, 
but because they had become incommensurate with the existing condition 
of the Attic people, and because such abolition procured both for himself 
and for his political scheme new as well as hearty allies. 


As soon as Hippias was expelled, the senate and the public assembly 
regained their efficiency. But had they been continued on the old footing, 
including none except members of the four tribes, these tribes would have 
been reinvested with a privilege which in reality they had so long lost, that 
its revival would have seemed an odious novelty, and the remaining 
population would probably not have submitted to it. If, in addition, we 
consider the political excitement of the moment, the restoration of one body 
of men from exile, and the departure of another body into exile, the 
outpouring of long-suppressed hatred, partly against these very forms, by 
the corruption of which thQ despot had reigned, we shall see that prudence 
as well as patriotism dictated the adoption of an enlarged scheme of 
government. Clisthenes had learned some wisdom during his long exile ; 
and as he probably continued, for some time after the introduction of his 
new constitution, to be the chief adviser of his countrymen, we may 
consider their extraordinary success as a testimony to his prudence and skill 
not less than to their courage and unanimity. For, necessary as the change 
had become, it was not the less a shock to ancient Attic ideas. It radically 
altered the very idea of a tribe, which now became an aggregation of denies, 
not of gentes ; and it thus broke up those associations, religious, social, and 
political, between the whole and the parts of the old system, which operated 
powerfully on the mind of every old-fashioned Athenian. The patricians at 
Rome, who composed the gentes and curiae, and the plebs, who had no part 
in these corporations, formed for a long time two separate and opposing 
factions in the same city, each with its own separate organisation. It was 
only by slow degrees that the plebs gained ground. 


So too in the Italian and German cities of the Middle Ages, the patrician 
families refused to part with their own separate political identity, when the 
guilds grew up by the side of them ; even though forced to renounce a 
portion of their power, they continued to be a separate fraternity, and would 
not submit to be regimented anew, under an altered category and denomina- 
tion, along with the traders who had grown into wealth and imi)ortance. But 


the reform of Clisthenes effected this change all at once, both as to the 
name and as to the reality. In some cases, indeed, that which had been the 
name of a gens was retained as the name of a deme, but even then the 
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old gentiles Avere ranked indiscriminately among the rcmaijiing demots ; 
and the Athenian people, politically considered, thus became one 
homogeneous whole, distributed for convenience into parts, numerically, 
locally, and politically equal. It is, however, to be remembered, that while 
the four Ionic tribes were abolished, the gentes and phratries which 
compose them were left untouched, and continued to subsist as family and 
religious associations, though carrying with them no political privilege. 


The ten newly created tribes, arranged in an established order of 
precedence, were called : Erechtheis, \geis, Pandionis, Leontis, Acamantis, 
CEneis, Cecropis, Hippothoontis, iEantis, Antiochis — names borrowed 
chiefly from the respected heroes of Attic legend. This number remained 
unaltered until the year 305 B.C., when it was increased to twelve by the 
addition of two new tribes, Antigonias and Demetrias, afterwards 
designated anew by the names of Ptolemais and Attalis. The mere names of 
these last two, borrowed from living kings and not from legendary heroes, 
betray the change from freedom to subservience at Athens. Each tribe 
comprised a certain number of denies — cantons, parishes, or townships — 
in Attica. But the total number of these demes is not distinctly ascertained. 


There is another point, however, which is at once more certain, and more 
important to notice. The demes which Clisthenes assigned to each tribe 
were in no case all adjacent to each other ; and therefore, the tribe, as a 
whole, did not correspond with any continuous portion of the territory, nor 
could it have any peculiar local interest, separate from the entire 
community. Such systematic avoidance of the factions arising out of 
neighbourhood will appear to have been more especially necessary, when 
we recollect that the quarrels of the Paralii, the Diacrii, the Pedieis, during 


the preceding century, had all been generated from local feud, though 
doubtless artfully fomented by individual ambition. Moreover, it was only 
by this same precaution that the local predominance of the city, and the 
formation of a city-interest distinct from that of the country, was obviated ; 
wdiich could hardly have failed to arise had the city by itself constituted 
either one deme or one tribe. Clisthenes distributed the city (or found it 
already distributed) into several demes, and those demes among several 
tribes ; while Pirjcus and Phalerum, each constituting a separate deme, were 
also assigned to different tribes ; so that there were no local advantages 
either to bestow predominance, or to create a struggle for predominance, of 
one tribe over the rest. Each deme had its own local interests to watch 
over; but the tribe was a mere aggregate of demes for political, military, and 
religious purposes, with no separate hopes or fears apart from the wdiole 
State. Each tribe had a chapel, sacred rites and festivals, and a common fund 
for such meetings, in honour of its eponymous hero, administered by 
members of its own choice ; and the statues of all the ten eponymous 
heroes, fraternal patrons of the democracy, were planted in the most 
conspicuous part of the agora of Athens. In the future working of the 
Athenian government we shall trace no symptom of disquieting local 
factions — a capital amendment compared with the disputes of the 
preceding century, and traceable, in part, to the absence of border-relations 
between demes of the same tribe. 


The deme now became the primitive constituent element of the 
commonwealth, both as to persons and as to property. It had its own 
demarch, its register of enrolled citizens, its collective property, its public 
meetings and religious ceremonies, its taxes levied and administered by 
itself. The register of qualified citizens was kept by the demarch, and the 
inscription of new citizens took place at the assembly of the demots, 
whose legitimate 
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sons were enrolled on attaining the age of eighteen, and their adopted sons 
at any time when presented and sworn to by the adopting citizen. The 
citizenship could only be granted by a public vote of the people, but 
wealthy non-freemen were enabled sometimes to evade this law and 
purchase admission upon the register of some poor deme, probably by 
means of a fictitious adoption. At the meetings of the demots, the register 
was called over, and it sometimes happened that some names were 
expunged — in which case the party thus disfranchised had an appeal to the 
popular judicature. So great was the local administrative power, however, of 
these denies, that they are described as the substitute, under the Clisthenean 
system, for the naucra-ries under the Solonian and anti-Solonian. The 
trittyes and naueraries, though nominally preserved, and the latter (as some 
affirm) augmented in number from forty-eight to fifty, appear henceforward 
as of little public importance. 


Clisthenes preserved, but at the same time modified and expanded, all the 
main features of Solon’s political constitution ; the public assembly, or 
ecclesia, — the preconsidering senate, composed of members from all the 
tribes, — and the habit of annual election, as well as annual responsibility 
of magistrates, by and to the ecclesia. The full value must now have been 
felt of possessing such pre-existing institutions to build upon, at a moment 
of perplexity and dissension. But the Clisthenean ecclesia acquired new 
strength, and almost a new character, from the great increase of the number 
of citizens qualified to attend it ; while the annually changed senate, instead 
of being composed of four hundred members taken in equal proportion 
from each of the old four tribes, was enlarged to five hundred, taken equally 
from each of the new ten tribes. It now comes before us, under the name of 
Senate of Five Hundred, as an active and indispensable body throughout the 
whole Athenian democracy : and the practice now seems to have begun 
(though the period of commencement cannot be decisively proved), of 
determining the names of the senators by lot. Both the senate thus 
constituted, and the public assembly, were far more popular and vigorous 
than they had been under the original arrangement of Solon. 


The new constitution of the tribes, as it led to a change in the annual senate, 
so it transformed, no less directly, the military arrangements of the state, 
both as to soldiers and as to officers. The citizens called upon to serve in 


arms were now marshalled according to tribes — each tribe having its own 
taxiarchs as officers for the hoplites, and its own phylarch at the head of the 
horsemen. Moreover, there were now created for the first time ten strategi, 
or generals, one from each tribe ; and two hipparchs, for the supreme 
command of the horsemen. Under the prior Athenian constitution it appears 
that the command of the military force had been vested in the third archon, 
or polemarch, no strategi then existing ; and even after the latter had been 
created, under the Clisthenean constitution, the polemarch still retained a 
joint right of command along with them — as we are told at the battle of 
Marathon, where Callimachus the polemarch not only enjoyed an equal 
vote in the council of war along with the ten strategi, but even occupied the 
post of honour on the right wing. The ten generals, annually changed, are 
thus (like the ten tribes) a fruit of the Clisthenean constitution, which was at 
the same time powerfully strengthened and protected by such remodelling 
of the military force. The functions of the generals becoming more 
extensive as the democracy advanced, they seem to have acquired gradually 
not merely the direction of military and naval affairs, but also that of the 
foreign relations of the city generally, — while the nine archons, 
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including the polamarch, were by degrees lowered down from that full 
executive and judicial competence which they had once enjoyed, to the 
simple ministry of police and preparatory justice. Encroached upon by the 
strategi on one side, they were also restricted in efficiency by the rise of the 
popular dicasteries or numerous jury-courts, on the other. We may be very 
sure that these popular dicasteries had not been permitted to meet or to act 
under the despotism of the Pisistratidse, and that the judicial business of the 
city must then have been conducted partly by the senate of Areopagus, 
partly by the archons ; perhaps with a nominal responsibility of the latter at 
the end of their year of office to an acquiescent ecclesia. And if we even 
assume it to be true, as some writers contend, that the habit of direct 
popular judicature, over and above this annual trial of responsibility, had 
been partially introduced by Solon, it must have been discontinued during 


the long coercion exercised by the supervening dynasty. But the outburst of 
popular spirit, which lent force to Clisthenes, doubtless carried the people 
into direct action as jurors in the aggregate helisea, not less than as voters in 
the ecclesia ; and the change was thus begun which contributed to degrade 
the archons from their primitive character as judges, into the lower function 
of preliminary examiners and presidents of a jury. Such convocation of 
numerous juries, beginning first with the aggregate body of sworn citizens 
above thirty years of age, and subsequently dividing them into separate 
bodies or panels, for trying particular causes, became gradually more 
frequent and more systematised : until at length, in the time of Pericles, it 
was made to carry a small pay, and stood out as one of the most prominent 
features of Athenian life. 


The financial affairs of the city underwent at this epoch as complete a 
change as the military : in fact, the appointment of magistrates and officers 
by tens, one from each tribe, seems to have become the ordinary practice. 
From this time forward, the senate of Five Hundred steps far beyond its 
original duty of preparing matters for the discussion of the ecclesia : it 
embraces, besides, a large circle of administrative and general 
superintendence, which hardly admits of any definition. Its sittings become 
constant, with the exception of special holidays, and the year is distributed 
into ten portions called prytanies — the fifty senators of each tribe taking 
by turns the duty of constant attendance during one prytany, and receiving 
during that time the title of the Prytanes : the order of precedence among 
the tribes in these duties was annually determined by lot. 


During those later times known to us through the great orators, the ecclesia, 
or formal assembly of the citizens, was convoked four times regularly 
during each prytany, or oftener if necessity required — usually by the 
senate, though the strategi had also the power of convoking it by their own 
authority. How often the ancient ecclesia had been convoked during the 
interval between Solon and Pisistratus, we cannot exactly say — probably 
but seldom during the year. But under the Pisistratidse, its convocation had 
dwindled down into an inoperative formality ; and the re-establishment of it 
by Clisthenes, not merely with plenary determining powers, but also under 
full notice and preparation of matters beforehand, together with the best 
securities for orderly procedure, was in itself a revolution impressive to the 


mind of every Athenian citizen. To render the ecclesia efficient, it was 
indispensable that its meetings should be both frequent and free. Men thus 
became trained to the duty both of speakers and hearers, and each man, 
while he felt that he exercised his share of influence on the decision, 
identified his own safety and happiness with the vote of the majority, and 
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ised with the notion of a sovereign authority which he neither could nor 
ought to resist. This is an idea new to the Athenian bosom ; and with it 
came the feelings sanctifying free speech and equal law — words which no 
Athenian citizen ever afterwards heard unmoved : together with that 
sentiment of the entire commonwealth as one and indivisible, which always 
overruled, though it did not supplant, the local and cantonal specialties. It is 
not too much to say that these patriotic and ennobling impulses were a new 
product in the Athenian mind, to which nothing analogous occurs even in 
the time of Solon. They were kindled in part doubtless by the strong 
reaction against the Pisistratidae, but still more by the fact that the opposing 
leader, Clisthenes, turned that transitory feeling to the best possible account, 
and gave to it a vigorous perpetuity, as well as a well-defined positive 
object, by the popular elements conspicuous in his constitution. His name 
makes less figure in history than we should expect, because he passed for 
the mere renovator of Solon’s scheme of government after it had been 
overthrown by Pisistratus. Probably he himself professed this object, since 
it would facilitate the success of his propositions : and if we confine 
ourselves to the letter of the case, the fact is in a great measure true, since 
the annual senate and the ecclesia are both Solonian — but both of them 
under his reform were clothed in totally new circumstances, and swelled 
into gigantic proportions. How vigorous was the burst of Athenian 
enthusiasm, altering instantaneously the position of Athens among the 
powers of Greece, we shall hear presently. 


But it was not only the people formally installed in their ecclesia, who 
received from Clisthenes the real attributes of sovereignty ; it was by him 
also that the people were first called into direct action as dicasts, or jurors. 
This custom may be said, in a certain limited sense, to have begun in the 


time of Solon, since that lawgiver invested the popular assembly with the 
power of pronouncing the judgment of accountability upon the archons 
after their year of office. Here, again, the building, afterwards so spacious 
and stately, was erected on a Solonian foundation, though it was not itself 
Solonian. That the popular dicasteries, in the elaborate forms in which they 
existed from Pericles downward, were introduced all at once by Clisthenes, 
it is impossible to believe ; yet the steps by which they were gradually 
wrought out are not distinctly discoverable. It would rather seem, that at 
first only the aggregate body of citizens above thirty years of age exercised 
judicial functions, being specially convoked and sworn to try persons 
accused of public crimes, and when so employed bearing the name of the 
helioea, or heliasts; private offences and disputes between man and man 
being still determined by individual magistrates in the city, anda 
considerable judicial power still residing in the senate of Areopagus. There 
is reason to believe that this was the state of things established by 
Clisthenes, and which afterwards came to be altered by the greater extent of 
judicial duty gradually accruing to the heliasts, so that it was necessary to 
subdivide the collective helitca. According to the subdivision, as practised 
in the times best known, six thousand citizens above thirty years of age 
were annually selected by lot out of the whole number, six hundred from 
each of the ten tribes : five thousand of these citizens were arranged in ten 
panels or decuries of five hundred each, the remaining one thousand being 
reserved to fill up vacancies in case of death or absence among the former. 
The whole six thousand took a prescribed oath, couched in very striking 
words, and every man received a ticket inscribed with his own name as well 
as with a letter designating his decury. When there were causes or crimes 
ripe for trial, the thesniothets or six inferior archons, determined by lot, 
first, which decuries should sit, according to the number 
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wanted — next, in which court, or under the presidency of what magistrate, 
the decury B or E should sit, so that it could not be known beforehand in 
what cause each would be judge. Each of these decuries sitting in judicature 
was Called the helisea, a name which belongs properly to the collective 
assembly of the people ; this collective assembly having been itself the 
original judicature. We conceive that the practice of distributing this 
collective assembly, or helicea, into sections of jurors for judicial duty, may 
have begun under one form or another soon after the reform of Clisthenes, 
since the direct interference of the people in public affairs tended more and 
more to increase. But it could only have been matured by degrees into that 
constant and systematic service which the pay of Pericles called forth at last 
in completeness. Under the last mentioned system the judicial competence 
of the archons was annulled, and the third archon, or polemarch, withdrawn 
from all military functions. Still, this had not been yet done at the time of 
the battle of Marathon, in which Callimachus the polemarch not only 
commanded along with the strategi, but enjoyed a sort of pre-eminence over 
them : nor had it been done during the year after the battle of Marathon, in 
which Aristides was archon — for the magisterial decisions of Aristides 
formed one of the principal foundations of his honourable surname, the 
Just. 


With this question, as to the comparative extent of judicial power vested by 
Clisthenes in the popular dicastery and the archons, are in reality connected 
two others in Athenian constitutional law ; relating, first, to the 
admissibility of all citizens for the post of archon — next, to the choosing 
of archons by lot. It is well known that, in the time of Pericles, the archons, 
and various other individual functionaries, had come to be chosen by lot — 
moreover, all citizens were legally admissible, and might give in their 
names to be drawn for by lot, subject to what was called the docimasy, or 
legal examination into their status of citizen, and into various moral and 
religious qualifications, before they took office ; while at the same time the 
function of the archon had become nothing higher than preliminary 
examination of parties and witnesses for the dicastery, and presidence over 
it when afterwards assembled, together with the power of imposing by 
authority a tine of small amount upon inferior offenders. 


Now all tliese three political arrangements hang essentially together. The 
great value of the lot, according to Grecian democratical ideas, was that it 
equalised the chance of office between rich and poor. But so long as the 
poor citizens were legally inadmissible, choice by lot could have no 
recommendation either to the rich or to the poor ; in fact, it would be less 
democratical than election by the general mass of citizens, because the poor 
citizen would under the latter system enjoy an important right of 
interference by means of his suffrage, though he could not be elected 
himself. Again, choice by lot could never under any circumstances be 
applied to those posts where special competence, and a certain measure of 
attributes possessed only by a few, could not be dispensed with without 
obvious peril ; nor was it ever applied, throughout the whole history of 
democratical Athens, to the strategi, or generals, who were always elected 
by show of hands of the assembled citizens. Accordingly, we may regard it 
as certain that, at the time when the archons first came to be chosen by lot, 
the superior and responsible duties once attached to that office had been, or 
were in course of being, detached from it, and transferred either to the 
popular dicasts or to the ten elected strategi : so that there remained to these 
archons only a routine of police and administration, important indeed to the 
state, yet such as could be executed by any citizen of average probity, 
diligence, and capacity. At least 
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there was no obvious absurdity in thinking so ; and the docimasy excluded 
from the office men of notoriously discreditable life, even after they might 
have drawn the successful lot. Pericles, though chosen strategus, year after 
year successively, was never archon ; and it may even be doubted whether 
men of first-rate talents and ambition often gave in their names for the 
office. To those of smaller aspirations it was doubtless a source of 
importance, but it imposed troublesome labour, gave no pay, and entailed a 
certain degree of peril upon any archon who might have given offence to 
powerful men, when he came to pass through the trial of accountability 
which followed immediately upon his year of office. There w^as little to 


make the office acceptable either to very poor men, or to very rich and 
ambitious men ; and between the middling persons who gave in their 
names, any one might be taken without great practical mischief, always 
assuming the two guarantees of the docimasy before, and accountability 
after, office. This was the conclusion — in our opinion a mistaken 
conclusion, and such as would find no favour at present — to which the 
democrats of Athens were conducted by their strenuous desire to equalise 
the chances of office for rich and poor. But their sentiment seems to have 
been satisfied by a partial enforcement of the lot to the choice of some 
offices, — especially the archons, as the primitive chief magistrates of the 
state, — without applying it to all, or to the most responsible and difficult. 
Nor would they have applied it to the archons, if it had been indispensably 
necessary that these magistrates should retain their original very serious 
duty of judging disputes and condemning offenders. 


Now in regard to the eligibility of all Athenians indiscriminately to the 
office of archon, we find a clear and positive testimony as to the time when 
it was first introduced. Plutarch tells us that the oligarchical, but high- 
principled Aristides, was himself the proposer of this constitutional change 
— shortly after the battle of Plataea, with the consequent expulsion of the 
Persians from Greece, and the return of the refugee Athenians to their 
ruined city. Seldom has it happened in the history of mankind, that rich and 
poor have been so completely equalised as among the population of Athens 
in that memorable expatriation and heroic struggle. Nor are we at all 
surprised to hear that the mass of citizens, coming back with freshly kindled 
patriotism as well as with the consciousness that their countr}” had only 
been recovered by the equal efforts of all, would no longer submit to be 
legally disqualified from any office of state. It was on this occasion that the 
constitution was first made really ” common ” to all, and that the archons, 
strategi, and all functionaries, first began to be chosen from all Athenians 
without any difference of legal eligibility. No mention is made of the lot in 
this important statement of Plutarch, which appears in every way worthy of 
credit, and which teaches us that, down to the invasion of Xerxes not only 
had the exclusive principle of the Solonian law of qualification continued in 
force (whereby the first three classes on the census were alone admitted to 
all individual oifices, and the fourth or thetic class excluded), but also the 
archons had hitherto been elected by the citizens — not taken by lot. 


Now for financial purposes, the quadruple census of Solon was retained 
long after this period, even beyond the Peloponnesian War and the 
oligarchy of Thirty. But we thus learn tliat Clisthenes in his constitution 
retained it for political purposes also, in part at least : he recognised the 
exclusion of the great mass of the citizens from all individual offices — 
such as the archon, the strategus, etc. In his time, probably, no complaints 
were raised on the subject. His constitution gave to the collective bodies — 
senate, ecclesia, 
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and heliiuii, or dicastery — a degree of power and importance such as they 
had never before known or imagined : and we may well suppose that the 
Athenian peu])le of that day had no objection even to the proclaimed 
system and theory of being exclusively governed by men of wealth and 
station as individual magistrates — especially since many of the newly 
enfranchised citizens had been previously metics and slaves. Indeed, it is to 
be added that, even under the full democracy of later Athens, though the 
people had then become passionately attached to the theory of equal 
admissibility of all citizens to office, yet, in practice, poor men seldom 
obtained offices which were elected by the general vote, as will appear 
more fully in the course of this history. 1 


The choice of the strategi remained ever afterwards upon the footing on 
which Aristides thus placed it. But the present is not the time to enter into 
the modifications which Athens underwent during the generation after the 
battle of Plattea. They have been here briefly noticed for the purpose of 
reasoning back, in the absence of direct evidence, to Athens as it stood in 
the generation before that memorable battle, after the reform of Clisthenes. 
His reform, though highly democratical, stopped short of the mature 
democracy which prevailed from Pericles to Demosthenes, in three ways 
especially, among various others ; and it is therefore sometimes considered 
by the later writers as an aristocratical constitution : (1) It still recognised 
the archons as judges to a considerable extent, and the third archon, or 


polemarch, as joint military commander along with the strategi. (2) It 
retained them as elected annually by the body of citizens, not as chosen by 
lot. (3) It still excluded the fourth class of the Solonian census from all 
individual office, the archonship among the rest. The Solonian law of 
exclusion, however, though retained in principle, was mitigated in practice 
thus far — that whereas Solon had rendered none but members of the 
highest class on the census (the pentakosiomedimni) eligible to the 
archonship, Clisthenes opened that dignity to all the first tliree classes, 
shutting out only the fourth. That he did this may be inferred from the fact 
that Aristides, assuredly not a rich man, became archon. 


We are also inclined to believe that the senate of Five Hundred, as 
constituted by Clisthenes, was taken, not by election, but by lot, from the 
ten tribes, and that every citizen became eligible to it. Election for this 
purpose — that is, the privilege of annually electing a batch of fifty 
senators, all at once, by each tribe — would probably be thought more 
troublesome than valuable ; nor do we hear of separate meetings of each 
tribe for purposes of election. “Moreover, the office of senator was a 
collective, not an individual office ; the shock, therefore, to the feelings of 
semi-democratised Athens, from the unjjleasant idea of a poor man sitting 
among the fifty prytanes, would be less than if they conceived him as 
polemarch at the head of the right wing of the army, or as an archon 
administering justice. 


A further difference between the constitution of Solon and that of 
Clisthenes is to be found in the position of the senate of Areopagus. Under 
the former, that senate had been the principal body in the state, and he had 
even enlarged its powers ; under the latter, it must have been treated 


^ So in the Italian republics of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
nobles long continued to possess the exchisive right of being elected to the 
consulate and the great offices of state, even after those offices had come to 
be elected by the people : the habitual misrule and oppression of the nobles 
gradually put an end to this right, and even created in many towns a 
resolution positively to exclude them. At Milan, towards the end of the 
twelfth century, the twelve consuls, with the I’odestat, possessed all the 


powers of government : these consuls were nominated by one hundred 
electors chosen by and among the people. 
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at first as an enemy, and kept down. For as it was composed only of all the 
past archons, and as, during the preceding thirty years, every archon had 
been a creature of the Pisistratidse, the Areopagites collectively must have 
been both hostile and odious to Clisthenes and his partisans, perhaps a 
fraction of its members might even retire into exile with Hippias. Its 
influence must have been sensibly lessened by the change of party, until it 
came to be gradually filled by fresh archons springing from the bosom of 
the Clisthenean constitution. But during this important interval, the new- 
modelled senate of Five Hundred, and the popular assembly, stepped into 
that ascendency which they never afterwards lost. From the time of 
Clisthenes forward, the Areopagites cease to be the chief and prominent 
power in the state : yet they are still considerable ; and when the second fill 
of the democratical tide took place, after the battle of Platsea, they became 
the focus of that which was then considered as the party of oligarchical 
resistance. We have already remarked that the archons, during the 
intermediate time (about 509-477 B.C.), were all elected by the ecclesia, not 
chosen by lot, and that the fourth (or poorest and most numerous) class on 
the census were by law then ineligible ; while election at Athens, even 
when every citizen without exception was an elector and eligible, had a 
natural tendency to fall upon men of wealth and station. We thus see how it 
happened that the past archons, when united in the Senate of Areopagus, 
infused into that body the sympathies, prejudices, and interests of the richer 
classes. It was this which brought them into conflict with the more 
democratical party headed by Pericles and Ephialtes, in times when portions 
of the Clisthenean constitution had come to be discredited as too much 
imbued with oligarchy. 


One other remarkable institution, distinctly ascribed to Clisthenes, yet 
remains to be noticed — the Ostracism. It is hardly too much to say that, 


without this protective process, none of the other institutions would have 
reached maturity. 


OSTRACISM 


By the ostracism, a citizen was banished without special accusation, trial, or 
defence, for a term of ten years — subsequently diminished to five. His 
property was not taken away, nor his reputation tainted ; so that the penalty 
consisted solely in the banishment from his native city to some other Greek 
city. As to reputation, the ostracism was a compliment rather than otherwise 
; and so it was vividly felt to be, when, about ninety years after Clisthenes, 
the conspiracy between Nicias and Alcibiades fixed it upon Hyperbolus. 
The two former had both recommended the taking of an ostracising vote, 
each hoping to cause the banishment of the other ; but before the day 
arrived, they accommodated the difference. To fire off the safety-gun of the 
republic against a person so little dangerous as Hyperbolus, was denounced 
as the prostitution of a great political ceremony : “It was not against such 
men as him,” said the comic writer, Plato, “that the oyster-shell (or 
potsherd) was intended to be used.” The process of ostracism was carried 
into effect by writing upon a shell, or potsherd, the name of the per-son 
whom a citizen thought it prudent for a time to banish ; which shell, when 
deposited in the proper vessel, counted for a vote towards the sentence. 


We have already observed that all the governments of the Grecian cities, 
when we compare them with that idea wliich a modern reader is apt to 
conceive of the measure of force belonging to a government, were 
essentially weak, the good as well as the bad — the democratical, the 
oligarchical, and 
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with conspirators or mutineers, was extremely small, with the single 
exception of a despot surrounded by his mercenary troop ; so that no 
tolerably sustained conspiracy or usurper could be put down except by the 
direct aid of the people in support of the government ; which amounted to a 
dissolution, for the time, of constitutional authority, and was pregnant with 
reactionary consequences such as no man could foresee. To prevent 


powerful men from attempting usurpation was, therefore, of the greatest 
possible moment ; and a despot or an oligarchy might exercise preventive 
means at pleasure, much sharper than the ostracism, such as the 
assassination of Cimon, as directed by the Pisistratidse. At tlie very least, 
they might send away any one, from whom they apprehended attack or 
danger, without incurring even so much as the imputation of severity. But in 
a democracy, where arbitrary action of the magistrate was the thing of all 
others most dreaded, and where fixed laws, with trial and defence as 
preliminaries to punishment, were conceived by the ordinary citizen as the 
guarantees of his personal security and as the pride of his social condition 
— the creation of such an exceptional power presented serious difficulty. If 
we transport ourselves to the times of Clisthenes, immediately after the 
expulsion of the Pisistratidoe, when the working of the democratical 
machinery was as yet untried, we shall find this difficulty at its maximum ; 
but we shall also find the necessity of vesting such a power somewhere 
absolutely imperative. For the great Athenian nobles had yet to learn the 
lesson of respect for any constitution ; their past history had exhibited 
continual struggles between the armed factions of Megacles, Lycurgus, and 
Pisistratus, put down after a time by the superior force and alliances of the 
latter. And though Clisthenes, the son of Megacles, might be firmly 
disposed to renounce the example of his father, and to act as the faithful 
citizen of a fixed constitution — he would know but too well that the sons 
of his father’s companions and rivals would follow out ambitious purposes 
without any regard to the limits imposed by law, if ever they acquired 
sufficient partisans to present a fair prospect of success. Moreover, when 
any two candidates for power, with such reckless dispositions, came into a 
bitter personal rivalry, the motives to each of them, arising as well out of 
fear as out of ambition, to put down his opponent at any cost to the 
constitution, might well become irresistible, unless some impartial and 
discerning interference could arrest the strife in time. ” If the Athenians 
were wise (Aristides is reported to have said, in the height and peril of his 
parliamentary struggle with Themistocles), they would cast both 
Themistocles and me into the barathrum.” And whoever reads the sad 
narrative of the Corcyrroan sedition, in the third book of Thucydides, 
together with the reflections of the historian upon it, will trace the gradual 
exasperation of these party feuds, beginning even under democratical 


forms, until at length they break down the barriers of public as well as of 
private morality. 


Against this chance of internal assailants Clisthenes had to protect the 
democratical constitution — first, by throwing impediments in their way 
and rendering it difficult for them to procure the requisite support ; next, by 
eliminating them before any violent projects were ripe for execution. To do 
either the one or the other, it was necessary to provide such a constitution as 
would not only conciliate the good will, but kindle the passionate 
attachment of the mass of citizens, insomuch that not even any considerable 
minority should be deliberately inclined to alter it by force. It was necessary 
to create in the multitude, and through them to force upon the leading 
ambitious men, that rare and difficult sentiment which we may term a con- 
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stitutional morality ; a paramount reverence for the forms of the 
constitution, enforcing obedience to the authorities acting under and within 
those forms, yet combined with the habit of open speech, of action subject 
only to definite legal control, and unrestrained censure of those very 
authorities as to all their public acts — combined too with a perfect 
confidence in the bosom of every citizen, amidst the bitterness of party 
contest, that the forms of the constitution will be not less sacred in the eyes 
of his opponents than in his own. This coexistence of freedom and self- 
imposed restraint — of obedience to authority with unmeasured censure of 
the persons exercising it — may be found in the aristocracy of England 
(since about 1688) as well as in the democracy of the American United 
States : and because we are familiar with it, we are apt to suppose it a 
natural sentiment ; though there seem to be few sentiments more difficult to 
establish and diffuse among a community, judging by the experience of 
history. We may see how imperfectly it exists at this day in the Swiss 
cantons ; and the many violences of the first French Revolution illustrate, 
among various other lessons, the fatal effects arising from its absence, even 
among a people high in the scale of intelligence. Yet the diffusion of such 
constitutional morality, not merely among the majority of any community, 
but throughout the whole, is the indispensable condition of a government at 


once free and peaceable ; since even any powerful and obstinate minority 
may render the working of free institutions impracticable, without being 
strong enough to conquer ascendency for themselves. Nothing less than 
unanimity, or so overwhelming a majority as to be tantamount to unanimity, 
on the cardinal point of respecting constitutional forms, even by those who 
do not wholly approve of them, can render the excitement of political 
passion bloodless, and yet expose all the authorities in the state to the full 
license of pacific criticism. 


At the epoch of Clisthenes, which by a remarkable coincidence is the same 
as that of the regifugium at Rome, such constitutional morality, if it existed 
anywhere else, had certainly no place at Athens ; and the first creation of it 
in any particular society must be esteemed an interesting historical fact. By 
the spirit of his reforms, — equal, popular, and comprehensive, far beyond 
the previous experience of Athenians, — he secured the hearty attachment 
of the body of citizens ; but from the first generation of leading men, under 
the nascent democracy, and with such precedents as they had to look back 
upon, no self-imposed limits to ambition could be expected : and the 
problem required was to eliminate beforehand any one about to transgress 
these limits, so as to escape the necessity of putting him down afterwards, 
with all that bloodshed and reaction, in the midst of which the free working 
of the constitution would be suspended at least, if not irrevocably 
extinguished. To acquire such influence as would render him dangerous 
under democratical forms, a man must stand in evidence before the public, 
so as to afford some reasonable means of judging of his character and 
purposes ; and the security which Clisthenes provided was, to call in the 
positive judgment of the citizens respecting his future promise purely and 
simply, so that they might not remain too long neutral between two 
formidable political rivals — pursuant in a certain way to the Solonian 
proclamation against neutrality in a sedition, as we have already remarked 
in a former chapter. He incorporated in the constitution itself the principle 
of privilegium (to employ the Roman phrase, which signifies, not a peculiar 
favour granted to any one, but a peculiar inconvenience imposed), yet only 
under circumstances solemn and well defined, with full notice and 
discussion beforehand, and by the positive secret vote of a large proportion 
of the citizens. “No law shall be made 
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against any single citizen, without the same being made against all 
Athenian citizens ; unless it shall so seem good to six thousand citizens 
voting secretly.” Such was that general principle of the constitution, under 
which the ostracism was a particular case. Before the vote of ostracism 
could be taken, a case was to be made out in the senate and the public 
assembly to justify it. In the sixth prytany of the year, these two bodies 
debated and determined whether the state of the republic was menacing 
enough to call for such an exceptional measure. If they decided in the 
aflirmative, a day was named, the agora was railed round, with ten 
entrances left for the citizens of each tribe, and ten separate casks or vessels 
for depositing the suffrages, which consisted of a shell, or a potsherd, with 
the name of the person written on it whom each citizen designed to banish. 
At the end of the day, the number of votes was summed up, and if six 
thousand votes were found to have been given against any one person, that 
person was ostracised ; if not, the ceremony ended in nothing. Ten days 
were allowed to him for settling his affairs, after which he was required to 
depart from Attica for ten years, but retained his property, and suffered no 
other penalty. 


It was not the maxim at Athens to escape the errors of the people, by calling 
in the different errors, and the sinister interest besides, of an extra-popular 
or privileged few ; nor was any third course open, since the principles of 
representative government were not understood, nor indeed conveniently 
applicable to very small communities. Beyond the judgment of the people 
— so the Athenians felt — there was no appeal; and their grand study was 
to surround the delivery of that judgment with the best securities for 
rectitude and the best preservatives against haste, passion, or private 
corruption. Whatever measure of good government could not be obtained in 
that way, could not, in their opinion, be obtained at all. We shall illustrate 
the Athenian proceedings on this head more fully when we come to speak 
of the working of their mature democracy : meanwhile, in respect to this 
grand protection of the nascent democracy, — the vote of ostracism, — it 


will be found that the securities devised by Clisthenes, for making the 
sentence effectual against the really dangerous man, and against no one 
else, display not less foresight than patriotism. The main object was, to 
render the voting an expression of deliberate public feeling, as distinguished 
from mere factious antipathy : the large minimum of votes required, one- 
fourth of the entire citizen population, went far to insure this effect, the 
more so, since each vote, taken as it was in a secret manner, counted 
unequivocally for the expression of a genuine and independent sentiment, 
and could neither be coerced nor bought. Then again, Clisthenes did not 
permit the process of ostracising to be opened against any one citizen 
exclusively. If opened at all, every one without exception was exposed to 
the sentence ; so that the friends of Themistocles could not invoke it against 
Aristides, nor those of the latter against the former, without exposing their 
own leader to the same chance of exile. It was not likely to be invoked at 
all, therefore, until exasperation had proceeded so far as to render both 
parties insensible to this chance — the precise index of that growing 
internecine hostility, which the ostracism prevented from coming to a head. 
Nor could it even then be ratified, unless a case was shown to convince the 
more neutral portion of the senate and the ecclesia : moreover, after all, the 
ecclesia did not itself ostracise, but a future day was named, and the whole 
body of the citizens were solemnly invited to vote. It was in this way that 
security was taken not only for making the ostracism effectual in protecting 
the constitution, but to hinder it from being employed for any other 
purpose. And we 
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must recollect that it exercised its tutelary influence, not merely on those 
occasions when it was actually employed, but by the mere knowledge that it 
might be employed, and by the restraining effect which that knowledge 
produced on the conduct of the great men. Again, the ostracism, though 
essentially of an exceptional nature, was yet an exception sanctihed and 
limited by the constitution itself ; so that the citizen, in giving his 
ostracising vote, did not in any way depart from the constitution or lose his 


reverence for it. The issue placed before him — “Is there any man whom 
you think vitally dangerous to the State ? if so, whom ? ” — though vague, 
was yet raised directly and legally. Had there been no ostracism, it might 
probably have been raised both indirectly and illegally, on the occasion of 
some special imputed crime of a suspected political leader, wdien accused 
before a court of justice. 


Care was taken to divest the ostracism of all painful consequence except 
what was inseparable from exile ; and this is not one of the least proofs of 
the wisdom with which it was devised. Most certainly, it never deprived the 
public of candidates for political influence : and when we consider the 
small amount of individual evil which it inflicted, — evil too diminished, in 
the cases of Cimon and Aristides, by a reactionary sentiment which 
augmented their subsequent popularity after return, — two remarks will be 
quite suflicient to offer in the way of justification. First, it com2:)letely 
produced its intended effect ; for the democracy grew up from infancy to 
manhood without a single attempt to overthrow it by force — a result, upon 
which no reflecting contemporary of Clisthenes could have ventured to 
calculate. Next, through such tranquil working of the democratical forms, a 
constitutional morality quite sufliciently complete was produced among the 
leading Athenians, to enable the people after a certain time to dispense with 
that exceptional security which the ostracism offered. To the nascent 
democracy, it was absolutely indispensable ; to the growing yet militant 
democracy, it was salutary ; but the full-grown democracy both could and 
did stand without it. The ostracism passed upon Hyperbolus, about ninety 
years after Clisthenes, was the last occasion of its employment. And even 
this can hardly be considered as a serious instance : it was a trick concerted 
between two distinguished Athenians (Nicias and Alcibiades), to turn to 
their own political account a process already coming to be antiquated. Nor 
would such a manceuvre have been possible, if the contemporary Athenian 
citizens had been penetrated with the same serious feeling of the value of 
ostracism as a safeguard of democracy, as had been once entertained by 
their fathers and grandfathers. Between Clisthenes and Hyperbolus, we hear 
of about ten different persons as having been banished l)y ostracism. First 
of all, Hipparchus of the deme Cholargus, the son of Charmus, a relative of 
the recently expelled Pisistratid despots; then Aristides, Themistocles, 
Cimon, and Thucydides son of Melesias, all of them renowned political 


leaders ; also Alcibiades and Megacles (the paternal and maternal 
grandfathers of the distinguished Alcibiades), and Callias, belonging to 
another eminent family at Athens ; lastly, Damon, the preceptor of Pericles 
in poetry and music, and eminent for his acquisitions in philosophy. In this 
last case comes out the vulgar side of humanity, aristocratical as well as 
democratical ; for with both, the process of philosophy and the persons of 
philosophers are wont to be alike uni)opulai-. Even Clisthenes himself is 
said to be ostracised under liis own law, and Xanthippus ; but both upon 
authority too weak to trust. Miltiades was not ostracised at all, but tried and 
punished for misconduct in his command. 
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We should hardly have said so much about this memorable and peculiar 
institution of Clisthenes, if the ei’roneous accusations against the Athenian 
democracy — of envy, injustice, and ill-treatment of their superior men, had 
not been greatly founded upon it, and if such criticisms had not passed from 
ancient times to moder with little examination. In monarchical 
governments, a pretender to the throne, numbering a certain amount of 
supporters, is, aS a Matter of course, excluded from the country. No man 
treats this as any extravagant injustice, yet it is the parallel of the ostracism, 
with a stronger case in favour of the latter, inasmuch as the change from one 
regal dynasty to another does not of necessity overthrow all the collateral 
institutions and securities of the country. Plutarch has affirmed that the 
ostracism arose from the envy and jealousy inherent in a democracy, and 
not from justifiable fears — an observation often repeated, yet not the less 
demonstrably untrue. Not merely because ostracism so worked as often to 
increase the influence of that political leader whose rival it removed, but 
still more, because, if the fact had been as Plutarch says, this institution 
would have continued as long as the democracy ; whereas it finished with 
the banishment of Hyperbolus, at a period when the government was more 
decisively democratical than it had been in the time of Clisthenes. 


It was, in truth, a product altogether of fear and insecurity, on the part both 
of the democracy and its best friends — fear perfectly well-grounded, and 
only appearing needless because the precautions taken prevented attack. So 
soon as the diffusion of a constitutional morality had placed the mass of the 
citizens above all serious fear of an aggressive usurper the ostracism was 
discontinued. And doubtless the feeling, that it might safely be dispensed 
with, must have been strengthened by the long ascendancy of Pericles, by 
the spectacle of the greatest statesman whom Athens ever produced, act-ing 
steadily within the limits of the constitution ; as well as by the ill-success of 
his two opponents, Cimon and Thucydides, — aided by numerous partisans 
and by the great comic writers, at a period when comedy was a power in the 
state such as it has never been before or since, — in their attempts to get 
him ostracised. They succeeded in fanning up the ordinary antipathy of the 
citizens towards philosophers, so far as to procure the ostracism of his 
friend and teacher Damon : but Pericles himself, to repeat the complaint of 
his bitter enemy, the comic poet Cratinus, ” was out of the reach of the 
oyster-shell.” If Pericles was not conceived to be dangerous to the 
constitution, none of his successors were at all likely to be so regarded. 
Damon and Hyperbolus were the two last persons ostracised : both of them 
were cases, and the only cases, of an unequivocal abuse of the institution, 
because, whatever the grounds of displeasure against them may have been, 
it is impossible to conceive either of them as menacing to the state — 
whereas all the other known sufferers were men of such position and power, 
that the six or eight thousand citizens who inscribed each name on the shell, 
or at least a large proportion of them, may well have done so under the most 
con-scientious belief that they were guarding the constitution against real 
danger. Such a change in the character of the persons ostracised plainly 
evinces that the ostracism had become dissevered from that genuine 
patriotic prudence which originally rendered it both legitimate and popular. 
It had served for two generations an inestimable tutelary purpose, — it lived 
to be twice dishonoured, — and then passed, by universal acquiescence, 
into matter of history. 


A process analogous to the ostracism subsisted at Argos, at Syracuse, and in 
some other Grecian democracies. Aristotle states that it was abused for 
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factious purposes : and at Syracuse, where it was introduced after the 
exjul-sion of the Gelonian dynasty, Diodorus affirms that it was so 
unjustly and profusely applied, as to deter persons of wealth and station 
from taking any part in public affairs ; for which reason it was speedily 
discontinued. We have no particulars to enable us to appreciate this general 
statement. But we cannot safely infer that because the ostracism worked on 
the whole well at Athens, it must necessarily have worked well in other 
states — the more so, as we do not know whether it was surrounded with 
the same precautionary formalities, nor whether it even required the same 
large minimum of votes to make it effective. This latter guarantee, so 
valuable in regard to an institution essentially easy to abuse, is not noticed 
by Diodorus in his brief account of the petalism — so the process was 
denominated at Syracuse. 


THE DEMOCRACY ESTABLISHED 


Such was the first Athenian democracy, engendered as well by the reaction 
against Hippias and his dynasty as by the memorable partnership, whether 
spontaneous or compulsory, between Clisthenes and the unfranchised 
multitude. It is to be distinguished, both from the mitigated oligarchy 
established by Solon before, and from the full-grown and symmetrical 
democracy which prevailed afterwards from the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War towards the close of the career of Pericles. It was, 
indeed, a striking revolution, impressed upon the citizen not less by the 
sentiments to which it appealed than by the visible change which it made in 
political and social life. He saw himself marshalled in tlie ranks of hoplites, 
alongside of new companions in arms; he was enrolled in a new register, 
and his property in a new schedule, in his deme and by his demarch, an 
officer before unknown ; he found the year distributed afresh, for all legal 
purposes, into ten parts bearing the name of prytanies, each marked by a 
solemn and free-spoken ecclesia, at which he had a right to be present ; that 
ecclesia was convoked and presided by senators called prytanes, members 
of a senate novel both as to number and distribution; his political duties 
were now performed as member of a tribe, designated by a name not before 
pronounced in common Attic life, connected with one of ten heroes whose 
statues he now for the first time saw in the agora, and associating him with 
fellow-tribes- men from all parts of Attica. All these and many others were 
sensible novelties, felt in the daily proceedings of the citizen. But the great 
novelty of all was the authentic recognition of the ten new tribes as a 
sovereign demos, or people, apart from all specialties of phratric or gentile 
origin, with free speech and equal law ; retaining no distinction except the 
four classes of the Solonian property-schedule with their gradations of 
eligibility. To a considerable proportion of citizens this great novelty was 
still further endeared by the fact that it had raised them out of the degraded 
position of metics and slaves ; and to the large majority of all the citizens, it 
furnished a splendid political idea, profoundly impressive to the Greek 
mind, capable of calling forth the most ardent attachment as well as the 
most devoted sense of active obligation and obedience. We have now to see 
how their newly-created patriotism manifested itself. 


Clisthenes and his new constitution carried with them so completely the 
popular favour, that Isagoras had no other way of opposing it except by 
calling in the interference of Cleomenes and the Laceda3monians. 
Cleomenes listened the more readily to this call, as he was reported to have 
been 
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on an intimate footing with the wife of Isagoras. He prepared to come, to 
Athens ; but his first aim was to deprive the democracy of its great leader 
Clisthenes, who, as belonging to the Alcmseonid family, was supposed to 
be tainted with the inherited sin of his great-grandfather Megacles, the 
destroyer of the usurper Cylon. Cleomenes sent a herald to Athens, 
demanding the expulsion ” of the accursed,” — so this family were called 
by their enemies, and so they continued to be called eighty years 
afterwards, when the same manoeuvre was practised by the 
Lacedaemonians of that day against Pericles. This requisition had been 
recommended by Isagoras, and was so well-timed that Clisthenes, not 
venturing to disobey it, retired voluntarily, so that Cleomenes, though 
arriving at Athens only with a small force, found himself master of the city. 
At the instigation of Isagoras, he sent into exile seven hundred families, 
selected from the chief partisans of Clisthenes : his next attempt was to 
dissolve the new senate of Five Hundred and place the whole government 
in the hands of three hundred adherents of the chief whose cause he 
espoused. But now was seen the spirit infused into the people by their new 
constitution. At the time of the first usurpation of Pisistratus, the senate of 
that day had not only not resisted, but even lent themselves to the scheme. 
But the new senate of Clisthenes resolutely refused to submit to dissolution, 
and the citizens manifested themselves in a way at once so hostile and so 
determined, that Cleomenes and Isagoras were altogether baffled. They 
were compelled to retire into the Acropolis and stand upon the defensive ; 
and this symptom of weakness was the signal for a general rising of the 
Athenians, who besieged the Spartan king on the holy rock. He had 
evidently come without any expectation of finding, or any means of 


overpowering, resistance ; for at the end of two days his provisions were 
exhausted, and he was forced to capitulate. He and his Lacedsemonians, as 
well as Isagoras, were allowed to retire to Sparta; but the Athenians of the 
party captured along with him were imprisoned, condemned, and executed 
by the people. 


Clisthenes, with the seven hundred exiled families, was immediately 
recalled, and his new constitution materially strengthened by this first 
success. Yet the prospect of renewed Spartan attack was sufficiently serious 
to induce him to send envoys to Artaphernes, the Persian satrap at Sardis, 
soliciting the admission of Athens into the Persian alliance : he probably 
feared the intrigues of the expelled Hippias in the same quarter. 
Artaphermes, having first informed himself who the Athenians were, and 
where they dwelt, replied that, if they chose to send earth and water to the 
king of Persia, they might be received as allies, but upon no other condition. 
Such were the feelings of alarm under which the envoys had quitted Athens, 
that they went the length of promising this unqualified token of submission. 
But their countrymen, on their return, disavowed them with scorn and 
indignation. 


TROUBLE WITH THEBES 


It was at this time that the first connection began between Athens and the 
little Boeotian town of Platsea, situated on the northern slope of the range 
of Cithseron, between that mountain and the river Asopus, on the road from 
Athens to Thebes ; and it is upon this first occasion that we become 
acquainted with the Boeotians and their polities. The Boeotian federation 
has already been briefly described, as composed of some twelve or thirteen 
autonomous towns under the headship of Thebes, which was, or professed 
to have 
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been, their mother-city. Plata3a had been, so the Thebans affirmed, their 
latest foundation ; it was illused by them, and discontented with the 
alliance. Accordingly, as Cleomenes was on his way back from Athens, the 
Platseans took the opportunity of addressing themselves to him, craved the 
protection of Sparta against Thebes, and surrendered their town and 
territory without reserve. The Spartan king, having no motive to undertake a 
trust which promised nothing but trouble, advised them to solicit the 
protection of Athens, as nearer and more accessible for them in case of 
need. He foresaw that this would embroil the Athenians with Bffiotia ; and 
such anticipation was in fact his chief motive for giving the advice, which 
the Platteans followed. 


Selecting an occasion of public sacrifice at Athens, they despatched thither 
envoys, who sat down as suppliants at the altar, surrendered their town to 
Athens, and implored protection against Thebes. Such an appeal was not to 
be resisted, and protection was promised ; it was soon needed, for the 
Thebans invaded the Platiean territory, and an Athenian force marched to 
defend it. Battle was about to be joined, when the Corinthians interposed 
with their mediation, which was accepted by both parties. They decided 
altogether in favour of Platsea, pronouncing that the Thebans had no right 


to employ force against any seceding member of the Boeotian federation. 
But the Thebans, finding the decision against them, refused to abide by it, 
and, attacking the Athenians on their return, sustained a complete defeat : 
the latter avenged this breach of faith by joining to Platsea the portion of 
Theban territory south of the Asopus, and making that river the limit 
between the two. By such success, however, the Athenians gained nothing, 
except the enmity of Bceotia, as Cleomenes had foreseen. Their alliance 
with Platsea, long continued, and presenting in the course of this history 
several incidents touching to our sympathies, will be found, if we except 
one splendid occasion, productive only of burden to the one party, yet 
insufficient as a protection to the other. 


Meanwhile Cleomenes had returned to Sparta full of resentment against the 
Athenians, and resolved on punishing them, as well as on establishing his 
friend Isagoras as despot over them. Having been taught, however, by 
humiliating experience, that this was no easy achievement, he would not 
make the attempt, without having assembled a considerable force ; he 
summoned allies from all the various states of the Peloponnesus, yet 
without venturing to inform them what he was about to undertake. He at the 
same time concerted measures with the Bo3otians, and with the Chalcidians 
of Eubcea, for a simultaneous invasion of Attica on all sides. It appears that 
he had greater confidence in their hostile dispositions towards Athens than 
in those of the Peloponnesians ; he was not afraid to acquaint them with his 
design, and probably the Boeotians were incensed with the recent 
interference of Athens in the affair of Platoea. As soon as these preparations 
were completed, the two kings of Sparta, Cleomenes and Demaratus, put 
themselves at the head of the united Peloponnesian force, marched into 
Attica, and advanced as far as Eleusis on the way to Athens. But when the 
allies came to know the purpose for which they were to be employed, a 
spirit of dissatisfaction manifested itself among them. They had no 
unfriendly sentiment towards Athens ; and the Corinthians especially, 
favourably disposed rather than otherwise towards that city, resolved to 
proceed no further, withdrew their contingent from the camp, and returned 
home. At the same time, king Demaratus, either sharing in the general 
dissatisfaction, or moved by some grudge against his colleague which had 
not before manifested itself, 
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renounced the undertaking also. And these two examples, operating upon 
the pre-existing sentiment of the allies generally, caused the whole camp to 
break up and return home without striking a blow. 


We may here remark that this is the first instance known in which Sparta 
appears in act as recognised head of an obligatory Peloponnesian alliance, 
summoning contingents from the cities to be jjlaced under the command of 
her king. Her headship, previously recognised in theory, passes now into 
act, but in an unsatisfactory manner, so as to prove the necessity of 
precaution and concert beforehand, which will be found not long wanting. 


Pursuant to the scheme concerted, the Breotians and Chalcidians attacked 
Attica at the same time that Cleomenes entered it. The former seized Q^noe 
and Hysiee, the frontier denies of Attica on the side towards Platsea, while 
the latter assailed the northeastern frontier, which faces Euboea. Invaded on 
three sides, the .^ thenians were in serious danger, and were compelled to 
concentrate all their forces at Eleusis against Cleomenes, leaving the 
Boeotians and Chalcidians unopposed. But the unexpected breaking up of 
the invading army from the Peloj)onnesus proved their rescue, and enabled 
them to turn the whole of their attention to the other frontier. They marched 
into Boeotia to the strait called Euripus, which separates it from Eubcea, 
intending to prevent the junction of the Boeotians and Chalcidians, and to 
attack tlie latter first apart. But the arrival of the Boeotians caused an 
alteration of their scheme ; they attacked the B/otians first, and gained a 
victory of the most complete character, killing a large number, and 
capturing seven hundred prisoners. On the very same day they crossed over 
to Euboea, attacked the Chalcidians, and gained another victory so decisive 
that it at once terminated the war. Many Chalcidians were taken, as well as 
Boeotians, and conveyed in chains to Athens, where after a certain 
detention they were at last ransomed for two minai per man ; and the tenth 
of the sum thus raised was employed in the fabrication of a chariot and four 
horses in bronze, which was placed in the Acropolis to commemorate the 


victory. Herodotus saw this trophy when he was at Athens. He saw too, 
what was a still more speaking trophy, the actual chains in which the 
prisoners had been fettered, exhibiting in their appearance the damage 
undergone when the Acropolis was burnt by Xerxes : an inscription of four 
lines described the offerings and recorded the victory out of which they had 
sprung. 


Another consequence of some moment arose out of this victory. The 
Athenians planted a body of four thousand of their citizens as cleruchs (lot- 
holders) or settlers upon the lands of the wealthy Chalcidian oligarchy 
called the hippobotce — proprietors probably in the fertile plain of Lelan- 
tum, between Chalcis and Eretria. This is a system which we shall find 
hereafter extensively followed out by the Athenians in the days of their 
power ; partly with the view of providing for their poorer citizens, partly to 
serve as garrison among a population either hostile or of doubtful fidelity. 
These Attic cleruchs (we can find no other name by which to speak of 
them) did not lose their birthright as Athenian citizens : they were not 
colonists in the Grecian sense, and they are known by a totally different 
name, but they corresponded very nearly to the colonies formally planted 
out on the conquered lands by Rome. The increase of the poorer population 
was always more or less painfully felt in every Grecian city. For though the 
aggregate population never seems to have increased very fast, yet the 
multiplication of children in poor families caused the subdivision of the 
smaller lots of land, until at last they became insufficient for a mainten- 
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ance ; and the persons thus impoverished found it difficult to obtain 
subsistence in other ways, more especially as the labour for the richer 
classes was so much performed by imported slaves. The numerous 
cleruchies sent out by Athens, of which this to EubtBa was the first, arose 
in a great measure out of the multiplication of the poorer population, which 
her extended power was employed in providing for. Her subsequent 
proceedings with a view to the same object will not be always found so 
justifiable as this now before us, which grew naturally, according to the 
ideas of the time, out of her success against the Chalcidians. 


The war between Athens, however, and Thebes with her Boeotian allies, 
still continued, to the great and repeated disadvantage of the latter, until at 
length the Thebans in despair sent to ask advice of the Delphian oracle, and 
were directed to ” solicit aid from those nearest to them.” ” How (they 
replied) are we to obey ? Our nearest neighbours, of Tanagra, Coronea, and 
Thespise, are now, and have been from the beginning, lending us all the aid 
in their power.” An ingenious Theban, however, coming to the relief of his 
perplexed fellow-citizens, dived into the depths of legend and brought up a 
happy meaning. ” Those nearest to us (he said) are the inhabitants of JAgina 
: for Thebe (the eponym of Thebes) and “gina (the eponym of that island) 
were both sisters, daughters of Asopus : let us send to crave assistance from 
the Aginetans.” If his subtle interpretation (founded upon their descent from 
the same legendary progenitors) did not at once convince all who heard it, 
at least no one had any better to suggest ; and envoys were at once sent to 
the Eginetans, who, in reply to a petition founded on legendary claims, 
sent to the help of the Thebans a reinforcement of legendary, but venerated, 
auxiliaries — the ..Aacid heroes. We are left to supjDOse that their effigies 
are here meant. It was in vain, however, tliat the glory and the supposed 
presence of the Aacids, Telamon and Peleus, were introduced into the 
Theban camp. Victory still continued on the side of Athens ; and the 
discouraged Thebans again sent to “gina, restoring the heroes, and pra}/- 
ing for aid of a character more human and positive. Their request was 
granted, and the Aginetans commenced war against Athens without even the 
decent preliminary of a herald and declaration. 


This remarkable embassy first brings us into acquaintance with the Dorians 
of (gina, — oligarchical, wealthy, commercial, and powerful at sea, even in 
the earliest days ; more analogous to Corinth than to any of the other cities 
called Dorian. The hostility which they now began without provocation 
against Athens, — repressed by Sparta at the critical moment of the battle 
of Marathon, and hushed for a while by the common dangers of the Persian 
invasion under Xerxes ; then again breaking out, — was appeased only with 
the conquest of the island about twenty years after that event, and with the 
expulsion and destruction of its inhabitants some years later. There had 
been indeed, according to Herodotus, a feud of great antiquity between 
Athens and ^Egina, of which he gives the account in a singular narrative, 
blending together religion, politics, exposition of ancient customs, etc. ; but 


at the time when the Thebans solicited aid from “Egina, the latter was at 
peace with Athens. The jEginetans employed their fleet, powerful for that 
day, in ravaging Phalerum and the maritime denies of Attica ; nor had the 
Athenians as yet any fleet to resist them. It is probable that the desired 
effect was produced, of diverting a portion of the Athenian force from the 
war against Bceotia, and thus partially relieving Thebes. But the war of 
Athens against both of them continued for a considerable time, though we 
have no information respecting its details. 
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Meanwhile the attention of Athens was called off from these combined 
enemies by a more menacing cloud, which threatened to burst upon her 
from the side of Sparta. Cleomenes and his countrymen, full of resentment 
at the late inglorious desertion of Eleusis, were yet more incensed by the 
discovery, which appears to have been then recently made, that the 
injunctions of the Delphian priestess for the expulsion of Hippias from 
Athens had been fraudulently procured. Moreover, Cleomenes, when shut 
up in the Acropolis of Athens with Isagoras, had found there various 
prophecies previously treasured up by the Pisistratidse, many of which 
foreshadowed events highly disastrous to Sparta. And while the recent 
brilliant manifestations of courage, and repeated victories, on the part of 
Athens, seemed to indicate that such prophecies might perhaps be realised, 
Sparta had to reproach herself, that, from the foolish and mischievous 
conduct of Cleomenes, she had undone the effect of her previous aid against 
the Pisistratidse, and thus lost that return of gratitude which the Athenians 
would otherwise have testified. Under such impressions, the Spartan 
authorities took the remarkable step of sending for Hippias from his 
residence at Sigeum to the Peloponnesus, and of summoning deputies from 
all their allies to meet him at Sparta. 


The convocation thus summoned deserves notice as the commencement of 
a new era in Grecian politics. The previous expedition of Cleomenes 
against Attica presents to us the first known example of Spartan headship 


j)assing from theory into act : that expedition miscarried because the allies, 
though willing to follow, would not follow blindly, nor be made the 
instruments of executing purposes repugnant to their feelings. Sparta had 
now learned tlie necessity, in order to insure their hearty concurrence, of 
letting them know what she contemplated, so as to ascertain at least that she 
had no decided opposition to apprehend. Here, then, is the third stage in the 
spontaneous movement of Greece towards a systematic conjunction, 
however imperfect, of its many autonomous units. First we have Spartan 
headship suggested in theory, from a concourse of circumstances which 
attract to her the admiration of all Greece, — power, unrivalled training, 
undisturbed antiquity, etc. ; next, tlie theory passes into act, yet rude and 
shapeless ; lastly, the act becomes clothed with formalities, and preceded by 
discussion and determination. The first convocation of the allies at Sparta, 
for the purpose of having a common object submitted to their consideration, 
may well be regarded as an important event in Grecian political history. The 
proceedings at the convocation are no less important, as an indication of the 
way in which the Greeks of that day felt and acted, and must be borne in 
mind as a contrast with times hereafter to be described. 


Hippias having been presented to the assembled allies, the Spartans 
expressed their sorrow for having dethroned hira, their resentment and 
alarm at the new born insolence of Athens, already tasted by her immediate 
neighbours, and menacing to every state represented in the convocation, 
and their anxiety to restore Hippias, not less as^a reparation for past wrong, 
than as a means, through his rule, of keeping Athens low and dependent. 
But the proposition, though emanating from Sparta, was listened to by the 
allies with one common sentiment of repugnance. They had no sympathy 
for Hippias, no dislike, still less any fear, of Athens, and a profound 
detestation of the character of a despot. The spirit which had animated the 
armed contingents at Eleusis now reappeared among the deputies at Sparta, 
and the Corinthians again took the initiative. Their deputy Sosicles 
protested against the project in the fiercest and most indignant strain : no 
language can be stronger than that of the long harangue which Herodotus 
puts 
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into his moutli, wherein the bitter recollections prevalent at Corinth 
respecting Cj’pselus and Periander are poured forth. ” Surely, heaven and 
earth are about to change places, — the fish are coming to dwell on dry 
land, and mankind going to inhabit the sea, — when you, Spartans, propose 
to subvert the popular governments, and to set up in the cities that wicked 
and bloody thing called a Despot. First try what it is, for yourselves at 
Sparta, and then force it upon others if you can : you have not tasted its 
calamities as we have, and you take very good care to keep it away from 
yourselves. We adjure you, by the common gods of Hellas, — plant not 
despots in her cities : if you persist in a scheme so wicked, know that the 
Corinthians will not second you.” 


This animated appeal was received with a shout of approbation and 
sympathy on the part of the allies. All with one accord united with Sosicles 
in adjuring the Lacedsemonians “not to revolutionise any Hellenic city.” No 
one listened to Hippias when he replied, warning the Corinthians that the 
time would come, when they, more than any one else, would dread and 
abhor the Athenian democracy, and wish the Pisistratid\e back again. He 
knew well, says Herodotus, that this would be, for he was better acquainted 
with the prophecies than any man. But no one then believed him, and he 
was forced to take his dejAarture back to Sigeum : the Spartans not 
venturing to espouse his cause against the determined sentiment of the 
allies. 


That determined sentiment deserves notice, because it marks the present 
period of the Hellenic mind ; fifty years later it will be found materially 
altered. Aversion to single-headed rule, and bitter recollection of men like 
Cypselus and Periander are now the chords which thrill in an assembly of 
Grecian deputies ; the idea of a revolution, implying thereby a great and 
comprehensive change, of which the party using the word disapproves, 
consists in substituting a permanent One in place of those periodical 
magistrates and assemblies which were the common attribute of oligarchy 
and democracy : the antithesis between these last two is as yet in the 
background, nor does there prevail either fear of Athens or hatred of the 


Athenian democracy. But when we turn to the period immediately before 
the Peloponnesian War, we find the order of precedence between these two 
sentiments reversed. The anti-monarchical feeling has not perished, but has 
been overlaid by other and more recent political antipathies, — the 
antithesis between democracy and oligarchy having become, not indeed the 
only sentiment, but the uppermost sentiment, in the minds of Grecian 
politicians generally, and the soul of active party movement. Moreover, a 
hatred of the most deadly character has grown up against Athens and her 
democracy, especially in the grandsons of those very Corinthians who now 
stand forward as her sympathising friends. The remarkable change of 
feeling here mentioned is nowhere so strikingly exhibited as when we 
contrast the address of the Corinthian Sosicles, just narrated, with the 
speech of the Corinthian envoys at Sparta, immediately antecedent to the 
Peloponnesian War, as given to us in Thucydides. It will hereafter be fully 
explained by the intermediate events, by the growth of Athenian power, and 
by the still more miraculous development of Athenian energy. 


Such development, the fruit of the iresh-planted democracy as well as the 
seed for its sustentation and aggrandisement, continued progressive during 
the whole period just adverted to. But the first unexpected burst of it, under 
the Clisthenean constitution, and after the expulsion of Hippias, is described 
by Herodotus in terms too emphatic to be omitted. After narrating the 
successive victories of the Athenians over both Bccotians and 
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Chalcidians, that historian proceeds : ” Thus did the Athenians grow in 
strength. And we may find proof, not merely in this instance but 
everywhere else, how valuable a thing freedom is : since even the 
Athenians, while under a despot, were not superior in war to any of their 
surrounding neighbours, but, so soon as they got rid of their despots, 
became by far the first of all. These things show that while kept down by 


one man, they were slack and timid, like men working for a master ; but 
when they were liberated, every single man became eager in exertions for 
his own benefit.” The same comparison reappears a short time afterwards, 
where he tells us, that ” the Athenians when free, felt themselves a match 
for Sparta ; but while kept down by any man under a despotism, were feeble 
and apt for submission.” 


Stronger expressions cannot be found to depict the rapid improvement 
wrought in the Athenian people by their new democracy. Of course this did 
not arise merely from suspension of previous cruelties, or better laws, or 
better administration. These, indeed, were essential conditions, but the 
active transforming cause here was the principle and system of which such 
amendments formed the detail : the grand and new idea of the sovereign 
people, composed of free and equal citizens, — or liberty and equality, to 
use words which so profoundly moved the French nation half a century ago. 
It was this comprehensive political idea which acted with electric effect 
upon the Athenians, creating within them a host of sentiments, motives, 
sympathies, and capacities to which they had before been strangers. 
Democracy in Grecian antiquity possessed the privilege, not only of 
kindling an earnest and unanimous attachment to the constitution in the 
bosoms of the citizens, but also of creating an energy of public and private 
action, such as could never be obtained under an oligarchy, where the 
utmost that could be hoped for was a passive acquiescence and obedience. 
Mr. Burke has remarked that the mass of the people are generally very 
indifferent about theories of government ; but such indifference — although 
improvements in the practical working of all governments tend to foster it 
— is hardly to be expected among any people who exhibit decided mental 
activity and spirit on other matters; and the reverse was unquestionably 
true, in the year 500 b-C, among the communities of ancient Greece. 
Theories of government were there anything but a dead letter ; they were 
connected with emotions of the strongest as well as of the most opposite 
character. The theory of a permanent ruling One, for example, was 
universally odious : that of a ruling Few, though acquiesced in, was never 
positively attractive, unless either where it was associated with the 
maintenance of peculiar education and habits, as at Sparta, or where it 
presented itself as the only antithesis to democracy, the latter having by 
peculiar circumstances become an object of terror. But the theory of 


democracy was pre-eminently seductive ; creating in the mass of the 
citizens an intense positive attachment, and disposing them to voluntary 
action and suffering on its behalf, such as no coercion on the part of other 
governments could extort. 


Herodotus, in his comparison of the three sorts of government, puts in the 
front rank of the advantages of democracy, ” its most splendid name and 
promise,” — its power of enlisting the hearts of the citizens in support of 
their constitution, and of providing for all a common bond of union and 
fraternity. This is what even democracy did not always do : but it was what 
no other government in Greece could do : a reason alone sufficient to stamp 
it as the best government, and presenting the greatest chance of beneficent 
results, for a Grecian community. Among the Athenian citizens, certainly, it 
produced a strength and unanimity of positive political sentiment, such as 
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has rarely been seen in the history of mankind, which excites our surprise 
and admiration the more when we compare it with the apathy which had 
preceded, — and which is even applied as the natural state of the public 
mind in Solon’s famous proclamation against neutrality in a sedition. 
Because democracy happens to be unpalatable to some modern readers, 
they have been accustomed to look upon the sentiment here described only 
in its least honourable manifestations, — in the caricatures of Aristophanes, 
or in the empty commonplaces of rhetorical declaimers. But it is not in this 
way that the force, the earnestness, or the binding value of democratical 
sentiment at Athens is to be measured. We must listen to it as it comes from 
the lips of Pericles, while he is strenuously enforcing upon the people those 
active duties for which it both implanted the stimulus and supplied the 
courage ; or from the oligarchical Nicias in the harbour of Syracuse, when 
he is endeavouring to revive the courage of his despairing troops for one 
last death-struggle, and when he appeals to their democratical patriotism as 
to the only flame yet alive and burning even in that moment of agony. From 
the time of Clisthenes downward, the creation of this new mighty impulse 


makes an entire revolution in the Athenian character. And if the change still 
stood out in so prominent a manner before the eyes of Herodotus, much 
more must it have been felt by the contemporaries among whom it 
occurred. 


The attachment of an Athenian citizen to his democratical constitution 
comprised two distinct veins of sentiment : first, his rights, protection, and 
advantages derived from it ; next, his obligations of exertion and sacrifice 
towards it and with reference to it. Neither of these two veins of sentiment 
was ever wholly absent ; but according as the one or the other was present 
at different times in varying proportions, the patriotism of the citizen was a 
very different feeling. That which Herodotus remarks is, the extraordinary 
efforts of heart and hand which the Athenians suddenly displayed, — the 
efficacy of the active sentiment throughout the bulk of the citizens ; and we 
shall observe even more memorable evidences of the same phenomenon in 
tracing down the history from Clisthenes to the end of the Peloponnesian 
War : we Shall trace a series of events and motives eminently calculated to 
stimulate that self-imposed labour and discipline which the early democracy 
had first called forth. But when we advance farther down, from the 
restoration of the democracy after the Thirty Tyrants to the time of 
Demosthenes, we venture upon this brief anticipation, in the conviction that 
one period of Grecian history can be thoroughly understood only by 
contrasting it with another, — we shall find a sensible change in Athenian 
patriotism. The active sentiment of obligation is comparatively inoperative, 
the citizen, it is true, has a keen sense of the value of the democracy as 
protecting him and insuring to him valuable rights, and he is, moreover, 
willing to perform his ordinary sphere of legal duties towards it ; but he 
looks upon it as a tiling established, and capable of maintaining itself in a 
due measure of foreign ascendency, without any such personal efforts as 
those which his forefathers cheerfully imposed upon themselves. The 
orations of Demosthenes contain melancholy proofs of such altered tone of 
patriotism, — of that languor, paralysis, and waiting for others to act, which 
preceded the catastrophe of Cha^ronea, notwithstanding an unabated 
attachment to the democracy as a source of protection and good 
government. That same preternatural activity which the allies of Sparta, at 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, both denounced and admired in 


the Athenians, is noted by the orator as now belonging to their enemy 
Philip. 
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Such variations in the scale of national energy pervade history, modern as 
well as ancient, but in regard to Grecian history, especially, they can never 
be overlooked. For a certain measure, not only of positive political 
attachment, but also of active self-devotion, military readiness, and personal 
effort, was the indispensable condition of maintaining Hellenic autonomy, 
either in Athens or elsewhere ; and became so more tlian ever when the 
Macedonians Avere once organised under an enterprising and semi- 
Hellenised prince. The democracy was the first creative cause of that 
astonishing personal and many-sided energy which marked the Athenian 
character, for a century downwards from Clisthenes. 


That the same ultra-Hellenic activity did not longer continue, is referable to 
other causes, which will be hereafter in part explained. No system of 
government, even supposing it to be very much better and more faultless 
than the Athenian democracy, can ever pretend to accomplish its legitimate 
end apart from the personal character of the people, or to supersede the 
necessity of individual virtue and vigour. 


During the half -century immediately preceding the battle of Chteronea, the 
Athenians had lost that remarkable energy which distinguished them during 
the first century of their democracy, and had fallen much more nearly to a 
level with the other Greeks, in common with whom they were obliged to 
yield to the pressure of a foreign enemy. We here briefly notice their last 
period of languor, in contrast with the first burst of democratical fervour 
under Clisthenes, now opening — a feeling which will be found, as we 
proceed, to continue for a longer period than could have been reasonably 
anticipated, but which was too high-strung to become a perpetual and 
inherent attribute of any community. ^ 


Theatre of Phocis 


CHAPTER XV. THE FIRST FOREIGN INVASION 


Where’ er we tread ‘tis haunted, holy ground ; No earth of thine is lost in 
vulgar mould, But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, And all the 
muse’s tales seem truly told, Till the sense aches with gazing to behold The 
scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon ; Each hill and dale, each 
deepening glen and wold, Defies the power which crushed thy temples gone 
: Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray Marathon. 


— Byeon. 


CuKTius in the well-known passage which begins his celebrated history- 
asks where is the division between Asia and Europe, pointing out that the 
islands of the “gean Sea are practically stepping-stones between Asia Minor 
and Greece, and that from one point of view the intervening bits of water 
are rather connecting links than a severing barrier. This claim has much to 
support it in the view of a maritime people ; yet from another point of view 
a very tangible barrier does exist between the two continents. The Persians, 
as is well known, having their native seat far inland had a standing dread of 
water. For them the JEgean Sea was unquestionably a barrier, not a bridge. 
It would probably have been long before they attempted to cross this barrier 
had not the initiative been taken from the other side. But while it was far 
from Asia to Europe, it was not far, in the point of view of the seafaring 
Greek, from Europe to Asia. To him the sea was a bridge. 


No one knows how early the Greeks themselves crossed the various ” 
bridges ” of the ^gean and began to make settlements in Asia Minor, but it 
is known that in a very early day these settlements on the eastern shore had 
come to play a most important part in Grecian life. It is supposed that in the 
early day the inhabitants of Asia Minor welcomed the Greek colonist who 
became valuable to them as a manufacturer, and, in particular, as a trader. 


It was long before there seemed anything menacing in the growth of these 
scattered colonies, and, before the powers of Asia Minor had aroused to a 
right understanding of the political import of the colonisation tliat had gone 
on under their eyes, the whole coast had come practically under the control 
of these peaceful invaders from the West. Then indeed the Lydians, in 
particular, were aroused to a realisation of what they had permitted, and 
sought to make amends by subjecting the colonies that had hitherto been 
their own masters. The attempt was first made on a large scale by Croesus, 
but, before he had completed the task, he was himself overthrown by Cyrus, 
and the standing broil with the Greek colonies of the coast was one of the 
perquisites of war which Crcesus handed over to the Persians. 
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Cyrus himself seems to have thought the Greeks of small importance, as he 
left a subordinate to dispose of them, while he turned his personal attention 
to the more powerful Babylonians, but the Greeks were supported by the 
memory of some generations of freedom, and they did not prove the 
contemptible foe that they seemed. Cities once conquered were prone to 
revolt, and the indomitable spirit of the Greeks on this western border of the 
Persian territory proved a standing source of annoyance. At last Darius 
determined to put an end to the Grecians once for all, and it was his general 
who for the first time led a Persian host across the Hellespont and into the 
precincts of Greece itself. The repulse of this host by the Athenians on the 
field of Marathon was an event which the Greeks of a later time never tired 
of celebrating, and which has taken its place in later history as one of the 
half-dozen great decisive battles of the world. Subjected to a critical view 
this battle of Marathon, as we shall have occasion to see presently, was not 
quite so decisive an event as the Athenians were disposed to think it. Still it 
turned the Persian horde back from Greece for a decade. Then under Xerxes 
came that stupendous half-organised army that has been the wonder of all 
aftertimes ; and the glorious events of Thermopylce, Salamis, Plattca, and 


Mycale in rapid succession added to the glory of Greek prowess and saved 
the life of Greece as a nation — saved it from an outer foe that it might die 
by its own hand. The events of this memorable epoch are among the most 
important in all Grecian history, and we must view them in detail, drawing 
largely for our knowledge of them on the great original source, Herodotus, 
but noting also the impression which they have made upon many 
generations of historians of other times and other lands. « 


THE ORIGIN OF ANIMOSITY 


Herodotus, born 484, in the midst of the Median wars, wondered at this 
great conflict between the Greek and barbarian worlds and sought its causes 
in times more remote than the Trojan war, even in the mythological period. 


” The most learned of the Persians,” he says, ” assert that the Phoenicians 
were the original exciters of contention. This nation migrated from the 
borders of the Red Sea to the place of their present settlement, and soon 
distinguished themselves by their long and enterprising voyages. They 
exported to Argos, among other places, the produce of Egypt and Assyria. 
Argos, at that period, was the most famous of all those states which are now 
comprehended under the general appellation of Greece. On their arrival 
here, the Phfjenicians exposed their merchandise to sale ; after remaining 
about six days, and when they had almost disposed of their different articles 
of commerce, the king’s daughter, whom both nations agree in calling lo, 
came among a great numl)er of other women, to visit them at their station. 
Whilst these females, standing near the stern of the vessel, amused 
themselves with bargaining for such things as attracted their curiosity, the 
Phoenicians, in conjunction, made an attempt to seize their persons. The 
greater part of them escaped, but lo, with many others, remained a captive. 
They carried them on board, and directed their course for P/gypt. 


” The relation of the Greeks differs essentially ; but this, according to the 
Persians, was the cause of lo’s arrival in Egypt, and the first act of violence 
which was committed. In process of time, certain Grecians, concerning 
whose country writers disagree, but who were really of Crete, are reported 
to have touched at Tyre, and to have carried away Europa, the daughter of 
the 
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prince. Tims far the Greeks had only retaliated ; but they were certainly 
guilty of the second provocation. They made a voyage in a vessel of war to 
-^a, a city of Colchis, near the river Phasis ; and, after having accomplished 
the more immediate object of their expedition, they forcibly carried off the 
king’s daughter, Medea. The king of Colchis despatched a herald to demand 
satisfaction for the affront, and the restitution of the princess ; but the 
Greeks replied, that they should make no reparation in the present instance, 
as the violence formerly offered to To still remained unexpiated. 


” In the age which followed, Alexander [Paris], the son of Priam, 
encouraged by the memory of these events, determined on obtaining a wife 
from Greece, by means of similar violence ; fully persuaded that this, like 
former wrongs, would never be avenged. 


” Upon the loss of Helen, the Greeks at first employed messengers to de- 
mand her person, as well as a compensation for the affront. All the 
satisfaction they received was reproach for the injury which had been 
offered to Medea ; and they were further asked, how, under circumstances 
entirely alike, they could reasonably require what they themselves had 
denied. 


” Hitherto the animosity betwixt the two nations extended no farther than to 
acts of private violence. But at this period, the Greeks certainly laid the 
foundation of subsequent contention ; who, before the Persians invaded 
Europe, doubtless made military incursions into Asia. The Persians appear 
to be of opinion, that they who offer violence to women must be insensible 
to the impressions of justice, but that such provocations are as much 
beneath revenge, as the women themselves are undeserving of regard : it 
being obvious, that all females thus circumstanced must have been more or 
less accessary to the fact. They asserted also, that although women had been 
forcibly carried away from Asia, they had never resented the affront. The 
Greeks, on the contrary, to avenge the rape of a Lacedsemonian woman, 
had assembled a mighty fleet, entered Asia in a hostile manner, and had 
totally overthrown the empire of Priam. Since which event they had always 
considered the Greeks as the public enemies of their nation.” 


Such were the causes of the animosity between Persians and Greeks as 
Herodotus conceived them. But the modern historian gives scant credence 


to these tales. In reality we do not have to go back to the abduction of lo 
and Helen by the Asiatics, and of Europa and Medea by the Greeks to 
explain this mutual hate. Equally trivial are such incidents as the flight of 
the physician Democedes, who deceived Darius that he might return to his 
native Croton ; and the desire of the queen, Atossa, to include Spartan and 
Athenian women among her slaves. The appeals of Hippias to be reinstated 
in Athens, and of the Aleuadte of Thessaly to be delivered from the enemies 
that oppressed them had, to be sure, a somewhat more serious influence. 
But the real cause was Persia’s power. This empire had at that time attained 
its natural limits. Being nearly surroundeci by deserts, the sea, wide rivers, 
and high mountains, there was but one direction in which she could expand, 
the northwest ; and on that side lay a famous country, Greece, whose 
independence affronted the pride of the Great King. Cyrus had conquered 
Asia ; Cambyses a part of Africa, so Darius, not to be out-done by his 
predecessors, attacked Pkirope. The Sardian satrap, Artaphernes, had 
already replied to the overtures of Clisthenes by demanding that Athens 
should come under the rule of the Great King. Darius liad reorganised his 
em})ire and restored in his provinces the order so rudely shaken by the 
usurpation of the Magian and the efforts of the conquered nations to regain 
their freedom ; it was necessary moreover to furnish occupation for 
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the warlike ardour which still characterised the Persians. With this end in 
view he planned an important expedition. The Scythians had formerly 
invaded Asia ; it was the recollection of that injury and the desire to 
subjugate Thrace which adjoined his own empire that pointed out to Darius 
the route he was to follow. He set out from Susa with a numerous army, 
crossed the Bosporus on a bridge of boats constructed by the Samian, Man- 
drocles, and entered Europe bringing seven or eight hundred thousand men 
in his train, among whom were some Asiatic Greeks commanded by. the 
tyrants of the various cities. He traversed Thrace, crossed the Danube (Ister) 
on a bridge of boats which he left the Greeks to guard, then penetrated well 
into Scythia in pursuit of an enemy whom it was impossible to seize. Darius 


had told the Greeks not to ex2:)ect him to return after the expiration of sixty 
days. This time having passed without news of him, the Athenian, 
Miltiades, tyrant of the Chersonesus, proposed to destroy the bridge that the 
way into Thrace might not be left open to the Scythians whom he supposed 
victorious, also that the Persian army might be destroyed by them should it 
still exist. Histiaeus of Miletus opposed this plan, representing to the chiefs, 
who were all tyrants of Greek cities, that they would surely be overthrown 
the day they lost the support of their great leader. This reasoning saved 
Darius, who, returning from his vain pursuit, left with Megabyzus eighty 
thousand men to complete the subjugation of Thrace, and also to conquer 
Macedonia. 


Megabyzus conquered Perinthus, that part of Thrace which still resisted, 
Pseonia, and called upon the king of Macedonia to render him homage of 
earth and water. Amyntas accorded this, and Megabyzus was able to report 
to his master that the Persian empire at last adjoined Greece in Europe. 
With this the expedition came to an end. Histiffius’ services were rewarded 
by the gift of a vast territory on the banks of the Strymon. The site had been 
well chosen, near the gold and silver mines of Mount Pangae, at the foot of 
hills rich in building woods and near the mouth of a river that offered an 
excellent port on the \Egean Sea. Myrcinus, founded there by Histiteus, 
would soon have attained the growth and prosperity that were to signalise 
Amphipolis later on the same spot, had not Megabyzus, in alarm, warned 
the king of the necessity of preventing this Greek from carrying out the 
plans he meditated. Histiseus was summoned to Sardis on pretext of being 
needed for an important consultation, and once there, Darius told him 
simply that he could not do without his friendship and advice. Histiseus was 
obliged to accept these gilded chains. 


THE IONIC REVOLT 


Several years had passed in unbroken peace when a trivial matter and an 
obscure man threw all in disorder again. Naxos, the largest of the Cyclades, 
was powerful at that time, ruling over several islands, possessing a 
considerable navy and able to place in the field eight thousand hoplites. 
Unfortunately, like every other Grecian state, Naxos was divided into two 
factions, the popular and the aristocratic. This latter destroyed itself by an 
unpar-donable crime, similar to that of which Lucretia was victim about the 
same time in Rome. Sent into exile, they proposed to Aristagoras, 
Histiseus’ son-in-law and, in his absence, tyrant of Miletus, to take them 
back to their island. He acceded readily, beholding in fancy the Cyclades, 
possibly also Euboea as already under his dominion. But unable to 
accomplish such an enterprise without help, he succeeded in interesting the 
satrap of Sardis, 
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Artaphermes, who placed at his disposal a fleet of two hundred ships 
commanded by Megabates. This Persian rebelled at being under the orders 
of a Greek and to avenge a slight received in a quarrel that broke out 
between them, sent information to the Naxians. The success of the 
expedition depended on secrecy ; this once destroyed, it was bound to fail. 
Aristagoras held to the project four months, spending his own treasure as 
well as that given him for the enterprise by the king. He feared being 
obliged to make good this loss, and decided that revolt offered a preferable 
alternative, in which choice he was aided by the secret instigations of 
Histiseus. The army he had led before Naxos was still united, and forming 
part of it were all the tyrants of the cities on the Asiatic coast. These he 
seized and sent back to their respective cities where they were placed under 
sentence of death or exile, then established democracy everywhere (499 
B.C.). After these deeds, finding it necessary to attach some powerful ally 
to his cause, he visited Lacedtemon. Cleomenes, its king, questioned him as 


to the distance of the Persian capital from the sea. ” A three months’ 
march,” replied Aristagoras. ” In that case you will leave this place to- 
morrow,” said the king, ” it would be folly to propose to Lacedeemonians to 
put a three months’ march between themselves and the sea.” Aristagoras 
tried to bribe him to consent ; but for once Spartan virtue was incorruptible 
and the Ionian went on to Athens. Given permission to speak in the 
assembly, he described the riches of Persia, and laid stress on the advantage 
the Greeks would have over a foe to whom the use of spear and shield was 
unknown, and finally adduced the fact that Miletus was a colony of Athens. 
The Athenians had more than one grievance against the Persians — the 
refuge given to Hippias, and the order to recall the tyrant received as a reply 
to their remonstrances. Aristagoras had little difficulty in persuading them 
to assure their own safety by carrying the war with which they were 
menaced over into the enemy’s country, they also believing doubtless that 
the matter was but a private quarrel between the satrap and Aristagoras. 
They decreed to the envoy twenty vessels to which were added five 
triremes from Eretria, this state thus repaying the aid it had formerly 
received from Miletus in its war against Chalcis. The allies proceeded to 
Ephesus and thence to Sardis, which they took and pillaged. The houses 
were thatched with reeds, and, a soldier accidentally setting fire to one of 
the roofs, the entire city, with the exception of the citadel to which 
Artaphernes had retired, was consumed, together with the temple of Cybele, 
venerated as deeply by the Persians as by the Lydians (498). Artaphernes 
meanwhile had recalled the army that was besieging Miletus, and from all 
sides gathered the provincial troops ; the Athenians began to think of 
retreat. A defeat they suffered near Ephesus, possibly also treason among 
themselves, completed their dissatisfaction. They boarded their ships and 
returned to Athens, leaving their allies to extricate themselves from the 
difficulty in which they were placed as best they could. 


The lonians continued the contest, drawing into their movement all the 
cities on the Hellespont and the Propontis, together with Chalcedonia and 
Byzantium, the Carians and the island of Cyprus. The Persians got together 
several armies; one, directed northward against the cities of the Hellespont, 
took several towns, then fell back towards the south against the Cariaiis, 
who, after losing two battles, surrendered. Another attacked Cyprus with 
the Phamician fleet that had been defeated by the lonians, but the treachery 


of a Cypriote chief delivered the island over to the enemy. Acting jointly in 
the centre, Artaphernes and Otanes captured Clazomenui and Cyme, and 
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then advanced with a considerable force against Miletus, the last bulwark of 
Ionia. Here Aristagoras was no longer chief ; he had basely deserted and 
escaped to Myrcinus, and was later killed in an attack on a Thracian city. As 
regards Histiseus, Darius, deceived by his promises, had recently restored 
him to liberty, but the Milesians, having no liking for tyrants, refused to 
receive him. Getting together a small force of Mytilenseans he became a 
pirate and was killed in a descent on the Asiatic coast. The lonians 
assembled at the Panionium, deliberated as to the best means of saving 
Miletus. It was decided to risk a naval battle ; Chios furnished a hundred 
ships, Lesbos seventy, Samos sixty, and Miletus itself eighty, the fleet 
numbering in all three hundred and fifty-three ships. The Persians had six 
hundred. 


In the Greek fleet was a very able man who would have saved Ionia had she 
been willing to be saved. This was Dionysius, a Phocsean, who 
demonstrated to the allies that strict discipline and constant practice in 
manoeuvres would assure them success. Fox seven days he drilled the 
crews in all the movements of naval warfare, but at the end of this time the 
effeminate lonians had had enough ; they left the ships, pitched their tents 
on land, and forgot that the enemy existed. As was unavoidable after taking 
such a course, their moral fibre became relaxed and treachery began to 
show among them. When the day of battle arrived, the Samians, in the 
hottest of the action, deserted their post and made for their own island. The 
lonians were defeated despite the splendid courage of the Chian sailors and 
of Dionysius, who himself took three of the enemy’s vessels. When he saw 
that the battle was lost he boldly pushed on to Tyre and sank several 
merchant ships, retiring to Sicily with the wealth obtained. The rest of his 
life was passed in pursuing on the open sea Phoenician, Carthaginian, and 
Tyrrhenian ships. 


All hope was lost for Miletus ; it was taken and its inhabitants transported 
to Ampe, at the mouth of the Tigris (494). Chios, Lesbos, Tenedos, shared 
Miletus’ fate, and several cities of the Hellespont were destroyed by fire. 
The inhabitants of Chalcedon and Byzantium abandoned these cities to seek 
a home on the northwest coast of the Pontus Euxinus, in Mesambria. 
Miltiades also deemed it prudent to leave the Chersonesus ; he returned to 
Athens, where he was soon to find himself arrayed against those very 
Persians from whom he now sought flight. The news of Ionia’s downfall 
echoed sadly throughout Greece, Athens, in particular, being affected. 
Phrynichus presented a play entitled the Capture of Miletus at which the 
entire audience burst into tears, and the poet was sentenced to pay a fine of 
a thousand drachmse “for having revived the memory of a great domestic 
misfortune.” Tears like these expiate many faults. 


Meanwhile Darius had not forgotten that after the burning of Sardis he had 
sworn to be revenged on the Athenians. He gave to his son-in-law, 
Mardonius, command over a newly raised army that was to enter Europe by 
way of Thrace while the fleet followed along the coast. Mardonius, to 
conciliate the Greeks in Asia, restored to them a democratic government, 
bearing in mind that the authors of the recent revolt had been two of the 
tyrants that Persia supported. 


Megabazus had already subdued all the nations between the Hellespont and 
Macedonia. Mardonius crossed the Strymon and gave his fleet rendezvous 
in the Thermaic Gulf. He took Thasos and was passing along the coast of 
Chalcidice when on doubling the promontory of Mount Athos, which rises 
nineteen hundred and fifty metres out of the sea, his fleet encountered a 
terrific gale that wrecked three hundred ships and destroyed twenty 
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thousand lives. About the same time Mardonius, attacked at night by the 
Thracians, lost many of his men and was himself wounded. He continued 


the expedition, but was so enfeebled after the subjugation of the Brygians 
that he felt himself obliged to return to Asia. 


A more formidable armament was at once prepared. Before sending it forth 
Darius desj)atched heralds to Greece demanding homage of earth and water, 
and, in the case of maritime cities, a contingent of galleys. The o-reater part 
of the islands and several cities yielded to this demand, “gina even 
anticijjating the desire of the Great King. The indignation of Athens and 
Sparta was such that they forgot the respect due to envoys. ” You want earth 
and water?” replied the Spartans, “very well, you shall have both,” and the 
unfortunate men were thrown into a well. The Greeks cast them into the 
barathrum, and if a not very authentic tale may be believed, condemned to 
death the interpreter who had defiled the Greek tongue by translating into it 
the orders of a barbarian.’ 


WAR WITH AGINA 


Athens was constantly at war with the iEginetans, and she now seized an 
opportunity their conduct offered to accuse them to the Lacedsemonians of 
treachery to the common cause. This appeal to the Spartans was equivalent 
to acknowledging their claims to supremacy as the recognised chiefs of 
Hellas, the exigencies of the situation having silenced pride. Cleomenes 
shared the resentment of the Athenians, and proceeded to “gina to seize the 
offenders. But his colleague Demaratus, who had already betrayed him in 
an expedition into Attica, informed the islanders and the enterprise fell 
through. 


To put an end to his colleague’s vexatious opposition Cleomenes caused it 
to be declared by the Pythia, whom he had won over, that Demaratus was 
not of royal blood, thus obtaining his deposition. Leotychides, who had 
joined with him in this scheme, succeeded the deposed king, to whom he 
was next of kin, and by outrageous treatment drove him from Sparta. 
Demaratus sought out Hippias in his exile and, like him, begged hospitality 
of the great protector of kings. 


Cleomenes next proceeded to “gina and took thence ten hostages whom he 
delivered over to the Athenians. This was the last public act of the turbulent 
chief who later became insane and perished miserably by his own hand; 
Leotychides, convicted of having taken bribes from the enemy he should 
have stubbomly opposed, died in exile. “Thus,” says Herodotus, “did the 
gods punish the perjury of these two princes.” Meanwhile the .Aginetans 
demanded the return of their hostages, and, Athens refusing to surrender 
them, they attacked and captured the sacred galley that was carrying to 
Cape Sunium many prominent citizens. War immediately broke out. An 
Aginetan attempted to overthrow, in his island, the oligarchical government. 
He got possession of the citadel, but reinforcements not reaching him in 
time, he left in the hands of the enemy seven hundred of his men, wlio were 
massacred without mercy. One of these poor creatures succeeded in 
escaping and made his way to the temple of Ceres where he expected to 
find safe refuge. The gates being closed, lie clung with both 


[1 It is worthy of mention that since this embassy there were no diplomatic 
relations between Athens and Persia until, in the last days of 1902, a Persian 
ambassador was appointed to the Hellenic court — an interval of about 
twenty-four hundred years. ] 
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hands to the latch-ring, and all efforts to make him let go being unavailing, 
the butchers cut off his hands, which even in the convulsions of death still 
preserved their frenzied hold. Herodotus, accustomed as he was to civil war, 
raises not a word of protest against this slaughter of seven hundred citizens, 
he remarks only upon the sacrilege committed on account of one of them. 
“No sacrilice,” he says piously, “will be sufficient to appease the wrath of 
tlie goddess.” The nobles were all ejected from the island before they had 
expiated their act of sacrilege. This war did not close, in fact, until nine 
years after the second expedition of the Persians.’ 


THE FIRST INVASION 


Whilst these two nations were thus engaged in hostilities, the domestic of 
the Persian monarch continued regularly to bid him “Remember the 
Athenians,” which incident Avas further enforced by the unremitting 
endeavours of the Pisistratidtie to criminate that people. The king himself 
was very glad of this pretext, effectually to reduce such of the Grecian 
states as had refused him “earth and water.” He accordingly removed from 
his command Mardonius, who had been unsuccessful in his naval 
undertakings ; he appointed two other officers to commence an expedition 
against Eretria and Athens ; these were Datis, a native of Media, and 
Artaphernes his nephew, who were commanded totally to subdue both the 
above places, and to bring the inhabitants captive before him. 


These commanders, as soon as they had received their appointment, 
advanced to Aleum in Cilicia, with a large and well-provided body of 
infantry. Here, as soon as they encamped, they were joined by a numerous 
reinforcement of marines, agreeably to the orders which liad been given. 
Not long afterwards, those vessels arrived to take the cavalry on board, 
which in the preceding year Darius had commanded his tributaries to 
supply. Tlie horse and foot immediately embarked, and proceeded to Ionia, 
in a fleet of six hundred triremes. They did not, keeping along the coast, 
advance in a right line to Thrace and the Hellespont, but loos-ing from 
Samos, they passed through the midst of the islands, and the Icarian Sea, 
fearing, as we should suppose, to double the promontory of Athos, by 
which they had in a former year severely suffered. They were further 
induced to this course by the island of Naxos which before they had omitted 
to take. 


Greek Foot Soldier 
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Proceeding therefore from the Icarian Sea to this island, which was the first 
object of their enterprise, they met with no resistance. The Naxians, 
remembering their former calamities, fled in alarm to the mountains. Those 
taken captive were made slaves, the sacred buildings and the city were 
burned. This done, the Persians sailed to the other islands. 


At this juncture the inhabitants of Delos deserted their island and fled to 
Tenos. The Persian fleet was directing its course to Delos, when Datis, 
hastening to the van, obliged them to station themselves at Rhenea, which 
lies beyond it. As soon as he learned to what place the Delians had retired, 
he sent a herald to them with this message : ” Why, oh sacred people, do 
you fl} thinking so injuriously of me ? If I had not received particular 
directions from the king my master to this effect, I, of my own accord, 
would never have molested you, nor offered violence to a place in which 
two deities were born. Return therefore, and inhabit your island as before.” 
Having sent this message, he offered upon one of their altars incense to the 
amount of three hundred talents [X60,000 or $‘300,000]. 


After this measure, Datis led his whole army against Eretria, taking with 
him the lonians and “olians. The Delians say, that at the moment of his 
departure the island of Delos was affected by a tremulous motion, a 
circumstance which, as the Delians affirm, never happened before or since. 
The deity, as it should seem by this prodigy, forewarned mankind of the 
evils which were about to happen. Greece certainly suffered more and 
greater calamities during the reigns of Darius son of Hystaspes, Xerxes son 
of Darius, and Artaxerxes son of Xerxes, than in all the preceding twenty 
generations ; these calamities arose partly from the Persians, and partly 
from the contentions for power among its own great men. It was not 


therefore without reason that Delos, immovable before, should then be 
shaken, which event indeed had been predicted by the oracle : 


” Although Delos be immovable, I will shake it.” 


It is also worth observation, that, translated into the Greek tongue, Darius 
signifies one who compels, Xerxes, a warrior, Artaxerxes, a great warrior ; 
and thus they would call them if they used the corresponding terms. 


The barbarians, sailing from Delos to the other islands, took on board 
reinforcements from them all, together with the children of the inhabitants 
as hostages. Cruising round the different islands, they arrived oft” Carystus 
; but the people of this place positively refused either to give hostages, or to 
serve against their neighbours, Athens and Eretria. They were consequently 
besieged, and their lands wasted ; and they were finally compelled to 
surrender themselves to the Persians. 


The Eretrians, on the approach of the Persian army, applied to the 
Athenians for assistance ; this the Athenians did not think proper to 
withhold ; they accordingly sent them the four thousand men to whom those 
lands had been assigned which formerly belonged to the Chalcidian cavalry 
; but the Eretrians, notwithstanding tlieir application to the Athenians, were 
far from being firm and determined. They were so divided in their 
resolutions, that whilst some of them advised the city to be deserted, and a 
retreat made to the rocks of Euboea, others, expecting a reward from the 
Persians, prepared to betray their country, “schines, the son of Nothon, an 
Eretrian of the highest rank, observing these different sentiments, informed 
the Athenians of the state of affairs, advising them to return home, lest they 
should be involved in the common ruin. The Athenians attended to this 
advice of JEs-chines, and by passing over to Oropus, escaped the 
impending danger. 
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The Persians, arriving at Eretria, came near Tamynse, Chaerea, and ^gilia ; 
making themselves masters of these places, they disembarked the horse, 
and prepared to attack the enemy. The Eretrians did not think proper to 
advance and engage them ; the opinion for defending the city had prevailed, 
and their whole attention was occupied in preparing for a siege. The 
Persians endeavoured to storm the place, and a contest of six days was 
attended with very considerable loss on both sides. On the seventh, the city 
was betrayed to the enemy by two of the more eminent citizens, Euphor- 
bus, son of Alcimachus, and Philager, son of Cyneas. As soon as the 
Persians got possession of the place, they pillaged and burned the temples 
to avenge the burning of their own temples at Sardis. The people, according 
to the orders of Darius, were made slaves. 


After this victory at Eretria, the Persians stayed a few days, and then sailed 
to Attica, driving all before them, and thinking to treat the Athenians as 
they had done the Eretrians. There was a place in Attica called Marathon, 
not far from Eretria, well adapted for the motions of cavalry : to this place 
therefore they were conducted by Hippias, son of Pisistratus. 


As soon as the Athenians heard this, they advanced to the same spot, under 
the conduct of ten leaders, with the view of repelling force by force. The 
last of these was Miltiades. His father Cimon, son of Stesagoras, had been 
formerly driven from Athens by the influence of Pisistratus, son of 
Hippocrates. During his exile, he had obtained the prize at the Olympic 
games, in the chariot-race of four horses. This honour, however, he 
transferred to Miltiades his uterine brother. At the Olympic games which 
next followed he was again victorious, and with the same mares. This 
honour he suffered to be assigned to Pisistratus, on condition of his being 
recalled ; a reconciliation ensued, and he was permitted to return. Being 
victorious a third time, on the same occasion, and with the same mares, he 
was put to death by the sons of Pisistratus, Pisistratus himself being then 
dead. He was assassinated in the night, near the Prytaneum, by some 
villains sent for the purpose : he was buried in the approach to the city, near 
the hollow way ; and in the same spot were interred the mares which had 
three times obtained the prize at the Olympic games. If we except the mares 
of Evagoras of Sparta, no other ever obtained a similar honour. At this 
period, Stesagoras, the eldest son of Cimon, resided in the Chersonesus 


with his uncle Miltiades ; the youngest was brought up at Athens under 
Cimon himself, and named Miltiades, from the founder of the Chersonesus. 


This Miltiades, the Athenian leader, in advancing from the Chersonesus, 
escaped from two incidents which alike threatened his life : he was pursued 
as far as Imbros by the Phoenicians, who were exceedingly desirous to take 
him alive, and present him to the King ; on his return home, where he 
thought himself secure, his enemies accused, and brought him to a public 
trial, under pi;etence of his aiming at the sovereignty of the Chersonesus ; 
from this also he escaped, and was afterwards chosen a general of the 
Athenians by the suffrages of the people. 


The Athenian leaders, before they left the city, despatched Phidippides to 
Sparta : he was an Athenian by birth, and his daily employment was that of 
a courier. To this Phidippides, as he himself affirmed, and related to the 
Athenians, the god Pan appeared on Mount Parthenius, which is beyond 
Tegea. The deity called him by his name, and commanded him to ask the 
Athenians why they so entirely neglected him, who not only wished them 
well, but who had frequently rendered them service, and would do so again. 
All this the Athenians believed, and as soon as the state of their affairs 
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permitted, they erected a temple to Pan near the citadel: ever since the 
above period, they venerate the god by annual sacrifices, and the race of 
torches. 


Phidippides, who was sent by the Athenian generals, and who related his 
having met with Pan, arrived at Sparta on the second day of his departure 
from Athens. He went immediately to the magistrates, and thus addressed 
them : ” Men of Lacedsemon, the Athenians supplicate your assistance, and 
entreat you not to suffer the most ancient city of Greece to fall into the 
hands of the barbarians : Eretria is already subdued, and Greece weakened 
by the loss of that illustrious place.” After this speech of Phidippides, the 


Lacedaemonians resolved to assist the Athenians; but they were prevented 
from doing this immediately by the prejudice of an inveterate custom. This 
was the ninth day of the month, and it was a practice with them to 
undertake no enterprise before the moon was at the full : for this, therefore, 
they waited. 


In the night before Hippias conducted the barbarians to the plains of 
Marathon, he saw this vision : he thought that he lay with his mother. The 
inference which he drew from this was, that he should again return to 
Athens, be restored to his authority, and die in his own house of old age : he 
was then executing the office of a general. The prisoners taken in Eretria he 
removed to ^gilia, an island belonging to the Styreans ; the vessels which 
arrived at Marathon, he stationed in the port, and drew up the barbarians in 
order as they disembarked. Whilst he was thus employed, he was seized 
with a fit of sneezing, attended with a very unusual cough. The agitation 
into which he was thrown, being an old man, was so violent, that as his 
teeth were loose, one of them dropped out of his mouth upon the sand. 
Much pains were taken to find it, but in vain ; upon which Hippias 
remarked with a sigh to those around him, ” This country is not ours, nor 
shall we ever become masters of it — my lost tooth possesses all that 
belongs to me.” 


Hippias conceived that he saw in the above incident, the accomplishment of 
his vision. In the meantime the Athenians, drawing themselves up in 
military order near the temple of Hercules, were joined by the whole force 
of the Plataeans. The Athenians had formerly submitted to many difficulties 
on account of the Platseans, who now, to return the obligation, gave 
themselves up to their direction. The occasion was this: the Plataeans being 
oppressed by the Thebans, solicited the protection of Cleomenes the son of 
Anaxandrides, and of such Lacedaemonians as were at hand ; they 
disclaimed, however, any interference, for which they assigned this reason : 


” From us,” said they, ” situated at so great a distance, you can expect but 
little assistance ; for before we can even receive intelligence of your danger, 
you may be effectually reduced to servitude ; we would rather recommend 
you to apply to the Athenians, who are not only near, but able. to protect 
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you. 


The Lacedaemonians, in saying this, did not so much consider the interest 
of the Platseans, as they were desirous of seeing the Athenians harassed by 
a Boeotian war. The advice was nevertheless accepted, and the Platteans go- 
ing to Athens, first offered a solemn sacrifice to the twelve deities, and then 
sitting near the altar, in the attitude of supplicants, they placed themselves 
formally under the protection of the Athenians. Upon this the Thebans led 
an army against Platsea, to defend which, the Athenians appeared with a 
body of forces. As the two armies were about to engage, the Corinthians 
interfered ; their endeavours to reconcile them so far prevailed, that it was 
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agreed, on the part of both nations, to suffer such of the people of Boeotia 
as did not choose to be ranked as Boeotians, to follow their own 
inclinations. Having effected this, the Corinthians retired, and their example 
was followed by the Athenians ; these latter were on their return attacked by 
the Boeotians, whom they defeated. Passing over the boundaries, which the 
Corinthians had marked out, they determined that Asopus and Hysia3 
should be the future limits between the Thebans and Platicans. The 
Platseans having thus given themselves up to the Athenians, came to their 
assistance at Marathon. 


The Athenian leaders were greatly divided in opinion ; some thought that a 
battle was by no means to be hazarded, as they were so inferior to the 
Medes in point of number ; others, among whom was Miltiades, were 
anxious to engage the enemy. Of these contradictory sentiments, the less 
politic appeared likely to prevail, when Miltiades addressed himself to the 
polemarch, whose name was Callimachus of Aphidna. This magistrate, 
elected into his office by vote, has the privilege of a casting voice : and, 
according to established customs, is equal in point of dignity and influence 
to the military leaders. Miltiades addressed him thus : 


” Upon you, O Callimachus, it alone depends, whether Athens shall be 
enslaved, or whether, in the preservation of its liberties, it shall perpetuate 


your name even beyond the glory of Harmodius and Aristogiton. Our 
country is now reduced to a more delicate and dangerous predicament than 
it has ever before experienced ; if conquered, we know our fate, and must 
prepare for the tyranny of Hijjpias ; if we overcome, our city may be made 
the first in Greece. How this may be accomplished, and in what manner it 
depends on you, I will explain : the sentiments of our ten leaders are 
divided, some are desirous of an engagement, others the contrary. If we do 
not engage, some seditious tumult will probably arise, which may prompt 
many of our citizens to favour the cause of the Medes ; if we come to a 
battle before any evil of this kind take place, we may, if the gods be not 
against us, reasonably hope for victory : all these things are submitted to 
your attention, and are suspended on your will. If you accede to my 
opinion, our country will be free, our city the first in Greece.” 


These arguments of Miltiades produced the desired effect upon 
Callimachus, from whose interposition it was determined to fight. Those 
leaders, who from the first had been solicitous to engage the enemy, 
resigned to Miltiades the days of their respective command. This he 
accepted, but did not think proper to commence the attack till the day of his 
own particular command arrived in its course. 


THE BATTLE OF MARATHON 


When this happened, the Athenians were drawn up for battle in the 
following order : Callimachus, as polemarch, commanded the right wing, in 
conformity with the established custom of the Athenians ; next followed the 
tribes, ranged in close order, according to their respective ranks; the 
Platseans, placed in the rear, formed the left wing. Ever since this battle, in 
those solemn and public sacrifices, which are celebrated every fifth year, 
the herald implores happiness for the Platfeans, jointly with the Athenians. 
Thus the Athenians produced a front equal in extent to that of the Medes. 
The ranks in the centre were not very deep, which of course constituted 
their weakest part ; but the two wings were more numerous and strong. 
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The preparations for the attack being thus made, and the appearance of the 
victims favourable, the Athenians ran toward the barbarians. There was 
betwixt the two armies an interval of about eight furlongs. The Persian.s 
seeing them approach by running, prepared to receive them, and as they 
observed the Athenians to be few in number, destitute both of cavalry and 
archers, they considered them as mad, and rushing on certain destruction ; 
but as soon as the Greeks mingled with the enemy, they behaved with the 
greatest gallantry. They were the first Greeks that we know of, who ran to 
attack an enemy ; they were the first also who beheld without dismay the 
dress and armour of the Medes ; for hitherto in Greece the very name of a 
Mede excited terror. 


After a long and obstinate contest, the barbarians in the centre, composed of 
the Persians and the Sacse, obliged the Greeks to give way, and pursued the 
flying foe into the middle of the country. At the same time the Athenians 
and Platseans, in the two wings, drove the barbarians before them ; then 
making an inclination toward each other, by contracting themselves, they 
formed against that part of the enemy which had penetrated and defeated 


the Grecian centre, and obtained a complete victory, killing a prodigious 
number, and pursuing the rest to the sea, where they set fire to their vessels. 


Callimachus the polemarch, after the most signal acts of valour, lost his life 
in this battle. Stesilaus also, the son of Thrasylas, and one of the Grecian 
leaders, was slain. Cyncegirus, son of Euphorion, after seizing one of the 
vessels by the poop, had his hand cut off with an axe, and died of his 
wounds : with these many other eminent Athenians perished. 


In addition to their victory, the Athenians obtained possession of seven of 
the enemy’s vessels. The barbarians retired with their fleet, and taking on 
board the Eretrian plunder, which they had left in the island, they passed the 
promontory of Sunium, thinking to circumvent the Athenians, and ar-rive at 
their city before them. The Athenians impute the prosecution of this 
measure to one of the AlcmgeonidcC, who they say held up a shield as a 
signal to the Persians, when they were under sail. 


While they were doubling the cape of Sunium, the Athenians lost no time in 
hastening to the defence of their city, and effectually prevented the designs 
of the enemy. Retiring from the temple of Hercules, on the plains of 
Marathon, they fixed their camp near another temple of the same deity, in 
Cynosarges. The barbarians anchoring off Phalerum, the Athenian harbour, 
remained there some time, and then retired to Asia. 


The Persians lost in the battle of Marathon six thousand four hundred men, 
the Athenians one hundred and ninety-two. In the heat of the engagement a 
most remarkable incident occurred : an Athenian, the son of Cuphag-oras, 
whose name was Epizelus, whilst valiantly fighting, was suddenly struck 
v/ith blindness. He had received no wound, nor any kind of injury, 
notwithstanding which he continued blind for the remainder of his life. 
Epizelus, in relating this calamity, always declared, that during the battle he 
was opposed by a man of gigantic stature, completely armed, whose beard 
covered the whole of his shield : he added, that the spectre, passing him, 
killed the man who stood next liini.*/ 


Thus far we have followed the account of Herodotus. His high repute, for 
many years scoffed at, has had a sudden and cordial revival. Minute surveys 
of the Grecian battle-fields have recently been made by George Beardoe 


Grundy,/ who finds Herodotus remarkably accurate in his topography and in 
liis sifting of evidence and discarding of what he could not definitely sub- 
stantiate. It is well to read, however, a typical account of the battle of 
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Marathon, by a German critic Busolt, whose cautious use of Herodotus has 
made the following account of this battle famous. « 


At the head of the army marched Callimachus the polemarch, who in his 
capacity of military chief was entitled to important privileges and honours. 
Not only did he offer sacrifices and vows, and in the order of battle assume 
the place of honour at the head of the right wing, but he was also entitled to 
vote with the Strategi in the council of war, and it even appears that as 
president of the latter he registered his vote last. In spite of this the actual 
command of the army was in the hands of the leaders of the regiments of 
the phyla), amongst whom the chief command alternated in daily rotation. 
The Strategi at that time included, so far as we know, Aristides, Stesilaus, 
and Miltiades, who had apparently been elected as the tenth by his phyle, 
the CEneis. 


The Plain of Marathon 


The Athenian army is said to have marched out nine or ten thousand strong, 
but no confidence can be placed in these numbers as they rest on a later and 
unreliable authority. 


Similarly, we have no decided, tangible information, as to what it was that 
induced the Athenians not to fortify themselves behind the walls of their 
city, but to venture into the open field to encounter an enemy, far superior in 
numbers and also, since the victory over the lonians, evidently dreaded in 
Hellas. Perhaps the fate of Eretria may have exercised a decisive influence 
on the resolution of the Athenians. The town walls may not have been in the 
best condition, and, as in particular there was good cause to distrust the 
followers of the Pisistratidae, there must have been some apprehension lest 
the latter should find occasion, while the Persian army lay before the town, 
to enter into relations with the enemy, as the Eretrian traitors had done. But 
if they decided for contest in the open field it was advisable to join battle in 
as favourable a position as possible ; so that the country might be protected 
from plunder and foraging. It was therefore necessary to renounce the idea 
of barring the passes of Pentelicus and its outlying slopes, 
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since this position might be easily turned by way of the sea. Still less durst 
they risk a battle in the open plain, where the enemy would have all the 
advantage belonging to their overwhelnung .numbers, and the Persian 
cavalry would have full play. 


The most favouraljle place to take up a position would be in one of the long 
narrow side valleys, which adjoin the plain of ‘Marathon and in which a 
small army might safely encamp opposite a large one. In one of these side 


valleys and indeed in that of Avion itself, was the temple precinct of the 
Heracleum, by which the Athenian army took up its position. The flanks 
were covered by the slopes of Argaliki (right) and of Kotroni (left) and 
secured against a turning movement. Whilst it was Avell calculated for an 
attack the position also afforded protection against an advancing enemy. 
The limited breadth of the entrance to the valley hindered the Persians from 
bringing forward the whole strength of their infantry and from using their 
cavalry effectively. ^ If they elected to make no attack but to slip past the 
Athenian army, two ways offered themselves for the march against Athens. 
One of these led by Marathon or Vrana to Cephisia, the other between the 
outlying slopes of Pentelicus towards Pallene and the Mesogiea. But it was 
only this last road that was practicable for vehicles and an army with 
cavalry and baggage. On the march by either of these two routes the 
Persians must expose their flank to the enemy. If they took ship, that they 
might make direct for Phalerum, they were liable to be attacked by the 
Athenian army before they could get away. 


When the Athenians had taken up their stand at the Heracleum, the whole 
fighting force of the Platfeans joined them. It appears from this that the 
armies had been encamped opposite one another for several days, since the 
Platseans could of course only start for Marathon after they had heard of the 
decisive resolution of the Athenians to go out to meet the enemy in that 
place. Since the Persians showed no signs of attacking the Attic position 
and since doubtful tidings had already arrived from Sparta, Miltiades 
decided to anticipate the attack himself, in order, as Herodotus says, to 
leave those who cherished projects of high treason no time to affect a wider 
circle of citizens and create discord. Yet half of his colleagues held the 
Athenian army to be too weak and declared against a battle. Under these 
circumstances the decision lay with the vote of the polemarch Callimachus, 
and the latter sided with Miltiades. Thereupon, each of the Strategi, who 
had voted for the battle, surrendered his command for the day on which it 
was his turn to assume it to Miltiades. The latter did indeed accept it, but it 
is nevertheless said that he did not advance to the attack until the day 
arrived on which he held the commandin-chief himself in his own right. 
This statement is very doubtful, but shows that Herodotus was unacquainted 
witli the tradition that iVIiltiades advanced to the attack when he received 
the news that the Persians were embarking and that the cavalry were on the 


sea-shore. If the battle-day was selected in this way, Miltiades could not 
certainly have voluntarily waited for his day. Now it is principally 
Herodotus whom we have to go upon, as the oldest authority and the one on 
which later writers have generally preferred to draw, and, moreover, the 
tradition of the embarkation of the cavalry is a completely unreliable one ; 
all hypotheses therefore which are built upon it and on the circumstance of 
the display of the shield on the height of Pentelicus are to be regarded as of 
no value. 


[1 “Large trees felled and scattered over the plain obstructed the movements 
of the cavalry,” says Bulwer-Lyttou, not naming his authority. ] 
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[490 B.C.I In the order of battle the Athenians placed themselves according 
to the official order of the phylai. At their head as leader of the right wing, 
stood the polemarch Callimachus, with the phyle “Eantis, to which he 
himself, as an Aphidna/4an, belonged. The Platajans received a place on the 
extreme left. The front of the Athenians was tnrned to the northeast. The 
left wing was covered by the slope of Kotroni and the trees which fringed it 
; the right was not very far from the shore. The ground permitted Miltiades 
to make the line of battle the same length as that of the enemy, in order to 
protect himself from a flank movement. The wings had to be strong enough 
both to repel an attempt to surround them and to effect a charge ; he 
therefore ranged the centre only a few lines deep, whilst the wings were 
relatively strong. The attack was not unexpected by the Persians ; they had 
time to form in order of battle with a centre including their picked troops, 
Persians and Sacte, while the cavalry seem to have been kept in reserve 
behind the hills. They were, however, astounded by the manner of the 
attack. According to Herodotus the space between the two lines of battle 
amounted to eight stadia. The serried ranks of the Athenians covered this 
distance at a run (in some nine minutes) chiefly to avoid the chance that the 
cavalry might fall upon them by the way, and in order to get as quickly as 
possible past the hail of Persian arrows and come to a hand-to- hand 
combat. For the Persians began their battles with a fight at a distance, and 
their army was essentially a defensive army, to which Hellenic hoplites 


were superior in a struggle of man against man. Moreover the speed of the 
forward movement must have added force to the charge of the heavy-armed 
infantry. The shock of meeting probably took place between the Cha-radra 
and the Brexisa ; the Persian foot stood firm and the fight lasted a long 
time. Finally the Athenians and Platseans with great force threw back the 
enemy, on either wing, although their centre was pierced by the Persians 
and Sacie and pursued inland. In consequence, the victorious wings left the 
vanquished to fly, wheeled inwards and turned their united front against the 
Persians and Sacse. A new fight ensued, which ended in the total defeat of 
the barbarians. Many of them were driven, in their flight, into the great 
swamp of Kato Suli, and there perished. 


In the meantime, the Persian wings which had been vanquished in the onset, 
had had some time in which to launch a number of ships and get first on 
board. In especial, the embarkation of the cavalry, which had probably 
remained behind the wings, must have been effected. This cannot have 
required very much time, since the horse-transports were flat-built vessels. 
When the Athenians wished to follow up the pursuit of the Persians and 
Sacse by the shore, they attempted to take or set fire to such ships as were 
still within reach. Thereupon there ensued a hot fight in which fell many 
men of name, such as polemarch Callimachus, the strategus Stesilaus, and 
CynsDgirus, brother of the poet JEschylus. The Athenians succeeded in 
gaining possession of only seven ships ; with the others the Persians got 
away and then made for the islet of -/gilia, to take on board the Eretrians 
they had left there. 


The Persians were already in their ships, when it was noticed in the 
Athenian camps that a signal had been made by a shield, set up apparently 
upon the height of Pentelicus. It was believed that it had been given by the 
traitors in the town. Apparently on the morning after the battle the Persian 
fleet left -\gilia and steered its course for Cape Sunium. As soon as the 
Athenians observed the direction taken, the strategi could no longer doubt 
that it was the town which was aimed at. Forthwith they started with the 
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army, and, by a rapid forced march, succeeded in reaching Athens before 
the enemy, and there set up a camp on the Heracleum, at the southern foot 
of Lycabettus, in Cynosarges. The Persian fleet soon showed itself above 
the height of Phalerum, yet made no attack, but only anchored for a time 
and then sailed back to Asia. 


Presumably Datis did not venture on a landing in sight of the Athenian 
army after the experience of Marathon. The defeat was not indeed a 
crushing one, but had been by no means insignificant, for the Persians had 
lost 6400 killed, to which a considerable number of wounded is to be added. 
Of the Athenians, 192 citizens had fallen in the battle. The town bestowed 
on them the peculiar honour of a common burial on the battle-field itself. 
Close by, a tropseum of white marble and a monument to Miltiades were 
erected. With the tithe of the spoil, the Athenians erected, amongst other 
things, a bronze group at Delphi. Every year, on the sixth of Boedromion, 
the festival of Artemis Agrotera, a great goat sacrifice was offered to that 
goddess for the crowd of defeated enemies, in fulfilment of a vow of the 
polemarch, before the battle. 


Pan, who had thrown his terror amongst the barbarians, received a 
sanctuary in the grotto on the northwest side of the rock-citadel. To him also 
an annual sacrifice was offered and a torch-race instituted. The memory of 
the victory which the Athenians, as advance guard of the Hellenes, had 
achieved always filled them with special pride. Poets and orators could not 
refer to it often enough. 


The day of the battle cannot be determined with precision. Only this much 
is certain, that the fight took place at the time of the full moon, in one of the 
last months of the summer of the year 490. For after the full moon two 
thousand Lacediemonians marched hastily from Sparta and made every 
effort to reach Athens in time. On the third day they arrived in Attica, but 
the battle had already been fought. After having viewed the scene of the 
Persian overthrow they started on their return march spreading eulogies on 
the Athenians.5’ 


In an article in the Journal of Hellenic Studies (1898), J. A. R. Munro’ 
declares that the reason the Persians chose so disadvantageous a field as 
Marathon, was purely to lure Miltiades and the troops out of Athens while 
the plot was maturing by which the supporters of Hippias should open the 
gates and admit the Persians by way of Phalerum. But as usually happens, 
something hung fire, the Spartans approached and, before the signal of the 
shield could be raised, Miltiades had routed the land forces with undreamed 
success and was hastening back to Athens. 


In this view, the strategy of the Persians becomes somewhat less 
contemptible and the march of the Spartans seems not so useless. « 


ON THE COURAGE OF THE GREEKS 


Modern history will never cease to ring with grateful praises of the 
Athenians and Platjeans for their defence of Greece against Persia. They 
were the bulwark of the Occident against the Orient, of Europe against 
Asia. The Persian scholar can see many ways in which, to his mind at least, 
it would have been best if the Asiatic conquest of Greece had not thus been 
postponed for centuries. We of to-day shall always be glad that events 
fashioned themselves as they did until Europe was ready to resist any 
general enforcement of Asiatic ideals and customs. 
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Granting the importance, then, of the victory to its fullest extent, it can-not 
but make for truth to realise how little the Greeks knew all they were doing, 
how selfish and mutually jealous they were, and in what a humble manner 
they accomplished so much more than they dreamed or desired.a The 
realism of this glorious feat could not be more vividly phrased than by Prof. 
J. P. Mahaff}/ in his Rambles and Studies in Greece : 


” Byron may well be excused for raving about the liberty of the Greeks, for 
truly their old conflict at Marathon where a thousand ill-disciplined men 
repulsed a larger number of still worse disciplined Orientals, without any 
recondite tactics, — perhaps even without any very extraordinary heroism, 
— how is it that this conflict has maintained a celebrity which has not been 
equalled by all the great battles of the world, from that day down to our 
own ? The courage of the Greeks was not of the first order. Herodotus 
praises the Athenians in this very battle for being the first Greeks that dared 
to look the Persians in the face. Their generals all through history seem 
never to feel sure of victory, and always endeavour to harangue their 
soldiers into a fury. Instead of advising coolness, they specially incite to 
rage — opy irpocr^iC^wixev^ says one of them in Thucydides — as if any 
man not in this state would be sure to estimate the danger fully, and run 
away. 


” It is, indeed, true that the ancient battles were hand to hand, and therefore 
parallel to our charges of bayonets, which are said to be very seldom carried 
out by two opposing lines, as one of them almost always gives way before 
the actual collision takes place. This must often have taken place in Greek 
battles, for, at Amphipolis, Brasidas in a battle lost seven men ; at a battle of 
Corinth, mentioned by Xenophon — an important battle, too — the slain 
amounted to eight ; and these battles were fought before the days when 
whole armies were composed of mercenaries, who spared one another, as 
Ordericus Vitalis says, ‘ for the love of God, and out of good feeling for the 
fraternity of arms.’ So, then, the loss of 192 Athenians, including some 
distinguished men, was rather a severe one. As to the loss of the Persians, I 
so totally disbelieve the Greek accounts of such things, that it is better to 
pass it by in silence. 


” Perhaps most readers will be astonished to hear of the Athenian army as 
undisciplined, and of the science of war as undeveloped, in those times. Yet 
I firmly believe this was so. The accounts of battles by almost all the 
historians are so utterly vague, and so childishly conventional, that it is 
evident these gentlemen were not only quite ignorant of the science of war, 
but could not easily find any one to explain it to them. We know that the 
Spartans, the most admired of all Greek warriors, were chiefly so admired 
because they devised the system of subordinating oflicers to one another 


within the same detachment, like our gradation from colonel to corporal. So 
orders were passed down from officer to officer, instead of being bawled 
out by a herald to a whole army. 


” But this superiority of the Spartans who were really disciplined, and went 
into battle coolly, like brave men, certainly did not extend to strategy, but 
was merely a question of better drill. As soon as any real strategist met 
them, they were helpless. Thus Iphicrates, when he devised Welling-ton’s 
plan of meeting their attacking column in line, and using missiles, 
succeeded against them, even without firearms. Tlius Epaminondas, when 
he devised Napoleon’s plan of massing troops on a single point, while 
keeping his enemy’s line occupied, defeated them witliout any considerable 
struggle. As for that general’s great l^attle of Mantinea, which seems really 
to have been introduced by some complicated strategical movements, it is a 
mere 
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hopeless jumble in our histories. But these men were in the distant future 
when the battle of Marathon was being fought. 


“Yet what signifies all this criticism? In spite of all scepticism, in spite of all 
contempt, the battle of Marathon, whether badly or well fought, and the 
troops at Marathon, whether well or ill trained, will ever be more famous 
than any other battle or army, however important or gigantic its dimensions. 
Even in this very war, the battles of Salamis and Plataea were vastly more 
important and more hotly contested. The losses were greater, the results 
were more enduring, yet thousands have heard of Marathon to whom the 
other names are unknown. So much for literary ability — so much for the 
power of talking well about one’s deeds. Marathon was fought by 
Athenians ; the Athenians eclipsed the other Greeks as far as the other 
Greeks eclipsed the rest of the world in literary power. This battle became 
the literary property of the city, hymned by poet, cited by orator, told by 
aged nurse, lisped by stammering infant ; and so it has taken its position, 


above all criticism, as one of the great decisive battles which assured the 
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liberty of the West against oriental despotism.” ; 


IF DAKIUS HAD INVADED GREECE EARLIER 


Had the first aggressive expedition of Darius, with his own personal 
command and fresh appetite for conquest, been directed against Greece 
instead of against Scythia (between 516-514 B.C.), Grecian independence 
would have perished almost infallibly. For Athens was then still governed 
by the Pisistratidse. She had then no courage for energetic self-defence, and 
probably Hippias himself, far from offering resistance, would have found it 
advantageous to accept Persian dominion as a means of strengthening his 
own rule, like the Ionian despots : moreover the Grecian habit of co-opera- 
tion was then only just commencing. But fortunately the Persian invader did 
not touch the shore of Greece until more than twenty years afterwards, in 
490 B.C. ; and during that precious interval, the Athenian character had 
undergone the memorable revolution which has been before described. 
Their energy and their organisation had been alike improved and their force 
of resistance had become decupled ; moreover, their conduct had so 
provoked the Persians that resistance was then a matter of necessity with 
them and submission on tolerable terms an impossibility. When we come to 
the grand Persian invasion of Greece, we shall see that Athens was the life 
and soul of all the opposition offered. We shall see further, that with all the 
efforts of Athens, the success of the defence was more than once doubtful ; 
and would have been converted into a very different result, if Xerxes had 
listened to the best of his own counsellors. But had Darius, at the head of 
the very same force which he conducted into Scythia, or even an inferior 
force, landed at Marathon in 514 B.C., instead of sending Datis in 490 B.C. 
— he would have found no men like the victors of Marathon to meet him. 
As far as we can appreciate the probabilities, he would have met with little 
resistance, except from the Spartans singly, who would have maintained 
their own very defensible territory against all his effort — like the Mysians 
and Pisidians in Asia Minor, or like the Mainots of Laconia in later days ; 
but Hellas generally would have become a Persian satrapy.^ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MILTIADES AND THE ALLEGED FICKLENESS OF REPUBLICS 


Happy would it have been for Miltiades if he had shared the honourable 
death of the polemarch Callimachus, in seeking to fire the ships of the 
defeated Persians at Marathon. The short sequel of his history will be found 
in melancholy contrast with the Marathonian heroism. 


His reputation had been great before the battle, and after it the admiration 
and confidence of his countrymen knew no bounds: it appears, indeed, to 
have reached such a pitch that his head was turned, and he lost both his 
patriotism and his prudence. He proposed to his countrj4men to incur the 
cost of equipping an armament of seventy ships, with an adequate armed 
force, and to place it altogether at his discretion ; giving them no intimation 
whither he intended to go, but merely assuring them that, if they would 
follow him, he would conduct them to a land where gold was abundant, and 
thus enrich them. Such a promise from the lips of the recent victor of 
Marathon was sufficient, and the armament was granted, no man except 
Miltiades knowing what was its destination. He sailed immediately to the 
island of Paros, laid siege to the town, and sent in a herald to require from 
the inhabitants a contribution of one hundred talents [£20,000 or §100,000], 
on pain of entire destruction. His pretence for this attack was, that the 
Parians had furnished a trireme to Datis for the Persian fleet at Marathon ; 
but his real motive, so Herodotus assures us, was vindictive animosity 
against a Parian citizen named Lysagoras, who had exasperated the Persian 
general Hydames against him. The Parians amused him at first with 
evasions, until they had procured a little delay to repair the defective 
portions of their wall, after which they set him at defiance ; and Miltiades in 
vain prosecuted hostilities against them for the space of twenty-six days : he 
ravaged the island, but his attacks made no impression upon the town. 
Beginning to despair of success in his military operations, he entered into 
some negotiation — such at least was tlie tale of the Parians themselves — 
with a Parian woman named Timo, priestess or attendant in the temple of 


Demeter, near the town gates. This woman, promising to reveal to him a 
secret which would place Paros in his power, induced him to visit by night a 
temple to which no male person was admissible. He leaped the exterior 
fence, and approached the sanctuary ; but on coming near, was seized with a 
panic terror and ran away, almost out of his senses : on leaping the same 
fence to get back, he strained or bruised his thigh badly, and became utterly 
disabled. In this melancholy state he was placed on shipboard, the siege 
being raised, and the whole armament returning to Athens. 
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Vehement was the indignation both of the armament and of the remaining 
Athenians against Miltiades on his return ; and Xanthippus, father of the 
great Pericles, became the spokesman of this feeling. He impeached 
Miltiades before the popular judicature as having been guilty of deceiving 
the people, and as having deserved the penalty of death. The accused 
himself, disabled by his injured thigh, which even began to show symptoms 
of gan-grene, was unable to stand, or to say a word in his own defence : he 
lay on his couch before the assembled judges, while his friends made the 
best case they could in his behalf. Defence, it appears, there was none ; all 
they could do, was to appeal to his previous services : they reminded the 
people largely and emphatically of the inestimable exploit at Marathon, 
coming in addition to his previous conquest of Lemnos. The assembled 
dicasts, or jurors, showed their sense of these powerful appeals by rejecting 
the proposition of his accuser to condemn him to death : but they imposed 
on him the penalty of fifty talents [.£10,000 or -$50,000] “for his iniquity.” 


Cornelius Nepos affirms that these fifty talents represented the expenses 
incurred by the state in fitting out the armament ; but we may more 
probably believe, looking to the practice of the Athenian dicastery in 


criminal cases, that fifty talents was the minor penalty actually proposed by 
the defenders of Miltiades themselves, as a substitute for the punishment of 
death. In those penal cases at Athens, where the punishment was not fixed 
beforehand by the terms of the law, if the person accused was found guilty, 
it was customary to submit to the jurors, subsequently and separately, the 
question as to amount of punishment : first, the accuser named the penalty 
which he thought suitable ; next, the accused person was called upon to 
name an amount of penalty for himself, and the jurors were constrained to 
take their choice between these two — no third gradation of penalty being 
admissible for consideration. Of course, under such circumstances, it was 
the interest of the accused party to name, even in his own case, some real 
and serious penalty — something which the jurors might be likely to deem 
not wholly inadequate to his crime just proved ; for if he proposed some 
penalty only trifling, he drove them to prefer the heavier sentence 
recommended by his opponent. Accordingly, in the case of Miltiades, his 
friends, desirous of inducing the jurors to refuse their assent to the 
punishment of death, proposed a fine of fifty talents as the self-assessed 
penalty of the defendant ; and perhaps they may have stated, as an argument 
in the case, that such a sum would suffice to defray the costs of the 
expedition. The fine was imposed, but Miltiades did not live to pay it : his 
injured limb mortified, and he died, leaving the fine to be paid by his son 
Cimon. 


According to Cornelius Nepos, Diodorus, and Plutarch, he was put in 
prison, after having been fined, and there died. But Herodotus does not 
mention this imprisonment, and the fact appears improbable : he would 
hardly have omitted to notice it, had it come to his knowledge. 


Thus closed the life of the conqueror of Marathon. The last act of it 
produces an impression so mournful, and even shocking — his descent 
from the pinnacle of glory to defeat, mean tampering with a temjjle-servant, 
mortal bodily hurt, undefended ignominy, and death under a sentence of 
heavy fine, is so abrupt and unprepared — that readers, ancient and modern, 
have not been satisfied without finding some one to blame for it : we must 
except Herodotus, our original authority, who recounts the transaction 
without dropping a single hint of blame against any one. To s])eak ill of the 
people, as Machiavelli has long .ago observed, is a strain in which every 


one at all times, even under a democratical government, indulges with 
impunity 
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and without provoking any opponent to reply ; and in this instance, the hard 
fate of Miltiades has been imputed to the vices of the Athenians and their 
democracy — it has been cited in proof, partly of their fickleness, partly of 
their ingratitude. But however such blame may serve to lighten the mental 
sadness arising from a series of painful facts, it will not be found justified if 
we apply to those facts a reasonable criticism. 


What is called the fickleness of the Athenians on this occasion is nothing 
more than a rapid and decisive change in their estimation of Miltiades ; 
unbounded admiration passing at once into extreme wrath. To censure them 
for fickleness is here an abuse of terms ; such a change in their opinion was 
the unavoidable result of his conduct. His behaviour in the expedition of 
Paros was as reprehensible as at Marathon it had been meritorious, and the 
one succeeded immediately after the other : what else could ensue except an 
entire revolution in the Athenian feelings ? He had employed his prodigious 
ascendency over their minds to induce them to follow him without knowing 
whither, in the confidence of an unknown booty ; he had exposed their lives 
and wasted their substance in wreaking a private grudge ; in addition to the 
shame of an unprincipled project, comes the constructive shame of not 
having succeeded in it. Without doubt, such behaviour, coming from a man 
whom they admired to excess, must have produced a violent and painful 
revulsion in the feelings of his countrymen. The idea of having lavished 
praise and confidence upon a person who forthwith turns it to an unworthy 
purpose, is one of the greatest torments of the human bosom ; and we may 
well understand that the intensity of the subsequent displeasure would be 
aggravated by this reactionary sentiment, without accusing the Athenians of 
fickleness. 


In regard to the charge of ingratitude against the Athenians, this last- 
mentioned point — sufficiency of reason — stands tacitly admitted. It is 
conceded that Miltiades deserved punishment for his conduct in reference 
to the Parian expedition, but it is nevertheless maintained that gratitude for 
his previous services at Marathon ought to have exempted him from 
punishment. But the sentiment upon which, after all, this exculpation rests, 
will not bear to be drawn out and stated in the form of a cogent or justifying 
reason. For will any one really contend, that a man who has rendered great 
services to the public, is to receive in return a license of unpunished 
misconduct for the future ? Is the general, who has earned applause by 
eminent skill and important victories, to be recompensed by being allowed 
the liberty of betraying his trust afterwards, and exposing his country to 
peril, without censure or penalty ? This is what no one intends to vindicate 
deliberately ; yet a man must be prepared to vindicate it, when he blames 
the Athenians for ingratitude towards Miltiades. It will be recollected that 
the death of Miltiades arose neither from his trial nor his fine, but from the 
hurt in his thigh. 


The charge of ingratitude against the Athenian popular juries really amounts 
to tliis — that, in trying a person accused of present crime or fault, they 
were apt to confine themselves too strictly and exclusively to the particular 
matter of charge, either forgetting or making too little account of past 
services which he might have rendered. Whoever imagines that such was 
the habit of Athenian dicasts, must have studied the orators to very little 
purpose. Their real defect was the very opposite : they were too much 
disposed to wander from the special issue before them, and to be affected 
by appeals to previous services and conduct. 


This defect is one which we .should naturally expect from a body of private, 
non-professional citizens assembled for the occasion, and which belongs 
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more or less to the system of jury-trial everywhere ; but it is the direct 
reverse of that ingratitude, or habitual insensibility to prior services, for 
AA^hich they have been so often denounced. 


The fate of Miltiades, then, so far from illustrating either the fickleness or 
the ingratitude of his countrymen, attests their just appreciation of deserts. It 
also illustrates another moral, of no small importance to the right 
comprehension of Grecian affairs ; it teaches us the painful lesson, how 
perfectly maddening were the effects of a copious draught of glory on the 
temperament of an enterprising and ambitious Greek. There can be no 
doubt, that the rapid transition, in the course of about one week, from 
Athenian terror before the battle to Athenian exultation after it, must have 
produced demonstrations towards Miltiades such as were never paid 
towards any other man in the whole history of the commonwealth. Such 
unmeasured admiration unseated his rational judgment, so that his mind 
became abandoned to the reckless impulses of insolence, and antipathy, and 
rapacity — that distempered state, for which (according to Grecian 
morality) the retributive Nemesis was ever on the watch, and which, in his 
case, she visited with a judgment startling in its rapidity, as well as terrible 
in its amount. Had Miltiades been the same man before the battle of 
Marathon as he became after it, the battle might probably have turned out a 
defeat instead of a victory. We shall presently be called upon to observe the 
same tendency in the case of the Spartan Pausanias, and even in that of the 
Athenian Themistocles. 


It is, indeed, fortunate that the reckless aspirations of Miltiades did not take 
a turn more noxious to Athens than the comparatively unimportant 
enterprise against Paros. For had he sought to acquire dominion and gratify 
antipathies against enemies at home, instead of directing his blow against a 
Parian enemy, the peace and security of his country might have been 
seriously endangered. . 


Of the despots who gained power in Greece, a considerable proportion 
began by popular conduct, and by rendering good service to their fellow- 
citizens: having first earned jDublic gratitude, they abused it for purposes of 
their own ambition. There was far greater danger, in a Grecian community, 
of dangerous excess of gratitude towards a victorious soldier, than of 


deficiency in that sentiment : hence the person thus exalted acquired a 
position such that the community found it difficult afterwards to shake him 
off. Now there is a disposition almost universal among writers and readers 
to side with an individual, especially an eminent individual, against the 
multitude ; and accordingly those who under such circumstances suspect 
the probable abuse of an exalted position, are denounced as if they 
harboured an unworthy jealousy of superior abilities. Put the truth is, that 
the largest analogies of the Grecian character justified that suspicion, and 
required the community to take precautions against the corrupting effects of 
their own enthusiasm. There is no feature which more largely pervades the 
impressible Grecian character, than a liability to be intoxicated and 
demoralised by success : there was no fault from which so few eminent 
Greeks were free : there was hardly any danger, against which it was at 
once so necessary and so difficult for the Grecian governments to take 
security — especially the democracies, where the manifestations of 
enthusiasm were always the loudest. Such is the real explanation of those 
charges which have been urged against the Grecian democracies, that they 
came to hate and ill-treat previous benefactors ; and the history of Miltiades 
illustrates it in a manner no less pointed than painful. 
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If we are to predicate any attribute of the multitude, it will rather be that of 
undue tenacity than undue fickleness ; and there will occur nothing in the 
course of this history to prove that the Athenian people changed their 
opinions on insufficient grounds more frequently than an unresponsible one 
or few would have changed. 


But there were two circumstances in the working of the Athenian 
democracy which imparted to it an appearance of greater fickleness, 
without the reality : First, that the manifestations and changes of opinion 
were all open, undisguised, and noisy : the people gave utterance to their 
present impression, whatever it was, with perfect frankness ; if their 
opinions were really changed, they had no shame or scruple in avowing it. 


Secondly, — and this is a point of capital importance in the working of 
democracy generally, — the present impression, whatever it might be, was 
not merely undisguised in its manifestations, but also had a tendency to be 
exaggerated in its intensity. This arose from their habit of treating public 
affairs in multitudinous assemblages, the well-known effect of which is, to 
inflame sentiment in every man’s bosom by mere contact with a 
sympathising circle of neighbours. Whatever the sentiment might be, — 
fear, ambition, cupidity, wrath, compassion, piety, patriotic devotion, etc., 
— and whether well-founded or ill-founded, it was constantly influenced 
more or less by such intensifying cause. This is a defect which of course 
belongs in a certain degree to all exercise of power by numerous bodies, 
even though they be representative bodies, especially when the character of 
the people, instead of being comparatively sedate and slow to move, like 
the English, is quick, impressible, and fiery, like Greeks or Italians ; but it 
operated far more powerfully on the self-acting Demos assembled in the 
Pnyx. It was in fact the constitutional malady of the democracy, of which 
the people were themselves perfectly sensible, — as we shall show 
hereafter from the securities which they tried to provide against it, — but 
which no securities could ever wholly eradicate. Frequency of public 
assemblies, far from aggravating the evil, had a tendency to lighten it. The 
people tlius became accustomed to hear and balance many different views 
as a preliminary to ultimate judgment ; they contracted personal interest and 
esteem for a numerous class of dissentient speakers ; and they even 
acquired a certain practical consciousness of their own liability to error. 


These two attributes, then, belonged to the Athenian democracy ; first, their 
sentiments of every kind were manifested loudly and openly ; next, their 
sentiments tended to a pitch of great present intensity. Of course, therefore, 
when they changed, the change of sentiment stood prominent, and forced 
itself upon every one’s notice — being a transition from one strong 
sentiment past to another strong sentiment present. And it was because such 
alterations, when they did take place, stood out so palpably to remark, that 
the Athenian people have drawn upon themselves the imputation of 
fickleness : for it is not at all true that changes of sentiment were more 
frequently produced in them by frivolous or insufficient causes, than 
changes of sentiment in other governments. ^ 


CHAPTER XVII. THE PLANS OF XERXES 


What follows is one of the most interesting parts of Herodotus. It exhibits 
the most circumstantial detail of the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, 
by a writer almost contemporary. It is also impressed with the character of 
authenticity, for it was recited to a multitude of Greeks assembled at 
Olympia, among whom doubtless there were many who had fought both at 
Salamis and Platsea./ 


When the news of the battle of INIarathon was communicated to Darius, he, 
who was before incensed against the Athenians, on account of their 
invasion of Sardis, became still more exasperated, and more inclined to 
invade Greece. He instantly therefore sent emissaries to the different cities 
under his power, to provide a still greater number of transports, horses, 
corn, and provisions. In the interval which this business employed, Asia 
experienced three years of confusion ; her most able men being enrolled for 
the Greek expedition, and making preparation for it. In the fourth, the 
Egyptians, who had been reduced by Cambyses, revolted from the Persians: 
but this only induced Darius to accelerate his preparations against both 
nations. At this juncture there arose a violent dispute among the sons of 
Darius, concerning the succession to the throne, the Persian customs 
forbidding the sovereign to undertake any expedition without naming his 
heir. Darius had three sons before he ascended the throne, by the daughter 
of Gobryas ; he had four afterwards by Atossa, daughter of Cyrus : 
Artabazanes was the eldest of the former, Xerxes of the latter. Not being of 
the same mother, a dispute arose between them ; Artabazanes asserted his 
pretensions from being the eldest of all his father’s sons, a claim which 
mankind in general consent to acknowledge. Xerxes claimed the throne 
because he was the grandson of Cyrus, to whom the Persians were indebted 
for their liberties. 


Darius having declared Xerxes his heir, prepared to march ; but in the year 
which succeeded the Egyptian revolt, he died ; having reigned thirty-six 
years, without being able to gratify his resentment against tlie Egyptians 


and Athenians who had opposed his power. On his death, Xerxes 
immediately succeeded to the throne, and from the first, seemed wholly 
inclined to the Egyptian rather than the Athenian War. But Mardonius, who 
was his cousin, being the son of Gobryas, by a sister of Darius, thus 
addressed him : 


” T should think. Sir, that the Athenians, wlio have so grievously injured the 
Persians, ought not to escape with impunity. I would nevertheless have you 
execute what you immediately propose ; but when you shall liave chastised 
the insolence of Egypt, resume the expedition against Athens. Thus will 
your reputation be established, and others in future be deterred from 
molesting your dominions.” What he said was further enforced by 
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representing the beauties of Europe, that it was exceedingly fertile, 
abounded with all kinds of trees, and deserved to be possessed by the king 
alone. 


Mardonius said this, being desirous of new enterprises, and ambitious of the 
government of Greece. Xerxes at length acceded to his counsel, to which he 
was also urged by other considerations. Some messengers came from 
Thessaly on the part of the Aleuadse, imploring the king to invade Greece ; 
to accomplish Avhicli, they used the most earnest endeavours. These 
Aleuadie were the princes of Thessaly: their solicitations were strengthened 
by the Pisistratidic, who had taken refuge at Susa, and who to the arguments 
before adduced, added others. They had among them Onomacritus, an 
Athenian, a famous priest, who sold the oracles of Musseus ; with him they 
had been reconciled previous to their arrival at Susa. This man had been 
formerly banished from Athens by the son of Pisistratus ; for Lasus of 


Hermione had detected him in the fact of introducing a pretended oracle, 
among the verses of Musaeus, intimating that the islands contiguous to 
Lemnos should be overwhelmed in the ocean. Hipparchus for this expelled 
him, though he had been very intimate with him before. He accompanied 
the Pisistratidse to Susa, who always spoke of him in terms highly 
honourable ; upon which account, whenever he appeared in the royal 
presence, he recited certain oracular verses. He omitted whatever predicted 
anything unfortunate to the barbarians, selecting only what promised them 
auspiciously; among other things he said the fates decreed that a Persian 
should throw a bridge over the Hellespont. 


Thus was the mind of Xerxes assailed by the predictions of the priest, and 
the opinions of the Pisistratidse. In the year which followed the death of 
Darius, he determined on an expedition against Greece, but commenced 
hostilities with those who had revolted from the Persians. These being 
subdued, and the whole of Egypt more effectually reduced than it had been 
by Darius, he confided the government of it to Achsemenes, his own 
brother, son of Darius. Achsemenes was afterwards slain by Inarus, a 
Lybian, the son of Psammetichus. After the subjection of Egypt, Xerxes 
prepared to lead an army against Athens, but first of all he called an 
assembly of the principal Persians, to hear their sentiments, and to deliver, 
without reserve, his own. He addressed them to the following purport : 


” You will remember, O Persians, that I am not about to execute any new 
project of my own ; I only pursue the path which has been previously 
marked out for me. I have learned from my ancestors, that ever since we 
recovered this empire from the Medes, after the depression of Astyages by 
Cyrus, we have never been in a state of inactivity. A deity is our guide, and 
auspiciously conducts us to prosperity. It must be unnecessary for me to 
relate the exploits of Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius, and the nations they 
added to our empire. For my own part, ever since my accession to the 
throne, it has been my careful endeavour not to reflect any disgrace upon 
my forefathers, by suffering the Persian power to diminish. My 
deliberations on this matter have presented me with a prospect full of glory 
; they have pointed out to me a region not inferior to our own in extent, and 
far exceeding it in fertility, which incitements are further promoted by the 


expectation of honourable revenge ; I have therefore assembled you to 
explain what I intend : 


” I have resolved, by throwing a bridge over the Hellespont, to lead my 
forces through Europe into Greece, and to inflict vengeance on the 
Athenians for the injuries offered to my father and Persia. You well know 
that this war was intended by Darius, though death deprived him of the 
means of vengeance. Considering what is due to him and to Persia, it is my 
deter- 
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mination not to remit my exertions, till Athens shall be taken and burned. 
The Athenians, unprovoked, first insulted me and my father ; under the 
conduct of Aristagoras of Miletus, our dependent and slave, they attacked 
Sardis, and consumed with fire our groves and temples. What they 
perpetrated against you, when, led by Datis and Artaphernes, you 
penetrated into their country, you know by fatal experience. Such are my 
inducements to proceed against them : but I have also additional motives. 


” Tf we reduce these and their neighbours who inhabit the country of Pelops 
the Phrygian, to our power, the Persian empire will be limited by the 
heavens alone; the sun will illuminate no country contiguous to ours ; I 
shall overrun all Europe, and with your assistance possess unlimited 
dominion. For if I am properly informed, there exists no race of men, nor 
can any city or nation be found, which if these be reduced, can possibly 
resist our arms : we shall thus subject, as well those who have, as those who 
have not, injured us. I call therefore for your assistance, which I shall 
thankfully accept and acknowledge ; I trust that with cheerfulness and 
activity you will all assemble at the place I shall appoint. To him who shall 
appear with the greatest number of well-provided troops, I will present 
those gifts which in our country are thought to confer the highest honour. 
That I may not appear to dictate my own wishes in an arbitrary manner, I 


commit the matter to your reflection, permitting every one to deliver his 
sentiments with freedom.” 


When Xerxes had finished, Mardonius made the following reply : 


” Sir, you are not only the most illustrious of all the Persians who have 
hitherto appeared, but you may securely defy the competition of posterity. 
Among other things which you have advanced, alike excellent and just, you 
are entitled to our particular admiration for not suffering the people of 
Ionia, contemptible as they are, to insult us with impunity. It would indeed 
be preposterous, if after reducing to our power the Sacse, the Indians, the 
Ethiopians, and the Assyrians, with many other great and illustrious nations, 
not in revenge of injuries received, but solely from the honourable desire of 
dominion, we should not inflict vengeance on these Greeks who, without 
provocation, have molested us. 


” There can be nothing to excite our alarm ; no multitude of troops, no 
extraordinary wealth ; we have tried their mode of fighting, and know their 
weakness. Their descendants, who under the names of lonians, Aolians, and 
Dorians, reside within our dominions, we first subdued, and now govern. 
Their prowess I myself have known, when at the command of your father I 
prosecuted a war against them. I penetrated Macedonia, advanced almost to 
Athens, and found no enemy to encounter. 


” Beside this, I am informed that in all their military undertakings, the 
Greeks betray the extremest ignorance and folly. As soon as they commence 
hostilities among themselves, their first care is to find a large and beautiful 
plain,! where they appear and give battle : the consequence is, that even the 
victors suffer severe loss ; of the vanquished I say nothing, for they are 
totally destroyed. As they use one common language, they ought in policy 
to terminate all disputes by the mediation of ambassadors, and above all 
things to avoid a war among themselves : or, if this should prove 
unavoidable, they should mutually endeavour to find a place of great 
natural strength, and 


{} The Romans, in attacking an enemy, so disposed their army, as to be able 
to rally three different times. This has been thought by many as the great 
secret of the Roman discipline ; because fortune must have failed their 


efforts three different times before they could be possibly defeated. The 
Greeks drew up their forces in one extended line, and therefore depended 
upon the effect of the first charge./] 
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then try the issue of a battle. By pursuing as absurd a conduct as I have 
described, the Greeks suffered me to advance as far as Macedonia without 
resistance. But who, Sir, shall oppose you, at the head of the forces and the 
fleet of Asia? The Greeks, I think, never can be so audacious. If however I 
should be deceived, and they shall be so mad as to engage us, they will soon 
find to their cost that in the art of war we are the first of mankind. Let us 
however adopt various modes of proceeding, for perfection and success can 
only be the result of frequent experiment.” 


In this manner, Mardonius seconded the speech of Xerxes. 


A total silence prevailed in the assembly, no one daring to oppose what had 
been said ; till at length Artabanus, son of Hystaspes, and uncle to Xerxes, 
deriving confidence from his relationship, thus delivered his sentiments : ” 
Unless, O King, different sentiments be submitted to the judgment, no 
alternative of choice remains, the one introduced is of necessity adopted. 
The purity of gold cannot be ascertained by a single specimen ; it is known 
and approved by comparing it with others. It was my advice to Darius, your 
father and my brother, that he should by no means undertake an expedition 
against the Scythians, a people without towns and cities. Allured by his 
hopes of subduing them, he disregarded my admonitions ; and proceeding 
to execute his purpose was obliged to return, having lost numbers of his 
best troops. The men, O King, whom you are preparing to attack, are far 
superior to the Scythians, and alike formidable by land and sea. I deem it 
therefore my duty to forewarn you of the dangers you will have to 
encounter. 


” You say that, throwing a bridge over the Hellespont, you will lead your 
forces through Europe into Greece ; but it may possibly happen, that either 
on land or by sea, or perhaps by both, you may sustain a defeat, for our 
enemies are reported to be valiant. Of this indeed we have had sufficient 
testimony ; for if the Athenians by themselves routed the numerous armies 
of Datis and Artaphernes, it proves that we are not, either by land or sea, 
perfectly invincible. If, preparing their fleet, they shall be victorious by sea, 
and afterwards sailing to the Hellespont, shall destroy your bridge, we may 
dread all that is bad. I do not argue in this respect from my own private 
conjecture ; we can all of us remember how very narrowly we escaped 
destruction, when your father, throwing bridges over the Thracian Bosporus 
and the Ister, passed into Scythia. The guard of this pass was entrusted to 
the lonians, whom the Scythians urged to break it down, by the most earnest 
importunity. If at this period Histiteus of Miletus had not opposed the 
sentiments of the rest, there would have been an end of the Persian name. 


” Tt is painful to repeat, and afflicting to remember, that the safety of our 
prince and his dominions depended on a single man. Listen therefore to my 
advice, and where no necessity demands it, do not involve yourself in 
danger. For the present, dismiss this meeting ; revolve the matter more 
seriously in your mind, and at a future and seasonable time make known 
your determination. For my own part, I have found from experience, that 
deliberation produces the happiest effects. In such a case, if the event does 
not answer our wishes, we still merit the praise of discretion, and fortune is 
alone to be blamed. He who is rash and inconsiderate, although fortune may 
be kind, and anticipate his desires, is not the less to be censured for 
temerity. You may have observed how the thunderbolt of heaven chastises 
the insolence of the more enormous animals, whilst it passes over without 
injury the weak and insignificant : before these weapons of the gods you 
must have seen how the proudest palaces and the loftiest trees fall and 
perish. The most conspicuous things are those which are chiefly singled out 
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as objects of the divine displeasure. From the same principle it is that a 
mighty army is sometimes overthrown by one that is contemptible : for the 
Deity in his anger sends his terrors among them, and makes them perish in a 
manner unworthy of their former glory. Perfect wisdom is the prerogative 
of Heaven alone, and every measure undertaken with temerity is liable to be 
perplexed with error, and punished by misfortune. Discreet caution, on the 
contrary, has many and peculiar advantages, which if not apparent at the 
moment, reveal themselves in time. 


” Such, O King, is my advice ; and little does it become you, O son of 
Gobryas, to speak of the Greeks in a language foolish as well as false. By 
calumniating Greece, you excite your sovereign to war, the great object of 
all your zeal : but I entreat you to forbear. Calumny is a restless vice, where 
it is indulged there are always two who offer injury. The calumniator 
himself is injurious, because he traduces an absent person ; he is also 
injurious who suffers himself to be persuaded without investigating the 
truth. The person traduced is doubly injured, first by him who propagates, 
and secondly by him who receives the calumny. If this war be a measure of 
necessity, let it be prosecuted ; but let the king remain at home with his 
subjects. Suffer the children of us two to remain in his power, as the test of 
our different opinions ; and do you, Mardonius, conduct the war with 
whatever forces you shall think expedient. If, agreeably to your 
representations, the designs of the king shall be successful, let me and my 
children perish ; but if what I predict shall be accomplished, let your 
children die, and yourself too, in case you shall return. If you refuse these 
conditions, and are still resolved to lead an army into Greece, I do not 
hesitate to declare, that all those who shall be left behind will hear that 
Mardonius, after having involved the Persians in some conspicuous 
calamity, became a prey to dogs and ravenous birds, in the territories either 
of Athens or Lacedsemon, or probably during his march thither. Thus you 
will know, by fatal experience, what those men are, against whom you 
endeavour to persuade the king to prosecute a war.” 


When Artabanus had finished, Xerxes thus angrily replied : ” Artabanus, 
you are my father’s brother, which alone prevents your receiving the 
chastisement due to your foolish speech. This mark of ignominy shall 
however adhere to you — as you are so dastardly and mean, you shall not 


accompany me to Greece, but remain at home, the companion of our 
women. Without your assistance, I shall proceed in the accomplishment of 
my designs ; for I should ill deserve to be esteemed the son of Darius, who 
was the son of Hystaspes, and reckoned among his ancestors Arsames, 
Ariaramnes, Teispes, Cyrus, Cambyses, Teispes, and Achiemenes, if I did 
not gratify my revenge upon the Athenians. I am well assured, that if we on 
our parts were tranquil, they would not be, but would invade and ravage our 
country. This we may reasonably conclude from their burning of Sardis, and 
their incursions into Asia. Neither party can therefore recede ; we must 
advance to the attack of the Greeks, or we must prepare to sustain theirs; we 
must either submit to them, or they to us ; in enmities like these there can be 
no medium. Injured as we have been, it becomes us to seek for revenge ; for 
I am determined to know what evil is to be dreaded from those whom 
Pelops the Phrygian, the slave of my ancestors, so effectually subdued, that 
even to this day they, as well as their country, are distinguished by his 
name.” 


On the approach of evening the sentiments of Artabanus gave great 
disquietude to Xerxes, and after more serious deliberation with himself in 
the night, he found himself still less inclined to the Grecian war. Having 
decided on the subject, he fell asleep, when, as the Persians relate, the 
following vision 
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appeared to him : — He dreamed that he saw before him a man of unusual 
size and beauty, who thus addressed him : ” Are you then determined, O 
Persian, contrary to your former resolutions, not to lead an army against 
Greece, although you have ordered your subjects to prepare their forces ? 
This change in your sentiments is absurd in itself, and will certainly be 
censured by the world. Resume therefore, and persist in what you had 
resolved by day.” Having said this, the vision disappeared. 


The impression made by the vision vanished with the morning. Xerxes a 
second time convoked the former meeting, and again addressed them : 


” Men of Persia,” said he, ” you will forgive me, if my former sentiments 
are changed. I am not yet arrived at the full maturity of my judgment ; and 
they who wish me to prosecute the measures which I before seemed to 
approve, do not remit their importunities. When I first heard the opinion of 
Artabanus, I yielded to the emotions of youth, and expressed myself more 
petulantly than was becoming, to a man of his years. To prove that I see my 
indiscretion, I am resolved to follow his advice. It is not my intention to 
undertake an expedition against Greece ; remain therefore in tranquillity.” 


The Persians hearing these sentiments, prostrated themselves with joy 
before the king. On the following night the same phantom appeared a 
second time to Xerxes in his sleep, and spake to him as follows : ” Son of 
Darius, disregarding my admonitions as of no weight or value, you have 
publicly renounced all thoughts of war. Hear what I say : unless you 
immediately undertake that which I recommend, the same short period of 
time which has seen you great and powerful, shall behold you reduced and 
abject.” 


Terrified at the vision, the king leaped from his couch, and sent for 
Artabanus. As soon as he approached, ” Artabanus,” exclaimed Xerxes, “in 
return for your salutary counsel, I reproached and insulted you ; but as soon 
as I became master of myself I endeavoured to prove my repentance by 
adopting what you proposed. This however, whatever may be my wishes, I 
am unable to do. As soon as my former determinations were changed, I 
beheld in my sleep a vision, which first endeavoured to dissuade me, and 
has this moment left me with threats. If what I have seen proceed from the 
interference of some deity, who is solicitous that I should make war on 
Greece, it will doubtless appear to you, and give you a similar mandate. 
This will I think be the case, if you will assume my habit, and after sitting 
on my throne retire to rest in my apartment.” 


Artabanus was at first unwilling to comply, alleging that he was not worthy 
to sit on the throne of the king. But being urged, he finally acquiesced, after 
thus expressing his sentiments : ” I am of opinion, O King, that to think 

well, and to follow what is well-advised, is alike commendable : both these 


qualities are yours ; but the artifice of evil counsellors misleads you. Thus, 
the ocean is of itself most useful to mankind, but the stormy winds render it 
injurious, by disturbing its natural surface. Your reproaches gave me less 
uneasiness than to see that when two opinions were submitted to public 
deliberation, the one aiming to restrain, the other to countenance the pride 
of Persia, you preferred that which was full of danger to yourself and your 
country, rejecting the wiser counsel, which pointed out the evil tendency of 
ambition. Now that you have changed your resolution with respect to 
Greece, a phantom has appeared, and, as you say, by some divine interpo.si- 
tion, has forbidden your present purpose of dismissing your forces. But, my 
son, I dispute the divinity of this interposition, for of the fallacy of dreams I, 
who am more experienced than yourself, can produce sufficient testimonies. 
Dreams in general originate from those incidents which have most occu- 
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pied the thoughts during the day. Two days since, you will remember that 
this expedition was the object of much warm discussion : but if this vision 
be really sent from heaven, your reasoning upon it is just, and it will 
certainly appear to me as it has done to you, expressing itself to a similar 
effect ; but it will not show itself to me dressed in your robes, and reclining 
on your couch, sooner than if I were in my own habit and my own 
apartment. No change of dress will induce the phantom, if it does appear, to 
mistake me for you. If it shall hold me in contempt, it will not appear to me, 
however I may be clothed. It unquestionably however merits attention ; its 
repeated appearance I myself must acknowledge to be a proof of its 
divinity. If you are determined in your purpose, I am ready to go to rest in 
your apartment : but till I see the phantom myself I shall retain my former 
opinions.” 


Artabanus, expecting to find the king’s dream of no importance, did as he 
was ordered. He accordingly put on the robe of Xerxes, seated himself on 
the royal throne, and afterward retired to the king’s apartment. The same 
phantom which had disturbed Xerxes appeared to him,i and thus addressed 
him : ” Art thou the man who, pretending to watch over the conduct of 
Xerxes, art endeavouring to restrain his designs against Greece ? Your 


perverseness shall be punished both now and in future ; and as for Xerxes 
himself, he has been forewarned of the evils he will suffer, if disobedient to 
my will.” 


Such were the threats which Artabanus heard from the spectre, which at the 
same time made an effort to burn out his eyes with a hot iron. Alarmed at 
his danger, Artabanus leaped from his couch, and uttering a loud cry, went 
instantly to Xerxes. After relating his vision, he thus spake to him : “Being 
a man, O King, of much experience, and having seen the undertakings of 
the powerful foiled by the efforts of the weak, I was unwilling that you 
should indulge the fervour of your age. Of the ill effects of inordinate 
ambition, I had seen a fatal proof, in the expedition which Cyrus undertook 
against the Massagetae ; I knew also what became of the army of Cambyses 
in their attack of Ethiopia ; and lastly, I myself witnessed the misfortunes of 
Darius, in his hostilities with the Scythians. The remembrance of these 
incidents induced me to believe that if you continued a peaceful reign, you 
would beyond all men deserve the character of happy : but as your present 
inclination seems directed by some supernatural influence, and as the 
Greeks seem marked out by heaven for destruction, I acknowledge that my 
sentiments are changed ; do you tlierefore make |Anown to the Persians the 
extraordinary intimations you have received, and direct your dependents to 
hasten the preparations you had before commanded. Be careful, in what 
relates to yourself, to second the intentions of the gods.” 


The vision indeed had so powerfully impressed the minds of both, that as 
soon as the morning appeared, Xerxes communicated his intentions to the 
Persians ; which Artabanus, in opposition to his former sentiments, now 
openly and warmly approved. 


Whilst everything was making ready for his departure, Xerxes saw a third 
vision. The magi to whom it was related were of opinion that it portended to 
Xerxes unlimited and universal empire. The king conceived himself to be 
crowned with the wreath of an olive tree, whose branches covered all the 
earth, but that this wreath suddenly and totally disappeared. After the above 
interpretation of the magi had been made known in the 


[} Larcherd reasonably supposes that this was a plot of Mardonius to 
impose on Xerxes ; and that some person, dressed and disguised for the 


purpose, acted the part of the ghost.] 
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national assembly of the Persians, the governors departed to their several 
provinces, eager to execute the commands they had received, in expectation 
of the promised reward. Xerxes was so anxious to complete his levies that 
no part of the continent was left without being ransacked for this purpose. 
After the reduction of Egypt, four entire years were employed in 
assembling the army and collecting provisions ; but in the beginning of the 
fifth he began his march with an immense body of forces. 6 


Darius was three years in preparing for an expedition against Greece ; in the 
fourth Egypt revolted, and in the following year Darius died ; this therefore 
was the fifth year after the battle of Marathon. Xerxes employed four years 
in making preparations for the same purpose ; in the fifth he began his 
march, he advanced to Sardis, and there wintered ; in the beginning of the 
following spring he entered Greece. This therefore was in the eleventh year 
after the battle of Marathon ; which account agrees with that given by 
Thucydides./ 


Of all the military expeditions, the fame of which has come down to us, this 
was far the greatest, much exceeding that which Darius undertook against 
Scythia, as well as the incursion made by the Scythians, who, pursuing the 
Cimmerians, entered Media, and made themselves entire masters of almost 
all the higher parts of Asia ; an incursion which afforded Darius the 
pretence for his attack on Scythia. It surpasses also the famous expedition 
of the sons of Atreus against Troy, as well as that of the Mysians and 
Teucrians before the Trojan War. These nations, passing over the Bosporus 
into Europe, reduced all the inhabitants of Thrace, advancing to the Ionian 
Sea, and thence as far as the southern part of the river Peneus. 


None of the expeditions already mentioned, nor indeed any other, may at all 
be compared with this of Xerxes. It would be difiicult to specify any nation 


of Asia, which did not accompany the Persian monarch against Greece, or 
any waters, except great rivers, which were not exhausted by his armies. 
Some supplied ships, some a body of infantry, others of horse ; some 
provided transports for the cavalry and the troops ; others brought long 
ships to serve as bridges ; many also brought vessels laden with com, all 
which preparations were made for three years, to guard against a repetition 
of the calamities which the Persian fleet had formerly sustained, in their 
attempts to double the promontory of Mount Athos. The place of 
rendezvous for the triremes was at Elseus of the Chersonesus, from whence 
detachments from the army were sent, and by force of blows compelled to 
dig a passage through Mount Athos, with orders to relieve each other at 
certain regular intervals. The undertaking* was assisted by those who 
inhabited the mountain, and the conduct of the work was confided to 
Bubares, the son of Megabazus, and Antachaius, son of Artseus, both of 
whom were Persians.’ 


This incident Richardson conceives to be utterly incredible. The 
promontory was, as he justly remarks, no more than two hundred miles 
from Athens, and yet Xerxes is said to have employed a number of men, 
three years before his crossing the Hellespont, to separate it from the 
continent, and make a canal for his shipping. Themistocles, also, who from 
the time of the battle of Marathon had been incessantly alarming the 
Athenians with another Persian invasion, never endeavoured to support his 
opinion by any allusion to this canal, the very digging of which must have 
filled all Greece with astonishment, and been the subject of every public 
conversation. Pococke, who visited Mount Athos, also deems the event 
highly improbable, and says that he could not perceive the smallest vestige 
of any such undertaking. / 
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Bury thinks that the canal was actually dug, the reason being not that which 
Herodotus later suggests, a mere desire for display, but an obedience to the 
axiom of Persian strategy that the army and the fleet should not lose touch 


with each other. But leaving the riddle unsolved, as needs we must, let us 
proceed with the narrative, Herodotus acting as guide. a 


Athos is a large and noble mountain projecting into the sea, and inhabited ; 
where it terminates on the land side, it has the appearance of a peninsula, 
and forms an isthmus of about twelve stadia in breadth : the surface of this 
is interspersed with several small hills, reaching from the Acanthian Sea to 
that of Torone, which is opposite. Where Mount Athos terminates, stands a 
Grecian city, called Sane ; in the interior parts, betwixt Sane and 


The Hellespont 


the elevation of Athos, are situated the towns of Dium, Olophyxus, Acro- 
thoum, Thyssus, and Cleonse, inhabited by Greeks. It was the object of the 
Persians to detach these from the continent. 


They proceeded to dig in this manner: the barbarians marked out the ground 
in the vicinity of Sane with a rope, assigning to each nation their particular 
station ; then sinking a deep trench, whilst they at tlie bottom continued 
digging, the nearest to them handed the earth to others standing 
immediately above them upon ladders ; it was thus progressively elevated, 
till it came to the summit, where they who stood received and carried it 
away. The brink of the trench giving way, except in that part where the 
Phoenicians were employed, occasioned a double labour ; and this, as the 
trench was no wider at top than at bottom, was unavoidable. But in this, as 
in other instances, the Ph(Knicians discovered their superior sagacity, for in 
the part allotted to them tliey commenced by making the breadtli of the 
trench twice as large as was necessary ; and thus proceeding in an inclined 
direction, they made their work at the bottom of the prescril)ed dimensions. 
In this part was a meadow, which was their public place for business and for 
commerce, and where a vast cj^uantity of corn was imported from Asia.‘ 
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Plutarch, in his treatise De Ira coJiibenda, has preserved a ridiculous letter, 
supposed to have been written by Xerxes to Mount Athos. It was to this 
effect : ” O thou miserable Athos, whose top now reaches to the heavens, I 
give thee in charge not to throw any great stones in my way, which may 
impede my work ; if thou shalt do this, I will cut thee in pieces and cast thee 
into the sea.” This threat to the mountain is however at least as sensible as 


the chastisement inflicted upon the Hellespont ; so that if one anecdote be 
true, the other may also obtain credit./ 


The motive of Xerxes in this work was, as far as we are able to conjecture, 
the vain desire of exhibiting his power, and of leaving a monument to 
posterity. Wlien with very little trouble he might have transported his 
vessels over the isthmus, he chose rather to unite the two seas by a canal, of 
sufficient diameter to admit two triremes abreast. Those employed in this 
business were also ordered to throw bridges over the river Strymon. 


For these bridges Xerxes provided cordage made of the bark of the biblos, 
and of white flax. The care of transporting provisions for the army was 
committed jointly to the Egyptians and Phoenicians, that the troops, as well 
as the beasts of burden, in this ex23edition to Greece, might not suffer from 
famine. After examining into the nature of the country, he directed stores to 
be deposited in every convenient situation, which were supplied by 
transports and vessels of burden, from the different parts of Asia. Of these, 
the greater number were carried to that part of Thrace which is called the ” 
White Coast ” ; others to Tyrodiza of the Perinthians ; the remainder were 
severally distributed at Doriscus, at Eion on the banks of the Strymon, and 
in Macedonia. 


Whilst these things were carrying on, Xerxes, at the head of all his land 
forces, left Critalla in Cappadocia, and marched towards Sardis : it was at 
Critalla that all those troops were appointed to assemble who were to at- 
tend the king by land ; who the commander was, that received from the king 
the promised gifts, on account of the number and goodness of his troops, we 
are unable to decide, nor indeed can we say whether there was any 
competition on the subject. Passing the river Halys, they came to Phrygia, 
and continuing to advance, arrived at Celcense, where are the fountains of 
the M?eander, as well as those of another river of equal size with the 
Mseander, called Catarrhactes, which rising in the public square of 
Celaenfe, empties itself into the Maeander. In the forum of this city is 
suspended the skin of Marsyas, which the Phrygians say was placed there 
after he had been flayed by Apollo. 


In this city lived a man named Pythius, son of Atys, a native of Lydia, who 
entertained Xerxes and all his army with great magnificence : he further 


engaged to supply the king with money for the war. Xerxes was on this 
induced to inquire of his Persian attendants who this Pythius was, and what 
were the resources which enabled him to make these offers : ” It is the 
same,” they replied, ” wlio presented your father Darius with a plane-tree 
and a vine of gold, and who, next to yourself, is the richest of mankind.” ^ 


\} Many wonderful anecdotes are related of the riches of individuals in 
more ancient times ; among which this does not seem to be the least 
marvellous. The sum of which Pythius is said to have been possessed 
amounted to five millions and a half of sterling money [827,500,000]; this 
is according to the estimate of Prideaux ; that given by Montfaucon differs 
essentially. “The denii,” says this last writer, “weighed eight modern louis- 
d’ors ; therefore Pythius possessed thirty-two millions of louis-d’ors” [£2’), 
(00,000, §128,000,000]. 


Montfaucon, relating the story of Pythius, adds these reflections : 


” “A man might in those days safely be rich, provided he obtained his riches 
honestly ; and how great must have been the circulation in commerce, if a 
private man could amass so prodigious a sum ! ‘ The wealth which the 
Roman Crassus possessed was not much inferior ; when 
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These last words filled Xerxes with astonishment ; and he could not refrain 
from asking Pythius himself the amount of his wealth : ” Sir,” he replied, ” I 
conceal nothing from you, nor affect ignorance ; but as I am able I will 
fairly tell you. — As soon as I heard of your approach to the Grecian sea, I 
was desirous of giving you money for the war ; on examining into the state 
of my affairs, I found that I was possessed of two thousand talents of silver, 
and four millions, wanting only seven thousand, of gold staters of Darius ; 
all this I give you — my slaves and my farms will be sufficient to maintain 


323 


me. 


” My Lydian friend,” returned Xerxes, much delighted, ” since I first left 
Persia, you are the only person who has treated my army with hospitality, or 
who, appearing in my presence, has voluntarily offered me a supply for the 
war ; you have done both ; in acknowledgment for which I offer you my 
friendship ; you shall be my host, and I will give you the seven thousand 
staters, which are wanting to make your sum of four millions complete. — 
Retain, therefore, and enjoy your property ; persevere in your present mode 
of conduct, which will invariably operate to your happiness.” 


Xerxes having performed what he promised, proceeded on his march ; 
passing by a Phrygian city, called Anava, and a lake from which salt is 
made, he came to Colossse. This also is a city of Phrygia, and of 
considerable eminence ; here the Lycus disappears, entering abruptly a 
chasm in the earth, but at the distance of seven stadia it again emerges, and 
continues its course to the Maeander. The Persian army, advancing from 
Colossse, came to Cydrara, a place on the confines of Phrygia and Lydia ; 
here a pillar had been erected by Croesus, with an inscription defining the 
boundaries of the two countries. 


On entering Lydia from Phrygia they came to a place where two roads met, 
the one on the left leading to Caria, the other on the right to Sardis : to those 
who go by the latter it is necessary to cross the Maeander, and to pass 
Callatebus, a city where honey is made of the tamarisk and wheat. Xerxes 
here found a plane tree, so very beautiful, that he adorned it with chains of 
gold, and assigned the guard of it to one of the immortal band ; the next day 
he came to the principal city of the Lydians. 


When arrived at Sardis, his first step was to send heralds into Greece, 
demanding earth and water, and commanding that preparations should be 
made to entertain him. He did not, however, send either to Athens or 
Laceda3mon : his motive for repeating the demand to the other cities, was 
the expectation that they who had before refused earth and water to Darius 
would, from their alarm at his approach, send it now ; this he wished 
positively to know. 


XERXES BRIDGES THE HELLESPONT 


Whilst he was preparing to go to Abydos, numbers were employed in 
throwing a bridge over the Hellespont, from Asia to Europe ; betwixt Sestos 
and Madytus, in the Chersonesus of the Hellespont, the coast toward the sea 


he had consecrated a tenth of his property to Hercules, and at ten thousand 
tables feasted all the people of Home, beside giving as much corn to every 
citizen as was .sufficient to last him three months, he found himself still 
possessed of seventy-one hundred Roman talents, equivalent to a million 
and a half of our money. The gold which Solomon employed in overlaying 
the sanctum sanctorum of the Temple, which was no more than thirty feet 
sciuare and thirty feet high, amounted to four millions three hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds sterling. The gold which he had in one year from 
Ophir was equal to three millions two hundred and forty thousand pounds./] 
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from Abydos i.s rough and woody. After this period, and at no remote 
interval of time, Xanthippus, son of Ariphron, and commander of the 
Athenians, in this place took Antayctes, a Persian, and governor of Sestos, 
prisoner ; he was crucified alive : he had formerly carried some females to 
the temple of Protesilaus in Elseus, and perpetrated what is detestable. 


They on whom the office was imposed proceeded in the work of the bridge, 
commencing at the side next Abydos. The Phoenicians used a cordage 
made of linen, the Egyptians the bark of the biblos : from Abydos to the 
opposite continent is a space of seven stadia. The bridge was no sooner 
completed, than a great tempest arose, which tore in pieces and destroyed 
the whole of their labour. 


When Xerxes heard of what had happened, he was so enraged, that he 
ordered three hundred lashes to be inflicted on the Hellespont, and a pair of 


fetters to be thrown into the sea. We are told that he even sent some 
executioners to brand the Hellespont with marks of ignominy ; but it is 
certain, that he ordered those who inflicted the lashes to use these barbarous 
and mad expressions : ” Thou ungracious water, thy master condemns thee 
to this punishment for having injured him without provocation. Xerxes the 
king will pass over thee, whether thou consentest or not : just is it that no 
man honours thee with sacrifice, for thou art insidious, and of an ungrateful 
fla-vour.” After thus treating the sea, the king commanded those who 
presided over the construction of the bridge to be beheaded. 


These commands were executed by those on whom that unpleasing office 
was conferred. A bridge was then constructed by a different set of 
architects, wlio 2:)erformed it in the following manner : they connected 
together ships of different kinds, some long vessels of fifty oars, others 
three-banked galleys, to the number of three hundred and sixty on the side 
towards the Euxine Sea, and three hundred and thirteen on that of the 
Hellespont.’ 


When these vessels were firmly connected to each other, they were secured 
on each side by anchors of great length ; on the upper side, because of the 
winds which set in from the Euxine ; on the lower, toward the “gean Sea, on 
account of the south and southeast winds. They left however open-ings in 
three places, sufficient to afford a passage for light vessels, which might 
have occasion to sail into the Euxine or from it : having performed this, 
they extended cables from the shore, stretching them upon large cap-stans 
of wood ; for this purpose they did not employ a number of separate cables, 
but united two of white flax with four of biblos. These were alike in 
thickness, and apparently so in goodness, but those of flax were in 
proportion much the more solid, weighing not less than a talent to every 
cubit. 


[} It seems a matter of certainty that Herodotus’ numbers must be 
erroneous. Vessels placed transversely nm.st reach to a much greater extent 
than the same number placed side by side ; yet here the greater number of 
ships is stated to have been on the side where they were arranged 
transversely, that is, across the channel, with their broadsides to the stream. 


What the true numbers were it is vain to conjecture, it is sufficient to have 
pointed out that the present must be wrong./] 


Since the Hellespont, in the neighbourhood of Abydos, has a very 
considerable bend in its course, first running northward from Abydos 
towards Sestos, and then taking a pretty sharp turn to the eastward, may it 
not have been, that the two lines of ships were disposed on different sides of 
the angle just mentioned, by which it might truly be said, that the ships in 
one line presented their heads to the Euxine, the other their sides, although 
the heads of both were presented to the current? The different numbers in 
the two lines certainly indicate different breadths of the strait, which can 
only be accounted for by their being at some distance from each other : for 
it cannot be supposed that the line was placed obliquely across the strait. 


The cables extended from each shore appear to have been for the sole 
purpose of supporting the bridgeways. The ships were kept in their places 
by anchors ahead and astern ; by the lateral pressure of each other, and by 
side-fastening.e 
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When the pass was thus secured, they sawed out rafters of wood, making 
their length equal to the space required for the bridge ; these they laid in 
order across upon the extended cables, and then bound them fast together. 
They next brought unwrought wood, which they placed very regularly upon 
the rafters ; over all they threw earth, which they raised to a proper height, 
and finished all by a fence on each side, that the horses and other beasts of 
burden might not be terrified by looking down upon the sea. 


The bridges were at length completed, and the work at Mount Athos 
finished : to prevent the canal at this last place being choked up by the flow 
of the tides, deep trenches were sunk at its mouth. The army had wintered at 
Sardis, but on receiving intelligence of the above, they marched at the 
commencement of the spring for Abydos. At the moment of their departure, 


the sun, which before gave his full light, in a bright unclouded atmosphere, 
withdrew his beams, and the darkest night succeeded. Xerxes, alarmed at 
this incident, consulted the magi upon what it might portend. They replied, 
that the protection of Heaven was withdrawn from the Greeks ; the sun, 
they observed, was the tutelar divinity of Greece, as the moon was of 
Persia. The answer was So satisfactory to Xerxes, that he proceeded with 
increased alacrity. During the march, Pythius the Lydian, who was much 
intimidated by the prodigy which had appeared, went to the king ; deriving 
confidence from the liberality he had shown and received, he thus 
addressed him : ” Sir, I entreat a favour no less trifling to you, than 
important to myself.” 


Xerxes, not imagining what he was about to ask, promised to grant it, and 
desired to know what he would have. Pythius on this became still more bold 
:” Sir,” he returned, ” I have five sons, who are all with you in this Grecian 
expedition ; I would entreat you to pity my age, and dispense with the 
presence of the eldest. Take with you the four others, but leave one to 
manage my affairs ; so may you return in safety, after the accomplishment 
of your wishes.” 


Xerxes, in great indignation, made this reply : ” Infamous man ! you see me 
embark my all in this Grecian war ; myself, my children, my brothers, my 
domestics, and my friends, how dare you then presume to mention your 
son, you who are my slave, and whose duty it is to accompany me on this 
occasion, with all your family, and even your wife ? Remember this, the 
spirit of a man resides in his ears ; when he hears what is agreeable to him, 
the pleasure diffuses itself over all his body ; but when the contrary 
happens, he is anxious and uneasy. If your former conduct was good, and 
your promises yet better, you still cannot boast of having surpassed the king 
in liberality. Although your present behaviour is base and insolent, you shall 
be punished less severely than you deserve : your former hospitality 
preserves yourself and four of your children ; the fifth, whom you most 
regard, shall pay the penalty of your crime.” 


As soon as he had finished, the king commanded the proper officers to find 
the eldest son of Pythius, and divide his body in two ; he then ordered one 


part of the body thrown on the right side of the road, the other on the left, 
whilst the army continued their march betwixt them. 


HOW THE HOST MARCHED 


The march was conducted in the following order : first of all went those 
who had the care of the baggage ; they were followed by a promiscuous 
body of strangers of all nations, without any regularity, but to the amount of 
more 
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than half the army ; after these was a considerable interval, for these did not 
join the troops where the king was ; next came a thousand horse, the flower 
of the Persian array, who were followed by the same number of spear-men, 
in like manner selected, trailing their pikes upon the ground ; behind these 
were ten sacred horses called Nissean, with very superb trappings (they take 
their name from a certain district in Media, called Nistcus, remarkable for 
producing horses of an extraordinary size) ; the sacred car of Jupiter was 
next in the procession, it was drawn by eight white horses, behind which, 
on foot, was the charioteer, with the reins in his hands, for no mortal is 
permitted to sit in this car ; then came Xerxes himself, in a chariot drawn by 
Nisiean horses ; by his side sat his charioteer, whose name was 
Patiramphes, son of Otanes the Persian. 


Such was the order in which Xerxes departed from Sardis ; but as often as 
occasion required, he left his chariot for a common carriage. A thousand of 
the first and noblest Persians attended his person, bearing their spears 
according to the custom of their country ; and a thousand horse, selected 
like the former, immediately succeeded. A body of ten thousand chosen 
infantry came next ; a thousand of these had at the extremity of their spears 
a pomegranate of gold, the remaining nine thousand, whom the former 
enclosed, had in the same manner pomegranates of silver. They who 
preceded Xerxes, and trailed their spears, had their arms decorated with 
gold : they who followed him had, as we have described, golden 
pomegranates : these ten thousand foot were followed by an equal number 


of Persian cavalry ; at an interval of about two furlongs, followed a 
numerous, irregular, and promiscuous multitude. 


From Lydia the army continued its march along the banks of the Caicus, to 
Mysia, and leaving Mount Cante on the left, proceeded through Atarnis to 
the city Carina. Moving hence over the plains of Tliebe, and passing by 
Adramyttium and Antandros, a Pelasgian city, they left Mount Ida to the 
left, and entered the district of Ilium. In the very first night which they 
passed under Ida, a furious storm of thunder and lightning arose, which 
destroyed numbers of the troops. From hence they advanced to the 
Scamander ; this river first of all, after their departure from Sardis, failed in 
supplying them with a quantity of water sufficient for their troops and 
beasts of burden. On his arrival at this river, Xerxes ascended the citadel of 
Priam, desirous of examining the place. Having surveyed it attentively, and 
satisfied himself concerning it, he ordered a thousand oxen to be sacrificed 
to the Trojan Minerva, at the same time the magi directed libations to be 
offered to the manes of the heroes ; when this was done, a panic spread 
itself in the night through the army. At the dawn of moming they moved 
forwards, leaving to the left the towns of Rhoeteum, Ophryneura, and 
Dardanus, which last is very near Abydos : the Gergithse and Teucri were to 
their right. 


On their arrival at Abydos, Xerxes desired to take a survey of all his army : 
the inhabitants had, at his previous desire, constructed for him, on an 
eminence, a seat of white marble ; upon this he sat, and directing his eyes to 
the shore, beheld at one view, his land and sea forces. He next wished to see 
a naval combat ; one was accordingly exhibited before him, in which the 
Phoenicians of Sidon were victorious. The view of this contest, as well as of 
the number of his forces, delighted Xerxes exceedingly. 


When the king beheld all the Hellespont crowded with ships, and all the 
shore, with the plains of Abydos, covered with his troops, he at first 
congratulated himself as happy, but he afterward burst into tears. 


Artabanus, the uncle of Xerxes, who with so much freedom had at first 
opposed the expedition against Greece, observed the king’s emotion : ” 
How 
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different, Sir,” said he, addressing him, “is your present behaviour, from 
what it was a few minutes since ! you then esteemed yourself happy, you 
now are dissolved in tears.” 


” My reflection,” answered Xerxes, ” on the transitory period of human life, 
excited my compassion for this vast multitude, not one of whom will 
complete the term of an hundred years ! But tell me, has the vision which 
you saw impressed full conviction on your mind, or do your former 
sentiments incline you to dissuade me from this Grecian war ? — speak 
without reserve.” 


” May the vision, O King,” replied Artabanus, ” which we have mutually 
seen, succeed to both our wishes I For my own part I am still so full of 
apprehensions, as not at all to be master of myself : after reflecting 
seriously on the subject, I discern two important things, exceedingly hostile 
to your views.” 


” What, my good friend, can these two things possibly be ? ” replied Xerxes 
;” do you think unfavourably of our land army, as not being sufficiently 
numerous ? Do you imagine the Greeks will be able to collect one more 
powerful ? Can you conceive our fleet inferior to that of our enemies ? — 
or do both these considerations together distress you ? If our force does not 
seem to you sufficiently effective, reinforcements may soon be provided.” 


” No one, Sir,” answered Artabanus, ” in his proper senses, could object 
either to your army, or to the multitude of your fleet : should you increase 
tlieir number, the more hostile would the two things be of which I speak ; I 
allude to the land and the sea. In case of any sudden tempest, you will find 
no harbour, as I conjecture, sufficiently capacious or convenient for the 
protection of your fleet ; no one port would answer this purpose, you must 
have the whole extent of the continent ; your being without a resource of 
this kind, should induce you to remember that fortune commands men, and 


not men fortune. This is one of the calamities which threaten you ; I will 
now explain the other. The land is also your enemy ; your meeting with no 
resistance will render it more so, as you will be thus seduced imperceptibly 
to advance ; it is the nature of man, never to be satisfied with success : thus, 
having no enemy to encounter every moment of time, and addition to your 
progress, will be gradually introductive of famine. He, therefore, who is 
truly wise, will as carefully deliberate about the possible event of things, as 
he will be bold and intrepid in action.” 


Xerxes made this reply : ” What you allege, Artabanus, is certainly 
reasonable ; but you should not so much give way to fear, as to see 
everything in the worst point of view : if in consulting upon any matter we 
were to be influenced by the consideration of every possible contingency, 
we should execute nothing. It is better to submit to half of the evil which 
may be the result of any measure, than to remain in inactivity from the fear 
of what may eventually occur. You are sensible to what a height the power 
of Persia has arrived, which would never have been the case, if my 
predecessors had either been biassed by such sentiments as yours, or 
listened to such advisers : it was their contempt of danger which promoted 
their country’s glory, for great exploits are always attended with 
proportionable danger. We, therefore, emulous of their reputation, have 
selected the best season of the year for our enterprise ; and having 
effectually conquered Europe, we shall return without experience of famine 
or any other calamity : we have with us abundance of provisions, and the 
nations among which we arrive will supply us with corn, for they against 
whom we advance are not shepherds, but husbandmen.” 


“Since, Sir,” returned Artabanus, “you will suffer no mention to be made of 
fear, at least listen to ray advice : where a number of things are to 
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be discussed, prolixity is unavoidable. Cyrus, son of Cambyses, made all 
Ionia tributary to Persia, Athens excepted ; do not, therefore, I entreat you, 


lead these men against those from whom they are immediately descended : 
without the lonians, we are more than a sufficient match for our opponents. 
They must either be most base, by assisting to reduce the principal city of 
their country ; or, by contributing to its freedom, will do what is most just. 
If they shall prove the former, they can render us no material service ; if the 
latter, they may bring destruction on your army. Remember, therefore, the 
truth of tlie ancient proverb. When we commence a thing we cannot always 
tell how it will end.” 


” Artabanus,” interrupted Xerxes, “your suspicions of the fidelity of the 
lonians must be false and injurious ; we have had sufficient testimony of 
their constancy, as you yourself must be convinced, as well as all those who 
served under Darius against the Scythians. It was in their power to save or 
to destroy all the forces of Persia, but they preserved their faith, their 
honour, and their gratitude ; add to this, they have left their wives, their 
children, and their wealth, in our dominions, and therefore dare not 
meditate anything against us. Indulge, therefore, no apprehensions, but 
cheerfully watch over my family and preserve my authority : to you, I 
commit the exercise of my power.” 


Xerxes after this interview dismissed Artabanus to Susa, and a second time 
called an assembly of the most illustrious Persians. As soon as they were 
met, he thus addressed them: “jNIy motive, Persians, for thus convoking 
you, is to entreat you to behave like men, and not dishonour the many great 
exploits of our ancestors : let us individually and collectively exert 
ourselves. We are engaged in a common cause ; and I the rather call upon 
you to display your valour, because I understand we are advancing against a 
warlike people, whom if we overcome, no one will in future dare oppose us. 
Let us, therefore, proceed, having first implored the aid of the gods of 
Persia.” 


On the same day they prepared to pass the bridge : the next morning, whilst 
they waited for the rising of the sun, they burned on the bridge all manner 
of perfumes, and strewed the way with branches of myrtle. When the sun 
appeared, Xerxes poured into the sea a libation from a golden vessel, and 
then addressing the sun, he implored him to avert from the Persians every 


calamity, till they should totally have vanquished Europe, arriving at its 
extremest limits. 


Xerxes then threw the cup into the Hellespont, together with a golden 
goblet, and a Persian scimitar. We are not able to determine whether the 
king, by throwing these things into the Hellespont, intended to make an 
offering to the sun, or whether he wished thus to make compensation to the 
sea, for having formerly chastised it. 


When this was done, all the infantry and the horse were made to pass over 
that part of the bridge which was toward the Euxine ; over that to the 
iEgean, went the servants of the camp, and the beasts of burden. They were 
preceded by ten thousand Persians, having garlands on their heads ; and 
these were followed by a promiscuous multitude of all nations — these 
passed on the first day. The first who went over the next day were the 
knights, and they who trailed their spears ; these also had garlands on their 
heads : next came the sacred horses, and the sacred car ; afterwards Xerxes 
himself, who was followed by a body of spear-men, and a thousand horse. 
The remainder of the army closed the procession, and at the same time the 
fleet moved to the opposite shore : it is said that the king himself was the 
last who passed the bridge. 
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As soon as Xerxes had set foot in Europe, he saw his troops driven over the 
bridge by the force of blows ; and seven whole days and as many nights 
were consumed in the passage of his army. [Later authorities than 
Herodotus say that the crossing took two days and that the term seven days 
and nights was based first on the greatly exaggerated estimate of Xerxes’ 
host, and secondly on the peculiar sanctity of the number seven. ] 


When Xerxes had passed the Hellespont, an inhabitant of the country is said 
to have exclaimed : “Why, O Jupiter, under the appearance of a Persian, and 
for the name of Jupiter taking that of Xerxes, art thou come to distract and 


persecute Greece ? or why bring so vast a multitude, when able to 
accomplish thy purpose without them?” 


When all were gone over, and were proceeding on their march, a wonderful 
prodigy appeared, which, though disregarded by Xerxes, had an obvious 
meaning — a mare brought forth a hare : from this it might have been 
inferred, that Xerxes, who had led an army into Greece with much 
ostentation and insolence, should be involved in personal danger, and 
compelled to return with dishonour. Whilst yet at Sardis, he had seen 
another prodigy — a mule produced a young one, which had the marks of 
both sexes those of the male being beneath. 


Neither of these incidents made any impression on his mind, and he 
continued to advance with his army by land, whilst his fleet, passing 
beyond the Hellespont, coasted along the shore in an opposite direction. 
The latter sailed toward the west, to the promontory of Sarpedon, where 
they were commanded to remain ; the former proceeded eastward through 
the Chersonesus, having on their right the tomb of Helle, the daughter of 
Athamas ; on their left the city of Cardia. Moving onward, through the 
midst of a city called Agora, they turned aside to the Gulf of Melas, and a 
river of the same name, the waters of which were not sufficient for the 
troops. Having passed this river, which gives its name to the above- 
mentioned gulf, they directed their march westward, and passing “nos, a 
city of Aolis, and the lake Stentoris, they came to Doriscus. 


Doriscus is on the coast, and is a spacious plain of Thrace, through which 
the great river Hebrus flows. Here was a royal fort called Doriscus, in 
which Darius, in his expedition against Scythia, had placed a Persian 
garrison. This appearing a proper place for the purpose, Xerxes gave orders 
to have his army here marshalled and numbered. The fleet being all arrived 
off the shore near Doriscus, their officers arranged them in order near where 
Sale, a Samothracian town, and Zone are situated. At the extremity of this 
shore is the celebrated promontory of Serrhium, which formerly belonged 
to the Ciconians. The crews having brought their vessels to shore, enjoyed 
an interval of repose, whilst Xerxes was drawing up his troops on the plain 
of Doriscus. & 


THE SIZE OF XERXES’ ARMY 


A curious instance of extreme critical scepticism is the opinion of the 
English lexicographer, Charles Richardson : ” I remain still in doubt,” says 
he, “whether any such expedition was ever undertaken by the paramount 
sovereign of Persia. Disguised in name by some Greek corruption, Xerxes 
may poesibly have been a feudatory prince or viceroy of the western 
districts ; and that an invasion of Greece may have possibly taken place 
under this 


[1 This story will probably excite a smile from the English reader, whom it 
will remind of Mary Tofts and her rabbits. — Beloe.] 
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prince, I shall readily believe, but upon a scale I must also believe infinitely 
narrower than the least exaggerated description of the Greek historians.” 


In Herodotus the reputed followers of Xerxes amount to 5,283,220 ; 
Isocrates, in his PanatJienaicos/ estimates the land army in round numbers 
at five million. And with them Plutarch in general agrees ; but such myriads 
appeared to Diodorus, Pliny, jElianus, and other later writers, so much 
stretched beyond all belief, that they at once cut off about four-fifths, to 
bring them within the line of possibility. Yet what is this, but a singular and 
very unauthorised liberty in one of the most consequential points of the 
expedition? What circumstance in the whole narration is more explicit in 
Herodotus, or by its frequent repetition, not in figures, but in words at 
length, seems less liable to the mistake of copiers ? 


Upon this subject, Larcher <^, who probably had never seen Richardson’s 
book, writes as follows : 


” This immense army astonishes the imagination, but still is not incredible. 
All the people dependent on Persia were slaves ; they were compelled to 
march, without distinction of birth or profession. Extreme youth or 
advanced age were probably the only reasons which excused them from 


bearing arms. The only reasonable objection to be made to this recital of 
Herodotus is that which Voltaire has omitted to make — where were 
provisions to be had for so numerous an army? But Herodotus has 
anticipated this objection: ‘ We have with us,’ says Xerxes, ‘ abundance of 
provisions, and all the nations among which we shall come, not being 
shepherds, but husbandmen, we shall find corn in their country, which we 
shall appropriate to our own use.’ Subsequent writers have, it is true, 
differed from Herodotus, and diminished the number of the army of Xerxes 
; but Herodotus, who was in some measure a contemporary, and who 
recited his history to Greeks assembled at Olympia, where were many who 
fought at Salamis and Platsea, is more deserving of credit than later 
historians.” 


The truth perhaps may lie betwixt the two different opinions of Richardson 
and Larcher. It is not likely, as there were many exiles from Greece at the 
court of Persia, that Xerxes should be ignorant of the numbers and 
resources of Greece. To lead there so many millions seems at first sight not 
only unnecessary but preposterous. Admitting that so vast an army had 
marched against Greece, no one of common-sense would have thought of 
making an attack by the way of Thermopylee, where the passage must have 
been so tedious, and any resistance, as so few in proportion could possibly 
be brought to act, might be made almost on equal terms : whilst, on the 
contrary, to make a descent, the}’/ had the whole range of coast before 
them. With respect to provisions, the difficulty appears still greater, and 
almost insurmountable. We cannot think, with Larcher, that the numbers 
recorded by Herodotus are consistent with probability. 


Rennelle says, that the Persians may be compared, in respect to the rest of 
the army of Xerxes, with the Europeans in a British army in India, 
composed chiefly of sepoys and native troops. 


Probably Xerxes had not many more actual soldiers than the Greeks ; the 
rest were desultory hordes fit only for plunder, and four-fifths of the whole 
were followers of the camp with rice, provisions, etc. The army that 
marched under Lord Cornwallis at the siege of Seringapatam, in the first 
campaign, consisted of twenty thousand troops, but the followers were 
more than one hundred thousand. This is the case in all Eastern countries./ 


But let us hear what Herodotus has to say concerning the size of Xerxes’ 
horde, for after all the modern critics have only his account as a basis ; 
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We are not able to specify what number of men each nation supplied, as no 
one has recorded it. The whole amount of the land forces was seventeen 
hundred thousand. Their mode of ascertaining the number was this : they 
drew up in one place a body of ten thousand men ; making these stand 
together as compactly as possible, they drew a circle round them. 
Dismissing these, they enclosed the circle with a wall breast high ; into this 
they introduced another and another ten thousand, till they thus obtained the 
precise number of the whole. They afterwards ranged each nation apart. 


The generals in chief of all the infantry were Mardonius, son of Gobryas ; 
Tritantsechmes, son of Artabanus, who had given his opinion against the 
Grecian war ; and Smerdomenes, son of Otanes, which last two were sons 
of two brothers of Darius, the uncles of Xerxes. To the above may be added 
Masistes, son of Darius by Atossa ; Gergis, son of Arinus ; and Megabyzus, 
son of Zopyrus. 


These were the commanders of all the infantry, except of the ten thousand 
chosen Persians, who were led by Hydarnes, son of Hydarnes. These were 
called the Immortal Band, and for this reason, if any of them died in battle, 
or by any disease, his place was immediately supplied. They were thus 
never more nor less than ten thousand. The Persians surpassed all the rest of 
the army, not only in magnificence but valour ; they were also remarkable 
for the quantity of gold which adorned them: they had with them carriages 
for their women, and a vast number of attendants splendidly provided. They 
had also camels and beasts of burden to carry their provisions, beside those 
for the common occasions of the army. The Persian horse, except a small 
number, whose casques were ornamented with brass and iron, were habited 
like the infantry. 


There appeared of the Sagartii a body of eight thousand horse. These people 
lead a pastoral life, were originally of Persian descent, and used the Persian 
language : their dress is something betwixt the Persian and the Pac-tyan ; 
they have no offensive weapons, either of iron or brass, except their daggers 
: their principal dependence in action is upon cords made of twisted leather, 
which they use in this manner : when they engage an enemy they throw out 
these cords, having a noose at the extremity ; if they entangle in them either 
horse or man, they without difficulty put them to death. These forces were 
embodied with the Persians. The cavalry of the Medes, and also of the 
Cissians, are accoutred like their infantry. The Indian horse likewise were 
armed like their foot ; but beside led horses they had chariots of war, drawn 
by horses and wild asses. The armour of the Bactrian and Caspian horse and 
foot were alike. This was also the case with the Africans, only it is to be 
observed that these last all fought from chariots. The Paricanian horse were 
also equipped like their foot, as were the Arabians, all of whom had camels, 
by no means inferior to the horse in swiftness. 


These were the cavalry, who formed a body of eighty thousand, exclusive 
of camels and chariots. They were drawn up in regular order, and the 
Arabians were disposed in the rear, that the horses might not be terrified, as 
a horse cannot endure a camel. Ilarmamithres and Titha3us, the sons of 
Datis, commanded the cavalry ; they had shared this command with 
Pharnuches, but he had been left at Sardis indisposed. As the troops were 
marching from Sardis he met with an unfortunate accident : a dog ran under 
the feet of his horse, which being terrified reared up and threw his rider. 
Pharnuches was in consequence seized with a vomiting of blood, which 
finally terminated in a consumption. His servants, in compliance with the 
orders of their master, led the horse to the place where the accident 
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happened, and there cut off his legs at the knees. Thus was Pharnuches 
deprived of his command. & 


We give the account of the Persian fleet as stated by Herodotus, that the 
reader may compare it with that which follows of Diodorus Siculus : 


Phoenicians 300 
Egyptians ... » 200 
Cyprians 150 
Cilicians 100 
Pamphylians 30 
Lycians 50 
Dorians 30 
Carians 70 
lonians 100 
Islanders * 17 
Aolians 60 


People of the Hellespont 100 


1207 

According to Diodorus Siculus, 
Dorians 40 

jEoliaus 40 

lonians 100 


Hellespontians 80 


Islanders 50 
Egyptians 200 
Phcenicians 300 
Cilicians 80 
Carians 80 
Pamphylians 40 
Lycians 40 


Cyprians 150 


1200/ 


The commanders-in-chief of the sea forces were Ariabignes, son of Darius, 
Prexaspes, son of Aspathines, and Megabazus, son of Megabates, together 
with Achsemenes, another’ son of Darius. The other leaders wo forbear to 
specify, it not appearing necessary ; but it is impossible not to speak, and 
with admiration, of Artemisia, who, though a female, served in this Grecian 
expedition. On the death of her husband she enjoyed the supreme authority, 
for her son was not yet grown up, and her great spirit and vigour of mind 
alone induced her to exert herself on this occasion. She was the daughter of 
Lygdamis, by her father’s side of Halicarnassus, by her mother of Cretan 
descent. She had the conduct of those of Halicarnassus, Cos, Nisyros, and 
Calynda. She furnished five ships, which next to those of the Sidonians, 
were the best in the fleet. She was also distinguished among all the allies for 
the salutary counsels which she gave the king. Such were the maritime 
forces. ^ Leaving this vast armament on its prosperous course towards 
Greece, let us see what has been happening meanwhile in that busy little 
nation. 


Greek Rings 


CHAPTER XVIII. PROCEEDINGS IN GREECE FROM MARATHON 
TO THERMOPYLA” 


O Land of Solon, Plato, and of men 
Whose glorious like earth ne’er shall see again ! 


— Nicholas Michell. 


Our information respecting the affairs of Greece immediately after the 
repulse of the Persians from Marathon, is very scanty. 


Cleomenes and Leotychides, the two kings of Sparta (the former belonging 
to the elder or Eurysthenid, the latter to the younger or the Proclid, race), 
had conspired for the purpose of dethroning the former Proclid king 
Demaratus : and Cleomenes had even gone so far as to tamper with the 
Delphian priestess for this purpose. His manoeuvre being betrayed shortly 
afterwards, he was so alarmed at the displeasure of the Spartans, that he 
retired into Thessaly, and from thence into Arcadia, where he employed the 
powerful influence of his regal character and heroic lineage to arm the 
Arcadian people against his country. The Spartans, alarmed in their turn, 
voluntarily invited him back with a promise of amnesty. But his renewed 
lease did not last long : his habitual violence of character became 
aggravated into decided insanity, insomuch that he struck with his stick 
whomsoever he met ; and his relatives were forced to confine him in chains 
under a helot sentinel. By severe menaces, he one day constrained this man 
to give him his sword, with which he mangled himself dreadfully and 
perislied. 


But what surprises us most is, to hear that the Spartans, usually more 
disposed than other Greeks to refer every striking phenomenon to divine 
agency, recognised on this occasion nothing but a vulgar physical cause : 
Cleomenes had gone mad (they affirmed) through habits of intoxication, 
learnt from some Scythian envoys who had come to Sparta. 


The general course of the war witli -\gina, and especially the failure of the 
enterprise concerted with Nicodromus in consequence of delay in 
borrowing ships from Corinth, were well calculated to impress upon the 
Athenians the necessity of enlarging their naval force. And it is from the 
present time that we trace among them the first growth of that decided 
tendency towards maritime activity which coincided so happily with the 
expansion of their democracy, and opened a new phase in Grecian history 
as well as a new career for themselves. 


The exciting effect produced upon them by the repulse of the Persians at 
Marathon has been dwelt upon. Miltiades, the victor in that field, hav-ing 
been removed from the scene under circumstances already described, 
Aristides and Themistocles became the chief men at Athens : and the 
former 
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was chosen archon during the succeeding year. His exemplary uprightness 


in magisterial functions ensured to him lofty esteem from the general 
public, not without a certain proportion of active enemies, some of them 


sufferers by his justice. These enemies naturally became partisans of his 
rival Themistocles, who had all the talents necessary for bringing them into 
co-opera- tion : and the rivalry between the two chiefs became so bitter and 
menacinor, that even Aristides himself is reported to have said, ” If the 
Athenians were wise, they would cast both of us into the barathrum.” 


THEMISTOCLES AND ARISTIDES 


Of the particular points on which their rivalry turned, we are unfortunately 
little informed. But it is highly probable that one of them Avas the 
important change of policy above alluded to, — the conversion of Athens 
from a land-power into a sea-power ; the development of this new and 
stirring element in the minds of the people. By all authorities, this change of 
policy is ascribed principally and sjjecially to Themistocles. On that 
account, if for no other reason, Aristides would probably be found opposed 
to it : but it was moreover a change not in harmony with that old-fashioned 
Hellenism, undisturbed uniformity of life, and narrow range of active duty 
and experience which Aristides seems to have approved in common with 
the subsequent philosophers. The seaman was naturally more of a wanderer 
and cosmopolite than the heavy-armed soldier : the modern Greek seaman 
even at this moment is so to a remarkable degree, distinguished 
Themistocles for the variety of his ideas, and the quickness of his 
intelligence : the land-service was a type of steadiness and inflexible ranks, 
the sea-service that of mutability and adventure. Such was the idea strongly 
entertained by Plato and other philosophers : though we may remark that 
they do not render justice to the Athenian seaman, whose training was far 
more perfect and laborious, and his habits of obedience far more complete, 
than that of the Athenian hoplite or horseman : a training beginning with 
Themistocles, and reaching its full perfection about the commencement of 
the Peloponnesian War. 


In recommending extraordinary efforts to create a navy as well as to acquire 
nautical practice, Themistocles displayed all that sagacious appreciation of 
the circumstances and dangers of the time for which Thucydides gives him 
credit : and there can be no doubt that Aristides, though the honester 
politician of the two, was at this particular crisis the less essential to his 
country. Not only was there the struggle with \Egina, a maritime power 
equal or more than equal, and within sight of the Athenian harbour, but 
there was also in the distance a still more formidable contingency to guard 
against. The Persian armament had been driven with disgrace from Attica 
back to Asia ; but the Persian monarch still remained with undiminished 


means of aggression as well as increased thirst for revenge ; and 
Themistocles knew well that the danger from that quarter would recur 
greater than ever. He believed that it would recur again in the same way, by 
an expedition across the “gean like that of Datis to Marathon ; against 
which the best defence would be found in a numerous and well-trained 
fleet. 
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Nor could the large preparations of Darius for renewing the attack remain 
unknown to a vigilant observer, extending as they did over so many Greeks 
subject to the Persian empire. Such positive warning was more than enough 
to stimulate the active genius of Themistocles, who now prevailed upon his 
countrymen to begin with energy the work of maritime preparation, as well 
against (gina as against Persia. Not only were two hundred new ships built, 
and citizens trained as seamen, but the important work was commenced, 
during the year when Themistocles was either archon or general, of forming 
and fortifying a new harbour for Athens at Piraeus, instead of the ancient 
open bay of Phalerum. The latter was indeed somewhat nearer to the city, 
but Piraeus with its three separate natural ports, admitting of beino-closed 
and fortified, was incomparably superior in safety as well as in 
convenience. It is not too much to say with Herodotus, that the JEginetan 
war was ” the salvation of Greece, by constraining the Athenians to make 
themselves a maritime power.” The whole efficiency of the resistance 
subsequently made to Xerxes turned upon this new movement in the 
organisation of Athens, allowed as it was to attain tolerable completeness 
through a fortunate concurrence of accidents ; for the important delay of ten 
years between the defeat of Marathon and the fresh invasion by which it 
was to be avenged was, in truth, the result of accident. First, the revolt of 
Egypt ; next, the death of Darius ; thirdly, the indifference of Xerxes at his 
first accession towards Hellenic matters — postponing until 480 B.C., an 
invasion which would naturally have been undertaken in 487 or 486 B.C., 
and which would have found Athens at that time without her wooden walls 
— the great engine of her subsequent salvation. 


Another accidental help, without which the new fleet could not have been 
built — a considerable amount of public money — was also by good 
fortune now available to the Athenians. It is first in an emphatic passage of 
the poet JEschylus, and next from Herodotus on the present occasion, that 
we hear of the silver mines of Laurium in Attica, and the valuable produce 
which they rendered to the state. At what time they first began to be 
worked, we have no information ; but it seems hardly possible that they 
could have been worked with any spirit or profitable result, until after the 
expulsion of Hippias and the establishment of the democratical constitution 
of Clisthenes. Neither the strong local factions, by which different portions 
of Attica were set against each other before the time of Pisistratus — nor 
the rule of that despot succeeded by his two sons — were likely to afford 
confidence and encouragement. But when the democracy of Clisthenes first 
brought Attica into one systematic and comprehensive whole, with equal 
rights assigned to each part, and with a common centre at Athens — the 
power of that central government over the mineral wealth of the country, 
and its means of binding the whole people to respect agreements concluded 
with individual underta-kers, would give a new stimulus to private 
speculation in the district of Laurium. It was the practice of the Athenian 
government either to sell, or to let for a long term of years, particular 
districts of this productive region to individuals or companies ; on 
consideration partly of a sum or fine paid down, partly of a reserved rent 
equal to one twenty-fourth part of the gross produce. 


We are told by Herodotus that there was in the Athenian treasury, at the 
time when Themistocles made his proposition to enlarge the naval force, a 
great sum arising from the Laurian mines, out of which a distribution was 
on the point of being made among the citizens — ten draclmue [about 8 
shillings or $2] to each man. Themistocles availed himself of this precious 
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opportunity — set forth the necessities of the war with jEgina, and the still 
more formidable menace from the great enemy in Asia — and prevailed 


upon the people to forego the promised distribution for the purpose of 
obtaining an efficient navy. One cannot doubt that there must have been 
many speakers who would try to make themselves popular by opposing this 
proposition and supporting the distribution ; insomuch that the power of the 
people generally to feel the force of a distant motive as predominant over a 
present gain, deserves notice as an earnest of their approaching greatness. 


Immense indeed was the recompense reaped for this self-denial, not merely 
by Athens but by Greece generally, when the preparations of Xerxes came 
to be matured, and his armament was understood to be approaching. The 
orders for equipment of ships and laying in of provisions, issued by the 
Great King to his subject Greeks in Asia, the yEgean, and Thrace, would of 
course become known throughout Greece proper ; especially the vast labour 
bestowed on the canal of Mount Athos, which would be the theme of 
wondering talk with every Thasian or Acanthian citizen who visited the 
festival games in the PeloiAonnesus. All these premonitory evidences were 
public enough, without any need of that elaborate stratagem whereby the 
exiled Demaratus is alleged to have secretly transmitted, from Susa to 
Sparta, intelligence of the approaching expedition. The formal 
announcements of Xerxes all designated Athens as the special object of his 
wrath and vengeance. Other Grecian cities might thus hope to escape 
without mischief : so that the prospect of the great invasion did not at first 
provoke among them any unanimous disposition to resist. Accordingly, 
when the first heralds despatclied by Xerxes from Sardis in the autumn of 
481 B.C., a little before his march to the Hellespont, addressed themselves 
to the different cities with demand of earth and water, many were disposed 
to comply. Neither to Athens, nor to Sparta, were any heralds sent ; and 
these two cities were thus from the beginning identified in interest and in 
the necessity of defence. Both of them sent, in this trying moment, to 
consult the Delphian oracle ; while both at the same time joined to convene 
a Panhellenic congress at the Isthmus of Corinth, for the purpose of 
organising resistance against the expected invader. 


CONGEESS AT CORINTH 


We have pointed out the various steps whereby the separate states of Greece 
were gradually brought, even against their own natural instincts, into 
something approaching more nearly to political union. The present 
congress, assembled under the influence of common fear from Persia, has 
more of a Panhellenic character than any political event which has yet 
occurred in Grecian history. It extends far beyond the range of those 
Peloponnesian states which constitute the immediate allies of Sparta: it 
comprehends Athens, and is even summoned in part by her strenuous 
instigation : moreover it seeks to combine every city of Hellenic race and 
language, however distant, which can be induced to take part in it — even 
the Cretans, Corcyrseans, and Sicilians. It is true that all these states do not 
actually come, but earnest efforts are made to induce them to come : the 
dispersed brethren of the Hellenic family are entreated to marshal 
themselves in the same ranks for a joint political purpose — the defence of 
the common hearth and metropolis of the race. This is a new fact in Grecian 
history, opening scenes and ideas unlike to anything which has gone before 
— enlarging prodigiously the functions and duties 
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connected with that headship of Greece which had hitherto been in the 
hands of Sparta, but which is about to become too comprehensive for her to 
manage — and thus introducing increased habits of co-operation among the 
subordinate states, as well as rival hopes of aggrandisement among the 
leaders. The congress at the Isthmus of Corinth marks such further advance 
in the centralising tendencies of Greece, and seems at first to promise an 
onward march in the same direction : but the promise will not be found 
realised. 


Its first step was indeed one of inestimable value. While most of the 
deputies present came prepared, in the name of their respective cities, to 


swear reciprocal fidelity and brotherhood, they also addressed all their 
efforts to appease the feuds and dissensions which reigned among particular 
members of their own meeting. Of these the most prominent, as well as the 
most dangerous, was the war still subsisting between Athens and “gina. The 
latter was not exempt, even now, from suspicions of medising {i. e., 
embracing the cause of the Persians), which had been raised by her giving 
earth and water ten years before to Darius. But her present conduct afforded 
no countenance to such suspicions : she took earnest part in the congress as 
well as in the joint measures of defence, and willingly consented to 
accommodate her difference with Athens. In this work of reconciling feuds, 
so essential to the safety of Greece, the Athenian Themistocles took a 
prominent part, as well as Cheileus of Tegea in Arcadia. The congress 
proceeded to send envoys and solicit co-operation from such cities as were 
yet either equivocal or indifferent, especially Argos, Corcyra, and the 
Cretan and Sicilian Greeks; and at the same time to despatch spies across to 
Sardis, for the purpose of learning the state and prospects of the assembled 
army. 


These spies presently returned, having been detected, and condemned to 
death by the Persian generals, but released by express order of Xerxes, who 
directed that the full strength of his assembled armament should be shown 
to them, in order that the terror of the Greeks might be thus magnified. The 
step was well calculated for such a purpose : but the discouragement 
throughout Greece was already extreme, at this critical period when the 
storm was about to burst upon them. Even to intelligent and well-meaning 
Greeks, much more to the careless, the timid, or the treacherous — Xerxes 
with his countless host appeared irresistible, and indeed something more 
than human. Of course such an impression would be encouraged b}^ the 
large number of Greeks already his tributaries : and we may even trace the 
manifestation of a wish to get rid of the Athenians altogether, as the chief 
objects of Persian vengeance and chief hindrance to tranquil submission. 
This despair of the very continuance of Hellenic life and autonomy breaks 
forth even from the sanctuary of Hellenic religion, the Delphian temple ; 
when the Athenians, in their distress and uncertainty, sent to consult the 
oracle. Hardly had their two envoys performed the customary sacrifices, 
and sat down in the inner chamber near the priestess Aristonice, when she 
at once exclaimed : ” Wretched men, why sit ye there ? Quit your land and 


city, and flee afar ! Head, body, feet, and hands are alike rotten : fire and 
sword, in tlie train of the Syrian cliariot, shall overwhelm you : nor only 
your city, but other cities also, as well as many even of the temples of the 
gods — which are now sweating and trembling with fear, and foreshadow, 
by drops of blood on their roofs, the hard calamities impending. Get ye 
away from the sanctuary, with your souls steeped in sorrow.” 


So terrific a reply had rarely escaped from the lips of the priestess. The 
envoys were struck to the earth by it, and durst not carry it back to Athens. 
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In their sorrow they were encouraged yet to hope by an influential Delphian 
citizen named Timon (we trace here as elsewhere the underhand working of 
these leading Delphians on the priestess), who advised them to provide 
themselves with the characteristic marks of supplication, and to approach 
the oracle a second time in that imploring guise : ” O lord, we pray thee 
(they said), have compassion on these boughs of supplication, and deliver to 
us something more comfortable concerning our country ; else we quit not 
thy sanctuary, but remain here until death.” Upon which the priestess 
replied: ” Athene with all her prayers and all her sagacity cannot propitiate 
Olympian Zeus. But this assurance I will give you, firm as adamant. When 
everything else in the land of Cecrops shall be taken, Zeus grants to Athene 
that the wooden wall alone shall remain unconquered, to defend you and 
your children. Stand not to await the assailing horse and foot from the 
continent, but turn your backs and retire: you shall yet live to fight another 
day. 0 divine “alamis, thou too shalt destroy the children of women, either 
at the seed-time or at the harvest.” 


This second answer was a sensible mitigation of the first. It left open some 
hope of escape, though faint, dark, and unintelligible : and the envoys wrote 
it down to carry back to Athens, not concealing probably the terrific 
sentence which had preceded it. When read to the people, the obscurity of 
the meaning provoked many different interpretations. What was meant by ” 


the wooden wall ” ? Some supposed that the Acropolis itself, which had 
originally been surrounded with a wooden palisade, was the refuge pointed 
out ; but the greater number, and among them most of those who were by 
profession expositors of prophecy, maintained that the wooden wall 
indicated the fleet. But these professional expositors, while declaring that 
the god bade them go on shipboard, deprecated all idea of a naval battle, 
and insisted on the necessity of abandoning Attica forever : the last lines of 
the oracle, wherein it was said that Salamis would destroy the children of 
women, appeared to them to portend nothing but disaster in the event of a 
naval combat. Such was the opinion of those who passed for the best 
expositors of the divine will. It harmonised completely with the despairing 
temper then prevalent, heightened by the terrible sentence pronounced in 
the first oracle ; and emigration to some foreign land presented itself as the 
only hope of safety even for their persons. The fate of Athens — and of 
Greece generally, which would have been helpless without Athens — now 
hung upon a thread, when Themistocles, the great originator of the fleet, 
interposed with equal steadfastness of heart and ingenuity, to insure the 
proper use of it. He contended that if the god had intended to designate 
Salamis as the scene of a naval disaster to the Greeks, that island would 
have been called in the oracle by some such epithet as ” wretched Salamis : 
” but the fact that it was termed ” divine Salamis,” indicated that the parties, 
destined to perish there, were the enemies of Greece, not the Greeks 
themselves. He encouraged his countrymen therefore to abandon their city 
and country, and to trust themselves to the fleet as the wooden wall 
recommended by the god, but with full determination to fight and conquer 
on board. Great indeed were the consequences which turned upon this bold 
stretch of exegetical conjecture. Unless the Athenians had been persuaded, 
by some plausible show of interpretation, that the sense of the oracle 
encouraged instead of forbidding a naval combat, they would in their 
existing depression have abandoned all thought of resistance. 


Even with the help of an encouraging interpretation, however, nothing less 
than the most unconquerable resolution and patriotism could have 
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enabled the Athenians to bear up against such terrific denunciations from 
the Delphian god, and persist in resistance in place of seeking safety by 
emigration. Herodotus emphatically impresses this truth upon his readers : 
nay, he even steps out of his way to do so, proclaiming Athens as the real 
saviour of Greece. Writing as he did about the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War — at a time when Athens, having attained the 
maximum of her empire, was alike feared, hated, and admired, by most of 
the Grecian states — he knows that the opinion which he is giving will be 
unpopular with his hearers generally, and he apologises for it as something 
wrung from him against his will by the force of the evidence. Nor was it 
only that the Athenians dared to stay and fight against immense odds : they, 
and they alone, threw into the cause that energy and forwardness whereby it 
was enabled to succeed, as will appear further in the sequel. 


But there was also a third way, not less deserving of notice, in which they 
contributed to the result. As soon as the congress of deputies met at the 
Isthmus of Corinth, it became essential to recognise some one commanding 
state : and with regard to the land-force, no one dreamt of contesting the 
pre-eminence of Sparta. But in respect to the fleet, her pretensions were 
more disputable, since she furnished at most only sixteen ships, and little or 
no nautical skill ; while Athens brought two-thirds of the entire naval force, 
with the best ships and seamen. Upon these grounds the idea was at first 
started, that Athens should command at sea and Sparta on land : but the 
majority of the allies manifested a decided repugnance, announcing that 
they would follow no one but a Spartan. To the honour of the Athenians, 
they at once waived their pretensions, as soon as they saw that the unity of 
the confederate force at this moment of peril would be compromised. To 
appreciate this generous abnegation of a claim in itself so reasonable, we 
must recollect that the love of pre-eminence was among the most prominent 
attributes of the Hellenic character; a prolific source of their greatness and 
excellence, but producing also no small amount both of their follies and 
their crimes. To renounce at the call of public obligation a claim to personal 
honour and glory, is perhaps the rarest of all virtues in a son of Hellen. 


We find thus the Athenians nerved up to the pitch of resistance, prepared to 
see their country wasted, and to live as well as to fight on shipboard, when 
the necessity should arrive ; furnishing two-thirds of the whole fleet, and 


yet prosecuting the building of fresh ships until the last moment ; sending 
forth the ablest and most forward leader in the common cause, while 
content themselves to serve like other states imder the leadership of Sparta. 
During the winter preceding the march of Xerxes from Sardis, the congress 
at the isthmus was trying, with little success, to bring the (jrecian cities into 
united action. Among the cities north of Attica and the Peloponnesus, the 
greater number were either inclined to submit, like Thebes and the greater 
part of Bceotia, or were at least lukewarm in the cause of independence : so 
rare at this trying moment (to use the language of the unfortunate Platieans 
fifty-three years afterwards) was the exertion of resolute Hellenic patriotism 
against the invader. Even in the interior of the Peloponnesus, the powerful 
Argos maintained an ambiguous neutrality. It was one of the first steps of 
the congress to send special envoys to Argos, setting forth the common dan- 
ger and soliciting co-operation. The result is certain, that no co-operation 
was obtained — the Argives did nothing throughout the struggle ; but as to 
their real position, or the grounds of their refusal, contradictory statements 
had reached the ears of Herodotus. They themselves affirmed that they 
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were ready to have joined the Hellenic cause, in spite of dissuasion from the 
Delphian oracle — exacting only as conditions that the Spartans should 
conclude a truce with them for thirty years, and should equally divide the 
honours of headship with Argos. 


Such was the story told by the Argives themselves, but seemingly not 
credited either by any other Greeks, or by Herodotus himself. The prevalent 
opinion was, that the Argives had a secret understanding with Xerxes, and 
some even affirmed that they had been the parties who invited him into 
Greece, as a means both of protection and of vengeance to themselves 
against Sparta after their defeat by Cleomenes. And Herodotus himself 
evidently believed that they medised, though he is half afraid to say so, and 
disguises his opinion in a cloud of words which betray the angry polemics 


going on about the matter, even fifty years afterwards. It is certain that in 
act the Argives were neutral. 


The Cretans declined to take any part, on the ground of prohibitory 
injunctions from the oracle ; the Corcyrajans promised without performing, 
and even without any intention to perform. Their neutrality was a serious 
loss to the Greeks, since they could fit out a naval force of sixty triremes, 
second only to that of Athens. With this important contingent they engaged 
to join the Grecian fleet, and actually set sail from Corcyra ; but they took 
care not to sail round Cape Malea, or to reach the scene of action. 


The envoys who visited Corcyra proceeded onward on their mission to Gelo 
the despot of Syracuse. Of that potentate, regarded by Herodotus as more 
powerful than any state in Greece, we shall speak more fully in a 
subsequent chapter : it is sufficient to mention now, that he rendered no aid 
against Xerxes. Nor was it in his power to do so, whatever might have been 
his inclinations ; for the same year which brought the Persian monarch 
against Greece, was also selected by the Carthaginians for a formidable 
invasion of Sicily, which kept the Sicilian Greeks to the defence of their 
own island. It seems even probable that this simultaneous invasion had been 
concerted between the Persians and Carthaginians. 


The endeavours of the deputies of Greeks at the isthmus had thus produced 
no other reinforcement to their cause except some fair words from the 
Corcyneans. It was about the time when Xerxes was about to pass the 
Hellespont, in the beginning of 480 B.C., that the first actual step for 
resistance was taken, at the instigation of the Thessalians. Though the great 
Thessalian family of the Aleuada3 were among the companions of Xerxes, 
and the most forward in inviting him into Greece, with every promise of 
ready submission from their countrymen — yet it seems that these promises 
were in reality unwarranted. The Aleuadre were at the head only of a 
minority, and perhaps were even in exile, like the Pisistratidas : while most 
of the Thessalians were disposed to resist Xerxes — for which purpose they 
now sent envoys to the isthmus, intimating the necessity of guarding the 
passes of Olympus, the northernmost entrance of Greece. They offered their 
own cordial aid in this defence, adding that they should be under the 
necessity of making their own separate submission, if this demand were not 


complied with. Accordingly a body of ten thousand Grecian heavy-armed 
infantry, under the command of the Spartan Euccnetus and the Athenian 
Themistocles, were despatched by sea to Alus in Achaia Phthiotis, where 
they disembarked and marched by land across Achaia and Thessaly. Being 
joined by the Thessalian horse, they occupied the defile of Tempe, through 
which the river Peneus makes its way to the sea, by a cleft between the 
mountains Olympus and Ossa. 
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THE VALE OF TEMPE 


The long, narrow, and winding defile of Tempe formed then, and forms still, 
the single entrance, open throughout winter as well as summer, from lower 
or maritime Macedonia into Thessaly. The lofty mountain precipices 
approach so closely as to leave hardly room enough in some places for a 
road : it is thus eminently defensible, and a few resolute men would be 
sufficient to arrest in it the progress of the most numerous host. But the 
Greeks soon discovered that the position was such as they could not hold — 
first, because the powerful fleet of Xerxes would be able to land troops in 
their rear; secondly, because there was also a second entrance passable in 
summer, from upper Macedonia into Thessaly, by the mountain passes over 
the range of Olympus. It was in fact by this second pass, evading the 
insurmountable difficulties of Tempe, tliat the advancing march of the 
Persians was destined to be made, under the auspices of Alexander, king of 
Macedon, tributary to them and active in their service. That prince sent a 
communication of the fact to the Greeks at Tempe, admonishing them that 
they would be trodden under foot by the countless host approaching, and 
urging them to renounce their hopeless position. He passed for a friend, and 
probably believed himself to be acting as such, in dissuading the Greeks 
from unavailing resistance to Persia : but he was in reality a very dangerous 
mediator ; and as such the Spartans had .good reason to dread him, in a 
second intervention of which we shall hear more hereafter. On the present 
occasion, the Grecian commanders were quite ignorant of the existence of 
any other entrance into Thessaly, besides Tempe, until their arrival in that 
region. Perhaps it might .lave been possible to defend both entrances at 
once, and considering the imi lense importance of arresting the march of the 
Persians at the frontiers of tiellas, tlie attempt would have been worth some 
risk. So great was the ah rm, however, produced by the unexpected 
discovery, justifying or seeming to justify the friendly advice of Alexander, 
that they remained only a few days at Tempe, then at once retired back to 
their ships, and returned by sea to the Isthmus of Corinth — about tlie time 
when Xerxes was crossing the Hellespont. 


This precipitate retreat produced consequences highly disastrous and 
discouraging. It appeared to leave all Hellas north of Mount Cithjcron and 
of the Megarid territory without defence, and it served either as reason or 
pretext for the majority of the Grecian states, north of that boundary, to 
make their submission to Xerxes, which some of them had already begun to 
do before. When Xerxes in the course of his march reached tlie Thermaic 
Gulf, within sight of Olympus and Ossa, the lieralds whom he had sent 
from Sardis brought him tokens of submission from a third portion of the 
Hellenic name — the Thessalians, Dolopes, iEnianes, Perrhsebians, 
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Magnetes, Locrians, Dorians, Melians, Phthiotic Achseans, and Boeotians. 
Among the latter is included Thebes, but not Thespise or Plat^ea. The 
Thessalians, especially, not only submitted, but manifested active zeal and 
rendered much service in the cause of Xerxes, under the stimulus of the 
Aleuadse, whose party now became predominant : they were probably 
indignant at the hasty retreat of those who had come to defend them. 


Had the Greeks been able to maintain the passes of Olympus and Ossa, all 
this northern fraction might probably have been induced to partake in the 
resistance instead of becoming auxiliaries to the invader. During the six 
weeks or two months which elapsed between the retreat of the Greeks from 
Tempe and the arrival of Xerxes at Therma, no new plan of defence was yet 
thoroughly organised ; for it was not until that arrival became known at the 
isthmus, that the Greek army and fleet made its forward movement to 
occupy Thermopylae and Artemisium./ 


XERXES REVIEWS HIS HOST 


Xerxes having ranged and numbered his armament, was desirous to take a 
survey of them all. Mounted in his car, he examined each nation in its turn. 
To all of them he proposed certain questions, the replies to which were 
noted down by his secretaries. In this manner he proceeded from first to last 
through all the ranks, both of horse and foot. When this was done, the fleet 
also was pushed off from land, whilst the monarch, exchanging his chariot 
for a Sidonian vessel, on the deck of which he sat beneath a golden canopy, 
passed slowly the heads of the ships, proposing in like manner questions to 
each, and noting down the answers. The commanders had severally moored 
their vessels at about four plethra from shore, in one uniform line, with their 
sterns out to sea, and their crews under arms, as if prepared for battle. 
Xerxes viewed them, passing betwixt their prows and the shore. 


When he had finished his survey, he went on shore ; and sending for 
Demaratus, the son of Ariston, who accompanied him in this expedition 
against Greece, he thus addressed him : ” From you, Demaratus, who are a 
Greek, and, as I understand from yourself and others, of no mean or 
contemptible city, I am desirous of obtaining information : do you think that 
the Greeks will presume to make any resistance against me ? For my own 
part, not to mention their want of unanimity, I cannot think that all the 
Greeks, joined to all the inhabitants of the west, would be able to withstand 
my power : what is your opinion on this subject ? ” ” Sir,” said Demaratus, 
in reply, “shall I say what is true, or only what is agreeable?” Xerxes 
commanded him to speak the truth. 


” Since,” answered Demaratus, ” you command me to speak the truth, it 
shall be my care to deliver myself in such a manner that no one hereafter, 
speaking as I do, shall be convicted of falsehood. Greece has ever been the 
child of poverty ; for its virtue it is indebted to the severe wisdom and 
discipline, by which it has tempered its poverty, and repelled its oppressors. 
To this praise all the Dorian Greeks are entitled ; but I shall now speak of 
the Lacedaemonians only. You may depend upon it that your propositions, 
which threaten Greece with servitude, will be rejected ; and if all the other 
Greeks side with you against them, the Lacedaemonians will engage you in 


battle. Make no inquiries as to their number, for if they shall have but a 
thousand men, or even fewer, they will fight you.” 
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” What, Demaratiis,” answered Xerxes, smiling, ” think you that a thousand 
men will engage so vast a host ? Tell me, you who, as you say, have been 
their prince, would you now willingly engage with ten opponents ? If your 
countrymen be what you describe them, according to your own principles 
you, who are their prince, should be equal to two of them. If, therefore, one 
of them be able to contend with ten of my soldiers, you may be reasonably 
expected to contend with twenty : such ought to be the test of your 
assertions. But if your countrymen really resemble in form and size you, 
and such other Greeks as appear in my presence, it should seem that what 
you Say is dictated by pride and insolence ; for how can it be shown that a 
thousand, or ten thousand, or even fifty thousand men, all equally free, and 
not subject to the will of an individual, could oppose so great an army ? 
Granting them to have five thousand men, we have still a majority of a 
thousand to one ; they who like us are under the command of one person, 
from the fear of their leader, and under the immediate impression of the 
lash, are animated with a spirit contrary to their nature, and are made to 
attack a number greater than their own ; but they who are urged by no 
constraint will not do this. If these Greeks were even equal to us in number, 
I can-not think they would dare to encounter Persians. The virtue to which 
you allude, is to be found among ourselves, though the examples are 
certainly not numerous ; there are of my Persian guards men who will 
singly contend with three Greeks. The preposterous language which you use 
can only, therefore, proceed from your ignorance.” 


” I knew, my lord, from the first,” returned Demaratus, ” that by speaking 
truth I should offend you. I was induced to give you this representation of 
the Spartans, from your urging me to speak without reserve. You may 
judge, sir, what my attachment must be to those who, not content with 
depriving me of my paternal dignities, drove me ignominiously into exile. 


Your father received, protected, and supported me : no prudent man will 
treat with ingratitude the kindness of his benefactor. I will never presume to 
engage in fight with ten men, nor even with two, nor indeed willingly with 
one ; but if necessity demanded, or danger provoked me, I would not 
hesitate to fight with any one of those, who is said to be a match for three 
Greeks. The Lacedsemonians, when they engage in single combat, are 
certainly not inferior to other men, but in a body they are not to be equalled. 
Although free, they are not so without some reserve ; the law is their 
superior, of which they stand in greater awe than your subjects do of you : 
they are obedient to what it commands, and it commands them always not 
to fly from the field of battle, whatever may be the number of their 
adversaries. It is their duty to preserve their ranks, to conquer or to die. If 
what I say seem to you absurd, I am willing in future to be silent. I have 
spoken what I think, because the king commanded me, to whom may all he 
desires be accomplished.” 


Xerxes smiled at these words of Demaratus, whom he dismissed without 
anger, civilly from his presence. After the above conference, he removed 
from Doriscus the governor who had been placed there by Darius, and 
promoted in his room Mascames, son of Megadostes. He then passed 
through Thrace with his army, towards Greece. 


To this Mascames, as to the bravest of all the governors appointed either by 
himself or by Darius, Xerxes sent presents every year, and Artaxerxes, son 
of Xerxes continued to do the same to his descendants. Before tliis 
expedition against Greece, there had constantly been governors both in 
Thrace and the Hellespont, all of whom, except Mascames, the Greeks 
afterwards expelled : 
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he alone retained Doriscus in his subjection, in defiance of the many and 
repeated exertions made to remove him. It was in remembrance of these 


services, that he and all his descendants received presents from the kings of 
Persia. 


The only one of all those expelled by the Greeks, who enjoyed the good 
opinion of Xerxes, was Boges, the governor of Eion ; he always mentioned 
this man in terras of esteem, and all his descendants were honourably 
regarded in Persia. Boges was not undeserving his great reputation : when 
he was besieged by the Athenians, under the conduct of Cimon, son of 
Miltiades, he might, if he had thought proper, have retired into Asia ; this he 
refused, and defended himself to the last extremity, from apprehensions that 
the king might ascribe his conduct to fear. When no provisions were left, he 
caused a large pile to be raised ; he then slew his children, his wife, his 
concubines, and all his family and threw them into the fire ; he next cast all 
the gold and silver of the place from the walls into the Strymon ; lastly, he 
leaped himself into the flames. This man is, therefore, very deservedly 
extolled by the Persians. 


Xerxes, in his progress from Doriscus to Greece, compelled all the people 
among whom he came to join his army. All this tract of country, as far as 
Thessaly, as we have before remarked, had been made tributary to the king, 
first by Megabazus, and finally by Mardonius. 


Xerxes liaving passed the exhausted bed of the Lissus, continued his march 
beyond the Grecian cities of ]\laronea, Dicsea, and Abdera. He proceeded 
onward through the more midland cities, in one of which is a lake almost of 
thirty stadia in circumference, full of fish, but remarkably salt : the waters 
of this proved only sufficient for the beasts of burden. The name of the city 
is Pistyrus. These Grecian and maritime cities were to the left of Xerxes as 
he passed them. 


The nations of Tlirace, through which he marched are these : the Pseti, 
Cicones, Bistones, Sapsei, Derssei, Edoni, and the Satrse. The inhabitants 
of the maritime towns followed by sea ; those inland were, except the 
Satrse, compelled to accompany the army by land. The Satrse, as far as we 
know, never were subdued. 


Xerxes continued to advance, and passed by two Pierian cities, one called 
Phagra, the other Pergamus ; to his right he left the mountain Pangseus, 


keeping a westward direction, till he came to the river Strymon. To this 
river the magi offered a sacrifice of white horses. After performing these 
and many other religious rites to the Strymon, they proceeded through the 
Edonian district of the Nine Ways, to where they found bridges thrown over 
the Strymon : when they heard that this place was named the Nine Ways, 
they buried there alive nine youths and as many virgins, natives of the 
country. This custom of burying alive was common in Persia ; and 
Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, wlien she was of an advanced age, 
commanded fourteen Persian children of illustrious birth to be interred alive 
in honour of that deity, who, as they suppose, exists under the earth. 


On his arrival at Acanthus, the Persian monarch interchanged the rites of 
hospitality with the people, and presented each with a Median vest : he was 
prompted to this conduct by the particular zeal which they discovered 
towards the war, and from their having completed the work of the canal. 


As soon as the royal will was made known by the heralds, the inhabitants of 
the several cities divided the corn which they possessed, and employed 
many months in reducing it to meal and flour. Some there were, who 
purchased at a great price the finest cattle they could procure, for the 
purpose of fat- 
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tening them : others, with the same view of entertaining the army, provided 
birds both of the land and the water, which they preserved in cages and in 
ponds. Many employed themselves in making cups and goblets of gold and 
silver, with other utensils of the table : these last-mentioned articles were 
intended only for the king himself, and his more immediate attendants ; 
with respect to the army in general, it was thought sufficient to furnish them 
with provision. On the approach of the main body, a pavilion was erected, 
and properly prepared for the residence of the monarch, the rest of the 
troops remained in the open air. From the commencement of the feast to its 
conclusion, the fatigue of those who provided it is hardly to be expressed. 
The guests, after satisfying their appetite, passed the night on the place ; the 


next morning, after tearing up the pavilion, and plundering its contents, they 
departed, without leaving anything behind them. 


Upon this occasion the witty remark of Megacreon of Abdera, has been 
handed down to posterity. If the Abderites, he observed, had been required 
to furnish a dinner as well as a supper, they must either have prevented the 
visit of the king by flight, or have been the most miserable of human 
beings. 


These people, severe as was the burden, fulfilled what had been enjoined 
them. From Acanthus, Xerxes dismissed the commanders of his fleet, 
requiring them to wait his orders at Therma. Therma is situated near the 
Thermsean Gulf, to which it gives its name. He had been taught to suppose 
this the most convenient road ; by the command of Xerxes, the army had 
marched from Doriscus to Acanthus, in three separate bodies : one went by 
the seacoast, moving with the fleet, and was commanded by Mardonius and 
Masistes ; a second proceeded through the midst of the continent, under the 
conduct of Tritantsechmes and Gergis ; betwixt these went the third 
detachment, with whom was Xerxes himself, and who were led by 
Smerdomenes and Megabyzus. 


As soon as the royal mandate was issued, the navy entered the canal which 
had been cut at Mount Athos, and which was continued to the gulf. Taking 
on board a supply of troops from these places, the fleet advanced towards 
the Thermcean Gulf, and doubling the Toronean promontory of Ampelos, 
they proceeded by a short cut to the Canastrean cape, the point, which of all 
the districts of Pallene, projects farthest into the sea. Coasting onward to the 
Station appointed, they supplied themselves with troops from the cities in 
the vicinity of Pallene, and the Thermsean Gulf. From -^nea the fleet went 
in a straight direction to the Thermfean Gulf, and the coast of Mygdonia ; it 
ultimately arrived at Therma, where they waited for the king. Directing his 
march this way, Xerxes, with all his forces, left Acanthus, and proceeded 
over the continent through Pasonia and Crestonia. In the course of this 
march, the camels, which carried the provisions, were attacked by lions : in 
the darkness of the night they left their accustomed abode, and without 
molesting man or beast, fell upon the camels only. That the lions should 
attack the camels alone, animals they had never been known before to 


devour, or even by mistake to have seen, is a fact which we are totally 
unable to explain. 


On his arrival at Therma, Xerxes halted with his army, which occupied the 
whole of the coast from Therma and Mygdonia, as far as the rivers Lydias 
and Haliacmon, which forming the limits of Bottiwis and Macedonia, meet 
at last in the same channel. Here the barbarians encamped. Xerxes, viewing 
from Therma, Olympus and Ossa, Thessalian mountains of an extraordinary 
height, betwixt which was a narrow passage where the Peneus poured its 
stream, and where was an entrance to Thessal}’, he was 
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desirous of sailing to the mouth of this river. For the way he had determined 
to march as the safest was through the high country of Macedonia, by the 
Peirhjcbi, and the town of Gonnus. He instantly however set about the 
accomplishment of his wish. He accordingly went on board a Sidonian 
vessel, for on such occasions he always preferred the ships of that country ; 
leaving here his land forces, he gave the signal for all the fleet to prepare to 
set sail. Arriving at the mouth of the Peneus, he observed it with particular 
admiration, and desired to know of his guides if it would not be possible to 
turn the stream, and make it empty itself into the sea in some other place. 


Thessaly is said to have been formerly a marsh, on all sides surrounded by 
lofty mountains ^ ; to the east by Pelion and Ossa, whose bases meet each 
other; to the north by Olympus, to the west by Pindus ; to the south by 
Othrys. The space betwixt these is Thessaly, into which depressed region 
many rivers pour their waters. 


Xerxes inquiring of his guides whether the Peneus might be conducted to 
the sea by any other channel, received from them, who were well 
acquainted with the situation of the country, this reply : ” As Thessaly, O 
King, is on every side encircled by mountains, the Peneus can have no other 
communication with the sea.” “The Thessalians,” Xerxes is said to have 


answered, ” are a Sagacious people. They have been careful to decline a 
contest for many reasons, and particularly as they must have discerned that 
their country would afford an easy conquest to an invader. All that would be 
necessary to deluge the whole of Thessaly, except the mountainous parts, 
would be to stop up the mouth of the river, and thus throw back its waters 
upon the country.” This observation referred to the sons of Aleuas, who 
were Thessalians, and the first Greeks who submitted to the king. He 
presumed that their conduct declared the general sentiments of the nation in 
his favour. After surveying the place he returned to Therma. 


He remained a few days in the neighbourhood of Pieria, during which 
interval a detachment of the third of his army was employed in clearing the 
Macedonian mountain, to facilitate the passage of the troops into the 
country of the Perrhsebi. The messengers who had been sent to require 
earth and water of the Greeks returned, some with and some without it. 
Xerxes sent no messengers either to Athens or to Sparta, for when Darius 
had before sent to these places, the Athenians threw his people into their pit 
of punishment, the Lacedtemonians into wells, telling them to get the earth 
and water thence, and carry it to their king. A long time after the incident 
we have related, the entrails of the victims continued at Sparta to bear an 
unfavourable appearance, till the people, reduced to despondency, called a 
general assembly, in which they inquired by their heralds, if any 
Lacedaemonian would die for his country. tJpon this Sperthies, son of 
Aneristus, and Bulls, son of Nicolaus, Spartans of great accomplishments 
and distinction, offered themselves to undergo whatever punishment Xerxes 
the son of Darius should think proper to inflict on account of the murder of 
his ambassadors. These men therefore the Spartans sent to the Medes, as to 
certain death. 


The magnanimity of these two men, as well as the words which they used, 
deserve admiration. On their way to Susa they came to Hydarnes, a native 
of Persia, and governor of the vanquished places in Asia near the sea : he 
entertained them with much liberality and kindness, and addressed them as 
follows :” Why, O Lacedaemonians, will you reject the friendship of the 
king ? From me, and from my condition, you may learn how well he 


[1 Rennell d remarks that this description of Thessaly and that of the Straits 
of Thermopylae prove how well Herodotus had considered the scenes of 
particular actions. /J 
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knows to reward merit. He already thinks highly of your virtue, and if you 
will but enter into his service, he will doubtless assign to each of you some 
government in Greece.” ” Hydarnes,” they replied, “your advice with 
respect to us is inconsistent : you speak from the experience of your own 
but with an entire ignorance of our situation. To you servitude is familiar ; 
but how sweet a thing liberty is, you have never known, if you had, you 
yourself would have advised us to make all possible exertions to preserve 
it.” 


When introduced, on their arrival at Susa, to the royal presence, they were 
first ordered by the guards to fall prostrate, and adore the king, and some 
force was used to compel them. But this they refused to do, even if they 
should dash their heads against the ground. They were not, they said, 
accustomed to adore a man, nor was it for this purpose that they came. 
After persevering in such conduct, they addressed Xerxes himself in these 
and similar expressions : ” King of the Medes, we are sent by our 
countrymen to make atonement for those ambassadors who perished at 
Sparta.” Xerxes with great magnanimity said he would not imitate the 
example of the Lacedcemonians. They in killing his ambassadors had 
violated the laws of nations ; he would not be guilty of that with which he 


reproached them, nor, by destroying their messengers, indirectly justify 
their crime. c 


CHAPTER XIX. THERMOPYLA 


Everything among the Spartans conduced to plant in their hearts the most 
heroic courage, by the remembrance of their ancestors, whose principles 
and sentiments were the spur to the noblest actions. The lowest Spartans 
were exalted to a level with their greatest chiefs by a glorious death ; their 
memory was renewed by the most solemn offering to the latest posterity, 
and their images were placed next to those of the gods. — Adapted from 
Bonny. 


THE FAMOUS STORY AS TOLOD BY HERODOTUS 


Xerxes encamped in Trachinia at Melis; the Greeks, in the straits. These 
straits the Greeks in general call Thermopylce ; the people of the country 
Fyke only. Here then were the two armies stationed, Xerxes occu-P3’ing all 
the northern region as far as Trachinia, the Greeks that of the south. The 
Grecian army, which here waited the approach of the Persian, was 
composed of three hundred Spartans in complete armour ; five hundred 
Tegeatge, and as many Mantineans ; one hundred and twenty men from 
Orchomenos of Arcadia, a thousand men from the rest of Arcadia, four 
hundred Corinthians, two hundred from Phlius, and eighty from Mycenae. 
The above came from the Peloponnesus : from Bceotia there were seven 
hundred Thespians and four hundred Thebans. 


In addition to the above, the aid of all the Opuntian Locrians had been 
solicited, together with a thousand Phocians. To obtain the assistance of 
these the Greeks had previously sent emissaries among them, saying, that 
they were the forerunners only of another and more numerous body, whose 
arrival was every day expected. They added, that the defence of the sea was 
confided to the people of Athens and “gina, in conjunction with the rest of 
the fleet ; that there was no occasion for alarm, as the invader of Greece 


was not a god, but a mere human being ; that there never was nor could be 
any mortal superior to the vicissitudes of fortune ; that the most exalted 
characters were exposed to the greatest evils ; he therefore, a mortal, now 
advancing to attack them, would suffer for his temerity. These arguments 
proved effectual, and they accordingly marched to Trachis to join their 
allies. 
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These troops were commanded by different officers of their respective 
countries : but the man most regarded, and entrusted with the chief 
command, was Leonidas of Sparta. His ancestors were traced back to 
Hercules. An accident had placed him on the throne of Sparta ; for, as he 
had two brothers older than himself, Cleomenes and Dorieus, he had 
entertained no thoughts of the government ; but Cleomenes dying without 
male issue, and Dorieus not surviving (for he ended his days in Sicily) the 
crown came to Leonidas, who was older than Cleombrotus, the youngest of 
the sons of Anaxandrides, and who had married the daughter of Cleomenes. 
On the present occasion he took with him to Thermopylae a body of three 
hundred chosen men, all of whom had children. To these he added the 
Theban troops who were conducted by Leontiades, son of Eurymachus.’ 
Leonidas had selected the Thebans to accompany him, because a suspicion 


generally prevailed that they were secretly attached to the Medes. These 
therefore he summoned to attend him, to ascertain whether they would 
actually contribute their aid, or openly withdraw themselves from the 
Grecian league. With hostile sentiments they nevertheless sent the 
assistance required. ^ 


The march of this body under Leonidas was accelerated by the Spartans, 
that their example might stimulate their allies to action, and that they might 
not make their delay a pretence for going over to the Medes. The 
celebration of the Carnean festival’ protracted the march of their main 
body; but it was their intention to follow with all imaginable expedition, 
leaving only a small detachment for the defence of Sparta. The rest of the 
allies were actuated by similar motives, for the Olympic games happened to 
recur at this period ; and as they did not expect an engagement would 
immediately take place at Thermopylae, they sent only a detachment before 
them. 


Such were the motives of the confederate body. The Greeks who were 
already assembled at Thermopylae were seized with so much terror on the 
approach of the Persians that they consulted about a retreat. Those of the 
Peloponnesus were in general of opinion that they should return and guard 


^ Beneath is the number of Greeks who appeared on this occasion, 
according to the different representations of Herodotus, Fausanias, and 
Diodorus Siculus : 


Herodotus. Pausanias. Diodorus. 


Spartans 


Tegeatse 


Mantineans 


Orchonieniana 


Arcadians . 


Corinthians 


Phliasians 


Mycenieans 


300 500 500 120 1,000 400 200 


80 


Totals 3,100 


300 500 600 120 1,000 400 200 


80 


3,100 


Lacedaemonians 
The other nations of the 


Peloponnesus . 


300 


700 


3,000 


4,000 


The above came from the Peloponnesus; those who came from the other 
parts of Greece were, according to the authors above mentioned 


Thespians Thebans Pliocians . Opuntian Locrians 


700 


400 


. 1,000 


Totals 5,200 


700 
400 
1,000 
6,000 


11,200 


Milesians 


1,000 400 1,000 7,400 7,400<3 


[2 Plutarch upbraids Herodotus for thus slandering the Thebans ; and 
Diodorus says, that Thebes was divided into two parties, one of which sent 
four hundred men to Thermopylai.c] [Bury’ thinks it is certain that this tale 
was invented in the light of Thebes’ later Median policy. | 


[} This was continued for seven days at Sparta. Various reasons are 
assigned for its institution ; Theocritus says it commemorated the cessation 
of a pestilence. c] 
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the isthmus ; but as the Phocians and Locrians were exceedingly averse to 
this measure, Leonidas prevailed on them to continue on their post. He 
resolved however to send messengers round to all the states, requiring 
supplies, stating that their number was much too small to oppose the Medes 
with any effect. 


Whilst they thus deliberated, Xerxes sent a horseman to examine their 
number and their motions. He had before heard, in Thessaly, that a small 
band was collected at this passage, that they were led by Lacedaemonians, 
and by Leonidas of the race of Hercules. The person employed performed 
his duty : all those who were without the entrenchment he was able to 


reconnoitre ; those who were within for the purpose of defending it, eluded 
his observation. The Lacedsemonians were at that period stationed without ; 
of these some were performing gymnastic exercises, whilst others were 
employed in combing their hair. He was greatly astonished, but he leisurely 
surveyed their number and employments, and returned without molestation, 
for they despised him too much to pursue him. He related to Xerxes all that 
he had seen. 


Xerxes, on hearing the above, was little aware of what was really the case, 
that this people were preparing themselves either to conquer or to die. The 
thing appeared to him so ridiculous, that he sent for Demaratus the son of 
Ariston, who was then with the army. On his appearing, the king questioned 
him on this behaviour of the Spartans, expressing his desire to know what it 
might intimate. ” I have before. Sir,” said Demaratus, ” spoken to you of 
this people, at the commencement of this expedition ; and as I remember, 
when I related to you what I knew you would have occasion to observe, you 
treated me with contempt. I am conscious of the danger of declaring the 
truth, in opposition to your prejudices ; but I will nevertheless do so. It is 
the determination of these men to dispute this pass with us, and they are 
preparing themselves accordingly. It is their custom before any enterprise of 
danger to adorn their hair. Of this you may be assured, that if you vanquish 
these, and their countrymen in Sparta, no other nation will presume to take 
up arms against you : you are now advancing to attack a people whose 
realms and city are the fairest, and whose troops are the bravest of Greece.” 
These words seemed to Xerxes preposterous enough ; but he demanded a 
second time, how so small a number could contend with his army. ” Sir,” 
said Demaratus, ” I will submit to suffer the punishment of falsehood, if 
what I say does not happen.” 


Xerxes Assails the Pass 


Xerxes was still incredulous ; he accordingly kept his position without any 
movement for four days, in expectation of seeing them retreat. On the fifth 
day, observing that they continued on their post, merely as he supposed 
from the most impudent rashness, he became much exasperated, and sent 
against them a detachment of Medes and Cissians, with a command to bring 
them alive to his presence. The Medes in consequence attacked them, and 
lost a considerable number. A reinforcement arrived ; but though the onset 
was severe, no impression was made. It now became universally 
conspicuous, and no less so to the king himself, that he had many troops, 
but few men.i The above engagement continued all day. 


[1 According to Plutarch, Leonidas being asked how he dared to encounter 
so prodigious a multitude with so few men, replied : “If you reckon by 
number, all Greece is not able to oppose a small part of that army ; but if by 
courage, the number I have with me is sufficient.” ] 
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The Medes, after being very roughly treated, retired, and were succeeded by 
the band of Persians called by the king ”the Immortal,” and commanded by 
Hydarnes. These it was supposed would succeed without the smallest 
difficulty. They commenced the attack, but made no greater impression than 
the Medes : their superior numbers were of no advantage, on account of the 
narrowness of the place ; and their spears also were shorter than those of the 
Greeks. The Lacedaemonians fought in a manner which deserves to be 
recorded ; their own excellent discipline, and the unskilfulness of their 
adversaries, were in many instances remarkable, and not the least so when 
in close ranks they affected to retreat. The barbarians seeing them retire, 
pursued them with a great and clamorous shout ; but on their near approach 
the Greeks faced about to receive them. The loss of the Persians was 
prodigious, and a few also of the Spartans fell. The Persians, after 


successive efforts made with great bodies of their troops to gain the pass, 
were unable to accomplish it and obliged to retire. 


It is said of Xerxes himself that, being a spectator of the contest, he was so 
greatly alarmed for the safety of his men, that he leaped thrice from his 
throne. On the following day, the barbarians succeeded no better than be- 
fore. They went to the onset as against a contemptible number, whose 
wounds they supposed would hardly permit them to renew the combat : but 
the Greeks, drawn up in regular divisions, fought each nation on its 
respective post, except the Phocians, who were stationed on the summit of 
the mountain to defend the pass. The Persians, experiencing a repetition of 
the same treatment, a second time retired. 


The Treachery of Ephialtes 


Whilst the king was exceedingly perplexed what conduct to pursue in the 
present emergence, Ephialtes, the son of Eurydemus, a Malian, demanded 
an audience : he expected to receive some great recompense for showing 
him the path which led over the mountain to Thermopyla? : and he indeed it 
was who thus rendered ineffectual the valour of those Greeks who perished 
on this station. This man, through fear of the Lacedaemonians, fled 
afterwards into Thessaly ; but the Pylagorae, calling a council of the 
Amphictyons at Pylse for this express purpose, set a price upon his head, 
and he Avas afterwards slain by Athenades, a Trachinian, at Anticyra, to 
which place he had returned. 


The intelligence of Ephialtes gave the king infinite satisfaction, and he 
instantly detached Hydarnes, with the forces under his command, to avail 
himself of it. They left the camp at the first approach of evening ; the 
Malians, the natives of the country, discovered this path, and by it 
conducted the Thessalians against the Phocians, who had defended it by an 
entrenchment, and deemed themselves secure. It had never, however, 
proved of any advantage to the Malians. 


The path of which we are speaking commences at the river Asopus. This 
stream flows through an aperture of the mountain called Anopaea, which is 
also the name of the path. This is continued through the whole length of the 
mountain, and terminates near the town of Alpenus. Following the track 
which has been described, the Persians passed the Asopus, and marched all 
night, keeping the ffitean Mountains on the right, and the Trachinian on the 
left. At the dawn of morning they found themselves at the summit, where a 
band of a thousand Phocians in arms was stationed, both to defend their 
own country and this pass. 
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The approach of the Persians was discovered to the Phocians in this 
manner: whilst they were a.scending the mountain tliey were totally 
concealed by the thick groves of oak ; but from the stillness of the air they 
were discovered by the noise they made by trampling on the leaves, a thing 
which might naturally happen. The Phocians ran to arms, and in a moment 
the barbarians appeared, who, seeing a number of men precipitately arming 
themselves, were at first struck with astonishment. They did not expect an 
adversary ; and they had fallen in among armed troops. Hydarnes, 
apprehending that the Phocians might prove to be Lacedaemonians, 
inquired of 


The Pass of Thermopyl.e 


Ephialtes who they were. When he was informed, he drew up the Persians 
in order of battle. The Phocians, not able to sustain the heavy flight of 
arrows, retreated up the mountain, imagining themselves the objects of this 
attack, and expecting certain destruction : but the troops with Hydarnes and 
Ephialtes did not think it Avorth their while to pursue them, and descended 
rapidly down the opposite side of the mountain. 


To those Greeks stationed in the straits of Thermopylse, Megistias the 
soothsayer had previously, from inspection of the entrails, predicted that 
death awaited them in the morning. Some deserters had also informed them 
of the circuit the Persians had taken ; and this intelligence was in the course 
of the night circulated through the camp. All this was confirmed by their 
sentinels, who early in the morning fled down the sides of the mountain. In 
this predicament, the Greeks called a council, who were greatly 
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divided in their opinions : some were for remaining on their station, others 
advised a retreat. In consequence of their not agreeing, many of them 
dispersed to their respective cities ; a part resolved to continue with 
Leonidas, It is said, that those who retired only did so in compliance with 
the wishes of Leonidas, who was desirous to preserve them : but he thought 
that he himself, with his Spartans, could not without the greatest ignominy 
forsake the post they had come to defend. Obedient to the direction of their 
leader, the confederates retired. The Thespians and Thebans ^ alone 
remained with the Spartans, the Thebans indeed very reluctantly, but they 
were detained by Leonidas as hostages. The Thespians were very zealous in 
the cause, and refusing to abandon their friends, perished with them. The 
leader of the Thespians was Demophilus, son of Diadromas. 


The Final Assault 


Xerxes early in the moming offered a solemn libation, then waiting till the 
hour of full forum, he advanced from his camp : to the above measure he 
had been advised by Ephialtes. The descent from the mountain is much 
shorter than the circuitous ascent. The barbarians with Xerxes approached ; 
Leonidas and his Greeks proceeded, as to inevitable death, a much greater 
space from the defile than they had yet done. Till now they had defended 
themselves behind their entrenchment, fighting in the most contracted part 
of the passage ; but on this day they engaged on a wider space, and a 
multitude of their opponents fell. Behind each troop of Persians, officers 
were stationed with whips in their hands, compelling with blows their men 
to advance. Many of them fell into the sea, where they perished ; many 
were trodden under foot by their own troops, without exciting the smallest 
pity or regard. The Greeks, conscious that their destruction was at hand 
from those who had taken the circuit of the mountain, exerted themselves 
with the most desperate valour against their barbarian assailants. 


Their spears being broken in pieces, they had recourse to their swords. 
Leonidas fell in the engagement, having greatly signalised himself ; and 
with him, many Spartans of distinction, as well as others of inferior note. 
Many illustrious Persians also were slain, among whom were Abrocomes 
and Hyperanthes, sons of Darius. 


These two brothers of Xerxes fell as they were contending for the body of 
Leonidas : here the conflict was the most severe, till at length the Greeks by 
their superior valour four times repelled the Persians, and drew aside the 
body of their prince. In this situation they continued till Ephialtes and his 
party approached. As soon as the Greeks perceived them at hand, the scene 
was changed, and they retreated to the narrowest part of the pass. Having 
repassed their entrenchment, they posted themselves, all except the 
Thebans, in a compact body, upon a hill, which is at the entrance of the 
straits, and where a lion of stone has been erected in honour of Leonidas. In 
this situation, they who had swords left, used them against tlie enemy, the 
rest exerted themselves with their hands and their teeth. The barbarians 
rushing upon them, some in front, after overturning their wall, others 
surrounding and pressing them in all directions, finally overpowered them. 


Sucli was the conduct of tlie Lncediemonians and Thespians ; but none 


[} Diodorus Siculus speaks only of tlie Tlie.spians. 7’ ausaiiias says thai the 
people of Mycelial sent eighty men to TherniopylBe, who had imrt in this 
glorious day ; and in another place he says that all the allies retired before 
the battle, except the Thespians and people of Myceua;.<’ | 
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of them distinguished themselves so much as Dieneces the Spartan. A 
speech of his is recorded, which he made before they came to any 
engagement. A certain Trachinian having observed that the barbarians 
would send forth such a shower of arrows that their multitude would 
obscure the sun ; he replied, like a man ignorant of fear, and despising the 
numbers of the Medes, ” our Trachinian friend promises us great 
advantages ; if the Medes obscure the sun’s light, we shall fight them in the 
shade, and be protected from the heat.” Many other sayings have been 
handed down as monuments of this man’s fame. Next to him, the most 
distinguished of the Spartans were, Alpheus and Maron, two brothers, the 
sons of Orisiphantus ; of the Thespians, the most conspicuous was 
Dithyrambus, son of Harmatidas. All these were interred in the place where 
they fell, together with such of the confederates as were slain before the 
separation of the forces by Leonidas. Upon their tomb was this inscrij/tion : 


” Here once, from Pelops’ seagirt region brought, Four thousand men three 
hostile millions fought.” 


This was applied to them all collectively. The Spartans were thus 
distinguished : 


” Go, stranger, and to list’ning Spartans tell. That here, obedient to their 
laws, we fell.” 


There was one also appropriated to the prophet Megistias : 


” By Medes cut off beside Sperchius’ wave, The seer Megistias fills this 
glorious grave : Who stood the fate he well foresaw to meet. And, link’d 
with Sparta’s leaders, scorn’d retreat.” 


All these ornaments and inscriptions, that of Megistias alone excepted, were 
here placed by the Amphictyons. 


Of these three hundred, there were two named Eurytus and Aristodemus ; 
both of them, consistently with the discipline of their country, might have 
secured themselves by retiring to Sparta, for Leonidas had permitted them 
to leave the camp ; but they continued at Alpenus, being both afflicted by a 
violent disorder of the eyes : or, if they had not thought proper to return 
home, they had the alternative of meeting death in the field with their 
fellow-soldiers. In this situation, they differed in opinion what conduct to 
pursue. Eurytus having heard of the circuit made by the Persians, called for 
his arms, and putting them on, commanded his helot to conduct him to the 
battle. The slave did so, and immediately fled, whilst his master died 
fighting valiantly. Aristodemus pusillanimously stayed where he was. If 
either Aristodemus, being individually disea.sed, had retired home, or if 
they had returned togetlier, we cannot think that the Spartans could have 
shown any resentment against them ; but as one of them died in the field, 
which the other, who was precisely in the same circumstances, refused to 
do, it was impossible not to l)e greatly incensed against Aristodemus. 


Aristodemus, on his return, was branded with disgrace and infamy ; no one 
would speak with him ; no one would supply him with fire ; and the 
opprobrious term of trembler was annexed to liis name ; but he afterward.s, 
at the battle of Plattea, effectually atoned for his former conduct. It is also 
said that another of the tliree liundred survived ; his name was Pantites, and 
he had been sent on some business to Thessaly. Returning to Sparta, he felt 
himself in disgrace, and put an end to his life. 
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The Thebans, under the command of Leontiades, hitherto constrained by 
force, had fought with the Greeks against the Persians ; but as soon as they 
saw that the Persians were victorious, when Leonidas and his party retired 
to the hill, they separated themselves from the Greeks. In the attitude of 
suppliants they approached the barbarians, assuring them, what was really 
the truth, that they were attached to the Medes ; that they had been among 
the first to render earth and water ; that they had only come to ThermopyliB 
on compulsion, and could not be considered as accessory to the slaughter of 
the king’s troops. The Thessalians confirming the truth of what they had 
asserted, their lives were preserved. Some of them however were slain ; for 
as they approached, the barbarians put several to the sword ; but the greater 
part, by the order of Xerxes, had the royal marks impressed upon them, 
beginning with Leontiades himself. Eurymachus his son was afterwards 
Slain at the head of four hundred Thebans, by the people of Platsea, whilst 
he was making an attempt upon their city. In this manner the Greeks fought 
at Thermopylae. ^ 


DISCREPANT ACCOUNTS OF THE DEATH OF LEONIDAS 


Such is the story of this memorable contest as Herodotus tells it. He is our 
most important source by far, and his simple words give a more realistic 
picture than is conveyed by any modern paraphrase. It is well to recall, 
however, that there are discrepant accounts of the death of Leonidas. None 
of these is so plausible as the description just given, but two of them are 
worth citing, to illustrate the historical uncertainties that attach to the 
subject. « Plutarch, in his parallels between the Romans and Greeks, thus 
describes the death of Leonidas : ” Whilst they were at dinner, the 
barbarians fell upon them : upon which Leonidas desired them to eat 
heartily, for they were to sup with Pluto. Leonidas charged at the head of his 
troops, and after receiving a multitude of wounds, got up to Xerxes himself, 
and snatched the crown from his head. He lost his life in the attempt ; and 
Xerxes, causing his body to be opened, found his heart hairy. So says 
Aristides, in his fir.st book of his Persian History.” This fiction seems to 
have been taken from the Xaaiov Krjp of Homer. 


Diodorus Siculus tells us that Leonidas, when he knew that he was 
circumvented, made a bold attempt by night to penetrate to the tent of 
Xerxes; but this the Persian king had forsaken on the first alarm. The 
Greeks however proceeded in search of him from one side to the other, and 
slew a prodigious multitude. When morning approached, the Persians 
perceiving the Greeks so few in number, held them in contempt ; but they 
still did not dare to attack them in front ; encompassing them on both sides, 
and behind, they slew them all with their spears. Such was the end of 
Leonidas and his party. c 


AFTER THERMOPYLA 


Where the Spartans fell, they were afterwards buried : their tomb, as 
Simonides sang, was an altar ; a sanctuary, in which (jreece revered the 
memory of her second founders. 


The inscription of the monument raised over the slain, wlio died from first 
to last in defence of the pass, recorded that four tliousand men from the 
Peloponnesus had fought at Therm opyUe with three hundred myriads. 
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We ought not to expect accuracy in these numbers : the list in Herodotus, if 
the Locrian force is only supposed equal to the Phocian, exceeds six 
thousand men : the Phocians, it must be remembered, were not engaged. 
But it is not easy to reconcile either account with the historian’s statement, 
that the Grecian dead amounted to four thousand, unless we suppose that 
the helots, though not numbered, formed a large part of the army of 
Leonidas. The lustre of his achievement is not diminished by their presence. 
He himself and his Spartans no doubt considered their persevering stand in 
the post entrusted to them, not as an act of high and heroic devotion, but of 
simple and indispensable duty. Their spirit spoke in the lines inscribed upon 


their monument, which bade the passenger tell their countrymen, that they 
had fallen in obedience to their laws. 


The Persians are said to have lost twenty thousand men : among them were 
several of royal blood. To console himself for this loss, and to reap the 
utmost advantage from his victory, Xerxes sent over to the fleet, which, 
having heard of the departure of the Greeks, was now stationed on the north 
coast of Euboea, and by public notice invited all who were curious, to see 
the chastisement he had inflicted on the men who had dared to defy his 
power. That he had previously buried the greater part of his own dead 
seems natural enough, and such an artifice, so slightly differing from the 
universal practice of both ancient and modern belligerents, scarcely 
deserved the name of a stratagem. He is said also to have mutilated the 
body of Leonidas, and as this was one of the foremost he found on a held 
which had cost him so dear, we are not at liberty to reject the tradition on 
the ground that such ferocity was not consistent with the respect usually 
paid by the Persians to a gallant enemy. 


At Thermopylee Xerxes learnt a lesson which he had refused to receive 
from the warnings of Demaratus ; and he inquired, with altered spirit, 
wliether he had to expect many such obstacles in the conquest of Greece. 
The Spartan told him that there were eight thousand of his countrymen, who 
would all be ready to do what Leonidas had done, and tliat at the isthmus he 
would meet with a resistance more powerful and obstinate than at 
Thermopyhe. But if, instead of attacking the Peloponnesus on this side, 
where he would find its whole force collected to withstand him, he sent a 
detachment of his fleet to seize the island of Cythera, and to infest the coast 
of Laconia, the confederacy would be distracted, and its members, deprived 
of their head and perhaps disunited, would successively yield to his arms. 
The plan, whether Demaratus or Herodotus was the author, found no 
supporters in the Persian council. 


He had now the key of northern Greece in his hands, and it only remained 
to determine towards which side he should first turn his arms. The 
Thessalians, who ever since his arrival in their country had been zealous in 
his service, now resolved to make use of their influence, and to direct the 
course of the storm to their own advantage. These Thessalians, who are 


mentioned on this occasion by Herodotus without any more precise 
description, were probably the same nobles who, against the wishes of their 
nation, had invited and forwarded the invasion. They had now an 
opportunity of gratifying either their cupidity or their revenge ; and they 
sent to the Phocians to demand a bribe of fifty talents, as the price at which 
they would consent to avert the destruction which was impending over 
Phocis. The Phocians however either did not trust their faith, or would not 
buy their safety of a hated rival. The Thessalians then persuaded Xerxes to 
cross that part of the CEtean chain which separates the vale of the Sperchius 
from 
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the little valley of Doris. The Dorians were spared, as friends. Those of the 
Phocians who had the means of escaping took refuge on the high plains that 
lie under the topmost peaks of Parnassus, or at Amphissa. But on all that 
remained in their homes, on the fields, the cities, the temples of the devoted 
land, the fury of the invader, directed and stimulated by the malice of the 
Thessalians, poured undistinguishing ruin. Fire and sword, the cruelty and 
the lust of irritated spoilers, ravaged the vale of the Cephisus down to the 
borders of Bceotia. The rich sanctuary of Apollo at Abffi was sacked and 
burnt, and fourteen towns shared its fate. At Panopeus, Xerxes divided his 
forces ; or rather detached a small body round the foot of Parnassus to 
Delphi, with orders to strip the temple of its treasures, and lay them at his 
feet. He had learnt their value from the best authority at Sardis. The great 
army turned off toward the lower vale of the Cephisus, to pursue its march 
through Bceotia to Athens. A 


Remains of the Tomb of Leonidas of Sparta 


Ajj” 


Eleusis, Part of the Island of Salamis 


CHAPTER XX. THE BATTLES OF ARTEMISIUM AND 


SALAMIS 


A king sate on the rocky brow Which looks o’er sea-born Salanils ; And 
ships, by thousands, lay below, And men in nations ; — all were his, He 
counted them at break of day, And when the sun set where were they ? 


— Byron. 


The days of battle at Thermopylae had been not less actively employed by 
the fleets at Aphetae and Artemisium. It has already been mentioned that 
the Greek ships, having abandoned their station at the latter place and 
retired to Chalcis, were induced to return, by the news that the Persian fleet 
had been nearly ruined by the recent storm, and that, on returning to 
Artemisium, the Grecian commanders felt renewed alarm on seeing the 
enemy’s fleet, in spite of the damage just sustained, still mustering in 
overwhelming number at the opposite station of Aphetse. Such was the 

eff’ ect of this spectacle, and the impression of their own inferiority, that 
they again resolved to retire without fighting, leaving the strait open and 
undefended. Great consternation was caused by the news of their 
determination among the inhabitants of Eubcea, who entreated Eurybiades 
to maintain his position for a few days, until they could have time to 
remove their families and their property. But even such postponement was 
thought unsafe, and refused : and he was on the point of giving orders for 
retreat, when the Eubceans sent their envoy, Pelagon, to Themistocles, with 
the offer of thirty talents, on condition that the fleet should keep its station 
and hazard an engagement in defence of the island. Themistocles employed 
the money adroitly and successfully, giving five talents to Eurybiades, with 
large presents besides to the other leading chiefs : the most unmanageable 
among them was the Corinthian Adimantus, who at first threatened to 
depart with his own squadron alone, if the remaining Greeks were mad 
enough to remain. His alarm was silenced, if not tranquillised, by a present 
of three talents. 


However Plutarch may be scandalised at such inglorious revelations 
preserved to us by Herodotus respecting the underhand agencies of this 
memorable struggle, there is no reason to call in question the bribery here 
described. But Themistocles doubtless was only tempted to do, and enabled 


to do, by means of the Euboean money, that which he would have wished 
and had probably tried to accomplish without the money — to bring on a 
naval engagement at Artemisium. It was absolutely essential to the 
maintenance of Thermopyhe, and to the general plan of defence, that the 
Eubcean strait should be defended against the Persian fleet, nor could the 
Greeks expect a more favourable position to fight in. We may reasonably 
presume that Themistocles, distinguished not less by daring than by 
sagacity, and the great originator of maritime energies 
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in his country, concurred unwillingly in the projected abandonment of 
Artemisium : but his high mental capacity did not exclude that pecuniary 
corruption which rendered the presents of the Euboeans both admissible 
and welcome — yet still more welcome to him perhaps, as they supplied 
means of bringing over the other opposing chiefs and the Spartan admiral. It 
was finally determined, therefore, to remain, and if necessary, to hazard an 
engagement in the Euboean strait : but at any rate to procure for the 
inhabitants of the island a short interval to remove their families. Had these 
Euboeans heeded the oracles, says Herodotus, they would have packed up 
and removed long before ; for a text of Bacis gave them express warning ; 
but, having neglected the sacred writings as unworthy of credit, they were 
now severely punished for such presumption. 


Among the Persian fleet at Aphetse, on the other hand, the feeling prevalent 
was one of sanguine hope and confidence in their superior numbers, 
forming a strong contrast with the discouragement of the Greeks at 
Artemisium. Had they attacked the latter immediately, when both fleets first 
saw each other from their opposite stations, they would have gained an easy 
victory, for the Greek fleet would have fled, as the admiral was on the point 


of ordering, even without an attack. But this was not sufficient for the 
Persians, who wished to cut off every ship among their enemies even from 
flight and escape. Accordingly, they detached two hundred ships to 
circumnavigate the island of Eubcea, and to sail up the Euboean strait from 
the south, in the rear of the Greeks, — and postponing their own attack in 
front until this squadron should be in position to intercept the retreating 
Greeks. But though the manoeuvre was concealed by sending the squadron 
round outside of the island of Sciathus, it became known immediately 
among the Greeks, through a deserter — Scyllias of Scione. This man, the 
best swimmer and diver of his time, and now engaged like other Thracian 
Greeks in the Persian service, passed over to Artemisium, and 
communicated to the Greek commanders both the particulars of the late 
destructive storm and the despatch of the intercepting squadron. 


BATTLE OF ARTEMISIUM 


It appears that his communications, respecting the effects of the storm and 
the condition of the Persian fleet, somewhat reassured the Greeks, who 
resolved during the ensuing night to sail from their station at Artemisium 
for the purpose of surprising the detached squadron of two hundred ships, 
and who even became bold enough, under the inspirations of Themistocles, 
to go out and offer battle to the main fleet near Aphetie. Wanting to acquire 
some practical experience, which neither leaders nor soldiers as yet 
possessed, of the manner in which Phoenicians and others in the Persian 
fleet handled and mancpuvred their ships, they waited till a late hour of the 
afternoon, when little daylight remained. Their boldness in thus advancing 
out, with inferior numbers and even inferior ships, astonished the Persian 
admirals, and distressed the lonians and other subject Greeks who were 
serving them as unwilling auxiliaries : to both it seemed that the victory of 
the Persian fleet, whicli was speedily brought forth to battle, and was 
numerous enough to encompass the Greeks, wouhl 1)e certain as well as 
complete. The Greek ships were at first marshalled in a circle, with the 
sterns in the interior, and presenting their prows in front at all points of tlie 
circumference ; in this position, compressed into a narrow space, they 
seemed to be 
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around them : but on a second signal given, their ships assumed the 
aggressive, rowed out from the inner circle in direct impact against the 
hostile ships around, and took or disabled no less than thirty of them ; in 
one of which Philaon, brother of Gorgus, despot of Salamis in Cyprus, was 
made prisoner. Such unexpected forwardness at first disconcerted the 
Persians, who however rallied and inflicted considerable damage and loss 
on the Greeks : but the near approach of night put an end to the combat, and 
each fleet retired to its former station — the Persians to Aphette, the Greeks 
to Artemisium. 


The result of this first day’s combat, though indecisive in itself, surprised 
both parties and did much to exalt the confidence of the Greeks. But the 
events of the ensuing night did yet more. Another tremendous storm was 
sent by the gods to aid them. Though it was the middle of summer, — a 
season when rain rarely falls in the climate of Greece, — the most violent 
wind, rain, and thunder prevailed during the whole night, blowing right on 
shore against the Persians at Aphetre, and thus but little troublesome to the 
Greeks on the opposite side of the strait. The seamen of the Persian fleet, 
scarcely recovered from the former storm at Sepias Acte, were almost 
driven to despair by this repetition of the same peril : the more so when they 
found the prows of their ships surrounded, and the play of their oars 
impeded, by the dead bodies and the spars from the recent battle, which the 
current drove towards their shore. If this storm was injurious to the main 
fleet at Aphette, it proved the entire ruin of the squadron detached to 
circumnavigate Eub(pa, who, overtaken by it near the dangerous eastern 
coast of that island, called the Hollows of Euboea, were driven upon the 
rocks and wrecked. The news of this second conspiracy of the elements, or 
intervention of the gods, against the schemes of the invaders, was highly 
encouraging to the Greeks ; and the seasonable arrival of fifty-three fresh 
Athenian ships, which reinforced them the next day, raised them to a still 
higher pitch of confidence. In the afternoon of the same day, they sailed out 
against the Persian fleet at Aphetse, and attacked and destroyed some 
Cilician ships even at their moorings ; the fleet having been too much 
damaged by the storm of the preceding night to come out and fight. 


But the Persian admirals were not of a temper to endure such insults, — still 
less to let their master hear of them. About noon on the ensuing day, they 
sailed with their entire fleet near to the Greek station at Artemisium, and 
formed themselves into a half moon ; while the Greeks kept near to the 
shore, so that they could not be surrounded, nor could the Persians bring 
their entire fleet into action ; the ships running foul of each other, and not 
finding space to attack. The battle raged fiercely all day, and with great loss 
and damage on both sides : the Egyptians bore off the palm of valour 
among the Persians, the Athenians among the Greeks. Though the positive 
loss sustained by the Persians was by far the greater, and though the Greeks, 
being near their own shore, became masters of the dead bodies as well as of 
the disabled ships and floating fragments, still, they were themselves hurt 


and crippled in greater proportion with reference to their inferior total : and 
the Athenian vessels especially, foremost in the preceding combat, found 
one-half of their number out of condition to renew it. The Egyptians alone 
had captured five Grecian ships with their entire crews. 


Under these circumstances, the Greek leaders — and Themistocles, as it 
seems, among them — determined that they could no longer venture to hohl 
tlie position of Artemisium, but must withdraw the naval force fartlier 
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into Greece : though this was in fact a surrender of the pass of 
Thermopylae, and though the removal which tlie Euboeans were hastening 
was still unfinished. These unfortunate men were forced to be satisfied with 
the promise of Themistocles to give them convoy for their boats and their 
persons ; abandoning their sheep and cattle for the consumption of the fleet, 
as better than leaving them to become booty for the enemy. While the 
Greeks were thus employed in organising their retreat, they received news 
which rendered retreat doubly necessary. The Athenian Abronychus, 
stationed with his ship near Thermopylae, in order to keep up 
communication between the army and fleet, brought the disastrous 
intelligence that Xerxes was already master of the pass, and that the 
division of Leonidas was either destroyed or in flight. Upon this the fleet 
abandoned Artemisium forthwith, and sailed up the Eubcean strait; the 
Corinthian ships in the van, the Athenians bringing up the rear. 
Themistocles, conducting the latter, stayed long enough at the various 
watering-stations and landing-places to inscribe on some neighbouring 
stones invitations to the Ionian contingents serving under Xerxes : whereby 
the latter were conjured not to serve against their fathers, but to desert, if 
possible — or at least, to fight as little and as backwardly as they could. 
Themistocles hoped by this stratagem perhaps to detach some of the lonians 
from the Persian side, or, at any rate, to render them objects of mistrust, and 
thus to diminish their efficiency. With no longer delay than was requisite for 


such inscriptions, he followed the remaining fleet, which sailed round the 
coast of Attica, not stopping until it reached the island of Salamis. 


The news of the retreat of the Greek fleet was speedily conveyed by a 
citizen of Histiiea to the Persians at Aphette, who at “first disbelieved it, 
and detained the messenger until they had sent to ascertain the fact. On the 
next day, their fleet passed across to the north of Eubcea, and became 
master of Histitea and the neighbouring territory : from whence many of 
them, by permission and even invitation of Xerxes, crossed over to 
Thermopylae to survey the field of battle and the dead. Respecting the 
number of the dead, Xerxes is asserted to have deliberately imposed upon 
the spectators : he buried all his own dead, except one thousand, whose 
bodies were left out — while the total number of Greeks who had perished 
at Thermopylae, four thousand in number, were all left exposed, and in one 
heap, so as to create an impression that their loss had been much more 
severe than their own. Moreover, the bodies of the slain helots were 
included in the heap, all of them passing for Spartans or Thespians in the 
estimation of the spectators. We are not surprised to hear, however, that this 
trick, gross and public as it must have been, really deceived very few. 


The sentiment, alike durable and unanimous, with which the Greeks of 
aftertimes looked back on the battle of Thermopylae, and which they have 
communicated to all subsequent readers, was that of just admiration for the 
courage and patriotism of Leonidas and his band. But among the 
contemporary Greeks that sentiment, though doubtless sincerely felt, was 
by no means predominant : it was overpowered by the more pressing 
emotions of disappointment and terror. So confident were the Spartans and 
Peloponnesians in the defensibility of Thermopylte and Artemisium, that 
when the news of the disaster reached them, not a single soldier had yet 
been put in motion : the season of the festival games had passed, but no 
active step had yet been taken. Meanwhile the invading force, army, and 
fleet, was in its progress towards Attica and the Peloponnesus, without the 
least preparations 
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— and, what was still worse, without any combined and concerted i)lan — 
for defending the heart of Greece. The loss sustained by Xerxes at 
Thermopyhe, insignificant in proportion to his vast total, Avas more than 
compensated by the fresh Grecian auxiliaries which he now acquired. Not 
merely the Malians, Locrians, and Dorians, but also the great mass of the 
Boeotians, with their chief town Thebes, all except Thespia3 and Plattea, 
now joined him. Demaratus, his Spartan companion, moved forward to 
Thebes to renew an ancient tie of hospitality with the Theban oligarchical 
leader, Attaginus, while small garrisons were sent by Alexander of 
Macedon to most of the Boeotian towns, as well to protect them from 
plunder as to insure their fidelity. The Thespians, on the other hand, 
abandoned their city, and fled into the Peloponnesus ; while the Platteans, 
who had been serving aboard the Athenian ships at Arteraisium, were 
disembarked at Chalcis as the fleet retreated, for the purpose of marching 
by land to their city, and removing their families. Nor was it only the land- 
force of Xerxes which had been thus strengthened ; his fleet also had 
received some accessions from Carystus in Euboea, and from several of the 
Cyclades — so that the losses sustained by the storm at Sepias and the 
fights at Artemisium, if not wholly made up, were at least in part repaired, 
while the fleet remained still prodigiously superior in number to that of the 
Greeks. 


At the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, near fifty years after these 
events, the Corinthian envoys reminded Sparta that she had allowed Xerxes 
time to arrive from the extremity of the earth at the threshold of the 
Peloponnesus, before she took any adequate precautions against him ; a 
reproach true almost to the letter. It was only when roused and terrified by 
the news of the death of Leonidas, that the Lacedtemonians and the other 
Peloponnesians began to put forth their full strength. But it was then too 
late to perform the promise made to Athens, of taking up a position in 
Boeotia so as to protect Attica. To defend the isthmus of Corinth was all 
that they now thought of, and seemingly all that was now open to them : 
thither they rushed with all their available population under the conduct of 
Cleombrotus, king of Sparta (brother of Leonidas), and began to draw 
fortifications across it, as well as to break up the Scironian road from 


JMegara to Corinth, with every mark of anxious energy. The 
Lacedaemonians, Arcadians, Eleans, Corinthians, Sicyonians, Epidaurians, 
Phliasians, Troezenians, and Hermionians, were all present here in full 
numbers ; many myriads of men (bodies of ten thousand each) working and 
bringing materials night and day. As a defence to themselves against attack 
by land, this was an excellent position : they considered it as their last 
chance, abandoning all hope of successful resistance at sea. But they forgot 
that a fortified isthmus was no protection even to themselves against the 
navy of Xerxes, while it professedly threw out not only Attica, but also 
Megara and “Egina. And thus rose a new peril to Greece from the loss of 
Thermopyhe : no other position could be found which, like that memorable 
strait, comprehended and protected at once all the separate cities. The 
disunion thus produced brought them within a hair’s breadth of ruin. 


ATHENS ABANDONED 


If the causes of alarm were great for the Peloponnesians, yet more desperate 
did the position of the Athenians appear. Expecting, according to 
agreement, to find a Peloponnesian army in Boeotia ready to sustain Leon- 
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idas, or at any rate to co-operate in the defence of Attica, they had taken no 
measures to remove their families or property : but they saw with indignant 
disappointment as well as dismay, on retreating from Artemisium, that the 
conqueror was in full march from Thermopyhc, that the road to Attica was 
open to him, and that the Peloponnesians were absorbed exclusively in the 
defence of their own isthmus and their own separate existence. The fleet 
from Artemisium had been directed to muster at the harbour of Trcezen, 
there to await such reinforcements as could be got together : but the 
Athenians entreated Eurybiades to halt at Salamis, so as to allow them a 
short time for consultation in the critical state of their affairs, and to aid 
them in the transport of their families. While Eurybiades was thus staying at 
Salamis, several new ships which had reached Troezen came over to join 
him ; and in this way Salamis became for a time the naval station of the 
Greeks, without any deliberate intention beforehand. 


Meanwhile Themistocles and the Athenian seamen landed at Phalerum, and 
made their mournful entry into Athens. Gloomy as the prospect appeared, 
there was little room for difference of opinion, and still less room for delay. 
The authorities and the public assembly at once issued a proclamation, 
enjoining every Athenian to remove his family out of the country in the best 
way he could. We may conceive the state of tumult and terror which 
followed on this unexpected proclamation, when we reflect that it had to be 
circulated and acted upon throughout all Attica, from Sunium to Oropus, 
within the narrow space of less than six days ; for no longer interval elapsed 


before Xerxes actually arrived at Athens, where indeed he might have 
arrived even sooner. 


The whole Grecian fleet was doubtless employed in carrying out the 
helpless exiles ; mostly to Troezen, where a kind reception and generous 
support were provided for them, — the Troezenian population being 
seemingly semi-Ionic, and having ancient relations of religion as well as of 
traffic with Athens, — but in part also to “gina : there were, however, many 
who could not, or would not, go farther than Salamis. Themistocles 
impressed upon the sufferers that they were only obeying the oracle, which 
had directed them to abandon the city and to take refuge behind the wooden 
walls ; and either his policy, or the mental depression of the time, gave 
circulation to other stories, intimating that even the divine inmates of the 
Acropolis were for a while deserting it. In the ancient temple of Athene 
Polias on that rock, there dwelt, or was believed to dwell, as guardian to the 
sanctuary and familiar attendant of the goddess, a sacred serpent, for whose 
nourishment a honey cake was placed once in the month. The honey cake 
had been hitherto regularly consumed ; but at this fatal moment the 
priestess announced that i^, remained untouched : the sacred guardian had 
thus set the example of quitting the acropolis, and it behooved the citizens 
to follow the example, confiding in the goddess herself for future return and 
restitution. 


The migration of so many ancient men, women, and children, was a scene 
of tears and misery inferior only to that which would have ensued on the 
actual capture of the city.“ Some few individuals, too poor to hope for 


^ In the years 1821 and 1822, during the struggle which preceded the 
liberation of Greece, the Athenians were forced to leave their country and 
seek refuge in Salamis three several times. These incidents are sketched in a 
manner alike interesting and instructive by Dr. Waddington, in his Visit to 
Greece (London, 1825), Letters vi, vii, x. He states, p. 1)2, “Three times 
have the Athenians emigrated in a body, and sought refuge from the sabre 
among the housele.ss rocks of Salamis. Upon these occasions, I am assured, 
that many have dwelt in caverns, and many in miserable huts, constructed 
on the mountain -side by their own feeble hands. Many have 
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moreover, in their own interpretation of the wooden wall which the Pythian 
priestess had pronounced to be inexpugnable, — shut themselves up in the 
Acropolis along with the administrators of the temple, obstructing the 
entrance or western front with wooden doors and palisades. When we read 
how great v/ere the sufferings of the population of Attica near half a century 
afterwards, compressed for refuge within the spacious fortifications of 
Athens at the first outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, we may form some 
faint idea of the incalculably greater misery which overwhelmed an 
emigrant population, hurrying, they knew not whither, to escape the long 
arm of Xerxes. Little chance did there seem that they would ever revisit 
their homes except as his slaves. 


In the midst of circumstances thus calamitous and threatening, neither the 
warriors nor the leaders of Athens lost their energy — arm as well as mind 
was strung to the loftiest pitch of human resolution. Political dissensions 
were suspended : Themistocles proposed to the people a decree, and 
obtained their sanction, inviting home all who were under sentence of 
temporary banishment : moreover, he not only included but even specially 
designated among them his own great opponent Aristides, now in the third 
year of ostracism. Xanthippus the accuser, and Cimon, the son of Miltiades, 
were partners in the same emigration : the latter, enrolled by his scale of 
fortune among the horsemen of the state, was seen with his companions 
cheerfully marching through the Ceramicus to dedicate their bridles in the 
Acropolis, and to bring away in exchange some of the sacred arms there 
suspended, thus setting an example of ready service on shipboard, instead 
of on horseback. It was absolutely essential to obtain supplies of money, 
partly for the aid of the poorer exiles, but still more for the equipment of the 
fleet ; there were no funds in the public treasury — but the senate of 
Areopagus, then composed in large proportion of men from the wealthier 
classes, put forth all its public authority as well as its private contributions 
and example to others, and thus succeeded in raising the sum of eight 
drachmte for every soldier serving. 


This timely help was indeed partly obtained by the inexhaustible resource 
of Themistocles, who, in the hurry of embarkation, either discovered or 
pretended that the Gorgon’s head from the statue of Athene was lost, and 
directing upon this ground every man’s baggage to be searched, rendered 
any treasures, which private citizens might be carrying out, available to the 
public service. By the most strenuous efforts, these few important days 
were made to suffice for removing the whole population of Attica, — those 
of military competence to the fleet at Salamis, — the rest to some place of 
refuge, — together with as much property as the case admitted. So 
complete was the desertion of the country, that the host of Xerxes, when it 
became master, could not seize and carry off more than five hundred 
prisoners. Moreover, the fleet itself, which had been brought home from 
Artemisium partially disabled, was quickly repaired, so that, by the time the 
Persian fleet arrived, it was again in something like fighting condition. 


perished too, from exposure to an intemperate climate ; many, from diseases 
contracted through the loathsomeness of their habitations ; many, from 
hunger and misery. On the retreat of the Turks, the survivors returned to 
their country. But to what a country did they return ? To a land of desolation 
and famine ; and in fact, on the first reoccupation of Athens, after the 
departure of Omer Brioni, several persons are knov?n to have subsisted for 
some time on grass, till a supply of corn reached the Pirteus from Syra and 
Hydra.” In the war between the Turks and Venetians in 1688, the population 
of Attica was forced to emigrate to Salamis, “gina, and Corinth. 
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THE FLEET AT SALAMIS 


The combined fleet which had now got together at Salamis consisted of 
three hundred and sixty-six ships, — a force far greater than at Artemisium. 
Of these, no less than two hundred were Athenian ; twenty among which, 
however, were lent to the Chalcidians, and manned by them. Forty 
Corinthian ships, thirty MgmetQ.n, twenty Megarian, sixteen 
Lacedtemonian, fifteen Sicyonian, ten Epidaurian, seven from Ambracia, 
and as many from Eretria, five from Trcezen, three from Hermione, and the 
same number from Leucas ; two from Ceos, two from Styra, and one from 
Cythnos ; four from Naxos, despatched as a contingent to the Persian fleet, 
but brought by the choice of their captains and seamen to Salamis ; — all 
these triremes, together with a small squadron of the inferior vessels called 
penteconters, made up the total. From the great Grecian cities in Italy there 
appeared only one trireme, a volunteer, equipped and commanded by an 
eminent citizen named Pha> llus, thrice victor at the Pythian games. The 
entire fleet was thus a trifle larger than the combined force, three hundred 
and fifty-eight ships, collected by the Asiatic Greeks at Lade, fifteen years 
earlier, during the Ionic revolt. We may doubt, however, whether this total, 
borrowed from Herodotus, be not larger than that which actually fought a 
little afterwards at the battle of Salamis, and Avhich “schylus gives 
decidedly as consisting of three hundred sail, in addition to ten prime and 
chosen ships. That great poet, himself one of the combatants, and speaking 
in a drama represented only seven years after the battle, is better authority 
on the point even than Herodotus. 


Hardly was the fleet mustered at Salamis, and the Athenian population 
removed, when Xerxes and his host overran the deserted country, his fleet 
occupying the roadstead of Phalerum with the coast adjoining. His land 
force had been put in motion under the guidance of the Thessalians, two or 
three days after the battle of ThermopyliB, and he was assured by some 
Arcadians who came to seek service, that the Peloponnesians were, even at 
that moment, occupied with the celebration of the Olympic games. ” What 
prize does the victor receive ? ” he asked. Upon the reply made, that the 
prize was a wreath of the wild olive, Tritantccchmes, son of the monarch’s 
uncle Artabanus, is said to have burst forth, notwithstanding the displeasure 


both of the monarch himself and of the bystanders : ” Heavens, Mardonius, 
what manner of men are these against whom thou hast brought us to fight ! 
men who contend not for money, but for honour ! ” Whether this be a 
remark really delivered, or a dramatic illustration imagined by some 
contemporary of Herodotus, it is not the less interesting as bringing to view 
a characteristic of Hellenic life, which contrasts not merely with the 
manners of contemporary Orientals, but even with those of the earlier 
Greeks themselves during the Homeric times. 


Among all the various Greeks between Thermopylae and the borders of 
Attica, there were none except the Phocians disposed to refuse submission : 
and they refused only because the paramount influence of their bitter 
enemies the Thessalians made them despair of obtaining favourable terms. 
Nor would they even listen to a proposition of the Thessalians, who, 
boasting that it was in their power to guide as they pleased the terrors of the 
Persian host, offered to insure lenient treatment to the territory of Phocis, 
provided a sum of fifty talents were paid to them. The proposition being 
indignantly refused, they conducted Xerxes through the little territory of 
Doris, which medised and escaped plunder, into the upper valley of the 
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Cephisus, among the towns of the inflexible Phocians. All of them were 
found deserted ; the inhabitants having previously escaped either to the 
widespreading summit of Parnassus, called Tithorea, or even still farther, 
across that mountain into the territory of the Ozolian Locrians. Ten or a 
dozen small Phocian towns, the most considerable of which were Elatea 
and Hyampolis, were sacked and destroyed by the invaders, nor was the 
holy temple and oracle of Apollo at Aba3 better treated than the rest : all its 
treasures were pillaged, and it was then burnt. From Panopeus Xerxes 
detached a body of men to plunder Delphi, marching with his main array 
through Boeotia, in which country he found all the towns submissive and 


willing, except Thespise and Platlgea : both were deserted by their citizens, 
and both were now burnt. From hence he conducted his army into the 
abandoned territory of Attica, reaching without resistance the foot of the 
Acropolis at Athens. 


XERXES AT DELPHI 


Very different was the fate of that division which he had detached from 
Panopeus against Delphi : Apollo defended his temple here more 
vigorously than at Abse. The cupidity of the Persian king was stimulated by 
accounts of the boundless wealth accumulated at Delphi, especially the 
profuse donations of Croesus. The Delphians, in the extreme of alarm, 
while they sought safety for themselves on the heights of Parnassus, and for 
their families by transport across the gulf into Achaia, consulted the oracle 
whether they should carry away or bury the sacred treasures. Apollo 
directed them to leave the treasures untouched, saying that he was 
competent himself to take care of his own property. Sixty Delphians alone 
ventured to remain, together with Aceratus, the religious superior : but 
evidences of superhuman aid soon appeared to encourage them. The sacred 
arms suspended in the interior cell, which no mortal hand was ever 
permitted to touch, were seen lying before the door of the temple ; and 
when the Persians, marching along the road called Schiste, up that rugged 
path under the steep, cliffs of Parnassus which conducts to Delphi, had 
reached the temple of Athene Pronoea, on a sudden, dreadful thunder was 
heard, two vast mountain crags detached themselves and rushed down with 
deafen-ing noise among them, crushing many to death, the war shout was 
also heard from the interior of the temple of Athene. Seized with a panic 
terror, the invaders turned round and fled; pursued not only by the 
Delphians, but also, as they themselves affirmed, by two armed warriors of 
superhuman stature and destructive arm. The triumphant Delphians 
confirmed this report, adding that the two auxiliaries were the heroes 
Phylacus and Auto-noiis, whose sacred precincts were close adjoining : and 
Herodotus himself when he visited Delphi, saw in the sacred ground of 
Athene the identical masses of rock which had overwhelmed the Persians.’ 
Thus did the god repel these invaders from his Delphian sanctuary and 
treasures, which re-1 Compare the account given in Pausanias (X, 23) of the 
subsequent repulse of Brennus and the Gauls from Delphi : in his account, 
the repulse is not so exclusively the work of the gods as in that of 
Herodotus : there is a larger force of human combatants in defence of the 
temple, though greatly assisted by divine intervention : there is also loss on 
both sides. A similar descent of crags from the summit is mentioned. Many 


great blocks of stone and cliff are still to be seen near the spot, which have 
rolled down from the top, and which remind the traveller of these passages. 
The attack here described to have been made by order of Xerxes upon the 
Delphian temple seems not easy to reconcile with the words of Mardonius : 
still less can it be reconciled with the statement of Plutarch, who says that 
the Delphian temple was burnt by the Medes. 
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mained inviolate until one hundred and thirty years afterwards, when they 
were rifled by the sacrilegious hands of the Phocian Philomelus. On this 
occasion, as will be seen presently, the real protectors of the treasures were 
the conquerors at Salamis and Platsea. 


ATHENS TAKEN 


Four months had elapsed since the departure from Asia when Xerxes 
reached Athens, the last term of his advance. He brought with him the 
members of the Pisistratid family, who doubtless thought their restoration 
already certain, and a few Athenian exiles attached to their interest. Though 
the country was altogether deserted, the handful of men collected in the 
Acropolis ventured to defy him : nor could all the persuasions of the 
Pisistratids, eager to preserve the holy place from pillage, induce them to 
surrender. 


The Athenian Acropolis — a craggy rock rising abruptly about one hundred 
and fifty feet, with a flat summit of about one thousand feet long from east 
to west, by five hundred feet broad from north to south — had no 
practicable access except on the western side : moreover, in all parts where 
there seemed any possibility of climbing up, it was defended by the ancient 
fortification called the Pelasgic wall. Obliged to take the place by force, the 
Persian army was posted around the northern and western sides, and 
commenced their operations from the eminence immediately adjoining on 
the northwest, called Areopagus : from whence they bombarded, if we may 
venture upon the expression, with hot missiles, the woodwork before the 
gates ; that is, they poured upon it multitudes of arrows with burning tow 
attached to them. The wooden palisades and boarding presently took fire 
and were consumed : but when the Persians tried to mount to the assault by 
the western road leading up to the gate, the undaunted little garrison still 
kept them at bay, having provided vast stones, which they rolled down upon 
them in the ascent. 


For a time the Great King seemed likely to be driven to the slow process of 
blockade ; but at length some adventurous men among the besiegers tried to 
scale the precipitous rock before them on its northern side, hard by the 
temple or chapel of Aglaurus, which lay nearly in front of the Persian 
position, but behind the gates and the western ascent. Here the rock was 
naturally so inaccessible, that it was altogether unguarded, and seemingly 
even unfortified: moreover, the attention of the little garrison was all 
concentrated on the host which fronted the gates. Hence the separate 
escalading party was enabled to accomplish their object unobserved, and to 


reach the summit in the rear of the garrison : who, deprived of their last 
hope, either cast themselves headlong from the walls, or fled for safety to 
the inner temple. The successful escaladers opened the gates to the entire 
Persian host, and the whole Acropolis was presently in their hands. Its 
defenders were slain, its temples pillaged, and all its dwellings and 
buildings, sacred as well as profane, consigned to the flames. The citadel of 
Athens fell into the hands of Xerxes by a surprise, very much the same as 
that which had placed Sardis in those of Cyrus. 


Thus was divine prophecy fulfilled : Attica passed entirely into the hands of 
the Persians, and the conflagration of Sardis was retaliated upon the home 
and citadel of its captors, as it also was upon their sacred temple of Eleusis. 
Xerxes immediately despatched to Susa intelligence of the fact, 
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whicli is said to have excited unmeasured demonstrations of joy, confuting, 
seemingly, the gloomy predictions of his uncle Artabanus. On the next day 
but one, the Athenian exiles in his suite received his orders, or perhaps 
obtained his permission, to go and oifer sacrifice amidst the ruins of the 
Acropolis, and atone, if possible, for the desecration of the ground : they 
discovered that the sacred olive tree near the chapel of Erechtheus, the 
special gift of the goddess Athene, though burnt to the ground by the recent 
flames, had already thrown out a fresh shoot of one cubit long, — at least 
the piety of restored Athens afterwards believed this encouraging portent, as 
well as that which was said to have been seen by Dicseus, an Athenian 
companion of the Pisistratids, in the Thriasian plain. 


It was now the day set apart for the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries ; 
and though in this sorrowful year there was no celebration, nor any 
Athenians in the territory, Dicreus still fancied that he beheld the dust and 
heard the loud multitudinous chant, which was wont to accompany in 
ordinary times the processional march from Athens to Eleusis. He would 
even have revealed the fact to Xerxes himself, had not Demaratus deterred 


him from doing so : but he as well as Herodotus construed it as an evidence 
that the goddesses themselves were passing over from Eleusis to help the 
Athenians at Salamis. But whatever may have been received in after times, 
on that day certainly no man could believe in the speedy resurrection of 
conquered Athens as a free city : not even if he had witnessed the portent of 
the burnt olive tree suddenly sprouting afresh with preternatural vigour. So 
hopeless did the circumstances of the Athenians then appear, not less to 
their confederates assembled at Salamis than to the victorious Persians. 


About the time of the capture of the Acropolis, the Persian fleet also arrived 
safely in the Bay of Phalerum, reinforced by ships from Carystus as well as 
from various islands of the Cyclades, so that Herodotus reckons it to have 
been as strong as before the terrible storm at Sepias Acte — an estimate 
certainly not admissible. 


XERXES INSPECTS HIS FLEET 


Soon after their arrival, Xerxes himself descended to the shore to inspect 
the fleet, as well as to take counsel with the various naval leaders about the 
expediency of attacking the hostile fleet, now so near him in the narrow 
strait between Salamis and the coasts of Attica. He invited them all to take 
their seats in an assembly, wherein the king of Sidon occupied the first 
place and the king of Tyre the second. The question was put to each of them 
separately by Mardonius, and when we learn that all pronounced in favour 
of immediate fighting, we may be satisfied that the decided opinion of 
Xerxes himself must have been well known to them beforehand. One 
exception alone was found to this unanimity, — Artemisia, queen of 
Halicarnassus in Caria ; into whose mouth Herodotus puts a sjjeech of some 
length, deprecating all idea of fighting in the narrow strait of Salamis, 
predicting that if the land-force were moved forwards to attack the 
Peloponnesus, the Peloponnesians in the fleet at Salamis would return for 
the protection of their own homes, and thus the fleet would disperse, the 
rather as there was little or no food in the island, and intimating, besides, 
unmeasured contempt for the efficacy of the Persian fleet and seamen as 
compared with the Greek, as well as for the subject contingents of Xerxes 
generally. That Queen Artemisia gave this prudent counsel, there is no 
reason to question j and the historian of Halicarnassus 
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may have had means of hearing the grounds on which her opinion rested : 
but we find a difficulty in believing that she can have publicly delivered any 
such estimate of the maritime subjects of Persia — an estimate not merely 
insulting to all who heard it, but at the time not just, though it had come to 
be nearer the truth at the time when Herodotus wrote, and though Artemisia 
herself may have lived to entertain the conviction afterwards. Whatever 
may have been her reasons, the historian tells us that friends as well as 
rivals were astonished at her rashness in dissuading the monarch from a 


naval battle, and expected that she would be put to death. But Xerxes heard 
the advice with perfect good temper, and even* esteemed the Carian queen 
the more highly: though he resolved that the opinion of the majority, or his 
own opinion, should be acted upon : and orders were accordingly issued for 
attacking the next day, while the land-force should move forwards towards 
the Peloponnesus. 


Whilst, on the shore of Phalerum, an omnipotent will compelled seeming 
unanimity and precluded all real deliberation, great, indeed, was the 
contrast presented by the neighbouring Greek armament at Salamis, among 
the members of which unmeasured dissension had been reigning. It has 
already been stated that the Greek fleet had originally got together at that 
island, not with any view of making it a naval station, but simply in order to 
cover and assist the emigration of the Athenians. This object being 
accomplished, and Xerxes being already in Attica, Eurybiades convoked the 
chiefs to consider what position was the fittest for a naval engagement. 
Most of them, especially those from the Peloponnesus, were averse to 
remaining at Salamis, and proposed that the fleet should be transferred to 
the isthmus of Corinth, where it would be in immediate communication 
with the Peloponnesian land-force, so that in case of defeat at sea, the ships 
would find protection on shore, and the men would join in the land service 
— while if worsted in a naval action near Salamis, they would be inclosed 
in an island from whence there were no hopes of escape. In the midst of the 
debate, a messenger arrived with news of the capture and conflagration of 
Athens and her Acropolis by the Persians : and such was the terror 
produced by this intelligence, that some of the chiefs, without even awaiting 
the conclusion of the debate and the final vote, quitted the council 
forthwith, and began to hoist sail, or prepare their rowers, for departure. 
The majority came to a vote for removing to the isthmus, but as night was 
approaching, actual removal was deferred until the next morning. 


Now was felt the want of a position like that of Thermopylae, which had 
served as a protection to all the Greeks at once, so as to check the growth of 
separate fears and interests. We can hardly wonder that the Peloponnesian 
chiefs — the Corinthian in particular, who furnished so large a naval 
contingent, and within whose territory the land-battle at the isthmus seemed 
about to take place — should manifest such an obstinate reluctance to fight 


at Salamis, and should insist on removing to a position where, in case of 
naval defeat, they could assist, and be assisted by, their own soldiers on 
land. On the other hand, Salamis was not only the most favourable position, 
in consequence of its narrow strait, for the inferior numbers of the Greeks, 
but could not be abandoned without breaking up the unity of the allied fleet 
; since Megara and ““]gina would thus be left uncovered, and the 
contingents of each would immediately retire for the defence of their 
homes, while the Athenians also, a large portion of whose expatriated 
families were in Salamis and ‘gina, would be in like manner distracted 
from combined maritime efforts at the isthmus. If transferred to the latter 
place, probably not even 
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the Peloponnesians themselves would have remained in one body ; for the 
squadrons of Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermione, etc., each fearing that the 
Persian fleet might make a descent on one or other of these separate ports, 
would go home to repel such a contingency, in spite of the efforts of 
Eurybiades to keep them together. Hence the order for quitting Salamis and 
repairing to the isthmus was nothing less than a sentence of extinction for 
all combined maritime defence ; and it thus became doubly abhorrent to all 
those who, like the Athenians, jEginetans, and Megarians, were also led by 
their own separate safety to cling to the defence of Salamis. In spite of all 
such opposition, however, and in spite of the protest of Themistocles, the 
obstinate determination of the Peloponnesian leaders carried the vote for 
retreat, and each of them went to his ship to prepare for it on the following 
morning. 


SCHEMES OP THEMISTOCLES 


When Themistocles returned to his ship, with the gloom of this melancholy 
resolution full upon his mind, and with the necessity of providing for 
removal of the expatriated Athenian families in the island as well as for that 
of the squadron, he found an Athenian friend named Mnesiphilus, who 
asked him what tlie synod of chiefs had determined. Concerning this 
Mnesiphilus, who is mentioned generally as a sagacious practical politician, 
we unfortunately have no particulars : but it must have been no common 
man whom fame selected, truly or falsely, as the inspiring genius of 
Themistocles. On learning what had been resolved, Mnesiphilus burst out 
into remonstrance on the utter ruin which its execution would entail : there 
would presently be neither any united fleet to fight, nor any aggregate cause 
and country to fight for. lie vehemently urged Themistocles again to open 
the question, and to press by every means in his power for a recall of the 
vote for retreat, as well as for a resolution to stay and fight at Salamis. 


Themistocles had already in vain tried to enforce the same view : but 
disheartened as he was by ill success, the remonstrances of a respected 
friend struck him so forcibly as to induce him to renew his efforts. He went 
instantly to the ship of Eurybiades, asked permission to speak with him, and 
being invited aboard, reopened with him alone the whole subject of the past 
discussion, enforcing his own views as emphatically as he could. In this 
private communication, all the arguments bearing upon the case were more 
unsparingly laid open than it had been possible to do in an assembly of the 
chiefs, who would have been insulted if openly told that they were likely to 
desert the fleet when once removed from Salamis. Speaking thus freely and 
confidentially, and speaking to Eurybiades alone, Themistocles was enabled 
to bring him partially round, and even prevailed upon him to convene a 
fresh synod. So soon as tliis synod had assembled, even before Eurybiades 
had explained the object and formally opened the discussion, Themistocles 
addressed himself to each of the chiefs separately, pouring forth at large his 
fears and anxiety as to the abandonment of Salamis : insomuch that the 
Corinthian Adimantus rebuked him by saying, ” Themistocles, those who in 
the public festival-matches rise up before the proper signal, are scourged.” 


“True,” rejoined the Athenian, “but those who lag behind the signal win no 
crowns.” 


Eurybiades then explained to the synod that doubts had arisen in his mind, 
and that he called them together to reconsider the previous resolve : upon 
which Themistocles began tlie debate, and vehemently enforced the 
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necessity of fighting in the narrow sea of Salamis and not in the open 
waters at the isthmus, as well as of preserving Megara and JEgina : 
contending that a naval victory at Salamis would be not less effective for 
the defence of the Peloponnesus than if it took place at the isthmus, 
whereas, if the fleet were withdrawn to the latter point, they would only 
draw the Persians after them. Nor did he omit to add, that the Athenians had 
a prophecy assuring to them victory in this, their own island. But his speech 
made little impression on the Peloponnesian chiefs, who were even 
exasperated at being again summoned to reopen a debate already 
concluded, and concluded in a way which they deemed essential to their 
safety. In the bosom of the Corinthian Adimantus, especially, this feeling of 
anger burst all bounds. He sharply denounced the j)resumption of 
Themistocles, and bade him be silent as a man who had now no free 
Grecian city to represent, Athens being in tlie power of the enemy: nay, he 
went so far as to contend that Eurybiades had no right to count the vote of 
Themistocles, until the latter could produce some free city as accrediting 
him to the synod. 


Such an attack, alike ungenerous and insane, upon the leader of more than 
half of the whole fleet, demonstrates the ungovernable impatience of tlie 
Corinthians to carry away the fleet to their isthmus : it provoked a bitter 
retort against them from Themistocles, who reminded them that while he 
had around him two hundred well-manned ships, he could procure for 
himself anywhere both city and territory as good or better than Corinth. But 
he now saw clearly that it was hopeless to think of enforcing his policy by 


argument, and that nothing would succeed except the direct language of 
intimidation. Turning to Eurybiades, and addressing him personally, he said 
:” If thou wilt stay here, and fight bravely here, all will turn out well : but if 
thou wilt not stay, thou wilt bring Hellas to ruin. For with us, all our means 
of war are contained in our ships. Be thou yet persuaded by me. If not, we 
Athenians shall migrate with our families on board, just as we are, to Siris 
in Italy, which is ours from of old, and which the prophecies announce that 
we are one day to colonise. You chiefs then, when bereft of allies like us, 
will hereafter recollect what I am now saying.” 


Eurybiades had before been nearly convinced by the impressive pleading of 
Themistocles. But this last downright menace clenched his determination, 
and probably struck dumb even the Corinthian and Peloponnesian 
opponents : for it was but too plain, that without the Athenians the fleet was 
powerless. He did not, however, put the question again to vote, but took 
upon himself to rescind the previous resolution and to issue orders for 
staying at Salamis to fight. In this order all acquiesced, willing or unwilling 
; the succeeding dawn saw them preparing for fight instead of for retreat, 
and invoking the protection and comi:)anionship of the acid heroes of 
Salamis, — Telamon and Ajax : they even sent a trireme to iEgina to 
implore ^acus himself and the remaining “acids. It seems to have been on 
this same day, also, that the resolution of fighting at Salamis was taken by 
Xerxes, whose fleet was seen in motion, towards the close of the day, 
preparing for attack the next morning. 


But the Peloponnesians, though not venturing to disobey the orders of the 
Spartan admiral, still retained unabated their former fears and reluctance, 
which began again after a short interval to prevail over the formidable 
menace of Themistocles, and were further strengthened by the advices from 
the isthmus. The messengers from that quarter depicted the trepidation and 
affright of their absent brethren while constructing their cross wall at that 
point, to resist the impending land invasion. Why were they not there also, 
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to join hands and to help in the defence, — even if worsted at sea, — at 
least on land, instead of wasting their efforts in defence of Attica, already in 
the hands of the enemy ? Such were the complaints which passed from man 
to man, with many a bitter exclamation against the insanity of Eurybiades : 
at lenorth the common feeling broke out in public and mutinous 
manifestation, and a fresh synod of the chiefs was demanded and convoked. 
Here the same angry debate, and the same irreconcilable difference, was 
again renewed ; the Peloponnesian chiefs clamouring for immediate 
departure, while the Athenians, “Eginetans, and Megarians were equally 
urgent in favour of staying to fight. It was evident to Themistocles that the 
majority of votes among the chiefs would be against him, in spite of the 
orders of Eurjbiades ; and the disastrous crisis, destined to deprive Greece 
of all united maritime defence, appeared imminent, when he resorted to one 
last stratagem to meet the desperate emergency, by rendering flight 
impossible. Contriving a pretext for stealing away from the synod, he 
despatched a trusty messenger across the strait with a secret communication 
to the Persian generals. Sicinnus his slave — seemingly an Asiatic Greek, 
who understood Persian, and had perhaps been sold during the late Ionic 
revolt, but whose superior qualities are marked by the fact that he had the 
care and teaching of the children of his master — was instructed to acquaint 
them privately and in the name of Themistocles, who was represented as 
wishing success at heart to the Persians, that the Greek fleet was not only in 
the utmost alarm, meditating immediate flight, but that the various portions 
of it were in such violent dissension, that they were more likely to fight 
against each other than against any common enemy. A splendid opportunity, 
it was added, was thus opened to the Persians, if they chose to avail 
themselves of it without delay, first, to inclose and prevent their flight, and 
then to attack a disunited body, many of whom would, when the combat 
began, openly espouse the Persian cause. 


Such was the important communication despatched by Themistocles across 
the narrow strait, only a quarter of a mile in breadth at the narrowest part, 
which divides Salamis from the neighbouring continent on which the 
enemy were posted. It was delivered with so much address as to produce 
the exact impression which he intended, and the glorious success which 
followed caused it to pass for a splendid stratagem : had defeat ensued, his 
name would have been covered with infamy. What surprises us the most is, 


that after having reaped signal honour from it in the eyes of the Greeks, as a 
stratagem, he lived to take credit for it, during the exile of his latter days, as 
a capital service rendered to the Persian monarch : nor is it improbable, 
when we reflect upon the desperate condition of Grecian affairs at the 
moment, that such facility of double interpretation was in part his 
inducement for sending the message. 


It appears to have been delivered to Xerxes shortly after he bad issued his 
orders for fighting on the next morning : and he entered so greedily into the 
scheme, as to direct his generals to close up the strait of Salamis on both 
sides during the night, to the north as well as to the south of the town of 
Salamis, at the risk of their heads if any opening were left for the Greeks to 
escape. The station of the numerous Persian fleet was along the coast of 
Attica, — its headquarters were in the Bay of Phalerum, but doubtless parts 
of it would occupy those three natural harbours, as yet unimproved by art, 
which belonged to the deme of Piraeus, — and would perhaps extend 
besides to other portions of the western coast southward of Phalerum : 
while the Greek fleet was in the harbour of the town called Salamis, in the 
portion of the island facing Mount uEgaleos, in Attica. 
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During the night, a portion of the Persian fleet, sailing from Piraeus 
northward along the western coast of Attica, closed round to the north of 
the town and harbour of Salamis, so as to shut up the northern issue from 
the strait on the side of Eleusis : while another portion blocked up the other 
issue between Piraeus and the southeastern corner of the island, landing a 
detachment of troops on the desert island of Psyttalea, near to that corner. 
These measures were all taken during the night, to prevent the anticipated 
flight of the Greeks, and then to attack them in the narrow strait close on 
their own harbour the next morning. 


Meanwhile, that angry controversy among the Grecian chiefs, in the midst 
of which Themistocles had sent over his secret envoy, continued without 


abatement and without decision. It was the interest of the Athenian general 
to prolong the debate, and to prevent any concluding vote until the effect of 
his stratagem should have rendered retreat impossible : nor was 
prolongation difficult in a case so critical, where the majority of chiefs was 
on one side and that of naval force on the other — especially as Eurybiades 
himself was favourable to the view of Themistocles. Accordingly, the 
debate was still unfinished at nightfall, and either continued all night, or 
was adjourned to an hour before daybreak on the following morning, when 
an incident, interesting as well as important, gave to it a new turn. 


The ostracised Aristides arrived at Salamis from -/gina. Since the 
revocation of his sentence, proposed by Themistocles himself, he had had 
no opportunity of revisiting Athens, and he now for the first time rejoined 
his countrymen in their exile at Salamis ; not uninformed of the dissensions 
raging, and of the impatience of the Peloponnesians to retire to the isthmus. 
He was the first to bring the news that such retirement had become 
impracticable from the position of the Persian fleet, which his own vessel, 
in coming from “gina, had only eluded under favour of night. He caused 
Themistocles to be invited out from the assembled synod of chiefs, and 
after a generous exordium, wherein he expressed his hope that their rivalry 
would for the future be only a competition in doing good to their common 
country, apprised him that the new movement of the Persians excluded all 
hope of now reaching the isthmus and rendered farther debate useless. 
Themistocles expressed his joy at the intelligence, and communicated his 
own secret message whereby he had himself brought the movement about, 
in order that the Peloponnesian chiefs might be forced to fight at Salamis, 
even against their own consent. He moreover desired Aristides to go 
himself into the synod, and communicate the news : for if it came from the 
lips of Themistocles, the Peloponnesians would treat it as a fabrication. So 
obstinate indeed was their incredulity, that they refused to accept it as truth 
even on the assertion of Aristides : nor was it until the arrival of a Tenian 
vessel, deserting from the Persian fleet, that they at last brought themselves 
to credit the actual posture of affairs and the entire impossibility of retreat. 
Once satisfied of this fact, they prepared themselves at dawn for the 
impending battle. 


THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS 


Having caused his land-force to be drawn up along the shore opposite to 
Salamis, Xerxes had erected for himself a lofty seat, or throne, upon one of 
the projecting declivities of Mount ^galeos, near the Heracleum, and 
immediately overhanging the sea, from whence he could plainly review all 
the phases of the combat and the conduct of his subject troops. He was 
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persuaded himself that they had not done their best at Artemisium, in 
consequence of his absence, and that his presence would inspire them with 
fresh valour: moreover, his royal scribes stood ready by his side to take the 
names both of the brave and of the backward combatants. On the right wing 
of 


his fleet which approached Salamis on the side of Eleusis, and was opposed 


to the Athenians on the Grecian left — were placed the Phoenicians and 
Egyptians ; on his left wing the lonians, approaching from the side of 
Pireeus, and opposed to the Lacedtemonians, J/ginetans, and Megarians. 
The seamen of the Persian fleet, however, had been on shipboard all night, 
in making that movement which had brought them into their actual position 
: while the Greek seamen now began without previous fatigue, fresh from 
the animated harangues of Themistocles and the other leaders: moreover, 
just as they were getting on board, they were joined by the triremes which 
had been sent to jEgina to bring to their aid “acus, with the other “acid 
heroes. Honoured with this precious heroic aid, which tended so much to 
raise the spirits of the Greeks, the iEginetan trireme now arrived just in time 
to take her post in the line, liaving eluded pursuit from the intervening 
enemy. 


The Greeks rowed forward from the shore to attack with the usual paean, or 
war-shout, which was confidently returned by the Persians ; and the latter 
were the most forward of the two to begin the fight : for the Greek seamen, 
on gradually nearing the enemy, became at first disposed to hesitate, and 
even backed water for a space, so that some of them touched ground on 
their own shore : until the retrograde movement was arrested by a 
supernatural feminine figure hovering over them, who exclaimed, with a 
voice that rang through the whole fleet, ” Ye worthies, how much farther are 
ye going to back water ? ” The very circulation of this fable attests the 
dubious courage of the Greeks at the commencement of the battle. The 
brave Athenian captains Aminias and Lycomedes (the former, brother of the 
poet iEschylus) were the first to obey either the feminine voice or the 
inspirations of their own ardour : though according to the version current at 
Agina, it was the jEginetan ship, the carrier of the “Eacid heroes, which first 
set this honourable example. The Naxian Democritus was celebrated by 
Simonides as the third ship in action. Aminias, darting forth from the line, 
charged with the beak of his ship full against a Phoenician, and the two 
became entangled so that he could not again get clear ; other ships came in 
aid on both sides, and the action thus became general. Plerodotus, with his 
usual candour, tells us that he could procure few details about the action, 
except as to what concerned Artemisia, the queen of his own city : so that 
we know hardly anything beyond the general facts. But it appears that, with 
the exception of the Ionic Greeks, many of whom — apparently a greater 
number than Herodotus likes to acknowledge — were lukewarm, and some 
even averse, the subjects of Xerxes conducted themselves generally with 
great bravery : Phfjenicians, Cyprians, Cilicians, Egyptians, vied with the 
Persians and Medes, serving as soldiers on shipboard, in trying to satisfy 
the exigent monarch who sat on shore watching their behaviour. 


Their signal defeat was not owing to any want of courage, but, first, to the 
narrow space which rendered their superior number a hindrance rather than 
a benefit : next, to their want of orderly line and discipline as compared 
with the Greeks : thirdly, to the fact that, when once fortune seemed to turn 
against them, they had no fidelity or reciprocal attachment, and each ally 
was willing to sacrifice or even to run down others, in order to effect his 
own escape. Their numbers and absence of concert threw them into 


confusion, and caused them to run foul of each other : those in the front 
could not recede, 
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nor could those in the rear advance : the oar blades were broken by 
collision, the steersmen lost control of their ships, and could no longer 
adjust the ship’s course so as to strike that direct blow with the beak which 
was essential in ancient warfare. After some time of combat, the whole 
Persian fleet was driven back and became thoroughly unmanageable, so that 
the issue was no longer doubtful, and nothing remained except the efforts of 
individual bravery to protract the struggle. 


While the Athenian squadron on the left, which had the greatest resistance 
to surmount, broke up and drove before them the Persian right, the 
J\ginetans on the right intercepted the flight of the fugitives to Phalerum : 
Democritus, the Naxian captain, was said to have captured five ships of the 
Persians with his own single trireme. The chief admiral, Ariabignes, brother 
of Xerxes, attacked at once by two Athenian triremes, fell, gallantly trying 
to board one of them, and the number of distinguished Persians and Medes 
who shared his fate was great : the more so, as few of them knew how to 
swim, while among the Greek seamen who were cast into the sea, the 
greater number were swimmers, and had the friendly shore of Salamis near 
at hand. It appears that the Phoenician seamen of the fleet threw the blame 
of defeat upon the Ionic Greeks ; and some of them, driven ashore during 
the heat of the battle under the immediate throne of Xerxes, excused 
themselves by denouncing the others as traitors. The heads of the Ionic 
leaders might have been endangered if the monarch had not seen with his 
own eyes an act of surprising gallantry by one of their number. An Ionic 
trireme from Saraothrace charged and disabled an Attic trireme, but was 
herself almost immediately run down by an -^ginetan. The Samothracian 
crew, as their vessel lay disabled on the water, made such excellent use of 
their missile weapons, that they cleared the decks of the -^ginetan, sprung 
on board, and became masters of her. This exploit, passing under the eyes 


of Xerxes himself, induced him to treat the Phoenicians as dastardly 
calumniators, and to direct their heads to be cut off : his wrath and vexation, 
Herodotus tells us, were boundless, and he scarcely knew on whom to vent 
it. 


In this disastrous battle itself, as in the debate before the battle, the conduct 
of Artemisia of Halicarnassus was such as to give him full satisfaction. It 
appears that this queen maintained her full part in the battle until the 
disorder had become irretrievable ; she then sought to escape, pursued by 
the Athenian trierarch, Aminias, but found her progress obstructed by the 
number of fugitive or embarrassed comrades before her. In this dilemma, 
she preserved herself from pursuit by attacking one of her own comrades ; 
slie charged the trireme of the Carian prince, Damasithymus of Calynda, 
run it down and sunk it, so that the prince with all his crew perished. Had 
Aminias been aware that the vessel Avhich he was following was that of 
Artemisia, nothing would have induced him to relax in the pursuit, for the 
Athenian captains were all indignant at the idea of a female invader 
asSailing their city ; but knowing her ship only as one among the enemy, 
and seeing her thus charge and destroy another enemy’s ship, he concluded 
her to be a deserter, turned his pursuit elsewhere, and suffered her to escape. 
At the same time, it so happened that the destruction of the ship of 
Damasithymus happened under the eyes of Xerxes and of the persons 
around him on shore, who recognised the ship of Artemisia, but su[)posed 
the ship destroyed to be a Greek. Accordingly they remarked to him, ” 
Master, seest thou not how well Artemisia fights, and how she has just sunk 
an enemy’s ship ? ” Assured that it was really her deed, Xerxes is said to 
have replied, “My men have become women; my women, men,” Thus was 
Artemisia 
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the destruction of one of his own ships, among the crew of which not a man 
survived to tell the true story. 


Of the total loss of either fleet, Herodotus gives us no estimate ; but 
Diodorus states the number of ships destroyed on the Grecian side as forty, 
on the Persian side as two hundred ; independent of those which were made 
prisoners with all their crews. To the Persian loss is to be added the 
destruction of all those troops whom they had landed before the battle in the 
island of Psyttalea : as soon as the Persian fleet was put to flight, Aristides 
carried over some Grecian hoplites to that island, overpowered the enemy, 
and put them to death to a man. This loss appears to have been much 
deplored, as they were choice troops ; in great proportion the native Persian 
guards. 


THE RETREAT OF XERXES 


Great and capital as the victory was, there yet remained after it a sufficient 
portion of the Persian fleet to maintain even maritime war vigorously, not to 
mention the powerful land-force, as yet unshaken. And the Greeks 
themselves, immediately after they had collected in their island, as well as 
could be done, the fragments of shipping and the dead bodies, made 
themselves ready for a second engagement. But they were relieved from 
this necessity by the pusillanimity of the invading monarch, in whom the 
defeat had occasioned a sudden revulsion from contemptuous confidence, 
not only to rage and disappointment, but to the extreme of alarm for his 
own personal safety. He was possessed with a feeling of mingled wrath and 
mistrust against his naval force, which consisted entirely of subject nations 
— Phoenicians, Egyptians, Cilicians, Cyprians, Pamphylians, Ionic Greeks, 
etc., with a few Persians and Medes serving on board, in a capacity 
probably not well suited to them. None of these subjects had any interest in 
the success of the invasion, or any other motive for service except fear, 
while the sympathies of the Ionic Greeks were even decidedly against it. 
Xerxes now came to suspect the fidelity, or undervalue the courage, of all 
these naval subjects ; he fancied that they could make no resistance to the 
Greek fleet, and dreaded lest the latter should sail forthwith to the 
Hellespont, so as to break down the bridge and intercept his personal retreat 
; for, upon the maintenance of that bridge he conceived his own safety to 
turn, not less than that of his father Darius, when retreating from Scythia, 
upon the preservation of the bridge over the Danube. Against the 
Phoenicians, from whom he had expected most, his rage broke out in such 
fierce threats, that they stole away from the fleet in the night, and departed 
homeward. Such a capital desertion made future naval struggle still more 
hopeless, and Xerxes, though at first breathing revenge, and talking about a 
vast mole or bridge to be thrown across the strait to Salamis, speedily ended 
by giving orders to the whole fleet to leave Phalerum in the night, not 
without disembarking, however, the best soldiers who served on board. 
They were to make straight for the Hellespont, and there to guard tlie bridge 
against his arrival. 


This resolution was prompted by Mardonius, who saw the real terror which 
beset his master, and read therein suflicient evidence of danger to himself. 
When Xerxes despatched to Susa intelligence of his disastrous overthrow, 
the feeling at home was not simply that of violent grief for the calamity, and 
fear for the personal safety of the monarch — it was farther embittered by 
anger against Mardonius, as the instigator of this ruinous 
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enterprise. That general knew full well that there was no safety for him in 
returning to Persia with the shame of failure on his head : it was better for 
him to take upon himself the chance of subduing Greece, which he had 
good hopes of being yet able to do, and to advise the return of Xerxes 
himself to a safe and easy residence in Asia. Such counsel was eminently 
palatable to the present alarm of the monarch, while it opened to Mardonius 
himself a fresh chance not only of safety, but of increased power and glory. 
Accordingly, he began to reassure his master, by representing that the recent 
blow was after all not serious — that it had only fallen upon the inferior 
part of his force, and upon worthless foreign slaves, like Phoenicians, 
Egyptians, etc., while the native Persian troops yet remained unconquered 
and unconquerable, fully adequate to execute the monarch’s revenge upon 
Hellas ; that Xerxes might now very well retire with the bulk of his army if 
he were disposed ; and that he, Mardonius, would pledge himself to 
complete the conquest, at the head of three hundred thousand chosen troops. 


This projDosition afforded at the same time consolation for the monarch’s 
wounded vanity, and safety for his person : his confidential Persians, and 
Artemisia herself, on being consulted, approved of the step. The latter had 
acquired his confidence by the dissuasive advice which she liad given 
before the recent deplorable engagement, and she had every motive now to 
encourage a proposition indicating solicitude for his person, as well as 
relieving herself from the obligation of further service. ” If Mardonius 
desires to re-main (she remarked, contemptuously), by all means let him 
have the troops : should he succeed, thou wilt be the gainer : should he even 


perish, the loss of some of thy slaves is trifling, so long as thou remainest 
safe, and thy house in power. Thou hast already accomplished the purpose 
of thy expedition, in burning Athens.” Xerxes, while adopting this counsel, 
and directing the return of his fleet, showed his satisfaction with the 
Halicarnassian queen, by entrusting her with some of his children, directing 
her to transjjort them to Ephesus. 


The Greeks at Salamis learned with surprise and joy the departure of the 
hostile fleet from the Bay of Phalerum, and immediately put themselves in 
pursuit ; following as far as the island of Andros without success. 
Themistocles and the Athenians are even said to have been anxious to push 
on forthwith to the Hellespont, and there break down the bridge of boats, in 
order to prevent the escape of Xerxes, had they not been restrained by the 
caution of Eurybiades and the Peloponnesians, who represented that it was 
dangerous to detain the Persian monarch in the heart of Greece. 
Themistocles readily suffered himself to be persuaded, and contributed 
much to divert his countrymen from the idea; while he at tlie same time sent 
the faithful Sicinnus a second time to Xerxes, with the intimation that he, 
Themistocles, had restrained the impatience of the Greeks to proceed 
without delay and burn the Hellespontine bridge, and that he had thus, from 
personal friendship to the monarch, secured for him a safe retreat. Though 
this is the story related by Herodotus, we can hardly believe that, with the 
great Persian land-force in the heart of Attica, there could liave been any 
serious idea of so distant an operation as that of attacking the bridge at the 
Hellespont. It seems more probable that Themistocles fabricated the 
intention, with a view of frightening Xerxes away, as well as of establishing 
a personal claim upon his gratitude in reserve for future contingences. 


Such crafty manoeuvres and long-sighted calculations of possibility, seem 
extraordinary : but the facts are sufficiently attested — since Themistocles 
lived to claim as well as to receive fulfilment of the obligation thus 
conferred 
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— and though extraordinary, they will not appear inexplicable, if we reflect, 
first, that the Persian game, even now, after the defeat of Salamis, was not 
only not desperate, but might perfectly well have succeeded, if it had been 
played with reasonable prudence : next, that there existed in the mind of 
this eminent man an almost unparalleled combination of splendid 
patriotism, long-sighted cunning, and selfish rapacity. Themistocles knew 
better than any one else that the cause of Greece had appeared utterly 
desperate, only a few hours before the late battle ; moreover, a clever man, 
tainted with such constant guilt, might naturally calculate on being one day 
detected and punished, even if the Greeks proved successful. 


He now employed the fleet among the islands of the Cyclades, for the 
purpose of levying fines upon them as a punishment for adherence to the 
Persian. He first laid siege to Andros, telling the inhabitants that he came to 
demand their money, bringing with him two great gods — Persuasion and 
Necessity. To which the Andrians replied, that ” Athens was a great city, 
and blest with excellent gods : but that they were miserably poor, and that 
there were two unkind gods who always stayed with them and would never 
quit the island — Poverty and Helplessness. In these gods the Andrians put 
their trust, refusing to deliver the money required ; for the power of Athens 
could never overcome their inability.” While the fleet was engaged in 
contending against the Andrians with their sad protecting deities, 
Themistocles sent round to various other cities, demanding from them 
private sums of money on condition of securing them from attack. From 
Carystus, Paros, and other places, he thus extorted bribes for himself apart 
from the other generals, but it appears that Andros was found unproductive, 
and after no very long absence the fleet was brought back to Salamis. 


The intimation sent by Themistocles perhaps had the effect of hastening the 
departure of Xerxes, who remained in Attica only a few days after the battle 
of Salamis, and then withdrew his army through Bceotia into Thessaly, 
where Mardonius made choice of the troops to be retained for his future 
operations. He retained all the Persians, Medes, Sacse, Bactrians, and 
Indians, horse as well as foot, together with select detachments of the 
remaining contingents : making in all, according to Herodotus, three 
hundred thousand men. But as it was now the beginning of September, and 
as sixty thousand out of his forces, under Artabazus, were destined to escort 


Xerxes himself to the Hellespont, Mardonius proposed to winter in 
Thessaly, and to postpone further military operations until the ensuing 
spring. 


Having left most of these troops under the orders of Mardonius in Thessaly, 
Xerxes marched away with the rest to the Hellespont, by the same road as 
he had taken in his advance a few months before. Respecting his retreat, a 
plentiful stock of stories were circulated, inconsistent with each other, 
fanciful, and even incredible : Grecian imagination, in the contemporary 
poet “schylus, as well as in the Latin moralisers Seneca or Juvenal, 
delighted in handling this invasion with the maximum of light and shadow, 
magnifying the destructive misery and humiliation of the retreat so as to 
form an impressive contrast with the superhuman pride of the advance, and 
illustrating the antithesis with unbounded license of detail. The sufferings 
from want of provision were doubtless severe, and are described as frightful 
and death-dealing : the magazines stored up for the advancing march had 
been exhausted, so that the retiring army were now forced to seize upon the 
corn of the country through which they passed — an insufficient 
maintenance, eked out by leaves, grass, the bark of trees, and other 
wretched substitutes for food. Plague and dysentery aggravated their 
misery, and occasioned 
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many to be left behind among the cities through whose territory the retreat 
was carried ; strict orders being left by Xerxes that these cities should 
maintain and tend them. After forty-five days’ march from Attica, he at 
length found himself at the Hellespont, whither his fleet, retreating from 
Salamis, had arrived long before him. But the short-lived bridge had already 
been knocked to pieces by a storm, so that the army was transported on 
shipboard across to Asia, where it first obtained comfort and abundance, 
and where the change from privation to excess engendered new maladies. 

In the time of Herodotus, the citizens of Abdera still showed the gilt 
scimitar and tiara, which Xerxes had presented to them when he halted 


there in his retreat, in token of hospitality and satisfaction : and they even 
went the length of affirming that never, since his departure from Attica, had 
he loosened his girdle until he reached their city. So fertile was Grecian 
fancy in magnifying the terror of the repulsed invader — who re-entered 
Sardis, with a broken army and humbled spirit, only eight months after he 
had left it as the presumed conqueror of the western world. 


THE SPOILS OF VICTORY 


Meanwhile the Athenians and Peloponnesians, liberated from the 
immediate presence of the enemy either on land or sea, and passing from 
the extreme of terror to sudden ease and security, indulged in the full 
delight and self-congratulation of unexpected victory. On the day before the 
battle, Greece had seemed irretrievably lost : she was now saved even 
against all reasonable hope, and the terrific cloud impending over her was 
dispersed. In the division of the booty, the “ginetans were adjudged to have 
distinguished themselves most in the action, and to be entitled to the choice 
lot ; while various tributes of gratitude were also set apart for the gods. 
Among them were three Phoenician triremes, which were offered in 
dedication to Ajax at Salamis, to Athene at Sunium, and to Poseidon at the 
Isthmus of Corinth ; further presents were sent to Apollo at Delphi, who, on 
being asked whether he was satisfied, replied, that all had done their duty to 
him except the iEginetans : from them he required additional munificence 
on account of the prize awarded to them, and they were constrained to 
dedicate in the temple four golden stars upon a staff of brass, which 
Herodotus himself saw there. Next to the jEginetans, the second place of 
honour was awarded to the Athenians ; the “ginetan Polycritus, and the 
Athenians Eumenes and Aminias, being ranked first among the individual 
combatants. 


Besides the first and second prizes of valour, the chiefs at the isthmus tried 
to adjudicate among themselves the first and second prizes of skill and 
wisdom. Each of them deposited two names on the altar of Poseidon : and 
when these votes came to be looked at, it was found that each man had 
voted for himself as deserving the first prize, but that Themistocles had a 
large majority of votes for the second. The result of such voting allowed no 
man to claim the first prize, nor could the chiefs give a second prize without 
it ; so that Themistocles was disappointed of his reward, though exalted so 
much the higher, perhaps, through that very disappointment, in general 
renown. He went shortly afterwards to Sparta, where he received from the 
Lacechxmo-nians honours such as were never paid before or afterwards to 
any foreigner. A crown of olive was indeed given to Eurybiades as the first 
prize, but a like crown was at the same time conferred on Themistocles as a 


special rew«ird for unparalleled sagacity; together with a chariot, the finest 
which the city 
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afforded. Moreover, on his departure, the three hundred select youths called 
hippeis, who formed the active guard and police of the country, all 
accompanied him in a body as escort of honour to the frontiers of Tegea. 
Such demonstrations were so astonishing, from the haughty and immovable 
Spartans, that they were ascribed by some authors to their fear lest 
Themistocles should be offended by being deprived of the general prize. ^ 


SYRACUSAN VICTORY OVER CARTHAGE 


On the very same day on which the Persians were defeated at Salamis, 
another portion of the Hellenic race, the Sicilian Greeks, also obtained a 
victory over an immense barbarian force. There is reason to believe that the 
invasion of Sicily by the Carthaginians was concerted with Xerxes, and that 
the simultaneous attack on two distinct Grecian peoples, by two immense 
armaments, was not merely the result of chance. It was, however, in the 
internal affairs of Sicily that the Carthaginians sought the pretext and the 
opportunity for their invasion. About the year 481 B.C., Theron, despot of 
Agrigentum, a relative of Gelo, the powerful ruler of S3Tacuse, expelled 
Terillus from Himera, and took possession of that town. Terillus, backed by 
some Sicilian cities which formed a kind of Carthaginian party, applied to 
the Carthaginians to restore him. The Carthaginians complied with the 
invitation ; and in the year 480 B.C., Hamilcar landed at Panormus with a 
force composed of various nations, which is said to have amounted to the 
enormous sum of three hundred thousand men. Having drawn up his vessels 
on the beach, and protected them with a rampart, Hamilcar proceeded to 
besiege the Himerteans, who on their part prepared for an obstinate defence. 
At the instance of Theron, Gelo marched to the relief of the town with fifty 
thousand foot and five thousand horse. An obstinate and bloody 
engagement ensued, which, by a stratagem of Gelo’s, was at length 
determined in his favour. The ships of the Carthaginians were fired, and 
Hamilcar himself slain. According to the statement of Diodorus, one 
hundred and fifty thousand Carthaginians fell in the engagement, while the 
greater part of the remainder surrendered at discretion, twenty ships alone 
escaping with a few fugitives. This account may justly be regarded as an 
exaggeration ; yet it cannot be doubted that the victory was a decisive one, 
and the number very great of the prisoners and slain. 


In Sicily, Greek taste made the sinews of the prisoners subserve the 
purposes of art ; and many of the public structures which adorned and 
distinguished Agrigentum rose by the labour of the captive Carthaginians. 
Thus were the arms of Greece victorious on all sides, and the outposts of 
Europe maintained against the incursions of the semi-barbarous hordes of 
Asia and Africa. / 


CHAPTER XXI. FROM SALAMIS TO MYCALE 


The battle of Salamis is a watchword of Greek triumph, and yet it by no 
means solved the problem of independence, for a great array was still in the 
country, enjoying the confidence and aid of many Greek allies. The 
defeated Persian fleet itself was still of sufficient power to be a lively 
danger. 


The remainder of the fleet of Xerxes, which, flying from Salamis, arrived in 
Asia, after transporting the king and his forces from the Chersonesus to 
Abydos, wintered at Cyme. In the commencement of the spring it 
assembled at Samos, where some other vessels had continued during the 
winter. This armament was principally manned by Persians and Medes, and 
was under the conduct of Mardontes, the son of Bagpeus, and Artayntes, 
son of Artachffius, whose uncle Amitres had been joined to him as his 
colleague. As the alarm of their former defeat was not yet subsided, they 
did not attempt to advance farther west, nor indeed did any one impel them 
to do so. Their vessels, with those of the lonians, amounted to three 
hundred, and they stationed themselves at Samos, to secure the fidelity of 
Ionia. They did not think it probable that the Greeks would penetrate into 
Ionia, but would be satisfied with defending their country. They were 
confirmed in this opinion, as the Greeks, after the battle of Salamis, never 
attempted to pursue them, but were themselves content to retire also. 


With respect to their affairs at sea, the Persians were sufficiently depressed ; 
but they expected that Mardonius would do great things by land. Remaining 
on their station at Samos, they consulted how they might annoy the enemy, 
and they anxiously attended to the progress and affairs of Mardonius. 


The approach of the spring, and the appearance of Mardonius in Thessaly, 
roused the Greeks. Their land army was not yet got together, but their fleet, 
consisting of a hundred and ten ships, was already at JEgina, under the 
command of Leotychides. He was descended in a right line from Hercules. 
He was of the second royal family, and all his ancestors, except the two 


named after Leotychides, had been kings of Sparta. The Athenians were 
commanded by Xanthippus, son of Ariphron. 


When the fleet of the Greeks had arrived at “gina, the same individuals who 
had before been at Sparta to entreat the assistance of that people to deliver 
Ionia, arrived among the Greeks. Herodotus, the son of Basilides, was with 
them ; they were in all seven, and had together concerted the death of 
Strattis, tyrant of Chios. Their plot having been discovered by one of the 
accomplices, the other six had withdrawn themselves to Sparta, and now 
came to JEgimx to persuade the Greeks to enter Ionia : they were induced, 
though not without difficulty, to advance as far as Delos. All beyond this, 
the Greeks viewed as full of danger, as well because they were ignorant of 
the country, as because they supposed the enemy’s forces were in 
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all these parts strong and numerous : Samos they considered as not less re- 
mote than the pillars of Hercules. Thus the barbarians were kept by then- 
apprehensions from advancing beyond Samos, and the Greeks, 
notwithstanding the solicitations of the Chians, would not move farther 
eastward than Delos. Their mutual alarm thus kept the two parties at a 
distance from each other. 


Whilst the Greeks thus moved to Delos, Mardonius, who had wintered in 
Thessaly, began to break up his quarters. His first step was to send an 


European, whose name was Mys, to the different oracles, ordering him to 
use his endeavours, and consult them all. 


MARDONIUS MAKES OVERTURES TO ATHENS 


As soon as the oracular declarations had been conveyed to Mardonius, he 
sent Alexander the Macedonian, son of Amyntas, ambassador to Athens. 
His choice of him was directed from his being connected with the Persians 
by ties of consanguinity and from his being a man of munificent and 
hospitable spirit. For these reasons he deemed him the most likely to 
conciliate the Athenians, who were represented to him as a valiant and 
numei-ous people, and who had principally contributed to tlie defeats which 
the Persians had sustained by sea. He reasonably presumed, that if he could 
prevail on them to unite their forces with his own, he might easily become 
master of the sea. His power by land was in his opinion superior to all 
resistance, and as the oracles had probably advised him to make an alliance 
with the Athenians, he hoped by these means effectually to subdue the 
Greeks. 


When Alexander arrived at Athens, as deputed by Mardonius, he delivered 
the following speech : ” Men of Athens, Mardonius informs you by me, that 
he has received a commission from the king of the following im-port: 
“Whatever injuries the Athenians may have done me, I willingly forgive : 
return them therefore their country ; let them add to it from any other they 
may prefer, and let them enjoy their own laws. If they will consent to enter 
into an alliance with me, you have my orders to rebuild all their temples 
which I have burned.’ 


” Tt will be my business to do all this unless you prevent me. I will now give 
you my own sentiments : What infatuation can induce you to continue your 
hostilities against a king to whom you can never be superior, and whom you 
cannot always resist : you already know the forces and exploits of Xerxes : 
neither can you be ignorant of the army under me. If you should even repel 
and conquer us, of which if you be wise you can indulge no hope, another 
army not inferior in strength will soon succeed ours. Do not, therefore, by 
endeavouring to render yourselves equal to so great a king, risk not only the 
loss of your native country, but the security of your persons : accept, 
therefore, of our friendship, and avail yourselves of the present honourable 
opportunity of averting the indignation of Xerxes. Be free, and let us 
mutually enter into a solemn alliance without fraud or treachery. Let, then, 


my offers prevail with you as their importance merits, for to you alone of all 
the Greeks, the king forgives the injuries he has sustained, wishing to 
become your friend.” 


The Lacedjemonians having heard that this prince was gone to Athens to 
invite the Athenians to an alliance with the Persians, were exceedingly 
alarmed. They could not forget the oracle which foretold that they, with the 
rest of the Dorians, should be driven from the Peloponnesus by a junc- 
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tion of the Medes with the Athenians, to whom therefore they lost no time 
in sending ambassadors. These were present at the Athenian council, for the 
Athenians had endeavoured to gain time, well knowing that the 
Lacedaemonians would learn that an ambassador was come to invite them 
to a confederacy with the Persians, and would consequently send deputies 
to be present on the occasion ; they therefore deferred the meeting, that the 
Lacedsemonians might be present at the declaration of their sentiments. 


When Alexander had finished speaking, the Spartan envoys made this 
immediate reply : ” We have been deputed by the Spartans, to entreat you 
not to engage in anything which may operate to the injury of our common 
country, nor listen to any propositions of Xerxes ; such a conduct would not 
be equitable in itself, and would be particularly base in you from various 
reasons : you were the first promoters of this war, in opposition to our 
opinion ; it was first of all commenced in vindication of your liberties, 
though all Greece was afterwards drawn into the contest. It will be most of 
all intolerable, that the Athenians should become the instruments of 
enslaving Greece, who, from times the most remote, have restored their 
liberties to many. Your present condition does not fail to excite in us 
sentiments of the sincerest pity, who, for two successive seasons, have been 
deprived of the produce of your lands, and have so long seen your mansions 
in ruin. From reflecting on your situation, we Spartans, in conjunction with 
your other allies, undertake to maintain, as long as the war shall continue, 


not only your wives, but such other parts of your families as are incapable 
of military service. Let not, therefore, this Macedonian Alexander, softening 
the sentiments of Mardonius, seduce you : the part he acts is consistent ; a 
tyrant himself, he espouses the interests of a tyrant. If you are wise you will 
always remember, that the barbarians are invariably false and faithless.” 


After the above address of the Spartans, the Athenians made this reply to 
Alexander : ” It was not at all necessary for you to inform us, that the power 
of the Persians was superior to our own : nevertheless, in defence of our 
liberties, we will continue our resistance to the utmost of our abilities. You 
may .be assured that your endeavours to persuade us into an alliance with 
the barbarians never will succeed : tell, therefore, Mardonius, on the part of 
the Athenians, that as long as the sun shall continue its ordinary course, so 
long will we avoid any friendship with Xerxes, and so long will we 
continue to resist him. Tell him, we shall always look with confidence to the 
protecting assistance of those gods and heroes whose shrines and temples 
he has contemptuously destroyed. Hereafter do not you presume to enter an 
Athenian assembly with overtures of this kind, lest whilst you appear to 
mean us well, you prompt us to do what is abominable. We are unwilling 
that you should receive any injury from us, having been our guest and our 
friend.” 


The above was the answer given to Alexander ; after which the Athenians 
thus spoke to the Lacedcemonians : ” That the Spartans shouhl fear our 
entering into an alliance with the barbarians seems natural enough ; but in 
doing this, as you have had sufficient testimonies of Athenian firmness, you 
certainly did us injury. There is not ui)on earth a quantity of gold, nor any 
country so rich or so beautiful, as to seduce us to take part with the |\Iedes, 
or to act injuriously to the liberties of Greece. 


” Tf of ourselves we were so inclined, there still exist many important 
circumstances to deter us : in the first place, what is of all motives the most 
powerful, the shrines and temples of our deities, consumed by fire, and 
levelled with the ground, prompt us to the prosecution of a just revenge, and 
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manifestly compel us to reject every idea of forming an alliance with him 
who perpetrated these impieties. In the next place, our common 
consanguinity, our using the same language, our worship of the same 
divinities, and our practice of the same religious ceremonies, render it 
impossible that the Athenians should prove perfidious. If you knew it not 
before, be satisfied now, that as long as one Athenian shall survive, we will 
not be friends with Xerxes ; in the mean time, your interest in our fortunes, 
your concern for the ruin of our mansions, and your offers to provide for the 
maintenance of our families, demand our gratitude, and may be considered 
as the perfection of generosity. We will, however, bear our misfortunes as 
we may be able, and not be troublesome to you ; be it your care to bring 
your forces into the field as expeditiously as possible ; it is not probable that 
the barbarian will long defer his invasion of our country, he will be upon us 
as soon as he shall be informed that we have rejected his proposals : before 
he shall be able to penetrate into Attica, it becomes us to advance to the 
assistance of Boeotia.” 


MARDONIUS MOVES ON ATHENS 


On receiving this answer from the Athenians, the ambassadors returned to 
Sparta. As soon as Mardonius heard from Alexander the determination of 
the Athenians, he moved from Thessaly, directing by rapid marches his 
course towards Athens. Wherever he came, he furnished himself with 
supplies of troops. The princes of Thessaly were so far from repenting of 
the part they had taken, that they endeavoured still more to animate 
Mardonius. Of these, Thorax of Larissa, who had attended Xerxes in his 
flight, now openly conducted Mardonius into Greece. 


As soon as the army in its progress arrived at Boeotia, the Thebans received 
Mardonius. They endeavoured to persuade him to fix his station where he 
was, assuring him that a place more convenient for a camp, or better 
adapted for the accomplishment of his purpose, could not be found. They 
told him that by staying here he might subdue the Greeks without a battle. 
He might be satisfied, they added, from his former experience, that as long 
as the Greeks were united, it would be impossible for any body of men to 
subdue them. “If,” said they, “-you will be directed by our advice, you will 
be able, without difficulty, to counteract their wisest counsels. Send a sum 
of money to the most powerful men in each city : you will thus create 
anarchy in Greece, and by the assistance of your partisans, easily overcome 
all opposition.” 


This was the advice of the Thebans, which Mardonius was prevented from 
following, partly by his earnest desire of becoming a second time mas-ter of 
Athens, and partly by his pride. He was also anxious to inform the king at 
Sardis, by means of fires disposed at certain distances along the islands, that 
he had taken Athens. Proceeding therefore to Attica, he found it totally 
deserted ; the inhabitants, as he was informed, being either at Salamis or on 
board the fleet. He then took possession of Athens a sec-ond time, ten 
months after its capture by Xerxes. Whilst he continued at Athens, he 
despatched to Salamis, Murichides, a native of the Hellespont, with the 
same propositions that Alexander the Macedonian had before made to the 
Athenians. 


Murichides went to the council, and delivered the sentiments of Mardonius. 
A senator named Lycidas gave his opinion, that the terms offered by 
Murichides were such as it became them to listen to, and communicate to 
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the people ; he said this, either from conviction, or seduced by the gold of 
Mardonius ; but he had no sooner thus expressed himself, than both the 
Athenians who heard him, and those who were without, rushed with 
indignation upon him, and stoned him to death.“ They dismissed 
Murichides without injury. The Athenian women soon heard of the tumult 
which had been excited at Salamis on account of Lycidas, when, in a body 
mutually stimulating each other, they ran impetuously to his house, and 
stoned his wife and his children. 


ATHENS APPEALS TO SPARTA 


These were the inducements with the Athenians for returning to Salamis : 
as long as they entertained any expectation of assistance from the 
Peloponnesus, they stayed in Attica ; but when they found their allies 
careless and inactive, and that Mardonius was already in Bceotia, they 
removed with all their effects to Salamis. At the same time they sent envoys 
to Lacedsemon, to complain that the Spartans, instead of advancing with 
them to meet the barbarian in Bceotia, had suffered him to enter Attica. 
They told them by what liberal offers the Persian had invited them to his 
friendship ; and they forewarned them, that if they were not speedy in their 
communication of assistance, the Athenians must seek some other remedy. 
The Lacedeemonians were then celebrating what are called the hyacinthia, 
which solemnity they deem of the highest importance ; they were also at 
work upon the wall of the isthmus, the battlements of which were already 
erected. 


The ephori heard the deputies, but deferred answering them till the next day 
; when the morrow came, they put them off till the day following, and this 
they did for ten days successively. In this interval, the Peloponnesians 
prosecuted with great ardour on the isthmus, their work of the wall, which 
they nearly completed. Why the Spartans discovered so great an anxiety on 
the arrival of Alexander at Athens, lest the Athenians should come to terms 
with the Medes, and why now they did not seem to concern themselves 
about them, is more than we are able to explain, unless it was that the wall 
of the Isthmus was unfinished, after which they did not want the aid of the 
Athenians : but when Alexander arrived at Athens, this work was not 
completed, although from terror of the Persians they eagerly pursued it. 


The answer and motions of the Spartans were finally these : on the day 
preceding that which was last appointed, a man of Tegea, named Chileus, 
who enjoyed at Lacedsemon greater reputation than any other foreigner, 
inquired from one of the ephori what the Athenians had said ; which when 
he knew, he thus addressed them : ” Things, O ephori, are thus 
circumstanced. If the Athenians, withdrawing from our alliance, shall unite 
with the Persian, strong as our wall on the isthmus may be, the enemy will 


still find an easy entrance into the Peloponnesus. Let us therefore hear 
them, before they do anything which may involve Greece in ruin.” 


The ephori were so impressed by what Chileus had said, that without 
icommunicating with the deputies of the different states, whilst it was yet 
(night, they sent away a detachment of five thousand Spartans, each accom- 
„panied by seven helots, under the conduct of Pausanias, son of 
Cleombrotus. 


^ A man of the name of Cyrsilus had ten months before met a similar fate 
for having advised the people to stay in their city and receive Xerxes. The 
Athenian women in like manner stoned his wife. During the French 
Revolution the women of Paris, better distinguished by the name of 
Poissardes, in every particular imitated this brutality, and whoever differed 
with them in opinion were exposed to the danger of the Lanterne.o 
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With these forces Pausanias left Sparta : the deputies, ignorant of the matter, 
when the morning came went to the ephori, having previously-resolved to 
return to their respective cities : ” You, O Lacedsemonians,” they 
exclaimed, ” lingering here, solemnise the hi/acinthia, and are busy in your 
public games, basely deserting your allies. The Athenians, injured by you, 
and but little assisted by any, will make their peace with the Persians on the 
best terms they can obtain. When the enmity betwixt us shall have ceased, 
and we shall become the king’s allies, we shall fight with him wherever he 
may choose to lead us : you may know therefore what consequences you 
have to expect.” 


In answer to this declaration of the ambassadors, the ephori protested, upon 
oath, that they believed their troops were already in Oresteum, on their 
march against the strangers ; by which expression they meant the 
barbarians. The dejAuties, not understanding them, requested an 
explanation. When the matter was properly represented to them, they 


departed with astonishment to overtake them, accompanied by five 
thousand armed troops from the neighbourhood of Sparta. 


Whilst these were hastening to the isthmus, the Argives, as soon as they 
heard of the departure of Pausanias at the head of a body of troops from 
Sparta, sent one of their fleetest messengers to Mardonius in Attica. They 
had before undertaken to prevent the Lacedsemonians from taking the field. 
When the herald arrived at Athens, ” I am sent,” said he to Mardonius, ” by 
the Argives, to inform you that the forces of Sparta are already on their 
march, and we have not been able to prevent them ; avail yourself therefore 
of this information.” Saying this, he returned. 


MARDONIUS DESTROYS ATHENS AND WITHDRAWS 


Mardonius, hearing this, determined to stay no longer in Attica. He had 
continued until this time, willing to see what measures the Athenians would 
take ; and he had refrained from offering any kind of injury to the Athenian 
lands, hoping they would still make peace with him. When it was evident 
that this was not to be expected, he withdrew his army, before Pausanias 
and his detachment arrived at the isthmus. He did not however depart 
without setting fire to Athens,’ and levelling with the ground whatever of 
the walls, buildings, or temples, still remained entire. He was induced to 
quit his station, because the country of Attica was ill adapted for cavalry, 
and because in case of defeat he had no other means of escape but through 
straits where a handful of men might cut off his retreat. He therefore 
determined to remove to Thebes, that he might have the advantage of 
fighting near a confederate city and in a country convenient for his cavalry. 


Mardonius was already on his march, when another courier came in haste to 
inform him, that a second body of a thousand Spartans was moving towards 
Megara. He accordingly deliberated how he might intercept this latter party. 
Turning aside towards Megara, he sent on his cavalry to ravage the 
Megarian lands. These were the extreme limits on the western parts of 
Europe, to which the Persian army penetrated. 


1 The fate of Athens has been various. It was first burned by Xerxes ; the 
following year by Mardonius; it was a third time destroyed in the 
Peloponnesian War; it received a Roman garrison to protect it against Philip 
son of Demetrius, but was not long afterwards ravaged and defaced by 
Sulla; in tlie reign of Arcadius and Honorius it was torn in pieces by Alaric, 
king of the Goths, c 
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Another messenger now came to tell him, that the Greeks were assembled 
with great strength at the isthmus ; he therefore turned back through 
Decelea. The Boeotian chiefs had employed their Asopian neighbours as 
guides, who conducted Mardonius first to Sphendaleas, and thence to 
Tanagra. At Tanagra, Mardonius passed the night, and the next day came to 
Scolos, in the Theban territory. Here the lands of the Thebans, though the 
friends and allies of the Medes, were laid waste, not from any enmity, but 
from the urgent necessities of the army. The general was desirous to fortify 
his camp, and to have some place of refuge in case of defeat. His camp 
extended from Erythrse, by Hysioe, as far as Platsea, on the banks of the 
Aso-pus. It was protected by a wall, which did not continue the whole 
extent of the camp, but which occupied a space of ten stadia in each of the 
four fronts. 


Whilst Mardonius was stationed in Boeotia, all the Greeks who were 
attached to the Persians supplied him with troops, and joined him in his 
attack on Athens ; the Phocians alone did not ; these had indeed, and with 
apparent ardour, favoured the Medes, not from inclination but necessity. A 
few days after the entertainment given at Thebes, they arrived with a 
thousand well-armed troops under the command of Harmocydes, one of 
their most popular citizens. Mardonius, on their following him to Thebes, 
sent some horsemen, commanding them to halt by themselves in the plain 
where they were : at the same moment, all the Persian cavalry appeared in 
sight. A rumour instantly circulated among those Greeks who were in the 
Persian camp, that the Phocians were going to be put to death by the 
cavalry. The same also spread through the Phocians, on which account their 
leader Harmocydes thus addressed them : 


” My friends, I am convinced that we are destined to perish by the swords 
of these men, and from the accusations of the Thessalians. Let each man 
therefore prove his valour. It is better to die like men, exerting ourselves in 
our own defence, than to suffer ourselves to be slain tamely and without 
resistance : let these barbarians know, that the men whose deaths they 
meditate are Greeks.” 


With these words Harmocydes animated his countrymen. When the cavalry 
had surrounded them, they rode up as if to destroy them : they made a show 


of hurling their weapons, which some of them probably did. The Phocians 
upon this closed their ranks, and on every part fronted the enemy. The 
Persians seeing this, faced about and retired. We are not able to decide 
whether, at the instigation of the Thessalians, the Phocians were actually 
doomed to death ; or whether, observing them determined to defend 
themselves, the Persians retired from the fear of receiving some injury 
themselves, and as if they had been so ordered by Mardonius, merely to 
make experiment of their valour. After the cavalry were withdrawn, a herald 
came to them on the part of Mardonius : ” Men of Phocis,” he exclaimed, ” 
bo not alarmed ; you have given a proof of resolution which Mardonius had 
been taught not to expect ; assist us therefore in the war with alacrity, for 
you shall neither outdo me nor the king in generosity.” 


The Laceda3monians arriving at the isthmus, fortified their camp. As soon 
as this was known to the rest of the Peloponnesians, all were unwilling to be 
surpassed by the Spartans, as well they who were actuated by a love of their 
country, as they who had seen the Lacedemonians jn’oceed on their march. 
The victims which were sacrificed having a favourable appearance, they left 
the isthmus in a body, and came to Eleusis. The sacrifices at this place 
being again auspicious, they continued to advance, having been joined 
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at Eleusis by the Athenians, who had passed over from Salamis. On tlieir 
arrival at Erythra3, in Boeotia, they learned that the barbarians were 
encamped near the Asopus ; then they marched to the foot of Mount 
Cithseron. 


A PRELIMINARY SKIRMISH 


As they did not descend into the plain “ Mardonius sent the whole of his 
cavalry against them, under the command of Masistius, called by the 
Greeks Macistius. He was a Persian of distinction, and was on this occasion 
mounted on a Nissean horse, decorated with a bridle of gold, and other 
splendid trappings. When they came near the Greeks, they attacked them in 
squadrons, did them considerable injury, and by way of insult called them 
women. The situation of the Megarians being most easy of access, was 
most exposed to the enemy’s attack. Being hardly pressed by the barbarians, 
they sent a herald, who thus addressed the Grecian commanders : ” We 
Megarians, O allies, are unable to stand the shock of the enemy’s cavalry in 
our present position : if you are not speedy in relieving us, we shall be 
compelled to quit the field.” 


After this report of the heralds, Pausanias wished to see if any of the Greeks 
would voluntarily offer themselves to take the post of the Megarians. All 
refused, except a chosen band of three hundred Athenians, commanded by 
Olympiodorus, the son of Lampon. 


This body, which took upon itself the defence of a post declined by all the 
other Greeks encamped at Erythrse, brought with them a band of archers. 
The engagement, after an obstinate dispute, terminated thus : The enemies’ 
horse attacked in squadrons ; the steed of Masistius, being conspicuous 
above the rest, was wounded in the side by an arrow ; it reared, and 
becoming unruly from the pain of the wound, threw its rider. The Athenians 
rushed upon him, seized the horse, and notwithstanding his resistance, 
killed Masistius. In doing this, however, they had some difficulty, on 
account of his armour. Over a purple tunic he wore a breastplate covered 
with plates of gold. This repelled all their blows, which some person 
perceiving, killed him by wounding him in the eye. The death of Masistius 
was unknown to the rest of his troops ; they did not see him fall from his 
horse, and were ignorant of his fate, their attention being entirely occupied 
by succeeding in regular squadrons to the charge. At length making a stand, 
they perceived themselves without a leader. Upon this they rushed in with 
united force to bring off the body of Masistius. 


The Athenians seeing them advance in a collected body, called out for 
relief. While the infantry were moving to their support, the body of 


1 Plutarch relates some particulars previous to this event, which are worth 
transcribing : Whilst Greece found itself brought to a most delicate crisis, 
some Athenian citizens of the noblest families of the place, seeing 
themselves ruined by the war, and considering that with their effects they 
had also lost their credit and their influence, held some secret meetings, and 
determined to destroy the popular government of Athens ; in which project 
if they failed, they resolved to ruin the state, and surrender Greece to the 
barbarians. This conspiracy had already made some progress, when it was 
discovered to Aristides. He at first was greatly alarmed, from the juncture at 
which it happened ; but as he knew not the precise number of conspirators, 
he thought it expedient not to neglect an affair of so great importance, and 
yet not to investigate it too minutely, in order to give those concerned 
opportunity to repent. He satisfied himself with arresting eight of the 
conspirators ; of these, two as the most guilty were immediately proceeded 
against, but they contrived to escape. The rest he dismissed, that they might 
show their repentance by their valour, telling them, that a battle should be 
the great tribunal to determine their sincere and good intentions to their 
country, C 
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Masistius was vigorously disputed. While the three hundred were alone, 
they were compelled to give ground, and recede from the body ; but other 
forces coming to their relief, the cavalry in their turn gave way, and, with 
the body of their leader, lost a great number of their men. Retiring for the 
space of two stadia, they held a consultation, and being without a 
commander, determined to return to Mardonius. On their arrival at the 
camp, the death of Masistius spread a general sorrow through the array, and 
greatly afflicted Mardonius himself. They cut off the hair from themselves, 
their horses, and their beasts of burden, and all Boeotia resounded with their 


cries and lamentations. The man they had lost, was, next to Mardonius, 
most esteemed by the Persians and the king. 


The Greeks having not only sustained but repelled the attacks of the 
cavalry, were inspired with increasing resolution. The body of Masistius, 
which from its beauty and size deserved admiration, they placed on a 
carriage, and passed through the ranks, while all quitted their stations to 
view it. They afterwards determined to remove to Platsea ; they thought this 
a more commodious place for a camp than Erythrse, as well for other 
reasons as because there was plenty of water. To this place, near which is 
the fountain of Gargaphia, they resolved to go and pitch a regularly fortified 
camp. Taking their arms, they proceeded by the foot of Cithseron, and 
passing Hysise, came to Platsea. They drew themselves up in regular 
divisions of the different nations, near the fountain of Gargaphia and the 
shrine of the hero Androcrates, some on a gently rising ground, others on 
the plain. 


In the arrangement of the several nations, a violent dispute arose betwixt the 
Tegeatte and Athenians, each asserting their claim to one of the wings, in 
vindication of which they appealed to their former as well as more recent 
exploits. The Tegeatse spoke to this effect: 


” The post which we now claim has ever been given us by the joint consent 
of the allies, in all the expeditions made beyond the Peloponnesus : we not 
only speak of ancient but of less distant periods. After the death of 
Eurystheus, when the Heraclidse made an attempt to return to the 
Peloponnesus, the rank we now vindicate was allowed us. With you, O 
Lacedsemonians, we do not enter into competition, we are willing that you 
should take your post in which wing you think proper ; the command of the 
other, which has so long been allowed us, we now claim. Not to dwell upon 
the action we have recited, we are certainly more worthy of this post than 
the Athenians. On your account, O Spartans, as well as for the benefit of 
others, we have fought again and again with success and glory. Let not then 
the Athenians be on this occasion preferred to us ; for they have never in an 
equal manner distinguished themselves in past or in more recent periods.” 


The Athenians made this reply : ” We are well aware, that the motive of our 
assembling here is not to spend our time in altercations, but to fight the 


barbarians ; but since it has been thought necessary to urge on the part of 
the Tegeatffi their ancient as well as more recent exploits, we feel ourselves 
obliged to assert that right, which we receive from our ancestors, to be 
preferred to the Arcadians as long as we shall conduct ourselves well. 
Those Heraclidse, whose leader they boast to have slain at the isthmus, after 
being rejected by all the Greeks with whom they wished to take refuge from 
the servitude of the people of Mycena3, found a secure retreat with us 
alone. In conjunction with them we chastised the insolence of Eurystheus, 
and obtained a complete victory over those possessing the Peloponnesus. 
The Argives, who under Polynices fought against Thebes, remaining 
unburied, 
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we undertook an expedition against the Cadmeaus, recovered the bodies, 
and interred them in our country at Eleusis. A further instance of our 
prowess was exhibited in our repulsion of the Amazons, who advanced 
from the river Tlier-modon to invade Attica. We were no less conspicuous 
at the siege of Troy. 


” But this recital is vain and useless ; the people who were then illustrious 
might now be base, or dastards then, might now be heroes. Enough 
therefore of the examples of our former glory, though we are still able to 
introduce more and greater ; for if any of the Greeks at the battle of 
Marathon merited renown, we may claim this, and more also. On that day 
we alone contended with the Persian, and after a glorious and successful 
contest were victorious over an army of forty-six different nations ; which 
action must confessedly entitle us to the post we claim ; but in the present 
state of affairs, all dispute about rank is unseasonable ; we are ready, O 
Lacedaemonians, to oppose the enemy wherever you shall choose to station 
us. Wherever we may be, we shall endeavour to behave like men. Lead us 
on therefore, we are ready to obey you.” 


When the Athenians had thus delivered their sentiments, the 
Lacedsemonians were unanimous in declaring that the Arcadians must yield 
to the people of Athens the command of one of the wings. They accordingly 
took their station in preference to the Tegeatse. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE BATTLE OF PLATAA 


The Greeks who came afterwards, with those who were present before, 
were thus disposed. The Lacedteraonians, to the number of ten thousand, 
occupied the right wing; of these, five thousand were Spartans, who were 
followed by thirty-five thousand helots lightly armed, allowing seven helots 
to each Spartan. The Tegeatffi, to the number of fifteen hundred, were 
placed by the Spartans next themselves, in consideration of their valour, and 
as a mark of honour. Nearest the Tegeatse were five thousand Corinthians, 
who, in consequence of their request to Pausanias, had contiguous to them 
three hundred Potidteans of Pallene. Next in order were six hundred 
Arcadians of Or-chomene, three thousand Sicyonians, eight hundred 
Epidaurians, and a thousand Troezenians. Contiguous to these last were two 
hundred Lepreatse ; next to whom were four hundred Mycengeans and 
Tirynthians. Stationed by the Tirynthians were, in regular succession, a 
thousand Phliasians, three hundred Hermionians, six hundred Eretrians and 
Styrians ; next came four hundred Chalcidians, five hundred Ambracians, 
eight hundred Leucadians and Anactorians; to whom two hundred Paleans 
of Cephallenia, and five hundred “ginetse, successively joined. Three 
thousand Megarians and six hundred Piataeans 
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were contiguous to the Athenians, who to the number of eight thousand, 
under the command of Aristides, son of Lysimachus, occupied the left wing 
at the other extremity of the army. 


The amount of this army, independent of the seven helots to each Spartan, 
was thirty-eight thousand seven hundred men, all of them completely armed 
and drawn together to repel the barbarian. Of the light-armed troops were 
the thirty-five thousand helots, each well prepared for battle, and thirty-four 
thousand five hundred attendant on the Lacedcemonians and other Greeks,“ 
reckoning a light-armed soldier to every man ; the whole of these therefore 
amounted to sixty-nine thousand five hundred. 


Thus the whole of the Grecian army assembled at Plataea, including both 
the heavy-and light-armed troops, was one hundred and eight thousand two 
hundred men ; adding to these one thousand and eight hundred Thespians, 
who were with the Greeks, but without arms, the complete number was one 
hundred and ten thousand. These were encamped on the banks of the 
Asopus. 


The barbarian army having ceased to lament Masistius, as soon as they 
knew that the Greeks were advanced to Plattea, marched also to that part of 
the Asopus nearest to it ; where they were thus disposed by Mardonius. 
Opposed to the Lacedaemonians were the Persians, who, as they were 
superior in number, fronted the Tegeatse also. Of this body the select part 
was opposed to the Lacedaemonians, the less effective to the Tegeatae. In 
mak-ing which arrangement, Mardonius followed the advice of the 
Thebans. Next to the Persians were the Medes, opposed to the Corinthians, 
Potidaeans, Orchomenians, and Sicyonians. The Bactrians were placed 
next, to encounter the Epidaurians, Trcezenians, Lepreatae, Tirynthians, 
Mycenaeans, and Phliasians. Contiguous to the Bactrians the Indians were 
disposed, in opposition to the Hermionians, Eretrians, Styrians, and 
Chalcidians. The Sacae, next in order, fronted the Ambracians, Anactorians, 
Leucadians, Paleans, and “ginetse. The Athenians, Plataeans, and 
Megarians were ultimately faced by the Bojotians, Locrians, Melians, 
Thessalians, and a thousand Phocians. All the Phocians did not assist the 
Medes; some of them, about Parnassus, favoured the Greeks, and from that 


station attacked and harassed both the troops of Mardonius and those of the 
Greeks who were with him. The Macedonians and Thessalians were also 
opposed to the Athenians. 


In this manner Mardonius arranged those nations who were the most 
numerous and the most illustrious ; with these were promiscuously mixed 
bodies of Phrygians, Thracians, Mysians, Paeonians, and others. To the 
above might be added the Ethiopians, and those Egyptians named Her- 
motybians and Calasirians, who alone of that country follow the profession 
of arms. These had formerly served on board the fleet, whence they had 
been removed to the land-forces by Mardonius when at Phalerum: the 
Egyptians had not been reckoned with those forces which Xerxes led 
against Athens. We have before remarked, that the barbarian army consisted 
of three hundred thousand men ; the number of the Greek confederates of 
Mardonius, as it was never taken, cannot be ascertained ; but as far as 
conjecture may determine, they amounted to about fifty thousand men. 
Such was the arrangement of the infantry ; the cavalry were posted apart by 
themselves. 


^ Let it be remembered, to the honour of Greece, that on this occasion the 
Greeks, wliose number only amounted to one hundred and ten thousand, 
were opposed by fifty thousand of their treacherous countrymen. c 
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Both armies being thus ranged in nations and squadrons, on the following 
day offered sacrifices. The sacrifices promised victory to the Greeks if they 
acted on the defensive, but the contrary if, passing the Asopus, they began 
the fight. Mardonius, though anxious to engage, had nothing to hope from 
the entrails, unless he acted on the defensive only. He had also sacrificed 
according to the Grecian rites, using as his soothsayer Hegesistratus, an 
Elean, and the most illustrious of the Telliadse. The Spartans had formerly 
seized this man, thrown him into prison, and menaced him with death, as 
one from whom they had received many and atrocious injuries. In this 


distress, alarmed not merely for his life, but with the idea of having 
previously to suffer many severities, he accomplished a thing which can 
hardly be told. He was confined in some stocks bound with iron, but 
accidentally obtaining a knife, he perpetrated the boldest thing which has 
ever been recorded. 


Calculating what part of the remainder he should be able to draw out, he cut 
off the extremity of his foot ; this done, notwithstanding he was guarded, he 
dug a hole under the wall, and escaped to Tegea, travelling only by night, 
and concealing himself in the woods during the day. Eluding the strictest 
search of the Lacedaemonians, he came on the third night to Tegea, his 
keepers being astonished at his resolution, for they saw the half of his foot, 
but could not find the man. In this manner Hegesistratus escaped to Tegea, 
which was not at that period in amity with Sparta. When his wound was 
healed he procured himself a wooden foot, and became an avowed enemy 
to Sparta. His animosity against the Lacedaemonians proved ultimately of 
no advantage to himself ; he was taken in the exercise of his office at 
Zacynthus, and put to death. The fate of Hegesistratus was subsequent to 
the battle of Platfea: at the time of which we were speaking, Mardonius, for 
a considerable sum, had prevailed with him to sacrifice, which he eagerly 
did, as well from his hatred of the Lacedaemonians, as from the desire of 
reward ; but the appearance of the entrails gave no encouragement to fight, 
either to the Persians or their confederate Greeks, who also had their own 
appropriate soothsayer, Hippo-machus of Leucadia. As the Grecian army 
continually increased, Timagenidas of Thebes, son of Herpys, advised 
Mardonius to guard the pass of Cithseron, representing that he might thus 
intercept great bodies, who were every day thronging to the allied army of 
the Greeks. 


The hostile armies had already remained eight days encamped opposite to 
each other, when the above counsel was given to Mardonius. He 
acknowledged its propriety, and immediately on the approach of night 
detached some cavalry to that part of Cithseron leading to Plataea, a place 
called by the Boeotians the “Three Heads,” by the Athenians the “Heads of 
Oak.” This measure had its effect, and they took a convoy of five hundred 
beasts of bur-den, carrying a supply of provisions from the Peloponnesus to 
the army : with the carriages, they took also all the men who conducted 


them. Masters of this booty, the Persians, with the most unrelenting 
barbarity, put both men and beasts to death : when their cruelty was 
satiated, they returned with what they had taken to Mardonius. 


After this event two days more passed, neither army being willing to 
engage. The barbarians, to irritate the Greeks, advanced as far as the 
Asopus, but neither army would pass the stream. The cavalry of Mardonius 
greatly and constantly harassed the Greeks. The Thebans, who were very 
zealous in their attachment to the Medes, prosecuted the war with ardour, 
and did everything but join battle ; the Persians and Medes supported them 
and performed many illustrious actions. 
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In this situation things remained for the space of ten days : on the eleventh, 
the armies retaining the same position with respect to each other, and the 
Greeks having received considerable reinforcements, Mardonius became 
disgusted with their inactivity. He accordingly held a conference with 
Artabazus, the son of Pharnaces, who was one of the few Persians whom 
Xerxes honoured with his esteem : it was the opinion of Artabazus that they 
should immediately break ujd their camp, and withdraw beneath the walls 
of Thebes, where was already prepared a magazine of provisions for 
themselves, and corn for their cavalry : here they might at their leisure 
terminate the war by the following measures. They had in their possession a 
great quantity of coined and uncoined gold, with an abundance of silver and 
plate : it was recommended to send these with no sparing hand to the 
Greeks, and particularly to those of greatest authority in their respective 
cities. It was urged, that if this were done, the Greeks would soon surrender 
their liberties, nor again risk the hazard of a battle. This opinion was 
seconded by the Thebans, who thought that it would operate successfully. 
Mardonius was of a contrary opinion, fierce, obstinate, and unyielding. His 
own army he thought superior to that of the Greeks, and that they should by 
all means fight before the Greeks received further supplies; that they should 
give no importance to the declarations of Hegesistratus, but without 


violating the laws of Persia, commence a battle in their usual manner. This 
opinion of Mardonius nobody thought proper to oppose, for to him, and not 
to Artabazus, the king had confided the supreme command of the army. He 
therefore ordered that everything should be properly disposed to commence 
the attack early in the morning. 


When the night was far advanced, and the strictest silence prevailed through 
the army, which was buried in sleep, Alexander, son of Amyntas, general 
and prince of the Macedonians, rode up to the Athenian outposts, and 
earnestly desired to speak with their commanders. On hearing this, the 
greater number continued on their posts, while some hastened to their 
officers, whom they informed that a horseman was arrived from the 
enemy’s army, who, naming the principal Greeks, would say nothing more 
than that he desired to speak with them. 


The commanders lost no time in repairing to the advanced guard, where, on 
their arrival, they were thus addressed by Alexander : ” I am come, O 
Athenians, to inform you of a secret which you must impart to Pausanias 
only, lest my ruin ensue. Nor would I speak now, were not I anxious for the 
safety of Greece. I from remote antiquity am of Grecian origin, and I would 
not willingly see you exchange freedom for servitude : I have therefore to 
inform you, that if Mardonius and his army could have drawn favourable 
omens from their victims, a battle would long since have taken place : 
intending to pay no further attention to these, it is his determination to 
attack you early in the morning, being afraid, as I suppose, that your forces 
will be yet more numerous. Be, therefore, on your guard ; but if he still 
defer his purpose of an engagement, do you remain where you are, for he 
has provisions but for a few days more. If the event of this war shall be 
agreeable to your wishes, it will become you to make some efforts to restore 
my independence, who, on account of my partiality to the Greeks, have 
exposed myself to so much danger in thus acquainting you with the 
intention of Mardonius, to prevent the barbarians attacking you by surprise. 
I am Alexander of Macedon.” 


When he had thus spoken, he returned to his station in the Persian camp. 
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The Athenian chiefs went to the right wing, and informed Pausanias of what 
they had learned from Alexander. Pausanias, who stood in much awe of the 
Persians, addressed them thus in reply : 


” As a battle is to take place in the morning, I think it advisable that you, 
Athenians, should front the Persians, and we, those Boeotians and Greeks 
who are now posted opposite to you. You have before contended with the 
Medes, and know their mode of fighting by experience at Marathon ; we 
have never had this opportunity ; but we have before fought the Boeotians, 
and Thessalians ; take, therefore, your arms, and let us exchange 
situations.” 


” From the first,” answered the Athenians, ” when we observed the Persians 
opposed to you, we wished to make the proposal we now hear from you ; 
we have been only deterred by our fear of offending you : as the overture 
comes from you, we are ready to comply with it.” 


This being agreeable to both, as soon as the morning dawned they changed 
situations ; this the Boeotians observed, and communicated to Mardonius. 
The Persian general immediately exerted himself to oppose the 
Lacedaemonians with his troops. Pausanias, on seeing his scheme thus 
detected, again removed the Spartans to the right wing, as did jNlardonius 
instantly his Persians to the left. 


The Field of Tlat^a 


THE BATTLE OF PLATJEA 


When the troops had thus resumed their former posts, Mardonius sent a 
herald with this message to the Spartans : ” Your character, O 
Lacedsemonians, is highly celebrated among all these nations, as men who 
disdain to fly ; who never desert your ranks, determined either to slay your 
enemies or die. Nothing of this is true : we perceive you in the act of 
retreating, and of deserting your posts before a battle is commenced : we 
see you delegating to 
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the Athenians the more dangerous attempt of opposing us, and placing 
yourselves against our slaves, neither of which actions is consistent with 
bravery. We are, therefore, greatly deceived in our opinion of you ; we 
expected, that from a love of glory you would have despatched a herald to 
us, expressing yourselves desirous to combat with the Persians alone. 
Instead of this we find you alarmed and terrified ; but as you have offered 
no challenge to us, we propose one to you. As you are esteemed the most 
illustrious of your array, why may not an equal number of you on the part of 
the Greeks, and of us on the part of the barbarians, contend for victory? If it 
be agreeable to you, the rest of our common forces may afterwards engage ; 
if this be unnecessary, we will alone engage ; and whichever conquers shall 
be esteemed victorious over the whole of the adverse army.” 


The herald, after delivering his commission, waited some time for an an- 
Swer ; not receiving any, he returned to Mardonius. He was exceedingly 
delighted, and already anticipating a victory, sent his cavalry to attack the 
Greeks ; these with their lances and arrows materially distressed the 
Grecian army, and forbade any near approach. Advancing to the Gargaphian 
fountain, which furnished the Greeks with water, they disturbed and 


stopped it up. The Lacedsemonians alone were stationed near this fountain, 
the other Greeks, according to their different stations, were more or less 
distant, but all of them in the vicinity of the Asopus ; but as they were 
debarred from watering here, by the missile weapons of the cavalry, they all 
came to the fountain. In this predicament the leaders of the Greeks, seeing 
the army cut off from the water, and harassed by the cavalry, came in 
crowds to Pausanias on the right wing, to deliberate about these and other 
emergencies. Unpleasant as the present incident might be, they were still 
more distressed from their want of provision; their servants, who had been 
despatched to bring this from the Peloponnesus, were prevented by the 
cavalry from returning to the camp. 


The Grecian leaders, after deliberating upon the subject, determined, if the 
Persians should for one day more defer coming to an engagement, to pass to 
the island opposite to Platsea, and about ten stadia from the Asopus and the 
fountain Gargaphia, where they were at present encamped. This island is 
thus connected with the continent : the river, descending from Citharon to 
the plain, divides itself into two streams, which, after flowing separately for 
about the distance of three stadia, again unite, thus forming the island which 
is called Oeroe, who, according to the natives, is the daughter of Asopus. 


The Greeks by this measure proposed to themselves two advantages ; first 
to be secure of water, and secondly to guard against being further annoyed 
by the enemy’s cavalry. They resolved to decamp at the time of the second 
watch by night, lest the Persians, perceiving them, should pursue and har- 
ass them with their cavalry. It was also their intention, when arrived at the 
spot where the Asopian Oeroe is formed by the division of the waters 
flowing from CitliEeron, to detach one-half of their army to the mountain to 
relieve a body of their servants, who, with a convoy of provisions, were 
there encompassed. 


After taking the above resolutions, they remained all that day mucli 
incommoded by the enemy’s horse : when these, at tlie approach of 
evening, retired, and the appointed hour was arrived, the greater part of the 
(ireeks began to move with their baggage, but without any design of 
proceeding to the place before resolved on. The moment they began to 
march, occupied with no idea but that of escaping the cavalry, they retired 


towards Plataea, and fixed themselves near the temple of Juno, which is 
opposite to the city, 
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and at the distance of twenty stadia from the fountain of Gargaphia : in this 
place they encamped. 


Pausanias, observing them in motion, gave orders to the Lacedaemonians to 
take their arms, and follow their route, presuming they were proceeding to 
the appointed station. The officers all showed themselves disposed to obey 
the orders of Pausanias, except Amompharetus, the son of Poliadas, captain 
of the band of Pitanata3, who asserted that he would not fly before the 
barbarians, and thus be accessory to the dishonour of Sparta : he had not 
been present at the previous consultation, and knew not what was intended. 
Pausanias and Euryanax, though indignant at his refusal to obey tlie orders 
which had been issued, were still but little inclined to abandon the 
Pitanatse, on the account of their leader’s obstinacy ; thinking, that by their 
prosecuting the measure which the Greeks in general had adopted, 
Amompharetus and his party must unavoidably perish. With these 
sentiments the Lacedaemonians were commanded to halt, and pains were 
taken to dissuade the man from his purpose, who alone, of all the 
Lacedsemonians and Tegeatffi, was determined not to quit his post. 


At this crisis the Athenians determined to remain quietly on their posts, 
knowing it to be the genius of the Lacedaemonians to say one thing and 
think another. But as soon as they observed the troops in motion, they 
despatched a horseman to learn whether the Lacedsemonians intended to 
remove, and to inquire of Pausanias what was to be done. When the 
messenger arrived, he found the men in their ranks, but their leaders in 
violent altercation. Pausanias and Euryanax were unsuccessfully attempting 
to persuade Amompharetus not to involve the Lacedaemonians alone in 
danger by remaining behind, when the Athenian messenger came up to 
them. At this moment, in the violence of dispute, Amompharetus took up a 


stone with both his hands, and throwing it at the feet of Pausanias, 
exclaimed : ” There is my vote for not flying before the foreigners ! “ 


Pausanias, after telling him that he could be only actuated by frenzy, turned 
to the Athenian, who delivered his commission. He afterwards desired him 
to return, and communicate to the Athenians the state in which he found 
them, and to entreat them immediately to-join their forces, and act in 
concert, as should be deemed expedient. 


The messenger accordingly returned to the Athenians, whilst the Spartan 
chiefs continued their disputes till the morning. Thus far Pausanias 
remained indecisive, but thinking, as the event proved, that Amompharetus 
would certainly not stay behind, if the Lacedaemonians actually advanced, 
he gave orders to all the forces to march forward by the heights, in which 
they were followed by the Tegeans. The Athenians, keeping close to their 
ranks, pursued a route opposite to that of the Lacedaemonians ; these last, 
who were in great awe of the cavalry, advanced by the steep paths which 
led to the foot of Mount Cithaeron ; the Athenians marched over the plain. 


Amompharetus, never imagining that Pausanias would venture to abandon 
them, made great exertions to keep his men on their posts ; but when he saw 
Pausanias advancing with his troops, he concluded himself effectually given 
up ; taking therefore his arms, he with his band proceeded slowly after the 
rest of the army. These continuing their march for a space of ten stadia, 
came to a place called Agriopius, near the river Moloes, where is a temple 
of the Eleusinian Ceres, and there halted, waiting for Amompharetus and 
his party. The motive of Pausanias in doing this was, that he might have the 
opportunity of returning to the support of Amompharetus, if he should be 
still determined not to quit his post. Here Amompharetus and his band 
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joined them ; the whole force of the enemy’s horse continuing as usual to 
harass them. As soon as the Barbarians discovered that the spot where the 


Greeks had before encamped was deserted, they put themselves in motion, 
overtook, and materially distressed them. 


Mardonius being informed that the Greeks had decamped by night, and 
seeing their former station unoccupied, led the Persians over the Asopus, 
and pursued the path which the Greeks had taken, whom he considered as 
flying from his arms. The Lacedaemonians and Tegeatee were the sole 
objects of his attack, for the Athenians, who had marched over the plain, 
were concealed by the hills from his view. The other Persian leaders seeing 
the troops moving, as if in pursuit of the Greeks, raised their standards, and 
followed the rout with great impetuosity, but without regularity or discipline 
; they hurried on with tumultuous shouts, considering the Greeks as 
absolutely in their power. 


When Pausanias found himself thus pressed by the cavalry, he sent a 
horseman with the following message to the Athenians : ” We are menaced, 
0 Athenians, by a battle, the event of which will determine the freedom or 
slavery of Greece ; and in this perplexity you, as well as ourselves, have, in 
the preceding night, been deserted by our allies. It is nevertheless our 
determination to defend ourselves to the last, and to render you such 
assistance as we may be able. If the enemy’s horse had attacked you, we 
should have thought it our duty to have marched with the Tegeatse, who are 
in our rear, and still faithful to Greece, to your support. As the whole 
operation of the enemy seems directed against us, it becomes you to give us 
the relief we materially want ; but if you yourselves are so circumstanced, 
as to be unable to advance to our assistance, at least send us a body of 
archers. We confess, that in this war your activity has been far the most 
conspicuous, and we therefore presume on your compliance with our 
request.” 


The Athenians, without hesitation, and with determined bravery, advanced 
to communicate the relief which had been required. When they were 
already on their march, the confederate Greeks, in the service of the king, 
intercepted and attacked them : they were thus prevented from assisting the 
Lacedcemonians, a circumstance which gave them extreme uneasiness. In 
this situation the Spartans, to the amount of fifty thousand light-armed 
troops, with three thousand Tegeatee,4 who on no occasion were separated 


from them, offered a solemn sacrifice, with the resolution of encountering 
Mardonius. 


The victims, however, were not auspicious, and in the mean time many of 
them were slain, and more wounded. The Persians, under the protection of 
their bucklers, showered their arrows upon the Spartans with prodigious 
effect. At this moment Pausanias, observing the entrails still unfavourable, 
looked earnestly towards the temple of Juno at Plata‘a, imploring the 
interposition of the goddess, and entreating her to prevent their disgrace and 
defeat. 


Whilst he was in the act of supplicating the goddess, the Tegeatje advanced 
against the barbarians : at the same moment the sacrifices became 
favourable,’ and Pausanias, at the head of his Spartans, went up boldly to 
the 

1 Of the Spartans there were _ ~ >^ 

Seven lielots to each Spartan 35,000 

Lacedifimonians 5,000 

A light-armed soldier to each Lacedaemonian .... 5,000 

Tegeatae 1’ 

Light-armed Tegeatae “’AQQ 

Total 53,000 0 
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enemy. The Persians, throwing aside their bows, prepared to receive them. 
The engagement commenced before the barricade : when tliis was thrown 
down, a conflict took place near the temple of Ceres, which was continued 
with unremitted obstinacy till the fortune of the day was decided. 


The barbarians, seizing their adversaries’ lances, broke them in pieces, and 
discovered no inferiority either in strength or courage ; but their armour was 
inefficient, their attack without skill, and their inferiority, with respect to 
discipline, conspicuous. In whatever manner they rushed upon the enemy, 
from one to ten at a time, they were cut in pieces by the Spartans. 


Mardonius Falls and the Day is Won 


The Greeks were most severely pressed where Mardonius himself, on a 
white horse, at the head of a thousand chosen Persians, directed his attack. 
As long as he lived, the Persians, both in their attack and defence, 
conducted themselves well, and slew great numbers of the Spartans ; but as 
soon as Mardonius was slain, and the band which fought near his person, 
and which was the flower of the army, was destroyed, all the rest turned 
their backs and fled. They were much oppressed and encumbered by their 
long dresses, besides which, being lightly armed, they had to oppose men in 
full and complete armour. 


On this day, as the oracle had before predicted, the death of Leonidas was 
amply revenged upon Mardonius, and the most glorious victory which has 
ever been recorded, was then obtained by Pausanias. Mardonius was slain 
by “mnestus, a Spartan of distinguished reputation, “mnestus long after this 
Persian war, together with three hundred men, was killed in an engagement 
at Stenyclarus, in which he opposed the united force of the Messenians. 


The Persians, routed by the Spartans at Platsea, fled in the greatest 
confusion towards their camp, and to the wooden entrenchment which they 
had constructed in the Theban territories. It seems somewhat surprising that 
although the battle was fought near the grove of Ceres, not a single Persian 
took refuge in the temple, nor was slain near it ; but the greater part of them 
perished beyond the limits of the sacred ground. Such was the issue of the 
battle of Platcca. 


Artabazus, the son of Pharnaces, who had from the first disapproved of the 
king’s leaving Mardonius behind him, and who had warmly, though 
unsuccessfully, endeavoured to prevent a battle, determined on the 
following measures. He was at the head of no small body of troops ; they 
amounted to forty thousand men : being much averse to the conduct of 
Mardonius, and foreseeing what the event of an engagement must be, he 
prepared and commanded his men to follow him wherever he should go, 
and to remit or increase their speed by his example. He then drew out his 
army, as if to attack the enemy ; but he soon met the Persians flying from 
them : he then immediately and precipitately fled with all his troops in 
disorder, not directing his course to the entrenchment or to Thebes, but 
towards Phoeis, intending to gain the Hellespont with all possible speed. 


Of those Greeks who were in the royal army, all except the Boeotians, from 
a preconcerted design, behaved themselves ill. The Boeotians fought the 
Atlienians with obstinate resolution : those Thebans who were attached to 
the Medes made ver}’- considerable exertions, fighting with such courage, 
that three hundred of their first and boldest citizens fell by the swords of the 
Athenians. They fled at lengtli, and pursued their way to Thebes, avoiding 
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the route which the Persians had taken with the immense multitude of 
confederates, who, so far from making any exertions, had never struck a 
blow. 


In the midst of all this tumult, intelligence was conveyed to those Greeks 
posted near the temple of Juno, and remote from the battle, that the event 
was decided, and Pausanias victorious. The Corinthians instantly, without 
any regularity, hurried over the hills which lay at the foot of the mountain, 
to arrive at the temple of Ceres. The Megarians and Phliasians, with the 
Same intentions, posted over the plain, the more direct and obvious road. As 
they approached the enemy, they were observed by the Theban horse, 
commanded by Asopodorus, son of Timander, who, taking advantage of 


their want of order, rushed upon them and slew six hundred, driving the rest 
towards Mount Cithaeron. Thus did these perish ingloriously. 


The Persians, and a promiscuous multitude along with them, as soon as they 
arrived at the entrenchment, endeavoured to climb the turrets before the 
Lacedgemonians should come up with them. Having effected this, they 
endeavoured to defend themselves as well as they could. The 
Lacedaemonians soon arrived, and a severe engagement commenced. 


Before the Athenians came up, the Persians not only defended themselves 
well, but had the advantage, as the Lacedaemonians were ignorant of the 
proper method of attack ; but as soon as the Athenians advanced to their 
support, the battle was renewed with greater fierceness, and was long 
continued. The valour and firmness of the Athenians finally prevailed. Hav- 
ing made a breach they rushed into the camp : the Tegeatse were the first 
Greeks that entered, and were they who plundered the tent of Mardonius, 
taking from thence, among other things, the manger from which his horses 
were fed, made entirely of brass, and very curious. This was afterwards 
deposited by the Tegeatse in the temple of the Alean Minerva : the rest of 
the booty was carried to the spot where the common plunder was collected. 
As soon as their entrenchment was thrown down, the barbarians dispersed 
themselves different ways, without exhibiting any proof of their former 
bravery ; they were, indeed, in a state of stupefaction and terror, from see- 
ing their immense multitude overpowered in so short a period. 


AFTER THE BATTLE 


So great was the slaughter made by the Greeks, that of this army, which 
consisted of three hundred thousand men, not three thousand escaped, if we 
except the forty thousand who fled with Artabazus. The Lacedemonians of 
Sparta lost ninety -one men ; the Tegeatse sixteen ; the Athenians fifty- 
two.’ 


Of those who most distinguished themselves on the part of the barbarians, 
are to be reckoned the Persian infantry, the Sacian cavalry, and lastly, 
Mardonius himself. Of the Greeks, the Tegeatae and Athenians were 
eminently conspicuous ; they were, nevertheless, inferior to the 
Lacedaemonians. The most daring of the Spartans, was Aristodemus ; the 
same who alone returning from Thermopylie fell into disgrace and infamy ; 
next to him, Posidonius, Phylocyon, and Amompharetus the Spartan, 
behaved the best. Nevertheless, when it was disputed in conversation what 
individual had on that day most distinguished himself, the Spartans who 
were present said, that 


^ The Greeks, according to Plutarch, lost in all 1360 men: all those who 
were slain of the Athenians were of one particular tribe. Plutarch is much 
incensed at Herodotus for his account of this battle ; but the authority of our 
historian seems entitled to most credit. [Biuy, however, thinks he gave the 
Athenians too large a share in the victory. ] 
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Aristodemus, being anxious to die conspicuously, as an expiation of his 
former crime, in an emotion of fury had burst from his rank, and performed 
extraordinary exploits ; but that Posidonius had no desire to lose his life, 
and therefore his behaviour was the more glorious : but this remark might 
have proceeded from envy. All those slain on this day, were highly 


honoured, except Aristodemus. To him, for the reason above mentioned, no 
respect was paid, as having voluntarily sought death. 


Among the troops of the “ginetse, assembled at Platsea, was Lampon, one 
of their principal citizens, and son of Pytheas. This man went to Pausanias, 
giving him the following most impious counsel : ” Son of Cleombrotus, 
what you have done is beyond comparison splendid, and deserving 
admiration. The deity, in making you the instrument of Greece’s freedom, 
has placed you far above all your predecessors in glory : in concluding this 
business so conduct yourself that your reputation may be still increased, and 
that no barbarian may ever again attempt to perpetrate atrocious actions 
against Greece. When Leonidas was slain at Thermopylae, Mardonius and 
Xerxes cut off his head, and suspended his body from a cross. Do the same 
with respect to Mardonius, and you will deserve the applause of Sparta and 
of Greece, and avenge the cause of your uncle Leonidas.” Thus spake 
Lampon, thinking he should please Pausanias. 


” Friend of iEgina,” replied Pausanias, ” I thank you for your good 
intentions, and commend your foresight ; but what you say violates every 
principle of equity. ^ After elevating me, my country, and this recent 
victory, to the summit of fame, you again depress us to infamy, in 
recommending me to inflict vengeance on the dead. You say, indeed, that by 
such an action I shall exalt my character ; but I think it is more consistent 
with the conduct of barbarians than of Greeks, as it is one of those things 
for which we reproach them. I must therefore dissent from the /ginette, and 
all those who approve their sentiments. For me, it is sufficient to merit the 
esteem of Sparta, by attending to the rules of honour, both in my words and 
actions : Leonidas, whom you wish me to avenge, has, I think, received the 
amplest vengeance. The deaths of this immense multitude must sufficiently 
have atoned for him, and for those who fell with him at Thermopylae. I 
would advise you in future, having these sentiments, to avoid my presence : 
and I would have you think it a favour, that I do not punish you.” 


Pausanias afterwards proclaimed by a herald, that no person should touch 
any of the booty ; and he ordered the helots to collect the money into one 
place. They, as they dispersed themselves over the camp, found tents 
decorated with gold and silver, couches of the same, goblets, cups, and 


drinking vessels of gold, besides sacks of gold, and silver cauldrons placed 
on carriages. The dead bodies they stripped of bracelets, chains, and 
scimitars of gold ; to their habits of various colours they paid no attention. 
Many things of value the helots secreted, and sold to the “ginetse ; others, 
unable to conceal, they were obliged to produce. The “ginetse from this 
became exceedingly rich ; for they purchased gold of the helots at the price 
of brass. 


From the wealth thus collected, a tenth part was selected for sacred 
purposes. To the deity of Delphi was presented a golden tripod, resting on a 
three-headed snake of brass : it was placed near the altar. To the Olympian 
god they erected a Jupiter, ten cubits high : to the god of the isthmus, the 
figure of Neptune, in brass, seven cubits high. When this was done, the 
remainder of the plunder was divided among the army, according to their 


1 Pau.sanias altered materially afterwards. lie aspired to the supreme power, 
became magnificent and luxurious, fierce and vindictive.* 
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merits; it consisted of Persian concubines, gold, silver, beasts of burden, 
with various riches. What choice things were given to those who most 
distinguished themselves at Plataea, has never been mentioned, though 
certain presents were made them. It is certain, that a tenth part of the whole 
was given to Pausanias, consisting among other things of women, horses, 
talents, and camels. 


It is further recorded, that when Xerxes fled from Greece, he left all his 
equipage to Mardonius : Pausanias seeing this composed of gold, silver, and 
cloth of the richest embroidery, gave orders to the cooks and domestics to 
prepare an entertainment for him, as for Mardonius. His commands were 
executed, and he beheld couches of gold and silver, tables of the same, and 
everything that was splendid and magnificent. Astonished at the spectacle, 
he again with a smile directed his servants to prepare a Lacedemonian 
repast. When this was ready the contrast was so striking, that he laughing 
sent for the Grecian leaders : when they were assembled, he showed them 
the two entertainments. “Men of Greece,” said he, “I have called you 
together to bear testimony to the king of Persia’s folly, who forsook all this 
luxury to plunder us who live in so much poverty.” These were the words 
which Pausanias is said to have used to the Grecian leaders. 


In succeeding times, many of the Platseans found on the field of battle, 
chests of gold, silver, and other riches. This thing also happened : when the 
flesh had fallen from the bones of the dead bodies, the Platseans, in 
removing them to some other spot, discovered a skull as one entire bone, 
without any suture. Two jaw bones also were found with their teeth, which 
though divided were of one entire bone, the grinders as well as the rest. The 


body of Mardonius was removed the day after the battle ; but it is not 
known by whom. 


Sarcophagi at Plata 


The Greeks, after the division of the plunder at Platsea, proceeded to inter 
their dead, each nation by themselves. The Laceda3monians sunk three 
trenches : in the one they deposited the bodies of their priests ; in the second 
were interred the other Spartans ; in the third, the helots. The Tegeatffi were 
buried by themselves, but with no distinction : the Athenians in like 
manner, and also the Megarians and Phliasians who were slain by the 
cavalry. Mounds of earth were raised over the bodies of all these people. 
With respect to the others shown at Platica, they were raised by those, who 
being ashamed of their absence from the battle, wished to secure the esteem 
of posterity. 


THE GREEKS ATTACK THEBES 


Having buried their dead on the plain of Platfca, the Greeks, after serious 
deliberation, resolved to attack Thebes, and demand the persons of those 
who had taken part with the Medes. Of these the most distinguished were 
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Timaganidas and Attaginus, the leaders of the faction. They determined, 
unless these were given up, not to leave Thebes without utterly destroying 
it. On the eleventh day after the battle, they besieged the Thebans, 
demanding the men whom we have named. They refused to surrender them, 
in consequence of which their lands were laid waste and their walls 
attacked. This violence being continued, Timagenidas, on the twentieth day, 
thus addressed the Thebans : ” Men of Thebes, since the Greeks are 
resolved not to retire from Thebes till they shall either have destroyed it, or 
you shall deliver us into their power, let not Boeotia on our account be 
farther distressed. If their demand of our persons be merely a pretence to 
obtain money, let us satisfy them from the wealth of the public, as not we 
alone but all of us have been equally and openly active on the part of the 
Medes ; if their real object in besieging Thebes is to obtain our persons, we 
are ready to go ourselves, and confer with them.” The Thebans approving 
his advice, sent immediately a herald to Pausanias, saying they were ready 
to deliver up the men. As soon as this measure was determined, Attaginus 
fled, but his children were delivered to Pausanias, who immediately 
dismissed them, urging that infants could not possibly have any part in the 
faction of the iNIedes. The other Thebans who were given up, imagined 
they should have the liberty of pleading for themselves, and by the means 
of money hoped to escape. Pausanias suspecting that such a thing might 
happen, as soon as he got them in his power, dismissed all the forces of the 
allies ; then removing the Thebans to Corinth, he there put them to death. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE PERSIAN REMNANT 


Artabazus son of Pharnaces fled from Platcea to the Thessalians. They 
received him with great hospitality, and entirely ignorant of what had 
happened, inquired after the remainder of the army. The Persian was fearful 
that if he disclosed the whole truth, he might draw upon him the attack of 
all who knew it, and consequently involve himself and army in the 
extremest danger. This reflection had before prevented his communication 
of the matter to the Phocians : and on the present occasion he thus 
addressed the Thessalians : 


” I am hastening, as you perceive, with great expedition to Thrace, being 
despatched thither from our camp with this detachment, on some important 
business. Mardonius with his troops follows me at no great distance : show 
him the rights of hospitality and every suitable attention. You will finally 
have no occasion to repent of your kindness.” 


He then proceeded through Thessaly and Macedonia, immediately to 
Thrace, with evident marks of being in haste. Directing his march through 
the midst of the country, he arrived at Byzantium, with the loss of great 
numbers of his men, who were either cut in pieces by the Thracians, or 
quite worn out by fatigue and hunger. From B3/zantium, he passed over his 
army in transports, and thus effected his return to Asia. 


CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS IN IONIA 


On the very day ^ of the battle of Platfea, a victory was gained at Mycale in 
Ionia. Whilst the Grecian fleet was yet at Delos, under the command of 
Leotychides the Lacedaemonian, ambassadors came to them from Samos. 


[1 Bury declares it lo have been a few days later. ] 
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On their arrival, they sought the Grecian leaders, whom Hegesistratus (one 
of the ambassadors) addressed with various arguments. He urged that as 
soon as they should show themselves, all the lonians would shake off their 
dependence, and revolt from the Persians ; he told them that they might 
wait in vain for the prospect of a richer booty. He implored also their 
common deities, that being Greeks, they would deliver those who also were 
Greeks from servitude, and avenge them on the barbarian. He concluded by 
saying, that this might be easily accomplished, as the ships of the enemy 
were slow sailers, and by no means equal to those of the Greeks. 


The Samians, with an oath, engaged to become the confederates of the 
Greeks. Leotychides then dismissed them all excepting Hegesistratus, who, 
on account of his name, he chose to take along with him. The Greeks, after 
remaining that day on their station, on the next sacrificed with favourable 
omens ; Deiphonus, son of Evenius of Apollonia, in the Ionian Gulf, being 
their minister. 


The Greeks having sacrificed favourably, set sail from Delos towards 
Samos. On their arrival at Calami of Samos, they drew themselves up near 
the temple of Juno, and prepared for a naval engagement. When the 
Persians heard of their approach, they moved with the residue of their fleet 
towards the continent, having previously permitted the Phoenicians to 
retire. They had determined, after a consultation, not to risk an engagement, 


as they did not think themselves a match for their opponents. They therefore 
made towards the continent, that they might be covered by their land forces 
at Mycale, to whom Xerxes had intrusted the defence of Ionia. These, to the 
amount of sixty thousand, were under the command of Tigranes the Persian, 
one of the handsomest and tallest of his countrymen. To these troops the 
commanders of the fleet resolved to retire : it was also their intention to 
draw their vessels on shore, and to throw up an intrenchment round them, 
which might equally serve as a protection to their vessels and themselves. 
After this resolution, they proceeded on their course, and were carried near 
the temple of the Eumenidse at Mycale. Here the Persians drew their ships 
to land, defending them with an intrenchment formed of stones, branches of 
fruit trees cut down upon the spot, and pieces of timber closely fitted 
together. In this position they were ready to sustain a blockade, and with 
hopes of victory, being prepared for either event. 


When the Greeks received intelligence that the barbarians were retired to 
the continent, they considered them as escaped out of their hands. They 
were exceedingly exasperated, and in great perplexity whether they should 
return or proceed towards the Hellespont. Their ultimate determination was 
to follow the enemy towards the continent. Getting therefore all tilings 
ready for an engagement by sea, and providing themselves with scaling 
ladders, and such other things as were necessary, they sailed to Mycale. 
When they approached the enemy’s station, they perceived no one 
advancing to meet them ; but beheld the ships drawn on shore, secured 
within an intrenchment, and a considerable body of infantry ranged along 
the coast. Leotychides upon this advanced before all the rest in his ship, and 
coming as near the shore as he could, thus addressed the lonians by a herald 


” Men of Ionia, all you who hear me, listen to what I say, for the Persians 
will understand nothing of what 1 tell you. When the engagement shall 
commence, remember first of all oui-common liberties ; in the next place 
take notice, our watchword is Hebe. Jet tliose who hear me, inform all who 
do not.” 
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The motive of this conduct was the same with that of Themistocles at 
Artemisium. These expressions, if not intelligible to the barbarians, might 
make the desired impression on the lonians ; or if explained to the former, 
might render the fidelity of the latter suspected. 


When Leot3-chides had done this, the Greeks approached the shore, 
disembarked, and prepared for battle. The Persians observing this, and 
know-ino- the purport of the enemy’s address to the lonians, took their arms 
from the Samians, suspecting them of a secret attachment to the Greeks. 
The Samians had purchased the freedom of five hundred Athenians, and 
sent them back with provisions to their country, who having been left in 
Attica, had been taken prisoners by the Persians, and brought away in the 
barbarian fleet. The circumstance of their thus releasing five hundred of the 
enemies of Xerxes, made them greatly suspected. To the Milesians, under 
pretence of their knowledge of the country, the Persians confided the guard 
of the paths to the heights of Mycale : their real motive was to remove them 
to a distance. By these steps the Persians endeavoured to guard against 
those lonians, who might wish, if they had the opportunity, to effect a 
revolt. They next heaped their bucklers upon each other, to make a 
temporary rampart. 


THE BATTLE OF MYCALE 


The Greeks being drawn up, advanced to attack the barbarians : as they 
were proceeding, a herald’s wand was discovered on the beach, and a 
rumour circulated through the ranks, that the Greeks had obtained a victory 
over the forces of Mardonius and Bceotia.’\ On the same day that their 
enemies were slaughtered at Platsea, and were about to be defeated at 
Mycale, the rumour of the former victory being circulated to this distance, 
rendered the Greeks more bold, and animated them against every danger. It 
appears farther worthy of observation, that both battles took place near the 
temple of the Eleusinian Ceres. The battle of Platsea, as we have before 
remarked, was in the vicinity of the temple of Ceres ; the one at Mycale was 
in a similar situation. 


The Athenians, who with those that accompanied them, constituted one-half 
of the army, advanced by the coast, and along the plain : the 
Lacedaemonians and their auxiliaries made their way by the more woody 
and mountainous places. 


Whilst the Lacedaemonians were making a circuit, the Athenians in the 
other wing were already engaged. The Persians, as long as their 
entrenchment remained uninjured, defended themselves well, and without 
any inferiority ; but when the Athenians, with those who supported them, 
increased their exertions, mutually exhorting one another, that they and not 
the Lacedaemonians might have the glory of the day, the face of things was 
changed ; the rampart was thrown down, and a sensible advantage was 
obtained over the Persians. They sustained the shock for a considerable 
time, but finally gave way, and retreated behind their entrenchments. The 
Athenians, Corinthians, Sicyonians, and Troezenians, rushed in with them; 
for this part of the army was composed of these different nations. 


1 It is unnecessary to remark, that the superstition of Herodotus is in this 
passage conspicuous. Diodorus Siculus is most sagacious, wlien he says 
that Leotychides, and those who were with him, knew notliing of the 
victory of Plattea ; but tliat they contrived this stratagem to animate their 
troops. I’olynenus relates the same in his Stratayemata./ “These things 


which happen by divine interposition,” says Herodotus, “are made known 
by various means.” 
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When the wall was carried, the barbarians gave no testimony of their former 
prowess, but, except the Persians, indiscriminately fled. These last, though 
few in number, vigorously resisted the Greeks, who poured in upon them in 
crowds. Artayntes and Ithamitres, the commanders of the fleet, saved 
themselves by flight : but Mardontes, and Tigranes the general of the land- 
forces, were slain. Whilst the Persians still refused to give ground, the 
Lacedaemonians and their party arrived, and put all who survived to the 
sword. Upon this occasion many of the Greeks were slain, and among a 
number of the Sicyonians, Perilaus their leader. The Samians, who were in 
the Persian army, and from whom their weapons had been taken, no sooner 
saw victory incline to the side of the Greeks, than they assisted them with 
all their power. The other lonians seeing this, revolted also, and turned their 
arms against the barbarians. The Milesians had been ordered, the better to 
provide for the safety of the Persians, to guard the paths to the heights, so 
that in case of accident the barbarians, under their guidance, might take 
refuge on the summits of Mycale ; with this view, as well as to remove 
them to a distance, and thus guard against their perfidy, the Milesians had 
been so disposed ; but they acted in direct contradiction to their orders. 
Those who fled, they introduced directly into the midst of their enemies, 
and finally were active beyond all the rest in putting them to the sword. In 
this manner did Ionia a second time revolt from the Persian power. 


AFTER MYCALE 


In this battle the Athenians most distinguished themselves, and next to the 
Athenians, they who obtained the greatest reputation were the Corinthians, 
Trcezenians, and Sicyonians. The greater number of the barbarians being 
slain, either in the battle or in the pursuit, the Greeks burned their ships, and 
totally destroyed their wall : the plunder they collected upon the shore, 
among which was a considerable quantity of money. Having done this, they 
sailed from the coast. When they came to Samos, they deliberated on the 
propriety of removing the lonians to some other place, wishing to place 
them in some part of Greece where their authority was secure ; but they 
determined to abandon Ionia to the barbarians. They were well aware both 
of the impossibility of defending the lonians on every emergency, and of the 
danger which these would incur from the Persians, if they did not. The 
Peloponnesian magistrates were of opinion, that those nations who had 
embraced the cause of the Medes should be expelled, and their lands given 
to the lonians. The Athenians would not consent that the lonians should be 
transported from their country, nor would they allow the Peloponnesians to 
decide on the destruction of Athenian colonies. Seeing them tenacious of 
this opinion, the Peloponnesians no longer opposed them. Afterwards the 
people of Samos, Chios, Lesbos, and the other islands who had assisted 
with their arms in the j)resent exigence, were received into the general 
confederacy, having by an oath, promised constant and inviolable fidelity. 
This ceremony performed, they sailed towards the Hellespont, meaning to 
destroy the bridge, which they expected to find in its original state. 


The barbarians who saved themselves by flight, came to the heights of 
Mycale, and thence escaped in no great numbers to Sardis. During the 
retreat, Masistes, son of Darius, who had been present at the late 
unfortunate engagement, severely reproached Artayntes the connnander-in- 
chief : ajuong other things, he said, that in the execution of his duty he had 
behaved more 
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[479 B.C.] like a woman than a man, and had materially injured the 
interests of his master. To say that a man is more dastardly than a woman is 
with the Persians the most infamous of all reproaches. Artayntes, after 
bearing the insult for some time, became at length so exasperated, that he 
drew his scimitar, intending to kill |\lasistes. He was prevented by 
Xenagoras, son of Praxi-laus, a native of Halicarnassus, who happening to 
be behind Artayntes, seized him by the middle, and threw him to the ground 
: at the same time the guards of Masistes came up. Xenagoras by this action 
not only obtained the favour of Masistes, but so much obliged Xerxes, by 
thus preserving his brother, that he was honoured with the government of 
all Cilicia. Nothing further of consequence occurred on their way to Sardis, 
where they found the king, who after his retreat from Athens, and his ill 
success at sea, had there resided. 


The Greeks, sailing from Mycale towards the Hellespont, were obliged by 
contrary winds to put in at Lectum : thence they proceeded to Abydos. Here 
they found the bridge, which they imagined was entire, and which was the 
principal object of their voyage, effectually broken down. They on this held 
a consultation ; Leoty chides, and the Laceda3monians with him, were for 
returning to Greece ; the Athenians, with their leader Xanthippus, advised 
them to continue where they were, and make an attempt on the 
Chersonesus. The Peloponnesians returned ; but the Athenians, passing 
from Abydos to the Chersonesus, laid siege to Sestus. To this place, as by 
far the strongest in all that district, great numbers had retired from the 
neighbouring towns, as soon as it was known that the Greeks were in the 
Hellespont : among others was Q^obazus of Cardia, a Persian who had 
previously collected here all that remained of the bridge. The town itself 
was possessed by the native Aolians, but they had with them a great number 
of Persians and other allies. The governor of this place, under Xerxes, was 
Artayctes, a Persian, of a cruel and profligate character. 


Whilst they were prosecuting the siege, the autumn arrived. The Athenians, 
unable to make themselves masters of the place, and uneasy at being 
engaged in an expedition so far from their country, entreated their leaders to 
conduct them home. They refused to do this, till they should either succeed 
in their enterprise, or be recalled by the people of Athens, so intent were 
they on the business before them. 


The besieged, under Artayctes, were reduced to such extremity of 
wretchedness, that they were obliged to boil for food the cords of which 
their beds were composed. When these also were consumed, Artayctes, 
OEobazus, and some other Persians, fled, under cover of the night, escaping 
by an avenue behind the town, which happened not to be blockaded by the 
enemy. 


When the morning came, the people of the Chersonesus made signals to-the 
Athenians from the turrets, and opened to them the gates. The greater part 
commenced a pursuit of the Persians, the remainder took possession of the 
town. Qi/obazus fled into Thrace ; but he was here seized % the 
Absinthians, and sacrificed, according to their rites, to their god Plistorus: 
his followers were put to death in some other manner. Artayctes and his 
adherents, who fled the last, were overtaken near the waters of “gos, where, 
after a vigorous defence, part were slain, and part taken prisoners. The 
Greeks put them all in chains, Artayctes and his son with the rest, and 
carried thern to Sestus. Conducting liim therefore to the shore where the 
bridge of Xerxes had been constructed, they there crucified liim ; though 
some say this was done upon an eminence near the city of Madytus. Tlie 
son was stoned in liis father’s presence. 
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The Athenians, after the above transactions, returned to Greece, carrying 


with them, besides vast quantities of money, the fragments of the bridge, to 
be suspended in their temples.’* 


A REVIEW OF RESULTS 


The disproportion between the immense host assembled by Xerxes, and the 
little which he accomplished, naturally provokes both contempt for Persian 
force and an admiration for the comparative handful of men by whom they 
were so ignominiously beaten. Both these sentiments are just, but both are 
often exaggerated beyond the point which attentive contemplation of the 
facts will justify. The Persian mode of making war (which we may liken to 
that of the modern Turks, now that the period of their energetic fanaticism 
has passed away) was in a high degree disorderly and inefficient : the men 
indeed, individually taken, especially the native Persians, were not deficient 
in the qualities of soldiers, but their arms and their organisation were 
wretched — and their leaders yet worse. On the other hand, the Greeks, 
equal, if not superior, in individual bravery, were incomparably superior in 
soldier-like order as well as in arms : but here too the leadership was 
defective, and the disunion a constant source of peril. Those who, like 
Plutarch (or rather the Pseudo-Plutarch) in his treatise on the malignity of 
Herodotus, insist on acknowledging nothing but magnanimity and heroism 
in the proceedings of the Greeks throughout these critical years, are forced 
to deal very harshly with the inestimable witness on whom our knowledge 
of the facts depends, and who intimates plainly that, in spite of the devoted 
courage displayed, not less by the vanquished at Thermopylae than by the 
victors at Salamis, Greece owed her salvation chiefly to the imbecility, 
cowardice, and credulous rashness of Xerxes. Had he indeed possessed 
either the personal energy of Cyrus or the judgment of Artemisia, it may be 
doubted whether any excellence of management, or any intimacy of union, 
could have preserved the Greeks against so great a superiority of force ; but 
it is certain that all their courage as soldiers in line would have been 
unavailing for that purpose, without a higher degree of generalship, and a 
more hearty spirit of co-operation, than that which they actually manifested. 


A GLANCE FORWARD 


One hundred and fifty years after this eventful period, we shall see the 
tables turned, and the united forces of Greece under Alexander of Macedon 
becoming invaders of Persia. We shall find that in Persia no improvement 
has taken place during this long interval, that the scheme of defence under 
Darius Codomannus labours under the same defects as that of attack under 
Xerxes, that there is the same blind and exclusive confidence in pitched 
battles with superior numbers, that the advice of Mentor the Rhodian, and 
of Charidemus, is despised like that of Demaratus and Artemisia, that 
Darius Codomannus, essentially of the same stamp as Xerxes, is hurried 
into the battle of Issus by the same ruinous temerity as that which threw 
away the Persian fleet at Salamis, and that tlie Persian native infantry (not 
the cavalry) even appear to have lost that individual gallantry which they 
displayed so conspicuously at Plattea. But on the Grecian side, the 
improvement in every way is very great : the orderly courage of the soldier 
has been 
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sustained and even augmented, while the generalship and power of military 
combination has reached a point unexampled in the previous history of 
mankind. Military science may be esteemed a sort of creation during this 
interval, and will be found to go through various stages : Demosthenes and 
Brasidas, the Cyreian army and Xenophon, Agesilaus, Iphicrates, 
Epaminondas, Philip of Macedon, Alexander : for the Macedonian princes 
are bor-rowers of Greek tactics, though extending and applying them with a 
personal energy peculiar to themselves, and with advantages of position 
such as no Athenian or Spartan ever enjoyed. In this comparison between 
the invasion of Xerxes and that of Alexander we contrast the progressive 
spirit of Greece, serving as herald and stimulus to the like spirit in Europe, 
with the stationary mind of Asia, occasionally roused by some splendid 


individual, but never appropriating to itself new social ideas or powers, 
either for war or for peace. 


It is out of the invasion of Xerxes that those new powers of combination, 
political as well as military, which lighten up Grecian history during the 
next two centuries, take their rise. They are brought into agency through the 
altered position and character of the Athenians — improvers, to a certain 
extent, of military operations on land, but the great creators of marine 
tactics and manoeuvring in Greece, and the earliest of all Greeks who 
showed themselves capable of organising and directing the joint action of 
numerous allies and dependents, thus uniting the two distinctive qualities of 
the Homeric Agamemnon — ability in command, with vigour in execution. 


In the general Hellenic confederacy, which had acted against Persia under 
the presidency of Sparta, Athens could hardly be said to occupy any 
ostensible rank above that of an ordinary member : the post of second 
dignity in the line at Plattea had indeed been adjudged to her, but only after 
a contending claim from Tegea. But without any difference in ostensible 
rank, she was in the eye and feeling of Greece no longer the same power as 
before. She had suffered more, and at sea had certainly done more, than all 
the other allies put together : even on land at Plataea, her hoplites had 
manifested a combination of bravery, discipline, and efficiency against the 
formidable Persian cavalry superior even to the Spartans : nor had any 
Athenian officer committed so perilous an act of disobedience as the 
Spartan Amompharetus. After the victory of Mycale, when the 
Peloponnesians all hastened home to enjoy their triumph, the Athenian 
forces did not shrink from prolonged service for the important object of 
clearing the Hellespont, thus standing forth as the willing and forward 
champions of the Asiatic Greeks against Persia. Besides these exploits of 
Athens collectively, the only two individuals gifted with any talents for 
command, whom this momentous conquest had thrown up, were both of 
them Athenians : first, Themistocles ; next, Aristides. From the beginning 
to the end of the struggle, Athens had displayed an unreserved Panhellenic 
patriotism, which had been most ungenerously requited by the 
Peloponnesians ; who had kept within their isthmian walls, and betrayed 
Attica twice to hostile ravage ; the first time, perhaps, unavoidably, but the 
second time a culpable neglect, in postponing their outward march against 


Mardonius. And the Peloponnesians could not but feel, that while they had 
left Attica unprotected, they owed their own salvation at Salamis altogether 
to the dexterity of Themistocles and the imposing Athenian naval force. 


Considering that the Peloponnesians had sustained little or no mischief by 
the invasion, while the Athenians had lost for the time even their city and 
country, with a large proportion of their movable property irrecoverably 
destroyed, we might naturally expect to find the former, if not lending 
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their grateful and active aid to repair the damage in Attica, at least cordially 
welcoming the restoration of the ruined city by its former inhabitants. 
Instead of this, we find the same selfishness again prevalent among them ; 
ill-will and mistrust for the future, aggravated by an admiration which they 
could not help feeling, overlays all their gratitude and sympathy. 6’ 


Winged Victory 


(From a Greek Statuette now in the British Museum) 


A Greek Drinking Hork 


CHAPTER XXII. THE AFTERMATH OF THE WAR 


When the Persians had retreated from Europe after being conquered both by 
sea and land by the Greeks, and those of them had been destroyed who had 
fled with their ships to Mycale, Leotychides, king of the Lacedaemonians, 
returned home with the allies that were from the Peloponnesus, as we have 
already noted ; while the Athenians, and the allies from Ionia and the 
Hellespont, who had now revolted from the king, stayed behind, and laid 
siege to Sestus, of which the Medes were in possession. Having spent the 
winter before it, they took it, after the barbarians had evacuated it ; and then 
sailed away from the Hellespont, each to his own city. And the people of 
Athens, when they found the barbarians had departed from their country, 
proceeded immediately to carry over their children and v ives, and the 
remnant of their furniture, from where they had put them out of the way ; 
and were preparing to rebuild their city and their walls. For short spaces of 
the enclosure were standing, and, though the majority of the houses had 
fallen, a few remained in which the grandees of the Persians had themselves 
taken up their quarters. 


ATHENS REBUILDS HER WALLS 


The Lacedaemonians, perceiving what they were about to do, sent an 
embassy to them ; partly because they themselves would have been more 
pleased to see neither them nor any one else in possession of a wall ; but 
still more because the allies instigated them, and were afraid of their 
numerous fleet, wdiich before they had not had, and of the bravery they had 
shown in the Persian War. And they begged them not to build their walls, 
but rather to join them in throwing down those of the cities out of the 
Peloponnesus *, not betraying their real wishes, and their suspicious 
feelings towards the Athenians ; but representing that the barbarian, if he 
should again come against them, would not then be able to make his 
advances from any stronghold, as in the present instance he had done from 
Thebes ; and the Peloponnesus, they said, was suflicient for all, as a place to 
retreat into and sally forth from. When the Lacedaemonians had thus 
spoken, the Athenians, by the advice of Themistocles, answered that they 
would send ambassadors to them concerning what they spoke of ; and they 
immediately 
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dismissed them. And Themistocles advised them to send himself as quickly 
as possible to Lacediemon, and having chosen other ambassadors besides 
himself, not to despatch them immediately, but to wait till such time as they 
should have raised their wall to the height most absolutely necessary for 
fighting from ; and that the whole population in the city, men, women, and 
children, should build it, sparing neither private nor public edifice, from 
which any assistance towards the work would be gained, but throwing 
down everything. After giving these instructions, and suggesting that he 
would himself manage all other matters there, he took his departure. On his 
arrival at Lacedsemon he did not apply to the authorities, but kept putting 


off and making excuses. And whenever any of those who were in office 
asked him why he did not come before the assembly, he said that he was 
waiting for his colleagues ; that owing to some engagement they had been 
left behind ; he expected, however, that they would shortly come, and 
wondered that they were not already there. 


When they heard this, they believed Themistocles through their friendship 
for him ; but when every one else came and distinctly informed them that 
the walls were building, and already advancing to some height, they did not 
know how to discredit it. When he found this, he told them not to be led 
away by tales, but rather to send men of their own body who were of good 
character, and would bring back a credible report after inspection. They 
despatched them therefore ; and Themistocles secretly sent directions about 
them to the Athenians, to detain them, with as little appearance of it as 
possible, and not to let them go until they themselves had returned back ; 
(for by this time his colleagues, Abronychus, the son of Lysicles, and 
Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, had also come to him with the news that 
the wall was sufficiently advanced) for he was afraid that the 
Lacedccmonians, when they heard the truth, might not then let them go. So 
the Athenians detained the ambassadors, as was told them ; and 
Themistocles, having come to an audience of the Lacedaemonians, then 
indeed told them plainly that their city was already walled, so as to be 
capable of defending its inhabitants ; and if the Lacedaemonians or the 
allies wished to send any embassy to them, they should in future go as to 
men who could discern what were their own and the general interests. For 
when they thought it better to abandon their city and to go on board their 
ships, they said that they had made up their minds, and had the courage to 
do it, without consulting them ; and again, on whatever matters they had 
deliberated with them, they had shown themselves inferior to none in 
judgment. And so at the present time, likewise, they thought it was better 
that their city should have a wall, and that it would be more expedient for 
their citizens in particular, as well as for the allies in general ; for it was not 
possible for any one without equal resources to give any equal or fair advice 
for the common good. Either all therefore, he said, should join the 
confederacy without walls, or they should consider that the present case 
also was as it ought to be. 


The Laceda3monians, on hearing this, did not let their anger appear to the 
Athenians ; for they had not sent their embassy to obstruct their designs, but 
to offer counsel, they said, to their state ; and besides, they were at that time 
on very friendly terms with them owing to their zeal against the Mede ; in 
secret, however, they were annoyed at failing in their wish. So the 
ambassadors of each state returned home without any complaint being 
made. 


In this way, Thucydides continues, the Athenians walled their city in a short 
time. And the buildino-shows even now that it was executed in 
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haste ; for the foundations are hiid with stones of all kinds, and in some 
places not wrought together, but as the several parties at any time brought 
them to the spot : and many columns from tombs, and wrought stones, were 
worked up in them.& 


THE NEW ATHENS 


The first indispensable step, in the renovation of Athens after her temporary 
extinction, was now happily accomplished : the city was made secure 
against external enemies. But Themistocles, to whom the Athenians owed 
the late successful stratagem, and whose influence must have been much 
strengthened by its success, had conceived plans of a wider and more 
ambitious range. He had been the original adviser of the great maritime start 
taken by his countrymen, as well as of the powerful naval force which they 
had created during the last few years, and which had so recently proved 
their salvation. He saw in that force both the only chance of salvation for 
the future, in case the Persians should renew their attack by sea, — a 
contingency at that time seemingly probable, — and boundless prospects of 
future ascendency over the Grecian coasts and islands : it was the great 
engine of defence, of offence, and of ambition. To continue this movement 
required much less foresight and genius than to begin it, and Themistocles, 
the moment that the walls of the city had been finished, brought back the 
attention of his countrymen to those wooden walls which had served them 
as a refuge against the Persian monarch. He prevailed upon them to provide 
harbour-room at once safe and adequate, by the enlargement and 
fortification of the Pineus. This again was only the prosecution of an 
enterprise previously begun : for he had already, while in office two or three 
years before, made his countrymen sensible that the open roadstead of 
Phalerum was thoroughly insecure, and had prevailed upon them to 
improve and employ in part the more spacious harbours of Pirieus and 
Munychia — three natural basins, all capable of be-ing closed and 
defended. Something had then been done towards the enlargement of this 
port, though it had probably been subsequently ruined by the Persian 
invaders : but Themistocles now resumed the scheme on a scale far grander 
than he could then have ventured to propose — a scale which demonstrates 
the vast auguries present to his mind respecting the destinies of Athens. 


Piraeus and Munychia, in his new plan, constituted a fortified space as large 
as the enlarged Athens, and with a wall far more elaborate and unassailable. 
The wall which surrounded them, sixty stadia in circuit [about seven and a 
half miles], was intended by him to be so stupendous, both in height and 


thickness, as to render assault hopeless, and to enable the whole military 
population to act on shipboard, leaving only old men and boys as a garrison. 
We may judge how vast his project was, when we learn that the wall, 
though in practice always found sufficient, was only carried up to half the 
height which he had contemplated. In respect to thickness, however, his 
ideas were exactly followed : two carts meeting one another brought stones 
which were laid together right and left on the outer side of each, and thus 
formed two primary parallel walls, between which the interior space — of 
course, at least as broad as the joint breadth of the two carts — was filled 
up, “not with rubble, in the usual manner of the Greeks, but constructed, 
throughout the whole thickness, of squared stones, cramped together with 
metal.” The result was a solid wall, probably not less than fourteen or 
fifteen feet thick, since it was intended to carry so very unusual a height. In 
the 
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exhortations whereby he animated the people to this fatiguing and costly 
work, he laboured to impress upon them that Piraeus was of more value to 
them than Athens itself, and that it afforded a shelter into which, if their 
territory should be again overwhelmed by a superior land-force, they might 
securely retire, with full liberty of that maritime action in which they were a 
match for all the world. We may even suspect that if Themistocles could 
have followed his own feelings, he would have altered the site of the city 
from Athens to Pirceus : the attachment of the people to their ancient and 
holy rock doubtless prevented any such proposition. Nor did he at that time, 
probably, contemplate the possibility of those long walls which in a few 
years afterwards consolidated the two cities into one. 


Forty-five years afterwards, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, we 
shall hear from Pericles, who espoused and carried out the large ideas of 
Themistocles, this same language about the capacity of Athens to sustain a 
great power exclusively or chiefly upon maritime action. But the Athenian 
empire was then an established reality, whereas in the time of Themistocles 


it was yet a dream, and his bold predictions, surpassed as they were by the 
future reality, mark that extraordinary power of practical divination which 
Thucydides so emphatically extols in him. And it proves the exuberant hope 
which had now passed into the temper of the Athenian people, when we 
find them, on the faith of these predictions, undertaking a new enterprise of 
so much toil and expense ; and that too when just returned from exile into a 
desolated country, at a moment of private distress and public 
impoverishment. However, Pirseus served other purposes besides its direct 
use as a dockyard for military marine : its secure fortifications and the 
protection of the Athenian navy, were well calculated to call back those 
metics, or resident foreigners, who had been driven away by the invasion of 
Xerxes, and who might feel themselves insecure in returning, unless some 
new and conspicuous means of protection were exhibited. 


To invite them back, and to attract new residents of a similar description, 
Themistocles proposed to exempt them from the metoikion, or non- 
freeman’s annual tax : but this exemption can only have lasted for a time, 
and the great temptation for them to return must have consisted in the new 
securities and facilities for trade, which Athens, with her fortified ports and 
navy, now afforded. The presence of numerous metics was profitable to the 
Athenians, both privately and publicly : much of the trading, professional, 
and handicraft business was in their hands : and the Athenian legislation, 
while it excluded them from the political franchise, was in other respects 
equitable and protective to them. 


We are further told that Themistocles prevailed on the Athenians to build 
every year twenty new ships of the line — so we may designate the trireme. 
Whether this number was always strictly adhered to, it is impossible to say; 
but to repair the ships, as well as to keep up their numbers, was always 
regarded among the most indispensable obligations of the executive 
government. It does not appear that the Spartans offered any opposition to 
the fortification of the Pirseus, though it was an enterprise greater, more 
novel, and more menacing, than that of Athens. But Diodorus tells us, 
probably enough, that Themistocles thought it’ necessary to send an 
embassy to Sparta, intimating that his scheme was to provide a safe harbour 
for the collective navy of Greece, in the event of future Persian attack. 


Works on so vast a scale must have taken a considerable time, and absorbed 
much of the Athenian force ; yet they did not prevent Athens from lending 
active aid towards the expedition which, in the year after the battle 
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of riatsea (478 B.C.)? set sail for Asia under the Spartan Pausanias. Twenty 
ships from the various cities of the Peloponnesus were under his command : 
the Athenians alone furnished thirty, under the orders of Aristides and 
Cimon: other triremes also came from the Ionian and insidar allies. They 
first sailed to Cyprus, in which island they liberated most of the Grecian 
cities from the Persian government : next, they turned to the Bosporus of 
Thrace, and undertook the siege of Byzantium, which, like Sestus in the 
Chersonesus, was a post of great moment, as well as of great strength — 
occupied by a considerable Persian force, with several leading Persians and 
even kinsmen of the monarch. The place was captured, seemingly after a 
prolonged siege : it might probably hold out even longer than Sestus, as 
being taken less unprepared. The line of communication between the 
Euxine Sea and Greece was thus cleared of obstruction. 


THE MISCONDUCT OF PAUSANIAS 


The capture of Byzantium proved the signal for a capital and unexpected 
change in the relations of the various Grecian cities ; a change, of wdiich 
the proximate cause lay in the misconduct of Pausanias, but towards which 
other causes, deep-seated as well as various, also tended. In recounting the 
history of Miltiades, we noticed the deplorable liability of the Grecian 
leading men to be spoiled by success : this distemper worked with singular 
rapidity on Pausanias. As conqueror of Platrea, he had acquired a renown 
unparalleled in Grecian experience, together with a prodigious share of the 
plunder : the concubines, horses, camels, and gold plate, which had thus 
passed into his possession, w/ere well calculated to make the sobriety and 
discipline of Spartan life irksome, while his power also, though great on 
foreign command, became subordinate to that of the ephors when he 
returned home. His newly acquired insolence w^as manifested immediately 
after the battle, in the commemorative tripod dedicated by his order at 
Delphi, which proclaimed himself by name and singly, as commander of the 
Greeks and destroyer of the Persians : an unseemly boast, of which the 
Lacedsemonians themselves were the first to mark their disapprobation, by 
causing the inscription to be erased, and the names of the cities who had 
taken part in the combat to be all enumerated on the tripod. Nevertheless, he 
was still sent on the command against Cyprus and Byzantium, and it was on 
the capture of this latter place that his ambition and discontent first ripened 
into distinct treason. He entered into correspondence with Gongylus the 
Eretrian exile (now a subject of Persia, and invested with the property and 
government of a district in Mysia), to whom he entrusted his new 
acquisition of Byzantium, and the care of the valuable prisoners taken in it. 
These prisoners were presently suffered to escape, or rather sent away 
underhand to Xerxes ; together with a letter from the hand of Pausanias, 
himself, to the following effect : ” Pausanias, the Spartan commander, 
having taken these captives, sends them back, in his anxiety to oblige thee. I 
am minded, if it so please thee, to marry thy daughter, and to bring under 
thy dominion both Sparta and the rest of Greece : with thy aid, I think 
myself competent to achieve this. If my proposition be acceptable, send 
some confidential person down to the seaboard, through whom we may 
hereafter correspond.” 


Xerxes, highly pleased with the opening thus held out, immediately sent 
down Artabazus (the same who had been second in command in Boeotia) 
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to supersede Megabates in the satrapy of Dascylium ; the new satrap, 
furnished with a letter of reply bearing the regal seal, was instructed to 
further actively the projects of Pausanias. The letter was to this purport : ” 
Thus saith King Xerxes to Pausanias. Thy name stands forever recorded in 
my house as a well-doer, on account of the men whom thou hast saved for 
me beyond sea at Byzantium : and thy propositions now received are 
acceptable to me. Relax not either night or day in accomplishing that which 
thou promisest, nor let thyself be held back by cost, either gold or silver, or 
numbers of men, if thou standest in need of them, but transact in confidence 
thy business and mine jointly with Artabazus, the good man whom I have 
now sent, in such manner as may be best for both of us.” 


Throughout the whole of this expedition, Pausanias had been insolent and 
domineering, degrading the allies at quarters and watering-places in the 
most offensive manner as compared with the Spartans, and treating the 
whole armament in a manner which Greek warr.ors could not tolerate, even 
in a Spartan Heraclid, and a victorious general. But when he received the 
letter from Xerxes, and found himself in immediate communication with 
Artabazus, as well as supplied with funds for corruption, his insane hopes 
knew no bounds, and he already fancied himself son-in-law of the Great 
King, as well as despot of Hellas. Fortunately for Greece, his treasonable 
plans were not deliberately laid and veiled until ripe for execution, but 
manifested with childish impatience. He clothed himself in Persian attire — 
(a proceeding which the Macedonian army, a century and a half afterwards, 
could not tolerate, even in Alexander the Great), — he traversed Thrace 
with a body of Median and Egyptian guards, — he copied the Persian 
chiefs, both in the luxury of his table and in his conduct towards the free 
women of Byzantium. Cleonice, a Byzantine maiden of conspicuous family, 
having been ravished from her parents by his order, was brought to his 


chamber at night : he happened to be asleep, and being suddenly awakened, 
knew not at first who was the person approaching his bed, but seized his 
sword and slew her. Moreover, his haughty reserve, with uncontrolled 
bursts of wrath, rendered him unapproachable; and the allies at length came 
to regard him as a despot rather than a general. The news of such 
outrageous behaviour, and the manifest evidences of his alliance with the 
Persians, were soon transmitted to the Spartans, who recalled him to answer 
for his conduct, and seemingly the Spartan vessels along with him. 


In spite of the flagrant conduct of Pausanias, the Lacedaemonians acquitted 
him on the allegations of positive and individual wrong ; yet, mistrust-ing 
his conduct in reference to collusion with the enemy, they sent out Dorcis to 
supersede him as commander. But a revolution, of immense importance for 
Greece, had taken place in the minds of the allies. The headship, or 
hegemony, was in the hands of Athens, and Dorcis the Spartan found the 
allies not disposed to recognise his authority. 


Even before the battle of Salamis, the question had been raised, whether 
Athens was not entitled to the command at sea, in consequence of the 
preponderance of her naval contingent. The repugnance of the allies to any 
command except that of Sparta, either on land or water, had induced the 
Athenians to waive their pretensions at that critical moment. But the 
subsequent victories had materially exalted the latter in the eyes of Greece : 
while the armament now serving, differently composed from that which had 
fought at Salamis, contained a large proportion of the newly enfranchised 
Ionic Greeks, who not only had no preference for Spartan command, but 
were attached to the Athenians on every ground — as well from kindred 
race, ag 
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from the certainty that Athens with her superior fleet was the only protector 


upon whom they could rely against the Persians. Moreover, it happened that 
the Athenian generals on this expedition, Aristides and Cimon, were 


personally just and conciliating, forming a striking contrast with Pausanias. 
Hence the Ionic Greeks in the fleet, when they found that the behaviour of 
the latter was not only oppressive towards themselves but also revolting to 
Grecian sentiment generally, addressed themselves to the Athenian 
commanders for protection and redress, on the plausible ground of kindred 
race ; entreating to be allowed to serve under Athens as leader instead of 
Sparta. The Spartan government about this time recalled Pausanias to 
undergo an examination, in consequence of the universal complaints against 
him which had reached them. He seems to have left no Spartan authority 
behind him, — even the small Spartan squadron accompanied him home : 
so that the Athenian generals had the best opportunity for insuring to 
themselves and exercising that command which the allies besought them to 
undertake. So effectually did they improve the moment, that when Dorcis 
arrived to replace Pausanias, they were already in full supremacy ; while 
Dorcis, having only a small force, and being in no condition to employ 
constraint, found himself obliged to return home. 


ATHENS TAKES THE LEADERSHIP 


This incident, though not a declaration of war against Sparta, was the first 
open renunciation of her authority as presiding state among the Greeks ; the 
first avowed manifestation of a competitor for that dignity, with numerous 
and willing followers ; the first separation of Greece — considered in 
herself alone and apart from foreign solicitations, such as the Persian 
invasion — into two distinct organised camps, each with collective interests 
and projects of its own. In spite of mortified pride, Sparta was constrained, 
and even in some points of view not indisposed, to patient acquiescence. 
The example of their king Leotychides, too, near about this time, was a 
second illustration of the same tendency. At the same time, apparently, that 
Pausanias embarked for Asia to carry on the war against the Persians, 
Leotychides was sent with an army into Thessaly to put down the Aleuada) 
and those Thessalian parties who had sided with Xerxes and Mardonius. 
Successful in this expedition, he suffered himself to be bribed, and was 
even detected with a large sum of money actually on his person : in 
consequence of which the Lacedasmonians condemned him to banishment, 
and razed liis house to the ground ; he died afterwards in exile at Tegea. 
Two such instances were well calculated to make the Lacedaemonians 
distrust the conduct of their Heraclid leaders when on foreign service, and 
this feeling weighed much in inducing them to abandon the Asiatic 
headship in favour of Athens. It appears that their Peloponnesian allies 
retired from this contest at the same time as they did, so that the prosecution 
of the war was thus left to Athens as chief of the newly emancipated 
Greeks. 


Type of Greek Helmet 
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It was from these considerations that the Spartans were induced to sub-rait 
to that loss of command which the misconduct of Pausanias had brought 
upon them. Their acquiescence facilitated the immense change about to take 
place in Grecian politics. According to the tendencies in progress prior to 
the Persian invasion, Sparta had become gradually more and more the 
president of something like a Panhellenic union, comprising the greater part 
of the Grecian states. Such at least was the point towards which things 
seemed to be tending ; and if many separate states stood aloof from this 
union, none of them at least sought to form any counter-union, if we except 
the obsolete and impotent pretensions of Argos. 


But the sympathies of the Peloponnesians still clung to Sparta, while those 
of the Ionian Greeks had turned to Athens : and thus not only the short- 
lived symptoms of an established Panhellenic union, but even all tendencies 
towards it from this time disappear. There now stands out a manifest 
schism, with two pronounced parties, towards one of which nearly all the 
constituent atoms of the Grecian world gravitate : the maritime states, 
newly enfranchised from Persia, towards Athens — the land-states, which 
had formed most part of the confederate army at Platsea, towards Sparta. 
Along with this national schism and called into action by it, appears the 
internal political schism in each separate city between oligarchy and 
democracy. Of course, the germ of these parties had already previously 
existed in the separate states, but the energetic democracy of Athens, and 
the pronounced tendency of Sparta to rest upon the native oligarchies in 
each separate city as her chief support, now began to bestow, on the conflict 
of internal political parties, an Hellenic importance, and an aggravated 
bitterness, which had never before belonged to it. 


THE CONFEDERACY OF DELOS 


The general conditions of the confederacy of Delos were regulated in a 
common synod of the members appointed to meet periodically for 
deliberative purposes, in the temple of Apollo and Artemis at Delos — of 
old, the venerated spot for the religious festivals of the Ionic cities, and at 
the same time a convenient centre for the members. A definite obligation, 
either in equipped ships of war or in money, was imposed upon every 
separate city ; and the Athenians, as leaders, determined in which form 
contribution should be made by each : their assessment must of course have 
been reviewed by the synod, nor had they at this time power to enforce any 
regulation not approved by that body. It had been the good fortune of 
Athens to profit by the genius of Themistocles on two recent critical 
occasions (the battle of Salamis and the rebuilding of her walls), where 
sagacity, craft, and decision were required in extraordinary measure, and 
where pecuniary probity was of less necessity : it was no less her good 
fortune now — in the delicate business of assess-ing a new tax and 
determining how much each state should bear, without precedents to guide 
them, when unimpeachable honesty in the assessor was the first of all 
qualities — not to liave Themistocles ; but to employ in his stead the well- 
known, we might almost say the ostentatious probity of Aristides. This must 
be accounted good fortune, since at the moment when Aristides was sent 
out, the Athenians could not have anticipated that any such duty would 
devolve upon him. His assessment not only found favour at the time of its 
original proposition, when it must have been freely canvassed by the 
assembled allies, but also maintained its place, in general esteem, after 
Athens had degenerated into an unpopular empire. 
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Respecting this first assessment, we scarcely know more than one single 


fact — the aggregate in money was four hundred and sixty talents [equal to 
about £106,000 or f 530,000]. 


Of the items composing such aggregate, of the individual cities which paid 
it, of the distribution of obligations to furnish ships and money, we are 
entirely ignorant : the little information which we possess on these points 
relates to a period considerably later, shortly before the Peloponnesian War, 
under the uncontrolled empire then exercised by Athens. Thucydides, in his 
brief sketch, makes us clearly understand the difference between presiding 
Athens, with her autonomous and regularly assembled allies in 476 B.C., 
and imperial Athens, with her subject allies in 432 B.C. ; the Greek word 
equivalent to ally left either of these epithets to be understood, by an 
ambiguity exceedingly convenient to the powerful states, — and he 
indicates the general causes of the change : but he gives us few particulars 
as to the modifying circumstances, and none at all as to the first start. He 
tells us only that the Athenians appointed a peculiar board of officers, called 
the hellenotamice, to receive and administer the common fund, — that 
Delos was constituted the general treasury, where the money was to be kept, 
— and that the payment thus levied was called the phorus ; a name which 
appears then to have been first put into circulation, though afterwards usual, 
and to have conveyed at first no degrading import, though it afterwards 
became so odious as to be exchanged for a more innocent synonym. 


The public import of the name hellenotarnioe, coined for the occasion, the 
selection of Delos as a centre, and the provision for regular meetings of the 
members, demonstrate the patriotic and fraternal purpose which the league 
was destined to serve. In truth, the protection of the ^gean Sea against 
foreign maritime force and lawless piracy, as well as that of the Hellespont 
and Bosporus against the transit of a Persian force, was a purpose 
essentially public, for which all the parties interested were bound in equity 
to provide by way of common contribution : any island or seaport which 
might refrain from contributing, was a gainer at the cost of others : and we 
cannot doubt that the general feeling of this common danger as well as 
equitable obligation, at a moment when the fear of Persia was yet serious, 
was the real cause which brought together so many contributing members, 
and enabled the forward parties to shame into concurrence such as were 
more backward. 


How it was that the confederacy came to be turned afterwards to the 
purposes of Athenian ambition, we shall see at the proper time : but in its 


origin it was an equal alliance, in so far as alliance between the strong and 
the weak can ever be equal, not an Athenian empire : nay, it was an alliance 
in which every individual member was more exposed, more defenceless, 
and more essentially benefited in the way of protection, than Athens. 


We have here in truth one of the few moments in Grecian history wherein a 
purpose at once common, equal, useful, and innocent, brought together 
spontaneously many fragments of this disunited race, and overlaid for a 
time that exclusive bent towards petty and isolated autonomy which 
ultimately made slaves of them all. It was a proceeding equitable and 
prudent, in principle as well as in detail ; promising at the time the most 
beneficent consequences, not merely protection against the Persians, but a 
standing police of the iEgean Sea, regulated by a common superintending 
authority. And if such promise was not realised, we shall find that the 
inherent defects of the allies, indisposing them to the hearty appreciation 
and steady per-Inrniance of their duties as equal confederates, are at least as 
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able with the failure as the ambition of Athens. We may add that, in 
selecting Delos as a centre, the Ionic allies were conciliated by a renovation 
of the solemnities which their fathers, in the days of former freedom, had 
crowded to witness in that sacred island. 


At the time when this alliance was formed, the Persians still held not only 
the important posts of Eion on the Strymon and Doriscus in Thrace, but also 
several other posts in that country, which are not specified to us. We may 
thus understand why the Greek cities on and near the Chalcidic peninsula, 
— Argilus, Stagiras, Acanthus, Scolus, Olynthus, Spartolus, etc., — which 
we know to have joined under the first assessment of Aristides, were not 
less anxious to seek protection in the bosom of the new confederacy, than 
the Dorian islands of Rhodes and Cos, the Ionic islands of Samos and 
Chios, the .Aolic Lesbos and Tenedos, or continental towns such as Miletus 
and Byzantium : by all of whom adhesion to this alliance must have been 
contemplated, in 477 or 476 B.C., as the sole condition of emancipation 
from Persia. Nothing more was required for the success of a foreign enemy 
against Greece generally than complete autonomy of every Grecian city, 


small as well as great — such as the Persian monarch prescribed and tried 
to enforce ninety years afterwards, through the Lacedaemonian Antalcidas, 
in the pacification which bears the name of the latter. Some sort of union, 
organised and obligatory upon each city, was indispensable to the safety of 
all. Nor was it by any means certain, at the time when the confederacy of 
Delos was first formed, that, even with that aid, the Asiatic enemy would be 
effectually kept out ; especially as the Persians were strong, not merely 
from their own force, but also from the aid of internal parties in many of the 
Grecian states — traitors within, as well as exiles without. 


THE TREASON OP PAUSANIAS 


Among these, the first in rank as well as the most formidable, was the 
Spartan Pausanias. Summoned home from Byzantium to Sparta, in order 
that the loud complaints against him might be examined, he had been 
acquitted of the charges of wrong and oppression against individuals ; yet 
the presumptions of medism, or treacherous correspondence with the 
Persians, appeared so strong that, though not found guilty, he was still not 
re-appointed to the command. Such treatment seems to have only 
emboldened him in the prosecution of his designs against Greece, and he 
came out with this view to Byzantium in a trireme belonging to Hermione, 
under pretence of aiding as a volunteer without any formal authority in the 
war. He there resumed his negotiations with Artabazus : his great station 
and celebrity still gave him a strong hold on men’s o’pinions, and he 
appears to have established a sort of mastery in Byzantium, from whence 
the Athenians, already recognised heads of the confederacy, were 
constrained to expel him by force : and we may be very sure that the terror 
excited by his presence as well as by his known designs tended materially 
to accelerate the organisation of the confederacy under Athens. He then 
retired to Colons in the Troad, where he continued for some time in the 
farther prosecution of his schemes, trying to form a Persian party, 
despatching emissaries to distribute Persian gold among various cities of 
Greece, and probably employing the name of Sparta to impede the 
formation of the new confederacy : until at length the Spartan authorities, 
apprised of his proceedings, sent a herald out to him, witli peremptory 
orders that he should come home immediately along with the herald : 
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if he disobeyed, ” the Spartans would declare war against him,” or 
constitute him a public enemy. 


As the execution of this threat would have frustrated all the ulterior 
schemes of Pausanias, he thought it prudent to obey ; the rather, as he felt 
entire confidence of escaping all the charges against him at Sparta by the 
employment of bribes, the means for which were abundantly furnished to 
him through Artabazus. He accordingly returned along with tlie herald, and 
was, in the first moments of indignation, imprisoned by order of the ephors 
; who, it seems, were legally competent to imprison him, even had he been 
king instead of regent. But he was soon let out, on his own requisition, and 
under a private arrangement with friends and partisans, to take his trial 
against all accusers. Even to stand forth as accuser against so powerful a 
man was a Serious peril : to undertake the proof of specific matter of treason 
against him was yet more serious : nor does it appear that any Spartan 
ventured to do either. It was known that nothing short of the most manifest 
and invincible proof would be held to justify his condemnation, and amidst 
a long chain of acts carrying conviction when taken in the aggregate, there 
was no single treason sufficiently demonstrable for the purpose. 
Accordingly, Pausanias remained not only at large but unaccused, still 
audaciously persisting both in his intrigues at home and his correspondence 
abroad with Artabazus. He ventured to assail the unshielded side of Sparta 
by opening negotiations with the helots, and instigating them to revolt ; 
promising them both liberation and admission to political privilege ; with a 
view, first, to destroy the board of ephors, and render himself despot in his 
own country, next, to acquire through Persian help the supremacy of 
Greece. Some of those helots to whom he addressed himself revealed the 
plot to the ephors, who, nevertheless, in spite of such grave peril, did not 
choose to take measures against Pausanias upon no better information — so 
imposing was still his name and position. But though some few helots 
might inform, probably, many others, both gladly heard the proposition and 
faithfully kept the secret : we shall find, by what happened a few years 
afterwards, that there were a large number of them who had their spears in 
readiness for revolt. Suspected as Pausanias was, yet by the fears of some 
and the connivance of others, he was allowed to bring his plans to the very 
brink of consummation ; and his last letters to Artabazus, intimating that he 
was ready for action, and bespeaking immediate performance of the 
engagements concerted between them, were actually in the hands of the 
messenger. Sparta was saved from an outbreak of the most formidable kind, 
not by the prudence of her authorities, but by a mere accident, or rather by 


the fact that Pausanias was not only a traitor to his country, but also base 
and cruel in his private relations. 


The messenger to whom these last letters were entrusted was a native of 
Argilus in Thrace, a favourite and faithful slave of Pausanias ; once 
connected with him by that intimate relation which Grecian manners 
tolerated, and admitted even to the full confidence of his treasonable 
projects. It was by no means the intention of this Argilian to betray his 
master ; but, on receiving the letter to carry, he recollected, with some 
uneasiness, that none of the previous messengers had ever come back. 
Accordingly he broke the seal and read it, with the full view of carrying it 
forward to its destination, if he found nothing inconsistent with his own 
personal safety : he had further taken the ])recaution to counterfeit his 
master’s seal, so that he could easily reclose the letter. On reading it, lie 
found his suspicions confirmed by an express injunction that the bearer was 
to be put to death — a discovery which left him no alternative except to 
deliver it to the ophors. 
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But those magistrates, who had before disbelieved the helot informers, still 
refused to believe even the confidential slave with his master’s auto-graph 
and seal, and with the full account besides, which doubtless he would 
communicate at the same time, of all that had previously passed in the 
Persian correspondence. Partly from the suspicion which, in antiquity, 
always attached to the testimony of slaves, except when it was obtained un- 
der the pretended guarantee of torture, partly from the peril of dealing with 
so exalted a criminal, the ephors would not be satisfied with any evidence 
less than his own speech and their own ears. They directed the Argilian 
slave to plant himself as a suppliant in the sacred precinct of Poseidon, near 
Cape Tienarus, under the shelter of a double tent, or hut, behind which two 
of them concealed themselves. Apprised of this unexpected mark of alarm, 
Pausanias hastened to the temple, and demanded the reason : upon which 
the slave disclosed his knowledge of the contents of the letter, and 


complained bitterly that, after a long and faithful service, — with a secrecy 
never once betrayed, throughout this dangerous correspondence, m — he 
was at length rewarded with nothing better than the same miserable fate 
which had befallen the previous messengers. Pausanias, admitting all these 
facts, tried to appease the slave’s disquietude, and gave him a solemn 
assurance of safety if he would quit the sanctuary ; urging him at the same 
time to proceed on the journey forthwith, in order that the schemes in 
progress might not be retarded. 


All this passed within the hearing of the concealed ephors ; who at length, 
thoroughly satisfied, determined to arrest Pausanias immediately on his re- 
turn to Sparta. They met him in the public street, not far from the temple of 
Athene Chalcioecus (or of the Brazen House) ; but as they came near, either 
their menacing looks, or a significant nod from one of them, revealed to this 
guilty man their purpose ; and he fled for refuge to the temple, which was 
so near that he reached it before they could overtake him. He planted 
himself as a suppliant, far more hopeless than the Argilian slave whom he 
had so recently talked over at Tajnarus, in a narrow-roofed chamber 
belonging to the sacred building ; where the ephors, not warranted in 
touching him, took off the roof, built up the doors, and kept watch until he 
was on the point of death by starvation. According to a current story, not 
recognised by Thucydides, yet consistent with Spartan manners, his own 
mother was the person who placed the first stone to build up the door, in 
deep abhorrence of his treason. His last moments being carefully observed, 
he was brought away just in time to expire without, and thus to avoid the 
desecration of the temple. The first impulse of the ephors was to cast his 
body into the ravine, or hollow, called the Cseadas, the usual place of 
punishment for criminals : probably, his powerful friends averted this 
disgrace, and he was buried not far oft’, until, sone time afterwards, under 
the mandate of the Delphian oracle, his body was exhumed and transported 
to the exact spot where he had died. Nor was the oracle satisfied even with 
this reinterment : pronouncing the whole proceeding to be a profanation of 
the sanctity of Athene, it enjoined that two bodies should be presented to 
her as an atonement for the one carried away. In the very early days of 
Greece, or among the Carthaginians, even at this period, such an injunction 
would probably have produced the slaughter of two human victims : on the 
present occasion, Athene, or Hicesius, the tutelary god of suppliants, was 


supposed to be satisfied by two brazen statues; not, however, without some 
attempts to make out that the expiation was inadequate. 


Thus perished a Greek who reached the pinnacle of renown simply from the 
accidents of his lofty descent, and of his being general at Platfca, where 
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it does not appear that he displayed any superior qualities. His treasonable 
projects implicated and brought to disgrace a man far greater than himself, 
the Athenian Themistocles. 


The chronology of this important period is not so fully known as to en-able 
us to make out the full dates of particular events ; but we are obliged — in 
consequence of the subsequent events connected with Themistocles, whose 
flight to Persia is tolerably well marked as to date — to admit an interval of 
about nine years between the retirement of Pausanias from his command at 
Byzantium, and his death. To suppose so long an interval engaged in 
treasonable correspondence, is perplexing ; and we can only 


The Dying Pausanias Carried from the Temple 


explain it to ourselves very imperfectly by considering that the Spartans 
were habitually slow in their movements, and that the suspected regent may 
perhaps have communicated with partisans, real or expected, in many parts 
of Greece. Among those whom he sought to enlist as accomplices was 
Themistocles, still in great power — though, as it would seem, in declining 
power — at Athens : and the charge of collusion with the Persians connects 
itself with the previous movement of political parties in that city. 


POLITICAL CHANGES AT ATHENS 


The rivalry of Themistocles and Aristides had been greatly appeased by the 
invasion of Xerxes, which had imposed upon both the peremptory necessity 
of co-operation against a common enemy. Nor was it apparently resumed, 
during the times which immediately succeeded the return of the Athenians 
to their country : at least we hear of both in eifective service, and in 
prominent posts. Themistocles stands forward as the contriver of the city 
walls and architect of Piraeus : Aristides is commander of the fleet, and first 
organiser of the confederacy of Delos. Moreover, we seem to detect a 
change in the character of the latter : he had ceased to be the champion of 
Athenian old-fashioned landed interest, against Themistocles as the 
originator of the maritime innovations. Those innovations had now, since 
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the battle of Salamis, become an established fact ; a fact of overwhelming 
influence on the destinies and character, public as well as private, of the 
Athenians. During the exile at Salamis, every man, rich or poor, landed 
proprietor or artisan, had been for the time a seaman : and the anecdote of 
Cimon, who dedicated the bridle of his horse in the Acropolis, as a token 
that he was about to pass from the cavalry to service on shipboard, is a type 
of that change of feeling which must have been impressed more or less 
upon every rich man in Athens. From henceforward the fleet is endeared to 
every man as the grand force, offensive and defensive, of the state, in which 
character all the political leaders agree in accepting it. 


We see by the active political sentiment of the German people, after the 
great struggles of 1813 and 1814, how much an energetic and successful 
military effort of the people at large, blended with endurance of serious 
hardship, tends to stimulate the sense of political dignity and the demand 
for developed citizenship : and if this be the tendency even among a people 
habitually passive on such subjects, much more was it to be expected in the 


Athenian population, who had gone through a previous training of near 
thirty years under the democracy of Clisthenes. At the time when that 
constitution was first established, it was perhaps the most democratical in 
Greece : it had worked extremely well and had diffused among the people a 
sentiment favourable to equal citizenship and unfriendly to avowed 
privilege : so that the impressions made by the struggle at Salamis found the 
popular mind prepared to receive them. Early after the return to Attica, the 
Clisthenean constitution was enlarged as respects eligibility to the 
magistracy. According to that constitution, the fourth or last class of the 
Solonian census, including the considerable majority of the freemen, were 
not admissible to offices of state, though they possessed votes in common 
with the rest : no person was eligible to be a magistrate unless he belonged 
to one of the three higher classes. This restriction was now annulled, and 
eligibility extended to all the citizens. We may appreciate the strength of 
feeling with which such reform was demanded, when we find that it was 
proposed by Aristides, a man the reverse of what is called a demagogue, 
and a strenuous friend of the Clisthenean constitution. No political system 
would work after the Persian War, which formally excluded ” the maritime 
multitude ” from holding magistracy. We rather imagine that election of 
magistrates was still retained, and not exchanged for drawing lots until a 
certain time, though not a long time, afterwards. That which the public 
sentiment first demanded was the recognition of the equal and open 
principle : after a certain length of experience, it was found that poor men, 
though legally qualified to be chosen, were in point of fact rarely chosen : 
then came the lot, to give them an equal chance with the rich. The principle 
of sortition, or choice by lot, was never applied, as we have before 
remarked, to all offices at Athens — never, for example, to the strategi, or 
generals, whose functions were more grave and responsible than those of 
any other person in the service of the state, and who always continued to be 
elected by show of hands. 


And it was probably about this period, during the years immediately 
succeeding the battle of Salamis, — when the force of old habit and 
tradition had been partially enfeebled by so many stirring novelties, — that 
the archons were withdrawn altogether from political and military duties, 
and confined to civil or judicial administration. At the battle of Marathon, 
the polemarch is a military commander, president of the ten strategi : we 


know him afterwards only as a civil magistrate, administering justice to the 
metics. 
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or non-freemen, while the strategi perform military duties without him. The 
special and important change which characterised the period immediately 
succeeding the battle of Salamis, was the more accurate line drawn between 
the archons and the strategi ; assigning the foreign and military department 
entirely to the strategi, and rendering the archons purely civil magistrates, 
— administrative as well as judicial. It was by some such steps that the 
Athenian administration gradually attained that complete development 
which it exhibits in practise during the century from the Peloponnesian War 
downward, to which nearly all our positive and direct information relates. 


THE DOWNFALL OF THEMISTOCLES 


With this expansion both of democratical feeling and of military activity at 
Athens, Aristides appears to have sympathised ; and the popularity thus 
insured to him, probably heightened by some regret for his previous 
ostracism, was calculated to acquire permanence from liis straightforward 
and incorruptible character, now brought into strong relief from his function 
as assessor to the new Delian confederacy. On the other hand, the 
ascendency of Themistocles, though so often exalted by his unrivalled 
political genius and daring, as well as by the signal value of his public 
recommendations, was as often overthrown by his duplicity of means and 
unprincipled thirst for money. New political opponents sprang up against 
him, men sympathising with Aristides, and far more violent in their 
antipathy than Aristides himself. Of these, the chief were Cimon, son of 
Miltiades and Alcmseon ; moreover, it seems that the Lacedaemonians, 
though full of esteem for Themistocles immediately after the battle of 
Salamis, had now become extremely hostile to him — a change which may 
be sufficiently explained from his stratagem respecting the fortifications of 
Athens, and his subsequent ambitious projects in reference to the Pireeus. 
The Lacedaemonian influence, then not inconsiderable in Athens, was 
employed to second the political combinations against him. He is said to 
have given offence by manifestations of personal vanity, by continual 
boasting of his great services to the state, and by the erection of a private 
chapel, close to his own house, in honour of Artemis Aristobule, or Artemis 
of admirable counsel ; just as Pausanias had irritated the Lacedsemonians 
by inscribing his own single name on the Delphian tripod, and as the friends 
of Aristides had displeased the Athenians by endless encomiums upon his 
justice. 


But the main cause of his discredit was the prostitution of his great 
influence for arbitrary and corrupt purposes. In the unsettled condition of so 
many different Grecian communities, recently emancipated from Persia, 
when there was past misrule to avenge, wrong-doers to be deposed and 
perhaps punished, exiles to be restored, and all the disturbance and 
suspicions accompanying so great a change of political condition as well as 
of foreign policy, the influence of the leading men at Athens must have 


been great in determining the treatment of particular individuals. 
Themistocles, placed at the head of an Athenian squadron and sailing 
among the islands, partly for the purposes of war against Persia, partly for 
organising the new confederacy, is affirmed to have accepted bribes without 
scruple, for executing sentences just and unjust, restoring some citizens, 
expelling others, and even putting some to death. We learn this from a 
friend and guest of Themistocles, the poet Timocreon of lalysus in Rhodes, 
who had expected his own restoration from the Athenian conanander, but 
found that it was thwarted 
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by a bribe of three talents from his opponents ; so that he was still kept in 
exile on the charge of medism. The assertions of Timocreon, personally 
incensed on this ground against Themistocles, are doubtless to be 
considered as passionate and exaggerated : nevertheless, they are a valuable 
memorial of the feelings of the time, and are far too much in harmony with 
the general character of this eminent man to allow of our disbelieving them 
entirely. Timocreon is as emphatic in his admiration of Aristides as in his 
censure of Themistocles, whom he denounces as ” a lying and unjust 
traitor.” 


Such conduct as that described by this new Archilochus, even making every 
allowance for exaggeration, must have caused Themistocles to be both 
hated and feared among the insular allies, whose opinion was now of 
considerable importance to the Athenians. A similar sentiment grew up 
partially against him in Athens itself, and appears to have been connected 
with suspicions of treasonable inclinations towards the Persians. As the 
Persians could offer the highest bribes, a man open to corruption might 
naturally be suspected of inclinations towards their cause ; and if 
Themistocles had rendered pre-eminent service against them, so also had 
Pausanias, whose conduct had undergone so fatal a change for the worse. It 
was the treason of Pausanias, suspected and believed against him by the 
Athenians even when he was in command at Byzantium, though not proved 
against him at Sparta until long afterwards, which first seems to have raised 
the presumption of medism against Themistocles also, when combined with 
the corrupt proceedings which stained his public conduct : we must 
recollect, also, that Themistocles had given some colour to these 
presumptions, even by the stratagems in reference to Xerxes, which wore a 
double-faced aspect, capable of being construed either in a Persian or in a 
Grecian sense. The Lacedaemonians, hostile to Themistocles since the time 


when he had outwitted them respecting the walls of Athens, and fearing him 
also as a supposed accomplice of the suspected Pausanias, procured the 
charge of medism to be preferred against him at Athens ; by secret 
instigations, and, as it is said, by bribes, to his political opponents. But no 
satisfactory proof could be furnished of the accusation, which Themistocles 
himself strenuously denied, not without emphatic appeals to his illustrious 
services. In spite of violent invectives against him from Alcmeeon and 
Cimon, tempered, indeed, by a generous moderation on the part of 
Aristides, his defence was successful. He carried the people with him and 
was acquitted of the charge. Nor was he merely acquitted, but, as might 
naturally be expected, a reaction took place in his favour : his splendid 
qualities and exploits were brought impressively before the public mind, 
and he seemed for the time to acquire greater ascendency than ever. 


Such a charge, and such a failure, must have exasperated to the utmost the 
animosity between him and his chief opponents, — Aristides, Cimon, 
Alcmaeon, and others ; nor can we wonder that they were anxious to get rid 
of him by ostracism. In explaining this peculiar process, we have already 
stated that it could never be raised against any one individual separately and 
ostensibly, and that it could never be brought into operation at all, unless its 
necessity were made clear, not merely to violent party men, but also to the 
assembled senate and people, including, of course, a considerable 
proportion of the more moderate citizens. We may well conceive that the 
con-juncture was deemed by many dispassionate Athenians well suited for 
the tutelary intervention of ostracism, the express benefit of which consisted 
in its separating political opponents when the antipathy between them 
threatened to push one or the other into extra-constitutional proceedings — 
especially when one of those parties was Themistocles, a man alike vast in 
his 
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abilities and unscrupulous in his morality. Probably also tliere were not a 
few wished to revenge the previous ostracism of Aristides : and lastly, the 
friends of Themistocles himself, elate with his acquittal and his seemingly 
augmented popularity, might indulge hopes that the vote of ostracism would 
turn out in his favour, and remove one or other of his chief political 
opponents. From all these circumstances we learn without astonishment, 
that a vote of ostracism was soon after resorted to. It ended in the temporary 
banishment of Themistocles. 


He retired into exile, and was residing at Argos, whither he carried a 
considerable property, yet occasionally visiting other parts of the 
Peloponnesus, when the exposure and death of Pausanias, together with the 
discovery of his correspondence, took place at Sparta. Among this 
correspondence were found proofs, which Thucydides seems to have 
considered as real and sufficient, of the privity of Themistocles. According 
to Ephorus and others, he is admitted to have been solicited by Pausanias, 
and to have known his plans, but to have kept them secret while refusing to 
co-operate in them, but probably after his exile he took a more decided 
share in them than before ; being well-placed for that purpose at Argos, a 
city not only unfriendly to Sparta, but strongly believed to have been in 
collusion with Xerxes at his invasion of Greece. On this occasion the 
Lacedaemonians sent to Athens, publicly to prefer a formal charge of 
treason against him, and to urge the necessity of trying him as a Panhellenic 
criminal before the synod of the allies assembled at Sparta. Whether this 
latter request would have been granted, or whether Themistocles would 
have been tried at Athens, we can-not tell : for no sooner was he apprised 
that joint envoys from Sparta and Athens had been despatched to arrest him, 
than he fled forthwith from Argos to Corcyra. The inhabitants of that island, 
though owing gratitude to him and favourably disposed, could not venture 
to protect him against the two most powerful states in Greece, but sent him 
to the neighbouring continent. 


Here, however, being still tracked and followed by the envoys, he was 
obliged to seek protection from a man whom he had formerly thwarted in a 
demand at Athens, and who had become his personal enemy — Admetus, 
king of the Molossians. Fortunately for him, at the moment when he 
arrived, Admetus was not at home ; and Themistocles, becoming a 
suppliant to his wife, conciliated her sympathy so entirely, that she placed 
her child in his arms, and planted him at the hearth in the full solemnity of 
supplication to soften her husband. As soon as Admetus returned, 
Themistocles revealed his name, liis pursuers, and his danger, entreating 
protection as a helpless suppliant in the last extremity. He appealed to the 
generosity of the Epirotic prince not to take revenge on a man now 
defenceless, for offence given under such very different circumstances ; and 
for an offence too, after all, not of capital moment, while the protection now 
entreated was to the suppliant a matter of life or death. Admetus raised him 
up from the hearth with the child in his arms, an evidence that he accepted 
the appeal and engaged to protect him ; refusing to give him up to the 
envoys, and at last only sending him away on the expression of his own 
wish to visit the king of Persia. Two Macedonian guides conducted him 
across the mountains to Pydna, in the Thermaic Gulf, where he found a 
merchant ship about to set sail for the coast of Asia Minor, and took a 
passage on board ; neither the master nor the crew knowing his name. An 
untoward storm drove the vessel to the island of Naxos, at that moment 
besieged by an Athenian armament : had he been forced to land there, he 
would of course have been recognised and seized, but his wonted 
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subtlety did not desert him. Having communicated both his name and the 
peril which awaited him, he conjured the master of the ship to assist in sav- 
ing him, and not to suffer any one of the crew to land ; menacing that if by 
any accident he were discovered, he would bring the master to ruin along 
with himself, by representing him as an accomplice induced by money to 
facilitate the escape of Themistocles : on the other hand, in case of safety, 
he promised a large reward. Such promises and threats weighed with the 


master, who controlled his crew, and forced them to beat about during a day 
and a night off the coast, without seeking to land. After that dangerous 
interval, the storm abated, and the ship reached Ephesus in safety. 


Thus did Themistocles, after a series of perils, find himself safe on the 
Persian side of the -\gean. At Athens, he was proclaimed a traitor, and his 
property confiscated : nevertheless, as it frequently happened in cases of 
confiscation, his friends secreted a considerable sum, and sent it over to him 
in Asia, together with the money which he had left at Argos ; so that he was 
thus enabled liberally to reward the ship-captain who had preserved him. 
With all this deduction, the property which he possessed of a character not 
susceptible of concealment, and which was therefore actually seized, was 
found to amount to eighty talents [about X16,000 or 880,000] according to 
Theophrastus, to one hundred talents according to Theopompus. In contrast 
with this large sum, it is melancholy to learn that he had begun his political 
career with a property not greater than three talents. The poverty of 
Aristides at the end of his life presents an impressive contrast to the 
enrichment of his rival. 


The escape of Themistocles, and his adventures in Persia, appear to have 
formed a favourite theme for the fancy and exaggeration of authors a 
century afterwards : we have thus many anecdotes which contradict either 
directly or by implication the simple narrative of Thucydides. Thus we are 
told that at the moment when he was running away from the Greeks, the 
Persian king also had proclaimed a reward of two hundred talents for his 
head, and that some Greeks on the coast of Asia were watching to take him 
for this reward : that he was forced to conceal liimself strictly near the 
coast, until means were found to send him up to Susa in a closed litter, 
under pretence that it was a woman for the king’s harem : that Mandane, 
sister of Xerxes, insisted upon having him delivered up to her as an 
expiation for the loss of her son at the battle of Salamis : that he learned 
Persian so well, and discoursed in it so eloquently, as to procure for himself 
an acquittal from the Persian judges, when put upon his trial through the 
importunity of Mandane : that the officers of the king’s household at Susa, 
and the satraps on his way back, threatened him with still further perils : 
that he was admitted to see the king in person, after having received a 
lecture from the chamberlain on the indispensable duty of falling down 


before him to do homage, etc., with several other uncertified details, which 
make us value more highly the narrative of Thucydides. Indeed, Ephorus, 
Dinon, Clitarchus, and Heraclides, from whom these anecdotes appear 
mostly to be derived, even affirmed that Themistocles had found Xerxes 
himself alive and seen him : whereas, Thucydides and Charon, the two 
contemporary authors, for the former is nearly contemporary, asserted that 
he had found Xerxes recently dead, and his son Artaxerxes on the throne. 


According to Thucydides, the eminent exile does not seem to have been 
exposed to the least danger in Persia. He presented himself as a deserter 
from Greece, and was accepted as such : moreover, — what is more 
strange, though it seems true, — he was received as an actual benefactor of 
the 
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Persian king, and a sufferer from the Greeks on account of such 
dispositions, in consequence of his communications made to Xerxes 
respecting the intended retreat of the Greeks from Salamis, and respecting 
the contemplated destruction of the Hellespontine bridge. He was 
conducted by some Persians on the coast up to Susa, where he addressed a 
letter to the king couched in the following terms, such as probably no 
modern European king would tolerate except from a Quaker : ” I, 
Themistocles, am come to thee, having done to thy house more mischief 
than any other Greek, as long as I was compelled in my own defence to 
resist the attack of thy father — but having also done him yet greater good, 
Avhen I could do so with safety to myself, and when his retreat was 
endangered. Reward is yet owing to me for my past service: moreover, I am 
now here, chased away by the Greeks, in consequence of my attachment to 
thee, but able still to serve thee with great effect. I wish to wait a year, and 
then to come before thee in person to explain my views.” 


Whether the Persian interpreters, who read this letter to Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, exactly rendered its brief and direct expression, we cannot 


say. But it made a strong impression upon him, combined with the previous 
reputation of the writer, and he willingly granted the prayer for delay : 
though we shall not readily believe that he was so transported as to show 
his joy by immediate sacrifice to the gods, by an unusual measure of 
convivial indulgence, and by crying out thrice in his sleep, ” I have got 
Themistocles the Athenian,” — as some of Plutarch’s authors informed 
him. In the course of the year granted, Themistocles had learned so much of 
the Persian language and customs as to be able to communicate personally 
with the king, and acquire his confidence : no Greek, says Thucydides, had 
ever before attained such a commanding influence and position at the 
Persian court. His ingenuity was now displayed in laying out schemes for 
the subjugation of Greece to Persia, which were eminently captivating to 
the monarch, who rewarded him with a Persian wife and large presents, 
sending him down to Magnesia, on the Mseander, not far from the coast of 
Ionia. The revenues of the district round that town, amounting to the large 
sum of fifty talents [<£10,000 or $50,000] yearly, were assigned to him for 
bread : those of the neighbouring seaport of Myus, for articles of condiment 
to his bread, which was always accounted the main nourishment : those of 
Lampsacus on the Hellespont, for wine. Not knowing the amount of these 
two latter items, we can not determine how much revenue Themistocles 
received altogether : but there can be no doubt, judging from the revenues 
of Magnesia alone, that he was a great pecuniary gainer by his change of 
country After having visited various parts of Asia, he lived for a certain 
time at Magnesia, in which place his family joined him from Athens. How 
long his residence at Magnesia lasted we do not know, but seemingly long 
enough to acquire local estimation and leave mementos behind him. He at 
length died of sickness, when sixty-five years old, without having taken any 
step towards the accomplishment of those victorious campaigns which he 
had promised to Artaxerxes. That sickness was the real cause of his death, 
we may believe on the distinct statement of Thucydides ; who at the same 
time notices a rumour partially current in his own time, of poison 
voluntarily taken, from painful consciousness on the part of Themistocles 
himself that the promises made could never be performed — a further proof 
of the general tendency to surround the last years of this distinguished man 
with impressive adventures, and to dignify his last moments with a revived 
feeling, not unworthy of his earlier patriotism. The report may possibly 
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ness towards his memory (his sons still continued citizens at Athens, and 
his daughters were married there). These friends further stated that they had 
brought back his bones to Attica, at his own express command, and buried 
them privately without the knowledge of the Athenians; no condemned 
traitor being permitted to be buried in Attic soil. If, however, we even 
suppose that this statement was true, no one could point out with certainty 
the spot wherein such interment had taken place : nor does it seem, when 
w/e mark the cautious expressions of Thucydides, that he himself was 
satisfied of the fact : moreover, we may affirm with confidence that the 
inhabitants of Magnesia, when they showed the splendid sepulchral 
monument erected in honour of Themistocles in their own marketplace, 
were persuaded that his bones were really enclosed within it. 


Aristides died about three or four years after the ostracism of Themistocles ; 
but respecting the place and manner of his death, there were several 
contradictions among the authors whom Plutarch had before him. Some 
affirmed that he perished on foreign service in the Euxine Sea ; others, that 
he died at home, amidst the universal esteem and grief of his fellow- 
citizens. A third story, confined to the single statement of Craterus, and 
strenuously rejected by Plutarch, represents Aristides as having been falsely 
accused before the Athenian judicature and condemned to a fine of fifty 
minse [.£180, or $900], on the allegation of having taken bribes during the 
assessment of the tribute on the allies — which fine he was unable to pay, 
and was therefore obliged to retire to Ionia, where he died. Dismissing this 
last story, we find nothing certain about his death except one fact, — but 
that fact at the same time the most honourable of all, — that he died very 
poor. It is even asserted that he did not leave enough to pay funeral 
expenses, that a sepulchre was provided for him at Phalerum at the public 
cost, besides a handsome donation to his son Lysimachus, and a dowry to 
each of his two daughters. In the two or three ensuing generations, however, 
his descendants still continued poor, and even at that remote day, some of 
them received aid out of the public purse, from the recollection of their 


incorruptible ancestor. Near a century and a half afterwards, a poor man, 
named Lysimachus, descendant of the just Aristides, was to be seen at 
Athens, near the chapel of lacchus, carrying a mysterious tablet, and 
obtaining his scanty fee of two oboli [3d. or 6 cents] for interpreting the 
dreams of the passers-by : Demetrius the Phalerean procured from the 
people, for the mother and aunt of this poor man, a small daily allowance. 


On all these points the contrast is marked when we compare Aristides with 
Themistocles. The latter, having distinguished himself by ostentatious cost 
at Olympia, and by a choregic victory at Athens, with little scruple as to the 
means of acquisition, ended his life at Magnesia in dishonourable affluence 
greater than ever, and left an enriched posterity both at that place and at 
Athens. More than five centuries afterwards, his descendant, the Athenian 
Themistocles, attended the lectures of the philosopher Ammonias at Athens, 
as the comrade and friend of Plutarch himself, c 
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CHAPTER XXIII. THE GROWTH OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 
Athens ! thou birthplace of the great, the free ! 

Though bowed thy power, and dimmed thy name may be, 

Though old Renown’s once dazzling sun hath set. 

Fair beams the star of Memory o’er thee yet. 

City ! where sang the bard, and taught the sage, 

Thy shrines may fall, thou ne’er wilt know old age ; 

Fresh shall thy image glow in every heart, 

And but with Time’s last hour thy fame depart. 


— Nicholas Michell. 


The history of this time with its rush of events and its startling changes 
exhibits on the Athenian side a picture of astonishing and almost 
preternatural energy. & The transition from the Athenian hegemony to the 
Athenian empire was doubtless gradual, so that no one could determine 
precisely where the former ends and the latter begins : but it had been 
consummated before the thirty years’ truce, which was concluded fourteen 


years before the Peloponnesian War, and it was in fact the substantial cause 
of that war. Empire then came to be held by Athens, — partly as a fact 
established, resting on acquiescence rather than attachment or consent in the 
minds of the subjects, — partly as a corollary from necessity of union 
combined with her superior force : while this latter point, superiority of 
force as a legitimate title, stood more and more forward, both in the 
language of her speakers and in the conceptions of her citizens. Nay, the 
Athenian orators of the middle of the Peloponnesian War venture to affirm 
that their empire had been of this same character ever since the repulse of 
the Persians : an inaccuracy so manifest, that if we could suppose the 
speech made by the Athenian Euphemus at Camarina in 415 B.C., to have 
been heard by Themistocles or Aristides fifty years before, it would have 
been alike offensive to the prudence of the one and to the justice of the 
other. 


The imperial state of Athens, that which she held at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War, when her allies, except Chios and Lesbos, were 
tributary subjects, and when the -/Egean Sea was an Athenian lake, was of 
course the period of her greatest splendour and greatest action upon the 
Grecian world. It was also the period most impressive to historians, orators, 
and philosophers, suggesting the idea of some one state exercising 
dominion over the JEgean, as the natural condition of Greece, so that if 
Athens lost such dominion, it would be transferred to Sparta, holding out 
the dispersed maritime Greeks as a tempting prize for the aggressive 
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schemes of some new conqueror, and even bringing up by association into 


men’s fancies the mythical Minos of Crete, and others, as having been 
rulers of the .iEgean in times anterior to Athens. 


Even those who lived under the full-grown Athenian empire had before 
them no good accounts of the incidents between 479-450 B.C. ; for we may 
gather from the intimation of Thucydides, as well as from his barrenness of 
facts, that while there were chroniclers both for the Persian invasion and for 
the times before, no one cared for the times immediately succeeding. 
Hence, the little light which has fallen upon this blank has all been 
borrowed — if we except the careful Thucydides — from a subsequent age 
; and the Athenian hegemony has been treated as a mere commencement of 
the Athenian empire : credit has been given to Athens for a long-sighted 
ambition, aim-ing from the Persian War downwards at results which 
perhaps Themistocles may have partially divined, but which only time and 
successive accidents opened even to distant view. But such systematic 
anticipation of subsequent results is fatal to any correct understanding, 
either of the real agents or of the real period ; both of which are to be 
explained from the circumstances preceding and actually present, with 
some help, though cautious and sparing, from our acquaintance with that 
which was then an unknown future. When Aristides and Cimon dismissed 
the Lacedaemonian admiral Dorcis, and drove Pausanias away from 
Byzantium on his second coming out, they had to deal with the problem 
immediately before them ; they had to complete the defeat of the Persian 
power, still formidable, and to create and organise a confederacy as yet only 
inchoate. This was quite enough to occupy their attention, without ascribing 
to them distant views of Athenian maritime empire. 


In that brief sketch of incidents preceding the Peloponnesian War, which 
Thucydides introduces as ” the throwing off of his narrative,” he neither 
gives, nor professes to give, a complete enumeration of all which actually 
occurred. During the interval between the first desertion of the Asiatic allies 
from Pausanias to Athens, in 477 B.C., and the revolt of Naxos in 466 B.C., 
he recites three incidents only : first, the siege and capture of Eion, on the 
Strymon, with its Persian garrison ; next, the capture of Scyros, and 
appropriation of the island to Athenian cleruchs, or out-citizens ; thirdly, the 
war with Carystus in Euboea and reduction of the place by capitulation. It 
has been too much the practice to reason as if these three events were the 
full history of ten or eleven years. Considering what Thucydides states 
respecting the darkness of this period, we might perhaps suspect that they 
were all which he could learn about it on good authority : and they are all, 


in truth, events having a near and special bearing on the subsequent history 
of Athens herself; for Eion was the first stepping-stone to the important 
settlement of Amphipolis, and Scyros in the time of Thucydides was the 
property of outlying Athenian citizens, or cleruchs. 


Still, we are left in almost entire ignorance of the proceedings of Athens, as 
conducting the newly established confederate force : for it is certain that the 
first ten years of the Athenian hegemony must have been years of most 
active warfare against the Persians. One positive testimony to this effect has 
been accidentally preserved to us by Herodotus, who mentions, that ” 
before the invasion of Xerxes, there were Persian commanders and 
garrisons everywhere in Thrace and the Hellespont, all of whom were 
conquered by the Greeks after that invasion, with the single exception of 
Mascames, governor of Doriscus, who could never be taken, though many 
different Grecian attempts were made upon the fortress. Of those who were 
captured 
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by the Greeks, not one made any defence sufficient to attract the admiration 
of Xerxes, except Boges, governor of Eion.” Boges, after bravely defending 
himself, and refusing offers of capitulation, found his provisions exhausted, 
and further resistance impracticable. He then kindled a vast funeral pile, 
slew his wives, children, concubines, and family, and cast them into it, 
threw his precious effects over the wall into the Strymon, and lastly, 
precipitated himself into the flames. His brave despair was the theme of 
warm encomium among the Persians, and his relatives in Persia were 
liberally rewarded by Xerxes. This capture of Eion, effected by Cimon, has 
been mentioned, as already stated, by Thucydides ; but Herodotus here 
gives us to understand that it was only one of a string of enterprises, all 
unnoticed by Thucydides, against the Persians. Nay, it would seem from his 
language, that Mascames maintained himself in Doriscus during the whole 
reign of Xerxes, and perhaps longer, repelling successive Grecian assaults. 


The valuable indication here cited from Herodotus would be of itself a 
sufficient proof that the first years of the Athenian hegemony were full of 
busy and successful hostility against the Persians. And in truth this is what 
we should expect : the battles of Salamis, Platsea, and Mycale, drove the 
Persians out of Greece, and overpowered their main armaments, but did not 
remove them at once from all the various posts which they occupied 
throughout the iEgean and Thrace. Without doubt, the Athenians had to 
clear the coasts and the islands of a great number of different Persian 
detachments : an operation never short nor easy, with the then imperfect 
means of siege, as we may see by the cases of Sestus and Eion ; nor, indeed, 
always practicable, as the case of Doriscus teaches us. The fear of these 
Persians, yet remaining in the neighbourhood, and even the chance of a 
renewed Persian invading armament, formed one pressing motive for 
Grecian cities to join the new confederacy : while the expulsion of the 
enemy added to it those places which he had occupied. It was by these years 
of active operations at sea against the common enemy, that the Athenians 
first established that constant, systematic, and laborious training, among 
their own ships’ crews, which transmitted itself with continual 
improvements down to the Peloponnesian War : it was by these, combined 
with the present fear, that they were enabled to organise the largest and 
most efficient confederacy ever known among Greeks, to bring together 
deliberative deputies, to plant their own ascendency as enforcers of the 
collective resolutions, and to raise a prodigious tax from universal 
contribution. Lastly, it was by these same operations, prosecuted so 
successfully as to remove present alarm, that they at length fatigued the 
more lukewarm and passive members of the confederacy, and created in 
them a wish either to commute personal service for pecuniary contribution, 
or to escape from the obligation of service in any way. The Athenian 
nautical training would never have been acquired, the confederacy would 
never have become a working reality, the fatigue and discontents among its 
members would never have arisen, unless there had been a real fear of the 
Persians, and a pressing necessity for vigorous and organised operations 
against them, during the ten years between 477 and 466 B.C. 


But after a few years several of the confederates becoming weary of 
personal military service, prevailed upon the Athenians to provide ships and 
men in their place, and imposed upon themselves in exchange a money 


payment of suitable amount. This commutation, at first probably introduced 
to meet some special case of inconvenience, was found so suitable to the 
taste of all parties that it gradually spread through the larger portion of the 
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confederacy. To unwarlike allies, hating labour and privation, it was a 
welcome relief, while to the Athenians, full of ardour and patient of labour, 
as well as discipline, for the aggrandisement of their country, it afforded 
constant pay for a fleet more numerous than they could otherwise have kept 
afloat. It is plain from the statement of Thucydides that this altered practice 
was introduced from the petition of the confederates themselves, not from 
any pressure or stratagem on the part of Athens. But though such was its 
real source, it did not the less fatally degrade the allies in reference to 
Athens, and extinguish the original feeling of equal rights and partnership 
in the confederacy, with communion of danger as well as of glory, which 
had once bound them together. 


The Athenians came to consider themselves as military chiefs and soldiers, 
with a body of tribute-paying subjects, whom they were entitled to hold in 
dominion, and restrict, both as to foreign policy and internal government, to 
such extent as they thought expedient, but whom they were also bound to 
protect against foreign enemies. The military force of these subject-states 
was thus in a great degree transferred to Athens, by their own act, just as 
that of so many of the native princes in India was made over to the English. 


Under such circumstances several of the confederate states grew tired even 
of paying their tribute, and averse to continuance as members. They made 
successive attempts to secede, but Athens, acting seemingly in conjunction 
with the synod, repressed their attempts one after the other, conquering, 
fining, and disarming the revolters ; which was the more easily done, since 
in most cases their naval force had been in great part handed over to her. As 
these events took place, not all at once, but successively in different years, 
the number of mere tribute-paying allies as well as of subdued revolters 


continually increasing, so there was never any one moment of conspicuous 
change in the character of the confederacy ; the allies slid unconsciously 
into subjects, while Athens, without any predetermined plan, passed from a 
chief into a despot. By strictly enforcing the obligations of the pact upon 
unwilling members, and by employing coercion against revolters, she had 
become unpopular in the same proportion as she acquired new power, and 
that, too, without any guilt of her own. In this position, even if she had been 
inclined to relax her hold upon the tributary subjects, considerations of her 
own safety would have deterred her from doing so ; for there was reason to 
apprehend that they might place their strength at the disposal of her 
enemies. It is very certain that she never was so inclined ; it would have 
required a more self-denying public morality than has ever been practised 
by any state, either ancient or modern, even to conceive the idea of 
relinquishing voluntarily an immense ascendency as well as a lucrative 
revenue : least of all was such an idea likely to be conceived by Athenian 
citizens, whose ambition increased with their power, and among whom the 
love of Athenian ascendency was both passion and patriotism. But though 
the Athenians were both disposed and qualified to push all the advantages 
offered, and even to look out for new, wc must not forgot that the 
foundations of their empire were laid in the most honourable causes : 
voluntary invitation, efforts both unwearied and successful against a com- 
mon enemy, unpopularity incurred in discharge of an imperative duty, and 
inability to break up the confederacy without endangering themselves as 
well as laying open the Agean Sea to the Persians. 


There were two causes, besides that which has just been adverted to, for tiie 
unpopularity of imperial Athens. First, the existence of the confederacy, 
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imposing permanent obligations, was in conflict with the general instinct of 
the Greek mind, tending towards separate political autonomy of each city, 
as well as with the particular turn of the Ionic mind, incapable of that steady 
personal effort which was requisite for maintaining the synod of Delos, on 


its first large and equal basis. Next, — and this is the great cause of all, — 
Athens, having defeated the Persians, and thrust them to a distance, began 
to employ the force and the tribute of her subject-allies in warfare against 
Greeks, wherein these allies had nothing to gain from success, everything to 
apprehend from defeat, and a banner to fight for, offensive to Hellenic 
sympathies. On this head, the subject-allies had great reason to complain 
throughout the prolonged wars of Greek against Greek for the purpose of 
sustaining Athenian predominance : but on the point of practical grievances 
or oppression they had little ground for discontent and little feeling of 
actual discontent. Among the general body of citizens in the subject-allied 
cities, the feeling towards Athens was rather indifference than hatred : the 
movement of revolt against her proceeded from small parties of leading 
men, act-ing apart from the citizens, and generally with collateral views of 
ambition for themselves ; and the positive hatred towards her was felt 
chiefly by those who were not her subjects. 


It is probable that the same indisposition to personal effort, which prompted 
the confederates of Delos to tender money payment as a substitute for 
military service, also induced them to neglect attendance at the synod. But 
we do not know the steps whereby this assembly, at first an effective reality, 
gradually dwindled into a mere form and vanished. Nothing, however, can 
more forcibly illustrate the difference of character between the maritime 
allies of Athens, and the Peloponnesian allies of Sparta, than the fact that, 
while the former shrank from personal service, and thought it an advantage 
to tax themselves in place of it, the latter were ” ready enough with their 
bodies,” but uncomplying and impracticable as to contributions. The 
contempt felt by these Dorian landsmen for the military efficiency of the 
lonians recurs frequently, and appears even to have exceeded what the 
reality justified : but when we turn to the conduct of the latter twenty years 
earlier, at the battle of Lade, in the very crisis of the Ionic revolt from 
Persia, we de-tect the same want of energy, the same incapacity of personal 
effort and labour, as that which broke up the confederacy of Delos with all 
its beneficial promise. To appreciate fully tlie indefatigable activity and 
daring, together with the patient endurance of laborious maritime training, 
which characterised the Athenians of that day, we have only to contrast 
them with these confederates, so remarkably destitute of both. Amidst such 
glaring inequalities of merit, capacity, and power, to maintain a confederacy 


of equal members was impossible : it was in the nature of things that the 
confederacy should either break up, or be transmuted into an Athenian 
empire. 


It has already been mentioned that the first aggregate assessment of tribute, 
proposed by Aristides, and adopted by the synod at Delos, was four 
hundred and sixty talents in money (about <£ 92,000, or “460,000). At that 
time many of the confederates paid their quota, not in money but in ships ; 
but this practice gradually diminished, as the commutations above alluded 
to, of money in place of ships, were multiplied, while the aggregate tribute, 
of course, became larger. It was no more than six hundred talents at the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian War, forty-six years after the first 
formation of the confederacy ; from whence we may infer that it was never 
at all increased upon individual members during the interval. For the 
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difference between four hundred and sixty talents and six hundred admits of 
being fully explained by the numerous commutations of service for money, 
as well as by the acquisitions of new members, which doubtless Athens had 
more or less the opportunity of making. It is not to be imagined that the 
confederacy had attained its maximum number, at the date of the first 
assessment of tribute : there must have been various cities, like Sinope and 
Agina, subsequently added. 


Without some such preliminary statements as those just given, respecting 
the new state of Greece between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, 
beginning with the Athenian hegemony, or headship, and ending with the 
Athenian empire, the reader would hardly understand the bearing of those 
particular events which our authorities enable us to recount ; events 
unhappily few in number, though the period must have been full of action, 
and not well authenticated as to dates. 


The first known enterprise of the Athenians in their new capacity, — 
whether the first absolutely or not, we cannot determine, — between 476 
B.C. and 466 B.C., was the conquest of the important post of Eion, on the 
Strymon, where the Persian governor, Boges, starved out after a desperate 
resistance, destroyed himself rather than capitulate, together with his family 
and precious effects, as has already been stated. The next events named are 
their enterprises against the Dolopes and Pelasgi in the island of Scyros, 
seemingly about 470 B.C., and the Dryopes in the town and district of 
Carystus, in Euboea. To the latter, who were of a different kindred from the 
inhabitants of Chalcis and Eretria, and received no aid from them, they 
granted a capitulation : the former were more rigorously dealt with, and 
expelled from their island. Scyros was barren, and had little to recommend 
it, except a good maritime position and an excellent harbour ; while its 
inhabitants, seemingly akin to the Pelasgian residents in Leranos, prior to 
the Athenian occupation of that spot, were alike piratical and cruel. Some 
Thessalian traders, recently plundered and imprisoned by them, had raised a 
complaint against them before the Amphictyonic synod, which condemned 
the island to make restitution : the mass of the islanders threw the burden 
upon those who had committed the crime ; and these men, in order to evade 
payment, invoked Cimon with the Athenian armament who conquered the 
island, expelled the inhabitants, and peopled it with Athenian settlers. 


Such clearance was a beneficial act, suitable to the new character of Athens 
as guardian of the ^gean Sea against piracy : but it seems also connected 
with Athenian plans. The island lay very convenient for the communication 
with Lemnos, which the Athenians had doubtless reoccupied after the 
expulsion of the Persians, and became, as well as Lemnos, a recognised 
adjunct, or outlying portion, of Attica : moreover, there were old legends 
which connected the Athenians with it, as the tomb of their hero Theseus, 
whose name, as the mythical champion of democracy, was in peculiar 
favour at the period immediately following the return from Salamis. It was 
in the year 476 B.C., that the oracle had directed them to bring home the 
bones of Theseus from Scyros, and to prepare for that hero a splendid 
entombment and edifice in their new city : they had tried to effect this, but 
the unsocial manners of the Dolopians had prevented a search, and it was 
only after Cimon had taken the island that he found, or pretended to find, 
the body. It was brought to Athens in the year 469 B.C., and after being 


welcomed by the people in solemn and joyous procession, as if the hero 
himself had come back, was deposited in the interior of the city; the 
monument called the Theseum, with its sacred precinct being built on the 
spot, and invested with 
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the privilege of a sanctuary for men of poor condition who might feel 
ground for dreading the oppressions of the powerful, as well as for slaves in 
case of cruel usage. Such were the protective functions of the mythical hero 
of democracy, whose installation is interesting as marking the growing 
intensity of democratical feeling in Athens since the Persian War. 


THE VICTORIES OF CIMON 


It was about two years or more after this incident, that the first breach of 
union in the confederacy of Deles took place. The important island of 
Naxos, the largest of the Cyclades, — an island which thirty years before 
had boasted a large marine force and eight thousand hoplites, — revolted ; 
on what special ground we do not know : but probably the greater islands 
fancied themselves better able to dispense with the protection of the 
confederacy than the smaller — at the same time they were more jealous of 
Athens. After a siege of unknown duration by Athens and the confederate 
force, it was forced to surrender, and reduced to the condition of a tributary 
subject; its armed ships being doubtless taken away, and its fortifications 
razed : whether any fine or ulterior penalty was levied, we have no 
information. 


Though we know no particulars respecting operations against Persia, since 
the attack on Eion, such operations must have been going on ; but the 
expedition under Cimon, undertaken not long after the Naxian revolt, was 
attended with memorable results. That commander, having under him two 
hundred triremes from Athens, and one hundred from the various 
confederates, was despatched to attack the Persians on the southwestern and 
southern coast of Asia Minor. He attacked and drove out several of their 
garrisons from various Grecian settlements, both in Caria and Lycia: among 
others, the important trading city of Phaselis, though at first resisting, and 
even standing a siege, was prevailed upon by the friendly suggestions of the 
Chians in Cimon’s armament to pay a contribution of ten talents and join in 
the expedition. From the length of time occupied in these various 
undertakings, the Persian satraps had been enabled to assemble a powerful 
force, both fleet and army, near the mouth of the river Eurymedon, in 
Pamphylia, under the command of Tith-raustes and Pherendates, both of the 
regal blood. The fleet, chiefly Phoenician, seems to have consisted of two 
hundred ships, but a further reinforcement of eighty Phoenician ships was 
expected, and was actually near at hand, and the commanders were 
unwilling to hazard a battle before its arrival. Cimon, anxious for the same 
reason to hasten on the combat, attacked them vigorously : partly from their 


inferiority of numbers, partly from discouragement at the absence of the 
reinforcement, they seem to have made no strenuous 
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resistance. They were put to flight and driven ashore, so speedily, and with 
so little loss to the Greeks, that Cimon was enabled to disembark his men 
forthwith, and attack the land-force which was drawn up on shore to protect 
them. 


The battle on land was long and gallantly contested, but Cimon at length 
gained a complete victory, dispersed the army with the capture of many 
prisoners, and either took or destroyed the entire fleet. As soon as his 
victory and his prisoners were secured, he sailed to Cyprus for the purpose 
of intercepting the reinforcement of eighty Phoenician ships in their way, 
and was fortunate enough to attack them while yet they were ignorant of the 
victories of the Eurymedon. These ships too were all destroyed, though 
most of the crews appear to have escaped ashore on the island. Two great 
victories, one at sea and the other on land, gained on the same day by the 
Same armament, counted with reason among the most glorious of all 
Grecian exploits, and were extolled as such in the inscription on the 
commemorative offering to Apollo, set up out of the tithe of the spoils. The 
number of prisoners, as well as the booty taken by the victors, was 
immense. 


A victory thus remarkable, which thrust back the Persians to the region 
eastward of Phaselis, doubtless fortified materially the position of the 
Athenian confederacy against them ; but it tended not less to exalt the 
reputation of Athens, and even to popularise her with the confederates 
generally, from the large amount of plunder divisible among them. Probably 
this increased power and popularity stood her in stead throughout her 


approaching contest with Thasos, and at the same time it explains the 
increasing fear and dislike of the Peloponnesians.c 


Athens, become, within a very few years, from the capital of a small 
province, in fact though not yet in avowed pretension, the head of an 
empire, exhibited a new and singular phenomenon in politics, a sovereign 
people ; a people, not, as in many other Grecian democracies, sovereign 
merely of that state which themselves, maintained by slaves, composed, but 
supreme over other people in subordinate republics, acknowledging a 
degree of subjection, yet claiming to be free. Under this extraordinary 
political constitution philosophy and the arts were beginning to make 
Athens their principal resort. Migrating from Egypt and the east, they had 
long been fostered on the western coast of Asia. In Greece itself they had 
owed some temporary encouragement principally to those called tyrants ; 
the Pisistratidse at Athens, and Periander at Corinth. But their efforts were 
desultory and comparatively feeble till the communication with the Asian 
Greeks, checked and interrupted by their subjection to Persia, was restored, 
and Athens, chief of the glorious confederacy by whose arms the 
deliverance had been effected, began to draw everything toward itself as a 
common centre, the capital of an empire. Already science and fine taste 
were so far perfected that “schylus had exhibited tragedy in its utmost 
dignity, and Sophocles and Euripides were giving it the highest polish, 
when Cimon returned in triumph to his country. 


mitford’s view of the period 


It was the peculiar felicity of Athens in this period that, of the constel-lation 
of great men which arose there, each was singularly fitted for the situation 
in which the circumstances of the time required him to act ; and none filled 
his place more advantageously than Cimon. But the fate of all those great 
men, and the resources employed, mostly in vain, to avert it, sufficiently 
mark, in this splendid era, a defective constitution, and laAv and justice 
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[468465 B.C.] ill assured. Aristides, we are told, though it is uot undisputed, 
had founded his security upon extreme poverty : Cimon endeavoured to 
establish himself by a splendid, and almost unbounded, yet politic liberality. 
To ward against envy, and to secure his party with that tremendous tyrant, 
as the comic poet not inaptly calls the sovereign people, he made a parade 
of throwing down the fences of his gardens and orchards in the 
neighbourhood of Athens, and permitted all to partake of their produce ; a 
table was daily spread at his house for the poorer citizens, but more 
particularly for those of his own ward, whom he invited from the agora, the 
courts of justice, or the general assembly ; a bounty which both enabled and 
disposed them to give their time at his call whenever his interest required 
their support. In going about the city he was commonly attended by a large 
retinue, handsomely clothed ; and if he met an elderly citizen ill clad, he 
directed one of his attendants to change cloaks with him. To the indigent of 
higher rank he was equally attentive, lending or giving money, as he found 
their circumstances required, and always managing his bounty with the 
utmost care that the object of it should not be put to shame. ^ 


His conduct, in short, was a continual preparation for an election ; not, as in 
England, to decide whether the candidate should or should not be a member 
of the legislature ; but whether he should be head of the commonwealth or 
an exile. ^ In his youth he had affected a roughness of manners, and a 
contempt for the elegances generally reckoned becoming his rank, and 
which his fortune enabled him to command. In his riper years he discovered 
that virtue and grossness have no natural connection : he became himself a 
model of politeness, patronised every liberal art, and studied to procure 
elegant as well as useful indulgences for the people. By him were raised the 
first of those edifices which, for want of a more proper name, we call 
porticos, under whose magnificent shelter, in their torrid climate, it became 
the delight of the Athenians to assemble, and pass their leisure in 
promiscuous conversation. The widely celebrated groves of Academia 
acknowledged him as the founder of their fame. In the wood, before rude 
and without water, he formed commodious and elegant walks, and adomed 
them with running fountains. Nor was the planting of the agora, or great 
marketplace of Athens, with that beautiful tree, the oriental plane, forgotten 
as a benefit from Cimon ; while, ages after him, his trees flourished, 
affording an agreeable and salutary shade to those who exposed their wares 


there, and to those who came to purchase them. Much, if not the whole of 
these things, we are given to understand, was done at his private expense ; 
but our information upon the subject is inaccurate. Those stores, with which 
his victories had enriched the treasury, probably furnished the sums 
employed upon some of the public works executed under his direction, as, 
more especially, the completion of the fortification of the citadel, whose 
principal defence hitherto, on the southern side, had been the precipitous 
form of the rock. 


While with this splendid and princely liberality Cimon endeavoured to 
confirm his own interest, he was attentive to promote the general welfare, 
and to render permanent the superiority of Athens among the Grecian 
republics. The citizens of the allied states grew daily more impatient of the 


1 Plutarch says that ” Cimon’s house was a kiad of commou hall for all the 
people ; the first fruits of his lands were theirs ; whatever the seasons 
produced of excellent and agreeable, they freely gathered ; nor were 
strangers in the least debarred from them : so that he in some measure 
revived the community of goods, which prevailed in the reign of Saturn, 
and which the poets tell so much of.” 


^ Gorgias the Leontine gave him this character : “He got riches to use them, 
and used them so as to be honoured on their account.” 
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requisitions regularly made to take their turn of service on shipboard, and 
longed for uninterrupted enjoyment of their homes, in that security against 
foreign enemies which their past labours had, they thought, now sufficiently 
established. But that the common interest still required the maintenance of a 
fleet was a proposition that could not be denied, while the Persian empire 
existed, or while the Grecian seas offered temptation for piracy. Cimon 
therefore proposed that any commonwealth of the confederacy might 
compound for the personal service of its citizens, by furnishing ships, and 


paying a sum of money to the common treasury : the Athenians would then 
undertake the manning of the fleet. The proposal was at the moment 
popular ; most of the allies acceded to it, unaware or heedless of the 
consequences ; for, while they were thus depriving themselves of all 
maritime force, making that of Athens irresistible, they gave that ambitious 
republic claims upon them, uncertain in their nature, and which, as they 
might be made, could now also be enforced, at its pleasure. 


Having thus at the same time strengthened itself and reduced to impotence 
many of the allied states, the Athenian government became less scrupulous 
of using force against any of the rest which might dispute its sovereign 
authority. The reduction of Eion, by the confederate arms under Ciraon, had 
led to new information of the value of the adjacent country ; where some 
mines of gold and silver, and a lucrative commerce with the surrounding 
Thracian hordes, excited avidity. But the people of the neighbouring island 
of Thasos, very anciently possessed of that commerce, and of the more 
accessible mines, insisted that these, when recovered from the common 
enemy by the arms of that confederacy of which they were members, 
should revert entire to them. The Athenians, asserting the right of conquest, 
on the contrary, claimed the principal share as their own. The Thasians, 
irritated, renounced the confederacy. Cimon then was commanded to lead 
the confederate armament against them. They venturing an action at sea, 
were defeated ; and Cimon, debarking his forces on the island, became 
quickly master of everything but the principal town, to which he laid siege. 
The Athenians then hastened to appropriate that inviting territory on the 
continent, which was their principal object, by sending thither a colony of 
no less than ten thousand men, partly Athenian citizens, partly from the 
allied commonwealths. 


The Thasians had not originally trusted in their own strength alone for the 
hope of final success. Early in the dispute they had sent ministers to 
Lacedsemou, soliciting protection against the oppression of Athens. The 
pretence was certainly favourable, and the Lacedaemonian government, no 
longer pressed by domestic troubles, determined to use the opportunity for 
interfering to check the growing power of the rival commonwealth, so long 
an object of jealousy, and now become truly formidable. Without a fleet 
capable of contending with the Athenian, they could not send succour 


immediately to Thasos : but they were taking measures secretly for a 
diversion in its favour, by invading Attica, when a sudden and extraordinary 
calamity, an earthquake which overthrew the city of Sparta, and in its 
immediate consequences threatened destruction to the commonwealth, 
compelled them to confine all their attention at home. Nevertheless the 
siege, carried on with great vigour, and with all the skill of the age under the 
direction of Cimon, was, during three years, obstinately resisted. Even then 
the Thasians obtained terms, severe indeed, but by wAhich they obviated the 
miseries, death often for themselves and slavery for their families, to which 
Grecian people, less able to defend themselves, were frequently 
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reduced by Grecian arms. Their fortifications however were destroyed; their 
ships of war were surrendered ; they paid immediately a sum of money ; 
they bound themselves to an annual tribute ; and they yielded all claim upon 
the opposite continent, and the valuable mines there. 


The sovereignty of the Athenian people over the allied republics would thus 
gain some present confirmation ; but in the principal object their ambition 
and avarice were, apparently through over-greediness, disappointed. The 
town of Eion stood at the mouth of the river Strymon. For the new 
settlement a place called the Nine Ways, a few miles up the river, was 
chosen ; commodious for the double purpose of communicating with the 
sea, and commanding the neighbouring country. But the Edonian Thra- 
ciaus, in whose territory it was, resenting the encroachment, infested the 
settlers with irregular but continual hostilities. To put an end to so 
troublesome a war the whole force of the colony marched against them. As 
the Greeks advanced, the Edonians retreated ; avoiding a general action, 
while they sent to all the neighbouring Thracian tribes for assistance, as in a 
common cause. When they were at length assembled in sufiicient numbers, 
having engaged the Greeks far within a wild and difficult country, they 
attacked, overpowered, and out in pieces their army, and annihilated the 
colony. 


Cimon, on his return to Athens, did not meet the acclamations to which he 
had been accustomed. Faction had been busy in his absence. Apparently the 
fall of the colony of the Nine Ways furnished both instigation and 
opportunity, perhaps assisted by circumstances of which no information 
remains. A prosecution was instituted against him, on the pretence, 
according to the biographers, that he ought to have extended the Athenian 
dominion by conquest in Macedonia, and that bribes from Alexander, king 
of that country, had stopped his exertions. The covetous ambition indeed of 
the Athenian people, inflamed by interested demagogues, was growing 
boundless. Cimon, indignant at the ungrateful return for a life divided 
between performing the most important services to his country, and 
studying how most to gratify the people, would enter little into particulars 
in refuting a charge, one part of which he considered as attributing to him 
no crime, the other as incapable of credit, and therefore beneath his regard. 
He told the assembled people that ” they mistook both him and the country 
which it was said he ought to have conquered. Other generals have 
cultivated an interest with the lonians and the Thessalians, whose riches 
might make an interference in their concerns profitable. For himself, he had 
never sought any connection with those people ; but he confessed he 
esteemed the Macedonians, who were virtuous and brave, but not rich ; nor 
would he ever prefer riches to those qualities, though he had his satisfaction 
in having enriched his country with the spoils of its enemies.” The 
popularity of Cimon was yet great ; his principal opponents apparently 
found it not a time for pushing matters to extremity against him, and such a 
defence suSiced to procure an honourable acquittal. 


Meanwhile Lacedsemon had been in the utmost confusion and on the brink 
of ruin. In the year 464 B.C. the earthquake came suddenly at mid-day, with 
a violence before unheard of. The youths of the principal families, 
assembled in the gymnasium at the appointed hour for exercise, were in 
great numbers crushed by its fall : many of both sexes and of all ages were 
buried under the ruins of other buildings : the shocks were repeated ; the 
earth opened in several places ; vast fragments from the summits of 
Taygetus were tumbled down its sides : in the end only five houses 
remained 
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standing in Sparta, and it was computed that twenty thousand lives were 
lost. 


The first strokes of this awful calamity filled all ranks with the same 
apprehensions. But, in the continuance of it, that wretched multitude, 
excluded from all participation in the prosperity of their country, began to 
found hope on its distress : a proposal, obscurely made, was rapidly 
communicated, and the lielots assembled from various parts with one 
purpose, of putting their severe masters to death, and making the country 
their own. The ready foresight and prudent exertion of Archidamus, who 
had succeeded his grandfather Leotychides in the throne of the house of 
Procles, preserved Lacediemon. In the confusion of the first alarm, while 
some were endeavouring to save their most valuable effects from the ruins 
of the city, others flying various ways for personal safety, Archidamus, 
collecting what he could of his friends and attendants about him, caused 
trumpets to sound to arms, as if an enemy were at hand. The 
Lacedaemonians, universally trained to the strictest military discipline, 
obeyed the signal ; arms were the only necessaries sought ; and civil rule, 
dissipated by the magnitude of the calamity, was, for the existing 
circumstances, most advantageously supplied by military order. The helots, 
awed by the very unexpected appearance of a regular army instead of a 
confused and flying multitude, desisted from their meditated attempt ; but, 
quitting the city, spread themselves over the country, and excited their 
fellows universally to rebellion. 


The greater part of those miserable men, whom the Lacedaemonians held in 
so cruel a bondage, were descendants of the Messenians, men of the same 
blood with themselves, Greeks and Dorians. Memory of the wars of their 
ancestors, of their hero Aristomenes, and of the defence of Ithome, was not 
obsolete among them. Ithome accordingly they seized and made their 
principal post ; and they so outnumbered the Lacedaemonians that, though 
deficiently armed, yet, being not without discipline acquired in attendance 
upon their masters in war, they were capable of being formidable even in 
the field. Nor was it thus only that the rebellion was distressing. ^ The 


Lacedaemonians, singularly ready and able in the use of arms, were 
singularly helpless in almost every other business. Deprived of their slaves 
they were nearly deprived of the means of subsistence ; agriculture stopped, 
and mechanic arts ceased. Application was therefore made to the 
neighbouring allies for succour. The zealous friendship of the “ginetans 
upon the occasion we find afterwards acknowledged by the Lacedaemonian 
government, and assistance came from as far as Plataja. Thus re-enforced 
the spirited and well-directed exertions of Archidamus quickly so far 
reduced the rebellion that the insurgents remaining in arms were blockaded 
in Ithome. But the extraordinary natural strength of that place, the desperate 
obstinacy of the defenders, and the deficiency of the assailants in the 
science of attack, giving reason to apprehend that the business might not be 
soon accomplished, the Lacedaemonians sent to desire assistance from the 
Athenians, who were esteemed, beyond the other Greeks, experienced and 
skilful in the war of sieges. 


This measure seems to have been on many accounts imprudent. There was 
found at Athens a strong disposition to refuse the aid. But Cimon, who, 
with a universal liberality, always professed particular esteem for the 
Lacedaemonians, prevailed upon his countrymen to take the generous part ; 
and a considerable body of forces marched under his command into the 
Peloponnesus. 


[1 This war has been called the Third Messenian War. ] 
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Upon their arrival at the camp of the besiegers au assault upon the place 
was attempted, but with so little success that recourse was again had to the 
old method of blockade. It was in the leisure of that inactive and tedious 
mode of attack that principally arose those heartburnings which first 
occasioned an avowed national aversion between the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians, and led, not indeed immediately, but in a direct line, to 
the fatal Peloponnesian War. All the prudence and all the authority of 


Cimon could not prevent the vivacious spirit of the Athenians from 
exulting, perhaps rather insultingly, in the new pre-eminence of their 
country ; wherever danger called, they would be ostentatiously forward to 
meet it ; and an assumed superiority, Avithout a direct pretension to it, was 
continually appearing. 


The Spartan pride was offended by their arrogance ; the Spartan gravity was 
disturbed by their lively forwardness : it began to be considered that, though 
Greeks, they were lonians, whom the Peloponnesians considered as an alien 
race ; and it occurred that if, in the continuance of the siege, any disgust 
should Jirise, there was no security that they might not renounce their 
present engagements, and even connect themselves with the helots ; who, as 
Greeks, had, not less than the Lacedaemonians, a claim to friendship and 
protection from every other Grecian people. Mistrust thus arose on one 
side; disgust became quickly manifest on both ; and the Lacedaemonians 
shortly resolved to dismiss the Athenian forces. This however they 
endeavoured to do, as far as might be, without offence, by declaring that an 
” assault having been found ineffectual, the assistance of the Athenians was 
superfluous for the blockade, and the Lacedccmonians would not give their 
allies unnecessary trouble.” All the other allies were however retained, and 
the Athenians alone returned home ; so exasperated by this invidious 
distinction that, on their arrival at Athens, the party adverse to Cimon 
proposing a decree for renouncing the confederacy with Lacedsemon, it was 
carried. An alliance with Argos, the inveterate enemy of Sparta, 
immediately followed ; and soon after the Thessalians acceded to the new 
confederacy. 


While Lacedoeraon was engaged with this dangerous insurrection, a petty 
war arose in the Peloponnesus, affording one of the most remarkable, 
among the many strong instances on record, of the miseries to which the 
greater part of Greece was perpetually liable from the defects of its political 
system. Argos, the capital of Argolis, and formerly of the Peloponnesus 
under the early kings of the Danaan race, or perhaps before them, lost its 
pre-eminence, as we have already seen, during the reigns of the Persidsean 
and Pelopidiiean princes, under whom Mycenae became the first city of 
Greece. On the return of the Heraclidse, Temenus fixed his residence at 
Argos, which thus regained its superiority. But, as the oppressions, arising 


from a defective political system, occasioned very generally through Greece 
the desire, so the troubles of the Argive government gave the means for the 
inferior towns to become independent republics. Like the rest, or perhaps 
more than the rest, generally oppressive, that government was Certainly 
often ill-conducted and weak; and Lacedaemon, its perpetual enemy, 
fomented the rebellious disposition of its dependencies. During the ancient 
wars of Sparta and Messenia, the Argives had expelled the people of their 
towns of Asine and Nauplia, and forced them to seek foreign settlements ; a 
resource sufficiently marking a government both weak and oppressive. 
Mycenae was now a much smaller town than Argos ; but its people, 
encouraged by Lacedaemon, formed lofty pretensions. The far-famed 
temple of Juno, the tutelar deity of the country, situated about five miles 
from 
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Argos, and little more than one from Mycenae, was considered by the 
Argives as theirs ; and, from the time, it was supposed, of the Heraclidae, 
the priestess had been appointed and the sacred ceremonies administered 
under the protection of their government. Nevertheless the Mycenseans 
now claimed the right to this superintendency. The games of Nemea, from 
their institution, or, as it was called, their restoration, had been under the 
direction of the Argives ; but the Mycentean government claimed also the 
prior right to preside there. These however were but branches of a much 
more important claim ; for they wanted only power, or sufficient assistance 
from Sparta, to assert a right of sovereignty over Argos itself and all Argolis 
; and they were continually urging another pretension, not the less invidious 
to Argos because better founded, a pretension to merit with all the Greek 


nation for having joined the confederacy against Persia, while the Argives 
allied themselves with the common enemy of Greece. The favourable 
opportunity afforded by the helot rebellion was eagerly seized by the 
Argives for ridding themselves of such troublesome and dangerous 
neighbours, whom they considered as rebellious subjects. Laying siege to 
Mycenae they took the place, reduced the surviving people to slavery, and 
dedicating a tenth of the spoil to the gods destroyed the town, which was 
never rebuilt. 


At Athens, after the banishment of Themistocles, Cimon remained long in 
possession of a popularity which nothing could resist ; and his abilities, his 
successes, and his moderation, his connection with the aristocratical 
interest, and his favour with the people, seemed altogether likely to insure, 
if anything could insure, permanency and quiet to his administration. But in 
Athens, as in every free government, there would always be a party adverse 
to the party in the direction of public affairs : matters had been for some 
time ripening for a change ; and the renunciation of the Lacedaemonian 
alliance was the triumph of the opposition. <i 
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CHAPTER XXIV. THE RISE OF PERICLES 


This was the ruler of the land 


When Athens was the land of fame : This was the light that led the band 


When earth was like a living flame ; The centre of earth’s noblest ring — 
Of more than men the more than king. 


— George Crolt. 


CiMON was beyond dispute the ablest and most successful general of his 
day : and his victories had shed a lustre on the arras of Athens, which 
almost dimmed the glories of Marathon and Salamis. But while he was 
gaining renown abroad, he had rivals at home, who were endeavouring to 
supplant him in the affections of the people, and to establish a system of 
domestic and foreign policy directly counter to his views, and were 
preparing contests for him in which his military talents would be of little 
avail. While Themistocles and Aristides were occupying the political stage, 
an extraordinary genius had been ripening in obscurity, and was only 
waiting for a favourable juncture to issue from the shade into the broad day 
of public life. Xanthippus, the conqueror of Mycale, had married Agariste, a 
descendant of the famous Clisthenes, and had left two sons, Ariphron and 
Pericles. Of Ariphron little is known beside his name : but Pericles, to an 
observing eye, gave early indications of a mind formed for great things, and 
a will earnestly bent on them. 


In his youth he had not rested satisfied with the ordinary Greek education, 
but had applied himself, with an ardour which was not even abated by the 
lapse of years, nor stifled by his public avocations, to intellectual pursuits, 
which were then new at Athens, and confined to a very narrow circle of 
inquisitive spirits. His birth and fortune afforded him the means of familiar 
intercourse with all the men most eminent in every kind of knowledge and 
art, who were already beginning to resort to Athens as a common seat of 
learning. Thus, though Pythoclides taught him to touch the cithara, he 
sought the elements of a higher kind of music in the lessons of Damon, who 
was believed to have contributed mainly to train him for his political career 
: himself no ordinary person ; for he was held up by the comic poets to 
public jealousy, as a secret favourer of tyranny, and was driven from Athens 
by the process of ostracism. But Pericles also entered with avidity into the 
abstrusest philosophical speculations, and even took pleasure in the arid 
subtleties of the Eleatic school, or at 
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least in the ingenuity and the dialectic art with which they were unfolded to 
him by Zeno. But his principal guide in such researches, and the man who 
appears to have exercised the most powerful and durable influence on his 
mind and character, was the philosopher Anaxagoras, with whom he was 
long united in intimate friendship. Not only his public and private 
deportment, and his habits of thought, but the tone and style of his 
eloquence were believed to have been formed by his intercourse with 
Anaxagoras. It was commonly supposed that this effect was produced by 
the philosopher’s physical speculations, which, elevating his disciple above 
the ignorant superstition of the vulgar, had imparted to him the serene 
conde-scension and dignified language of a superior being. But we should 
be loth to believe that it was the possession of such physical secrets as 
Anaxagoras was able to communicate, that inspired Pericles with his lofty 
conceptions, or that he was intoxicated with the little taste of science which 
had weaned him from a few popular prejudices. We should rather ascribe so 
deep an impression to the distinguishing tenet of the Anaxagorean system, 
by which the philosopher himself was supposed to have acquired the title of 
Mind. 


It was undoubtedly not for the mere amusement of his leisure that Pericles 
had enriched his mind with so many rare acquirements. All of them were 
probably considered by him as instruments for the use of the statesman : 
and even those which seemed most remote from all practical purposes, may 
have contributed to the cultivation of that natural eloquence, to which he 
owed so much of his influence. He left no specimens of his oratory behind 
him, and we can only estimate it, like many other fruits of Greek genius, by 
the effect it produced. The few minute fragments preserved by Plutarch, 
which were recorded by earlier authors because they had sunk deep in the 
mind of his hearers, seem to indicate that he loved to concentrate his 
thoughts in a bold and vivid image : as when he called “gina the eyesore of 
Piraeus, and said that he descried war lowering from the Peloponnesus. But 
though signally gifted and accomplished for political action, it was not 


without much hesitation and apprehension that he entered on a field, where 
he saw ample room indeed for the display of his powers, but also many 
enemies and great dangers. The very superiority of which he could not but 
be conscious, suggested a motive for alarm, as it might easily excite 
suspicion in the people of views adverse to their freedom : and these fears 
were heightened by some circumstances, trifling in themselves, but capable 
of awakening or confirming a popular prejudice. 


His personal appearance was graceful and majestic, notwithstanding a 
remarkable disproportion in the length of his head, which became a subject 
of inexhaustible pleasantry for the comic poets of this day : but the old men 
who remembered Pisistratus, were struck by the resemblance which they 
discovered between the tyrant and the young heir of the Alcmajonids, and 
not only in their features, but in the sweetness of voice, and the volubility of 
utterance, with which both expressed themselves. Still, after the ostracism 
of Themistocles, and the death of Aristides, while Cimon was engaged in 
continual expeditions, Pericles began to present himself more and more to 
the public eye, and was soon the acknowledged chief of a powerful party, 
which openly aimed at counteracting Cimon’s influence, and introducing 
opposite maxims into the public counsels. 


To some of the ancients indeed it appeared that the course of policy adopted 
by Pericles was entirely determined by the spirit of emulation, which 
induced him to take a different ground from that which he found already 
occupied by Cimon : and that, as Cimon was at the head of the 
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aristocratical party which liad been represented by Aristides, he therefore 
placed himself in the front of that which had been led by Themistocles. The 
dijfference between these parties, after the revolution by which the ancestor 
of Pericles had undermined the power of the old aristocracy, was for some 


time very faintly marked, and we have seen that Aristides himself was the 
author of a very democratical measure, which threw the first officers of the 
state open to all classes of the citizens. The aristocracy had no hope of 
recovering what it had lost ; but, as the commonalty grew more 
enterprising, it became also more intent on keeping all that it had retained, 
and on stopping all further innovation at home. Abroad too, though it was 
no longer a question, whether Athens should continue to be a great 
maritime power, or should reduce her navy to the footing of the old 
nmicraries, and though Cimon himself had actively pursued the policy of 
Themistocles, there was room for great difference of opinion as to the 
course which was to be followed in her foreign relations. The aristocratical 
party wished, for their own sake at least as much as for that of peace and 
justice, to preserve the balance of power as steady as possible in Greece, 
and directed the Athenian arms against the Persian empire with the greater 
energy, in the hope of diverting them from intestine warfare. The 
democratical party had other interests, and concurred only with that part of 
these views which tended towards enriching and aggrandising the state. 


It is difficult wholly to clear Pericles from the charge of having been 
swayed by personal motives in the choice of his political system, as it 
would be to establish it. But even if it were certain that his decision was not 
the result of conviction, it might as fairly be attributed to a hereditary 
prepossession in favour of the principles for which his ancestors had 
contended, and which had probably been transmitted in his family, as to his 
competition with Cimon, or to his fear of incurring the suspicion that he 
aimed at a tyranny, or unconstitutional power ; a suspicion to which he was 
much more exposed in the station which he actually filled. But if his 
personal character might seem better adapted to an aristocratical than to a 
democratical party, it must also render us unwilling to believe, that he 
devoted himself to the cause of the commonalty merely that he might make 
it the instrument of his own ambition. There seems to be much better 
ground for supposing that he deliberately preferred the system which he 
adopted, as the most consistent, if not alone reconcilable, with the 
prosperity and safety of Athens : though his own agency in directing and 
controlling it might be a prominent object in all his views. But he might 
well think that the people had gone too far to re-main stationary, even if 
there was any reason why it should not seize the good which lay within its 


reach. Its greatness had risen with the growth of the commonalty, and, it 
might appear to him, could only be maintained and extended by the same 
means : at home by a decided ascendency of the popular interest over that 
of the old aristocracy, and every other class in the state ; abroad by an 
equally decided supremacy over the rest of Greece. 


The contest between the parties seems for some time to have been carried 
on, without much violence or animosity, and rather with a noble emulation 
in the service of the public, than with assaults on one another. Cimon had 
enriched his country with the spoil and ransom of the Persians ; and he had 
also greatly increased his private fortune. His disposition was naturally 
inclined to liberality, and he made a munificent use of his wealth. 


The state of things had undergone a great change at Athens in favour of the 
poorer class, since Solon had been obliged to interpose, to protect them 
from the rigour of creditors, who first impoverished, and then enslaved 
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them. Since this time the aristocracy had found it expedient to court the 
commonalty which it could no longer oppress, and to part with a portion of 
its wealth for the sake of retaining its power. There were of course then, as 
at all times, benevolent individuals, who only consulted the dictates of a 
generous nature: but the contrast bcuAyeen the practice which prevailed 
before and after the age of Solon, seems clearly to mark the spurious origin 
of the ordinary beneficence. Yet Isocrates, when he extols the bounty of the 
good old times, which prevented the pressure of poverty from being ever 
felt, speaks of land granted at low rents, sums of money advanced at low 
interest, and asserts that none of the citizens were then in such indigence, as 
to depend on casual relief. Cimon’s munificence therefore must have been 
remarkable, not only in its degree, but in its kind : and Avas not the less that 
of a demagogue, because he sought popularity, not merely for liis own sake, 
but for that of his order and his party. 


Such was the light in which it was viewed by Pericles ; and some of the 
measures which most strongly marked his administration were adopted to 
counteract its effects. He was not able to rival Cimon’s profusion, and he 
even husbanded his private fortune with rigid economy, that he might keep 
his probity in the management of public affairs free both from temptation 
and suspicion. His friend Demonides is said first to have suggested the 
thought of throwing Cimon’s liberality into the shade, and rendering it 
superfluous, by proposing a similar application of the public revenue. 
Pericles perhaps deemed it safer and more becoming, that the people should 
suppl} the poorer citizens with the means of enjoyment out of its own 
funds, than that they should depend on the bounty of opulent individuals. 
He might think that the generation which had raised their country to such a 
pitch of greatness, was entitled to reap the fruits of the sacrifice which their 
fathers had made, in resigning the produce of the mines of Laurium to the 
use of the state. 


Very early therefore he signalised his appearance in the assembly by 
becoming the author of a series of measures, all tending to provide for the 
subsistence and gratification of the poorer class at the public expense. But 
we must here observe, that, while he was courting the favour of the 
multitude by these arts, he was no less studious to command its respect. 
From his first entrance into public life, he devoted himself with unremitting 
application to business ; he was never to be seen out of doors, but on the 
way between his house and the seat of council : and, as if by way of 
contrast to Cimon’s convivial tastes, declined all invitations to the 
entertainments of his acquaintance — once only during the whole period he 
broke through this rule, to honour the wedding of his relative Euryptolemus 
with his presence — and confined himself to the society of a very select 
circle of intimate friends. He bestowed the most assiduous attention on the 
preparation of his speeches, and so little disguised it, that he used to say he 
never mounted the hema without praying that no inappropriate word might 
drop from his lips. The impression thus produced was heightened by the 
calm majesty of his air and carriage, and by the philosophical composure 
which he maintained under all provocations.* And he was so careful to 
avoid the effect which familiarity might have on the people, that he was 
Sparing even in his attendance at the assembly, and, reserving his own 


appearance for great occasions, carried many of his measures through the 
agency of his friends 


* Plutarch tells a story — characteristic if not true — of a rude fellow who, 
after railing at Pericles all day, as he was transacting business in public, 
followed hiui after dusk with abusive language to his door, when Pericles 
ordered one of his servants to take a light, and conduct the man home. 
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and partisans. Among them the person whose name is most frequently 
associated with that of Pericles was Ephialtes, son of Sophonides, a person 
not much less conspicuous for his rigid integrity than Aristides himself, and 
who seems to have entered into the views of Pericles with disinterested 
earnestness, and fearlessly to have borne the brunt of the conflict with the 
opposite party. 


Immediately after the conquest of Thasos an occasion occurred for the two 
parties to measure their strength. As has been described, Cimon had 
received instructions, before he brought home his victorious armament, to 
attempt some further conquest on the mainland between the newly 
conquered district and Macedonia. Plutarch says, that he was expected to 
have invaded Macedonia, and to have added a large tract of it to the 
dominions of Athens. Yet it does not clearly aj\pear how the conquest of 
Thasos afforded an opportunity of effecting this with greater ease : nor is 
any motive suggested for such an attack on the territories of Alexander. We 
might hence be inclined to suspect, that the expedition which Cimon had 
neglected to undertake, though called for by the people’s wishes, if not by 
their express orders, was to have been directed, not against Macedonia, but 
against the Thracian tribes on its frontier, who had so lately cut off their 
colonists on the Strymon : a blow which the Athenians were naturally 
impatient to avenge, but which the king of Macedonia might well be 
supposed to have witnessed without regret, even if he did not instigate those 
who inflicted it. However this may be, Cimon’s forbearance disappointed 


and irritated the people, and his adversaries inflamed the popular 
indignation by ascribing his conduct to the influence of Macedonian gold. 
This part of the charge at least was undoubtedly groundless ; and Pericles, 
though appointed by the people one of Cimon’s accusers, when he was 
brought to trial for treason, seems to have entered into the prosecution with 
reluctance. The danger however was great, and Elpinice came to the house 
of Pericles to plead with him for her brother. Pericles, playfully, though it 
would seem not quite so delicately as our manners would require, reminded 
her that she was past the age at which female intercession is most powerful 
; but in effect he granted her request ; for he kept back the thunder of his 
eloquence, and only rose once, for form’s sake, to second the accusation. 
Plutarch says that Cimon was acquitted ; and there seems to be no reason 
for doubting the fact, except a suspicion, that this was the trial to which 
Demosthenes alludes, when he says that Cimon narrowly escaped with his 
life, and was condemned to a penalty of fifty talents : a singular repetition 
of his father’s destiny. 


THE AREOPAGUS 


This however was only a prelude to a more momentous struggle, which 
involved the principles of the parties, and excited much stronger feelings of 
mutual resentment. It appears to have been about this time that Pericles 
resolved on attacking the aristocracy in its ancient and revered stronghold, 
the Areopagus. We have seen that this body, at once a council and a court of 
justice, was composed, according to Solon’s regulation, of the ex-archons. 
Its character was little altered after the archonship was filled by lot, so long 
as it was open to none but citizens of the wealthiest class. But, by the 
innovation introduced by Aristides, the poorest Athenian might gain 
admission to the Areopagus. Still the change which this measure produced 
in its composition was probably for a long time scarcely perceptible, and 
attended with no effect on its maxims and proceedings. When Pericles made 
his attack 
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Oil it, it was perhaps as much as ever an aristocratical assembly. The greater 
part of the members had come in under the old system, and most of those 
who followed them probably belonged to the same class ; for though in the 
eye of the law the archonship had become open to all, it is not likely that 
many of a lower station would immediately present themselves to take their 
chance. But even if any such were successful, they could exert but little 
influence on the general character of the council, which would act much 
more powerfully on them. The poor man who took his seat among a number 
of persons of superior rank, fortune, and education, would generally be 
eager to adopt the tone and conform to the wishes of his colleagues ; and 
hence the prevailing spirit might continue for many generations unaltered. 
This may be the main point which Isocrates had in view, when he observed 
that the worst men, as soon as they entered the Areopagus, seemed to 
change their nature. Pericles therefore had reason to consider it as a 
formidable obstacle to his plans. He did not however attempt, or perhaps 


desire, to abolish an institution so hallowed by tradition ; but he aimed at 
narrowing the range of its functions, so as to leave it little more than an 
august name. Ephialtes was his principal coadjutor in this undertaking, and 
by the prominent part which he took in it exposed himself to the implacable 
enmity of the opposite party, which appears to have set all its engines in 
motion to ward off the blow. 


It is not certain whether this struggle had begun, or was only impending, at 
the time of the embassy which came from Sparta to request the aid of the 
Athenians against Ithome. But the two parties were no less at variance on 
this subject than on the other. The aristocratical party considered Sparta as 
its natural ally, and did not wish to see Athens without a rival in Greece. 
Cimon was personally attached to Sparta, possessed the confidence of the 
Spartans, and took every opportunity of expressing the warmest admiration 
for their character and institutions ; and, to mark his respect for them, gave 
one of his sons the name of Lacedsemonius. He himself was in some degree 
indebted to their patronage for his political elevation, and had requited their 
favour by joining with them in the persecution of Themistocles. When 
therefore Ephialtes dissuaded the people from granting the request of the 
Spartans, and exclaimed against the folly of raising a fallen antagonist, 
Cimon urged them ” not to permit Greece to be lamed, and Athens to lose 
her yoke-fellow.” This advice prevailed, and Cimon was sent with a large 
force to assist the Spartans at the siege of Ithome. 


The first effect produced by the affront Sparta later gave to Athens, was, as 
we have seen, a resolution to break off all connection with Sparta, and, to 
make the rupture more glaring, they had entered into an alliance with 
Sparta’s old rival, Argos. 


This turn of events was extremely agreeable to the democratical party at 
Athens, not only in itself, on account of the assistance which they might 
hope to receive from Argos, but because it immediately afforded them a 
great advantage iii their conflict with their domestic adversaries, and in 
particular furnished them with new arms against Cimon. He instantly 
became obnoxious, both as the avowed friend of Sparta, and as the author 
and leader of the expedition which had drawn so rude an insult on his 
countrymen. The attack on the authority of the Areopagus was now 


prosecuted with greater vigour, and Cimon had little influence left to exert 
in its behalf. Yet his party seems not by any means to have remained 
passive, but to have put forth all its strength in a last effort to save its citadel 
: and it was supported by an auxiliary which had in its possession some 
very powerful engines to wield in its defence. 
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This was the poet iEschyliis, who was attached to it by his character and his 
early associations. Himself a Eupatrid, perhaps connected with the priestly 
families of Eleusis, his deme, if not his birthplace, he gloried in the laurels 
which he had won at Marathon, above all the honours earned by his sword 
and by his pen, though he had also fought at Salamis, and had founded a 
new era of dramatic poetry. He was an admirer of Aristides, whose 
character he had painted in one of his tragedies, under the name of an 
ancient hero, with a truth wliich was immediately recognised by tlie 
audience. 


ASCHYLIJS 


The contest with Persia, which was the subject of one of his great works, 
probably appeared to him the legitimate object for the energies of Greece. 
Beside this general disposition to side with Cimon’s party, against Pericles, 
the whole train of his poetical and religious feelings was nourished by a 
study of the mythical and religious traditions of Greek antiquity. In his 
tragedy, entitled the Eumenides, he exhibits the mythical origin of the court 
and council of Areopagus, in the form which best suited his purpose, 
tracing it to the cause first pleaded there between the Argive matricide 
Orestes, who pledges his country to eternal alliance with Athens, and the ” 
dread goddesses,” who sought vengeance for the blood which he had shed. 


The poet brings these terrible beings on the stage, as well as the tutelary 
goddess of the city, who herself institutes the tribunal, ” to last throughout 
all ages,” and exhorts lier people to preserve it as the glory and safeguard of 
the city; and the spectators are led to consider the continuance of the 
blessings which the pacified avengers promise to the land, as depending on 
the permanence of the institution which had succeeded to their function. 


Owing to a misunderstanding as to the date of this tragedy, it was long 
believed that “Eschylus wrote it in reproof of Pericles for diminishing the 
power of the Areopagus. When it became certain that the play was not 
produced till 458, a new light was thrown on the affair, showing “schylus as 
a defender of the merely judicial function of the Areopagus, for Pericles and 
Ephialtes left the Areopagus its judicial dignity and merely removed its 
political weight, as will be more fully shown in a later chapter, “schylus 
therefore appears as one in no sense protesting, but rather as showing the 
true origin and strictly judicial function of the Areopagus, and approving 
Ephialtes who carried the day and reduced its pretensions. « 
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CIMON EXILED 


This triumph of Pericles and his party over the Areopagus seems to have 
been immediately followed by the ostracism of Cimon, which took place 
about two years after the return of the Athenians from Messenia : and it is 
therefore not improbable that his exile may have been not so much an effect 
of popular resentment, as a measure of precaution, which may have 
appeared necessary even to the moderate men of both parties, for the 
establishment of public tranquillity, b 


The new character which Athens had assumed, as a competitor for landed 
alliances not less than for maritime ascendency, came opportunely for the 
protection of the neighbouring town of Megara. It appears that Corinth, 
perhaps instigated like Argos by the helplessness of the Lacedaemonians, 
had been making border encroachments — on the one side upon Cleonse, 
on the other side upon Megara : on wliich ground the latter, probably 
despairing of protection from Lacedaemon, renounced the Lacedgemonian 
connection, and obtained permission to enrol herself as an ally of Athens. 
This was an acquisition of signal value to the Athenians, since it both 
opened to them the whole range of territory across the outer Isthmus of 
Corinth to the interior of the Crisssean gulf, on which the Megarian port of 
Pegse was situated, and placed them in possession of the passes of Mount 
Geranea, so that they could arrest the march of a Peloponnesian army over 
the isthmus, and protect Attica from invasion. It was moreover of great 
importance in its effects on Grecian politics : for it was counted as a wrong 
by Lacedsemon, gave deadly offence to the Corinthians, and lighted up the 
flames of war between them and Athens ; their allies the Epidaurians and 
/\ginetans taking their part. Though Athens had not yet been guilty of 
unjust encroachment against any Peloponnesian state, her ambition and 
energy had inspired universal awe ; while the maritime states in the 
neighbourhood, such as Corinth, Epidaurus, and -5i/gina, saw these terror- 
striking qualities threatening them at their own doors, through her alliance 
with Argos and Megara. Moreover, it is probable that the ancient feud 
between the Athenians and -Aginetans, though dormant since a little before 
the Persian invasion, had never been appeased or forgotten : so that the 
Aginetans, dwelling within sight of Piraeus, were at once best able to 


aj/preciate, and most likely to dread, the enormous maritime power now 
jjossessed by Athens. Pericles was wont to call JEgina. the eyesore of 
Piraeus : but we may be sure that Pirieus, grown into a vast fortified port 
within the existing generation, was in a much stronger degree the eyesore of 
gina. 


The Athenians were at this time actively engaged in prosecuting the war 
against Persia, having a fleet of no less than two hundred sail, equipped by 
or from the confederacy collectively, now serving in Cyprus and on the 
Phoenician coast. Moreover the revolt of the Egyptians under Inarus (about 
460 B.C.) opened to them new means of action against the Great King, 
Their fleet, by invitation of the rebels, sailed up the Nile to Memphis, where 
there seemed at first a good prospect of throwing oft’ the Persian dominion. 
Yet in spite of so great an abstraction from their disposable force, their 
military operations near home were conducted witli unabated vigour: and 
the inscription which remains — a commemoration of their citizens of the 
Erechthid tribe who were slain in one and the same year in Cyprus, Egypt, 
Phoenicia, the Halieis, \gina, and Megara — brings forcibly before us that 
remarkable energy which astonished and even alarmed their 
contemporaries. 
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Their first proceedings at Megara were of a nature altogether novel, in the 
existing condition of Greece. It was necessary for the Athenians to protect 
their new ally against the superiority of the Peloponnesian land-force, and 
to insure a constant communication with it by sea. But the city (like most of 
the ancient Hellenic towns) was situated on a hill at some distance from the 
sea, separated from its port Nisaea by a space of nearly one mile. One of the 
earliest proceedings of the Athenians was to build two lines of wall, near 
and parallel to each other, connecting the city with Nisaea ; so that the two 
thus formed one continuous fortress, wherein a standing Athenian garrison 
was maintained, with the constant means of succour from Athens in case of 
need. These ” Long Walls,” though afterwards copied in other places and on 


a larger scale, were at that juncture an ingenious invention, and were 
erected for the purpose of extending the maritime arm of Athens to an 
inland city. 


THE WAR WITH CORINTH 


The first operations of Corinth however were not directed against Me-gara. 
The Athenians, having undertaken a landing in the territory of the Halieis 
(the population of the southern Argolic peninsula, bordering on Trcezen and 
Hermione), were defeated on land by the Corinthian and Epidaurian forces : 
possibly it may have been in this expedition that they acquired possession 
of Trcezen, which we find afterwards in their depend-ance, without 
knowing when it became so. But in a sea-fight which took place off the 
island of Cecryphaleia (between “gina and the Argolic peninsula) the 
Athenians gained the victory. After this victory and defeat — neither of 
them apparently very decisive — the ginetans began to take a more 
energetic part in the war, and brought out their full naval force together with 
that of their allies — Corinthians, Epidaurians, and other Peloponnesians : 
while Athens equipped a fleet of corresponding magnitude, summoning her 
allies also ; though we do not know the actual numbers on either side. 


In the great naval battle which ensued off the island of JEginsi, the 
superiority of the new nautical tactics acquired by twenty years’ practice of 
the Athenians since the Persian War — over the old Hellenic ships and sea- 
men, as shown in those states where at the time of the battle of Marathon 
the maritime strength of Greece had resided — was demonstrated by a 
victory most complete and decisive. The Peloponnesian and Dorian seamen 
had as yet had no experience of the improved seacraft of Athens, and when 
we find how much they were disconcerted with it even twenty-eight years 
afterwards at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, we shall not wonder 
at its destructive effect upon them in this early battle. The maritime power 
of (gina was irrecoverably ruined. The Athenians captured seventy ships of 
war, landed a large force upon the island, and commenced the siege of the 
city by land as well as by sea. 


If the Lacediemonians had not been occupied at home by the blockade of 
Ithome, they would have been probably induced to invade Attica as a 
diversion to the “ginetans ; especially as the Persian Megabazus came to 
Sparta at this time on the part of Artaxerxes to prevail upon them to do so, 
in order that the Athenians might be constrained to retire from Egypt. This 
Persian brought with him a large sum of money, but was nevertheless 


obliged to return without effecting his mission. The Corinthians and 
Epidaurians, however, while they carried to Agina a reinforcement of three 
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hundred hoplites, did their best to aid her further by an attack upon Megara 
; which place, it was supposed, the Athenians could not possibly relieve 
without withdrawing their forces from “gina, inasmuch as so many of their 
men were at the same time serving in Egypt. But the Athenians showed 
themselves equal to all these three exigencies at one and the same time — 
to the great disappointment of their enemies. Myronides marched from 
Athens to Megara at the head of the citizens in the two extremes of military 
age, old and young ; these being the only troops at home. He fought the 
Corinthians near the town, gaining a slight, but debatable advantage, which 
he commemorated by a trophy, as soon as the Corinthians had returned 
home. But the latter, when they arrived at home, were so much reproached 
by their own old citizens, for not having vanquished the refuse of the 
Athenian military force, that they returned back at the end of twelve days 
and erected a trophy on their side, laying claim to a victory in the past 
battle. The Athenians, marching out of Megara, attacked them a second 
time, and gained on this occasion a decisive victory. The defeated 
Corinthians were still more unfortunate in their retreat ; for a body of them, 
missing their road, became entangled in a space of private ground enclosed 
on every side by a deep ditch and having only one narrow entrance. 
Myronides, detecting this fatal mistake, planted his hoplites at the entrance 
to prevent their escape, and then surrounded the enclosure with his light- 
armed troops, who with their missile weapons slew all the Corinthian 
hoplites, without possibility either of flight or resistance. The bulk of the 
Corinthian army effected their retreat, but the destruction of this detachment 
was a Sad blow to the city. 


THE LONG WALLS 


Splendid as the success of the Athenians had been during this year, both on 
land and at sea, it was easy for them to foresee that the power of their 
enemies would presently be augmented by the Lacedaemonians taking the 
field. Partly on this account — partly also from the more energetic phase of 
democracy, and the long-sighted views of Pericles, which were now 
becoming ascendant in the city — the Athenians began the stupendous 
undertaking of connecting Athens with the sea by means of long walls. The 
idea of this measure had doubtless been first suggested by the recent 
erection of long walls, though for so much smaller a distance, between 
Megara and Nissea : for without such an intermediate stepping-stone, the 
project of a wall forty stadia (about 4|- English miles) to join Athens with 
Piraeus, and another wall of thirty-five stadia (nearly 4 English miles) to 
join it with Phalerum, would have appeared extravagant even to the 
sanguine temper of Athenians — as it certainly would have seemed a few 
years earlier to Themistocles himself. Coming as an immediate sequel of 
great recent victories, and while gina, the great Dorian naval power, was 
prostrate and under blockade, it excited the utmost alarm among the 
Peloponnesians — being regarded as the second great stride, at once 
conspicuous and of lasting ef-fect, in Athenian ambition, next to the 
fortification of Piraeus. But besides this feeling in the bosom of enemies, 
the measure was also interwoven with the formidable contention of political 
parties then going on at Athens. Cimon had been recently ostracised ; and 
the deraocratical movement pressed by Pericles and Ephialtes (of which 
more presently) was in its full tide of success ; yet not without a violent and 
unprincipled opposition on the part of those who supported the existing 
constitution. 
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Now the Long Walls formed a part of the foreign policy of Pericles, 
continuing on a gigantic scale the plans of Themistocles when he first 


schemed the Piraeus. They were framed to render Athens capable of 
carrying on war against any superiority of land attack, and of bidding 
defiance to the united force of Peloponnesus. But though thus calculated for 
contingencies which a long-sighted man might see gathering in the distance, 
the new walls were, almost on the same grounds, obnoxious to a 
considerable number of Athenians : to the party recently headed by Cimon, 
which was attached to the Lacediemonian connection, and desired above all 
things to maintain peace at home, reserving the energies of the state for 
anti-Persian enterprise : to many landed proprietors in Attica, whom they 
seemed to threaten with approaching invasion and destruction of their 
territorial possessions : to the rich men and aristocrats of Athens, averse to a 
still closer contact and amalgamation with the maritime multitude in Pirteus 
: lastly, perhaps, to a certain vein of old Attic feeling, which might look 
upon the junction of Athens with the separate demes of Pira3us and 
Phalerum as effacing the special associations connected with the holy rock 
of Athene. When to all these grounds of opposition we add the expense and 
trouble of the undertaking itself, the interference with private property, the 
peculiar violence of party which happened then to be raging, and the 
absence of a large proportion of military citizens in Egypt, we shall hardly 
be surprised to find that the projected long walls brought on a risk of the 
most serious character both for Athens and her democracy. If any further 
proof were wanting of the vast importance of these long walls, in the eyes 
both of friends and of enemies, we might find it in the fact that their 
destruction was the prominent mark of Athenian humiliation after the battle 
of iEgospotami, and their restoration the immediate boon of Pharnabazus 
and Conon after the victory of Cnidus. 


Under the influence of the alarm now spread by the proceedings of Athens, 
the Lacedaemonians were prevailed upon to undertake an expedition out of 
Peloponnesus, although the helots in Ithome were not yet reduced to 
surrender. Their force consisted of fifteen hundred troops of their own, and 
ten thousand of their various allies, under the regent Nicomedes. The 
ostensible motive, or the pretence, for this march, was the protection of the 
little territory of Doris against the Phocians, who had recently invaded it 
and taken one of its three towns. The mere approach of so large a force 
immediately compelled the Phocians to relinquish their conquest, but it was 
soon seen that this was only a small part of the objects of Sparta, and that 


her main purpose, under instigation of the Corinthians, was, to arrest the 
aggrandisement of Athens. It could not escape the penetration of Corinth, 
that the Athenians might presently either enlist or constrain the towns of 
Boeotia into their alliance, as they had recently acquired Megara, in 
addition to their previous ally Plataea : for the Boeotian federation was at 
this time much disorganised, and Thebes, its chief, had never recovered her 
ascendency since the discredit of her support lent to the Persian invasion. 
To strengthen Thebes and to render her ascendency effective over the 
Boeotian cities, was the best way of providing a neighbour at once powerful 
and hostile to the Athenians, so as to prevent their further aggrandisement 
by land : it was the same policy as Epaminondas pursued eighty years 
afterwards, in organising Arcadia and Messene against Sparta. Accordingly 
the Peloponnesian force was now employed partly in enlarging and 
strengthening the fortifications of Thebes herself, partly in constraining the 
other Bceotian cities into effective obedience to her supremacy ; probably 
by placing their governments in the 
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hands of citizens of known oligarchical politics, and perhaps banishing 
suspected opponents. To this scheme the Tliebans lent themselves with 
earnestness ; promising to keep down for the future their border neighbours, 
so as to spare the necessity of armies coming from Sparta. 


But there was also a further design, yet more important, in contemplation 
by the Spartans and Corinthians. The oligarchical opposition at Athens was 
so bitterly hostile to the Long Walls, to Pericles, and to the democratical 
movement, that several of them opened a secret negotiation with the 
Peloponnesian leaders ; inviting them into Attica, and entreating their aid in 
an internal rising for the purpose not only of putting a stop to the Long 
Walls, but also of subverting the democracy. The Peloponnesian army, 
while prosecuting its operations in Boeotia, waited in hopes of seeing the 
Athenian malcontents in arms, encamping at Tanagra on the very borders of 
Attica for the purpose of immediate co-operation with them. The juncture 


was undoubtedly one of much hazard for Athens, especially as the 
ostracised Cimon and his remaining friends in the city were suspected of 
being implicated in the conspiracy. But the Athenian leaders, aware of the 
Lacedaemonian operations in Boeotia, knew also what was meant by the 
presence of the army on their immediate borders — and took decisive 
measures to avert the danger. Having obtained a reinforcement of one 
thousand Argeians and some Thessalian horse, they marched out to 
Tanagra, with the full Athenian force then at home ; which must of course 
have consisted chiefly of the old and the young, the same who had fought 
under Myronides at Megara ; for the blockade of “gina was still going on. 


Near Tanagra a bloody battle took place between the two armies, wherein 
the Lacedaemonians were victorious, chiefly from the desertion of the 
Thessalian horse who passed over to them in the very heat of the 
engagement. But though the advantage was on their side, it was not 
suiBciently decisive to favour the contemplated rising in Attica. Nor did the 
Peloponnesians gain anything by it except an undisturbed retreat over the 
high lands of Geranea, after having partially ravaged the Megarid. 


CIMON RECALLED 


Though the battle of Tanagra was a defeat, yet there were circumstances 
connected with it which rendered its effects highly beneficial to Athens. 
The ostracised Cimon presented himself on the field, as soon as the army 
had passed over the boundaries of Attica, requesting to be allowed to 
occupy his station as a hoplite and fight in the ranks of his tribe — the 
ffineis. But such was the belief, entertained by the members of the senate 
and by his political enemies present, that he was an accomplice in the 
conspiracy known to be on foot, that permission was refused and he was 
forced to retire. In departing he conjured his personal friends, Euthippus (of 
the deme Ana-phlystus) and others, to behave in such a manner as might 
wipe away the stain resting upon his fidelity, and in part also upon theirs. 
His friends retained his panoply and assigned to it the station in the ranks 
which he would himself have occupied : they then entered the engagement 
with desperate resolution and one hundred of them fell side by side in their 
ranks. Pericles, on his part, who was present among the hoplites of his own 
tribe the Acamantii, aware of this application and repulse of Cimon, thought 
it incumbent upon him to display not merely his ordinary personal courage, 
but an unusual recklessness of life and safety, though it happened that he 
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escaped un wounded. All these incidents brought about a generous 
sympathy and spirit of compromise among the contending parties at Athens 
; while the unshaken patriotism of Cimon and his friends discountenanced 
and disarmed those conspirators who had entered into correspondence with 
the enemy, at the same time that it roused a repentant admiration towards 
the ostracised leader himself. Such was the happy working of this new 
sentiment that a decree was shortly proposed and carried — proposed too 
by Pericles himself — to abridge the ten years of Cimon’s ostracism, and 
permit his immediate return. 


We may recollect that under circumstances partly analogous, Themistocles 
had himself proposed the restoration of his rival Aristides from ostracism, a 
little before the battle of Salamis : and in both cases, the suspension of 
enmity between the two leaders was partly the sign, partly also the auxiliary 
cause, of reconciliation and renewed fraternity among the general body of 
citizens. It was a moment analogous to that salutary impulse of 
compromise, and harmony of parties, which followed the extinction of the 
oligarchy of Four Hundred, forty-six years afterwards, and on which 
Thucydides dwells emphatically as the salvation of Athens in her distress 
— a moment rare in free communities generally, not less than among the 
jealous competitors for political ascendency at Athens. 


So powerful was this burst of fresh patriotism and unanimity after the battle 
of Tanagra, which produced the recall of Cimon and appears to have 
overlaid the pre-existing conspiracy, that the Athenians were quickly ina 
condition to wipe off the stain of their defeat. It was on the sixty-second day 
after the battle that they undertook an aggressive march under Myronides 
into Bceotia : the extreme precision of this date (being the single case 
throughout the summary of events between the Persian and Peloponnesian 
Wars wherein Thucydides is thus precise) marks how strong an impression 
it made upon the memory of the Athenians. At the battle of ffinophyta, 
engaged against the aggregate Theban and Boeotian forces, or, if Diodorus 
is to be trusted, in two battles, of which that of QAnophyta was the last, 
Myronides was completely victorious. The Athenians became masters of 
Thebes as well as of the remaining Boeotian towns ; reversing all the 
arrangements recently made by Sparta, establishing democratical 
governments, and forcing the aristocratical leaders, favourable to Theban 
ascendency and Lacedeemonian connection, to become exiles. Nor was it 
only Boeotia which the Athenians thus acquired ; Phocis and Locris were 
both successively added to the list of their dependent allies, the former 
being in the main friendly to Athens and not disinclined to the change, 
while the latter were so decidedly hostile that one hundred of their chiefs 
were detained and sent to Athens as hostages. The Athenians thus extended 
their influence, maintained through internal party-management, backed by 
the dread of interference from without in case of need, from the borders of 
the Corinthian territory, including both Megara and Pegse, to the strait of 
Thermopylae. 


These important acquisitions were soon crowned by the completion of the 
Long Walls and the conquest of iEgina. That island, doubtless starved out 
by its protracted blockade, was forced to capitulate on condition of 
destroying its fortifications, surrendering all its ships of war, and submitting 
to annual tribute as a dependent ally of Athens. The reduction of this once 
powerful maritime city marked Athens as mistress of the sea on the 
Peloponnesian coast not less than on the “gean. Her admiral Tolmides 
displayed her strength by sailing round Peloponnesus, and even by the 
insult of burning the Laceda3mouian ports of Methone and of Gythium. He 
took Chalcis, 
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a possession of the Corinthians, and Naupactus belonging to the Ozolian 
Locrians, near the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, disembarked troops near 
Sicyon, with some advantage in a battle against opponents from that town, 
and either gained or forced into the Athenian alliance not only Zacynthus 
and Cephallenia, but also some of the towns of Achaia ; for we afterwards 
find these latter attached to Athens without knowing when the connection 
began. During the ensuing year the Athenians renewed their attack upon 
Sicyon, with a force of one thousand hoplites under Pericles himself, sailing 
from the Megarian harbour of Pegae in the Crissajan Gulf. This eminent 
man, however, gained no greater advantage than Tolmides, defeating the 
Sicyonian forces in the field and driving them within their walls. He 
afterwards made an expedition into Acarnania, taking the Achaean allies in 
addition to his own forces, but miscarried in his attack on QAniadse and 
accomplished nothing. Nor were the Athenians more successful in a march 
undertaken this same year against Thessaly, for the purpose of restoring 
Orestes, one of the exiled princes or nobles of Pharsalus. Though they took 
with them an imposing force, including their Boeotian and Phocian allies, 
the powerful Thessalian cavalry forced them to keep in a compact body and 
confined them to the ground actually occupied by their hoplites ; while all 
their attempts against the city failed, and their hopes of internal rising were 
disappointed. 


Had the Athenians succeeded in Thessaly, they would have acquired to their 
alliance nearly the whole of extra-Peloponnesian Greece. But even without 
Thessaly their power was prodigious, and had now attained a maximum 
height from which it never varied except to decline. As a counterbalancing 
loss against so man}” successes, we have to reckon their ruinous defeat in 
Egypt, after a war of six years against the Persians (460-455 B.C.). At first 
they had gained brilliant advantages, in conjunction with the insurgent 
prince Inarus; expelling the Persians from all Memphis except that strongest 
part called the White Fortress. And such was the alarm of the Persian king 
Artaxerxes at the presence of the Athenians in Egypt, that he sent 
Megabazus with a large sum of money to Sparta, in order to induce the 
Lacedffimonians to invade Attica. This envoy however failed, and an 
augmented Persian force, being sent to Egypt under Megabyzus, son of 
Zopyrus, drove the Athenians and their allies, after an obstinate struggle, 
out of Memphis into the island of the Nile called Prosopitis. Here they were 
blocked up for eighteen months, until at length Megabyzus turned the arm 
of the river, laid the channel dry, and stormed the island by land. A very few 
Athenians escaped by land to Cyrene : the rest were either slain or made 
captive, and Inarus himself was crucified. And the calamity of Athens was 
farther aggravated by the arrival of fifty fresh Athenian ships, which, 
coming after the defeat, but without being aware of it, sailed into the 
Mendesian branch of the Nile, and thus fell unawares into the power of the 
Persians and Phoenicians, very few either of the ships or men escaping. The 
whole of Egypt became again subject to the Persians, except Amyrtajus, 
who contrived by retiring into the inaccessible fens still to maintain his 
independence. One of the largest armaments ever sent forth by Athens and 
her confederacy was thus utterly ruined. 


It was about the time of the destruction of the Athenian army in Egypt, and 
of the circumnavigation of Peloponnesus by Tolmides, that the internal war, 
carried on by the Lacedfemonians against the helots or Messenians at 
Ithome, ended. These besieged men, no longer able to stand out against a 
protracted blockade, were forced to abandon this last fortress of ancient 
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Messenian independence, stipulating for a safe retreat from the 
Peloponnesus with their wives and families ; with the proviso that if any 
one of them ever returned to Peloponnesus, he should become the slare of 
the first person who seized him. They were established by Tolmides at 
Naupactus (recently taken by the Athenians from the Ozolian Locrians), 
where they will be found rendering good service to Athens in the following 
wars. 


THE FIVE-years’ TRUCE 


After the victory of Tanagra, the Lacedaemonians made no further 
expeditions out of Peloponnesus for several succeeding years, not even to 
prevent Boeotia and Phocis from being absorbed into the Athenian alliance. 
The reason of this remissness lay, partly, in their general character ; partly, 
in the continuance of the siege of Ithome, which occupied them at home ; 
but still more perhaps, in the fact that the Athenians, masters of the 
Megarid, were in occupation of the road over the high lands of Geranea, 
and could therefore obstruct the march of any army out from Peloponnesus. 
Even after the surrender of Ithome, the Lacedaemonians remained inactive 
for three years, after which time a formal truce was concluded with Athens 
by the Peloponnesians generally, for five years longer. This truce was 
concluded in a great degree through the influence of Cimon, who was eager 
to resume effective operations against the Persians ; while it was not less 
suitable to the political interest of Pericles that his most distinguished rival 
should be absent on foreign service, so as not to interfere with his influence 
at home. Accordingly Cimon, having equipped a fleet of two hundred 
triremes from Athens and her confederates, set sail for Cyprus, from 
whence he despatched sixty ships to Egypt, at the request of the insurgent 
prince Amyrtseus, who was still maintaining himself against the Persians 
amidst the fens — while with the remaining armament he laid siege to 
Citium. In the prosecution of this siege, he died either of disease or of a 
wound. The armament, under his successor Anaxicrates, became so 
embarrassed for want of provisions that they abandoned the undertaking 
altogether, and went to fight the Phoenician and Cilician fleet near Salamis 


in Cyprus. They were here victorious, first on sea and afterwards on land, 
though probably not on the same day, as at the Eurymedon ; after which 
they returned home, followed by the sixty ships which had gone to Egypt 
for the purpose of aiding Amyrtaeus. 


From this time forward no further operations were undertaken by Athens 
and her confederacy against the Persians. And it appears that a convention 
was concluded between them, whereby the Great King on his part promised 
two things : To leave free, undisturbed, and untaxed, the Asiatic maritime 
Greeks, not sending troops within a given distance of the coast : To refrain 
from sending any ships of war either westward of Phaselis (others place the 
boundary at the Chelidonean islands, rather more to the westward) or within 
the Cyanean rocks at the confluence of the Thracian Bosporus with the 
Euxine. On their side the Athenians agreed to leave him in undisturbed 
possession of Cyprus and Egypt. This was called the Peace of Callias. 


We may believe in the reality of this treaty between Athens and Persia, 
improperly called the Cimonian Treaty : improperly, since not only was it 
concluded after the death of Cimon, but the Athenian victories by which it 
was immediately brought on, were gained after his death. Nay more — the 
probaljility is, that if Cimon had lived, it would not have been concluded at 
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all. For his interest as well as his glory led him to prosecute the war against 
Persia, since he was no match for his rival Pericles either as a statesman or 
as an orator, and could only maintain his popularity by the same means 
whereby he had earned it — victories and plunder at the cost of the 
Persians. His death ensured more complete ascendency to Pericles whose 
policy and character were of a cast altogether opposite. 


THE CONFEDERACY BECOMES AN EMPIRE 


Athens was now at peace both abroad and at home, under the administration 
of Pericles, with a great empire, a great fleet, and a great accumulated 
treasure. The common fund collected from the contributions of the 
confederates, and originally deposited at Delos, had before this time been 
transferred to the Acropolis at Athens. At what precise time such transfer 
took place, we cannot state : nor are we enabled to assign the successive 
stages whereby the confederacy, chiefly with the free will of its own 
members, became transformed from a body of armed and active warriors 
under the guidance of Athens, into disarmed and passive tribute-payers 
defended by the military force of Athens : from allies free, meeting at 
Delos, and self-determining into subjects isolated, sending their annual 
tribute, and awaiting Athenian orders. But it would appear that the change 
had been made before this time. Some of the more resolute of the allies had 
tried to secede, but Athens had coerced them by force, and reduced them to 
the condition of tribute-payers without ships or defence ; and Chios, 
Lesbos, and Samos were now the only allies free and armed on the original 
footing. Every successive change of an armed ally into a tributary, every 
subjugation of a seceder, tended of course to cut down the numbers, and 
enfeeble the authority of the Delian synod ; and, what was still worse, it 
materially altered the reciprocal relation and feelings both of Athens and 
her allies — exalting the former into something like a despot, and degrading 
the lat-ter into mere passive subjects. 


Of course the palpable manifestation of the change must have been the 
transfer of the confederate fund from Delos to Athens. The only 
circumstance which we know respecting this transfer is, that it was 
proposed by the Samians — the second power in the confederacy, inferior 
only to Athens, and least of all likely to favour any job or sinister purpose 
of the Athenians. 


Such transition, arising spontaneously out of the character and 
circumstances of the confederates themselves, was thus materially 
forwarded by the acquisitions of Athens extraneous to the confederacy. She 
was now not merely the first maritime state in Greece, but perhaps equal to 
Sparta even in land-power, possessing in her alliance Megara, Baotia, 


Phocis, Locris, together with Achaia and Troezen in the Peloponnesus. 
Large as this aggregate already was, both at sea and on land, yet the 
magnitude of the annual tribute, and still more the character of the 
Athenians themselves, superior to all Greeks in that combination of energy 
and discipline which is the grand cause of progress, threatened still further 
increase. Occupying the Megarian harbour of Pegse, the Athenians had full 
means of naval action on both sides of the Corinthian isthmus : but what 
was Of still greater importance to them, by their possession of the Megarid 
and of the high lands of Geranea, they could restrain any land-force from 
marching out of the Peloponnesus, and were thus (considering besides their 
mastery at sea) completely unassailable in Attica. Ever since the repulse of 
Xerxes, Athens had been advancing in 
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an uninterrupted course of power and prosperity at home, as well as of 
victory and ascendency abroad — to which there was no exception except 
the ruinous enterprise in Egypt. 


Looking at the position of Greece therefore about 448 B.C. — after the 
conclusion of five years’ truce between the Peloponnesians and Athens, and 
of the so-called Cimonian Peace between Persia and Athens — a discerning 
Greek might well calculate upon further aggrandisement of this imperial 
state as the tendency of the age ; and accustomed as every Greek was to the 
conception of separate town-autonomy as essential to a freeman and a 
citizen, such prospect could not but inspire terror and aversion. The 
sympathy of the Peloponnesians for the islanders and ultra-maritime states, 
who constituted the original confederacy of Athens, was not considerable. 
But when the Dorian island of “gina was subjugated also, and passed into 
the condition of a defenceless tributary, they felt the blow sorely on every 
ground. The ancient celebrity, and eminent service rendered at the battle of 
Salamis, of this memorable island, had not been able to protect it ; while 
those great jEginetan families, whose victories at the sacred festival-games 
Pindar celebrates in a large proportion of his odes, would spread the 


language of complaint and indignation throughout their numerous ” guests ” 
in every Hellenic city. Of course, the same anti-Athenian feeling would 
pervade those Peloponnesian states which had been engaged in actual 
hostility with Athens — Corinth, Sicyon, Epidaurus, etc., as well as Sparta, 
the once-recognised head of Hellas, but now tacitly degraded from her pre- 
eminence, baffled in her projects respecting Bceotia, and exposed to the 
burning of her port at Gythiura without being able even to retaliate upon 
Attica. Putting all those circumstances together, we may comprehend the 
powerful feeling of dislike and apprehension now diffused so widely over 
Greece against the upstart despot-city ; whose ascendency, newly acquired, 
maintained by superior force, and not recognised as legitimate, threatened 
nevertheless still further increase. Sixteen years hence, this same sentiment 
will be found exploding into the Peloponnesian War. But it became rooted 
in the Greek mind during the period which we have now reached, when 
Athens was much more formidable than she had come to be at the 
commencement of that war : nor shall we thoroughly appreciate the ideas of 
that later period, unless we take them as handed down from the earlier date 
of the five years’ truce (about 451-446 B.C.). 


COMMENCEMENT OF DECLINE 


Formidable as the Athenian empire both really was and appeared to be, 
however, this widespread feeling of antipathy proved still stronger, so that 
instead of the threatened increase, the empire underwent a most material 
diminution. This did not arise from the attack of open enemies ; for during 
the five years’ truce, Sparta undertook only one movement, and that not 
against Attica : she sent troops to Delphi, in an expedition dignified with 
the name of the Sacred War — expelled the Phocians, who had assumed to 
themselves the management of the temple — and restored it to the native 
Delphians. To this the Athenians made no direct opposition, but as soon as 
the Lacedtemonians were gone, they themselves marched thither and placed 
the temple again in the hands of the Phocians, who were then their allies. 
The Delphians were members of the Phocian league, and there was a 
dispute of old standing as to the administration of the temple — whether it 
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belonged to them separately or to the Phocians collectively. The favour of 
those who administered it counted as an element of considerable moment in 
Grecian politics ; the sympathies of the leading Delphians led them to 
embrace the side of Sparta, but the Athenians now hoped to counteract this 
tendency by means of their preponderance in Phocis. We are not told that 
the Lacedaemonians took any ulterior step in consequence of their views 
being frustrated by Athens — a significant evidence of the politics of that 
day. 


The blow which brought down the Athenian empire from this its greatest 
exaltation was struck by the subjects themselves. The Athenian ascendency 
over BcBotia, Phocis, Locris, and Euboea, was maintained, not by means of 
garrisons, but through domestic parties favourable to Athens, and a suitable 
form of government — just in the same way as Sparta maintained her 
influence over her Peloponnesian allies. After the victory of CEnophyta, the 


Athenians had broken up the governments in the Boeotian cities established 
by Sparta before the battle of Tanagra, and converted them into democracies 
at Thebes and elsewhere. Many of the previous leading men had thus been 
sent into exile ; and as the same process had taken place in Phocis and 
Locris, there was at this time a considerable aggregate body of exiles, 
Boeotian, Phocian, Locrian, Euboean, ^ginetan, etc., all bitterly hostile to 
Athens, and ready to join in any attack upon her power. We learn further 
that the democracy established at Thebes after the battle of CEnophyta was 
ill conducted and disorderly, which circumstance laid open Bffiotia still 
further to the schemes of assailants on the watch for every weak point. 
These various exiles, all joining their forces and concerting measures with 
their partisans in the interior, succeeded in mastering Orchomenos, 
Chseronea, and some other less important places in Boeotia. 


The Athenian general Tolmides marched to expel them, with one thousand 
Athenian hoplites and an auxiliary body of allies. It appears that this march 
was undertaken in haste and rashness. The hoplites of Tolmides principally 
youthful volunteers and belonging to the best families of Athens, disdained 
the enemy too much to await a larger and more commanding force : nor 
would the people listen even to Pericles, when he admonished them that the 
march would be full of hazard, and adjured them not to attempt it without 
greater numbers as well as greater caution. Fatally indeed were his 
predictions justified. Though Tolmides was successful in his first enterprise 
— the recapture of Cha3ronea, wherein he placed a garrison — yet in his 
march, probably incautious and disorderly, when departing from that place, 
he was surprised and attacked unawares, near Coronea, by the united body 
of exiles and their partisans. 


No defeat in Grecian history was ever more complete or ruinous. Tolmides 
himself was slain, together with many of the Athenian hoplites, while a 
large number of them were taken prisoners. In order to recover these 
prisoners, who belonged to the best families in the city, the Athenians 
submitted to a convention whereby they agreed to evacuate Bceotia 
altogether : in all the cities of that country the exiles were restored, the 
democratical government overthrown, and Boeotia was transformed from 
an ally of Athens into her bitter enemy. Long indeed did the fatal issue of 
this action dwell in the memory of the Athenians, and inspire them with an 


apprehension of Boeotian superiority in heavy armour on land. But if the 
hoplites under Tolmides had been all slain on the field, their death would 
probably have been avenged and Baiotia would not have been lost — 
whereas in the case of Hving citizens, the Athenians deemed no sacrifice 
too great to redeem them. 
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We shall discover hereafter in the Lacedsemonians a feeling very similar, 
respecting their brethren captured at Sphacteria. 


The calamitous consequences of this defeat came upon Athens in thick and 
rapid succession. The united exiles, having carried their point in Boeotia, 
proceeded to expel the philo-Athenian government both from Phocis and 
Locris, and to carry the flame of revolt into Euboea. To this important 
island Pericles himself proceeded forthwith, at the head of a powerful force 
; but before he had time to complete the reconquest, he was summoned 
home by news of a still more formidable character. The Megarians had 
revolted from Athens. By a conspiracy previously planned, a division of 
hoplites from Corinth, Sicyon, and Epidaurus, was already admitted as 
garrison into their city : the Athenian soldiers who kept watch over the 
Long Walls had been overpowered and slain, except a few who escaped into 
the fortified port of Nistea. As if to make the Athenians at once sensible 
how seriously this disaster affected them, by throwing open the road over 
Geranea, Plistoanax, king of Sparta, was announced as already on his march 
for an invasion of Attica. He did in truth conduct an army, of mixed 
Lacedaemonians and Peloponnesian allies, into Attica, as far as the 
neighbourhood of Eleusis and the Thriasian plain. He was a very young 
man, so that a Spartan of mature years, Cleandridas, had been attached to 
him by the ephors as adju-tant and counsellor. Pericles, it is said, persuaded 
both the one and the other, by means of large bribes, to evacuate Attica 
without advancing to Athens. We may fairly doubt whether they had force 


enough to adventure so far into the interior, and we shall hereafter observe 
the great precautions with which Archidamus thought it necessary to 
conduct his invasion, during the first year of the Peloponnesian War, though 
at the head of a more commanding force. Nevertheless, on their return, the 
Lacedaemonians, believing that they might have achieved it, found both of 
them guilty of corruption. Both were banished : Cleandridas never came 
back, and Plistoanax himself lived for a long time in sanctuary near the 
temple of Athene at Tegea, until at length he procured his restoration by 
tampering with the Pythian priestess, and by bringing her bought 
admonitions to act upon the authorities at Sparta. 


So soon as the Lacedaemonians had retired from Attica, Pericles returned 
with his forces to Euboea, and reconquered the island completely. With that 
caution which always distinguished him as a military man, so opposite to 
the fatal rashness of Tolmides, he took with him an overwhelming force of 
fifty triremes and five thousand hoplites. He admitted most of the Euboean 
towns to surrender, altering the government of Chalcis by the expulsion of 
the wealthy oligarchy called the hippobotoe. But the inhabitants of Histiaea 
at the north of the island, who had taken an Athenian merchantman and 
massacred all the crew, were more severely dealt with, the free population 
being all or in great part expelled, and the land distributed among Athenian 
cleruchs or out-settled citizens. 


Yet the reconquest of Euboea was far from restoring Athens to the position 
which she had occupied before the fatal engagement of Coronea. Her land- 
empire was irretrievably gone, together with her recently acquired influence 
over the Delphian oracle; and she reverted to her former condition of an 
exclusively maritime potentate. Moreover, the precarious hold which she 
possessed over unwilling allies had been demonstrated in a manner likely to 
encourage similar attempts among her maritime subjects ; attempts which 
would now be seconded by Peloponnesian armies invading Attica. The fear 
of such a combination of embarrassments, and especially of an irresistible 
enemy carrying ruin over the flourishing territory round Eleusis and Athens, 
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was at this moment predominant in the Athenian mind. We shall find 
Pericles, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War fourteen years 
afterwards, exhausting all his persuasive force, and not succeeding without 
great difficulty, in prevailing upon his countrymen to endure the hardship of 
invasion— even in defence of their maritime empire, and when events had 
been gradually so ripening ?,s to render the prospect of war familiar, if not 
inevitable. But the late series of misfortunes had burst upon them so rapidly 
and unexpectedly, as to discourage even Athenian confidence, and to render 
the prospect of continued war full of gloom and danger. The prudence of 
Pericles would doubtless counsel the surrender of their remaining landed 
possessions or alliances, which had now become unprofitable, in order to 
purchase peace ; but we may be sure that nothing short of extreme 
temporary despondency could have induced the Athenian assembly to listen 
to such advice, and to accept the inglorious peace which followed. A truce 
for thirty years was concluded with Sparta and her allies, in the beginning 
of 445 B.C., whereby Athens surrendered Nissea, Pegse, Achaia, and 
Troezen — thus abandoning the Peloponnesus altogether, and leaving the 
Megarians (with their full territory and their two ports) to be included 
among the Peloponnesian allies of Sparta. 


It was to the Megarians, especially, that the altered position of Athens after 
this truce was owing : it was their secession from Attica and junction with 
the Peloponnesians, which laid open Attica to invasion. Hence arose the 
deadly hatred on the part of the Athenians towards Megara, manifested 
during the ensuing years — a sentiment the more natural, as Megara had 
spontaneously sought the alliance of Athens a few years before as a 
protection against the Corinthians, and had then afterwards, without any 
known ill-usage on the part of Athens, broken off from the alliance and 
become her enemy, with the fatal consequence of rendering her vulnerable 
on the land-side. Under such circumstances we shall not be surprised to find 
the antipathy of the Athenians against Megara strongly pronounced, 
insomuch that the system of exclusion which they adopted against her was 
among the most prominent causes of the Peloponnesian War.<? 


THE GREATNESS OF PERICLES 


Athens now rested six years, unengaged in any hostilities ; a longer interval 
of perfect peace than she had before known in above forty years elapsed 
since she rose from her ashes after the Persian invasion. It is a wonderful 
and singular phenomenon in the history of mankind, little accounted for by 
anything recorded by ancient, or imagined by modern writers, that, during 
this period of turbulence, in a commonwealth whose whole population in 
free subjects amounted scarcely to thirty thousand families, art, science, 
fine taste, and politeness should have risen to that perfection which has 
made Athens the mistress of the world through all succeeding ages. Some 
sciences indeed have been carried higher in modern times, and art has put 
forth new branches, of which some have given new helps to science : but 
Athens, in that age, reached a perfection of taste that no country has since 
surpassed ; but on the contrary all have looked up to, as a polar star, by 
which, after sinking in the deepest barbarism, taste has been guided in its 
restoration to splendour, and the observation of which will probably ever be 
the surest preservative against its future corruption and decay. 
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One great point of the policy of Pericles was to keep the people always 
either amused or employed. During peace an exercising squadron of sixty 
trireme galleys was sent out for eight months in every year. Nor was this 
without a further use than merely engaging the attention of the people, and 
maintaining the navy in vigour. He sometimes took the command in per-son 
: and, sailing among the distant dependencies of the empire, settled disputes 
between them, and confirmed the power and extended the influence of 
Athens. The jEgean and the Propontis did not bound his voyages : he 
penetrated into the Euxine ; and finding the distant Grecian settlement of 
Sinope divided between Timesileus, who affected the tyranny, and an 
opposing party, he left there Lamachus with thirteen ships, and a land-force 
with whose assistance to the popular side the tyrant and those of his faction 


were expelled. The justice of what followed may indeed appear 
questionable. Their houses and property, apportioned into six hundred lots, 
were offered to so many Athenian citizens ; and volunteers were not 
wanting to accept the offer, and settle at Sinope. To disburden the 
government at home, by providing advantageous establishments, in distant 
parts, for the poor and discontented among the sovereign citizens of Athens, 
was a policy more than once resorted to by Pericles. It was during his 
administration, in the year, according to Diodorus, in which the Thirty 
Years’ Truce was concluded, that the deputation came from the Thessalian 
adventurers who had been expelled by the Crotoniats from their attempted 
establishment in the deserted territory of Sybaris, in consequence of which, 
under his patronage, the colony was settled with which the historian 
Herodotus then, and afterward the orator Lysias, passing to Thurii, both 
established themselves there. 


A GREEK FEDERATION PLANNED 


Plutarch has attributed to Pericles a noble project, unnoticed by any earlier 
extant author, but worthy of his capacious mind, and otherwise also bearing 
some characters of authenticity and truth. It was no less than to unite all 
Greece under one great federal government, of which Athens shouUI be the 
capital. But the immediate and direct avowal of such a purpose would be 
likely to raise jealousies so numerous and extensive as to form insuperable 
obstacles to the execution. The religion of the nation was that alone in 
which the Grecian people universally claimed a clear common interest; and 
even in this every town and almost every family claimed something 
peculiar to itself. In the vehemence of public alarm, during the Persian 
invasion, vows had been, in some places, made to the gods for sacrifices, to 
an extent beyond what the votaries, when blessed with deliverance beyond 
hope, were able to perform; and some temples, destroyed by the invaders, 
were not yet restorecl; probably because the means of those in whose 
territories they had stood were deficient. Taking these circumstances then 
for his ground, Pericles proposed that a congress of deputies from every 
republic of the nation should be assembled at Athens, for the purpose first 
of inquiring concerning vows for the safety of Greece yet unperformed, and 
temples, injured by the barbarians, not yet restored; and then of proceeding 
to concert measures for the lasting security of navigation in the Grecian 
seas, and for the preservation of peace by land also between all the states 
composing the Greek nation. The naval question, but still more the ruin 
which, in the Persian invasion, had befallen northern Greece, and especially 
Attica, while Peloponnesus had felt nothing of its evils, gave pretensions for 
Athens to 
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take the lead in the business. On the motion of Pericles, a decree of the 
Athenian people directed the appointment of ministers to invite every 
Grecian state to send its deputies. Plutarch, rarely attentive to political 


information, has not at all indicated what attention was shown, or what 
participation proposed, for Lacedtemon. His prejudices indeed we find very 
generally adverse to the Lacedaemonian government, and favouring the 
Athenian democracy. But, judging from tlie friendsliip wliich, according to 
the authentic information of Thucydides, subsisted between Pericles and 
Archidamus, king of Lacedaimon, through life, it is little likely that, in 
putting forward the project for the peace of Greece, Pericles would have 
proposed anything derogatory to the just weight and dignity of Sparta ; 
which indeed would have been, with peace the pretence, only putting 
forward a project of contest. 


Pericles, when he formed his coalition with Cimon, seems to have entered 
heartily into the enlarged views of that great man; and, with the hope that, 
through their coalition, both the oligarchical and the democratical powers in 
Athens might be iicld justly balanced, had early in view to establish the 
peace of Greece on a union between Athens and Lacedccmon. It is however 
evident, from the narrative of Thucydides, that Archidamus rarely could 
direct the measures of the Lacedaemonian government. On a view of all 
information, then, it may seem probable that the project of Pericles was 
concerted with Archidamus; and that the opposition of those in 
Lacedsemon, of an adverse faction concurred with opposition from those in 
Athens, Avho apprehended injury to their interests from a new coalition 
with the aristocratical party, to compel the great projector to abandon his 
magnificent and beneficent purpose./ 


Ruins of Halli.ktu.i 


CHAPTER XXV. ATHENS AT WAR 


Peace between Lacedtemon and Athens was indispensable towards the 
(juiet of the rest of the nation, but, in the want of such a union as Pericles 
had projected, was unfortunately far from being insured ; and, when war 
began anywhere, though among the most distant settlements of the Grecian 
people, how far it might extend Avas not to be foreseen. A dispute between 


two Asiatic states of the Athenian confederacy led Athens into a war which 
greatly endangered the truce made for thirty years, when it had scarcely 
lasted six. Miletus and Samos, each claiming the sovereignty of Priene, 
originally a free Grecian commonwealth, asserted their respective 
pretensions by arms. The Milesians, not till they were suffering under 
defeat, applied to Athens for redress, as of a flagrant injury done them. The 
usual feuds within every Grecian state furnished assistance to their clamour 
; for, the aristocracy prevailing at that time in Samos, the leaders of the 
democratical party joined the enemies of their country in accusing the 
proceedings of its government before the Athenian people. 


THE SAMIAN WAIl 


The opposition at Athens maliciously imputed the measures following to 
the weak compliance of Pericles with the solicitations of Aspasia in favour 
of her native city ; but it appears clearly, from Thucydides, that no such 
motive was needful : the Athenian government would of course take 
cognisance of the cause ; and, as miglit be expected, a requisition was sent 
to the Samian administration to answer, by deputies at Athens, to the 
charges urged against them. The Samians, unwilling to submit their claim to 
the arbitration of those who they knew were always systematically adverse 
to the aristocratical interest, refused to send deputies. A fleet of forty 
trireme galleys however brought them to immediate submission ; their 
government was changed to a democracy, in which those who had headed 
the opposition of course took the lead ; and to insure permanent 
acquiescence from the aristocratical party, fifty men and fifty boys, of the 
first families of the island, were taken as hostages, and placed under an 
Athenian guard in the island of Lemnos. 


What Herodotus mentions, as an observation applicable generally, we may 
readily believe was on this occasion experienced in Samos, ” that the ‘ 
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lower people were most unpleasant associates to the nobles.” A number of 
these, unable to support the oppression to which they found themselves 
exposed, quitted the island, and applied to Pissuthnes, satrap of Sardis. The 
project of conquering Greece by arms appears to have been abandoned by 
the Persian government ; but the urgency for constantly watching its 
politics, and interfering, as occasion might offer, with a view to the safety,- 


if not to the extension, of the western border of the empire, was obvious ; 
and it appears that the western satraps were instructed accordingly. The 
Samian refugees were favourably received by Pissuthnes. They 
corresponded with many of their party yet remaining in the island, and they 
engaged in their interest the city of Byzantium, itself a subject ally of 
Athens. Collecting then about seven hundred auxiliary soldiers, they 
crossed by night the narrow channel which separates Samos froui the 
continent, and, being joined by their friends, they surprised and 
overpowered the new administration. Without delay they proceeded to 
Lemnos, and so well conducted their enterprise that they carried off their 
hostages, together with the Athenian guard set over them. To win then more 
effectually the favour of the satrap, the Athenian prisoners were presented 
to him. Assured of assistance from Byzantium, being also not without hopes 
from Lacedsemon, they prepared to prosecute their success by immediately 
undertaking an expedition against Miletus. 


Information of these transactions arriving quickly at Athens, Pericles, with 
nine others, according to the ancient military constitution, joined with him 
in command, hastened to Samos with a fleet of sixty trireme galleys. 
Pericles met the Samian fleet and defeated it. He debarked his infantry on 
the island of Samos, and laid siege to the city by land and sea. 


In the ninth month from the commencement of the siege, it capitulated : the 
ships of war were surrendered, the fortifications were destroyed, the 
Samians bound themselves to the payment of a sum of money by instalment 
for the expenses of the war, and gave hostages as pledges of their fidelity to 
the sovereign commonwealth of Athens. The Byzantines, not waiting the 
approach of the coercing fleet, sent their request to be readmitted to their 
former terms of subjection, which was granted. 


This rebellion, alarming and troublesome at the time to the administration 
of Athens, otherwise little disturbed the internal peace of the 
commonwealth; and, in the event, contributed rather to strengthen its 
command over its dependencies. Pericles took occasion from it to acquire 
fresh popularity. On the return of the armament to Athens the accustomed 
solemnities, in honour of those who had fallen in the war, were performed 
with new splendour; and, in speaking the funeral oration, he exerted the 


powers of his eloquence very highly to the gratification of the people. As he 
descended from the hema‘ the stand whence orations were delivered to the 
people, the women presented him with chaplets ; an idea derived from the 
ceremonies of the public games, where the crowning with a chaplet was the 
distinction of the victors, and, as something approaching to divine honour, 
was held among the highest tokens of admiration, esteem, and respect. 


THE WAR WITH COKCYRA 


The threatened renewal of general war in Greece having been obviated by 
the determination of the Peloponnesian congress not to interfere between 
the Athenians and their Asiatic allies, peace prevailed during the next three 
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years after tlie submission of the Samiaus ; or, if hostilities occurred 
anywhere, they were of so little importance that no account of them 
remains. A fatal spark then, raising fire in a corner of the country hitherto 
little within the notice of history, the blaze rapidly spread over the whole 
with inextin-guishable fury ; insomuch that the further history of Greece, 
with some splendid episodes, is chietly a tale of calamities, which the 
nation, in ceaseless exertions of misdirected valour and genius, brought 
upon itself. 


The island of Corcyra had been occupied, in an early age, by a colony from 
Corinth. The political connection of colonies Avith the mother-country will 
always depend upon their respective strength ; and the Grecian colonies, all 
having been the offspring of very small states, in many instances acquired 
more than the parent’s force. Corcyra, already populous, had not yet 
entirely broken its connection with Corinth, when the resolution was taken 
by its government to settle a colony on the |Uyrian coast. An embassy was 
therefore sent, in due form, to desire a Corinthian for the leader. Phaleus, of 
a family boasting its descent from Hercules, was accordingly appointed to 
that honour : some Corinthians and others of Dorian race accompanied him 
; and Phaleus thus became the nominal founder of Epidamnus, which was 
however considered as a Corcyrsean, not a Corinthian colony. 


But in process of time Epidamnus, growing populous and wealthy, followed 
the example of its mother-country, asserted independency, and maintained 
the claim. Like most other Grecian cities, it was then, during many years, 


torn by sedition ; and a war supervening with the neighbouring barbarians, 
it fell much from its former flourishing state. But the spirit of faction 
remaining in spite of misfortune untamed, the commonalty at length 
expelled all the higher citizens. These, finding refuge among the Illyrians, 
engaged with them in a predatory war, which was unremittingly carried on 
against the city by land and sea. Unable thus to rest, and almost to subsist, 
the Epidamnians in possession requested assistance from Corcyra. This 
humble supplication however being rejected, they hastened a deputation to 
Corinth. 


Fortunately for their object, though peace had not yet been broken, yet 
animosity between Corinth and Corcyra had so risen that the Corcyrteans, 
who had long refused political dependency, now denied to the Corinthians 
all those honours and compliments usually paid by Grecian colonies to their 
parent states. Under stimulation thus from affront, and with encouragement 
from the oracle, the prospect of an acquisition of dominion was too 
tempting, and the proposal of the Epidamnians was accepted. But Corinth 
had at this time only thirty ships of war, whereas Corcyra was able to put to 
sea near four times the number ; being, next to Athens, the most powerful 
maritime state of Greece. Application for naval assistance was therefore 
made to the republics with which Corinth was most bound in friendship, 
and thus more than forty vessels were obtained. It had been the settled 
policy of the Corcyraeans, islanders and strong at sea, to engage in no 
alliances. They had avoided both the Peloponnesian and the Athenian 
confederacy ; and hitherto with this policy they had prospered. But, alarmed 
now at the combination formed against them, and fearing it might still be 
extended, they sent ambassadors to Lacedsemon and Sicyon ; who 
prevailed so far that ministers from those two states accompanied them to 
Corinth, as mediators in the existing differences. In presence of these the 
Corcyrsean ambassadors proposed to submit the matters in dispute to the 
arbitration of any Peloponnesian states, or to the Delphian oracle, which the 
Corinthians had supposed already favourable to them. The Corinthians 
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however, now prepared for war, and apparently persuaded that neither 
Lacedaemon nor Sicyon would take any active part against them, refused to 
treat upon any equal terms, and the Corcyraean ambassadors departed (435 
B.C.)- 


The Corinthians then hastened to use the force they had collected. The 
Corcyrseans had manned those of their ships which were already equipped, 
and hastily prepared some of those less in readiness, when their herald 
returned, bearing no friendly answer. With eighty galleys then they quitted 
their port, met the enemy off Actium, and gained a complete victory, 
destroying fifteen ships. Returning to Corcyra, they erected their trophy on 
the headland of Leucirame, and they immediately put to death all their 
prisoners, except the Corinthians, whom, as pledges, they kept in bonds. 
Epidamnus surrendered to their forces on the same day. 


The opportunities now open, for both revenge and profit, were not 
neglected by the Corcyrseans. During that year, unopposed on the sea, there 
was scarcely an intermission of their smaller enterprises ; by some of which 
they gained booty, by others only gave alarm, but by all together greatly 
distressed the Corinthians and their allies (434 B.C.). 


But since their misfortune off Actium the Corinthians had been 
unremittingly assiduous in repairing their loss, and in preparing to revenge 
it. Triremes were built, all necessaries for a fleet were largely collected, 
rowers were engaged throughout Peloponnesus, and where else in any part 
of Greece they could be obtained for hire. The Corcyrseans, informed of 
these measures, notwithstanding their past success were uneasy with the 
consideration that their commonwealth stood single, while their enemies 
were members of an extensive confederacy ; of which, though a part only 
had yet been induced to act, more powerful exertions were nevertheless to 
be apprehended. In this state of things it appeared necessary to abandon 
their ancient policy, and to seek alliances. Thucydides gives us to 
understand that they would have preferred the Peloponnesian to the 
Athenian confederacy ; induced, apparently, both by their kindred origin, 
and their kindred form of government. But they were precluded by the 
circumstances of the existing war, Corinth being one of the most 
considerable members of the Peloponnesian confederacy ; and it was 


beyond hope that Lacedaemon could be engaged in measures hostile to so 
old and useful an ally. It was therefore finally resolved to send an embassy 
to Athens. As soon as the purpose of the Corcyrseans was known at 

Corinth, ambassadors were sent thence to Athens to remonstrate against it. 


The Athenian people were assembled to receive the two embassies, each of 
which, in presence of the other, made its proposition in a formal oration. 
The point to be determined was highly critical for Athens. A truce existed, 
but not a peace, with a confederacy inferior in naval force, but far superior 
by land ; and Attica, a continental territory, was open to attack by land. But 
next to Athens Corcyra was the most powerful niaritime republic ; and to 
prevent the accession of its strength, through alliance, or through conquest, 
to the Peloponnesian confederacy, was, for the Athenian people, highly 
important. In the articles of the truce moreover it was expressly stipulated, 
that any Grecian state, not yet a member of either confederacy, might at 
pleasure be admitted to either. But, notwithstanding this, it was little less 
than certain that, in the present circumstances, an alliance with Corcyra 
must lead to a rupture with the Peloponnesians ; and this consideration 
occasioned much suspense in the minds of the Athenians. Twice the 
assembly was held to debate the question. On the first day, the arguments 
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[433 B.C.] of the Corintliiaii ambassadors had so far effect that nothing was 
decided : on the second, the spirit of ambition, ordinary in democracy, 
prevailed, and the question was carried for alliance with Corcyra. 


Meanwhile the earnestness with which the Corinthians persevered in their 
purpose of prosecuting war against the Corcyraeans, now to be supported 
by the power of Athens, appears to mark confidence in support, on their 
side, from the Lacedsemonian confederacy ; some members of which 
indeed were evidently of ready zeal. The Corinthians increased their own 
trireme galleys to ninety. The Eleans, resenting the burning of Cyllene, had 
exerted themselves in naval preparation, and sent ten triremes completely 
manned to join them. Assistance from Megara, Leucas, and Ambracia made 
their whole fleet a hundred and fifty : the crews would hardly be less than 


forty thousand men. With this large force they sailed to Chi-merium, a port 
of Thesprotia, over against Corcyra, where, according to the practice of the 
Greeks, they formed their naval camp. 


The Athenian government meanwhile, desirous to confirm their new 
alliance, yet still anxious to avoid a rupture with the Peloponnesian 
confederacy, had sent ten triremes to Corcyra, under the command of 
Lacedsemonius, son of Cimon ; but with orders not to fight, unless a 
descent were made on the island, or any of its towns were attacked. The 
Corcyraeans, on receiving intelligence that the enemy was approaching, put 
to sea with a hundred and ten triremes, exclusive of the Athenian, and 
formed their naval camp on one of the small islets called Sybota, the Sow- 
leas or Sow-pastures, between their own island and the main. Their land- 
forces at the same time, with a thousand auxiliaries from Zacynthus, 
encamped on the headland of Leucimme in Corcyra, to be prepared against 
invasion ; while on the opposite coast of the continent the barbarians, long 
since friendly to Corinth, assembled in large number. The Corinthians 
however, moving in the night, perceived in the dawn the Corcyrsean fleet 
approaching. Both prepared immediately to engage. 


So great a number of sliips had never before met in any action between 
Greeks and Greeks. The onset was vigorous ; and the battle was maintained, 
on either side, with much courage but little skill. Both Corcyrsean and 
Corinthian ships were equipped in the ancient manner, very inartificially. 
The decks were crowded with soldiers, some heavy -armed, some with 
missile weapons ; and the action, in the eye of the Athenians, trained in the 
discipline of Themistocles, resembled a battle of infantry rather than a sea- 
fight. Once engaged, the number and throng of the vessels made free 
motion impossible : nor was there any attempt at the rapid evolution of the 
diec-plus, as it was called, for piercing the enemy’s line and dashing away 
his oars, the great objects of the improved naval tactics ; but the event 
depended, as of old, chiefly upon the heavy-armed soldiers who fought on 
the decks. Tumult and confusion thus prevailing everywhere, 
Lacedsemonius, restrained by his orders from fighting, gave yet some 
assistance to the Corcyraeans, by showing himself wherever he saw them 
particularly pressed, and alarming their enemies. The Corcyraeans were, in 
the left of their line, successful : twenty of their ships put to flight the 


Megarians and Ambracians who were opposed to them, pursued to the 
shore, and, debarking, plundered and burnt the naval camp. But the 
Corinthians, in tlie other wing, had meanwhile been gaining an advantage 
which became decisive through the imprudent forwardness of the victorious 
Corcyneans. The Athenians now endeavoured, by more effectual assistance 
to their allies, to prevent a total rout ; but disorder was already too 
prevalent, and advantage of 
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numbers too great against them. The Corinthians pressed their success ; the 
Corcyrseans fled, the Athenians became mingled among them ; and in the 
confusion of a running fight acts of hostility passed between the Athenians 
and Corinthians. The defeated however soon reached their own shore, 
whither the conquerors did not think proper to follow. 


In the action several galleys had been sunk ; most by the Corinthians, but 
some by the victorious part of the Corcyrsean fleet. The crews had recourse, 
as usual, to their boats ; and it was common for the conquerors, when they 
could seize any of these, to take them in tow and make the men prisoners : 
but the Corinthians, in the first moment of success, gave uo quarter ; and, 
unaware of the disaster of the right of their fleet, in the hurry and confusion 
of the occasion, not easily distinguishing between Greeks and Greeks, 
inadvertently destroyed many of their unfortunate friends. When pursuit 
ceased, and they had collected whatever could be recovered of the wrecks 
and the dead, they carried them to a desert harbour, not distant, on the 
Thesprotian coast, called, like the neighbouring islets, Sybota : and 
depositing them under the care of their barbarian allies, who were there 
encamped, they returned, on the afternoon of the same day, with the 
purpose of renewing attack upon the Corcyrsean fleet. 


The Corcyreeans meanwhile had been considering the probable 
consequences of leaving the enemy masters of the sea. They dreaded 
descents upon their island, and consequent ravage of their lands. The return 


of their victorious squadron gave them new spirits : Lacedsemonius 
encouraged them with assurance that, since hostilities had already passed, 
he would no longer scruple to afford them his utmost support ; and they 
resolved upon the bold measure of quitting their port and, though evening 
was already approaching, again giving the enemy battle. Instantly they 
proceeded to put this in execution. The paean, the song of battle, was 
already sung, when the Corinthians began suddenly to retreat. The 
Corcyrseans were at a loss immediately to account for this ; but presently 
they discovered a squadron coming round a headland, which had concealed 
it longer from them than from the enemy. Still uncertain whether it might be 
friendly or hostile, they also retreated into their port ; but shortly, to their 
great joy, twenty triremes under Glaucon and Andocides, sent from Attica, 
in the apprehension that the small force under Lacedsemonius might be 
unequal to the occurring exigencies, took their station by them. 


Next day the Corcyrseans did not hesitate, with the thirty Athenian ships, 
for none of those under Lacedsemonius had suffered materially in the 
action, to show themselves off the harbour of Sybota, where the enemy lay, 
and offer battle. The Corinthians came out of the harbour, formed for 
action, and so rested. They were not desirous of risking an engagement 
against the increased strength of the enemy, but they could not remain 
conveniently in the station they had occupied, a desert shore, where they 
could neither refit their injured ships, nor recruit their stock of provisions ; 
and they were encumbered with more than a thousand prisoners ; a very 
inconvenient addition to the crowded complements of their galleys. Their 
object therefore was to return home : but they were apprehensive that the 
Athenians, holding the truce as broken by the action of the preceding day, 
would not allow an unmolested passage. It was therefore determined to try 
their disposition by sending a small vessel with a message to the Athenian 
commanders, without the formality of a herald. This was a service not 
without danger. Those Corcyrseans, who were near enough to observe what 
passed, exclaimed, in the vehemence of their animosity, ” that the bearers 
should be 
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put to death ; ” which, considering them as enemies, would have been 
within the law of war of the Greeks. The Athenian commanders however 
thought proper to hold a different conduct. To the message delivered, which 
accused them of breaking the truce, by obstructing the passage of Corcyra, 
they replied that ” it was not their purpose to break the truce, but only to 
protect their allies. Wherever else the Corinthians chose to go, they might 
go without interruption from them ; but any attempt against Corcyra, or any 
of its possessions, would be resisted by the Athenians to the utmost of their 
power.” 


Upon receiving this answer, the Corinthians, after erecting a trophy at 
Sybota on the continent, proceeded homeward. In their way they took by 
stratagem Anactorium, a town at the mouth of the Ambracian Gulf, which 
had formerly been held in common by their commonwealth and the 
Corcyraeans ; and, leaving a garrison there, proceeded to Corinth. Of their 
prisoners they found near eight hundred had been slaves, and these they 
sold. The remainder, about two hundred and fifty, were strictly guarded, but 
otherwise treated with the utmost kindness. Among them were some of the 
first men of Corcyra ; and through these the Corinthians hoped, at some 
future opportunity, to recover their ancient interest and authority in the 
island. 


The Corcyrseans meanwhile had gratified themselves with the erection of a 
trophy on the island Sybota, as a claim of victory, in opposition to the 
Corinthian trophy on the continent. The Athenian fleet returned home ; and 
thus ended, without any treaty, that series of actions which is distinguished 
among Greek writers by the name of the Corcyraean, or, sometimes, the 
Corinthian war.i* 


THE WAR WITH POTIDiIEA AND MACEDONIA 


The Corinthians had incurred an immense cost, and taxed all their willing 
allies, only to leave their enemy stronger than she was before. From this 
time forward they considered the Thirty Years’ Truce as broken, and 
conceived a hatred, alike deadly and undisguised, against Athens ; so that 
the latter gained nothing by the moderation of her admirals in sparing the 


Corinthian fleet off the coast of Epirus. An opportunity was not long 
wanting for the Corinthians to strike a blow at their enemy, through one of 
her widespread dependencies. 


On the isthmus of that lesser peninsula called Pallene, which forms the 
westernmost of the three prongs of the greater Thracian peninsula called 
Chalcidice, between the Thermaic and the Strymonic gulfs, was situated the 
Dorian town of Potidsea, one of the tributary allies of Athens, but originally 
colonised from Corinth, and still maintaining a certain metropoli-tan 
allegiance towards the latter : insomuch that every year certain Corinthians 
were sent thither as magistrates under the title of Epidemiurgi. On various 
points of the neighbouring coast, also, there were several small towns 
belonging to the Chalcidians and Bottiieans, enrolled in like manner in the 
list of Athenian tributaries. The neighbouring inland territory, Mygdonia 
and Chalcidice, was held by the Macedonian king, Perdiccas, son of that 
Alexander who had taken part, fifty years before, in the expedition of 
Xerxes. These two princes appear gradually to have extended their 
dominions, after the ruin of Persian power in Thrace by the exertions of 
Athens, until at length they acquired all the territory between the rivers 
Axius and Strymon. Now Perdiccas had been for some time the friend and 
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ally of Athens; but there were other Macedonian princes, his brother Philip, 
and Derdas, holding independent principalities in the upper country, 
apparently on the higher course of the Axius near the Pseonian tribes, with 
whom he was in a state of dispute. These princes having been accepted as 
the allies of Athens, Perdiccas from that time became her active enemy, and 
it was from his intrigues that all the difficulties of Athens on that coast took 
their first origin. The Athenian empire was much less complete and secure 
over the seaports on the mainland than over the islands : for the former 
were always more or less dependent on any powerful land-neighbour, 
sometimes more dependent on him than upon the mistress of the sea ; and 
we shall find Athens herself cultivating assiduously the favour of Sitalces 


and other strong Thracian potentates, as an aid to her dominion over the 
seaports. Perdiccas immediately began to incite and aid the Chalcidians and 
Bottiseans to revolt from Athens, and the violent enmity against the latter, 
kindled in the bosoms of the Corinthians by the recent events at Corcyra, 
enabled him to extend the same projects to Potida3a. Not only did he send 
envoys to Corinth in order to concert measures for provoking the revolt of 
Potida/a, but also to Sparta, instigating the Peloponnesian league to a 
general declaration of war against Athens. And he further prevailed on 
many of the Chalcidian inhabitants to abandon their separate small town on 
the seacoast, for the purpose of joint residence at Olynthus, which was 
several stadia from the sea. Thus that town, as well as the Chalcidian 
interest, became much strengthened, while Perdiccas further assigned some 
territory near Lake Bolbe to contribute to the temporary maintenance of the 
concentrated population. 


The Athenians were not ignorant either of his hostile preparations or of the 
dangers which awaited them from Corinth after the Corcyrsean sea-fight 
immediately after which they sent to take precautions against the revolt of 
Potidsea ; requiring the inhabitants to take down their wall on the side of 
Pallene, so as to leave the town open on the side of the peninsula, or on 
what may be called the seaside, and fortified only towards the mainland — 
requiring them further both to deliver hostages and to dismiss the annual 
magistrates who came to them from Corinth. An Athenian armament of 
thirty triremes and one thousand hoplites, under Archestratus and ten 
others, despatched to act against Perdiccas in the Thermaic gulf, was 
directed at the same time to enforce these requisitions against Potidsea, and 
to repress any dispositions to revolt among the neighbouring Chalcidians. 
Immediately on receiving the requisitions, the Potidaans sent envoys both to 
Athens, for the purpose of evading and gaining time, and to Sparta, in 
conjunction with Corinth, in order to determine a Lacedsemonian invasion 
of Attica, in the event of Potidsea being attacked by Athens. From the 
Spartan authorities they obtained a distinct affirmative promise, in spite of 
the Thirty Years’ Truce still subsisting: at Athens they had no success, and 
they accordingly openly revolted (seemingly about midsummer 432 B.C.), 
at the same time that the armament under Archestratus sailed. Tlie 
Chalcidians and Bottia‘ans revolted also, at the express instigation of 
Corinth, accompanied by solemn oaths and promises of assistance. 


Archestratus with his fleet, on reaching the Thermaic gulf, found them all in 
proclaimed enmity, but was obliged to confine himself to the attack of 
Perdiccas in Macedonia, not having numbers enough to admit of a division 
of his force. He accordingly laid siege to Therma, in co-operation with the 
Macedonian troops from the upper country, under Philip and the brothers of 
Derdas ; after taking that place, he next proceeded to besiege Pydna. But it 
would probably have been wiser had he turned 
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his whole force instantly to the blockade of Potidasa ; for during the period 
of more than six weeks that he spent in the operations against Therma, the 
Corinthians conveyed to Potidaea a reinforcement of sixteen hundred 
hoplites and four hundred light-armed, partly their own citizens, partly 
Peloponnesians, hired for the occasion — under Aristeus, son of 
Adimantus, a man of such eminent popularity, both at Corinth and at 
Potidaea, that most of the soldiers volunteered on his personal account. 
Potidaea was thus put in a state of complete defence shortly after the news 
of its revolt reached Athens, and long before any second armament could be 
sent to attack it. A second armament, however, was speedily sent forth — 
forty triremes and two thousand Athenian hoplites under Callias, son of 
Calliades, with four other commanders — who on reaching the Thermaic 
gulf, joined the former body at the siege of Pydna. After prosecuting the 
siege in vain for a short time, they found themselves obliged to patch up an 
accommodation on the best terms they could with Perdiccas, from the 
necessity of commencing immediate operations against Aristeus and 
Potidaea. They then quitted Macedonia, first crossing by sea from Pydna to 
the eastern coast of the Thermaic Gulf — next attacking, though without 
effect, the town of Beroea — and then marching by land along the eastern 
coast of the gulf, in the direction of Potidtea. On the third day of easy 
march, they reached the seaport called Gigonus, near which they encamped. 


In spite of the convention concluded at Pydna, Perdiccas, whose character 
for faithlessness we shall have more than one occasion to notice, was now 


again on the side of the Chalcidians, and sent two hundred horse to join 
them, under the command of lolaus. Aristeus posted his Corinthians and 
Potidaeans on the isthmus near Potidaea, providing a market without the 
walls, in order that they might not stray in quest of provisions. His position 
was on the side towards Olynthus — which was about seven miles off, but 
within sight, and in a lofty and conspicuous situation. He here awaited the 
approach of the Athenians, calculating that the Chalcidians from Oljm-thus 
would, upon the hoisting of a given signal, assail them in the rear when they 
attacked him. But Callias was strong enough to place in reserve his 
Macedonian cavalry and other allies as a check against Olj’nthus ; while 
\vith his Athenians and the main force he marched to the isthmus and took 
position in front of Aristeus. In the battle which ensued, Aristeus and the 
chosen band of Corinthians immediately about him were completely 
successful, breaking the troops opposed to them, and pursuing for a 
considerable distance ; but the remaining Potidaeans and Peloponnesians 
were routed by the Athenians and driven within the walls. On returning 
from pursuit, Aristeus found the victorious Athenians between him and 
Potidaea, and was reduced to the alternative either of cutting his way 
through them into the latter town, or of making a retreating march to 
Olynthus. He chose the former as the least of two hazards, and forced his 
way through the flank of the Athenians, wading into the sea in order to turn 
the extremity of the Potidaean wall, which reached entirely across the 
isthmus with a mole running out at each end into the water : he effected this 
daring enterprise and saved his detachment, though not without 
considerable difficulty and some loss. Meanwhile, the auxiliaries from 
Olynthus, though they had begun their march on seeing the concerted 
signal, had been kept in check by the Macedonian horse, so that the 
Potidaeans had been beaten and the signal again withdrawn, before they 
could make any effective diversion : nor did the cavalry on either side come 
into action. The defeated Potidieans and Corinthians, having the town 
immediately in their rear, lost only three 
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hundred men, while the Athenians lost one hundred and fifty, together with 
the general, Callias. 


The victory was, however, quite complete, and the Athenians, after hav-ing 
erected their trophy and given up the enemy’s dead for burial, immediately 
built their blockading wall across the isthmus on the side of the mainland, 
so as to cut off Potidsea from all communication with Olynthus and the 
Chalcidians. To make the blockade complete, a second wall across the 
isthmus was necessary, on the other side towards Pallene : but they had not 
force enough to detach a completely separate body for this purpose, until 
after some time they were joined by Phormion with sixteen hundred fresh 
hoplites from Athens. That general, landing at Aphytis, in the peninsula of 
Pallene, marched slowly up to Potidaea, ravaging the territory in order to 
draw out the citizens to battle : but the challenge not being accepted, he 
undertook, and finished without obstruction, the blockading wall on the side 
of Pallene, so that the town was now completely enclosed and the harbour 
watched by the Athenian fleet. The wall once finished, a portion of the 
force sufficed to guard it, leaving Phormion at liberty to undertake 
aggressive operations against the Chalcidic and Bottisean townships. The 
capture of Potidtea being now only a question of more or less time, 
Aristeus, in order that the provisions might last longer, proposed to the 
citizens to choose a favourable wind, get on shipboard, and break out 
suddenly from the harbour, taking their chance of eluding the Athenian 
fleet, and leaving only five hundred defenders behind. Though he offered 
himself to be among those left, he could not determine the citizens to so 
bold an enterprise, and therefore sallied forth, in the way proposed, with a 
small detachment, in order to try and procure relief from without — 


especially some aid or diversion from Peloponnesus. But he was able to 
accomplish nothing beyond some partial warlike operations among the 
Chalcidians, and a successful ambuscade against the citizens of Sermyla, 
which did nothing for the relief of the blockaded town : it had, however, 
been so well provisioned that it held out for two whole years — a period 
full of important events elsewhere. 


From these two contests between Athens and Corinth, first indirectly at 
Corcyra, next distinctly and avowedly at Potidsea, sprang those important 
movements in the Lacedaemonian alliance which will be recounted later, c 
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CHAPTER XXVI. IMPERIAL ATHENS UNDER PERICLES 


Athens the stately-walled, magnificent ! — Pindar. 


The judicial alterations effected at Athens by Pericles and Ephialtes, 
described in a preceding chapter, gave to a large proportion of the citizens 
direct jury functions and an active interest in the constitution, such as they 
had never before enjoyed ; the change being at once a mark of previous 
growth of democratical sentiment during the past, and a cause of its further 
development during the future. The Athenian people were at this time ready 
for any personal exertion. The naval service especially was prosecuted with 
a degree of assiduity which brought about continual improvement in skill 
and efficiency ; while the poorer citizens, of whom it chiefly consisted, 
were more exact in obedience and discipline than any of the more opulent 
persons from whom the infantry or the cavalry were drawn. The maritime 
multitude, in addition to self-confidence and courage, acquired by this 
laborious training an increased skill, which placed the Athenian navy every 


year more and more above the rest of Greece : and the perfection of this 
force became the more indispensable as the Athenian empire was now again 
confined to the sea and seaport towns ; the reverses immediately preceding 
the Thirty Years’ Truce having broken up all Athenian land ascendency 
over Megara, Bceotia, and the other continental territories adjoining to 
Attica. 


Instead of trying to cherish or restore the feelings of equal alliance, Pericles 
formally disclaimed it. He maintained that Athens owed to her subject allies 
no account of the money received from them, so long as she performed her 
contract by keeping away the Persian enemy, and maintaining the safety of 
the j}Egean waters. This was, as he represented, the obligation which Athens 
had undertaken ; and provided it were faithfully discharged, the allies had 
no right to ask questions or institute control. That it was faithfully 
discharged no one coiild deny : no ship of war except those of Athens and 
her allies was ever seen between the eastern and western shores of the - 
ZEgean. An Athenian fleet of sixty triremes was kept on duty in these 
waters, chiefly manned by Athenian citizens, and beneficial as well from 
the protection aff”orded to commerce as for keeping the seamen in constant 
pay and training. And such was the effective superintendence maintained, 
that in 
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the disastrous period preceding the Thirty Years’ Truce, when Athens lost 
Megara and Boeotia, and with difficulty recovered Euboea, none of her 
numerous maritime subjects took the opportunity to revolt. 


The total of these distinct tributary cities is said to have amounted to one 
thousand, according to a verse of Aristophanes, which cannot be under the 


truth, though it may well be, and probably is, greatly above the truth. The 
total annual tribute collected at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, 
and probably also for the years preceding it, is given by Thucydides at 
about six hundred talents [X120,000 or 1600,000]. Of the sums paid by 
particular states, however, we have little or no information. It was placed 
under the superintendence of the Hellenotamise ; originally officers of the 
confederacy, but now removed from Delos to Athens, and acting altogether 
as an Athenian treasury-board. The sum total of the Athenian revenue, from 
all sources, including this tribute, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War is stated by Xenophon at one thousand talents : customs, harbour, and 
market-dues, receipt from the silver mines at Laurium, rents of public 
property, fines from judicial sentences, a tax per head upon slaves, the 
annual payment made by each metic, etc., may have made up a larger sum 
than four hundred talents ; which sum, added to the six hundred talents 
from tribute, would make the total named by Xenophon. But a verse of 
Aristophanes, during the ninth year of the Peloponnesian War, B.C. 422, 
gives the general total of that time as “nearly two thousand talents ” : this is 
in all probability much above the truth, though we may reasonably imagine 
that the amount of tribute money levied upon the allies had been augmented 
during the interval. Whatever may have been the actual magnitude of the 
Athenian budget, however, prior to the Peloponnesian War, we know that 
during the larger part of the administration of Pericles, the revenue 
including tribute, was so managed as to leave a large annual surplus ; 
insomuch that a treasure of coined money was accumulated in the Acropolis 
during the years preceding the Peloponnesian War — which treasure when 
at its maximum reached the great sum of ninety-seven hundred talents [XI], 
940,000 or $9,700,000], and was still at six thousand talents, after a serious 
drain for various purposes, at the moment when that war began. This 
system of public economy, constantly laying by a considerable sum year 
after year — in which Athens stood alone, since none of the Peloponnesian 
states had any public reserve whatever — goes far of itself to vindicate 
Pericles from the charge of having wasted the public money in mischievous 
distributions for the purpose of obtaining popularity ; and also to exonerate 
the Athenian demos from that reproach of a greedy appetite for living by 
the public purse which it is common to advance against them. After the 
death of Cimon, no further expeditions were undertaken against the 
Persians, and even for some years before his death, not much appears to 


have been done. The tribute money thus remained unexpended, and kept in 
reserve, as the presidential duties of Athens prescribed, against future 
attack, which might at any time be renewed. 


Though we do not know the exact amount of the other sources of Athenian 
revenue, however, we know that tribute received from allies was the largest 
item in it. And altogether tlie exercise of empire abroad became a 
prominent feature in Athenian life, and a necessity to Athenian sentiment, 
not less than democracy at home. Athens was no longer, as slie had been 
once, a single city, with Attica for her territory : she was a capital or 
imperial city — a despot-city, was the expression used by her enemies, and 
even sometimes by her own citizens — with many dependencies attached to 
her, and bound to follow lier orders. Such was the manner in which not 
merely 
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Pericles and the other leading statesmen, but even the humblest Athenian 
citizen, conceived the dignity of Athens ; and the sentiment was one which 
carried with it both personal pride and stimulus to patriotism. 


To establish Athenian interests in the dependent territories, was one 
important object in the eyes of Pericles, and while he discountenanced all 
distant and rash enterprises, such as invasion of Egypt or Cyprus, he planted 
out many cleruchies and colonies of Athenian citizens intermingled with 
allies, on islands and parts of the coast. He conducted one thousand citizens 
to the Thracian Chersonese, five hundred to Naxos, and two hundred and 
fifty to Andros. In the Chersonese, he further repelled the barbarous 
Thracian invaders from without, and even undertook the labour of carrying 
a wall of defence across the isthmus, which connected the peninsula with 
Thrace; since the barbarous Thracian tribes, though expelled some time 
before by Cimon, had still continued to renew their incursions from time to 


time. Ever since the occupation of the elder Miltiades, about eighty years 
before, there had been in this peninsula many Athenian proprietors, 
apparently intermingled with half-civilised Thracians : the settlers now 
acquired both greater numerical strength and better protection, though it 
does not appear that the cross-wall was permanently maintained. The 
maritime expeditions of Pericles even extended into the Euxine Sea, as far 
as the important Greek city of Sinope, then governed by a despot named 
Timesileus, against whom a large proportion of the citizens were in active 
discontent. 


Lamachus was left with thirteen Athenian triremes to assist in expelling the 
despot, who was driven into exile with his friends : the properties of these 
exiles were confiscated, and assigned to the maintenance of six hundred 
Athenian citizens, admitted to equal fellowship and residence with the Sino- 
pians. We may presume that on this occasion Sinope became a member of 
the Athenian tributary alliance, if it had not been so before : but we do not 
know whether Cotyora and Trapezus, dependencies of Sinope further 
eastward, which the ten thousand Greeks found on their retreat fifty years 
afterwards, existed in the time of Pericles or not. Moreover, the numerous 
and well-equipped Athenian fleet, under the command of Pericles, produced 
an imposing effect upon the barbarous princes and tribes along the coast, 
contributing certainly to the security of Grecian trade, and probably to the 
acquisition of new dependent allies. 


It was by successive proceedings of this sort that many detachments of 
Athenian citizens became settled in various portions of the maritime empire 
of the city — some rich, investing their property in the islands as more 
secure (from the incontestable superiority of Athens at sea) even than 
Attica, which since the loss of the Megarid could not be guarded against a 
Peloponnesian land invasion — others poor, and hiring themselves out as 
labourers. The islands of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, as well as the 
territory of Histiaea, on the north of Euboea, were completely occupied by 
Athenian proprietors and citizens : other places were partially so occupied. 
And it was doubtless advantageous to the islanders to associate themselves 
with Athenians in trading enterprises, since they thereby obtained a better 
chance of the protection of the Athenian fleet. It seems that Athens passed 
regulations occasionally for the commerce of her dependent allies, as we 


see by the fact that, shortly before the Peloponnesian War, she excluded the 
Megarians from all their ports. The commercial relations between Piraeus 
and the ^gean reached their maximum during the interval immediately 
preceding the Peloponnesian War. Nor were these relations confined to the 
country east and north of Attica : they reached also the western regions. The 
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ments founded by Athens during this period were, Amphipolis in Thrace 
and Thurii in Italy. Amphipolis was planted by a colony of Athenians and 
other Greeks, under the conduct of the Athenian Agnon, in 437 B.C. It was 
situated near the river Strymon in Thrace, on the eastern bank, and at the 
spot where the Strymon resumes its river-course after emerging from the 
lake above. 


The colony of Thurii on the coast of the Gulf of Tarentum in Italy, near the 
site and on the territory of the ancient Sybaris, was founded by Athens 
about seven years earlier than Amphipolis, not long after the conclusion of 
the Thirty Years’ Truce with Sparta, 443 B.C. 


The fourteen years between the Thirty Years’ Truce and the breaking out of 
the Peloponnesian War, are a period of full maritime empire on the part of 
Athens — partially indeed resisted, but never with success. They are a 
period of peace with all cities extraneous to her own empire ; and of 
splendid decorations to the city itself, emanating from the genius of Phidias 
and others, in sculpture as well as in architecture. Since the death of Cimon, 
Pericles had become, gradually but entirely, the first citizen in the 
commonwealth. His qualities told for more, the longer they were known, 
and even the disastrous reverses which preceded the Thirty Years’ Truce 
had not overthrown him, since he had protested against that expedition of 
Tolmides into Boeotia out of which they first arose. But if the personal 
influence of Pericles had increased, the party opposed to him seems also to 
have become stronger than before ; and to have acquired a leader in many 
respects more effective than Cimon — Thucydides, son of Melesias. 


The new chief was a relative of Cimon, but of a character and talents more 
analogous to those of Pericles : a statesman and orator rather than a general, 


though competent to both functions if occasion demanded, as every leading 
man in those days was required to be. Under Thucydides, the political and 
parliamentary opposition against Pericles assumed a constant character and 
organisation such as Cimon, with his exclusively military aptitudes, had 
never been able to establish. The aristocratical party in the commonwealth 
— the ” honourable and respectable ” citizens, as we find them styled, 
adopting their own nomenclature — now imposed upon themselves the 
obligation of undeviating regularity in their attendance on the public 
assembly, sitting together in a particular section, so as to be conspicuously 
parted from the demos. In this manner, their applause and dissent, their 
mutual encouragement to each other, their distribution of parts to different 
speakers, was made more conducive to the party purposes than it had been 
before when these distinguished persons were intermingled with the mass 
of citizens. Thucydides himself was eminent as a speaker, inferior only to 
Pericles — perhaps hardly inferior even to him. 


Such an opposition made to Pericles, in all the full license which a 
democratical constitution permitted, must have been both efficient and 
embarrassing. But the pointed severance of the aristocratical chiefs, which 
Thucydides, son of Melesias, introduced, contributed probably at once to 
rally the democratical majority round Pericles, and to exasperate the 
bitterness of party conflict. As far as we can make out the grounds of the 
opposition, it turned partly upon the pacific policy of Pericles towards the 
Persians, partly upon his expenditure for home ornament. Thucydides 
contended that Athens was disgraced in the eyes of the Greeks by having 
drawn the confederate treasure from Delos to her own Acropolis, under 
pretence of greater security — and then employing it, not in prosecuting 
war against the Persians, but in beautifying Athens by new temples and 
costly statues. 
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To this Pericles replied that Athens had undertaken the obligation, in 
consideration of the tribute-money, to protect lier allies and keep off from 


them every foreign enemy, — that she had accomplished tliis object 
completely at the present, and retained a reserve sufficient to guarantee the 
like security for the future, — that under such circumstances she owed no 
account to her allies of the expenditure of the surplus, but was at liberty to 
employ it for purposes useful and honourable to the city. In this point of 
view it was an object of great public importance to render Athens imposing 
in the eyes both of the allies and of Hellas generally, by improved 
fortihcations, — by accumulated embellishment, sculptural and 
architectural, — and by religious festivals, frequent, splendid, musical, and 
poetical. 


Such was the answer made by Pericles in defence of his policy against the 
opposition headed by Thucydides. And considering the ground of the 
debate on both sides, the answer was perfectly satisfactory. For when we 
look at the very large sum which Pericles continually kept in reserve in the 
treasury, no one could reasonably complain that his expenditure for 
ornamental purposes was carried so far as to encroach upon the exigencies 
of defence. What Thucydides and his partisans appear to have urged, was 
that this common fund should still continue to be spent in aggressive 
warfare against the Persian king, in Egypt and elsewhere — conformably to 
the projects pursued by Cimon during his life. But Pericles was right in 
contending that such outlay would have been simply wasteful ; of no use 
either to Athens or her allies, though risking all the chances of distant 
defeat, such as had been experienced a few years before in Egypt. 


So bitter however was the opposition made by Thucydides and his party to 
this projected expenditure — so violent and pointed did the scission of 
aristocrats and democrats become — that the dispute came after no long 
time to that ultimate appeal which the Athenian constitution provided for 
the case of two opposite and nearly equal party-leaders — a vote of 
ostracism. Of the particular details which preceded this ostracism, we are 
not informed ; but we see clearly that the general position was such as the 
ostracism was intended to meet. Probably the vote was proposed by the 
party of Thucydides, in order to procure the banishment of Pericles, the 
more powerful person of the two and the most likely to excite popular 
jealousy. The challenge was accepted by Pericles and his friends, and the 
result of the voting was such that an adequate legal majority condemned 


Thucydides to ostracism. And it seems that the majority must have been 
very decisive, for the party of Thucydides was completely broken by it : 
and we hear of no other single individual equally formidable, as a leader of 
opposition, throughout all the remaining life of Pericles. 


The ostracism of Thucydides apparently took place about two years after 
the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ Truce (443-442 B.C.), and it is to the 
period immediately following, that the great Periclean works belong. The 
southern wall of the Acropolis had been built out of the spoils brought by 
Cimon from his Persian expeditions ; but the third of the Long Walls 
connecting Athens with the harbour was the proposition of Pericles, at what 
precise time we do not know. The Long Walls originally completed (not 
long after the battle of Tanagra, as has already been stated) were two, one 
from Athens to Pirseus, another from Athens to Phalerum : the space 
between them was broad, and if in the hands of an enemy, the 
communication with Piraeus would be interrupted. Accordingly, Pericles 
now induced the people to construct a third or intermediate wall, running 
parallel with the first wall to Pirseus, and within a short distance (seemingly 
near one furlong) from it : 
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SO that the communicatiou between the city and the port was placed 
beyond all possible interruption, even assuming an enemy to have got 
within the Phaleric wall. It was seemingly about this time, too, that the 
splendid docks and arsenal in Pirseus, alleged by Isocrates to have cost one 
thousand talents [X200,000 or $1,000,000] were constructed; while the 
town itself of Pirseus was laid out anew with straight streets intersecting at 
right angles. Apparently this was something new in Greece — the towns 
generally, and Athens itself in particular, having been built without any 
symmetry, or width, or continuity of streets : and Hippodamus the Milesian, 
a man of considerable attainments in the physical philosophy of the age, 
derived much renown as the earliest town architect, for having laid out the 
Pirseus on a regular plan. The marketplace, or one of them at least, 
permanently bore his name — the Hippodamian agora. At a time when so 
many great architects were displaying their genius in the construction of 
temples, we are not surprised to hear that the structure of towns began to be 
regularised also. Moreover we are told that the new colonial town of Thurii, 
to which Hippodamus went as a settler, was also constructed in the same 
systematic form as to straight and wide streets. 


The new scheme upon which the Pirseus was laid out, was not without its 
value as one visible proof of the naval grandeur of Athens. But the 
buildings in Athens and on the Acropolis formed the real glory of the 
Periclean age. A new theatre, termed the Odeon, was constructed for 
musical and poetical representations at the great Panathenaic solemnity ; 
next, the splendid temple of Athene, called the Parthenon, with all its 
masterpieces of decorative sculpture, friezes, and reliefs ; lastly, the costly 
portals erected to adorn the entrance of the Acropolis, on the western side 
of the hill, through which the solemn processions on festival days were 
conducted. It appears that the Odeon and the Parthenon were both finished 


between 445 and 437 B.C. : the Propylcea somewhat later, between 437 and 
431 B.C., in which latter year the Peloponnesian War began. Progress was 
also made in restoring or reconstructing the Erechtheion, or ancient temple 
of Athene Polias, the patron goddess of the city — which had been burnt in 
the invasion of Xerxes. But the breaking out of the Peloponnesian War 
seems to have prevented the completion of this, as well as of the great 
temple of Demeter, at Eleusis, for the celebration of the Eleusinian 
mysteries — that of Athene, at Sunium — and that of Nemesis at Rhamnus. 
Nor was the sculpture less memoral)le than the architecture ; three statues 
of Athene, all by the hand of Phidias, decorated the Acropolis, one colossal, 
forty-seven feet high, of ivory, in the Parthenon, a second of bronze, called 
the Lemnian Athene, a third of colossal magnitude, also in bronze, called 
Athene Promachos, placed between the Propylsea, and the Parthenon, and 
visible from afar off, even to the navigator approaching Pirieus by sea. 


It is not, of course, to Pericles that the renown of these splendid productions 
of art belongs ; but the great sculptors and architects, by whom the)” were 
conceived and executed, belonged to that same period of expanding and 
stimulating Athenian democracy, which likewise called forth creative 
genius in oratory, in dramatic poetr}/ and in philosophical speculation. 


Considering these prodigious achievements in the field of art only as they 
bear upon Athenian and (Jrecian history, they are phenomena of 
extraordinary importance. When we learn the profound impression which 
they produced upon (Grecian spectators of a later age, we may judge how 
immense was the effect upon that generation which saw them both begun 
and finished. In the year 480 B.C., Athens was ruined by the occupation 
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of Xerxes : since that period, the Greeks had seen, first, the rebuilding and 
fortifying of the city on an enlarged scale ; next, the addition of Piraeus 

with its docks and magazines ; thirdly, the junction of the two by the Long 
Walls, thus including the most numerous concentrated population, wealth, 


arms, ships, etc., in Greece ; lastly, the rapid creation of so many new 
miracles of art — the sculptures of Phidias as well as the paintings of the 
Thasian painter Polygnotus, in the temple of Theseus, and in the portico 
called Poecile./ 


Plutarch says : ” That which was the chief delight of the Athenians and the 
wonder of strangers, and which alone serves for a proof that the boasted 
power and opulence of ancient Greece is not an idle tale, was the 
magnificence of the temples and public edifices. Works were raised of an 
astonishing magnitude, and inimitable beauty and jDcrfection, every 
architect striving to surpass the magnificence of the design with the 
elegance of the execution ; yet still the most wonderful circumstance was 
the expedition with which they were completed. Phidias was appointed by 
Pericles superintendent of all the public edifices.”/ 


It thus appears that the gigantic strides by which Athens had reached her 
maritime empire were now immediately succeeded by a series of works 
which stamped her as the imperial city of Greece, gave to her an appearance 
of power even greater than the reality, and especially put to shame the old- 
fashioned simplicity of Sparta. The cost was doubtless prodigious, and 
could only have been borne at a time when there was a large treasure in the 
Acropolis, as well as a considerable tribute annually coming in : if we may 
trust a computation which seems to rest on plausible grounds, it cannot have 
been much less than three thousand talents in the aggregate [X 600,000 or 
13,000,000]. 


The expenditure of so large a sum was, of course, a source of revenue and 
of great private gain to all manner of contractors, tradesmen, merchants, 
artisans of various descriptions, etc., concerned in it : in one way or another, 
it distributed itself over a large portion of the whole city. And it appears that 
the materials employed for much of the work were designedly of the most 
costly description, as being most consistent with the reverence due to the 
gods : marble was rejected as too common for the statue of Athene, and 
ivory employed in its place ; while the gold with which it was surrounded 
weighed not less than forty talents [X8000 or $40,000]. A large expenditure 
for such purposes, considered as pious towards the gods, was at the same 
time imposing in reference to Grecian feeling, which regarded with 


admiration every variety of public show and magnificence, and repaid with 
grateful deference the rich men who indulged in it. Pericles knew well that 
the visible splendour of the city, so new to all his contemporaries, would 
cause her great power to appear greater still, and would thus procure for her 
a real, though unacknowledged influence — perhaps even an ascendency — 
over all cities of the Grecian name. And it is certain that even among those 
who most hated and feared her, at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, 
there prevailed a powerful sentiment of involuntary deference. 


JUDICIAL REFORMS OF PERICLES 


Before Ephialtes advanced his main proposition for abridging the 
competence of the senate of Areopagus, lie appears to liave been strenuous 
in repressing the practical abuse of magisterial authority, by accusations 
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brought against the magistrates at the period of their regular accountability. 
After repeated efforts to check the practical abuse of these magisterial 
powers, Ephialtes and Pericles were at last conducted to the proposition of 
cutting them down permanently, and introducing an altered system. 


It was now that Pericles and Ephialtes carried their important scheme of 
judicial reform. The senate of Areopagus was deprived of its discre-tionary 
censorial power, as well as of all its judicial competence, except that which 
related to homicide. The individual magistrates, as well as the senate of 
Five Hundred, were also stripped of their judicial attributes (except the 
power of imposing a small fine), which were transferred to the newly 
created panels of salaried dicasts, lotted off in ten divisions from the 
aggregate Helisea. Ephialtes first brought down the laws of Solon from the 
Acropolis to the neighbourhood of the marketplace, where the dicasteries 
sat — a visible proof that the judicature was now popularised. 


In the representation of many authors, the full bearing of this great 
constitutional change is very inadequately conceived. What we are 
commonly told is, that Pericles was the first to assign a salary to these 
numerous dicasteries at Athens. He bribed the people with the public 
money (says Plutarch), in order to make head against Cimon, who bribed 
them out of his own private purse ; as if the pay were the main feature in the 
case, and as if all which Pericles did was, to make himself popular by 
paying the dicasts for judicial service which they had before rendered 
gratuitously. The truth is, that this numerous army of dicasts, distributed 


into ten regiments and summoned to act systematically throughout the year, 
was now for the first time organised : the commencement of their pay is 
also the commencement of their regular judicial action. What Pericles really 
did was, to sever for the first time from the administrative competence of 
the magistrates that judicial authority which had originally gone along with 
it. The great men who had been accustomed to hold these offices were 
lowered both in influence and authority : while on the other hand a new life, 
habit, and sense of power, sprung up among the poorer citizens. A plaintiff 
having cause of civil action, or an accuser invoking punishment against 
citizens guilty of injury either to himself or to the state, had still to address 
himself to one or other of the archons, but it was only with a view of 
ultimately arriving before the dicastery by whom the cause was to be tried. 


While the magistrates individually were thus restricted to simple 
administration, they experienced still more serious loss of power in their 
capacity of members of the Areopagus, after the year of archonship was 
expired. Instead of their previous unmeasured range of supervision and 
interference, they were now deprived of all judicial sanction beyond that 
small power of fining which was still left both to individual magistrates, 
and to the senate of Five Hundred. But the cognisance of homicide was still 
expressly reserved to them — for the procedure, in this latter case religious 
not less than judicial, was so thoroughly consecrated by ancient feeling, that 
no reformer could venture to disturb or remove it. 


It was upon this same ground probably that the stationary party defended all 
the prerogatives of the senate of Areopagus — denouncing the curtail- 
ments proposed by Ephialtes as impious and guilty innovations. How 
extreme their resentment became, wlien tliese reforms were carried, — and 
how fierce was the collision of political parties at this moment, — we may 
judge by the result. The enemies of Epliialtes caused him to be privately 
assassinated, by the hand of a Bmotian of Tanagra named Aristodicus. Such 
a crime — rare in the political annals of Athens, for we come to no known 
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instance of it afterwards until the oligarchy of the Four Hundred in 411 B.C. 
— marks at once the gravity of the change now introduced, the fierceness 
of the opposition offered, and the unscrupulous character of the 
conservative party. Cimon was in exile and had no share in the deed. 
Doubtless the assassination of Ephialtes produced an effect unfavourable in 
every way to the party who procured it. The popular party in their 
resentment must have become still more attached to the judicial reforms just 
assured to them, while the hands of Pericles, the superior leader left behind 
and now acting singly, must have been materially strengthened. 


It is from this point that the administration of that great man may be said to 
date: he was now the leading adviser (we might almost say Prime Minister) 
of the Athenian people. His first years were marked by a series of brilliant 
successes — already mentioned — the acquisition of Megara as an ally, and 
the victorious war against Corinth and “gina. But when he proposed the 
great and valuable improvement of the Long Walls, thus making one city of 
Athens and Piraeus, the same oligarchical party, which had opposed his 
judicial changes and assassinated Ephialtes, again stood forward in 
vehement resistance. Finding direct opposition unavailing, they did not 
scruple to enter into treasonable correspondence with Sparta — invoking 
the aid of a foreign force for the overthrow of the democracy : so odious 
had it become in their eyes, since the recent innovations. How serious was 
the hazard incurred by Athens, near the time of the battle of Tanagra, has 
been already recounted ; together with the rapid and unexpected 
reconciliation of parties after that battle, principally owing to the generous 
patriotism of Cimon and his immediate friends. Cimon was restored from 
ostracism on this occasion, before his full time had expired ; while the 
rivalry between him and Pericles henceforward becomes mitigated, or even 
converted into a comjjromise, whereby the internal affairs of the city were 
left to the one, and the conduct of foreign expeditions to the other. The 
successes of Athens during the ensuing ten years were more brilliant than 
ever, and she attained the maximum of her power : which doubtless had a 
material effect in imparting stability to the democracy as well as to the 
administration of Pericles — and enabled both the one and the other to 
stand the shock of those great public reverses, which deprived the 
Athenians of their dependent landed alliances, in the interval between the 
defeat of Coronea and the Thirty Years’ Truce. 


Along with the important judicial revolution brought about by Pericles, 
were introduced other changes belonging to the same scheme and system. 


Thus a general power of supervision both over the magistrates and over the 
public assembly, was vested in seven magistrates, now named for the first 
time, called nomophylaces, or law-guardians, and doubtless changed every 
year. These nomophylaces sat alongside of the Proedri or presidents both in 
the senate and in the public assembly, and were charged with the duty of 
interposing whenever any step was taken or any proposition made contrary 
to the existing laws : they were also empowered to constrain the magistrates 
to act according to law. 


Another important change, which we may with probability refer to Pericles, 
is the institution of the 7iomothetce. These men were in point of fact 
dicasts, members of the six thousand citizens annually sworn in that 
capacity. But they were not, like the dicasts for trying causes, distributed 
into panels or regiments known by a particular letter and acting together 
throughout the entire year : they were lotted off to sit together only on 
special occasion and as the necessity arose. According to the reform now 
introduced, the ecclesia or public assembl}/ even with the sanction of the 
senate of Five Hundred, 
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became incompetent either to pass a new law or to repeal a law already in 
existence ; it could only enact a psephism — that is, properly speaking, a 
decree applicable only to a particular case ; though the word was used at 
Athens in a very large sense, sometimes comprehending decrees of general 
as well as permanent application. In reference to laws, a peculiar judicial 
procedure was established. The thesmotlietce were directed annually to 
examine the existing laws, noting any contradictions or double laws on the 
Same matter ; and in the first prytany (tenth part) of the Attic year, on the 
eleventh day, an ecclesia was held, in which the first business was to go 
through the laws seriatim/ and submit them for approval or rejection ; first 


beginning with the laws relating to the senate, next coming to those of more 
general import, especially such as determined the functions and competence 
of the magistrates. If any law was condemned by the vote of the public 
assembly, or if any citizen had a new law to propose, the third assembly of 
the prytany was employed, previous to any other business, in the 
appointment of nomothetse and in the provision of means to pay their 
salary. 


The effect of this institution was to place the making or repealing of laws 
under the same solemnities and guarantees as the trying of causes or 
accusations in judicature. 


As an additional security both to the public assembly and the nomothetse 
against being entrapped into decisions contrary to existing law, another 
remarkable provision has yet to be mentioned — a provision probably 
introduced by Pericles at the same time as the formalities of law-making by 
means of specially delegated nomothetse. This was the Graphe Paranomon 
— indictment for informality or illegality — which might be brought on 
certain grounds against the proposer of any law or anj’ psephism, and 
rendered him liable to punishment by the dicastery. He was required in 
bringing forward his new measure to take care that it should not be in 
contradiction with any pre-existing law — or if there were any such 
contradiction, to give formal notice of it, to propose the repeal of that which 
existed, and to write up publicly beforehand what his proposition was — in 
order that there might never be two contradictory laws at the same time in 
operation, nor any illegal decree passed either by the senate or by the public 
assembly. If he neglected this precaution, he was liable to prosecution under 
the Graphe Paranomon, which any Athenian citizen might bring against him 
before the dicastery, through the intervention and under the presidency of 
the thesmothetae. 


That this indictment, as one of the most direct vents for such enmity, was 
largely applied and abused at Athens, is certain. But though it prol3-ably 
deterred unpractised citizens from originating new propositions, it did not 
produce the same effect upon those orators who made politics a regular 
business, and who could therefore both calculate the temper of the people, 
and reckon upon support from a certain knot of friends. Aristophon, 


towards the close of his political life, made it a boast that he had been thus 
indicted and acquitted seventy-five times. Probably the worst effect which it 
produced was that of encouraging the vein of personality and bitterness 
which pervades so large a proportion of Attic oratory, even in its most 
illustrious manifestations ; turning deliberative into judicial eloquence, and 
inter-weaving the discussion of a law or decree along with a declamatory 
harangue against the character of its mover. We may at the same time add 
that the Graphe Paranomon was often the most convenient way of getting a 
law or a psephism repealed, so that it was used even when the annual period 
had passed over, and when the mover was tlierefore out of (hmger, tlie 
indictment being then brought only a’jainst the law or decree. 
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Such were the great constitutional innovations of Pericles and Ephialtes, — 
changes full of practical results, — the transformation, as well as the 
complement, of that democratical system which Clisthenes had begun and 
to which the tide of Athenian feeling had been gradually mounting up 
during the preceding twenty years. The entire force of these changes is 
generally not perceived, because the popular dicasteries and the nomothet?e 
are so often represented as institutions of Solon, and as merely supplied 
with pay by Pericles. This erroneous supposition prevents all clear view of 
the growth of the Athenian democracy by throwing back its last 
elaborations to the period of its early and imperfect start. To strip tlie 
magistrates of all their judicial power, except that of imposing a small fine, 
and the Areopagus of all its jurisdiction except incases of homicide — 
providing popular, numerous, and salaried dicasts to decide all the judicial 
business at Athens as well as to repeal and enact laws — this was the 
consummation of the Athenian democracy. No serious constitutional 
alteration (excepting the temporary interrup-tions of the Four Hundred and 
the Thirty) was afterwards made until the days of Macedonian interference. 
As Pericles made it, so it remained in the days of Demosthenes — though 
with a sensible change in the character, and abatement in the energies, of 
the people, rich as well as poor. 


In appreciating the practical working of these numerous dicasteries at 
Athens, in comparison with such justice as might have been expected from 
individual magistrates, we have to consider : first, that personal and 
pecuniary corruption seems to have been a common vice among the leading 
men of Athens and Sparta, when acting individually or in boards of a few 
members, and not uncommon even with the kings of Sparta ; next, that in 
the Grecian cities generally, as we know even from the oligarchical 
Xenophon (he particularly excepts Sp.:-La), the rich and great men were not 
only in-subordinate to the magistrates, but made a parade of showing that 
they cared nothing about them. We know also from the same unsuspected 
source, that while the poorer Athenian citizens who served on shipboard 
were distinguished for the strictest discipline, the hoplites or middling 
burghers who formed the infantry were less obedient, and the rich citizens 
who served on horseback the most disobedient of all. 


To make rich criminals amenable to justice has been found so difficult 
everywhere, until a recent period of history, that we should be surprised if it 
were otherwise in Greece. When we follow the reckless demeanour of rich 
men like Critias, Alcibiades, and Midias, even under the full-grown 
democracy of Athens, we may be sure that their predecessors under the 
Clisthenean constitution would have been often too formidable to be 
punished or kept down by an individual archon of ordinary firmness, even 
assuming him to be upright and well-intentioned. Now the dicasteries 
established by Pericles were inaccessible both to corruption and 
intimidation : their number, their secret suffrage, and the impossibility of 
knowing beforehand what individuals would sit in any particular cause, 
prevented both the one and the other. And besides that the magnitude of 
their num-ber, extravagant according to our ideas of judicial business, was 
essential to this tutelary effect — it served further to render the trial solemn 
and the verdict imposing on the minds of parties and spectators, as we may 
see by the fact that, in important causes the dicastery was doubled or 
tripled. Nor was it possil)le by any other means than numbers to give 
dignity to an assembly of citizens, of wliom many were poor, some old, and 
all were despised individually by ricli accused persons who were brought 
before them — as Aristophanes and Xenophon give us plainly to 
understand. If we except 
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the Strict and peculiar educational discipline of Sparta, these numerous 
dicasteries afforded the only organ which Grecian politics could devise, for 
getting redress against powerful criminals, public as well as private, and for 
obtaining a sincere and uncorrupt verdict. 


Taking the general working of the dicasteries, we shall find that they are 
nothing but jury-trial applied on a scale broad, systematic, unaided, and 
uncontrolled, beyond all other historical experience — and that they 
therefore exhibit in exaggerated proportions both the excellences and the 
defects characteristic of the jury system, as compared with decision by 
trained and professional judges. All the encomiums, which it is customary 
to pronounce upon jury-trial, will be found predicable of the Athenian 
dicasteries in a still greater degree ; all the reproaches, which can be 
addressed on good ground to the dicasteries, will apply to modern juries 
also, though in a less degree. 


EHETORS AND SOPHISTS 


The first establishment of the dicasteries is nearly coincident with the great 
improvement of Attic tragedy in passing from vEschylus to Sophocles. The 
same development of the national genius, now preparing splendid 
manifestations both in tragic and comic poetry, was called with redoubled 
force into the path of oratory, by the new judicial system. A certain power 
of speech now became necessary, not merely for those who intended to take 
a prominent part in politics, but also for private citizens to vindicate their 
rights or repel accusations, in a court of justice. It was an accomplishment 
of the greatest practical utility, even apart from ambitious purposes ; hardly 
less so than the use of arms or the practice of the gymnasium. Accordingly, 
the teachers of grammar and rhetoric, and the composers of written 
speeches to be delivered by others, now began to multiply and to acquire an 
unprecedented importance — as well at Athens as under the contemporary 
democracy of Syracuse, in which also some form of popular judicature was 
established. Style and speech began to be reduced to a system, and so 
communicated ; not always happily, for several of the early rhetors adopted 
an artificial, ornate, and conceited manner, from which Attic good taste 
afterwards liberated itself. But the very character of a teacher of rhetoric as 
an art — a man giving precepts and putting himself forward in show- 
lectures as a model for others, is a feature first belonging to the Periclean 
age, and indicates a new demand in the minds of the citizens. 


We begin to hear, in the generation now growing up, of the rhetor and the 
sophist, as persons of influence and celebrity. These two names denoted 
persons of similar moral and intellectual endowments, or often indeed the 
same person, considered in different points of view ; either as professing to 
improve the moral character, or as communicating power and facility of 
expression, or as suggesting premises for persuasion, illustrations on the 
commonplaces of morals and politics, argumentative abundance on matters 
of ordinary experience, dialectical subtlety in confuting an opponent, etc. 
Antiphon of the deme Rhamnus in Attica, Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, 
Tisias of Syracuse, Gorgias of Leontini, Protagoras of Abdera, Prodicus of 
Ceos, Theodorus of Byzantium, Hippias of Elis, Zeno of Elea, were among 
the first who distinguished tliemselves in these departments of teaching. 


Antiphon was the autlior of tlie earliest composed speech really spoken in a 
<licastery and ju-esorved down to the later critics. These men were mostly 
not lutizens of Athens, though many of them belonged to towns 
comprehended 
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in the Athenian empire, at a time when important judicial causes belonging 
to these towns were often carried up to be tried at Athens — while all of 
them looked to that city as a central point of action and distinction. The 
term ” sophist,” which Herodotus applies with sincere respect to men of 
distinguished wisdom such as Solon, Anacharsis, Pythagoras, etc., now 
came to be applied to these teachers of virtue, rhetoric, conversation, and 
disputation ; many of whom professed acquaintance with the whole circle 
of human science, physical as well as moral (then narrow enough), so far as 
was necessary to talk about any portion of it plausibly, and to answer any 
question proposed to them. 


Though they passed from one town to another, partly in the capacity of 
envoys from their fellow-citizens, partly as exhibiting their talents to 
numerous hearers, with much renown and large gain — they appear to have 
been viewed with jealousy and dislike by a large portion of the public. For 
at a time when every citizen pleaded his own cause before the dicastery, 
they imparted, to those who were rich enough to purchase it, a peculiar skill 
in the common weapons, which made them like fencing-masters or 
professional swordsmen amidst a society of untrained duellists. Moreover 
Socrates — himself a product of the same age, a disputant on the same 
subjects, and bearing the same name of a sophist — but despising political 
and judicial practice, and looking to the production of intellectual stimulus 
and moral impressions upon his hearers — Socrates or rather Plato, 
speaking through the person of Socrates — carried on throughout his life a 
constant polemical warfare against the sophists and rhetors in that negative 
vein in which he was unrivalled. And as the works of these latter have not 
remained, it is chiefly from the observations of their opponents that we 


know them ; so that they are in a situation such as that in which Socrates 
himself would have been if we had been compelled to judge of him only 
from the Clouds of Aristophanes, or from those unfavourable impressions 
respecting his character which we know, even from the Apologia of Plato 
and Xenophon, to have been generally prevalent at Athens. 


This is not the opportunity, however, for trying to distinguish the good from 
the evil in the working of the sophists and rhetors. At present it is enough 
that they were the natural product of the age ; supplying those wants, and 
answering to that stimulus, which arose partly from the deliberations of the 
ecclesia, but still more from the contentions before the dicastery — in 
which latter a far greater number of citizens took active part, with or 
without their own consent. The public and frequent dicasteries constituted 
by Pericles opened to the Athenian mind precisely that career of 
improvement which was best suited to its natural aptitude. They were 
essential to the development of that demand out of which grew not only 
Grecian oratory, but also, as secondary products, the speculative moral and 
political philosophy, and the didactic analysis of rhetoric and grammar, 
which long survived after Grecian creative genius had passed away. And it 
was one of the first measures of the oligarchy of Thirty, to forbid by an 
express law, any teaching of the art of speaking. Aristophanes derides the 
Athenians for their love of talk and controversy, as if it had enfeebled their 
military energy ; but in his time, most undoubtedly, that reproach was not 
true — nor did it become true, even in part, until the crushing misfortunes 
which marked the close of the Peloponnesian War. During the course of that 
war, restless and energetic action was the characteristic of Athens even in a 
greater degree than oratory or political discussion, though before the time of 
Demosthenes a material alteration had taken place. 
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The establishment of these paid dicasteries at Athens was thus one of the 


most important and prolific events in all Grecian history. The pay-helped to 
furnish a maintenance for old citizens, past the age of military service. 


Elderly men were the best persons for such a service, and were preferred for 
judicial purposes both at Sparta and, as it seems, in heroic Greece. 
Nevertheless, we need not suppose that all the dicasts were either old or 
poor, though a considerable proportion of them were so, and though 
Aristophanes selects these qualities as among the most suitable subjects for 
his ridicule. Pericles has been often censured for this institution, as if he had 
been the first to insure pay to dicasts who before served for nothing, and 
had thus introduced poor citizens into courts previously composed of 
citizens above poverty. But in the first place, this supposition is not correct 
in point of fact, inasmuch as there were no such constant dicasteries 
previously acting without pay ; next, if it had been true, the habitual 
exclusion of the poor citizens would have nullified the popular working of 
these bodies, and would have prevented them from answering any longer to 
the reigning sentiment at Athens. Nor could it be deemed unreasonable to 
assign a regular pay to those who thus rendered regular service. It was 
indeed an essential item in the whole scheme and purpose, so that the 
suppression of the pay of itself seems to have suspended the dicasteries, 
while the oligarchy of Four Hundred was established — and it can only be 
discussed in that light. As the fact stands, we may suppose that the six 
thousand heliasts who filled the dicasteries were composed of the middling 
and poorer citizens indiscriminately ; though there was nothing to exclude 
the richer, if they chose to serve. & 


PHIDIAS ACCUSED 


The public works which were undertaken through the advice of Pericles 
were executed under his inspection ; the choice of the artists employed and 
of the plans adopted, was probably entrusted in a great measure to his 
judgment ; and the large sums expended on them passed through his hands. 
This was an ofiice which it was scarcely possible to exercise at Athens 
without either exciting suspicion or giving a handle for calumny. We find 
that Cratinus in one of his comedies threw out some hints as to the tardiness 
with which Pericles carried on the third of the Long Walls which he had 
persuaded the people to begin. ” He had been long professing to go on with 
it, but in fact did not stir a step.” Whether the motives to which this delay 
was imputed were such as to call his integrity into question, does not appear 
; but in time his enemies ventured openly to attack him on this ground. Yet 
the first blow was not aimed directly at himself, but was intended to wound 
him through the side of a friend. Phidias, whose genius was the ruling 
principle which animated and controlled every design for the ornament of 
the city, had been brought, as well by conformity of taste as by the nature of 
his engagement, into an intimate relation with Pericles. To ruin Phidias was 
one of the readiest means both of hurting the feelings and of shaking the 
credit of Pericles. If Phidias could be convicted of a fraud on the public, it 
would seem an unavoidable inference that Pericles had shared the profit. 
The ivory statue of the goddess in the Parthenon, which was enriched with 
massy ornaments of pure gold, appeared to offer a groundwork for a charge 
which could not easily be refuted. To give it the greater weight, a man 
named Menon, who had been employed by Phidias in some of the details of 
the work, was induced to seat himself in the agora with the ensigns of 
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a suppliant, and to implore pardon of the people as the condition of 


revealing an offence in which he had been an accomplice with Phidias. He 
accused Phidias of having embezzled a part of the gold which he had 


received from the treasury. But this charge immediately fell to the ground 
through a contrivance which Pericles had adopted for a different end. The 
golden ornaments had been fixed on the statue in such a manner, that they 
could be taken off without doing it any injury, and thus afforded the means 
of ascertaining their exact weight. Pericles challenged the accusers of 
Phidias to use this opportunity of verifying their charge ; but they shrank 
from the application of this decisive test. 


Tliough however they were thus baffled in this part of their attempt, they 
were not abashed or deterred ; for they had discovered another ground, 
which gave them a surer hold on the public mind. Some keen eye had 
observed two figures among those with which Phidias had represented the 
battle between Theseus and the Amazons on the shield of the goddess, in 
which it detected the portraits of the artist himself, as a bald old man, and 
that of Pericles in all the comeliness of his graceful person. To the religious 
feelings of the Athenians this mode of perpetuating the memory of 
individuals, by connecting their portraits with an object of public worship, 
appeared to violate the sanctity of the place ; and it was probably also 
viewed as an arrogant intrusion, no less offensive to the majesty of the 
commonwealth. It seems as if Menon’s evidence was required even to 
support this charge. Phidias was committed to prison, and died there. The 
informer, who was a foreigner, was rewarded with certain immunities ; and, 
as one who in the service of the state had provoked a powerful enemy, was 
placed by a formal decree under the protection of the Ten Generals. 


ASPASIA AT THE BAR 


This success emboldened the enemies of Pericles to proceed. They had not 
indeed established any of their accusations ; but they had sounded the 
disposition of the people, and found that it might be inspired with distrust 
and jealousy of its powerful minister, or that it was not unwilling to see him 
humbled. They seem now to have concerted a plan for attacking him, both 
directly and indirectly, in several quarters at once ; and they began with a 
person in whose safety he felt as much concern as in his own, and who 
could not be ruined without involving him in the like calamity. 


This was the celebrated Aspasia, who had long attracted almost as much of 
the public attention at Athens as Pericles himself. She was a native of 
Miletus, which was early and long renowned as a school for the cultivation 
of female graces. She had come, it would seem, as an adventurer to Athens, 
and by the combined charms of her person, manners, and conversation, won 
the affections and the esteem of Pericles. Her station had freed her from the 
restraints which custom laid on the education of the Athenian matron : and 
she had enriched her mind with accomplishments which were rare even 
among the men. Her acquaintance with Pericles seems to have begun while 
he was still united to a lady of high birth, before the wife of the wealthy 
Hipponicus. We can hardly doubt that it was Aspasia who first disturbed 
this union, though it is said to have been dissolved by mutual consent. But 
after parting from his wife, who had borne him two sons, Pericles attached 
himself to Aspasia by the most intimate relation which the laws permitted 
him to contract with a foreign woman ; and she acquired an ascendency 
over him, which 
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soon became notorious, and furnished the comic poets with an inexhaustible 


fund of ridicule, and his enemies with a ground for serious charges. On tlie 
stage she was the Hera of the Athenian Zeus, the Omphale, or the Dejanira 


of an enslaved or a faithless Hercules. The Samiau War was ascribed to her 
interposition on behalf of her birthplace ; and rumours were set afloat which 
represented her as ministering to the vices of Pericles by the most odious 
and degrading of offices. There was perhaps as little foundation for this 
report, as for a similar one in which Phidias was implicated ; though among 
all the imputations brought against Pericles this is that which it is the most 
difficult clearly to refute. 


But we are inclined to believe that it may have arisen from the peculiar 
nature of Aspasia’s private circles, which, with a bold neglect of established 
usage, were composed not only of the most intelligent and accomplished 
men to be found at Athens, but also of matrons, who it is said were brought 
by their husbands, to listen to her conversation ; which must have been 
highly instructive as well as brilliant, since Plato did not hesitate to describe 
her as the preceptress of Socrates, and to assert that she both formed the 
rhetoric of Pericles, and composed one of his most admired harangues. The 
innovation which drew women of free birth, and good condition, into her 
company for such a purpose, must, even where the truth was understood, 
have surprised and offended many ; and it was liable to the grossest 
misconstruction. And if her female friends were sometimes seen watching 
the progress of the works of Phidias, it was easy, through his intimacy with 
Pericles, to connect this fact with a calumny of the same kind. 


There was another rumour still more dangerous, which grew out of the 
character of the persons who were admitted to the society of Pericles and 
Aspasia. Athens had become a place of resort for learned and ingenious 
men of all pursuits. None were more welcome at the house of Pericles than 
such as were distinguished by philosophical studies, and especially by the 
profession of new speculative tenets. He himself was never weary of 
discussing such subjects ; and Aspasia was undoubtedly able to bear her 
part in this, as well as in any other kind of conversation. The mere presence 
of Anaxagoras, Zeno, Protagoras, and other celebrated men, who were 
known to hold doctrines very remote from the religious conceptions of the 
vulgar, was sufficient to make a circle in which they were familiar pass for 
a school of impiety. Such were the materials out of which the comic poet 
Hermippus, laying aside the mask, framed a criminal prosecution against 


Aspasia. His indictment included two heads : an offence against religion, 
and that of corrupting Athenian women to gratify the passions of Pericles. 


ANAXAGORAS ALSO ASSAILED 


This cause seems to have been still pending, when one Diopithes procured a 
decree, by which persons who denied the being of the gods, or taught 
doctrines concerning the celestial bodies which were inconsistent with 
religion, were made liable to a certain criminal process. This stroke was 
aimed immediately at Anaxagoras — whose physical speculations had 
become famous, and were thought to rob the greatest of the heavenly beings 
of their inherent deity — but indirectly at his disciple and patron Pericles. 
When the discussion of this decree, and the prosecution commenced against 
Aspasia, had disposed the people to listen to other less probable charges, the 
main attack was opened, and the accusation which in the affair of Phidias 
had been silenced 
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by the force of truth, was revived in another form. A decree was passed on 
the motion of one Di-acontides, directing Pericles to give in his accounts to 
the Prytanis, to be submitted to a trial, which was to be conducted with 
extraordinary solemnity ; for it was to be held in the citadel, and the jurors 
were to take the balls with which each signitied his verdict, from the top of 
an altar. But this part of the decree was afterwards modified by an 
amendment moved by Agnon, which ordered the cause to be tried in the 
ordinary way, but by a body of fifteen hundred jurors. The uncertainty of 
the party which managed these proceedings, and their distrust as to the 
evidence which they should be able to procure, seem to be strongly marked 
by a clause in this decree, which provided that the offence imputed to 
Pericles might be described either as embezzlement, or by a more general 
name, as coming under the head of public wrong. 


Yet all these machinations failed at least of reaching their main object. The 
issue of those which were directed against Anaxagoras cannot be exactly 
ascertained through the discrepancy of the accounts given of it. According 


to some authors he was tried, and condemned either to a fine and 
banishment or to death ; but in the latter case made his escape from prison. 
According to others he was defended by Pericles, and acquitted. Plutarch 
says that Pericles, fearing the event of a trial, induced him to withdraw from 
Athens ; and it seems to have been admitted on all hands, that he ended his 
long life in quiet and honour at Lampsacus. The danger which threatened 
Aspasia was also averted ; but it seems that Pericles, who pleaded her 
cause, found need for his most strenuous exertions, and that in her behalf he 
descended to tears and entreaties, which no similar emergency of his own 
could ever draw from him. It was indeed probably a trial more of his 
personal influence than of his eloquence ; and his success, hardly as it was 
won, may have induced his adversaries to drop the proceedings instituted 
against himself, or at least to postpone them to a fitter season. After 
weathering this storm he seems to have recovered his former high and firm 
position, which to the end of his life was never again endangered, except by 
one very transient gust of popular displeasure. He felt strong enough to 
resist the wishes, and to rebuke the impatience of the people. Yet it was a 
persuasion so widely spread among the ancients as to have lasted even to 
modern times, that his dread of the persecution which hung over him, and 
his consciousness that his expenditure of the public money would not bear a 
scrutiny, were at least among the motives which induced him to kindle the 
war which put an end to the Thirty Years’ Truce.c 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE AGE OF PERICLES 


Hail, Nature’s utmost boast ! unrivalled Greece ! My fairest reign ! where 
every power benign Conspired to blow the flower of human kind, And 
lavished all that genius can inspire. 


— James Thomson. 


COST OF LIVING AND WAGES 


Everywhere in the ancient world, but in a higher or less degree in different 
countries, the necessaries of life upon the whole were cheaper than they are 
at the present day. But with regard to particular articles, examples enough of 
the contrary are found. The main causes of this comparative cheapness were 
the less amount of money in circulation, the uncommon fruitfulness of the 
southern countries which the Greeks inhabited, or with which they traded ; 
countries which at that time were cultivated with an extraordinary degree of 
care, but are at present neglected ; and the impossibility of exportation to 
the distant regions which had no intercourse, or but little, with the countries 
lying on the Mediterranean Sea. The last is especially the reason of the 
great cheapness of wine. The large quantities of the same which were 
produced in all southern regions, were not distributed over so considerable 
an extent of the earth as at present. Nevertheless in considering the prices of 
commodities in ancient times the difference of times and places must be 
well weighed. In Rome and Athens wine was not, in the most flourishing 
condition of the state, as cheap as it was in Upper Italy and in Lusitania. In 
Upper Italy, the Sicilian medimnus of wheat, which was equal to the Attic 
medimnus, and considerably less than the Prussian bushel (or than 11 
English bushels), was worth, even in the times of Polybius, according to the 
account of that historian, only four oboli. This price seems to rest upon an 
inaccurate comparison of the Roman with the Greek coin, and particularly 
upon the supposition that the modius, one-sixth of the medimnus, was 
worth two asses, the medimnus, therefore, worth twelve asses ; which, 
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estimating the denarius to be equivalent to the drachma, would be equal to 
44 oboli. To this last amount four ancient oboli of the standard of Solon 
(11.4 cents) may certainly be estimated as equivalent. The medimnus of 
barley was worth the half of this price, the metretes of wine (about ten 
Enc^lish gallons), was worth as much as the medimnus of barley. 


In the time of Solon, indeed, an ox was worth only five drachmce, a sheep 
one drachma, and the medimnus of grain the same. But gradually the prices 
increased five fold ; of several articles seven, ten and twenty fold. After the 
examples of modern times this will not appear strange. The amount of ready 
money was not only increased, but by the increase of population, and of 
intercourse, its circulation was accelerated : so that already in the age of 
Socrates, Athens was considered an expensive place of residence. 


The cheapness of commodities, in ancient times, has generally been 
exaggerated by some, who supposed the assumption, that prices were on an 
average ten times lower than in the eighteenth century, to come the nearest 
to the truth. The prices of grain, according to which the prices of many 
other articles must be regulated, show the contrary. It is difficult to 
designate average prices, however ; since so few, and those only very casual 
accounts, are extant. Letronne designates the value of the medimnus of 
grain at two and a half drachmte as the average price in Greece, in 


particular at the city of Athens, about the year 400 B.C. ; and in accordance 
with this, he assumes the value of grain, compared with that of silver, to 
have been in the relation of 1 to 3146 ; the same at Rome, fifty years before 
the Christian era, to have been in the relation of 1 to 2681, in France, before 
the year 1520 in the relation of 1 to 4320, and in the nineteenth century in 
the relation of 1 to 1050. This estimation, according to which the present 
prices of grain are three times as high as they were during the period of the 
most flourishing condition of Greece, appears the most probable. 


The most temperate man needed daily, at least, an obolus for his food, one- 
fourth of an obolus for a chcenix of grain, according to the price of bar-ley 
in the time of Socrates ; together, annually, reckoning the year at 860 days, 
75 drachmae; for clothes and shoes at least 15 drachmae. A family, 
therefore, of four adult persons must have needed at least 360 drachmse 
(£12 or $60) for these necessaries of life. The sum requisite, however, in the 
time of Demosthenes, must have been 22|- drachmse higher for each per- 
son ; for 4 persons, therefore, 90 drachmse (£3 or $15) higher. To this must 
be added the cost of a habitation, the value of which, estimated at least at 3 
minse, would involve, according to the common rate of interest (12 per 
cent.), an annual expense of 36 drachmse (XI or $5). So that the poorest 
family of 4 adult free persons, if they did not wish to live upon bread and 
water, needed upon an average about <£17 or i85 annually. 


Socrates did not have, as was falsely reported, two wives at the same time, 
but one after the other ; Myrto, who was poor when he married her, and 
who probably had no dowry, and Xanthippe. He also had three children. Of 
these, Lamprocles was already adult at the death of his father, but 
Sophroniscus and Menexenus were minors. He prosecuted no manual art 
after he had sacrificed the employment of his youth to the never-resting 
eifort to acquire wisdom. His teaching procured him no income. According 
to Xenophon he lived upon his property, which, if it should have found a 
good purchaser (w^t^t^?), the house included, might easily have brought, 
altogether, five min;e ; and he needed only a small addition from his 
friends. From this it has been inferred, that living was extraordinarily cheap 
at Athens. It is evident, however, that Socrates with his family could 
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not live upon the interest of so small an amount of property. For, however 
poor the house may have been, its value can scarcely be estimated at less 
than three minse. So that, without taking the furniture into consideration, 
the remainder of his property from which interest could be derived, could 
have amounted to but two minse, and the income from it, according to the 
com-mon rate of interest, to only twenty-four drachma. With this sum he 
could not have procured even the amount of barley which was requisite for 
himself and his wife, to say nothing of the other necessaries of life, and of 
the support of his children. 


The history of the ancient sages is so entangled and garnished with 
traditions, and the circumstances of their lives are so differently represented 
even by contemporary writers, that we can seldom find firm ground on 
which to stand. Thus, according to the defence of Socrates composed by 
Plato, the former is represented to have affirmed that he could pay for his 
liberation only about a mina of silver ; and Eubulides says the same. 
According to others, he estimated the amount which he should pay at 
twenty-five drachmse, and in the defence ascribed to Xenophon he is 
represented as neither having himself estimated any amount, nor having 
allowed his friends to do so. Thus the well-informed Demetrius of 
Phalerum affirmed, in opposition to Xenophon, that Socrates had, beside his 
house, seventy minte at interest in the possession of Crito. And Libanius 
informs us that he had lost eighty minse, which he had inherited from his 
father, by the insolvency of a friend, in whose hands he had placed it, and 
who certainly cannot have been, as Schneider supposed, the wealthy Crito. 


But assuming that Xenophon’s account is perfectly correct, we must 
suppose that the mother of the young boys supported herself and both the 
children, either by labour or from her dowry, and that Lamprocles supported 
himself, and that the famed economy of Socrates probably consisted, 

among other things, in this also, that he kept them at work. And then, again, 
suppose that he always lived upon his twenty-four drachmae, with a small 
additional sum from his friends, yet no one could live as he did. It is true, 
that he is said to have frequently offered sacrifices at home, and upon the 


public altars. But they were doubtless only baked dough, shaped into the 
forms of animals, after the manner of the poor ; properly bread, therefore, a 
great part of which was at the same time eaten, and to which his family also 
contributed. He lived in the strictest sense upon bread and water, except 
when invited to entertainments at the tables of others, and could therefore 
be particularly glad, as he is said to have been, on account of the cheapness 
of bar-ley, when four choenices sold for an obolus. He wore no 
undergarment ; even his outside garment was poor, and the same one was 
worn both summer and winter. He generally went barefooted, and his dress- 
sandals, which he occasionally wore, may have lasted him his life-time. His 
walk for pleasure and exercise before his house served him instead of a 
relish for his meal. In short, no slave was so poorly maintained as was 
Socrates. The drachma [about 8]d. or 17 cents] which he gave Prodicus was 
certainly the largest sum ever’spent by him at one time. And it may boldly 
be affirmed, without wishing to disparage his exalted genius, that, in respect 
to his indigence, and a certain cynicism in his character, the representation 
of Aristophanes was not much exaggerated, but in the essential particulars 
Avas delineated from the life. 


If in the time of Socrates four persons lived upon £11 or $85 a year, they 
must have been satisfied with but a scanty allowance. He who wished to 
live respectably, needed even then, and still more in the time of Demos- 
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thenes, a sum considerably larger. According to the speech against Phae- 
nippus, there were left to the complainant and his brother by their father, 
forty-five minte to each, on which, it is said, one could not easily live, 
namely, upon the interest of it, which amounted, according to the common 
rate of interest, to 540 drachmae (,£19 or 895). 


Mantitheus in Demosthenes asserts that he could have been maintained and 
educated upon the interest of his mother’s dowry, which amounted to a 
talent ; consequently, according to the usual rate of interest, upon 720 


drachmae (<£25 or $125), annually. For the maintenance of the young 
Demosthenes himself, his sister still younger, and his mother, seven minoe 
(£24 or $120) were annually paid, without reckoning anything for tlieir 
habitation, since they dwelt in their own house. The cost of the education of 
Demosthenes was not included in this sum. For that the guardians remained 
in debt. Lysias refers, in one of his speeches, to the knavish account of the 
guardian of the children of Diodotus. He had, for example, charged for 
clothing, shoes, and hair-cutting over a talent for a period of less than eight 
years, and for sacrifices and festivals more than four thousand drachmae, 
and he ultimately would pay a balance of only two niinae of silver, and 
thirty Cyzicene staters, whereby his wards had become impoverished. 
Lysias remarks, that if he had charged more than any one in the city had 
ever done before for two boys, and their sister, a pedagogue, and a female 
servant, his account could not have amounted to more than a thousand 
drachmae (X35 or $175) annually. This would be not much less than three 
drachmae daily, and must certainly appear to have been too much in the 
time of that orator for three children and two attendants. 


In the time of Solon one must certainly have been able to travel quite a 
distance with an obolus, since that lawgiver forbid that a woman should 
take with her upon a march, or a journey, a larger quantity of meat and 
drink than could be purchased for that sum, and a basket of larger 
dimensions than an ell in length. On the contrary, when the citizens of 
Troezen, according to Plutarch, resolved to give to each of the old men, 
women, and children who fled from Athens upon the approach of Xerxes, 
two oboli daily, it appears to be a large sum for the purpose. In the most 
flourishing period of the state, however, even a single person could 
maintain himself but indifferently on two or three oboli a day. 
Notwithstanding all this, the cheapness and facility of living still remained 
very great. In accordance with the noble reverence of the Greeks for the 
dead, the death of a man, his interment, and monument, often occasioned 
more expense than many years of his life, since private persons 
appropriated three, ten, fifty, and even 120 minae, to that purpose. 


The value of the property of the Athenian people, excluding the property of 
the state, and the mines, was according to a probable computation, at thirty 
thousand to forty thousand talents. Of these if only twenty thousand talents 


be considered productive property, every one of the twenty thousand 
citizens would have had, if the property had been equally divided, the 
interest of a talent, or, according to the common rate of interest, 720 
drachmae as an annual income. On this, with the addition of the profit from 
their labour, they might all have lived in a respectable manner. They would 
in that case have realised what the ancient sages and statesmen considered 
the highest prosperity of a state. But a considerable number of the citizens 
were poor. Others possessed a large amount of property, on which they 
could fare luxuriously on account of the cheapness of living, and the high 
rate of interest, and yet at the same time could increase their means, because 
property augmented exceedingly fast. 
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This inequality corrupted the state, and the manners of the people. Its most 
natural consequence was the submissiveness of the poor towards the rich, 
although they believed that their rights were equal. The rich followed the 
practice, afterwards so notorious and decried at Rome, of suing for the 
favour of the people, sometimes in a nobler, sometimes in a baser manner. 


In proportion to the cheapness of the necessaries of life, the wages of labour 
must have been less in ancient times than at present. And all the multitude 
of those who sought labour as the means of subsistence must have 
diminished its price, since competition everywhere produces this result. In 
this number, beside the thetes and aliens under the protection of the state, a 
great part of the slaves are to be included ; so that the families of slaves 
belonging to the rich, lessened the profit of the poorer class of citizens. The 
Phocians, by whom the keeping of slaves is said to have been in the earlier 
periods of their state prohibited, not unjustly reproached Mnason, who 
possessed a thousand slaves and more, for depriving an equal number of 
poor citizens of the means of subsistence. After the Peloponnesian War 
even citizens who had been accustomed to a higher standing were 
compelled to support themselves, whatever it might have cost them to 
submit to it, as day labourers, or in some other way, by the labour of their 
hands. For they had lost their landed property in foreign states, and on 


account of the want of money, and the decrease of the population, rents had 
depreciated, and loans were not to be had. 


Nevertheless, we do not find that daily wages were excessively low. Lucian 
represents the daily wages of an agricultural labourer or gardener, on a 
remote estate lying near the frontiers of Attica, to have been, in the time of 
Timon, four oboli (5|d. or 11.4 cents). The wages of a porter are the same in 
Aristophanes, and of a common labourer, who carried dirt, they were three 
oboli. When Ptolemy sent to the Rhodians one hundred house builders, 
together with 350 labourers, in order to restore the buildings destroyed by 
an earthquake, he gave them fourteen talents annually for their food, three 
oboli a day for each man. We know not, however, by what standard the 
money was estimated. This was, if they were slaves, for other aliment 
beside grain ; if they were free men, it was only a part of their wages, since 
a man needs something else besides his food. In 408 B.C., a sawyer 
(nrpiaTri<i) who sawed for a public building, received a drachma a day. A 
carpenter, who worked on the same building, received five oboli a day. We 
find tliat in the time of Pericles, as it seems, a drachma, as daily wages, was 
given to eaeli of a number of persons working by the day. It is not at all 
})robablc that they were artisans, but only common labourers. 


Persons in higher stations, or those who laboured with the pen, were, 
according to genuine democratic principles, not better paid. The architect of 
the temple of Minerva Polias received no more than a stone sawyer. 
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thenes, a sum considerably larger. According to the speech against Phae- 
nippiis, there were left to the complainant and his brother by their father, 
forty-five min;e to each, on which, it is said, one could not easily live, 
namely, upon the interest of it, which amounted, according to the common 
rate of interest, to 540 drachmae (<£19 or $95). 


Mantitheus in Demosthenes asserts that he could have been maintained and 
educated upon the interest of his mother’s dowry, which amounted to a 
talent ; consequently, according to the usual rate of interest, upon 720 
drachmae (£25 or $125), annually. For the maintenance of the young 
Demosthenes himself, his sister still younger, and his mother, seven minoe 
(<£2-4 or $120) were annually paid, without reckoning anything for their 
habitation, since they dwelt in their own house. The cost of the education of 
Demosthenes was not included in this sum. For that the guardians remained 
in debt. Lysias refers, in one of his speeches, to the knavish account of the 
guardian of the children of Diodotus. He had, for example, charged for 
clothing, shoes, and hair-cutting over a talent for a period of less than eight 
years, and for sacrifices and festivals more than four thousand drachmae, 
and he ultimately would pay a balance of only two minae of silver, and 
thirty Cyzicene staters, whereby his wards had become impoverished. 
Lysias remarks, that if he had charged more than any one in the city had 
ever done before for two boys, and their sister, a pedagogue, and a female 
servant, his account could not have amounted to more than a thousand 
drachnue (£35 or $175) annually. This would be not much less than three 
drachmae daily, and must certainly appear to have been too much in the 
time of that orator for three children and two attendants. 


In the time of Solon one must certainly have been able to travel quite a 
distance with an obolus, since that lawgiver forbid that a woman should 
take with her upon a march, or a journey, a larger quantity of meat and 
drink than could be purchased for that sum, and a basket of larger 


dimensions than an ell in length. On the contrary, when the citizens of 
Troezen, according to Plutarch, resolved to give to each of the old men, 
women, and children who fled from Athens upon the approach of Xerxes, 
two oboli daily, it appears to be a large sum for the purpose. In the most 
flourishing period of the state, however, even a single person could 
maintain himself but indifferently on two or three oboli a day. 
Notwithstanding all this, the cheapness and facility of living still remained 
very great. In accordance with the noble reverence of the Greeks for the 
dead, the death of a man, his interment, and monument, often occasioned 
more expense than many years of his life, since private persons 
appropriated three, ten, fifty, and even 120 minae, to that purpose. 


The value of the property of the Athenian people, excluding the property of 
the state, and the mines, was according to a probable computation, at thirty 
thousand to forty thousand talents. Of these if only twenty thousand talents 
be considered productive property, every one of the twenty thousand 
citizens would have had, if the property had been equally divided, the 
interest of a talent, or, according to the common rate of interest, 720 
drachmae as an annual income. On this, with the addition of the profit from 
their labour, they might all have lived in a respectable manner. They would 
in that case have realised what the ancient sages and statesmen considered 
the highest prosperity of a state. But a considerable number of the citizens 
were poor. Others possessed a large amount of property, on which they 
could fare luxuriously on account of the cheapness of living, and the high 
rate of interest, and yet at the same time could increase their means, because 
property augmented exceedingly fast. 
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with that sum, to procure bread, food, and wood for three persons. He does 
not include clothing and habitation, because he sustained the expenses for 
them out of his own property. The pay of senators and of ambassadors was 
higher. Persons engaged in the liberal arts and sciences, and prostitutes, 
were paid the highest prices. 


The ancient states maintained public, salaried physicians; for example, 
Hippocrates is said to have been public physician at Athens. These, again, 
had servants, particularly slaves, who attended to their masters’ business 
among the poorer class, and among the slaves. The celebrated physician 
Democedes, of Croton, received, about 540 B.C. notwithstanding there was 
little money in circulation at that time, the high salary of a talent of silver 
(£211 : 10 or $1026, since Attic money seems to be meant). When called to 
Athens he received one hundred minse (£350 or $1750), until Polycrates of 
Samos gave him two talents. In like manner, no doubt, practitioners in 
many other arts were paid by the state ; as, for example, architects at 
Rhodes and Cyzicus, and certainly in every place of importance. For it 
cannot be supposed that all architects, particularly those invited from 
foreign countries, would have exercised their art, as several did at Athens, 
for daily wages. 


The compensation of musicians, and of theatrical performers, was very 
high. Amcebeus, a singer of ancient Athens, received every time he sang in 
public, an Attic talent. That the players on the flute demanded a high price 
for their services, is well known. In a Corcyrsean inscription, a late one 
indeed, but executed before the dominion of the Romans was established in 
that island, fifty Corinthian minse were designated as the compensation, 
beside their expensive maintenance, for the services of three players on the 
flute, three tragedians, and three comedians at the celebration of a festival. 
The compensation of distinguished theatrical performers was not less, 
although, beside the period of their engagement at Athens, they earned large 
suras in travelling, and performing at the various cities and places on their 
route. For example, Polus or Aristodemus is said to have earned a talent in 
two days, or even in one day, or for performing in a single drama. All these 
artists received, in addition, prizes of victory. Also common itinerant 
theatrical performers, jugglers, conjurers, fortune-tellers, enjoyed a 
competency ; although the sum paid by the individual spectator was small, a 
few chalci, or oboli, but sometimes even a drachma. The custom of paying 
fees for apprenticeship to the trades and arts, and also to the medical 
profession, was established even in the time of Socrates. For a part of the 
instruction in music, and for athletic exercises, it was the duty of the tribes 
in Athens to provide. Each tribe had its own teachers, whose lessons the 
youth of the whole tribe attended. In the other schools each individual paid 


for his instruction ; we know not how much. The legislation of Charondas, 
in which the salaries of the teachers are said to have been permanently 
established, would have made an exception, if the laws from which 
Diodorus derived his information, had not been fictitious. 


The teachers of wisdom and eloquence, or sophists, were not paid by the 
state until later times. But in earlier periods, they required largo sums from 
their scholars. In tliis they imitated the mercenary lyric })oets, wliose 
inspiration frequently slumbered until incited by gold. I*rotagoras of 
Abdera is said to have been the first who taught for money. He required 
from each scholar, for a complete course of instruction, an liundred mime 
(£350 or $1750). Gorgias asked the same price, and yet his property at his 
death amounted to only one thousand staters. Zeno of Elea, in other respects 
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unlike the sophists, required the same amount. Since the price for teaching 
wisdom was so high, it was natural that there should be chaffering about it, 
and that an agreement upon reasonable terms should be sought. Hippias 
earned, while yet a young man, in connection with Protagoras, in a short 
time, 150 mime. Even from a small city he earned more than twenty minae, 
not by long courses of lessons, as it seems, but by a shorter method of 
proceeding. But gradually the increased number of teachers reduced the 
price. Evenus of Paros, as early as the time of Socrates, required, to the 
general derision, only ten minre (£35 or $175) ; while for the same sum 
Isocrates taught the whole art of oratory. And this appears to have been in 
the age of Lycurgus, the usual honorary of a teacher of eloquence. At length 
the Socratic philosophers found it convenient to teach for a compensation. 
Aristippus was the first who did so. Moreover, payment was also sometimes 
required from each auditor for single discourses, as, for example, by 
Prodicus, one, two, four, to fifty drachmae. Antiphon was the first Avho 
wrote speeches and orations for money. He required high prices for them.& 


SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, AND BOOKS 


It is remarkable that the frequent notices which occur of schoolmasters and 
their schools, supply so little clear information as to the habits or social 
position of this important part of the community; nor does it appear whether 
they were a distinct class, or merely a lower grade of sophists or rhetors. 
They seem, however, to have belonged to the upper rank of citizens in some 
states, and to have been received in the best circles. Such as they were, the 
lessons the}* taught were limited to the Greek tongue. Instruction in foreign 
languages was never esteemed in Greece either a necessary or an important 
Ijranch of general education. This is a peculiarity which forms also a signal 
defect of Greek culture as compared with that of modern times. 


In Athens, and probably in other Greek republics, every citizen was under 
at least a moral obligation to provide his sons with a competent knowledge 
of letters. The discipline of the schools was also under state control. Yet the 
government nowhere seems to have provided or maintained them, or to 
have appointed or paid the schoolmasters, whose livelihood depended on 
the fees of their pupils. The amount of those fees has not been recorded. But 
more distinct notices have been transmitted of the charges made by literary 
professors of the higher class. The fees said to have been paid for a course 
of instruction to some of the earlier and more distinguished sophists and 
philosophers are so extravagant as to be scarcely credible, even when 
attested, as they are in some instances, by the best contemporaneous 
authority. Protagoras is taunted by Plato as the first professor of the higher 
branches of learning who taught for hire. If this imputation be well founded, 
his older contemporaries, Zeno and Gorgias, must have been speedily led to 
follow his example: for Zeno is said by Plato himself to have been paid 100 
minee, or upwards of ,£400 [*ii;2000], by each disciple, for a course of 
lectures; and Gorgias also to have been richly remunerated by his pupils. 
The fees of both Protagoras and Gorgias are rated by other authorities at the 
same amount as those of Zeno. This sum, taking into account the high value 
of the precious metals in ancient times, would be equal to about ,£2000, or 
$10,000. But prices were afterwards greatly reduced, as the number of 
professors increased, and the former blind veneration for their magic 
powers of communicating knowledge, or for the value of the knowledge 
communicated, declined. 
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Isocrates, the younger contemporary of Protagoras, and probably the better 
master of the two, was satisfied with ten mini© [X40 or $200] for the 
course ; which sum seems afterwards to have remained the ordinary rate of 
payment. 


No distinct notice occurs of the existence, during the Attic period, either at 
Athens or elsewhere, of a public library, in the familiar sense of a 
miscellaneous collection of books for the use of the citizens ; although, as 
in the time of Pisistratus, standard editions of the popular works recited at 
public solemnities, and more especially of the dramas of “schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, were preserved at Athens under the charge of the 
city clerk. Private libraries had, however, already become sufficiently 
voluminous or curious to merit being specially recorded. Such were those 
of Euripides, the poet, and of Plato, part of whose collection was purchased 
at Tarentum, in Italy, from the heirs of its former proprietor, Philolaus, and 
another part at Syracuse; those of Euthydemus mentioned by Xenophon, of 
Aristotle, of Nicocrates of Cyprus, and of the Athenian archon, Euclides. 
The varied character of the works stored in the library of a literary 
professor, towards the close of this period, is illustrated by a scene in a 
comedy of Alexis, the humour of which turns on the gluttony of Hercules, a 
hero habitually bur-lesqued for that failing in Greek satirical literature. The 
yovithful demigod, when directed by his master, the poet Linus, to select 
the book he preferred from his preceptor’s collection, — described as 
containing the poems of Homer, Orpheus, Hesiod, Chcerilus, Epicharmus, 
the tragedians, and the popular prose classics, — makes choice of a cookery 
book. 


That books of all kinds, then commonly in use, abounded during the greater 
part of the Attic period appears, not only from the general familiarity which 
the educated ranks possessed with the text of the national classics, but still 

more from the absence of any allusion to a scarcity of copies as interposing 
a serious obstacle to the attainment of such knowledge. The book trade, as a 


distinct branch of commerce, seems indeed to have been still limited, as in 
truth it was, comparatively, in every age prior to the invention of printing; 
and remained, probably in a great measure, in the hands of professional 
copyists. 


Booksellers, however, and a book mart at Athens, are mentioned by authors 
flourishing during the Peloponnesian War ; and occasional notices occur of 
book scribes or copyists, and of bookbinding. A trade in books or paper is 
also mentioned by Xenophon as having been carried on about the same 
date, between Greece and the coasts of the Euxine Sea. A considerable 
time, however, seems to have been required to bring the works, even of the 
most popular authors, into general circulation ; and the disciples of 
distinguished philosophers, Hermodorus for example, a scholar of Plato, 
appear to have made profit by being the first to transport copies of their 
masters’ lectures into distant localities. c 


THE POSITION OF A WIFE IN ATHENS 


It was generally the father who chose a wife for his son, looking less to her 
person than to her family and dowry. This is one of the respects in which 
the historic position of women differed from the heroic. No longer does the 
man with splendid gifts win a wife from many suitors ; the father must 
dower his daughter appropriately in order to place her witli a husband, and 
so the daughter often appeared as a burden to tlie family ; so, also, the 
foundations of petticoat government in marriage were often laid, since the 
man 
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much equality of fortune was considered, and how much a poor family, 
unable to offer a dowry itself, shrank from the proposals of a rich man, one 
may gather from the trinummus of Plautus, in which the whole action turns 
upon this point. Lesbonicus, who is unable to dower his sister, says to the 


suitor in the play: ” I will not have you think how you can help my poverty ; 
think, rather, that I, though poor, am not dishonourable, so people shall not 
say that I have let you have my own sister for a mistress, without any dowry 
like this, rather than for a wife.” 


Very often young men were obliged by their fathers to marry, that they 
might at last be reclaimed from a disorderly life, and thereby, also, 
discharging their duty to the state. This is what happens, for instance, to the 
libertine Lesbonicus in the same play by Plautus. Resignedly he receives 
the news that he is betrothed : ” I will have her, this one or that one, any one 
you like ” ; whereon the father-in-law comments, ” A hundred wives would 
not be punishment enough for his sins ! ” The ancients themselves felt the 
unkindness that lay in this treatment of girls. The feeling is most strongly 
expressed in a fragment of Sophocles, where young maidens complain: 


” But when, light of heart, we reach the time of maidenhood, we are cast 
from the house and sold, far from the home-gods and mother and father; 
and yet, when the wedding is over, we must sing praises and believe that it 
is right as it is.” 


We cannot wonder if in the early days of marriage the atmosphere was often 
cold, the heavens clouded. For this reason Plato wished that before marriage 
there should be a nearer acquaintance between the interested persons, so 
that no one should be deceived ; and he proposed the arranging of special 
games, in which young men and maidens should perform dances. The 
statement, however, that no free-born Athenian ever married from love and 
passionate inclination is a gross exaggeration, the outcome of a one-sided 
and prejudiced view. In many comedies the plot turns on a young man’s 
passion for a maiden who in the end is discovered to be a citizen, and 
generally the lost daughter of a rich man. And every one must remember 
the glorified love of the j)rince’s son Hsemon for the heroic Antigone. It is 
incredible that in these instances the author presented situations that never 
occurred in the actual world. But other indications are to be found. If we 
look up the life of Cimon, for instance, in Plutarch, we shall find the 
following passages : 


” But when Callias came, a rich Athenian who had fallen in love with 
Elpinice, and begged that he might pay her father’s fine for him, she 


consented, and her brothei-Cimon gave her to Callias for a wife. So much is 
certain that Cimon loved his wife Isodice too passionately and made 
himself too unhappy over her death, if one may judge by the elegies 
composed for his consolation.” 


Only we must not think that such a passion was “romantic” in the modern 
sense ; its birth was more natural and sensual, and it did not rise to a 
transcendent deification of the beloved. Sometimes it may well have 
happened that love put in an appearance after marriage, as in The Mother- 
in-law 


Greek Woman 


(From a vase) 
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of Terence, where Pamphilus, attracted by the noble qualities of the wife he 
once despised, gradually becomes untrue to his mistress. The peculiarly 
prosaic and cool relations that existed between man and wife, along with 
the leading motive for marriage, is most clearly expressed in a document of 
the highest interest to the historian of morals, the speech against the 
courtesan Nesera, which is attributed to Demosthenes. ” Mistresses,” he 
says, ” are kept for pleasure, and housekeepers for daily attendance and 
personal service ; but a man marries a woman that he may beget legitimate 
children, of the same station on both sides, and have a faithful guardian in 
the house.” 


Companionable intercourse between man and wife was necessarily 
hindered by the sharp division between their occupations, and reduced 
itself, no doubt, to very few hours in the day. ” Because,” Ischomachus 
says, ” it is better for a woman to stay in than to be away from home, 
whereas it is ignominious for a man to stay at home and not concern 
himself with what is going on in the world.” So, in the same piece of 
Xenophon, Socrates says to Aristobulus : “Is there any one to whom you 
talk less than to your wife ?” And the disciple answers, “No one, or at least 
very few.” We learn, however, from comedies and other sources, that in 
reality things did not wear so sorry an aspect, and that feminine curiosity 
and jealousy led to all sorts of questions and talks. On the other hand, there 
was no question of any intercourse with other men ; in fact a wife withdrew 
if her husband, by chance, brought a guest home with him. If the husband 
were not at home it would have been reckoned a gross incivility for another 
man to enter the house. Indeed, Demosthenes mentions a case where a 
friend, who had been summoned by a servant for help, did not venture into 


the house because the master Avas away. So what Cornelius Nepos says 
about the Greek woman is true : ” She does not appear at dinner except 
among relatives ; she stays in the inner part of the house where no one is 
admitted but her nearest kinsmen.” 


Euripides, indeed, went so far as to forbid the visits of women among 
themselves, for he writes in the Andromache : “Never, never — for I do not 
say it only for this one occasion — ought intelligent men, who are married, 
to allow other women to visit their wives, for they are the teachers of 
wickedness. One corrupts the marriage because she gains something by it, 
another wants a companion in sinning.” But things were not so bad on the 
whole in this respect either. In the Regiment of Women‘ by Aristophanes, a 
neighbour says to Blephyrus, who misses his wife when he gets up in the 
morning, ” What can it be ? Do you think one of her friends has asked her 
to break-fast, perhaps ? ” And the husband answers, ” I think that must be 
it. After all, she is not so bad as that comes to, so far as I know.” 


Phidias symbolised the solitariness of the home-keeping wife by the tor- 
toise, on whose back he set the statue of Aphrodite Urania in Elis. But the 
acutest note of women’s relations to the outer world is in the Thesmo- 
phoriazusce of Aristophanes, where the women speak themselves : “If we 
are an evil, why do you marry us, and allow us neither to go out, nor to be 
caught looking from the windows, and insist on guarding the evil witli so 
much care ? And if a woman goes out and you find her before the door, you 
get into a rage, whereas you ought to be pleased and bring a thank offering, 
if you were really rid of the evil and did not find lier sitting there any more 
when you came home. Then when we take a peep out of the window every 
man wants to look at the evil, and when one blushes and draws in one’s 
head, they all want all the more to see the evil peep out.” Even on occasions 
when fear and necessity would break through conventional restrictions, we 
find the women going no farther than the door of the house ; and 
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the orator Lycurgus actually complains because after the battle of Chairo- 
nea, the women inquired after the fate of their own men-folk from their 
doorways. 


Walking in the street was made a very diihcult matter even for married 
women. Even Solon left directions on this subject; and among other things 
he said that no woman, when she went out, must have more than three 
pieces of clothing, nor more than one obolus’ worth of food and drink with 
her, nor must she carry any basket of more than two feet. Also slie must not 
travel by night, except in a carriage, and then have a light carried before her. 
In the times of the Diadochi, indeed, special superintendents were 
appointed in Athens to check the immorality and extravagance of women, 
such as were already established in other cities, Syracuse, for example. 
Since the husband generally did the marketing himself, and walks had not 
yet, it would seem, become fashionable, although they were recommended 
by a woman disciple of Pythagoras, Phintys, there were hardly any other 
motives left for going out except the attendance at religious functions and 
the play.<i 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. ART OF THE PERICLEAN AGE 


ARCHITECTUEB 


Policy united with natural inclination to induce Pericles to patronise the 
arts, and call forth their finest productions for the admiration and delight of 
the Athenian people. The Athenian people were the despotic sovereign ; 
Pericles the favourite and minister, whose business it was to indulge the 
sovereign’s caprices that he might direct their measures ; and he had the 
skill often to direct even their caprices. That fine taste, which he possessed 
eminently, was in some degree general among the Athenians; and the 
gratification of that fine taste was one means by which he retained his 
influence. Works were undertaken, according to the expression of Plutarch, 
in whose time they remained still perfect, of stupendous magnitude, and in 
form and grace inimitable ; all calculated for the accommodation or in some 
way for the gratification of the multitude. Phidias was superintendent of the 
works : under him many architects and artists were employed, whose merit 
entitled them to fame with posterity, and of whose labours (such is the 
hardness of the Attic marble, their principal material, and the mildness of 
the Attic atmosphere) relics, which have escaped the violence of men, still, 
after the lapse of more than two thousand years, exhibit all the perfection of 
design, and even of workmanship, which earned that fame.c 


But the Greeks had not attained all at once to the architectural perfection 
which we admire on the Acropolis. They had assigned their gods the crest 
of the mountains or the deep forests for their first abode ; they desired to 
have them nearer to tliemselves and, from tlie earliest times, tliey built them 
dwellings, at first rustic and clumsy, but which were gradually embellislied 
and attracted other arts with religious pomp ; the poets celebrating the gods 
and their native country, the philosophers raising the great problems of 
nature and of the soul. The temple was the centre of Hellenic life. 


But the gods, like men, have to reckon with time. Before seiuling out the 
radiations of their divine majesty from the midst of the wonders of art, 
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those destined to become the glorious dwellers on Olympus were at first 
obscure and indefinite personalities, inhabiting the trunk of an oak, then 
wretched wooden structures, and later on houses of stone and sometimes of 
brass, like the Athene Chalcioecus of Sparta. It was only with the progress 
of civilised life that their habitation grew in size and loftiness. The true 
temples, and the most ancient of them, those of Corinth, Samos, and 
Metapontum — date only from the seventh century. 


The Greeks were acquainted neither with the pointed arch nor the dome. 
Some have thought to find that at Tiryns and Mycenae, but if some of the 
bays and galleries end in a point, it is because the courses draw closer and 
closer together and end by meeting at the top. The method is therefore 
clumsy and barbarous ; it was abandoned for the lintel and the pediment. 


All the Greek temples resemble one another in their general plan of 
construction ; and yet the architectural combinations might be very 
numerous, inasmuch as they all differ in the nature of the material 
employed and the 
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Ruins of the Parthenon 


ornamentation which decorates them, in the number of the columns and the 
size of the intercolumniations, which determine the proportions of the 
edifice, above all in the character peculiar to each of the three orders — the 
Doric, the Ionic, and the Corinthian. A single member of the structure, the 
column with the portion of the entablature which it supports, determines 
this character. 


Tlie first temples worthy of the name were in the Doric style. The walls 
were large and heavy, the columns short and stunted without any base, like 
the stake which had been the primitive supi)ort, but with flutings, a capital, 
and a double pediment stretching above a wide face, like an eagle with out- 
stretched wings — the expression is Pindar’s. The whole edifice, built of 
ordinary stone, was hidden, as in the case of many of the Egyptian temples, 
under a coat of stucco which displayed vivid colours. The remains of this 
are to be seen at Assus, on the coast of Asia ; at Corinth, Delphi and JEgina 
in Greece ; at Syracuse, Agrigentum and Selinus in Sicily ; at Metapontum 
and especially at Ptestum in Italy, where the grandest ruins in the ancient 
Doric order are to be found. The common characteristic of these buildings, 
which nearly all belong to the seventh or sixth century, was their sturdy but 
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heavy and thick-set appearance. The columns have a height of only four 
diameters — four and t\yo-thirds at most ; and the stucco in coming off has 
displayed the poverty of the material employed. Even the temple of 
Olympia was built of a hard and porous tufa which the stucco had 
concealed under a brilliant covering. That of vEgina was also of stone, not 
marble ; there remain of it at least some beautiful ruins. 


We must go to Athens to find Doric architecture in its severe elegance. 
Even in the temple of jEgina the column is higher : five and a third 
diameters ; at the Theseum it is five and a half ; at the Parthenon, six, and 
this is the proportion which is most pleasing to the eye. Of these three 
temples the first, in which we can still find traces of an archaic character, 
belongs to the sixth century ; the second, which has better proportions, to 
the first half of the fifth ; the third is the architectural triumph of the age of 
Pericles. 


The Parthenon, built entirely of Pentelic marble, is not the most vast of the 
Greek temples, but its execution is more perfect and it is this which made it 
the masterpiece of Hellenic art. A very small detail will show the finish of 
the work. It is with difficulty and by the assistance of eye and hand that one 
succeeds in discovering the joints of the tambours forming the colonnade 
which surrounds the building, so skilfully have these enormous masses been 
adjusted. Even in her masons Athens possessed artists. 


The interior of the Parthenon contained two halls : the smaller at the back, 
the opisthodomus, enclosed the public treasure ; the larger, or eella’ 
contained the statue of the goddess born without mother from the thought of 
the master of the gods, and who was as the soul of which the Parthenon was 
the material casing. Figures in high relief, about twice life size, adorned the 
two pediments of the temple. The frieze, which ran round the cella and 
opisthodomus at a height of thirteen metres (42 ft., 8 ins.), and to a length of 
more than one hundred and sixty metres (525 ft.), represented the 
procession of the great Panatheniea. 


The work was finished in 435 B.C. It is neither the centuries nor the 
barbarians that have mutilated it. The Parthenon was still almost intact in 
1687, when on the 27th of September Morosini bombarded the citadel. One 
of the projectiles, setting fire to the barrels of powder stored in the temple, 
blew up a part of it ; then the Venetian desired that the statues should be 
taken down from the pediment and he broke them. Lord Elgin, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, tore down the bas-reliefs of tlie frieze 
and the metopes : this was another disaster. The Ilissus or Cephisus, the 
Hercules or Theseus, the Charities, ” vernal goddesses ” — called by some 
the Three Fates, by others Demeter, Core, and Iris — are still, though 


somewhat mutilated, the most precious of our relics of antiquity. In 1812 
some other Englishmen carried off the frieze of the temple of Phigalia 
(Bassie), built by Ictinus. All these fragments of masterpieces were sold for 
hard cash, and it is under the damp and gloomy sky of England that we are 
reduced to admiring the remains of that which was the imperial mantle 
which Pericles wrapped about Pallas Athene. Thus to understand the 
incomparable magnificence of the Parthenon, we must render back to it in 
imagination what men have taken away, then place it on its lofty rock, one 
liundred and fifty-six metres (512 ft.) liigh, whence a magic panorama is 
unrolled before the eyes, and surround it with the buildings of the Acropolis 
; the Erechtheum, which exhibited all the graces of art, beside the severe 
grandeur of the principal temple ; the bronze statue of Athene Promachus, 
“she who fought in the front rank,” to which the artist gave a colossal 
lieight, so that the sailors arriving from the high sea steered by the plume on 
her helmet and the gold 
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tip of her lance, maris stella; and lower down, at the only place by which 
the rock was accessible, the wonderful vestibule of the Propylsea and the 
temple of Victory which formed one of its wings ; but, above all, it must be 
seen wrapped in the blazing light of the eastern sky, compared to which our 
clearest day is but a twilight. 


One thing has been observed in the Parthenon which proves the profound 
artistic sense the Greeks possessed and how well they understood how to 
correct geometry by taste. In all the Parthenon there is no surface which is 
absolutely flat. As the columns owe their full beauty only to the fact that 
they exhibit towards their centre a slight outward curve, of which the eye is 
not aware, so the entire building, colonnades and walls, is inclined slightly 
inwards towards an invisible point which would be lost in the region of the 
clouds, and all the horizontal lines are convex. But all with such delicacy 
that it is sufficient to allow the eye and the light to wander gently over the 
surfaces and to give the monument at once the grace of art and the solidity 


of strength; but not enough for it to assume the compressed and heavy 
aspect of a truncated pyramid like the Egyptian temples. On the southern 
facade the rise of the curve is only one hundred and twenty-three 
millimetres (about 4|/ inches). 


The t’ropyl8ea, the masterpiece of civil and military architecture, belonged, 
like the Parthenon, to the Doric order, and stood at the only accessible point 
of the Acropolis. The architect Mnesicles disposed its various parts in such 
a manner as to give an aspect of grandeur to the entrance to the Hol} of 
Holies of pagan Athens and also to secure its defence. Epaminondas would 
have transported it to Thebes to adorn the Cadmea: six centuries after, 
Pausanias admired it more than the Parthenon, and Plutarch said : ” These 
works have preserved a freshness, a virginity which time cannot wither ; 
they appear still bright with youth as if a breath would animate them and as 
if they had an immortal soul.” 


Athens had other monuments which were erected at very diverse epochs : 
the Anaceum, the temple of Castor and Pollux, where the sale of slaves took 
place ; the Pantheon or temple of all the gods, the work of the emperor 
Hadrian ; the octagonal Tower of the Winds, an indifferent work built about 
the first century before Christ. On each of its eight sides, corresponding to 
the quarters of the principal winds, was sculptured the figure of one of 
them. This tower still exists, as well as the choragic monument erected by 
the choregus Lysicrates, in 334 B.C., on the occasion of the victory of the 
Aca-mantid tribe in a chorus. The remains of the theatre of Bacchus are still 
to be seen on the southeastern slope of the citadel, some of the marble seats 
bearing very beautiful sculptures. But the Stadium beyond the Ilissus, 
according to Pausanias one of the wonders of Athens, has disappeared and 
the excavations made there produced nothing remarkable. 


Like its capital, Attica too had monuments of victory, of patriotic pride, and 
pious gratitude to the gods : and all these monuments were constructed in 
the severe style whose principal models we have just studied. In the sacred 
city of Eleusis, in sight of Salamis, a vast religious edifice was built, 
capable of containing the multitude of those initiated into the mysteries of 
Ceres. Rhamnus which overlooks the plain of Marathon, raised a sanctuary 
to Nemesis, the goddess of just vengeance ; and on the summit of Cape 


Sunium, two temples consecrated to Poseidon and Athene, the tutelary 
deities of Attica, signalised from afar, to sailors coming from the isles or the 
coast of Asia, their approach to the ground where the Persians had found a 
tomb and the Greeks liberty. When on the days of the sacred festivals, the 
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people arrived in long theoria (embassies) at the promontory now called 
Cape Colonna, they saw extending at their feet that sea which had now 
become their own domain, and fervently thanked the two divinities for 
having given them: for their leaders, political wisdom ; for their mariners, 
favourable winds. At a later time philosophy was to take its seat near the 
temple of the gods, and we, like it, believe that Sunium heard some of the 
discourses of Plato. 


The school of Atliens extended her influence to distant places. It did not 
build the temple of Olympia, but Phidias made the statue of Zeus ; Pseonius 
of Mende and Alcamenes of Lemnos have been credited, without absolute 
proof, with the sculptures of the two pediments, on one of which was 
represented the combat of Pelops and CEnomaus, and on the other the 
contests of the Lapithse and Centaurs at the nuptials of Pirithous. 
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Ruins of Temple of the Olympian Jove. Athens 


Time, barbarians, perhaps fire, destroyed the temple, and the Alpheus, in 
overflowing its banks, covered the plain of Altis which Pausanias had seen 
in such beauty with eight or ten metres (about 26 or 32 ft.) of alluvium. 


Before the Expedition de Moree’ which brought away some fragments for 
the Louvre, even the spot in which so much magnificence stood was 
unknown. The successful excavations of the German commission have 
brought to light a victory of Pseonius, a Hermes of Praxiteles and other 
masterpieces. 


The Ionic style is also native to the coast of Asia, where the Doric had 
preceded it. It was exhibited there in all its grace in the sixth century, when 
the temple of Ephesus was erected. The Cretan Chersiphron and liis son 
Metagenes began its construction, which was carried on, like tliat of our 
Gothic cathedrals, with a tardiness that extended it over two or three 
centuries. Its columns, several of which were given by Crcvsus, had a 
heiglit of eight diameters, with bases which lacked the Doric columns and 
voluted capitals which the ancients compared to the drooping curls of a 
woman’s hair. Of the Ionic temple at Samos, burned by the Persians, a 
single column 
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remains upright, and according to the diameter of the base it was sixteen 
metres (about 52 J ft.) high. This temple was therefore a colossal structure. 
At Athens the firectheum and the temple of the Wingless Victory are in the 
same style, but of very small dimensions. The first contained the oldest 
image of Athene : a statue of olive wood which was said to have fallen from 
heaven. In the second was a warlike Minerva ; in order to attach her 
permanently to the fortunes of Athens, the sculptor had not given her the 
wings which are the attributes of the fickle goddess of lucky battles. 


In the time of Pericles the Corinthian style has not yet appeared but is about 
to do so. It is related that Callimachus, having seen on a child’s tomb at 
Corinth, a basket filled with its playthings and enveloped in the graceful 
curves of the leaves of an acanthus, took from it the idea of the Corinthian 


capital. The date of his birth is unknown, but since Ictinus after the plague 
of Athens, and Scopas in 396 constructed, the one at Phigalia, the other at 
Tegea, two temples in which traces have been found of the new style of 
architecture, its invention must have followed very soon after the 
construction of the Propylsea. 


There is a question concerning Greek architecture which has only been 
answered in our own day, that of polychromy. In spite of our very decided 
preference for bare stone, we have been forced to recognise that the Greeks 
had a different taste. Light and colour are the joy of the eyes ; but their role 
is not the same in countries in which the sky often appears like a shroud 
suspended above the earth, and in those where that earth, animated by the 
sun, sings, with its thousand voices, the poem of nature. In the north a wan 
light casts gloom upon the monuments ; thus we are not loath to build them 
with materials which at first give them a dazzling whiteness. In the south 
they are too vividly illuminated, and the dazzling brightness of the marble 
would burn the eyes if the sun did not clothe the stone in a golden tint 
which rests the gaze. Colour, unnecessary and somewhat incommoding to 
the sculptor, whose main concern is with the form and truth of outline, 
furnishes the architect on the contrary with a valuable means of animating 
the great flat surfaces which in their nakedness would be cold and lifeless. 
He does not, like the polychromic sculptor, seek to create a deceitful 
illusion ; colour and ornamentation make no false pretence, and are a charm 
the more when, in the case of a building standing in the midst of a sacred 
wood, it establishes a needful harmony between the work of art and that of 
nature. 


Egypt and Asia were prodigal of colour, whether in painting or by the use of 
enamelled faiences with which the monuments of Persia are still covered. 
The most ancient inhabitants of Hellas passed under their influence. Colour 
has been found on the walls of dwellings older than Homer by ten centuries 
; it was to be seen at Tiryns, one of the capitals of the heroic age, and on the 
prows of the first ships which ventured into the midst of the waves. This 
usage continued through the epochs which succeeded ; but, as in every 
domain of art, the Greeks modified this legacy of their ancestors and of the 
peoples which had preceded them in civilised life, according to the 
requirements of a delicate taste. Hues more or less vivid covered the stone 


of the temple, even the sculptures of the frieze, the metopes, and the 
pediment ; terra-cottas, whose colours mixed with a kind of paste were 
indestructible, decorated the upper parts of the monument and enlivened 
these severe structures. But a distinction must be drawn between the 
polychromy of Athens in the time of Pericles and that of other Hellenic 
countries. In Sicily, in greater Greece, even in (gina, where the materials 
which the architects had to dispose of were of a coarse description, it may 
be 
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that the temples received a brilliant colouring. But at Athens the beautiful 
Pentelic marble employed in the construction of the temples was certainly 
not entirely concealed under crude and violent colours. The words of 
Plutarch, quoted above, on the freshness and youth preserved by the 
monuments of the Acropolis, when six centuries had already passed over 
them, does not allow us to believe in more than a moderate coloura-tion for 
the columns and walls. At one point only of the building there was certainly 
greater variety. In all countries women, who are ingenious artists, apply 
themselves to adorning their heads, and with reason : it is the stronghold 
from which formidable arrows are shot. Ictinus also decorated the upper 
portions of the Parthenon with all the graces he could call into play. 
Ornaments of gilt bronze fastened to the draperies of the figures, inlaid 
enamels, and magnificent carvings running all along the frieze. On festival 
days treasures and garlands were added, so that the edifice woi(‘ on its 


brow, as it were, a crown of flowers and foliage over a circlet of precious 
stones. 


Antiquity has preserved us no details concerning the artists ; we are 
ignorant of even the native country of most of them. For centuries their 
works spoke for them, but the very ruins of the monuments they raised have 
perished. Only the Parthenon still proudly lifts its mutilated head above the 
mass of rubbish. 


A great poet saw a gloomy vision of Europe dying and Paris vanishnig. 
Twenty-five centuries before, Thucydides drew a less poetic but more 
faithful fantasy for Athens and Lacedaemon. Comparing the sterility of the 
one to the fertility of the other, he said : ” Let both towns be destroyed and 
the mere debris of the monuments and temples of Athens will reveal a 
glorious city ; the ruins of Lacedtemon will be only those of a large 
village.” 
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SCULPTURE 


Art is a natural instinct which is to be found even amongst the last of the 
savages who were the prehistoric inhabitants of Gaul, and whicli the most 
intelligent of animals do not possess. This instinct is developed or arrested, 
not, as has been said, according to race, but in response to the social 
influences to which a people is subjected amidst melancholy and severe or 
peaceful and smiling scenes which extinguish or call forth the creative 
imagination. Thne influences, working through the centuries, predisposed 
Hellas to change ne paths which art had been pursuing in the East ; and 
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habits which were easily acclimatised in Greece, but which could not have 
had their birth on the banks of the Nile and Euphrates, favoured this slow 
evolution. 


Thanks to a good system of education, to long-continued gymnastic 
exercises and to a life in the open air, often without clothing and always 
without a dress which could hamper the harmonious development of the 
body, the Greeks became the most beautiful race under the sun. As they had 
always before their eyes the ephebi, so agile in the race, the wrestlers and 
the athletes, who displayed so much virile grace, the aesthetic sense 
developed in them with a strength which, when nature had given genius to 
the artists, produced masterpieces. Religion still further increased this 
tendency. Their gods having been conceived in the image of man, as a 
superior humanity, the sculptors, as the religious conscience grew more 
elevated and taste was purified, took their ideal for the representations of 
the dwellers on Olympus from human beauty carried to perfection. The 
people even looked upon it as a gift of heaven, and after death men were 
accorded heroic honours on account of their beauty. 


Herodotus has preserved us a fact which exhibits the Greek character : 
Philip of Croton was venerated as a hero after his death, in a small building 
erected to him because he was the most beautiful man of his time, and the 
old historian agrees with the Egestans who had made this singular kind of 
god. He does not ask if Xerxes had truly royal qualities. ” In his vast army,” 
he says, ” none was more worthy by his beauty of the sovereign power.” In 
one of the choregipe in which he often triumphed by his magnificence, 
Nicias had given the part of Dionysus to a young slave so perfectly 
handsome and so nobly attired that on his appearance the people broke into 
applause. Nicias liberated him at once, considering, he said, that it was an 
impiety to retain in servitude a man who had been hailed by the Athenians 
in the character of a god. Nicias indeed was performing a very popular act ; 


it was the handsome ephehis, not the god, who had excited the admiration 
of the spectators. 


From first to last Greece thought thus. Many a time in the Odyssey’ 
Ulysses and Telemachus fancy that they see a god when they unexpectedly 
encounter a tall and beautiful man ; and the cold and severe Aristotle writes 
: ” If amongst mortals any were born resembling the images of the gods, the 
rest of mankind would agree in swearing to them an eternal obedience.” 
Simonides, without going so far, made beauty the second of the four 
conditions necessary to happiness, and Isocrates said : ” Virtue is so 
honoured only because it is moral beauty.” It was because he was the most 
beautiful of the ephebi that Sophocles was charged, after Salamis, with the 
task of leading the chorus which sung the hymn of victory ; and it is said 
Phidias engraved on the finger of Zeus at Olympia : ” Pantarces is beautiful 
” — a sacrilege which might have exposed him to great danger. We no 
longer possess this inscription, but we find a similar one on a painted vase, 
where 


Minerva (From a statue) 
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Victory is offering a crown to a handsome ephehus. The gods themselves 
bad the reputation of being sensible of this advantage, which had procured 
many mortals the honour of their love. At JKgium Jupiter desired that his 
priests should be chosen from among the young men who had carried off 
the prize for beauty ; for this merit Ganymede was snatched up to heaven, 
that he might serve as cup-bearer to the gods, and Apollo admitted into his 
sanctuary the statue of Phryne, the most admired of the courtesans of 
Greece. It is notorious how Hyperides saved the beautiful hetcera from a 
capital charge, when she was standing before the judges, by simply tearing 
away at an appropriate moment the veil which hid her beauty. The 


recollection of these facts serves to explain the divine honours paid to Anti- 
noiis by the most Grecian of the Roman emperors ; but they also show how 
much this worship of beauty, of which the Greeks had made a religion and 
from which Plato was to weave a theory, went to form the artists, and, to a 
certain extent, the philosophers of Greece. Did not Plato utter words 
whence has been legitimately derived the famous saying that Beauty is the 
splendour of goodness ? Tlie jurisconsults of the Roman empire called 
themselves the priests of law; Phidias and Polyclitus might have styled 
themselves the priests of the beautiful ; and this trait suffices to mark the 
difference between the two civilisations, the Greek and the Roman. Beauty 
is the perpetual aspiration of the French spirit which seeks it in everything, 
in the great spectacles of nature or in the works of famous writers and 
artists. 


Amongst the statues of which the ancients were most proud, are some 
which amaze us by their colossal height, and others which shock our taste 
by the diversity of the colours and materials employed. The Egyptians 
treated their Pharaohs and their gods in a similar 


fashion, as did the Persians their kings, the (From a statue now in the 
Museum at Naples) 


Athenians the people or the senate personified, 


and we ourselves do the same to translate certain ideas : the Saint Bor- 
romeo of Lake Maggiore and the Liberty of New York are colossi. Executed 
to be seen from afar, they strike the eye by their muss, and are the 
expression in stone of elevated sentiments : of holiness, patriotism, or 
independence. On the promontory where they are placed between earth and 
heaven they appear as the very genius of the people which erected them, a 
shining witness of their gratitude, and the figurative representation of their 
inmost thought. 


The art of colossal sculpture was at the service of the gods, and was in its 
place in or near their temples. It was the same with the chryseh’i)]iantine 
sculpture, and for the same reasons. The most celebrated of these sculptures 
and those which from ancient descriptions we know the best, were tlie 
Athene of the Parthenon and the Zeus of Olyrapia. 


Apollo 
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Reaching Avith her pedestal to a height of fifteen metres (about 49 ft.), 
Minerva stood erect, enveloped in a talaric tunic, the dress of virgins. In one 
hand she held a Victory, in the other the spear round which the serpent 
Erichthonius was coiled. The draperies were of gold, the naked parts of 
ivory, the head of Medusa, on the “gis, in silver, the eyes being of precious 
stones. 


How did this Minerva, which was seen by Julian as late as the fourth 
century of our era, finally perish ? The Christians have been charged with 
this, but the accusation should be brought against her wealth. So much gold 
could not escape the barbarians, whoever they were, whether invaders from 
the north, needy princes, or ordinary thieves. The pillage of the Parthenon 
had already begun in the time of Isocrates and the Athene of Julian must 
have been only a ruin. 


Phidias was also summoned to Olympia. The treasures accumulated in the 
temple from the offerings of all Greece, permitted him to execute a work 


which surpassed that of the Parthenon. On a throne of cedar wood, inlaid 
with gold and ivory, ebony, and precious stones, and covered with bas- 
reliefs and paintings, Zeus was majestically seated. His thick hair and beard 
were of gold ; of gold and ivory was the Victory he carried in his right hand, 
in token that his will was always triumphant ; of gold, too, mingled with 
other metals was the royal sceptre surmounted by an eagle, which he held in 
his left hand. On the head was the crown of olive leaves, which was given 
to the victors in the games, but, as was fitting, that of the god was gold, as 
well as his sandals and his mantle, which revealed his naked breast in ivory. 
His visage had the virile beauty proper to the father of gods and men ; his 
tranquil gaze was indeed that of the all-powerful whom no passion stirs and 
behind whose broad forehead should reside the vast intelligence of the 
orderer of worlds. Placed at the back of the naos, at the point where the 


trend of the architectural lines attracted the gaze, the statue, fifteen or 
sixteen metres (49 or 52 ft.) high, seemed still more colossal than it was. 


The Olympian Jupiter shared the fate of the Minerva of the Parthenon; he 
was too rich for an age grown too barbarous and beliefs too hostile. It is 
said that in 393 Theodosius had it transported to Constantinople, where it 
perished some years later in one of the great conflagrations that so often 
visited the new capital of the Empire ; it is not likely that it was so long 
respected. Already in the second century Lucian laughs at this “honest 
fellow, the exterminator of giants, who remained seated so quietly while 
brigands shaved his golden hair.” 


Minerva 


(From a Greek vase) 
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Other towns besides Athens and Olympia had chryselephantine statues. 
Costly materials were used for the Juno at Argos, the jiEsculapius of 
Epidaurus, and others. 


Phidias did not confine himself to representing gods, that is to say to 
making colossi ; with his own hands, or more often through those who 
worked under his direction, he lavished less divine sculpture on the frieze, 
the metopes, and the double pediment of the temple, the figures of which, 
as seen from below, do not appear to be of more than ordinary height. 
Those which he chiselled on Minerva’s shield and on her sandals, were still 
smaller. The magnificent fragments which remain to us from the two 
pediments, Demeter and Core, Iris and Cephisus, the Charities or Fates, the 
Hercules or Theseus, are the works of his school and we may say of his 
mind. In spite of their mutilations, these marbles, like those of the Victory 
untying her sandal, may be ranged beside, if not above, the most glorious 
creations of Renaissance sculpture in the purity of the style and the calm 
serenity of the figures, which neither have their limbs twisted in violent 
action nor their brows overcharged with thought, as happened when 
statuary strove to rival painting. What a puissant life is in these divinities 
tranquilly seated in the pediments, and how calm on their fiery horses are 
the riders in the Panathenaic procession ! Later on the school of grace and 
voluptuousness will appear, with an Athenian, Praxiteles, as its chief ; still 
later, passion will agitate the marble : then the decay of art begins — sucha 
drama as the ” Farnese bull ” “ depicts may not fittingly be presented in 
stone. 


It is to the eternal honour of Phidias that he finally broke with hieratic art, 
whose influence is still traceable in the beautiful statues of -\gina, with 
their admirably studied but lifeless shapes and grinning heads exhibiting, 
even in pain and death, the same idiotic smile. The great artist sought the 
beauty which is the spiritual essence of things, whether it be in the soul seen 
through the body ; or nature contemplated in her most harmonious 
expansion ; and this ideal beauty he realised without making the effort 
visible. This is supreme art ; for there is no grandeur without simplicity. 


Greek Lyres 


PAINTING, MUSIC, ETC. 


If the description in the Iliad of the shield of Achilles is a work of 
imagination, those of the Athene of the Partlienon and the Zeus of Olympia, 
as given by Pausanias after an attentive study of the works themselves, 
show 


1 A famous group now in the Museum at Naples. 
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that the school of Athens had carried the art of carving metal and ivory to a 
hio-h degree of perfection, as well as that of working hard stones for casts 
or in relief. Yet this skill was borrowed from the school of Argos, where 
work in bronze was held in high honour. 


It was not so with painting, which in Greece had never the perfection of 
statuary, whatever may be said on the faith of anecdotes more famous than 
veracious, Modern painting seeks to move ; that of the ancients was rather 
sculptural in its character, in the sense that it sacrificed colouring to design 
and the effects of light and shade to form — a stranger to what might be 
called, if we have Rembrandt in mind, the drama of light and shade, or, in 
referring to the Venetians, the harmonious chant of colours. Sicyon 


was the first Greek town which had a school for design. Athens, Miletus, 
and subsequently Corinth, followed this example. We shall see presently 


that Greece had great painters, and that those of Athenian origin did not 
occupy the first rank in this art. But it would be rash to speak of Greek 
painting except according to the judgment of the ancients, since nothing of 
it remains save painted vases, which belong to industry rather than art ; and 
the mural decorations at Pompeii and Hercula-neum, which are too often 
mere conventional prodvictions, executed hurriedly and probably for small 
payment by workmen rather than artists. The Roman mosaics were also 
made by Greek hands, but there is not one, except the battle of Issus, which 
is of a high order of art. 


The Greeks possessed the merit of realising that the highest intellectual 
culture is one of the conditions of greatness in the individual and the state ; 
and they understood how to utilise every means of attaining it. In their plan 
of education, besides the study of poets and philosophers to form the mind, 
and gymnastic exercise to develop suppleness and strength, they’ included 
music, which habituates the mind to harmony, and dancing, which bestows 
grace. These two secondary arts were the chief ones at Lacedsemon ; they 
also ranked high among the Athenians, though Athens did not set her mark 
on them as she did on architecture and the art of statuary. They were 
indispensable auxiliaries at festivals, sacrifices, and funerals, and played a 
part in the performance of religious rites. The marvellous effects of the lyre 
of Orpheus were universally kept in mind, and Achilles, the hero wlio was 
the ideal type of warlike courage, was represented celebrating his exploits 
on the cithara ; in the Iliad or the Odyssey there is no feast to which a 
melodious singer is not invited, Down to the last days of Greece the 
beneficent action of music was believed in : Polybius attributed the 
misfortunes of the Arcadians to the neglect among them of the art which 
calms the passions and which, by teaching the rules of harmony, trains the 
learner not to violate public peace. Damon the musician, a friend of Pericles 
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and of Socrates, held that musical methods could not be changed without 
threatening the foundation of morality and the laws of the city. Plato thinks 
the same, and Aristotle calls music “the greatest charm of life.” It is well 
known how much imjjortance was attached to it by the school of the 
Pythag-oreans, who professed to hear the music of the celestial spheres 
turning harmoniously through infinite space. 


The Greeks also conceived of dancing in another fashion from ours, for 
they had introduced into it number and measure, which in art are a 
manifestation of beauty, but no longer remain so when whirling speed is 
substituted for grace. With them the dance formed part of their religious 
solemnities and military education. ” The ancients,” says Plato in the 
Seventh Book of the Laws, “have bequeathed us a great number of beautiful 
dances.” In the Dorian cities dancing was one of the necessary rites in the 
wor~ ship of Apollo, and the gravest people participated. Theseus, returning 
from Crete, danced the y€pavo<i in the holy island of Delos, to celebrate 
his victory over the Minotaur ; and the Spartans, in annual commemoration 
of their triumph over the people of Thyrea danced the yv/xvoTracSca before 
the images of Apollo, Diana, and Latona, singing verses of Alcman and the 
Cretan Thaletas. The Bacchic dances, with thyrsi and lighted torches, were 
a mimic representation of the life of Dionysus. 


In the neighbourhood of Eleusis was to be seen the fountain of beautiful 
dances, Callichorum, where the initiated chanted the invocation to lacchus 
as they danced : ” O adored god, approach at our voice. lacchus ! lacchus ! 
come and dance the sacred thiasus in this meadow, thy well-beloved home ; 
strike the ground with a bold foot and mingle in our free and joyous dances, 
inspired by the graces who rule our consecrated chorus.” 


Plato, in his treatise on ” Law,” which is a kind of commentary on Athenian 
legislation and customs, attaches extreme importance, even for the moral 
education of youth, to the possession by the ephebi of the “art of choruses,” 
which includes song and dance. 


We may well believe that demoralising dances existed in Ionia and 
elsewhere. At Sparta and Athens the Pyrrhic dance was a military exercise 
and a patriotic training. The ephebi danced them at the greater and lesser 
Panathentea, imitating all the movements of a combat for attack, defence, or 
the evasion of darts. And was not the heroic circle of the Suliote women a 
recollection of these warlike dances ? Having taken refuge on the summit of 
a mountain to escape a harem or the yataghan of the Turks, they sang their 
funeral hymn, joined hands and danced on this narrow peak, which was 
surrounded by precipices. Each time that the ring approaclied the abyss, the 
circle was narrowed, for one of their number detached herself from it to 
liing herself down ; and one after another, all threw thepiselves over. 


Greek Dancing Girl (Hope) 
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The fifth century is the golden age of Greek art. We have told of the artists 
whom Athens gave to the world ; we shall now see what others the rest of 
Hellas produced — such at least whose names have come down to us with 
an indication of their works. 


Chersiphron and hie son Metagenes of Knossos, in Crete, are outside the 
period with which we are dealing, for they began the construction of the 
great temple of Ephesus in the sixth century. 


The domain of statuary had a great artist whom the ancients have compared 
to Phidias, Polyclitus of Sicyon or Argos. The artists of the century of 
Pericles did not confine themselves to one corner of the regions of art ; they 
cultivated the whole. Polyclitus was as much a skilful architect as a great 
sculptor. At Epidaurus he erected a circular monument, the Tho-lus, and a 
theatre which was much admired by the ancients ; at Argos his Juno was the 
rival of the Minerva of the Parthenon, though it did not stand as high, and 
was less costly. Phidias lived with the gods in spirit, Polyclitus dwelt more 
among men. He even wrote on the proportions of the human body, and 
applied his knowledge to his Doryphorus, which was called the “canon,” or 
the “rule.” The ancients divided the palm for statuary between the two great 
artists : giving it to the one for his gods ; to the other for his Canephorus, 
which Verres stole from the Sicilians, his Amazon, which triumphed over 
that of Phidias in the famous competition at Ephesus, and his statues of 
successful athletes, such as the Diadumenus and the two Astra-galizontes, 
or dice-players. Myron, whom we might have included among the Athenian 
artists, went farther in his imitation of nature ; his bronze cow was famous, 
and still more so his Discobolus, whose attitude must have been very 
difficult to render. 


Polygnotus of Thasos, whom Cimon brought from that town in 463, lived 
for a long time on the banks of the Ilissus, and was given the rights of an 
Athenian citizen as a reward for his labours in the decoration of the temple 
of Theseus, the Anaceum, the Poecile, and a part of the Propylaja. There 
was some stiffness in the designs of Polygnotus ; his was a sculptural 
painting which, nevertheless, obtained great effects by very simple means. 
The ancients lauded the expression and beauty of his figures, but they have 
neither the grace nor the dramatic character which the painters of the period 
that followed were to give to their works. The arts of painting and statuary 
are two sisters who resemble each other, and both follow the variations of 
taste : the first with a vivacity at times imprudent, the second with more 
reserve. Zeuxis of Heraclea Pontica and his rival, Parrhasius of Ephesus, 
were younger than Polygnotus. Their painting was already more scientific, 
less ideal, and nearer reality. Aristotle reproaches Zeuxis with yielding too 
much to Ionian effeminacy. If we are to believe anecdotes whose frequent 
repetition does not make them more authentic, these painters even 
succeeded in deceiving the eye : the one with a bunch of grapes which the 


birds came to peck at, the other with a curtain which Zeuxis attempted to 
draw back, thinking that it concealed the real picture. These would be 
triumphs of ingenuity rather than art. It is to be noted that both men drew 
freely on the abundant resources of ancient poetry. Both attained to great 
fame and opulence. In spite of the misfortunes of the times, Greece still had 
gold for her favourite painters. Archelaus, king of Macedon, paid four 
hundred minee for the painting of Zeuxis in his palace, and Parrhasius never 
appeared in public without a robe of purple fringed with gold. He 
considered him-ART OF THE PERICLEAN AGE 
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self ” master of the elegancies,” as well as of his art, so we need not wonder 
at his having inclined* to effeminate gracefulness. ” His Theseus,” said 
Ephranor, “is fed on roses; mine was fed on meat.” But it was at a later 
time, with Lysippus and Pamphilus, that the school of Sicyon was to have 
its full splendour. 


The sight of the sculptors and painters turning to Homer for their 
inspiration, calls forth the remark that the Iliad was the Bible of Greece, as 
much for art as for religion. As our churclies of the Middle Ages 
constituted, by means of their windows, a grand book of religious 
instruction, so the walls and pediments of the Greek temples exhibited to 
the eye legends which spoke of the divinities and heroes of the Hellenic 
race. Thus, while in Rome art was to be merely a foreign importation, in 
Greece it came from the very heart of the country ; and this was the secret 
of its greatness. ^ 


Apollo Musagetes 
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CHAPTER XXIX. GREEK LITERATURE 


ORATORY AND LYRIC POETRY 


Of all branches of literature there is none more closely interwoven with 
political life than oratory. This art could only have been developed among 
the lonians, for no other race had the same innate taste for vivacious 
utterance, or the same feeling for fluency, copiousness, and brilliancy of 
speech. Nor is there any doubt that the kind of oratory which aims at 
influencing the feeling and directing the resolutions of the civic body was 
first practised in the cities of Ionia. But it was at Athens that Greek oratory 
was brought to its true perfection. There the public oration developed side 
by side with freedom of speech and the duty of speaking which was 
encumbent on every Attic citizen. It seemed so intimately connected with 
the life of Attica that the state of Theseus was represented as founded by it. 


For this reason oratory was not the subject of a special study that could be 
conceived of apart from public life, but the simple expression of practical 
experience and statesman -like prudence ; for at that period men could not 
have imagined a popular leader who was not at the same time a statesman 
proved in peace and war and had not won by his public career the right to 
be listened to by his fellow citizens. And as oratory grew into a power 
which dominated the life of the community, so language itself was 
advanced to a new Stage in development, when Athens became the centre of 
the world. What grew out of the local dialect was a new idiom, in which the 
power inherent in the Greek language first came to its full maturity by 
becoming the vehicle of Attic culture. 


The Greek language had undergone a many-sided development in Ionia. 
The Ionic dialect was the repository not only of the Homeric and post- 
Homeric epics and hymns, but of the whole treasure of elegiac and iambic 
poetry. Ionia was the first country to avail herself largely of the art of 
writing. This was first put to use in connection with the art of the country ; 
the epic poems which had been composed without the aid of writing, and 
had become the property of the nation, were by its aid disseminated, cast 
into permanent 
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form, and continued. Reading and writing were first introduced into the 
schools of the Rhapsodists, which is the reason why Homer himself is 
represented as a schoolmaster ; and when the later epic poets — Arctinus, 
Lesches, and others — who sang in Ionia after the beginning of the 
Olympiads, made the great epic the starting-point of their own poems, in 
which they endeavoured to amplify, supplement, and connect the substance 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey’ writing was a common accomplishment 
among poets, and the rhapsodic art itself took on more of the character of a 
science in consequence. 


At this point, however, and in Ionia as before, there came into being a 
wholly novel method of literary statement, intended, not to rouse the 
emotions of a crowded audience, but to spread abroad the results of 
scientific research. Philosophers and historians wrote for the public in 
prose, and in the sixth century the taste for reading and writing spread with 
great rapidity through the whole of Ionia, where Samos, in particular, 
became a school for the cultivation of the art of writing. 


At this time, however, prose did not develop in contrast to jioetry ; as yet no 
distinction was made between the two classes of composition. The 
colloquial language of ordinary life, the lively popular note, was simply 
adopted by writers of fables, and from the tales of -5i^sop the maxims of 
homely wit and wisdom passed into literature. Archilochus was fond of 
using them, so was Herodotus. Men were so accustomed to learn from the 
poets that even speculative philosophers set forth their theories in poetic 
garb, like Xenophanes, who wandered about reciting his doctrines in the 
form of a rhapsody. The narratives of Herodotus are composed with a view 
to stirring the listening crowd, and the poetic character of his descriptions is 
unmistakable. His style flows on with the ease of an epic recitation, his 
sentences hang together loosely ; poet-like he sees around him the audience 


which he desires to enchant and thrill with the charm of his story. Even in 
philosophy no attempt was made to reproduce the sequence of ideas in clear 
and exact terms. The teachings of Heraclitus bore the character of Sibylline 
oracles ; he delighted in figurative language which suggested rather than 
followed up an idea, and apart from the abstruseness of his thought the 
construction of his sentences was so far from plain that it was impossible to 
determine precisely the grammatical sequence of his discourse. 


Thus, great as was the wealth of Ionian literature, it had as yet no prose, 
while other parts of the country were even more backward. Generally 
speaking, we may say that the distinction between poetry and prose as two 
separate forms of literature was not recognised by the Greeks till late. We 
need only recall the hymns of Pindar to see how phrases and ideas of an 
entirely prosaic order occur side by side with the loftiest flights of poetic 
imagery. , It was reserved for Athenian literature to create a prose style. The 
language was sufficiently new and supple to take and reproduce the peculiar 
impress of the Attic spirit ; and this, as compared with the Ionic spirit, 
manifests itself in language, as in garb and manners, by greater simplicity 
and smoothness of form. 


The dialect spoken in Attica occupied a sort of intermediate position among 
the dialects of the various tribes of Greece, and was therefore admirably 
fitted to become the medium of communication among all educated Greeks. 
For, although closely akin to Ionic, the Attic dialect had remained free from 
many Ionic peculiarities developed in the islands and on the further coast — 
particularly from the tendency to soften the vowel sounds. 


Side by side with the eloquence which subserved political ends and was 
designed to guide the masses, there developed in Athens the speech of the 
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law courts, which from the outset was more strictly in accordance with 
regular rules and bore more likeness to a literary exercise, by reason of the 
rise of a class of writers who composed pleas for others. For it was the law 
in Attica that every man must conduct his own case, so that even those who 
had their speeches composed by counsel were themselves obliged to deliver 
them. Accordingly the personality of the orator, which carried such weight 
in political speeches, fell completely into the background ; he was a mere 
writer of orations (logograplios), and dealt with public instead of private 
affairs. This kind of oratory entered into much closer relations with 
sophistry, because the latter aimed at giving the mind such versatility as 
would enable it to handle with skill any subject presented to it and to 
discover in each the greatest variety of interesting matter. 


A peculiar kind of public oration which attained to importance in the 
Athens of Pericles was the speech in honour of citizens who had fallen in 
battle. By a special statute which dates from the time of Cimon, a speech of 
this character was associated with a public funeral ; and it was the custom 
to commission the most approved orator of the day to deliver this funeral 


A Greek Orator 


oration in the name of the community, as an honourable distinction and 
acknowledgment of the public services of the deceased. Wordy and 
elaborate eulogiums did not suit the taste of the time. At such moments, 
when the citizens felt themselves smitten with grievous loss, it seemed a 
worthier task to bid them take courage, to turn their mourning into 
thanksgiving, their sorrow into joy and pride, by holding up before them the 
lofty interests of the public service for which their fellow citizens had laid 
down their lives, and to encourage the hearers to the same joyful self 
sacrifice. 


Considering that all the arts and sciences flourished most vigorously during 
the period of the Persian wars, the fruits of which came to maturity in the 
years of peace under Pericles, it may well surprise us that the lyric art, the 
very one which is wont to be most closel}/ associated with every spiritual 
movement, did not keep pace with the development of the other arts; and 
that the Wars of Liberation, so national, so just, and crowned, after grievous 
trials, with such amazing success, found no fuller echo in popular 
minstrelsy. Various circumstances combine to explain the fact. 


The home of Aolian lyric poetry was more remote from the agitations of the 
times, and the inspiration which had called forth the poems of Alcseus 
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and Sappho a hundred years before had burnt low. Choral lyric poetry, on 
the other hand, was too completely interwoven with religious worship and 
earlier conditions of life, it was too much accustomed to put its art at the 
service of the old families whose glories belonged to the past rather than the 
present, to find itself at home in these changed times. The Theban bard, in 
particular, was too deeply concerned for his native city — which had reaped 
nothing but shame and misery from the Wars of Liberation — and for 
Delphi — which had from the first looked with disfavour on the national 
aspirations after liberty — to appreciate dispassionately the glories of the 
new era, though he was too large hearted and liberal minded to refuse the 
victorious city of Athens its meed of admiration and praise in song. The 
Thebans punished Pindar for calling Athens “the pil-lar of Hellas ” ; the 
Athenians rewarded him, rightly esteeming his tribute a triumph of the good 
cause. In Sparta nothing was done to celebrate the Wars of Liberation. The 
Spartan constitution allowed no freedom of intellectual life, and furnished 
too little in the way of comfort and contentment to prove a favourable soil 
for poetry. 


In the elegy, the oldest form of Greek lyric — so perfect an expression of 
the Ionic spirit in its varied measures and uses — a new form had been 
evolved in Ionia itself, side by side with the older one in which Theognis 
had expounded his party rancour and Solon his statesman-like wisdom — a 
lighter form which touched upon life in accents untinged by grief, the song 
of joyous conviviality, giving the gai-ety of the banquet a higher 
consecration by the introduction of ethical ideas. ” To drink, to jest, to bear 
a just mind,” sang Ion, and brought public affairs gracefully into the 
conversation. Dionysius the Athenian, a statesman of note in the age of 
Pericles, associated himself with Ion in this form of verse, and the lighter 
kind of elegy so appealed 
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to the 


intellectual character of contemporary Athens that even Sophocles and 
JEschylus composed elegies of this sort. The fifth century was so rich in life 
and movement that these occasional verses were produced in great 
abundance ; the epigram itself is no more than a subsidiary kind of elegiac 
verse. Its concise form was due to its original purpose, which was to serve 
as an inscription on some public monument, and it is therefore more closely 
connected with the great events of the time than any other kind of poetry. 
Simon ides of Ceos was esteemed above all other Greeks as a writer of 
occasional verse in the best sense of the term, so much so that Sparta 
commissioned the Ionian poet to sing the praise of her Leonidas. With 
inimitable felicity he immortalised the events of the Wars of Liberation in 
brief pregnant epigrams 
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inscribed on monuments of every sort, sang the praises of the fallen in 
elegies, and celebrated the days of Artemisium and Marathon in grand 
cantatas which were performed by festal choirs. 


The state did what it could to advance the cause of art. It offered poets 
brilliant opportunities for distinguishing themselves at the celebrations held 
in honour of its victories, and gave prizes for the best performances. As 
Themistocles had been assisted by Simonides, so Cimon was assisted by the 
genius of Ion, who in like manner laboured to hand down his fame to 
posterity. Pericles was led by his own tastes as well as by political 
considerations to do all that lay in his power to foster the art of song in 
Athens. For this purpose he introduced the musical competitions at the 
Panathenrea, and so summoned all men of talent to vie publicly one with 
another. He himself was the organiser and lawgiver in this department, and 
settled with profound artistic knowledge the manner in which the singers 
and cithara-players should appear at the festivals. If in spite of all these 


efforts lyric poetry did not take the place we might have anticipated in the 
Athens of Pericles, and Simonides found no worthy successors, the 
principal reason must be sought in the fact that another stronger and richer 
voice of poetry arose, into which the lyric was merged and so lost its 
individual importance. 


Of all kinds of lyric poetry none was cultivated in Athens so admirably and 
successfully as the dithyrambus, the chant in praise of the god Dionysus, 
the giver of blessings — the branch of religious poetry which showed a 
capacity for development beyond all others. Lasus of Hermione, the tutor of 
Pindar, had changed this form of song (originally no more than the medium 
of an enthusiastic nature worship) into an artistically constructed choral 
chant and invested it with such splendour by bold and varied measures and 
the rippling music of flutes, as to cast the fame of Arion, its original 
inventor, into the shade. From the Peloponnesus Lasus brought the new art 
to the court of the Pisistratidse at Athens. At that time everything connected 
with the worship of Dionysus was regarded with special favour, the 
dithyrambus was introduced into state festivals, and wealthy citizens vied 
with one another in equipping and training Bacchic choirs, composed of 
fifty singers who danced circling the flaming altars of Dionysus ; and no 
expense was spared to procure new songs for the Attic Dionysia from the 
greatest masters, such as Pindar and Simonides. The latter could boast that 
he had won no less than fifty dithyrambic victories at Athens. But the 
evolution of the dithyrambus did not stoj) there. 


The dithyrambus not only included every metre and rhythm known to 
earlier kinds of lyric poetry, but it contained elements which tended to pass 
beyond the limitations of the lyric. For the festal chorus regarded the god 
whose praises they sang as an immanent presence and, as it were, lived 
through all that befell him, whether of persecution or victory; and it was 
therefore but a short step to pass beyond the assumption that their audience 
was acquainted with the events which formed the subject of their chants, 
and to call them to mind by narration or set them forth by spectacular 
representation. The leaders of the dithyrambic chorus accordingly 
interspersed their singing with recitations, and thus epic and song were 
combined. The epic recitation was then rendered more effective by the aid 
of action and costume, the god himself was made visible in his suffering 


and triumph, the leader of the chorus undertook the part, the dancers were 
transformed into satyrs — attendants of the god and partakers of his 
fortunes; and thus from the union of the old forms of poetry there sprang a 
new form, the drama, the richest and most perfect of all. 
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The Greeks were by nature gifted with dramatic talent. Their natural 
vivacity induced them to clothe every doubt or deliberation in the form of a 
dialogue. Thus even in Homer we find the germ of the drama, which now 
reajjed the benefit of the entire evolution of the older art methods. For all 
that dance and song had invented in the way of balanced rhythm, effective 
metre, and poetic imagery, was here united, enlivened by the art of mimicry, 
which made the person of the actor the instrument of artistic exposition, and 
warmed by the joyous fires of the Bacchic festival. 


The cycle of representation could not but be limited so long as the action 
was confined by ceremonial considerations to the subjects offered by the 
worship of Bacchus. The Greeks therefore went a step farther and in place 
of the fortunes of Bacchus took other subjects equally well calculated to 
arouse lively symj/athy, and thus (when this form of art had been invented) 
there flowed in an abundance of materials and fertile themes, the storehouse 
of Homeric and post-Homeric epos was flung open, the national heroes 
were introduced to the nation in a novel and striking guise, and a vast field 
of activity was opened to dramatic art. 


This advance had already been made beyond the borders of Attica; for 
before the time of Clisthenes the hero Adrastus had been substituted for 
Dionysus, and it may be that a similar enlargement of the scope of dithy- 
rarabic poetry had also taken place at Corinth. But it was at Athens alone 
that these rudiments of the drama reached their full development. As the 
epic had mirrored the heroic days of old, as the lyric kept pace with the 
development of the nation for three centuries after the decline of the epic, 
so the drama was the form of poetry which began to flower at the moment 
when Athens became the pivot of Greek history. Originating from humble 
beginnings in the time of Solon, it grew in magnitude and importance with 


the growth of the city’s greatness, and is associated with the history of 
Athens in every stage of its development. 


TRAGEDY 


Thespis was the founder of Attic tragedy, for it was he who introduced the 
alternation of recitation and song and arranged the stage and costumes. The 
story goes that Solon had small liking for the new art, believing the violent 
excitement of the emotions by the representation of imaginary events to be 
prejudicial, but that the tyrants favoured this popular diversion, like 
everything else connected with the democratic worship of Dionysus, 
because it suited the purpose of their policy to provide brilliant 
entertainments for the population at the expense of wealthy citizens. About 
550 B.C. they summoned the chorus leader from Icaria to the city, 
competitions between rival tragic choruses were introduced, and the stage 
near the black poplar in the market place became a centre of Attic festivity. 


With the restoration of peace all civic festivals took a higher flight, the 
various constituents fell apart, tragedy rejected the baser elements of 
Bacchic festivity and assumed greater dignity, it was cast into definite 
artistic forms by Pratinas and Chauilus, and became freer and freer in its 
choice of subject. The old element was not abandoned for all tliat, the rustic 
youth would not be deprived of their accustomed masquerade, and the 
people were left their satyr choruses. But the two forms, which could not be 
combined without mutual detriment, were separated, and thus the satyr 
drama grows up side by side with tragedy. Bratinas, who migrated 
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to Athens from Phlius, gave these plaj’s their typical form, and they 
retained their original character of Bacchic jollity, their rustic and homely 
features, and the merry rout of the satyrs with their wild dances and rude 
jests. Thus these elements were preserved to literature and yet prevented 
from molesting or hampering the further development of tragedy. 


The period in which Athens took her place as a great power and sent her 
triremes across the sea to support the Ionian revolt, likewise constituted an 
epoch in the history of Attic tragedy. About that time the wooden 
scaffoldings from which the audience had looked on at the plays of 
Pratinas, Chcerilus, Phrynichus, and the youthful -5/schylus, gave way ; 
and the 


drama had already attained such consequence in Athens that the building of 
a magnificent theatre was taken in hand. A permanent stage of stone was 
built within the precincts sacred to Dionysus on the southern declivity of 
the citadel, and seats for spectators, rising one above the other in semi- 
circular rows, were built into the rock of the Acropolis in such wise that the 
audience commanded a view of Hymettus and the Ilissus on the left and of 
the harbour on the right. 


Meanwhile the artistic structure of tragedy was steadily advancing towards 
perfection. The subject-matter grew more varied, music and the dance were 
used in a greater variety of forms, female characters were added. 
Nevertheless the lyric element remained predominant down to the time of 
the Persian wars ; and Phrynichus, the greatest predecessor of ‘schylus, was 
most admired for his charming choral songs. It was with the great drama of 
the War of Liberation that the theatrical drama began to unfold its full 
powers, and nowhere do we perceive more clearly the manifestation of the 
newly-acquired energy which pervaded every department of Attic life. 


The man destined to give utterance in tragic art to the spirit of the great age 
was jEschylus, the son of Euphorion of Eleusis, a scion of an ancient 


family, through which he claimed association with one of the most 
venerable sanctuaries of the land. This is why he calls himself the pupil of 
Demeter, thus testifying that the solemn services of the temple at Eleusis 
had not failed to exercise a lasting influence upon his mind. As a boy he 
witnessed the fall of the tyrants : when come to man’s estate he fought at 
Marathon, being then thirty-five years old, and he himself declared, in the 
inscription on his tombstone, that he took pride, not in his tragedies, but in 
his share in that great day, though there he had been but a citizen among 
citizens, while as a poet he was without peer among his contemporaries. For 
it was he whose creative genius laid the foundations of Attic tragedy, 
making all previous achievements look like imperfect attempts. 


Gkeek Poet 
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He introduced a second actor on the stage, and thus made the play a real 
drama, by which means lively colloquy first became possible. Dialogue, for 
which the Athenians were singularly well qualified by their love of talking, 
readiness and acute reasoning faculty, was thus transferred to the stage, and 
this gave it a wholly novel interest. The language of the dialogue was in the 
main that of ordinary life, while older phonetic principles prevailed in the 
chorus, which was thus less familiar to the ear and produced an impression 
of solemnity and dignity which suited well with its character of the oldest 
element of tragedy and the religious centre about which it had crystallised. 
The choruses were shortened to allow the action to proceed more 
vigorously, the characters of the dramatis personce were more sharply 
defined, a distinction was made between leading and secondary parts, and 
the parts of secondary characters of lower station bore the stamp of the 
common people, as distinguished from the heroic figures of the play. The 
stage itself was brought to a higher pitch of perfection. It was effectively 
fitted up as an ideal scene by Agatharchus, the son of Eudemus, an artist 
from Samos, who cultivated scene painting scientifically as a branch of art, 
and mechanism was pressed into the service to raise shades from the depths 
of the earth or cause gods to hover in the air by artificial means. The 
spectacle as a whole gained in solemn dignity no less than in spiritual 
import and moral significance. 


The principal aim of the earlier poets had been to express and induce 
emotional moods ; but the object of the drama was to present the legends of 
olden times completely in their general connection, and for this purpose 
Attic drama was so arranged that three tragedies were joined to form a 
single whole, in order to display upon a harmonious plan the successive 
developments of the mythical story, and these three tragedies, which were 
so many acts of one great drama, were followed by a Satyr-drama as 
afterpiece. This led back from the affecting solemnity of the tragedies to the 
popular sphere of the Dionysian festival, where the diverting adventures 


witnessed and enacted by the satyrs restored the minds of the spectators to 
innocent mirth. It was a healthy trait of popular sentiment which thus 
mingled jest and earnest, and one of which we see other evidences in vase 
painting and the sculptures of the temples. 


Such was the tetralogy of Attic drama, which, if not invented by “schylus 
yet received its artistic consummation at his hands. The dithyrambic chorus 
was divided into groups, each consisting of twelve (and later of fifteen) 
persons, so that there was a special chorus for each part of the tetralogy, to 
follow sympathetically the action of the dramatis personce and fill up the 
pauses with dance and song. The orchestra, where the chorus was placed, 
lay between the stage and the spectators, just as the chorus itself 
symbolically occupied an intermediate position between the audience and 
the heroes of the drama. 


The Greeks were accustomed to look upon the poets as their teachers, and 
no man could gain recognition as a poet among them who had only talent, 
imagination, and artistic skill to show as proofs of his poetic vocation ; this 
required a thorough education of heart and mind and clear insight into 
things human and divine. Hence the calling of a poet laid claim to the whole 
man and the man’s whole life, and none conceived of it more nobly than 
Aschylus. Like Pindar he takes his hearers into the very heart of the myth, 
drawing out its moral earnestness and illuminating it with the light of 
historical experience. Humanity, as represented by “Eschylus in the Titan 
Prometheus, with its constancy through struggles and misery, its 
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proud self-respect, its indefatigable inventive genius, with its tendency, too, 
to rashness and arrogant boasting, is the generation of his own 
contemporaries, with their reckless aspirations ; but no wisdom avails man 
save that which comes from Zeus, no skill and intelligence save that which 
is based on devout morality. Thus, without petty premeditation the poet 
becomes a true teacher of the people ; in an age of incipient scepticism he 
endeavours to uphold the religion of his forefathers, to purify popular 
conceptions and to draw forth the kernel of wholesome truth from the 


many-hued tinsel of popular fables. It was the mission of the poet to 
maintain harmony between popular tradition and advancing knowledge. 


But the poets lived in the midstream of civic life, and it is not to be 
supposed that, in a city like Athens, men who at public festivals set forth 
the creations of their genius in the public eye, could remain indifferent to 
the questions of their own day. They were obliged of necessity to belong to 
one party or another, and if they were sincere and candid, their views as to 
what was for the good of the commonwealth could not but appear in their 
works. Their choice of subject was still limited in the main to mythology ; 
man’s strength of will, his deeds and sufferings, the contradiction between 
laws human and divine, were still set forth by preference in the characters 
of the Homeric age of which the tradition survived in the epos. These were 
the prototypes of the human race, their sufferings were the sufferings and 
entanglements incident to the whole human race ; in contemplating them 
the spectators were to be freed from what was personal in their sorrows and 
cares, the narrow bounds of their self-consciousness were to be widened, 
and they were to receive from the performance not only the highest artistic 
pleasure, but a cheering and healing purification of their hearts. These 
heroes of olden times were in harmony with the ideal character which the 
dramatists were bent on giving to the whole world of the stage ; but the 
impression was none the less striking because the audience was transported 
into a dim and legendary past. We feel the spirit of the warrior of 
JNIarathon in the warlike plays of \schylus, and the s]3ectator of his Seven 
against Thebes glowed with eagerness to strike a blow for his country. 


Meanwhile Phrynichus had ventured to put modern events on the stage, and 
his Fall of Miletus and Phoenissce were no doubt fraught with political 
intention. JEschylus followed the example of his predecessor in a far 
grander style when, four years after the production of the Phoenissce of 
Phrynichus, he produced his drama of the Persce. He depicted tlie fall of the 
Great King. But with fine artistic instinct he chose Persia, not Attica, for the 
scene of his tragedy. He brings before our eyes the consequences of the 
battle, its reaction “pon the hostile emj)ire, in its own capital. Darius is 
conjured from the grave that in the person of the pious and prudent ruler 
may be set forth the glory of the inviolate Persian empire, while his 
successor returns from Hellas shorn of all dignity, a warning example of the 


ruin which foolish arrogance brings upon all sovereign power. The whole 
composition is pervaded by the idea of retribution, which had been 
awakened in the Greek mind by the Persian wars. 


In the tragedy of Phrynichus, Themistocles is extolled above all other men, 
while jEschylus only alludes to him in passing as the inventor of a suljtle 
stratagem. On the other hand the latter gives a detailed account of the fight 
on Psyttalea, so exalting the fame of Aristides, who contributed 
substantially to the victory of Salamis, not by sea, but by land. 


The Persce was the middle play of a trilogy and comes to no final 
conclusion. The shade of Darius hints at other defeats in tlie future, and at 
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the struggles of Platsea. From Glaucus, the third play of the trilog}’, an 
allusion to Himera has been preserved. The first part, Phmeiis, takes its 
name from the mythical seer who revealed to the Argonauts their coming 
voyage to the land of the northern barbarians. Hence, it is extremely 
probable that all three plays were linked together by a single idea, the idea 
(present to all thinking men of the time) of the great struggle between 
barbarian and Greek, between Asia and Europe, which had its mythical 
prelude in the voyage of the Argonauts, and came to its glorious issue on 
the battle-fields of Greece and Sicily. In like manner Herodotus had 
conceived of the Persian War as one link in a great chain of historical 
development, and Pin-dar had associated Salamis, Platcea, and Himera as 
ranking equally among the glorious days of the Greeks ; and we may be 
sure that the trilogy of the Persce would not have been acted at the court of 
Hiero unless it had fully satisfied the tyrant’s love of praise. 


Aschylus represented the legendary history of the house of Pelops in the 
three plays of the Oresteia, and that of the royal house of Thebes and the 
Thracian king, Lycurgus, each in a cycle of three dramas ; he worked up the 
legend of Prometheus so that the conflicts and discords of the several parts 
find a satisfactory solution in a larger order of things ; and thus the poet 
wove legend and history into a single piece. Prehistoric and present times, 


East and West, the mother-country and the colonies, all form parts of a 
grand picture, of a chain of events linked together by prophecy and 
reciprocal reaction. The poet looks forward and backward, and prophet-like 
interprets the course of history, seeing the inner necessity revealed to the 
eye of the spirit. He uplifts the hearts of his people by setting forth the 
waxing power of the Greeks, the waning might of the barbarians on every 
side, without a taint of scorn or malicious triumph to vitiate the moral 
majesty of his work. At the same time he moderates the pride of victory, by 
pointing to the guilt which brought about the Persian overthrow and to the 
eternal laws of divine justice, the observance of which is the inexorable 
condition of the prosperity of the Greeks. 


In the tragedies on mythical subjects there was no lack of passages which 
permitted of or actually challenged application to the events of the day. 
Next to Aristides, it was Cimon to whom the muse of -/schylus did hom- 
age. Like Cimon, the poet was the champion of a common Hellenism, of 
patriarchal customs, the rule of the best, the discipline of the good old 
times, and so when the waves of popular agitation rose higher and higher 
till they threatened the very Areopagus, the last bulwark, the septuagenarian 
poet led his muse into the strife of conflicting parties and exerted his utmost 
powers to impress upon his fellow-citizens the sacred dignity of the 
Areopagus as a divine institution and to warn them of the consequences of 
sinful license. The Eumenides of “schylus is a brilliant example of the way 
in which a great imaginative work may be made to serve a special purpose 
and express a particular tendency without losing anything of its transparent 
lucidity or of the sublimity which stamps it as a masterpiece for all time. 
But though the Areopagus remained unmolested as a court of justice (and 
we should like to fancy the poem of jEschylus an influential factor in the 
matter) the poet felt alien and solitary in the city where democracy had 
completely gained the ascendant. This was not the freedom for whicli he 
had bled in tlie field; the band of those who had fought in the Wars of 
Liberation dwindled and dwindled; the Oresteia was the last work lie 
produced in Athens; and he died in his seventieth year at Gela in Sicily 
(45(5 i?.c.), after a residence there of about two years. 
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The day of the warriors of Marathon was past, and the new age, the age of 
Pericles, found exponents in a younger generation, and on the Attic stage in 
Sophocles. Like “schylus he was of noble birth, as is indicated by his 
appointment to be a priest of the hero, Halon, but his father was a craftsman 
and the head of a great smithy for the manufacture of weapons. He was 
born in the metalliferous district of Colonus about B.C. 496 and grew up 
amidst the delightful rural scenery of the valley of the Cephisus, in the 
shade of the sacred olives that had witnessed the first beginnings of national 
history, yet near the capital and near the sea, which he overlooked from the 
crags of Colonus, and where he saw the port grow up during his boyhood 
years. In tlie early bloom of youthful beauty he led the dance at the festival 
held in honour of the victory of Salamis; twelve years later he entered the 
lists as a rival of the great poet jEschylus, whose inspiring art had attracted 
him to follow the same path to poetic fame. It was a day of unwonted 
excitement throughout Athens when all men awaited the issue of the contest 
between the ambitious young poet and jEschylus, then close upon sixty 
years of age and twice already the wearer of the laurel crown. 


Rkpresentatiox ok a Reception of Bacchls 


The occasion was the same Dionysian festival on wliich Cimon, having 
brought the Thracian campaign to a glorious close, came up from the 
Piraeus and offered his thank-offerings to the gods in the orchestra of the 
theatre. The people were in raptures over the relics of Theseus which he had 
brought back, and amidst the assenting acclamations of the assembled 
citizens the archon Apsephion appointed Cimon and his fellow-generals 
umpires, as being the worthiest representatives of the ten tribes. The result 
was that the prize was awarded to the Triptolemus trilogy of Sophocles. 


There was no opposition between the art of Sophocles and that of his 
predecessor. The former looked up reverentially to the man whose original 
genius had led the way to the consummation of tragic art. Envy and 
jealousy were foreign to his lovable disposition. But he was an 
independent-minded pupil of his great master, and a man of very different 
endowments. His genius was gentler, simpler, and more tranquil, the 
extremes of pathos and pomp were repugnant to his taste. Accordingly he 
toned down the force of the theatrical diction which -/schylus had 
introduced, and, without degrading his characters to the common level, tried 
to make them more human, so that the spectators could feel more closely 
akin to them. This method is intimately connected with the altered 
treatment of the subjects of tragedy. 
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In the treatment of tragic legend “schylus reached the greatest heights to 
which the genius of Greece ever soared; in this sphere no man could surpass 
him. But Sophocles realised that the legends could not always be presented 
to the people with the same breadth of handling witliout their interest being 
gradually exhausted. It was therefore necessary to develop more vital action 
within the various tragedies, to conceive the characters more definitely, and 
excite a more vivid psychological interest. 


jEschylus had already treated the trilogy in such a manner that it was not 
bound to the thread of a single myth, and the combination, if not dissolved 
by Sophocles, was so far loosened as to make each tragedy of the three 
complete in itself, leading up to its appropriate close within the limits of the 
action and capable of being judged as a separate composition. The result 
was much greater freedom, the motive of each play could be treated in 
fuller detail and the poetic picture enhanced by the prominence given to 
secondary characters. Thus, in his treatment of the legend of Orestes, 
Sophocles suffers the act of matricide and its perpetrator to fall into the 
background and gives quite a new turn to the familiar subject by making 
Electra the leading character in place of her brother Orestes, showing the 
whole course of the action as reflected in her spirit, and thus securing an 
opportunity of creating a study of varied emotion and a type of womanly 


heroism to which the picture of her sister’s dissimilar temperament serves 
as an admirable foil. 


In order to take full advantage of the resources of a more refined and 
advanced style of art, Sophocles introduced a third actor on the stage and 
thus opened the way to incomparably greater vividness of treatment no less 
than to much greater variety of colouring and grouping in the dramatis 
personce. Moreover, Sophocles, though an adept in the song and dance, was 
the first poet to abandon the practice of appearing in the parts he had 
created. From that time the professions of poet and actor were distinct, and 
the art of the latter acquired greater independent value. A less active part, 
outside the scope of the action, was assigned to the chorus, and the dramatic 
element became more significantly prominent as the nucleus of *.he 
tragedy, ‘schylus himself recognised the advance, for he not only adopted 
the improvements in the outward setting of tragedy thus effected, but 
spurred on by his younger rival, rose to the height of a maturer art in his 
dramas. 


To the influence of Sophocles was due the increased fondness for Attic 
subjects ; his Triptolemus extolled Attica as the home of a superior 
civilisation, which spread victoriously from that centre to distant lands, he 
brings the legend of QEdipus to an harmonious close on Attic soil, at 
Colonus, his own birthplace, and even in the Electra he manifests the 
Athenian point of view by taking the overthrow of unlawful dominion and 
the successful struggle for liberty as the purpose of the action. 


His tragedies contributed more than any other works to give spiritual 
significance, as Pericles strove to do, to the age of Athenian might and 
splendour. Like Pericles, Sophocles endeavourv’d to maintain the 
ascendency of the ancient worship and customs of the country, the 
unwritten precepts of sacred law, while at the same time mastering every 
step of intellectual progress and every enlargement of the bounds of 
knowledge. His diction bears the stamp of a trained and powerful intellect, 
which often carries terseness to the verge of obscurity ; but with what skill 
does he preserve tlie charm of graceful expression, what a sirit of 
felicitous harmony pervades all his works ! He was a man after Pericles’ 


own heart, and his personal intimacy with the latter is proved by the gay 
and unaffected manner in which the 
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statesman treats the poet as his colleague in the camp. Sophocles was never 
a partisan or party writer in the same sense as “schylus, and as Phrynichus 
seems to have been, but his art was a mirror of the noblest tendencies of the 
time, a glorified version of the Athens of Pericles. We meet with his clear 
and sound judgment on civil affairs in every passage in which he praises 
prudent counsel as the safeguard of states, and the Attic people rightly 
appreciated him as the true poet of his age, for none ever won so many 
prizes or enjoyed his fame so unmolested as Sophocles, nor could Euripides 
(who though only fifteen or sixteen years his junior belonged to a totally 
different era) gain any success as his rival until the age of Pericles was past. 
And even to him Sophocles was never obliged to yield the palm. 


COMEDY 


Side by side with tragedy, and from the same germ, i.e., from the Bacchic 
festivities, comedy developed. It is full sister to tragedy, but grew up longer 
in rustic freedom and fell much later under the discipline and training of the 
city ; and for that reason it retained more faithfully the character of its 
source. For its origin was the jollity of the vintage, the merry-making of 
country folk over the increase of another year, which is found in all wine- 
growing districts. Swarms of masked holiday-makers sang the praises of the 
genial god and in tipsy merriment played all kinds of jokes and tricks on 
every one who met the procession and gave an opening for pranks and 
raillery, the events of the day were freely exploited, and he who hit upon the 
merriest quips was rewarded by the hearty laughter and applause of a 
grateful audience. 


Thus the autumnal festival was kept in Attica in its day, and more 
particularly in the district of Icaria, not far from Marathon. The worship of 
Dionysus as there celebrated made it in a manner the nursery of the whole 
body of Athenian drama, for Thespis came from Icaria. Thither, too, came 
Susarion of Megara, bringing from his native place the rude wit of 
Megarian farce and setting the fashion which remained in vogue for the 
time in Attica. From his school arose Mseson, who was very popular in the 
time of the Pisistratidte. The next step was the transference of the rustic 
stage to the capital, where it was recognised by the government as a part of 
the Dionysian festival and supported out of the public funds. This took 
place in the time of Cimon, after the Persian wars, and the energetic temper 
which at that time pervaded the life of Athens proved its vigour by 
transforming the rude, half-foreign farce into a well-organised form of art, 
full of significance and thoroughly Attic in character, of which we must 
regard Chionides and Magnes of Icaria as the founders. 


When once the Icarian drama was naturalised in the home of tragedy many 
of the concomitants of the tragic drama were transferred to it, public 
contests in comedy were instituted by the state, prizes were adjudicated and 
awarded, and the cost of the chorus was defrayed from the public funds ; 
moreover it was similarly arranged in such matters as the stage, the 
dialogue, the chorus, and the number of actors, wdthout, however, forfeiting 


its peculiar characteristics. For tragedy carried the spectators into a loftier 
sphere, and strove by every means at her command to present figures and 
conditions on a grander scale than that of ordinary life, while comedy 
maintained the closest relations with contemporary and common life. It 
remained more unaffected in dance, versification, and diction no less than 
in poetic design ; 
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nay, to such an extent did it retain its topical character and its adaptation to 
the events of tlie hour that the poet used the choir to interrupt the course of 
the action entirely in order to discuss his personal affairs or the burning 
questions of the time with the audience in lengthy parahases. 


This kind of dramatic composition could only flourish in a democratic 
atmosphere, and it was associated with the democracy in every stage of its 
development. * Occupied from the outset with the preposterous and 
ridiculous side of life, it castigated all follies, defects, and weaknesses, and 
amidst the variety and publicity of the civic life of Athens it could never 
lack either subjects for mirth or a witty, ingenious, and laughter-loving 
audience ready to catch at every allusion. But it also served the purpose of 
bringing abuses and contradictions in public life to light. This was the 
serious side of its calling, for unless inspired by a serious and patriotic 
temper its humour would have grown dull, ineffective, and contemptible. 
The aim of the comic poets was to be not mere frivolous provokers of 
mirth, but teachers of men, and leaders of the people, even as the tragic 
poets were ; and in an age of feverish excitement the severest of their 
censures were directed against new-fangled ways. Comedy was aristocratic 
in character, it championed native custom against foreign ways, it ruthlessly 
denounced every evil tendency in life and art, and every instance of 
misconduct or abuse of power. It cherished the memory of the heroes of the 
Wars of Liberation and encouraged others to emulate their example, and it 
was fond of subjects which had some bearing on important contemporary 
events, as we see in the Thracian Women of Cratinus, whicli was associated 
with the establishment of colonies in Thrace. 


The founders of comedy as an Attic art are Crates and Cratinus. Cratinus 
was slightly younger than “Eschylus, and like him was endowed with 
original creative genius, but his taste for unrestrained freedom and his 
inexhaustible fund of humour marked him out as a born comic poet, while 
his rude veracity qualified him to make comedy a power in the state. It 
became so about the time that Pericles came into power, and though 
Cratinus was not the sort of man to commit himself unreservedly to one or 
other of the contesting parties, we know that in his ArcJiilocJd (a comedy in 
which the chorus was comj)osed of scoffers like Archilochus) he brought an 
Attic citizen upon the stage immediately after the death of Cimon and put in 
his mouth a lament for ” the divine man,” ” the most hospitable, the best of 
all Panhellenes, with whom he had hoped to spend a serene old age — but 
now he had passed away before him.” Tlie mighty Cratinus was succeeded 
by Aristophanes and Eupolis, both unmistakably akin to him in mind and 
feeling, but gentler, more moderate, and stricter in their adherence to the 
rules of art. But Aristophanes alone combined with these qualities a wealth 
of creative invention in nothing inferior to the genius of Cratinus. 


THE GLORY OF ATHENS 


All these men, — philosophers and historians, orators and poets, — each 
one of whom marks an epoch in the development of art and science, were 
not merely contemporaries, but lived together in the same city, some born 
there and nourished from their youtli on tlie glories of their native phice, 
others attracted thither by the same glory; nor was their association merely 
local, they laboured, consciously or unconsciously, at a common task. For 
whelluu-they were personally intimate or not with the great statesman wlio 
was the centre of the Attic world, nay, even if they were numbered among 
his 
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opponents, they could not but render him substantial help in his life-work of 
making Athens the intellectual capital of Greece. 


Here whatever germs of culture were introduced from foreign parts gained 
new life, the Ionian study of countries and peoples became history as soon 
as Herodotus came into touch with Athens ; the Peloponnesian dithyrambus 
grew into tragedy at Athens, the farce of Megara into Attic comedy; here 
the philosophy of Ionia and Magna Grsecia met to supplement each other’s 
defects and prepare the way for the development of Attic philosophy ; even 
sophistry was nowhere turned to such account as at Athens. In earlier times 
every district, city, and island had had its peculiar school and tendencies, 
but now all vigorous intellectual movements 


crowded together at Athens ; local and tri-y MM- ^ bal peculiarities of 
temperament and dialect 


were reconciled ; and as the drama (the most Attic of all the arts) absorbed 
all art-methods into itself, to reproduce them in organic harmony, so from 
all the achievements of the genius of Greece there grew a general culture 
which was at once the heritage of Attica and of the Greek nation. 
Vehemently as other states might oppose the political predominance of 
Athens, none could deny that the city where “Eschylus, Sophocles, 
Herodotus, Zeno, Anaxagoras, Protagoras, Crates, and Cratinus all laboured 
together, was the focus of all lofty aspirations, the heart of the nation, 
Hellas in Hellas. 


Slight as is our knowledge of the personal relations of these great 
contemporaries, there are a few traditions from which we can gather some 
idea of the intercourse of Pericles with the most eminent among them and 
of their intercourse with one another. We know that Pericles equipped the 
chorus for a theatrical performance in which “schylus carried off the prize. 
We know of the friendship of Herodotus and Sophocles, and we actually 
possess the beginning of some occasional verses addressed to Herodotus by 


the poet, then in the fifty-fifth year of his age ; a letter in elegiac metre 
dating from the time when the historian migrated to Thurii, and withdrew 
from the delightful society of the best men of Athens. Sophocles was before 
all things sociable, and we hear that he formed a circle of men skilled in the 
fine arts and dedicated it to the Muses, and that it held regular meetings. 
This reciprocal stimulus resulted in a steady advance in all directions. In 
every branch of art we can trace the epochs of development as surely as in 
the structure of the trimetre of the drama. But as, generally speaking, Greek 
art owed its unfaltering progress to the fact that tlie younger artists did not 
endeavour to gain a start by rash attempts at originality, but held fast the 
good in all things and readily adopted and perfected methods that had once 
gained acceptance, so in Athens we see the elder masters gratefully praised 
and honoured by their pupils, like -\schylus by Sophocles and Cratinus by 
Aristophanes. 
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It is one of the most notable characteristics of the intellectual life of Athens 
that her eminent men, however high a view they took of their own calling, 
did not owe their pre-eminence in it to any narrow-minded restriction of 
their interest to their own peculiar sphere. This versatility was rendered 
possible by the vitality for which the contemporaries of Pericles were 
remarkable, and it seems as though the brilliant prime of the Greek nation 
manifested itself most plainly in the frequent combination of extraordinary 
mental and physical powers. We cannot but admire the men who retained 
their vital force unimpaired to extreme old age and advanced in the practice 
of their art to the last. 


Sophocles, after having composed 113 dramas, is said to have read the 
chorus of the (Edipus at Colonus aloud, to disprove the rumour that he was 
incapable of managing his own affairs by reason of the infirmities of old 
age. Cratinus was ninety-one when he produced Dame Bottle, the saucy 
comedy with which he defeated Aristophanes, who had looked upon him as 
a rival whose day was over. Simonides, Xenophanes, Parmenides, and 
Zeno, were likewise examples of healthy and vigorous old age. Timocreon 
combined the skill of an athlete with the profession of a poet. Polus, 
Sophocles’ favourite actor, was competent to take the leading part in eight 
tragedies in four da3“s. Lastly, the sterling capacity and versatility of the 
masters of those days is shown by the fact that though extraordinarily 
prolific authors of imaginative works, they spared time to strive after 
scientific certainty concerning the problems and resources of their art, and 
combined absolute self-possession and the love of theoretical study with the 
enthusiasm of the artist temperament. Thus Lasus, the inventor of the 
perfected form of the dithyrambus, was at the same time an accomplished 
critic and one of the first writers on the theory of music ; and Sophocles 
himself wrote a treatise on the tragic chorus, to set forth his views as to its 


place and purpose in tragedy. In like manner the most distinguished 
architects wrote scientific treatises on the principles of their art, Polyclitus 
worked out the theory of numbers which lies at the root of plastic 
symmetry, and Agatharchus the principles of optics, according to which he 
had arranged the decoration of the stage. In so doing he took the first step 
towards the teaching of perspective, which was subsequently developed by 
Democritus and Anaxagoras. 
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No admirer of Greek civilisation can turn from the peaceful age of Pericles 
and follow the next step in Grecian history without a feeling of sadness, for 
he has to see the most cultured people of antiquity torn by internal 
dissensions and interstate jealousies ; he has to see the people who represent 
the acme of culture harassed for a generation by an imbecile strife, which 
shall leave it so weakened that it will become an easy prey to outside foes. 
In every succeeding generation, when men have studied the history of 
classical times, the same feeling of amazement has prevailed, and has often 
found expression in contemplating this period of the Peloponnesian War; 
but it remained for John Ruskin to invent the vivid phrase which in three 
words epitomises the entire story, when he speaks of this amazing conflict 
as the ” suicide of Greece.” It was in truth nothing less than that. 


There was no great question at issue between the Athenian and Spartan 
peoples that must be decided by the arbitrament of arms or otherwise. There 
was no reason outside the temperament of the people themselves why the 
Athenians on the one hand, and the Spartans on the other, might not have 
gone on indefinitely, each people pre-eminent in its own territory, and each 
standing aloof from the other ; but that interstate jealousy which was 
responsible for so many things in Grecian history came as a determining 
influence which at last could not longer be controlled. Persian might, which 
dared not re-enter Greece, but which longed for the overthrow of an old 
enemy, urged on one side or the other, as seemed for the moment best to 
serve that end. The remaining Grecian cities took sides with Athens or 
Sparta according to their predilections, or their own personal enmities and 
jealousies, and there resulted a war which involved practically all the cities 
of Greece, and which, after continuing for a full generation, brought Hellas 
as a whole to destruction. 


OUR SOURCES 


The history of this war has been preserved to posterity in far greater de-tail 
than has the history of any preceding conflict anywhere in the world. The 
Athenian general Thucydides, who himself took an active part in the earlier 
stages of the war, commanding forces in the field until finally he suffered 
the displeasure of tlie Atlienians, determined from the outset, as he liimself 
tells us, to write a complete history of the conflict which he believed would 
be the most memorable of all in the annals of history. The work 
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which he produced has probably been more widely celebrated and more 
universally applauded than any other piece of historical composition that 
was ever written. All manner of extravagant things have been said about it. 
Every one has heard, for example, of Macaulay’s saying that he felt he 
might perhaps equal any other piece of historical writing that had ever been 
done except the seventh book of Thucydides, before which he felt himself 
helpless. This eulogy is of a piece with much more that has been said in 
similar kind by a multitude of other critics. It has even been alleged that no 
historian of a later period has ever dealt out such impartial judgment as is to 
be found in the pages of Thucydides. Seemingly forgetful of the meaning of 
words, critics have even assured us that no period of like extent of the 
world’s history, ancient or modern, is so fully known to us as this period of 
the Peloponnesian War through the history of Thucydides. 


To any one, who himself will take up the history of Thucydides, either in 
the original or in such a translation as the admirable one of Dale, two things 
will at once be apparent ; in the first place it will not long be open to doubt, 
to any one who is familiar with the literature of antiquity, that this work of 
Thucydides, considered in relation to the time in which it was written, is 


really an extraordinary production ; but, in the second place, it will be 
equally clear that if we are to consider the work not in comparison with the 
writings of ancient authors but as a part of world-literature, then much that 
has been said of it must be regarded as fulsome eulogy. 


To say that this work covers the period of the Peloponnesian War as no 
modern period of history has been covered ; to say that no modern historian 
has dealt with his topic with the calm impartiality of Thucydides ; to say 
that no writer can hope to produce an historical narrative comparable to the 
seventh book, or to any other book, of Thucydides — to say such things as 
these is to abandon the broad impartial view from which alone criticism 
worthy of the name is possible, and to come under the spell of other minds. 
The History of the Pelo2)onnesian War is a great book ; as an historical 
composition it is one of the greatest ever written : but when one has said 
that one has said enough. Its style, by common consent, is not such as to 
make it a model, and its matter is very largely the recital of bald facts with 
evidence of an insight into the political motives beneath the surface, which 
seems extraordinary only because the predecessors of Thucydides and some 
of his successors had seemed so woefully to lack such insight. As to the 
impartiality of the narrative, we must not overlook the significance of 
Professor Mahaffy’s remark, that for most of the period covered in the 
history of Thucydides this history itself is our sole authority. That it does, 
nevertheless, evince a high degree of impartiality and a broad sweep of 
intellect on the part of its author will not be questioned ; but Professor 
Mahaffy makes an estimate, which no one who is not fully under the spell 
of antiquity would think of disputing, when he asserts his belief that such 
modern historians as, for example, Thirlwall, must be accredited with at 
least as high a degree of impartiality as Thucydides can claim. 


But all this must not be taken as in any sense denying that the work of 
Thucydides is a marvellous production. Considering the time when it was 
written, and that its author was a participant in many of the events which he 
describes, it is astonishing that his work should be measurably free from 
partiality. That it is so was, perhaps, at least in some measure, due to the 
fact that Thucydides was banished from Athens, and hence wrote his 
history not so much from the Athenian standpoint, as from the stand} )oint 


of a man without a country, who was at enmity with both Spartans and 
Athenians. 
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But, partial or impartial, the history of Thucydides remains, and presumably 
must always remain, the sole contemporary record open to posterity of that 
great struggle through which Greece, as it were, voluntarily threw away her 
prestige and her power. 


Thucydides, to be sure, did not complete his history of the war, or, if he did, 
his later chapters have not been preserved to us. The former supposition is 
doubtless the correct one, because the thread of the narrative, which 
Thucydides dropped so abruptly, was taken up by Xenophon, also a 
contemporary. It was a not unusual custom among the ancient authors to 
write important works as explicit continuations of the works of other 
writers. Xenophon’s narrative of the events of the later years of the 
Peloponnesian War is such a work. Like the history of Thucydides it is 
practically our sole authority for the period that it covers, but, by common 
consent of critics, it takes a much lower level than the work which it 
supplements. 


Xenophon was also an exile from Athens ; but he differed from Thucydides 
in being an ardent friend of Sparta, and his prejudices are well known to 
readers of his works. One must suppose, however, that the favourite pupil 
of Socrates may be depended upon for reasonable impartiality when he 
deals with matters of fact. But, be this as it may, it is Xenophon, and 
Xenophon alone, who tells us most that we know at first hand, not alone of 
the closing years of the Peloponnesian War, but of many in the period 
succeeding. We shall constantly support our narrative of the events of this 
period, therefore, by references to the pages of Xenophon, as well as to 
those of Thucydides. « 


THE ORIGIISr OF THE WAR 


Even before the recent hostilities at Corcyra and Potidsea, it had been 
evident to reflecting Greeks tliat prolonged observance of the Thirty Years’ 
Truce was becoming uncertain, and that the mingled hatred, fear, and 
admiration which Athens inspired throughout Greece would prompt Sparta 
and the Spartan confederacy to seize any favourable opening for breaking 
dowTi the Athenian power. That such was the disposition of Sparta was 
well understood among the Athenian allies, however considerations of 
prudence and general slowness in resolving might postpone the moment of 
carrying it into effect. Accordingly not only the Samians when they revolted 
had applied to the Spartan confederacy for aid, which they appear to have 
been prevented from obtaining chiefly by the pacific interests then 
animating the Corinthians — but also the Lesbians had endeavoured to 
open negotiations with Sparta for a similar purpose, though the authorities 
to whom alone the proposition could have been communicated, since it long 
remained secret and was never executed — had given them no 
encouragement. 


The affairs of Athens had been administered, under the ascendency of 
Pericles, without any view to extension of empire or encroachment upon 
others, though with constant reference to the probabilities of war, and with 
anxiety to keep the city in a condition to meet it. But even the splendid 
internal ornaments, which Athens at that time acquired, were probably not 
without their effect in provoking jealousy on the part of other Greeks as to 
her ultimate views. The only known incident, wherein Athens had been 
brought into collision with a member of the Spartan confederacy prior to 
the Corcyraian dispute, was her decree passed in regard to Megara, 
prohibit-ing the Megarians, on pain of death, from all trade or intercourse as 
well with Athens as with all ports within the Athenian empire. This 
prohibition 
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was grounded on the alleged fact, that the Megarians had harboured run- 
away slaves from Athens, and had appropriated and cultivated portions of 
land upon her border ; partly land, the property of the goddesses of Eleusis ; 
partly a strip of territory disputed between the two states, and therefore left 
by mutual understanding in common pasture without any permanent 
enclosure. In reference to this latter point, the Athenian herald Anthemo- 
critus had been sent to Megara to remonstrate, but had been so rudely dealt 
with, that his death shortly afterwards was imputed to the Megarians. We 
may reasonably suppose that ever since the revolt of Megara fourteen » 
years before — which caused to Athens an irreparable mischief — the 
feeling prevalent between the two cities had been one of bitter enmity, 
manifesting itself in many ways, but so much exasperated by recent (11) 
events as to provoke Athens to a signal revenge. Exclusion from Athens and 
all the ports in her empire, comprising nearly every island and seaport in the 
AF.gean, was so ruinous to the Megarians, that they loudly complained of it 
at Sparta, representing it as an infraction of the Thirty Years’ Truce ; though 
it was undoubtedly within the legitimate right of Athens to enforce, and was 
even less harsh than the systematic expulsion of foreigners by Sparta, with 
which Pericles compared it. 


These complaints found increased attention after the war of Corcyra and the 
blockade of Potidsea by the Athenians. The sentiments of the Corinthians 
towards Athens had now become angry and warlike in the highest degree. It 
was not simply resentment for the past which animated them, but also the 
anxiety farther to bring upon Athens so strong a hostile pressure as should 
preserve Potidsea and its garrison from capture. Accordingly they lost no 
time in endeavouring to rouse the feelings of the Spartans against Athens, 
and in inducing them to invite to Sparta all such of the confederates as had 
any grievances against that city. Not merely the Megarians, but several 
other confederates, came thither as accusers ; while the “Eginetans, though 
their insular position made it perilous for them to appear, made themselves 
vehemently heard through the mouths of others, complaining that Athens 
withheld from them the autonomy to which they were entitled under the 
truce. 


According to the Lacediemonian practice, it was necessary first that the 
Spartans themselves, apart from their allies, should decide whether there 


existed a sufficient case of wrong done by Athens against themselves or 
against Peloponnesus — either in violation of the Thirty Years’ Truce, or in 
any other way. If the determination of Sparta herself were in the negative, 
the case would never even be submitted to the vote of the allies ; but if it 
were in the affirmative, then the latter would be convoked to deliver their 
opinion also : and assuming that the majority of votes coincided with the 
previous decision of Sparta, the entire confederacy stood then pledged to 
the given line of policy — if the majority was contrary, the Spartans would 
stand alone, or with such only of the confederates as concurred. Even in the 
oligarchy of Sparta, such a question as this could only bu decided by a 
general 
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[432 B.C.] assembly of Spartan citizens, qualified both by age, by regular 
contribution to the public mess, and by obedience to Spartan discipline. To 
the assembly so constituted the deputies of the various allied cities 
addressed themselves, each setting forth his case against Athens. The 
Corinthians chose to reserve themselves to the last, after the assembly had 
been inflamed by the previous speakers. 


Of this important assembly, on which so much of the future fate of Greece 
turned, Thucydides has preserved an account unusually copious. First, the 
speech delivered by the Corinthian envoys. Next, that of some Athenian 
envoys, who happening to be at the same time in Sparta on some other 
matters, and being present in the assembly so as to have heard the speeches 
both of the Corinthians and of the other complainants, obtained permission 
from the magistrates to address the assembly in their turn. Thirdly, the 
address of the Spartan king Archidamus, on the course of policy proper to 
be adopted by Sparta. Lastly, the brief, but eminently characteristic, address 


of the ephor, Sthenelaidas, on putting the question for decision. These 
speeches, the composition of Thucydides himself, contain substantially the 
sentiments of the parties to whom they are ascribed. Neither of them is 
distinctly a reply to that which has preceded, but each presents the situation 
of affairs from a different point of view. 


To dwell much upon specific allegations of wrong, would not have suited 
the purpose of the Corinthian envoy ; for against such, the Thirty Years’ 
Truce expressly provided that recourse should be had to amicable 
arbitration — to which recourse he never once alludes. He knew that, as 
between Corinth and Athens, war had already begun at Potidtsa ; and his 
business, throughout nearly all of a very emphatic speech, is to show that 
the Peloponnesian confederacy, and especially Sparta, is bound to take 
instant part in it, not less by prudence than by duty. He employs the most 
animated language to depict the ambition, the unwearied activity, the 
personal effort abroad as well as at home, the quick resolves, the sanguine 
hopes never dashed by failure — of Athens, as contrasted with the cautious, 
home-keeping, indolent, scrupulous routine of Sparta. He reproaches the 
Spartans with their backwardness and timidity, in not having repressed the 
growth of Athens before she reached this formidable height, especially in 
having allowed her to fortify her city after the retreat of Xerxes and 
afterwards to build the Long Walls from the city to the sea. The Spartans 
(he observes) stood alone among all Greeks in the notable system of 
keeping down an enemy, not by acting, but by delaying to act — not 
arresting his growth, but putting him down when his force was doubled. 
Falsely indeed had they acquired the reputation of being sure, when they 
were in reality merely slow. In resisting Xerxes, as in resisting Athens, they 
had always been behindhand, disappointing and leaving their friends to ruin 
; while both these enemies had only failed of complete success through 
their own mistakes. 


After half apologising for the tartness of these reproofs — which however, 
as the Spartans were now well disposed to go to war forthwith, would be 
well-timed and even agreeable — the Corinthian orator vindicates the 
necessity of plain-speaking by the urgent peril of the emergency and the 
formidable character of the enemy who threatened them. ” You do not 
reflect ” he says ” how thoroughly different the Athenians are from 


yourselves. They are innovators by nature, sharp both in devising, and in 
executing what they have determined : you are sharp only in keeping what 
you have got, in determining on nothing beyond, and in doing even less 
than absolute necessity requires. They again dare beyond their means, run 
risks beyond their own 
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judgment, and keep alive their hopes in desperate circumstances : your 
peculiarity is, that your performance comes short of your power, you have 
no faith even in what your judgment guarantees, when in difficulties you 
despair of all escape. They never hang back, you are habitual laggards : 
they love foreign service, you cannot stir from home : for they are always 
under the belief that their movements will lead to some further gain, while 
you fancy that new products will endanger what you already have. When 
successful, they make the greatest forward march ; when defeated, they fall 
back the least. Moreover they task their bodies on behalf of their city as if 
they were the bodies of others, while their minds are most of all their own, 
for exertion in her service. When their plans for acquisition do not come 
successfully out, they feel like men robbed of what belongs to them : yet the 
acquisitions when realised appear like trifles compared with what remains 
to be acquired. If they sometimes fail in an attempt, new hopes arise in 
some other direction to supply the want ; for with them alone the possession 
and the hope of what they aim at are almost simultaneous, from their habit 
of quickly executing all that they have once resolved. And in this manner 
do they toil throughout all their lives amidst hardship and peril, 
disregarding present enjoyment in the continual thirst for increase, knowing 
no other festival recreation except the performance of active duty, and 
deeming inactive repose a worse condition than fatiguing occupation. To 
speak the truth in two words, such is their inborn temper that they will 
neither remain at rest themselves nor allow rest to others. 


” Such is the city which stands opposed to you, Lacedaemonians — yet ye 
still hang back from action. Your continual scruples and apathy would 


hardly be safe, even if ye had neighbours like yourselves in character : but 
as to dealings with Athens, your system is antiquated and out of date. In 
politics as in art, it is the modern improvements which are sure to come out 
victorious ; and though unchanged institutions are best, if a city be not 
called upon to act, yet multiplicity of active obligations requires multiplicity 
and novelty of contrivance. It is through these numerous trials that the 
means of Athens have acquired so much more new development than 
yours.” 


The Corinthians concluded by saying, that if, after so many previous 
warnings, now repeated for the last time, Sparta still refused to protect her 
allies against Athens, if she delayed to perform her promise made to the 
Potidseans of immediately invading Attica, they (the Corinthians) would 
forthwith look for safety in some new alliance, which they felt themselves 
fully justified in doing. They admonished her to look well to the case, and 
to carry forward Peloponnesus, with undiminished dignity, as it had been 
transmitted to her from her predecessors. 


Such was the memorable picture of Athens and her citizens, as exhibited by 
her fiercest enemy before the public assembly at Sparta. It was calculated to 
impress the assembly, not by appeal to recent or particular misdeeds, but by 
the general system of unprincipled and endless aggression which was 
imputed to Athens during the past, and by the certainty lield out that the 
same system, unless put down by measures of decisive hostility, would be 
pushed still farther in future, to the utter ruin of Peloponnesus. And to this 
point did the Athenian envoy (staying in Sparta about some other 
negotiation and now present in the assembly) address himself in reply, after 
having asked and obtained permission from the magistrates. The empire of 
Athens was now of such standing that the younger men present had no 
personal knowledge of the circumstances under which it had grown up, and 
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what was needed as information for them woukl be impressive as a 
reminder even to their seniors. 


In her position, he asserted, no Grecian power either woukl or coukl have 
acted otherwise — no Grecian power, certainly not Sparta, would have 
acted with so much equity and moderation or given so little ground of 
complaint to her subjects. Worse they had suffered, while under Persia ; 
worse they would suffer, if they came under Sparta, who held her own allies 
under the thraldom of an oligarchical party in each city ; and if they hated 
Athens this was only because subjects always hated the present dominion, 
whatever that might be. 


Having justified both the origin and the working of the Athenian empire, 
the envoy concluded by warning Sparta to consider calmly, Avithout being 
hurried away by the passions and invectives of others, before she took a 
step from which there was no retreat, and which exposed the future to 
chances such as no man on either side could foresee. He called on her not to 
break the truce mutually sworn to, but to adjust all differences, as Athens 
was prepared to do, by the amicable arbitration which that truce provided. 
Should she begin war, the Athenians would follow her lead and resist her, 
calling to witness those gods under whose sanction the oaths were taken. At 
any time previous to the affair of Corcj/ra, the topics insisted upon by the 
Athenian would probably have been profoundly listened to at Sparta. But 
now the mind of the Spartans was made up. Having cleared the assembly of 
all ” strangers,” and even all allies, they proceeded to discuss and determine 
the question among themselves. INIost of their speakers held but one 
language — expatiating on the wrongs already done by Athens, and urging 
the necessity of instant war. There was however one voice, and that a 
commanding voice, raised against this conclusion : the ancient and 
respected king Archidamus opposed it. 


The speech of ArcliidamUi,’ is that of a deliberate Spartan, who, setting 
aside both hatred to Athens and blind partiality to allies, looks at the 
question Avith a view to the interests and honour of Sparta only. He 
reminded them of the wealth, the population (greater than that of any other 
Grecian city), the naval force, the cavalry, the hoplites, the large foreign 
dominion of Athens — and then asked by what means they proposed to put 


her down. Ships, they had few ; trained seamen, yet fewer ; wealth, next to 
none. They could indeed invade and ravage Attica, by their superior 
numbers and land-force. But the Athenians had possessions abroad 
sufficient to enable them to dispense with the produce of Attica, while their 
great navy would retaliate the like ravages upon Peloponnesus. To suppose 
that one or two devastating expeditions into Attica would bring the war to 
an end, would be a deplorable error ; such proceedings would merely 
enrage the Athenians, without impairing their real strength, and the war 
would thus be prolonged, perhaps for a whole generation. Before they 
determined upon war, it was absolutely necessary to provide more efficient 
means for carrying it on ; and to multiply their allies not merely among the 
Greeks, but among foreigners also. While tliis was in process, envoys ought 
to be sent to Atliens to remonstrate and obtain redress for the grievances of 
the allies. If the Athenians granted this — which they very probably would 
do, when they saw the preparations going forward, and when the ruin of the 
highly-cultivated soil of Attica was held over them in terrorem without 
being actually consummated — so much the better : if they refused, in the 
course of two or three years, war might be commenced with some hopes of 
success. Archidaraus reminded his countrymen that their allies would hold 
them responsible for 
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the good or bad issue of what was now determined ; admonishing them, in 
the true spirit of a conservative Spartan, to cling to that cautious policy 
which had been ever the characteristic of the state, despising both taunts on 
their tardiness and panegyric on their valour. 


The speech of Archidamus was not only in itself full of plain reasoi and 
good sense, but delivered altogether from the point of view of a Spartan ; 
appealing greatly to Spartan conservative feeling and even prejudice. But in 
spite of all this, and in spite of the personal esteem entertained for the 
speaker, the tide of feeling in the opposite direction was at that moment 
irresistible. Sthenelaidas, one of the five ephors to whom it fell to put the 


question for voting, closed the debate. His few words mark at once the 
character of the man, the temper of the assembly, and the simplicity of 
speech, though without the wisdom of judgment, for which Archidamus had 
taken credit to his countrymen. 


” I don’t understand,” he said, ” these long speeches of the Athenians. They 
have praised themselves abundantly, but they have never rebutted what is 
laid to their charge — that they are guilty of wrong against our allies and 
against Peloponnesus. Now if in former days they were good men against 
the Persians, and are now evil-doers against us, they deserve double 
punishment as having become evil-doers instead of good. But we are the 
Same now as we were then : we know better than to sit still while our allies 
are suffering wrong : we shall not adjourn our aid, while they cannot 
adjourn their sufferings. Others have in abundance wealth, ships, and horses 
— but we have good allies, whom we are not to abandon to the mercy of 
the Athenians : nor are we to trust our redress to arbitration and to words, 
when our wrongs are not confined to words. We must help them speedily 
and with all our strength. Nor let any one tell us that we can with honour 
deliberate when we are actually suffering wrong — it is rather for those 
who intend to do the wrong, to deliberate well beforehand. Resolve upon 
war then, Lacedaemonians, in a manner worthy of Sparta. Suffer not the 
Athenians to become greater than they are : let us not betray our allies to 
ruin, but march with the aid of the gods against the wrong-doers.” 


With these few words, so well calculated to defeat the prudential 
admonitions of Archidamus, Sthenelaidas put the question for the decision 
of the assembly — which at Sparta was usually taken neither by show of 
hands, nor by deposit of balls in an urn, but by cries analogous to the ay or 
no of the English House of Commons — the presiding eplior declaring 
which of the cries predominated. On this occasion the cry for war was 
manifestly the stronger. Yet Sthenelaidas affected inability to determine 
which of the two was the louder, in order that he might hrve an excuse for 
bringing about a more impressive manifestation of sentiment and a stronger 
apparent majority — since a portion of the minority would probably be 
afraid to show their real opinions as individuals openly. He therefore 
directed a division — like the speaker of the English House of Commons 
when his decision in favour of ay or no is questioned by any member — 


“Such of you as think that the truce has been violated and that the 
Athenians are doing us wrong, go to that side ; such as think the contrary, to 
the other side.” The assembly accordingly divided, and the majority was 
very great on the warlike side of the question. 


The first step of the Lacedtemonians, after coming to this important 
decision, was to send to Delphi and inquire of the oracle whether it would 
be beneficial to them to undertake the war. The answer brought back 
(Thucydides seems hardly certain that it was really given) was — that if 
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they did their best they would be victorious, and that the gods would help 
them, invoked or uninvoked. They at the same time convened a general 
congress of their allies to Sparta, for the purpose of submitting their recent 
resolution to the vote of all. 


If there were any speeches delivered at this congress in opposition to the 
war, they were not likely to be successful in a cause wherein even 
Archidamus had failed. After the Corinthian had concluded, the question 
was put to the deputies of every city, great and small indiscriminately: and 
the majority decided for war. This important resolution was adopted about 
the end of 432 B.C., or the beginning of January 431 B.C. : the previous 
decision of the Spartans separately, may have been taken about two months 
earlier, in the preceding October or November 432 B.C. 


Reviewing the conduct of the two great Grecian parties at this momentous 
juncture, with reference to existing treaties and positive grounds of 
complaint, it seems clear that Athens was in the right. She had done nothing 
which could fairly be called a violation of the Thirty Years’ Truce : while 
for such of her acts as were alleged to be such, she offered to submit them 
to that amicable arbitration which the truce itself prescribed. The 
Peloponnesian confederates were manifestly the aggressors in the contest ; 
and if Sparta, usually so backward, now came forward in a spirit so 


decidedly opposite, we are to ascribe it partly to her standing fear and 
jealousy of Athens, partly to the pressure of her allies, especially of the 
Corinthians. Thucydides, recognising these two as the grand determining 
motives, and indicating the alleged infractions of truce as simple occasions 
or pretexts, seems to consider the fear and hatred of Athens as having 
contributed more to determine Sparta than the urgency of her allies. That 
the extraordinary aggrandisement of Athens, during the period immediately 
succeeding the Persian invasion, Avas well-cal- culated to excite alarm and 
jealousy in Peloponnesus, is indisputable. But if we take Athens as she 
stood in 432 B.C., it deserves notice that she had neither made, nor (so far 
as we know) tried to make, a single new acquisition during the whole 
fourteen years which had elapsed since the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ 
Truce — and moreover that that truce marked an epoch of signal 
humiliation and reduction of her power. The triumph which Spartfi and the 
Peloponnesians then gained, though not sufficiently complete to re-move all 
fear of Athens, was yet great enough to inspire them with the hope that a 
second combined effort would subdue her. This mixture of fear and hope 
was exactly the state of feeling out of which war was likely to grow. 


Moreover the confident hopes of the Peloponnesians were materially 
strengthened by the widespread sympathy in favour of their cause, 
proclaiming as it did the intended liberation of Greece from a despot city. 


To Athens, on the other hand, the coming war presented itself in a very 
different aspect ; holding out scarcely any hope of possible gain, and the 
certainty of prodigious loss and privation — even granting that at this heavy 
cost, her independence and union at home, and her empire abroad, could be 
upheld. By Pericles, and by the more long-sighted Athenians, the chance of 
unavoidable war was foreseen even before the Corcyrsean dispute. But 
Pericles was only the first citizen in a democracy, esteemed, trusted, and 
listened to, more than any one else by the body of citizens, but warmly 
opposed in most of his measures, under the free speech and latitude of 
individual action which reigned at Athens — and even bitterly hated by 
many active political opponents. The formal determination of the 
Lacedaemonians, to declare war, must of course have been made known at 
Athens, by those Athenian envoys who had entered an unavailing protest 
against it in the Spartan 
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assembly. No steps were taken by Sparta to carry this determination into 
effect until after the congress of allies and their pronounced confirmatory 
vote. Nor did the Spartans even then send any herald, or make any formal 
declaration. They despatched various propositions to Athens, not at all with 
a view of trying to obtain satisfaction, or of providing some escape from the 
probability of war ; but with the contrary purpose — of multiplying 
demands, and enlarging the grounds of quarrel. Meanwhile the deputies 
retiring home from the congress to their respective cities carried with them 
the general resolution for immediate warlike preparations to be made with 
as little delay as possible. 


Greek Helmets and Standard 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE CONFLICT 


The first requisition addressed by the Lacedaemonians to Athens was a 
political manoeuvre aimed at Pericles, their chief opponent in that city. His 
mother Agariste belonged to the great family of the Alcmseonids, who were 
supposed to be under an inexorable hereditary taint, in consequence of the 
sacrilege committed by their ancestor Megacles nearly two centuries before, 
in the slaughter of the Cylonian suppliants near the altar of the Venerable 
Goddesses. Ancient as this transaction was, it still had sufficient hold on the 
mind of the Athenians to serve as the basis of a political mancfiuvre : about 
seventy-seven yeai’s before, shortly after the expulsion of Hippias from 
Athens, it had been so employed by the Spartan king Cleomenes, who at 
that time exacted from the Athenians a clearance of the ancient sacrilege, to 
be effected by the banishment of Clisthenes (the founder of the democracy) 
and his chief partisans. This demand, addressed by Cleomenes to the 
Athenians at the instance of Isagoras, the rival of Clisthenes, had been then 
obeyed, and had served well the purposes of those who sent it. A similar 
blow was now aimed by the Lacedaemonians at Pericles (the grand-nephew 
of Clisthenes), and doubtless at the instance of his political enemies : 
religion required, it was pretended, that ” the abomination of the goddess 
should bo driven out.” If the Athenians complied with this de-mand, they 
would deprive themselves, at this critical moment, of their ablest leader. But 
the Lacedaemonians, not expecting compliance, reckoned at all events upon 
discrediting Pericles with the people, as being partly the cause of the war 
through family taint of impiety ; and this impression would doubtless be 
loudly proclaimed by his political opponents in the assembly. 


The influence of Pericles with the Athenian public had become greater and 
greater as their political experience of liim was prolonged. But the 
bitterness of his enemies appears to have increased along with it ; and not 
long before this period, he had been indirectly assailed, as we have seen, 
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through the medium of accusations against three different persons, all more 
or less intimate with him — his mistress Aspasia, the philosopher 
Anaxagoras, and the sculptor Phidias. It is said also that Dracontides 
proposed and carried a decree in the public assembly, that Pericles should 
be called on to give an account of the money which he had expended, and 
that the dicasts, before whom the account was rendered, should give their 
suffrage in the most solemn manner from the altar : this latter provision was 
modified by Agnon, who, while proposing that the dicasts should be fifteen 
hundred in number, retained the vote by pebbles in the urn according to 
ordinary custom. 


If Pericles was ever tried on such a charge, there can be no doubt that he 
was honourably acquitted : for the language of Thucydides respecting his 
pecuniary probity is such as could not have been employed if a verdict of 
guilty on a charge of peculation had been publicly pronounced. But we 
cannot be certain that he ever was tried ; indeed, another accusation urged 
by his enemies, and even by Aristoi3hanes in the sixth year of the 
Peloponnesian War, implies that no trial took place : for it was alleged that 
Pericles, in order to escape this danger, ” blew up the Peloponnesian War,” 
and involved his country in such confusion and peril as made his own aid 
and guidance indispensably necessary to her, especially that he passed the 
decree against the Megarians by which the war was really brought on. We 
know enough, however, to be certain that such a supposition is altogether 
inadmissible. The enemies of Pericles were far too eager, and too expert in 
Athenian political warfare, to have let him escape by such a stratagem. 
Moreover, we learn from the assurance of Thucydides that the war 
depended upon far deeper causes — that the Megarian decree was in no 
way the real cause of it ; that it was not Pericles, but the Peloponnesians, 
who brought it on, by the blow struck at Potidsea. 


All that we can make out, amidst these uncertified allegations, is that, in a 
year or two immediately preceding the Peloponnesian War, Pericles was 
hard pressed by the accusations of political enemies — perhaps even in his 
own person, but certainly in the persons of those who were most in his 
confidence and affection. And it was in this turn of his political position, 


that the Lacedsemonians sent to Athens the above-mentioned requisition, 
that the ancient Cylonian sacrilege might be at length cleared out ; in other 
words, that Pericles and his family might be banished. Doubtless his 
enemies, as well as the partisans of Lacedaemon at Athens, would 
strenuously support this proposition. And the party of Lacedaemon at 
Athens was always strong, even during the middle of the war ; to act as 
proxenus to the Lacedsemonians was accounted an honour even by the 
greatest Athenian families. On this occasion, however, the manoeuvre did 
not succeed, nor did the Athenians listen to the requisition for banishing the 
sacrilegious Alcmseonids. On the contrary, they replied that the Spartans 
too had an account of sacrilege to clear off : for they had violated the 
sanctuary of Poseidon at Cape Tamarus, in dragging from it some helot 
suppliants ; and the sanctuary of Athene Chalcioecus at Sparta, in blocking 
up and starving to death the guilty regent Pausanias. To require that Laconia 
might be cleared of these two acts of sacrilege, was the only answer which 
the Athenians made to the demand sent for the banishment of Pericles. 
Probably the actual effect of that de-mand was to strengthen him in the 
public esteem — very different from the effect of the same mancBuvre 
when practised before by Cleomenes against Clisthenes. 


Other Spartan envoys shortly afterwards arrived with fresh demands. The 
Athenians were now required : (1) to withdraw their troops from 
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Potidsea ; (2) to replace ^Egina in its autonomy ; (3) to repeal the bill of 
exclusion against the Megarians. 


It was upon the latter that the greatest stress was laid ; an intimation being 
held out that the war might be avoided if such repeal were granted. We see 
plainly from this proceeding that the ].iaceda3monians acted in concert with 
the anti-Periclean leaders at Athens. To Sparta and her confederacy the 
decree against the Megarians was of less importance than the rescue of the 
Corinthian troops now blocked up in Potidcea ; but on the other hand, the 


party opposed to Pericles would have much better chance of getting a vote 
of the assembly against him on the subject of the Megarians: and this 
advantage, if gained, would serve to enfeeble his influence generally. No 
concession was obtained however on either of the three points : even in 
respect to Megara, the decree of exclusion was vindicated and upheld 
against all the force of opposition. At length the Lacedaemonians — who 
had already resolved upon war and had sent three envoys in mere 
compliance with the exigencies of ordinary practice, not with any idea of 
bringing about an accommodation — sent a third batch of envoys with a 
proposition which at least had the merit of disclosing their real purpose 
without disguise. Rhamphias and two other Spartans announced to the 
Athenians the simple injunction : ” The Lacedsemonians wish the peace to 
stand ; and it may stand, if you will leave the Greeks autonomous.” Upon 
this demand, so very different from the preceding, the Athenians resolved to 
hold a fresh assembly on the subject of war or peace, to oj)en the whole 
question anew for discussion, and to determine once for all on a peremptory 
answer. 


The last demands presented on the part of Sparta, which went to nothing 
less than the entire extinction of the Athenian empire — combined with the 
character, alike wavering and insincere, of the demands previously made, 
and with the knowledge that the Spartan confederacy had pronounced per- 
emptorily in favour of war — seemed likely to produce unanimity at 
Athens, and to bring together this important assembly under the universal 
conviction that war was inevitable. Such however was not the fact. 


The reluctance to go to war was sincere amidst the majority of the 
assembly, while among a considerable portion of them it was so 
preponderant, that they even now reverted to the opening which the 
Lacedaemonians had before held out about the anti-Megarian decree, as if 
that were the chief cause of the war. There was much difference of opinion 
among the speakers, several of whom insisted upon the repeal of this 
decree, treating it as a matter far too insignificant to go to war about, and 
denouncing the obstinacy of Pericles for refusing to concede such a trifle. 
Against this opinion Pericles entered his protest, in an harangue decisive 
and encouraging, which Dionysius of Halicarnassus ranks among the best 


speeches in Thucydides : the latter historian may probably liimself have 
heard the original speech. 


” I continue, Athenians, to adhere to the same conviction, that we must not 
yield to the Peloponnesians. Now let none of you believe that we shall be 
going to war about a trifle if we refuse to rescind the Megarian decree — 
which they chiefly put forward, as if its repeal would avert the war — let 
none of you take blame to yourselves as if we had gone to war about a 
small matter. For this small matter contains in itself the whole test and trial 
of your mettle : if ye yield it, ye will presently have some other greater 
exaction put upon you, like men who have already truckled on one point 
from fear : whereas if ye hold out stoutly, ye will make it clear to them that 
they must deal with you upon a footing of equality.” 
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Pericles then examined the relative strength of parties and the chances o; 
war. The Peloponnesians were a self-working population, with few slaves, 
and without wealth, either private or public : they had no means of carrying 
on distant or long-continued war : they were ready to expose their persons, 
but not at all ready to contribute from their very narrow means : in a border- 
war or a single land battle, they were invincible, but for systematic warfare 
against a power like Athens, they had neither competent headship, nor 
habits of concert and punctuality, nor money to profit by opportunities, 
always rare and accidental, for successful attack. They might perhaps 
establish a fortified post in Attica, but it would do little serious mischief ; 
while at sea, their inferiority and helplessness would be complete, and the 
irresistible Athenian navy would take care to keep it so. Nor would they be 
able to reckon on tempting away the able foreign seamen from Athenian 
ships by means of funds borrowed from Olympia or Deljihi. For besides 
that the mariners of the dependent islands would find themselves losers 
even by accepting a higher pay, with the certainty of Athenian vengeance 
afterwards, Athens herself would suffice to man her fleet in case of need, 
with her own citizens and metics : she had within her own walls steersmen 


and mariners better, as well as more numerous, than all Greece besides. 
There was but one side on which Athens was vulnerable : Attica 
unfortunately was not an island — it was exposed to invasion and ravage. 
To this the Athenians must submit, without committing the imprudence of 
engaging a land battle to avert it : they had abundant lands out of Attica, 
insular as well as continental, to sup-ply their wants, and they could in their 
turn, by means of their navy, ravage the Peloponnesian territories, whose 
inhabitants had no subsidiary lands to recur to. 


” Mourn not for the loss of land and house,” continued the orator : ” reserve 
your mourning for men : houses and land acquire not men, but men acquire 
them. Nay, if I thought I could prevail upon you, I would exhort you to 
march out and ravage them yourselves, and thus show to the 
Peloponnesians that for them at least ye will not truckle. And I could 
exhibit many further grounds for confidently anticipating success, if ye will 
only be willing not to aim at increased dominion when we are in the midst 
of war, and not to take upon yourself new self-imposed risks ; for I have 
ever been more afraid of our own blunders than of the plans of our enemy. 
But these are matters for further discussion, when we come to actual 
operations : for the present, let us dismiss these envoys with the answer — 
That we will per-mit the Megarians to use our markets and harbours, if the 
Lacedaemonians on their side will discontinue their summary expulsions of 
ourselves and our allies from their own territory; for there is nothing in the 
truce to prevent either one or the other : That we will leave the Grecian 
cities autonomous, if we had them as autonomous at the time when the 
truce was made ; and as soon as the Lacedaemonians shall grant to their 
allied cities autonomy such as each of them shall freely choose, not such as 
is convenient to Sparta: That while we are ready to give satisfaction 
according to the truce, we will not begin war, but will repel those who do 
begin it. Such is the reply at once just and suitable to the dignity of this city. 
We ought to make up our minds that war is inevitable : the more cheerfully 
we accept it, the less vehement shall we find our enemies in their attack : 
and where the danger is greatest, there also is the final honour greatest, both 
for a state and for a private citizen. Assuredly our fathers, when they bore 
up against the Persians — having no such means as we possess to start 
from, and even compelled to abandon all that they did possess — both 
repelled the invader and brought 
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matters forward to our actual pitch, more by advised operation than by good 
fortune, and by a daring courage greater than their real power. We ought not 
to fall short of them : we must keep off our enemies in every way, and leave 
an unimpaired power to our successors.” 


These animating encouragements of Pericles carried with them the majority 
of the assembly, so that answer was made to the envoys, such as he 
recommended, on each of the particular points in debate. It was announced 
to them, moreover, on the general question of peace or war, that the 
Athenians were prepared to discuss all the grounds of complaint against 
them, pursuant to the truce, by equal and amicable arbitration, but that they 
would do nothing under authoritative demand. With this answer the envoys 
returned to Sparta, and an end was put to negotiation. 


It seems evident, from the account of Thucydides, that the Athenian public 
was not brought to this resolution without much reluctance, and great fear 
of the consequences, especially destruction of property in Attica ; and that a 
considerable minority took opposition on the Megarian decree — the 
ground skilfully laid by Sparta for breaking the unanimity of her enemy, 
and strengthening the party opposed to Pericles. But we may also decidedly 
infer from the same historian — especially from the proceedings of Corinth 
and Sparta as he sets them forth — that Athens could not have avoided the 
war without such an abnegation both of dignity and power as no nation 
under any government will ever submit to, and as would have even left her 
without decent security for her individual rights. It is common to ascribe the 
Peloponnesian War to the ambition of Athens, but this is a partial view of 
the case. 


The aggressive sentiment, partly fear and partly hatred, was on the side of 
the Peloponnesians, who were not ignorant that Athens desired the 
continuance of peace, but were resolved not to let her stand as she was at 
the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ Truce. It was their purpose to attack her 


and break down her empire, as dangerous, wrongful, and anti-Hellenic. The 
war was thus partly a contest of principle, involving the popular 
proclamation of the right of every Grecian state to autonomy, against 
Athens: partly a contest of power, wherein Spartan and Corinthian ambition 
was not less conspicuous, and far more aggressive in the beginning than 
Athenian. 


Conformably to what is here said, the first blow of the war was struck, not 
by Athens, but against her. After the decisive answer given to the Spartan 
envoys, taken in conjunction with the previous proceedings, and the 
preparations actually going on, among the Peloponnesian confederacy, the 
truce could hardly be said to be in force, though there was no formal 
proclamation of rupture. 


A few weeks undoubtedly passed in restricted and mistrustful intercourse ; 
though individuals who passed tlie borders did not think it necessary to take 
a herald with them, as in time of actual war. Had the excess of ambition 
been on the side of Athens compared with her enemies, this was the time 
for her to strike the first blow, carrying with it of course greater probal/ility 
of success, before their pi-eparations were completed. But she remained 
strictly within the limits of the truce, while the disastrous series of mutual 
aggressions, destined to tear in pieces the entrails of Hellas, was opened by 
her enemy and her neiglil)Qur. 


The little town of Plattea, still hallowed by the niemorable victory over the 
Persians as well as by the tutelary consecration received from Pausanias, 
was the scene of this unforeseen enterprise which marks the opening of 
hostilities in the Peloponnesian war.& 
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THE SURPRISE OF PLATAA 


War had been only threatened, not declared ; and peaceful intercourse, 
though not wholly free from distrust, was still kept up between the subjects 
of the two confederacies. But early in the following spring, 431 B.C., in the 
fifteenth year of the Thirty Years’ Truce, an event took place which closed 
all prospects of peace, precipitated the commencement of war, embittered 
the animosity of the contending parties, and prepared some of the most 
tragical scenes of the ensuing history. In the dead of night the city of Platsea 
was surprised by a body of three hundred Thebans, commanded by two of 
the great officers called Boeotarchs. They had been invited by a Platsean 
named Nauclides, and others of the same party, who hoped with the aid of 
the Thebans to rid themselves of their political opponents, and to break off 
the relation in which their city was standing to Athens, and transfer its 
alliance to Thebes. The Thebans, foreseeing that a general war was fast 
aiproaching, felt the less scruple in strengthening themselves by this 
acquisition, while it might be made Avith little cost and risk. The gates were 
unguarded, as in time of peace, and one of them was secretly opened to the 
invaders, who advanced without interruption into the marketplace. Their 
Platsean friends wished to lead them at once to the houses of their 
adversaries, and to glut their hatred by a massacre. But the Thebans were 
more anxious to secure the possession of the city, and feared to provoke 
resistance by an act of violence. Having therefore halted in the marketplace, 
they made a proclamation inviting all who were willing that Platsea should 
become again, as it had been in former times, a member of the Boeotian 
body, to join them. 


The Platseans who were not in the plot, imagined the force by which their 
city had been surprised to be much stronger than it really was, and, as no 
hostile treatment was offered to them, remained quiet, and entered into a 
parley with the Thebans. In the course of these conferences they gradually 


discovered that the number of the enemy was small, and might be easily 
overpowered ; and, as they were in general attached to the Athenians, or at 
least strongly averse to an alliance with Thebes, they resolved to make the 
attempt, while the darkness might favour them, and perplex the strangers. 
To avoid suspicion they met to concert their plan of operation by means of 
passages opened through the walls of their houses ; and having barricaded 
the streets with wagons, and made such other preparations as they thought 
necessary, a little before daybreak they suddenly fell upon the Thebans. 


The little band made a vigorous defence, and twice or thrice repulsed the 
asSailants ; but as these still returned to the charge, and were assisted by 
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the women and slaves, who showered stones and tiles from the houses on 
the enemy, all at the same time raising a tumultuous clamour, and a heavy 
rain increased the confusion caused by the darkness, they at length lost their 
presence of mind, and took to flight. But most were unable to find their way 
in the dark through a strange town, and several were slain as they wandered 
to and fro in search of an outlet. The gate by which they were admitted had 
in the meanwhile been closed, and no other was open. Some, pressed by 
their pursuers, mounted the walls, and threw themselves down on the 
outside, but for the most part were killed by the fall. A few were fortunate 
enough to break open one of the gates in a lone quarter, with an axe which 
they obtained from a woman, and to effect their escape. The main body, 
which had kept together, entered a large building adjoining the walls, 
having mistaken its gates, which they found open, for those of the town, 
and were shut in. The Platseans at first thought of setting fire to the building 
; but at length the men within, as well as the rest of the Thebans who were 
still wandering up and down the streets, surrendered at discretion. 


Before their departure from Thebes it had been concerted that as large a 
force as could be raised should march the same night to support them. The 
distance between the two places was not quite nine miles, and these troops 


were expected to reach the gates of Platsea before the morning ; but the 
Asopus, which crossed their road, had been swollen by the rain, and the 
state of-the ground and the weather otherwise retarded them, so that they 
were still on their way when they heard of the failure of the enterprise. 
Though they did not know the fate of their countrymen, as it was possible 
that some might have been taken prisoners, they were at first inclined to 
seize as many of the Platfeans as they could find without the walls, and to 
keep them as hostages. The Platseans anticipated this design, and were 
alarmed, for many of their fellow citizens were living out of the town in the 
security of peace, and there was much valuable property in the country. 
They therefore sent a herald to the Theban army to complain of their 
treacherous attack, and call upon them to abstain from further aggression, 
and to threaten that, if any was offered, the prisoners should answer for it 
with their lives. The Thebans afterwards alleged that they had received a 
promise, confirmed by an oath, that, on condition of their retiring from the 
Platsean territory, the prisoners should be released ; and Thucydides seems 
disposed to believe this statement. The Plataeans denied that they had 
pledged themselves to spare the lives of the prisoners, unless they should 
come to terms on the whole matter with the Thebans ; but it does not seem 
likely that, after ascertaining the state of the case, the Thebans would have 
been satisfied with so slight a security. It is certain however that they 
retired, and that the Platoeans, as soon as they had transported their 
movable property out of the country into the town, put to death all the 
prisoners— amounting to 180, and including Eurymachus, the principal 
author of the enterprise, and the man who possessed the greatest influence 
in Thebes. 


On the first entrance of the Thebans into Plataea a messenger had been 
despatched to Athens with the intelligence, and the Athenians had 
immediately laid all the Boeotians in Attica under arrest ; and when another 
messenger brought the news of the victory gained by the Platieans, they 
sent a herald to request that they would reserve the prisoners for tlie 
disposal of the Athenians. The herald came too late to prevent the execution 
: and the Athenians, foreseeing that Plataea would stand in great need of 
defence, sent 
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[431 B.C.1 a body of troops to garrison it, supplied it with provisions, and 
removed the women and children and all persons unfit for service in a 
siege. 


After this event it was apparent that the quarrel could only be decided by 
arms. Platcea was so intimately united with Athens, that the Athenians felt 
the attack which had been made on it as an outrage offered to themselves, 
and prepared for immediate hostilities. Sparta, too, instantly sent notice to 
all her allies to get their contingents ready by an appointed day for the 
invasion of Attica. Two-thirds of the whole force which each raised were 
ordered to march, and when the time came assembled in the isthmus, where 
King Archidamus put himself at their head. An army more formidable, both 
in numbers and spirit, had never issued from the peninsula ; and 
Archidamus thought it advisable, before they set out, to call the principal 
officers together, and to urge the necessity of proceeding with caution and 
maintaining exact discipline, as soon as they should have entered the 
enemy’s territory ; admonishing them not to be so far elated by their 
superior numbers as to believe that the Athenians would certainly remain 
passive spectators of their inroads. And though all except himself were 
impatient to move, he would not yet take the decisive step, without making 
one attempt more to avert its necessity. He still cherished a faint hope, that 
the resolution of the Athenians might be shaken by the prospect of the evils 
of war which were now so imminent, and he sent Melesippus to sound their 
disposition. But the envoy was not able to obtain an audience from the 
people, nor so much as to enter the walls. A decree had been made, at the 
instigation of Pericles, to receive no embassy from the Spartans while they 
should be under arms. Melesippus was informed that if his government 
wished to treat with Athens, it must first recall its forces. He himself was 
ordered to quit Attica that very day, and persons were appointed to conduct 
him to the frontier, to prevent him from holding communication with any 
one by the way. On parting with his conductors he exclaimed, ” This day 
will be the beginning of great evils to Greece.” 


Such a prediction might well occur to any one, who reflected on the nature 
of the two powers which were now coming into conflict, and on the great 


resources of both, which, though totally different in kind, were so evenly 
balanced that no human eye could perceive in which scale victory hung ; 
and the termination of the struggle could seem near only to one darkened by 
passion. The strength of Sparta, as was implied in the observation of 
Sthenelaidas, lay in the armies which she could collect from the states of 
her confederacy. The force which she could thus bring into the field is 
admitted by Pericles, in one of the speeches ascribed to him by Thucydides, 
to be capable of making head against any that could be raised by the united 
eflAorts of tlie rest of Greece. Within the isthmus her allies included all the 
states of Peloponnesus, except Achaia and Argos ; and the latter was bound 
to neutrality by a truce which still wanted several years of its term. Hence 
the great contest now beginning was not improperly called the 
Peloponnesian War. Beyond the isthmus she was supported by Megara and 
Thebes, which drew the rest of Boeotia along with it ; and Attica would 
thus have been completely surrounded on the land side by hostile territories, 
if Platoea and Oropus had not been politically attached to it. The Locrians 
of Opus, the Dorians of the mother-country, and the Phocians (though these 
last were secretly more inclined to the Athenians, who had always taken 
their part in their quarrels with Delphi, the standi friend of Sparta) were also 
on her side. Thessaly, Acarnania, and the Amphilochian Argos, were in 
alliance with her enemy ; but for this very reason, and more especially from 
their hostility to the 
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Messenians of Naupactus, the “tolians were friendly to her ; and she could 
also reckon on the Corinthian colonies, Anactorium, Ambracia, and Leucas. 


The power which Sparta exerted over her allies was much more narrowly 
limited than that which Athens had assumed over her subjects. The Spartan 
influence rested partly on the national affinity by which the head was united 
to the Dorian members of the confederacy, but still more on the conformity, 
which she established or maintained among all of them, to her own 
oligarchical institutions. This was the only point in which she encroached 


on the independence of any. Every state had a voice in the deliberations by 
which its interests might be affected ; and if Sparta determined the amount 
of the contributions required by extraordinary occasions, she was obliged 
carefully to adjust it to the ability of each community. So far was she from 
enriching herself at the expense of the confederacy, that at the beginning of 
the war there was, as we have seen, no common treasure belonging to it, 
and no regular tribute for common purposes. But, to compensate for these 
defects, her power stood on a more durable basis of goodwill than that of 
Athens ; and though in every state there was a party attached to the 
Athenian interest on political grounds, yet on the whole the Spartan cause 
was popular throughout Greece ; and while Athens was forced to keep a 
jealous eye on all her subjects, and was in continual fear of losing them, 
Sparta, secure of the loyalty of her own allies, could calmly watch for 
opportunities of profiting by the disaffection of those of her rival. 


At home indeed her state was far from sound, and the Athenians were well 
aware of her vulnerable side ; but abroad, and as chief of the Peloponnesian 
confederacy, she presented the majestic and winning aspect of the champion 
of liberty against Athenian tyranny and ambition: and hence she had 
important advantages to hope from states which were but remotely 
connected with her, and were quite beyond the reach of her arms. Many 
powerful cities in Italy and Sicily were thus induced to promise her their 
aid, and it was on this she founded her chief expectations of forming a navy, 
which might face that of Athens. Her allies in this quarter engaged to 
furnish her with money and ships, which, it was calculated, would amount 
to no less than five hundred, though for the present it was agreed that they 
should wear the mask of neutrality, and admit single Athenian vessels into 
their ports. But as she was conscious that she should still be deficient in the 
sinews of war, she already began to turn her eyes to the common enemy of 
Greece, who was able abundantly to supply this want, and would probably 
be willing to lavish his gold for the sake of ruining Athens, the object of his 
especial enmity and dread. 


The extent of the Athenian empire cannot be so exactly computed. In the 

language of the comic stage, it is said to comprehend a thousand cities ; and 
it is difficult to estimate what abatement ought to be made from this playful 
exaggeration. The subjects of Athens were in general more opulent than the 


allies of Sparta, and their sovereign disposed of their revenues at her 
pleasure. The only states to which she granted more than a nominal 
independence were some islands in the western seas, Corcyra, Zacynthus, 
and Cephallenia — points of peculiar importance to her operations and 
prospects in that quarter, though even there she was more feared than loved. 
At the moment of the revolt of Potidiea her empire had reached its widest 
range, and her finances were in the most flourishing condition ; and at the 
outbreak of the war her naval and military strength was at its greatest 
height. Pericles, as one of the ten regular generals, or ministers of war, 
before the Peloponuesian army had reached the frontier, held an assembly, 
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in which he gave an exact account of the resources which the republic had 
at her disposal. 


Her finances, beside the revenue which she drew from a variety of sources, 
foreign and domestic, were nourished by the annual tribute of her allies, 
which now amounted to six hundred talents [£120,000 or $600,000]. Six 
thousand, in money, still remained in the treasury, after the great 
expenditure incurred on account of the public buildings, and the siege of 
Potidsea, before which the sum had amounted to nearly ten thousand. But to 
this, Pericles observed, must be added the gold and silver which, in various 
forms of offerings, ornaments, and sacred utensils, enriched the temples or 
public places, which he calculated at five hundred talents, without 
reckoning the precious materials employed in the statues of the gods and 
heroes. The statue of Athene in the Parthenon alone contained forty talents, 
weight of pure gold, in the a3gis, shield, and other appendages. If they 
should ever be reduced to the want of such a supply, there could be no 
doubt that their tutelary goddess would willingly part with her ornaments 
for their service, on condition that they were replaced at the earliest 
opportunity. 


They could muster a force of 13,000 heavy-armed, beside those who were 
employed in their various garrisons, and in the defence of the city it-self, 
with the long walls and the fortifications of its harbours, who amounted to 
16,000 more ; made up, indeed, partly of the resident aliens, and partly of 
citizens on either verge of the military age. The military force also included 
1200 calvary and 1600 bowmen, beside some who were mounted ; and they 
had 300 galleys in sailing condition. 


PERICLES EECONCENTRATION POLICY 


After rousing the confidence of the Athenians by this enumeration, Pericles 
urged them without delay to transport their families and all their movable 
property out of the enemy’s reach, and, as long as the war should last, to 
look upon the capital as their home. To encourage a patriotic spirit by his 
example, and at the same time to secure himself from imputations to which 
he might be exposed, either by the Spartan cunning, or by an in-discreet 
display of private friendship, he publicly declared, that if Archidamus, who 
was personally attached to him by the ties of hospitality, should, either from 
this motive, or in compliance with orders which might be given in an 
opposite intention, exempt his lands from the ravages of war, they should 
from that time become the property of the state. 


To many of his hearers that which he required was a very painful sacrifice. 
Many had been born, and had passed all their lives, in the country. They 
were attached to it, not merely by the profit or the pleasure of rural pursuits, 
but by domestic and religious associations. For though the incorporation of 
the Attic townships had for ages extinguished their political independence, 
it had not interrupted their religious traditions, or effaced the peculiar 
features of their local worship ; and hence the Attic country-man clung to 
his deme with a fondness which he could not feel for the great city. In the 
period of increasing prosperity which had followed the Persian invasion, the 
country had been cultivated and adorned more assiduously than ever. All 
was now to be left or carried away. Reluctantly they adopted the decree 
which Pericles proposed ; and, with heavy hearts, as if going into exile, they 
quitted their native and hereditary seats. If the rich man sighed to part from 
his elegant villa, the husbandman still more deeply 
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felt the pang of being torn from his home, and of abandoning his beloved 
fields, the scenes of his infancy, the holy places where his forefathers had 
worshipped, to the ravages of a merciless invader. All however was 
removed : the flocks and cattle to Euboea and other adjacent islands ; all 
beside that was portable, and even the timber of the houses, into Athens, to 
which they themselves migrated with their families. 


The city itself was not prepared for the sudden influx of so many new 
inhabitants. A few found shelter under the roofs of relatives or friends ; but 
the greater part, on their arrival, found themselves houseless as well as 
homeless. Some took refuge in such temples as were usually open ; others 
occupied the towers of the walls ; others raised temporary hovels on any 
vacant ground which they could find in the city, and even resorted for this 
purpose to a site which had hitherto been guarded from all such u’/ses by 
policy, aided by a religious sanction. It was the place under the western wall 
of the citadel, called, frorii the ancient builders of the wall, the Pelasgicum : 
a curse had been pronounced on any one who should tenant it ; and men 
remembered some words of an oracle, which declared it better untrodden. 
The real motive for the prohibition was probably the security of the citadel ; 
but all police seems to have been suspended by the urgency of the occasion. 
It was some time before the newcomers bethought themselves of spreading 
over the vacant space between the long walls, or of descending to Piraeus. 
But this foretaste of the evils of war did not damp the general ardour, 
especially that of the youthful spirits, which began at Athens, as elsewhere, 
to be impatient of repose. Num-berless oracles and predictions were 
circulated, in which every one found something that accorded with the tone 
of his feelings. Even those who had no definite hopes, fears, or wishes 
shared the excitement of men on the eve of a great crisis. The holy island of 
Delos had been recently shaken by an earthquake. It was forgotten, or was 


never known out of Delos itself, that this had happened already, just before 
the first Persian invasion, portent, which signified new and extraordinary 
events, and it was soon combined with other prodigies, which tended to 
encourage similar forebodings. Such was the state in which the Athenians 
awaited the advance of the Peloponnesian army.c 


Adolf Holme compares the Periclean policy of voluntary reconcentration 
with the acts of the Dutch, when in the sixteenth century they let the 
Spanish destroy their crops, and then opened the dikes and flooded their 
own country. We may compare also the compulsory reconcentration of the 
country people in the cities as carried out by General Weyler in Cuba, in 
1897, and by Lord Kitchener in South Africa, in 1901. « 


Officebs’ Helmets 


It was deemed a 


THE FIRST year’s RAVAGE 


Archidamus, as soon as the reception of his last envoy was made known to 
him, continued his march from the isthmus into Attica — which territory he 
entered by the road of CEnoe, the frontier Athenian fortress of Attica 
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towards Boeotia. His march was slow, and he thought it necessary to make 
a regular attack on the fort of (Enoe, which had been put in so good a state 
of defence that, after all the various modes of assault — in which the 
Lacedsemonians were not skilful — had been tried in vain, and after a delay 
of several days before the place, he was compelled to renounce the attempt. 


The want of enthusiasm on the part of the Spartan king, his multiplied 
delays, first at the isthmus, next in the march, and lastly before OEnoe, 
were all offensive to the fiery impatience of the army, who were loud in 
their murmurs against him. He acted upon the calculation already laid down 
in his discourse at Sparta — that the highly cultivated soil of Attica was to 
be looked upon as a hostage for the pacific dispositions of the Athenians, 
who would be more likely to yield when devastation, though not yet 
inflicted, was nevertheless impending and at their doors. In this point of 
view, a little delay at the border was no disadvantage ; and perhaps the 
partisans of peace at Athens may have encouraged him to hope that it would 
enable them to prevail. 


After having spent several days before CEnoe without either taking the fort 
or receiving any message from the Athenians, Archidamus marched onward 


to Eleusis and the Thriasian plain -j-about the middle of June, eighty days 
after the surprise of Platcea. His army was of irresistible force, not less than 
sixty thousand hoplites, according to the statement of Plutarch, or of one 
hundred thousand, according to others. Considering the number of 
constituent allies, the strong feeling by which they were prompted, and the 
shortness of the expedition combined with the chance of plunder, even the 
largest of these two numbers is not incredibly great, if we take it to include 
not hoplites only, but cavalry and light armed also. But as Thucydides, 
though comparatively full in his account of this march, has stated no 
general total, we may presume that he had heard none upon which he could 
rely. 


As the Athenians had made no movement towards peace, Archidamus 
anticipated that they would come forth to meet him in the fertile plain of 
Eleusis and Thria, which was the first portion of territory that he sat down 
to ravage. Yet no Athenian force appeared to oppose him, except a 
detachment of cavalry, who were repulsed in a skirmish near the small lakes 
called Rheiti. Having laid waste this plain without any serious opposition, 
Archidamus did not think fit to pursue the straight road which from Thria 
conducted directly to Athens across the ridge of Mount jEgaleos, but turned 
off to the eastward, leaving that mountain on his right hand until he came to 
Cropia, where he crossed a portion of the line of \galeos over to Acharnse. 


He was here about seven miles from Athens, on a declivity sloping down 
into the plain which stretches westerly and northwesterly from Athens, and 
visible from the city walls ; and here he encamped, keeping his army in 
perfect order for battle, but at the same time intending to damage and ruin 
the place and its neighbourhood. Acharnse was the largest and most 
populous of all the demes in Attica, furnishing no less than three thousand 
hoplites to the national line, and flourishing as well by its corn, vines, and 
olives, as by its peculiar abundance of charcoal burning from the forests of 
ilex on the neighbouring hills. Moreover, if we are to believe Aristophanes, 
the Acharnian proprietors were not merely sturdy “hearts of oak,” but 
peculiarly vehement and irritable. It illustrates the condition of a Grecian 
territory under invasion, when we find this great deme, which could not 
have contained less than twelve thousand free inhabitants of both sexes 
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and all ages, with at least an equal number of slaves, completely deserted. 
Archidamus calculated that when the Athenians actually saw his troops so 
close to their city, carrying fire and sword over their wealthiest canton, their 
indignation would become uncontrollable, and they would march out 
forthwith to battle. The Acharnian proprietors especially (he thought) would 
be foremost in inflaming this temper, and insisting upon protection to their 
own properties — or if the remaining citizens refused to march out along 
with them, they would, after having been thus left undefended to ruin, 
become discontented and indifferent to the general weal. 


Though his calculation was not realised, it was nevertheless founded upon 
most rational grounds. What Archidamus anticipated was on the point of 
happening, and nothing prevented it except the personal ascendency of 
Pericles, strained to its very utmost. So long as the invading army was 
engaged in the Thriasian plain, the Athenians had some faint hope that it 
might (like Plistoanax fourteen years before) advance no farther into the 
interior. But when it came to Acharnse within sight of the city walls — 
when the ravagers were actually seen destroying buildings, fruit trees, and 
crops, in the plain of Athens, a sight strange to every Athenian eye except 
to those very old men who recollected the Persian invasion — the 
exasperation of the general body of citizens rose to a pitch never before 
known. The Acharnians first of all — next the youthful citizens, generally 
— became madly clamorous for arm-ing and going forth to fight. Knowing 
well their own great strength, but less correctly informed of the superior 
strength of the enemy, they felt confident that victory was within their 
reach. Groups of citizens were everywhere gathered together, angrily 
debating the critical question of the moment; while the usual concomitants 
of excited feeling — oracles and prophecies of diverse tenor, many of them 
doubtless promising success against the enemy at Acharnce — were eagerly 
caught up and circulated. 


In this inflamed temper of the Athenian mind, Pericles was naturally the 
great object of complaint and wrath. He was denounced as the cause of all 
the existing suffering : he was reviled as a coward for not leading out the 
citizens to fight, in his capacity of general : the rational convictions as to the 
necessity of the war and the only practical means of carrying it on, which 
his repeated speeches had implanted, seemed to be altogether forgotten. 
This burst of spontaneous discontent was of course fomented by the 
numerous political enemies of Pericles, and particularly by Cleon, now 
rising into importance as an opposition-speaker ; whose talent for invective 
was thus first exercised under the auspices of the high aristocratical party, 
as well as of an excited public. 


But no manifestations, however violent, could disturb either the judgment 
or the firmness of Pericles. He listened unmoved to all the declarations 
made against him, resolutely refusing to convene a public assembly, or any 
meeting invested with an authorised character, under the present irritated 
temper of the citizens. It appears that he as general, or rather the board of 
ten generals among whom he was one, must have been invested 
constitutionally with the power not only of calling the ecclesia when they 
thought fit, but also of preventing it from meeting, and of postponing even 
those regular 


1” Cleon,” says Thucydides, “attacked him with great acrimony, making 
use of the general resentment against Pericles, as a means to increase his 
own popularity, as Hermippus testities in these verses : 


” < Sleeps then, thou king of Satyrs, sleeps the spear, 


While thundering words make war ? Why boast thy prowess, Yet shudder at 
the sound of sharpened swords, Spite of the flaming Cleon ? ’” 
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meetings which commonly took place at fixed times, four times in the 
prytany. No assembly accordingly took place, and the violent exasperation 
of the people was thus prevented from realising itself in any rash public 
resolution. That Pericles should have held firm against this raging force, is 
but one among the many honourable points in his political character ; but it 
is far less wonderful than the fact that his refusal to call the ecclesia was 
efii-cacious to prevent the ecclesia from being held. The entire body of 
Athenians were now assembled within the walls, and if he refused to 
convoke the ecclesia, they might easily have met in the Pnyx without him ; 
for which it would not have been difficult at such a juncture to provide 
plausible justification. The inviolable respect which the Athenian people 
manifested on this occasion for the forms of their democratical constitution 
— assisted doubtless by their long-established esteem for Pericles, yet 
opposed to an excitement alike intense and pervading, and to a demand 
apparently reasonable, in so far as regarded the calling of an assembly for 
discussion — is one of the most memorable incidents in their history. 


While Pericles thus decidedly forbade any general march out for battle he 
sought to provide as much employment as possible for the compressed 
eagerness of the citizens. The cavalry were sent forth, together with the 
Thessalian cavalry their allies, for the purpose of restraining the excursions 
of the enemy’s light troops, and protecting the lands near the city from 
plunder. At the same time he fitted out a powerful expedition, which sailed 
forth to ravage Peloponnesus, even wliile the invaders were yet in Attica. 
Archidamus, after having remained engaged in the devastation of Acharnse 
long enough to satisfy himself that the Athenians would not hazard a battle, 
turned away from Athens in a northwesterly direction towards the demes 
between Mount Brilessus and Mount Parnes, on the road passing through 
Decelea. The army continued ravaging these districts until their provisions 
were exhausted, and then quitted Attica by the northwestern road near 
Oropus, which brought them into Boeotia. As the Oropians, though not 
Athenians, were yet dependent upon Athens — the district of Grsea, a 
portion of their territory, was laid waste ; after which the army dispersed 
and retired back to their respective homes. It would seem that they quitted 
Attica towards the end of July, having remained in the country between 
thirty and forty days. 


Meanwhile, the Athenian expedition, under Caranus, Proteas, and Socrates, 
joined by fifty Corcyrsean ships and by some other allies, sailed round 
Peloponnesus, landing in various parts to inflict damage, and among other 
places at Methone (Modon), on the southwestern peninsvda of the 
Lacedaemonian territory. The place, neither strong nor well-garrisoned, 
would have been carried with little difficulty, had not Brasidas, the son of 
Tellis — a gallant Spartan now mentioned for the first time, but destined to 
great celebrity afterwards — who happened to be on guard at a 
neighbouring post, thrown himself into it with one hundred men by a rapid 
movement, before the dispersed Athenian troops could be brought together 
to prevent him. He infused such courage into the defenders of the place that 
every attack was repelled, and the Athenians were forced to re-embark — 
an act of prowess which procured for him the first public honours bestowed 
by the Spartans during this war. Sailing northward along the western coast 
of Peloponnesus, the Athenians landed again on the coast of Elis, a little 
south of the promontory called Cape Ichthys : they ravaged the territory for 
two days, defeating both the troops in the neighbourhood and three hundred 
chosen men from the central Elean territory. Strong winds on a harbourless 
coast now 
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induced the captains to sail with most of the troops round Cape Ichthys, in 
order to reach the harbour of Phea on the northern side of it ; while the 
Messenian hoplites, marching by land across the promontory, attacked Phea 
and carried it by assault. When the fleet arrived, all were re-embarked — 
the full force of Elis being under march to attack them. They then sailed 
northward, landing on various other spots to commit devastation, until they 
reached Sollium, a Corinthian settlement on the coast of Acarnania. They 
captured this place, which they handed over to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring Acarnanian town of Palserus, as well as Astacus, from 
whence they expelled the despot Euarchus, and enrolled the town as a 
member of the Athenian alliance. From hence they passed over to 
Cephallenia, which they were fortunate enough also to acquire as an ally of 


Athens without any compulsion— with its four distinct towns or districts, 
Pale, Cranii, Same, and Proni. These various operations took up near three 
months from about the beginning of July, so that they returned to Athens 
towards the close of September — the beginning of the winter half of the 
year, according to the distribution of Thucydides. 


This was not the only maritime expedition of the summer. Thirty more 
triremes, under Cleopompus, were sent through the Euripus to the Locrian 
coast opposite to the northern part of Euboea. Some disembarkations were 
made, whereby the Locrian towns of Thronium and Alope were sacked, and 
further devastation inflicted ; while a permanent garrison was planted, and a 
fortified post erected, in the uninhabited island of Atalante opposite to the 
Locrian coast, in order to restrain privateers from Opus and the other 
Locrian towns in their excursions against Euboea. It was further determined 
to expel the Aginetan inhabitants from .iEgina, and to occupy the island with 
Athenian colonists. This step was partly rendered prudent by the important 
position of the island midway between Attica and Peloj)onnesus. But a 
concurrent motive, and probably the stronger motive, was the gratification 
of ancient antipathy and revenge against a people who had been among the 
foremost in provoking the war and in inflicting upon Athens so much 
suffering. The \ginetans, with their wives and children, were all put on 
shipboard and landed in Peloponnesus, where the Spartans permitted them 
to occupy the maritime district and town of Thyrea, their last frontier 
towards Argos; some of them, however, found shelter in other parts of 
Greece. The island was made over to a detachment of Athenian cleruchs, or 
citizen proprietors, sent hither by lot. 


To the sufferings of the .“\Eginetans, which we shall liereafter find still more 
deplorably aggravated, we have to add those of the [Megarians. Both had 
been most zealous in kindling the war, but ui)on none did the distress of 
war fall so heavily. Both probably shared the premature confidence felt 
among the Peloponnesian confederacy, tliat Atliens could never liold out 
more than a year or two, and were thus induced to overlook their own 
undefended position against her. Towards the close of September, the full 
force of Athens, citizens and metics, marched into the Megarid, under 
Pericles, and laid waste the greater part of the territory ; while they were in 
it, the hundred ships which had been circumnavigating Peloponnesus, 


having arrived at .iEgina on their return, joined their fellow citizens in the 
Megarid, instead of going straight home. The junction of the two formed 
the largest Athenian force that had ever yet been seen togetlier ; there were 
ten thousand citizen hoplites (inde })endent of three thousand others who 
were engaged in the siege of Potidica), and three thousand metic hoplites, 
besides a large number of light troops. Against so large a force the 
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Megarians could make no head, so that their territory was all laid waste, 
even to the city walls. For several years of the war, the Athenians inflicted 
this destruction once, and often twice in the same year. A decree was 
proposed in the Athenian ecclesia by Charinus, though perhaps not carried, 
to the effect that the strategi every year should swear, as a portion of their 
oath of office, that they would twice invade and ravage the Megarid. As the 
Athenians at the same time kept the port of Nissea blocked up, by means of 
their superior naval force and of tlie neighbouring coast of Salamis, the 
privations imposed on the Megarians became extreme and intolerable. Not 
only their corn and fruits, but even their garden vegetables were rooted up, 
and their situation was that of a besieged city pressed by famine. Even in 
the time of Pausanias, many centuries afterward, the miseries of the town 
during these years were remembered and communicated to him, being 
assigned as the reason why one of their most memorable statues had never 
been completed. 


To the various military operations of Athens during the course of this 
summer, some other measures of moment are to be added. Moreover, 
Thucydides notices an eclipse of the sun, which modern astronomical 
calculations refer to the third of August ; had this eclipse happened three 
months earlier, immediately before the entrance of the Peloponnesians into 
Attica, it might probably have been construed as an unfavourable omen, and 
caused the postponement of the scheme. Expecting a prolonged struggle, 
the Athenians now made arrangements for placing Attica in a permanent 
state of defence, both by sea and land ; what these arrangements were, we 


are not told in detail, but one of them was sufficiently remarkable to be 
named particularly. They set apart one thousand talents [£200,000 or - 
41,000,000] out of the treasure in the Acropolis as an inviolable reserve, not 
to be touched except on the single contingency of a hostile naval force 
about to assail the city, with no other means at hand to defend it. They 
further enacted that if any citizen should propose, or any magistrate put the 
question, in the public assembly, to make any different application of this 
reserve, he should be punishable with death. Moreover, they resolved every 
year to keep back one hundred of their best triremes, and trierarchs to 
command and equip them, for the same special necessity. It may be doubted 
whether this latter provision was placed under the same stringent sanction, 
or observed with the same rigour, as that concerning the money ; which 
latter was not departed from until the twentieth year of the war, after all the 
disasters of the Sicilian expedition, and on the terrible news of the revolt of 
Chios. It was on that occasion that the Athenians first repealed the sentence 
of capital punishment against the proposer of this forbidden change, and 
next appropriated the money to meet the then imminent peril of the 
commonwealth. 


The resolution here taken about this sacred reserve, and the rigorous 
sentence interdicting contrary propositions, is pronounced by Mitford ^ to 


1” A measure followed which, taking place at the time when Thucydides 
wrote and Pericles spoke, and while Pericles held the principal influence in 
the administration, strongly marks,” says Mr. Mitford, “both the inherent 
weakness and the indelible barbarism of democratical government. A 
decree of the people directed that a thousand talents should be set apart in 
the treasury in the citadel, as a deposit, not to be touched unless the enemy 
should attack the city by sea ; a circumstance which implied the prior ruin 
of the Athenian fleet, and the only one, it was supposed, which could 
superinduce the ruin of the commonwealth. But in a decree so important, 
sanctioned only by the present will of that giddy tyrant, the multitude of 
Athens, against whose caprices, since the depression of the court of 
Areopagus, no balancing power remained, confidence so failed that the 
denunciation of capital punishment was added against whosoever should 
propose, and whosoever should concur in, any decree for the disposal of 
that money to any other purpose, or in any other circumstances. It was at 


the same time ordered, by the same authority, that a hundred triremes 
should be yearly selected, the best of the fleet, to be employed on tue same 
occasion only.” 
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be an evidence of the indelible barbarism of democratical government. But 
we must recollect, first, that the sentence of capital punishment was one 
which could hardly by possibility come into execution ; for no citizen 
would be so mad as to make the forbidden proposition while this law was in 
force. Whoever desired to make it would first begin by proposing to repeal 
the prohibitory law, whereby he would incur no danger, whether the 
assembly decided in the affirmative or negative; and if he obtained an 
affirmative decision he would then, and then only, proceed to move the re- 
appropriation of the fund. To speak the language of English parliamentary 
procedure, he would first move the suspension or abrogation of the standing 
order whereby the proposition was forbidden ; next, he would move the 
proposition itself ; in fact, such was the mode actually pursued, when the 
thing at last came to be done. But though the capital sentence could hardly 
come into effect, the proclamation of it in terrorem had a very distinct 
meaning. It expressed the deep and solemn conviction which the people 
entertained of the importance of their own resolution about the reserve ; it 
forewarned all assemblies and all citizens to come of the danger of 
diverting it to any other purpose ; it surrounded the reserve with an artificial 
sanctity, which forced every man who aimed at the re-appropriation to 
begin with a preliminary proposition formidable on the very face of it, as 
removing a guarantee which previous assemblies had deemed of immense 
value, and opening the door to a contingency which they had looked upon 
as treasonable. The proclamation of a lighter punishment, or a simple 
f)rohibition without any definite sanction whatever, would neither have 


announced the same emphatic conviction, nor produced the same deterring 
effect. The assembly of 431 B.C. could not in any way enact laws which 
subsequent assemblies could not reverse ; but it could so frame its 
enactments, in cases of peculiar solemnity, as to make its authority strongly 
felt upon the judgment of its successors, and to prevent them from 
entertaining motions for repeal except under necessity at once urgent and 
obvious. 


Far from thinking that the law now passed at Athens displayed barbarism, 
either in the end or in the means, we consider it principally remarkable for 
its cautious and long-sighted view of the future — qualities the exact 
reverse of barbarism — and worthy of the general character of Pericles, 
who probably suggested it. Athens was just entering into a war which 
threatened to be of indefinite length, and was certain to be very costly. To 
prevent the people from exhausting all their accumulated fund, and to place 
them under a necessity of reserving something against extreme casualties, 
was an object of immense importance. Now the particular casualty, which 
Pericles (assuming him to be the proposer) named as the sole condition of 
touching this one thousand talents, might be considered as of all others the 
most improbable, in the year 431 B.C. So immense was then the superiority 
of the Athenian naval force, that to suppose it defeated, and a 
Peloponnesian fleet in full sail for Piraeus, was a possibility which it 
required a statesman of extraordinary caution to look forward to, and which 
it is truly wonderful that the people generally could have been induced to 
contemplate. Once tied up to this purpose, however, the fund lay ready for 
any other terrible emergency : and we shall find the actual employment of it 
incalculably beneficial to Athens, at a moment of the gravest peril, when 
she could hardly have protected herself without some such special resource. 
The people would scarcely have sanctioned so rigorous an economy, had it 
not been proposed to them at a period so early in the war that their available 
reserve was still much larger. But it will be forever to the credit of their 
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foresight as well as constancy, that they should first have adopted such a 
precautionary measure, and afterwards adhered to it for nineteen years, 
under severe pressure for money, until at length a case arose which rendered 
further abstinence really, and not constructively, impossible. 


To display their force and take revenge by disembarking and ravaging parts 
of the Peloponnesus, was doubtless of much importance to Athens dur-ing 
this first summer of the war : though it might seem that the force so 
employed was quite as much needed in the conquest of Potidiea, which still 
remained under blockade, and of the neighbouring Chalcidians in Thrace, 
still in revolt. It was during the course of this summer that a prospect 
opened to Athens of subduing these towns, through the assistance of 
Sitalces, king of the Odrysian Thracians. That prince had married the sister 
of Nymphodorus, a citizen of Abdera ; who engaged to render him, and his 
son Sadocus, allies of Athens. Sent for to Athens and appointed proxenus of 
Athens at Abdera, which was one of the Athenian subject allies, 
Nymphodorus made this alliance, and promised in the name of Sitalces that 
a sufficient Thracian force should be sent to aid Athens in the reconquest of 
her revolted towns : the honour of Athenian citizenship was at the same 
time conferred upon Sadocus. Nymphodorus further established a good 
understanding between Perdiccas II of Macedonia and the Athenians, who 
were persuaded to restore to him Therma, which they had before taken from 
him. The Athenians had thus the promise of powerful aid against the 
Chalcidians and Potidseans : yet the latter still held out, with little prospect 
of immediate surrender. Moreover, the town of Astacus in Acarnania, which 
the Athenians had captured during the summer, in the course of their 
expedition round Peloponnesus, was recovered during the autumn by the 
deposed despot Euarchus, assisted by forty Corinthian triremes and one 
thousand hoplites. This Corinthian armament, after restoring Euarchus, 
made some unsuccessful descents both upon other parts of Acarnania and 
upon the island of Cephallenia : in the latter they were entrapped into an 
ambuscade and obliged to return home with considerable loss.“ 


Greek Terra-cotta (In the British Museum) 


CHAPTER XXXI. THE PLAGUE; AND THE DEATH OF 


PERICLES 


THE ORATION OF PERICLES 


It was towards the close of autumn that Pericles, chosen by the people for 
the purpose, delivered the funeral oration at the public interment of those 
warriors who had fallen during the campaign, on the occasion of the 
conquest of Samos. One of the remarkable features in this discourse is its 
business-like, impersonal character : it is Athens herself who undertakes to 
commend and to decorate her departed sons, as well as to hearten up and 
admonish the living. 


After a few words on the magnitude of the empire and on the glorious 
efforts as well as endurance whereby their forefathers and they had acquired 
it — Pericles proceeds to sketch the plan of life, the constitution, and the 
manners, under which such achievements were brought about. 


” We live under a constitution such as noway to envy the laws of our 
neighbours, — ourselves an example to others, rather than mere imitators. It 
is called a democracy, since its permanent aim tends towards the Many and 
not towards the Few : in regard to private matters and disputes, the laws 
deal equally with every man ; while looking to public affairs, and to claims 
of individual influence, every man’s chance of advancement is determined 
not by party favour but by real worth, according as his reputation stands in 
his own particular department : nor does poverty, or obscure station, keep 
him back, if he really has the means of benefiting the city. And our social 
march is free, not merely in regard to public affairs, but also in regard to 
intolerance of each other’s diversity of daily pursuits. For we are not angry 
with our neighbour for what he may do to please himself, nor do we ever 
put on those sour looks, which, though they do no positive damage, are not 
the less sure to offend. Thus conducting our private social intercourse with 
reciprocal indulgence, we are restrained from wrong on public matters by 
fear and reverence of our magistrates for the time being and of our laws — 
especially such laws as are instituted for the protection of wrongful 
sufferers, and even such others as, though not written, are enforced by a 
common sense of shame. 


” Besides this, we have provided for our minds numerous recreations from 
toil, partly by our customary solemnities of sacrifice and festival throughout 


the year, partly by the elegance of our private establishments, the daily 
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charm of which banishes the sense of discomfort. From the magnitude of 
our city, the products of the whole earth are brought to us, so that our 
enjoyment of foreign luxuries is as much our own and assured as those 
which we grow at home. In respect to training for war, we differ from our 
opponents (the Lacedsemonians) on several material points. First, we lay 
open our city as a common resort : we apply no xenelasia to exclude even 
an enemy either from any lesson or any spectacle, the full view of which he 
may think advantageous to him ; for we trust less to manoeuvres and 
quackery than to our native bravery, for warlike efficiency. Next, in regard 
to education, while the LacedcTtmonians even from their earliest youth 
subject themselves to an irksome exercise for the attainment of courage, we 
with our easy habits of life are not less prepared than they, to encounter all 
perils within the measure of our strength. The proof of this is, that the 
Peloponnesian confederates do not attack us one by one, but with their 
whole united force ; while we, when we attack them at home, overpower for 
the most part all of them who try to defend their own territory. None of our 
enemies has ever met and contended with our entire force ; partly in 
consequence of our large navy — partly from our dispersion in different 
simultaneous land expeditions. But when they chance to be engaged with 
any part of it, if victorious, they pretend to have vanquished us all — if 
defeated, they pretend to have been vanquished by all. 


” Now if we are willing to brave danger, just as much under an indulgent 
system as under constant toil, and by spontaneous courage as much as under 
force of law — we are gainers in the end by not vexing ourselves 


beforehand with sufferings to come, yet still appearing in the hour of trial 
not less dar-ing than those who toil without ceasing. 


” In other matters, too, as well as in these, our city deserves admiration. For 
we combine elegance of taste with simplicity of life, and we pursue 
knowledge without being enervated : we employ wealth not for talking and 
ostentation, but as a real help in the proper season : nor is it disgraceful to 
any one who is poor to confess his poverty, though he may rather incur 
reproach for not actually keeping himself out of poverty. The magistrates 
who discharge public trusts fulfil their domestic duties also — the private 
citizen, while engaged in professional business, has competent knowledge 
on public affairs : for we stand alone in regarding the man who keeps aloof 
from these latter not as harmless, but as useless. Moreover, we always hear 
and pronounce on public matters, when discussed by our leaders — or 
perhaps strike out for ourselves correct reasonings about them : far from 
accounting discussion an impediment to action, we complain only if we are 
not told what is to be done before it becomes our duty to do it. For in truth 
we combine in the most remarkable manner these two qualities — extreme 
boldness in execution with full debate beforehand on that which we are 
going about : whereas with others, ignorance alone imparts boldness — 
debate introduces hesitation. Assuredly those men are properly to be 
regarded as the stoutest of heart, who, knowing most precisely both the 
terrors of war and the sweets of peace, are still not the less willing to 
encounter peril. 


” In fine, I affirm that our city, considered as a whole, is the schoolmistress 
of Greece ; while, viewed individually, we enable the same man to furnish 
himself out and suffice to himself in the greatest variety of ways and with 
the most complete grace and refinement. This is no empty boast of the 
moment, but genuine reality ; and the power of the city, acquired through 
the dispositions just indicated, exists to prove it. Athens alone of all cities 
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stands forth in actual trial greater than her reputation : her enemy when he 
attacks her will not have his pride wounded by suffering defeat from feeble 
hands — her subjects will not think themselves degraded as if their 
obedience were paid to an unworthy superior. Having thus put forth our 
power, not uncertified, but backed by the most evident proofs, we shall be 
admired not less by posterity than by our contemporaries. Nor do we stand 
in need either of Homer or of any other panegyrist, whose words may for 
the moment please, while the truth when known would confute their 
intended meaning. We have compelled all land and sea to become 
accessible to our courage, and have planted everywhere imperishable 
monuments of our kindness as well as of our hostility. 


” Such is the city on behalf of which these warriors have nobly died in 
battle, vindicating her just title to unimpaired rights — and on behalf of 
which all of us here left behind must willingly toil. It is for this reason that I 
have spoken at length concerning the city, at once to draw from it the lesson 
that the conflict is not for equal motives between us and enemies who 
possess nothing of the like excellence — and to demonstrate by proofs the 
truth of my encomium pronounced upon her.” 


Pericles pursues at considerable additional length the same tenur of mixed 
exhortation to the living and eulogy of the dead ; with many special and 
emphatic observations addressed to the relatives of the latter, who were 
assembled around and doubtless very near him. But the extract which we 
have already made is so long, that no further addition would be admissible : 
yet it was impossible to pass over lightly the picture of the Athenian 
commonwealth in its glory, as delivered by the ablest citizen of the age. The 
effect of the democratical constitution, with its diffused and equal 
citizenship, in calling forth not merely strong attachment, but painful self 
sacrifice, on the part of all Athenians — is nowhere more forcibly insisted 
upon than in the words above cited of Pericles, as well as in others 
afterwards. ” Contemplating as you do daily before you the actual power of 
the state, and becoming passionately attached to it, when you conceive its 
full greatness, reflect that it was all acquired by men daring, acquainted 


with their duty, and full of an honourable sense of shame in their actions ” 
— such is the association which he presents between the greatness of the 
state as an object of common passion, and the courage, intelligence, and 
mutual esteem, of individual citizens, as its creating and preserving causes ; 
poor as well as rich being alike interested in the partnership. 


But the claims of patriotism, though put forward as essentially and 
deservedly paramount, are by no means understood to reign exclusively, or 
to absorb the whole of the democratical activity. Subject to these, and to 
those laws and sanctions which protect both the public and individuals 
against wrong, it is the pride of Athens to exhibit a rich and varied fund of 
human impulse — an unrestrained play of fancy and diversity of private 
pursuit coupled with a reciprocity of cheerful indulgence between one 
individual and another — and an absence even of those “black looks” 
which so much embitter life, even if they never pass into enmity of fact. 
This portion of the speech of Pericles deserves particular attention, because 
it serves to correct an assertion, often far too indiscriminately made, 
res])ecting antiquity as contrasted with modern societies — an assertion 
that the ancient societies sacrificed the individual to the state, and tliat only 
in modern times has individual agency been left free to the proper extent. 
This is pre-eminently true of Sparta — it is also true in a great degree of the 
ideal societies depicted by Plato and Aristotle : but it is pointedly untrue of 
the 
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x4tlienian democracy, nor can we with any confidence predicate it of the 
major part of the Grecian cities. 


Connected with this reciprocal indulgence of individual diversity, was not 
only the hospitable reception of all strangers at Athens, which Pericles 
contrasts with the xenelasia or jealous expulsion practised at Sparta — but 
also the many-sided activity, bodily and mental, visible in the former, so 
opposite to that narrow range of thought, exclusive discipline of the body, 


and never-ending preparation for war, which formed the system of the latter. 
His assertion that Athens was equal to Sparta even in her own solitary 
excellence — efficiency on the field of battle — is doubtless untenable. But 
not the less impressive is his sketch of that multitude of concurrent 
impulses which at this same time agitated and impelled the Athenian mind 
— the strength of one not implying the weakness of the remainder : the 
relish for all pleasures of Art and elegance, and the appetite for intellectual 
expansion, coinciding in the same bosom with energetic promptitude as 
well as endurance : abundance of recreative spectacles, 3’et noway abating 
the cheerfulness of obedience even to the hardest calls of patriotic duty : 
that combination of reason and courage which encountered danger the more 
willingly from having discussed and calculated it beforehand : lastly, an 
anxious interest, as well as a competence of judgment, in public discussion 
and public action, common to every citizen rich and poor, and combined 
with every man’s own private industry. So comprehensive an ideal of many- 
sided social development, bringing out the capacities for action and 
endurance, as well as those for enjoyment, would be sufficiently 
remarkable, even if we supposed it only existing in the imagination of a 
philosopher : but it becomes still more so when we recollect that the main 
features of it at least were drawn from the fellow citizens of the speaker. It 
must be taken however as belonging peculiarly to the Athens of Pericles 
and his contemporaries ; nor would it have suited either the period of the 
Persian War fifty years before, or that of Demosthenes seventy years 
afterwards. 


At the former period, the art, letters, philosophy, adverted to with pride by 
Pericles, were as yet backward, while even the active energy and 
democratical stimulus, though very powerful, had not been worked up to 
the pitch which they afterwards reached : at the latter period, although the 
intellectual manifestations of Athens subsist in full or even increased 
vigour, we shall find the personal enterprise and energetic spirit of her 
citizens materially abated. As the circumstances, which we have already 
recounted, go far to explain the previous upward movement, so those which 
fill the coming chapters, containing the disasters of the Peloponnesian War, 
will be found to explain still more completely the declining tendency 
shortly about to commence. Athens was brought to the brink of entire ruin, 
from which it is surprising that she recovered at all — but noway surprising 


that she recovered at the expense of a considerable loss of personal energy 
in the character of her citizens. 


And thus the season at which Pericles delivered his discourse lends to it an 
additional and peculiar pathos. It was delivered at a time when Athens was 
as yet erect and at her maximum : for though her real power was doubtless 
much diminished compared with the period before the Thirty Years’ Truce, 
yet the great edifices and works of art, achieved since then, tended to 
compensate that loss, in so far as the sense of greatness was concerned ; and 
no one, either citizen or enemy, considered Athens as having at all declined. 
It was delivered at the commencement of the great struggle with the 
Peloponnesian confederacy, the coming hardships of which 
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Pericles never disguised either to himself or to his fellow citizens, though 
he fully counted upon eventual success. Attica had been already invaded ; it 
was no longer ” the unwasted territory,” as Euripides had designated it in 
his tragedy Medea, represented three or four months before the march of 
Archidamus — and a picture of Athens in her social glory was well 
calculated both to arouse the pride and nerve the courage of those 
individual citizens, who had been compelled once, and would be compelled 
again and again, to abandon their country residences and fields for a thin 
tent or confined hole in the city. Such calamities might indeed be foreseen : 
but there was one still greater calamity, which, though actually then 
impending, could not be foreseen. & 


At the very beginning of the next summer the Peloponnesians and their 
allies, with two-thirds of their forces, as on the first occasion, invaded 
Attica, under the command of Archidamus, the son of Zeuxidamus, king of 
the Lacedaimonians ; and after encamping, they laid waste the country. 
When they had not yet been many days in Attica, the plague first began to 
show itself among the Athenians ; though it was said to have previously 
lighted on many places, about Lemnos and elsewhere. Such a pestilence, 


however, and loss of life as this, was nowhere remembered to have 
happened. For neither were physicians of any avail at first, treating it as 
they did, in ignorance of its nature, — nay, they themselves died most of 
all, inasmuch as they most visited the sick, — nor any other art of man. And 
as to the supplications that they offered in their temples, or the divinations, 
and similar means, that they had recourse to, they were all unavailing ; and 
at last they ceased from them, being overcome by the pressure of the 
calamity. 


THUCYDIDES ACCOUNT OF THE PLAGUE 


It is said to have first begun in the part of Ethiopia above Egypt, and then to 
have come down into Egypt, and Libya, and the greatest part of the king’s 
territory.! On the city of Athens it fell suddenly, and first attacked the men 
in the Pira3us ; so that it was even reported by them that the Peloponnesians 
had thrown poison into the cisterns ; for as yet there were no fountains 
there. Afterwards it reached the upper city also ; and then they died much 
more generally. Now let every one, whether physician or unprofessional 
man, speak on the subject according to his views ; from what source it was 
likely to have arisen, and the causes which he thinks were sufficient to have 
produced so great a change from health to universal sickness. I, however, 
shall only describe what was its character ; and explain those symjv toms by 
reference to which one might best be enabled to recognise it through this 
previous acquaintance, if it should ever break out again ; for I was both 
attacked by it myself, and had personal observation of others who were 
suffering with it. 


That year then, as was generally allowed, liappened to be of all years the 
most free from disease, so far as regards other disorders ; and if any one had 
any previous sickness, all terminated in this. Others, without any 
ostensible cause, but suddenly, while in the enjoyment of health, were 
seized at first with violent heats in the head, and redness and inflammation 
of the eyes ; and the internal parts, both the throat and the tongue, 
immediately 


[1 At the same time a plague was raging in Rome. The pestilence is 


believed to have been carried along the Carthaginian trade routes. It brought 
the population of Athens from 100,000 down below 80,000, ] 
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assumed a bloody tinge, and emitted an unnatural and fetid breath. Next 
after these symptoms, sneezing and hoarseness came on ; and in a short 
time the pain descended to the chest, with a violent cough. When it settled 
in the stomach, it caused vomiting; and all the discharges of bile that have 
been mentioned by physicians succeeded, and those accompanied with 
great suffering. An ineffectual retching also followed in most cases, 
producing a violent spasm, which in some cases ceased soon afterwards, in 
others not until a long time later. 


Externally the body was not very hot to the touch, nor was it pale ; but 


reddish, livid, and broken out ^ in small pimples and sores. But the internal 
parts were burnt to such a degree that they could not bear clothing or linen 
of the very lightest kind to be laid upon them, nor to be anything else but 
stark naked ; but would most gladly have thrown themselves into cold water 
if they could. In-deed many of those who were not taken care of did so, 
plung-ing into cisterns in the agony of their unquenchable thirst : and it was 
all the same whether they drank much or little. Moreover, the misery of 
restlessness and wakefulness continually oppressed them. The body did not 
waste away so long as the disease was at its height, but resisted it beyond 
all expectation : so that they either died in most cases on the ninth or the 
seventh day, through the internal burning, while they had still some de-gree 
of strength ; or if they escaped that stage of the disorder, then, after it had 
further descended into the bowels, and violent ulceration was produced in 
them, and intense diarrhoea had come on, the greater part were afterwards 
carried off through the weakness occasioned by it. For the disease, which 
was Originally seated in the head, beginning from above, passed throughout 
the whole body ; and if any one survived its most fatal consequences, yet it 
marked him by laying hold of his extremities ; for it settled on the pudenda, 
and fingers, and toes, and many escaped with the loss of these, while some 
also lost their eyes. Others, again, were seized on their first recovery with 
forgetfulness of everything alike, and did not know either themselves or 
their friends. 


For the character of the disorder surpassed description ; and while in other 
respects also it attacked every one in a degree more grievous than human 
nature could endure, in the following way, especially, it proved itself 
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to be something different from any of the diseases familiar to man.i All the 
birds and beasts that prey on human bodies, either did not come near them, 
though there were many lying unburied, or died after they had tasted them. 
As a proof of this, there was a marked disappearance of birds of this kind, 
and they were not seen either engaged in this way, or in any other ; while 
the dogs, from their domestic habits, more clearly afforded opportunity of 
marking the result I have mentioned. 


The disease, then, to pass over many various points of peculiarity, as it 
happened to be different in one case from another, was in its general nature 
such as I have described. And no other of those to which they were 
accustomed afflicted them besides this at that time ; or whatever there was, 
it ended in this. And of those who were seized by it some died in neglect, 
others in the midst of every attention. And there was no one settled remedy, 
so to speak, by applying which they were to give them relief : for what did 
good to one, did harm to another. And no constitution showed itself 
fortified against it, in point either of strength or weakness : but it seized on 
all alike, even those that were treated with all possible regard to diet. But 
the most dreadful part of the whole calamity was the dejection felt 
whenever any one found himself sickening (for by immediately falling into 
a feeling of despair, they abandoned themselves much more certainly to the 
disease, and did not resist it), and the fact of their being charged with 
infection from attending on one another, and so dying like sheep. And it 
was this that caused the greatest mortality amongst them ; for if through 
fear they were unwilling to visit each other, they perished from being 
deserted, and many houses were emptied for want of some one to attend to 
the sufferers ; or if they did visit them, they met their death, and especially 
such as made any pretensions to goodness ; for through a feeling of shame 
they were unsparing of themselves, in going into their friends’ houses when 


deserted by all others ; since even the members of the family were at length 
worn out by the very moanings of the dying, and were overcome by their 
excessive misery. Still more, however, than even these, did such as had 
escaped the disorder show pity for the dying and the suffering, both from 
their previous knowledge of what it was, and from their being now in no 
fear of it themselves : for it never seized the same person twice, so as to 
prove actually fatal. And such persons were felicitated by others ; and 
themselves, in the excess of their present joy, entertained for the future also, 
to a certain degree, a vain hope that they would never now be carried off 
even by any other disease. 


In addition to the original calamity, what oppressed them still more was the 
crowding into the city from the country, especially the newcomers. For as 
they had no houses, but lived in stifling cabins at the hot season of the year, 
the mortality amongst them spread without restraint ; bodies lying on one 
another in the death agony, and half-dead creatures rolling about in the 
streets and round all the fountains, in their longing for water. The sacred 
places ako in which they had quartered themselves, were full of the corpses 
of those that died there in them : for in the surpassing violence of the 
calamity, men not knowing what was to become of them, came to disregard 
everything, both sacred and profane, alike. And all the laws were violated 
which they before observed respecting burials ; and they buried them as 
each one could. And many from want of proper means, in 


^ According to Grote, “Diodorus mentions similar distresses in the 
Carthaginian army besieging Syracuse, during the terrible epidemic with 
which it was attacked in ;5!>5 n.o. ; and Livy, respecting the epidemic at 
Syracuse when it was besieged by Marcellus and the Romans.” 
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shameless modes of sepulture ; for on the piles prepared for others, some, 
anticipating those who had raised them, would lay their own dead relatives 


and set fire to them ; and others, while the body of a stranger was burning, 
would throw on the top of it the one they were carrying, and go away. 


In other respects also the plague was the origin of lawless conduct in the 
city, to a greater extent than it had before existed. For deeds which formerly 
men hid from view, so as not to do them just as they pleased, they now 
more readily ventured on ; since they saw the change so sudden in the case 
of those who were prosperous and quickly perished, and of those who 
before had had nothing, and at once came into possession of the jn-operty 
of the dead. So they resolved to take their enjoyment quickly, and with a 
sole view to gratification ; regarding their lives and their riches alike as 
things of a day. As for taking trouble about what was thought honourable, 
no one was forward to do it ; deeming it uncertain whether, before he had 
attained to it, he would not be cut off ; but everything that was immediately 
pleasant, and that whicli was conducive to it by any means whatever, this 
was laid down to be both honourable and expedient. And fear of gods, or 
law of men, there was none to stop them ; for with regard to the former they 
esteemed it all the same whether they worshipped them or not, from see-ing 
all alike perishing ; and with regard to their offences against the latter, no 
one expected to live till judgment should be passed on him, and so to pay 
the penalty of them ; but they thought a far heavier sentence was impending 
in that which had already been passed upon them ; and that before it fell on 
them, it was right to have some enjoyment of life. 


Such was the calamity which the Athenians had met with, and by which 
they were afflicted, their men dying within the city, and their land being 
wasted without. In their misery they remembered this verse amongst other 
things, as was natural they should ; the old men saying that it had been 
uttered long ago: 


” A Dorian war shall come, and plague with it.” 


Now there was a dispute amongst them, and some asserted that it was not ” 
a plague ” (loimos’), that had been mentioned in the verse by the men of 
former times, but ” a famine ” (limos) : the opinion, however, at the present 
time naturally prevailed that ‘^ a plague ” had been mentioned : for men 
adapted their recollections to what they were suffering. But, I suppose, in 
case of another Dorian war ever befalling them after this, and a famine 


happening to exist, in all probability they will recite the verse accordingly. 
Those who were acquainted with it recollected also the oracle given to the 
Lacedsemonians, when on their inquiring of the god whether they should go 
to war, he answered, ” that if they carried it on with all their might, they 
would gain the victory ; and that he would himself take part with them in 
it.” With regard to the oracle then, they supposed that what was happening 
answered to it. For the disease had begun immediately after the 
Lacedaemonians had made their incursion ; and it did not go into the 
Peloponnesus, worth even speaking of, but ravaged Athens most of all, and 
next to it the most populous of the other towns. Such were the 
circumstances that occurred in connection witli the plague. 


The Peloponnesians, after ravaging the plain, passed into the Paralian 
territory, as it is called, as far as Laurium, where the gold mines of the 
Athenians are situated. And first they ravaged the side which looks towards 
Peloponnesus ; afterwards, that which lies towards Euboea and Andros. 
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Pericles being general at that time as well as before, maintained the same 
opinion as he had in the former invasion, about the Athenians not marching 
out against them. 


While they were still in the })lain, before they went to the Paralian territory, 
he was preparing an armament of a hundred ships to sail against the 
Peloponnesus ; and when all was ready, he put out to sea. On board the 
ships he took four thousand heavy-armed of the Athenians, and three 
hundred cavalry in horse transports, then for the first time made out of old 
vessels : a Chian and Lesbian force also joined the expedition with fifty 
ships. When this armament of the Athenians put out to sea, they left the 
Peloponnesians in the Paralian territory of Attica. On arriving at Epidaurus, 
in the Peloponnesus, they ravaged the greater part of the land, and hav-ing 
made an assault on the city, entertained some hope of taking it ; but did not, 
however, succeed. After sailing from Epidaurus, they ravaged the land 


belonging to Trcezen, Halice, and Hermione ; all which places are on the 
coast of tTie Peloponnesus. Proceeding thence they came to Prasise, a 
maritime town of Laconia, and ravaged some of the land, and took the town 
itself, and sacked it. After performing these achievements, they returned 
home ; and found the Peloponnesians no longer in Attica, but returned. 


Now all the time that the Peloponnesians were in the Athenian territory, and 
the Athenians were engaged in the expedition on board their ships, the 
plague was carrying them off both in the armament and in the city, so that it 
was even said that the Peloponnesians, for fear of the disorder, when they 
heard from the deserters that it was in the city, and also perceived them 
performing the funeral rites, retired the quicker from the country. Yet in this 
invasion they stayed the longest time, and ravaged the whole country t for 
they were about forty days in the Athenian territory. 


The same summer Hagnon, son of Nicias, and Cleopompus, son of Clinias, 
who were colleagues with Pericles, took the army which he had employed, 
and went straightway on an expedition against the Chalcidians Thraceward, 
and Potidsea, which was still being besieged : and on their arrival they 
brought up their engines against Potidaea, and endeavoured to take it by 
every means. But they neither succeeded in capturing the city, nor in their 
other measures, to any extent worthy of their preparations : for the plague 
attacked them, and this indeed utterly overpowered them there, Avasting 
their force to such a degree, that even the soldiers of the Athenians who 
were there before were infected with it by the troops which came with 
Hagnon, though previously they had been in good health. Phormion, 
however, and his sixteen hundred, were no longer in the neiglibourhood of 
the Chalcidians (and so escaped its ravages). Hagnon therefore returned 
with his ships to Athens, having lost by the plague fifteen hundred out of 
four thousand heavy-armed, in about forty days. The soldiers who were 
there before still remained in the country, and continued the siege of 
Potid/a. 


After the second invasion of the Lacedeemonians, the Athenians, when 
their land had been again ravaged, and the disease and the war were 
alllicting them at the same time, changed their views, and found fault with 
Pericles, thinking that he had persuaded them to go to war, and that it was 


through him that they had met with their misfortunes ; and they were eager 
to come to terms with the Lacedaimonians. Indeed they sent ambassadors to 
them, but did not succeed in their object. And their minds being on all sides 
reduced to despair, they were violent against Pericles, lie therefore, seeing 
them irritated by their present circumstances, and doing everything that he 
himself expected them to do, called an assembly, (for he was still general) 
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wishing to cheer thera, and by drawing off the irritation of their feelings to 
lead them to a calmer and more confident state of mind. 


The Lacedaemonians and their allies the same summer made an expedition 
with a hundred ships against the island of Zacynthus, which lies over 
against Elis. The inhabitants are a colony of the Achseans of the 
Peloponnesus, and were in alliance with the Athenians. On board the fleet 
were a thousand heavy-armed of the Lacedaemonians, and Cnemus, a 
Spartan, as admiral. Having made a descent on the country, they ravaged 
the greater part of it ; and when they did not surrender, they sailed back 
home. 


At the end of the same summer, Aristeus, a Corinthian, Aneristus, Nicolaus, 
and Stratodemus, ambassadors of the Lacedaemonians, Timagoras, a 
Tegean, and Pollis, an Argive in a private capacity, being on their way to 
Asia, to obtain an interview with the king, if by any means they might 
prevail on him to supply money and join in the war, went first to Thrace, to 
Sitalces the son of Teres, wishing to persuade him, if they could, to 
withdraw from his alliance with the Athenians. He gave orders to deliver 
them up to the Athenian ambassadors ; who, having received them, took 
them to Athens. On their arrival the Athenians, being afraid that if Aristeus 
escaped he might do them still more mischief (for even before this he had 
evidently conducted all the measures in Potidaea and their possessions 
Thraceward) without giving them a trial, though they requested to say 
something in their own defence, put them to death that same day, and threw 


them into pits ; thinking it but just to requite them in the same way as the 
Lacedaemonians had begun with; for they had killed and thrown into pits 
the merchants, both of the Athenians and their allies, whom they had taken 
on board trading vessels about the coast of the Peloponnesus. Indeed all that 
the Lacedaemonians took on the sea at the beginning of the war, they 
butchered as enemies, both those who were confederates of the Athenians 
and those who were neutral. 


The following winter, the Athenians sent twenty ships round the 
Peloponnese, with Phormion as commander, who, making Naupactus his 
station, kept watch that no one either sailed out from Corinth and the 
Crissaean Bay, or into it. Another squadron of six they sent towards Caria 
and Lycia, with Melesander as commander, to raise money from those parts, 
and to hin-der the privateers of the Peloponnesians from making that their 
rendezvous, and interfering with the navigation of the merchantmen from 
Phaselis and Phoenicia, and the continent in that direction. But Melesander, 
having gone up the country into Lycia with a force composed of the 
Athenians from the ships and the allies, and being defeated in a battle, was 
killed, and lost a considerable part of the army. 


The same winter, when the Potidaeans could no longer hold out against 
their besiegers, the inroads of the Peloponnesians into Attica having had no 
more effect towards causing the Athenians to withdraw, and their provisions 
being exhausted, and many other horrors having befallen them in their 
straits for food, and some having even eaten one another ; under these 
circumstances, they made proposals for a capitulation to the generals of the 
Athenians who were in command against them, Xenophon, son of 
Euripides, Histiodorus, son of Aristoclides, and Phanomachus, son of 
Callimachus ; who accepted them, seeing the distress of their army in so 
exposed a position, and the state having already expended 2000 talents [, 
£400,000 or $2,000,000] on the siege. On these terms therefore they came 
to an agreement ; that themselves, their children, wives, and auxiliaries, 
should go out of the place with one dress each — but the women with two 
— and witha 
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fixed sum of money for their journey. According to this treaty, they went 
out to Chalcidice, or where each could : but the Athenians blamed the 
generals for having come to an agreement without consulting them ; for 
they thought they might have got possession of the place on their own terms 
; and afterwards they sent settlers of their own to Potidaea and colonised it. 
These were the transactions of the winter ; and so ended the second year of 
this war.c 


LAST PUBLIC SPEECH OF PERICLES 


In his capacity of strategus, Pericles convoked a formal assembly of the 
people, for the purpose of vindicating himself publicly against the 
prevailing sentiment, and recommending perseverance in his line of policy. 
The speeches made by his opponents, assuredly very bitter, are not given by 
Thucydides ; but that of Pericles himself is set down at considerable length, 
and a memorable discourse it is. It strikingly brings into relief both the 
character of the man and the impress of actual circumstances — an 
impregnable mind conscious not only of right purposes but of just and 
reasonable anticipations, and bearing up with manliness, or even defiance, 
against the natural difficulty of the case, heightened by an extreme of 
incalculable misfortune. He had foreseen, while advising the war originally, 
the probable impatience of his countrymen under its first hardships, but he 
could not foresee the epidemic by which that impatience had been 
exasperated into madness ; and he now addressed them not merely with 
unabated adherence to his own deliberate convictions, but also in a tone of 
reproachful remonstrance against their unmerited change of sentiment 
towards him — seeking at the same time to combat that uncontrolled 
despair which, for the moment, overlaid both their pride and their 
patriotism. Far from humbling himself before the present sentiment, it is at 
this time that he sets forth his titles to their esteem in the most direct and 
unqualified manner, and claims the continuance of that which they had so 
long accorded, as something belonging to him by acquired right. 


His main object, throughout this discourse, is to fill the minds of his 
audience with patriotic sympathy for the weal of the entire city, so as to 
counterbalance the absorbing sense of private woe. If the collective city 
flourishes (he argues), private misfortunes may at least be borne : but no 
amount of private prosperity will avail, if the collective city falls (a 
proposition literally true in ancient times and under the circumstances of 
ancient warfare — though less true at present), “Distracted by domestic 
calamity, ye are now angry both with me who advised you to go to war, and 
with yourselves who followed the advice. Ye listened to me, considering me 
superior to others in judgment, in speech, in patriotism, and in incorruptible 
probity — nor ought I now to be treated as culpable for giving such advice, 


when in point of fact the war was unavoidable and there would have been 
still greater danger in shrinking from it. I am the same man, still unchanged 
— but ye in your misfortunes cannot stand to the convictions which ye 
adopt when yet unhurt. Extreme and unforeseen, indeed, are the sorrows 
which have fallen upon you : yet inhabiting as ye do a great city and 
brought up in dispositions suitable to it, ye must also resolve to bear up 
against the utmost pressure of adversity, and never to surrender your 
dignity. I have often explained to you that ye have no reason to doubt of 
eventual success in the war, but I will now remind you, more emphatically 
than before, and even with a degree of ostentation suitable as a stimulus to 
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your present unnatural depression — that your naval force makes you 
masters not only of your allies, but of the entire sea — one-half of the 
visible field for action and employment. Compared with so vast a power as 
this, the temporary use of your houses and territory is a mere trifle — an 
ornamental accessory not worth considering : and this too, if ye preserve 
your freedom, ye will quickly recover. It was your fathers who first gained 
this empire, without any of the advantages which ye now enjoy ; ye must 
not disgrace yourselves by losing what they acquired. Delighting as ye all 
do in the honour and empire enjoyed by the city, ye must not shrink from 
the toils whereby alone that honour is sustained : moreover ye now fight, 
not merely for freedom instead of slavery, but for empire against loss of 
empire, with all the perils arising out of imperial unpopularity. It is not safe 
for you now to abdicate, even if ye chose to do so ; for ye hold your empire 
like a despotism — unjust perhaps in the original acquisition, but ruinous to 
part with when once acquired. Be not angry with me, whose advice ye 
followed in going to war, because the enemy have done such damage as 
might be expected from them ; still less on account of this unforeseen 
distemper : I know that this makes me an object of your special present 
hatred, though very unjustly, unless ye will consent to give me credit also of 


any unexpected good luck which may occur. Our city derives its particular 
glory from unshaken bearing up against misfortune : her power, her name, 
her empire of Greeks over Greeks, are such as have never before been seen 
; and if we choose to be great, we must take the consequence of that 
temporary envy and hatred which is the necessary price of permanent 
renown. Behave ye now in a manner worthy of that glory ; display that 
courage which is essential to protect you against disgrace at present, as well 
as to guarantee your honour for the future. Send no further embassy to 
Sparta, and bear your misfortunes without showing symptoms of distress.” 


The irresistible reason, as well as the proud and resolute bearing of this 
discourse, set forth with an eloquence which it was not possible for 
Thucydides to reproduce — together with the age and character of Pericles 
— carried the assent of the assembled people ; who, when in the Pnyx and 
engaged according to habit on public matters, would for a moment forget 
their private sufferings in considerations of the safety and grandeur of 
Athens. Possibly indeed, those sufferings, though still continuing, might 
become somewhat alleviated when the invaders quitted Attica, and when it 
was no longer indispensable for all the population to confine itself within 
the walls. Accordingly, the assembly resolved that no further propositions 
should be made for peace, and that the war should be prosecuted with 
vigour. But though the public resolution thus adopted showed the ancient 
habit of deference to the authority of Pericles, the sentiments of individuals 
taken separately were still those of anger against him as the author of that 
system which had brought them into so much distress. His political 
opponents— Cleon, Simmias, or Lacratidas, perhaps all three in 
conjunction — took care to provide an opportunity for this prevalent 
irritation to manifest itself in act, by bringing an accusation against him 
before the dicastery. The accusation is said to have been preferred on the 
ground of pecuniary malversation, and ended by his being sentenced to pay 
a considerable fine, fifteen, fifty, or eighty talents, according to different 
authors.’ 


[1 Bury d says : ” He was found guilty of ‘ theft ‘ to the trifling amount of 
five talents ; the verdict was a virtual acquittal, though he had to pay a fine 
of ten times the amount.” But as an Attic talent was equal to £200 or $1000, 


the theft of five talents was hardly trifling and a fine of £10,000 or 550,000 
was a rather unsatisfactory ” acquittal.” ] 
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The accusing party thus appeared to have carried their point, and to have 
disgraced, as well as excluded from re-election, the veteran statesman. But 
the event disappointed their expectations. The imposition of the fine not 
only satiated all the irritation of the people against him, but even occasioned 
a serious reaction in his favour, and brought back as strongly as ever the 
ancient sentiment of esteem and admiration. It was quickly found that those 
who had succeeded Pericles as generals neither possessed nor deserved in 
an equal degree the public confidence and he was accordingly soon 
reelected, with as much power and influence as he had ever in his life 
enjoyed. 


But that life, long, honourable, and useful, had already been prolonged 
considerably beyond the sixtieth year, and there were but too many 
circumstances, besides the recent fine, which tended to hasten as well as to 
embitter its close. At the very moment when Pericles was preaching to his 
countrymen, in a tone almost reproachful, the necessity of manful and 
unabated devotion to the common country, in the midst of private suffering 
— he was himself among the greatest of sufferers, and most hardly pressed 
to set the example of observing his own precepts. The epidemic carried off 
not merely his two sons (the only two legitimate, Xanthippus and Paralus), 
but also his sister, several other relatives, and his best and most useful 
political friends. Amidst this train of domestic calamities, and in the funeral 
obsequies of so many of his dearest friends, he remained master of his grief, 
and maintained his habitual self command, until the last misfortune — the 
death of his favourite son Paralus, which left his house without any 
legitimate representative to maintain the family and the hereditary sacred 
rites. On this final blow, though he strove to command himself as before, 
yet at the obsequies of the young man, when it became his duty to place a 


wreath on the dead body, his grief became uncontrollable, and he burst out, 
for the first time in his life, into profuse tears and sobbing. 


In the midst of these several personal trials he received the intimation, 
through Alcibiades and some other friends, of the restored confidence of the 
people towards him, and his re-election to the office of strategus. But it was 
not without difficulty that he was persuaded to present himself again at the 
public assembly, and resume the direction of affairs. The regret of the 
people was formally expressed to him for the recent sentence — perhaps 
indeed the fine may have been repaid to him, or some evasion of it 
permitted, saving the forms of law — in the present temper of the city ; 
which was further displayed towards him by the grant of a remarkable 
exemption from a law of his own original proposition. He had himself, 
some years before, been the author of that law, whereby the citizenship of 
Athens was restricted to persons born both of Athenian fathers and 
Athenian mothers, under which restriction several thousand persons, 
illegitimate on the mother’s side, are said to have been deprived of the 
citizenship, on occasion of a public distribution of corn. Invidious as it 
appeared to grant, to Pericles singly, an exemption from a law which had 
been strictly enforced against so many others, the people were now moved 
not less by compassion than by anxiety to redress their own previous 
severity. Without a legitimate heir, the house of Pericles, one branch of the 
great Alcmieonid gens by Ids mother’s side, would be left deserted, and the 
continuity of the family sacred rites would be broken — a misfortune 
painfully felt by every Athenian family, as calculated to wrong all the 
deceased members, and provoke their posthumous displeasure towards the 
city. Accordingly, permission was granted to Pericles to legitimise, and to 
inscribe in his own gens and phratry, his natural sou by Aspasia, who bore 
his own name. 
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It was thus that Pericles was reinstated in his post of strategus as well as in 
his ascendency over the public counsels — seemingly about August or 


September — 430 B.C. He lived about one year longer, and seems to have 
maintained his influence as long as his health permitted. Yet we hear 
nothing of him after this moment, and he fell a victim, not to the violent 
symptoms of the epidemic, but to a slow and wearing fever, which 
undermined his strength as well as his capacity. To a friend who came to 
ask after him when in this disease, Pericles replied by showing a charm or 
amulet which his female relations had hung about his neck — a proof how 
low he was reduced, and how completely he had become a passive subject 
in the hands of others. And according to another anecdote which we read, 
yet more interesting and equally illustrative of his character — it was 
during his last moments, when he was lying apparently unconscious and 
insensible, that the friends around his bed were passing in review the acts of 
his life, and the nine trophies which he had erected at different times for so 
many victories. He heard what they said, though they fancied that he was 
past hearing, and interrupted them by remarking, ” What you praise in my 
life, belongs partly to good fortune ; and is, at best, common to me with 
many other generals. But the peculiarity of which I am most proud, you 
have not noticed : no Athenian has ever put on mourning through any action 
of mine.” 


Such a cause of self-gratulation, doubtless more satisfactory to recall at 
such a moment than any other, illustrates that long-sighted calculation, 
aversion to distant or hazardous enterprise, and economy of the public 
force, which marked his entire political career ; a career long, beyond all 
parallel in the history of Athens — since he maintained a great influence, 
gradually swelling into a decisive personal ascendency, for between thirty 
and forty years. His character has been presented in very different lights by 
different authors, both ancient and modern, and our materials for striking 
the balance are not so good as we could wish. But his immense and long- 
continued supremacy, as well as his unparalleled eloquence, are facts 
attested not less by his enemies than by his friends — nay, even more 
forcibly by the former than by the latter. The comic writers, who hated him, 
and whose trade it was to deride and hunt down every leading political 
character, exhaust their powers of illustration in setting forth both the one 
and the other : Tele-cleides, Cratinus, Eupolis, Aristophanes, all hearers and 
all enemies, speak of him like Olympian Zeus hurling thunder and lightning 
— like Hercules and Achilles — as the only speaker on whose lips 


persuasion sat and who left his sting in the minds of his audience : while 
Plato the philosopher, who disapproved of his political working and of the 
moral effects which he produced upon Athens, nevertheless extols his 
intellectual and oratorical ascendency — ” his majestic intelligence.” There 
is another point of eulogy, not less valuable, on which the testimony 
appears uncontradicted : throughout his long career, amidst the hottest 
political animosities, the conduct of Pericles towards opponents was always 
mild and liberal. ^ 


1 “Pericles,” says Plutarch, “undoubtedly deserved admiration, not only 
for the candour and moderation which he ever retained, amidst the 
distractions of business and the rage of his enemies, but for that noble 
sentiment which led him to think it his most excellent attainment, never to 
have given way to en'y or anger, notwithstanding the greatness of his 
power, nor to have nourished an implacable hatred against his greatest foe. 
In my opinion, this one thing, I mean his mild and dispassionate behaviour, 
his unblemished integrity and irreproachable conduct during his whole 
administration, makes his appellation of Olympius, which would otherwise 
be vain and absurd, no longer exceptionable ; nay, gives it a propriety.” 
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The conscious self-esteem and arrogance of manner, with which the 
contemporary poet Ion reproached him, contrasting it with the unpretending 
simplicity of his own patron Cimon, though probably invidiously 
exaggerated, is doubtless in substance well founded, and those who read the 
last speech just given out of Thucydides will at once recognise in it this 
attribute. His natural taste, his love of philosophical research, and his 
unwearied application to public affairs, all contributed to alienate him from 
ordinary familiarity, and to make him careless, perhaps improperly careless, 
of the lesser means of conciliating public favour. 


But admitting this latter reproach to be well founded, as it seems to be, it 
helps to negative that greater and graver political crime which lias been 
imputed to him, of sacrificing the permanent well-being and morality of the 
State to the maintenance of his own political power — of corrupting the 


peo-ple by distributions of the public money. ” He gave the reins to the 
people.” in Plutarch’s words, ” and shaped his administration for their 
immediate spectacle or festival or procession, thus nursing up the city in 
elegant pleasures— and by sending out every year sixty triremes manned by 
citizen-sea- men on full pay, who were thus kept in practice and acquired 
nautical skill.” 


The charge here made against Pericles, and supported by allegations in 
themselves honourable rather than otherwise — of a vicious appetite for 
immediate popularity, and of improper concessions to the immediate 
feelings of the people against their permanent interests — is precisely that 
which Thucydides in the most pointed manner denies ; and not merely 
denies, but contrasts Pericles with his successors in the express 
circumstance that they did so, while he did not. The language of the 
contemporary historian well deserves to be cited : ” Pericles, powerful from 
dignity of character as well as from wisdom, and conspicuously above the 
least tinge of corruption, held back the people with a free hand, and was 
their real leader instead of being led by them. For not being a seeker of 
power from unworthy sources, he did not speak with any view to present 
favour, but had sufficient sense of dignity to contradict them on occasion, 
even braving their displeasure. Thus whenever he perceived them insolently 
and unseasonably confident, he shaped his speeches in such a manner as to 
alarm and beat them down ; when again he saw them unduly frightened, he 
tried to counteract it and restore their confidence ; so that the government 
was in name a democracy, but in reality an empire exercised by the first 
citizen in the state. But those who succeeded after his death, being more 
equal one with another, and each of them desiring pre-eminence over the 
rest, adopted the different course of courting the favour of the people, and 
sacrificing to that object even important state interests. From whence arose 
many otlier bad measures, as might be expected in a great and imperial city, 
and especially the Sicilian expedition.” 


It will be seen that the judgment here quoted from Thucydides contradicts, 
in the most unqualified manner, the reproaches commonly made against 
Pericles of having corrupted tlie Athenian people — by distri1)utions of the 
public money, and by giving way to their unwise caprices — for the 
purpose of acquiring and maintaining liis own political power. Nay, the 


historian particularly notes the opposite qualities — self-judgment, 
conscious dignity, indifference to immediate popular applause or wrath 
when set against what was permanently right and useful — as the special 
characteristic of that great statesman. A distinction might indeed be 
possible, and Plutarch professes to note such distinction, between the earlier 
and tin; later part of his long political career. Pericles began (so that 
biographer 
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says) by corrupting the people in order to acquire power; but having 
acquired it, he employed it in an independent and patriotic manner, so that 
the judgment of Tliucydides, true respecting the later part of his life, would 
not be applicable to the earlier. 


The internal political changes at Athens, respecting the Areopagus and the 
dicasteries, took place when Pericles was a young man, and when he cannot 
be supposed to have yet acquired the immense personal weight which 
afterwards belonged to him (Ephialtes in fact seems in those early days to 
have been a greater man than Pericles, if we may judge by the fact that he 
was Selected by his political adversaries for assassination) — so that they 
might with greater propriety be ascribed to the party with which Pericles 
was connected, rather than to that statesman himself. But next, we have no 
reason to presume that Thucydides considered these changes as injurious, or 
as having deteriorated the Athenian character. All that he does say as to the 
working of Pericles on the sentiment and actions of his countrymen is 
eminently favourable. 


Though Thucydides does not directly canvass the constitutional changes 
effected in Athens under Pericles, yet everything which he does say leads us 
to believe that he accounted the working of that statesman, upon the whole, 
on Athenian power as well as on Athenian character, eminently valuable, 
and his death as an irreparable loss. And we may thus appeal to the 
judgment of an historian who is our best witness in every conceivable 
respect, as a valid reply to the charge against Pericles of having corrupted 
the Athenian habits, character, and government. If he spent a large amount 


of the public treasure upon religious edifices and ornaments, and upon 
stately works for the city — yet the sum which he left untouched, ready for 
use at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, was such as to appear more 
than sufficient for all purposes of defence, or public safety, or military 
honour. It cannot be shown of Pericles that he ever sacrificed the greater 
object to the less — the permanent and substantially valuable, to the 
transitory and showy — assured present possessions, to the lust of new, 
distant, or uncertain conquests. If his advice had been listened to, the 
rashness which brought on the defeat of the Athenian Tolmides at Coronea 
in Boeotia would have been avoided, and Athens might probably have 
maintained her ascendency over Megara and Boeotia, which would have 
protected her territory from invasion, and given a new turn to the 
subsequent history. 


Pericles is not to be treated as the author of the Athenian character : he 
found it with its very marked positive characteristics and susceptibilities, 
among which, those which he chiefly brought out and improved were the 
best. The lust of expeditions against the Persians, which Cimon would have 
pushed into Egypt and Cyprus, he repressed, after it had accomplished all 
which could be usefully aimed at : the ambition of Athens he moderated 
rather than encouraged : the democratical movement of Athens he 
regularised, and worked out into judicial institutions which ranked among 
the prominent features of Athenian life, and worked with a very large 
balance of benefit to the national mind as well as to the individual security, 
in spite of the many defects in their direct character as tribunals. But that 
point in which there was the greatest difference between Athens, as Pericles 
found it and as he left it, is unquestionably, the pacific and intellectual 
development — rhetoric, poetry, arts, philosophical research, and recreative 
variety. To which, if we add great improvement in the cultivation of the 
Attic soil, extension of Athenian trade, attainment and laborious 
maintenance of the maximum of maritime skill (attested by the battles of 
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Phormion), enlargement of the area of complete security by construction of 
the Long Walls, lastly, the clothing of Athens in her imperial mantle, by 


ornaments architectural and sculptural — we shall make out a case of 
genuine progress realised during the political life of Pericles, such as the 
evils imputed to him, far more imaginary than real, will go but little way to 
alloy. How little, comparatively speaking, of the picture drawn by Pericles 
in his funeral harangue of 431 B.C., would have been correct, if the 
harangue had been delivered over those warriors who fell at Tanagra 
twenty-seven years before ! 


Taking him altogether, with his powers of thought, speech, and action, his 
competence civil and military, in the council as well as in the field, his 
vigorous and cultivated intellect, and his comprehensive ideas of a 
community in pacific and many-sided development, his incorruptible public 
morality, caution, and firmness, in a country where all those qualities were 
rare, and the union of them in the same individual of course much rarer — 
we shall find him without a parallel throughout the whole course of Grecian 
history. & 


WILHELM ONCKEN’S ESTIMATE OF PERICLES 


Among the important personages of antiquity, there is none on whom 
posterity has so fully agreed in its judgment, as on Pericles. When we meet 
with this name in modern works, we find but one general voice 
acknowledging his greatness, one voice of admiration for the unusual 
qualities which distinguished him. 


Even the opposers of his political administration were just to him, even 
those who, in the great rising of Athenian democracy, saw the beginning of 
a splendid misery, did not deny their respect to the man, who by this 
development was assigned a place in the first rank. Without wishing to do 
so they heaped praise on him, in which we must decline to join, although 
we are the last to wish to rob him of his well-deserved fame. In the political 
revolution which resulted in the sovereignty of the constitutional demos, 
and in checking the ruin which only too soon followed, they credited him 
with so much blame and merit, as even had he divided it with Ephialtes and 
others, would still have surpassed the power of any mortal, though he were 
the greatest of the great. 


Such great political events as those here mentioned, are not the work of 
individual men, not the act of a party, however great may be the aggregate 
of the particular forces it may have at command. They have their root in the 
nature of the conditions, in the disposition of the circumstances, in the 
requirements of society, in alliance with which the individual, like Anta>us, 
derives fresh strength out of every defeat, and without which he is but 
rolling the stone of Sisyphus. 


For such a deeply rooted change in the forms of political life in a 
community, whether that change be for good or evil, elementary forces are 
necessary which are neither subject to the command nor to the violence of 
the individual, which human will can neither loose nor arrest, and in the 
present case we have to deal with a revolution to effect which the agitators 
employed but a single lever, a single weapon, the convincing word, the 
power of oratory, the weight of reason. 


Also the advent of the internal decay which, as is supposed, followed so 
rapidly on the violent exertion of the power of the Athenian mob at home, 
would not, had the times really been ripe for it, have awaited the death of 
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Pericles, an event usually regarded, in flattering enough recognition of the 
greatness of the man, as the thunderbolt which struck and came to set fire to 
the heaped-up seeds of corruption. 


But the unsought-for praise which springs from this misunderstanding again 
strikingly proves how universally spread, how deeply rooted is the respect 
of posterity for this one great Athenian. It is remarkable, however, that his 
immediate and more remote contemporaries, held an opinion quite 
different. In examining their judgments on this statesman, we see that with 
all the deplorable incompleteness of tradition an almost complete unanimity 
of opinion is found, but this unanimity is not for, but against, Pericles. To 
our great surprise we discover that the most diverse channels which voiced 
public opinion, the most various representatives of the universal judgment, 


seem to have entered into a regular conspiracy against the memory of this 
man, against the fame of his public and of his personal character. 


Highly gifted comic poets such as Cratinus and Eupolis, not to mention 
others, frivolous anecdote-mongers such as Stesimbrotus of Thasos and 
Idomeneus of Lampsacus, rhetorical historians like Ephorus, whom 
Diodorus follows, and earnest philosophers like Plato and Aristotle, are 
unanimous in repudiating and condemning Pericles. One would understand 
if they satisfied themselves with a truly Greek disparagement of his great 
qualities, and exaggeration of his defects, although one might wonder at the 
unanimity of this proceeding : but they do not stop at this ; some at least 
even go so far as to stamp Pericles as a criminal. 


Idomeneus of Lampsacus reproached him with an assassination of the worst 
kind, committed on his true friend and confederate Ephialtes. Ephorus 
accused him of embezzling public money and of extensive thefts of public 
property entrusted to his administration ; and comparatively speaking 
Plato’s judgment is mild, when he consigns him to the ranks of those 
common demagogues who are not particular as to their means of 
fraudulently obtaining the favour of the populace. And Aristotle who had 
cleared him of many serious accusations does not admit him among the 
statesmen and patriots of the highest rank, but gives preference to such men 
as Nicias, Thucydides, and even Theramcx‘es. 


The reason of this extraordinary fact lies in the partisan spirit which though 
notorious is not always rightly estimated, and by which the overwhelming 
majority of the Greek writers whose works have come down to us were 
animated against the Athenian democracy, so that the champion of popular 
government which they condemned in principle, cannot possibly find 
favour in their sight. 


On what then does the judgment of posterity repose, a judgment that is in 
direct opposition to such an imposing number of authorities ? Is it a 
conjecture to which a tacit agreement of competent judges gave a legal 
authority? Is it the result of an arbitrary process which on grounds of innate 
probability and by an undisputed verdict clears the historical kernel of all 
the dross with which the hate and envy, mistakes and calumnies of 
contemporaries had surrounded it? Or if this judgment is based on the 


authentic foundation of evidence, is it surely not merely commended, by its 
innate rectitude, but also confirmed by an unequivocal testimony ? 


The latter is the case. Our judgment of Pericles is based on the immovable 
foundation of a testimony which stands alone, not only in this respect but 
also in the whole of Greek literature, the testimony of Thucydides. It is to 
Thucydides that his greatest contemporary owes the honour accorded to his 
name by posterity. His summing up amounts to this : Pericles owes 
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the authoritative position which he occupies in the Athenian state, neither to 
cunning nor force, but exclusively to the trust of his fellow citizens : their 
trust in the tried greatness of his spirit, the universally recognised purity of 
his character, the immovable firmness of his will. 


He stood, in truth, above the people, whom he ruled as a prince ; raised 
even above the suspicion of dishonesty, raised above the reproach of cring- 
ing submissiveness, he stood firm in his superior influence on the resolution 
of the multitude, because he had not gained possession of it by the 
employment of unseemly means, but through the esteem of the citizens for 
his aptitude for government. He did not give way to the pressure of the 
changing fancies and moods of the moment. He met the anger of the 
multitude with unflinching pride, he brought the insolent to their senses, 
and encouraged the faint hearted to self-confidence. It was a democracy in 
appearance only, in deed and truth it was the rule of an individual man, of 
the greatest of the great, over the people. e 


Greek War Galley 


CHAPTER XXXII. THE SECOND AND THIRD YEARS OF THE 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR 


Among students of Greek history the little town of Plataea takes a large 
hold upon the affections. We have seen how its old time devotion to Athens 
brought upon it a sudden descent from the arch-enemy Thebes at the very 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. It was a case of Greek against Greek, of 
Theban duplicity versus Platsean wile. The success of Plataea was so neat 
and exasperating as to inspire a desperate revenge. Now it was no longer a 
playtime for trickery, and on both sides the sterner elements of human 
nature were put to test. The siege of Plataea lasted from the summer of the 
third year of the war (429 B.C.) to the summer of the fifth year (427 B.C.) 
but it seems better to tell it in isolated continuity. Accordingly three 
separate portions of Thirl wall’s vivid history are here brought together. « 


In the beginning of the summer 429 B.C., a Peloponnesian army was again 
assembled at the isthmus, under the command of Archidamus. But instead 
of invading Attica, which was perhaps thought dangerous on account of the 
pestilence, he gratified the wishes of the Thebans, iby marching into the 
territory of Plataea, where he encamped, and prepared to lay it waste. But 
before he had committed any acts of hostility, envoys from Plataea 
demanded an audience, and, being admitted, made a solemn remonstrance 
against his proceedings in the name of religion. They reminded the Spartans 
that, after the glorious battle which secured the liberty of Greece, Pausanias 
in the presence of the allied army, and in the public place of Plataea, where 
lie had just offered a sacrifice in honour of the victory, formally reinstated 
the Platfjcans in the independent possession of their city and territory, 
which he placed under the protection of all the allies, with whom they had 
shared the common triumph, to defend them from unjust aggression. Tliey 
complained that the Spartans were now about to violate this well-earned 
privilege, which had been secured to Plataea by solemn oaths, at the 
instigation of her bitterest enemies, the Thebans. And they adjured him, by 
the gods who had been invoked to witness the engagement of Pausanias, as 


well as by those of Sparta, and of their violated territory, to desist from his 
enterprise. 
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Archidamus in reply admitted the claim of the Platseans, but desired them 
to reflect that the rights on which they insisted implied some corresponding 
duties ; that, if the Spartans were pledged to protect their independence, 
they were themselves no less bound to assist the Spartans in delivering 
those who had once been their allies in the struggle with Persia, from the 
tyranny of Athens. Yet Sparta, as she had already declared, did not wish to 
force them to take a part in the war which she was waging for the liberties 
of Greece, but would be satisfied if they would remain neutral, and would 
admit both parties alike to amicable intercourse, without aiding either. The 
envoys returned with this answer, and, after laying it before the people, 
came back, instructed to reply : that it was impossible for them to accede to 
the proposal of Archidamus, without the consent of the Athenians, who had 
their wives and children in their hands ; and they should have reason to fear 
either the resentment of their present allies, who on the retreat of the 
Spartans might come and deprive them of their city ; or the treachery of the 
Thebans, who under the cover of neutrality, might find another opportunity 
of surprising them. But the Spartan, without noticing the ties that bound 
them to Athens, met the last objection with a new offer. 


” Let them commit their city, houses, and lands, to the custody of the 
Spartans, with an exact account of the boundaries, the number of their trees, 
and all other things left behind, which it was possible to number. Let them 
withdraw, and live elsewhere until the end of the war. The Spartans would 
then restore the deposit entrusted to them, and in the meanwhile would 
provide for the cultivation of the land, and pay a fair rent.” 


It is possible that this proposal may have been honestly meant ; though it is 
as likely that it was suggested by the malice of the Thebans. For it was 
evident that the Platseans could not accept it without renouncing the 
friendship of the Athenians, to whom they had committed their families, 
and in the most favourable contingency, which would be the fall of their old 
ally, casting themselves upon the honour of an enemy for their political 
existence ; while nevertheless the speciously liberal offer, if rejected, would 
afford a pretext for treating them with the utmost rigour. This the Platajans 
probably perceived ; and therefore, when their envoys returned with the 
proposal of the Spartans, requested an armistice, that they might lay it 
before the Athenians, promising to accept it if they could obtain their 
consent. 


Archidamus granted their request ; but the answer brought from Athens put 
an end, as might have been expected, to the negotiation. It exhorted them to 
keep their faith with their ally, and to depend upon Athenian protection. 
Thus urged and emboldened, they resolved, whatever might befall them, to 
adhere to the side of Athens, and to break off all parley with the enemy, by 
a short answer, delivered not through envoys, but from the walls : that it 
was out of their power to do as the Spartans desired. ^ Archidamus, on 
receiving this declaration, prepared for attacking the city. But iir.st, with 
great solemnity, he called upon the gods and heroes of the land to witness, 
that he had not invaded it without just cause, but after the Piatieans had first 
abandoned their ancient confederates ; and that wliatever they might 
hereafter suffer would be a merited punishment of tlie perverseness with 
which they had rejected his equitable offers. 


[1 In the words of Thucydides,c ” Never to desert the Athenians, to bear 
any devastation of their lands, nay, if such be the case, to behold it with 
patience, and to suffer any extremities to which their enemies might reduce 
them ; that, further, no person should stir out of the city, but an answer be 
given from the walls ; that it was impossible for them to accept the terms 
proposed by the Lacedgemonians.” | 
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[429 B.C.] THE SPARTANS AND THEBANS ATTACK PLATAA 


His first operation, after ravaging the country, was to invest the city with a 
palisade, for which the fruit trees cut down by his troops furnished 
materials. This slight inclosure was sufficient for his purpose, as he hoped 
that the overwhelming superiority of his numbers would enable him to take 
the place by storm. The mode of attack which he chiefly relied upon, was 
the same which we have seen employed by the Persians against the Ionian 
cities. He attempted to raise a mound to a level with the walls. It was piled 
up with earth and rubbish, wood and stones, and was guarded on either side 
by a strong lattice-work of forest timber. For seventy days and seventy 
nights the troops, divided into parties which constantly relieved each other, 
were occupied in this labour without intermission, urged to their tasks by 
the Lacedaemonians who commanded the contingents of the allies. But as 
the mound rose, the besieged devised expedients for averting the danger. 


First they surmounted the opposite part of their wall with a superstruc-ture 
of brick — taken from the adjacent houses which were pulled down for the 
purpose — secured in a frame of timber, and shielded from fiery missiles by 
a curtain of raw hides and skins, which protected the workmen and their 
work. But as the mound still kept rising as fast as the wall, they set about 
contriving plans for reducing it. And first, issuing by night through an 
opening made in the wall, they scooped out and carried away large 
quantities of the earth from the lower part of the mound. But the 
Peloponnesians, on discovering this device, counteracted it, by repairing the 
breach with layers of stiff clay, pressed down close on wattles of reed. Thus 
baffled, the besieged sank a shaft within the walls, and thence working upon 
a rough estimate, dug a passage under ground as far as the mound, which 
they were thus enabled to undermine. And against this contrivance the 
enemy had no remedy, except in the multitude of hands, which repaired the 
loss almost as soon as it was felt. 


But the garrison, fearing that they should not be able to struggle long with 
tliis disadvantage, and that their wall would at length be carried by force of 
numbers, provided against this event, by building a second wall, in the 
shape of a half -moon, behind the raised part of the old wall, which was the 
chord of the arc. Thus in the worst emergency they secured themselves a 


retreat, from which they would be able to assail the enemy to great 
advantage, and he would have to recommence his work under the most 
unfavourable circumstances. This countermure drove the besiegers to their 
last resources. They had already brought battering engines to play upon the 
walls. But the spirit and ingenuity of the besieged had generally baffled 
these assaults ; though one had given an alarming shock to the superstruc- 
ture in front of the half -moon. Sometimes the head of an engine was caught 
up by means of a noose ; sometimes it was broken off by a heavy beam, 
suspended by chains from two levers placed on the wall. 


Now, however, after the main hope of the Peloponnesians, which rested on 
their mound, was completely defeated by the countermure, Archidamus 
resolved to try a last extraordinary experiment. He caused the hollow 
between the mound and the wall, and all the space which he could reach on 
the other side, to be filled up with a pile of faggots, which, when it had been 
steeped in pitch and sulphur, was set on fire. The blaze was such as had 
perhaps never before been kindled by the art of man ; Thucydides compares 
it to a burning forest. It penetrated to a great distance within the city ; and if 
it had been seconded, as the besiegers hoped, by a favourable wind. 
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would probably have destroyed it. The alarm and confusion which it caused 
for a time in the garrison were great ; a large tract of the city was 
inaccessible. Yet it does not appear that Archidamus made any attempt to 
take advantage of their consternation and disorder. He waited ; but the 
expected breeze did not come to spread the flames, and — according to a 
report which the historian mentions, but does not vouch for — a sudden 
storm of thunder and rain arose to quench them. 


Thus thwarted and disheartened, and perhaps unable to keep the whole of 
his army any longer in the camp, he reluctantly determined to convert the 
siege to a blockade, which it was foreseen would be tedious and expensive. 
A part of the troops were immediately sent home : the remainder set about 


the work of circumvallation, which was apportioned to the contingents of 
the confederates. Two ditches were dug round the town, and yielded 
materials for a double line of walls, which were built in the intermediate 
space on the edge of each trench. The walls were sixteen feet asunder ; but 
the interval was occupied with barracks for the soldiers, so that the whole 
might be said to form one wall. At the distance of ten battlements from eacli 
other were large towers, which covered the whole breadth of the rampart. 
At the autumnal equinox the lines were completed, and were left, one-half 
in the custody of the Boeotians, the other in that of their allies. The troops 
who were not needed for this service were then led back to their homes. The 
garrison of the place at this time consisted of four hundred Plataeans, and 
eighty Athenians ; and 110 women who had been retained, when all the 
useless hands were sent to Athens, to minister to the wants of the men. 


PAET OF THE PLATAANS ESCAPE ; THE REST CAPITULATE 


Athens could do nothing for the relief of Platsea. The brave garrison had 
begun to suffer from the failure of provisions ; and, as their condition grew 
hopeless, two of their leading men, Thesenetus a soothsayer, and 
Eupompidas, one of the generals, conceived the project of escaping across 
the enemy’s line?. When it was first proposed, it was unanimously adopted: 
but as the time for its execution approached, half of the men shrank from 
the danger, and not more than 220 adhered to their resolution. The 
contrivers of the plan took the lead in the enterprise. Scaling ladders of a 
proper height were the first requisite ; and they were made upon a 
measurement of the enemy’s wall, for which the besieged had no other basis 
than the number of layers of brick, which were sedulously counted over and 
over again by different persons, until the amount, and consequently the 
height of the wall, was sufficiently ascertained. A dark and stormy night, in 
the depth of winter, was chosen for the attempt ; it was known that in such 
nights the sentinels took shelter in the towers, and left the intervening 
battlements unguarded ; and it was on this practice that the success of the 
adventure mainly depended. It was concerted, tliat the part of the garrison 
which remained behind should make demonstrations of attacking the 
enemy’s lines on the side opposite to that by which their comrades 


attempted to escape. And first a small part3% lightly armed, the right foot 
bare, to give them a surer footing in the mud, keeping at such a distance 
from cai-h other as to prevent their arms from clashing, crossed the ditch, 
and planted their ladders, unseen and unheard ; for the noise of their 
approach was drowned by the wind. The first who mounted were twelve 
men armed wnth short swords, led by Ammeas son of Corucbus. His 
followers, six on each side, 
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[429 B.C.] proceeded immediately to secure the two nearest towers. Next 
came another party with short spears, their shields being carried by their 
comrades behind them. But before many more had mounted, the fall of a 
tile, broken off from a battlement by one of the Plata3ans, as he laid hold of 
it, alarnied the nearest sentinels, and presently the whole force of the 
besiegers was called to the walls. But no one knew what had happened, and 
the general confusion was increased by the sally of the besieged. All 
therefore remained at their posts ; only a body of three hundred men, who 
were always in readiness to move toward any quarter where they might be 
needed, issued from one of the gates in search of the place from which the 
alarm had arisen. In the meanwhile the assailants had made themselves 
masters of the two towers between which they scaled the wall, and, after 
cutting down the sentinels, guarded the passages which led through them, 
while others mounted by ladders to the roofs, and thence discharged their 
missiles on all who attempted to approach the scene of action. The main 
body of the fugitives now poured through the opening thus secured, 
applying more ladders, and knocking away the battlements : and as they 
gained the other side of the outer ditch, they formed upon its edge, and with 
their arrows and javelins protected their comrades, who were crossing, from 
the enemy above. Last of all, and with some difficulty — for the ditch was 
deep, the water high, and covered with a thin crust of ice — the parties 
which occupied the towers effected their retreat ; and they had scarcely 
crossed, before the three hundred were seen coming up with lighted torches. 
But their lights, which discovered nothing to them, made them a mark for 


the missiles of the Platceans, who were thus enabled to elude their pursuit, 
and to move away in good order. 


All the details of the plan seem to have been concerted with admirable 
forethought. On the first alarm fire signals were raised by the besiegers to 
convey the intelligence to Thebes. But the Platseans had provided against 
this danger, and showed similar signals from their own walls, so as to 
render it impossible for the Thebans to interpret those of the enemy. This 
precaution afforded additional security to their retreat. For instead of taking 
the nearest road to Athens, they first bent their steps toward Thebes, while 
they could see their pursuers with their blazing torches threading the ascent 
of Cithaeron. After they had followed the Theban road for six or seven 
furlongs, they struck into that which led by Erythrie and Hysise to the Attic 
border, and arrived safe at Athens. Out of the 220 who set out together, one 
fell into the enemy’s hands, after he had crossed the outer ditch. Seven 
turned back panic-struck, and reported that all their companions had been 
cut off : and at daybreak a herald was sent to recover their bodies. The 
answer revealed the happy issue of the adventure. 


By this time the remaining garrison of Platpea was reduced to the last stage 
of weakness. The besiegers might probably long before have taken the town 
without difficulty by assault. But the Spartans had a motive of policy for 
wishing to bring the siege to a different termination. They looked forward 
to a peace which they might have to conclude upon the ordinary terms of a 
mutual restitution of conquests made in the war. In this case, if Plata3a fell 
by storm, they would be obliged to restore it to Athens ; but if it capitulated, 
they might allege that it was no conquest. With this view their commander 
protracted the blockade, until at length he discovered by a feint attack that 
the garrison was utterly unable to defend the walls. He then sent a herald to 
propose that they should surrender, not to the Thebans, but to the Spartans, 
on condition that Spartan judges alone should 
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decide upon their fate. These terms were accepted, the town delivered up, 
and the garrison, which was nearly starved, received a supply of food. Ina 
few days five commissioners came from Sparta to hold the promised trial. 
But instead of the usual forms of accusation and defence, the prisoners 
found themselves called upon to answer a single question : Whetlier in the 
course of the war they had done any service to Sparta and her allies. The 
spirit which dictated such an interrogatory was clear enough. The.prisoners 
however obtained leave to plead for themselves without restriction ; their 
defence was conducted by two of their number, one of whom, -Lacon son of 
Aimnestus, was proxenus of Sparta. 


The arguments of the Plat?ean orators, as reported by Thucydides, are 
strong, and the address which he attributes to them is the only specimen he 
has left of pathetic eloquence. They could point out the absurdity of sending 
five commissioners from Sparta, to inquire whether the garrison of a 
besieged town were friends of the besiegers ; a question which, if retorted 
upon the party which asked it, would equally convict them of a wanton 
aggression. They could appeal to their services and sufferings in the Persian 
War, when they alone among the Boeotians remained constant to the cause 
of Greece, while the Thebans had fought on the side of the barbarians in the 
very land which they now hoped to make their own with the consent of 
Sparta. They could plead an important obligation which they had more 
recently conferred on Sparta herself, whom they had succoured with a third 
part of their whole force, when her very existence was threatened by the 
revolt of the Messenians after the great earthquake. They could urge that 
their alliance with Athens had been originally formed with the approbation, 
and even by the advice, of the Spartans themselves ; that justice and honour 
forbade them to renounce a connection which they had sought as a favour, 
and from which they had derived great advantages ; and that, as far as lay in 
themselves, they had not broken the last peace, but had been treacherously 
surprised by the Thebans, while they thought themselves secure in the faith 
of treaties. Even if their former merits were not sufficient to outweigh any 
later offence which could be imputed to them, they might insist on the 
Greek usage of war, which forbade proceeding to the last extremity with an 
enemy who had voluntarily surrendered himself ; and as they had proved, 
by the patience with which they had endured the torments of hunger, that 
they preferred perishing by famine to falling into the hands of the Thebans, 


they had a right to demand that they should not be placed in a worse 
condition by their own act, but if they were to gain nothing by their 
capitulation, should be restored to the state in which they were when they 
made it. 


But unhappily for the Plataans they had nothing to rely upon but the mercy 
or the honour of Sparta : two principles whicli never appear to have had the 
weight of a feather in any of her public transactions ; and’ though the 
Spartan commissioners bore the title of judges, they came in fact only to 
pronounce a sentence which had been previously dictated by ‘J’hebes. Yet 
the appeal of the Platceans was so affecting, that the Thebans distrusted the 
firmness of their allies, and ol)tained leave to re})ly. Tliey very judiciously 
and honestly treated the question as one which lay entirely between the 
Platseans and themselves. Tliey attributed the conduct of tlieir ancestors in 
the Persian War, to the compulsion of a small, dominant faction, and 
pleaded the services which they had themselves since rendered to Sparta. 
They depreciated the patriotic deeds of the Platseans, as the result of their 
attachment to Athens, whom they had not scrupled to abet in all her 
undertakings against the liberties of Greece. They defended the attempt 
which 
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they had made upon Platsea during the peace, on the ground that they had 
been invited by a number of its wealthiest and noblest citizens, and they 
charged the Platseans with a breach of faith in the execution of their Theban 
prisoners, whose blood called for vengeance as loudly as they for mercy. 


These were indeed reasons which fully explained and perhaps justified their 
own enmity to Platsea, and did not need to be aided by so glaring a 
falsehood, as the assertion that their enemies were enjoying the benefit of a 
fair trial. But the only part of their argument, that bore upon the real 
question, was that in which they reminded the Sj)artans that Thebes was 
their most powerful and useful ally. This the Spartans felt ; and they had 


long determined that no scruples of justice or humanity should endanger so 
valuable a connection. But it seems that they still could not devise any more 
ingenious mode of reconciling their secret motive with outward decency, 
than the original question, which implied that if the prisoners were their 
enemies, they might rightfully put them to death ; and in this sophistical 
abstraction all the claims which arose out of the capitulation, when 
construed according to the plainest rules of equity, were overlooked. The 
question was again proposed to each separately, and when the ceremony 
was finished by his answer or his silence, he was immediately consigned to 
the executioner. The Platieans who suffered amounted to two hundred ; 
their fate was shared by twenty-five Athenians, who could not have 
expected or claimed milder treatment, as they might have been fairly 
excepted from the benefit of the surrender. The women were all made 
slaves. If there had been nothing but inhumanity in the proceeding of the 
Spartans, it would have been so much slighter than that which they had 
exhibited towards their most un-offending prisoners from the beginning of 
the war, as scarcely to deserve notice. All that is very signal in this 
transaction is the baseness of their cunning, and perhaps the dullness of 
their invention. 


The town and its territory were, with better right, ceded to the Thebans. For 
a year they permitted the town to be occupied by a body of exiles from 
Megara, and by the remnant of the Platseans belonging to the Theban party. 
But afterwards — fearing perhaps that it might be wrested from them — 
they razed it to the ground, leaving only the temples standing. But on the 
site, and with the materials of the demolished buildings, they erected an 
edifice 200 feet square, with an upper story, the whole divided into 
apartments, for the reception of the pilgrims who might come to the 
quinquennial festival, or on other sacred occasions. They also built a new 
temple, which together with the brass and the iron found in the town, which 
were made into couches, they dedicated to Hera, the goddess to whom 
Pausanias was thought to have owed his victory. The territory was annexed 
to the Theban state lands, and let for a term of ten years. So, in the ninety- 
third year after Platsea had entered into alliance with Athens, this alliance 
became the cause of its ruin.& 


NAVAL AND OTHER COMBATS 


While Archidamus was holding Platsea by the throat, other enterprises were 
meeting with varied success. Athens sent 2000 hoplites and 200 horse to 
Chalcidian Thrace under the Xenophon to whom Potidsea had surrendered. 
He made an assault on the town of Spartolus, only to lose a desperate battle, 
and to be crushed on his retreat ; Xenophon and two associated generals 
were killed, and with them 430 hoplites, a loss of about 25 per cent. 
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In Thrace, Sitalces, king of an immense realm, came to the aid of Athens 
against the double-dealing Macedonian king, Perdiccas. He invaded 
Macedonia and the Chalcidian territory, and voyaged far and wide until the 
severity of winter and the failure of Athenian aid led him to retire. 


Meanwhile, the Spartans had tried to wrest the Ionian Sea from Athens. 
Their expedition against Cephallenia and Zacynthus in 430 B.C. had failed, 
but now a powerful horde was gathered against Acarnania. Sparta sent a 
thousand hoplites under the admiral Cnemus. Corinth, Leucadia, 
Anactorium, and Ambracia furnished troops, and other bodies came from 
barbaric Epirots and Macedonian tribes otherwise obscure, including 1000 
Chaonians, 1000 Orestse besides Thesprotians, Molossians, Atintanes, and 
Paravaei. Even the Macedonian king, Perdiccas, a professed ally of Athens, 
sent 1000 Macedonians. These arrived, however, too late ; fortunately for 
them, since the troops, without waiting for the fleet, marched against the 
Acarnanian city of Stratus in such disorderly pride that they fell into 
ambush, and, after a chaotic retreat, dispersed. 


The fleet which was to have collaborated in the campaign hoped to evade 
the vigilance of the Athenian fleet as Cnemus had done, but the imperial 
fleet was under the command of the great and cunning Phormion, who was 
not deterred from attack by inferiority of numbers. Interesting naval chess- 
play followed, a 


Now the fleet from Corinth and the rest of the confederates coming from 
the Crisssean Bay, which ought to have joined Cnemus, in order to prevent 
the Acarnanians on the coast from succouring their countrymen in the 
interior, did not do so ; but they were compelled, about the same time as the 
battle was fought at Stratus, to come to an engagement with Phormion and 
the twenty Athenian vessels that kept guard at Naupactus. For Phormion 
kept watching them as they coasted along out of the gulf, wishing to attack 
them in the open sea. But the Corinthians and the allies were not sailing to 
Acarnania with any intention to fight by sea, but were equipped more for 
land service. When, however, they saw them sailing along opposite to them, 
as they themselves proceeded along their own coast, and on attempting to 
cross over from Patrse in Achaia to the mainland opposite, on their way to 
Ac? mania observed the Athenians sailing against them from Chalcis and 
the river Evenus (for they had not escaped their observation when they had 
endeavoured to bring to secretly during the night) ; under these 
circumstances they were compelled to engage in the mid passage. They had 
separate commanders for the contingents of the different states that joined 
the armament, but those of the Corinthians were Machaon, Isocrates, and 
Agatharcidas. 


And now the Peloponnesians ranged their ships in a circle, as large as they 
could without leaving any opening, with their prows turned outward and 
their sterns inward ; and placed inside all the small craft that accompanied 
them, and their five best sailers, to advance out quickly and strengthen any 
point on which the enemy might make his attack. 


On the other hand, the Athenians, ranged in a single line, kept sailing round 
them, and reducing them into a smaller compass ; continually brush-ing 
past them, and making demonstrations of an immediate onset ; though they 
had previously been commanded by Phormion not to attack tliem till he 
himself gave the signal. For he hoped that their order would not be 
maintained like that of a land-force on shore, but that the ships would fall 
foul of each other, and that the other craft would cause confusion ; and if 
the wind should blow from the gulf, in expectation of which he was sailing 
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round them, and which usually rose towards morning, that they would not’ 
remain steady an instant. He thought, too, that it rested with him to make 
the attack, whenever he pleased, as his ships were the better sailers ; and 
that then would be the best time for making it. So when the wind came 
down upon them, and their ships, being now brought into a narrow 
compass, were thrown into confusion by the operation of both causes — the 
violence of the wind, and the small craft dashing against them — and when 
ship was falling foul of ship, and the crews were pushing them off with 
poles, and in their shouting, and trying to keep clear, and abusing each 
other, did not hear a word either of their orders or the boatswains’ directions 
; while, through inexperience, they could not lift their oars in the swell of 
the sea, and so rendered the vessels less obedient to the helmsmen ; just 
then, at that favourable moment, he gave the signal. 


And the Athenians attacked them, and first of all sank one of the admiral- 
ships, then destroyed all wherever they went, and reduced them to such a 
condition, that owing to their confusion none of them thought of resistance, 
but they fled to Patrse and Dyme, in Achaia. The Athenians having ‘‘losely 
pursued them, and taken twelve ships, picking up most of the men from 
them, and putting them on board their own vessels, sailed off to Molycrium 
; and after erecting a trojAhy at Rhium, and dedicating a ship to Neptune, 
they returned to Naupactus. The Peloponnesians also immediately coasted 
along with their remaining ships from Dyme and Patrse to Cyllene, the 
arsenal of the Eleans ; and Cnemus and the ships that were at Leucas, which 
were to have formed a junction with these, came thence, after the battle of 
Stratus, to the same port. 


Then the Lacedaemonians sent to the fleet, as counsellors to Cnemus, 
Timocrates, Brasidas, and Lycophron ; commanding him to make 
preparations for a second engagement more successful than the former, and 
not to be driven off the sea by a few ships. For the result appeared very 
different from what they might have expected (particularly as it was the first 
sea-fight they had attempted) ; and they thought that it was not so much 
their fleet that was inferior, but that there had been some cowardice ; for 


they did not weigh the long experience of the Athenians against their own 
short practice of naval matters. They despatched them, therefore, in anger ; 
and on their arrival they sent round, in conjunction with Cnemus, orders for 
ships to be furnished by the different states, while they refitted those they 
already had, with a view to an engagement. Phormion, too, on the other 
hand, sent messengers to Athens to acquaint them with their preparations, 
and to tell them of the victory they had gained ; at the same time desiring 
them to send him quickly the largest possible number of ships, for he was in 
daily expectation of an immediate engagement. They despatched to him 
twenty ; but gave additional orders to the commander of them to go first to 
Crete. For Nicias, a Cretan of Gortyn, who was their proxenus, persuaded 
them to sail against Cydonia, telling them that he would reduce it under 
their power ; for it was at present hostile to them. His object, however, in 
calling them in was, that he might oblige the Polichnitse, who bordered on 
the Cydonians. The commander, therefore, of the squadron went with it to 
Crete, and in conjunction with the Polichnitse laid waste the territory of the 
Cydonians ; and wasted no little time in the country, owing to adverse 
winds and the impossibility of putting to sea. 


During the time that the Athenians were thus detained on the coast of Crete, 
the Peloponnesians at Cyllene, having made their preparations for an 
engagement, coasted along to Panormus in Achaia, where the land-force of 
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the Peloponnesians had come to support them. Phormion, too, coasted along 
to the Rhium near Molycrium, and dropped anchor outside of it, with 
twenty ships, the same as he had before fought with. This Rhium was 
friendly to the Athenians ; the other, namely, that in the Peloponnesus, is 
opposite to it ; the distance between the two being about seven stadia of sea, 
which forms the mouth of the Crisssean Gulf. At the Rhium in Achaia, 

then, being not far from Panormus, where their land-force was, the 
Peloponnesians also came to anchor with seventy-seven ships, when they 
saw that the Athenians had done the same. And for six or seven days they 


lay opposite each other, practising and preparing for the battle ; the 
Peloponnesians intending not to sail beyond the Rhia into the open sea, for 
they were afraid of a disaster like the former ; the Athenians, not to sail into 
the straits, for they thought that fighting in a confined space was in favour 
of the enemy. 


Now when the Athenians did not sail into the narrow part of the gulf to 
meet them, the Peloponnesians, wishing to lead them on even against their 
will, weighed in the morning, and having formed their ships in a column 
four abreast, sailed to their own land towards the inner part of the gulf, with 
the right wing taking the lead, in which position also they lay at anchor. In 
this wing they had placed their twenty best sailers ; that if Phormion, 
supposing them to be sailing against Naupactus, should himself also coast 
along in that direction to relieve the place, the Athenians might not, by 
getting outside their wing, escape their advance against them, but that these 
ships might shut them in. As they expected, he was alarmed for the place in 
its unprotected state ; and when he saw them under weigh, against his will, 
and in great haste too, he embarked his crews and sailed along shore ; while 
the land-forces of the Messenians at the same time came to support liim. 
When the Peloponnesians saw them coasting along in a single file, and 
already within the gulf and near the shore (which was just what they 
wished), at one signal they suddenly brought their ships round and sailed in 
a line, as fast as each could, against the Athenians, hoping to cut off all their 
ships. Eleven of them, however, which were taking the lead, escaped the 
wing of the Peloponnesians and their sudden turn into the open gulf; but the 
rest they surprised, “.nd drove them on shore, in their attempt to escape, and 
destroyed them, killing such of the crews as had not swum out of them. 
Some of the ships they lashed to their own and began to tow off empty, and 
one they took men and all ; while in the case of some others, the 
Messenians, coming to their succour, and dashing into the sea with their 
armour, and boarding them, fought from the decks, and rescued them when 
they were already being towed off. 


To this extent then the Peloponnesians had the advantage, and destroyed the 
Athenian ships ; while their twenty vessels in the right wing were in pursuit 
of those eleven of the enemy that had just escaped their turn into the open 

gulf. They, with the exception of one ship, got the start of them and fled for 


refuge to Naupactus ; and facing about, opposite the temple of Apollo, 
prepared to defend themselves, in case they should sail to shore against 
them. Presently they came up, and were singing the pican as they sailed, 
considering that they had gained the victory ; and tlie one Atlicnian vessel 
that had been left behind was chased by a single Leucadian far in advance 
of the rest. Now there happened to be a merchant vessel moored out at sea, 
which the Athenian ship had time to sail round, and struck the Leucadian in 
pursuit of her amidship, and sunk her. Tlie Peh)poiniesians therefore were 
panic-stricken by this sudden and unlooked-for achievement ; and 
moreover, as they were pursuing in disorder, on account of the advantage 
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stopped in their course, from a wish to wait for the rest — doing what was 
unadvisable, considering that they were observing each other at so short a 
distance — while others even ran on the shoals, through their ignorance of 
the localities. 


The Athenians, on seeing this, took courage, and at one word shouted for 
battle, and rushed upon them. In consequence of their previous blunders and 
their present confusion, they withstood them but a short time and then fled 
to Panormus, whence they had put out. The Athenians pursued them 
closely, and took six of the ships nearest to them, and recovered their own, 
which the enemy had disabled near the shore and at the beginning of the 
engagement, and had taken in tow. Of the men, they put some to death, and 
made others prisoners. Now on board the Leucadian ship, which went down 
off the merchant vessel, was Timocrates the Lacedaemonian ; who, when 
the ship was destroyed, killed himself, and falling overboard was floated 
into the harbour of Naupactus. On their return, the Athenians erected a 
trophy at the spot from which they put out before gaining the victory ; and 
all the dead and the wrecks that were near their coast they took up, and gave 
back to the enemy theirs under truce. The Peloponnesians also erected a 
trophy, as victors, for the defeat of the ships they had disabled near the 
shore ; and the ship they had taken they dedicated at Rhium, in Achaia, by 
the side of the trophy. Afterwards, being afraid of the reinforcement from 


Athens, all but the Leucadians sailed at the approach of night into the 
Crissaean Bay and the port of Corinth. Not long after their retreat, the 
Athenians from Crete arrived at Naupactus, with the twenty ships that were 
to have joined Phormion before the engagement. And thus ended the 
summer. 


Before, however, the fleet dispersed which had retired to Corinth and the 
Crissaean Bay, Cnemus, Brasidas, and the rest of the Peloponnesian 
commanders wished, at the suggestion of the Megarians, to make an 
attempt upon Piraeus, the port of Athens ; which, as was natural from their 
decided superiority at sea, was left unguarded and open. It was determined, 
therefore, that each man should take his oar, and cushion, and tropoter’ and 
go by land from Corinth to the sea on the side of Athens ; and that after 
proceeding as quickly as possible to Megara, they should launch from its 
port, Nisaea, forty vessels that happened to be there, and sail straightway to 
Piraeus. For there was neither any fleet keeping guard before it, nor any 
thought of the enemy ever sailing against it in so sudden a manner ; and as 
for tiieir venturing to do it openly and deliberately, they supposed that either 
they would not think of it, or themselves would not fail to be aware 
beforehand, if they should. Having adopted this resolution, they proceeded 
immediately to execute it ; and when they had arrived by night, and 
launched the vessels from Nissea, they sailed, not against Athens as they 
had intended, for they were afraid of the risk (some wind or other was also 
said to have prevented them), but to the headland of Salamis looking 
towards Megara; where there was a fort, and a guard of three ships to 
prevent anything from being taken in or out of Megara. So they assaulted 
the fort, and towed off the triremes empty ; and making a sudden attack on 
the rest of Salamis, they laid it waste. 


Now fire signals of an enemy’s approach were raised towards Athens, and a 
consternation was caused by them not exceeded by any during the whole 
war. For those in the city imagined that the enemy had already sailed into 
Piraeus ; while those in Piraeus thought that Salamis had been taken, and 
that they were all but sailing into their harbours : which indeed, if they 
would but have not been afraid of it, might easily have been done ; and it 
was not a wind that would have prevented it. But at daybreak the Athe- 
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nians went all in a body to Pirfeus to resist the enemy ; and launched their 
ships, and going on board with haste and much uproar, sailed with the fleet 
to Salamis, while with their land-forces they mounted guard at Pireeus. 
When the Peloponnesians saw them coming to the rescue, after 
overrunnino-the greater part of Salamis, and taking both men and booty, 
and the three ships from the port of Budorum, they sailed for Nisaea as 
quickly as they could; for their vessels too caused them some alarm, as they 
had been launched after lying idle a long time, and were not at all water- 
tight. On their arrival at Megara they returned again to Corinth by land. 
When the Athenians found them no longer on the coast of Salamis, they 
also sailed back ; and after this alarm they paid more attention in future to 
the safety of Piraeus, both by closing the harbours, and by all other 
precautions. 


During this winter, after the fleet of the Peloponnesians had dispersed, the 
Athenians at Naupactus under the command of Phormion, after coasting 
aleng to Astacus, and there disembarking, marched into the interior of 
Acarnania, with four hundred heavy-armed of the Athenians from the ships 
and four hundred of the Messenians. From Stratus, Coronta, and some other 
places, they expelled certain individuals who were thought to be untrue to 
them ; and having restored Cynes, son of Theolytus, to Coronta, returned 
again to their vessels and sailed home to Athens at the return of spring, 
taking with them such of the prisoners from the naval battles as were 
freemen (who were exchanged man for man), and the ships they had 
captured. And so ended this winter, and the third year of the war.c 


Bury, following Grote, says, that after this, Phormion “silently drops out of 
history, and as we find his son Asopius sent out in the following summer at 
the request of the Acarnanians, we must conclude that his career had been 
cut short by death : Duruy says he died in 428 B.C., and that ” the city gave 
him an honourable funeral and placed his tomb beside that of Pericles. ” 
Asopius after failing in an assault on QjAniadae, was killed before Leucas.o 


CHAPTER XXXIII. THE FOURTH TO THE TENTH YEARS — 


AND PEACE 


The fourth year of the war, 428 B.C., opened with the third invasion of 
Attica by Archidamus, but the Periclean policy of remaining within the 
walls was continued. Athens herself remaining impregnable, revolt broke 
out among her allies. « 


One of the most remarkable events in the history of the Peloponnesian war 
is the revolt of Mytilene. The island of Lesbos contained five ^olian towns, 
which were indeed connected in a certain way, but were yet perfectly 
independent of one another ; Mytilene, however, by the advantages of its 
position and by its excellent harbour, had risen far above the other four 
towns. The three smaller ones among them, Pyrrha, Eresus, and Antissa, 
had absolutely joined Mytilene, and were guided by it ; but Methymna had 
not done so, and the relation in which the Lesbians stood to Athens was still 
very favourable : their contingent consisted in ships commanded by 
Lesbians, and they paid no tribute. But the fate of Samos had warned the 
few places standing in the same relation, Chios and Lesbos, and had 
rendered them suspicious of the intentions of the Athenians ; and they 
feared lest the Athenians should treat them as they had treated the smaller 
islands, and should reduce them to the same state of dependence as Samos, 
by ordering them to deliver up their ships and pay tribute. But the more 
such places became aware of their importance, and the more they felt that 
by going over to the other side, they would cast a great weight into the 
scale, the more they naturally became inclined to revolt. Thus the 
Mytileneans were prepared for the step they took, and the revolt spread 
thence over the whole of Lesbos, with the exception of Methymna, which, 
as is always the case in confederations of states, from jealousy of Mytilene, 
sided with the Athenians, and directed their attention to the fact that 
treasonable plots were formed in Lesbos, and that a revolt was near at hand. 


THE REVOLT OF MYTILENE 


At first the Athenians, with incredible carelessness, paid little attention to 
the information, a neglect which Avas the consequence of the strange anar- 
chical condition of Athens, where the government had in reality no power. 
There was no magistracy to take the initiative, or to form a preliminary 
resolution or prohuleuma in such cases. The people might indeed meet, and 
did meet every day, and any demagogue might propose a measure ; but 
when 
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this was not done, there was no authority on which it was incumbent to 
introduce such measures, and nothing was done. At Mytilene, on the other 
hand, although under the supremacy of Athens democracy everywhere 
gained the upper hand, there seems to have been a powerful aristocratic 
element, and the government must have been very strong. Everything was 
carefully and cautiously prepared, and was kept profoundly secret. The 
revolt was determined upon, and public opinion was in favour of it. But as 
they wished to proceed safely, and provide themselves sufficiently with 
arms and provisions, the undertaking was delayed, and the Athenians, who 
at first had neglected everything, at last fitted out an expedition which was 
to take Mytilene by surprise. 


But on this occasion it became evident how injurious it was to Athens, 
down to the end of the war, that at such times of urgent necessity the 
government still continued to be as before, and that there had not been 
instituted a separate magistrate for war to take such measures in time. As all 
proceedings were public, and neither the prex/arations nor their object 


could be kept secret, all the plans were known to everybody, as they were 
discussed in the popular assembly. It was indeed resolved there to surprise 
Mytilene ; but this decree was ludicrous, and its consequences might be 
foreseen. 


A Mytilenean, who was staying at Athens, or some one else anxious to do 
them a service, on hearing of it, went to Euboea, took a boat, and informed 
the Mytilenean s of the danger that was threatening them. Had this not been 
done, the revolt would have been prevented, and that for the good of the 
Mytileneans themselves. The intention of the Athenians was to surprise the 
city during the celebration of a festival, which the Mytileneans solemnised 
at a considerable distance from their city, in conjunction with the other 
Lesbians. Knowing the design of the Athenians, they did not go out to the 
festival, and determined to raise the standard of revolt at once. They quickly 
applied to the Peloponnesians, with whom they had, no doubt, been already 
negotiating, and requested the Spartans to send them succour of some kind 
or another. The Spartans sent them a commander without a force, which 
was anything but what they would have liked. He undertook the command 
in the city, and exhorted them to be courageous and persevering. They were 
expected to undergo the hardships of famine for the sake of the Spartans, 
but the general did not bring them any additional strength to repel the 
Athenians. They had nothing but their own forces. 


The Athenian fleet now arrived and blockaded the city ; after several little 
engagements the Mytileneans were reduced to extremities. Their envoys 
had at length prevailed upon the Peloponnesians to send them a motley fleet 
to relieve Mytilene. But it set sail with the usual slowness of the Spartans, 
and did not arrive until Mytilene, compelled by famine, had surrendered. 
Such was the care shown to save Mytilene ! The long endurance of famine, 
shows how strongly the Mytileneans were bent upon escaping from the 
dominion of their enemies. How fearful it must have been, may be inferred 
from the fact, that in the end they preferred surrendering at discretion to an 
enraged enemy. The courage of the Mytileneans was like that of the 
Campanians in the Hannibalic War : they allowed themselves to be shut up 
like sheep in a fold, to be starved, and thus there remained nothing for them 
in the end, but to surrender. Many of those who had been most 
cons})icuous, were taken prisoners by loaches, the Athenian general. The 


capitulation contained nothing else but a promise that the Athenian 
commander would not, on his own authority, order any one to be put to 
death, and that he would leave the decision to the people of Athens. 
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The war had already assumed the most fearful character : Alcidas, the 
Spartan admiral of the Peloponnesian fleet, which went to the relief of the 
Mytileneans, had, on his voyage, indulged in the most cruel piracy ; he had 
captured all the ships he met with, without any regard as to what place they 
belonged to, and had thrown into the sea the crews of the allies and subjects 
of the Athenians, for whose deliverance the Spartans pretended to be 
anxious, as well as those of Athenian vessels. This barbarous mode of 
warfare was practised by the Spartans from the very beginning of the war. 
They not only captured the Athenian ships which sailed round 
Peloponnesus, but mutilated the crews, chopping off the hands of the 
sailors, and then drowned them. 


This inhuman cruelty of the Spartans excited in the minds of the Athenians 
a desire to make reprisals ; and thus it unfortunately became quite a natural 
feeling among the Athenians to devise inhuman vengeance upon the 
Mytileneans. They felt that Athens had given the Mytileneans no cause for 
revolt, that the alliance with them had been left unaltered as it had been 
before, and that if the Mytileneans had succeeded in joining the Spartans, 
they would have brought Athens into great danger, partly by their power, 
and partly by their example. It was, moreover, thought necessary to terrify 
Chios by a striking example, in order that the oligarchical party there might 
not attempt a similar undertaking. Those who did not see the necessity for 
such a measure, at least imagined that they saw it, for reasons of this kind 
are never anything else than an evil pretext. With all enticements of this 
description, the people were induced to despatch orders to the general 
Paches to avenge on the Mytileneans what the Spartans had done to the 
Athenians. He was to put to death all the men capable of bearing arms, and 
to sell women and children into slavery. 


But the minds of the Athenians were too humane for such a design to be 
entertained by them for any length of time ; and although it had been 
possible to carry out such a decree, through the existing confusion of ideas 
about morality, yet the better voice had not yet died away in their bosoms. 
The historian need not tell us that thousands could not close their eyes 
during the night in consequence of the terrible decree ; and that through fear 
lest it should be carried into effect, they assembled early in the morning, 
even before sunrise. The morning after the day on which the decree had 
been passed, all the people met earlier than usual, and demanded of the 
prytanes once more to put the question to the vote, to see whether the 
decree should be carried into effect or not. This was done, and although the 
ferocious Cleon struggled with all fury to obtain the sanction of the first 
decree, yet humanity prevailed at this second voting.’ 


It is in this debate that Cleon first appears in the pages of Thucydides ; he 
was opposed by Diodotus who, by calm logic rather than impassioned 
appeal, won the Athenians over to mercy. It is thus that Thucydides 
describes the escape of the Mytileneans : « 


” And they immediately despatched another trireme with all speed, that they 
might not find the city destroyed through the previous arrival of the first ; 
which had the start by a day and a night. The Mytilenean ambassadors 
having provided for the vessel wine and barley-cakes, and promising great 
rewards if they should arrive first, there was such haste in their course, that 
at the same time as they rowed they ate cakes kneaded with oil and wine ; 
and some slept in turn while others rowed. And as there happened to be no 
wind against them, and the former vessel did not sail in any haste on so 
horrible a business, while this hurried on in the manner described ; 
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though the other arrived so much first that Paches had read tlie decree, and 
was on the point of executing the sentence, the second came to land after it, 
and prevented the butchery. Into such imminent peril did Mytilene come. 


” The other party, whom Paches had sent off as the chief authors of the 
revolt, the Athenians put to death, according to the advice of Cleon, 
amounting to rather more than one thousand. They also dismantled the 
walls of the Mytileneans, and seized their ships, “c 


It was resolved that only the leaders of the rebellion should be taken to 
account and conveyed to Athens, but that no harm should be done to the 
other Mytileneans. The Mytileneans were, of course, obliged to deliver up 
all their ships and arms ; and their territory, with that of the other towns, 
except Methymna, made a cleruchia : that is, it was divided into equal lots, 
and given to Athenian citizens as liefs. But this was, in point of fact, 
nothing else than the imposition of a permanent land-tax upon the former 
owners; for the Athenians let out their lots to the ancient proprietors for a 
small rent. The number of rebels who were carried to Athens and executed 
there, was, indeed, very great, sadly great ; but they were real rebels, and 
their blood did not come upon the heads of the Athenians. 


In the declamations of the sophists, we hear much of the evils of the 
Athenian democracy, of the misfortunes of the most distinguished men : 
and that of Paches is regarded as one of the most conspicuous cases. The 
people, it is said, were ungrateful towards Paches, the conqueror of 
Mytilene, who had, even before that conquest, distinguished himself as a 
general ; and they now took him to account for the manner in which he had 
conducted the war ; and he, in order to escape condemnation, made away 
with himself. This story is believed to have been related by the father of all 


sophists and declaimers, Isocrates, and is mentioned also by the sophists of 
later times, and by a Roman writer on military affairs. But the true account 
may be learnt from a poem of the Greek Anthology’ where Paches is said 
to have abused his power in subduing the island : he dishonoured two noble 
ladies of Mytilene, who went to Athens to appeal to the sense of justice of 
the Athenian people. 


On that occasion the Athenians showed their true humanity, for they forgot 
how dangerous enemies the Mytileneans had been to them, and 
notwithstanding the victory of Paches, they were inexorable towards him, 
and had he not put an end to his life, he would certainly have been 
condemned and handed over to the Eleven. Of this deed the friends of 
Athens need not be ashamed. 


The conduct of the commander of the Spartan fleet, which appeared on the 
coast of Ionia, shows the Spartans in the same light in which they always 
appear, as immensely awkward and slow in all they undertook. It was in 
vain that the Corinthians and other enterprising people advised them to at- 
tack Mytilene, because the Athenians were in a newly-conquered city, and 
the appearance of a superior force of Peloponnesians would be sufficient to 
create a revolt in the city, and to crush the small force of the Athenians. But 
Alcidas, in torpid Spartan laziness, was immovable, and returned to 
Peloponnesus without undertaking or having effected anything, except that 
he received on board the suppliants who threw themselves into the sea, and 
carried on the most cruel piracy. The Spartans followed the principle of not 
punishing their generals, which was the very opposite to tliat of the 
Athenians, who often made their commanders responsible when fortune had 
been against them ; and when they had neglected an opportunity, or been 
guilty of any crime, they never escaped unpunished. ^^ 
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It was shortly after the fate of Mytilene was sealed, that Platsea fell into the 
power of ruthless Sparta, as described previously. The affair of Mytilene 


was followed by an internal war in the island of Corcyra. In describing this 
sedition Thucydides is unwontedly vivid and his final moralising upon the 
bloody event, as Grote says, ” will ever remain memorable as the work of 
an analyst and a philosopher. “« 


THUCYDIDES ACCOUNT OF THE REVOLT OF CORCYRA 


Now the forty ships of the Peloponnesians which had gone to the relief of 
the Lesbians, (and which were flying, at the time we referred to them, 
across the open sea, and were pursued by the Athenians, and caught in a 
storm off Crete, and from tliat point had been dispersed,) on reaching the 
Peloponnese, found at Cyllene thirteen ships of the Leucadians and 
Ambracians, with Brasidas, son of Tellis, who had lately arrived as 
counsellor to Alcidas. For the Laceda3monians wished, as they had failed in 
saving Lesbos, to make their fleet more numerous, and to sail to Corcyra, 
which was in a state of sedition ; as the Athenians were stationed at 
Naupactus with only twelve ships ; and in order tliat they might have the 
start of them, before any larger fleet reinforced them from Athens. So 
Brasidas and Alcidas proceeded to make preparations for these measures. 


For the Corcyrpeans began their sedition on the return home of the 
prisoners taken in the sea-fights off Epidamnus, who had been sent back by 
the Corinthians, nominally on the security of eight hundred talents given for 
them by their proxeni, but in reality, because they had consented to bring 
over Corcyra to the Corinthians. These men then were intriguing, by visits 
to each of the citizens, to cause the revolt of the city from the Athenians. On 
the arrival of a ship from Athens and another from Corinth, with envoys on 
board, and on their meeting for a conference, the Corcyrseans voted to 
continue allies of the Athenians according to their agreement, but to be on 
friendly terms with the Peloponnesians, as they had formerly been. 


Now there was one Pithias, a volunteer j\foxenus of the Athenians, and the 
leader of the popular party ; him these men brought to trial, on a charge of 
enslaving Corcyra to the Athenians. Having been acquitted, he brought to 
trial in return the five richest individuals of their party, charging them with 
cutting stakes in the ground sacred to Jupiter, and to the hero Alcinous ; the 


penalty afftxed being a stater for every stake. When they had been 
convicted, and, owing to the amount of the penalty, were sitting as 
suppliants in the temples, that they might be allowed to pay it by instal- 
ments, Pithias, who was a member of the council also, persuades that body 
to enforce the law. So when they were excluded from all hope by the 
severity of the law, and at the same time heard that Pithias was likely, while 
he was still in the council, to persuade the populace to hold as friends and 
foes the same as the Athenians did, they conspired together, and took 
daggers, and, having suddenly entered the council, assassinated Pithias and 
others, both counsellors and private persons, to the number of sixty. Some 
few, however, of the same party as Pithias, took refuge on board the 
Athenian trireme, which was still there. 


Having perpetrated this deed, and summoned the Corcyrieans to an 
assembly, they told them that this was the best thing for them, and that so 
they would be least in danger of being enslaved by the Athenians ; and they 
moved, that in future they should receive neither party, except coming ina 
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quiet manner with a single ship, but should consider a larger force as 
hostile. As they moved, so also they compelled them to adopt their motion. 
They likewise sent immediately ambassadors to Athens, to show, respecting 
what had been done, that it was for their best interests, and to prevail on the 
refugees there to adopt no measure prejudicial to them, that there might not 
be any reaction. 


On their arrival, the Athenians arrested as revolutionists both the 
ambassadors and all who were persuaded by them, and lodged them in 
custody in JEg’ma,. In the meantime, on the arrival of a Corinthian ship and 
some Lacedsemonian envoys, the dominant party of the Corcyntjans 
attacked the commonalty, and defeated them in battle. When night came on, 
the commons took refuge in the citadel, and on the eminences in the city, 
and there established themselves in a body, having possession also of the 


liyllaic harbour ; while the other party occupied the marketplace, where 
most of them dwelt, with the harbour adjoining it, looking towards the 
mainland. 


The next day they had a few skirmishes, and both parties sent about into the 
country, inviting the slaves, and offering them freedom. The greater part of 
them joined the commons as allies ; while the other party was reinforced by 
eight hundred auxiliaries from the continent. 


After the interval of a day, a battle was again fought, and the commons 
gained the victory, having the advantage both in strength of position and in 
numbers : the women also boldly assisted them, throwing at the enemy with 
the tiling from the houses, and standing the brunt of the melee beyond what 
could have been expected from their nature. About twilight the rout of the 
oligarchical party was effected ; and fearing that the commons might carry 
the arsenal at the first assault, and put them to the sword, they fired the 
houses round about the marketplace, and the lodging-houses, to stop their 
advance, sparing neither their own nor other 2:»eople’s ; so that much 
property belonging to the merchants was consumed, and the whole city was 
in danger of being destroyed, if, in addition to the fire, there had been a 
wind blowing on i<”. After ceasing from the engagement, both sides 
remained quiet, and kept guard during the night. On victory declaring for 
the commons, the Corinthian ship stole out to sea ; while the greater part of 
the auxiliaries passed over unobserved to the continent. 


The day following, Nicostratus son of Diitrephes, a general of the 
Athenians, came to their assistance from Naupactus with twelve ships and 
five hundred heavy-armed, and wished to negotiate a settlement, persuading 
them to agree with each other to bring to trial the ten chief authors of the 
sedition (who immediately fled), and for the rest to dwell in peace, having 
made an arrangement with each other, and with the Athenians, to have tlie 
same foes and friends. After effecting this he was going to sail away ; but 
the leaders of the commons urged him to leave them five of his ships, tliat 
their adversaries might be less on the move ; and they would themselves 
man and send with him an equal number of theirs. He consented to do so, 
and they proceeded to enlist their adversaries for tlie ships. They, fearing 
that they should be sent off to Athens, seated themselves as sui)pliants in 


the temple of the Dioscuri ; while Nicostratus was trying to persuade them 
to rise, and to encourage them. When he did not prevail on them, the 
commons, having armed themselves on this pretext, alleged that they had 
no good intentions, as was evident from theii-mistrust in not sailing with 
them ; and removed their arms from their liouscs, and WDnkl have 
despatched some of them whom they met with, if Nicostratus had not 
i)reventctl it. The rest, seeing what was going on, seated themselves as 
suppliants in the 
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temple of Juno, their number amounting to not less than four hundred. But 
the commons, being afraid of their making some new attempt, persuaded 
them to rise, and transferred them to the island in front of the temple, and 
provisions were sent over there for them. 


When the sedition was at this point, on the fourth or fifth day after the 
transfer of the men to the island, the ships of the Peloponnesians, three-and- 
fifty in number, came up from Cyllene, having been stationed there since 
their return from Ionia. The commander of them, as before, was Alcidas, 
Brasidas sailing with him as counsellor. After coming to anchor at Sybota, a 
port on the mainland, as soon as it was morning they sailed towards 
Corcyra. 


The Corcyrseans, being in great confusion, and alarmed both at the state of 
things in the city and at the advance of the enemy, at once proceeded to 
equip sixty vessels, and to send them out, as they were successively 
manned, against the enemy ; though the Athenians advised them to let them 
sail out first, and afterwards to follow themselves with all their ships 
together. On their vessels coming up to the enemy in this scattered manner, 
two immediately went over to them, while in others the crews were fighting 
amongst themselves, and there was no order in their measures. The 
Peloponnesians, seeing their confusion, drew up twenty of their ships 
against the Corcyraeans, and the remainder against the twelve of the 


Athenians, amongst which were the two celebrated vessels, Salaminia and 
Paralus. 


The Corcyrpeans, coming to the attack in bad order, and by few ships at a 
time, were distressed through their own arrangements ; while the Athenians, 
fearing the enemy’s numbers and the chance of their surrounding them, did 
not attack their whole fleet, or even the centre of the division oi3posed to 
themselves, but took it in flank, and sank one ship. After this, when the 
Peloponnesians had formed in a circle, they began to sail round them, and 
endeavoured to throw them into confusion. The division which was 
opposed to the Corcyrseans perceiving this, and fearing that the same thing 
might happen as had at Naupactus, advanced to their support. Thus the 
whole united fleet simultaneously attacked the Athenians, who now began 
to retire, rowing astern ; at the same time wishing the vessels of the 
Corcyreeans to retreat first, while they themselves drew off as leisurely as 
possible, and while the enemy were still ranged against them. The sea-fight 
then, having been of this character, ended at sunset. 


The Corcyreeans, fearing that the enemy, on the strength of his victory, 
might sail against the city, and either rescue the men in the island, or 
proceed to some other violent measures, carried the men over again to the 
sanctuary of Juno, and kept the city under guard. The Peloponnesians, 
however, though victorious in the engagement, did not dare to sail against 
the city, but withdrew with thirteen of the Corcyrsean vessels to the 
continent, whence they had put out. The next day they advanced none the 
more against the city, though the inhabitants were in great confusion, and 
though Brasidas, it is said, advised Alcidas to do so, but was not equal to 
him in authority ; but they landed on the promontory of Leucimne, and 
ravaged the country. 


Meanwhile, the commons of the Corcyrseans, being very much alarmed lest 
the fleet should sail against them, entered into negotiation with the 
suppliants and the rest for the preservation of the city. And some of them 
they persuaded to go on board the ships ; for, notwithstanding the general 
dismay, they still manned thirty, in expectation of the enemy’s advance 
against them. But the Peloponnesians, after ravaging the land till mid-day, 
sailed away ; and at nightfall the approach of sixty Athenian ships 
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from Leiicas was signalled to them, which the Athenians had sent with 
Eurymedon son of Thucles, as commander, on hearing of the sedition, and 
of the fleet about to go to Corey ra with Alcidas. 


The Peloponnesians then immediately proceeded homeward by night with 
all haste, passing along shore ; and having hauled their ships over the 
isthmus of Leucas, that they might not be seen doubling it, they sailed back. 
The Corcyroeans, on learning the approach of the Athenian fleet and the 
retreat of the enemy, took and brought into the city the Messenians, who 
before had been without the walls : and having ordered the ships they had 
manned to sail round into the Hyllaic harbour, while they were going round, 
they put to death any of their opponents they might have happened to seize ; 
and afterwards despatched, as they landed them from the ships, all that they 
had persuaded to go on board. They also went to the sanctuary of Juno, and 
persuaded about fifty men to take their trial, and condemned them all to 
death. The majority of the suppliants, who had not been prevailed on by 
them, when they saw what was being done, slew one another there on the 
sacred ground ; while some hanged themselves on the trees, and others 
destroyed themselves as they severally could. During seven days that 
Eurymedon stayed after his arrival with his sixty ships, the Corcyrseans 
were butchering those of their countrymen whom they thought hostile to 
them ; bringing their accusations, indeed, against those only who were for 
putting down the democracy ; but some were slain for private enmity also, 
and others for money owed them by those who had borrowed it. Every 
mode of death was thus had recourse to ; and whatever ordinarily happens 
in such a state of things, happened then, and still more. For father murdered 
son, and they were dragged out of the sanctuaries, or slain in them ; while in 
that of Bacchus some were walled up and perished. So savagely did the 
sedition proceed ; while it appeared to do so all the more from its being 
amongst the earliest. ^ 


For afterwards, even the whole of Greece, so to say, was convulsed ; 
struggles being everywhere made by the popular leaders to call in the 
Athenians, by the oligarchical party, the Lacedsemonians. Now they would 
have had no pretext for calling them in, nor have been prepared to do so, in 
time of peace. But when pressed by war, and when an alliance also was 
maintained by both parties for the injury of their opponents and for their 
own gain therefrom, occasions of inviting them were easily supplied to such 
as wished to effect any revolution. And many dreadful things befell the 
cities through this sedition, which occur, and will always do so, as long as 
human nature is the same, but in a more violent or milder form, and varying 
in their phenomena, as the several variations of circumstances may in each 
case present themselves. 


For in peace and prosperity both communities and individuals had better 
feelings, through not falling into urgent needs ; whereas war, by taking 
away the free supply of daily wants, is a violent master, and asshnilates 
most men’s tempers to their present condition. The states then were thus 
torn by sedition, and the later instances of it in any part, from having heard 
what had been done before, exhibited largely an excessive refinement of 
ideas, both in the eminent cunning of their plans, and the monstrous cruelty 
of their vengeance. The ordinary meaning of words was changed by them as 


[1 Over five hundred of the oligarchical party escaped to Mount Istone, and 
when the Athenian fleet sailed away proceeded to make frequent raids upon 
the democratic strongholds, till in 425 the Athenian fleet on the way to 
Sicily pau.scd in Corey ra and aided the people to storm Istone. The 
prisoners left to the mob were foully butchered and the oligarchical party 
annihilated. ] 
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they thought proper. For reckless daring was regarded as courage that was 
true to its friends ; prudent dehiy, as specious cowardice ; moderation, as a 
cloak for unmanliness ; being intelligent in everything, as being useful for 


nothing. Frantic violence was assigned to the manly character ; cautious 
jjlotting was considered a specious excuse for declining the contest. 


The advocate for cruel measures was always trusted ; while his opponent 
was suspected. He that plotted against another, if successful, was reckoned 
clever ; he that suspected a plot, still cleverer ; but he that forecasted for 
escaping the necessity of all such things, was regarded as one who broke up 
his party, and was afraid of his adversaries. In a word, the man was 
commended who anticipated one going to do an evil deed, or who 
persuaded to it one who had no thought of it. Moreover, kindred became a 
tie less close than party, because the latter was more ready for unscrupulous 
audacity. For such associations have nothing to do with any benefit from 
established laws, but are formed in opposition to those institutions by a 
spirit of rapacity. Again, their mutual grounds of confidence they confirmed 
not so much by any reference to the divine law as by fellowship in some act 
of lawlessness. The fair professions of their adversaries they received with a 
cautious eye to their actions, if they were stronger than themselves, and not 
with a spirit of generosity. 


To be avenged on another was deemed of greater consequence than to 
escape being first injured oneself. As for oaths, if in any case exchanged 
with a view to a reconciliation, being taken by either party with regard to 
their immediate necessity, they only held good so long as they had no 
resources from any other quarter ; but he that first, when occasion offered, 
took courage to break them, if he saw his enemy off his guard, wreaked his 
vengeance on him with greater pleasure for his confidence, than he would 
have done in an open manner ; taking into account both the safety of the 
plan, and the fact that by taking a treacherous advantage of him he also won 
a prize for cleverness. And the majority of men, when dishonest, more 
easily get the name of talented, than, when simple, that of good ; and of the 
one they are ashamed, while of the other they are proud. Now the cause of 
all these things was power pursued for the gratification of covetousness and 
ambition, and the consequent violence of parties when once engaged in 
contention. 


For the leaders in the cities, having a specious profession on each side, put 
forward, respectively, the political equality of the people, or a moderate 


aristocracy, while in word they served the common interests, in truth they 
made tliem their prizes. And while struggling by every means to obtain an 
advantage over each other, they dared and carried out the most dreadful 
deeds ; heaping on still greater vengeance, not only so far as was just and 
expedient for the state, but to the measure of what was pleasing to either 
party in each successive case : and whether by an unjust sentence of 
condemnation, or on gaining the ascendency by the strong hand, they were 
ready to glut the animosity they felt at the moment. Thus piety was in 
fashion with neither party ; but those who had the luck to effect some 
odious purpose under fair pretences were the more highly spoken of. The 
neutrals amongst the citizens were destroyed by both parties ; either 
because they did not join them in their quarrel, or for envy that they should 
SO escape. 


Thus every kind of villainy arose in Greece from these seditions. Simplicity, 
which is a very large ingredient in a noble nature, was laughed down and 
disappeared ; and mutual opposition of feeling, with a want of confidence, 
prevailed to a great extent. For there was neither promise that 
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could be depended on, nor oath that struck them with fear, to put an end to 
their strife ; but all being in their calculations more strongly inclined to 
despair of anything proving trustworthy, they looked forward to their own 
escape from suffering more easily than they could place confidence in 
arrangements with others. And the men of more homely wit, generally 
speaking, had the advantage ; for through fearing their own deficiency and 
the cleverness of their opponents, lest they might be worsted in words, and 
be first plotted against by means of the versatility of their enemy’s genius, 
they proceeded boldly to deeds. Whereas their opponents, arrogantly 
thinking that they should be aware beforehand, and that there was no need 
for their securing by action what they could by stratagem, were unguarded 
and more often ruined. 


It was in Corcyra then that most of these things were first ventured on ; both 
the deeds which men who were governed with a spirit of insolence, rather 
than of moderation, by those who afterwards afforded them an opportunity 
of vengeance, would do as the retaliating party ; or which those who wished 
to rid themselves of their accustomed poverty, and passionately desired the 
possession of their neighbours’ goods, might unjustly resolve on ; or which 
those who had begun the struggle, not from covetousness, but on a more 
equal footing, might savagely and ruthlessly proceed to, chiefly through 
being carried away by the rudeness of their anger. Thus the course of life 
being at that time thrown into confusion in the city, human nature, which is 
wont to do wrong even in spite of the laws, having then got the mastery of 
the law, gladly showed itself to be unrestrained in passion, above regard for 
justice, and an enemy to all superiority. They would not else have preferred 
vengeance to religion, and gain to innocence ; in which state envy would 
have had no power to hurt them. And so men presume in their acts of 
vengeance to be the first to violate those common laws on such questions, 
from which all have a hope secured to them of being themselves rescued 
from misfortune ; and they will not allow them to remain, in case of any 
one’s ever being in danger and in need of some of them.c 


DEMOSTHENES AND SPHACTERIA 


These massacres at Corcyra, Mytilene, Platsea, and Melos were doubly 
disastrous ; iniquity always striking back at its perpetrators, thus making 
two victims. Through such reversions to the barbarity of former days the 
sense of right, of justice will everywhere become enfeebled until it finally 
disappears. 


As though nature herself had wished to take part in the general disorder, 
earthquakes visited Attica, Eubcea, and all of Bo’ Otia, j)artieularly 
Orchomenos. Pestilence had never made its appearance in the rdoponnesus : 
now for a year it raged among the Athenians wHli terri])le mortality. Since 
its outbreak it had carried off forty-three hundred hoplites, three hundred 
horsemen, and innumerable victims among the general popuhition. This 
was the last blow fate dealt the Athenians. To api)ease the god to whom all 
pollution was an offence, they caused the island of Ai)Qlh) to be thoroughly 
purified as had already l)een done by the Pisistratithe. liirth and death being 
alike forbidden at Delos, the remains of tlie dead buried there were 
exhumed and sent elsewhere, and the sick were transported to Ilhenea, a 
neighbouring island. Finally, there were instituted in honour of Apollo 
games and horse-races which were to be celebrated every four years, the 
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Greeks as well as the Romans thinking to gain thus the protection of a god, 
whom they caused to be represented by images at these festivals. 


The lonians, excluded from the Peloponnesian solemnities, flocked to those 
of Delos, where Nicias, at the first celebration, made himself remarkable for 
the magnificence of his gifts. In one night he caused to be constructed 
between Delos and Rhenea a bridge seven hundred metres long, carpeted 
and decorated with wreaths, across which was to pass the procession of the 
dead exiled in the name of religion from the holy island (425 B.C.). 


It is a proof of the part taken by the peojDle of Athens in the great things 
accomplished by Pericles, that in the four years passed without his 
enlightened counsel, they had displayed under the double scourge of plague 
and war that steadfastness he had particularly enjoined upon them : no 
disturbances took place in the city and no pettiness of spirit was shown in 
the choice of military chiefs. In vain Cleon thundered from the tribune. Into 
the hands of none but tried generals, were they noble, rich, or friends of 
peace, like Nicias and Demosthenes, was given the command of their 
armies. At Mytilene and Corcyra those who had placed their trust in 
Lacedsemon had perished ; the destruction of Plat?ea was the only check 
received by Athens. She began to turn her gaze toward Sicily ; soon she 
sent there twenty galleys to aid the Leontini against Syracuse. Her pretext 
was community of origin with the Leontini, but in reality she wished to 
prevent the exportation of Sicilian grain into the Peloponnesus. 


Demosthenes was a true general, able and bold ; to him war was a science 
made up of difficult combinations as well as courage. Leaving to his 
colleague, Nicias, the seas near Athens he set out for western waters, to 
destroy the influence of Corinth even in the gulf that bears his name. Aided 
by the Acarnanians he had the preceding year (426) vanquished in the land- 
battle of Olpffi, by force of superior tactics, the Peloponnesians, who lost so 
many men that the general had three hundred panoplies, his share of the 
plunder, consecrated in the temple at Athens. But this Acarnanian War, 
related at such length by Thucydides, could not have very serious results. 
An audacious enterprise by Demosthenes seemed, at one moment, to have 
brought it to a close. Struck, while navigating around the Peloponnesus, by 
the advantageous position of Pylos a promontory on the coast of Messene 
which commands the present harbour of Navarino, the best seaport of the 
peninsula, left deserted by the Spartans since the Messenian War, the idea 
came to him that if he could occupy it with Messenians he would be 
“attaching a burning torch to the flank of the Peloponnesus.” He obtained 
from the people permission to act on this idea ; but when the fleet which 
had set out for Corcyra and Italy arrived at Pylos, the generals commanding 
it shrank from the project and refused to execute it. The winds interposed in 
Demosthenes’ behalf, by driving the ships on to the coast and forcing the 
Athenians to land. Once on shore the soldiers, with that industry that 
characterised the Athenians, set to work to construct walls and 


fortifications, without either tools for cutting stone or hods for carrying 
mortar. At the end of six days the rampart was about finished and 
Demosthenes, with six galleys, took up his position on the point (425). 


Sparta was with reason alarmed at this move, the place chosen by 
Demosthenes at the west of the Peloponnesus, forming an excellent station 
for hostile fleets, and from Pylos the Athenians would be able to spread 
agitation through all Messene, perhaps even to incite the helots to fresh 
revolt. The Peloponnesian army was at once recalled from Attica where it 
had only 
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arrived two weeks before, and also the fleet from Corcyra with the end in 
view of blockading Pylos by land and by sea. At the entrance to this 
harbour was an island fifteen stadia [not quite two miles] long called 
Sphacteria. The Lacedaemonians landed on this island a force of four 
hundred and twenty hoplites, and barred the channel on either side with 
vessels having their prows turned outward. Pylos had no other defence 
seaward than the difficulty of effecting a landing on her shores, but it was 
on this side that the attack began. It lasted two days and was unsuccessful. 
Brasidas, who had displayed great valour, was covered with wounds and 
lost his shield, which the waters carried over to the Athenians. There was 
still hope for the Lacedaemonians ; but at this point forty Athenian galleys 
arriving from Zacynthus, assailed their fleet and after a furious combat 
drove their ships upon the land. Thus Sphacteria was surrounded by an 
armed circle that kept close guard about her night and day. 


Sparta was thrown into consternation by the news of this defeat. Her 
population that in Lycurgus’ time numbered nine thousand was reduced in 
the year of the battle of Plataea to five thousand, which in another quarter of 
a century had dwindled to seven hundred ; hence she could not support the 
loss of the men now held under siege by the Athenians. The ephors went in 
person to Pylos to examine the condition of affairs and saw no other way to 


preserve the lives of their fellow-citizens tlian to conclude an armistice with 
the Athenian generals. It was agreed that Laconia should send ambassadors 
to Athens, and that she should immediately surrender all the vessels, sixty 
galleys, that she had in the port of Pylos ; Athens to continue the blockade 
of Sphacteria but allowing to pass in daily, two Attic phoenices of flour, two 
cotyles of wine, and a portion of meat per soldier, with half that allowance 
for the menials. 


The Lacedaemonian deputies appeared in the assembly at Athens and, 
contrary to their usual custom, delivered a long discourse offering peace in 
exchange for the Spartan prisoners and adding that the treaty once made, all 
other cities would follow their example and lay down arms. Where now 
were all the causes of complaint held against Athens at the commencement 
of the war ? The Spartans deserted their allies and the cause they had 
formerly held so just for the sake of some fellow-citizens in danger. But had 
they not also the preceding year betrayed the Ambracians after the defeat at 
Olpae ? Unfortunately Pericles was no longer there to urge upon the people 
a prudent generosity. Cleon exhorted the assembly to demand the restitution 
of the towns ceded when the Thirty Years’ Truce was concluded, and the 
deputies, unable to accept such terms, retired without hav-ing accomplished 
anything. 


The armistice ceased with their return ; but the Athenians, pretending the 
violation of certain conditions, refused to give up tlie Spartan vessels, 
which was an entirely gratuitous breach of faith since the ships were no 
longer of any use to the Spartans. Famine was the greatest danger the 
besieged had to fear; the island, thickly wooded as it was, offering peril to 
the enemy that would attempt to take it l)y force. Freedom was j)n)nused 
each helot who would carry provisions through the blockade, and many 
attempting and succeeding, the four hundred and twenty were enabled to 
hold out till the approach of winter. 


The Athenians at Pylos had also to fear for themselves the diiliculty of 
obtaining provisions through the severe season. The army already sutlered, 
and this fact became known at Athens. Cleon, wlio had rejected the 
overtures of the Lacedaemonians, laid the blame on the generals. It was 
becauae 
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of their lack of resolution, he said, that hostilities were so prolonged. In this 
he was right, the Athenians at Pylos numbering ten thousand men as against 
four hundred and twenty Spartans. Nicias, in a constant state of alarm, 
believed success even with their superior force impossible, and to silence 
the demagogue proposed to him to go himself to Sphacteria. 


Cleon hesitated, but the impatient people took the general at his word, and 
Cleon was obliged to go; promising that in twenty days all trouble would be 
at an end. In truth this was time enough to effect his purpose when he once 
seriously set to work. He first prudently requested that Demosthenes co- 
operate with him, and was wise enough to take counsel of this able man at 
every step. Shortly after his arrival at Pylos a fire lighted on Sphacteria to 
cook food and imperfectly extinguished, was fanned by a violent wind into 
a blaze that destroyed the whole forest. This accident removed the principal 
obstacle in the way of an attack. Demosthenes made the preparations aided 
by Cleon, and one night they fell upon the island with their entire force. 
Having among their troops many that were lightly armed, they were able to 
reach the highest points and from there sorely harass the Lacedaemonians 
who were unused to the methods of attack of an enemy that uttered wild 
cries and fled as soon as they had struck. The ashes of the recently 
consumed forest rose into the air and blinded the besieged men, and unable 
longer to distinguish objects they stood motion-less in one place and 
received from every side projectiles that their felt cuirasses were ill-fitted to 
turn aside. To render the combat a little less unequal they retired in a body 
to an elevated fort at the extremity of the island. This position gave them a 
decided advantage, and they were beginning to repidse their assailants when 
there aj3peared upon the rocks above them a corps of Messenians who had 
outflanked them. 


They saw the necessity of surrendering, but named a condition : that they be 
allowed to consult with the Lacedaemonians who were stationed on the 
neighbouring coast. Their compatriots replied ; ” You are free to act as you 
think best provided you incur no dishonour.” At this they laid down their 
arms and surrendered ; the course wherein dishonour formerly lay for 
Sparta apparently containing it no more. One hundred and twenty-eight 
were killed in the engagement : of the two hundred and ninety-two 
survivors one hundred and twenty belonged to the noblest families of 
Sparta. Some one praised in the hearing of one of the prisoners the courage 
of those of his companions who had been slain : ” It would be impossible,” 
he said, “to esteem the darts too highly if they are capable of distinguishing 
a brave man from a coward.” This retort was, for a Spartan, very Athenian 
in spirit. The blockade had lasted fifty-two days. 


His victory at Sphacteria raised Cleon high in the estimation of the people. 
A decree gave him the right to live in the Prytaneum at the cost of the 
republic, and to perpetuate the memory of his success a statue of Victory 
was erected on the Acropolis. Aristophanes in revenge presented six months 
later his comedy of the Knights“ in wh’ch Cleon as the ” Paphlagonian,” 
the slave who ingratiates himself with De.aos for the purpose of robbing 
him, causes blows to rain upon the faithful servants Nicias and 
Demosthenes, and finally serves up to his master the cake of Pylos that 
Demosthenes alone has prepared. We will only say in conclusion that 
though all the honour of the affair may go to Demosthenes, Cleon 
manifested in it an energy that was not without effect ; that even in the 
account of Thucydides he does not appear to have borne himself 
discreditably as captain or soldier ; and lastly, that all that he promised he 
performed. 
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The balance of power was now disturbed, fortune leaned to the side of the 
Athenians. Nevertheless, while the Lacedsemonians were taking their land- 
forces economically over into Attica from Laconia, Athens was ruining 


herself by maintaining fleets in all the seas of Greece, recruiting at heavy 
cost the rowers to man them. Her annual expenses amounted to twenty-five 
hundred talents. In 425 the reserved funds amassed by Pericles being 
exhausted, it became necessary to increase both the tribute paid her by her 
allies and the tax laid upon the revenues of her citizens. One of these 
measures was to cause disaffection later, and the other, that which weighed 
upon the rich, was to give rise to plots against the popular government, 
germs of disaster that the future was to bring to fruition. 


FURTHER ATHENIAN SUCCESSES 


The Athenians had as yet no forebodings, but applied rare vigour to the 
following up of their success. Nicias, at the head of a considerable 
armament, landed on the isthmus and defeated the Corinthians, then he 
proceeded to the capture of Methone between TrcEzen and Epidaurus on 
the peninsula, and extending towards -/gina. A garrison was left behind a 
wall that closed the isthmus, and from this post which communicated by 
fire signals with Piraeus the Athenians made frequent raids into Argolis 
(425). The following year Nicias took the island of Cythera which, situated 
near the southern coast of the Peloponnesus, offered great facility for 
making raids into that district and for waylaying ships bound there. It 
commanded, moreover, the seas of Crete and Sicily in both of which Athens 
had stationed fleets for the support of the cities at war with Syracuse. 


After having ravaged Laconia for seven days with impunity, Nicias returned 
to Thyrea in Cynuria, where the Spartans had established the \ginetans. He 
took the city despite the proximity of a Lacedaemonian army which did not 
venture to aid it, and his prisoners were sent to Athens and there put to 
death. This new-born national greatness, if such a return to savagery can 
merit the name, increased constantly in power : the foe was a criminal 
meriting punishment and his defeat equivalent to a sentence of death. In just 
this period occurred a tragedy, the story of which we would refuse to 
receive were it not for Thucydides’ direct affirmation; the massacre of two 
thousand of the bravest helots for the sole purpose of weakening the corps 
and of frightening those of their companions to whom the success of Athens 
might have given the idea of revolt. Overwhelmed by so many reverses and 
fearful of seeing war established permanently around Laconia, at Pylos, 
Cythera, and Cynuria, the Spartans shrank from further action. Whatever 
step they took might lead them into error and having never learned the 
lessons of misfortune, they remained irresolute and timid. The Athenians, 
on the contrary, were full of confidence in their good fortune. The Greeks in 
Sicily having brought their wars to a close by a general reconciliation, the 
generals sent to that country by the Athenians allowed themselves to be 
included in the treaty. On their return the people condemned two of them to 
exile and one to a heavy fine, on the pretext that they had it in their power 


to subjugate Sicily but had been bought off by presents. The Athenian 
people believed themselves to be irresistible, and iii the loftiness of their 
aspirations denied to any enterprise, whether pr?”*=c. ble or not, the 
possibility of defeat. This was the forerunner of the fatal madness that 
seized them when Alcibiades planned tlie unfortunate expedition into 
Sicily. 
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Athens was thus taking everywhere the offensive, and Sparta, paralysed, 
had entirely ceased to act ; she had recourse again to Darius, begging aid 
more insistently than ever, thus betraying the cause of all Greece and 
dimming the glory of their deeds at Thermopylse. The Athenians 
intercepted the Persian Artaphernes in Thrace. In the letter this envoy bore, 
the king set forth that not being able to grasp the meaning of the Spartans 
— no two of their envoys delivering to him the same message — he had 
thought best in order to come to a clear understanding, to send them a 
deputy. Athens at once took steps to neutralise Sparta’s measures ; perhaps 
even to supplant her in the favour of the Great King, and sent Artaphernes 
back honourably accompanied by ambassadors. From now on Greece was 
to witness the shameful spectacle offered by the descendants of the victors 
of Salamis and Plata3a bowing down to the successors of Xerxes. At 
Ephesus the embassy learnt of the death of the Great King and went no 
further ; but Athens had none the less been false, in intent if not in deed, to 
all the traditions of her past, and was to expiate her sin without delay. 


A CHECK TO ATHENS; BRASIDAS BECOMES AGGRESSIVE 


Demosthenes’ able plan had succeeded ; the Peloponnesus was encircled by 
hostile posts ; there now remained but to shut off the isthmus and imprison 
the Spartans in their retreat. One way of doing this was to occupy Megara, 
but a still better method would be to obtain an alliance with Bceotia. The 


attempt on Megara having failed, Demosthenes turned his attention to 
Boeotia. He held secret communication with the inhabitants of Chseronea, 
who promised to deliver over the city to a body of Athenians who were to 
leave Naupactus unseen, aided by the Phocians, while he himself was to 
storm Siphse on the Gulf of Crissa, the Athenian general Hippocrates being 
charged with the capture of Delium, on the Euboean side. These three 
enterprises were to be executed the same day, and if they succeeded, 
Boeotia, like the Peloponnesus, would be encircled by a hostile ring, and 
Thebes would be separated from Lacedaemon. But too many were in the 
secret to allow of its being kept, the enemy was warned and the three 
Athenian forces, failing to act in concert, lost the advantage that would have 
lain in a simultaneous attack. 


The enterprise against Siphse and Chseronea failed also and Hippocrates, 
delayed a few days in his advance, found arrayed against him in one body 
all the Boeotian forces that he and his colleagues had plotted to divide. He 
succeeded in occupying Delium and fortified the temple of Apollo found 
there. To the Boeotians it was profanation to turn a temple into a fortress, 
and this scruple was shared by many of the Athenians who entered but half- 
heartedly into the combat. A thousand hoplites with their chief perished in 
the action ; contrary to sacred usage Thebes let the bodies of the dead lie 
without sepulture seventeen days, Uixuil the taking of Delium ; holding 
them to be sacrilegious evil-doers whose wandering souls were to receive 
punishment in the infernal world. 


Socrates had taken part in this battle. In company with his friend Laches 
and some others equally brave, he had held his ground to the last, retreating 
step by step before the Theban cavalry. Simultaneously with this display of 
heroism Aristophanes was writing his comedy, the Clouds. 


Sparta possessed but one man of ability, Brasidas, who had saved Megara, 
menaced Piraeus, and almost defeated Demosthenes at Pylos. Clear-sighted 
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and brave to the point of audacity, lie possessed an additional weapon, one 
that was capable of inflicting cruel wounds, and that the Spartans had 
hitherto known little how to use, eloquence. The sea being closed to him, he 
decided that it would be possible to injure Athens seriously both in fortune 
and renown without leaving the land. The very policy she had used against 
Sparta, Pylos, Cythera, and Methone, could now be turned against her in 
Chalcidice and Thrace. At the commencement of the war she had forced 
Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, to enter her alliance and had gained the 
friendship of Sitalces the powerful king of the Odrysians, whose territory 
extended from the “gean Sea to the Danube, and from Byzantium to the 
source of the Strymon, a distance not to be covered under thirty days’ 
travel. 


At Athens’ instigation Sitalces had in 429 invaded Macedonia, but since 
then his zeal had cooled. Perdiccas, on his side, had never lost an 
opportunity of secretly injuring the Athenians. Even at this moment he was 
urging Sparta to send an expedition to Chalcidice and the coast of Thrace. 
To deprive Athens of these regions whence she obtained her timber was to 
attack her in her navy, and to carry at the same time the centre of hostilities 
towards the north, was to draw her away from the Peloponnesus which had 
lately suffered so many ills. Brasidas was charged with the enterprise, but 
Sparta refused to engage in it deeply. He raised a force of seven hundred 
helots who were armed as hoplites, to which were added a thousand 
Peloponnesians attracted by Perdiccas’ promises. This was little ; but 
Brasidas held in reserve the treacherous but magical word, Liberty, that was 
to open for him many gates. 


He took possession in this way of Acanthus, Stagira, and Amphipolis itself 
fell into his power, he having entered one of its suburbs by stealth, and won 
over all the inhabitants by the generosity of his conditions. Amphipolitans 
and Athenians alike he permitted to remain with retention of all their rights 
and property ; he also accorded to those who wished to leave, five days in 
which to carry away all their belongings. Not for an age had war been 
carried on with such humanity, and it was a Spartan who was setting the 
example ! We must also note the lack of eagerness shown by Athens’ allies 
to cast off her yoke which, viewed in the light of facts, takes on an aspect 
much less odious than that in which it is represented by rhetoricians. 


THE BANISHMENT OF THUCYDIDES 


The approach of so active an enemy as Brasidas, and the blows he had 
dealt, should have led the Athenian generals in that region to concentrate 
their forces on the continent not far from Amphipolis, which was Athens’ 
principal stronghold on that side. One of these commanders had gone with 
seven galleys to Thasos, where there was no need of his presence, the island 
being secure from menace. Though too late to save Amphipolis he arrived 
in time to save the port, Eion. At the suggestion of Cleon the peoj)le 
punished this act of negligence by a twenty years’ sentence of exile. It is to 
this sentence that posterity owes a masterwork in which vigorous thoughts 
are expressed in a style of great conciseness, the exiled one being 
Thucydides, who employed his leisure in writing the history of the 
Peloi)oiuiesian War. The real culprit was Eucles, the commander of 
Amphipolis, who had allowed himself to be taken by surprise. 


In according liberty to the towns he took, Brasidas deprived Athens of 
many subjects without bestowing any on Lacediemonia who had no desire 
for 
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conquest in such distant regions ; hence the success of the adventurous 
general astonished Greece without arousing great enthusiasm in Sparta ; 
neither did it cause much vexation at Athens after the first outburst of anger 
to which Thucydides fell a victim. Deprived of a few cities of importance, 
Athens retained her island empire ; the loss of Amphipolis being her most 
serious reverse. 


King Plistoanax, exiled in 445 from Sparta for having lent ear to the 
propositions of Pericles, had taken refuge on Mount Lycseus in Arcadia 
near the temple of Zeus, and had dwelt there nineteen years. The partisans 
of peace recalled the exile, who returned to his native land filled with the 


determination to end the war. Neither was Athens, for the moment, in a 
bellicose mood. 


A TRUCE declared; TWO TREATIES OF PEACE 


Her desire to reduce expenses and Sparta’s to recover captives that 
belonged to her most influential families brought about, in fact, a sort of 
union between the two nations. In March, 423, a truce of one year was 
declared, the conditions being that each side should retain all its 
possessions. The population forming the Peloponnesian league were 
authorised to navigate the waters surrounding their own coasts and those of 
their allies, but they were forbidden the use of war-galleys. The signers of 
the treaty must guarantee to all free access to the temple and oracle of 
Pythian Apollo, must harbour no refugees, free or slave, must protect all 
heralds and deputies journeying by land or sea, must, in a word, aid by 
every means in their power the conclusion of permanent peace. 


While the treaty was being concluded at Athens, Brasidas entered Scione, 
on the peninsula of Pallene where he was received with open arms, the 
inhabitants decreeing him a golden crown, and binding his head with fillets 
as though he had been a victorious athlete. This victory being achieved two 
days after the conclusion of peace, the conquered territory ought to have 
been given back ; this Sparta refused to do and hostilities broke out again. 
Nicias, arriving with a considerable force, took Scione, then Mende, which 
was delivered over to him by the people, and persuaded Perdiccas to ally 
himself again with Athens. Brasidas failed in an enterprise against Potidaea. 
The following year Cleon was named general. He urged Athens and with 
reason to repeat against Potidaea the vigour of her action at Pylos, it being 
necessary to check the advance of Brasidas. He first seized Torone and 
Galepsus, then established himself at Eion to await the auxiliaries that were 
on their way to him from Thrace and Macedonia. But his soldiers carried 
him along with them in a rush to Amphipolis, where Brasidas was 
stationed. This latter took advantage of a false move on the part of the 
Athenians to attack them by surprise, and won a victory that cost him his 
life. Cleon also fell in this action. In the account of Thucydides Cleon was 
one of the first to seek flight, but according to Diodorus he died bravely. 


Brasidas, mourned by all his allies who took part, fully armed, in his funeral 
procession, was interred with the ceremonies accorded to one of the ancient 
heroes. His tomb was enclosed within a consecrated circle and in his honour 
were instituted annual games and sacrifices (422). 


The death of these two men facilitated the conclusion of peace ; Brasidas by 
his activity and success, Cleon by his discourses having been for long 
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the chief sustainers of war. Athens, which had experienced a serious check, 
lost confidence, as did also Sparta, the victory of Amphipolis having been 
gained not by her native troops but by a body of mercenaries upon whom 
no reliance could be placed; the war she had lightly undertaken against 
Athens had lasted ten years, with the menace of another contest in the near 
future; the Thirty Years’ Truce concluded with the Argives was on the point 
of expiring, and lastly her naval ports were still in the hands of the enemy 
and her citizens were still held captive. In both cities the balance of 
influence was on the side of the peace partisans, prudent Nicias in Athens, 
and the easy-going Plistoanax in Lacedaemon. There were two treaties of 
peace which were finally concluded in 421. 


The first treaty guaranteed to the Greeks, according to usage, the right to 
offer sacrifices at Delphi, to consult its oracle and to attend its festivals. It 
was agreed that each side should restore the cities taken in war ; Thebes 
alone was to be allowed to retain Platsea, in exchange for which the 
Athenians would keep Nissea in the Megarid, and Anactorium and Sollium 
in Acarnania. It was stipulated that ” what was decreed for the majority of 
the allies should bind them all, unless hindrances should occur on the part 
of the gods and heroes.” All the allies save Corinth, Megara, and the Eleans, 
accepted these conditions. It was finally decided that peace should be 
ratified by an oath renewed each year and inscribed upon the columns of 
Olympia and Delphi, of the temple of Poseidon on the isthmus, in the 
citadel at Athens, and the Amyclteum at Sparta. 


One of the articles of the treaty read that prisoners should be restored on 
both sides. When those of Sphacteria arrived, they were degraded from their 
rights as citizens, that the stain on Spartan courage might be removed by 
showing that Lacedaemon recognised no compromise with duty, even in the 
face of death. It is true that shortly after, these same citizens were reinstated 
in their former position. 


The first of these treaties which brought temporary cessation to the ills the 
people had suffered for the last ten years, bore the name of the honourable 
man who had been instrumental in having it drawn, Nicias. Who had 
profited by all the blood that had been shed ? Sparta had increased neither 
in strength nor in glory, while Greece simply retained her original empire, 
her people not for a moment renouncing the hatred that had armed them 
against each other. No side had gained, and civilisation had lost what ten 
years of peace would have added to the brilliancy of the Age of Pericles.e 


CHAPTER XXXIV. THE RISE OF ALCIBIADES 


Thucydides remarks that after the Peace of Nicias, there was but one of the 
predictions current at the commencement of the Peloponnesian War that 
was reputed to have received its fulfihnent : it was the one which declared 
that the war would last three times nine years. There were indeed three acts 
in this war ; we have seen the first : the second was the uneasy truce which 
extends from 421 to 413 when, though there was no general war, war was 
everywhere. The last, from 413 to 404, includes the catastrophe and the 
train of circumstances which brought it about. 


The first period is filled with Pericles ; his policy survives him, and in spite 
of Cleon his spirit governs Athens ; the second and third are entirely taken 
up by Alcibiades, his passions, his services, and his crimes. 


Alcibiades whose descent was derived from Ajax, was connected on his 
mother’s side with the Alcmseonids. The death of his father Clinias, killed 
at Coronea, left him to the guardianship of his relatives, Pericles and 


Ariphron, who, on his attaining his majority, handed him over one of the 
great fortunes in Athens. With wealth and noble blood, he joined that 
beauty which in the estimation of this artist-people added to the brilliance 
of talents and virtue on the brows of Sophocles and Pericles, and always 
seemed a gift of the gods, even on the features of an athlete. Parasites, 
flatterers, all who are attracted by fortune, grace, and boldness, thronged 
round the footsteps of this rich and witty young man, who had become what 
in Athens was a power, namely the ruler of fashion. Accustomed in the 
midst of this train to find himself applauded for his wild actions, Alcibiades 
dared everything, and all with impunity. The force and flexibility of his 
temperament rendered him capable of vice and virtue, abstinence and 
debauchery, according to the hour, the day, or the place. In the city of 
Lycurgus there was no Spartan more harsh towards his body ; in Asia he 
outdid the satraps in luxury and self-indulgence. But his audacity and his 
indomitable petulance compromised the long meditated plans of his 
ambition for the sake of a jest or an orgy. Lively and diverse passions 
carried him now in one direction, now in another, and always to excess, 
while in the stormy versatility of his character he did not find the curb 
which might have restrained him, namely, the sense of right and duty. 


One day he was to be seen with Socrates, welcoming with avidity the noble 
lessons of the philosopher, and weeping with admiration and enthusiasm ; 
but on the morrow he would be crossing the agora with a trailing robe and 
indolent, dissolute mien, and would go with his too complacent friends to 
plunge into shameful pleasures. Yet the sage contended for him, and 
sometimes with success, against the crowd of his corruptors. In the 
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early wars they shared the same tent. Socrates saved Alcibiades at Potidsea, 
and at Delium Alcibiades protected the retreat of Socrates. 


From his childhood he exhibited the half heroic, half savage nature of his 
mind. He was playing at dice on the public way when a chariot approached 
; he told the charioteer to wait ; the latter paid no heed and continued to 
advance ; Alcibiades flung himself across the road and called out, ” Now 
pass if you dare.” He was wrestling with one of his comrades and not being 
the strongest, he bit the arm of his adversary. “You bite like a woman.” ” 
No, but like a lion,” he answered. He had caused a Cupid throwing a 
thunderbolt to be engraved on his shield. 


He had a superb dog which had cost him more than seven thousand 
drachmse. When all the town had admired it he cut off its tail, its finest 
ornament, that it might be talked of still more. ” Whilst the Athenians are 
interested in my dog,” he said, ” they will say nothing worse concerning 
me.” One day he was passing in the public square ; the assembly was 
tumultuous and he inquired the cause ; he was told that a distribution of 
money was on hand ; he advanced and threw some himself amid the 
applause of the crowd : but according to the fashion among the exquisites of 
the day he was carrying a pet quail under his mantle : the terrified bird 
escaped and all the people ran, shouting, after it, that they might bring it 
back to its master. Alcibiades and the people of Athens were made to 
understand one another. ” They detest him,” said Aristophanes, ” need him 
and cannot do without him.” 


One day he laid a wager to give a blow in the open street to Hipponicus, 
one of the most eminent men in the town ; he won his bet, but the next day 
he presented himself at the house of the man he had so grossly insulted, 
removed his garments and offered himself to receive the chastisement he 
had deserved. He had married Hipparete, a woman of much virtue, and 
responded to her eager affection only by outrageous conduct. After long 
endurance shj determined to lay a petition for divorce before the archon. 
Alcibiades, hearing this, hurried to the magistrate’s house and under the 
eyes of a cheering crowd carried off his wife in his arms across the public 
square, she not daring to resist ; and brought her back to his house where 
she remained, well-pleased with this tender violence. 


Alcibiades treated Athens as he did Hipponicus and Hipparete, and Athens, 
like Hipparete and Hipponicus, often forgave this medley of faults and 
amiable qualities in which there was always something of that wit and 
audacity which the Athenians prized above everything. His audacity indeed 
made sport alike of justice and religion. He may be excused for beating a 
teacher in whose school he had not found the Iliad : but at the Dioni/sia he 
struck one of his adversaries, in the very middle of the spectacle, regardless 
of the solemnity ; and at another time, in order the better to celebrate a 
festival, he carried off the sacred vessel which was required at that very 
moment for a public and religious service. A painter having refused to work 
for him he kept him prisoner until he had finished decorating his house, but 
dismissed him loaded with presents. On one occasion when a poet was 
pursued by justice, he tore the act of indictment from the public archives. In 
a republic these actions were not very republican. But all (i reece had such a 
weakness for Alcibiades ! At Olympia he had seven chariots competing at 
once, thus eclipsing the magnificence of the kings of Syracuse and Gyrene ; 
and he carried off two ])rizes in the same race, while another of his chariots 
came in fourth. Euripides sang of his victory and cities joined together to 
celebrate it. The Ephesians erected him a magnificent pavilion; 
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the men of Chios fed his horses and provided him with a great number of 
victims ; the Lesbians gave him wine and the whole assembly of Olympia 
took their seats at festive tables to which a private individual had invited 
them. Posterity, less indulgent than contemj/oraries, whilst recognising the 
eminent qualities of the man, will condemii the bad policy which made the 
expedition to Sicily, and the bad citizen who so many times gave the 
scandalous example of violating the laws and who dared to arm against his 
own country, to raise his hand against his mother. Alcibiades will remain 
the type of the most brilliant, but the most immoral and consequently the 
most dangerous citizen of a republic. 


In spite of his birth which classed him among the Eupatrids, Alcibiades, 
like Pericles, went over to the side of the people, and made himself the 


adversary of a man very different from himself, the superstitious Nicias, 
who was also a noble, rich and tried by long services. But Alcibiades had 
the advantage of him in audacity, fascination, and eloquence. Demosthenes 
regards him as the first orator of his time ; not that he had a great flow of 
language ; on the contrary, as his phrases did not come quickly enough, he 
frequently repeated the last words of his sentences ; but the force and 
elegance of his speech and a certain lisp which was not displeasing, 
rendered him irresistible. His first political act was an unwelcome measure. 
He suggested an increase of the tribute of the allies, an imprudence which 
Pericles would not have committed. But Alcibiades had different schemes 
and different doctrines. He believed in the right of might and he made use 
of it; he looked forward to gigantic enterprises and he prepared the 
necessary Means in advance. His inaction began to weigh on him. He was 
thirty-one years old and had as yet done nothing ; so he bestirred himself 
considerably on the occasion of the treaty of 421. He would have liked to 
supplant Nicias and win the honour of the peace for himself. His flatteries 


to the prisoners of Sphacteria met with no success ; the Spartans relied more 
on the old general, and Alcibiades bore them a grudge in consequence. 


There was no lack of men opposed to this treaty. It was signed amidst the 
applause of the old, the rich, and the cultivators, but in it Athens, through 
Nicias’ fault, had allowed herself to be ignominiously tricked. The 
merchants who during the war had seen the sea closed to their rivals and 
open to their own vessels, the sailors, the soldiers, and all the people of the 
Pirffius who lived on their pay or their booty, formed a numerous party. 
Alcibiades constituted himself its chief. The warlike spirit which was to 
disappear only with Greece itself soon gave him allies from outside. 


What Sparta and Athens were doing on a large scale was being done by 
other towns on a small one. Strong or weak, obscure or illustrious, all had 
the same ambition : all desired subjects. The Eleans had subdued the 
Lepreatse, Mantinea and the towns in her neighbourhood ; Thebes had 
knocked down the walls of Thespice in order to keep that town at her mercy 
; and Argos had transferred within her own walls the inhabitants of several 
townships of Argos, though in doing so she granted them civil rights. Sparta 
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watched with annoyance this movement for the concentration of lesser 
cities round more powerful ones. She proclaimed the independence of the 
Le-preatge, and secretly encouraged the defection of the subjects of 
Mantinea and the hatred of Epidaurus against Argos. But since Sphacteria 
she had lost her prestige. At Corinth, at Megara, in Boeotia, it was openly 
said that she had basely sacrificed the interests of her allies ; indignation 
was especially felt at her alliance with Athens. The Peloponnesian league 
was in fact dissolved; one people dreamed of reconstituting it for their own 
advantage. 


The repose and prosperity of Argos in the midst of the general conflict had 
increased her resources and her liberal policy towards the towns of the 
district had augmented her strength. But the newcomers were a powerful 
reinforcement to the democratic party whose influence impelled Argos on a 
line of policy opposed to that of the Si/artans. This town therefore might 
and wished to become the centre of an anti-Lacedaemonian league. ^Nlanti- 
nea, where the democracy predominated ; the Eleans, who had been 
offended by Lacedsemon ; Corinth, which, by the treaty of Nicias, lost two 
important towns in Acarnania, were ready to join their grudges and their 
forces. The Argives skilfully seized the opportunity ; twelve deputies were 
sent to all the Greek cities which desired to form a confederation from 
which the two cities which were equally menacing to the common liberty, 
namely Sparta and Athens, should be excluded. But an agreement could not 
be arrived at. A league of the northern states was thus rendered abortive ; 
nothing could yet be done without Sparta or Athens. 


Between these two towns there were many grounds for discontent. The lot 
had decided that Sparta should be the first to make the restitutions agreed 
on at the treaty of 421. For Athens the most valuable of these restitutions 


was that of Amphipolis and the towns of Chalcidice. Sparta withdrew her 
garrisons but did not restore the towns ; and yet Nicias, deceived by the 
ephors, led the people to commit the mistake of not keeping the pledges 
which they had in their possession until Lacedcemon should have put an 
end to her bad faith. Sparta had negotiated for all her allies ; and the most 
powerful were refusing to observe her engagements. The Boeotians restored 
Panactum, but kept the Athenian prisoners and only agreed to a truce of ten 
days. Athens, which had thought to win peace, was, ten days later, again at 
war with the Boeotians and uninterruptedly with Chalcidice. As regards the 
latter she had just given a terrible example of her anger. The whole male 
population of Scione had been put to death as a punishment for its recent 
revolt, in virtue of a decree of the people which the generals had carried 
with them. 


All this furnished material which Alcibiades might work up into a war. 
First, he prevented the Athenians from evacuating Pylos. The helots and 
Messenians were simply withdrawn thence at the instance of Lacediomon 
and were transported to Cephallenia. Then, warned by his friends at Argos 
that Sparta was seeking to draw that city into her alliance, he answered that 
Athens herself was quite ready to join the Argives. Atliens at once 
concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with the Argives, the 
Mantineans and the Eleans. In the ardour of hatred against Sparta it was 
agreed that the alliance should last a hundred years ; a long period for sueli 
spirits (420). We here remark a new and important point; it is that the 
alliance was concluded on a perfect footing of equality. The coniniand of 
the allied troops was to belong to the people which should demand aid and 
on whose territory war should be made. 
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The neutrality of the Argolid and of the centre of the Peloponnesus had 
hitherto preserved Lacedsemon from a continental invasion. War, after hav- 
ing long hovered on the outskirts of the peninsula, had not ventured, within 
the last few years, to do more than lay hold of certain points on the coasts to 


the west, south, and east, which were quite remote from Sparta, at Pylos, 
Cythera, and Methone. But now the Argives, the Mantineans and the Eleans 
were about to introduce it into the heart of the Peloponnesus, to bring it in 
the very face of the helots. Sparta became once more the patient, deliberate 
city of former days, even to the point of submitting to outrageous insults. 
On account of the despatch of the helots to Lepreum during the sacred 
truce, the Eleans had condemned the Lacedaemonians to a fine of two 
thousand minge, and on their refusal to pay had excluded them by decree 
from the Olympic games. A Spartan of distinction, named Lichas, had 
however a chariot competing in the same race in which Alcibiades had 
displayed so much magnificence and obtained wreaths. When the judges 
learnt his name they had him ignominiously driven away with blows. Sparta 
did not avenge this outrage ; she had ceased to believe in herself. At last 
Alcibiades passed over into the Peloponnesus with a few troops. 


At Argos he persuaded the people to seize a port on the Saronic Gulf from 
the Epidaurians ; from thence the Argives might the more easily receive 
succours from Athens which was in possession of “gina opposite 
Epidaurus. But the Lacedaemonians sent this town three hundred hoplites 
who arrived by sea and repelled all attacks. At this news the Athenians 
wrote at the base of the column on which the treaty liad been engraved, that 
Sparta had violated the peace, and the war began (419). 


It was in vain that Aristophanes produced about this time his comedy 
entitled the Peace’ resuming the theme he had taken up seven years before 
in the Acharnians. It was to no purpose that he personified War as a giant 
who crushes the towns in a mortar, using the generals for his pestles, and 
showed that with the return of Peace, drawn at last from the cavern in which 
she has been captive for thirteen years, banquets and feasts will 
recommence, the whole town will be given up to joy, and the armourers 
only will be in despair ; he persuaded no one, not even the judges of the 
competition, who refused him the first prize. 


The Lacedaemonians, under the command of Agis, entered the Argolid with 
the contingents of Boeotia, Megara, Corinth, Phlius, Pellene, and Tegea. 
The Argive general, cut off from the town by a clever manoeuvre, proposed 
a truce which Agis accepted. This was not what was desired by the 


Athenians, who arrived shortly after, to the number of a thousand hoplites 
and three hundred horsemen ; Alcibiades spoke in presence of the people of 
Argos and prevailed with them : the truce was broken, a march was made 
on Orchomenos and it was taken. The blame of the rupture fell on Agis. 
The Spartans, angry at his having given their enemies time to make this 
conquest, wished first to demolish his house and condemn him to a fine of a 
hundred thousand drachmae ; his prayers won his pardon ; but it was 
determined that in future the kings of Sparta should be assisted in the war 
by a council of ten Spartans. 


To repair his mistake, Agis went in search of the allies ; he encountered 
them near Mantinea. “The two armies,” says Thucydides, “advanced 
against each other ; the Argives with impetuosity, the Lacedaemonians 
slowly and, according to their custom, to the sound of a great number of 
pipes which beat time and kept them in line.” The Lacedaemonian left was 
driven in, but the right, commanded by the king, retrieved the fight and 
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carried the day (418). This battle, which cost the allies eleven hundred men 
and the Spartans about three hundred, is regarded by Thucydides as the 
most important which the Greeks had fought for a long time. It restored the 
reputation of Sparta in the Peloponnesus, and in Argos the preponderance of 
the wealthy who suppressed the popular commune, put its leaders to death 
and made an alliance with Lacediemon. 


This treaty broke up the confederation recently agreed on with Athens, Elis, 
and Mantinea. The last-named town even thought itself sufficiently 
endangered by the defection of Argos to consent to descend once more to 
the rank of an ally of the Spartans. A treaty, dictated by the latter, decreed 
that all the states, great and small, should be free and should keep their 
national laws with their independence. Sparta desired nothing but divisions 
and weakness round her. To the policy of concentration advocated by 
Athens, she opposed the policy of isolation which was to put all Greece at 
her feet, but would also afterwards place her, with Sparta herself, at the feet 
of Macedonia and of the Romans (417). 


The victor}’- of Agis was that of the oligarchy. At Sicyon, in Achaia, it 
again raised its head or established itself more firmly. We have just seen 
how it resumed power in Argos. But in that town, if we are to believe 
Pausanias, a crime analogous to those which founded the liberties of the 
people in Rome brought about the fall of the tyrants three months later. 
Expelled by an insurrection, the chief citizens retired to Sparta, whilst the 
people appealed to the Athenians, and men, women, and children laboured 
to join Argos with the sea by means of long walls. Alcibiades hurried 
thither with masons and carpenters to aid in the work ; but the 
Lacedtemonians, under the guidance of the exiles, dispersed the workers. 
Argos, exhausted by these cruel discords, did not recover herself ; and with 


her fell that idea of a league of secondary states which might perhaps have 
spared Greece many mipfortunes by imposing peace and a certain caution 
on the two great states (417). 


The Athenians, who were acting weakly in Chalcidice, had recently lost two 
towns there and had seen the king of Macedon withdraw from their alliance 
; they resolved to avenge themselves for all their embarrassments on the 
Dorian island of Melos, which was insulting their maritime empire by its 
independence. At Naxos and Samos they had shown themselves merciful, 
because they were amongst the lonians where they could reckon on a 
democratic party ; at Melos, an outpost of the Dorians in the Chctan Sea, 
they were implacable because the blow struck at these islanders, faithful to 
their metropolis, was to find a mournful echo in Lacedicmon. A squadron 
of thirty-eight galleys summoned tlie town to submit, and on its refusal an 
army besieged it, took it, and exterminated all the adult male population. 
The women and children were sold (41(j). Before the attack a conference 
had taken place with the Melians. 


” In order to obtain the best possible result for our negotiations,” said the 
Athenians, ” let us start from a principle with which boih sides shall be 
really satisfied, a principle which we know well and would employ with 
people who are as well acquainted with it as we are : it is that business 
between men is regulated by the laws of justice when an oqwA nei-i’ssity 
obliges them to submit to it ; but that those who have the advantage in 
strength do all that is in their power and that it is the part of the weak to 
yield,” and further : ” nor do we fear that the divine protection will forsake 
us. In our principles and in our actions we neither depart from the idea 
which men have conceived of the Divinity nor from the line of conduct 
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which they preserve amongst themselves. We believe, according to the 
received opinion, that the gods, and we know very well that men, by a 
necessity of nature, dominate wherever they have force. This is not a law 
that we have made ; it is not we who have first applied it ; we profit by it 
and shall transmit it to times to come ; you yourselves, with the power 
which we enjoy, would follow the same course.” 


The theory of force has rarely been so distinctly expressed. The reputation 
of the Athenians has suffered by it, without their having derived the 
slightest profit from this evil deed. But let us observe, even while we think 
with horror of the sanguinary act performed at Melos, that the practice, if 
not the theory of this right of the strongest is a very old one ; it is the 
principle on which the whole of antiquity is based ; it is nothing but the 
famous law, salus populi suprema lex, so many times evoked to justify 
odious enterprises or iniquitous cruelties ; and it must be acknowledged 
with sadness that in all times and in almost all places men have thought 
with Euripides, ” that wisdom and glory are : to hold a victorious hand over 
the head of one’s enemies.” Force is as old as the world, it is right which 
emerges slowly : can we believe that its reign will not come ? 


The Dorian colonists of Melos had counted on the support of Sparta. ” She 
will abandon you,” the Athenians had answered ; and the prudent city 
which, for its part regarded all things from the point of view of utility, had 
sent neither ship nor soldier. This inertia inflated the hopes of Athens : she 
believed that the moment had come for annexing to her empire the great 
island of the West where internal divisions had roused in several cities the 
desire for foreign protection. & 


Fkoii a Gkkek Vase 


CHAPTER XXXV. THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION 


The largest island in the Mediterranean, Sicily has been a stepping-stone 
between African, Asiatic, and European nations. Freeman e has compared it 
with Great Britain in its “geographical and historical position.” Its original 
inhabitants seem to have been the Sicans who were invaded first by the 
Elymians and then by the Sicels. Relations with Sicily were begun as early 
as the Mycenaean age, and jars of ^gean ware have been unearthed in the 
tombs of Syracuse. The Phoenicians established factories and trading places 
in Sicily, and then came the Greeks overflowing the island and founding 
many a city and stronghold. As we have seen in a previous chapter, Sicily 
became one of the earliest and most important of the Greek colonies. 


SICILIAN HISTORY 


The African city of Carthage, which we think of chiefly along with Roman 
history, early took up the grievances of the Phoenicians against the Greeks. 
In the sixth century B.C., various settlements had fallen by the ears with 
one another. About 580 B.C. the Greek adventurer Peutathlus threatened the 
Phoenician settlements, but was defeated and shiin. Carthage, however, was 
awakened to the danger from Greek land-hunger, and about 560 B.C. sent 
an expedition under Malchus, who gave a severe check to Greek 
encroachment and an encouragement to Carthaginian ambition. Finally’ by 
480 B.C., the Carthaginians were ready to combine with the Persians 
against Greek prosperity and independence. While Xerxes assailed the 
mother-country, Carthage by agreement sent an enormous expedition 
against the Sicilian Greeks. Their general was Hamilcar, and the nuig- 
nificence of his host has been as splendidly exaggerated as tliat of Xerxes. 
His success was equal to that of the Persian, except that Xerxes escaped 
alive, while Hamilcar perished. 


The chief instruments of the Sicilian victory were tlio tyrants wlio had 
gathered to themselves supreme power in their own cities or groups of cities 
as the tyrants of the motlier-country had previously done. In Sicily there 
were four powerful masters of four cliief cities : Anaxilaus of Rhegium in 
Italy, who crossing the straits, took possession of Zanclo ; his father-in- law 
Terillus of Himera ; Gelo of Syracuse and his father-in-law, Theron of 
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Acragas. It was a quarrel between Theron and Terillus that gave the 
Carthaginians their immediate excuse for invading Sicily. Terillus being 


thwarted by Theron played a treacherous part like that of Hippias, and beo- 
o-ed the Persians to attack Acragas. Terillus called in Carthage to his aid ao- 
ainst Theron. There is a tradition that the defeat of the Carthaginians 
happened on the same day as the battle of Salamis. Such traditions are 
always subject to scepticism, and yet the coincidence of Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg in American history is hardly more incredible. 


Theron had called on Gelo to aid him in expelling the Carthaginians, and 
Gelo had won the greater glory. He died two years later leaving his younger 
brother Hiero to succeed him. It was Hiero’s privilege to thwart the 
ambition of the Etruscans as his elder brother had foiled t’ arthage. The 
naval battle of Cyme was the brilliant victory which led Pindar to write one 
of his loftiest songs. He and Simonides, jEschylus, and Bacchylides, were 
all received with honour at the opulent court of Hiero. The glitter of court 
life, however, was small compensation for the tyranny of the various 
despots of Sicily. Their ambitions clashed at the least pretext, always at the 
cost of the blood of their subjects. They had a curious way of deport-ing the 
inhabitants of an entire city to some other place to suit their own whims. 
And gradually time took its revenge upon them. Theron left as his heir a 
weak son, Thrasydpeus who went to battle with Hiero, and, losing the 
battle, lost also his prestige and his power, for the cities Himera and 
Acragas formed themselves into democracies. Five years later, in 467 B.C., 
Hiero died, and his tyranny fell to his brother Thrasybulus whose 
bloodthirsty and tax-hungry cruelties aroused a revolution. He was besieged 
in Syracuse, compelled to surrender and sent into exile. 


Life in Sicily is not to this day so quiet as in certain other portions of the 
globe, and it was inevitable in the change from despotism to democracy that 
there should be much friction and bloodshed, but the cities lost none of the 
prosperity they had acquired under the tyrants. Syracuse continued to be the 
principal city and power in the island ; Agrigentum, as the Romans named 
Acragas, being the second in power. 


Now a new source of danger appeared, this time not from a foreign 
invasion, or from the ambition of such pretenders as had tried to re-establish 
the power of Gelo. The new threat came from a racial jealousy. The old 
inhabitants, the Sicels, who had been crowded into the interior, gave birth to 


a Napoleonic ambition. A young man named Ducetius who first appeared in 
461, having fed upon certain small successes in acquiring power, showed 
his ingenuity in 453 by forming a federation of Sicel towns with himself as 
prince. He seized an early opportunity to assail tlie Greeks, and justified the 
fidelity of the Sicels by capturing the towns of Morgantium, .yEtna, and the 
Acragantine stronghold of Motya, building a new city — Palice. He now 
became important enough to merit the anger of Syracuse, and a large force 
from Syracuse and Agrigentum marched against him. The toy Napoleon 
met his little Waterloo. His partisans deserted him and he found himself 
alone. A desperate resolve occurred to him as the only means of saving his 
life. He rode by night to the gates of Syracuse, entered the city secretly, and 
sat himself down before the altar in the market place. He was soon 
surrounded by a crowd who had too keen a sense of the dramatic not to 
forgive him and let him off with the easy exile to Corinth. From this Elba 
this Napoleon soon emerged. He violated his parole laying the blame on an 
oracle, and took a body of colonists to Sicily where he founded the city of 
Calacta (or Kale Akte). He began gradually to reach out for 
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more power, but his death in 440 ended his schemes and left his federation 
as a prize for Syracuse. 


While Syracuse was beginning to plume itself upon its leadership and to 
dream of more definite control, the city of Athens was building an empire, 
not over one island but many. It was only natural that she should wish to 
stand well with the rich cities of Sicily. At first there could hardly have been 
any thought of conquest, and Grote/ points out that Plutarch is mistaken and 
is contradicted by Thucydides, when he implies that even as late as the 
quarrel between Corinth and Corcyra, the Athenians had thought of 
dominion over Sicily. Professor Bury </ however sees a distinct desire to 
have influence, if not conquest, from a very early day. He says : 


” During the fifth century the eyes of Athenian statesmen often wandered to 
western Greece beyond the seas. “We can surprise some oblique glances, as 
early as the days of Themistocles ; and we have seen how under Pericles a 
western policy definitely began. An alliance was formed with the Elymian 
town of Segesta, and subsequently treaties of alliance (the stone records are 
still partly preserved) were concluded with Leontini and Rhegium. One 
general object of Athens was to support the Ionian cities against the Dorian, 
which were predominant in number and power, and especially against 
Syracuse, the daughter and friend of Corinth. The same purpose of 
counteracting the Dorian predominance may be detected in the foundation 
of Thurii. But Thurii did not effect this purpose. The colonists were a mixed 
body ; other than Athenian elements gained the upper hand; and, in the end, 
Thurii became rather a Dorian centre and was no support to Athens. It is to 
be observed that at the time of the foundation of Thurii, and for nigh thirty 
years more, Athens is seeking merely influence in the west, she has no 
thought of dominion. The growth of her connection with Italian and Sicilian 
affairs was forced upon her by the conditions of commerce and the rivalry 
of Corinth.” Auolph Holm‘ is equally positive in accusing the Athenians of 
an early desire to obtain a footing in Sicily. 


The outbreak of the Peloponnesian War in 431 B.C. found Sicily in a high 
state of prosperity, political equality, and intellectual health. According as 
the various cities had been founded by Dorian or Ionian colonists their 
family prejudices inclined them towards Sparta or Athens. The war in fact, 
according to Miiller,“ was called by the oracles, the Doric War. The 
preponderance in Sicily was largely toward Sparta and Corinth, for Corinth 
had been the mother-city to Syracuse. Grote/ thus discusses the feelings of 
the various cities at this time : 


” In that struggle the Italian and Sicilian Greeks had no direct concern, nor 
anything to fear from the ambition of Athens ; who, though she had 
founded Thurii in 443 B.C., appears never to have aimed at any political 
ascendency even over that town — much less anywhere else on the coast. 
But the Sicilian Greeks, though forming a system apart in their own island, 
from which it suited the dominant policy of Syracuse to exclude all foreign 
interference, were yet connected by sympathy, and one side even by 
alliances, with the two main streams of Hellenic politics. Among the allies 


of Sparta were numbered all or most of the Dorian cities of Sicily — 
Syracuse, Camarina, Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, perliaps Himera and 
Messana — together with Locri and Tarentum in Italy ; among the allies of 
Athens, perhaps, the Chalcidic or Ionic Rhegium in Italy. Whether the Ionic 
cities in Sicily — Naxos, Catana, and Leontini — were at this time united 
with Athens by any special treaty, is very doubtful. But if we examine the 
state of politics prior to the breaking out of the war, it will be found that the 
connection of the 
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Sicilian cities on both sides with central Greece was rather one of sympathy 
and tendency, than of pronounced obligation and action. The Dorian 
Sicilians, though sharing the antipathy of the Peloponnesian Dorians to 
Athens, had never been called upon for any co-operation with Sparta ; nor 
had the Ionic Sicilians yet learned to look to Athens for protection against 
Syracuse.” 


Sparta counted apparently upon the active assistance of Syracuse, and 
demanded that the Dorians in Italy and Sicily should contribute to her both 
ships and money. She realised no ships, a little money, and profuse 
expressions of interest and sympathy. The awakening of the old Dorio-Ionic 
blood feud suggested to the Syracusans, however, that while the 
Peloponnesian War was remote from them both geographically and 
commercially, it yet furnished a good excuse for attacking such cities in 
Sicily as were in any way attached to Athens. Naxos, Catana, and Leontini 
were looked upon as the first prizes to be seized. These towns were so far 
from being able to send aid to Athens that they were compelled to ask aid of 
her. They succeeded in forming an alliance with Camarina, which was a 
Dorian city but jealous of Syracuse, and with the town of Rhegium in Italy. 
The friendship of Rhegium brought over to Syracuse the Italian city of 
Locri. With the aid of Locri and practically all the Dorian cities, Syracuse 


was so strong that the Ionic allies were soon in desperate straits. They sent 
their eloquent orator Gorgias to implore the Athenians for aid and to advise 
them to grant it, lest when Syracuse had conquered all Sicily she should 
send her troops and ships to the aid of the Spartans and Corinthians. The 
Athenians sent twenty triremes under Laches, who after various minor 
successes fell under suspicion as to his honesty and efficiency, and was 
called home. 


The lonians sent another appeal to Athens, and received the promise of 
forty more triremes. In the spring of 425 this fleet left Athens under 
command of Eurymedon and Sophocles. It was this fleet which, almost 
accidentally, paused on the Spartan coast at Pylos with the result that it 
gained for Athens the renowned victory of Sphacteria, as previously 
described. This victory was very profitable to Athens in its immediate glory, 
but was of very gloomy purport in the Sicilian matter, for the fleet having 
delayed to take part in the victory, and later pausing at Corcyra, did not 
reach Sicily before September. This delay had given the Syracusan allies 
time to undo what little had been achieved by Laches. He had won the 
friendship of the town of Messana, thus giving Athens command of the 
straits. The delay however had weakened the friendship of Messana, and 
lost its alliance. Furthermore, the cities which Athens had come to aid were 
found to be in a decided liumour to put an end to the civil war. A congress 
of Sicilian cities was called at Gela. 


This congress at Gela takes on a decided importance in political history 
because of the theories brought forward there by a Syracusan orator, 
Hermocrates, whose political creed has been compared to the Monroe 
Doctrine of the United States. The creed was not successfully carried out, 
and as has often happened in the history of the United States, the 
promulgators of the doctrine were by no means consistent in their actions. 
Hermocrates pleaded for a policy, which in modern phrase would be called 
” Sicily for the Sicilians.” He wished Sicily to regard herself as an entity, 
considering all foreigners to be outsiders, and all interference to be 
meddling. He was not rash enough or un-Grecian enough to deny the 
Sicilian cities the luxury of fighting with one another ; but he called for 
unity against the invader or the intriguer from other shores. From his 


speech, as imagined by Thucydides,* the peroration is worth quoting for its 
cool common sense : 
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” And I call on you all, of your own free will, to act in the same manner as 
myself, and not to be compelled to do it by your enemies. For there is no 
disgrace in connections giving way to connections, whether a Dorian to a 
Dorian, or a Chalcidian to those of the same race ; in a word, all of us who 
are neighbours, and live together in one country, and that an island, and are 
called by the one name of Sicilians. For we shall go to war again, I suppose, 
when it may so happen, and come to terms again amongst ours’elves by 
means of general conferences ; but to foreign invaders we shall always, if 
we are wise, offer united resistance, inasmuch as by our separate losses we 
are collectively endangered ; and we shall never in future call in any allies 
or mediators. For by acting thus we shall at tlie present time avoid 
depriving Sicily of two blessings — riddance both of the Athenians and of 
civil war — and shall in future enjoy it by ourselves in freedom, and less 
exposed to the machinations of others.” 


The Athenian expedition having been coldly received by the cities it came 
to rescue, returned to Athens, where Eurymedon was fined and Sophocles 
banished on a charge of bribery. And now the reservation made by 
Hermocrates as to the right of the Sicilian cities to war upon one another, 
was soon justified. And to such an extent that the Ionic cities began to 
realise that the Syracusans had been chiefly anxious to expel the foreign 
invader, in order that the island might be left entirely to Syracusan 
ambition. In the city of Leontini the aristocrats crushed the democrats, and 
turned the city into a Syracusan fort after destroying the greater portion of 
it. The common people appealed to Athens, and received in reply two 
triremes under Phseax in B.C. 422. Before he had accomplished anything 
the Peace of Nicias put a temporary close to the war. 


In 417 B.C. the two Sicilian cities of Selinus and Segesta (or Egesta) 
quarrelled over a bit of territory. Syracuse aided Selinus, and Segesta, after 
appealing in vain to Agrigentum and to Carthage, sent envoys to Athens. 
The Leontine people also reminded Athens that Syracuse, having destroyed 
Leontini and assailed Segesta, was planning and accomplishing the gradual 
reduction of all Sicilian cities favourable to Athens, and thus building up an 
empire which would give Sparta unlimited aid. The people of Segesta asked 
only for men and ships, and promised to provide ample money for 
expenses. 


The idea of such an armada delighted the fire-brand Alcibiades, who saw in 
it a chance to be a leader and to find an abundance of the things he most 
desired — adventure, notoriety, and money. The cautious Nicias opposed 
the scheme, and secured a delay until ambassadors could be sent to Segesta 
to learn if the city were really wealthy enough to pay as it promised. And 
now it was a case of Greek meeting Sicilian. The people of Segesta had sent 
secret expeditions to all their friendly towns, Plujenician or Grecian, to 
borrow all the treasure they could wheedle out of their prospective allies. 
When the Athenian envoys appeared, they were taken to the temple of 
Venus and shown a great array of gifts, “bowls, wine ladles, con.sers, and 
other articles of furniture in no small (quantity.” These were all silver or of 
silver gilt, and made a far greater showing than they merited. Tlien the 
Athenians were put through a round of entertainments. In eacli case the host 
displayed all his own plate, and in addition a large portion of the com-mon 
fund, which was passed from house to house surreptitiously. The gulli-ble 
Athenians were overwhelmed by the evident opulence of the ])rivate 
citizens of Segesta, and when sixty talents of uncoined silver (valued at 
over £12,000 or $60,000) were handed over to the Athenians for the first 
month’s expenses of the fleet, the embassy was thoroughly duped, and 
returned 
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to Athens glowing with enthusiasm for an alliance with such a western Gol- 
conda. Then followed a tug of war between Nicias and Alcibiades. Nicias 
was to be one of the commanders of the expedition, and he could well claim 
that it was no fear of bodily danger that made him averse to it. He opposed 
it purely as a piece of folly. Alcibiades replied in favour of the expedition, 
and it was so evident that the people were determined to send the fleet that 
Nicias in a last effort tried to alarm the city by magnifying the difficulties of 
the task and demanding a tremendous force. To the Athenians, in their 
drunkenness for empire, and in that frenzy of ” Westward Ho ! ” which, in 
the fifteenth century, attacked all Europe, the opposition of Nicias was only 
wind on flame. They rejoiced the more at the magnificence of the problem. 
To decide upon sending a fleet of one hundred triremes instead of the sixty 
asked for, was folly enough ; but to elect Nicias as the commander of the 
expedition, and to ally with him his bitter opponent, Alcibiades, was pure 
delirium. Still, Athens had just conquered Melos, and no task was too 
gigantic for her hopes. « 


Greek Door Keys 


THE MUTILATION OF THE HERM^ 


For the two or three months immediately succeeding the final resolution 
taken by the Athenians to invade Sicily, the whole city was elate and 
bustling with preparation. The prophets, circulators of oracles, and other 
accredited religious advisers, announced generally the favourable 
dispositions of the gods, and promised a triumphant result. All classes in the 
city, rich and poor, — cultivators, traders, and seamen, — old and young, 
all embraced the project with ardour ; as requiring a great effort, yet 
promising unparalleled results, both of public aggrandisement and 
individual gain. Each man was anxious to put down his own name for 
personal service ; so that the three generals, Nicias, Alcibiades, and 
Lamachus, when they proceeded to make their selection of hoplites, instead 
of being forced to employ constraint or incur ill-will, as happened when an 
expedition was adopted reluctantly with many dissentients, had only to 
choose the fittest among a throng of eager volunteers. 


Such efforts were much facilitated by the fact that five years had now 
elapsed since the Peace of Nicias, without any considerable warlike 
operations. While the treasury had become replenished with fresh 
accumulations, and the triremes increased in number, the military 
population, reinforced by additional numbers of youth, had forgotten both 
the hardships of the war and the pressure of epidemic disease. Hence the 
fleet now got together, while it surpassed in number all previous armaments 
of Athens, except a single one in the second year of the previous war under 
Pericles, was incomparably superior even to that, and still more superior to 
all the rest in 
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the other ingredients of force, material as well as moral, in picked men, 
universal ardour, ships as well as arms in the best condition, and accessories 
of every kind in abundance. Such was the confidence of success, that many- 
Athenians went prepared for trade as well as for combat ; so that the private 
stock, thus added to the public outfit and to the sums placed in the hands of 
the generals, constituted an unparalleled aggregate of wealth. After between 
two and three months of active preparations, the expedition was almost 
ready to start, when an event happened which fatally poisoned the prevalent 
cheerfulness of the city. This was the mutilation of the Herrase, one of the 
most extraordinary events in all Grecian history. 


The Hermse, or half-statues of the god Hermes, were blocks of marble 
about the height of the human figure. The upper part was cut into a head, 
face, neck, and bust ; the lower part was left as a quadrangular pillar, broad 
at the base, without arms, body, or legs, but with the significant mark of the 
male sex in front. They were distributed in great numbers throughout 
Athens, and always in the most conspicuous situations. The religious 
feeling of the Greeks considered the god to be planted or domiciliated 
where his statue stood, so that the companionship, sympathy, and 
guardianship of Hermes became associated with most of the manifestations 
of conjunct life at Athens, political, social, commercial, or gymnastic. 


About the end of May 415 B.C., in the course of one and the same night, all 
these Hermse, one of the most peculiar marks of the city, were mutilated by 
unknown hands. Their characteristic features were knocked off or levelled, 
so that nothing was left except a mass of stone with no resemblance to 
humanity or deity. All were thus dealt with in the same way, save and 
except very few : nay, Andocides affirms that there was but one which 
escaped unharmed. li we take that reasonable pains, which is incumbent on 
those who study the history of Greece, to realize in our minds the religious 
and political associations of the Athenians, — noted in ancient times for 
their superior piety, as well as for their accuracy and magnificence about the 
visible monuments embodying that feeling, — we shall in part comprehend 
the intensity of mingled dismay, terror, and wrath, which beset the public 
mind, on the morning after this nocturnal sacrilege, alike unforeseen and 


unparalleled. Amidst all the ruin and impoverisliment which had been 
inflicted by the Persian invasion of Attica, there was nothing which was so 
profoundly felt or so long remembered as the deliberate burning of the 
statues and temples of the gods. If we could imagine the excitement of a 
Spanisli or Italian town, on finding that all the images of the Virgin had 
been defaced during the same night, we should have a parallel, though a 
very inadequate parallel, to what was now felt at Athens — where religious 
associations and persons were far more intimately allied with all civil acts 
and with all the proceedings of everyday life — where, too, the god and his 
efficiency were more forcibly localised, as well as identified with the 
presence and keeping of the statue. To the Athenians, when they went forth 
on the following morning, eacli man seeing the divine guardian at his 
doorway dishonoured and defaced, and each man gradually coming to know 
that the devastation was general, — it would seem that the town had 
become as it were godless — that the streets, the marketplace, the porticoes, 
were robbed of their <livine protectors ; and wliat was worse still, that these 
protectors, having been grossly insulted, carried away with them alienated 
sentiments — wrathful and vindictive instead of tutelary and sympathising. 


Such was the mysterious incident which broke in upon the eager and 
bustling movement of Athens a few days before the Sicilian expedition was 
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taken to heart as a most depressing omen. The mutilation of the Hermse, 
however, was something much more ominous than the worst accident. It 
proclaimed itself as the deliberate act of organised conspirators, not 
inconsiderable in number, whose names and final purpose were indeed 
unknown, but who had beo-un by committing sacrilege of a character 
flagrant and unheard of. For intentional mutilation of a public and sacred 
statue, where the material afforded no temptation to plunder, is a case to 
which we know no parallel : much more, mutilation by wholesale — spread 
by one band and in one night throughout the entire city. Though neither the 
parties concerned, nor their purposes, were ever more than partially made 
out, the concert and conspiracy itself is unquestionable. 


It seems probable, as far as we can form an opinion, that the conspirators 
had two objects, perhaps some of them one and some the other — to ruin 
Alcibiades — to frustrate or delay the expedition. Indeed the two objects 
were intimately connected with each other ; for the prosecution of the 
enterprise, while full of prospective conquest to Athens, was yet more 
pregnant with future power and wealth to Alcibiades himself. Such chances 
would disappear if the expedition could be prevented ; nor was it at all 
impossible that the Athenians, under the intense impression of religious 
terror consequent on the mutilation of the Hermce, might throw up the 
scheme altogether. 


Few men in Athens either had, or deserved to have, a greater number of 
enemies, political as well as private, than Alcibiades ; many of them being 
among the highest citizens, whom he offended by his insolence, and whose 
liturgies and other customary exhibitions he outshone by his reckless 
expenditure. His importance had been already so much increased and 
threatened to be so much more increased by the Sicilian enterprise, that they 
no longer observed any measures in compassing his ruin. That which the 
mutilators of the Hermse seemed to have deliberately planned, his other 
enemies were ready to turn to profit. 


While the senate of Five Hundred were invested with full powers of action, 
Diognetus, Pisander, Charicles, and others, were named commissioners for 
receiving and prosecuting inquiries : and public assemblies were held 
nearly every day to receive reports. The first informations received, 
however, did not relate to the grave and recent mutilation of the Hermse, 
but to analogous incidents of older date ; to certain defacements of other 
statues, accomplished in drunken frolic — and above all, to ludicrous 
ceremonies celebrated in various houses, by parties of revellers caricaturing 
and divulg-ing the Eleusinian mysteries. It was under this latter head that 
the first impeachment was preferred against Alcibiades. 


But Alcibiades saw full well the danger of having such charges hanging 
over his head, and the peculiar advantage which he derived from his 
accidental position at the moment. He implored the people to investigate the 
charges at once ; proclaiming his anxiety to stand trial and even to suffer 
death, if found guilty, — accepting the command only in case he should be 


acquitted, — and insisting above all things on the mischief to the city of 
sending him on such an expedition with the charge undecided, as well as on 
the hardship to himself of being aspersed by calumny during his absence, 
without power of defence. Such appeals, just and reasonable in themselves, 
and urged with all the vehemence of a man who felt that the question was 
one of life or death to his future prospects, were very near prevailing. His 
enemies could only defeat them by the trick of putting up fresh speakers, 
less notorious for hostility to Alcibiades. These men affected a tone of 
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candour, deprecated the delay which would be occasioned in the departure 
of the expedition, if he were put upon his trial forthwith ; and proposed 
deferring the trial until a certain number of days after his return. Such was 
the determination ultimately adopted: the supporters of Alcibiades probably 
not fully appreciating its consequences, and conceiving that the speedy 
departure of the expedition was advisable even for his interest, as well as 
agreeable to their own feelings. And thus his enemies, though baffled in 
their first attempt to bring on his immediate ruin, carried a postponement 
which insured to them leisure for thoroughly poisoning the public mind 
against him, and choosing their own time for his trial. They took care to 
keep back all farther accusation until he and the armament had departed. 


THE FLEET SAILS 


The spectacle of its departure was indeed so imposing, and the moment so 
full of anxious interest, that it banished even the recollection of the recent 
sacrilege. The entire armament was not mustered at Athens ; for it had been 
judged expedient to order most of the allied contingents to rendezvous at 
once at Corcyra. But the Athenian force alone was astounding to behold. 
The condition, the equipment, the pomp both of wealth and force, visible in 
the armament, were still more impressive than the number. At daybreak on 
the day appointed, when all the ships were ready in Piraeus for departure, 
the military force was marched down in a body from the city and embarked. 
They were accompanied by nearly the whole population, metics and 
loreigners as well as citizens, so that the appearance was that of a collective 
emigration like the flight to Salamis sixty-five years before. While the 
crowd of foreigners, brought thither by curiosity, were amazed by the 
grandeur of the spectacle — the citizens accompanying were moved by 
deeper and more stirring anxieties. Their sons, brothers, relatives, and 
friends, were just starting on the longest and largest enterprise which 
Athens had ever undertaken ; against an island extensive as well as 
powerful, known to none to them accurately, and into a sea of undefined 
possibilities — glory and profit on the one side, but hazards of unassignable 
magnitude on the other. At this final parting, ideas of doubt and danger 
became far more painfully present than they had been in any of the 
preliminary discussions ; and in spite of all the reassuring effect of the 
unrivalled armament before them, the relatives now separating at the 
water’s edge could not banish the dark presentiment that they were bidding 
each other farewell for the last time. 


The moment immediately succeeding this farewell — when all the soldiers 
were already on board and the celeustes was on the point of beginning his 
chant to put the rowers in motion — was peculiarly solemn and touching. 
Silence having been enjoined and obtained, by sound of trumpet, the crews 
in every ship, and the spectators on shore, followed the voice of the herald 
in praying to the gods for success, and in singing the paean. On every deck 
were seen bowls of wine prepared, out of which the officers and the 
epibatce made libations, with goblets of silver and gold. At length the final 


signal was given, and the whole fleet quitted Pirajus in single file — 
displaying the exuberance of their yet untried force by a race of speed as far 
as gina. Never in Grecian history was an invocation more unanimous, 
em})hatic, and imposing, addressed to the gods ; never was the refusing nod 
of Zeus more stern or peremptory./ 
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The customary libations were poured out ; and, after the triumphant psean 
had been sung, the whole fleet set sail, and contended for the prize of naval 
skill and celerity, until they reached the shores of JEgina, from whence they 
enjoyed a prosperous voyage to their confederates at Corey ra. 


At Corcyra the commanders reviewed the strength of the armament, which 
consisted of a hundred and thirty-four ships of war, with a proportional 
number of transports and tenders. The heavy-armed troops, exceeding five 
thousand, were attended with a sufficient body of slingers and archers. The 
army, abundantly provided with every other article, was extremely deficient 
in horses, which amounted to no more than thirty. But, at a moderate 
computation, we may estimate the whole military and naval strength, 
including slaves and servants, at twenty thousand men. 


With this powerful host, had the Athenians at once surprised and assailed 
the unprepared security of Syracuse, the expedition, however adventurous 
and imprudent, might, perhaps, have been crowned with success. But the 
timid mariners of Greece would have trembled at the proposal of trusting 
such a numerous fleet on the broad expanse of the Ionian Sea. They 
determined to cross the narrowest passage between Italy and Sicily, after 
coasting along the eastern shores of the former, until they reached the strait 
of Messana. That this design might be executed with the greater safety, they 
despatched three light vessels to examine the disposition of the Italian 
cities, and to solicit admission into their harbours. Neither the ties of 
consanguinity, nor the duties acknowledged by colonies towards their 
parent state, could prevail on the suspicious Thurians to open their gates, or 


even to furnish a market, to their Athenian ancestors. The towns of 
Tarentum and Locri prohibited them the use of their harbours, and refused 
to supply them with water ; and they coasted the whole extent of the shore, 
from the promontory of lapygia to that of Rhegium, before any one city 
would allow them to purchase the commodities for which they had 
immediate use. The magistrates of Rhegium granted this favour, but they 
granted nothing more. 


A considerable detachment was sent to examine the preparations and the 
strength of Syracuse, and to proclaim liberty, and offer protection, to all the 
captives and strangers confined within its walls. 


With another detachment Alcibiades sailed to Naxos, and persuaded the 
inhabitants to accept the alliance of Athens. The remainder of the armament 
proceeded to Catana, which refused to admit the ships into the harbour, or 
the troops into the city. But on the arrival of Alcibiades, the Catanians 
allowed him to address the assembly, and propose his demands. The artful 
Athenian transported the populace, and even the magistrates themselves, by 
the charms of his eloquence ; the citizens flocked from every quarter, to 
hear a discourse which was purposely protracted for several hours ; the 
soldiers forsook their posts ; and the enemy, who had prepared to avail 
themselves of this negligence, burst through the unguarded gates, and 
became masters of the city. Those of the Catanians who were most attached 
to the interests of Syracuse, fortunately escaped death by the celerity of 
their flight. The rest accepted the proffered friendship of the Athenians. 
This success would probably have been followed by the surrender of 
Messana, which Alcibiades had filled with distrust and sedition. But when 
the plot was ripe for execution, the man who had contrived, and who alone 
could conduct it, was disqualified from serving his country. The arrival of 
the Salaminian galley recalled Alcibiades to Athens, that he might stand 
trial for his life. 


[} Adolph Holm rates it at thirty thousand men. | 
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ALCIBIADES TAKES FLIGHT 


Alcibiades escaped to Thurii, and afterwards to Argos; and when he 
understood that the Athenians had set a price on his head, he finally took 
refuge in Sparta, where his active genius seized the first opportunity to 
advise and promote those fatal measures, which, while they gratified his 
private resentment, occasioned the ruin of his country. 


The removal of Alcibiades soon appeared in the languid operations of the 
Athenian armament. The cautious timidity of Nicias, supported by wealth, 
eloquence, and authority, gained an absolute ascendant over the more 
warlike and enterprising character of Lamachus, whose poverty exposed 
him to contempt. Instead of making a bold impression on Selinus or 
Syracuse, Nicias contented himself with taking possession of the 
inconsiderable colony of Hyccara. He ravaged, or laid under contribution, 
some places of smaller note, and obtained thirty talents from the Segestans, 
which, added to the sale of the booty, furnished about thirty thousand 
pounds sterling, a sum that might he usefully employed in the prosecution 
of an expensive war. But this advantage did not compensate for the courage 
inspired into the Syracusans by delay, and for the dishonour sustained by 
the Athenian troops, in their unsuccessful attempts against Hybla and 
Himera, as well as for their dejection at being confined, during the greatest 
part of the sum-mer, in the inactive quarters of Naxos and Catana. 


Ancient Syracuse, of which the ruined grandeur still forms an object of 
admiration, was situated on a spacious promontory, washed on three sides 
by the sea, and defended on the west by abrupt and almost inaccessible 
mountains. The town was built in a triangular form, whose sunmiit nu\y be 
conceived on the lofty mountain Epipolai. Adjacent to these natural 
fortifications, the western or inland division of the city was distinguished by 
the name of Tyche, or Fortune, being adorned by a magnificent temple of 
that flattering divinity. The triangle gradually widening towards the base, 
comprehended the vast extent of Achradina, reaching from the northern 
shore of the promontory to the southern island, Ortygia. This small island, 
composing the whole of modern Syracuse, formed but the third and least 
extensive division of the ancient ; which was fortified by walls eighteen 


miles in circuit, enriched by a triple harbour, and peopled by above two 
hundred thousand warlike citizens or industrious slaves. 


When the Syracusans heard the first rumours of the Athenian invasion, they 
despised, or affected to despise them, as idle lies invented to amuse the 
ignorance of the populace. The hostile armament had arrived at Khegium 
before they could be persuaded, by the wisdom of He rmoc rates, to provide 
against a danger which their presumption painted as imaginary. Hut when 
they received undoubted intelligence that the enemy had readied the Italian 
coast, when they beheld their numerous fleet commanding the sea of Sicily 
and ready to make a descent on their defenceless island, they were 
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seized with a degree of just terror and alarm proportional to their false 
security. The dilatory operations of the enemy not only removed the recent 
terror and trepidation of the Syracusans, but inspired them with unusual 
firmness. They requested the generals, whom they had appointed to the 
number of fifteen, to lead them to Catana, that they might attack the hostile 
camp. Their cavalry harassed the Athenians by frequent incursions, beat up 
their quarters, intercepted their convoys, destroyed their advanced posts, 
and even proceeded so near to the main body, that they were distinctly 
heard demanding, with loud insults, whether those boasted lords of Greece 
had left their native country, that they might form a precarious settlement at 
the foot of Mount -/tna. 


NICIAS TRIES STRATEGY 


Provoked by these indignities, and excited by the impatient resentment of 
his own troops, Nicias was still restrained from an open attempt against 
Syracuse by the difficulties attending that enterprise. He employed a 
stratagem. A citizen of Catana, whose subtile and daring genius, prepared 
alike to die or to deceive, ought to have preserved his name from oblivion, 
appeared in Syracuse as a deserter from his native city ; the unhappy fate of 
which, in being subjected to the imperious commands, or licentious 
disorder of the Athenians, he lamented with perfidious tears, and with the 
plaintive accents of well-dissembled sorrow. ” The Athenians,” he said, ” 
spurned the confinement of the military life ; their posts were forsaken, 
their ships unguarded, they disdained the duties of the camp, and indulged 
in the pleasures of the city. On an appointed day it would be easy for the 
Syracusans, assisted by the conspirators of Catana, to attack them 
unprepared, to mount their undefended ramparts, to demolish their 
encampment, and to burn their fleet.” This daring proposal well 
corresponded with the keen sentiments of revenge which animated the 
inhabitants of Syracuse. The day was named ; the plan of the enterprise was 
concerted, and the treacherous Catanian returned home to revive the hopes, 
and to confirm the resolution, of his pretended associates. 


The success of this intrigue gave the utmost satisfaction to Nicias, whose 
armament prepared to sail for Syracuse on the day appointed by the 
inhabitants of that city for assaulting, with their whole force, the Athenian 
camp. Already had they marched, with this view, to the fertile plain of 
Leontini, when, after twelve hours’ sail, the Athenian fleet arrived in the 
great harbour, disembarked their troops, and fortified a camp without the 
western wall, near to a celebrated temple of Olympian Jupiter, a situation 
which had been pointed out by some Syracusan exiles, and which was well 
adapted to every purpose of accommodation and defence. Meanwhile the 
cavalry of Syracuse, having proceeded to the walls of Catana, had 
discovered, to their infinite regret, the departure of the Athenians. The 
unwelcome intelligence was conveyed, with the utmost expedition, to the 
infantry, who immediately marched back to protect Syracuse. The rapid 
return of the warlike youth restored the courage of the aged Syracusans. 


They were joined by the forces of Gela, Selinus, and Camarina ; and it was 
determined to attack the hostile encampment. 


The attack was begun with fury, and continued with perseverance for 

several hours. Both sides were animated by every principle that can inspire 
and urge the utmost vigour of exertion, and victory was still doubtful, when 
a tempest suddenly arose, accompanied with unusual peals of thunder. This 
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event, which little affected the Athenians, confounded the unexperienced 
credulity of the enemy, who were broken and put to flight. The Syracusans 
escaped to their city, and the Athenians returned to their camp. In such an 
obstinate conflict the vanquished lost two hundred and sixty, the victors 
only fifty men. 


The voyage, the encampment, and the battle, employed the dangerous 
activity, and gratified the impetuous ardour of the Athenians, but did not 
facilitate the conquest of Syracuse. Without more powerful preparations, 
Nicias despaired of taking the place, either by assault, or by a regular siege. 
Soon after his victory he returned with the whole armament to Naxos and 
Catana. Nicias had reason to expect that his victory over the Syracusans 
would procure him respect and assistance from the inferior states of Sicily. 
His emissaries were diffused over that island and the neighbouring coast of 
Italy. Messengers were sent to Tuscany, where Pisa and other cities had 
been founded by Greek colonies. An embassy was despatched to Carthage, 
the rival and enemy of Syracuse. Nicias gave orders to collect materials for 
circumvallation, iron, bricks, and all necessary stores. He demanded horses 
from the Segestans ; and required from Athens reinforcements and a large 
pecuniary supply ; and neglected nothing that might enable him to open the 
ensuing campaign with vigour and effect. 


While the Athenians thus prepared for the attack of Syracuse, the citizens of 
that capital displayed equal activity in providing for their own defence. By 


the advice of Hermocrates, they appointed himself, Heraclides, and Sicanus 
; three, instead of fifteen generals. The commanders newly elected, both in 
civil and military affairs, were invested with unlimited power, which was 
usefully employed to purchase or prepare arms, daily to exercise the troops, 
u.nd to strengthen and extend the fortifications of Syracuse. They likewise 
despatched ambassadors to the numerous cities and republics with which 
they had been connected in peace, or allied in war, to solicit the continuance 
of their friendship, and to counteract the dangerous designs of the 
Athenians. 


Meanwhile the expected reinforcements arrived from Athens. In addition to 
his original force, Nicias had likewise collected a body of six hundred 
cavalry, and the sum of four hundred talents ; and, in the eighteenth summer 
of the war, the activity of the troops and workmen had completed all 
necessary preparations for undertaking the siege of Syracuse. 


The plan which Nicias adopted for conquering the city, was to draw a wall 
on either side. When these circumvallations had surrounded the place by 
land, he expected, by his numerous fleet, to block up the wide extent of the 
Syracusan harbours. The whole strength of the Athenian armament was 
employed in the former operations ; and as all necessary materials had been 
provided with due attention, the works rose with a rapidity which surprised 
and terrified the besieged. Their former as well as their recent defeats 
deterred them from opposing the enemy in a general engagement ; but the 
advice of Hermocrates persuaded them to raise walls which might traverse 
and interrupt those of the Athenians. The imminent danger urged the 
activity of the workmen ; the hostile bulwarks approached each other ; 
frequent skirmishes took place, in one of which the brave Lamachus 
unfortunately fell a victim to his rash valour ; but the Athenian troops 
maintained their usual superiority. 


Encouraged by success, Nicias pushed the enemy with vigour. The 


Syracusans lost hopes of defending their new works, or of preventing the 
complete circumvallation of their city. New generals were named in the 
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room of Hermocrates and his colleagues ; and this injudicious alteration 
increased the calamities of Syracuse, which at length prepared to capitulate. 


While the assembly deliberated concerning the execution of a measure, 
which, however disgraceful, was declared to be necessary, a Corinthian 
galley, commanded by Gongylus, entered the central harbour of Ortygia, 
which being strongly fortified, and penetrating into the heart of the city, 
served as the principal and most secure station for the Syracusan fleet. 
Gongylus announced a speedy and effectual relief to the besieged city. He 
acquainted the Syracusans, that the embassy, sent the preceding year to 
crave the assistance of Peloponnesus, had been crowned with success. His 
own countrymen had warmly embraced the cause of their kinsmen, and 
most respectable colony. They had fitted out a considerable fleet, the arrival 
of which might be expected every hour. The Lacedaemonians also had sent 
a small squadron, and the whole armament was conducted by the Spartan 
Gylippus, an officer of tried valour and ability. 


While the desponding citizens of Syracuse listened to this intelligence with 
pleasing astonishment, a messenger arrived by land from Gylippus himself. 
That experienced commander, instead of pursuing a direct course, which 
might have been intercepted by the Athenian fleet, had landed with four 
galleys on the western coast of the island. The name of a Spartan general 
determined the wavering irresolution of the Sicilians. The troops of Himera, 
Selinus, and Gela flocked to his standard ; and he approached Syracuse on 
the side of Epipolse, where the line of contravallation was still unfinished, 
with a body of several thousand men. 


Greek Medal 


SPABTAN AID 


The most courageous of the citizens sallied forth to meet this generous and 
powerful protector. The junction was happily effected ; the ardour of the 
troops kindled into enthusiasm ; and they distinguished that memorable day 
by surprising several important Athenian posts. This first success 
reanimated the activity of the soldiers and workmen. The traverse wall was 
extended with the utmost diligence, and a vigorous sally deprived the 
enemy of the strong castle of Labdalum. Nicias, perceiving that the interest 
of the Athenians in Sicily would be continually weakened by delay, wished 
to bring the fortune of the war to the decision of a battle. Nor did Gylippus 
decline the engagement. The first action was unfavourable to the 
Syracusans, who had been imprudently posted in the defiles between their 
own and the enemy’s walls, which rendered of no avail their superiority in 
cavalry and archers. The magnanimity of Gylippus acknowledged this error, 
for which he completely atoned by his judicious conduct in the succeeding 
engagements. 


The Syracusans soon extended their works beyond the line of 
circumvallation, so that it was impossible to block up their city, without 
forcing their 
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ramparts. The besiegers, while they maintained the superiority of their 
arms, had been abundantly supplied with necessaries from the neighbouring 
territory ; but every place was alike hostile to them after their defeat. The 
soldiers who went out in quest of wood and water, were unexpectedly 
attacked and cut off by the enemy’s cavalry, or by the reinforcements which 
arrived from every quarter to the assistance of Syracuse ; and they were at 
length reduced to depend for every necessary supply on the precarious 
bounty of the Italian shore. 


Nicias, whose sensibility deeply felt the public distress, wrote a most 
desponding letter to the Athenians. He honestly described, and lamented, 
the misfortunes and disorders of his army. The slaves deserted in great 
numbers ; the mercenary troops, who fought only for pay and subsistence, 
preferred the more secure and lucrative service of Syracuse. He therefore 
exhorted the assembly either to call them home without delay, or to send 
immediately a second armament, not less powerful than the first. 


The principal squadrons of Syracuse la,y in the harbour of Ortygia, 
separated, by an island of the same name, from the station of the Athenian 
fleet. While Hermocrates sailed forth with eighty galleys, to venture a naval 
engagement, Gylippus attacked the hostile fortifications at Plemmy-rium, a 
promontory opposite to Ortygia, which confined the entrance of the Great 
Harbour. The defeat of the Syracusans at sea, whereby they lost fourteen 
vessels, was balanced by their victory on land, in which they took three 
fortresses, containing a large quantity of military and naval stores, and a 
considerable sum of money. In some subsequent actions, which scarcely 
deserve the name of battles, their fleet was still unsuccessful ; but as they 
engaged with great caution, and found everywhere a secure retreat on a 
friendb shore, their loss was extremely inconsiderable. The want of success, 
in their first attempt, did not abate their resolution to gain the command at 
sea. 


By unexampled assiduity the Syracusans at length prevailed in a general 
engagement, which was fought in the Great Harbour, Seven Athenian ships 
were sunk, many more were disabled, and Nicias saved the remains of his 
shattered and dishonoured armament by retiring behind a line of 
merchantmen and transports, from the masts of which had been suspended 
huge masses of lead, named dolphins from their form, sufficient to crush by 
their falling weight the stoutest galleys of antiquity. This unexpected 
obstacle arrested the progress of the victors ; but tlie advantages already 
obtained elevated them with the highest hopes, and reduced the enemy to 
despair. 


ALCIBIADES AGAINST ATHENS 


The Athenian misfortunes in Sicily were attended by misfortunes at home 
still more dreadful. In the eighteenth year of the war, Alcibiadcs 
accompanied to Sparta the ambassadors of Corinth and Syracuse, who had 
solicited and obtained assistance to the besieged city. On tliat occasion the 
Athenian exile first acquired the confidence of the Spartans, by 
condemning, in the strongest terms, the injustice and ambition of his 
ungrateful countrymen, “whose cruelty towards himself equalled their 
inveterate liostility to the Lacedgemonian republic; but that republic miglit, 
by following his advice, disarm their resentment. The town of Decelea was 
situated on the Attic frontier, at an equal distance of fifteen miles from 
Thebes and Athens. This place, which commanded an extensive and fertile 
plain, might be 
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surprised and fortified by the Spartans, who, instead of harassing their foes 
by-annual incursions, might thus infest them by a continual war. The 
wisdom of Sparta had too long neglected such a salutary and decisive 
measure, especially as the existence of a similar design had often been 
suggested by the fears of the enemy, who trembled even at the apprehension 
of seeing a foreign garrison in their territory.” 


This advice first proposed, and often urged, by Alcibiades, was adopted in 
the commencement of the ensuing spring, when the warlike Agis led a 
powerful army into Attica. The defenceless inhabitants of the frontier fled 
before his irresistible arms ; but instead of pursuing them, as usual, into the 
heart of the country, he stopped short at Decelea. As all necessary materials 
had been provided in great abundance, the place was speedily fortified on 
every side, and the walls of Decelea, which might be distinctly seen across 
the intermediate plain, bid defiance to those of Athens. 


The latter city was kept in continual alarm by the watchful hostility of a 
neighbouring garrison. The open country was entirely laid waste, and the 
usual communication with the valuable island of Euboea was interrupted, 
from which, in seasons of scarcity, or during the ravages of war, the 
Athenians commonly derived their supplies of corn, wine, and oil, and 
whatever is most necessary to life. Harassed by the fatigues of unremitting 
service, and deprived of daily bread, the slaves murmured, complained, and 
revolted to the enemy ; and their defection robbed the state of twenty 
thousand use-ful artisans. Since the latter years of Pericles, the Athenians 
had not been involved in such distress. 


The domestic calamities of the republic did not, however, prevent the most 
vigorous exertions abroad. Twenty galleys, stationed at Naupactus, watched 
the motions of the Peloponnesian fleet destined to the assistance of 
Syracuse ; thirty carried on the war in Macedonia, to reduce the rebellion of 
Amphipolis ; a considerable squadron collected tribute, and levied soldiers, 
in the colonies of Asia ; another, still more powerful, ravaged the coast of 
Peloponnesus. Never did any kingdom or republic equal the magnanimity 
of Athens ; never in ancient or modern times did the courage of any state, 
entertain an ambition so far superior to its power, or exert efforts so 
disproportionate to its ‘it//\rength. Amidst the difficulties and dangers 
which encompassed them on every side, the Athenians persisted in the siege 
of Syracuse, a city little inferior to their own ; and, undaunted by the actual 
devastation of their country, unterrified by the menaced assault of their 
walls, they sent, without delay, such a reinforcement into Sicily, as afforded 
the most promising hopes of success in their expedition against that island. 


ATHENIAN BEINFORCEMENTS 


The Syracusans had scarcely time to rejoice at their victory, or Nicias to 
bewail his defeat, when a numerous and formidable armament appeared on 
the Sicilian coast. The foremost galleys, their prows adorned with gaudy 
streamers, pursued a secure course towards the harbour of Syracuse. The 
emulation of the rowers was animated by the mingled sounds of trumpet 
and clarion ; and the regular decoration, the elegant splendour, which 
distinguished every part of the equipment, exhibited a pompous spectacle of 
naval triumph. Their appearance, even at a distance, announced the country 
to which they belonged ; and both the joy of the besiegers and the terror of 
the besieged, testified that Athens was the only city in the world capable 
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of sending to the sea such a beautiful and magnificent contribution. The 
Syracusans employed not unavailing efforts to check the progress, or to 
hinder the approach, of the hostile armament ; which, besides innumerable 
foreign vessels and transports, consisted of seventy-three Athenian galleys, 
commanded by the experienced valour of Demosthenes and Eurymedon. 
The pikemen on board exceeded five thousand ; the light-armed troops were 
nearly as numerous ; and, including the rowers, workmen, and attendants, 
the whole strength may be reckoned equal to that originally sent with 
Nicias, which amounted to above twenty thousand men. 


The misfortunes hitherto attending the operations in Sicily had lowered the 
character of the general ; and this circumstance, as well as the superior 
abilities of Demosthenes, entitled him to assume the tone of authority in 
their conjunct deliberations. After ravaging the banks of the Anapus, and 
making some ineffectual attempts against the fortifications on that side, 
Demosthenes chose the first hour of a moonlit night, to proceed with the 
flower of the army to seize the fortresses in Epipolse. The march was 
performed with successful celerity ; the outposts were surprised, the guards 


put to the sword ; and three separate encampments, of the Syracusans, the 
Sicilians, the allies, formed a feeble opposition to the Athenian ardour. As if 
their victory had already been complete, the assailants began to pull down 
the wooden battlements, or to urge the pursuit with a rapidity which 
disordered their ranks. 


Meanwhile, the vigilant activity of Gylippus had assembled the whole force 
of Syracuse. At the approach of the enemy liis vanguard retired. The 
Athenians were decoyed within the intricate windings of the walls, and their 
irregular fury was first checked by the firmness of a Theban phalanx. A 
resistance so sudden and unexpected might alone have been decisive; but 
other circumstances were adverse to the Athenians: their ignorance of the 
ground, the alternate obscurity of night, and the deceitful glare of the moon, 
which, shining in the front of the Thebans, illumined the splendour of their 
arms, and multiplied the terror of their numbers. The foremost ranks of the 
pursuers were repelled ; and, as they retreated to the main body, 
encountered the advancing Argives and Corcyranms, who, singing the 
peean in their Doric dialect and accent, were unfortunately taken for 
enemies. Fear, and then rage, seized the Athenians, who, thinking 
themselves encompassed on all sides, determined to force their way, and 
committed much bloodshed among their allies, before the mistake could be 
discovered. 


To prevent the repetition of this di’eadful error, their scattered bands were 
obliged at every moment to demand the watchword, which was at length 
betrayed to their adversaries. The consequence of this was doubly fatal. At 
every rencounter the silent Athenians were slaughtered without mercy, 
while the enemy, who knew their watchword, might at i)k’asure join, or 
decline, the battle, and easily oppress their weakness, or elude tlieir 
strength. The terror and confusion increased ; the rout became general ; 
Gylippus pursued in good order with his victorious troops. The vaiupiislied 
could not descend in a body with the celerity of fear, by the narrow 
pa.ssages through which they had mounted. Many abandoned their arms, 
and explored the unknown paths of the rocky Epipoke. Others threw 
themselves from precipices, rather than await the pursuers. Several 
thousands were left dead or wounded on the scene of action ; and in the 


morning the greater part of the stragglers were intercepted and cut off by 
the Syracusan cavalry. 
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This dreadful and unexpected disaster suspended the operations of the 
siege. The Athenian generals spent the time in fruitless deliberations 
concerning their future measures, while the army lay encamped on the 
marshy and unhealthy banks of the Anapus. A general sickness broke out in 
the camp. Demosthenes urged this calamity as a new reason for hastening 
their departure, while it was yet possible to cross the Ionian Sea, without 
risking the danger of a winter’s tempest. But Nicias opposed the design of 
leaving Sicily until they should be warranted to take this important step by 
the positive authority of the republic. The colleagues of Nicias were 
confounded with the firmness of an opposition so unlike the flexible 
timidity of his ordinary character, but they submitted to his opinion, an 
opinion equally fatal to himself and to them, and to the armament which 
they commanded. 


Meanwhile the prudence of Gylippus profited by the fame of his victory, to 
draw a powerful reinforcement from the Sicilian cities ; and the transports, 
so long expected from Peloponnesus, finally arrived in the harbour of 
Ortygia. This squadron formed the last assistance sent to either of the 
contending parties, and nothing further was required to complete the actors 
in the scene ; for by the accession of the Cyrenians, Syracuse was either 
attacked or defended by all the various divisions of the Grecian name, 
which formed, in that age, the most civilised portion of the inhabitants of 
Asia, Africa, and Europe. The arrival of such powerful auxiliaries to the 
besieged, and the increasing force of the malady, totally disconcerted the 
Athenians. Even Nicias agreed to set sail. Every necessary preparation was 
made for this purpose, and the cover of night was chosen, as most proper 
for concealing their own disgrace, and for eluding the vengeance of the 
enemy. But the night appointed for their departure was distinguished by an 
inauspicious eclipse of the moon. The voyage was deferred till the mystical 


number of thrice nine days. But before the expiration of that time it was no 
longer practicable ; for the design was soon discovered to the Syracusans, 
and this discovery, added to the encouragement derived from the 
circumstances of which we have al-read}’ taken notice, increased their 
eagerness to attack the enemy by sea and land. Their attempts failed to 
destroy, by fire-ships, the Athenian fleet. They were more successful in 
employing superior numbers to divide the strength and to weaken the 
resistance of an enfeebled and dejected foe. During three days there was a 
perpetual succession of military and naval exploits. On the first day fortune 
hung in suspense ; the second deprived the Athenians of a considerable 
squadron commanded by Eurymedon ; and this misfortune was embittered 
on the third day, by the loss of eighteen galleys, with their crews. 


A design, suggested by the wisdom of Hermocrates, was eagerly adopted by 
the active zeal of his fellow-citizens, who strove, with unremitting ardour, 
to throw a chain of vessels across the mouth of the Great Harbour, about a 
mile in breadth. The labour was complete before Nicias, totally occupied by 
other objects, attempted to interrupt it. After repeated defeats, and although 
he was so miserably tormented by the stone, that he had frequently solicited 
his recall, that virtuous commander, whose courage rose in adversity, used 
the utmost diligence to retrieve the affairs of his country. The shattered 
galleys were speedily refitted, and again prepared, to the number of a 
hundred and ten, to risk the event of a battle. As they had suffered greatly, 
on former occasions, by the hardness and massive solidity of the Syracusan 
prows, Nicias provided them with grappling-irons, fitted to prevent the 
recoil of 
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their opponents, and the repetition of the hostile stroke. The decks were 
crowded with armed men, and the contrivance to whicli the enemy had 
hitherto chiefly owed their success, of introducing the firmness and stability 
of a military, into a naval engagement, was adopted in its full extent by the 
Athenians. When Gylippus and the Syracusan commanders were apprised 


of the designs of the enemy, they hastened to the defence of the bar which 
had been thrown across the entrance of the harbour. Even the Athenian 
grappling-irons had not been overlooked ; to elude the dangerous grasp of 
these instruments, the prows of the Syracusan vessels were covered with 
wet and slippery hides. 


The first impression of the Athenians was irresistible ; they burst through 
the passage of the bar, and repelled the squadrons on either side. As the 
entrance widened, the Syracusans, in their turn, rushed into the harbour, 
which was more favourable than the open sea to their mode of fighting. 
Thither the foremost of the Athenians returned, either compelled by 
superior force, or that they might assist their companions. The engagement 
became general in the mouth of the harbour ; and in this narrow space two 
hundred galleys fought, during the greatest part of the day, with an obstinate 
and persevering valour. It would require the expressive energy of 
Thucydides, and the imitative, though inimitable, sounds and expressions of 
the Grecian tongue, to describe the noise, the tumult, and the ardour of the 
contending squadrons. The battle was not long confined to the shock of 
adverse prows, and to the distant hostility of darts and arrows. The nearest 
vessels grappled, and closed with each other, and their decks were soon 
converted into a field of blood. While the heavy-armed troops boarded the 
enemy’s ships, they left their own exposed to a similar misfortune ; the 
fleets were divided into massive clusters of adhering galleys ; and the 
confusion of their mingled shouts overpowered the voice of authority. The 
singular and tremendous spectacle of an engagement more fierce and 
obstinate than any that had ever been beheld in the Grecian seas, totally 
suspended the powers of the numerous and adverse battalions which 
encircled the coast. 


Hope, fear, the shouts of victory, the shrieks of despair, the anxious 
solicitude of doubtful success, animated the countenances, the voice, and 
the ges-tures of the Athenians, whose whole reliance centred in their fleet. 
When at length their galleys evidently gave way on every side, the contrast 
of alternate, and the rapid tumult of successive passions, subsided in a 
melancholy calm. This dreadful pause of astonishment and terror was 
followed by the disordered trepidation of flight and fear ; many escaped to 
the camp ; others ran, uncertain whither to direct their steps ; while Nicias, 


with a small, but undismayed band, remained on the shore to protect the 
landing of their unfortunate galleys. But the retreat of the Athenians could 
not probably have been effected, had it not been favoured by the actual 
circumstances of the enemy, as well as by the peculiar prejudices of ancient 
superstition. In this well-fought battle, the vanquished had lost fifty, and the 
victors forty vessels. It was incumbent on the latter to employ their 
immediate and most strenuous efforts to recover the dead bodies of their 
friends, that they might be honoured with the sacred and indispensable rites 
of funeral. The day was far spent ; the strength of the sailors had been 
exhausted by a long continuance of unremitting labour ; and both they and 
their congiaiiions on slu)rc were more desirous to return to Syracuse to 
enjoy the fi-uits of victory, than to irritate the dangerous despair of the 
vanquished Athenians. 


It is observed by the Roman orator Cicero, with no less truth than elegance, 
that not only the navy of Athens, but the glory and the empire of 
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that republic, suffered shipwreck in the fatal harbour of Syracuse. The 
despondent degeneracy which immediately followed this ever memorable 
engagement was testified in the neglect of a duty which the Athenians had 
never neglected before, and in denying a part of their national character, 
which it had hitherto been their greatest glory to maintain. They abandoned 
to insult and indignity the bodies of the slain; and when it was proposed to 
them by their commanders to prepare next day for a second engagement, 
since their vessels were still more numerous than those of the enemy, they, 
who had seldom avoided a superior, and who had never declined the 
encounter of an equal force, declared, that no motive could induce them to 
withstand the weaker armament of Syracuse. Their only desire was to 
escape by land, under cover of the night, from a foe whom they had not 
courage to oppose, and from a place where every object was offensive to 
their sight, and most painful to their reflection. 


The behaviour of the Syracusans might have proved extremely favourable 
to this design. The coincidence of a festival and a victory demanded an 
accumulated profusion of such objects as soothe the senses and please the 
fancy. Amidst these giddy transports, the Syracusans lost all remembrance 
of an enemy whom they despised ; even the soldiers on guard joined the 
dissolute or frivolous amusements of their companions ; and, during the 
greatest part of the night, Syracuse presented a mixed scene of secure 
gayety, of thoughtless jollity, and of mad and dangerous disorder. 


The firm and vigilant mind of Hermocrates alone withstood, but was unable 
to divert, the general current. It was imjDossible to rouse to the fatigues of 
war men buried in wine and pleasure, and intoxicated with victory ; and, as 
he could not intercept by force, he determined to retard by stratagem, the 
intended retreat of the Athenians, whose numbers and resentment would 
still render them formidable to whatever part of Sicily they might remove 
their camp. A select band of horsemen, assuming the character of traitors, 
fearlessly approached the hostile ramparts, and warned the Athenians of the 
danger of departing that night, as many ambuscades lurked in the way, and 


all the most important passes were occupied by the enemy. The frequency 
of treason gained credit to the perfidious advice ; and the Athenians, having 
changed their first resolution, were persuaded by Nicias to wait two days 
longer, that such measures might be taken as seemed best adapted to 
promote the safety and celerity of their march. 


The superior rank of Nicias entitled him to a pre-eminence of toil and of 
woe ; and he deserves the regard of posterity by his character and 
sufferings, and still more by the melancholy firmness of his conduct. J 


Few pages of history are more eloquent than those wherein Thucydides 
describes the epic miseries of the defeated host of Athens. They have 
furthermore the merit of great accuracy. The rest of this chapter may 
therefore be given over to his vivid and tragic picture of the retreat. « 


THUCYDIDES FAMOUS ACCOUNT OF THE FINAL DISASTERS 


When Nicias and Demosthenes thought they were sufficiently prepared, the 
removal of the army took place, on the third day after the sea-fight. It was a 
wretched scene then, not on account of the single circumstance alone, that 
they were retreating after having lost all their ships, and while both 
themselves and their country were in danger, instead of being in high hope ; 
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but also because, on leaving their camp, every one had grievous things both 
to behold with his eyes and to feel in his heart. For as the dead lay 
unburiod, and any one saw a friend on the ground, he was struck at once 
with grief and fear. And the living who were being left behind, wounded or 
sick, were to the living a much more sorrowful spectacle than the dead, and 
more piteous than those who had perished. For having recourse to entreaties 
and wail-ings, they reduced them to utter perplexity, begging to be taken 
away, and appealing to each individual friend or relative that any of them 
might anywhere see ; or hanging on their comrades, as they were now going 
away ; or following as far as they could, and when in any case the strength 
of their body failed, not being left behind without many appeals to heaven 
and many lamentations. So that the whole army, being filled with tears and 
distress of this kind, did not easily get away, although from an enemy’s 
country, and although they had both suffered already miseries too great for 
tears to express, and were still afraid for the future, lest they might suffer 
more. There was also amongst them much dejection and depreciation of 
their own strength. For they resembled nothing but a city starved out and 
attempting to escape ; 
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and no small one too, for of their whole multitude there were not less than 
forty thousand on the march. 


Of these, all the rest took whatever each one could that was useful, and the 
heavy-armed and cavalry themselves, contrary to custom, carried their own 
food under their arms, some for want of servants, others tlirough distrusting 
them ; for they had for a long time been deserting, and did so in greatest 
numbers at that moment. And even what they carried was not sufficient; for 
there was no longer any food in the camp. Nor, again, was their other 
misery, and their equal participation in suiferings (though it affords some 
alleviation to endure with others), considered even on that account easy to 
bear at the present time ; especially, when they reflected from wliat 
splendour and boasting at first they had been reduced to such an abjyct 
termination. For this was the greatest reverse that ever befell a (Jrecian 
army; since, in contrast to their having come to enslave others, they had to 
depart in fear of undergoing that themselves ; and instead of the j.rayers and 
liymns, with which they sailed from home, tliey had to start on their return 
with omens the very contrary; going by land, instead of by sea, and relying 
on a military rather than a naval force. But nevertheless, in consequence of 
the greatness of the danger still impending, all these things seemed 
enduraljle to them. 
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Nicias, seeing tlie army dejected, and greatly changed, passed along the 
ranks, and encouraged and cheered them, as well as existing circumstances 
allowed ; speaking still louder than before, as he severally came opposite to 
them, in the earnestness of his feeling, and from wishing to be of service to 
them by making himself audible to as many as possible. If he saw them 
anywhere straggling, and not marching in order, he collected and brought 
them to their post ; while Demosthenes also did no less to those who were 


near him, addressing them in a similar manner. They marched in the form of 
a hollow square, the division under Nicias taking the lead, and that of 
Demosthenes following ; while the baggage bearers and the main crowd of 
camp followers were enclosed within the heavy-armed. 


When they had come to the river Anapus, they found drawn up a body of 
the Syracusans and allies ; but having routed these, and secured the passage, 
they proceeded onwards ; while the Syracusans pressed them with charges 
of horse, as their light-armed did with their missiles. On that day the 
Athenians advanced about five miles, and then halted for the night on a hill. 
The day following, they commenced their march at an early hour, and 
having advanced about two and a half miles, descended into a level district, 
and there encamped, wishing to procure some eatables from the houses (for 
the place was inhabited), and to carry on with them water from it, since for 
many miles before them, in the direction they were to go, it was not 
plentiful. The Syracusans, in the meantime, had gone on before, and were 
blocking up the pass in advance of them. For there was there a steep hill, 
with a precipitous ravine on either side of it, called the Acrseum Lepas. The 
next day the Athenians advanced, and the horse and dart-men of the 
Syracusans and allies, each in great numbers, impeded their progress, 
hurling their missiles upon them, and annoying them with cavalry charges. 
The Athenians fought for a long time, and then returned again to the same 
camp, no longer having provisions as they had before ; and it was no more 
possible to leave their position, because of the cavalry. 


Starting early, they began their march again, and forced their way to the hill 
which had been fortified ; where they found before them the enemy’s 
infantry drawn up for the defence of the wall many spears deep; for the pass 
was but narrow. The Athenians charged and assaulted the wall, but being 
annoyed with missiles by a large body from the hill, which was steep (for 
those on the heights more easily reached their aim), and not being able to 
force a passage, they retreated again, and rested. There happened also to be 
at the same time some claps of thunder and rain, as is generally the case 
when the year is now verging on autumn ; in consequence of which the 
Athenians were still more dispirited, and thought that all these things also 
were conspiring together for their ruin. While they were resting, Gylippus 
and the Syracusans sent a part of their troops to intercept them again with a 


wall on their rear, where they had already passed : but they, on their side 
also, sent some of their men against them, and prevented their doing it. 
After this, the Athenians returned again with all their army into the more 
level country, and there halted for the night. The next day they marched 
forward, while the Syracusans discharged their weapons on them, 
surrounding them on all sides, and disabled many with wounds ; retreating 
if the Athenians advanced against them, and pressing on them if they gave 
way ; most especially attacking their extreme rear, in the hope that by 
routing them little by little, they might strike terror into the whole army. 
The Athenians resisted this mode of attack for a long time, but then, after 
advancing five or six furlongs, halted for rest on the plain ; while the 
Syracusans went to their camp. 
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During the night, their troops being in a wretched condition, both from the 
want of all provisions which was now felt, and from so many men being 
disabled by wounds in the numerous attacks that had been made upon them 
by the enemy, Nicias and Demosthenes determined to light as many fires as 
possible, and then lead off the army, no longer by the same route as they 
had intended, but in the opposite direction to where the Syracusans were 
watching for them, namely, to the sea. Now the whole of this road would 
lead the armament, not towards Catana, but to the other side of Sicily, to 
Camarina, and Gela, and the cities in that direction, whether Grecian or 
barbarian. They kindled therefore many fires, and began their march in tlie 
night. 


And as all armies, especially the largest, are liable to have terrors and 
panics amongst them, particularly when marching at night, and through an 
enemy’s country, and with the enemy not far off ; so they also were thrown 
into alarm ; and the division of Nicias, taking the lead as it did, kept 
together and got a long way in advance ; while that of Demosthenes, 
containing about half or more, was separated from the others, and 
proceeded in greater disorder. By the morning, nevertheless, they arrived at 


the seacoast, and entering on what is called the Helorine road, continued 
their march, in order that when they had reached the river Cacyparis, they 
might march up along its banks through the interior ; for they hoped also 
that in this direction the Sicels, to whom they had sent, would come to meet 
them. But when they had reached the river, they found a guard of the 
Syracusans there too, intercepting the pass with a wall and a palisade, hav- 
ing carried which, they crossed the river, and marched on again to anotlier 
called the Erineus ; for this was the route Avhich their guides directed them 
to take. 


Demosthenes Surrenders His Detachment 


In the meantime the Syracusans and allies, as soon as it was day, and they 
found that the Athenians had departed, most of them charged (iylip-pus 
with having purposely let them escape ; and pursuing with all haste by the 
route which they had no difficulty in finding they had taken, they overtook 
them about dinner-time. When they came up with the troops under 
Demosthenes, which were behind the rest, and marching more slowly and 
disorderly, ever since they had been thrown into confusion during the night, 
at the time we have mentioned, they immediately fell upon and engaged 
them ; and the Syracusan horse surrounded them with greater ease from 
their being divided, and confined them in a narrow space. 


The division of Nicias was six miles in advance ; for lie led them on more 
rapidly, thinking that their preservation depended, under such 
circumstances, not on staying behind, if they could help it, and on fighting, 
but on retreating as quickly as possible, and only fighting as often as they 
were eompelled. Demosthenes, on the other hand, was, generally speaking, 
involved in more incessant labour (because, as he was retreating in the rear, 
he was tlie first that the enemy attacked), and on that occasion, linding that 
the Syraeusans were in pursuit, he was not so much inclined to push on, as 
to form his men for battle ; until, through thus loitering, he was surrounded 
by them, and both himself and the Athenians with him were tin-own into 
great eoiifusion. Being driven back into a certain spot which had a wall all 
round it, with a road on each side, and many olive trees growing about, they 
were annoyed with missiles in every direction. This kind of attack the 
Syraeusans naturally adopted, instead of close combat ; since risking their 
lives against men reduced to despair was no longer lor their advantage, so 
much as for that of 
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the Atlienians. Besides, after success whicli was now so signal, each man 
spared himself in some degree, that he might not be cut off before the end 
of the business. They thought too that, even as it was, they should by this 
kind of fighting subdue and capture the Athenians. 


At any rate, when, after plying the Athenians and their allies with missiles 
all day from every quarter, they saw them now distressed by wounds and 
other sufferings, Gylippus with the Syracusans and allies made a 
proclamation, in the first place, that any of the islanders who chose should 
come over to them, on condition of retaining his liberty ; and some few 
States went over. Afterwards, terms were made with all the troops under 
Demosthenes, that they should surrender their arms, and that no one should 
be put to death, either by violence or imprisonment, or want of such 
nourishment as was most absolutely requisite. Thus there surrendered, in 
all, to the number of six thousand ; and they laid down the whole of the 
money in their possession, throwing it into the hollow of shields, four of 
which they filled with it. These they immediately led back to the city, while 
Nicias and his division arrived that day on the banks of the river Erineus ; 
having crossed which, he posted his army on some high ground. 


Nicias Parleys, Fights, and Surrenders 


The Syracusans, having overtaken him the next daj’-, told him that 
Demosthenes and his division had surrendered themselves, and called on 
him also to do the same. Being incredulous of the fact, he obtained a truce 
to enable him to send a horseman to see. When he had gone, and brought 
word back again that they had surrendered, Nicias sent a herald to Gylippus 
and the Syracusans, saying that he was ready to agree with the Syracusans, 
on behalf of the Athenians, to repay whatever money the Syracusans had 
spent on the war, on condition of their letting his army go ; and that until 
the money was paid, he would give Athenians as hostages, one for every 
talent. The Syracusans and Gylippus did not accede to these proposals, but 
fell upon this division also, and surrounded them on all sides, and annoyed 
them with their missiles until late in the day. And they too, like the others, 
were in a wretched plight for want of food and necessaries. Nevertheless, 
they watched for the quiet of the night, and then intended to pursue their 
march. And they were now just taking up their arms, when the Syracusans 


perceived it and raised their peean. The Athenians, therefore, finding that 
they had not eluded their observation, laid their arms down again ; 
excepting about three hundred men who forced their way through the 
sentinels, and proceeded, during the night, how and where they could. 


As soon as it was day, Nicias led his troops forward ; while the Syracusans 
and allies pressed on them in the same manner, discharging their missiles at 
them, and striking them down with their javelins on every side. The 
Athenians were hurrying on to reach tke river Assinarus, being urged to this 
at once by the attack made on every side of them by the numerous cavalry 
and the rest of the light-armed multitude (for they thought they should be 
more at ease if they were once across the river), and also by their weari-ness 
and craving for drink. When they reached its banks, they rushed into it 
without any more regard for order, every man anxious to be himself the first 
to cross it ; while the attack of the enemy rendered the passage more 
difficult. For being compelled to advance in a dense body, they fell upon 
and trod down one another ; and some of them died immediately on the 
javelins and articles of baggage, while others were entangled together, and 
floated 
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down the stream. On the other side of the river, too, the Syracusans lined 
the bank, which was precipitous, and from the higher ground discharged 
their missiles on the Athenians, while most of them were eagerly drinking 
in confusion amongst themselves in the hollow bed of the stream. The 
Peloponnesians, moreover, charged them and butchered them, especially 
those in the river. And thus the water was immediately spoiled ; but 
nevertheless it was drunk by them, mud and all, and bloody as it was, it was 
even fought for by most of them. 


At length, when many dead were now heaped one upon another in the river, 
and the army was destroyed, either at the river, or, if any part had escaped, 
by the cavalry, Nicias surrendered himself to Gylippus, placing more 


confidence in him than in the Syracusans ; and desired him and the 
Lacedaemonians to do what they pleased with himself, but to stop 
butchering the rest of the soldiers. After this, Gylippus commanded to make 
prisoners ; and they collected all that were alive, excepting such as they 
concealed for their own benefit (of whom there was a large number). They 
also sent a party in pursuit of the three hundred, who had forced their way 
through the sentinels during the night, and took them. The part of the army, 
then, that was collected as general property, was not large, but that which 
was secreted was considerable ; and the whole of Sicily was filled with 
them, inasmuch as they had not been taken on definite terms of surrender, 
like those with Demosthenes. Indeed no small part was actually put to 
death; for this was the most extensive slaughter, and surpassed by none of 
all that occurred in this Sicilian war. In the other encounters also, which 
were frequent on their march, no few had fallen. But many also escaped ; 
some at the moment, others after serving as slaves, and running away 
subsequently. These found a place of refuge at Catana. 


The Fate of the Captives 


When the Syracusans and allies were assembled together, they took with 
them as many prisoners as they could, with the spoils, and returned to the 
city. All the rest of the Athenians and the allies that they had taken, they 
sent down into the quarries, thinking this the safest way of keeping them ; 
but Nicias and Demosthenes they executed, against the wish of Gylippus. 
For he thought it would be a glorious distinction for him, in addition to all 
his other achievements, to take to the Laceda3monians the generals who 
had commanded against them. And it so happened, that one of these, 
namely Demosthenes, was regarded by them as their most inveterate 
enemy, in consequence of what had occurred on the island and at Pylos; the 
other, for the same reasons, as most in their interest; for Nicias had exerted 
himself for the release of the Lacedaemonians taken from the island, by 
persuading the Athenians to make a treaty. On this account the 
Lacedaemonians had friendly feelings towards him ; and indeed it was 
mainly for the same reasons that he reposed coni,rlence in ({ylippus, and 
surrendered himself to him. But certain of the Syracusans (as it was said) 
were afraid, some of them, since they had held communication with liim, 
that if put to the torture, he might cause them trouble on that account in the 
midst of their success; others, and especially the Corinthians, lest lie might 
bribe some, as he was rich, and effect liis escape, and so they shouUl again 
incui-mischief through his agency ; and therefore they persuaded the allies, 
and put him to death. For this cause then, or something very like it, he was 
executed, having least of all the Greeks deserved to meet with such a 
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misfortune, on account of bis devoted attention to the practice of every 
virtue. 


As for those in the quarries, the Syracusans treated them with cruelty during 
the first period of their captivity. For as they were in a hollow place, and 


many in a small compass, the sun, as well as the suffocating close-ness, 
distressed them at first, in consequence of their not being under cover ; and 
then, on the contrary, the nights coming on autumnal and cold, soon worked 
in them an alteration from health to disease, by means of the change. Since, 
too, in consequence of their want of room, they did everything in the same 
place ; and the dead, moreover, were piled up on one another — such as 
died from their wounds, and from the change they had experienced, and 
such like. There were, besides, intolerable stenches ; while at the same time 
they were tormented with hunger and thirst, for during eight months they 
gave each of them daily only a cotyle ^ of water, and two of corn. And of 
all the other miseries which it was likely that men thrown into such a place 
would suffer, there was none that did not fall to their lot. For some seventy 
days they thus lived all together; then the rest of them were sold, except the 
Athenians, and whatever Siceliots or Italians had joined them in the 
expedition. 


The total number of those who were taken, though it were difficult to speak 
with exactness, was still not less than seven thousand. ” And this,” says 
Thucydides in conclusion, ” was the greatest Grecian exploit of all that 
were performed in this war ; nay, in my opinion, of all Grecian 
achievements that we have heard of also ; and was at once most splendid 
for the conquerors, and most disastrous for the conquered. For being 
altogether vanquished at all points, and having suffered in no slight degree 
in any respect, they were destroyed (as the saying is) with utter destruction, 
both army, and navy, and everything; and only a few out of many returned 
home. Such were the events which occurred in Sicily.” i 


^ The cotyle was a little more than half an English pint ; and the allowance 
of food here mentioned was only half of that commonly given to a slave. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. CLOSE OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 


In the populous and extensive kingdoms of modern Europe, the revolutions 
of public affairs seldom disturb the humble obscurity of private life ; but the 
national transactions of Greece involved the interest of every family, and 
deeply affected the fortune and happiness of every individual. Had the arms 
of the Athenians proved successful in Sicily, each citizen would have 
derived from that event an immediate accession of wealth, as well as of 
power, and have felt a proportional increase of honour and security. But 
their proud hopes perished forever in the harbour of Syracuse. The 
succeeding disasters shook to the foundation the fabric of their empire. 


In one rash enterprise they lost their army, their fleet, the prudence of their 
experienced generals, and the flourishing vigour of their manly youth — 
irreparable disasters which totally disabled them to resist the confederacy of 
Peloponnesus, reinforced by the resentment of a new and powerful enemy. 
While a Lacedcemonian army invested tlieir city, they had reason to dread 
that a Syracusan fleet should assault the Pirteus ; that Athens must finally 
yield to these combined attacks, and her once prosperous citizens destroyed 
by the sword, or dragged into captivity, atone by their death or disgrace for 
the cruelties which they had recently inflicted on the wretched republics of 
Melos and Scione. 


ATHENS AFTER THE SICILIAN DEBACLE 


The dreadful alternative of victory and defeat, renders it little surprising that 
the Athenians should have rejected intelligence, which they must have 
received with horror. The first messengers of such sad news were treated 
with contempt ; but it was ir’ possible long to withhoUl belief from tlie 
miserable fugitives, whose sqi/alid and dejected countenances too faithfully 
attested the public calamity. Such evidence could not bo refused ; the 
arrogance of incredulity was abashed, and the whole republic tlirown into 
consternation, or seized with despair. Tlie venerable members of the 
Areopagus expressed the majesty of silent sorrow ; but tlie jjiercing cries of 
woo extended many a mile along the lofty walls wliicli joined tlu’ Pineus to 
the city; and the licentious populace raged with unbridled fury against the 
diviners and orators, whose blind predictions, and ambitious harangues, had 
promoted an expedition eternally fatal to their country. 
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The Athenian allies, or rather subjects, scattered over so many coasts and 
islands, prepared to assert their independence ; the confederates of Sparta, 
among whom the Syracusans justly assumed the first rank, were unsatisfied 
with victory, and longed for revenge : even those communities which had 
hitherto declined the danger of a doubtful contest, meanly solicited to 
become parties in a war, which they expected must finally terminate in the 
destruction of Athens. Should all the efforts of such a powerful confederacy 
still prove insufficient to the ruin of the devoted city, there was yet another 
enemy behind, from whose strength and animosity the Athenians had 
everything to fear. 


The long and peaceful reign of Artaxerxes expired four hundred and 
twenty-five years before the Christian era. There followed a rapid 
succession of kings, Xerxes, Sogdianus, Ochus ; the last of whom assumed 
the name of Darius, to which historians have added the epithet of Nothus, 
the bastard, to distinguish this effeminate prince from his illustrious 
predecessor. But in the ninth year of his reign Darius was roused from his 
lethargy by the revolt of Egypt and Lydia. The defection of the latter 
threatened to tear from his dominion the valuable provinces of Asia Minor ; 
a consequence which he determined to prevent by employing the bravery of 
Pharnabazus, and the policy of the crafty Tissaphernes, to govern 
respectively the northern and southern districts of that rich and fertile 
peninsula. The abilities of these generals not only quelled the rebellion in 
Lydia, but extended the arms of their master towards the shores of the 
Agean, as well as of the Hellespont and Propontis ; in direct opposition to 
the treaty which forty years before had been ratified between the Athenians, 
then in the height of their prosperity, and the unwarlike Artaxerxes. But the 
recent misfortunes of that ambitious people flattered the Persian 
commanders with the hope of restoring the whole Asiatic coast to the Great 
King, as well as of inflicting exemplary punishment on the proud city, 
which had resisted the power, dismembered the empire, and tarnished the 
glory of Persia. 


The terror of such a formidable combination might have reduced the 
Athenians to despair. Their disasters and disgrace in Sicily destroyed at 
once the real and the ideal supports of their power ; the loss of one-third of 
their citizens made it impossible to supply, with fresh recruits, the 
exhausted strength of their garrisons in foreign parts ; the terror of their 
fleet was no more ; and their multiplied defeats, before the walls of 
Syracuse, had converted into contempt that admiration in which Athens had 
been long held by Greeks and barbarians. 


But in free governments there are many latent resources which publicT 
calamities alone can bring to light ; and adversity, which to individuals 
endowed with inborn vigour of mind is the great school of virtue and of 
heroism, furnishes also to the enthusiasm of popular assemblies the noblest 
field for the display of national honour and magnanimity. Had the measures 
of the Athenians depended on one man, or even on a few, it is probable that 


the selfish timidity of a prince, and the cautious prudence of a council, 
would have sunk under the weight of misfortunes, too heavy for the 
unsupported strength of ordinary minds. But the first spark of generous 
ardour, which the love of virtue, of glory, and the republic, or even the 
meaner motives of ambition and vanity, excited in the assembled multitude, 
was diffused and increased by the natural contagion of sympathy ; the 
patriotic flame was communicated simultaneously to every breast. With one 
mind and resolution the Athenians determined to brave the severity of 
fortune, and to withstand the assaults of the enemy. 
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In the year following the unfortunate expedition into Sicily, the Spartans 
prepared a fleet of a hundred sail, of which twenty-five galleys were 
furnished by their own seaports. This armament was destined to encourage 
and support the revolt of the Asiatic subjects of the Athenians. The islands 
of Chios and Lesbos, as well as the city Erythra? on the continent, solicited 
the Spartans to join them with their naval force. Their request was enforced 
by Tissaphernes, who promised to pay the sailors, and to victual the ships. 
At the same time, an ambassador from Cyzicus, a populous town situate on 
an island of the Propontis, entreated the Laceda3monian armament to sail to 
the safe and capacious harbours which had long formed the wealth and the 
ornament of that city, and to expel the Athenian garrisons, to which the 
Cyzicenes and their neighbours reluctantly submitted. The Persian 
Pharnabazus seconded their proposal ; offered the same conditions with 
Tissaphernes ; and so little harmony subsisted between the lieutenants of 
the Great King, that each urged his particular demand with a total 
unconcem about the important interests of their common master. The 
Lacedaemonians held many consultations amongst themselves, and with 
their allies ; hesitated, deliberated, resolved, and changed their resolution ; 
and at length were persuaded by Alcibiades to prefer the overture of 
Tissaphernes and tlie lonians to that of the Hellespontines and Pharnabazus. 


The delay occasioned by this deliberation was the principal, but not the only 
cause which hindered the allies from acting expeditiously, at a time when 
expedition was of the utmost importance. A variety of private views 
diverted them from the general aim of the confederacy ; and the season was 
far advanced before the Corinthians, who had been distinguished by excess 
of antipathy to Athens, were prepared to sail. The Athenians anticipated the 
designs of the rebels of Chios, and carried off seven ships as pledges of 
their fidelity. The squadron which returned from this useful enterprise, 
intercepted the Corinthians as they sailed through the Saronic Gulf ; and 
having attacked and conquered them, pursued and blocked them up in their 
harbours. Meanwhile the Spartans sent to the Ionian coast such squadrons 
as were successively ready for sea, under the conduct of Alcil)iades, 
Chalcideus, and Astyochus. The first of these commanders sailed to the isle 
of Chios, which was distracted by contending factions. The Athenian 
partisans were surprised and compelled to submit ; and the city, which 
possessed forty galleys, and yielded in wealth and populousness to none of 
the neighbouring colonies, became an accession to the Peloponnesian 
confederacy. Tlie strong and rich town of Miletus followed the example : 
Erythrai and Clazomeme surrendered to Chalcideus ; several places of less 
note were conquered by Astyochus. 


When the Athenians received the unwelcome intelligence of these events, 
they voted the expenditure of a thousand talents, which in more prosperous 
times, they had deposited in the citadel, under the sanction of a (Un-ree of 
the senate and people, to reserve it for an occasion of the utmost danger. 
This seasonable supply enabled them to increase tlie fleet, wliich sailed 
under Phrynichus and other leaders, to the isle of Lesbos. Having secured 
the fidelity of the Lesbians, who were ripe for rebellion, they endeavoured 
to recover their authority in Miletus, anciently regarded as the capital of the 
Ionic coast. A bloody battle was fought befon/ the walls of th;it place, 
between the Athenians and Argives on one side, and tlie Pcloponnesians, 
assisted by the troops of Tissaphernes and the revolted Milesians, on the 
other. The Athenian bravery defeated, on tliis occasion, the su])evior num- 
ber of Greeks and barbarians to whom they were opposed ; but their Argive 
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auxiliaries were repulsed by the gallant citizens of Miletus so that in both 
parts of the engagement, the Ionic race, commonly reckoned the less 
warlike, prevailed over their Dorian rivals and enemies. Elevated with the 
joy of victory, the Athenians prepared to assault the town, when they were 
alarmed by the approach of a fleet of fifty-five sail which advanced in two 
divisions, the one commanded by the celebrated Hermocrates, the other by 
Theramenes the Spartan. Phrynichus prudently considered, that his own 
strength only amounted to forty-eight galleys, and refused to commit the 
last hope of the republic to the danger of an unequal combat. His firmness 
despised the clamours of the Athenian sailors, who insulted, under the name 
of cowardice, the caution of their admiral ; and he calmly retired with his 
whole force to the isle of Samos, where the popular faction having lately 
treated the nobles with shocking injustice and cruelty, too frequent in 
Grecian democracies, were ready to receive with open arms the patrons of 
that form of government. 


The retreat of the Athenian fleet acknowledged the naval superiority of the 
enemy ; a superiority which was alone sufficient either to acquire or to 
maintain the submission of the neighbouring coasts and islands. In other 
respects too, the Peloponnesians enjoyed the most decisive advantages. 
Their galleys were victualled, their soldiers were paid by Tissaphernes, and 
they daily expected a reinforcement of a hundred and fifty Phoenician 
ships. But, in this dangerous crisis, fortune seemed to respect the declining 
age of Athens, and, by a train of accidents, singular and almost incredible, 
enabled Alcibiades, so long the misfortune and the scourge, to become the 
defence and the saviour of his country. 


Greek Sandals 


ALCIBIADES AGAIN TO THE FORE 


During his long residence in Sparta, Alcibiades assumed the outward 
gravity of deportment, and conformed himself to the spare diet, and 
laborious exercises, which prevailed in that austere republic ; but his 
character and his principles remained as licentious as ever. His intrigue with 
Timsea, the spouse of king Agis, was discovered by an excess of female 
levity. The queen, vain of the attachment of so celebrated a character, 
familiarly gave the name of Alcibiades to her son Leotychides ; a name 
which, first confined to the privacy of her female companions, was soon 
spread abroad in the world. Alcibiades punished her folly by a most 
mortifying but well-merited declaration, boasting that he had solicited her 
favours from no other motive but that he might indulge the ambitious desire 
of giving a king to Sparta. The offence itself, and the shameless avowal, 
still more provoking than the offence, excited the keenest resentment in the 
breast of the injured husband. The magistrates and generals of Sparta, 
jealous of the fame, and envious of the merit of a stranger, readily 
sympathised with the misfortune, and encouraged the revenge of Agis ; and, 
as the horrid j)ractice of assassination was still 
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disgracing the manners of Greece, orders were sent to Astyochus, who 
commanded in chief the Peloponnesian forces in Asia, secretly to destroy 
Alcibiades, whose power defied those laws which in every Grecian republic 
condemned adulterers to death. But the active and subtile Athenian had 
secured too faithful domestic intelligence in the principal families of Sparta 
to become the victim of this execrable design. With his usual address he 
eluded all the snares of Astyochus : his safety, however, required perpetual 
vigilance and caution, and he determined to escape from the situation, 
wliich subjected him to such irksome restraint. 


Publicly banished from Athens, secretly persecuted by Sparta, he had 
recourse to the friendship of Tissaphernes, who admired his 
accomplishments, and respected his abilities, which, though far superior in 
degree, were similar in kind to his own. Tissaphernes was of a temper the 
more readily to serve a friend, in proportion as he less needed his services. 
Alcibiades, therefore, carefully concealed from him the dangerous 
resentment of the Spartans. In the selfish breast of the Persian no 
attachment could be durable unless founded on interest ; and Alcibiades, 
who had deeply studied his character, began to flatter his avarice, that he 
might insure liis protection. He informed him, that by allowing the 
Peloponnesian sailors a draclmia, or sevenpence sterling, of daily pay, he 
treated them with a useless and even dangerous liberality : that the pay 
given by the Athenians, even in the most flourishing times, amounted only 
to three oboli. Should the sailors prove dissatisfied with this equitable 
reduction, the Grecian character afforded an easy expedient for silencing 
their licentious clamours. It would be sufiicient to bribe the naval 
commanders and a few mercenary orators, and the careless and improvident 
seamen would submit, without suspicion, the rate of their pay, as well as 
every other concern, to the influence and the authority of those who were 
accustomed to govern them. 


Tissaphernes heard this advice with all the attention of an avaricious man to 
every proposal for saving his money ; and so true a judgment had 
Alcibiades formed of the Greeks, that Hermocrates the Syracusan was the 
only officer who disdained, meanly and perfidiously, to betray the interest 
of the men under his command : yet through the influence of his colleagues, 
the plan of economj/ was universally adopted. 


The intrigues of Alcibiades sowed jealousy and distrust in the 
Peloponnesian fleet : they alienated the minds of the troops both from 
Tissaj)hernes and from their commanders: the Persian was ready to forsake 
those whom he had learned to despise; and Alcibiades profited by this 
disposition to insinuate that the alliance of the Lacedaemonians was equally 
expensive and inconvenient for the Great King and liis lieutenants. 


These artful representations produced almost an open breach between 
Tissaphernes and his confederates. The advantage wliich Athens would 


derive from this rupture might have paved the way for Alcibiades to return 
to his country: but he dreaded to encounter tiiat })0i>ular fury, whose 
effects he had fatally experienced, and whose mad resentment no degree of 
merit could appease; he therefore applied secretly to Pisander, ‘riiera- 
menes, and other persons of distinction in the Athenian camp. To them he 
deplored the desperate state of public aftair.s, expatiated on his own credit 
with Tissaphernes, and insinuated that it might be yet possible to prevent 
the Phoenician fleet from sailing to assist the enemy. Assuming gradually 
more boldness, he finally declared that the Atlu-iiians might obtain not 
merely the neutrality, but perhaps the assistance of Ti.ssaphcrnes, sliould 
they consent to abolish their turbulent democracy, so odit)Us to the 
Persians, 
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and to entrust the administration of government to men worthy to negotiate 
with so mighty a monarch. 


When the illustrious exile proposed this measure, it is uncertain whether he 
was acquainted with the secret cabals which had been already formed, both 
in the city and in the camp, for executing the design which he suggested. 
One man, the personal enemy of Alcibiades, alone opposed the general 
current. But this man was Phrynichus. The courage with which he invited 
dangers many have equalled, but none ever surpassed the boldness with 
which he extricated himself from difficulties. When he perceived that his 
colleagues were deaf to every objection against recalling the friend of 
Tissaphernes, he secretly informed the Spartan admiral Astyochus, of the 
intrigues which were carrying on to the disadvantage of his country. Daring 
as this treachery was, Phrynichus addressed a traitor not less perfidious than 
himself. Astyochus was become the pensioner and creature of Tissaphernes, 
to whom he communicated the intelligence. The Persian again 
communicated it to his favourite Alcibiades, who complained in strong 
terms to the Athenians of the baseness and villainy of Phrynichus. 


The latter exculpated himself with address ; but as the return of Alcibiades 
might prove fatal to his safety, he ventured, a second time, to write to 
Astyochus, gently reproaching him with his breach of confidence, and 
explaining by what means he might surprise the whole Athenian fleet at 
Samos; an exploit that must forever establish his fame and fortune. 
Astyochus again betrayed the secret to Tissaphernes and Alcibiades ; but 
before their letters could be conveyed to the Athenian camp, Phrynichus, 
who, by some unknown channel, Avas informed of this second treachery, 
anticipated the dangerous discovery, by apprising the Athenians of their 
enemy’s design to surprise their fleet. They had scarcely employed the 
proper means to counteract that purpose when messengers came from 
Alcibiades to announce the horrid perfidy of a wretch who had basely 
sacrificed to private resentment the last hope of his country. But the 
messengers arrived too late ; the prior information of Phrynichus, as well as 
the bold and singular wickedness of his design, which no common degree 
of evidence was thought sufficient to prove, were sustained as arguments 
for his exculpation; and it was believed that Alcibiades had made use of a 
stratagem most infamous in itself, but not unexampled among the Greeks, 
for destroying a man whom he detested. 


The opposition of Phrynichus, though it retarded the designs of Alcibiades, 
prevented not the measures of Pisander and his associates for abolishing the 
democracy. The soldiers at Samos were induced, by reasons above 
mentioned, to acquiesce in the resolution of their generals. But a more 
difficult task remained ; to deprive the people of Athens of their liberty 
which, since the expulsion of the family of Pisistratus, they had enjoyed a 
hundred years. Pisander headed the deputation which was sent from the 
camp to the city to effect this important revolution. He acquainted the 
extraordinary assembly, summoned on that occasion in the theatre of 
Bacchus, of the measures which had been adopted by their soldiers and 
fellow-citizens at Samos. The compact band of conspirators warmly 
approved the example ; but loud murmurs of discontent resounded in 
different quarters of that spacious theatre. Pisander asked the reason of this 
disapprobation. ” Had his opponents anything better to propose ? If they 
had, let them come forward and explain the grounds of their dissent : but, 
above all, let them explain how they could save themselves, their families, 
and their country, unless they complied with the demand of 
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Tissaphernes. The imperious voice of necessity was superior to law; and 
when the actual danger had ceased, they might re-establish their ancient 
constitution.” The opponents of Pisander were unable or afraid to reply : 
and the assembly passed a decree, investing ten ambassadors with full 
powers to treat with the Persian satrap. 


Soon after the arrival of the Peloponnesian tleet on the coast of Asia, the 
Spartan commanders had concluded, in the name of their republic, a treaty 
with Tissaphernes ; in which it was stipulated, that the subsidies should be 
regularly paid by the king of Persia, and that the Peloponnesian forces 
should employ their utmost endeavours to recover, for that monarch, all the 
dominions of his ancestors, which had been long unjustly usurped, and 
cruelly insulted, by the Athenians. This treaty seemed so honourable to the 
Great King, that his lieutenant could not venture openly to infringe it. 
Alarmed at the decay of his influence with the Persians, on which he had 
built the flattering hopes of returning to his country, Alcibiades employed 
all the resources of his genius to conceal his disgrace. By solicitations, 
entreaties, and the meanest compliances, he obtained an audience for his 
fel-low-citizens. As the agent of Tissaphernes, he then proposed the 
conditions on which they might obtain the friendship of the Great King. 
Several demands were made, demands most disgraceful to the name of 
Athens : to all of which the ambassadors submitted. They even agreed to 
surrender the whole coast of Ionia to its ancient sovereign. But when the 
artful Athenian (fearful lest they should, on any terms, admit the treaty 
which Tissaphernes was resolved on no terms to grant) demanded that the 
Persian fleets should be allowed to sail, undisturbed, in the Grecian seas, 
the ambassadors, well knowing that should this condition be complied with, 
no treaty could hinder Greece from becoming a province of Persia, 
expressed their indignation in very unguarded language, and left the 
assembly in disgust. 


This imprudence enabled Alcibiades to aftirm, with some appearance of 
truth, that their own anger and obstinacy, not the reluctance of Tissaphernes, 
had obstructed the negotiation, which was precisely the issue of the aft’ air 
most favourable to his views. His artifices succeeded, but were not attended 
with the consequences expected from them. The Athenians, both in the 
camp and city, perceived, by this transaction, that his credit with the 
Persians was less than he represented it ; and the aristocratical faction were 
glad to get rid of a man, whose restless ambition rendered him a dangerous 
associate. They persisted, however, with great activity, in executing their 
purpose ; of which Phrynichus, who had opposed them only from hatred of 
Alcibiades, became an active abettor. When jDersuasion was 

ineft’ ectual/they had recourse to violence. Androcles, Hyperbolus, and 
other licentious demagogues, were assassinated. The people of Athens, 
ignorant of the strength of tlie conspirators, and surprised to find in the 
number many whom they least suspected, were restrained by inactive 
timidity, or fluctuated in doubtful suspense. ‘JMie cabal alone acted with 
union and with vigour ; and diilicult as it seemed to subvert the Athenian 
democracy, which had subsisted a hundred years with unexampled glory, 
yet this design was undertaken and accomplished by the enterprising 
activity of Pisander, the artful eloquence of Theramenes, tlie firm 
intrepidity of Phrynichus, and the superintending wisdom of Antii)hon. 


He it was who formed the plan, and regulated the mode of attack, which 
was carried on by his associates. Pisander and his party boldly declared, 
that neither the spirit nor the forms of the established constitution (which 
had recently subjected them to such a weight of misfortunes) suited the 
present dangerous and alarming crisis. That it was necessary to new-model 
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the whole fabric of government ; for which purpose five persons (whose 
names he read) ought to be appointed by the people, to choose a hundred 
others ; each of whom should select three associates ; and the four hundred 
thus chosen, men of dignity and opulence, who would serve their country 


without fee or reward, ought immediately to be invested with the majesty of 
the republic. They alone should conduct the administration uncontrolled, 
and assemble, as often as seemed proper, five thousand citizens, whom they 
judged most worthy of being consulted in the management of public affairs. 
This extraordinary proposal was accepted without opposition : the partisans 
of democracy dreaded the strength of the cabal ; and the undiscerning 
multitude, dazzled by the imposing name of five thousand, a number far 
exceeding the ordinary assemblies of Athens, perceived not that they 
surrendered their liberties to the artifice of an ambitious faction. & 


THE OVERTHROW OF THE DEMOCRACY : THE FOUR HUNDRED 


Full liberty being thus granted to make any motion, however anti-con- 
stitutional, and to dispense with all the established formalities, such as 
preliminary authorisation by the senate, Pisander now came forward with 
his substantive propositions to the following effect : 


(1) All the existing democratical magistracies were suppressed at once, and 
made to cease for the future. (2) No civil functions whatever were hereafter 
to be salaried. (3) To constitute a new government, a committee of five 
persons were named forthwith, who were to choose a larger body of one 
hundred ; that is, one hundred including the five choosers themselves. Each 
individual out of this body of one hundred, was to choose three persons. (4) 
A body of Four Hundred, was thus constituted, who were to take their seat 
in the senate house, and to carry on the government with unlimited powers, 
according to their own discretion. (5) They were to convene the Five 
Thousand, whenever they might think fit. All was passed without a 
dissentient voice. 


The invention and employment of this imaginary aggregate of Five 
Thousand was not the least dexterous among the combinations of Antiphon. 
No one knew who these Five Thousand were : yet the resolution just 
adopted purported — not that such a number of citizens should be singled 
out and constituted, either by choice, or by lot, or in some determinate 
manner which should exhibit them to the view and knowledge of others — 
but that the Four Hundred should convene the Five Thousand, whenever 


they thought proper : thus assuming the latter to be a list already made up 
and notorious, at least to the Four Hundred themselves. The real fact was 
that the Five Thousand existed nowhere except in the talk and 
proclamations of the conspirators, as a supplement of fictitious auxiliaries. 
The}’/ did not even exist as individual names on paper, but simply as an 
imposturous nominal aggregate. The Four Hundred, now installed, formed 
the entire and exclusive rulers of the state. But the mere name of the Five 
Thousand, though it was nothing more than a name, served two important 
purposes for Antiphon and his conspiracy. First, it admitted of being falsely 
produced, especially to the armament at Samos, as proof of a tolerably 
numerous and popular body of equal, qualified, concurrent citizens, all 
intended to take their turn by rotation in exercising the powers of 
government ; thus lightening the odium of extreme usurpation to the Four 
Hundred, and passing them off merely as the earliest section of the Five 
Thousand, put into office for a few 
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months, and destined at the end of that period to give place to another equal 
section. Next, it immensely augmented the means of intimidation possessed 
by the Four Hundred at home, by exaggerating the impression of their 
supposed strength. For the citizens generally were made to believe that 
there were five thousand real and living partners in the conspiracy ; while 
the fact that these partners were not known and could not be individually 
identified, rather aggravated the reigning terror and mistrust ; since every 
man, suspecting that his neighbour might possibly be among them, was 
afraid to communicate his discontent or propose means for joint resistance. 
In both these two ways, the name and assumed existence of the Five 
Thousand lent strength to the real Four Hundred conspirators. It masked 
their usurpation, while it increased their hold on the respect and fears of the 
citizens. 


As soon as the public assembly at Colonus had, with such seeming 
unanimity, accepted all the propositions of Pisander, they were dismissed ; 


and the new regiment of Four Hundred were chosen and constituted in the 
form prescribed. It now only remained to install them in the senate house. 
But this could not be done without force, since the senators were already 
within it ; having doubtless gone thither immediately from the assembly, 
where their presence, at least the presence of the prytanes, or senators of the 
presiding tribe, was essential as legal presidents. They had to deliberate 
what they would do under the decree just passed, which divested them of all 
authority. Nor was it impossible that they might organise armed resistance ; 
for which there seemed more than usual facility at the present moment, 
since the occupation of Decelea by the Lacedfemonians kept Athens in a 
condition like that of a permanent camp, with a large proportion of the 
citizens day and night under arms. Against this chance the Four Hundred 
made provision. They selected that hour of the day when tlie greater 
number of citizens habitually went home, probably to their morning meal, 
leaving the military station, with the arms piled and ready, under 
comparatively thin watch. While the general body of hoplites left the station 
at this hour, according to the usual practice, the hoplites — Andrian, 
Tenian, and others — in the immediate confidence of the Four Hundred, 
were directed, by private order, to hold themselves prepared and in arms, at 
a little distance off ; so that if any symptoms should appear of resistance 
being coiitemi)lated, they might at once interfere and forestall it. 


The Four Hundred then marched to the senate house, each man with a 
dagger concealed under his garment, and followed by their special 
bodyguard of 120 young men from various Grecian cities, the instruments 
of the assassinations ordered by Antiphon and his colleagues. In this array 
they marched into the senate house, where the senators were assembled, and 
commanded them to depart ; at the same time tendering to them their pay 
for all the remainder of the year — seemingly about three months or more 
down to the beginning of ffecatombceon, thti month of new nominations — 
during which their functions ought to have continued. The senators were no 
way prepared to resist the decree just pas.sed under the forms of legality, 
with an armed body now arrived to enforce its execution. They obeyed and 
departed, each man as he passed the door receiving tlie salary tendered to 
him. That they should yield obedience to superior force, under the eireum- 
stances, can excite neither censure nor surprise ; but that they should accept, 
from the hands of the conspirators, this anticipation of an unearned salary, 


was a meanness which almost branded them as accomplices, and 
dishonoured the expiring hour of the last democratical autliority. The Four 
Hundred now at last found themselves triumphantly installed in the senate 
house, 
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without the least resistance, either from within its walls or even from 
without, by any portion of the citizens. 


Thus perished, or seemed to perish, the democracy of Athens, after an 
uninterrupted existence of nearly one hundred years since the revolution of 
Clisthenes. So incredible did it appear that the numerous, intelligent, and 
constitutional citizens of Athens should suffer their liberties to be 
overthrown by a band of four hundred conspirators, while the great mass of 
them not only loved their democracy, but had arms in their hands to defend 
it, that even their enemy and neighbour Agis, at Decelea, could hardly 
imagine the revolution to be a fact accomplished. 


The ulterior success of the conspiracy — when all prospect of Persian gold, 
or improved foreign position, was at an end — is due to the combinations, 
alike nefarious and skillful, of Antiphon, wielding and organising the united 
strength of the aristocratical classes at Athens ; strength always exceedingly 
great, but under ordinary circumstances working in fractions disunited and 
even reciprocally hostile to each other — restrained by the ascendent 
democratical institutions — and reduced to corrupt what it could not 
overthrow. Antiphon, about to employ this anti-popular force in one 
systematic scheme, and for the accomplishment of a predetermined 
purpose, keeps still within the same ostensible constitutional limits. He 
raises no open mutiny : he maintains inviolate the cardinal point of 
Athenian political morality — respect to the decision of the senate and 
political assembly, as well as to constitutional maxims. 


He knows, however, that the value of these meetings, depends upon 
freedom of speech ; and that, if that freedom be suppressed, the assembly 
itself becomes a nullity, or rather an instrument of positive imposture and 
mischief. Accordingly, he causes all the popular orators to be successively 
assassinated, so that no man dares to open his mouth on that side ; while on 
the other hand, the anti-popular speakers are all loud and confident, 
cheering one another on, and seeming to represent all the feeling of the 
persons present. By thus silencing each individual leader, and intimidating 
every opponent from standing forward as spokesman, he extorts the formal 
sanction of the assembly and the senate to measures which the large 
majority of the citizens detest. That majority, however, are bound by their 
own constitutional forms ; and when the decision of these, by whatever 
means obtained, is against them, they have neither the inclination nor the 
courage to resist. In no part of the world has this sentiment of constitutional 
duty, and submission to the vote of a legal majority, been more keenly and 
universally felt, than it was among the citizens of democratical Athens.’ 
Antiphon thus finds means to employ the constitutional sentiment of Athens 
as a means of killing the constitution : the mere empty form, after its vital 
and protective efficacy has been abstracted, remains simply as a cheat to 
paralyse individual patriotism. 


As Grecian history has been usually written, we are instructed to believe 
that the misfortunes, and the corruption, and the degradation of the 
democratical states are brought upon them by the class of demagogues, of 
whom Cleon, Hyperbolus, Androcles, etc., stand forth as specimens. These 
men are represented as mischief makers and revilers, accusing without just 
cause, and converting innocence into treason. Now the history of this 
conspiracy of the Four Hundred presents to us the other side of the picture. 
It shows 


1 This striking and deep-seated regard of the Athenians for all the forms of 
an established constitutiou, makes itself felt even by Mitford (History of 
Greece vol. iv. sect. v. ch. xix. p. 235). 
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that the political enemies, against whom the Athenian people were 
protected by their democratical institutions, and by the demagogues as 
living organs of those institutions, were not fictitious but dangerously real. 
It reveals the continued existence of powerful anti-popular combinations, 
ready to come together for treasonable purposes when the moment appeared 
safe and tempting. It manifests the character and morality of the leaders, to 
whom the direction of the anti-popular force naturally fell. It proves that 
these leaders, men of uncommon ability, required nothing more than the 
extinction or silence of the demagogues, to be enabled to subvert the 
popular securities and get possession of the government. We need no better 
proof to teach us what was the real function and intrinsic necessity of these 
demagogues in the Athenian system, taking them as a class, and apart from 
the manner in which individuals among them may have performed their 
duty. They formed the vital movement of all that was tutelary and jjublic 
sj)irjted in democracy. Aggressive in respect to official delinquents, they 
were defensive in respect to the public and the constitution. 


If that force, which Antiphon found ready made, had not been eflicient, at 
an earlier period in stifling the democracy, it was because there were 
demagogues to cry aloud, as well as assemblies to hear and sustain them. If 
Antiphon’s conspiracy was successful, it was because he knew where to 
aim his blows, so as to strike down the real enemies of the oligarchy and the 
real defenders of the people. We here employ the term demagogue because 
it is that commonly used by those who denounce the class of men here 
under review: the proper neutral phrase, laying aside odious associations, 
would be to call them popular speakers, or opposition speakers. But, by 
whatever name they may be called, it is impossible rightly to conceive their 
position in Athens, without looking at them in contrast and antithesis with 
those anti-popular forces against which they formed the indispensable 
barrier, and which come forth into such manifest and melancholy working 
under the organising hands of Antiphon and Phrynichus.c 


Grekk Seals 


THE REVOLT FROM THE FOUI IUXDKr.I) 


The conduct of the Four Hundred tyrants (for historians liave justly adopted 
the language of Athenian resentment) soon opened the eyes and 
understanding of the most thoughtless. They abolished every vestige of 
ancient freedom ; employed mercenary troops levied from the small ishuuls 
of the TEgean, to overawe the multitude, and to intimidate, in some 
instances to destroy, their real or suspected enemies. Instead of seizing t lie 
ojtj.ortunity of annoying the Peloponnesians, enraged at the treachery of 
Tissai»liernes, and mutinous for want of pay and subsistence, they sent 
ambassailors to solicit peace from the Spartans on the most dishonourable 
terms. Their tyranny rendered them odious in the city, and their cowardice 
made them contemptible in the camp at Samos. Their cruelty and injustice 
were 
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described and exaggerated by the fugitives who continually arrived in that 
island. Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus, two officers of high merit and 
distinction, though not actually entrusted with a share in the principal 
command, gave activity and boldness to the insurgents. The abettors of the 
new government were attacked by surprise : thirty of the most criminal 
were put to death, several others were banished, democracy was re- 
established in the camp, and the soldiers were bound by oath to maintain 
their hereditary government against the conspiracy of domestic foes, and to 
act with vigour against the public enemy. 


Thrasybulus, who headed this successful and meritorious sedition, had a 
mind to conceive, a tongue to persuade, and a hand to execute the most 


daring designs. He exhorted the soldiers not to despair of effecting in the 
capital the same revolution which they had produced in the camp. Their 
most immediate concern was to recall Alcibiades, who had been deceived 
and disgraced by the tyrants, and who not only felt with peculiar sensibility, 
but could resent with becoming dignity, the wrongs of his country and his 
own. The advice of Thrasybulus was approved ; soon after he sailed to 
Magnesia, and returned in company with Alcibiades. 


Greek Seals 


Though the army immediatel}’ saluted him general, Alcibiades left the care 
of the troops to his colleagues Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus, and withdrew 
himself from the applauses of his admiring countrymen, on pretence of 
concerting with Tissaphernes the system of their future operations. But his 
principal motive was to show himself to the Persian, in the new and 
illustrious character with which he was invested ; for having raised his 
authority among the Athenians by his influence with the satrap, he expected 
to strengthen this influence by the support of that authority. Before he 
returned to the camp, ambassadors had been sent by the tyrants, to attempt a 
negotiation with the partisans of democracy, who, inflamed by continual 
reports of the indignities and cruelties committed in Athens, prepared to sail 
thither to protect their friends and take vengeance on their enemies. 
Alcibiades judiciously opposed this rash resolution Avhich must have left 
the Hellespont, Ionia, and the islands, at the mercy of the hostile fleet. But 
he commanded the ambassadors to deliver to their masters a short but pithy 
message : ” That they must divest themselves of their illegal power, and 
restore the ancient constitution. If they delayed obedience, he would sail to 
the Pira3us, and deprive them of their authority and their lives.” 


When this message was reported at Athens, it added to the disorder and 
confusion in which that unhappy city was involved. The Four Hundred who 
had acted with unanimity in usurping the government, soon disagreed about 
the administration, and split into factions, which persecuted each other as 
furiously as both had persecuted the people. Theramenes and Aristocrates 
condemned and opposed the tyrannical measures of their colleagues. The 
perfidious Phrynichus was slain : both parties prepared for taking arms ; 
and the horrors of a Corcyrean sedition were ready to be renewed in 
Athens, 
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when the old men, the children, the women, and strangers, interposed for 
the safety of a city which had long been the ornament of Greece, the terror 
of Persia, and the admiration of the world. 


Had the public enemy availed themselves of this opportunity to assault the 
Piraeus, Athens could not have been saved from immediate destruction. But 
the Peloponnesian forces at Miletus, long clamorous and discontented, had 
broken out into open mutiny, when they heard of the recall of Alcibiades, 
and the hostile intentions of Tissaphernes. Tliey destroyed the Persian 
fortifications in the neighbourhood of INliletus ; they put the garrisons to 
the sword ; their treacherous commander, Astyochus, saved his life by 
flying to an altar ; nor was the tumult appeased until the guilty Avere 
removed from their sight, and Mindarus, an officer of approved valour and 
fidelity, arrived from Sparta to assume the principal command. 


The dreadful consequences which must have resulted to tlie Athenians, if, 
during the fury of their sedition, the enemy had attacked them with a fleet 
of a hundred and fifty sail, may be conceived by the terror inspired by a 
much smaller Peloponnesian squadron of only forty-two vessels 
commanded by the Spartan Agesandridas. The friends of the constitution 
had assembled in the spacious theatre of Bacchus. The most important 
matters were in agitation, when the alarm was given that some 
Peloponnesian ships had been seen on the coast. All ranks of men hastened 
to the Pirreus ; and prepared thirty-six vessels for taking the sea. When 
Agesandridas perceived the ardent opposition which he must encounter in 
attempting to land, he doubled the promontory of Sunium, and sailed 
towards the fertile island of Eubcea, from which, since the fortification of 
Decelea, the Athenians liad derived far more plentiful supplies than from 
the desolated territory of Attica. To de-fend a country which formed their 
principal resource, they sailed in pursuit of the enemy, and observed them 
next day near the shore of Eretria, the most considerable town in the island. 


The Euboeans, who had long watched an opportunity to revolt, supplied the 
Peloponnesian squadron with all necessaries in abundance ; but instead of 
furnishing a market to the Athenians, they retired from the coast on their 
approach. The commanders were‘ obliged to weaken their strength by 


despatching several parties into the country to procure provisions; 
Agesandridas seized this opportunity to attack them : most of the ships were 
taken ; the crews swam to land ; many were cruelly murdered by the 
Eretrians, from whom they expected protection ; and such only survived as 
took refuge in the Athenian garrisons scattered over the island. 


The news of this misfortune were most alarming to the Athenians. Neither 
the invasion of Xerxes, nor even the defeat in Sicily, occasioned such 
terrible consternation. They dreaded the immediate defection of Eulxi-a ; 
they had no more ships to launch ; no means of resisting their multiplied 
enemies: the city was divided against the camp, and divided against itself. 
Yet the magnanimous firmness of Theramenes did not allow the friends of 
libertv to despair. He encouraged them to disburden the republic of 
itsdonu’stio toes, who had summoned, or who were at least believed to have 
summoned, the assistance of the Lacedemonian fleet, tliat they miglit be 
enabled to enslave their fellow citizens. Antiplion, l^isander, and the most 
obnoxious, seasonably escaped ; the rest submitted. A decree was passed, 
recalling Alcibiades, and approving the conduct of the troops at Sanios. The 
sedition ceased. The democracy, which had been interrupted four months, 
was ri’stored ; and such are the resources of a free government, that even 
this violent fermenta-tion was not unproductive of benefit to the state. 
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The Spartans, who formerly rejected the friendship, now courted the 
protection of Pharnabazus ; to whose northern province they sailed with the 
principal strength of their armament, proceeded northwards in pursuit of the 
enemy ; and the important straits, which join the Euxine and ^gean seas, 
became, and long continued, the scene of conflict. In the twenty-first winter 
of the war, a year already distinguished by the dissolution and revival of 
their democracy, the Athenians prevailed in three successive engagements, 
including Cynossema, the event of which became continually more 
decisive. 


The Spartans yielded possession of the sea, which they hoped soon to 
recover, and retired to the friendly harbours of Cyzicus, to repair their 
shattered fleet ; while the Athenians profited by the fame of their victor}/ 
and by the terror of their arms, to demand contributions from the numerous 
and wealthy towns in that neighbourhood. It was determined, chiefly by the 
advice of Alcibiades, to attack the enemy at Cyzicus ; for which purpose 
they sailed, with eighty galleys, to the small island of Proconnesus, near the 
western extremity of the Propontis, and ten miles distant from the station of 
the Peloponnesian fleet. Alcibiades surprised sixty vessels on a dark and 
rainy morning, as they were mancBUvring at a distance from the harbour, 
and skilfully intercepted their retreat. As the day cleared up, the rest sailed 
forth to their assistance ; the action became general ; the Athenians obtained 
a complete victory, and their valour was rewarded by the capture of the 
whole Peloponnesian fleet, except the Syracusan ships, which were burned, 
in the face of a victorious enemy, by the enterprising Hermocrates. The 
Peloponnesians were assisted by Pharnabazus in equipping a new fleet ; but 
were deprived of the wise counsels of Hermocrates, whose abilities were 
well fitted both to prepare and to employ the resources of war. The success 
of the Asiatic expedition had not corresponded to the sanguine hopes of his 
countrymen ; the insolent populace accused their commanders of incapacity 
; and a mandate was sent from Syracuse, depriving them of their oSice, and 
punishing them with banishment. 


Meanwhile Thrasyllus obtained at Athens the supplies which he had gone to 
solicit ; supplies far more powerful than he had reason to expect. With these 
forces, Thrasyllus sailed to Samos. He took Colophon, with several places 
of less note, in Ionia ; penetrated into the heart of Lydia, burning the corn 
and villages ; and returned to the shore, driving before him a numerous 
body of slaves, and other valuable booty. His courage was increased by the 
Avant of resistance on the part of Tissaphernes, whose province he had 
invaded ; of the Peloponnesian forces at Miletus ; and of the revolted 
colonies of Athens. He resolved, therefore, to attack the beautiful and 
flourishing city of Ephesus, which was then the principal ornament and 
defence of the Ionic coast. The Athenians were defeated, with the loss of 
three hundred men ; and retiring from the field of battle, they sought refuge 
in their ships, and prepared to sail towards the Hellespont. 


During the voyage thither, they fell in with twenty Sicilian galleys, of which 
they took four, and pursued the rest to Ephesus. Having soon afterwards 
reached the Hellespont, they found the Athenian armament at Lampsacus, 
where Alcibiades thought proper to muster the whole military and naval 
forces. They made a conjunct expedition against Abydos. Pharnabazus 
defended the place with a numerous body of Persian cavalry. The disgraced 
troops of Thrasyllus rejoiced in an opportunity to retrieve their honour. 
They attacked, repelled, and routed the enemy. 
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For several years the measures of the Athenians had been almost uniformly 
successful ; but the twenty-fourth campaign was distinguished by peculiar 
favours of fortune. The Athenians returned iti triumph to attack the fortified 
cities, which still declined submission ; an undertaking in which Alcibiades 
displayed the wonderful resources of his extraordinary genius. By gradual 
approaches, by sudden assaults, by surprise, by treason, or by stratagem, he 
in a few months became master of Chalcedon, Selymbria, and at last of 
Byzantium itself. His naval success was equally conspicuous. The 
Athewians again commanded the sea. The small squadrons fitted out by the 
enemy successively fell into their power. It was computed Ijy the partisans 
of Alcibiades, that, since assuming the command, he had taken or destroyed 
two hundred Syracusan and Peloponnesian galleys ; and his superiority of 
naval strength enabled him to raise such contributions, both in the Euxine 
and Mediterranean, as abundantly supplied his fleet and army with every 
necessary article of subsistence and accommodation. 


While the Athenian arms were crowned with such glory abroad, the Attic 
territory was continually harassed by King Agis, and the Lacediemonian 
troops posted at Decelea. Their bold and sudden incursions frequently 


threatened the safety of the city itself ; the desolated lands afforded no 
advantage to the ruined proprietors; nor could the Athenians venture 
without their walls, to celebrate their accustomed festivals. Alcibiades, 
animated l)y his foreign victories, hoped to relieve the domestic sufferings 
of his country; and after an absence of many years, distinguished by such a 
variety of fortune, eagerly longed to revisit his native city, and enjoy the 
rewards and honours usually bestowed by the Greeks on successful valour. 
This celebrated voyage, which several ancient historians studiously 
decorated with every circumstance of naval triumph, was performed in the 
twenty-fifth summer of the war. Notwithstanding all his services, the 
cautious son of Clinias, instructed by adversity, declined to land in the 
Piraeus, until he was informed that the assembly had repealed the decrees 
against him, formally revoked his banishment, and prolonged the term of 
his command. Even after this agreeable intelligence he was still unable to 
conquer his well-founded distrust of the variable and capricious humours of 
the people ; nor would he approach the crowded shore, till he observed, in 
the midst of the multitude, his principal friends and relations inviting him 
by their voice and action, lie then landed amidst the universal acclamations 
of the spectators, who, unattentive to the naval pomp, and regardless of the 
other commanders, fixed tlieir eyes only on Alcibiades. Next day an 
extraordinary assembly was summoned, by order of the magistrates, that he 
might explain and justify his apparent misconduct, and receive the rewards 
due to his acknowledged merit. 


Before judges so favourably disposed to hear him, Alcibiades found no 
difficulty to make his defence. He was appointed commander-in-chief by 
.sea and land. A hundred galleys were equipped, and transports were 
prepared for fifteen hundred heavy-armed men, with a proportional body of 
cavalry. 


Several months had passed in these prejjarations, when the Eleusinian 
festival approached ; a time destined to commemorate and to diffu.se the 
temporal and spiritual gifts of the goddess Ceres, originally bestowed on the 
Athenians, and by them communicated to the rest of (ireece. 


Besides the mysterious ceremonies of the temple, the worship of that 
bountiful goddess was celebrated by vocal and instrumental music, by 


public shows, and exhibitions, which continued during several days, and 
above all, by the pompous procession, which marched for ten miles along 
the sacred road leading from Athens to Eleusis. This important part of the 
solemnity 
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had formerly been intermitted, because the Athenians, after the loss of 
Decelea, were no longer masters of the road, and were compelled, contrary 
to established custom, to proceed by sea to the temple of Ceres. Alcibiades 
determined to wipe off the stain of impiety which had long adhered to his 
character, by renewing, in all its lustre, this venerable procession. After 
sufficient garrisons had been left to defend the Athenian walls and 
fortresses, the whole body of heavy-armed troops were drawn out to protect 
the Eleusinian procession, which marched along the usual road to the 
temple, and afterwards returned to Athens, without suffering any 
molestation from the Lacedci3monians ; having united, on this occasion 
alone, all the splendour of war with the pomp of superstition. 


Soon after this meritorious enterprise, Alcibiades prepared to sail for Lesser 
Asia, accompanied by the affectionate admiration of his fellow citizens, 
who flattered themselves that the abilities and fortune of their commander 
would speedily reduce Chios, Ephesus, iNliletus, and the other revolted 
cities and islands. The general alacrity, however, was somewhat abated by 
the reflection, that the arrival of Alcibiades in Athens coincided with the 
anniversary of the plynteria’ a day condemned to melancholy idle-ness, 
from a superstitious belief that nothing undertaken on that day could be 
brought to a prosperous conclusion. 


While the superstitious multitude trembled at the imaginary anger of 
Minerva, men of reflection and experience dreaded the activity and valour 
of Lysander, who, during the residence of Alcibiades at Athens, had taken 
the command of the Peloponnesian forces in the East. Years had added 
experience to his valour, and enlarged the resources, without abating the 


ardour, of his ambitious mind. In his transactions with the world, he had 
learned to soften the harsh asperity of his national manners ; to gain by 
fraud what could not be effected by force ; and, in his own figurative 
language, to ” eke out the lion’s with the fox’s skin.” This mixed character 
admirably suited the part which he was called to act. 


Since the decisive action at Cyzicus, the Peloponnesians, unable to resist 
the enemy, had been employed in preparing ships on the coast of their own 
peninsula, as well as in the harbours of their Persian and Grecian allies. The 
most considerable squadrons had been equipped in Cos, Rhodes, Miletus, 
and Ephesus ; in the last of which the whole armament, amounting to ninety 
sail, was collected by Lysander. But the assembling of such a force was a 
matter of little consequence, unless proper measures should be taken for 
holding it together, and for enabling it to act with vigour. It was necessary, 
above all, to secure pay for the seamen ; for this purpose, Lysander, 
accompanied by several Lacedaemonian ambassadors, repaired to Sardis, to 
congratulate the happy arrival of Cyrus, a generous and valiant youth of 
seventeen, who had been entrusted by his father Darius with the 
government of the inland parts of Lesser Asia. Lysander excited the 
warmest emotions of friendship in the youthful breast of Cyrus, who 
drinking his health after the Persian fashion, desired him to ask a boon, with 
full assurance that nothing should be denied him. Lysander replied, with his 
usual address, ” That he should ask what it would be no less useful for the 
prince to give, than for him to receive : the addition of an obolus a day to 
the pay of the mariners ; an augmentation which, by inducing the Athenian 
crews to desert, would not only increase their own strength, but enfeeble the 
common enemy.” Struck with the apparent disinterestedness of this 
specious proposal, Cyrus ordered him immediately ten thousand darics 
(above five thousand pounds sterling) ; with which he returned to Ephesus, 
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discharged the arrears due to his troops, gave them a month’s pay in 
advance, raised their daily allowance, and seduced innumerable deserters 


from the Athenian fleet. 


While Lysander was usefully employed in manning his ships, and preparing 
them for action, Alcibiades attacked the small island of Andros. The 
resistance was more vigorous than he had reason to expect ; and the 
immediate necessity of procuring pay and subsistence for the fleet, obliged 
him to leave his work imperfect. With a small squadron he sailed to raise 
contributions on the Ionian or Carian coast, committing the principal 
armament to Antiochus, a man totally unworthy of such an important trust. 
Even the affectionate partiality of Alcibiades seems to have discerned the 
unworthiness of his favourite, since he gave him strict orders to continue, 
during his own absence, in the harbour of Samos, and by no means to risk 
an engagement. This injunction, as it could not prevent the rashness, might 
perhaps provoke the vain levity of the vice-admiral, who after the departure 
of his friend, sailed to Notium near Ephesus, approached Lysander’s ships, 
and with the most licentious insults challenged him to battle. The prudent 
Spartan delayed the moment of attack, until the presumption of his enemies 
had thrown them into scattered disorder. He then commanded the 
Peloponnesian squadrons to advance. His manreuvres were judicious, and 
executed with a prompt obedience. The battle was not obstinate, as the 
Athenians, who scarcely expected any resistance, much less assault, sunk at 
once from the insolence of temerity into the despondency of fear. They lost 
fifteen vessels, with a considerable part of their crews. Tlie remainder 
retired disgracefully to Samos ; while the Lacedaemonians profited by their 
victory by the taking of Eion and Delphinium. Though fortune thus 
favoured the prudence of Lysander, he declined to venture a second 
engagement with the superior strength of Alcibiades, who, having resumed 
the command, employed every artifice and insult that might procure him an 
opportunity to restore the tarnished lustre of the Athenian fleet. 


Greek Hucklics 


(In the British Museum) 


ALCIBIADES IN DISFAVOUR AGAIN 


But such an opportunity he could never again find. The people of Athens, 
who expected to hear of nothing but victories and triumphs, were mortified 
to the last degree, when they received intelligence of such a shameful 
defeat. As they could not suspect the abilities, tliey distrusted the fidelity, of 
their commander. Their suspicions were increased and confirmed by the 
arrival of Thrasybulus, who, whether actuated by a laudable zeal for the 
interest of the public service, or animated by a selfish jealousy of the fame 
and honours that had been so liberally heaped on a rival, formally 
impeached Alcibiades in the Athenian assembly. ” Uis misconduct 
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buffoonery was a sure recommendation to his favour. His friends were, 
partially, selected from the meanest and most abandoned of men, who 
possessed no other merit than that of being subservient to his passions. To 
such unworthy instruments the fleet of Athens was entrusted ; while the 
commander-in-chief revelled in debauchery with the harlots of Abydos and 
Ionia, or raised exorbitant contributions on the dependent cities, that he 
might defray the expense of a fortress on the coast of Thrace, in the 
neighbourhood of Byzantium, which he had erected to shelter himself 
against the just vengeance of the republic.” 


In the assembly, Alcibiades was accused, and almost unanimously 
condemned ; and that the affairs of the republic might not again suffer by 
the abuse of undivided power, ten commanders were substituted in his room 
; among whom were Tlirasyllus, Leon, Diomedon ; Conon, a character as 
yet but little known, but destined, in a future period, to eclipse the fame of 
his contemporaries ; and Pericles, who inherited the name, the merit, and 
the bad fortune, of his illustrious father. The new generals immediately 
sailed to Samos ; and Alcibiades sought refuge in his Thracian fortress. 


They had scarcely assumed the command, when an important alteration 
took place in the Peloponnesian fleet. Lysander’s year had expired, and 
Callicratidas, a Spartan of a very opposite character, was sent to succeed 
him. 


Lysander reluctantly resigned his employment; but determined to ren-der it 
painful, and if possible, too weighty for the abilities of his successor. For 
this purpose he returned to the court of Cyrus, to whom he restored a 
considerable sum of money still unexpended in the service of the Grecian 
fleet, and to whom he misrepresented, under the names of obstinacy, 
ignorance, and rusticity, the unaffected plainness, the downright sincerity, 
and the other manly, but uncomplying, virtues of the generous Callicratidas. 
When that commander repaired to Sardis to demand the stipulated pay, he 
could not obtain admission to the royal presence. 


But Callicratidas could not, with honour or safety, return to the fleet at 
Ephesus, without having collected money to supply the immediate wants of 
the sailors. He proceeded, therefore, to Miletus and other friendly towns of 
Ionia ; and having met the principal citizens, in their respective assemblies, 
he explained openly and fully the mean jealousy of Lysander, and the 
disdainful arrogance of Cyrus. By those judicious and honourable 
expedients, Callicratidas, without fraud or violence, obtained such 
considerable, yet voluntary contributions, as enabled him to gratify the 
importunate demands of the sailors, and to return with honour to Ephesus, 
in order to prepare for action. His first operations were directed against the 
isle of Lesbos, or rather against the strong and populous towns of 
Methymna and Mytilene, which respectively commanded the northern and 
southern divisions of that island. Methymna was taken by storm, and 
subjected to the depre-dations of the Peloponnesian troops. 


CONON WINS AT ARGINUS-/ 


Meanwhile Conon, the most active and enterprising of the Athenian 
commanders, had put to sea with a squadron of seventy sail, in order to 
protect the coast of Lesbos. But this design was attempted too late ; nor, had 
it been more early undertaken, was the force of Conon sufficient to 
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accomplish it. Callicratidas observed his motions, discovered his strength, 
and, with a far superior fleet, intercepted his retreat to the armament of 
Samos. The Athenians fled towards the coast of Mytilene, but were 
prevented from entering the harbour of that pLace by the resentment of the 
inliabitants, who rejoiced in an opportunity to punish those who had so 
often conquered, and so long oppressed, their city. In consequence of this 
unexpected opposition, the Athenian squadron was overtaken by the enemy. 
The engagement was more sharp and obstinate than might have been 
expected in such an inequality of strength. Thirty empty ships (for the most 
of the men swam to land) were taken by the Peloponnesians. The remaining 
forty were hauled up under the walls of Mytilene ; Callicratidas recalled his 
troops from ]Methymna, received a reinforcement from Chios, and blocked 
up the Athenians by sea and land. 


The Athenians reinforced their domestic strength with the assistance of 
their allies ; all able-bodied men were pressed into the service ; and, ina 
few weeks, they had assembled at Samos a hundred and fifty sail, which 
immediately took the sea, with a resolution to encounter the enemy. 


Callicratidas did not decline the engagement. Having left fifty ships to 
guard the harbour of Mytilene, he proceeded with a hundred and twenty to 
Cape Malea, the most southern point of Lesbos. The Athenians had 
advanced, the same evening, to the islands or rather rocks, of Arginusie, 
four miles distant from that promontory. The night passed in bold 
stratagems for mutual surjjrise, which were rendered ineffectual by a 
violent tempest of rain and thunder. The fight was long and bloody ; 
passing, successively, through all the different gradations, from disciplined 
order and regularity to the most tumultuous confusion. The Spartan 
commander was slain charging in the centre of the bravest enemies. The 
hostile squadrons fought with various fortune in different parts of the battle, 
and promiscuously conquered, pursued, surrendered, or fled. Thirteen 
Atlienian vessels were taken by the Peloponnesians ; but, at length, the 


latter gave way on all sides : seventy of their ships were captured, the rest 
escaped to Chios and Phocsea. 


The Athenian admirals, though justly elated with their good fortune, 
cautiously deliberated concerning the best means of improving their victory. 
Several advised that the fleet should steer its course to Mytilene, to surprise 
the Peloponnesian squadron which blocked up the harbour of that city. 
Diomedon recommended it as a more immediate and essential object of 
their care to recover the bodies of the slain, and to save the wreck of twelve 
vessels which had been disabled in the engagement. Tlirasybulus observed, 
that by dividing their strength, both purposes might be effected. His opinion 
was approved. The charge of preserving tlie dying, and collecting the 
bodies of the dead, was committed to Theramenes and Thrasybulus. Fifty 
vessels were destined to that important service, doubly recommended by 
humanity and superstition. The remainder saik’d to the islo of Lesbos, in 
quest of the Peloponnesians on that coast, who narrowly escaped 
destruction through the well-conducted stratagem of Eteonicus, the Spartan 
vice-admiral. 


While the prudent foresight of Eteonicus saved the Peloponnesian squadron 
at Mytilene, the violence of a storm prevented Theramenes and Thrasybulus 
from saving their unfortunate conq)anions, all oi whom, excepting one of 
the admirals and a few others who escaped by their extraordinary dexterity 
in swimming, were overwhelmed by the waves of a tempestuous sea ; nor 
could their dead bodies ever be recovered. These 
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unforeseen circumstances were the more disagreeable and mortifying to the 
commanders, because, immediately after the battle, they had sent an advice- 
boat to Athens, acquainting the magistrates with the capture of seventy 
vessels ; mentioning their intended expeditions to Mytilene, Methymna, and 
Chios, from which they had reason to hope the most distinguished success ; 
and particularly taking notice that the important charge of recovering the 


bodies of the drowned or slain had been committed to Theramenes and 
Thrasybulus, two captains of approved conduct and fidelity. 


The joy with which the Athenians received this flattering intelligence was 
converted into disappointment and sorrow, when they understood that their 
fleet had returned to Samos, without reaping the expected fruits of victory. 
They were afflicted beyond measure with the total loss of the wreck, by 
which their brave and victorious countrymen had been deprived of the 
sacred rites of funeral ; a circumstance viewed with peculiar horror, because 
it was supposed, according to a superstition consecrated by the belief of 
ages, to subject their melancholy sliades to wander a hundred years on the 
gloomy banks of the Styx, before they could be transported to the regions of 
light and felicity. The relations of the dead lamented their private 
misfortunes ; the enemies of the admirals exaggerated the public calamity ; 
both demanded an immediate and serious examination into the cause of this 
distressful event, that the guilty might be discovered and punished. 


THE TRIAL OF THE GENERALS 


Amidst the ferment of popular discontents, Theramenes sailed to Athens, 
with a view to exculpate himself and his colleague, Thrasybulus. The letter 
sent thitlier before them had excited their fear and their resentment ; since it 
rendered them responsible for a duty which they found it impossible to 
perform. Theramenes accused the admirals of having neglected the 
favourable moment to save the perishing, and to recover the bodies of the 
dead ; and, after the opportunity of this important service was irrecoverably 
lost, of having devolved the charge on others, in order to screen their own 
misconduct. The Athenians greedily listened to the accusation, and 
cashiered the absent commanders. Conon, who during the action remained 
blocked up at Mytilene, was entrusted with the fleet. Protomachus and 
Aristogenes chose a voluntary banishment. The rest returned home to 
justify measures which appeared so criminal. 


Archedemus, an opulent and powerful citizen, and Callixenus, a seditious 
demagogue, partly moved by the entreaties of Theramenes, and partly 
excited by personal envy and resentment, denounced the admirals to the 
senate. The accusation was supported by the relatives of the deceased, who 
appeared in mourning robes, their heads shaved, their arms folded, their 
eyes bathed in tears, piteously lamenting the loss and disgrace of their 
families, deprived of their protectors, who had been themselves deprived of 
those last and solemn duties to which all mankind are entitled. A false 
witness swore in court, that he had been saved, almost by miracle, from the 
wreck, and that his companions, as they were ready to be drowned, charged 
him to acquaint his country how they had fallen victims to the neglect of 
their commanders. 


An unjust decree, which deprived the commanders of the benefits of a 
separate trial, of an impartial hearing, and of the time as well as the means 
necessary to prepare a legal defence, was approved by a majority of the 
senate, and received with loud acclamations by the people, whose levity, 
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insolence, pride, and cruelty, all eagerly demanded the destruction of the 
admirals. The senators were intimidated into a reluctant compliance with 
measures which they disapproved, and by which they were for ever to be 
disgraced. Yet the philosophic firmness of Socrates disdained to submit. He 
protested against the tameness of his colleagues, and declared that neither 
threats, nor danger, nor violence, could compel him to conspire with 
injustice for the destruction of the innocent. 


Grecian Galley 


But what could avail the voice of one virtuous man amidst the licentious 
madness of thousands? The commanders were accused, tried, condemned, 
and, with the most irregular precipitancy, delivered to the executioner. 
Before they were led to death, Diomedon addressed the assembly in a short 
but ever-memorable speech : ” I am afraid, Athenians, lest the sentence 
which you have passed on us, prove hurtful to the republic. Yet I would 
exhort you to employ the most proper means to avert the vengeance of 
heaven. You must carefully perform the sacrifices which, before giving 
battle at Arginusse, we promised to the gods in behalf of ourselves and of 
you. Our misfortunes deprive us of an opportunity to acquit this just debt, 
and to pay the sincere tribute of our gratitude. But we are deeply sensible 
that the assistance of the gods enabled us to obtain that glorious and signal 
victory.” The disinterestedness, the patriotism, and the magnanimity of this 
discourse, must have appeased (if anything had been able to ajjpease) the 
tumultuous passions of the vulgar. But their headstrong fury detied every 
restraint of reason or of sentiment. They persisted in their bloody purpose, 
which was executed without pity : yet their cruelty was followed by a 
speedy repentance, and punished by the shai-p pangs of rcmorsi’, the 
intolerable pain of which they vainly attempted to mitigate by intiicting a 
well-merited vengeance on the detestable Callixenus.” 


This complication of injustice and ingratitude seemed to give the finish-ing 
blow to the Athenian state ; they struggled for a while, after their defeat at 
Syracuse ; but from hence they were entirely suidv. 


The enemy, after their last defeat, had once more recourse to Lysander, who 
had so often led them to conquest : on him they i)laced their chief 
confidence, and ardently solicited his return. The Lacediemonians, to 
gratify their allies, and yet to observe their laws, which forbade that honour 
being conferred twice on the same person, sent him with an inferior title, 
but with the power of admiral. Thus appointed, Lysander saih-d towards the 
Hellespont, and laid siege to Lampsacus : the i)lace was carried by storm, 
and abandoned by Lysander to the mercy of the sohliers. The Athenians, 


who followed him close, upon the news of his success, steered forward 
towards Sestus, and from thence, sailing along the coast, halted over against 
tlie enemy at “gospotami, a place fatal to the Athenians. 
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The Hellespont is not above two thousand yards broad in that place. The 
two armies seeing themselves so near each other, expected only to rest the 
day, and were in hopes of coming to a battle on that next. But Lysander had 
another design in view : he commanded the seamen and pilots to go on 
board their galleys, as if they were in reality to fight the next morning at 
break of day, to hold themselves in readiness, and to wait his orders in 
profound silence. He ordered the land army, in like manner, to draw up in 
battle upon the coast, and to wait the day without any noise. On the 
morning, as soon as the sun was risen, the Athenians began to row towards 
them with their whole fleet in one line, and to bid them defiance. Lysander, 
though his ships were ranged in order of battle, with their heads towards the 
enemy, lay still without making any movement. In the evening, when the 
Athenians withdrew, he did not suffer his soldiers to go ashore, till two or 
three galleys, which he had sent out to observe them, were returned with 
advice that they had seen the enemy land. The next day passed in the same 
manner, as did the third and fourth. Such a conduct, which argued reserve 
and apprehension, extremely augmented the security and boldness of the 
Athenians, and inspired them with a high contempt for an army, which fear 
prevented from showing themselves or attempting anything. Whilst this 
passed, Alcibiades, who was near the fleet, took horse, and came to the 
Athenian generals, to whom he represented, that they came upon a very 
disadvantageous coast, where there were neither ports nor cities in the 
neighbourhood ; that they were obliged to bring their provisions from 
Sestus, with great danger and difficulty ; and that they were very much in 
the wrong to suffer the soldiers and mariners of the fleet, as soon as they 
were ashore, to straggle and disperse themselves at their pleasure, whilst the 
enemy’s fleet faced them in view, accustomed to execute the orders of their 
general with instant obedience, and upon the slightest signal. 


He offered also to attack the enemy by land, with a strong body of Tliracian 
troops, and to force a battle. The generals, especially Tydeus and Menander, 
jealous of their command, did not content themselves with refusing his 
offers, from the opinion, that, if the event proved unfortunate, the whole 
blame would fall upon them, and, if favourable, that Alcibiades would 
engross the whole honour of it; but rejected also with insult his wise and 
salutary counsel : as if a man in disgrace lost his sense and abilities with the 
favour of the commonwealth. Alcibiades withdrew. 


The fifth day, the Athenians presented themselves again, and offered battle, 
retiring in the evening according to custom, with a more insulting air than 
the days before. Lysander, as usual, detached some galleys to observe them, 
with orders to return with the utmost diligence when they saw the 
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Athenians landed, and to put a bright buckler ^ at each ship’s head, as soon 
as they reached the middle of the channel. Himself, in the meantime, ran 
through the whole line in his galley, exhorting the pilots and officers to hold 
the seamen and soldiers in readiness to row and fight on the first signal. 


As soon as the bucklers were put up in the ships’ heads, and the admiral’s 
galley had given the signal by the sound of trumpet, the whole fleet set 
forwards, in good order. The land army, at the same time, made all possible 
haste to the top of the promontory, to see the battle. The strait that separates 
the two continents in this place is about fifteen stadia, or two miles in 
breadth, which space was presently cleared, through the activity and 
diligence of the rowers. Conon, the Athenian general, was the first who 
perceived from shore the enemy’s fleet advancing in good order to attack 
him, upon which he immediately cried out for the troops to embark. In the 


height of sorrow and perplexity, some he called to by their names, some he 
conjured, and others he forced to go on board their galleys : but all his 
endeavours and emotion were ineffectual, the soldiers being dispersed on 
all sides. For they were no sooner come on shore, than some were run to the 
sutlers, some to walk in the country, some to sleep in their tents, and others 
had begun to dress their suppers. This proceeded from the want of vigilance 
and experience in their generals, who, not suspecting the least danger, 
indulged themselves in taking their repose, and gave their soldiers the same 
liberty. 


The enemy had already fallen on with loud cries, and a great noise of their 
oars, when Conon, disengaging himself with nine galleys, of which number 
was the sacred ship, stood away for Cyprus, where he took refuge with 
Evagoras. The Pelopounesians, falling upon the rest of the fleet, took 
immediately the galleys which were empty, and disabled and destroyed 
such as began to fill with men. The soldiers, who ran without order or arms 
to their relief, were either killed in the endeavour to get on board, or flying 
on shore, were cut in pieces by the enemy, who landed in pursuit of them. 
Lysander took three thousand prisoners, with all their generals, and the 
whole fleet. After having plundered the camp, and fastened tlie enemy’s 
galleys to the sterns of his own, he returned to Lampsacus, amidst the 
sounds of flutes and songs of triumph. It was his glory to have achieved one 
of the greatest military exploits recorded in history, with little or no loss, 
and to have terminated a war, in the small space of an hour, which had 
already lasted seven-and-twenty years, and which perhaps, without him, 
liad been of much longer continuance. Lysander immediately sent 
despatches with this agreeable news to Sparta. 


The three thousand prisoners taken in this battle having been condemned to 
die, Lysander called upon Philocles, one of the Athenian generals, who had 
caused all the prisoners taken in two galleys, the one of Andros, the other of 
Corinth, to be thrown from the top of a precipice, and had formerly 
persuaded the people of Athens to make a decree for cutting off tlie thumb 
of the right hand of all the prisoners of war, in order to disabk/ them from 
handling the pike, and that they might be fit only to serve at the oar. 
Lysander, therefore, caused him “to be brought forth, and asked him what 
sentence he would pass upon himself, for having induced his city to jjass 


that cruel decree. Philocles, without departing from his liaughtiness in the 
least, notwithstanding the extreme danger he was in, made answer : 
“Accuse not people of crimes, who have no judges; but, as you arc victors, 
use your 


[} An early form of heliograph. ] 
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right, and do by us as we had done by you, if we had conquered.” At the 
same instant he went into a bath, put on afterwards a magnificent robe, and 
marched foremost to the execution. All the prisoners were put to the sword, 
except Adimantus,“ who had opposed the decree. e 


THE FALL OF ATHENS 


Greek Vase 


When he had arranged matters at Lampsacus, Lysander sailed against 
Byzantium and Chalcedon ; where the inhabitants admitted him, after 
sending away the Athenian garrison under treaty. The party that had 
betrayed Byzantium to Alcibiades, at that time fled to Pontus, and 
afterwards to Athens, and became citizens there. The garrison troops of the 
Athenians, and whatever other Athenians he found anywhere, Lysander sent 
to Athens, giving them safe conduct so long as they were sailing to that 
place alone, and to no other ; knowing that the more people were collected 
in the city and Pirifus, the sooner there would be a want of provisions. And 
now, leaving Sthenelaus as Lacedaemonian harmost of Byzantium and 
Chalcedon, he himself sailed away to Lampsacus, and refitted his ships. 


At Athens, on the arrival of the Paralus in the night, the tale of their disaster 
was told ; and the lamentation spread from the Pimeus up the Long Walls 
into the city, one man passing on the tidings to another : so that no one went 
to bed that night, not only through their mourning for the dead, but much 
more still because they thought they should themselves suffer the same 
things as they had done to the Melians (who were a colon}” from 
Lacedsemon), when they had reduced them by blockade, and to the 
Histifeans, Scioneeans, Toronreans, JEginetans, and many others of the 
Greeks. But the next day they convened an assembly, at which it was 
resolved to block up the harbours, with the exception of one, and to put the 
walls in order, and mount guard upon them, and in every other way to 
prepare the city for a siege. 


Lysander, having come with two hundred ships from the Plellespont to 
Lesbos, regulated both the other cities in the island, and especially Mytilene 
; while he sent Eteonicus with ten ships to the Athenian possessions 
Thraceward, who brought over all the places there to the Lacedaemonians. 
And all the rest of Greece too revolted from Athens immediately after the 
sea-fight, except the Samians ; they massacred the notables amongst them, 
and kept possession of the city. Afterwards Lysander sent word to Agis at 
Decelea, and to Lacedtemon, that he was sailing up with two hundred ships. 


And the Lacedtemonians went out to meet him en masse, and all the rest of 
the Peloponnesians but the Argives, at the command of the other Spartan 
king, Pausanias. When they were all combined, he took them to the city and 
encamped before it, in the academy — the gymnasium so called. Then 
Lysander went to ‘gina, and restored the cit}” to the -Aginetans, having 
collected as many of them as he could ; and so likewise to the Melians, and 
as many others as had been deprived of their city. After 
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this, having ravaged Salamis, he came to anchor off the Pineus, with a 
hundred and fifty ships, and prevented all vessels from sailing into it. 


The Athenians, being thus besieged by land and by sea, were at a loss what 
to do, as they had neither ships, nor allies, nor provisions ; and they thought 
nothing could save them from suffering what they had done to others, not in 
self-defence, but wantonly wronging men of smaller states, on no other 
single ground, but their being allies of the Lacedemonians. Wherefore they 
restored to their privileges tliose who had been degraded from them, and 
held out resolutely ; and though many in the city were dying of starvation, 
they spoke not a word of coming to terms. But when their corn had now 
entirely failed, they sent ambassadors to Agis, wishing to become allies of 
the Laced<3emonians, while they retained their walls and the Pineus, and 
on these conditions to make treaty with them. lie told tliem to go to 
Laceduemon, as he had himself no power to treat. When the ambassadors 
delivered this message to the Athenians, they sent them to Lacedtumon. But 
when they were at Sellasia, near the Laconian territory, and the ephors 
heard what they proposed, which was the same as they had done to Agis, 
they bade them return from that very spot, and if they had any wish at all 
for peace, to come back after taking better advice. 


When the ambassadors came home, and reported this in the city, dejection 
fell on all ; for they thought they would be sold into slavery ; and that even 
while they were sending another embassy, many would die of famine. But 
with respect to the demolition of their walls, no one would advise it : for 
Archestratus had been thrown into prison for saying in the council, that it 
was best to make peace with the Lacedaemonians on the terms they offered, 
which were, that they should demolish ten furlongs of each of the Long 
Walls ; and a decree was then made, that it should not be allowed to advise 
on that subject. Such being the case, Theramenes said in the assembly, that 
if they would send him to Lysander, he would come back with full 
knowledge whether it was from a wish to enslave the city that the 
Lacediemonians held out on the subject of the walls, or to have a guarantee 
for their good faith. Having been sent, he remained with Lysander three 
months and more, watching to see when the Athenians, from the failure of 
all their food, would agree to what any one might say. On his return in the 
fourth month, he reported in the assembly that Lysander had detained him 
all that time, and then told him to go to Lacedaemon. After this he was 
chosen ambassador to Lacedifimon with full powers, together with nine 
others. Now Lysander had sent, along with some others who were 
Lacediemonians, Aristoteles, an Athenian exile, to carry word to the ephors 
that he had answered Theramenes, that it was they who were empowered to 
decide on the (juestion of peace or war. So when Theramenes and the rest of 
the ambassadors were at Sellasia, being asked on what terms they had 
come, they replied that they had full powers to treat for peace ; the ephors 
then ordered them to be called onward. Upon their arrival they convened an 
assembly, at whicii the Corinthians and Thebans contended most 
strenuously, though many otiiers of the Greeks did so too, that they should 
conclude no treaty with the Allieu-ians, but make away with them. 


The Lacedaimoiiians, however, said they would not reduce to bondage a 
state which had done great good at the time of tlie greatest dangens that had 
ever befallen Greece; but they offered to make jieace, on condition of their 
demolishing the Long Walls and Pira’us, giving up all their ships but 
twelve, restoring their exiles, having the same friends and foes as the 
Lacedaemonians, and following, both by land antl by sea, wherever they 
might 
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lead. Theramenes and his fellow-ambassadors carried back these terms to 
Athens. On their entering the city, a great multitude poured round them, 
afraid of their having returned unsuccessful : for it was no longer possible 
to delay, owing to the great numbers who were dying of famine. The next 
day the ambassadors reported on what conditions the Lacedaemonians were 
willing to make peace ; and Theramenes, as their spokesman, said that they 
should obey the Lacedcemonians, and destroy the walls. When some had 
opposed him, but far more agreed with him, it was resolved to accept the 
peace. Subsequently Lysander sailed into the Pirseus, and the exiles were 
restored ; and they dug down the walls with much glee, to the music of 
women playing the flute, considering that day to be the beginning of liberty 
to Greece. 


And so ended the year in the middle of which Dionysius the son of 
Hermocrates, the Syracusan, became tyrant, after the Carthaginians, though 
previously defeated in battle by the Syracusans, had reduced Agrigentum./ 


A REVIEW OF THE WAR 


The confederacy of Delos was formed by the free and spontaneous 
association of many different towns, all alike independent ; towns which 
met in synod and deliberated by equal vote — took by their majority 
resolutions binding upon all — and chose Athens as their chief to enforce 
these resolutions, as well as to superintend generally the war against the 
common enemy. 


Now the only way by which the confederacy was saved from falling to 
pieces, was by being transformed into an Athenian empire. Such 
transformation (as Thucydides plainly intimates) did not arise from the 
ambition or deep-laid projects of Athens, but from the reluctance of the 
larger confederates to discharge the obligations imposed by the common 
synod, and from the unwarlike character of the confederates generally — 
which made them desirous to commute military service for money- 
payment, while Athens on her part was not less anxious to perform the 
service and obtain the money. By gradual and unforeseen stages, Athens 
thus passed from consulate to empire; in such manner that no one could 
point out the precise moment of time when the confederacy of Delos 
ceased, and when the empire began. 


But the Athenian empire came to include (between 460— 44G B.C.) other 
cities not parties to the confederacy of Delos. Athens had conquered her 
ancient enemy the island of \Egina, and had acquired supremacy over 
Megara, Boeotia, Phocis, and Locris, and Achaia in Peloponnesus. Her 
empire was now at its maximum ; and had she been able to maintain it — or 
even to keep possession of the Megarid separately, which gave her the 
means of barring out all invasions from the Peloponnesus — -the future 
course of Grecian history would have been materially altered. But her 
empire on land did not rest upon the same footing as her empire at sea. The 
exiles in Megara and Boeotia, etc., and the anti-Athenian party generally in 
those places — combined with the rashness of her general Tolmides at 
Coronea — deprived her of all her land-dependencies near home, and even 
threatened her with the loss of Euboea. The peace concluded in 445 B.C. 
left her with all her maritime and insular empire (including Euboea), but 


with nothing more ; while by the loss of Megara she was now open to 
invasion from the Peloponnesus. 


On this footing she remained at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War 
fourteen years afterwards. That war did not arise (as has been so often 
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asserted) from aggressive or ambitious schemes on the part of Athens, but 
that, on the contrary, the aggression was all on the side of her enemies, who 
were full of hopes that they could put her down with little delay ; while she 
was not merely conservative and defensive, but even discouraged by the 
certainty of destructive invasion, and only dissuaded from concessions, 
alike imprudent and inglorious, by the extraordinary influence and resolute 
wis-dom of Pericles. That great man comprehended well both the 
conditions and the limits of Athenian empire. Athens was now understood 
(especially since the revolt and reconquest of the powerful island of Samos 
in 440 B.C.) by her subjects and enemies as well as by her own citizens, to 
be mistress of the sea. It was the care of Pericles to keep that belief within 
definite boundaries, and to prevent all waste of the force of the city in 
making new or distant acquisitions which could not be permanently 
maintained. Put it was also his care to enforce upon his countrymen the 
lesson of maintaining their existing empire unimpaired, and shrinking from 
no effort requisite for that end. Though their whole empire was now staked 
upon the chances of a perilous war, he did not hesitate to promise them 
success, provided that they adhered to this conservative policy. 


Following the events of the war, we shall find that Athens did adhere to it 
for the first seven years ; years of suffering and trial, from the destructive 
annual invasion, the yet more destructive pestilence, and the revolt of 
Mytilene — but years which still left her empire unimpaired, and the 
promises of Pericles in fair chance of being realised. In the seventh year of 
the war occurred the unexpected victory at Sphacteria and the capture of the 
Lacedaemonian prisoners. This placed in the hands of the Athenians a 


capital advantage, imparting to them prodigious confidence of future 
success, while their enemies were in a proportional degree disheartened. It 
was in this temper that they first departed from the conservative precept of 
T’erii-les. 


Down to the expedition against Syracuse tlie empire of Athens (except the 
possessions in Thrace) remained undiminished, and her general power 
nearly as great as it had ever been since 445 h.c. Tliat expedition was the 
one great and fatal departure from the Periclean policy, bringing upon 
Alliens an amount of disaster from which she never recovered; and it was 
(h)ubtless an error of over-ambition. 


After the Syracusan disaster, there is no longer any question alH)nt 
adhering to, or departing from the Periclean policy. Athens is lii<e Patroclus 
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in the Iliad, after Apollo has stunned him by a blow on the back and 
loosened his armour. Nothing but the slackness of her enemies allowed her 
time for a partial recovery, so as to make increased heroism a substitute for 
impaired force, even against doubled and tripled difficulties. And the years 
of struggle which she now went through are among the most glorious 
events in her history. These years present many misfortunes, but no serious 
misjudgment ; not to mention one peculiarly honourable moment, after the 
overthrow of the Four Hundred. And after all, they were on the point of 
partially recovering themselves in 408 B.C., when the unexpected advent of 
Cyrus set the seal to their destiny. 


The bloodshed after the recapture of Mytilene and Scione, and still more 
that which succeeded the capture of Melos, are disgraceful to the humanity 
of Athens, and stand in pointed contrast with the treatment of Samos when 
reconquered by Pericles. But they did not contribute sensibly to break down 
her power ; though, being recollected with aversion after other incidents 
were forgotten, they are alluded to in later times as if they had caused the 
fall of the empire. Her downfall had one great cause — we may almost say, 
one single cause — the Sicilian expedition.“ The empire of Athens both 
was, and appeared to be, in exuberant strength when that expedition was 
sent forth ; strength more than sufficient to bear u^ against all moderate 
faults or moderate misfortunes, such as no government ever long escapes. 
But the catastrophe of Syracuse was something overpassing in terrific 
calamity all Grecian experience and all power of foresight. It was like the 
Russian campaign of 1812 to the Emperor Napoleon, though by no means 
imputable, in an equal degree, to vice in the original project. No Grecian 
DOwer could bear up against such a death wound ; and the prolonged 
struggle of Athens after it is not the least wonderful part of the whole war. 


GROTE S ESTIMATE OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 


Nothing in the political history of Greece is so remarkable as the Athenian 
empire ; taking it as it stood in its completeness, from about 460-413 B.C. 
(the date of the Syracusan catastrophe), or still more, from 460-424 B.C. 
(the date when Brasidas made his conquests in Thrace). After the Syracusan 
catastrophe, the conditions of the empire were altogether changed ; it was 
irretrievably broken up, though Athens still continued an energetic struggle 
to retain some of the fragments. But if we view it as it had stood before that 
event, during the period of its integrity, it is a sight marvellous to 
contemplate, and its working must be pronounced, in my judgment, to have 
been highly beneficial to the Grecian world. No Grecian state except 
Athens could have sufficed to organise such a system, 


[1 Manso, in his Sparta is so far from ascribing the downfall of Athens to 
the Sicilian fiasco, that he sees no connection between them. Thirlwall 
disagrees with this though he thinks the empire was doomed to 
disintegration. lie says, “Syracuse was their Moscow ; but if it had not been 


so they would have found one elsewhere.” He imputes the fall to internal 
discord. Mitford sees in the war less a civil strife than a contest between the 
oligarchical and democratical interests throughout the Grecian 
commonwealths, in every one of which was a party friendly to the public 
enemy. He says of the fight with Sicily, ” Democracy here was opposed to 
democracy,” and he credits the fate of Athens to ” the ruin, which such a 
government hath an eternal tendency to bring upon itself.” He rejoices that 
the slaves at least of the various governments had a little respite from 
cruelty. Cox, like Grote, sees in the crumbling of the Athenian empire, in 
spite of all its crimes, such a cosmic misfortune as set back the progress of 
the world beyond our power of estimation. ] 
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or to hold, in partial, though regulated, continuous and specific communion, 
so many little states, each animated with that force of political repulsion 
instinctive in the Grecian mind. This was a mighty task, worthy of Athens, 
and to which no state except Athens was competent. We have already seen 
in part, and we shall see still farther, how little qualified Sparta was to 
perform it : and we shall have occasion hereafter to notice a like fruitless 
essay on the part of Thebes. 


As in regard to the democracy of Athens generally, so in regard to her 
empire — it has been customary with historians to take notice of little 
except the bad side. But the empire of Athens was not harsh and oppressive, 
as it is commonly depicted. Under the circumstances of her dominion — at 
a time when the whole transit and commerce of the “Egean was under one 
maritime system, which excluded all irregular force — when Persian ships 
of war were kept out of the waters, and Persian tribute-officers away f * jm 
the seaboard — when the disputes inevitable among so many little 
communities could be peaceably redressed by the mutual right of 
application to the tribunals at Athens — and when these tribunals were also 
such as to present to sufferers a refuge against wrongs done even by 
individual citizens of Athens herself (to use the expression of the 


oligarchical Phrynichus) — the condition of the maritime Greeks was 
materially better than it had been before, or than it will be seen to become 
afterwards. Her empire, if it did not inspire attachment, certainly provoked 
no antipathy, among the bulk of the citizens of the subject-communities, as 
is shown by the party-character of the revolts against her. If in her imperial 
character she exacted obedience, she also fulfilled duties and insured 
protection — to a degree incomparably greater than was ever realised by 
Sparta. And even if she had been ever so much disposed to cramp the free 
play of n ind and purpose among her subjects — a disposition which is no 
way proved — the very circumstances of her own democracy, with its open 
antithesis of political parties, universal liberty of speech, and manifold 
individual energy, would do much to prevent the accomplishment of such 
an end, and would act as a stimulus to the dependent communities even 
without her own intention. 


Without being insensible either to the faults or to the misdeeds of imperial 
Athens, I believe that her empire was a great comparative benefit, and its 
extinction a great loss, to her own subjects. But still more do I believe it to 
have been a good, looked at with reference to Panhellenic interests. Its 
maintenance furnished the only possibility of keeping out foreign 
intervention, and leaving the destinies of Greece to depend upon native, 
spontaneous, untrammelled Grecian agi-ncies. The downfall of the 
Athenian empire is the signal for the arms and corruption of Persia again to 
make themselves felt, and for the re-enslavement of the Asiatic Greeks 
under her tribute-officers. What is still worse, it leaves the Grecian world in 
a state incapable of repelling any energetic foreign attack, and open to the 
overruling march of “the man of Macedon ” half a century afterwards. For 
such was the natural tendency of the Grecian world to political non- 
integration or disintegration, that the rise of the 
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Athenian empire, incorporating so many States into one system, is to be 
regarded as a most extraordinary accident. Nothing but the genius, energy, 
discipline, and democracy of Athens, could have brought it about ; nor even 
she, unless favoured and pushed on by a very peculiar train of antecedent 
events. But having once got it, she might perfectly well have kept it ; and 
had she done so, the Hellenic world would have remained so organised as to 
be able to repel foreign intervention, either from Susa or from Pella. When 
we reflect how intinitely superior was the Hellenic mind to that of all 
surrounding nations and races ; how completely its creative agency was 
stifled as soon as it came under the Macedonian dictation ; and how much 
more it might perhaps have achieved, if it had enjoyed another century or 
half -century of freedom, under the stimulating headship of the most 
progressive and most intellectual of all its separate communities — we shall 
look witli double regret on the ruin of the Athenian empire, as accelerating, 
without remedy, the universal ruin of Grecian independence, political 
action, and mental Jirandeur.c 
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It is a primary law of development that each generation should supplant and 
supersede that which preceded it. The parents bring forth the child, and 
when the child has advanced to full maturity they themselves lapse into 
oblivion ; and the same fate overtakes their children and children’s children. 


So it is with nations. One civilisation rises above the level of the rest, then 
sinks, yielding place to the fresh vigour of younger nations, to which it 
bequeaths its heritage of culture. For a while the elder mother-nation is held 
in remembrance as a teacher and model ; but ultimately a€” when the new 
generation of nations has grown strong enough to maintain an independent 
existence â€” the elder vanishes to return no more. 


Such a stage we ourselves seem to have reached. The peoples of the Classic 
Age have long passed away, but in the Renaissance the culture of their time 
rose again from the dead. A bevy of daughters entered upon the heritage of 
this mother a€” Italy, France, England, Germany, and many others a€” and 
added to it, eacli after her own fashion. Then they outgrew the imitation and 
mere echo of the antique, passing on to express in act an independent 
culture of their own ; and now the time seems to have come when the 
modern spirit claims absolute liberty of action in every sphere, without the 
slightest reference to tlie traditions of antiquity. For the mod-ern technician, 
tlie modern naturalist, the modern historian, the modern artist, the modern 


poet, the ancient world has no message. It is dead a€” dead past recovery, as 
we may Say. 


There is, however, one sphere in which it is not dead, where it still imparts 
fresh stimulus to the minds of men from day to day, in which it is still 
recognised as the guide to every fresh enterprise. This sphere is philosophy. 


The last and loftiest height to which thinking humanity can climb is that 
comprehensive vision of all things which we Germans call Weltanschauung, 
and which the Greeks called PhilosopMa. In speculation of this illimitable 
range we have made but little advance upon the Greeks ; nay, even those 
most modern of philosojjhers who, on the basis of biological knowledge, 
have built up the most modern of all conceptions of the world, are in 
unconscious 
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agreement with the rudiments of Greek natural science in the sixth century 
B.C. Let anyone compare the ” cosmological perspective” to which Ernest 
Haeckel has attained in his book Die Weltrathsel [ The Riddle of the 
Universel (1900) p. 15, ” from the highest point of monistic science yet 
reached,” with what Anaximandros taught in the reign of Cyrus, and he will 
perceive with amazement that modern times have hardly gone further by a 
single step. The eternity, infinity, and illimitability of the Cosmos ; the 
substance thereof, with its attributes of matter and energy, which in 
perpetual motion occupy the boundless space ; perpetual motion itself in its 
periodic changes of becoming and ceasing to be ; the constant progress of 
decay and destruction in the innumerable celestial bodies which give place 
to fresh formations of a similar character ; the process of biogenesis on our 
own planet, by which in the course of jeons animal life was brought forth, 
and by which, through gradual metamorphoses, the vertebrates were 
evolved from its earliest forms, the mammalia from vertebrates, the primary 
apes from mammalia, and lastly, through progressive evolution, man was 
brought into being towards the end of the tertiary period a€” all these 
propositions had already been recognised and stated in germ by the Greek 
thinlier who lived during the first generation of Greek philosophy. The sum 
total of the progress made in twenty-five hundred years, that what was then 
surmised from, rather than disclosed by, an empiric consideration of some 
few facts, has now been demonstrated in detail by scientific observation. 


But these main propositions, which the modern scientist regards as his own 
gains, because he has had to win them afresh by his own toil from the errors 
of the ancient and mediteval world, are of no great significance when 
compared with the far greater residuum of questions that still remain un- 
answered. Du Bois-Raymond, as is well known, described these ” world 
riddles” in the year 1880 as in part unsolved, in part insoluble. They are 
seven in number : (1) The nature of matter and force ; (2) the origin of 
motion ; (3) the first beginning of life ; (4) the adaptation of nature to 
certain ends ; (5) the rise of sensation and consciousness ; (6) the origin of 
thought and speech ; (7) freedom of will. 


It is easy to see that, compared witli these fundamental questions, which 
may be summed up in the great question of all, ” God and the world,” the 
whole sequence of cosmic research from Anaximander to Haeckel is merely 
of secondary importance. It is, as it were, the surface of the matter ; and 
even if, with Goethe, we feel the inadequacy of the apothegm of Haller, the 
poet and naturalist, ” Into the heart of nature no created spirit may 
penetrate,” yet we cannot but see that as yet we poor mortals are only 
nibbling at the rind, and that centuries more of labour are needed to 
penetrate its diamond hardness. 


Thus everything that has hitherto been achieved is, as it were, a mere 
jirelude to the abstract presentment of cosmic principles, and consequently 
the rudimentary beginnings of study in this sphere are far less remote from 
its present condition than is the case in any other department of the 
intellectual activity of mankind. And hence, even at the present day, the 
consideration of Greek philosophy is not only the most interesting, but also 
by far the most directly profitable part of the study of antiquity. No man 
who has not tlioroughly studied the systems of Democritus, Plato, and 
Aristotle can become a profound pliilosopher in our own time. 


“The love of wisdom” was the name which, from the fifth century B.C. 
onwards, the Greeks bestowed on any kind of intellectual endeavour which 
was diverted from the practice and directed to the theory of life. The scope 
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of this striving naturally varied in different periods. In the infancy of Greek 
speculation, i.e., in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., men pored with wide, 
childlike eyes over the marvels of nature that lay about them and tried to 
find in natural science the solution of the riddle of existence. Philosophy 
was then mainly the embodiment of scientific and mathematical research, 
that is to say, it was what we nowadays call ” Science.” 


A troublous period followed, represented by the Sophists, a time of youthful 
storm and stress, out of which the mature philosophy of ideas developed 
towards the end of the fifth century. The term ” philosopher ” begins to 


acquire a professional meaning. Side by side with the Sophist, who supplied 
” culture ” in return for money, stood the “philosopher, who directed the 
course of education without remuneration. At first, it is true, this education 
was confined to morals. But in Plato it jjroceeded to expand into a study 
that comprised mathematics, logic, physics, and ethics, as well as politics, 
forming a pyramid built on the broadest of possible bases and culminating 
in the idea of Good. By that time a “philosopher” had come to mean one 
who is capable of grasping the eternal idea (Plato, Rep. VI, 484 A). Next, in 
the Universal Encyclopaedia of Aristotle, this platonic structure is 
completed and made habitable within and fitted to human requirements. 
Under him the idea and the term “philosopher” attained its maximum 
extension. Thereafter both begin to narrow down. The end of the fourth 
century witnessed the collapse of the Greek state, to the insecure structure 
of which the philosophers had never been blind. 


With the fall of the Hellenic municipal system and the rise of the 
Macedonian sovereignty a new world comes into being, in which the 
leaders are monarchs and no longer individual citizens. The outlook and 
sphere of action of the individual is restricted. Men grow to be eminent in 
practical affairs, experts in the art of living, less eager to solve the riddle of 
the universe than that of the personal Ego, by withdrawing men from the 
tumult of external affairs and guiding them into the imperturbable calm of 
philosojahic conviction as into a sure haven. Hence in the systems of the 
Stoa and of Epicurus and Pyrrho the designation of philosopher assumes the 
meaning of a counsellor in the conduct of life, who, in the lack of political 
liberty then prevailing, held up an ideal of liberty within, which no tyrant 
could menace. 


In proportion as the sphere of philosophy in the Hellenistic world narrowed 
to the consideration of the Useful and the Practicable, the sphere of its 
influence widened. Alexander’s expedition had thrown the East open to 
Greek civilisation, and the assiduous and subjective temperament of the 
youth of the Semitic peoples was drawn to the wisdom of the Greeks. An 
active process of endosmosis and exosmosis set in between the countries of 
the West and East. During the period from the third to the first century B.C. 
this interchange created a new civilisation, destined to form the basis of the 
Imperium Romanum in matters temporal and the Imperiwm Christi in 


matters spiritual. But at this period the clear outlines of development tend to 
become blurred. 


As the Hellenic nation expands into the Hellenistic peoples, as the national 
language of Greece becomes the common medium of the East, nay, of the 
whole civilised world, the eclecticism which had been formed out of certain 
elements of the old Greek philosophy under the dominant influence of the 
Stoa gained ground on all sides. In the time of Christ, Greek philosophy is 
an indispensable requisite of the higher culture, and the university of 
Athens, with its professors, whose appointment the state soon took upon 
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itself, is the one where the educated Roman and Cappadocian alike must 
have studied. The Greek private tutor, recommended by the head of some 
school or other at Athens, becomes a standing institution in Roman families 
of distinction, and is treated with the contempt due to such a Crrceculus, 
ranking first among the slaves of the household. 


Times soon change, however. Under the philosopher Marcus, philosophy 
gained admission to courtly circles, and presently became indispensable in 
the conflict with the increasing might of Christianity. After the Christian 
conception of the world had conquered under Constantine, the university of 
Athens became the bulwark of Paganism. Neo-Platonism, a new philosophy 
bred of the enthusiastic temperament of the East, the congenial philosophy 
of Plato and the erudition of Aristotle,’ foxight the last fight with the 
courage of despair. But thougli its champions were, for the most part, 
superior in courage, moral character, and scientific learning to the bishops 
whom they withstood, philosophy and the ancient world had jjlayed out 
their part. In the latter end of the period of antiqviity the overseer of any 
craft (as, for example, the overseer of the quarrymen in the Passio 
Sanctorum IV Ooro-natorum} was called in popular “avlancQ philosophus 
to distinguish him from tlie artisans. Sic transit gloria mundi. 


With the term ” philosophy ” as our guide, we have made a rapid superficial 
survey of the progress of the studies it included in these eleven hundred 
years of development (585 B.C. -529 a.d.). We will now consider in 
somewhat fuller detail tlie three phases which cover the Greek epocli 
proper, i.e., the first three centuries, from Thales to Pyrrho (585-270), with 
a special view to the study of their internal evolution. 


The Greek nation is almost the last of all the civilised peoples of the ancient 
world to enter upon the scene of history and bulk largely in the minds of 
men. The long period during which the Greeks dwelt among their Aryan 
kindred, fruitful in intellectual progress as their language proves it to have 
been, has passed utterly out of the historic memory of the race. And yet the 


beginnings of scientific knowledge must have fallen within this period, in 
so far as the dim prevision of eternal and perpetual motion dawned upon 
men’s minds from the observation of the moon Qmene, from the root vie, to 
measure), from chronology, and the consequent observation of cosmic laws. 
Nor have any other than mythical records come down to us from the first 
thousand years in which the Hellenes dwelt in the Balkan peninsula, their 
future home, side by side with the original inhabitants and other migratory 
tribes ; but from the buildings and monuments which the earth lias yielded 
to Schliemann’s and Evans’ spades we can form some conception of the 
might of these rulers and the splendour of tlie knightly life they led. 


A faint reflection of the Middle Age of Greece “has “been preserved in the 
epic poetry of Homer, the most ancient portions of which date back to the 
year 1000 u.c, while the latest bring us down to the time of Thales, that is to 
say, to tlie sixtli century. Tlie Homeric bards do not philosophise as the 
Stoics fancied they did, they look upon life with living eyes in the true artist 
spirit, and reproduce it ” not sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 
Only in a few later passages of the Iliad and the Odyssey do we catch 
strange notes that harmonise ill with that joie de vivre which is the keynote 
of the epics. We see that in those strenuous days, when the Greeks were 
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bent upon carrying their commerce to the uttermost ends of the earth and 
satisfying tlie ever increasing clamour of the populace for food and power, 
the nation begins to pass over from the light-liearted carelessness of the 
epic of chivalry to the harsher and more reflective didactic poetry of 
Hesiod. Indeed, in one of the later passages of the Odyssey {Nekyia) we 
note an evident reflex of the Orphic cosmologies, in which, under the name 
of a Thracian bard of remote antiquity, a mournful and pessimistic strain of 
poetry, dealing with sin and penitence, stands contrasted with the optimistic 
acceptance of the existing order of things which is chai-acteristic of Homer. 


The forces which brought philosophy, properly so called, to the birth at the 
beginning of the sixth century were three in number. First, the poetry then 
extant, which had cast into artless shape a number of speculative 


observations on the subject of the Cosmos â€” such as the conceptions of 
Oceanus encircling the earth, of Zeus dwelling in ether above it, of Tartarus 
beneath it, and so forth. Nothing but a cool head and a turn for 
systematisation was needed to convert these images into ” ideas ” and to 
combine the latter into a homogeneous and coherent conception. Another 
service was rendered by the study of geography, mathematics, and 
astronomy, developed as it had been by the long voyages of Milesians and 
Phocieans in the Mediterranean after they had supilanted the Phoenicians. 
A school of navigation came into being at Miletus, which city had 
successfully opened up the Euxine in the seventh century ; and both Thales 
and Anaximander were trained in it. Miletus, where the trade with Egypt 
was Started about the same time and the establishment of permanent 
factories like Naucratis taken in hand, likewise constituted the meeting- 
place of the geometry and astronomy of the Egyptians, whose learning was 
formerly much over estimated, with the far superior astronomical science of 
the Babylonians. The reports of mariners, charts, the catalogue of the stars, 
all combined with Oriental tradition and the unbiassed perspicacity of the 
Greeks to give the world the first science, i.e., research built upon a basis of 
empiricism, tested by tlie methods of mathematics and logic, and aiming at 
a harmonious interpretation of the Cosmos. To give a name to this study the 
lonians evolved the idea of Historia, which in the sixth century took the 
place of PhilosopMa; the latter not coming into use until the fifth century. 


In this place I must mention the third element, although it is not in evidence 
in the earliest exponents of Ionian philosophy. It is the tendency to 
mysticism, to abstraction from the world, then beginning to develop in the 
Orphic school, which has left traces of its influence with ever-increasing 
distinctness in Anaximander, Pythagoras, Hei-aclitus, and Empedocles. It 
favoured the rise of a transcendental idealism which, although we do not 
find it matured into immaterial conceptions in these first natural 
philosophers, yet contains the germ of Plato’s dualistic idea of the universe. 
Not that the curve of development runs in smooth ascent from Thales to 
Plato ; it exhibits the sjairal windings inseparable from historic processes, 
since every new tendency calls forth the antagonistic principle to that which 
has spent its force, and thus brings about the necessity of reaction in a retro- 
spective sense. 


Thales, who enjoyed great repute in his native city of Miletus and 
throughout Asia Minor at the commencement of the sixth century, calls 
water the beginning of all things. This was no new idea. For before his time 
poets had spoken of Oceanus, of the origin of the gods, and of the deluge 
from which the world was born anew. And the infinite sea could not but lie 
close to the thoughts of a seafaring nation. 
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The novel and genuinely philosophic element in this proposition is rather 
the monistic endeavour to refer all phenomena to a single cause, to be 
sought not in heaven but on earth. For that which is taken as the beginning 
is not Oceanus, or, it may be, Poseidon, as in the older cosmogonies, but 
this palpable substance of water, out of which all things come and to which 
they all return. This original matter is indeed supposed to be animated by a 
divine spirit, but this divinity is not a person. There is no place for it on 
Olympus. Rather is it the expression of the immanent force which this 
philosopher recognised in the incomprehensible properties of the magnet, 
and there called ” soul.” This enduing of nature with a soul is characteristic 
of the infancy of speculation, and hence this Ionic philosophy has also been 
called Hylozoism (the doctrine of living matter). The monistic impulse, 
which would bind the world and this single and supposed divine primeval 
force together, is diametrically opposed to the polytheistic tendency of the 
popular religion of Greece. Even in the first Greek philosojAers this 
aspiration after unity points forward to monotheism, Avhich was iDreached 
by Xenophanes, the Ionian, at the end of this same century. 


Of all the achievements of Thales his prediction of the eclipse of the sun 
(May 28, 585) is that which caused the greatest amazement, although its 
scientific significance is the most trifling of any. For, as the history of 
astronomy proves beyond controversy, Thales and his whole generation 
lacked the rudiments of knowledge necessary for the calculation of eclipses, 
and had not the faintest notion of how they came about. Hence he can only 
have employed according to a fixed method some such formula as the 
Chaldeans had gained from empiric observation in calculating their eclipse 
jaeriod of eighteen years and eleven days (/S’aros). The rule only suffices 
for approximate predic-tions. As a matter of fact, Herodotus, the earliest 
witness to this event, states that Thales allowed a margin of a whole year 
for the occurrence of the eclipse. 


Thales liimself left no written works, and this Ionic Historia first emerges 
into the full light of day with Anaximander of Miletus, who founded the 
Ionic school about a generation later. In him the three forces are strongly 
marked and defined a€” first the scientific spirit, which impelled him to 


give visible expression to the geographical ideas of his countrymen by 
means of a map of the earth’s surface, and to make a systematic description 
of the heavens with the stationary and revolving celestial bodies. With him 
originated the concei‘tion of the constellations as a system of spheres 
rotating through and within one another, and it was his mathematical 
imagination that led him to assume the existence of certain fixed intervals 
between the revolving spheres, arbitrarily determined as to number, but 
expressing in their proportion the idea of harmony. 


Here we have the germ of the speculations of Pythagoras, on which, as is 
well known, the laws of Copernicus and Kepler are founded. The vein of 
poetry in the Ionian character is manifest not only in this intuitive 
perception but in the aptness of his imagery, when he calls these spheres 
“chariot-wheels,” from the rim of which the fiery flames of the sun, moon, 
etc., start out like felloes. The scientific element in his sys-tem is evident in 
the manner in which he follows out biologically the idea of Thales 
concerning water. If all things have at one time been water, then organisms 
cannot originally have been created as land animals. Hence man, who now 
comes into the world utterly helpless, has been gradually evolved from 
pisciform creatures a€” the first germ of Darwinism. 


Lastly the pessimistic mysticism which had lately arisen is clearly manifest 
in him. When he regards the origin of all individual existences as a 
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wrong committed by tliem in separating themselves from the All-One, we 
can only understand him by referring to Orphic religious ideas, in which 
birth is looked upon as a decline and fall from the blissful seats of the gods 
and earthly life is represented as a vale of misery. Death is consequently the 
penalty which the individual pays for his presumption, whether the 
individual be a man or a celestial body. For the earth and all other Cosmoi 
are doomed to extinction in an ” Infinite ” which corresponds to the ancient 
idea of Chaos, and, like that, is not conceived of as a vacuum hut as matter 
in an undefined form. Tliis alternation of creation and annihilation, this 
perpetual motion, anticipates the eternal flux of Heraclitus of Ephesus, who 


at the end of the sixth century and the beginning of the fifth, transformed 
the teaching of Anaximander into keener dialectics. 


In comparison with this Ephesian thinker the successors of Anaximander at 
Miletus and whatsoever following they had down to the end of the fifth 
century sink into total obscurity. Before turning our attention to Heraclitiis, 
however, we must first consider the man who transplanted the Ionic 
Mistoria from Ionia to Italy and there elaborated both the scientific and 
mystic side of it with marvellous assiduity a€” that is, Pythagoras. 


Pythagoras left Samos about the year 530, and turned Iiis steps towards 
Croton in lower Italy, where he found virgin soil for his labours. The 
mathematical foundation upon which the Ionic school is based attains an 
excessive predominance with Pythagoras. Epoch-making maxims are 
associated with his name, and probably not without good reason. But the 
speculative tendency of the Ionic mind prompted him to set up number 
itself as a principle ; the Infinite of Anaximander being conceived of 
arithmetically as the Uneven, i.e., that which cannot be divided by two. 
Since the Even and Uneven alone co-exist, the sacred Three is compounded 
of Unity and Duality, as is also the Four (tetraktys), the root of Being. By 
simply adding these first four numbers together the Decas (1-f2-|-3-|-4 = 10) 
is obtained. The cosmos is made to consist of ten celestial bodies, 
corresponding to this Decas, by the addition of the heaven of the fixed stars 
as an outermost crust, and the earth and the “anti-earth” (Aantichthon) 
containing the central fire, at the heart of it. The earth and other stars moved 
round this centre, and here we have the first glimpse of the modern 
conception which explains the apparent diurnal motion of the heavens by 
the rotation of the earth. This rudimentary idea, as elaborated by later 
Pythagoreans, and particularly by Aristarchus of Samos in the Alexandrine 
period, constitutes the first starting-point we can assign to the Copernican 
system of the universe. 


Pythagoras made the astounding discovery that the harmonic intervals of 
the seven-stringed lyre can be reduced to simple rational proportions (the 
octave = 1:2, the fifth 2:.3, the fourth 3:4, the whole tone 8:9). He then 
sought for a like scheme in the harmony of the spheres, and, as the 
geometric habit of the Greek mind converted these arithmetical relations 


into lines and planes, the whole process by which the universe came into 
existence seemed to be a sum in arithmetic. 


The strong tinge of mysticism which Pythagoras had brought with him from 
the Orphic influences of his native land to his new home in Italy served as a 
wholesome corrective to this exaggerated rationalism. Every religious sect 
thrives better in a colony than in the mother-countr}-, as is demonstrated in 
the case of William Penn and many others. The aristocratic and religious 
league which Pythagoras founded at Croton prospered mightily, and 
presently the whole of lower Italy and Sicily was covered with branches of 
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the order. Its religious ideas, particularly that of the transmigration of souls, 
were not new, although they have been claimed as peculiarly Pythagorean. 
Orphic mysticism had adopted iu precisely the same fashion the notion of 
the fall of the spirit and its purification by transmigrations of all kinds into 
the bodies of men and animals. But the earnestness with which noble- 
minded men lived conformably to these ideas in matters of practice and 
brought them into connection with the results of scientific research strongly 
impressed the ancient world ; and the close freemasonry which hnked Py- 
thao-oreans from every quarter with one another set forth an ideal of manly 
friendship which served as a model for the institution of the Academy and 
similar philosophic societies. 


But the too strongly marked political complexion of these Pythagorean 
societies contained the seed of their destruction. At the end of the sixth 
century and the beginning of the fifth the aristocratic principle was 
everywhere on the decline, and in Italy itself the Pythagoreans were 
attacked on democratic grounds by Xenophanes of Colophon, who ridiculed 
the aristocratic physical sports in which even distinguished Pythagoreans 
(such as Milo) indulged, and vaunted the intellectual sport of his own 
Sophia. The said wisdom, it must be confessed, was of a negative rather 
than a positive character. 


Xenophanes attacked Homer, the Bible of the ancients, in verses of fierce 
satire, showing the gods as there depicted to be examples of every kind of 
immorality. By the unparalleled vigour with which he transferred the 
monistic tendency of Ionic rationalism to the religious problem, he, first of 
all Greeks, originated the monotheistic conception of the Deity, which none 
of the later philosophers ventured to maintain with such unflinching 
boldness in face of the polytheism of the vulgar herd. To the aristocratic 
submission to authority in matters of belief required by the Pythagoreans 
this democratic philosopher opposed the prerogative of doubt, and he has 
consequently been lauded by the sceptics of all ages as their standard- 
bearer. At this stage of physical observation, indeed, doubt sets in 


concerning natural objects. Xenophanes discovers that the rainbow is an 
optical illusion. He promptly generalises in his scepticism ; the sun and the 
other stars are nothing but fiery exhalations. This assumption will lead to 
further results among his Eleatic friends. 


Meanwhile in the mother-country speculation advanced with huge strides. 
Heraclitus, a descendant of the royal dynasty of Ephesus, withdrew from his 
democratic fellow-citizens into haughty isolation. Instead of concerning 
himself with the scientific gossip which tended to make the Ionic Historia 
lose itself in detail, he laid sti-ess upon the vast concatenation of things. He 
made the fundamental laws of thought his starting-point, in place of the 
principles of mathematics. The selection of physical propositions which he 
deduced poetically from his observations of nature are far more than mere 
natural symbolism. Fire, constantly transformed into water and earth and as 
constantly exhaling upwards to the celestial fire, is to him a type of the 
perpetual change of phenomena that veils the eternal and immutable Law 
(logos, identical in everything but name with the Harmony of the 
Pythagoreans, which expresses itself in numbers eternally the same. The 
law of man feeds, he says, upon the divine law manifesting itself in fire. 


Here we have the germ of the vast scheme of law which binds God and the 
world, physics and morals, into a compact entity in the Pantheism of the 
Stoic philosophy. Since he places fire and soul upon the same footing, it 
follows that human physiology and psychology are explicable by the same 
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formula, to which he likewise ingeniously adapts the Orphic ideas. Thus 
Ileraclitus has exercised great influence upon succeeding generations, and 
Hegel’s sj’stem avowedly leans upon him. 


Equally great is the influence of Parmenides, the Kant of the ancient world. 
Descended from an Ionian family of rank which had taken refuge at Elea in 
Italy at the time of the occujAation of Phociea (560), he carries on the 
tradition of the philosophic poetry of Xenophanes, whose Pantheistic 
Monism he defends in acute polemics against the ” two-headed ” 


Heraclitus. Being â€” one, eternal, indivisible, immutable, unchangeable 
â€” is alone intellectually conceivable. All beside â€” multiplicity, 
divisibility, mobility, varia-bility a€” is logically inconceivable and 
therefore non-existent. Reason (logos) is consequently the measure of all 
things. His system is abstract and logical to absurdity, but his postulate that 
this monistic Being must be bounded like a globe that is equally closed in 
all directions reminds us that we are still in the age of physics. In him the 
scepticism of Xenophanes hardens into the assertion that everything which 
contravenes his logical postulate of the Sole Existent â€” such as 
multiplicity, colour, motion, becoming and ceasing to be a€” is mere 
illusion. 


The logical and sceptical bias of the Eleatics is surpassed by the hair- 
splitting dialectics of Zeno, whose evidences against motion and 
multiplicity still perplex the thinkers of to-day. On the one hand this precise 
manipula-tion of the laws of thought which represents the culminating point 
of Ionic rationalism redeems the negative Sophism which was beginning to 
deny the actuality and perceptibility of things themselves (Protagoras, 
Gorgias), while on the other hand the positive result of this strict definition 
of the highest conception of Being was to call forth a series of systems 
which came into existence almost simultaneously, though subject in part to 
reciprocal influence, a little before the middle of the fifth century. Such was 
the Doctrine of the Elements taught by Empedocles of Agrigentum, who 
once more found the idea of the imperishable principle in the fourfold root 
of Being (the four elements) and brought about the Heraclitic alternation of 
the external world by the introduction of the two polar forces of love and 
hate. 


The idea of the Element in endless subdivision (which could not be evaded 
in the world-process of Empedocles) and in endless diversity of quality was 
strongly brought out by Anaxagoras the Ionian in his homoio-mere. To this 
chaos he opposed the thinking and directing reason Qnous) as a distinct 
existence, thus definitely breaking with the idea of a hylozoistic union of 
matter and force, which had already threatened to go to pieces in the 
systems of Heraclitus and Parmenides, and setting forth the positive 
dualism of God and the world, i.e., of the Universal Reason working 
towards predetermined ends and the blind chaotic mass of matter. 


More important than either of these two is Leucippus of Miletus, the 
founder of the atomistic theory, who, as Theophrastus rightly asserts, starts 
from the position of Parmenides. For he finds the homogeneous, eternal, 
complete, and indivisible, unchangeable Existence, to which no quality can 
be ascribed, in the ” atom,” and solves the difliculties which arose for the 
Eleatics out of the idea of multiplicity by assuming the existence of an 
infinite number of such units. Hence results a mechanical interpretation of 
nature, which proved of all ancient systems the most serviceable for the 
elucidation of physical and physiological facts. By explaining sensory 
impressions by mechanical transmission from object to subject, he 
propounds the first theory of sensory perception, and since, in consequence 
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sumption, he regards such qualities as colour, taste, etc., as subjective 
sensory-impressions to which atoms in different arrangements correspond 
objectively, he lays the foundation of a distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities which has not been rightly appreciated until modern 
days. 


Generally speaking, the value of the Leucippic theory has only been 
recognised since the Renaissance. For although Democritus of Abdera 
extended his master’s admirable system to fresh departments of knowledge, 
established it more firmly by combating the sensualism of Protagoras and 
other theories arising from a misunderstanding of Leucippus, and, above all, 
brought it to a high pitch of mathematical and notional exactitude, yet the 
atomistic school which continued to exist at Abdera till into the fourth 
century has passed almost utterly out of mind. Plato ignored it, although he 
adopted many of its theories indirectly ; Aristotle alone made use of it, 
though not as regards the main points of its teachings ; and Epicurus, who 
borrowed from it almost the whole of his theoretical science, by this very 
absorption played the chief part in the destruction of the Abderite writings, 
the greatest loss that science has ever suffered. 


How can we explain this astounding disregard of atomistic philosophy ? In 
some degree by the fact that Leucijpus settled in the barbarous north, far 
away from Athens, which had grown since the Persian wars to be more and 
more the prytaneion, or central focus of warmth to Hellas, and drew all 


talent to itself from every quarter ; and further, from the fact that the natural 
science which was dominant in the sixth century and the beginning of the 
fifth a€” and was regarded, indeed, as the only legitimate kind of scientific 
thought â€” lost its hold on men’s minds towards the middle of the fifth 
century. We have evidence of this in Eleatism, which, with Zeno and Me- 
lissus, devoted itself to purely dialectical questions and abandoned the 
interpretation of nature. We have evidence of it, again, in Empedocles, who 
in his second series of didactic poems (AKatharmoi) flings himself into the 
arms of Orphic mysticism ; and in his pupil, Gorgias, who proceeded from 
physics to nihilism and thence to mere supei-ficial rhetoi’ic. We have the 
strongest proof of all in Democritus himself, who embraced inductive logic, 
aesthetics, grammar, and ethics within the range of his studies as well as the 
old questions of physics. Thus during the Peloponnesian War the way was 
prepared for the new epoch which was performed with Athens for a stage, 
and Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle for heroes. 


II 


Socrates, the Athenian, brought philosophy, as Cicero says, from heaven to 
earth ; that is to say, in place of one-sided speculation upon nature he 
pursued an equally one-sided study of ethics. In his practical, matter-of-fact 
way he availed himself of what Eleatic ontology had acquired in order to 
settle the fundamental ideas of morality and “to demonstrate the possibility 
of scientific proof in face of the nihilistic fallacies of sophistry which 
despaired of both. So much we may accept as certain from received 
accounts. All the details of his teaching are wrapped in doubt, for we 
possess no historical account of it, but merely works of an apologetic 
character, in which liberal and justifial)le advantage is taken of the 
prerogatives of fiction. Neither Plato nor Xenophon (the latter of whom did 
not take up his pen until after a superabundant crop of Socratic literature 
had come into being) can be accepted as historic evidence without further 
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tlieless both the disciples of Socrates and his opponents, Aristophanes and 
SpinthaTus (the father of Aristoxenus), bear witness to the extraordinary 
jjcrsonality of the man. 


The rights of the individual were not recognised until the fifth century. The 
atomistic theory of Leucippus and Democritus sees the Eternal and 
Constant not in the All-One of Xenophanes and Parmenides, but in the 
individual. The philosophy of the Sophists breaks the bonds of authority, 
and in the motto ” Man (the individual) is the measure of all things,” 
Protagoras sets up the charter of subjective inclination. This charter 
Socrates adopts, but he opposes to the liberty of the individual will the 
counteracting force of obedience to the dictates of the individual 
conscience. But conscience, as the German and Latin name for it alike 
imply, means knowledge. A man should therefore act upon his own 
judgment, but only in so far as his action is founded upon norms 
scientifically determined. Thus Socrates reads a deeper meaning into the 
admonition of the Delphic god, ” Know thyself,” by recognising the 
independence of the will. 


Inasmuch as traditional usage and the law of the state are thus tacitly set 
aside (and on this point Aristojjhanes judged more correctly in his 
caricature than the apologists Plato and especially Xenophon will admit) 
Socrates is the preacher of a new private morality which traverses the 
public morality of classic antiquity. His death sentence is so far intelligible, 
though it remains an act of crude, reactionary violence. The greatness of 
soul, so far beyond the ordinary level of mankind, which, according to all 
accounts, the philosoplier displayed at the near prospect of death, wi-ought 
upon a far wider circle than that of his disciples and contemporaries. His 
martyrdom set the seal upon the victory of the Ideal philosophy in Athens. 


Socrates himself represents a complete individuality, hence his method of 
education has been of service to individualities the most dissimilar. What 
contrasting types do we find in Xenoplion, the bigoted and stupid cavalry 
ofticer; and Plato, the witty and profound thinker; the cynic Antisthenes fidl 
of the pride of beggary, and tlie frivolous courtier Aristippus ! They all 
portrayed themselves rather than their master in their writings, and yet each 
one of them has in some way or other his part in him. 


Of all these disciples of Socrates, two only have influenced the after-world, 
Antisthenes and Plato, Athenians both, the former a j\lebeian and founder 
of the philosophy of the proletariat, the lattei’, sprung from an old and noble 
family, an aristocrat of the purest water in all his philosophic ideas. 
Antisthenes carried the practical and matter-of-fact temper of his master to 
extremes. Virtue with him is a question of character, and therefore scorns 
empty words and learning. Logic and mathematics are superfluous, virtue is 
the only good, vice the only evil ; everything else is a matter of 
indifference. This meagreness of theory is made good by strength of will. 
Force of chai’acter, freedom from the prejudices of conventional custom, 
conventional religion or conventional government â€” these are what 
distinguish the true freeman, the man free in soul, from the slave. 


The impression produced by this king in rags in the midst of that age of 
decadence was striking beyond belief. He with his barking voice seemed to 
be the warning cry of the proletarian admonishing men to return to nature 
and to simj/licity of life. His acute and witty writings were gladly read. His 
school, which can show one disciple of world-wide celebrity in the person 


of Diogenes, was gradually merged into the Stoa, which owes to Cynicism 
the popular tone of its influential system of ethics. Since the birth of Christ, 
the Cynic has come to life again, as of old in the guise of the mendi- 
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cant preacher, proclaiming the gospel of renunciation and holding up the 
mirror to the corruption of the age. This new Cynicism was one of the most 
important precursors of the Christian apostolate. It awoke once more in the 
age of the Renaissance, finding its wittiest exponent in Montaigne, in whose 
steps J. J. Rousseau afterwards trod. In him we have the best typical 
examjale of the strength and weakness of this anti-scientific movement. 


Plato, the antithesis of Antisthenes, continued in a direct line the thread of 
Athenian philosophy. He accomplished, in the widest sense of the term, the 
task which Socrates had only begun â€” that of establishing science, now 
discredited by the Sophist, on a new basis. 


We are but imperfectly acquainted with the life of Plato and the phases of 
his development, for the chronology of his dialogues has not been 
determined up to this time, either absolutely or relatively, and it is a matter 
of doubt how far their artistic intention admits of a comjilete exposition of 
his system. For Plato’s true work was not his literary productions, which he 
himself regarded as of secondary importance and which obviously 
reproduce only a fraction of his researches and speculations, but his 
Academy, in which, from the eighties of the fourth century onwards, he 
gathered together the ablest scholars from amongst the youth of Greece for 
study and life in community. If all the transactions of this Academy had 
been preserved (like the information Aristotle gives us concerning the latter 
years), it may be that we should be able to trace distinctly the development 
of this wonderful man. For Plato is both the most gifted and the most 
complicated personality of Greek antiquity, and the depths and recesses of 
his nature were not wholly penetrated by his intimate friends, not even by 
Aristotle ; how much less by us of this latter day. What we do possess is, 
however, amply suflicient to indicate at least his place in this summary. 


If from the ranks of the Greek thinkers we have so far considered, we 
choose out the most eminent leaders and mark the lines of connection 
between them, we shall see how they all converge to Plato. He is the focus 
of ancient philosophy, whither all that went before him tends, and whence 
bright light and warmth stream forth upon posterity down to our own day. 


The range of his achievements alone is enough to make this evident. Like 
the lonians his grasp embraces cosmology, physics, and anthropology. Like 
the Pythagoreans he pursues the study of mathematics with ever increasing 
devotion, presumably as the basis of his speculations. Like Xenophanes he 
enters the school of the ancient Orphic Mysticism, and in the Timceus 
exalts it into a theology culminating in Monotheism. Like the Eleatics he 
ponders the problems of ontology. Like Heraclitus he inquires into the 
eternal flow of genesis ; he ponders on the ideals of culture and the political 
theories of the Sophists, he wrestles with the ideal method of Socrates, he 
strives with hostile philosophers of the Socratic school on this hand and on 
that (Aristippus, Euclides, and Antisthenes), and, lastly, he strives with 
himself as his speculation develops more and more along theological and 
mathematical lines. For, as the genuine servant of Truth, Plato regards 
himself up to old age as in process of growing and learning. Nothing is so 
hateful to him as Dogmatism. Nevertheless there are so many opinions to 
which he held with unwavering constancy that we are probably justified in 
speaking of the system of Plato. 


At the centre of it lies what has crystallised in more living shape out of the 
dry conceptions of the Socratic method a€” the domain of ideas. Even as 
Parmenides perceived Being in the eternal All-Existent, accessible to 
Reason alone, so Plato sees the being of individual things in that which 
pertains to 
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tliem in common and as such can be grasped by the Reason. But even as the 
Eleatie ” One ” exists even apart from its recognition as an objective being, 
so tliese eternal and unchangeable archetypes {ideai) live in and by 
themselves as objective essences which exist wholly apai-t from the 
individual objects which partake of their form. These archetypes, like the 
Eleatie All-Existent, bear the name of unit (monad), only in Plato’s scheme 
there are many such monads, and their unchangeableness does not exclude 
the idea of causation. Thus his ” ideas ” are the “units” of Parmenides in 
multiplicity and the ” concejjtions ” of Socrates endued by metaphysics 
with the breath of life. 


To Socrates the idea of Good and of Virtue lay at the heart of his teaching, 
and thus the preponderance of the idea of Good is confirmed to his pupil, 
and in its theological elaboration this abstract idea is converted into the 
Supreme Reason, the first cause of Being, which is identical with the Deity. 


As to the Eleatics, the external world was an illusion of the senses, and in 
any case a thing irrational, so matter and the world of phenomena which 
occupies the middle place between matter and ideas is hard to grasp, and 
Plato’s notion of the World-Soul wiiich hovers between the two is as 
contradictory and obscure as that of tlie human soul. For with this gifted 
poet-philosopher there is much that tarries on the threshold of 
consciousness, and fails to struggle into clear light, a circumstance that 
harmonises with his own teachings, which find clearness and singleness of 
purport in the Eternal and Divine alone, obscurity and ambiguity in the 
intermediate terrestrial sphei-e of genesis, and utter darkness and 
inconceivability in the lower sphere of matter and non-existence. These 
three stages are repeated in his the-ory of the soul, which from desire rises 
to courage and ultimately to reason. His ethics and politics, which 
according to his Hellenic ideas ai-e one and the same, are calculated for 
three classes of humanity a€” the iron, the silver, and the golden. The last 
two, the military and learned classes, are the only ones taken into account in 
the educational system of his ideal state ; for the proletariat there is no need 
to be concerned, although Antisthenes and his successors regarded this very 
class as the only one capable of genuine philosophy. But Plato, like the 
aristocrat he was, has in view an elect type of humaiiity, exalted by 
exceptional intelligence above the brute multitude and the solid middle- 
class element and called by philosophy, i.e., the doctrine of ideas, to the 
helm of the ideal state. 


The teaching of the Sophists had abolished law. Plato likewise knows no 
law on the lofty level of his ideal state. But the constraint of law seems 
superfluous where each individual is trained to be the ideal man. Forced by 
bitter experience to moderate his demands upon human nature and the state 
towards the end of his life, he sketched in the Laws, a model state on the 
basis of the old established system of government. But this S3’stem, like the 
metaphysics of his old age, seems, as it were, a desertion of his ideals. All 
that Plato achieved was the education of a race of pupils in his Academy 


who far surpassed the common standard of learning and morals, and who, 
though unable to save the state, yet maintained a high standard of 
knowledge and an ideal of morality for mankind in the midst of a corrupt 
society. 


The greatest of these Academicians is Aristotle of Stagira, who displayed a 
versatility and thoroughness of research which appears absolutely 
incomprehensible in our eyes. Like Plato, he steadfastly held that 
knowledge is never complete, but that truth is to be fouad by unremitting 
persistence in 
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inquiry. Tliis is probably the reason why he gave the workl some dialogues 
adapted to the public taA«te, and with the help of some of his pupils 
accumulated and published collections of historico-philological and 
scientific matter in an unpretentious form; but the systematic lectures in 
which he propounded to the more advanced followers of his school the 
results of his speculations and of his wide empirical observation, together 
with a critical treatment of his predecessors, were never published by him. 
He worked at these papers his whole life long, and many of the didactic 
writings which were edited by his pupils after his death, and which are all 
we possess of the whole body of Aristotle’s works, bear evident traces of 
gradual growth, correction, and amplification. 


In a sketch like the present it is impossible to give so much as a summary of 
the contents of this admirably arranged encyclopsedia, which ranked as the 
richest storehouse of every kind of empiric and speculative science from the 
beginning of the Christian era down to modern times. The essential points 
in which his life-work makes an advance on that of Plato are as follows : 


Plato never went so far as to reduce his great discoveries and intuitions in 
every department of science to a complete and connected whole, being 
averse, on scientific and ethical grounds alike, from the dogmatic definition 
inseparable from any systematic treatise. This Aristotle did, dividing the 
whole body of philosophy under three principal heads (theoretical, 
practical, and poetical) and distinguishing subdivisions (logic, physics, 
metajhysics, ethics, and politics, and so forth) within these divisions by 
strongly marked lines of demarcation and methods rigorously exact. He is a 
Platonist in all things and feels himself so to be. Even where he displays 
most independence, as in the development of syllogisms or in biology, it is 
impossible to overlook his indebtedness to the bold speculations of the 
master. 


If the whole work of Plato’s life and of his scholars between 388 and 348 

had been preserved to us, the ultimate connection between Aristotle and the 
researches of the Academy would probably be even more evident than it is. 
Nevertheless there is a marked difference between the speculations of these 


two great philosophers. Plato wholly dissevered the Universal and Essential 
in things from the Terrestrial and placed it in a heaven beyond the earth. 


Aristotle repudiates this transcendentalism all along the line. The Universal 
cannot exist without the archetype, the essence must be immanent in it. 
Hence the individual is the only true Substantive, containing Substance and 
Matter. This opposition of opinion concerning “a€~ Universalia ” is, as is 
well known, the starting-point of mediteval Scholasticism (Nominalism, 
Realism). 


The motion of passive substance towards the active form, i.e., the 
realisation of the Possible, leads up to the idea of development, of genesis 
(though not, indeed, in the modern sense) on which Plato’s speculations had 
made shipwreck, and passes over Plato’s rigid Eleatism to join hands with 
Heraclitus, the philosopher of change, with whom Aristotle sees the 
ultimate cause of all motion and all things in the Deity, itself as eternal as 
the world, which “yearns towards It as the bridegroom towards the bride.” 
Thus soul, too, is the pattern of the body, hence the purpose of its being. 
The body is but the instrument (Aorganon) of the soul. Thus Aristotle first 
coins the name and idea of organic being and draws a sharp distinction 
between these animate creatures (plants, animals, and man) and inanimate 
nature. In ethics and politics his speculation treads in the footsteps of Plato, 
save that, in this 
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province of tliouglit also, he mitigates the uncompromising rigourism of the 
master by his innate bias towards the historically-established and 
practically-possible, and turns it to more profitable uses. The ethico- 
political speculations of both are, however, adapted to the aristocratic class 
at that time dominant in Greece. Alexander, the pupil of Aristotle, 
conquered the East during his master’s lifetime, but the philosopher’s 
ojjinion that the newly acquired continent should be governed by other laws 
than those of Hellas was not practically feasible. His ethics failed him 
utterly in face of the new political situation thus created. 


ni 


At this juncture the cosmopolitan Cynicism, which had outgrown the 
narrow particularism of Hellenism as early as the time of Antisthenes, and 
the Stoicism which was built upon its foundation later on, proved the form 
best fitted to the times. Zeno, sprung of Phoenician blood and brought up in 
Cj’/rus, that is on semi-Asiatic soil, elaborated this theory of life at Athens, 
whither he came shortly after the death of Aristotle (about 320). After the 
dualism that had prevailed from Anaxagoras to Plato and Aristotle, in 
which God and the World were set over against one another as antagonistic 
principles, Zeno’s theory harks back to the monistic tendency of the Ionic 
period. Like that, it is realistic, nay, grossly materialistic, in contrast to the 
Idealism of Athenian philosophy. The result is a consistent Pantheism in 
which soul and body represent the iinalogon to God and the World. Both are 
of the same essential nature, and only temporarily divided by transitory 
diffei-entiation of manifestation. Zeno’s morality is rigorous, and aims not 
at the moderation of the passions (like that of Plato and Aristotle) but at 
their extirpation. The inexorable law that holds the world and man in bonds 
from which there is no escape, exacts obedience, and to render it voluntarily 
is virtue. 


Since the main object of the Stoic school is the training of the will, and 
since wisdom as such is only a means to an end, the dogmatic form that 
corresponds to Oriental modes of thought and the despotic system of 
contemporary government prevails throughout its teachings. Hence we can 
understand how this somewhat coarse, wire-drawn, as it were, but effective 
form of philosophy dominates the whole world from this time forward till 
about the second century a.d. In essentials it represents a revival of 
HeraclitL>jii, just as the antithetical philosophy of Epicureanism, which 
prevailed foL the same length of time, is in essence reminiscent of the 
Abderitic system. 


Epicurus (born 342) was the son of an Athenian, but born at Samos. Thus 
he had opportunities of making himself acquainted with the philosophy of 
Democritus, which was more highly esteemed in Ionia than at Athens. He 
did not care for learning for its own sake, however, but for the sake of its 


practical application. In this respect, as also in his consistent materialism, 
he is closely akin to the Stoic school. 


In dogmatic positiveness and immutability Epicurus far surpasses even the 
Stoic philosophy. With him the main consideration is a mode of life which 
induces a tranquil cheerfulness of temper by the refusal to admit all 
disquieting thoughts (as of death, immortality or divine punishment) and 
troublesome passions, and by which his followers, while here below, 
become partakers of the felicity of the gods. This quietist philosophy 
harmonised 
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with the ideals of life which obtained at that period, and the ardent 
exaltation of friendship among this free-thinking fellowship and their ideal 
of human freedom and dignity atone in some degree for the hollowness of 
their theory of life. 


Finally Scepticism takes the form of a school in Greece with Pyrrho, who 
died in the same year as Epicurus, 270 B.C. He, too, is only solicitous for 
tranquillity of mind, but he does not win it by dogmatic faith in this system 
of doctrine or that, but in believing nothing whatever, in thinking nothing 
right and nothing important. This thoroughgoing scepticism is bound to 
doubt even itself. As a result it neutralises itself and thus marks the 
spontaneous dissolutiou of Hellenic philosophy. 


The Acropolis of Athens 


CHAPTER XXXVII. THE REIGN OF TERROR IN ATHENS 


Desolate Athens ! though thy gods are fled, Thy temples silent, and thy 
glory dead. Though all thou hast of beautiful and brave Sleep in the tomb, 
or moulder in the wave. Though povper and praise forsake thee, and forget, 
Desolate Athens, thou art lovely yet ! 


a€” WINTHROP MaCKWORTH FbAED. 


In the capitulation on which Athens surrendered, so far as its terms are 
reported by Xeiiophon, no mention appears to have been made of any 
change which was to take place in its form of government ; and, if we might 
believe Diodorus, one article expressly provided that the Athenians should 
enjoy their hereditary constitution. This is probably an error ; but if such 
language was used in the treaty it was apparently designed rather to insult 
than to deceive the people ; and the framers of the article, who were also to 
be its expounders, had in their view not the free constitution under which 
the city had flourished since the time of Solon, but some ancient form of 
misrule, which had been long forgotten, but might still be recovered from 
oblivion by the industry of such antiquarians as Nicomachus. It is at least 
not to be doubted that the Spartan government, if it did not stijjulate for the 
subversion of the democracy, looked forward to such a revolution as one of 
the most certain aud imijortant results of its victory. But it may have 
believed that its Athenian partisans would be strong enough to effect it 
without its interference. And we gather from a statement of Lysias, that 
Lysander, after he had seen the demolition of the walls begun, leaving his 
friends to complete their work, sailed away to Samos, now the only place in 
the Agean where the authority of Sparta was not acknowledged. 


If this was the case, he had scarcely laid siege to Samos before his presence 
was required at Athens. Theramenes, Critias, and their associates, wished to 
give a legitimate aspect to the power which they meant to usurp, and to 

overthrow the constitution in the name of the people. But they did not think 


it safe to trust to their own influence for the first step ; and though Agis was 
still at hand, he might not enter so cordially into their 
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views, and did not possess so much weight as Lysander. When therefore a 
day had been fixed for an assembly to consider the question of reforming 
the constitution, Lysander was sent for to attend the discussion. Theramenes 
had undertaken tlie jn-incipal part in the management of the business. He 
proposed that the supreme power should for the present be lodged with 
thirty persons, who should be authorised to draw up a new code of laws, 
which however was to be conformable to the ancient institutions, according 
to a model framed by Dracontides. 


LYSAKDEB 


The presence of Lysander, and the nearness of the Peloponnesian troops, 
deterred the friends of liberty fi-om expressing their sentiments on this 
proposition. But its nature and tendency were clear, and a murmur of 
disapprobation ran through the assembly. Theramenes treated it with 
contemptuous defiance ; but Lysander silenced it by a graver argument. He 
bade the malcontents take notice, that they were at his mercy, and were no 
longer protected by the treaty. The fortifications had not been demolished 
within the time prescribed, and therefore in strictness of right the treaty was 
void. Their lives were forfeited and might be in jeopardy, if they should 
reject the proposition of Theramenes. It was adopted without further 
hesitation ; and a list of the Thirty, of whom ten were named by 
Theramenes, ten by the Athenian epliors, and ten were nominally left to the 
choice of the as-seriibly, was received with equal unanimity. The names 
which it comprised, some of which soon became infamously notorious were 
: Polyarches, Critias, Melobius, Hijapolochus, Euclidas, Hiero, 
Mnesilochus, Cliremo, Theramenes, Aresias, Diodes, Phsedrias, Chterilaus, 
Ansetius, Piso, Sophocles (not the poet, who was now dead), Eratosthenes, 
Charicles, Onomacles, Theognis, ..Aischiues, Theogenes, Cleoraedes, 
Erasistratus, Phido, Dracontides, Eumathes, Aristoteles, Hippomachus, 
Mnesithides. Besides these a board of Ten was appointed a€” perhaps by 
Lysander himself a€” to govern Piraeus. As soon as this affair was 
despatched, Lysander departed with his fleet to Samos, and the 
Peloponnesian army evacuated Attica. 


The Samians, blockaded by land and by sea, were forced to capitulate 
before the end of the summer ; they were permitted to leave the city, but not 
to carry away any part of their property, except the clothes they wore. 


These terms might be thouglit lenient, had they been guilty of any ferocious 
outrage ; but perhaps Lysander did not view their conduct in that light. He 
was however probably anxious to return home and to exhibit the fruits of 
his victory to his admiring countrymen, and may have been therefore the 
more willing to treat with the besieged. When they had mthdrawn, he 
supplied their place with the exiles who had been expelled at various times 
in the civil feuds of the island, put them in jjossession of all the property of 


the vanquished party and appointed a council of Ten, to govern them, and 
secure their obedience. He then dismissed the allies to their homes, and 
himself with the Lacedsemonian squadron returned to Laconia. 


He brought with him the Athenian galleys surrendered in Pirteus, the last 
fragments of that maritime power wliich he had broken, trophies from tlie 
pri7.cs taken at Jigospotami, and 470 talents [AE.94,000 or i470,000], the 
remainder of the tribute which he had collected from the Asiatic cities 
during tlie absence of Cyrus. But we are inclined to conclude from a story 
which, though it is not mentioned by Xenophon, is related by several later 
writers, 
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with circumstances too minute and probable to be rejected, that he had 
previously sent a larger sum â€” perhaps not much less than a thousand 
talents â€” which he is said to have entrusted to the care of Gylippus, the 
hero of Syracuse. Gylippus was subject to the same infirmity which had 
occasioned the disgrace of his father Cleandridas. He could not resist the 
temptation of embezzling a part of the treasure, was detected and banished, 
and put an end to his own life by fasting. But even the sum mentioned by 
Xenophon was probably the largest that had ever been carried at one time to 
Sparta. To this were added crowns, and various other presents, which had 
been bestowed upon Lysander by many cities, which were eager to testify 
their gratitude and admiration, or to gain the favour of the conqueror. This 
influx of wealth was viewed with jealousy by several Spartans, who 
dreaded the effect it might produce both on their foreign policy, and their 
domestic institutions : the example of Gylippus, though by no means an 
extraordinary case, might seem to confirm their views : and it appears that a 
proposal was made to dedicate the whole to the Delphic god. But Lysander 
and his friends strenuously resisted this measure, and prevailed on the 
ephors or the people to let the treasure remain in the public coffers. A part 
was employed to commemorate the triumph of Sparta, and the merits of the 
individuals who had principally helped to achieve it. Lysander himself 


adomed one of the Spartan temples with memorials of his two victories, of 
Notium and “Egospotami ; and the first might indeed justly be considei-ed 
as having opened the way for the last. Tripods of extraordinary size were 
dedicated at Amyche ; and at Delphi the statues of the tutelary twins, Zeus, 
Apollo, Artemis, and Poseidon, forming part of a great group, which 
comprised those of Lysander, who was represented receiving a crown from 
Poseidon, his soothsayer Abas, Hermon the Megarian, the master of his 
galley, and upwards of twenty-nine other persons, Spartans or natives of 
other cities, who had distinguished themselves at .“gospotami, long attested 
the gratitude of Sparta towards gods and men. 


CRUELTIES OF THE THIRTY 


In the meanwhile the party which had usurped the supreme authority at 
Athens, had been unfolding the real character of its domination. The first 
care of the Thirty was to provide themselves with instruments suited to their 
purposes ; they filled all important posts with their creatures. The ephoralty 
seems to have merged in their own oifice. The council was already for the 
most part composed of their own partisans, and needed but few purifying 
changes ; it was now to become the sole tribunal for state-trials. 


It might be inferred from the language of Xenophon’s history, that the 
legislative functions which they professed to assume were merely nominal ; 
but we collect from a hint which he drops elsewhere, that they availed 
themselves from time to time of this branch of their authority, to promulgate 
laws, or regulations of police, either by way of precaution or of pretext ; 
and that they exercised a censorial control over the occupations and conduct 
of their subjects. But it is probable that they never intended to publi.sh any 
code, much less any constitution which might limit their power. Their main 
object, in which they seem to have been unanimous, was to reverse the 
policy of Themistocles and Pericles : to reduce Athens to the rank of a petty 
town, cut off from the sea, \vithout colonies or commerce, incapable of 
resisting the vfiW of Sparta, or of exciting her jealousy. It seems to have 
been Avith the design 
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of signifying this leading maxim of their administration in a sensible 
manner, that they altered their position of the bema from which the orators 
addressed the assembly in the Pnyx, so that it might no longer command a 
view of the sea and of Salamis. They still more distinctly intimated their 
intention, while they took a step towards carrying it into effect, by selling 
the materials of the magnificent arsenal, which it had cost a thousand talents 
to build, for three, to a contractor who undertook to demolish and clear it 


away. It was perhaps at a later period, and for their own security, that they 
destroyed the fortresses on the borders of Attica. If they had succeeded in 
their aims, the history of Athens might now have been said to have closed ; 
for it would have ceased materially to affect the course of events in the rest 
of Greece, and could have possessed no interest but such as might belong to 
the internal changes or quarrels of the oligarchy. 


THE SYCOPHANTS 


Happily for their country the diversity of their characters was too great to be 
reconciled even by the sense of their common interest, and proved a source 
of dissension which became fatal to their power. The men whose ability and 
energy gave them the predominance over the rest, were hurried by the 
violence of their passions into excesses from which their more prudent and 
moderate associates recoiled, but which they wei-e unable to prevent. For 
some time they preserved a show of decency in their proceedings, and some 
of their acts were so generally acceptable, that the means, though contrary 
to law and justice, might to many seem to be sanctified by the end. The first 
prosecutions were directed chiefly against a class of men who were 
universally odious, and had contributed more than any others to involve the 
state in the evils from which they themselves now justly suffered, the 
informers, or sycophants as they were called at Athens, who had perverted 
the laws, corrupted the tribunals, and had gained an infamous livelihood by 
the extortion which they were thus enabled to practise on wealthy and timid 
citizens, but more especially on foreigners subject to Athenian jurisdiction, 
who were thus, more than by any other grievance, alienated from the 
sovereign state. The most notorious of these jjests of the commonwealth 
were eagerly condemned by the council ; and their punishment was viewed 
with iMleasure by all honest men. Yet the satisfaction it caused must have 
been a little allayed in some minds by the reflection, that the form of 
proceeding by which they were condemned was one under which the most 
innocent might always be exposed to the same fate. According to the new 
regulation the Thirty presided in person over trials held by the council : two 
tables were placed in front of the benches which they occupied, to receive 
the balls, or tokens, by which the councillors declared their verdict, and 
which instead of being dropped secretly into a box, were now to be openly 
deposited on the board, so that the Thirty might see 
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which way every man voted. These however were not the only cases which 
they brought before the council, even in the early part of their reign. The 
persons who before the surrender of the city had been arrested on 
information, partly procured by bribery, and partly extorted by fear, or by 
the rack, charging them with a conspiracy against the state, but who had 
really been guilty of no offence but that of expressing their attachment to 
the constitution which was now abolished, were soon after brought to a 
mock trial, and judicially murdered. 


Even such executions might be considered as among the temporary evils 
incident to every political i-evolution : and there were some of the Thirty 
who did not wish to multiply them more tlian was necessary to their safety. 
But the greater number, and above all Critias, did not mean to stop here : 
and perhaps some signs of discontent soon became visible, which gave 
them a pretext for insisting on the need of stronger measures, and of 
additional safeguards. Two of their number, iEschines and Aristoteles, were 
deputed by common consent to Sparta, to obtain a body of troops to 
garrison the citadel. The ground alleged was that there were turbulent men 
whom it was necessary to remove before their government could be settled 
on a firm basis ; and they undertook to maintain the garrison as long as its 
presence should be required. Xenophon’s language seems to imply that 
Lysander had by this time returned to Sparta ; if so, upwards of six months 
had now elapsed from the surrender of the city. Lysander, whether present 
or absent, exerted his influence in their behalf, and induced the ephors to 
send the force which they desired, under the command of Callibius, who 
was invested with the authority of harmost. His arrival released Critias and 
his colleagues from all the restraints hitherto imposed on them by their fears 
of their fellow citizens. They courted him with an obsequiousness 
proportioned to the wantonness of the tyranny which they hoped to exercise 
with his sanction and aid. 


The footing on which they stood with him is well illustrated by a single 
fact. An Athenian named Autolycus, of good family and condition, who in 
his youth had distinguished himself by a gymnastic victory, had in some 
way or other offended Callibius, who, according to the Spartan usage, 
raised his truncheon to strike him. But Autolycus, not yet inured to such 
discipline, prevented the blow by bringing him to the ground. Lysander, it is 
said, when Callibius complained of this affront, observed that he did not 
know how to govern freemen. He however vinderstood the men with whom 
he had principally to deal ; for the Thirty soon after gratified him by putting 
Autolycus to death. 


In return for such deference he placed his troops at their disposal, to lead 
whom they would to prison : and now the catalogue of political offences 
was on a sudden terribly enlarged. The persons who were now singled out 
for destruction, were no longer such only as had made themselves odious by 
their crimes, or had distinguished themselves on former occasions by their 
opposition to the ruling party, but men of unblemished character, without 
any strong political bias, who had gained the confidence of the people by 
their merits or services, and might be suspected of preferring a popular 
government to the oligarchy under which they were living. Xenophon 
seems to believe that Critias was inflamed with an insatiable thirst for blood 
by the remembrance of his exile. But it would appear that ambition and 
cupidity, rather than resentment, were the mainsprings of his conduct, and 
that he calculated with great coolness the fruits of his nefarious deeds. Nor 
was it merely political jealousy that determined his choice of his victims ; 
the immediate profit to be derived from the confiscation of their property 
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was at least an equally powerful inducement. It is uncertain to which of 
these motives we should refer the execution of Niceratus, the son of Nicias, 
who shared his uncle’s fate, but may have been involved in it more by his 
wealth than by his relation to Eucrates. It was jDcrhaps on the like account, 
rather than becau.se of the services which he had rendered to the people, 


that Antiphon,! who during the war had equipped two galleys at his own 
expense, was now condemned to death. And it was most probably with no 
other object that Leon, an inhabitant of Salamis, who seems to have been 
universally respected, and a great number of his townsmen, were dragged 
from their homes and consigned to the executioner. The case of Leon is 
particularly remarkable for the light it throws on the policy of the oligarchs. 
After the arrival of the Lacedemonian garrison they had begun to dispense 
with the assistance of the council ; and Leon was put to death without any 
form of trial. But they did not think it expedient always to employ the 
foreign troops on their murderous errands ; they often used Athenians as 
their ministers on such occasions, and men who did not belong to their 
party, for the purpose of implicating them in the guilt and odium of their 
proceedings. When they had resolved on the destruction of Leon, they sent 
for Socrates and four other persons, and ordered them to go and fetch him 
from Salamis. As his innocence was no less notorious than the fate which 
awaited him, Socrates, on leaving the presence of the Thirty, instead of 
obeying their commands, returned home. The rest executed their 
commission. 


These atrocities soon began to spread general alarm ; for no one could 
perceive any principle or maxim by which they were to be limited for the 
future ; there was on the contrary reason to apprehend that they would be 
continually multiplied and aggravated. Theramenes, who was endowed with 
a keen tact which enabled him readily to observe the bent of public opinion, 
was early aware of the danger into which his colleagues were rushing ; and 
he remonstrated with Critias on the imprudence of creating themselves 
enemies by putting men to death for no other reason than because they had 
filled eminent stations, or performed signal services, under the democracy ; 
for it did not follow that they might not become peaceful and useful 
subjects of the oligarchy, since there had been a time when both Critias and 
himself had courted popular favour. But Critias contended that they were 
now in a position which they could only maintain by force and terror ; and 
that every man who had the means of thwarting their plans, and who was 
not devoted to their interest, must be treated as an enemy. 


This argument seems for the time to have satisfied Theramenes. But as 
deeds of blood followed each other with increasing rapidity, and the 


murmurs of all honest citizens, though stifled in public, began to find vent 
in private circles, Theramenes again warned his colleagues, that it would be 
impossible for the oligarchy to subsist long on its present narrow basis. He 
wished that they might be able to dispense with the foreign garrison, and 
foresaw that, if they persisted in their present course, they could never 
safely dismiss it. His advice now produced some effect on them ; but they 
seem to have been alarmed not so much by the danger which he pointed out 
as by the warning itself. They knew that he was a man who had never 
adhered to any party which he believed to be sinking, and suspected that he 
might be meditating to put himself at the head of a new revolution, as in the 
time of the Four Hundred. And though his character was so generally 
understood that he had acquired a homely nickname,’ which expressed the 


1 This Antiphon has been confounded with the celebrated orator. 


2 Cothnrmis â€” a shoe which fitted either foot. 
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readiness with which he shifted his side, and the dexterity with which he 
adapted himself to every change of circumstances, still he might again be- 
come a rallying-point for the disaffected. To guard against this danger they 
determined to strengthen themselves by an expedient similar to that which 
had been adopted by the former oligarchy. They made out a list of three 
thousand citizens, who were to enjoy a kind of franchise which perhaps was 
never exactly defined ; but one of its most important privileges was, that 
none of them should be put to death without a trial before the council. All 
other Athenians were outlawed, and left to the mercy of the Thirty, who 
might deal as they thought fit with their lives and property. 


Theramenes objected to the new constitution, both on account of the small 
number of the privileged body, and its arbitrary limitation, which would 
show that the selection did not proceed upon any ground of merit. 


Since they meant to govern by force, it was impolitic, he said, to establish 
such a disproportion between their strength and that of the governed. His 
objections were overruled, but not wholly neglected. They perhaps 
suggested the precaution which was immediately afterwards adopted. Under 
pretext of a review all the citizens were deprived of their arms, except the 
knights, and the Three Thovisand, who were thus enabled to cope with the 
rest. The Thirty now believed themselves completely secure, and grew 
more and more reckless in the indulgence of their rapacity and cruelty. In 
the low state to which the Athenian finances were reduced, the maintenance 
of the garrison was a burden which they found it difficult to support; and, 
among other extraordinary means of raising supplies, it appears that they 
resorted to the spoliation of the temples. But this was an expedient which 
probably required some caution and secrecy, and which could not be 
cari’ied beyond certain limits. One which perhaps appeared both safer and 
more productive was suggested by Piso and Theognis, two of their number, 
who observed that several of the resident aliens were known to be ill- 
affected to the oligarchy, and thus afforded a pretext for plundering the 
whole class. 


They therefore made the proposition that each of the Thirty should have one 
of the wealthy aliens assigned to him, should put him to death, and take 
possession of his property. Theramenes very truly remarked, that the 
sycophants who had rendered the democracy odious to many, had never 
done anything so iniquitous as what was now contemplated by the persons 
who were used to style themselves the best sort of people, for they had 
never taken away both money and life ; and he apprehended with good 
reason that this measure would render the aliens generally hostile to the 
government. But his colleagues, after what they had already done, were not 
disposed to view this question on the moral side, and, having braved the 
hatred of their fellow-citizens, they were not afraid of provoking the aliens. 
The proposition was adopted ; and Theramenes was invited to single out his 
prey with the rest : but he refused to stain his hands with this innocent 
blood. It was however resolved to begin by taking ten lives ; and, for the 
sake of covering the real motive, two of the victims were to be poor men, 
who would therefore be supposed to have suffered for some political 
offence. 


Men who were capable of perpetrating such actions could not long endure 
the presence of an associate who refused to take his full share of their guilt 
and odium. The colleagues of Theramenes resolved to rid themselves of a 
troublesome monitor who might soon prove a dangerous opponent. They 
first endeavoured to communicate their distrust of his designs to the 
members of the council in private conversation, and then concerted a plan 
for an open attack on him. But to insure its success they surrounded the 
council- 
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followers, armed with daggers, which they did not take much pains to 
conceal. Critias then came forward to accuse Theramenes, who was present. 


Theramenes made a defence, which, with respect to the charges of Critias, 
was in most points a satisfactory vindication of his conduct. A murmur of 
approbation, which ran through the assembly, warned Critias that he could 
not safely rely on its subserviency for the condemnation of Theramenes ; 
and, after having conferred a few moments with his colleagues, he called in 
his armed auxiliaries, and stationed them round the railing within which the 
council sat. He then told the councillors, that he thought he should be 
wanting in the duty of his station, if he suffered his friends to be mis-led ; 
and that the persons whom they now saw round them, also declared that 
they would not permit a man who was manifestly aiming at the ruin of the 
oligarchy to escape with impunity. Now by virtue of the new constitution 
none of the Three Thousand could be put to death except by a sentence of 
the council ; but all who were not included in that list might be sent to 
execution without any form of trial by the Thirty. He therefore declared 
that, with the unanimous consent of his colleagues, he struck out the name 
of Theramenes from the list, and condemned liim to death. ^ 


Xenophon gives a vivid picture of the scene that followed : ” On hearing 
this, Theramenes sprang upon the altar of Vesta, and said, ‘But I, 
gentlemen, entreat you for what is most strictly legal a€” that it may not be 
in the power of Critias to strike off me, or any of you whom he pleases ; but 


according to the law which these men passed respecting those in the list, 
according to that may be the decision, both for you and for me. And of this, 
indeed,’ said he, ‘ by the gods, I am not ignorant, that this altar will be no 
protection to me ; but what I wish to show is, that these men are not only 
most unjust with regard to mankind, but also impious with regard to the 
gods. At you, however, who are good and honourable men, I am astonished 
if you do not come forward in your own defence ; knowing moreover, as 
you do, that my name is not at all more easy to strike off than each of 
yours.” Upon this, the herald of the Thirty ordered the Eleven to come for 
Theramenes ; and when they had entered with the officers, led by Satyrus 
the boldest and most shameless of their number, Critias said, ‘ We deliver 
up to you this Theramenes here, condemned according to law: do ye. 
Eleven, seize, and lead him off to the proper place, and do your duty with 
him.’ When he had thus spoken, Satyrus dragged the condemned man from 
the altar, aided by the other officers. Therraenes, as was natural, called both 
on gods and men to look on what was doing. But the council kejit quiet, 
seeing both the fellows of Satyrus at the bar, and the space before the 
council-house filled with guards, ivnd not being ignorant they had come 
with daggers. So they led off the man through the market-place, while he 
declared with a very loud voice how he was being treated. And this one 
expression also is told of him. When Satyrus said that he would rue it if he 
were not silent ; he asked, ‘ And shall I not then rue it, if I am ? ‘ 


” Moreover, when he was compelled to die, and drank the hemlock, they 
said that he flung out on the floor what was left of it, saying, ‘ Let this be 
for the lovely Critias.” Now I am aware that these sayings are not worth 
mentioning : but this I consider admirable in the man, that when death was 
close at hand, neither his good sense nor his pleasantry deserted his soid.”*/ 


In Theramenes we find much to condemn, and nothing to approve, except 
that he shrank from following his pi’ofligate associates in their career of 
wickedness. If he had reason to complain that they did not spare the author 
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of their elevation, the other victims of their tyranny had much more cause to 
rejoice in his fate. He seems to have died unpitied by either of the parties 
whom he had alternately courted and abandoned. 


His death released the Thirty a€” among whom it is probable that Satyrus 
was immediately chosen to supply his place â€” from the last restraints of 
fear or shame which had kept them within any bounds of decency ; and they 
now proceeded to bolder and more thorougli-going measures. They 
emulated the ancient tyrants, who had often removed the lowest class of the 
commonalty, for whom it was difficult to find employment, from the capital 
into the country, and prohibited all Athenians who were not on the list of 
the Three Thousand from entering the city. 


But by the oligarchs this step seems not to have been adopted so much with 
a view to their safety, as to increase the facility of rapine and murder. They 
continued to send out their emissaries to seize the persons and confiscate 
the property of the citizens, who were now scattered by their decree over 
Attica. The greater part of the outcasts took refuge in Pirteus ; but when it 
was found that neither the populous town, nor their rural retreats, could 
shelter them from the inquisition of their oppressors, numbers began to seek 
an asylum in foreign cities ; and Argos, Megara, and Thebes, were soon 
crowded with Athenian exiles. 


The oligarchs, notwithstanding their Lacedaemonian garrison, and their 
reliance on Spartan protection, began to be alarmed at the state to which 
they had reduced themselves, and to dread the vengeance of their exiled 
enemies, who were waiting so near at hand for an opportunity of attacking 
them ; and they applied to the Spartan government to interpose for the 
purpose of averting the danger. The Spartans, instigated perhaps by 
Lysander, issued an edict, which showed to what a degree they were 
intoxicated by prosperity. It empowered the Athenian rulers to arrest the 
exiles in every Greek city, and under a heavy penalty, forbade any one to 
interfere in their behalf. 


But this decree was no less impolitic than inhuman ; it disclosed a 
domineering spirit, which could not but produce general alarm and disgust ; 
but its object was beyond the reach of the Spartan power. At Argos and 
Thebes, and probably in other cities, the injunction and the threat were 


disregarded ; the exiles continued to find hospitable shelter. The Thebans 
more particularly took pains to manifest their contempt for the Spartan 
proclamation by a counter decree, directing that the persecuted Athenians 
should be received in all the Boeotian towns ; that if any attempt should be 
made to force them away, every Boeotian should lend his aid to rescue them 
; and that they should not be obstructed in any expedition which they might 
undertake against the party now in possession of Athens. 


This measure, though the spirit it breathes is so different from that in which 
the Theban commander had voted for the extirpation of the Athenian 
people, was not dictated either by justice or compassion towards Athens, 
but by jealousy and resentment towards Sparta. Very soon after the close of 
the war causes had arisen to alienate the Thebans from their old ally. They 
were always disposed to set a high value on the services which they had 
rendered to tlae Peloponnesian cause and now conceived that they had not 
been properly requited. They put forward some claims relating to the spoil 
collected at Decelea, and likewise to the treasure carried to Sparta by 
Lysander, which, chiefly it seems at his instance, had been resisted or 
neglected. Hence they could not without great dissatisfaction see Athens in 
the hands of Lvsander’s creatures. 
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Opficee’s Helmet 


Thrasybulus, like Alcibiades, had been formally banished by the Thirty ; 
though it is not certain that he was at Athens when their government was 
established. He was however at Thebes when their furious tyranny began to 
drive the citizens by hundreds into exile ; and the temper now prevailing at 
Thebes encouraged him to undertake the deliverance of his country. Having 
obtained a small supply of arms and money from his Theban friends, he 
crossed the border with a band of about seventy refugees, and seized the 
fortress of Phyle, which stood on an eminence projecting from the side of 
Mount Parnes, with which it was connected by a narrow ridge with 
precipitous sides, twelve or thirteen miles from Athens. The fortifications 
had either escaped when the other Attic strongholds were demolished by the 
Thirty, or were soon restored to a defensible state. The oligarchs, confident 
that they should soon be able to crush so feeble an enemy, marched against 
them with the Three Thousand and their equestrian partisans.* 


On their arrival, some of the young men, in a foolhardy spirit, immediately 
assaulted the place, producing, however, no effect upon it, but retiring with 
many wounds. When the Thirty were desirous of surrounding it with works, 
that they might reduce it by cutting off all supplies of provisions, there 
came on during the night a very heavy fall of snow, covered with which 
they returned the next day into the city, after losing very many of their camp 
followers by an attack of the men from Phyle. Knowing, however, that they 
would also plunder the country, if there were no watch to prevent it, they 
despatched to the frontiers, at the distance of fifteen furlongs from Phyle, 
all but a few of the Lacedtemonian guards, and two squadrons of horse. 


These having encamped on a rough piece of ground, proceeded to keep 
watch. There were by this time assembled at Phyle about seven hundred 
men, whom Thrasybulus took, and marched down by night ; and having’ 
grounded arms about three or four stades from the party on guard, remained 
quietly there. When it was towards daybreak, and the enemy now began to 
get up and retire from their post on necessary purposes, and the grooms 
were making a noise in currying their horses a€” at this juncture the party 
with Thrasybulus took up their arms again, and fell upon them at a run. 
Some of them they despatched, and routed and pursued them all for six or 
seven furlongs ; killing more than a hundred and twenty of the infantry ; 
and of the cavalry, Nicostratus (surnamed The Handsome) and 
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two others also, whom they surprised while yet in their beds. After 
returning and erecting a trophy, they packed up all the arms and baggage 
they had taken, and withdrew to Phyle. And now the horsemen in the city 
came out to the rescue, but found none of the enemy any longer on the spot 
; having waited, therefore, till their relatives had taken up the dead, they 
returned into the city. 


Upon this the Thirty, no longer thinking their cause safe, wished to secure 
for themselves Eleusis, that they might have a place of refuge, if required. 
Having sent their orders to the cavalry, Critias and the rest of the Thirty 
came to Eleusis ; and having held a review of the horse in the place, 
alleging that they wished to know what was their number, and how much 
additional garrison they would require, they ordered them all to write down 
their names, and as each one wrote it down in his turn, to pass out through 
the postern to the sea. On the beach they had posted their cavalry on both 
sides, and as each successively passed out, their attendants bound him. 
When all were arrested, they ordered Lysimachus, the commander of the 
cavalry, to take them to the city and deliver them up to the Eleven. The next 
day they summoned to the Odeum the heavy-armed in the list, and the rest 
of the cavalry ; when Critias stood up, and said : ” It is no less for your 


advantage, gentlemen, than for our own, that we are establishing the present 
form of government. As then you will share in its honours, so too you ought 
to share in its dangers. You must give your votes therefore against the 
Eleusinians here arrested, that you may have the same grounds with us both 
of confidence and of fear.” And pointing out a certain spot, he ordered them 
openly to deposit their votes in it. At the same time the Lacedsemonian 
guard under arms occupied half of the Odeum ; and these measures were 
approved by such of the citizens also as only cared for their own advantage. 


After this, Thrasybulus took those at Phjde, who had now gathered together 
to the number of about a thousand, and came by night into Piraeus. The 
Thirty, on this intelligence, immediately went out to the rescue with both 
the Lacedremonians, and the cavalry, and the heavy-armed ; and then 
advanced along the cart-way that leads to Pirseus. The force from Phyle for 
some time attempted to stop their approach; but when the gi-eat circuit of 
the wall appeared to require a large body to guard it, and they were not a 
large one, they marched in close order into Munychia. The troops from the 
city drew themselves up so as to fill up the road, being not less than fifty 
shields deep. In this order they marched up the hill. The force from Phyle 
also filled up the road, but were not more than ten deep in their heavy- 
armed ; behind whom, however, there were posted both targeteers and light 
dart-men, and behind them the slingers. These indeed formed a numerous 
body ; for the inhabitants of the place had joined them. While the enemy 
were coming on, Thrasybulus ordered his men to ground their shields, and 
having grounded his own, but keeping the rest of his arms, he took his stand 
in the midst of them, and spoke thus : 


“My fellow-citizens, I wish to inform some of you, and to remind others, 
that of the men who are coming against us, those on the right wing are they 
whom you routed and pursued five days ago ; and those on the extreme left 
are the Thirty, who both deprived us of our country when guilty of nothing, 
and expelled us from our houses, and prosecuted the dearest of our 
relatives. But now truly they have come into a position, where they never 
thought of being, but we have always been praying that they might be. For 
we are posted against them with arms in our hands ; and seeing that in 
former days 
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we were arrested both when at our meals, and asleep, and in the market- 
place, while others of us were banished, when, so far from being guilty of 
any offence, we were not even in the country ; for these reasons the gods 
are now Clearly fighting on our .side. For even in fair weather they raise a 
storm, when it is for our advantage ; and when we make an attack, though 
our enemies are many, they grant to us, who are but few, to erect trophies. 
And now, too, they have brought us into a position, in which our opponents 
can neither hurl their spears nor their darts beyond those who are posted 
before them, through its being up-hill ; whereas we, discharging down-hill 
both spears, and javelins, and stones, shall both reach them, and mortally 
wound many of them. And one might perhaps have thought that the first 
ranks, at any rate, must fight on equal terms ; but as it is, if you only 
discharge your weapons with spirit, as suits your character, no one will 
miss, since the road is filled up with them, and standing on their guard they 
will all the time be skulking under their shields ; so that we shall be able 
both to strike them when we please, like blind men, and to leap on and 
overturn them. But, sirs, we must act in such a way that each of us may 
have the consciousness of having been most instrumental towards the 
victorJ/ For tliat (if God will) will now restore to us both country, and 
houses, and freedom, and honours, and children (such as have them), and 
wives. O blessed, then, those of us who, as victors, may see that sweetest 
day of all ! And hapjiy, too, he who falls ! For no one, however rich he may 
be, shall enjoy so glorious a monument. I, then, when the time is come, will 
begin the psean ; and when we have called on Mars to help us, then let us 
all with one heart avenge ourselves on these men for the insults we have 
suffered.” 


Having thus spoken, he faced about towards the enemy, and remained still. 
For their prophet gave them orders not to make the onset before some one 
on their side had either fallen, or been wounded : ” When, however,” said 
he, ” that has happened, I will lead the way, and there will be victory for 
you who follow, but death to me, as I, at least, believe.” And he spoke no 


falsehood ; but when they had taken up their arms, he himself, as though led 
by some destiny, was the first to bound forward, and falling on the enemy 
was killed, and is buried by the passage of the Cephisus; but the rest were 
victorious, and pursued them as far as the level ground. There were slain 
there, of the Thirty, Critias and Hippomachus ; of the ten commanders in 
Pirseus, Charmides, son of Glaucon; and of the rest about seventy. The 
conquerors took the arms, but plundered the clothes of none of their fellow- 
citizens. And when this was done, and they were returning the dead under a 
truce, many on both sides came up and conversed together. And Cleocritus, 
the herald of the initiated, being gifted with a very fine voice, hushed them 
into silence and thus addressed them : 


” Fellow-citizens, why are you driving us from our country ? Why do you 
wish to kill us ? For we have never yet done you any harm ; but have shared 
with you both the most solemn rites, and the noblest sacrifices and festivals 
; and have been your companions in the dance, and in the schools, and in 
war; and have faced many dangers with you by land and by sea, for the 
common safety and liberty of both parties. In the name of our fathers’ and 
our mothers’ gods, in tlie name of kindred, and aiifinity, and fellowship (for 
all these things have we in common with one another), cease sinning 
against your country, and be not persuaded by those most impious Thirty, 
who, for the sake of their own gain, have killed almost more of the 
Athenians 


[1 That is, one of the communicants in the Eleusinian mysteries. ] 
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in eight months than all the Peloponnesians in ten years’ warfare. And when 
we might live together in peace, these men inflict on us that war which of 
all is the most disgraceful, and grievous, and impious, and most hateful both 
to gods and men â€” war with one another. But, however, be well assured, 
that for some of those now slain by us, not only you, but we also, have shed 
many tears.” Such was his speech. The rest of the enemy’s commanders, 
from the very fact of their hearing such fresh appeals to them, led back their 
men into the city. 


The next day the Thirty, quite dejected and solitary, sat together in council : 
while the Three Thousand, wherever they were severally posted, were at 
variance with one another. For as many as had acted in a more violent 
manner, and were therefore afraid, vehemently maintained that they ought 
not to submit to those in Pirasus: while such as were confident that they had 
done no wrong, both reflected themselves, and were persuading the rest, 
that there was no necessity for these troubles : and they said that they ought 
not to obey the Thirty, nor sufl:er them to ruin the state. At last they voted 
for deposing them, and choosing others: and accordingly they chose ten, 
one from each tribe. 


So the Thirty departed to Eleusis ; while Ten, together with the commanders 
of the cavalry, directed their attention to those in the city, whc were ina 
state of great confusion and distrust of each other. The cavalry also 


bivouacked in the Odeum, with both their horse and their sliields ; and 
owing to their want of confidence, they kept going their rounds along the 
walls, after evening had set in, with their shields, and towards morning with 
their horses, being constantly afraid that some of those in Pir;eus might 
attack them. They, being now many in number, and men of all sorts, were 
making themselves arms, some of wood, others of wickerwork, and were 
whitening them over. Before ten days had elapsed, after giving pledges that 
whoever joined in the war, even though they were strangers, should have 
equal privileges, they marched out, with many heavy-armed and many 
light-armed. They had also about seventy horse ; and making forays by day, 
and carrying off wood and corn, they slept again in Piraeus. Of those in the 
city none else came out under arms, but the cavalry sometimes secured 
plunderers from the force in Piraeus, and annoyed their phalanx. 


And now the Thirty from Eleusis, and those in the list from the city, sent 
ambassadors to Lacediemon, and urged them to come to their support, as 
the people had revolted from the Lacedsemonians. Lysander, calculating 
that it was possible quickly to reduce those in Piraeus, when besieged both 
by land and by sea, if once they were cut oft’ from all supplies, joined in 
getting a hundred talents lent them, and himself sent out as harmost, with 
his brother Libys as admiral. And having himself proceeded to Eleusis, he 
raised a large force of Peloponnesian heavy-armed ; while the admiral kept 
guard that no provisions should go in for them by sea ; so that those in 
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Piraeus were soon in a strait again, while those in the city, on the other 
hand, were elated again with confidence in Lysander. 


When things were progressing in this way, Pausanias the king, filled with 
envy at the thought of Lysander’s succeeding in these measures, and so at 
once winning reputation and making Athens his own, gained the consent of 
three of the ephors, and led out an expedition.’ All the allies also joined 
him, except the Boeotians and Corinthians. 


Pausanias encamped on a spot called Halipedum, near Piraeus, himself 
occupying the right wing, and Lysander, with his mercenaries, the left. And 
he sent ambassadors to those in Piraeus, telling them to go away to their 
own homes ; but wlien they did not obey his message, he made an assault 
(so far, at least, as noise went), that he might not openly appear to wish 
them well. When lie had retired with no result from the assault, the day 
following he took two brigades of the Lacedaemonians, and three squadrons 
of the Athenian cavalry, and went along to the Mute Harbour, reconnoitring 
in what direction Piraeus was most easy to circumvallate. 


On his retiring, a party of the besieged ran up and caused him trouble ; 
annoyed at which, he ordered the horse to charge them at full speed, and 
such as had passed the period of youth ten years to accompany them, while 
he himself followed with the rest. And they slew about thirty of the light- 
armed, and pursued the rest to the theatre in Pir;eus. There all the targeteers 
and heavy infantry of the party in Piraeus happened to be arming 
themselves. And now the light-armed immediately running forward began 
darting, throwing, shooting, slinging. The Lacedaemonians, when many 
were being wounded, being very hard pressed, began slowly to retreat ; and 
upon this their opponents threw themselves on them much more vigorously. 


Seeing this, Thrasybulus and the rest of the heavy-armed went to the 
support of their men, and quickly drew themselves up in front of the others, 
eight deep. Pausanias, being very hard pressed, and having retired about 
four or five furlongs to a hill, sent orders for the Lacedaemonians and the 
rest of the allies to advance and join him. There having formed his phalanx 
very deep, he led it against the Athenians. They received his charge, but 
then some of them were driven into the mud at Halas, and the rest gave 
way, about a hundred and fifty of them being slain. Pausanias erected a 
trophy, and withdrew. 


Not even under these circumstances was he exasperated with them, but sent 
secretly, and instructed those in Pirteus, with what proposals they should 
send ambassadors to him and the ephors who were there. They complied 
with his advice. He also set those in the city at variance, and advised that as 
many as possible should collect together and come to the Spartan officers, 
alleging that they did not at all want to be at war with the men in Piraeus, 
but to be reconciled together, and both parties to be friends of the 
Lacedaemonians. The ephors and the committee appointed to consider the 
question having heard all their statements, despatched fifteen men to 
Athens, and ordered them, in concert with Pausanias, to effect the best 
reconciliation of the parties they could. So they reconciled them on 
condition of their mak-ing peace with one another, and returning to their 
several homes, with the exception of the Thirty, the Eleven, and the Ten 
who had commanded in 


PThis curious method of intervention for Athens’ sake has heen variously 
interpreted. Thirlwall makes (luite a drama of benevolent duplicity about it. 
According to otliers, Pausanias was simply moved by a desire to nip 
Lysander’s ambition and to put an end to further cruelties by the Thirty who 
were already winning general sympathy for the common people and the 
democratic cause of Athens. ] 
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Pireeus. If any of those in the city should feel afraid of remaining there, it 
was determined that they should establish themselves at Eleusis. 


These arrangements being effected, Pausanias disbanded his army, and the 
party from Pirteus went up under arms to the Acropolis, and sacrificed to 
Athene. But some time afterwards, hearing that the party at Eleusis were 
hiring mercenaries, they took the field en masse against them ; and when 
their commanders had come to a conference, they put them to death ; but 
sent in to the others their friends and relatives, and persuaded them to a 
reconciliation. And having sworn not to remember past grievances, they 
lived together under the same government, the popular party abiding by 
their oaths. c 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. THE DEMOCRACY RESTORED 


The period intervening between the defeat of \Egospotami (October. 405 
B.C.), and the re-establishment of the democracy as sanctioned by the 
convention concluded with Pausanias (some time in the summer of 403 
B.C.), presents two years of cruel and multifarious sulfering to Athens. 


After such years of misery, it was an unspeakable relief to the Athenian 
population to regain possession of Athens and Attica; to exchange their 
domestic tyrants for a renovated democratical government ; and to see their 
foreign enemies not merely evacuate the country, but even bind themselves 
by treaty to future friendly dealing. In respect of power, indeed, Athens was 
but the shadow of her former self. She had no empire, no tribute, no fleet, 
no fortifications at Pirseus, no long walls, not a single fortified place in 
Attica except the city itself. 


Of these losses, the Athenians made little account at the first epoch of their 
re-establishment ,* so intolerable was the pressure which they had just 
escajjed, and so welcome the restitution of comfort, security, property, and 
independence at home. The very excess of tyranny committed by the Thirty 
gave a jjeculiar zest to the recovery of the democracy. In their hands, the 
oligarchical principle (to borrow an expression from Burke) “had produced 
in fact and instantly, the grossest of those evils with which it was jjregnant 
in its nature ” ; realising the promise of that plain-spoken oligarchical oath, 
which Aristotle mentions as having been taken in various oligarchical cities 
a€” to contrive as much evil as possible to the people. So mucla the more 
complete was tlie reaction of sentiment towards the antecedent democracy, 
even in the minds of those who had been before discontented with it. To all 
men, rich and poor, citizens and metics, the comparative excellence of the 


democracy, in respect of all the essentials of good government, was now 
manifest. With the exception of those who had identified themselves with 
the Thirty as partners, partisans, or instruments, there was scarcely any one 
who did not feel that his life and property had been far more secure under 
the former democracy, and would become so again if that democracy wei-e 
revived. 


It was the first measure of Thrasybulus and his companions, after 
concluding the treaty with Pausanias and thus re-entering the city, to 
exchange solemn oaths of amnesty for the past, with those against whom 
they had just been at war. Similar oaths of amnesty were also exchanged 
with those in Eleusis, as soon as that town came into their power. The only 
persons excepted from this amnesty were the Thirty, the Eleven who had 
presided over the execution of all their atrocities, and the Ten who had 
governed in Pirseus. Even these persons were not peremptorily banished : 
opportunity 
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was Offered to them to come in and take their trial of accountability 
(universal at Athens in the case of ever}? magistrate on quitting oftice); so 
that if acquitted, they would enjoy the benefit of the amnesty as well as all 
others. We know that Eratosthenes, one of the Thirty, afterwards returned to 
Athens ; since there remains a powerful harangue of Lysias invoking justice 
against him as having brought to death Polemarchus (the brother of Lysias). 


We learn moreover from the same speech, that such was the detestation of 
the Thirty among several of the states surrounding Attica, as to cause 
formal decrees for their expulsion or for prohibiting their coming. The sons, 
even of such among the Thirty as did not return, were allowed to remain at 


Athens, and enjoy their rights as citizens unmolested ; a moderation rare in 
Grecian political warfare. 


The first public vote of the Athenians, after the conclusion of peace with 
Sparta and the return of the exiles, was to restore the foi’mer democracy 
purely and simply, to choose by lot the nine archons and the senate of Five 
Hundred, and to elect the generals â€” all as before. It apj/ears that this 
restoration of the preceding constitution was partially opposed by a citizen 
named Phormisius, who, having served with Thrasybulus in Piraeus, now 
moved that the political franchise should for the future be restricted to the 
possessors of land in Attica. His proposition was understood to be 
supported by the Lacedaemonians, and was recommended as calculated to 
make Athens march in better harmony with them. It was presented as a 
compromise between oligarchy and democracy, excluding both the poorer 
freemen and those whose property lay either in movables or in land out of 
Attica ; so that the aggregate number of the disfranchised would have been 
five thousand persons. Since Athens now had lost her fleet and maritime 
empire, and since the importance of Piraeus was much curtailed not merely 
by these losses, but by demolition of its separate walls and of the Long 
Walls â€” Phormisius and others conceived the opportunity favourable for 
striking out the maritime and trad-ing multitude from the roll of citizens. 
Many of these men must have been in easy and even ojjulent circumstances 
; but the bulk of them were poor ; and Phormisius had of course at his 
command the usual arguments, by which it is attempted to prove that poor 
men have no business with political judgment or action. But the proposition 
was rejected ; the orator Lysias being among its opponents, and composing 
a speech against it which was either spoken, or intended to be spoken, by 
some eminent citizen in the assembly. 


Unfortunately we have only a fragment of the sjjeech remaining, wherein 
the proposition is justlj’ criticised as mischievous and unseasonable, 
depriving Athens of a large portion of her legitimate strength, patriotism, 
and harmony, and even of substantial men competent to serve as hoplites or 
horsemen â€” at a moment when she was barely rising from absolute 
prostration. Never certainly was the fallacy which connects political 
depravity or incapacity with a poor station, and political virtue or judgment 
with wealth, more conspicuously unmasked than in reference to the recent 


experience of Athens. The remark of Thrasybulus was most true a€” that a 
greater number of atrocities, both against person and against property, had 
been committed in a few months by the Thirty, and abetted by the class of 
horsemen, all rich men, than the poor majority of the demos had sanctioned 
during two generations of democracy. Moreover we know, on the authority 
of a witness unfriendly to the democracy, that the poor Athenian citizens, 
who served on shipboard and elsewhere, were exact in obedience to their 
commanders ; while the richer citizens who served as hoplites and 
horsemen and who laid claim to higher individual estimation, wei’e far less 
orderly in the public service. 
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The motion of Pliormi.siu.s being rejected, tlie antecedent demociacy was 
restored without qualification, together witli the ordinances of Draco, and 
the laws, measures, and weights of Solon. But on closer inspection, it was 
found that the latter part of the resolution was incompatible with the 
amnesty which had been just sworn. According to the laws of Solon and 
Draco, the perpetrators of enormities under the Thirty had rendered 
themselves guilty, and were open to trial. To escajje this consequence, a 
second psephism or decree was passed, on the proposition of Tisamenus, to 
review the laws of Solon and Draco, and re-enact them with such additions 
and amendments as might be deemed exi/edient. Five hundred citizens had 
just been chosen by the people as nomothetce or law-makers, at the same 
time when the senate of Five Hundred was taken by lot ; out of these 
nomotheta? the senate now chose a select few, whose duty it was to 
consider all propositions for amendment or addition to the laws of the old 
democrac}% and post them uj] for pub-lie inspection before the statues of 
the Eponymous Heroes, within the month then running. The senate, and the 
entire body of five hundred nomothetse, were then to be convened, in order 
that each might pass in review, separatelj’ botli the old laws and the new 
propositions ; the nomothetic being previously sworn to decide righteously. 


While this discussion was going on, every private citizen had liberty to 
enter the senate, and to tender his opinion with reasons for or against any 
law. All the laws which should thus be approved (first by the senate, 
afterwards by the nomotheta)), but no others a€” were to be handed to the 
magistrates, and inscribed on the walls of the portico called Por’ cile, for 
public notoriety, as the future regulators of the city. After the laws were 
promulgated by such public inscription, the senate of Areopagus was 
enjoined to take care that they should be duly observed and enforced by the 
magistrates. A provisional committee of twenty citizens was named, to be 
generally responsible for the city during the time occupied in this revision. 
As soon as the laws had been revised and publicly inscribed in the Poecile 
pursuant to the above decree, two concluding laws were enacted which 
completed the purpose of the citizens. 


The first of these laws forbade the magistrates to act ujion, or permit to be 
acted upon, any law not among those inscribed ; and declared that no 
psephism, either of the senate or of the people, should overrule any law. It 
renewed also the old prohibition (dating from the days of Clisthenes and the 
first origin of the democracy), to enact a special law inflicting direct 
hardship upon any individual Athenian apart from the rest, unless by the 
votes of six thousand citizens voting secretly. 


The second of the two laws prescribed, that all the legal adjudications and 
arbitrations which had been passed under the antecedent democracy should 
be held valid and unimpeached a€” but formally annulled all which had 
been passed under the Thirty. It further provided that the laws now revised 
and inscribed, should only take effect from the archonshiiJ of Euclides ; that 
is, from the nominations of archons made after the recent return of 
Thrasybulus and the renovation of the democracy. 


By these ever memorable enactments, all acts done prior to the nomination 
of the archon Euclides and his colleagues (in the summer of 403 B.C.) were 
excluded from serving as grounds for criminal process against any citizen. 
To insure more fully that this should be carried into effect, a special clause 
was added to the oath taken annually by the senators, as well as to that 
taken by the heliastic dicasts. The senators pledged themselves by oath not 


to receive any impeachment, or give effect to any arrest, founded on any 
fact prior to the archonship of Euclides, excepting only against the 
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Thirty and the other individuals expressly shut out from the amnesty, and 
now in exile. To the oath annually taken by the lieliasts, also, was added the 
clause : ” I will not remember past wrongs, nor will I abet any one else who 
shall remember them ; on the contrary, I will give my vote pursuant to the 
existing laws ” : which laws proclaimed themselves as only taking effect 
from the archonship of Euclides. 


By additional enactments, security was taken that the proceedings of the 
courts of justice should be in fidl conformity with the amnesty recently 
sworn, and that, neither directly nor indirectly, sliould any person be 
molested for wrongs done anterior to Euclides. And in fact the amnesty was 
faithfully observed : the re-entering exiles from Pirteus, and the horsemen 
with other partisans of the Thirty in Athens, blended again together into one 
harmonious and equal democracy. 


Eight j-ears prior to these incidents, we have seen the oligarchical 
conspiracy of the Four Hundred, for a moment successful, and afterwards 
overthrown ; and we have had occasion to notice, in reference to that event, 
the wonderful absence of all reactionary violence on the part of the 
victorious 
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people, at a moment of severe provocation for the past and extreme 
apprehension for the future. We noticed that Thucydides, no friend to the 


Athenian democracy, selected precisely that occasion a€” on which some 
manifestation of vindictive impulse might have been supposed likely and 
natural 


a€” to bestow the most unqualified eulogies on their moderate and gentle 
bearing. Had the historian lived to describe the reign of the Thirty and the 
restoration which followed it, we cannot doubt that his expressions would 
have been still warmer and more emphatic in the same sense. Few events in 
history, either ancient or modem, are more astonishing than the behaviour 
of the Athenian people, on recovering their democrac}‘ after the overthrow 
of the Thirty: and when we view it in conjunction with the like phenomenon 
after the deposition of the Four Hundred, we see that neither the one nor the 
other arose from peculiar caprice or accident of the moment ; both 
depended upon permanent attributes of the popular character. If we knew 
nothing else except the events of these two periods, we should be warranted 
in dismissing, on that evidence alone, the string of contemptuous predicates, 


â€” giddy, irascible, jealous, unjust, greedy, etc. d€” one or other of which 
have been so frequently pronounced by unsympathetic or hostile critics 
respecting the Athenian people. A people, whose habitual temper and 
morality merited these epithets, could not have acted as the Athenians acted 
both after the Four Hundred and after the Thirty. Particular acts may be 
found in their history which justify severe censure ; but as to the permanent 
elements of character, both moral and intellectual, no population in history 
has ever afforded stronger evidence than the Athenians on these two 
memorable occasions. 


If we follow the acts of the Thirty, we shall see that the horsemen and the 
privileged three thousand hoplites iia the city had made themselves 
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partisans in every species of flagitious crime which could possibly be 
imagined to exasperate the feelings of the exiles. The latter on returning 


saw before them men who had handed in their relatives to be put to death 
without trial ; who had seized upon and enjoj-ed their property ; who had 
expelled them all from the city, and a large portion of them even from 
Attica ; and who had held themselves in mastery not merely by tlie 
overthrow of the constitution, but also by inviting and subsidising foreign 
guards. Such atrocities, conceived and ordered by the Thirt}/ had been 
executed by the aid, and for the joint benefit (as Critias justly remarked) of 
those occupants of the city whom the exiles found on returning. Now 
Thrasybulus, Auytus, and the rest of these exiles, saw tlieir property all 
pillaged and appropriated by others during the few months of their absence 
: we may presume that their lands â€”? which had probably not been sold, 
but granted to individual members or partisans of the Thirty a€” were 
restored to them ; but the movable property could not be reclaimed, and the 
losses to which they remained subject were prodigious. 


The men who had caused and profited by these losses a€” often with great 
brutality towards the families of the exiles, as we know by the case of 
Lysias â€” were now at Athens, all individually well known to the sufferers. 
In like manner, the sons and brothers of Leon and the other victims of tlie 
Thirty, saw before them the very citizens by whose hands their innocent 
relatives had been consigned without trial to prison and execution. The 
amount of wrong suffered had been infinitely greater than in tlie time of the 
Four Hundred, and the provocation, on every ground, public and private, 
violent to a degree never exceeded in history. Yet with all this sting fresh in 
their bosoms, we find the victorious multitude, on the latter occasion as 
well as on the former, burying the past in an indiscriminate amnesty, and 
anxious only for the future harmonious march of the renovated and all- 
comprehensive democracy. We see tlie sentiment of commonwealth in the 
demos, twice contrasted with the sentiment of faction in an ascendant 
oligarchy ; twice triumphant over the strongest counter-motives, over the 
most bitter recollections of wrongful murder and spoliation, over all that 
passionate rush of reactionary appetite which characterises the moment of 
political restoration. 


” Bloody will be the reign of that king who comes back to his kingdom 
from exile” â€” sajs the Latin poet: bloody indeed had been the rule of 
Critias and those oligarchs who had just come back from exile : ” harsh is a 


demos (observes -3ischylus) which has just got clear of misery.” But the 
Athenian demos, on coming back from Firseus, exhibited the rare 
phenomenon of a restoration after cruel wrong suffered, sacrificing all the 
strong impulse of retaliation to a generous and deliberate regard for the 
future march of the commonwealth. Thucydides remarks that the 
moderation of political antipathy which prevailed at Athens after the victory 
of the people over the Four Hundred, was the main cause which revived 
Athens from her great public depression and danger. Much more forcibly 
does this remark apply to the restoiation after the Thirty, when the public 
condition of Athens was at tlie lowest depth of abasement, from which 
nothing could have rescued her except such exemplary wisdom and 
patriotism on the part of her victorious demos. Nothing short of this could 
have enabled her to accomplish that partial resurrection a€” into an 
independent and powerful single state, though shorn of her imperial power 
a€” which will furnish material for the subsequent portion of our history. 


If we wanted any further proof of their capacity for taking the largest and 
soundest views on a difficult political situation, we should lind it in 
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another of their measures at this critical period. The Ten who had succeeded 
to oligarchical presidency of Athens after the death of Critias and the 
expulsion of the Thirty, had borrowed from Sparta the sum of one hundred 
talents [AL.20,000 or il0O,000] for the express purpose of making war on 
the exiles in Pirseus. After the peace, it was necessary that such sura should 
be repaid, and some persons proposed that recourse should be had to the 
property of those individuals and that party who had borrowed the money. 
The apparent equity of the proposition was doubtless felt with peculiar 
force at a time when the public treasury was in the extreme of jjoverty. But 
nevertheless both the democratical leaders and the people decidedly 
opposed it, resolving to recognise the debt as .a public charge ; in which 
capacity it was afterwards liquidated, after some delay arising from an un- 
supplied treasury. 


The necessity of a fresh collection and publication (if we may use that 
word) of the laws, had been felt prior to the time of the Thirty. But such a 
project could hardly be realised without at the same time revising the laws, 
as a body, removing all flagrant contradictions, and rectifying what might 
glaringly displease the age either in substance or in style. Now the psephisra 
of Tisamenus, one of the first measures of the renewed democracy after the 
Thirty, both prescribed such revision and set in motion a revising body ; but 
an additional decree was now proposed and carried by Archinus, relative to 
the alphabet in which the revised laws should be drawn up. The Ionic 
alphabet, that is, the full Greek alphabet of twenty-four letters, as now 
written and printed, had been in use at Athens universally, for a 
considerable time a€” apparently for two generations ; but from tenacious 
adherence to ancient custom, the laws had still continued to be consigned to 
writing in the old Attic alphabet of only sixteen or eighteen letters. It was 
now ordained that this scanty alphabet should be discontinued, and that the 
revised laws, as well as all future public acts, should be written up in the 
full Ionic alphabet. 


Partly through this important reform, partly through the revising body, 
partly through the agency of Nicomachus, who was still continued as Ana- 
grapheus [” Writer-up” of the old laws], the revision, inscription, and 
publication of the laws in their new alphabet was at length completed. But it 
seems to have taken two years to perform â€” or at least two years elapsed 
before Nicomachus went through his trial of accountability. He appears to 
have made various new propositions of his own, which were among those 
adopted by the nomothetse : for these he was attacked, on a trial of 
accountability, as well as on the still graver allegation of having corruptly 
falsified the decisions of that body â€” writing up what they had not 
sanctioned, or suppressing that which they had sanctioned. 


The archonship of Euclides, succeeding immediately to the Anarchy (as the 
period of the Thirty was denominated), became thus a cardinal point or 
epoch in Athenian history. We cannot doubt that the laws came forth out of 
this revision considerably modified, though unhappily we possess no 
particulars on the subject. We learn that the political franchise was, on the 
proposition of Aristophon, so far restricted for the future, that no person 
could be a citizen by birth except the son of citizen parents on both sides ; 


whereas previously, it had been sufficient if the father alone was a citizen. 
The rhetor Lysias, by station a metic, had not only suffered great loss, 
narrowly escaping death from the Thirty (who actually put to death his 
brother Polemarchus) but had contributed a large sum to assist the armed 
efforts of the exiles under Thrasybulus in Piraeus. As a reward and 
compensation 
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for such antecedents, the latter proposed that the franchise of citizen should 
be conferred upon him ; but we are told that this decree, though adopted by 
the people, was afterwards indicted by Archinus as illegal or informal, and 
cancelled. Lysias, thus disappointed of the citizenship, passed the remainder 
of his life as an isoteles, or non-freeman on the best condition, exempt from 
the peculiar burdens upon the class of metics. 


Such i-efusal of citizenship to an eminent man like Lysias, who had both 
acted and suffered in the cause of the democracy, when combined with the 
decree of Aristophon above noticed, implies a degree of augmented 
strictness which we can only partially explain. It was not merely the 
renewal of her democracy for which Athens had now to provide. She had 
also to accom-modate her legislation and administration to her future march 
as an isolated state, without empire or foreign dependencies. For this 
purpose material 
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changes must have been required : among others, we know that the Board 
of Hellenotami;c (originally named for the collection and management of 
the tribute at Delos, but attracting to themselves gradually more extended 
functions, until they became ultimately, immediately before the Thirty, the 
general paymasters of the state) was discontinued, and such among its 
duties as did not pa^s away along with the loss of the foreign empire, were 
transferred to two new officers â€” the treasurer at war, and the manager of 
the theoricon, or religious festival-fund. 


While the Athenian empire lasted, the citizens of Athens were spread over 
the \Egean in every sort of capacity â€” as settlers, merchants, navi-gators, 
soldiers, etc., which must have tended materially to encourage 
intermarriages between them and the women of other Grecian insular states. 
Indeed we are even told that an express permission of connubium with 
Athenians was granted to the inhabitants of Euboea â€” a fact (noticed by 
Lysias) of some moment in illustrating the tendency of the Athenian empire 
to multiply family ties between Athens and the allied cities. Now, according 
to the law which prevailed before Euclides, the son of every such marriage 
was by birth an Athenian citizen ; an arrangement at that time useful to 
Athens, as strengthening the bonds of her empire â€” and eminently useful 
in a larger point of view, among the causes of Panhellenic sympathy. But 
when Athens was deprived both of her empire and her fleet, and confined 
within the limits of Attica â€” there no longer remained any motive to 
continue such a regulation, so that the exclusive city-feeling, instinctive in 
the Grecian mind, again became predominant. Such is perhaps the 
explanation of the new restrictive law proposed by Aristophon. 
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Thrasybuliis and the gallant handful of exiles who had first seized Phyle 
received no larger reward than a thousand draclnuic [AL40 or $200] for a 
common sacrifice and votive offering, together with wreaths of olive as a 
token of gratitude from their countrymen. The debt which Athens owed to 
Tlirasybulus was indeed such as could not be liquidated by money. To his 
individual patriotism, in great degree, we may ascribe not only the 
restoration of the democracy, but its good behaviour when restored. How 
different would have been the consequences of the restoration and the 
conduct of the people, had the event been brought about by a man like 
Alcibiades, applying great abilities principally to the furtherance of his own 
cupidity and power ! 


THE END OF ALCnJIADES 


At the restoration of the democracy, Alcibiades was already no more. 
Shortly after the catastrophe at \gosiDotami, he had sought shelter in the 
satrapy of Pharnabazus, no longer thinking himself safe from 
Lacedjemonian persecution in his forts on the Thracian Chersonesus. He 
carried witli him a good deal of property, though he left still more behind 
him in these forts : how acquired we do not know. But having crossed 
apparently to Asia by the Bosporus, he was plundered by the Thracians in 
Bithynia, and incurred much loss before he could reach Pharnabazus in 
Phrygia. Renewing the tie of personal hospitality which he had contracted 
with Pharnabazus four years before, he now solicited from the satrap a safe 
conduct up to Susa. The Athenian envoys â€” whom Pharnabazus, after his 
former pacification with Alcibiades, 408 B.C., had engaged to escort to 
Susa, but had been compelled by the mandate of Cyrus to detain as 
prisoners â€” were just now released from their three years’ detention, and 
enabled to come down to the Propontis ; and Alcibiades, by whom this 
mission had originally been projected, tried to prevail on the satrap to 
perform the promise which he had originally given, but had not been able to 
fulfil. The hopes of the sanguine exile, reverting back to the history of 
Themistocles, led him to anticipate the same success at Susa as had fallen to 
the lot of the latter : nor was the design impracticable, to one whose ability 
was universally renowned, and who had already acted as minister to 
Tissaphernes. 


The court of Susa was at this time in a peculiar position. King Darius 
Nothus, having recently died, had been succeeded by his eldest son 
Artaxerxes Mnemon ; but the younger son Cyrus, whom Darius had sent for 
dur-ing his last illness, tried after the death of the latter to supplant 
Artaxerxes in the succession â€” or at least was suspected of so trying. 
Cyrus being seized and about to be slain, the queen-mother, Par3’ Satis, 
prevailed upon Artaxerxes to pardon him, and send him again down to his 
satrapy along the coast of Ionia, where he laboured strenuously, though 
secretly, to acquire the means of dethroning his brother ; a memorable 
attempt, of which we shall speak more fully hereafter. But his schemes, 
though carefully masked, did not escape the observation of Alcibiades, who 


wished to make a merit of revealing them at Susa, and to become the 
instrument of defeating them. He communicated his suspicions as well as 
his purpose to Pharnabazus ; whom he tried to awaken by alarm of danger 
to the empire, in order that he might thus get himself forwarded to Susa as 
informant and auxiliary. 


Pharnabazus was already jealous and unfriendly in spirit towards Lysander 
and the Lacedajmonians (of which we shall soon see plain evidence) â€” 
and perhaps towards Cyrus also, since such were the habitual relations of 
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neighbouring satraps in the Persian empire. But the Laceda3monians and 
Cyrus were now all-powerful on the Asiatic coast, so that he probably did 
not dare to exasperate them, by identifying himself with a mission so 
hostile, and an enemy so dangerous, to both. Accordingly he refused 
compliance with the request of Alcibiades ; granting him nevertheless 
permission to live in Phrygia, and even assigning to him a revenue. But the 
objects at which the exile Avas aiming soon became more or less fully 
divulged to those against whom they were intended. His restless character, 
enterprise, and capacity, were so well known as to raise exaggerated fears as 
well as exaggerated hopes. Not merely Cyrus, but the Lacedannonians, 
closely allied with Cyrus, and the decarchies, whom Lysander had set up in 
the Asiatic Grecian cities, and who held their power only through 
Lacedaemonian support â€” all were uneasy at the prospect of seeing 
Alcibiades again in action and command, amidst so many unsettled 
elements. Nor can we doubt that the exiles whom these decarchies had 
banished, and the disaffected citizens who remained at home under their 
government in fear of banishment or death, kept up correspondence with 
him, and looked to him as a probable liberator. Moreover the Spartan king 
Agis still retained the same personal antipathy against him, which had 
already (some years before) procured the order to be despatched, from 
Sjiarta to Asia, to assassinate him. Here are elements enough, of hostility, 
vengeance, and apprehension, afloat against Alcibiades â€” without 


believing the story of Plutarch, that Critias and the Thirty sent to apprise 
Lysander that the oligarchy at Athens could not stand so long as Alcibiades 
was alive. 


A special despatch (or scytale) was sent out by the Spartan authorities to 
Lysander in Asia, enjoining him to procure that Alcibiades should be put to 
death. Accordingly Lysander communicated this order to Pharnaba/.us, 
within whose satrapy Alcibiades was residing, and requested that it might 
be put in execution. Pharnabazus therefore despatched his brother Magpeus 
and his uncle Sisamithres, with a band of armed men, to assassinate 
Alcibiades in the Phrygian village whei-e he was residing. These men, not 
daring to force their way into his house, surrounded it and set it on fire. Yet 
Alcibiades, having contrived to extinguish the flames, rushed out upon his 
asSailants with a dagger in his right hand, and a cloak wrapped around his 
left to serve as a shield. None of them dared to come near him ; but they 
poured upon him showers of darts and arrows until he perished, undefended 
as he was either by shield or by armour. A female companion with whom he 
lived â€” Timandra â€” wrapped up his body in garments of her own, and 
performed towards it all the last affectionate solemnities. 


Such was the deed which Cyrus and the Lacedaemonians did not scruple to 
enjoin, nor tlie uncle and brother of a Persian satrap to execute ; and by 
which this celebrated Athenian perished before he had attained the age of 
fifty. Had he lived, we cannot doubt that he would again have played some 
conspicuous part a€” for neither his temper nor his abilities would have 
allowed him to remain in the shade a€” but whether to the advantage of 
Athens or not is more questionable. Certain it is that, taking his life 
throughout, the good which he did to her bore no proportion to the far 
greater evil. Of the disastrous Sicilian expedition, he was more the cause 
than any other individual ; though that enterprise cannot properly be said to 
have been caused by any individual : it emanated rather from a national 
impulse. Having first, as a counsellor, contributed more than any other man 
to plunge the Athenians into this imprudent adventure, he next, as an exile, 
contributed more than any other man (except Nicias) to turn that adventure 
into ruin, 
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and the consequences of it into still greater ruin. Without him, Gylippus 
would not have been sent to Syracuse, Decelea would not have been 
fortified, Chios and Miletus would not have revolted, the oligarchical 
conspiracy of the Four Hundred would not have been originated. Nor can it 
be said that his first three years of political action as Athenian leader, in a 
speculation peculiarly his own a€” the alliance with Argos, and the 
campaigns in Peloponnesus a€” proved in any way advantageous to his 
country. On the contrary, by playing an offensive game where he had hardly 
sufficient force for a defensive, he enabled the Lacedaemonians completely 
to recover their injured reputation and ascendency through the important 
victory of jMantinea. The period of his life really serviceable to his country, 
and really glorious to himself, was that of three j\ears ending with his 
return to Athens in 407 B.C. The results of these three years of success 
were frustrated by the unexpected coming down of Cyrus as satrap: but just 
at the moment when it behoved Alcibiades to put forth a higher measure of 
excellence, in order to realise his own promises in the face of this new 
obstacle a€” at that critical moment we find him spoiled by the unexpected 
welcome which had recently greeted him at Athens, and falling miserably 
short even of the former merit whereby that welcome had been earned. 


If from his achievements we turn to his dispositions, his ends, and his 
means a€” there are few characters in Grecian history who present so little 
to esteem, whether we look at him as a public or as a private man. His ends 
are those of exorbitant ambition and vanity ; his means rapacious as well as 
reckless, from his first dealing with Sparta and the Spartan envoys, down to 
the end of his career. The manoeuvres whereby his political enemies first 
procured his exile were indeed base and guilty in a high degree. But we 
must recollect that if his enemies were more numerous and violent than 
those of any other politician in Athens, the generating seed was sown by his 
own overweening insolence and contempt of restraints, legal as well as so- 
cial. On the other hand, he was never once defeated either by land or sea. In 
courage, in ability, in enterprise, in power of dealing with new men and new 
situations, he was never wanting ; qualities which, combined with his high 


birth, wealth, and personal accomplishments, sufficed to render him for the 
time the first man in every successive party which he espoused â€” 
Athenian, Spartan, or Persian â€” oligarchical or democratical. But in none 
of them did he ever inspire any lasting confidence ; all successively threw 
him off. On the whole, we shall find few men in whom eminent capacities 
for action and command are so thoroughly marred by an assemblage of bad 
moral qualities as Alcibiades.’ 


LIFE AT ATHENS 


The state of Athens after the expulsion of the Thirty was in some respects 
apparently less desolate than that in which she had been left after the battle 
of Platsea. It is possible indeed that the invasions of Xerxes and Mardonius 
may have inflicted less injury on her territory than the methodical and 
lingering ravages of the Peloponnesians during the Decelean war. But in 
479 the city, as well as the country, had been, for a part of two con-secutive 
years, in the power of an irritated enemy. All that it required both for 
ornament and defence was to be raised afresh from the ground. Yet the 
treasury was empty : commerce had probably never yet yielded any 
considerable supplies, and it had been deeply disturbed by the war ; the 
state pos-26 THE HISTORY OF GREECE 
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sessed no dependent colonies or tributary allies, and was watched with a 
jealous eye by the most i:)Owerful of its confederates. 


Commerce had not only been interrupted by the blockade, but had sustained 
still greater detriment from the tyranny of the Thirty, which had crushed or 
scared away the most opulent and industrious of the aliens : and the cloud 
which continued to hang over the prospects of the state, even after freedom 
and tranquillity had been restored, tended to discourage those who mio-ht 
have been willing to return. The public distress was such that it was with 
the greatest difficulty the council could provide ways and means 
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for the ordinary expenses. Even the ancient sacrifices prescribed by the 
sacred canons were intermitted, because the treasury could not furnish three 
talents [X600 or $3000] for their celebration : and the repaj-ment of a loan 
of two talents which liad lieen advanced by the Thebans, probably in aid of 
the exiles, was so long delayed through the same cause, that hostilities were 
threatened for the purpose of recovering the debt. The navy of Athens had 
now sunk to a fourth of that which she had maintained before the time of 
Solon, and it was limited to this footing by a compact Avhich could not be 
broken or eluded witliout imminent danger ; Pira3us was again unfortified : 
the arsenal was in ruins : even the city walls needed repairs, which could 
not be undertaken for want of money ; and on all sides were enemies who 
rejoiced in her humiliation, and were urged both by their passions and 
interests to prevent her from again lifting up her head. 


The corruption of the Athenian courts of justice probably began with that 
great extension of their business which took place when the greater part of 
the allies had lost their independence and were compelled to resort to 
Athens for the determination of all important causes. At the same time the 
increase of wealth and the enlargement of commerce, multiplied the 
occasions of litigation <at home. The taste of the people began to be more 
and more interested in forensic proceedings, even before it was attracted 
towards them by any other inducement. The pay of the jurors introduced by 
Pericles strengthened this impulse by a fresh motive, which, wlien Cleon 
had tripled its amount, acted more powerfully, and on a larger class. A 
considerable number of citizens then began to look to the exercise of their 
judicial functions as a regular source both of pleasure and profit. 


But tlie prevalence of this frivolous habit was not the worst fault of the 
Athenian courts. In the most important class of cases, the ci-iminal 
prosecutions, they were seldom perfectly impartial, and their ordinary bias 
was against the defendant. The juror in the discharge of his office did not 
forget his quality of citizen, and was not indifferent to the manner in which 
the issue of a trial might affect the pul)lic revenue, and thus he leaned 
towards decisions which replenished the treasury with confiscations and 


pecuniary penalties, while they also served to terrify and humble the 
wealthy class. 
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which he viewed with jealousy and envy. Ou this notorious temper of the 
courts was grounded the power of the infamous sycophants who lived by 
extortion, and generally singled out, as the objects of their attacks, the 
opulent citizens of timid natures and quiet habits, who were both unable to 
plead for themselves, and shrank from a public ajDpearance. Such persons 
might indeed procure the aid of an advocate, but they commonly thought it 
better to purchase the silence of the informer, than to expose themselves to 
the risk and the certain inconvenience of a trial. The resident aliens were 
not exempt from this annoyance ; and, though they were not objects of fear 
or jealousy, they were placed under many disadvantages in a contest with an 
Athenian prosecutor. But the noble and affluent citizens of the subject 
States, above all, had reason to tremble at the thought of being summoned to 
Athens, to meet any of the charges which it was easy to devise against 
them, and to connect with an imputation of hostile designs or disloyal 
sentiments, and were ready to stop the mouths of the orators with gold. 


There is no room for doubt as to the existence of the evils and vices we 
have been describing, though the most copious information we possess on 
the subject is drawn not from purely historical sources, but from the 
dramatic satires of Aristophanes. But there may still be a question as to the 
measure of allowance to be made for comic exaggeration, or political 
prejudices, in the poet; and it seems probable that the colours in which he 
has painted his countr3-men are in some respects too dark. That the mass of 
the people had not sunk to this degree of depravity, may we think be 
inferred from the grief and indignation which it is recorded to have shown 
on 


some occasions, where it had been misled into an unjust sentence, by which 
it stained itself with innocent blood : as Callixenus, who however was not 


worse than other sycophants, though he was among those who returned 
after the expidsion of the Thirty, and enjoyed the benefit of the amnesty, 
died, universally hated, of hunger. 


AKISTOPHANES 


The patriotism of Aristophanes was honest, bold, and generally wise. He 
was still below the age at which the law permitted a poet to contend for a 
dramatic prize, and was therefore compelled to use a borrowed name, when, 
in the year after the death of Pericles, he produced his first work, in which 
his chief aim seems to have been to exhibit the contrast between the ancient 
and the modern manners. In his next, his ridicule was pointed more at the 
defects or the perversion of political institutions, and perhaps at the 
democratical system of filling public offices by lot. In both, however, he 
had 
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probably assailed many of the most conspicuous persons of the day, and 
either by personal satire, or by attacks on the abuses by which the 
demagogues throve, he provoked the hostility of Cleon, who endeavoured 
to crush him by a prosecution. Its nominal ground was, it seems, the 
allegation, that the poet, who in fact according to some accounts was of 
Dorian origin, was not legally entitled to the franchise. But the real charge 
was that in his 


recent comedy he had exposed the Athenian magistracy to the derision of 
the foreign spectators. Cleon, however, was baffled ; and though the attempt 
was once or twice renewed, perhaps by other enemies of Aristophanes, it 
failed so entirely, that he seems to have been soon left in the unmolested 
enjoyment of public favour ; and he not only was encouraged to revenge 
himself on Cleon by a new piece, in which the demagogue was exhibited in 
person, and was I’epresented by the poet himself, a€” who it is said could 
not find an actor to undertake the part, nor even get a suitable mask made 


for it, â€” - but he at the same time ventured on an experiment which it 
seems had never been tried before on the comic stage. 


The people had been accustomed to see the most eminent Athenian 
statesmen and generals brought forward there and placed in a ludicrous 
light ; but it had never yet beheld its own image set before its eyes as ina 
mii-ror, which reflected the principal features of its character, not indeed 
without the exaggeration which belonged to the occasion, but yet with a 
truth which could not be mistaken or evaded. This was done in the same 
play which exposed Cleon’s impudence and rapacity ; and the follies and 
faults of the assembled multitude, which appears under its proper name of 
Demos, as an old dotard, not void of cunning, though incapable of 
governing himself, are placed in the strongest relief by the presence of its 
unworthy favourite, who is introduced, not indeed by name, but so as to be 
immediately recognised, as a lying, thievish, greedy, fawning, Paphlagonian 
slave. The poet’s boldness was so far successful, that instead of offending 
the audience he gained the first prize: but in every other respect he failed of 
attaining his object; for Cleon, as we have seen, maintained his influence 
unimpaired to the end of his life, and the people showed as little disposition 
to reform its habits, and change its measures, as if the portrait it had seen of 
itself had been no less amiable than diverting. But the issue of this attempt 
did not deter him from another, which, but for the applause which had 
crowned the first, might have appeared equally dangerous. As in the 
Knights he had levelled his satire against the sovereign assembly; in the 
Was^ys, which he exhibited in the year before Cleon’s death, he attacked 
the other stronghold of his power, the courts of justice, with still keener 
ridicule. 


The vehicles in which Aristophanes conveyed his political lessons, strange 
as they appear to us, were probably judiciously chosen, as well with the 
view of pointing the attention of the audience more forcibly to his practical 
object, as of relieving the severity of his admonitions and censures. As time 
has spared only a few fragments of the earlier and the contemporary 
productions of the comic drama, it is only from the report of the ancient 
critics that we 


Aristophanes 
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call form any notion of the relation in wliicli he stood to liis theatrical 
competitors. He is said not only to have introduced several improvements in 
tlie structure of the old political comedy, by which he brought it to its 
highest perfection, but to have tempered the bitterness and the gro.ssness of 
his elder rival Cratinus, who is described as the comic iEschylus. It is not 
quite clear in what sense this account is to be understood, for it is difficult 
to conceive that the satire of Cratinus can have been either freer or more 
licentious. But the difference seems to have consisted in the inimitable 
grace with which Aristophanes handled every subject which he touched. We 
are informed, indeed, that even in this quality he was surpassed by Eupolis, 
who is also said to have shown more vigour of imagination in the invention 
of his plots. Yet another account represents Eupolis as more nearly 
resembling Cratinus in the violence and homeliness of his invectives ; and 
the testimony of the philosopher Plato, who in an epitaph called the soul of 
Aristophanes a sanctuary of the Graces, studied his works as a model of 
style for the composition of his own dialogues, and honoured him with a 
place in one of his masterpieces, seems sufficient to prove that at least in 
the elegance of his taste, and the gracefulness of his humour, he had no 
equal. 


How much Aristophanes was in earnest with his subject, how far he was 
from regarding it merely as an occasion for the exercise of his art, and how 
little he was swayed by personal prejudices, which have sometimes been 
imputed to him, is proved less by the keenness of his ridicule than by the 
warmth of his affection for Athens, which is manifest even under the comic 
mask. In his extant pla3’s he nowhere intimates a wish for any change in the 
form of the Athenian institutions. He only deplores the corruption of the 
public spirit, points out its signs and causes, and assails the persons who 
minister to it. It is indeed the Athens of another age that he heartily loves ; 


but that age is no remote antiquity ; it is, if not within his own mem-ory, 
near enougli to be remembered by the elder part of his audience. He looks 
back indeed to the days of Miltiades and Aristides, as the period when the 
glory of Athens was at its height. But those of Myronides and Thucydides, 
the rival of Pericles, likewise belong, in his view, to the good old times, 
which he sighs for ; and the evils of his own are of still more recent origin. 
He traces them to the measures of Pericles ; to the position in which he had 
placed Athens with regard to the subject states, and above all to the war in 
which he had involved her. 


The Peloponnesian War he treats as entirely the work of Pericles, and he 
chooses to ascribe it to his fears for his own safety, or to the influence of 
Aspasia ; and to consider the quarrel with Megara as only the occasion or 
colour for it. The war he regards as the main foundation of the power of 
such demagogues as Cleon and Hyperbolus. If peace were only restored, he 
hopes that the mass of the people would return to its rural occupations and 
to its ancient tastes and habits ; that the assembly and the courts of justice 
would no longer hold out the same attractions ; that litigation would abate, 
and the trade of the sycophants decay. Cleon is reproached in the Knights 
with having caused the Spartan overtures to be rejected, because he knew 
that it was by the war he was enabled to plunder the subject cities, and that 
if the people were released from the confinement of the city walls, and once 
more to taste the blessings of peace and of a country life, he should no 
longer find it subservient to his ends. Hence we may perhaps conclude that 
when, at the end of the same play. Demos (the personified people) is 
introduced as newly risen out of a magic cauldron, restored to the vigour 
and comeliness of youth, in a garb and port worthy of the companion of 
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Aristides and Miltiades, his eyes opened to his past errors, and with the 
purpose of correcting them, the poet did not conceive tlie change thus 
represented as hopeless, and still less meant to intimate that it was 
impossible. 


It was not without reason that Aristophanes, in common with all Athenians 
who loved and regretted the ancient times, regarded the sophistical circles 
with abhorrence, not only as seminaries of demagogues and sycophants, but 
as schools of impiety and licentiousness. That the attention of the Athenian 
youth should be diverted from military and athletic exercises, from the 
sports of the iield, and from the enjoyment of that leisure which had once 
been esteemed the most precious privilege of a Greek freeman, to sedentary 
studies, which at the best only inflated thera with self-conceit, and 
stimulated them to lay aside the diffidence which befitted their age, and 
come forward prematurely in public, to exhibit their new acquirements and 
to supplant the elder and graver citizens on the bema, or to harass them 
before the popular tribunals : this in itself he deemed a great evil. 


In the last scene of the Knights, one of the resolutions which Demos adopts 
is that he will bar the agora and the Pnyx against the beardless youths who 
now pass so much of their time in places of public resort, where they amuse 
themselves with discussing the merits of the orators in technical language, 
and will force thera to go a-hunting, instead of making decrees. But it was a 
still more alarming evil, that, by way of preparation for this pernicious 
result, the religious belief of the young Athenians should be unsettled, their 
moral sentiments perverted, their reverence for the maxims and usages of 
antiquity extinguislied ; that subjects which had never before been 
contemplated but at an awful distance a€” the being and nature of the gods, 
the obligations arising from domestic and civil relations â€” should be 
submitted to close and irreverent inspection. It was according to the view of 
Aristophanes a matter of comparatively little moment, what turn such 
discussions happened to take, or what was the precise nature of the soijhisti- 
cal theories. The mischief was already done, when things so sacred had 
once been treated as subjects for inquiry and argument. But he perceived 
the evil much more clearly than the remedy. He would fain have carried his 
countrymen half a century backward, and have forced them to remain 
Stationary at the stage which they had then reached in their intellectual 
progress; and it seems as if he wished to see the schools of the new 
philosophy forcibly suppressed, and with this view attempted to direct 
popular indignation against them. The only case in which this attempt 
succeeded was one in which the poet himself, if lie had been better 
informed, must have desired it should fail. 


EURIPIDES 


Aristophanes closely watched all the workings of the sophistical spirit, and 
was sagacious enough to perceive that they were not confined to any pai- 
ticular sphere, but pervaded every province of thought and action. He was 
naturally led to observe its influence with peculiar attention in the branches 
of literature or art which were most nearly allied to his own. He was able to 
trace it in the innovations which had taken place in music and lyrical poetry, 
but above all in the tragic drama : and Euripides, the last of the three tragic 
jjoets who are known to us by their works, appeared to him as one of the 
most dangerous sophists, and was on this account among the foremost 
objects of his bitterest ridicule. The earnestness with which Aristophanes 
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assailed liim seems to liiive increased with the growth of his reputation ; for 
of the three comedies in which lie is introduced, the hist, which was 
exhibited after las death, contains by far the most severe as well as 
elaborate censure of his poetry. It is not however quite certain that 
Euripides, even in the latter part of his career, was so popular as Sophocles. 
In answer to a question of Socrates, in a conversation which Xenophon 
probably heard dur-ing- the latter part of the Peloponnesian War, Sophocles 
is mentioned as indisputably the most admirable in his art. 


It has often been observed, that the success of Euripides, if it is measured 
by the prizes which he is said to have gained, would not seem to have been 
very great : and perhaps there may be reason to suspect, that he owed much 
of the applause which he obtained in his lifetime to the favour of a party, 
which was strong rather in rank and fortune than in numbers ; the same 
which is said to have been headed by Alcibiades, and to have deprived 
Aristophanes of the prize. 


Alcibiades employed Euripides to celebrate his Olympic victories ; and his 
patronage was sufficient to spread the poet’s fame at home and abroad. The 
anecdote about the celebrity which he had acquired in Sicily is perfectly 
consistent with this view ; as is the invitation which he received a little 
before his death from Archclaus of Macedon, at whose court he ended his 
life ; and the admiration which Dionysius of Syracuse expressed for him, by 
buying his tablets and pen at a high price, to dedicate them in the temple of 
the Muses. 


Aristophanes was so far from being blind to the poetical merits of 
Euripides, that he was himself charged by his rivals with borrowing from 
him, and in one of his lost plays acknowledged that in his diction he had 
imitated the terseness of the tragic poet, but asserted that his thoughts were 
less vulgar. How accurately he had studied the works of the tragic drama, 
how vividly he perceived the genuine character of Greek tragedy, and the 
peculiar genius of each poet, is sufficiently proved by the mode in which he 
has conducted the contest which he feigns between “schylus and Euripides. 
But his criticism would probably have been less severe, if he had not 
considered Euripides less in his poetical character than in his connection 
with the sophistical school. Euripides had in fact been a hearer of 
Anaxagoras, and probably both of Protagoras and Prodicus. In his house 
Protagoras was said to have read one of his works by which he incurred a 
charge of atheism. He was also on intimate terms with Socrates, who was 
therefore reported to have aided him in the composition of his tragedies, 
and perhaps may have done so, in the same way as Prodicus and 
Anaxagoras ; and this connection was, as we shall see, of itself a sufficient 
ground with Aristophanes for suspicion and aversion. The strength of 
Euripides lay in passionate and moving scenes, and he sought like other 
poets for situations and characters which afforded the best opportunity for 
the display of his powers. But he was too frequently tempted to work ujdou 
the feelings of his audience by an exhibition of sufferings which were quite 
foreign to the heroic dignity of the persons who endured them, who were 
therefore degraded by the pity they excited. The misery of his heroes often 
consisted chiefly in bodily privations, which could only awaken the 
sympathy of the spectator’s animal nature. 


His irreligion is contrasted with the piety of “schylus, who invokes the 
goddess of the Eleusinian mysteries ; a hint which, after tlie prosecution of 
Alcibiades, was easily understood, as to the party to which Euripides 
belonged. It was probably in the same point of view that Aristophanes 
considered the plays which he founded on tales of criminal passion. 
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Euripides was undoubtedly’ induced to select such subjects, some of which 
were new to the Greek stage, chiefly by the ojiportunity they afforded him 
of displaying his peculiar dramatic talent. But in his hands they seldom 
failed to give occasion for a sophistical defence of conduct repugnant to 
Greek usages and feelings, which to Aristophanes would appear much more 
pernicious than the example itself. But his plays were likewise in-terspersed 
with moral paradoxes, which in more than one instance are said to have 
excited the indignation of the audience. A line in which the most pious of 
his heroes distinguishes between the oath of the tongue and that of the 
mind, in terms which might serve to justify any perjury, became very 
celebrated, and AristojAhanes dwells upon it, apparently as a striking 
illustration of the sophistical spirit. It seems clear that these, and others of 
the novelties just mentioned, cannot have been designed to gain the general 
applause of the audience. Though we must reject a storj’ told by some of his 
Greek biographers, which indeed is at variance with chronology, that the 
fate of his master Anaxagoras deterred him from philosoi:)hical pursuits, 
and led him to turn his thoughts to the drama, we might still wonder at his 
indiscretion, if it had not appeared probable that he aimed at gratifying the 
taste, not so much of the multitude, as of that class of persons wliicli took 
pleasure in the new learning, and was in fact the favourite poet, not so much 
of the common people, as of a party, whicli was growing more and more 
powerful throughout liis dramatic career. 


Euripides, however, occupies only a subordinate place among the disciples 
and supporters of the sophistical school, whom Aristoplianes attacked. The 
jjersou whom he selected as its representative, and on wliom he 


endeavoured to throw the whole weight of the charges which he brought 
against it, was Socrates. In the Clouds, a comedy exhibited in 423, a year 
after the KnigJits had been received with so much applause, Socrates was 
brought on the stage under his own name, as the arch-sophist, the master of 
the free-thinking school. The story is of a young spendthrift, who has 
involved his fatlier in debt by his passion for horses, and having been 
placed under the care of Socrates is enabled by his instructions to defraud 
his creditors, but also learns to regard filial obedience and respect, and piety 
to the gods, as groundless and antiquated prejudices ; and it seems hardly 
possible to doubt that under this character the poet meant to represent 
Alcibiades, whom it perfectly suits in its general outline, and who may have 
been suggested to the thoughts of the spectators in many ways not now 
perceived by the reader. It seems at first sight as if in this work 
Aristophanes must stand convicted either of the foulest motives or of a gi- 
oss mistake. For the character of Socrates was in most points directly 
opposed to the i/rinciples and practice which he attributes here and 
elsewhere to the sophists and their followers. Yet in the Clouds this 
excellent person appears in the most odious as well as ridiculous aspect ; 
and the play ends with the preparations made by the father of the misguided 
youth to consume him and his school. c 


Remains of a Temple at Metapontum 


CHAPTER XXXIX. SOCRATES AND THE SOPHISTS 


It was not till the superior talents of Pericles had quieted the storms of war 
and faction that science, which had in the interval received great 
improvement among the Asian Greeks, revived at Athens with new vigour. 
Anaxagoras of Clazomeu;e, the preceptor and friend of Pericles, bred in all 
the learning of the Ionian school, is said first to have introduced what might 
properly be called philosophy there. To him is attributed the first 
introduction in European Greece of the idea of one eternal, almighty, and 


all-good Being, or, as he is said, after Thales, to have expressed himself, a 
perfect mind, independent of body, as the cause or creator of all things. The 
gods received in Greece, of course, were low in his estimation ; the sun and 
moon, commonly reputed divinities, he held to be mere material substances, 
the sun a globe of stone, the moon an earth, nearly similar to ours. A 
doctrine so repugnant to the system on wliich depended the estimation of all 
the festivals, processions, sacrifices, and oracles, which so fascinated the 
vulgar mind, was not likely to be propagated without reprehension. Even 
the science which enabled men to calculate an eclipse was offensive, 
inasmuch as it lowered the importance, and interfered with the profits, of 
priests, augurs, interpreters, and seers. An accusation of impiety was 
therefore instituted against Anaxagoras ; the general voice went with the 
prosecutors ; and all that the power and influence of Pericles could do for 
his valued friend, was to procure him means of escape from Attica. 


But while physical and metaphysical speculation engaged men of leisure, 
other learning had more attraction for the ambitious and needy. Athens 
always was the great field for acquiring fame and profit in this line ; yet 
those who first attained eminence in it were foreigners there, Gorgias of 
Leontini in Sicily, Prodicus of the little island of Ceos, and Hippias of Elis. 
All these are said to have acquired considerable riches by their profession. 
Their success invited numbers to follow their example ; and Greece, but far 
more especially Athens, shortly abounded with those who, under the name 
of sophists, professors of wisdom, undertook to teach every science. The 
scarcity and dearness of books gave high value to that learning which a man 
with a well-stored mind, and a ready and clear elocution could 
communicate. None, without eloquence, could undertake to be instructors ; 
so that the sophists, in giving lessons of eloquence, were themselves the 
example. They 
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frequented all places of public resort, the agora, the public walks, the 
gymnasia, and the porticos; where they recommended themselves to notice 
by an ostentatious display of their abilities, in disputation among one 
another, or with whoever would converse with them. 


The profession of sophist had not long flourished, and no Athenian had 
acquired fame in any branch of philosophy, when the singular talents, and 
singular manners and pursuits, of Socrates, son of Sophroniscus, engaged 
public attention. The father was a statuary, and is not mentioned as very 
eminent in his profession ; but, as a man, he seems to have been respected 
among the most eminent of the commonwealth : he lived in particular 
intimacy with Lysimachus, son of the great Aristides. Socrates, inheriting a 
very scanty fortune, had a mind wholly intent upon the acquisition and 
communication of knowledge. The sublime principles of theology, taught 
by Anaxagoras, made an early impi-ession upon his mind. They led him to 
consider what should be the duty owed by man to such a Being as 
Anaxagoras described his Creator ; and it struck him that, if the providence 
of God interfered in the government of this world, the duty of man to man, 
little considered by poets or priests as any way connected with religion, and 
hitherto almost totally neglected by philosophers, must be a princiiJal 
branch of the duty of man to God. It struck him further that, with the gross 
defects which he saw in the religion, the morality, and the governments of 
Greece, though the favourite inquiries of the philosophers, concerning the 
nature of the Deity, the formation of the world, the laws of the heavenly 
bodies, might, while they amused, perhaps also enlarge and improve the 
minds of a few speculative men, yet the investigation of the social duties 
was infinitely more important, and might be infinitely more useful, to 
mankind in general. Endowed by nature with a most discriminating mind, 
and a singularly ready eloquence, he directed his utmost attention to that 
investigation ; and when, by reflection, assisted and proved by conversation 
among the sophists and other able men, he had decided an opinion, he 
communicated it, not in the way of precept, which the fate of Anaxagoras 


had shown hazardous, but by proposing a question, and, in the course of 
interrogatory argument, leading his hearers to the just conclusion. 


We are informed by his disciple Xenophon how he passed his time. He was 
always in public. Early in the morning he went to the walks and the 
gymnasia : when the agora filled, he was there ; and, in the afternoon, 
wherever he could find most company. Generally he was the princijial 
speaker. The liveliness of his manner made his conversation amusing as 
well as instructive, and he denied its advantages to nobody. But he was 
nevertheless a most patient hearer ; and preferred being the hearer whenever 
others were present able and disposed to give valuable information to the 
company. He did not commonly refuse invitations, frequently received, to 
private entertainments ; but he would undertake no private instruction, nor 
could any solicitation induce him to relieve his poverty by accepting, like 
the sophists and rhetoricians, a reward for what he gave in public. 


In the variety of his communication on social duties he could not easily, and 
perhaps he did not desire entirely to avoid either religious or political 
subjects ; hazardous, both of them, under the jealous tyranny of democracy. 
It remains a question how far he was subject to superstition ; but his 
honesty is so authenticated that it seems fairer to impute to him some 
weakness in credulity tlian any intention to deceive. If we may believe his 
own account, reported by his two principal disciples, he believed himself 
divinely impelled to the employment to whicli he devoted his life, inquiring 
and 
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teaching the duty of man to man. A divine spirit, in his idea, constantly 
attended him ; whose voice, distinctly heard, never expressly commanded 
what he was indisposed to do, but frequently forbade wliat he had intended. 
To unveil the nature of Deity was not among his pretensions. He only 
insisted ou the perfect goodness and perfect wisdom of the Supreme God, 
the creator of all things, and the constant superintendence of his providence 


over the affairs of men. As included in these, he held that everything done, 
said, or merely wished by men, was known to the Deity, and that it was 
impossible he coidd be pleased with evil. The unity of God, though implied 
in many of his reported discourses, he would not in direct terms assert ; 
rather carefully avoiding to dispute the existence of the multifarious gods 
acknowledged in Greece ; but he strongly denied the weaknesses, vices, and 
crimes commonly imputed to them. Far however from proposing to inno- 
vate in forms of worship and religious ceremonies, so various in the 
different Grecian states, and sources of more doubt and contention than any 
other circumstances of the heathen religion, he held that men could not, in 
these matters, do wrong if they followed the laws of their own country and 
the institutions of their forefathers. He was therefore regular in sacrifice, 
both upon the public altars and in his family. He seems to have been 
persuaded that the Deity, by various signs, revealed the future to men ; in 
oracles, dreams, and all the various ways usually acknowledged by those 
conversant in the reputed science of augury. ” Where the wisdom of men 
cannot avail,” he said, ” we should endeavour to gain information from the 
gods ; who will not refuse intelligible signs to those to whom they are 
propitious.” Accordingly he consulted oracles himself, and he 
recommended the same practice to others, in every doubt on important 
concerns. 


The circumstances of the Athenian government, in his time, could not invite 
a man of his disposition to offer himself for political situations. He thought 
he might be infinitely more useful to his country in the singular line, it 
might indeed be called a public line, which he had chosen for himself. Not 
only he would not solicit office, but he would take no part in political 
contest. In the several revolutions which occurred he was perfectly passive. 
But he would refuse nothing : on the contrary, he would be active in 
everything that he thought decidedly the duty of a citizen. When called 
upon to serve among the heavy-armed, he was exemplary in the duties of a 
private soldier ; and as such he fought at Potidtea, Amphipolis, and Delium. 
We find him mentioned in civil office ; at one time president of the general 
assembly, and at another a member of the council of Five Hundred. In each 
situation he distinguished himself by his unbending uprightness. When 
president, he resisted the violence of the assembled people, who voted a 
decree, in substance or in manner, contrary to the constitution. Neither 


entreaties nor threats could move him to give it the necessary sanction of 
his office. As a member of the council we have already seen him, in the 
office of prytanis, at the trialof the six generals, persevering in resistance to 
the injustice of popular tyranny, rendered useless through the want of equal 
constancy in his colleagues, who jdelded to the storm. Under the Thirty 
again we have seen him, not in office indeed, but daring to refuse office, 
unworthy and illegal office, which the tyranny of the all-powerful Critias 
would have put upon him. 


We are not informed when Socrates first became distinguished as a sophist ; 
for in that description of men he was in his own day reckoned. When the 
wit of Aristophanes was directed against him in the theatre he was already 
among the most eminent, but his eminence seems to have been then recent. 
It was about the tenth or eleventh year of the Peloponnesian 
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War, when he was six or seven and forty years of age, that, after the manner 
of the old comedy, he was offered to public derision upon the stage, by his 
own name, as one of the persons of the drama, in the comedy of 
Aristophanes, called the Clouds, which is yet extant. The audience, 
accustomed to look on defamation with carelessness, and to hold as lawful 
and proper whatever might amuse the multitude, applauded the wit, and 
even gave general approbation to the composition ; but the high estimation 
of the character of Socrates sufficed to prevent that complete success which 
the poet had looked for. The crown, which rewarded him whose drama most 
earned the public favour, and which Aristophanes had so often won, was on 
this occasion refused him. 


Two or three and twenty years had elapsed since the first representation of 
the Clouds; the storms of conquest suffered from a foreign enemy and from 
four revolutions in the civil government of the country, had passed ; nearly 
three yeai-s had followed of that quiet which the revolution under 
Thrasybulus produced, and the act of amnesty should have confirmed, when 


a young man, named Meletus, went to the king-archon, delivered, in the 
usual form, an information against Socrates, and bound himself to 
prosecute. The information ran thus : ” Meletus, son of Meletus, of the 
borough of Pitthos, declares these upon oath against Socrates, son of 
Soj)hroniscus, of the borough of AlojDece : Socrates is guilty of reviling 
the gods whom the city acknowledges, and of preaching other new gods : 
moreover he is guilty of corrupting the youth. Penalty, death.” 


Grecian Terra-cotta (In the British Museum) 


THE PROSECUTION OF SOCRATES 


Xenophon begins his Memorabilia of his revered master with declaring his 
wonder how the Athenians could have been persuaded to condemn to death 
a man of such uncommonly clear innocence and exalted worth, “lianus, 
though for authority not to be compared with Xenophon, has nevertheless, 
we think, given the solution. ” Socrates,” he says, “disliked the Athenian 
constitution. For he saw that democracy is tyrannical, and abounds with all 
the evils of absolute monarchy.” But though the political circumstances of 
the times made it necessary for contemporary writers to speak with caution, 
yet both Xenophon and Plato have declared enough to show that tlie 
assertion of jElianus was well founded ; and further proof, were it wanted, 
may be derived from another early writer, nearly contemporary, and deeply 
versed in the politics of his age, the orator “schines. Indeed, though not 
stated in the indictment, yet it was urged against Socrates by his prosecutors 
before the court, that he was disaffected to the democracy ; and in proof 
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they affirmed it to be notorious that he had ridiculed what the Athenian 
constitution prescribed, the appointment to magistracy by lot. ” Thus,” they 
said, ” he taught his numerous followers, youths of the ‘jrincipal families of 
the city, to despise the established government, and to be turbulent and 
seditious ; and his success had been seen in the conduct of two, the most 
eminent, Alcibiades and Critias. Even the best things he converted to these 
ill purposes: from the most esteemed poets, and particidarly from Homer, he 
selected passages to enforce his anti-democratical principles.” 


Socrates, it appears indeed, was not inclined to deny his disapprobation of 
the Athenian constitution. His defence itself, as it is reported by Plato, 
contains matter on which to found an accusation against him of disaffection 
to the sovereignty of the people, such as, under the jealous tyranu}’ of the 
Athenian democracy, would sometimes subject a man to the penalties of 


high treason. ” You well know,” he says, ” Athenians, that, had I engaged in 
public business, I should long ago have perished, without procuring any 
advantage either to you or to myself. Let not the truth offend you : it is no 
peculiarity of your democracy, or of your national character ; but wherever 
the people is sovereign, no man who shall dare honestly to oppose injustice, 
frequent and extravagant injustice, can avoid destruction.” 


Without this proof indeed we might reasonably believe that, though 
Socrates was a good and faithful subject of the Athenian government, and 
would promote no sedition, no political violence, yet he could not like the 
Athenian constitution. He wished for wholesome changes by gentle means ; 
and it seems even to have been a principal object of the labours to which he 
dedicated himself, to infuse principles into the rising generation that might 
bring about the desirable change insensibly. His scholars were chiefly sons 
of the wealthiest citizens, whose easy circumstances afforded leisure to 
attend him ; and some of these, zealously adopting his tenets, others merely 
pleased with the ingenuity of his arguments and the liveliness of his 
manner, and desirous to emulate his triumphs over his ojjponents, were 
forward, after his example, to engage in disputation upon all the subjects on 
which he was accustomed to discourse. Thus employed and thus followed, 
though himself avoiding office and public business, those who governed or 
desired to govern the commonwealth through their influence among the 
many, might perhaps not unreasonably consider him as one who was, or 
might become, a formidable adversary; nor might it be difficult to excite 
popular jealousy against him. 


Meletus, who stood forward as his principal accuser, was, according to 
Plato, not a man of any great consideration. He was soon joined by Lycon, 
one of the most powerful speakers of his time, and the avowed patron of the 
rhetoricians, who, as well as the poets, thought their interest injured by the 
moral philosopher’s doctrine. But Anytus, a man scarcely second to any in 
the commonwealth in rank and general estimation, who had held high 
command with reputation in the Peloponnesian War, and had been the 
principal associate of Thrasybulus in the war against the Thirty and the 
restoration of the democracy, declared himself a supporter of the 
prosecution. Nothing in the accusation could, by any known law of Athens, 
affect the life of the accused. In England no man would be put upon trial on 


so vague a charge : no grand jury would listen to it. But in Athens, if the 
party was strong enough, it signified little what was the law. When Lycon 
and Anytus came forward, Socrates saw that his condemnation was already 
decided. 


By the course of his life, however, and by the turn of his thoughts for many 
years, he had so prepared himself for all events, that the probability of liis 
condemnation, far fi-om being alarming, was to him rather matter for 


as 
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rejoicing, as, at his age, a fortunate occurrence. Xenophon says that, hy 
condescending to a little supplication, Socrates might easily have obtained 
his acquittal. It was usual for accused persons, when brought before the 
court, to bewail their apprehended lot, with tears to supplicate favour, and 
by exhibiting their children upon the bema, to endeavour to excite pity. No 
admonition or entreaty of his friends however could persuade him to such 
an unworthiness. He thought it, he said, more respectful to the court, well as 
more becoming himself, to omit all this ; however aware that 


their sentiments were likely so far to differ from his that judgment would be 
given in anger for it. Accordingly, when put upon his defence, he told the 
people that he did not plead for his own sake, but for theirs, wishing them to 
avoid the guilt of an unjust sentence. 


Condemnation pronounced wrought no change upon him. He again 
addressed the court, declared his innocence of the matters laid against him, 
and observed that, even if every charge had been coni-jaletely proved, still 
altogether did not, according to any known law, amount to a capital crime. ” 
But,” in conclusion he said, ” it is time to depart : I to die, you to live : but 
which for the greater good, God only knows.” 


It was usual at Athens for execution very soon to follow condemnation ; 
commonly on the morrow. But it happened that the condemnation of 
Socrates took place on the eve of the day appointed for the sacred ceremony 
of crowning the galley which carried the annual offerings to the gods 
worshipped iit Delos : and immemorial tradition forbade all executions till 
the sacred vessel’s retui-n. Thus the death of Socrates was respited thirty 
days, while his friends had free access to him in the prison. During all that 
time he admirably supported his constancy. Means were concerted for his 


escape ; the jailer was bribed, a vessel prepared, and a secure retreat in 
Thessaly provided. No arguments, no prayers could persuade him to use the 
opportunity. He had always taught the duty of obedience to the laws, and he 
would not furnish an example of the breach of it. To no purpose it was 
urged that he liad been unjustly condemned : he had always held that wrong 
did not justify wrong. He waited with perfect composure the return of the 
sacred vessel, reasoned on the immortality of the soul, the advantage of vir- 
tue, the happiness derived from having made it through life his pursuit, and, 
with his friends about him, took the fatal cup, and died. 


Socrates in Prison 
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Writers who, after Xenophon and Plato, have related the death of Socrates, 
apf)ear to have held themselves bound to vie with those who preceded them 
in giving pathos to the story. The purpose here has been rather to render it 
intelligible : to show its connection with the political history of Athens ; to 
derive from it illustration of the political histoi-y. The magnanimity of 
Socrates, the jirincipal factor of the pathos, surely deserves admiration ; yet 
it is not that in which he has most outshone other men. The singular merit 
of Socrates lay in the purity and the usefulness of his manners and 
conversation ; the clearness with which he saw, and the steadiness with 
which he practised, in a blind and corrupt age, all moral duties ; the 
disinterestedness and the zeal with which he devoted himself to the benefit 
of others ; and the enlarged and warm benevolence, whence his supreme 
and almost only pleasure seems to have consisted in doing good. The purity 
of Christian morality, little enougli indeed seen in practice, nevertheless is 
become so familiar in theory that it passes almost for obvious, and even 
congenial to the human mind. Those only will justly estimate the merit of 
tluit near approach to it which Socrates made, who will take the pains to 
gather, as they may from the writings of his contemporaries and 
predecessors, how little conception was entertained of it before his time ; 
how dull to a just moral sense the human mind has really been ; how slow 
the progress in the investigation of moral duties, even where not only great 
pains have been taken, but the greate.st abilities zealously employed ; and, 
when discovered, how difficult it has been to establish them by jjroofs 
beyond controversy, or proofs even that should be generally admitted by the 
reason of men. 


It is through the light which Socrates diffused by his doctrine enforced by 
his practice, with the advantage of having both the doctrine and the practice 
exhibited to highest advaiitage in the incomparable writings of disciples 


such as Plato and Xenophon, that his life forms an era in the history of 
Athens and of man.* 


It is our great good fortune to possess a long and sympathetic description of 
the closing scenes of his life in the unsurpassed jirose of his disciple Plato. 
Though told in the form of a dialogue and much too long for quota-tion in 
full, the presentation of Socrates is so vivid and veracious that a part of it 
must be given. A« 


Plato’s account op the last houks of sockatbs 


When we entered, we found Socrates just freed from his bonds, and 
Xantippe, you know her, holding his little boy and sitting by him. As soon 
as Xantippe saw us, she wept aloud and said such things as women usually 
do on such occasions, as ” Socrates, your friends will now converse with 
you for the last time and you with them.” But Socrates, looking towards 
Crito, said, “Crito, let some one take her home.” Upon which some of 
Crito’s attendants led her away, wailing and beating herself. 


But Socrates sitting up in bed, drew up his leg, and rubbed it with his hand, 
and as he rubbed it, said : ” What an unaccountable thing, my friends, that 
seems to be, which men call pleasure ; and how wonderfully is it related 
towards that which appears to be its contrary, pain, in that they will not both 
be present to a man at the same time, yet, if any one pursues and attains the 
one, he is almost always compelled to receive the other, as if they were both 
united together from one head. 
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” And it seems to me,” he said, ” that if ‘sop had observed this he would 
have made a fable from it, how the Deity, wishing to reconcile these 
warring principles, when he could not do so, united their heads together, 


and from hence whomsoever the one visits the other attends immediately 
after; as appears to be the case with me, since I suffered pain in my leg 
before from the chain, but now pleasure seems to have succeeded. 


” © A bypath, as it were, seems to lead us on in our researches imdertaken 
by reason,’ because as long as we are encumbered with the body, and our 
soul is contaminated with such an evil, we can never fully attain to what we 
desire; and this, we say, is truth. For the body subjects us to innumerable 
hindrances on account of its necessary support, and moreover if any 
diseases befall us, they impede us in our search after that which is ; and it 
fills us with longings, desires, fears, all kinds of fancies, and a multitude of 
absurdities, so that, as it is said in real truth, by reason of the body it is 
never possible for us to make any advances in wisdom. 


” For nothing else but the body and its desires occasion wars, seditions, and 
contests ; for all wars amongst us ai-ise on account of our desire to acquire 
wealth ; and we are compelled to acquire wealth on account of the body, 
being enslaved by its service ; and consequently on all these accounts we 
are hindered in the pursuit of philosophy. But the worst of all is, that if it 
leaves us any leisure, and we apply ourselves to the consideration of any 
subject, it constantly obtrudes itself in the midst of our researches, and 
occasions trouble and disturbance, and confounds us so that we are not able 
by reason of it to discern the truth. It has then in reality been demonstrated 
to us, that if we are ever to know anything purely, we must be separated 
from tlie body, and contemplate the things themselves by the mere soul. 
And then, as it seems, we shall obtain that which we desire, and which we 
profess ourselves to be lovers of, wisdom, when we are dead, as reason 
shows, but not while we are alive. For if it is not possible to know anything 
purely in conjunction with the body, one of these two things must follow, 
either that we can never acquire knowledge, or only after we are dead ; for 
then the soul will subsist apart by itself, separate from the body, but not 
before. And while we live, we shall thus, as it seems, approach nearest to 
knowledge, if we hold no intercourse or communion at all with the body, 
except what absolute necessity requires, nor suiJer ourselves to be polluted 
by its nature, but purify ourselves from it, imtil God himself shall release 
us. And thus being pure, and freed from the folly of the body, we shall in all 
likelihood be with others like ourselves, and shall of ourselves know the 


whole real essence, and that probably is truth ; for it is not allowable for the 
impure to attain to the pure. Such things, I think, Simmias, all true lovers of 


wisdom must both think and say to one another. Does it not seem so to you 
P) ce 


“Most assuredly, Socrates.” 


“Tf this, then,” said Socrates, “is true, my friend, there is great hope for one 
who arrives where I am going ; there, if anywhere, to acquire that in 
perfection for the sake of which we have taken so much pains during our 
past life ; so that the journey now appointed me is set out upon with good 
hope, and will be so by any other man who thinks that his mind has been as 
it were purified.” 


“Certainly,” said Simmias. 
” But does not purification consist in this, as was said in a former part of 


our discourse, in separating as much as possible the soul from the body, and 
in accustoming it to gather and collect itself by itself on all sides apart 
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from the boch’, and to dwell, as far as it can, both now and hereafter, alone 
by itself, delivered as it were from the shackles of the body ? “ 


” Certainly,” he replied. 


” Ts this then called death, this deliverance and separation of the soul from 
the body ? “ 


” Assuredly,” he answered. 
” But, as we affirmed, those who pursue philosophy rightly, are especially 


and alone desirous to deliver it, and this is the very study of philosophers, 
the deliverance and separation of the soul from the body, is it not ? “ 


” Tt ajipears so.” 


” Then, as I said at first, would it not be ridiculous for a man who has 
endeavoured throughout his life to live as near as possible to death ; then, 
when death arrives, to grieve ? Would not this be ridiculous ? “ 


” How should it not ? “ 


” In reality then, Simmias,” he continued, ” those who pursue philosophy 
rightly study to die; and to them of all men death is least formidable. Judge 
from this. Since they altogether hate the body and desire to keep the soul by 
itself, would it not be irrational if, when this comes to pass, they should be 
afraid and grieve, and not be glad to go to that place, where on their arrival 
they may hope to obtain that which they longed for throughout life ; but 
they longed for wisdom ; and to be freed from association with that which 
they hated ? How many of their own accord wished to descend into Hades, 
on account of human objects of affection, their wives and sons, induced by 
this veiy hope of there seeing and being with those whom they have loved; 
and shall one who really loves wisdom, and firmly cherishes this very hope, 
that he shall nowhere else obtain it in a manner worthy of the name, except 
in Hades, be grieved at dying, and not gladly go there ? We must think that 
he would gladly go, my friend, if he be in truth a philosopher ; for he will 
be firmly persuaded of this, that he will noAvhere else but there attain 
wisdom in its purity ; and if this be so, would it not be very irrational, as I 
just now said, if such a man were to be afraid of death ? “ 


” Very much so, by Jupiter,” he replied. 


” But it is right, my friends,” he said, ” that we should consider this, that if 
the soul is immortal, it requires our care not only for the present time, 
which we call life, but for all time ; and the danger would now appear to be 
dreadful, if one should neglect it. For if death were a deliverance from 
everything, it would be a great gain for the wdcked, when they die, to be 
delivered at the same time from the body, and from their vices together with 
the soul : but now, since it appears to be immortal, it can have no other 
refuge from evils, nor safety, except by becoming as good and wise as 
possible. For the soul goes to Hades, possessing nothing else but its 


discipline and education, which are said to be of the greatest advantage or 
detriment to the dead, on the very beginning of his journey thither. 


” When the dead arrive at the j^lace to which their daemon leads them 
severally, first of all they are judged, as well those who have lived well and 
piousl}’, as those who have not. And those who appear to have passed a 
middle kind of life, proceeding to Acheron, and embarking in the vessels 
they have, on these arrive at the lake, and there dwell, and when they are 
purified, and have suffered punishment for the iniquities they may have 
committed, they are set free, and each receives the reward of his good 
deeds, according to his deserts : but those who appear to be incurable, 
through the magnitude of their offences, either from having committed 
many and great 
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sacrileges, or many unjust and lawless murders, or other similar crimes, 
these a suitable destin}’ hurls into Tartarus, whence they never come forth. 
But those who aj/pear to have been guilty of curable, yet great offences, 
such as those who through anger have committed any violence against 
father or mother, and have lived the remainder of their life in a state of 
ijenitence, or they who have become homicides in a similar manner, these 
must of necessity fall into Tartarus, but after they have fallen, and have 
been there for a year, the wave casts them forth, the homicides into 
Cocytus, but the parri-cides and matricides into Pyriphlegethon : but when, 
being borne along, they arrive at the Acherusian lake, there they cry out to 
and invoke, some those whom they slew, others those whom they injured, 
and invoking them, they entreat and implore them to suffer them to go out 
into the lake, and to receive them ; and if they persuade them, they go out, 
and are freed from their sufferings, but if not, they are borne back to 
Tartarus, and thence again to the rivers, and they do not cease from 
suffering this until they have persuaded those whom they have injured, for 
this sentence was imposed on them by the judges. But those who are found 
to have lived an eminently holy life, these are they, who, being freed and set 


at large from these regions in the earth, as from a j/rison, arrive at the pure 
abode above, and dwell on the upper parts of the earth. And among these, 
they who have sufficiently purified themselves by philosoi^hy shall live 
without bodies, throughout all future time, and shall arrive at habitations yet 
more beautiful than these. 


” On account of these things, then, a man ought to be confident about his 
soul, who during this life has disregarded all the pleasures and ornaments of 
the body as foreign to his nature, and who, having thought that they do 
more harm than good, has zealously applied himself to the acquirement of 
knowledge, and who having adorned his soul not with a foreign but its own 
proper ornament, temperance, justice, fortitude, freedom, and truth, thus 
waits for his passage to Hades, as one who is ready to depart whenever 
destiny shall summon him. You then,” he continued, ” Simmias and Cebes, 
and the rest, will each of you depart at some future time ; but now destiny 
summons me, as a tragic writer would say, and it is nearly time for me to 
betake myself to the bath; for it appears to me to be better to drink the 
poison after I have bathed myself, and not to trouble the women with 
washing my dead body.” 


When he had thus spoken, Crito said, ” So be it, Socrates, but what 
commands have you to give to these or to me, either respecting your 


children, or any other matter, in attending to which we can most oblige you 
P) ce 


” What I always say, Crito,” he replied, ” nothing new ; that by taking care 
of yourselves you will oblige both me and mine, and yourselves, whatever 
you do, though j’ou should not now promise it ; but if you neglect 
yourselves, and will not live as it wei-e in the footsteps of what has been 
now and formerly said, even though you should promise much at present, 
and that earnestly, you will do no good at all.” 


” We will endeavour then so to do,” he said ; ” but how shall we bury you?” 


” Just as you please,” he said, ” if only you can catch me, and I do not 
escape from you.” And at the same time smiling gently, and looking around 
on us, he said ; ” I cannot persuade Crito, my friends, that I am that Socrates 
who is now conversing with you, and who metliodises each part of the 


discourse ; but he thinks I am he whom he will shortly behold dead, and 
asks how he should bury me. But that which I sometime argued at length, 
that when I have drunk the poison I shall no longer remain with 
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you, but shall depart to some happy state of the blessed, this I seem to have 
urged to him in vain, though I meant at the same time to console both you 
and myself. Be ye then my sureties to Crito,” he said, “in an obligation 
contrary to that which he made to the judges ; for he undertook that I should 
remain ; but do you be sureties that, when I die, I shall not remain, but shall 
depart, that Crito may more easily bear it, and when he sees my body either 
burnt or buried, may not be afflicted for me, as if I suffered some dreadful 
thing, nor say at my interment that Socrates is laid out, or is carried out, or 
is buried. For be well assured,” he said, ” most excellent Crito, that to speak 
improperly is not only culpable as to the thing itself, but likewise occasions 
some injury to our souls. You must have a good courage then, and say that 
you Ijury my body, and bury it in such a manner as is pleasing to you, and 
as you think is most agreeable to our laws.” 


When he had said thus he rose, and went into a chamber to bathe, and Crito 
followed him, but he directed us to wait for him. We waited, therefore, 
conversing among ourselves about what had been said, and considering it 
again, and sometimes speaking about our calamity, how severe it would be 
to us, sincerely thinking that, like those who are deprived of a father, we 
should pass the rest of our life as orphans. When he had bathed, and his 
children were brought to him, for he had two little sons and one grown uji, 
and the women belonging to his family were come, having conversed with 
them in the presence of Crito, and given them such injunctions as he 
wished, he directed the women and children to go away, and tlien returned 
to us. 


And it was now near sunset ; for he spent a considerable time within. But 
when he came from bathing he sat down, and did not speak much 


afterwards ; then tlie officer of the Eleven came in, and standing near him, 
said, ” Socrates, I shall not have to find that fault with 3’ou that I do witli 
others, that they are angry with me, and curse me, when, by order of the 
archons, I bid them drink the poison. But you, on all other occasions during 
the time you have been here, I have found to be the most noble, meek, and 
excellent man of all that ever came into this jDlace ; and, therefore, I am 
now well convinced tliat you will not be angry with me â€” for you know 
who are to blame a€” but with them. Now, then, for you know what I came 
to announce to you, farewell, and endeavour to bear what is inevitable as 
easily as possible.” And at the same time, bursting into tears, he turned 
away and withdrew. 


And Socrates, looking after him, said, “And thou, too, farewell; we will do 
as you direct.” At the same time turning to us, he said, ” How courteous the 
man is ; during the whole time I have been here he has visited me, and 
conversed with me sometimes, and proved the worthiest of men ; and now 
how generously he weeps for me. But come, Crito, let us obey him, and let 
some one bring the poison, if it is ready pounded; but if not, let the man 
pound it.” 


Then Crito said, ” But I think, Socrates, that the sun is still on the 
mountains, and has not yet set. Besides, I know that others have drunk the 
2:>oison very late, after it had been announced to them, and have supjsed 
and drunk freety, and some even have enjoyed the objects of their love. Do 
not hasten then, for there is yet time.” 


Upon this Socrates replied, ” These men whom j’ou mention, Crito, do 
these things with good reason, for they think they shall gain by so doing, 
and I too with good reason shall not do so ; for I think I shall gain nothing 
by drinking a little later, except to become ridiculous to myself, in being so 
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fond of life, and sparing of it when none any longer remains. Go, then,” he 
said, “obey, and do not resist.” 


Crito having heard this, nodded to the boy that stood near. And the boy 
having gone out, and stayed for some time, came, bringing with him the 
man who was to administer the poison, who brought it ready pounded in a 
cup. 


And Socrates, on seeing the man, said, ” Well, my good friend, as you are 
skilled in these matters, what must I do ? “ 


” Nothing else,” he replied, ” than, when you have drunk it walk about, 
until there is a heaviness in your legs, then lie down ; thus it will do its 
purpose.” 


And at the same time he held out the cup to Socrates. And he having 
received it very cheerfullj‘ neither trembling, nor changing at all in colour 
or countenance, but, as he was wont, looking steadfastly at the man, said, ” 
What say you of this potion, with respect to making a libation to any one, is 
it lawful or not ? “ 


” We only pound so much, Socrates,” he said, ” as we think sufficient to 
drink.” 


“T understand you,” he said, “but it is certainly both lawful and right to pray 
to the gods, that my departure hence thither may be happy ; which therefore 
I pray, and so may it be.” And as he said this, he drank it off readily and 
calmly. Thus far, most of us were with difHculty able to restrain ourselves 
from weeping, but when we saw him drinking, and having finished the 
draught, we could do so no longer ; but in spite of myself the tears came in 
full torrent, so that, covering my face, I wept for myself, for I did not weep 
for him, but for ray own fortune, in being deprived of such a friend. But 
Crito, even before me, when he could not restrain his tears, had risen up. 


But Apollodorus even before this had not ceased weeping, and then 
bursting into an agony of grief, weeping and lamenting, he pierced the heart 
of every one present, except Socrates himself. But he said, ” What are you 
doing, my admirable friends ? I, indeed, for this reason chiefly, sent away 


the women, that they might not commit any folly of this kind. For I have 
heard that it is right to die with good omens. Be quiet, therefore, and bear 


up.” 

When we heard this we were ashamed, and restrained our tears. But he, 
having walked about, when he said that his legs were growing heavy, lay 
down on his back ; for the man so directed him. And at the same time he 
who gave him the poison, taking hold of him, after a short interval 
examined his feet and legs ; and then having pressed his foot hard, he asked 
if he felt it ; he said that he did not. And after this he pressed his thighs ; 
and thus going higher, he showed us that he was growing cold and stiff. 
Then Socrates touched himself, and said, that when the poison reached his 
heart he should then depart. But now the parts around the lower belly were 
almost cold ; when, uncovering himself, for he had been covered over, he 
said, and they were his last words, ” Crito, we owe a cock to JEsculapius ; 
pay it, therefore, and do not neglect it.” 


” Tt shall be done,” said Crito, ” but consider whether you have anything 
else to Say.” 


To this question he gave no reply ; but shortly after he gave a convulsive 
movement, and the man covered him, and his eyes were fixed ; and Crito 
perceiving it, closed his mouth and eyes. 


This was the end of our friend, a man, as we may Say, the best of all of his 
time that we have known, and moreover, the most wise and just.c 
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Greek Vase 


GEOTES ESTIMATE OF SOCRATES 


Thus perished the ‘a— Aparens pJdlosophice” a€” the first of ethical 
philosophers ; a man who opened to science both new matter, alike copious 
and valuable, and a new method, memorable not less for its originality and 
efficacy, than for the profound pliilosophical basis on which it rests. 
Though Greece produced great poets, orators, speculative philosophers, 
historians, etc., yet other countries, having the benefit of Grecian literature 
to begin with, have neai-ly equalled her in all these lines, and surpassed her 
in some. But where are we to look for a parallel to Socrates, either in or out 
of the Grecian world? The cross-examining elenchus, which he not only 
first struck out, but wielded with such matchless effect, and to such noble 
purposes, has been mute ever since his last conversation in the prison ; for 
even his great successor Plato was a writer and lecturer, not a colloquial 
dialectician. No man has ever been found strong enough to bend his bow ; 
much less, sure enough to use it as he did. His life remains as the only 
evidence, but a very satisfactory evidence, how much can be done by this 
sort of intelligent interrogation ; how powerful is the interest which it can 
be made to inspire, how enei-getic the stimulus which it can apj/ly in 
awakening dormant reason and generating new mental power. 


It has been often customary to exhibit Socrates as a moral preacher, in 
which character probably he has acquired to himself the general reverence 
attached to his name. This is, indeed, a true attribute, but not the 
characteristic or salient attribute, nor that by which he permanently worked 
on mankind. On the other hand, Arcesilaus, and the New Academy, a 
century and more afterwards, thought that they were following the example 
of Socrates (and Cicero seems to have thought so too) when they reasoned 
against everything a€” and when they laid it down as a system, that against 
every affirmative position, an equal force of negative argument might be 
brought up as counterpoise. Now this view of Socrates is, in my judgment, 
not merely partial, but incorrect. He entertained no such systematic distrust 
of the powers of the mind to attain certainty. He laid down a clear (though 
erroneous) line of distinction between the knowable and the un-knowable. 
About jjhysics, he was more than a sceptic ; he thought that man could 
know nothing : the gods did not intend that man should acquire any such 


information, and therefore managed matters in such a way as to be beyond 
his ken, for all except the simplest phenomena of daily wants ; moreover, 
not only man could not acquire such information, but ought not to labour 
after it. But respecting the topics which concern man aiKIl society, the views 
of Socrates were completely the reverse. This was the field which the gods 
had expressly assigned, not merely to human practice, but to human study 
and acquisition of knowledge ; a field, wherein, with that view, they 
managed phenomena on principles of constant and observable sequence, so 
that every man who took the requisite pains might know them. 


Nay, Socrates went a step further a€” and this forward step is the 
fundamental conviction upon which all his missionary impulse hinges. He 
thought 
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that every man not only might know these things, but ought to know them ; 
that he coukl not possibly act well, unless he did know them ; and that it 
was his imperious duty to learn them as he would learn a profession ; 
otherwise, he was nothing better than a slave, unfit to be trusted as a free 
and accountable being. Socrates felt persuaded that no man could behave as 
a just, temperate, courageous, pious, patriotic agent, unless he taught 
himself to know correctly what justice, temperance, courage, piety, 
patriotism, etc., really were. He was possessed with the truly Baconian idea, 
that the power of steady moral action depended upon, and was limited by, 
the rational comprehension of moral ends and means. But when he looked 
at the minds around him, he perceived that few or none either had any such 
comprehension, or had ever studied to acquire it a€” yet at the same time 
every man felt persuaded that he did possess it, and acted confidently upon 
such persuasion. Here, then, Socrates found that the first outwork for him to 
surmount, was, that luiiversal ” conceit of knowledge without the reality,” 
against which he declares such emphatic war ; and against which, also, 
though under another form of words and in reference to other subjects, 
Bacon declares war not less emphatically, two thousand years afterwards 
â€” ” Opinio copice inter causas inopice est.”’ 


If then the philosophers of the New Academy considered Socrates either as 
a sceptic, or as a partisan of systematic negation, they misinterpreted his 
character, and mistook the first stage of his process â€” that which Plato, 
Bacon, and Herschel call the purification of the intellect a€” for the ultimate 
goal. The elenchus, as Socrates used it, was animated by the truest spirit of 
230sitive science, and formed an indispensable precursor to its attainment. 


Though negative in his means, Socrates is strictly positive in his ends ; his 
attack is undertaken only with distinct view to a positive result ; in order to 
shame them out of the illusion of knowledge, and to spur them on and arm 
them for the acquisition of real, assured, comprehensive, self-explanatory, 
knowledge â€” as the condition and guarantee of virtuous practice. Socrates 
was indeed the reverse of a sceptic ; no man ever looked upon life with a 
more positive and practical eye ; no man ever pursued his mark with a 
clearer perception of the road which he was travelling; no man ever 
combined, in like manner, the absorbing enthusiasm of a missionary, with 
the acuteness, the originality, the inventive resource, and the generalising 
comprehension, of a philosopher. 


His method yet survives, as far as such method can survive, in some of the 
dialogues of Plato. It is a process of eternal value and of universal 
application. That purification of the intellect, which Bacon signalised as 
indispensable for rational or scientific progress, the Socratic elenchus 
affords the only known instrument for at least partially accomplishing. 
However little that instrument may have been applied since the death of its 
inventor, the necessity and use of it neither have disappeared, nor ever can 
disappear. There are few men whose minds are not more or less in that state 
of sham knowledge against which Socrates made war : there is no man 
whose notions have not been first got togetlier by spontaneous, 
unexamined, unconscious, uncertified association a€” resting upon 
forgotten particulars, blending together disparates or inconsistencies, and 
leaving in his mind old and familiar jAhrases, and oracular propositions, of 
which he has never rendered to himself account : there is no man, who, if he 
be destined for vigorous and profitable scientific effort, has not found it a 
necessary branch of self-education, to break up, disentangle, analyse, and 
reconstruct, these ancient mental compounds a€” and wlio has not been 
driven to it by liis own lame and solitary efforts, since 
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the giant of the colloquial elenchus no longer stands in the market-place to 
lend him help and stimulus. 


To hear of any man, especially of so illustrious a man, being condemned to 
death on such accusations as that of heresy and alleged corruption of youth, 
inspires at the present day a sentiment of indignant reprobation, the force of 
which I have no desire to enfeeble. The fact stands eternally recorded as 
one among the thousand misdeeds of intolerance, religious and political. 
But the sentiment now prevalent is founded upon a conviction that such 
matters as heresy and heretical teaching of youth are not proper for judicial 
cognisance. Even in the modern world, such a conviction is of recent date; 
and in the fifth century B.C. it was unknown. Socrates himself would not 
have agreed in it; and all Grecian governments, oligarchical and 
democratical alike, recognised the opposite. The testimony furnished b}’ 
Plato is on this point decisive. When we examine the two positive 
communities which he constructs, in the treatises De Repuhlica and Be 
Legibus, we find that there is nothing about which he is more anxious, than 
to establish an unresisted orthodoxy of doctrine, opinion, and education. A 
dissenting and free-spoken teacher, such as Socrates was at Athens, would 
not have been allowed to pursue his vocation for a week, in the Platonic 
republic. Plato would not indeed condemn him to death ; but he would put 
him to silence, and in case of need, send him away. This, in fact, is the 
consistent deduction, if you assume that the state is to determine what is 
orthodoxy, and orthodox teaching â€” and to repress what contradicts its 
own views. Now all the Grecian states, including Athens, held this principle 
of interference against the dissenting teacher. In any other government of 
Greece, as well as in the Platonic republic, Socrates would have been 
quickly arrested in his career, even if not severely punished ; in Athens, he 
was allowed to talk and teach publicly for twenty-five or thirty years, and 
then condemned when an old man. Of these two applications of the same 
mischievous principle, assuredly the latter is at once the more moderate and 
the less noxious. 


Secondly, the force of this last consideration, as an extenuating 
circumstance in regard to the Athenians, is much increased, when we reflect 
upon the number of individual enemies whom Socrates made to himself in 
the prosecution of his cross-examining process. Here were a multitude of 
individuals, including men personally the most eminent and effective in the 
city, prompted by special antipathies, over and above general convictions, 
to call into action the dormant state-principle of intolerance against an 
obnoxious teacher. If, under such provocation, he was allowed to reach the 
age of seventy, and to talk publicly for so many years, before any real 
Meletus stood forward a€” this attests conspicuously the efficacy of the 
restraining dispositions among the people, which made their practical habits 
more liberal than their professed principles. 


Thirdly, whoever has read the account of the trial and defence of Socrates, 
will see that he himself contributed quite as much to the result as all the 
three accusers united. Not only he omitted to do all that might have been 
done without dishonour, to insure acquittal â€” but he held positive 
language very nearly such as Meletus himself would have sought to put in 
his mouth. He did this deliberately a€” having an exalted opinion both of 
himself and his own mission a€” and accounting the cup of hemlock, at his 
age, to be no calamity. It was only by such marked and offensive self- 
exaltation that he brought on the first vote of the dicastery, even then the 
narrowest majority, by which he was found guilty : it was only by a still 
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more aggravated manifestation of the same kind, even to the pitch of 
something like insult, that he brought on the second vote, which 
pronounced the capital sentence. Now it would be uncandid not to allow for 
the efTect of such a proceeding on the minds of the dicastery. They were 
not at all disposed, of their own accord, to put in force the recognised 
principle of intolerance against him. But when they found tliat the man who 
stood before them charged with this offence, addressed them in a tone such 
as dicasts had never heard before and could hardly hear with calmness, they 
could not but feel disposed to credit all the worst inferences which his 
accusers had suggested, and to regard Socrates as a dangerous man both 


relio-iously and politically, against whom it was requisite to uphold the 
majesty of the court and constitution. 


In appreciating this memorable incident, therefore, though the mischievous 
principle of intolerance cannot be denied, yet all the circumstances show 
that that principle was neither irritable nor predominant in the Athenian 
bosom ; that even a large body of collateral antipathies did not readily call it 
forth against any individual ; that the more liberal and generous 
dispositions, which deadened its malignity, were of steady efficacy, not 
easily overborne ; and that the condemnation ought to count as one of the 
least gloomy items in an essentially gloomy catalogue. 


Let us add, that as Socrates himself did not account his own condemnation 
and death, at his age, to be any misfortune, but rather a favourable 
dispensation of the gods, who removed him just in time to escape that 
painful consciousness of intellectual decline, which induced Democritus to 
prejiare the poison for himself â€” so his friend Xenophon goes a stej) 
further, and while protesting against the verdict of guilty, extols the manner 
of death as a subject of triumph ; as the happiest, most honourable, and 
most gracious way, in which the gods could set the seal upon an useful and 
exalted life. 


It is asserted by Diodorus, and repeated with exaggerations by otlier later 
authors, that after the deatli of Socrates the Athenians bitterly repented of 
the manner in which they had treated him, and that they even went so far as 
to put his accusers to death without trial. I know not upon what authority 
this statement is made, and I disbelieve it altogetlier. From the tone of 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, there is every reason to presume that the mem- 
ory of Socrates still continued to be unpopular at Athens when that 
collection was composed. Plato, too, left Athens immediately after the death 
of his master, and remained absent for a long series of years : indirectly, I 
think, this affords a presumption that no such reaction took place in 
Athenian sentiment as that which Diodorus alleges ; and the same 
presumption is countenanced by the manner in which the orator JEschines 
speaks of the condemnation, half a century afterwards. I see no reason to 
believe that the Athenian dicasts, wlio doubtless felt themselves justified, 


and more than justified, in condemning Socrates after his own speech, 
retracted that sentiment after his decease.’ 


Ruins of a Temple ok Zeus 


CHAPTER XL. THE RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND 


In the latter years of the Peloponnesiaii War the affairs of Greece became 
more than formerl}’ implicated with those of Persia ; and, during the short 
calm which succeeded the long troubles of the former country, some events 
in the later will require attention. The detail will lead far from Greece ; but, 
beside involving information of Grecian affairs not found elsewhere, it has 
a very important connection with Grecian history through the insight it 
affords into circumstances which prepared a revolution effected by Grecian 
arms, one of the greatest occurring in the annals of the world. 


THE AFFAIRS OF PERSIA 


By the event of the Peloponnesian War the Asian Greeks changed the 
dominion of Athens, not for that of Lacedfemon, the conquering Grecian 
power, but of a foreign, a barbarian master, the king of Persia, then the ally 
of Lacedsemon. Towards the end of the same year in which a conclusion 
was put to the war, by the taking of Athens, Darius, king of Persia, the 
second of the name, died. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Artaxerxes, 
also the second of his name, and, for his extraordinary memory, 
distinguished among the Greeks by the addition of IMnemon, “the 
IMindful.” The old king, in his last illness, desirous to see once more his 
favourite son Cyrus, sent for him from his government in Lydia. The prince, 
in obeying his father’s requisition, travelled in the usual manner of the 
Eastern great, with a train amounting almost to an army ; and, to exhibit in 
his guard the new magnificence of troops so much heard of in the upper 
provinces, but never yet seen, he engaged by large pay the attendance of 
three hundred heavy-armed Greeks, under the command of Xenias of 
Parrhasia in Arcadia. As a friend and counsellor, he took with him 
Tissaphernes, satrap of Caria. 


On the decease of Darius, which followed shortly, a jealousy, scarcely 
separable from a despotic throne, but said to have been fomented by the 
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unprincipled Tissaphernes, induced the new monarch to imprison his 
brother ; whose death, it was supposed, in course would have followed, but 
for the powerful intercession of the queen-mother, Parysatis. Restored, 
through her influence, not only to liberty but to the great command 
entrusted to him by his indulgent father, Cyrus nevertheless resented highly 
the indignity he had suffered. 


He seems indeed to have owed little to his brother’s kindness. Jealous of the 
abilities and popular character of Cyrus, apprehensive of his revenge, and 
perhaps not unreasonably also of his ambition, Artaxerxes practised that 
wretched oriental policy of exciting civil war between the commanders of 
his provinces, to disable them for making war against the throne. Orontes, a 
person related to the royal family, governor of the citadel of Sardis. was 
encouraged by the monarch’s councils to rebel against that superior officer, 
under whose immediate authority, by those very councils, he was placed, 
and ostensibly still required to act. Cyrus subdued and forgave him. A sec- 
ond opportunity occurring, Orontes again rebelled ; again found himself, 
notwithstanding the secret patronage of the court, unable to support his 
rebellion ; and, soliciting pardon, obtained from the generosity of Cyrus, 
not pardon only, but favour. But according to report, to which Xenophon 
gave credit, the queen-mother herself, Parysatis, whether urged by the 
known enmity of Artaxerxes to Cyrus, or by whatever other cause, incited 
her younger son to seek the throne and life of the elder. Thus much, 
however, appears certain, that, very soon after his return into Asia Minor, 
Cyrus began preparations with that criminal view. For a pretence, it must be 
allowed, he seems not to have been totally without what the right of self- 
defence might afford ; yet his principal motives evidently were ambition 
and revenge. 


The disjointed, tottering, and crumbling state of that empire, which, under 
the first Darius, appeared so well compacted, and reallj was so powerful 
and flourishing, favoured his views. Egypt, whose lasting revolt had been 
suppressed by the first Artaxerxes, was again in rebellion, and the fidelity 
of other distant pi-ovinces was more than suspected. Within his own 
extensive vice-royalty, the large province of Paphlagonia, governed by its 
own tributary prince, paid but a precarious obedience to the Persian throne ; 
the Mysian and Pisidian mountaineers made open war upon the more 


peaceful subjects of the plains ; and the Lycaonians, possessing themselves 
of the fortified places, held even the level country in independency, and 
refused the accustomed tribute. A large part of Lesser Asia was thus in 
rebellion, more or less avowed. Hence, on one hand, the attention of the 
king’s councils and the exertion of his troops were engaged ; on the other, 
an undeniable pretence was ready for Cyrus to increase the military force 
under his immediate authority. 


Cyrus, on his first arrival in the neighbourhood of the Grecian colonies, 
became, as we have seen, partial to the Grecian character. 


As soon as the design against his brother’s throne was decided, the younger 
Cyrus, with increased sedulity, extended his connections among the Greeks. 
They alone, among the nations of that time, knew how to train armies so 
that thousands of men might act as one machine. Hence their heavy-armed 
had a power in the shock of battle that no number of more irregular troops, 
however brave, could resist. Througli tlie long and extensive war lately 
concluded, Greece abounded with experienced oflicers, and with men of 
inferior rank, much practised in arms, and little in any peaceful way of 
livelihood. Opportunity was thus ready for raising a force of Grecian mer- 
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cenai’ies, almost to any amount. What required circumspection was to 
avoid alarming the court of 8usa ; and this tlie defective principles and 
worse practice of the Persian administration made even easy. Cyrus 
therefore directed his Grecian commanders, in the several towns, to enlist 
Greeks, especially Peloponnesians, as many as they could ; with the 
pretence of strengthening his garrisons against the apprehended attempts of 
Tissaphernes. In Miletus, so the popularity of his character prevailed, a 
conspiracy was formed for revolting to him ; but before it could be carried 
into effect, it was discovered; and, by the satrap’s order, the ringleaders 
were executed, and many of their adherents banished. Cyrus not only 


protected the fugitives, but besieged Miletus by land and sea ; and this new 
war furnished an additional pretence for levying troops. 


Notwithstanding the character of frankness, honour, and strict regard for 
truth which Cyrus generally supported, the candour of Xenophon, his friend 
and panegyrist, has not concealed from us that he could stoop to duplicity 
when the great interest of his ambition instigated. So far from 
acknowledging any purpose of disobedience to the head of the empire, he 
condescended to request from that brother, against whose throne and life his 
preparations were already directed, the royal authority for adding Ionia to 
his immediate government. The request was granted ; at the instance, it was 
said, of Parysatis, who preserved much influence with her elder son, while 
she incited the nefarious views of the younger against him. 


Among the many Greeks admitted to the conversation and to the table of 
Cyrus, was Clearchus, a Lacedtemonian ; who, after serving in the armies 
of his own commonwealth, through the Peloponnesian War, found himself, 
at the age of fifty, still uneasy in rest. Seeking opportunity for military 
employment, he thought he had discovered it in the Thracian Chersonesus, 
where the Greek settlers were harassed by incursions of the neighbouring 
bai-barians ; and he persevered in representation and solicitation to the 
ephors till he obtained a commission for a command there. Hastening his 
departure, at Corinth an order of recall overtook him. The disappointment 
was more than he could bear ; he resolved to disobey the revered scytale ; 
and proceeded, in defiance of it, to act in pursuance of his commission 
received. For this he was, in absence, condemned to death ; a sentence 
operating to his banishment for life. 


What fair hope now remained to Clearchus does not appear ; but the need of 
military talents, continually aud extensively occurring among the various 
warring commonwealths and scattered colonies of the Greeks, always 
offered some prospect for adventurers of any considerable military 
reputation ; and, in the moment, a still more inviting field, possibly always 
in his view, appeared in the court of Cyrus. Thither he went, and, under a 
forbidding outside, a surly countenance, a harsh voice, and rough manners, 
the prince discovering in him a character he wanted, after short intercourse, 


made him a present of ten thousand darics, near eight thousand pounds 
sterling. 


Clearchus did not disappoint this magnificent generosity. Employing the 
whole of the prince’s present in raising troops, he offered, as an individual 
adventurer, that protection to the Chersonesites which, as a general of the 
LacedEemonian forces, he had been commissioned to give, but which the 
Lacedaemonian government, though claiming to be the protecting power of 
the Grecian name, had finally refused to afford. His service was accepted ; 
and his success against the barbarians, together with the uncommon 
regularity and inoffensiveness of his troops in the friendly country, so 
gratified, not the Chersonesites only, but all tlie Hellespontine Greeks, that, 
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while he generally found subsistence at the expense of the enemy, they 
provided large pay for his army by voluntary contribution. Hence, with a 
discipline severe sometimes to excess, he preserved the general attachment 
of those under him ; and thus a body of troops was kept in the highest order, 
ready for the service of Cyrus. 


The circumstances of Thessaly afforded another opportunity. Aristippus, a 
Thes.salian of eminence, jirobably banished by faction, had been admitted 
to the prince’s familiarity. lleturning afterwards to his own country, and 
becoming head of his party, divisions were still such that civil war 
followed. Then Aristippus thought he might profit from that claim which 
the ancient doctrine of hospitality gave him upon the generosity of Cyrus. 
He requested levy-money for two thousand men, with pay for three months. 
Cyrus granted them for four thousand, and six months ; only stipulating that 
without previous communication with him no accommodation should be 
concluded with the adverse party. Thus another body of troops, unnoticed, 
was maintained for Cyrus. 


Proxenus, a Theban of the first rank and highest connections, happy in his 
talents, cultivated under the celebrated Gorgias, of manners to win, and 
character to deserve esteem, dissatisfied with the state of things in his own 
city, passed, at the age of towards thirty, to the court of Cyrus, with the 
direct purpose of seeking employment, honour, and fortune ; and, in 
Xenophon’s phrase, of so associating with men in the highest situations that 
he might earn the means of doing, rather than lie under the necessity of 
receiving favours. Recommended by such advantages, Proxenus not only 
obtained the notice, but won the friendship of Cj/rus, who commissioned 
him to raise a Grecian force, pretended for a purpose which the Persian 
court could not disapprove, the reduction of the rebellious Pisidians. 


Thus engaged in the prince’s service, it became the care of Proxenus to 
obtain in his foreign residence the society of a friend, of disposition, 
acquirements, and pursuits congenial to his own. With this view he wrote to 
a young Athenian, with whom he had long had intimacy, Xenophon, son of 
Gryllus, a scholar of Socrates, warmly urging him to come and partake of 
the prince’s favour, to which he engaged to introduce him. In the actual 
state of things at Athens enough might occur to disgust honest ambition. 
Xenophon therefore, little satisfied with any prospect there, accepted his 
friend’s invitation ; and to these circumstances we owe his beautiful 
narrative of the ensuing transactions, which remains, like the Iliad, the 
oldest and the model of its kind. 


For a Grecian land-force Cyrus contented himself with what might be 
procured by negotiation with individuals and the allurement of pay. But he 
desired the co-operation of a Grecian fleet, which, in the existing 
circumstances of Greece, could be obtained only through favour of the 
Lacedsemonian government. By a confidential minister therefore, 
despatched to Lacedajmon, he claimed a friendly return for his assistance in 
the war with Athens. The epliors, iDublicly acknowledging the justness of 
his claim, sent orders to Samius, then commanding on the Asiatic station, to 
join the prince’s fleet, and follow the directions of his admiral. Tamos, an 
Egyptian. 


Preparation being completed, and the advantageous season for action 
approaching, all the Ionian garrisons were ordered to Sardis, and put under 


the command of Xenias, the Arcadian, commander of the Grecian guard . 
which had attended Cyrus into Upper Asia. The other Grecian troops were 
directed to join ; some at Sardis, some at places farther eastward. A very 
large army of Asiatics, whom the Greeks called collectively Barbarians, 
was 
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at the .same time assembled. The pretence of these great preparations was 
to exterminate the rebellious Pisidians ; and, in the moment, it suificed for 
the troops. It could, however, no longer blind Tissaphernes ; who, not 
choosing to trust others to report what he knew or suspected, set off, with 
all the speed that the way of travelling of an Eastern satrap would admit, 
with an escort of five hundred horse, to communicate personally with the 
king. Meanwhile Cyrus marched from Sardis, with the forces already 
collected, by Colossffi to Celseme in Phrygia, a large and populous town, 
where he halted thirty days. There he was joined by the last division of his 
Grecian forces, which now amounted to about eleven thousand heavy- 
armed, and two thousand targeteers. His Asiatics or barbarians were near a 
hundred thousand. & 


Greek Marble Chair 


xenophon’s account of CUNAXA 


Of the following famous battle-picture, Plutarch wrote glowingly: “Many 
historians have described this battle; but Xenophon has done it with such 
life and energy that we do not read an account of it â€” we see it and feel all 
the danger.” The praise is not undeserved, and yet as an illuminating 
example of the mental attitude of the ancient historian with his love of long 
digressions, it should be noted that in the very midmost of the battle, 
Xenophon pauses to insert a whole chapter reviewing the life of Cyrus. This 
chapter is omitted here, the rest of the description being given in the 
antiquated translation made in 1749 by Edward Spelman.a 


From thence Cyrus proceeded through the Country of Babylon, and in three 
days’ march made twelve Parasangs.i When they were arrived at the end of 
the third day’s march, Cyrus reviewed his Forces, both Greeks and 
Barbarians in a Plain about Midnight (for he expected the King would ap- 
pear the next Morning, at the Head of his Army, ready to give him Battle), 
and gave to Clearchus the Command of the right Wing, and to Menon the 
Thessalian that of the left, while he himself drew up his own Men. After the 
Review, and as soon as the Day appear’d, there came Deserters from the 
Great King, who brought Cyrus an account of his Army : then Cyrus, hav- 
ing called together the Generals and Captains of the Greeks, advis’d with 
them concerning the Order of Battle ; when he encourag’d them by the 
following Persuasions : 


[1 A parasang was equal to about 3A§ English miles. ] 
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” 0 Greeks ! it is not from any want of Barbarians, that I make use of you as 
my Auxiliaries, but because I look upon you as superior to great Numbers 
of them ; for that reason I have taken you also into my Service : Shew 
yourselves therefore worthy of that Liberty you enjoy, in the possession of 
which I think you extremely happy ; for be assur’d that I would prefer 
Liberty before all things I possess. But, that you may understand what kind 
of Combat you are going to engage in, I shall explain it to you : Their 
Numbers are great, and they come on with mighty Shouts, which if you can 
withstand, for the rest I am almost asham’d to think what kind of Men you 
will find our Country produces. But you are Soldiers ; behave yourselves 
with Bravery, and, if any one of you desires to return home, I will take care 
to send him back the Envy of his Country ; but I am confident that my 
Behaviour will engage many of you rather to follow my Fortunes, than 
return home.” 


Here Gaulites, a banish’d Samian, a Man of Fidelity to Cyrus, being 
present, spoke thus : ” It is said by some, O Cyrus ! that you promise many 
things now, because you are in such imminent Danger, which, upon any 
Success, you will not remember ; and by others, that, though you should 
remember your Promises, and desire to perform them, it will not be in your 
power.” 


Cyrus hearing this, said : ” Gentlemen ! my paternal Kingdom to the South, 
reaches as far as those Climates that are uninhabitable through Heat, and to 
the North, as far as those that are so through Cold : Every thing between is 
under the Government of my Brother’s Friends ; and, if we conquer, it 
becomes me to put you, who are my Friends, in possession of it ; so that I 
am under no apprehension, if we succeed, lest I should not have enough to 
bestow on each of my Friends ; I only fear, lest I should not have Friends 
enow on whom to bestow it. But to each of you Greeks, besides what I have 
mention’d, I promise a Crown of Gold.” The Officers, hearing these things, 
espous’d his Cause with greater Alacrity, and made their Report to the rest. 
After this the Greek Generals, and some of the private Men came to him to 
know what they had to expect, if they were victorious j all whom he sent 
away big with hopes: and all who were admitted, advis’d him not to engage 
personally, but to stand in the Rear. And then it was that Clearchus put this 
Question to Cyrus : ” Are you of Opinion, O Cyrus ! that your Brother will 


hazard a Battle?” “Certainly,” answered Cyrus: ” If he is the Son of Darius 
and Parysatis, and my Brother. I shall never obtain all this without a 
stroke.” 


While the Soldiers were accomplishing themselves for the Action, the 
number of the Greeks was found to amount to ten thousand four hundred 
heavy-arm’d Men, and two thousand four hundred Targeteers ; and that of 
the Barbarians in the Service of Cyrus, to one hundred thousand Men, with 
about twenty Chariots armed with Scythes. The Enemy’s Army was said to 
amount to twelve hundred thousand Men, and two hundred Chariots armed 
with Scythes : they had besides six thousand Horse, under the Command of 
Artagerses. These were drawn up before the King. The King’s Army was 
commanded by four Generals, Commanders and Leaders, who had each the 
Command of three hundred thousand Men ; these were Abrocomas, 
Tissaphernes, Gobryas, and Arbaces. But of this Number nine hundred 
thousand only Avere present at the Battle, together with one hundred and 
fifty Chariots arm’d with Scythes : For Abrocomas coming out of 
Phcenicia, arrived five Days after the Action. This was the Account the 
Deserters gave to Cyrus before the Battle, which was afterwards confirm’d 
by the Prisoners. From 
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thence Cyrus, in one day’s March, made three Parasangs, all his Forces, 
both Greeks and Barbarians, marching in Order of Battle ; because lie 
expected the King would fight that day : for in the middle of their March 
there was a Trench cut five Fathom broad, and three deej). This Trench 
extended twelve Parasangs upwards, traversing the Plain as far as the Wall 
of Media. In this Plain are the Canals deriv’d from the River Tigris ; they 
are four in number, each one hundred Feet in breadth, and very deep, and 
barges laden with Corn sail in them : These Canals fall into the pjuphrates ; 
they are distant from one another one Parasang, and have Bridges over 
them. 


Close to the Euphrates, there was a narrow Pass, between the River and the 
Trench, about twenty Feet in breadth. This Trench the Great King, as soon 
as he heard Cyrus was marching against him, caus’d to be made by way of 
Fortification; through this Pass Cyrus and his Army march’d, and were now 
within the Trench. That day the King did not engage, but many Tracks 
appear’d both of Horses and Men that retreated. Here Cyrus, sending for 
Silanns, the Soothsayer of Arabracia, gave him three thousand Darics,’ 
because the eleventh Day before that, when he was offering Sacrifice, he 
told Cyrus that the King would not fight within ten Days : Upon which 
Cyrus said, ” If he does not fight within ten Days, he will not fight at all : 
And, if what you say proves true, I’ll give you ten Talents ; ” which Sum, 
the ten Days being expir’d, he then paid him. Since therefore the King had 
suifer’d the Army of Cyrus to march through this Pass unmolested, both 
Cyrus and the rest concluded that he had given over all Thoughts of fighting 
: so that the next Day Cyrus march’d with less Circumspection ; and the 
third day he rode on his Car, very few marching before him in their Ranks , 
great part of the Soldiers observ’d no Order, many of their Arms being 
carried in Waggons, and upon sumpter Horses. 


It was now about the time of Day, when the Market is usually crowded, the 
Army being near the place, where they propos’d to encamp, when Patagyas, 
a Persian, one of those whom Cyrus most confided in, was seen riding 
towards them full speed, his Horse all in a Sweat, and immediately called to 
every one he met, both in his own Language, and in Greek, that the King 
was at hand with a vast Army, marching in Order of Battle. Upon this there 
was great Confusion, the Greeks and all the rest expecting he would charge 
them, before they had put themselves in Order : and Cyrus leaping from his 
Car, put on his Corslet, then mounting his Horse, took his Javelins in his 
Hand, and order’d all the rest to arm, and every Man to take his Post : They 
quickly form’d themselves, Clearchus on the right Wing, close to the 
Euphrates, and next to him Proxenus, and after him the rest : Menon and his 
Alen were posted upon the left of the Greek Army. Of the Barbarians a 
thousand Paphlagonian Horse, with the Greek Targeteers, stood next to 
Clearchus on the right. Upon the left Ariaeus, Cyrus’ Lieutenant-General, 
was plac’d with the rest of the Barbarians. Cj’rus put himself in the Center 
with six hundred Horse : they had large Corslets, and Cuisses, and all of 
them Helmets, but Cyrus, who stood ready for the Charge, with his Head 


unarm’d ; they say it is also customary for the rest of the Persians to expose 
themselves in a day of Action in the same manner : All the Horses in Cyrus’ 
Army had both Frontlets and Breastplates, and the Horsemen Greek 
Swords. 


[‘ A daric, named after Darius, was a gold coin of about the weight of a 
sovereigr(, or five dollars. An Attic talent was valued at about AŁ200 or 
A81000.] 
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It was now the middle of the Day, and no Enemy was yet to be seen. In the 
Afternoon there appear’d a Dust like a white Cloud, which not long after 
spread itself like a Darkness over the Plain ; when they drew nearer, 
immediately the brazen Armour flash’d, and their Spears and Ranks 
appear’d : The Enemy had on their left a Body of Horse arm’d in white 
Corslets (these were said to be commanded by Tissaphernes), next came 
those -svith Persian Bucklers, and next to them heavy-arm’d Men with 
wooden Shields, reaching down to their Feet (these were said to be 
Egyptians) ; then other Horse and other Archers. All these marched 
according to their respective Countries, each Nation being drawn up ina 
solid oblong Square : And before them were disposed the Chariots arm’d 
with Scythes, at a considerable distance from one another. These Chariots 
had Scythes fix’d aslant at the Axle-Trees, with others under the Body of 
the Chariot, pointing downwards, that so they might cut asunder every thing 
they encounter’d. The Design of these Chariots was to break the Ranks of 
the Greeks. 


It now appear’d that Cyrus, when he had exhorted the Greeks to withstand 
the Shouts of the Barbarians, was mistaken ; for they did not come on with 
Shouts, but as silently and quietly as possible, and in an equal and slow 
March. Here Cyrus, riding along the Ranks with Pigres the Interpreter, and 
three or four others, called to Clearchus to bring his Men over-against the 
Center of the Enemy, because the King was there : And if we break that, 


says he, our Work is done. But Clearchus observing their Center, and 
understanding from Cyrus that the King was beyond the left Wing of the 
Greek Army (for the King was so much superior in number, that, when he 
stood in the Center of his own Army, he was beyond the left Wing of that of 
Cyrus) Clearchus, I say, would not however be prevail’d on to withdraw his 
right from the River, fearing to be surrounded on both sides : but answer’d 
Cyrus, He would take care that all should go well. 


Now the Barbarians came regularly on : and the Greek Army standing on 
the same Ground, the Ranks were form’d, as the Men came up. In the mean 
time Cyrus, riding at a small distance before the Ranks, survey’d both the 
Enemy’s Army and his own : Whom Xenophon, an Athenian, observing 
from the Greek Army, he rode up to him, and ask’d him, whether he had 
any thing to command ; Cyrus, stopping his Horse, order’d him to let them 
all know, that the Sacrifices and Victims promis’d success. While he was 
saying this, he heard a Noise running through the Ranks, and ask’d him 
Avhat Noise it was; Xenophon answer’d, that the Word was now giving for 
the second time ; Cyrus wonder’d who should give it, and ask’d him what 
the Word was ; the other replied, Jupiter the Preserver, and Victory : Which 
Cyrus hearing, said, I accept it, let That be the Word. After he had said this, 
he return’d to his Post. 


The two Armies being within three or four Stadia of each other, the Greeks 
sung the Psean, and advanced : As this Motion occasion’d a small 
Fluctuation in the Line of Battle, those who were left behind, hasten’d their 
march, and at once they gave a general Shout, as their Custom is when they 
invoke the God of War, and all ran on. Some say they struck their Shields 
with their Pikes to frighten the Enemy’s Horses. But the Barbarians, be-fore 
they came within the Reach of their Darts, turn’d their Horses and fled, and 
the Greeks pursued them as fast as they could, calling out to one another not 
to run, but to follow in their Ranks. Here some of the Chariots were borne 
through their own People without their Charioteers, others through a— the 
Greeks, some of whom seeing them coming, divided ; while others being 
amaz’d, like Spectators in the Hippodrome, were taken unawares ; but even 
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these were reported to have received no harm, neither was there any other 
Greek hurt in the Action, except one upon the left Wing, who was said to 
have been wounded by an Arrow. 


Cj’rus seeing the Greeks victorious on their side, and in pursuit of the 
Enemy, rejoic’d, and was already worshipp’d as King by those about him; 
however, he was not so far transported as to leave his Post, and join in the 
Pursuit ; but, keeping his six hundred Horse in a Body, he observ’d the 
King’s Motions ; well knowing that he was in the Center of the Persian 
Army : for in all Barbarian Armies, the Generals ever place themselves in 
the Center, looking upon that Post as the safest, on each side of which their 
Strength is equally divided, and, if they have occasion to give out any 
Orders, these are receiv’d in half the time by the Army. The King therefore 
being at that time in the Center of his own Battle, was, however, beyond the 
left Wing of Cyrus ; and, when he saw none oppos’d him in front, nor any 
Motion made to charge the Troops that were drawn up before him, he 
wheel’d to the left, in order to surround their Army. Upon this Cyrus, 
fearing he should get behind him, and cut off the Greeks, advanc’d against 
the King, and charging with his six hundred Horse, broke those who were 
drawn up before him, put the six thousand IMen to flight, and, as they say, 
killed with his own Hand Artagerses, their Commander. 


These being broken, the six hundred also belonging to Cyrus dispers’d 
themselves in the Pursuit, very few being left about him, and those almost 
all Persons who used to eat at his Table ; being accompanied with these, he 
discovered the King, and those about him, and, unable to contain himself, 
immediately cried out, I see the Man ; then ran furiously at him, and, 
striking him on the Breast, wounded him through his Corslet, as Ctesias the 
Physician says, who affirms that he cur’d the Wound. While he was giving 
the Blow, somebody threw a Javelin at liim with great force, and wounded 
him under the Eye : and now the King and Cyrus engag’d hand to hand, and 
those about them, in defence of each. In this Action Ctesias (who was with 
the King) informs us how many fell on his side ; on the other, Cyrus himself 
was killed, and eight the most considerable of his Friends lay dead upon 
him. When Artapates, who was in the greatest Trust with him of any of his 


scepter’d Ministers, saw Cyrus fall, they say, he leap’d from his Horse, and 
threw himself about him : some say, the King order’d Artapates to be slain 
upon the Body of Cyrus; others, that, drawing his Scimitar, he slew himself 
: for, he wore a golden Scimitar, a Chain, Bracelets, and other Ornaments, 
which are worn by the most considerable Persians ; and was held in great 
esteem by Cyrus, both for his Affection and Fidelity. 


When Cyrus was dead, his Head and right Hand were cut off upon the spot, 
and the King, with his Men, in the Pursuit, broke into his Camp ; while 
those with Ariteus, no longer made a stand, but fled through their own 
Camp to their former Post, which was said to be four Parasangs from the 
Field of Battle. The King, with his Forces, among many other things, took 
Cja’us’ Mistress, a Phoctean, who was said to be a Woman of great Sense 
and Beauty. The otlier, a Milesian, who was the younger of the two, was 
also taken by the King’s Troops, but escap’d naked to the Quarter of the 
Greeks, who were left to guard the Baggage. These, forming themselves, 
kill’d many of those who were plundering the Camp, and lost some of their 
own Men ; however, they did not fly, but sav’d the Milesian, with the |\Ien 
and Effects, and, in general, every thing else that was in their Quarter. By 
this time the King and the Greeks were at the distance of about thirty Stadia 
from one another, these pursuing the Enemy that were 
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opposite to them, as if they had gain’d a complete Victory ; and the King’s 
Trooijs plundering the Camp of the Greeks, as if they also had been every 
where victorious. But, when the Greeks were inforin’d, that the King, with 
his Men, was among their Baggage, and the King, on his side, heard from 
Tissaphernes, that the Greeks had put those before them to flight, and were 
gone forward in the Pursuit, he then rallied his Forces, and put them in 
order. On the other side, Clearchus consulted with Proxenus, who was 
nearest to him, whether they should send a Detachment, or should all march 
to relieve the Camp. 


In the mean time the King was observed to move forward again, and 
seera’d resolved to fall upon their Rear ; upon which the Greeks faced 
about, and put themselves in a posture to march that way, and receive him. 
However, tlie King did not advance that way ; But, as before, he pass’d 
beyond their left Wing, so now he led his Men back the same Way, taking 
along with him those who had deserted to the Greeks during the Action, and 
also Tissaphernes with his Forces: for Tissaphernes did not fly at the first 
Onset, but penetrated with his Horse, where the Greek Targeteers were 
posted, quite as far as the River : However, in breaking through, he killed 
none of their Men, but the Greeks, dividing, wounded his People both with 
their Swords and Darts. Episthenes of Amphipolis commanded the 
Targeteers, and shewed great conduct upon this occasion. 


Tissaphernes, therefore, sensible of his Disadvantage, departed, then; 
coming to the Camp of the Greeks, he found the King there, and reuniting 
their Forces, they advanc’d. When they came opposite to the left of the 
Greeks, these were afraid they should attack their Wing, and, by wheeling 
to the right and left, annoy them on both sides; to avoid which, they 
resolv’d to open that Wing, and cover the Rear with the River. While they 
were consulting upon this, the King marched by them, and drew up his 
Army opposite to theirs, in the same Order in which he first engag’d. When 
the Greeks saw them draw near in Order of Battle, they again sung the 
PiEan, and went on with much more Alacrity than before. However, the 
Barbarians did not stay to receive them, but fled sooner than the first time: 
and the Greeks pursued them to a Village. There they halted ; for there was 
an Imminence above the Village, upon which the King’s Forces fac’d about. 
He had no Foot with him, but the Hill was cover’d with Horse in such a 
manner, that it was not possible for the Greeks to see what was doing : 
However, they said they saw the royal Ensign there, which was a golden 
Eagle with its Wings extended, resting upon a Spear. 


When the Greeks advanc’d towards them, the Horse quitted the Hill, some 
running one way, and some another: However, the Hill was clear’d of them 
by degrees, and at last they all left it. Clearchus did not march up the Hill 
with his Men, but, halting at the Foot of it, sent Lycius the Syracusan, and 
another, with Orders to reconnoitre the place, and make their Rei/ort ; 
Lycius rode up the Hill, and, having view’d it, brought Word that the 


Enemy fled in all haste. While these things were doing, it grew near Sunset. 
Here the Greeks halted, and lying under their Arms, rested themselves. In 
the mean time they wonder’d that neither Cyrus appear’d any where, nor 
any one from him; for they did not know he was dead; but imagin’d, that he 
was either led away by the Pursuit, or had rode forward to possess himself 
of some Post. Hereupon they consulted among themselves, whether they 
should stay where they were, and send for their Baggage, or return to their 
Camp. At last they resolv’d to return : And arriv’d at their Tents about 
Supper-time; And this was the end of that 
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Day. There they found the greatest part of their Baggage plunder’d, with all 
the Provisions, and also the Carriages full of Flour and Wine, which Cyrus 
had prepar’d, in order to distribute them among the Greeks, if at any time 
his Army should labour under the want of Necessaries. It was said these 
Carriages amounted to four hundred : which were then all rifled by the 
King’s Troops, so that the greatest part of the Greeks had no Supper, neither 
had they eaten any Dinner ; for, before the Army could halt in order to dine, 
the King appear’d. And in this Manner they passed the Night.c 


Obeek Seals 


THE RETREAT 


When the battle of Cunaxa was over, the Greeks, whose camp meanwhile 
had been pillaged, rejected the Persian king’s demand for unconditional 
surrender, and, although their numbers bj^ this time were reduced to ten 
thousand, determined to fight their way through to Asia Minor, a task which 
involved marching through a hostile country for a distance which measured 
1850 miles by the route they had taken from Ephesus to Cunaxa. 


Xenophon, one of their leaders, has made this march of the Greeks, which 
is commonly known as the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, the subject of a 
separate Mork. It is one of the most famous militar} exploits of antiquity 
and sets the superiority of Greece in the most brilliant light, for the bold and 
successful enterprise of these ten thousand Greeks does not redound to their 
glory alone. It is the common possession of their age, their nation, and the 
culture which it had attained ; and marks in the most sti’iking fashion the 
contrast of the relative values of Persian and Greek civilisation and political 
institutions. A handful of Greeks bid splendid defiance to the sovereign of 
the enormous Persian empire, to the sheer bulk of his army, and to all tlae 
intrigues of his satraps. It was the victory of Greek subtlety and skill over 
the rigid and mechanical organisation of Persia, of Greek science over the 
intellectual poverty of the East, of Greek tactics over Persian confusion ; 
finally, of a genuine sense of honour and patriotic pride over craft, 
cowardice, and servility. 


The route which the Ten Thousand took was not the same by which they 
had marched to Cunaxa ; it lay through Mesopotamia, Media, Armenia, and 
along the southern shore of the Black Sea to Thrace. The valiant Greeks did 
not know their way through these countries ; they had neither maps nor any 
trustworthy guide ; they had to march through desert and wilderness, to 
cross mountains and ravines, to pass through barbarous tribes and whole 
provinces in arms ; nevertheless they succeeded in reaching the frontier of 
their own land with comparatively slight loss. 


Soon after they had begun their march, Artaxerxes concluded a treaty with 
them through the mediation of the satrap Tissaphernes, who had succeeded 
to the satrapy of Cyrus, in virtue of which they were to be allowed to 
proceed home undisturbed, escorted by the latter at the head of a Persian 
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Tissaphernes kept the Greeks waiting for more than twenty days before he 
returned from the king’s camp, and when at length he did return iiud set 
forth with them on their way through Media, he showed himself of so 
suspicious a temper and fostered such constant and increasing friction 
between the Greek troops and his own, that at last Clearchus, the Greek 
commander, begged for an interview with the satraji. This was granted, and 
Clearchus, confiding in the honour of the hostile leader, went to the Persian 
camp accompanied by all the twenty-four officers who composed his 
military council. As soon as they reached it they were treacherously taken 
prisoners and their guard cut down. They were presently carried off to the 
royal capital and there put to death together. 


The Persians hoped to throw the Greeks into confusion by this treacherous 
blow, and so vanquish them without much trouble ; but they were not a little 
amazed when (in striking contrast to the spirit and organisation of their own 
army) a new body of generals and new subordinate officers sprang 
immediately and, as it were, spontaneously into being from the ranks of the 
Greek privates and subalterns. For in the Greek army fresh appointments to 
all posts were made every year ; there was no regular promotion and no 
officer held permanent rank ; on the contrary, the man who one year 
occupied the position of an officer frequently served as a private soldier the 
next. By this means almost every private soldier was qualified to step into 
the place of an officer, and it was an easy matter to appoint fresh leaders to 
the large and small divisions of the army. Xenophon, who had hitherto 
accompanied the march, neither in the capacity of private nor officer, but 
merely as a friend and comrade of one of the generals, was the first after the 
treacherous act of Tissapherues to urge his countrymen not to yield to the 
Persian demand for submission, but to fight their way sword in hand 


through the enemy’s country. Only one of the colonels and captains who 
gathered about him demurred to his proposal. This aroused the suspicions 
of the rest, and, marking him more narrowly, they perceived by his pierced 
ears that he was by birth no Greek but a Persian. He was pi-omptly 
expelled, and Xenophon and four others were appointed to succeed the 
generals captured by the Persians. 


From that day forward Xenophon was the soul of the Greek army, which 
owed its ultimate deliverance to him and in whom it rightly reposed 
absolute confidence. He was prudent enough not to command in his own 
name, but in that of Chirisophus of Sparta, though the latter was wholly 
devoid of the capacity and knowledge requisite for leading his countrymen 
home through the heart of the Persian empire. Xenophon’s motive in this 
was, on the one hand, to avoid making himself obnoxious to the Spartans, 
who had become masters of Greece by the Peloponnesian War, and on the 
other, to keep his own people under stricter discipline through the terror of a 
Spartan leader. Directed by an admirable tactical skill, which was equal to 
every fresh demand of place or circumstance, the Greeks continued their 
march, perpetually pursued and harassed by the Persians, to the rugged and 
inhospitable mountain country about the Upper Tigris. Here they came in 
contact with the fierce and warlike tribe of the Carduchi, who, like the 
Kurds of to-day who may be their descendants, had never been conquered, 
and who rejected all overtures for permission to pass through their territory 
in peace. The Persians, not daring to venture farther, now gave up the 
pursuit of the Ten Thousand, and the latter marched into the rugged and 
precipitous country of the Carduchi, and in spite of the constant attacks of 
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itants succeeded by the superiority of their military discipline and 

ex ]iericnce in reaching the other side of the mountain range and the 
frontiers of Armenia in seven days. This march through the country of the 
Carduchi was the most arduous part of their journey and cost them more 
loss and suffering than all the attacks of the Persian army.A« We turn again 
to the vivid description in Xenophon’s own words as Englished Ly 
Spelman. 


XENOPHON S PICTtJRE OF THE HARDSHIPS 


In the country of the Taochians, their Provisions began to fail them : For the 
Taochians inhabited Fastnesses, into which they had convey’d all their 
Provisions. At last the army arriv’d at a strong Place, which had neither 
City nor Houses upon it, but where great Numbers of j\Ien and Women with 
their Cattle were assembled. This Place Chirisophus order’d to be attack’d 
the Moment he came before it, and, when the first Company suffer’d 
another went up, and then another ; for the Place being surrounded with 
Precipices, they could not attack it on all Sides at once. When Xenophon 
came up with the Rear-Guard, the Targeteers and heavy-arm’d Men, 
Chirisophus said to him, ” You come vei-y seasonably, for this Place must 
be taken, otherwise the Army will be starved.” 


Upon this they call’d a Council of War, and Xenophon demanding, what 
could hinder them from carrying the Place ; Chirisophus answer’d, ” there 
is no other Access to it but This, and, when any of our j\Ien attempt to gain 
it, they roll down Stones from the impending Rock, and those they light 
upon are treated as you see ” ; pointing at the same time to some of the 
Men, whose Legs and Ribs were broken. ” But,” says Xenophon, ” when 
they have consum’d all the Stones they have, what can hinder us then from 
going up ? For I can see nothing to oppose us, but a few Men, and of these 
not above two or three that are arm’d. The Space, you see, through wliieh 
we must pass expos’d to these Stones, is about one hundred and fifty Feet in 
Length, of which that of one hundred Feet is cover ‘d with large Pines, 
growing in Groups, against which, if our Men place themselves, what can 
they suffer, either from the Stones that are thrown, or rolled down by the 
Enemy ? The remaining Part of this Space is not above fifty Feet, wliich, 
when the Stones cease, we must dispatch with all possible Expedition.” ” 
But,” says Chirisophus, ” the Moment we offer to go to the Place that is 
cover’d with the Trees, they will shower down Stones upon us.” ” That,” 
replies Xenophon, ” is the very Thing we want, for by this Means they will 
be consum’d the sooner. However,” continues he, “let us, if we can, 
advance to that Place, from whence we may have but a little Way to run, 
and from whence we may also, if we see convenient, retreat with Ease.” 


Upon this, Chirisophus and Xenophon, with Callimachus of Parrhasia, one 
of the Captains, advanced (for the last had the command that Day of the 
Captains in the Rear), all the rest of the Officers standing out of Danger. 
Then about seventy of the Men advanc’d under the Trees, not in a Body, but 
one by one, each sheltering himself as well as he could : While Agasias the 
Stymphalian and Aristonymus of Methydria, who were also Captains 
belonging to the Rear, with some others, stood behind, without the Trees, 
for it was not safe for more than one Company to be there. Upon this 
Occasion Callimachus made Use of the following Stratagem. He advanc’d 
two or three Paces from the Tree under which he stood ; but, as soon as the 
Stones began to fly, he quickly retir’d, and, upon every Excursion, more 
than 
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ten Cart-Loads of Stones were consum’d. When Agasias saw what 
Callimachus was doing, and that the Eyes of the whole Army were upon 
him, fearing lest he should be the first Man who enter’d the Place, he, 
without giving any Notice to Aristonymus, who stood next to him, or to 
Eurylochus, of Lusia, both of whom were his friends, or to any other 
Person, advauc’d alone, with a Design to get before the rest. When 
Callimachus saw him passing by, he laid hold of the Border of his Shield. In 
the mean Time Aristonymus, and, after him, Eurylochus ran by them both : 
For all these were Rivals in Glory, and in constant Emulation of each other. 
And, by contending thus, they took the Place : For, the Moment one of them 
had gain’d the Ascent, there were no more Stones thrown from above. 


And here followed a dreadful Spectacle indeed ; for the Women first threw 
their Children down the Precipice, and then themselves. Then Men did the 
same. And here Aueas the Stymphalian, a Captain, seeing one of the 
Barbarians, who was richly dress’d, running with a Design to throw himself 
down, caught hold of him, and the other drawing him after, they both fell 
down the Precipice together, and were dashed to Pieces. Thus we made very 
few Prisoners, but took a considerable Quantity of Oxen, Asses, and Sheep. 


From thence the Greeks advanc’d, through the Country of the Chalyb-ians, 
and, in seven Marches, made fifty Parasangs. These being the most valiant 
People they met with in all their March, they came to a close engagement 
with the Greeks. They had linen Corslets that reach’d below their Navel, 
and, instead of Tassels, thick Cords twisted. They had also Greaves and 
Helmets, and at their Girdle a short Faulchion, like those of the 
Lacedaemonians, with which they cut the Throats of those thc}/ 
overpower’ d, and afterwards, cutting off their Heads, carried them away in 
Triumph. It was their Custom to sing and dance, whenever they thought the 
Enemy saw them. They had Pikes fifteen Cubits in length, with only one 
Point. They staid in their Cities till the Greeks march’d past them, and then 
followed harassing them perpetually. After that they retir’d to their strong 
Holds, into which they had conveyed their Provisions : So that the Greeks 
could supply themselves with nothing out of their Country, but liv’d upon 
the Cattle they had taken from the Taochians. 


They now came to the River Harj/asus, which was four hundred Feet broad. 
And from thence advanc’d through the Country of the Scytliinians, and, in 
four Days’ March, made twenty Parasangs, passing through a Plain into 
some Villages ; in which they staid three Days, and made their Provisions. 
From this Place they made, in four Days’ March, twenty Parasangs, to a 
large and rich City well inhabited : It was called Gymnias. The Governour 
of this Country sent a Person to the Greeks, to conduct them through the 
Territories of his Enemies. This Guide, coming to the Army, said he would 
undertake, in five Days, to carry them to a Place, from whence they should 
see the Sea. If not, he consented to be put to death. And, when he had 
conducted them into the Territories belonging to his Enemies, he desired 
them to lay waste the Country with Fire and Sword. By which it was 
evident that he came with this View, and not from any Goodwill he bore to 
the Greeks. The fifth Day they arriv’d at the holy Mountain called Theches. 
As soon as the Men, who were in the Vanguard, ascended the Mountain, 
and saw the Sea, they gave a great Shout, which, when Xenophon and those 
in the Rear, heard, they concluded that some other Enemies a— attack’d 
them in Front, for the People belonging to the Country they had burn’d, 
foUow’d their Rear, some of whom those who had Charge of it, had 
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killed, and taken others Prisoners in an Ambuscade. They had also taken 
twenty Bucklers made of raw Ox-hides with the hair on. 


The Noise still increasing as they came nearer, and the Men, as fast as they 
came up, running to those who still continued Shouting, their Cries swelled 
with their Numbers, so that Xenophon, thinking something more than 
ordinary had happen’d, mounted on Horseback, and, taking with him 
Lj’cius and his Horse, rode up to their Assistance : And presently they 
heard the Soldiers calling out ” The Sea ! The Sea ! ” and cheering one 
another. At this they all set a running, the Rear-guard as well as the rest, and 
the Beasts of Burden, and Horses were driven forward. When they were all 
come up to the Top of the Mountain, they embraced one another, and also 
their Generals and Captains with Tears in their Eyes. And Immediately the 
Men, by whose Order it is not known, bringing together a great many 
Stones, made a large Mount, upon which they plac’d a great Quantity of 
Shields made of raw Ox-hides, Staves, and Bucklers taken from the Enemy. 
The Guide himself cut the Bucklers in Pieces, and exhorted the rest to do 
the same. After this the Greeks sent back their Guide, giving him Presents 
out of the publick Stock, these were a Horse, a silver Cup, a Persian Dress, 
and ten Darics. But, above all Things the Guide desir’d the Soldiers to give 
him some of their Rings, many of which they gave him. Having therefore 
shewn them a Village, where they were to Quarter, and the Road that led to 
the Macronians, when the Evening came on, he departed, setting out on his 
Return that Night. A« 


END OF THE MARCH 


At length, four months after the battle of Cunaxa, they entered Trapezus, 
the first Greek city they came to, and celebrated their safe an-ival among 
their kindred with sacrifices and games. From this point they continued 
their retreat, some by sea and some by land. But when the air of Greece 
breathed upon them once more and the fear of the barbarians was overpast, 
discord and greed crept in amongst them, and they j)roved such 
troublesome guests that even the inhabitants of the Greek colonies along the 
southern shore of the Black Sea tried to get rid of them as speedily as 
possible. Mak-ing many raids in search of booty and suffering no small loss 
on the way, they came through Bithynia to Byzantium, and thence 
proceeded to the interior of Thrace, where Seuthes, who then ruled the 
country, engaged the rude and bellicose adventurers into whom the remnant 
of the Ten Thousand had degenerated. For some months they assisted him 
to extend his sovereignty over various Thracian tribes. Finally they were 
enlisted by the Spartans, who were then at war with the Persian empire, and 
so went back to Asia. 


The remnant of the whole force amounted to six thousand men, the distance 
they had traversed from the battle-field of Cunaxa to about the middle of 
the south coast of the Black Sea to not less than two thousand miles. This 
they had done in eight months. But the whole march, from Ephesus to 
Cunaxa and thence to this region on the Black Sea, occupied fifteen months 
(from February, 401, to the beginning of June, 400 B.C.), and the march 
from the latter place to the spot where they joined the Spartan army in Asia 
Minor (March, 399 B.C.) took nine months. 


Xenophon, who had rendered the most conspicuous service on this 


memorable march, returned to Greece after he had led the remnant of the 
Ten Thousand to the Spartan army in Asia Minor. Some years later he took 
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part in the expedition against the Persians conducted by his friend tlie 
Spartan king, Agesilaus, and after the return of the latter fought at the battle 
of Coronea. While he was in Asia with Agesilaus he was banished from his 
native city by a vote of the people, because he had taken part in a war 
against the Persian king, who was at that time an ally of Athens, and 
because his aristocratic opinions and his preference for the political system 
of Sparta had earned him the hatred of the demagogues and the jealousy of 
the populace. After the battle of Coronea he accompanied Agesilaus to 
Sparta and remained there for a while, and then settled on a country estate 
in the neighbourhood of Olympia, which he had either received as a gift 
from the Spartans or bought with the great wealth he had amassed in Asia. 
Here and in Corinth he wrote some part of his works. The sentence of 
banishment from Athens was soon repealed, but it does not seem probable 
that he ever returned to his native city, though at a later time he induced his 
son Gryllus to take part in one of the military expeditions of the Athenians. 
Gryllus fell at the battle of Mantinea, and the story goes that the news of his 
death was brought to his aged father as he was standing b} an altar, 
sacrificing to the gods. Xenophon was crowned with a garland, in 
accordance with the Greek custom of wearing wreaths upon festal 
occasions. He immediately took it from his head, but received the news of 
his son’s death with the ut-most composure, saying that he knew he had 
only begotten a mortal. When he was told that Gryllus had fought with 
great valour, he put the garland on again, finished his sacrifice, and added to 
it a prayer in which he gave thanks to the gods for his son’s worthiness. 
Xenophon died at Corinth in (355 B.C.) the ninetieth year of his age.A« 


THE MEANING OF XENOPHON S FEAT 


The world has never ceased to thrill with a sympathetic memory of that glad 
cry of Xenophon’s Ten Thousand, ” Thalatta ! Thalatta ! ” (The sea ! The 
sea !) It has a kinship with the feelings of the foot-sore and heart-sore 
children of Israel reaching the edge of the Promised Land. It stands out 
from above the usual crises of history as a temple dome above a town. It 
takes its place among such peaks of emotion as the view that Attila took of 
Rome, and the crusaders of the minarets of Jerusalem, the cry of ” Land ho 


! ” on the ships of Columbus. It finds a strangely modern parallel in the first 
ocean-glimpse of the American soldiers in Sherman’s march to the sea. 


Like all these picturesque incidents, it meant more than a merely dramatic 
moment to the history of mankind. It was a prelude in Gi-eek history to the 
triumph of Alexander. It showed to the Greeks that their ambitions need not 
be confined to the small parishes they had dwelt in. It revealed the fact that 
the great realm of the Persian monarch, whom the Greeks always referred to 
as ” The King,” was like Dead Sea fruit : brilliant in its shell, and hollow 
corruption at core. The only impetus the Greeks had felt towards a 
Panhellenic spirit had been inspired by the imminence of the Pei’sian 
danger. They had with small bands of patriots dispersed the droves of 
oriental subjects brought against them, and yet they could not have dreamed 
that their success in an offensive war would be equal to the glory of the 
defensive struggle. 


But here was a lessening body of ten thousand Greeks, bound together “by 
no common sentiment except a desire for money a€” which they did not 
get. And this comparative handful of mercenaries had ransacked the very 
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innermost recesses of the Persian empire, and liad never found jin army 
great enough or brave enough to withstand it in open assault. Tlie eon-quest 
of such an emj/ire seemed to be within the grasp of an}- Greek commander. 
The first to attem/it it was a second-rate Spartan king, Agesihius, who 
failed. And the Persian empire resisted attack for five generations more, till 
the new blood of Macedonia and the unlimited ambitions of Alexander 
made the attempt. Until he came, the blows of the others were only so much 
callisthenics. When he came he was not loath to acknowledge, on the eve of 
the battle of Issus, the inspiration he owed to the feat of the Ten Thousand. 


Meanwhile, without reference to its remote bearings, the anabasis and 
catabasis of Xenophon’s army stand forth glorious in themselves. He 


himself sums up the achievement baldly at the conclusion of his work. 


” The governors of The King’s country, as much of it as we went through, 
were these : of Lydia, Artemas ; of Phrygia, Artacamas ; of Lycaonia and 
Cappadocia, Mithridates ; of Cilicia, Syennesis ; of Phrenicia and Arabia, 
Dernes ; of Syria and Assyria, Belesys ; of Babylon, Rhoparas ; of Media, 
Arbaces ; of the Phasiani and Hesperitie, Tiribazus ; the Carduchi, the 
Chalybes, the Chaldeans, the Macrones, the Colchians, the Mosynoeci, the 
Coetse, and the Tibareni, were independent nations ; of Paphlagonia, 
Corylas ; of the Bithynians, Pharnabazus; and of the Thracians in Europe, 
Seuthes. 


” The computation of the whole journey, the anabasis and catabasis, was 
215 days’ march, 1155 parasaugs, 34,650 stadia. The length of time 
occupied in the anabasis and catabasis was one year and three months.” 


Reckoning the parasang at three and two-fifths miles, the total distance 
covered would therefore be 3927 miles in the course of fifteen months. The 
manuscripts do not all agree with regard to the numbers, but the total march 
may be accepted as nearly four thousand miles, through a country bristling 
with hostilit}’ and treacheiy, a country unmapjjed and unknown to the 
Greeks. This exploit of what might well be termed a pack of desperadoes 
looms high in history, both as an absolute feat of bravado and as a finger- 
post for Grecian ambition.a 
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CHAPTER XLI. THE SPARTAN SUPREMACY 


There is an inevitable bias in the minds of most people towards the brilliant 
and i-efined ideals of Athens as ojiposed to the obstinate and barren creed 
of the Spartans. We have heard, therefore, more of the Athenian side than of 
the Spartan in their wars together. As we approach a period of Spartan 
glory, it is well to make a quick review and summary of her ideals and 
achievements down to this period, when, as the Spartojjhile Milller notes, 
Sparta won her advancement by discarding her venerable creeds. What 
follows must be read with the knowledge that it is from the pen of a Spartan 
partisan, a 


Sparta, by the conquest of Messenia and Tegea, had obtained the first rank 
in the Peloponnese, which character she confirmed by the expulsion of the 
tyrants, and the overthrow of Argos. From about the year 580 B.C. she 
acted as the recognised commander, not only of the Peloi/onnese, but of the 
whole Greek name. The confederacy itself, however, was formed by the 
inhabitants of that peninsula alone, on fixed and regular laws ; whereas the 
other Greeks only annexed themselves to it temporarily. The order of 
precedence observed by the members of this league may be taken from the 
inscription on the footstool of the statue of Jupiter, which was dedicated at 
Olympia after the Persian War, the lonians, who were only allied for a time, 
being omitted. It is as follows : LacediBmon, Corinth, Sicyon, “gina, Meg- 
ara, Epidaurus, Tegea, Orchomenos, Phlius, Troezeu, Hermione, Tir3’ns, 
Mycenpe, Lejireum, and Elis ; which state was contented with the last 
place, on account of the small share which it had taken in the war. 


The defenders of the isthmus are enumerated as follows : Lacedsemonians, 
Arcadians, Eleans, Corinthians, Sicyonians, Epidaurians, Phliasians, 
Troezen-ians, and Hermionians, nearly agreeing with the other list, only 
that the Arcadians, having been present with their whole force, and also the 


Eleans, occupy an earlier place ; and the Megarians and “ginetans are 
omitted, as having had no share in the defence. This regular order of 
precedence is alone a proof of a firm union. The Tegeatse, since they had 
joined the side of Lacedsemon, enjoyed several privileges, and especially 
the place of honour at the left wing of the allied army. Argos remained 
excluded from the nations of the Peloponnesus, as it never would submit to 
the command of Sparta; the Achisans, indifferent to external affairs, only 
joined themselves momentarily to the alliance : but the Mantineans, though 
latterly they followed the policy of Argos, were long attached to the 
Peloponnesian league ; for at the end of the Persian War they sent an army, 
which arrived too late for tlie battle of Platroa : having before, together with 
the other Arcadians, helped to defend the isthmus ; they had also been 
engaged in the first days 
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of the action at ThermopyLe, and they were at this time still the faithful 
allies of the LacecUemonians. Tlieir subsequent defection from Sparta may 
be attributed partly to their endeavours to obtain the dominion of Parrhasia, 
which was j/rotected by Lacediemon, to their hostility with Tegea, which 
remained true to Sparta after the great war with Arcadia, which began about 
470 B.C., and to the strengthening of their city, and the establishment of a 
democratic government, through the influence of Argos. 


The suiDremacy of Sparta was exercised in the expeditions of the whole 
confederacy, and in transactions of the same nature. In the first, the Spartan 
king â€” after it had been thought proper never to send out two together a€” 
was commander-in-chief, in whose powers there were many remains of the 
authority of the ancient Homeric princes. Occasionally, however, Sparta 
was compelled to give up her privilege to other commanders, especially at 


sea, as, for instance, the fleet at Salamis to Eurybiades. When any 
expedition was contemplated, the Spartans sent round to the confederate 
States, to desire them to have men and stores in readiness. The highest 
amount which each state could be called on to supply was fixed once for all, 
and it was only on each particular occasion to be determined what part of 
that was required. In like manner the supplies in money and stores were 
regularly appointed ; so that an army, with all its equipment, could be 
collected by a simple summons. But agricultural labour, festivals, and the 
natural slowness of the Doric race, often very much retarded the assembling 
of this army. The contributions, chiefly perhaps voluntary, both of states and 
individuals, were registered on stone : and there is still extant an inscription, 
found at Tegea, in which the war-supplies of the Ephesians, Melians, etc., in 
money and in corn, are recorded. Eut the Lacedjemonians never exacted 
from the Peloponnesian confederacj’ a regular annual contribution, 
independent of circumstances ; which would have been, in fact, a tribute : a 
measure of this kind being once proposed to King Archidamus, he answers, 
” that war did not consume according to rule.” 


Pericles, however, properly considers it as a disadvantage to the 
Peloponnesians that they had no paid troops, and that they had amassed no 
treasure. The object of an expedition was publicly declared : occasionally, 
however, when secrecy was required, it was known neither to the states nor 
to their army. The single allied states, if necessity demanded it, could also 
immediately summon the army of the others ; but it is not clear to what 
extent this call was binding upon them. The Spartan military constitution, 
which we will explain hereafter, extended to the whole allied army ; but it 
was doubtless variously combined with the tactics of the several nations. To 
the council of war, which, moreover, only debated, and did not decide, the 
Spartan king summoned the leaders of the several states, together with other 
commanders, and generally the most distinguished persons in the army. 


According to the constitution of the Peloponnesian league, every common 
action, such as a declai-ation of war, or the conclusion of a peace or treaty, 
was agreed on at a congress of the confederates. But, as there was no 
regular assembly of this kind, the several states sent envoys (AayyeXoi), 
like the deputies (-n-po/ovXoi), of the lonians, who generally remained 
together only for a short time. All the members had legally equal votes 


(tVo’i/rT/Aot) ; and the majority sometimes decided against a strong 
opposition ; Sparta was often outvoted, Corinth being at all times willing to 
raise an opposition. We have, however, little information respecting the 
exact state of the confederacy ; it is probable, from the aristocratic feelings 
of the Peloponnesians, 
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that, upon the whole, authority had more weight than numbers ; and for 
great undertakings, such as the Peloponnesian War, the assent of the chief 
state was necessary, in addition to the agreement of the other confederates. 
When the congress was summoned to Sparta, the envoys often treated with 
a public assembly of the Spartans. 


But upon the internal affairs, laws, and institutions of the allied states, the 
confederacy had legally no influence. It was a fundamental law that every 
state .should, according to its ancient customs, be independent and supreme 
; and it is much to the credit of Sparta, that, so long as the league was in 
existence, she never, not even when a favourable opportunity offered, 
deprived any Pelopoiniesian state of this independence. Nor were disputes 
between individual states brought before the congress of the allies, which, 
on account of the preponderance of Sparta, would have endangered their 
liberty ; but they were commonly either referred to the Delphian oracle, or 
to arbitrators chosen by both states. For disputes between citizens of 
different states there was an entirely free and equal intercourse of justice. 
The jurisdiction of the states was also absolutely exempt from foreign 
interference. These are the chief features of the constitution of the 
PelojDon-nesian confederacy ; the only one which in the flourishing times 
of Greece combined extensive powers with justice, and a respect for the 
independence of its weaker members. 


Sparta had not become the head of this league by agreement, and still less 
by usurpation ; but by tacit acknowledgment she was the leader, not only of 
this, but of the whole of Greece ; and she acted as such in all foreign 


relations from about the year 580 B.C. Her alliance was courted by Croesus 
: and the lonians, when pressed by Cyrus, had recourse to the Spartans, 
who, with an amusing ignorance of the state of affairs beyond the sea, 
thought to terrify the king of Persia by the threat of hostilities. It is a remai- 
kable fact, that there were at that time Scythian envoys in Sj/arta, with 
whom a great plan of operations against Persia is said to have been 
concerted. In the year 520 B.C. the Platajans put themselves under the 
protection of Cleomenes, who referred them to Athens ; a herald from 
Sparta drove the Alcmseonidse from their city : afterwards Aristagoras 
sought from the protector of Greece aid against the national enemy : and 
when the ^ginetans gave the Persians earth and water, the Athenians 
accused them of treachery before the Spartans: and lastly, during the Persian 
War, Greece found in the high character of that state the only means of 
effecting the union so necessary for her safety and success. 


In this war a new confederacy was formed, which was extended beyond the 
Peloponnese ; the community of danger and of victory having, besides a 
momentary combination, also produced a union destined for some duration. 
It was the assembly of tins league a€” a fixed congress at Corinth during, 
and at Sparta after, the war â€” that settled the internal differences of 
Greece, that invited Argos, Corcyra, and Gelo to join the league, and 
afterwards called upon Themistocles to answer for his proceedings. So 
much it did for the present emergency. But at the same time Pausanias, the 
regent of Sparta, after the great victory of Platasa, prevailed upon the allies 
to conclude a further treaty. Under the auspices of the gods of the 
confederacy, particularly of the Eleutherian (or Grecian) Jupiter, they 
pledged themselves mutually to maintain the independence of all states, and 
to many other conditions, of which the memory has been lost. To the 
Platajans in particular security from danger was promised. The lonians also, 
after the battle of Mycale, were received into this confederacy. 
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The splendid victories over the Persians had for some time taken Sparta, 
which was fitted for a quiet and passive existence, out of lier natural sphere 
; and her king, Pausanias, had wished to betray his country for the glitter of 
an Asiatic prince. But this state soon perceived her true interest, and sent no 
more commanders to Asia, ” that her generals might not be made worse ” : 
she likewise wished to avoid any further war with the Persians, thinking 
that Athens was better fitted to carry it on than herself. If the speech were 
now extant in which Hetoemaridas the Heraclid proved to the councillors 
that it was not expedient for Sparta to aim at the mastery of the sea, we 
should doubtless possess a profound view, on the Spartan side, of those 
things which we are now accustomed to look on with Athenian eyes. Nor is 
it true that the supremacy over the Greeks was in fact transferred at all from 
Sparta to Athens, if we consider the matter as Sparta considered it, however 
great the influence of this change may have been on the power of Athens. 
But Sparta continued to hold its pre-eminence in the Peloponnese, and most 
of the nations of the mother-country joined themselves to her : while none 
but the Greeks of Asia Minor and the islands, who had previously been 
subjects of Persia, and were then only partially liberated, perhaps 
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too much despised by Sparta, put themselves under the command of 
Athens. But the complete liberation of Asia Minor from the Persian yoke, 
which has been considered one of the chief exploits of Athens, was in fact 
never effected. The Athenian empire did not prevent the vassals and 
subjects of the king of Persia from ruling over the Greeks of Asia INIinor, 
even down to the very coast. We need not go any further to prove the entire 
falsehood of the account commonly given by the panegyrical rhetoricians of 
Athens. 


The Peloponnese took the less concern in these proceedings, as internal 
differences had arisen from some unknown cause, which led to an open war 
between Sparta and Arcadia. We only know that, between the battle of 
Platiea (in which Tegea, as also later still, showed great fidelity towards 


Sparta) and the war with the Helots (i.e. between 479 and 465 B.C.), the 
Lacedicmonians fought two great battles, the one against the Tegeatic and 
Argives at Tegea, the other against all the Arcadians, with the exception of 
the Mantineans, at Dipaja (ev Aiiraievciv’), in the Msenalian territory. 
Tisamenus, an Elean, of the family of the lamidae, was in both battles in the 
Spartan army ; and in both Sjaarta was victorious. 


This war had not been brought to a termination, when, in the year 465 B.C., 
a tremendous earthquake destroyed Sparta, and a sudden ruin threatened to 
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overwhelm the chief state of Greece. For, in the hope of utterly annihilating 
their rulers, many helots revolted, and the war was called the Tliird 
Messenian War. Upon tliis the Lacedsemonians, foreseeing a tedious siege, 
called in the aid of tlieir allies ; and this call was answered among others hy 
the Athenians ; the Spartans, however, dismissed them, as we have seen, 
before the fortress was taken. 


Immediately after the dismission of the Athenians from Ithome, the injured 
people of Athens annulled the alliance with Sparta, which had subsisted 
since the Persian War. Then followed the war with the maritime towns of 
Argolis, in which Athens, after many reverses, at length succeeded in 
destroying the fleet of gina, and subjugating that island (457 B.C.). The 
inactivity of Sparta during these astonishing successes of her enemy (for 
when she concluded the armistice with Athens she must have partly 
foreseen its consequences) seems to prove that she was entirely occupied 
Avith the final capture of Ithome, and the settlement of lier interests in 
Arcadia. 


The five years’ truce in 451 B.C. was only an armistice between Athens and 
the Peloponnesian confederacy, which left Boeotia to shake off the 
Athenian yoke by her own exertions. At the end of these five years Megara 
revolted from the Athenians, and in consequence an invasion of Attica by 


the Peloponnesians took place, which, though it did not produce any 
immediate result, was soon followed by the Thirty Years’ Truce, in wliich 
Athens ceded her conquests in Megaris and the Peloponnese, and on the 
mainland returned within her ancient boundaries. 


If now we consider tlie events which have been briefly traced it will be 
perceived, that the principle on which the Lacedtcraonians constantly acted 
was one of self-defence, of restoring what had been lost, or preserving what 
was threatened with danger ; whereas the Athenians were always aiming at 
attack or conquest, or the change of existing institutions. While the Spartans 
during this period, even after the greatest victories, did not conquer a foot of 
land, subjugate one independent state, or destroy one existing institution; 
the Athenians, for a longer or for a shorter time, reduced large tracts of 
country under their dominion, extended their alliance (as it was called) on 
all sides, and respected no connection when it came in conflict with their 
plans of empire. 


But the astonishing energy of the Athenians, which from one point kept the 
whole of Greece in constant vibration, almost paralj’sed Sparta ; the natural 
slowness of that state became more and more apparent : which having been, 
as it were, violently transplanted into a strange region, only began by 
degrees to comprehend the policy of Athens. It is manifest that tlie maxims 
of the Athenian policy were directly at variance with the general feeling of 
justice entertained by the Greeks, and especially to tlie respect for affinity 
of blood ; and tliis fundamental difference was the true cause of the 
Peloponnesian War. In tlie first place then, Dorians were opposed to 
lonians; and hence in the well-known oracle it was called the Doric War. It 
was a union of the free Greeks against the evil ambition of one state ; of 
land forces against sea forces : the fleet of the Peloponnesians was at the 
beginning of the war very inconsiderable. Hence it was some time before 
the belligerent parties even so much as encountered one another; the land 
was the means of communication for one party, the sea for the otlier : hence 
. the states friendly to Athens were immediately compelled to build Long 
Walls for the purpose of connecting the chief city with the sea, and isolating 
it from the land. Large bodies of men practised in war fought against 
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wealth : the Peloponnesians earried on the war with natives ; whereas 
Athens manned her fleet a€” the basis of her power a€” chiefly with foreign 
seamen ; so that the Corinthians said justly that the power of Athens was 
rather purchased than native. It was the main principle of Pericles’ policy, 
and it is also adopted by Thucydides in the famous introduction to his 
History, tliat it is not the country and people, but moveable and jiersonal 
property in the proper sense of the word, wliich make states great and 
powerful. The war meant the maintenance of ancient custom as opposed to 
tiie desire for novelty : the former was the chief feature of the Doric, the 
latter of the Ionic race. The Dorians wished to preserve their ancient dignity 
and power, 
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as well as their customs and religious feelings : the lonians were commonly 
in pursuit of something new. It was a union of nations and tribes against one 
arbitrarily formed : aristocracy was pitted against democracy : this 
difference was manifested in the first half of the war by Athens changing, 


while Sparta only restored governments ; for in this instance also the power 
of Sparta was in strictness only employed in upholding ancient establish- 
ments, as an aristocracy may indeed be overthrown, but cannot be formed 
in a moment. 


These obvious points of difference are sufficient to substantiate the result 
which we wish to arrive at. The “honesty and openness” of the Doric 
character, the noble simplicity of the ancient times of Greece, soon 
disappeared in this tumultuous age. Sparta therefore and the Peloponnesians 
emerge from the contest, altered, and as it were reversed ; and even |)efore 
its termination appear in a character of which they had before probably 
contained only the first seeds. 


But in the second half of the war, when the Spartans gave up their great 
armaments by land, and began to equip fleets with hired seamen ; when 
they had learnt to consider money as the chief instrument of warfare, and 
begged it at the court of Persia ; when they sought less to protect the states 
joined to them by affinity and alliance, than to dissolve the Athenian 
confederacy ; when they began to secure conquered states by harmosts of 
their own, and by oligarchs forced upon the people, and found that the 
secret management of the political clubs was more to their interest than 
open negotiation with 
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the government ; we see developed on the one hand an energy and address, 
which was first manifested in tlie enterprises of the great Brasidas, and on 
the other a worklly policy, as was shown in Gylippus, and afterwards more 
strongly in Lysander ; when the descendants of Hercules found it advisable 
to exchange tlie lion’s for the fox’s skin. And since the enterprises 
conducted in the spirit of earlier times either wholly failed or else remained 
fruitless, this new system, though the state had inwardly declined, brought 
with it, by the mockery of fate, external fame and victory. ^ 


Whatever nobility of creed the Sparta-loving Miiller has, as above, claimed 
for Sparta up to this time, it is certain that the sudden accession of vast and 
unforeseen power changed her to a mood in which, as Bury says, “she cyni- 
cally set aside her high moral professions and yielded to a lust for 
oppression.” Grote was no lover of Sparta and yet he substantiates well his 
accusations against her. A« 


GROTE S COMPAKISON OF SPARTAN AND ATHENIAN RULE 


The Spartan empire began with the decisive victory of \gospotami in the 
Hellespont (September or October 405 B.C.). The whole power of Athens 
was thus annihilated, and nothing remained for the Lacedtemonians to 
master except the city itself and PiroBus; a consummation certain to 
happen, and actually brought to pass in April 404 B.C., when Lysander 
entered Athens in triumph, dismantled Pirteus, and demolished a large 
portion of the Long Walls. With the exceiation of Athens herself a€” whose 
citizens deferred the moment of subjection by an heroic, tiiough unavailing, 
struggle against the horrors of famine a€” and of Samos, no other Grecian 
city offered any resistance to Lysander after the battle of ilAgospotami ; 
which in fact not only took away from Athens her whole naval force, but 
transferred it all over to him, and rendered him admii-al of a larger Grecian 
fleet than had ever been seen together since the battle of Salamis. 


The allies, especially Thebes and Corinth, not only relented in their hatred 
and fear of Athens, now that she had lost her power a€” but even 
sympathised with her suffering exiles, and became disgusted with the self- 
willed encroachments of Sparta ; while the Spartan king Pausanias, together 
with some of the ef)hors, were also jealous of the arbitrary and oppressive 
conduct of Lysander. 


We have learned from dark, but well-attested details, to appreciate the 
auspices under which that period of history called the Lacedremonian em- 
pire was inaugurated. Such phenomena were by no means confined within 
the walls of Athens. On the contrary, the Year of Anarchy (using that term 
in the sense in which it was employed by the Athenians) arising out of the 
same combination of causes and agents, was common to a very lai’ ge 


proportion of the cities throughout Greece. The Lacedicmonian admiral 
Lysander, during his first year of naval command, had organised in most of 
the allied cities factious combinations of some of tlie principal citizens, 
corresponding with himself personally. By their efforts in their respective 
cities he was enabled to prosecute the war vigorously, and he repaid them, 
partly by seconding as much as he could their injustices in their respective 
cities, partly by promising to strengthen their hands still further as soon as 
victory should be made sure. 


In the greater number of cities, he established an oligarchy of ten citizens, 
or a decarchy, composed of his own partisans ; while he at the same 
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time planted in each a Lacedtemonian harmost or governor, with a garrison, 
to uphold the new oligarchy. The decarchy of ten Lysandriau j)artisans, with 
the Lacedtemonian harmost to sustain them, became the general scheme of 
Hellenic government throughout the Jigean, from Eubrea to the Thracian 
coast towns, and from Miletus to B} zantium. Lysander sailed round in 
person with his victorious fleet to Byzantium and Chalcedon, to the cities of 
Lesbos, to Thasos, and other places â€” while he sent Eteonicus to Thrace 
for the purpose of thus recasting the governments everywhere. Not merely 
those cities which had hitherto been on the Athenian side, but also those 
which had acted as allies of Sparta, were subjected to the same intestine 
revolution and the same foreign constraint. Everywhere the new Lysandriau 
decarchy superseded the previous governments, whether oligarchical or 
democratical. 


Li what spirit these new decarchies would govern, consisting as they did of 
picked oligarchical partisans distinguished for audacity and ambition a€” 
who, to all the unscrupulous lust of power which characterised Lysander 
himself, added a thirst for personal gain, from which he was exempt, and 
were now about to reimburse themselves for services already rendered to 
him â€” the general analogy of Grecian history would sufficiently teach us, 


though we are without special details. But in reference to this point, we 
have not merely general analogy to guide us ; we have further the parallel 
case of the Thirty at Athens, the particulars of whose rule are well known 
and have already been alluded to. 


Isocrates, who speaks with indignant horror of these decarchies, while he 
denounces those features which they had in common with the triacontarchy 
at Athens â€” extrajudicial murders, spoliations, and banishments â€” 
notices one enormity besides, which we do not find in the latter : violent 
outrages upon boys and women. Nothing of this kind is ascribed to Critias 
and his companions; and it is a considerable proof of the restraining force of 
Athenian manners, that men who inflicted so much evil in gratification of 
other violent impulses, should have stopped short hei-e. The decemvirs 
named by Lysander, like the decemvir Appius Claudius at Rome, would 
find themselves armed with power to satiate their lusts as well as their 
antipathies, and would not be more likely to set bounds to the former than 
to the latter. Lysander, in all the overweening insolence of victory, while 
rewarding his most devoted partisans with an exaltation comprising every 
sort of licence and tyranny, stained the dependent cities with countless 
murders, perpetrated on private as well as on public grounds. No individual 
Greek had ever before wielded so prodigious a power of enriching friends 
or destroying enemies, as in this universal reorganisation of Greece ; nor 
was there ever any power more deplorably abused. 


Taking all these causes of evil together â€” the decarchies, the harmosts, 
and the overwhelming dictatorship of Lysander â€” and construing other 
parts of the Grecian world by the analogy of Athens under the Thirty, we 
shall be warranted in affirming that the first years of the Spartan empire, 
which followed upon the victory of \gospotami, were years of all-pervading 
tyranny, and multifarious intestine calamity, such as Greece had never 
before endured. The hardships of war, severe in many ways, were now at an 
end, but they were replaced by a state of suffering not the less difficult to 
bear because it was called peace. And what made the suffering yet more 
intolerable was, that it was a bitter disappointment and a flagrant violation 
of promises proclaimed, repeatedly and explicitly, by the Lacedgemonians 
themselves. 
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For more than thirty years preceding a€” from times earlier than the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian War â€” the Spartans had professed to 
interfere only for the purpose of liberating Greece, and of putting down the 
usurped ascendency of Athens. Like the allied sovereigns of Europe in 
1813, who, requiring the most strenuous efforts on the part of the people to 
contend against the Emperor Napoleon, promised free constitutions, and 
granted nothing after the victory had been assured â€” the Lacedsemonians 
held out the most emphatic and repeated assurances of general autonomy in 
order to enlist allies against Athens ; disavowing, even ostentatiously, any 
aim at empire for themselves. 


The victory of iEgospotami, with its consequences, cruelly undeceived 
every one. The language of Brasidas, sanctioned by the solemn oaths of the 
Lacedicmonian ephors, in 424 B.C., and the proceedings of the 
Lacedfemonian Lysander in 405-404 B.C., the commencing hour of Spartan 
omnipotence, stand in such literal and flagrant contradiction, that we might 
almost imagine the former to have foreseen the possibility of such a 
successor, and to have tried to disgrace and disarm him beforehand. There 
was no present necessity for conciliating allies a€” still less for acting up to 
former engagements ; so that nothing remained to oppose the naturally 
ambitious inspirations of the Spartan ephors, who allowed the admiral to 
carry out the details in his own way. But former assurances, though Sparta 
was in a condition to disregard them, were not forgotten by others ; and the 
recollection of them imparted additional bitterness to the oppressions of the 
decemvirs and harmosts. In perfect consistency with her misrule throughout 
eastern Greece, too, Sparta identified herself with the energetic tyranny of 
Dionysius at Syracuse, assisting both to erect and to uphold it ; a 
contradiction to her former maxims of action which would have astounded 
the historian Herodotus. 


The empire of Sparta, thus constituted at the end of 405 B.C., maintained 
itself in full grandeur for somewhat above ten years, until the naval battle of 


Cnidus in 394 B.C. That defeat destroyed her fleet and maritime 
ascendency, yet left her in undiminished power on land, which she still 
maintained vintil her defeat by the Thebans, at Leuctra in 371 B.C. 
Throughout all tliis time, it was her established sj’stem to keep up Spartan 
harmosts and garrisons in the dependent cities on the continent as well as in 
the islands. Even the Chians, who had been her most active allies during the 
last eight years of the war, were compelled to submit to this hardship ; 
besides having all their fleet taken away from them. But the native 
decarchies, though at first established by Lysander universally throughout 
the maritime dependencies, did not last as a system so long as the harmosts. 
Composed as they were to a great degree of the personal nominees and 
confederates of Lysander, they suffered in part by the reactionary jealousy 
which in time made it-self felt against his overweening ascendency. After 
continuing for some time, they lost the countenance of the Spartan ephors, 
who proclaimed permission to the cities (we do not precisely know when) 
to resume their pre-existing governments. Some of the decarchies thus 
became dissolved, or modified in various ways, but several probably still 
continued to subsist, if they had force enough to maintain themselves ; for it 
does not appear that the eph-ors ever systematically put them down as 
Lysander had systematically set them up. 


Such then was the result throughout Greece when that long war, wliich had 
been undertaken in the name of universal autonomy, was terminated by the 
battle of jEgospotami. In place of imperial Athens was substituted, not 
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the proini.sed autonomy, but yet more imperial Sparta. An awful picture is 
given by tlie pliilo-Laconian Xenoplion, in 399 B.C., of the ascendency 
exer-ci.sed througliout all the (Jrecian cities, not merely by the ephors and 
the public oflieers, but even by tlie private citizens, of Sparta. 


We liave moi-e than one picture of the Athenian empire in speeches made 
by hostile orators who had every motive to work up the strongest 


antipathies in the bosoms of their audience against it. We have tiie 
addresses of the Corinthian envoys at Sparta when stimulating the Spartan 
allies to the Peloponnesian War ; that of the envoys from j\lytilene delivered 
at Olympia to tlie Spartan confederates, when the city had revolted from 
Athens and stood in pre.ssing need of support ; the discourse of Brasidas in 
the public assembly at Acanthus ; and more than one speech also from 
Hermocrates, impressing upon his Sicilian countrymen hatred as well as 
fear of Athens. Whoever reads these discourses, will see that they dwell 
almost exclusively on the great political wrong inherent in the very fact of 
her empire, robbing so many Grecian communities of their legitimate 
autonomy, over and above the tribute imposed. That Athens had thus 
already enslaved many cities, and was only watching for opportunities to 
enslave many more, is the theme upon which they expatiate. But of 
practical grievances a€” of cruelty, ojjpression, spoliation, multiplied exiles, 
etc., of high-handed wrong committed by individual Athenians â€” not one 
word is spoken. Had there been the smallest pretext for introducing such 
inflammatory topics, how much more impressive would have been the 
appeal of Brasidas to the sympathies of the Acanthians ! How vehement 
would have been the denunciations of the Mytilenean envoys, in place of 
the tame and almost apologetic language which we now read in Thucydides 
! Athens extinguished the autonomy of her subject-allies, and punished 
revolters with severity, sometimes even with cruelty. But as to other points 
of wrong, the silence of accusers, such as those just noticed, counts as a 
powerful exculpation. 


The case is altered when we come to the period succeeding the battle of 
Agospotami. Here indeed also, we find the Spartan empire complained of 
(as the Athenian empire had been before), in contrast with that state of 
autonomy to which each city laid claim, and which Sparta not luerely 
promised to ensure, but set forth as her only ground of war. Yet this is not 
the prominent grievance a€” other topics stand more emphatically forward. 
The decemvirs and the harmosts (some of the latter being helots), the 
standing instruments of Spartan empire, are felt as more sorely jiainful than 
the em-pire itself ; as the language held by Brasidas at Acanthus admits 
them to he beforehand. At the time when Athens was a subject city under 
Sparta, governed by the Lysandrian Thii-ty and by the Lacedtemonian 
harmost in the Acropolis â€” the sense of indignity arising from the fact of 


subjection was absorbed in the still more terrible suffering arising from the 
enormities of those individual rulers whom the imperial state had set up. 
Now Athens set up no local rulers a€” no native Ten or native Thirty a€” no 
resident Athenian harmosts or garrisons. This was of itself an unspeakable 
exemption, when compared with the condition of cities subject, not only to 
the Sjiartan empire, but also under that empire to native decemvirs like 
Critias, and Sf)artan harmosts like Aristarchus or Aristodemus. A city 
subject to Athens had to bear definite burdens enforced by its own 
government, which was liable in case of default or delinquency to be tried 
before the popular Athenian dicastery. But tliis same dicastery (as is 
distinctly stated by Thucydides) was the harbour of refuge to each subject 
city ; not less against individual Athenian wrong-doers than against 
misconduct from other cities. In no 
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one point can it be shown that the sub.stitution of Spartan empire in place of 
Athenian was a gain, either for the subject cities or for Greece generally ; 
while in many points it was a great and serious aggravation of suffering. 
And this abuse of power is the more deeply to be regretted, as Sparta 
enjoyed after the battle of \Egospotami a precious opportunity â€” such as 
Athens had never had, and such as never again recurred a€” of reorganising 
the Grecian world on wise principles, and with a view to Panhellenic 
stability and harmony. 


She now stood without competitor as leader of the Grecian world, and 
might at that moment have reasonably hoped to carry the members of it 
along with her to any liberal and Panhellenic organisation, had she 
attempted it with proper earnestness. Unfortunately she took the opposite 
course, under the influence of Lysander ; founding a new empire far more 
oppressive and odious than that of Athens, with few of the advantages, and 
none of the excuses, attached to the latter. As she soon became even more 
unpopular than Athens, her moment of high tide, for beneficent Panhellenic 
combination, passed away also â€” never to return. c 


HARSHNESS OF THE SPARTAN HEGEMONY 


The Peloponnesian War had been disastrous in its consequences to pub-lic 
morals. Its long duration and peculiarly bloody character, arous-ing 
everywhere mistrust, exciting passions, deifying brute force, had wrought a 
deterioration in the Greek nature from which it never fully recovered. There 
was ferocity on the battle-field, a ferocity in the party contests. ” This,” says 
Aristotle, ” is the oath administered to-day in several cities by the oligarchy 
: < I will be the enemy of the people and will do them all the evil I can.’” 
We may indeed place against this homicidal oath that taken by the heliasts 
of Athens after the tyranny: “I will forget all past ills and will permit no one 
else to remember and give them mention.” But Athens even in its 
decadence was always Athens liberal and generous, even as its mutilated 
statues remain beautiful in all their degradation. 


The system of warfare had also changed. We have shown how one military 
revolution had already occurred ; the replacing of the aristocratic army of 
former times by the democratic army of the fifth and sixth centuries. And 
now the age of mercenaries was being ushered in by the employment, in all 
Greek cities, of hired soldiers to fight beside their citizen troops. But to pay 
these hirelings money was required, and Greece applied to Per-sia, who 
alone had money ; hence her mendicant attitude towards the Great King, 
and the continual intervention of Xerxes’ successors in Hellenic affairs. 


Greek Urn (In the British Museum) 
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This dependence on a foreign power and harshness of tlie public temper 
were first observed during the last years of the war ; they are found again in 


the year after peace was concluded, the Year of Anarchy, as the (ireeks 
called the commencement of the Spartan dominion. 


Blood flowed everywhere because everywhere were established 
oligarchical governments. A massacre occurred at Thasos. At Miletus eight 
hundred citizens belonging to the popularist party were lured from their 
retreats by Lysander and put to death. At Byzantium, Qi/ttba, and tlie 
greater part of the towns of Asia Elinor similar outrages were committed. 
At Sanios the inhabitants were all banished, with the privilege of taking 
away but a single garment. The defection of Chios and its navy had assured 
Sparta’s triumph ; as a reward its most prominent citizens were sent into 
exile and all its triremes were seized. Lycophron, a Phertean, made himself 
master of the province of Thessaly after desperate battles. ” Thereafter,” 
relates Xenophon, ” a Lacedajmonian’s lightest word was obeyed ; even a 
citizen in private life could arrange everything to his will.” Xenophon 
himself appears to have shared this terror, since after the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand he refused the title of general-in-chief that his companions 
wished to bestow upon him, fearing that Sparta might view with disfavour 
the placing of command in the hands of an Athenian. The islanders, 
especially those who had betrayed the cause of Athens, hoped that with the 
accession to power of Lacedtemonia who was an ally of the Great King the 
duties established by Aristides and Pericles to protect their commerce 
would be removed. But they found they had simply changed masters, Sparta 
continuing to levy the former tribute, which amounted annually to 1000 
talents [ÃŁ200,000 or $1,000,000]. 


Athens, more adroit in establishing her empire, had proceeded without 
cruelty, violence, or spoliation, hence had not known, even in her time of 
greatest misfortune, the falling-off of her supports. Sparta was not so wise 
in the formation of kingdoms ; force was the only instrument of which she 
knew the use, and with her the use of it was the abuse of it. Athens had also 
made use of force, but had always associated with it justice. Athens had 
made itself the political, military, and judiciary centre of the empire, and 
further, it was the metropolis of arts and letters for all Hellas. Notliing great 
or glorious, nothing useful or full of promise, could proceed from the 
Lacedsemonian dominion ; it threatened to tojDple over in the hour of its 


erection. A thousand causes were at work to bring about a rapid dissolution 
; many of these were in Sparta or Greece, the rest in other lands. 


DEGENERACY OP SPARTA 


The results of Lycurgus’ institutions continued to be made manifest. The 
Spartan city diminished in population from day to day, as though worn 
away by the friction of its iron institutions. The narrow circle, which it had 
drawn round itself, never widening but always growing smaller, finally 
came to enclose but an insignificant number of Spartans. Great numbers 
had perished in the wars, others cast by poverty into the lower classes could 
no longer take their seats at the public tables. Aristotle says, ” Whoever is 
without means to contribute to the expense of tliese tables must forfeit his 
political rights.” The Spartans knew that they were menaced with 
destruction through lack of citizens ; the cry that arose when the four 
hundred and twenty Spartan soldiers were imprisoned on the island of 
Sphacteria, still rang in every ear. Aristotle further states : ” The ter-78 THE 
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ritory of Sparta that is capable of providing sustenance for fifteen hundred 
cavalry and thirty thousand hoplites, to-day barely supports a thousand 
warriors.” In the assemblies of four thousand, there were scarcely to be seen 
forty Spartans ; moreover, inequality of conditions grew as the people 
decreased in number. 


Gold and silver currencj’ had for a long time ceased to be proscribed and 
the disinterestedness of the Laced;emonians to be extolled. Numerous 
examples of their venality were known ; Eurybiades had been bought by 
Themistocles, Plistoanax and Cleandridas by Pericles, Leotychides by the 
Aleuadse, the admiral and captains of the fleet by Tissapliernes. The kings, 
the senators, the ephors, all had repeatedly received bribes, and Gylippus, 
the liberator of Syracuse, who had been charged to carry to Sparta the 
plunder of Athens, kept back for his own use thirty talents [AL6000 or 1- 
30,000]. Hence the remark of an interlocutor in the Alcibiades : “There is 
more gold and silver in Lacedcemonia than in all the rest of Greece; money 
flows to it from all parts and once there remains ; the country is like a lion’s 
cave, one sees the footprints of those who enter, but of footsteps leaving 
there is no trace.” The commanders who returned from ports in Asia 


brought with them great wealth, and more than that a taste for lux-ury and 
ease, in a word, corruption ; every one plunged into wild extravagance and 
the vices engendered by the possession of riches. 


After the Peloponnesian War, the ephor Epitadeus had passed a law 
authorising citizens to dispose of their property and land. The effects of this 
rhetra were so prompt to appear that Aristotle was given cause to write : ” 
The land has passed into the hands of a few.” In the time of Agis IV the 
entire territory was owned by a hundred Spartans. Thus the government had 
become more and more oligarchical. All the national affairs were carried on 
by the ephors and the senate, even the general assembly was rarely 
consulted, and in consequence the rulers, being few in number, were all the 
more jealous of the privileges of their station and less disposed to suffer 
them to be curtailed. To ojDen their ranks, moreover, for the readmission of 
families that poverty had driven forth would have been to expose 
themselves, by relinquishing the majority, to some territorial reform tending 
toward a fresh division of the immense domains now concentrated in the 
possession of a few. Public interest might point this way but private interest 
decidedly opposed it, and private interest won. 


There resulted from this a violent hatred between the privileged and the 
lower classes ; the latter being formed of Spartans degraded from their 
ranks, enfranchised helots, Laconians to whom had been accorded certain 
rights, and the children of Spartan fathers of the higher order and alien 
mothei’s. These classes were given denominations that kept them separate 
and distinct ; there was doubtless also a wide difference in conditions. 
Below the Equals, who formed a restricted oligarchy, were the Inferiors, or 
Spartans, who were excluded from the public tables, and the neodamodes or 
helots enfranchised for services rendered the state, and lastly the perioeci. 
Though they had no share in the actual government of their country these 
men estimated highly the value of their services to the state ; and at 
different times many prominent figures, sons of Spartan fathers and helot 
mothers, such as Lysander, Gylippus, and Callicratidas had issued from this 
class. In a vindictive address against Lacedajmon the Thebans at Athens 
declared that the Spartans recruited their military governors from among 
men who had helot blood in their veins; and indeed many of these people 


had amassed competencies that gave them the ambition to leave the inferior 
Station in 
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which custom hehl tliem. When Cleomenes III promi.sed liberty to these 
among tlie helots who could pay into tiie public treasury the sum of five 
miniB [AŁ21 or #108], six thousand presented themselves. 


Laceda3nion’’s two royal houses, however, had been retained, and it should 
have been the function of these to maintain discipline in the state. But the 
newly-acquired wealth of Sparta, coupled with the gi’owing authority of the 
ejShors, appreciably diminished the power of the kings. Reduced to the role 
of hereditary generals these monarchs could never depart on an expedition 
without being accompanied by ten supervisors, who, under the name of 
councillors, in i-eality directed all the military operations. During the last 
years of the Peloponnesiau War the decisive battles had been fought on sea, 
and the fleets were commanded, captives sold, cities ransomed and 
subsidies received from the Great King by men who were not of jnire 
Spartan blood. Aristotle in his Politics calls the office of admiral among 
them “a second royalty.” 


Lysander was not obeying the dictates of ambition when, as Sparta’s 
leading citizen, he undertook to reform for his own advantage the political 
sys-tem of the city. ” He could not,” says Plutarch, ” see without regret a 
city whose glory he had done so much to increase governed by kings who 
had no more ability to rule than he, so he formed the plan of depriving the 
reigning houses of their dignity to make it the common ajjpanage of all the 
Heraclids.” The discovery of the plot of Cinadon [described later] revealed 
an abj’ss of hatred yawning beneath the social system of Sparta, and at the 
same time an alarming unanimity of feeling between the inferior classes, 
both free and slaves. A civil war could easily have resulted from the 
situation ; but Sparta, with that vigilance which continued distrust arouses 


in all oligarchies, discovered and baffled all the plots that were formed 
against her. 


Yet in spite of this hostility between the classes, in spite of many other 
difficulties, such as strife between the kings on the one hand and the 
senators and the ephors on the other, in which the kings were reduced 
almost to the condition of subjects, and rivalry between the kings 
themselves, the Spartan government, by reason of concentration of 
authority in a few hands, was powerful enough for action against other 
states. At home and abroad the ephors and the harmosts, those so-called 
conciliators, exercised a permanent dictatorship, maintaining garrisons at 
Megara, “gina, Tanagra, Pharsalus, Heraclea in Trachinia, at the entrance of 
Thermopylae ; also Dionysius of Syracuse was Sparta’s ally. But this power, 
widespread as it was, was scarcely more than an influence, and an influence 
that was already on the wane, since the nation that lacks citizens has no 
resources within itself. 


Sparta’s exactions offended those who still loved liberty and had not, to 
console them for its loss, the advantages offered by Athens to her subjects 
a€” extensive commerce, and the splendour of public festivals, of arts and 
of poetry. Sparta, equally grasping and more oppressive, robbed her 
subjects of everything. She levied on them an annual tribute of one 
thousand talents [A¥.200,000 or f1,000,000] which vanished in Lacedajmon 
never to be seen again, and those who had furnished her with troops, like 
the Achreans and Arcadians, or with vessels, like the Corinthians, or 
auxiliaries, like the Thebans, received nothing in return. 


The weight of this heavy Dorian rule began shortly to be felt, and many 


regretted the Athenian supremacy that was kindly even in its excesses. That 
the Greeks from the coasts of Thrace or Asia, those people who had 
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never known how to say ” No,” should tremble at sight of a Spartan mantle 
or wand of office, was in no way remarkable, since they had been 
accustomed to obey. Not that a double servitude, that of the oligarchs, 
friends of Lysander, and that of the Lacediemonian harmosts was not a great 
burden to bear, even for them. But Sparta must not count on such docility in 
the mother-country. She’ had not hesitated to speak as sovereign in tiie 
matter of the Athenian exiles, nor to make decrees, as sole authority, for all 
Greece. We have seen how Thebes responded. 


Thebes, a continental power, had long aspired to play in central Greece the 
part played by Sparta in the Peloponnesus. Between this state and Athens 
there might be jealousy, but not necessarily a clash of interests as in her 
relations with Lacedtemonia. In the intoxication of victory Sparta had 
believed prudence no longer necessary, and, incensed that the Thebans 
should have taken at Decelea the tithe belonging to Apollo, had scornfully 
rejected their claims to a share in the spoils and treasures brought back by 
Lysander, fourteen hundred and seventy talents, the remainder of the 
advances made by Cyrus. Corinth, no better received, made common cause 
with Thebes, and this formed another ground of complaint to Sparta against 
that state. The Argives, in a discussion relative to the fixing of boundaries, 
maintained their reasons to be superior to those of their adversaries. ” He 
who is strongest with this argument,” said Lysander, drawing his sword, 
“reasons best about boundary limits.” A Megarian, in conference, spoke in 
a very loud voice. ” My friend,” said Lysander, addressing him, ” your 
words need a city to make them good.” Still more unceremoniously Sparta 
dealt with the Elean.s, as we shall see later. 


To the imperious demands of the Spartan government were added 
individual acts of violence, which are often more odious because a single 
victim, even though obscure, excites more pity than a whole people bowed 
under defeat ; and there is less peril in attacking public liberty which is the 
property of all, than in endangering, by contempt of truth and right, the 
honour or the life of an individual. 


A kind and hospitable man of Leuctra, Scedadus, received in his house one 
day two young Lacedaemonians, who were greatly struck with the beauty 
of their host’s two daughters. Returning from a voyage to Delplii, whither 


they had gone to consult the oracle, these two Lacedaemonians found the 
daughters alone in the house and violated them, after which they mm-dered 
them and threw their bodies into the well. When Scedadus returned next 
day his daughters did not, to his surprise, come forth to meet him, and his 
dog, howling plaintively, ran back and forth from his master to the well. 
Alarmed, Scedadus looked into the well, discovered the crime, and leai-ned 
from his neighbours who were its perpetrators. He departed at once for 
Lacedicmon. Li Argolis he fell in with a man as unfortunate as liimself, 
whose son had fallen a victim to the brutality of a Spartan. This father had 
believed in Lacedaemonian justice, but had had none accorded him. 
Nevertheless Scedadus continued on his journey, and when he arrived in 
Sparta, told his story to the ephors, to the kings, to all the citizens he met, 
but no one would give it heed. Then wishing to call the divine anger down 
upon Sjjarta he invoked all the gods of heaven and earth, especially the 
furies of revenge, and put an end to his life. A tomb was later erected at 
Leuctra to his unfortunate daughters. 


As against the few facts of this nature that have come to our knowledge 
how many have escaped us? We realise this more fully when we reflect on 
the hatred Sparta everywhere inspired even in the Peloponnesus. 
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The Arcadians and tlie Acliioan.s served her from motives of fear alone; 
she was, they declared, a citadel placed upon their flank to keep guard over 
the whole peninsula. At Lacedajmon their sentiments were well known. On 
his return from an expedition in which a whole Spartan corps had been lost, 
in the Corinthian War which we shall treat of shortly, Agesilaus entered tlie 
towns only at uiglit, leaving them at hrcak of day, that his men might not 
witness the joy exhibited by the inhabitants at this disaster./ 


Greek Philosopher (After Hope) 


-VOL. IV. G 


CHAPTER XLII. SPARTA IN ASIA 


When the Lacedcemonians put an end to the Athenian empire, they neither 
claimed any dominion on the continent of Asia, nor asserted the freedom of 
the Grecian republics there : the allegiance of the Asian Greeks was 
transferred from the Athenian people to the Persian king ; and, under him, 
to the satraps, Pharnabazus and Tissaphernes. We have seen that, among the 
Greeks of Asia, Cyrus was popular, and Tissaphernes unpopular ; insomuch 
that by a kind of rebellion against the satrap, the lonians had attached 
themselves to the prince. The event therefore of the expedition against the 
king, and the appointment of Tissaphernes to the great command which 
Cyrus had held, could not but be highly alarming to them. But, on the other 
hand, the glorious retreat of the Greeks who had accompanied the prince, 
and the clear evidence which their return in safety bore to the superiority of 
the Grecian arms, afforded ground of encouragement. If the patronage of 
Lacedsemon could be obtained, whose councils commanded the united 
arms of Greece, little, it was hoped, need be apprehended from the satrap’s 
vengeance. Refusing therefore to acknowledge his authority, the lonians 
sent ministers to Lacedaemon to solicit protection. 


The Lacedsemonian government, less expecting friendship from the king 
and from Tissaphernes on account of their connection with Cyrus, and 
valuing it less as the fame of the actions of the Cyrean army taught to 
despise their enmity, resolved that the lonians should be protected. Possibly 
circumstances at home might contribute to this determination. It might be 
desirable to employ a part of tlieir people on foreign service ; and for 
service against an enemy so famed for wealth, and so little for bravery and 
military skill, volunteers would be numerous among the poor 
commonwealths of Peloponnesus. Four thousand men were required from 
the allies. Only one thousand were added from Lacedaemon : and they were 
all of those called neodamodes, who, owing their elevation from the 
condition of slaves into the rank of citizens to the necessities of war, were, 


on the return of peace, looked upon with so invidious an eye, that occasion 
for sending them on foreign .service would be acceptable, both to the 
government and to themselves. Cavalry was very desirable for war in Asia : 
but the utmost force that Peloponnesus could raise was very small; and the 
principal citizens of the wealthiest republics, who alone composed it, would 
not be the most willing partakers in distant adventure. Application was 
therefore made to Athens ; where recent disorders, extreme political 
jealousy, and a total want of protection against any momentary caprice of 
the people, made the situation of 
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men of rank and fortune so precarious that the offer of pay for three 
hundred horse found ready acceptance there. Thimbron was appointed 
commander in chief in Asia, with the title of harniost. 


From their attachment to the cause of Cyrus, and consequent dread of the 
king’s vengeance, apparently arose the revolt of those Grecian subjects of 
the Persian empire, which otherwise would mark gross ingratitude to a 
beneficent goverinnent. For the testimony hero given by Xenophon, 
remarkably corresponding with all remaining from Herodotus and 
Thucydides, strongly confirms what has been heretofore observed, that 
there was uncommon liberality in the despotism of the Persian empire. 
Public faith was kept ; property was not without security ; it was not then, 
as under the present wonderfully barbarian government of the same fine 
country, a crime to be rich. Large estates, given even to foreigners, passed 
to their late posterity ; and, instead of the tyranny which now depopulates 
towns and provinces, and against which the remaining subjects recur to the 
patronage of some foreign ambassador, the Persian government so extended 
liberal protection to all, tliat Grecian cities could prefer the dominion of the 
Persian king to that of the Athenian or Lacedsemonian commonwealths, 
and flourish under it. But the Persian government, though generally mild 
and liberal, had been, since the reign of Xerxes, always weak, and verging 
to dissolution. The Lacediemonian general Thimbron, who, with 
comparatively a small force, had been making conquests against it, showed 
no considerable abilities in the field, and in camp and in quarters his 
discipline was very deficient. The allies suffered from the licentiousness of 
his army ; and complaints were in consequence so urged at Lacedcemon 
that, on the expiration of his year, he was sentenced to banishment. 


Dercyllidas, who succeeded him, was more equal to a great and difficult 
command. Having already served in Asia, under Lysander, he knew the 
charactei’s of the two satraps, who divided between them, in almost 
independent sovereignty, the dominion of the western provinces. The 
instructions of the ephors directed him to lead the army into Caria, the 
hereditary government of Tissaphernes. But the desire of revenging a 
disgrace he had formerly incurred, when harmost of Abydos, in 
consequence of an accusation from Pharnabazus, assisted at least, according 
to the contemporary historian, his friend, in determining him to act 
otherwise. He negotiated with Tissaphernes; and that dastardly satrap, ill- 
disposed towards Pharnabazus, and always readier for negotiation than 
battle, instead of exerting the great power with which he was vested for the 
general defence of the empire, bargained for a particular peace for his own 
provinces, and consented that the Grecian arms should, without opposition 
from him, be carried into the Bithynian satrapy. Dercyllidas, having thus 
provided for the safety of the rich fields of Ionia, which would otherwise 
have been liable, in his absence, to suffer from the Persian cavalry, hastened 
his march northward ; and, in the length of way from Caria to the borders of 
Aolis, he maintained an exactness of discipline that gained him the greater 
credit with the allies as it was contrasted with the licentiousness from which 
the country had suffered while Thimbron commanded. 


The circumstances of yEoIIs might reasonably have invited the attention of 
the general, though revenge had not instigated him. According to that 
liberal policy, more than once already noticed as ordinary among the 
Persians, Pharnabazus had appointed Zenis, a Greek of Dardanus, to be 
governor, or, according to Xenophon’s phrase, satrap of that fine country, so 
interesting, in earliest history, as the kingdom of Priam, and the seat of the 
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Trojan War. Zenis died young, leaving a widow, Mania, also a Dardanian. 
This extraordinary woman solicited the succession to her late husband’s 
command ; and sujjported her solicitations with presents so agreeable to the 


satrap’s fancy, and proofs so pregnant of her own talents and spirit, that she 
obtained her suit. Being accordingly vested with the government, she did 
not disappoint, but, on the contrary, far exceeded, the satrap’s expectation. 
She not only held all in due obedience, but, raising a body of Grecian 
mercenaries, .she reduced the maritime towns of Larissa, Hamaxitus, and 
Colon;e, which had hitherto resisted the Persian dominion. Herself attended 
the sieges, viewing the operations from her chariot, and by praises and 
presents judiciously bestowed she excited such emulation that her army 
acquired repute superior to any other body of mercenaries in Asia. 
Pharnabazus requiring troops for suppressing the incursions of the 
rebellious Mysians and Pisidians, she attended in person. In consequence of 
her able conduct and high reputation, he always treated her with great 
respect, and sometimes even desired her assistance in his council. 


Mania was another Artemisia ; and the weighty authority of Xenophon for 
the history of the Dardanian satrapess not a little supports the account given 
by Herodotus of the Halicarnassian queen. But, though Mania could govern 
provinces and conduct armies, yet, amid tlie encouragement which the 
gross defects, both of Grecian and Persian government, offered for daring 
villainy, she could not secure herself against domestic treachery. Scarcely 
had she passed her fortieth year when she was murdered in her palace by 
Midias, who had married her daughter. But a single murder would nob 
answer the execrable villain’s purpose. Her son, a most promising youth of 
seventeen, was cut off. The assassin had then the impudence to ask of the 
satrap the succession to the government held by the deceased Mania, 
supporting his solicitation by large presents. But he seems to have founded 
his hopes on a knowledge rather of the general temper and practice of the 
Persian great than of the particular character of Pliarnabazus. He, with a 
generous indignation, refused the presents, and declared he would not live 
unless he could revenge Mania. Midias prepared to support himself by force 
or intrigue, as circumstances might direct. He had secured Gergis and 
Scepsis, fortified towns in which Mania’s treasures were deposited : but the 
other towns of the province, with one consent, refusing to acknowledge his 
authority, adhered to Pliarnabazus. 


Dercyllidas arrived upon the borders in this critical conjuncture. The satrap 
was unprepared ; the Lacedcemonian name was popular ; and the towns of 


Larissa, Hamaxitus, and Colonge, in one day opened their gates. A 
declaration was then circulated, that the purpose of Dercyllidas and the 
Lacedsemonian government was to give perfect indeiDcndency to the 
JEolian cities ; desiring only alliance defensive and offensive, with quarters 
for the army within their walls whenever it might become requisite in that 
service whose object was the common liberty of all Grecian people. The 
garrisons were composed mostly of Greeks, attached to Mania, but 
indiiferent to the interest of Pliarnabazus. The towns of Neandria, Ilium, 
and Cocylium acceded to the Spartan general’s invitation. Hope of large 
reward for his fidelity induced the governor of Cebrene to adhere to the 
satrap ; but, upon the approach of the army, the people soon compelled him 
to surrender. 


Dercyllidas then marched towards Scepsis. The assassin Midias, fearful, at 
the same time, of the Spartan general, the Persian satrap, and the Scepsiau 
citizens, conceived his best hope to lie in accommodation with the former. 
He proposed a conference, to which Dercyllidas consented. Acquitting 
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liimself then of that miscreant by restoring all his private property, with 
liberal allowance for all his claims, he seized the wealth of Mania, as now 
belonging to the satrap, the common enemy ; and it was his boast, a grateful 
boast to the army, that he had enriched the military chest with a 
twelvemonth’s pay for eight thousand men. 


Having thus, according to Xenophon’s expression, in eight days, taken nine 
cities, he sent proposals of truce to Pharnabazus. That generous satrajj, 
unassisted from the capital of the empire, and deserted and betrayed by the 
great neighbouring officer whose more peculiar duty it was to afford him 
assistance, readily accepted them. Xenophon indeed says, that he was little 
disturbed with the loss of ^olis ; esteeming that province, under 
Lacediemonian protection, while he had himself peace with Lacedremon, 
rather a useful barrier against other enemies. The meaning of this 


apparently is to be collected only from what follows. The Bithynians, 
though as tributary subjects of the empire he had assisted them against the 
Cyrean army, were always licentious, sometimes perhaps rebellious, and 
they frequently carried hostile depredation among the more peaceful and 
settled inhabitants of his satrapy. Among these people Dercyllidas resolved 
to take his winter quarters, as in a hostile territory, and Pharnabazus 
expressed no dissatisfaction. 


Since he had been in Asia, Dercyllidas had fought no great battle, nor taken 
any town by assault ; but, in an army which, under his predecessor, had 
been so lawless as to be a terror more to friends than enemies, he had 
restored exact discipline, and yet was the favourite of that army. With that 
army then he had awed the two great satraps, each commanding a province 
equal to a powerful kingdom, and both together acting under the mightiest 
empire in the world ; so that, after having given independency and security 
to the long line of Ionian and -IEoliau colonies, he could direct his views 
another way for the benefit of the Grecian name. 


The Thracian Chersonese, once the principality of the renowned Miltiades, 
lately, in large proportion, the property of another great and singular 
character, Alcibiades, and by its fertility, its many harbours, and its 
advantageous situation for trade, always a great object for industrious 
adventurers from Greece, was however always subject to dreadful 
incursions from the wild hordes of Thracians, who made it their glory to 
live by rapine. Tlie Chersonesites, in a petition to Lacedasmon for 
protection, declared that, unless it were granted, they must abandon the 
country. Dercyllidas, informed of this, before orders could come to himself 
fi-om Lacedjemon, or another could be sent with the commission, resolved 
to execute the service. He sent to Pharnabazus a proposal for prolonging the 
existing truce, which was immediately accepted ; and, having so far 
provided tranquillity for Asia, he transported his army to the European 
shore. Immediately he visited the Thracian prince Seuthes, by whom he was 
very hospitably entertained ; and having arranged, apparently to his 
satisfaction, those matters in which his commonwealth and that prince had a 
common concern, he marched to the Chersonese. There he employed his 
army, not in plunder and destruction, but in raising a rampart across the 
isthmus, to secure the peace of the rich country and industrious people 


within. Begun in spring, it was completed before autumn, and the army was 
reconveyed into Asia. Dercyllidas then made a progress through the Asiatic 
cities, to inspect the state of things, and had the satisfaction to find 
everywhere peace, prosperity, and general content. 


Now the ephors sent orders for war to be carried into Caria; for the army 
under Dercyllidas to march thither ; and for the fleet, then commanded by 
Pharax, to co-operate with it. The first effect of these ill-concerted 
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measures appears to have been to produce, or at least to hasten, a union 
between the two satraps, Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus ; whose long 
variance had in no small degree contributed to those great successes which 
the Greeks, with a force otherwise inadequate to contention with the Persian 
empire, had been enabled to obtain. Pharnabazus, unsupported by the court 
of Susa, and basely deserted, or worse than deserted, by Tissaphernes, his 
immediate superior in command, had acquiesced under the loss of yEoUs. 
But, as soon as the threatened attack of Caria afforded a probability that 
Tissaphernes would be disposed to change his conduct, Pharnabazus went 
to him, and declared his readiness to co-operate zealously in measures for 
driving the Greeks out of Asia. This proposal, to which the jealousy and 
pusillanimity of Tissaphernes otherwise would scarcely have listened, was 
made acceptable by the indiscreet violence of the Spartan government. Tlie 
two satraps went together into Caria, and, having arranged matters for the 
defence of that country, returned to take the command of an ai-my wliich 
threatened Ionia with destruction. 


Dercyllidas was already marching for Caria, when information reached him 
that all liis hitherto successful labours for the welfare of the colonies were 
upon the point of being rendered utterly vain. In these alarming 
circumstances the interested pusillanimity of Tissaphernes relieved him. 
Pharnabazus was desirous of engaging ; but Tissapliernes already more than 
half satisfied, since his propert}’ in Caria was no longer in immediate 


danger, would first try the effect of a conference. A herald was therefore 
sent to the Grecian general. The conference being held accordingly, 
Dercyllidas insisted on the simple proposition, ” that all Grecian cities 
should be independent.” To this the satraps consented, with the conditions, ’ 
that the Grecian army should quit the king’s territory ” (by which seems to 
have been meant Asia, including the Grecian colonies), ” and that the 
Lacedsemouian governors siiould quit the Grecian towns.” Upon these 
terms a truce was concluded, to hold till the pleasure of the king and of the 
Lacedsemonian government could be known. 


3 


This was the first treaty, reported on any authentic or even probable 
testimony, by which, since the early times of the Lydian monarchy, it was 
provided that the Asian Greeks should be completely emancipated from 
foreign dominion. All the Ionian and jEolian cities, it ajjpears, thus gained 
immediate enjoyment of independency in peace : the Carian seem to have 
waited the confirmation of the treaty by the king of Persia and the 
Lacedaemonian government. But it was a quiet revolution : no great battle 
gave it splendour ; none of those striking events attended which invite the 
attention of the writer in proportion as they are fitted to impress the fancy of 
the reader. It forms, nevertheless, a memorable and interesting era in 
Grecian history ; and the fame of Dercyllidas, less brilliant, but far purer, 
than that of most of the great men of Greece, though, being recorded by the 
pen of Xenophon, it is indeed secured against perishing, yet deserves to 
have been more generally and more pointedly noticed, than we find it, by 
writers whose theme has been Grecian history, or panegyric of the Grecian 
character. 


WAK OF LACEDAMON AND ELIS 


In that system, if it may be so called, by which the various members ef the 
Greek nation were in some degree held together, we find a strange mixture 
of undefined, and sometimes repugnant claims, more or less generally 
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admitted. “While the Lacedsemoniiins presided, with authority far too little 
defined, over the political and military affairs of Greece, the Eleans asserted 
a prescriptive right to a kind of religious supremacy ; also too little defined; 
universally allowed nevertheless, in a certain degree, but, like the Lacedaj- 
nionian supremacy, not always to the extent to which the claimants 
pretended. In the schism of Peloponnesus, which occurred during the 
Peloponnesian War, we have seen the imperial state of Lacedremon 
summoned to the Elean tribunal, as a British corporation might be 
summoned to the courts at West-minster ; a fine imposed, its citizens 
interdicted the common games and sacrifices of the nation, an opprobrious 
punishment publicly inflicted uiDon an aged and respectable Spartan, who, 
but by implication, offended against the” Elean decrees ; and, finally, these 
measures supported by avowed hostilities, and alliance with the enemies of 
Sparta. The necessity of the times induced the Lacedtemonians to make 
peace with these affronts unrevenged ; but their smothered resentment had 
been revived and increased by what they esteemed a new indignity. Before 
the conclusion of the Peloponnesian War, Agis, king of Laceda?mon, had 
been sent, in pursuance of a supposed prophetical direction, to perform a 
sacrifice to Jupiter at Olympia. The Eleans forbade the ceremony, alleging 
that, according to ancient law, no oracle should be consulted for success in 
wars between Greeks and Greeks, and they would allow no prayer for 
victoiy in such a war. There is a beneficence, a liberal and extended 
patriotism in this idea, so consonant to the spirit with which Iphitus is said 
to have founded the Olympian festival, and so opposite to the tenets 
afterwards generally prevailing in Greece, that they seem to mark the law 
for ancient and genuine. The Lacedaemonians however were not the less 
offended with the Eleans for bringing forward, upon such an occasion, 


what, if those maxims only were considered which had prevailed through 
succeeding ages, would carry much the appearance of a complete novelty. 


The judgment passed against the Lacedaemonians and the fine imposed, the 
interdiction of the games, the punishment of Lichas, the confederacy with 
Athens and Argos, the hostilities ensuing, and finally the refusal of 
permission for sacrifice at Olympia, are stated by the contemporary 
historian as the motives which disposed the Lacedtemouians to war. \Ve 
gather from him however that others existed ; the democratical party at this 
time governed Elis, and Elis held many towns of Elea in subjection. The 
Lacedaemonians did not absolutely require oligarchy in every state of 
Greece ; for they had lately permitted the restoration of democracy in 
Athens ; and even their own government had a mixture of democracy : but 
they always beheld, with peculiar jealousy, dominion exei-cised by a 
democratical commonwealth. 


In pursuance of this resolution, ministers were sent to Elis with a 
declaration that ” the Lacedtemonians deemed it just and proper that the 
towns held in subjection by the Eleans be restored to independency.” The 
Eleans, alleging the right of conquest, refused to resign their sovereignty ; 
and upon this the ephors ordered the king, Agis, to march into their country. 
The usual ravage of Grecian armies presently followed, but an earthquake, 
imagined 
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a divine admonition, alarming the aged prince and his superstitious people, 
they retired out of Elea,i and the troops were dismissed to their several 
horiies. Whether as marking the favour of the gods or the weakness of their 
enemies, this conduct greatly encouraged the Eleans. In either view it 
improved the hope of gaining to their cause many Grecian states, known to 
be disaffected towards Lacedtemon. But if the Lacedtemonian sovereignty 
was tyrannical, theirs apparently was not less so ; and while they were 
cherishing the hope of foreign assistance, they did not take wiser 
precautions than other Grecian states for securing the attachment of their 
subjects. In the next spring Agis again entered Elea with an army to which 
all the allies had contributed, excepting Corinth and Bceotia. Immediately 
Lepreum revolted to him ; Macistus and Epitalium quickly followed the 
example ; and these were imitated, as he advanced into the country, by 
Leprine, Am-Ijhidolia, and Marganea. In this defection of their towns, the 
Eleans were utterly unable to face the Lacedsemonian army in the field. 
Agis proceeded unopposed to Olympia and sacrificed, now unforbidden, on 
the altar of Jupiter. The territories of the revolting towns of course had been 
spared ; but rapine and devastation marked the way from Olympia to Elis, 
whither the king next directed his march. Nor did the country suffer only 
from the conquering army. The opportunity of freebooting invited the 
neighbouring Arcadians and Achteans ; and slaves and cattle and corn were 
carried off to such an amount that all the markets of Peloponnesus were 
glutted with Elean plunder. It was supposed that Agis would not, rather than 
that he could not, take Elis itself, which was unfortified. After destroying 
many fair buildings of the outskirts he proceeded to Cyllene, the principal 
seaport of the Eleans, and ravage was extended from the mountains to the 
sea. 


Occasion has already frequently occurred to remark, that scarcely any 
misfortune could befall a Grecian state which would not bring advantage, or 
at least the hope of advantage, to some considerable portion of its subjects. 
The aristocratical party in Elis, oppressed by the demagogue Thrasydteus, 
looked to the present sufferings of their country as the means of relief ; but 
with no better consideration of any political or moral principle than might 
have guided the wildest savages, or the most profligate among the lowest 
populace in civilised nations. They proposed to assassinate Thrasydaeus, 
with a few of his confidential friends ; and then, in the name of the 
commonwealth, to open a negotiation with Lacedsemon. The people, they 
trusted, deprived of their leader, and dreading the arms of the 
Lacedremonians, would acquiesce ; and thus the principal power in the state 
would of course come into their hands. The plot failed through a mistake, 
by which another was murdered for Thrasydajus. The people, however, 
supi/osing their favourite killed, rested in silent dejection : but, while the 
conspirators were arming, and stationing their party, the demagogue awoke, 
where drunkenness and supervening sleep had overnight checked his way. 
The people immediately flocked about him ; a battle followed, and the 
conspii’ ators, overpowered, fled to the Lacedsemonian camp. 


The conduct of the war was such as we have so often seen in Greece. When 
plunder no longer remained to employ the Lacedajmonian army profitably, 
Agis marched home, leaving only a garrison in Epitalium on the Alpheus, 
where he established the Elean fugitives. Hence rapine was occasionally 
prosecuted through the autumn and winter. Elis could not, like Athens, 
support itself under the continual ravage of its territory. In 


[} Elea is used here to denote the district of which the city of Elis was the 
capital. ] 
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sjring therefore Thrasydaeus opened a negotiation with Lacedaemon, and 
at once offered the independency of all the towns over which the Eleans 
claimed sovereignty by right of conquest ; proposing only to keep Epiiim, 
whose territory they had purchased from the inhabitants for thirty talents 
fairly paid. The Lacedaemonians however, considering, or affecting to 
consider, the purchase as forced, required that Epium should be free like the 
rest. The disposition thus apparent in the Lacedaemonians to depress Elis 
encouraged the villagers of the Pisan territory to assert their claim to the 
superintendency of the Olympian temple, violently taken from their 
ancestors, as they contended, by the Eleans, when their city was destroyed. 
But, whatever might have been the ancient right, the Lacedcemonian 
administration, thinking those uneducated pretenders unfit for an office of 
much solemnity and dignity in the eyes of all Greece, would not interfere. 
Upon the condition therefore that every town of Elea should be, as a free 
republic, a separate member of the Lacedaemonian confederacy, which was, 
in effect. 


The Shores of Elis 


to be subjects of Lacedaemon, peace was made ; and Elis, according to the 
Lacedaemonian decree preceding the war, humbled and chastened, was 
itself also restored to its place in that confederacy. 


The imputation of impiety, under which the LacedEemonians began the 
war, perhaps urged them to a more ostentatious display of respect for the 
gods at the end of it. Agis himself was deputed to offer, at Delphi, the tenth 
of the spoil. On his return, he was taken ill at Heraea, and he died soon after 
his arrival at Laceda?mon. In the magnificence of his funeral the 
Lacedaemonians probably meant also to exhibit their own piety, as well as 
to testify their opinion of the deceased prince’s merit. They failed however 
in their estimate of the prevailing prejudices of the Grecian people. Honour 
to the gods indeed was supposed to be best shown, and religion principally 
to consist, in pompous processions and expensive spectacles ; but general 
opinion condemned the splendour of the funeral of Agis, as greater than 
could become the most illustrious mortal. 6 


When the days for the funeral solemnities were past and it was necessary 
for another king to be appointed, Leotychides, who said that he was the son 
of Agis, and Agesilaus his brother, stood forward as competitors for the 
throne. Leotychides saying, “The law, Agesilaus, directs, not that the 
brother, but that the son of the king is to reign ; though if there happen to be 
no son, the brother may in that case become king,” Agesilaus rejoined, 
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“Then I must be king.” “How,” said Leotychides, “when I am alive?” 
“Because,” returned Agesihius, “he whom you call jour father, said that 
you were not his son.” ^” But my mother, who knows much better than he, 
still declares that I am.” ” Neptune, however,” said Agesilaus, ” showed that 
what you assert is false, as he drove your father abroad by an earthquake 


from her chamber ; and time, which is said to be the truest of witnesses, 
gives testimony with him to the same effect ; for you were born in the tenth 
month after he fled from her, and was never after seen in her chamber.” In 
this manner they disputed. But Diopithes, a man who paid great attention to 
oracles, supported Leotychides, and said that there was an oi-acle of Apollo 
enjoining them “to beware of a halting reign.” Lysander however said in 
reply to him, on behalf of Agesilaus, that ” he did not think the god desired 
them to beware lest their king should stumble and halt, but rather lest one 
who was not of the royal family should reign ; for that the royal power 
would assuredly be lame whenever men not descended from Hercules 
should rule the state.” The people, after hearing such arguments from both 
sides, chose Agesilaus for their king. 


cinadon’s plot 


Agesilaus had not yet been a year on the throne, when, as he was offering 
one of the sacrifices appointed for the city, the augur told him that the gods 
indicated some conspiracy of the most dangerous kind. Within live days 
after the conclusion of this sacrifice, somebody gave information to the 
epliors of a conspiracy, and said that ” Cinadon was leader in the affair.” 
Cinadon was a man of vigorous frame, and of powerful mind, but not one 
of the Equals. When the ephors asked the informer what account he could 
give of the way in which the plot would be carried into effect, he said that ” 
Cinadon, having conducted him to the outside of the forum, desired him to 
count how many Spartans there were in the forum ; and I,” continued he, ” 
having counted the king, the ephors, the senators, and about forty others, 
asked him, ‘ And why, Cinadon, have you told me to count them ? ‘ ‘ 
Consider these,’ he replied, ‘as enemies, and all the rest now in the forum, 
who are more than four thousand, as allies. ‘ ” He said also that Cinadon 
pointed out to him in the streets sometimes one, and sometimes two, that 
were enemies, and said that all the other people were auxiliaries, and that 
whatever Spartans were on their estates in the country, one, namely the 
master, was an enemy, while on every estate there were numbers of allies. 
The ephors then inquiring how many Cinadon said were privy to the plot, 
he replied that he told him, as to that point, that “there were not very many 


in concert with the principal agents, but that they were trustworthy, and 
declared that they were in communication with all the helots, the newly- 
enfranchised, the inferior citizens, and the people in the parts about the city 
; for whenever any mention of the Spartans was made among them, no one 
could forbear from showing that he would willingly eat them up alive.” 
When the ephors further asked ” whence they said they would get arms,” he 
answered, that Cinadon had stated to him, ” Those of us who are already 
united, say we have arms enough ; ” and for the multitude, he said that 
Cinadon, conducting him into the iron-market, had pointed out numbers of 
daggers, swords, spits, axes, hatchets, and scythes, and added that ” all the 
instruments with 
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whicli men cultivate the ground, or liew wood or stone, would serve as 
weapons, while the greater part of the artificers had sufficient tools to fight 
with, especially against unarmed enemies.” The informer being finally 
interrogated “at what time the scheme was to be carried into execution,” 
replied that “directions had been given him to be in readiness at home.” 


The ephors, after listening to his statement, were of opinion that he had 
given information of a well-concerted plot, and were greatly alarmed ; nor 
did they summon even what was called the lesser assembly, but some of the 
senators, conferring together here and there, resolved to send Cinadon to 
Aulon, accompanied by some others of the younger men, with directions to 
bring back with him certain inhabitants of that place, and some helots, 
whose names were written on his scytale. They desired him also to bring 
with him a certain woman, who was said to be the handsomest in the place, 
and was thought to corrupt all the Lacedtemonians, old as well as young, 
that went thither. Cinadon had executed similar commissions for the ephors 
before ; and they now delivered to him the scytale on which were written 
the names of the persons that were to be apprehended. As he asked ” which 


of the young men he should take with him,” they said to him, ” Go, and 
desire the eldest of the liippagretce to send with you six or seven of such of 
his men as may be at hand.” They had previously taken care that the 
hippagretoB should know whom he was to send, and that those who were 
sent should be apprized that they were to secure Cinadon. They moreover 
acquainted Cinadon that they would send three carriages, that they might 
not bring away their prisoners on foot, concealing from him as carefully as 
possible that they sent them with a view to his security alone. They did not 
apprehend him in the city, because they were uncertain how far the plot 
might have spread, and washed first to hear from Cinadon himself who 
were his accomplices in it, before they themselves should be aware that 
information was given against them, lest they should make their escape. 
The party who took him were to keep him prisoner, and when they had 
learned from him the names of his accomplices, were to send them in 
writing to the ephors as speedily as possible. So intent indeed were the 
eiihors on effecting their object, that they even despatched a troop of horse 
to support the party that was gone to Anion. 


As soon as Cinadon was secured, and a horseman atrived with the names of 
those whom he had put on his list, they instantly apprehended Tisamenus 
the soothsayer, and the other principal conspirators ; and when Cinadon was 
brought back and examined, and had made a full confession and specified 
his accomplices, they at last asked him ” with what object he had engaged 
in such a scheme.” He replied, “in order that he might be inferior to no man 
in Lacedaemon.” Soon after he was fastened, arms and neck, in a wooden 
collar, and scourged and pricked with lances ; and in this condition he and 
his accomplices were led round the city. Thus they suffered the penalty of 
the law.c 


AGESILAUS IN ASIA 


Not long after this event news was brought to Sparta by a Syracusan named 
Herodes, who had just returned from Phoenicia, of preparations which he 
had witnessed in the Phcenician ports for a great armament, which he had 
learned was to consist of three hundred galleys. He had not been able to 
ascertain its object, but it had induced him to quicken his departure, that he 
might bear the tidings to Greece. The Spartan government was alarmed. 
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and called a congress of the allies to deliberate on preventive measures. But 
to Lysander the intelligence afforded a highly welcome opportunity of 
resuming his ambitious plans, and recovering his influence among the 
Asiatic Greeks. He seems however to have been aware that he was himself 
viewed with jealousy at home, and that a proposal coming directly from 
himself, and immediately tending to his own aggrandisement, would 
probably be ill received. He resolved therefore to make use of his friend 
Agesilaus, to accomplish his purpose, and easily prevailed on him to 
undertake, with a small force, to give such employment to the Persian arms 
in Asia, as would secure Greece from the threatened invasion. 


Agesilaus, who was in the prime of life, was no less eager to display his 
military talents in such a brilliant field, than Lysander to renew his 
intrigues, and to replace his creatures in the posts from which they had been 
dislodged. He therefore offered to take the command of an expedition to 
Asia, for which he required no more than two thousand neodamode troops, 
and six thousand of the allies, and desired to be accompanied by a council 
of thirty Spartans â€” a€ which he probably knew would, according to 
usage, be forced upon him a€” and by Lysander among them. His offer was 
accepted, and all his requests granted, with the addition of six months’ pay 
for the army. Corinth, Thebes, and Athens, were called upon to contribute 
their forces, but they all refused. 


It was the first time since the expedition of Menelaus that a king of Sparta 
had undertaken to invade Asia ; and Agesilaus, partly perhaps for the sake 
of the omen, and partly for the sake of his own renown, was willing to 
associate his enterprise with the recollection of that heroic adventure. He 
therefore stopped at Aulis, to sacrifice there after the example of 
Agamemnon. But before he had completed the rite, the Boeotarchs sent a 
party of horse to enjoin him to desist, and the men did not merely deliver 
the message, but scattered the parts of the victim which they found on the 
altar. He however stifled his resentment, and embarked again for Gerrestus, 
where he found the bulk of his armament assembled, and sailed with it to 
Ephesus. 


Soon after his arrival he received a message from Tissaphernes, calling on 
him to explain the design of his coming. Agesilaus replied, that his object 
was to restore the Asiatic Greeks to the independence which their brethren 
enjoyed on the other side of the iEgean. The satrap on this proposed a truce 
until the king’s pleasure could be taken on this demand ; he engaged 
himself to support it with all the credit he possessed, and professed to 
believe that the court would comply with it. Agesilaus consented to the 
proposal, only requiring security for the observance of the engagement, and 
even this security was no more than the oath of Tissaphernes, which he 
pledged with due solemnity to Dercyllidas, and two other Spartan 
commissioners, who were sent to ratify the convention. Nothing however 
was farther from the mind of either party than the thought of peace. 
Tissaphernes, as soon as he had taken the oath, sent to the king for a 
reinforcement to enable him to take the field ; and Agesilaus, who was well 
aware of his intentions, and probably would not otherwise have granted the 
truce, though he observed it with strict fidelity, undoubtedly did not suffer 
the time to be lost with regard to the progress of his own preparations. 


During this interval a breach, which the characters and views of the two 
men rendered almost inevitable, rose between him and Lysander. The 
rumour of the expedition, and of the part which Lysander was to take in it, 
seems to have rekindled the flames of discord in the Asiatic cities, wliich 
after the expulsion of his creatures had for a time been kept tranquil by the 
wise forbearance of the ephors and the prudent administration of 
Dercyllidas. 
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When he came to EjDhesus, his door was immediately besieged by a crowd 
of petitioners, who desired a license to oppress their countrymen under his 
patronage. After the victory of \gospotami, Lysander, as the man who for 
the time wielded the irresistible power of Sparta, had been courted with 
extravagant servility by the Asiatic Greeks. They did not content 
themselves with tiie ordinary lionours of golden crowns and statues, but 
raised altars and offered sacrifices, and sang pjeans, and consecrated 
festivals to him as a god : the first example of that grossest kind of 
adulation, whicli afterwards became common among the Greeks, and was 
reduced to a system by 


the Romans. When he now appeared again in Asia, 


though in the train of a Spartan king, it was still supposed that the substance 
of power resided with him, and that he would direct the exercise of the 
royal authority, as he thought fit. He did not discountenance this persuasion, 
for he shared it himself. He had calculated on the subserviency of 
Agesilaus, whom he considered as mainly indebted to his friendship, first 
for the throne, and then â€” an obligation little in-feriord€” for the 
command in Asia. But his colleagues, the rest of the Thirty, felt that the 
homage paid to him by the allies was derogatory, not only to tlie royal 
dignity, but to their own ; and they complained to Agesilaus of his 
presumption. 


The king liimself had been hurt by it, and resolved to check it, not by a 
friendly remonstrance, but in a way the most grating to Lysander’s feelings. 
He rejected all applications which were made to him in reliance on 
Lysander’s interest ; and his purpose at length became so evident, that 
Lysander was obliged to inform his clients, that his intercession, instead of 
furthering, would only obstruct their suits. He had however suflicient self- 
command to stifle or disguise his resentment ; and, after a very mild 
expostulation with Agesilaus on the harshness of his conduct, requested to 


be removed from the scene of his humiliation to some other place, where he 
might still be employed in the public service. The king very willingly 
complied, and sent him to the Hellespont, where not long after he achieved 
an acquisition of some moment to the Spartan arms. He prevailed on a 
Persian of high rank, named Spithridates, who had been offended by 
Pharnabazus, to revolt, and come with his family, his treasures, and two 
hundred horse, to Cyzicus, and thence sailed with him and his son to 
Ephesus, and presented them to Agesilaus, who received them with great 
pleasure, and took this opportunity of gaining information about the state of 
Pharnabazus. This incident produced an ajjparent reconciliation between 
him and Lysander ; but we shall see reason to suspect that on one side, at 
least, it was not sincere. 


Tissaphernes had no sooner received such an addition to his forces, as 
appeared to him sufficient to overpower Agesilaus, than he threw aside the 
mask, and sent a message to the Spartan king, bidding him immediately quit 
Asia, or prepare for war. The council and the allies were somewhat daunted 
bř his arrogant tone, and apparent strength ; but Agesilaus, who had 
expected this result, and desired no other, told the envoys to carry back his 
thanks to their master, for the advantage he had given the Greeks by his 
perjury. He then ordered his troops to put themselves in readiness for a long 
march ; sent 


Prows of Greek Galleys 
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word to the towns which lay on the road to Caria to lay in provisions for the 
use of his army ; and called on the cities of Ionia, \Eolis, and the 
Hellespont, for their contingents. Agesilaus had reckoned upon this effect of 
the satrap’s selfish fears, and, instead of seeking him in Caria, marched in 
the opposite direction toward the residence of Pharnabazus. As this invasion 
was quite unexjjected, he found the towns on his I’oad unprepared for 
resistance, and collected an immense booty. He penetrated nearly to 
Dascylium without encountering an enemy. But in that neighbourhood he 
fell in with a body of Persian horse, and, by the issue of a skirmish which 
ensued, was made to feel its superiority in equipments and training over his 
own. The next day when he sacrificed, observes Xenophon a€” as if he was 
relating a providential warning, not a human contrivance â€” the victims 
were found imperfect ; and Agesilaus advanced no farther, but retreated 
towards Ephesus. 


There he spent the winter in preparations for the next campaign, and more 
particularly applied himself to the raising of a body of cavalry, wliich he 
perceived would be indispensable to the success and the safety of his future 
operations. For this purpose he made a list of the most opulent men in the 
Greek cities, and compelled each of them, as the condition of his exemption 
from personal service, to furnish a trooper. In the spring he collected his 
forces at Ejjhesus, and put them into an active course of training, rousing 
their emulation by the prizes which he proposed for the most gallant show, 
and the highest degree of expertness, in every department of the service. 
Xenophon, as an old soldier, is delighted with the i-ecollection of the 
military bustle which prevailed during this season at Ephesus ; where the 
wrestling schools and the hippodrome were constantly enlivened by the 
exercises of the men, the market was abundantly supplied with horses, and 
arms of every kind, and all the trades subservient to war were kept in full 


employment. Among other devices for raising the spirits of his troops, 
Agesilaus borrowed a hint, it would seem, from one of Cimon’s stratagems, 
and ordered his Persian prisoners to be exposed to sale naked, that the 
Greeks might contrast the delicacy of their persons with the robustness of 
frames hardened by the exercises of the paltestra. 


Before he took the field again, a year having now elapsed from the 
commencement of his expedition, Lysander and his colleagues were 
superseded by a new body of councillors, and returned home. Agesilaus 
then gave public notice, that he meant to take the shortest road into the 
richest part of the enemy’s country. The notice was designed not more for 
the prejaaration of his own troops, than for Tissaphernes, who concluded 
that if this had been the intention of Agesilaus, he would not have disclosed 
it, and that now Caria was certainly his real mark. He therefore repeated the 
dispositions of the preceding summer. But while he waited for the enemy 
with his cavalry in the vale of the Ma3ander, Agesilaus directed his march 
towards the plains of Sardis, the richest of Western Asia. During three days 
he traversed them without seeing an enemy ; but on the fourth tlie Persian 
cavalry, which Tissaphernes seems to have sent forward as soon as he heard 
of the movements of Agesilaus, suddenly came up, and cut off many of the 
followers of the camp, as they were ranging over the country in quest of 
plunder. 


Tissaphernes had already arrived at Sardis ; and his countrymen, many of 
whom had probably suffered considerable loss from the invasion, bitterly 
censured him for leaving them unprotected, and even it seems charged him 
with treachery. The complaints were carried up to the court, where he had 
one implacable and powerful enemy in tlie fiendish Parysatis, who thirsted 
to revenge herself on him for his enmity to her favourite son. She had 
already 
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fouiul that Artaxerxes was weak enough to sacrifice liis most faithful 
servants to lier resentment, even when he knew that it was inflamed by the 
very services wiiich they had rendered to liimself ; and according to the 
most probable account, it was in compliance with her request that he now 
ordered Tissaphernes to be put to death. The execution of the sentence was 
committed to Tithraustes, who was appointed to succeed Tissaphernes in his 
satrapy, and was instructed to open a negotiation with Agesilaus. 
Accordingly, after executing the first part of his commission, which he did 
in the Turki.sh style by the hands of an underling, who surprised 
Tissaphernes in his bath, Tithraustes sent envoys to treat with the Spartan 
king. He affected to consider Tissaphernes as the author of the quarrel 
between his master and the Greeks, and, as if the end of their expedition 
was now answered by their enemy’s death, proposed that Agesilaus should 
return home. As to the Asiatic Greeks, Artaxerxes was willing to 
acknowledge their independence, on condition that they would pay their 
ancient tribute. Agesilaus replied, that he had no authority to conclude 
peace without the sanction of the government at home : but he would 
transmit the Persian overtures to Sparta. In the meanwhile Tithraustes was 
very anxious that hostilities should be suspended in his province, and, 
pleading his own merits in the execution of Tissaphernes, begged 
Agesilaus, while he waited for an answer to the terms proposed, to turn his 
arms against the satrapy of Phai-nabazus. To this Agesilaus consented on 
condition that Tithraustes would defray the expense of the march ; and he 
received thirty talents [AE.6000 or !&30,000] on that score. This was a step 
beyond former precedents : for even Tissaphernes, though he had not 
scrupled to conclude a separate truce, had not paid the enemy a subsidy for 
invading another part of his master’s dominions. 


On his march towards the territories of Pharnabazus, Agesilaus received a 
flattering testimony of the approbation with wliich his proceedings were 
viewed at Sparta, and of the disposition which prevailed there to support 
him in the prosecution of the war. By a despatch which reached him as he 
lay near Cyme, he learned that he had been invested with tlie administration 
of naval affairs, that he was empowered to appoint whom he would to the 
office of admiral, and still to regulate the operations of the fleet at his 
discretion. Thus to unite the supreme command of the army and of the navy 
in one person, was an unexampled mark of confidence, and a striking 


indication of the new energy which ambition had infused into the Spartan 
counsels. Agesilaus immediately took measures for raising a fleet ; and by a 
judicious distribution of the burden among the maritime allies, and his 
influence with wealthy individuals, collected 120 new galleys. But he was 
less prudent and fortunate in the choice of an admiral, and instead of 
seeking the highest qualifications, consulted his private affection in the 
appointment of his wife’s brother Pisander. When this business was 
despatched, he continued his march to the satrapy of Pharnabazus. 


PERSIAN GOLD 


These preparations, combined perhaps with other tokens, convinced 
Tithraustes that Agesilaus had no intention of withdrawing from Asia, but 
was inclined rather to extend than contract his views, and cherished strong 
hopes of effecting the conquest of the empire. He perceived that he had only 
purchased a temporary i-elief, and bethought himself how he might employ 
the gold, which was his last remaining st.iy, to greater advantage. 
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The history of the contest between Greece and Persia afforded several 
instructive lessons, wliich were now peculiarly ap/jlicable. At the time 
when the first Artaxerxes was embarrassed by the success of the Athenians 
in Egypt, he sent an agent, as we have seen, with bribes to Sparta, to 
procure a diversion in his favour. Tithraustes now resorted to a similar 
expedient. He sent a Rhodian named Timocrates to Greece, with a sum of 
fifty talents, which he was charged to distribute, with proper precaution.s, 
among the leading persons in the states which might be most easily induced 
to interrupt the progress of Agesilaus by kindling a war against Sparta at 
home. Not only was this mission itself a notorious and unquestionable fact ; 
but Xeuophon professes an equal degree of certainty as to the names of the 
jjersons who received the money. We may at least venture to believe that, 
though it may have roused them to greater activity, it produced no change in 
their political sentiments : and we even doubt whether it gave rise to any 
events which would not have occurred nearly as soon without it. It was 
indeed natural enough for Agesilaus and his friends to attribute the 
disappointment of his hopes to the venality of their adversaries. But 
Xenophon himself observes that the Athenians, though they did not receive 
any .share of the gold, were eager for war in the hope of recovering their 
independence. And it is clear from his own narrative that similar feelings of 
jealousy or resentment towards Sparta already prevailed at Thebes, Corinth, 


and Argos, and were only waiting for an opportunity of displaying 
themselves in open hostility, but needed no corrupt influence to excite them. 


The anti-Laconian party at Thebes a€” the same no doubt which had 
sheltered the Athenian exiles, and had contrived the affront offered to 
Agesilaus at Aulis, and whicli had therefore reason to dread liis resentment 
if he should ever return to Europe as the conqueror of Asia a€” set the first 
springs of hostility in motion. The disf)Osition to war they found already 
existing ; a pretext only was wanting, and this they easily devised. Means 
were found to induce the Locrians of Opus to make an inroad upon a tract 
of land which had been long the subject of contention between them and 
their neighbours the Phocians. The Phocians retaliated by the invasion of 
the Opuntian Locris, and the Thebans were soon persuaded to take part with 
the Locrians, and invade Phocis. The Phocians, as was foreseen, applied for 
succour to Sjjarta, where, as Xenophon admits, there was the utmost 
readiness to lay hold on any pretence for a war with Thebes ; and the 
present season of prosperity seemed to the Spartan government the most 
favourable for humbling a power which had given so many proofs of ill- 
will towards it. 


WAR RISES IN GREECE 


War therefore was decreed, and Lysander was sent into Phocis with 
instructions to collect all the forces he could raise there, and among the 
tribes seated about Mount Qita, and to march with them to Haliartus in 
Boeotia, where Pausanias, with the Peloponnesian troops, was to join him 
on an appointed day. Lysander discharged his commission with his usual 
activity, and besides succeeded in inducing Orchomenos, which was subject 
to Thebes, to a.ssert its independence. Pausanias, having crossed the 
Laconian border, waited at Tegea for tlie contingents which he had 
demanded from the allies. They seem to have come in slowly, and Corinth 
refused to take any part in the expedition. The Thebans, seeing themselves 
threatened with invasion, sent an embassy to prevail on the Athenians to 
make common cause with 
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tliem against Sparta. There were many feelings to be overcome at Athens, 
before this resolution could be adopted : recollections of a long hereditary 
grudge, of the animosity displayed by Thebes during the last war, and 
especially at its close ; the sense of weakness, and the dread of provoking a 
power, by which Athens had so lately been brought to the brink of 
destruction. The Athenians desired to recover their pre-eminence in Greece, 
and their readiest way to that end was to declare themselves the protectors 
of all wiio suffered under Spartan tyranny. If they were inclined to dread the 
enemy’s power, they had only to reflect by what means their own had been 
overthrown. Sparta likewise now ruled over unwilling subjects, and 
oft’ended allies, who only wanted a leader to encourage them to revolt from 
her. In-deed she had not one sincere friend left. Argos had always been 
hostile ; Elis had just been deeply wronged. Corinth, Arcadia, and Achaia 
saw the services which they had rendered in the war requited with insolent 
ingratitude, and were subject to the control of harmosts, who were not even 
citi-Greek Terba-cotta Lamp 


zens of Sparta, but helots ; bondmen at home, masters abroad. The cities 
once subject to Athens, which had been tempted to revolt by the prospect of 
liberty, found themselves cheated of their hopes, and groaned under the 
double yoke of a foreign governor, and a domestic oligarcliy. The Persian 
king, to whom Sparta mainly owed her victory, she had immediately 
afterwards treated as an enemy. Athens might now place herself at the head 
of a confederacy much more powerful than the enijiire which she had lost ; 
and the Spartan dominion would be more easily overthrown than the 
Athenian had been, in proportion as the allies of Sparta were stronger than 
the subjects of Athens. 


These arguments found a willing audience ; they were seconded by many 
voices, and the assembly was unanimous in favour of the alliance with 
Thebes. Thrasybulus, who moved the decree, reminded the Thebans that 
Athens was about to repay the obligation which they had laid on her when 
they refused to concur in riveting her chains, by active exertions, and at a 
great risk. For she would have to face the enmity of Sparta while Piraeus 
remained still unfortified. Both states prepared for war. 


Lysander, having collected all the forces he could raise in the north, 
marched to Haliartus ; but he found that Pausanias had not yet arrived there. 
It was not in his character to remain anywhere inactive, and he was desirous 
of making himself master of the town. He first tried negotiation to engage it 
to revolt. But there were some Theban and Athenian troops in the place, 
whose presence overawed the disaffected ; and he then resolved to venture 
on an assault. A battle took place close to the walls, in which Lysander was 
Slain. It seems clear from a comparison of all accounts, that he was 
intercepted between the main body of the Thebans and 
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the garrison, which made a sally ; and he was known to have fallen by the 
hand of a citizen of Haliartus. His troops were put to flight, and betook 
themselves to tlie hills a€” a branch of the range of Helicon a€” which rose 
at no great distance behind the town. The conquerors pursued with great 
vigour, and incautiously pressed forward up the rising ground, until the 
difficulties of the ground brought them to a stand, and the fugitives, 
perceiving their perplexity, turned upon them, assailed them with a shower 
of missiles, rolled down masses of rock on their heads, and finally drove 
them in disorder, with the loss of more than two hundred men, into the 
plain. The dejection caused by this disaster was relieved the next day by the 
discovery that the remains of Lysander’s army had dispersed during the 
night. 


But the exultation of the Thebans at this fruit of their victory was damped in 
the course of a few hours by the appearance of Pausanias, who had received 
the news of the battle on the road from Platsea to Thespife, and had 
hastened his march to Haliartus. Yet, according to Diodorus, he brought 
with him no more than six thousand men ; but so small a force could 
scarcely have produced the alarm described by Xenophon, who, with a 
slight touch of humour, exhibits the Theban camp as fluctuating between 
the extremes of presumption and despondency. For the next day their spirits 
were again raised by the arrival of Thrasybulus and an Athenian army ; and 
their confidence was heightened when they perceived that Pausanias 
showed no disposition to seek an engagement. His situation was extremely 
embarrassing. According to Greek usage it was absolutely necessary for 
him to recover the bodies of the slain, who are said to have amounted to a 
thousand, either by force or by consent of the victors. The greater part lay 
so near to the town walls that the attempt to carry them away by force 
would be one of great difficulty and danger, even if he should gain a victory 
; and the enemy was so strong in cavalry, that the event of a battle would be 
very uncertain, especially as his own troops had engaged in the expedition 
with reluctance. He therefore held a council of war ; and after mature 
deliberation the majority came to the decision â€” if indeed it was not 
unanimous â€” to ajjply for permission to carry away the dead. The 
Thebans however were not satisfied with this confession of their 
superiority, and refused to grant a truce, except on condition that the 
invaders should withdraw from Boeotia. These terms were gladly accepted 


by Pausanias and his council, though they were felt by the troops as a 
degradation, such as a Lacedaemonian army had never before experienced. 
The general dejection and ill-humour which j) re vailed in the retreat, were 
heightened by the insulting demeanour of the Thebans, who accompanied 
them on their march through Boeotia, and drove back all who deviated in 
the least from the line, with blows, into the road. 


The conduct of Pausanias appears to have been in the whole of this affair 
perfectly blameless. He had failed indeed to i-each Haliartus by the 
preconcerted day, but he arrived the day after ; and when it is considered 
that he had to collect his army from many quarters, and that the allies were 
generally averse to the expedition, he may seem rather to have deserved 
praise, for bringing it up so nearly within the appointed time. The disastrous 
issue could only be attributed to Lysander’s imprudence ; and the decision 
of the council of war with regard to the recovery of the slain, even if it was 
not clearly required by the circumstances of the case, could not reasonably 
be imputed as a crime to Pausanias. Yet on his return to Sparta he was 
capitally impeached ; and the nature of the charges brought against him 
showed that he could not expect a fair trial, but was foredoomed to be 
sacrificed to public prejudice or to private passion; for the accusation 
embraced not 
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merely his conduct in his last expedition, but the indulgence which he had 
granted to the Athenian refugees in Piraeus ; though his measures on that 
occasion seem to have been viewed with general approbation at the time, 
and had only been proved to be impolitic by the event. But under the 
irritation produced by the recent shame and disa{)pointment, the Spartan 
senate was no more capable of listening to reason and justice, than the 
Athenian assembly on some similar occasions ; and it is probable that 
Lysander’s friends did the utmost to inflame the public feelings against his 
old adversary. Pausanias did not appear at the trial ; he was condemned to 
death, and was obliged to seek shelter in the venerated sanctuary of Athene 


Alea at Tegea, where he ended his daj’s. His son Agesipolis succeeded to 
the throne. 


Lysander left his family in a state of poverty, which proved that his 
ambition was quite pure from all sordid ingredients. But, if we may believe 
a story which became current after his death, and is related upon such 
authority, that we can scarcely suppose it to have been without foundation, 
he was not satisfied either with fame, or with the substance of power. He is 
said to have conceived the project of levelling the privileges of the two 
royal houses, and of making the kingly ofhce elective, and open to all 
Spartans, no doubt with the hope of obtaining it for himself.’* 


liYS ANDERS PLOT 


The melodramatic scheme to secure the throne, which has been credited to 
Lysander, was discredited by Thirlwall, and Mitford, but Grote, Bury, and 
others accept it, and it is cui-ious enough to deserve chronicle here : 


When the Heraclidse mixed with Dorians, and settled in Peloponnesus, 
there was a large and flourishing tribe of them at Sparta. The whole, 
however, were not entitled to the regal succession, but only two families, 
the Eurytionidje and the Agidae ; while the rest had no share in the 
administration on account of their high birth. For as to the common rewards 
of virtue, they were open to all men of distinguished merit. Lysander, who 
was of this lineage, no sooner saw himself exalted by his great actions, and 
supported with friends and power, but he became uneasy to think that a city 
which owed its grandeur to him, should be ruled by others no better 
descended than himself. Hence he entertained a design to alter the 
settlement which confined the succession to two families only, and to lay it 
open to all the Heraclidse. Some say, his intention was to extend this high 
honour not only to all the Heraclidse, but to all the citizens of Sparta ; that it 
might not so much belong to the posterity of Hercules, as to those who 
resembled Hercules in that virtue which numbered him with the gods. He 
hoiDed, too, that when the crown was settled in this manner, no Spartan 
would have better pretensions than himself. 


At first he prepared to draw the citizens into his scheme, and committed to 
memory an oration written by Cleon of Halicarnassus for that purpose. But 
he soon saw that so great and difficult a reformation required bolder and 
more extraordinary methods to bring it to bear. And as in tragedy machin- 
ery is made use of, where more natural means will not do, so he resolved to 
strike the people with oracles and prophecies ; well knowing that the 
eloquence of Cleon would avail but little, unle.ss he first subdued their 
minds with divine sanctions and the terrors of superstition. Ephorus tells us, 
he first attempted to corrupt the priestess of Delphi, and afterwards those of 
Dodona by means of one Pherecles ; and having no success in either 
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application, he went himself to the oracle of Ammon, and offered the priests 
large sums of gold. They too rejected his offers with indignation, and sent 
deputies to Sparta to accuse him of that crime. When these Libyans found 
he was acquitted, they took their leave of the Spartans in this manner: “We 
will pass better judgments, when you come to live among us in Libya.” It 
seems there was an ancient prophecy, that the Lacedemonians would some 
time or other settle in Africa. This whole scheme of Lysander was of no 
ordinary texture, nor took its ri.se from accidental circumstances, but was 
laid deep and conducted with uncommon art and address : so that it maj’ be 
compared to a mathematical demonstration, in which, from some principles 
first assumed, the conclusion is deduced through a variety of abstruse and 
intricate steps. We shall, therefore, explain it at large, taking Ephorus, who 
was both an historian and philosopher, for our guide. 


“v-a€-a— â- a— -^ 


Greek Dooe Keys 


There was a woman in Pontus who gave it out that she was pregnant by 
Apollo. Many rejected her assertion, and many believed it. So that when she 
was delivered of a son, several persons of the greatest eminence took 
particular care of his education, and for some reason or other gave him the 
name of Silenus. Lysander took this miraculous birth for a foundation, and 
raised all his building upon it. He made choice of such assistants, as might 
bring the story into reputation, and jjut it beyond suspicion. Then he got 
another story propagated at Delphi and spread at Sparta, that certain ancient 
oracles were kept in the private registers of the priests, which it was not 
lawful to touch or to look upon, till in some future age a person should 
arise, who could clearly prove himself the son of Apollo, and he was to 
interpret and publish these oracles. The way thus prepared, Silenus was to 
make his appearance, as the son of Apollo, and demand the oracles. The 
jAriests, who were in combination, were to inquire into every article, and 
examine him strictly as to his birth. At last they were to pretend to be 
convinced of his divine parentage, and to show him the books. Silenus then 
was to read in public all those prophecies, particularly that for which the 
whole design was set on foot ; namely, that it would be more for the honour 
and interest of Sparta to set aside the present race of kings, and choose 
others out of the best and most worthy men in the commonwealth. But 
when Silenus was grown up, and came to undertake his part, Lysander had 
the mortification to see his piece miscarry by the cowardice of one of the 
actors, whose heart failed him just as the thing was going to be put in 
execution. However, nothing of tliis was discovered while Lysander lived. 


Lysander’s poverty, whicii was discovered after his death, added lustre to 
his virtue. It was then found, that notwithstanding the money which had 
passed through his hands, the authority he had exercised over so 
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many cities, and indeed tlie great empire he bad been possessed of, he had 
not in the least improved his family fortune. Ephorus tells us that, 
afterwards, upon some disputes between the confederates and the Spartans, 
it was thought necessary to inspect the writings of Lj^sander, and for tliat 
purpose Agesilaus went to his house. Among the other papers he found that 
jjolitical one, calculated to show how proper it would be to take the right of 
succession from the Eurytionida; and Agida3, and to elect kings from 
among persons of the greatest merit. He was going to pi’oduce it before the 
citizens, and to show what tlie real principles of Lysander were. But 
Laci’atides, a man of sense, and tlie principal of the ephors, kei)t him from 
it, by ’epresenting how wrong it would be to dig Lysander out of his grave, 
when this oration, which was written in so artful and persuasive a manner, 
ought rather to be buried with him. 


Among the other honours paid to the memory of Lysander, that which we 
shall mention is none of the least. Some persons who had contracted 
themselves to his daughters in his lifetime, when they found he died poor, 
fell off from their engagement. The Spartans fined them for courting the 
alliance while they had riches in view, and breaking off when they 
discovered that poverty which was the best proof of Lysander’s probity and 
justice. It seems, at Sparta there was a law which punished, not only those 
who continued in a state of celibac}’, or married too late, but those that 
married ill ; and it was levelled chiefly at persons who married into rich 
rather than good families.* 


AGESILAUS RECALLED 


While these movements were taking place in Greece, Agesilaus was 
carrying on the war in Asia, with an activity and success which might well 
have alarmed the Persian court, and proved the wisdom of the precautions 
adopted by Tithraustes. On his march into the province of Pharnabazus, he 
was accompanied by Spithridates, who urged him to advance into 
Paphlagonia, and undertook to make Cotys, the king of that country, his 
ally. Cotys, who is elsewliere named Corylas, was one of those powerful 
hereditary vassals of the Persian king, whose subjection had become merely 
nominal, and he had lately renounced even the appearance of submission. 
Artaxerxes, imprudently or insidiously, had put his obedience to the test, by 
summoning or inviting him to court. But the Paphlagonian prince was too 
wary, and knew the chai’acter of the Persian government too well, to trust 
himself in its power, and he had openly refused to obey the royal command. 
It would add nothing to his offence, thougli something to his security, to 
treat with the enemies of Artaxerxes. Nothing could be more agreeable to 
Agesilaus than the opportunity of gaining so powerful an ally ; he gladly 
accepted the mediation of Spithridates, who not only fulfilled his promise, 
and engaged Cotys to come to the Greek camp, and conclude an alliance 
with Sparta in person, but prevailed on him, before his departure, to leave a 
reinforcement of one thousand cavahy, and two thousand targeteers, with 
the army of Agesilaus. 


To reward Spithridates for this important service, in a manner which would 
strengthen the Greek interest in Asia, Agesilaus, with great address, 
negotiated a match between Cotys and the daughter of Spithridates, so as to 
lead each party to consider himself as under obligations to the other, and 
both to look upon him as their benefactor. As the season was too far 
advanced for a journey by land across the Paphlagonian mountains, the 
young 
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lady was sent by sea, under the charge of a Spartan officer, to the dominions 
of her intended consort ; and Agesilaus returned to take up his winter 
quarters in the territories of Pharnabazus, and in the satrap’s own residence 
of Dascylium. Here were parks, chases, and forests abounding in game of 
every kind, and round about were many hirge villages plentifully stocked 
with provisions for the ordinary supply of the princely household. The do- 
main was skirted by the windings of a river, full of various kinds of fish. 
Here therefore the Greek army passed the Avinter in ease and plenty, mak- 
ing excursions, as occasion invited, into the surrounding country far and 
wide, while Pharnabazus was forced to range over it as a houseless fugitive, 
carrying with him his family and his treasures, for which he could find no 
place of permanent shelter, and, even in this Scythian mode of life, never 
free from apprehensions for his personal safety. 


Sometimes, however, he hovered in the neighbourhood of the Greeks, and 
once surprised them in one of their marauding excursions ; and though he 
had with him only two scythe-chariots, and about four hundred cavalry, he 
dispersed a body of seven hundred Greek horse with his chariots, and drove 
them, with the loss of one hundred men, to seek shelter from their heavy 
infantry. A few days after this skirmish Spithridates learned that the satrap 
was encamped in the village of Cava, about twenty miles off, and 
communicated the discovery to Herippidas. Herippidas, who loved a 
brilliant enterprise, was immediately fired with the hope of making himself 
master of the satrap’s camp and person, and requested Agesilaus to grant 
him, for this purpose, two thousand heavy infantry, as many targeteers, the 
Paphlagouian cavalry, and those of Spithridates, and as many of the Greek 
horse as might be willing to take part in the adventure. He obtained all he 
asked ; but at night, at the hour of departure, he found that not half of his 
volunteers appeared at the appointed place. Nevertheless, fearing the 
raillery of his colleagues, if he should desist, lie persevered in his 
undertaking, and after marching all night, arrived at daybreak at the 
encampment of Pharnabazus. He overpowered a body of Mysians at the 
outpost ; but their resistance afforded time for the escape of Pharnabazus 
and his family, who however left the camp, with a great treasure of drinking 
vessels and costly furniture, in the possession of the assailants. But 
Heripjiidas, being anxious, for the sake of his own honour, to deliver the 
whole booty into the hands of the officers who in the Spartan army 


answered to the Roman quffistors, took precautions to exclude his allies 
from all share in it ; and he thus deprived the Spartan arms of an advantage 
much more important than the value of the spoil. For Spithridates and the 
Paphlagonians, indignant at this treatment, deserted the camp the next night, 
and repairing to Sardis entered the service of Ariseus, who had again 
revolted, and was at war with the king : Agesilaus was more deeply affected 
by this loss than by any mischance that he met with in the course of his 
expedition : and he seems to have regretted it still more on private than on 
public grounds. 


Not long after, a prospect seemed to be opened to him of gaining a much 
more valuable ally. A Greek of Cyzicus, who was connected by ties of 
hospitality with Pharnabazus, and had recently entered into the same 
relation with Agesilaus, proposed to him to bring about an interview 
between him and the satrap. The preliminaries were arranged, and a place 
of meeting appointed in the open air, to which Agesilaus came accompanied 
by the Thirty, and they seated themselves on the grass to wait for 
Pharnabazus. He came attended by a train of servants, who, according to the 
Persian fashion, proceeded to lay down a carpet and cushions for their 
master. But the 
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intelligent Persian, struck by the contrast of the Spartan simplicity, in a 
fortune at present so much more prosperous than his own, ordered these 
instruments of luxury to be removed, and, in his splendid attire, took his 
seat without ceremony on the green-sward by the side of Agesilaus. 


After the forms of a friendly greeting liad been interchanged, Pharnabazus 
opened the conference with an expostulation on the hard treatment which he 
had suffered. He reminded his hearers of the zeal and constancy with which 
he had espoused the cause of Sparta in the war with Athens. Nevertheless 
Spartan hostility had now reduced him to such a condition that even in his 
own territorj‘ he did not know how to find a meal, except such as he could 


collect, like a dog, from the orts and leavings of their rapine ; while his fair 
patrimonial mansions, his pleasant woods and parks, had been all burned, 
and felled, and spoiled. If, he concluded, it was his ignorance that made him 
unable to reconcile such conduct with the obligations of justice and 
gratitude, he desired that the Spartans would enlighten him. 


Tills address, Xenophon says, struck the Thirty with shame, and it was 
some time before Agesilaus broke the silence that ensued. Private 
friendship, he said, must give way to reasons of state. The Spartans, being 
at war with the king of Pei’sia, were compelled to treat all his subjects as 
their enemies ; and Pharnabazus among the rest, however glad they might 
be to gain him for their friend. And what they had now to propose was not 
that he should exchange onQ master for another, but that he should at once 
become their ally, and independent of every superior. Nor was it a poor or 
barren independence that they held out to him, but a rich addition to his 
hereditary possession.s, which their aid would enable him to make at the 
expense of his fellow subjects, who would then be forced to own him as 
their master. Pharnabazus, in answer to these overtures, said that he would 
frankly declare his mind to them. If the king should attempt to place any 
other general in authority over him, he would renounce his allegiance, and 
ally himself to Sparta ; but if his master entrusted him with the suiAreme 
command in that part of his domains, he would do his best to defend them. 
Agesilaus grasped his hand, and assured him of his warmest regard, and, 
under the excitement of a generous feeling, forgetting the excuse he had just 
before made for his past conduct, promised to withdraw immediately from 
his territories, and, though they should continue at war, to abstain from 
invading them, as long as there was any other quarter in which he could 
employ his forces. So the interview ended. 


Agesilaus kept his word, and withdrew his forces from the satrapy of Phai- 
nabazus, where indeed it is probable he would not otherwise have stayed 
much longer, as the spring was coming on, and he was meditating a new 
expedition, in which he meant to advance as far as he could into the interior. 
By this movement, if he gained no more decisive advantage, he expected 
that he should at least separate all the provinces which he left behind him 
from the Persian empire. With this design he proceeded to the plain of 
Thebe, where he encamped, and began to collect all the forces he could 


raise from the allied cities. He was in the midst of these preparations, when 
he received a message from the ephors, which was brought by a Spartan 
named Epicydidas, who apprised him of the new turn which affairs had 
taken in Greece, and summoned him to march with the utmost speed for the 
defence of his country. Agesilaus received this intelligence with fortitude, 
though it stopped him at the outset of the most brilliant career that had ever 
yet been opened by a Greek, and obeyed the command of the ephors with as 
much promptness as if he had been present in their council-room at 
Sparta.** 


Greek Vases 


CHAPTER XLII. THE CORINTHIAN WAR 


Two cares principally engaged Agesilaus before liis departure ; to provide 
security for the Asian Greeks in his absence, and to have a numerous and 
vi’ell-appointed army to lead into Greece. For the former purpose, naming 
Euxenus to preside, with the title of harmost, he placed a body of four 
thousand men under his orders. With the latter view, he proposed prizes for 
the cities which should furnish the best troops ; and for commanders of 
mercenaries, horse, heavy-armed, bowmen, and targeteers, whose bands 
should be the best chosen, best appointed, and best disciplined. The prizes 
were mostly arms, elegantly wrought ; but, for higher merit, or the merit of 
those of higher rank, there were some golden crowns ; and Xenophon 
mentions it, as a large sum for the occasion, that the expense amounted to 
four talents, less than a thousand pounds sterling. Three Lacedaemonians, 
with one officer from each Asiatic city, were named for judges; but the 
decision, or the declaration of it, was judiciously referred to the arrival of 
the army in the Thracian Chersonesus. 


Unable as the leading men in the Lacedsemonian administration were, 
either to conduct a war against the powerful confederacy formed against 
them, or, upon any tolerable terras, to prevent it, the recall of Agesilaus 
seems to have been a necessary measure. The army assembled by their 
enemies was such as had not often been seen in wars within Greece. Argos 
furnished seven thousand heavy-armed ; Athens had already recovered 
strength to send six thousand, and add six hundred horse ; Boeotia, Corinth, 
Euboea, and Locris made the wliole of the army twenty-four thousand 
heavy-armed, with above fifteen hundred cavalry ; to whicla was added a 
large body of tlie best light-armed of Greece, Acarnanians, Ozolian 
Locrians, and Malians. The fighting men of all descriptions must have 
amounted to fifty thousand. Tlie avowed purpose was to invade Laconia. ” 
The Lacedsemonian state,” said the Corinthian Timolaus, in a debate on the 


plan of operations, ” resembles a river, which, near the source, is easily 
forded, but the farther it flows, other streams joining, the depth and power 
of the current increases. Thus the Lacedaemonians always march from 
home with their 6wn troops only; but as they proceed, being reinforced 
from other cities, their army swells and grows formidable. I hold it 
therefore advisable to 
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attack them, if possible, in Lacedfemon itself ; otherwise, the nearer to 
Lacedaemon the better.” 


Against so po^ye^ful a league, tlie allies, whom the Lacedjemonians could 
now command, were principally fi’om the smaller Grecian cities, and none 
beyond Peloponnesus. Marching themselves six thousand foot and six 
hundred horse, and being joined by the Mantineans and Tegeans, whose 
numbers are not reported, they were farther reinforced by no more than 
seven thousand five hundred heavy -armed, from Epidaurus, Hermione, 
Tru3zen, Sicyon, Achaia, and Elis. Aristodemus, of the blood royal, as 
regent, commanded for the king, Agesipolis, yet a boy. 


Circumstances commonly occur to render confederate armies less 
efficacious, in proportion to their strength, than those under a single 
authority. A dispute about the command in chief, with some difference of 
opinion about their order of battle, some of the generals being for deeper, 
others for more extended phalanges, gave ojiportunity for the 
Lacedaemonians to collect their forces, and march far beyond their own 
frontier, so as to meet the enemy near Corinth. In the account of the 
preparatoiy sacrifices there drops from Xenophon a remarkable confession, 
that those ceremonies were sometimes engines of policy. While the 


Boeotians, he says, held tlie left of their army, tliey were in no haste to 
engage ; but, as soon as they had prevailed to have their situation in the line 
changed, so that the Athenians would be opposed to the Lacedemonians, 
and themselves to the Achseans, then they declared that the symi/toms of 
the victims wei-e favourable. They saved themselves perhaps some 
slaughter by this disingenuous artifice. In the battle which ensued the 
Ach;eans fled, and all the allies of Lacedaemon equally yielded to those 
opposed to them. But the Athenians were defeated with considerable 
slaughter ; and the superior discipline of the Lacediemonians so prevailed 
against sviperior numbers that, with the loss of only eight of tlieir own 
body, they remained finally masters of the field ; in which, if we may trust 
Xenophon’s panegyric of Agesilaus for what he has omitted to state in his 
general history, no less than ten thousand of the confederate army fell.’ 
Probably however, though the Lacediemonians themselves suffered little, 
their allies suffered much ; for the victory seems to have been little farther 
decisive than to prevent the invasion of Peloponnesus. 


Meanwhile Agesilaus was hastening his march from Asia. He crossed the 
Hellespont about the middle of July. At Amphipolis he met Dercyllidas, 
who had been sent to inform him of the victory obtained near Corinth. 
Immediately he forwarded that able and popular officer into Asia, to 
communicate the grateful news among the Grecian cities there, and to 
prepare them for his early return, of which there seemed now fair promise. 


Through Thrace and Macedonia the country was friendly, or feared to avow 
hostility. Thessaly, inimically disposed, and powerful through population 
and wealth resulting from the natural productiveness of the soil, was 
however too ill-governed to give any systematical opposition. The defiles of 
the mountains against Macedonia, where a small force might efiicaciously 
oppose a large one, seem to have been left open. But the influence of the 
principal towns, Larissa, Cranon, Scotussa, and Pharsalus, in close alliance 
with the Boeotians, decided the rest, and as the Lacedajmonian army 
crossed the plain a body of horse, raised from the whole province, infested 
the march. It was singularly gratifying to Agesilaus that, with his horse, 


[1 This statement of Xenophon is, according to Grote, either a mis-reading 
or a wild exaggeration. Diodorus says that the Spartans lost 1100 ; the allies 
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promiscuously collected, and entirely formed by himself, supporting it 
judiciously with his infantry, he defeated and dispersed the Thessalian, the 
most celebrated cavalry of Greece. 


On the day after this success he reached the highlands of Phthia ; and 
thence the country was friendly quite to the border of Boeotia. But there 
news met him, unwelcome for the public, unwelcome on his private 
account, and such as instantly almost to blot out his once bright prospect, 
which, as the historian, his friend and the companion of his march, shows, 
he had thus far been fondly cherishing, of conquest in Asia, and glory over 
the world. While the misconduct of the Laced;emonian administration had 
excited a confederacy within Greece, which proposed to overwhelm 
Lacedtemon by superiority of land-force, and, with that view, to carry war 
directly into Laconia, a hostile navy had arisen in another quarter, powerful 
enough to have already deprived her, by one blow, of her new dominion of 
the sea. The train of circumstances which had produced this event, though 
memorials fail for a complete investigation of it, will require some 
attention. 


We have seen Cyprus, at a very early age, from a Phoenician, become a 
Grecian island, and Salamis the first Grecian city founded there. We have 
then observed the Cyprian Greeks yielding to the Persian power. The ruin of 
the marine, the inertness of the court, and the distraction in the councils of 
Persia, which followed, would afford opportunity and temptation for the 
Cypriots, beyond other subjects of the empire, again to I’evolt ; and the 
Persian interest, and the Greek, and the Phoenician, and the tyrannic, and 
the oligarchal, and the democratical, would be likely to fall into various 
contest. Such, as far as may be gathered, was the state of things which first 
invited Athenian ambition to direct its view to Cyprus, when the Athenian 
navy, rising on the ruins of the Persian, was extending dominion for Athens 


on all sides, under the first administration of Pericles. This view, quickly 
diverted to other objects, was however, after a change in the Athenian 
administration, resumed ; and Cimon, as we have seen, died in command in 
Cyprus. The policy of Athens would of course propose to hold dominion, 
there as elsewhere, through support given to the democratical interest. But 
after the death of Cimon wars so engaged the Athenian government as to 
prevent the extension of any considerable exertion to such a distance; and 
the Cyprian cities were mostly governed by their several princes or tyrants, 
under the paramount sovereignty of Persia. 


Among the fugitive Greeks was Evagoras, a youth who claimed descent 
from tlie ancient princes of Salamis, of the race of Teucer. Informed of the 
state of things, this young man formed the bold resolution, with only about 
fifty fellow-sufferers in exile, devoted to his cause, to attempt the recovery 
of what he claimed as his paternal principality. From Soli in Cilicia, their 
place of refuge, they i)assed to the Cyprian shore, and proceeded to Salamis 
by night. Knowing tlie place well, they forced a small gate, probably as in 
peace, unguarded, marched directly to tlie palace, and, after a severe 
conflict, overcoming the tyrant’s guard, while the people mostly kept aloof, 
they remained masters of the city, and Evagoras resumed the sovereignty. 
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This little revolution, in a distant island, became, through a chain of events 
out of all human foresight, a principal source of great revolutions in Greece. 
An extraordinary intimacy grew between the Atlienian democracy and the 
tyrant of Salamis (for tliat was the title whicli Evagoras commonly bore 
among the Greeks), insomuch that the tyrant was associated among the 
Athenian citizens. In the ruin of Athens, impending from the defeat of 
.iEgospotami, Conon fled thither with eight triremes, saved from the 


general destruction of the fleet. Conon had previous acquaintance with 
Evagoras ; and eight triremes at his orders, equipped and ably manned, 
would enable him, in seeking refuge, to offer important service. The 
Athenian refugee became the most confidential minister of the Cyprian 
prince, or rather his associate in enterprise. Undertaking negotiation with 
Pharnabazus, he conciliated that satrap’s friendship for Evagoras; which so 
availed him that, without resentment from the court, or oi/position from 
other satraps, he could add several towns of the island to his dominion. 


While Agesilaus was threatening the conquest of Asia, and Pharnabazus, 
having obtained, in a manner from his generosity and mercy, a resj/ite from 
the pressure upon himself, was nevertheless apprehensive that this satrapy, 
separated from the body of tiie empire, might become deiDendent upon the 
Lacediemonian commonwealth, Conon suggested that the progress of the 
Lace-dffiraonian arms, which seemed irresistible by land, would be most 
readily and efficaciously checked by a diversion by sea. A considerable 
fleet of Phoenician ships was at the satrap’s orders : Evagoras had a fleet 
which might co-operate with it; the Athenian interest, still considerable in 
the island and Asiatic Grecian cities, would favour the purpose ; and Conon 
himself had consideration among those cities, and especiallj among their 
seamen. Even before Agesilaus left Asia, a project, founded on these 
suggestions, seems to have been in forwai-dness. Soon after his departure, 
through the combined exertions of Pharnabazus, Evagoras, and Conon, a 
fleet very superior to the Lacedaemonian was assembled ; and the generous 
Pharnabazus formed the resolution, extraordinary for a Persian satrap, to 
take the nominal command in person, having the good sense apparently to 
leave the effective command to the superior abilities and experience of 
Conon. 


BATTLE OF CNIDTJS 


Near Cnidus they met the Lacedaemonian fleet, and the brave but 
inexperienced Pisander, brother-in-law of Agesilaus, would not avoid a 
battle. Conon and Evagoras led the Grecian force against him : Pharnabazus 
took the particular command of the Phoenician, forming a second line. The 
Grecian force alone, according to report, though Xenophon does not speak 
of it as certain, outnumbered the Lacedaemonian fleet. The allies in the left 
of the Lacedaemonian line, alarmed at the view of the enemy’s great 
superiority, presently fled. Pisander was then quickly overpowered. His 
galley being driven on the Cnidian shore, the crew mostly escaped ; but, 
refusing himself to quit his ship, he was killed aboard. The victory of 
Conon was complete : according to Diodorus fifty ships were taken. 


Such was the disastrous event, the news of which met Agesilaus on his 
arrival on the confines of Bo’otia. The first information struck him with 
extreme anguish and dejection. Presently, however, the consideration 
occurring how disadvantageous, in the existing circumstances, the 
communication of it might be, he had command enough of himself to check 
all 
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appearance of his feelings. His army consisted mostly of volunteers, 
attached indeed to his character, but more to his good fortune ; and bound, 
as by no necessity, so by no very firm principle, to partake in expected 
distress. With such an army he was to meet, within a few days, the 
combined forces of one of the most powerful confederacies ever formed in 
Greece. To support, 01-, if possible, raise, the confidence and zeal of his 
troops, though by a device of efficacy to be of short duration, might be 
greatly important. He therefore directed report to be authoritatively 
circulated that Pisander, though at the expense of his life, had gained a 
complete victory ; and, to give sanction to the story, he caused the 
ceremony of the evangelian sacrifice to be performed, and distributed the 
offered oxen among the soldiers. 


Resuming then liis march, in the vale of Coronea he met the confederate 
army, consisting of the flower of the Boeotian, Athenian, Argive, 
Corinthian, Eubcean, Ivocrian, and “Enian forces. ExjDCcting this 
formidable assemblage, lie had been attentive to all opportunity for 
acquiring addition to his own strength. Some he had gained from the 
Grecian towns on his march through Thrace. On the Boeotian border he was 
joined by the strength of Phocis, and also of the Boeotian Orchomenos, 
always inimical to Thebes. A Lacedtemonian mora had been sent from 
Peloponnesus to reinforce him, with half a mora which had been in garrison 
in Orchomenos. The numbers of the two armies were tlius nearly equal ; but 
the Asiatic Grecian troops, which made a large part of that under Agesilaus, 
were reckoned very inferior to the European. It was in the spirit of the 
institutions of Lycurgus that Agesilaus, otherwise simple, even as a Spartan, 
in his dress and manner, paid much attention to what our great dramatic 
poet has called ” the pomp and circumstance of war ” ; aware how much it 
attaches the general mind, gives the soldier to be satisfied with himself, and 
binds his fancy to the service he is engaged in. Scarlet or crimson appears to 
have been a com-mon uniform of the Greeks, and the army of Agesilaus 
appeared, in Xenophon’s phrase, all brass and scarlet. 


THE BATTLE OF CORONEA 


According to the usual manner of war among the Greeks, when the armies 
approached a battle soon followed. On the present occasion both quitted 
advantageous ground ; Agesilaus moving from tlie bank of the Cepliissus, 
and the confederates from the roots of Helicon, to meet in a plain. Perfect 
silence was observed by both armies till within nearly a furlong of each 
other, when the confederates gave the military shout, and advanced running. 
At a somewhat smaller distance the opposite army ran to meet the charge. 
The Lacedasmonians, on its right, where Agesilaus took post, instantly 
overthrew the Argives, their immediate opponents, who, scarcely waiting 
the assault, fled toward Helicon. The Cyreans supported in Greece the 
rejjutation they had acquired in Asia ; and were so emulated by the lonians, 
^Eolians, and Hellespontines, from whom less was expected, that, all 
coming to push of spear together, they compelled the centre of the 
confederate army to retreat. The victory seemed so decided that some of the 
Asiatics were for paying Agesilaus the usual compliment of crowning on 
the occasion ; when information was brought him, that the Thebans had 
routed the Orchomenians, who held the extreme of his left wing, and had 
penetrated to the baggage. Immediately changing his front, he proceeded 
toward them. 
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The Thebans perceived thej’ were cut off from their allies, wlio had already 
fled far from the field. It was a common practice of the Thebans to charge 
in column, directing their assault, not against the whole, but a chosen point 
of tlie enemy’s line. Thus they had gained the battle of Delium against the 
Athenians, in the eighth year of tlie Peloponnesian War. To sucli a 
formation their able leaders had recourse now ; resolving upon the bold 
attempt to pierce the line of the conquering Lacedtemonians ; not any 
longer with the hope of victory, but with the view to join their defeated 
allies in retreat. Xenophon praises the bravery, evidently not without 


meaning some reflection on the judgment, of Agesilaus ; who chose to 
engage them, he says, front to front, when, if he had opened his line and 
given them passage, their flanks and rear would have been exposed to him. 


A most fierce conflict ensued. Shield pressed against shield, stroke was 
returned for stroke ; amid wounds and death no clamour was heard ; neither, 
says the historian, who accompanied the Spartan king, was there complete 
silence, for the mutter-incTs of rage were mixed with the din of weapons. 
The perseverance, the discipline, and the skill in arms of the Thebans were 
such, and such the force of their solid col-umn, that, after many had fallen, 
a part actually pierced the Lacedasmonian line, and reached the highlands 
of Helicon ; but the greater part, compelled to retreat, were mostly put to 
the sword. In this obstinate action Agesilaus was severely wounded. His 
attendants were bearing him from the field when a party of horse came to 
ask orders concerning about eighty Thebans, who, with their arms, had 
reached a temple. Mindful, amid his suffering, of respect due to tlie deity, 
he commanded that liberty should be granted to them to pass unhurt, 
whitherso-ever they pleased. In the philosopher-his- torian’s manner of 
relating tliis anecdote is implied that, among the Greeks, in such 
circumstances, revenge would have prompted an ordinary mind ; and, even 
in Agesilaus, the generous action is attributed, not to humanity, but to 
superstition ; not to an opinion of the deity’s regard for mercy and charity 
among men, but to the fear, unless it were rather the desire of inculcating 
the fear, of his resentment for any want of respectful attention to himself. 
When pursuit ended, the victorious army anxiously employed itself in 
dragging the enemy’s slain within its own lines : a remarkable testimonj% 
from the same great writer, to the prevalence still, in a degree that may 
surprise us, of that barbarism in war, which in Homer’s description is 
striking, though in his age less a matter for wonder. 
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Next morning early the troops were ordered to parade with arms, all 
weai’ing chaplets. Agesilaus himself being unable to attend, the polemarch 
Gylis commanded at the ceremony of raising the trophy ; which was 
performed with all the music of the army playing, and every circumstance 
of pomp, that might most inspire, among the soldiery, alacrity and self- 
satisfaction. 


Why then no measures were taken to profit from the advantages, which 
victory apparently should have laid open, is not shown. The Thebans 
sending, in usual form, for permission to bury their dead, a truce was 
granted them, evidently for a longer time than for that purpose alone, could 
be wanted. Meanwhile the Lacedtemonian army withdrew into Phocis, a 
coun-tr}’ friendly or neutral, to perform a ceremony to which Grecian 
superstition indeed attached much importance, the dedication of the tenth of 
the spoil collected by Agesilaus in his Asiatic command. It amounted to a 
hundred talents ; perhaps something more than twenty thousand jJounds. 


After this second triumphal rite the army, committed to the orders of Gylis, 
proceeded into the neiglibouring hostile province of Ozolian Locris, where 
the object seems to have been little more than to collect plunder, which, 
according to the Grecian manner, might serve the soldiers instead of pay. 
Corn, goods, whatever the rapacious troops could find in the villages, were 
taken. The Locrians, unable to prevent the injury, did nevertheless what 
they best could to revenge it. Occupying the defiles which, in returning into 
Phocis, were necessarily to be repassed, they gave such annoyance that 
Gylis was provoked to take the command of a select body in pursuit of 
them. 


Entangled among the mountains, he was himself killed, and the whole party 
would have been cut off, had not the officers left with the command of the 
main body brought seasonable relief. Agesilaus, still from his wounds unfit 
for fatigue, passed by sea to Laconia, and the army was distributed in 
quarters. 


If any other writer had ever given any authority for the supposition, we 
might suspect that Xenophon’s account of the battle of Coronea was written 


under the influence of jjartiality for his friend and patron, and that the 
victory was less complete than he has described it. Yet we are not without 
information of circumstances which may have given occasion for the line of 
conduct wliich Agesilaus pursued. The defeat of Cnidus produced a great 
and rapid revolution in Asiatic Greece. 


And thus the fabric of the Lacedaimonian empire, seemingly so established 
by the event of the Peloponnesian War, and since so extended by the ability 
of the commanders in Asia, was in large i^roportion almost instantly 
overthrown. 


Most of the principal officers, and many inferior men, of the numerous 
Asiatic troops under Agesilaus, would be deej/ly interested in this 
revolution. The principal sources of pay for all would cease ; and hence the 
plain of Coronea seems to have been the last field of fame for the Cyreans. 
We find no mention of them afterwards from Xenophon : apparent proof 
that their following fortunes were not brilliant ; not such as he could have 
any satisfaction in reporting. Probably they dispersed, some to their homes, 
some to seek new Service, and never more assembled.” 


[‘ On this point Bury says : “Though the battle of Coronea, like the battle of 
Corinth, was a technical victory for the Spartans, history must here again 
offer her congratulations to the side whicli was superficially defeated. ... It 
was a great moral encouragement to Thebes for future warfare with 
Lacedsemon.”] 
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LAND AFFAIRS OF THE CORINTHIAN “WAR 

Xeiioplion was no such student of the accurate arrangement of events as 
was Thucydides, and the history recounted hereafter is differently ordered 


by different historians ; by some the massacre at Corinth is postponed two 
years, to 392 B.C. The massacre which Xenophon with his Spartan 


sym} )athies makes so cold-blooded a butchery is by sober historians 
credited merely to the government’s anticipation of a similar step on the 
part of the opposition. a 


Corinth still continued to be the theatre of war. A Laceda>monian garrison 
occupied Sicyon, and made frequent inroads into the Corinthian territory. 
The allies of Corintli were well pleased to see themselves thus exempt from 
the calamities of war at her expense. But the party among the Corinthians 
which, on political grounds, desired to renew their connection with Sparta, 
derived new motives from this state of things to encourage them in their 
designs ; and they began to hold private meetings to concert measures for 
restoring peace. Their movements were observed by their adversaries, who 
determined to counteract them by one of those atrocious massacres which 
so frequently disfigure the pages of Greek history. We do not know what 
credit may be due to XenojAhon, when he intimates that all the principal 
allies of Corinth, â€” the Argives, and Boeotians, and Athenians, â€” had an 
equal share in the conspiracy, or whether he is only speaking of the foreign 
garrison. His horror is chiefly excited by the impiety of the murderers, who 
selected a holiday for the deed, that they might be the more likely to find 
their enemies out of doors, and in the execution of their purpose paid no 
regard to the most sacred things and places, but stained even the altars and 
images of the gods with the blood of their victims. 


Unhappily this was no new excess of party rage : but perhaps few scenes of 
this kind had been planned with more ferocious coolness, or accompanied 
with a greater number of shocking circumstances ; though it must not be 
forgotten that it is Xenophon who describes it. Suspicions however had 
been previously entertained of the plot by Pasimelus, one of the persecuted 
party, and at the time of the tumult a body of the yoiuiger citizens was 
assembled with him in a place of exercise outside the walls. They 
immediately ran up to seize the Acrocorinthus, where they maintained 
themselves for a time against the attacks of their enemies. But an 
unpropitious omen, probably strengthening the consciousness of their 
weakness, made them resolve to withdraw, and to seek safety in exile. Yet, 
notwithstanding the impious treachery of their enemies, they were induced 
by the persuasions of their friends and relatives, and by the oaths of the 


leading men of the opposite party, to abandon this intention, and return to 
their homes. 


But their fears for their personal safety had no sooner subsided, than the 
state of public affairs again began to appear insupportable, and they were 
ready to run any risk for the sake of a change. The opposite party had gone 
so far in their enmity to Sparta, or in their zeal for democracy, as to do their 
utmost towards establishing a complete unity, both of civil rights and of 
territory, between Corinth and Argos. The land-marks which separated the 
two states had been removed ; so that the name either of Corinth or of 
Argos miglit be applied to the whole. But since it was Argive influence that 
had brought about tliis union, since the Argive institutions had been 
adopted, and the Ai-give franchise communicated to the Coi-inthians, the 
discontented had some reason to complain, that Corinth had lost her 
independence and dignity, while Argos had gained an increase of territory 
by the transaction. But what they bore still more impatiently, was the loss of 
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their own rank and influence, which were totally extinguished by the union; 
they no longer enjoyed any exclusive privileges, any rights which they did 
not share with the whole Argive-Corinthian commonalty ; and this was a 
franchise which they valued no more than the condition of an alien. They 
therefore resolved on a desjierate effort for restoring Corinth to her former 
station in Greece, and for recovering their own station in Corinth. 


Pasimelus and Aleimenes took the lead in this enterprise. They obtained a 
secret interview with Praxitas, the Spartan commander at Sicj’on, and 
proposed to admit him and his troops within the walls that joined Corinth 
with Lechteum, her port on the western gulf. He knew the men, and 
embraced their offer ; and at an apjiointed hour of night came with a mora 
of Lacediemonians, and a body of Sicyonians and of Corinthian exiles, to a 
gate where the conspirators had contrived to get themselves placed on duty. 
He was introduced without any opposition ; but as the space between the 


walls was large, and he had brought but a small force with him, he threw up 
a slight entrenchment, to secure himself until the succours which he 
expected should arrive. During the next day he remained quiet, and was not 
attacked ; though, besides the garrison of the city, there was a body of 
Boeotians behind him at Lechteum. But aid had been summoned from 
Argos, and on the day following the Argive forces arrived, and, confident in 
their numbers, immediately sought the enemy. They were supported by 
their Corinthian partisans, and by a body of mercenaries commanded by 
Iphicrates, an Athenian general, who in this war laid the foundation of his 
military renown. 


The superiority of the Lacedaemonian troops over the other Greeks, and the 
terror they insinred even when they were greatly outnumbered, was again 
strikingly manifested in the engagement which ensued. Tlie Argives forced 
their way through the entrenchment, and drove the handful of Sicyonians 
before them down to the sea. But when the Lacedcenionians came up, they 
took to flight, without offering any resistance, and made for the city. But, 
meeting with the Corinthian exiles, who had defeated the mercenaries, and 
were returning from the pursuit, they were driven back, and those who did 
not make their escape by ladders over the wall, were slaughtered by the 
Lacediemonians like a flock of sheep. Lachasum was taken, and the 
Boeotian garrison was put to the sword. After his victory Praxitas was 
joined by the expected contingents of the allies, and he made use of them 
first to demolish the Long Walls, for a space sufficient to afford a passage 
for an army. Next, crossing the isthmus, he took and garrisoned the towns 
of Sidus and Crommyon. On his return he fortified the heights of Ejjieicea, 
which commanded one of the most important passes, and then disbanded 
his army, and returned to Sparta. 


Two important consequences of the long series of hostilities in which all the 
Greek states had been engaged now became apparent. The number of 
persons who were thrown upon war as a means of subsistence had so much 
increased, that the contending powers were able to carry on the struggle 
with mercenary troops. Another result of the long practice of war was, that 
it had begun to be more and more studied as an art, and cultivated with new 
refinements. 


Thus Iphicrates had been led to devote his attention to the improvement 
of a branch of the light infantry, which had hitherto been accounted of little 
moment in the Greek military system. He had formed a new body of 


â- targeteers, which in some degree combined the peculiar adviintages of 
the 


heavy and light troops, and was equally adapted for combat and pursuit. 
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To attain these objects, he had substituted a linen corslet for the ancient coat 
of mail, and had reduced the size of the shield, while he doubled the length 
of the spear and the sword. At the head of this corps he made frequent 
inroads into Peloponnesus, and in the territory of Phlius he surprised the 
forces of the little state in an ambuscade, and made so great a slaughter of 
them that the Phliasians were obliged to admit a Lacediemonian garrison 
into their town. But in Arcadia such was the terror inspired by the troops of 
Iphicrates, that they were suffered to plunder the country with impunity, and 
the Arcadians did not venture to meet them in the field. On the other hand 
they were themselves no less in dread of the Lacedtemonians, who had 
taught them to keep aloof in a manner which proved the peculiar excellence 
of the Spartan military training. 


A Lacedaemonian mora, stationed at Lechreum, accompanied by the 
Corinthian exiles, ranged the country round about Corinth without 
interruption. Yet it was not able to prevent the Athenians from repairing the 
breach which Praxitas had made in the Long Walls, which they regarded as 
a barrier that screened Attica from invasion. The whole serviceable 
population of Athens, with a company of carpenters and masons, sallied 
forth to the isthmus, and having restored the western wall in a few days, 
completed the other at their leisure. Their work, however, was destroyed in 


the course of the same summer by Agesilaus, on his return from an 
expedition which he had made into Argolis, for the purpose of letting the 
Argives taste the fruits of the war which they had helped to stir, and were 
most forward to keep up. After having carried his ravages into every part of 
their territory, he marched to Corinth, stormed the newly repaired walls, and 
recovered Lechaium. Here he met his brother Teleutias, who, through his 
influence, which in this case was better exerted than in that of Pisander, had 
been appointed to the command of the fleet, and having come with a small 
squadron to support his operations, made some prizes in the harbour and the 
docks. 


But the appearance of Teleutias in the Corinthian Gulf was connected with 
other events, more important than any which took place in Peloponnesus 
after the return of Agesilaus from Asia. That we exhibit them in an 
uninterrupted series, together with their consequences, we shall follow 
Xenophon’s order, and return to them after having briefly related how the 
war was carried on in Greece, in the campaigns which ensued down to its 
close. 


In the spring of 392, Agesilaus m.ade a fresh expedition for the purpose of 
bringing the Corinthians to terms, by cutting off one of their chief 
resources, the fortress of Piraeum, at the foot of JNIount Geranea on the 
western gulf. The captures and the booty were brought out, and passed in 
review before Agesilaus, as he sat in an adjacent building on the margin of 
a small lake. His triumph was heightened by the presence of envoys from 
various states, among the rest from Thebes, where the party whicli desired 
peace had succeeded in procuring an embassy to be sent for the purpose of 
ascertaining the terms which Sparta would grant. Agesilaus, the more fully 
to enjoy their humiliation, affected to take no notice of their presence, while 
Pharax, their proxenus, stood by him, waiting for an opportunity to present 
them. Just at this juncture a horseman came up, his horse covered with 
foam, and informed the king of a disaster whicli had just befallen the 
garrison of Lechseum, the loss of almost a whole mora, which had been 
intercepted and cut off by Iphicrates and his targeteers. The action was in 
itself so trifling, that it would scarcely have deserved mention, but for the 
importance attached to it at the time, and the celebrity which it retained for 
many generations. 
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After all, the whole loss of the Lacedsemonians amounted to no more than 
250 men. Yet it produced a degree of consternation and dejection on the one 
side, and of exultation on the other, which is significant in the same 
proportion that the disaster appears to us slight and the exploit 
inconsiderable. 


Nothing more clearly shows the weakness of Sparta and the power of her 
name than the importance attributed both by herself and by her enemies to 
this petty affair. Agesilaus, having accomplished the object of his 
expedition, now set out homeward. He took with him the remnant of the 
defeated mora, leaving another in its room at Lechagum. But his march 
through Peloponnesus was like that of the Roman army on its return from 
the Caudine Forks. He would only enter the towns, where he was forced to 
rest, as late as he could in the evening, and left them again at break of day. 
At Mantinea, though it was dark when he reached it, he would not stop at 
all, that his men might not have to endure the insulting joy of their ill- 
affected allies. On the other hand Iphicrates was emboldened by his success 
to aim at fresh advantages ; and he recovered Sidus, Croramyon, and 
OEnoe, where Agesilaus had left a garrison. 


His achievement so terrorised the Corinthian exiles at Sicyon, that they no 
longer ventured to repeat their marauding excursions by land, but crossed 
over the gulf, and landed near Corinth, where they saw opportunity of 
giving annoyance. Even in later times the destruction of the Lacedajmonian 
mora, 250 men, continued to be mentioned as the great military action of 
his life, and was not thought unworthy to be named in the same page with 
Marathon and Platsea. 


It is not improbable that this victory of Iphicrates was attended with another 
result, which Xenoihon has not thought fit to notice. It seems not only to 


have prevented the Theban envoj‘s from discharging their commission, but 
to have put a stop to a negotiation which was proceeding at the same time 
between Athens and Sparta, after it had reached a very advanced stage. 
Minute as these occurrences are, they are perhaps, both in themselves and 
for the impression they produced, the most momentous that took place in 
Greece before the end of the war. We should have been glad indeed to know 
a little more of the causes which withdrew Iphicrates from this scene of 
action shortly after his victory : for they would perhajjs have thrown some 
light on the internal state of Corinth. But Xenophon only informs us that he 
was dismissed by the Argives, after he had put to death some Corinthians of 
their party ; from what motive and on what pretext we do not learn, nor 
does it appear whether this transaction had any influence on the relations 
between Athens and Argos. 


In the year following no military operations seem to have taken place in 
Peloponnesus, except the petty combats or alternate inroads between Sicyon 
and Corinth, which Xenophon himself does not think wortii more than a 
general notice. But the arms of Agesilaus were turned against Acarnania, 
where he displayed his usual ability, and established the Spartan supremacy 
almost without bloodshed. An Athenian squadron was lying at (Eniadfe, to 
intercept him, if, as was expected, he should attempt to cross the gulf from 
any part of the coast immediately below Calydon. To avoid it he marched to 
Rhium through the heart of “tolia, by roads along which, Xenophon 
observes, no army, great or small, could have passed without the consent of 
the jEtolians. They permitted his passage, because they hoped to be aided 
by his influence in recovering Naupactus. At Rhium he crossed the straits, 
and returned home. 
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The event proved the policy of the moderation which he had shown against 
the wish of his allies. The next spring, as he was preparing for a second 
invasion of Acarnania, the Acarnanians, alarmed by tlie prospect of again 
losing a harvest, on which the subsistence of the people, who wei-e but little 


conversant with arts or commerce, mainly depended, sent envoys to Sparta 
to treat for peace, and submitted to the terms which Agesilaus had dictated. 
The same year his young colleague Agesipolis, who had now reached his 
majority, was entrusted with the command of an expedition against Argos. 
The expedition yielded no fruits but the plunder, with which he returned to 
Sparta. In the meanwhile, through the ambition of Sparta and the patriotic 
efforts of Conon, Athens had been enabled to take some great steps towards 
securing her independence, and recovering a part at least of her ancient 
power. A« 


Greek Door Keys 


THE GREAT DEEDS OP CONON 


Three great battles had been fought in little more than the space of a month 
(July and August) a€” those of Corinth, Cnidus, andCoronea: the first and 
third on land, the second at sea. In each of the two land-battles the 
Lacedtemonians had gained a victor} : they remained masters of the field, 
and were solicited by the enemy to grant the burial-truce. But if we inquire 
what results these victories had produced, the answer must be that both 
were totally barren. Even the narrative of Xenophon, deeply coloured as it 
is both by his symisathies and his antipathies, indicates to us that the 
predominant impression carried off by every one from the field of Coronea 
was that of the tremendous force and obstinacy of the Theban hoplites a€” a 
fore-taste of what was to come at Leuctra ! 


If the two land-victories of Sparta were barren of results, the case was far 
otherwise with her naval defeat at Cnidus. That defeat was pregnant with 
consequences following in rapid succession, and of the most disastrous 
character. As with Athens at iEgospotami â€” the loss of her fleet, serious 
as that was, served only as the signal for countless following losses. 
Pharnabazus and Conon, with their victorious fleet, sailed from island to 
island, and from one continental seaport to another, in the JEgenn, to expel 
the Lacedaemonian harmosts, and terminate the empire of Sparta. So 
universal was the odium which it had inspired, that the task was found easy 
beyond expectation. Conscious of their unpopularity, the harmosts in almost 
all the towns, on both sides of the Hellespont, deserted their posts and fled, 
on the mere news of the battle of Cnidus. Everywhere Pharnabazus and 
Conon found themselves received as liberators, and welcomed with 
presents of hospitality. They pledged themselves not to introduce any 
foreign force or governor, nor to 
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fortify any separate citadel, but to guarantee to each city its own genuine 
autonomy. This policy was adopted by Pharnabazus at the urgent 
representation of Conon, who warned him that if he manifested any design 
of reducing the cities to subjection, he would find them all his enemies ; 
that each of them severally would cost him a long siege ; and that a 
combination would ultimately be formed against him. Such liberal and 
judicious ideas, when seen to be sincerely acted ujiou, produced a strong 
feeling of friendship and even of gratitude, so that the Lacedaemonian 
maritime empire was dissolved without a blow, by the almost spontaneous 
movements of the cities themselves. Thougli the victorious fleet presented 
itself in many different places, it was nowhere called upon to put down 
resistance, or to undertake a single siege. Cos, Nisyrus, Teos, Chios, 
Erythrte, Ephesus, Mytilene, Samos, all declared themselves independent, 
under the protection of the new conquerors. Pharnabazus presently 
disembarked at Ephesus and marched by land northward to his own satrapy, 
leaving a fleet of forty triremes under the command of Conon. 


To this general burst of anti-Spartan feeling, Abydos, on the Asiatic side of 
the Hellespont, formed the solitary exception; and it happened by a 
fortunate accident for Sparta that the able and experienced Dercyllidas was 
harmost in the town at the moment of the battle of Cnidus. Dercyllidas 
assembled the Abydenes, heartened them up against the reigning contagion, 
and exhorted them to earn the gratitude of Sparta by remaining faithful to 
her while others were falling off ; assuring them that she would still be 
found capable of giving them protection. His exhortations were listened to 
with favour. Abydos remained attached to Sjjarta, was put in a good state of 
defence, and became the only harbour of safety for the fugitive harmosts 
out of the other cities, Asiatic and European. 


Dercyllidas maintained his position effectively both at Abydos and at Ses- 
tos ; defying the requisition of Pharnabazus that he should forthwith 
evacuate them. The satrap threatened war, and actually ravaged the lands 
round Abydos ; but without any result. His wrath against the 


Lacedcemonian.s, already considerable, was so aggravated by 
disappointment when he found that he could not yet expel them from his 
satrapy, that he resolved to act against them with increased energy, and even 
to strike a blow at them near their own home. For this purpose he 
transmitted orders to Conon to prepare a commanding naval force for the 
ensuing spring, and in the meantime to keep both Abydos and Sestos under 
blockade. 


As soon as spring arrived, Pharnabazus embarked on board a powerful fleet 
equipped by Conon; directing his course to Melos, to various islands among 
tlie Cyclades, and lastly to the coast of Peloponnesus. They here spent some 
time on the coast of Laconia and Messenia, disembarking at several points 
to ravage the country. They next landed on the island of Cythera, which 
they captured, granting safe retirement to the Lacedsemonian garrison, and 
leaving in the island a garrison under the Athenian Nicophe-mus. Quitting 
then the harbourless, dangerous, and ill-provided coast of Laconia, they 
sailed up the Saronic Gulf to the Isthmus of Corinth. Here they found the 
confederates a€” Corinthian, Boeotian, Athenian, etc. a€” carrying on war, 
with Corinth as their central post, against the Lacedsemonians at Sicyon. 
The line across the isthmus from Lechaium to Cenchrese (the two ports of 
Corinth) was now made good by a defensive system of operations, so as to 
confine the Lacedtemonians Avithin Peloponnesus; just as Athens, prior to 
her great losses in 446 B.C., while possessing both Megara and Pegai, had 
been able to maintain the inland road midway between them, 
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occupying the only three roads bj’ which a Lacedaemonian army could 
march from the Isthmus of Corinth into Attica or Bceotia. Pharnabazus 


communicated in the most friendly manner with the allies, assured them of 
his strenuous support against Sparta, and left with them a considerable sum 
of money. 


The appearance of a Persian satrap with a Persian fleet, as master of the 
Peloponnesian Sea and the Saronic Gulf, was a phenomenon astounding to 
Grecian eyes. And if it was not equally offensive to Grecian sentiment, this 
was in itself a melancholy proof of the degree to which Panhellenic 
patriotism had been stifled by the Peloponnesian War and the A»Spartan 
empire. No Persian tiara had been seen near the Saronic Gulf since the 
battle of Salamis; nor could anything short of the intense personal wrath of 
Pharnabazus against the Lacedaemonians, and his desire to revenge upon 
them the damage inflicted by Dercyllidas and Agesilaus, have brought him 
now as far away from his own satrapy. It was this wrathful feeling of which 
Conon took advantage to procure from him a still more important boon. 


Since 404 B.C., a space of eleven years, Athens had continued without any 
walls round her seaport town Pirseus, and without any Long Walls to 
connect her city with Pineus. To this state she had been condemned by the 
sentence of her enemies, in the full knowledge that she cf)uld have little 
trade â€” few ships either armed or mercantile â€” poor defence even 
against pirates, and no defence at all against aggression from the mistress of 
the sea. Conon now entreated Pharnabazus, who was about to go home, to 
leave the fleet under his command, and to permit him to use it in rebuilding 
the fortifications of Piraeus as well as the Long Walls of Athens. While he 
engaged to maintain the fleet by contributions from the islands, he assured 
the satrap that no blow could be inflicted upon Sparta so destructive or so 
mortifying-, as the renovation of Athens and Piraeus with their complete 
and connected fortifications. Sparta would thus be deprived of the most 
important harvest which she had reaped from the long struggle of the 
Peloponnesian War. Indignant as he now was against the Lacedaemonians, 
Pharnabazus sympathised cordially with these plans, and on departing not 
only left the fleet under the command of Conon, but also furnished him 
with a considerable sum of money towards the expense of the fortifications. 


CONON REBUILDS THE LONG WALLS 


Conon betook himself to the work energetically and without delay. He had 
quitted Athens in 407 B.C., as one of the joint admirals nominated after the 
disgrace of Alcibiades. He had parted with his countr3-men finally at the 
catastrophe of “Egospotami in 405 B.C., preserving the miserable fraction 
of eight or nine ships out of that noble fleet which otherwise would have 
passed entire into the hands of Lysander. He now returned, in 393 B.C., as a 
second Theniistocles, the deliverer of his country, and the restorer of her 
lost strength and independence. All hands were set to work ; carpenters and 
masons being hired with the funds furnished by Pharnabazus, to complete 
the fortifications as quickly as possible. The Bceotians and other neighbours 
lent their aid zealously as volunteers a€” the same who eleven years before 
had danced to the sound of joyful music when the former walls were 
demolished ; so completely had the feelings of Greece altered since that 
period. By such hearty co-operation, the work was finished during the 
course of the present summer and autumn without any opposition ; and 
Athens enjoyed 
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again her fortified Pineus and harbour, with a pair of long walls, straight 
and parallel, joining it securely to the city. The Athenian people not only 
inscribed on a pillar a public vote gratefully recording the exploits of 
Conon, but also erected a statue to his honour. 


The importance of this event in reference to the future history of Athens 
was unspeakable. Though it did not restore to her either her former navy, or 
her former empire, it reconstituted her as a city not only self-determining 
but even partially ascendant. It reanimated her, if not into the Athens of 
Pericles, at least into that of Isocrates and Demosthenes : it imparted to her 
a second fill of strength, dignity, and commercial importance, during the 


half century destined to elapse before she was finally overwhelmed by the 
superior 


Remains of a Great Wall at Messene 


military force of Macedon. Those who recollect the extraordinary stratagem 
whereby Themistocles had conti-ived (eighty-five years before) to 
accomplish the fortification of Athens, in spite of the base but formidable 
jealousj-of Sparta and her Peloponnesian allies, will be aware how much 
the consummation of the Themistoclean project had depended upon 
accident. Now, also, Conon in his restoration was favoured by unusual 
combinations such as no one could have predicted. So strangely did events 
run, that the energy, by which Dercyllidas preserved Abydos, brought upon 
Sparta, indirectly, the greater mischief of the new Cononian walls. It would 
have been better for Sparta that Pharnabazus should at once have recovered 
Abydos as well as the rest of his satrapy ; in which case he would have had 
no wrongs remaining unavenged to incense him, and would have kept on 
his own side of the “Egean ; feeding Conon with a modest squadron 
sufScient to keep the Lacedffimonian navy from again becoming 
formidable on the Asiatic side, but leaving the walls of Pirjeus (if we may 
borrow an expression of Plato) “to continue asleep in the bosom of the 
earth.” 


The presence of Pharnabazus and Conon with their commanding force in 
the Saronic Gulf, and the liberality with which the former furnished 
pecuniary aid to the latter for rebuilding the full fortifications of Athens, as 
well as to the Corinthians for the prosecution of the war â€” seem to have 
given preponderance to the confederates over Sparta for that year. The plans 
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of Conon were extensive. He was the first to organise, for the defence of 
Corintli, a mercenary force which was afterwards improved and conducted 
with greater efficiency by Iphicrates ; and after he had finished the 
fortifications of Piraeus witli the Long Walls, he employed himself in 
showing his force among the islands, for the purpose of laying the 
foundations of renewed maritime power for Athens./ 


While this work was proceeding, the Corinthians, with the subsidy they had 
received, fitted out a squadron, with which their admiral Agathinus scoured 
the Corinthian Gulf. The Spartans sent Polemarchus with some galleys to 
oppose him : but their commander was soon after slain, and Pollis, who 
took his place, was compelled by a wound which he received in another 
engagement, to resign it to Herippidas. Herippidas seems to have driven the 
Corinthians from their station at Rhium : and Teleutias, who succeeded him, 
recovered the complete mastery of the gulf, and was thus enabled, as we 
have seen, to co-operate with Agesilaus at Lechseum. 


THE EMBASSY OF ANTALCIDAS 


But this partial success did not diminish the alarm with which the Spartan 
government viewed the operations of Conon, who was proceeding to restore 
the Athenian dominion on the coasts and in the islands of the .^gean. It 
perceived that it was necessary to change its policy with regard to the court 
of Persia, and for the present at least to drop the design of conquest in Asia, 
and to confine itself to the object of counteracting the efforts of the 
Athenians, and establishing its own supremacy among the European 
Greeks. And it did not despair of making tlie Persian court subservient to 
these ends. For this purpose Antalcidas, a dexterous politician of Lysander’s 
school, was sent to Tiribazus, who was now occupying the place of 
Tithraustes in Western Asia, to negotiate a peace. His mission awakened the 
apprehensions of the hostile confederacy ; and envoys [including Conon] 
were sent from Athens, Boeotia, Corinth, and Argos, to defeat his attempts, 
and to support the interests of the allies at the satrap’s court. Antalcidas 
however made proposals highly agreeable to Tiribazus, and accompanied 
them with arguments which convinced the satrap that his master’s interest 
perfectly coincided with that of Sparta. He renounced all claim on the part 
of his government to the Greek cities in Asia, and was willing that they 
should remain subject to the king’s authority. For the islands, and the other 
towns, he asked nothing but independence. Thus, he observed, no motive 
for war between Greece and Persia would be left. The king could gain 
nothing by it, and would have no reason to fear either Athens or Sparta, so 
long as the other Greek states remained independent. Tiribazus was 
perfectly satisfied, but had not authority to close with these overtures, at 
least against the will of the states which were at present in alliance with his 
master; and they refused to accede to a treaty on these terms. 


But, though the satrap did not venture openly to enter into alliance with 
Sparta without his master’s consent, he did not scruple privately to supply 
Antalcidas with money for the purpose of raising a navy to carry on the war 
with the states which were still acknowledged as allies of Persia : and 
having drawn Conon to Sardis, he threw him into prison, on the pretext that 
he had abused his trust, and had employed the king’s forces for the 
aggrandisement of Athens. He then repaired to court to report his 


proceedings and to consult the royal pleasure. It was perhaps rather through 
some court 
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intrigue, or vague suspicion, than a deliberate purpose of adopting a line of 
policy opposite to that of Tiribazus, that Artaxerxes detained him at court, 
and sent Struthas down to fill his place. Struthas had perhaps witnessed the 
Asiatic campaigns of Agesilaus, and could not all at once get rid of the 
impression that the Spartans were his master’s most formidable enemies. 
He therefore immediately made known his intention of siding with the 
Athenians and their allies. 


The Spartan government, perhaps too hastily, concluding that their prospect 
of amicable dealings with Persia was now quite closed, determined to 
renew hostilities in Asia, and sent Thimbron â€” apparently the same officer 
whom we have already seen commanding there, and who had been fined on 
his return to Sparta for misconduct a€” to invade the king’s territory. 
Struthas took advantage of his failings, and, one day that he had gone out at 
the head of a small party to attack some of the Persian cavalry who had 
been purposely thrown in his way, suddenly appeared with a superior force, 
slew him, and a flute-player named Thersander, the favourite companion of 
his convivial hours, and defeated the rest of his army, as it came up after 
him, with great slaughter. Diphridas was sent from Sparta to collect the 
scattered remains of his army, and to raise fresh troops, to defend the allied 
cities, and carry on the war with Struthas. Teleutias was ordered to sail to 
Asia with the twelve galleys which he had with him in the Corinthian Gulf, 
to supersede Ecdicus, and to prosecute the war, in Rhodes or elsewhere, as 
he found opportunity. His first adventure, after he had taken the command 
at Cnidus, illustrates the complicated relations and the unsettled state of 
Greek politics at this period. Teleutias, whose force had been raised, by 
some additions which it received at Samos, to seven-and-twenty galleys, on 
his way from Cnidus to Rhodes, fell in with a squadron of ten, sent by the 
Athenians to aid Evagoras, who had revolted from the king of Persia, their 


ally, and the enemy of Sparta, whose admiral nevertheless destroyed or 
captured the whole. 


The Athenians now thought it necessary to interpose in defence of their 
Rhodian friends, and sent Thrasybulus a€” the hero of Phyle a€” with forty 
galleys to check the operations of Teleutias. He thought that he might 
render more important services to the commonwealth in the north of the 
jEgean, and the Hellespont, where he would have no enemy to encounter on 
the sea. Sailing therefore first to the coast of Thrace, he composed the feud 
of the two Odrysian princes, Amadocus and Seuthes, and engaged them 
both in a treaty of alliance with Athens. He proceeded to Byzantium, and, 
throwing his weight into the scale of the democratical party, established its 
predominance, and with it that of the Athenian interest ; and he was thus 
enabled to restore a main source of the Athenian revenue, the duty of a 
tenth on vessels coming out of the Euxine. Before he quitted the Bosporus, 
he also brought over Chalcedon to the Athenian alliance. Thrasybulus now 
reduced several of the Lesbian towns, and collected much plunder from the 
lands of those which refused to submit. He then prepared to return to 
Rhodes; but first sailed eastward to levy contributions on the southern coast 
of Asia. Here his career was abruptly terminated. He anchored in the 
Eurymedon near Aspendus, where he obtained a supply of money. But the 
Aspendians fell upon him by night, and killed him in his tent. Xenophon’s 
remark, that he died with the reputation of a very good man, may be 
admitted as sufficient proof tliat the great services he had rendered â- to his 
country were not his only claim to the esteem of his contemporaries, and 
that the suspicions excited against him were wholly unfounded. 
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The flourishing condition to which Thrasybulus had restored the affair.s of 
Athens in the Hellespont, excited luieasiness at Sparta. Anaxibius obtained 
three galleys, and a grant of money sufficient to raise one thousand 
mercenaries. On his arrival in the Hellespont he waged a successful war 
with the Jieighbouring towns, subject to Pharnabazus, or allied to Athens, 
and did much damage to the Athenian commerce. The Athenians were at 
length induced to send Iphicrates, with eight galleys and about twelve 
hundred targeteers, mostly those who had served under him at Corinth, to 
counteract the movements of Anaxibius. Anaxibius was surprised by an 
ambush. He bade his men seek their safety in flight ; for himself, he said, 
his part was to die there ; and, calling for his shield, fought until he fell, 
with a few of his Spartan companions’. The rest fled in disorder to Abydos 
with the loss of al)out 250 men. 


Notwithstanding the successes of the Athenians iu the Hellespont the 
enemy found means of annoying and threatening them at home. They had 
hitherto maintained a peaceful intercourse with JEgina ; but the Spartans 
now resolved to make use of the island for the purpose of infesting the 
coasts of Attica. Teleutias was soon after superseded by Hierax, the new 
Spartan admiral, and returned home. Hierax sailed to Rhodes, leaving 
Gorgopas, his vice-adniiral, with twelve gallej’s at JEg’ma. The Athenians 
in the fort were soon reduced to greater straits than the “ginetans in the city 
; and, in the fifth month after their arrival, a strong squadron was sent out 
from Athens to carry them home. In the meanwhile the Spartan government 
had resumed its project of attaining its object by means of negotiation, and 
once more sent out Antalcidas, as the person whose influence with 
Tiribazus would open the readiest access to the Persian court, as admiral in 
the room of Hierax. Antalcidas was escorted to Ephesus by Gorgopas and 
his squadron, and on his arrival sent Gorgopas with ten galle3’s back to 
iEgina. The remainder of the fleet which joined him at Ephesus, he placed 
under the command of his lieutenant Nicolochus, while he himself 
proceeded on more important business to the court of Artaxerxes. 


Gorgopas on his return fell in with the Athenian squadron under Eunomus, 
and was chased bj’ him into the port of iEgina, where he arrived a little 
before sunset. Eunomus sailed away soon after dark, with a light in the stern 
of his gallej-, to keep his squadron together. Gorgopas, whose men in the 


meanwhile had landed and refreshed themselves, now embarked again, and 
pushed across the gulf in the enemy’s wake, guided by his light, with every 
precaution for suppressing or weakening the usual sounds of galleys in 
motion. At Cape Zoster, as the Athenians were landing, the silence of the 
night was broken by the sound of the trumpet, and after a short engagement 
by moonlight, Gorgopas captured four of their galleys ; the rest made their 
escape into Piraeus. But not long after, Chabrias, having been sent with a 
squadron of ten galleys and eight hundred targeteers to the aid of Evagoras, 
landed by night on “gina, and posted his targeteers in an ambush. The next 
da}-, according to a preconcerted plan, a body of heavy-armed infantry 
which had come over with him under the command of Dem;enetus, 
advanced into the interior of the island. Gorgopas marched to meet them 
with all the forces he could muster, and passing by the ambuscade was 
routed and fell in the action, with some other Spartans and between three 
and four hundred of the other troops. By this victory the Attic commerce 
was for a time freed from annoyance ; for though Eteonicus still remained 
in jEgina, he had no money to pay the seamen, and therefore could exert no 
authority. 
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In this emergency Teleutia.s was sent to take the command. His arrival was 
hailed with delight by the men, who had already served under him, and 
expected an immediate supply of pay. He however called them together, and 
informed them that he had brought no money with him, and that they had 
no resource to look to for the relief of their necessities, but their own 
activity and courage. It was best that they should not depend for subsistence 
upon the favour either of Greek or barbarian, but should provide for 
themselves at the enemy’s expense. The men expressed entire confidence in 
his guidance, and promised to obey all his commands. That very night, after 
they had ended their evening meal, he ordered them to embark with a day’s 
provision, and with twelve galleys crossed the gulf towards Pireeus. When 
they were within about half a mile of the harbour, they rested till daybreak, 
and then sailed in. He gave orders to strike none but the ships of war which 


might be lying in the harbour, to capture as many merchant vessels as could 
be conveniently taken in tow, and to carry away as many prisoners as could 
be taken from the rest. Not only were these orders executed with alacrity 
and success, but some of his men, landing on the quay, seized some of the 
merchants and shipowners who were assembled there, and hurried them on 
board. While the military force of Athens marched down to the relief of 
Pineus, which was supposed to have been taken, he made his retreat from 
the harbour, sent three or four of his galleys with the prizes to vEgina, and 
with the rest proceeded along the coast as far as Sunium. He made the more 
captures on his way, as his squadron, having been seen to issue from the 
port of Atliens, was believed to be friendly. At Sunium he found a number 
of vessels laden with corn, and other valuable cargoes, with which he sailed 
away to jEgina. Tlie produce of this adventure yielded a month’s pay to the 
men, raised their spirits, and increased their devotion for their commander, 
who continued to employ them in this predatory warfare : the only kind to 
which his small force was adequate. 


The Atlienians however still retained the ascendency in the Hellespont, 
where Nicolochns, who after the departure of Antalcidas had sailed 
northward with five-and-twenty galleys, was blockaded at Abydos by an 
Athenian squadron of two and thirty, which was stationed on the opposite 
coast of the Chersonesus, under the command of Diotimus and Iphicrates. 
But the aspect of affairs was completely changed by the arrival of 
Antalcidas, who returned in 387 with Tiribazus from the Persian court, 
where he had been treated with marks of distinguished favour by 
Artaxerxes, and had fully succeeded in the main object of his mi.ssion, 
having prevailed on the king to aid Sparta in carrying on the war, until the 
Athenians and their allies should accept a peace to be dictated in the king’s 
name on terms previously arranged between him and the Spartan 
ambassador. Being informed of the situation of Nicolochus, he proceeded 
by land to Abydos, and took the command of the blockaded squadron, with 
which he sailed out in the night. Additions raised his fleet to eightj/ sail, 
and gave him the complete command of the sea, so that he was enabled to 
divert the commerce of the Euxine from Athens into the ports of the allies 
of Sparta. 


The Athenians now saw themselves not only exposed to constant 
annoyance from ‘gina, but in danger of falling again under the power of the 
enemy, and losing all the benefit of Conon’s victory. They were therefore 
heartily desirous of an honourable peace. Most of the other states were 
probably still more anxious for the termination of a contest from which they 
could expect no advantage. When therefore Tiribazus, in his master’s name, 
summoned a congress of deputies to listen to the proposals which he was 
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to attend it. In the presence of this assembly Tiribazus, liaving shown the 
royal seal, read his master’s decree, which ran in the following imperial 
Style : 


” King Artaxerxes thinks it right that the Greek cities in Asia, and the 
islands of Clazomense and Cyprus, should belong to himself ; but that all 
the other Greek cities, both small and great, should be left independent, 
with the exception of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, and that these should as 
of old belong to the Athenians. If any state refuse to accept this peace, I will 
make war against it, with those who consent to these terms, by land and by 
sea, with ships and with money.” 


THE king’s peace 


The treaty founded on these conditions was ratified by all the parties almost 
without opposition. A little delay arose from the Thebans, who were 
reluctant to part with the sovereignty the} had hitherto exercised over 
many of the Boeotian towns, and wished, for the sake of at least retaining 
their pretensions, to ratify in the name of all the other Boeotians. But 
Agesilaus, who was charged to receive the oath of their ministers, refused to 
accept it in this form, and required them strictly to conform to the Persian 
ordinance, and expressly to acknowledge the independence of all other 
states. One impediment to the general peace still remained. The 


governments of Corinth and Argos did not consider themselves bound by 
the treaty to alter the relations which had hitlierto subsisted between them ; 
and it was only when Agesilaus threatened them with war, that they 
consented, the one to dismiss, and the other to withdraw, the Argive 
garrison from Corinth. Its departure was attended by an immediate reaction 
in the state of the Corinthian parties. The authors of the massacre, knowing 
themselves to be generally odious to their fellow citizens, thought 
themselves no longer safe at home, and left the city. Most of them found 
refuge at Athens, where they met with a much more honourable reception 
than they deserved. The exiles of the opposite faction were recalled ; and 
their return diissolved tlie union with Argos, and restored the influence of 
Sparta, and the oligarchical institutions. 


This treaty, which was long celebrated under the name of the Peace of 
Antalcidas, was undoubtedly a masterpiece of policy, nor does it appear to 
deserve the censure which it incurred from the Attic orators and from 
Plutarch, and which has been repeated by some modern writers, as a breach 
of political morality. Sparta in her transactions with Persia during the 
Peloponnesian War, had more than once acknowledged the title of the 
Persian king to the dominion of the Asiatic Greeks ; she had never pledged 
herself to maintain their independence ; and even if she had done so, the 
revival of the maritime power of Athens, and its union with that of Persia, 
would have afforded a fair plea for receding from an engagement which she 
was no longer able to fulfil. The clause in favour of Athens was perhaps 
only designed to excite jealousy and discord between Athens and the hated 
Boeotians. It has been attributed to a deeper policy ; it has been considered 
as a device, by which Sparta reserved a pretext for eluding the conditions of 
the treaty which she rigorously enforced in the case of other states. But it is 
doubtful whether the exception expressly made concerning the three islands 
which Athens was allowed to retain, could have been needed, or if needful 
could have availed, as a colour under which Sparta, while she stripped 
Thebes of her sovereignty in Bceotia, might keep possession of Messenia 
and the 
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subject districts of Laconia. Sparta did not permit a question to be raised on 
this point. She was constituted the interpreter of the treaty ; she expounded 
it by the rule, not of reason, but of might, with the sword in hand, and the 
power of Persia at her back.A« 


This momentous treaty, which is sometimes called the Peace of Antalcidas 
after its chief Grecian agent, is nowadays more commonly called the King’s 
Peace, and wisely, since it was the king who chiefly profited by it. 
Thirlwall, who can always be relied upon to take an impartial view of the 
question, says of it: “And thus the Peace of Antalcidas, which professed to 
establish the independence of the Greek states, subjected them more than 
ever to the will of one. It was not in this respect only that appearances were 
contrary to the real state of things. The position of Sparta, though seemingly 
strong, was artificial and precarious ; while the majestic attitude in which 
the Persian king dictated terms to Greece, disguised a profound 
consciousness, that his throne subsisted only by sufferance, and that its best 
security was the disunion of the people with whom he assumed so lordly an 
air.” Niebuhr, to whom the Spartans were almost always hypocrites, has this 
to say : ” Painful as this peace was to the feelings of the Greeks, who were 
obliged to leave the dominion over their countrymen to barbarians, yet the 
hypocrisy of the Spartans, who, by this peace, allowed the Persians to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Greece, was worse.” 


Grote, whose history is a glowing brief for Athens, the type of democracy, 
as against Sparta, the type of oligarchy, cannot be expected to approve of an 
agreement leading to such degradation for the Athenians, as well as for all 
the Greek world. He says : ” The peace or convention, which bears the 
name of Antalcidas, was an incident of serious and mournful import in 
Grecian history. Its true character cannot be better described than in a brief 
remark and reply which we find cited in Plutarch. ‘ Alas, for Hellas 
(observed some one to Agesilaus) when we see our Laconians medising ! ‘ 
‘Nay (replied the Spartan king), say rather the Medes laconising.’ These 
two propositions do not exclude each other. Both were perfectly true. The 
convention emanated from a separate partnership between Spartan and 
Persian interests. It was solicited by the Spartan Antalcidas, and 


propounded by him to Tiribazus on the express ground that it was exactly 
calculated to meet the Persian king’s purposes and wishes, as we learn even 
from the philo-Laconian Xenophon. While Sparta and Persia were both 
great gainers, no other Grecian state gained anything as the convention was 
originally framed.” 


George W. Cox, in his General History of G-reece, recognises in the treaty a 
humiliation for Sparta as well as for the rest of Greece, since the peace was 
not drawn up in the form of an agreement, but rather forced upon Greece by 
the edict of Persia. It was indeed a fiat ” sent down from Susa,” like another 
royal decree to the subjects whom the Persian king looked down upon with 
oriental disdain. Cox writes thus fervidly : 


” The Persian king chose to regard the acceptance of the peace by the 
Spartans as an act of submission not less significant than the offering of 
earth and water. In the disgrace which it involved the one was as 
ignominious as the other ; but Sparta had now not even the poor excuse 
which long ago she had put forward for calling in the aid of the barbarian. 
She was no longer struggling for self-preservation. In short, by Sparta the 
Peace of Antalcidas was adopted with the settled resolution to divide and 
govern ; and all of those of her acts, which might seem at first sight to have 
a different meaning, carry out in every instance this golden rule of despots 
ism. It was the curse of the Hellenic race, and the ruin ultimately of 
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Sparta itself, that this maxim flattered an instinct wliich they had cherished 
with blind obstinacy, until it became tlieir bane. But for Sparta, the 
consolidation of the Athenian empire would long ago have restrained this 
self-isolating sentiment within its proper limits. In theory the Spartans by 
enforcing the Peace of Antalcidas restored to the several Greek states the 
absolute power of managing their own affairs, and of making war upon one 
another. In practice Sparta was resolved that their armies .should move only 
at her dictation, that into her treasury should flow the tribute, the gathering 


of which was denounced as the worst crime of imperial Athens, and that in 
the government of the oligarchical factions she should have the strongest 
material guarantee for the absolute submission of the Greek cities. To 
secure this result the Hellenic states of Lesser vVsia were .abandoned to the 
tender mercies of Persian tax-gatherers, and left to feel the full bitterness of 
the slavery from which Athens had rescued them some ninety years ago.” 


An outcome which none could have foreseen from the acceptance of this 
humiliating title-deed to Grecian independence was the sudden and rocket“ 
like rise of the city of Thebes, a city which had heretofore been a second-or 
third-rate town chiefly distinguished for being on the wrong side of 
Hellenic questions. Thebes is now about to break forth into flame with a 
fire-brand named Epaminondas, one of the noblest and most splendid 
names in all the glitter of Grecian history.” , 


Greek Pins and Buckle 


(la the British Museum) 


CHAPTER XLIV. THE RISE OF THEBES 


The brilliant expansion of the power of Sparta after the King’s Peace is 
intimately connected with the name of Agesilaus. Therefore in order rightly 
to understand the significance and the results of the Peace of Antalcidas, we 
must first form some idea of the tendencies and political position of this 
eminent man. Nothing but a just appreciation of his personality will suffice 
to keep us from tossing rudderless between the Scylla and Charybdis of 
diametrically ojjposite views of the object of the peace, and of Sparta’s 
policy at that period. 


Agesilaus was from the outset the typical representative of the Sparta of his 
time. All his thoughts and energies had their root in his own state alone, and 
to exalt this state to the position of the first power in the world, to gain for it 
the hegemony of Hellenic affairs, was his object, as it was the object of the 
whole contemporary policy of Sparta. To this end he laboured with 
admirable consistency through all his long life, from his first campaign in 
Asia to his expedition into Egypt, and all his acts, whether as a victorious 
monarch or an adventurous leader of mercenaries, were directed to one end 
a€” to vindicate the authority of Sparta. And when this end could not be 
attained by force of arms he was equal to compassing it by diplomatic 
moves. Hence it is certain that the Peace of Antalcidas was not concluded 
without his knowledge and consent, even if circumstances rendered it 
desirable for him to keep in the background during the negotiations in Asia. 


LacedBemon found herself incapable of maintaining by mere force of arms 
the position which had devolved upon her tlirough the events of the 
Peloponnesian War, and if Sparta were not to abdicate the hegemony of 
Greece she must perforce try to conclude an advantageous peace and an 


alliance with Persia. This project was favoured by the ill-timed attempts of 
Athens to regain her maritime supremacy, and the Spartans, rightly gauging 
the situation, associated with these attempts their conciliatory negotiations 
with Persia. That this step, which closed to him henceforth his career of 
glory in Asia, was an easy one for Agesilaus to take, is unlikely; it was a 
political necessity, the inevitable consequence of the lines along which 
Greek policy had developed for the last thirty years. 


Persia and Sparta were alike interested in preventing the revival of the sea 
power of Athens, and both needed peace to regain sway in their own 
dominions. This was the natural basis of the negotiations. The Great King 
was appointed supreme arbitrator in the affairs of Greece, and the 
possession of the Greek cities in Asia Minor was guaranteed to him. The 
Spartans had never indulged in Panhellenistic sentiments. Their whole 
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political oi’ ganisation and developmen! made it almost impossible for the 
fate of their kindred in Asia to rouse any interest in their minds. When once 
their interests in Ionia were lost by the fortune of war, the documentary 
recognition of the fact could have roused no scruple in the breast of any true 
Spartan. And althougli it was these paragraphs of the peace which stirred 
the jjrofoundest indignation in such men as Plato and Demosthenes, in the 
rest of Greece the time of national enthusiasm had gone by. Even in Athens 
the masses had unlearned their ancient hatred of Persia since they had been 
indebted to the succour of the Great King for the only bright spot in 
troublous times of war, and statesmen could not blind themselves to the fact 
that the jDolitical sins of Greece since the year 411, and the constant appeal 
to Persia for support and mediation which had become habitual since then, 
had been inexorably conducting her to this end. 


The second main paragraph dealt with the internal affairs of Greece. Every 
state, great or small, was to become autonomous. If the first article 
contained an important concession to the Great King, this, which decreed 
the autonomy, was made primarily with a view to the advantage of Sparta. 
It could have no aim but one, to assert the hegemony of Sparta in Greece. 
This article, which had so enticing a sound in Greek ears, was the death- 
warrant of the growing power of the Athenian maritime confederacy, of the 
supremacy of Thebes in Boeotia, of the union of Argos and Corinth ; it 
destroyed in the germ every power that might have imperilled the position 
of Sparta. Iler own dominion in the Peloponnesus was not compromised by 
the proclamation of liberty, as her allies were already autonomous in name, 
while the authority of the hostile coalition was shattered at a blow. Thus the 
victor of Cnidus shared the spoils with the vanquished foe who had known 
so well how to avail himself of the right moment for proving an 
indispensable ally. As suzerain of Hellas, Artaxerxes, who could not 
supliress the rebels in his own country, dictates peace there, a peace which 
proclaimed liberty to the states but was nevertheless meant from the outset 
to enslave them, and Sparta lets herself be appointed to execute the compact 
which is to procure anew for her the supremacy of Greece. It was not the 
end of her projects but the beginning. 


A glance at the history of the succeeding years shows how she pursued 
these projects. First of all, the Spartans turned their attention to the internal 
affairs of the Peloponnesus. The first thing they had to do was to vindicate 
their authority at home. During the long years of war the old ties between 
Sparta and her allies had grown looser ; here and there the democratic 
element had taken the helm ; there had been attempts to evade the 
obligation of military service : there had been open rejoicing at Sparta’s ill- 
success. The situation called for energetic measures. We have already seen 
how a beginning was made with Corinth during the peace negotiations in 
Sparta. By a threat of armed invasion the Argive garrison was forced to 
withdraw and the alliance between the two states was dissolved ; the 
Corinthian democrats left the city, the exiles were recalled, and Corinth, 
more closely linked with Lacedsemon than ever, again became her bulwark 
against enemies from without. 


MANTINEA CRUSHED 


The next step was to juggle the government of the other democratic states 
back into the hands of the oligarchy. Mantinea was the first to suffer. This 
city had always been an offence in the eyes of Sparta. The 
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place at the instigation of Argos after the Persian wars, and friendship 
towards Sparta was hardly likely to have been the leading motive for these 
proceedings. After the Peace of Nicias the city had joined the league against 
Sparta founded by Argos, and had taken an active pai-t in the war. The 
unfavourable issue of the campaign obliged Mantinea to submit to Sparta 
once more and to conclude peace for thirty years, but nevertheless the 
democratic government remained in power, and the antagonism against 
Sparta persisted after, as before. The people made a parade of their 
animosity, treated the obligation of military service with neglect ; and after 
the defeat of the mora on the isthmus Agesilaus had to pass the city under 
cover of fog and darkness in order to elude the scorn and malicious 
satisfaction of the inhabitants. 


Now the day of reckoning had come. Spartan ambassadors came to 
Mantinea, bringing a multitude of complaints, together with the demand for 
the demolition of the walls about the city. This demand being met by a 


refusal, Sparta declared war. Agesilaus begged to be excused from the chief 
command of the army, as the Mantineans had rendered his father great 
services during the Messenian War. Agesipolis marched against Mantinea 
and endeavoured to force the people into compliance by devastating their 
territory. When this expedient proved fruitless he laid siege to the city. The 
inhabitants made an obstinate defence, but they were obliged to surrender 
unconditionally after Agesipolis had dammed the river Ophis, which flowed 
througli the town, and thus caused an inundation which brought about the 
fall of its walls of unbaked brick. By the intercession of Pausanias, who was 


living in exile at Tegea, the leaders of the people and the partisans of 
democracy, sixty in number, were allowed to withdraw in safety, a portion 
of the population was allowed to inhabit Mantinea as an unfortified place, 
and the remainder was obliged to settle in four distinct unprotected villages. 
To each of these villages a Spartan xenagos was appointed. Xenophon adds 
that the Mantineans were at first indignant at being removed, but that they 
afterwards expressed their satisfaction at what had been done, as under an 
aristocratic government they could lead a quiet life near their estates and 
free from troublesome demagogues. This is a reproduction of the Spartan 
and oligarchic view of the matter. 


In both ancient and modern times the treatment meted out to Mantinea has 
invariably been branded as an act of most brutal and barbarous violence and 
arbitrary cruelty, the outcome of the policy of Agesilaus. In this general and 
(to a certain extent) just censure of the ruler of the Spartan state at the time, 
one point has been overlooked. In a democratic constitution the Spartans 
could see nothing but a reign of revolutionary terrorism which oppressed 
the peaceful and sober part of the community, their own friends 


[1 That is, the organisation of a group of settlements into one city or 
capital. ] 
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and adlierents. To help the latter, to put them in power again, they held to be 
the duty of the sovereign state. Spartan policy was sure of its aims, and in 
its consistency lies the secret of Sparta’s superiority at this period. And if 
we are right in assuming that a Spartan must have ceased to be a Spartan 
before he could conceive otherwise of the state of affairs, there is no 
justification for heaping personal abuse and scandalous imputations upon a 
writer who reflects the opinions of his circle. 


The punishment of Mantinea produced a profound effect upon the other 
Peloponnesian cities. With high hopes of an equally energetic interference 
on their behalf the aristocratic exiles from Phlius immediately turned to 
Sparta with the entreaty that the Spartans would intercede for their 
restoration to their homes. A bare admonition from the ephors to the 
municipal authorities to receive back the friends they had cast out for no 
sufficient reason, was enough to evoke a decree by which the sentence of 
banishment was repealed and the exiles were promised the restoration of 
their property. The spirit of resistance had been broken by the fate of 
Mantinea. 


The Spartans next turned their attention to Boeotia. Although the Boeotian 
league, not being based on the principle of autonomy, had been broken up 
by the second paragraph of the peace, they felt the need of taking 
precautions against any attempt on the part of Thebes â€” the city which 
thej’ regarded as the author of the whole ill-starred war and which had 
defied them to the last to re-establish its authority. Hence, as a first step, a 
Spartan garrison was retained in the friendly city of Orchomenos, and both 
Thespite and Tanagra were induced to throw in their lot with Sparta. But the 
most telling stroke at Thebes was the restoration of Plataja. For one thing, 
the Thebans were thereby deprived of the usufruct of Plataean territory, and 


for another, the newly founded city, being of course wholly dependent upon 
Sparta, afforded an excellent base for attack upon Thebes itself. Here again 
we see the relentless and energetic policy of SjDarta in action. 


THE OLYNTHIAN WAR 


More serious complications in Greek affairs soon gave the Spartans their 
opportunity for showing themselves masters of Hellas. In the spring of 383 
ambassadors from the cities of Apollonia and Acanthus presented 
themselves in Sparta to beg for support against the increasing power of the 
Olyntho-Chalcidian league. Their petition was seconded by deputies from 
Amyntas, king of Macedonia, who felt the security of his dominions 
imperilled by the encroachments of Olynthus. The Olynthians strove more 
and more vigorously to assert the authority of the league. They had 
succeeded in persuading nearly all the cities of the Chalcidice to join their 
confederacy ; they had pushed forward towards Macedonia, and had even 
brought Pella over to their interests. The league was now in a position to 
hold the menace of war over any cities which refused adherence, and to 
meditate far-reaching enterprises. By an agreement with Athens and Thebes 
it hoped to secure an influence upon middle Greece. By this energetic and 
well-considered centralisation a federal state was created, admirably 
calculated to serve as a bulwark of the power of Hellas against Thrace, and 
as a fresh starting-point for the civilisation of the barbarous North. 


As we look back at the lines along which the history of Greece developed, 
we are inevitably forced upon the conclusion that nothing but strict union, 
the formation of closely confederated states, could have checked the rapid 
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process of political decay. This conviction lies at the root of the liberal 
recognition and sympathy which the majority of modern scholars have 
accorded to the efforts of the Olynthian league. Wliether the brilliant 
visions of the future winch Grote, in particular, sketches for the league 
would ever have been realised, even if it had not fallen upon the days of 


Sparta’s arbitrary dominion, remains an open question. Centralisation and 
unification were repugnant to the Greek mind, and every attempt in that 
direction was bound to go to wreck on the fanatical love of autonomy 
among the Greek states. 


The appeal of Apollonia and Acanthus, which wished to retain their ancient 
constitution, and the simultaneous action of the oppressed Amyntas, offered 
Sparta the desired opportunity for attacking the Chalcidic federation. 
Doubtless the sea power of Olynthus and the steady expansion of the league 
had long since attracted genei-al attention there, and had been the subject of 
anxious reflection. The possibility that this league might grow more 
powerful still and attain an authoritative position in middle Greece also had 
to be guarded against at all risks. The jjolicy of Sparta rendered it 
imperative that every considerable development of jjower in other states 
should be repressed. The war against the Olynthians was determined upon, 
and, by the desire of the ambassadors, Eudamidas was immediately 
despatched with such forces as could be equipped iu haste. 


THE SURPRISE OF THEBES 


His brother Phcebidas was to follow with the remainder of the troops 
destined for the campaign in Thrace as soon as the levies were completed, a 
process which was probably rendered more lengthy by the fact that the new 
military system was now brought into use for tlie first time. By the end of 
summer, 383, Phcebidas was ready to start.- He took his way past Thebes. 
There, as Xenophon tells, party quarrels had reached an extreme point. The 
office of polemarch was held by Leontiades and Ismenias, who were deadly 
enemies, each being the leader of a distinct body of j)artisans. For the 
moment the anti-Laconian party was in the ascendant. A decree had been 
promulgated that no man should be allowed to enlist for the campaign 
against Olynthus. When Phrebidas appeared before the walls of the city, 
Leontiades, whose family had always maintained close relations with 
Sparta, endeavoured to gain his favour by every kind of service, and then 
persuaded the vain and ambitious general to attempt a coup-de-main against 
the Cadmea. By this means he was to bring the adherents of Sparta into 
power and secure the active assistance of Thebes in the Olynthian War. 


Phcebidas fell in with the proposed plot, and the day of the feast of the 
Thesmophoria was appointed for its execution. On that day the women of 
the city celebrated by themselves a festival in the ancient temple of 
Demeter on the Cadmea. Phcebidas was to make a feint of striking camp 
and setting out on his march northwards. While the council was assembled 
in a hall iu the market-place and the heat of noon-day kept the rest of the 
population indoors, Leontiades galloped after tlie departing general, led liim 
unobserved up to the citadel, and opened the gates to him. He then hied to 
the council, announced what had taken place, and had Ismenias arrested as 
a seditious person. The leaders and adherents of the opposition, to the 
number of three hundred, were obliged to flee for their lives to Athens. The 
occupation of the Cadmea was a political necessity, the logical consequence 
of the efforts 
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of Sparta to secure the hegemony. The experiences of the last war had not 
been suffered in vain. 


While Agesilaus was pursuing his victorious career in Asia a coalition 
against Sparta had been formed in Greece at the instigation of Persia, and 
Thebes had shown herself most zealous in promoting this anti-Spartan 
combination which was so grave a menace to the existence of Lacedtemon. 
This time Sparta was once more undertaking a war on the confines of 
Greece ; if fortune were adverse, if a battle were lost, she had no guarantee 
against the possibility a€” the iArobability even â€” that hostile Thebes, still 
barely subdued, might revolt again, bar the way of retreat against the 
Spartan army, and throw the most serious obstacles in the way of 
reinforcements. ” The Cadmea was the decisive point for the security of the 
line of march,” says Curtius. If a prolonged war were to be waged in the 
distant north it was essential that this position should be in friendly hands. 
And the only way of attaining this object was to juggle the reins of 
government into the hands of the oligarchical party in Thebes and to 
garrison the citadel with Spartan hoplites for their protection. The success 
of the expedient proves how well worth while it had been for Pha?,bidas to 
take the circuitous route. 


This act of violence, the surprise of the Theban citadel in time of peace, 
called forth a storm of indignation throughout the whole of Greece. Even in 
Sparta itself a clamour of popular displeasure arose against Phoebidas, 
because (as Xenophon adds) he had acted without due warrant or command. 
Apparently the Spartan government found it expedient to cast the odium of 
the proceeding upon Phoibidas, and therefore, in spite of Xenophon’s 
silence on the subject, there is probably some truth in the story that he was 
deposed from his command and condemned to pay an exorbitant fine. The 
wrath of Greece may well have been the reason for this mock sentence. The 
payment of the fine was never exacted, and in the following year he held 
the oflice of a Spartan harmost in BcBotia. For the rest, the remonstrances 
of Leontiades and Agesilaus, the latter of whom openly maintained that the 
only point to be considered in judging the case was whether the transgres- 
sion of Phcebidas were profitable to the state or not, quickly persuaded the 


Spartans of the propriety and necessity of the coup-de-main. The citadel 
was not evacuated, and legal proceedings were taken against Ismenias in 
respect of the league. A solemn tribunal was called together in Thebes, 
consisting of three Spartan commissioners and a deputy from every town of 
the league, to pass judgment upon the crimes of Ismenias. He was 
condemned to death. The most repulsive feature of this judicial murder, 
which was merely an act of vengeance upon the whilom leader of the anti- 
Spartan coalition, is the farce of a tribunal which was supposed to represent 
national ideas and interests. 


The road to Thrace was now Safe, and the war against Olynthus was 
prosecuted with the utmost vigour. 


It was probably in the spring of 382 that Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus, 
marched against the city with a large army. He had made up the number of 
his forces in Thebes, and had received auxiliary contingents from Amyntas 
and from Derdas, prince of Elimea. This was the beginning of a fierce and 
prolonged struggle. After some successes wliich allowed him to press 
forward to Olynthus itself, devastating the country as he went, he fell in a 
hotly contested battle, and his death was the signal for a general flight. His 
whole army was swept away and annihilated. With amazing perseverance 
the Spartans continued the war ; in the spring of 380 another huge array was 
equipped and the leadership entrusted to the young king, Agesipolis. He 
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was fortunate in battle, but succumbed to a violent fever the same summer. 
It was left for Polybiades, his successor in the command, to force the 
starving city, cut off from access to the sea and robbed of its harvests by the 
prolonged and desolating war, into surrender. In the year 379 the league was 
dissolved and the proud city compelled to render military service to the 
Spartans; the mighty chief city of the Chalcidice became a humble member 
of the Lacedcemonian alliance. 


Meanwhile the Peloponnesus itself had become the scene of a fresh 
struggle. It has already been mentioned that the exiled aristocrats from 
Phlius had been allowed to return at the request of Sparta and had been 
promised the restoration of their property. But here, as everywhere, the 
attempts at ex-propriation met with almost insurmountable obstacles. There 
may have been a lack of good will to push on the proceedings, since it is 
probable that in many cases the judges themselves were in possession of the 
estates of the exiles. But in the beginning, at least, there seems to have been 
no excessive difficult}/ or delay in giving compensation, and we hear that, 
in the campaign of Agesipolis, the Phliasians distinguished themselves as 
zealous allies of Sparta by the liberality and promptitude of their 
contributions. After the departure of Agesipolis, as Xenophon relates, the 
Phliasians hoping to be quit of Spartan intervention, neglected the 
settlement of the chaotic claims. The returning aristocrats, finding their 
demands disregarded by an unbiassed court of arbitration, turned with their 
grievances to Sparta. The authorities of their own city having punished 
them for this arbitrary proceeding, the ephors, persuaded by exiles and by 
Agesilaus, the fast friend of the latter, determined upon a campaign against 
Phlius. The Phliasians sued for peace, but naturally could not accede to the 
demand of Agesilaus for an unconditional surrender of their citadel. 


A tedious siege then began, during which Agesilaus found himself obliged 
to have recourse to every kind of artifice to allay the wrath of the 
Lacediemonians and their allies at making enemies of the large population 
of the Asopus valley for the sake of a few oligai’chs. It was the first note of 
that discord among the Peloponnesian allies which was destined to exercise 
such a paralysing effect upon the future military undertakings of the 
Lacedsemonians. Thanks to the valiant defence of Delphion, to whom 
Xenophon does not refuse his due meed of praise, the city held out twice as 
long as had been expected. At last, in the year 379, the lack of provisions 
constrained the inhabitants to treat for peace, and, unwisely ignoring 
Agesilaus, they applied direct to Sparta. Sparta committed the sole decision 
to the king, and the punishment in store for Phlius was naturally not the less 
severe for the attempt to set Agesilaus aside. A commission was ajjpointed, 
consisting of fifty oligarchs and fifty of the citizens, and they were 
empowered to decide the question which of the inhabitants should remain 
alive and which should not. The further duty of elaborating a constitution 


was also assigned to them. To safeguard the new order of things a 
Lacedajmonian garrison was left provisionally in the acropolis. Thus in 
Phlius, as in Olynthus, Sparta had won the victory. 


At this point both Xenophon and Diodorus, with a view to providing a more 
striking background for subsequent events, give a summary of the 
expansion of the power and dominion of Sparta up to this time. And truly, 
from the Peace of Antalcidas to the subjugation of Olynthus the history of 
Greece is nothing but a history of the extension of Spartan authority. Allied 
with the king of Persia, the tyrant of Syracuse, and the king of Macedonia, 
the will of Sparta was ” irresistible from the cliffs of Taygetus to 
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Athos.” The autonomy-paragraph had broken up all anti-Spartan coalitions. 
In Corinth, the key of the Peloponnesus, oligarchy was restored, Boeotia 
had become a vassal of Sparta, the menacing Olynthian league had been 
annihilated, and the ruins of Mantinea and the sanguinary tribunals at Phlius 
showed what punishment Sparta was prepared to mete out to any attempt at 
mutiny or disobedience. The Spartan harmosts with their garrisons 
commanded the citadels everywhere, and under their protection oligarchic 
rulers held the populace in fetters. In the time of Lysander, indeed, the 
Spartan dominions had been more extensive, but Sparta had never borne 
sway in Hellas with more authority or less restraint. Athens might strive 
with un-flagging perseverance to establish an ascendency at sea; she might 
conclude an alliance with Chios directly after the Peace of the King, an 
alliance Avhich was the precursor of the maritime confederacy pre.sently to 
be revived ; but how insignificant were such things as opposed to the 
dominant position of Sparta, now at the zenith of her glory ! And for the 
fact that her will and her word were law in Greece, Sparta was mainly 
indebted to the steady and consistent policy of Agesilaus. 


The gray-haired monarch might well look with pride upon the object he had 
attained. He had reared a mighty structure : though it had been built by 


harshness and arbitrary power and welded together with blood and cruelty, 
it is none the less a moving spectacle to see how, before the eyes of its 
founder, stone after stone was cast down, till nothing but a vast expanse of 
ruins remained to bear witness to its former greatness. 6 


FATE OF EVAGORAS AND THE ASIATIC GREEKS 


During the first years of his reign, Evagoras doubtless paid his tribute 
regularly, and took no steps calculated to offend the Persian king. But as his 
power increased, his ambition inci-eased also. We find him towards the year 
390 B.C., engaged in a struggle not merely with the Persian king, but with 
Amathus and Citium in his own island, and with the great Phoenician cities 
on the mainland. By what steps, or at what precise period, this war began, 
we cannot determine. At the time of the battle of Cnidus (.394 B.C.) 
Evagoras not only paid his tribute, but was mainly instrumental in getting 
the Persian fleet placed under Conon to act against the Lacedsemonians, 
himself serving aboard. It was in fact (if we may believe Isocrates) to the 
extraordinary energy, ability, and power displayed by him on that occasion 
in the service of Artaxerxes himself, that the jealousy and alarm of the latter 
against him are to be ascribed. Without any provocation, and at the very 
moment when he was profiting by the zealous services of Evagoras, the 
Great King treacherously began to manoeuvre against him and forced him 
into the war in self-defence. Evagoras accepted the challenge, in spite of the 
disparity of strength, with such courage and efficiency, that he at first 
gained marked successes. Seconded by his son Pnytagoras, he not only 
worsted and humbled Amathus, Citium, and Soli, which cities, under the 
prince Agyris, adhered to Artaxerxes, but he also equipped a large fleet, 
attacked the Phoenicians on the mainland with so much vigour as even to 
take the great city of Tyre ; prevailing, moreover, upon some of the Cilician 
towns to declare against the Persians. He received powerful aid from 
Acoris, the native and independent king in Egypt, as well as from Chabrias 
and the force sent out by the Athenians. Beginning apparently about 390 
B.C., the war against Evagoras lasted something more than ten years, 
costing the 
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Persians great efforts and an immense expenditure of money. Twice did 
Athens send a squadron to his assistance, from gratitude for his long 
protection to Conon and his energetic efforts before in the battle of Cnidus 
a€” though she thereby ran every risk of making the Persians her enemies. 


The satrap Tiribazus saw that so long as he had on his hands a war in 
Greece, it was impossible for him to concentrate his force against the prince 


of Salarais and the Egyptians. Hence, in part, the extraordinary effort made 
by the Persians to dictate, in conjunction with Sparta, the Peace of 
Antalcidas, and to get together such a fleet in Ionia as should overawe 
Athens and Thebes into submission. It was one of the conditions of that 
peace that Evagoras should be abandoned ; the whole island of Cyjirus 
being acknowledged as belonging to the Persian king. Though thus cut off 
from Athens, and reduced to no other Grecian aid than such mercenaries as 
he could pay, Evagoras was still assisted by Acoris of Egypt, and even by 
Heca-tomnus, prince of Caria, with a secret pi-es- ent of money. But the 
Peace of Antalcidas being now executed in Asia, the Persian satraps were 
completely masters of the Grecian cities on the Asiatic seaboard, and were 
enabled to convey round to Cilicia and Cyprus not only their own fleet from 
Ionia, but also additional contingents from these very Grecian cities. 


Evagoras defended himself with unshaken resolution, still sustained by aid 
from Acoris in Egypt ; while T3’re and several towns in Cilicia also 
continued in revolt against Artaxerxes ; so that the efforts of the Persians 
were distracted, and the war was not concluded until ten years after its 
commencement. It cost them on the whole (if we may believe Isocrates) 
15,000 talents in money [A£.3,000,000 or ‘$15,000,000], and such severe 
losses in men, that Tiribazus acceded to the propositions of Evagoi’as for 
peace, consenting to leave him in full possession of Salamis, under payment 
of a stipulated tribute. 


It was seemingly not very long after the peace, that a Salaminian named 
Nicoreon formed a conspiracy against his life and dominion, but was 


detected, by a singular accident, before the moment of execution, and 
forced to seek safet}/ in flight. He left behind him a youthful daughter in 
his harem, under the care of a eunuch (a Greek, born in Elis) named Thrasy- 
dseus ; who, full of vindictive sympathy in his master’s cause, made known 
the beauty of the young lady both to Evagoras himself and to Pnytagoras, 
the most distinguished of his sons, partner in the gallant defence of Salamis 
against the Persians. Both of them were tempted, each unknown to the 
other, to make a secret assignation for being conducted to her chamber by 
the eunuch : both of them were there a.ssassinated by his hand. 


a— Thus perished a Greek of pre-eminent vigour and intelligence, 
remarkably free from the vices usual in Grecian despots, and forming a 
strong con- 
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trast ill this respect with his contemporary Dionysius, whose nailitary 
energy is so deeply stained by crime .and violence. Nicocles, the son of 
Evagoras, reigned at Salamis after him, and showed much regard, 
accompanied by munificent presents, to the Athenian Isocrates ; who 
compliments him as a pacific and well-disposed prince, attached to Greek 
pursuits and arts, conversant by personal study with Greek philosophy, and 
above all, copying his father in that just dealing and absence of wrong 
towards person or property which had so much promoted the comfort as 
well as the prosperity of the city. 


We now revert from the episode respecting Evagoras a€” interesting not 
less from the eminent qualities of that prince than from the glimpse of 
Hellenism struggling with the Phoenician element in Cj’ prus â€” to the 
general consequences of the Peace of Antalcidas in Central Greece. For the 


first time since the battle of Mycale in 479 B.C., the Persians were now 
really masters of all the Greeks on the Asiatic coast. The satraps lost no 
time in confirming their dominion. In all the cities which they suspected, 
they built citadels and planted permanent garrisons. In some cases, their 
mistrust or displeasure was carried so far as to raze the town altogether. 
And thus these cities, having already once changed their position greatly for 
the worse, by passing from easy subjection under Athens to the harsh rule 
of LacediT.monian harmosts and native decemvirs, were now transferred to 
masters yet more oppressive and more completely without the pale of 
Hellenic sj’mpathy. Both in public extortion, and in wrong-doing towards 
individuals, the commandant and his mercenaries whom the satrap 
maintained, were probably more rapacious, and certainly more unresti- 
ained, than even the harmosts of Sparta. Moreovei’, the Persian grandees 
required beautiful boys as eunuchs for their service, and beautiful women as 
inmates of their harems. What was taken for their convenience admitted 
neither of recovery nor redress. While the Asiatic Greeks were thus made 
over by Sparta and the Perso-Spartan convention of Antalcidas, to a 
condition in every respect worse, they were at the same time thrown in, as 
reluctant auxiliaries to strengthen the hands of the Great King against other 
Greeks â€” against Evagoras in Cyprus, and above all, against the islands 
adjoining the coast of Asia â€” Chios, Samos, Rhodes, etc. These islands 
were now exposed to the same hazard, from their overwhelming Persian 
neighbours, as that from which they had been rescued nearly a century 
before by the confederacy of Delos, and by the Athenian empire into which 
that confederacy was transformed. All the tutelary combination that the 
genius, the energy, and the Panhellenic ardour of Athens had first organised, 
and so long kept up, was now broken up ; while Sparta, to whom its 
extinction was Owing, in surrendering the Asiatic Greeks, had destroyed the 
security even of the islanders. A« 


THE BEVOLT OF THEBES 


The ambition of making conquests in the East, which it now appeared 
impossible to retain, had deprived the Lacedsemonians of an authority, or 
rather dominion in Greece, acquired by the success of the Peloponnesian 
War, and which they might have reasonably expected to preserve and to 
confirm. Not only their power, but their safety, was threatened by the arms 
of a hostile confederacy, which had been formed and fomented by the 
wealth of Persia. Athens, their rival, their superior, their subject, but always 
their unrelenting enemy, had recovered her walls and fleet, and aspired to 
command 
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the sea. Thebes and Argos had become sensible of their natural strength, 
and disdained to acknowledge the pre-eminence, or to follow the standard, 
of any foreign republic. The inferior states of Peloponnesus were weary of 
obeying every idle summons to war, from which they derived not any 
advantage but that of gratifying the ambition of their Spartan masters. The 
valuable colonies in Macedon and Thrace, and particularly the rich and 
populous cities of the Chalcidic region, the bloodless conquests of the 
virtuous Brasidas, had forsaken the interest of Sparta, when Sparta forsook 
the interest of justice. Scarcely any vestige appeared of the memorable 
trophies erected in a war of twenty-seven years. The eastern provinces 
(incomparably the most important of all) were irrecoverably lost ; and this 
rapid decline of power had happened in the course of ten years, and had 
been chiefly occasioned by the fatal splendour of Agesilaus’ victories in 
Asia. 


During five years the Spartans maintained, in the Cadmea at Thebes, a 
garrison of fifteen hundred men. Protected by such a body of foreign troops, 
which might be reinforced on the shortest warning, the partisans of 
aristocracy acquired an absolute ascendency in the affairs of tiie republic, 


which they conducted in such a manner as best suited their own interest, 
and the convenience of Sparta. Without pretending to describe the 
banishments, confiscations, and murders of which they were guilty, it is 
sufficient for the purpose of general history to observe, that the miserable 
victims of their vengeance suffered similar calamities to those which 
afflicted Athens under the Thirty Tyrants. The seventy of the government at 
length drove the Thebans to despair ; and both the persecuted exiles abroad, 
and the oppressed subjects at home, prepared to embrace any measures, 
however daring and liazardou.s, which promised them a faint hope of relief. 


Among the Theban fugitives, who had taken refuge in Athens, and whose 
persons were now loudly demanded by Sparta, was Pelopidas, the son of 
Hippoclus, a youth whose distinguished advantages might have justly 
rendered him an object of envy, before he was involved in the misfortunes 
of his country. He yielded to none in birth ; he surpassed all in fortune ; he 
excelled in the manly exercises so much e.steemed by the Greeks, and was 
unrivalled in qualities still more estimable â€” generosity and courage. He 
had an hereditary attachment to the democratic form of policy ; and, 
previous to the late melancholy revolution, he was marked out by his 
numerous friends and adherents as the person most worthy of administering 
the government. Pelopidas had often conferred with his fellow-sufferers at 
Athens about the means of returning to their country, and restoring the 
democracy ; encouraging them by the example of the patriotic Thrasybulus, 
who, with a handful of men, had issued from Thebes, and effected a similar, 
but still more difficult, enterprise. While they secretly deliberated on this 
important object, Mellon, one of the exiles, introduced to their nocturnal 
assembly his friend Phyllidas, who had lately arrived from Thebes ; a man 
whose enterprising activity, singular address, and crafty boldness, justly 
entitle him to the regard of history. 


Phyllidas was strongly attached to the cause of the exiles ; yet, by his 
insinuating complaisance, and officious servility, he had acquired the entire 
confidence of Leontiades, Archias, and the other magistrates, or rather 
tyrants, of the republic. In business and in pleasure, he rendered himself 
alike necessary to his masters; his diligence and abilities had procured liim 
the important office of secretai-y to the council ; and he had lately promised 
to Archias and Philip, the two most licentious of the tyrants, that he would 


give them an entertainment, during which they might enjoy the 
conversation 
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and the persons of the finest women in Thebes. The day was appointed for 
this infamous rendezvous, which these magisterial debauches awaited with 
the greatest impatience ; and, in tlie interval, Phyllidas set out for Athens, 
on pretence of private business. 


In Athens, the time and the means were adjusted for executing the 
conspiracy. A body of Theban exiles assembled in the Thriasian plain, on 
the frontier of Attica, where seven, or twelve, of the youngest and most 
enterprising, voluntarily offered themselves to enter the capital, and to co- 
operate with Phyllidas in the destruction of the magistrates. The distance 
between Thebes and Athens was about thirty-five miles. The conspirators 
had thirteen miles to march through a hostile ter-ritor3^ They disguised 
themselves in the garb of peasants, arrived at the city towards evening with 
nets and hunting poles, and passed the gates without suspicion. During that 
night, and the succeeding day, the house of Charon, a wealthy and 
respectable citizen, the friend of Phyllidas and a determined enemy of the 
aristocracy, afforded them a secure refuge till the favourable mo-ment 
summoned them to action. 


The important evening approached, when the artful secretary had prepared 
his long-expected entertainment in the treasury. Nothing had been omitted 
that could flatter the senses, and lull the activity of the mind in a dream of 
pleasure. But a secret and obscure rumour, which had spread in the city, 
hung, like a drawn dagger, over the voluptuous joys of the festivity. It had 
been darkly reported that some unknown strangers, supposed to be a party 
of the exiles, had been received into the house of Charon. All the address of 
Phyllidas could not divert the terror of his guests. They despatched one of 
their lictors or attendants to demand the immediate presence of Charon. The 
conspirators were already buckling on their armour, in hopes of being 


immediately summoned to execute their purpose. But what was their 
astonishment and terror, when their host and j/rotector was sternly ordered 
to appear be-fore the magistrates ! The most sanguine were persuaded that 
their design had become public, and that they must all miserably perish, 
without effecting anything worthy of their courage. After a moment of 
dreadful reflection, they exhortetl Charon to obey the mandate without 
delay. But that firm and patriotic Theban first went to the apartment of his 
wife, took his infant son, an only child, and presented him to Pelopidas and 
Mellon, requesting 


Charon summoned before the Magistrates 
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them to retain in their hands this dearest jjledge of his fidelity. They 
unanimously declared their entire confidence in his honour, and entreated 
him to remove from danger a helpless infant, who might become, in some 
future time, the avenger of his country’s wrongs. But Charon was inflexible, 
declaring, “that his son could never aspire to a happier fortune, than that of 
dying honourably with his father and friends.” 


So saying, he addressed a short prayer to the gods, embraced his associates, 
and departed. Before he arrived at the treasury, he was met by Archias and 
Phyllidas. The former asked him, in the presence of the other magistrates, 
whose anxiety had brought them from table, ” Who are those strangers said 
to have arrived the other day, and to be now entertained in your family ? ” 
Charon had composed his countenance so artfully, and retorted the question 
with such well-dissembled surprise, as considerably quieted the solicitude 
of the tyrants, which was totally removed by a whisper of Phyllidas, ” tliat 
the absurd rumour had doubtless been spread for no other purpose but that 
of disturbing their pleasures.” 


They had scarcely returned to the banquet, when Fortune, as if she had 
taken pleasure to confound the dexterity of Phyllidas, raised up a new and 
most alarming danger. A courier arrived from Athens with every mark of 
haste and trejjidation, desiring to see Archias, to whom he delivered a letter 
from an Athenian magistrate of the same name, his ancient friend and guest. 
This letter revealed the conspiracy ; a secret not entrusted to the messenger, 
who had orders, however, to request Archias to read the despatch 
immediately, as containing matters of the utmost importance. But that 
careless voluptuary, whose thoughts were totally absorbed in the expected 
scene of pleasure, replied with a smile, ” Business to-morrow ; ” deposited 
the letter under the pillow of the couch, on which, according to ancient 


custom, he lay at the entertainment ; and resumed liis conversation witli 
Phyllidas. 


Matters were now come to a crisis ; Phyllidas retired for a moment ; the 
conspii’ ators were put in motion ; their weapons concealed under the 
flowing swell of female attire, and their countenances overshadowed and 
hid by a load of crowns and garlands. In this disguise they were presented 
to the magistrates intoxicated with wine and folly. At a given signal they 
drew their daggers, and effected their purpose. Charon and [Mellon were 
the principal actors in this bloody scene, which was entirely directed by 
Phyllidas. But a more difficult task remained. Leontiades, with other 
abettors of the tyranny, still lived, to avenge the murder of their associates. 
The conspirators, encouraged by their first success, and conducted by 
Phyllidas, gained admission into their houses successively, by means of the 
unsuspected secretary. On the appearance of disorder and tumult, 
Leontiades seized his sword, and boldly prepared for his defence. Pelopidas 
had the merit of destroying the principal author of the Theban servitude and 
disgrace. His associates perished without resistance ; men whose names 
may be consigned to just oblivion, since they were distinguished by nothing 
memorable but their cruel and oijpressive tyranny. 


The measures of the conspirators were equally vigorous and prudent. 
Before alarming the city, they proceeded to the different prisons, which 
were crowded with the unfortunate victims of arbitraiy power. Every door 
was open to Phyllidas. The captives, transported with joy and gratitude, 
increased the strength of tlieir deliverers. They broke open the arsenals, and 
provided themselves with arms. The streets of Tliebes now resounded with 
alarm and terror ; every house and family were filled with confusion and 
uproar ; the inhabitants were universally in motion ; some providing lights, 
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others running in wild disorder to the public places, and all anxiously 
wishing the return of day, that they might discover the unknown cause of 


this nocturnal tumult. 


During a moment of dreadful silence, which interrupted the noi.se of 
sedition, a herald proclaimed, witli a clear and loud voice, the death of the 
tyrants, and summoned to arms the friends of liberty and the republic. 
Among others who obeyed the welcome invitation was Epaminondas, the 
son of Polymnis, a youth of the most illustrious merit ; who united the wis- 
dom of the sage and the magnanimity of the hero, with the practice of every 
mild and gentle virtue ; unrivalled in knowledge and in eloquence ; in birth, 
valour, and patriotism, not inferior to Pelopidas, with whom he had 
contracted an early friendship. The principles of the P3’thagorean 
pjiilosophy, which he had diligently studied under Lj’sis of Tarentum, 
rendered Epaminondas averse to engage in the conspirac}’, lest he might 
imbrue his hands in civil blood. But when the sword was once drawn, he 
appeared with ardour in defence of his friends and country ; and his 
example was followed by many brave and generous youths who had 
reluctantly endured the double â- yoke of domestic and foreign tyrann}’. 


The approach of morning had broiight the Theban exiles, in arms, from the 
Thriasian plain. The partisans of the conspirators were continually 
increased by a confluence of new auxiliaries from every quarter of the city. 
Encompassed by such an invincible band of adherents, Pelopidas and his 
associates proceeded to the market-place ; summoned a general assembly of 
the people ; explained tlie necessity, the object, and the extent of the 
conspiracy ; and, with the universal approbation of their fellow-citizens, 
restored the democratic form of government. 


Exploits of valour and intrepidity may be discovered in the history of every 
nation. But the revolution of Thebes displayed not less wisdom of design, 
than enterprising gallantry in execution. Amidst the tumult of action, and 
ardour of victory, the conspirators possessed sufficient coolness and 
foresight to reflect that the Cadmea, or citadel, which was held by a 
Lacedaemonian garrison of fifteen hundred men, would be reinforced, on 
the first intelligence of danger, by the resentful activity of Sparta. To 
anticipate this alarming event, which must have rendered the consequences 
of the conspiracy incomplete and precarious, they commanded the 
messenger, whom, immediately after the destruction of the tyrants, they had 


despatched to their friends in the Thriasian plain, to proceed to Athens, in 
order to communicate the news of a revolution which could not fail to be 
highly agreeable to that state, and to solicit the immediate assistance of the 
Athenians, whose superior skill in attacking fortified places was 
acknowledged by Greeks and barbarians. This message was attended with 
the most salutary effects. The acute discernment of the Athenians eagerlj/ 
seized the precious opportunity of weakening Sparta, which, if once 
neglected, might never return. Several thousand men were ordered to march 
; and no time was lost, either in the preparation, or in the journey, since they 
reached Thebes the day after Pelopidas had re-established the democracy. 


The seasonable arrival of those auxiliaries, whose celerity exceeded the 
most sanguine hopes of the Thebans, increased the ardour of the latter to 
attack tlie citadel. The events of the siege are variously related. According 
to the most probable account, the garrison made a very feeble resistance, 
being intimidated by the impetuous alacrity and enthusiasm, as well as the 
increasing number of the assailants, who already amounted to fourteen 
thousand men, and received continual accessions of strength from the 
neighbouring 
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Lacedaemonians desired to capitulate, on condition of being allowed to 
depart in safety with their arms. Their proposal was readily accepted ; but 
they seem not to have demanded, or at least not to have obtained, any terms 
of advantage or security for those unfortunate Thebans whose attachment to 
the Spartan interest strongly solicited their protection. At the first alarm of 
sedition, these unhappy men, with their wives and families, had taken 
refuge in the citadel. The greater part of them cruelly perished by the 
resentment of their countrymen ; a remnant only was saved by the humane 
interposition of the Athenians. So justly had Epaminondas suspected, that 
the revolution could not be accomplished without the effusion of civil 
blood./ 


THE SECOND ATHENIAN LEAGUE 


Politics makes strange bedfellows. The petty jealousies of the little Grecian 
townships, called countries, were as important and as bitter to them as the 
feuds of empires. Yet, of course, when any two of them fell by the ears they 
were always ready to accept aid from the bystanding communities, on 
whatsoever terms they may have recently been. We are now to see a 
stranger sight than the union of Athens and Sparta, and that is the re-alli- 
ance of the polished and haughty Athenians with the citizens of Thebes, 
although to the Attic mind the very word ” Boeotian ” had been from time 
immemorial a synonym for ” swine,” a by-word of treachery, of Asiatic 
sympath3 and of backwoods uncouthness. 


The immediate effect of the theatrical revolution at Thebes was the death of 
three of the leading generals concerned. Sparta in disgust executed two of 
the defeated harmosts with short shrift of trial. The Athenians put to death 
one of the generals who had gone to the relief of the Thebans, and outlawed 
the other. They were not yet ready to take a step in renewal of the ancient 
wars with Sparta. The Thebans felt themselves now quite left at the mercy 
of the Lacedaemonians, and, indeed, it was only a Spartan who could 
seemingly have been of aid to them. Sphodrias, a harmost of Thespiae, was 
hot-headed enougli to dream of taking Athens unawares and seizing the 
Piraeus. He was so slow on the march, however, that daylight found him 
only at Eleusis. Thereupon, his surprise failing, lie retreated, ravaging the 
country through which he passed. Athens had shown her purpose to keep 
the peace with Sparta by her punishment of the rash oihcers who had gone 
to the relief of Thebes, and yet here was a Spartan general marcliing against 
Athens and pla3dng havoc in the vicinity. A prompt disavowal on the part 
of Sparta was demanded, with the execiition of Sphodrias. Sphodrias did 
not dare return to Sparta for trial, feeling that his doom was certain. And so 
it would liave been liad it not been for the influence of Agesilaus who was 
notably a tender-hearted man and could not resist the pleadings of his son 
who was on terms of Grecian intimacy with the son of Sphodrias. Acquittal 
followed, and Athens could not but feel herself insulted and forced into an 
open declaration for Thebes. War broke out and was busy for six years. It 
took the form, as usual, of a war between two leagues. 


Sparta felt called upon to deal gently with her remaining confederates after 
she saw Chios, Byzantium, Rliodes, and Mytilene revolt at once to Athens. 
Sparta divided her league into ten classes : herself the first, the Arcadian 
states second and third, Elis the fourth, the Achteans tlie fifth, Corinth and 
Megara the sixth, Sicyon, Phlius, and the towns of the Argolic 
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Acte the seventh, the Acarnaniaiis the eighth, the Phocians and Locrians the 
ninth, Olynthus and the other cities on the coast of Thrace the tenth. 


To Athens it seemed as if destiny had forced her once more to the fore-front 
of a league against Sparta, a league which should bring her back to her old- 
time mastery of the seas. This league, whieli is called by Busolt*: and 
others the second Athenian league, is called the third by Beloch,? who 
writes of it as follows : 


” Meanwhile Athens had striven with zeal to erect again the twice-lost 
lordship of the seas. Immediately after the King’s Peace the alliance with 
Chios, Mytilene, Methymna, and Byzantium was renewed : Rliodes also 
entered into treaty with Athens, as her Asia Minor league had gone to 
pieces at the death of Glos, about 379. The effort to resume the old relations 
with the Chalcidians in Thrace had been quickly foiled by the Spartan 
intervention ; but instead, as we have seen, Thebes had entered into alliance 
with Athens in the spring of 378. And now, after the breach with Sj/arta 
was definite, Athens lifted up to all Hellenes and barbarians, where they 
were not under Persian rule, the summons to band together in a league 
against the encroachment of Sparta. The provisions of the King’s Peace 
should fashion the ground plan. The autonomy of all the states party to it 
was guaranteed ; the Persian king was to be recognised as lord of the 
continent of Asia : Athens renounced all claims on her old colonial 
possessions and for the future the acquisition of houses and lands anywhere 
in the confederacy should be forbidden to the Athenians. For the 
administration of affairs a congress (Aspiedrion’ was established which sat 


in Athens, and in which delegates from all the allied states had place and 
vote ; but Athens herself none. For the passing of measures, the consent of 
both the chief city [Athens] and of the synedrion was necessary. The funds 
for the fleet of the league were defrayed through contributions {syntaxeis) 
whose amount the synedrion would fix according to current needs. The 
management of this fund and the leadership in war belonged to Athens. 


” Athens made heavy sacrifices to lay the foundation for the erection of this 
new league. It was a complete breach with her political practices down to 
the King’s Peace, a final renunciation of the re-establishment of the em-pire 
in its old form, as she had planned since Thrasybulus. And more than that : 
thousands of Athenian citizens lost their last hope of regaining the property 
outside Attica, which their fathers had lost through the catastrophe of the 
year 40-4. But these sacrifices were not made in vain. The states of Euboea 
came at once into the new league, except Oreus, which was held by a 
Spartan garrison ; also the northern Sporades, Peparethus, Sci-athus and 
Icus ; Tenedos at the mouth of the Hellespont, Perinthus and Maronea in 
Thrace ; Paros and other neighbouring isles. Moreover, the previous 
confederates of Athens, Chios, Mytilene, Mythimna, Byzantium, Rhodes, 
and Thebes came back. 


” Thus at one blow Athens was again the ruling power in the -Sgean Sea ; 
she could now take again in hand the trusteeship of the temple of Delos, 
which she had lost for some years. 


“At the same time the reorganisation of the Attic marine was begun. That 
was strongly needful : since in the Corinthian War the material had been 
rendered largely useless, and efforts at its repair had been very 
insufficiently made. There existed well over one hundred triremes, but most 
of them old and hardly seaworthy. The building of a great number of new 
battleships was begun and pushed so skilfully that after the lapse of twenty 
years (357-6) an array of 289 triremes remained in spite of the great 
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demands made on the Attic fleet. To cover these expenses and for the 
payment of the costs of the war an extraordinary tax was levied on the 
property in Attica.” 


Thus we find Athens again with an array of allies behind her. She no longer 
has the prestige of old. The moneys that they entrust to her are contribu 
tions (“st/ntaxeis), and no longer tribute {pJioros). So jealous are they, 
indeed, of Athenian ambition that no citizen of Athens may even acquire 
property among the allies. The very tablet on which this treaty was carved 
is still in existence, though broken in a score of fragments. The chief 
purpose of the league is, it states, to be one of defence, a combination ” to 
compel the Spartans to leave the Greeks in peace and freedom with 
unviolated lands.” The chief agents in the organisation of this confederacy 
and in the proselyting of allies were the brilliant orator Callistratus, who has 
been called the Aristides of the second confederacy, and the shrewd 
generals, Iphicrates, Chabrias, and Timotheus, the worthy son of the great 
admiral, Conon. The chief fault with the confederacy was that it bound 
Athens into an unnatural alliance with Thebes, its inveterate enemj’ who 
could serve little further purpose than that of a ladder to be discarded as 
soon as it had been climbed over. The war, therefore, becomes mainly a war 
between Sparta and Athens, in which, as Holm ‘A« notes, ” Athens played 
always the role of the spectator who sits quiet, saving his strength in order 
to act as peacemaker over both the antagonists.” 


Thebes took up the war with a blazing enthusiasm. She had for a controlling 
spirit the coming man Epaminondas, a military genius of the very first 
Pank, a gifted musician, a philosopher, and an orator. He had the rare 
qualities of modesty, of pure patriotism, of indifference to money and to 
partisanship. Allied with him was Pelopidas, who was in command of a 
new organisation which stood some chance of meeting the famous Spartan 
lioplite in equal combat. This Hieros Lochos, or Sacred Baud of sworn 
friends, was a curious body of three hundred young men fighting in couples 
and bound together by Grecian ideas of friendship. They were trained to a 
high degree of gymnastic strength, and while chosen at first merely to serve 
as front-rank men, later came to be employed as a sej)arate regiment of 
irresistible momentum in a charge. 


Before they had learned the power of this troop the Thebans dug a ditch and 
built a ram/jart around the most fertile part of their territory against the 
invasions of the Spartans. Soon after the revolt of the city, in 378 B.C., the 
Spartan king Cleombrotus had raided the land, but without result. Later 
came King Agesilaus for two expeditions, equally fruitless, except for 
pillage. The Spartan Phoebidas made an inroad in 377 and was killed in a 
disastrous defeat. To relieve a famine due to the destruction of two harvests, 
the Thebans sent for two galleys of corn which the Spartan Alcetas 
captured, putting the crews in prison in the citadel in Oreus in Euboea. The 
prisoners captured the fortress and took possession of the town, which now 
joined the league with Athens. In 376, Agesilaus, who was ill from the 
bursting of a blood-vessel, on his previous campaign, was compelled to 
keep his room, and the Spartans sent an army under Cleombrotus, who was 
repulsed at the passes of Cithseron. The Spartans now sent a fleet to cut ofl^ 
the corn supplies of Athens and put her port under blockade. 


Athens, once more able to take the sea, fitted a fleet of eighty galleys which 
she entrusted to Chabrias. In order to decoy the Spartan fleet under Pollis 
away from the PirtBUs, he laid siege to Naxos which was wavering towards 
the Athenian confederacy. Pollis accepted the challenge, and, 
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though lie had only sixty galleys, gave battle between Paros and Naxos. It 
was a hard fight and the Sjjartans seem to have lost all their ships except 
eleven, and these would have been destroyed, says Diodorus, had it not 
been for the fate of the commanders in the battle of Arginuste, who, as will 
be remembered, were in such haste to pursue the defeated enemy that they 
did not stop to pick up their own wounded and dead on the sinking wrecks 
of their own fleet. They had been pvit to death in their hour of triumph, and 
the lesson was not forgotten by Chabrias in his victory thirty years later. 


The glory of Naxos, however, was sufficient. And while it was not so 
momentous a success as Conon’s at the battle of Cnidus, it was more 


savoury to the Athenians, because it had been won by a fleet not of Asiatics 
merely com- 


but altogether by In this battle the was given to later Athenian 
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manded by an Athenian, Athenian ships and men. command of the left wing 
Phocion, who looms large in history. This success at Naxos in the year .376 
relieved Athens of famine, re-established her prestige on the sea, and 
brought seventeen new cities around the “gean Sea into the confederacy, 
together with a large contribution. In the same year the Athenians also 
punished an insurrection at Delos where the renewal of her authority was 
not entirely welcome. Preparations were now made for a circumnavigation 
of the Peloponnesus with a fleet under Pinotenus. In 375 he sailed and 
brought over to the Athenian alliance the islands of Corcyra and 
Cephallenia, a part of Acarnania, and the king of the Molossians. At Alyzia, 
Timotheus with his sixty galleys was attacked by the Spartan Nicolochus, 
with fifty-five galleys. The Athenian won this encounter, but declined a 
later challenge, and increased his fleet to seventy sail. 


The expedition had succeeded in the purpose that had led the Thebans to 
suggest it, that is, it had prevented Sparta from making her usual incursion 
into Boeotia. Athens, however, found the fleet a very heavy and irk-some 
expense, and each captain of a trireme was compelled to advance <AL28 or 
f 140 towards the payment of his crew. The Athenians now suggested that 
the Thebans make some payment towards the cost of an expedition which 
had been of such econom}‘ to them ; but they declined the opportunity, and 
Athens, in a not unnatural pique, turned towards Sparta. In 374 a peace was 
agreed to, but was broken at once owing to the fact that Timotheus 
interfered at Zacynthus and brought down the wrath of Sparta. So the war 
went on. 


Meanwhile, the year before, the Thebans had been active and growingly 
successful. They turned against three near-by cities in Bceotia which were 
old victims of Thebes and had been granted independence under the Peace 
of Antalcidas. These towns were Platrea, Thespice, and Orchomenos. They 
hated Thebes from bitter memories of former oppressions and held out 
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against lier increasing presumption, although other Boeotian towns were 
brought into the league, and although they were themselves heavil}- 
assailed. It was 372 before Plattea was taken by surprise and all the 
inhabitants driven out of it. They took refuge in Athens, whose friendship 
for Plattea was of old times. Tliebes also compelled Thespire to tear down 
her fortifications. These things only revived in Athens the ancient 
abhorrence of Thebes, but they fed the insolence of the Boeotians. It was 
probably in 375 B.C., that Pelopidas, at the head of his Sacred Band, 
unexpectedly fell in with two Spartan moras, each of them equal alone to 
his three hundred, and each under command of a polemarch. One of his 
men came flying to Pelopidas, exclaiming : 


” We have fallen into the midst of the enemy.” 


” Why not they into the midst of us ? ” answered Pelopidas. And at once he 
charged home. 


The first onset killed the two Spartan leaders. This threw the two moras into 
confusion, and Pelopidas, after cutting his way through, instead of retiring, 
turned and successfully routed each of the moras. So far as the number 
engaged is concerned, it was hardly more than a serious riot, but, as we 
have seen before, any blow at the prestige of the Spartan soldier made all 
Greeks shudder, und here was a new organisation or club from the unheroic 
city of Thebes destroying a Spartan force of twice its strength. This was a 
further blow to Spartan pride and new fuel for the increase of Theban self- 
confidence. In 374 an expedition against Phocis was checked by Spartan 
troops under Cleombrotus, but about tkis time the Athenians seem to have 
regained Oropus, which the Spartans had captured in -111. This year also 
Lacedaemonian pride was more deeply humbled before Corcyra.a Of this 
let Xenophon tell. 


CORCYEA 


The Lacedaemonians preparing again to send out a fleet, collected vessels 
to the number of sixty from Lacedaemon itself, from Corinth, Leucas, 
Ambracia, Elis, Zacynthus, Achaia, Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermion, and the 
Halians. Appointing Mnasippus admiral, they instructed him to attend to 
affairs in that sea in general, and to make an attempt upon Corcyra. They 
sent also to Dionysius, representing that it was for his interest that Corcyra 
should not be in the power of the Athenians. 


Mnasippus, when his fleet was collected, set sail for Corcyra. He had with 
him, in addition to the troops from Lacedsemon, a body of mercenaries to 
the amount of not le.ss than fifteen hundred. When he landed on the island, 
he at once became master of it, and laid waste the country, which was 
excellently cultivated and planted, and exhibited, throughout tlie fields, fine 
houses and well-constructed wine-vaults ; so that the soldiers, they said, 
arrived at such a height of luxury, that they would drink no wine but such as 
was of a fragrant odour. Slaves and cattle in great numbers were carried off 
from the fields. At length he encamped with his land-forces on a hill, distant 
about five stadia from the city, and overlooking the country, so that if any of 
the Corcyrseans should come out into the fields, he might cut off their 
retreat ; his ships he stationed on the opposite side of the city, at a point 
where he thought that they would observe and stop whatever vessels might 
approach the coast. In addition to these arrangements, he anchored galleys, 
when foul weather did not prevent, in front of the harbour. Thus he kept the 
city in a state of blockade. 
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As the Corcyraeans, in consequence, could get no supplies from their 
grounds, since they were overpowered by land, while nothing could be 
brought them by sea, because they were inferior in naval force, they 
suffered greatly from want of provisions, and, sending to the Athenians, 


entreated aid of them, and i-epresented that ” they would lose a very 
valuable possession if they should be deprived of Corcyra, and would 
greatly increase at the same time, the strength of their enemies ; since from 
no state in Greece, except Athens, could more ships or money be raised; ” 
they added, also, that “the island of Corcyra was favourably situated with 
regard to the Gulf of Corinth, and the cities lying upon it, and favoui’ ably, 
too, for ravaging the territory of Laconia, but most favourably of all with 
reference to the opposite continent, and the passage from Sicily to tlie 
Peloponnesus.” The Athenians, on hearing these representations, were of 
oj^inion that they must pay careful attention to the matter, and sent out 
Stesicles, as general, with six hundred peltasts, requesting Alcetas to assist 
in conveying them over the water. These troops were accordingly landed on 
the coast by night, and made their way into the city of Corcyra. 


The Athenians also resolved to fit out sixty additional ships, and elected 
Timotheus as commander of them. Timotheus, not being able to man these 
vessels at home, sailed about to the different islands, and endeavoured to 
complete his crews from thence ; thinking it would be no light matter to sail 
round without due preparation against ships so well disciplined as those of 
the enemy. But the Athenians, imagining that he was wasting the whole of 
the season suitable for the expedition, had no patience with him, and, 
depriving him of his command, appointed Iphicrates in his room. Iphicrates, 
as soon as he was made commander, manned his vessels with the utmost 
exjje-dition, and obliged the trierarchs to exert themselves. He took from 
the Athenians, also, whatever ships were on the coast of Attica, as well as 
the Paralus and Salaminian ships, observing that ” if affairs at Corcyra were 
successful, he would send them back plenty of ships.” His fleet amounted in 
all to about seventy. 


During this time the people of Corcyra were so grievously oppressed with 
famine, that, in consequence of the number of deserters, Mnasippus made 
proclamation that ” all deserters for the future should be sold as slaves.” But 
when they continued to desert nevertheless, he at last scourged them, and 
sent them back. The people in the city, however, refused to receive any 
slaves into the town, and mauy, in consequence, perished without the walls. 
Mnasippus, observing this, imagined that he was all but in possession of the 
city, and began to make new arrangements as to his mercenaries, some of 


whom he dismissed from his service, while to those who remained he 
continued in debt two months’ pay, though not, as it was said, for want of 
money, for the greater number of the towns, in consequence of the 
expedition being over the sea, had sent him money instead of men. But as 
the people in the city observed from their towers that the lines of the enemy 
were guarded with less strictness than before, and that the men were 
straggling over the country, they made a sally upon them, and took some of 
them prisoners and killed some. 


Mnasippus, perceiving what had happened, armed himself, and hastened, 
with all the heavy-armed troops that he had, to the succour of his men, 
ordering also the captains and centurions to lead out the mercenaries. Some 
of the captains observing that ” it was not easy for those to have their men 
obedient who gave them no subsistence,” he struck one of them with his 
stafif, and another with the handle of his spear. Thus they all came out 
without 
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spirit, and with feeliiig.s of hatred towards their general ; a state of mind by 
no means favourable for fighting. However, when he had drawn up his 
force, he put to flight those of the enemy that were near the gates of the city, 
and pressed forward in pursuit of them ; but the pursued, when they were 
close to the wall, faced about, and hurled stones and darts at him from the 
tombs; while others, sallying forth from the other gates, fell, in a dense 
body, upon the extremity of his line. Mnasippus’ men there, being formed 
but eight deep, and thinking tlieir wing too weak, endeavoured to wheel 
round, but when they began to withdraw from their position, the enemy 
rushed ujDon them as if they were going to flee, when they themselves no 
longer attempted to turn, and those that were nearest to them took to flight. 
Mnasippus, at the same time, was unable to support the party that were in 
difficulties, as the enemy were pressing upon him in front, and he was 


continually left with fewer and fewer men. At last the enemy, collecting in a 
body, made a general attack upon those remaining with Mnasippus, now 
reduced to a very small number indeed; while the people from the city, 
observing how things stood, sallied forth, and, after killing Mnasippus, 
joined in a general pursuit. The pursuers would probably have taken the 
camp and entrenchment, had they not observed the crowd in the market, 
and that of the servants and slaves, and, imagining it an efficient body of 
defenders, retraced their steps. The Corcyrceans however erected a trophy, 
and restored the dead under a truce. 


After this affair, the people in the city grew bolder, while those without 
were in extreme dejection ; for it was said that Iphicrates was almost at 
hand ; and the Corcyrseans actually proceeded to fit out their vessels. But 
Hypermenes, who had been second in command to Mnasippus, manned all 
the Lacediemonian ships tiiat were there, and, sailing round to the 
encampment, loaded them every one with slaves and other effects, and sent 
them off. He himself, with the marines, and such of the other soldiers as 
survived, stayed to guard the entrenchment ; but at last these also got on 
board in the utmost disorder and sailed away, leaving behind them a great 
quantity of corn and wine, and a number of slaves and sick persons; for they 
were extremely afraid that they would be surprised in the island by the 
Athenians. However, they arrived in safety at Leucas. 


Iphicrates, as soon as he commenced his voyage, continued, while he 
pursued his way, to prepare everything necessary for an engagement. He 
left his large sails at home at starting, as standing out for a battle, and of his 
other sails, even if the wind was favourable, he made little use ; but, making 
his passage with the oar, caused his men, by that means, to keep themselves 
in better condition, and his ships to pursue their course better. Frequently, 
too, wherever the crews were going to dine or sup, lie would draw off one 
extremity of the fleet to a distance from the land over against the place, and, 
when he had turned about, and ranged his vessels in a line with tlieir prows 
towards it, would start them, at a signal, to race against each other to the 
shore ; when it was a great advantage for such as could first take their 
water, and whatever else they needed, and first finish their meal ; while, to 
such as came last, it was a great punishment to have the disadvantage in all 
these respects, since they were all obliged to put out to sea again when he 


gave the signal ; for it was the fortune of tliose that landed first to do 
everything at their leisure, but of those that were last, to do all with hurry. 


If he landed to take a meal in tiie enemy’s countiy, he not only posted 
sfentinels, as was iDrojier, on the shore, but also, raising the masts in liis 
ships, kept a lookout from thence. The men stationed on the masts, indeed, 
saw 
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much farther than those on the level ground, as they looked down from a 
higher position. Wherever he supped or slept, he kindled no fire in the camp 
at night, but kept a light burning in front of the encampment, that no one 
might approach undiscovered. Often, moreover, if the weather was calm, he 
would resume his voyage as soon as supper was over ; and, if a breeze 
propelled the vessels, the men reposed as they ran on, but, if it was 
necessary to use the oar, he made them take rest by turns. In his course by 
day, he would sometimes, at given signals, lead his ships in a line behind 
one another, and sometimes in a body side by side ; so that, while they 
pursued their voyage, the}/ practised and acquired whatever was necessary 
for naval warfare, and thus arrived at the sea which they believed to be 
occupied by the enemy. They dined and supped, for the most part, on the 
enemy’s territory ; but, as they did nothing more there than what was 
necessary, Iphicrates escaped all attacks by the suddenness with which he 
resumed his voyage, which he soon accomplished. About the time of 
Mnasippus” death he was at the Sphagise in Laconia. Advancing thence to 
the coast of Elis, and sailing past the mouth of the Alpheus, he came to 
anchor at the promontory called Icthys. Next day he proceeded from thence 
to Cephallenia, with his fleet so arranged, and keeping his course in such a 
manner, that lie could, if it should be requisite, get everything needful ready 
for battle, and engage at once ; for as to the fate of Mnasippus, he had heard 
no account from any eye-witness, and suspected that it might be a report 
intended to deceive him, and accordingly kept upon his guard. But when he 


arrived at Cephallenia, he received a full statement of facts, and stopped 
there to refresh his men. 


Having reduced the towns in Cephallenia, he sailed off to Corcyra. Here the 
first intelligence he received was, that ten galleys were coming from 
Dionysius to reinforce the Laced;emonians ; and going in person therefore 
along the coast, and considering from what points it was possible to descry 
those vessels approaching, and for people making signals to render them 
visible at the city, he posted sentinels in those places, arranging with them 
what signals they should give when the enemy sailed up and cast anchor. 
He tlien selected twenty of his own captains, who were to be ready to 
follow him whenever he should send a messenger to them, and gave them 
notice, that, if any one of them should not follow him, he must not complain 
of any penalty imposed upon him. As soon as these ships, then, were 
signalled as approaching, and messengers were sent to the captains, their 
haste was deserving of admiration ; for there was no one, of those that were 
going to sail, that did not embark with the utmost speed. Standing away to 
the point where the ships of the enemy were, he found that the men from 
the rest of them were gone ashore, but that Melanippus, a Rhodian captain, 
was exhort-ing the other commanders not to stay there, and, embarking his 
own crew, was Sailing off. Melanippus, in consequence, though he met with 
the ships of Iphicrates, nevertheless escaped, but all the sliips from 
Syracuse were captured, with their crews. Iphicrates, cutting off the beaks 
of the vessels, brouglit tliem in tow into the harbour of Corcyra, and settled 
a fixed sum for each of the prisoners to pay for his ransom, except 
Crinippus, the chief captain, whom he kept under guard, as if he would 
exact a vast sum from him, or sell him as a slave. He however died, through 
grief, by his own hands. The other jn-isoners Iphicrates discharged, taking 
security from the Corcy-rajans for the payment of their ransom. 


He maintained his sailors, chiefly, by employing them in agriculture in the 
service of the Corcyrseans. With the peltasts, and the heavy-armed 
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afforded aid to the friendly towns, if any required it, and made war upon the 
Thyreans, a people of great bravery, and occui)ying a strongly fortified 
jjlace. Afterwards, fetching the fleet from Corcyra, consisting now of about 
ninety ships, he proceeded first to Cephallenia and raised contributions 
there, as well from people that were willing to give them, as from those that 
were unwilling. He then prepared to commit depredations on the territories 
of the Lacedaemonians ; and, of the cities in those parts attached to tlie 
enemy, to receive into alliance such as were willing to join him, and to 
make war on such as rejected his advances. c 


THE TRIAL OF TIMOTHEtS 


The happy result of the Corcyrtean expedition, imparting universal 
satisfaction at Athens, was not less beneficial to Timotheus than to 
Iphicrates. It was in November 373 B.C., that the former, as well as his 
quaestor or military treasurer, Antimaclius, vmderwent each his trial. 
Callistratus, having returned home, pleaded against the quEestor, perhaps 
against Timotheus also, as one of the accusers ; though probably in a spirit 
of greater gentleness and moderation, in consequence of his recent joint 
success and of the general good temper prevalent in the city. And while the 
edge of the accusation against Timotheus was thus blunted, the defence was 
strengthened not merely by numerous citizen friends speaking in his favour 
with increased confidence, but also by the unusual phenomenon of two 
powerful foreign supporters. At the request of Timotheu.s, both Alcetas of 
Epirus, and Jason of Pherte, came to Athens a little before the trial, to 
apjiear as witnesses in his favour. They were received and lodged by him in 
his house in the Hippodamian Agora, the principal square of the Pirajus. 
And as he was then in some embarrassment for want of money, he found it 
necessary to borrow various articles of finery in order to do them honour 
â€” clothes, bedding, and two silver drinking-bowls â€” from Pasion, a 
wealthy banker near at hand. These two important witnesses would depose 
to the zealous service and estimable qualities of Timotheus ; who had 
inspired them with warm interest, and had been the means of bringing them 
into alliance with Athens ; an alliance,- which they had sealed at once by 
conveying Stesicles and his division across Thessaly and Epirus to Corcyra. 
The minds of the dicastery would be powerfully affected by seeing before 
them such a man as Jason of Pherre, at that moment the most powerful 
individual in Greece ; and we are not surprised to learn that Timotheus was 
acquitted. Although he was now acquitted, his reputation suffered so much 
by the whole affair, that in the ensuing spring he was glad to accept an 
invitation of the Persian satraps, who offered him the command of the 
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Grecian mercenaries in their service for the Egyptian war ; the same 
command from which Iphicrates had retired a little time before. 


That admiral, whose naval force had been reinforced by a large number of 
Corcyra-an triremes, was committing without opposition incursions against 
Acarnania, and the western coast of Peloponnesus ; insomuch that the 
expelled Messenians, in their distant exile at Hesperides in Libya, began to 
conceive hopes of being restored by Athens to Naupactus, which they had 
occupied under her protection during the Peloponnesian War. And while the 
Athenians were thus masters at sea both east and west of Peloponnesus, 
Sparta and her confederates, discouraged by the ruinous failure of their 
expedition against Corcyra in the preceding j/ear, appear to have remained 
inactive. With such mental predispositions, they were powerfully affected 
by religious alarm arising from certain frightful earthquakes and 
inundations with which Peloponnesus was visited during this year, and 
which were regarded as marks of the wrath of the god Poseidon. More of 
these formidable visitations occurred this year in Peloponnesus than had 
ever before been known ; especially one, the worst of all, whereby the two 
towns of Helice and Bura in Achaia were destroyed, together with a large 
portion of their population. Ten Lacedsemonian triremes, which happened 
to be moored on this shore on the night when the calamity occurred, were 
destroyed by the rush of the waters. 


Under these depressing circumstances, the Lacedfemonians had recourse to 
the same manoeuvre which had so well served their purpose fifteen years 
before, in 388-387 B.C. They sent Antalcidas again as envoy to Persia, to 
entreat both pecuniary aid and a fresh Persian intervention enforcing anew 
the peace which bore his name ; which peace had now been infringed 
(according to Lacedfemonian construction) by the reconstitution of the 


Boeotian confederacy under Thebes as president. And it appears that in the 
course of the autumn or winter, Persian envoys actually did come to Greece, 
requiring that the belligerents should all desist from war, and wind up their 
dissensions on the principles of the Peace of Antalcidas. The Persian 
satraps, at this time renewing their efforts against Eg3’pt, were anxious for 
the cessation of hostilities in Greece, as a means of enlarging their numbers 
of Grecian mercenaries ; of which troops Timotheus had left Athens a few 
months before to take the command. 


Apart, however, from this prospect of Persian intervention, which doubtless 
was not without effect, Athens herself was becoming more and more 
disposed towards peace. That common fear and hatred of the 
Lacedaemonians, which had brought her into alliance with Thebes in 378 
B.C., was now no longer predominant. She was actually at the head of a 
considerable maritime confederacy ; and this she could hardly hope to 
increase by continuing the war, since the Lacedaemonian naval power had 
already been humbled. Moreover, the Athenians had become more and 
more alienated from Thebes. The ancient antipathy between these two 
neighbours had for a time been overlaid by common fear of Sjiarta. But as 
soon as Thebes had re-established her authority in Bceotia, the jealousies of 
Athens again began to arise. 


During the last three or four years, Platsea, like the other towns of Bceotia, 
had been again brought into the confederacy under Thebes. Re-established 
by Sparta after the Peace of Antalcidas as a so-called autonomous town, it 
had been garrisoned by her as a post against Thebes, and was no longer able 
to maintain a real autonomy after the Spartans had been excluded from 
Bceotia in 376 B.C. While other Boeotian cities were glad to 
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[373-371 B.C.] find themselves emancipated from their philo-Laconian 
oligarchies and rejoined to the federation under Thebes, Platsea a€” as well 
as Thespise a€” submitted to the union only by constraint ; awaiting any 
favourable opportunity for breaking off, either by means of Sparta or of 
Athens. Aware probably of the growing coldness between the Athenians 


and Thebans, the Platseans were secretly trying to persuade Athens to 
accept and occupy their town, annexing Platiea to Attica ; a project 
hazardous both to Thebes and Athens, since it would place them at open 
war with each other, while neither was yet at peace with Sparta. 


This intrigue, coming to the knowledge of the Thebans, determined them to 
strike a decisive blow. The bceotarch Neocles conducted a Theban armed 
force immediately from the assembly, bj^ a circuitous route through Hysife 
to Plat;ea ; which town he found deserted by most of its male adults and 
unable to make resistance. The Platteans a€” dispersed in the fields, finding 
their walls, their wives, and their families, all in possession of the victor a€” 
were under the necessity of accepting the terms proposed to them. They 
were allowed to depart in safety and to carry away all their movable 
property ; but their town was destroyed and its territory again annexed to 
Thebes. The unhappy fugitives were constrained for the second time to seek 
refuge at Athens, where they were again kindly received, and restored to the 
same qualified right of citizenship as they had enjoyed prior to the Peace of 
Antalcidas. 


It was not merely with Platasa, but also with Thespite, that Thebes was now 
meddling. Mistrusting the dispositions of the Thespians, she constrained 
them to demolish the fortifications of their town ; as she had caused to be 
done fifty-two years before, after the victory of Delium, on suspicion of 
leanings favourable to Athens. Such proceedings on the part of the Tliebans 
in Breotia excited strong emotion at Athens, where the Plata/ans not only 
appeared as suppliants, with the tokens of misery conspicuously displayed, 
but also laid their case pathetically before the assembly, and invoked aid to 
regain their town, of which they had been just bereft. On a question at once 
so touching and so full of political consequences, many speeches were 
doubtless composed and delivered, one of which has fortunately reached us 
; composed by Isocrates, and perhaps actually delivered by a Platrcan 
speaker before the public assembly. The hard fate of this interesting little 
community is here impressively set forth, including the bitterest reproaches, 
stated with not a little of rhetorical exaggeration, against the multiijlied 
wrongs done by Thebes, as well towards Athens as towards Platrea. 


The resolution was at length taken a€” first by Athens, and next, probably, 
by the majority of the confederates assembled at Athens â€” to make 
propositions of peace to Sparta, where it was well known that similar 
dispositions prevailed towards peace. Notice of this intention was given to 
the Thebans, who were moreover invited to send envoys to the 
Lacedaemonian capital, if they chose to become parties. 


In the spring of 371 B.C., at the time when the members of the 
Lacedaemonian confederacy were assembled at Sparta, both the Athenian 
and Theban envoys, and those from the various members of the Athenian 
confederacy, arrived there. Among the Athenian envoys, two at least â€” 
Callias (the hereditary daduch or torchbearer of the Eleusinian ceremonies) 
and Autocles a€” were men of great family at Athens ; and they were 
accompanied by Callistratus, the orator. From the Thebans, the only man of 
note was Epaminondas, then one of the Boeotarchs. 


[371 B.C. ] 
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Greek Jar 


(In the Britifih Museum) 


Of the debates which took place at this important congress, we have very 
imperfect knowledge ; and of the more private diplomatic conversations, 
not less important than the debates, we have no knowledge at all. Xenophon 
gives us a speech from each of the three Athenians, and from no one else. 
That of Callias, who announces himself as hereditary proxenus of Sjiarta at 
Athens, is boastful and empty, but eminently philo-Laconian in spirit ; that 
of Autocles is in the opposite tone, full of severe censixre on the past 
conduct of Sparta; that of Callistratus, delivered after the other two a€” 
while the enemies of Sparta were elate, her friends humiliated, and-both 
parties silent, from the fresh effect of the reproaches of Autocles â€” is 
framed in a sjDirit of conciliation, admitting faults on both sides, but 
deprecating the continuance of war, as injurious to both, and showing how 
much tiie joint interests of both pointed towards peace. 


This orator, representing the Athenian diplomacy of the time, recognises 
distinctly the Peace of Antalcidas as the basis upon which Athens was 
prepared to treat, autonomy to each city, small as well as great : and in this 
way, coinciding with the views of the Persian king, he dismisses with 
indifference the menace that Antalcidas was on his way back from Persia 
with money to aid the Lacedaemonians in the war. Athens and Sparta were 
to become mutual partners and guarantees ; dividing the headship of Greece 
by an ascertained line of demarcation, yet neither of them interfering with 
the principle of universal autonomy. Thebes, and her claim to the 
presidency of Boeotia, were thus to be set aside by mutual consent. 


It was upon this basis that the peace was concluded. The armaments on both 
sides were to be disbanded ; the harmosts and garrisons ever3’ where 
withdrawn, in order that each city might enjoy full autonomy. If anj’ city 
should fail in observance of these conditions, and continue in a career of 
force against any other, all were at liberty to take arms for the support of the 
injured party ; but no one who did not feel disposed, was bound so to take 


arms. This last stipulation exonerated the Lacedsemonian allies from one of 
their most vexatious chains. 


To the conditions here mentioned, all parties agreed ; and on the ensuing 
day, the oaths wei-e exchanged. Sparta took the oath for herself and her 
allies ; Athens took the oath for herself only â€” her allies afterwards took it 
severally, each city for itself. Why such difference was made, we are not 
told ; for it would seem that the principle of severance applied to both 
confederacies alike. Next came the turn of the Thebans to swear ; and here 
the fatal hitch was disclosed. Epaminondas, the Theban envoy, insisted on 
taking the oath, not for Thebes separatel}’, but for Thebes as president of 
the Boeotian federation, including all the Boeotian cities. The Spartan 
authorities, on the other hand, and Agesilaus as the foremost of all, 
strenuously opposed him. They required that he should swear for Thebes 
alone, leaving the Boeotian cities to take the oath each for itself. Already in 
the course of the preliminary debates, Epaminondas had spoken out boldly 
against the 
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[371 B.C.] ascendency of Sparta. While most of the deputies stood 
overawed by her dignity, represented by the energetic Agesilaus as 
spokesman, he, like the Athenian Autocles, and with strong sympathy from 
many of the deputies present, had proclaimed that nothing kept alive the 
war except her unjust pretensions, and that no peace could be durable unless 
such pretensions were put aside. Accepting the conditions of peace as 
finally determined, he presented him.self to swear to them in the name of 
the Bteotian federation. But Agesilaus, requiring that each of the Boeotian 
cities should take the oath for itself, appealed to those same principles of 
liberty which Epaminondas himself had just invoked, and asked him 
whether each of the Bu-otian cities had not as good a title to autonomy as 
Thebes. Epaminondas might have re-I)lied by asking why Sparta had just 
been jiermitted to take the oath for her allies as well as for herself. But he 
took a higher ground. He contended that the presidency of Boeotia was held 
by Thebes on as good a title as the sovereignty of Laconia by Sparta. He 
would remind the assembly that when BiKotia was first conquered and 


settled hy its present inhabitants, the other towns had all been planted out 
from Thebes as their chief and mother-city ; that the federal union of all, 
administered by bceotarchs chosen by and from all, with Thebes as 
president, was coeval with the first settlement of the country ; that the 
separate autonomy of each was qualified by an established institution, 
devolving on the bceotarchs and councils sitting at Thebes the management 
of the foreign relations of all jointly. 


All this had been jjleaded by the Theban orator before the five Spartan 
commissioners assembled to determine the fate of the captives after the 
surrender of Platsea; when he required the condemnation of the Platseans as 
guilty of treason to the ancestral institutions of Bceotia, and the Spartan 
commissioners had recognised the legitimacy of these in.stitutions by a 
sweep-ing sentence of death against the transgressors. [Moreover, at a time 
when the ascendency of Thebes over the Boeotian cities had been greatly 
impaired by her anti-Hellenic co-operation with the invading Persians, the 
Spartans themselves had assisted her with all their power to re-establish it, 
as a countervailing force against Athens. Epaminondas could show that the 
presidency of Thebes over the Bceotian cities was the keystone of the 
federation â€” a right not only of immemorial antiquity, but pointedly 
recognised and strenuously vindicated by the Spartans themselves. He 
could show further that it was as old, and as good, as their own right to 
govern the Laconian townships ; which latter was acquired and held (as one 
of the best among their own warriors had boastfully proclaimed) by nothing 
but Spartan valour and the sharpness of the Spartan sword. 


An emphatic speech of this tenor, delivered amidst the deputies assembled 
at Sparta, and arraigning the Spartans not merely in their supi-emacy over 
Greece, but even in their dominion at home, was as it were the shadow cast 
before by coming events. It opened a question such as no Greek had ever 
ventured to raise. It was a novelty startling to all â€” extravagant probably 
in the eyes of Callistratus and the Athenians, but to the Spartans themselves 
intolerably poignant and insulting. They had already a long account of 
antipathy to clear off with Thebes ; their own wrong-doing in seizing the 
Cadmea ; their subsequent humiliation in losing it and being unable to 
recover it ; their recent short-comings and failures, in the last seven years of 
war against Athens and Thebes jointly. To aggravate this deep-seated train 


of hostile associations, their pride was now wounded in an unforeseen 
point, the tenderest of all. Agesilaus, full to overflowing of the national 
sentiment, which in the mind of a Spartan passed for the 
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first of virtues, was stung to the quick. Had he been an Athenian orator like 
Callistratus, his wrath would have found vent in an animated harangue. But 
a king of Sparta was .anxious only to close these offensive discussions with 
scornful abruptness, thus leaving to the presumptuous Thoban no middle 
ground between humble retractation and acknowledged hostility. 
Indignantly starting from his seat, he said to Epaminondas : ” Speak plainly, 
a€” will you, or will you not, leave to each of the Bteotian cities its separate 
autonomy ? ” To which the other replied, ” Will you leave each of the 
Laconian towns autonomous ? ” Without saying another word, Agesilaus 
immediately caused the name of the Thebans to be struck out of the roll, 
and proclaimed them excluded from the treaty. 


Such was the close of this memorable congress at Sparta in June 371 B.C. 
Between the Spartans and the Athenians, and their respective allies, peace 
was sworn. But the Thebans were excluded, and their deputies returned 
home, (if we may believe Xenophon) discouraged and mournful. Yet such a 
man as Epaminondas must have been well aware that neither his claims nor 
his arguments would be admitted by Sparta. If, therefore, he was dis-‘ 
api/ointed with the result, this must be because he had counted upon, but 
did not obtain, support from the Athenians or others. 


ATHENS ABANDONS THEBES 


The leaning of the Athenian deputies had been adverse rather than 
favourable to Thebes throughout the congress. They were disinclined, from 
their sympathies with the Platpeans, to advocate the presidential claims of 
Thebes, though on tlie whole it was to the political interest of Athens that 
the Boeotian federation should be maintained, as a bulwark to herself 
against Sparta. Yet the relations of Athens with Thebes, after the congress 
as before it, were still those of friendship, nominal rather than sincere. It 
was only with Sparta, and her allies, that Thebes was at war, without a 
single ally attached to her. On the whole, Callistratus and his colleagues had 
managed the interests of Athens in this congress with great prudence and 
success. They had disengaged her from the alliance with Thebes, which had 
been dictated seven years before by common fear and dislike of Sparta, but 
which had no longer any adequate motive to countervail the cost of 
continuing the war ; at the same time the disengagement had been 
accomplished without bad faith. The gains of Athens, during the last seven 
years of war, had been considerable. She had acquired a great naval power, 
and a body of maritime confederates ; while her enemies the Spartans had 
lost their naval power in the like proportion. Athens was now the ascendant 
leader of maritime and insular Greece, while Sparta still continued to be the 
leading power on land a€” but only on land ; and a tacit partnership was 
now established between the two, each recognising the other in their 
respective halves of the Hellenic hegemony. Moreover, Athens had the 
prudence to draw her stake, and quit the game, when at the maximum of 
acquisitions, without taking the risk of future contingencies.’/ 


Greek Seals 


CHAPTER XLV. THE DAY OF EPAMINONDAS 


It was not a new enemy which Sparta had found, but rather an old one 
which had come to new power, in the city of Thebes. In that city an 
extraordinary man had come to light, and by his sole influence he raised his 
people to the head of Grecian affairs. This man was Epaminondas, certainly 
one of the greatest men â€” some would have it even the very greatest â€” 
that Greece ever produ:ed. 


Thei-e have been philosophical historians who have doubted the influence 
of the individual man in moulding the course of human events. According 
to one point jf view it is the events always that make the man, the great man 
coming forward when he is needed, and because he is needed. But such 
cases as that of Epaminondas ill accord with this theory. Nothing seems 
clearer than that Thebes rose into great influence and wrested the sceptre of 
power from Sparta solely because the gi-eat leader Epaminondas chanced to 
be a Theban. For it is quite beyond dispute, that in all the previous years in 
which she had constantly participated in the Grecian struggles, Thebes had 
occupied a subordinate place, and it is equally clear that she sank back at 
once into relative insignificance the moment that Epaminondas was gone. 


It was Epaminondas who led the Thebans in person against the Spartans, in 
the first engagement in which a Spartan army was ever put to flight in open 
combat, and the success of Epaminondas was probably due to the fact that 
his genius had developed a new form of tactics. The method of massing the 
heavy-armed soldiers in what came afterwards to be famous as the 
Macedonian phalanx a€” the weapon with which Alexander won his 
victories a€” was, it is said, really due to Epaminondas. Philip of Macedon, 
who was afterwards to become the master of Greece, was a captive in 
Thebes during his boyhood, and it is supposed that he there gained the germ 
of the idea, which afterwards, when put into practice, enabled his 
Macedonian warriors to scatter the true Greeks as easily as in an earlier day 
the Greeks had scattered the Persians. What else Philip may have learned 


through the example of Epaminondas it would be difficult to say, but in this 
view it is clear that the genius of the great Theban leader may have entered 
much more potently into the story of the final overthrow of Greece than 
might at first sight appear. 


Such intangible associations aside, however, it is clear that the fame of 
Epaminondas has suffered through the relative insignificance of the epoch 
in which he lived. Historians, by common consent, give him a foremost 
place among the great Greeks ; yet to the generality of readers, to whom 
such names as Themistocles, Pericles, and Alexander are household words, 
the name of Epaminondas is almost unknown. This neglect was inevitable, 
for the events in which this latter hero figured were the events of the 
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declining years of a great nation; events which, far from telling for the up- 
building of Grecian power, were merely the last preparatory stages for the 
final overthrow. It seems strange to reflect that the period that intervened 
between the close of the Peloponnesian War and the final conquest of 
Greece by Philip of Macedon is a longer period than the entire stretch of the 
age of Pericles. It was an epoch separated from that golden period of 
Grecian culture only by the lapse of a single generation ; yet how strangely 
different is the import that it bears to after generations. The proud Athens is 
now the home of a broken and dispirited people. Sparta, after a brief 
moment of glory, has been laid in the dust. The ascent of Thebes is no more 
rocket-like than its descent. 


When looking on this period one feels that already Greece has ceased to 
exist, and yet one may well doubt whether any contemporary citizen, say of 
Athens, could at all liave realised the enormous change that had come over 


the spirit and status of the Greek race. There were still great men in Athens. 
Perhaps it may have seemed to the Athenian of that day that great men were 
as numeroas as they had ever been. Euripides and Sophocles had left no 
worthy successors, to be sure ; but Aristophanes lived well on into the later 
period, and in the field of art Praxiteles may easily have seemed to 
contemporary judgment the peer of Phidias, while in the field of philosophy 
and science there were such names as Plato, and Aristotle, and Xenophon, 
and in oratory there was no name in the previous epoch to rival that of 
Demosthenes. 


Such names as these show that Greek genius did not die out in a single 
hour. A nation once grown to greatness cannot be overthrown in a sin-gle 
generation, unless its entire population be destroyed or scattered as was that 
of Nineveh. Yet it is none the less certain that Athenian culture was now in 
its time of decay, however little patency that fact may have had to the 
contemporary witness. And in looking back, with all that one has learned of 
the seemingly fixed limits of national existence through study of other 
peoples, one is forced to the conclusion that perhaps it did not greatly 
matter that the sturdy Macedonian from the north should have swept down 
and stamped out the last spark of Athenian power. a 


The condition of Greece at this time shows that, during the long 
convulsions, all the old sentiments and associations had been lost, and that 
Greece had now come to a point at which most of the states could not exist 
without a protector. It required that fearful training which the Greeks had to 
sub-mit to for nearly a whole century, before they became capable of living 
under a really free federal constitution like that of the Achrean League : a 
firm union into one whole, when the isolated existence of the separate states 
had become a matter of impossibility. The state of Greece was indescribably 
sad, and the most atrocious scenes occurred everj’ where. 


The Spartans might now have enjoyed peace ; but they were still 
incorrigible. When pressed b}’ great difficulties, they always signed the 
treaties ; but when they were out of danger, and the treaties had to be 
carried into effect, they felt uneasy ; they could never prevail upon 
themselves to exercise self-control, or to give up anything. The Thebans 
seemed to be ready to accede to the peace ; but the Spartans still insisted 


upon the necessity of Thebes separating from Boeotia, although they had 
not undertaken the guarantee of the peace ; in the Peace of Antalcidas they 
had done so, but this was not the case now. King Cleombrotus was stationed 
with an army in Phocis ; that army ought now to have been disbanded, and 
this was the opinion of a few sensible men; but the majority thought that it 
should be employed in 
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compelling the Thebans to set the Ba3otian.s free. The ruling party at 
Sparta now hoped to be able to compel Thebes, which was forsaken by all 
the other Greeks, without any difficulty, especially as some of the Boeotian 
towns, such as Orchomenos, sided with Sparta. Orchomenos was still 
dreaming of her ancient .splendour and glor3% and of the mythical times 
when Thebes was separated from Boeotia, when Orchomenos was the most 
powerful city, and Thebes paid tribute to her. These recollections were 
cherished by the Orchomenians with great and fond partiality ; just as if 
Amalfi wished at present to re-establish the claims of its ancient greatness. 


SPARTA INVADES BCEOTIA 


Cleombrotus, therefore, full of hope, entered Boeotia, after the peace had 
been signed, demanding that Boeotia should carry the terms of the peace 
into effect, and renounce Thebes, and that every town should assert its 
independence. The other Boeotian towns, with tlie exception of 
Orchomenos and Thespise, were reasonable enough to see that their 
dependence on Thebes, with extensive rights, was far better than 
independence ; and Thebes was supported by far the greater number of the 
Boeotians. The Thebans, joined by their Bisotian allies, now took the field.* 
Cleombrotus, with a degree of military skill rare in the Spartan 
commanders, baffled all the Theban calculations. Instead of marching by 
the highway he turned south, defeated a Theban force and captured the port 
of Creusis with twelve Theban triremes. He then marched north through the 
mountains into Thespirc and encamped on the high ground at a place of 
ever-memorable name a€” Leuctra.c 


Fortunately for Boeotia, Epaminondas was boeotarch at this time. 
Pelopidas, likewise boeotarch, commanded the Hieros LocJios [Sacred 
Band], the elite of the citizens. If Epaminondas had been an ordinary man, 
he would have turned back again almost immediately after he had marched 
out ; for the omens, to which the ancients attached so much importance, 
strangely accumulated to such a degree, that they might have shaken a firm 
mind which was not altogether proof against superstition. When the army 
passed out of the gate, for example, they met a herald bringing back a 
deserter, and uttering ominous words, ” You ought not to be led out of the 
city.” Then a high wind rose, carrying oft’ ribbons with which they had 
adorned themselves for the sacrifice, and these libbons clung round a pillar 
on a tomb. Hence an indescribable consternation arose, but Epaminondas 
recited the magnificent line from the Iliad: 


CIS oi<ovos dpicrros a/J-vvecrOai Trepl waTprj^ ! ^ 


and boldly marched out. It is a pity that we have not a life of Epaminondas 
by Plutarch ; with his Bceotian patriotism, he would certainly have 
produced a pleasing biography ; but how, with his superstitious notions, he 
would have managed it, we do not know. Every one of the Thebans knew 


that they should have to fight a battle against the Spartans, and with heavy 
hearts they set out against an enemy who had never yet been conquered in 
the field. But the confidence of Epaminondas was unshaken. Although 

himself armed against all superstition, he willingly allowed his soldiers to 


\} These are Hector’s words in the Iliad, XII, 243. The omens having been 
unfavourable, Polydamas warns him not to fight, but the “crest-tossing 
Hector” answers scornfully as above, “The best omen of all is to defend the 
fatherland,” and so saying he assailed the Greeks with more than common 
success. | 
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fortify themselves with their belief in supernatural signs, and did not oppose 
the spreading of the rumour among his troops, that the armour of Hercules 
liad disappeared from his temple at Thebes, the birthplace of the god, and 
that consequently the god himself had taken up his arms to fight for his 
fellow-citizens. He made his preparations in full confidence, and did what 
was best under the circumstances. He foresaw that the Spartans would have 
the belief in their favour that their tactics were superior ; for it was the 
general opinion that their tactics of deep masses were unconquerable, just 
as it was believed of the drilling regulations of Frederick II after the Seven 
Years’ War, when all the states ordered their troops to be trained according 
to it, imagining that thereby they could gain battles as he had done. 
Epaminondas, moreover, had to overcome the pride of the Spartans. Now, 
in order to meet their tactics and break their pride, he made an excellent 
disposition, employing the system of defeating masses by still greater 
masses. 


THE BATTLE OF LEUCTRA 


The Spartans were drawn up together with their allies. Epaminondas 
advanced in an oblique line, sending forward the left wing and keeping 
back the right ; but he then ordered the left wing gradually to withdraw to 
the left, and thus formed on that wing an immense mass. With this he now 
made a most vigorous attack upon the right wing of the enemy, where the 
Spartans themselves were stationed. An ordinary general would have done 
the contrary, directing his force against the part from which no such 
powerful resistance was to be expected. Pelopidas conducted the attack, and 
ordered the mass to advance with immense rapidity. We do not know 
whether the statement is true, that the Thebans advanced fifty men deep. We 
have only the testimony of Xenophon, but see no reason for denying it. The 
troops must have been excellently trained, for notwithstanding the dense 
mass, the}? advanced with an alacrity as if they had been light troops, just 
as at present troops advance in an attack with the bayonet, and not 
according to the fashion of phalangites, who otherwise advanced with 
deliberate solemnity. The Spartans made a skilful move : in order not to be 
outflanked, they turned to the right, intending to throw their cavalry upon 
the right wing of the Bcjeotians. But the Boeotians made the attack with 
such precision and quickness, that being beforehand, they routed the 
Lacedtemonians and Spartans. There Cleorabrotus fell, and the Spartans 
were as decidedly beaten as they well could be. The army did not indeed 
disperse, but it was absolutely impossible to find any pretext for saying that 
they had been victorious at any one point, a matter in which the Greeks 
were otherwise extremely inventive. It requires the partiality of a 
Xenophon, to leave it undecided as to whether the Spartans were defeated.’ 


After the battle, they appear to have remained together for a time, but there 
was no one among them able to undertake the command. Meantime, as a 
report had reached Sparta, that the Boeotians offered resistance, another 
Spartan army, under Archidamus, a son of Agesilaus, had marched across 
the Isthmus, and was now approaching, but found the Spartans already 
defeated. All he could do was to collect the remains of the defeated army 


[1 Grote says : ” To the discredit of Xenophon, Epaminondas is never 
named in his narrative of the battle, though he recognises in substance that 


the battle was decided by the irresistible Theban force brought to bear upon 
one point of the enemy’s phalanx ; a fact which both Plutarch and Diodorus 
expressly referred to the genius of the general.” ] 
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and to return with them. They seem to have effected their retreat under the 
protection of a truce. The only auxiliaries of the Thebans in the battle of 
Leuctra, had been the Thessalian troops of prince Jason of Pherte : one of 
the phenomena of an age, when the old order of things has disappeared, and 
new institutions have been formed. 


If we believe Diodorus, the battle of Leuctra was the direct punishment for 
perjury : for Cleombrotus, it is said, had concluded a truce with the 
Thebans, but on the arrival of reinforcements from Peloponnesus, he broke 
it. One of the narratives must be untrue, either his or that of Xenophon ; if 
the reinforcements under Archidamus arrived before the battle, Xenophon’s 
account must necessarily be given up. Cleombrotus may have had the 
iMeculiar misfortune, which happens to many a one who has been 
unsuccessful ; all that is bad and disgraceful is attributed to him. What 
makes us still more inclined to disbelieve the account of Diodorus is, that if 
Archidamus had been present at the battle, it could not have been said that 
after the battle the Spartan army was without a commander. Diodorus 
probably too eagerly caught up an account which throws the blame upon 
the Spartans; it was invented either by Ephorus or by Callisthenes. 


The loss of the Spartans in the battle is very differently stated. According to 
one account, it amounted to 4000 men, which would include, besides the 
Lacediemonians and Spartans, all the other allies ; others mention only 
1000 slain, which number would comprise the Lacedajmonians only ; 
others again estimate their number at 1700 ; but this last number is 
erroneous, as has been correctly observed by Schneider in a note on 
Xenophon, and arose from a hasty glance at the numbers written in the 
characters of the Greek alphabet. We may take it for granted that not less 


than 1000 Lacedaemonians fell in the battle ; but whether this number also 
comprised the Spartans or not, is a question which cannot be answered at 
all. But it is a fact, that the number of the Spartans was so extremely small, 
that the strength of the Spartan citizens as a body was completely paralysed 
by the loss of this battle. At one time there had been 9000 citizens, 
subsequently they are said to have amounted to 8000, but at this time there 
cannot have been 1000 real citizens, and at a still later time there were only 
700. At Leuctra several hundreds of them fell. The ancient Spai-tan citizens 
were certainly not more numerous than the nohili of Venice. They now had 
to feel the consequences of their wretched selfish policy, which had been so 
jealous in granting the franchise to the perioeci, as to exclude a great many 
excellent men as unlit and unworthy, and had cut them off from every 
prospect of obtaining it. 


All Greece was startled at the news of tliis victory ; it seemed impossible 
that Sparta should have been beaten in the field. The Spartans themselves 
were quite dejected. Their allies turned tlieir backs upon them, and in a 
moment all the states of Peloponnesus, which had hitherto followed their 
standards, threw up their connection with them, and declared themselves 
independent ; the Phocians, Locrians, and other allies beyond the Isthmus, 
immediately concluded a peace and alliance with the Boeotians. Not 
eighteen months passed away, perhaps it was even in the very winter after 
the battle of Leuctra, when the liceotians invaded Peloponnesus. The 
Spartans were panic stricken and retreated. The Boeotians announced 
themselves as the protectors of liberty, and there can be no doubt that the 
personal character and the eminent qualities of Epaminondas everywhere 
excited great confidence, while the national character of the Thebans would 
certainly have called forth the opposite feeling. 6 
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Greek Vase (In the British Museum) 


The battle of Leuctra was certainly one of these battles which are decisive 
of the fate of countries and which give history a new turn. It not only 
brought to the fore a leader of singular magnificence at the head of a new 
and zealous na-tion, but it saw the complete collapse of Sparta. It made 
possible the first invasion of that country which, being without walls, had 
felt itself girt about with imperishable granite in the brawn of its soldiery. 
The other nations of Greece for all their hatred of Sparta ‘ had never 
succeeded in invading her. It was considered glory enough to sail around 
the Peloponnesus or to establish a stronghold upou some portion of the 
coast. It remained for a Theban new-comer, whom Xenophon does not even 
mention in his account of the battle of Leuctra, to march into Sparta and 
prove that her granite wall of soldiery was only a superstition that crumbled 
before the onslaught of that new Theban formation which modern foot-ball 
plaj’ers have revived and called ” the flying-wedge.” 


The battle of Leuctra is significant in showing that the course of Grecian 
empire was taking a northward way. In its passage, Thebes was only a 
stepping-stone to Macedonia. Once out of the little peninsula it had thus far 
dwelt in, Grecian ambition was to find itself upon an unlimited field of 
conquest whence it would turn, not logically to the West, where Rome was 
young and inglorious, but to the East, with its ancient and rotting 
civilisation and its hoarded opulence. 


For the present, however, it is enough to realise that Sparta has fallen never 
to lift her head again. Remembering all the better side of the Spartan life 


and the Spartan philosophy, one is disposed to feel a deep sense of regret. It 
seems to be a moment for elegy. But to certain historians who can see in 
Sparta at best only a stupid mountain of conservatism, and at worst a 
monster of hypocrisy, of cruelty and of inertia, it seems to be a time for 
rejoicing that a blot has been removed from the Grecian escutcheon. No one 
is more severe and no one more eloquent than Cox who says in his self- 
defence, ” I have been charged with being over-severe to Sparta. I would 
gladly be convinced that I have been; but until I am so convinced, I cannot 
modify my words.” Then he launches forth into a glowing phi-lippic from 
which we may quote a portion : 


” So ended the fight which left Epaminondas the first general of his age, 
and so fell a power which had fully earned its title to stability, if grinding 
tyranny and law-defying oppressiveness could confer such a right. The 
Lycurgean discipline, which crushed all that imparted grace and beauty of 
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life at Athen-s, would indeed have been worth little if it had failed to 
produce the semblance of an unconcern which treated the more generous 
and tender instincts of humanity as the worst of vices. 


” Another act in the great drama had been thus played out ; and the whole 
Hellenic world had at length learned that the promises of freedom made by 
Sparta had been from beginning to end a lie a€” a lie scantily veiled at first 
by the rhetoric of Brasidas, but put forth afterward in the nakedness of 
unblusliing effrontery. Not a single pledge had she redeemed ; not a single 
burden had been removed, not a single abuse redressed. She had hailed the 
downfall of Athens as the beginning of a golden age for Hellas, and in order 
to realise it she had aided and abetted her victorious generals in setting up 
everywhere societies of murderers. Her enemies were prostrate ; and she 
tramjjled on them without a touch of commiseration. Her allies were too 
much overpowered by the consciousness of tlieir inferiority really to 
dispute her will ; and she refused to share her spoils with the partners of her 


robberies. She had put down the Athenian empire witli the courts, which, at 
the least, offered to the free or the subject allies the means of redress for 
wrongs inflicted or received ; and by way of improving matters she had, 
with gigantic cruelty, let loose upon them a crowd of rapacious and lustful 
t3’rants against whom she would hear no complaint. 


” In short the supremacy of Sparta had been from lirst to last the supremacy 
of high-handed violence and wanton tyranny. Nor could it have been 
anything else but what it was. Much has been said of the golden 
opj/ortunities which the course of events offered to Sparta, and which she 
deliberately threw away, opportunities presented first in the unlimited 
freedom of action which followed the seizure of the Athenian fleet at 
iEgosjJotami, and again when the return of the Cyrean Greeks placed lier at 
the head of a splendid army in her involuntary conflict with the Persian 
king. But in truth it is absurd to speak of opportunities of feasting on the 
loveliest of landscapes, to the man who has extinguished in himself all 
sense of beauty, of opportunities for generous action to the man whose 
whole life exhibits nothing but the working of unvarying and consistent 
selfishness. Whether after iEgospotami, or after the return of the Ten 
Thousand, it was impossible for Sparta to do anything towards establishing 
a real Panhellenic union, in other words, a real Greek nation, without 
reverting in greater or less degree to tlie works of Athens. To go back to any 
such sj’stem would be for the Spartans what the changing of his skin would 
be to the Ethiopian, or of his spots to the leopard.” 


Before returning to the crescent glory of Epaminondas, it is necessary to 
pause to note the sudden phenomenon of a singular genius, Jason of Plierre, 
who flares up and overawes Greece only to expire at once. He is a striking 
personage, and important as a forewarning flash of the irresistible storm 
rising in the North, o 


JASON OF THESSALY 


Intelligence of the fatal blow at Leuctra, carried to Laeedsemon, was borne 
witli much real magnanimity, and with all that affectation of unconcern 
which the institutions of Lycui-gus commanded. It happened to be the last 
day of the festival called the Naked Games ; and the chorus of men was on 
the stage, before the assembled people, when the officer charged witli the 
despatches arrived. The ephors were jjresent, as their official duty required, 
and to them the despatches were delivered. Without interrupting 
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the entertainment they communicated the names of the slain to their rehi- 
tions, with an added admonition, that the women slioukl avoid that 
clamorous lamentation which was usual, and bear the calamity in silence. 
On the morrow all tlie relations of the slain appeared as usual in public, 
with a deportment of festivity and triumph, wliile the few kinsmen of the 
survivors, who showed themselves abroad, carefully marked in their 
apj/earance humiliation and dejection. 


It was a large proportion of the best strength of the commonwealth that, 
after so great a loss in the battle, remained in a danger not in the moment to 
be calculated. Every exertion therefore was to be made to save it. Of six 
moras, into which for military purposes the Lacediemonian people were 
divided, the men of four, within thirty years after boyhood (such was the 
term, meaning perhaps the age of about fourteen), had marched under 
Cleombrotus ; those however being excepted who boi-e at the time any 
public office. The ephors now ordered the remaining two moras to march, 
together with those of the absent moras, to the fortieth year from boyhood, 
and no longer allowing exception for those in office. The command, 
Agesilaus being not yet sufficiently recovered to take it, was committed to 
his son Archidamus. Requisitions were at the same time hastened off for the 
assistance of the allies : and the Lacedaemonian interest, or the interest 
adverse to the pretensions and apprehended purposes of Thebes, prevailed 
so in Tegea, Mantinea, Phlius, Corinth, Sicyon, and throughout the Achtean 
towns, that from all those places the contingent of troops was forwarded 
with alacrity. 


Meanwhile the leading Thebans, meaning to pay a compliment that might 
promote their interest in Athens, had hastened thither information of their 
splendid success. But the impression made by this communication was not 
favourable to their views : on the contrary, it showed that the jealousy, 
formerly entertained so generally among the Athenians towards 
Lacedaemon, was already transferred to Thebes. Thus the incessant quarrels 
among the Grecian republics, source indeed of lasting glory to some, 


brought however, with their decision, neither lasting power nor lasting quiet 
to any ; but, proving ever fertile in new discord, had a constant tendency to 
weaken the body of the nation. Relief to Lacedaemon in its pressing danger 
came, not from its own exertion, not from the interest which all the Grecian 
republics had in preventing Thebes from acquiring that overbearing 
dominion with which in a Lacedtemon had oppressed them, but from a 
power newly risen, or revived, in a corner of the country whence, for 
centuries, Greece liad not been accustomed to apprehend anything 
formidable. 


Jason of Pherae in Thessaly was one of those extraordinary men in whom 
superior powers of mind and body sometimes meet. He was formed to be a 
hero had he lived with Achilles : and as a politician he could have 
contended with Themistocles or Pericles. He had the advantage of being 
born to eminence in his own city, one of the principal of Thessaly ; and he 
appears to have acquired there a powerfid popularity. Little informed of the 
early part of his life, we find him mentioned as general of the Pherteans 
about six years before the battle of Leuctra, and commanding a force sent to 
assist Neogenes, chief of Histiaea in Eubcea. In the contests of faction in 
Thessaly it was become common to employ mercenary troops. Jason 
excelled in diligence in training such troops, in courage and skill in 
commanding them, and in the arts by which he attached them to his interest. 


Of the state of Thessaly at this time altogether we may form some judgment 
from what the contemporary historian [Xenophon] has related of 
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Pharsalus, one of its most considerable cities. The leaders of the factions by 
which Pharsalus was torn, weary at length of ruinous contest, came to an 
extraordinary agreement. Fortunately they had a fellow-citizen, Polydamas, 
eminent throughout Thessaly for high birth, large possessions, and that 


splendid hospitality for which the Thessalians were distinguished, but yet 
more singularly eminent for integrity. To this man the Pharsalians 
committed the command of their citadel and the exclusive management of 
their public revenue, giving him altogether a princely authority. In so 
extraordinary an office Polydamas had the good fortune to succeed in 
everything, except in opposing the ambition of the too politic and powerful 
Jason. 


Tyrant or patriot, as you will, in his own city of Pherte, Jason had proceeded 
to bring most of the Thessalian cities, some by policy, some by arms, under 
that kind of subjection which so commonly in Greece was entitled 
confederacy. The strength of Pharsalus, directed by the abilities of 
Polydamas, was exerted to protect them. But Pharsalus itself was 
threatened, when Jason sent a proposal for a conference with the chief, 
which was accepted. In this conference the Pherrean avowed his ” intention 
to reduce Pharsalus, and the towns dependent upon Pharsalus, to 
dependency upon himself ; ” but declared that ” it was his wish to effect this 
rather by negotiation than by violence, and with benefit to Polydamas, 
rather than to his injury. It was in the power of Polydamas,” he said, ” to 
persuade the Pharsalians ; but that it was not in his power to defend them, 
the result of all his recent efforts sufBciently showed. For himself, he was 
resolved to hold the first situation in Greece ; the second he offered to 
Polydamas. What their advantages would be, if a political union took place, 
Polydamas as well as himself could estimate. 


” The cavalry of Thessaly was six thousand strong : the heavy-armed 
infantry exceeded ten thousand; the numerous inhabitants of the 
surrounding mountains, subjects of the Thessalian cities, were excellent 
targeteers. In addition to this force then he had six thousand mercenaries in 
his pay ; a body such as, for choice of men, and perfection of disciiiline, no 
commonwealth of Greece possessed. But connection with Athens did not 
suit his views ; for the Athenians affected to be the first maritime power of 
Greece, and he meant to make Thessaly the first. The three necessaries to 
naval power were timber, hands, and revenue. With the former, Athens was 
supplied from Macedonia, which lay much more conveniently for the 
supply of Thessaly. With the second their Penestian subjects were a 
resource to which Athens had nothing equal.” (The Penestse were a 


conquered peo-ple, reduced to a kind of vassalage under the Thessalians, 
for whom they performed menial and laborious offices, but were not held in 
a slavery so severe and degrading as the helots of Laconia, for we find them 
admitted to that military service, the cavalry, which was generally reckoned 
among the Greeks to assort only with rank above the lowest citizens.) 


It had been a practice of the Thessalian republics, always acknowledging 
some common bonds of union, to appoint, for extraordinary occasions a 
com-mon military commander, a captain-general of the Thessalian nation, 
with the title of Tagus. To this high rank and great command Jason aspired, 
and the approbation of the Pharsalian government, it appears, was 
necessary. But he was far from so confining his views. Even the command 
of all Greece did not suffice for his ambition. ” That all Greece might be 
reduced â€“ under their dominion,” he observed to Polydamas, ” appeared 
probable from what he had already stated : but he conceived the conquest of 
the Persian 
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empire to be a still easier achievement ; the practical proof afforded Ly the 
return of the Cyrean Greeks, and by the great progress made with a very 
small force by Agesilaus, leaving this no longer a matter of mere 
speculation.” 


Polydamas, in reply, admitted the justness of Jason’s reasoning ; but alleged 
his own connection with Lacediemon, which he would at no rate betray, as 
an objection that apjjeared to liim insuperable. Jason, commending his 
tidelity to his engagements, freely consented that he should go to 
Lacedajmon and state his circumstances ; and if he could not obtain succour 
which might give him reasonable hope of successful resistance, then he 
would stand clearly excused, both to his allies and to his fellow-citizens, in 
accepting the proposal offered him. Polydamas, returning then into 
Thessaly, requested and obtained from Jason, that he should hold under his 
own peculiar command the citadel of Pharsalus, which had been, in a 


manner so honourable to him, entrusted to his charge. For security of his 
fidelity to his new engagements, he surrendered his children as hostages. 
The Pharsalians, persuaded to acquiesce, were admitted to terms of peace 
and friendship by Jason, who was then elected without opposition tagus of 
Thessaly. 


The first object of Jason, in his high oflice, was to inquire concerning the 
force which the whole country, now acknowledging him its constitutional 
military commander, could furnish ; and it was found to amount to more 
than eight thousand horse, full twenty thousand heavy-armed foot, and 
targeteers enough, in the contemporary historian’s phrase, for war with all 
the world. His next care was the revenue, which might enable him to give 
energy to this force. Jason was ambitious, but not avaricious, and he desired 
to have willing subjects. He required therefore from the dependent states 
around Thessaly only that tribute which had been formerly assessed under 
the tagus Scopas. At the time of the battle of Leuctra, Jason was already this 
formidable potentate, and he was then in alliance with Thebes. When 
therefore the Thebans sent to the Athenian people an account of that 
splendid action, they did not fail to communicate the intelligence also to the 
tagus of Thessaly ; and they added a request for his co-operation towards 
the complete overthrow of the tyrann3^ so long exercised by the 
Lacedaemonians over the Greek nation. The circumstances were altogether 
such as Jason was not likely to look upon with indifference. Having ordered 
a fleet to be equipped, he put himself at the head of his mercenaries, his 
standing army, and taking the cavalry in the moment about him, he began 
his march. He reached Boeotia without loss ; showing, as the contemporary 
historian observes, how despatch may often do more than force. 


Jason, the ally of Thebes, was connected, not indeed by political alliance, 
but by public and hereditary hospitality, with Lacedsemon. Pleased with the 
humiliation of his hosts, he was not desirous that his allies should become 
too powerful. On reaching the Theban camp therefore, demurring to the 
proposal of the Theban generals for an immediate attack upon the 
Lacedemonians, he became the counsellor of peace ; and, acting as 
mediator, he quickly succeeded so far as to procure a truce. The 
Lacedaemonians hastened to use the opportunity for reaching a place of 
safety. Jason, after having thus acted as arbiter of Greece, hastened his 


return to Thessaly. Li his way through the hostile province of Phocis, with 
leisure to exercise his vengeance, for which he had not before wanted 
strength, he confined it to the little town of Hyampolis, whose suburbs and 
territory he wasted, killing many of the people. The Lacedaemonian colony 
of Heraclea was then to be passed. He had served Lacedsemon at Leuctra 
because he thought it for his interest; and he would, without scruple, or fear, 
injure Lacedsemon, in 
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its colony of Heraclea, because the prosperity of that colony would obstruct 
his views. Heraclea was most critically situated for commanding the only 
easily practicable communication between the countries northward and 
southward. He therefore demolished the fortifications. 


Decidedly now the greatest potentate of Greece, powerful, not by his own 
strength alone, but by his numerous alliances, while on all sides his alliance 
was courted, Jason propo.sed to display his magnificence at the 
approaching Pythian games. He had commanded all the republics which 
owned the authority of the tagus of Thessaly to feed oxen, sheep, goats, and 
swine for 


the sacrifices ; and he proposed the reward of a golden crown for the state 
which should produce the finest ox to lead the herd for the god. By a very 
easy impost on them severally, he collected more than a thousand oxen, and 
ten thousand smaller cattle. He appointed a day, a little before the festival, 
for assembling the military force of Thessaly ; and the expectation in 
Greece was that he would assume to liimself the jjresi-dency. Apfirehension 
arose that he might seize the treasure of Delphi ; insomuch that the 
Delphians consulted their oracle for directions from the god on the 
occasion. The answer, according to report, was similar to what had been 
given to their forefathers when Xerxes invaded Greece, ” that the care of 
the treasure would be the god’s own concern.” 


Before the period for the splendid display arrived, this extraordinary man, 
after a review of the Pheraean cavalry, sitting to give audience to any who 
might have occasion to speak to him, was assassinated by seven youths, 
who approached with the pretence of stating a matter in dispute among 
them. The attending guards, or friends of the tagus, killed one of them on 
the spot, and another as he was mounting his horse ; but the rest so profited 
from and the opportunities which circumstances afforded, that they effected 
their escape. What was the provocation to this murder, or the advantage 
proposed from it, we are not informed. No symptom ajjpears of any 
political view : no attempt at a revolution is noticed by the historian ; but 
what he mentions to have followed marks the popularity of Jason among 
the Thessalians, and also the deficient ideas, equally of morality and true 
policy, generally prevailing through Greece. The brothers of the deceased, 
Polydorus and Polyphron, were appointed jointly to succeed to the dignity 
of tagus : the assassins could find no refuge in Thessaly ; but in various 
cities of other parts of Greece they were received with honour : proof, says 
the contemporary liistorian, how vehemently it was apprehended that Jason 
would succeed in his purpose of making himself sovereign of the country. 
Such was the unfortunate state of Greece : in the weakness of its little 
republics men were compelled to 
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the confusion of the moment, throughout Greece commonly 
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approve means the most nefarious, where other prospect failed, by which 
their fears were relieved, and present safety procured. Thus assassination 
became so generally creditable, or at least so little uncreditable, tliat hope of 
safety, through speed in flight, was always afforded to the perpetrators.* 


VON STERN ON THE THEBAN POLICY 


In Lachmann, Curtius, and others, we are confronted by the notion that 
Epaminondas began the War of Liberation against Sparta as a Greek, and 
not in the interest of Boeotia alone, and that the weal or woe of the Greek 
nation as a whole was the leading motive of all that he did or left undone. 
Since the Boeotian hegemony (regarded in this aspect as the outcome of the 
noblest Panhellenic aspirations) is to our historians the pole and focus of 
their view of the subsequent period, we can easily see the paramount 
importance of an acceptance or denial of such aspirations for the common 
good of Greece, in forming an opinion upon this portion of history. It 
therefore becomes a duty to examine the question more minutely. 


It has never been contested that up to the time of the battle of Leuctra the 
Thebans had never had opportunity or occasion to turn their attention and 
their energies to a wider field for patriotism. What iron persistency they 
were compelled to exercise, what struggles they had to endure, in order to 
maintain their own existence and to realise the local unity for which they 
strove ! It is not probable, not possible, that during these years of wrestling 


for deliverance from Spartan supremacy, during a struggle of which the 
issue perpetually hung in suspense, they should have cherished designs for 
the benefit of Greece as a whole. The deliberate purpose with which they 
strove straight towards the end in view, without turning aside to the right 
hand or to the left, proves how keen was the foresight, how determinate the 
programme, of the Theban leaders, and shows at the same time how little 
place they gave to idle dreams and illusions, which invariably involve some 
neglect of the needs of the moment. 


The battle of Leuctra, therefore, marks the momentous turning-point in the 
eyes of the scholars above referred to. ” The victory,” says Curtius, ” was to 
be regarded as a national act from which all Greeks were to derive benefit,” 
a€” hence the embassies sent from the battle-field to Athens and Thessaly. 
But can the wish to be regarded as the benefactor of all Hellas really have 
been the true motive of this despatch of heralds ? Thebes had won the 
victorj’ indeed, but the hostile army was far from being annihilated and still 
occupied the country in formidable numbers. Isolated and without 
confederates, Thebes could scarcely hope to secure the fruits of her victory 
unless she could now win powerful allies. The attitude of Athens was 
naturally of the first importance. It was essential for Tliebes to frustrate a 
conjunction between Sparta and Athens, and, if possible, to assure herself 
of the support of her powerful neighbour. 


The temper of Athens was not propitious to such endeavours. If the 
knowledge that peace was of the first necessity to themselves rendered the 
Athenians averse to incurring fresh hardships for the sake of Sparta, they 
felt even less obligation to take up the cause of Thebes. The embassy was 
fruitless. The mission to Thessaly was more successful, for Jason of Pherse 
promptly prepared to come and render assistance. The Thebans did not dare 
to attack the enemy’s camp before his arrival ; and when he appeared in 
Bceotia with an army they entreated him to undertake the assault in con- 
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cert witli them. Even then the mere mention on his part of the difficulties in 
the way was enougli to divert the Thebans from their project and induce 
them to accede to his proposals for mediation. We see that they were far 
from feeling themselves masters of the situation ; nothing short of the 
withdrawal of the Spartan army seemed to them to insure the security of 
their own position, which was the first-fruits of their victory. 


Moreover, Thebes had next to overcome the last resistance to Boeotian 
unity within her own borders. The.spite and Orchomenos had to be coerced 
before a furtiier advance could be thought of. The next steps were naturally 
taken with a view to a union amongst the states of middle Greece ; and by 
compacts with Phocis, Locris, ^tolia, and Acarnania, which acknowledged 
the right of the conqueror of Leuctra to be the head and chief of the new 
amphictyony, Thebes strove to attain the position to which her success had 
given her the best title. But it seems in the highest degree improbable that in 
all the.se proceedings Thebes had the interests of the whole of Greece in 
view, that she cherished the idea of a national uprising against Spartan 
oppression, that by the extension of dominion for which she strove she 
desired to make good the wrong done to other Greeks in earlier days by 
Sparta, and that, as Curtius suppo.ses, the project for the restoration of 
Messenia had already been definitely conceived. The Theban leaders could 
not be blind to the fact that the struggle with Sparta had by no means come 
to an end with the battle of Leuctra, but the jjolitical conditions of the time 
gave them as yet no chance of forming definite resolutions and plans as to 
how the end was to be brought about. Curtius undoubtedly goes too far 
when he assumes that at that time Epaminondas was sole master of the 
situation and controlled the destinies of the Greeks. The Thebans did not 
even venture to transfer the struggle to Peloponnesian soil and denude 
Boeotia of her troops, on account of the menacing attitude assumed by 
Jason of Pherse in the north. 


The tyrant was ostensibly the ally of the Thebans, but his ambitions and 
independent schemes were coming into ever greater prominence. As he 
retired from Bieotia after the battle of Leuctra he had surprised Heraclea 
and destroyed the walls of the city ; he would have no one able to bar his 
free entry into Hellas. Now, in the summer of 370, he was equipping a 
magnificent array to attend the Pythian games at Delphi. His object in so 


doing was not merely to make a display of his kingly power. Delphi, the 
seat and centre of the amphictyones, had always been the connecting link 
between Thessaly and the other Greek states. By the splendid homage he 
offered to the god in his sacrificial procession, Jason intended to renew the 
old obsolete relations ; and relying upon the fact that the Thessalian races 
had a majority in the ancient amphictyonic council, to usurp the 
guardianship of the oracle and the management of the games, and to secure 
for himself an influence in Greek politics proportionate to his power. The 
great body of troops wliich was to accompany him in this procession 
sufficiently emphasised these claims and demands. The northern Greeks 
were not unaware of the danger that threatened them a€” neither in all 
likelihood were the Thebans. Xenophon’s narrative amply proves with what 
apprehension they watched his steps, and how great was the disquietude 
amongst the dwellers in northern Greece. Jason’s sudden death was to the 
Hellenes the deliverance from a nightmare, and the fact that his murderers 
were honoured as saviours from tyranny and oppression, is an unmistakable 
token of the tem-per aroused in Greece by his last enterprise. But it was 
absolutely impossible for Thebes and the league of middle Greece to wage 
war upon Sparta 
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in the Peloponnesus while Jason was planning his march to Delphi. They 
could not withdraw troops from Boeotia without incurring the risk that he 
would make use of the circumstance to give the fullest scope to his 
ambitious designs. AE/ 


A CONGRESS AT ATHENS 


The ill-humour with which the news of the battle of Leuctra was received at 
Athens seems to have arisen merely out of the old jealousy and animosity 
with which the Athenians had been used to regard their northern 
neighbours, and which revived as soon as the affairs of Thebes became 
prosperous. For in the event itself, considered with respect to their own 
interests, they could have seen nothing to deplore. And they proceeded 
without delay to take advantage of the shock which it had given to the 
influence of Sparta. It seems to have been the prevailing opinion throughout 
Greece, and not least at Sparta itself, that the Spartan power had suffered a 
fatal blow ; and Xenophon intimates that the Athenians were surprised to 
find that any of the Peloponnesian states still adhered to the ancient chief of 
their confederacy. They believed that the time had now come when Athens 
might step into the place of Sparta, as guardian of the Peace of Antalcidas, 
and might transfer all the advantages which her rival had reaped from that 
title to herself. They therefore assembled a congress in their own city, to 
which they invited deputies not only from their old allies, but from all the 
states of Greece which were willing to adojit the Peace of Antalcidas as the 
basis of their mutual relations. It seems to have been attended by many, if 
not by most members of the Peloponnesian confederacy ; and the resolution 
to which it came in the oath by which each state was to ratify the compact 
was thus expressed : ” I will abide by the treaty sent down by the king, and 
by the decrees of the Athenians and their allies, and if an attack be made on 
any of the states which take this oath, I will succour it with all my might.” 
So that Athens found herself able to obtain better security for the execution 
of the treaty, than had been given in the last congress held for the like 
purpose at Sparta, where none of the parties had been bound to enforce its 
observance by arms : and yet the engagement for mutual defence now 
involved those who entered into it in danger of a contest both with Sparta 
and Thebes. Elis would gladly have united herself to an association which 
would separate, and might protect her, from Sparta ; but she would not 
resign her claims to the sovereignty of the Triphylian towns. The congress 
on the other hand determined that every town, small or great, should be 
alike independent, and commissioners were sent round to exact an oath to 


this effect from the magistrates of each state. It was taken, Xenophon says, 
by all but the Eleans. 


MANTINEA BESTOKED 


We should have been glad to know which of the Peloponnesian states 
acceded to this confederacy. But all the information that Xenophon gives as 
to this point only enables us to conclude that the Mantineans at least were 
of the number. One of the first effects of the battle of Leuctra seems to have 
been a revolution which overthrew the Mantinean aristocracy ; and the 
declaration of the congress at Athens a€” though it expressed the very same 
principle on which the Spartans had professed to act when they scattered 
the Mantineans over their four villages a€” was now interpreted by the 
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democratlcal party as a license to restore their political unity, and to rebuild 
their city ; and the work was immediately begun. The Spartan government 
felt that the restoration of Mantinea would prove to all Greece that it was no 
longer formidable even to its nearest neighbours ; but, in its anxiety to 
escape this humiliation, it resorted to a step which still more clearly 
betrayed its weakness, and showed how much it was dispirited by its recent 
reverse. Agesilaus, who had now recovered from his illness, was sent to use 
all his hereditary influence at Mantinea to stop the work ; and he was 
instructed to undertake that, if it was only deferred for the present, he would 
procure the consent of the Spartan government, and even some help 
towards defraying the expense of the building. He was not allowed to lay 
this proposal before the popular assembly, but was informed that the decree 
of the people rendered it necessary to proceed without delay. Though he felt 
this repulse as a personal affront, and though it set the power of the state at 
defiance, it was not thought expedient at Sparta to have recourse to arms, 
and the treaty last concluded with Athens served as a plea for acquiescence. 
For it was now admitted that the independence of Mantinea had been 
violated, when it was dismembered for the sake of the aristocratical party. 
Some of the other Arcadian towns sent workmen to assist the Mantineans, 
and Elis contributed three talents [X600 or $3000] to the cost of the 


fortification. The new city was so constructed as to be secure from such 
attacks as had proved fatal to that which it replaced. 


Peloponnesus had for some years been violently agitated by political 
convulsions, and had been the scene of incessant struggles between the two 
leading parties, the friends of aristocratical and of democratlcal institutions. 
It seems that the principles on which the Peace of Antalcidas was 
professedly founded had encouraged the partisans of democracy to hope 
that they might establish their ascendency, wherever they were the 
strongest, without any obstruction from Sparta. Her conduct towards Phlius 
and Mantinea must have checked these hopes ; yet they seem to have 
revived when the new confederacy between Thebes and Athens, after the 
recovery of the Cadmea and the revolt of several maritime states compelled 
Sparta to observe more moderation towards her remaining allies. In many 
places the aristocratical party was overpowered, and suffei-ed severe 
retaliation for the oppression it had exercised during the period of its 
domination. But these triumphs were only the beginning of a series of fierce 
and bloody contests. The exiles were continually on the watch for an 
opportunity of regaining what they had lost, and the attempt, whether it 
succeeded or failed, commonly ended in a massacre. The oligarchical exiles 
of Phigalea, having seized a fortress near the town, surjarised it during a 
festival, while the multitude was assembled in the theatre, and made a great 
slaughter among the defenceless crowd, though they were at last forced to 
retreat, and take refuge in Sparta. The Corinthian exiles, who had found 
shelter at Argos, were baffled in a similar enterprise, and killed one another 
to avoid falling into the hands of the opposite party, which immediately 
instituted a rigorous inquiry at Corinth, and condemned numbers to death or 
exile on the charge of abetting the conspiracy. Like scenes took place at 
Megara, Sicyon, and Phlius. The confluence of democratlcal exiles from 
other cities tended to keep up a state of constant unnatural excitement at 
Argos ; and there were demagogues who took advantage of it to instigate 
the multitude against the wealthier citizens into a conspiracy for self- 
defence. 


- Arrests were multiplied, until the number of the prisoners amounted to 
twelve hundred; and the populace, impatient of legal delays, arming itself 
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with clubs, rose upon them, and massacred them all : this bloody execution 
became memorable under the name of the scytalism.“ The demagogues 
who had excited the frenzy now endeavoured to restrain it from further 
excesses ; bat the attempt only turned it against themselves, and most of 
them shared the fate of their victims. Their blood seemed to propitiate the 
infernal powers : the flame, no longer supplied with fuel, expired ; and 
tranquillity was restored. It must be considered as an indication of a 
remarkable superiority in the Atiienian character and institutions over those 
of Argos, that under similar circumstances, in the affair of the Hermes 
busts, when religious and political fanaticism combined their influence to 
madden the people, no such spectacle was witnessed at Athens. 


THE ARCADIAN REVOLUTION 


With a territory more extensive than any other region of Peloponnesus, 
peopled by a hardy race, proud of its ancient origin and immemorial 
possession of the land, and of its peculiar religious tradition.s, Arcadia a€” 
the Greek Switzerland â€” had never possessed any weight in the affairs of 
the nation ; the land only served as a thoroughfare for hostile armies, and 
sent forth its sons to recruit the forces of foreign powers â€” Greek or 
barbarian a€” and to shed their blood in quarrels in which they had no 
concern. The battle of Leuctra opened a prospect of carrying it into effect. 
A Mantinean named Lycomedes, a man of large fortune and of the highest 
birth in his native city, seems to have been either the author or the most 
active mover of the project which was now formed, and which was at least 
partly executed in the course of the same year (371). The object was to 
unite the Arcadian people in one body, yet so as not to destroy the 
independence of the particular states ; and with this view it was proposed to 
found a metropolis, to institute a national council which should be invested 
with supreme authority in foreign affairs, particularly with regard to peace 
and war, and to establish a military foi’ce for the protection of the public 
safety. And though there is no reason to doubt that Lycomedes and those 
who shared his views were chiefly desirous of rescuing their country from a 
degrading subjection to her imperious neighbour, and of elevating her to an 
honourable station among the Greek commonwealths, they undoubtedly did 
not overlook the accession of strength which would result from this event to 
their party, in its contest with its domestic adversaries. Their plan could not 
fail to be agreeable to the Thebans, just in proportion as it was alarming to 
Sparta ; and it was very early communicated to Epaminondas. Within a few 
months after the battle of Leuctra, a meeting of Arcadians from all 


[i<rKUTa\((1/x4s â€” from the weapon (ffKurdXT)) a club which seems to 
have been principalli’ used. ] 
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[370 B.C.] the principal towns was held, to deliberate on the measure; and 
under its decree a body of colonists, collected from various quarters, 
proceeded to found a new city, which was to be the seat of the general 
government, and was called Megalepolis, or Megalopolis (the Great City). 


The city was designed on a very large scale, and the magnitude of the 
public buildings corresponded to its extent ; the theatre was the most 
spacious in Greece. The population was to be drawn from a great number of 
the most ancient Arcadian towns. Pausanias gives a list of forty which were 
required to contribute to it. The greater part of them appear to have been 
entirely deserted by their inhabitants ; others retained a remnant of their 
population, but in the condition of villages subject to Megalopolis. Trapezus 
made an obstinate resistance ; and its citizens who survived the struggle 
preferred quitting their native land to changing their abode in it, and having 
found means for embarking for the Euxine, were hospitably received as 
kinsmen in the city of the same name. Lycosura a€” which boasted of being 
the most ancient city under the sun â€” was spared out of respect for the 
sanctity of one of its temples. The districts which were thus drained of their 
population never recovered it, and were left in a great measure uncultivated. 


The most interesting subject connected with this event, the constitution 
under which Arcadia was to be united, is unfortunately involved in the 
greatest obscurity. Megalopolis was the place appointed for the deliberation 
of the supreme council of the Arcadian body. But of this council we only 
know that it was commonly described by the name of the Ten Thousand a€” 
an appellation which raises a number of perplexing questions. For that it 
was a representative assembly, and was not intended to consist only of 
Megalopolitans, is clear both from the terms in which it is spoken of, and 
from the nature of the case : this would have been a privilege wliicli the 
other cities would never have conceded to a colony formed out of the most 
insignificant townships. On the other hand, that so numerous a body should 


have been collected, either at stated times or as often as occasion required, 
from the other parts of Arcadia, is scarcely less hard to understand. 


Ten commissioners were appointed to superintend the first settlement of the 
colony, and were honoured with the title of founders. Two of them, 
Lycomedes and Opeleas, were Mantineans; two, Timon and Proxenus, were 
leaders of the democratical party at Tegea. Of the rest, two came from 
Clitor, two from Mccnalus, and as many from the Parrhasian cantons. As 
there was reason to apprehend that Sparta might attempt to interrupt the 
work in its beginning, Epaminondas sent Pammenes, one of his ablest 
officers, with one thousand choice troops, to guard and assist the colonists ; 
and hence lie also might be looked upon as one of the founders ; but it does 
not appear that he liad the foremost, much less, as was sometimes 
contended, an exclusive claim to that title. It was not however at 
Megalopolis that any opposition was offered to the undertaking ; but in 
other places violent contests arose between the advocates and the 
adversaries of the new measure. 


It was at Tegea, the chief seat of Spartan and aristocratical influence in 
Arcadia, that the hardest struggle took place. Though Proxenus and Timon 
had been deputed as founders of Megalopolis, Stasippus and his partisans 
did not cease to exert their utmost efforts to counteract the plan of the 
union, and to keep Tegea in its ancient state of subserviency to Sparta, a€” 
or, as Xenophon expresses it, probably in their language, in the enjoyment 
of-its hereditary institutions. Proxenus and another democratical leader 
named Callibius, â€” conscious, though they were outvoted in the 
oligarchical 
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councils, that the majority of the citizens was on their side, a€” appealed to 
arms. Stasippus and some of his party were overtaken. Their enemies hav- 
ing induced ihem to surrender, conveyed them bound on a wagon to Tegea, 
where, after a mock trial, in which the Mantineans assisted as judges, they 


put them all to death. Their surviving partisans, to the number of eight 
hundred fled to Sparta. 


The safety of Sparta seemed to require that she should not passively submit 
to the blow thus struck at the hist remains of her influence in Arcadia, and 
among the Tegean refugees were several private friends of Agesilaus, and 
probably of other leading Spartans, who solicited redress and revenge 
against the Alantineans and their political adversaries. The interference of 
Mantinea in the civil feuds of Tegea was construed as a violation of the 
principle which had been recognised in all the treaties concluded since the 
Peace of Antalcidas, and therefore afforded a fair colour for taking up arms 
: and war was accordingly declared against Mantinea on this ground. But 
the strongest motive by which the Sjjartan government was urged to this 
step, appears to have been the necessity which it felt for some effort which’ 
should restore confidence and cheerfulness at home. For notwithstanding 
the heroic countenance with which the news of the battle of Leuctra had 
been received, it had made an impression of deep despondency from which 
the city had not yet recovered. After the return of the defeated army, a grave 
question had arisen as to the manner in which the soldiers should be treated. 


SPARTAN INTOLERANCE OF COWARDICE 


According to the precedents of earlier times, the Spartan who saved his life 
by flight was subject to the loss of all civil privileges, and to marks of 
ignominy ; and we have seen that it was thought necessary to inflict a 
temporary degradation on the prisoners who had surrendered â€” with the 
permission of their superiors a€” at Sphacteria. There were some who held 
that the dishonour which the Spartan arms had incurred at Leuctra could 
only be effaced by a rigorous enforcement of the ancient martial law. But 
Agesilaus, and probably most other members of the government, saw that 
such severity would be now very ill-timed ; and according to Plutarch he 
was empowered to frame some new regulations on this head; but instead of 
any formal innovation, simply proposed that the law should be suffered to 
Sleep for this once, without prejudice to its application on future occasions. 
It was, however, on this account the more desirable to divert the thoughts of 
the people from the recent disaster by a fresh expedition ; and Agesilaus 
was now sufficiently recovered from his illness to take the command. 


Xenophon says that he marched with one mora, probably meaning only the 
Spartan division of his forces. Neither side however was willing to fight : 
Agesilaus, because his first care Avas to husband the strength of Sparta ; the 
Arcadians, because they expected soon to be joined by a Theban army, for 
they were informed by the Eleans that Thebes had borrowed ten talents 
from Elis for the purpose of the meditated expedition. Perhaps the same 
intelligence increased the anxiety of Agesilaus to return home. But that his 
retreat might not appear to be the effect of fear, he remained three days 
before Mantinea, and ravaged the plain ; and then marched back with the 
utmost speed. Still the honour of Sparta had been vindicated, and the fallen 
spirits of his countrymen were cheered by the outcome of the events in the 
vicinity of Mantinea. 
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[370 B.C.] THE THEBANS IN THE PELOPONNESUS 


The Thebans were in fact advancing with a powerful army, and not long 
after joined the Arcadians a€” who employed tlie interval after the retreat of 
Agesilaus in an inroad into the Hersean territory a€” at Mantinea. The 
victory of Leuctra had so completely changed their position, that they had 
now tiae forces of almost all northern Greece, except Attica, at their 
command. Even Phocis, though as hostile as ever, was comiDelled to aid 
them against her late allies. All the Euboean towns, the Locrians both of the 
east and west, the Acarnanians, the Trachinian Heraclea and the Malians, 
contributed to the array ; and Thessaly furnished cavalry and targeteers. 


The whole force assembled at Mantinea amounted according to Diodorus to 
fifty thousand, according to Plutarch to seventy thousand men, of whom 
forty thousand were heavy-armed. The professed object of the expedition 
was to protect Mantinea, and as it now was no longer in danger, and the 
season a€” it was mid-winter a€” was unfavourable to military operations, 
several of the Theban commanders proposed to return. They expected to 
find all the passes, which were naturally difficult, strongly guarded, and 
could not at once reconcile themselves to the thought of seeking an enemy, 
who till lately had been deemed almost invincible, in his own country, 
where he would be animated by the strongest motives to extraordinary 
exertions. Their apprehensions were only overcome wlien they received 
invitations and assurances of support from Laconia itself, and were 
encouraged by some of the provincials, who came for that purpose to the 
camp, to expect that the appearance of their army would produce a general 
revolt of the subject population, which it was said had already refused to 
obey the orders of the government when it was summoned to the defence of 
Sparta. They were also informed that one of the principal passes, which led 
tlirough Caryse and Sellasia into the vale of the Eurotas, was quite 
unguarded ; and some of the inhabitants of Caryre offered tliemselves as 
guides, and were ready to pledge their lives for the truth of their assertions. 
The invasion was then unanimously resolved upon. 


To distract the enemy’s attention, and to accelerate their own movements, 
the invaders divided their forces so as to penetrate into Laconia 
simultaneously by different routes. Sellasia was the place of i-endezvous 
appointed for all the four divisions. The Thebans and the Eleans appear to 
have met with no resistance. The Argives found the passes guarded by a 


body of troops consisting partly of Boeotian refugees, commanded by a 
Spartan named Alexander who, however, was overpowered, and fell with 
two hundred of his men. The pass of the Sciritis might also have been 
occupied, and from its natural strength it was believed that the Arcadians 
would never have been able to force it ; but Ischolaus, a Spartan who was 
posted near it at the village of lum with a garrison of neodamode troops, 
and about four hundred of the exiled Tegeans, instead of securing the pass, 
determined to make his stand in the village, where he was surrounded by 
the enemy, and slain with almost every one of his men. The four divisions 
then effected their junction without further opposition, and after having 
plundered and burnt Sellasia, descended to the banks of the Eurotas, and 
encamped in a sanctuary of Apollo at the entrance of the plain of Sjjarta. 
The next day they pursued their marcli along the left bank of the river, 
which was swollen by the winter rains, until they reached the bridge which 
crossed it directly over against the city. A body of armed troops which 
appeared on tlie other side deterred them from attempting the passage ; and 
they proceeded, still 
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keeping the left bank, to plunder and destroy the dwellings which were 
thickly scattered in the neighbourhood of the capital, and which from 
Xenophon’s description, who says they were full of good things, seem to 
have been chiefly villas of the more opulent Spartans, and were probably 
better stored and furnished than their houses in tlie town. 


It was tlie iirst time that fires kindled by a hostile array had ever been seen 
from Sparta, since it had been in the possession of the Dorian race ; and the 
grief and consternation excited by the sjject.acle in tlie women, and the 
elder part of the men, were proportioned not merely to its strangeness, but 
to the pride and confidence with which the traditions of so many centuries 
had taught them to regard their soil as inviolate, and their city, though 
unwalled, as impregnable. 


In this emergency all eyes were turned upon Agesilaus. As he was fully 
aware of the danger, so he clearly perceived the course which could alone 
afford a prospect of deliverance. To remain strictly on the defensive, and in 
case of an attack to take advantage of the inequalities of the ground, and of 
the position of the streets and buildings in the outskirts of the town, and in 
the meanwhile to maintain tranquillity and obedience witiiin, was all that 
was left to be done ; and this, with the means at his disposal, demanded all 
his abilities. The Spartans, when distributed over the wide range which they 
had to defend, made so poor a show that the government thought it 
necessary to resort to an expedient which had been adopted before on less 
urgent occasions : to arm as many of the helots as could be induced to enlist 
by a promise of emancipation. And notwithstanding the atrocious jiurpose 
which had been cloaked by a similar proposal in former times, more than 
six thousand volunteers now presented themselves. Their services were 
accepted with trembling, and employed with continued distrust, until the 
arrival of some foreign auxiliaries gave a little more security to the 
government. Not many days after, a small force, probably less than six 
thousand strong, collected from Corinth, Sicyon, Pellene, Epidaurus, 
Troezen, Hermione, and Halia, having been transported in succession over 
the Argolic Gulf to Brasise on the coast of Laconia, crossed the mountains, 
and, though ^he enemy was encamped only two or three miles off, made its 
way into the city. 


In the meanwhile the invading army, having ravaged the eastern side of the 
plain till it came over against Amyclse, then crossed the river, and turned its 
front toward Sparta. As the greatest breadth of the plain lies between the 
river and the foot of Taygetus, still more spoil was found here than on the 
other side, and this with the greater part of the allies was the single object of 
attention. The Theban generals alone appear to have been able to prevent 
their troops from ranging at large in quest of plunder, and to have taken 
precautions against a surprise from the city. What Epaminondas most 
desired was to draw the enemy into an engagement, and he is said to have 
tried the effect of a taunting challenge on Agesilaus, whose temper was not 
alwaj’s proof against provocation. But on this occasion he controlled his 
own feelings, and calmed the general excitement by his authority and 
example. The Spartans had a small body of cavalry, very inferior, not only 
in numbers but in condition, to that of the allies ; it was however drawn up 


on the level south of the city. Its appearance served rather to heighten than 
to check the confidence of the assailants. But an adjacent building, which 
was consecrated by tradition as the house of the tutelary twins, concealed 
about three hundred of the young Spartan infantry, who, when the enemy 
drew near, started from their ambush to support the charge which was made 
at the same time by their own cavalry. This unexpected attack threw the 
advancing 
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squadrons into confusion, and though they were pursued but to a short 
distance, they did not stop till they reached the Theban phalanx, and even a 
part of the infantry were so much alarmed by their flight, as to retreat. 


It was perhaps on this occasion, while the allies were advancing, that a band 
of about two hundred men, who had for the most part been long suspected 
by the government, occupied the Issorium, one of the heights on the skirt of 
the town towards the river. As they had received no orders, it was evident 
that they were acting with treasonable designs ; and some proposed that 
they should be forthwith dislodged by force. Agesilaus, however, thought it 
more prudent, as the extent of the conspiracy was not known, to try a milder 
course ; and going up to the place with a single attendant, affected to 
believe that they had mistaken his orders, and directed them to station 
themselves in different quarters. They obeyed, thinking that they had 
escaped detection ; but fifteen of them were arrested by the orders of 
Agesilaus, and put to death without form of trial, in the night. The 
suppression of this attempt may have led to the discovery of another more 
dangerous conspiracy, in which a number of Spartans were implicated. 
They were arrested in a house where they held clandestine meetings. The 
clearer their guilt, the more dangerous it probably appeared to bring them to 
trial ; yet there was no power in the state which could legally put a Spartan 
to death without one. Even the authority of the ephors had never yet been 
carried so far. They determined however, after a consultation with 
Agesilaus, to dispense with legal forms, and the prisoners were delivered to 


a secret execution. The desertions which took place among the helots and 
the Laconian troops were carefully concealed from public knowledge ; but 
this may not indicate their frequency, so much as the vigilance of Agesilaus. 


The reports brought to the camp of the allies, as to the state of things in 
Sparta, did not encourage Epaminondas to repeat the attempt in which the 
cavalry had been repulsed, or to prolong his stay in the neighbourhood of 
the capital. He directed his march southward, and ravaged the whole vale of 
the Eurotas as far as the coast. Some unwalled towns were committed to the 
flames, and an assault was made for three successive days on Gythium, the 
naval arsenal of Sparta, but without success. If it was the design of 
Eiaaminondas to take advantage of the discontent which was supposed to 
prevail in the subject population towards the government, to effect a 
permanent revolution, the devastation committed by his allies, which he 
was probably unable to restrain, must have tended to counteract it. He was 
joined, Xenophon says, by some of the provincials ; but the majority must 
have looked upon the invaders as enemies. Their stay was protracted for 
some weeks. At length the Peloponnesian troops began to withdraw with 
their booty, leaving the country almost exhausted. The growing scarcity of 
provisions and diminution of numbers, combined with the hardships of the 
season, would have admonished Epaminondas to retire, even if, as 
Xenojjhon would lead his readers to suppose, his only business, after 
recrossing the border, had been to march homeward. But the historian has 
carefully suppressed the main object which Epaminondas had in view, and 
which he accomplished during his stay in the peninsula. 


He meditated a blow much more destructive to the power and prosperity of 
Sparta than the invasion of her territory. His design was to deprive her of 
Messenia, to collect the Messenians in the land of their forefathers, and to 
found a new city, where they might maintain their independence. He had 
already sent to the various regions in which the remains of the heroic people 
were scattered, to invite them to return to their ancient home. 
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Ithome was recommended, at once by the most animating recollections, and 
by the advantages of its strong and central position ; and the western slope 
of the ridge on which the ancient stronghold stood, was selected for the new 
city, Messene. The foundations were laid with the utmost solemnity ; and if 
we may trust Pausanias, Epaminondas on this occasion did not disdain to 
practise a pious fraud, for the purpose of showing that the undertalving was 
sanctioned by tlie will of the gods. The name of Aristomenes was invoked 
with peculiar veneration, not only by the j\lessenians, but by the Greeks of 
every race who took part in the founding of the city : and the victory of 
Leuctra was, now perhaps for the first time, ascribed to his supernatural 
interposition. But though Epaminondas did not neglect the aid to be derived 
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from pious and patriotic enthusiasm, he at least paid equal attention to all 
the material means of securing the duration of his work. The most judicious 
use was made of the natural advantages of the site ; the most approved 
architects of the day were employed upon the plan, and the most skilful 
workmen in the execution ; and the fortifications of Messene, which some 
centuries later excited tlie admiration of Pausanias, are still found to justify 
his praise by the solid and beautiful masonry of the remains which are even 
yet in existence. 


When the fortifications of Messene had been carried so far that the presence 
of the army was no longer needed, Epaminondas, leaving a garrison there, 


began liis march homeward. The building of Messene is so coupled with 
that of Megalopolis in the accounts of Diodorus and Pausanias, that we may 
perhaps infer that he did not pass through Arcadia without contributing 
some important assistance to the latter work, on which the people of 
Megalopolis were still engaged. 


An enemy however still awaited him at the isthmus. In their distress the 
Spartans had applied for succour to Athens : and their ambassadors were 
accompanied by envoys from the Peloponnesian states which still adhered 
to them, among whom those of Corinth and Phlius appear to have supported 
their request with the greatest earnestness. They appealed to the generosity, 
to the jealousy, to the fears, and the hopes of the Athenians. 


There was already a general disposition among the people, if not in favour 
of Sparta, yet strongly adverse to Thebes. The assembly, after having 
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heard the ambassadors, would not listen to any arguments on the other side, 
but decreed that the whole force of the commonwealth should march to the 
relief of Sparta, and apjminted Iphicrates to the command. An army was 
immediately raised ; and the troops are described by Xenophon as so 
zealous in tlie cause, tliat they murmured because Iphicrates halted for a 
few days at Corinth. But when they resumed their march, expecting, the 
historian says, to be led to some glorious action, no such result ensued. It 
seems that Iphicrates had no wish to seek the enemy, and, perhaps having 
heard that Sparta was freed from immediate danger, lie contented himself 
with attacking some places in Arcadia, either for the sake of plunder or in 
the hope that this diversion might hasten the enemy’s retreat from Laconia. 
But it does not appear that his operations produced any effect on those of 
the Theban army. When Epaminondas began to move towards the isthmus, 
he posted himself there to guard the passes at the southern extremity : but 
through some oversight which Xenophon notices with evident surprise, as 
an extraordinary failure of his military skill, he left the most convenient of 


them â€” tliat on the side of Cenchrere â€” ojien ; and tlie Thebans 
penetrated without any opposition to the isthmus. A body of cavalry, which 
was sent to observe their movements, and which, Xenophon says, was 
larger than that purpose requii-ed, though insufficient for any other, 
approached so near as to be drawn into a skirmish, and lost some men in its 
retreat. With this little advantage over one of the greatest captains of the 
age, who commanded the forces of the only power which could now be 
considered as a rival to Thebes, Epaminondas concluded this memorable 
campaign. 


The services which he had rendered to his country were in general duly 
appreciated by his fellow-citizens ; but they excited, and did not disarm, the 
envy of some inferior minds, and the expedition itself, successful as it had 
been, afforded them a pretext for a.ssailing him. The yearly term for which 
he held his office of Bceotarch had expired, it seems, soon after he entered 
Peloponnesus, and he and his colleagues had retained their command, 
without any express sanction, three or four months longer. On this ground 
he and Pelopidas were separately charged with a capital offence. It was 
merely an experiment to try the strength of their popularity ; for their 
conduct, though perhaps it infringed the letter of the law, was manifestly in 
accordance with the will of the people. It is indeed somewhat surprising that 
their adversaries should have ventured on such an attempt, and still more 
that the issue, as we learn from Plutarch, was considered doubtful, because 
Pelopidas was first brought to trial. Epaminondas, it is said, declared 
himself willing to die, provided the names of Leuctra, Sparta, and Messene, 
and the deeds by which his own was connected with them, might be 
inscribed upon his tomb. Both, however, were acquitted in the most 
honourable manner ; and Pelopidas, less magnanimous or more irritable 
than his philosophic friend, who would have forgiven the harmless display 
of malice, afterwards employed the forms of law to crush their principal 
accusers.” 


Niebuhr remarks that the re-establishment of Messene ” is an imperishable 
monument to Epaminondas,” but draws therefrom a somewhat 
disconcerting moral : 


” In the restoration of Messene, Epaminondas obeyed the dictates of 
prudence and of his own noble heart ; and he could not have acted 
otherwise even if he liad foreseen the consequences. It must be observed 
that this is again one of those cases in which the accomplishment of justice 
was not followed by happy results. The restoration of Messene produced at 
a later period of Greek history, terrible consequences. The Messenians 
being, 
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by their peculiar situation, the iinpUicable enemies of Sparta, were obliged 
to seek support against her ; and they preferred doing so at the greatest 
distance, which made them the humble servants of Macedonia, and the 
perpetual enemies and traitors of Greece. There was no people so devoted 
body and soul to King Philip, as the Messenians. The death of Piiilopcemen 
is an example of the mischief wliich Messenia created in Greece, an 
inefface-able brand on the name of Messenia. Things which every honest 
man must desire, are iu the end often followed by the saddest 
consequences.” t> 


ATHENS IN LEAGUE WITH SPARTA 


In the existing pressure upon Lacedaemon, and upon the states whose 
interest yet bound them to the Lacedfemoniau cause, it was of great 
importance to hold, and, if possible, improve, their connection with Athens. 
Ministers accordingly were therefore sent thither, fully empowered to agree 
upon the system of command and the plan of operations for the next 
campaign. The former alone made any difficulty. The Athenian council, at 
this time swayed apparently by wise and moderate men, had agreed with the 
Peloponnesians, that, all circumstances considered, it would be most for the 
interest of the confederacy, and most equitable, that the Athenians should 
direct operations by sea, and the Lacediemonians by land. But a party in 
Athens, with Cephisodotus for their orator, thought to earn popular favour 
by opposing this arrangement. When the proposal of the council was laid 
before the general assembly (for by that tumultuary meeting, in the 
degenerate state of Solon’s constitution, all the measures of executive 
government were to have their ratification), Cephisodotus persuaded the ill- 
judging multitude that they were imposed upon. In the Lacedtemonian 
squadion, he said, the trierarchs would be Lacedemonians, and perhaps a 
few heavy-armed ; but the body of the crews would be helots or 
mercenaries. Thus the Athenians would command scarcely any but slaves 
and the outcast of nations in the Lacedaemonian nav}’, whereas, in the 
Athenian army, the Lacedtemonians would command the best men of 
Athens. If they would have a partition of military authority really equal, 
according to the fair interpretation of the terms of the confederac}’, the 
command equally of the sea and of the land forces must be divided. Popular 
vanity was caught by this futile argument ; and the assembly voted that the 
command, both by sea and by land, should be alternately five days with the 
Athenians, and five with the Lacedaemonians. In this decision of the 
petulant crowd, singularly adapted to cripple exertion both by sea and land, 
the Lacedaemonians, pressed by circumstances, thought it prudent to 
acquiesce. 


SECOND INVASION OF PELOPONNESUS 


In spring an army was assembled at Corinth to prevent the passage of the 
Thebans and their northern allies into Peloponnesus. But the superior 
abilities of the Theban leaders prevailed. They surprised an outpost. 
Doubting still their means for forcing their way over the rough descent of 
the Ouean “Mountains, they communicated with the Lacedaemonian 
polemarch commanding, and, whether through his treachery or his 
weakness, they obtained a truce, under favour of which they safely joined 
the forces of their Peloponnesian allies, the Arcadians, Argives, and Eleans. 
This junction being effected, they found 
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themselves far superior to the army of the Lacedaemonian confederacy. 
Without opposition then they punished tlie attachment of the Epidaurians to 
the Laceda3monian interest by ravage of their hinds. They attempted then 
one of the gates of Corinth ; but, the Corinthians submitting themselves to 
the able direction of the Athenian general, Chabrias, who was there with a 
body of mercenaries, they were repulsed with some slaughter. Against so 
gi-eat a superiority of force however the abilities of Chabrias could not 
prevent the ravage of the Corinthian territory. All Peloponnesus now 
seemed open to the Thebans, when the pressure of the Thessalian arms, 
under the tagus, Alexander of Pheraj, upon their northern allies, and 
apprehension of its extending to Boeotia itself, called the Thebans suddenly 
out of the peninsula. All the Peloponuesians of the confederacy then, 
assuming leave of absence, parted to their several homes. 


The dissolution of the army of the Theban confederacy gave a most 
fortunate relief to Lacediemon. All the leisure it afforded seems to have 
been wanted for composing troubles Avithin Laeonia itself. Offensive 


ojjerations were left to the auxiliaries sent by Dionysius, then ruling in 
Syracuse ; a body remarkable enough, both in itself and for its actions, to 
deserve notice. The infantry were Gauls and Spaniards ; the cavalry, 
apparently Sicilian Greeks, so excellent that, though scarcely exceeding 
fifty horsemen, they had given more annoyance to the Thebans, while 
laying waste the Corinthian lands, than all the rest of the army. After the 
other troops, on both sides, were withdrawn, this transmarine force alone 
undertook the invasion of Sieyonia, defeated the Sicyonians in battle, and 
took a fort in their territory by assault. Gratified then with glory and plunder 
they embarked, and, with twenty triremes, their convoy, returned to 
Syracuse. 


Thus far the able leaders of the Theban councils, profiting from the 
animosity so extensively prevailing against Lacedsemon, had kept their 
confederacy unanimous and zealous, under the supremacy of Thebes. But it 
was little likely that, by any management, so many states could be long 
retained in patient submission to so new a superiority. The long deference 
of the Grecian republics to Lacedsemouian command, amounting, in many 
instances, to a zealous, and sometimes extending to a general, loyalty 
towards the superior people, is a political phenomenon perhaps singular in 
the history of mankind. But that deference was paid to a superiority, not 
suddenly obtained, but growing from the extraordinary institutions under 
which the Lacedaemonians lived ; which made them really a superior 
people, obviously fittest, in the divided and tumultuary state of the Gi-eek 
nation, to command in war and to arbitrate in peace : whence even still, 
when the political power of Lacedtemou was so declining, the estimation of 
the Lacedemonian people, we are told, was such that at the Olympian and 
other national meetings a Lacedaemonian was an object of curiosity and 
admiration for strangers, more even than the conquerors in the games. The 
superiority of Athens, also, though in few instances, or for a short time only, 
supported by a loyalty like that which Lacedtemon enjoyed, accruing 
suddenly, yet had resulted from long preparation. Legislation more 
perfected, talents and manners more cultivated, and an extraordinary 
succession of able men at the head of affairs, gave to the Athenians an 
effectual superiority which the people of other republics saw and felt. But 
Thebes, witliout any advantage of ancient prejudice in favour of her 
pretensions, without any public institutions to be admired, recently emerged 


from political subjection, possessing indeed a large a€-and disciplined 
population which might infuse some terror, was yet become so suddenly 
eminent only through the blaze of talents of a few, and priuci-THE DAY OF 
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pall}’ of one extraordinaiy man, leading her councils, and commanding her 
armies. If therefore, in any other state of the confederacy, where military 
force was not very inferior, a similar blaze of character should occur, that 
state would presently feel itself equal to Thebes, and be jDrepared to break 
a connection involving an admission of her superiority. 


Such a character had been for some time rising among the Arcadians in 
Lycomedes of jNlantinea, a man inferior to none of his country in birtli, 
superior to most in property, one who had already distinguished himself in 
council as a principal promoter of the Arcadian union, and in arms at the 
head of the Arcadian forces. Ljcomedes apparently already saw, what 
afterwards became abundantly notorious, that, if any view to the general 
good of Greece influenced the Thebau councils, it was wholly subordinate 
to the ambition of making Thebes supreme over the Greek nation. This 
ambition he resolved to oppose. In the general assembly therefore of tlie 
Arcadian states, convened in the new city of Megalopolis, he represented 
that ” Peloponnesus, among all its various present inhabitants, was the 
proper country of the Arcadians alone ; the rest were reallj’ strangers. Nor 
were the Arcadians the most ancient only, they were the most powerful of 
the Grecian tribes ; they were the most numerous, and they excelled in 
strength of body. It was notorious that the troops of no other Grecian people 
were in equal request. The Lacedfemonians knew their value : they had 
never invaded Attica without Arcadian auxiliaries ; nor would the Thebans 
now venture to invade Laconia without them. If therefore the Arcadians 
knew their own interest, they would no longer obey the Thebans, but insist 
upon equality in command. They had formerly raised Lacedcemon ; they 
were now raising Thebes ; and shortly they would find the Thebans but 
other Lacedfemonians.” 


Flattering thus alternately, and stimulating the Arcadian people, Lycomedes 
obtained the effective command of them ; and the natural consequence of 


the submission of the multitude’s caprice to an able man’s control resulted : 
the Arcadians were successful, and their successes were brilliant. The 
Argives invaded Epidauria. The renowned Athenian general Chabrias, at 
the head of the Athenian and Corinthian forces, intercepted their retreat. 
The Arcadians were in alarm for their allies ; an assembly was held ; the 
interest of Lycomedes decided the choice of commanders, and the Arcadian 
army, against great disadvantage of ground, brought off the Argives without 
loss. An expedition was then undertaken into Laconia ; the territory of 
Asine was ravaged, and the Lacedemonian polemarch Gerauor, who 
commanded there, was defeated and killed. Many predatory incursions, in 
the common way of Grecian warfare, followed; and when any object 
invited, neither night, says the contemporary historian, nor weather, nor 
distance, nor difficulty of way deterred ; insomuch that the Arcadians 
acquired the reputation of being the best soldiers of their time. 


Disposed as the Arcadians showed themselves no longer to admit the 
superiority of Thebes, their strength, their discipline, and their successful 
activity in arms, though exerted in the cause of the confederacy, could 
scarcely fail to excite sodie jealousy and apprehension in the Theban 
government. No direct breach ensued, but friendship cooled and became 
precarious. Meanwhile the new energy of the Arcadian government 
attracted the regard of the humble and oppressed ; always an extensive 
description of men, and sometimes of states, among the Grecian republics. 
The people of Elis had long claimed, and generally maintained, a 
sovereignty over the people of several towns of Elis, and of the whole 
district called Triphylia, 
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Triphylia, called Lasion, to assist in curbing the inhabitants they had 
allowed some Arcadian exiles to establish themselves. They at length made 
common cause with their neighbouring fellow-subjects, particularly the 
Marganeans and Scillun-tines, in opposition to the Elean government. For 
support then they turned their view to the new union of Arcadia : they 
claimed to be Arcadians ; and by a petition addressed to the new imited 


government they desired to be taken under its protection. At the same time 
the Eleans were pressing for assistance from their allies of Arcadia, to 
recover their former dominion over the towns Avhich the Lacedtemonians 
had restored to independenc}’. The Arcadians slighted this application, and 
declared by a public resolution that the petition of the Triphylians was well 
founded, and that tlieir kinsmen should be free. Elis became in consequence 
still more alienated from Arcadia than Arcadia from Thebes. 


The growing schism in the opposing confederacy promised great advantage 
to Lacedsemon. Meanwhile, though, through vices in their civil constitution 
and ill-management in their administration, the Lacedasmonians had lost 
the best half of their territory, their negotiations abroad still carried weight, 
and were conducted ably and successfully. It was at this critical time that 
Philiscus, a Greek of Abydos, arrived as minister from the satrap of 
Bithynia, Ariobarzanes, professedly charged to mediate in the king of 
Persia’s name a general peace among the Grecian republics. This new 
interference of Persia in Grecian affairs was produced by Lacedsemonian 
intrigue. Philiscus projiosed a congress at Delphi ; and deputies from 
Tliebes and from the states of the Theban confederacy readily met deputies 
from Lacedajmon there. No fear of Persia, so the historian, not their friend, 
testifies, influenced the Thebans ; for Philiscus requiring, as an 
indispensable article, that Messenia should return under obedience to 
Lacedsemon, they positively refused peace but upon condition that 
Messenia should be free. 


This resolution being firmly demonstrated, the negotiation quickly ended, 
and both sides prepared for war. Philiscus then gave ample proof of his 
disposition to the Lacediemonian cause, by employing a large sum of 
money, entrusted to him by the satrap, in levying mercenaries for the 
Lacedaemonian service. Meanwhile a body of auxiliaries from Dionysius of 
Syracuse, chiefly Gauls and Spaniards, as in the former year, had joined the 
Lacediemonian army ; and, while the Athenians were yet but preparing to 
march, a battle was fought under the command of Archidamus son of 
Agesilaus. The united forces of Argos, Arcadia, and Messenia were 
defeated, with slaughter, if Diodorus may be believed, of more than ten 
thousand men, and, as all the historians report, without the loss of a single 
Spartan. After a series of calamities the intelligence of this extraordinary 


success made such impression at Lacedfemon that tears of joy, says the 
contemporary historian, beginning with Agesilaus himself, fell from the 
elders and ephors, and finally from the whole people. Among the friends of 
the Lacedaemonians nevertheless, as no tear of sor-row resulted, this action 
became celebrated with the title of the ” Tearless Battle ” of Midea. 


EXPEDITION INTO THESSALY 


The war with Thessaly now pressed upon Thebes. Still urging Lacedaemon 
by her confederates and dependents in Peloponnesus, she not only could 
afford protection to her northern subjects and allies against the successor of 
the most formidable potentate of the age, but she could aim at 
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dominion, or influence which would answer the purpose of dominion, 
among the populous and wealthy, but ill-constituted cities of Thessaly. 
While the rapacity and ambition of the tagus, Alexander of Pherse, 
occasioned a necessity for measures of protection and defence, the 
disposition to revolt, which his tyranny had excited among those over 
whom his authority extended, gave probability to views of aggrandisement 
for those who might support the revolt. Accordingly Pelopidas was sent into 
Thessaly with an army under a commission to act there at his discretion ; 
for the advantage however, not of the Thessalians, who had solicited 
protection, but of the Boeotian people, who pretended to be common 
protectors: a kind of commission which it has been usual in all ages for the 
barefaced ambition of democracies to avow, while the more decent manners 
of the most corrupt courts, from which such commissions may have issued, 
have generally covered them with a veil. Pelopidas penetrated to Larissa, 
and with the co-operation of its people, exjaelled the ty-rant’s garrison. 
Extending negotiations then into Macedonia, he concluded a treaty with 
Alexander, king of that country, who desired alliance with Thebes, the 
better to resist the ojApression which he felt or feared from the naval power 
and ambitious policy of Athens, which were continually exerted to extend 
dominion or influence over every town on every shore of the jEgean. His 
younger brother, Philip, then a boy, afterwards the great Philip, father of the 
greater Alexander, is said to have accompanied Pelopidas in his return to 
Thebes ; whether for advantage of education and to extend friendly 


connection, or, as later writers have affirmed, as a hostage to insure the 
performance of stipulated conditions. 


Pelopidas returning to his command in Thessaly, his usual success failed 
him. According to Diodorus and Plutarch, ventur-ing as voluntary 
negotiator for his country within the power of the profligate tagus, he was 
seized and imprisoned. But Polybius imputes his misfortune to positive 
imprudence, and an expression of Demosthenes would imply that he was 
made prisoner in battle. Nor were the exertions of the Theban government 
to avenge him fortunate. The Boeotarchs, who had ventured far into 
Thessaly with an army said to have been eiglit thousand foot and six 
hundred horse, not finding the support expected from the Thessalian people, 
were reduced to retreat before the greater force of the tagus ; and, in 
traversing the Thessalian plain pursued by a superior cavalry, they suffered 
severely. It is attributed to the ability of Epaminondas, serving in an inferior 
station, but called forth by the voices of the soldiers to supply the 
deficiencies of the generals, that the army was not entirely cut off. 
Negotiation, supix)rted 
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probably by arms, yet not without some concession, procured at length the 
release of Pelopidas, early in 367. 


AN EMBASSY TO PERSIA AND A CONGRESS AT THEBES 


The cordial support of Athens, the force of mercenaries to be added by 
Philiscus, the growing aversion among the Arcadians to the Theban cause, 


and the troubles in the northern provinces, with the pressure of the 
Thessalian arms upon the Theban confederacy, together seemed likely to 
restore a decisive superiority to Lacedsemon, at least within her peninsula ; 
and then, judging from experience, it was not likely to be confined there. 
But the able directors of the Theban councils had observed that the first and 
perhaps the most powerful efficient of this change in circumstances had 
been negotiation with Persia ; and they resolved to direct also their attention 
to Persia, and try if they could not foil the Lacedsemoniana by negotiation 
still more effectually than by arms. A minister from Lacedtemon, 
Euthycles, was actually resident at the Persian court. Upon this ground a 
congress of the confederacy was summoned, and, in pursuance of a 
common resolution, Pelopidas was sent to Susa on the j^art of Thebes, 
accomiianied by ministers, from Argos, Elis, and Arcadia. The Athenians, 
jealous of the measure, sent their ministers also, Timagoras and Leon. 


Pelopidas was treated by the Persian court with distinguishing honour. A 
Persian of rank was appointed to accompany Pelopidas back to Greece, 
bearing a rescrijat from the king in which the terms of his friendsliip were 
declared. It required that ” the Lacedannonians should allow the 
independency of Messenia ; that the Athenians should lay up their fleet ; 
that war should be made upon them if they refused ; and that, if any Grecian 
city denied its contingent for such war, the first hostilities should be 
directed against that city ; that those who accepted these terms would be 
considered as friends of the king, those who refused them as enemies.” 


If we compare the style and spirit of this rescript, and the manner in which 
it was offered to united Greece, witli the terms and circumstances of the 
Peace of Antalcidas, we shall hardly discover what has been the ground of 
distinction between them ; why one has been so much reprobated, while the 
other, little indeed applauded, has in a manner been thrown out of 
observation by the imposing abundance of panegyric which the consent of 
ancient and modern writers has bestowed on the magnanimous patriotism of 
Pelopidas, and of his great associate in politics as in arms, Epaminondas. 
But we may perliaps be led to think that political principle has been out of 
view, both in tlae panegyric and in the reproach ; that the merit of 
individuals has considerably swayed the general mind ; yet that the great 
distinction has rested on party-spirit. If however, leaving the political 


principles of Pelopidas in that obscurity which we seem without means very 
satisfac-torily to illuminate, we look to his political abilities, we shall see 
them exhibited in tlieir fairest light, in real splendour, not by his professed 
panegyrists, but by the candid contemporary historian, not his friend. They 
are evident in the success of his Persian negotiation, to which that historian 
has borne full testimony ; and that negotiation must unquestionabl}’ have 
been a business abounding with difficulties, and requiring much 
discernment to conduct and bring to so advantageous a conclusion. 


But the Thebans apj/ear to have been too much elated by their success, in 
this extraordinary and very important affair, for perfect prudence to bold 
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through their political conduct ; whether their ahle chiefs now erred, or 
rather popular presumption, in the badness of their constitution, to which 
Polybius bears testimony, was not to be restrained. They assumed 
immediately to be arbiters of Greece. Their summonses for a congress of 
deputies from the several republics to meet in Thebes were generally 
obeyed. The Persian who had accompanied the return of Pelopidas, 
attended, with the king’s rescript in his hand. This was read and interpreted 
to the congress, while the king’s seal appendant was ostentatiously 
displayed. The Thebans proposed, as the condition of friendship with the 
king and with Thebes, that the deputies should immediately swear to the 
acceptance of the terms, in the names of their respective cities. Readily 
however, as the congress had met in Thebes, the deputies did not come so 
prepared to take the law from Thebes. 


Not simply objecting to the proposed oath, Lycomedes insisted that ” 
Thebes was not the place in which the congress should have been 
assembled.” The Thebans exclaiming, with marks of resentment, that he 
was promoting discord in the confederacy, he declared his resolution to 
hold his seat in the congress no longer ; and, the other Arcadian deputies 


concurring with him, they all retired together. The result seems to have been 
that the congress broke up without coming to any resolution. 


Disappointed and thwarted thus, the Thebans could not yet resolve to 
abandon their project of arrogating that supremacy over the Greek nation 
which Lacedfemon had so long held ; long indeed by the voluntary 
concession of a large majority of it. They sent requisitions separately to 
every city to accede to the terms proposed ; expecting that the fear of 
incurring the united enmity of Thebes and of the king, says the 
contemporary historian, would bring all severally to compliance. The 
Corinthians, however, setting the example of a firm refusal, with the added 
observation, that ” they wanted no alliance, no interchange of oaths with the 
king,” it was followed by most of the cities. And thus, continues Xenophon, 
this attempt of Pelopidas and the Thebans to acquire the empire of Greece 
finall}’ failed. 


If we refuse to Thebes the credit of a glory genuine and pure for her first 
successful struggle against the tyranny of Lacedtemon, we have 
Epaminondas himself with us, who would take no part in the revolution till 
the business of conspiracy, treachery, and assassination was over, and the 
affair came into the hands of the people at large, ready for leaders, and 
wanting them. We may have more difficulty to decide upon the merit or 
demerit of that obstinacy with which the Thebans afterwards persisted in 
asserting dominion over the cities of Boeotia, and thus denying peace to 
Greece, when proposed upon a condition which might seem, on first view, 
all that true Grecian patriotism could desire a€” universal independency. 
For where was to be found the sanction of that peace ? Unfortunately the 
efficacy of any great interest pervading the country was overborne and lost 
in the multitude of narrow, yet pressing interests, of parties and of 
individuals, dividing every little community. No sooner would the 
independency of the Boeotian towns have been established than a 
revolution would have been made, or attempted in every one of them. The 
friends of Thebes once overpowered, and tlie friends of Lacedtemon 
prevailing among those towns, how long might Thebes itself have been 
secure against a second subjection to Lacedsemon, more grievous than the 
former? As far, then, as these considerations may apologize for the refusal 
of accession to the treaty of Athens, so far it may also justify the Persian 


embassy ; though scarcely the haughtiness which success in that negotiation 
seems to have inspired. But what should have been the fartlier 
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conduct of Thebes to secure her own quiet, without interfering in the affairs 
of surrounding states, or how to insure quiet among those states, without the 
possession and the use of power to control them, is not so easy to 
determine. For the business of the honest statesman, amid the seldom 
failing contention of factions within, and the ambition of interested 
neighbours without, is not so easy and obvious as presumptuous ignorance 
is commonly ready to suppose, and informed knavery often, with interested 
purposes, to affirm. How ill prepared Greece was at this time for internal 
quiet, what follows will but concur with all that has preceded of its history 
to show.A« 
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CHAPTER XLVI. WHEN THEBES WAS SUPREME 


JOINT WORK OF EPAMINONDAS AND PELOPIDAS 


The Thebans had every inducement to husband their strength and guard 
their commonwealth against civil divisions, for the number of their 
adversaries increased with their good fortune. If they could look back with 
pride on what had been accomplished, still their future was by no means 
secure. They had indeed baffled the unjustifiable designs of their enemies. 
The Spartans, who eighteen montlis before had cherished the hope of deci- 
mating the divided Thebans for the benefit of the god, were now reduced to 
complete impotence, while they were threatened by the Thebans with 
almost the same fate by which the latter had themselves been confi-onted ; 
the foundation of a city which offered a safe refuge to all oppressed and 
outlawed inhabitants of Laconia, had inflicted a mortal wound on the ruling 
Dorian state ; the annihilation of the Peloponnesian league had permanently 
broken the Spartan supremacy. 


But the very rapidity with which the fetters had been shaken off had created 
many difficulties which the Thebans had to face when they came to reunite 
the dismembered limbs into a new whole. The hegemony of Sparta, like 
that of Athens, rested on the foundation of ancient popular tradition ; each 
had its justification in the eminent qualities of the respective states, in the 
exclusive military training and bravery of the Spartans, in the cultivation 
and democratic judicial life of the Athenians ; all the Greek commonwealth 
had been pledged to one or the other of these states for a shorter or longer 
period ; consequently subordination to one of them was no disgrace to any 
town, since the ancestors of its inhabitants had already stood in a similar 
relation. 


The position was quite different in the case of Thebes, which neither by her 
historical past, nor by the greatness and importance of her intellectual and 
moral progress and civil institutions, seemed justified and qualified for the 
assumption of so eminent a position. Much as the Peloponnesians admired 
the bravery, the discipline, and the excellent disposition of the Theban 
troops, their military reputation was too recent to allow of its measuring 
itself in the eyes of the Hellenes with the glory of Sparta’s arms and her 
military practice ; and yet warlike courage and bodily dexterity were the 
only merits which the Thebans could bring forward to support their claim to 
supremacy in Hellas. They had neglected navigation, though the favourable 


situation of the country, with its extensive coast on both shores and the 
excellent roadsteads, especially at Aulis, offered 
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many advantages ; they had at all times shown a disinclination and 
contempt for commerce and industry, and were consequently often in 
distress for monej”^ ; in intellectual and artistic progress, they had not only 
remained behind Athens and the Hellenes of Asia Minor, but the Dorian 
States of Sparta, Corinth, Sicyon, and JEgina had also developed a richer 
culture ; the composition of lyrics and the art of playing on the flute were 
the only accomplishments in which the Breotians had attained to any skill. 


The sense of justice and humanity were little cultivated ; savage and cruel 
in their disposition, they pursued their enemies and their rivals with 
bloodthirsty passion, so that on his second expedition into the Peloponnesus 
Epaminondas only saved a number of aristocratic fugitives from Boeotia 
from an agonising death by denying their origin. Beside this, the inclination 
of the Thebans to sensual pleasures and their delight in luxurious feasts and 
banquets, formed a striking contrast to Athenian simplicity and moderation, 
and to the stern and joyless lives of the Spartans. 


It has been already remarked that Epaminondas was free from all these 
defects and vices and did all in his power to remove them ; but he stood so 
far above his fellow-citizens that his influence was diminished by that very 
fact. Judging his countrymen by himself, and assuming in them the same 
virtue and morality, the same enthusiasm for the glory and greatness of their 
native land as he felt in his own great soul, he drew them into undertakings 
to which neither their strength nor their capacity was equal ; he entered on 
courses which they, with their defective political training, could not pursue 


with safety. Consequently it has been justly said that witli the corpse of 
Epaminondas the glory of Thebes was also carried to the grave. 


When the period of his command in the field expired, Epaminondas 
returned home, where he was once more to experience the ingratitude of his 
fellow-citizens. Not only did the people, now again roused against him, 
pass him over in the election of the Bceotarchs ; it is related that the 
deluded mob appointed him overseer of roads and canals (telearchus), but 
that by his conscientious administration he gave importance to this 
insignificant office. Alike in the highest and in the lowest position, this 
magnanimous man endeavoured to work for the good of his country ; his 
soul was free from the petty human weaknesses which so often cling, like a 
dark shadow, to talent and worth. This was exhibited in another scene in the 
year which followed. 


Fi”om his expedition in Thessaly he, to save Pelopidas, returned joyfully 
home too late to preserve the Theban state from a disgraceful act of 
bloodshed. In the interval, armed mobs, stirred up by passionate 
demagogues, had marched against Orchomenos, where an aristocratic 
conspiracy was Said to have been discovered, had destroyed the detested 
city, murdered the nobles and chief citizens, and sold the rest into servitude, 
together with their wives and children. Thus the ancient and famous city of 
Orchomenos, once the wealthy seat of the Minype, disappeared from the 
number of Greek towns. “Had I been at home,” Epaminondas lamented, 
“this atrocity would never have been committed.” 


At Susa, in spite of his refusal to bend the knee, Pelopidas had won such 
high favour with the king, by reason of the fame of his deeds and the 
recollection of the ancient brotherhood in arms so long subsisting between 
Thebes and Persia, that the conditions of peace which Artaxerxes declared 
to the envoys proved to be entirely in accordance with the ideas and 
interests of Thebes and her skilful representative. 


But this award whose fulfilment, and with it the supremacy over Hellas, 
was eqtrnsted to tjie Theb4us, proyoked indignation aiid resistance in the 
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other states. At Athens, the envoy, Timagoras, was condemned to death for 
his intimacy with Pelopidas ; at Sparta, excejition was taken to the 
recognition of the rebellious Messenians ; in Arcadia, the jjeople resented 
the recognition of the Elean claims to suzerainty over the district of 
Triphylia, which had joined the Arcadian confederacy, and the deputy, 
Antiochus, famous as a pugilist and wrestler, vented his anger at home in 
ridicule of the Persians : ” The king,” he said, ” had bakers, cooks, cup- 
bearers, and door-keepers in large numbers, but in s^nte of a zealous search 
he had not been able to find men who should be able to stand against the 
Hellenes in a fight ; abundance of money and wealth was a vain show ; the 
celebrated golden plane tree could hardly give shade to a locust.” 


Such being the state of oj)inion, it is not surprising that the acceptance of 
the peace should have encountered insuperable difticulties. The 
ambassadors summoned to Thebes in the ensuing spring had refused to 
Swear to it, and the Arcadian deputy, Lycomedes, even took exception to the 
place of assembly, by means of which the Thebans would have invested 
their town with their pre-eminence, and went away in anger. The 
endeavours to win the concurrence of the separate states were not more 
successful, so the general war resumed its course and with it sanguinary 
party strifes in every cit}’, and flight and pursuit for the defeated. In vain 
Epaminondas, on his third Peloponnesian expedition, endeavoured to bring 
the principles of mildness and civil tolerance into effect in Achaia : the 
Theban commonwealth, stirred up by the Arcadian democrats, abolished his 
institutions and sent magistrates into the country, who countenanced the 
expulsion of the oligarchs and the erection of unrestricted popular 
govenaments, until the refugees assembled together, forciblj’ compelled 
their recall, and once more carried Achaia over to the Spartan alliance, 
whereupon the persecution assumed a different form. 


In Sicj’on, Euphron, a rich and influential citizen, supported by Arcadian 
and Argive auxiliaries, placed the new commonwealth under the protection 
of Thebes, and with the confiscated property of his expelled enemies he 
obtained mercenaries, with whose aid he made himself ruler of his native 


citj’ in the capacity of demagogue and tyrant. By wiles and treacherj-, 
robberies and crimes, he maintained himself in the government for a long 
time until, having at last been overpowered and put to flight by an 
aristocratic ami}-, he was slain in Thebes, whither some of his enemies had 
followed him, under the eyes of the council. The perpetrator of the deed 
managed to defend himself so skilfully that he got away unpunished ; but 
the townspeople of Sicyon honoured Euphron, who had freed them from the 
yoke of the aristocrats, as the second founder of their city. 


Thus throughout the Peloponnesus the most terrible party rage was the 
order of the day ; communities and individuals, prompted by passion and 
revenge, perpetrated wild misdeeds and crimes. Isocrates, in his oration 
called Archidamus, thus paints the situation in the Peloponnesus : 


” Every town has its adversaries about it and therefore we have devastation 
of the country, destruction of the towns, subversion of governments, 
disregard of laws. IVIen fear their enemies less than their own fellow- 
citizens. The rich would rather throw their property into the sea than give to 
the poor ; on the other hand the poor desire nothing better than to rob the 
rich. The sacrifices are suspended ; men slay each other at the altars. There 
are more exiles from a single city than formerly in the whole of 
Peloponnesus.” 


The laws had no longer any general application, since Sparta’s ancient 
supremacy had collapsed and the pre-eminence of Thebes was not yet 
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and secessions nothing but the momentary advantage was kept in view. 
Even religious awe was extinguished in men’s minds ; votive offerings and 
temple treasures were seized to pay hired troops. The greatest feats of arms 
were performed for no purpose ; valour and military spirit were squandered 
in adventurous combats and enterprises. Yet in spite of this distracted state 
of affairs, Sparta could not recover her power and consideration : the want 
of a free citizenhood and the restoration of Messenia ceased to be spoken 


of. With the help of Syracusan mercenaries, whom the younger Dionysius 
had sent them, the generals did, indeed, succeed in bringing the town of 
Sellasia with the passes into Arcadia again under their power ; but on the 
other hand they had to permit not only the Corinthians, but the Phliasians 
also, the most faithful of the allies of Sparta, who had executed many brave 
deeds and conducted so many expeditions against the Sicyonians and 
Argives, to conclude a separate peace with Thebes. They themselves 
refused to accede 


Looking towards Corinth from Arcadia 


to it, notwithstanding the persuasions of their friends, because they could 
not make up their minds to the recognition of the independence of the 
Messenians, which was demanded. 


As Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus, and other cities now allied themselves with 
Thebes, Arcadia drew up an offensive and defensive treaty with Athens, 
which Epaminondas, in his capacity of ambassador, vainly endeavoured to 
counteract by a speech against Callistratus before the national council of the 
Ten Thousand. But Lycomedes, the creator of this union, was not to reap the 
fruit of his laboui-s. On his way home he met with a violent death at the 
hands of some Arcadian refugees. The dream of an Arcadian hegemony 
was buried with him. No other statesman had it in his power to lead that 
uncultivated, divided nation of soldiers and shepherds, strangers as they 
were to any sort of common action, to higher and patriotic aims. Petty 
border feuds again claimed the whole attention of the Arcadians, and tliB 
increasing estrangement between Wanlinea and Tegea, and the jealousy of 
both in regard to Megalopolis, stood in the way of the strengthening 
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and development of a united state. Soon disputes with Elis led to other 
complications fraught with consequences which necessitated a new military 
expedition on the part of the Thebans. 


After the battle of Leuctra, the Eleans had again taken possession of the 
territory of Triphylia, which had once been wrested from them by the 
Spartans; but the inhabitants, dissatisfied with the rule of the Eleans, had 
turned to the Arcadians, and, appealing to the ancient connection between 
the races, had requested and obtained admission into the Arcadian 


confederacy. The suzerainty of Elis over Triphylia had indeed, as it seems, 
been recognised in the peace prescribed by Persia, but the latter’s 
dispositions received as little acceptance here as elsewhere ; both sides were 
therefore prepared to vindicate their claims by force of arms. 


To strengthen their position the Eleans concluded an alliance with Sparta, 
and vacated the border town of Lasion on the western slope of Erymanthus 
in favour of a flock of oligarchical refugees from Arcadia. In this settlement 
the government of Megalopolis saw a hostile intention, for from thence the 
oligarchs had no difficulty in forming traitorous connections-with tliose 
who thought with them, and they seized the occasion to visit the peaceful 
little country with a devastating war. They carried robbery and destruction 
up to the very capital, excited a sanguinary civil war between the popular 
party and the oligarchical families, and reduced the inhabitants to a state of 
despair. In vain the Eleans brought about an invasion of the friendly 
Spartans into the territory of Megalopolis ; after an heroic struggle the 
Arcadians forced the Lacedfemonian king, Archidamus, to surrender the 
strong hill town of Cromnus, which he had occupied by a rapid movement, 
and forced him to a disastrous retreat during which a hundred 
Lacedcemonian citizens fell into the hands of the victors. And as it chanced 
that the time of the Olympic games was approaching, they took possession 
of the holy site and bestowed the office of judge of the contests on the 
Pisatans. 


The Eleans, furious at this infringement of their rights, marched up with 
their collected forces, and on tlie sacred ground, before the eyes of those 
assembled for the festival, they delivered a sanguinary battle which was 
finally decided against them. The Eleans had to give place to the Arcadians 
and content themselves with omitting the festival from the series of 
Olympic years, on the grounds of its having been celebrated contrary to law 
and order. The confederate government of Arcadia laid hands on the temple 
treasure, and in spite of the protests of the Mautineans, they used it to 
defray the cost of the war and the pay of the national levies and epariti. This 
was the means of widening the schism and the difference of opinion which 
had for some time divided the Arcadian confederacy into two camps and 
which now developed into a breach destined to lead to serious 
consequences. The Mantineans, outnumbered in the federal government and 


national council, again turned to the Spartans, while the democrats of 
Tegea, who then had the upper hand in the guidance of united Arcadia, 
adhered to the alliance with Thebes. 


THE END OF PELOPIDA8 


The Thebans had taken no part in these events in the Peloponnesus, beyond 
keeping provincial governors (harmosts) and garrisons in Tegea, Sicyon, 
and other towns, for the purpose of guarding their own interests and 
upholding the cause of democracy. The complications in Thessaly and the 
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attempts to wrest the command of the sea from the Athenians cLaimed the 
whole energies of their statesmen. Soon after the retreat of Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas after the latter’s rescue, Alexander, the cruel tyrant of Pherse, 
had renewed his plans of conquest in the mountain country, had subdued the 
cities of the Ach;eans, Phthiotse, and Magnetes, and extended his military 
despotism over the whole country. Then the oppressed and threatened 
people turned once more for help to the Thebans, who now htted out an 
army of seven thousand lioplites to take stern vengeance on the disturber of 
the peace. But on the day fixed for its departure, an eclipse of the sun 
occurred and spread so much terror among the superstitious people that the 
march had to be put off. 


Pelopidas, the Boeotarch who had been selected to conduct the enterprise, 
was not deterred by the agitation, and determined to carry out the project by 
himself at the head of two hundred horsemen, in the conviction that on his 
ajjpearance the Thessaliau soldiers and volunteers would join him in 
crowds. And his expectation was not disappointed. Even at Pharsalus he 
found himself in command of such forces that he ventured on storming the 
line of hills called the “Dogs’ heads” {Cynoscephalce), which Alexander 


held with a far superior army. The ranks of the enemy were already giving 
way, when Pelopidas, in the passion of victory and revenge, rushed 
impetuously on the flying tyrant, and, becoming separated from his own 
men, met his death at the spears of the bodyguard. Maddened by the fall of 
their brave leader, the Thebans and their companions in arms put renewed 
energy into the attack and won a complete victory. And as if the honour of 
this success belonged solely to the dead general, they piled the spoils and 
weapons of the slaughtered foes beside his corpse, as a monument of the 
victory, and abandoned themselves to the deepest grief. Many cut off their 
hair or their horses’ manes, many spent the day in their tents without eating 
or lighting a fire. And as the body was being conducted to Thebes, all the 
towns along the route manifested their sympathy by mourning celebrations, 
and in his own native city the great funeral solemnities bore witness to the 
deep love and honour of the Thebans for the fellow-citizen who had served 
them so well, who from the glorious days of the Liberation had been always 
included in the number of the Boeotarchs, whose name was associated with 
the most famous deeds and the proudest memories, and who had been no 
less eminent for his chivalrous and magnanimous character than for his 
heroic spirit and pure patriotism. 


The whole army now took the field to avenge his death, and, in conjunction 
with the Thessalian allies, they soon reduced the tyrant to such straits that 
he sued for peace, which the victors with more magnanimity than foresight 
granted him. He had to abandon the towns he had occupied, to confine his 
dominion to Pherse and the surrounding district, and to render military 
service to the Thebans ; a compact which neither provided satisfactory 
security against the repetition of similar encroachments, nor secured a 
powerful alliance for the Thebans. As in the Peloponnesus, so now there 
prevailed in Thessaly a condition of distraction and dissolution which was 
eventually to prepare for the northern conqueror a way into the heart of 
Hellas. 


For seven years longer Alexander continued his nefarious practices, 
henceforth turning his attention to piracy and the plunder of the islands and 
coast towns. In the general confusion his audacity went so far that he is said 
to have once surprised the Piraeus in an unguarded hour and carried off a 
lich booty. Finally, at the instigation of his wife, Thebe, who on a former 
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occasion had excited the imprisoned Pelopidas against her cruel hxisband, 
he was murdered by her brothers. 


The piratical expeditions with which Alexander afflicted the northern 
waters, were probably carried out with the knowledge and connivance of 
Thebes, for the purpose of annoying the Athenians. The latter, especially 
since their alliance with Sparta, had made the most eager efforts to re-estab- 
lish their influence over the maritime states, though their means and forces 
were small and the mercenaries and peltasts who manned their ships little 
fitted to supply the place of the old citizen army. Iphicrates cruised in the 
northern waters for the space of three years, attempted to bring back the 
Greek cities in Thrace and Macedon to their old relation with Athens and 
made repeated attacks on Amphipolis, but without being able to win back 
this ancient colony ; Timotheus brought Samos into subjection, and, with 
the help of the revolted Persian governor Ariobarzanes, acquired Sestos and 
Crithote on the Thracian Chei’sonesus, whereby the relations with 
Byzantium were restored, and also won a firm footing in Chalcidice and the 
Gulf of Thermai by taking Potidtea and Torone, as Avell as Methone and 
Pella. These successes of Athens, though small in comparison with her 
former dominion over the sea and coasts, and insecure as they were in face 
of the impossibility of pei-maneutly providing the hired troops with pay and 
maintenance, nevertheless awakened the jealousy of Thebes. 


The keen eye of Epaminondas did not fail to perceive that his native city 
could only attain to the hegemony of Greece if the dominion of the sea were 
snatched from the Athenians, and being as bold and enterprising as he was 
sagacious, he endeavoured to persuade his countrymen to build a fleet. 
Thebes must become a sea power, in order, as he declared before the 
people, ” to place the Propykea of the Athenian Acropolis under the 
superintendence of the Cadmea ” ; not that he wished to accustom the 
powerful national forces to the seductive life on the sea and thus weaken the 
heavy-armed militia ; the old manner of warfare, which rested on custom, 


education, and tradition, was to continue to prevail ; but for the foundation 
of a secure ascendency in Hellas a fleet was indispensable. And so 
influential was the voice of this great general, that in spite of the 
remonstrance of the popular orator Meneclidas, the Theban people 
immediately resolved on the building and equipment of a hundred triremes 
and the establishment of shijjyards of their own. 


He undertook the command of the fleet himself, and on his advent tlie 
islands of Chios and Rhodes and the important city of Byzantium were 
induced to fall away from Athens. It was the fatal destiny of Thebes and her 
patriotic leader, that her appearance had everywhere the effect of simply 
loosening such federal bonds as still existed and dissolving every force, but 
without enabling her to herself attain to the height of a great power. No 
foreign enemy could have found a means so well adapted to break up and 
enfeeble the Hellenic nation as was the disorganising and disintegrating 
policy of the Theban general. 


THE BATTLE OF MANTINBA AND THE DEATH OF EPAMINONDAS 


The Athenians, bitterly incensed against the Thebans by this attack on their 
maritime supremacy and by the occupation of the town of Oropus on the 
northeastern frontier, soon found an opportunity to give expression to their 
resentment by force of arms. In Arcadia the enmity of the supporters 
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of a democratic state unity, with the Tegeans at their head, against the 
defenders of the ancient fedei-ative organisation on oligarcliical principles 
under the standard of the Mantineans, had reached a high pitch of 
excitement. This was further aggravated when the Theban governor arrested 
a number of citizens from Mantinea who were of Laconian sympathies, and 
were, at Tegea, celebrating the peace recently concluded with Elis, and 


intended so it was said to take advantage of the opportunity for executing a 
stratagem which would place tiie city in the hands of the Spartans : 
frightened by the threatening attitude of their sympathisers, the governor 
again set them at liberty ; but on complaint being made to Thebes, the 
aggrieved Arcadians were not granted the desired satisfaction for this 
breach of the peace, but on the contrary the release of the prisoners was 
disapproved. On this the Mantineans allied themselves with the 
Lacedsemonians, Athenians, Achseans, and Eleans and prepared for a 
struggle against the popular party in Tegea and Megalopolis, and against the 
Thebans who were approaching for the protection of the latter and the 
preservation of the frontier against Lacedsemon. 


In the spring of 362 Epaminondas and a considerable army, composed of 
allied Boeotians, Eubceans, Thessalians, etc., marched through Nemea 
without opposition to Tegea, where he collected around him the troops of 
the Arcadian, Argive, and Messenian allies, whilst the opposing side 
assembled its forces in Mantinea. When the Theban general learned that 
Agesilaus and the Lacedtemonian host were on the way to the meeting- 
place of their party, and had already reached the town of Pellana on the 
Arcadian and Laconian frontier, he hastily resolved to advance on Sparta by 
a night march, and seize the enemy’s capital, thus denuded of its defenders 
“like an empty nest.” 


The plan would doubtless have succeeded, since only a small number of the 
citizens had remained behind, had not Agesilaus, hearing of the project 
from a deserter, despatched a naessenger to his son Archidamus, with the 
command immediately to put the town in a state of defence, while he 
himself at once set out to return with the cavalry. Thus when Ejmminondas 
approached the banks of the Eurotas, almost at the same time as Agesilaus, 
he found the town so well watched and guarded that, after a hotlj’ contested 
battle, he was obliged to retreat with loss. It is true that he managed to 
penetrate to the market-place, but when he attempted to storm the upper 
parts of the town, he encountered an obstinate resistance. The inhabitants 
had torn down their houses and thrown up barricades to bar the approaches. 
Protected by these dispositions and filled with patriotic enthusiasm, the 
Spartan citizenhood under the guidance of the old king and his son 
performed prodigies of valour, and gave evidence, as Xenophon says, that 


no one can easily maintain his ground against despairing men. Even women 
and children did their part by hurling down stones, utensils, and missiles 
from the roofs. Isadas, the handsome son of Phcebidas, specially 
distinguished himself by his heroism and his bold courage. Disappointed in 
his expectation of surprising Sparta undefended, Epaminondas desisted 
from the attack, the more readily when he learned that the whole united 
army of the enemy had started from Mantinea and was hastening to the 
assistance of the beleaguered town. 


He now formed a plan to make up for the failure of the undertaking against 
Sparta by seizing the town of Mantinea, now denuded of its troops, or at 
least to make spoil of the stores of grain and herds of cattle collected there. 
Deceiving the enemy by means of watchfires and a simulated attack, he led 
the army back to Tegea by a difficult night march. Here he accorded 
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a brief rest to the wearied infantry, whilst the mounted troops proceeded 
towards Mantinea. But Epaminondas now learned that fate was against him. 
The Thebaus had already advanced to within seven stadia [nearly a mile] of 
the town, when they saw the Athenian auxiliaries entering the gates from 
the opposite side. Hegesilaus, the leader of the Athenian cavalry, was 
assailed by the prayers of the Mantineans, in alarm for their property ; and 
he at once marched against the enemy, to whom he gave battle under the 
walls of the town, in a sharjj cavalry action, from which the Athenians 
eventually retired victorious. In this preliminary skirmish at Mantinea fell 
the brave Athenian leaders, Cephisodorus, and Gryllus, the son of 
Xenophon. Their memory continued to be held in honour by their fellow- 
citizens. Gryllus was represented by the painter Euphron in the act of 
slaying a Theban with his spear, and this circumstance, by a confusion of 
the previous encounter with the main battle, may have given rise to the 
story that Epaminondas was slain by Gryllus. 


The whole forces of both sides now concentrated in the plain of Mantinea 
and Tegea, determined to settle the future destiny of Greece by a decisive” 
battle. Epaminondas had pressing reasons for desiring this settlement. The 
two unsuccessful enterprises, with the strenuous and fruitless marches, were 
not calculated to enhance his reputation as a general ; while a long delay 
would necessarily weaken the spirit of his soldiers, who adhered to him 
with such great devotion, and would undermine the prestige of Thebes. 
Moreover his followers were superior in number to those of the adversary. 
The size of his army is set down at thirty thousand heavy-armed troops and 
three thousand cavalry ; the enemy’s force was smaller by ten thousand 
hoplites and one thousand mounted men. Faith in Epaminondas had 
inspired his soldiers with the greatest enthusiasm for the conflict ; they 
eagerly polished their helmets and shields and sharpened their swords and 
lances, while the Arcadian club-men assumed the Theban ensign. 


In the disposition and order of his line of battle, Epaminondas followed 
much the same plan which had been found to answer so well at Leuctra, 
only that in order to deceive and make sure of the foe, he caused the troops 
ranged for the conflict to make a feint of retreating towards the western 
heights ; then, when the enemy, fancying that the encounter would be 
delayed, began to break up their order of battle, he suddenly made a rapid 
and vehement attack, so that at the first onset his left wing, where the 
Thebans and the bravest of the allies had their place, broke the enemy’s left, 
composed of the Spartans and Mantineans. Already the whole wing had 
begun to waver and plunge into a confused flight ; when, at the verj’ 
moment that he was about to win a complete victory, Epaminondas, 
pressing boldly forward, was struck in the breast by a spear thrown from the 
hostile ranks, and with such force that the shaft broke off and the iron 
remained fixed in the wound. 


He was still living when he was carried out of the melee ; but the fall of 
their leader shook the spirit and confidence of the troops, and produced 
such dismay that the advancing column stood still as if paralj’sed and did 
not take advantage of its victory. The right wing, composed of the cavalry 
and peltasts, was overthrown by the opposing Athenians, and thus the battle 
remained without any decisive issue, though the Thebans retained 
possession of the field and the Spartans were the first to seek the usual truce 


for the burial of the dead, a request always looked upon as a token of defeat. 
Both sides, however, set up memorials of victory. Epaminondas was sorely 
wounded and the physicians had declared to him that the 
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withdrawal of the spear would result in his death. From a wooded height he 
watched the battle, covering the wound with his hand, till his shield, which 
had been lost in the press, was brought to him and he was informed of the 
victory of the Thebans. Then he said, “Now it is time to die.” He asked for 
his two brave colleagues, Daiphantus and lolaidas, and when he learned that 
they, too, had lost their lives in the battle he advised his fellow-citizens to 
make peace ; and then with a quiet and serene countenance he drew the iron 
from his breast and delivered up his heroic spirit. His beloved Cephisodorus 
had fallen at his side and was buried by him on the field of battle. When the 
friends who stood round him lamented that he left no children, he is 
reported to have said jestingly, ” Am I not leaving you two noble daughters 
â€” the battles of Leuctra and Mantinea?”” 


In the last chapter of his Hellenics, Xenophon does tardy justice to the 
genius of Epaminondas, whom he did not even name in his account of 
Leuctra. In this splendid and Panhellenic struggle at Mantinea, Xenophon 
lost a son who died bravely and was honoured with a monument by the 
Mantineans. The father, himself a soldier, has left a less perishable 
monument in his history, the conclusion of which we quote as follows : A« 


Sandals worn by Greek Soldiers 


XENOPHON S ACCOUNT OF HOW EPAMINONDAS FOUGHT 


Epaminondas now reflecting that he must quit Tegea in a few days a€” as 
the time allotted for the expedition would soon expire a€” and that, if he 
should leave those undefended to whom he came as an ally, they would be 
besieged and reduced by their enemies and he himself would suffer greatly 
in reputation â€” having been repulsed at Sparta with a numerous body of 
heavy-armed troops, by a handful of men ; having been defeated in a 
cavalry engagement at Mantinea, and having been the cause, by his hostile 
expedition into the Pelop)onnesus, of the Lacedaemonians, Arcadians, 
AcliEeans, Eleans, and Athenians, forming a union a€” judged it, on these 
accounts, impossible for him to withdraw without fighting; for he thought 
that, if he should conquer, he should cause all his previous failures to be 
forgotten, and conceived that, if he should die, his death would be glorious 
in the endeavour to leave the sovereignty of the Peloponnesus to his 
country. That he should have reasoned thus, appears to me by no means 
surprising, for such are the reasonings of men ambitious of honour ; but that 
he had so disciplined his army that they sank under no toil, either by night 
or day, shrank from no danger, and, though they had but scanty provisions, 
were yet eager to obey, seems to me far more wonderful. For when at last 
he gave them orders to prepare for battle, the cavalry, at his word, began 
eagerly to polish their helmets; the heavy-armed troops of the Arcadians 
marked the clubs on their shields as if they were Thebans, and all the men 
sharpened their spears and swords, and brightened their bucklers. 
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After he had led them out thus prepared, it is well to consider how he acted. 
First of all, as was to be expected, he drew up his forces, and in doing so 
appeared to give manifest indications that he was preparing for a battle. 
When his army however was drawn up as he wished, he did not lead it the 
shortest way towards the enemy, but conducted it towards the mountains on 
the west and over against Tegea â€” so as to produce a notion in the enemy 
that he would not fight that day ; for when he came near the hills, after his 
main body was drawn out to its full extent, he ordered his men to file their 
arms at the foot of the heights, so that he appeared to be encamping. By 
acting in this manner, he slackened the determination for engaging which 
was in the hearts of most of the enemy, and caused them to quit their posts 
on the field. But when he had brought up to the front the companies which 
on the march had been in the wings, and had made the part in which he was 
posted strong and in the shape of a wedge, he immediately gave orders for 
his troops to resume their arms, and began to advance, while they followed 
him. As for the enemy, when they saw the Thebans advancing, contrary to 
what they had expected, not one of them could remain quiet, but some ran 
to their posts, some formed themselves in line, others bridled their horses, 
others put on theii-breastplates ; yet all were more like men going to suffer 
some harm than to inflict any on others. 


Epaminondas led on his army like a ship of war with its beak directed 
against the enemy, expecting that wherever he assailed and cut through their 
ranks he would spread disaster among their whole force ; for he was 
prepared to settle the contest with the strongest part of his troops ; the 
weaker he had removed to a distance, knowing that if they were defeated 
they would cause dismay among his own men and confidence in the enemy. 
The enemy, on their part, had drawn up their cavalry like a body of heavy- 
armed infantry, of a close depth, without any foot to support them ; but 
Epaminondas, on the contrary, had formed of his cavalry a strong wedge- 
like body, and had posted companies of foot to support them, judging that 
when he had broken through the cavalry of the enemy, he would have 
defeated their whole force, since it is hard to find men that will stand when 
they see some of their own party in flight; and that the Athenians might not 
send succour from their left wing to the part of the enemy nearest them, he 
posted over against them, upon some high grounds, parties of horse and 


heavy-armed foot, wishing to inspire them with the apprehension that if 
they stirred to aid others his own troops would attack them in the rear. 


Such was the mode in which he commenced the engagement ; nor was he 
deceived in his expectations ; for, being successful in the part on which he 
made his attack, he forced the whole body of the enemy to take to flight. 
But when he himself fell, those who survived him could make no efficient 
use of their victory ; for though the main body of the enemy fled before 
them, his heavy-armed troops killed none of them, nor even advanced 
beyond the spot where the charge took place ; and though the cavalry also 
retreated, his own cavalry did not pursue, or make any slaughter either of 
horse or foot, but, like men who had been conquered, slipped away in 
trepidation amidst their fleeing adversaries. The other parties of foot, 
indeed, and the peltasts, who had shared in the success of the cavalry, 
advanced up to the enemy’s left wing, as if masters of the field, but there 
the greater part of them were put to the sword by the Athenians. 


When the conflict was ended, the result of it was quite contrary to what all 
men had expected that it would be ; for as almost the whole of Greece was 
assembled on the occasion, and arrayed in the field, there was no one 
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who did not suppose that, if a battle took place, one side would conquer and 
be masters, and the other be conquered and become subjects ; but the divine 
power so ordered the event, that both parties erected trophies as being 
victorious, neither side hindering the other in the erection ; both parties, as 
con-queroi-s, restored the dead under a truce, and both parties, as defeated, 
received them under truce ; and neither party, though each asserted the 
victory to be its own, was seen to gain any more, either in land, or towns, or 
authority, than it pos.sessed before the battle took place. Indeed there was 
still greater confusion and disturbance in Greece after the conflict than there 
had been before it.c 


GROTES ESTIMATE OF EPAMINONDAS 


Scarcely any character in Grecian history has been judged with so much 
unanimity as Epaminondas. He has obtained a meed of admiration â€” from 
all, sincere and hearty ; from some, enthusiastic. Cicero pronoiinces him to 
be the first man of Greece. The judgment of Polybius, though not summed 
up so emphatically in a single epithet, is delivered in a manner hardly less 
significant and laudatory. Nor was it merely historians or critics who 
formed this judgment. The best men of action, combining the soldier and 
the patriot, such as Timoleon and Philopcemen, set before them 
Epaminondas as their model to copy. Tlie remark has been often made, and 
suggests itself whenever we speak of Epaminondas, though its full force 
will be felt only when we come to follow the subsequent history â€” that 
with him the dignity and commanding influence of Thebes both began and 
ended. His period of active political life comprehends sixteen years, from 
the resurrection of Thebes into a free community, by the expulsion of the 
Lacedsemonian harmost and garrison, and the subversion of tlie ruling 
oligarchy â€” to the fatal day of Mantinea, 379-362 B.C. His prominent and 
unparalleled ascendency belongs to the last eight years, from the victory of 
Leuctra, 371 B.C. Throughout this whole period, both all that we know and 
all that we can reasonably divine, fully bear out the judgment of Polybius 
and Cicero, who had the means of knowing much more. And this too, let it 
be observed, though Epaminondas is tried by a severe canon ; for the chief 
contemporary witness remaining is one decidedly hostile. Even the philo- 
Laconian Xenophon finds neither misdeeds nor omissions to reveal in the 
capital enemy of Sparta a€” mentions him only to record what is 
honourable, arid manifests the perverting bias mainly by suppressing or 
slurring over his triumphs. The man whose eloquence bearded Agesilaus at 
the congress immediately preceding the battle of Leuctra a€” who in that 
battle stripped Sparta of her glory, and transferred the wreath to Thebes, 
who a few months afterwards, not only ravaged all the virgin territory of 
Laconia, but cut ofi^ the best half of it for the restitution of independent 
Messene, and erected the hostile Arcadian community of Megalopolis on its 
frontier â€” the author of these fatal disasters inspires in Xenophon such 
intolerable chagrin and antipathy, that in the first two he keeps back the 
name, and in the tliird, suppresses the tiling done. But in the last campaign, 


preceding the battle of Mantinea, whereby Sjjarta incurred no positive loss, 
and where the death of Epaminondas softened every predisposition against 
him, there was no such violent pressure upon the fidelity of the historian. 
Accordingly, the concluding chapter of Xenophon’s Helleniea contains a 
panegyric, ample and unqualified, upon the military merits of the Theban 
general ; upon his 
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daring enterprise, his comprehensive foresight, his care to avoid 
unnecessary exposure of soldiers, his excellent discipline, his well- 
combined tactics, his fertility of aggressive resovirce in striking at the weak 
points of the enemy, who content themselves with following and parrying 
his blows (to use a simile of Demosthenes) like an unskilful pugilist, and 
only succeed in doing so by signal aid from accident. 


The effort of strategic genius â€” then for the first time devised and applied, 
of bringing an irresistible force of attack to bear on one point of the hostile 
line, while the rest of his army was kept comparatively back until the action 
had been thus decided â€” is clearly noted by Xenophon, together with its 
triumphant effect, at the battle of Mantinea ; though the very same 
combination on the field of Leuctra is slurred over in his description, as if it 
were so commonplace as not to require any mention of the chief with whom 
it originated. Compare Epaminondas with Agesilaus â€” how great is the 
superiority of the first â€” even in the narrative of Xenophon, the earnest 
panegyrist of the other ! How manifestly are we made to see that nothing 
except the fatal spear-wound at Mantinea prevented him from reaping the 
fruit of a series of admirable arrangements, and from becoming arbiter of 
Peloponnesus, including Sparta herself ! 


The military merits alone of EjAaminondas, had they merely belonged to a 
general of mercenaries, combined with nothing praiseworthy in other ways, 
would have stamped him as a man of high and original genius, above every 
other Greek, antecedent or contemporary. But it is the peculiar excellence of 


this great man that we are not compelled to borrow from one side of his 
character in order to compen.sate deficiencies in another. His splendid 
military capacity was never prostituted to personal ends a€” neither to 
avarice, nor ambition, nor overweening vanity. Poor at the beginning of his 
life, he left at the end of it not enough to pay his funeral expenses ; having 
despised the many opportunities for enrichment which his position afforded, 
as well as the richest offers from foreigners. Of ambition he had so little, by 
natural temperament, that his friends accused him of torpor. But as soon as 
the perilous exposure of Thebes required it, he displayed as much energy in 
her defence as the most ambitious of her citizens, without any of that 
captious exigence, frequent in ambitious men, as to the amount of glorifica- 
tion or deference due to him from his countrymen. And his personal vanity 
was so faintly kindled, even after the prodigious success at Leuctra, that we 
find him serving in Thessaly as a private hoplite in the ranks, and in the city 
as an sedile or inferior street magistrate, under the title of Telearchus. An 
illustrious specimen of that capacity and goodwill, both to command and to 
be commanded, which Aristotle pronounces to form in their combination 
the characteristic feature of the worthy citizen. He once incurred the 
displeasure of his fellow-citizens for his wise and moderate policy in 
Achaia, which they were ill-judged enough to reverse. We cannot doubt 
also that he was frequently attacked by political censors and enemies â€” 
the condition of eminence in every free state ; but neither of these causes 
ruftied the dignified calmness of his political course. As he never coiu’ted 
popularity by unworthy arts, so he bore unpopularity without murmurs, and 
without any angry renunciation of patriotic duty. 


The mildness of his antipathies against political opponents at home was 
undeviating ; and, what is even more remarkable, amidst the precedents and 
practice of the Grecian world, his hostility against foreign enemies, 
Boeotian dissentients, and Theban exiles, was uniformly free from 
reactionary vengeance. Sufficient proofs have been adduced in the 
preceding pages of this 
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rare union of attributes in the same individual a€” of lofty disinterestedness, 
not merely as to corrupt gains, but as to the more seductive irritabilities of 
ambition, combined with a just measure of attachment towards j/iartisans, 
and unparalleled gentleness towards enemies. His friendship with Pelopidas 
was never disturbed during the fifteen years of their joint political career 
a€” an absence of jealousy signal and creditable to both, though most 
creditable to Pelopidas, the richer, as well as the inferior man of the two. To 
both, and to the harmonious co-operation of both, Thebes owed her short- 
lived splendour and ascendency. Yet when we compare the one with the 
other, we not only miss in Pelopidas the transcendent strategic genius and 
conspicuous eloquence, but even the constant vigilance and i/rudence, 
which never deserted his friend. If Pelopidas had had Epaminoudas as his 
companion in Thessaly, he would hardly have trusted himself to the good 
faith, nor tasted the dungeon, of the Phera4an Alexander ; nor would he 
have rushed forward to certain destruction, in a transport of frenzy, at the 
view of that hated tyrant in the subsequent battle. 


In eloquence, Epaminoudas would doubtless have found superiors at 
Athens ; but at Thebes, he had neither equal, nor predecessor, nor successor. 
Under the new phase into which Thebes passed by the expulsion of the 
Lacedaemonians out of the Cadmea, such a gift was second in importance 
only to the great strategic qualities ; while the combination of both elevated 
their possessor into the envoy, the counsellor, the debater, of his countr}’, as 
well as her minister at war and commander-in-chief. The shame of 
acknowledging Thebes as leading state in Greece, embodied in the current 
phrases about Boeotian stupidity, would be sensibly mitigated, when her 
representative in an assembled congress spoke with the flowing abundance 
of the Homeric Ulysses, instead of the loud, brief, and hurried blaster of 
Menelaus. The possession of such eloquence, amidst the uninspiring 
atmosphere of Thebes, implied far greater mental force than a similar 
accomplishment would have betokened at Athens. In Epaminondas, it was 
steadily associated with thought and action â€” that triple combination of 
thinking, speaking, and act-ing which Isocrates and other Athenian sojshists 


set before their hearers as the stock and qualification for meritorious civic 
life. To the bodily training and soldier-like practice, common to all 
Thebans, Epaminondas added an ardent intellectual imj)ulse and a range of 
discussion with the philosophical men around, peculiar to himself. 


He was not floated into public life by the accident of birth or wealth, nor 
hoisted and propped up by oligarchical clubs, nor even determined to it 
originally bj^ any spontaneous ambition of his own. But the great 
revolution of 379 B.C., which expelled from Thebes both the 
Lacedajmonian garrison and the local oligarchy who ruled by its aid, forced 
him forward by the strongest obligations both of duty and interest ; since 
nothing but an energetic defence could rescue both him and every other free 
Theban from slavery. It was by the like necessity that the American 
Revolution, and the first French Revolution, thrust into the front rank the 
most instructed and capable men of the country, whether ambitious by 
temperament or not. As the pressure of the time impelled Epaminondas 
forward, so it also disposed his countrymen to look out for a competent 
leader wherever he was to be found ; and in no other living man could they 
obtain the same union of the soldier, the general, the orator, and the patriot. 
Looking through all Grecian history, it is only in Pericles that we find the 
like many-sided excellence ; for though much inferior to Ejiaminondas as a 
general, Pericles must be held superior to him as a statesman. But it is alike 
true of both, 
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and their mark tends much to illustrate the sources of Grecian excellence 
a€” that neither sprang exclusively from the school of practice and 
experience. They both brought to that school minds exercised in the 
conversation of the most instructed philosophers and sophists accessible to 
them â€” trained to varied intellectual combinations and to a larger range of 
subjects than those that came before the public assembly, familiarised with 
reasonings which the scrupulous piety of Nicias forswore, and which the 
devoted military patriotism of Pelopidas disdained. 


On one point, the policy recommended by Epaminondas to his countrymen 
appears of questionable wisdom a€” his advice to compete with Athens for 
transmarine and naval power. One cannot recognise in this advice the same 
accurate estimate of permanent causes â€” the same long-sighted view of 
the conditions of strength to Thebes and of weakness to her enemies, which 
dictated the foundation of Messene and Megalopolis. These two towns, 
when once founded, took such firm root, that Sparta could not persuade 
even her own allies to aid in effacing them ; a clear proof of the sound 
reasoning on which their founder had proceeded. 


What Epaminondas would have done a€” whether he would have followed 
out maxims equally prudent and penetrating, if he had survived the victory 
of Mantinea a€” is a point which we cannot pretend to divine. He would 
have found himself then on a pinnacle of glory, and invested with a 
plenitude of power, such as no Greek ever held without abusing. But all that 
we know of Epaminondas justifies the conjecture that he would have been 
found equal, more than any other Greek, even to this great trial ; and that 
his untimely death shut him out from a future not less honourable to 
himself, than beneficial to Thebes and to Greece generally .<i 


CONFUSION FOLLOWING EPAMINONDAS’ FALL 


So died Epaminondas a€” the ablest commander, the noblest citizen, the 
most stainless character, even if not the greatest statesman, of the Hellenic 
world. The combination of military ability with civic virtue, of physical 
prowess with intellectual culture and eloquence, of manly daring with 
humane feeling, of practical capacity with ideal aspirations, of merit with 
modesty, of glory with humility, of power with simplicity, has won for him 
the admiration of succeeding generations as of the whole ancient world. He 
fell a victim to a deplorable fratricidal war ; and cities and citizens, instead 
of weeping and beating their breasts in penitence over the corpse of the 
high-hearted man, disputed jealously among themselves the honour of 
having transfixed his breast with the fatal thrust. But so great was his 
influence even in death that soon afterwards all the Greek states followed 
the counsel he had given, and concluded a peace based upon the recognition 
of the statvs quo. They all needed time for coming to fresh resolutions and 


collecting fresh forces. Sparta alone held aloof, refusing with obstinate 
consistency to acknowledge the political independence of Messenia. 


Agesilaus did not long survive his opponent. A year after the battle of 
Mantinea he marched to Egypt with an army of mercenaries, accomi/anied 
by thirty Spartan citizens, to fight in the service of the rebellious kings 
Tachus and Nectanebo against the Persians, out of revenge for Messenia’s 
having been declared indejJendent by Artaxerxes. But he obtained little 
glory. Instead of being appointed commander-in-chief of the fighting forces, 
as he had hoped, he had to be contented with the position of a 
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captain of mercenaries. The Egyptians were very much disappointed in their 
expectations to behold, instead of a knightly king, crowned with glory, an 
old man of eighty years, infirm, of small stature and poorly dressed, who, 
devoid of oriental royal dignity and the pomp and ceremonious state of 
oriental sovereigns, sat down on the grassy ground with his followers, to 
partake of a meagre repast. After some time he took his departure from the 
country of the Nile to return by way of Cyrene to his own country, having 
been royally rewarded by Nectanebo, but without having met the Persians 
in combat. He died however en route. His mourning companions took the 
corpse of Agesilaus to bury it in Sparta, the city of his fathers, whose 
highest power and decline he had witnessed. As regards generalship and 
magnanimity of disposition, the Spartan king stood far below the Theban 
citizen, but he equalled him in simplicity of habits and manner of living, in 
voluntary poverty, in disdain of earthly possessions, and in incorruptible 
rectitude and ardent patriotism. These were the last bright stars in free 
Hellas ; but while Epaminondas shone forth to the following generations as 
the model of a high-hearted patriotic general, Agesilaus pointed out to his 
countrymen the adventurous path of foreign travel and accustomed them to 
the dishonourable vocation of a mercenary, to which henceforth Sparta’s 
rude citizens abandoned themselves more and more. 


The Athenians made better use of their opportunities. As long as 
Epaminondas lived, their enterprises on the sea were without success ; so 
that several of their generals were condemned to death (as Leosthenes and 
Callisthenes), or a mulct was imposed upon them (as on Cephisodotus) 
because they had caused losses to the state on account of their negligence 
and their unsuccessful undertakings. But after the battle of Mantinea they 
not only succeeded in driving the Thebans completely away from the sea, 
but they were again successful in uniting the greatest part of the islands of 
the iEgean Sea (Euboea, Chios, Samos, Rhodes, etc.) under their sea- 
hegemony; in strengthening their sovereignty in Chalcidice and Macedonia 
and on the Gulf of Thermas; and, after the murder of the Thracian sovereign 
Cotys by two youths who had been brought up in Athens, in again bringing 
the Thracian Chersonesus under their power and opening the sea-route to 
the fertile coast of the Pontus by way of the Hellespont. As the murderers of 
a tyrant, the young men of nus, who executed this ” divine ” deed on the 
person of Cotys, were honoured by the Athenians with the rights of citizens 
and golden wreaths. But with the good fortune of the Athenians there also 
returned the old abuses. The dissolute mercenaries, poorly paid, committed 
acts of extortion and oppression ; the sovereign assembly often violated the 
treaties based on equality of rights, imposed taxes and aids upon the allied 
cities, divided territories among Attic colonists (cleruchs) and forgot the 
principles of clemency and moderation which had won so many willing 
members to their second maritime confederation. Besides, there was a 
scarcity of able leaders to replace the aging generals, such as Iphicrates, 
Chabrias, and Timotheus, and there was also a waning of patriotic feeling. 
Having their own advantage more in mind than the greatness of their city, 
the generals tried to acquire independent possessions and dominions, an 
effort which was assisted by the increasing number of the mercenaries, who 
were taking the place of all the citizen levies. These conditions, combined 
with the secret intrigues of the Thebans, caused new dissatisfaction and 
brought about the deplorable social war, which led to the dissolution of the 
second Athenian maritime confederation at a time when the latter already 
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comprised about seventy cities, as the disasters of the last years of tlie 
Pelopomiesiaii War were the cause of the dissolution of the first.” 


Great changes have taken place in the history of Greece since we left tiie 
Athenian soldiers and sailors rotting in the mines of Sicily. A greater 
cliange is about to take place. Of this it is only necessary to say the word ” 
Macedonia.” Before we trace the rise of these northerners it will be well to 
glance briefly at the busy circumstances of Sicily. A« 


Greek Terba-cotta (In the British Museum) 


CHAPTER XLVII. THE TYRANTS IN SICILY 


The absence of federation which, in spite of the military superiority of the 
Greeks, had enabled the king of Persia to become master of Asiatic Greece 
and arbitrator of European Greece, was about to deliver the whole of Sicily 
into the hands of the Carthaginians. Segesta, constantly at war with Selinus, 
called them to its assistance in 410 B.C., as some years previously it had 
called the Athenians. Carthage was then at the height of its power ; it raised 
an army of one hundi-ed thousand mercenaries, and sent them into Sicily 
under the command of Hannibal, grandson of that Hamilcar who had been 
killed in the battle of Himera seventy years before this time. He be-gan by 
taking possession of Segesta in the name of Carthage, then besieged 
Selinus, which was taken in 409, after a heroic resistance. All the 
inhabitants, men and women, old and young, were slain. The town was 
razed to the ground ; the scattered ruins of its temples are still to be seen. 
Himera was also entirely destroyed. The greater number of the inhabitants 
had succeeded in escaping before the last assault ; about three thousand 
were left, whom Hannibal put to death by torture in the very spot where his 
grandfather had fallen. 


Two years later he again came to Sicily with Himilco, at the head of 
180,000 mercenaries, Libyans, Numidians, Iberians, and Campanians, and 
laid siege to the large commercial town of Agrigentum, the most important 
in Sicily, after Syracuse. He caused the tombs to be destroyed for the 
construction of an embankment ; the plague which spread through his army, 
and of which he himself died, was considered a vengeance of the gods. His 
colleague, Himilco, offered up children to Moloch as an expiatory sacrifice. 
The Syracusans, who had come to the help of Agrigentum, completely 
defeated a body of forty thousand Iberians and Campanians. But the town 
began to suffer from famine ; a large convoy of corn was seized by the 
Carthaginians. The inhabitants of Agrigentum, sjDoilt by luxury and 
incapable of supporting the fatigues of military life, had taken mercenaries 
into their service ; these latter betrayed tliem and passed over to the enemy. 
At the end of a siege of six months, most of the inhabitants left the town by 
night and escaped to Gela. Himilco immediately entered the town and gave 
it up to pillage, massacred all the inhabitants who were left, and destroyed 
the buildings which had been erected by the Carthaginian prisoners after the 
battle of Himera. Magnificent ruins still bear witness to the sijlendour of 
Agrigentum, the richest of the Greek cities and one of the most beautiful in 
the world (406). 


a— Since her victory over the Athenian armies and fleets, Syracuse had be- 
come the capital of Sicily. A new code of laws, drawn n]) by Diodes, had 
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made her constitution still more democratic ; magistrates were chosen hy 
vote. Little is known of this legislation, which is said to have been adopted 
by other Siceliot towns. The chief of the aristocratic party, Hermocrates, 
who had distinguished himself in the war against the Athenians, 


commanded the fleet sent by Syracuse to the help of the Peloponnesians 
and was defeated witli them at Cyzicus. The Syracusans withdrew from a 
war in which they had nothing to gain and exiled Hermocrates. He tried to 
return to his country by armed force and perished in the attempt. Among 
those who had fought with him was a scribe named Dionysius, who was 
wounded and left for dead ; this circumstance enabled him to escape the 
sentence of exile which was pronounced on the followers of Hermocrates. 


The invasion of the Carthaginians was a cause of fresh dissensions in 
Syracuse ; the destruction of Agrigentum awoke alarm. In the assembly of 
the people Dionysius accused the generals of having caused, either through 
incapacity or treason, the misfortunes of Sicily. He was condemned to a fine 
for factiousness ; but a rich townsman, the historian Philistus, promised to 
pay all the fines laid upon him. He continued to stir up the people and 
persuaded them to choose a new government, of which he himself was a 
member. The only thing still wanting was to get rid of his colleagues. ” 
They also are betraying the republic,” he said, ” and have sold themselves 
to the Carthaginians.” He recalled the exiles in order to make partisans of 
them. He was sent to Gela to rescue the people from the oppression of the 
rich ; he condemned certain of the nobles to death and distributed their 
wealth among his soldiers. On his return to Syracuse he saw the people 
coming out of the theatre : ” It is thus that you are deceived,” he exclaimed, 
” they keep you amused by entertainments while the soldiers are without 
the necessaries of life and the enemy is at our gates. Take back the power 
you have confided to me ; I will not share it with traitors.” His friends said: 
“What honesty ! He is the only upright man ! ” And he was made 
generalissimo of the troops, whose pay he immediately doubled. Then, as 
Pisistratus and so many others had done, he declared that there were plots to 
kill him because he loved the people. A bodyguard was given him of six 
hundred men ; these he increased to a thousand and chose them from among 
the poorest of the people. He enlisted mercenaries, set the slaves free, filled 
all the government appointments with men who were devoted to his 
fortune, and settled in the isle of Ortygia where were situated the arsenals, 
and which commanded the great port (405). 


Now that he had become tyrant through the folly of the people, Dionysius 
fought the Carthaginians with no more success than the generals whom lie 


had accused of treason. He was able to save neither Gela nor Camarina, and 
the entire population of these two towns sought refuge in Syracuse. 
Displeased by these defeats, the Syracusans tried, but all too late, to rise 
against him. Supported by his mercenaries, he stifled the rebellion, caused 
some of his enemies to be put to death, drove the others from the town, and 
maintained his power by fear. A plague stopped the advance of the 
Carthaginians and induced them to make peace, but they kept all their 
conquests, that is to say, more than two-thirds of Sicily, in exchange for a 
clause of the treaty recognising Dionysius as tyrant of Syracuse. He 
fortified the isle of Ortygia, of which he made a citadel, after driving out the 
inhabitants so as to make room for his mercenaries. Then he gave the best 
part of the Sj’racusan territory to his friends and to the magistrates ; the rest 
was distributed in equal shares between the citizens, the freed slaves and 
resident foreigners. This alteration of property caused a rebellion ; he shut 
himself up in his fortress of 
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[405-368 B.C.] Ortygla and his mercenaries re-established his authority. 
Some days later, while the inhabitants were in the fields, busy gathering in 
the harvest, he had all the houses searched and all weapons removed. When 
he believed himself absolute master of Syracuse, he wished to extend his 
rule over the whole of the eastern coast of Sicily. He seized “tna and Enna, 
destroyed Naxos and Catana which had been delivered to him by traitors, 
and sold their inhabitants in order to give their land to the Sicels of the 
surrounding country and to his Campanian mercenaries. The terrified 
Leontines opened their gates to him, and were carried to Syracuse. The 
Rhegians, uneasy at his advance, sent an army into Sicily; but, abandoned 
by the Messenians, who had at first joined them, they made peace with 
Dionysius and returned to Italy. 


In the meanwhile Dionysius was preparing to revenge himself on the 
Carthaginians. Syracuse was surrounded by ramparts which made it 
impregnable. Workmen from all the neighbouring countries, attracted by 
lure of high wages, were employed to make large supplies of arms and 
implements of war ; it was at this time that the catapult was invented to cast 


stones and arrows. Numerous warships were built, some of them on a new 
model with four or five benches of rowers. When these preparations were 
completed, and mercenaries collected from all sides, Dionysius declai-ed 
war on the Carthaginians, and, at the head of an army of eighty thousand 
men, successively re-captured all the towns which they had conquered 
seven years previously, Gela, Camarina, Agrigentum, Selinus, and Himtia, 
besieged their principal fortress in the isle of Motya on the western point of 
Sicily, and took it by means of his implements of war (397). But the 
following year, Himilco landed at Panormus with one hundred thousand 
men, regained Motya and all the conquests of Dionysius, destroyed 
Messana, and after a naval victory in sight of Catana, besieged Syracuse by 
land and sea. Dionysius was obliged to restore to the citizens the arms 
which he had taken from them, and soon signs of rebellion were again 
perceived. But once more plague broke out in the Carthaginian army. 
Himilco paid three hundred talents [AE.60,000 or $300,000] for permission 
to withdraw with the Carthaginian citizens who were in his army, 
abandoning all his mercenaries who were taken and sold as slaves. 
Hostilities continued for two years longer and the Carthaginians finally 
made peace by giving up Tauromeniura (392). 


This treaty gave Dionysius the opportunity to turn his arms against Magna 
Greecia, the conquest of which he had long meditated. He took Caulonia, 
Hipponium, Scylacium, and gave their lands to the Locrians who had made 
an alliance with him. Croton also fell into his power in spite of a vigorous 
resistance. Rhegium, which he had besieged for eleven months, finally 
surrendered ; he destroyed the town and sold all the inhabitants. The 
Syracusan exiles sought refuge on the Adriatic Sea and settled at Ancona 
(387). Dionysius then ravaged the coasts of Latium and Etruria, where he 
stole a thousand talents from the temple of Agylla, made alliance with the 
Gauls who had just taken Rome, enlisted a large number of them among his 
mercenaries and sent them to the assistance of Sparta which had lately 
renewed its alliance with Syracuse and was now at war with the Thebans. 
He founded the town of Lissus in Illyria, and re-established an exiled prince 
in Epirus. In 383 he made a third war against the Carthaginians ; after an 
alternation of victories and defeats, a treaty was made which fixed the limits 
of their possessions at the river Halycus. In a fourth war he took Selinus, 
Entella, and Eryx, but, his fleet being destroyed opposite Lilybseum, he did 


not succeed in driving them from the island, and the war again ended in a 
treaty. 
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In tlie opinion of the ancients, Dionysius was a type of tlie godless, 
avaricious, and suspicious tyrant. In the temple of Zeus, in Syracuse, he 
replaced by a woollen coat the god’s golden coat, which, he said, was too 
cold in winter and too warm in summer. He stole the gold beard of 
Jisculajjius, saying that the son ought not to have a beard when his father, 
Apollo, had none. As lie was returning with a favourable wind from an 
expedition in which he had pillaged the temples : ” See,’” he said, ” how the 
gods protect the ungodly.” 


Numerous anecdotes have been told concerning his perpetual fear : he 
always wore armour under his clothes ; his room was surrounded by a moat 
which could only be crossed by a drawbridge ; when he addressed the 
people it was from the summit of a tower ; he did not dare to be shaved, and 
his daughters singed off his beard for him with red-hot nutshells ; the 
prisons of the quarries were so arranged that he could hear the least sound. 
One of his courtiers named Damocles was vaunting the happiness of kings : 
Dionysius said that he would allow him to enjoy it for one hour ; he let< 
him lie on a couch of purple and gold before a well-spread table, and 
suddenly Damocles perceived above his head a sword suspended by a 
single hair. This anecdote has all the appearance of a philosophic parable. 
Those which have been related concerning the literary pretensions of 
Dionysius are scarcely more trustworthy. It is said that he sent Philoxenus, 
who found fault with his verses, to the quarries ; some time later he had him 
brought back and read him other verses which he thought better ; 
Philoxenus stood up and said, ” Let them take me back to the quarries.” 


Dionysius had often sent tragedies to the Athenian competitions, but had 
had little success ; however, at the time of the Theban war he had sent 
mercenaries to the help of the Spartans, then the allies of the Athenians ; the 


latter, therefore, gave the prize to one of his tragedies called Hector’s 
Ransom. He celebrated this success by a magnificent feast at which he 
drank to excess. He was seized with a fever from which he died. Some say 
that he was poisoned by his son. He had reigned thirty-eight years (367). 


Dionysius was a bigamist ; he married on the same day a Locrian and a 
Syracusan, the latter the daughter of one of his most active partisans. The 
son of the former, named like himself Dionysius, and who is called 
Dionysius the Younger, succeeded him without difficulty. Dion, the brother 
of his second wife, had no trouble in taking the direction of the government, 
for the new tyrant had no thought for anything but pleasure. Dion, a great 
admirer of Plato, had caused him to come to Sicily during the lifetime of 
Dionysius the Elder, who received the philosopher somewhat badly and 
even, it is said, had him sold as a slave. This should have taught Plato that a 
king’s court is not the place for a philosopher ; however, after the death of 
Dionysius and the accession of his son, he returned at the request of Dion, 
and was very well received by Dionysius the Younger, who took lessons in 
geometry, and decreased the magnificence of the table, but made no attempt 
to carry out Plato’s communistic theories in Syracuse. After a short time, 
however, he imagined that Dion was only interesting him in philosophy to 
distract his attention from public affaii’s. He intercepted a letter which Dion 
had written to the Carthaginian generals asking them to address their 
communications only to himself. Dion3sius showed the letter to Dion, 
accused him of treason, and made him embark for Italy. Plato was unable to 
obtain his friend’s recall. Dionysius even forced his sister Arete, the wife of 
Dion, to 
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[357-343 B.C.] marry some one else (360). Dion returned three years later 
with eight hundred men whom he had recruited in Greece and appeared 
before Syracuse during the absence of Dionysius. The inhabitants received 
him enthusiastically, but he was unable to seize the citadel of Ortygia (357). 
Dionysius, defeated in a naval fight, retired to Locris with his riches, but his 
son Apollocrates remained in the citadel whose garrison held out for a long 
time. There were disputes in the town ; an agrarian law was demanded. 


Dion was driven away, then recalled, and famine having forced the garrison 
of Ortygia to surrender, he remained master of Syracuse. Now was the time 
to re-establish the republic as he had promised ; but his love of philosophy 
did not carry him to the point of renouncing power. He even caused a 
demagogue to be put to death for having demanded the destruction of the 
fortress of Ortygia which had been built for the sole jjurpo-se of protecting 
tyranny against the people. A short time after this, he, himself, was 
assassinated by the Athenian Callippus, his intimate friend (354). 


After a reign of two years Callippus was overthrown by Hipparinus and 
Nysa3us, brothers of Dionysius and nephews of Dion. They reigned 
successively. Then Dionysius, after ten years’ absence, seized the city by 
surprise. But Hicetas, tyrant of the Leontines, forced him to take refuge in 
the isle of Ortygia. In the midst of this anarchy, and threatened, moreover, 
b}^ an attack of the Carthaginians, the Syracusans implored help from 
Corinth, who sent one of her citizens, Timoleon, to the aid of her colon}\ 
Timoleon had previously saved the life of his brother TimojAhanes in a 
battle. Later on Timophanes had tried to usurp the tyranny at Corinth, and 
Timoleon joined his brother’s murderers. Haunted by his mother’s curse 
and troubled by his conscience, he was living in retirement when the 
Corinthians entrusted him with the mission of delivering Syracuse from 
tyranny. He set out with twelve hundred men, and after escaping the 
Carthaginian fleet, landed at Tauromenium, on the east coast of Sicily. 
When he reached Syracuse, Dionysius was besieged in his fortress by 
Hicetas ; seeing that he could not defend himself against two enemies at the 
same time, rather than make terms with Hicetas, he offered to deliver 
Ortygia up to Timoleon on condition that he should be sent to Corinth with 
his riches. He lived there for several yeai-s, and is said to have opened a 
school for children, to have at least a similitude of royalty. 


Timoleon occupied Ortygia ; but his position was difficult, for Hicetas had 
called the Carthaginians to his assistance, and, under command of Mago, 
they filled the port with one hundred and fifty vessels and the town with six 
thousand men. Fortunately Timoleon received from Corinth a reinforcement 
of ten vessels filled with troops. Catana and other Greek towns along the 
coast declared for him. Mago, on learning that the Corinthian garrison had 
succeeded in seizing Achradina, the principal suburb of Syracuse, believed 


that Hicetas had betrayed him, and feared lest all the Greeks should unite 
against him. He embarked his soldiers and set sail for Carthage. Hicetas, 
left with only his own troops, could no longer resist : he returned to 
Leontini with his army, and Timoleon, without the loss of a single man, was 
master of Syracuse. 


He began by doing what Dion had refused to do ; he destroyed the fortress 
of Ortygia, built on its site courts of justice and restored to power the 
democratic legislation of Diodes. The town was half deserted ; he recalled 
the exiles, and caused it to be proclaimed at the public games in Greece that 
Syracuse required colonists. Sixty thousand men answered this appeal. In 
order to relieve public poverty, he distributed the unoccupied lands to the 
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poor, and sold the statues of the tyrants, except that of Gelo, the conqueror 
of the Carthaginians. He then turned his attention to the overthrow of 
tyranny in the other Siceliot towns, and began by forcing Hicetas to live 
simply as a private citizen. Leptines, tyrant of Engyum, consented to go to 
the Peloponnesus, as Dionysius had done, for Tinioleon was anxious to 
show the Greeks the tyrants whom he had driven from Sicily. He also 
seized Apollonia and Entella and restored them their freedom. All the 
Greek towns sided witli him, because he allowed them self-government 
according to their own inclination. Following tiieir example, several Sican 
and Sicel towns asked to be admitted into alliance with him. 


Terrified by this commencement of a league between the towns, and by the 
increasing prosperity of Syracuse, the Carthaginians landed seventy 
thousand men at Lilybauim. Timoleon, who had only succeeded in 
collecting an army of eleven thousand men, advanced nevertheless against 
the enemy, whom he surprised on the banks of the brook Crimisus on 
Selinun-tine territory. He established himself in a strong position, attacked 
the Carthaginians as they were crossing the river, and killed ten thousand of 
them, of whom three thousand were Carthaginian citizens. He imposed no 


onerous conditions, for Syracuse was not in a position to carry on a 
prolonged war : the limits of their territory were fixed at the river Halycus, 
to the west of Agrigentum, and they agreed to give no more help to the 
tyrants (338). Timoleon overcame those who were still left ; Hicetas, who 
had again seized the power, was put to death, as were also Mamercus, tyrant 
of Catana, Hipjjon, tyrant of Messana, and some others. Timoleon then 
helped in the rebuilding and repeopling of the towns destroyed by the 
Carthaginians, Gela and Agrigentum, for instance, drove from iEtna a band 
of Campanians, Dionysius’ former mercenaries, who had made the town 
into a retreat for brigands. At last, his work being complete, he abdicated 
the power. But he always retained the great moral authority ; towards the 
end of his life he became blind, and whenever there was an important 
discussion he was carried into the market place and his advice was always 
followed. He died eight years after his arrival in Sicily (337), and the 
expenses of his funeral were paid from the public treasury. The Syracusans 
instituted annual games in his honour, ” because,” said the decree, ” he 
drove away the tyrants, defeated the barbarians, repeopled the towns, and 
restored to the Siceliots their laws and institutions.” * 


CHAPTER XLVIII. THE RISE OF MACEDONIA 


We have seen that Greece was never a unified nation. There was even 
dispute, throughout tlie history of the Greeks as a people, as to just who 
were included under the caption “Greek.” In particular the question rose in 
reference to the Macedonians when they came to power under the 
leadership of King Philip, father of Alexander the Great. The Macedonians 
spoke a dialect of the Greek language, and Philip ardently contended that he 
and his people were entitled to be considered as true Greeks. The claim was 
hotly contested so long as the jjeople of Greece, in the narrower sense, had 
the power to hold out against the man whom they regarded as a usurper ; 
but in the end the claim of Philip received official recognition, and his 
subjugation of Greece was not regarded as the conquest of a foreigner, but 
merely as establishing the hegemony of one Greek state over the others, 


Macedonia now taking that leadership which had been held in turn by 
Athens, Sparta, and Thebes. 


In the broadest view this way of regarding tlie Macedonians as really 
Greeks was, perhaps, not illogical. The question of the exact origin of the 
Hellenes is still much in doubt, but the more the matter is investigated, the 
more certain it becomes that this wonderful people was a mixed race. 
Throughout history everywhere, the ethnologist points out that it is the 
mixed race which develops the greatest potentialities ; and the case of 
Greece is no exception to the rule. One speaks of the Greeks as Aryans, 
and, therefore, naturally associates them with the Persians and Indians on 
the one hand and the Germanic races on the other. Yet, in point of fact, it is 
probably only in relation to their speech that any such close affinity exists. 
If the theory of the ” Mediterranean race ” with its central African origin be 
true, then the Greeks considered ethnologically were much more closely 
associated with the so-called Hamitic Egyptians and the so-called Semitic 
He-brews, Babylonians, Assyrians and Phoenicians, than they were with the 
other so-called Aryan races. 


All discussion of this exact point is still somewhat problematical, but it is 
quite clear to the most casual physical inspection that the Greek is of a 
physical type much more closely akin to the dark-skinned and dark-eyed 
Mediterranean races than to the fair-skinned, blue-eyed, Indo-Germanic 
tribes. Yet the language of the Greeks is unequivocally of the IndoGer- 
manic family. Quite possibly, the explanation of this anomaly may be found 
in the theory of a prehistoric invasion of Greece by a Germanic race from 
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the north, which mingled with the Mediterranean race already in possession 
of the soil, and gave to it the elements of the Indo-Germanic language, yet 
failed to stamp the traits of its physical personality upon the original 


occupants of the little peninsula. Whoever will, for a moment, consider the 
known history of the English people as an ethnic race contrasted witli the 
history of the language which they speak, will at once see how very 
mislead-ing may be any inferences as to racial status based solely upon the 
Englisli language, were not such checked by other historical sources of 
information. This is but one case of many that might be given illustrating 
how philolo-gists have slowly awakened to the fact that inferences based 
solely upon philological evidence must not be made too confidently in their 
application to questions of ethnology pure and simple. And so with the case 
of the Greeks, the fact of their Aryan speech must not blind us to the 
probability that, as a race, the Hellenes were not closely akin in recent times 
to tlie other races speaking Indo-Germanic languages. That tlie Greeks 
came to their favoured land from some unknown region and that they found 
a population there before them which gradually disappeared, presumably 
bj-intermingling with the invaders, we have already viewed as a current 
tradition. 


But this is only one item of the evidence which makes it clear that when one 
uses the word ” Greek ” he is speaking of a mixed race with no certain 
proof of common lineage and often with no stronger bond than that 
supplied by a common language. In one sense, then, whoever spoke the 
Greek language as his mother tongue was a Greek, whether the place of his 
nativity were the little peninsula of Greece proper, or an ^gean island, or the 
coast of Asia Minor, or the island of Sicily, or southern Italy, or Macedonia. 


Yet, from another point of view, it is quite clear that the Macedonians were 
in some respects different in temperament from the typical Greeks and, in 
particular, from the typical Athenians. One can hardly imagine a Philip or 
an Alexander as being of Athenian birth. We have learned to i-evere the 
Athenian for his culture, his love of the beautiful, his artistic instincts, and 
exceptionallj’ for his abstract philosophy. But with all this one cannot 
escape the feeling that, in some sense, the Athenian even of the most 
brilliant period was a child. He was vain, arrogant, emotional, vacillating ; 
in short, the reverse of all that usually goes to make a great leader or a great 
political people. The Spartan, to be sure, was more akin to the Macedonian, 
but rarely indeed did any Spartan show thai breadth of political view which 
characterised Philip and Alexander, and at least the germs of which were 


latent in a considerable company of their associates and generals. And, 
indeed, in viewing the Macedonian race as a whole one is forced to the 
conclusion that here was a sturdier race, of firmer fibre, if also, and perhaps 
inevitably, of a lower sesthetic plane and a less elaborated culture. 


In accordance then as one views the case from one point of view or another, 
it might be made to appear that Philip was right in claiming that his 
kingdom was a part of Greece ; or that the Athenians were right in 
combating that claim. But, whatever the theoretical right of the matter, here, 
as always in the history of nations, Might made the practical or political 
Right, and the Might lay with Philip. He was a great soldier, and he came at 
a time when the power of Greece proper had been almost utterly shattered 
by internal dissensions. Still, it was his desire to effect a peaceful conquest; 
he sought to rule Greece, but to rule it by diplomacy rather than by the 
sword, and he well-nigh succeeded. But for the stubborn resistance of 
Athens, urged on by Demosthenes, he would probably have gained all that 
he sought without striking a single warlike 
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blow ag<ainst the people whom he was pleased to regard as his fellow- 
Greeks ; but the hostility of Athens at last made an appeal to arms 
inevitable, and on the field of Chseronea Philip proved the sword to be 
mightier than voice or pen, and effected the utter subjugation of all Greece. 


This accomplished, Philip was ready for that invasion of Persia which he 
had long planned. But, just as his preparations were completed, he was 
struck down by the hand of an assassin. His ambition was thus cut short, his 
life-work left unfinished. What he would have accomplished had he lived 
remains, of course, problematical. He was only in middle life when he fell, 
and he had already demonstrated that his powers were of the first order, and 
it is not improbable, had he been permitted to undertake the Asiatic 
invasion, which he planned, that he would have carried it out successfully. 
But all comment on such a question as this is, of course, idle. As the case 


stands, Philip’s glory has been almost eclipsed by that of his more brilliant 
son, and the history of the rise of Macedon seems important to after ages, 
not so much because it is the history of the overthrow of the Grecian 
independence, as because it is the history of the preparation for Alexander. 
The narrative of this preparation we must now view in some detail before 
passing on to the events of that extraordinary period which has been 
stamped in history for all time as the Age of Alexander the Great.” 


EAELY HISTOKY OF MACEDONIA 


Aschylus attributes to King Pelasgus of Argos the statement that the 
dwellings of his people, named Pelasgians after him, extended to the clear 
waters of the Strymon, enclosing in their sweep the highlands of Dodona, 
the district about Pindus, and the wide region of Pseonia. According to the 
old soldier of Marathon, the inhabitants of the lands watered by the 
Haliacmon and theAxius were of the same race as those ancient populations 
which occupied the regions extending from Olympus to the Tsenarum, and 
to the west of Pindus. This high mountain that separates Thessaly from 
Ei^irus and the highlands of Dodona forms in its northwestern slope, as far 
as the Schar-Dagh of ancient Scardus, the wall that divides Macedonia and 
Illyria, then turns eastward to the source of the Strymon and continues at 
the left of the river southeastward under the name of Orbelus, till it reaches 
the coast, thus forming a natural boundary between Macedonia and Pseania, 
and keeping off the Thracian populations in the east and north. Within this 
enclosed territory, crossed by the Haliacmon, the Axius with its tributaries, 
and the Strymon, are a second and third mountain chain which, concentric 
like that of Pindus-Scardus-Orbelus, enclose the inner coast lands, Pella and 
Thessalonica. Hemmed in this double circle of valleys, through which break 
three streams, those of Haliacmon and Axius making their way side by side 
to the sea, the inhabitants of this district are set apart by nature as forming a 
sort of hermit race with the lowlands of the coast as their common territorial 
centre. 


According to Herodotus the people, called Dorians at a later period, were 
crowded out of Thessaly and established themselves near Pindus in the 
Haliacmon valley, being known there under the name of Macedonians. 
According to other accounts Argseus, from whom the Macedonians are 
supposed to descend, came from Argos in Orestis and settled in the region 
about the source of the Haliacmon, which explains the origin of the name, 
Argead, given to the house of the king. There are other traditions, widely 
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received at that time, which assert that three brothers, Heraclidje of the 
princely Argive race that sprang from Temenus, travelled north to Illyria, 
then penetrated into Macedonia and settled at Edessa, close to the mighty 
falls which mark the entrance of the waters into the fruitful coast lands. In 
Edessa, also called ^gae, Perdiccas, youngest of the three brothers, founded 
the kingdom that was to include in its steady growth and unite in the name 
of Macedonia the neighbouring districts of Emathia, Mygdonia, Bottia, 
Pieria, and Amphaxitis. 


They belonged to the same Pelasgic race that once peopled all the Hellenic 
land ; but were looked upon by the Hellenes, to whose degree of cultivation 
they by no means attained, as nothing more than barbarians or semi- 
barbarians. The religion of the Macedonians and their customs, attest this 
common origin ; and although on the frontiers there was some 
intermingling with Thraciaus and Illyrians, the Macedonian speech 
resembled strongly the older Hellenic dialects. 


Up to a very late day the hetreri were retained in the (Macedonian sys-tem 
of warfare. Entering the land, as they indubitably did, with the founding of 
the kingdom, the Macedonian Heraclidge met the same fate as their 
forerunners in the Peloponnesus, who, immigrants in a foreign land, were 
under the necessity of establishing right and might for themselves by the 


complete overthrow of the native power ; with the onl}’ difference that 
here, more than in other Doric lands, the mingling of old and new traits 
formed a whole, which, retaining the vigour as well as the rough 
moroseness of the forefathers, presented a picture of heroic times in its least 
poetic aspect. Certain of the customs were like those of the ancient Franks ; 
the warrior who had never slain a foe must wear the halter about his neck ; 
the hunter who had never brought down a wild boar on the run must sit at 
the banquet, not recline. At the burning of a dead body the daughter of the 
deceased was the one designated to extinguish the flames of the pyre after 
the corpse was consumed ; it is also related that the trophies won by 
Perdiccas in his first victory over the native tribes were torn, in obedience 
to the will of the gods, by a lion as a sign that friends had been gained, not 
enemies defeated ; and it ever after remained a Macedonian custom never to 
erect trophies on defeating a foe, whether Hellenic or barbarian, a custom 
observed by both Philip after Chseronea, and Alexander after the conquest 
of the Persians and Hindus. 


The throne belonged by hereditary right to the reigning race, but the 
succession was not always so clearly fixed as to exclude all doubt or 
dispute. The greater the power wielded by royalty, the greater were the 
wisdom and ability made necessary on the part of those in whom it was 
vested, and it only too frequently happened that an indolent, incapable 
minor had to yield the throne in favour of his able brother or cousin. 


There was still another danger. Numerous examples show that to the 
younger sons of kings, also to aliens, portions of the land were yielded over 
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to become hereditary possessions, under suzerainty of the king, it is true, 
but with such princely privileges and control that the owners were at liberty 
to maintain troops of their own. Arrhidteus, the younger brother of the first 
Alexander, had thus come into possession of the principality of Elymiotis in 
the upper part of the country, which descended from generation to 
generation of his race; and to Perdiccas’ brother PhilijD was given an estate 
on the upper Axius. The kingdom could not gain in power so long as these 
jjrincely lines were not under complete subjection, and so long as the 
Pteones, the Agrianes, and the Lyncestre supported them by establishing 
independent princes on their borders. Alexander I appears to have been the 
first to force the Lyncestte, the Pieones, the Orestse, and the Tymphsei to 
recognise the Macedonian supremacy, but the princes of those races 
retained their rank and all their princely possessions. 


Of the constitution and administration of Macedonia too little has been 
handed down to enable us to judge accurately of the extent of the king’s 
power ; but when we are told that King Archelaus, during the last decade of 
the Peloponnesian War, brought into use an entire new set of regulations, 
that Philip II, in order to make uniform the currency of his realm, instituted 
throughout an improved system of coinage and also brought about a 
complete reform in military affairs, we cannot but conclude that to the 
kingdom belonged a power both great and widespread. Certainly habit and 
custom had a great deal to do with establishing right and made up for the 
deficiencies of the constitution. It can be said of the Macedonian rule that it 
as little resembled that of Asiatic despotism as its people were far removed 
from the bondage of slavery. ” Macedonians are free men,” says an ancient 
writer. Not penestte like the mass of the populations of Thes.saly, not helots 
like the Spartans, they were a peasant race, holding independent and 
hereditary property and possessing a common system of laws and local 


courts, but all bound to give military service when called upon by the king 
of the land. Even at a later jjeriod the military forces were still held to be a 
union of the general population, with a place in the public assemblies, 
councils, and courts of law. 


In this army a numerous aristocrac}’/\ came prominently to the front under 
the name of hetceri, or ” companions of war,” as they are called in the songs 
of Homer. The members of this class can scarcely be designated as nobles, 
since the distinguishing marks of their condition were simply large 
possessions, noble origin, and a close connection with the person of the 
king, who always rewarded theirfaithful service with presents and honours. 
Neither did the families of those princely lines that formerly held 
independent possessions in the upper country and retained them even after 
coming under the suzerainty of the more powerful Macedonian kingdom 
hold aloof, but with their followers submitted themselves to the conditions 
that prevailed in the kingdom. Large cities, in the Hellenic sense of the 
word, were not to be found in these lands peopled by aristocrats and 
peasants ; the settlements of the coast were independent Hellenic colonies, 
in striking contrast to the settlements of the interior. 


About the time of the Persian War, under the reign of the first Alexander, 
there began to appear unmistakable signs of an understanding between 
Macedonia and Greece. Already Alexander’s father had given refuge to 
Hippias, son of Pisistratus, after his flight from Athens, and had bestowed 
upon him lands in the Macedonian domain. Alexander himself, being 
obliged to fol-low the Persian army into Hellas, had exerted every means in 
his power a€” notably at the battle of Platsea a€” to assist the Greeks ; and 
by reason of 
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his descent from the Teminedians of Argos, which procured him admission 
to the Olympian games, had been dechired a Hellene. 


Like him, Alexander’s immediate successors applied themselves with 
varying energy and ability to bringing their country into the closest possible 
touch with the trade, the political life, and tlie culture of the Greeks. The 
proximity of the rich commercial colonies of Chalcidice, that brought them 
into close and frequent relations with the main powers of Hellas, who, 
continually at war with each other, sought or feared the Macedonian 
influence; the almost constant, internal strife with which Hellas herself was 
torn and which drove many distinguished men from home to seek peace and 
honour at the wealthy court of Pella d€” were causes which acted 
powerfully to promote Macedonia’s advance. 


Particularly rich in progress and events was the reign of Archelaus. Though 
the rest of Hellas was torn and distracted by the Peloponnesian War, under 
his able guidance Macedonia made constant strides forward. He built 
fortresses, which the land had previously lacked, laid out streets, and 
developed the organisation of the army, ” accomplishing,” saj’s Thucydides, 
” more for the good of Macedonia than all the eight kings that had jireceded 
him.” He founded festival games patterned after those of Hellas at Dion, not 
far from the grave of Orpheus, at which homage was paid to Olympian 
Zeus and the Muses. His court, the rallying-point of poets and artists and 
the common centre for all the Macedonian aristocracy, was a model for the 
growth of the entire race, and Archelaus himself passed in the eyes of his 
contemporaries for the richest and most fortunate of men. 


Upou the reign of Archelaus followed a period of intensified internal strife, 
brought about probably by a reaction against the innovations introduced by 
the growing royal power and directed against the new customs and culture 
instituted by the court. These modern tendencies found, as was natural, their 
chief supporters among the princely families and a portion of the hetffiri, 
and were furthered by the politics of the leading Hellenic states, whereas 
the mass of the people, it appears, were quite indifferent to the advantages 
they offered. 


Even in King Archelaus’ time there had been an uprising led by the 
Lyncestian prince Arrhibseus, in concert with the Elymean Sirrhas, either to 
avenge the removal of the rightful heir to the throne, or to support the claim 
of Amyntas, the son of Arrhidseus who was grandson to the Amyntas 


whom Perdiccas caused to disappear. Archelaus had obtained peace by 
giving his elder daughter in marriage to Sirrhas, and his younger to 
Amyntas. He was killed, according to tradition, while on a hunting 
expedition. His son Orestes, who was a minor, succeeded him under the 
regency of Aropus, but the regent murdered Orestes, ^nd himself became 
king. ^ropus was undoubtedly the son of that Arrhibieus who belonged to 
the BacchiadiE line of Lyncestians settled on the borders of Illyria that had 
so frequently aided his forefathers in their uprisings against the Macedonian 
kings. The conduct of JSropus and of his sons and grandsons during the 
next sixty years shows them to have persistently opposed the new 
monarchical tendencies of the royal house, and to have steadily upheld the 
laxer system of former times. The constant succession of revolts and the 
frequent changes of sovereigns that followed are proof of the struggles that 
were constantly being waged between the members of the royal line and the 
particnlarist party. 


jEropus was well able to uphold the dignity of his rank, but at his death in 
.392 Amyntas took possession of the throne ; he was murdered by Derdas in 
391 and .3iropus’ son, Pausanias, became king. He was deposed in his 
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turn by that Amyntas, son of Arrhidceus (390-369 B.c.)i in whose i>erson 
the oldest line of the royal house came again into its rights. 


The years of his reign were marked by internal disorders that made 
Macedonia ready to fall an easy prey to any attack. Summoned possibly by 
the Lyncestiaus, the Illyrians broke into the land and devastated it, defeated 
the army of the king, and forced the king himself to take flight beyond the 
borders. Argteus had been on the throne two years, whether he was 
Pausanias’ brother or a Lyncestian remains undecided. But aided by 
Thessaly Amyntas returned, and regained the kingdom, which he found in 
wretched plight, all the cities and coast lands being in the power of the 
Olynthiaus, while even Pella had shut its doors against the king. 


There followed as a result of the Peace of Antalcidas, the expedition of the 
Spartans against Olynthus, which was joined by Amyntas, also by Derdas, 
prince of Elimea, with four hundred horsemen. But success was not so easy 
as had been anticipated, and Derdas was taken prisoner. When Olynthus 
was finally subdued (380 B.C.), Thebes rose in revolt, and Sparta was 
defeated at Naxos and at Leuctra. Olynthus renewed the Chalcidian alliance 
; and Jason of Pherte, uniting the Thessalian powers, compelled Amyntas 
ITI to enter his alliance. On the threshold of a brilliant success Jason was 
assassinated (370 B.C.). The irresolute Amyntas had not succeeded in 
upholding his sovereignty, and a little later he died. He was succeeded by 
the oldest of his three sons, Alexander II, who was soon brought by his 
mother, the Elymean, to an untimely end. She had for long been carrying on 
a secret love intrigue with Ptolemseus, of uncertain lineage, who was the 
husband of her daughter. She persuaded him, during an absence of 
Alexander in Thessaly, to take uj) arms against Alexander on his return, and 
the Thebans rushed to join the movement, it being necessary to impair 
Macedonia’s power before she could gain further victories in Thessaly. 
Pelopidas arranged a compromise whereby thirty of Alexander’s pages 
were placed as hostages and Ptolemteus received a part-principality, the 
name of which he assumed. This compromise seemed to be effected only to 
hasten the downfall of the king, who was assassinated during the course of 
a festival dance. His mother bestowed her hand upon the murderer, also the 
throne, to which he acceded under the name of guardian over the two 
younger sons, Perdiccas and Philippus (368-365 B.C.). 


Summoned from Chalcidice Pausanias, called ” of the kingly line,” though 
to which branch of the royal family he belonged cannot be ascertained, 
commenced a vigorous campaign against the regent. His success was 
immediate; Eurydice fled with her two sons to Iphicrates, who was 
stationed with an Attic fleet in neighbouring waters, and he finally put 
down the revolt. Still Ptolemseus’ position had not been rendered more 
secure ; the murder of Alexander was a breach of the agreement with 
Thebes, and the friends of the murdered king applied to Pelopidas, who 
advanced with a hastily gathered army. But PtolemiBus’ gold brought 
disaffection in the ranks, and Pelopidas was obliged to content himself with 
making a new agreement with the king. Ptolemaeus placed his son 


Philoxenus and fifty hetaeri as hostages for his good faith ; this was perhaps 
the motive that brought Philippus to Thebes. 


When he reached manhood Perdiccas III avenged the death of his brother 
by causing the assassination of the usurper. To escape the influence of 
Thebes he devoted himself to the cause of Athens, fighting bravely against 
„the Ol3^nthians by the side of Timotheus. But about this time the Illyrians, 
doubtless at the instigation of the Lyncestiaus, came pouring over the 
lAorders. Perdiccas made a successful stand against this invasioii, but in 
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a desperate battle he and four hundred others lost their lives. The whole 
country was now devastated by the Illyrians, and laid open to the invasion 
of the Pa/onians on the north. 


This was the situation when Philippus, representing Perdiccas’ son 
Amyntas, who was not yet of age, took command of the army in 359. He 
had been established in Macedonia since the death of Ptolemteus, having 
received a part-principality in consequence of a compromise to which 
Perdiccas had been advised by Plato, and tlie troops he already had about 
him formed a nucleus of support. The Illyrians and the Pseonians had 
already entered the land, and added to them were the former pretenders to 
the throne, Argreus, and Pausanias from Athens, with the support of the 
Thracian princes, and three illegitimate sons of his father, who also 
advanced claims to the throne. Backed by the sympathy and support of the 
entire country, Philip was equal to the first great emergencies ; by the 
exercise of foresight, skill, and resolution, he rescued the land from the 
invaders, the throne from its false claimants, and the royal line from fresh 
intrigues and disasters. And when the Athenians, who had committed the 
folly of turning their back on him as thanks for his recognition of their 
claims on Amphipolis, became alarmed at his successes and formed with 
Grabos the 1113-rian, Lyppseus, the Preonian, and Cetriporis, the Thracian, 
an offensive and defensive alliance aiming to break Macedonia’s might 


before it became thoroughly established, Philip â€” having already taken 
Amphipolis and won over its inhabitants â€” proceeded rapidly to the 
frontiers and soon brought the barbarians, who were by no means ready for 
the conflict, under subjection. 


About 356, the frontiers were made secure against barbarian invasion for 
many years to come. Not long after this all the different intriguing parties 
had vanished from the court. Of the Lyncestians, Ptolemaeus and Eurydice 
were dead; one of “ropus’ sons, Alexander, later became established at 
court by reason of his marriage Avith the daughter of the faithful Antipater ; 
the remaining two sons, Heromenes and Arrhibaeus, were received into 
favour by others high in station, and Arrhibaeus’ two sons, Neoptolemus 
and Amyntas, were brought up at court. The two pretenders, Argseus and 
Pausanias, disappear about this time fi-om historical accounts. The rightful 
heir to the throne, Perdiccas’ son Amyntas, in whose name Philip had at 
first carried on the sovereignty, was secured to Philip’s cause by marriage to 
his daughter, Cynane. 


PHILIP THE OKGANISER 


Thus Macedonia, under the rule of a prince who had dexterously and 
systematically developed and employed her resources, had risen to the 
height where at last she might entertain the thought of issuing forth, and, at 
the head of united Greece, entering the lists against the Persian might. In the 
historical accounts that lie before us the forces that were actually at work to 
produce Philip’s astonishing success seem curiously to be lost sight of. 
Though the writers follow, through all its cleverly planned movements, the 
hand that seized and drew into its owner’s possession all the Gi’eek states 
one after another, they leave us in the dark as to every detail concerning the 
personality to which that hand belonged, and to which it owed its strength 
and firmness. Gold which they always show the hand to dispense at exactly 
the right moment, seems to be about the only means of effecting his 
purposes that they attribute to Philip. 
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On looking closely into the inner life of the state two events stand forth that, 
arising from earlier causes, were made to yield their full significance by 
Philip, and in reality formed the basis of his power. 


” My father,” said Arrian’s Alexander to the mutinous Macedonians at Opis 
in 324, “took you under his protection when he was king, and you, destitute 
and clad in skins, wandered here from your mountains where you had 
tended your flocks of sheep that you could with difficulty protect against 
the lUyrians, the Thracians, and the Triballi ; he gave you the chlamys of 
the soldiers and led you down into the plain, where he trained you to be the 
equal of the barbai-ian in the fight.” Every man capable of bearing arms had 
always indeed come forward in time of war, but only to return to his hearth 
or plough when the need of his services was at an end. The dangers by 
which Philip was beset when he first assumed the rule, the attacks against 
which he liad to protect a land that was menaced on all sides, gave rise to a 


measure that, already set on foot in Archelaus’ reign, might have averted 
much of the subsequent internal strife, had it been brought to full 
development. On the basis of the duty owed by every man to his country in 
time of war, Philip brought into existence a standing army of native forces 
that, constantly increasing in size and strength, finally came to number forty 
thousand men. 


MILITARY DISCIPLINE 


Not only did Philip form this army, but he brought it up to a high standard 
of discipline and efficiency. It is related that, to the great displeasure of the 
lazy, he did away with the baggage-wagon of the foot-soldiers, and allowed 
but one groom to each horseman ; also that he often, even in the heat of 
summer, organised marches of twenty-five miles or more, carrying 
ppovisions and accoutrements for several days. So severe was Philip’s 
discipline that in the war of 338 two officers of high rank who introduced a 
lute-player into the camp were immediately cashiered. In the service itself 
the strictest obedience was demanded from subordinates to superioi-s, and 
the system of advancement was based solely on the recognition of 
experience and merit. 


The benefits of this military constitution soon became apparent. A feeling 
was aroused in the various provinces and dependencies of the realm that 
they formed part of an organic whole, and that Macedonia had risen to the 
dignity of a nation. Above all, in their unity and the confidence inspired by 
this military system, the Macedonian races had the consciousness of 
possessing great efficiency in war, and an ethical strength resulting from a 
firm social organisation at the head of which was the king himself. The 
peasant population of this kingdom provided the king with hardy, tractable 
material from which to form his soldiers, and the nobility furnished in the 
hetteri higher military officials that were distinguished for zeal and a sense 
of the dignity of their calling. It was natural that an army of this kind should 
prove vastly superior to the bodies of mercenaries, or even the citizen 
troops employed by the Hellenic states ; and that a people of this physical 
freshness and vigour should possess a decided advantage over Greek 
populations whose powers had deteriorated through too close a study of 
democracy, or from the evil effects of city life. Favoured by fortune in this 
respect, Macedonia had been enabled to retain her earlier qualities until 
such time as they should be needed for some great task ; and in the conflicts 
between the king and the aristocracy she had, contrary to the example given 
by Hellas 


PHILIP AXD HIS SOLDIERS 
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centuries before, let the victory fall to the king. Indeed, this sovereignty 
over a free and powerful peasant race, this military monarchy, guided the 
people in the direction, and made them assume the form and power, marked 
out by the democrats in Hellas, who had not, however, been able to bring 
their plans to realisation. 


MACEDONIAN CULTURE 


On the other hand education, the most marked result of Hellenic 
civilisation, must now be made a part of the life of the Macedonian people, 
thus comjjleting the work already begun by former rulers. In this endeavour 
the example offered by the court was of utmost importance, the nobility 
naturally forming the class of highest culture in the land. The demarcation 
thus made had no parallel elsewhere, inasmuch as the Spartans were all 
uncultured, and yet had supremacy over the inferior classes of their nation ; 
the free Athenians held themselves all to be without exception of the 
highest culture ; while other states, having given up the ruling class or the 
introduction of a democracy, had, by emphasising the difference between 
rich and poor, reduced still lower the general intellectual standard. 


In the time of Epaminondas, Philii^ had lived in Thebes, where a pupil of 
Plato, Euphrffius of Oreus, had exercised a potent influence over his future 
life. Isocrates calls Philip himself a friend of literature and education, and 
this esteem is proved by his appointment of Aristotle to the post of tutor to 
his son. He endeavoured by instructive lectures, instituted especially for the 
pages and young men about his court, to strengthen their attachment to his 
person, and to prepare them for the duties devolving upon nobles in their 
high position. The members of the aristocracy, first as pages, then as 
hetseri, or bodyguard of the king, and finally as commanders of the 
different divisions of the army, or as ambassadors to the Hellenic states, had 
frequent enough occasion to distinguish themselves and receive the reward 
due to faithful service ; but a lack of that polish admired by the king and 
possessed by him in a high degree was everywhere noticeable. His bitterest 
adversary must admit that Athens herself could scarcely show his equal in 
social qualities ; and whatever might be the tendency to perpetuate at his 
court the old Macedonian habits of brawling and drunkenness, the court 
festivals, receptions to foreign ambassadors, and celebration of national 
games, were all characterised by that splendour and magnificence dear to 
the Hellenic taste. The extent of the royal domains, the revenues from land 
taxes and shipping duties, the mines of Pangea, which yielded one thousand 
talents annually, and above all the order and economy introduced by Philip 
into the management of public affairs, elevated his kingdom to a position 


never before attained by any Hellenic state, save perhaps Athens in the time 
of Pericles. 


Even the Attic envoys were impressed by the character of the nobility 
gathered at the court of Pella, and by the opulence and military splendour 
that prevailed. Most of the noble families, such as the Bacchiadfe of 
Lyncestis, or the house of Polysperchon, or of Orontes, to whom the district 
of Orestis seems to have belonged, were of princely origin. To Perdiccas, 
the oldest son of Orontes, was given the command of the Orestian phalanx, 
which when he became hipparch passed over to his brother Alcetas. The 
most important of these princely houses was that of Elimea, which was 
founded by Derdas in the time of the Peloponnesian War. In the year 380, a 
second Derdas came into possession of the land and joined Amyntas 
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of Macedonia and the Spartans in their attack on Olynthus ; later he is 
mentioned as having been taken captive by the Olynthians. Philip’s motive 
for taking Derdas’ sister, Phila, to wife was either to bind Derdas’ interests 
faster to his own or to arrange some dispute that had arisen between them. 
The brothers of Derdas, Machatas and Harpalus, were given high offices at 
court. Yet the breach between Philip and this family was never completely 
healed, being kept open doubtless by the king, for the purpose of keeping 
the different members at a distance and in uncertainty as to his favour. 
Scarcely could Machatas be sure of a just decision in the court presided 
over by the king, and Philip took advantage of a fault committed by a single 
member of Derdas’ family to turn it to the public confusion of the rest, 
repulsing with considerable sharpness all Harpalus’ pleas in his kinsman’s 
favour. 


Among the noble families gathered about the court of Pella, two from their 
prominence deserve especial mention ; these were the houses of lollas and 
Philotas. Philotas’ son was that wise and faithful general, Parmenion, to 

whose command Philip repeatedly entrusted the most difficult expeditions. 


To him Philip owed his victory over the Dardanians in 356, and later his 
possession of Euboea. Parmenion’s brothers, Asander and Agathon, as also 
his sons, Philotas, Nicanor, and Hector, carried on the glory of his name, 
and his daughters contracted marriages with the highest families of the land 
; one with Ccenus, the leader of the Phalanx, and the other with Attalus, the 
uncle of a later wife of the king. That a no less honourable and influential 
post was assigned to lollas’ son, Antipater, or as he was called by the 
Macedonians, Antipas, is attested by tiie king’s words, ” I have slept in 
peace a€” Aiatipas was on guard.” The tried fidelity of this statesman, his 
clear, cool judgment in military as well as political affairs, seemed to single 
him out as particularly qualified for the high position of viceregent he was 
soon to fill. He gave his daughter in marriage to the son of a noble 
Lyncestian family, as being the surest means of gaining their support ; his 
sons, Cassander, Archias, and lollas, did not attain prominence till later. 


Similar to the development of the court was that of the Macedonian nation 
under Philip’s rule ; but to this statement we will add that, owing as much to 
the position formerly held by the state as to the power of Philip’s 
personality, the monarchical element of necessity predominated in the 
political life of the country. We must first consider all the facts in their 
relation to each other before we can fully understand Philip’s character and 
methods of procedure. At the centre of a mass of contradictions and 
disparities of the most unusual nature, a Greek in his relations to his own 
people, a Macedonian to the Greeks, he exceeded the latter in Hellenic craft 
and perfidy, and the former in directness and vigour, while he was superior 
to both in grasp of purpose, in the logical pursuance of his plans, in 
reticence, and in rapidity of execution. He was proficient in the art of 
embarrassing his adversaries, always presenting himself before them under 
a different aspect, and advancing upon them from a different direction from 
that expected. By nature voluptuous and pleasure-loving, he was as reckless 
in the indulgence of his appetites as he was inconstant, remaining withal 
perfect master of himself even when seeming most under the sway of 
passion ; indeed, it is to be questioned whether it was in his virtues or his 
faults that his true nature was most prominently displayed. In him are 
united, as are the physical features of a portrait, all the different 
characteristics of his time a€” the shrewdness, the polish, the frivolity, 


coupled with great supple-ness and versatility, and the capacity f6r high 
thoughts. 
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In striking contrast to that of Pliilip was the character of Olympias, his wife. 
She was the daughter of Neoptolemns, the Epirot king, and having known 
her in his youth at Samothrace, Philip had married her with the consent of 
her uncle and guardian, Arynibas. Beautiful, reserved, passionate, Olympias 
was a devotee of the secret rites of Orpheus and Bacchus, and practised in 
the magical ai’ts of Thracian women. During nocturnal orgies, it is related, 
she was frequently to be seen rushing through mountain paths with the 
thyrsus and winding serpents in her hand ; and in her dreams were repeated 
the fantastic pictures with which her brain was filled. The night before her 
marriage she dreamed, according to tradition, that she was exposed to the 
fury of a terrific storm, during which a burning thunderbolt fell into her lap 
which, flaming up ever higher and higher, finally disappeared in its own 
wild blaze. 


When tradition further relates that among other signs given on the night of 
Alexander’s birth the temple of Artemis in Ephesus, which, with 
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Megabyzus and his eunuchs and the hieroduli of the Hellenes formed a 
striking example of true oriental heathenism, was burned to the ground ; 
and that simultaneously with the information of the birth of his son, Philip 


received the news of a triple victory a€” it simply expresses in popular form 
the significance of a hero’s entrance into the world, and the great thoughts 
associated with such an event. 


Theopompus says of Philip, ” Everything considered, Eurojie has never 
produced a man that could equal the son of Amyntas.” Yet the work that he 
had set as the aim of his existence was not accomplished by the scheming, 
resolute, tenacious king. He may have used this aspiration, it having root in 
the very nature of Greece’s history and culture, to bring into union the 
whole Greek world; but he was compelled rather by the exigencies of the 
situation in which he was placed than by the inherent power of the 
inspiration itself, and failed to follow it out to full fruition. Beyond the sea 
was the land wherein lay greatness and the future of Macedonia ; but the 
glance that he strained towards this land would often become dimmed, and 
the solid structure of his plans be obscured under the airy figures of his 
desire. Philip’s ambition to accomplish a great work was shared by all about 
him, both the aristocracy and the common people ; it was the undertone that 
was heard through every phrase of Macedonian life, the alluring possibility 
that was continually beckoning out of the future. The Macedonian armies 
fought against the Thracians and gained victories over the Greeks ; but the 
Orient was the real object for which they fought and conquered. 6 
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THE MACEDONIAN PHALANX 


The Spartans had created a system of tactics, that Is, a military ord-nance, 
which was adopted by all the other Greeks. The Thebans added to it the 
system of compact masses, the advantage of which was demonstrated by 
the victory of Leuctra. Philip, formed in the school of Epaminondas, 
perfected this system and made of it the Macedonian phalanx, which 
Plutarch compared to a monstrous beast bristling with iron. It was a mass of 
hoplites, sixteen files deep, pressed close against each other and armed with 
a sort of pike seven yards long, called sarissa. The men in the first five 
ranks held this weapon in both hands, their faces turned to the enemy. The 
pikes of the first rank extended five yards beyond the line of battle, those of 
the second, four, and so on to the fifth, whose lance ends were also a yard 
beyond the breasts of the men next behind. The remaining ranks pressed 
forward against the first and prevented their retreating, holding their 
sarissce with the points upward, resting upon the shoulders of the men in 
front, and this wilderness of spears effectually warded off the darts of the 
enemy. Irresistible on level ground, but without ability to make a quick 
change of front or a rapid evolution, this cumbersome body of infantry was 
supported in the rear and on the flanks by the light infantry of peltasts, who 
commenced the conflict. 


Before and at the sides ran the archers and frondeurs, an irregular troop 
composed of strangers, who, when need came, closed in behind the wings. 
Tlie cavahy of the hetseria, or companions of the king, armed with a javelin 
and a sabre and formed of young men belonging to the highest nobility, 
constituted, with the phalanx, the principal force of the Macedonian armies. 
There was further a body of light cavalry and a corps of engineers attached 
to the service of the siege artillery, which consisted of balists and catapults, 
recently invented machines for the purpose of firing darts at the enemy and 
boulders against the ramparts of towns. The establishment of a permanent 
army was Philip’s most important military innovation. Under Philip’s weak 
predecessors the multiplicity of pretenders to the throne had rendered the 
nobles fractious and virtually independent ; but they had under them neither 
penestae as in Thessaly, nor a helot as in Sparta. 


Without openly abolishing the ancient privileges, Philip contrived to make 
them inoffensive by transferring them to the army, where there was always 
a military and political council. The nobles were little by little induced to 
leave their estates, and were held permanently at court by the attraction of 
pleasure and high appointments. It was held an honour among them to have 
their sons received in the corps of the hetseria, and these young members of 
the king’s bodyguard, fulfilling domestic offices about his person, were in 
reality hostages delivered over into his hands. ” Never,” says Titus Livius, ” 
were seen Slaves so servile in the presence of the master, so arrogant 
elsewhere.” 


As regards the common people, nothing whatever was changed in their 
condition. They had never, as in Greece, formed a political body, and there 
was no Macedonian city. Apparently everything took place by popular 
consent, but the army was the Macedonian people. Philip frequently 
harangued his troops ; a proceeding that offered no danger, since the 
soldiers of a bellicose chief never withhold from him their approbation. 
Macedonia was a nation of soldiers ; hence its government, maintaining a 
permanent army and engaged in perpetual wars, could be none other than a 
military monarchy. 
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As soon as he had made his kingdom safe from the attacks of barbarians, 
Philip wished to extend his dominion to the sea, access to which was closed 
by the Grecian colonies. Some of these had ranged themselves under the 
protection of Athens, others under that of Olynthus. Amphij)olis was 
independent; Olynthus and Athens had an equal interest in preserving this 
independence and Philip himself had formally recognised it ; nevertheless it 
was decided not to hold to this obligation, but to seize Amphipolis. It was 
necessary to prevent the Olynthians and Athenians from uniting for its 
defence, and in this endeavour Philip made use of wile, he possessing, even 
in a greater degree than Lysander, the combined qualities of the fox and the 
lion. He persuaded the Athenians that his only desire in taking Amphipolis 
was to deliver it to them in exchange for P3’dna, a Macedonian town which 
had placed itself under tlieir protection. At the same time he made sure of 
the neutrality of the Ol3’nthians, and even obtained help from them by 
delivering to them Anthemus, and by promising them Potidsea, which 
belonged to the Athenians. The latter, over-confident of his good faith, did 
not respond to the ajDpeal of Amphipolis for help. Philip took the town, 
and afterwards treacherously entered and took Pydna, keeping them both. 
The Athenians had been outdone, but they could not seek vengeance for this 
perfidy, as they were engaged at the time in the war of the allies, and had 
need of all their forces to carry it to an end. This encouraged Philip to take 
another step ; he seized Potidiea, which was occupied by an Athenian 
garrison, politely sent back the garrison to Athens, and delivered the town 
to the Oljnthians, whom he wished to place in a position of conflicting 
interests towards the Athenians (357). 


Master of Amphipolis, Philip crossed the Strymon with the intention of 
possessing himself of the mining region of Mount Pangea. He founded 
there upon the site of the ancient Thasian city Crenides, a new town which 
he called Philippi, upon the money of which was imprinted the head of 
Hercules, ancestor of the Macedonian kings. The city of Philippi was at 
once a military post, the entrance to Thrace, and a centre of exploitation for 
the mines of Mount Pangea. These mines, far better operated than they had 
been by the Thasians and Athenians, furnished Philip with an annual 
revenue of a thousand talents, [A#200,000 or $1,000,000] out of which he 
made the handsome gold coins which bear his name. This source of riches 
which enabled him to support his army and to buy traitors in the Greek 
cities, contributed to his greatness at least as much as the phalanx. He 
declared that no city was impregnable into which could be driven a mule 
laden with gold pieces, c 
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CHAPTER XLIX. THE TRIUMPHS OF PHILIP 


DEMOSTHENES, THE ORATOR 


The trite proverb that “the pen is mightier than the sword,” like all other 
proverbs, expresses hardly half the truth. Never was there a more definite 
combat between the two sharp instruments than in the history of Greece at 
this period, for that history becomes hardly more than a pitched battle 
between a splendid oi-ganiser of armies and a splendid captain of 
arguments, and the parallel is the closer inasmuch as Demosthenes, though 
commonly thought of as an orator, was much more distinctly a writer ; for 
he was decidedly inferior as a sj\eaker to his great rival jEschines, and his 
orations are chiefly valuable for their logic and their cautious reasoning. 
Unlike the perishable glories of the art of oratory pure and simple, the art of 
Demosthenes has come down to us in considerable completeness, and forms 
a text-book whose eloquence is little appreciated by the students that 
reluctantly uni-avel its close-knit fabric. 


As this duel between the king of Macedonia and the manufacturer’s son of 

Athens was so nearly a combat of equals, it will be well to cast a brief look 
at the biography of Demosthenes, since we have given so much attention to 
the formation of Philip’s character. A« 


The father of this great orator was an Athenian by birth, and exercised the 
trade of an armourer, by which he acquired considerable wealth. He married 
the daughter of one Gylon who had settled upon the borders of the Euxine 


Sea and contracted an alliance with a rich heiress of the country.“ At the age 
of seven Demosthenes was deprived of his father, who left him a fortune 
which entitled him to rank with the wealthiest citizens. Though guardians 
had been appointed to manage his estate and direct his education, they seem 
to have dilapidated the one, and neglected the other. Left at an early age 
entirely to himself, he launched out into expenses with all the extravagance 
and vanity of youth, acted as choregus or president of theatrical 
entertainments, and equipped a ship of war for the service of the republic. 
He spent the first part of his life without any fixed purpose or aim, 
indulging 


[} This made Demosthenes part Scythian. ] 
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in such a state of indolence and effeminacy, as to have his name stigmatised 
by a term of rcproacli [Hatalos]. Hut the seeds of genius, being either 
allowed to shoot up in wild luxuriance or to lie dormant through neglect, 
were soon to spring up with amazing vigour. He determined thenceforth to 
devote himself wholly to the study of eloquence. At that time learning of all 
kinds, but particularly philosophy and the art of rhetoric, was cultivated 
with great eagerness by the Athenian youth. Plato had established his 
school in the Academy, and was attended by a vast concourse. Demosthenes 
attended it with great assiduity, as well as that of Isteus the rhetorician. 
After these preparatory studies, he tried his strength against his guardians, 
whom he obliged to refund a part of his property. Emboldened by this 
success, he mounted the tribunal to harangue the people upon the state of 
affairs, but was heard with very little attention, and no signs of 
app)robation. Not discouraged by this unfavourable reception, he made a 
second attempt and was equally unsuccessful. 


As he retired, exceedingly depressed by his ill-success, and determined in 
his mind to relinquish a pursuit for which nature seemed to have rendered 
him unfit, by denying him the free use of the organs of speech, and a 


sufficient quantity of breath to articulate distinctly a sentence of moderate 
length, he was met by one of his friends, a comedian, who exhorted him to 
conquer the natural and acquired defects under which he laboured. He 
instantly set about correcting, with the greatest perseverance and most 
extraordinary means, his rapid and inarticulate pronunciation, ungraceful 
and awkward gestures in declaiming, and several natural defects under 
which he laboured. c 


The anecdotes of Demosthenes’ struggle with his defects are remembered 
by many people to whom the very name of King Philip is obscure. These 
anecdotes rest upon the orator’s own authority. The reader need hardly ‘ be 
reminded of the hours he sjaent talking with his mouth full of pebbles, 
shouting against the roar of the stormy ocean, practising his gestures before 
a mirror, expanding his lungs by running and by declaiming as he climbed 
the steep hills of which Greece is made, shaving half his head to compel 
himself to keep indoors at his studies, and shutting himself up for months at 
a time in an underground room where he copied all Thucydides eight times, 
and polished his own phrases to incandescence. 


Thus prepared, he undertook a losing battle in defence of that system of 
municipal isolation and jealousy which he thought of as freedom, but which 
had brought on Greece innumerable crimes and sorrows and kejjt the little 
peninsula always under the shadow of complete disaster before a larger foe. 
In a sense, Demosthenes may be compared with the advocates of States’ 
Rights in the United States before the Civil War, except that the Americans 
never dreamed of cari-ying their theories to such an extent. To put the two 
instances on a par, it would be necessary to imagine the South-erners of 
America demanding not merely that the states have no federation 
whatsoever, but that even the smallest town of each state should go its own 
petty way. 


ASCHINES, THE KIVAL OF DEMOSTHENES 


Heroic as the figure of Demosthenes is in many respects one must not 
forget to do justice to the opposition he met, not only from Macedonia but 
from within his own city. Posterity is likely to generalise too vigorously, 
and jEschines has suffered more than his due from the fact that he happened 
to be the opponent of Demosthenes. It is customary to think of w/schines 
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as a traitor, a hypocrite, and the paid attorney of Philip in Athens. Yet it 
might be well to remember that if his advice had been taken and the 
Macedonians treated with welcome instead of warfare as preached by 
Demosthenes, the result would have been exactly the same excej/t that 
much bloodshed would have been saved and a loathsome amount of 
intrigue and villainy avoided. When Demosthenes is praised for his 
determination and persistence in his one idea, iEschiues must be praised for 
the same to the same degree. When sympathy is felt for Demosthenes in the 
enmity he met, it must be remembered that “schines suffered exile and 
suffered it with dignity. \schines was never proved guilty of accepting 
money from Macedonia, while Demosthenes gloated over the poverty of 
Aschines and boasted of his own riches. On the other hand it is known tliat 
Demosthenes accepted money from Persia. And, if one may be permitted to 
distinguish between degrees of guilt in bribery, one might feel that Persian 
money was far dirtier for a Grecian to handle than the semi-Grecian gold of 
Macedonia, coming from the hand of a king whose great ambition was to 
organise Greece into a federated monarchy and lead her against Persia. 


yEschines claimed to have been of distinguished blood, and, while 
Demosthenes declared him to be of the lowest possible origin, and that 
dishonest, he certainly represented the aristocratic party. His friendship for 
Philip’s cause cannot be imputed to a cowardly desire for peace at any 
price, since he proved himself a brave soldier, while Demosthenes threw 
away his shield and fled from the very battle-ground of Chjeronea to which 
his eloquence had summoned the Greeks, “schines was a writer of great 
skill and the three of his orations still extant are rated almost as high as 
those of Demosthenes, “schines seems to have had a far better voice and 
presence than the effeminate student whom posterity thinks of as a majestic 
thunderer. The good and ill in the character of the latter have been no-a— a— 
where more briskly summarised than by Prevost-Paradol”: 


THE UNPOPULARITY OF DEMOSTHENES 


” Demosthenes was never entirely popular. He had nothing grand in him but 
his eloquence and will. Dignity of character was wanting. Is it to be said 
that the highest virtues were necessary in Athens for the popularity of a 
political man ? By no means. Virtue was a title, but the contrary of virtue 
had also its influence when it was joined to elegance. For Demosthenes, 
who owed a ridiculous surname [Batalos] to hidden debauches, and who 
devoted the rest of his youth to an ungrateful work, had neither the graces 
of vice nor the dignity of virtue. He was neither Aristides nor Alcibiades. 
Nor had he the easy levity of Cleon and many other demagogues. He was a 
man of anxiety and toil. He had not the good-natured and happy insolence 
of a pojiular orator, who plays with the people and himself, and enlivens the 
tribune : neither did he possess that which was the contrary, that is to say, 
natural dignity, the majestic calm which made Pericles the organ of divine 
reason, a kind of medium between Athens and its destiny, between the 
people and the spirit of the republic. Demosthenes was violent and 
laborious. His discourses smelt of oil, but smoothness was absent from 
them. It was premeditated vehemence, the result of art as much as of 
inspiration. In short, the peojile had seen tliis orator raise himself slowly 
from n;ediocrity, and buy his power with long night studies ; he inoculated 
himself patiently with genius. They had hissed at Demosthenes and had 
seen him 
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come back stronger ; they had hissed again and he had returned all- 
powerful. The mob is wrong in rarely pardoning such marvels. The mob, 
with eternal injustice, more willingly gives its approbation to the idleness of 
genius than to the fertile preparation of work ; it adds its partiality in favour 
of destiny, and the glory which gives itself is more brilliant in its eyes than 
that which must be conquered. The conduct of Demostlienes, as haughty as 
his eloquence, would often have irritated a less suspicious democracy. This 
energetic spirit, nourished by contests, which struggle and effort had alone 
rendered fruitful, never distrusted its natural impetuosity. Demosthenes 


applied to political difficulties the same violence lie had so happily used 
against his natural difficulties ; he treated his adversaries like the obstacles 
which had prevented his becoming eloquent. One day an accomplice of 
Philip, Antiphon, arraigned before the assembly of the people, is sent away 
acquitted. Demosthenes snatched away the benefit of the popular sentence, 
arraigned him before the Areopagus, and never rested until he was 
condemned to death. When has a democracy patiently allowed itself to be 
thus defended against itself and its judgments broken? 


” Demosthenes was of the aristocracy ; the aristocracy of money, it is true, 
but it is sufficient to read Aristophanes to feel that this aristocracy was the 
heaviest to bear, when one had the misfortune to belong to it. Demosthenes 
was rich, the son of riches, and he boasted about it with perilous 
intemperance. In the Discourse on the Gromi he opposed his fortune to the 
poverty of .35schines, with a disgust and hardness contrary to the Athenian 
spirit. 


” Add to so many causes of unpopularity, the natural inconsistency of the 
people, the sacrifices Demosthenes claimed from them, the dangers and the 
reverses of his politics, and one will be surprised at the lasting power of this 
great man. The explanation thereof is entirely in the strength and clearness 
of his wonderful genius. Every day he showed his prodigious eloquence, 
which consisted in raising his audience above its ordinary intelligence, 
communicated for a moment to the crowd the generosity of a great soul and 
the divination of a superior mind. H6 made the people capable of feeling 
what was noble in politics, and understanding what was necessary. He 
showed them in this policy the natural result of the Athenian destiny. He 
identified his work with the work of that superior power against which all 
complaint is useless and all anger ridiculous, the work of Necessity.” 


But perhaps the most satisfactory claim Demosthenes has on the memory of 
all time is to be found in that inevitable beauty which surrounds a losing 
battle fought to the end. Professor Jebb A« has said, ” As a statesman, 
Demosthenes needs no epitaph but his own words in the speech On the 
Grown : ‘ I say that, if the event had been manifest to the whole world 
beforehand, not even then ought Athens to have forsaken this course, if 


Athens had any regard for her glory, or for her past, or for the ages to 
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come. 


PHILIP S BETTER SIDE 


But finally, while we are endeavouring to be judicial, it is appropriate to 
think of the better side of King Philip. He, too, had obstacles to overcome, 
and he suffers from the pathetic consequences of success ; for we forgive 
the weaknesses and vices and the underhand measures of the one who fails, 
but we are prone to impute the success of the man who succeeds, purely to 
the evil of his ways. Once more we may quote Prevost-Paradol <* : H. w. 
a€” VOL. :v. Q 
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” Philip had closely observed Greece, with its incurable and daily 
augmenting weaknesses, and he had foreseen, as a magnificent future, the 
reunion of these powerless and divided people, under his sovereign 
authority. He had understood that the Grecian empire, defended by 
mercenaries and void of citizens, belonged to those who could put in the 
ranks the greatest num-ber of trained soldiers, and that patriotism had no 
longer any part to play in this supreme struggle. The instinct and passion of 
craftiness, patience, the art of bribery, made him eminently suitable for 
those corrupting and lying manoeuvres, which divide the enemy and 
prepare victory. And to these precious gifts were added an unrestrained 
ambition, sufficiently strong so as not to draw buck in the face of any 
danger, sufficiently enlightened 
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only to seek opportune contests, and to become great only through success. 
It is because Philip always saw ahead of his actions, and hoped for great 
things, that they were always appropriate and useful, and that he did them 
with such terrible activity. He gave himself up entirely to intrigues, to 
battles, to the formation of his army, to the subjection of Greece, and to vast 
hopes. 


” Tt is with a sort of terror that Demosthenes saw and described him as 
being consumed by desires always greater, and carried away by a hidden 
strength from entei’ prise to enterprise. ‘ I saw Philip with one eye put out, 
one shoulder broken, a crippled hand, a wounded thigh, abandon to fortune 
without ceremony or hesitation all that it wished to take of his body, 
provided the rest remained powerful and honoured.’ Who does not see that 
his unchecked activity followed a more elevated aim than the submission of 


Greece and that this great man, in a hurry to have finished, was afraid of 
seeing life suddenly fail his ambition ? What could Greece do to such a 
genius, sustained by such a character ? “ 


Professor Bur}’/ is even more direct in Philip’s praise and in blame for 
Demosthenes : ” To none of the world’s great rulers has history done less 
justice than to Philip. The overwhelming greatness of a son greater than 
himself has ovei’shadowed him and drawn men’s eyes to achievements 
which could never have been wrought but for Philip’s life of toil.” He also 
notes . that we have no information of Philip’s stupendous conquest of 
Thrace, and that what we know of him at all has come through Athenian 
mouths and 
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chiefly from ” the malignant eloquence ” of Demosthenes, on which 
account the Greek history of Philip’s time has often been regarded ” as little 
more than a biography of Demosthenes,” whose policy Professor Bury finds 
retro-grade and retarding, unrelieved by any new ideas. The time needed an 
Athenian statesman of adaptability and judgment. In the long look, 
Jischines was more nearly that man than Demosthenes.” 


THE SACRED WAR 


Alexander, the tyrant of Pherse, was assassinated in 359 by his brothers-in- 
law, at the instigation of his wife, Thebe, she having taken care to deprive 
him of his sword while he slept and to remove the dogs which guarded the 
entrance to his chamber. She then introduced her brothers, and on their 
hesitating to deal the blow she threatened to awake her husband. The 
murderers assumed Alexander’s tyranny, and one of them, Lycophron, was 
on the throne when Philip was summoned to oppose hira by the powerful 
family of the Aleuad;e of Larissa, who, like the Macedonian kings, 
pretended to descend from Hercules. Philip was then besieging Methone, 
the only city of the Thermaic Gulf which still formed pai-t of the Athenian 
federation. After having received a wound which cost him one eye, he took 
the city, razed it to the ground, and seized the occasion which then offered 
to enter Thessaly. Lycophron having made an alliance with the Phociaus, 
Phayllus, brother of Onomarchus, came to his aid with seven thousand men. 
Philip defeated Phayllus, but was himself defeated by Onomarchus, who 
forced him back into Macedonia while he, Onomarchus, returned to Bceotia 
to gain possession of Coronea. But Philip reappeared .shortly with a new 
army : his forces united to those of Thessaly amounted to twenty thousand 
men and three thousand horses. Against the Phocians, who had stolen the 
treasure of the temple of Deljjhi, he appeared as an avenger of Apollo, and 
all his soldiers wore crowns made of laurel leaves from Tempe. 


The encounter took place near the Gulf of Pagasffi, where was stationed an 
Athenian fleet. Philip obtained a complete victory, due principally to the 
Thessalian cavalry. The Phocians lost six thousand men ; of those made 
prisoners three thousand were cast into the sea as being sacrilegious, but 
many of them were able to reach the Athenian vessels by swimming. 
Onomarchus had been killed in battle, and his body crucified. Lycophron 
obtained by bribes permission to retire to the Peloponnesus with his troops, 
delivering the city of Pherte over to Philip, who seized the port of Pagasas 
and the fleet constructed by Alexander. Philip caused to be paid over to him 
by his Thessalian allies, as war indemnity, a large part of the revenues of the 
country. He wished to penetrate farther, and under pretext of entering 
Phocia marched towards Thermopylee in order to take up his position on a 


sjjot that was the key to all Greece. But an Athenian corps commanded by 
Diophantus occupied the pass, and Philip was obliged to turn back (352). 


THE FIRST PHILIPPIC 


It was at this epoch that Demosthenes pronounced, before the people of 
Athens, his first Philippic. So absorbed had been the Greeks by their private 
rivalries that they had paid no heed to the rapid and increasing 
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progress made by the Macedonian monarchy. One man alone saw the 
danger ; he had no other arms than his patriotism and his eloquence, but 
with these he fought valiantly, and though he could not preserve to his 
country liberty, he at least preserved its honour. The unequal conflict which 
was about to take place between Demosthenes and Philip was not alone a 
duel between the ablest of politicians and the greatest of orators ; it was a 
duel to the death between two principles, monarchism and republicanism. 
These two principles had once before, in the reign of Xerxes, been arrayed 
against each other ; but at that time the Greeks were able to forget their 
private differences in the common danger, and to superiority of numbers 
they had opposed, not alone heroism, which does not always suffice to 
conquer, but military tactics. Now conditions were different ; Philip had 
borrowed of the Greeks their tactics, wliich he brought to perfection, and he 
managed to turn to his own advantage the condition of the land, now more 
than ever divided. It was never again to have tliat unity of military 
command so necessary in the face of the enemy. The hegemony of Sparta 
which Athens nobly accepted in the Median War was forever destroyed, and 
Sparta, which struggled vainly under its double burden, Megalopolis and 
Messene, took no notice of the progress of Philip. Thebes, which had 
broken Sparta’s power, was not strong enough to take its place, and 
foolishly inviting the approach of the enemy, repented too late and died in 
expiation of its fault. Athens remained, but how fallen from its former 
condition of active energy. In vain Demosthenes tried to awaken it ; it asked 
but to sleep the long sleep of worn-out races. ” When, Athenians,” cried the 
great demagogue, ” will you rouse and do your duty ? What new event, 


what pressing need, do you await ? What contingency more urgent for free 
men than the danger of dishonour ? Will you always assemble in the public 
squares to ask each other, ‘ Well, what is new ? ‘ What can be newer than a 
man from Macedonia making himself victor of Athens and master over all 
Greece ? Is Philip dead ? No, he is only ailing. But what matter to you if he 
be sick or dead ; if heaven were to deliver you from him to-day, to-morrow 
you would cause another Philip to axise, for his victorious advance is far 
less a result of his own power than of your inertia.” 


The war of the allies had exhausted Athens’ principal source of revenue, 
and, as frequently happens in the case of spendthrifts who are obliged to 
economise, the city preferred to do without necessities rather than deny 
itself the superfluous ; the sovereign people refused absolutely to curtail its 
civil list. Pericles in instituting the i^ublic funds could not foresee that the 
day was to come when the Athenians would prefer amusement to the 
preservation of the nation’s safety.” Why be surprised at Philip’s success,” 
asks Demosthenes, ” when all the sums formerly allotted to defi-ay the cost 
of war are now squandered in useless festivity, a decree, furthermore, 
menacing 
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with pain of death any one who undertakes to restore them to their former 
purpose ? ” He reverts frequently to this incurable propensity of Athenian 
dilettantism, citing the extreme punctuality with which public feast days 
were observed as against the tardiness of the administration in all that 
concerned marine matters, or war. “Tell me why your pompous feasts of 
Pauathemea or of Dionysia, which cost more than the armament of a fleet, 
are always celebrated on the day set, while your fleets, as at Methone, 
Pagasai, and Potidaea, arrive too late ? In the observance of your feasts all 
has been regulated by law ; each of you knows in advance the choregus, the 
gymnasiarch of his tribe ; he knows just what he is to receive and the exact 
moment when he is to receive it ; nothing is uncertain, unexpected, 
neglected. In time of war, with all the preparations war demands, there is no 
order, no foresight, nothing but confusion on all sides. At the first alarm 
trierarchs are named, exchanges are made, subsidies are demanded. Then, 
to the ships are summoned first the metoeci, then the f reedmen, then the 
citizens, then â€” but pending all this work of preparation, that which our 
fleet should save has jjerished. All this, citizens, is doubtless very 
disagreeable to hear, but if in leaving out of a discourse all that offends we 
exclude the matter itself, what need to .speak save for the mere pleasure of 
your ears ? ” And this was virtually true ; the people listened to 
Demosthenes because he spoke well, then went to hear the orators of the 
opposite side, and in the enjoyment of this fine oratorical display were as 
royally amused as though they had visited the theatre or the Odeum. 


PHILIP AND ATHENS 


Philip endeavoured by apparent inaction to make the Athenians forget the 
attack on Thermopylae by which he justified Demosthenes’ fears. But his 
time was not wasted ; he employed it in making partisans, even drawing 
around himself certain of the pillagers of the Delphic temple. He received 
their money in trust, thus attaching them firmly to his interests. He had 
established or was maintaining tyrants in the island of Euboea, two of 
whom, feigning treachery to him, called the Athenians to their aid, only to 
betray them as soon as they had responded to this appeal ; it was with 
difficulty that Phocion could save the Athenian army from destruction. To 
obtain possession of Amphipolis, Philip had caused the Olynthians to 
withdraw from the Athenian alliance by ceding to them Potidtea ; they, 
however, regretted this step as soon as they saw their independence 
menaced. Philip accused them of having given refuge to Macedonian 
conspirators, and took successively several cities of the Olynthian 
federation, Ajiollonia, Stagira, Mecyberna, Torone. The Olynthians asked 
help of Athens, and Demosthenes, in support of their apj)eal, delivered 
three of his most celebrated discourses called the Olynthiacs. The first 
showed the Athenians the danger they were in, since if Philip were to 
become master of Olyntluis he would not fail to fall upon Athens with all 
his forces. He then indicated the remedy : a better use of public moneys. 
Unable to attack the Theorica directly, he evaded the difficulty by 
demanding a reform in the laws governing its use. 


” Be not surprised, Athenians, if I speak contrary to the opinion of the 
majority. Establish nomothetes, not to create new laws, but to abolish such 
as work you harm, and these I will designate clearly. They are the laws 
regulating the theatre and military service. One set sacrifices to the 
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idlers of the town the funds set apart for war, the other assures impunity to 
cowards. We stood formerly without a rival, rulers at home, arbiters in 
foreign lands. Sparta was crushed, Thebes occupied abroad, confront-ing us 
was no power that could dispute our empire. What have we done ? We have 
lost our provinces, and uselessly dissipated fifteen hundred talents. War 
restored to us our allies ; in time of peace wise counsellors caused us to lose 
them, and our enemy has waxed great and powerful. Can any one deny that 
it is through us that Philip has risen ? Undoubtedly you will reply, things on 
the outside are not favourable to us, but within, what marvels have been 
accomplished ! Name them ! Walls restored, roads repaired, fountains 
rebuilt, and a hundred other trifling matters. Look upon the authors of these 
splendid works ; formerly poor, they are now rich, and in projjortion to tlie 
rise in their fortunes has been the decline of the state’s. The power to 
pardon is in their hands, nothing is accomplished save through them ; and 
you, Athenians, sufPer everything to be taken from you, allies as well as 
money. Great in numbers, you are treated like menials, happy when your 
masters throw you your daily pittance, the price of admission to the theatre. 
The shame of such a condition ! They give you your own, and you render 
thanks as though for a mercy shown you ! I know well that it may cost me 
dear to place your disgrace so clearly before you ; but dearer still will it cost 
those who have brought that disgrace about.” 


Only in a democracy could a ruler be found who would accept reproaches 
so severe. The Athenians knew that Demosthenes was right, but to give up 
the theatre â€” that was very hard ; to reform the administration of the 
finances a€” that would take a long, long time ! The most urgent need was 
attended to first : two armies were sent to succour the Olynthians, who were 
struggling bravely in their own defence. But these armies were formed of 
mercenaries, commanded by Chares, an indifferent general who was in the 
pay of every land. The presence of such troops had for effect to create 
disturbance among the besieged without rendering them the slightest aid. It 
was finally decided to send an army of citizens; but it was already too late ; 
two traitors had delivered over the city to the enemy (347). 


There was stupefaction in Athens and in all Greece when it was learned that 
Pliilip had destroyed Olynthus and sold its inhabitants. But pity was of short 
duration : ” Each people,” says Demosthenes, ” seemed to look upon as 


gained the time spent by Pliilip in destroying another.” Nevertheless the 
possession of Chalcidice made him master over the -32gean Sea and 
brought him nearer to the Thracian Cliersonesus, ceded to the Athenians by 
the king, Cersobleptes. His fleet, already greater than that of Athens, 
threatened Imbros, Scyros, Lemnos, and Euboea, made a descent on Attica, 
carried oif the Paralian galley, and tore down the trophies at Marathon. The 
Athenians, tired of carrying on the struggle alone, tried to form against 
Philip a general alliance, but his liberality had created for him a numerous 
faction. Even at Athens little was spoken of but the good intentions of the 
king. Among those who upheld him were many who had been bought over, 
notably the orator Demades, possibly also “schines ; but some of the dupes 
were honest, among them the rlietorician Isocrates, who was dazzled by 
Philip’s success, and many resembling Pliocion, who always looked on the 
dark side, preaching peace because he believed victory impossible, although 
he was the best general Athens possessed. ” Have military greatness,” he 
advised the Athenians, ” or make those who have it your friends.” When 
Demosthenes saw this man arise to reply to him, ” There,” he said, ” is the 
axe of my discourse.” 
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The Sacred War still continued. After the death of Onomarchus his brother 
Phayllus succeeded him in command. With the aid of the Delphic treasure 
he got together a large army of mercenaries. The Spartans furnished him 
one thousand men, the Achaeans two thousand, the Athenians five thousand 
and four hundred horses ; thus Sjjarta and Athens participated indirectly in 
the pillage, Phaj’ Uus paying for the maintenance of the troops sent to him. 
He invaded Boeotia and took the greater part of the cities of Epicnemidian 
Locris ; but falling ill he died and his place was taken by Phalaecus, son of 
Onomarchus. The command of this army of bandits came to be a sort of 
hereditary royalty. Phalaecus being still very young a tutor was given him in 
the pei-son of Mnaseas, who was shortly after killed. Phalaecus continued 
the war ; but ten thousand talents, the last of the treasure of Delphi, had 
been expended and the Phocians wei’e clamouring for a reckoning. The 


Tliebans were also at the end of their resources, in spite of the three 
hundred talents they had obtained from the king of Persia. They called on 
Philip for assistance, but he not being willing to risk again finding the pass 
of Thermoi/ylse, guarded by Athenians, they were obliged to drop out of 
the contest. The Athenians were in reality glad to discontinue a war which 
had lasted ten years without bringing them any profit, and desired a 
reconciliation with the Thebans. 


It even seemed possible to establish a general peace among the Grecian 
states, for all were equally tired of the long and fruitless war. Philip 
indirectly gave the Athenians to understand that he was disposed to treat for 
peace. It being difficult to divine their motive these advances were looked 
upon as suspicious. Still at Philocrates’ proposal it was voted to send off ten 
ambassadors, among whom was Philocrates himself, the rival orators, 
Demosthenes and “schines, and the actor Aristodemus. JEschines later 
reproached Demosthenes with having failed in eloquence before Philip, a 
fact which had in it nothing extraordinary, since only Alcibiades or 
Lysander could compete with Philip in guile, and Demosthenes was used to 
speaking his thoughts openly to a free people. He was at least, contrary to 
many of his colleagues, proof against fine speeches, banquets, and gifts. 


A TEEATY OP PEACE 


The ambassadors returned without having obtained anything from Philip 
Save a vague promise to respect the Athenian jjossessions in Thrace. Three 
Macedonian envoj-s followed them ; the terms of a treaty of peace were 
decided upon and another embassy, similar probably to the first, was 
charged to obtain Philip’s signature. Contrary to the advice of Demosthenes, 
this embassy travelled by short stages on land, and waited a month for 
Philip at Pella, giving him time to wage war upon the king of Thrace, 
Athens’ <illy. He at last returned and persuaded the amliassadors to 
accompany him as far as Pherffi, under the pretext of desiring their 
mediation between two Thessalian cities. At Pherae he signed the treaty but 
refused to inscribe upon it the name of the Phocians. The ambassadors 
having left he marched rapidly upon Thermopylae and took possession of 
the pass which this time he found unguarded. This had been the aim of all 
his hesitation and delay. The Athenians were outwitted, and their 
ambassadors either dupes or accomplices; later Demosthenes even accused 
Aschines of having sold himself to Philip. 


Phalaecus’ treason is still more apparent. Before peace was concluded he 
had refused the assistance first of the Athenians, then of the Spartans, who 
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offered to occupy the fortresses. The Phocians were left to their fate. Philip 
presented himself and the fortresses were delivered up to him on the sole 
condition that Phalajcus be permitted to retire to Peloponnesus with ten 
thousand mercenaries. In such fashion this chieftain of a robber band, 
finding nothing more to steal at Delphi, abandoned without a struggle his 
country to the enemy. The Phocians were at the mercy of Philip who 
delivered them over to the hatred of the Thebans. f> 


The king occupied the country without striking a blow and then summoned 
the Araphictyonic council to Delphi, that he might hold a trial of the 
Phocians and their allies and re-order the affairs of the national sanctuary. 


PUNISHMENT OP THE PHOCIANS 


The sentence was sufficiently severe. The court, attended only by 
representatives of the peoples which, like the Thebans, Locrians, and 
Thessalians, had taken part in the Sacred War, followed the dictates of 
revenge and passion. The Phocians, as being accursed, were expelled from 
the Amphictyonic league and the two votes which they had hitherto 
possessed were transferred to Philip and his successors ; all the towns, 
twenty-two in number, were (with the exception of Abse) to be destroyed 
and the inhabitants to settle in villages of not more than fifty inliabitants. 
The fugitives were to be accursed and outlawed wherever they were 
encountered ; those who remainec were to pay Apollo a yearly tribute of 
fifty talents [AL.10,000 or $50,000” and to be despoiled of their arms and 
horses until the stolen treasure shouk be made up. Philip was in future to 
preside at the Pythian games. The desire for vengeance went so far that the 
QEtseans even made a suggestion that the whole male population, exclusive 
of the boys and the old men, should be thrown down from the rock as 
temple robbers : an inhuman proposal which Philip rejected with anger. In 
contrast with such unbridled fury the Macedonian king, who had little 
mercy for his own enemies, appeared as a mild ruler. 


The execution of the sentence was undertaken with relentless severity ; 
ancient towns like Hyampolis, Panopeus, Daulis, Liliea disappear 
henceforth from history ; their former inhabitants either wandered homeless 
in foreign countries or lived out their days in mournful servitude. Many 
joined the bands of mercenaries which Timoleon the Corinthian conducted 
to Syracuse in the following year; others passed over with Phalsecus into 
Crete, where some time afterwards the leader met his death at the siege of 
Cydonia. All the Phocians who had taken part in the robbing of the temple 
met with a fearful end, but the lot of those who remained behind was not 
more enviable. Some years later, when Demosthenes went to Delphi, he 
beheld a picture of misery : ” houses torn down, walls in ruins, the country 
emptied of men of vigorous age, and a few mourning women and children 
and old people ; such wretchedness as admits of no description in words.” 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE ATHENIANS 


The tidings of these events fell on the betrayed Athenians like a thunderbolt 
out of a clear sky. Relying on the royal grace and mercy, they had delivered 
the Phocians to their enemies with their hands tied, and how had tjiat trust 
been rewarded ! In Athens consequentlj’, no one joined in the songs of 
rejoicing which pealed through Delphi when the Amphictyonic 
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council and the Greek envoi’s who hailed Philip as the protector of the 
venerable sanctuary were entertained by him at a banquet and sacrifices, 
and libations and jjraj’ers were offered in favour of Apollo ; on the contrary 
there was great excitement among the citizens and a mingled feeling of sor- 
row, indignation, and fear. Men fancied that they already saw the 
Macedonian king in Attica. On the suggestion of Callisthenes they decided 
to bring the women and children into the city from the countrj’, to hide their 
possessions and make preparations for defence. In defiance of the 
Amphictyonic ban the fugitive Phocians were assured of welcome and 
protection. 


Still when Philip, by an embassy of his own, unfolded his peaceful 
intentions, but at the same time remained in the neighbourhood with his 
army in readiness, the position began to be considered more calmly. 
Nevertheless in the first assembly the i:)eople clamoured so that the orators 
could not make themselves heard, and “schines called out to Philip’s 
messengers : ” The criers are many, the fighters few.” But when in view of 
the pressure of circumstances, even Demosthenes raised his voice ” for the 
peace,” and warned the general assembly against inconsiderate action, since 
it would after all be- ” foolish and sheer nonsense ” to engage in a general 
war over the ” shadow at Delphi,” they submitted to the inevitable and 
recognised the fait accompli. A new embassy, with iEschines at its head, 
carried to the Macedonian ruler the consent of Athens to the decision of the 


Amphictyons and to her own entrance into the temple union. Satisfied with 
this result, the king now arranged for the Pythian games with unusual 
magnificence, and then returned to Macedonia, leaving a garrison behind 
him in Phocis. 


THE MACEDONIAN PARTY 


During the years which followed while Philip made his hereditary kingdom 
more compact and extended its borders by successful contest with the 
lUyrians and Triballians, with the Epirots and iMolossians, and with the 
eastern Thracians, and while the land of Hellas lay ruined and broken, the 
Athenians made use of the time to revive their trade, strengthen and equip 
their fleet, and erect new and magnificent buildings for public purposes. But 
the civil breach became more and more clearly apparent, and prevented the 
lasting healing and cure of the sick commonwealth from the severe wounds 
of the past j’ears. Since the fraudulent embassy the Macedonian faction 
which adhered to “schines and Philocrates and the patriots who honoured 
Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and Hyperides as their leaders had occupied a 
hostile position towards one another. 


If Aschines had at first placed himself on Philip’s side from a natural 
inclination because he was dazzled by the royal personality, and he was able 
to deceive himself concerning his intentions, he was now on personal 
grounds the warmest supporter of the king, since the latter had called him 
his friend and enriched him with presents. He who had once made so poor 
and modest an appearance, now carried his head proudly, walked about in 
long flowing garments, and showed by his liberal expenditures the 
alteration in the means at his disposal. The man of practical wisdom had 
long since recognised the Macedonian’s deceitful game, but he continued to 
” tread the bridge for him.” 


Philocrates flaunted his dishonour still more shamelessly. He openly 


acknowledged that Philip had roj/ally rewarded him, and his prodigality, 
his dissolute life, and the careless fashion in which he abandoned himself to 
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sensual pleasures and vices were evidence of the great gifts of his wealthy 
patron. But among all the partisans of Macedon the greatest zeal was shown 
by Demades, the son of a poor mariner whose rough wit and popular style 
of eloquence still revealed the ex-sailor. Round these men, to whom must 
be added the clever but unprincipled Pytheas, swarmed the mass of people 
who desired peace at any price that they might enjoy life in ease and 
comfort and such base spirits as set gold and pleasures above honour and 
their native country. 


THE PATRIOTIC PARTY 


This party had its roots and its support in the selfish and pleasure-loving 
nature of the multitude, and in proportion as it gained in power and 
adherents the greater was the merit of the men whom no favours and no 
profit could shake in their fidelity to their country, who looked with 
suspicious eyes on all Philip’s undertakings and intrigues and recognised 
the preservation of the liberty they had received from their fathers as the 
worthy aim of all struggle and effort. Amongst these men, besides 
Demosthenes, who in these years developed a marvellous activity, sought to 
thwart Philip’s plans in every direction, and in especial endeavoured to 
prevent the intriguing interference of Macedonia in the Peloponnesus by 
pacification and reconciliation, the noble orator Lycurgus was distinguished 
in the first rank of the patriots by his unassuming simplicity and austerity. 
Like Socrates and Phocion an enemy to all sensual pleasures and 
effeminacy, he effected more through liis worth and noble disposition than 
through his somewhat awkward eloquence. Hyperides was a frank and 
energetic defender of the interests of his country, but also much addicted to 
the joys of this world, the pleasures of the table, and fair women. His love 
affair with the charming courtesan Phryne was notorious. Talented, 
sprightly, and cultivated, he enchained his listeners by the fresh and natural 
charm of his oratory. Moreover the ” curly-headed ” Hegesippus and 
Timarchus belonged to the patriotic party, but they damaged it in the eyes of 
the people by their ill repute. 


The position of parties was first revealed in the action against Timarchus 
who in union with Demosthenes had brought before the court of auditors 
(logistis) an accusation against “schines on the subject of the fraudulent 
embassy (344). To defeat this accusation “schines endeavoured to represent 
that Timarchus was absolutely disqualified from taking such proceedings by 
his shameless life and notorious character, and he demonstrated this so 
effectually that his adversary was punished with the loss of civil rights 
while his own integrity was shown in a most favourable light. If \Eschines 
had taken up arms in moral indignation at his opponent’s vicious conduct, 
we could only approve his action ; but far from appearing as a defender of 
virtue he treats vice and the prevailing immorality with the greatest leniency 


and only lifts the veil as much as may serve his party aims. A more 
successful accusation was that which Hyperides brought in the next year 
against Philocrates. Conscious of his guilt, the accused went into exile even 
before judgment was pronounced. Demosthenes might feel encouraged by 
this result to launch a second documentary accusation against “schines 
respecting tlie treachery and bribery in connection with the fraudulent 
embassy ; but thanks to the skilful defence of the accused and the support of 
the peace-party, this famous contest also ended with the acquittal of the 
orator (343). 
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Philip employed the deceitful peace to form alliances for himself by-means 
of bribery and intrigues in all the Hellenic states ; and to acquire jjartisans 
and supporters and nourish the civil divisions. He took especial pains to 
make his own profit out of the internal dissensions in the Peloponnesian 
states and the irreconcilable hatred of Arcadians, Messenians, and Argeians 
against Sparta ; to win a reputation for himself as the protector of the weal 
and thus graduall}’ to bring the jjower of chief arbitrator into his own 
hands. The fact that these intrigues were not completely successful and that 
the Athenians, forewarned and filled with distrust, rendered the task of the 
Macedonian negotiators much more difficult, may be considered as an 
effect of the Second Philippic of Demosthenes. Philip’s ill will was 
consequently especially directed against the Athenians, in whom he 
recognised the sole opponents of his thirst for dominion, and he sought to 
damage them in every way without directly violating the peace. 


He expelled the pirates from the Attic island of Halonesus and retained the 
isle as his own property, and when the Athenians complained, he offered it 
to them as his personal gift ; with his newly created naval power he injured 
Athenian trade and also brought the dominion of the sea more and more 
into his own hands, and instead of his restoring Euboea to the Athenians, as 


had once been hoped, he strengthened his own power by maintaining a 
secret understanding with his partisans to secure them the supremacy in 
Eretria and Oreus ; in Thessaly he abolished the office of tagus, or chief of 
the confederation, and set over the four districts four tetrarchs on whom he 
could rely, a government which was calculated ” to break all efforts at union 
and make the divided forces of the country coraijletely subservient to his 
aims.” 


Above all a great stir was created among the Athenians when Philip again 
turned his arms against the princes Cersobleptes and Teres, with whom they 
were on friendly terms. In this it was evidentl}’ his intention to secure 
himself a passage into Asia by the subjection of the Thracian coast lands 
and at the same time to cut the main arteries of Athenian maritime trade, 
namely the entrance to the Pontus. A royal document with some 
conciliatory proposals and the offer to lay the disjiuted points before an 
impartial tribunal, was designed to divert the attention of the Athenians 
from their possessions on the Chersonesus, but its suggestions and demands 
were opposed by Demosthenes or, as the newer criticism has convincingly 
shown, by Hegesippus, in the Speech On Halonesus. And in order to cover 
their Thracian possessions with the old and new cleruchs, the Athenians 
sent the general Diopeithes with a squadron and mercenary troops. By two 
successful campaigns Philip now overcame the Thracians in several 
encounters after a brave resistance and dethroned their princes ; he took one 
town after another on the Middle Hebrus where his soldiers wintered in 
earth-holes (in ” mud-pits “), and secured his new dominions by planting 
several colonies (Piiilippopolis, Beroea, Cabyle, etc.); meantime Diopeithes 
cruised in the Pontic waters, compelled the cities to purchase a safe voyage 
for their merchant vessels either by a tribute or, as the commander of the 
fleet expressed it, of good will, and undertook a military expedition in the 
Macedonian coasts along the Propontis. 


When Philip lodged complaints at Athens at this breach of tlie peace, and 
threatened reprisals, the Macedonian party was of opinion that they ought to 
endeavour to conciliate the king by the recall and punishment of 
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the general. Then Demosthenes demonstrated, in the sublime speech The 
Affairs of the Ghersonesus, that the peace had actually been broken long 
ago by Philip himself, and that the Athenians, instead of punishing their 
bold leader, as the corrupt servants of the king and the cowardly advocates 
of peace demanded, ought to supply him with new troops and munitions of 
war before Philip could bring all his plans to maturity and fall upon Athens 
herself. 


THE THIRD PHILIPPIC 


After this ” act in words,” which had the desired effect, Demosthenes in the 
Third Philippic, made clear to the Athenians the necessity of concluding an 
alliance with the rest of the Hellenic towns for the furnishing of mutual aid 
so that a check might be given to the insolent and mischievous disposition 
of the Macedonian, who was perpetrating acts of war and violence under 
cover of a pretended peace. 


“In former days, when any Hellenes abused their power for the oj(pression 
of others,” so ran this remarkable, wise, and energetic speech, “all Hellas 
rose to guard the right, and now we permit a ‘ good-for-nothing 
Macedonian,’ a ‘ barbarian of the most abandoned character,’ to destroy 
Greek cities and hold the Pythian games, or cause them to be held by his 
servants. The Hellenes look on this and do nothing, ‘ as a man regards a 
shower of hail, praying it may not hit him ‘ ; his power is allowed to 
continue growing, no step being taken against it, each reckoning the 
moment at which another is shipwrecked to his own gain instead of 
thinking how to save the existence of Hellas and being active in its cause, 
though none can help knowing that the evil will attain even the most 
remote. Once the man who allowed himself to be corrupted hy the 
ambitious and malevolent enemies of his country, fell a victim to the 
general hate, and was visited with the severest punishment as a grievous 
criminal ; now all this is as it were done away and in its stead is introduced 
that of which Greece lies sick unto death, jealousy of him to whom aught 
has been given, laughter when he confesses to it, hatred of whoever shall 
rebuke.” 


In the Third Philippic Demosthenes rebukes the indolence and degeneracy 
of the people with more cutting sarcasm ; and although all faith had not 
disappeared from his soul, yet it is not without reason that the piece has 
been called ” a study in shadows, in whose gloomy colours is revealed a 
saddened spirit and far from joyful anticipations, whilst through the speech 
on the Chersonesus, which was written under the influence of bright hopes, 
there breathes a fresher air.” 


The tempestuous eloquence of the Third Philippic made a powerful 
impression. Now at the eleventh hour the assembly was roused to decisive 
action ; it placed the conduct of business for a time chiefly in the hands of 
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the patriotic party and made energetic preparations for defence. Whilst 
Ilyperides brought the ishmds of Chios and Rhodes over to the side of 
Athens, Demosthenes went himself to the scene of the war, persuaded 
Byzantium, abandoning her ancient jealousy, to reconcile herself with 
Athens and conclude an offensive and defensive alliance (341), and 
acquired Abydos and with it the undisturbed navigation of the Hellespont. 
Meanwhile the Persian governors, who for a long time past had looked with 
anxiety and uneasiness on the rise and extension of the Macedonian 
kingdom, were requested to give assistance, and several states in the 
Peloponnesus were induced to join in “the Hellenic alliance against Philip.” 
This was a free confederation under the leadership of Athens, with fixed 
contributions in money and men. Eubi^a was also won over to the alliance 
after the Macedonian governors in Eretria and Oreus had been, the one 
killed, the other expelled by Phocion. In recognition of these services a 
golden wreath was awarded to Demosthenes and set on his head in the 
theatre at the Dionysia. 


To make the members of the alliance more ready for sacrifices Athens, 
herself set a magnanimous example of patriotic devotion. It was not only 
that, on Demosthenes’ suggestion, a change had been effected in the 
organisation of the trierarchy and thus the less wealthy were secured from 
oppressive tradition and the rich constrained to make greater efforts in 
proportion to their resources ; the people also agreed that the sums which it 
had hitherto been customary to apply to festival expenses, entertainments, 
and dramatic representations should be utilised for military operations. ” 
The people,” says Niebuhr, ” whose poverty was dominant in the assembly 
and refused the gifts by which alone they obtained the luxury of eating meat 


on certain festival days since all the rest of the year they ate only olives, 
cabbages, and onions with dry bread and salt fish, a€” they who made this 
sacrifice to provide for the honour of their country ; this people has my 
whole heart and my deepest veneration.” 


PHILIP RETURNS TO THE FRAY 


The warlike impulse in Athens did not long remain unknown to the 
Macedonian king. He concealed his anger so long as the Thracian War was 
still in progress ; but when he had destroyed the once powerful Odrysian 
kingdom and secured the Thracian districts by means of colonies and 
garrisons, when he had led his army across the Hsemus to the Gette and had 
won over the colonies on the western shore of the Pontus by conciliation or 
force, he proceeded to send the Athenians a defiant letter, full of complaints 
and accusations, and added to them such insults by marching into their 
possessions on the Chersonesus and seizing Athenian merchantmen, that 
the assembly of the people declared the peace to have been violated, threw 
down the peace column, and took measures to furnish substantial aid to the 
Byzantines whom Philip was even then threatening with a siege. 


There was no delusion in Athens as to the importance of the step. When 
Hegesippus recommended the refusal of Philip’s last proposals, there was a 
cry ” Thou art bringing war upon us,” whereupon he answered : ” Not war 
alone, but early death and mourning garments and public burials and 
funeral orations if ye will give yourselves in earnest to free the Hellenes and 
win back the hegemony which your fathers maintained.” 


Thus ended the hollow Peace of Philocrates which had lasted seven years, 
and although from the aspect of affairs and the previous course of 
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events there could be no hope of a successful struggle of divided Hellas 
against the advancing power of the Macedonian kingdom, now in the 
youthful vigour of its military strength ; yet we cannot but feel the deepest 
respect for the manly impulse, the resolution which defied death, and 
preferred to fall gloriously and honourably under the feet of hostile armies, 
rather than be any longer a prey to the deceitful trickery of the king and his 


purchased satellites, or hover any longer in the undignified and ruinous 
state between war and peace. It was not a question of preserving ” a piece 
of finery which had grown old-fashioned,” but of saving liberty and the 
popular government handed down from their forefathers, of passing on 
unimpaired to their successors the institutions and political forms for which 
former generations had staked their property and their blood, and of 
avoiding the break with the great historical past as long as possible. 


SIEGE OP PERINTHUS AND BYZANTIUM 


And that there was still strength and courage in the Greek people, Philip to 
his great chagrin soon received sensible evidence before Perinthus, a 
maritime city, built in terrace fashion on the high ridge of a tongue of land 
on the Propontis, with rows of houses crowded thickly together and which 
he failed to take after a long siege by land and sea. Supported by the 
Byzantines and the Persian governoi-, the brave citizens repelled storm aud 
attack with spirit. And now encouraged by the example of the Perinthians, 
and with the co-operation of the Athenians who sent first Chares, then 
Phocion, with ships and men to the aid of their hard-pressed ally, the 
Byzantines offered a manful resistance ; so that here too Philip had to raise 
the siege and it was only by a stratagem that he succeeded in bringing off 
his fleet from the Black Sea through the Bosporus and the Hellespont. 


The feeble Byzantines would hardly have held out so long against the siege 
which Philip conducted in similar fashion with battering-rams, machines for 
flinging projectiles and saps, but Chares, the Athenian, and his squadron 
drove the Macedonian fleet to the Pontus in a victorious combat, and from 
his advantageous position at Chrysopolis j)rotected the entrance to the sea, 
while tlie valiant Phocion did his utmost to aid in the defensive measures of 
the Byzantine commander Leon, whom he had previously known in Plato’s 
school. So here too Philip failed to attain his object, in spite of the skill of 
his engineers and the bravery of his troops, wlio once even won an entrance 
into the town on a rainy, moonless night, but were beaten back in a hot fight 
by the citizens, who ran up hastily, considerably aided by the appearance of 
an aurora borealis. 


DECLINE OF PHILIP S PRESTIGE ; THE SCYTHIAN EXPEDITION 


The golden wreath and votes of gratitude with which the rescued 
Perinthians and Byzantines and the Attic cleruchs on the Chersonesus 
expressed their thanks to the Athenian state, were especially due to the 
orator Demosthenes, who by his disinterested and patriotic activity had 
been mainly instrumental in bi’inging about this revival of energy. On the 


news of Philip’s failures at Perinthus and Byzantium, the national party 
reared its head more proudly. Relying on Athens â€” whose ships again 
ruled the Pontus as far as Thessaly, barred the coasts and impeded 
Macedonian trade 
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and maritime commerce a€” the patriotic party, in which the spirit of 
independence, freedom, and national honour was not yet extinct, again 
bestirred itself in all the Hellenic cities. Even at Tliebes evidences appeared 
which showed how great was the indignation and suspicion against Philip. 
The partisans of Macedon and the supporters of the peace were thrust into 
the background; the Hellenic alliance received new members and adherents. 
Philip’s consideration was manifestly on the wane, the more as during this 
time he was with his army in the distant regions of the Danube. For in order 
to compensate his troops for their fruitless toil by means of a raiding 
expedition and restore his military reputation by a brilliant feat, Philip led 
his army from Byzantium against the Scythians on the Lower Danube. Here 
he did indeed win the victory in a great pitched battle, took many prisoners, 
and made spoil of a number of valuable horses and live stock ; but on the 
return march through the country of the Triballi the greater part of this 
booty was lost ; it was only with great difficulty, and when he himself had 
been sorely wounded, that he led back the army through the pass of Hsemus 
to his own country. 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST AMPHISSA 


Nothing but a brilliant feat of arms could restore Philip his declining 
prestige in Hellas, and to this his partisans paved the way. They contrived to 
kindle fresh dissensions amongst the Hellenes and managed so skilfully that 
Philip was afforded an excuse for the invasion of Greece and could hide his 
personal objects under an honourable pretext. He was able to appear a 
second time as tire protection of the Pythian sanctuary and to overthrow his 
adversaries. 


The Locrians of Amphissa had utilised considerable portions of that 
accursed ” Crissffian plain ” as corn and meadow land, had set up brick 
kilns and farmyards and in the walled haven had erected a toll house where 
pilgrims journeying to the place of the holy oracle had to pay an impost for 
shelter and guidance. The Delphiaus had left the Amphissians in peace to 
do as they would, especially as the latter paid the usual tithe for the ground 
they occupied, as well as a ground rent. After the Phocian War, in which the 
Locrians exhibited so much zeal for the honour of the temple, they would 
not be likely to become more neglectful in the fulfilment of their tasks ; and 
probably also, as a suitable reward for their services, they acquired new 
tracts of land which they cultivated. But the sanctuary itself probably now 
stood in a different position as regards the Hellenic people, since a foreign 
king had assumed the office of its protector and the Pythia was credited 
with “philippisiug.” 


Aschines, as assistant Athenian deputy (Pylagoras), was at Delphi for the 
spring meeting of the Amphictyonic council. He had a grudge against the 
Amphissians because they sided with the patriotic party and he now made 
use of their position to bring an accusation against them. Pointing, from the 
height on which the sitting was held, at the harbour and cultivated ground, 
he made a solemn address to the assembly, and threw it into such a state of 
excitement by reciting the ancient statutes and oaths, that the envoys, seized 
with an extravagant religious zeal, marched next morning into the Crissaean 
plain, accompanied by the citizens and slaves of Delphi, destroyed the 
harbour, set fire to the houses, and demolished the works. Furious at a 
proceeding so sudden and carried into effect without any inquiry, the 
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Amphissians fell on the ” crusaders ” with arms in their hands, and 
wounded some while others saved themselves by a hasty flight to Delphi. 


Here a meeting of the council and the citizens, under the presidency of 
Cottyphus of Pharsalus, passed a resolution that at the next regular meeting 
to be held at Pylse the punishment of the Amphissians for their crime 
against the god and the sacred plain should be determined on, and for this 
purpose the deputies were to obtain special power.s from their states. 


When “schines made his report to the Athenian people, Demosthenes cried 
out to him : ” Thou bringest war into Attica â€” an Amphictyonic war ” ; 
and his warning words were of force enough to restrain the Athenians from 
sending delegates to the appointed tribunal. The Thebans also held aloof, 
although Timolaus, ” the greatest slave of his pleasures ” and others of 
Philip’s partisans zealously bestirred themselves. However, the assembly 
was held, a heavy money-fine was imposed on the Amphissians and when 


Greek War Chariot 


they refused payment it was resolved to make war against them. But the 
small army which Cottyphus himself led against them effected nothing ; 
there was so little zeal that several tribes did not send their contingents, and 
the others went to work very sluggislily. Consequently at the next autumn 
meeting the leaders of the Macedonian party were able to make use of the 
opportunity to elect the Macedonian king as commander in the Sacred War. 


Philip had returned from the Scythian expedition only a short time before, 
but he did not long delay. With an army which gradually increased to thirty 
thousand foot and twenty thousand horsemen, he broke into Phocis through 
the pass of Thermopylae, won possession by a stratagem of the defiles at 
Parnassus which had been occupied by the generals Chares and Proxenus, 
and, after some brief contests with the mercenaries, took Amphissa. The 
city was razed to the ground, the inhabitants expelled, and the consecrated 
land restored to the Delphian sanctuary. When Philip had further conquered 
Naupactus and handed it over to the “tolians, he went back across the 
mountains, occupied the Phocian frontier town of Elatea in the fertile plain 
of the Cephisus valley which, commanding the entrance to Locris and 
Boeotia, offered an excellent base for further operations. When Elatea had 
been hastily fortified by a stockade and provided with a strong garrison, it 
be-came a military camp which threatened immediate danger to Boeotia 
and Attica. 


Demosthenes has painted in lively colours the impression made on the 
council and citizens of Athens by the news of the occupation of Elatea : 
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” It was evening when a messenger came to the prytanes with the 
announcement that Elatea was taken. They immediately rose from table ; 
some drove the market people from their booths and lighted the trellis work 
in order by this fiery signal to summon the people from the country to the 
town ; others sent to the generals and had the alarm sounded : and the city 
was in the greatest excitement. At daybreak the next morning the prytanes 
summoned the great council to the council house ; the citizens gathered in 
the popular assembly, and before the council had consulted and come to a 
decision the whole community was assembled on the Pnyx. And when the 
council appeared and the prytanes repeated the news received and had 
introduced the messenger and the latter had communicated his report, the 
herald asked : ‘ Who will speak ? ‘ but no one came forward ; and as often 
as the herald repeated the question none rose although all the strategi were 
present and all the public orators.” 


Then Demosthenes arose and first opposed the idea that Philip was acting in 
accordance with an understanding with Thebes : 


” Whoever indulges in an exaggerated anxiety as though Philip were sure of 
the Thebans, mistakes the position, for I am convinced that if it were so we 
should not hear that he is at Elatea but on our frontiers. But it is quite true 
that in taking this step he had the design of winning Thebes for himself. He 
has already brought many over to his side by money and craft, but those 
who have withstood him from the beginning he will not now be able to win. 
In what intention has he now occupied Elatea? In order that by displaying 
his power in the neighbourhood and by the threatening aspect of his 
weapons he may encourage his friends to a bold stroke and intimidate his 
enemies, so that they will yield from fear or be coerced by the rest. If then 
we now remember our former quarrels with the Thebans and then distrust 
them, we shall first of all accomplish Philip’s dearest wish and then drive 
those who have hitherto been his adversaries over to his side, and there will 
be a general attack on Attica in conjunction with him.” 


To avoid this Demosthenes made the following suggestions to his fellow- 

citizens : first to banish this present terror, and next to fear for the Thebans, 
since they were much nearer the object of dread and it was to them that the 
danger was most threatening ; then they should march to Eleusis with their 


whole forces and with the cavalry, to show that they were themselves under 
arms, and by this means the party of liberty in Thebes would be encouraged 
to make a stand for the right, as those sold to Philip had a supporter at 
Elatea ; finally they might choose ten envoys who in conjunction with the 
strategi should make the necessary arrangements for the march, and then 
going to Thebes declare there that the Athenians were ready with assistance 
if the Thebans wished and demanded it. 


” Tf they accept the offer and join us we shall have attained our end without 
compromising the dignity of our state ; if we are not successful the Thebans 
will have only themselves to blame if they meet with misfortune, but we 
shall have done nothing shameful or base.” 


ALLIANCE BETWEEN ATHENS AND THEBES 


The words of the patriot were a ray of light in the gloom of confusion and 
uncertainty. His suggestions were adopted without a dissentient word and 
himself placed at the head of an embassy which was to negotiate 
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the alliance with the Thebans and arrange with the generals as to the 
measures needed for the war. Demosthenes and his companions set out 
immediately whilst the army took up its post at Eleusis. When the envoys 
reached Thebes they immediately encountered those of Philip and his 
Thessalian allies who, aided by the Macedonian party, were zealously 
endeavouring by the most seductive promises to persuade the Thebans to 
conclude a military alliance with the king, or at least to remain neutral and 
allow his troops a passage to Attica. The witty, eloquent Python of 
Byzantium showed much skill in enumerating all the acts of benevolence 
which the king had performed for their city, and in exhibiting the 
advantages to Thebes which a united attack on Attica would bring in its 
train, and reminding the people of all the injuries and acts of hostility which 
Athens had ever inflicted upon them and for which they might now take 
vengeance. Nor did he forget the participation in the spoils of victory in 
case of their joining their arms with Macedon and the sufferings and horrors 
of the war if they stood by Athens. The Theban assembly wavered. But 
when Demosthenes implored the meeting to forget for the moment all 
former dissensions and injuries, and only think of saving their native Hellas 
and preserving liberty and honour ; when he made it clear to them that the 
common danger could only be averted by their firm cohesion â€” then all 
doubts vanished before his fiery words. In the enthusiasm with which his 
speech filled them, they forgot self interest, fear, and favour ; they 
determined to renounce the king and to make an offensive and defensive 


alliance with Athens. It was the last flicker of the fire which had shone so 
bravely in the days of the Persian War. At this time Demosthenes’ opinion 
was decisive, not less in the newly erected confederate council at Thebes 
than before the popular assembly at Athens. 


The provisions of the treaty are not positively known. Thebes was 
recognised as the head of Boeotia, each side secured in its possessions, and 
the I’estoration of the Phocian commonwealths determined on. Two-thirds 
of the cost of the war was to be borne by Athen.s, one-thii-d by Thebes On 
the other hand the assertion of “schines that Thebes was to have the sole 
command by land, and by sea was to share it with Athens, lies under 
justifiable suspicion. 


The newly awakened military spirit and the union of the arms of the two 
most powerful Hellenic states, by no means promised well for Philip’s 
enterprises. He therefore again had recourse to negotiation. His friends and 
ambassadors protested that he had no hostile intentions against Greece, he 
had only come to fulfil the decrees of the Amphictyons. Even in Thebes and 
Athens there were notable men whose voices counselled jjeace, appealing 
to the evil signs and presages which were forthcoming in great numbers. 


” The Pythia announced heavy misfortunes and old Sibylline utterances 
were in circulation whicli pointed to unfortunate battles and bloody fields of 
corpses, a prey to ravens and vultures : the vanquished weeps, ruin strikes 
the victor.” 


It required all the energy and decision of Demosthenes to overcome these 
impressions. He went himself to Thebes and confirmed the Bceotarchs and 
the assembly of the people in their resolution ; in Athens, where even 
Phocion spoke against the war, he is said to have threatened, to ” drag into a 
cell by the hair of his head the first man who suggested peace with Philip.” 
Demosthenes carried his point. His popularity ran so high that the 
Athenians honoured him with the award of a golden crown twice in one 
year. 


In the first days of spring the citizen army of Athens set out for Thebes and 
encamped before the city ; but the Thebans brought them in and enter- 
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tained them in their houses until the two allied armies marched together into 
the Phocian country. The two first encounters with the Macedonian troop at 
the Cephisus and in the ” wintry ” mountain country were favourable to the 
Hellenes. In Thebes and Athens thanks were rendered to the gods with 
sacrifices and solemn processions for the successful “river and winter 
buttles.” The Athenian army had especially distinguished itself by its 
discipline, equipment, and military ardour. Sucii men in Phocis as were 
capable of bearing arms joined the allies who now occupied the defiles 
leading into Boeotia. In order to drive them from this advantageous position 
and open a passage for himself, Philip again had recourse to a stratagem. He 
sent a division of his army into Bceotia by another mountain road and 
caused the villages and hamlets to be set on fire. This determined the 
Boeotian leaders to leave their position and protect their own country. 

Philip had been waiting for this ; he quickly recalled that division and then 
marched through the passes with his whole army on Chferonea in the plain 
of the Cephisus, where the wide level offered a favourable battle-field. 


THE ARMIES IN THE PLAIN OF CHARONEA 


Here he was met by the army of the Hellenic allies. To the Thebans and 
Athenians who formed the kernel, the Eubceans, Megarians, Corinthians, 
Achseans, and Corcyrseans had added their manhood, so that on the whole 
the Greeks had perhaps the advantage in numbers over their opponent. On 
the other hand they were far behind him in everything else. Their hastily 
summoned troops, composed of various nationalities, were no match either 
in training and discipline or in the use of weapons and military experience 
for the well-equipped and seasoned hosts of the Macedonians â€” who had 
lately been through the Thracian War, crossed the Haemus and fought with 
the Scythians and Triballi in the steppes of the Danube â€” or for the 
Thessalian horsemen, who were renowned and feared throughout antiquity. 


And this efficient, practised force was guided by a single will of 
acknowledged mastery, and led into the battle by experienced generals like 
Antipater and others ; whilst on the side of the Greeks there was no 
commander of name and consideration. The Athenian Stratocles and the 
Theban Theagenes were brave and conscientious, but in no way 
distinguished leaders ; and the two other Athenian generals, Lysicles and 
Chares, the profligate and little regarded captain of mercenaries, could not 
in any way be compared with Philip. 


Under these circumstances it was to be expected that the battle of 
Chseronea would end in a defeat of the Greeks. But they fought and fell 
with honour. It was the last test of the strength of the Hellenic people ; only 
a few hired soldiers were to be found in tlie ranks, the great majority 
consisting of citizen levies. The heavy infantry of the Thebans, amongst 
whom the ” Sacred Band ” of the Three Hundred occupied the place of 
honour, maintained the reputation for bravery and discipline which they had 
borne since the days of Epaminondas ; and the Athenians, in whose ranks 
Demosthenes served with the hoplites as a common soldier, were no 
unworthy members of the league. They formed the left wing whilst the 
Thebans fought on the right ; the rest of the Hellenes and the mercenaries 
filled the centre. Philip, recognising the importance of the battle, made his 
dispositions with great wariness. He himself took command of the wing 
opposite to the Athenians ; the other he entrusted to his son Alexander, a 
youth of 
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eighteen, who, surrounded by the most experienced warriors, was 
consumed with eagerness to begin his heroic career of fame and victory in 
this decisive battle. Tlie oak-tree on the left bank of the Cephisus where his 
tent stood was still pointed out in Plutarch’s time.” 


It is among the accusations urged by “schines against Demosthenes, that in 
levying mercenary troops he wrongfully took the public money to pay men 
who never appeared; and further, that he placed at the disposal of the 
Amphissians a large body of ten thousand mercenary troops, thus 
withdrawing them from the main Athenian and Bffiotian army ; whereby 
Philip was enabled to cut to pieces tlie mercenaries separately, while the 
entire force, if kept together, could never have been defeated, “schines 
affirms that he himself strenuously opposed this separation of forces, the 
consequences of which were disastrous and discouraging to the whole 
cause. 


Geebk Catapult 


It was in August, 338 B.C., that the allied Grecian army met Philip near 
Chseronea, the last Boeotian town on the frontiers of Phocis. He seems to 
have been now strong enough to attempt to force his way into Boeotia, and 
is said to have drawn down the allies from a strong position into the plain 
by laying waste the neighbouring fields. His numbers are stated by 
Diodorus at thirty thousand foot and two thousand horse ; he doubtless had 
with him Thessalians and other allies from northern Greece, but not a single 
ally from Pelojjonnesus. Of the united Greeks opposed to him, the total is 
not known. We can therefore make no comparison as to numbers, though 
the superiority of the Macedonian army in organisation is incontestable. 
The largest Grecian contingents were those of Athens, under Lysicles and 
Chares, and of Thebes, commanded by Theagenes ; there were, besides, 
Phocians, Achfeans, and Corinthians a€” probably also Euboeans and 
Megarians. The Lacedffimonians, Messenians, Arcadians, Eleans, and 
Argives, took no part in the war. All of them had doubtless been solicited on 
both sides, by Demosthenes as well as by the partisans of Philip. But their 
jealousy and the fear of Sparta led the last four states rather to look towards 
Philip as a protector against her, though on this occasion they took no 
positive part. 


The command of the army was shared between the Athenians and the 
Thebans, and its movements were determined by the joint decision of their 
statesmen and generals. As to statesmen, the presence of Demosthenes at 
least insured to them sound and patriotic counsel powerfully set forth ; as to 
generals, not one of the three was fit for an emergency so grave and terrible. 
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It was the misfortune of Greece that, at this crisis of her liberty, when 
everything was staked on tlie issue of the campaign, neither an 
Ei)aminondas nor an Iphicrates was at hand. Phocion was absent as 
commander of the Athenian fleet in the Hellespont or the iEgean. Portents 
were Said to have occurred, oracles and prophecies were in circulation, 
calculated to discourage the Greeks ; but Demosthenes, animated by the 
sight of so numerous an army, hearty and combined in defence of Grecian 
independence, treated all such stories with the same indiiTerence as 
Epaminondas had shown before the battle of Leuctra, and accused the 
Delphian priestess of philippising. Nay, so confident was he in the result 
(according to the statement of iEschines), that when Philip, himself 
apprehensive, was prepared to offer terms of peace, and the Bceotarchs 
inclined to accept them, Demosthenes alone stood out, denouncing as a 
traitor anyone who should broach the proposition of peace, and boasting 
that if the Thebans were afraid, his countrymen the Athenians desired 
nothing better than a free passage through Bceotia to attack Philip 


single-handed. 


THE BATTLE OF CHARONEA 


In the field of battle near Chaeronea, Philip himself commanded a chosen 
body of troops on the wing opposed to the Athenians ; while his youthful 
son Alexander, aided by experienced officers, commanded against the 
Thebans on the other wing. Respecting the course of the battle, we are 
scarcely permitted to know anything.” It is said to have been so obstinately 
contested that for some time the result was doubtful. The Sacred Band of 
Thebes, who charged in one portion of the Theban phalanx, exhausted all 
their strength and energy in an unavailing attempt to bear down the stronger 
phalanx and multiplied pikes opposed to them. The youthful Alexander here 
fiirst displayed his great militai-y energy and ability. After a long and 
murderous struggle, the Theban Sacred Band were all overpowered and 


perished in their ranks, while the Theban phalanx was broken and pushed 
back. Philip on his side was still engaged in undecided conflict with the 
Athenians, whose first onset is said to have been so impetuous, as to put to 
flight some of the troops in his army ; insomuch that the Athenian general 
exclaimed in triumph, “Let us pursue them even to Macedonia.” It is farther 
said that Philip on his side simulated a retreat, for the purpose of inducing 
them to pursue and to break their order. We read another statement â€” 
more likely to be true; that the Athenian hoplites, though full of energy at 
the first shock, could not endure fatigue and prolonged struggle like the 
trained veterans in the opposite ranks. Having steadily repelled them for a 
considerable time, Philip became emulous on witnessing the success of his 
son, and redoubled his efforts : so as to break and disperse them. The whole 
Grecian army was thus put to flight with severe loss. 


The Macedonian phalanx, as armed and organised by Philip, was sixteen 
deep ; less deep than that of the Thebans either at Delium or at Leuctra. It 
had veteran soldiers of great strength and complete training in its front 
ranks; yet probably soldiers hardly superior to the Sacred Band, who 
formed the Theban front rank. But its great superiority was in the length of 
the 


[1 Niebuhr,* commenting on our scant information, says, ” It is as if the 
muse of Greece had gi’own dumb on the death-day of Greek liberty, and 
had thrown her veil over the death blow.” Later he notes the remarkable 
coincidence that the battle of Chferonea was fought in the same year in 
which Rome conquered the Volscians and Latins “and laid the foundation of 
her sovereignty over all Italy.” ] 
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Macedonian pike or sarissa, in the number of these weapons which 
projected in front of the foremost soldiers, and the long practice of the men 
to manage this impenetrable arraj^ of pikes in an efficient manner. The 
value of Philip’s improved phalanx was attested by his victory at Chieronea. 


But the victory was not gained by the phalanx alone. The military 
organisation of Philip comprised an aggregate of many sorts of troops 
besides the phalanx a€” the bodyguards, horse as well as foot ; the 
hypaspistse, or light hoplites ; the light cavalry, bowmen, slingers, etc. 


One thousand Athenian citizens perished in this disastrous field; two 
thousand more fell into the hands of Philip as prisoners. The Theban loss is 
said also to have been terrible, as well as the Achajan. But we do not know 
the numbers ; nor have we any statement of the Macedonian loss. 
Demosthenes, liimself present in the ranks of the hoplites, shared in the 
flight of his defeated countrymen. He is accused by his political enemies of 
having behaved with extreme and disgraceful cowardice ; but we see 
plainly from the continued confidence and respect shown to him by the 
general body of his countrymen, that they cannot have ci’edited the 
imputation. The two Athenian generals. Chares and Lysicles, both escaped 
from the field. The latter was afterwards publicly accused at Athens by the 
orator Lycurgus. Lysicles was condemned to death by the dicastery. What 
tliere was to distinguish his conduct from that of his colleague Chares a€” 
who certainly was not condemned, and is not even stated to have been 
accused â€” we do not know. 


Unspeakable was the agony at Athens on the report of this disaster, with a 
multitude of citizens as yet unknown left on the field or prisoners, and a 
victorious enemy within three or four days’ march of the city. The whole 
population, even old men, women, and children, were spread about the 
streets in all the violence of grief and terror, interchanging effusions of 
distress and sympathy, and questioning every fugitive as he arrived about 
the safety of their relatives in the battle. The flower of the citizens of 
military age had been engaged ; and before the extent of loss had been 
ascertained, it was feared that none except the elders would be left to 
defend the city. At length the definite loss became known: severe indeed 
and terrible â€” yet not a total shipwreck, like that of the army of Nicias in 
Sicily. 


As on that trying occasion, so now : amidst all the distress and alarm, it was 
not in the Athenian character to despair. The mass of citizens hastened 
unbidden to form a public assembly, wherein the most energetic resolutions 


were taken for defence. Decrees were passed enjoining every one to carry 
his family and property out of the open country of Attica into the various 
strongholds ; directing the body of the senators, who by general rule were 
exempt from military service, to march down in arms to Pirteus, and put 
that harbour in condition to stand a siege ; placing every man without 
exception at the disposal of the generals, as a soldier for defence, and 
imposing the penalties of treason on every one who fled ; enfranchising all 
slaves fit for bearing arms, granting the citizenship to metics under the same 
circumstances, and restoring to the full privilege of citizens those who had 
been disfranchised by judicial sentence. This last-mentioned decree was 
proposed by Hyperides ; but several others were moved by Demosthenes, 
who, notwithstanding the late misfortune of the Athenian arms, was listened 
to with undiminished respect and confidence. Not only he, but also most of 
the conspicuous citizens and habitual speakers in the assembly, came 
forward with large private contributions to meet the pressing wants of the 
moment. Every man in the city lent a hand to make good the defective 
points in the 
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fortification. Materials were obtained by felling the trees near the city, and 
even by taking stones from the adjacent sepulchres a€” as liad been done 
after the Persian War when the walls were built under the contrivance of 
Themi.stocles. The temples were stripped of the arms suspended within 
them, for the purpose of equipping unarmed citizens. By such earnest and 
unanimous efforts, the defences of the city and of Piraeus were soon 
materially improved. At sea Athens had nothing to fear. Her powerful naval 
force was untouched, and her superiority to Philip on that element 
incontestable. Envoys were sent to Tra?zen, Epidaurus, Andros, Ceos, and 
other places, to solicit aid and collect money ; in one or other of which 
embassies Demosthenes served, after he had provided for the immediate 
exigences of defence. 


PHILIP TAKES THEBES 


Such were the precautions taken at Athens after this fatal day. But Athens 
lay at a distance of three or four days’ march from the field of Cheeronea ; 
while Thebes, being much nearer, bore the first attack of Philip. Of the 
behaviour of that prince after his victory, we have contradictory statements. 
According to one account, he indulged in the most insulting and licentious 
exultation on the field of battle, jesting especially on the oratory and 
motions of Demosthenes ; a temper from which he was brought round by 
the courageous reproof of Demades, then his prisoner as one of the 
Athenian hoplites.“ At first he even refused to grant permission to inter the 
slain, when the herald came from Lebadea to make the customary demand. 
According to another account, the demeanour of Philip towards the defeated 
Athenians was gentle and forbearing. However the fact may have stood as 
to his first manifestations, it is certain that his positive measures were harsh 
towards Thebes and lenient towards Athens. He sold the Theban captives 
into slavery ; he is said also to have exacted a price for the liberty granted to 
bury the Theban slain a€” which liberty, according to Grecian custom, was 
never refused, and certainly never sold, by the victor. Whether Thebes made 
any further resistance, or stood a siege, we do not know. But presently the 
city fell into Philip’s power, who put to death several of the leading citizens, 
banished others, and confiscated the jArojDerty of both. A council of Three 
Hundred a€” composed of philippising Thebans, for the most part just 
recalled from exile a€” was invested with the government of the city, and 
witii powers of life and death over every one. The state of Thebes became 
much the same as it had been when the Spartan Phoebidas, in concert with 
the Theban party headed by Leontiades, surprised the Cadmea. A 
Macedonian garrison was now placed in the Cadmea, as a Spartan garrison 
had been placed then. Supported by this garrison, the philippising Thebans 
were uncontrolled masters of the city ; with full power, and no reluctance, 
to gratify their political antipathies. At the same time, Philip restored the 
minor Bosotian towns a€” Orchomenos, and Platsea, probably also 
Thespise and Coronea â€” to the condition of free communities instead of 
subjection to Thebes. 


At Athens also, the philippising orators raised their voices loudly and 
confidently, denouncing Demosthenes and his policy. New speakers, who 


[‘According to Diodorus/’ he said, “Since Fortune, 0 King, has represented 
thee like Agamemnon, art thou not ashamed to act the part of Thersites ? ” 
With this sharp reproof Philip wa-s so startled, they say, that he wholly 
changed his former course, and with admiration released the niaii tksX had 
reprehended him ahd advanced him to places of honour. | 
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would hardly have come forward before, were now put up against him. The 
accusations however altogether failed ; the people continued to trust him, 
omitting no measure of defence which he suggested. Jischines, who had 
before disclaimed all connection with Philip, now altered his tone, and 
made boast of the ties of friendship and hospitality subsisting between that 
prince and himself. He tendered his services to go as envoy to the 
Macedonian camp ; whither he appears to have been sent, doubtless with 
others, perhaps with Xenocrates and Phocion. Among them was Demades 
also, having been just released from his captivity. Either by the persuasions 
of Demades, or by a change in his own dispositions, Philip had now become 
inclined to treat with Athens on favourable terms. The bodies of the slain 
Athenians were burned by the victors, and their ashes collected to be carried 
to Athens ; though the formal application of the herald, to the same effect, 
had been previously refused. ..^schines (according to the assertion of 
Demosthenes) took part as a sympathising guest in the banquet and 
festivities whereby Philip celebrated his triumph over Grecian liberty. At 
length Demades with the other envoys returned to Athens, reporting the 
consent of Philip to conclude peace, to give back the numerous prisoners in 
his hands, and also to transfer Oropus from the Thebans to Athens. 


PEACE OF DEMADES 


Demades proposed the conclusion of peace to the Athenian assembly, by 
whom it was readily decreed. To escape invasion and siege by the 
Macedonian army was doubtless an unspeakable relief ; while the recovery 
of the two thousand prisoners without ransom was an acquisition of great 
importance, not merely to the city collectively but to the sympathies of 
numerous relatives. Lastly, to regain Oropus a€” a possession which they 
had once enjoyed, and for which they had long wrangled with the Thebans 
a€” was a further cause of satisfaction. Such conditions were doubtless 
acceptable at Athens. But there was a submission to be made on the other 
side, which to the contemporaries of Pericles would have seemed 
intolerable, even as the price of averted invasion or recovered captives. The 
Athenians were required to acknowledge the exaltation of Philip to the 
headship of the Grecian world, and to promote the like acknowledgment by 
all other Greeks, in a congress to be speedily convened. They were to 
renounce all pretensions to headship, not only for themselves, but for every 
other Grecian state ; to recognise not Sparta nor Thebes, but the king of 
Macedon, as Panhellenic chief ; to acquiesce in the transition of Greece 
from the position of a free, self-determining, political aggregate, into a 
provincial dependency of the kings of Pella and ^g;e. It is not easy to 
conceive a more terrible shock to that traditional sentiment of pride and 
patriotism, inherited from forefathers who, after repelling and worsting the 
Persians, had first organised the maritime Greeks into a confederacy 
running parallel with and supple-mentary to the non-maritime Greeks allied 
with Sparta ; thus keeping out foreign dominion and casting the Grecian 
world into a system founded on native sympathies and free government. 
Such traditional sentiment, though it no longer governed the character of 
the Athenians nor impressed upon them motives of action, had still a strong 
hold upon their imagination and memory, where it had been constantly kept 
alive by the eloquence of Demosthenes and others. The Peace of Demades, 
recognising Philip as chief of Greece, was a renunciation of all this proud 
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ceptance of a new and degraded position, for Athens as well as for Greece 
generally. 


If Philip had not purchased the recognition of Athens, he might have fiiiled 
in trying to extort it by force. For though, being master of the field, he could 
lay waste Attica with impunity, and even establish a permanent fortress in it 
like Decelea a€” yet the fleet of Athens was as strong as ever, and her 
preponderance at sea irresistible. Under these circumstances, Athens and 
Pirsus might have been defended against him, as Byzantium and Perinthus 
had been, two years before ; the Athenian fleet might have obstructed his 
operations in many wa)^s ; and the siege of Athens might have called forth 
a burst of Hellenic sympathy, such as to embarrass his further progress. We 
may see therefore that, with such difficulties before him if he pushed the 
Athenians to despair, Philip acted wisely in employing his victory and his 
prisoners to procure her recognition of his headship. His political game was 
well played, now as always ; but to the praise of generosity bestowed by 
Polybius he has little claim. 


Besides the recognition of Philip as chief of Greece, the Athenians, on the 
motion of Demades, passed various honorary and complimentary votes in 
his favour ; of what precise nature we do not know. Immediate relief from 
danger, with the restoration of two thousand captive citizens, was sufficient 
to render the peace generally popular at the first moment ; moreover, the 
Athenians, as if conscious of failing resolution and strength, were now 
entering upon that career of flattery to powerful kings which we shall 
hereafter find them pushing to disgraceful extravagance. It was probably 
during the prevalence of this sentiment, which did not long continue, that 
the youthful Alexander of Macedon, accompanied by Antipater, paid a visit 
to Athens. Meanwhile the respect enjo3’ed by Demosthenes among his 
countrymen was noway lessened. Though his political opponents thought 
the season favourable for bringing many impeachments against him, none 
of them proved successful. 


Greek Marble Chair 


PHILIP INPELOPONNESUS 


Having thus subjugated and garrisoned Thebes, having reconstituted the 
anti-Theban cities in Boeotia, having constrained Athens to submission and 
dependent alliance, and having established a garrison in Ambracia, at the 
same time mastering Acarnania, and banishing the leading Acarnanians 
who were opposed to him, Philip next proceeded to carry his arms into 
Peloponnesus. He found little positive resistance anywhere, except in the 
territory of 
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Sparta. The Corinthians, Argives, Messenians, Eleans, and many Arcadians, 
all submitted to his dominion ; some even courted his alliance, from fear 
and antipathy against Sparta. Philip invaded Laconia with an army too 
powerful for the Spartans to resist in the field. He laid waste the country, 
and took some detached posts ; but he did not take, nor do we know that he 
even attacked, Sparta itself. The Spartans could not resist; yet would they 
neither submit nor ask for peace. It appears that Philip cut down their 
territory and narrowed their boundaries on all the three sides ; towards 
Argos, Messene, and Megalopolis. We have no precise account of the 
details of his proceedings; but it is clear that he did just what seemed to him 
good, and that the governments of all the Peloponnesian cities came into the 
hands of his partisans. Sparta was the only city which stood out against him 
; maintaining her ancient freedom and dignity, under circumstances of 
feebleness and humiliation, with more unshaken resolution than Athens. 


POLITICAL SCHEMES; FAMILY BROILS 


Philip next proceeded to convene a congress of Grecian cities at Corinth. 
He here announced himself as resolved on an expedition against the Persian 
king, for the purpose both of liberating the Asiatic Greeks and avenging the 
invasion of Greece by Xerxes. The general vote of the congress nominated 
him leader of the united Greeks for this purpose, and decreed a Grecian 
force to join him, to be formed of contingents furnished by the various 
cities. The total of the force promised is stated only by Justin, who gives it 
at two hundred thousand foot, and fifteen thousand horse ; an army which 
Greece certainly could not have furnished, and which we can hardly believe 
to have been even promised. The Spartans stood aloof from the congress, 
continuing to refuse all recognition of the headship of Philip. The Athenians 
attended and concurred in the vote ; which was in fact the next step to carry 
out the peace made by Demades. They were required to furnish a well- 
equipped fleet to serve under Philip ; and they were at the same time 
divested of their dignity of chiefs of a maritime confederacy, the islands 
being enrolled as maritime dependencies of Philip, instead of continuing to 
send deputies to a synod meeting at Athens. For several years afterwards, 
the naval force in the dockyards of Athens still continued large and 
powerful ; but her maritime ascendency henceforward disappears. 


This scheme â€” the invasion of Persia â€” had now ceased to be an object 
of genuine aspiration throughout the Grecian world. The Great King, no 
longer inspiring terror to Greece collectively, might now be regarded as 
likely to lend protection against Macedonian oppression. To emancipate the 
Asiatic Greeks from Persian dominion would be in itself an enterprise 
grateful to Grecian feeling, though all such wishes must have been 
gradually dying out since the Peace of Antalcidas. But emancipation, 
accomplished by Philip, would be only a transfer of the Asiatic Greeks from 
Persian dominion to his. The synod of Corinth ser-ved no purpose except to 
harness the Greeks to his car, for a distant enterprise lucrative to his soldiers 
and suited to his insatiable ambition. 


It was in 337 B.C. that this Persian expedition was concerted and resolved. 
During that year preparations were made of sufficient magnitude to exhaust 
the finances of Philip ; who was at the same time engaged in military 
operations, and fought a severe battle against tlie lUyrian king Pleurias. In 
the spring of 336 b-C, a portion of the Macedonian army 
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under Parmenion and Attains, was sent across to Asia to commence military 
operations ; Philip himself intending speedily to follow. 


Such however was not the fate reserved for him. Not long before, he had 
taken the resolution of repudiating, on the allegation of infidelity, his wife 
Olympias ; who is said to have become repugnant to him, from the furious 
and savage impulses of her character. He had successively married several 
wives, the last of whom was Cleopatra, niece of the Macedonian Attalus. It 
was at her instance that he is said to have repudiated Olympias ; who retired 
to her brother, Alexander of Epirus. This step provoked violent dissensions 
among the partisans of the two queens, and even between Philip and his son 
Alexander, who expressed a strong resentment at the repudiation of his 
mother. Amidst the intoxication of the marriage banquet, Attalus proposed a 
toast and prayer, that there might speedily appear a legitimate son, from 
Philip and Cleopatra, to succeed to the Macedonian throne. Upon which 
Alexander exclaimed in wrath, ” Do j^ou then proclaim me as a bastard ? ” 
a€” at the same time hurling a goblet at him. Incensed at this proceeding, 
Philip started up, drew his sword, and made furiously at his son ; but-fell to 
the ground from passion and intoxication. This accident alone preserved the 
life of Alexander, who retorted, ” Here is a man, preparing to cross from 
Europe into Asia, who yet cannot step surel}/\ from one couch to another.” 
After this violent quarrel the father and son separated. Alexander conducted 
his mother into Epirus, and then went himself to the Illyrian king. Some 
months afterwards, at the instance of the Corinthian Demaratus, PhilijD 
sent for him back, and became reconciled to him ; but another cause of 
displeasure soon arose, because Alexander had opened a negotiation for 
marriage with the daughter of the satrap of Caria. Rejecting such an alliance 
as unworthy, Philip sharply reproved his son, and banished from Macedonia 
several courtiers whom he suspected as intimate with Alexander ; while the 
friends of Attalus stood high in favour. 


THE DEATH OF PHILIP 


Such were the animosities distracting the court and family of Philip. A son 
had just been born to him from his new wife Cleopatra. His expedition 
against Persia, resolved and prepared during the preceding year, had been 
actually commenced. But Philip foresaw that during his absence danger 
might arise from the furious Olympias, bitterly exasperated by the recent 
events, and instigating her brother Alexander, king of Epirus, with whom 
she was now residing. He now deemed it essential to conciliate him still 
further, by a special tie of alliance ; giving to him in marriage Cleo-pati-a, 
his daughter by Olympias. For this marriage, celebrated at ^gse in 
AMacedonia in August 336 B.C., Philip provided festivals of the utmost 
cost and splendour, commemorating at the same time the recent birth of his 
son by Cleopatra. Banquets, munificent presents, gymnastic and musical 
matches, tragic exhibitions a€” among which Neoptolemus the actor 
performed in the tragedy of Cinyras, etc., with every species of attraction 
known to the age a€” were accumulated, in order to reconcile the 
dissentient parties in Macedonia, and to render the effect imposing on the 
minds of the Greeks ; who, from every city, sent deputies for 
congratulation. Statues of the twelve great gods, admirably executed, were 
carried in solemn procession into the theatre; immediately after them, the 
statue of Philip himself as a thirteenth god, 
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Amidst this festive multitude, however, there were not wanting 
discontented partisans of Olympias and Alexander, to both of whom the 
young queen with her new-born child threatened a formidable rivalry. There 
was also a malcontent yet more dangerous â€” Pausanias, one of the royal 
bodyguards, a noble youth born in the district called Orestis in upper 
Macedonia, who, from causes of offence peculiar to himself, nourished a 
deadly hatred against Philip. The provocation which he had received is one 
which we can neither conveniently transcribe, nor indeed accurately make 


out, amidst discrepancies of statement. It was Attains, the uncle of the new 
queen Cleopatra, who had given the provocation, by inflicting upon 
Pausanias an outrage of the most brutal and revolting character. Even for so 
monstrous an act, no regular justice could be had in Macedonia against a 
powerful man. Pausanias complained to Philip in person. According to one 
account, Philip put aside the complaint with evasions, and even treated it 
with ridicule ; according to another account, he expressed his displeasure at 
the act, and tried to console Pausanias by pecuniary presents. But he 
granted neither redress nor satisfaction to tlie sentiment of an outraged man. 
Accordingly Pausanias determined to take revenge for himself. Instead of 
revenging himself on Attalus a€” who indeed was out of his reach, being at 
the head of the Macedonian troops in Asia â€” his wrath fixed upon Philip 
himself, by whom the demand for redress had been refused. That the 
vindictive Olympias would positively spur on Pausanias to assassinate 
Philip, is highly probable. Respecting Alexander, though he also was 
accused, there is no sufficient evidence to warrant a similar assertion ; “ but 
that some among his partisans â€” men eager to consult his feelings and to 
insure his succession a€” lent their encouragements, appears tolerably well 
established. 


Unconscious of the plot, Philip was about to enter the theatre, already 
crowded with spectators. As he approached the door, clothed in a white 
robe, he felt so exalted with impressions of his own dignity, and so 
confident in the admiring sympathy of the surrounding multitude, that he 
advanced both unarmed and unprotected, directing his guards to hold back. 
At this moment Pausanias, standing near with a Gallic sword concealed 
under his garment, rushed upon him, thrust the weapon through his body, 
and killed him. Having accomplished his purpose, the assassin immediately 
ran off, and tried to reach the gates, where he had previously caused horses 
to be stationed. Being strong and active, he might have succeeded in 
effecting his escape a€” -like most of the assassins of Jason of Pherse under 
circumstances very similar â€” had not his foot stumbled amidst some vine- 
stocks. The guards and friends of Philip were at first paralysed with 
astonishment and consternation. At length, however, some hastened to 
assist the dying king, while others rushed in pursuit of Pausanias. Leonnatus 
and Perdiccas overtook him and slew him immediately. 


In what way, or to what extent, the accomplices of Pausanias lent him aid, 
we are not permitted to know. It is possible that they may have posted 
themselves artfully so as to obstruct pursuit, and favour his chance of 
escape ; which would appear extremely small, after a deed of such 
unmeasured audacity. Three only of the reputed accomplices are known to 
us by name â€” three brothers from the Lyncestian district of upper 
Macedonia, Alexander, Heromenes, and Arrhibseus, sons of “ropus ; but it 
seems that there were others besides. The Lyncestian Alexander whose 
father-in-law, Antipater, 


[‘ But Niebuhr’i is less negative. He exclaims, ” Alexander was no doubt 
deeply implicated in’ this murder. A jury would have condemned him as an 
accomplice. But he was prudent enough to make away with the 
participators in the conspiracy, who might have betrayed him.” ] 
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was one of the most conspicuous and confidential officers in the service of 
Philip, belonged to a good family in Macedonia, perhaps even descendants 
from the ancient family of the princes of Lyncestis. It was he who, 
immediately after Pausanias had assassinated Philip, hastened to salute the 
prince Alexander as king, helped him to put on his armour, and marched as 
one of his guards to take possession of the regal palace.? 


A SUMMING UP OP PHILIP S CHARACTER 


His character was always to be without character in disposition and action ; 
his principles, to have no principles and everywhere to di.ssemble his aims ; 
his habits, to accustom himself to nothing, but solely to follow the 
inspirations of the moment ; his strength, to remain master of himself in 
every condition and proceeding, and, in a thousand other causes and 
consequences of weakness, to follow his chief plan unchanged, and to lead 


everything around him, whilst to the short-sighted he appeared to be led 
byaU. 


He possessed wit, sagacity, and eloquence, and made use of them. He was 
insinuating and condescending when it was a question of winning or 
deluding ; merciful when he hated ; irritating when he loved ; compassion- 
ate when he himself had dealt the wounds ; ready to comfort, when he had 
decided to strike the heart more deeply ; pooi-, so as to soften the rage of 
the plundered rich, so as to reward his helpers ; liberal with promises when 
he saw the people were credulous ; full of respect for the gods only when he 
had a mind to ; unconcerned as to the lawfulness of the means, provided 
they led to the end. 


” Philip,” says Pausanias, ” accomplished the greatest deeds of all the 
Macedonian kings who reigned before and after him, and also broke more 
oaths and violated more covenants.” 


The new politics which Philip established, arose entirely out of his genius, 
and the master understood his work and knew how to use it. When Philip as 
a statesman formed something new with cleverness and vigour, the old must 
therefore have succumbed to it. The old methods were no longer suitable ; 
the means failed the end, the roads no longer led to the goal ; danger then 
took another form, and was threatened on another side. That which could 
have saved the Greeks from imitating the new methods of the opponent, and 
of seizing the spirit of them, and throwing themselves quickly into anotlier 
kind of transaction, they were no longer capable of. By the side of politics 
he placed an improved war department, but one spirit drifted into both. 
Philip possessed the talents especially required by a general. In the greatest 
danger, full of presence of mind, he never doubted his safety ; his most 
terrible deliberation in the field was quiet deliberation and stratagem. The 
Bojotians learned this when they had cut him off and already thought him 
caught, and the Chalcidonians whose cleverly contrived perfidy was 
wrecked by his cunning. He anticipated all his enemies ; they admitted that 
on this account he always had advantage over them. 


Demosthenes says to the Athenians : ” You wage war with Philip in the 
same way as the barbarians carry on a boxing match ; when some one is hit 
he tries to protect the place, and if he is struck on another part his hands go 


to it ; but to prevent the blow or to foresee it, they cannot and will not. It is 
thus with you ; when you liear Philip is in Chteronea, you decide to send an 
army there, when in Pydna, also there, so that he is truly your commanding 
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always ready to strike ; this gave him a great superiority, because as 
monarch he could at once use his fighting force.s, without losing time in 
consultation. 


When be attacked the Greeks, his army had already been trained through 
fighting the surrounding barbarians ; it had to learn how useful and 
necessary it was, and realise to what purpose he made them persevere in 
peace. He often made them march three hundred stadia encumbered with 
their weapons, witli helmet, shield, and splints, and in addition to this, food 
and clothing and utensils. They had to observe the strictest discipline. A 
distinguished Tarentine was dismissed from the service because he had 
helped himself to a warm bath ; jEropus and Damasippus were dismissed 
because they brought singers into the camp. In the same manner as 
Epaminondas, in whose school Philip had learned, beat the Lacedtemonian 
mora by a new formation of the army and deprived them of the efficiency of 
their firm, quiet movements â€” so Philip formed the Macedonian phalanx. 


Even jEmilius Paulus acknowledged that nothing ever terrified them. They 
stood the test at ChtBronea, where the sacred troops of the Thebans were 
defeated, and the Athenians, also in the last fight for their freedom, did not 
prevail against them. j 


GROTE’S estimate of PHILIP 


Thus perished the destroyer of freedom and independence in the Hellenic 
world, at the age of forty-six or forty-seven, after a reign of twenty-three 
years. Our information about him is signally defective. Neither his means, 
nor his plans, nor the difficulties which he overcame, nor his interior 
government, are known to us with exactness or upon contemporary 


historical authority. But the great results of his reign, and the main lines of 
his character, stand out incontestably. At his accession, the Macedonian 
kingdom was a narrow territory round Pella, excluded partially, by 
independent and powerful Gi-ecian cities, even from the neighbouring sea 
coast. At his death Macedonian ascendency was established from the coasts 
of the Propontis to those of the Ionian Sea, and the Ambracian, Messenian, 
and Saronic gulfs. Within these boundaries, all the cities recognised the 
supremacy of Philip ; except only Sparta, and mountaineers like the “tolians 
and others defended by a rugged home. 


Good fortune had waited on Philip’s steps; but it was good fortune 
crowning the efforts of a rare talent. Indeed the restless ambition, the 
indefatigable personal activity and endurance, and the adventurous courage 
of Philip were such as, in a king, suffice almost of tliemselves to guarantee 
success, even with abilities much inferior to his. Tliat among the causes of 
Philip’s conquests, one was corruption, employed abundantly to foment 
discord and purchase partisans among neighbours and enemies ; that with 
winning and agreeable manners, he combined recklessness in false 
promises, deceit and extortion even towards allies, and unscrupulous 
perjury when it suited his purjDOse â€” this we find affirmed, and there is 
no reason for disbelieving it. Such dissolving forces smoothed the way for 
an efficient and admirable army, organised, and usually commanded, by 
himself. Its organisation adopted and enlarged the best processes of 
scientific warfare employed by Epaminondas and Iphicrates. Begun as well 
as completed by Philip, and bequeathed as an engine ready-made for the 
conquests of Alexander, it constitutes an epoch in military history. But the 
more we extol the genius of Philip as a conqueror, formed for successful 
encroachment 
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and aggrandisement at the expense of all his neighbours a€” the less can we 
find room for that mildness and moderation which some authors discover in 
his character. If, on some occasions of his life, such attributes may fairly be 
recognised, we have to set against them the destruction of the thirty-two 


Greek cities in Chalcidice, and the wholesale transportation of reluctant and 
miserable families from one inhabitancy to another. 


Besides his skill as a general and politician, Philip was no mean proficient 
in the Grecian accomplishments of rhetoric and letters. Isocrates addresses 
him as a friend of letters and philosophy ; a reputation which his choice of 
Aristotle as instructor of his son Alexander tends to bear out. Yet in Philip, 
as in the two Dionysii of Syracuse and other despots, these tastes were not 
found inconsistent either with the crimes of ambition or the licenses of 
inordinate appetite. The contemporary historian Theopompus, a warm 
admirer of Philip’s genius, stigmatises not only the perfidy of his public 
dealings, but also the drunkenness, gambling, and excesses of all kinds in 
which he indulged â€” encouraging the like in those around him. His 
Macedonian and Grecian bodyguard, eight hundred in number, was a troop 
in which , no decent man could live ; distinguished indeed for military 
bravery and aptitude, but sated with plunder, and stained with such 
shameless treachery, sanguinary rapacity, and unbridled lust, as befitted 
only centaurs and Lses-trygons. The number of Philip’s mistresses and 
wives was almost on an oriental scale ; and the innumerable dissensions 
thus introduced into his court through his offspring by different mothers, 
were fraught with mischievous consequences. 


In appreciating the genius of Philip, we have to appreciate also the parties 
to whom he stood opposed. His good fortune was nowhere more 
conspicuous than in the fact, that he fell upon those days of disunion and 
backwardness in Greece (indicated in the last sentence of Xenophon’s 
Hellenics) when there was neither leading city prepared to keep watch, nor 
leading general to take command, nor citizen-soldiers willing and ready to 
endure the hardships of steady service. Philip combated no opponents like 
Epaminondas, or Agesilaus, or Iphicrates. How different might have been 
his career, had Epaminondas survived the victory of Mantinea, gained only 
two years before Philip’s accession ! To ojjpose Philip, there needed a man 
like himself, competent not only to advise and project, but to command in 
person, to stimulate the zeal of citizen-soldiers, and to set the example of 
braving danger and fatigue. Unfortunately for Greece, no such leader stood 
forward. In counsel and speech Demosthenes sufficed for the emergency. 
Twice before the battle of Chseronea a€” at Byzantium and at Thebes a€” 


did he signally frustrate Philip’s combinations. But he was not formed to 
take the lead in action, nor was there any one near him to supply the defect. 
In the field, Philip encountered only that ” public inefficiency,” at Athens 
and elsewhere in Greece, of which even jEschines complains ; and to this 
decay of Grecian energy, not less than to his own distinguished attributes, 
the unparalleled success of his reign was owing. We shall find during the 
reign of his son Alexander the like genius and vigour exhibited on a still 
larger scale, and achieving still more wonderful results ; while the ouce 
stirring politics of Greece, after one feeble effort, sink yet lower, into the 
nullity of a subject province. S 


CHAPTER L. ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


The world has seen many great conquerors, but certainly not more than two 
or three who have stamped their names so indelibly upon the pages of 
history and appealed to the imagination of so wide an audience as the hero 
of Macedonia. The young soldier’s meteoric career, which Appian, the great 
Roman historian, justly likened to a flash of lightning, liad all the elements 
of dramatic picturesqueness. Alexander was the wonder of the age in which 
he lived, and no less a wonder to each succeeding generation. A myth soon 
grew up about his name, but the myth was scarcely more wonderful than 
the bald facts of his history. The main outlines of that history are familiar to 
every school-boy, yet it is a’ curious fact that no contemporary record of the 
achievements of Alexander has come down to us. We have the account of 
the Persian Wars written by Herodotus who was born before their close. We 
have the record of the Peloponnesian War written by Thucydides who 
participated in it, and by Xenophon who must have known personally many 
of its greatest actors. Xenophon has also left us a biography of Agesilaus, 
who so nearly anticipated Alexander in an Asiatic conquest, and, in so 
doing, he writes not merely as a contemporary but as a personal friend. But 
the oldest extant writings that give us an account of the deeds of Alexander 
were not penned until some three centuries after that hero lived and died. It 
is true that contemporary records of the history of Alexander were written 


in numbers, but by some curious chance no copy of any one of these 
records has been preserved. 


Fortunately, however, the histories of Alexander that have come down to us 
are all based more or less on the contemporary records that are lost. There 
are five of these important histories, all written, perhaps, almost in the same 
century â€” the works namely of Diodorus, Justin, Plutarch, Curtius, and 
Arrian. The most ancient of these is the history of Diodorus, which dates 
from somewhere about the age of Julius Csesar ; the latest, that of Arrian, 
was written probably about the time of the reign of Adrian. There are, of 
course, numerous other classical authors who make reference to Alexander, 
but these five are the only ones who have given us anything like a complete 
history of his doings. 


Of these histories, by common consent, the most authoritative is that of 
Atrian.A» This work is based upon the writings of two of Alexander’s 
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generals, Ptolemy and Aristobulus. The point of view from which the work 
is written cannot be better described than in the autJior’s own words : 


” | have admitted into my narrative as strictly authentic all the statements 
relating to Alexander and Philip which Ptolemy, son of Lagus, and 
Aristobulus, son of Aristobulus, agree in making ; and from those 
statements which differ I have selected that which appears to me the more 
credible, and at the same time the more deserving of record. Different 
authors have given different accounts of Alexander’s actions ; and there is 
no one about whom more have written, or more at variance with each other 
; but in my opinion the narratives of Ptolemy and Aristobulus are more 


worthy of credit than the rest d€” Aristobulus, because he served under 
King Alexander in his expedition, and Ptolemy’s, not only because he 
accompanied Alexander in his expedition, but also because, being a king 
himself, the falsification of the facts would have been more disgraceful to 
him than to any other man. Moreover they are both more worthy of credit, 
because they compiled their histories after Alexander’s death, when neither 
compulsion was used nor reward offered to them to write anything different 
from what really occurred. Some statements also made by other writers I 
have incorporated in my narrative, because they seemed to me worthy of 
mention and not altogether improbable ; but I have given them merely as 
reports of Alexander’s proceedings. And if any man wonders why, after so 
many other men have written of Alexander, the compilation of this history 
came into my mind, after perusing the narratives of all the rest, let him read 
this of mine, and then wonder a€” if he can.” 


When one reflects on the library of volumes that have been written in recent 
times on Alexander and his doings, it is curious to consider how meagre are 
the original materials on which all this elaboration is based. The entire 
accounts of Diodorus, Justin, Plutarch, Curtius, and Arrian if printed 
together in full would make but a comparatively small volume. Nor can it 
be said that any recent discoveries have greatly altered the point of view 
from which the history of Alexander is to be regarded, or largely added to 
our knowledge of the subject. The reader who has mastered these five 
classical authorities has learned practically all that is specifically known 
regarding the deeds of Alexander, and every modern historian who treats of 
the subject must bear these original authorities constantly in mind.” 


Before taking up Alexander’s deeds in detail, it may be well to quote, by 
way of transition from father to son, the epigrammatic comparison made by 
Justin, between Philip and Alexander, using Brown’s translation of 1712: 


PHILIP AND ALEXANDER COMPARED BY JUSTIN 


” Philip was killed in the Forty-Seventh Year of his Age, after he had 
Reigned Twenty-Five Years. He had a Son by an Actress of Larissa, whose 
Name was Aridoeus, who reign’d after Alexander. He had, as ‘tis usual with 


Princes, several other Sons by several Wives, some of whom died a Natural, 
and others fell by a violent Death. He was a Prince that took more Delight 
in Arms than in Feasting. His greatest Riches consisted in his Military 
Stores. He was more dexterous at getting Money than at keeping of it, 
which was the Reason that he was everlastingly Poor and Necessitous, 
amidst all his Rapines and Plunders. He was naturally inclined neither to 
Mercy nor Pity, but used both indifferently, as his Affairs required. 


” He thought no Way dishonourable to overcome an Enemy. In his 
Discourse he was Free and Courteous, but always designing. He would 
promise 
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infinitely more than he intended to perform. He was equally excellent at 
Railery and serious Discourse. He measured Friendship not by Fidelity, but 
the Advantages it brought. His principal Talents were to pretend Love 
where he hated most, to excite Animosities and Distrusts between Friends, 
and at the same time to curry Favour with both. Among his other Qualities, 
Eloquence was none of the least, his Conversation was sprightly and subtle 
and neither did the Easiness of it exclude its Elegance, nor its Elegance 
Adulterate the Beauty of its Easiness. 


” He was succeeded by his Son Alexander, who surpassed his Father both in 
his Virtues and his Vices. Their Methods of Conquering were extremely 
different. The Son carried on liis Wars by open Force, the Father by Artifice 
and Stratagem. One loved to trick an Enemy underhand, the Other to defeat 
them gallantly in the Field by Bravery. One was more subtle in Council, the 
Other more Magnificent in his Temper. 


” The Father could dissemble, and for the most part overcome his Anger. 
The Son, when he was thoroughly inflamed, neither knew how to allay, nor 
Moderate his Revenge. Both of them were over-greedy of Wine, but the 
Vices of their Drunkenness were different. The Father would run from an 


Entertainment to go and engage with an Enemy and rashly expose himself 
to Danger. The Son quarrelled with his friends in his Wine, and treated them 
like Enemies. Thus we find that Pliilip has frequently returned from Battels 
Wounded, and Alexander came from a Banquet stained with the Blood of 
his Friends. One would rule in Conjunction with his Friends, the Other 
would reign over them. The Father rather chose to make himself beloved, 
the Son to be fear’d. Both of ‘em were equal Encouragers and Lovers of 
Learning. The Father had more Cunning, the Son more Honour. Philip was 
more moderate in his Conversation, Alexander in his Actions, which he 
show’d by being more Merciful and Generous to the Conquer’d. The Father 
loved Frugality, the Son was more inclined to Luxury. With these 
Qualifications the Father laid a Foundation for the Conquest of the World, 
which the Son most Gloriously accomplished.”” 


ALEXANDER S YOUTH ACCORDING TO QUINTUS CURTIUS 


The kings of Macedon derived their pedigree from Hercules ; and 
Olympias, Alexander’s mother, reckoned the origin of her family from 
Achilles. From his very infancy he wanted neither allurements or examples 
to excite him in the pursuit of glory, nor masters to teach him virtue, nor 
exercise to accustom him to it. For his father, Philip, did by his continual 
wars raise the reputation of the Macedonians, who, till then were accounted 
despicable, and by his conquest of Greece, made them formidable 
everywhere. In fine, he not only laid the foundations of the great things 
which were done after his death, but even a little before his decease, having 
resolved to carry the war into Persia, he had levied men, gathered 
provisions, raised money, and, in short, liad an army ready for that 
expedition ; and had actually opened a passage into Asia, by the means of 
Parmenion. 


But in this very juncture he was taken away, as if to leave to his son so great 
forces to carry on the war, and reap the full glory of it, when it was finished 
; which seems to have been the contrivance of fortune, who always yielded 
entire obedience to Alexander alone. This prince was so much in the 
admiration of all men, not only after he had done so great things, but even 
at his first setting out, that it was a question whether it were not more 
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reasonable to ascribe tlie divine original of so great a man immediately to 
Jupiter himself, rather than mediately to the same god by the ^acidae and 
Hercules. 


When he went himself to visit the temple of Ammon in Libya, nothing less 
would content him than to be called his son, as we shall shew in the sequel. 
Moreover, it was the opinion of many that Alexander was the offspring of a 
serpent which had been seen in his mother’s bed-chamber, and into which 
Jupiter had transformed himself ; that the credit of his divine pedigree was 
advanced by dreams and prophesies ; and that when Philip sent to Deljjhi to 
consult about it, he was admonished by the oracle, to pay the greatest 
reverence to Ammon. On the other hand, there are those who affirm, ” That 
all this is mere fiction ; and that there was reason to suspect Alexander’s 
mother was guilty of adultery : for that Nectanebus, king of Egypt, who was 
driven from his kingdom, did not go to Ethiopia, as was commonly 
believed, but went to Macedonia, in hopes of receiving succours from 
Philij) against the power of the Persians. That he deceived Olympias by the 
force of magical enchantments, and defiled his landlord’s bed. That from 
that time Philip had a jealousy of her, and that it afterwards appeared this 
was the chief cause of their divorce. That the very day that Philip brought 
Cleopatra into his house, Attains, his wife’s uncle, took the liberty to 
rejjroach Alexander with the baseness of his birth, while the king himself 
disowned him for his son. In iine, that the constant rumour of Olympias’ 
adultery was entertained not only in that part of the world, but even among 
the nations which he conquered. That the fiction of the serpent was derived 
from ancient fables, on purpose to conceal the ignominy of that princess. 
That the Messenians had formerly given out the same story concerning 
Aristomenes, and the Sicyonians concerning Aristodemus.” 


In reality the same report was spread abroad concerning Scipio, who was 
the first that ruined Carthage ; and the birth of Augustus was in like manner 
thought to have had something divine in it. For as to Romulus, the founder 


of Rome, there is no occasion to say anything of him ; since there is no 
nation so contemptible, but derives its origin either from some god, or the 
offspring of a god. After all, the flight of Nectanebus does not agree with 
those times ; for Alexander was six years of age, when that prince was 
vanquished by Ochus, and lost his kingdom and iuhei-itance ; but for all 
this, the tale which is reported of .Jupiter, is not the less likely to be false. It 
is affirmed, that Olympias herself, having nothing to fear after her 
husband’s death, laughed at the vanity of her son, who would needs have it 
believed that he was sprung from Jupiter; and begged him in a letter, “not to 
expose her to Juno’s indignation, seeing that she had been guilty of nothing 
that deserved that punishment.” However, before that time, she is thought to 
have been the person that took the most pains to gain credit to this fable, 
and is said to have admonished Alexander upon his expedition into Asia, ” 
To be mindful of his origin, and do nothing that was unworthy of so great a 
father.” 


But it is generally agreed, that between the conception and birth of that 
prince, it was signified both by prodigies and divers presages, how 
considerable a person should be born. Philip saw in his sleep the womb of 
Olympias sealed up with a ring, on which the picture of a lion was engraved 
; the memory whereof was preserved by the city of Alexandria in Egypt, 
which was for a long time called Leontopolis. Aristander, the ablest diviner 
of that time, who afterwards accompanied Alexander, and was his chief 
priest, interpreted the dream, and said it signified the magnanimity and 
courage of the infant. The same night that Olympias was brought to bed, the 
temple of Diana in 
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Ephesus, the most famous of all Asia, was burnt to ashes. This was done by 
a profligate villain, who being apprehended and put to the torture, confessed 
he had no other view in doing it, but to preserve his memory by some great 
and memorable act of impiety. Wherefore the Magi, who were then at 
Ephesus, not reckoning so great a misfortune from the loss of the temple 


alone, but looking upon it as a presage of greater destruction, filled the 
whole city with mournful exclamations ; ” That there was a torch kindled 
somewhere, which, on the like account, and from the same motive, should 
one day consume all the East.” 


Philip being blessed with a son, of whom so many happy omens made him 
conceive the highest hopes, turned all his thoughts towards his education. 
For being a wise man, and a lover of his country, he easily perceived that all 
his endeavours would be to no purpose, if he should leave an ignorant and 
slothful prince behind him, to govern Macedonia, while things were in an 
unsettled state everywhere : and that his glory could not be long-lived, if the 
great things he had begun should be lost and ruined by the weakness or 
negligence of a successor. Among his letters, that discreet and elegant one 
which he wrote to Aristotle, who was then at Athens with Plato, is yet 
extant, and is conceived in words much to this purpose : 


” Philip to Aristotle wisheth Health. 


” I am to acquaint you, that a son is born to me ; nor do I thank the gods so 
much for his birth, as for his being born in your time. I hope that when he 
shall have been educated and instructed by you, he shall be worthy of us, 
and fit to succeed to so great a kingdom. For I think it much better to be 
without children, than to beget them for a punishment, and educate them to 
the shame and dishonour of their ancestors.” 


Nor was Philip mistaken ; for having been long under the direction of 
Aristotle, the effect was, that the instructions he received from that great 
master, laid a foundation for, and enabled him to perform all the great 
exploits which he executed from that time. 


When he grew up, there ajjpeared a perfect symmetry in his members, his 
joints were strong and firm ; and being but of a middle stature, he was 
really stronger than he appeared to be. His skin was white, only his cheeks 
and his breast were dyed with an agreeable red ; his hair was yellow, and 
went into a gentle curl ; his nose was aquiline, and his eyes of different 
colours : for his left eye is said to have been blue, and his right very black. 
There was a certain secret virtue in them ; insomuch that nobody could look 
on his countenance without veneration and fear. He could run with 


wonderful swiftness, which he often practised, even when he was king, as 
esteeming it of great use in expeditions ; and he was often seen to run for a 
prize with the swiftest persons about him. He bore fatigue with a patience 
and firmness that even passes belief ; and by this one virtue he oftentimes 
saved both himself and his armies in the greatest extremities. By frequent 
exercises, and a very warm constitution, he did so purge off any bad 
humours which commonly lodge under the skin, that not only his breath, 
but also what he perspired through the pores of his body were sweet, and 
his very clothes had a fragrant smell ; and this was the cause, as some think, 
why he was so much inclined to wine and passion. Pictures and statues of 
him are yet to be seen, which were the performances of the best artists. For 
lest the comeliness of his face should suffer any thing from the 
unskilfulness of vulgar sculptors or painters, he strictly forbade any to draw 
his picture without his order, and threatened to punish any one that should 
disobey it. In consequence whereof, though there was abundance of good 
workmen, yet Apelles 
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was the only person who had his consent to draw his picture ; Pyrgoteles to 
grave him on precious stones, and Lysippus and Polyclitus to represent him 
in medals. 


His governor Leonidas is said to have walked too fast, which Alexander 
learnt of him ; and never was able to help it afterwards by all his 
endeavours. I am not ignorant that very much is owing to education, but I 
am inclined to impute this rather to the temper of that 3’oung prince, than to 
his accustoming himself to it ; for it was impossible for one of his ardour 
and impetuosity of spirit, not to have the motions of his body answerable to 
it. And this hastiness of his was so far from being accounted an 
imperfection by his successors, that they studiously affected it, and imitated 
him therein ; as they did in his wry neck, which leaned to his left shoulder, 
in his piercing look and high voice, being incapable to copy the virtues of 
his mind. In reality, there were many of them Avhose long lives had scarce 


anything in them that deserved to be compared to his childhood. Nor did he 
ever say or act anything that was mean or base, but all his words and 
actions were equal to, or even surpassed, his fortune. For though he was 
most ambitious â- of praise, yet he did not affect to draw it indifferently 
from every thing, but would have it arise from things that were most 
praiseworthy ; being sensible that the praise which arises from mean actions 
is inglorious and dishonourable, and that that victory which is gained over 
the meanest enemy, is so much the more noble and illustrious. Therefore 
when some persons told him, “that seeing he was an excellent runner, he 
ought to list himself among those who were to contend for the prize at the 
Olympic games, after the example of a king of his name ; and that thereby 
he should acquire a great fame all over Greece “: he answered, “I would 
certaiidy do so, if I were to run against kings.” 


As often as Philip obtained any signal victory, or reduced any rich and 
strong place, he could not conceal his grief, amidst the rejoicing of others ; 
and he was heard to complain amongst boys of his own age, “that his father 
would leave nothing for him and them to do when they came to be men.” 
For he looked upon every accession of power and riches to be a diminution 
to his glory, and had a stronger passion for honour than for wealth. He was 
naturally disposed to sleep but little, and increased his watchfulness by art. 
If anything happened to him that required serious thought, he put his arm 
out of the bed, holding a silver ball in his hand, which by its fall into a basin 
might make a noise, and so disperse that heaviness which was inclining him 
to slumber. From his very infancy he loved to worship the gods splendidly ; 
and one day as they were sacrificing, he flung so much incense into the fire, 
that Leonidas, who was a severe and parsimonious man, not being able to 
bear that profusion, cried out, ” You may burn incense in this manner when 
you conquer the countries where it grows.” Remembering this saying 
afterwards, when he settled the affairs of Arabia, which produces incense, 
he sent Leonidas a vast quantity of this perfume, ordering him withal, ” to 
be more liberal for the future, in paying honour to the gods, since he was 
now convinced that they did plentifully repay the gifts that had been 
cheerfully made them.” 


Aristotle as His Teacher 


That he understood the more sublime sciences, is evident from his letter to 
Aristotle, wherein he complains, ” That he had profaned their dignity by 
divulging their principles.” Upon which, Aristotle excused himself by 
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manner, as that they might be reckoned not published ; for that no bod)“ 
would be able to understand the meaning of them, but such as had already 
been instructed in the principles which they contained.” When Alexander 
demanded his books of rhetoric, he strictly forbade him to let them come to 
the hands of any other ; for he was no less desirous to excel others in arts 
and sciences, than in power and greatness ; nor could he endure that men of 
the lowest rank should share that glory with him. Besides, it appears from 
his letters that he 


studied physic under one Aristotle, who was the son of a physician, of the 
race of “sculapius. But he studied that part of philosophy so well, which 
teaches a man to command both himself and others, that he is thought to 
have undertaken the supervision of that vast weight and power of the 
Persian empire, rather by his magnanimity, prudence, temperance, and 
fortitude, than by his arms and riches. He frankly owned, ” That he owed 
more to Aristotle than to Philip ; for that he was indebted to the one for his 
life ; to the other for that life’s being formed upon the principles of honour 
and virtue.” Nevertheless, it has been believed by some, not without 
ground, that his mind, which was so fired with ambition, was yet more 
inflamed by the too great value which Aristotle set upon honour and glory, 
which he placed in the rank of things that may be called goods ; so that he 
not only multiplied wars upon wars, in order to extend his dominions, but 
would needs be looked upon as a god. 


Of all the monuments of antiquity, he had the greatest esteem for Homer, 
who, he thought, was the only person that had perfectly described that 


wisdom by which empires subsist ; and such a passion for him, that he was 
called Homer’s Lover. He was wont to carry his books always along with 
him ; and even when he went to bed, lie put them and his sword under his 
pillow, calling them ” his military viaticum, and the elements of warlike 
virtue.” He esteemed Achilles to have been hajjpy in finding so great a man 
to celebrate his virtues. 


Having found a most curious casket, both for matter and workmanship, 
amongst the plunder of Damascus, and his friends having asked him ” What 
use it was most proper for?” he answered, “We will dedicate it to Homer, 
since it is but reasonable that the most precious monument of human wit 
should be preserved in the finest piece of workmanship.” From hence the 
most correct edition of that poet, which Alexander was at much jjains to 
get, was called the ” edition of the casket ” ; because in that casket the 
Persians had used to keep odours and perfumes. One day as a certain 
messenger of good news ran towards him, in all haste stretching out his 
right hand, with the highest marks of joy on his countenance ; ” What news 
can you tell me,” says he, “that’s worthy of so much joy, unless that Homer 
is alive again?” He was then arrived to such a degree of happiness, tiiat he 
thought there wanted nothing to complete his glory, but one capable to 
trumpet his praise. By frequent reading of him, he liad got almost all by 
heart ; so that no person could quote him more readily or familiarly, or 
judge of him more justly. 


Aristotle 
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Bucephaliis 


He showed an extraordinary courage and dexterit}/, to the great 
astonishment of his father and others, in managing the horse Bucephalus, 
which name was given him from his being marked with the figure of an 
ox’s head. Thessaly was very much famed at that time for fine horses, and 
great numbers of tliera were bred in that country, but none of them was to 
be compared to Bucephalus either for mettle or beautifulness ; for which 
reason Philoni-cus a Pharsalian, thinking him worthy of the greatest prince 
in those parts, brought him to Philip, and proposed to sell him for sixteen 
talents. But when they came to try his speed and management, by riding 
him out into the fields, there was none of the king’s friends or attendants 
that durst venture to manage him ; for he rose upon them, and frightened all 
that essaj’ed to mount him, by his fierceness : so that he was now looked 
upon as unmanage-able and useless, upon the account of his wildness : at 
which Alexander sighing said, ” What a fine horse those people lose 
through their ignorance and cowardice.” After having repeated these words 
over and over, his father chid him “for finding fault with horsemen that 
were both older and more skilful than himself, as if he could manage-that 
horse better than they.” To which he answered, “I will manage him better 
than they, father, if you will give me leave.” Upon this, the father asked 
him, “What he would forfeit if he could not execute what he had undertaken 
>?” ” I will forfeit the price of the horse,” replied he. At this every body 
smiled, and agreed, ” That if he won, his father should buy the horse for 
him ; but if he lost, he should lay down the money himself.” Then 
Alexander, taking the horse by the bridle, turned him directly to the sun, 
that so he might not see his shadow ; for he had observed, that this 
frightened him, and made him more untractable. Finding his fury not much 
abated notwithstanding this, he stroked his mane, laid his cloak aside 
gently, and jumped upon him at once, though he was foaming with rage. 
Then Bucephalus, that was not used to obey, began to fling with his heels, 
and throw about his head, and very obstinately refuse to be guided by the 
bridle ; then he es.sayed to get loose, and run away full speed. He was then 
in a spacious plain that was fit for riding in : wherefore Alexander, giving 
him the rein, and setting his spurs to his sides, rode shouting with all the 
vigour and fury imaginable. And after he had traversed a vast space of 


ground, till he was weary, and willing to stop, he spurred him on till such 
time as his mettle was exhausted, and he became tame; after which he 
brought him back very gentle and tractable. When Alexander alighted, his 
father embraced him with tears of joy, and kissing him, said, ” He must seek 
out a larger empire for himself, for that the kingdom of Macedon was too 
small for so vast a spirit.” Afterwards Bucephalus continued the same 
fierceness towards others, while he obeyed Alexander alone with a 
wonderful submission ; and after he had been his companion in many 
labours and dangers, he was at last killed in a battle against Porus.A« 


ALEXANDERS FIRST DEEDS 


From the remotest ages of Pelasgian antiquity down to the time of the 
Roman empire, the holy island of Samothrace, the seat of an awfully 
mysterious worship, was accounted equal to Delphi in sanctity. Here it is 
said Philip first saw Olympias, when they partook at the same time in the 
Cabirian mysteries, and resolved to seek her hand. Olympias loved the 
fanatical 
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orgies celebrated by the Thracian and Macedonian women in honour of 
their Dionysus ; and is even said to have introduced some of the symbols of 
tliis frantic worship, a€” the huge tame snakes, which the Bacchanals 
wreathed round their necks and arms, a€” into her husband’s palace. It is a 
stroke which agrees well with tlie other features of her wild, impetuous 
character. Who can estimate the degree in which this irritable, 
uncontrollable nature may have contributed one element towards that 
combination of ardent enthusiasm with tlie soberest forethought which 
distinguishes Alexander, perhaps above every man that ever filled a like 
station ? 


The anecdotes related of Alexander’s boyhood are chiefly remarkable as 
indicating what may be fitly called a kingly spirit, which not only felt 
conscious that it was born to command, and was impatient of all opposition 
to its will, but also studied how it might subject all things and persons 
around it to its own higher purposes. This inborn royalty of soul could 
hardly have failed to find its way to fame, had it even been originally 
lodged in an obscure corner. But the prince, who was destined to effect so 
great a change in the state of the world, was to be committed to the care of 
the man whose spirit was not less active and ambitious, who also in the 
range of his intellectual conquests had never been equalled, and who 
founded a much more lasting empire in the sphere of thought. Never, before 


or since, have two persons so great in the historical sense of the word, been 
brought together â€” above all in the same relation â€” as Alexander and 
Aristotle. 


Alexander was but tliirteen years old when he became the philo.sopher’s 
pupil. This relation appears to have subsisted between them for no more 
than three successive years. Alexander was only sixteen when Philip set out 
on his expedition to Thrace, from which he only returned in the autumn of 
339, and he was entrusted with the regency of the kingdom a€” probably 
under the direction of a council â€” during his father’s absence. He was 
then of course occupied with affairs of state ; and in the course of this time, 
a revolt of one of the conquered tribes, probably on the lUyrian frontier, 
afforded an occasion for his first essay in the art of war. He reduced the 
insurgents, took their chief city, expelled its inhabitants, and planted a new 
colony there, to which he gave the name of Alexandropolis. In the interval 
between the battle of Cli;eronea and his father’s deatli, he was engaged in 
transactions quite alien from philosophical or literary pursuits. It is very 
doubtful whether he saw Aristotle again before he came to the throne. Their 
personal intercourse must at least have been confined to occasional 
interviews. 


It is pleasing to find it recorded that still he wrote a book on the office of a 
king expressly for Alexander. Nevertheless we have unquestionable proof 
that even on this head the force of nature was stronger than that of 
education. Aristotle’s national prejudices led him into extravagant notions 
as to the superiority of the Hellenic race over the rest of mankind: as if the 
distinction between Greek and barbarian was nearly the same as between 
man and brute, person and thing : hence slavery appeared to him not a result 
of injustice and cruelty, but an unalterable law of nature, a relation 
necessary to the welfare of society. 


Hence too he deduced a practical maxim, which he endeavoured to in- 
culcate upon the future conqueror of Asia, that he should treat the Greeks as 
his subjects, the barbarians as his slaves. The advice was contrary to 
Alexander’s views and sentiments : it did not suit the position which his 
consciousness of his own destiny led him to assume. He acted, we know, on 
a directly opijosite principle. 
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We have at least reason to believe that Alexander, though he was but twenty 
years old at hi.s father’s death, had learned, thought, seen, and done more to 
fit him for the place he was to fill, than many sovereigns in the full maturity 
of their age and experience. Like his father, he found himself, on his 
accession to the throne, in a situation which called forth all the powers of 
his mind and all the energies of his cliaracter. Macedonia, though nominally 
at peace with all its European neigiibours, was surrounded by enemies, who 
might be expected eagerly to seize the opportunity, which seemed to offer 
itself now that the crown had devolved on a stripling, to shake off a yoke 
which they had endured with ill-disguised im})atience. In the kingdom 
itself there were powerful families, which had not forgotten the times when 
they aspired to independence, if not to the possession of the throne. 
Amyntas, too, the son of Perdiccas, was still living, and might be tempted to 
assert his claim. It was known that the court of Persia was on the watch. 


The young king’s first object was to secure himself at home : the next to 
overawe his hostile neighbours, and to extort from tliem such an 
acknowledgment of his superiority, as would place him in the position 
which his father was occujDying at the time of his death. In Macedonia, 
though there might be some ambitious and disaffected nobles, the mass of 
the people both recognised his title and were attached to his person. 
Amyntas, son of Perdiccas, was put to death on a charge of a plot against 
Alexander’s life. After the last honours had been paid to his father, the king 
showed himself in a general assembly of his people, and declared his 
intention of prosecuting his predecessor’s undertakings with like vigour, 
and, it is said, granted a general immunity from all burdens except military 
service. 


The news of Philip’s death had excited a general ferment throughout 
Greece. The gloomy prospect which, since the battle of Chaeronea, must 
have saddened so many hearts â€” the thought that the flower of the 
Grecian youth were henceforth to shed their blood for the execution of 


projects which threatened their country with perpetual subjection â€” was 
suddenly exchanged for the liveliest hopes of deliverance from the 
foreigner’s power. In all the Ijrincipal states language was heard, and 
preparations were seen, denoting a disposition to take advantage of the 
unexpected opportunit3“ Ambracia expelled the Macedonian garrison, and 
re-established its democratical institutions. Tlie Acarnanian exiles who had 
taken refuge in ^Etolia prepared to return, and the “tolians in their congress 
voted succours to reinstate them. Athens took the lead in these movements, 
and indeed seems to have been the centre from which they proceeded. 


DEMOSTHENES RIDICULES ALEXANDER 


Among the Athenian envoys who had been sent to congratulate Philip was 
Charidemus ; being at “gre at the time of Philip’s death, he lost no time in 
despatching a courier, who was directed to carry the news to Demosthenes 
before he communicated it to any one else. It happened that the orator was 
at this juncture mourning the loss of an only daughter, who had died but 
seven days before; but his private sorrow gave way to public cares. He 
immediately laid aside his weeds, came out dressed in white, with a festive 
wreath on his head, and a jo3’ful countenance, and was seen performing a 
solemn sacrifice at one of the public altars. In order to give greater effect to 
the momentous tidings, the orator appears to have resorted to a stratagem 
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which proves that he knew his countrymen to be still superstitious, and 
credulous. He appeai-ed before the council of Five Hundred, and declared 
that it had been revealed to him in a dream by Zeus and Athene, that some 
great good was about to happen to the commonwealth. Messengers soon 
after arrived with the news which fulfilled the divine announcement. It was 
apparently the object of Demosthenes, by this artifice, to impress the people 
with his own view of the change which Philip’s death had made in the 
situation and prospects of Athens. It was at least as harmless an impos- ^_ 
ture as was ever practised ; and, if fraud could 


ever be pious, might deserve that epithet.\ He now moved moreover that 
religious honours should be decreed to the memory of Pausanias. This 
conduct of Demosthenes was strongly censured by his contemporaries on 
various grounds; though not on those which render it most repugnant to the 
maxims and feelings of civilised society in modern times. Yet we know that 
even under the better light which we enjoy, not only the massacre of the 
Huguenots was celebrated with public rejoicings and thanksgivings in the 
capital of Christian Europe, but the assassination of the prince of Orange, 


and that of Henry III of France, were openly api)lauded, and Balthasar 
Gerard i / and Clement treated as heroes. 


\ I Phocion objected to the proposed demonstrations of joy on two accounts 
: first, because such exultation over an enemy’s death was dastardly, and 
then, because the force which had won the daj? at Cha;ronea had only been 
diminished by the loss of a single life. That the loss which Macedonia had 
sustained by Philip’s death, was only to be reckoned as that of a single 
soldier, was manifestly false ; and the best excuse that can be offered for 
Demosthenes is, that he wished to place the event in a different light a€” 
one which he might well believe to be the true one. We cannot indeed be 
sure that he entertained so low an opinion of Alexander’s abilities as he 
thought it expedient to profess ; though it appears that the impression made 
on him by the young prince when he saw him at his father’s court was not 
favourable, and on his return from his embassy he turned his boyish 
performance into/ridicule. It was true that Alexander had at least acted the 
part of a man better than himself at Chffironea ; but his real character, and 
the promise of greatness which he held out, could not yet be known at 
Athens. Perhaps some report of his multifarious studies and attainments had 
been heard there, which afforded a handle for Demosthenes to compare him 
with Margites, the hero of a burlesque poem attributed to Homer, who knew 
many things, but none well ; and the orator now ventured to assure the 
Athenians, that they had nothing to fear from the young king, who would 
never stir from Macedonia, but would remain at Pella, dividing his time 
between his peaceful studies and the inspection of victims, which would 
never permit him to undertake any dangerous expedition. 


[‘ It is a bishop and a doctor of divinity, Thirlwall, who justifies this 
mummery. If it is ” excusable ” and almost “pious,” the trickeries of Philip 
merit the same tender consideration. | 


Bust of Alexander 


(In the Capitoline Museum. Kome) 
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There were beside engines which the orator was able to set at work against 
him, which were known only to himself, and which he was obliged to keep 
secret, but -which might reasonably strengthen his confidence. He was in 
correspondence with the Persian court, and had, it seems, already received 
sums of money from it to be distributed at his discretion for the purpose of 
thwarting Philip’s enterprise against Asia. The conduct of Demosthenes in 
this transaction a€” if we consider that he was carrying on a clandestine 
negotiation with a foreign state against which his own had declared war, to 
injure a prince who was the ally of Athens a€” cannot be vindicated on the 
principles which regulate the intercourse of civilised nations in modern 
times. But how little were such scruples heeded when Napoleon’s disasters 
opened a prospect for restoring the independence of Germany ! 


The people, however, seem to have retained too lively a recollection of the 
consternation which liad followed the battle of Chreronea, to pledge 
themselves hastily to a renewal of the contest with Macedonia. The 
language of “schines inclines us to believe that they did not adopt the 
motion of Demosthenes with respect to Pausanias. But he prevailed on them 
to send envoys to many of the Greek states, with secret instructions. The 
Persian gold, or the promise of subsidies, may have overcome many 
obstacles. There was another quarter in which the Athenian emissaries 
might still more safel}4 reckon on a friendly reception. Attains, Alexander’s 
personal enemy, was commanding a body of troops in Asia. A negotiation 
was opened with him by means of a letter from Demosthenes, and nothing 
probably but want of time prevented its success. 


ALEXANDER DASHES THROUGH GREECE 


But all these plans and preparations were disconcerted and suppressed by 
the rapidity of Alexander’s movements. It seems as if his elder counsellors, 
who had been long used to Phillip’s cautious policy, advised him to leave 
the Greeks for the present to themselves, and not to make any attempt to 
force them to obedience, until he had established a good understanding with 
the barbarian tribes on his northern frontier, which after Philip’s death had 
begun to assume a threatening aspect. Alexander, however, saw that, if he 
should adopt such a course, the work of his father’s reign might be undone 
in a few months : he saw that his presence was immediately necessary in 
Greece, and he set his forces in motion without delay. In his passage 
through Thessal3% he endeavoured to conciliate the ruling families by 
promises. All the concessions that had been made to Philip were renewed to 
him : their revenues and troops were placed at his disposal. At Thermopylae 
he assembled the Amphictyonic council, perhaps before the ordinary time 
of the autumnal meeting with a view to secure the adherence of the northern 
tribes which had votes in it ; and from them it seems he received the title 
[Leader of the Greeks] which had been conferred on his father in the Sacred 
War. He then advanced by rapid marches to Thebes, where, as no 
preparations had yet been made to execute the resolution which had been 
precipitately adopted, his presence awed the disaffected into entire 
submission. 


His approach produced a like effect at Athens. The people hastened to 
appease him by an embassy, which they sent to apologise for their late 
proceedings, and to offer him all the honours they had conferred on PbUip. 
Demosthenes himself was appointed one of the envoys a€” perhaps through 
the 
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intrigues of his adversaries ; and he even proceeded as far as Cithseron, on 
his way to the Macedonian camp. We do not know whether it was his own 
reflections on the dangers of his mission, or some hints which he received 
as to Alexander’s intentions, tliat induced him to find some excuse for 
turning back. The rest of the ambassadors, however, found the king ready to 
accept their excuses and promises, perhaps were led to believe that he had 
never suspected the commonwealth of any hostile designs. He despatched a 
trusty officer, named Hecatajus, over to Asia, with orders either to arrest 
Attains and convey him to Macedonia, or to put him to death. It seems that 
Attains had so won the affections of his troops, that Hecatfeus thought it 
safest to have him secretly killed. 


Alexander had sent envoys before him to summon a fresh congress at 
Corinth. He found this assembly as obsequious as that which had been 
called by his father ; and was invested by it with the same title and authority 
for the prosecution of the war with Persia, as had been bestowed on Philip. 
Spai-ta alone either refused to send deputies to the congress, or instructed 
them to disavow its proceedings. She had been used â€” â€“ such was still 
her language a€” herself to take the lead among the Greeks, and would not 
resign her hereditary rank to another. Alexander perhaps smiled at these 
pretensions of a state which was hardly able to protect itself, but did not 
think it worth while to put its resolution to the test, by an invasion of its 
territory. So too the revolt of Ambracia did not appear to him important 
enough to detain him so long as would have been necessary to crush it. He 
even condescended to assure the Ambracians that they had only forestalled 
his intentions : that he should of his own accord have restored their 
democratical institutions. It was a concession which his commanding 
posture enabled him to make with dignity, and therefore without danger. 
Having thus in the course of a few weeks settled the affairs of Greece, he 
returned to Macedonia, with the hope that in the following spring he might 
be able to embark for Asia. 


ALEXANDER WIKNOWS THE NORTH 


But when the season for military operations drew near in 335, reports were 
heard of movements among the Thracian tribes and the Triballians, which 
seemed to render it necessary, for the security of his kingdom during his 
absence, that he should spread the terror of his arms in that quarter, before 
he began an expedition wliich would carry him so far away from it. Early in 
the spring Alexander set out on his march toward the Danube. A small 
squadron of ships of war was ordered to be fitted out at Byzantium, and to 
sail up the river to meet the army. In ten days, having crossed the Hebrus at 
Philippopolis, it reached the foot of the Balkan. Here the Thracians had 
collected their forces to guard the defiles, and were seen entrenched behind 
their wagons on the summit of the pass. As the road which led up to it was 
extremely steep, they had formed tlie plan of rolling their wagons down on 
the enemy as they advanced, and then falling on their broken ranks. 
Alexander perceived the object of their preparations, and provided against 
the danger. The heavy infantry were ordered, where the ground permitted, 
to open their files and make way for the wagons : where this was not 
practicable, to throw themselves forward on the ground, and link their 
shields together over their heads, so that the descending masses miglit 
bound over them. The shock came and passed in a few 
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moments, leaving the men unhurt; they closed their ranks, and rose from the 
ground with heightened courage. The enemy were soon dislodged from 
their position by a skilful and vigorous charge, leaving fifteen hundred slain 
: the fugitives easily escaped ; the camp, in which were their wives and 
children, fell into the hands of the victors. 


Having crossed the mountains without further interruption, Alexander now 
resumed his march, and in three days reached the right bank of the Danube, 
where he found the galleys which he expected from Byzantium. Under 


favour of night they crossed over unmolested, and landed in fields of 
standing corn. This the phalanx levelled, as it marched through, with its 
spears, the cavalry following until they reached the open ground, where the 
enemy, astonished and dismayed by their unexpected appearance, did not 
even wait for the first charge of the horse, but took refuge in their town 
which lay but a few miles off. Even this â€” for it was poorly fortified a€” 
they abandoned at Alexander’s approach, and taking as many as they could 
of the women and children on their horses, retreated into the wilderness. 
The town was sacked and razed to the ground, and Alexander having 
sacrificed on the right bank of the Danube to the gods who had granted him 
a safe passage, returned to his camp on the other side. Here he received 
embassies, with submissive or at least pacific overtures, from Syrmus, and 
from many of the independent nations bordering on the river. His chief 
object was attained in the proof thus afforded of the terror inspired by his 
arms. 


He now turned his march westward, to reach the borders of Illyria, through 
the country of the Agrianians and Pgeonians, on the western side of the 
mountains which contain the springs of the Hebrus and the Nestus. The 
king however was enabled to pursue his march without obstruction up the 
valley of the Erigon, towards the fortress of Pelium. It stood on high ground 
in the midst of lofty wooded hills, which were also guarded by Illyrian 
troops, so as to command all the approaches of the place ; and the 
barbarians had sought an additional safeguard against the assaults of the 
Macedonians, in a sacrifice, which they celebrated on the hill tops, of three 
boys, three girls, and as many black rams. Yet all these precautions proved 
fruitless ; and Alexander, after lie made himself master of the adjacent hills 
â€” where he found the victims of those horrid rites â€”? was proceeding to 
invest Pelium itself, when the arrival of Glaucias with a numerous army 
compelled him to retire, that he might provide for his own safety. We shall 
not dwell on the evolutions by which he extricated himself from a most 
perilous position. It is sufficient to mention that he first penetrated through 
a difficult defile, and crossed a river in the presence of an enemy greatly 
superior in numbers ; and three days afterwards, having suddenly returned, 
fell upon the allies, whose camp was carelessly guarded, in the night, and 
broke up their host. Glaucias fled towards his home, and was pursued by 
Alexander with great slaughter as far as the mountains which protected his 


territories. Clitus at first took shelter in Pelium ; but soon despairing bf his 
own resources, set fire to the fortress, and retreated into the dominions of 
Glaucias. 


THE REVOLT OF THEBES 


The accounts which reached Greece of Alexander’s operations in these wild 
and distant regions, were, it may be supposed, very imperfect and confused; 
and at length, during an interval in which no news was heard of 
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him, a report of his death sprang up, or was studiously set afloat. The report 
seems to have encouraged a party of Theban exiles to enter the city by 
night, and attempt a revolution. They began in an unhappy spirit with the 
massacre of two officers of the Macedonian garrison. They then summoned 
an assembly, and prevailed on the people to rise in open insurrection, and 
lay siege to the Cadmea. The citizens who were still in exile were recalled, 
the slaves enfranchised, the aliens won by new privileges. Demosthenes 
furnished them with a subsidy which enabled them to procure arms, and 
induced the Athenians to enter into an alliance with them, and emboldened 
the people to decree an expedition in aid of the Thebans. This decree, 
however, was not carried into effect. Elis, too, openly espoused the cause of 
the Thebans so far as even to send their forces as far as the isthmus, where 
they were joined by those of some Arcadian states. But here their generals 
were induced to halt, by the tidings which reached them of Alexander’s 
return. 


He was still at Pelium when he heard of tlie revolt of Thebes. He knew that 
unless it was crushed in time it would probably spread, and he was anxious 
about the garrison of the Cadmea. He therefore set out immediately for 
Bujotia. In seven days, having traversed the upper provinces of Macedonia 
and crossed the Cambunian range towards its junction with Pindus, he 
reached Pelinna in Thessaly. Six days more brought him into BcEotia. So 
rapid were his movements that, before the Thebans had heard that he had 
passed Thermopyhe, he had arrived at Onchestus. The authors of the 
insurrection would not at first listen to the news of his approach ; they gave 


out that it was Antipater who commanded the Macedonian army : and then 
that Alexander, the son of iEropus, had been taken for his royal namesake. 
But when the truth was ascertained, they found the people still willing to 
persevere in the struggle which had now become so hopeless. 


Alexander, on the other hand, wishing to give them time for better counsels, 
now moved slowly against the city ; and even when he had encamped near 
the foot of the Cadmea, whicli they had encompassed with a double line of 
circumvallation, waited some time for proposals of peace, which he was 
ready to grant on very lenient terms. There was a strong party within which 
was willing to submit to his pleasure, and urged the people to cast 
themselves on his mercy : but the leaders of the revolt, who could expect 
none for themselves, resisted every such motion ; and as beside tlieir 
personal influence they filled most places in the government, they 
unhappily prevailed. It was their object to draw matters to extremities. 
When Alexander sent to demand Phcenix and Prothytas, two of their chiefs, 
they demanded Philotas and Antipater in return ; and when he proclaimed 
an offer of pardon to all who should surrender themselves to him and share 
the common peace, they made a counter proclamation from the top of a 
tower, inviting all who desired the independence of Greece to take part with 
them against the tyrant. These insults, and especially the animosity and 
distrust which they implied, put an end to all thoughts of peace, and 
Alexander reluctantly prepared for an assault. 


The fate of Thebes seems after all to have been decided more by accident 
than by design. Perdiccas, who was stationed with his division in front of 
the camp, not far from the Theban entrenchments, without waiting for the 
signal, began the attack, and forced his way into the space between the 
enemy’s lines, and was followed by Amyntas son of Andromenes, who 
commanded the next division. Alexander was thus induced to bring up the 
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rest of his forces. Yet at first he only sent in some light trooi^s to the 
support of the two divisions which were engaged with the enemy. When 
however Perdiccas had fallen, severely wounded, as he led his men within 
the second line of entrenchments, and the Thebans, who at first had given 
way, rallied and in their turn put the Macedonians to flight, he himself 
advanced to the scene of combat with the phalanx, and fell upon them in the 
midst of the disorder caused by the jDursuit. They were instantly routed, 
and made for the nearest gates of the city, in such confusion that the enemy 
entered with them, and being soon joined by the garrison of the Cadmea, 
made themselves masters of the adjacent part of the city. The besieged 
made a short stand in the market-place ; but, when they saw themselves 
threatened on all sides, the cavalry took to flight through the opposite gates, 
and the rest as they could find a passage. But few of the foot combatants 
effected their escape ; and the conquerors glutted their rage with unresisted 
slaughter. 


It was not however so much from the Macedonians, as from some of their 
auxiliaries, that the Thebans suffered the utmost excesses of hostile cruelty. 
. Alexander had brought with him a body of Thracians among his light 
troops, and he had been reinforced by the Phocians and by all the Boeotian 
towns hostile to Thebes â€” more especially by Orchomenos, Thespia?, and 
Platsea. The Thracians, impelled by their habitual ferocity, of which they 
had shown so fearful a specimen many years before, at the capture of 
Mycalessus ; the Boeotians, eager to revenge the wrongs they had endured 
from Thebes in the day of her prosperity â€” revelled in the usual license of 
carnage, plunder, and wanton outrages on those whose age and sex left 
them most defenceless. The bloodshed, however, was restrained by 
cupidity, that the most valuable part of the spoil might not be lost. The 
number of the slain was estimated at six thousand ; that of the prisoners at 
thirty thousand. The Macedonians lost about five hundred men. 


THE FATE OF THEBES 


It only remained to fix the final doom of the conquered city. Alexander, 
who had probably made up his mind on it, referred it to a council of his 
allies, in which the representatives of the Bojotian towns took a leading 
part. The issue of their deliberation might be easily foreseen, and did not 
want plausible reasons to justify it. There was a sentence which had been 
hanging over Thebes ever since the Persian War in which she had so 
recklessly betrayed the cause of Grecian liberty. It had never been forgotten, 
and calls had been heard from time to time for its execution. And the city 
which had so long been permitted by the indulgence of the Greeks to retain 
a forfeited existence, had nevertheless been distinguished by her merciless 
treatment of her conquered enemies. In the case of Platiea she had not only 
instigated the Spartans to a cold-blooded slaughter, forbidden by the usages 
of Greek warfare, but she had destroyed a city which by its heroic 
patriotism had earned the gratitude of the whole nation, and was itself a 
monument of the national triumph. Nor was it forgotten that when Athens 
was at the mercy of its enemies she alone had proposed to sweep it from the 
face of Greece. 


It seems that these old offences were placed in the foreground, while little 
notice was taken of the later acts of violence and oppression towards the 
Boeotian towns, which were the real grounds of their implacable 
resentment. 
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The decree of the council was that the Cadmea shoukl be left standing, to be 
occupied by a Macedonian garrison ; that the lower city should be levelled 
with the ground, and the territory, except the part which belonged to the 
temples, divided among the allies : the men, women, and childi-en, sold as 
Slaves, all but the priests and prie.stesses, and some citizens who stood in a 
relation of hospitality to Philip or Alexander, or held the office of proxenus 


to the state of Macedonia. Under this head were probably included most of 
the conqueror’s political adherents. He made one other exception, which 
was honourable rather to liis taste than his humanity. He bade spare the 
house of Pindar, and as many as were to be found of his descendants. The 
council likewise decreed that Orchomenos and Plattea should be rebuilt. 
The demolished buildings of Thebes may have furnished materials for the 
restoration of Plattea. 


Rums OF THE Great-gate in the Walls of Messene 


It can hardly be doubted that policy had a large share in this rigorous 
measure, and that Thebes was destroyed chiefly because it would not have 
been safe to leave it standing, and that the example of its fate might strike 
the rest of Greece with a wholesome awe. Alexander himself in his 
subsequent treatment of individual Thebans tacitly acknowledged that his 
severity had been carried to an extreme which bordered upon cruelty. But 
the harshness which he displayed in this case enabled him to assume the 
appearance of magnanimity and gentleness in others. All the Greek states 
which had betrayed their hostility towards him, now vied with one another 
in apologies, recantations, and offers of submission. A reaction immediately 
took place at Elis in favour of the Macedonian party ; and in the Arcadian 
towns which had sent succours for the Thebans, the authors of this 
imprudent step were condemned to death. The “tolians too who had shown 
some symptoms of disaffection sent an embassy to deprecate the king’s 
displeasure. 


Athens, however, had most reason to dread his anger, and strove to avert it 
by a servile homage, which at once marks the character of the man who 
proposed it and the depth to which the people had fallen since the battle of 
Chieronea. When the first fugitives arrived from Thebes, the Athenians 
were celebrating their great Eleusinian mysteries. All fled in consternation 
to the city, and removed their property out of the country within the walls. 
An assembly was immediately called, in which, on the motion of Demades, 
it was decreed that ten envoys, the most acceptable that could be found, 
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should be sent to congratulate Alexander on his safe return from his 
northern expedition, and on tlie chastisement which he had inflicted on 
Thebes. The king discovered no displeasure at this piece of impudent 
obsequiousness, but in reply sent a letter to the people demanding nine of 
the leading anti-Macedonian orators and generals a€” Demosthenes, 
Lycurgus, Hyjierides, Polyeuctus, Chares, Charidemus, Ephialtes, 
Diotimus, and Moerocles, whom he charged both with the transactions 
which had led to the battle of Chffironea, and witli all the hostile measures 
that had since been adopted at Athens towards his father and himself, 
particularly with the f)rincipal share in the revolt of Thebes. 


In the assembly which was held to consider this requisition, Phocion, it is 
said, both counselled the people to surrender the objects of the conqueror’s 
resentment or aj/prehensions, and exhorted the elected victims to devote 
themselves spontaneously for the public weal. Demosthenes is I’ eported to 
have quoted the fable of the wolf who called on the sheep to give up their 
dogs. The people wavered between fear and reluctance, till Demades stept 
in to remove the difficulty. He undertook a€” it was commonlj-believed’ for 
a fee of five talents a€” to appease Alexander, and save the threatened lives. 
He found the king satiated with the punishment of tlie Thebans, and 
disposed for an exercise of mercy which might soften the impression it had 
produced on the minds of tlie Greeks. He remitted his demand with respect 
to all except Charidemus, who pei-haps had incurred his peculiar 
displeasure by his conduct at “g;c after Philip’s death, and who now 
embarked for Asia, and proceeded to the Persian court. 


The conqueror celebrated his return to Macedonia with an Olympic festival 
at \g;T3, and with games in honour of the Muses at Dium in Pieria. The 
inhabitants of Dium held tlie memory of Orpheus in great reverence, and 
boasted of the possession of his bones. At the time of the games it was 
reported that a statue of the ancient bard, which perhaps adorned his 
monument near the town, had been seen bathed in sweat. Alexander’s 
Lycian soothsayer, Aristander of Telmessus, bade him hail the omeu : it 
signified that the masters of epic and lyric poetry should be wearied by the 


tale of his achievements. These achievements will now for some time claim 
our undivided attention.“ 


Greek Hakvestino 


-VOL. IV. T 


Apollo and Mercury 


CHAPTER LI. ALEXANDER INVADES ASIA 


SCHEMES OF CONQUEST 


A YEAR and some months had sufficed for Alexander to make a first 
display of his energy and military skill, destined for achievements yet 
greater; and to crush the growing aspirations for freedom among Greeks on 
the south, as well as among Thracians on the north, of Macedonia. The 
ensuing winter was employed in completing his preparations ; so that early 
in the spring of 334 B.C., his army destined for the conquest of Asia was 
mustered between Pella and Amphipolis, while his fleet was at hand to lend 
support. 


The whole of Alexander’s remaining life â€” from his crossing the 
Hellespont in March or Aj^ril 334 B.C., to his death at Babylon in June 323 
B.C., eleven years and two or three months a€” was passed in Asia, amidst 
unceasing military oi/erations, and ever-multiplied conquests. He never 
lived to revisit Macedonia ; but his achievements were on so transcendent a 
scale, his acquisitions of territory so unmeasured, and his thirst for f urtiier 
aggrandisement still so insatiate, that Macedonia sinks into insignificance in 
the list of his possessions. Much more do the Grecian cities dwindle into 
outlying appendages of a newly grown oriental empire. During all these 
eleven years, the history of Greece is almost a blank, except here and there 
a few scattered events. It is only at the death of Alexander that the Grecian 
cities again awaken into active movement. 


The Asiatic conquests of Alexander do not belong directly and literally to 
the province of an historian of Greece. They were achieved by armies of 
which the general, the principal officers, and most part of the soldiers, were 
Macedonian. The Greeks who served with him were only auxiliaries, along 
with the Thracians and P;eonians. Though more numerous than all the other 
auxiliaries, they did not constitute, like the Ten Thousand Greeks in the 
army of the younger Cyrus, the force on which he mainly relied for victory. 
His chief seci-etary, Eumenes of Cardia, was a Greek, and probably most of 
the civil and intellectual functions connected with the service were also 
performed by Greeks. Many Greeks also served in the army of Persia 
.against him, and composed indeed a larger proportion of the real force 
(disregarding mere numbers) in the army of Darius than in that of 
Alexander. Hence the expedition becomes indirectly incorporated witii the 


stream of Grecian history by the powerful auxiliary agency of Greeks on 
both sides a€” and still more, by its connection with previous projects, 
dreams, and legends, long antecedent to the aggrandisement of Macedon 
a€” as well as by the character 
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which Alexander thought fit to assume. To take revenge on Persia for the 
invasion of Greece by Xerxes, and to liberate the Asiatic Greeks, liad been 
the scheme of the Spartan Agesilaus and of the Phersean Jason ; with hopes 
grounded on the memorable expedition and safe return of the Ten 
Thousand. It had been recommended by tlie rlietor Isocrates, first to the 
combined force of Greece, while yet Grecian cities were free, under the 
joint headship of Athens and Sparta ; next, to Philip of Macedon as tlie 
chief of united Greece, when his victorious arms had extorted a recognition 
of headship, setting aside both Athens and Sj/arta. The enterjjrising 
ambition of Philip was well pleased to be nominated chief of Greece for the 
execution of this project. From him it passed to his yet more ambitious son. 


Though really a sclieme of Macedonian appetite and for Macedonian 
aggrandisement, the expedition against Asia thus becomes thrust into the 
series of Grecian events, under the Panhellenic pretence of retaliation for 
the long-past insults of Xerxes. We call it a pretence, because it had ceased 
to be a real Hellenic feeling, and served now two different purposes : first, 
to ennoble the undertaking in the eyes of Alexander himself, whose mind 
was’ very accessible to religious and legendary sentiment, and who 
willingly identified himself with Agamemnon or Achilles, immortalised as 
executors of the collective vengeance of Greece for Asiatic insult ; next, to 
assist in keeping the Greeks quiet during his absence. He was himself aware 


that the real sympathies of the Greeks were rather adverse than favourable 
to his success. 


Apart from this body of extinct sentiment, ostentatiously rekindled for 
Alexander’s purjjoses, the position of the Greeks in reference to his Asiatic 
conquests was very much the same as that of the German contingents, 
especially those of the confederation of the Rhine, who served in the grand 
army with which the emperor Napoleon invaded Russia in 1812. They had 
no public interest in tlie victory of the invader, which could end only by 
reducing them to still greater prostration. They were likely to adhere to their 
leader as long as his jjower continued unimpaired, but no longer. Yet 
Napoleon thought himself entitled to reckon upon them as if they had been 
Frenchmen, and to denounce the Germans in the service of Russia as 
traitors who had forfeited the allegiance which they owed to him. We find 
him drawing the same pointed distinction between the Russian and the 
German prisoners taken, as Alexander made between Asiatic and Grecian 
prisoners. These Grecian prisoners the Macedonian prince reproached as 
guilty of treason against the proclaimed statute of collective Hellas, 
whereby he had been declared General and the Persian king a public enemy. 


Hellas, as a political aggregate, has now ceased to exist, except in so far as 
Alexander employs the name for his own purposes. Its component members 
are annexed as appendages, doubtless of considerable value, to the 
Macedonian kingdom. Fourteen years before Alexander’s accession, 
Demosthenes, w”hile instigating the Athenians to uphold Olynthus against 
Philip, had told them : ” The Macedonian power, considered as an 
appendage, is of no mean value ; but by itself, it is weak and full of 
embarrassments.” Inverting the position of the parties, these words 
represent exactly what Greece herself had become, in reference to 
Macedonia and Persia, at the time of Alexander’s accession. Had the 
Persians played their game with tolerable prudence and vigour, his success 
would have been measured by the degree to which he could appropriate 
Grecian force to himself, and withhold it from his enemy. 


Alexander’s memorable and illustrious manifestations, on which we are 
now entering, are those, not of the ruler or politician, but of the general 
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and the soldier. In his character his appearance forms a sort of historical 
epoch. It is not merely in soldier-like qualities a€” in the most forward and 
even adventm-ous bravery, in indefatigable personal activity, and in 
endurance as to hardsliip and fatigue â€” that he stands pre-eminent; though 
these qualities alone, when found in a king, act so powerfully on those 
under his command, that they suffice to produce great achievements, even 
when ^ combined with generalship not surpassing the average of his age. 
But in “a€~ generalship, Alexander was yet more above the level of his 
contemporaries. His strategic combinations, his employment of different 
descriptions of force conspiring towards one end, his long-sighted plans for 
the prosecution of campaigns, his constant foresight and resource against 
new difficulties, together with rapidity of movement even in the worst 
country â€” all on a scale of prodigious magnitude a€” are without parallel 
in ancient history. They carry the art of systematic and scientific warfare to 
a degree of efficiency, such as even successors trained in his school were 
unable to keep up tmimpaired./ 


THE PROBLEM AND THE TROOPS 


At a first glance Alexander’s projects appear to bear no slight disproportion 
to the resources at his disposal. In superficial extension his kingdom (even 
inclusive of Greece) was barely equal to one-fiftieth of the Persian empire, 
and the numerical proportion of his fighting power to that of Persia by sea 
and land was even less in his favour. If we add that at Philip’s death the 
Macedonian treasury was exhausted, that the greater part of the royal 
domain had been given away; that most of the imposts and tributes had 
been remitted; and finally that, while enormous stores of gold and silver lay 
amassed in the treasuries of the Persian empire, Alexander, on the 
completion of his armaments, which cost him eight liundred talents [about 
A¥160,000 or !?800,000] had no more than seventy talents [AE14,000 or 
$70,000] left to begin the war with Asia â€” the enterprise does in truth 
appear foolhardy and almost chimerical. 


But a closer study of the circumstances shows that Alexander’s projects, 
though certainly bokl, were not rash, but came within the compass of the 
forces and expedients at his command. To realise the possibility and 
necessity of their success, to understand the organisation of his army and 
the character of its operations, we must forget the analogies of modern 
campaigns, since war a€” as little dependent as anything else in history on 
normal laws and conditions a€” changes its theory and purpose with the 
change of the local and historical conditions involved. The armies which 
conquered the East were unable to withstand the legions of Rome. 


With reference to the financial considerations we must first bear in mind 
that Alexander invaded an enemy’s country, where he might reasonably 
expect to find treasure and stores of all sorts. When once his host was 
armed and provided with money and food enough to last till they 
encountered the foe, he had no further need of a large war-fund; the wars of 
his time not being rendered costly by expensive ammunition and elaborate 
transport. Thus the lack of money did not hamper Alexander, while the 
vaunted treasures of the Great King and the Persian satraps made them all 
the more welcome as tlie adversaries to the Macedonian soldiery. 


The disproportion of the Macedonian sea-power seems a more serious 


.matter. The Persian king could command four hundred sail, his fleet was 


that of the Phoenicians, the best seamen of the ancient world, and, in their 
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last sea-fight at least, they had defeated the Hellenes. The Macedonian sea- 
power, founded by Philip but never yet put to the test, was insignificant, and 
the fleet which was to sail against the Persians consisted mainly of the 
triremes of the Greek confederacy, from whom an extreme devotion was 
naturally not to be expected. Alexander’s plans were based entirely upon 
the excellence of his land forces, and the only use of the fleet was to insure 
the safety of these in their first movements. When this object had been 
achieved it became a burden, and Alexander therefore soon took the 
opportunity of dismissing it. 


Lastly, to turn to the Macedonian army, we cannot but recognise in its 
organisation a rare combination of fortunate circumstance and great military 
talent. The moral superiority’ of the Greek army, as opposed to the material 
superiority of the Persians, had been more and more gloriously proven in 
almost every war for the last two centuries. The more highly the art of war 
was developed among the Greeks by civil and foreign strife, the more 
formidable did they become to the troops of the Persir.n empire ; 
Alexander’s army, full of martial ardour and proud memories, skilled in all 
the technicalities of the military profession, and notable by reason of itr. 
thoroughly practical organisation as the first strategic body known to 
history, bore in itself the certainty of victory. 


The armies of Asia have always been characterised by the vehemence of 
their onslaught, their overwhelming numbers, and their wild rushes hither 
and thither, which make them formidable even in flight. In addition to this 
there were many thousands of Greeks in Persian pay, so that Alexander 
could not reckon on having to wage war merely on barbarians, but had to 
look for Hellenic arms, courage, and military skill, on the part of the enemy. 
Finally, in accordance with the natural scope of his great enterprise, the 


mobility necessary for taking offensive, and the stability essential to 
military occupation, had both to be considered in the constitution of his 
army. 


THE SIZE OF THE ARISrS’ 


In Philip’s time the Macedonian forces had consisted of thirty thousand 
infantry and from three to four thousand horsemen. Alexander had led 
about the same number of troops against Thebes. On his departure for Asia 
he left twelve thousand foot-soldiers and fifteen hundred mounted men in 
Macedonia under the command of Antipater, and th/ir place was taken by 
eighteen hundred Thossalian knights, five thousand Greek mercenaries, and 
seven thousand heavy-armed troops furnished by the Greek states. Besides 
these he had in his following five thousand Triballians, Odrysians, |Uyrians, 
etc., fi’om one to two thousand archers and Agrianian light infantry, Greek 
cavalry to the num-ber of six hundred, Thracian and Pseonian to the number 
of nine hundred. The sum total of his troops therefore amounted to not 
much over 30,000 infantry and a little more than 5,000 horse. This, with 
slight divergencies suggested by the details of the narrative, is the estimate 
of Diodorus. Ptolemy Lagi gives the same figures in his Memorabilia, and 
Arrian repeats them after him. When Anaximenes reckons thirty-four 
thousand men on foot and five thousand five hundred on horseback he 
perhaps includes the corps which liad already been despatched to Asia by 
Philip. The estimate of Callisthenes, 40,000 infantry, is obviously too high. 


The whole body of infantry and cavalry was not divided into legions or 
brigades, but into troops bearing the same weapons and, to soine extent, 
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recruited from the same district. The very advantages of a Macedonian 
army rendered necessary an arrangement which woukl be unsatisfactory 


under present conditions ; the phalanx would have been no phalanx if it had 
fought with cavalry, light infantry, and Thracian slingers all combined into a 
complete army in miniature. It is the general use of small fighting units 
which has made it necessary for the parts of an army to be self sufficient, 
and to repeat on a small scale the organisation of the whole. Against such 
an enemy as the Asiatic hordes â€” collected together for a pitched battle 
without previous discipline or training, giving up all for lost after a single 
defeat, and gaining nothing but renewed danger by a victory over organised 
troops a€” against such an enemy, solid and homogeneous masses have the 
advantage of simplicity, weight, and internal stability, and in the same 
region where Alexander’s phalanx overpowered the army of Darius the 
Roman legions succumbed to the vehement onslaught of the Parthians. On 
the whole, Alexander’s army was well adapted for such pitched battles, and 
hence the bulk of it consisted of his phalanxes and heavy cavalry. 


THE PHALANX AND THE CAVALEY 


The peculiar character of the phalanx was due to the weapons and co- 
ordination of the individual members. They were heavily armed according 
to Greek ideas, equipped with helmets, armour, and a shield which 
protected the whole body, and their chief weapons were the Macedonian 
sarissa, a lance more than twenty feet long, and the short Greek sword. 
Intended solely for close fighting in the mass, they had to be so arranged as 
to be able, on the one hand, calmly to await the fiercest onset of the enemy, 
and on the other, to be sure of breaking through the opposing ranks with a 
rush. They therefore usually stood sixteen deep, the lances of the first five 
files projecting beyond the front, an impenetrable and indeed unassailable 
barrier to the advancing enemy ; the hinder files laid their sarissa on the 
shoulders of those in front, so that tlie cliarge of the phalanx was irresistible 
from the double force of weight and motion. Nothing but the thorough 
gymnastic training of the individual members of the phalanx rendered 
possible the unity, precision, and rapidity necessary for the very difficult 
evolutions of a body of men crowded into so small a space. Alexander had 
about eighteen thousand of these heavy-armed soldiers, the so-called foot- 
guards, and at the beginning of the campaign they were divided into six 
divisions under the generals Perdiccas, Coenus, Craterus, Amyntas the son 
of Andromenes, Meleager, and Philip the son of Amyntas. The nucleus of 
these troops at least was Macedonian, and the divisions were named after 
the Macedonian districts from which they were recruited; 
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thus the division under Caaius came from Elimea, that under Perdiccas 
from Orestis and Lyncestis, that of Philip (afterwards led by Polysperchon) 
from Stymphaea, etc. 


What the phalanx was among the infantry, the Macedonian and Thessalian 
ilai were among the cavalry. Both were composed of heavy-armed soldiers 
and consisted of the nobility of jNIacedonia and Thessaly; equal in arms, in 
birth, and in fame, they vied witii each other in distinguisliing themselves in 
the eyes of the king, who usually fought at their head. The importance of 
this arm to Alexander’s enterprise was proved in almost every fight ; 
terrible alike in single combat and in charges in the mass, their discipline 
and armour rendered them superior to the light Asiatic cavalry, however 
great their numbers, and their onslaught on the enemy’s foot was generally 
decisive. According to the estimate of Diodorus, the knighthood of 
Macedonia and Thessaly each consisted of five hundred knights ; but he, 
like Gallisthenes, sets the cavalry of the Macedonian army at no more than 
four thousand five hundred men, while the best authorities place it at over 
five thousand. The two bodies of knights were armed alike a€” Galas, the 
son of Harpalus, had command of the Thessalians ; Philotas, the son of 
Parmenion, of the Macedonians. 


The latter naturally took the highest rank of the whole Macedonian army, 
and bore the name of the ” guards ” or the ” king’s guards.” It consisted of 
eight ilai or squadrons, which were called indifferently by the names of 
their districts or of their ilarchoi (colonels). That under Clitus called the 
royal He, held the first rank among the Macedonian knighthood and formed 
the agema or royal guard. Besides these knights from Macedonia and 
Thessaly, there were six hundred more Greek horsemen in the army; they 
were usually attached to the Thessalian squadron, and seemed to have been 
similarly armed and drilled. They were commanded by Philip, the son of 
Menelaus. 


Next in rank comes that peculiarly Macedonian body, the hypaspists. The 
Athenians under Iphicrates had already instituted, under the name of 
peltasts, a corps with linen corslets, and lighter shields and longer swords 
than those carried by the lioplites, in order to have a force swifter in attack 
than the lat-ter and heavier than the light-armed troops. This new kind of 


corps was received with gi’eat approval in Macedonia ; the soldier of the 
phalanx was too heavily armed for service about the person of the king, the 
light armed soldier was neither dignified nor serviceable enough. This 
intermediate force was selected for the purpose, and received the name of 
hypaspists from the long shield, the aspis, as it was called, which they had 
adopted from the phalanx. This force was of enormous value in a war 
against Asiatic tribes, for the lie of the land hampered only too often the full 
use of the phalanx, and it was often essential to attempt surprises, quick 
marches, and strokes of all sorts for which the phalanx was not sufficiently 
mobile nor the light troops sufficiently steady. For occupying heights, 
forcing the passage of rivers, and supporting and following up cavalry 
charges, these hypaspists were admirably adapted. Their numbers amounted 
to six thousand men. The whole corps was led by Nicanor, whose brother, 
Philotas, commanded the knights of the guard, and whose father, 
Parmenion, is described as general of the phalanxes. The first chiliarchy 
was that of Seleucus ; it bore the title of ” royal hypaspists,” and in its ranks 
the sons of noble families saw their first inilitary service as pages of the 
king. The second bore the title of ” royal escort of hypaspists,” and kept 
guard over the king’s tent. 
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The light troops of the Macedonian army were of peculiar importance. They 
came from the countries of the Odrysians, Triballians, Illyrians, Agrians, 
and from upper Macedonia ; they were armed with their national weapons 
of offence and defence, and exercised by the hunting and raiding to which 
they were accustomed at home and the countless petty wars of their 
chieftains, they were of extreme value in skirmishing, covering the line of 
march, and for all the purposes served by Pandours, Croats, and 
Highlanders in modern warfare. The most famous among them are the 
Agrian chasseurs and the Macedonian archers, who may have formed 
together a corps of about two thousand men. There is hardly a battle in 
which they do not play a prominent part, and the devotion with which they 
fought is testified by the circumstance that the post of toxareh had to be 


filled afresh three times in one year. At the opening of the campaign it was 
held by Glearchus, Attains being in command of the Agrianians. The 
strength of the other light troops, usually known by the general designation 
of Thracians, was five thousand men, under the command of the Thracian 
prince Sitalces. 


It is obvious that in these troops Alexander brought into use a strategic 
element hitherto practically non-existent. At all events, the light troops of 
the Greek armies before his time had been of no great importance, either by 
numbers or by the uses which they served; nor had they escaped a certain 
amount of contempt a€” a natural result of the Greek preference for sword- 
play, rendered more natural by the fact that their light infantry was 
composed partly of the off -scouring of the people and partly of barbarian 
mercenaries. There now appeared on the scene light troops whose national 
characteristics proved advantageous in this particular kind of fighting, and 
whose strength and glory lay in those arts of surjirise, alarm, and retreat in 
apparent confusion, which seemed purposeless and questionable to Greek 
warriors. The famous Spartan general Brasidas himself confessed that the 
onset of these tribes a€” with their loud war-cries and the menacing waving 
of their weapons â€” had in it something alarming; their capricious 
transition from attack to flight, and from disorder to pursuit something 
terrible, against which nothing but the strict discipline of a Hellenic 
regiment could make it proof. As a matter of fact, these bands were able to 
fulfil tlieir object to perfection because, being light troops by nature, they 
needed, when combined with the serried masses of the army, to be used for 
no purpose except that for which they were naturally fit. 


The fundamental principle of the battle array of the Macedonian army was 
as follows. The army formed two wings, the left under Parmenion, and the 
right (which usually made the main attack) under Alexander. The infantry 
of both wings, four divisions of the phalanxes on the right and two, with the 
corps of hypaspists, on the left, formed the main line, to which were 
attached the light and heavy cavalry and the light infantry ; the invariable 
order being that the Macedonian guards were on the right, with the 
PtBonian cavalry and skirmishers, the Agrianian chasseurs and the archers ; 
and the Thessalian guards on the left, with the Greek cavalry, Agathon’s 
Odrysian Thracians, and, lastly, the light infantry, which was often detached 


from the fighting-line to protect the camp and baggage. In the closest 
formation, when the phalanx was covered by its shields and stood sixteen 
deep, and the cavalry eight deep, the line of battle required a plain of at 
least half a mile in breadth to deploy in, as a rule the phalanxes alone 
forriiing a line nearly five thousand paces long. 
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Such was the army with which Alexander proposed to conquer the East. 
Tliough relatively small in numbers it had every prospect of success by 
reason of its organisation, the excellent discipline of the several corps, the 
moral force of all, and finally, the personal character of the king and his 
generals. The Persian empire was not in a position to offer resistance ; in its 
extent, the condition of its subject races, and the inefficiency of its 
government it contained the elements of its inevitable ruin. 


THE CONDITION OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 


If we consider the condition of the Persian empire at the time Darius 
Codomannus ascended the throne, we see plainly iiow completely it was 
disintegrated and ripe for dissolution. The cause did not lie in the moral 
corruption of the court, of the ruling race, and of the peoples it ruled. This 
corruption, the invariable accompaniment of despotism, is never pre- 
judicial to despotic power ; and the greatest empire of modern times gives- 
proof that in the midst of the most shocking profligacy at court, of constant 
cabals and scandal/ among the nobles, violent changes of dynasty and 
unnatural cruelty to the party all-powerful up to the moment of change, 
desi3o0tism enlarges its boi-ders more and more. Persia’s misfortune was to 
have a succession of weak rulers, who were unable to hold the reins of 
power as firmly as was es.sential in the interests of the cohesion of the 
empire ; and the consequence was that the people lost the slavish fear, the 
satraps the blind obedience, the whole empire the only unity which held it 


together. Thence there grew in the subject peoples, all of whom retained 
their old religion, laws, and customs, and some their native princes, the 
longing for independence ; in the satraps, too, powerful vicegerents of large 
and remote districts, the lust of independent power; in the ruling race a€” 
which had forgotten in the possession and habit of command the very 
conditions of its establishment and continuance a€” indifference to the 
Great King and the stock of the Achremenides. In the hundred years of 
almost complete inaction which followed Xerxes’ invasion of Europe, a 
singular development of the art of war had taken place, and Asia had lost 
the capacity for coping with it ; Greek weapons seemed more powerful than 
the immense hordes of Persia the satraps trusted to in their rebellions and 
King Ochus in his campaign to suppress the revolt in Egypt ; so that the 
empire founded by the victories of Persian arms was forced to protect itself 
by the help of Greek mercenaries. 


It is true that Ochus had succeeded in restoring the external unity of the 
empire and in asserting his power with the fanatical severity proper to 
despotism ; but it was too late. He sank into inaction and impotence, the 
satraps retained their too lofty station, and in the revival of oppression the 
subject peoples, particularly those of the western satrapies, did not forget 
that they had all but thrown it off. 


Finally, after fresh and frightful complications, Darius came to the throne. 
To save the empire he should have been energetic i-ather than virtuous, 
cruel rather than mild, arbitrary rather than honourable. He gained the 
respect of the Persians, all the satraps were devoted to him ; but that could 
not save Persia. He was not feared but loved, and time was soon to show 
that the nobles of the empire preferred their own advantage to the favour or 
the service of a master in whom they could admii-e all but his imperial 
qualities. 
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[334 B.C.] The empire of Darius extended from the Indus to the Hellenic 
Sea, from the Jaxartes to the Libyan desert. His rule, or rather, the rule of 
his satraps, did not vary with the character of the various races they ruled ; 


it was nowhere a national form of government, nor had it anywhere the 
guarantee of a dependent organisation ; their jjower was limited to the 
satisfaction of arbitrary caprice, the exaction of perpetual impositions, and a 
kind of hereditary tenure whicli had grown customary under weak princes. 
Thus the Great King had hardly any authority over them except the force of 
arms or such as they chose to recognise for personal reasons. The 
conditions which existed everywhere within the Persian empire merely 
rendered the mouldering colossus less capable of rising in its own defence. 


The tribes of Iran, Turania, and Ariana were indeed warlike, and happy 
under any rule which led them to battle and plunder, and horsemen from 


Hyrcania, Bactria, and Sogdiana formed the standing army of the satraps in 
most provinces, but there was no great attachment to the Persian empire to 
be found among them, and terrible as their onslaught had been in the armies 
of Cyrus and Cambyses, they were wholly incapable of a serious and 
prolonged defence, especially when opposed to Greek prowess and military 
skill. 


And as for the western tribes, which were held in subjection only by force, 
and often with difficulty, they were certain to abandon the Persian cause if a 
victorious enemy approached their borders. 


The Greeks on the coast of Asia Minor were barely kept in subjection by 
tyrants who depended for their existence on the empire and its satraps, and 
the inland tribes of the peninsula, after two centuries of stern oppression, 
had neither the power nor the will to rise in the cause of Persia. They had 
not even taken part in the previous rebellions of the satrapies of Asia Minor, 
they were dull, indolent, and forgetful of their past. The same held good of 
the two Syrias on either side of the water ; long centuries of slavery had 
reduced the inhabitants to the lowest stage of enervation, and with repulsive 
indifPerence they submitted to whatever fate overtook them. On the coast 
of Phoenicia alone the old versatile life survived, and with it moi-e danger 
than devotion to Persia ; and nothing but private interest and jealousy of 
Sidon kept Tyre faithful to the Persians. Lastly, Egypt had never relaxed or 
disguised her hatred of the foreigners, and the devastations of Ochus might 
cripple but could never subdue her. All the countries conquered to its own 


perdition by the Persian empire were to all intents and purposes lost at the 
first attack from the West.c 
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In the spring of 334 B.C., Alexander completed his preparations and moved 
towards the Hellespont (leaving the administration of the affairs in Greece 
in Antipater’s hands), and carried an army of foot, consisting of archers and 
light-armed soldiers, about thirty thousand, and a little above five thousand 
horse. He first directed his march to Amphipolis, by way of the lake 
Cercynites, and thence to the mouths of the river Strymon, which having 
crossed, he passed by Mount Pangea, along the road leading to Abdera and 
Maronea, maritime cities of Greece. Thence he marched to the river 
Hebrus, which being easil}- forded, he proceeded through the country of 
Plfetis to the river Melas, and thence, on the twentieth day after his 
departure from Macedon, he arrived at Sestos, whence marching to Elaeus, 
he sacrificed upon the tomb of Protesilaus, because he, of all the Greeks 
who accompanied Agamemnon to the siege of Troy, set his foot first on the 
Asiatic shore. 


The design of this sacrifice was, that his descent into Asia might be more 
successful to him, than the former was to Protesilaus. Then having 
committed to Parmenion the care of conveying the greatest part both of the 
horse and foot from Sestos to Abydos, they were accordingly transported in 
160 trireme galleys, besides many other vessels of burden. Several authors 
report, that Alexander sailed from Eheus, another port in Greece, himself 
commanding the flag-ship ; and also, that when he was in the middle of the 
Hellespont, he offered a bull to Neptune and the Nereids ; and poured forth 
a libation into the sea from a golden cup. He is moreover said first of all to 
have stepped on shore in Asia completely armed, and to have erected altars 


to Jupiter Descensor, and to Pallas and Hercules. When he came to Ilium, 
he sacrificed to Pallas Iliaca, and having fixed the arms he then wore in her 
temple, he took down from thence some consecrated armour, which had 
remained there from the time of the Trojan War. This armour, some 
targeteers were always wont to bear before him, in his expedition. He is 
also said to have sacrificed to Priam upon the altar of Jupiter Her-ceios, that 
he might thereby avert the wrath of his manes from the progeny of Pyrrhus, 
whence he deduced his pedigree. 


When he arrived at Ilium, Menetius, the governor, crowned him with a 
crown of gold; the same did Chares the Athenian, who came for that 
purpose from Sigeum ; and several others, as well Greeks as Asiatics, 
followed their example. He then encircled the sepulchre of Achilles with a 
garland (as Hephaestion did that of Patroclus) and pronounced him happy, 
who had such a herald as Homer to perpetuate his name ; and indeed he was 
deservedly so styled, because that single accident had raised him to the 
highest pitch of human glory. As to his 
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actions, none had hitherto described them in a suitable manner, either in 
prose or verse, neither had any attempted them in a lyric strain, as the poets 
had, heretofore, done those of Hiero, Gelo, Theron, and many more, whose 
exploits were no ways comparable to his ; for which reason his greatest acts 
are less known than the least and most inconsiderable of many ancient 
generals, e 


THE BATTLE OF THE GRANICTJS 


The army, when reviewed on the Asiatic shore after its crossing, presented a 
total of thirty thousand infantry, and forty-five hundred cavalry, thus 
distributed : 


Infantry 

Macedonian phalanx and hypaspists 12,000 

Allies 7,000 

Mercenaries 5,000 

Under the command of Parmenion 24,000 

Odrysians, Triballi (both Thracians), and Illyrians .... 5,000 
Agrianes and archers 1,000 

Total infantry 30,000 Cavalky 

Macedonian heavy a€” under Philotas son of Parmenion ... 1,500 
Thessalian (also heavy) a€” under Galas 1,500 
Miscellaneous Grecian â€” under Erigyius 600 

Thracian and Paeonian (light) â€” under Cassander .... 900 
Total cavalry 4,500 


Such seems the most trustworthy enumeration of Alexander’s first invading 
army. There were, however, other accounts, the highest of which stated as 
much as forty-thi-ee thousand infantry with four thousand cavalry. Besides 
the.se troops, also, there must have been an effective train of projectile 
machines and engines, for battles and sieges, which we shall soon find in 
operation. As to money, the military chest of Alexander, exhausted in part 
by profuse donatives to his Macedonian officers, was as poorly furnished as 
that of Napoleon Bonaparte on first entering Italy for his brilliant campaign 
of 1796. According to Aristobulus, he had with him only seventy talents 
[AL.14,000 or !470,000] ; according to another authority, no more than the 
means of maintaining his army for thirty days. 


Previously the Macedonian generals Parmenion and Galas had crossed into 
Asia with bodies of troops. Parmenion, acting in ^olis, took Grynia, but was 
compelled by Memnon to raise the siege of Pitane ; while Galas, in the 
Troad, was attacked, defeated, and compelled to retire to Rhosteum. 


We thus see that during the season preceding the landing of Alexander, the 
Persians were in considerable force, and Memnon both active and 
successful even against the Macedonian generals, on the region northeast of 
the Agean. This may help to explain that fatal imprudence, whereby the 
Persians permitted Alexander to carry over without opposition his grand 
army into Asia, in the spring of 334 B.C. They possessed ample means of 
guarding the Hellespont, had they chosen to bring up their fleet, which, 
comprising as it did the force of tlie Phcenician towns, was decidedly 
superior to any naval armament at the disposal of Alexander. The Persian 
fleet actually came into the “gean a few weeks afterwards. Now 
Alexander’s designs, preparations, and even intended time of march, must 
have been well 
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known not mei-ely to Memnon, but to the Persian satraps in Asia Minor, 
who had got together troops to oppose him. These satraps unfortunately 
supposed themselves to be a match for him in the field, disregarding the 
pronounced opinion of Memnon to the contrary, and even overruling his 
prudent advice by mistrustful and calumnious imputations. 


At the time of Alexander’s landing, a powerful Persian force was already 
assembled near Zelia in the Hellespontine Phrygia, under command of 
Arsites the Phrygian satrap, supported by several other leading Persians, 
Spithridates (sati-ap of Lydia and Ionia), Pharnaces, Atizyes, Mithridates, 
Rheomithres, Niphates, Petines, etc. Forty of these men were of high rank 
(denominated kinsmen of Darius), and distinguished for personal valour. 
The greater number of the army consisted of cavalry, including Medes, 
Bactrians, Hyrcanians, Cappadocians, Paplilagoniaus, etc. In cavalry they 


greatly outnumbered Alexander ; but their infantry was much inferior in 
number, composed, however, iu large proportion, of Grecian mercenaries. 
The Persian total is given by Arriau as twenty thousand cavalry, and nearly 
twenty thousand mercenary foot ; by Diodorus as ten thousand cavalry, and 
one hundred thousand infantry ; by Justin even at six hundred thousand. 
The numbers of Arrian are the more credible ; in those of Diodorus the total 
of infantry is certainly much above the truth a€” that of cavalry probably 
below it. 


Memnon, who was present with his sons and with his own division, 
earnestly dissuaded the Persian leaders from hazarding a battle. Reminding 
them that the Macedonians were not only much superior in infantry, but 
also encouraged by the leadership of Alexandei-, he enforced the necessity 
of employing their numerous cavalry to destroy the forage and provisions, 
a€” and if necessary, even towns themselves, a€” in order to render any 
considerable advance of the invading force imjaracticable. While keeping 
strictly on the defensive in Asia, he recommended that aggressive war 
should be carried into Macedonia ; that the fleet should be brought up, a 
powerful land-force put aboard, and strenuous efforts made, not only to 
attack the vulnerable points of Alexander at home, but also to encourage 
active hostility against him from the Greeks and other neighbours. 


Had his plan been energetically executed by Persian arms and money, we 
can hardly doubt that Antijiater in Macedonia would sjjcedily have found 
himself pressed by serious dangers and embarrassments, and that Alexander 
would have been forced to come back and protect his own dominions ; 
perhaps prevented by the Persian fleet from bringing back his whole army. 
At any rate, his schemes of Asiatic invasion must for the time have been 
suspended. But he was rescued from this dilemma by the ignorance, pride, 
and pecuniary interests of the Pei’sian leaders. Unable to ajipreciate 
Alexander’s military superiority, and conscious at the same time of their 
own personal bravery, they repudiated the proposition of retreat as 
dishonourable, insinuating that Memnon desired to prolong the war in order 
to exalt his own importance in the eyes of Darius. This sentiment of 
military dignity was further strengthened by the fact, that the Persian 
military leaders, deriving all their revenues from the land, would have been 
impoverished by destroying tlie landed produce. Arsites, in whose territory 


the army stood, and upon whom the scheme would first take effect, 
haughtily announced that he would not permit a single house in it to be 
burned. Occupying the same satrapy as Pharnabazus had possessed sixty 
years before, he felt that he would be reduced to the same straits as 
Pharnabazus under the pressure of Agesilaus â€” ” of not being able to 
procure a dinner in his own 
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country.” The proposition of Memnon was rejected, and it was resolved to 
await the arrival of Alexander on the banks of the river Granicus. 


This unimportant stream, commemorated in the Iliad, and immortalised by 
its association with the name of Alexander, takes its rise from one of the 
heights of Mount Ida near Scepsis, and flows northward into the Propontis, 
which it reaches at a point somewhat east of the Greek town of Pai’iura. It 
is of no great depth : near the point where the Persians encamped, it seems 
to have been fordable in many jjlaces ; but its right bank was somewhat 
high and steep, thus offering obstruction to an enemj-‘s attack. The 
Persians, marching forward from Zelia, took up a position near the eastern 
side of the Granicus, where the last declivities of Mount Ida descend into 
the plain of Adrastea, a Greek city, situated between Priapus and Parium. 


Meanwhile Alexander marched onward towards this position, from Arisbe 
(where he had reviewed his army) â€” - on the first day to Percote, on the 
sec-ond to the river Practius, on the third to Hermotus ; receiving on liis 
way the spontaneous surrender of the town of Priapus. Aware that the 
enemy was not far distant, he threw out in advance a body of scouts under 
Amyntas, consisting of four squadrons of light cavalry and one of the heavy 
Macedonian (companion) cavalry. From Hermotus (the fourth day from 
Arisbe) he marched towards the Granicus, in careful order, with his main 
phalanx in double files, his cavalry on each wing, and the baggage in the 
rear. On approaching the river, he made his dispositions for immediate 
attack, though Parmenion advised waiting until the next morning. Knowing 


well, like Memnon on the other side, that the chances of a pitched battle 
were all against the Persians, he resolved to leave them no opportunity of 
decamping during the night. 


Alexander himself took the command of the right, giving that of the left to 
Parmenion ; by right and left are meant the two halves of the army, each of 
them including three taxeis or divisions of the phalanx with the cavalry on 
its flank â€” for there was no recognised centre under a distinct command. 
On the other side of the Granicus, the Persian cavalry lined the bank. The 
Medes and Bactrians were on their right, under Rheomithres a€” the 
Paphlagonians and Hyrcanians in the centre, under Arsites and Spithridates 
a€” on the left were Memnon and Arsamenes with their divisions. The 
Persian infantry, both Asiatic and Grecian, were kept back in reserve ; the 
cavalry alone being relied upon to dispute the jaassage of the river. 


In this array, both parties remained for some time, watching each other in 
anxious silence. Tliere being no firing or smoke, as with modern armies, all 
the details on each side were clearly visible to the other ; so that the 
Persians easily recognised Alexander himself on the Macedonian riglit from 
the splendour of his armour and military costume, as well as from the 
respectful demeanour of those around him. Their principal leaders 
accordingly thronged to their own left, which they reinforced with the main 
strength of their cavalry, in order to oppose him personally. Presently he 
addressed a few words of encouragement to the troops, and gave the order 
for advance. He directed the first attack to be made by the squadron of 
companion-cavalry whose turn it was on that day to take the lead (the 
squadrons of ApoUonia, of which Socrates was captain, commanded on this 
day by Ptolemaeus son of Philipjjus), supported by the light hoi-se or 
Lancers, the PiEonian dartei’s (infantry), and one division of regularly 
armed infantry, seemingly hypaspists. He then himself entered the river, at 
the head of the right half of the army, cavalry and infantry, which advanced 
under sound of trumpets and with the usual war-shouts. As the occasional 
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depths of water prevented a straightforward march with one uniform line, 
tlie Macedonians slanted their course suitably to the fordable spaces ; 
keeping their front extended so as to approach the opposite bank as much as 
possible in line, and not in separate columns with flanks exposed to the 
Persian cavalry. Not merely the right under Alexander, but also the left 
under Parmenion, advanced and crossed in the same movement and under 
the like precautions. 


The foremost detachment under Ptolemy and Amyntas, on reaching the 
opposite bank, encountered a strenuous resistance, concentrated as it was 
here upon one point. They found Memnon and his sons with the best of the 
Persian cavalry immediately in their front ; some on the summit of the 
bank, from whence they hurled down their javelins â€” others down at the 
water’s edge, so as to come to closer quarters. The Macedonians tried every 
effort to make good their lauding, and push their way by maiu force through 
the Persian horse, but in vain. Having both lower ground and insecure 
footing, they could make no impression, but were thrust back with some 
loss, and retired upon the main body which Alexander was now bringing’ 
across. On his approaching the shore, the same struggle was renewed 
around his person with increased fervour on both sides. He was himself 
among the foremost, and all near him were animated by his example. The 
horsemen on both sides became jammed together, and the contest was one 
of physical force and pressure by man and horse ; but the Macedonians had 
a great advantage in being accustomed to the use of the strong close- 
fighting pike, while the Persian weapon was the missile javelin. At length 
the resistance was surmounted, and Alexander, with those around him, 
gradually thrusting back the defenders, made good their way up the high 
bank to the level ground. At other points the resistance was not equally 
vigorous. The left and centre of the Macedonians, crossing at the same time 
on all practicable spaces along the whole line, overpowered the Persians 
stationed on the slope, and got up to the level ground with comparative 
facility. In-deed no cavalry could possibly stand on the bank to offer 
opposition to the phalanx with its array of long pikes, wherever this could 
reach the ascent in any continuous front. The easy crossing of the 
Macedonians at other ‘joints helped to constrain those Persians, who were 
contending with Alexander himself on the slope, to recede to the level 
ground above. 


Courage and Danger of Alexander 


Here again, as at the water’s edge, Alexander was foremost in personal 
conflict. His pike having been broken, he turned to a soldier near him a€” 
Aretis, one of the horseguards who generally aided him in mounting liis 
horse a€” and asked for another. But this man, having broken his pike also, 
showed the fragment to Alexander, requesting him to ask some one else ; 
upon which the Corinthian Demaratus, one of the companion-cavalry close 
at hand, gave him his weapon instead. Thus armed anew, Alexander sjjurred 
his horse forward against Mithridates (son-in-law of Darius), who was 
bringing up a column of cavalry to attack him, but was himself considerably 
in advance of it. Alexander thrust his pike into the face of i\lithridates, and 
laid liira prostrate on the ground : he then turned to another of the Persian 
leaders, Rhossaces, who struck him a blow on the head with his scimitar, 
knocked off a portion of his helmet, but did not penetrate beyond. 
Alexander avenged this blow by thrusting Rhoesaces through the body with 
his pike. Meauwhile a third Persian leader, Spithridates, was actually close 
behind 
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Alexander, witli hand and scimitar uplifted to cut him down. At this critical 
moment, Clitus son of Dropides â€” one of the ancient officers of Philip, 
high in the Macedonian service â€” struck with full force at the ujjlifted arm 
of Sjjithridates and severed it from the body, thus preserving Alexander’s 
life. Other leading Persians, kinsmen of Spithridates, rushed desperately on 
Alexander, who received many blows on his armour, and was in much 
danger. But the efforts of his companions near were redoubled, both to 
defend his person and to second his adventurous daring. It was on that point 
that the Persian cavalry was first broken. On the left of the Macedonian 
line, the Thessalian cavalry also fought witli vigour and success ; and the 
light-armed foot, intermingled with Alexander’s cavalry generall}% did 
great damage to the enemy. The rout of the Persian cavalry, once begun, 


speedily became general. They fled in all directions, pursued by the 
Macedonians. 


But Alexander and his officers soon checked this ardour of pursuit, calling 
back their cavalry to complete his victory. The Persian infantry, Asiatics as 
well as Greeks, had remained without movement or orders, looking on the 
cavalry battle which had just disastrously terminated. To them Alexander 
immediately turned his attention. He brought up his phalanx and hypaspists 
to attack them in front, while his cavalry a.ssailed on all sides their 
unprotected flanks and rear ; he himself charged with the cavalry, and had a 
horse killed under him. His infantry alone was more numerous than tliey, so 
that against such odds the result could hardly be doubtful. The greater part 
of these mercenaries, after a valiant resistance, were cut to pieces on the 
field. We are told that none escaped, except two thousand made prisoners, 
and some who remained concealed in the field among the dead bodies. 


In this complete and signal defeat, the loss of the Persian cavalry was not 
very serious in mere number, for only one thousand of them were slain. But 
the slaughter of the leading Persians, who had exposed themselves with 
extreme bravery in the personal conflict against Alexander, was terrible. 
There were slain not only Mithridates, Rhcesaces, Spithridates, whose 
names have been already mentioned, but also Pharnaces, brother-in-law of 
Darius, Mithrobarzanes satrajj of Cappadocia, Atizyes, Niphates, Petines, 
and others ; all Persians of rank and consequence. Arsites, the satrap of 
Phrygia, whose rashness had mainly caused tlie rejection of Memuon’s 
advice, escaped from the field, but died shortly afterwards by his own hand, 
from anguish and humiliation. The Persian or Perso-Grecian infantry, 
though probably more of them individually escaped than is implied in 
Arrian’s account, was as a body irretrievably ruined. No force was either 
left in the field, or could be afterwards reassembled in Asia Minor. 


The loss on the side of Alexander is said to have been very small. Twenty- 
five of the companion-cavalry, belonging to the division under Ptolemy and 
Amyntas, were slain in the first unsuccessful attempt to pass the river. Of 
the other cavalry, sixty in all were slain ; of the infantry, thirty. Tliis is given 
to us as the entire loss on the side of Alexander. It is only the num-ber of 
killed ; that of the wounded is not stated ; but assuming it to be ten times the 


number of killed, the total of both together will be 1265. If this be correct, 
the resistance of the Persian cavalry, except near that point where Alexander 
himself and the Persian chiefs came into conflict, cannot have been either 
serious or long protracted. But when we add farther the contest with the 
infantry, the smallness of the total assigned for Macedonian killed and 
wounded will appear still more surprising. The total of the Persian infantry 
is stated at nearly twenty thousand, most part of them Greek mercenaries. 
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Of these only two thousand were made prisoners; nearly all the rest 
(according to Arrian) were slain. Now tlie (ireek mercenaries were well 
armed, and not likely to let themselves be slain with impunity ; moreover 
Plutarch expressly affirms that they resisted with desperate valour, and that 
most of the Macedonian loss was incurred in the conflict against them. It is 
not easy therefore to comprehend how the total number of slain can be 
brought within the statement of Arrian. 


After the victor’, Alexander manifested the greatest solicitude for his 
wounded soldiers, whom he visited and consoled in person. Of the twenty- 
five companions slain, he caused brazen statues, by Lysippus, to be erected 
at Dium in Macedonia, where they were still standing in the time of Arrian. 
To the surviving relatives of all the slain he also granted immunity from 
taxa-tion and from personal service. The dead bodies were honourably 
buried, those of the enemy as well as of his own soldiers. The two thousand 
Greeks in the Persian service who had become his prisoners, were put in 
chains, and transported to JNIacedonia there to work as slaves ; to which 
treatment Alexander condemned them on the ground that they had taken 
arms on behalf of the foreigner against Greece, in contravention of the 
general vote passed by the synod at Corinth. At the same time, he sent to 
Athens three hundred panoplies selected from the spoil, to be dedicated to 
Athene in the Acropolis with this inscription, ” Alexander, son of Philip, 
and the Greeks except the Lacedcemonians (present these offerings’), out of 
the spoils of the foreigners inhabiting Asia.” Though the vote to which 


Alexander appealed represented no existing Grecian aspiration, and granted 
only a sanction which could not be safely refused, yet he found satisfaction 
in clothing his own self-aggrandising impulse under the name of a supposed 
Panhellenic purpose : which was at the same time useful as strengthening 
his hold upon the Greeks, who were the only persons competent, either as 
officers or soldiers, to uphold the Persian empire against him. His conquests 
were the extinction of genuine Hellenism, though they diffused an exterior 
varnish of it, and especially the Greek language, over much of the oriental 
world. “True Grecian interests,” says Grote, “lay more on the side of Darius 
than of Alexander.” 


EFFECTS OF ALEXANDER S VICTORY 


No victory could be more decisive or terror-striking than that of Alexander. 
There remained no force in the field to oppose him. The impression made 
by so great a public catastrophe was enhanced by two accompanying 
circumstances : first, by the number of Persian grandees who perished, 
realising almost the wailings of Atossa, Xerxes, and the Chorus, in the 
Persce of J/schylus, after the battle of Salamis ; next, by the chivalrous 
and successful prowess of Alexander himself, who, emulating the Homeric 
Achilles, not only rushed foremost into the melee, but killed two of these 
grandees with his own hand. Such exploits, impressive even when we read 
of them now, must at the moment when they occurred have acted most 
powerfully upon the imagination of the contemporaries./ 


H. W. â€” VOL. IV. n 


Battle-field of Issus 


CHAPTER LII. ISSUS AND TYRE 


Arsites had fled after the battle into Phrygia; but there, it was said, 
overpowered by grief and shame by the disaster, wliicli he attributed to his 
own counsels, laid violent hands on himself. Alexander bestowed his 
satrapy on Galas ; encouraged the barbarians, who had fled to the 
mountains, to return to their homes ; and ordered the tribute to remain on its 
ancient footing. Parmenion was detached to take possession of tiie satrap’s 
residence Dascylium. The king himself, bending his march southward, 
advanced towards Sardis. The news of his victory produced such an effect 
in the capital of Lydia, that when he had come within eight or nine miles of 


it, Mithrines, the commander of the garrison, accompanied by the principal 
inhabitants, met him, with a peaceable surrender of the city, the citadel, and 
the treasure. He retained Mithrines on an honourable footing near his 
person, and committed the command of the citadel to Pausanias, an officer 
of his guard. To conciliate the Lydians, he restored their ancient laws ; that 
is, abolished the restraints which the policy of the Persian government had 
imposed on them, when it crushed their rebellion after the first conquest : 
while, perhaps to make them more familiar with Greek usages, he ordered a 
temple to be built on the citadel to Olympian Zeus. A body of cavalry and 
light troops and the Argive contingent were left as a garrison. 


Four days after, Alexander arrived at Ephesus. There too, as soon as the 
tidings of the battle arrived, a body of mercenaries who had been stationed 
there by Memnon took ship with Amyntas, son of Antiochus, a Macedonian 
emigrant, who had fled his country to avoid the effects of the king’s 
displeasure, or because he was conscious of a share in some of the plots 
formed against him. Ephesus was divided between an oligarchical and a 
democratical faction, which seem nearly to have balanced each other. The 
oligarchy had been sustained by the power of Persia : their adversaries 
therefore looked forward with hope to the impending invasion, and had 
probably received promises of support from Philip. Violent tumults had 
taken place, in which the oligarchs, aided by Memnon’s troops, had 
jArevailed, forced many of their opponents to leave the city, threw down a 
statue of Philip which stood in the temple, committed other acts of sacrilege 
there, And broke open the tomb of Heropythes, a great popular leader, who 
had been buried in the market place. A complete reaction ensued on 
Alexander’s 
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arrival : democracy was formally restored, the exiles returned to their 
homes, and the triumphant party became eager for revenge on their 
vanquished oppressors. Alexander interfered to prevent bloodshed, and 
forbade any proceedings to be instituted for the punishment of political 
offences. The city was permitted to expend the tribute which it had before 
paid to the Persian government on its new temple, which was not 3’et 
finished. At a later period he offered to defray the whole expense of the 
building, on condition that his own name should be inscribed on it as its 
founder â€” an offer which the Ephesians declined with ingenious flattery. 
Before his de/jarture he celebrated a great sacrifice to the goddess, with a 
solemn procession of his whole army in battle array. By like measures, 
especially by the establishment of democracy, and remission of tribute, he 
endeavoured to gain the goodwill of all the other Greek cities on the coast, 
which was of great importance to him at this juncture, while the naval 
power of Persia was still formidable. 


In the meanwhile he had received offers of submission from Magnesia and 
Tralles, in the vale of the Mteander, and had sent Parmenion forward to take 
possession of them. He had also at first reason to hope that Miletus would 
be as quietly surrendered to him ; for Hegesistratus, who commanded the 
garrison, had made him like offers by letter. But the approach of a Persian 
armament, which was on its way from Phosnicia, encouraged Hegesistratus 
to change liis intention, and defend his post. Nicanor, however, Alexander’s 
admiral, got the start of the barbarians, and arrived with his fleet of 160 
galleys at Lade, before they appeared: and Alexander forthwith secured the 
island, which commanded the entrance to the port of Miletus, with a 
detachment of four thousand men. The Persians, finding themselves shut 
out, came to anchor at Mycale. Their fleet amounted to four hundred sail. 
Yet, notwithstanding this great inequality, Parmenion advised the king to 
hazard a sea-fight. A victory, he thought, would be attended with the 
greatest advantages, while defeat would not make the state of his naval 
affairs much worse â€” since, as it was, the enemy were masters of the sea. 
An omen too, which he had observed, confirmed him in his opinion. 
Alexander pointed out to him that it might be otherwise interpreted, and that 
his arguments were not sounder than his rules of divination. The 
Macedonian fleet was inferior, not only in number, but in nautical skill and 
training to the Phoenician and Cyprian galleys. It would be mere 


foolhardiness to seek a battle under such disadvantages ; and a defeat, far 
from leaving him in nearly the same condition as he now stood in, might 
involve consequences no less important and disastrous than a general 
insurrection in Greece. The eagle which had been seen to perch on the 
beach behind the royal galley, signified that he was destined to overcome 
the Persian navy by his operations on land. 


Miletus was divided into two distinct cities by an inner wall, which appears 
to have been much stronger than the outer one ; if indeed what was called 
the outer city was not a mere open suburb. Alexander had taken it by assault 
on his first arrival, and then prepared to besiege the other. The townsmen 
came to a compromise with the garrison, and by mutual consent they 
deputed one of the most eminent citizens to the king, with an offer of 
neutrality, which he rejected, bidding them prepare to sustain an immediate 
attack. His enginery soon made a breach in the wall, which his troops 
mounted before the eyes of the Persians, who were unable to relieve their 
friends ; for, to cut off all chance of succour, Nicanor had moved up to the 
mouth of the inner harbour, and laid some galleys across it side by side, so 
as effectually to bar entrance or escape. The citizens and the garrison, when 
the besiegers began to pour in through the breach, fled toward the sea ; 
some 
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put off in boats, but found the harbour’s mouth closed before they reached 
it; about three hundred of the mercenaries swam to a rocky islet within the 
harbour, and prepared to defend themselves there, until Alexander, admiring 
their courage, permitted them to purchase their lives by entering into his 
service. The Persian fleet continued for some time moored at Mycale, in the 
hope of drawing the enemy into an action; but as it was forced to fetch its 
water from the mouth of the Mteander, Alexander ordered Philotas to 
proceed to the place, with a body of infantry and cavalry, and to hinder the 
crews from landing. The fleet was consequently obliged to go over to 
Samos for provisions : it returned shortly after, and attempted to surprise 


the Macedonians in the harbour ; but having been foiled in this attempt, 
withdrew from the coast of Miletus. 


Alexander now perceived that his fleet would be of little service to him, 
while the state of his finances was such that he could ill bear the cost of it. 
On the other hand, he hoped to shut out the Pei-sians from all the ports of 
Asia, and thus to disable them from continuing tlieir naval operations. He 
therefore resolved to dismiss his fleet, retaining only a small squadron, 
which included the Athenian galleys, for the transport of his besieging 
machines, and to confine his attention to the prosecution of the war on the 
southern coast. 


HALICARNASSUS 


His first object was the reduction of Halicarnassus, where the enemy had 
now collected almost all the strength which he had remaining in this 
quarter. Memnon, who after the battle of the Granicus sent his wife and 
children as pledges of his fidelity to Darius, and had been invested by him 
with supreme authority in the west of Asia, and with the command of all his 
naval forces, had been long making preparations for the defence of the 
place, where he himself, with the Persian Oroutobates, satrap of Caria, a 
numerous garrison of Greeks and barbarians, awaited the invader’s 
approach. They were animated by the presence of two Athenians, Ephialtes 
and Thrasybulus, who had come to offer their services against the common 
enemy. The fleet too, lying at the mouth of the harbour, was capable of 
rendering good service during a siege. The city, built on heights which rise 
abruptly in the form of a theatre from the sea, was naturally strong, and had 
been elaborately fortified, both with walls and a ditch forty-five feet in 
width, and about half as many in depth. Alexander, on his march from 
Miletus, made himself master of all the towns that lay between that city and 
Halicarnassus ; and on his entrance into Caria, he was met by Ada, the 
widow of Idrieus, who surrendered her fortress of Alinda to him, begged 
leave to adopt him as her son, and placed herself under his protection. He 
then advanced towards Halicarnassus, and encamped at about half a mile 
from the walls. 


He began by filling up the ditch, so as to enable his engines and wooden 
towers to approach the walls. The besieged made many vigorous sallies for 
the purpose of setting fire to the machines, but were always repulsed, and 
sometimes with great loss. Once a mad attempt of two Macedonian soldiers, 
who, having challenged one another over their cups to a trial of valour, 
undertook to storm the citadel on the land side alone, brought on an 
engagement, which was near becoming general, and might liave ended in 
the capture of the city. For two towers and the intervening wall had been 
battered down by the engines ; but before advantage was taken of the 
breach, the besieged built another brick wall in the form of a crescent 
behind it. Twice they 
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made a desperate attempt to destroy the engines which Alexander brought 
to play on this new wall â€” the second time, at the instigation of Ephialtes, 
with their whole force ; but they were defeated with great slaughter, in 
which Ephialtes himself fell, and it was believed that Alexander might then 
have stormed the place, but was induced to spare it by the hope that it 
would soon surrender. In fact, Memnon and Orontobates now despaired of 
defending it much longer, and resolved to abandon it. In the dead of the 
night they set fire to a wooden tower, and to some of the houses and 
magazines near the wall, and while the conflagration spread, made their 
escape, and crossed over to Cos, where it seems they had previously 
deposited their treasures. The garrison took refuge, some in the citadels, 
some in Arconne-sus. Alexander immediately entered the city, and checked 
the progress of the flames. But as soon as he had become master of it, he 
razed it to the ground. He did not however think it worth while to stay, until 
he had dislodged the enemy from their remaining strongholds ; but having 
committed the province to Ada, he left her, with about three thousand foot 
and two hundred horse, under a Macedonian officer, to reduce them. He 
himself pursued his march along the south coast of Asia Minor, to make 
himself master of the ports which might harbour the Persian fleet. 


But as winter was now approaching, he determined, before he left Caria, to 
send a part of his troops, who had lately married when he set out on his 
expedition, back to Macedonia, to pass the winter at home. He gave the 
command of them to three of his generals, who were themselves in the 
same case ; directing them on their return to bring with them as many fresh 
troops as they could raise. The measure was politic, as well as gracious ; for 
his army had been much weakened to supply so many garrisons as were 
required for the conquered cities ; and nothing was more likely to promote 
the levies in Macedonia, than the presence of the victorious warriors, whose 
return attested at once his success and his liberality. Another officer was 
sent to collect all the troops he could in Peloponnesus. Parmenion was 
ordered to proceed with the greater part of the cavalrj’ and the baggage to 
Sardis, and thence into Phi-ygia, where he himself, after he should have 


traversed the coast of Lycia and Pamphylia, designed to meet him in the 
spring. 


In his march through Caria he met with a short resistance from the garrison 
of the strong fortress Hyparna ; and turned aside to punish the insolence of 
the inhabitants of Marmora in Per;ea. After he had crossed the Xanthus, he 
received the submission of most of the Lycian towns. Phaselis even 
presented him with a golden crown ; and the motive which led it to pay him 
this honour may help to account for the ready submission of the other 
Lycians. The people of Phaselis had suffered much from the incursions of 
their neighbours, the Pisidian mountaineers, who had even taken up a 
fortified position in their territory, for the purpose of continual molestation. 
They hoped that Alexander would deliver them from this annoyance, and 
they were not disappointed. 


He was still in the neighbourhood of Phaselis, when he was apprised of a 
plot which had been formed against his life, by his namesake, the son of - 
Aropus, whom he had appointed to command the Thessalian cavalry in the 
place of Calas, the new satrap of the Hellespontine Phrygia. It appears that, 
notwithstanding this favour, the Lyncestian either could not forgive the king 
for the execution of his two brothers, or could not forget the ancient 
pretensions of his family to royal dignity. He had entered into a negotiation 
with the Persian court through the fugitive Amyntas, and Darius had sent 
down an agent named Asisines, to obtain a secret interview with 
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him, and to offer, if he killed his sovereign, to raise him to the tlirone of 
Macedonia, or at least to aid him in the attempt to secure it, with a thousand 
talents. The Persian emis.sary had fallen into the hands of Parmenion, and 
revealed his business ; and Parmenion had sent him to the king. Alexander 
held a council on the subject, and by its advice despatched orders to 
Parmenion to arrest the Lyncestian and keep him in custody. 


Between Phaselis and the maritime plains of Pamphylia, the mountains 
which form the southern branch of Taurus descend abrujitly on the coast, 


leaving only a narrow passage along the beach, and this never open but in 
calm weather, or during the prevalence of a northerly wind. The promontory 
was called Mount Climax. At the time when Alexander was about to 
resume his march eastward, the wind was blowing from the south, and the 
waves washed the foot of the cliffs. He therefore sent the main body of his 
army over the mountains to Perga, by a circuitous and difticult road, which 
however he had ordered to be previously cleared by his Thracian pioneers. 
But for himself he determined with a few followers to try the passage along 
the shore ; danger and difficulty had a charm for him which he could 
scarcely resist. Perhaps the wind had already subsided ; soon after it shifted 
to the north a€” a change in which he recognised a special interposition of 
the gods. Yet, according to Strabo’s authors, he found the water still nearly 
breast high, and had to wade through it for a whole day. As he advanced 
from Perga, he was met by an embassy from the neighbouring town of 
Aspendus, which lay a little further eastward near the mouth of the 
Eurymedon, offering to acknowledge his authority, but praying that they 
might not be compelled to receive a Macedonian garrison. This request he 
granted, requiring one hundred talents and yearly tribute, and exacting 
hostages for their performance. Then he began his march towards Phrygia. 


His road led through the heart of Pisidia, where he was the more desirous of 
striking terror, as its fierce and lawless inhabitants, secure in their mountain 
barriers and almost impregnable fortresses, had constantly defied the power 
of the Pei-sian government. Yet he could not spare the time which would 
have been necessary to reduce all its strongholds. Termessus, situated on a 
steep rock, commanding a narrow pass which led from Pisidia into Phrygia, 
appeared to him too strong to be attempted, though he had dislodged the 
barbarians from the position which they had taken up without the walls, and 
made himself master of the pass. But the I’esistance of Termessus procured 
for him offers of alliance from its enemy Selge, another of the principal 
cities, which proved very useful to him. He stormed Sagalas-sus, though 
besides its natural strength its inhabitants were accounted the most warlike 
of the Pisidians ; and this success was followed by the submission of most 
of the smaller towns. He then advanced by the lake Ascania 
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to Celoense, where the citadel, on an ahnost inaccessible rock, was guarded 
by a garrison of one thousand Carians, and one hundred Greeks, placed 
lliere by the satrap of Fhrygia. It however offered to surrender unless it 
should be relieved witiiin sixty days ; and Alexander thought it best to 
accept these conditions; and having left a body of fifteen hundred men to 
observe it, and appointed Antigonus, son of Philip, to the important satrapy 
of central Phrygia, he prosecuted his march to Gordium, where he had 
ordered Parmenion to meet him. 


GOKDIUM 


Arrian does not expressly state the object of this movement, which, as 
Alexander designed next to make for the coast of Syria, involved an 
enormous circuit. It is hardly credible tliat he was deterred from advancing 
directly into Cilicia by the difficulty of passing through the mountain region 
(the Rugged Cilicia), which immediately follows Pamphylia. He probably 
thought it necessary to establish his authority in the central provinces, so 
far. at least as to break off their relations with the Persian government, and 
thus to secure the Greek cities on the western coast from the attacks which 
might have been made on them from this quarter, if the peninsula, east of 
Lydia, had remained subject to Darius. TJie central situation of Gordium 
also afforded means of easier communication with Macedonia, which the 
movements of the Persian fleet in the \geau rendered very desirable, while 
it enabled him to negotiate on a more advantageous footing with the satraps 
of the provinces on the Euxine, who, when they saw him so near, might 
apprehend an immediate invasion. Accordingly, it seems to have been from 
Gordium tnat he sent Hegelochus to the coast, with orders to equip another 
fleet to protect the islands which were threatened by the Persians. 


Here he was rejoined by the troojis he had sent to winter by their own 
hearths, accompanied by the new levies, 3000 jNIacedouian infantry and 
650 horse, 300 from Macedonia, 200 frona Thessaly, the rest from Elis. 
Here also he received an embassy from Athens, which came to request that 
he would release the Athenian prisoners wlio had been taken among the 
mercenaries in the battle of the Granicus, and had been sent to “lacedonia. 
Alexander did not think it prudent, while he was on the eve of a decisive 
contest with Darius, to relax his severity towards the Greeks who took part 
with the barbarians, but he gave the Athenians leave to renew their 
application at a more seasonable juncture. 


Gordium had been in very early times the seat of the Phrygian kings, and 
was supposed to have derived its name from Gordius, the father of the more 
celebrated Midas. In the citadel was preserved with religious veneration a 
wagon, in which, according to the tradition of the country, Midas with his 
father and mother entered the town, at a time when the people, who were 
distracted by civil discord, were holding an assembly. They had been 


informed by an oracle that a wagon should bring them a king who should 
compose their strife. The sudden appearance of Midas convinced them that 
he was the king destined for them ; and when he had mounted the throne, he 
dedicated the wagon in the citadel, as a thank-offering to the king of the 
gods, who, before his birth, had sent an eagle to alight upon its yoke, while 
Gordius was ploughing, as a sign of the honour reserved for his race. 


This legend had given rise to a prophecy that whoever untied the knot of 
bark by which the yoke was fastened to the pole, must become lord of Asia. 
Alexander did not leave Gordium before he had proved that tliis 
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prophecy related to himself. He went up to the citadel, and separated the 
yoke from the pole. Whether he loosened the knot by drawing out a peg,’ or 
cut it with his sword, his own followers were not agreed. But all the 
spectators were convinced that he had legitimately fulfilled the prophecy, 
and a storm of thunder and lightning which took place the same night, 
removed every shadow of doubt on the subject (333). 


He now resumed his march eastward, and at Ancyra received an embassy 
from Paphlagonia, promising obedience on the somewhat ambiguous 
condition that he should abstain from entering their country. The 
subjugation of this extensive and very mountainous region would have 
detained him much too long from the more important objects which he had 
in view, and he tlierefore contented himself with this show of submission, 
which at least heiglitened, while it proved, the terror inspired by his name, 
and annexed Paphlagonia to the satrapy of Galas. As he advanced through 
Cappadocia towards the passes of Taurus, he met with no resistance ; and 
his authority was at least nominally acknowledged to a great distance 
beyond the Halys, so that he could appoint a satrap of Cappadocia. On his 
way he received tidings from Tarsus, that the satrap Arsames, having heard 
tliat he had passed the Gates, was about to quit the city, which at first he 
meant to de-fend, and, it was feared, would plunder it before his departure. 


Hereupon Alexander pushed forward with his cavalry and the lightest part 
of the infantry at full speed for Tarsus, and Arsames, whatever his intention 
may have been, fled, leaving the city unhurt, to join the army of Darius. 


Alexander, on his arrival at Tarsus, while his blood was still violently 
heated by these extraordinary exertions, had been tempted to plunge into 
the clear and limpid waters of the Cydnus, which flowed through the city. 
This imprudence was generally supposed to have been the cause of a fever 
which seized him immediately after, and which soon became so threatening 
in its symptoms that most of his physicians despaired of his life. One 
however, an Acarnanian named Philippus, who stood high in his 
confidence, undertook to prepare a medicine which would relieve him. In 
the meanwhile, a letter was brought to the king from Parmenion, informing 
him of a report that Philippus had been bribed by Darius to poison him. 
Alexander, it is said, had the letter in his hand, when the physician came in 
with the draught, and, giving it to him, drank while he read a€” a theatrical 
scene, as Plutarch unsuspectingly observes, but one which would not have 
been invented but for such a character, and which Arrian was therefore 
induced, though doubtingly, to record. The remedy, or Alexander’s 
excellent constitution, prevailed over the disease ; but it was long before he 
had regained sufficient strength to resume his march. 


In the meanwhile, he sent Parmenion forward with about a third of the 
army, to occupy the nearest of the maritime passes leading out of Cilicia 
into Syria. He himself, when sufficiently recovered, proceeded westward 
with the rest of his forces to Anchialus, where he beheld the statue of its 
reputed founder Sardanapalus, the voluptuous king, who judged so 
differently from himself â€” as the Assyrian inscription on his monument 
and the figure itself attested a€” of the value and use of life. At Soli, where 
he arrived next, he found a strong leaning to the Persian interest, which 
induced liim to place a garrison there, and afforded him a fair ground for 
demanding a con— 


1 As Aristobulu3 related, according to Arrian. Droysen observes that the 
other version is much more appropriate to tlie character and destiny of the 
conqueror, and would have been more readily believed by the army. But, 


critically considered, this is a reason for preferring the account of 
Aristobulus, whom Droysen elsewhere, as if in dispraise, styles “the sober.” 
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tribution of two hundred talents. Yet it seems to have been only an 
oligarchical party that had favoured the Persians, and perhaps the penalty 
was levied on them alone ; for he established a democratical government, 
and the garrison may have been needed for its security. Before he returned 
to Tar-sus, he made an inroad with a division of his forces into the 
mountains of the rugged Cilicia, and in the course of seven days reduced 
their wild inhabitants by force or terror to submission. On his return to Soli, 
he received the agreeable intelligence that Orontobates had been defeated in 
a hard-fought battle by Ptolemy and Asander, and that the citadel of 
Halicarnassus, and the other places which he had retained on the coast of 
Caria, had fallen. 


Darius had previously suffered a much greater loss in the death of j\lem- 
uon, who was carried oif by a sudden illness while engaged in the siege of 
Mytileue, which, after having made himself master of Chios through 
treachery, and of the rest of Lesbos, he had invested closely by sea and land. 
Alexander, before he left Soli, celebrated the victory of his generals and at 
the same time testified his gratitude for his own convalescence by a solemn 
sacrifice to sculapius, with a military procession, a torch race, and musical 
and gymnastic contests. 


He then marched back to Tarsus, and, sending Philotas forward with the 
bulk of cavalry across the Aleian plain, himself took a more circuitous route 
along the coast through Magarsus to Mallus, a town which claimed the 
Argive hero Amphilochus, as its founder. On this ground, as himself 
descended from the Heraclids of Argos, he both healed its intestine 
disorders, and ex empted it from the tribute which it had paid to the Persian 
government. At Mallus for the first time he heard of the approach of the 
great Persian army commanded by Dairius in person. 6 


DARIUS MCrSTEES A NEW HOST 


If Alexander was a gainer in respect to his own operations by the death of 
the eminent Rhodian [Memnon], he was yet more a gainer by the change of 
policy which that event induced Darius to adopt. The Persian king resolved 
to renounce the defensive schemes of Memnon, and to take the offensive 
against the Macedonians on land. His troops, already summoned from the 
various parts of the em-pire, had partially arrived, and were still com-ing in. 
Their numbers became greater and greater, amounting at length to a vast 
and mul-titudinous host, the total of which is given by some as six hundred 
thousand men ; by others as four hundred thousand infantry and one 
hundred thousand cavalry. 


The spectacle of this showy and imposing mass, in every variety of arms, 
costume, and language, filled the mind of Darius with confidence ; 
especially as there were among them between twenty thousand and thirty 
thousand Grecian mercenaries. The Persian courtiers, themselves elate and 
sanguine, stimulated and exaggerated the same feeling in the king himself, 
who became confirmed in his persuasion that his enemies could never resist 
him. 


Phetgian Weapons and Helmet 
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From Sogdiana, Bactria, and India, the contingents had not yet had time to 
arrive ; but most of those between the Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea had 
come in a€” Persians, Medes, Armenians, Derbices, Barcanians, 
Hyrcanians, Cardaces, etc. ; all of whom, mustered in the plains of 
Mesopotamia, are said to have been counted, like the troops of Xerxes in 
the plain of Doriscus, by paling off a space capable of containing exactly 
ten thousand men, and passing all the soldiers through it in succession. 
Neither Darius himself, nor any of those around him, had ever before seen 
so overwhelming a manifestation of the Persian imperial force. To an 
oriental eye, incapable of appreciating the real conditions of military 
preponderance â€” accustomed only to the gross and visible computation of 
numbers and physical strength ^ â€” the king who marched forth at the head 
of such an army appeared like a god on earth, certain to trample down all 
before him just as most Greeks had conceived respecting Xerxes, and by 
stronger reason Xerxes respecting himself, a century and a half before. 
Because all this turned out a ruinous mistake the descrijition of the feeling, 
given in Curtius and Diodorus, is often mistrusted as baseless rhetoric. Yet 
it is in reality the self-suggested illusion of untaught men, as opposed to 
trained and scientific judgment. 


But though such was the persuasion of orientals, it found no response in the 
bosom of an intelligent Athenian. Among the Greeks now near Darius, was 
the Athenian exile Charidemus ; who having incurred the implacable 
enmity of Alexander, had been forced to quit Athens after the Macedonian 
capture of Thebes, and had fled together with Ephialtes to the Persians. 
Darius, elate with the aj\parent omnipotence of his army under review, and 
hearing but one voice of devoted concurrence from the courtiers around 
him, asked the opinion of Charidemus, in full expectation of receiving an 
affirmative reply. So completely were the hopes of Charidemus bound up 


with the success of Darius, that he would not suppress his convictions, 
however unpalatable, at a moment when there was yet a possibility that they 
might prove useful. He replied (with the same frankness as Demaratus had 
once employed towards Xerxes), that the vast multitude now before him 
were unfit to cope with the comparatively small number of the invaders. He 
advised Darius to place no reliance on Asiatics, but to employ his immense 
treasures in subsidising an increased army of Grecian mercenaries. He 
tendered his own hearty services either to assist or to command. To Darius, 
what he said was alike surprising and offensive ; in the Persian courtiers, it 
provoked intolerant wrath. Intoxicated as they all were with the spectacle of 
their immense muster, it seemed to them a combination of insult with 
absurdity, to pronounce Asiatics worthless as compared with 
Macedonians, and to teach the king that his empire could be defended by 
none but Greeks. They denounced Charidemus as a traitor who wished to 
acquire the king’s confidence in order to betray him to Alexander. Darius 
himself, stung with the reply, and still further exasperated by the clamours 
of his courtiers, seized with his own hands the girdle of Charidemus, and 
consigned him to the guards for execution. ” You will discover too late,” 
exclaimed the Athenian, ” the truth of what I have said. My avenger will 
soon be upon you.” 


Filled as he now was with certain anticipations of success and glory, Darius 
resolved to assume in person the command of his army, and march down to 
overwhelm Alexander. From this moment, his land-army became the really 
important and aggressive force, with which he himself was to act. Herein 
we note his distinct abandonment of the plans of Memnon â€” the turtiing- 
point of his future fortune. He abandoned them, too, at the pre- 
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cise moment when they miglit have been most safely and completely 
executed. In the first place, there was the line of Mount Taurus, barrinfr the 
entrance of Alexander into Cilicia ; a line of defence nearly inexpugnable. 
Next, even if Alexander had succeeded in forcing this line and mastering 


Cilicia, there would yet remain the narrow road between Mount Amanu.s 
and the sea, called the Amanian Gates, and the Gates of Cilicia and Assyria 
a€” and after that, the passes over Mount Amanus itself a€” all 
indispensable for Alexander to pass through, and capable of being held, 
with proper precautions, against the strongest force of attack. A better 
opportunity, for executing the defensive part of INIemnon’s scheme, could 
not present itself ; and he him.self must doubtless have reckoned that such 
advantages would not be thrown away. 


The momentous change of policy, on the part of the Persian king, was 
manifested by the order which he sent to the fleet after receiving 
intelligence of the death of Memnon. Confirming the appointment of 
Pharnabazus (made provisionally by the dying Memnon) as admiral, he at 
the same time desjjatched Thymodes (son of Mentor and nephew of 
Memnon) to bring away from the fleet the Grecian mercenaries who served 
aboard, to be incorporated with the main Persian army. Here was a clear 
proof that the main stress of offensive operations was henceforward to be 
transferred from the sea to the land. 


It is the more important to note such desertion of policy, on the part of 
Darius, as the critical tumning-point in the Greco-Persian drama â€” because 
Arrian and the other historians leave it out of sight, and set before us little 
except secondary points in the case. Thus, for example, they condemn the 
imprudence of Darius, for coming to fight Alexander within the narrow 
space near Issus, instead of waiting for him on the spacious plains beyond 
Mount Amanus. Now, unquestionably, granting that a general battle was 
inevitable, this step augmented the chances in favour of the Macedonians. 
But it was a step upon which no material consequences turned ; for the 
Persian army under Darius was hardly less unfit for a pitched battle in the 
open plain ; as was afterwards proved at Arbela. The real imprudence a— 
a€” the neglect of the Memnonian warning â€” consisted in fighting the 
battle at all. Mountains and defiles were the real strength of the Persians, to 
be held as posts of defence against the invader. 


DARIUS AT ISSUS 


Darius had marched out of the interior his vast and miscellaneous host, 
stated at six hundred thousand men. His mother, his wife, his harem, his 
children, his personal attendants of every description, accompanied him, to 
witness what was anticipated as a certain triumph. All the apparatus of 
ostentation and luxury was provided in abundance, for the king and for his 
Persian grandees. The baggage was enormous : of gold and silver alone, we 
are told that there was enough to furnish load for six hundred mules and 
three hundred camels. A temporary bridge being thrown over the Euphrates, 
five days were required to enable the whole army to cross. Much of the 
treasure and baggage, however, was not allowed to follow the army to the 
vicinity of Mount Amanus, but was sent under a guard to Damascus in 
Syria. 


At the head of such an overwhelming host, Darius was eager to bring on at 
once a general battle. It was not sufficient for him simply to keep back 
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an enemy, whom, when once in presence, he calculated on crushing 
altogether. Accordingly, he had given no orders (as we have just seen) to 
defend the line of the Taurus ; he had admitted Alexander unopposed into 
Cilicia, and he intended to let him enter in lil<e manner through the 
remaining strong passes a€” first, the Gates of Cilicia and Syria, between 
Mount Amanus and the sea a€” next, the pas.s, now called Bey Ian, across 
Amanus itself. He both expected and wished that his enemy should come 
into the plain to fight, there to be trodden down by the countless horsemen 
of Persia. 


But such anticipation was not at once realised. The movements of 
Alexander, hitherto so rapid and unremitting, seemed suspended. We have 
already noticed the dangerous fever which threatened his life, occasioning 


not only a long halt, but much uneasiness among the Macedonian army. All 
was doubtless reported to the Persians, with abundant exaggerations ; and 
when Alexander, immediately after recovery, instead of marching forward 
towards them, turned away from them to subdue the western portion of 
Cilicia, this again was construed by Darius as an evidence of hesitation and 
fear. It is even asserted that Parmenion wished to await the attack of the 
Persians in Cilicia, and that Alexander at first consented to do so. At any 
rate, Darius, after a certain interval, contracted the persuasion, and was 
assured by his Asiatic councillors and courtiers, that the Macedonians, 
though audacious and triumphant against frontier satraps, now hung back 
intimidated by the approaching majesty and full muster of the empire, and 
that they would not stand to resist his attack. Under this impression Darius 
resolved upon an advance into Cilicia with all his army. 


Thymodes indeed, and other Grecian advi.sers a€” together with the 
Macedonian exile Amyntas â€” deprecated his new resolution, entreating 
him to persevere in his original purpose. They pledged themselves that 
Alexander would come forth to attack him wherever he was, and that, too, 
speedily. They dwelt on the imprudence of fighting in the narrow defiles of 
Cilicia, where his numbers, and especially his vast cavalry, would be 
useless. Their advice, however, was not only disregarded by Darius, but 
denounced by the Persian councillors as traitorous. Even some of the 
Greeks in the camp shared, and transmitted in their letters to Athens, the 
blind confidence of the monarch. The order was forthwith given for the 
whole army to quit the plains of Syria and march across Mount Amanus 
into Cilicia. To cross, by any pass, over such a range as that of Mount 
Amanus, with a numerous army, heavy baggage, and ostentatious train 
(including all the suite necessary for the regal family), must have been a 
work of no inconsiderable time ; and the only two passes over this mountain 
were, both of them, narrow and easily defensible. Darius followed the 
northernmost of the two, which brought him into the rear of the enemy. 


Thus at the same time that the Macedonians were marching southward to 
cross Mount Amanus by the southern pass, and attack Darius in the plain, 
Darius was coming over into Cilicia by the northern pass to drive them 
before him back into Macedonia. Reaching Issus, seemingly about two days 
after they had left it, he became master of their sick and wounded left in the 


town. With odious brutality, his grandees impelled him to inflict upon these 
poor men either death or amputation of hands and arms. He then marched 
forward, along tlie same road by the shore of the gulf which had already 
been followed by Alexander, and encamped on the banks of the river 
Pinarus. 


The fugitives from Issus liastened to inform Alexander, whom they 
overtook at Myriandrus. So a.stonished was he, that he refused to believe 
th6 news, until it had been confirmed by some officers whom he sent north- 
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ward along the coast of the gulf in a small galley, and to whom the vast 
Persian multitude on the shore was distinctly visible. Then, a.ssembling the 
chief oiificers, he communicated to them the near approach of the enemy, 
expatiating on the favourable auspices under which a battle would now take 
place. His address was hailed with acclamation by his hearers, who 
demanded only to be led against the enemy. 


PREPARING FOR BATTLE 


His distance from the Persian position may have been about eighteen miles. 
By an evening march, after supper, he reached at midnight the nar-row 
defile (between Mount Amanus and the sea) called the Gates of Cilicia and 
Syria, through which he had marched two days before. Again master of that 
important position, he rested there the last portion of the night, and 
advanced forward at daybreak northward towards Darius. On approaching 
near to the river Pinarus (which flowed across the pass), he adopted his. 
order of battle. On the extreme right he placed the hypaspists, or light 
division of hoplites; next (reckoning from right to left), five taxeis or 
divisions of the phalanx, under Coenus, Perdiccas, Meleager, Ptolemy, and 
Amyntas. The breadth of plain between the mountains on the right, and the 
sea on the left, is said to have been not more than fourteen stadia, or 
somewhat more than one English mile and a half. From fear of being 
outflanked by the superior numbers of the Persians, he gave strict orders to 
Parmenion to keep close to the sea. His Macedonian cavalry, the 
companions, together with the Thessalians, were placed on his right flank ; 
as were also the Agrianians, and the principal portion of the light infantry. 
The Peloponnesian and allied cavalry, with the Thracian and Cretan light 
infantry, were sent on the left flank to Parmenion. 


Darius, informed that Alexander was approaching, resolved to fight where 
he was encamped, behind the river Pinarus. He, however, threw across the 
river a force of thirty thousand cavalry, and twenty thousand infantry, to 
insure the undisturbed formation of his main force behind the river. He 
composed his phalanx, or main line of battle, of ninety thousand hoijlites ; 
thirty thousand Greek hoplites in the centre, and thirty thousand Asiatics 
armed as hoplites (called Cardaces), on each side of these Greeks. These 
men â€” not distributed into separate divisions, but grouped in one body or 
multitude a€” filled the breadth between the mountains and the sea. On the 
mountains to his left, he placed a body of twenty thousand men, intended to 
act against the right flank and rear of Alexander. But for the great numerical 
mass of his vast host, he could find no room to act ; accordingly they 
remained useless in the rear of his Greek and Asiatic hoplites ; yet not 
formed into any body of reserve, or kept disposable for assisting in case of 


need. When his line was thoroughly formed, he recalled to the right bank of 
the Pinarus the thirty thousand cavalry and twenty thousand infantry, which 
he had sent across as a protecting force. A part of this cavalry were sent to 
his extreme left wing, but the mountain ground was found unsuitable for 
action, so that they were forced to cross to the right wing, where 
accordingly the great mass of the Persian cavalry became assembled. Darius 
himself in his chariot was in the centre of the line, behind the Grecian 
hoplites. In the front of his whole line ran the river or rivulet Pinarus ; the 
banks of which, in many parts naturally steep, he obstructed in some places 
by embankments. 
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As soon as Alexander, by the retirement of the Persian covering 
detachment, was enabled to perceive the final dispositions of Darius, he 
made some alteration in his own, transferring his Thessalian cavalry by a 
rear movement from liis right to his left wing, and bringing forward the 
lancer-cavalry or sarrissophori, as well as the light infantry, Pieonians and 
archers, to the front of his right. The Agrianians, together with some cavalry 
and another body of archers, were detached from the general line to form an 
oblique front against the twenty thousand Persians posted on the hill to 
outflank him. As these twenty thousand men came near enough to threaten 
his flank, Alexander directed the Agrianians to attack them, and to drive 
them farther away on the hills. 


Having thus formed his array, after giving the troops a certain halt after 
their march, he advanced at a vei-y slow pace, anxious to maintain his own 
front even, and anticipating that the enemy might cross the Pinarus to meet 
him. But as they did not move, he continued his advance, preserving the 
uniformitjr of the front, until he arrived within bowshot, when he himself, at 
the head of his cavalry, hypaspists, and divisions of the phalanx on the 
right, accelerated his pace, crossed the river at a quick step, and fell upon 
the Cardaces or Asiatic hoplites on the Persian left. Unprepared for the 
suddenness and vehemence of this attack, these Cardaces scarcely resisted a 
moment, but gave way as soon as they came to close quarters, and fled, 
vigorously pressed by the Macedonian right. Darius, who was in his chariot 
in the centre, perceived that this untoward desertion exposed his person 
from the left flank. Seized with panic, he caused his chariot to be turned 
round, and fled with all speed among the foremost fugitives. He kept to his 
chariot as long as the ground permitted, but quitted it on reaching some 


rugged ravines, and mounted on horseback to make sure of escape ; in such 
terror that he cast away his bow, his shield, and his regal mantle. He does 
not seem to have given a single order, nor to have made the smallest effort 
to repair a first misfortune. The flight of the king was the signal for all who 
observed it to flee also ; so that the vast host in the rear were quickly to be 
seen trampling one another down, in their efforts to get through the difficult 
ground out of the reach of the enemy. Darius was himself not merely the 
centre of union for all the miscellaneous contingents composing the army, 
but also the sole commander ; so that after his fliglit there was no one left to 
give any general order. 


This great battle â€”? we might rather say, that which ought to have been a 
great battle a€” was thus lost, through the giving way of the Asiatic hoplites 
on the Persian left, and the immediate flight of Darius within a few minutes 
after its commencement. But the centre and right of the Persians, not yet 
apprised of these misfortunes, behaved with gallantry. When Alexander 
made his rapid dash forward with the right, under his own immediate 
command, the phalanx in his left centre (which was under 
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Craterus and Paimenoii) either did not receive the same accelerating order, 
or found itself both retarded and disordered by greater steepness in the 
hanks of the Pinarus. Here it was charged by the Grecian mercenaries, the 
bust troops in the Persian service. The combat which took place was 
obstinate, and the Macedonian loss not inconsiderable ; the general of 
division, Ptolemy, son of Seleucus, with 120 of the front-rank men or 
choice phalangites, being slain. But presently Alexander, having completed 
the rout on the enemy’s left, brouglit back his victorious troops from the 
pursuit, attacked the Grecian mercenaries in flank, and gave decisive 
superiority to their enemies. These Grecian mercenaries were beaten and 
forced to retire. On finding that Darius himself had fled, they got away from 
the field as well as they could, yet seemingly in good order. There is even 
reason to suppose that a part of them forced their way up the mountains or 
through the Macedonian line, and made their escape southward. 


Meanwhile on the Persian right, towards the sea, the heavy-armed Persian 
cavalry had shown much bravery. They were bold enough to cross the 
Pinarus and vigorously to charge the Thessalians ; with whom they 
maintained a close contest, until the news spread that Darius had 
disappeared, and that the left of the army was routed. They then turned their 
backs and fled, sustaining terrible damage from their enemies in the retreat. 


The rout of the Persians being completed, Alexander began a vigorous 
pursuit. The destruction and slaughter of the fugitives were prodigious. 
Amidst so small a breadth of practicable ground, narrowed sometimes into 
a defile and bi’oken by frequent watercourses, their vast numbers found no 
room, and trod one another down. As many perished in this way as by the 
sword of the conquerors ; insomuch that Ptolemy (afterwards king of Egypt, 
the companion and historian of Alexander) recounts that he himself in the 


pursuit came to a ravine choked up with dead bodies, of which he made a 
bi-idge to pass over it. The pursuit was continued as long as the light of a 
November day allowed ; but the battle had not begun till a late hour. The 
camp of Darius was taken, together with his mother, his wife, his sister, his 
infant son, and two daughters. His chariot, his shield, and his bow also fell 
into the power of the conquerors ; and a sum of three thousand talents 
[600,000 or #3,000,000] in money was found, though much of the treasure 
had been sent to Damascus. The total loss of the Persians is said to have 
amounted to ten thousand horse and one hundred thousand foot ; among the 
slain moreover were several eminent Persian grandees : Arsames, 
Rheomitlires, and Atizyes, who had commanded at the Granicus, and 
Sabaces, satrap of Egypt. Of the Macedonians we are told that 300 foot and 
150 horse were killed. Alexander himself was slightly wounded in the thigh 
by a sword. 


Flight of Darius 


When Alexander returned at night from the pursuit, he found the Persian 
regal tent reserved for him. In an inner compartment of it he heard the tears 
and wailings of women. He was informed that the mourners were the 
mother and wife of Darius, who had learned that the bow and shield of 
Darius had been taken, and were giving loose to their grief under the belief 
that Darius himself was killed. Alexander immediately sent Leonnatus to 
assure them that Darius was still living, and to promi.se further that they 
should be allowed to preserve the regal title and state a€” his war against 
Darius being undertaken not from any feelings of hatred, but as a 
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fair contest for the empire of Asia. Besides this anecdote, which depends on 
good authority, many others, uncertified or untrue, were recounted about his 
kind behaviour to these princesses ; and Alexander himself, shortly after the 
battle, seems to have heard fictions about it, which he thought himself 
obliged to contradict in a letter. It is certain (from the extract now reraain- 
incr of this letter) that he never saw, nor ever entertained the idea of seeing, 
the captive wife of Darius, said to be the most beautiful woman in Asia ; 
moreover he even declined to hear encomiums upon her beauty. 


How the vast host of fugitives got out of the narrow limits of Cilicia, or 
how many of them quitted that country by the same pass over Mount 
Amanus as that by which they had entered it â€” we cannot make out. It is 
probable that many, and Darius himself among the number, made their 
escape across the mountain by various subordinate roads and bypaths ; 
which, though unfit for a regular army with baggage, would be found a 
welcome resource by scattered companies. Darius managed to get together 
four thousand of the fugitives, with whom he hastened to Thapsacus, and 
there recrossed the Euphrates. The only remnant of force, still in a position 
of defence after the battle, consisted of eight thousand of the Grecian 


mercenaries under Amyntas and Thymodes. These men, fighting their way 
out of Cilicia (seemingly towards the south, by or near Myriandrus), 
marched to Tripolis on the coast of Phoenicia, where they still found the 
same vessels in which they had themselves been brought from the 
armament of Lesbos. Seizing sufficient means of transport, and destroying 
the rest to prevent pursuit, they immediately crossed over to Cyprus, and 
from thence to Egypt. 


With this exception, the enormous Persian host disappears with the battle of 
Issus. We hear of no attempt to rally or re-form, nor of any fresh Persian 
force afoot until two years afterwards. The booty acquired by the victors 
was immense, not merely in gold and silver, but also in captives for the 
slave-merchant. On the morrow of the battle, Alexander offered a solemn 
sacrifice of thanksgiving, with three altars erected on the banks of the 
Pinarus ; while he at the same time buried the dead, consoled the wounded, 
and rewarded or complimented all who had distinguished themselves. 


No victory recorded in history was ever more complete in itself, or more 
far-stretching in its consequences, than that of Issus. Not only was the 
Persian force destroyed or dispersed, but the efforts of Darius for recovery 
were paralysed by the capture of his family. Portions of the dissipated army 
of Issus may be traced, reappearing in different places for operations of 
detail, but we shall find no further resistance to Alexander, during almost 
two years, except from the brave freemen of two fortified cities. 
Everywhere an overwhelming sentiment of admii-ation and terror was 
spread abroad, towards the force, skill, or good fortune of Alexander, by 
whichever name it might be called a€” together with contempt for the real 
value of a Persian army, in spite of so much imposing pomp and numerical 
show ; a contempt not new to intelligent Greeks, but now communicated 
even to vulgar minds by the recent unparalleled catastrophe. 


Both as general and as soldier, indeed, the consummate excellence of 
Alexander stood conspicuous, not less than the signal deficiency of Darius. 
The fault in the latter was that of fighting the battle, not in an open plain, 
but in a narrow valley, whereby his superiority of number was rendered 
unprofitable. But this (as we have already observed) was only one among 
many mistakes, and by no means the most serious. The result would have 


been the same, had the battle been fought in the plains to the eastward of 
Mount Amanus. Superior numbers are of little avail on any 
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ground, unless there be a general who knows how to make use of them ; 
unless they be distributed into separate divisions ready to combine for 
offensive action on many points at once, or at any rate to lend support to 
each other in defence, so that a defeat of one fraction is not a defeat of the 
whole. The faith of Darius in simple multitude was altogether blind and 
childish ; nay, that faith, though overweening beforehand, disappeared at 
once when he found his enemies did not run away, but faced him boldly â€” 
as was seen by his attitude on the banks of the Pinarus, where he stood to be 
attacked instead of executing his threat of treading down the handful 
opposed to him. But it was not merely as a general that Darius acted in such 
a manner as to render the loss of the battle certain. Had his dispositions 
been ever so skilful, his personal cowardice in quitting the field and 
thinking only of his own safety, would have sufficed to nullify their effect. 
Though the Persian grandees are generally conspicuous for personal 
courage, yet we shall find Darius hereafter again exhibiting the like 
melancholy timidity, and the like incompetence for using numbers with 
effect, at the battle of Arbela, though fought in a spacious plain chosen by 
himself. 


FROM ISSUS TO TYKE 


Happy was it for Memnon that he did not live to see the renunciation of his 
schemes, and the ruin consequent upon it! The fleet in the jEgean, which 
had been transferred at his death to Pharnabazus, though weakened by the 
loss of those mercenaries whom Darius had recalled to Issus, and 
disheartened by a serious defeat which the Persian Orontobates had 
received from the Macedonians in Caria, was nevertheless not inactive in 
trying to organise an auti-j\[acedonian manifestation in Greece. While 
Pharnabazus was at the island of Siphnos with his one hundred triremes, he 
was visited by the Lacedaemonian king Agi.s, who pressed him to embark 
for Peloponnesus as large a force as he could spare, to second a movement 
projected by the Spartans. But such aggressive plans were at once crushed 
by the terror-striking news of the battle of Issus. Apprehending a revolt in 
the island of Chios, as a result of this news, Pharnabazus immediately sailed 
thither with a large detachment. Agis, obtaining nothing more than a 
subsidy of thirty talents and a squadron of ten triremes, was obliged to 
renounce his projects in Peloponnesus, and to content himself with directing 
some operations in Crete, to be conducted by his brother Agesilaus ; while 
he himself remained among the islands, and ultimately accompanied the 
Persian Autophradates to Halicarnassus. It appears, however, that he 
afterwards went to conduct the operations in Crete, and that he had 
considerable success in that island, bringing several Cretan towns to join 
the Persians. c 


The spoil of Damascus was not the most important advantage which 
Alexander reaped from the battle of Issus. It averted a danger which, 
notwithstanding Memuon’s death, had continued to give him occasion for 
much uneasiness ; for he was still threatened with a diversion in his rear a€” 
a general rising of the Greeks and an invasion of Macedonia a€” which 
might have interrupted, even if it did not finally defeat, his enterprise. 


Thus then Alexander had nothing more to fear on this side for the present. 
But it was not the less liis foremost object to guard against the recurrence of 
this danger, and to deprive the Persian government of all means of aiding 
the Greeks in their attempts for the recovery of their independence. He saw 
that if he once made himself master of Phoenicia and Egypt, the 
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Persians would be deserted by the best part of their galleys, which were 
furnished by the Phoenician cities, and would be unable to repair the loss. 
His authority would then be undisputed in all the provinces of the empire 
west of the Euphrates. 


Darius had continued his flight without intermission until he had crossed 
the river at Thapsacus, where he arrived with about four thousand fugitives, 
who had successively joined his train ; and then first felt himself out of 
immediate peril. Amyntas [the Greek mercenary general who had escaped 
from Issus], it seems, conceived the bold project of making himself master 
of Egypt. Sabaces, the satrap of Egypt, had fallen in the battle ; and 
Amyntas, pretending that he had a commission from Darius, gained 
admittance at Pelusium. He then dropped the mask, and calling on the 
Egyptians to shake off the hated yoke of Persia, marched against Memphis. 
Mazaces, the Persian commander of Memjihis, was defeated, and forced to 
take shelter behind the walls. But the victors suffered themselves to be 
surprised by Mazaces, and Amyntas was slain, with almost all his men. 


Darius indeed had the force of the greater part of his empire still entire, and 
at his command. The troops of the eastern satrapies, including some of the 
most waiiike in his dominions, had already been summoned to the royal 
standard ; and he might expect, in the course of a few months, to see 
himself at the head of a still more numerous host than he had commanded at 
Issus. It was perhaps partly with the view of gaining time, that he no sooner 
reached a place of safety, than he began to sound Alexander’s temper by 
overtures of negotiation. He sent two envoys to Alexander. He assumed the 
tone of remonstrance, as one who had suffered an un-provoked aggression. 
He was now reduced, by the chance of war, to make a request : such 
however as one king might becomingly address to another â€” that 
Alexander would restore his mother, wife, and children. He himself was 


willing to become Alexander’s friend and ally, and desired that he would 
send ministers with the two Persian envo3’s, to treat with him. 


The Persian envoys had been instructed to urge the request contained in 
their master’s letter lay word of mouth. Alexander sent Thersippus along 
with them, charged with a letter to Darius, but with orders to abstain from 
oral communications on tlie subject. The letter was a kind of manifesto, in 
wiiich he vindicated the justice of his jiroceedings by various reasons, as 
good, at least, as the strong are usually able to find for attacking the weak. 
He began like the wolf in the fable. The ancestors of Darius had invaded 
Macedonia and Greece, and he had been appointed by the Greeks their 
general, and had come over to Asia, to avenge their wrongs and his own. 
Ochus had furnished succours to Perinthus and the Thracians against Philip. 
It was through tlie machinations of the Persian court that Philip had been 
murdered ; and his death had been made a subject of boastful exultation in 
its public letters. Darius himself had been the accomplice of Bagoas in the 
murder of Arses, and had usurped the throne of Persia : he had endeavoured 
to excite the Greeks to war against Macedonia, and had offered subsidies to 
Sparta, and to other states, which indeed had been accepted only by Sparta ; 
but his agents had succeeded in corrupting many private persons, and had 
been incessantly labouring to disturb the tranquillity of Greece. His 
invasion therefore had been undertaken on just grounds. But since the gods 
had crowned his arras with victory, none of those who had trusted 
themselves to his clemency had found reason to regret their choice. He 
therefore invited Darius himself to come to him, as to the lord of Asia. He 
might beforehand receive pledges of his personal safety, and might then 
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ask with confidence for his niothca-, wife, and chiklren, and for whatever 
else he couhl desire. In future, he must address Alexander as the King of 
Asia, in the style, not of an equal, but of a subject, or must expect to be 
treated as an enemy. If, however, he disputed his claim to sovereignty, let 


him wait for his coming, and try the event of another contest. He might rest 
assured that Alexander would seek him, wherever he might be found. 


On his road to Phoenicia, Alexander had been met by Straton, son of the 
king of Aradus, Gerostratus, whose territory included Maratlius and several 
other towns on the main. Gerostratus himself, with all the other Phoenician 
and Cypriote princes, was serving in the Persian fleet, under Autophradates. 
Yet Strato brought a golden crown to the conqueror, and surrendered all the 
cities in his father’s dominions into his hands. As he advanced from 
Marathus, Byblus capitulated to him, and Sidon, where every heart burned 
with hatred of Persia, hailed him as her deliverer. Thus he proceeded 
without resistance towards Tyre. And even from this great city he received a 
deputation on his way, composed of the most illustrious citizens, among 
whom was the king’s son, bringing a golden crown, and a present of 
provisions for the army, and announcing that the Tyrians had resolved to 
obey all his commands. 


THE SIEGE OF TYEE 


It seems that the language in which this message was conveyed intimated 
something as to the limits of that obedience which the Tyrians were willing 
to pay. It was not meant that it should extend so far as totally to resign their 
independence. This Alexander probably understood, and nothing could 
satisfy him short of absolute submission, and full jiossession of so 
important a place. But he met the offers of the Tyrians, as if they had been 
made in the sense which he required ; and bade the envoys apprise their 
fellow-citizens that it was his intention to cross over to their island, and 
offer a sacrifice to Melkarth, the Phoenician Hercules, whom he chose to 
consider as one with the hero of Argos and Thebes. This was perhaps the 
least offensive way of bringing the matter to an issue ; and it obliged the 
Tyrians to speak their mind more plainly. They now informed him that in all 
other points he should find them ready to submit to his pleasure, but that 
they would not admit either a Persian or a Macedonian within their walls ; 
and they begged that he would celebrate the sacrifice which he wished to 
offer in Old Tyre, which lay on the coast opposite to their island city, where 
their god had another, and probably a much more ancient, sanctuary. 


Alexander indignantly dismissed their ambassadors, and called a council of 
his officers, in which he declared his intention of besieging Tyre, and 
explained the reasons which rendered this undertaking necessary, arduous 
as it was. He observed that it would be unsafe to invade Egypt, so long as 
the Persians commanded the sea, and that to advance into the interior 
against Darius, while Tyre remained neutral or vacillating, and while 
Cyprus and Egypt were in the enemj‘‘s hands, would be to let the war be 
transferred to Greece, where Sparta was openly hostile, and Athens only 
withheld from the avowal of her enmity by fear. On the other hand the 
reduction of Tyre would be attended with the submission of all Phoenicia ; 
and the Phoenician fleet, the strength of the Persian navy, would soon pass 
over to the power which possessed the cities by which it had been equipped, 
and to which the crews belonged. Cyprus would then speedily fall, and 
there would be no further obstacle to the conquest of Egypt. They might 
then set out 
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for Babylon, leaving all secure on the side of Greece, and with the proud 
consciousness that they had already severed all the provinces west of the 
Euphrates from the Persian empire. 


The motives which induced Alexander to undertake the siege of Tyre are 
more evident than those which led the Tyrians to defy his power, after so 
many of the other Plicenician cities had submitted to him. The main ground 
of their conduct seems to have been more in the nature of a commercial 
calculation of expediency. The issue of the contest between Alexander and 
Darius was still doubtful ; notwithstanding his past success tlie Macedonian 
conqueror might meet the fate of the younger Cyrus in some future field of 
battle. In any case the Tyrians believed their city to be impregnable so long 
as they were superior at sea. It was thought necessary, either for the purpose 
of detaining the god, or of quieting the popular uneasiness, to adopt an 
expedient similar to that which many years before had been employed by 
the Ephesians in a like emergency â€” to fasten the statue of Apollo, who 
was denounced as a friend of Alexander, by a golden chain to the altar of 
Melkarth. On the other hand Alexander seems to have thought it prudent to 
raise the spirits of his troops by assurances of divine assistance, in an 
enterprise wliich appeared to sui’pass human ability. He too related that he 
had seen Hercules in a dream taking him by the hand, and leading him 
within the walls of his city a€” a sign, as Aristander interpreted it, of 
success, though in a Herculean labour. 


An ordinary conqueror might indeed himself have needed such assurances 
to encourage him, when he was about to attack a place so prepared for 
defence as Tyre at this time was, both by nature and art. The island on 
which the city stood was separated from the main by a channel half a mile 
broad, through which, in rough weather, the sea rushed with great violence. 
This strait was indeed shallow on the side of the Phoenician coast, but near 
the island became three fathoms deep. The walls, which rose from the edge 
of the cliffs, were 150 feet high on the land side, and composed of huge 
blocks of stone, cemented with mortar. The city was abundantly stocked 
with provisions and military stores, contained a number of copious springs ; 


was filled with an industrious and intelligent population, expert in all the 
arts of naval warfare, and possessed mechanics and engineers, not inferior, 
it seems, to any that were to be found in the Macedonian camp. Though the 
greater part of the Tyrian fleet was absent in the Persian service, there still 
remained a sutiticient number of galleys of war, and of smaller craft, both 
for the defence of the harbours a€” for there were two, one on the north, the 
other on the south side of the island a€” and for the annoyance of the 
enemy. 


Alexander had no naval force which he could immediately oppose to this. 
His plan was soon formed : he resolved to carry a causeway through the 
channel, and when it had reached the foot of the walls, to batter them from 
it with his engines. The real difficulty of the undertaking was not perceived 
until the dam had been carried halfway across the water. But as the depth 
increased, while the work itself became more and more laborious and 
difficult, it now came within reach of the missiles discharged from the top 
of the walls ; and the Tyrian galleys, taking their station at a short distance, 
incessantly annoyed the workmen, who were not armed to sustain these 
attacks. Alexander however ordered two wooden towers erected both to 
shelter the workmen and repel the assailants. 


The Tyrians now prepared a more formidable mode of attack. A horse 
transport was filled with dry twigs and other combustibles, over which they 
poured pitch and brimstone. In the forepart an additional space was 
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enclosed, so as to form a huge basket for the reception of these materials, in 
the midst of which were fixed two masts, wliich at the ends of their yard- 
arms supported two cauldrons filled with an inflammable liquid. The stem 
was raised high above the water by means of ballast heaped near the stern. 
The besieged, having waited for a favourable breeze, towed the ship behind 
two galleys towards the mole, and when it came near set it on fire, and, 
seconded by the wind, ran it on the end of the mole between the towers. The 


flames soon caught them ; but the conflagration did not reach its full height, 
until the masts gave way and discharged the contents of the cauldrons on 
the blazing pile. To render it the more effectual, the men on board the 
galleys from a convenient distance plied the towers with their arrows, so as 
to defeat every attempt that was made to extinguish the fire. 


A shoal of boats now came off from the harbours filled with people, who 
soon tore up the piles, and set fire to all the machines which had not been 
overtaken by the flames of the burning ship. The ruin of the work which 
had cost so much time and labour was completed in a few hours. Alexander, 
however, was not disheartened ; he gave orders that a new mole should be 
begun, of greater breadth, so as to be capable 


of receiving more towers, and that new engines should be constructed. But 
as he now became aware that, without some naval force to oppose to the 
Tyrians, he should find the difficulties of the siege insurmountable, he 
repaired at once in person to Sidon, with a detachment of light troops, to 
collect as many galleys as he could. 


Gerostratus, king of Aradus, and Enylus of Byblus, as soon as they heard 
that he had become master of their cities, quitted the Persian fleet, with their 
squadrons, and with a part of the Sidonian galleys ; so that Alexander was 
joined at Sidon by eighty sail of Phoenician ships. About the same time 
came in ten from Rhodes, as many from Lycia, three from Soli and Mallus, 
and his own victorious captain, Proteas, from Macedonia. And these were 
followed not long after by the Cypriote princes with 120 galleys. He had 
now an armament of nearly 250 sail at his orders. While it went through a 
course of training for a sea-fight, and while the machines were in 
preparation, he made an excursion, with some squadrons of horse and a 
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body of light troops, into the range of Anti-LiLanus, and having reduced the 
mountaineers to submission, within eleven days i-eturned to Sidon, where 
he found a reinforcement of four thousand Greek soldiers, who had been 
brought by Oleander from Peloponnesus. He then set sail for Tyre in line of 
battle, himself, as on shore, commanding the right wing, and Craterus the 
left. The Tyrians, it seems, expected his approach and were prepared to 
meet him ; when they saw the numbers which he brought with him, they 
gave up all thoughts of resistance, and only used their galleys to block up 
the mouths of their harbours. Alexander, when he came up, found the 
northern harbour too well secured to be attacked, though he sank three of 
the enemy’s galleys which were moored on the outside, and captured one 
which was consecrated to the tutelary god. The next day he stationed the 
Cypriotes under the command of Andromachus near the entrance of this 
harbour, and the Pha’uicians near the other, in the same quarter where his 
own tent was pitched. 


In the meanwhile the mole had been restored, and was actively carried 
forward; meclianies had been collected in great numbers from Pha?.nicia 
and Cyprus, and had constructed abundance of engines, which were 
planted, some on the mole, others on transports and on the heavier galleys. 
These vessels at first found the approach very much impeded by a bed of 
stones which the besieged had carried out into the sea from the foot of the 
cliffs ; and the attempts which the Macedonians made to remove this 
obstacle were for some time thwarted by the dexterity and boldness of the 
Tyrian divers, who cut the cables of the ships which were anchored for the 
purpose of drawing up the stones. Chain cables were at length substituted, 
and the jsassage was then rapidly cleared by machines, which raised the 
stones out of their bed, and hurled them into the deep water. The walls were 
now assailed by the engines on every side, and the contest grew closer and 


hotter than it had ever been. Every contrivance that ingenuity quickened by 
fear could suggest was tried by the besieged to ward off these attacks. 


Very famous in particular was one, which is not the less credible because 
Arrian’s authors seem to have passed it over in silence : the invention of 
shields filled with heated sand, which they were made to discharge on the 
asSailants, and which, penetrating between their armour and their skin, 
inflicted indescribable tortures. Still the means of attack kept growing on 
the resources of defence. Dejection began to spread within the walls ; and 
there were some wlio propo.sed to renew a horrid rite, wliich liad long 
fallen into disuse a€” the sacrifice of a boy of good family to Moloch. It 
does hon-our to the Tyrian government, that it did not either humour this 
bloody superstition, or give way to despair ; it was policy perhaps to check 
all thoughts of capitulation rather than ferocity that induced it to execute its 
Macedonian prisoners on the top of the walls, and to cast their bodies, in the 
sight of the besiegers, into the sea ; but it directed the energy of the people 
to better expedients. It made a vigoi’ous attempt to surprise the Cypriote 
Squadron stationed near the northern harbour, and would have gained a 
complete victory over it ; but Alexander, having i-eceived timely notice of 
the sally, sailed round unobserved, turned the fortune of the day, and .sunk 
or took most of the enemy’s .ships. All hopes from offensive measures were 
crushed by this blow ; the safety of the city now rested chiefly in the 
strength of its walls. 


Even these, after several fruitless attempts had been made in other quarters, 
began to give way on the south side ; and a breach was opened, which 
Alexander tried, but did not find immediately practicable. Three days after, 
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liowever, when a calm favoured the approach of the vessels, he fAave orders 
for a general attack. It was to be made on all sides at once, to distract the 
attention of the besieged ; and the fleet was at the same time to sail up to 
both the harbours, in the hope that in the midst of the tumult it migiit force 


an entrance into one of them. But the main assault was to be directed 
against the breach that had been already formed. The vessels which bore the 
engines were first brought up to play upon it ; and when it had been 
sufficiently widened, were followed by two galleys, with landing boards 
and the men who were to mount it. One was commanded by Admetus, and 
was filled with troops of the guard, and in this Alexander himself 
embarked. Admetus and liis men were the first to effect a landing, animated 
by the immediate presence of their king, who, after he had paused awhile to 
observe and animate the exertions of his warriors, liimself mounted the 
breach. 


When the Macedonian had once gained a firm footing, the issue of the 
conflict did not long remain doubtful. Admetus indeed, who led the way, 
was Slain ; but Alexander soon made himself master of two towers and the 
intervening curtain, through which the troops from the other vessel poured 
in after him, and he then advanced along the walls to the royal palace, 
which stood on the highest ground, that he might descend from it with the 
gi-eater ease into the heart of the city. The Tyrians, seeing the wall taken, 
abandoned their fortifications, and collected their forces in one of the public 
places, where thej’ gallantly made head against their assailants. But in the 
meanwhile both the harbours had been forced, their ships sunk or driven 
ashore, and the besiegers landed to join their comrades in the city. It soon 
became a scene of unresisted carnage and plunder. The Macedonians, 
exasperated by the length and labours of the siege, which had lasted seven 
months, and by the execution of their comrades, spared none that fell into 
their hands. The king a4€” whom the Greeks call Azemilcus â€” with the 
principal inhabitants, and some Carthaginian envoys who had been sent 
with the usual offerings to Melkarth, took refuge in his sanctuarj/ : and 
these alone, according to Arrian, were exempted from the common lot of 
death or slavery. It was an act of clemency, by which the conqueror at the 
same time displayed his piety to the god. Of the rest, eight thousand 
perished in the first slaughter, and thirty thousand, including a number of 
foreign residents, were sold as slaves. But if we may believe Curtius, fifteen 
thousand were rescued by the Sidonians, who first hid them in their galleys, 
and afterwards transported them to Sidon â€” not, it must be presumed, 
without Alexander’s connivance or consent. It seems incredible, that he 
should have ordered two thousand of the prisoners to be crucified ; though 


he might have inflicted such a punishment on those who had taken the 
leading part in the butchery of the Macedonians. But, after the king and the 
principal citizens had been spared, it is not easy to understand why any 
others should have suffered on this account. 


So fell Tyre, the rich, and beautiful, and proud, in arts and arms the queen 
of merchant cities. The conqueror celebrated his victory with a solemn 
military and naval procession, sacrifice, and games, in honour of the 
tutelary god who had thus fulfilled his promise and, though after the labour 
of so many months, had at length brought him into his city. He dedicated 
the engine which had first shattered the wall, and the sacred galley, in the 
sanctuary of Melkarth. 6 


CHAPTER LIII. FROM GAZA TO ARBELA 


While Alexander was yet besieging Tyre, ambassadors arrived from Darius, 
telling him that Darius would bestow upon him ten thousand talents of 
silver, if he would set his mother, his wife, and children at liberty ; as also 
all the country between the Euphrates and the Hellespont; and if he would 
take his daughter in marriage, he should be styled his friend and 
confederate. Which embassy being debated in council, Parmenion is said to 
have told him that if he were Alexander, he would accept the terms, and, 
when the end of war was gained, no longer tempt the hazard thereof. To 
which the other is said to have replied, ” So would I if I were Parmenion ; 
but as I am Alexander, I must act worthily of Alexander.” He therefore 
answered the ambassador that he neither wanted Darius’ money, nor would 
accept of part of his empire, instead of the whole â€” since all the treasure, 
and the country, were his ; that he would marry his daughter, if he pleased, 
without his consent : but if Darius had a mind to try his humanity, let him 
come to him. 


This answer being carried to Darius, he, despairing of peace, made fresh 
preparations for war. Alexander then resolved upon an expedition into 
Egypt, all the cities of that part of Syria called Palestine being surrendered 
peaceably into his hands, except Gaza, which was kept by a certain eunuch, 
named Batis, who, foreseeing this, had already hired many troops of 


Arabians, and laid up vast stores of provisions, to serve for a long siege. He 
also entirely trusted to the strength of the place, which he looked upon as 
impregnable ; for which reason, he was resolved that, whenever Alexander 
approached, he should be denied entrance. 


THE SIEGE OF GAZA ACCORDING TO AEBIAN 


Gaza is only twenty furlongs distant from the seashore, and exceeding 
difficult of access, because of the depth of the sand, and the neighbouring 
sea, which is, everywhere, shallow. The city itself is large and populous, 
seated on a high hill, and surrounded with a strong wall. It is also the last 
inliabited place which travellers meet with in their way from Phoenicia to 
Egypt, and borders upon a vast desert. Alexander, immediately after his 
arrival there, encamped over against that part of the wall which seemed 
jnost subject to an assault, and ordered his engines to be brought thither ; 
and notwithstanding the opinion of some of his engineers, that the wall was 
not possible to be taken by force, by reason of the height of the bulwarks, 
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lie thought fit to declare his sentiments to the contrary ; and that the more 
difficult the attempt was, the more necessary it was to be undertaken ; for 
that the very suddenness and briskness of their assault would strike their 
enemies with no small terror. He added that, if he were unable to reduce the 
city, it would abundantly redound to his dishonour, when the news should 
be carried to Greece, as well as to Darius. 


He therefore ordered a rampart to be run round it, of such a height that the 
engines placed thereupon might be upon a level with the top of the wall, 
which rampart he then built over against the south part of the wall, because 
it seemed, there, the least difficult to be assaidted. And when the work was 
now brought to its full height, the Macedonian engines were immediately 
placed thereon. About this time, as Alexander was sacrificing, with a crown 
of gold upon his head, according to the custom of Greece, and just entering 
u^jon the office, a certain bird of prey hovered over the altar and let fall a 
stone from his claws upon his head. Alexander immediately sent to consult 
Aristander, the soothsayer, what this prodigy could portend. He returned 
answer : ” Thou shalt indeed take the city, O King ; but beware of danger 
from thence, on the day it is taken.” He, hearing this, retired out of the reach 
of their darts to the engines on the rampart. 


But when Alexander saw the Arabians make a furious sally out of the city, 
and set fire to the engines, and, having the advantage of the higher station, 
gall the Macedonians below and beat them from the rampart which they had 
built a€” then, either forgetful of the divine warning, or moved with the 
danger of liis soldiers, he called his targeteers together and hasted to 
succour the Macedonians where they were most exposed, and by his 
presence kept them from betaking themselves to flight and abandoning the 
rampart : but while he was thus pushing forward, an arrow from an engine 
pierced his shield and breastplate and wounded him in the shoulder ; which, 
when he perceived, and thereby knew that Aristander’s prediction was true, 
he rejoiced, because, by the same prediction, he was to take the city. 


In the meantime other engines, which had been used at the siege of Tyre, 
arriving by sea, he ordered the rampart to be run quite round the city, two 
stadia in breadth, and 250 feet in height. The engines then being prepared, 
and planted thereupon, the wall was vehemently shaken, and the miners in 
many places, working privately underneath the foundations thereof and 
conveying the rubbish away, it fell down. The besiegers then plying the 
citizens with their darts, beat them out of their towers ; yet thrice they 
sustained the Macedonian shocks, with the loss of abundance, slain and 
wounded. But at the fourth attack, when Alexander had called his men 
thither, he so levelled the wall, which had been undermined in some places, 
and widened the breaches made by the engines in others, that it seemed then 


a matter of no diffic\ilty to the Macedonians to fix their ladders to the ruins 
thereof and storm the city. As soon as the ladders were fixed there arose a 
great emulation among the besiegers who should first mount the breach. 
This honour was gained by Neoptolemus of the race of the .[Eacidse, one of 
his friends ; and after him, other captains and others still entered with their 
forces ; and when many of the Macedonians were now within the walls, 
they forced open the gates, one after another, and gave entrance to the 
whole army. The citizens, notwithstanding they saw the place thus taken by 
storm, were resolved to fight to the last ; and gathering together in a body, 
every one lost his life where he stood, after a brave resistance. Alexander 
sold the wives and children for slaves ; and a colony being drawn thither 


from the neighbourhood, the city was afterwards made use of as a garrison. 
ok 
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The following incidents, not mentioned by Arrian, are characteristic enough 
to be quoted from Quintus Curtius, IV. 6. The treatment of Batis, who was 
in command at Gaza, if correctly reported, a€” which, however, is by no 
means certain, â€” is one of those spasms of barbarity which now and then 
marred a career otherwise full of dignity, a 


INCIDENTS FROM QUINTUS CURTIUS 


“A certain Arabian, one of Darius’ soldiers, ventured upon an action above 
his fortune, and covering his sword with his buckler, fell upon his knees 
before the king, as if he had deserted to him ; whereupon the king bid him 
rise, and ordered him to be received into his service ; but the barbarian, 
taking his sword courageously into his right hand, made at the king’s head ; 
who having declined the blow, at the same time cut off the disappointed 
hand of the barbarian, and flattered himself that he was now cleared of the 
danger of the day. However, fate, as I take it, is unavoidable, for as he was 
fighting gallantly among the foremost he was wounded with an arrow, 
which passed through his armour, and struck in his shoulder, from whence 
Philip, his ishysician, drew it. Now the blood began to run in a great 
quantity, and all that stood by were frightened, never having known an 
arrow penetrate so deep through armour before. 


” As for Alexander, he did not so much as change his countenance, but bid 
them stop the bleeding, and tie up the wound. Thus he remained some time 
at the head of the army, either dissembling or overcoming the pain ; but 
when the blood that had been stopped by an application began to run afresh 
in a larger quantity, and the wound (which by reason of its new-ness did not 
at first pain him) upon the cooling of the blood began to swell, then he 
fainted and fell on his knees. They that were next to him took him lip, and 
carried him into his tent, and Batis concluding him dead, returned into the 
town in a triumpliing manner ; but the king, impatient of delay (before his 
wound was cured), gave orders for a terrace to be raised as high as the city 
walls, which he commanded to be undermined. 


” The besieged, on their part, were not idle, for they had erected a new 
fortification of equal height with the old wall, but that, however, did not 
come upon the level with the towers which were planted on the terrace, so 
that the inward parts of the town were exposed to the enemies’ darts ; and to 
complete their hard fate, the walls were now overthrown by the mines, and 
gave the Macedonians an opportunity of entering the city at the breaches. 
The king was at the head of the foremost, and while he carelessly entered 
the place, his leg was hurt with a stone ; notwithstanding which, leaning on 
his weapon, he fought among the first, though his old wound was not yet 


healed ; his resentment was the greater on account of his having received 
two wounds in the siege. 


” Batis, having behaved himself gallantly, and received several wounds, 
was at last forsaken by his men, yet this did not hinder him from fighting 
on, though his arms were grown slippery with his own and his enemies’ 
blood: but being attacked on all sides, he was taken alive, and being brought 
before the king, who was overjoyed that he had him in his power, insomuch 
that he used to admire virtue, even in an enemy, giving way this time to 
revenge, told him : 


” < Thou shalt not, Batis, die as thou wouldst, but expect to undergo 
whatever torments ingenuity can invent.’ 
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” At which threats Batis, without making any repl}’, gave the king not only 
ah undaunted, but an insolent look ; whereupon Alexander said, ‘ Do you 
take notice of this obstinate silence? Has he either offered to kneel down, or 
made the least submission? However, I’ll overcome his taciturnity, if by no 
other means, at least by groans.’ This said, his anger turned to rage, his 
fortune having already corrupted his manners, so that he ordered cords to be 
run through Batis’ heels and tied to the hinder part of a cart, and in that 
manner had him dragged alive round the city, valuing himself for having 
imitated Achilles (from whom he descended) in punishing his enemy.” c 


ALEXANDER IN EGYPT 


The sieges of Tyre and Gaza, occupying together nine months, were, says 
Grote, the hardest fighting that Alexander ever encountered.’ 


The siege of Gaza had occupied, it seems, three or four months ; and it was 
perhaps not before December 332. that Alexander began his expedition to 
Egypt. Here he might safely reckon not merely on an easy conquest, but on 
an ardent reception, from a peojjle who burned to shake off the Persian 
tyranny, and had even welcomed and supported the adventurer Ainyntas. 
Mazaces himself, as soon as he heard of the battle of Issus, became aware 
that all resistance to Alexander would be useless, and met him with a 
voluntary submission. At Pelusium he found the fleet, and having left a 
garrison in the fortress, ordered it to proceed up the Nile as far as Memphis, 
while he marched across the desert. Near Heliopolis he crossed the rivei-, 
and joined the fleet at Memphis. Here he conciliated the Egyptians by the 
honours which he paid to all their gods, especially to Apis, who had been so 
cruelly insulted by the Persian invaders ; but at the same time he exhibited a 
new spectacle to the natives â€” a musical and gymnastic contest, for which 
he had collected the most celebrated artists from all parts of Greece. He 
then embarked, and dropt down the western or Canopic arm of the river to 
Canopus, to survey the extremity of the Delta on that side ; and having 
sailed round the lake Mareotis, landed on the narrow belt of low ground 
which parts it from the sea, and is sheltered from the violence of the 
northern gales, which would otherwise desolate and overwhelm it, by a long 
ridge of rock, then sejjarated from the main land by a channel, nearly a mile 
(seven stadia) broad, and forming the isle of Pharos. On this site stood the 
village of Racotis, where the ancient kings of Egypt had stationed a 
permanent guard to protect this entrance of their dominions from 
adventurers, especially Greeks, who might visit it for the sake either of 
plunder or commerce ; while for greater security they granted the adjacent 
district to a pastoral tribe, which regarded all strangers as enemies. 


Alexander’s keen eye was immediately struck by the advantages of this 
position for a citj’, which should become a great emporium of commerce, 
and a link between the East and the West â€” one of the great objects which 
already occupied his mind a€” while it secured the possession of Egypt to 


his empire, and transmitted the name of its founder to distant ages. He 
immediately gave orders for the beginning of the work, himself traced the 
outline, which was suggested by the natural features of the ground itself,’ 
and 


[â€ Somewhere about this period belongs a picturesque tradition which 
Grote, Bury, Holm, and others do not mention at all, even to deny ; and that 
is, Alexander’s reception in Palestine as described by Josephus. While it is 
disbelieved, even by such Jewish historians as Ewald and Milman, it is not 
entirely impossible. Thirlwall, unlike Mitford, found it credible. ] 


[- ” The city was, in form, lilie unto a soldier’s coat,” says Diodorus. ] 
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marked the sites of some of the principal buildings, squares, palaces, and 
temples. The two main streets, which intersected each other at right angles 
in a great public place, one traversing the whole length of the city, and 
forming a series of magnificent edifices, provided for health and enjoyment 
by a free current of air; and the inundations of the Nile secured it from the 
pernicious effects which would otherwise have arisen from the vicinity of 
the lake. A causeway connected the island a€” on which it is said Alexander 
at first thought of building the city a€” with the main, and divided the 
intervening basin into two harbours, which were only joined together by a 
canal near either end. By the continual accumulation of sand, this isthmus 
has been so enlarged that it now forms the site of the modern Alexandria. 
Still there were two defects to counterbalance so many advantages of 
situation. The harbour was on both sides difficult of entrance, and there was 
no 


other within a great distance either on the east or the west. This 
inconvenience could never be wholly remedied, though the danger of the 
approach from the sea was afterwards much lessened by the erection of a 
magnificent beacon-tower, on a rock, near the eastern point of Pharos, 
which threw out its light to the distance, it is said, of nearly foi-ty miles. 
The other defect was the want of water ; and for this ample provision was 
made by a new canal, branching from the Nile, which brought a constant 
sujply into the cisterns over which the houses were built. Yet Alexandria 
was thus jilaced at the mercy of every enemy who could make himself 
master of the canal and deprive it of a main necessary of life. It was a part 
of Alexander’s plan to people the city with a mixed colony of Greeks and 
Egyptians, iu which the prejudices of the two races might be effaced by 
habitual intercourse, though Grecian arts and manners were to give their 
character to the whole ; and therefore, among the temples of the Grecian 
gods, he ordered one to be founded for the worship of Isis. A favourable 
omen is said to have afforded a presage of the prosperity which awaited the 


new city. When he was about to trace the course of the walls, no chalk was 
at hand for the purpose, and it was found necessary instead to make use of 
flour, which soon attracted a large flock of birds from all sides to devour it. 
Aristander â€” who was never at a loss â€” construed this incident as a sign 
of the abundance which the city should enjoy and diffuse. That indeed 
probably far exceeded its founder’s most sanguine hopes ; but still less 
could he have foreseen or calculated all the elements of a new intellectual 
life, which were to be there combined, and the influence which it was to 
exert over the opinions and condition of a great }>art of the world. 


He was still thus engaged when Hegelochus arrived with the news that the 
Persians had been dislodged from the last holds of their power in the Agean. 
Tenedos had revolted from them, as soon as it became sure of Macedonian 
protection. At Chios the democratical party had risen against the 
government established by the Persian satraps, and had taken Pharnabazus 
himself prisoner : and soon after Aristonicus, the tyrant of Methymna, 
having sailed into the harbour, before he had heard of the recent revolution. 
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with some pirate ships, fell into their hands. The crews were all put to death 
; he himself, together with the oligarchical leaders, who had betrayed the 
city to the Persians, was sent to Alexander to receive his sentence. 
Mytilene, too, where Chares, the Athenian general, commanded the 
garrison, had been forced to capitulate, and the whole of Lesbos had been 
recovered. Hegelochus had likewise left his colleague AmplK)terus in 
possession of Cos, which the islanders had freely surrendered. There 
Pharnabazus had made his escape ; but he had brought the other prisoners 
with him, among whom, beside Aristonicus, were several tyrants who had 
ruled under Persian patronage. These Alexander abandoned to the mercy of 


the cities which they had governed, and they all suffered a cruel death ; the 
Chians, as both enemies and traitors, he sent under a strong guard to a 
wretched exile in the stifling island prison of Elephantine. 


He was now on the confines of Egypt and Libya. In the region which lay 
not many days’ march to the west, as some Greek legends told, Hercules 
and Perseus had pursued their marvellous adventures : both, it was believed, 
had consulted the oracle of Ammon in the heart of the Libyan wilderness. 
Alexander may have been desirous of emulating the achievements of his 
two heroic ancestors ; or, if he had not heard of them, might still have been 
attracted by the celebrity of the oracle, and by the difficulty of reaching it. 
That he was impelled by curiosity about its answers, is very doubtful ; but it 
is highly probable that he did not overlook the advantage which he might 
derive from them, however they might run, and the mysterious dignity with 
which the expedition itself might invest him in the eyes of his subjects. If 
however to these motives for the enterprise it should be thought necessary 
to add anj’ others of a more intelligible policy, it might be conjectured that 
he also wished to impress Cyrene with respect for his power, and to show 
that even her secluded situation did not place her beyond the reach of his 
arms. On his march to Partetonium he was met at about midway by envoys 
from Cyrene, who brought a crown and other magnificent presents. After a 
march of about two hundred miles along the coast a€” perhaps nearly as far 
as the eastern frontier of the territory of Tripoli a€” he appears to have taken 
the direction toward the southeast, which leads, in five or six days for a 
private caravan, to the oasis. 


THE VISIT TO AMMON 


It was now for the first time that the Macedonians became acquainted with 
the face of the Libyan desert â€” its pathless sands, naked rocks, burning 
sky, and delusive images. That the journey should have furnished 
numberless stories for the entertainment of the camp, may easily be 
supposed. It is more difficult to understand how Alexander could have been 
at a loss for guides well acquainted with the way, as both Ptolemy and 
Aristobulus represented a€” though the one related that the perplexity of the 
wanderers was relieved by two great serpents, which pointed out the track, 
and were heard even when they could not be seen ; the others described two 
ravens as performing the same office. Whether these are mere fictions of an 
idle fancy, or cover some fact which we are not able to ascertain, it is hardly 
worth while to inquire.“ That the army was refreshed with the extraordinary 
occurrence of a shower of rain, in which it saw a manifest interposition 


1 As to the ravens, there is no reason to doubt the literal fact. It appears that 
these birds are looked upon as indicating the vicinity of a well in the 
African desert. Two ravens met Belzoni, as he was approaching the oasis El 
Wak. Kitter, Afrika, p. 969. 
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of the gods, cannot reasonably be doubted. At length it descended safely 
into the green, well-watered, and richly cultivated valley, where, 
embosomed in thick woods, stood, within the same enclosure, the palace of 
the ancient priestly kings, and close by the temple of Ammon. * 


It was a visit such as Ammon had probably never before received, and the 
priests no doubt did their utmost, both to welcome the royal pilgrim with 
due honours, and to impress him with the highest veneration for their 
oracle. It was not, it seems, always in the temple itself that answers were 
given. The god chose the place of his revelations for himself. His visible 


symbol, a round disc formed of precious stones, was placed in a golden 
ship, from which, on each side, hung sacred vessels of silver ; and borne on 
the shoulders of eighty priests, attended by a train of virgins and matrons, 
who accompanied the procession with sacred chants, in which they 
implored a propitious and certain answer, according to the secret impulse of 
the deity which directed their steps. By such a procession Alexander seems 
to have been met, as he approached at the head of his army, and to have 
been conducted into the temple, where his questions were answered by the 
chief priest. “What these questions and answers were, was perhaps never 
known to any but the interlocutors. It is indeed in itself by no means 
improbable that the priest saluted him as a hero of divine origin, and 
promised him the em-pire of the world : the address would not have been 
more flattering, nor the prophecy bolder, than those which the Greek 
oracles, less safe from exposure, had sometimes ventured on. But it is well 
attested that Alexander did not, at least at the time, disclose what he had 
heard ; but merely declared to his followers that he had received such 
answers as he had desired, and showed his satisfaction by his offerings and 
donations. 


ALEXANDER LEAVES EGYPT 


Aristobulus perhaps only expressed himself carelessly when he said that the 
army returned by the same route : we cannot hesitate to prefer Ptolemy’s 
statement, that it took the direct road to Memphis ; unless indeed we should 
adopt a supposition which might render the two accounts more consistent 
a€” that Alexander struck across the desert in a third direction, which leads 
directly to the lake Mareotis. At Memphis he received reinforcements 
which had been sent to him by Antipater, and embassies to present 
congratulations or petitions from several states of Greece : among them, it 
seems, one which brought a golden crown, that had been decreed by a 
congress assembled at the isthmus on the occasion of the Isthmian games. It 
now only remained for him to settle the mode of administration by which 
Egypt was to be governed in his absence. It was his object at once to gain 
the goodwill of the Egyptians, and to secure a province so important, and so 
easily defended, from the ambition of his own officers. The system which 
he established served in some points as a model for the policy of Rome 
under the emperors. He retaiiaed the ancient distribution of the country into 
the districts called nomes, and not only permitted them to be still governed 
by the native magistrates, the nomarchs, but placed them all under the 
authority of two Egyptians. Garrisons were stationed at Memphis and 
Pelusium. The country on the western side of the Delta was committed to 
the care of Apollonius ; that on the east, towards Arabia, to Cleomenes, an 
Egyptian Greek of Naucratis, who afterwards became unhappily celebrated 
for his rapacity and financial stratagems. An army was left under the 
command of 
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Peucestas and Balacnis, and a fleet under that of Polemon. The mutual 
jealousy of these officers was a suftieient pledge for their loyalty. 


In the spring of 331 he set out from Memphis on his return to Phoenicia. At 
Tyre he found his fleet arrived, and celebrated another sacrifice to Melkarth, 
and received an embassy which had been brought over from iVthens in the 
Paralus. Its chief object was to obtain the release of the Athenian prisoners 
taken at the battle of the Granicus ; and this Alexander now granted, with 
several other requests which were urged by the crew of the Paralus, who 
accompanied the envoys in a body. The accounts which came fi-om 
Peloponnesus indicated that it was threatened with a commotion through 
the restlessness of Sparta ; and Amphoterus was ordered to lead a squadron 
to the aid of the Peloponnesians, who were well affected towards the 
Macedonian interest and the war with Persia, and to recover Crete from the 
Spartans. A new fleet of one hundred sail was ordered to be fitted out in the 
ports of Phoenicia and Cyprus to follow and reinforce Amphoterus. 
Whether on this occasion Alexander visited Jerusalem is doubtful ; but it 
seems that lie made an expedition into Samaria, to punish the Samaritans, 
who â€” goaded perhaps by ill-treatment â€” had revolted against 
Andromachus, had taken him prisoner, and burnt him alive. On Alexander’s 
approach, the authors of this atrocity were delivered up to him, and 
tranquillity was restored. He then began his march towards the Euphrates, 
and before the end of August arrived at Thapsacus. 


A body of troops had been sent forward to throw a bridge across the river. 
When he had crossed, Alexander did not follow the route which Cyrus had 
taken through the Mesopotamian desert, but directed his march towards the 
northeast, through a country which afforded a more abundant supply of 
food, and whei-e the army had less to suf-fer from the heat. On the road 
some Persian scouts fell into his hands, from whom he learnt that Darius, 
with an army far greater than he had before brought into the field, lay on the 
left bank of the Tigris, prepared to guard the passage against him. He now 
advanced at full speed towards the Tigris : but when he reached it found 
neither Darius himself nor any hostile force, and met with no other obstacle 
than the rapidity of the stream. On the left bank he gave his troops a few 
days’ rest after their forced march, during which there occurred an eclipse 
of the moon. Aristander expounded it as a sign that, during that month, the 
Persian monarchy was destined to lose its power and glory ; and when 
Alexander sacrificed to the moon, the sun, and the earth, as the powers 
which concurred to pi-oduce the portent, the victims were found to 


announce a victory. He then marched southward along the river, and four 
days after his reconnoitring parties brought word that a body of cavalry was 
in sight. They fled at his approach, but some were overtaken, and slain or 
made prisoners. From these he learned that Darius with his whole army was 
encamped at no great distance. 


Costume of a Persian Magistrate 


(After Bardon) 
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The Persian king had employed the long interval allowed him by 
Alexander’s operations alter the battle of Issus, to collect the remaining 
strength of his empire ; and he had assembled a host with which, if 
superiority of numbers could have ensured success, he might reasonably 
have hoped to crush his adversary. It was also composed for the most part 
of more warlike troops. The division which was most formidable, both for 
numbers and martial qualities, consisted of the hardy tribes which inhabited 
the plains on the eastern side of the Caspian, and the valleys above Cabul 
on the borders of India. They were led by Bessus, the powerful satrap of 
Bactria ; and he was also followed by a body of horse-bowmen, furnished 
by the Sacse, who wandered in the valleys east of Transoxiana, and though 
they did not acknowledge his authority, willingly joined him as allies for the 
sake of pay and plunder. All the provinces between the Caspian Sea and the 
Persian Gulf, and from Syria and Cappadocia to the mountains west of the 
Indus, had poured forth their choicest warriors. 


The whole amount was stated by some authors at a million of foot and forty 
thousand horse ; this may be a great exaggeration, but it was probably 
reduced as much too low by those who reckoned no more than two hundred 
thousand infantry. There were beside two hundred scythed chariots, and 
fifteen elephants brought from the west of India. With this host Darius had 
encamped in one of the wide plains between the Tigris and the mountains of 
Kurdistan, near the Bumadus, a tributary of the Lycus, and a village named 
Gaugamela (the camel’s house), which should have given its name to the 
battle fought near it, but was forced, through a caprice of which we have 
many examples, to surrender this distinction to the town of Arbela, which 
lay more than twenty miles off, where Darius had left his baggage and his 


treasure. He had been persuaded by his courtiers that his defeat at Issus was 
entirely owing to the disadvantage of the ground, and he had therefore 
chosen a field on which he might fully display his forces, and where the 
enemy would have neither sea nor mountains to cover his flanks ; and he 
had ordered a large tract of the plain to be cleared and levelled for the 
evolutions of his cavalry and chariots. <i 


THE BATTLE OF ARBELA 


The position of the Persian king near Mesopotamia was chosen with great 
military skill. It was certain that Alexander on his return from Egypt must 
march northward along the Syrian coast, before he attacked the central 
provinces of the Persian empire. A direct eastward march from the lower 
part of Palestine across the great Syrian desert was then, as now, utterly 
impracticable. Marching eastward from Syria, Alexander would, on 
crossing the Euphrates, arrive at the vast Mesopotamian plains. The wealthy 
capitals of the empire, Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis, would then lie to his 
south ; and if he marched down through Mesopotamia to attack them, 
Darius might reasonably hope to follow the Macedonians with his immense 
force of cavalry, and, without even risking a pitched battle, to harass and 
finally overwhelm them. We may remember that three centuries afterwards 
a Roman army under Crassus was thus actually destroyed by the oriental 
archers and horsemen in these very plains ; and that the ancestors of the 
Parthians who thus vanquished the Roman legions, served by thousands 
under King Darius. If, on the contrary, Alexander should defer his march 
against Babylon, and first seek an encounter with 
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tlie Persian array, the country on eacli side of the Tigris in this latitude was 
highly advantageous for such an army as Darius commanded ; and lie had 
close in his rear the mountainous districts of nortiiern Media, where he 
himself had in early life been satrap, where he had acquired reputation as a 
soldier and a general, and where he justly expected to find loyalty to his 
person, and a safe refuge in case of defeat. 


His great antagonist came on across the Euphrates against him, at the head 

of an array which Arrian, copying from the journals of Macedonian otticers, 
states to have consisted of forty thousand foot, and seven thousand horse. In 
studying the campaigns of Alexander, we possess the peculiar advantage of 


deriving our information from two of Alexander’s generals of division, who 
bore an iraportant part in all his enterjjrises. In fact, in reading Arrian, we 
read General Aristobulus and General Ptolemy on the campaigns of the 
Macedonians ; and it is like reading General Joraini or General Foy on the 
campaigns of the French. 


The estimate which we find in Arrian of the strength of Alexander’s army, 
seems reasonable when we take into account both the losses which-he had 
sustained, and the reinforcements which he had received since he left 
Europe. Indeed, to Englishmen, who know with what mere handfuls of men 
their own generals have, at Plassy, at Assaye, at Meeanee, and other Indian 
battles, routed large hosts of Asiatics, the dispai-ity of numbers that we read 
of in the victories won by the Macedonians over the Persians presents 
nothing incredible. The army which Alexander now led, was wliolly 
composed of veteran troops in the highest possible state of equipment and 
discipline, enthusiastically devoted to their leader, and full of confidence in 
his military genius and his victorious destiny. 


The celebrated Macedonian phalanx formed the main strength of his 
infantry. His men were veterans ; and he could obtain from them an 
accuracy of movement and steadiness of evolution, such as probably the 
recruits of his father would only have floundered in attempting, and such as 
certainly were impracticable in the phalanx when handled by his successors 
: especially as under them it ceased to be a standing force, and became only 
a militia. The main strength of his cavalry consisted in two chosen corps of 
cuirassiers, one Macedonian, and one Thessalian, each of which was about 
fifteen hundred strong. They were provided with long lances and heavy 
swords, and horse as well as man was fully equipped with defensive 
armour. Other regiments of regular cavalry were less heavily armed, and 
there were several bodies of light horsemen, whom Alexander’s conquests 
in Egypt and Syria had enabled hira to mount superbly. 


The Persian king availed himself to the utmost of every advantage in his 
power. He caused a large space of ground to be carefully levelled for the 
operation of his scythe-armed chariots ; and he deposited his military stores 
in the strong town of Arbela, about twenty railes in his rear. The 
rhetoricians of after ages have loved to describe Dai-ius Codomannus as a 


second Xerxes in ostentation and imbecility ; but a fair exaraination of his 
generalship in this his last campaign, shows that he was worthy of bearing 
the same narae as his great predecessor, the royal son of Hystaspes. 


On learning that Darius was with a large army on the left of the Tigris, 
Alexander hurried forward and crossed that river without opposition. He 
was at first unable to procure any certain intelligence of the precise position 
of the eneray, and after giving his army a short interval of rest, he marched 
for four days down the left bank of the river. A moralist may pause upon the 
fact, that Alexander must in this march have passed 
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within a few miles of the remains of Nineveh, the great city of the primeval 
conquerors of the human race. Neither the Macedonian king nor any of his 
followers knew what those vast mounds had once been. They had already 
become nameless masses of grass-grown ruins ; and it is only within the last 
century that the intellectual energy of Layard has rescued Nineveh from its 
long centuries of oblivion. 


On the fourth day of Alexander’s southward march, his advanced guard 
reported that a body of the enemy’s cavalry was in sight. He instantly 
formed his army in order for battle, and directing them to advance steadily, 
he rode forward at the head of some squadrons of cavalry, and charged the 
Persian horse whom he found before him. This was a mere reconnoitring 
party, and they broke and fied immediately ; but the Macedonians made 


some prisoners, and from them Alexander found that Darius was posted 
only a few miles off, and learned the strength of the army that he had with 
him. On receiving this news, Alexander halted, and gave his men repose for 
four days, so that they should go into action fresh and vigorous. He also 
fortified his camp, and deposited in it all his military stores, and all his sick 
and disabled soldiers ; intending to advance upon the enemy with the 
serviceable part of his army perfectly unencumbered. After this halt, he 
moved forward, while it was yet dark, with the intention of reaching the 
enemy, and attacking them at break of day. About halfway between the 
camps there were some undulations of the ground, which concealed the two 
armies from each other’s view. But, on Alexander arriving at their summit, 
he saw by the early light the Persian host arrayed before him ; and he 
probably also observed traces of some engineering operation having been 
carried on along part of the ground in front of them 


been caused by the 


elled the ground for the free use of their war-chariots, Alexander suspected 
that hidden pitfalls had been prepared with a view of disordering the 
approach of his cavalry. He summoned a council of war forthwith. Some of 
the officers were for attacking instantly at all hazards, but the more prudent 
opinion of Parmenion prevailed, and it was determined not to advance 
farther till the battle-ground had been carefully surveyed. 


Alexander halted his army on the heights ; and taking with him some light- 
armed infantry and some cavalry, he passed part of the day in reconnoitring 
the enemy, and observing the nature of the ground which he had to fight on. 
Darius wisely refrained from moving from his position to attack the 
Macedonians on the eminences which they occupied, and the two armies 


along 


Not knowing that these marks had Persians having lev- 
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remained until night without molesting each other. On Alexander’s return to 
his headquarters, he summoned liis generals and superior oilieers together, 
and telling them that lie well knew that their zeal wanted no exhortation, he 
besought them to do their utmost in encouraging and instructing those 
whom each commanded, to do their best in the next day’s battle. They were 
to remind them that they were now not going to fight for a province, as they 
had liitherto fought, but they were about to decide by their swords the 
dominion of all Asia. Each officer ought to impress this upon his subalterns, 
and they should urge it on their men. Their natural courage required no long 
words to excite its ardour ; but they should be reminded of the paramount 
imjiortance of steadiness in action. The silence in the ranks must be 
unbroken as long as silence was proper ; but when the time came for the 
charge, the shout and the cheer must be full of terror for the foe. The 
officers were to be alert in receiving and communicating orders ; and every 
one was to act as if he felt that the whole result of the battle depended on 
his own single good conduct. 


Having thus briefly instructed his generals, Alexander ordered that the army 
should sup, and take their rest for the night. Darkness had closed over the 
tents of the Macedonians, when Alexander’s veteran general, Parmenion, 
came to him, and proposed that they should make a night attack on the 
Persians. The king is said to have answered, that he scorned to filch a 
victory, and that Alexander must conquer openly and fairly. Arrian justly 


remarks that Alexander’s resolution was as wise as it was spirited. Besides 
the confusion and uncertainty which are inseparable from night 
engagements, the value of Alexander’s victory would have been impaired, 
if gained under circumstances which might supply the enemy with any 
excuse for his defeat, and encourage him to renew the contest. It was 
necessary for iVlexander not only to beat Darius, but to gain such a victory 
as should leave his rival without apology for defeat, and without hope of 
recovery. 


The Persians, in fact, expected, and were prepared to meet, a night attack. 
Such was the apprehension that Darius entertained of it, that he formed his 
troops at evening in order of battle, and kejit them under arms all night. The 
effect of this was, that the morning found them jaded and dispirited, while it 
brought their adversaries all fresh and vigorous against them. 


The written order of battle, which Darius himself caused to be drawn up, 
fell into the hands of the j\lacedonians after the engagement, and 
Aristobulus copied it into his journal. We thus possess, through Arrian, 
unusually authentic information as to the composition and arrangement of 
the Persian army. On the extreme left were the Bactrian, Dahean, and 
Arachosian cavalry. Next to these Darius placed the troops from Persia 
proper, both horse and foot. Then came the Susians, and next to these the 
Cadusians. These forces made up the left wing. Darius’ own station was in 
the centre. This was composed of the Indians, the Carians, the Mardian 
archers, and the division of Persians who were distinguished by the golden 
apples that formed knobs of their spears. Here also were stationed the 
bodyguard of the Persian nobility. Besides these, there were in the centre, 
formed in deep order, the Uxian and Babylonian troops, and the soldiers 
from the Red Sea. The brigade of Greek mercenaries, whom Darius had in 
his service, and who were alone considered fit to stand in the charge of the 
Macedonian phalanx, was drawn up on either side of the royal chariot. The 
right wing was composed of the Ccelo-Syrians and Mesopotamians, the 
Medes, the Par-tluans, the Sacians, the Tapurians, Hyrcanians, Albanians, 
and Sacesinse. 
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In advance of the line on the left wing were placed the Scythian cavalry, 
with a thousand of the Bactrian horse, and a hundred scythe-armed chariots. 
The elej\hants and the fifty scythe-armed chariots were ranged in front of 
the centre ; and fifty more chariots, with the Armenian and Cappadocian 
cavalry, were drawn up in advance of the right wing. 


Thus arrayed, the great host of King Darius passed the night, that to many 
thousands of them was the last of their existence. The morning of the first 
of October dawned slowly to their wearied watching, and they could hear 
the note of the Macedonian trumpet sounding to arms, and could see King 
Alexander’s forces descend from their tents on the heights, and form in 
order of battle on the plain. 


There was deep need of skill, as well as of valour, on Alexander’s side ; and 
few battle-fields have witnessed moi-e consummate generalship than was 
now displayed by the Macedonian king.“ There were no natural barriers by 
which he could j/rotect his flanks ; and not only was he certain to be 
overlapped on either wing by the vast lines of the Persian army, but there 
was imminent risk of their circling round him and charging him in the rear, 
while he advanced against their centre. He foi-med, therefore, a second or 
reserve line, which was to wheel round, if required, or to detach troops to 
either flank, as the enemy’s movements might necessitate : and thus with 
their whole army ready at any moment to be thrown into one vast hollow 
square, the Macedonians advanced in two lines against the enemy, 
Alexander himself leading on the right wing, and the renowned phalanx 
forming the centre, while Parmenion commanded on the left. 


Such was the general nature of the disposition which Alexander made of his 
army. But we have in Arrian the details of the position of each brigade and 
regiment ; and as we know that the.se details were taken from the journals 
of Macedonian generals, it is interesting to examine them, and to read the 
names and stations of King Alexander’s generals and colonels in this the 
greatest of his battles. 


The eight troops of the royal horseguards formed the right of Alexander’s 
line. Their captains were Clitus (whose regiment was on the extreme right, 


the post of peculiar danger), Glaucias, Ariston, Sopolis, Heraclides, 
Demetrias, Meleager, and Hagelochus. Philotas was general of the whole 
division. Then came the shield-bearing infantry ; Nicanor was their general. 
Then came the phalanx, in six brigades. Coenus’ brigade was on the right, 
and nearest to the shield-bearers ; next to this stood the brigade of 
Perdiccas, then Meleager’s, then Polysperchon’s ; and then the brigade of 
Amyntas, but which was now commanded by Simmias, as Amyntas had 
been sent to Macedonia to levy recruits. Then came the infantry of the left 
wing, under the command of Craterus. Next to Craterus’ infantry was 
placed the cavalry regiments of the allies, with Erigyius for their general. 
The Thessalian cavalry, commanded by Philippus, were next, and held the 
extreme left of the whole army. The whole left wing was entrusted to the 
command of Parmenion, who had round liis person the Pharsalian troop of 
cavalry, which was the strongest and best amid all the Thessalian horse- 
regiments. 


The centre of the second line was occupied by a body of Phalangite 
infantry, formed of companies, which were drafted for this purpose from 
each of the brigades of their phalanx. The officers in command of this corps 
were 


[1 ” In so far as we can follow the dispositions of Alexander they appear the 
most signal example recorded in integrity of military genius and sagacious 
combination,” says Grote.* ” He had really as great an available force as his 
enemy, Ijeoause every company in his army was turned to account.” ] 
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ordered to be ready to face about, if the enemy should succeed in gaining 
the rear of tlie army. On the right of this reserve of infantry, in the second 
line, behind the royal horseguard.s, Alexander placed half the Agrianiau 
light-armed infantry under Attains, and with them Brison’s body of 
Macedonian archers, and Cleander’s regiment of foot. He also placed in this 
part of his army Menidas’ squadron of cavalry, and Aretes’ and Ariston’s 


light horse. Menidas was ordered to watch if the enemy’s cavalry tried to 
turn the flank, and if they did so, to charge them before they wheeled 
completely round, and so take them in flank themselves. A similar force 
was arranged on the left of the second line for the same purpose. The 
Thracian infantry of Sitalces was placed there, and Creranus’ regiment of 
the cavalry of the Greek allies, and Agathon’s troops of the Odrysian 
irregular horse. The extreme left of the second line in this quarter was held 
by Andromachus’ cavalry. A division of Thracian infantry was left in guard 
of the camp. In advance of the right wing and centre was scattered a number 
of light-armed troops, of javeUn-men and bowmen, with the intention of 
warding off the charge of the armed chariots. 


Conspicuous by the brilliancy of his armour, and by the chosen band of 
officers who were round his person, Alexander took his own station, as his 
custom was, in the right wing, at the head of his cavalry ; and when all the 
arrangements for the battle were complete, and his generals were fully 
instructed how to act in each probable emergency, he began to lead his men 
towards the enemy. 


It was ever his custom to expose his life freely in battle, and to emulate the 
personal prowess of his great ancestor, Achilles. Perhaps in the bold 
enterprise of conquering Persia, it was politic for Alexander to raise his 
army’s daring to the utmost by the example of his own heroic valour ; and, 
in his subsequent campaigns, the love of the excitement, of “the rapture of 
the strife,” may have made him, like Murat, continue from choice a custom 
which he commenced from duty. But he never suffered the ardour of the 
soldier to make him lose the coolness of the general ; and at Arbela, in 
particular, he showed that he could act up to his favourite Homeric maxim 
of being 


A/xtjjOTCpov, /SaCTtXeus t dya4os Kparcpos r alxfj.-qT’ qi.“ 


Great reliance had been placed by the Persian king on the effects of the 
scythe-bearing chariots. It was designed to launch these against the 
Macedonian phaknx, and to follow them up by a heavy charge of cavalry, 
which it was hoped would find the ranks of the spearmen disordered by the 
rush of the chariots, and easily destroy this most formidable part of 
Alexander’s force. In front, therefore, of the Persian centre, where Darius 


took his station, and which it was supposed the phalanx would attack, the 
ground had been carefully levelled and smoothed, so as to allow the 
chariots to charge over it with their full sweep and speed. As the 
Macedonian army approached the Persian, Alexander found that the front of 
his whole line barely equalled the front of the Persian centre, so that he was 
outflanked on his right by the entire left wing of the enemy, and by their 
entire right wing on his left. His tactics were to assail some one point of the 
hostile army, and gain a decisive advantage, while he refused, as far as 
possible, the encounter along 


1 Kleber’s arrangement of his troops at the battle of Heliopolis, where, with 
ten thousand Europeans, he had to encounter eighty thousand Asiatics in an 
open plain, is worth comparing with Alexander’s tactics at Arbela. See 
Thiers’ Histoire du Consulat, etc., vol. ii. book v. 


[- ” Both a good king and a valiant warrior.” | 
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the rest of the line. He therefore inclined his order of march to the right, so 
as to enable his right wing and centre to come into collision with the enemy 
on as favourable terms as possible, though the manoeuvre might in some 
respects compromise his left. 


The effect of this oblique movement was to bring the phalanx and his own 
wing nearly beyond the limits of the ground which the Persians had 
prepared for the operations of the chariots ; and Darius, fearing to lose 


the benefit of this arm against the most important parts of the Macedonian 
force, ordered the Scythian and Bactrian cav-aby, who were drawn up on 
his extreme left, to charge upon Alexander’s right wing, and check its 
further lateral progress. Against these assailants Alexander sent from his 
second line Menidas’ cavalry. As these proved too few to make head 
against the enemy, he ordered Ariston also from the second line with his 
light horse, and Oleander with his foot, in support of Menidas. The 
Bactrians and Scythians now began to give way, but Darius reinforced them 
by the mass of Bactrian cavalry from his main line, and an obstinate cavalry 
fight now took place. The Bactrians and Scythians were numerous, and 
were better armed than the horsemen under Menidas and Ariston ; and the 
loss at first was heaviest on the Macedonian side. But still the European 
cavalry stood the charge of the Asiatics, and at last, by their superior 
discipline, and by acting in squadrons that supported each other instead of 
fighting in a confused mass like the barbarians, the Macedonians broke 
their adversaries, and drove them off the field. 


Darius now directed the scythe-armed chariots to be driven against 
Alexander’s horseguards and the phalanx ; and these formidable vehicles 
were accordingly sent rattling across the plain, against the Macedonian line. 
When we remember the alarm which the war-chariots of the Britons created 
among Ctcsar’s legions, we shall not be prone to deride this arm of ancient 
warfare as always useless. The object of the chariots was to create 
unsteadiness in the ranks against which they were driven, and squadrons of 
cavalry followed close upon them, to profit by such disorder. But the 
Asiatic chariots were rendered ineffective at Arbela by the light-armed 
troops whom Alexander had specially appointed for the service, and who, 
wounding the horses and drivers with their missile weapons, and running 
alongside so as to cut the traces or seize the reins, marred the intended 
cliarge ; and the few chariots that reached the phalanx j)assed harmlessly 
through the intervals which the spearmen opened for them, and were easily 
captured in the rear. 


Scythe-bearing Chariot 


(Showing the Attachment of the Scythe to the Axle) 
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A mass of the Asiatic cavalry was now, for the second time, collected 
against Alexander’s extreme right, and moved round it, with the view of 
gaining the flank of his army. At the critical moment. Aretes, with his 
horsemen from Alexander’s second line, dashed on the Persian squadrons 
when their own flanks were exposed by this evolution. While Alexander 
thus met and baffled all the flanking attacks of the enemy witli troops 
brought up from his second line, he kept liis own horseguards and the rest 
of the front line of his wing fresh, and ready to take advantage of the fii-st 
opportunity for striking a decisive blow. This soon came. A large body of 
horse, who were posted on the Persian left wing nearest to the centre, 
quitted their station, and rode off to help their comrades in the cavalry fight 
that still was going on at the extreme right of Alexander’s wing against the 
detachments from his second line. This made a huge gap in the Persian 
array, and into this space Alexander instantly dashed with his guard ; and 
then pressing towards his left, he soon began to make havoc in the left flank 
of the Persian centre. The shield-bearing infantry now charged also among 
the reeling masses of the Asi.aties ; and five of the brigades of the phalanx, 
with the irresistible might of their sarissas, bore down tlie Greek 
mercenaries of Darius, and dug their way througli the Persian centre. In the 
early pai’t of the battle, Darius had shown skill and energy ; and he now for 
some time encouraged his men, by voice and example, to keep firm. But the 
lances of Alexander’s cavalry and the pikes of the phalanx now gleamed 
nearer and nearer to him. His charioteer was struck down by a javelin at his 
side ; and at last Darius’ nerve failed him ; and, descending from his 
chariot, he mounted on a fleet horse and galloped from the plain, regardless 


of the state of the battle in other parts of the field, where matters were going 
on much more favourably for his cause. 


Alexander’s operations with his right and centre had exposed his left to an 
immensely preponderating force of the enemy. Parmenion kept out of action 
as long as possible ; but Mazasus, who commanded the Persian right wing, 
advanced against him, completely outflanked him, and pressed him severely 
with reiterated charges by superior numbers. Seeing the distress of 
Parmenion’s wing, Simmias, who commanded the sixtli brigade of the 
phalanx, which was next to the left wing, did not advance with the other 
brigades in the great charge upon the Persian centre, but kept back to cover 
Parmenion’s troops on their right flank ; as otherwise they would have been 
completely surrounded and cut off from the rest of the Macedonian army. 
By so doing, Simmias had unavoidably opened a gap in the Macedonian left 
centre ; and a large column of Indian and Persian horse, from the Persian 
right centre, had galloped forward through this interval, and right through 
the troops of the Macedonian second line. Instead of then wheeling round 
upon Parmenion, or upon the rear of Alexander’s conquering wing, the 
Indian and Persian cavalry rode straight on to the Macedonian camp, 
overpowered the Tliracians who were left in charge of it, and began to 
plunder. This was stopped by the phalangite troops of the second line, who, 
after the enemy’s horsemen had rushed by them, faced about, 
countermarched upon the camp, killed many of the Indians and Persians in 
the act of plundering, and forced the rest to ride off again. Just at this crisis, 
Alexander had been recalled from his pursuit of Darius, by tidings of the 
distress of Parmenion, and of his inability to bear up any longer against the 
hot attacks of Mazaeus. Taking his horseguards with him, Alexander rode 
towards the part of the field where his left wing was fighting ; but on his 
way thither he encountered the Persian and Indian cavalry on their return 
from his camp. 
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These men now saw that their only chance of safety was to cut their way 
through ; and in one huge column they charged desperately upon the 
Macedonians. There was here a close hand-to-hand fight, which lasted 
some time, and sixty of the royal horseguards fell, and three generals, who 
fought close to Alexander’s side, were wounded. At length the Macedonian 
discipline and valour again prevailed, and a large number of the Persian and 
Indian horsemen were cut down ; some few only succeeded in breaking 
through and riding away. Relieved of these obstinate enemies, Alexander 
again formed his horseguards, and led them towards Parmenion ; but by this 
time that general also was victorious. Probably the news of Darius’ flight 
had reached Mazseus, and had damjied the ardour of the Persian right wing 
; while the tidings of their comrades’ success must have proportionally 
encouraged the Macedonian forces under Parmenion. His Thessalian 
cavalry particularly distinguished themselves by their gallantry and 
persevering good conduct ; and by the time that Alexander had ridden up to 
Parmenion, the whole Persian army was in full flight from the field. ^ 


It was of the deepest importance to Alexander to secure the person of 
Darius, and he now urged on the pursuit. The Upper Zab was between the 
field of battle and the city of Arbela, whither the fugitives directed their 
course, and the paissage of this river was even more destructive to the 
Persians than the swords and spears of the Macedonians had been in the 
engagement. The narrow bridge was soon choked up by the flying 
thousands wlio rushed towards it, and vast numbers of the Persians threw 
themselves, or were hurried by others, into the rapid stream, and perished in 
its waters. Darius had crossed it, and had ridden on through Arbela without 
halting. Alexander reached that city on the next day, and made himself 
master of all Darius’ treasure and stores ; but the Persian king had fled too 
fast for his conqueror. 


A few days after the battle Alexander entered Babylon, ” the oldest seat of 
earthly empire” then in existence, as its acknowledged lord and master. 
There were yet some campaigns of his brief and bright career to be 
accomplished. Central Asia was yet to witness the march of his phalanx. He 
was yet to effect that conquest of Afghanistan in which England since has 
failed. His generalship, as well as his valour, were yet to be signalised on 
the banks of the Hydaspes, and the field of Chillian wallah ; and he was yet 


to precede the queen of England in annexing the Punjab to the dominions of 
a European sovereign. But the crisis of his career was reached ; the great 
object of his mission was accomplished ; and the ancient Persian empire, 
which once menaced all the nations of the earth witli subjection, was 
irreparably crushed, when Alexander had won his crowning victory at 
Arbela. J 


[1 The Persian dead were 300,000 according to Arrian, 00,000 according to 
Diodorus ; 40,000 according to Curtius. Arrian says the Macedonians lost 
100 ; Curtius, 300 ; Diodorus, 500. ] 
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CHAPTER LIV. THE FALL OF PERSIA 


THE ENTRY INTO BABYLON DESCRIBED BY QUINTUS CURTIUS 


As Alexander was continuing his march towards Babylon, [Mazseus (who 
had fled thither from the battle) came with his children that were at the age 
of maturity, and surrendered himself and the town to the king. His 
submission was very acceptable to the king, by reason that the siege of so 
strong a place must of necessity have been tedious. Besides this, his quality 
and bravery were very considerable, and he had but lately distinguished 
himself in the last great action, and his example might be a great 
inducement to others to imitate him. The king therefore received him and 
his children very graciously ; however, he formed his army, which he led in 
person, into a square, and commanded them to enter the town in that order, 
as if they had been going to an engagement. 


In Babylon the walls were filled with Babylonians who flocked thither, 
eager to behold their new sovereign ; but the greatest part went out to meet 
him. Among these were Bagophanes, governor of the castle and the keeper 
of the king’s treasure, who was unwilling to be outdone in zeal by Mazseus. 
The road he had strewed all over with flowers and garlands, and was 
adorned on each side with silver altars, which were filled, not only with 
frankincense, but all manner of perfumes. He was followed by the presents 
he designed for the king, viz., droves of cattle and hoi’ses, with lions and 
leopards in strong cages for that purpose. These were followed by the Magi 
singing hymns after the manner of the country. After these came the 
Chaldeans, and not only the Babylonian prophets, but also the musicians 
with their respective instruments. These were closed by the Babylonian 
cavalry, whose rich clothing and furniture, for themselves and their horses, 
denoted luxury rather than magnificence. 


The king commanded the multitude of townspeople to follow in the rear of 
his foot, and being encompassed by his guards, entered the city in a chariot, 
and repaired to the palace. The next day he took a view of Darius’ furniture, 
and all his treasure. The beauty and antiquity of the place attracted not only 
Alexander’s eyes, but likewise those of all that beheld it. 


“The king resided longer here,” Curtius continues, “than he had done 
anywhere ; nor could any place be more destructive of discipline. Nothing 
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can be more corrupt than the manners of this city,^ nor better provided with 
all the requisites to stir up and promote all sorts of debauchery and 
lewdness: for parents and husbands suffer their children and wives to 
prostitute themselves to their guests, if they are but paid for the crime. The 


kings and noblemen of Persia take great delight in licentious entertainments 
: and the Babylonians are very much addicted to wine, and the 
consequences of drunkenness. The women, in the beginning of their feasts, 
are modestly clad ; then after some time, they lay aside their upper garment, 
and violate their modesty by degrees ; at last (without offence be it spoken) 
they fling away even their lower apparel : nor is this the infamous practice 
of the courtesans only, but likewise of the matrons and their daughters, who 
look upon this vile prostitution of their bodies as an act of complaisance. 


” Tt is reasonable to think, that that victorious army, which had conquered 
Asia, having wallowed thirty-four days in all kinds of lewdness and 
debauchery, would have found itself much weakened, for any following 
engagements, if an enemy had presented itself ; but that the damage might 
be less sensible, it was from time to time as it were renewed with fresh 
recruits, for Amyntas, the son of Andromenes, brought from Antipater 6000 
Macedonian foot, and 500 horse of the same nation; and with these 600 
Thracian horse, and 3500 foot of that country. There came also from 
Peloponnesus 4000 mercenary foot, and 380 horse. The said Amyntas 
likewise brought him 50 young gentlemen of the nobility of Macedonia, to 
serve as guards of his person.” 


The king having appointed Agathon governor of the castle of Babylon, 
assigning him seven hundred Macedonians and three hundred mercenaries 
for that purpose, left the government of the territory and city to Menes and 
ApoUodorus, allotting them a garrison of two thousand foot, and one 
thousand talents, commanding both to make new levies to recruit the army. 
He gave to Mazseus who came over to him, the superintendency of 
Babylon, and ordered Bagophanes, who had surrendered the castle to him, 
to follow him. He gave the government of Armenia to Mithrenes, who had 
yielded up Sar-dis. Out of the money found in Babylon, he ordered every 
Macedonian trooper six hundred denarii [about AA¥,20 or flOO], and five 
hundred to every foreign trooper, and to every foot soldier two hundred. 


Alexander having settled things after this manner, marched into the country 
called Satrapene. 


As the king was on his march to Susa, Abulites, who was governor of that 
province, sent his son to meet him on the road, and assure him he was ready 


to surrender the town. It is uncertain whether he did this of his own accord, 
or by Darius’ order, thereby to amuse Alexander with the booty. Having 
entered the town, Alexander took out of the treasury a prodigious sum, viz., 
fifty thousand talents of silver, not coined, but in the wedge and bar.‘ 
Several kings had been a long time heaping up these vast treasures, as they 
thought, for their children, and posterity, but one single hour put them all 
into the hands of a foreign prince. 


He then seated himself in the regal throne, which, being much too high for 
his stature, his feet could not reach the ground ; one of his pages therefore 
brought a table and set it under his feet. Hereupon one of Darius’ 


[1 Curtius is obviously speaking of the Babylon of his own day (the early 
part of the first century a.d.), and assuming, no doubt correctly, that the 
venerable city had not greatly changed since the time of Alexander. The 
reader vpill recall the tales of Babylon quoted from Herodotus in our first 
volume. | 


[2 Grote values this at AE.11, .500,000 which amounts to about 
A§55,000,000. IJeckoned as jginetan talents the sum would he far greater. 
Grote says it would seem incredible were it not that the treasures of 
Persepolis were found far greater. | 
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eunuchs sighed, which the king observing, enquired into the cause of his 
grief. Then the eunuch told him, ” That Dai-ius was used to eat upon that 
table ; and that he could not behold, without shedding tears, the table, which 
was consecrated to his master’s use, applied in a manner so insulting and 
contemptuous.” At the.se words, the king began to be ashamed to violate 
the gods of hospitality, and commanded it to be taken away : but Philotas 
entreated him by no means to do so, but on the contrary to take it as a good 
omen, that that table, off of which his enemy used to eat, was now become 
his footstool. 


Alexander designing now to pass into Persia, gave the government, of Susa 
to Archelaus, leaving him a garrison of three thousand men ; Xenophi-lus 
had the charge of the castle, having with him for garrison the superan- 
nuated Macedonians. - The care of the treasury was committed to 
Callicrates, and the lieutenancy of the county of Susa was restored to 
Abidites. Darius’ mother and children were likewise left here. 


Alexander having passed the river with nine thousand foot, the Agrianes, 
mercenary Greeks, and three thousand Thracians, carae into the country of 
the Uxians ; it borders upon the territory of Susa, and extends itself as far as 
the frontier of Persia. He afterwards united the Uxian nation to the 
government of Susa ; then having divided his army with Parmenion, he 
commanded him to march through the flat country, while he, with the light- 
armed forces, took his way along the mountains, which run in a perpetual 
ridge into Persia. 


AT THE BOEDER OF PERSIA 


Having ravaged all this country, he arrived the third day on the borders of 
Per.sia, and on the fifth he entered the straits Pylse Susidae. Ariobarzanes, 
with twenty-five thousand foot, had taken possession of these rocks, which 
were on all sides steep and craggy, on the tops whereof the barbarians kept 
themselves, being there out of the cast of the darts. Here they remained 
quiet on purpose, and seemed to be afraid till the army was advanced within 
the narrowest part of the straits ; but when they perceived them to continue 
their march, as it were in contempt of them, they rolled down stones of a 
prodigious bigness upon them, which rebounding often from the lower 
rocks, fell with the greater force, and not only crushed single persons, but 
even whole companies. 


They likewise plied their slings and bows from all parts ; even this did not 
seem a hardship to these brave men, save that thej were forced to perish 
unrevenged, like beasts taken in a pitfall : upon this, their anger turning into 
rage, they caught hold of the rocks, and helping one another up, did all they 
could to get to the enemy ; but the parts the}’ laid hold on giving way to the 
strength of so many hands, fell upon those that loosened them. In these sad 
circumstances they could neither stand still nor go forward, nor protect 
themselves with their bucklers, by reason of the great size of the stones the 
barbarians pushed upon them. The king was not only grieved, but ashamed 
he had so rashly brought his army into these straits. Till this day he had 
been invincible, having never attempted anything in vain. He had entered 
the straits of Cilicia without damage, and had opened himself a new way by 
sea into Pampliylia ; but here that happiness which had always attended 
him, seemed to be at a stand, and there was no other remedy but to return 
the same way he came. Having there-to 
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fore given the signal for a retreat, he commanded the soldiers to march in 
close order, and to join their bucklers over their heads, and so retire out of 
these straits, after they had advanced thirty furlongs within them. 


A SHEPHERD GUIDE 


The king, at his return from the straits, having pitched his camp in a plain 
open ground, not only held a council on the present juncture of affairs, but 
also was So superstitious as to consult the prophets concerning what was the 
most advisable to be done : but what, in such a case, could Aristander (who 
was then in greatest esteem) pretend to foretell ? Laying aside therefore the 
unseasonable sacrifices, he gave orders to bring to him such men as were 
well acquainted with the country ; these men told him of a way through 
Media, which was safe and open, but the king was ashamed to leave his 
soldiers unburied, for there was no custom more religiously observed 
amongst the Macedonians, than that of burying their dead : he therefore 
commanded the prisoners he had lately taken to be brought before him ; 
among these, there was one who was skilled in both the Greek and Persian 
languages ; this man told him, it was in vain for him to think of leading his 
army into Persia, over the tops of the mountains ; that the narrow ways lay 
all among woods, and were hardly passable to single persons ; that he had 
been a shephei’d, and knew all those byways perfectly well: and that he had 
been twice taken prisoner; once by the Persians in Lycia, and now by 
himself. 


Tills answer put the king in mind of the oracle that had told him, ” a Lycian 
should be his guide into Persia ; ” having therefore made him large 
promises, suitable to the present necessity, and the prisoner’s condition, he 
ordered him “to be armed after the Macedonian manner, and in the name of 
fortune to lead the way.” Then having committed tlie guard of the camp to 
Craterus, with the foot which he commanded, and the forces under 
Meleager, and a thousand horse archers, he ordered him ” to observe the 
same form of encampment, and to keep a great many fires, that the 
barbarians might by that think the king was there in person ; but if he found 
Ariobarzanes got intelligence of his march through the winding narrow 
ways, and thereupon made detachments to oppose his passage ; that then 
Craterus should use his utmost efforts to terrify him, and oblige him to keep 
his troojis together to oppose the present danger ; but if he (the king) 
deceived the enemy, and gained the wood, that then, upon the alarm among 
the enemies endeavouring to pursue the king, he should boldly enter the 


straits they had been repulsed in the day before, since he might be sure they 
were undefended, and the enemy turned upon himself.” 


At the third watch, he broke up in great silence, without so much as the 
signal from the trumpet, and followed his guide towards the narrow way. 
Every light-armed soldier had orders to carry with him three days’ 
provision. But besides the steepness of the rocks, and the slipperiness of the 
stone that often deceived their feet, the driven snow very much 
incommoded them ; for it sometimes swallowed them up as if they had 
fallen into pits; and when their fellow-soldiers endeavoured to help them 
out, they themselves were pulled down into the same pits. Moreover, the 
night, and unknown country, besides the uncertainty whether the guide was 
faithful or not, very much increased their fear : for if he deceived the 
guards, and made his escape, they were liable to be taken like wild beasts: 
so that the king’s 
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and their safety depended on the fidelity and life of one prisoner. At length 
they gained the top of the mountain. 


Having there refreshed his men both with food and sleep, at the second 
watch he continued his march, without any great difficulty. Howevei”, by 
reason of the declivity of the mountains towards the plain, there was a great 
gulf (occasioned by the meeting of several torrents that had worn away the 
earth) which stopped their further progress. Besides, the branches of the 
trees were so entangled one within the other, and joined so close, that it 
opposed their passage like a thick hedge. This cast them into ‘ the utmost 
despaii-, and they had much ado, to retain their tears : the darkness of the 
night also increased their terror, for if any stars appeared, they were 
intercepted by the close contexture of the boughs. The very use of their ears 
was also taken away ; for the Avind was high, and by blowing against the 
interfei’ing branches of the trees, its noise was greatly increased. At last, the 
long-expected light lessened the terrors which the night had enhanced; for 


by fetching a small compass, they avoided the gulf : and now every one 
began to be a guide to himself. Having therefore gained the top of a hill, 
from whence they could discover the enemy’s out-guards, they resolutely 
showed themselves at the back of the enemy, who mistrusted no such thing. 
Those few who dared engage, were killed ; and the groans of those that 
were dying, together with the dismal appearance of those that fled to their 
main body, struck such a terror amongst them, that they took to their heels 
without so much as trying their fortune. 


The noise having reached Craterus’ camp, he presently advanced to take 
possession of those straits where they had been baffled the day before. At 
the same time, Philotas with Polysperchon, Amyntas, and Coenus, who had 
been ordered to march another way, gave a fresh surprise to the barbarians, 
who were now surrounded on all sides by the Macedonians ; 
notwithstanding which, they behaved themselves gallantly. Oftentimes 
despair is the cause of hope : for naked as they were, they closed in with 
those that were armed, and by the bulk of their bodies, brought them down 
to the ground, and then stuck several of them with their 


own weapons. However, Ariobarzanes with forty horse, and about five 
thousand foot, broke through the Macedonian army (a gi-eat many falling 
on both sides) and endeavoured to possess himself of Persepolis, the chief 
city of the country. But being denied entrance by the garrison, and the 
enemy pursuing him closely, he renewed the fight, and was slain with all his 
men. By this time Craterus marching with the utmost expedition, also 
joined the king. 


The king fortified his camp in the same place where he had defeated the 
enemy : for notwithstanding that he had gained a complete victor)’, yet the 
large and deep ditches in many places retarded his march, and so he thought 
it more advisable to proceed leisurely ; not suspecting so much any attempt 
from the barbarians, as the treachery of the ground. 


Persian Noble in Ciyii. Costume 
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In his march he received letters from Tiridates (keeper of the royal treasure 
at Persepolis) notifying him, ” that upon advice of his approach, the 
inhabitants would have rifled the treasury ; wherefore he desired him to 
hasten his march, and come and take possession of it ; that the way was 
safe, although the river Araxes ran across.” No other virtue of Alexander’s 
is so admirable as his expedition in all actions. Leaving therefore his foot 
behind, he marched all night with his cavalry, notwithstanding their late 
fatigues, and arrived by break of day at the Araxes. There were several 
villages in the neighbourhood, which having pillaged and demolished, he 
made a bridge of the materials. 


THE RELEASED CAPTIVES ; SACKING PERSEPOLIS 


The king was not far from Persepolis, when so sad a spectacle presented 
itself to his eyes, as can hardly be paralleled in history. It consisted of four 
thousand Greek captives, whom the Persians had mangled after a miserable 
manner. For some had their feet cut off, others their hands and ears, and all 
their bodies were burnt with ])arbarous characters, and thus reserved for the 
cruel diversion of their inhuman enemies ; who now finding themselves 
under foreign subjection, did not oppose tlieir desire to go out and meet 
Alexander. The}’ resembled some strange figures more than men, being 
only distinguishable as such by their voice. They drew more tears from their 
spectators, than they shed themselves ; for in so great a variety of 
calamities, notwithstanding they were all sufferers, yet their punishment 
was So diversified, that it was a difficult matter to determine whicii of them 
was most miserable. But when they cried out, that at last Jupiter the 
revenger of Greece had ojjened his eyes, all tlie beholders were so moved 
with compassion, that they thought their sufferings their own. Alexander 
having dried his eyes (for he could not forbear weeping at so sad an object) 
bade them “have a good heart,” and assured them, “they should see their 
native country, and their wives again.” 


Some few accepted, but the remainder were overcome by a long habit, 
which is stronger than nature; they agreed therefore “to desire the king to 
assign them some place for their liabitation “; and chose a hundred out of 
their body, to prefer their petition. Alexander, thinking they would ask what 
he himself intended for them, told them, he had ” ordered every one of them 
a horse, and a thousand denarii [AE.34 or $170] ; and that when they should 
come to Greece, he would so provide for them that (except for the 
calamities they had experienced in their captivity) none should be happier 
than they.” At these words, they fell to weeping, and being dejected, could 
neither look up, nor speak ; which made the king inquire into the cause of 
their sadness. Then Euthymon made an answer suitable to what he had said 
to his companions. Hereupon the king, moved with their misfortune and 
resolution, ordered three thousand denarii [AE.102 or fS10] to be distributed 
to every one of them, besides ten suits of clothes, with cattle, sheep, and 
sucli a quantity of corn, as was sufficient to cultivate the land that was 
assigned them. 


The next day, having called together all his generals, he represented to 
them, ” that no city had been more mischievous to the Greeks than this seat 
of the ancient kings of Persia : from hence came all those vast armies : from 
hence Darius first, and then Xerxes, made their impious wars upon Europe : 
it was therefore necessary to raze it, to appease the Manes of their 
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ancestors.” The inhabitants had abandoned it, and were fled some one way, 
and some another; so tliat the king led the phalanx into it without further 
delay. He had before this made himself master of many towns of regal 
wealth and magnificence, some by force, and some by composition, but the 
riches of this exceeded all the rest. Hither the Persians had brought all their 
substance ; gold and silver lay here in heaps : of clothes there was a 
prodigious quantity; the furniture of the houses seemed not only designed 
for use, but for luxury and ostentation. This gave occasion to the conquerors 
to fight among themselves, each taking for an enemy his companion that 


had got the richest spoils : and as they could not carry off all they found, 
they were now no longer employed in taking, but in picking and choosing. 
They tore the royal garments, every one being willing to have his share of 
them : with axes they cut in pieces vessels of exquisite art ; in fine, nothing 
was left untouched, nor carried away entire ; the images of gold and silver 
were broken in pieces, according as every one could lay hold on them. 
Avarice did not only rage here, but cruelty likewise ; for being loaded with 
gold and silver, they would not be troubled to guard their prisoners, but 
inhumanly killed them, and now barbarously murdered those they had af 
first shown mercy to in hopes of gain. This occasioned a great many to give 
themselves over to a voluntary death, so that putting on their richest 
apparel, they cast themselves headlong from the walls, with their wives and 
children ; some set fire to their houses (which they thought the enemy 
would do) and perished, with their families, in the flames. At last the king 
gave orders, not to injure the persons of the women, nor meddle with their 
apparel. 


CUBTIUS TELLS OF THE ENORMOUS LOOT 


The immense treasures taken here exceeded all belief: but we must either 
doubt of all the rest, or believe that in the exchequer of this place was found 
120,000 talents,“ which the king, designing for the use of the war, caused ” 
horses and camels to be brought from Susa to Babylon, to carry it off for 
that purpose.” This sum was afterwards increased, b}’ taking Pasargada, 
wherein were found six thousand talents. Cyrus had built this city; and 
Gobares, who was governor thereof, surrendered it to Alexander. 


The king made Nicarthides governor of the castle of Persepoli.s, leaving 
with him a garrison of three thousand Macedonians ; he also continued 
Tiridates (who had delivered up the treasure) in the same honours he had 
enjoyed under Darius. 


Alexander left here the greatest part of his army, with the baggage, under 
the command of Parmenion and Craterus ; and taking with him a thousand 
horse, and part of the light-armed foot, penetrated farther into the country of 
Persia about the beginning of winter. On his way he was very much 
incommoded with storms of rain, and tempests that seemed intolerable ; 


notwithstanding which, he pursued his intended progress. He was now ina 
country covered over with snow and ice : the sad view of the 


[1 This sum, which Grote reckons at AL.27,600,000 or $138,000,000, need 
not be considered impossible, viewing the extent and the extortion of 
Persian despotism; the soldiers were paid by the provinces that contributed 
them ; the servants of the government had no salaries in cash from above ; 
and the royal disbursements for necessary expenses were accordingly small. 
Grote notes that when Nadia-Sliah took Delhi in 1739, he found a treasure 
stated as ÂŁ32,000,000 â€” even more than Alexander’s loot. A pride, too, 
was taken in vast hoards of precious metal by the oriental despots. Prof. 
Bury t’ notes how the sudden circulation of such an amount would “perturb 
the markets of the world.” ] 
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place, and the impassable wastes and solitudes, struck the tired soldier with 
liorror ; he now began to think he was at the end of the world. They beheld 
with astonishment the frightful solitudes, which had not tlie least signs of 
human culture ; they therefore required him to return, “a— before the very 
light and heavens failed them.” The king forebore chastising them in the 
amazement they were in, but leaping from his horse, marched on foot 
before them through the snow and ice. They were ashamed not to follow 
him ; therefore first his fiiends, then the captains, and at last the soldiers 
marched after him. 


The king was the first that with a pickaxe broke the ice, and made himself a 
passage ; then the rest imitated his example. At length, having made their 
way through woods almost impassable, they began to discover here and 
there some tokens that the place was inhabited, as also flocks of sheep 
wandering up and down. The inhabitants lived in cottages, and thought 
themselves suificiently secured by the impracticableness of the country. At 
the sight of the enemy, they presently killed those who could not follow 
them, and fled to the remotest mountains, which were covered with snow ; 


but after some conferences with the prisoners, their fright abated, and they 
surrendered themselves to the king, who was no way severe to them. 


CUETIUS DESCRIBES AN OEGY AND THE BtJRNING OF 
PEKSEPOLIS 


Alexander having ravaged the country of Persia, and reduced several towns 
under his obedience, came at last into the country of the Mardians, who 
were a warlike nation, and very different from the rest of the Persians in 
their manner of living. ” They dig themselves caves in the mountains,” 


says Curtius, ” where they dwell, feeding on tlieir flocks, or wild beasts. 
The women are not of a softer nature than the men ; tliey have bushy hair, 
and their garments hardly reach their knees. They bind their forehead with a 
sling, which serves them both for ornament and weapon.” However, the 
same torrent of fortune bore down this na-tion, as it had done the rest ; so 
that on the thirteenth day after he departed from Persepolis, he returned 
thither again. Then he made presents to his friends, and to the rest according 
to their respective merit, distributing amongst them almost all that had been 
taken in the town. 


But the excellent endowments of his mind, that noble disposition whereby 
he surpassed all kings, that manly constancy in surmounting dangers, that 

unparalleled celerity in undertaking and executing the greatest designs, his 
ifiviolable faith to those who submitted to him, his wonderful clemency 
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towards the prisoners, and his temperance in allowable and usual pleasures, 
were all sullied by his excessive love of wine : for notwithstanding his 
enemy and rival, for the empire was at this very instant making the greatest 
preparations to renew the war, and the late conquered nations were yet 
uneasy under his new government, yet he would spend the day-time in 
revelling and feasting ; to which entertainments the women were also 
admitted ; not such whom it was a crime to violate, but such as were com- 
mon, and whose conversation was a disgrace to a man in arms. One of 
these, whose name was Thais, being heated with wine, told him, he could 
not do anything that would more oblige all the Greeks, than if he burnt the 
palace of the kings of Persia ; that they expected this by way of reprisal for 
those towns of tlieirs the barbarians had destro3’ed. This drunken harlot had 
no sooner spoken her opinion in a matter of so gi-eat a consequence, but 
presently some of the company (who were also loaded with wine) 
aj/plauded the projjosal : and the king not only heard it with patience, but, 
eager to put it in execution, said : 


” Why do we not revenge Greece ? Why do we delay setting fire to the 
town ? ” They were all heated with wine, and in that drunken condition 
immediately rose to burn that city they had spared when armed. The king 
showed them the example, and was the first that set fire to the palace, after 
which his guests, servants, and concubines did the same. There being a 
great deal of cedar in this noble structure, it presently took fire, and 
communicated the flames. Tlie army, which was encamped not far from the 
town, perceived the conflagration, and imagining it to be casual, ran to help 
to quench it ; but being come to the entrance of the palace, and seeing the 
king himself carrying fresh flambeaux to increase the fire, they flung down 
the water they had brought, and fed the flames with dry materials. 


This was the end of the noblest city of the East, from whence so many 
nations received their laws ; which had been the birthplace of so many 
kings ; formerly the chief terror of Greece ; had fitted out a fleet of a 
thousand sail of ships, and sent out armies, which, like an inundation, 
almost covered all Europe, had laid bridges over the sea, and hollowed 
mountains to make the sea a passage ; and in so long a time as has elapsed 
since its destruction, never was rebuilt: for the Macedonian kings made 
choice of other towns for their residence, which are now in the possession 
of the Parthians. The ruin of this city was so complete, that were it not for 
the river Araxes, we should hardly know where it stood. This river ran at no 
great distance from the walls of this town, which (as the neighbouring 
inhabitants rather conjecture than certainly know) was situate about twenty 
furlongs from it. 


The “Macedonians were ashamed so famous a city should be destroyed by 
their king in a drunken humour. They therefore made a serious matter of it, 
and persuaded themselves, ” it was expedient it should be consumed this 
way.” But as for Alexander, as soon as rest had restored him to himself, it is 
certain he repented of what he had done; and he said, the Persians ” would 
have made more ample satisfaction to Greece had they been necessitated to 
behold him sitting in Xei’xes’ throne in his royal city.” 


The next day he ordered thirty talents to be given to the Lycian who had 
been his guide into Persia. From hence he passed into the country of Media, 
where he was met by new recruits from Cilicia. They consisted of five 
thousand foot, and one thousand horse, both the one and the other were 
under the command of Plato the Athenian. Having received this 
reinforcement, he resolved to pursue Darius. ‘> 
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[330 B.C.] THE NEW MEANING OF THE CONQUEST 


From this time (330 B.C.) forward to the close of Alexander’s life, a period 
of about seven years, his time was spent in conquering the eastern half of 
the Persian empire, together with various independent tribes lying beyond 
its extreme boundary. But neitlier Greece, nor Asia Minor, nor any of his 
previous western acquisitions, was he ever destined to see again. 


Now in regard to the history of Greece, the first portion of Alexander’s 
Asiatic campaigns (from his crossing the Hellespont to the conquest of Per- 
sia, a period of four years, March 334 B.C. to March 330 B.C.), though not 
of direct bearing, is yet of material importance. Having in his first year 
completed the subjugation of the Hellenic world, he had by these 
subsequent cami/aigns absorbed it as a small fraction into the vast Persian 
empire, renovated under his imperial sceptre. He had accomplished a result 
substantially the same as would have been brought about if the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes, destined, a century and half before, to incorporate 
Greece with the Persian monarchy, had succeeded instead of failing. 
Towards the kings of Macedonia alone, the subjugation of Greece would 
never have become complete, so long as she could receive help from the 
native Persian kings, who were perfectly adequate as a countervailing and 
tutelary force, had they known how to play their game. But all hojie for 
Greece from without was extinguished, when Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis 
became subject to the same ruler as Pella and Amphipolis a€” and that ruler 
too, the ablest general, and most insatiate aggressor, of his age, to whose 
name was attached the prestige of success almost superhuman. Still, against 
even this overwhelming power, some of the bravest of the Greeks at home 
tried to achieve their liberation with the sword : we shall see presently how 
sadly the attempt miscarried. 


But though the first four years of Alexander’s Asiatic expedition, in which 
he conquered the western half of the Persian empire, had thus an important 
effect on the condition and destinies of the Grecian cities, his last seven 
years, on which we are now about to enter, employed chiefly in conquering 
the eastern half, scarcely touched these cities in any way. The stupendous 
marches to the rivers Jaxartes, Indus, and Hyphasis, which carried his 
victorious armies over so wide a space of Central Asia, not only added 
nothing to his power over the Greeks, but even withdrew him from all 
dealings with them, and placed him almost beyond their cognisance. To the 


historian of Greece, therefore, these latter campaigns can hardly be 
regarded as included within the range of his subject. They deserve to be told 
as examples of military skill and energy, and as illustrating the character of 
the most illustrious general of antiquity â€” one who, though not a Greek, 
had become the master of all Greeks. 


THE PURSUIT OF DARIUS 


About six or seven months had elapsed from the battle of Arbela to the time 
when Alexander prepared to quit his most recent conquest a€” Persia 
proper. During all tliis time, Darius had remained at Ecbatana, the chief city 
of Media, clinging to the hope, that Alexander, when possessed of the three 
southern capitals and the best part of the Persian empire, might have 
reached the point of satiation, and might leave him unmolested in the more 
barren East. As soon as he learned that Alexander was in movement 
towards 
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him, he sent forward his harem and his baggage to Hyrcania, on the south- 
eastern border of the Caspian Sea. Himself, with tlie small force around 
him, followed in the same direction, carrying off the treasure in the city, 
7000 talents [X1,400,000 or *7,000,O0OOJ in amount, and passed through 
the Casfjian Gates into the territory of Parthyene. His only cliance was to 
escape to Bactria at the eastern extremity of the empire, ruining the country 
in his way for the purpose of retarding pursuers. But this chance diminished 
every day, from desertion among his few followers, and angry disgust 
among many who remained. 


Eight days after Darius had quitted Ecbatana, Alexander entered it. How 
many days had been occupied in his marcii from Persepolis, we cannot say : 
in itself a long march, it had been further prolonged, partly by necessity of 
subduing the intervening mountaineers called Paratacene, partly by rumours 
exaggerating the Persian force at Ecbatana, and inducing him to advance 
with precaution and regular array. Possessed of Ecbatana, the last capital 
stronghold of the Persian kings and their ordinary residence during the 
summer months, he halted to rest his troops, and establish a new base of 
operations for his future proceedings eastward. He made Ecbatana his 
principal depot ; depositing in the citadel, under the care of Harpalus as 


treasurer, with a garrison of six thousand or seven thousand Macedonians, 
the accumulated treasures of his past conquests, out of Susa and Persepolis ; 
amounting we are told, to the enormous sum of 180,000 talents 
[,AE36,000,000 sterling f 180, 000,000]. Parmenion was invested with the 
chief command of this important post, and of the military force left in 
Media ; of which territory Oxodates, a Persian who had been imjjrisoned at 
Susa by Darius, was named satrap. 


At Ecbatana, Alexander was joined by a fresh force of six thousand Gi- 
ecian mercenaries, who had marched from Cilicia into the interior, probably 
crossing the Euphrates and Tigris at the same points as Alexander himself 
had crossed. Hence he was enabled the better to dismiss his Thessalian 
cavalry, with other Greeks who had been serving during his four years of 
Asiatic war, and who now wished to go home. He distributed among them 
the sum of two thousand talents [A£.400,000 or 82,000.000] in addition to 
their full pay, and gave them the price of their horses, which they sold 
before departure. The operations which he was now about to commence 
against the eastern territories of Persia were not against regular armies, but 
against flying corps and distinct native tribes, relying for defence chiefly on 
the difficulties which mountains, deserts, privation, or mere distance, would 
throw in the way of an assailant. For these purposes he required an 
increased number of light troops, and was obliged to impose even upon his 
heavy-armed cavalry the most rapid and fatiguing marches, such as none 
but his Macedonian companions would have been contented to execute ; 
moreover he was called upon to act less with large masses, and more with 
small and broken divisions. He now therefore for the first time established a 
regular taxis, or division of horse-bowmen. 


Remaining at Ecbatana no longer than was sufficient for these new 
arrangements, Alexander recommenced his pursuit of Darius. He hoped to 
get before Darius to the Caspian Gates, at tlie northeastern extremity of 
Media ; by which gates was understood a mountain pass, or rather a road of 
many hours’ march, including several difficult passes stretching eastward 
along tlie southern side of the great range of Taurus towards Parthia. He 
marched to Rhagse, about fifty miles north of the Caspian Gates ; which 
town he reached in eleven days, by exertions so severe that many men as 
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[330 B.C.] well as hoi-ses were disabled on the road. But in spite of all 
speed, he learned that Darius had already passed through the Caspian Gates. 
After five days of halt at Rhagffi, indispensable for his army, Alexander 
passed them also. A day’s march on the other side of them, he was joined 
by two eminent Persians, Bagistanes and Antibelus, who informed liim that 
Darius was already dethroned and in imminent danger of losing his life. 


The conspirators by whom this had been done were: Bessus, satrap of 
Bactria; Barsaentes, satrap of Drangiana and Arachosia ; and Nabarzanes, 
general of the regal guards. The small force of Darius having been thinned 
by daily desertion, most of those who remained were the contingents of the 
still unconquered territories, Bactria, Arachosia, and Drangiana, under the 
orders of their respective satraps. The Grecian mercenaries, fifteen hundred 
in number, and Artabazus, with a band under his special command, adhered 
inflexibly to Darius, but the soldiers of Eastern Asia followed their own 
satraps. Bessus and his colleagues intended to make their peace with 
Alexander by surrendering Darius, should Alexander pursue so vigorously 
as to leave them no hope of escape ; but if they could obtain time to reach 
Bactria and Sogdiana, they resolved to organise an energetic resistance, 
under their own joint command, for the defence of those eastern provinces 
a€” the most warlike population of the empire. Under the desperate 
circumstances of the case, this plan was perhaps the least unpromising that 
could be proposed. The chance of resisting Alexander, small as it was at the 
best, became absolutely nothing under the command of Darius, who had 
twice set the example of flight from the field of battle, betraying both his 
friends and his empire, even when surrounded by the full force of Persia. 
For brave and energetic Persians, unless they were prepared at once to 
submit to the invader, there was no choice but to set aside Darius ; nor does 
it appear that the conspirators intended at first anything worse. At a village 
called Thara in Parthia, they bound him in chains of gold, placed him in a 
covered chariot surrounded by the Bactrian troops, and thus carried him 
onward, retreating as fast as they could ; Bessus assuming the command. 
Artabazus, with the Grecian mercenaries, too feeble to prevent the 


proceeding, quitted the army in disgust, and sought refuge among the 
mountains of the Tapyri bordering on Hyrcania towards the Caspian Sea. 


On hearing this intelligence, Alexander strained every nerve to overtake the 
fugitives and get possession of the person of Darius. At the head of his 
companion cavalrj‘ his light horse, and a body of infantry picked out for 
their strength and activity, he put himself in instant march, with nothing but 
arms and two days’ provisions for each man ; leaving Craterus to bring on 
the main body by easier journeys. A forced march of two nights and one 
day, interrupted only by a short midday repose (it was now the month of 
July), brought him at daybreak to the Persian camp which his informant, 
Bagistanes, had quitted. But Bessus and his troops were already beyond it, 
having made considerable advance in their fliglit ; upon which Alexander, 
notwithstanding the exhaustion both of men and horses, pushed on with 
increased speed through all the night to the ensuing day at noon. He there 
found himself in the village where Bessus had encamped on the preceding 
day. Yet learning from deserters that his enemies had resolved to hasten 
their retreat by night marches, he despaired of overtaking them unless he 
could find some shorter road. He was informed that there was another 
shorter, but leading through a waterless desert. Setting out by this road with 
his cavalry, he got over no less than forty-five miles during the night, so as 
to come on Bessus by complete surprise. 
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The Persians, inarching in disorder without arms, and having no expectation 
of an enemy, were so panic-stricken at the sudden appearance of their 
indefatigable conqueror, that they dispersed and fled without any attempt to 
resist. In tliis critical moment, Bessus and Barsaentes urged Darius to leave 
his chariot, mount his horse, and accompany them in their flight. But he 
refused to comply. They were determined however that he should not fall 
alive into the hands of Alexander, whereby his name would have been 
employed against them, and would have materially lessened their chance of 
defending the eastern provinces ; they were moreover incensed by his 


refusal, and had contracted a feeling of hatred and contempt to which they 
were glad to give effect. Casting their javelins at him, they left him mortally 
wounded, and then pursued their flight. His chariot, not distinguished by 
any visible mark, nor known even to the Persian soldiers themselves, was 
for some time not detected by the pursuers. At length a Macedonian soldier 
named Polystratus found him expiring, and is said to have received his last 
words ; wherein he expressed thanks to Alexander for the kind treatment of 
his captive female relatives, and satisfaction that the Persian throne, lost to 
himself, \vas about to pass to so generous a conqueror. It is at lea.st certain 
that he never lived to see Alexander himself. 


Alexander had made the prodigious and indefatigable marches of the last 
four days, not without destruction to many men and horses, for the exjDress 
purpose of taking Darius alive. It would have been a gratification to his 
vanity to exhibit the Great King as a helpless captive, rescued from his own 
servants by the sword of his enemy, and spared to occupy some subordinate 
command as a token of ostentatious indulgence. Moreover, apart from such 
feelings, it would have been a point of real advantage to seize the person of 
Darius, by means of whose name Alexander would have been enabled to 
stifle all further resistance in the extensive and imperfectly known regions 
eastward of the Ca.spian Gates. The satraps of these regions had now gone 
thither with their hands free, to kindle as much Asiatic sentiment and levy 
as large a force as they could, against the Macedonian conqueror ; who was 
obliged to follow them, if he wished to complete the subjugation of the 
empire. We can understand thei-efore that Alexander was deeply mortified 
in deriving no result from this ruinously fatiguing march, and can the better 
explain that savage wrath which we shall hereafter find him manifesting 
against the satrap Bessus. 


Alexander caused the body of Darius to be buried, with full pomp and 
ceremonial, in the regal sepulchres of Persis. The last days of this 
unfortunate prince have been described with almost tragic pathos by 
historians ; and there are few subjects in history better calculated to excite 
such a feeling, if we regard simply the magnitude of his fall, from the 
highest pitch of power and splendour to defeat, degradation, and 
assassination. But an impartial review will not allow us to forget that the 
main cause of such ruin was his own blindness â€” his long apathy after the 


battle of Issus, and abandonment of Tyre and Gaza, in the fond hope of 
repurchasing queens 
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whom he had himself exposed to captivity â€” lastly, what is still less 
pardon-able, his personal cowardice in both the two decisive battles 
deliberately brought about by himself. If we follow his conduct throughout 
the struggle, we shall find little of that which renders a defeated prince 
either respectable or interesting. Those who had the greatest reason to 
denounce and despise him, were his friends and countrymen, whom he 
possessed ample means of defending, yet threw those means away. On the 
other hand, no one had better grounds for indulgence towards him than his 
conqueror ; for whom he had kept unused the countless treasures of the 
three capitals, and for whom he had lightened in every way the difficulties 
of a conquest, in itself hardly less than impracticable. 


The recent forced march, undertaken by Alexander for the purpose of 
securing Darius as a captive, had been distressing in the extreme to his 
soldiers, who required a certain period of repose and compensation. This 
was granted to them at the town of Hecatompylos in Parthia, where the 
whole army was again united. Alexander now began to feel and act 
manifestly as successor of Darius on the Persian throne ; to disdain the 
comparative simplicity of Macedonian habits, and to assume the pomp, the 
ostentatious apparatus of luxuries, and even the dress, of a Persian king. 


To many of Alexander’s soldiers, the conquest of Persia appeared to be 
consummated and the war finished, by the death of Darius. They were 
reluctant to exchange the repose and enjoyments of Hecatompylos for fresh 
fatigues; but Alexander, assembling the select regiments, addressed to them 


an emphatic appeal which revived the ardour of all. His first march was 
across one of the passes into Hyrcania, the region bordering the south- 
eastern corner of the Caspian Sea. Here he found no resistance. Alexander 
undertook an expedition into the mountains of the Mardi, and reduced the 
remnant of the half-destroyed tribes to sue for peace. 


After repose and festivity at Zeudracarta, the chief town of Hyrcania, 
Alexander marched eastward with his united army through Parthia into 
Aria. A few days enabled him to crush the Arians. He then marched 
southward into the territory of the Drangi, or Drangiana (the modern 
Seistan), where he found no resistance. 


CONSPIRACIES AGAINST ALEXANDER 


In the chief town of Drangiana occurred the revolting tragedy, of which 
Philotas was the first victim, and his father Parmenion the second. 
Parmenion, now seventy years of age, and therefore little qualified for the 
fatigue inseparable from the invasion of the eastern satrapies, had been left 
in the important post of commanding the great depot and treasure at 
Ecbatana. His long military experience, and confidential position even 
under Philip, rendered him the second person in the Macedonian array, next 
to Alexander himself. His three sons were all soldiers. The youngest of 
them, Hector, had been accidentally drowned in the Nile, while in the suite 
of Alexander in Egypt ; the second, Nicanor, had commanded the 
hypaspists or light infantry, but had died of illness, fortunately for himself, a 
short time before ; the eldest, Philotas, occupied the high rank of general of 
the companion cavalry, in daily communication with Alexander, from 
whom he received personal orders. 


A revelation came to Philotas, that a soldier named Dimnus had made boast 
to Nicomachus, his intimate friend or beloved person, under YOWS oAŁ 
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secrecy, of an intended conspiracy against Alexander, inviting him to be- 
come an accomplice. Nicomachus, at first strnuk with abhorrence, at length 
simulated com})liance, asked who were the accomplices of Dimnus, and 
received intimation of a few names ; all of which he presently 
commnniuated to his brother Cebalinus, for the purpose of being divulged. 
Cebalinus told the facts to Philotas, entreating him to mention them to 
Alexander. But Pliilotas, though every day in communication with the king, 
neglected to do this for two days ; upon which Cebalinus began to suspect 
him of connivance, and caused the revelation to be made to Alexander 
through one of the pages named Metron. Dimnus was immediately arrested, 


but ran himself through with his sword, and expired without making any 
declaration. 


Of this conspiracy, real or pretended, everything rested on the testimony of 
Nicomachus. Alexander indignantly sent for Philotas, demanding why he 
had omitted for two days to communicate what he had heard. Philotas 
replied that the source from which it came was too contemptible to deserve 
notice a€” that it would have been ridiculous to attach importance to the 
simple declarations of such a youth as Nicomachus, recounting the foolish 
boasts addressed to him by a lover. Alexander received, or affected to 
receive, the explanation, gave his hand to Philotas, invited him to supper, 
and talked to him with his usual familiarity. 


But it soon appeared that advantage was to be taken of this incident for the 
disgrace and ruin of Philotas, whose free-spoken criticisms on the pretended 
divine paternity â€” coupled with boasts, that he and his father Parmenion 
had been chief agents in the conquest of Asia â€” had neither been forgotten 
nor forgiven. 


Some of the generals around Alexander, especially Craterus the first 
suborner of Antigone, fomented these suspicions from jealousy of the great 
ascendency of Parmenion and his family. There was not a tittle of evidence 
against him, except the fact that the deposition had been made known to 
him, and that he had seen Alexander twice without communicating it. Upon 
this single fact, however, Craterus and the other enemies of Philotas worked 
so effectually as to infiame the suspicions and the pre-exist- ing ill-will of 
Alexander into fierce rancour. He resolved on the disgrace, torture, and 
death of Philotas a€” and on the death of Parmenion besides. 


To accomplish this, however, against the two highest officers in the 
Macedonian service, one of them enjoying a separate and distant command, 
required management. Alexander was obliged to carry the feelings of the 
soldiers along with him, and to obtain a condemnation from the army, 
according to an ancient [Macedonian custom, in regard to capital crimes, 
though, as it seems, not uniformly practised. He not only kept the resolution 
secret, but is even said to have invited Philotas to supper with the other 
officers, conversing with him just as usual. In the middle of the night, 
Philotas was arrested while asleep in his bed, put in chains, and clothed in 


an ignoble garb. A military assembly was convened at daybreak, before 
which Alexander appeared with the chief officers in his confidence. 
Addressing the soldiers in a vehement tone of mingled sorrow and anger, he 
proclaimed to them that his life had just been providentially rescued from a 
dangerous conspiracy organised by two men hitherto trusted as his best 
friends â€” Philotas and Parmenion â€” through the intended agency of a 
soldier named Dimnus, who had slain himself when arrested. The dead 
body of Dimnus was then exhibited to the meeting, while Nicomachus and 
Cebalinus were brought forward to tell their story. A letter from Parmenion 
to his sons Philotas and Nicanor, found among the papers seized on the 
arrest, was 
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read to the meeting. Its terms were altogether vague and unmeaning ; but 
Alexander chose to construe them as it suited his purpose. 


We may easily conceive the impression produced upon these assembled 
soldiers by such denunciations from Alexander himself â€” revelations of 
his own personal danger, and reproaches against treacherous friends. 
Amyntas, and even Ca;nus, the brother-in-law of Philotas, were yet more 
unmeasured in their invectives against the accused. They, as well as the 
other officers with whom the arrest had been concerted, set the example of 
violent manifestation against him, and ardent sympathy with the king’s 
danger. Philotas was heard in his defence, which, though strenuously 
denying the charge, is said to have been feeble. It was indeed sure to be so, 
coming from one seized thus suddenly, and overwhelmed with 
disadvantages ; while a degree of courage, absolutely heroic, would have 
been required for any one else to rise and presume to criticise the proofs. 
The royal pages began the cry, echoed by all around, that they would with 
their own hands tear the parri-cide in pieces. 


It would have been fortunate for Philotas if their wrath had been sufficiently 
ungovernable to instigate the execution of such a .sentence on the spot. But 


this did not suit the purpose of his enemies. Aware that he had been 
condemned upon the regal word, with nothing better than the faintest 
negative ground of suspicion, they determined to extort from him a 
confession such as would justify their own purposes, not only against him, 
but against his father Parmenion a€” whom there was as yet nothing to 
implicate. Accordingly, during the ensuing night, Philotas was put to the 
torture. Hephsestion, Craterus, and Coenus a€” the last of the three being 
brother-in- law of Philotas a€” -themselves superintended the ministers of 
physical suffei’- ing. Alexander himself, too, was at hand, but concealed by 
a curtain. It is said that Philotas manifested little firmness under torture, and 
that Alexander, an vmseen witness, indulged in sneei’s against the 
cowardice of one who had fought by his side in so many battles. All who 
stood by were enemies, and likely to describe the conduct of Philotas in 
such manner as to justify their own hatred. The tortures inflicted, cruel in 
the extreme and long continued, wrung from him at last a confession, 
implicating his father along with himself. He was put to death ; and at the 
Same time, all those whose names had been indicated by Nicomachus, were 
slain also â€” api/arently by being stoned, without preliminary torture. 
Philotas had serving in the army a numerous kindred, all of whom were 
struck with consternation at the news of his being tortured. It was the 
Macedonian law that all kinsmen of a man guilty of treason were doomed to 
death along with him. Accordingly, some of these men slew themselves, 
others fled from the camp, seeking refuge wherever they could. Such was 
the terror and tumult in the camp, that Alexander was obliged to proclaim a 
suspension of this sanguinary law for the occasion. 


It now remained to kill Parmenion, who could not be safely left alive after 
the ati’ocities used towards Philotas ; and to kill him, moreover, before he 
could have time to hear of them, since he was not only the oldest, most 
respected, and most influential of all Macedonian officers, but also in 
separate command of the great depot at Ecbatana. Alexander summoned to 
his presence one of the companions named Polydamas ; a particular friend, 
comrade, or aide-de-camp/ of Parmenion. Every friend of Philotas felt at 
this moment that his life hung by a thread ; so that Polydamas entered the 
king’s presence in extreme terror, as he was ordered to bring with liim his 
two younger brothers. Alexander addressed him, denouncing Parmenion 
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as a traitor, and intimating that Polydamas would be required to carr}’ a 
swift and confideutial message to Ecbatana, ordering his execution. 
Polydamas was selected as the attached friend of Parmenion, and therefore 
as best calculated to deceive him. Two letters were placed in his hands, 
addressed to Parmenion ; one from Alexander himself, conveying 
ostensibly military communications and orders ; the other, signed with the 
seal-ring of the deceased Philotas, and purporting to be addressed by the 
son to the father. Together with these, Polydamas received the real and 
important despatch, addi-essed by Alexander to Cleander and Menidas, the 
officers immediately subordinate to Parmenion at Ecbatana ; proclaiming 
Parmenion guilty of high treason, and directing them to kill him at once. 
Large rewards were offered to Polydamas if lie performed this commission 
with success, while his two brothers were retained as hostages against 
scruples or comjjunction. He promised even more than was demanded â€” 
too happy to purchase this reprieve from what had seemed impending 
death. Furnished with native guides and with swift dromedaries, he struck 
by the straightest road across the desert of Khorasan, and arrived at 
Ecbatana on the eleventh day â€” a distance usually requiring more than 
thirty days to traverse. Entering the camp by night, without the knowledge 
of Parmenion, he delivered his despatch to Cleander, with whom he 
concerted measures. On the mor-row he was admitted to Parmenion, while 
walking in his garden with Cleander and the other officers marked out by 
Alexander’s order as his executioners. Polydamas ran to embrace his old 
friend, and was heartily welcomed by the unsuspecting veteran, to whom he 
presented the letters professedly coming from Alexander and Philotas. 
While Parmenion was absorbed in perusal, he was suddenly assailed by a 
mortal stab from the hand and sword of Cleander. Other wounds were 
heaped ujion him as he fell, by the remaining officers â€” the last even after 
life had departed. 


The soldiers in Ecbatana, on hearing of this bloody deed, burst into furious 
mutiny, surrounded the garden wall, and threatened to break in for the 


purpose of avenging their general, unless Polydamas and the other 
murderers should be delivered to them. But Cleander, admitting a few of the 
ringleaders, exhibited to them Alexander’s written orders, to which the 
soldiers yielded, not without murmurs of reluctance and indignation. Most 
of them dispersed, jet a few remained, entreating permission to bury 
Parmenion’s body. Even this was long refused by Cleander, from dread of 
the king’s displeasure. At last, however, thinking it prudent to comply in 
part, he cut off the head, delivering to them the trunk alone for burial. The 
head was sent to Alexander. 


Among the many tragical deeds recounted throughout the course of this 
history, there is none more revolting than the fate of these two generals. 
Alexander, violent in all his impulses, displayed on this occasion a personal 
rancour worthy of his ferocious mother Olympias, exasperated rather than 
softened by the magnitude of past services. When we see the greatest 
officers of the Macedonian army directing in person, and under the eye of 
Alexander, the laceration and burning of the naked body of their colleague 
Philotas, and assassinating with their own hands the veteran Parmenion, we 
feel how much we have passed out of the region of Greek civic feeling into 
that of the more savage |Uyrian warrior, partially orientalised. It is not 
surprising to read, that Antipater, viceroy of Macedonia, who had shared 
with Parmenion the favour and confidence of Philip as well as of 
Alexander, should tremble when informed of such proceedings, and cast 
about for a refuge against the like possibilities to himself. Many other 
officers were 


alike alarmed and disgusted with the transactions. 
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Hence Alexander, opening and examining the letters sent home from his 
array to Macedonia, detected such strong expressions of indignation, that he 


thought it prudent to transfer many pronounced malcontents into a division 
by themselves, parting them off from the remaining army. Instead of 
appointing any substitute for Philotas in the command of the companion 
cavalry, he cast that body into two divisions, nominating Hephsestiou to the 
command of one, and Clitus to that of the other. 


CAPTURE OF BESStTS 


The autumn and winter (330-329 B.C.) were spent by Alexander in 
reducing Drangiana, Gedrosia, Arachosia, and the Paropamisad;e, the 
modern Seistan, Afghanistan, and the western part of Kabul, lying between 
Ghazna 


on the north, Kan- 


dahar or Kelar on the south, and Fur-rah in the west. He experienced no 
combined resistance, but his troops suffered severely from cold and 
privation. Near the southern termination of one of the passes of the Hindu- 
Kush (apparently northeast of the town of Kabul) he founded a new city, 
called Alexandria ad Caucasum, where he planted seven thousand old 
soldiers, Macedonians, and others as colonists. Towards the close of winter 
he crossed over the mighty range of the Hindu-Kush ; a march of fifteen 
days through regions of snow, and fraught with hardship to his army. On 
reaching the north side of these mountains, he found himself in Bactria. 


The Bactrian leader Bessus, who had assumed the title of king, could 
muster no more than a small force, with which he laid \vaste the country, 
and then retired across the river Oxus into Sogdiana, destroying all the 
boats. Alexander overran Bactria with scarcely any resistance ; the chief 
places, Bactra (Balkh) and Aornus, surrendering to him on the first 
demonstration of attack. Having named Artabazus satrap of Bactria, and 
placed Archelaus with a garrison in Aornus, he marched northward towards 
the river Oxus, the boundary between Bactria and Sogdiana. It was a march 
of extreme hardship ; reaching for two or three days across a sandy desert 
destitute of water, and under very hot weather. The Oxus, six furlongs in 
breadth, deep, and rapid, was the most formidable river that the 
Macedonians had yet seen. Alexander transported his army across it on the 


Mi) 


North Persian Warrior 


(After Bardon) 
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tent-skins inflated and stuffed with straw. It seems surprising that Bessus 
did not avail himself of this favourable opportunity for resisting a passage 
in itself so difficult ; he had however been abandoned by his Bactrian 
cavalry at the moment when he quitted their territory. Some of his 
companions, Spitamenes and others, terrified at the news that Alexander 
had crossed the Oxus, were anxious to make their own peace by betraying 
their leader. They sent a proposition to this effect ; upon which Ptolemy 
with a light division was sent forward by Alexander, and was enabled, by 
extreme celerity of movements, to sui-prise and seize Bessus in a village. 
Alexander ordered that he should be held in chains, naked, and with a collar 
round his neck, at the side of the road along which the army were marching. 
On reaching the spot, Alexander stopped his chariot, and sternly demanded 
from Bessus, on what pretence he had first arrested, and afterwards slain, 
his king and benefactor Darius. Bessus replied, that he had not done this 
single-handed ; others were concerned in it along with him, to procure for 
themselves lenient treatment from Alexander. The king said no more, but 
ordered Bessus to be scourged, and then sent back aA§ prisoner to Bactra.^ 


In his onward march, Alexander approached a small town, inhabited by the 
Branchida? ; descendants of those Branchidaj near Miletus on the coast of 
Ionia, who had administered the great temple and oracle of Apollo on Cape 
Posidium, and who had yielded up the treasures of that temple to the 
Persian king Xerxes, 1 50 years before. This surrender had bi’ ought upon 
them so much odium, that when the dominion of Xerxes was overthrown on 
the coast, they retired with him into the interior of Asia. Delighted to find 
themselves once more in commerce with Greeks, they poured forth to meet 
and welcome the army, tendering all that they possessed. Alexander, when 


he heard who they were and what was their parentage, gave orders to 
massacre the entire population â€” men, women, and children. They were 
slain without arms or attempt at resistance, resorting to nothing but prayers 
and suppliant manifestations. Alexander next commanded the walls to be 
levelled, and the sacred groves cut down, so that no habitable site might 
remain, nor anything except solitude and sterility. Such was the revenge 
taken upon these unhappy victims for the deeds of their ancestors in the 
fourth or fifth generation before. Alexander doubtless considered himself to 
be executing the wrath of Apollo against an accursed race who had robbed 
the temple of the god. The Macedonian expedition had been proclaimed to 
be undertaken originally for the purpose of revenging upon the 
contemporary Persians the ancient wrongs done to Greece by Xerxes ; so 
that Alexander would follow out the same sentiment in revenging upon the 
contemporary BranchidiB the acts of their ancestors a€” yet more guilty 
than Xerxes, in his belief. The massacre of this unfortunate population was 
in fact an example of human sacrifice on the largest scale, offered to the 
gods by the religious impulses of Alexander, and worthy to be compared to 
that of the Carthaginian general Hannibal, when he sacrificed three 
thousand Gi-ecian prisoners on the field of Himera, where his grandfather 
Hamilcar had been slain seventy years before. 


[1 Later he was brought forth and Alexander had his nose and ears cut off. 
Mutilation was abhorrent to the Greelis, and even Arriane (IV, 7) rebukes 
his hero for this atrocity. Bessus was then turned over to the Medes and 
Persians who, according to Diodorus,/ XVII, 9, “after they had put him to 
all manner of torments, and used him with all the despite and disgrace 
imaginable, cut his body into small pieces and hurled every part here and 
there away out of their slings.” Plutarch,? however, says that two straight 
trees were bent together, and one of Bessus’ legs fastened to each so that 
when they were released and sprang apart, his body was torn asunder. | 
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LIMIT OF Alexander’s progeess northward 


Alexander then continued liis onward progress, first to Maracanda 
(Samarcand), the chief town of Sogdiana â€” next to the river Jaxartes, 
which he and his companions, in their imperfect geographical notions, 
believed to be the Tanais, the boundary between Asia and Europe. In his 
march, he left garrisons in various towns, but experienced no resistance, 
though detached bodies of the natives hovered on his flanks. 


Here, on the river Jaxartes, Alexander projected the foundation of a new 
city to bear his name ; intended as a protection against incursions from the 
Scythian nomads on the other side of the river. He planted in it some 
Macedonian veterans and Grecian mercenaries, together with volunteer 
settlers from the natives around. An army of Scythian nomads, showing 
themselves on the other side of the river, piqued his vanity to cross over and 
attack them. Carrjdng over a division of his army on inflated skins, he 
defeated them with little difliculty, pursuing them briskly into the desert. 
But the weather was intensely hot, and the army suffered much from thirst ; 
while the little water to be found was so bad, that it brought upon Alexander 
a diarrhoea which endangered his life. This chase of a few miles on the 
right bank of the Jaxartes (seemingly in the present Khanat of Khokand), 
marked the utmost limit of Alexander’s progress northward. 


Shortly afterwards, a INIacedonian detachment, unskilfully conducted, was 
destroyed in Sogdiana by Spitamenes and the Scythians : a rare misfortune, 
which Alexander avenged by overrunning the region near the river 
Polytimetus (the Kohik), and putting to the sword the inhabitants of all the 
towns which he took. He then recrossed the Oxus, to rest during the 
extreme season of winter at Zariaspa in Bactria, from whence his 
communications with the West and with Macedonia were more easy, and 
where he received various reinforcements of Greek troops. 


Alexander, distributing his army into five divisions, traversed the country 
and put down all resistance, while he also took measures for establishing 
several military posts, or new towns, in convenient places. After some time 
the whole army was reunited at the chief place of Sogdiana, Maracanda, 
where some halt and repose was given. 


ALEXANDER MURDERS HIS FRIEND 


During this halt at Maracanda (Samarcand), 328-327 B.C., the memorable 
banquet occurred wherein Alexander murdered Clitus. Clitus had saved his 
life at the battle of the Granicus, by cutting off the sword arm of the Persian 
Spithridates, when already uplifted to strike him from behind. Since the 
death of Philotas, the important function of general of the companion 
cavalry had been divided between Hephsestion and Clitus. Moreover, the 
family of Clitus had been attached to Philip, by ties so ancient, that his 
sister, Lanice, had been selected as the nurse of Alexander himself when a 
child. Two of her sons had already perished in the Asiatic battles. If, 
therefore, there were any man who stood high in the service, or was 
privileged to speak his mind freely to Alexander, it was Clitus. 


In this banquet at Maracanda, when wine, according to the Macedonian 
habit, had been abimdantly drunk, and when Alexander, Clitus, and most of 
the other guests were already nearly intoxicated, enthusiasts or flatterers 
heaped immoderate eulogies upon the king’s previous achievements. They 
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exalted him above all the most venerated legendary heroes ; they 
proeltdnied that his superhuman deeds proved his divine paternity, and that 
he had earned an apotheosis like Hercules, which nothing but envy could 
withhold from him even during his life. Alexander himself joined in these 
boasts, and even took credit for the later victories of the reign of his father, 
whose abilities and glory lie depreciated. To the old Macedonian oilicers, 
such an insult cast on the memory of Philip was deeply offensive. But 
among them all, none had been more indignant than Clitus, with the 
growing insolence of Alexander a€” his assumed filiation from Zeus 
Amnion, which put aside Philip as unworthy â€” his preference for Persian 
attendants, who granted or refused admittance to his person a€” his 
extending to Macedonian soldiers the contemptuous treatment habitually 


endured by Asiatics, and even allowing them to be scourged by Persian 
hands and Persian rods. The pride of a Macedonian general in the 
stupendous successes of the last five years, was effaced by his 
mortification, when he saw that they tended only to merge his countrymen 
amidst a crowd of servile Asiatics, and to inflame the prince with high- 
flown aspirations transmitted from Xerxes or Ochus. But whatever might be 
the internal thoughts of Macedonian officers, they held their peace before 
Alexander, whose formidable character and exorbitant self-estimation 
would tolerate no criticism. 


At the banquet of Maracanda, this long-suppressed repugnance found an 
issue, accidental, indeed, and unpremeditated, but for that very reason all 
the more violent and unmeasured. The wine, which made Alexander more 
boastful, and his flatterers fulsome to excess, overpowered altogether the 
reserve of Clitus. He rebuked the impiety of those who degraded the ancient 
heroes in order to make a pedestal for Alexander. He protested against the 
injustice of disparaging the exalted and legitimate fame of Philip, whose 
achievements he loudly extolled, pronouncing them to be equal, and even 
superior, to those of his son. For the exj^loits of Alexander, splendid as they 
were, had been accomplished, not by himself alone, but by that 
unconquerable Macedonian force which he had found ready made to his 
hands ; whereas those of Philip had been his own a€” a€ since he had 
found Macedonia prostrate and disorganised, and had to create for himself 
both soldiers and a military system. The great instruments of Alexander’s 
victories had been Philip’s old soldiers, whom he now despised, and among 
them Parmenion, whom he had jjut to death. 


Remarks such as these, poured forth in the coarse language of a half- 
intoxicated Macedonian veteran, provoked loud contradiction from many, 
and gave poignant offence to Alexander ; who now for the first time heard 
the ojjen outburst of disapprobation, before concealed and known to him 
only by surmise. But wrath and contradiction, both from him and from 
others, only made Clitus more reckless in the outpouring of his own 
feelings, now discharged with delight after having been so long pent up. He 
passed from the old Macedonian soldiers to himself individually. Stretching 
forth his right hand towards Alexander, he exclaimed, ” Recollect that you 
owe your life to me ; this hand preserved you at the Granicus. Listen to the 


outspoken language of truth, or else abstain from asking freemen to supper, 
and confine yourself to the society of barbaric slaves.” All the.se reproaches 
stung Alexander to the quick. But nothing was so intolerable to him as the 
respectful sympathy for Parmenion, which brought to his memory one of 
the blackest deeds of his life â€” and the reminiscence of his preservation at 
the Granicus, which lowered him into the position of a debtor towards the 
very censor under whose reproof he was now smarting. 
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At length wrath and intoxication together drove him into uncontrollable 
fury. He started from hi.s coucli, and felt for his dagger to spring at Glitus ; 
but the dagger had been put out of reach by one of his attendants. In a loud 
voice and with the Macedonian word of command, he summoned the 
bodyguards and ordered the trumpeter to sound an alarm. But no one 
obeyed so grave an order, given in his condition of drunkenness. His 
principal officers, Ptolemy, Perdiccas, and others, clung round him, held his 
arms and body, and besought him to abstain from violence ; others at the 
same time tried to silence Clitus and hurry him out of the hall, which had 
now become a scene of tumult and consternation. But Clitus was not in a 
humour to confess himself in the wrong by retiring ; while Alexander, 
furious at the opposition now, for the first time, offered to his will, 
exclaimed that his officers held him in chains as Bessus had held Darius, 
and left him nothing but the name of a king. Though anxious to restrain his 
movements, tliey doubtless did not dai-e to employ much physical force ; so 
that his great personal strength, and continued efforts, presently set him 
free. He then snatched a pike from one of the soldiers, rushed upon Clitus, 
and thrust him through on the spot, exclaiming, ” Go now to Philip and 
Parmenion.” 


REMOKSE OF ALEXANDER 


No sooner was the deed perpetrated than the feelings of Alexander 
underwent an entire revolution. The spectacle of Clitus, a bleeding corpse 
on the floor â€” the marks of stupefaction and horror evident in all the 
sj/ectators, and the reaction from a furious impulse instantaneously satiated 
a€” plunged him at once into the opposite extreme of remorse and self-con- 
demnation. Hastening out of the hall, and retiring to bed, he passed three 
days in an agony of distress, without food or drink. He burst into tears and 
multiplied exclamations on his own mad act ; he dwelt upon the names of 
Clitus and Lanice with the debt of gratitude which he owed to each, and 
denounced himself as unworthy to live after having requited such services 
with a foul murder. His friends at length prevailed on him to take food, and 
return to activity. All joined in trying to restore his self-satisfaction. The 
Macedonian army passed a public vote that Clitus had been justly slain, and 
that his body should remain unburied ; which afforded opportunity to 
Alexander to reverse the vote, and to direct that it should be buried by his 
own order. The prophets comforted him by the assurance that his murderous 
impulse had arisen, not from his own natural mind, but from a maddening 
perversion intentionally brought on by the god Dionysus, to avenge the 
omission of a sacrifice due to him on the day of the banquet, but withheld. 
Lastly, the Greek sophist or philosopher, Anaxarchus of Abdera, revived 
Alexander’s spirits by well-timed flattery, treating his sensibility as nothing 
better than generous weakness ; reminding him that in his exalted position 
of conqueror and Great King, he was entitled to prescribe what was right 
and just, instead of submitting himself to laws dictated from without. 
Callisthenes the philosopher was also summoned, along with Anaxarchus, 
to the king’s presence, for the same purpose of offering consolatory 
reflections. But he is said to have adopted a tone of discourse altogether 
different, and to have given offence rather than satisfaction to Alexander. 


To such remedial influences, and probably still more to the absolute 
necessity for action, Alexander’s remorse at length yielded. Like the other 
emotions of his fiery soul, it was violent and overpowering while it lasted. 
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But it cannot be sliown to have left any durable trace on his character, nor 
any effects justifying the unbounded admiration of Arrian ; who has little 
but blame to bestow on the murdered Clitus, while he expresses the 
strongest sympathy for the mental suffering of the murderer. 


After ten days, Alexander again put his army in motion, to complete the 
subjugation of Sogdiana. He found no enemy capable of meeting liim in 
pitched battle ; yet Spitamenes, with the Sogdians and some Scythian allies, 
raised much hostility of detail, wliieh it cost another year to put down. 
Alexander underwent the greatest fatigue and hardships in his marches 
through the mountainous parts of this wide, rugged, and poorly supplied 
country, with rocky positions, strong by na-ture, which his enemies sought 
to defend. One of these fastnesses, held by a native chief named Sisy- 
mithres, seemed almost unattackable, and was indeed taken ratlier by 
intimidation than by actual force. The Scythians, after a partial success over 
a small Macedonian detachment, were at length so thoroughly beaten and 
overawed, that they slew Spitamenes, and sent his head to the conqueror as 
a propitiatory offering. 


After a short rest at Nautaca during tlie extreme winter, Alexander resumed 
operations, by attacking a strong post called the Sogdian Rock, whither a 
large number of fugitives had assembled, with an ample sup-ply of 
provision. It was a precipice supposed to be inexpugnable ; and would 
seemingly have proved so, in spite of the energy and abilities of Alexander, 
had not the occupants altogether neglected their guard, and yielded at the 
mere sight of a handful of Macedonians who had scrambled up the 
precipice. Among the captives taken by Alexander on this rock, were the 
wife and family of the Bactrian chief Oxyartes ; one of whose daughters, 
named Roxane, so captivated Alexander by her beauty that he resolved to 
make her his wife. He then passed out of Sogdiana into the neighbouring 
territory Paraetacene, where there was another inexpugnable site called the 
Rock of Chorienes, which he was also fortunate enough to reduce. 


From hence Alexander went to Bactra. Sending Craterus with a division to 
put the last hand to the reduction of Parretacene, he himself remained at 
Bactra, prejjaring for his expedition across the Hindu Kush to the conquest 
of India. As a security for tranquillity of Bactria and Sogdiana during his 
absence, he levied thirty thousand young soldiers from those countries to 
accompany him. 


It was at Bactra that Alexander celebrated his marriage with the captive 
Roxane, in the spring of 327 B.C. Amidst the repose and festivities 
connected with that event, the oriental temjaer which he was acquiring 
displayed itself more forcibly than ever. He could no longer be satisfied 
without obtaining prostration, or worship, from Greeks and Macedonians as 
well as from Persians ; a public and unanimous recognition of his divine 
origin and superhuman dignity. Some Greeks and Macedonians had already 
rendered to him this homage. Nevertheless to the greater number, in spite of 
their extreme deference and admiration for him, it was repugnant and 
degrading. Even the imperious Alexander shrank from issuing public and 
formal orders 


Greek Urn 
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on sucli a subject ; but a manceuvre was concerted, with his privity, by the 
Persians and certain compliant Greek sophists or philosophers, for the 
purpose of carrying the point by surprise. 


During a banquet at Bactra, the philosopher Anaxarchus, addressing the 
assembly in a prepared harangue, extolled Alexander’s exploits as greatly 
surpassing those of Dionysus and Hercules. He proclaimed that Alexander 
had already done more than enough to establish a title to divine honours 
from the Macedonians ; who, he said, would assuredly worship Alexander 
after his death, and ought in justice to worship him during his life, 
forthwith. 


This harangue was applauded, and similar sentiments were enforced, by 
others favourable to the plan ; who proceeded to set the example of 
immediate compliance, and were themselves the first to tender worship. 
Most of the Macedonian officers sat unmoved, disgusted at the speech. But 
though disgusted, they said nothing. To reply to a speech doubtless well- 
turned and flowing, required some powers of oratory; moreover, it was well 
known that whoever dared to reply stood marked out for the antipathy of 
Alexander. The fate of Clitus, who had arraigned the same sentiments in the 
banqueting hall of Maracanda, was fresh in the recollection of every one. 
The repugnance which many felt, but none ventured to express, at length 
found an organ in Callisthenes of Olynthus. 


This philosopher, whose melancholy fate imparts a peculiar interest to his 
name, was nephew of Aristotle, and had enjoyed through his uncle an early 
acquaintance with Alexander during the boyhood of the latter. At the 
recommendation of Aristotle, Callisthenes had accompanied Alexander in 
his Asiatic exi/edition. 


On occasion of the demonstration incited by Anaxarchus at the banquet, 
Callisthenes had been invited by Hephajstion to join in the worship 
intended to be proposed towards Alexander ; and Hephastion afterwards 
alleged, that he had promised to comply. But his actual conduct affords 
reasonable ground for believing that he made no such promise ; for he not 
only thought it his duty to refuse the act of worship, but also to state 
publicly his reasons for disapproving it ; the more so, as he perceived that 
most of the Macedonians i)resent felt like himself. He contended that the 
distinction between gods and men was one which could not be confounded 
without impiety and wrong. Alexander had amply earned a€” as a man, a 
general, and a king a€” the highest honours compatible with humanity ; but 
to exalt him into a god would be both an injury to him and an offence to the 
gods. Anaxarchus, he said, was the last person from whom such a 
proposition ought to come, because he was one of those whose only title to 
Alexander’s society was founded upon his capacity to give instructive and 
wholesome counsel. 


Callisthenes spoke out what numbers of his hearers felt. The speech was-so 
warmly applauded by the Macedonians present, especially the older 
officers, that Alexander thought it prudent to forbid all further discussion 
upon this delicate subject. Presently the Persians present, according to 
Asiatic custom, approached him and performed their prostration ; after 
which Alexander pledged, in successive goblets of wine, those Greeks and 
Macedonians with whom he had held previous concert. To each of them the 
goblet was handed, and each, after drinking to answer the pledge, 
approached the king, made his prostration, and then received a salute. 
Lastly, Alexander sent the pledge to Callisthenes, who, after drinking like 
the rest, approached him for the j)urpose of receiving tlie salute but without 
any prostration.’ Of this omission Alexander was expressly informed by 
one of the companions ; upon which he declined to admit Callisthenes 
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to a salute. The latter retired, observing, ” Then I shall go away, worse off 
than others as far as the salute goes.” 


Callisthenes certainly would have done well to withdraw earlier (if indeed 
he could have withdrawn without offence) from the camp of Alexander, in 
which no lettered Greek could now associate without abne-gating his 
freedom of speech and sentiment, and emulating the servility of 
Anaxarchus. But being present, as Callisthenes was, in the hall at Bactra 
when the proposition of Anaxarchus was made, and when silence would 
have been assent â€” his protest against it was both seasonable and 
dignified for being fraught with danger to himself. 


Callisthenes knew that danger well, and was quickly enabled to recognise it 
in the altered demeanour of Alexander towards him. He was, from that day, 
a marked man in two senses : first, to Alexander himself, as well as to the 
rival sophists and all promoters of the intended deification a€” for hatred, 
and for getting up some accusatory pretence such as might serve to ruin him 
; next, to the more free-spirited Macedonians, indignant witnesses of 
Alexander’s increased insolence, and admirers of the courageous Greek 
who had protested against the motion of Anaxarchus. By such men he was 
doubtless much extolled ; which praises aggravated his danger, as they were 
sure to be reported to Alexander. The pretext for his ruiu was not long 
wanting. 


CONSPIKACY OF THE EOYAL PAGES 


Among those who admired and sought the conversation of Callisthenes, 
was Hermolaus, one of the royal pages a€” the band, selected from noble 
Macedonian families, who did duty about the person of the king. It had 
happened that this young man, one of Alexander’s companions in the chase, 
on seeing a wild boar rushing up to attack the king, darted his javelin, and 
Slew the animal. Alexander, angry to be anticipated in killing the boar, 
ordered Hermolaus to be scourged before all the other pages and deprived 
him of his horse. Thus humiliated and outraged a€” for an act not merely 
innocent, but the omission of which, if Alexander had sustained any injury 
from the boar, might have been held punishable a€” Hermolaus became 
resolutely bent on revenge. He enlisted in the project his intimate friend 
Sostratus, with several others among the pages ; and it was agreed among 
them to kill Alexander in his chamber, on the first night when they were all 
on guard together. The appointed night arrived, without any divulgation of 
their secret ; yet the scheme was frustrated by the accident, that Alexander 
continued till daybreak drinking with his officers, and never retired to bed. 
On the morrow, one of the conspirators, becoming alarmed or repentant, 
divulged the scheme to his friend Charicles, with the names of those 
concerned. Eurylochus, brother to Charicles, apprised by him of what he 
had heard, immediately informed Ptolemy, through whom it was conveyed 
to Alexander. By Alexander’s order, the persons indicated were arrested and 
put to the torture ; under which they confessed that they had themselves 
conspired to kill him, but named no other accomplices, and even denied that 
anyone else was privy to the scheme. In this denial they persisted, though 
extreme suffering was applied to extort the revelation of new names. They 
were then brought up and arraigned as conspirators before the assembled 
Macedonian soldiers. There the confession was repeated. It is even said that 
Hermolaus, in repeating 
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it, boasted of the enterprise as both legitimate and glorious; denouncing the 
tyranny and cruelty of Alexander as having become insupportable to a 
freeman. Whether such boast was actually made or not, the persons brought 
up were pronounced guilty, and stoned to death forthwith by the soldiers. 


The pages thus executed were young men of good Macedonian families, for 
whose condemnation accordingly Alexander had thought it necessary to 
invoke a€” what he was sure of obtaining against any one a€” the sentence 
of the soldiers. To satisfy his hatred against Callisthenes â€” not a 
Macedonian, but only a Greek citizen, one of the remnants of the subverted 
city of Olynthus a€” no such formality was required. In his case, therefore, 
as in that of Philotas before, it was necessary to pick up matter of suspicious 
tendency from his reported remarks and conversations. He was alleged to 
have addressed dangerous and inflammatory language to the pages, holding 
up Alexander to odium, instigating them to conspiracy, and pointing out 
Athens as a place of refuge ; he was moreover well known to have been 
often in conversation with Hermolaus. For a man of the violent temper and 
omnipotent authority of Alexander, such indications were quite sufficient as 
grounds of action against one whom he hated. 


On this occasion, we have the state of Alexander’s mind disclosed by 
himself, in one of the references to his letters given by Plutarch. Writing to 
Craterus and to othei-s immediately afterwards, Alexander distinctly stated 
that the pages throughout all their torture had deposed against no one but 
themselves. Nevertheless, in another letter addressed to Antipater in 
Macedonia, he used these expressions : ” The pages were stoned to death by 
the Macedonians ; but I myself shall punish the sophist, as well as those 
who sent him out here, and those who harbour in their cities conspirators 
against me.” The sophist Callisthenes had been sent out by Aristotle, who is 
here designated ; and probably the Athenians after him. Fortunately for 
Aristotle, he was not at Bactra, but at Athens. That he could have had any 
concern in the conspiracy of the pages, was impossible. In this savage 
outburst of menace against his absent preceptor, Alexander discloses the 
real state of feeling which prompted him to the destruction of Callis- 
thenesa€” hatred towards that spirit of citizenship and free speech, which 


Callisthenes not only cherished, in common with Aristotle and most other 
literarjr Greeks, but had courageously manifested in his protest against the 
motion for worshipping a mortal. 


Callisthenes was first put to the torture and then hanged. His tragical fate 
excited a profound sentiment of sympathy and indignation among the 
philosophers of antiquity. 


The halts of Alexander were formidable to friends and companions ; his 
inarches, to the unconquered natives whom he chose to treat as enemies, c 
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CHAPTER LV. THE CONQUEST OF INDIA 


After the conquest of the Bactriau satrapy, there remained only one 
province of the Persian empire into which Alexander had not yet carried his 
arms. Already, in-deed, before he crossed the Paropamisus, he had made 
himself master of a great part of the coiuitrj^ which the Persians called 
India, and perhaps had very nearly reached the utmost limits within which 
the authority of the Great King was acknowledged in the latter years of the 
monarchy. But the power of the first Darius had certainly been extended 
much farther eastward. At the battle of Arbela the Greeks for the first time 
saw elephants, which they heard had been brought from the banks of the 
Indus. To Alexander and his companions India appeared from a distance as 
a new world, of indefinite extent, and abounding in wonders and riches. 
Even without any other inducement, he must eagerly have desired to 
explore and subdue it. 


The king of Taxila [or Takshasila] had offered his alliance to Alexander, 
and sought aid from him against a powerful neighbour ; and thus Alexander 
ascertained that the state of things in this part of India was highly 
favourable to his projected invasion. Through some revolutions, no record 
of which has been preserved, a great part of it had in Alexander’s time 
fallen under the dominion of three princes, Taxiles and two who were 
kinsmen and bore the name of Porus. The most powerful of these was the 
immediate neighbour of Taxiles ; his territories lay to the east of the 
Hydaspes. It was against him that the king of Taxila sought to strengthen 
himself by an alliance with the Macedonian conqueror. 


Alexander marched into India at the head of 120,000 foot and 15,000 horse. 
We must suppose that at least 70,000 of these were Asiatic troojis. The 
summer of 327 had scarcely begun, when he crossed the mountains and 
advanced to the banks of the Cophen, tlie river formed by the confluence of 
the Kabul river with the Panjshir, a larger stream, which meets it from the 
northwest. Here, in conformity to his summons, he was met by Taxiles, and 


by several chiefs from the country west of the Indus, bringing presents, 
such as were accounted the most honourable ; and as he expressed a wish 
for elephants, they promised all they possessed, which however amounted 
to no more than five-and-twenty. 
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Alexander now divided his forces. He sent Hephcestion and Perdiccas, with 
a strong division, accompanied by the Indian chiefs, down the vale of the 
Cophen to tlie Indus, to prepare a bridge for the passage of the army, while 
he himself directed his march into the mountains north of the Cophen, and 
included between it and the Indus. Here lay the territories of three warlike 
tribes â€” the Aspasians or Hippasians, Gurceans, and Assacenians. The 
operations of this campaign, which occupied the rest of the year, do not 
require to be related here with all the military details. He ascended the 
rugged vale of the Choes ; and gathered a vast booty, including forty 
thousand captives, and between three and four hundred thousand head of 
cattle, from which he selected some of the finest to be sent into Macedonia. 
He then, with some difficulty, effected the passage of the deep and rapid 
Gurseus, and entered the territory of the Assacenians. Alexander accepted 
the surrender of Massaga, the capital, on the condition that the mercenaries 
should join his army. But they discovered a degree of patriotism which he 
had not looked for. They were so averse from the thought of turning their 
arras against their countrymen, that, having marched out, and encamped on 
a hill by themselves, they meditated making their escape in the night. 
Alexander was apprised of their design, and, though they had not begun to 
execute it, with less generosity than might have been expected from him, 
even if mercy was out of the question, surrounded the hill with his troops, 
and cut them all to pieces. Then, holding the capitulation to have been 


broken, he stormed the defenceless city, where the chief’s mother and 
daughter fell into his hands. 


The inhabitants of Bazira fled to a place of refuge, which was deemed 
impregnable, and soon became crowded with fugitives from all parts of the 
country. This was a hill fort on the right bank of the Indus, not far above its 
junction with the Coi)hen. Its Indian name seems to have been slightly 
distorted by the Greeks, according to their usual practice, into that of 
Aornus, which answered to its extraordinary height, as above the flight of a 
bird. It was precipitous on all sides, and accessible only by a single path cut 
in the rock, though in one direction it was connected with a range of hills. 
But its summit was an extensive plain of fruitful soil, partly clothed with 
wood, and containing copious springs. The traditions of the country 
concerning its insurmountable strength seem to have given occasion to the 
fable, which spread through the Macedonian camp, that Hercules himself 
had assailed it without success. Alexander did not need this inducement to 
excite him to the undertaking. It had been a principle, to which he owed 
most of his conquests, to show that he was not to be deterred by any natural 
difficulties ; and he resolved to make the Aornus his own. 


He had not long arrived at it, before he received information of a rugged 
and difficult track that led up to the top of a hill, separated by a hollow of 
no great depth, though of considerable width, from the rock. By this path he 
sent Ptolemy, with a body of light troops, who reached the summit before 
he was noticed by the garrison, and immediately, as he had been ordered, 
threw up an entrenchment, and by a fire-signal announced his success to the 
camp below. The Indians attempted in vain to dislodge him from his 
position : and the next day Alexander, by a hard struggle, notwithstanding 
their vigorous resistance, joined him there with the rest of the army. He now 
availed himself of his superior numbers, and began to carry a mound across 
the hollow. He took part in the work with his own hands, and the whole 
army, animated by his example and exhortations, prosecuted it witli restless 
assiduity. But the Indians, astonished at the intrepidity with which 
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a handful of men had seized this vantage-ground, and alarmed by the 
progress of tlie work, began to despair of resistance, and to meditate flight. 
But while they were stealing out of the place, Alexander scaled the deserted 
wall with a part of his guard, entered the fortress, and chased the fugitives 
with great slaughter into the plains below. Tlie caj^ture of the rock which 
had baffled the assaults of Hercules was celebrated with solemn sacrifices, 
and supplied a fresh theme for the eloquence of Agis and Anaxarchus. 


It was in the course of the campaign in the highlands between the Cophen 
and the Indus, and, it seems, in the territory of the Guraeans, that the 
Macedonians were struck with some appearances in the productions of the 
soil, and the manners of the natives, and probably also by the sound of 
some names which reminded them of the legends of Dionysus, whose 
fabulous conquests were now so often mentioned by Alexander’s flatterers, 
for the purpose of exalting the living iiero, whom they proposed to deify, 
above the god. And so we read that Alexander came to a city called Nysa, 
which boasted of Dionysus as its founder, and, as evidence of the fact, 
showed the ivy and laurel which he had planted a€” a sight new to the 
Macedonians, since they had left their native land. Alexander, Arrian 
observes, was gratified by their story, and wished it to be believed that he 
was then treading in the stejDs of Dionysus ; for he hoped that the 
Macedonians, roused by emulation, would be the more willing to bear the 
fatigues of the expedition in which he purj)osed to pass the utmost distance 
that had been reached by the divine conqueror. If we may depend on this 
observation, it would prove that he had not yet thought of any limit to his 
own progress, within the farthest bounds of the eastern world. 


It cannot have been later than March 326 when he crossed the Indus, 
probably a little above its junction with the Cophen. He celebrated his 
arrival on the eastern bank by a solemn sacrifice, and soon after met 
Taxiles, who had come out, with his army and his elephants, to greet him, 
and conduct him to his capital, with professions of the most entire devotion. 
It seems to have been during his stay at Taxila, that Alexander was first 
enabled to gratify his curiosity concerning the doctrines and practices of the 
Indian ascetics. He had already witnessed something similar at Corinth, 


where he found Diogenes living in habits of simplicity not unworthy of the 
Eastern gymnosophists a€” as the Greeks called the sages who exposed 
themselves almost naked to the inclemency of the Indian sky. He is reported 
to have said that, had he not been Alexander, he would have been Diogenes. 
The independence of a man who had nothing to ask of his royal visitor but 
that he would not stand between him and the sun, struck him as only less 
desirable than the conquest of the world ; and he conceived a like 
admiration for the Indian quietists, who manifested a kindred sj)irit. He was 
desirous of carrying away with him some of the Indian sophists as 
companions of Anaxarchus. 


After solemn sacrifices and games, Alexander resimied his march. He was 
informed that Porus had collected his forces on the left bank of the 
Hydaspes, to defend the passage ; and he therefore sent Ctenus back to the 
Indus, with orders to have the vessels in which the army had crossed sawed 
each into two or three pieces, and transported to the Hydaspes. He left all 
his invalids at Taxila, and strengthened his army with five thousand Indians, 
who were commanded by Taxiles in person. Having arrived on the right 
bank of the Hydaspes, he beheld the whole army of Porus, with between 
two hundred and three hundred elephants, drawn up on the other side. a€ 
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To distract the attention of Porus, he divided his army into several columns, 
with which he made frequent excursions in various directions, as if 
uncertain where he should attempt a passage. 


THE WAR WITH PORTIS 


At the distance of a day’s march above the camp, at a bend of the river 
towards the west, where the projecting right bank was covered wdth wood, 
an island, also thickly wooded, parted the stream. This was tlie spot which 
Alexander fixed upon for his attempt. He ordered the vessels brought in 
pieces from the Indus to be carried to it â€” the .shelter of the wood enabled 
the workmen to put them together again unobserved. Skins also were 
provided to be stuffed with straw. Night after night he sallied forth with his 
cavalry, as noisily as po.ssible, and pushed up or down the river, as if to 
attempt a passage. Porus at fii’st drew out his elephants, and moved towards 
the quarter from which the clamour proceeded. But when the feint had been 
often repeated, he ceased to attend to it, and did not stir liis elephants for 
any noise that lie might hear on the other side. 


Alexander himself set out with the flower of his Macedonian cavalry, and 
the Bactrian, Sogdian, and Scythian auxiliaries, in all about five tliousand, 
and a select division of heavy and light infantry, which included the 
hypaspists and the brigades of Clitus and Coenus. He directed his march at 
a sufficient distance from the river to be concealed from the enemy’s view, 
and about siuiset arrived over against the island. During the night a violent 
fall of rain, accomiaanied by a terrible thunderstorm, a little impeded the 
labours of the men ; but the noise also served to drown the clatter of the 
axes and hammers, and all the din of preiAaration, which might otherwise 
have reached the post on tlie opposite bank. 


With the return of liglit tlie rain had ceased, and the storm was hushed : and 
the troops were immediately embarked. The king himself, with Ptolemy, 
Perdiccas, Lysimachus, and Seleucus, the founder of the Syrian dynasty, 
went on board a small gallej’, with a part of the hyjiaspists. The woody 
island concealed their movements, until, liaving jiassed it, they were within 
a short distance of the left bank. Then first tliey were perceived by the 
Indians stationed there ; who immediately rode off at full speed to carry the 
tidings. Porus was not of a spirit to be so easily overpowered. His first 
thouglit, when he received the intelligence, was that there might still be 
time to come up with the enemy, before they had completed their landing ; 
and he immediately sent one of his sons, with two thousand cavalry, and 


120 cliariots, towards the place. Alexander charged with all his cavalry. The 
Indians scarcely waited for the shock of this greatly superior force. Four 
hundred of them were slain, and among them the prince himself. 


Even this disaster did not bow the courage of Porus ; leaving a part of his 
elephants to check Craterus, he advanced to tlie decisive conflict, with two 
hundred of them, the whole of his cavalry (about four thousand), three 
hundred chariots, and tlie bulk of his thirty thousand men. 


Alexander, when he came in sight of the enemy, made his cavalry halt, to 
allow time for tlie infantry to come up, and recover breath, after their long 
and quick march, while he himself, observing the disposition of the hostile 
army, decided on his plan of attack. He posted himself, as usual, in the right 
wing, with the main body of the cavalry ; but stationed Coenus, with two 
squadrons, on the left. With his wonted sagacity he anticipated that 
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an attack on the enemy’s left wing would draw out the cavalry on the right 
to protect it ; and he ordered Ccenus in this case to fall on their rear. The 
horse-bowmen were first ordered to advance, and threw the enemy into 
some disorder by a shower of arrows. Alexander then led up the rest of his 
cavalry to the charge. The Indian cavalry of the right wing was brought up 
to the relief of their left, and was at the same time taken in the rear by 
Ccenus, and charged by Alexander in front. The whole body, in disorder, 
sought shelter in the line of the elephants, and the Macedonian phalanx then 
advanced to take advantage of the confusion, and to support their cavalry. 
Yet the shock of the huge animals, as long as they were under control, made 
havoc even in the ranks of the phalanx, and afforded time for the Indian 
cavalry to rally. But when they were driven in by a second charge of the 


Macedonian horse, and the engagement was crowded within a narrower 
space, the elephants, pressed on” all sides, began to grow unmanage-able ; 
many lost their drivers, and, maddened by wounds, turned their fury 
indiscriminately against friend and foe. The phalanx then opened a large 
space for them and eluded their onset, while the light troops plied them with 
their missiles, or mutilated their trunks, and drove them back upon their 
own ranks, where, as long as their strength lasted, they spread havoc and 
confusion. At length, when many of them were killed, and the rest, spent 
with wounds and toil, ceased to be formidable, Alexander ordered another 
general charge of horse and foot ; and the Indians, routed at all points, 
betook themselves to flight. By this time Craterus, and the divisions on the 
right bank, had effectlid their passage ; and engaging in the pursuit with all 
the vigour of fresh troops, made dreadful slaughter among the fugitives. 


The number of the slain on the side of the Indians amounted, according to 
the more moderate account in Diodorus, to about twelve thousand. Among 
them were two other sons of Porus, and the greater part of his principal 
officers. Nine thousand prisoners were taken, and eighty elephants. The loss 
of the Macedonians is estimated, as usual, at only a few 


hundreds. 


Porus himself, mounted on an elephant, had both directed the movements of 
his forces, and gallantly taken part in the action. He had received a wound 
in his shouldera€” his body was protected by a corselet of curious 
workmanship, which was proof against all missiles a€” yet, unlike Darius, 
as long 
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as any of his troops kept their ground he would not retire from the field. 
When, however, he saw all dispersed, he too turned his elephant for flight. 
He was a conspicuous object, and easily overtaken. All he would ask of 
Alexander, was to be treated as a king ; and when Alexander observed that 
this was no more than a king must do for his own sake, and bade him make 
some request for himself, his reply was still that all was included in this. 
His expectations could scarcely have equalled the conqueror’s munificence. 
He was not only reinstated in his royal dignity, but received a large addition 
of territory. Yet it was certainly not pure magnanimity, or admiration for his 
character, that determined Alexander to this proceeding. He was conscious 
that his forces were not sufficient to enable him to displace the native 
princes east of the Indus, and to annex their territories, in the form of a 
satrapy, to his empire. Hence the generosity he had shown to Taxiles. But 
Taxiles himself might have become formidable without a rival ; and the 
only way to secure the Macedonian ascendency in the Punjab, was to trim 
the balance of power. 


Alexander, after he had buried his slain, and solemnised his victory with his 
usual magnificence, allowed the main body of his army a month’s rest, 
perhaps in the capital of Porus. The continuance of the rains was probably 
the chief motive for this delay. But before he quitted the scene of his 
triumjjh, he founded two cities near the Hydaspes a€” one, which he named 
Nicfea, near the field of battle, the other near the place where he had 
crossed the river ; this he named Bucephala, after his gallant steed, which 
had sunk either under fatigue or wounds in the hour of victory. 


THE EASTERN LIMIT 


Before he resumed his march eastward, Alexander ordered a great quantity 
of ship timber to be felled in the forests on the upper course of the 
Hydaspes, which abound in fir and cedai, and floated down the stream to 
his new cities, and a fleet to be built for the navigation of the Indus. 
Alexander, on his march up the river Hydraotes, received or extorted the 
submission of some other smaller tribes. As he approached Sangala, he 
found the Cathseans strongly entrenched on an insulated hill near the city, 
behind a triple barrier of wagons. A bloody carnage ensued ; for the 
besieged made a vigorous resistance, and more than twelve hundred of the 
besiegers, including several general officers, were wounded. In revenge 
seventeen thousand of the barbarians were massacred ; seventy tliousand 
were made prisoners. Alexander then continued his march towards the 
southeast and arrived on the banks of the Hyphasis, or rather of the stream 
formed by the junction of the Hyphasis (Bias) with the Hesidrus (Sutlej). 


Here he had at length reached the fated term of his progress towards the 
east. Alexander had, no doulit, long been undeceived as to the narrow limits 
which, according to the geography of his day, he had at first assigned to 
India, and to the eastern side of the earth. The ocean, which he had once 
imagined to be separated by no very vast tract from the banks of the Indus, 
had receded, as he advanced, to an immeasurable distance. He had 
discovered that, beyond the Hyphasis, a desert more extensive than any he 
liad yet crossed parted the plains of the Five Streams from the region 
watered by the tributaries of the Ganges, a river mightier than the Indus : 
that the country east of the Ganges was the seat of a great monarchy, far 
more powerful than that of Porus, the land of the Gangarides and Prasians, 
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whose king could bring into the field two hundred thousand foot, twenty 
thousand horse, and several thousands of elephants. That this information 


rather served to inflame Alexander’s curiosity and ambition than to deter 
him, could scarcely be doubted by any one who has fully entered into his 
character, even if it had not been expressly stated by the ancients. 


But the accounts which kindled his ardour, plunged the Macedonians into 
sullen dejection, which at length broke out into open murmurs. It is possible 
that, if they had seen any distinct and certain goal before them, they would 
not have shrunk from the dangers and difficulties of a last enterprise, 
however arduous. But to set out from a region which had once appeared to 
them as the verge of the habitable world on a new series of conquests, to 
which tliey could foresee no termination, was enough to appal the most 
adventurous spirits. ^ Their thoughts began to revert with uncontrollable 
force to their homes in the distant west, as they had reason to fear that they 
were on the point of being torn from them forever. For even of those who 
might escape the manifold dangers of a fresh campaign, how many might 
be doomed to sit down as colonists, and to spend the rest of their lives in 
that strange land ! India was a still more hopeless place of exile than Bactria 
and Sogdiana, where the Greeks, who had been planted by violence, were 
only detained by terror. The wish to return became universal, and was soon 
transformed into a firm resolution not to proceed. 


It is difficult to guess how far the arguments by which Alexander 
endeavoured to overcome the repugnance of his troops, and to animate 
them with his own spirit, resembled any of those which are attributed to 
him by Arrian and Curtius. The threat which Curtius puts into his mouth, 
that, if the Macedonians would not follow him, he would throw himself on 
his Bactrian and Scythian auxiliaries and make the expedition with them 
alone, most likely misrepresents the tone which he assumed. But it may 
easily be supposed that he expressed his wishes, and urged the army to 
compliance, with passionate eloquence. Not only, howevei’, the feelings of 
the troops, but the judgment of his officers was adverse to the proposed 
enterjjrise ; and Coenus, in a speech which has either been better written or 
more faithfully reported than the king’s, exhorted him to abandon his 
design. Alexander retired to his tent in displeasure. 


The next day he again assembled the army, and made another attempt to 
overpower their reluctance, declaring that he would force no Macedonian to 


accompany him; he was sure that there would be volunteers enough among 
them for his purpose ; the rest might return home and say that they had left 
their king in the midst of his enemies. But even this appeal produced no 
effect. For three days he kept within his tent, where not even his chief 
officers were admitted to his presence, waiting for a change in the 
disposition of the men. But the stillness which prevailed in the camp 
convinced him, more strongly than words could have done, that their 
determination was fixed. He then felt that it was time to yield a€” not 
perhaps without some pride in the reflection that there was not a man in the 
army who was capable of his own contempt for ditificulties and dangers. He 
had however gone too far, it seems, to recede without some other pretext. 
The sacrifices easily supplied one. When they were found unpropitious to 
the passage of the river, he called his council and declared his resolution to 
retreat. 


It was received with tears of joy and grateful shouts by the army. Before he 
quitted the Hyphasis, he ordered twelve colossal altars to be built 


[J “Their very horses’ hoofs were worn away by their continual marches,” 
says Diodorus” xvii. ] 
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on its banks, and dedicated to the gods who had led him thus far victorious ; 
then, aftei’ a solemn sacrifice and games, he began to retrace his steps. On 
the Acesines he found the city, which Hephtestion had been ordered to 
build, ready to receive a colony ; and there he left the disabled mercenaries, 
and as many natives of the neighbouring districts, as were willing to settle 
there. 


The fleet on the Hydaspes was now nearly ready, but the two new cities had 
suffered so much from the rains that the army Avas for some time employed 
in restoring them. In the meanwhile, Alexander made his final arrangement 

of the affairs of the northern Punjab, by which Porus gained a fresh addition 


of territory, so that his dominions included, it is said, seven nations and 
above two thousand cities, with, it seems, a title which established his 
superiority over all the chiefs east of the Indus. 


THE MAKCH TO THE WEST 


The fleet, which was probably for the most part collected from the natives, 
numbered, according to Ptolemy, nearly two thousand vessels of various 
kinds, including eighty galleys of war. The command of the whole fleet was 
entrusted to Nearchus. Alexander divided his forces into four corps. The 
main body, with about two hundred elephants, was to advance along the 
eastern bank under the command of Hephpestion. Craterus was to lead a 
smaller division of infantry and cavalry on the opposite side of the river. 
Philippus, with the troops of his satrapy, was ordered to take a circuitous 
route towards the point where the two other generals were to wait for the 
fleet, in which the king liimself was to embark with the hypaspists, the 
bowmen, and a division of his horseguard â€” in all, eight thousand men. 
On the morning of the embarkation, Alexander himself, under the direction 
of his soothsayers, offered the libations and j/rayei-s which were deemed 
fittest to propitiate the powers of the Indian streams, Hydaspes and the 
impetuous Acesines, which was soon to join it, and the mighty Indus, which 
was afterwards to receive their united waters. Among the gods of the west, 
Hercules and Ammon were invoked with especial devotion ; then, at the 
sound of the trumpet, the fleet began to drop down the river. 


It was a spectacle such as the bosom of the Hydaspes had never before 
witnessed, nor has it since. Its high banks were crowded with the natives, 
who flocked from all quarters with eager curiosity to gaze, and 
accompanied the armament in its progress to some distance before they 
could be satiated with the sight of the stately galleys, the horses, the men, 
the mighty mass of vessels gliding down in unbroken order ; and as the 
adjacent woods rang with the signals of the boatswains, the measured 
shouts of the rowers, and the plash of numberless oars, keeping time with 
perfect exactness, the Indians too testified their delight in strains of their 
national music. 


Alexander, as he proceeded, landed his troops wherever he found a display 
of force necessary to extort submission from the neighbouring tribes, 
though it was with reluctance that he spent any time in these incursions ; he 
was anxious, as soon as possible, to reach the frontiers of the Malli, a 
warlike race, from whom he expected a vigorous resistance, and whom he 


therefore wished to surprise before they had completed their preparations 
and had been joined by their allies, particularly their southern neighbours 
the Oxydracaj or SudracEe. In five days he arrived at the second place of 
rendezvous, the confluence of the Hydaspes and the Acesines. His Indian 
pilots had warned him of the danger which the fleet would have to 
encounter 
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at this point ; yet it did not escape. The united rivers were at that time pent 
into a narrow space, where their conflicting waters roared and chafed in 
eddies and waves. Several of the long galleys lost a great part of their oars, 
and were much shattered ; two were dashed against each other, and entirely 
wrecked, and many of the crews j/erished. According to some accounts, 
Alexander himself at one time thought his own galley so much in danger, 
that he was on the point of jumping overboard. As the stream widened, and 
spent its violence, a headland on the right bank afforded shelter to the fleet. 


While it was undei-going the necessary repairs, Alexander made an 
expedition inland against the Sibas, or Sivaites, so called undoubtedly from 
the Indian deity, who was the chief object of their worship. On his return to 
the fleet, he was rejoined by his three generals, and immediately made his 
dispositions for the subjugation of the Malli. 


There can be little doubt that the name of this people has been preserved in 
that of the modern city of Multan. Tiie united forces of the Malli and the 
Sudraca? are estimated in the accounts of Diodorus and Curtius, on the. 
most moderate calculation, at eighty thousand foot, ten thousand horse, and 
seven hundred chariots ; and from the manner in which they are coupled 
together, we are led to presume that in this respect there was no inequality 
between them. But the two races were composed of widely different 
elements : for the name of the one appears to have been derived from that of 
the Sudra caste ; and it is certain that the Brahmans were predominant in the 
other. As it was on the side of the desert that they might be expected to feel 


most secure, Alexander resolved to strike across it himself with one 
division of his army, into the heart of their country, while two other corps 
traversed it in other directions, to intercept the retreat of those whom he 
might drive before him.b 


It was with a wonderful ease and enthusiasm that Alexander and his troops 
captured citadel after citadel and routed horde after horde, slaying ruthlessly 
those who fought and those who fled. But it is not with equal ease and 
enthusiasm that the modern reader jieruses a catalogue of victories so long 
as to grow monotonous. We therefore omit the accounts of the various 
successes of the Macedonians, and hasten to the picturesque climax before 
the chief Mallian city as told by Arrian.A« 


THE BRAVE MALLIANS 


When the defendants were unable to endure the violence of his assault they 
retired into the castle. Alexander with his forces, having burst open one of 
the gates of the city, entered, and took possession thereof, a long time 
before the rest. Perdiccas and his party no sooner mounted the walls (for 
many of them had not yet recovered their ladders) than they perceived the 
city taken, because the walls wei-e left defenceless. 


However, the besieged, entering the castle, and being resolutely bent to hold 
it, some of the Macedonians endeavoured to undermine the walls, others to 
scale them, and accordingly busied themselves in fixing their ladders, 
wherever they could, with design to storm the place. But Alexander, not 
brooking their slow proceedings, snatched a ladder out of the hands of one 
of the soldiers, and applying it to the wall, immediately mounted, having 
guarded his body with his shield. Peucestas followed his steps, bearing the 
consecrated shield, which Alexander had taken from the temple of the 
Trojan 
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Pallas, and had ordered to be borne before him in all his battles ; after him, 
Leonnatus ascended by the same ladder, and Abreas (one who received a 
double stipend, on account of former services) by another. And now 
Alexander, having gained the top of the battlements, and fixed his shield for 
defence, drove some of the defendants headlong down into the castle, and 
slew others with his sword, clearing the place where he stood. 


But the royal targeteers being solicitous and endeavouring to ascend in too 
great numbers, broke the ladders, and thereby not only fell down 
themselves, but hindered others from mounting. Alexander, in the 
meantime, stood as a mark for all the Indians, who were in the adjacent 
towers, for none of them durst venture to come so near him as to fight hand 


to hand ; and those within the castle also cast their darts at him, but at some 
distance (for the Indians had thrown up a rampart there within the wall, 
where they stood, and they easily perceived who he was, both by the 
brightness of his armour, and the greatness of his courage). However, he 
resolved, rather than to continue exposed in that station, where nothing was 
to be done worthy notice, to cast himself directly into the castle, imagining 
that such an action would strike a terror into the besieged, or at least it 
would add greatly to his glory, and if he died there, he should gain the 
admiration and applause of posterity ; upon which he immediately leaped 
down into the castle, where, fixing himself against the wall, some of the 
enemy who rushed forwards upon him he slew with his sword, and among 
the rest, the Indian general. Others, as they advanced towards liim, he smote 
with stones, and beat them back ; but upon their second, and higher 
approach, he slew them also with his sword, so that the barbarians durst 
now no more attempt to come within his reach, but gathering about him, at 
some distance, threw their darts, and such other weapons, at him, as they 
had, or could find, from that station. 


Peucestas, Abreas, and Leonnatus were the only three persons of the whole 
Macedonian army who mounted the castle wall before the ladders broke, 
and they leajjed down on the inside and valiantly fought to save their king. 
Abreas was wounded in the face with an arrow, and fell down dead. 
Alexander’s breastplate was pierced through with an arrow, whereby he 
received a wound in the breast, which Ptolemy says, was so dangerous that, 
by the vast effusion of blood, his life was despaired of : nevertheless, so 
long as he was hot, he retained his innate courage, and defended himself 
valiantly; but the blood streaming from him, and his spirits sinking, he was 
seized with a dizziness in his head, and a chillness throughout his limbs, 
whereupon he fell forward upon his shield. Peucestas then, with the sacred 
shield of Pallas, stood by the king, and protected him from the enemies’ 
darts on the one side, as did Leonnatus on the other ; but they were also sore 
wounded, and Alexander was very nigh losing his blood and life together. 


The Macedonians without were in the utmost anxiety to decide how they 
should ascend the walls, and get to the inside of the castle, fearing lest their 
king, who had rashly exposed himself by scaling the walls, and leaping 
down among the enemy, should be in danger ; and their ladders being 


broken, they used all their skill to contrive other ways to mount : 
whereupon some of them drove large iron pins into the wall (which was 
built with brick), and taking hold of those, hoisted themselves up with great 
difficulty; others mounted upon the shoulders of their companions, and so 
gained the top ; however, he who ascended first leaped down on the other 
side, and saw the king lying prostrate ; and afterward, others following, 
with dreadful 
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shouts and lamentations, a sharp battle ensued, they endeavouring with all 
their might to save their king, by covering him witii their shields. In tlie 
meanwhile, others having torn off the bars, and forced open a gate between 
two towers, made way for their companions to enter, and a part of the wall 
giving way to the violent shocks of some others, opened a new passage into 
the castle. 


ALEXANDER S SEVERE WOUND AND THE ARMY S GRIEF 


A mighty slaughter of the Indians then ensued, every individual found 
being cut off, and not so much as the women or children spared. The 
Macedonians then turned their thoughts on their king, whom tliey bore 
away upon his shield, not knowing whether he would die or live. Some 
authors relate that Critodemus, a physician of Cos, laid open his wound and 
drew out the arrow; others, that Perdiccas performed that task, no physician 
being present and the case urgent : for Alexander commanded that the 
wound should be opened, though with a sword, and the dart drawn out of 
his body. However, he lost abundance of blood in the operation, and again 
fainted away. 


While the king lay there, to wait for the healing of his wound, news was 
carried to the camp, from whence he set out on that expedition, that he was 
dead; upon which a sudden cry run throughout the camp, as the report 
spread from one to another: and when they came a little to themselves, and 
began to set bounds to their grief, they were strangely perplexed, and in 
great doubt, who should be chosen to head the army (for many seemed to 
have equal pretence to that dignity, by their merit, not only in Alexander’s 
opinion, but also in that of the Macedonians), and how they should be led 
safe into their own country, being surrounded with so many fierce and 
warlike nations ; some whereof, whom they had not yet visited, would, in 
all probability, tight stoutly for their liberty, and otliers, whom they had, 
would revolt, when they were freed from the fear of Alexander. Besides, 
when they begun to consider how many vast rivers were between them and 
their country, which tliey were in no ways able to pass over, they were 
almost driven to despair ; and indeed everything seemed terrible to them, 
when they wanted their king : and even when the former accounts were 
contradicted, and news came of his being still alive, the messenger could 
hardly find credit, for they had before heard that there were but small hopes 
of his life a€” nay, when letters arrived signifying that he would return to 
the camp in a short while, the news seemed incredible to many, for they 
supposed that the letters had been no more than a contrivance of his 
bodyguards and the generals of his army. 


An Indian Prince, Time of Alexander 
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When Alexander came to the knowledge of this, he began to fear that an 
insurrection might happen, for which reason, as soon as his health would 
admit, he ordered himself to be conveyed to the banks of the river 
Hydraotes, and from thence, down the stream, to the camp, which was nigh 
the confluence of the Hydraotes and Acesines, where Hephtestion had the 


command of the army, and Nearchus of the navy. When the ship, which had 
the king on board, approached in view of the camp, he ordered the cover of 
his royal pavilion to be hoisted upon the poop thereof, to be seen by the 
whole army. But neither yet did many believe him to be alive, thinking the 
ship was bringing his dead body, until at last he drew near the shore, and 
stretched out his right liand to the multitude. 


Then a loud shout was raised for joy, some holding up their hands to 
heaven, others to their king; and many, who despaired of his life, melting 
into tears, by such a sudden and unexpected joy. And when, upon his 
coming on shore, they brought the bed or litter, whereon he had been 
carried before, he refused it, and ordered his horse to be made ready, which 
liaving mounted, he again received the joyful acclamations of the whole 
army; the banks and neighbouring woods, echoing with the sound. When he 
approached his tent, he leaped from his horse, and showed himself also to 
his army on foot, to give them the greater certainty of his health. Then arose 
a general emulation among them, and they strove which should approach 
nighest to him, and some were ambitious to touch his hands, others, his 
knees, others aspii-ed no nigher than his garment ; and some were even 
satisfied with the sight of him, and with wishing him health and happiness; 
some brought garlands, and others, flowers such as the country produced to 
strew in his way ; and when some of his friends reproved him for exposing 
himself to such dangers for the army, and told him, it was not the business 
of a general, but of a common soldier, Nearchus tells us he took their 
reproofs ill, and the reason why he was offended at the liberty they used, 
seems to be, because their reproofs were just, and he was conscious he 
deserved them. However, his fortitude in battle, and his thirst after glory, 
hurried him so far, that he could not contain himself, nor keep out of the 
midst of danger. A« 


While Alexander was convalescent from his grievous wound, su9h of the 
Malli and Sudracie as remained alive sent ambassadors and made 
submission with what tattered pride they could muster. They were 
banqueted and then attached to the satrapy of PhilijDpus, and a thousand of 
their best troops required to follow Alexander down the river. At the 
juncture of the Acesines with the Indus he bade Pliilippus build a city. His 
father-in- law Oxyartes, bringing news of the misconduct of Tyriaspes the 


satrap of Paropamisus, was given the satrapy for his own. Craterus was sent 
westward into Carmania witli the bulk of the land-forces. The opulent 
princedom of Musicanus submitted gracefully, but later revolted, and 
Musicanus was hanged upon a cross as an example. The prince of Pattala 
surrendered without struggle and Alexander sailed on to the oce.an. Here 
the Macedonians first saw a real oceanic tide, and many of their vessels, 
after being stranded, were later shattered by the swift reflux of that coast, 
till the frightened troops as Quintus Curtius says “neither dared trust 
themselves on the land, nor remain on board,” and there followed the usual 
result of panic, for as old John Digby in 1747 quaintly translated Curtius ” 
in all tumultuary assemblies, haste is of pernicious consequence.” 


Nearchus, the admiral, was now left to conduct the fleet from the Indus to 
the Tigris by way of the Persian Gulf, a marvellous feat of seafaring in 
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that early day. Alexander about Auf/ust moved westward by land, soon 
striking the desert of Gedrosia, where the horrors of the march deserve 
fuller description, a 


THE DESEET MARCH 


He himself then marched forward to Pura, the capital city of the Gedrosi, 
where he arrived the sixtieth day, after his departure from tlie country of the 
Orita;. Many of the writers of Alexander’s life tell us that all the hardships 
which his army endured in his expedition through Asia were not to be 
compared with those they underwent in that march. And Nearchus assures 
us that though he could not possibly be ignorant of the difficulties they must 
struggle with in such a country, yet nevertheless he was resolved to go 
forwards. 


He tells us the inhabitants informed him that no general was ever able to 
conduct an army safe through these deserts ; that Semiramis entering them 
with great numbers of men in her flight from India, carried no more than 
twenty through out of her whole army : and that Cyrus, the son of 
Cambyses, who also attempted to invade India, but miscarried, lost the 
greatest part of his forces in those dangerous wastes, himself and seven of 
his followers only escaping ; that these stories being told to Alexander were 
so far from damping his resolutions that he was thereupon the rather excited 
to attempt to conduct his army through these parts, where both Cyrus and 
Semiramis had failed of success, to show that no country was impassable to 
such soldiers, led on by such a general. 


For these reasons, as also that he might be nigh the seacoast to provide 
necessaries for his fleet, he chose to return that way. However, the heats 
were so vehement and their want of water so much, that many of his men 
and most of their beasts of burden died a€” some by being smothered in the 
deep scorching sands, but the greatest part of thirst ; for they found many 
little tumuli or hillocks of sand which they were obliged to ascend, and 
where no firm footing could be had, but they sank deep into it, as they 
would into clay or new-fallen snow ; and their horses and mules were no 
less harassed and wearied out by the excessive heats and intolerable 
fatigues of such a march than the men. The great distance of their resting- 
places was one occasion of the army’s hardship, for their want of water 
caused them oftentimes to continue their march much farther than otherwise 
they would. Then the length of the march, with the excessive heats and 
raging thirsts they endured, despatched many of them. 


The soldiers then began to slay many beasts of burden for their own use ; 
for when provisions failed they consulted together, and killed both horses 
and mules, and ate their flesh, and afterwards excused themselves, by 
pretending that they died of heat or thirst, and there was none who took the 
pains to inquire thoroughly into the affair : even Alexander himself, it is 
said, was not ignorant of it ; but as their necessities pleaded in their behalf, 
he deemed it prudence rather to conceal his knowledge thereof, than to 
seem to authorise it, by suffering the guilty persons to escape punishment. 
And now, to such straits were they reduced, that neither the sick, nor those 
who were weary with travel, could be drawn any further, partlj’ for want of 
beasts, and partly for want of carriages a€” which the soldiers themselves, 
because they could not easily drag them through the sands, broke in pieces. 
Many also broke their wagons, before they began this march, through fear 
that they should be forced to leave the shorter 
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and nearer path, and take that which was farther about, only because it was 
more convenient for carriages. 


On this account, many were left behind â€” some by reason of sickness a€” 
some of heat and weariness, and others of tliirst ; and none took care, eitlier 
to restore them to health again, or to help them forwards ; for the army 
moved apace, and the whole was so much in danger that they were obliged 
to neglect the care of particular 2)ersons. If any chanced to fall asleep, by 
reason of the vast fatigues of a hard night’s march, when they awaked, if 
they had strength they followed the armj’ by tlie track of their footsteps, 
though few of them ever came up with it, the far greatest part sinking into 
the sands, like sailors into the ocean, and so perishing. 


Another accident also happened, which equally affected man and beast ; for 
the Gedrosian country, like the Indies, is subject to rains while 


the Etesian winds blow ; but these rains fall not in the plains, but among the 
mountains, where the clouds, not reaching their tops, are, as it were, pent up 
by the winds and dissolved into showers. When the army therefore, 
encamped nigh a small brook, for the sake of the water, the same, about the 
second watch of the night (being swelled with sudden rains, which none of 
them perceived), poured down such a dreadful inundation, that many 
women and children, who followed the camp, with the royal furniture, and 
the baggage mules, which were left alive, were swept away. Nay, so furious 
was the deluge, that the soldiers were hardly able to save themselves, many 
of them losing their arms, and some few their lives ; many also, who had 
long endured the utmost extremities of heat and thirst, finding plenty of 
water, at their first coming here, drank to excess, and died. And hence it 
was, that Alexander would never, after that time, suffer them to encamjj 
near a torrent, but at the distance of twenty furlongs, at least, to hinder his 
men from rusliing too violently forwards, and drinking too large draughts, 


to their own destruction ; he also took care, that those who came first should 
not run into the water with their feet, and thereby render it unwholesome to 
the rest of the army. 


While the army laboured under the most dreadful inconveniences of heat 
and thirst in this desert, Alexander performed one gallant act, which we can 
by no means pass over in silence, though some authors affirm it was not 
done here, but in the desert of Paropamisus. As the forces continued their 
niarcli through these sand.s, which reflected the burning rays of the sun 
upon them, it was necessary that they should send out parties daily to seek 
for water ; the king, though ready to faint away with thirst, marched on foot, 
at the head of his troops, -that his officers and soldiers (as is usual in such 
cases) might the more patiently endure those hardships which their general 
shared in common with them. In the meanwhile, some light-armed soldiers, 
who were despatched to search for water, found a small quantity, not far 
from the army, in the channel of a brook, almost dried up, but it was very 
muddy ; however, they 
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drew it up, and bringinsr it in a shield, presented it to the king, as a choice 
gift. 


He received it, and returning due thanks to those who brought it, poured it 
immediately upon the ground, in presence of the army. This action of his 
encouraged the soldiers, as much as if every man had drunk a share of that 
water which he refused to taste ; and his extraordinary self-denial is no less 
praiseworth}’, than the noble example he showed of a wise and 
consummate general. 


Another accident happened here, which, if it had not been speedily 
remedied, might have occasioned the loss of the whole army ; for the sands 
being moved to and fro, by the winds, and all the surface reduced to a level, 
their guides themselves were at a loss how to conduct the army any further : 
for no sign of any track appeared to point out the path ; nor was there so 
much as a tree, nor a shrub, nor any certain hillock, to be seen to direct 
them. Besides, they were unacquainted with the manner of observing the 
motions of the sun by day, and the stars by night, to regulate their march, as 
mariners at sea to their course by the two Bears, the Phoenicians by the 
Lesser, but most other nations by the Greater. In this difficulty, Alexander 
was forced to proceed as chance directed him. However, he ordered his 
army to turn to the left, and himself, with a few choice horse, went before to 
point out the road; but their horses, quite spent with heat, were most of 
them left behind a€” insomuch, that only he, with five of his followers, 
passed through the sands, to the seashore, safe on horseback. However, on 
their arrival there, they dug nigh the coast, and found plenty of water, sweet, 
and clear ; whereupon he ordered the army thither, and, after that travelled 
seven days along the seacoast, and always found plenty of water. Then, his 


guides assuring him they knew the way again, they left the sea, and led the 
army into the inland parts again.* 


EXCESSES AND CRUELTIES DESCEIBED BY CUETICtS 


By these means the army came at last upon the frontiers of the Gedrosians, 
whose territory was very fruitful. Here he stayed some time to refresh his 
harassed troops ; in the interim he received letters from Leonnatus, 
importing ” that he had fought and overcome eight thousand foot, and five 
hundi’ed horse of the Oritee.” Craterus likewise sent him advice ” that he 
had seized and put into custody Ozines and Zariasjjes, two noblemen of 
Persia, who were contriving a rebellion.” The king afterwards appointed 
Siburtius governor of that province, in the room of Memnon, who was 
lately dead, and then marched into Carmania. Aspastes had the government 
of this nation, and was suspected to aim at innovations during the king’s 
abode in India ; but as he came to meet the king, his majesty thought tit to 
dissemble his resentment, and kept him in the same station till he could get 
a clearer information of the crimes he was accused of. 


The governor of India having sent him by this time (according to his orders) 
a great number of horses and draught cattle out of the respective countries 
subject to his empire, he remounted, and gave fresh equipages to those who 
wanted. He also restored their arms to their former splendour, for they were 
not now far from Persia, which was not only in a profound peace, but vastly 
rich. 


As therefore he not only rivalled the glory Bacchus had gained by the 
conquest of these countries, but also his fame, he resolved (his mind being 
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elevated above mortal grandeur) to imitate him in his manner of triumph, 
though it be uncertain whether it was at first intended by Bacchus as a 
triumph, or only the sport and pastime of the drunken crew. Hereupon he 
caused all the streets through which he was to pass to be strewed with 
flowers and garlands, and large vessels and cups filled with wine to be 
placed before the doors of the houses. Then he ordered wagons to be made 
of a sufficient largeness to contain a great many, which were adorned like 
tents, some with white coverings, and some with precious furniture. 


The king’s friends and the royal band went fii’st, wearing on their heads 
chaplets made of variety of flowers, in some places the flutes and hautboys 
were heard, in others the harmonious sound of the harp and lute ; all the 
army followed, eating and drinking after a dissolute manner, everyone 
setting off his wagon according to his ability, their arms (which were 
extraordinarily fine) hanging round about the same. The king, with the 
companions of his debauchery, was carried in a magnificent chariot laden 
with gold cups, and other large ves.sels of the same metal. After this 
manner did this army of bacchanals march for seven days together, a noble 
as well as certain prey to those they had conquered, if they had had but 
courage enough to fall upon them in this drunken condition : nay, it had 
been an easy matter for a thousand men (provided they were but sober) to 
have made themselves masters of this riotous army, in the midst of its 
triumph, as it lay plunged in the surfeits and excesses of a seven days’ 
debauch ; but fortune, that sets the price and credit of things, turned this 
military scandal into glory. The then present age and posterity since have 
with reason admired, how they could, in that drunken condition, with safety 
pass through nations hardly yet sufficiently subdued ; but the barbarians 
interpreted the rankest temerity imaginable for a well-grounded assurance. 
However, all this pomp and splendour had the executioner at its heels, for 
the satrap Aspastes, of whom we before made mention, was ordered to be 
put to death. Thus we see tliat luxury is no obstacle to cruelty, nor cruelty to 
luxury. 


About this time Oleander and Sitalces, with Agathon and Heracon (who had 
killed Parraenion by the king’s orders), came to him, having with them five 
thousand foot and one thousand horse ; but they were followed by their 
accusers out of the respective provinces of which they had had the 


prefecture ; and indeed it was impossible for them to atone for so many 
enormous crimes which they had committed, though they had been 
instruments in an execution altogether grateful to the king ; for they were 
not contented to pillage the public, but even plundered the temples, and left 
the virgins and chief matrons to bewail the violation of their honour. In fine, 
by their avarice and lust, they had rendered the very name of the 
Macedonians odious to the barbarians ; but Oleander’s fury exceeded all the 
rest, for he was not contented to defile a noble virgin, but gave her 
afterwards to his slave for a concubine. 


The major part of Alexander’s friends did not so much regard the 
grievousness of the crimes that were now publicly laid to their charge, as 
the memory of Parmenion, who had been killed by their hands, which 
perhaps might secretly plead for them in the king’s breast ; and they were 
overjoyed to see those ministers of his anger experience the dire effects of it 
themselves, and “that no power that is injuriously acquired can be of long 
duration.” 


The king having heard their accusation, said ” that their adversaries 
liad forgot one thing, and the greatest of all their crimes, which was their 
.despairing of his safety ; for they would never have dared to be guilty of 


such villainies, if they had either hoped or believed he should have returned 
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safe from India.” He therefore committed them to custody, and ordered “six 
hundred soldiers who had been the instruments of their cruelty to be put to 
death.” The same days also the authors of the Persian revolt (whom 
Craterus had brought along with him) were executed./ 


Still cruelty, in the most odious sense of the word, wanton injustice, was 
always foreign to his nature ; nor have we any proof that his temper had 
become in other respects harsher, or less even, than before his Indian 


expedition. 


THE EETURN OF NEARCHUS 


In the meanwhile he was in painful uncertainty, and was giving way more 
and more to gloomy thoughts, as to the fate of Nearchus and the fleet. They 
were at length dispelled by tidings that Nearchus had landed on the coast of 
Carmania, within a few days’ march of the camp. The bearer of the news 
was the governor of the maritime district in which the event had occurred. 
Some of the men belonging to the fleet, in an excursion up the country, had 
fallen in with one of Alexander’s soldiers, and learned from him that the 
king was encamped only five days’ march from the sea; by him Nearchus 
was brought to the governor, who hastened to the camp with the joyful 
tidings. Alexander sent party after party with means of conveyance for 
Nearchus. Some of his messengers proceeded but a short distance, and 
returned without intelligence. Others went further, but lost the road. He 
began to susi/ect that he had been deceived, and ordered the governor to be 
arrested. Meanwhile Nearchus had hauled up his vessels on shore, and had 
fortified a naval camp, where he left the greater part of his men, and set out, 
with Archias, his second, in command, and five or six companions, to seek 
the king. On their way they met one of the parties which had been sent with 
horses and carriages in search of them. But so great was the change made in 
their appearance by the hardships of the voy-age, that, even when they 
inquired the road to the camp, they were not recognised by their 
countrymen, until, on the suggestion of Archias, they made themselves 
known. Some now hastened to inform Alexander of their approach. When 
he heard of the smallness of their number, he concluded that the fleet was 
lost, and that they were the only survivors. But their arrival cleared up all 
mistakes, and diffused universal joy. 


The details of the voyage would be foreign to our purpose. Nearchus had 
been forced to begin it, before the winds had become favourable, by the 
hostility of the Indians at Pattala ; and though he waited four-and-twenty 
days on the Arabite coast, he afterwards lost three of his vessels in the 
adverse monsoon. On the coast of Oritis he met Leonnatus, who, after 
Alexander’s departure, had been obliged to defend himself against the 
combined forces of the natives and their allies. He had gained a great 
victory with the loss of few men ; the satrap Apollophanes was among the 


slain. From Leonnatus, according to the king’s orders, Nearchus received a 
supply of corn sufficient for ten days, and exchanged some of his least 
active sailors for better men from the camp ; but it does not appear that he 
lighted upon any of the magazines destined by Alexander for his use. After 
manifold hardships and perils, from the monsters of the deep, the 
barrenness of the coast, the hostility of the barbarians, and from the timidity 
and despondency of his own crews, he at length, with the aid of a Gedrosian 
pilot, reached the mouth of the Persian Gulf. When they came in sight of 
Ara-bia, Onesicritus a€” with what view is not perfectly clear â€” urged the 
admiral 
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to strike across, and steer to the south. Nearchus however prudently refused 
to deviate from the king’s instructions, and finally landed near the mouth of 
the river Auamis (Ibrahim), not far to the east of the isle of Ormuz.” 


Now Alexander, having conceived vast designs, had resolved after he had 
conquered all the eastern coast, to pass out of Syria into Africa, being very 
much incensed against the Carthaginians, and from thence marching 
through the deserts of Numidia, to direct his course towards Cadiz ; for it 
was genei-ally reported that Hercules had there planted his pillars. From 
hence he proposed to march through Spain, which tlie Greeks call Iberia, 
from the river Iberus ; and having passed the Alps to come to the coast of 
Italy, from whence it was but a short cut to Epirus. He therefore gave orders 
to his governors in Mesopotamia ” to cut down timber in Mount Libanus, 
and convey it to Thapsacus, a town in Syria, where it was to be emijloyed to 
build large vessels, which were afterwards to be conducted to Babylon. The 
kings of Cyprus were also commanded to supply them with copper, hemp 
and sails.” 


While he was doing these things he received letters from the kings Porus 
and Taxiles, to acquaint him with the death of Abisares by sickness, and 
that Philip his lieutenant was dead of his wounds ; as also tliat the persons 


concerned in that action had been punished. Hereupon he substituted 
Eudoemon (who was commander of the Thracians) in the room of Philip, 
and gave Abisares’ kingdom to his son. From thence he came to Pasargada, 
which is a city of Pei-sia, and whose satrap’s name was Orxines, who in 
nobility and riches far exceeded all the barbarians ; he dei-ived his pedigree 
from Cyrus, formerly king of Persia ; his predecessors had left him a great 
deal of wealth, which he had very much increased by the long enjoyment of 
his authority. This nobleman came to meet the king, with all sorts of 
presents, as well for himself as for his friends ; he had with him whole studs 
of horses ready broke, chariots adorned with gold and silver, rich furniture, 
jewels, gold plate to a great value, purple garments, and four thousand 
talents of coined silver. However, this excessive liberality proved the cause 
of his death ; for having presented all the king’s friends with gifts far 
beyond their expectation, he took no notice of Bagoas the eunuch, who had 
endeared Alexander to him by his abominable compliance ; and being 
informed by some who wished him well, that he was very much in 
Alexander’s favour, he made answer, ” that he honoured the king’s friends, 
but not his eunuchs, it not being the custom of the Persians.” The eunuch 
was no sooner acquainted with this answer, than he employed all the power 
and interest he had so shamefully procured himself to ruin this innocent 
nobleman. 


It happened that Alexander caused Cyrus’ tomb to be opened, in order to 
pay his ashes the funeral rites ; and whereas he believed it to be full of gold 
and silver, according to the general opinion of the Persians, there was 
nothing found in it but a rotten buckler, two Scythian bows and a scimitar. 
However, the king placed a crown of gold upon his coffin, and covered it 
with the cloak he used to wear himself, and seemed to wonder ” that so 
great a prince, who abounded in riches, was not more sumptuously interred 
than if he had been a private person.” Hereupon Bagoas, who stood next to 
the king, turning to him said: ” What wonder is it to find the royal tombs 
empty, when the satrap’s houses are not able to contain the treasures they 
have taken from thence ? As for my own part, I must Confess, I never saw 
this tomb before, but I remember I have heard Darius say that tliere were 
three thousand talents buried with Cyrus. From hence 
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pi’ oceeds Orxiues’ liberality to you, that what he knew he could not keep 
with impunity might produce him your favour, when he presented you with 
it.” 


Having thus stirred up the king’s anger, those whom Bagoas had entrusted 
with the same affair came in, so that he on one side, and the suborned 
witnesses on the other so possessed the king’s ears, that Orxines found 
himself in chains before he had the least suspicion of his being accused. 
This vile eunuch was not satisfied with the death of this innocent prince, but 
had the impudence to strike him as he was going to be executed ; 
whereupon Orxines looking at him said : ” I had heard indeed, that formerly 
women reigned in Asia, but it is altogether new, that a eunuch should be a 
king.” This was the end of the chiefest nobleman of Persia, who was not 
only innocent, but had likewise been profusely liberal to the king.i At that 
time Phradates was put to death, being suspected to aim at the regal dignity. 
” Now,” says Curtius, ” Alexander began to be too apt to give credit to false 
informations; from whence it is plain that prosperity is able to change the 
best nature, it being a rarity to find anyone sulJiciently cautious against 
good fortune. Thus he who a little before could not find in his heart to 
condemn Lyncestes Alexander, though accused by two witnesses ; and who 
had suffered several prisoners of a mean condition to be acquitted, even 
contrary to 


his own inclination, only because they seemed innocent to the rest, and had 
restored kingdoms to his Gkeek Wine Jug 


conquered enemies, at last so degenerated from himself as even against his 
own sentiment to bestow kingdoms on some at the pleasure of an infamous 
catimite, and deprive others of their lives.” 


Juch about the same time he received letters from Crenus concerning the 
transactions in Europe and Asia, whilst he was subduing India a€” viz., that 
Zopirio his governor of Thrace, in his expedition against the Gette, had 
been surprised with a sudden storm, and perished therein with the whole 


army ; and that Sceuthes being informed thereof had solicited the Odrysians 
his countrymen to revolt, whereby Thrace was almost lost, and Greece itself 
in danger ; for Alexander having punished the insolence of some of the 
satraps (who during his wars in India, had exercised all manner of crimes in 
their respective provinces) had thereby terrified others, who being guilty of 
the same foul practices, expected to be rewarded after the same manner, and 
therefore took refuge with the mercenary troops, designing to make use of 
their hands in their defence, if they were called to execution ; others, getting 
together what money they could, fled. The king being advised hereof, 
despatched letters to all the governors throughout Asia, whereby they were 
commanded upon sight to disband all the foreign troops within their 
respective provinces. 


Harpalus was one of these offenders ; Alexander had always a great 
confidence in him, because he had upon his account formerly been banished 
by Pliilip, and therefore when Mazseus died, he conferred upon him the 
satrajiship of Babylon, and the guard of the treasures. This man having, by 
the extravagance of his crimes, lost all the confidence he had in the king’s 
favour, took five thousand talents out of the treasury, and having hired six 
thousand mercenaries, returned into Europe. He had for a considerable time 
followed the bent of his lust and luxury, so that despairing of the 


[‘ ArriaiK says, however, that Orxines was proved clearly guilty of defacing 
and plundering the tomb of Cyrus and of other acts of sacrilege. ] 
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king’s mercy, he began to look about for foreign means to secure himself 
against his auger ; and as he had all along cultivated the friendship of the 
Athenians a€” whose power was no way contemptible, and whose autliority 
he knew was very great with the other Greeks, as well as their private 
hatred to the Macedonians a€” he flattered those of his party that, as soon as 
the Athenians should be informed of his arrival, and behold the troops and 
treasure he brought with him, they would immediately join their arms and 


counsels to his ; for he thought that by the means of wicked instruments 
whose avarice set everything to sale, he might by presents and bribes 
compass his ends with an ignorant and wavering people. 


The king being informed of these things, was equally incensed against 
Harpalus and the Athenians, and immediately ordered a fleet to be got 
ready, resolving to repair immediately to Athens ; but while he was taken 
up with these thoughts he received letters of advice that Harpalus had 
indeed entered Athens, and by large sums gained the chief citizens ; 
notwithstanding which, in an assembly of the people, he had been 
commanded to leave the town, whereupon he retired to the Greek soldiers, 
who seized him, and that he was afterwards treacherously killed by a certain 
traveller. ^ Being pleased with this account, he laid aside his thoughts of 
passing into Europe ; however, he ordered all the cities of Greece to receive 
their respective exiles, excepting such who had defiled their hands with the 
blood of their fellow-citizens. 


The Greeks not daring to disobey his commands (although they looked 
upon them as a beginning of the subversion of their laws), not only recalled 
them, but also restored to them all their effects that were in being. The 
Athenians were the only people who on this occasion asserted both their 
own and the public liberty ; for, looking upon it as an insupportable 
grievance (as not being used to monarchical government, but to their own 
laws and customs of their country), they forbade the exiles entering their 
territories, being resolved to suffer anything rather than grant admittance to 
those former dregs of their own town, and now the refuse of the places of 
their exile./ 


[a— For a fuller account of the affairs of Harpalus and the exile decree, see 
Chapter LVIII.] 


Rdins of the Theatre of Atticus, Athens 


CHAPTER LVI. THE END OF ALEXANDER 


HIS PROJECTS 


Alexander might now be said to have returned into the heart of his 
dominions; since the Indus, the Jaxartes, and the Nile, had become Mace- 
doniaia rivers. It was a question at that time of great importance to the 
whole civilised world, what were the plans now floating in the imagination 
of the youthful conqueror, if not yet reduced to a settled purpose. 


It was believed by many that he designed to circumnavigate Arabia to the 
head of the Red Sea, and afterwards Africa ; then, entering the 
Mediterranean by the Pillars of Hercules, to spread the terror of his arms 
along its western shores, and finally to explore the northern extremity of the 
Lake Mteotis, and, if possible, discover a passage into the Caspian Sea. 
These reports were not altogether without a visible foundation. They seem 
to have arisen out of the simple fact that Alexander, on his return from 
India, prepared to equip a fleet on the Euphrates, and sent orders to 
Phoenicia for vessels to be built there and transported to Thapsacus ; thence 
to fall down the river to Babylon, where a harbour was to be formed, 
capable of containing one thousand galleys of war. 


That a great armament therefore was to be collected, for some operations 
which were to begin in the Persian Gulf, was sufficiently certain ; and 
Alexander also gave proofs that his views were directed toward Arabia, for 
he sent three expeditions to survey its coasts : first, a vessel under the 
command of Archias, the companion of Nearchus, who, however, did not 
even venture to cross over to the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf, but 
stopped short at one of the islands. Androsthenes, who was afterwards sent 
out with another vessel, did a little more a€” he sailed for a short distance 
along the coast. The boldest of the adventurers was a Cilician, named Hiero, 
who advanced much farther in the same direction ; but his courage and 
perseverance were at length overcome by the vast range of the coast, which 
exceeded all his expectations, and on his return he reported that Arabia was 
nearly as large as India. Yet it would seem, from Arrian’s account, that even 
he had not doubled the cape seen by Nearchus. 


375 
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It can hardly be supposed that Alexander had resolved to attempt the 
conquest of Arabia, while he was conscious that he knew so little about the 
nature and extent of the country, especially as the information which he 
might obtain as to the interior cannot have been encouraging. But it is not 
the less probable that discovery and conquest in this quarter were the 
objects which, henceforth to his death, chiefly occupied his thoughts ; for 
the spirit of discovery was here stimulated by a clear prospect of great 
advantages to be derived from a maritin,ie communication between Egypt 
and India. To ascertain whether it was possible to open one, and to secure it, 
if not by conquests at least by colonies j)lanted on the Arabian coast, was a 
design certainly suited to Alexander’s genius, and worthy of his ambition ; 
and this appears to have been the first destination of the new armament. On 
any other pi-ojects which he may have entertained, it would be still more 
idle to speculate. 


For some time after his return, his attention was engrossed by different 
cares. From every side lie continued to receive fresh complaints of the 
excesses committed by his satraps and other officers, during his absence, 
and fresh proofs that many of them aimed at establishing an independent 
authority. The indignation of the people was especially provoked by the 
spoliation of the sacred buildings. It is probable, that in almost every case 
such outrages on the national feelings proceeded from the reckless cupidity 
of the Macedonians, though the native governors may have abused their 
powers as grossly in other matters. Not unfrequently perhaps they had 
connived at the misconduct of the Macedonian officers under their 
command, we may suspect to have been the case with Orxines and 
Polymachus. So Abulites, the satrap of Susa, and his son Oxathres, were put 
to death, it is said, for neglect of duty â€” it would seem too hastily, for 
Alexander ran Oxathres through the body with his own sarissa ; but it was 
the Macedonian Heracon who had plundered the temple at Susa. Such 


proceedings may have been the main cause of an insurrection which had 
broken out in Media, but was suppressed by the satrap Atropates, who 
brought its author, a Median named Baryaxes, and several of his partisans, 
to Pasargadfe, where they suffered death. Baryaxes had assumed the erect 
cidaris, and the title of king of the Medes and Persians, a step to which he 
was probably encouraged by the popular discontent which had been excited 
by the extortion and insolence of the strangers. 


But such precautions as these were barely sufficient to maintain tranquillity 
for the present ; much more was needed for the future. All that he had 
observed since his return appears to have strengthened his previous 
conviction that his empire, to be permanent, must be established on a new 
basis. And at Susa he began a series of measures, tending, in their remote 
consequences, to unite the conquerors with the conquered, so as to form a 
new people out of both, and, in their immediate effects, to raise a new force, 
independent alike of Macedonian and of Persian iArejudices, and entirely 
subservient to his ends. The first of these measures was a great festival, in 
which he at the same time celebrated his own nuptials with Statira, the 
eldest daughter of Darius (who now, it seems, took the name of Arsinoe) 
and those of his principal oflicers with Persian and Median ladies of the 
noblest families. We find an intimation that some address was needed, 
before the preliminaries could be arranged ; and this, from the known 
temper and views of the Macedonian generals we can easily believe. 

a€- Tlie king’s example had no doubt the greatest weight in overcoming the 
aversion which they must have felt to such an alliance. The liberality with 
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which he portioned their brides out of his treasure also had its effect: and 
their pride was flattered by the condescension with which he placed them 
on a level with himself in the ceremony. 


THE MABRIAGE OP GREECE WITH PERSIA 


Hephffistion received the hand of Drypetis, Statira’s sister ; it was 
Alexander’s exf)ress wish that his friend’s children should be related to his 
own. Craterus was wedded to Aniastris, a niece of Darius ; Perdiccas to a 
daughter of the satrap Atropates ; Ptolemy and Eumenes, to two daughters 
of Artabazus. For Nearchus, Alexander chose the daughter of Mentor by 
Barsine, a mark of distinguished favour, since he himself had admitted the 
mother to his bed, and already had a son by her, on whom he had bestowed 
the name of Heracles, and who afterwards became a competitor for the 
throne. To Seleucus he gave a daughter of the Bactrian chief Spitamenes. 
These are the only names recorded by Arrian, but the whole-number of the 
officers who followed the king’s example amounted to nearly a hundred. It 
was not less important for his object that above ten thousand of the private 
Macedonians had either already formed a connection, or were now induced 
to enter into one, with Asiatic women. To render it solemn and binding, a 
list was taken of their names, and a marriage portion was granted to each. 


The wealth of Asia and the arts of Greece were combined to adorn the 
spectacle with a splendour and beauty worthy of the occasion. A gorgeous 
pavilion was erected, probably on a plain near the city, capable of 
containing not only the bridal party but the guests whom the king had 
invited to the banquet. It was supported by pillars sixty feet high, glittering 
with gold, silver, and precious stones, and was hung and spread with the 
richest tissues. Ninety-two chambers, magnificently furnished, were 
annexed to the building : and an outer court appears to have been enclosed 
by a jDartition, likewise hung with costly tapestry, for the reception of the 
ten thousand newly-married soldiers, each of whom received a golden 
vessel for his libation; and of the strangers who had been drawn by business 
or curiosity to the court. In the foreground without, tables were spread for 
the rest of the immense multitude. The nuptials were solemnised according 
to Persian usage. A separate seat was assigned to each pair : all were ranged 
in a semicircle, to the right and left of the royal throne. When the last 
libation had been announced by a flourish of trumpets to the multitude 
without, the brides entered the banquet hall, and took their places. The king 
first gave his hand to Statira, and saluted her as his consort ; and his 
example was followed by the rest. This, it seems, completed the nuptial 


ceremony. The festivities lasted five days, which were filled up with a 
variety of entertainments ; among the rest, musical and dramatic 
performances of Greek artists, and feats of Indian jugglers. Alexander’s 
subjects from all parts of the empire vied with each other in the 
magnificence of their offerings to the king, and the value of the crowns 
which he received on this occasion is said to have amounted to fifteen 
thousand talents [AL.3,000,000 or 115,000,000]. 


The nuptial festival was a concession gained from the Macedonians in 
favour of the ancient masters of Asia. Notwithstanding the king’s liberality 
and condescension, murmurs were excited by the preference which had 
been given to the Persian ceremonial. Alexander now endeavoured to 
conciliate them by another act of royal munificence, and by the distribution 
of rewards 
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to those who had distinguished themselves in the hate expeditions. He 
declared his intention to pay the debts of eveiy Macedonian in the army ; 
and directed that all who wished to share his bounty should give in their 
names to be registered. The offer was at first very coldly received, and 
awakened a suspicion, which indicated an iinsound state of feeling, though 
it arose in part from a reproving conscience, and might also be considered 
as occasioned by the incredible amount of the proffered donative. It was 
generally believed that the king’s object was chiefly to gain information as 
to the state of their private affairs, and, from the debts which they had 
contracted, to form a judgment which could not fail to be often 
unfavourable on the habits and character of each. Few therefore presented 
themselves to enter their names. 


Alexander, as soon as he discovered the cause of this general backwardness, 
reproved them for their unworthy distrust, with the remark that it was no 
more fit that subjects should suspect their king of falsehood, than that he 
should practise it ; and immediately ordered tables to be set in the camp, 


with heaps of gold, where each might receive the amount of his debts 
without registering his name. This generous confidence removed all doubts 
; men of all ranks flocked in with their claims, and the secrecy was felt as a 
greater favour than the relief. 


The sum expended on this largess is said to have been no less than twenty 
thousand talents. Other rewards were conferred on a great number of 
persons in proportion to their rank and services. But the popularity which 
the king gained by these mea.sures was soon to be subjected to a hard trial. 
For it was not long after that the satraps, who had the charge of the Asiatic 
youth, selected some years before to be taught the Greek language, and to 
be trained to war according to the Macedonian system, came to Susa, with a 
body of thirty thousand young soldiers formed in these schools, equipped 
and ai-med in the Macedonian fashion. Alexander himself was delighted 
with their fine persons and martial bearing, and with the manner in which 
they executed their manoeuvres, and immediately proceeded to incorporate 
them with his army. The infantry, it seems, was for the present kept distinct 
from the Macedonian troops ; but the cavalry, which was drawn from 
Bactria and Sogdiana, and other eastern provinces, was admitted into the 
same ranks with the flower of the Macedonian nobility. A fifth division of 
horse was foi-med to receive them ; and, at the same time, several of the 
young Asiatic nobles were enrolled in the escort, a body hitherto selected 
from the first families of Macedonia. 


These changes roused the jealousy and resentment of the old troops, in a 
much higher degree than any of the king’s previous acts. His adoption of 
the dress and usages of the conquered people had displeased them, because 
it indicated a purpose which they disliked ; the late alliances created 
perhaps still greater discontent, because they still more clearly and directly 
tended to the same point. But the new organisation of the army was more 
than a tendency â€” it was not a mere indication, but the first step in the 
execution of the purpose which had alarmed them ; it was a beginning of 
destruction to all the privileges they most valued. Alexander, it was plain, 
wished to be considered only as their sovereign, no longer as their 
countryman. 


The murmurs of the camp probably did not escape his notice, and may have 
induced him to set out the earlier from Susa, on a march which, by the new 
occupation it afforded, would perhaps make the army forget its supposed 
grievances. He therefore ordered Hepluestion to lead the main body down 
to the coast, while he himself embarked on board the fleet. 6 
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THE MUTINY 


When he arrived at Opis, he called his forces together, and issued a 
declaration, that “all of them, who b}’ age, infirmity, or los.s of limbs, 
found themselves unable to undergo the fatigues of war, should be freely 
discharged, and at full liberty to return home. But whoever were inclined to 
stay witli him, should taste so largely of his royal bounty as to become the 
envy of those who tarried at home, and excite other Macedonians freely to 
share their toils and dangers with them.” 


This declaration was made by Alexander with a design to please the 
Macedonians, but it had a contrary effect; for they interpreting it as if they 
were despised, or deemed useless in any further warlike enterprise, were 
vehemently enraged, and took that discourse as levelled against them, 
which was designed for the army in general. Howbeit, upon this occasion, 
all their former complaints were renewed a€” namely, his compliance with 
the Persians in their habit ; liis allowing the Macedonian habit to be worn 
by youths who were barbarians, and styling them their successors ; and his 
admission of strange horse into the auxiliary forces ; wherefore they were 
no longer able to contain themselves, but all of them entreated to be 
absolved from their military oath. Nay, some proceeded so far as to insult 
him, by telling him that he and his father Amnion, might, for the future, join 
their forces and wagfe war aijainst their enemies. Alexander no sooner 
heard these words (for he w’as now much more subject to wrath than 
heretofore) but leaping instantly from his seat where his captains 
surrounded him, he commanded the chief of those who endeavoured to 
excite the multitude to sedition, to be seized, and pointed with his hand to 
his targeteers, to show them whom they should seize. These were thirteen in 
number, all whom he commanded immediately to be put to death ; whereat, 
while the rest stood amazed, and kept silence, he again mounted his 
tribunal, and spoke to this effect. 


” Far be it from me, O ray Macedonians, to endeavour to divert j-ou from 
your desires of returning home (s’ou having a free libert}- to go whenever 
you think convenient), but I will, that you understand before your departure, 
how much you are changed from what once you were. And first to begin, as 
I ought, with my father Philip : he received you into his protection, a poor, 


wandering, and unsettled people ; many of you clothed with skins, and 
feeding small flocks of sheep, upon the mountains, which yet you could not 
keep without continual skirmishes with the Illyrians, Triballi, and 
Thracians, your neighbours, in which j’ou were often unsuccessful. For 
shepherds’ coats of skins, my father arrayed you in the choicest garments ; 
from the barren mountains, he led you down into the fruitful plains, and 
instructed you in military discipline, so that you had no more occasion to 
place your safety in rough and inaccessible mountains, but in your own 
valour. 


” He gave you cities to dwell in, and excellent laws and statutes to be 
governed by. He gained you also the sovereignty over those barbarians who, 
aforetime, continually harassed and insulted you, and from a state of 
slavery, made you free. He added a great part of Thrace to Macedonia, and 
by reducing the towns upon the seacoast, set open the gate to commerce. He 
it was that subdued the Thessalians, who were formerly so terrible to you, 
and made them your servants ; and having overcome the Phocians, opened a 
wide and convenient entrance for }‘ou into Greece, instead of one narrow 
and difficult. The Athenians and Thebans, who had joined in confederacy 
against you, he so humbled (myself being present to assist him) that 
whereas we were, before that time, tributaries to the former, and slaves to 
the latter, 
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on the contrary, now, both these cities are under our protection. He entered 
Peloponnesus, and composing matters there, was constituted general of all 
the Grecian forces, in the intended expedition against the Persians, and 
thereby acquired, not only glory to himself, but also to the Macedonian 
name and nation. 


” Those were my father’s bounties to you â€” great ones indeed, if 
considered by themselves, but small if compared with mine. For when I 
succeeded to my father’s kingdom I found some golden and silver cups 


indeed, but scarce sixty talents in his treasury, though I was charged with a 
debt of his, of five hundred. However, not discouraged by this, I contracted 
a fresh debt 


of eight hundred talents. I marched out of Macedonia, which was scarce 
able to sustain you, and led you safe over the Hellespont, though the 
Persians then held the sovereignty of the sea. Then having beaten Darius’ 
generals in battle, I thereby added Ionia, Jiolis, both Phrygias, and Lydia, to 
the Macedonian empire. I afterwards took Miletus by assault, and received 
the voluntary homage of many other people and nations, who submitted 
themselves, and consented to be-come tributaries. The treasures of Egypt 
and Cyrene, which we obtained without blows, helped to fill your coffers ; 
Coele-Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia, are in your possession. Babylon, 
Bactria, and Susa, are in your power. The wealth of Lydia, the treasure of 
Persia, the riches of India, and the ocean, are yours. You are constituted 
deputies of provinces. You are made captains, princes, and generals of 
armies. 


” What, I beseech you, have I reserved to myself, for all the toils I have 
undergone, except this purple robe and diadem ? I have withheld nothing 
from you ; neither can any mortal show a treasure in my custody, besides 
what is either yours or preserved for your use. I have no private desires to 
gratify, that I should hoard up wealth on that account, for I observe the 
same diet with yourselves, and am satisfied with the same portion of rest. 
Nay, I have been contented with coarser food than many among you, who 
live deliciously ; and I have often watched for you, that you might sleep in 
ease and safety. 


The Dtino Alexander 


(From the bust In the Uffizi gallery) 
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” Some may, perhaps, insinuate that all these were acquired by your own 
toils and dangers, in which I, your general, bore no part ; but who dares 
affirm that he has run greater hazards for me, than I have for him ? 


“See, which of you has received wounds, let him open his bosom and show 
the scars, and I will show mine, for there is none of the forepart of my body 
free ; nor is there any kind of weapon which is either thrust forwards by 
hand, or darted, the marks whereof are not plainly to be traced upon this 
breast of mine ; for I have been wounded with swords in close fight, and 
with darts and arrows at a distance ; besides, I have been beat to the ground 
with stones from the enemies’ engines ; and notwithstanding I have suffered 
so much for your sakes, by stones, and clubs, and swords, and missive 
weapons, yet have I led you victorious through all lands, over all seas, 
rivers, hills, and plain countries. I solemnised your nuptials with my own, 
that your children might claim affinity with mine. 


” The debts of my whole army I freely discharged, without examining too 
strictly how they were contracted ; and notwithstanding the vast stipends 
you then received, you made no small advantage of the plunder of such 
cities . as you took by storm. Add to this, that I bestowed crowns of gold on 
many of you, as eternal monuments of your valour, and my esteem for you ; 
and whoever chanced to fall in battle, valiantly fighting, he, over and above 
the glory which he then acquired by death, w’as usually honoured with a 
sumptuous monument. Naj’, brazen statues are erected, as testimonies of 
the valour of some of them in Macedonia, and honours decreed their 
parents, with a full immunity from all public taxes and impositions ; for 


none of you, fighting under my banner, had ever any occasion to turn his 
back upon an enemy. 


“And now I had determined to release such of you as are unable any longer 
to endure the fatigues of war, and send you home, so laden with honours 
and rewards that your counti-ymen and fellow citizens should deem you, 
above measure, fortunate and happy. But since ye ai”e all one mind, and 
since the same notion of returning has possessed all of you, go all, and 
report at home that your king Alexander, who had subdued the Persians, 
Medes, Bactrians, and Sacce ; who had tamed the Uxii, Arachoti, and 
Drangae ; who had reduced the Parthians, Chorasmians, and Hyrcanians, 
and penetrated as far as the Caspian Sea ; who had forced his way over 
Mount Caucasus, and through the Caspian Straits ; who had passed the i- 
ivers Oxus, and Tanais, and Indus (which last was never passed before, 
unless by Bacchus) ; who had ferried over the rivers Hydaspes, Acesines, 
and Hydraotes ; and had also led you beyond the Hyphasis, if you had not 
refused to follow him ; who entered the ocean by both the mouths of the 
river Indus, and afterwards, marching through the barren and sandy country 
of the Gedrosi (where none ever carried an army safe before) subdued the 
Car-manians and Oritse ; who lastly, having conveyed his fleet from the 
coasts of India, to the Persian Sea, brought you safe and victorious to Susa 
a€” tell your countrymen, I say, that after all these great and glorious acts, 
done for you, you have forsaken him, departed from him, and left him in the 
hands and under the care of the barbarians, whom he had conquered. When 
you shall have told all these things, your glory among men, and the notion 
of your piety towards the gods, will receive a mighty betterment.” 


Having thus spoke, he leaped suddenly from his seat, and retiring into the 
palace, neither put on his royal robes, nor admitted any of his friends to see 
him that day, nor the next ; and on the third having called the Persian 
nobility round him, he distributed the command of the several troops among 
them, and as many of them as he had made his relations, he suffered to kiss 
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him. But the Macedonians, moved with their king’s speech, stood before the 
tribunal, like people astonished, and kept a profound silence ; nor did one of 
their number offer to accompany the king when he retired to his palace, 
except his friends and bod3’ guards, who surrounded him. However, many 
stood still before the tribunal, and refused to depart, though they neither 
knew what they should do, nor say, there. 


But when they came to understand what he had bestowed upon the Medes 
and Persians â€” namely, the several commands of the army ; and that the 
barbarians were distributed into several ranks and orders ; that the Persian 
agema was to be called by a Macedonian name ; and the troops of auxiliary 
foot, and others, to be made up of Persians ; that the companions, and all 
the royal cohort of horse, were to consist of Persians ; and that the regiment 
of Persians was to be nominated the royal regiment â€” they were no longer 
able to contain themselves, but running straight, in a body, to the palace, 
they laid down their arms before the gate, as a sign of submission and 
repentance : then standing without, they begged to be admitted into the 
king’s presence, promising that they would deliver up the authors of the late 
tumult, and those who had stirred them to sedition ; and withal protesting 
that they would never stir from his gate, day nor night, unless they could 
move him to take compassion upon them. 


When Alexander came to understand this, he immediately came forth to 
them, and perceiving them humble and dejected, was so much moved with 
their sorrow and lamentation, that he wept, and stood some time, as though 
he would have spoke ; but they remained in the same suppliant posture. 
However, at last, Callines, belonging to the auxiliary troop of horse, a man 
of much esteem, as well for his age as the command he bore, spoke to this 
effect : 


” Thy Macedonians, O king, are grieved and discontented, because thou 
hast made some of the Persians thy relations, honoured them with the title 
of thy kindred, and sufferest them to kiss thee ; when, at the same time, they 
are excluded.” Then Alexander interrupting him, replied, “I now make you 
all my kindred, and shall, henceforth, style you so.” With that Callines 
stepped forward and kissed him, and such others, as pleased, followed his 
example. Whereupon they again took up their arms, and with shouts of joy, 


and songs, returned to the camp. After this, he sacrificed to the gods, 
according to the custom of his country, and prepared a royal banquet, which 
he graced with his presence, where the Macedonians were placed nearest 
his person ; next these the Persians, and then those of all other nations, 
according to their dignity, or the post they held in the army. 


Then the king, and all his guests, drank out of the same cup ; the Grecian 
augurs, as Avell as the Persian magi, pronouncing their decrees, wishing 
prosperity to the king and the army, and praying for eternal concord and 
unanimity between the Macedonians and Persians, for the common benefit 
of both nations. Nine thousand guests are said to have been present at this 
entertainment, who all drank out of the same cup, and all joined in the same 
songs, for the peace and safety of the army. 


Then such of the Macedonians as were unable to follow the army, by reason 
of age, or lo.ss of limbs, were freely discharged, to the number of about ten 
thousand, who were not only paid their full stipends, according to the time 
they had served, but each had a talent [AL.200 or IfIlOOO] given him ,to 
defray the expenses of his journey. Those among them who had married 
Asiatic wives, and had children by them, were ordered to leave their sons 
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behind, lest they slioukl he the cause of a sedition in Macedonia, if both tlie 
sons and their mothers wei-e sent together. However, he took care to 
instruct them in the Macedonian manners, and to teach them their military 
discipline, that so, when they arrived at maniiood, he might bring them 
home, and deliver them, thus accomplished, to their parents. 


These uncertain and precarious things he promised them at their departure ; 
but he added one sure and undoubted mark of his good will towards them, 
by appointing Craterus (whom he found ever faithful to him, and whom he 
loved as his life) to be their captain, to conduct them safe into their own 
country ; whei-efore, wishing them all health and happiness, and weeping to 


behold them weep, he dismissed them, ordering Craterus, when he had 
finished his task of conducting them safe home, to take upon him the 
government of Macedonia, Thrace, and Thessaly, and preside over the 
liberties of Greece. He moreover ordered Antipater to come to him, and 
bring with him other Macedonians, young and vigorous, instead of those 
who were dismissed. He dispatched Polysperchon away with Craterus, and 
gave him the next command under him, for fear any accident should hajjpen 
to Craterus by the way (he being somewhat indisposed at his setting 
forward) and they should be destitute of a leader. 


It was said that Alexander, overcome with the calumnies wherewith his 
mother had loaded Antipater, was willing to remove him from Macedonia. 
But perhaps this call of Antipater was not designed for his disgrace ; but 
rather to prevent any mischief arisins: from their quarrels, which he might 
not be able to compose. Many letters had been carried to the king, wherein 
Antipater accused Olympias of arrogance, cruelty, and meddling with what 
did not become the mother of Alexander; insomuch, that the king is said to 
have complained, that he was forced to pay her very dear for the ten months 
she carried him in her womb. Olympias, on the other hand, exclaimed 
against Antipater, as insolent, by reason of the command he bore, and the 
people’s obedience to him ; that he began to be altogether unmindful from 
whence he received his authority, and judged himself fit for the sovereigntj’ 
over Macedonia, and all Greece, where he ought only to act as deputy. 


Thus was the king continually wearied out with these complaints insomuch, 
that at last he began to incline to the opinion of those who were for 
disgracing Antipater, as one who was more to be feared than the othei-, if 
the report were just. However, he neither by word nor action, gave the least 
intimation that his affections were any way estranged. c 


THE LAST EXPEDITION 


After the departure of Craterus, Alexander set out for Ecbatana. The state of 
the treasure, and the country, which had been so long in such hands as those 
of Cleander and Sitalces, demanded his attention. It was also a point where 
he might collect information, and concert measures, with regard to the 
regions which bounded his dominions on the north along the coasts of the 
Caspian Sea, concerning which his knowledge was hitherto very imperfect. 
But no doubt one of his main objects was to gratify the Medians by a 
residence of some months in their splendid capital, one of the proudest 
cities of the ancient world, where his Persian predecessors had been used to 
hold their court during a part of the year. Alexander’s presence was 
everywhere felt as a blessing. In his progress through Media he viewed the 
pastures 
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celebrated a€” it seems, under the name of the Nissean pUiin a€” for the 
number and excellence of the horses bred in them. The number had 
amounted to 150,000 ; but, through a series of depredations, which mark the 
disordered state of the province, it had been reduced by nearly two-thirds. 
Here he was met bj’ Atropates, the satrap of the northwest part of Media, 
who, it seems, entertained him with a masquerade of a hundred women, 
mounted, and equipped with hatchets and short bucklers, according to the 
popular notion of the Amazons. Such is Arrian’s conjecture. The fact, 
whatever it may have been, gave rise to a story, that Alexander here 
received an embassy from the queen of the Amazons, and promised to pay 
her a visit. There were several other objects on this road to attract his 
attention in a leisurely march : a Boeotian colony planted by Xerxes, which 
still retained a partial use of the Greek language, and the garden and 
monuments of Baghistane, which tradition ascribed to Semiramis. 


At Ecbatana, after he had despatched the most important business which 
awaited him there, he solemnised the autumnal festival of Dionysus with 
extraordinary magnificence. The city was crowded with strangers, who 
came to witness tlie spectacle ; and three thousand artists are said to have 
been assembled from Greece, to bear a part in it. The satrap Atropates 
feasted the whole army ; and the Macedonian officers seem to have vied 
with each other in courtly arts. They put proclamations into the mouths of 
the heralds, breathing, it is said, a strain of flatter}/\ such as had scarcely 
been heard by the Persian kings. One of these, which was preserved as a 
specimen of insolent servility, but is more remarkable as an indication of 
Alexander’s sentiments, was made by Gorgus, the master of the armoury, 
who presented him with a crown worth three thousand gold pieces, and 
undertook to furnish ten thousand complete suits of armour, and as many 
missiles of every sort proper for the attack of a town, whenever he should 
lay siege to Athens. 


GRIEF FOR HEPHASTION 


Among the theatrical exhibitions there was one which, through the 
singularity of the subject, has been in part preserved from the oblivion, in 
which the rest, with numberless better tilings, have been lost. It was a little 
drama of the satirical class, entitled Agen, the work, as was generally 
believed, of one Python, possibly the Byzantian, Philip’s secretary ; but 
there was also a singular report, tliat it was written by Alexander himself. If 
he did not even suggest the subject, or any of the scenes, the passages 
which have been preserved were certainly designed to gratify his feelings. 
They allude to the flight of Harpalus, who is mentioned both by his own 
name, and by a nickname significant of his most notorious vice ; to the 
monument which he had erected at Babylon in honour of Pythionice, and to 
the largess of corn by which he had obtained the Athenian franchise. The 
wretched state of Athens, as if it needed such benefactions, is described in a 
tone of bitter sarcasm, which passes into that of earnest hostility, when one 
of the speaifers observes, that the corn was Glycera’s, but might perhaps 
prove a fatal pledge of friendship to those who had received it. There can be 
no doubt that in these words the poet meant to speak Alexander’s mind. 


But the festival was interrupted by an event, which Alexander felt as the 
greatest calamity of his life. Hephaistion had been attacked some days 
before by a fever, which at first did not show any alarming symptoms. 
Trusting to his youth and strong constitution, he had, it appears, neglected 
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the directions of his physician, and by his imprudence so inflamed the 
disease, that it carried liim suddenly off. It was a day which was to have 
been devoted to the gymnastic exercises of tlie boys. Alexander was 
witnessing a footrace, when a message was brouglit to liim that 
Hephsestion was worse. He instantly hurried to his friend’s bedside, but 
before he arrived Hephsestion had expired. 


Alexander’s grief, though not embittered by self-reproach, was jjassionate 
and violent, as that which he showed at tlie death of Clitus. There is no 
evidence that Hephtestion possessed any qualities that deserved the 
preference with which Alexander distinguished him : and indeed there are 
intima-tions that, even in Alexander’s judgment, his chief merit was the 
devotion and obsequiousness with which he requited his master’s partiality. 
Perhaps if the attachment had been more considerately formed, the loss 
would have been less keenly felt. After the first transports of anguish had 
subsided, Alexander sought consolation in the extravagant honours which 
he paid to his departed favourite, and in the vain semblance of grief, which 
he forced all persons and things around him to put on. 


We may refuse, with Arrian, to believe that he was so barbarous and frantic, 
as to put the innocent physician to death, and to pull down the temple of 
jEsculapius, if there was one, at Ecbatana. But there is no reason why we 
should question Plutarch’s statement, that he ordered the horses and mules 
to be shorn, and the town walls to be dismantled of their battlements.’ 
These were probably among the customary signs of a general mourning on 
the death of the Persian kings : and it is certain that he directed one to be 
observed throughout his Asiatic dominions. He also commanded that, as 


was usual on the same occasions, the sacred fire should be quenched in all 
the Persian sanctuaries until the funeral was over. For this, preparations 
were made on a scale of more than royal magnificence. He ordered 
Perdiccas to convey the corpse to Babylon, where a pile was to be built at 
the expense of ten thousand talents [AL2,000,000 or 110,000,000], and 
funeral games were to be celebrated with a splendour never before 
witnessed : for which purpose all the artists assembled at Ecbatana were to 
repair to the capital. The courtiers, especially those who might be suspected 
to entertain very different feelings, endeavoured to prove their sympathy 
with the king by extraordinary tokens of veneration for the departed 
favourite. Eumenes, who had lately had a violent quarrel with him, which 
was only composed by the royal authority, dexterously set the example, and 
dedicated himself and his arms to the deceased ; perhaps anticipating 
Alexander’s wish, that Hephsestion should receive sacred honours. He was 
anxious that this should be done under the sanction of religious authority, 
and therefore sent to consult the oracle of Amnion on the question, whether 
Hephffistion should be worshipped as a hero or a god. In the meanwhile, it 
is said, he ordered the sound of music to cease in the camp. The division of 
the cavalry which had been commanded by Hephsestion, was to retain his 
name, and the oiJicer to whom it was committed was to be regarded only as 
his lieutenant. 


These fantastic cares, however, served but to cherish his melancholy, and 
his officers endeavoured to divert him by some fitter occupation, which 
might draw him from Ecbatana, where he was constantly reminded of his 
bereave— 


iDroysenii rejects these reports with the utmost contempt ; perhaps 
forgetting what Herodotus (IX, 24) relates of the mourning for Masistius, in 
which the Persians shaved themselves, and the horses, and the beasts of 
burden : a precedent, which at least proves that there is nothing absurd or 
incredible in Plutarch’s account ; if it does not render it certain that the 
same marks of grief were a necessary part of the general mourning ordered 
by Alexander. 
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ment. He at length began to rouse himself, and complied with their wishes. 
An object opportunely presented itself, which called him again into action, 
and in the manner most suited to the present temper of his soul. The 
Kossteans, who inhabited the highlands on the confines of Media and 
Persia, were still unsubdued ; and, relj’ing on their mountain strongholds, 
continued from time to time to make predatory inroads on their neighbours. 
Though it was now the depth of winter, Alexander set out to punish and 
quell them. He divided his forces into two columns, and gave the command 
of one to Ptolemy. The obstacles opposed by the country and the season 
were such as he was used to overcome : the barbarians could do little to bar 
his progress. They were hunted like wild beasts into their lairs, and every 
man taken capable of bearing arms was put to the sword. It was a sacrifice 
to the shade of Heijhajstion, in which Alexander might see another 
resemblance to Achilles. He then crossed the mountains, and, coming down 
upon the Tigris, took the direct road to Babylon. 


TO BABYLON 


At the distance of some days’ march from the city, he was met by presages 
of impending calamity. A deputation of the Chaldean priests came to the 
camp, and requested a private audience, in which they informed him that 
tlieir god Belus had revealed to them that some danger threatened him, if he 
should at that time enter Babylon. Alexander is said to have replied with a 
verse of Euripides, expressing disbelief in divination. But it is certain that 
the warning sank deep into his mind. The state of his feelings was apt for 
gloomy forebodings : and there was a strange harmony between the words 
of the Chaldeans, and an intimation which he had lately received from a 
Greek soothsayer, named Peitliagoras. 


Still the priests found that they could not induce the king to give up his 
intention of visiting the capital of his empire, where many important affairs 
were to be transacted, and embassies from remote parts of the world were 
awaiting his arrival. They then urged him at least not to enter the city by the 
eastern gate, so as to have his face turned towards the dark west. This 
mysterious advice struck Alexander’s fancy ; he altered the course of his 
march, and proceeded some distance along the bank of the Euphi-ates. But 
he then found that the lakes and morasses formed by the inundations of the 
river to the west of Babylon would prove an insurmountable obstacle. He 
was still reluctant to neglect the warning of the Chaldeans, but yet not now 
indisposed to listen to Anaxarchus, and the other philosophical Greeks 
about him, who treated the occult science, and especially its Babylonian 
professors, with contempt. There was however another motive for distrust, a 
suspicion that his priestly counsellors were less concerned about his safety 
than their own. Alexander, before he left Babylon, had ordered the great 
temple, which Xerxes had demolished, to be rebuilt under the 
superintendence of the 
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priest.\. The revenues which had been assigned by the Assyrian kings, for 
the maintenance of the temple-worship, were also managed by the priests, 
and, while the temple lay in ruins, had been applied by them to their own 
use. They knew that Alexander’s presence would soon put an end to such 
abuses. 


Thus then he at length entered Babylon, not without a secret misgiving, by 
the ominous quarter. i The Great City had probably never before witnessed 
so stirring a scene as was exhibited by the crowds now assembled for 
various purposes within its walls. Nearchus had brought in the fleet from 
Opis : the vessels transported over land from Phrenicia had come down 
from Thapsacus : the harbour was in progress, and other ships were on the 
stocks in the arse/ials of Babylon itself. Another crowd of workmen and 
artists were busied with Hephsestion’s funeral pile, and with the 
preparations for his obsequies. And never before had Alexander’s imperial 
greatness been so conspicuously displayed as in the embassies from foreign 
states, which were now in attendance at his court. ^ It seems indeed that 
there was a disposition among some of his historians to exaggerate the 
number and variety â€“ of those embassies. We must perhaps pass over as 
doubtful those which are said to have come a€” surprising the 
jNlIacedoniUns and the Greeks by the novelty and strangeness of their 
names and garb a€” from the European Scythians, from Celtic and Iberian 
tribes, from Ethiopia, from Carthage, from Libya, and from at least three of 
the Italian nations, the Bruttians, Lucanians, and Tj’rrhenians. 


The object of the Italian embassies is not mentioned : those of the Bruttians 
and Lucanians may be easily accounted for, since, only six or seven years 
before, the conqueror’s kinsman and namesake, Alexander of Epirus, had 
perished in war with them. We are prepared to accept the testimony that 


they were met at Babylon by envoys from Rome, and though the scene may 
appear to us so memorable as to have afforded temptation for fiction, the 
fact was recorded before the greatness of the Roman name could have 
suggested the thought. Strabo mentions an occasion which might have led 
to this embassy. Alexander â€” w/e know not precisely when â€” had sent 
remonstrances to the Romans on account of injuries which his subjects had 
suffered from the pirates of Antium, which was subject to Rome. Alexander 
would probably have been satisfied with such a supremacy in Ital}? as he 
had acquired in Greece : that no general confederacy would have been 
formed against him by the Italian states : and Rome, single-handed, could 
not long have withstood such an army as he could have brought against her, 
backed by the forces and treasure of Greece, Asia, and Africa. 


Among the embassies were several from Greek cities. He gave precedence 
according to the dignity of their temples. So Elis took the lead, and was 
followed by Delphi and Corinth : but the shi-ine of Ammon was recognised 
as second to Olympia. The Epidaurians received an offering for their god, 
though Alexander added the remark, that Ji\sculapius might have treated 
him better, than to suffer him to lose his dearest friend. 


The honours designed for Hephgestion continued to share his earnest 
attention with graver business. The funeral pile was at length completed, 
and was a marvel of splendour, such as the gorgeous East had never beheld. 


1 That Alexander’s return to Babylon took place early in 323, may now be 
considered as sufficiently certain. 


[2 Niebulir/ compares this period with Napoleon’s stay in Dresden before 


he made his fatal march to Moscow. He was similarly surrounded by 
embassies in crowds. | 
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A part of the wall of Babylon, to the length of about a mile, was thrown 
down to furnish materials for the basement, and the shell of the building. It 
was a Square tower, and each side, at least at the foot, measured a stade in 
breadth : the height was about two hundred feet, divided into tliirty stories, 
roofed with the trunks of palm trees. The whole of the outside was covered 
with groups of colossal figures, and other ornaments, all of gold, ivory, and 
other precious materials, and it was surmounted by statues of sirens, so 
contrived as to emit a plaintive melody. All who courted the king’s favour 
contributed their offerings to the woi’k, or to the obsequies. As to the 
magnificence of the concluding ceremony, of the funeral games and 
banquet, nothing more need be said than that it corresponded to the richness 
of this astonishing work of art, which was raised at an expense about ten 
times exceeding that of the Parthenon, merely to be devoured by the flames. 


Alexander was not of a character to continue long brooding over 
melancholy thoughts.“ He appears now to have resumed his great plans 
with his wonted energy. It was about this time, that he sent out three 
expeditions to explore the coast of Arabia. He was imj/ressed with the 
belief, that the Caspian Sea was connected by some outlet at its northern 
extremity with the ocean wliich girded the earth, and perhaps hoped that a 
passage might be found through this channel to the coast of India. With this 
view he sent Heraclides, with a party of shipwrights, to the shores of the 
Caspian, to build a fleet, which miglit survey its coasts, and ascertain its 
limits. In the meanwhile, lie undertook an excursion from Babylon on the 
Euphrates, to inspect the canal called the Pallacopas, which branched from 
it to the south-west. He then sailed down the Pallacopas into the lakes 
which received its waters, and examined the channels by which they were 
connected with each other. On a part of the shore his eye was struck by a 
point, which seemed to him well adapted for the site of a city, and he 
ordered one to be built there, which he afterwards peopled with a colony of 
Greek mercenaries. The circuit was large, and the passages so intricate, that 
he was once separated for some time from the main body of the squadron. 
On his return through this maze of waters, an accident occurred, trifling in 
itself, but sufficiently ominous, it seems, to revive the uneasy feelings with 
which he had entered Babylon, and which had subsided when he saw 
himself once more out of it, and the prediction of the Chaldeans apparently 
belied. As the royal galley, which Alexander steered himself, passed over 


the lake, a sudden gust of wind carried away his causia into the water, and 
lodged the light diadem which circled it on one of the reeds that grew out of 
a tomb. One of the sailors immediately swam off to recover it, and, to keep 
it dry, placed it on his own head. Alexander rewarded him with a talent, but 
at the same time ordered him to be flogged, for the thoughtlessness with 
which he had assumed the ensign of royalty. The diviners, it is said, took 
the matter more seriou,sly, and advised the king to avert the omen by the 
infliction of death on the offender. 


On his return he found all the preparations for his intended expedition 
nearly complete. Fresh troops had arrived from the western provinces, and 
Peucestas had brought an army of twenty thousand Persians, and a body of 
mountaineers from the Kossajan and Tapurian highlands. The Persians 
Alexander incorporated with liis Macedonian infantry ; so as in every file of 
sixteen to combine twelve Persians, armed with bows or javelins, with four 


[1 Here again, Droysen‘8<i picture of Alexander’s dejection : ” With 
Hephsestion his youth â€“had sunk into the grave : and, though scarcely 
beyoud the threshold of manhood, he began fast to grow old,” seems 
violently overcharged. | 
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heavj-armed Macedonians. And now the envoys whom he had sent to the 
oracle of Amnion returned with the answer, that Hephtestion was to he 
worshipped as a hero. This was pi-obably as much as Alexander had 
desired. He immediately proceeded to give effect to the injunction, and sent 
orders to his satrap Cleomenes, to erect two temples to the new hero, one in 
Alexandria, the otlier on the isle of Pharos. 


Fresh envoys had also arrived from Greece a€” from what states we are not 
informed â€” to render him the divine honoui-s which he had demanded. 
They came crowned, according to the custom of persons sent on a sacred 


mission to a temple, offered golden crowns to him, and saluted him with the 
title of a god. But, Arrian observes with emphatic simplicity, he was now 


Ruins of Greek Wall at Alatrium 


not far from his end. It seemed to be announced by another sinister omen. 
The king had been busied with the enrolment of the newly-arrived troops, in 
council with his officers, who were seated on each side of the throne. 
Feeling thirst, he withdrew to refresh himself; the council rose for a time, 
and none were left in the hall but the attendant eunuchs. Before he returned, 
a man entered the apartment, mounted the steps of the throne, and seated 
himself on it. The slaves had probably been kept motionless by amazement, 
when they should have prevented him : but when the deed was done, the 
etiquette of the Persian coui-t forbade them to lay their hands on one who 
occupied the seat of royalty, and they rent their clothes and beat their 
breasts in helpless consternation. The man was examined, and put to the 
torture, by Alexander’s orders, who suspected a treasonable design. 
According to some accounts, he was a Messenian, named Dionysius, who 
had been a long time in prison, and had just made his escape. We may infer, 
that he was out of his senses. He could give no explanation of his act, but 
that it had come into his mind. Hence it seemed the more manifest to the 
soothsayers, that it must be viewed as a sign of impending evil. Alexander 
himself probably so considered it, and it was the more alarming, as it 
followed so many others. That he was haunted by his gloomy forebodings, 
and superstitious fancies, to the degree which Plutarch describes, is hardly 
credible, unless he was already unconsciously affected by the disorder 
which 
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proved fatal to him : as on the other hand it seems probable that its secret 
germs may have been cherished by the dejected state of his spirits. 


From tlie presence of the disease, before its symptoms had become 
manifest, we may jjerhaps best explain the behaviour which Plutarcli 
attributes to him in the interview which he had with Antipater’s son, 
Cassander, shortly before his death ; a scene which appears to have been 
attended with very important consequences. Alexander confronted 
Cassander with Antipater’s accusers : and when Cassander treated their 
charges as groundless caliminies, sternly interrupted him, and asked 
whether men who had suffered no wrong would have ti-avelled so far to 
prefer a calumnious charge. Cassander pleaded, that the greater the distance 
from the scene of the alleged injury, the safer was the calumny. But the king 
indignantly replied that Cassander showed how well he had studied 
Aristotle’s sophistry, by which every argument might be turned two 
opposite ways, but that it should avail nothing, if the complaints proved to 
be in any degree well-founded. So far indeed we only see a proof that 
Alexander retained the full vigour of his mind and character. Plutarch 
however adds, what is more difficult to believe, that because Cassander, at 
his first audience, could not keep his countenance at the sight of the Persian 
ceremonial, wliich was entirely new to him, Alexander seized him by the 
hair, and dashed his head against the wall. This may be a gross exaggeration 
; but that Cassander’s reception was so harsh and violent as to leave an 
indelible impression of fear and hatred on his soul, is confirmed, as strongly 
as such a fact can be, by his subsequent conduct. 


LAST ILLNESS 


The preparations for the projected campaign were now so far advanced, that 
Alexander celebrated a solemn sacrifice for its success. He at the same time 
entertained his principal officers at a banquet, and continued drinking with 
them to a late hour of the evening. As he was retiring to rest, he was invited 
by Medius â€” who it seems had of late been admitted to an intimacy with 
him something like Hephajstion’s a€” to a revel, which was to be followed 
by a fresh drinking-bout. He comjDlied, and the greater part of the night 
seems to have been thus spent. The next evening he again banqueted at the 
house of Medius, and again the carousal was prolonged. 


It was at the close of this banquet, after he had refreshed himself with a 
bath, that he felt the symptoms of fever so strongly as to be induced to sleep 
there. The grasp of death was on him, though his robust frame yielded only 
after a hard struggle to the gradual prevalence of the malady. 


We have a minute and seemingly complete account of his last illness, in an 
official diary which Arrian transcribed. Nevertheless various reports, which 
it does not sanction, were current in ancient times, and one of them, which 
ascribed his death to gross intemperance, has always been very generally 
believed. Another, which has been as generally rejected, attributed it to a 
dose of poison, ^ contrived by Aristotle, conveyed by Cassander, and 
administered by lollas, another of Antipater’s sons, who filled the office of 
cup-bearer to the king. As this report was undoubtedly invented by 
Cassander’s enemies, so the other may have been first circulated by him 
and his partisans. It represents Alexander as having drained an enormous 


{} Niebuhr/ thinks that Alexander could hardly have been poisoned as the 
poisons of that day always acted within twenty-four hours. This is, 
however, by no means certain. Aratus, the hero of the Achaean League, 
died of slow poisoning, according to the high authority of Polybius. ] 
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cup, a bowl of Hercules, as it was called, and as having instantly sunk as 
from a sudden blow. This incident certainly would not have appeared on the 
face of the journal ; but neither does it seem quite consi.stent with 
Alexander’s habits, who, according to Aristobulus, drank chiefly for the 
sake of prolonging conversation, nor with other details which have been 
preserved concerning the banquet. If he had been in his usual state of 
health, the debauch described in the journal would pi-obablj/ have 
produced no effect on him. It may however both have hastened the outbreak 
of the fever, and have rendered it fatal. Aristobulus related another fact, 
which the journal passed over in silence ; that in a paroxysm of the fever, 
the patient quenched his thirst with a large draught of wine. 6 


THE DEATH-BED OF ALEXANDER 


On the morning of the first of June Alexander awoke very ill. The varied 
emotions of the last few days, with the rapid succession of banquets, . had 
made him only too susceptible to illness, and the fever took strong hold on 
him. He had to be carried in his bed to the altar for the morning sacrifice 
which he was wont to offer daily. He then lay on a couch in the great hall, 
receiving his generals and giving them the necessary orders for the start : 
the army was to set out on the fourth of June ; the fleet, with which he was 
going in person, on the following day. He was then carried on his couch to 
the Euphrates, got into a ship and crossed to the gardens on the farther. side, 
where he took a bath and passed the night shivering with chill. After the 
bath and sacrifice the next morning, he went into his private apartment and 
lay on a couch there all day. Medius was there and tried to cheer him by 
conversation. The king commanded the leaders to appear before him next 
morning, and having taken a little supper he went to bed. 


The fever increased, his condition grew worse, and he passed the whole 
night witliout sleep. After the bath and sacrifice next morning Nearchus and 
the other leaders of the fleet were admitted ; the king informed them that 
their departure must be postponed for a day on account of his illness, but 
that he hoped to be sufficiently recovered by that time to embark on tlie 


sixth. He remained in the bathroom ; Nearchus was commanded to sit by 
his bed and tell him of his voyage. Alexander listened with great pleasure, 
rejoicing that he too should presently experience similar perils. Meanwhile 
his condition changed for the worse, the fever was higher every night. 
Nevertheless on the morning of the fourth of June he called the officers of 
the fleet together after the bath and morning sacrifice, and commanded 
them to have everything in readiness for his reception and for tlie sailing of 
the fleet on the sixth. After the evening bath the fever set in more violently 
than ever, the king’s strength diminished visibly, and a night of sleejDless 
torment ensued. 


Next morning he was carried in a high fever to the great reservoir and 
offered sacrifice with difficulty ; he then gave audience to the officers, 
issued some orders concerning the sailing of the fleet, discussed the 
appointments to certain posts with his generals, and left the selections of the 
officers to be promoted, to them, with the admonition to make a strict 
examination. The sixth came, the king was prostrated by sickness, 
nevertheless he had himself carried to the altar, offered sacrifices and 
prayers, and gave orders for the departure of the fleet to be postponed. A 
melancholy night followed, and the next morning the king was hardly able 
to offer sacrifice. He commanded 
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[323 B.C.] the generals to assemble in the anteroom of the palace and the 
captains and officers to keep together in the courtyard. He had himself 
carried back from the gardens to the palace. He grew weaker every moment 
; when the leaders were admitted he recognised them but was not able to 
speak. The fever continued through the night, and through the following 
day and night the king lay speechless. 


The impression produced by the king’s illness in both the army and the city 
was beyond description ; the Macedonians thronged round the palace, they 
begged to see their king, they feared that he was dead already and that his 
death was kept secret ; they did not cease their lamentations, threats, and 
entreaties until the doors were opened to them. Then they filed past their 
king’s bed, and Alexander raised his head slightly, gave his hand to each 
and looked his silent farewell to his veterans. On the following day (it was 
the tenth of June) Pithon, Peucestas, Seleucus, and others went to the 
temple of Serapis and inquired of the god whether the king would be better 
if he were carried into his temple and prayed to him. The answer was ” 
Bring him not, if he remains where he is he will soon be bet-ter.” And on 
the day after, towards the evening of the eleventh of June, Alexander died. 
<i 


CHAPTER LVI. VARIOUS ESTIMATES OF ALEXANDER 


Now that we have compassed the so great deeds of a life so short, it is 
inevitable that the sum total of the man’s varied activity should be reckoned 
up into a brief statement of the value of his career to civilisation. The sums 
arrived at in Alexander’s case have been as various as the minds that have 
made them up. A brief collection of them is full of contrast and 
illumination. A« 


HIS VICES AND VIRTUES (ARRIAN) 


His body was beautiful, and well proportion’d ; his Mind brisk and Active ; 
his Courage wonderful. He was strong enough to undergo Hardships, and 
willing to meet Dangers ; ever ambitious of Glor}/ and a strict observer of 
Religious Duties. As to those Pleasures whicli regarded the Body, he 
shewed himself indifferent ; as to the Desires of the Mind, insatiable. In his 
Counsels he was sharp-sighted, and cunning ; and pierc’d deep into 
doubtful Matters, by the Force of his natural Sagacity. In mar-shalling, 
arming, and governing an Army, he was thoroughly skill’d ; and famous for 
exciting his Soldiers with Courage, and animating them with Hopes of 
Success, as also in dispelling their private Fears, by his own Example of 
Magnanimity. He always enter’d upon desperate Attempts with the utmost 
Resolution and Vigour, and was ever diligent in taking any Advantage of 
his Enemies’ Delay, and falling upon him unawares. He was a most strict 
observer of his Treaties ; notwithstanding which he was never taken at a 
Disadvantage, by any Craft or Perfidy of his Enemies. He was sparing in his 
Expenses, for his own Private Pleasures, but in the distribution of his 
Bounty to his Friends, Liberal and Magnificent. 


If anything can be laid to Alexander’s Charge, as committed in the heat and 
violence of Wrath, or if he may be said to have imitated the Barbarian Pride 
a little too much, and bore himself too haughtily, I cannot think them such 
vast Crimes ; and especially when one calmly considers his green Years, 
and uninterrupted Series of Success, it will appear no great Wonder if Court 
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Sycophants, who alwa3-s flatter Princes to their Detriment, sometimes led 
him away. But this must be said, in his behalf, that all Antiquity has not 
produced an Example of such sincere Repentance, in a King, as he has 
shewed us. I cannot condemn Alexander for endeavouring to draw his 


Subjects into the Belief of his Divine Original, because ‘tis reasonable to 
imagine he intended no more by it, than to procure the greater Authority 
among his Soldiers. Neither was he less famous than Minos, or -lEacus, or 
Rhadamanthus, who, all of them challeng’d Kindred with Jove ; and none 
of the ancients condemn’d them for it ; nor were his glorious Actions any 
way inferior to those of Theseus, or Ion, tho’ the former claim’d Neptune, 
and the latter Apollo, for his Father. His assuming and wearing the Persian 
Habit, seems to have been done with a political View, that he might appear 
not altogether to despise the Barbarians, and that he might also have some 
Curb to the Arrogance and Insolence of his Macedonians. And for this 
Cause, I am of Opinion, he plac’d the Persian Melophori among his 
Macedonian Troops, and Squadrons of Horse, and allow’d them the same 
share of Honour. Long Banquets, and deep Drinking, Aristobulus assures 
us, were none of his Delights ; neither did he prepare Entertainments for the 
sake of the Wine (which he did not greatly love, and seldom drank much of) 
but to Rub up a mutual Amity among his Friends. 


Whoever therefore attempts to condemn, or calumniate Alexander, does not 
so much ground his Accusation upon those Acts of his, which really 
deserve Reproof, but gathers all his Actions as into one huge Mass, and 
forms his Judgment thereupon : But let any Man consider seriously who he 
was, wliat Success he always had, and to what a pitch of Glory he ari-ived ; 
who, without Controversy, reigned King of both Continents, and whose 
Name has spread through all Parts of the habitable World ; and he will 
easily conclude, that in comparison of his great and laudable Acts, his Vices 
and Failings are few and trifling, and which, in so prodigious a Run of 
Prosperity, if they could be avoided, (considering liis Repentance and 
Abhorrence of them afterwards) may easily be overlooked, and are not of 
Weight sufficient to cast a Shade upon his Reign. 


I am persuaded there was no Nation, City, nor People then in being whitlier 
his Name did not reach, for wliich Reason, whatever Origin he might boast 
of or claim to himself, there seems to me to have been some Divine Hand 
presiding both over his Birth and Actions, insomuch, that no mortal upon 
Earth either excel’d or equal’d him.& 


HIS FAVOUR WITH FORTUNE (iELIANUS) 


Commendable and renowned be the actes of Alexander which he dyd at 
Granicus and Issus. His foughten field at Arbeles, the taking of Darius, the 
subduing of the Persians to the Macedonians, the conquering of al Asia, the 
bringyng of the Indians under liis owne dominion, etc. Lawdible be his 
feats of amies donne at Tyrus, and Oxydacris : But what meane we to 
comprehend in a skantlyng of lynes the puisaunce of so incomparable a 
Prince ? let it be as some envyous varlets and backbiting tonges woulde 
have it, that the prosperous successe of his adventures is to be attributed to 
Fortune, what of that ? yet is he notable and praiseworthy notwithstanding, 
insomuch as his fortune never fainted nor fayled, and in that liee was lulled 
in the lappe of so loving a Lady that she never withdrew her favour from 
him.c 
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IF ALEXANDER HAD ATTEMPTED ROME (LIVY) 


[When the historian of Rome, old Livy, was writing of the comparatively 
obscure general, Papirius Cursor, the fact that he was cinitcinporary with 
Alexander and would have had to meet him had he come against Italy, led 
Livy to breathe so Roman a defiance to the world-conqueror that we must 
needs quote it here, preferably in the old-fashioned garb of the anonymous 
translation of 1686. | 


Without doubt in tlmt Age, which yielded as great plenty of gallant 
Captains as any, there was not a Person on whom the State of Rome did 
more rely and depend, insomuch, as some Writers have concluded, that he 
[Papirius Cursor] would have been an equal match to the Great Alexander, 
if after the Conquest of Asia, he had bent his Arms against Europe. 


Now although from the beginning of this Work it may sufficiently appear, 
that I have sought nothing less than Digressions from the just order and 
series of the Story ; nor have at all endeavored, by extravagant Varieties, to 
garnish it, or with pleasant Sallies to divert the Reader and refresh myself ; 
3’et happening upon the mention of so great a King, and so renowned a 
Captain, I could not but Ije moved to disclose and set down those thoughts 
which have oft occur’d to my mind, and inquire a little. What event would 
probably have succeeded to the Roman Affairs, had they happened to have 
been engaged with this Illustrious Conqueror. As the Roman State bore up 
against other Kings and Nations, so it might have jirov’d to him also 
Invincible. To begin with ballancing the Commanders one against another, I 
do not deny but Alexander was an excellent Leader, but that which 
enhanc’d his Fame, was. That he was a sole and Soveraign Commander ; a 
young Man, his Sails alwa3’s full blown with prosperous Gales, and one 
who dyed before ever he had labored under any of the frowns of Fortune. 
For to omit other glorious Princes and renowned Captains, illustrious 


Examples of the uncertainty of Humane Grandeur : What was it that 
exposed Cyrus (whom the Greeks so highly magnifie) or our great Pompey 
of late, to the turning Wheel of Fortune, but only this, That they lived long? 
On the other side, Let us take a review of the Roman Commanders, I mean 
not through all Ages, but such as being Consuls or Dictators about those 
times, Alexander must have engaged with, if he had spread his Ensigns this 
way; there were M. Valerius Corvinus, C. jNlarcius Rutilus, C. Sulpicius, T. 
Manlius. Torquatus, Q. Publilius Philo, L. Papirius Cursor, Q. Fabius 
Maximus, the two Decii, L. Volumnius, Manlius Curius, besides abundance 
of prodigious Warriors that succeeded afterwards ; if he had first set upon 
the Carthaginians, (as he was resolv’d to have done, if he had not been 
prevented by Death) and so had arriv’d in Italy when well stricken in years. 
Each one of these was master of as good Parts and natural Abilities, as 
Alexander, and had the advantage of being train’d up in an incomparable 
Military Discipline, which having been delivered from hand to hand ever 
since the foundation of their City, was now by continual Precepts arriv’d to 
the perfection of an Art. And whereas, Alexander often hazarded his Per- 
son, and underwent all Military toils and dangers (which was one thing that 
not a little added to his Glory :) can it be thought, that if Manlius Torquatus, 
or Valerius (“orvinus, had chanc’d to meet him at the head of his Troops, 
either of them would not have prov’d a Match for him, who were both of 
them famous for stout Soldiers before ever they had Commands ? Would 
the Decii, that rush’d with devoted Bodies into the midst of the Enemy, 
have been afraid of him? Would Papirius Cursor, that mighty Man both for 
strength of Body and gallantry of Mind, have declined to cope 
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with him? Was it likely that a single young Gentleman should out-wit or 
manage his Affairs with greater prudence than that Senate which he only, 
whoever he was, had a right Idea of, that said, ” It consisted altogether of 
Kings”? 


Here, forsooth, was the danger, lest he should more advantagiously choose 
his Ground to Encamp on, provide Victuals more carefully, prevent 
Surprizes and Stratagems more warily, know better when to venture a 


Battel, range his Army more Soldier-like, or strengthen it with Reserves and 
Recruits, better than any of those whom I have named knew how to do: 
Alas ! in all these matters, he would have confess’d he had not to deal with 
a Darius, over whom, being attended with a vast Train of Women and 
Eunuchs, softened with wearing gold and Purple, and clogg’d with the 
superfluous Furniture of his luxurious Fortune, he did indeed obtain an 
unbloody Victory, meeting rather with a Booty than an Enemy, and had only 
this to boast of, That he durst handsomely contemn such an abundance of 
Vanity. 


He would have had another kind of jjrospect in Italy than in India, through 
which he march’d at his ease with a drunken Army, Feasting and Revelling 
all the way: But here he must have met with the thick woody Forrest, and 
almost unpassable Streights of Apulia; the lofty Mountains of Lucania, and 
fresh Tokens of a late Defeat that ha23pen’d to his own Name and Family, 
where his Uncle Alexander, King of the Epirotes, was hewn to pieces. 


We speak hitherto of Alexander, not yet debauch’d with excess of good 
Fortune, wherein never any Man had less command of himself than he : But 
if we consider him in his new Habit, and that new Nature, (if I may call it 
so) which he took up after he had a while been flush’d with Victories, we 
may avow he would have come into Italy, more like a Darius than an 
Alexander, and brought with him a bastard Army, altogether degenerated 
from the Macedonian courage and manners, into the debauches and 
effeminacies of the Persians. I am asham’d, in so great a Monarch as he 
was, to relate his proud humors of changing so oft his Garb; his excessive 
vain-glory, in expecting that Men should adore him by casting themselves 
prostrate at his feet, whenever they approached him ; his barbarous 
Cruelties and Butcheries of his nearest Friends amongst his Cups and 
Banquets, and that ridiculous Vanity of forging a Divine Pedigree, and 
boasting himself the Son of Jupiter. Nay more, since his Drunkenness and 
Greediness of wine, his savage Passions and cholerick Phrensies did every 
day increase (I report nothing but what all Authors agree in), shall we not 
think that his Abilities, as a General, must quickly have decayed and been 
wonderfully impaired ? 


But here perhaps was the danger (which some little trifling Greeks who 
would cry up the glory even of the Parthians, to depress the Roman name, 
are often wont to alledge) That the People of Rome would never have been 
able to endure the very Majesty and dread of Alexanders Name (whom 
indeed I am apt to think they then scarce ever heard of:) Let us conceit as 
magnificently as may be of this Prince, yet still it will be but the Grandeur 
of one Man, acquired in little more than twelve Years continued Felicity ; 
and whereas some extol it highly on his Account, That the Romans, though 
never worsted in any War, have yet been defeated in divers Battels, whereas 
Fortune was never wanting to Alexander in any one encounter, they do not 
consider tliat they are comparing the Exploits of one particular Man, and he 
too but a Youth, with the atcliievements of a People that have now been 
involv’d in Wars eight hundred years. 


You ought rather to compare Man with Man, Captain with Captain, than 
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the Fortune of one with the other. How many Roman Generals may I name, 
that never suffer’d a Repulse in their days ? We can run over whole Pages 
in the Annals of our Magistrates, full of Consuls and Dictators, whose 
Success as well as Virtue, was such, as they never gave the Commonwealth 
so much as one days grief or discontentment. And that which makes them 
yet to be more admired than Alexander, or any other King in the World ; 
some of them held their Office of Dictator not above ten or twenty days, 
and none the Consulship beyond a year : Their Levies were often obstructed 
by the Tribunes of the Commons, so that they set forth too late ; and 
sometimes for holding the Court for Elections, they were sent for iiome too 
soon : In the hurry of Affairs the Year was apt to be wheel’d about, and then 
they must leave all to new Instruments ; now the rashness, another time the 
dishonesty of a Colleague, was either a great hindrance to their Success, or 
perhaps occasion’d a mischief. jNIany times they succeeded after the defeat 
of their Predecessors, or receiv’d a raw and undisciplin’d Army : From all 
which inconveniences Kings are not only free, but absolute Masters both of 
their Enterprizes, and the times and means they will take to accomplish 
them, leading all things by their Councils, and not following them. Had 
therefore this unconquered Alexander been engaged against these 
unconquered Captains, he would have hazarded all those past pleasures of 
Fortunes favor ; nay, in this the danger would have been greater, that the 
Macedonians had but one Alexander, and he not only obnoxious to many 
Casual-ties, but voluntarily exposing himself to frequent Dangers. But the 
Romans had many that were Alexanders equals, both for Glory and the 
grandeur of their Atchievements, each of whom, might according to his 
peculiar Fate, either live or dye, without at all endangering the Publick. 


It remains now to ballance the Forces on each side, and that neither in 
respect of numbers, quality of the Soldiers, or the multitude of their Allies 


and Auxiliaries. Romans in the Surveys taken by the Censors of that Age, 
two hundred and fifty thousand Polls ; and therefore in all the revolts of the 
Latines, they were able to levy Ten Legions, and that too almost wholly in 
the City ; and crequently in those times, four or five distinct Armies were 
kept on foot at once, which maintained Wars in Etruria, in Umbria, with the 
Gauls (Confederates with the Enemy) in Samnium and in Lucania : On the 
other side, he must have cross’d the Sea, having of old Macedonian Bands 
not above Thirty thousand Foot, and four thousand Horse, and those most 
of them Thessalians ; for this was the total of his Force when he appeared 
most formidable. If he should have added to these, Persians, Indians, or 
others out of his 


Qrecian Costume (After Hope) 


There were numbered of 
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new Conquests, they would but more encumber rather than assist him. Then 
the Romans had Supplies at hand to reinforce them presently from home 
upon any accident ; whereas Alexander (as it happened afterwards to 
Annibal). Warring in a remote foreign Country, his Army would have 
mouldered away apace, and could not readily have Recruits. The 
iNIacedonians had for their Arms, a Shield and a Spear like a Pike ; the 
Romans, a large Target that skreen’d almost the whole Body, and a Javelin, 
a Weapon not a little more serviceable than the Spear, both to strike and 
push with, near hand, and also to be lanced at a distance. The Soldiers of 
each side were wont to stand firm, and keep their Ranks ; the Macedonian 
Phalanx was immovable and uniform ; but the Roman Battalions more 
distinct, and consisting of several Divisions, more ready to separate and 
close again upon any occasion. 


A Patriotic Estimate of Home’s Greatness 


To speak now of labour and travel, What Soldier is comparable to the 
Roman ? Who better able to hold out and endure all the fatigues of War ? 
Alexander, worsted in one Battel, had been utterly undone : But what Power 
could have broken the Roman courage, whom neither the shameful disgrace 
at Caudium nor the fatal defeat at Canute, could in the least daunt or dispirit 
? Undoubtedly Alexander, although his first attempt should have prov’d 
prosperous, would often here have missed his Persians and his Indians ; he 
would have wish’d to have been dealing again a€ndth the soft and 
cowardly Nations of Asia and confest. That before he only fought with 
Women, as King Alexander of Epirus is reported to have said, when he had 
here received his Death wound, refiecting upon those easie Occurents of 
War, which this young Prince (his Nephew) met with in Asia, in respect to 
those difficulties he himself had to struggle with in Italy. 


And truly, when I consider that the Engagements at Sea between the 
Romans and Carthaginians in the first Punick War, took up no less than four 
and twenty years’ space, I am inclinable to conjecture, that the whole age of 
Alexander would not have been enough to have finish’d a War with either a 
one of those States. And since by antieut Leagues they were then at Amity 
and in Alliance with each other, ‘tis probable an equal apprehension of 
danger might have united them against the common Enemy: And what less 
could he then expect but to have been utterly overwhelm’d and crush’d by 
the joint Arms of two the most potent Republicks in the World ? The 
Romans, though not indeed in the da3^s of Alexander, or when the 
Macedonian Power was at heighth, have yet since try’d the courage of the 
Macedonians, under the conduct of Antiochus, Philip, and Perses, and came 
off not only without loss, but even without any danger or hazard. 


It may seem a proud word, but without arrogance it is spoken. Let there be 
no Civil Wars amongst us ; never can we be distressed by any Enemy, 
Horse or Foot ; never in set Battel, never in plain equal groimd, or places 
disadvantagious, outdone in Courage or Resolution. The Soldier I confess 
in heavy Armour, may be apprehensive of the Enemies Cavalry in a 
Champion Country, or be incommoded with Arrows shot from a distance, 
or embartrass’d in unpassable Woods, or Quarters, where provisions cannot 
be brought to them ; but still let there be a thousand Armies greater and 
stronger than that of Alexander and his Macedonians, so long as we hold 
together, and continue that love of Peace, and prudent care of civil Concord, 
wherein we live at this day, we are able, and ever shall be, to rout and put 
them all to flight.fi 
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[Against Livy’s confidence in the Roman bulwark must be placed Grote’s 
trust in Alexander’s genius. ] 


Exalted to this prodigious grandeur, Alexander was at the time of his death 
little more than thirty-two years old â€” the age at which a citizen of Athens 


was growing into important commands ; ten years less tiian the age for a 
consul at Rome ; two years younger than the age at which Timur first 
acquired the crown, and began his foreign conquests. His extraordinary 
bodily powers were unabated ; he had acquired a large stock of military 
experience ; and what was still more important, his appetite for further 
conquest was as voracious, and his readiness to purchase it at the largest 
cost of toil or danger, as complete, as it had been when he first crossed the 
Hellespont. Great as his past career had been, his future achievements, with 
such increased means and experience, were likely to be yet greater. His 
ambition would have been satisfied with nothing less than the conquest of 
the whole habitable world as then known ; and if his life had been 
prolonged, he. would probably have accomplished it. Nowhere (so far as 
our knowledge reaches) did there reside any military power capable of 
making head against him ; nor were his soldiers, when he commanded 
them, daunted or baffled by any extremity of cold, heat, or fatigue. 


The patriotic feelings of Livy dispose him to maintain that Alexander, had 
he invaded Italy would have failed and perished like his relative, Alexander 
of Epirus. But this conclusion cannot be accepted. If we grant the courage 
and discipline of the Roman infantry to have been equal to the best infantry 
of Alexander’s army, the same cannot be said of the Roman cavalry as 
compared with the Macedonian companions. Still less is it likely that a 
Roman consul, annually changed, would have been found a match for 
Alexander in military genius and combinations ; nor, even if personally 
equal, would he have possessed the same variety of troops and arms, each 
effective in its separate way, and all conspiring to one common purpose ; 
nor the same unbounded influence over their minds in stimulating them to 
full effort. I do not think that even the Romans could have successfully 
resisted Alexander the Great ; though it is certain that he never throughout 
all his long marches encountered such enemies as they, nor even such as 
Samnites and Lucanians â€” combining courage, patriotism, discipline, with 
effective arms both for defence and for close combat. 


Among all the qualities which go to constitute the highest military 
excellence, either as a general or as a soldier, none was wanting in the 
character of Alexander. Together with liis own chivalrous courage a€” 
sometimes indeed both excessive and unseasonable, so as to form the only 


military defect which can be fairly imputed to him a€” we trace in all his 
operations the most careful dispositions taken beforehand, vigilant 
precaution in guarding against possible reverse, and abundant resource in 
adapting himself to new contingencies. Amidst constant success, these 
precautionary combinations were never discontinued. His achievements are 
the earliest recorded evidence of scientific military organisation on a large 
scale, and of its overwhelming effects. Alexander overawes the imagination 
more than any other personage of antiquity, by the matchless development 
of all that constitutes effective force a€” as an individual warrior, and as 
organiser and leader of armed masses ; not merely the blind impetuosity 
ascribed by Homer to Ares, but also the intelligent, methodised, and all- 
subduing compression which he personifies in Athene. But all his great 
qualities were fit for use only against 
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enemies ; in which category indeed were numbered all mankind, known and 
unknown, except those who chose to submit to him. In his Indian 
campaigns, amidst tribes of utter strangers, we perceive that not only those 
who stand on their defence, but also those who abandon their property and 
flee to the mountains, are alike pursued and slaughtered. 


Apart from the transcendent merits of Alexander as a soldier and a general, 
some authors give him credit for grand and beneficent views on the subject 
of imperial government, and for intentions highly favourable to the 
improvement of mankind. I see no ground for adopting this opinion. As far 
as we can venture to anticipate what would have been Alexander’s future, 
we see nothing in prospect except years of ever-repeated aggi-ession and 
conquest, not to be concluded until he had traversed and subjugated all the 
inhabited globe. The acquisition of universal dominion â€” conceived not 
metaphorically, but literally, and conceived with greater facility in 
consequence of the imperfect geographical knowledge of the time â€” was 
the master passion of his soul. 


The Persian empire was a miscellaneous aggregate, with no strong feeling 
of nationality. The Macedonian conqueror who seized its throne was still 


more indifferent to national sentiment. He was neither Macedonian nor 
Greek. Though the absence of this prejudice has sometimes been counted to 
him as a virtue, it only made room, in my opinion, for prejudices yet worse. 
The substitute for it was an exorbitant personality and self-estimation, 
manifested even in his earliest years, and inflamed by extraordinary success 
into the belief in divine parentage ; which, while setting him above the idea 
of communion with any special nationality, made him conceive all mankind 
as subjects under one common sceptre to be wielded by himself. To this 
universal empire the Persian king made the nearest approach, according to 
the opinions then prevalent. Accordingly Alexander, when victorious, 
accepted the position and pretensions of the overthrown Persian court as 
approaching most nearly to his full due. He became more Persian than 
either Macedonian or Greek. While himself adopting, as far as he could 
safely venture, the personal habits of the Persian court, he took studied 
pains to transform his Macedonian officers into Persian grandees, 
encouraging and even forcing intermarriages with Persian women 
according to Persian rites. At the time of Alexander’s death, there was 
comprised, in his written orders given to Craterus, a plan for the wholesale 
transportation of inhabitants both out of Europe into Asia, and out of Asia 
into Europe, in order to fuse these jjopulations into one by multiplying 
intermarriages and intercourse. Such reciprocal translation of peoples would 
have been felt as eminently odious, and could not have been accomplished 
without coercive authority. It is rash to speculate upou unexecuted purposes 
; but, as far as we can judge, such compulsory mingling of the different 
races promises nothing favourable to the happiness of any of them, though 
it might serve as an imposing novelty and memento of imperial 
omnipotence. 


In respect of intelligence and combining genius, Alexander was Hellenic to 
the full ; in respect of disposition and purpose, no one could be less 
Hellenic. Instead of hellenizing Asia, he was tending to asiatise Macedonia 
and Hellas. His temper and character, as modified by a few years of 
conquest, rendered him quite unfit to follow the course recommended by 
Aristotle towards the Greeks a€” quite as unfit as any of the Persian kings, 
or as the French Emperor Napoleon, to endure that partial frustration, 
compromise, and smart from free criticism, which is inseparable from the 
position of a limited chief. A« 
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Cox-/ in his General History of Greece sees a degeneration already set in 
foreshadowing his future, had he lived, and agrees with Grotee as to his 
asiatising tendency. “It may almost be said that the results which he had 
achieved were precisely those which would have followed if Xerxes had 
been the conqueror at Salamis, Plataea, and Mycale.” 


HIS MEANNESS (MAJNAHD AND ROLLIN) 


” So ended he,” says Menard, “whom they call Alexander the Great. Let the 
name stand ; but he owed his greatness not to his personal qualities, to his 
own efforts, or to his genius, but, as Plutarch admitted, to Fortune. Never 
was there an example of a prosperity so infallible and so little deserved. But 
Fame is feminine ; she measures merit by success. Alexander created a 
school ; his personality encumbers history and usurps an enormous space. 
The decadence of Greece and the Roman decadence are filled up with 
pastiches and caricatures of him ; even in modern times he has remained the 
type and the ideal of all warrior tyrants down to Louis XIV and Napoleon. 


” The literature that makes his fame is for the most part of poor stuff. The 
Greeks of the imperial epoch, in order to console themselves for the 
grandeur of Rome, did their best to inflate the glory of Alexander. This 
theatrical hero is worth more to the rhetorician tlian a legislator like ” Solon 
or a statesman like Pericles. Men of letters of all countries and times have 
been overwhelmed by him and found in him the god of monarchic idolatry. 
Thanks are due to Rollin for having ihade some reservations. He who lived 
in the sunlight of royalty was not afraid to say that it was a poor 
compliment for a king to be compared to Alexander, ‘ the least estimable of 
Plutarch’s great men.’ We hardly read Rollin nowadays and his judgments 
have little authority ; they say that he lacked the power of historic criticism. 
Perhaps he did, but he had a right conscience, which is worth still more. He 
made history a school of moral instruction, and it is thus that later 
generations are formed strong and sane. Our grandfathers, who learned their 
history from Rollin, achieved the French Revolution.” g 


It is interesting to refer directly to the pages of Rollin alluded to by Menard. 
Rollin divides Alexander’s life into two distinct halves, the former all 
beautiful and brilliant ; the latter in hideous contrast. We quote from his 
resum6 of the latter and uglier half.<s 


His uninterrupted felicity, that never experienced adverse fortune, 
intoxicated and changed him to such a degree, that he no longer appeared 
the same man ; and I do not remember that ever the poison of prosperity 
had a more sudden or more forcible effect than upon him. 


Was ever enterprise more wild and extravagant, than that of crossing the 
sandy desei’ts of Libya ; of exposing his army to the danger of perishing 
with thirst and fatigue ; of interrupting the course of his victories, and giv- 
ing his enemy time to raise a new army, merely for the sake of marching so 
far, in order to get himself named the son of Jupiter Ammon ; and purchase, 
at so dear a rate, a title which could only render him contemptible? 


It appears to me that to the battle of Issus and the siege of Tyre inclusive, it 
cannot be denied, but that Alexander was a great warrior and an illustrious 
general. But I much doubt, whether, during these his first exploits, he ought 
to be set above his father ; whose actions, though not so dazzling, are 
however as much applauded by good judges, and those of the military 
profession. Philip, at his accession to the throne, found all things unsettled. 
He himself was obliged to lay the foundations of his own fortune, and was 
not supported by the least foreign assistance. He alone raised himself to the 
power and grandeur to which he afterwards attained. He was obliged to 
train up, not only his soldiers, but his officers ; to instruct them in all the 
military exercises ; to inure them to the fatigues of war ; and to his care and 
abilities alone, Macedonia owed the rise of the celebrated phalanx, that is, 
of the best troops the world had then ever seen, and to which Alexander 
owed all his conquests. How many obstacles stood in Philip’s way before he 
could possess himself of the power which Athens, Sparta, and Thebes had 
successively exercised over Greece ! The Greeks, 
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who were the bravest people in the viniverse, would not acknowledge him 
for their chief, till he acquired that title by wading through seas of blood, 
and by gaining numberless conquests over them. Thus we see, that the way 
was prepared for Alexander’s executing his great design ; the plan whereof, 
and most excellent instructions relative to it, had been laid down for him by 
his father. Now, will it not appear a much easier task to subdue Asia with 
Grecian armies, than to subject the Greeks who had so often triumphed over 
Asia? 


It must be confessed, that the actions of this prince diffuse a splendour that 
dazzles and astonishes the imagination, which is ever fond of the great 


and marvellous. His enthusiastic courage raises and transports all who read 
his history, as it transported himself. But ought we to give the name of 
bravery and valour to a boldness that is equally blind, rash, and impetuous ; 
a boldness void of all rule, that will never listen to the voice of reason, and 
has no other guide than a senseless ardour for false glory, and a wild desire 
of distinguishing itself at any price ? This character suits only a military 
robber, who has no attendants ; whose own life is alone exposed ; and who, 
for that reason, may be employed in some desperate action ; but the case is 
far otherwise with regard to a king, who owes his life to all his army and his 
whole kingdom. True valour is not desirous of displaying itself, is no ways 
anxious about its own reputation, but is solely intent on preserving the 
army. 


Do any of these characteristics suit Alexander ? When we peruse his history 
and follow liim to sieges and battles, we are perpetually alarmed for his 
safety, and that of his army; and conclude every moment that they are upon 
the point of being destroyed. Here we see a rapid flood, which is going to 
draw in and swallow up this conqueror : there we behold a craggy rock, 
which he climbs, and perceives round him soldiers, either transfixed by the 
enemy’s darts, or thrown headlong by huge stones from precipices. We 
tremble when we perceive in a battle the axe just ready to cleave his head ; 


and much more when we behold him alone in a fortress, whither his 
rashness had drawn him, exposed to all the javelins of the enemy. 
Alexander was ever persuaded, that miracles would be wrought in his 
favour, than which nothing could be more unreasonable, as Plutarch 
observes ; miracles do not always happen ; and the gods at last are weary of 
guiding and preserving rash mortals, wlio abuse the assistance they afford 
them. 


. Alexander seems possessed of such qualities only as are of the second 
rank, I mean those of war, and these are all extravagant ; are carried to the 
rashest 
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and most odious excess, and to the extremes of folly and fury ; whilst his 
kingdom is left a prey to the rapine and exactions of Antipater ; and all the 
conquered provinces abandoned to the insatiable avarice of the governors, 
who carried their oppressions so far, that Alexander was forced to put them 
to death. 


Nor do his soldiers appear to be better regulated ; for these, having 
plundered the wealth of the East, after the prince had given them the highest 
marks of his beneficence, grew so licentious, so disorderly, so debauched 
and abandoned to vices of every kind, that he was forced to pay their debts 
by a largess of A¥1,500,000. 


What strange men were these ! how depraved their school ! how pernicious 
the fruit of their victories ! ^ 


HIS EVIL INFLUENCE (NIEBUHR) 


Alexander is for the East, what Charlemagne is for the West ; and, next to 
Rustam, he is the chief hero of the Persian fairy tales and romances. To us 
also he is a man of extraordinary importance, inasmuch as he gave a new 


appearance to the whole world. He began what will now be completed, in 
spite of all obstacles â€” the dominion of Europe over Asia ; he was the first 
that led the victorious Europeans to the East. Asia had played its part in 
history, and was destined to become the slave of Europe. He has also be- 
come the national hero of the Greeks, although he was as foreign to them as 
Napoleon was to the French, notwithstanding that he traced his family to 
the mythical heroes of Greece. 


But his personal character will appear to us in a different light. Many a 
rhetorician, even in antiquity, formed a correct judgment of him. Who does 
not know the story of the pirate, who was condemned to death by- 
Alexander, and, on being brought before him, said, that there was no 
difference between them ! The Orientals still call him, “Alexander the 
robber.” I will not judge of him from this point of view, for the whole 
history of the world turns upon war and conquest ; I speak only of his 
personal character. But, without agreeing with the declamations which have 
so often been made about him, I unhesitatingly declare, that I have formed a 
very unfavourable opinion of him. When I behold a young man, who, in his 
twentieth year, ascends the throne, after having conspired against his father 
a€” who then displays in his policy a cruelty like that of the house of the 
Medici in the sixteenth century, like Cosmo de Medici and his two sons a€” 
who not only sacrifices his step-mother to Olympias, but causes the 
innocent infant of the unhappy Cleopatra, as well as several other near 
relatives, to be murdered (we do not know their names, as Arrian skilfully 
evades mentioning them) a€” who despatclied all that knew anything of his 
complicity, as well as those who had previously offended him a€” such a 
young man is condemned for all time to come. 


Plutarch shows a foolish and unfounded partiality towards him, and such 
was universally the case among the Greeks. His drunkenness cannot be 
denied, and with it they excuse his murders, as, for example, that of Clitus ; 
and, in order poetically to complete the indescribable folly committed by 
later Greeks, they compare him with Dionysus. But his drunkenness does 
not account for all he did. He caused the most innocent and most faithful 
servant, the best general of his father, to be maliciously assassinated in a 
truly oriental manner ; the man had been frank and open, and knew that 
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Alexander was what he was through him. The murder of his friend Clitus, 
who told him the truth, was a fearful act. I do not comprehend how persons 
can excuse Alexander by saying, that he was an unusually great man ; if he 
was So, was he not then responsible for his unusually great powers ? All his 
actions, which are praised as generous, are of a theatrical nature and mere 
ostentation. His friendship for Aristotle did not save Callisthenes. His 
attachment to Heph;estion was not friendship, but a disgrace. His generosity 
towards the captive Persian princesses is nothing extraordinary ; if it be not 
ostentation, it is something quite natural, and of everyday occurrence ; but it 
is mere ostentation. 


It must, indeed, be acknowledged that Alexander is a most remarkable 
phenomenon ; but the praise bestowed on him can apply only to his great 
intelligence and his talents. He was altogether an extraordinary man, with 
the vision of a prophet, a power for which Napoleon also was greatly 
distinguished ; when he came to a place, he immediately perceived its 
capability and its destination ; he had the eye Avhich makes the practical 
man. If we had no other example of the keenness of his judgment, the fact 
that he built 
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Alexandria would alone furnish sufficient evidence ; he discovered the 
point which was destined, for fifteen hundred years, to form the link 
between Egypt, Europe, and Asia. It is impossible not to concede to him the 
praise of a great general. Nay, a most competent judge, Hannibal, declared 
him to be the greatest general. It must not, however, be forgotten, that he 
had most excellent instruments a€” distinguished generals, and a splendid 
army. If he had had to create his army, his undertaking would not have 


succeeded so well. Parmenion, Philotas, Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Antigonus 
were all distinguished captains, all proceeded from the school of his father, 
and had acquired great reputation even under him ; and, if we except the 
single Eumenes, we may assert, that no great commander was trained under 
Alexander. In like manner, King Frederick II inherited an army already 
trained by his father ; and most of his generals had served in the army 
before his time. 


Alexander undertook the Asiatic expedition as a true adventurer. He himself 
adopted the most contemptible pomp of eastern despotism, and took 
pleasure in the vanities and follies of the Persians ; the Orientals, who were 
accustomed to prostrate themselves before him, were his darlings. He forgot 
the respect due to his old soldiers, and demanded of them, who were free 
men, the prostration of the Persians. 
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His worthless friend HeiAhtcstion died; and Alexander celebrated liis burial 
in a manner which showed utter senselessness and absurdity, in his 
prodigality and in his perpetration of oriental horrors. In order to offer to the 
deceased a worthy sacrifice, he undertook an expedition against a free 
people of mountaineers, and extirpated the whole nation ; and according to 
a truly eastern fashion, he slaughtered all the prisoners in honour of his 
deceased friend. All that is related of this period is disgraceful ; insensible 
to all that is good, and dissatisfied with himself, he abandoned himself more 
and more to frightful drunkenness. He offered prizes for tlie best drinkers, 
and an a.’Aoyv â- 7ro\vTroaia<; ended with some thirty persons drinking 
themselves to death : a proceeding which we can contemplate only with the 
most complete disgust. 


Perhaps no man has personally exercised a greater historical influence than 
Alexander ; this cannot be questioned. But what influence he exercised, and 
whether it was beneficial, is a question on which opinions are divided. In 
regard to Greece, his conquests were altogether injurious. Through him the 
Greek nation was, as it were, seized with consumption, for he reduced its 
numbers immensely. A vast number of recruits must have gone from 


Greece and Macedonia to India and Upper Asia, whom he forever withdrew 
from their country by assigning to them settlements in those countries. It lay 
in the nature of things, that Greece should be lost, and should fall into a 
state of complete weakness, when a new wealthy and military state arose by 
the side of it. Even the good which arose from the establishment of this 
Macedonio-Asiatic empire, was injurious to Greece. Commerce was 
transferred to Alexandria ; and Athens ceased to be spoken of as a 
commercial city. Alexander’s influence upon the nearer and remoter parts 
of conquered Asia was different in different countries. Upon Egypt it was 
beneficial, for that country was evidently better off under the Ptolemies than 
it had been under the Persians. The first three Macedonian kings of Egypt 
were excellent princes, and raised the country to a degree of prosperity, 
which it never enjoyed either before or after : and that period was sufficient 
for such a country to heal its ancient wounds. 


Alexander’s contemporaries among the Greeks were not mistaken as to the 
influence which he exercised. He died detested and cursed by Greece and 
Macedonia. If he had lived longer, he would perhaps himself have seen the 
downfall of the structure he had reared. He could not be otherwise than 
active and stirring, and he could not have gone on without bringing ruin 
upon himself. His intention was not to hellenise Asia, but to make Greece 
Persian ; hence if he had longer remained in Asia, we should have seen the 
formation of a Graeco-Persico-Macedonian empire. As he wanted to arm 
the Greeks and Macedonians in the Persian fashion, those nations would 
afterwards probably have revolted and put him to death. The only means by 
which Greece might have been saved, and have recovered its liberty, would 
have been, if Alexander had passed through the natural course of his life, 
and had fallen with the glory of his exploits. 


HIS MOTIVES (DEOYSEN) 


[Bishop Thirlwall* sees great benefits from Alexander’s conquests, but 
doubts if they were all intentional with him, or largely the accidents of his 
success. Droysen feels no doubt as to the presence of sharply definite 
motives and large policies in Alexander’s mind. ] 


” That measure 


at the soul of this king was built on a scale that surpassed human I,” Poly 
bins says, ” is an opinion in which all agree.” His strength of 
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will, his wide vision, his intellectual pre-eminence are proved by his deeds 
and the strict, the rigid, logic of their consistency. What his desire was, and 
what his conception of his work (a fair judge will wish no other measure), 
this is something one can approximately learn only from such parts of his 
work as he was allowed to realise. Alexander was versed in the highest 
culture and knowledge of his time ; he would have cherished no meaner 
opinion of a king’s calling than the “master of those who know.” But for 
him, unlike his great teachei-, the thought of what monarchy was 


and the ” monarch’s duty as watchman ” did not logically lead to the 
necessity of treating barbarians like animals and plants. Nor would it have 
been his opinion that his Macedonians had been trained to arms from his 
father’s time in order that they might be, in the philosopher’s language, ” 
masters over those who were fitly slaves ” ; still less -that first his father, 
and then he himself, had forced the Greeks into the Corinthian federation, 
that they might plunder defenceless Asia, squeeze it dry with their exquisite 
selfishness and their shameless intrigues. 


He had dealt Asia a terrible blow. He would remember the spear of his 
ancestor Achilles. He would recognise that the grace of the true spear of 
royalty lay in its power to heal the wounds it made. With the annihilation of 
the old kingdom, with the death of Da-rius, he became heir to the empire 
over unnumbered peoples who had been governed till then as slaves. A 
labour it was, worthy of a king indeed, to free them so far as they could 
understand or learn of freedom, to j^reserve and further them in whatever 
they enjoyed of laudable and sound, to respect and spare them in whatever 
was sacred in their eyes and whatever was their very own. He must know 
how to propitiate, how to win them, that they too may be made to share the 
burden of the empire which is gradually to unite them with the Greek 
world. Such a monarchy could permit no mention of conquerors and 
conquered when once the victory was won ; it must \yipe out from men’s 
memory the distinction betwe^a Greek and barbarian. 


Aristotle teaching the YouTHTtri/ Alexander 


(See p. 262) 
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There lay on this road difficulties immeasurable â€” much that was 
arbitrary, much that was violent, unnatural â€” they seemed to make the 
undertaking impossible. But him they did not stop nor perplex ; they only 
heightened the vehemence of his will, and stiffened the rigid and conscious 
assurance of his dealings. The work M’hich lie had undertaken in the 
exaltation of youth possessed him ; gathering like an avalanche it swept him 
on ; ruin, devastation, fields of dead, marked his progress ; with the world 
that he conquered, there came a change over his army, over his 
surroundings, over the man himself. He passed on like a tempest, he saw 
only his aim, and in that his justification. 


The majorit}- misunderstood and disappi’oved of what the king did or left 
undone. While Alexander tried all means to win the conquered and make 
them forget their conquerors in the Macedonians, many of his followers in 
their insolence and their selfishness calmly claimed the conquerors’ ruthless 
right of violence. While Alexander received with the same graciousness the 
genuflexions of Persian magnates and the congratulatory missions with 
which Greece honoured him, accepting alike the worship M’hich the 
orientals considered they owed him, and the military acclamations of his 
phalanxes, they would have liked to see themselves as the equal of their 
king, and everything else far below them in the dust of humility. And while 
they themselves yielded to all the luxuriousness and licentiousness of 
Asiatic life, so far as the camp and the vicinity of tlieir openly disapproving 
king permitted â€” yielded with no other object besides the gratification of 
appetites run mad â€” they took it ill of their king that he wore the INIedian 
dress and affected the Persian court functions, wherein the millions of Asia 
recognised and worshipped him as their god and king.’ 


HIS EFFECT ON FEDEEALISATION (POHLMANN) 


[Every one admits that the lack of unity among the Greek towns was the 
cause of evils innumerable, and that some form of federation was vitally 
needed. Many have felt that Alexander furnished the needed unifaction by 
his centralised empire ; but Pbhimann is of contrary mind. ] 


Droysen’s peculiar way of seeing history has led him greatly to overrate the 
blessings of the new federal regime. It is ti’ue that in Hellas, under the old 
party names of aristocrat and democrat, the hostile interests of rich and poor 
were engaged in a pitiless and passionate struggle, and, if we consider the 
decomposition that was killing the life of communities, a monarchy would 
appear to be exactly what was needed to exercise a levelling and 
reconciliatory influence. But a kingdom of this national character, whose 
first aim would be to satisfy the most vital interests of the nation and create 
a true internal peace a€” such a kingdom was not at all the ideal of the 
Macedonian monarchy. So far from standing superior to part}’ warfare, the 
monarchy supported itself by favouring the particular interests of that party 
which came over to the Macedonian camp. The immense emigration 
produced by the consequent oppression of those who belonged to the 
opposition, is proof enough that the new order did not produce a citizenship 
of inner peace, but, on the contrary, gave new food to the differences from 
which the communities suffered. So far as the policy of Philip was 
concerned, the object of the bond was attained when it brought the power of 
the Greek people into its own service ; and even if the war against Persia 
had its national and Hellenic side, yet so early an authority as Polybius 
rightly and soberly judged that 
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the Macedonian king was chiefly acting in the matter to satisfy a personal 
end. It is an illusion of Droysen’s to imagine that this subjection of Greece 
to a policy which was, by its nature, bound to serve dynastic and personal 
interests, at the same time secured to the Greeks a common national policy. 


The consolidation of the new world power was a consequence of 
Alexander’s irresistible and victorious progress through the heart of the 
Persian kingdom. His policy was to bring about a new ” Hellenistic ” 
regime which should lead to a peaceful blending of Greek and barbarian, 
and the object was to be gained by putting the oriental and the Gr;eco- 
Macedonian elements on an equality in army and administration a€” setting 
Asiatics, for example, as satraps beside European military governors and 
treasury officers. He triumphed over opposition, which he encountered 
chiefly in the army. 


This policy was certainly an inevitable consequence of his undertaking and 
of the conditions which were necessary to its success ; but need he have so 
exaggerated it as to make a complete return to the traditions of oriental 
despotism ? This is a question we do not find so easy to answer in tlie 
affirmative, as Droysen does, for he sees nothing but ” prejudice ” in the 
resistance which Alexander’s claims to apotheosis and genuflexion 
encountered in the old Macedonian spirit and the Greek love of freedom. 


As Ranke rightly declared, it meant a complete break with their entire 
national history that the Greeks as well should be subjected to the sway of 
an authority which was no other than that against which they had warred for 
centuries. Certainly the ” city ” had outlived its time as the final political 
unit. The needs of the day called for “an ascent from the city constitution to 
state constitutions,” in which the cities themselves would enjoy only a 
communal independence. But then they must, to use Droysen’s own words, 
“find in the universal bond their right and their safeguard.” And this 
safeguard could be offered by no orientalising despotism.” 


HIS HERITAGE (HEGEL) 


Alexander had the good fortune to die at the proper time a€” i.e., it may be 
called good fortune, but it is rather a necessity. That he may stand before the 
eyes of posterity as a youth, an early death must hurry him away. Achilles 
begins the Greek world, and his antitype Alexander concludes it : and these 
youths not only supply a picture of the fairest kind in their own persons, but 
at the same time afford a complete and perfect type of Hellenic existence. 


Alexander finished his work and completed his ideal ; and thus bequeathed 
to the world one of the noblest and most brilliant of visions, which our poor 
reflections only serve to obscure. For the great world-his- torical form of 
Alexander, the modern standard applied bj^ recent historical ” Philistines ” 
â€” that of virtue or morality â€” will by no means suffice. And if it be 
alleged in depreciation of liis merit, that he had no successor, and left 
behind no dynasty, we may remark that the Greek kingdoms that arose in 
Asia after him are his dynasty. The Graeco-Bactrian kingdom lasted for two 
centuries. Thence the Greeks came into connection with India, and even 
with China. The Greek dominion spread itself over northern India. Other 
Greek kingdoms arose in Asia Minor, in Armenia, in Syria, and Babylonia. 
But Egypt especially, among the kingdsms of the successors of Alexander, 
became a great centre of science and art ; for a great number of its 
architectural works belong to the time of the Ptolemies, as has been made 
out from the deciphered inscriptions. Alexandria became the chief centre of 
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commerce â€” the point of union for Eastern manners and tradition with 
Western civilisation. Besides tliese, the Macedonian kingdom, tluit of 
Thrace, stretching beyond the Danube, that of |Uyi’ia, and that of Epirus, 
flourished under the sway of Greek princes.4,,” 


ALEXANDER S TRUE GLORY (WHEELER) 


If a man’s life-work is to be judged only by what he erects into formal 
organisation, then we must pronounce the career of Alexander a failure, and 
more than a failure. He had dismantled what he found, and built nothing 
sure in its place. His dream of fusing the East and the West had been 
fulfilled and embodied in no visible institution, no form of government or 
law, of state or chui-ch. Greece, EgyjDt, and the Orient were still in 
government asunder. 


No wonder that historians have written the story of Greece a€” among them 
great names like Niebuhr and Grote a€” and seen nothing more in the- 
career of Alexander than a brilliant disturbance of the world’s order, an 
enthronement of militarism, an annihilation of Greek liberty, and an 
undoing of Greece in all that makes her life of interest to the world. It is 
another thing that their blindness could see in Alexander himself only a 
mad oppor-tunist and greedy conqueror, whose life, had it been spared, 
could have wrought no more than further conquest ; for Alexander was of 
all things an idealist, and they who have not read that in the story of his life, 
may as well not have read it at all. Grote and Demosthenes are, each in his 
way, types of historians and statesmen who have spent their strength in 
deploring the waste of goodly seed-corn scattered on the fields, their eyes 
turned towards the former harvest, not the next. The old maxims, the old 
creeds, and the good old times are reasserted, defended, and bewailed long 
after they have passed to their larger fruitage in the unfolding of a larger 
life. 


When Alexander’s career began, the culture of the world, fixed in two main 
types, the feminine and the masculine, if we may broadly characterise them 
so, was still centralised and located, on the one hand in the wealth and 
settled industrial life of the Mesopotamian and the Egyptian river valleys, 
on the other in the free energy of the old Greek city communities. When his 
career ended, the barrier separating these domains had been broken down, 
never to be raised again. 


Man as a base line for measuring the universe, man as a source of 
governing power, arose in Greece ; it was Greece that shaped the law of 
beauty from which came the arts of form, the law of speculative truth from 
which by ordered observations came the sciences, and the law of liberty 
from which came the democratic state. This was what the old Greece held 
in keeping for the world. Alexander was the strong wind that scattered the 
seed ; again, he was the willing hand of the sower. 


The story of Alexander has become a story of death. He died, himself, 
before his time. With his life he brought the old Greece to its end; with his 
death, the state he had founded. But they all three, Alexander, Greece, the 
Grand Empire, each after its sort, set forth, as history judges men and , 


things, the inner value of the saying, ” Except a grain of wheat fall into the 
earth and die, it abideth alone.” “ 


CHAPTER LVII. GREECE DURING THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER 


The great conqueror is so much more of a cosmopolitan than a Greek that it 
has been possible and advisable to trace his cai-eer as a unit almost without 
alluding to the little territory his father had been so anxious to acquire and 
appease. But Greece, never quiet, was not stagnant during the absence of 
Alexander ; and before taking up the tangle of the successors of Alexander, 
it will be well to glance at the activities of the Grecians and their futile 
restiveness.” 


The springs of that policy among the Grecian republics, which produced 
war against Alexander in Greece itself while he was prosecuting the war of 
the Grecian confederacy against Persia d€” nowhere declared by ancient 
writers, but seeming 


rather studiously involved in mist by some of them â€” may nevertheless, 
by a careful examination of information remaining, in a great degree be 
traced. 


Nothing in ancient history remains more fully ascertained than that, under 
the Macedonian supremacy, the Grecian rejjublics enjoyed, not only more 
liberty and independency than under the Athenian or Lacedaemonian 
supremacy, but, as far as appears, all that could be consistent with the 
connection of all as one people. Nor did it rest there ; Demosthenes, in the 
Athenian assembl}’, reviled the Macedonian monarchs, the allies of his 
commonwealth, the heads of the Grecian confederacy, in a manner that in 
modern times would be reckoned highly indecent towards an enemy ; and 
he avowed and even boasted of treasonable practices against the general 
confederacy, of which his commonwealth was a member. ” I,” he said, ” 
excited Lacedfemon against Alexander : I procured the revolt against him in 
Thessaly and Perrheebia.” In fact the government of Athens, described, as 
we have formerly seen, by Xenophon and Isocrates as in their time verging 
towards anarchy, is largely shown, in the extant works of following orators, 


and especially in the celebrated contest between Ji\schines and 
Demosthenes, to have been still advancing in corruption and degradation. 
During the whole time that Alexander was in Asia, the struggle of parties 
was violent a€” one, under Demosthenes, with the support of Persia, 
contended ably and indefatigably for the mastery of Athens and of Greece ; 
the other, after Isocrates, looking to Phocion as their leader, desired peace 
under , the established supremacy of Macedonia, and above all things 
dreaded the ascendency of Demosthenes and his associates. 
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Of the domestic politics of Lacediemon information rarely comes to us but 
through transai’tions with otlua-states. Agis, the reigning king of the 
Proclidean family, whom we have seen already active in enmity to 
Macedonia, appears to have been a man of character to suit the purposes of 
Demosthenes. Possibly he was not much grieved, nor perhaps was 
Demosthenes, at the death of Memnon. Had Memnon lived, either could 
have been but second of the Greeks of the party ; which could no way 
maintain itself but through the patronage of Persia. By Memnon’s death 
indeed great advantages were lost, and a contest of far less hope for the 
party altogether remained. But in that contest Demosthenes reckoned, by 
his talents and his extensive political communication, to hold the first 
importance among the Greeks, while Agis reckoned himself effectually 
first, by his regal dignity and the old eminence of the Lacedannonian state ; 
both trusting that tliey should still not fail of support from Persia. Till the 
battle of Issus the hopes of both might reasonably run high ; and evidently 
they were not abandoned on the adverse event of that battle. 


Looking to facts acknowledged by all, we find the half-ruined state of- 
Lacedajmon never ceasing to avow a political opposition, at length growing 


into open hostility to the confederacy of republics, constitutionally 
established under the lead of Macedonia ; as constitutionally, it appears, as 
ever before under the lead of Lacedagmon, Athens, or Thebes. In Athens 
itself an opposition to the Macedonian interest was always openly 
maintained. Negotiation was carried on by Lacedtemon among the other 
republics with avowed hostile purpose, and adverse intrigue from Athens 
appears to have been no secret. Against this open political hostility no 
interference of force has been even pretended to have been used ; and, in all 
appearance, hardly so much opposition of influence as honest prudence 
might require. Negligence, inertness, short-sightedness, may seem, with 
more reason, to be imputed ; yet they never have been imputed to Antijjater, 
to whom the government of Macedonia and the protection of the 
Macedonian party in Greece were committed. While then the Macedonian 
supremacy, if not remissly, was liberally exercised, the party interests in 
every Grecian state, the inveterate hatred everywhere of fellow-citizens to 
fellow-citizens, and the generally active and restless temper of the Grecian 
people afforded ground for that league against the confederacy of the Greek 
nations acknowledging the lead of Macedonia, which Demosthenes and 
Agis succeeded in forming. 


CONFEDERACY AGAINST MACEDONIA 


It is beyond question that Persian gold, imputed by all writers, greatly 
promoted the Persian interest. It appears to have been after the disastrous 
battle of Arbela, when the Persian monarch’s hope even of personal safety 
depended on opportunity to raise new enemies to Alexander, that he found 
means to make remittances to Greece, ^schines, uncontradicted by 
Demosthenes, stated before the assembled Athenian people, as a matter 
publicly known and not to be gainsaid, that a present to them of three 
hundred talents (about sixty thousand pounds) was offered in the name of 
the king of Persia. The prevalence of Phocion’s party however at the time 
sufficed to procure a refusal of the disgraceful offer. 


But in Peloponnesus the Persian party, under the lead of the king of 
Lacedaemon, for whom there was no difficulty in taking subsidies from the 
Persian court, obtained superiority. Argos and Messenia were inveterately 
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[331 B.C.] hostile to Lacedfemon, and were indeed neither by bribes nor 
threats to be gained. But all Elis, all Arcadia, except Megalopolis, and all 
Achaia, one small town only refusing, renounced the confederacy under, the 
lead of Macedonia, and joined Lacedsemon in war, equally against 
Macedonia and all Grecian republics which might adhere to the 
confederacy. Beyond the penin.sula the opposite politics generally prevailed 
; though in Athens Phocion’s party could do no more than maintain nominal 
adherence to engagement, and a real neutrality ; the weight of the party of 
Demosthenes sufficing to prevent any exertion against the Lacedsemonian 
league. 


That league however was not of such extent that it could be hoped, with the 
civic troops only of the several states, to support war against the general 
confederacy under the lead of Macedonia ; and those states were not of 
wealth to maintain any considerable number of those, called mercenaries, 
ready to engage with any party. Nevertheless mercenary troops were 


engaged for that league, to the number, if the contemporary orator 
Dinarchus should be trusted, of ten thousand â€” Persia supplying the 
means, as “schines, still uncontradicted by Demosthenes, affirms ; and 
another source is hardly to be imagined. With such preparation and such 
support Agis ventured to commence offensive war. A small force of the 
opposing Peloponnesian states was overborne and destroyed or dispersed ; 
siege was laid to the only adverse Arcadian city. Megalopolis, and its fall 
was expected daily. 


Alexander was then in pursuit of Darius. Accounts of him received in 
Greece of course would vary : some reported him in the extreme north of 
Asia ; others in India. Meanwhile revolt in Thessaly and Perrhsebia, excited 
by the able intrigues of Demosthenes, and, according to Diodorus,c also in 
Thrace, distressed Antipater ; while it was a most imperious duty ujaon 
him, as vicegerent of the head of the Grecian confederacy, to protect the 
members of that confederacy, apparently the most numerous part of the 
nation, against the domestic enemy, supported by the great foreign enemy 
who threatened them. 


WAR IN GREECE 


Accounts remaining, both of the circumstances of the Macedonian kingdom 
at the time, and of following events, are very defective. But it appears 
indicated that no Macedonian force, that could be spared for war southward, 
would enable Antipater to meet Agis ; and it was long before he could 
excite the republican Greeks, adverse to the Lacedaemonian and Persian 
interest, however dreading its prevalence, to assemble in arms in sufficient 
numbers. His success however in quelling the disturbances in Thessaly and 
Thrace, encouraging the zeal of that portion of the Greek nation which 
dreaded republican empire, whether democratical under Demosthenes or 
oligarchical under Agis, enabled him at length to raise superior numbers. 


Megalopolis had resisted beyond expectation. Antipater, entering 
Peloponnesus to relieve that place, was met by Agis. A sanguinary battle 
ensued. The Lacedaemonians are said to have fought with all the obstinacy 
which their ancient institutions required, and which their ancient fame was 
adapted to inspire. But they were overbome : Agis, fighting at their head, 
with the spirit of a hero rather, apparently, than with the skill of a general, 
received a wound which disabled him, so that it was necessary to carry him 
out of the field. His troops, unable to resist superior numbers, directed by 
superior skill, took to flight. Diodorus relates that, pressed by the pursuing 
enemy, he peremptorily commanded his attendants to save themselves, and 
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leave liim with his arms ; and that, disabled as he was, refusing quarter and 
threatening all who approached him, he fought till he was killed. 


The conduct of the victor then was what became the delegate of tlie elected 
superintendent and protector of tlio liberties of Greece. The Lacedaemonian 
government, feeling its inability to maintain tlie war in wliich it was 
engaged, and the principal instigator being no more, sent a deputation to 


Antipater to treat for peace. Antipater, as deputy of the captain-general and 
vicegerent of the Greek nation, took notliing furtlier upon himself than to 
summon a congress of the several republics to Corinth, to whicli he referred 
the Lacedaemonian ministers. There matters were much debated and 
various opinions declared. The decision at last, in the historian’s suc-cinct 
account, appears not what might best become the wisdom and dignity of a 
nation accustomed to appreciate its ascertained privileges, or what ought to 
be such. Unable to agree upon a measure to afford precedent for future 
times, the resource was to decree tliat the Lacedtemonian state, submitting 
itself to tlie mercy of their great and magnanimous captain-general, should 
send fifty principal Spartans into Macedonia, as hostages to insure 
obedience to his decision. We owe to Curtius the additional probable 
information that the assembly set a fine of 120 talents [about 424,000 or 
!|120,000] upon the Eleans and Achaians, to compensate to the 
Megalopolitans the damages done in the hostile operations against them. 


It seems likely the Lacedaemonians rejoiced in a sentence which, in so great 
a degree, secured them against the usual virulence of party animosity 
among the Greeks, and the result of which they had reason to hope would 
be liberal and mild. It does not appear that anything more was required than 
to acknowledge error in hostile opposition to the general council of the 
nation, and to send, thus late, the Lacedaemonian contingent of troops for 
maintaining the Grecian empire, already acquired, in Asia. 6 


This blow riveted tlie chains forged at Clueronea, which however were still 
destined to be burst by more than one gallant struggle, though never to be 
finally shaken off. Alexander, when he heard of Antijjater’s success, is said 
to have spoken contemptuously of ” the battle of mice,” which his 
lieutenant had been fighting, while he had been slaughtering myriads, and 
overrunning kingdoms ; and while the event continued unknown, it did not 
in the slightest degree interfere with his operations. Yet Antipater’s victory 
was perhaps not much less hardly won than either of his own over Darius. 
But from the distance at which he now stood, Greece and Macedonia began 
to appear very diminutive objects. His little kingdom was now chiefly 
valuable to him as a nursery of soldiers ; and the most important advantage 
which he reaped from the establishment of his power in Greece, was that it 
insured a constant succession of recruits for his army. 


AFFAIRS AT ATHENS 


It is rather surprising that when Agis a€” encouraged by the great distance 
which separated Alexander from Europe, by perhaps exaggerated rumours 
of the dangers that threatened him in Asia, and by the disasters which had 
befallen the Macedonian arms at home a€” ventured on his ill-fated struggle 
Athens remained neutral. It was afterward made a ground of accusation 
against Demosthenes, that he had taken no advantage of this occasion to 
display the hostility which he always professed towards Alexander. The 
event proves that he took the most prudent course ; but his motives must 
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remain doubtful. He was perhaps restrained, not by his opinion of the 
hopelessness of the attempt, but by the disposition to peace, which he found 
prevailing at home, whether the effect of fear or of jealousy, or of any other 
cause. Had the people laeen ready to embark in the contest, an orator 
probably would not liave been wanting to animate them to it. But 
Demosthenes may still have given secret en-coui-agement and assistance to 
the Peloponnesian confederates, and may have alluded to this, when, 
according to his adversary’s report, he boasted that the league was his work. 
The issue of that struggle, and the news which arrived soon after, of the 
great victory by which Alexander had decided the fate of the Persian 
monarchy at Gaugamela [Arbela], must have crushed all hope at Athens, 
except one, which might have been suggested by domestic experience, that 
the conqueror’s boundless ambition might still lead him into some 
enterprise beyond his strength. 


DEMOSTHENES AND “SCHINES 


There was however a party there, which did not dissemble the interest it felt 
in the success of the Macedonian arms. Before the battle of Issus, when 
Alexander was commonly believed to be in great danger, and Demosthenes 
was assured by his correspondents that he could not escape destruction, 
Mschines says, that he was himself continually taunted by his rival, who 
exultiugly displayed the letters that conveyed the joyful tidings, with the 
dejection he betrayed at the pi-ospect of the disaster which threatened his 
friends. /Eschines was the active leader of the macedonising party : all his 
hopes of a final triumph over his political adversaries were grounded on the 
Macedonian ascendency. But Phocion, though his motives were very 
different, added all the weight of his influence to the same side. His 
sentiments were so well known, that Alexander himself treated him as a 
highly honoured friend ; addressed letters to him from Asia, with a 
salutation which he used to no one else except Antipater, and repeatedly 
pressed him to accept magnificent presents. Phocion indeed constantly 
rejected them ; and when Alexander wrote that their friendship must cease 


if he persisted to decline all his offers, was only moved to intercede in 
behalf of some prisoners, whose libert} he immediately obtained. 


The disaster of Chaeronea (337 B.C.) had held out a signal to the enemies 
of Demosthenes at Athens, to unite their efforts against him. He had been 
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assailed in the period following that event until Philip’s death, by every 
kind of legal engine that could be brought to bear upon him ; by 
prosecutions of the most various form and colour. All these experiments 
had failed ; the people had honoured him with more signal proofs of its 
confidence than he had ever before received : he had never taken a more 
active part, or exercised a more powerful sway, in public affairs. Yet it 
seems that after the Macedonian arms had completelj/ triumphed, both in 
Asia and in Greece, “schines thought the opportunity favourable for another 
attempt of the same nature. This trial, the most celebrated of ancient 
pleadings, the most memorable event in the history of eloquence throughout 
all past ages, deserves mention here, chiefly for the light it throws on the 
character and temper of the Athenian tribunals, at a time when the people is 
supposed to have been verging towards utter degeneracy, so as to be hardly 
any longer an object of historical interest a4€” a time, it must be 
remembered, when the rest of Greece was quailing beneath the yoke of the 
stranger, and his will, dictated to the so-called national congress at Corinth, 
was sovereign and irresistible. 


The occasion of this prosecution arose out of two offices with which 
Demosthenes had been entrusted, in the year, it seems, after that of the bat- 
tle of Chteronea. He had been appointed by his tribe to superintend the 
repairs which, according to a decree proposed by himself, the city walls 
were to undergo, the work being equally distributed among the ten tribes. 
At the same time he filled another post a€” the treasurership of the theoric 
fund, which involved a large share in the general control and direction of 
the finances. In both offices he had made a liberal contribution out of his 


own property to the service of the state. On this ground, but more especially 
as a mark of approbation for his public conduct on all occasions, a decree 
was passed, on the motion of his friend Ctesiphon, that he should be 
presented with a golden crown. For this decree iEschines had indicted 
Ctesiphon as having broken the law in three points : first, because it was 
illegal to crown a magistrate before he had rendered an account of his office 
; next, because it was forbidden to proclaim such an honour, when bestowed 
by the people, in any other place than the assembly-ground in the Pnyx, but 
particularly to proclaim it, as Ctesiphon had proposed ; and, lastly, because 
the reason assigned in the decree, so far as related to the public conduct of 
Demosthenes, was false, inasmuch as he had not deserved any inward. The 
question at issue was, in substance, whether Demosthenes had been a good 
or a bad citizen. Hence the prosecutor, after a short discussion of the dry 
legal arguments, enters, as on his main subject, into a full review of the 
public and private life of Demosthenes ; and Demosthenes, whose interest it 
was to divert attention from the points of law, which were not his strong 
ground, can scarcely find room for them in his defence of his own policy 
and proceedings, which, with bitter attacks on his adversary, occupies 
almost the whole of his speech. 


His boast is that throughout his political career he had kept one object 
steadily in view : to strengthen Athens within and without, and to preserve 
her independence, particularly against the power and the arts of Philip. He 
owned that he had failed ; but it was after he had done all that one man in 
his situation â€” a citizen of a commonwealth â€” could do. He had failed 
in a cause in which defeat was more glorious than victory in any other, in a 
struggle not less worthy of Athens than those in which her heroic citizens in 
past ages had earned their fame. In a word, the whole oration breathes the 
spirit of that high philosophy which, whether learned in the schools or 
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from life, has consoled the noblest of our kind in prisons, and on scaffolds, 
and under every persecution of adverse fortune, but in the tone necessary to 


impress a mixed multitude with a like feeling, and to elevate it for a while 
into a sphere above its own. The effect it produced on that most susceptible 
audience can be but faintly conceived. The result was that “schines not only 
lost his cause, but did not even obtain a fifth part of the votes, and 
consequently, according to law, incurred a small penalty. But he seems to 
have felt it insupportable to remain at the scene of his defeat, where he must 
have lived silent and obscure. He quitted Athens, and crossed over to Asia, 
with the view it is said of seeking protection from Alexander, through 
whose aid alone he could now hope to triumph over his adversaries. 


When this prospect vanished, he retired to Rhodes, where he opened a 
school of oratory, which produced a long series of voluble sophists, and is 
considered as the origin of a new style of eloquence, technically called the 
Asiatic, which stood in a relation to the Attic not unlike that of the 
composite capital to the Ionic volute, and was destined to prevail in the East 
wherever the Greek language was spoken, down to the fall of the Roman 
Empire. He died at Samos, about nine years after Alexander, having 
survived both his great antagonist and his friend Phocion. 


DEIFICATION OF ALEXANDER; THE GOLD OF HARPALUS 


In the course of the year preceding Alexander’s death, the stillness and 
obscurity of Athenian history were broken, partly by the new measures 
adopted by the conqueror on his return from India with respect to Greece, 
and partly by tlie adventures of Harpalus. 


Alexander’s claim of divine honours could, not be” viewed in Greece with 
the same feelings which it had excited among the victorious Macedonians. 
To the jjeople bowed down by irresistible necessity under a foreign yoke, it 
was not a point of great moment under what form or title the conqueror, in 
the plenitude of his power, chose to remind them of their subjection. They 
might consider the demand as a wanton insult ; but it was in no other .sense 
an injury. There might not be many base enough to recommend it, but there 
were perhaps still fewer so unwise as to think it a fit ground for resistance. 
It involved no surrender of religious faith, even in those who were firmly 
attached to the popular creed; and the ridicule for which it afforded so fair a 


mark was, with most, sufficient revenge for its insolence. The Spartan 
answer to the king’s envoys was perhaps the best: “If Alexander will be a 
god, let him.” At Athens there was something more of debate on the 
question; yet it hardly seems that opinions were seriously divided on it. It 
was opposed by a young orator, named Pytheas. It was observed by the 
more practical statesmen, that he was not yet of an age to give advice on 
matters of such importance. He replied that he was older than Alexander, 
whom they proposed to make a god. Lycurgus appears to have spoken, with 
the severity suited to his character, of ” the new god, from whose temple 
none could depart without need of purification.” But it does not follow that 
he wished to see the demand rejected. At least Demades and Demosthenes 
were agreed on the main point, and their language, as far as it is reported, 
seems to have been very similar. Demades warned the people not to lose 
earth while they contested the possession of heaven ; and Demosthenes 
advised them not to 
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contend with Alexander about celestial honours. The assembly acquiesced 
in the king’s demand.’ 


But the order relating to the return of the exiles awakened very much 
stronger feelings, partly of fear, and partly of indignation. It appears that 
Alexander, before he set out on his expedition, when it was his object to 
conciliate the Greeks, had engaged by solemn compact with the national 
congress at Corinth a€” perhaps only conlirming one before made by Philip 
a€” not to interfere with the existing institutions of any Greek state, but to 
preserve them inviolate. The tendency of Alexander’s new measure was to 
effect a revolution, wherever Macedonian influence was not yet completely 
predominant, throughout Greece. Nicanor, a Stagirite, had been sent down 
by Alexander to publish his decree during the games at Olympia. There 
were some thousands of the exiles and their friends collected there, who 
listened to the proclamation with joy. It was in the form of a letter addressed 
to them in a style of imperial brevity : ” King Alexander to the exiles from 


the Greek cities. We were not the author of your exile, but we will restore 
you to your homes, all but those who are under a curse [for sacrilege or 
murder]. And we have written to Antipater on the subject, that he may 
compel those cities which are unwilling to receive you.” 


Great alarm ensued at Athens among those who had reason to dread the 
execution of the decree. The people would not comply with it, but still did 
not venture openly to reject it. A middle course was taken, by which time at 
least was gained. An embassy was sent to Alexander, to deprecate his 
interference ; and at Babylon the Athenian envoj’s met those of several 
other Greek states, who had come on the same business. In the meanwhile 
there prevailed at home not only great anxiety about the issue of the 
embassy, but fears for the immediate safety of the citJ^ 


Such was the state of affairs at Athens, when the appearance of Harpalus 
gave rise to fresh perplexity and uneasiness. The precise time when he 
arrived on the coast of Attica is difficult to ascertain. But it seems most 
probable that it was after the return of Demosthenes from Olympia. 
Harpalus, as we have seen, carried away some five thousand talents, and 
had collected about six thousand mercenaries. He must therefore have 
crossed the yEgean with a little squadron ; and it is probable that the 
rumour of his approach reached Athens at least some days before him. He 
had reason to hope for a favourable reception. He came with his Athenian 
mistress, for whose sake he had conferred a substantial benefit on her native 
city ; and he had already gained at least one friend there, on whose 
influence he may have founded great expectations : Cliaricles, Phocion’s 
son-in-law, who had descended so low as to undertake the erection of the 
monument in honour of Pythionice, and had received thirty talents by way 
of reimbursement. 


[1 We insert here a defence of Alexander’s act from the pen of his chief 
biographer, Droysen : <i “Neither sacred history nor dogma were grounded 
on the firm basis of doctrinal writings, revealed once for all as of divine 
origin ; for religious things there was no other rule or form than the 
experience and opinion of men as it was and developed itself in life, also 
perhaps the instructions of the oracles and the many interpretations of signs. 
If the oracle of Zeus Ammon, although ridiculed, in the end still designated 


the king as Zeus’ son ; if Alexander, sprung of the race of Hercules and 
Achilles, had conquered and reorganised a world; if in reality he had 
accomplished greater things than Hercules and Dionysus ; it the long 
established enlightening of minds disaccustomed to the deepest religious 
wants had left from the honour and feasts of the gods only the diversions, 
the outer ceremonies, and the calendar; a€” then one can realise that for 
Greece, the thoughts of divine honour and deification of man did not lie too 
far off. Alexander was only the first to claim for himself that which after 
him the most miserable princes and the most infamous men could justly 
receive from Hellenes and Greeks, above all from Athenians.” The 
apotheosis of Alexander must then be regarded as a move not altogether 
due to vanity, and of political rather than religious or personal meaning. | 
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He might calculate still more coniidently on the force of the temptation 
which his ti-easure and his troops held out to the people, if they were 
already disposed to risk an open quarrel with Alexander, and on the ample 
means of corruption he possessed. These hopes were disappointed, and at 
first he certainly met with a total repulse. It seems most probable a€” 
though our authors leave this doubtful a€” that his squadron was not 
permitted to enter Piraeus. We know that a debate took place on his first 
arrival, that Demosthenes advised the people not to receive him, and that 
Philocles, the general in command at Munychia, was ordered to prevent his 
entrance. Philocles indeed appears afterwards to have disobeyed this order ; 
but it is probable that he did not immediately allow Harpalus to land. The 
fullest account we have of the proceedings of Harpalus on his first appeai- 
ance in the roads of Munychia, is contained in the few words of Diodorus ; 
that, ” finding no one to listen to him, he left his mercenaries at Tasnarus, 
and with a part of his treasure came himself to imjjlore the protection of the 
people.” The sum which he brought with him was a little more than 750 


talents : enough certainly to buy tlie greater part of the venal orators ; and 
many yielded to the temptation. 


Whether Demosthenes was one of those who accepted a bribe from 
Harpalus, has been a disputed point from his own day to ours. It will appear 
from the following narrative that the evidence cannot be considered as quite 
conclusive on either side ; all that can be proved in his favour is that, the 
more fully the facts of the case are stated, the more glaring are the 
absurdities and contradictions involved in the suppositions of his guilt, 
while the few facts which tend that way may be very easily reconciled with 
the suiDposition of his innocence. 


The part which he took in the public debates on the affair, is known from 
good authority a€” mostly from that of his contemporaries and accusers. It 
is universally admitted that he was one of those who at tlie first opposed the 
reception of Harpalus. After the return of Harpalus to Athens, when he had 
gained over several of the orators to his side, envoys came from several 
quarters a€” from Antipater, from Olympias, and it seems also from 
Philoxenus, a Macedonian, who filled a high office in Asia Minor a€” to 
require that he should be given up. Demosthenes and Phocion both resisted 
this-demand ; and Demosthenes carried a decree, by which it was directed, 
that the treasure should be lodged in the citadel, to be restored to Alexander, 
and he himself was empowered to receive it. Its amount was declared by 
Harpalus himself ; but, out of the 750 talents no more than 308 remained in 
his possession. It was clear that nearly 450 had found their way into other 
hands. Demosthenes now caused another decree to be passed, by which the 
Areopagus was directed to investigate the case, and he proposed that 
instead of the ordinary penalty a€” tenfold the amount of the bribe a€” 
capital punishment should be inflicted on the offenders. A very rigid inquiry 
was instituted; the houses of all suspected persons a€” with the single 
exception of one who had been just married â€” were searched : the 
Areopagus made its report against several, and among them was 
Demosthenes himself. He was the first who was brought to trial, was found 
guilty, and condemned to pay fifty talents. Being unable to raise this sum, 
he was thrown into prison, but soon after made his escape and went into 
exile. 


One point is indisputably clear : that Demosthenes, whether bribed or not, 
did not change sides. Harpalus, notwithstanding the efforts of Demosthenes 
and Phocion in his behalf, was committed to prison, to await Alexander’s 
pleasure. He however made his escape, returned to Tainarus, and 
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thence crossed over with liis troops, and the rest of his treasure, to Crete. 
Here he was assassinated by Tliimbron, one of his coniidential officers. His 
steward fled to Rhodes, where he was seized by order of [Miiloxenus, and 
forced to disclose the names of those who had accepted bribes from his 
master. The list was sent to Athens, and the name of Demosthenes a€” 
though Philoxenus is said to have been his personal enemy a€” did not 
appear in it. 


It is a question, which the meagre accounts that have been preserved leave 
in great obscurity, whether any preparations for war had actually been made 
at Athens before Alexander’s death. It can hardly be supposed that any such 
measures were taken until the envoys who had been sent to remonstrate 
with him returned from Babylon ; and the interval between their return and 
the arrival of the news of his death, cannot have been very long. Yet that in 
this interval at least something was done with a view to a war which was 
believed to be impending, may be regarded as nearly certain. For it was at 
this time that a division of the mercenaries who had been disbanded by the 
satraps, in compliance with Alexander’s orders, was brought over to Europe 
by the Athenian Leosthenes. Leosthenes himself had been for a time in 
Alexander’s service, and though still young, had gained a high reputation : 
but it seems that he had quitted it in disgust, and had already returned to 
Athens, and that he went over to Asia, to collect as many as he could of the 
disbanded troops, whom he lauded at Cape Taenarus. It can hardly be 
su/jposed that he did this without some ulterior object ; and his connection 
with Hyperides a€” the chief of the anti-Macedonian party after 
Demosthenes had withdrawn â€” and his subsequent proceedings, scarcely 


leave room to doubt that the object was to have a force in readiness to resist 
Antipater, if he should attempt to enforce Alexander’s edict. 


When the news of Alexander’s death reached Athens, Phocion and 
Demades professed to disbelieve the report. Demades bade the people not 
to listen to it : such a corpse would long before have tilled the world with its 
odour. Phocion desired them to have patience ; and when many voices 
asseverated the truth of the report, replied, ” If he is dead to-day, he will still 
be dead to-morrow, and the next day, so that we may deliberate at our 
leisure, and the more securely.” But their remonstrances were disregarded. 
The council of Five Hundred held a meeting with closed doors ; and 
Leosthenes was commissioned immediately to engage the troops at 
Taenarus, about eight thousand men, but secretly, and in his own name, that 
Antipater might not suspect the purpose, and that the people might have the 
more time for other preparations. Confirmation of the fact was received 
shortly after from the mouth of eye-witnesses, who had been present at 
Babylon when it took place.* 


Gbeee Ssals 


CHAPTER LIX. THE SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER 


Some of the most important histories of Greece, notably those of Mitford 
and of Grote, have terminated with the death of Alexander; and in point of 
fact one feels some logic in the contention that Greece as a factor in 
civilisation disappeared with the close of the Alexandrian epoch. Yet as far 
as mere chronology goes Greece continued a nation, and in some respects a 
more closely unified nation than ever before, for a period after the death of 
Alexander as long as the period of her prominence before that event. It was 
in the year 500 B.C. that the Ionian cities of Asia Minor revolted against the 
Persian power, and precipitated that conflict which had for its chief result 
the bringing of the Greek nation, for the first time, into prominence as a 
world power. From this memorable date to the death of Alexander in 323 
B.C., is a period of 177 years; and, as it happened, another period of exactly 
the same length intervened between the death of Alexander and the final 
overthrow of Greece by the Romans, culminating in the destruction of 
Corinth in the year 146 B.C. 


But while equally extended in point of time, how utterly different are these 
two periods in world-historic import ! Into the first of them were crowded 
the events which have made the name of Greece famous for all time ; the 
second was a mere period of senility, in which a once powerful and still 
proud people struggled in vain to regain its former status, and finally 
collapsed utterly under the blows of a superior power. Yet in mere 
geographical extent the Greece of this later period was far larger than 
Greece proper of the earlier time, for now it included, in addition to the 
original Hellas, the territories of Macedonia and Epirus ; but this was never 
an harmonious coalition. 


The old Greeks of the classical territory were never reconciled to the 
domination of their northern neighbours, whom they preferred to consider 


as barbarians, but they were obliged for much of the time to accept that 
domination, however unwillingly ; for the kings of Macedonia, though their 
power fluctuated from time to time, always had more or less influence over 
the entire territory of the new Greece. 


The meteoric career of Alexander had been cut short at a time when that 
hero, though he had accomplished conquests without precedent in history, 
had not yet entered upon the full prime of manhood. It is known that his 
ever active brain was teeming with plans for fresh conquests, and it is 
hardly to be doubted that, had he lived, some of these would have been put 
into almost immediate execution. What the final result would have been, is 
one of those problems that must ever puzzle the mind of the thoughtful 
student of history. Such conjectures are utterly futile ; yet one cannot escape 
them. Would the conqueror of the East have spread his power to the West 
also, subjugating Europe as he had already subjugated Asia ? Would he 
have 
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gone on throughout another half century, had that stretch of life been 
granted to him, ruling with a firm hand the wide territories that he had 
conquered, and holding his mighty empire under one unified government 
with himself at its summit â€” or would his mighty ambition presently have 
overstepped the bounds of reason, and would some reverse have presently 
dashed him headlong from his pinnacle of power ? As to this no man can 
say, and all nioralisings on the subject are but idle dreams. 


But turning from such visions to the realities, one is presented with an 
extraordinary picture of a mighty empire, built up by a mere youth, held for 
the moment, as it were, in the grasp of his hand, and then dashed suddenly 


into fragments as that hand fell stricken by death. In twelve years the youth 
Alexander had made himself absolute master of wider territories than were 
probably ever ruled before by any one man in recorded history ; but, almost 
before the breath of life had left his body, and literally before that body had 
been laid in the tomb, a strife had begun among the followers of the great 
captain, which was to lead to almost immediate dismemberment of his 
empire. 


It is one of the surest tests of a great leader of men to be able to gather 
about him great men as his assistants. Judged by this test Alexander looms 
large indeed, for he had among his generals, as after events were to prove, a 
whole company of men, each of whom acknowledged himself subordinate 
to Alexander, but declined to bow to any lesser power ; each of whom, 
indeed, believed himself worthy to be a king, and determined to make that 
belief good in practice, now that the great king was no more. Antipater and 
Craterus, and Antigonus, and Cassander, and Ptolemy, and Eumenes a€” 
these are but a few of the leaders among the men who at once began to 
quarrel about Alexander’s possessions, even to the neglect of the burial of 
Alexander’s body. It seems that Alexander had foreseen the inevitable 
faction, for the story was told that on his death-bed, he had been asked to 
whom he wished his empire to fall, and he had feebly answered, ” to the 
best man ! “ 


There was, indeed, a pretence of preserving the empire for Alexander’s son, 
borne by Roxane after his death, and given the name of Alexander the 
Younger ; but a score of years is long to wait for a ruler of a newly formed 
empire, which has within it so many elements of discord as were to be 
found in the empire of Alexander ; and, however sincere a certain number 
of the leaders may have been, their original intentions of holding the empire 
for the heir of its founder had vanished from the minds of every one almost 
before that heir was born. There was indeed a royalist party, which for a 
time attempted, perhaps in good faith, to uphold the rights of the royal 
family of Macedonia ; but, in the course of the intricate series of revolts and 
wars in which the entire empire was soon involved, it became difficult, if 
not impossible, to trace the motives that influenced the various principal 
actors. But, whatever these motives, the results were very tangible and 
unmistakable. Alexander’s heir was never destined to reach manhood. Both 


he and his mother were ruthlessly killed by Cassander. Olympias, the 
mother of Alexander, who, for a time, took an active part in the contests, 
evincing qualities which explained many of the traits of her great son, met a 
like fate. 


The work of destruction went on until the royal family of Macedon, wMch 
Philip and Alexander had made illustrious, was routed out to its last 
member, and finally, after some twenty-two years of incessant warfare, the 
vast empire of Alexander was divided into three chief parts : Macedonia, 
including Greece proper, under the Antigonidae, the descendants of 
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Antigonus ; the Asiatic kingdom, under the Seleiicidre ; and Egypt, under 
the Ptolemies. The subsequent history of each of these three kingdoms must 
be considered by itself, but first we must make a brief survey of that great 
conglomerate struggle through which this dismemberment of the empire of 
Alexander was brought about. A« Of this Niebuhr says: 


” The disutes among the generals of Alexander are to me the most 
confused events in history. I have very often read them attentively, in order 
to o-ain a clear insight into them ; but, although I have had a tenacious 
memory from my early youth, I never was able to gain a distinct 
recollection of the detail of those quarrels and disputes : I always found 
myself involved in difficulties. And such is the case still ; I find it 
impossible to group the events in such a manner as to afford an easy survey. 
This confusion arises from the fact that we have to deal with a crowd of 
men among whom there is not one that stands forth prominently on account 
of his personal character. The question always is, whether one robber or 
another is to be master, and it is impossible to take pleasure in any one of 
them. One is, indeed, better than another, and Ptolemy is, in my opinion, the 
best : he was a blessing to Egypt, which under him became happy and 
prosperous, for his government was rational ; but still he is morally a man 
in whom we can take little interest. His personal character leaves us quite 


indifferent, when we have once formed a notion of him. Eumenes is the 
only one who is important on account of his personal character ; all the rest 
are imposing through their deeds of arms alone. 


” In the earlier history of Greece we like to follow the great men step by 
step ; but all these Macedonians leave us perfectly indifferent ; we feel no 
interest whether the one is defeated or the other ; not even the tragic fall of 
Lysimachus can make an impression upon us ; I look upon it with greater 
indifference than I should feel at a bull-fight, in which a noble animal 
defends itself against the dogs that are set at it. I could wish that the earth 
had opened and swallowed up all the Macedonians. Everyone intimately 
acquainted with ancient history will share this feeling of indifference with 
me. And when we are under the influence of such a feeling, it is not easy to 
dwell upon a history like this ; it does not impi-ess itself upon our mind. 


” Tt would be most easy to relate the history of the successors of Alexander 
as minutely as it was given by Trogus Pomiieius, and as we still have it in 
Diodorus ; but there would then be before us only a vast chaos. Even where 
we have ample information, we must advance rapidly. 


” Whoever wishes to investigate this history, must study the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, .and twentieth books of Diodorus; but he ought not to forget that 
there are many gaps in Diodorus. The eighteenth book, in particular is very 
much mutilated, and some of the gaps are concealed ; for the manuscripts of 
Diodorus were made with the intention to conceal the fact that they are not 
complete. The student, however, must compare also the Excerpts in Photius 
from Arrian’s lost work.”? 


COUNCIL AT BABYLON AFTER ALEXANDER’S DEATH 


The Macedonians passed the night after the king’s death under arms, as if 
feeling themselves surrounded by enemies. The peaceable inhabitants of 
Babylon, perhaps with better reason, dreaded lest their wealthy city should 
become the scene of military tumult and licence. They liardly ventured to 
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creep out of their houses to gather news ; lighted no lamps in the evening, 
but watched for the morning in darkness and silence, eagerly listening, and 
trembling at every sound they caught. The great officers on whom the care 
of the state chiefly devolved, probably spent the same interval, together or 
apart, in no less anxious deliberation. By Hephasstion’s death the number of 
those who bore the title of somatophylax was reduced to seven : Leonnatus, 
Lysimachus, Aristonous, Perdiccas, Ptolemy (the reputed son of Lagus, but, 
according to a report rather widely spread, one of Philip’s bastards, his 
mother hang been the king’s mistress), Pithon, and Peucestas. When 
Alexander died, they were all in Babylon. 


The next day they summoned a council of the other Macedonian officers, 
some of whom were but little inferior to them in rank and influence, to con- 
fer on the great question of the succession. The soldiers wished to take part 
in it also ; and, though forbidden, forced their way into the palace, and filled 
the avenues of the council hall, so that many witnessed the proceedings. 
There a mournful object met their eyes, and revived the consciousness of 
their loss a€” the vacant throne, on which had been laid the diadem, with 
the royal robes and armour. The sight called forth a fresh burst of 
lamentation, which however was hushed into deep silence, when Perdiccas 
came forward to address the assembly. First he placed the ring, which he 
had received from Alexander in his last moments, on the throne. ” The 
ring,” he said, “was the royal signet, wliich Alexander had used for the 
most important state business ; it had been committed to him by the dying 
king, but he placed it at their disposal. It was however absolutely necessary 
for their own safety that they should forthwith elect a chief, capable of 
guarding them against the dangers to which they would be exposed without 
a head in a hostile land. It was to be hoped that, in a few months, Roxane 
would give them an heir to the throne. In the meanwhile it was for them to 
choose, by whom they would be governed.” He had probably hoped that the 
wish which he so modestly dissembled would have been anticipated by 
general acclamation. But the meeting waited for advice. 


Nearchus had a different plan to propose. He, as we have seen, had married 
a daughter of Mentor’s widow, Barsine ; and Barsine was also the mother of 
a son by Alexander. He therefore pointed out to the Macedonians “that there 
was no need to wait for the uncertain issue of Roxane’s pregnancy ; there 
was an heir to the throne already born â€” Hercules, the son of Barsine : to 
him the diadem belonged.” But Nearchus was the onl} man present who 
had any interest in this choice. The soldiers clashed their spears and shields 
together, in token of vehement dissent ; and Ptolemy gave utterance to their 
feelings on this point : ” Neither Barsine, nor Roxane, could be mother of a 
prince whom the Macedonians would acknowledge as their sovereign. Was 
it to be borne, that the conquerors of Asia should become subject to the son 
of a barbarian captive ? It was better that the throne should remain vacant, 
and that the persons who had formed Alexander’s council of state should 
continue to have the supreme management of affairs, deciding all questions 
by a majority of votes.” This motion however gained few partisans ; its 
effect would have been permanently to exclude the royal family from the 
succession : a step for which few were prepared. 


Thus most minds were turned towards the advice of Perdiccas ; for there 
was a Clear distinction between Barsine, and Roxane, Alexander’s beloved 
wife, who was then in the palace, while Mentor’s widow had been left with 
her son at Pergamus. It was now the right time for some friend of Per- 
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cliccas to come forward in his behalf, and Aristonous, perhaps according to 
previous concert, undertook the task. He observed ” that Alexander himself 
had already decided who was worthiest to command, when, having cast his 
eyes round all his friends who were at his bedside, he gave his royal sig-net 
to Perdiccas. They had only to ratify Alexander’s choice.” Still the 
assembly was not inclined to invest Perdiccas alone, under any title, with 
supreme power. The result of the whole deliberation was a sort of 
compromise between the proposals of Ptolemy and Aristonous. It seems to 
have been decided, but not without clamorous opposition, that, if Roxane 


should bear a son, he should succeed to the throne ; and that in the 
meanwhile four guardians should be appointed for the future prince to 
exercise the royal authority in his name. Perdiccas and Leonnatus were to 
be regents in Asia, Antipater and Craterus in Europe. 


The cavalry â€” the aristocratical portion of the army â€” acquiesced in the 
resolution of their chiefs. But it was very ill received by the whole body of 
the infantry. No motive appears for their dissatisfaction, except that they 
had not been consulted on the question, and that they wished to dispose of 
the crown. Still it is not clear whether they acted quite of their own accord, 
or were excited to resistance by Meleager, who seems to have been 
impelled, partly by ambition, and partly by personal enmity to Perdiccas. 
The accounts remaining of his conduct are contradictory as to details, but 
agree in representing him as the leader and soul of the opposition. 
According to some authors, he quitted the council of the officers after bitter 
invectives against Perdiccas, declaring that the people was the true heir of 
the monarchy, and alone could rightfully dispose of it, and hastened to 
instigate the soldiery to insurrection and plunder. According to others, he 
was deputed to appease their discontent, but took tlie opportunity to inflame 
it, and placed himself at their head. We are left equally in doubt whether it 
was he who first proposed another competitor for the throne, whose name 
was soon mentioned in the popular assembly. 


This was Arrhida3us, a son of Philip, by Philinna, a Thessalian woman, 
who is commonly described as of low condition. Arrhidseus was either 
naturally deficient in understanding, or had never recovered from the effects 
of a potion, said to have been administered to him by Olympias, whom 
jealousy rendered capable of every crime. It seems that Alexander, either 
through prudence or compassion, had removed him from Macedonia, 
though he had not thought him fit to be trusted with any command ; and he 
was now in Babylon. Most probably Meleager, perceiving that whoever 
should raise such a prince to the throne would i-eign under his name, was 
the foremost to recommend him as the sole legitimate heir. To the army 
ArrliidjEus must have been personally indifferent ; but he was Philip’s son, 
without any mixture of barbarian blood, and, which probably weighed more 
with them, he would be purely their creature. The proposal therefore was 
agreeable to their pride and their prejudices, which were stronger than their 


regard for Alexander now, as they had been in his lifetime. After a sliort 
pause â€” perhaps of surprise that a name so seldom heard should have 
been put forward on such an occasion â€” all, as if some happy discovery 
had been made, broke out into loud acclamations in favour of Arrhidseus; 
and Pithon, who, it seems a€” having apparently been sent by the council to 
soothe them a€” endeavoured to show the folly of their choice, only 
incurred tlieir resentment. Meleager was deputed to bring the prince into the 
assembly ; and, when he came, they saluted him as king, under the new 
name of Philip. He immediately proceeded to the palace, accompanied by 
Meleager, and escorted 
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by the troops. The officers, it seems, were still in council there, and when 
ArrliicUeus appeared, some attempt was made to terminate the affair by 
discussion. But as the chiefs refused to sanction the choice of the infantry, 
they soon found themselves threatened with violence, and obliged to retire. 
Arrhidjeus mounted the throne, and was invested with the royal robes. 


PERDICCAS, MELEAGER, EUMENES, AND THE PUPPET KING 


Perdiccas had ordered the door of the room where Alexander’s body lay to 
be locked, and prepared to guard it with six hundred chosen men ; he was 
joined by Ptolemy at the head of the royal pages. They were however soon 
overpowered by superior numbers“ The soldiers of the adverse party broke 
into the chamber ; blows were interchanged, Perdiccas himself was attacked 
with missiles, and blood was beginning to flow, when some of the elder 
among the assailants interposed, and, taking off their helmets, entreated 
Perdiccas and his followers to desist from their useless resistance. 


Their mediation put an end to this prelude of the long contest which was to 
take place for Alexander’s remains. But the greater part of the generals, and 


the whole body of the cavalry, quitted the city, and encamped outside the 
waUs. Perdiccas did not yet accompany them ; he hoped, it seems, that 
some change might happen in the disposition of the multitude, which he 
might more easily turn to his own advantage, if he stayed. But Meleager, 
probably apprehending the same thing, and eager to satisfy his hatred, urged 
the king to give an order for the execution of Perdiccas. This he could not 
obtain ; Arrhidseus was perhaps too timid to strike so great a blow. 
Meleager therefore was forced to interpret the silence of his royal puppet as 
consent, and sent an armed band to the house of Perdiccas, with directions 
to bring him to the palace, or to kill him if he should resist. Perdiccas had 
only about sixteen of the royal pages with him, when his door was beset. He 
however appeared on the threshold with a firm countenance, and overawed 
those who came to arrest him by the severe dignity of his looks and his 
words. They probably did not think Meleager’s authority a sufficient 
warrant for the murder of a man of such high rank. When they had 
withdrawn, he and his attendants mounted their horses, and hastened to the 
camp of their friends. 


One eminent person of their party however remained in the city : Eumenes 
the Cardian, who had already decided on the course which his own interests 
required, and on this occasion gave proof of the sagacity and dexterity, 
which afterwards carried him through so many dangers and even brought 
him so near to the highest fortune. Eumenes, in his boyhood, had attracted 
Philip’s notice by his promising talents ; he was brought up at the 
Macedonian court, and was employed by Alexander both as his principal 
secretary and keeper 


Water Carrier 


(After Hope) 
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of the records, and in military commands. He had risen so high in favour 
with the king, that he could even venture on more than one occasion to 
quarrel with Hephtestion ; but, after the favourite’s death, he laboured, by 
ingenious contrivances and profuse expense in honour of his memory, to re- 
move all suspicion that he viewed the event with pleasure. In this liberality, 
he showed the greater self-command, as he was habitually parsimonious. 


Such a man was formed for the times which followed Alexander’s death. 
Eumenes felt that he could only be safe in the strife of parties, as long as he 
could guard against the jealousy to which a foreigner in high station was 
exjjosed among the Macedonians. He remained, as we have observed, in 
Babylon after the flight of Perdiccas, under the pretext that he had no right 
to take a part in disputes concerning the succession ; secretly however 
purposing to promote the interests of Perdiccas, as far as he could ; for he 
probably foresaw that this side would finally prevail. He assumed the 
character of a peacemaker ; and his seeming neutrality gave great weight to 
his mediation. It was seconded by vigorous measures on the part of the 
seceders. They began to stop the supply of provisions, and to threaten the 
Great City with famine. Meleager found his condition growing every day 
more embarrassing. He had been called to account by his own troops for the 
attempt he had made against the life of Perdiccas, and could only shelter 
himself under the royal authority. At length the soldiers came in a body to 
the palace, and demanded that an embassy should be sent to the cavalry, 
with overtures of peace. Three envoys were accordingly despatched : and it 
is remarkable, that one of them was a Thessalian, another an Arcadian of 
Megalopolis ; so that probal)ly the third, Perilaus, whose country is not 
mentioned, was not a Macedonian. The negotiations which followed are 


reported too obscurely to be described. It is said that tlie party of Perdiccas 
refused to treat, until the authors of the quarrel had been given up to them; 
and that this demand excited a violent tumult in the city, which was only 
calmed when Arrhidseus, displaying more vigour than he had been believed 
to possess, offered to resign the crown. Yet it does not appear that this 
condition was granted. 


THE COMPACT 


The terms on which the treaty was concluded were, according to the most 
authentic account, that Arrhidgeus should share the empire with Roxane’s 
child, if it should be a boy ; that Antipater should command the forces in 
Europe ; that Craterus should be at the head of affairs in the dominions of 
Arrhidseus ; but that Perdiccas should be invested with the command of the 
horseguards, the chiliarchy, before held by Hephsestion, in which 
Alexander would permit no one to succeed him. This, it seems, was a post 
which, at the Persian court, had been equivalent to that prime minister, or 
grand vizier of the wliole empire. It was however stipulated that Meleager 
should be associated with Perdiccas in the regency, though with a 
subordinate rank. Of Leonnatus we hear no more as a member of the 
government. The compact was ratified by a solemn reconciliation between 
the contending parties. The cavalry returned to the city ; the phalanx 
marched out to meet them ; Perdiccas and Meleager advanced between the 
lines to salute each other as friends. The troops on each side followed their 
example, and were once more united in one body. 


It was however impossible, after what had happened, that Perdiccas and 
Meleager should ever trust each other. Meleager probably relied on the 
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infantry for protection. But Perdiccas had now taken possession of tlie 
imbecile king, who was as passive in his hands as he liad been in his rival’s, 
and had resolved to strike the first blow. Before he directly attaclied his 
enemy, he thought it necessary to deprive him of the support wliich he 
might find in the army ; and he seems to have devised a very subtle plan for 
this end. He suborned emissaries to complain among the foot-soldiers that 
by the recent arrangement IMeleager liad been elevated to an equality with 
himself a€” not apparently for the purpose of e.-cciting discontent, or of 
gaining a party among these troops, but to lead Meleager himself blindfold 


into a snare. Meleager was soon informed of tlie language that had been 
used against him in the camp, and indignantly complained of it to 
Perdiccas, whom he probably suspected to be its secret author. But 
Perdiccas was so great a master of dissimulation, that he completely lulled 
his suspicions. He affected to sympathise deeply witli liis resentment, and 
proposed to arrest the agitatoi-s. It was agreed between them, the more 
safely and surely to effect their ob-ject, that the whole army should be 
drawn out in the adjacent plain, under the pretext of a solemn lustration, to 
be celebrated with the old Macedonian rites, to purify it from the blood 
shed in the late quarrel. The usage on such occasions was to kill a dog, and 
to carry its entrails, divided into two parts, to opposite extremities of tlie 
field, so that the army might be drawn up between them, the phalanx on one 
side, the cavalry on the other. Such at least was the order now adopted by 
the two chiefs. 


On the appointed day Perdiccas, with the king at his side, placed himself at 
the head of the cavalry and the elephants, facing the infantry, which was 
commanded by Meleager. After a short pause, he ordered them to advance. 
Meleager’s troops were alarmed at the sight of this movement, for they now 
observed that the ground was favourable for the operations of the cavalry, 
and that, if they were attacked, they should not be able to make good their 
retreat without great loss. But, as they received no orders from their chief, 
and were quite uncertain as to the design of Perdiccas, they remained 
motionless, until a very narrow interval was left between the two lines. The 
king then rode up with a single squadron, and, having been previously 
instructed by the regent, demanded that the authors of the late dissensions 
sliould be given up to punishment ; threatening, if they refused, to charge 
with the whole force of the cavalry and the elephants. 


The men were dismayed by the suddenness of the proceeding ; and 
Meleager, who now perceived his own danger, had not sufficient presence 
of mind to make any attempt at self-defence. Perdiccas took advantage of 
their consternation, to select about three hundred of those who had most 
distinguished themselves as his adversary’s partisans, and immediately 
caused them to be trampled to death by the elephants in the sight of the 
whole army, and with the apparent consent of the king whose cause they 
had maintained. After this execution Meleager could have no hope of safety 


but in flight. He was not arrested on the field, but soon after took refuge in a 
temple at Babylon, where he was despatched by order of Perdiccas. 


THE PARTITION 


By this blow the regent’s authority was firmly established, as far as related 
to the king and the army. A more ditlficult task remained. He was still 
surrounded by rivals as ambitious as Meleager, and more formidable from 
their ability and influence. His next care was to satisfy their pre- 
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tensions, so as least to weaken himself. A new distribution of the satrapies 
was settled by general consent, but probably in most points under his 
direction ; in some at least we clearly trace his hand. It was not necessary 
for any purpose to make a total change ; and the general principle adopted 
seems to have been to retain as many as possible of the satraps appointed by 
Alexander in their governments. The provinces which lay near the eastern 
and northeast frontier of the empire, were probably the least coveted, and in 
these scarcely any alteration was made. There were others from which, as 
they were more desirable, it might have been more difiBcult to disjlace 
their actual occupants. 


The most important part of the new arrangement was that which related to 
the governments west of the Euphrates. Ptolemy, who was not only 
honoured on account of his reputed connection with the royal family, but 
also much beloved for his personal qualities, by the army, had fixed his eyes 
on Egypt, and obtained it with the adjacent regions of Arabia and Libya. 
Cleomenes was not removed, but placed under his orders. Laomedon 
remained in Syria, Philotas in Cilicia, Asander in Caria, Menander in Lydia, 
and Antigonus in the great province which included Phrygia proper, Lycia, 
and Pamphylia. But since Lycia and Pamphylia are also said to have been 
given to Nearchus, we may infer that he held these provinces with a 
subordinate rank â€” a suspicion which is confirmed by his subsequent 
relations with Antigonus. The Hellespontine Phrygia was assigned to 
Leonnatus a€” perhaps as a compensation for his share in the regency, or for 


the sake of removing him from court ; and Eumenes, whom Perdiccas 
regarded as his steady adherent, was rewarded with the title of satrap over 
Paphlagonia and Cappadocia. But these countries, which Alexander had 
never subdued, were still to be won by the sword from their native ruler, 
Ariarathes, who had held them as an hereditary vassal of Persia. 


In Europe the government of Macedonia and Greece, together with that of 
the western countries on the coast of the Adriatic, which might afterwards 
be annexed to the empire, was to be divided between Antipater and Craterus 
a€” a partition in which Perdiccas may have seen a prospect of collision 
between them likely to promote his ascendency. Thrace, or the whole 
maritime region to the northeast of Macedonia, a province which had never 
been reduced to tranquil submission, and where the Odrysians had lately 
been roused to revolt by their chief Seuthes, was committed to Lysimachus, 
a warrior of iron frame and unflinching hardihood. There are two other 
names which might have been looked for in this list. Aristonous might have 
been expected to occupy a prominent place in it, since he had shown 
himself a decided partisan of Perdiccas ; yet we hear of no provision made 
for him. Hence it has been conjectured that Perdiccas retained him near his 
person, as one of his staunchest friends. It was perhaps for a like reason that 
he entrusted Seleucus â€” who was destined to act so great a j/art in the 
history of the ensuing period â€” with the chiliarchy which had been 
assigned to himself â€” a highly honourable and important post indeed, but 
one which he might safely part with, as it could add little or nothing to the 
power he possessed as regent. 


Alexander’s posthumous plaists 
There still remained a question on which he felt it necessary to consult the 


army, that he might relieve himself from a dangerous responsibilit3“ Papers 
had been found in Alexander’s cabinet, containing the outlines of 
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some vast projects. It would seem that they might easily have been 
suppressed ; but it was known that they corresponded in part with the 
instructions which had been given to Craterus, and therefore they could not 
safely be neglected without the general consent. Some related to the 
equipment of a great armament a€” a thousand galleys, it is said, of the 
largest size a€” destined fertile conquest of Carthage, and of the whole 
coast of Africa on the Mediterranean as far as the Straits, and those of Spain 
and the adjacent maritime regions, as far as Sicily : for which end a road 
was to be made along the African shore. Others were plans for new 
colonies, to be planted in Asia with Europeans, and in Europe with Asiatics. 
There were also directions for six new temples to be built in Europe a€” at 
Delos, Delphi, Dodona, Dium, Amphipolis, and Cyrrhus a€” each at the 
cost of fifteen hundred talents, beside one of extraordinary magnificence to 
the goddess of Ilium, and for a monument to his father in Macedonia, which 
was to equal the largest of the Egyptian pyramids in its dimensions. 


It must be owned, that there are some points in these schemes which look 
suspicious, and which, even if they had crossed Alexander’s mind, we 
should not have expected he would have committed to writing. But the part 
relating to the temples can scarcely have been fabricated, and was probably 
contained in the instructions given to Craterus. The plan for an interchange 
of population between Europe and Asia is also quite conformable to the 
views which Alexander disclosed in his lifetime. This however, and that of 
the expedition to Africa, could not any longer have entered into any one’s 
thoughts, and might have been silently dropped. But perhaps Perdiccas 
apprehended that the sums destined for the other objects might be 
demanded from him by his colleagues, and therefore deemed it advisable 
formally to annul the whole by the highest authority. That he forged the 
project of the expedition, to render the real contents of the papers the less 
acceptable to the Macedonians, seems a very improbable conjecture. All 
were laid before a military assembly, and rejected as impracticable or 
useless. 


During the tnmultuous scenes which followed Alexander’s death, his body 
had lain in the palace unburied. There are various reports as to the place 
selected for its interment. According to one, it was to have been transported 
to the sanctuary of Ammon. But the more probable is, that it was 


determined it should be deposited in the sepulchre of his ancestors at JEgiB. 
And Aristander the soothsayer is said to have declared that it had been 
revealed to him, the land where it rested was destined to be ever prosperous 
and secure from invasion : which however was no more than an ancient 
Greek superstition as to the virtue of a hero’s relics. Orders were now given 
to construct a funeral car worthy of these precious remains, and 
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the general Arrliidseus was appointed to escort them towards the western 
coast. & 


The description by Diodorus (XVIII, 3) of this funeral pomp is so gorgeous 
that as a farewell sunset of Alexander’s day it merits insertion here : A« 


Alexander’s funeral described by diodorus 


” First was provided a Coffin of beaten Gold, so wrought by the Hammer as 
to answer to the Proportion of the Body ; it was half fiU’d with Aroma-tick 
Spices, which serv’d as well to delight the Sense as to preserve the Body 
from Putrefaction. Over the Coffin was a Cover of Gold, so exactly fitted, 
as to answer the higher part every way : Over this was thrown a curious 
Purple Coat embroider’d with Gold, near to which were plac’d the Arms of 
the Deceas’d, that the whole might represent the Acts of his Life. Then was 
provided the Chariot, in which the Body was to be convey’d, upon the top 
of which was rais’d a Triumphant Arch of Gold, set thick and studded over 
with precious Stones eight Cubits in breadth, and twelve in length : Under 
this Roof was plac’d a Throne of Gold, join’d to the whole Work, 
foursquare, on which were carv’d the Heads of Goat-Harts, and to these 
were fastened Golden Rings of two Hands breadth in the diameter ; at 
which hung, for Show and Pomp, little Coronets of various beautiful 
Colours, which, like so many Flowers, gave a pleasant Prospect to the Eye. 


Upon the top of the Arch was a Fringe of Network, where hung large Bells, 
that the Sound of them might be heard at a great distance. 


” On both sides the Arch at the Corners stood an Image of Victory in Gold, 
bearing a Trophy : A Peristthylium, of Gold supported the Arch-work, the 
Cliapiters of whose Pillars were of Ionian Workmanship : Within the 
Peristtliylium, by a Network of Gold of a finger’s thickness in the 
Workmanship, hung four Tablets one by another equal to the Dimensions of 
the Wall, whereupon were portray’d all sorts of living Creatures. At the 
entrance into the Arch stood Lions in Gold, with their Faces towards them 
that ajDproach’d to enter. From the middle of every Pillar an Achanthus in 
Gold, sprouted up in Branches spiring in slender Threads to the very Chap- 
iters : Over the Arch about the middle of the Roof on the outside was spread 
Purple Carpet in the open Air, on which was plac’d a vast Golden Crown, in 
form of an Olive Coronet, which by the reflection of the Sun-Beams darted 
such an amazing Splendor and Brightness, that at a distance it apjiear’d as a 
Flash of Lightning. Under the Seats or Bottom of the whole Work ran two 
Axle-trees, about which mov’d four Persian Wheels, whose spokes and 
Nathes were overlaid with Gold, but the Felloes were shod with Iron : The 
Ends of the Axes were of Gold, representing the Heads of Lions, every one 
holding a Dart in his Mouth. There were four Draught-Trees, to every one 
of which were fix’d four Courses of Yoaks, and to every Course were 
bound four Mules, so that the Mules were sixty four in number, the choicest 
for Strength and Largeness that could be got : Every Mule was adorn’d with 
a Crown of Gold, and Bells of Gold on either side their Heads ; and on their 
Necks were fitted Rich Collars set and beautified with precious Stones. And 
suitable to so stately a Show, a vast Company of Workmen and Pioneers 
(that jjlain’d the Ways for its Passage) attended it. 


” And thus Arrhidaeus (who had spent two Years in Preparations) brought 


the King’s Body from Babylon to “gypt. Ptolemy, in Honour of the King 
met the Corps with his Army as far as Syria, where he receiv’d it, 
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and accompany’d it with great Care and Observance : For he had resolv’d 
not as yet to conduct it to the Temple of Hanimon, but to keep the Body in 
the City which Alexander hiui.self had built, tlie most Famous almost of 
any City in the World. To this end he built a Tem])le in Honour of 
Alexander in Greatness and Stateliness of Structure becoming the Glory 
and Majesty of that King; and in this Repository he laid the Body, and 
honour’d the Exequies of the Dead with Sacrifices and magnificent Shows, 
agreeable to the State of a Demi-God.” c 


Alexander’s heirs 


While such honours were paid to the conqueror’s corpse, two of the living 
objects of his affection fell victims to the revenge of Roxane and the 
ambition of Perdiccas. Roxane, with the agent’s concurrence, invited Statira 
and her sister Drypetis to Babylon by a friendly letter, and when they came 
she caused them to be assassinated and secretly buried. In the course of 
time Roxane was delivered of a boy, who was acknowledged as partner of 
Philip Arrhidseus in the empire, and bore the name Alexander (gus).” 


Arrhidoeus, the Imbecile 


The sham government of Arrhidteus was now to commence. He must have 
been staying with the army. The phalanx no doubt did not believe that 
Arrhidseus was an idiot, but probably considered him to be a wise ruler 
who was only calumniated : just as even in Denmark, no one would believe 
that Christian VII was mad, from fear of wronging the king’s majesty. The 
king’s madness was in Holstein such a secret that persons at the utmost 
whispered it to one another, and to believe it appeared to the people like a 
culpable act ; there is something mystic in the belief that such royal 
aberration is not madness, but profundity of thought. This may have been 
the feeling of the phalangites. 


The cavalry were satisfied, as soon as they had him in their power. 
Perdiccas was chiliarchus or administrator, and Craterus was to take care of 
the king’s person, as the queen took care of the person of King George III, 
while the successor managed the government. Craterus was assigned to him 
as a kind of tutor, who took care of him, and always kept him in order ; this 
shows how imbecile he must have been. Arrhidseus disappears altogether 


from history, and he was no more king than his nephew Alexander, the son 
of Roxane, and is mentioned only as a name. But in order to understand 
many coins and some inscriptions, we must bear in mind that Arrhidseus 
assumed the name of Philip. 


The satrapies were now distributed afresh. 


But before proceeding to the history of the satraps, or governors, we must 
relate the first of the horrible scenes of that time a€” viz., the insurrection of 
the unfortunate Greeks in the avw aarpaTrelai. (323 H-C.) a€” a term 
comprising Khorasan in its widest extent, partly the province, properly so 
called, and partly the whole of Persia, east of the great Median desert. There 
Alexander had settled the captive Greeks, who had served as mercenaries 
under Darius, as well as other Greeks from among his own allies ; he 
formed them into military colonies. These people were driven by despair to 
revolt, probably when they heard the report of the Lamian War ; they 
assembled and determined to force their way to Greece. A Macedonian 
army under Pithon was sent against them. The fearful demoralisation 
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[323 B.C.] among the mercenaries became manifest on that occasion ; he 
would probably have been unable to do anything against them, if he had not 
bribed one of their commanders, who during the engagement deserted his 
post. Being overpowered, they now capitulated. Pithon had received orders 
from Perdiccas to put them all to the sword, that they might no longer be 
troublesome to him. But Pithon had formed a different plan: he wanted to 
employ those Greeks as a force, with the aid of which he hoped to play a 
prominent part ; he was a Macedonian, and had claims upon the empire 
which was already beginning to be torn in pieces. Accordingly he spared 
their lives ; but now his Macedonians rebelled against him a€” here we see 
the effects of the national hatred existing between the Greeks and 
Macedonians a€” for they found that it would be much more advantageous 
to kill the Greeks and seize the booty they had collected. They therefore 
made a general massacre among them, and took their property. After this 
was done, Pithon returned as if he had executed the orders of Perdiccas. It is 


as if we read a history of Ali Pasha. Soon afterwards, the hostilities among 
the governors broke out. 


Tlie Diadochi 


The generals and satraps of Alexander, called in Greek the Diadochi 
\_8idSoxoi, or “successors” ], were about twenty in number; none of them 
was inclined to play a subordinate part, but a great many could not entertain 
the thought of assuming supreme power. Some of them, therefore, at first 
kept aloof from the disputes ; these were the men who had no great 
expectations for themselves. The great rupture at the beginning was 
between Perdiccas on the one hand, and Antipater and Ptolemy on the other. 


Perdiccas claimed the supreme power, because Alexander, by giving him 
his seal-ring, had conveyed it to him ; and Antipater claimed it as regent of 
Macedonia, because he looked upon himself in that capacity as the 
representative of the nation. He was joined by Ptolemy because he was far 
off, for if they had been near each other, Antipater and Ptolemy could never 
have become allies. But as it was, Ptolemy in a distant and inaccessible 
kingdom considered himself safe, and Antipater could have no inclination 
to deprive him of his kingdom. 


Ptolemy showed himself as a very practical and intelligent man ; for he 
never thought for one moment of making liimself master of the whole of 
Alexander’s empire, while the others were more or less harbouring such 
notions ; but he was satisfied with the enormous prize he had carried off 
from the lottery, the possession of Egypt ; and he only sought such 
provinces as could be maintained from his own kingdom, that is, Syria, 
Cyprus, and the countries on the opposite coast of Asia, which formed the 
monarchy under Philadelphus and Euergetes, who were masters of the 
opposite coast. This was very natural, as he could not but wish to secure 
himself on all sides. 


Antipater aiqied at power, but despised the diadem, still having the feelings 
of a soldier of Philip. He was already very far advanced in years, being the 
oldest of the generals ; and Philip had had none who surpassed him in 
ability, and he had honoured him more than any other, as, for example, by 
the embassy to Athens. We recognise Antipater and Parmenion as the 
greatest among Philip’s generals. Antipater was a man of the old school, 
and affected great simplicity. While the other generals appeared in purple 


chlamydes, he used the common Macedonian garment, and a stick, so that 
no one could distinguish him from an ordinary Macedonian. Such an 
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affectation, combined with internal rudeness, is very often found in men of 
a bloodthirsty disposition. Not even Plutarch is able to conceal his cruelty. 


Perdiccas was the worst of all. He seems to have been a Macedonian noble. 
Although we read little of a nobility and the like among the Macedonians, 
and yet he appears in all circumstances as a person of great pretensions. He 
was guilty of every license, even the greatest cruelties, without being 
bloodthirsty like Antipater, who was another Duke of Alva. Perdiccas was a 
purely oriental and unprincipled character ; a man of very moderate talents, 
to whom nothing was sacred. 


He had no friends ; Eumenesof Cardia alone was in connection with him, 
and drew close to him. As Craterus was the most chivalrous and gallant 
among the Macedonians, so Eumenes was the cleverest, and very much 
distinguished by his great talents: he would have been a distinguished man 
at any time. He is the only man of that period (if we except Craterus, who 
fell early) in whom we can take a personal interest ; he was a true 
Odysseus, inexhaustible in resources. He never sacrificed a friend to his 
own interests. He always obeyed the dictates of humanity, and whenever in 
his . life there occur actions which would be deplored in better times, still 
they are praiseworthy in comparison with what others did at the time. Being 
inexhaustible in counsel, he also had quite different ideas from those of the 
Macedonians. Had lie been a Macedonian, he would unquestionably have 
gained the inheritance of Alexander, as far as it was possible, and as far as it 
could be concentrated in one man’s hand. But he was a stranger, a native of 
Cardia in Chersonesus, and this circumstance placed him in a position 
among the Macedonians, which prevented his ever rising to the height 
whicli he might otherwise have attained. 


Eumenes had not risen, like the rest, by his military talents alone, but more 
esijecially as a statesman. At the age of twenty he had entered the cabinet of 


King Pliilip, and was emjiloyed by him for seven years as secretary ; he had 
then, without interruption, been with Alexander until the king’s death, so 
that for twenty years he had been the organ of the royal government. But he 
was by no means unfit for the calling, by which men at that time rose to 
greatness, for he was also a good soldier. Alexander had a horseguard 
consisting of two squadrons, and one of them was commanded by Eumenes. 
If he had been a native of “Macedonia, he would unquestionably have 
eclipsed all others. He afterwards displayed the very greatest talent as a 
general, which is the more wonderful, as in the time of Alexander he had 
never commanded an army : he had only acted the part of a looker-on. He 
was then forty years old, but he was like the men of the revolution who 
displayed their military skill, although no one had suspected that they 
possessed any. Eumenes was appointed governor of Cappadocia and 
Pontus, but had first to conquer them. Perdiccas, feeling that Eumenes was 
very useful to him, assisted him in his conquests. 


The Women Claimants 


While Perdiccas was aiding Eumenes, the women of the family of 
Alexander began a commotion with a view of taking possession of the reins 
of government. Even during the lifetime of Alexander, his sister, Cleopatra, 
the widow of the Molossian, ambitious like her mother, Olympias, and her 
whole race, had tried to interfere in tlie affairs of Macedonia. Even before 
Alexander’s death, Olympias quarrelled with Antipater, and went to her 
family in Epirus. Cleopatra now endeavoured to obtain influence with H. w. 
a€” VOL. IV. 2r 
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Antipater, but he would not allow her any ; it would, however, seem that 
she acted on the authority of her brother, who wished to prevent Antipater 
establishing himself too firmly, and therefore allowed her some influence 
along with Antipater. She seems to have been the spy of her brother. After 
Alexander’s death, Olyrapias remained in Epirus for several years, until 


she unfortunately returned after Antipater’s death. Cleopatra, fearing 
Antipater, who was master in Macedonia, went to Sardis, where she kept a 
princely court, which became the centre of the intrigues and endless 
complications of the time. 


As Queen Elizabeth continued to deceive many by allowing them to believe 
that they might hope for her hand, so Cleopatra held out hopes to several of 
the generals, partly because she had no confidence in her own situation, and 
partly because she expected brilliant results from her marrying one of the 
commanders. Thus she contrived to keep up a hope especially in the aged 
Perdiccas. This was a cause of great alarm to Antipater, who endeavoured 
to counteract the scheme, and to connect Perdiccas with himself by offering 
him his daughter, Nicffia, in marriage. This double intrigue was quite in the 
spirit of all the transactions of that time ; it has all its meanness and untruth. 


The result was, that Perdiccas, through these negotiations, was placed in 
great difliculties. He thought it dangerous to offend Antipater ; but the latter 
was not in earnest, wishing only to put off Perdiccas and to gain time, and 
thus both negotiations came to nothing. 


About the same time there appeared in Asia Minor another daughter of 
Philip, who is called by some Cyna, and by others Cynane, a Barbaro- 
Macedonian name. She was a daughter of Audata, an Illyrian woman, for 
King Philip, according to Macedonian custom, had lived in polygamy, like 
other barbarian kings. The fate of this Cyna was very tragic. The fact that 
no one has ever made the last misfortunes of the family of Alexander the 
subject of a historical tragedy, shows how little the history of that time is 
known ; we have here a most excellent subject for a tragedy, and if 
Shakespeare had known the fate of that princess and of Olympias, he would 
unquestionably have seized it as a subject for his muse. 


Cyna had been married to the pretender Amyntas a cousin of Alexander, 
and she had remained behind in Macedonia with her only daughter, Adeia, 
who afterwards adopted tiie Greek name Eurydice, which had also been 
assumed by her grandmother, the mother of Cyna, whose Illyrian name was 
Audata; Eurydice was a common name in the family of Philip (his mother 
also bore it), just as Laudice or Laodice was common in the family of the 
Syrian dynasty. The names of the Macedonians are very often confounded ; 
it is remarkable, that among the Macedonian princes sometimes 
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even brothers have the same name; two brothers of Antigonus Gonatas, 
e.^., were called Demetrius. 


Cynane was an Amazon character, having accompanied her father on his 
last expedition, and she educated her daughter in the same way. She went to 
Asia Minor for the purpose of creating a revolution ; she belonged to 
Antipater’s faction, and it was, no doubt, according to a preconcerted plan 
with Cleopatra, that Perdiccas caused her to be murdered by his brother 
Alcetas ; she died like a heroine. This made a terrible impression upon the 
Macedonians, and was the main cause of the fall of Perdiccas. 


DEATH OF PEEDICCAS 


Soon afterwards, hostilities broke out between Perdiccas and Antigonus, the 
satrap of Phr3/gia, during which Eumenes declared in favour of Perdiccas. 
This was followed by a general contest in which Perdiccas was joined by 
Eumenes alone ; all the rest, not only Ptolemy, Antipater, and Antigonus, ‘ 
but also Lysimachus and Craterus, were arrayed against Perdiccas. 


Perdiccas, who was under the necessity of undertaking something, in order 
to maintain himself, now (321) undertook an expedition against Ptolemy, 
whom he wanted to drive out of Egypt, while Eumenes was defending 
himself in Asia Minor. 


This undertaking, which was indeed very difficult, failed ; Ptolemy had 
very prudently fortified himself behind the Nile, and made excellent 
preparations for defending himself. The army followed Perdiccas very 
reluctantly, and after having tried in vain for weeks and months to break 
through the lines of Ptolemy, a rebellion broke out among his men, and he 
was murdered by his own troops‘ (321). His power had lasted three years, 
beginning with the death of Alexander; and during that period he had 
always carried Arrhidaeus with him. Antipater, who had even before gone 
to Asia Minor, now came foi-ward in the camp. The generals of Perdiccas 
gladly concluded peace with Ptolemy. 


Antipater now assumed the supreme power in the empire, which had been 
possessed by Perdiccas, and all acquiesced in it, because he was at the 
greatest distance. 


The show-kings were now handed over to Antipater. The unfortunate Philip 
ArrhidiEus was married to Eurydice, the daughter of Cyna â€” a 
circumstance which is of interest only in the tragic fate of the house of 
Philip. Eurydice, on account of her ambition, now endeavoured to throw 
matters into confusion, but Antipater took her and Arrhidteus, as well as 
Roxane and her child, to Eurojje with him, and compelled them, as long as 
he lived, to be more humble. It may in some respects have been 
disagreeable to the ambitious Macedonian rulers in Asia, that the members 


of the royal family were in Macedonia in the hands of Antipater ; but at the 
same time this very circumstance paved the way for their independence. 


A new distribution of the satrapies also was then undertaken, which, 
however, was soon set at nought by Ptolemy, who by force made himself 
master of Phoenicia and Syria, and expelled the governors of these 
provinces. 


[‘ Diodorus describes vividly how Perdiccas tried to cross the Nile ; part of 
his army crossing safely trod away the sand and hundreds who followed 
were lost. Perdiccas then recalled the vanguard and they were drowned by 
hundreds. Enraged at this loss of two thousand lives ” without a stroke 
stricken,” a body of knights killed him in his tent. ] 
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In the meantime, there had been going on in Asia Minor the war between 
Eumenes, the satrap of Cappadocia, and Antigonus, the satrap of Phrygia, 
with the party of Antipater ; and in that war Craterus had fallen. He had 
come to the assistance of Antigonus, but Eumenes gained a brilliant victory 
over him, and Craterus lost his life. But now a storm was rising against 
Eumenes : a superior force, for which he was no match, was assembling 
against him. He was sometimes successful, but he succumbed in the end. 


The facts are these. After the death of Perdiccas, Eumenes, together with 
the other partisans of Perdiccas, especially his brother Alcetas of Pisidia, 
was declared an outlaw in an assembly of the Macedonian army, which on 
such occasions represented the nation. Antigonus was commissioned to 
carry the sentence into effect, and he also received the means necessary for 
this object a€” but he employed them for the purpose of establishing for 
himself a larger dominion. 


Eumenes, after having lost a battle in Cappadocia, in the face of Antigonus, 
shut himself up with five hundred men, in the mountain fortress of Nora in 


Cappadocia, and disbanded his whole army, in the hope that if 
circumstances shoidd improve, hfs soldiers would be drawn towards him as 
towards a magnet. He sustained the siege for half a year. Then, after having 
been besieged in vain during the winter, he escaped from the besiegers, 
having kejjt them engaged, until he had collected strength in other parts. He 
fled into Syria, and then to the upper satrapies (which had taken no part in 
the earlier war) to Antigenes of Susa, and Peucestas of Persia. A second war 
then broke out between Eumenes and Antigonus. 


The death of Antipater, which had taken place in the meantime, had greatly 
altered all circumstances. He had appointed Polj\sperchon regent, and the 
latter called upon Olympias to come forward again. Antigonus, Cassander, 
and Ptolemy (though the last did not do so actively), declared against him ; 
Polysperchon, on the other hand, put himself in connection with Eumenes, 
on behalf of Olympias and her grandson, and called upon him to take the 
family of Alexander under his protection. 


Eumenes now appeared in upper Asia with full authority from Olympias. 
The argyraspidae and most of Alexander’s veterans were likewise in those 
parts, for what reason, we know not. They looked upon themselves as a 
station of invalids, were in the enjojanent of perfect leisure, and lived in the 
greatest abundance, like the followers of the Normans in England. They 
were all seigneurs. They had hitherto joined no party, and lived like a nation 
of Mamelukes, almost in the forms of a republic. Eumenes, provided with 
the authorisation of Olympias, now ajiplied to them, and gained them over 
to his side. The satraps also declared themselves in his favour, and he 
obtained possession of the royal treasures. With these means at his 
command, Eumenes for years carried on the war on behalf of Olympias and 
young Alexander. For years he overcame the jealousy of the Macedonian 
commanders, who hated him as a foreigner, and controlled those old 
faithless men of the sword. He induced them to quit their merry quarters for 
the objects he stated to them, to follow him, and to risk their own existence 
for his personal objects ; he guided them all by assuming the appearance 
that they were all equal, and by erecting a symbolical throne of Alexander. 


All the Macedonian world was now divided into two masses, which fought 


â€“ against each other both in Europe and in Asia. Cassander was engaged 
in 


Greece against Polysperchon, and Antigonus in Asia against Eumenes, still 
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pretending that he was obliged to carry into effect the decrees of the 
Macedonian army against Eumenes. 


The power of Antigonus, however, increased immensely through the war 
with which he was commissioned : he not only made himself master of 
Eumenes’ satrapy of Cappadocia in western Asia, and of other satrapies in 
Asia Minor, such as Pisidia and Lycia, but he also occupied Media and the 
intermediate provinces, so that his rule extended from the Hellespont to 
Persia. He took his headquarters at Ecbatana, whence he made war upon the 
southern provinces. In order to attack them he had to pass through the 
desert of Rhei and Kom, which separates Ears and Kerman from Media. 
Antigonus there undertook the celebrated expedition through the desert, in 
order to attack the allies in their winter quarters ; but the manner in which 
Eumenes discovered and thwarted his march, is much more brilliant, for he 
deceived his enemy, and induced him to give up his plan, which could not 
have failed, and to make his retreat. In the eighth year after Alexander’s 
death, Antigonus concluded the war against Eumenes, by attacking him 
Avith a far superior force. Peucestas had displayed a miserable character, 
but Antigonus had conducted the war in a most able manner. In the end 
(316 B.C.), he defeated the allies, and conquered the immense oriental train 
and their harems, which they carried about with them ; and in order to 
recover these, they concluded peace with Antigonus. This was the price for 
which the unfortunate Eumenes was delivered up by his own troops, as 
Charles I was delivered up by the Scotch. Antigonus would willingly have 
saved him, but he was obliged to sacrifice him to the national hatred of the 
Macedonians against the Greeks. 


THE EMPIRE OF ANTIGONUS 


This war established the dominion of Antigonus, who through his victory 
over Eumenes and the satraps under him, obtained the supremacy over their 
provinces, and now was in possession of a large empire. He was the first 
who was courageous enough to drop all hypocrisy, and in 306 B.C. assumed 
the diadem and the kingly title. No one had as yet ventured to do this, just 
as Napoleon hesitated for a long time to assume the imperial title. 
Antigonus was already advanced in years, being of about the same age as 
Perdiccas, and somewhat younger than Antipater (who was the oldest 
among the generals) if we take into consideration the age at which he died 
in 301 B.C. He was one of the old officers of Philip, and a good one too. He 
was, indeed, like most of them, nothing beyond a soldier, but in ability he 
was superior to most of them. Among those who contended for the empire 
(if we except Eumenes the stranger and Craterus who fell early), he and 
Lysimachus were probably the best. Besides Antipater and his son 
Cassander, they alone were true generals. Ptolemy distinguished himself 
only by his skilful defence of Egypt against Perdiccas ; subsequently in the 
war against Antigonus, not much is to be said of him. 


In the meantime great changes had taken place in Macedonia. Antipater had 
been quiet during the latter years : he reigned in the name of Arrhidaeus, 
and of the little son of Alexander, who at his death was not yet seven years 
old. Heracles was older, but illegitimate, and was regarded as incapable of 
succeeding his father : he too was in Macedonia with his mother Barsine. 
Antipater kept the royal family at Pella in a state of splendid captivity, 
while he himself lived in the greatest simplicity. 
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concerning the regency (319 B.C.). Two of his sons were still alive : the 
one, loUas, who was said to have poisoned Alexander, was dead, but 


Cassander and Philip were still living. Antipater did not give the regency 
and his power to either of them, but to a petty Epirot prince of the name of 
Polysperchon or Polyperchon. 


POLYSPEECHON VERSUS CASSANDER 


This arrangement made Cassander and Polysperchon enemies. As soon as 
the father had closed his eyes, and Polysperchon had entered upon the 
administration, Cassander quitted Macedonia, went to Ptolemy in Egypt, 
assembled troops, and prepared to attack Polysperchon. He was conscious 
of his own superiority : he was a man who in great difficulties knew how to 
extricate himself; he was a general who undertook little, but was very 
cautious in what he did undertake, and a remarkable instrument in taking 
revenge for Alexander’s cruelty against the Greeks. Antigonus and Ptolemy, 
as we have already mentioned, joined him ; though the latter took no active 
part in the war, being desirous firmly to establish his own dominion in the 
interior. 


A war now arose which was carried on with the most fearful devastation of 
unhappy Greece ; the ravages were constantly repeated, until the country 
was bi’ought down so completely, that it was entirely annihilated. 


This war between the two pretenders to the crown of Macedonia, and to the 
guardianship of the unfortunate royal family, however, inflicted even more 
suffering upon Macedonia than upon poor Greece. 


Polysperchon favoured Olympias, with whom he was already connected by 
his nationality. She was still living among lier countrymen in Epirus, 
whither she had gone even in the reign of Alexander. The fact that 
..Siacides, a petty prince of the Molossians, who had been expelled by her, 
now supported her, and on this account brought great misei-y upon his 
family, shows that national ties were stronger than those arising from family 
connection. Polysperchon, as we said before, connected himself with 
Olympias, and called upon her to return to Macedonia, and undertake the 
government as the guardian of her grandson, Alexander, the son of Roxane. 
She readily accepted this proposal, and both now formed connections with 
Eumenes. 


The latter obtained from Olympias full power to act as he thought fit, as if 
he were Lieutenant du Roi, and this induced the argyraspidse and the 
satraps of Upper Asia to declare in his favour. Olympias, however, appears 


still to have remained in Epirus. Eurydice, on the other hand, joined the 
party of Cassander, and the feud between the two queens became the cause 
of the civil wars in Macedonia. Polysperchon seems to have had less 
ambition, and was satisfied with being the first general. 


At the same time, however, Polysperchon also endeavoured to secure the 
assistance of the Greeks, and in the name of the king he issued a 
proclamation to them in which he declares, in the name of King Philip 
Arrhidseus, employing the language of hearty sympathy, that the Greeks 
ought not to impute the harsh cruelties which they had experienced from the 
generals (Antipater and Craterus) to the king; that he had neither approved 
nor known of them ; that he disapproved of the change in their 
constitutions, and that they should be restored just as they had been under 
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Philijj and Alexander. All the exiled Greeks, moreover, with the exception 
of a few, were to return. For the purpose of carrying this measure into 
effect, Polysperchon proceeded to Greece. 


Cassander appeared with a few thousand soldiers, whom he had collected in 
Asia. With this small force he commenced the war elsewhere described, in 
which he recovered the dominion of his father and a great deal more. When 
Cassander had established himself there, Pol3’sperchon no longer attacked 
him, but turned to Peloponnesus, to carry his decrees into effect. 


While Polysperchon and Cassander were thus arrayed against each other in 
Greece, Olympias ruled in Macedonia with a tragic fury. The Macedonians 
hated and despised her both personally and because she was a foreigner ; 
and she knew this quite well. She remembered that the old national party in 
Macedonia had regarded Alexander as the son of a foreigner ; that on the 
other hand, the marriage of Philip with Cleoi/atra, the niece of Attalus, had 
been hailed with general rejoicings, and that she had been obliged to 
withdraw with Alexander. She therefore looked upon the real Macedonians 


as her personal enemies, and the more terrible her natural disjDosition was, 
the more she felt irritated, and the more she abandoned herself to acts of 
infuriated cruelty. The accounts of them are certainly not exaggerated, for 
we are moving during this period on perfectly historical ground, though it is 
indeed a barren and exhausted ground, which does not produce a single 
blossom of poetry. The history of that time is quite authentic, but we may 
rejoice that we have no very minute accounts of it. 


Among the victims of Olympias, we find her step-son, the poor Arrhidseus, 
and his unfortunate wife Eurydice, the daughter of Cynane. This Cynane 
was persecuted by her in every way as a mortal enemy, and Eurydice was 
looked upon by her as the granddaughter of a rival. In early life, Philip had 
loved Olympias, but afterwards he was shocked at her, and withdrew from 
her ; she had become detestable to him. He lived in wild polygamy, and his 
mistresses were to her the objects of a truly oriental hatred. Eurydice, the 
granddaughter of such a rival, was young, lively, and equally ambitious. 
Olympias cherished against her the hatred of fading age and a malign 
disjDO-sition against the freshness of youth. It must also be borne in mind, 
that Eurydice’s mother had been married to Amyntas, the champion of the 
party which drove Olympias from Macedonia. Her mother, Cynane, was a 
bold woman, and Eurydice was a person of the same character ; she wanted 
to rule in the name of her husband. 


While Polysperchon was forming a connection with Olympias, Eurydice 
entered into a relation with Cassander. Olympias seems still to have been 
staying in Epirus at the time when Polysperchon went to Phocis and thence 
into Peloponnesus. He took Arrhidseus with him on this expedition, but he 
must afterwards have sent him back to Pella. Olympias now returned to 
Macedonia with ai^ army of Epirots and .iEtoHans, which was opposed by 
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the influence of her own name and of that of her son, for the purpose of 
gaining over the followers of Eurydice. The Macedonians were extremely 
untrustworthy, and they seem to have been induced to desert to their 
opponents not only by bribery, but often by mere caprice ; and it is not till 
the time when the dominion of the Antigonidse had become established, 
that this faithlessness ceases. Eurydice and Arrhidseus accordingly being 
deserted by the Macedonians, fell into the hands of Olympias, who now 
ordered them to be put to death. Wishing to enjoy their death, she first 
intended to kill them by hunger, and ordered them to be walled up in a 
dungeon a€” and a little food to be given to them. But as this lasted too 
long, Olympias becoming impatient, and fearing lest a tumult should arise, 
ordered the dungeon to be broken open and the harmless idiot to be 
murdered by Thracians. Eurydice was obliged to choose the manner in 
which she was to die, and died with great firmness. Olympias now put 
forward her little grandson Alexander with his mother Roxane. In the same 
manner she raged against the whole house of Antipater, one of whose sons 
was likewise killed. 


But the cruelties of Olympias excited discontent and rebellion among the 
restless and mutinous Macedonians. When Polysperchon was obliged to 
retreat from Megalopolis, most of the Greek cities declared for Cassander. 
Cassander thus gained a firm footing in Greece ; and, while Polysperchon 
retreated, Cassander followed him into Macedonia, where the people 
declared for him, Pella, Pydna, and Amphipolis alone declaring against 
him. Olympias, with her grandson Alexander, Roxane, and others, had fled 
to Pydna. Polysperchon was deserted by his troops, who were bribed by 
Cassander, and was obliged to flee with a few faithful adherents into “tolia. 


Olympias was thus shut up in Pydna ; it was situated quite close to the sea, 
and there was no one inclined to afford her assistance. Eumenes was then in 
Upper Asia, engaged in the war against Antigonus. If Antigonus, as he 
himself wished, had become reconciled to Eumenes, the latter would have 
been able to act as mediator on behalf of Olympias ; but, at all events, the 
assistance from that quarter would have come too late. The party blockaded 
at Pydna were suffering from the most terrible famine, and Olympias was 
compelled to surrender. She stipulated for her life, and Cassander promised 
to spare her, but had no intention of keeping his word. The widows and 
orphans of those who had been murdered by Olympias brought charges 
against her before the Macedonians, who again formed a champ de Mars. 
Olympias did not appear, and was sentenced to death. Afterwards, she 
declared her willingness to appear before a court of Macedonians ; but 
Cassander ordered her to be executed, saying, that he must obey the will of 
the nation. 3 Olympias received warning that she must prepare for death. 
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She put on her royal robes and came forward, leaning on two of her women, 
to meet the soldiers. Even they were so overpowered by the majesty of her 
presence, and by the numberless great recollections attached to her name, 
that they could not bring them.selves to execute Cassander’s order. He was 
obliged to commit the deed of blood to the persons who had accused her, 
and who were eager enough for revenge to undertake it themselves. She 
submitted to her fate with unbending lirmness, neither shrinking from their 
swords nor uttering a word miworth}’ of her birth and fortunes. & 


Young Alexander, and his mother, Roxane, were sent to Amphijjolis, where, 
for a time, they were kept in close confinement, and afterwards put to death. 
Hercules, the son of Barsine, was likewise murdered, and that too by 


Polysperchon ; but when this happened cannot be accurately determined. 
Polysperchon now disappears from history. His son, Alexander, continued 
to play a part for some time, but it did not last long. 


After the fall of Olympias, all the other places, which had till then held out, 
opened their gates to Cassander ; and he now was king of Macedonia, 
without having the regal title. 


About the same time Antigonus, by his conquest of Eumenes, became 
master of all Asia, while Lysimachus ruled in Thrace, and Ptolemy in 
Egypt. We need hardly observe, that Antigonus’ dominion in the most 
eastern satrapies was merely nominal, or did not exist at all ; but, in regard 
to Babylonia, Persia, and other interior provinces, the case was different, for 
there he really ruled as master. But none of the princes had yet assumed the 
kingly title. This was the state of things in 316 B.C. 


In the feuds which henceforth arise among the rulers, a younger generation 
of men already appears on the stage, and they can in no way be compared 
with the older men who had gone forth from the school of Philip. Seleucus 
was one of these younger men ; he had not yet distinguished himself, but 
may have become acquainted with war as early as the time of Philip. He 
was of about the same age as Alexandei”, and in every sense an enfant de la 
fortune, who rose only through his extraordinary good fortune. [His realm 
and his followers, known as the Seleucidse, will be treated in a later 
chapter.] Antigonus had conquered for himself an empii-e by campaigns, 
labours, and hardships ; he lost one eye, and, in the end, his life. Ptolemy 
had been a companion in arms of Philip, and had greatly distinguished 
himself under Alexander. Of Cassander we have already spoken ; and 
Lysimachus had been obliged to conquer Thrace, the possession of which 
he was now enjoying. 


It had been given to him to be conquered, for it was not a satrapy, having 
been under the administration of Antipater. The country had become 
tributary as early as the time of Philip, but had retained its ancient 
dynasties. The princes of the Odrysians, though dependent on, and 
weakened by Philip, still existed ; and, in the reign of Alexander, Thrace 
was always united with Macedonia. But, after his death Perdiccas separated 
the two countries, for the purpose of weakening Antipater, and changed 


Thrace into a satrapy, which he gave to Lysimachus, and which Lysimachus 
subdued. 


LYSIMACHUS 


It is uncertain whether Lysimachus was a Thessalian or a Macedonian. He 
was captain of the king’s bodyguard, and very distinguished, especially for 
his lion-like bravery. When Callisthenes was tortured by Alexander, 
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Lysimachus, on seeing his frightful condition, gave him poison out of com- 
passiona€” a bold thing to do under a tyrant of Alexander’s temperament. 
This story shows that Lysimachus was considered as a man of independence 
of mind, wlio preserved his free and proud spirit, when Alexander had 
already become an eastern despot. 


He established his empire with small means, and for the greater part of his 
life he was reasonable enough to be satisfied with his dominion. It was not 
till liis old age tliat ambition overcame him and carried him away, though, 
perhjips, not without some deeper motive and the desire to save himself. He 
once crossed the Danube in the vain attempt to make conquests in the 
country beyond the river ; this may, perhaps, have been only an attempt to 
keep off the invading nations of the north. He had a difficult problem to 
solve, to conquer the wild and warlike Thracians, whose country appears to 
us northern people as a fair southern sort of paradise, but was terrible to the 
Greeks on account of the severe arctic cold ; and the terror was increased by 
the savage manners of the inhabitants. On the coast, however, there were 
large and magnificent Gi-eek cities, and the beautiful Chersonesus. We 
knoAV little of the reign of Lysimachus, and we are not even informed 
whether he resided at Byzantium or elsewhere. In later times, during the 
war against Antigonns, his residence seems to have been in Asia, at Sardis 
or at Ephesus. 


CASSANDER IN POWER 


When Cassander was once in possession of Macedonia, he extirpated the 
family of Alexander, without a hand being raised in their defence. 
Aristobulus, who wished to interfere, was delivered up and sacrificed. 
Hence it is remarkable that he married Thessalonice, the only surviving 
daughter of Philip ; but this may have arisen from the pride of the usurper, 
or from the hope of thereby establishing his dominion. His government of 
Macedonia was at the same time a perfect dominion over Greece, with very 
few exceptions, one of which was Sparta. 


Thebes had been restored by Cassander immediately after the conquest of 
Macedonia (316 B.C.), for, in his hatred of Alexander, he undid all that 
Alexander had done. By their possession of the Theban territory the 
Bceotians were so much bound up with the interests of Macedonia, that it 
became a question as to whether it was prudent to restore Thebes. It is not 
certain whether they had incurred the suspicion of Cassander. It was a 
matter of great difficulty to induce the Boeotians to consent to the 
restoration ; in all of the rest of Greece it was regarded as an act of the 
greatest justice, and it seems to have been a general national consolation. 


About the same time Cassander founded Cassandrea, a remarkable proof 
that he was a man of practical sagacity. Philip had extirpated or sold the 
Greek pojAulation on the Macedonian coast, with the exception of that of 
Amphipolis and Pydna. One of these destroyed cities was Potidsea, which 
had at first been a Corinthian colony, but afterwards belonged to Athenian 
clernchi. Now, on that site, Cassander assembled, not only many strangers, 
but all the Greeks, especially those Olynthians who were still surviving 
from the destruction of their city, and built Cassandrea. On the site of the 
insignificant town of Therma, he founded Thessalonica, which he called 
after the name of his wife. This act also shows great practical wisdom. 
Thessalonica, situated on a fine harbour, and in a fertile district, being now 
extended, bgc/iae the chief commercial place in Macedonia, a 
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rank which it has maintained down to the present day. Cassandrea (now 
Cassandra) soon became great and powerful ; it has often been destroyed, 
but was always restored again ; and its situation was so happily chosen, that 
it naturally always recovered. 


This was the condition of Greece at the time when the appearance of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, the son of Antigonus (307 B.C.), stirred up 
everything without doing any good. He had even before been actively 
engaged in a war against Ptolemy. 


The defeat and death of Eumenes put Antigonus in possession of a vast 
monarchy, extending from the Hellespont as far as India. According to the 
eai’ly invented principle of the balance of power, the others now demanded 
that he should give up a part of his conquests ; they even thought it 
necessary, for the sake of justice and for the balance of power, that the 
countries of upper Asia should form a separate state. 


Seleucus, the child of fortune, was destined to obtain that empire ; a man 
who was the pet of fortune, but in no way distinguished as a hero or 
statesman. In the same year (316 B.c) in which Cassander had conquered 
Macedonia, and Antigonus, after the conquest of Eumenes, returned from 
Upper Asia, Antigonus intended to order Seleucus to be arrested at 
Babylon. But he escaped, and the Chaldeans now foretold Antigonus, that 
the fate of his family was involved in the affair. It was easy to foretell the 
beginning, but not the end, for the SeleucidoB did not overthrow 
Antigonus. Seleucus now went to Ptolemy whom he urged on to wage war 
against Antigonus. 


Thus arose, in 316 B.C., the second or third great internal war among the 
Macedonian princes â€” we say the second or third, because the 
recommencement of the war in 318 B.C. may either be regarded as a 
continuation of the first or as a second war. In this war, Antigonus fell out 
with Cassander, and Ptolemy allied himself with Cassander and Lysimachus 
against Antigonus. Lysimachus, however, was cunning enough to keep 
aloof as much as he could, and Cassander, too, at first took much less part 


in it than Ptolemy. In the beginning it was, properly speaking, only 
Antigonus and Ptolemy that were arrayed against each other. 


The war was at first carried on especially in Sja-ia and Cyprus. Ptolemy had 
taken possession of Coele-Syria and southern Phoenicia. Antigonus now 
directed his arms against him, and at first generally with success, so that he 
made himself master of Syria and a great part of Cyprus ; until, in the fourth 
year of the war, Demetrius Poliorcetes lost the battle of Gaza against 
Ptolemy, of which we shall speak hereafter. 


In the meantime, however, the generals of Antigonus were carrying on a 
war in Greece against Cassander, from 315 B.C. till the end of 312 B.C. It is 
worthy of remark that both Antigonus and Ptolemy considered the Greeks 
of sufficient importance, to endeavour to gain their favour by proclaiming 
the struggle a war of independence for the Greeks ; neither of them, 
however, had any serious intention of this kind. In the very first year of the 
war, Antigonus sent Aristodenius of Miletus with a fleet and large sums of 
money to Greece, probably with no other intention than to make a diversion 
against Cassander and prevent him from crossing over into Asia. 


This brought unspeakable misery upon Greece. Each city was too weak, and 
also but little inclined to defend itself ; each threw itself into the arms of the 
party that happened to be at its gates. Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, 
had remained in Peloponnesus, establishing himself mainly at Corinth and 
Sicyon ; he now joined Antigonus, from whom he received money and 
troops. He 9.nd Aristodemus also enlisted soldiers in Greece, 
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and the war now broke out, especially in Peloponnesus. Cassander, forcing 
his way into the peninsula, conquered Cenchrese, the port of Corinth. 


But all on a sudden, Alexander deserted Antigonus, and faithlessly 
concluded a peace with Cassander in his own name and that of his father. 


By this means, Aristodemus was driven out of Peloponnesus, and now went 
to jEtolia, whence he carried on the war against tlie opposite countries of 
Peloponnesus, Achaia, and Elis. The watchword always was, ” Liberty and 
Autonomy for Greece ; ” but the towns were, notwithstanding, treated in a 
most terrible manner. During the first campaign, the principal scene of 
operations was Arcadia and Argolis, and in the second, Elis and Achaia. 


„A «MAHA? 


â- i/ttÂ§ 


A ScENR IN Syria 


Almost the whole of Achaia was laid waste during this campaign, and 
Patrae and “gium were taken. Alexander was then murdered, and 
Cratesipolis, his widow, keeping possession of Corinth and Sicyon, ruled 
there almost as an absolute queen. 


But Cassander transferred the war into “tolia ; these occurrences rendered 
the conflict more and more important, and the Acarnanians, therefore, 
beginning to be apprehensive, threw themselves into the arms of Cassander 
and the Macedonians. Being now supported by Cassandei”, they 
endeavoured to rid themselves of their connection with the jEtolians. The 
year following saw the commencement of the war of Cassander against 
Atolia. 


In 312 B.C., Antigonus made great preparations, and under the command of 
Ptolemy, a son of his sister, sent an army into Greece, more especially into 
Boeotia, which was exasperated against Cassander, for having been obliged 
by him to give up the territory of Thebes. In conjunction with them, 
Ptolemy conquered Chalcis, and wherever they went, they were successful 
in expelling the garrisons of Cassander, who had no other city in Greece left 
that sided with him except Athens. But while Antigonus was victorious 
there, he was losing ground in other parts ; and thus he found himself 
obliged, in 311 B.C., to conclude a peace with his opponents. 


In Syria, Antigonus had entrusted the supreme command against Ptolemy 
and Seleucus to his son Demetrius, who was then still a very young man. 


This Demetrius plays a very prominent part in history. He has the honour of 
having his life described among the biographies in Plutarch a€” an 
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honour which we might reasonably grudge Demetrius, for he is a despicable 
person. We know him, partly from Plutarch’s biographies, and partly from a 
number of anecdotes in Athen?eus, to have been the most unprincipled and 
most detestable man in existence : the acts of faithlessness which he 
committed against Alexander, the son of Cassander, are not the only things 
for which he deserves our detestation. He was also a voluptuary of the 
vulgar-est and most abject description ; the lowest crapule was the element 
in the tilth of which he revelled ; and he was quite a heartless man, who 
knew no friendship; the basest creatures, the companions of his lusts, were 
his only friends. Cassander was, after all, capable of distinguishing persons 
deserving of respect, as he showed in the selection of Demetrius Phalereus ; 
and so also was Ptolemy; but we know that Demetrius Poliorcetes lived at 
Athens in intimacy with the most abject and abandoned persons of the time. 
He also showed towards his soldiers an ingratitude and a heartlessness, 
which are quite revolting ; they were perfectly indifferent to him, and he 
regai-ded them only as his tools. They accomplished great things for him, 
but he always sacrificed them without any scruple, leaving to destruction on 
the morrow those who had saved his life the day before. In addition to this, 
he was a gambler, whose dull torpor could be excited only by great changes 
of fortune, and who staked everything upon a card. He is remarkable for liis 
enormous good fortune : ” fortune raised him beyond all conception, and 
then deserted him, but when he seemed entirely lost, she again held out her 
hand to him,” says Plutarch, in a verse which he applies to him. 


Such a man would deserve no attention at all, were it not that he acted a 
great part, and that nature had endowed him with great abilities, especially 
in mechanics, according to the leaning of that age toward the mechanical 
sciences. In this respect, as in many others, we may compare him with a 
modern person, the regent Philip of Orleans, who, however, was a far better 
man. Demetrius was a great inventor in mechanics, and he did much for the 
improvement of military engineering : this is a merit which he did not 
unfairly assume, but he is fully entitled to his reputation in this respect. A 
short time before, a great impulse had been given to mechanics in the affairs 
of war, and machines of every description were improved. Engines, which 
for centuries had remained unchanged, were now, partly through the 
progress of mathematics, and partly through the increased wealth that could 


be emploj’ed upon them, improved in one year, more than they were 
formerly in the course of centuries. 


Demetrius was eighteen years old when Antigonus commissioned him to 
undertake the command of an army against Ptolemy. The first attempt 
failed, for at Gaza he was completely defeated, and Ptolemy again took 
possession of Coele-Syria. Ptolemy carried on the war in a generous spirit, 
for, declaring it to be a civil war between Macedonians, he set the prisoners 
free without ransom, whereby he gained the good will of the Macedonians. 
Antigonus now undertook the command himself, and Ptolemy again 
evacuating the towns of Ccele-Syria, ravaged them. 


Peace was then concluded, but it lasted only for a short time. Cassander 
succeeded in inducing Ptolemy, the nephew of Antigonus, who was 
stationed in Boeotia, as well as another general on the Hellespont, to revolt. 
Yet Antigonus soon recovered those countries. In the same year Ptolemy 
took Cyprus and extended his power on the coast of Asia Minor. 


In the year following Ptolemy appeared with a fleet in Greece, having until 
then been the ally of Cassander. It was probably the BcEotians and 
Peloponnesians that called in his assistance against Polysperchon, and he 
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had a fair opportunity of being able to say that he was coming to avenge the 
murder of Roxane and Alexander. Cratesipolis surrendered to him her 
principality of Argos and Sicyon, being unable to maintain those cities any 
longer ; but it was not without difficulty that the mercenaries were prevailed 
upon to surrender : it was effected only by stratagem. The Peloponnesians 
afterwards were slow in doing what they had promised, and Ptolemy 
himself probably did not care much about the conquest. Hence he 
concluded a treaty with Cassander, whereby he obtained possession of 
Peloponnesus with the exception of Argos and Sicyon. 


Antigonus now sent his son Demetrius with a fleet to Greece. No one there 
was willing to sacrifice himself for Cassandei-, who had no fleet, so that he 
was unable to undertake anything against Demetrius. The latter appeared 
unexpectedly before Piraeus : the harbour not being closed, he landed and 
quickly took Piraeus, before the posts could be occupied. He immediately 
proclaimed that the expedition had been undertaken for the purpose of 
restoring to Athens her freedom and autonomy, and he was accordingly 
received with enthusiasm, x’he Macedonian garrison under Dionysius shut 
itself up in Munychia, and negotiations were commenced between 
Demetrius Poliorcetes and the city. Demetrius Phalereus was sent as 
ambassador down to the camp in Piraeus ; Demetrius promised the 
Athenians an amnesty, the city was declared free, and the ancient 
democratic constitution was restored ; but Demetrius Phalereus was sent 
into exile. 


Demetrius Poliorcetes now besieged the Macedonians in Munychia. He 
would not go to Athens till he had taken that fortress ; it was at first 
blockaded, while the preparations for a siege were going on. While the 
engines were building, Demetrius marched against Megara, where there 
was a garrison of Cassander. The town was taken by storm aud plundered, 
and it was only at the urgent request of the Athenian ambassadors, that its 
inhabitants were saved and not dragged away into slavery. He then returned 
to Piraeus, where he attacked Munychia, until the feeble garrison being 
exhausted, was obliged, after several da3’S, to surrender, and then departed. 
The fortifications were razed to the ground, and the place given up to the 
Athenians. Athens was now free, but Demetrius, for the protection of the 
Athenians, gave them a garrison of his own troops. After this he stayed for 
a time at Athens, where he was received with enthusiasm, as elsewhere 
described. 


If Demetrius had remained at Athens, r.nd continued the war against 
Cassander, he might easily have conquered all Greece ; but he was called 
away by his father Antigonus, because Ptolemy had made himself master of 
Cyprus. About the month of Hecatombaeon, Demetrius sailed to Cyprus ; 
and now, by a brilliant victory of Demetrius over Menelaus, the brother of 
Ptolemy, near Salamis in Cyprus, Antigonus and Demetrius gained the 
mastery at sea. Cyprus was reconquered. Menelaus, with all his forces in 


the island, was obliged to capitulate ; and thus the sea far and wide was in 
the power of Antigonus and his son. But an expedition which the two 
undertook against Egypt proved a failure. 


THE KAME OF KING ASSUMED 


Until now, none of the princes had assumed the title of king, but after the 
victory of Salamis, Antigonus took the diadem for himself and his son. 
Immediately afterwards, Ptolemy, Cassander, Lysimachus, and Seleucus did 
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the same ; and the years were now counted from their accession (306 B.C.) 
: these are what are called the Macedonian Eras. 


Demetrius now remained absent from Athens for a period of three or nearly 
four years ; during this time the city was left to itself, and a hard time it 
was. We may easily imagine that Cassander was not idle, and endeavoured 
to recover Athens, which was of such importance to him. He was iu 
possession of Panactum and Phyle, and inflicted the severest sufferings 
upon the city. This war must unquestionably be regarded as one of the chief 
causes of the terrible poverty in which we afterwards find Athens, for there 
can be no doubt that the whole territory was laid waste during the 
incursions from Panactum and Phyle. In this war, Demochares was 
strategus of Athens, and with her resources alone he operated against 
Cassander for four years in a most able manner, until Demetrius returned. 


According to the order observed by Trogus Pompeius a€” though not 
according to that of Justin, who has here quite without judgment omitted 
many things â€” we now come to the expedition of Demetrius against 
Rhodes, one year after the unsuccessful undertaking against Egypt. 


THE SIEGE OF RHODES 


The salted and dried fish of the Euxine were articles of great consumption 
in Egypt, and it was for this trade that Rhodes was the natural entrepot. The 
consequence of this was, that the Rhodians and the Ptolemies wen natural 
friends and allies, and that Rhodes would on no account separate itself from 
Egypt ; its whole existence depended upon the commercial advantages, 
which even the first Ptolemy conceded to them. Rhodes, therefore, was a 
weak place, in which Demetrius Poliorcetes and Antigonus might attack the 
Egyptians ; and it would hav; been an immense loss to Egypt, if the two 
princes had conquered the island, the possession of which was to them of 
equal importance. 


Hostilities commenced by Demetrius capturing the Rhodian merchant 
vessels, which were sailing to Egypt ; the first example in antiquity of 
neutral vessels being seized upon. The Rhodians paying in equal coin, 
captured the ships of Antigonus, who now declared this measure to be an 
act of open hostility ; and Demetrius was commissioned to lay siege to 
Rhodes. While Antigonus was engaged in preparations, the Rhodians, 
seeing that Ptolemy’s fleet had been defeated, made an attempt to obtain 
peace ; but the terms which were offered to them wei-e such as to prevent 
their accepting them. Antigonus demanded one hundred hostrges, whom he 
himself was to select, the right freely to use the harbour of Rhodes for his 
ships of war, and an unconditional alliance against Ptolemy. These terms 
were rejected by the Rhodians. 


Demetrius then landed at Rhodes. His preparations were immense : the 
determination of the Rhodians to defend themselves manfully could not be 
doubted, and hence every effort was made to compel them by force. 
Demetrius appeared with two hundred ships of war, one hundred and 
seventy transports, and many small vessels ; he is said to have embarked no 
less than forty thousand men, partly sailors and partly soldiers. He 
assembled his forces at Loryma, opposite to Rhodes, and during his passage 
across, the sea between Caria and Rhodes was covered with his ships. He 
landed without opposition, made a harbour for his ships of war, and 
approached with besieging engines. The whole island was in the meantime 
overrun, the 
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country was laid waste, and all who had not fled into the city, were led 
away into slavery. 


While Demetrius was thus encamped before the walls of the city, the 
Rhodians were making the most extraordinary preparations. Their citizens 
were called to arms ; in their enumeration only six thousand were found 
capable of bearing arms, and not more than one thousand metoici and 
strangers, who were willing faithfully to undertake the defence. At first they 
do not appear to have employed mercenaries ; but they allowed their slaves 
to take up arms, and after the close of the war they rewarded them with 
freedom and the franchise. 


This siege is as interesting and as important as the siege of Rhodes under 
Soliman against the noble Grand Master de I’Isle Adam in 1522, which was 


Terra-cotta Urn (In the British Museum) 


one of the most heroic defences in modern history. In like manner, the siege 
of ancient Rhodes is one of the most glorious achievements in the later 
history of Greece. 


Demetrius at last became tired, observing that the game was not worth the 
chase. The siege would have lasted a few months longer, and this prospect 
made him impatient, as he was losing immense numbers of men and ships. 
In addition to this, Cassander was completely gaining the upper hand in 
Greece, and Antigonus found that all around, everybody was rising against 
him. Demetrius accordingly, on the mediation of Athens and several other 
Greek cities, concluded a peace, by which he hoped to save his honour. It 
was based on the terms which the Rhodians had been willing to accept from 
the first : they were to assist Antigonus and Demetrius in all other wars, but 


not against Ptolemy, ” and as the wars of the two princes were chiefly 
directed against Ptolemy, the Rhodians had neutrality guaranteed to them.” 
They were further to retain their city with perfect freedom, as well as all 
their subjects. 


Demetrius now returned to Greece. Cassander had been blockading Athens, 
while Demetrius was besieging Rhodes ; and the latter now appeared with a 
very considerable fleet to relieve Athens. He landed at Aulis on the 
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Euripus, between Orojjus and Chalcis, to come upon the rear of Cassander 
and compel him to withdraw from Athens. Demetrius had a good harbour at 
Aulis. Chalcis was in the hands of Cassander, and had a Bueotian garrison ; 
but it was a large, desolate place, and was easily taken. In order not to be 
cut off, Cassander was obliged to break up, and proceeded through Ba3otia 
towards Thessaly. He succeeded in reaching Tliermopyla3 ; Demetrius 
pursued him, and Heraclea surrendered to him ; while six thousand 
Macedonian troops declared in his favour. 


Demetrius, then entering to Attica, conquered Panactum and Phyle, which 
had been occupied by Cassander, and through which he had had Attica 
under his control. The Athenians received Demetrius with enthusiasm, as 
their benefactor. All that impertinent flattery could devise had been 
exhausted ; and what was done now had the character of caricature. 


From Athens, Demetrius made several expeditions in different directions, 
but the city remained his headquarters. During these expeditions, the 
desolation of the country increased more and more, and it is surprising that 
Attica did not become a complete wilderness as early as that time. 


In the spring of 303 Demetrius entered Peloponnesus, which was in the 
hands of Cassander and Ptolemy ; and he again showed himself in the field 
as an excellent and active commander. He conquered Corinth, Sicyon, Bura, 


and Agium. Then he undertook an expedition with his fleet to Leucas and 
Corcyra. The Corcyrseans were enemies of Cassander. While Demetrius 
was engaged in those parts, the Romans had advanced to the extreme poiut 
of Messapia, and accordingly were very near to Demetrius. 


From thence Demetrius I’ eturned to Corinth, where he convened a congress 
of the Greeks, the first after the time of Alexander. He was there proclaimed 
hegemon of the Greeks, and in the spring, he proceeded to Athens, where 
he was received as a god with incense and processions by the Athenians, 
who, being adorned with wreaths, came out to meet him. 


Afterwards Athens had to pay a war contribution of 250 talents, which 
Demetrius under the very eyes of the people gave to his courtesans while he 
ridiculed the Athenians. Things like these naturally goaded the people into 
madness. 


Demetrius was now master of the greater part of Greece. In the following 
year he assembled a large army of his allies, and proceeded by way of 
Chalcis into Thessaly with iifty-six thousand men, to meet Cassander. He 
took from him a great p)art of Thessaly, and then after both had dragged 
each other about without anything being decided, they separated, Demetrius 
being called to Asia by his father, because a great coalition had there been 
formed against him. In order, therefore, to withdraw honourably, Demetrius 
concluded a peace with Cassander, in which Greece was declared free, and 
then crossed over into Asia. 


THE FALL OP ANTIGONUS 


Seleucus who was now master of Babylon and the upper satrapies, after 
having subdued all Iran as far as India without any efl’ort, had formed, 
together with Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus, a coalition against 
Antigonus. This is the first instance known in history, of a great coalition of 
princes of equal rank and equal independence. Antigonus, who now 
possessed only Asia Minor, Cyprus, a portion of Syria and the greater part 
of Greece, was thus opposed by all the rest of the Macedonian world; and 
H. w. â€” VOL. :v. 2 G 
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Asia Minor. We know very little about the details of the war, but it appears 
that the enemies pressed into Asia Minor from all sides. The decisive battle 
was fouo-ht near Ipsus in Phrygia; it was decided especially by the 
admirable infantry of Lysimachus and Cassander. Seleucus had only 
Asiatics ; the phalanx of Ptolemy was of little importance, and only his 
mercenaries fought bravely ; but the truth is that in reality he had no talent 
as a commander. Antigonus fell in the battle, and the defeat was so 
complete, that his whole empire was destroyed. Demetrius escaped with a 
small band to the maritime towns of Ionia, but behaved in a praiseworthy 
manner. 


The empire of Antigonus was now cut up : the western provinces were 
divided between Cassander and Lysimachus, the upper provinces were 
assigned to Seleucus, and Cyprus and Syria to Ptolemy, who, however, did 
not maintain upper Syria, but confined himself to Phoenicia and Cyprus. 
Plistarchus, a brother of Cassander obtained Cilicia as a special 
indemnification for Cassander, who himself received Caria and Paraphylia, 
while Lysimachus acquired Lydia, Ionia, Phrygia, and the north coast of 
Asia Minor. 


DEMETRIUS AT LARGE 


After the battle of Ipsus, Demetrius had escaped with a few thousand men 
to Ephesus, where he had a fleet ; and he did not altogether despair of the 
success of his cause. Cyprus, Sidon, and Tyre, as well as several of the 
Ionian towns and islands, were still in his possession, and lie was anything 
but an insignificant man. He now displayed great skill, and drew all his 
forces together, with a view to establish himself in Greece, and there again 
to try his fortune. For he saw well, that the coalition of the generals who 
bad invaded his father’s empire must soon break up, and that then his 
assistance would probably be sought by one or other of them, which was, in 
fact, afterwards done by Seleucus and Ptolemy. He sent the great Pyrrhus 
first as negotiator, and afterwards as hostage, to Ptolemy. Pyrrhus had been 
his comjjanion iu arms ; he had lost his kingdom through Cassander, and 
was now wandering about in the world in the hoi^e of conquering a 
kingdom for himself. The expedition of the adventurer Cleonymus also 
belongs to this time, or, rather, to a somewhat earlier one ; he was a 
pretender to the throne of Sparta, from which he was, perhaps unjustly, 
excluded. 


From Ephesus, Demetrius sailed through the Cyclades to Athens, where he 
wanted to establish himself first. But the Athenians were determined to 
avail themselves of the jealousy of the princes among each other, to secure 
their independence ; and accordingly they sent an embassy to meet 
Demetrius, and declare to him, that they would not receive him. 


Athens was now spared for a time, and Demetrius, before attacking the city, 
undertook several other expeditions. He first directed his course, with his 
squadron, towards the coast of Thrace, gained a footing in the Thracian 
Chersonesus, and made war upon Lysimachus, who, in the meantime, had 
taken possession of Lydia, Caria, and Phrygia. Lysimachus was not 
supported by the other princes, nor was it necessary, and Demetrius made 
no conquests there. Meantime, however, a new lucky star was rising for him 
through Seleucus, who, having fallen out with Ptolemy, and being 
dissatisfied with his share, was ready to form a friendship with Demetrius. 
He sued for the hand of Stratonice, a daughter of Demetrius, whom, 


however, he afterwards gave up to his son, Antiochus. Demetrius now 
sailed with his 
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fleet to C/ilicia and Syria, and, in passing, made himself master of Cilicia, 
and tlie treasures which Plistarchus, the son of Cassander, was guarding 
there, and then began to quarrel with Seleucus. For when Cilicia and the 
Phoenician cities were in the power of Demetrius, Seleucus in vain asked 
that they should be given up to him ; and it was not without difhculty that 
Demetrius escaped from his plots : a formal rupture, however, did not take 
place. Demetrius then became reconciled with Ptolemy also, and that as we 
have already mentioned, through the mediation of Pyrrhus. He now again 
appeared in Greece, with increased forces. He gained a firm footing in 
Peloponnesus, though it is uncertain how many towns he subdued there. 


In the mean time, Cassander died, and Demetrius, supported by a newly- 
increased fleet, began the siege of Athens. He had then again fallen out with 
Ptolemy, who now sent a fleet to assist the Athenians. 


Demetrius blockaded the city by land and by sea, and the Athenians, being 
cut off from the sea, were visited by a fearful famine. They fed upon all 
kinds of animals, upon indigestible herbs, and the grass which grew on the 
Acropolis. An Egyptian fleet, attempting to introduce provisions into 
Pirteus, was repelled by Demetrius. At length, after an obstinate defence, 
they were compelled by the famine to surrender. Every catastrophe brought 
the city nearer its downfall, though Demetrius, considering that he was the 
conqueror, displayed great mildness. He convened the Athenians, without 
their arms, in the theatre, and surrounded the building with his hoplites. But 
he was Satisfied with having struck them with the horrors of death, and, 
having reproached them for their ingratitude, he declared that he pardoned 
them. The Athenians were obliged at once to concede to him the right to 
keep garrisons at Munychia and Piraeus, but otherwise they fared better 
under him now, than at the time when as their friend he had revelled in his 


excesses. He even fed the Athenians, giving them grain and other 
necessaries of life. 


Demetrius now returned to Peloponnesus. During this expedition, he was on 
the point of making himself master of Sj^arta. The Spartans, ever since the 
battle of Megalopolis, had taken no part in the struggle of the Greeks for 
independence. Sparta had during that period become more and more 
powerless, although she was in the enjoyment of peace. That which now 
emboldened and induced her to declare against Macedonia, is left unnoticed 
by the historians of the time; and it would be inexplicable, if we did not 
know that Ptolemy and Lysimachus continued the war against Demetrius. 
We also know that down to the time of Cleomenes, there existed a constant 
connection between Sparta and Alexandria ; whence we may suppose, that 
that alliance already existed, and that all the Lacediemonians received pay 
from Alexandria. Acts of hostility had indeed occurred between Sparta and 
Demetrius, but they were not of any importance. It is unknown what forces 
Archidamus possessed, and what occasioned him to commence the war. All 
we know is that Archidamus was defeated near Mantinea, that Demetrius 
advanced as far as Laconia, and that Sparta was now surrounded for the 
second time with palisades and trenches, and in some parts also with a wall 
: Pausanias at least places the fortifications at this time. He also calls the 
defeat of Mantinea, the third great blow to Sparta after the battle of Leuctra 
and that of Agis. Demetrius might, no doubt, easily have crossed those 
fortifications, if he had not at the moment received intelligence that all his 
affairs were in a bad condition, and if he had not for this reason given up 
the war with Sparta. 
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For Ptolemy had taken possession of all the places in Cyprus, with the 
exception of Salamis, which city he was besieging, and which contained the 
children of Demetrius. Lysimachus was making himself master of the 
Ionian and other maritime Greek towns in Asia Minor, which had hitherto 
been under the dominion of Demetrius. The Egyptian fleet seems to have 


gained the ascendency ; probably because Ptolemy had become master of 
Tyre and Sidon, whereby Demetrius lost the means of obtaining timber and 
troops. The Asiatic province henceforth disappears from the history of 
Demetrius, and he was again in great difficulties. 


DEATH OF CASSANDER ; DEMETRIUS WINS AND LOSES 


But the death of Cassander, and the misfortunes of his family, opened fresh 
prosjjects for Demetrius. Cassander died of dropsy in 297. His eldest son 
Philip appears to have been his sole heir, but he died soon afterwards at 
Elatea, 296 ; two other sons, Antipater and Alexander, then divided the 
empire between themselves. Both were very young, and their mother 
Thessalonice, a daughter of King Philip, was the only surviving member of 
the family ; they can scarcely have been more than grown up boys, if the 
time of Cassander’s marriage with Thessalonice is correctly stated in 
Diodorus. Thessalonice was ajpointed guardian, or she was commissioned 
to divide the empire between her two sons. To do this fairly, was a difficult 
task. 


Antipater, the elder, thinking himself wronged by his mother in the division, 
murdered her ; and applying to Lysimachus, his father-in-law, he was 
supported by him. But Alexander, who was confined to western Macedonia, 
applied to Pyrrhus, who in the meantime had returned to his paternal 
kingdom, to obtain his assistance ; for this purpose he ceded to him the 
possessions which the Macedonian kings had in Epirus, together with 
Ambracia and Acarnania. But distrusting Pyrrhus, he applied at the same 
time to Demetrius. As Pyrrhus sold his assistance, we may suppose that 
Demetrius did not give his without some selfish motive either ; he evidently 
caused Thessaly to be ceded to him, the whole of which had belonged to 
Cassander. Demetrius now entering Tliessaly, met Alexander at Larissa. 
Both intrigued against each other, and aimed at each other’s life. After 
many attempts, and repeated snares, Demetrius struck the blow and caused 
Alexander to be murdered. 


The Macedonian troops of the latter now had no king ; Demetrius came 
forward with a proclamation, in which he declared that he had acted only in 


self-defence ; that his life had been in danger (which was really true, but all 
the iMacedonian princes were equally bad) ; and called upon the 
Macedonians to submit to him. The troops submitted to Demetrius and he 
was proclaimed king. Lysimachus having put himself in possession of the 
dominion of Antipater, his son-in-law, gave up his new Macedonian 
possession and made peace with Demetrius, who thus became master of all 
Macedonia. He now ruled over Macedonia, Thessaly, Attica, Megara, and 
most of the towns of PeloiDonnesus. The Spartans, however, continued the 
war against him. 


During these struggles, Demetrius wanted to take from Pyrrhus that 


portion of Macedonia which Alexander had ceded to him, and thus he 
began 


a— to quarrel with his most faithful friend. During his residence in 
Alexandria, 


Pyrrhus hatl married Antigone, a daughter of Ptolemy by his tirst wife ; and 
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as long as he lived, he was sure of the friendship of the Alexandrian coiirt. 
The detail of the wars between Pyrrhus and Demetrius cannot form a part of 
this history, for they are petty and insignificant. Pyrrhus was allied with the 
JEtolians, and defended himself with great skill against an immensely 
superior force ; and after a few years he was victorious. It was fortunate for 
him that Demetrius was just then planning greater things ; for he was 
thinking of recovering the empire of his father a€” a senseless idea under 
the circumstances of the time. He built an enormous fleet, and enlisted an 
army which is said to have amounted to one hundred thousand men. His 
empire comprised not only Macedonia and Thessaly, for nominally he was 
also hegemon of the Greeks, as PhiliiJ and Alexander had been before, and 
possessed a number of coast towns in Asia ; the parts of his kingdom were 


very much scattered about. But he collected his army with immense 
exertions ; his subjects were fearfully oppressed, and all his dominion was 
in a state of ferment. His government was on the whole unbearable to the j ; 
Vffi Macedonians on account of his pride and his ‘ ‘ d€"* cruelty ; they 
were not a nation to allow themselves to be governed in the Asiatic fashion. 
He showed himself very rarely and accepted no petitions ; but once he 
behaved with unusual kindness, receiving all petitions and throwing them 
into the folds of his garment. Everybody was highly delighted ; but when he 
rode over the bridge of the Axius, he threw them all into the river. Such 
things naturally exasperated all the people against him. 


In the end Pyrrhtis, called upon by the more distant kings, and being no 
doubt invited by the [Macedonians themselves, availed himself of the 
ferment, and invaded [Macedonia with a small force. Demetrius marched 
against him ; Pyrrhus manoeuvred and negotiated with the Macedonians, 
until they rose in a general insurrection, refusing obedience to Demetrius 
and ordering him to withdraw. He was glad to get away, and went, we 
believe, to Demetrias in j\lagnesia, which he himself had built on the Gulf 
of Pagasse, near the ancient town of lolcus, and which we afterwards find in 
the hands of his son Antigonus. Thence he proceeded into Greece. He was a 
great general ; his keen discernment as a military commander is attested by 
the foundation of Demetrias and of New-Sicyon : the fortress of Demetrias 
exercised an important influence upon the fate of Greece. Demetrius had 
reigned over Macedonia five or six years. 


Demetrius soon concluded peace with Pyrrhus, and if he had waited 
patiently, he would have been certain of his restoration ; but he could not 
wait, he wanted to decide everything at once, and thus in his restlessness he 
crossed over into Asia. He left behind him in Greece his son Antigonus, 
surnamed Gonatas, who remained master of a gi-eat part of Greece. His 
father had i-etained possession of Thessaly and of some Greek towns, in 
which he had garrisons, and the fortress of Demetrias, where he bad estab- 
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lished arsenals and wharfs for ships of war, commanded Thessaly and 
Euboea. Demetrius landed in Asia Minor, wishing to undertake an 
expedition into the interior of Asia, like a man who has no more to lose ; 
heaven knows what dreams he may have indulged in of overthrowing the 
empire of Lysimachus and Seleucus. It was impossible for him to conceive 
anything else but a successful result of his scheme. He accordingly first 
appeared with his troops in the Asiatic provinces of Lysimachu.s, where he 
was met by Affathocles, a son of Lysimachus, who successfully 
manceiivred him out of those provinces, so that he was obliged to proceed 
to the intei-ior. In this manner he dragged his army into Armenia, just as 
Charles XII dragged his into the Ukraine. His desponding troops at length 
delivered him up to Seleucus, who had surrounded him and cut him off 
from the sea. He was accordingly taken prisoner, but Seleucus treated him 
with great clemency. He continued to live for a time very contentedly and 
happily as a perfectly reckless man ; Seleucus, who formed a correct 
estimate of him, having given him a large Persian palace with hunting 
grounds, etc., in Syria. Seleucus would perhaps have made use of him 
against Lysimachus, but Demetrius died in the meantime. 


LYSIMACHUS, ABSINOE, AND AGATHOCLES 


Lysimachus had, during this period, after the murder of Antipater, his son- 
in-law, and the last heir of the elder Antipater (perhaps as a punishment for 
an attempt upon his own life), been in possession of a portion of Macedonia 
; but he had afterwards given it up to Demetrius. The Macedonians now i- 
ecognised Pyrrhus as their king ; but Lysimachus invaded his kingdom, and 
after having reigned alone for seven months, Pyrrhus was obliged to divide 


his empire between himself and Lysimachus. The Macedonians deserting 
him as a stranger, surrendered to Lysimachus, whom they honoured as an 
ancient companion of Alexander, and whom they regarded as being nearly 
related to themselves, being either a Thessalian or a Macedonian. The 
division, however, between Lysimachus and Pyrrhus did not last for any 
length of time ; for shortly after Lysimachus drove Pyrrhus out of his 
kingdom. He had reigned over Macedonia altogether five years and six 
months, partly in conjunction with Lysimaclius and partly alone. 


The empire of Lysimachus had been gradually extended and consolidated. 
Greece did not become subject to him ; Antigonus Gonatas, who had 
received the greater part of his father’s fleet, maintained himself there with 
the remnants of his father’.s forces, and from Demetrias he ruled over a part 
of Greece, although many Greek cities asserted their independence. Besides 
Macedonia proper and Thrace, Lysimachus ruled over Lydia, Mysia, Ionia, 
Caria, and, no doubt over Phrygia Major also a€” an empire as beautiful as 
he could have wished, ” and just of tliat extent which Alexander ought to 
have given to his empire in order to insure its stability.” His real residence 
seems to have been Lysimachia in Chersonesus, in the neighbourhood of 
the ancient Cardia. With the exception of Thessalonice, all those 
Macedonian princes built new capitals for themselves ; Alexandria was at 
least enlarged by Ptolemy. 


Previously to the conquest of Macedonia, Lysimachus had undertaken an 
expedition across the Danube, against Dromichjcte.s, a king of the Getae. In 
the plain of Bessarabia his retreat was cut off, and he, with all his army, was 
taken prisoner. The generous conduct of the Dacian king, 
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Dromichtetes, is celebrated in the collection of anecdotes ; Lysimachus was 
set free, and his power was not weakened by this defeat. 


But the royal house was soon to become the scene of a terrible tragedy, the 
occasion of which came from the family of Ptolemy. Ptolemy had divorced 
his first wife Eurydice, the daughter of Antipater ; and his second wife, the 
intriguing Berenice, employed every means to cajole Ptolemy, who was 
enfeebled by age, and to get the succession decided in favour of her own 
son. She succeeded so well that the aged Ptolemy, two years before his 
death, resigned his throne to his younger son Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
himself took the oath of allegiance to him. The first-born Ptolemy, 
surnamed Ceraunus, betook himself to Lysimachus, whose eldest son, 
Agathocles, was married to his sister Lysandra, likewise a daughter of 
Ptolemy Soter, by his first wife Eurydice. Lysimachus, who received him in 
a friendly manner, was himself married to Arsiuoe, a daughter of Ptolemy 
by liis second wife, by whom he had two sons. This Arsinoe now had 
recourse to the same intrigues in the house of Lysimachus. His eldest son, 
Agathocles, was already a man of very mature age (Lysimachus was 
seventy-four years oW at his death) and of great eminence. In many a 
campaign he had successfully commanded his father’s armies ; he was very 
pojDular throughout the country, and it was he that was destined to succeed 
his father. But Arsinoe hated him as the husband of her half-sister, against 
whom she entertained a deadly enmity ; and also because he was an 
obstacle in the way of her own children. She accordingly determined to 
deprive him of both his throne and his life. It must be borne in mind, that in 
case of Lysimachus’ death she had reason to fear for her own life, and that 
according to the practice of the age, the step-mother and her children would 
have been murdered by Agathocles as soon as he liad ascended the throne. 
â— 


Arsinoe, therefore, calumniously informed Lysimachus that his life was 
threatened by his son Agathocles. The latter was at first treated with insult 
and persecuted by his father, and soon afterwards killed by poison. As this 
made a great impression, Lysimachus caused several others of his sons to be 
put to death, and began to rage against all whom Arsinoe pointed out as 
partisans of Agathocles. These things produced a com^ete state of 
anarchy both in the house of Lysimachus and in his kingdom. As everyone 
felt that his life was in danger, his nobles began to apply for protection to 
Seleucus, to whom Lysandra, the wife of Agathocles, had fled with one of 
her husband’s brothers. Seleucus had no objection to being thus called upon 


to interfere. He marched from Babylon across Mount Taurus down into 
Western Asia, and, though chiefly by treachery, gained a decisive victory 
over the aged king in Lower Phrygia. Lysimachus, as at all other times, 
showed great valour, but fell in the battle. With the exception of 
Cassandrea, where the widow Arsinoe resided with her children, the whole 
of the Macedonian state surrendered to Seleucus. 


SELEUCUS ; ANTIGONUS ; THE PTOLEMIES 


The whole of Alexander’s empire, with the exception of Egypt, southern 
Syria, a portion of Phojuicia, and Cyprus, was thus united under the sceptre 
of Seleucus. As he had not seen his native country since the beginning of 
Alexander’s expedition, Seleucus now crossed the Hellespont to take 
possession of his native land, perhaps with the intention of there closing his 
days in peace. But while sacrificing in the neighbourhood of Lysimachia, he 
was 
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murdered by Ptolemy Cerauiius, whom he had protected in his misfortunes 
with the view, according to the policy of the time, of having a dangerous 
pretender against Ptolemy Philadelphus. The state of dissolution was such 
that Ptolemy, without any difficulty, was recognised as king by the 
Macedonian troops of Seleucus, and by all Macedonia. He accordingly took 
possession of the empire. There was no hereditary family a€” that was the 
misfortune. Ptolemy Ceraunus had jiaved his way to the throne by murder 
and ingratitude ; but he was in himself no insignificant man : he was very 
brave and resolute. What his morality was will be seen hereafter. 


The Asiatic jJi’ovinces of Lysimachus were quite united with the Syrian 
empire, of which Antiochus remained in undisturbed possession, Seleucus, 
even in his lifetime, having assigned to him the upper provinces. Antiochus 


endeavoured to avenge the death of his father ; and a war broke out between 
Ptolemy Ceraunus and this Antiochus, who is surnanied Soter, for all the 
Macedonian kings bearing the same name are distinguished by surnames. 
He was called Soter, for having conquered the Gauls in Asia Minor. 
Ptolemy Ceraunus was also at war with Antigonus. 


The war with Antiochus did not last long ; for Antiochus was wise enough 
to confine himself to Asia, and not to extend his power further. He would 
not come to Europe, because he would have been unable to defend his 
possessions there. He therefore soon listened to proposals of peace. 


No definite peace seems to have been concluded with Antigonus ; he was 
too weak to effect anything against Macedonia, and seems to have been 
reasonable enough to avoid everything which might have called forth 
greater efforts against him. 


Ptolemy endeavoured to establish his power firmly by treaties ; and here 
our guide passes on to the history of Pyrrhus : Ptolemy tried to form 
alliances, renounced his claims to Egypt, became reconciled with his 
brother Ptolemy Philadelphus, and tried to win the friendship of Pyrrhus. 


Throughout this period, Antigonus Gonatas was at war with Ptolem } ^ 
Ceraunus, Antiochus Soter, and Ptolemy Philadelphus, and carried on a 
petty maritime war with them. But during the same period a general Greek 
war was carried on again.st him ” with the aid of Egypt.” This war is 
mentioned only in a chapter of Justin, by means of which we must find our 
way by a careful interpretation ; and for this reason the war has been 
overlooked by all who have written on the Amphictyons. It had its origin in 
the Am-phictyouy. Justin, who mentions its date, 281, however, does not 
call it an Amphictyonic war. The fact is that the Greeks sought a pi-etext for 
uniting their forces, in order to rid themselves of the dominion of 
Antigonus, and therefore engaged in a war against the jEtolians, who were 
allied with Antigonus. 


It is not difficult to understand that, under the Amphictyonic pretext, the 
Spartans again obtained the assistance of the allies, and recovered the 
sujjremacy. Sparta had the supreme command of the army. Areus (or as the 
Latins call him, Ai-eas), who was then king of Sparta, as well as his son 


Acrotatus, was very different from the earlier Spartan kings. In his reign 
Sparta again became a state of some importance, not through his power but 
through his name, and perhaps more particularly through his good fortune. 
The war was carried on with Egyptian money ; with it Areus raised the 
armies which he commanded, and the wars continued for a long time. Egypt 
assisted with her fleet, but gave no land forces, which were furnished by 
Areus. 
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This war forms the beginning of another interference of Egypt in the affairs 
of Greece, for since the time when Demetrius Poliorcetes removed the 
garrisons of Ptolemy Soter from Corinth and Sicyon, tlie Egyptian kings do 
not seem to have interfered in the affairs of Greece. This new interference 
tore Greece to pieces, and owing to the subsidies which Sparta received, the 
power of that state rose again. 


PTOLEMY CERAUNUS IN MACEDONIA 


After the Amphictyonic War, Justin passes on to Ptolemy Ceraunus and the 
affairs of Macedonia. He reigned two years, or one year and a half, and 
during that period he committed crime upon crime. His sister Arsinoe, the 
widow of Lysimachus, was living with two sons at Cassaudrea ; the 
Macedonian princesses had such towns as places in which they resided as 
widows, and in which, in case of a change of dynasty, they might be safe 
against any hostile machinations. Cassaudrea quickly rose to prosperity, and 
its possession had an immense charm for her brother. If Arsinoe had placed 
herself under the protection of Ptolemy Philadelphus, her step-brother, the 
lat-ter would have had a very strong place in Macedonia, where his fleet 
might have been stationed, and her sons might then have placed themselves 
at the head of the malcontents in Macedonia, and have come forward as 
pretenders. The simplest way for Ptolemy Ceraunus now was to cause his 
sister and her sons to be murdered, and the question as to whether this 
should be done or not could not excite any scruples, according to the 
princii/les of that time ; the only doubt was, how it should be done. 


In order to carry out his plan, Ptolemy sued for the hand of his own sister, 
according to the notions of the family of the Lagidne, who had adopted the 
Egyptian views about marriage with a sister. Arsinoe was at first very timid, 
and her eldest son, though still a child, foresaw what was to come, and 
warned his mother, saying that the whole was a treacherous scheme. But 
Arsinoe was a silly woman, who allowed herself to be deceived by the 
prospect of becoming a queen, just as afterwards Nicsea allowed herself to 
be gained over by Antigonus Gonatas. She confided in him, opened the 
gates of the fortress, and admitted him into the town. But now the clouds 
vanished from her eyes, and she discovered too late what his intentions 
were. Ptolemy treacherously took possession of the gates of the town, and 
the first thing he did was to murder the two boys before the eyes of their 
mother ; Arsinoe herself was stripped of all her ornaments (for the avarice 
of those men was as great as their other vices), and ignominiously sent to 
Samothrace. She afterwards returned to Egypt, where she spent the 
remainder of her life. The history of that period reveals to us an interesting 


but horrible spectacle ; it is by no means as monotonous or as unimportant 
as we are easily tempted to imagine. 
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This crime of Ptolemy Ceraiinus was soon followed by its punishment a€” 
the arrival of the Gauls as previously described. 


Ptolemy drew his forces together, but foolishly declined the auxiliaries 
offered to him by the Dardanians, and thoughtlessly ventured upon a battle, 
the result of which was the same as that of the battle on the Allia. No army 
could resist tlie vehemence of the Celts, without having been previously 
accustomed to their appearance and their horrid war cries, and without 
having learned to sustain the shock with which the intoxicated and 
infuriated Celts rushed to battle. Familiarity with these things alone rendei- 
ed resistance possible. Ptolemy, with all his crimes, was an able warrior ; he 
fought bravely, until being severely wounded, he fell into the hands of the 
Gauls who murdered him. 


ANAKCHY IN MACEDONIA 


We know nothing of the consequences of this victory, except that there 
followed a state of anarchy in Macedonia, which lasted four years. A panic 
spread over the whole country, and even a number of towns no doubt 
succumbed to the Gauls ; the open country was thoroughly inundated by the 
Gauls, aud all the population was put to the sword or dragged into slavery, 
as is usually done by the Tartars and Turks, the latter of whom, in 1683, 
carried away from Austria no less than two hundred thousand men. There 
was no heir to the throne, for Ptolemy had left no issue ; the families of 
Cassander and Lysimachus were extirpated, and Pyrrhus happened to be in 
Italy ; civil disturbances breaking out among the Macedonians, whom the 
death of their king had left to themselves, completed the misfortune. One 
Meleager, a brother of Ptolemy Ceraunus, came forward as king, and then 
Antipater, a son of Philip, the brother of Cassander; but neither was able to 
maintain himself on account of the divisions among the Macedonians. What 
became of Meleager is uncertain, but Antipater afterwards apjaears again. 


In these cii-cumstances, Sosthenes, as we have seen, assembled an army, 
and successfull}’ resisted the enemy. His exploits attracted so much 
attention that the Macedonians proclaimed him their king. But he did not 
accept the royal title for himself, but only demanded that they should take 
the oath of allegiance to him as a strategus ; he is, however, enumerated 
among the kings of Macedonia. His modesty does him honour. When the 
barbarians had murdered and plundered to their hearts’ content, they 
gradually retreated, and Sosthenes restored a portion of ]\lacedonia. But 
two years later, there followed a fresh invasion of the bai’barians on their 
expedition to Delphi ; he met them with all his forces, but the battle was 
lost, and the brave and worthy man died in consequence of illness, 279. 


There now followed again a state of anarchy. Several pretenders arose 
against one another, who are mentioned in the fragments of Porphyrins on 
Alacedonian history ; Antipater came forward again, then Ptolemy a son of 
Lysimachus, Arrhidieus, and Antigonus. Antipater appears for a time to 
have had the upper hand, at least he was in possession of Macedonia at the 
time when Antigonus Gonatas gained the sovereignty. Among the 
pretenders we also find Eur3’dice, the daughter of Lysimachus, and widow 


of Antipater, the son of Cassander ; she, being in possession of Cassandrea, 
restored its inhabitants to freedom. Tliis must have happened after 280, 
when it was yet in the hands of Ptolemy Ceraunus, and before 277, in which 
year Antigonus Gonatas overpowered his competitors. We should scarcely 
know anything 
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about that period, had not fortunately a kind providence preserved some 
isolated statements here and there, and in Eusebius the excerpts from Por- 
phyrius on the chronology of the Macedonian kings. 


Four years of perfect misery thus passed away, until Antigonus Gonatas, 
after having concluded [)eace with Antiochus Soter, proceeded from Greece 
and Thessaly to the coast of Macedonia, and was readily recognised by the 
Macedonians (277). He restored the kingdom of Macedonia. From a Greek 
point of view, as well as from that of common humanity, we can only detest 
him ; but, as far as the Macedonian nation is concerned, he was a benefactor 
â€” a real Camillus, and he was even more to Macedonia than Camillus was 
to Rome. 


The expedition of the Gauls against Delphi was contemporary with the 
second campaign of Pyrrhus against the Romans, and for years he did not 
allow himself to be induced by these dangers to return across the Adriatic, 
although he became more inclined to make peace. During that period 
Antigonus made himself master of the vacant throne of Macedonia. 


The reign of Antigonus Gonatas is quite obscure ; there is scarcely any 
other period in history which is equally so. It is a remarkable period, and 
the long reign of thirty-six years was not without great events. 


ANTIGONUS GONATAS 


He was the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes and Phila, the daughter of 
Antipater, so that through his mother he was a grandson of Antipater, and a 
step-brother of Craterus, the son of Craterus. Antigonus had not recovered 
Macedonia till after the lapse of ten years. In the interval he had ruled over 
a veiy scattered empire, and he seems to have i-esided at Demetrias in 
Magnesia. Whether during that period he was still in possession of Corinth 
and Chalcis, or whether they were already in the hands of Craterus, we 
cannot say with certainty. He was, however, master of a part of Thessaly. It 
was not till 277 that he became king of Macedonia. Chronology here is in 
the most terrible confusion. 


Even his conquest of Macedonia has not come down to us in any connected 
narrative, and we can only guess the connection. Macedonia was overcome 
by Gauls, and had no legitimate ruler, Antipater being only a usurper. 
Antigonus must have come by sea, and have offered himself as king to the 
Macedonians. After he was landed and was encamped near Lysimachia, he 
came in contact with the Gauls, who were in possession of the open 
country. While still encamped on the coast, he tried to conclude peace with 
them ; but they were as faithless as they were uncivilised, and at the most 
critical moment he learned that they were treacherously marching against 
him. Abandoning his camp, he withdrew to his ships, while a part of his 
army remained concealed in a forest ; they then fell upon his camp, 
intoxicated themselves, and when they, engaged in plunder, had fallen into 
disorder, and were overladen with food and drink, Antigonus attacked and 
defeated them. This victory at once raised him very high in public 
estimation, and gained for him great repute. He then conquered Antipater, 
and established himself as king of Macedonia, though assuredly not of 
Macedonia in its whole extent. The interior at first did not belong to him, 
and was still occupied by the Gauls. 


To Macedonia he was a very beneficent ruler, and he showed himself to be 
an extremely prudent, thoughtful, and resolute character. 
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At the very beginning of his reign there occurred a war, which Antigonus, 
for the recover} of Macedonia, carried on against Apollodorus, the tyrant 
of Cassandrea, a man whose name is interesting at a time when Greek 
history cannot point to any other person of importance. 


This was the first success of Antigonus, and he also extended his dominion 
in Greece ; but the Athenians maintained themselves against him. 


Pyrrhus then returned from Italy after an absence of seven years ; he was 
higlily indignant at Antigonus, of whom he had demanded assistance 
against Italy, and who had imprudently refused it. Antigonus went to meet 
Pyrrhus as far as the passes of the Aous â€” where afterwards Antigonea 
was founded. Pyrrhus defeated him in a battle of some importance ; during 
his retreat, the Gauls who were to protect Antigonus were nearly all cut to 
pieces, and the Macedonian phalanx, deserting Antigonus, proclaimed 
Pyrrhus king. Pyrrhus was thus, for a time, king of Macedonia, and 
Antigonus was confined to a few places on the seacoast, Thessalonica, 
Cassandrea, and Thessaly. 


Pyrrhus now marched into Greece, and perished at Argos whither 
Antigonus had followed him with an army. 


Antigonus was then stationed in the heart of Peloponnesus with an armed 
force. He availed himself of the opportunity of making himself mas-ter of 
the peninsula and of constituting it anew according to his own mind. Not 
being able to place garrisons everywhere, he gave the government in all 
towns which surrendered to him, to his jjartisans, and established tyrants 
who were ready to exert their power for his interests. Hence rebellions 
sometimes occurred when Antigonus was absent. We may mention 
particularly the overthrow of Aristotimus of Elis, which was brought about 
by a heroic conspiracy headed by a childless old man ; this is one of the 
noble occurrences in dying Greece. 


THE CHREMONIDEAN WAR 


Athens, and Sparta under its king, Areus, were apparently allied with the 
jEtolians and with king Ptolemy against Antigonus. The friendship which 
the war of Pyrrhus had brought about between Antigonus and tlie Spartans, 
was of short duration ; the Antigonids and Ptolemies were and remained 
mortal enemies, and thus the Spartans, being the allies of Ptolemy, became 
again involved in a war against Antigonus. We do not know how Athens 
was drawn into this war, whether she had imprudently formed an alliance 
with Ptolemy, or whether Antigonus had sought a quarrel with her. But an 
alliance did exist between Athens and Ptolemj’, and an Egyptian fleet was 
stationed near Attica to support Athens by sea. Attica was cruelly ravaged 
by incursions from Boeotia, and Athens itself was besieged and often 
blockaded. This war lasted for many years, and completed the misery of 
Athens, as much as the siege and conquest of Totila completed the 
destruction of Rome. 


This war in Attica is called the Chremonidean War, because Chremonides, 
an Athenian, was the soul of it. 


We know only very little about this war. Ptolemy sent a fleet under the 
admiral Patroclus to the assistance of the Athenians ; and while he was to 
land and relieve Athens from the sea side, Areus, with the Spartans and his 
allies, was to attack the Macedonians and oblige them to raise the siege on 
the land side. But Areus was too slow. The two parties thus being 
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unable to come to an understanding, returned home without having effected 
anything. After a very long siege, during which Ptolemy Philadelphus, with 
all his good intentions, effected nothing, Athens being completely 
exhausted and helpless, was obliged to capitulate. 


PYREHUS SON TAKES MACEDONIA 


Among the various changes of that period, we may mention the transitory 
conquest of Macedonia by Alexander II, of Epirus, during the 
Chremonidean war. This Alexander was the only one of the three sons of 
Pyrrhus that survived his father, of whom he was not unworthy. After his 
father’s death, he remained in the undisturbed possession of the country. He 
greatly resembled his father, and was, in fact, almost a copy of him, 
although with feebler features. He also possessed the intellectual culture of 
his father, and was, like him, an author. Alexander had the same restlessness 
as his father, but he was not a gambler in the same degree as his father, who 
staked everything on one throw. While Antigonus was deeply involved in 
the war with Greece, Alexander invaded Macedonia, which was then still so 
weak (and it was not yet so much attached to the new dynasty as it was 
afterwards under Philip, the grandson of Antigonus) that the Macedonian 
troops deserted to liim, and Alexander was recognised as king without 
difficulty. But he did not maintain the new acquisition. Demetrius, the son 
of Antigonus, who was then still very young, assembled a fresh army, 
attacked him, and recovered Macedonia from him, just as Charles XII, in 
his youth, so brilliantly repelled a similar attack. Demetrius pursued 
Alexander himself into Epirus, so that the latter was obliged to take refuge 
in Acarnania, and returned to his kingdom only with the assistance of the - 
(Etolian towns. Afterwards, Alexander of Epirus observed indeed a hostile 
policy towards Macedonia, but took care not to become involved in a war 
with it. His kingdom of Ejjirus was consolidated, and had the same extent in 
which Pyrrhus had left it to him, and he was allied with the 4-Etolians. 


Trogus says that after the subjugation of Athens, about 264, and after the 
death of Areus, Antigonus had to carry on a war with Alexander, the son of 
his brother. This Alexander was the son of Craterus, a half-brother of 
Antigonus, by Phila. 


We will not decide whether the statement that Antigonus poisoned 
Alexander, is true or not ; but there can be no doubt that he gained 
possession of Corinth by treachery and gained a secure footing in the 
Peloponnesus. But through the carelessness of the aged Antigonus, whose 
thoughts turned away from Greece to the restoration of Macedonia, the 


league of the Achaean towns was revived and gained fresh strength. 
Antigonus became the second founder of the Macedonian kingdom, but the 
more he strengthened his own country the more he neglected Greece. 
Aratus of Sicyon, as we have already seen, surprised Corinth and expelled 
the Macedonian garrison. The loss of Corinth was a death-blow to 
Antigonus, for through it he lost his dominion over Peloponnesus. The 
Atolians, thinking themselves thus endangered, allied themselves with 
Antigonus. The Achseans had i-eceived considerable support from Ptolemy 
Euergetes. Antigonus died at the age of seventy-three and was succeeded by 
his son Demetrius, whose reign was inglorious and unfortunate for 
Macedonia. The greatest event of the reign of Demetrius is his great war for 
the possession of Epirus which he fought with the Jitolians. 
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Alexander of Epirus, the son of the great Pyrrhus, left behind him five 
children a€” -two sons, Pyrrhus and Ptolemy, and three daughters. At his 
death his sons were yet very young, and his widow Olympias, who was at 
once his sister and his wife, according to the detestable custom of the 
Ptolemies, acted as guardian of the children. Alexander’s kingdom 
comprised all Epirus to the extent which his father had possessed, and the 
part of Acarnania which had fallen to his share at the time when the country 
was divided between him and the iEtolians. But his relation to the -3itolians 
was insecure, and Olympias was not without apprehensions ; it is possible 
that symptoms may have already been visible in Epirus of the ferment 
which afterwards manifested itself in so fearful a manner, and it is not 
unlikely that the malcontents may have applied to the \Etolians. Olympias 
alone being unable to offer any resistance to the jEtolians, sought the 
protection of the Macedonians by endeavouring to effect a marriage 
between one of her daughters (whose name is misspelt Ptia ; we must no 
doubt read Phthia) with Demetrius of Macedonia. Demetrius accepted the 
offer, although he was already married to the Syrian princess Stratonice, a 
sister of Antiochus Theos, whom he now divorced in order to marry Phthia. 


Stratonice, leaving Demetrius, went to Asia [Minor, as Justin, our only 
authority, relates ; the divorce, however, did not lead to a war between 
Macedonia and Syria, because the latter country was too weak. But in Syria 
itself that fury of a woman created great mischief. She proceeded to the 
court at Antioch, offering her hand to Seleucus Callinicus ; and when he 
rejected the offer, she induced the restless Autiochians by her intrigues to 
recognise her as their queen. Seleucus happened to be engaged in an 
expedition against the upper satrajjies, and when he returned, he conquered 
Stratonice. Being now desei-ted by the Autiochians, she was taken prisoner 
and put to death. 


The marriage of Phthia with Demetrius then became the occasion of great 
confusion and misfortune, by dragging him into the war with the “tolians. 
The latter availed themselves of the forlorn state of Epirus for the purpose 
of attacking the Epirot portion of Acarnania, and making themselves 
masters of the whole country. Demetrius hastened to support the Epirots, 
and thus arose a war between the Macedonians and iEtolians, in which the 
latter joined the Achteans, against whom they otherwise entertained an 
invincible aversion. This is the most brilliant war that was ever carried on 
by the Greeks against the Macedonians, but we know nothing of its separate 
occurrences. Whether the war was brought to a close by the conclusion of a 
truce or otherwise, is unknown. 


There never was a moment since the Lamian war, at which the recovery of 
the national independence of the Greeks was so near at hand as after the 
death of Demetrius. He died during an expedition against the Dardanians, 
after a reign of ten years, leaving behind him Philip, a boy of between five 
and six years old, just at the time when the Romans, for the first time, 
appeared with their armies on the eastern coast of the Adriatic.? 


CHAPTER LX. AFFAIRS IN GREECE PROPER AFTER 
ALEXANDER’S DEATH 


The preceding chapter has dealt with the affairs of the post-Alexandrian 
epoch, with chief reference to the outlying territories of the disrupting 
empire. We must now take up the trend of affairs in Greece proper, and 


from the Grecian staiulpoint. Something of this has necessarily been dealt 
with incidentally in the preceding chapter, but a certain amount of repetition 
is essential to clearness. We are now back in Greece, and are to witness the 
effect produced at Athens by the death of Alexander. 


THE LAMIAN WAR 


We have seen that the report of the great conqueror’s demise was at first 
disbelieved. The hearers hoped, but doubted. When the report was 
confirmed, the effect was electric. A« At once there was an end of 
hesitation and secrecy. Tlie poi/ular feeling burst forth, like a flood long 
pent up. Phocion, and the orators of the Macedonian party, endeavoured in 
vain to stem it. Their influence was gone â€” as Demades, before long, 
experienced to his cost. None were listened to but those who recommended 
the most decided and vigorous measures. It was resolved without delay to 
send a supply of arms and money to Leosthenes for his levies at Tgenarus, 
with directions no longer to make a secret of the object for which they were 
destined. The remainder of the treasure of Harpalus, and the penalties which 
had been recovered, furnished the means. 


It was very important, now that a prospect was once more opened of a 
general confederacy among the Greeks for a national cause, that Athens 
should immediately make her determination known as widely as possible. 
By another decree, the people declared itself ready to assert the liberty of 
Greece, and to deliver the cities which were held by Macedonian garrisons ; 
for this purpose a fleet was to be equipped of forty trireme galleys, and two 
hundred of the larger size, with four banks of oars. All the citizens under 
forty years of age were to arm : those of seven tribes to prepare for foreign 
service, the rest to remain at home for the defence of Attica. Lastly, envoys 
were appointed to the principal states of Greece, to announce that Athens 
was again, as in the days of her ancient glory, about to place herself in the 
front of the battle with the common enemy, and to set her last resources, 
men, money, and ships, on the venture ; and to exhort all who wished for 
independence, to follow her example. 


The success of the Athenian negotiations appears not to have been so great 
in Peloponnesus as in the northern states, though these were exposed 
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to the enemy’s first attacks. Sparta, Arcadia, and Achaia kept aloof from the 
struggle to the end â€” whether restrained by jealousy of Athens, or by the 
remembrance of the last unfortunate contest with Macedonia. Messene, 
Elis, Sicyon, Phlius, Epidaurus, Trojzen, and Argos joined the confederacy ; 
but even of these, several ajjpear to have held back until they were 
encouraged b} the first success of the other allies. In northern Greece, 
Leosthenes himself was one of the most active and successful envoys. As 
soon as he had completed the equipment of his levies at Ttenarus, leaving 
them, it seems, under the command of an inferior officer, he went over to 
Atolia. He found the yEtolians, who had been alarmed and incensed by 
Alexander’s threats about CEniadsB, heartil}’ inclined to the national 
cause, and obtained a promise of seven thousand men. He then proceeded to 
solicit aid from Locris, Phocis, and others of the neighbouring states. 
Almost everywhere, from the borders of Macedonia to Attica, a good spirit 
prevailed. The Dolopians, the mountaineers of ffita, all the towns of Doris, 
Carystus in Eub(Ba, the Locrians and Phocians, many of the tribes in the 
western valleys of Pindus, as the “Enianians, Alyzteans, and Athamantians, 
the Leucadians, and a part at least, it seems, of the Acarnanians, sent their 
contingents. Even from beyond the borders of Greece, the allies received 
some auxiliaries : from the Molossian chief, Aryptseus, who, however, 
afterwards deserted and betrayed them, and in very small number from 
Illyria and Thrace. But the policy by which Thebes had been destroyed, and 
its territory divided among the Boeotian towns, was now attended with an 
effect more disastrous to Greece than the conqueror could have foreseen. It 
was known that the success of the Greeks would be followed by the 
restoration of Thebes a€” the Theban exiles probably formed a strong body 
in the Greek army ; and hence the Bceotians, though surrounded on all sides 
by the forces of the confederacy, zealously adhered to the Macedonian 
cause, which was that of their private interest, and their inveterate hatred to 
the fallen cit}% 


Antipater received the tidings of Alexander’s death a€” to him no mournful 
event a€” nearly at the same time with those of the movements in Greece. 
His situation was one of great difficulty and danger. The whole force 
immediately at his disj)A®sal was small, and, if he marched against 
Greece, it would be necessary to leave a part of it for the protection of 
Macedonia. Nevertheless Antipater determined not to wait for 
reinforcements nor to remain on the defensive, but to seek the enemy. The 
force which he was able to bring into the field amounted to no more than 
thirteen thousand foot, and six hundred horse. It might seem that he, rather 
than the Athenians, was acting rashly, when, with so small an army, he 
ventured to invade Greece : and perhaps he relied somewhat too confidently 
on the superiority of the Macedonian discipline and tactics, and on the 
recollection of his victory over Agis. It must however be observed, that he 
calculated on the support of the Thessalians, and probably of some other 
northern states; and he might hope by a rapid movement to crush the 
confederacy, before it had collected its forces, or at least to prevent it from 
receiving fresh accessions of strength. He had also ordered Sippas, whom 
he left to supply his place in Macedonia, to levy troops with the utmost 
diligence, and may have expected to be speedily reinforced by these 
recruits. His coffers were well filled, for he had received a large supply of 
treasure from Alexander ; and the fleet which had brought it over, 
consisting of 110 galleys, remained with him, and was now ordered to 
attend the operations of the army. 


Leosthenes was elected commander-in-chief, not more in honour of Athens 
than on account of the confidence which was reposed in his abilities. 
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The Athenians could spare no more tlian five thousand infantry, and five 
liundred cavalry, of Attic troops ; to these they added two thousand 
mercenaries. But now the Boeotians, encouraged perhaps by the tidings of 
Antipater’s approach, collected their forces to oppose the passage of this 
little army, and encamped near Plataja, no doubt in very superior numbers, 


to watch the passes of Cithau-on. Leosthenes, apprised of their movement, 
hastened with a division of his troops to the relief of his countrymen, 
effected a junction with them, and gave battle to the enemy. He gained a 
complete victory, raised a trophy, and returned, with this hapjjy omen of 
more important success, to his camp. 


Antipater was joined on his march by a sti-ong body of Thessalian cavalry, 
under Menon of Pharsalus, which gave him, in this arm, a decided 
advantage over the allies. He drew up his forces, it seems, in the vale of the 
Sper-cliius, and offered battle. Leosthenes did not wait to be attacked. It is 
possible that he may have had a secret understanding with the Thessalian 
general. But his army was thirty thousand strong, and it may have been the 
sight of his superior force that fixed Menon’s wavering inclination. The 
fortune of the day was decided by the Thessalian cavalry, which went over 
in the heat of the battle to the Greeks. We are not informed what loss 
Antipater suffered, but he did not think it safe to attempt to retreat through 
Thessal}’. He looked about for the nearest place of refuge, and threw 
himself into the town of Lamia a€” which stood in a strong position on the 
south side of Mount Othrys, about three miles from the sea 3€” began to re- 
pair the fortifications, and laid in a supply of arms and provisions furnished 
perhaps by the fleet. His only remaining hope was that he might be able to 
sustain a siege, until succours sliould arrive. Leosthenes immediately 
proceeded to fortify a camp near the town, and after having in vain 
challenged the enemy to a fresh engagement, made several attempts to take 
it by assault. But the place was too strong, the garrison too numerous : the 
assailants were repulsed \vith the loss of many lives ; and at length he found 
himself obliged to turn the siege into a blockade. 


It was the first advantage that had been gained for many 3’ears over the 
Macedonian arms, which were beginning perhaps to be thought invincible ; 
and it had certainly reduced an enemy, late the master of Greece, to a state 
of extreme distress and danger. The confidence of the people was raised to 
its utmost height by an embassy from Antipater, by which he sued for 
peace. We are not informed what terms he proposed, but his overtures were 
probably treated as a sign of despair. The people looked upon him as 
already in their power, and demanded that he shoiild surrender at discretion. 
Yet they did not relax their efforts, but made use of the advantage they had 


gained to procure additional strength for the common cause. Polyeuctus was 
sent with other envoys into Peloponnesus, to rouse the states which had 
hitherto remained neutral, to action. Here he was opposed by some of the 
traitors whom Athens had lately cast out from her bosom ; but he was 
seconded by the voluntary exertions of his old colleague Demosthenes. 


As soon as Alexander’s death released the Athenians from the restraint 
which his power had imposed on them, the orators of the Macedonian party 
sank under the contempt and indignation of the people, and several of them 
paid the penalty of tlieir former insolence and baseness. Demades was 
perhaps most mildly treated in proportion to his offences. Yet lie was 
brought to trial on several indictments a€” among others, as the author of 
the decree which conferred divine honours on Alexander, for which he was 
condemned to a fine of ten talents [A#.2000 or $10,000]. But he was 
partially disfran— 
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chised, so as to be made incapable of taking part in public affairs. The 
bronze statues also, with which he had been honoured, and the city 
disgraced, were melted down, and applied to purposes the most expressive 
of contempt and loathing for the original. He however remained at Athens 
in the enjoyment of his ill-gotten wealth, waiting till the accomplishment of 
Phocion’s denunciations should raise him once more out of his ignominious 
obscurity, and should compel the people to listen to his voice. The time- 
serving Pytheas, the prosecutor of Demosthenes, and the witty glutton 
Callimedon, who had been accused by Demostlienes of a treasonable 
correspondence with the exiles at Megara, were also convicted, we know 
not on what charges, and were obliged, either by sentence of banishment, or 
to escape worse evils, to quit Athens. They now threw aside the mask, 
openly entered into the service of Macedonia, and were employed by 


Antipater to counteract the influence of the Athenian envoys in 
Peloponnesus with all the power of their oratory. 


KETURN OF DEMOSTHENES ; DEATH OF LEOSTHENES 


Demosthenes had not resigned himself so contentedly as “Eschines to 
pei’petual exile. It was perhaps a weakness, but one which does not lower 
him in our esteem, that he met the thought of it with less courage than that 
of death. But when he heard of the successes of Leosthenes, when he 
learned that an Athenian embassy was making the circuit of Peloponnesus 
to advocate the cause of national independence, and that it was thwarted at 
every step by Antipater’s hirelings, his despondency and resentment 
vanished ; he quitted his retreat, joined the envoys, and accompanied them 
to the end of their mission. To him it owed its most important results. 
Sicyon, Argos, and even Corinth are mentioned among the states which 
were brought over to the league by his eloquence. His kinsman Demon took 
advantage of the general feeling to propose a decree for his recall. It was 
passed, and not in the form of an act of grace, but of a respectful invitation. 
A vessel was sent by public authority, to bring him over from the place of 
his sojourn. When it returned with him to Pirisvis, a solemn procession, 
headed by the magistrates and the priests, came down to greet him, and to 
escort him back to the city. He now again raised his hands a€” perhaps to 
the goddess whom he had unjustly reproached a€” and congratulated 
himself on a return so much happier than that of Alcibiades, as it was the 
effect of the free good will of his fellow-citizens, not extorted from their 
fears. It was indeed a day of glory so pure a€” not to be effaced by a 
thousand scandalous anecdotes â€” â€“ that he might gladly have consented 
to the price which he afterwards paid for it. The penalty to which he had 
been condemned still remained to be discharged, and it was one of those 
obligations which it seems could not be legally cancelled. But Demon 
carried a decree by which fifty talents were assigned to Demosthenes from 
the treasury, nominally to defray the cost of an altar which was annually 
adomed at the public expense for one of the festivals. 


But these bright gleams of joy and hope were soon to be overcast. 
Antipater’s fortune had sunk to the lowest point ; it was now to be gradually 


gaining the ascendant. The first disaster which befell the Greek cause was 
the death of Leosthenes. Antipater had directed a sally against the besiegers, 
who were employed in the work of circumvallation. A sharp combat took 
place ; and Leosthenes, hastening up to the support of his men, was struck 
on the head by a stone from an engine, fell senseless, and was carried back 
to the camp, where he died, the third day after. 
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It remained to be considered, who should take the place of Leosthenes. The 
choice, we find, was left without dispute to Athens. Antiphilus, a young 
man who had acquired higli reputation for courage and military skill, 
received the command. 


LEONNATUS 


But in the meanwhile succours were approaching for the relief of Antipater. 
Leonnatus had come down to take possession of his satrapy, with 
instructions from Perdiccas, to aid Eumenes in the conquest of Cappadocia. 
But, if he was ever in earnest about this enterprise, he was soon diverted 
from it by other projects. He had entered into a secret correspondence with 
Olympias, who, being in open enmity with Antipater, and very much 
dissatisfied with the recent arrangements, desired to form an alliance, 
through her daughter Cleopatra, the widowed queen of Epirus, with some 
one powerful enough to protect her interests. The history of such 
negotiations is seldom accurately known ; it only appears that Leonnatus 
received a letter from Cleopatra, in which she promised him her hand a€” if 
he came to Pella with a sufllcient force, it must be supposed, to overpower 
Antipater, and to secure the throne of Macedonia for himself. He was a man 
of sanguine temper, as well as of towering ambition, and eagerly grasped at 
the offer. While he was occupied with this scheme, he received a message 
from Antipater, now blocked up in Lamia, to implore his speediest succour. 
Antipater’s envoy was empowered to offer the hand of one of Antipater’s 
daughters to Leonnatus. Eumenes endeavoured to dissuade Leonnatus from 
compliance with this request, and professed to consider his own life as in 
danger from the enmity of Antipater and Hecatffius. Leonnatus thei-efore 
thought he might safely trust him with the secret, let him see Cleopatra’s 
letters, and assured him that his intentions were nothing less than friendly to 
Antipater. But the project did not at all suit the views of Eumenes, who saw 
that he should probably forfeit his satrapy with the patronage of Perdiccas, 
and felt no confidence in the impetuous character of Leonnatus. He 
therefore made his escape by night, accompanied only by three hundred 
horse and two hundred armed slaves, with his treasure, which amounted to 
five thousand talents, and fled to Perdiccas, whose favour he secured by this 
proof of fidelity. 


Leonnatus had now no choice left. It was in Macedonia alone that he could 
hope to establish himself. But it seems that he thought it necessary for his 
own sake, first to quell the insurrection of the Greeks, and then to rid 
himself of Antipater. He therefore ci-ossed over to Europe, and marched 


towards the theatre of war. In Macedonia, he added a large body of troops to 
his army, which then numbered no less than twenty thousand foot and 
twenty-five hundred horse. When Antiphilus heard of the approach of this 
formidable force, he immediately perceived that the siege must be raised ; 
and he seems to have taken his measures with great judgment and energy. 
He iired his camp, sent the baggage and all his useless 
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people to Melitrea, a town on the Enipeus, which lay near his roaol, and 
himself, crossing the chain of Othrys, advanced with his unencumbered 
troops to meet “Leonnatus, before he could be joined by Antipater. 


DEATH OF LEONNATUS; NAVAL WAR; WAR IN THESSALY 


Leonnatus charged with his wonted valour ; but after a sharp combat, his 

troops were broken, and put to flight, and driven into the marsh, where he 
himself fell, pierced with many wounds. The Greeks remained masters of 
the field, and erected their trophy, the third which they had won since the 

beginning of the war. 


To Antipater however the loss which he suffered through the defeat of 
Leonnatus was more than compensated by the advantage he gained from the 
death of a formidable rival ; though he may not have known the whole 
extent of his danger. He had followed the march of the Greeks, and it seems 
was at no great distance when the battle took place ; for the next day he 
effected a junction with the army of Leonnatus, which immediately 
acknowledged him as its chief. He now saw himself at the head of a force, 
before which the allies, but for tlie superiority of their cavalry, would not 
have been able to stand. Still, such was the terror inspired by the Thessalian 
horse, that he did not venture to descend into the plain ; and he had 
probably already received intelligence of the approach of Craterus. He thei- 
efore advanced along the higher ground on the skirts of the plain towards 
the borders of Macedonia. Antiphilus and Menon could only watch his 
movements, and made no attempt to obstruct them ; but remained in the 
central vale of Thessaly. 


In the meanwhile the Athenians, who had undertaken the whole burden of 
the war on the sea, had been defeated on what they were used to consider as 
their own element. The Macedonian admiral Clitus, with his 240 sail, 
gained two victories over the Athenians, who were commanded by Eetion, 
and destroyed a great number of their ships. Soon after, when the 
Macedonians had become masters of the sea, a squadron was sent, with a 
strong body of troops, Macedonians as well as mercenaries, under the 
command of Micion, to invade Attica. Phocion led as strong a force as 
could be mustered to meet the enemy, who had landed on the eastern coast, 
not far from Marathon, and was overrunning the country. But the enemy 
was defeated, and driven back to his ships with great loss, and Micion was 
left among the slain. So that even this naval war, though it probably 
inflicted a severe injury on the Athenians, terminated in a manner wliich 
reminded them of better days. 


Not long after, the aspect of affairs in Thessaly was again changed by the 
arrival of Craterus. He had brought, beside the veterans, four thousand 
heavy-armed, one thousand Persian bowmen and slingers, and fifteen 
hundred cavalry. He probably entered Thessaly by one of the western 
passes, as this was the direction which Antipater had taken. When they had 
joined their forces, Craterus resigned the supreme command to his 
colleague. They then marched down into the plain, where the allies were 
posted, and encamped near the banks of the Peneus. The Macedonian army 
now amounted to between forty thousand and fifty thousand heavy infantry, 
three thousand light troops, and five thousand cavalry. The Greeks were 
little more than half as numerous; for the “tolians had not returned to the 
camp. It became evident to Antiphilus and Menon that they must hazard a 
battle or soon be deserted by the greater part of their troops. The 
engagement took place on the plain of Crannon, a little to the west of 
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the road between Larissa and Pharsaliis, not far from the foot of a range of 
low hills which stretch across from the Enipeus to the Peneus. It began, as 


before, with the cavalry. That of the Macedonians was probably 
commanded by Craterus, but it was still unable to cope with the Thessalians 
; and the event of the day might have been similar to that in which 
Leonnatus fell, if the Macedonians had not now liad the advantage of two 
able and experienced generals. Antipater, who was at the head of the 
phalanx, when he saw his horse giving way, fell upon the enemy’s infantry. 
They were quite unable to sustain the shock, but still were so ably 
commanded that they retreated in good order to the adjacent high ground, 
and there took up a position from which the Macedonians vainly attempted 
to dislodge them. We seem to collect from this fact that Alexander was still 
more fortunate in his enemies than in his officers. But Menon, perceiving 
the retreat of his infantry, did not venture to jjrolong the combat, in which 
he was on the point of gaining a decided victory ; he drew off his troops, 
and the Macedonians remained everywhere masters of the field. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE LEAGUE 


The Greeks had not lost more than five hundred men ; but though the loss 
was trifling, it was the result of a defeat ; and this, in such circumstances, 
was inevitably fatal to their cause. Antiphilus and Menon thought 
themselves forced to negotiate. Antipater at once saw that an opportunity 
was presented to him of dissolving the confederacy without another blow. 
When the Greek heralds came to him with proposals of peace, he declared 
that he would enter into no treaty with the confederacy, but was willing to 
receive envoys from the allied states separately. He knew that this would be 
an irresistible temptation to each to renounce the common cause, that it 
might make the better terms for itself. But to hasten their resolution, he and 
Craterus laid siege to some of the Thessalian towns, among the rest to 
Pharsalus, which the allies were compelled to abandon to their fate. This 
proof of weakness, and the danger which extorted it, overpowered all 
reluctance in the inferior states of the confederacy. One after another sent its 
envoys to the Macedonian camp, and submitted to the terms dictated by 
Antipater, which were unexpectedly mild. Their lenity attracted those who 
still hesitated, and in a short time all had laid down their arms. 


The two states which had excited and guided the insurrection, now 
remained exposed to the conqueror’s vengeance, unable to afford any help 
to one another â€” unable, had their forces been united, to offer any 
resistance to him. Phocion now had the melancholy pleasure of exerting the 
influence he had gained by his long connection with the enemies of his 
country, in her behalf. For the readiness he showed on this occasion, we 
may well forgive his gentle reproach â€” that if she had followed his 
counsels, she would not have needed his aid ; as in truth if she had followed 
those of Lycidas in the Persian War, she would not have become an object 
of envy and hatred, and would perhaps never have been subject to a 
Macedonian master. The honour of his mediation he shared with Demades, 
to whom the eyes of all were first turned in this emergency. While the storm 
of war was rolling towards the frontiers of Attica, Demades sat aloof, like 
Achilles, an unconcerned spectator, brooding over his dishonour, and could 
only be induced to interpose by entreaties and gifts. He was a disfranchised 


man, who had no right to offer liis advice. But he was not inexorable ; and 
when his 
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franchise was restored to him, proposed a decree, which was immediately 
carried, to send envoys, Phocion and himself in the number, with full 
powers to Antipater. They found the Macedonian army encamped on the 
site of Thebes, and preparing to invade Attica. Antipater would be satisfied 
with nothing but absolute submission. 


The terras finally granted were, that they should deliver up a number ot 
their obnoxious orators, including Demosthenes and Hyperides ; that they 
should limit their franchise by a standard of property ; that they should 
receive a garrison in Munychia, and pay a sum of money for the cost of the 
war. All the articles were accepted by the plenipotentiaries, and ratified by 
the people ; and soon after the Macedonian garrison marched into 
Munychia, to settle the interpretation of those which had not been precisely 
defined. 


THE CAPITULATION 


We conclude that the Athenians had been induced to expect a revival of the 
ancient limited democracy, perhaps as it existed in the time of Solon ; by 
which the poorest would indeed have been excluded from several offices, 
but not from the privileges which they exercised in the assembly and the 
courts of justice. Hopeless as the condition of the people was, it seems 
doubtful whether they would have ratified the treaty, if they had known 
beforehand how Antipater understood it on this point. The new regulation 
which he decreed sounded very moderate, if not necessary or just ; but its 
practical effect was that nearly two-thirds of the citizens were disfranchised, 
and many transjjorted out of Greece. It provided that a qualification of two 
thousand drachmse should be required from every citizen, and this has been 
commonly understood as the entire amount of property of every kind to be 
possessed by each. If this was the case, it remains an inexplicable mys-tery 
that out of twenty-one thousand persons then exercising the franchise, no 
more than nine thousand could be found possessing that sum [ÂŁ80 or 
S400]. 


To the disfranchised citizens Antipater offered a town and district in Thrace. 
A great number of a higher class were formally banished. 


It seems that the contribution which had been mentioned in the treaty was 
not immediately exacted ; perhaps was purposely reserved as an additional 
security for their good behaviour. The question about Samos was referred to 
the king’s council, and, by order of Perdiccas, the Athenian colonists were 
soon after expelled from their possessions. The republic, it appears, was 
also deprived of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros. 


THE END OF DEMOSTHENES 


Demosthenes and his partners in misfortune had retired from the city before 
the Macedonian garrison arrived, yet hardly so soon as it was heard that 
Antipater was on his march against Athens. Demades proposed a de-cree 
condemning Antipater’s victims to death. They had certainly escaped, 
before they could be arrested under this decree ; and their first place of ref- 
uge was jEgina. 


As the danger grew more pressing, the friends parted, seeking separate 
asylums. Aristonicus and HiraeriEus took shelter in the iEaceum. 
Hyperides, it seems, first sought refuge at the altar of Poseidon in the same 
island, but afterwards passed over to Peloponnesus, and fled to the temple 
pf Demeter at Hernjione, once deemed a shrine of awful sanctity. Demos-. 
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thenes chose the sanctuary of Poseidon in the isle of Calaurca near Troezen. 
There remained no hope of safety for the fugitives, but in the protection of 
the gods. But Antipater had taken his measures to render even this 
safeguard unavailing. 


It was not in Athens alone that Antipater pursued the friends of liberty to 
death. To carry out his purpose, he had engaged the services of a band of 
men, who, from their infamous occupation, acquired the title of the Exile- 
Hunters. The leader of this pack was an Italian Greek of Thurii, named 
Archias. He had been a player, and afterwards, it seems, had studied, 
perhaps practised, I’hetoric ; but we find no trace that he was connected 
with any political party in Greece a€” where indeed, as a foreigner, he could 
scarcelj’ have been admitted into one. He served probably for nothing but 
his hire ; yet he displayed as much zeal in his commission, as if he had been 
instigated by private enmity. He was attended on his circuit by a guard of 
Thracians, and with their assistance dragged most of the Athenian exiles 
a€” whom, as the prey for which his master most longed, he had undertaken 
to seize himself a€” from the altars to which he found them clinging. 


Aristonicus, Hinierpeus, and Hyperides were conveyed to Antipater, who 
was then at Corinth or Cleona;, and the first two at least were immediately 
put to death. Hyperides, according to the more authentic report, was 
reserved to be executed in Macedonia. But all seem to have agreed that 
Antipater was not satisfied with his blood, but ordered his tongue to be first 
cut out, and his remains to be cast to the dogs. His bones however were 
secretly rescued by one of his kinsmen, and carried to Athens, where they 
were buried in the grave of his fathers. 


Demosthenes calmly awaited the coming of Archias in the temple at 
Calaurea, well knowing that he would not be sheltered by the sanctity of the 
place, and prepared for his end. He had dreamed, it is said, the night before, 
that he was contending with Archias in a tragic part ; that the judgment of 
the spectators was in his favour, but that he lost the prize, because he had 
not been furnished with the outward requisites of the exhi-bitiona€” an apt 
illustration at least of his failure in the real contest, which was the task of 
his life. When Archias came to the door of llie temple with his satellites, he 
found Demosthenes seated. He at first addressed him in the language of 
friendly persuasion, to inveigle him out of his retreat, and offered to 
intercede with Antipater in his behalf. 


Demosthenes listened for a time in silence to his bland professions, but at 
length replied : ” Archias, you never won me by your acting, nor will )‘ou 
now by your promises.” When the player found that he was detected, he 
flung away the mask, and threatened in earnest. ” Now,” said Demosthenes, 
” you speak from the Macedonian tripod ; before you were only acting : 
wait a little, till I have written a letter to my fiiends at home.” And he took a 
roll, as to write, and as was his wont, when he was engaged in composition, 
put the end of the reed to his mouth, and bit it ; he tlien covered his face 
with his robe, and bowed his head. According to another report, he was 
seen to take something out of a piece of linen, and put it into his mouth ; the 
Thracians imagined that it was gold. In one way or other, he had swallowed 
a poison which he had kept for this use. When he had remained some time 
in this attitude the barbarians, thinking that he was lingering through fear, 
began to taunt him with cowardice ; and Archias, going up to him, urged 
him to rise, and repeated his offers of mediation. 


Demosthenes now felt the poison in his veins ; he uncovered his face, rose, 
and fixing his eyes on the dissembler, said, ” It is time for you, Archias, to 
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thy sanctuary, Poseidon, still breathing; though Antipater, and the 
Macedonian.s, have not spared even it from pollution.” So saying, he 
moved with faltering step towards the door, but had scarcely passed the 
altar, when he fell with a groan, and breathed his last. 


His end would undoubtedly have been more truly heroic, though not in the 
sight of his own generation, if he had braved the insults and torture which 
awaited him. But he must not be judged by a view of life which had never 
been presented to him ; according to his own, it must have seemed base to 
submit to the enemy whom he had hitherto defied, for the sake of a few 
days more of ignominious wretchedness. And even on the principles of a 
higher philosophy he might think that the gods, who were not able to 
protect him, had discharged him from their service, and permitted him to 
withdraw from a post which he could no longer defend. 


The ancients saw the finger of Heaven in the fate of the vile instruments of 
his destruction. That of Demades will be afterwards related; Archias ended 
his days in extreme indigence, under the weight of universal contempt. It 
was later before Athens was permitted to do justice to the services of her 
great citizen, who indeed had never lost her esteem. The time at length 
came when his nephew Demochares might safely propose a decree, by 
which the honours of the prytaneum and of the foremost seat at public 
spectacles, were granted to his descendants, and a bronze statue was erected 
in the agora to himself. It bore an inscription, corresponding in its import to 
the dream which he was said to have had at Calaurea : ” Had but the 
strength of thy arm, Demosthenes, equalled thy spirit, never would Greece 
have sunk under the foreigner’s yoke.” The statue itself was believed in 
Plutarch’s time to have confirmed the general persuasion of his innocence 
as to the only charge which ever threw a shade on the purity of his political 
character.\ The honours paid to his memory were not confined to Athens. A 


monument was erected to him in the sanctuary where he died, and both at 
Calaurea and in other parts of Greece he continued, down to the age of 

Hadrian and probably as long as the memory of the past survived there, to 
receive marks of public reverence approaching to the worship of a hero. 6 


GROTE?’S estimate of DEMOSTHENES 


The violent deaths of these illustrious orators, the disfranchisement and 
deportation of the Athenian demos, the suppression of the public 
dicasteries, the occupation of Athens by a Macedonian garrison, and of 
Greece generally by Macedonian Exile-Hunters â€” are events belonging to 
one and the same calamitous tragedy, and marking the extinction of the 
autonomous Hellenic world. Of Hyperides as a citizen we know only the 
general fact, that he maintained from first to last, and with oratorical ability 
inferior only to Demosthenes, a strenuous opposition to Macedonian 
dominion over Greece ; though his prosecution of Demosthenes respecting 
the Harpalian 


[1 Plutarch” tells this story : ” A certain soldier being sent for to come unto 
his captain, did put such pieces of gold as he had into the hands of 
Demosthenes’ statue, which had both his hands joined together : and there 
grew hard by it a great plane tree, divers leaves whereof either blown off by 
wind by chance, or else put there of purpose by the soldier, covered so this 
gold, that it was there a long time, and no man found it : until such time as 
the soldier came again, and found it as he left it. Hereupon this matter 
running abroad in every man’s mouth, there w.ere divers wise men that took 
occasion of this subject to make epigrams in the praise of Demosthenes, 
who in his life was never corrupted.” But the same story was told of other 
statues. | 


THE DEATH OF DEMOSTHEXES 
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treasure appears (so far as it comes before us) discreditable. Of 
Demosthenes, we know more a€” enough to form a judgment of him both 
as citizen and statesman. At the time of his death he was about sixty-two 
years of age, and we have before us his first Philippic, delivered thirty years 
before (352-351 B.C.). We are thus sure that even at that early day he took a 
Sagacious and provident measure of the danger which threatened Grecian 
liberty from the energy and encroachments of Philip. He impressed upon his 
countrymen this coming danger, at a time when the older and more 
influential politicians either could not or would not see it; he called aloud 
upon his fellow-citizens for pei’sonal service and pecuniary contributions, 
enforcing the call by all the artifices of consummate oratory, when such 
distasteful propositions only entailed unpopularity upon himself. At the 
period when Demosthenes first addressed these earnest appeals to his 
countrymen, long before the fall of Olynthus, the power of Philip, though 
formidable, might have been kept perfectly well within the limits of 
Macedonia and Thrace ; and would probably have been so kept, had 
Demosthenes possessed in 351 B.C. as much public influence as he had 
acquired ten years afterwards. 


Throughout the whole career of Demosthenes as a public adviser, down to 
the battle of Chseronea, we trace the same combination of earnest 
patriotism with wise and long-sighted policy. During the three years’ war 
which ended with the battle of Cii;eronea, the Athenians in the main 
followed his counsel ; and disastrous as were the ultimate military results of 
that war, for which Demosthenes could not be responsible, its earlier 


periods were creditable and successful, its general scheme was the best that 
the case admitted, and its diplomatic management universally triumphant. 
But what invests the purposes and policy of Demosthenes with peculiar 
grandeur, is, that they were not simply Athenian, but in an eminent degree 
Panhellenic also. It was not Athens only that he sought to defend against 
Philip, but the whole Hellenic world. In this he towers above 


the greatest of his predecessors for half a century before his birth a€” 
Pericles, Archidamus, Agesilaus, Epaminondas ; whose policy was 
Athenian, Spartan, Theban, rather than Hellenic. He carries us back to the 
time of the invasion of Xerxes and the generation immediately succeeding 
it, when the struggles and sufferings of the Athenians against Persia were 
consecrated by complete identity of interest with collective Greece. The 
sentiments to which Demosthenes appeals throughout his numerous 
orations are those of the noblest and largest patriotism â€” trying to inflame 
the ancient Grecian sentiment of an autonomous Hellenic world, as the 
indispensable condition of a dignified and desirable existence; but 
inculcating at the same time that these blessings could only be preserved by 
toil, self-sacrifice, devotion of fortune, and willingness to brave hard and 
steady personal service. 


From the destruction of Thebes by Alexander in 335 B.C., to the Lamian 
War after his death, the policy of Athens neither was nor could be 
conducted by Demosthenes. But condemned as he was to comparative 
inefiicacy, he yet rendered material service to Athens, in the Harpalian 
affair of 324 B.C. 


Decoration, from a Vase 
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If, instead of opposing the alliance of the city with Harpalus, he had 
.supported it as warmly as Hyperides, the exaggerated promises of the exile 
might probably have prevailed, and war would have been declared against 
Alexander. The Lamian War was not of his original suggestion, since he 
was in exile at its commencement. But he threw himself into it with unre- 
served ardour, and was greatly instrumental in procuring the large number 
of adhesions with it obtained from so many Grecian states. In spite of its 
disastrous result, it was, like the battle of Chaironea, a glorious effort for the 
recovery of Grecian liberty, undertaken under circumstances which 
promised a fair chance of success. There was no excessive i-ashness in 
calculating on distractions in the empire left by Alexander; on mutual 
hostility among the principal officers and on the probability of having only 
to make head against Antipater and Macedonia, with little or no 
reinforcement from Asia. Disastrous as the enterprise ultimately proved, yet 
the risk was one fairly worth incurring, with so noble an object at stake ; 
and could the war have been protracted another year, its termination would 
probably have been very different. We shall see this presentlj’ when we 
come to follow Asiatic events. After a catastrophe so ruinous, extinguishing 
free speech in Greece, and dispersing the Athenian demos to distant lands, 
Demosthenes himself could hardly have desired, at the age of sixty-two, to 
prolong his existence as a fugitive beyond sea. 


Of the speeches which he composed for private litigants, occasionally also 
for himself, before the dicastery, and of the numerous stimulating and 
admon-itory harangues on the public affairs of tlie moment, which he had 
addressed to his assembled countrymen, a few remain for the admiration of 
posterity. These harangues serve to us, not only as evidence of his 
unrivalled excellence as an orator, but as one of the chief sources from 
which we are enabled to appreciate the last phase of free Grecian life, as an 
acting and working reality. 


ANTIPATER IN GKEECE 


The death of Demosthenes, with its tragical circumstances, is on the whole 
less melancholy than the prolonged life of Phocion, as agent of Macedonian 
supremacy in a city half depopulated, where he had been born a free citizen, 
and which he had so long helped to administer as a free community. The 
dishonour of Phocion’s position must have been aggravated by the distress 
in Athens, arising both out of the violent depoi-tation of one-half of its free 
citizens, and out of the compulsory return of the Athenian settlers from 
Samos a€” which island was now taken from Athens, after she had 
occupied it forty-three years, and restored to the Samian people and to their 
recalled exiles, by a rescript of Perdiecas in the name of ArrhidEBUs. 
Occupying this obnoxious elevation, Phocion exercised authority with his 
usual probity and mildness. Exerting himself to guard the citizens from 
being annoyed by disorders on the part of the garrison of Munychia, he kept 
up friendly intercourse with its commander Menyllus, though refusing all 
presents both from him and from Antipater. 


Throughout Peloponnesus, Antipater jiurged and remodelled the cities, 
Argos, Megalopolis, and others, as he had done at Athens ; installing in 
each an oligarchy of his own partisans â€” sometimes with a Macedonian 
garrison a€” and putting to death, deporting, or expelling hostile, or 
intractable, or democratical citizens. Having completed the subjugation of 
Peloponnesus, he passed across the Corinthian Gulf to attack the .Stolians, 
now the only 
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Greek.s remaining un.subdued. It was the purpose of Antipater, not merely 
to conquer tliis warlike and rude people, but to transport them in mass 
across into Asia, and march them up to the interior deserts of the empire. 
His army was too powerful to be resisted on even ground, so that all the 
more accessible towns and villages fell into his hands. But the \Etolians 


defended themselves bravely, withdrew their families into tlie high towns 
and mountain tops of their very rugged country, and caused serious loss to 
the Macedonian invaders. Nevertheless, Craterus, who had carried on war 
of the same kind with Alexander in Sogdiana, manifested so much skill in 
seizing the points of communication, that he intercepted all their supplies 
and reduced them to extreme distress, amidst the winter which had noAv 
supervened. The “tolians, in spite of bravery and endurance, must soon 
have been compelled to surrender from cold and hunger, had not the 
unexpected arrival of Antigonus from Asia communicated such news to 
Antipater and Craterus, as induced them to prepare for marching back to 
Macedonia, with a view to the crossing of the Hellespont and operating in 
Asia. They concluded a pacification with the jEtolians â€” postponing till a 
future period their design of deporting that people a€” and withdrew into 
Macedonia ; where Antipater cemented his alliance with Craterus by giving 
to him his daughter Phila in marriage. 


Another daughter of Antipater, named Nicsea, had been sent over to Asia 
not long before, to become the wife of Perdiccas. That general, acting as 
guardian or prime minister to the kings of Alexander’s family (who are now 
spoken of in the plural number, since Roxane had given birth to a 
posthumous son, called Alexander, and made king jointly with Philip 
Arrhidteus), had at first sought close combination with Antipater, 
demanding his daughter in marriage. But new views were presently opened 
to him by the intrigues of the princess at Pella (0lymi:)ias, with her 
daughter Cleopatra, widow of the Molossian Alexander) a€” who had 
always been at variance with Antipater, even throughout the life of 
Alexander a€” and Cynane (daughter of Philip by an Illyrian mother, and 
wudow of Amyntas, first cousin of Alexander, but slain by Alexander’s 
order) with her daughter Eurydice. It has been already mentioned that 
Cleopatra had offei-ed herself in marriage to Leonnatus, inviting him to 
come over and occupy the throne of Macedonia ; he had obeyed the call, 
but had been slain in his first battle against the Greeks, thus relieving 
Antipater from a dangerous rival. The first project of Olympias being thus 
frustrated, she had sent to Perdiccas proposing to him a marriage with 
Cleopatra. Perdiccas had already pledged himself to the daughter of 
Antipater ; nevertheless he now debated whether his ambition would not be 
better served by breaking his pledge, and accepting the new proposition. To 


this step he was advised by Eumenes, his ablest friend and coadjutor, 
steadily attached to the interest of the regal family, and withal personally 
hated by Antipater. But Alcetas, brother of Perdiccas, represented that it 
would be hazardous to provoke openly and immediately the wrath of 
Antipater. Accordingly Perdiccas resolved to accept Nicaea for the moment, 
but to send her away after no long time, and take Cleopatra ; to whom 
secret assurances from him were conveyed by Eumenes. Cynane also 
(daughter of Philip and widow of his nephew Amyntas), a warlike and 
ambitious woman, had brought into Asia her daughter Eurydice for the 
purpose of espousing the king Philip Arrhidffius. Being averse to this 
marriage, and jjrobably instigated by Olympias also, Perdiccas and Alcetas 
put Cynane to death. But the indignation excited among the soldiers by this 
deed was so furious as to menace their safety, and they were forced to 
permit the marriage of the king with Eurydice, 
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All these intrigues were going on through the summer of 322 B.C., while 
the Lamian War was still effectively prosecuted by the Greeks. About the 
autumn of the year, Antigonus (called Monophthalmus), the satrap of 
Phrygia, detected these secret intrigues of Perdiccas; who, for that and other 
reasons, began to look on him as an enemy, and to plot against his life. 
Apprised of his danger, Antigonus made his escape from Asia into Europe 
to acquaint Antipater and Craterus with the hostile manceuvres of Perdiccas 
; upon which news, the two generals, immediately abandoning the “tolian 
War, withdrew their army from Greece for the more important object of 
counteracting Perdiccas in Asia. 


In the spring of 321 B.C., Antipater and Craterus, having concerted 
operations with Ptolemy governor of Egypt, crossed into Asia and began 
their conflict with Perdiccas ; who himself, having the kings along with 
him, marched against Egypt to attack Ptolemy. 


Bj^ the death of Perdiccas, and the defection of his soldiers, complete 
preponderance was thrown into the hands of Antipater, Ptolemy, and 
Antigonus. Antipater was invited to join the army, now consisting of the 
forces both of Ptolemy and Perdiccas united. He was there invested with the 
guardianship of the persons of the kings, and with the sort of ministerial 
supremacy previously held by Perdiccas. He was however exposed to much 
difficulty, and even to great personal danger, from the intrigues of the 
princess Eurydice, who displayed a masculine boldness in publicly 
haranguing the soldiers ; and from the discontents of the army, who claimed 
presents, formerly promised to them by Alexander, which there were no 
funds to liquidate at the moment. At Triparadisus in Syria, Antipater made a 
second distribution of the satrapies of the empire ; somewhat modified, yet 
coinciding in the main with that which had been drawn up shortly after the 
death of Alexander. To Ptolemy was assured Egypt and Libya, to Antigonus 
the Greater Phrygia, Lycia, and Pamphylia a€” as each had had before. 


Antigonus was placed in command of the principal Macedonian army in 
Asia, to crush Eumenes and the other chief adherents of Perdiccas ; most of 
whom had been condemned to death by a vote of the Macedonian army. 
After a certain interval, Antipater himself, accompanied by the kings, 
returned to Macedonia, having eluded by artifice a renewed demand on the 
part of his soldiers for the promised presents. The war of Antigonus, first 
against Eumenes in Cappadocia, next against Alcetas and the other 
partisans of Perdiccas in Pisidia, lasted for many months, but was at length 
successfully finished. Eumenes, beset by the constant treachery and 
insubordination of the Macedonians, was defeated and driven out of the 
field. He took refuge with a handful of men in the impregnable and well- 
stored fortress of Nora in Cappadocia, where he held out a long blockade, 
apparently more than a year, against Antigonus. 


THE DEATHS OF ANTIPATER AND OF DEMADES 


Before the prolonged blockade of Nora had been brought to a close, 
Antipater, being of very advanced age, fell into sickness, and presently died. 
One of his latest acts was to put to death the Athenian orator Demades, who 
had been sent to Macedonia as envoy to solicit the removal of the 


Macedonian garrison at Munychia. Antipater had promised, or given hopes, 
that if the oligarchy which he had constituted at Athens maintained 
unshaken adherence to Macedonia, he would withdraw the garrison. The 
Athenians 
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endeavoured to prevail on Phocion to go to Macedonia as solicitor for the 
fulfilment of this promise ; but lie steadily refused. Demades, who willingly 
undertook the mission, reached Macedonia at a moment very untoward for 
himself. The papers of the deceased Perdiccas had come into possession of 
his opponents ; and among them had been found a letter written to him by 
Demades, inviting him to cross over and rescue Greece from her 
dependence ” on an old and rotten warp” â€”? meaning Antipater. This letter 
gave great offence to Antipater a€” the rather, as Demades is said to have 
been his habitual pensioner a€” and still greater offence to his son 
Cassander ; who caused Demades with his son to be seized, first killed the 
son in the immediate presence and even embrace of the father, and then 
slew the father himself, with bitter invective against his ingratitude. All the 
accounts which we read depict Demades, in general terms, as a prodigal 
spendthrift and a venal and corrupt politician. We have no ground for 
questioning this statement ; at the same time, we have no specific facts to 
prove it. 


POLYSPERCHON AND CASSANDER 


Antipater by his last directions appointed Polysperchon, one of Alexander’s 
veteran officers, to be chief administrator, with full jjowers on behalf of the 
imperial dynasty ; while he assigned to his own son Cassander only 


Promontory of Sunium 


the second place, as chiliarch, or general of the bodyguard. He thought that 
this disposition of power would be more generally acceptable throughout 
the empire, as Polysperchon was older and of longer military service than 
any other among Alexander’s generals. Moreover, Antipater was especially 
afraid of letting dominion fall into the hands of the princesses ; all of whom 
â€” Oljanpias, Cleopatra, and Eurydice â€” were energetic characters ; and 
the first of the three (who had retired to Epirus from enmity towards 
Antipater) furious and implacable. 


But the views of Antipater were disappointed from the beginning, because 
Cassander would not submit to the second place, nor tolerate Polysperchon 
as his superior. Immediately after the death of Antipater, but before it 
became publicly known, Cassander despatched Nicanor with pretended 
orders from Antipater to supersede Menyllus in the government of 
Munychia. To this order Menyllus yielded. But when after a few days the 
Athenian public came to learn the real truth, they were displeased with 
Phocion for having 
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permitted the change to be made a€” assuming that he knew the real state of 
the facts, and might have kept out the new commander. Cassander, while 
securing this important post in the hands of a confirmed partisan, affected to 
acquiesce in the authority of Polysperchon, and to occupy himself with a 
hunting-party in the country. He at the same time sent confidential 
adherents to tlie Hellespont and other places in furtlierance of his schemes ; 
and especially to contract alliance with Antigonus in Asia and with Ptolemy 
in Egypt. His envoys being generally well received, he himself soon quitted 
Macedonia suddenly, and went to concert measures with Antigonus in Asia. 
It suited the policy of Ptolemy, and still more that of Antigonus, to aid him 
against Polj’sperchon and the imperial dynasty. On the death of Antipater, 


Antigonus had resolved to make himself the real sovereign of the Asiatic 
Alexandrine empire, possessing as he did the most powerful military force 
within it. 


Even before this time the imperial dynasty had been a name rather than a 
reality ; yet still a respected name. But now, the preference shown to 
Polysperchon by the deceased Antipater, and the secession of Cassander, 
placed all the real great powers in active hostility against the dynasty. 
Polysperchon and his friends were not blind to tlie difficulties of their 
position. The principal officers in Macedonia having been convened to 
deliberate, it was resolved to invite Olympias out of Epirus, that she might 
assume the tutelage of her grandson Alexander (son of Roxane) ; to place 
the Asiatic interests of the dynasty in the hands of Eumenes, appointing him 
to the supreme command ; and to combat Cassander in Europe, by assuring 
of themselves the general good will and support of the Greeks. This last 
object was to be obtained by granting to the Greeks general 
enfranchisement, and by subverting the Antipatrian oligarchies and military 
governments now paramount throughout the cities. 


OLYMPIAS AND EUMENES 


The last hope of maintaining the unity of Alexander’s empire in Asia, 
against the counter-interests of the great Macedonian officers a€” who were 
steadily tending to divide and appropriate it 3€” now lay in the fidelity and 
military skill of Eumenes. At his disposal Polysperchon jjlaced the imperial 
treasures and soldiers in Asia ; especially the brave, but faithless and disor- 
dei’ly Argyraspides. Olympias also addressed to liim a pathetic letter, ask- 
ing his counsel as the only friend and saviour to whom the imperial family 
could now look. Eumenes replied by assuring them of his devoted 
adherence to their cause. But he at the same time advised Olympias not to 
come out of Epirus into Macedonia ; or if she did come, at all events to 
abstain from vindictive and cruel proceedings. Both these 
recommendations, honourable as well to his prudence as to his humanity, 
were disregarded by the old queen. She came into Macedonia to take the 
management of affairs ; and although her imposing title â€” of mother to 
the great conqueror a€” raised a strong favourable feeling, yet her 
multiplied executions of the Antipatrian partisans excited fatal enmity 
against a dynasty already tottering. Nevertheless Eumenes, though his 
advice had been disregarded, devoted himself in Asia with unshaken 
fidelity to the Alexandrine family, resisting the most tempting invitations to 
take part with Antigonus against them. His example contributed much to 
keep alive the same active sentiment in those around him ; indeed, without 
him, the imperial family would have had no sincere or 
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coiumandiiig representative in Asia. His gallant struggles for two 3’ears 
against the greatly preponderant forces of Ptolemy, Antigonus, and 
Seleucus, and against the never-ceasing treachery of his own oiUcers and 
troops are among the most memorable exploits of antiquity. While even in a 
military point of view, they are hardly inferior to the combinations of 
Alexander himself, they evince, besides, a flexibility and aptitude such as 


Alexander neither possessed nor required, for overcoming the thou.sand 
difficulties raised by traitors and mutineers around him. To the last, 
Eumenes remained unsubdued ; he was betrayed to Antigonus by the base 
and venal treachery of his own soldiers, the Macedonian Argyraspides. 


IMPERIAL EDICT RECALLING EXILES 


On learning the death of Antipater, most of the Greek cities had sent envoys 
to Pella. To all the governments of these cities, composed as they were of 
his creatures, it was a matter of the utmost moment to know what course the 
new Macedonian authority would adopt. Polysperchon, persuaded that they 
would all adhere to Cassander, and that his only chance of combating that 
rival was by enlisting popular sympathy and interests in Greece, or at least 
by subverting these Antipatrian oligarchies â€” drew up in conjunction with 
his counsellors a proclamation which he issued in the name of the dynasty. 


This proclamation directed the removal of all the garrisons, and the 
subversion of all the oligarchies, established by Antipater after the Lamian 
War. It ordered the recall of the host of exiles then expelled. It revived the 
state of things prevalent before the death of Alexander â€” which indeed 
itself had been, for the most part, an aggregate of macedonising oligarchies 
interspersed with Macedonian garrisons. To the existing Antipatrian 
oligarchies, however, it was a death-blow ; and so it must have been 
understood by the Grecian envoys a€” including probably deputations from 
the exiles, as well as envoys from the civic governments a€” to whom 
Polj’sperchon delivered it at Pella. Not content with the general edict, 
Polysperchon addi-essed special letters to Argos and various other cities, 
commanding that the Antipatrian leading men should be banished with 
confiscation of property, and in some cases put to death; the names being 
probably furnished to him by the exiles. Lastly, as it was clear that such 
stringent measures could not be executed without force a€” the rather as 
these oligarchies would be upheld by Cassander from without 3€” 
Polysperchon resolved to conduct a large military force into Greece ; 
sending thither first, however, a considerable detachment, for immediate 
operations, under his son Alexander. 


To Athens, as well as to other cities, Polysperchon addressed special letters, 
promising restoration of the democracy and recall of the exiles. At Athens, 
such change was a greater revolution than elsewhere, because the multitude 
of exiles and persons deported had been the greatest. To the existing nine 
thousand Athenian citizens, it was doubtless odious and alarming ; while to 
Phocion, with the other leading Antipatrians, it threatened not only loss of 


power, but probably nothing less than the alternative of flight or death. The 
state of interests at Athens, however, was now singularly novel and 
complicated. There were the Antipatrians and the nine thousand qualified 
citizens, there were the exiles, who, under the new edict, speedily began re- 
entering the citj’, and reclaiming their citizenship as well as their property. 
Polysperchon and his son were known to be 
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soon coming with a powerful force. Lastly, there was Nicanor, who held 
Munychia with a garrison, neither for Polysperchon, nor for the Athenians, 
but for Cassander ; the Litter being himself also expected with a force from 
Asia. Here then were several parties â€” each distinct in views and interests 
from the rest, some decidedly hostile to each other. 


CONTEST AT ATHENS 


The first contest arose between the Athenians and Nicanor respecting 
Munychia ; which they required him to evacuate, pursuant to the recent 
proclamation. Nicanor on his side returned an evasive answer, promising 
compliance as soon as circumstances permitted, but in the meantime 
entreating the Athenians to continue in alliance with Cassander, as they had 
been with his father Antipater. He seems to have indulged hopes of 
prevailing on them to declare in his favour a€” and not without plausible 
grounds, since the Antipatrian leaders and a proportion of the nine thousand 
citizens could not but dread the execution of Polysperchon’s edict. And he 
had also what was of still greater moment â€” the secret connivance and 
support of Phocion : who put himself in intimate relation with Nicanor, as 
he had before done with Menyllus a€” and who had greater reason than any 
one else to dread the edict of Polysoperchon. Foreseeing the gravity of the 
impending contest, Nicanor had been secretly introducing fresh soldiers 
into Munychia. Presently, making an unexpected attack from Munychia and 
Salamis, lie took Pirneus by surj/rise, placed both the town and harbour 
under military occupation, and cut off its communication with Athens by a 
ditch and palisade. On this palpable aggression, the Athenians rushed to 
arms. But Phocion as general damped their ardour, and even declined to 
head them in an attack for the recovery of Pirreus before Nicanor should 
have had time to strengthen himself in it. The occupation of Pirauis in 
addition to Mun}’- chia was a serious calamity to the Athenians, making 
them worse off than they had been even under Antipater. Pirreus, rich, 
active, and commercial, containing the Athenian arsenal, docks, and 
muniments of war, was in many respects more valuable than Athens itself 
a€” for all purposes of war, far more valuable. Cassander had now an 
excellent place of arms and base, which Munychia alone would not have 
afforded, for his operations in Greece against Polysperchon ; upon whom 
therefore the loss fell hardly less severely than upon the Athenians. Now 
Phocion, in his function as general, had been forewarned of the danger, 
might have guarded against it, and ought to have done so. This was a grave 
dereliction of duty, and admits , of hardly any otiier explanation except that 


of treasonable connivance. It seems that Phocion, foreseeing his own ruin 
and that of his friends in the 
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triumph of Polysperchon and the return of the exiles, was desirous of 
favouring the seizure of Pirajus by Nicanor, as a means of constraining 
Athens to adopt the alliance with Cassander ; which alliance indeed would 
probably have been brought about, had Cassander reached Pirteus by sea 
sooner than tlie first troops of Polysiierchon by land. Phocion was here 
guilty, at the very least, of culpable neglect, and probably of still more 
culpable treason, on an occasion seriously injuring both Polysperchon and 
the Athenians ; a fact which we must not forget, when we come to read 
presently the bitter animosity exliibited against him. 


The news that Nicanor had possessed himself of Piraus, produced a strong 
sensation. Presently arrived a letter addressed to him by Olympias herself, 
commanding him to surrender the place to the Athenians, upon whom she 
wished to confer entire autonomy. But Nicanor declined obedience to her 
order, still waiting for support from Cassander. The arrival of Alexander 
(Polysperchon’s son) with a body of troops, encouraged the Athenians to 
believe that he was come to assist in carrying Pirffius by force, for the 
purpose of restoring it to them. Their hopes, however, were again dis-. 
appointed. Though encamped near Pirteus, Alexander made no demand for 
the Athenian forces to co-operate with him in attacking it ; but entered into 
open parley with Nicanor, whom he endeavoured to persuade or corrupt 
into surrendering the place. When this negotiation failed, he resolved to 
wait for the arrival of his father, who was already on his march towards 
Attica with the main army. 


INTKIGUES OF PHOCION 


It was Phocion and his immediate colleagues who induced Alexander to 
adopt this insidious policy ; to decline reconquering Pirajus for the 
Athenians, and to appropriate it for himself. To Phocion, the reconstitution 
of autonomous Athens â€” with its democracy and restored exiles, and 
without any foreign controlling force a€” was an assured sentence of 
banishment, if not of death. Not having been able to obtain protection from 
the foreign force of Nicanor and Cassander, he and his friends resolved to 
throw themselves upon that of Alexander and Polysperchon. They went to 
meet Alexander as he entered Attica, represented the impolicy of his 
relinquishing so important a military position as Pirseus, while the war was 
yet untiuished, and offered to co-operate with him for this purpose, by 
proper management of the Athenian public. Alexander was pleased with 
these suggestions, accepted Phocion with the others as his leading adherents 
at Athens, and looked upon Pirteus as a capture to be secured for himself. 
Numerous returning Athenian exiles accompanied Alexander’s army. It 
seems that Phocion was desirous of admitting the troops, along with the 
exiles, as friends and allies into the walls of Athens, so as to make 
Alexander master of the city ; but that this project was impracticable in 
consequence of the mistrust created among the Athenians by the parleys of 
Alexander with Nicanor. 


The strategic function of Phocion, however a€” so often conferred and re- 
conferred upon him a€” and his power of doing either good or evil, now 
approached its close. As soon as the returning exiles found themselves in 
sufficient numbers, they called for a revision of the list of state officers, and 
for the re-establishment of the democratical forms. They passed a vote to 
depose those who had held office under the Antipatrian oligarchy, and who 
still continued to hold it down to the actual moment. Among these Pho— 
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cion stood first : along with him were his son-in-law Charicles, the 
Phalerean Demetrius, Callimedon, Nicocles, Thudippus, Hegemon, and 
Philocles. These persons were not only deposed, but condemned â€” some 
to death, some to banishment and confiscation of property. Demetrius, 
Charicles, and Callimedon sought safety by leaving Attica ; but Phocion 
and the I’est merely went to Alexander’s camp, throwing themselves upon 
his protection on the faith of the recent understanding. Alexander not only 
received them courteously, but gave them letters to his father Polysperchon, 
requesting safety and protection for them, as men who had embraced his 
cause, and who were .still eager to do all in their power to .support him. 
Armed with these letters, Phocion and his companions went through 
Bceotia and Phocis to meet Polysperchon on his march southward. They 
were accompanied by Dinarchus and by a Platsean named Solon, both of 
them passing for friends of Polj’sperchon. 


The Athenian democracy, just reconstituted, which had passed the recent 
condemnatory votes, was disquieted at the news that Alexander had 
espoused the cause of Phocion and had recommended the like policy to his 
father. It was possible that Polysperchon might seek, with liis powerful 
army, botli to occupy Athens and to capture Pirteus, and might avail himself 
of Phocion (like Antipater after the Lamian War) as a convenient instrument 
of government. It seems plain that this was the project of Alexander, and 
that he counted on Phocion as a ready auxiliary in both. Now the restored 
democrats, though owing their restoration to Polysperchon, were much less 
compliant towards him than Phocion had been. Not only would they not 
admit him into the city, but they would not even acquiesce in his separate 
occupation of Munychia and Piraeus. On the proposition of Agnonides and 
Archestratus, they sent a deputation to Polysperchon accusing Phocion and 
his comrades of high treason ; yet at the same time claiming for Athens the 
full and undiminished benefit of the late regal proclamation a€” autonomy 
and democracy, with restoration of Pirieus and Munychia free and 
ungarrisoned. 


As the sentiment now prevalent at Athens evinced clearly that Phocion 
could not be again useful to him as an instrument, Polysperchon heard his 


defence with impatience, interrupted him several times, and so disgusted 
him that he at length struck the ground VH\ his stick, and held his peace. 
Hegemon, another of the accused, was yet more harshly treated. Tlie 
sentence could not be doubtful. Phocion and his companions were delivered 
over as prisoners to the Athenian dejjutation, together with a letter from the 
king, intimating that in his conviction they were traitors, but that he left 
them to be judged by the Athenians a€” now restored to freedom and 
autonomy. 


phocion’s disgrace 


The Macedonian Clitus was instructed to convey them to Athens as 
prisoners under a guard. Mournful was the spectacle as they entered the city 
; being carried along the Ceramicus in carts, through S3’mpathising friends 
and an embittered multitude, until they reached the theatre, wherein the 
assembly was to be convened. 


The common feeling of antipathy against him burst out into furious 
manifestations. Agnonides the principal accuser, supported by Epicurus and 
Demophilus, found tlieir denunciations welcomed and even anticipated, 
when they arraigned Phocion as a criminal who had lent his hand to the 
subver- 
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sion of the constitution, to the sufferings of his deported fellow-citizens, 
and to the holding of Athens in subjection under a foreign potentate ; in 
addition to which, the betrayal of Pirieus to Nicanor constituted a new 
crime â€” fastening on the people the yoke of Cassander, when autonomy 
had been promised to them by the recent imperial edict. After the 
accusation was concluded, Phocion was called on for his defence ; but he 
found it impossible to obtain a hearing. Attempting several times to speak, 
he was as often interrupted by angry shouts ; several of his friends were 


cried down in like manner ; until at length he gave up the case in despair, 
and exclaimed : 


” For myself, Athenians, I plead guilty ; 1 pronounce against myself the 
sentence of death for my political conduct ; but why are you to sentence 
these men near me, who are not guilty?” 


Gkeek Terra-cotta Jak (In the British Museum) 


” Because they are your friends, Phocion,” was the exclamation of those 
around. Phocion then said no more ; while Agnonides proposed a decree, to 
the effect that the assembled people should decide by show of hands, 
whether the persons now arraigned were guilty or not ; and that if declared 
guilty, they should be put to death. Some persons present cried out that the 
penalty of torture ought to precede death : but this savage proposition, 
utterly at variance with Athenian law in respect to citizens, was repudiated 
not less by Agnonides than by the Macedonian officer Clitus. The decree 
was then passed ; after which the show of hands was called for. Nearly 
every hand in the assembly was held up in condemnation; each man even 
rose from his seat to make the effect more imposing ; and some went so far 
as to put on wreaths in token of triumph. 


After sentence, tlie five condemned persons, Phocion, Nicocles, Thudippus, 
Hegemon, and Pythocles, were consigned to the supreme magistrates of 
Police, called the Eleven, and led to prison for the purpose of having the 
customary dose of poison administered. Hostile bystanders ran alongside, 
taunting and reviling them. It is even said that one man planted himself in 
the front, and spat upon Phocion ; who turned to the public officers and 
exclaimed, ” Will no one check this indecent fellow 7 ” This was the only 
emotion which he manifested ; in other respects, his tranquillity and self- 
possession were resolutely maintained, during this soul-subduing march 
from the theatre to the prison, amidst the wailings of his friends, the broken 
spirit of his four comrades, and the fiercest demonstrations of antipathy 
from 
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his fellow-citizens generally. One ray of comfort presented itself as he 
entered the prison. It was the day on which the Knights celebrated their 
festal procession with wreaths on their heads in honour of Zeus. Several of 
these horsemen halted in passing, took off their wreaths, and wept as they 
looked through the gratings of the prison. 


Beinc asked whether he liad anything to tell his son Phocus, Phocion 
replied : ” I tell him emphatically, not to hold evil memory of tlie 
Athenians.” Tlie draught of hemlock was then administered to all five a€” 
to Phocion last. Having been condemned for treason, they were not buried 
in Attica ; nor were Phocion’s friends allowed to light a funeral i/ile for the 
burning of his body ; whicli was carried out of Attica into the Megarid, by a 
hired agent named Conopion, and there burned by fire obtained at Megara. 
The wife of Phocion, with her maids, poured libations and marked the spot 
by a small mound of earth ; she also collected the bones and brought them 
back to Athens in her bosom, during the secrecy of night. She buried them 
near her own domestic hearth, with this address : ” Beloved Hestia, I 
confide to thee these relics of a good man. Restore them to his own family 
vault, as soon as the Athenians shall come to their senses. ” ‘ 


After a short time (we are told by Plutarch) the Athenians did thus come to 
their senses. They discovered that Phocion had been a faithful and excellent 
public servant, repented of their severity towards him, celebrated his funeral 
obsequies at the public expense, erected a statue in his honour, and put to 
death Agnonides by public judicial sentence ; while Epicurus and 
Demophilus tied from the city and were slain by Phocion’s son. 


These facts are ostensibly correct ; but Plutarch omits to notice the real 
exiAlanation of them. Within two or three months after the death of 
Phocion, Cassander, already in possession of Piraeus and Munychia, be- 
came also master of Athens ; the oligarchical or Phocionic party again 
acquired predominance ; Demetrius the Phalerean was recalled from exile, 
and placed to administer the city under Cassander, as Phocion had 
administered it under Antipater. 


We cannot indeed read without painful sympathy the narrative of an old 
man above eighty, â€” personally brave, mild, and superior to all pecuniary 
temptation, so far as his positive administration was concerned, a€” 
perishing under an intense and crushing storm of popular execration. J3ut 
when we look at the whole case â€” when we survey, not merely the details 
of Phocion’s administration, but the grand public objects whicli those 
details subserved, and towards whicli he conducted his fellow-citizens a€” 
we shall see that this judgment is fully merited. In Phocion’s patriotism â€” 
for so doubtless he himself sincerely conceived it a€” no account was taken 
of Athenian independence ; of the autonomy or self-management of the 
Hellenic world ; of the conditions, in reference to foreign kings, under 
which alone such autonomy could exist. He had neither the Panhellenic 
sentiment of Aristides, Callicratidas, and Demosthenes, nor the narrower 
Athenian sentiment, like the devotion of Agesilaus to Sparta, and of 
Epaminondas to Thebes. 


1 Plutarch, Phocion, 38, 37. Two other anecdotes are recounted by Plutarch, 
which seem to be of doubtful authenticity. Nicocles entreated that he might 
be allowed to swallow liis potion before Phocion ; upon which the latter 
replied: “Your request, Nicocles, is sad and mournful; but as I have never 
yet refused you anything throughout my life, I grant this also.” 


After the first four had drunk, all except Phocion, no more hemlock was left 
; upon which the jailer said that he would not prepare any more, unless 
twelve drachmiB of money were given to him to buy the material. Some 
hesitation took place, until Phocion asked one of his friends to supply the 
money, sarcastically remarking that it was hard if a man could not even die 
gratis at Athens.’! 
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To Phocion it was indifferent whether Greece was an aggregate of 
autonomous cities, with Athens as first or second among them, or one of the 


satrapies under the Macedonian kings. Now this was among the most fatal 
defects of a Grecian public man. 


It was precisely during the fifty years of Phocion’s political and military 
influence, that the Greeks were degraded from a state of freedom, into 
absolute servitude. In so far as this great public misfortune can be imputed 
to anyone man â€” to no one was it more ascribable than to Phocion. He 
was Strategus during most of the long series of years when Philip’s power 
was growing ; it was his duty to look ahead for the safety of his 
countrymen, and to combat the yet immature giant. He heard the warnings 
of Demosthenes, and he possessed exactly those qualities which were 
wanting to Demosthenes a€” military energy and aptitude. Had he lent his 
influence to inform the short-sightedness, to stimulate the inertia, to direct 
the armed efforts, of his countrymen, the kings of Macedon might have 
been kept within their own limits, and the future history of Greece might 
have been altogether different. Unfortunately, he took the opposite side. He 
acted with JEschines and the Philippisers ; without receiving money from 
Philip, he did gratuitously all that Philip desired â€” by nullifying and 
sneering down the efforts of Demosthenes and the other active politicians. 
After the battle of Chieronea, Phocion received from Philip first, and from 
Alexander afterwards, marks of esteem not shown towards any other 
Athenian. This was both the fruit and the jDroof of his past political action 
â€” anti-Hellenic as well as anti-Athenian. 


Having done much, in the earlier part of his life, to promote the subjugation 
of Greece under the Macedonian kings, he contributed somewhat, during 
the latter half, to lighten the severity of their dominion ; and it is the most 
honourable point in his character that he always refrained from abusing 
their marked favour towards himself, for purposes either of personal gain or 
of oppression over his fellow-citizens. Alexander not only wrote letters to 
him, even during the plenitude of imperial power, in terms of respectful 
friendship, but tendered to him the largest presents â€” at one time the sum 
of one hundred talents [A#.20,000 or $100,000] ; at another time the choice 
of four towns on the coast of Asia Minor, as Xerxes gave to Themistocles. 
He even expressed his displeasure when Phocion, refusing everything, 
consented only to request the liberation of three Grecian prisoners confined 
at Sardis. The intense and unanimous wrath of the people against him is an 


instructive, though a distressing spectacle. It was directed, not against the 
man or the administrator â€” for in both characters Phocion had been 
blameless, except as to the last collusion with Nicanor in the seizure of the 
Piraeus a€” but against his public policy. It was the last protest of extinct 
Grecian freedom, speaking as it were from the tomb in a voice of tliunder, 
against that fatal system of mistrust, inertia, self-seeking, and corruption, 
which had betrayed the once autonomous Athens to a foreign conqueror.e 


CHAPTER LXI. THE FAILURE OF GRECIAN FREEDOM 


We have already mentioned that Pol3’spei’chon with his army was in 
Phocis when Phocion was brought before him, on his march towards 
Peloponnesus. Before he reached Attica, Cassander arrived at Piraeus to 
join Nicanor with a fleet of thirty-five ships and four thousand soldiers 
obtained from Antigonus. On learning this fact, Polysperchon hastened his 
march also, and presented himself under the walls of Athens and Piraeus 
with a large force of twenty thousand Macedonians, four thousand Greek 
allies, one thousand cavalry, and sixty-five elephants ; animals which were 
now seen for the first time in Greece. He at first besieged Cassander in 
Piraeus, but finding it difficult to procure subsistence in Attica for so 
numerous an army, he marched with the larger portion into Peloponnesus, 
leaving his son Alexander with a division to make head against Cassander. 
Either approaching in person the various Peloponnesian towns, or 
addressing them by means of envoys, he enjoined the subversion of the 
Antipatrian oligarchies, and the restoration of liberty and free speech to the 
mass of the citizens. In most of the towns, this revolution was accomplished 
; but in Megalopolis, the oligarchy held out, not only forcing Polysperchon 
to besiege the city, but even defending it against him successfully. His 
admiral Clitus was soon afterwards defeated in the Propontis, with the loss 
of his whole fleet, by Nicanor (whom Cassander had sent from Piraeus) and 
Antigonus. 


After these two defeats, Polysperchon seems to have evacuated 
Peloponnesus, and to have carried his forces across the Corinthian Gulf into 


Epirus, to join Olympias. His party was greatly weakened all over Greece, 
and that of Cassander proportionally strengthened. The first effect of this 
was the surrender of Athens. The Athenians in the city, including all or 
many of the restored exiles, could no longer endure that complete severance 
from the sea, to which the occupation of Pirteus and Munychia by 
Cassander had reduced them. Athens without a port was hardly tenable ; in 
fact, Piraeus was considered by its great constructor, Themistocles, as more 
indispensable to the Athenians than Athens itself. It was agreed that they 
should become friends and allies of Cassander ; that they should have full 
enjoyment of their city, with the port Piraeus, their ships and revenues ; that 
the exiles and deported citizens should be readmitted ; that the political 
franchise should for the future be enjoyed by all citizens who possessed one 
thousand drachmte of property and upwards ; that Cassander should hold 
Munychia with a governor and garrison, until the war against Polysperchon 
was brought to a close ; and that he should also name some one Athenian 
citizen, in whose hands the supreme government of the city should be 
vested. Cassander named Demetrius the Phalerean (i.e., an Athenian of the 
deme Phalerum), one of the colleagues of Phocion. 
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This convention restored substantially at Athens the Antipatrian 
government ; yet without the severities which had marked its original 
establishment, and mth some modifications in various ways. It made 
Cassander virtually master of the city (as Antipater had been before him), 
by means of his governing nominee, upheld by the garrison, and by the 
fortification of Munychia ; which had now been greatly enlarged and 
strengthened, holding a practical command over Piraeus, though that port 
was nominally relinquished to the Athenians. But there was no slaughter of 
orators, no expulsion of citizens ; moreover, even the minimum of one 


thousand drachmae, fixed for the political franchise, though excluding the 
multitude, must have been felt as an improvement compared with the higher 
limit of two thousand draclnuse prescribed by Antipater. Cassander was not, 
like his father, at the head of an overwhelming force, master of Greece. He 
had Polysperchon in the field against him with a rival army and an 
established ascendency in many of the Grecian cities ; it was therefore his 
interest to abstain from measures of obvious harshness towards the 
Athenian people. & 


HELLAS AT PEACE 


Subsequent events, in Greece itself first of all, offer sufficient explanation 

of what the Peace of 311 meant, so far as the freedom of the Grecian states 
was concerned. And yet it appears the old magic of the word did not cease 
to delude the mind and inflame the heart a€” for did not that word 


comprehend everything they thought they now lacked and had once enjoyed 
? 


Free their city republics could yet certainly be, or become a€” free after a 
certain fashion ; but independent, scarce one of them. Powers far superior 
stood round on every side ; and although full of active men ready to be 
hired for fighting, these little states were too poor to bring up considerable 
armies, too jealous and bitter about one another to make a reliable alliance, 
and lastly the public spirit of their citizens was too decayed to permit any 
possible hope of a radically better state of things. Their day was over. Only 
the forms of a great monarchy could have held together this restless life 
which was fretting itself away ; but whatever attempt had been made in this 
direction had taken no root among a peoj)le who were entirely separatist, 
and whose ideas of citizenship never went beyond the limits of their various 
cities. The very qualities that so pcculiai’ly fitted the Greek spirit to serve 
as the fermenting leaven that should work through the peoples of Asia and 
forward their development, incapacitated it for the work of retaining its 
independent politics <and keeping pace with the new developments of the 
time. 


The ‘situation of Sparta in these times is a strange one. The laws of 
Lycurgus and the old forms still linger there, but the old spirit has gone out, 
even to the last trace. It is a reign of the basest immorality. The citizens 
have dwindled to a few hundreds, the constitution of Lycurgus, formally 
observed, is a lie. The narrower the intellectual circle in which thought may 
move, the cruder must be the notions that obtain. Literature and science, the 
comfort and hope of the rest of Greece, were still, even to this day, 
proscribed in Sparta. Sparta had no other interest in the situation except that 
in her dominion was the universal recruiting ground for all parties a€” the 
peninsula of Ta^narus â€” and distinguished Spartans were always glad to 
take the field as mercenaries. Even the son of the aged king Cleora-enes II, 


Acrotatus, led a mercenary army to Tarentum and Sicily in 315, revolting 
those in whose pay he fought by his bloodthirsty savagery and his 
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unnatural passions. He came home to Sparta dishonoured, and died before 
he could inherit from his father. 


At the death of Cleomenes (309), Cleonymus, a worthy brother to Acrotatus 
in dissoluteness and arrogance, demanded the kingdom ; the Gerousia 
decided in favour of the young son of Acrotatus, Areus, and after a few- 
years Cleonymus entered the service of Tarentum with a force of 
mercenaries, to bring the name of Sparta into ignominy by behaving even 
worse than his brother. At home the power of the kings, since the state no 
longer existed for its business of war, was as good as gone. The ephorate 
ruled as an oligarchy, and the oligarchy wanted nothing but quiet and 
pleasure, wrapped up in the dead laws of Lycurgus; nothing was further 
from their thoughts than the idea of winning again their old hegemony, at 
least in the Peloponnese a€” an idea which might now have been justified 
by the distraction of Greece and the strife of parties that was bursting afresh 
into flames. 


ATHENS UNDER DEMETRIUS; SPARTA BEHIND WALLS 


Athens affords us the most vivid glimpse into this unhappy time. How often 
had the ruling party and the policy of the city changed since the battle of 
Chaeronea. At last in the autumn of 318, after the victory of Cassander, the 
State was given a form which was anything but a democracy. The man 
whom the people chose, and Cassander confirmed, as state administrator, 
was Demetrius, the son of Phanostratus of Phalerus. He had grown vip in 
the house of Timotheus and had been educated in science and for a political 
life by Theophrastus. He was a man as talented as he was vain, as versatile 


in the realm of letters as he was politically characterless a€” for the rest, a 
man of the world and its pleasures, who fell on his feet wherever he was. 


It may be that in his early years he had lived like a philosopher, that his 
table was laid very frugally, “only with olives in vinegar and cheese from 
the islands.” And then too, when he became master of the state he showed 
himself, according to some, a humane, clear-sighted, excellent statesman ; 
while others declare that he spent but a small proportion of the city’s 
income (which with subsidies from Egypt and Macedonia he had raised to 
twelve hundred talents) in administration and in keeping the city well 
prepared for war ; the rest went partly in public festivities and splendour, 
and partly in his own riotous and dissolute living. He that would pose in his 
ordinances as a reformer of Athenian morals, corrupted morals by his more 
than doubtful example. Every day, it was said, he gave splendid dinners to 
which a great number of guests were always invited ; in his expenditure on 
his table he surpassed even the Macedonians, in his elegance he outdid 
Cyprians and Phoenicians ; spikenard and myrrh were sprinkled for 
perfume, the floor was strewn with flowers, costly carpets and paintings 
decorated the rooms ; he kept so extravagant, so luxurious, a table, that his 
cook, who had what was left over, was able to buy three properties in two 
years out of the profits he made by his sales. Demetrius spent the greatest 
care upon his choice of dress, he dyed his hair fair, painted his face, 
anointed his head with precious oils ; he always showed a smiling 
countenance, he wanted to please every one. 


The most dainty and unbridled wantonness side by side with that subtle, 
gracious, and witty culture, which has ever since been described by the 
epithet Attic a€” both are characteristic of the life of Athens in those days. 
It was the fashion to attend the schools of philosophy. 
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Such words as home, chastity, modesty, were no longer heard in the Athens 
of that time, or they were only words. Life had all become phrases and 
epigrams, ostentation and occupied idleness. Athens distributed flattery and 
entertainment to the mighty ones of the earth, and permitted herself to 
receive in return their gifts and gratuities. She grew more servile as she 
grew more oligarchic. She played as a state the role of parasite to kings and 
such as held power, a sponging flatterer not at all ashamed to buy 
admiration and pleasures at the price of dignity. There were only two things 
her people were afraid of ; they were afraid of being bored, and they were 
afraid of being ridiculous â€” and there were rich occasions for being both. 
Religion had disappeared, and with the indifference of enlightenment 
superstition came in a€” magic witchcraft, astrology. Moral conduct, out of 
an old habit (for morality like the laws had been reasoned away), was 
theoretically handled in the schools and made a theme for debate and 
literary duels. The two standard philosophies of the next centuries, the Stoic 
and the Epicurean, were evolving in Athens at this period. 


It was, of course, a proud thing for Demetrius that the city was much and 
profitably frequented. Trade itself was probably livelier in Athens during 
these years than at any other time and rivalled that of Rhodes, Byzantium, 
and Alexandria. According to a census which was probably undertaken 
during the year Demetrius was archon (309), the population of Attica 
amounted to 21,000 citizens, 10,000 strangers, 400,000 slaves a€” certainly 
a great number of inhabitants for a territory of little more than forty square 
miles. c 


The acquisition of Athens by Cassander, followed up by his capture of 
Panactum and Salamis, and seconded by his moderation towards the 
Athenians, procured for him considerable support in Peloponnesus, whither 
he proceeded with his army. Many of the cities, intimidated or persuaded, 
joined him and deserted Polysperchon ; while the Spartans, now feeling for 
the first time their defenceless condition, thought it prudent to surround 
their city with walls. This fact, anong many others contemporaneous, 
testifies emphatically how the characteristic sentiments of the Hellenic 
autonomous world were now dying out everywhere. The maintenance of 
Sparta as an unwalled city was one of the deepest and most cherished of the 
Lycurgean traditions ; a standing proof of the fearless bearing and self- 
confidence of the Spartans against dangers from without. The erection of 
the walls showed their own conviction, but too well borne out by the real 
circumstances around them, that the pressure of the foreigner had become 
so overwhelming as hardly to leave them even safety at home. 


Gbeciah Head-dresses. 
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The warfare between Cassander and. Polysperchon became now embittered 
by a feud among the members of the Macedonian imperial family. King 
Philip Arrhidceus and his wife Eurydice, alarmed and indignant at the 
restoration of Olympias, which Polysperchon was projecting, solicited aid 
from Cassander, and tried to place the force in Macedonia at his disposal. In 
this however they failed. 


Olympias, assisted not only by Polysperchon, but by the Epirot prince 
jEacides, made her entry into Macedonia out of Epirus, apparently in the 
autumn of 317 B.g. She brought with her Roxane and her child a€” the 


widow and son of Alexander the Great. The Macedonian soldiers, 
assembled by Philii) Arrhidseus and Eurydice to resist her, were so 
overawed by her name and the recollection of Alexander, that they refused 
to fight, and thus insured to her an easy victory. Philip and Eurydice became 
her prisoners ; the former she caused to be slain ; to the latter she offered 
only an option between the sword, the halter, and poison. The old queen 
next proceeded to satiate her revenge against the family of Antipater. One 
hundred leading Macedonians, friends of Cassander, were put to death, 
together with his brother Nicanor ; while the sepulchre of his deceased 
brother loUas, accused of having poisoned Alexander the Great, was broken 


up. 


During the winter, Olympias remained thus completely predominant in 
Macedonia ; where her position seemed strong, since her allies the jEtolians 
were masters of the pass at Thermopylte, while Cassander was kept 
employed in Peloponnesus by the force under Alexander, son of 
Polysperchon. But Cassander, disengaging himself from these 
embarrassments, and eluding Thermopyhe by a maritime transit to 
Thessaly, seized the Perrhtebian passes before they had been put under 
guard, and entered Macedonia without resistance. Olympias, having no 
army competent to meet him in the field, was forced to shut herself up in 
the maritime fortress of Pydna, with Roxane, the child Alexander, and 
Thessalonice daughter of her late husband Philip, son of Amyntas. 


Here Cassander blocked her up for several months by sea as well as by 
land, and succeeded in defeating all the efforts of Polysperchon and /acides 
to relieve her. In the spring of the ensuing year (316 B.C.), she was forced 
by intolerable famine to surrender. Cassander promised her nothing more 
than personal safety, requiring from her the surrender of the two great 
fortresses, Pella and AmiDhipolis, which made him master of Macedonia. 
Presently however the relatives of those numerous victims, who had 
perished by order of Ol3anpias, were encouraged by Cassander to demand 
her life in retribution. They found little difficulty in obtaining a verdict of 
condemnation against her from what was called a Macedonian assembly. 
Nevertheless, such was the sentiment of awe and reverence connected with 
her name, that no one except these injured men themselves could be found 
to execute the sentence. She died with a courage worthy of her rank and 


domineering character. Cassander took Thessalonice to wife, confined Rox- 
ane with the child Alexander in the fortress of Amphipolis a€” where (after 
a certain interval) he caused both of them to be slain. 


While Cassander was thus master of Macedonia, and while the imperial 
family were disappearing from tlie scene in that country, the defeat and 
death of Eumenes (which happened nearly at the same time as the capture 
.of Olympias) removed the last faithful partisan of that family in Asia. But 
at the same time it left in the hands of Antigonus such overwhelming 
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preponderance throughout Asia, that he aspired to become vicar and master 
of the entire Alexandrine empire, as well as to avenge upon Cassander the 
extirpation of the regal family. His power appeared indeed so formidable 
that Cassander of Macedonia, Lysimachus of Thrace, Ptolemy of ligypt, and 
Seleucus of Babylonia, entered into a convention, which gradually ripened 
into an active alliance against him. 


During the struggles between these powerful princes, Greece appears 
simply as a group of subject cities, held, garrisoned, grasped at, or coveted, 
by all of them. Polysperchon, abandoning all hopes in Macedonia after the 
death of Olympias, had been forced to take refuge among the jEtolians, 
leaving his son Alexander to make the best struggle that he could in 
Peloponnesus ; so that Cassander was now decidedly preponderant 
throughout the Hellenic regions. After fixing himself on the throne of 
Macedonia, he perpetuated his own name by founding, on the isthmus of 
the peninsula of Pallene and near the site where Potidtea had stood, the new 
city of Cassandrea. 


Passing through Boeotia, he undertook the task of restoring the city of 
Thebes, which had been destroyed twenty years previously by Alexander 
the Great, and had ever since existed only as a military post on the ancient 
citadel called Cadmea. The other Boeotian towns, to whom the old Theban 


territory had been assigned, were persuaded or constrained to relinquish it ; 
and Cassander invited from all parts of Greece the Theban exiles or their 
descendants. From sympathy with these exiles, and also with the ancient 
celebrity of tlie city, many Greeks, even from Italy and Sicily, contributed 
to the restoration. The Athenians, now administered by Demetrius 
Phalereus under Cassander’s supremacy, were particularly forward in the 
work ; the |Messeuians and Megalopolitans, wliose ancestors had owed so 
much to the Theban Epaminondas, lent strenuous aid. Thebes was re- 
established in the original area which it had occupied before Alexander’s 
siege ; and was held by a Cassandrian garrison in the Cadmea, destined for 
the mastery of Boeotia and Greece. 


After some stay at Thebes, Cassander advanced towards Peloponnesus. 
Alexander (son of Polysperchon) having fortified the isthmus, he was 
forced to embark his troops with his elephants at Megara, and cross over the 
Saronic Gulf to Epidaurus. He dispossessed Alexander of Argos, of 
Messenia, and even of his position on tlie isthmus, where he left a powerful 
detachment, and then returned to Macedonia. His increasing power raised 
both apprehension and hatred in the bosom of Antigonus, who endeavoured 
to come to terms with him, but in vain. Cassander preferred the alliance 
with Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Lysimachus â€” against Antigonus, who was 
now master of nearly the whole of Asia, inspiring common dread to all of 
them. Accordingly, from Asia to Peloponnesus, witli arms and money 
Antigonus despatched the Milesian Aristodemus to strengthen Alexander 
against Cassander ; whom he further denounced as an enemy of the 
Macedonian name, because he had slain Olympias, imprisoned the other 
members of the regal family, and re-established the Olynthian exiles. He 
caused the absent Cassander to be condemned by what was called a 
RLicedonian assembly, upon these and other charges. 


Antigonus further proclaimed, by the voice of this assembly, that all the 
Greeks should be free, self-governing, and exempt from garrisons or 
military occupation. It was expected that these brilliant promises would 
enlist partisans in Greece against Cassander; accordingly Ptolemy, ruler of 
Egypt, one of the enemies of Antigonus, thought fit to issue similar 
proclamations a 
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boon from himself. These promises, neither executed nor intended to be 
executed, by eitlier of the kings, appear to have produced little or no effect 
upon the Greeks. 


The arrival of Aristodemus in Peloponnesus had reanimated the party of 
Alexander (son of Polysperchon), against whom Cassander was again 
obliged to bring his full forces from Macedonia. Though successful against 
Alexander at Argos, Orchomenos, and other places, Cassander was not able 
to crush him, and presently thought it prudent to gain him over. He offered 
to him the separate government of Peloponnesus, though in subordination to 
himself; Alexander accepted the offer â€”? becoming Cassander’s ally a€” 
and carried on war, jointly with him, against Aristodemus, with varying 
success, until he was presently assassinated by some private enemies. 
Nevertheless his widow Cratesipolis, a woman of courage and energy, still 
maintained herself in considerable force at Sicyon. 


Cassander’s most obstinate enemies were the “tolians, of whom we now 
first hear formal mention as a substantive confederacy. These -iEtolians 
became the allies of Antigonus as they had been before of Polysperchon, 
extending their predatory ravages even as far as Attica. Protected against 
foreign garrisons, partly by their rude and fierce habits, partly by their 
mountainous territory, they were almost the only Greeks who could still be 
called free. Cassander tried to keep them in check through their neighbours 
the Acarnanians, whom he induced to adopt a more concentrated habit of 
residence, consolidating their numerous petty townshii/s into a few 
considerable towns, â€” Stratus, Sauria, and Agrinium, â€” convenient 
posts for Macedonian garrisons. He also made liimself master of Leucas, 
Apollonia, and Epidamnus, defeating the Illyrian king Glaucias, so that his 
dominion now extended across from the Thermaic to the Adriatic Gulf. His 
general Philippus gained two important victories over the iEtolians and 
Epirots, forcing the former to relinquish some of their most accessible 
towns. 


The power of Antigonus in Asia underwent a material diminution, by the 
successful and permanent establishment which Seleucus now acquired in 
Babylonia ; from which event the era of the succeeding Seleucidse takes its 
origin. In Greece, however, Antigonus gained ground on Cassander. He sent 
thither his nephew Ptolemy Avith a large force to liberate the Greeks, or in 
other words, to expel the Cassandrian garrisons ; while he at the same time 
distracted Cassander’s attention by threatening to cross the Hellespont and 
invade Macedonia. This Ptolemy (not the Egyptian) expelled the soldiers of 
Cassander from Eubcea, Boeotia, and Phocis ; having taken Chalcis, 
Oropus, Eretria, and Carystus, he entered Attica and presented himself be- 
fore Athens. So much disposition to treat with him was manifested in the 
city, that Demetrius the Phalerean was obliged to gain time by pretending to 
open negotiations with Antigonus, while Ptolemy withdrew from Attica. 
Nearly at the same epoch, Apollonia, Epidamnus, and Leucas, found means, 
assisted by an armament from Corcyra, to drive out Cassander’s garrisons, 
and to escape from his dominion. The affairs of Antigonus were now pi-os- 
pering in Greece, but they were much thrown back by the discontent and 
treachery of his admiral Telesphorus, who seized Elis and even plundered 
the sacred treasures of Olympia. Ptolemy presently put him down, and 
restored these treasures to the god. 


In the ensuing year, a convention was concluded between Antigonus, on 
one side, and Cassander, Ptolemy (the Egyptian) and Lysimachus, on the 
other, whereby the supreme command in Macedonia was guaranteed to 
Cassander, until the maturity of Alexander son of Roxane ; Thrace being at 
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the same time assured to Lysimaclius, Egypt to Ptolemy, and the whole of 
Asia to Antigonus. It was at the same time covenanted by all, that the 
Hellenic cities should be free. Towards the execution of this last clause, 
however, nothing was actually done. Nor does it appear that the treaty had 
any other effect, except to inspire Cassander with increased jealousy about 
Roxane and her child ; both of whom (as has been already stated) he caused 


to be secretly assassinated soon afterwards, by the governor Glaucias, in the 
fortress of Amphipolis, where they had been confined. The forces of 
Antigonus, under his general Ptolemy, still remained in Greece. But this 
general presently (310 B.C.) revolted from Antigonus, and placed them in 
co-opera- tion with Cassander ; while Ptolemy of Egypt, accusing 
Antigonus of having contravened the treaty by garrisoning various Grecian 
cities, renewed the war and the triple alliance against him. 


Polysperchon â€” who had hitherto maintained a local dominion over 
various parts of Peloponnesus, with a military force distributed in Messene 
and other towns a€” was now encouraged by Antigonus to espouse the 
cause of Heracles (son of Alexander by Barsine), and to place him on the 
throne-of Macedonia in opposition to Cassander. This young prince 
Heracles now seventeen years of age, was sent to Greece from Pergamus in 
Asia, and his pretensions to the throne were assisted not only by a 
considerable party in Macedonia itself, but also by the Jitolians. 
Polysperchon invaded Macedonia, with favourable prospects of establishing 
the young prince ; yet he thought it advantageous to accept treacherous 
propositions from Cassander, who offered to him partnership in the 
sovereignty of Macedonia, with an independent army and dominion in 
Peloponnesus. Polysperchon, tempted by these offers, assassinated the 
young prince Heracles, and mthdrew his army towards Peloponnesus. But 
he found such unexpected opjaosition, in his march through Boeotia, from 
Boeotians and Peloponnesians, that he was forced to take up his winter 
quarters in Locris (-309 B.C.). From this time forward, as far as we can 
make out, he commanded in southern Greece as subordinate ally or partner 
of Cassander. 


The assassination of Heracles was speedily followed by that of Cleopatra, 
sister of Alexander the Great, and daughter of Philip and Olympias. She had 
been for some time at Sardis, nominally at liberty, yet under watch by the 
governor, who received his orders from Antigonus ; she was now preparing 
to quit that place, for the purpose of joining Ptolemy in Egypt, and of 
becoming his wife. She had been invoked as auxiliary, or courted in 
marriage, by several of the great Macedonian chiefs, without any result. 
Now, however, Antigonus, afraid of the influence which her name might 
throw into the scale of his rival Ptolemy, caused her to be secretly murdered 


as she was preparing for her departure ; throwing the blame of the deed on 
some of her women, whom he punished with death. 


All the relatives of Alexander the Great (except Thessalonice wife of 
Cassander, daughter of Philip by a Thessalian mistress) thus successively 
perished, and all by the orders of one or other among his principal officers. 
The imperial family, with the prestige of its name thus came to an end. 


PTOLEJrs: IN GREECE 


Ptolemy of Egypt now set sail for Greece with a powerful armament. He 
acquired possession of the im}3ortant cities d€” Sicyon and Corinth â€” 
which were handed over to him by Cratesipolis, widow of Alexander son of 
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Polysperchon. He then made known by proclamation his purpose as a 
liberator, inviting aid from the Peloponnesian cities themselves against the 
garrisons of Cassander. From some he received encouraging answers and 
promises ; but none of them made any movement, or seconded him by 
armed demonstrations. He thought it prudent therefore to conclude a truce 
with Cassander and retire from Greece, leaving however secure garrisons in 
Sicyon and Corinth. The Grecian cities had now become tame and passive. 
Feeling their own incapacity of self-defence, and averse to auxiliary efforts 
â€” which brought upon them enmity without any prospect of advantage 
a€” they awaited only the turns of foreign interference and the behests of 
the potentates around them. 


The Grecian ascendency of Cassander, however, was in the following year 
exposed to a graver shock than it had ever yet encountered, by the sudden 
invasion of Demetrius called Poliorcetes, son of Antigonus. This young 
prince, sailing from Ephesus with a formidable armament, contrived to 


conceal his purposes so closely, that he actually entered the harbour of 
Piraeus (on the 26th of the month Thargelion a€” May) without expectation, 
or resistance fi-om any one; his fleet being mistaken for the fleet of the 
Egyptian Ptolemy. The Phalerean Demetrius, taken unawares, and 
attempting too late to guai-d the harbour, found him.self compelled to leave 
it in possession of the enemy, and to retire within the walls of Athens ; 
while Dionysius, the Cassandrian governor, maintained liimself with his 
gari-ison in Munychia, yet without any army competent to meet the 
invaders in the field. This accomplished Phalerean, who had administered 
for ten years as the viceroy and with the force of Cassander, now felt his 
position and influence at Athens overthrown, and even his personal safety 
endangered. He obtained permission to retire to Thebes, from whence he 
pa.ssed over soon after to Ptolemy in Egypt. The Athenians in the city 
declared in favour of Demetrius Poliorcetes ; who however refused to enter 
the walls until he should have besieged and captured Munychia, as well as 
Megara, with their Cassandrian garrisons. In a short time he accomplished 
both these objects. Indeed energy, skill, and effective use of engines in 
besieging fortified places, were among the most conspicuous features in his 
character ; procuring for him tlie surname whereby he is known to history. 
He proclaimed tlie Megarians free, levelling to the ground the fortifications 
of Munychia, as an earnest to the Athenians that they should be relieved for 
the future from all foreign garrison. 


ATHENS PASSIVE AND SERVILE 


After these successes, Demetrius Poliorcetes made his triumphant entry into 
Athens. He announced to the people, in formal assembly, that they were 
now again a free democracy, liberated from all dominion either of soldiers 
from abroad or oligarchs at home. He also promised them a further boon 
from his father Antigonus and himself a€” 150,000 medimni of corn for 
distribution, and ship-timber in quantity sufficient for constructing one 
hundred triremes. Both these announcements were received with grateful 
exultation. The feelings of the people were testified not merely in votes of 
tlianks and admiration towards the young conqueror, but in effusions of 
unmeasured and exorbitant flattery. Stratocles (who has already been a— 
before us as one of the accusers of Demosthenes in the Harpalian affair) 
with others exhausted their invention in devising new varieties of 
compliment and 
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adulation. Antigonus and Demetrius were proclaimed to be not only kings, 
but gods and saviours ; a high priest of these saviours was to be annually 
chosen, after whom each successive year was to be named (instead of being 
named after the first of the nine archons, as had hitlierto been the custom), 
and the dates of decrees and contracts commemorated ; the month 
Munychion was re-named as Demetrion ; two new tribes, to be called 
Antigonias and Demetrias, were constituted in addition to the preceding ten 
; the annual senate was appointed to consist of six hundred members instead 
of five hundred ; <he portraits and exploits of Antigonus and Demetrius 
were to be woven, along with those of Zeus and Athene, into the splendid 
and voluminous robe periodically carried in procession, as an offering at the 
Panathenaic festival ; the spot of ground where Demetrius had alighted 
from his chariot, was consecrated with an altar erected in honour of 
Demetrius Cataebates or the Descender. Several other similar votes were 
passed, recognising, and worshipping as gods, the saviours Antigonus and 


Demetrius. Nay, we are told that temples or altars wei-e voted to Phila- 
Aphrodite, in honour of Phi’la wife of Demetrius ; and a like compliment 
was paid to his two mistresses, Lesena and Lamia. Altars are said to have 
been also dedicated to Adimantus and others, his convivial companions or 
flatterers. At the same time the numerous statues which had been erected in 
honour of the Phalerean Demetrius during his decennial government, were 
overthrown, and some of them even turned to ignoble purposes, in order to 
cast greater scorn upon the past ruler. The demonstrations of servile flattery 
at Athens, towards Demetrius Poliorcetes, were in fact so extravagantly 
over-done, that he himself is said to have been disgusted with them, and to 
have expressed contempt for these degenerate Athenians of his own time. 


The most fulsome votes of adulation proposed in honour of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes by his partisans, though perhaps disapproved by many, would 
hardly find a single pronounced opponent. One man, however, there was, 
who ventured to oppose several of the votes a€” the nephew of 
Demosthenes, Demochares ; who deserves to be commemorated as the last 
known spokesman of free Athenian citizenship. We know only that such 
were his general politics, and that his opposition to the obsequious rhetor 
Stratocles ended in banishment, four years afterwards. He appears to have 
acted as a general during this period, and to have been active in 
strengthening the fortifications and military equipment of the city. 


The altered politics of Athens were manifested by impeachment against 
Demetrius Phalereus and other leading partisans of the late Cassandrian 
government. He and many others had already gone into voluntary exile; 
when their trials came on, they were not forthcoming, and all were 
condemned to death. But all those who remained, and presented themselves 
for trial, were acquitted ; so little was there of reactionary violence on this 
occasion. 


Greek Juq 
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The friendship of this obnoxious Phalerean, and of Cassander also, towards 
the philosopher Theophrastus, seems to have been one main cause which 
occasioned the enactment of a restrictive law against the liberty of 
philosophising. It was decreed, on the proposition of a citizen named 
Sophocles, that no philosopher should be allowed to open a school or teach, 
except under special sanction obtained from a vote of the senate and people. 
Such was the disgust and apprehension occasioned by the new restriction, 
that all tlie philosophers with one accord left Athens. This spirited protest, 
against authoritative restriction on the liberty of philosophy and teaching, 
found responsive sympathy among the Athenians. The celebrity of the 
schools and professors was in fact the only characteristic mark of dignity 
still remaining to them â€” when their power had become extinct, and when 
even their independence and free constitution had degenerated into a mere 
name. 


Athenian envoys were despatched to Antigonus in Asia, to testify the 
gratitude of the people, and communicate the re-cent complimentary votes. 
Antigonus not only received them graciously, but sent to Athens, according 
to tlie promise made by his son, a large present of 150,000 medimni of 
wheat, with timber sufficient for one hundred ships. He at the same time 
directed Demetrius to convene at Athens a synod of deputies from the allied 
Grecian cities, where resolutions might be taken for tlie common interests 
of Greece. It was his interest at this moment to raise up a temporary self- 
sustaining authority in Greece, for the purpose of upholding the alliance 
with himself, during the absence of Demetrius 3€” whom he was compelled 
to summon into Asia with his army, re-quii-ing his services for the war 
against Ptolemy in Syria and Cyprus. 


The following three years were spent by Demetrius : (1) In victorious 
operations near Cyprus, defeating Ptolemy and making himself master of 
that island ; after which Antigonus and Demetrius assumed the title of 
kings, and the example was followed by Ptolemy, in Egypt, by Lysimachus, 
in Thrace, and by Seleucus in Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and Syria ; thus 
abolishing even the titular remembrance of Alexander’s family. (2) In an 
unsuccessful invasion of Egypt by land and sea, repulsed with great loss. 
(3) In the siege of Rhodes. The brave and intelligent citizens of this island 
resisted for more than a year the most strenuous attacks and the most 
formidable siege-equipments of Demetrius Poliorcetes. All their efforts 
however would have been vain had they not been assisted by large 
reinforcements and supplies from Ptolemj’, Lysimachus, and Cassander. 
Such are the conditions under which alone even the most resolute and 
intelligent Greeks can now retain their circumscribed sphere of autonomy. 
The siege 
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was at length terminated by a compromise; the Rhodians submitted to enrol 
themselves as allies of Demetrius, yet under proviso not to act against 
Ptolemy. Towards the latter they carried their grateful devotion so far as to 
erect a temple to him, called the Ptolem;eum, and to worship him (under the 
sanction of the oracle of Amnion) as a god. Amidst the rocks and shoals 
through which Grecian cities were now condemned to steer, menaced on 
every side by kings more powerful than themselves, and afterwards by the 
giant republic of Rome â€” the Rhodians conducted their political affairs 
with greater jorudence and dignity than any other Grecian city. 


Shortly after the departure of Demetrius from Greece to Cyprus, Cassander 
and Polysperchon renewed the war in Peloponnesus and its neighbourhood. 
We make out no particulars respecting this war. The “tolians were in 
hostility with Athens, and committed annoying depredations. The fleet of 
Athens, repaired or increased by the timber received from Antigonus, was 
made to furnish thirty quadriremes to assist Demetrius in Cyprus, and was 


employed in certain operations near the island of Amorgos, wherein it 
suffered defeat. But we can discover little respecting the course of the war, 
except that Cassander gained ground upon the Athenians, and that about the 
beginning of 303 B.C., he was blockading or threatening to blockade 
Athens. The Athenians invoked the aid of Demetrius PoUorcetes, who, 
having recently concluded an accommodation with the Rhodians, came 
again across from Asia, with a powerful fleet and army, to Aulis in Boeotia. 
He was received at Athens with demonstrations of honour equal or superior 
to those which had marked his previous visit. He seems to have passed a 
year and a half, partly at Athens, partly in military operations carried 
successfully over many parts of Greece. He celebrated, as president, the 
great festival of the Hertea at Argos ; on which occasion he married 
Didamia, sister of Pyrrhus, the young king of Epirus. He prevailed on the 
Sicyonians to transfer to a short distance the site of their city, conferring 
upon the new city the name of Demetrias. At a Grecian synod, convened in 
Corinth under his own letters of invitation, he received by acclamation the 
appointment of leader or emperor of the Greeks, as it had been conferred on 
Philip and Alexander. He even extended his attacks as far as Leucas and 
Corcyra. The greater part of Greece seems to have been either occupied by 
his garrisons, or enlisted among his subordinates. 


So much was Cassander intimidated by these successes, that he sent envoys 
to Asia, soliciting peace from Antigonus ; who, however, elate and full of 
arrogance, refused to listen to any terms short of surrender at discretion. 
Cassander, thus driven to despair, renewed kis applications to Lysimachus, 
Ptolemy, and Seleucus. All these princes felt equally menaced by the power 
and dispositions of Antigonus, and all resolved upon an energetic 
combination to put him down. 


SUCCESS OF DEMETRIUS IN GREECE 


After uninterrupted prosperity in Greece, throughout the summer of 302 
B.C., Demetrius returned from Leucas to Athens, about the month of 
September, near the time of the Eleusinian mysteries. He was welcomed by 
festive processions, hymns, pteans, choric dances, and bacchanalian odes of 
joyous congratulation. One of these hymns is preserved, sung by a chorus 
of ithyphalli â€” masked revellers, with their heads and arms encircled by 
wreaths a€” clothed in white tunics, and in feminine garments. 
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Effusions such as these, while displaying unmeasured idolatry and 
subservience towards Demetrius, are yet more remarkable, as betraying a 
loss of force, a senility, and a consciousness of defenceless and degraded 
position, such as we are astonished to find publicly proclaimed at Athens. It 
is not only against tlie foreign potentates that the Athenians avow 
themselves incapable of self-defence, but even against the incursions of the 
Atolians, â€” Greeks like themselves, though warlike, rude, and restless. 
When such were the feelings of a people â€” once the most daring, 
confident, and organising, and still the most intelligent, in Greece, we may 
see that the history of the Greeks as a separate nation or race is reaching its 
close ; and that from henceforward they must become merged in one or 
other of the stronger currents that surround them. 


After his past successes, Demetrius passed some months in enjoyment and 
luxury at Athens. He was lodged in the Parthenon, being considered as the 
guest of the goddess Athene. But his dissolute habits provoked the louder 
comments, from their being indulged in such a domicile ; while the 
violences which he offered to beautiful youths of good family led to various 
scenes truly tragical. The subservient manifestations of the Athenians 


towards him, however, continued unabated. It is even affirmed that, in order 
to compensate for something which he had taken amiss, they passed a 
formal decree, on the proposition of Stratocles, declaring that everything 
which Demetrius might command was holy in regard to the gods, and just 
in regai’d to men. The banishment of Demochares is said to have been 
brought on by his sarcastic comments upon this decree. In the month 
Munychion (April) Demetrius mustered his forces and his Grecian allies for 
a march into Thessaly against Cassander ; but before his departure, he was 
anxious to be initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries. It was however not the 
regular time for this ceremony ; the Lesser Mysteries being celebrated in 
February, the Greater in September. The Athenians overruled the difficulty 
by passing a special vote, enabling him to be initiated at once, and to 
receive in immediate succession the preparatory and the final initiation, 
between which ceremonies a year of interval was habitually required. 
Accordingly, he placed himself disarmed in the hands of the priests, and 
received both iirst and second initiation in the month of April, immediately 
before his departure from Athens. 


BATTLE OP IPSUS 


Demetrius conducted into Thessaly an army of fifty-six thousand men : of 
whom twenty-five thousand were Grecian allies â€” so extensive was his 
Sway at this moment over the Grecian cities. But after two or three months 
of hostilities, partially successful, against Cassander, he was summoned into 
Asia by Antigonus to assist in meeting the formidable army of the allies a€” 
Ptolemy, Seleucus, Lysimachus, and Cassander. Before retiring from 
Greece, Demetrius concluded a truce with Cassander, whereby it was 
stipulated that the Grecian cities, both in Europe and Asia, should be 
permanently autonomous and free from garrison or control. This stipulation 
served only as an honourable pretext for leaving Greece ; Demetrius had 
little expectation that it would be observed. In the ensuing spring was 
fought the decisive battle of Ipsus in Phrygia (300 B.C.), by Antigonus and 
Demetrius, against Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Lysimachus ; with a large army 
and many elephants on both sides. Antigonus, completely defeated, 
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was Slain ; his age was more than eighty years. His Asiatic dominion was 
broken up, chiefly to tlie profit of Seleucus, whose (13’nasty became from 
henceforward ascendant, from the coast of Syria eastward to the Caspian 
Gates and Parthia ; sometimes, though imperfectly, farther eastward, nearly 
to the Indus. 


The effects of the battle of Ipsus were speedily felt in Greece. The 
Athenians passed a decree proclaiming themselves neutral, and excluding 
both the belligerent parties from Attica. Demetrius, retiring with the 
remnant of his defeated army, and embarking at Ephesus to sail to Athens, 
was met on the voyage by Athenian envoys, who respectfully acquainted 
him that he would not be admitted. At the same time, his wife Didamia, 
whom he had left at Athens, was sent away by the Athenians under an 
honourable escort to Megara, while some ships of war which he had left in 


the Pirieus were also restored to him. Demetrius, indignant at this 
unexpected defection of a city which had recently heaped upon him such 
fulsome adulation, was still further mortified by the loss of most of his 
other possessions in Greece. His garrisons were for the most jaart expelled, 
and the cities passed into Cassandrian keeping or dominion. His fortunes 
were indeed partially restored by concluding a peace with Seleucus, who 
married his daughter. This alliance withdrew Demetrius to Syria, while 
Greece appears to have fallen more and more under the Cassandrian parties. 
It was one of these partisans, Lachares, who, seconded by Cassander’s 
soldiers, acquired a despotism at Athens such as had been possessed by the 
Phal-ereau Demetrius, but employed in a manner far more cruel and 
oppressive. 


Various exiles from his tyranny invited Demetrius Poliorcetes, who passed 
over again from Asia into Greece, recovered portions of Peloponnesus, and 
laid siege to Athens. He blocked up the city by sea and land, so that the 
pressure of famine presently became intolerable. Lachares having made his 
escape, the people opened their gates to Demetrius, not without great fear of 
the treatment awaiting them. But he behaved with foi’bearance, and even 
with generosity. He spared them all, supplied them with a large donation of 
corn, and contented himself with taking military occupation of the city, 
naming his own friends as magistrates. He put garrisons, however, not only 
into Pirasus and Munychia, but also into the hill called Museum, a part of 
the walled circle of Athens itself (298 B.C.). 


While Demetrius was thus strengthening himself in Greece, he lost all his 
footing both in Cyprus, Syria, and Cilicia, which passed into the hands of 
Ptolemy and Seleucus. New prospects however were opened to him in 
Macedonia by the death of Cassander (his brother-in-law, brother of his 
wife Phila) and the family feuds supervening thereupon. Philippus, eldest 
son of Cassander, succeeded his father, but died of sickness after something 
more than a year. Between the two remaining sons, Antipater and 
Alexander, a sanguinary hostility broke out. Antipater slew his mother 
Thessalonice, and threatened the life of his brother, who in his turn invited 
aid both from Demetrius and from the Epirotic king Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus being 
ready first, marched into Macedonia, and expelled Antipater; receiving as 
his recompense the territory called Tymphfea (between Epirus and 


Macedonia) together with Acarnania, Amphilochia, and the town of 
Ambracia, which became henceforward his chief city and residence. 
Antipater sought shelter in Thrace with his father-in-law Lysimachus ; by 
whose order, however, he was presently slain. Demetrius, occupied with 
other matters, was more tardy in obeying the summons ; but, on entering 
into Macedonia, he found himself strong enough to dispossess and kill 
Alexander (who had 
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indeed invited him, but is said to have laid a train for assassinating him), 
and seized the Macedonian crown ; not without the assent of a considerable 
party, to whom the name and the deeds of Cassander and his sons were 
alike odious. 


Demetrius became thus master of Macedonia, together with the greater part 
of Greece, including Athens, Megara, and much of Peloponnesus. He 
undertook an expedition into BcBotia, for the purpose of conquering 
Thebes ; in which attempt he succeeded, not witliout a double siege of that 
city. But Greece as a whole was managed by Antigonus (afterwards called 
Antigonus Gonatas) son of Demetrius, who maintained his supremacy 
unshaken during all his father’s lifetime ; even though Demetrius was 
deprived of Macedonia by the temporary combination of Lysimachus with 
P3a”rhus, and afterwards remained (until his death in 283 B.C.) a captive in 
the hands of Seleucus. After a brief possession of the crown of Macedonia 
successively by Seleucus, Ptolemy Ceraunus, Meleager, Antipater, and 
Sosthenes a€” Antigonus Gonatas regained it in 277 B.C. His descendants, 
the Antigonid kings, maintained it until the battle of Pydna in 168 B.C. ; 
when Perseus, the last of them, was overthrown, and his kingdom 
incorporated with the Roman conquests. 


Of Greece during this period we can give no account, except that the greater 
number of its cities were in dependence upon Demetrius and his son Antig- 
onusa€” either under occupation by Macedonian garrisons, or ruled by local 


despots who leaned on foreign mercenaries and Macedonian support. The 
spirit of the Greeks was broken, and their habits of combined sentiment and 
action had disappeared. The invasion of the Gauls indeed awakened them 
into a temporary union for the defence of Thermopylie in 279 B.C. But this 
burst of spirit did not interrupt the continuance of the Macedonian dominion 
in Greece, which Antigonus Gonatas continued to hold throughout most of 
a long reign. He greatly extended the system begun by his predecessors, of 
isolating each Grecian city from alliances with other cities in its 
neighbourhood â€” planting in most of them local despots, and compressing 
the most important by means of garrisons. Among all Greeks, the Spartans 
and the iEtolians stood most free from foreign occupation, and were the 
least crippled in their power of self-action. The Achjean League too 
developed itself afterwards as a renovated sprout from the ruined ti-ee of 
Grecian liberty, though never attaining to anything better than a feeble and 
puny life, nor capable of sustaining itself without foreign aid.& 


At this point Grote ends his immortal work and takes farewell of Grecian 
history in the following words : 


” With this after-growth, or half-revival, I shall not meddle. It forms the 
Greece of Polybius, which that author treats, in my opinion justly, as having 
no history of its own, but as an appendage attached to some foreign centre 
and principal among its neighbours a€” Macedonia, Egypt, Syria, Rome. 
Each of these neighbours acted upon the destinies of Greece more 
powerfully than the Greeks themselves. The Greeks to whom these volumes 
have been devoted â€” those of Homer, Archilochus, Solon, \Eschylus, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Demosthenes â€” present as their 
most marked characteristic a loose aggregation of autonomous tribes or 
communities, acting and reacting freely among themselves, with little or no 
pressure from foreigners. The main interest of the narrative has consisted in 
the spontaneous grouping of the different Hellenic fractions, in the self- 
prompted co-operations and conflicts, the abortive attempts to bring about 
something like an effective federal organisation, or to maintain two 
permanent rival confederacies, the 
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energetic ambition and heroic endurance of men to whom Hellas was the 
entire political world. The freedom of Hellas, the life and soul of this 
history from its commencement, disappeared completely during the first 
years of Alexander’s reign. After following to their tombs the generation of 
Greeks contemporary with him a€” men like Demosthenes and Phocion, 
born in a state of freedom a€” I have pursued the history into that gulf of 
Grecian nullity which marks the succeeding century ; exhibiting sad 
evidence of the degrading servility, and supjliant king-worship, into which 
the countrymen of Aristides and Pericles had been driven, by their own 
conscious weakness under the overwhelming pressure from without. 


” I cannot better complete that picture than by showing what the leading 
democratical citizen became, under the altered atmosphere which now be- 
dimmed his city. Demochares, the nephew of Demosthenes, has been 
mentioned as one of the few distinguished Athenians in this last generation. 
He was more than once chosen to the highest public offices ; he was 
conspicuous for his free speech, both as an orator and as an historian, in the 
face of powerful enemies ; he remained throughout a long life faithfully 
attached to the democratical constitution, and was banished for a time by its 
opponents. In the year 280 B.C., he prevailed on the Athenians to erect a 
public monument, with a commemorative inscription, to his uncle 
Demosthenes. Seven or eight years afterwards, Demochares himself died, 
aged nearly eighty. His son Laches proposed and obtained a public decree, 
that a statue should be erected, with an annexed inscription, to his honour. 
We read in the decree a recital of the distinguished public services whereby 
Demochares merited this compliment from his countrymen. All that the 
proposer of the decree, his son and fellow-citizen, can find to recite, as 
ennobling the last half of the father’s public life (since his return from 
exile), is as follows : (1) He contracted the public expenses, and introduced 
a moi-e frugal management. (2) He undertook an embassy to King 
Lysimachus, from whom he obtained two presents for the people a€” one of 
thirty talents, the other of one hundred talents. (3) He proposed the vote for 
sending envoys to King Ptolemy in Egypt, from whom fifty talents were 
obtained for the people. (4) He went as envoy to Antipater, received from 
him twenty talents, and delivered them to the people at the Eleusinian 
festival. 


” When such begging missions are the deeds for which Athens both 
employed and recompensed her most eminent citizens, an historian 
accustomed to the Grecian world as described by Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon, feels that the life has departed from his subject, and with 
sadness and humiliation brings his narrative to a close.’” * 


A kindred feeling seems to have actuated most of the other prominent 
historians of Greece, with the notable exception of Thirlwall. Yet from a 
slightly altered point of view, there is much of interest in the story of the 
later struggles of this wonderful people, against a seemingly predestined 
fate. Even were it not so, our present purpose, which regards Greece not as 
an isolated entity but as a part of the scheme of world history, requires that 
we should follow the tragic drama to its close.* 


CHAPTER LXII. THE EXPLOITS OF PYRRHUS 


We now approach that dramatic moment when Greek first met Roman in 
battle array. Into the tangled web of the history of this period there flashes 
the scarlet tliread of the life of Pyrrhus of Epirus. Though a fuller account 
of his war against Italy must be deferred to the .Roman history, it will be 
briefly sketched here, together with a short account of his country and his 
ancestors. A« 


Epirus, in spite of its distance from the chief centres of Greek thought and 
action, and the fact that its inhabitants were hardly regarded as other than 
barbarians, exerted even at an early period no small influence on Greece, by 
means more especially of the oracle of Dodona. One of the earliest and 
most flourishing settlements of the Greeks proper in Epirus was the 
Corinthian colony of Ambracia, which gave its name to the neighbouring 
gulf. The happy results of the experiment appear to have tempted other 
Greek states to imitate the example, and Elatria, Bucheta, and Pandosia 
bore witness to the enterprise of the people of Elis. Phojnice, still so called, 
was the wealthiest of all the native cities of Epirus, and after the fall of the 
Molossian kingdom the centre of an Epirotic league. 


The kings or rather chieftains of the Molossians, who ultimately extended 
their power over all Epirus, claimed to be descended from Pyrrhus, son of 
Achilles, who, according to the legend, settled in the country after the sack 
of Troy, and transmitted his kingdom to Molossus, his son by Andromache. 
The early history of the dynasty is very obscure ; but Admetus, who lived in 
the fifth century B.C., has become famous for his hospitable reception of 
the banished Themistocles, in spite of the grudge that he must have 
harboured against the great Athenian, who had persuaded his countrymen to 
refuse the alliance tardily offered by the Molossian chief when their victory 
against the Persians was already secui’ed. He was succeeded about 429 
B.C. by his son or grandson, Tharymbas or Arymbas I, who being placed by 
a decree of the people under the guardianship of Sabylinthus, chief of the 
Atintanes, was educated at Athens, and thus became at a later date the 
introducer of a higher kind of civilisation among his subjects. Alcetas, the 
next king mentioned in history, was contemporary with Dionysius of 
Syracuse (about 385 B.C.) and was indebted to his assistance for the 
recovery of his throne. His son Arymbas II (who succeeded by the death of 
his brother Neoptolemus) ruled with pi’udence and equity, and gave 
encouragement to literature and the arts. To him Xenocrates of Chalcedon 
dedicated his four books on the art of governing ; and it is specially 
mentioned that he bestowed great care on the education of his brother’s 
children. Troas, one of his nieces, became his own wife ; and Olympias, the 
other, was married 
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to Philiji of Macedon, and had the honour of giving birth to Alexander the 
Great. On the death of Arymbas, his nepliew Alexander, the brother of 
Olympias, was put in possession of the throne by the assistance of Philip, 
who was afterwards assassinated on occasion of the marriage of the 


youthful king with Philip’s daughter Cleopatra. Alexander was the first who 
bore the title of king of Epirus, and he raised the reputation of his couutry 
amongst foreign nations. His assistance having been sought by the 
Tarentines against the Samnites and Lucanians, he made a descent, 332 
B.C., at Ptestum, near the mouth of the river Silarus, and reduced several 
cities of the Lucani and Bruttii ; but in a second attack upon Italy he was 
surrounded by the enemy, defeated, and slain, near the city Pandosia, in the 
Bruttian territory. 


Aacides, the son of Arymbas IT, succeeded Alexander, and espoused the 
cause of Olympias against Cassander ; but he was dethroned by his own 
soldiers, and had hardly regained his position when he fell, 313 B.C., in 
battle against Philip, brother of Cassander. He had, by his wife Phthia, the 
celebrated Pyrrhus, and two daughters Didamia and Troas, of whom the 
former married Demetrius Poliorcetes. His bi’other Alcetas, who succeeded 
him, continued the war with Cassander till he was defeated ; and he was 
ultimately put to death by his rebellious subjects, 295 B.C. The name of 
Pyrrhus, who next ascended the throne, gives to the histor}’ of his country 
an importance which it would otherwise never have possessed. 


THE ANTECEDENTS OP PYRRHUS 


Born about the year 318, and claiming descent from Pyrrhus, the son of 
Achilles, connected also with the royal family of Macedonia through 
Olympias, tlie mother of Alexander the Great, he became when a mere 
stripling king of the wild mountain tribes of Epirus, and learned how to 
fight battles in the school of Demetrius Poliorcetes and of his father 
Antigonus. He fought by their side in his seventeenth year at the memorable 
battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, in which they were decisively defeated by the 
combined armies of Seleucus and Lysimachus. Soon afterwards he was sent 
to the court of Ptolemy of Egypt at Alexandria as a pledge for the faithful 
carrying out of a treaty of alliance between Ptolemy and Demetrius, as his 
sister Didamia was the wife of the latter. Through Ptolemy, whose step- 
daughter Antigone he married, he was enabled to establish himself firmly 
on the throne of Epirus, and he became a formidable opponent to 
Demetrius, who was now king of Macedonia and the leading man in the 
Greek world. A« 


Demetrius had not renounced the project of resuming his father’s kingdom. 
He made immense preparations. The other kings renewed their league in 
which they included Pyrrhus, who had long been the friend of Demetrius 
but was now to become his rival. This rivalry was the more dangerous to 
Demetrius since he had made himself hated by his insolence. One day 
when, contrary to his custom, he had received all the petitions which were 
presented to him, he was seen to throw them into a river as he was crossing 
the bridge. 


All the kings of that day made an endeavour to imitate Alexander, but it was 
said that Demetrius represented him as an actor on the stage, bowing his 
head to right and left, assuming majestic airs, adorning himself with a 
double diadem and a purple mantle on which he had caused the sun, the 
moon, and the stars to be embroidered in gold. 
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Pyrrhus, on the contrary, recalled Alexander by his fire and his boldness. He 
was the type of the soldier and the adventurer. He loved war for itself and 
despised all else. He came to the assistance of the “tolians when they were 
attacked by Demetrius, but the two kings did not meet, having both missed 
their way. Whilst Demetrius ravaged Epirus, Pantarchus, one of his 
lieutenants, gave battle to Pyrrhus, and during the fight provoked him to 
single combat. Both were wounded, but Pyrrhus overthrew his adversary ; 
the Epirots, excited by the courage of their king, carried the victory, and the 
Macedonians, having been conquered by him, admired him more and more. 


Whilst Ptolemy raised the Greek towns against Demetrius, Lysimachus 
entered Macedon by Thrace, and Pyrrhus by Epirus. Demetrius thought it 
prudent to turn first against Pyrrhus, who was a foreigner, but he was not 
slow to repent his action. Desei’tions were numerous and soon a general 
mutiny broke out in the army. The soldiers had not forgiven Demetrius for 
permitting the capture of Beroea, where most of them had left their wives 
and their money. They went over to Pyrrhus in crowds to ask for his 
commands as their general. Demetrius returned to his tent, took off his 
crown and his royal mantle, assumed a dark dress and a Macedonian cap 
and left the camp unnoticed. He had scarcely gone when his tent was 
pillaged. 


Pyrrhus was proclaimed king of Macedon ; but Lysimachus appeared on the 
scene and demanded his share. Pyrrhus was not sufficiently certain of the 
Macedonians to enter into a contest with one of Alexander’s lieutenants, 
and he agreed to divide’ the towns and provinces of Macedonia with 
Lysimachus. As Antipater, who had murdered his own mother, protested 
against this arrangement and complained that he was being despoiled of his 
inheritance, Lysimachus had him put to death ; in him the family of 
Alexander became extinct. 


THE LAST ADVENTURES OF DEMETRIUS 


Demetrius withdrew first to Cassandrea, a town which Cassander had 
founded on the site of Potidsea. Then he passed into Greece to endeavour to 
retrieve his fortunes. The Athenians, under the command of Olympi-odorus, 
had expelled the Macedonian garrison from the Museum and resumed 
possession of the Piraeus and of Munychia. They had summoned Pyrrhus, 
who, after having aided them to liberate themselves, gave them the 
excellent advice to receive no more kings into their city. Demetrius would 
have besieged Athens, but the philosopher Crates, being sent to him, 
dissuaded him in his own interest. Corinth and some portions of the 
Peloponnesus still remained to him ; there he left his son, Antigonus 
Gonatas, and set out for Asia with such vessels as he had and about twelve 
thousand soldiers. Most of the towns sun-endei-ed and several he took by 
force, amongst others the town of Sardis. A few officers and soldiers passed 
into his camp. But Agathocles, son of Lysimachus, appeared with a 
numerous army. Demetrius, pursued across the desert, soon found himself 
confronted by Seleucus. The latter presented himself unarmed before his 
enemy’s troops and exhorted them to quit a brigand leader who had not 
even the means of paying them. The soldiers saw the wisdom of the advice 
and went over to him. 


Demetrius attempted to flee, but was soon dying of hunger and obliged to 
give himself up to Seleucus. Lysimachus offered a large sum to have him 
put to death ; Antigonus Gonatas implored Seleucus to release his father, 
offering to abandon all he possessed as his ransom and to surrender himself 
as hostage. 
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Seleucus repulsed both proposals. He contented himself with preventing 


this incorrigible adventurer from again trying his fortune. He gave him a 
palace, park, and all the comforts of life. The besieger developed a taste for 


hunting and then for games of chance. He soon accustomed himself to this 
easy life, became very fat, and died of over-eating (283). 


THE END OF LYSIMACHUS, KING OF MACEDON 


As soon as Lj-simachus had nothing more to fear from Demetrius, he turned 
against Pyrrhus and tried to corrupt his officers. He reproached them for 
having selected for themselves an Epirot king whose ancestors had been the 
slaves of Macedon, and for having preferred him to an old comrade of 
Alexander. Pyrrhus could not struggle against the desertion of his troops. A 
caprice of the soldiers had given him Macedon ; a new caprice took it away 
from him, and he withdrew to Epirus. We might think we were reading the 
history of the Lower or Byzantine Empire â€” the fruits of military 
government are everywhere the same. Macedonia was united with the 
kingdom of Thrace (286) ; but it had not yet come to the end of the 
revolutions which had continued to shake it ever since the death of 
Alexander. These revolutions, always provoked by personal ambition and 
never by a question of principle or national interest, refute the Utopia of 
monarchical stability in a striking manner. 


The polygamy practised by the Macedonian kings multiplied the rivalries so 
common in royal families. Agathocles, the eldest of the sons of 
Lysimachus, who had established his father’s throne on a firmer basis by his 
combats with the independent Thracians and with Demeti-ius, died of 
poison administered at the instigation of his step-mother Arsinoe, the 
daughter of Ptolemy. This murder was followed by many others, for 
Agathocles had numerous friends. His widow, Lysandra, who was also a 
daughter of Ptolemy, took refuge with Seleucus and demanded that he 
should avenge her. She had with her one of her brothers who, like all the 
members of the royal family of Egypt, bore the name of Ptolemy and was 
surnamed Ceraunus, the thunder, on account of his violent character. He 
was the eldest of the childi-en of Ptolemy Soter, but the intrigues of 
Berenice, one of his step-mothers, caused him to be deprived of the throne. 
Ptolemy Soter abdicated in favour of the son he had had by Berenice, and 
who reigned under the name of Ptolemy Philadelphus (285). The eldest at 


first went to Lysimachus, then to Seleucus, whom he endeavoured to 
interest in his favour. 


Seleucus, who nourished the hope of reconstituting Alexander’s monarchy, 
had an opportunity to intervene in Macedonia to avenge Lysandra and in 
Egypt to support Ptolemy Ceraunus. He was undecided when Lysimachus 
forestalled him by declaring war against him. The two octogenarians, in 
whom age had not extinguished ambition, once more measured their forces 
in a last battle at Corupedion in Phrygia.“ Lysimachus was slain; for some 
days his body was sought for in vain ; it was discovered through his dog 
who had guarded it and kept off the birds of prey. They buried him in the 
town of Lysimachia which he had founded near Cardia on the European 
bank of the Hellespont (281). The ranlis of the veterans are thinning rapidly 
; and little wonder, a€” forty troublous years had passed since Alexander 
died. 


[‘ “This,” says Justin, Sf “was the last contest between the fellow-soldiers 
of Alexander; Lysimachus was seventy-four years old ; Seleucus seventy- 
seven.” ] 
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Seleucus assumed the title of Nicator, the conqueror. The defeat and death 
of Lysimachus made him master of Asia Minor, Thrace, and Macedonia. In 
the east he had extended his sway over Upper Asia as far as the Indus, but 
he had given his son Antiochus the crown of the provinces beyond the 
Euphrates. Antiochus might thus think that after the death of his father he 
would unite under his authority all the possessions of Alexander with the 
exception of Egypt. It is said that at the time when Seleucus was serving as 
a common soldier in the army of the conqueror of Asia, the oracle of the 
Didymean Apollo had announced to him the greatness of his future, while 
advising him never to return to Europe. Nevertheless, six months after the 
battle of Corupedion, he wished to take possession of Macedonia and to end 
his days in his own country. He disembarked at Lysimachia and at once 


offered a sacrifice. Then Ptolemy Ceraunus who had come to him as a 
suppliant and had been received by him as a friend, stabbed him before the 
altar (280). 


The death of the last of Alexander’s companions-in-arms was not avenged. 
The army which had proved faithful to none of its chiefs, proclaimed the 
murderer king of Thrace and Macedou. He had no difficulty in getting rid of 
his rivals. Antiochus, to whom he abandoned Asia Minor, had to subdue the 
towns on the Hellespont which hail revolted ; Antigonus Gonatas, involved 
in a struggle with a league of cities in the Peloponnesus, could not assert his 
claims to Macedonia. Pyrrhus was more dangerous, but at this moment the 
Tarentines, who were at war with Rome, summoned him to their aid. 
Ptolemy Ceraunus furnished him with troops, elephants, and ships to pass 
over into Italy, gave him his daughter in marriage, and undertook to protect 
Epirus so long as he should be absent. Pyrrhus set out at once and the 
assassin might fancy that he was to enjoy his usurped throne in peace. He 
did not enjoy it long ; the very next year a formidable invasion of 
barbarians swooped down on Macedonia and Greece. 


INVASION OF THE GAULS 


Numerous tribes of Gauls, or Galatse, as the Greeks called them, had been 
established, for how long is not known, on the banks of the Danube, when a 
fresh migration of Belgic Tectosages, starting from Toulouse, set in motion 
those populations which, having little knowledge of the art of cultivating 
the ground, found all regions too narrow for them. Two or three hundred 
thousand men, divided into three bands descended like clouds of locusts on 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. Ptolemy Ceraunus, who in his presumption 
had refused the assistance of the Dardani, was overwhelmed with his whole 
army. His head was stuck on the end of a pike and paraded about the 
country. The fields were laid waste, the towns closed their gates, and the 
inhabitants, accustomed to rely on the protection of the soldiers, could do 
nothing but groan and invoke the names of Philip and Alexander. A 
Macedonian named Sosthenes urged them to defend themselves, collected 
the young men and succeeded in repelling the enemy. He was offered the 
crown, which he refused, desiring only the title of general. But very soon 
his little army, weak and inexperienced as it was, succumbed with him to 
.the invasion of a new horde of barbarians which, after completing the 
devastation of Macedonia turned in th^ direction of Greece, 
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The Athenians, though weakened by their struggles with the Macedonian 
kings, resolved to arrest the barbarians at the pass of Thermopylaj. The 
peoples of central Greece responded to their summons, but the 
Peloponnesians, believing themselves to be sufficiently protected by the 
Isthmus of Corinth, did not stir. The “tolians furnished the largest number 
of soldiers, but the command was conferred on the Athenians, wiio had 
taken the initiative in resistance. Their ships were of much service to the 
Greek army ; they approached the shore, in spite of the difficulty of 
navigating amongst the morasses, and sent a shower of arrows against the 
enemy. It was a deadly fight for the barbarians; their superiority in numbers 


was of no advantage to them in this narrow passage. Then, in order to 
compel the jEtolians to return home, Brennusi detached foi’ty thousand 
men who recrossed the Sperchius and deluged jEtolia with fire and blood. It 
was the warfare of savages ; nothing was spared, neither age nor sex. As 
Brennus had anticipated, the “tolians immediately quitted Ther-mopylse to 
rescue or avenge their wives and children. But already a corps of troops 
from Patrae, the only town in the Peloponnesus which had thought of 
coming to the rescue of the “tolians, had encountered the barbarians and 
inflicted such slaughter upon them that less than half returned to the camp 
at Thermopylae. 


A Soldier of Gaul 


DEFENCE OF THE TEMPLE AT DELPHI 


The Anianes and Heracleans, ridding themselves of the neighbourhood of 
the barbarians by an act of treachery, showed Brennus the path by which in 
the old days the Persians had turned Mount CEta. The Phocians who 
guarded it were thrown into confusion and the army of the Greeks would 
have suffered the same fate as the soldiers of Leonidas, if it had not been 
fortunate enough to take refuge on the Athenian vessels. Tlae Galatae 
immediately proceeded towards Delphi ; they had heard of the riches of the 
temple and it was primarily for this that they had invaded Gi-eece. The 
Delphians demanded of the oracle whether they should put the sacred 
treasure in a place of safety : ” The god,” answered the Pythia, ” ordains 
that the votive offerings be left where they are ; he will himself protect his 
sanctuary by means of the White Virgins.” It was thus that the Pythia 
indicated Artemis and Athene, the moon and the light. It was indeed the 
terrors of the night which triumphed over the barbarians. The noise of 
thunder, repeated by the great echoes of Parnassus, struck them with fear. 
Enormous fragments of rock detached themselves from the mountain and 
crushed them by thousands. Amidst the awe of the sacred woods, a prey to 
the mysterious terror which was ascribed to Pan, they rushed against one 
another. Enveloped in a whirlwind of hail and snow they fled 


[1 This name Brennus seems to be merely a military title, having been 
referred to the Cymric brenhiii a€” king, though others believe it a proper 
name like the Welsh ” Bran ” ; some historians refer to Brenmjs simply as ’ 
the brenn.” | 
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in confusion, pursued like wild beasts through the deep gorges under the 
irresistible arrows of the archer who strikes from afar. Brennus ordered 
them to burn their chariots and kill their ten thousand wounded who were 
hindering their flight. He himself, after taking copious draughts of wine, 
stabbed himself with his sword. What remained of this countless army 
succumbed to hunger, fatigue, and the attacks of the vEtolians and Dardani. 
According to Justin, Diodorus, and Pausanias, not one escaped. “ 


Other bands of Galatre were destroyed about the same time by Antigonus 
Gonatas who since the death of Sosthenes had returned to Macedonia. He 
had left them his camp after having distributed his soldiers in the woods and 
on ships. When the barbarians were filled with wine and meat he fell 
unexpectedly ujjon them and effected a great slaughter. As these Galatse 
were strong and brave he took many of them into his pay and soon had 
occasion to employ them. On the coins struck in memory of this victory we 
see the god Pan, the originator of panic fears, bearing a trophy (278). 


PYRRHUS AND THE ROMANS 


The absence of any federal link between the Greek cities of Italy rendered 
them incapable of resisting the native peoples of the Samnites, Lucanians, 
and Bruttians. They were thus naturally led to demand the support of the 
great Roman republic, which alone could protect them. Rome never refused 
her protection to those who asked for it, even if they were at a distance from 
Italy, â€” like Marseilles which, thanks to her alliance with the Romans, 
was able to extend her commerce without an)’ fear of her barbarian 
neighbours, the Ligurians and the Gauls. Rome’s first relations with the 
Greek towns of Italy were those of friendship : Locri, Thurii, and Rhegium, 
asked and obtained her alliance and protection. Tarentum alone preferred to 
have the Romans as enemies rather than friends. 


She had never had to suffer either from the tyrants of Syracuse or from the 
Lucanians or the Samnites, for she was separated from them by less 
powerful and less warlike populations. Under the influence of democratic 
institutions she had achieved, says Strabo, an amazing prosperity. She 
aspired to play a dominant part in the peninsula of Italy similar to that 
which Syracuse had acquired in Sicily ; it was therefore with anxiety and 
jealousy that she watched the progress of the Roman power. By a mad act 
of provocation the Tarentines put themselves entirely in the wrong and 
rendered war with Rome inevitable. Then, according to their custom, they 
called in the assistance of a foreign prince, and though on this occasion they 
had chosen the bi’avest and most skilful captain of the day, the struggle on 
which they embarked resulted in the final establishment of the dominion of 
the Romans over all Italy. 


PYRRHUS SUMMONED BY THE TARENTINES 


They summoned Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, promising him the support of the 
Lucanians and Samnites. He eagerly seized the opportunity to renew the 
attempt of his great-uncle, Alexander the Molossian. Ptolemy Cerau- 


[^ It would hardly be necessary to add a rational explanation of this 
supernatural defence of Delphi, were it not desirable that the credit should 
not be denied the gallant 4000 Delphians and other soldiers who made so 
brave a stand for their gods and altars and after rolling down rocks Upon 
the Gauls until they were in confusion, charged them and broke them into 
panic, pursuing them even through a night of bitter storm. ] 
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nus, in order to rid himself of a dangerous competitor, furnished him with 
soldiers and elephants. Pyrrhus founded great hopes on this expedition. 


No sooner had he arrived than he caused the theatre, the gymnasiums, and 
the gardens where they met to discuss politics, to be closed, forbade 
festivals and all unseasonable diversions, enrolled all the citizens and had 
them drilled. There were many who sought to escape but he had the doors 
guarded. When this produced murmuring he took some of the malcontents 
and sent them to Ejjirus. 


Soon he heard that the Roman army was approaching. He would have liked 
to await the arrival of the Lucanians and Samnites, and offered his 
mediation to the consul Lajvinus, but was answered that the Romans did not 
accept him as arbitrator and did not dread him as a foe. The battle was 
fought near the river Siris in the neighbourhood of Heraclea. The king had 
his horse killed under him, and, according to Justin, was even wounded. He 
sent his elephants forward ; the Romans, who had never seen any, called 
them the Lucanian oxen. It was they that gave Pyrrhus the victory. When he 


saw the dead bodies of the Romans, all wounded in front and with their 
hands on their arms : ” With such men,” he said, ” I should have soon 
conquered the world.” He caused them to be buried in like manner with his 
own soldiers (280). 


Pyrrhus marched into Campania, but did not manage to surprise Capua and 
was not more successful in an attempt on Naples. He went as far as 
Prceneste and came within sight of Rome ; but the Romans had now raised 
a new army ; he saw the legions being restored to life like the heads of the 
hydra, and fearing to be surrounded he returned to Tarentum. An embassy 
was sent to him ; he hoped that he was about to dictate terms of peace but it 
merely came to discuss the ransom of the captives. Pyrrhus offered to 
restore the prisoners without payment. Knowing that Fabricius, the chief 
ambassador, was poor, he thought to win him over by proposing to repair 
the errors of fortune. Fabricius answered simply that his poverty did not 
trouble him and did not prevent his being highly considered in his own 
country. Pyrrhus sent Cineas to Rome with presents for the wives of the 
senators ; it is said that these presents were refused ; this is not impossible 
though very extraordinary. Historians are not agreed as to the conditions 
proposed. The senate would have accepted them, but a lofty speech of the 
blind old Appius Claudius so worked on the assembly as to lead to its 
returning Pyrrhus the answer that it would not be possible to treat with him 
until he had left Italy. Cineas, on his return from Rome, told Pyrrhus that 
the senate seemed to him an assembly of kings ; politically speaking, the 
heads of families who composed the Roman citj’, may indeed be compared 
with the Homeric kings; but if Cineas meant to refer to the successors of 
Alexander, the comparison was by no means flattering to honourable men 
like Curius and Fabricius. 


There was nothing for it but to continue the war. A fresh encounter took 
place near Asculum , Pyrrhus, whose Italian auxiliaries were armed in the 
Roman fashion, had skilfully combined the formation of the legion with 
that of the phalanx. But a Roman soldier cut off the trunk of an elephant : 
the Lucanian oxen were not, then, invulnerable. According to the Epitome 
of Titus Livius the result of the battle was doubtful. According to Plutarch 
the Romans had the advantage on the first day, but on the morrow Pyrrhus, 
having contrived to decoy them to ground on which he was able to 


manipulate his forces, put them to flight and obliged them to take refuge in 
their camp. He had lost his best soldiers, and when he was congratulated 
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on his success : “Another such victory,” he said, “and I shall have to return 
to Epirus.” One of his followers offered to poison him for the Romans : 
Fabricius denounced the treachery to him, advising him to choose his 
friends better. He sent back the Roman prisoners without ransom ; the 
senate sent him an equal number of Greek and Italian prisoners. An 
armistice was concluded and he took advantage of it to pass into Sicily 
(278). 


PYEEHUS IK SICILY; HIS EETUEN TO ITALY 


Since the death of Agathocles Sicily had been continuously troubled by the 
acts of brigandage perpetrated by the Mamertines established at Messana, 
and by the wars of Hicetas, tyrant of Syracuse, against Phintias, tyrant of 
Agrigentum. After having reigned nine years, Hicetas was dethroned by 
Thynion who took his place and occupied the island of Ortygia whilst 
Sosistratus was master of the rest of the town. The Carthaginians, taking 
advantage of the dissensions of these two leaders, besieged Syracuse. It was 
then that the two parties implored the aid of Pyrrhus. He had some claims to 
Sicily as son-in-law of Agathocles. He could not pass thi-ough Messana for 
the Mamertines had made a league with the Carthaginians against him. He 
disembarked at Tauromenium, whither he had been summoned by the tyrant 
Tyndarion and from there he proceeded to Catana and thence to Syracuse 
where he was received as a deliverer. He reconciled Thynion and 
Sosistratus and joining the forces of the Syracusans to those which he had 
brought with him, he expelled the Mamertines find forced them to retire to 
Messana. Agrigentum, Leontini, Selinus, Segesta, and many other towns 
opened their gates to him. He took Eryx, leading the assault himself, and in 


the same way made himself master of Panormus the principal poi’t of the 
Carthaginians, to whom, of all their Sicilian possessions, only Lilybseum 
remained (277). 


After two months’ siege he judged that this place was impregnable so long 
as the Carthaginians were masters of the sea. He then decided to make a 
descent on Africa, after the example of Agathocles. But as he needed sailors 
he required the cities to sujAply them and grew angry at their tardiness and 
resistance ; his yoke began to weigh as heavily as that of the Carthaginians 
and Mamertines. He had had enough of Sicily and used the reiterated 
apjDeals of the Tarentines and Samnites as an excuse for departure. With 
great difficulty he escajjed from the Carthaginian fleet, which sank seventy 
of his ships, and he then fell in with a band of Mamertines who were 
waiting for him on the coast of Italy. He lost his rear-guard and two of his 
elephants ; he was hurt and as he was retiring to dress his wound a tall 
soldier came and attacked him. But Pyrrhus had a strong arm and a well- 
tempered sword : he hit him a blow on the head and cut it in two. The 
barbarians, struck with admiration, allowed him to continue his route. He 
stopjaed at Locri to punish the inhabitants who had expelled his garrison, 
then, as he was in want of money to pay his troops, he pillaged the temple 
of Core, one of the most celebrated in Italy. But the vessels which were 
carrying off the sacred treasure were thrown on the shore by a tempest. 
Pyrrhus, struck with fear, replaced all the money in the treasury of the 
goddess and continued his route to Tarentum. 


In his absence the Romans had retaken Crotona, admitted Heraclea to .their 


alliance and several times defeated the Bruttians, Lucanians, and Samnites. 
Weakened by these defeats the allies of Pyrrhus sent him but few 
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of two Roman armies sent against him a€” tlie one by Samnium, the other 
by Lucania. Near Beneventum he encountered the consul Curius, who was 


compelled to give battle before the arrival of his colleague. But the Romans 
no longer dreaded the elephants ; they Hung flaming tow at them. Some 
were killed and others reserved for the triumph. The victory of the Romans 
was complete (275). They took the camp of Pyrrhus who re-entered 
Tarentum with a small number of riders. He was compelled to renounce his 
projects in the west. The whole scheme had failed and he made haste to 
embark on another. He told the Tarentines he had written to the kings of 
Macedon and Asia for their help, and that he was going away to collect a 
fresh army. He left them a garrison. The Tarentines summoned the 
CarVs\J*. AEA >rr- 


RniNED Temple near Athens 


thaginians who sent their fleet to the harbour. But Milon, the commander of 
the Epirot garrison, surrendered the citadel to the Romans. They entered the 
town, declared it tributary to Rome and disarmed the inhabitants. 


MAGNA GRACIA SUBDUED BY THE ROMANS 


All the native peoples of southern Italy, who had welcomed Pyrrhus as a 
deliverer were finally subdued to the dominion of Rome. It was a 
deliverance for such Greek cities as still existed, but they were no more 
than the shadow of their former selves. Although free under the protection 
of Rome, they disappear obscurely from history. In the time of Strabo the 
name of Magna Grsecia was already an ancient memory and the Greek 
language was no longer spoken save at Naples, Rhegium, and Tai-entum. 
For want of a federal bond between the autonomous cities, the Hellenic race 
with its brilliant civilisation had gradually disappeared from the soil of 
Italy. The Romans were about to enter into its inheritance that they might 
eventually transmit it to Gaul and Spain. They repeopled some of the 
ancient Greek colonies which had lapsed into barbarism, notably Posidonia 
and Hipponium which had long been peopled, the one by the Campanians, 
the other by the Bruttians and which changed their Greek names for those 
of Psestum ‘ and Vibo Valentia. 


[1 At Psestum, most interesting ruins of three Greek temples are still to be 
seen. Two of these are in a relatively fine state of preservation ; and one a€” 
the temple of Poseidon a€” is among the most imposing structures in 
existence. It is probably as old as the Parthenon, and is much better 
preserved. | 
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EETUKN OF PYKKHUS TO MACEDONIA 


The sole advantage wliich Macedonia had derived from Alexander’s 
conquest was the barren honour of furnishing royal dynasties to Egypt and 
Asia. No part of the conqueror’s heritage had been more disputed between 
ambitious rivals. Within the space of fifty years ten kings had succeeded 
each other on the tliroue in consequence of as many military revolutions. 
After the invasion of the Galatse, Antigonus Gonatas, the son of Demetrius, 
fancied he had secured himself in the possession of devastated Macedonia 
by making a treaty with his competitor Antioclius Soter, whose daughter he 
married. But military anarchy had not yet reached its term. Pyrrhus, 
returning from Italy and at a loss how to pay his troops, sought an occasion 
for war. He entered Macedonia simply for the purjDose of collecting spoil. 
Having won a few successes he remembered that he had been king of this 
country, marched against Antigonus, cut to pieces the Galatse whom he 
employed as mercenaries, and took his elephants. Then he approached the 
phalanx, recognised some of the captains who commanded it, addressed 
them by their names and extended his hand to them. All the soldiers went 
over to him. Proud of his victory over the Galatie, he consecrated their 
shields in the temple of the Itonian Athene, enlisted the barbarians, whose 
value he had recognised, and put them as garrisons in the Macedonian 
cities. At ^gse they pillaged the royal tombs and scattered the bones. This 
called forth complaints from the Macedonians ; but Pyrrhus, as an Epirot, 
took little interest in the ancient kings of Macedonia. He had no time to 
punish his mercenaries, and he was soon to stand in need of their services. 
An opportunity of conquering Greece had presented itself to him and he 
desired to take advantage of it. 


EXPEDITION OF PYREHUS AGAINST SPARTA 


This opportunity was offered to him by Cleonymus of Sparta, the same who 
had been before him in making an expedition to Tarentum. He requested 
Pyrrhus to support the rights which he pretended to have to the throne of 
Sparta. The ephors had set him aside in favour of Areus, the son of his 
eldest brother ; and 1 1 complete his chagrin his wife Chelidonis, who was 
much beloved by him, did not conceal her aversion, and showed her 
preference for the son of Areus, :.amed Acrotatus. 


This seemed to Pyrrhus a sufficient pretext for invading the Peloponnesus 
with twenty-five thousand footmen, two thousand horses, and twenty-four 
elephants. He declared, moreover, tliat his sole object was to restore liberty 
to the towns which Antigonus wac keeping in subjection. As to the 
Spartans, far from wishing them ill, he proposed, he said, to confide his 
younger sons to their care, that they might be educated in the discipline of 
Lycurgus. When his soldiers began pillaging, the Spartans reproached him 
with his breach of faith. He answered, ” Neither are you in the habit of 
saying beforehand what you will do.” There had been nothing to give 
warning of this aggression in time of peace and the town was not in a state 
of defence : the whole ai-my had followed the king Areus to Crete whither 
he had been summoned by the Gortynians. Cleonymus would have liked to 
attack immediately ; but Pyrrhus preferred to wait for a capitulation which 
seemed inevitable. He established his camp before Sparta believing himself 
certain of being able to enter whenever he might wish. 
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Sparta was saved b}’ the women. It had been proposed to send them to 
Crete, a suggestion which roused their indignation. Archidamia, mother of 
Acrotatus and the richest heiress in Sparta, entered the senate, sword in 
hand, and protested in the name of the women against their being thouglit 
capable of surviving the ruin of their country. The walls raised in preceding 


wars left the town exposed at several points : the night was spent in digging 
a great ditch parallel with the enemy’s camp, and barricades were formed 
on each sitle by means of chariots with their wheels buried in the ground. 
The women undertook a third of the work and obliged those who were to 
fight next day to rest. In the morning they armed the young men and 
exhorted them to die under the eyes of their mothers. During the fight, 
which lasted all day, they kept close to them, handing them weapons, 
carrying them food and drink and tending the wounded. But as RoUin has 
pointed out, if the women of Sparta practised masculine virtues they 
sometimes forgot the virtues of their sex : seeing the young Acrotatus who 
had fought like a lion return covered with blood and dust, they envied the 
lot of Chelidonis. Plutarch adds a detail which shows how far the Spartans 
carried the sacrifice of the family to the city : the old men, he saj^s, cried 
out : ” Bravo, Acrotatus. Retain Chelidonis, and may she give the country 
children as brave as thou.” As to Chelidonis herself, not wishing to fall into 
the hands of her husband, she had prepared a rope to hang herself if the 
town were taken. 


The combat began again the next day. The Macedonians endeavoured to fill 
up the trench with branches. Pyrrhus even succeeded in crossing it and 
galloped towards the town ; but his horse was killed and threw him on a 
steep slope ; his friends had great difficulty in rescuing him. Almost all the 
Spartans were killed or wounded, and the town was on the verge of being 
taken when a lieutenant of Antigonus brought heb” Almost at the same time 
Areus arrived from Crete with two thousand Spartans. Pyrrhus decided to 
raise the siege. He turned in the direction of Argos, where one party had 
summoned him to oppose another faction supported by Antigonus. Areus 
pursued him as he retreated, harassing him in the defiles and destroying his 
rear-guard composed of Galatse and Molossians. To avenge the death of his 
son Ptolemy, who had been killed in this fight, Pyrrhus destroyed almost the 
whole Spartan army and then continued his route towards Argos. 


DEATH OF PYREHUS 


Antigonus was occupying the heights. Pyrrhus proposed to him to settle 
their quarrel in a single combat, but Antigonus answered that if Pyrrhus was 
weary of life he might find many roads to death. The Argives begged the 
two kings to withdraw and to permit them to remain friends of both. They 
consented to do so, but during the night the partisans of Pyrrhus admitted 
him into the town. The members of the opposite party immediately 
summoned Antigonus. At the same time Areus arrived with the relics of his 
army. Fighting went on in the streets all night in the midst of a general 
confusion. Pyrrhus would have retired, but his Galatae, coming to his 
assistance, blocked the narrow streets. One of his elephants had fallen 
across the gateway, another whose driver was wounded was overturning 
friends and enemies indiscriminately. Pyrrhus received a blow from the 
javelin of an Argive soldier and turned against the man who had wounded 
him ; the soldier’s mother, who, with some other women, was watching the 
fight from the top of the roofs, seeing her son in danger seized 
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a tile and flung it at the king’s head. He fell from his horse. Though he had 
removed the plume from his helmet he was recognised : his head was cut 
off and taken to Antigonus. At this example of the mutability of fortune the 
latter was reminded of his father Demetrius and caused a search to be made 
for the body of Pyrrhus, which he burned, with the head, on a funeral pyre. 
He sent the ashes to Pyrrhus’ son Helenus who returned to Epirus (272). 


ANTIGONUS GONATAS 


The history of the twenty years which followed the death of Pyrrhus is little 
known. We have no guide but Justin 9 who is not always very reliable, and 
some scanty indications in Polybius “ and Pausanias.* All we know is that 
these twenty yeai-s were not an epoch of repose for Greece, and still less of 
liberty. The death-blow of Greek liberty had been struck at Chaeronea, and 
the weapon had been left in the wound. The Macedonian monarchy clung to 
Greece like the shirt of Nessus. Though they had been compelled to 
renounce Alexander’s heritage the kings of Macedon were still the heirs of 
Philip and determined to continue his work of subjugating Greece. This 
policy was persistently followed by Antigonus Gonatas, who bequeathed it 
to his successors. After the death of Pyrrhus he had no competitors for the 
throne of Macedon. The greater part of the army of the king of Epirus was 
composed of Macedonians and Galatje who passed without difficulty into 
Antigonus’ service. His rule iu Greece extended over Thessaly and Euboea, 
over Corinth and a part of the Peloponnesus, exactly which part is not 
known : Justin says vaguely that the Peloponnesians were delivered into his 
hands by treachery. Sometimes he put garrisons into the cities, sometimes 
he set up tyrants : ” Most of the tyrants in Greece,” says Polybius, “date 
from this Antigonus.” The isolation of the cities, their mutual jealousies and 
the rivalry of the political factions, everywhere raised up interested 
accomplices for the Macedonian usurpation. 


Following the example of his predecessors, Antigonus Gonatas was 
especially eager for the conquest of Athens. He burned the temple of 
Poseidon at Colonus and the sacred wood which surrounded it. The war 
lasted six or seven years. A revolt of Antigonus’ hired Galatae scarcely 
interrupted hostilities ; Areus, king of Sparta, and a lieutenant of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus who had been sent to the aid of Athens and might have taken 
advantage of this diversion, remained inactive and the Athenians, deserted 
by their allies, were obliged to receive a Macedonian garrison (268). 
Antigonus also sent garrisons to Megara, Salamis, and Cape Sunium. 


But about the same time Alexander, king of Epirus, made an incursion into 
Macedonia to avenge the death of his father Pyrrhus, and the phalanx went 
over to him, thus giving a fresh example of the facility with which military 


monarchies change masters. Antigonus was absent ; his son Demetrius, who 
was still very young, soon recovered possession of Macedonia. Alexander, 
in his turn despoiled of Epirus, took refuge amongst the Acarnanians, who 
subsequently reinstated him in possession of his kingdom. This did not 
prevent him from treating with the “tolians for the partition of Acarnania, 
for gratitude is by no means a royal virtue. Antigonus kept the throne of 
Macedonia till his death in 243, and his dynasty maintained itself there for 
more than a century, prosecuting the conquest of Greece up to the last, till 
that country, exhausted by the ceaseless struggle, finally threw itself into the 
arms of the Roman people. 6 
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Inglorious as was this termination of a career like that of Pyrrhus, the 
closing scene of his life was not without some points of resemblance to its 
general character. He was undoubtedly one of the nobler spirits of his age, 
though it would seem that it could have been only in one which was 
familiar with atrocious crimes, that he could have gained the reputation of 
unsullied virtue, more particularly of probity, which we find attached to his 
name. With extraordinary prowess, such as revived the image of the heroic 
warfare, he combined man}” qualities of a great captain, and was thought 
by some to be superior even to Alexander in military art. But his whole life 
was not only a series of unconnected, mostly abortive, enterprises, but 
might be regarded, with respect to himself, as one ill-concerted, perplexed, 
cmd boot-less adventure. From beginning to end he was the sport, not so 
much of fortune, as of desires without measure or plan, of an impetuous, 
but inconstant will. His ruling passion was less ambition than the love of 
action ; and he seems to have valued conquest chiefly because it opened 
new fields of battle. But viewed as subservient to higlier ends, both his life 
and his death were memorable and important. He contributed to adjust the 
balance of power among Alexander’s successors in the West. He exercised 
the Roman arms with a harder trial than they had ever before undergone ; 
and inspired the people with a confidence in its own strength which nerved 
it for the struggle with Carthage, and prepared it for the mastery of the 


world. His death forms a momentous epoch in Grecian history, as it left the 
field clear for the final contest between the liberty of Greece and the power 
of Macedon, a contest which was only terminated by the ruin of both. / 
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CHAPTER LXIII. THE LEAGUES AND THEIR WARS 


Whilst the cultured Greeks of the long-established cities and confederacies 
were being gradually absorbed into the Macedonian kingdom, and the spirit 
of liberty was dying out amidst luxury and the fleeting pleasures of sense, 
amidst theatrical shows and festivals, and amidst the philosophy and culture 
of the day ; two races, as 3’et little affected by the influences of Hellenic 
life and culture, emerged into the foreground of effective action. These were 
the Atolians and the Achaeans. 


THE ATOLIANS 


For centuries the “tolian mountaineers, a branch of the “olian race but with 
a great admixture of foreign (barbarian) blood, had led in peasant simplicity 
a quiet and unnoted existence in the open country, dwelling in villages and 
scattered homesteads, remote from the culture and refinement, as from the 
enervation and luxury of other Hellenic peoples. Inured to a life of hardship 
by the character of their country, which, bounded on the west by the torrent 
stream of the Achelous and on the east by the Evenus, offered no fertile 
land for cultivation except along the southern coast a€” the inland tracts 
being fit for nothing but pasture and the chase â€” the “tolians had 
preserved intact the .varlike spirit and savage freedom of primitive times ” 
when the law ran just as far as the sword could reach, and honourable 
pillage by sea and land was every brave man’s trade.” Out of sheer valour 
and love of fighting they undertook venturesome freebooting voyages under 
their native captains and chiefs, penetrating even to the distant coasts of 
Italy and Asia Minor, or entered the service of foreign states as mercenaries 
; while those who remained at home provided for the few needs of their 


rude and simple existence by field labour, cattle-tending, horse-breeding, 
and the chase. 


Weapons were the pride and ornament of the free man, and he hardly ever 
laid them aside. When the “tolians took the field, armed with slings and 
spears, and ranged, sometimes in serried phalanx, sometimes in irregular 
hordes, their strength, agility, and desperate courage made them formidable 
to all their enemies. Their national dress included the kausia or broad- 
brimmed white hat, the tunic, girded high and leaving the arms free, and the 
high Cretan shoe. The right foot was left bare in climbing or going uphill, ” 
to insure a firmer foothold.” In culture and learning tliey were far behind 
other Greeks, who avoided and despised the rude, haughty, and boastful 
“mountain peasants” in consequence. Yet even they in time developed 
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some artistic feeling and talent, for as their power increased, Thermus the 
capital of their league, was richly adorned with public buildings and 
temples, pictures and statues. In this unfortified town, encircled by 
mountains and tracts of fertile country, the districts belonging to the league 
celebrated their annual festival and assembly with fairs, games, and feasts, 
for they were as ready to enjoy life in every sort of turbulent and unbridled 
pleasure as to hazard it in any bold venture. 


THE .ai TOLIAN LEAGUE 


From very early times the townships and districts under democratic 
government had been united in some sort of loose confederacy, which 
imposed but a very slight curb upon the independent action of each 
community ; but it was not until the Macedonian period, when the power of 


other states was impaired by civil wars and their energy paralysed by the 
effects of a higher state of civilisation, that the several confederacies of 
kindred tribes united to form a general \Etolian League, its purpose being 
rather to safeguard their predatory excursions than to strengthen a political 
system based on moral or legal principles.“ For although the germ of a 
vigorous federal and communal life might lie dormant in this hardy and 
primitive race, yet it was wanting in moral discipline, the authority of law, 
and the habit of obedience. The first result of the fresh unity and order 
brought into “tolian enterprise by this closer union was the extension of 
.^tolian supremacy westward over the ffiniades and eastward over 
Naupactus. 


From this time forth we find the iEtolians mentioned in every military 
achievement of importance ; they manfully withstood the Macedonian 
greed of domination ; we see them defending Hellenic liberty and 
independence against Antipater and Cassander; they formed the nucleus of 
the force which checked the wild hordes of the Celts at Thermopylae and 
overthrew Brennus and his robber bands on the sacred soil of Delphi. 
Everywhere we find their strong hand and resolute energy at work on the 
destinies of the Greek nation in the mournful period of its decline and fall, 
staving off and delaying the complete subjugation of Greece to the best of 
their ability. 


The supreme authority of the federated states was vested in the Pance- 
toUum, or Diet of the League, which assembled in council regularly every 
year at the autumnal equinox in the mountain city of Thermus, and at which 
every free-born “tolian was entitled to appear and vote. In cases of urgency 
this assembly was sometimes held at other times and places. The Diet of the 
League declared war and peace, concluded allianees and treaties, and sent 
and received ambassadors. Its proceedings were directed by a president 
(strategus) who was elected annually. In administrative and judicial matters 
the supreme authority was the Council called the Apocleti, the members or 
” assessors ” (synedri) of which were elected annually from amongst the 
members of the Diet and the noble families of the several districts. Under 
the presidency of the strategus the Council managed the ordinary course of 
business and judicature for the league as a whole as well as for the several 


districts or cantons, maintained the rights of the League and the several 
confederated districts against attacks from within and from 


[1 Freeman’ comparing the two great Leagues says : ” The political conduct 
of the Achaean League with some mistakes and some faults, is, on the 
whole, highly honourable. The political conduct of the .\Etolian League is, 
throughout the century in which we know it best, simply infamous.” ] 
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without, and in certain cases appointed commissions consisting of not more 
than thirty members. 


At I’Irst all members of the League enjoyed full civil rights within it, and 
accordingly might settle anywhere within its territory, acquire landed 
property, contract marriages, take part in the public assemblies, vote, and 
hold public office. These privileges of citizenship were shared not only by 
all Jitolians, but by all other Greeks who joined the League, whether 
voluntarily or under compulsion, such as the inhabitants of certain towns 
and districts in Thessaly, Phocis, Locric, Messenia, and others. Since the 
expulsion of Aristotimus, governed of Elis, the Eleans had occupied a 
relation of independent defensive alliance with the “tolians ; they gave and 
received help at need, but retained their political autonomy. It was 
otherwise with the Cephallenians, who paid tribute as Jitolian subjects, and 
were obliged to sue for justice in the “tolian law courts. 


THK ACHAAN LEAGtJK AND AEATUS OF SICYON 


In natural contrast with the “tolian ” peasant league,” the league of the 
Achaean cities arose in the reign of Antigonus Gonatas. It was the last 
vigorous shoot that sprang from the decaying root of the Hellenic tree of 
liberty. 


From 23rimitive times the twelve towns of the coast of Achaia had been 
joined in a loose confederacy for which the sanctuary of Zeus Homagyrius 
or Horaorius in the district of Helice served as a place of assembly and 
council. It was a religious association based upon kinship â€” ancient 
Greece has many such to show â€” a free union for the worship of tribal 
divinities under traditional forms, and involved no restraint upon the 
political independence of its members. Without exercising any great 
influence upon the political and military life of Greece, Achaia was notable 
for unostentatious virtues, for order, unity, and a patriarchal form of 
government ; while Croton, Sybaris, and other flourishing colonies in lower 
Italy bore eloquent witness to the culture and creative energy of the 
Achaean race. In so great honour were the uprightness and public virtue of 
the simple and industrious coast dwellers held by the rest of Greece that 
after the battle of Leuctra the great Hellenic states besought them to 
arbitrate in their internal quarrels. This old-time confederacy was broken up 
and destroyed by the Macedonian rulers, who craftily sowed the seeds of 
discoid, and then made use of the ensuing dissensions to subjugate and 
oppress the several cities by foreign garrisons and governors. But despotism 
could not obliterate the memory of the happy past. Favoured by the 
weaknesc and confusion which followed upon the Celtic invasion of 
Macedonia, four towns, Dyme, Patrge, Tritpea, and Pharae, having expelled 
their garrisons and tyrants, renewed the confederacy, vowed mutual aid 
against external and internal enemies, and pledged themselves faithfully to 
observe the decrees of the League. Five years later they were joined by 
Agium, thenceforth the capital. Others soon followed : Burr., where the 
tyrant had been slain, Cerynea, where the governor had voluntarily 
abdicated in fear of a like fate, Pellene, Leontium, and ‘gira. 


But even in its rejuvenated form the Acha?an League remained for years in 
provincial isolation, until Aratus of Sicyoni induced his native city to join 


it, and set before it a loftier aim in the deliverance of Greece from the 


[‘Freeman A«’ praises Marcus of Cerynea, as the probable founder or 
“Washington of the original League,”’ thougli obscured later by Aratus. ] 
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dismemberment and chaos due to the exclusive regard of local interests, and 
the awakening of national spirit, unity, and vigour. 


Even in the days of Macedonian rule Sicyon had not forfeited her ancient 
glories. Her gardens, fruitful fields, and flourishing villages, her 
magnificent buildings and art collections, and the merchant vessels in her 
sheltered harbour, boi-e testimony to the wealth, culture, and busy trade of 
her citizens. But internal discord, fostered by Macedonian guile, 
undermined the foundations of her prosperity. Party strife arose, bringing 
revolutions and tyrannies. Clinias, a citizen of noble birth, great wealth, and 
patriotic spirit, perished in the struggle against the tyrant Abantidas. With 
difficulty his son Aratus, a child of seven years old, was rescued and 
brought to Argos, where he grew up sound in body and mind under the 
fostering care of friends, while his native city fell under tyranny after 
tyranny, until, broken in spirit and shorn of her noblest citizens, she 
ultimately came under tiie sway of the wicked and violent Nicocles. For 
thirteen years Aratus dwelt in Argos, in the society of the wealthy and 
cultured friends of his family, and in intercourse with the numerous 
Sicyonians who sought refuge in this neighbouring town from the wrath and 
persecution of their own tyrant, and who turned eyes full of hope upon the 
vigorous and able youth who combined courage with discretion and burned 
with desire to deliver his native place and avenge his father’s murder. He 
contrived cunningly to deceive the tyrant’s spies, to whom he seemed to 
spend all his days in thoughtless gaiety with courtesans and boon 
companions. 


When the auspicious moment seemed to have come, Aratus left Argos in 
company with some fugitives and a band of mercenaries. They climbed the 
walls during the night, surprised and disarmed the tyrant’s bodyguard, and 
at daybreak summoned the citizens to rise for their liberties. Nicocles 
escaped in the tumult, his palace was sacked and given to the flames, his 
property confiscated to the commonwealth. Thus without bloodshed was 
the liberation of Sicyon effected. But fresh disorders and disturbances soon 
threatened, when some six hundred fugitives, who had once been wealthy 
men, returned and demanded the restoration of property which had long 


since passed into other hands. In order that he might not be left without 
support in this difficult situation Aratus induced the Dorian city, wealthy 
still in spite of all, to join tlie Achaean League on an equality of laws and 
privileges, and then, by the help of a lai-ge sum of money granted to him by 
the friendly king of Eg3/pt, Ptolemy, upon his personal application in 
Alexandria, he effected a settlement and reconciliation among his 
contentious fellow-citizens. 


The fame which he won by this prudent and patriotic act, combined with 
the great service he had rendered to the League by inducing such an 
important seaport to join it, smoothed the young commander’s way to the 
highest office ; but he modestly chose to work his way up. He first enrolled 
himself in the AchiBan cavalry, but by the end of six years he had attained 
the dignity of strategus which was thenceforth seldom conferred upon 
another until his death. Clear-minded, far-sighted, and steeped in the 
philosophic and patriotic culture of his time, Aratus soon turned his 
energies towards the great end of uniting all Peloponnesians under the 
hegemony of Achaia. Without interfering with the autonomy and freedom 
of the several states he established the principle of equal rights for all 
members of the League. The road to office and honours lay open to every 
man within it, without distinction of wealth or social standing; and, though 
some towns or districts of those which were gradually won over to the 
League might favour 
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a different form of government, yet the constitution of the Achsean 
confederacy, as it developed by degrees under Aratus, retained the character 
of a moderate democracy. Moreover, careful as he was to avoid rousing 
local jealousies or wounding local self-esteem and prejudices by meddling 
with internal administration, traditional privileges and customs, or the 
religious peculiarities of different places or communities, he awakened the 
sense of a common civilisation by introducing uniformity of weights and 


measures, a Common coinage, and equality of commercial rights, and 
secured it by the bond of religion. 


ARATUS CONTROLS THE LEAGUE 


The government of the Achsean League which was formed under Aratus 
was vested in the free Diet of the people, which met twice a year (in spring 
and autumn) at their ancient place of council, not far from “gium, and at 
which every free citizen who had attained his thirtieth year was qualified to 
appear and give his opinion and his vote. In spring, the beginning of the 
civil year, the officers of the League were elected by the Diet, the president, 
the secretary or chancellor, and the senate, which, in concert with the 
demiurgi, or representatives of the ten Achsean towns which originally 
composed the League, formed the supreme executive authority, managing 
political affairs in conformity with the decrees and ordinances of the Diet 
and imder its control, directing the discussion and voting of the great 
assemblies of the League, and making the necessary preparations when they 
were to be held. In urgent cases the strategus and senate acted on their own 
initiative, without the authorisation of the Diet but subject to the obligation 
of rendering account to it. There was a League Court, likewise appointed by 
the great assembly, for the settlement of internal disputes. The strategus 
presided at the Diet as in the greater and lesser council, and confirmed 
decrees and ratified documents by his signature and the seal of the League. 
Possessed of executive powers in external and internal affairs, he had 
charge of the treasury, called in the contributions of the confederates in 
money, shijDS, and men, and held supreme command of the army and fleet, 
subject to the obligation of rendering account of his actions. In war he was 
assisted by the captain of the cavalry (hipparch), and in home affairs by the 
chancellor or secretary (grammateus). 


This admirable constitution was in the main the work of Aratus, always the 
” moving spirit ” of the League, and though his later years are in many 
respects open to reproach, yet this practical application of his philosophic 
and patriotic ideas is worthy of the highest commendation. He is one of 
those characters whose portraits, distorted by the favour and enmity of 
partisans, are but uncertainly discerned in history. Strenuously as he strove 
in his Memorabilia (the essentials of which Plutarch has preserved â- in his 
biography) to guard his actions and motives from misconception and to 
truly exhibit himself to his contemporaries and to posterity, his record is 
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nevertheless darkened by many shadows and charged with many blunders. 
“Aratus had not a great Hellenic soul,” is the verdict of Schorn, “his soul 
was narrow and Achtoan.” As a man he was distinguished by many fine and 
amiable qualities, as a citizen he merits respect for his great love of his 
country, to which he dedicated his life with an absolute devotion, and to the 
aggrandisement of which all his efforts were directed with rare 
perseverance. To the state he sacrificed himself without reserve, giving up 
his property, friendships, enmities, and even the implacable hatred of 
tyrants with which he had been imbued from his youth up; everything, 
indeed, except the ambition which cast a doubt even upon his patriotism. 

He desired to shine on the Achffiau horizon alone, and he used his influence 
to keep down any who attempted to shine beside him. 


He regarded the “tolian peasant-league, with its raids and savage feuds, and 
the revolutionary attempts of tlie Spartan kings Agis and Cleomenes with 
equal abhorrence ; and by turning his arms against them alternately he 
played into the hands of the common national foe, Macedonia. As strategus 
his military talents were of a very inferior order. He was admirably skilled 
in arranging sudden attacks and ambushes, and in the carrying out of 
military surprises his boldness and daring were equal to his subtlety and 
cunning, but as a commander his capacity was small, and in his first 
campaign he proved diffident, timorous, and faint-hearted. It was not his 
strong point to look danger boldly in the face, in battle he lost self-control 
and presence of mind ; and he consequently preferred the privy and crooked 
ways of stratagem, dissimulation, and deceit to a direct and valiant attack. 


In his second period of office as strategus, Aratus increased the reputation 
he had gained by the liberation of Sicyon, but had impaired by a profit-less 
campaign against the “tolians in the first year of his command, by his 


successful stratagem at Corinth. With mingled craft and daring he 
succeeded in ridding the impregnable citadel of Acrocorinthus of its 
Macedonian garrison, and persuaded this important city, one of the three 
“fetters of Greece,” to join the League. A« 


AKATUS TAKES CORINTH 


Three brothers, Syrian Greeks, had pilfered from the royal treasure at 
Corinth, and one of them named Erginus, came to Sicyon from time to time 
to exchange their plunder at the house of a banker well known to Aratus. 
Through this channel Aratus learned that there was an accessible point in 
the wall of the citadel ; and Erginus, having engaged the concurrence of a 
fourth brother who served in the garrison, undertook to conduct Aratus to 
the place, where the wall was no more than fifteen feet high. The brothers 
demanded a large reward. Sixty talents [AE.12,000 or $60,000] were to be 
deposited with the banker, to be paid to them in the event of success ; and 
even in the case of failure, if they escaped, each was to receive a house and 
a talent. Aratus could not immediately raise so large a sum, and was forced 
to pledge his plate and his v/ife’s ornaments, purchasing, as Plutarch 
observes, the privilege of a perilous adventure for the good of his country, 
at a price which it would have been accounted magnanimous to reject, if it 
had been offered as a bribe. When the time came which had been fixed for 
the attempt, leaving the main body of his forces under arms, he proceeded 
with four hundred men, few of whom were in the secret, towards Corinth. 
As they approached the wall, the light of 
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the full moon, wliicb would have rendered concealment almost impossible, 
was intercepted by clouds which rose from the sea. Several other propitious 
circumstances contributed to his success, though he fully earned it by his 
courage. Erginus with seven others, disguised as wayfarers, gained entrance 
at a gate and overpowered the guard, while Aratus, with only a hundred of 
his men, scaled the wall, and advanced towards the citadel with the scaling- 
ladders, ordering the rest to follow. But on his way through the town he fell 
in with a patrol, one of whom escaped, and soon raised a general alarm. 


Aratus, again favoured by the moon which broke through the clouds as he 
was entangled in the most intricate part of the ascent, reached the wall of 
the citadel safely, and was soon engaged in a hard combat with the garrison. 
As soon as the alarm was raised, Archelaus, finding that the citadel was 
attacked, hastened with all his forces in that direction. But he chanced to 
light on three hundred Achjeans, who, unable to find the track of their 
comrades, had cowered behind a projection of the rock. They now sprang 
out as from an ambuscade, and completely routed and dispersed his troops. 
But they were recalled from the pursuit by Erginus to the succour of Aratus, 
and their arrival decided the struggle. By sunrise he was in possession of 
the fortress, and the forces which had followed him from Sicyon, making 
their appearance at the same time, were joyfully admitted into the lower 
town by the Corinthians, who helped to capture the royal soldiers. <i 


By this act, in which he generously hazarded his private fortune, Aratus 
gained such a degree of popular confidence that the Achteans thenceforth 
committed the conduct of public affairs to his hands, and followed his 
counsel even in the years when he was by law excluded from the office of 
strategus. The towns of Trcezen, Epidaurus, Cleonaj, and Megara, presently 
revolted from Macedonia and joined the Achasan League. 


The rise of the Achajans stirred up the jealousy of other states, and incited 
the Macedonians to fresh exertions to recover what they had lost. The old 
king Antigonus concluded an alliance with the jEtolians for a joint attack on 
Achaia, on the basis of a partition of the territory to be acquired. But 
Aratus, who had chosen Ptolemy as patron of the League, and thus secured 
the protection of Eg3’pt in the event of jiossible disaster, repulsed the 
Atoliau marauders before they could join hands with the Macedonians, and 
dissuaded King Antigonus from the proposed campaign by promising him 
the remaining dominions of the Peloponnesus. The aged Antigonus Gonatas 
died soon afterwards, and his son and heir, Demetrius II, was kept fully 
occupied by an invasion of his own country by the Dardans. 


Aratus contrived to make use of these circumstances for fresh acquisitions. 
Secured from attack in the rear by an offensive and defensive alliance with 
the Atolians, he induced most of the states of the Peloponnesus by force or 
subtlety to join the League. Thus Lydiades, the young and accomplished 


prince who reigned at Megalopolis, was prevailed upon to join, and the rich 
and extensive territory of that city was won for the League. The tyrants, 
abandoned by Macedonia, were no longer able to withstand the power of 
Achaia ; they yielded voluntarily or under compulsion to the tide of 
democracy; so that when Demetrius II sank into his grave after ten years of 
feeble sovereignty, and Antigonus Doson (the Promiser) undertook the 
government of Macedonia during the minority of King Philip III, the 
Achfeans ruled over Hermione, Phlius, and the greater part of Ai’cadia, 
counted the rich island of “gina among their possessions, had induced 
Argos to join the League after a long struggle with three successive tyrants, 
and had entered into an alliance with Athens (whence, by the 
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assistance of Aratus, the Macedonian garrisons had been forced to 
withdraw) on equal terms though without reciprocal civil rights. Mantinea, 
Tegea, Orchomenos, and Elis were the only towns that remained subject to 
the Atolians, who, however, had meanwhile extended their dominion over 
part of Thessaly ; and Sparta, just awakened from her long trance and 
invigorated by a new birth from within, was striving to regain the 
ascendency which had been hers in the glorious days of old. Out of these 
elements was bred the fatal conflict which broke all that was left of the 
strength of Greece at the very moment when the Romans began to inter- 
meddle in the domestic concerns of warring states.* 


SPARTA TTKDER CLEOMENES 


Lacedremon had, by this time, exchanged poverty and hardy discipline for 
opulence and voluptuous manners. The jjublic meals, that last pledge of 
Spartan frugality and temperance, were discountenanced by the rulers of the 
state, and fell into disrepute and disuse. One or two princes, who 
endeavoured to stem the torrent of corruption, suffered deposition, exile, 
and even death. The laws of Lycurgus were totally disregarded. The lands 
were all in possession of a few families, who lived in the greatest splendour, 
whilst the rest of the Spartans, stripped of their patrimony, were doomed to 
the greatest indigence. The efforts of Agis IV, the king, to enforce the 
sumptuary laws, to cancel all debts, and to make a new division of lands, 
were opposed by the rich, and at last punished with death, on pretence of a 
design to alter the government. 


In such a situation of affairs, Cleomenes ascended the Spartan throne, a 
prince who united integrity of heart with martial spirit and a love of glory. 
He found, on his accession, both the internal constitution and the public 
affairs of Sparta in the utmost confusion. Domestic distress, with its 
concomitant despondency of spirit, had caused throughout Laconia a 
universal depopulation. Instead of natives sufficient to occupy the thirty- 
nine thousand shares into which Lycurgus had originally divided the land, 
only seven hundred families of the Spartan race were now to be found ; and, 
of these, about six hundred, sunk into abject penury and wretchedness, were 
incapable of exerting any degree of vigour in the public service. The slaves, 
too, had many of them perished through want of employment and 
subsistence, while others had been carried off, in great numbers, by the 
enemies of Sparta. Such was the miserable decay of both public and private 
virtue ! Cleomenes, actuated by his natural disposition to arms, as well as 
by the representations already mentioned of the jEtolians, in order to revive 
the martial spirit of the Spartans, attacked Tegea, Mantinea, and 
Orchomenos, cities of Arcadia. Having reduced these under his obedience, 
he marched without delay against a certain castle in the district of 
Megalopolis, which commanded on that side the entrance into Laconia. 


Immediately upon this act of hostility, the AchcTan states declared war 
against the Spartans. The Spartan king forthwith took the field, with what 


troops he could muster, and ravaged the territories of the cities in alliance 
with Achaia. With five thousand men he advanced against the Achaean 
general Aratus, who, perceiving the resolution of the Spartans, declined an 
engagement, though at the head of twenty thousand. The retreat of Aratus, 
determined the Eleans, who had never been steady in the interests of 
Achaia, openly to declare against her. The Achseans attempted to 
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chastise this defection; but they were routed by Cleomenes at Lycteum, near 
the Elean borders; and totally overthrown by him in the ensuing campaign, 
near Leuctra. Pursuing his good fortune, he reduced several of the towns of 
Arcadia, which he garrisoned with his Lacedaemonian troops. 


He returned to Sparta with the mercenaries only, and cut off the ephori, 
whom he considered as troublesome to himself, and oppressive to the 
Spartan subjects, by assassination ; a course which he endeavoured to 
justify, by arraigning the unconstitutional establishment of this order of 
magistrates, and a recital of several acts of iniquity. He now seized on the 
administration of justice, and re-established the agrarian and sumptuary 
laws of Lycurgus, which he enforced by his own example. Having thus 
made himself master of Sparta, he diverted thart energy to foreign 
enterprises, which might otherwise have broken out in domestic sedition. 
He plundered the territories of Megalopolis, forced the Achsean lines at 
Hecatomlxeum, and obtained a complete victory. The Achfean army, 
composed of the flower of their nation, were almost all cut off. The 
Mantineans, having slaughtered the Achiean garrison stationed in their city, 
put themselves under the protection of the Spartans. The same si:)irit of 
defection and revolt appeared in most of the other cities of Peloponnesus. In 
this extremity, they sued for peace to Cleomenes ; but Aratus, who had for 
some time declined to take the lead in the pyublic affairs of Achaia, now 
resumed his authority ; and, by insisting on such terms as the high-spirited 
Cleomenes could not accept, contrived to prevent that peace which his 
countrymen wished for. 


Both Aratus and Cleomenes wished to unite all the nations of Peloponnesus 
into one commonwealth, and by that means to form such a bulwark for the 
liberties of Greece, as might set all foreign power at defiance. But to what 
people the supreme direction of the common affairs should belong, was the 
question. Even Aratus, so much above the love of money, showed himself, 
on this occasion, the slave of ambition ; and, rather than see a superior in 
power, determined to involve everything in confusion. 


The interruption of the negotiations for peace raised a general ferment 
throughout Peloponnesus ; the conduct of Aratus fired the martial ardour of 
Cleomenes, and excited jealousies in different states ; nor could the 
Achseans obtain any assistance from the Athenians, the jEtolians, or the 
Argives. Corinth was on the point of surrendering to the Spartan king ; and 
even Sicyon must have been lost, had not a timely discovery prevented an 
intended conspiracy. Here we may remark the extreme quickness with 
which the Grecian states entered into any confederacy that was formed for 
humbling whatever power preponderated in Greece : a proof, that, however 
their manners were corrupted, their sentiments of liberty and the balance of 
power were not yet wholly subverted. 


ANTIGONUS CALLED IN 


Resentment against Cleomenes induced Aratus to entertain the project of 
calling in, for the destruction of Sparta, the aid of Antigonus of Macedon. 
But in Greece this attempt was generally odious, and Antigonus was averse 
from all interference in Grecian affairs, not being easily dazzled b}’ the 
splendour of ambition. But the last and greatest of these difficulties Aratus 
surmounted by various artifices, and entered into a compact with 
Antigonus, the conditions whereof were that the citadel of Corinth should 
be delivered 
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into the hands of the king ; that he should be at tlie head of the Achajan 
confederacy, superintend their councils, and direct their operations ; that his 
army should be supported at their expense. From these articles it is evident, 
that the liberties of Achaia were now no more, and that the sovereign of this 
country was Antigonus.i 


This transaction roused the indignation of the Peloponnesian states: they 
looked to Cleomenes as the only protector of their liberties. That hero, upon 
hearing that the Macedonians were in motion, took possession of a pass on 
the Onean Mountains, which commanded the Corinthian Isthmus ; but the 
Achteans having surprised Argos, he was forced to 


Greek Cuirass and Helmets 
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abandon it, and to leave it open for the Macedonians. The Achseans now 
resumed their superiority in Peloponnesus, and most of the cities in that 
peninsula were constrained to submit to their power. The efforts of 
Cleomenes to restore the liberties of Peloponnesus, and to protect, of 
course, those of the rest of Greece, equal the most famed exploits of 
antiquity. But the wary Antigonus, rich in treasui’e, artfully protracted the 
war, and suffered his impetuous adversaiy to waste his force in vain. 
Cleomenes was forced to retreat to Sellasia, in order to cover Sparta. 


Antigonus, thei-efore, encamped at a distance, on the plain below, in order 
to watch the motions of the enemy, and to act according to circumstances. 
Cleomenes, reduced to the greatest distress for want of provisions, was 
forced to throw open his entrenchments, and, without further delay, to come 
to an engagement. All his skill and valour, which were eminently displayed 
on this occasion, could not save him from a complete defeat (221 B.C.). He 
fled first to Sparta, and from thence to Egypt ; where, after various 
adventures, the loftiness of his spirit, which could not brook the indignities 
offered to him by the ministers of Ptolemy Philopator, brougiit him to an 
honourable but untimely end./ 


Having eluded the vigilance of his guards he made a sally with his friends, 
thirteen in number, all with drawn swords, and raised the cry of liberty. The 
Alexandrian populace stared and applauded, as at a scene on the stage, but 
with as little thought of taking any part in the action. The Spartans killed the 
governor of the city, and another courtier, but after an ineffectual attempt 


[‘ Freeman” calls Aratiis “the Creator, the Preserver, and the Destroyer” of 
the League and bitterly compares his surrender of Corinth with Cavour’s 
delivery of Savoy and Nice to Napoleon III. | 
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to break open the prison in the citadel, finding themselves universally 
shunned, they abandoned their forlorn hope, and turned their swords against 
their own hearts. Panteus, tiie dearest of the king’s friends, consented at his 
request to survive until he saw that the others had breathed their last. 
Ptolemy, as soon as he had learned what had happened, ordered all the 
women and children belonging to the deceased to be put to death ; and the 
young wife of Panteus is said to have paid the like pious ofSces to 
Cratesiclea, who was forced to witness the butchery of her two grandsons, 
as Cleomenes had received from her husband. The body of Cleomenes was 
flayed and hung on a cross, until, if we may believe Plutarch, an 
extraordinary occurrence awakened Ptolemy’s superstitious fears, gave 
occasion for new expiatory rites in the palace, and induced the 
Alexandrians to venerate Cleomenes as a hero. 


Such indeed he was, when measured with them. As we turn from them to 
the proper subject of this history, we feel, as it were, that we are beginning 
again to breathe a healthier atmosphere : and we carry away a strengthened 
conviction, that great as were the evils which Greece suffered from the ill- 
regulated passion for liberty, it was still better to live there, than under the 
sceptre of the Ptolemies â€” among a people who can hardly be said to have 
a history, in any higher sense than a herd of animals, always prone, unless 
when goaded into fury.</ 


During tlie absence of Antigonu.s, a multitude of Illyrians, and other 
barbarians, made an irruption into Macedon, and committed great 
devastation. This irruption hastened his return into his own dominions. In a 
decisive battle, the barbarians were defeated ; but the Macedonian king, by 
straining his voice during the engagement, burst a blood-vessel. The 
consequent effusion of blood threw him into a languishing state, and he 
died in the space of a few days, lamented by all Greece. 


Antigonus II was succeeded by Philip, the son of Demetrius, the last of the 
Macedonian kings of that name ; a prince only in the seventeenth year of 
his age, intelligent, affable, munificent, and attentive to all the duties of the 


royal station. This excellent character was formed by a good natural 
disposition, cultivated by the instructions and example of Antigonus, who 
appointed him his successor on the Macedonian throne. 


THE SOCIAL WAK 


The jealousy which the -/tolians had long entertained of the Achsean states, 
was increased by the importance which they had assumed from their 
alliance with Macedon. No sooner were they relieved from the dread of 
Antigonus, than they ravaged the Achsean coast, and committed 
depredations on all the neighbouring counti’ies. Aratus having opposed to 
them the Achsean forces in vain, invoked and obtained the aid of the king 
of Macedon. Philip promised that as soon as he should have settled the 
affairs of his own kingdom, he would repair to Coi-inth, in order to meet the 
convention of the states in alliance with Achaia, that he might have an 
opportunity of settling with them a plan of future operations. In the 
meantime, the “tolians, making a fresh irruption into Peloponnesus, sacked 
Cynaetha, a city of Arcadia, put most of the inhabitants to the sword, and 
laid the place in ruins. The convention of the Achaean confederates, now 
assembled at Corinth, unanimously agreed that unless the “tolians should 
make repara- .tion, war should be declared against them, and the direction 
of it committed to the king of Macedon. Hence the origin of the Social War, 
so called 
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from the association entered into by the several states engaged against 
jEtolia. 


Philip commenced his operations with the siege of Ambracas, a fortress 
which commanded an extensive territory, belonging of right to Epirus, but 
now in the hands of the iEtolians. Having reduced this fortress, he restored 
it to the Epirots, and prepared to carry the war into il*]tolia. The “Etolian 
spirit was not daunted either by the loss of Ambracas or the threats of 
Philip. They invaded Macedon, and made incursions into Achaia, which 
they reduced to the greatest distress. The mercenaries in the Achaean 
service had mutinied for want of pay ; the Peloponnesian confederates 


became spiritless or disaffected ; even the Messenians, in whose cause 
chiefly Achaia, had, at the beginning, taken up arms, were afraid to act 
against the jEtolians : whilst the Spartans, notwithstanding their 
engagements, at the late conven-tions, to Achaia, had now massacred, or 
sent into exile, all such of their own citizens as were in the interest of the 
Achteans, and ojienly declared against them. For the Spartans, amidst their 
greatest humiliation, had ever been impatient of the domination of Achaia, 
to which the haughtiness of that republic had, in all probability, very much 
contributed. 


A year had elapsed since the alliance had been formed against Achaia, 
when Philip of Macedon, in the depth of winter, set out with the utmost 
secrecy to Corinth, where a part of his forces were stationed. He surprised a 
party of Eleans, who had gone forth to ravage the Sicyonian territories, and 
reduced Psophis, a stronghold within the confines of Arcadia, of which the 
Eleans had taken possession. He plundered Elis, one of the finest regions in 
Greece, in respect to cultivation, and rich in everj/ kind of rural wealth. He 
next subdued under his power Triphylia, a district of Peloponnesus to the 
southward of Elis, and wrested the vEtolian yoke from the necks of the 
Messenians. Philip made a temperate use of all his victories. He granted 
peace to all who sued for it ; and the whole of liis conduct seemed to be 
directed by the same generous motives which had formerly directed that of 
Antigonus. But in the midst of these fair appearances, Philip began to 
manifest latent seeds of ambition. He restrained the pride and Mower of his 
ministers, who had been appointed to their offices by his predecessor 
Antigonus ; and supported Eperatus in the election of general of Achaia, in 
opposition to Aratus. In order to counterbalance this unpopular measure, 
and to strengthen himself in the affections of the Achajan jDeople, he 
besieged Tei-chos, and having taken that fortress, restored it to the 
Achteans, to whom it belonged. He also made au inroad into Elis, and 
presented the D3’means and the cities in the neighbourhood with all the 
plunder. He now imagined that the wealth and vigour of the Achaean 
republic were at his disposal ; but the new general had not provided any 
magazines, and the treasury was exhausted. Philip now affected to place 
great confidence in Aratus. By the advice of this statesman, he made an 
attempt on the island of Cephallenia, an island in the Ionian Sea, near the 
coast of Peloponnesus, and the great resort of the “tolian pirates. His 


attempt, after it had been carried on almost to success, was baiBed by the 
treachery of his ministers. 


He now, following the advice of Aratus, invaded and ravaged “tolia itself, 
returned into Peloponnesus, laid waste Laconia, and, flushed with success, 
meditated the subjection of all Greece, and a junction with Hannibal against 
the Romans. Aratus in vain attempted to dissuade him from this project. He 
sent ambassadors to the Carthaginian general, but they were intercepted, 
soon after their landing in Italy : as they gave out, however, that they were 
going to Rome, they, in a little time, obtained their release, and 
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made their way to Hannibal, with whom they concluded a treaty. On their 
return they were again intercepted, and sent with all their papers to Rome. 
But Philip despatched other ambassadors, and a ratification of the treaty 
was obtained. It was stipulated that Philip should furnish a fleet of two 
hundred ships, to be employed in harassing the Italian coasts ; and that he 
should also assist Hannibal with a considerable body of land-forces. In 
return for this assistance, when Rome and Italy should be finally reduced, 
which were to remain in the possession of the Carthaginians, Hannibal was 
to pass into Epirus at the head of a Carthaginian army, to be employed as 
Philip should desire ; and, having made a conquest of the whole country, to 
give up to him such parts of it as lay convenient for Macedon. 


In consequence of this agreement, the Macedonian king entered the Ionian 
Gulf, with a large fleet, fell down to the coast of Epirus, took Oricum, on 
the coast of Epirus, a defenceless seaport, but from which there was a short 
passage to Italy, and laid siege to ApoUonia ; but surprised and defeated by 
the Romans, secretly retreated homeward across the mountains. 


ALLIANCE WITH ROME 


The Romans, humbled by the victorious arms of Hannibal, were not in a 
condition in which they might prosecute a war with Macedon ; they 
therefore determined, if possible, to raise up enemies against Philip in 
Greece, that he might be employed at home in the defence of his own 
dominions. They accoi-dingiy made overtures for this purpose to the 
Atolians, who, confiding in the flattering declarations of the Roman 
ambassador, hastened to conclude a treaty, of which the following were the 
principal conditions : That the “tolians should immediately commence 
hostilities against Philip by land, which the Romans were to support by a 
fleet of twenty galleys ; that whatever conquests might be made, from the 
confines of \Etolia to Corcyra, the cities, buildings, and territory, should 
belong to the “tolians, but every other kind of plunder to the Romans. The 
Spartans and Eleans, with other states, were included in this alliance ; and 
the war commenced with the reduction of the island of Zacynthus, which, 
as an earnest of Roman generosity and good faith, was immediately 
annexed to the dominions of ^tolia. These transactions were dated about 
208 B.C. 


It has already been observed, that Philip aimed at the subjection of all 
Greece. Aratus, who would have opposed him in this design, he took off by 
poison.’ His interest in Greece was now strengthened by the introduction of 
the Romans : he was regarded by the Greeks as the champion of freedom, 
and as their defence against the Romans, whom they still considered and 
denominated barbarians. Not only the Greeks northward 


[1 “This infamous action,” says Polybius,’ ” was not for some time 
discovered to the world ; for the poison was not of that kind which procures 
immediate death ; but was one of those whicli wealcen tlie habit of the 
body, and destroy life by slow degrees. Aratus himself was very sensible of 
the injury that he had received. ‘ Such, Cephalo,’ he said to a favourite 
servant, ‘ is the reward of the friendship which I have had for Philip.’ So 
great and excellent a thing is moderation, which disposed the sufferer, and 
not the author of the injury, to feel the greatest shame when he found that 
all the glorious actions which he had shared with Philip, in order to promote 
the service of that prince, had been at last so basely recompensed. 


” Such was the end of this magistrate, who received after his death, not 
from his own country alone, but from the whole republic of the Achaeans, 
all the honours that were due a man who had so often held the 
administration of their government, and performed such signal services for 
the â- Stave. For they decreed sacrifices to him, with the other honours that 
belong to heroes, and, in a word, omitting nothing that could serve to render 
his name immortal.” ] 
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of the Corinthian isthmu.s, but even the Achaean League, prepared to take 
up arms in hi.s support. Encouraged b}’ these allies, he acted with un- 
conuuon vigour: he carried the war into |Uyricum with success; marched to 
the relief of the Acarnanians, wiio were threatened by the “tolians, and 
fortified himself in Thessaly. The “tolians, notwithstanding these 
advantages gained over them by Philip, and that they were afterwards 
defeated by him in two hot engagements, remained undaunted, and 
prosecuted the war with an amazing obstinacy. The neighbouring states, 
now jealous of the successes of Philip, endeavoured to mediate a peace ; 
nor did the Macedonian show himself unwilling to ti-eat for that purpose. 


A peace was ready to be concluded, when the Romans, deep!}’ interested in 
the “prolongation of war, sent their fleet to support the jEtolians ; who, 
encouraged also by the prospect of acquiring another ally. Attains, king of 
Pergamus, boldly set Philip at defiance, and talked of terms to which they 
knew he would not submit. The moderation of Philip strengthened the 
indignation of his Greek confederates against the “Etolians ; a disposition 
which he soon found an opportunity of calling forth into action. Intelligence 
being brought to him, whilst he was assisting at the Nemean games, that the 
Romans had landed, and were laying waste the country from Corinth to 
Sicyon, he instantly set out, attacked and repulsed the enemy, and, before 
the conclusion of the games, returned again to Argos ; an achievement 
which greatly distinguished him in the eyes of all Greece, assembled at that 


solemnity. After other vigorous, though unsuccessful, exertions against the 
Romans, he was called back, by domestic insurrec-tions, to Rlacedon. 


The Achffian states, though deprived of the powerful aid of the Macedonian 
king, still carried on their military operations under the conduct of 
Philopcemen of Megalopolis, in Arcadia, an enthusiast in the cause of 
liberty from his earliest years, and one who had been active in bringing over 
several of the Arcadians to join the Achaean League. Soon after the death 
of Aratus, to whom he was as much superior in military, as he was inferior 
in political abilities, he attained the chief sway in the Achrean councils. He 
saw with concern the humiliating condition to which a foreign yoke had 
reduced his countrymen, and conceived the noble resolution of relieving 
them from it. In the character of general of Achaia, he improved their 
discipline, inured them to hardship and toil, and gave them weightier 
armour, and more powerful weapons. The effect of this discipline soon 
appeared : the armies of “tolia and Elis, which attacked them in Philip’s 
ab.sence, were totally defeated. In the meantime, the Romans, supported by 
Attains, attacked Eubcea, of all the provinces of Greece, though an island, 
one of the most considerable for fertility of soil, extent of territory, and 
advantage of situation. Philip, on his part, kept a watchful eye on his 
enemies : his military preparations were vigorous, and not without success. 
The war was prolonged, with various success, for six years, when the 
Romans and Attains retired from Greece. A peace was now concluded 
between the tolians and Romans, on the one part, and Philip on the other, 
whose successful ambition led him, by a natural progress, to attack the 
dominions of the king of Egypt. 


The Romans, whose policy it was never to have more enemies on their 
hands than one at a time, had consented to a peace with Macedon, because 
they were involved in a war with Carthage ; but that war being now at an 
end, they eagerly embraced the first pretexts they could find for a rupture 
with the prince, whose successes had excited a jealousy of his growing 
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power. Complaints being brought before that political and powerful people 
from Attains, from the Ilhodians, from the Athenians, and from Egypt, they 
readily determined to improve so favourable a juncture. And first, they 
declared themselves the guardians of the young king of Egypt. Marcus 
Emilias was despatched from Rome, to announce to Philip tlie intentions of 
the Roman senate. The ambassador found the king before Abydos, at the 
head of an army flushed with victory. Philip was not insensible of the 
advantage of his situation ; yet the Roman, undaunted by the deportment of 
the monarch, charged him with dignity and firmness, not to attack the 
possessions of the crown of Egypt ; to abstain from war with any of the 
Grecian states ; and to submit the matters in dispute between him. Attains, 
and the Rhodians, to fair arbitration. “The boastful inexperience of youth,” 
said the king, ” thy gracefulness of person, and, still more, the name of 
Roman, inspire thee with this haughtiness. It is my wish, that Rome may 
observe the faith of treaties ; but should she be inclined again to hazard an 
appeal to arms, I trust that, with the protection of the gods, I shall render the 
Macedonian name as formidable as that of the Roman.” These things, with 
the cruel destruction of the city and inhabitants of Abydos, happened about 
199 B.C. 


Philip, like other ambitious princes, was now on terms of hostility with 
most of the neighbouring nations. Rome, on the contrary, was in a situation 
the most favourable that could be imagined to her ambition : Carthage was 
subdued; in Italy, all remains of insurrection had subsided; Sicily, in fertility 
and opulence, at that time the pride of the western world, with most of the 
adjacent islands, was annexed to her dominions ; and even those nations 
which had not yet felt the force of her arms, heard, with terror, the fame of a 
people not to be subdued even by a Hannibal. About three years, therefore, 
after peace had been made with Philip, the Romans despatched a fleet, 
under the conduct of the consul Sulpicius, for the relief of Athens, then 
besieged by the Macedonians. 


Philip was moved with resentment, and attempted to wreak his vengeance 
on Athens. Disappointed in his hope of surprising that city, he laid waste the 
country around it, destroying even the temples, which he had hitherto 


affected to venerate, and mangling and defacing every work of art in sucha 
manner, that there scarcely remained, according to the Roman historian 
Livy, a vestige of symmetry or beauty. Here we have an opportunity of 
remarking the contrast between the genius of Athens, in the times of Philip, 
the father of Alexander, and that Philip who now filled the throne of 
Macedon. The Athenians harassed by the arms of this last mentioned 
prince, had recourse to the only weapons with which they were now 
acquainted a€” the invectives of their orators, and the acrimony of their 
popular decrees. It was resolved, that ” Philip should forever be an object of 
execration to the Athenian people ; that whatever statues had been raised to 
him, or to any of the Macedonian princes, should be thrown down ; that 
whatever had been enacted in their favour should be rescinded ; that every 
place in which any inscription, or memorial, had been set up in praise of 
Philip, should be thenceforth held profane and unclean ; that in all their 
solemn feasts, when their priests implored a blessing on Athens and her 
allies, they should pronounce curses on the Macedonian, his kindred, his 
arms by sea and land, and the whole Macedonian name and nation : ina 
word, that whatever had been decreed in ancient times against the Pisistrat- 
idse, should operate in full force against Philip ; and that whoever should 
propose any mitigation of the resolutions now formed, should be adjudged a 
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traitor to his country, and be punished witli death.” The flatteries of the 
Athenians to their allies were in proportion to their impotent execrations of 
the Macedonian monarch. Such is the connection between meanness of 
spirit and the loss of freedom ! 


GREEK FREEDOM PROCLAIMED 


A languid and indecisive war had been carried on for the space of two years 
between the Macedonians and Romans, during the consulship of Sulpicius 
and that of his successor Villius, not much to the honour of these 
commanders, when the command of the Roman army devolved to the new 
consul, Titus Quintius Flaminius, not indeed unacquainted, being a Roman, 
with the science of war, but more remarkable for his skill and address in 
negotiation than for military genius. The Roman consul, by the vigour of 
his arms, but still more by the dexterity with which he carried into, 
execution the profound policy of his nation, brought Greece to the lowest 
state of humiliation. By detaching the most considerable of the Grecian 
states, particularly the “tolians and the Achaeans, from their connection 
with Macedon ; by ingratiating himself with the Grecian states, whom he 
managed, after they had become his confederates, with infinite artifice ; by 
making a pompous but insidious proclamation of their freedom at the 
Isthmian and Nemean games, he reduced the Macedonian king to the 
necessity of first seeking a truce, and afterwards of accepting peace on these 
mortifying conditions, which were entirely approved by the Roman senate : 


” That all the Greek cities, both in Asia and in Europe, should be free, and 
restored to the enjoyment of their own laws. 


“That Philip, before the next Isthmian games, should deliver up to the 
Romans all the Greeks he had in any part of his dominions, and evacuate all 
the places he po.ssessed either in Greece or in Asia. 


” That he should give up all the prisoners and deserters. 


” That he should surrender all his decked ships of every kind ; five small 
vessels, and his galley of sixteen banks of oars, excepted. 


“That he should pay the Romans a thousand talents [AL200,000 or 
11,000,000], one half down, the rest in ten equal annual payments. 


“And that, as a security for the performance of these regulations, he should 
give hostages, his son Demetrius being one.” The date of this peace was 


193 B.C. 


Flaminius having made various decrees in favour of the several Grecian 
communities in confederacy with the Romans ; having expelled Nabis, the 
ty-rant of Sparta, from Argos ; and having obtained the freedom of the 
Roman slaves in Greece, returned to Rome, to the great satisfaction of all 
Greece ; and withdrew, as he had promised, all the Roman garrisons. 


THE .ffiTOLIANS CRUSHED 


Antiochus, king of Syria, was renowned for the magnificence of his court, 
great treasures, numerous armies, military talents, and political wisdom. He 
had visited the coasts of the Hellespont, formerly subject to the kings of 
Syria ; he had even passed over into Thrace, where he had likewise claims ; 
and he was preparing to rebuild Lysimachia, in order to make it again the 
seat of government in the countries anciently possessed by Lysimachus. 
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[193-187 EX.] The pretensions of so powerful and poKtic a prince to 
countries -nliich the Bomans had already marked as their own, excited the 
jealousy of that ambitious people. They gave him repeated notification, that, 
” by the treaty with ?.’ . the Grecian cities in Asia, as weU as Europe, had 
been declared 


:. : Rome expected he would conform to that declaration”; and 


f miner, “that henceforth Asia was to be the boundary of his dominions; and 
that any attempt to make a settlement in Europe, would be considered by 
Rome as an act of hostility.” Antiochus, at first, manifested a disposition to 
peace, and, in order to obtain it, would hare made large concessions, could 
anything less than the humiliation of the crown of Syria have satisfied 
Roman ambirion— 


But Hannibal, the sworn enemy of Rome, no sooner heard of his meditating 
a War against the Romans, than be made his escape from Carthage to the 
Syrian court, and urged him to arms. The ..Stolians, too, solicited him to -i- 
indicate the cause of Greece, notwithstanding the deltisive show of liberty 
“~” @—by Rome, more enthralled in reality than at any former period. 
Han:- mmended an invasion of Italy, where alone, in his judgment, 


Rome A as vulnerable. With only eleven thousand land-forces, and a 
suitable naval armament, he offered to carrj’ the war into the heart of that 
country ; provi’led Antiochus would, at tbe same time, appear at the head of 
an army on the western coast of Greece, that, by making a show of an 
intended invasion from that quarter, he might divert the attention and divide 
the strength of the Romans. The “tolians, on the other hand, told him, that if 
Greece were made the seat of war, there would be, throughout all that 
countr}-, a general insurrection against the power of the Romans. 
Antiochus, having adopted the plan of the “tolians in preference to that of 
Hannibal, entered Greece with a small force, and being disappointed in his 
expectations of succour from the Grecian states, was defeated at the straits 
of Thermopylae by Manlius Acilius Glabrio, the Roman consul. He escaped 
with only five hundred men to Chalcis, from whence he retreated with pre- 
cijntation to his Asiatic dominions, 187 years before the Christian era. 


The .Sltolians ha'ing rejected the terms of peace offered to them by the 
Romans, the tonsul pressed forward the siege of Heraclea, which soon 
surrendered at discretion. He was preparing to besiege Naupactas, a seaport 
on the Corinthian Gulf, of the greatest importance to the “tolian nation, who 
now decided to submit themselves to the faith of the Roman people, and 
sent deputies to intimate this determination to the Roman consul. Acilius, 
catching the wor’ls of the deputies, said, ” Is it then true, that the .\Etolians 
submit themselves to the faith of Rome ? ” Phieneas, who was at the head 
of the JEUAizn deputation, replied, that they did. ” Then,” continued the 
consul, “let no jEtolian, from henceforth, on any account, puVjlic or 
private, presume to pass over into Asia ; and let Dicjearchus, with all who 
have liad any sliare in his revolt, be delivered into my hands.” 


“Tlie JEtolians,” interrupted Phjeneas, “in submitting to the faith of the 
Romans, meant to rely upon their generosity, but not to yield themselves up 


to servitude : neither the honour of >ÂŁtolia, nor the customs and laws of 
Greece, will allow ils to comply with your requisition.” “It is insolent 
jjrevarication,” answered the consul, “to mention the honour of JEtolia and 
the customs and laws of Greece ; you ought even to be put in chains.” The 
AEtolians, exasperated even to ma^lness at this imperious treatment of their 
deputies and nation, were encouraged in their dispfA«ition to vindicate their 
lil>erties by arms, by the exx>ectation of succours from Asia and from 
Macedon ; but this expectation was disappointed, and they 
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were reduced to the necessity of sending ambassadors to Rome, to implore 
the clemency of the Roman senate. The only conditions they could obtain 
a— were, either to pay a thousand talents [.ÃŁ200,000 or $1,000,000], a sum 
which, they declared, far exceeded their abilities, and to have neither friend 
nor foe, but with the approbation of Rome, or to submit to the pleasure of 
the senate. The “Etolians desired to know, what they were to understand by 
” submitting to the pleasure of the senate °” : an explanation being refused, 
they were obliged to return uncertain of their fate. The war with Rome was 
renewed ; but the Roman vigour and policy prevailed in the unequal 
contest, and the -Etolians were again obliged to apply to the consul, in the 
most submissive manner, for mercy. The conditions granted to them were 
extremely hard : they were heavily fined, obliged to give up several of their 
cities and territories to the Romans, and to deliver to the consul forty 
hostages, to be chosen by him, none under twelve, or above forty years of 
age. But one express condition comprehended everything that imperious 
power might think fit to impose : the -Etolians were to *a€~ piay observance 
to the empire aitd majesty of the Roman people.” 


The predominant power of the Acha/uis in the Peloponnesus, now became 
the object of Roman jealousy and ambition. Though confederated with 
Achaia, the Peloponnesian cities retained each of them peculiar privileges, 
and a species of independent sovereignty. No sooner was peace concluded 
with AEtolia, than Marcus Fulvius Xobilior, to whom the conduct of the 


Aa€-Etolian War had been committed on the expiration of the consulship of 
Acilius, took up his residence in the island of Cophallenia, that he might be 
ready, upon the first appearance of any dispute in Achaia, to pass over into 
Peloponnesus, and improve every dissension, for the aggrandisement of the 
Roman Republic. Siu^h an opportunity soon presented itself : the congress 
of the AclKvan states had always been held at ^Egium ; but Philopivmen, 
now the Acluean general, having determined to divide among all the cities 
of the League the advantages of a general convention, had named Argos for 
the next iliet. This innovation the inhabitants of .iEgium opposed, and 
appealed to the Roman consul for his decision. Another pretext for passing 
over into Greece was also soon offered to Fulvius. The Lacedaemonian 
exiles, who had been banished in the days of the tyrants, and never restoi- 
ed, resided in towns along the coast of Laconia, protected by Achaean 
garrisons, cut off the inhabitants of LacedaMuon from all intercourse with 
the seacoast. One of those maritime towns was attacked by the Spartans in 
the night-time, but defended by the exiles, with the assistance of the 
Achsvan soldiery. Philopa?men represented this attempt of the Spartans as 
an insult on the whole AchaA»an body. He obtained a decree in favour of 
the exiles, commanding tlie LacedaMuonians, on pain of being treated as 
enemies, to deli\er up the autliors of that outrage. This decree the 
LacedaMuonians refused to obey. They dissolved their alliance with 
Achaia, and otTered their city to tlie Romans. In revenge of this, 
Philopivmen, notwithstanding the advanced season, laid waste the 
territories of Laceda-mon..” 


GEEECE AT THE MEKCY OF a€“FETEXDI.Y EOME 


The bonil which had formerly existed between Macedonia and Greece, 
giving the history of both, after the time of Philip and the Great Alexander, 
a common road to travel, had in the cotirse of time dis;ippeared. The Greeks 
had not desired this bond with Macedonia, though nothing else 
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could possibly have won the townships their independence. For, while the 
kings of Macedonia proceeded rigorously in carrying out their desire of 
building for themselves a suzerainty in Greece, yet for all that the ultimate 
end of pursuit was not the enslaving of Greece, but her amalgamation with 
Macedonia. The Greeks would have been as free as the Macedonians were 
under the monarchy, and it was no mean degree of freedom they enjoyed. 


An Asiatic despotism could take no root on this soil, it could not spi-ing up 
spontaneou.sly. Rome certainly was capable of exercising such power, since 
she commanded forces such as would not have been at the disposal of a 
king of Macedonia and Greece. But the Greeks had worked against the 
amalgamation with Macedonia as though it had been the worst of all fates. 
Now, as a reward, they accepted the rule of the cruel Romans, who revealed 
tlieir character even more and more clearly through the veiling cloud of 
their friendship, their alliance, and their altruistic enthusiasm for freedom. 


There is a silence come over the land of Greece, since the result of the 
Roman war against Syria, the sil nee of bondage. Zacynthus, Apollonia, 
Epidamnus, and certain other points in the Greek world, might thereafter at 
once be considered and treated “l ::ubject lands. Altogether the Romans 
during this time moved nearer. Istria was conquered and made a province. 
Even “tolia was not talked of in Philip’s last years ; here too, stillness had 
come. Not one of the many little leagues, which now divided Greece dared 
or could dare to refuse anything the Romans de-mandeda€” if, that is to say, 
the Romans attached any importance to it. And of what kind these 
commands were one may still judge from isolated facts appearing in the 
detached fragments from which we have to construct the history of Greece 
during this period. Thebes had to receive again within her walls the 
murderer of the Bceotarch, Brachyllas, because he murdered for Rome’s 
sake and was a friend of Rome. 


From only one quarter of Greece did there sound any note of life and 
activity â€” from Achaia ; and the Romans did, for an exception, think it 
worth while to concern themselves about Achaia somewhat, and to take 
action, when occasion offered, that her dissolution might be hastened. 


But such life or activity as may still stir in the Achaean League is no longer 
a cheering spectacle in any way. Those of its men who are best calculated to 
win respect, because they are not in the pay of the Romans, and still cherish 
thoughts of independence, prove themselves to be, if not without real worth, 
yet certainly without caution or insight. Philopoemen and Lycortas stand 
highest among them. Philopoemen himself is said to have perceived that 
extinction under the Roman rule was become altogether inevitable, and that 
the only thing left to do was to endeavour to put it off as long as possible. 
That was the right view for a man to take, unless he had determined to 
evade bondage by a voluntary death. But Philopoemen, it would appear, did 
not hold the view attributed to him. He thought the bond might grow 
stronger again some day, and, if it were necessary, assert itself in arms 
against the Romans. For why else, if this were not his idea, should there 
have been that madness and murder in Sparta ? The old Spartan life had to 
be stamped out, the new citizens must be strangled, because the old Sparta 
and the strong Sparta would not join the Achaeans and so the Peloponnese 
remained divided. With the idea that the unity of the Peloponnese was 
gained at last, and that the bond was solid and complete, Philopoemen and 
his friends may have rested from the festival of murder in Sparta, which 
now found herself once more forced into the Achaean League. 
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Obviou.sly the heads of tlie League thought they niiglit move more freely. 
They ventured to mention the League’s independence, they continued to 
disobey Roman commands. In this they made one of two mistakes. Either 
they though! the senate really desired their independence, or else they 
imagined that they also were still something considerable and were capable, 
if necessary, of defending themselves in arms. It would not have suited the 
Romans just then to appear again in Greece with an army, and so, for a 
time, though only a very short time, they permitted the high and empty 
words of the Achgeans. And in the end the sword was not in the least 
required to bring them back to heel, only a stern command from the senate, 


and at once the liberty ci-aze of the AchaBans tumbled pitifully into 
nothing. 


The trifling differences which sprang from the endeavours of the Achteans 
and the counter endeavours of the Spartans, would be insignificant did they 
not conduce to our knowledge of the Roman method. The arts which were 
employed against Macedonia were also employed against the Achseans. 
The small should be stricken like the great, so that in the end both might be 
completely and easily taken. The Romans must have seen with pleasure the 
perverse measures to which Philopcemen and the Achseans resorted in 
order to force the Peloponnesus to the unity of the League. ? 


The Romans, thus invited to act as umpires in Greece, found means to break 
the strength of the commonwealth of Achaia, by seducing its confederate 
states â€” a conduct which, in the eyes of pure morality, must appear 
enormously treacherous ; but which if, in the ambitious designs of states 
and princes, the certain attainment of the end be considered as a sufficient 
justification of the means, must be deemed refined policy. By the intrigues 
of Roman emissaries, too, a party of Messenians took up arms against the 
Achaeans ; and PhilopcEmen, hastening to suppress the insurgents, fell into 
their hands, and was put to death. 


ROME AGAINST PHILIP 


During these transactions in Greece, the Romans, jealous of the increasing 
power of their ally, Philip of Macedon, sought an occasion of quarrelling 
with him, and, agreeably to their usual policy, encouraged every complaint, 
and supported the pretensions of his enemies ; prepared to plunder them, 
too, in their turns, when the Macedonian power should no longer be 
formidable. The small cantons or communities of Thessaly, in which he had 
re-established his authority, were now encouraged to assert their 
independence ; and the Macedonian king was called to account for those 
very outrages which he had committed on the side of the Romans. 
Commissioners were appointed for the settlement of differences. Philip was 
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[185-179 B.C.] required by them to evacuate Anus and Maronea, which 
were claimed by Eumenes. These were cities on the Hellespont, which, 
from their maritime situation, afforded many advantages. The complexion 
and designs of the Roman commissioners were obvious; and Philip, judging 
it vain to keep measures with men determined at any rate to take part with 
his adversaries, expostulated with them with great boldness on the injustice, 
treachery, and ingratitude of their nation. 


In this temper of mind he wreaked his revenge on the Maroneans, whose 
solicitations, he supposed, had been employed against him. A body of his 
fiercest Thracian mercenaries being introduced into Maronea, on the night 
before the Macedonian garrison was to march out, on pretence of a sudden 
tumult, put to the sword all the inhabitants suspected of favouring the 
Roman interest, without distinction of condition, age, or sex, and left the 
place drenched in the blood of its citizens. The Romans threatened to 
revenge this massacre, and Philip was obliged to send his second son, 
Demetrius, to Rome, to make an apology. The Roman senate, with a view to 
debauch the filial affection of Demetrius and to draw him over to the 


interests of Rome, told him that, on his account, whatever had been 
improper in his father’s conduct should be pa.ssed over ; and that, from the 
confidence they had in him, they were well assured Philip would, for the 
future, perform everything that justice requii-ed : that ambassadors should 
be sent to see all matters properly settled : and that, from the regard they 
bore to the son, they were willing to excuse the father. This message excited 
in the breast of Philip a suspicion of the connection formed between Rome 
and Demetrius ; which suspicion was inflamed by the insinuations and dark 
artifices of his eldest son Perseus, a prince, according to the Roman writers, 
of an intriguing and turbulent disposition, sordid, ungenerous, and subtle. 


Perseus and Demetrius were both in the bloom of life ; the former aged 
about thirty years when Demetrius returned from Rome, but born of a 
mother of mean descent, a seamstress of Argos, and of so questionable a 
character, as to make it doubtful whether he was really Philip’s son. 
Demetrius was five years younger, born of his queen, a lady of royal 
extraction. Hence Perseus had conceived a jealousy of hisbrother, and was 
insidiously active to undermine him in the royal favour. He accused 
Demetrius to the king of a design to assassinate him. Philip, familiarised as 
he was to acts of blood, was struck with horror at the story of Perseus. 
Retiring into the inner apartment of his palace, with two of his nobles, he 
sat in solemn judgment on his two sons, being under the agonising 
necessity, whether the charge could be proved or disproved, of finding one 
of them guilty. Distracted by his doubts, Philip sent Philocles and Apelles, 
two noblemen, to proceed as his ambassadors to Rome, with instructions to 
find out, if possible, with what persons Demetrius corresponded, and what 
were the ends he had in view. 


Perseus, profoundly artful, and having the advantage of being the heir 
apparent to the Macedonian crown, secretly gained over to his interest his 
father’s ambassadors, who returned to the king \7ith an account that 
Demetrius was held in the highest estimation at Rome, and that his views 
appeared to have been of an unjustifiable kind ; delivering, at the same 
time, a letter, which they pretended to have received from Quintus 
Flaminius. The hand-writing of the Roman, and the impi-ession of his 
signet, the king was well a— acquainted with; and the exactness of the 


imitation induced him to give entire credit to the contents, more especially 
as Flaminius had formerly 
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written in commendation of Demetrius. The present letter was written in a 
different strain. The author acknowledged the criminality of Demetrius, 
who indeed, he confessed, aimed at the throne ; but for whom, as lie had not 
meditated the death of any of his own blood, he interceded with the 
monarch. The issue of this atrocious intrigue was truly tragical : Demetrius, 
found guilty of designs against the crown and the life of his father, was put 
to death. Philip, when too late, discovered that he had been imposed upon 
by a forgery, and died of a broken heart. 


PERSEUS, KING OF MACEDONIA 


Perseus succeeded his father on the throne of Macedon, a hundred and 
seventy-nine years before the birth of Christ. The first measures of his 
government appeared equally gracious and political. He assumed an air of 
benignity and gentleness. He not only recalled all those whom fear or 
judicial condemnation had, in the course of the late reign, driven from’ their 
country ; but he even ordered the income of their estates, during their exile, 
to be reimbursed. His deportment to all his subjects was happily composed 
of regal dignity and parental tenderness. The same temper which regulated 
his behaviour to his own subjects, he displayed in his conduct towards 
foreign states. He courted the affections of the Grecian states, and 
despatched ambassadors to request a confirmation of the treaties subsisting 
between Rome and Macedon. The senate acknowledged his title to the 
throne, and pronounced him the friend and ally of the Roman people. His 
insinuations and intrigues with his neighbours were the more effectual, that 
most of them began to presage what they had to expect, should the 


dominion of Rome be extended over all Greece ; and looked upon Macedon 
as the bulwark of their freedom from the Roman 3’oke. 


The only states that stood firm to the Roman cause, were Athens and 
Achaia. But in this all of them now agreed, that foreign aid was on all 
occasions necessary to jarop the tottering remains of fallen liberty, which, 
by this time, was little else than a choice of masters. Besides all those 
advantages which Perseus might derive from the well-grounded jealousy of 
Roman ambition, he succeeded to all those mighty preparations which were 
made by his father. But all this strength came to nothing : it terminated in 
discomfiture, anxl the utter extinction of the royal family of Macedon. He 
lost all the advantages he enjoyed, through avarice, meanness of spirit, and 
want of real courage. The Romans, discovering or suspecting his ambitious 
designs, sought and found occasion of quarrelling with him. A Roman army 
passed into Greece. This army, for the space of three years, did nothing 
worthy of the Roman name ; but Perseus, infatuated, or struck with a panic, 
neglected to improve the repeated opportunities which the incapacity or the 
corruption of the Roman commanders presented to him. Lucius “milius 
PauUus, elected consul, restored and improved the discipline of the Roman 
army, which, under the preceding commanders, had been greatly relaxed. 
He advanced against Perseus, drove him from his entrenchments on the 
banks of the river Enipeus, and engaged and defeated him under the walls 
of Pydna. 


On the ruin of his army, Perseus fled to Pella. He gave vent to the 
distraction and ferocitj’ of his mind, by murdering with his own hand two 
of his principal officers, who had ventured to blame some parts of his 
conduct. Alarmed at this act of barbarity, his other attendants refused to 
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[168-167 B.C.] approach him ; so that, being at a loss where to hide 
himself, or whom to trust, lie returned from Pella, which he had reached 
only about midnight, before break of day. On the third day after the battle 
he fled to Amphipolis. Being driven by the inhabitants from thence, he 
hastened to the sea-side, in order to pass over into Samothrace, hoping to 


find a secure asylum in the reputed holiness of that place. Having arrived 
thither, he took shelter in the temple of Castor and Pollux. Abandoned by 
all the world, his eldest son Philip only excepted, without a probability of 
escape, and even destitute of the means of subsistence, he surrendered to 
Octavius, the Roman prtetor, who transjiorted him to the Roman camp. 
Perseus approached the consul with the most abject servility, bowing his 
face to the earth, and endeavouring with his suppliant arms to grasp his 
knees. ” Why, wretched man,” said the Roman, ” why dost thou acquit 
Fortune of what might seem her crime, by a behaviour which evinces that 
thou deservest not her indignation? Why dost thou disgrace ray laurels, by 
showing thyself an abject adversary, and unworthy of having a Roman to 
contend with ? ” He tempei-ed, however, this humiliating address, by 
raising him from the ground, and encouraging him to hojje for everything 
from the clemency of the Roman people. After being led in triumph through 
the sti-eets of Rome, he was thrown into a dungeon, where he starved 
himself to death. His eldest son, Philip, and one of his younger sons, are 
supposed to have died before him. Another of his sons, Alexander, was 
employed by the chief magistrates of Rome in the office of a clerk. 


THE HUMILIATION OF GREECE 


Within the space of fifteen days after Jilmilius had begun to put his army in 
motion, all the armament was broken and dispersed ; and, within two days 
after the defeat at Pydna, the whole country had submitted to the consul. 
Ten commissioners were appointed to assist that magistrate in the 
arrangement of Macedonian affairs. A new form of government was 
established in Macedon, of which the outlines had been drawn at Rome. On 
this occasion the Romans exhibited a striking instance of their policy in 
governing by the principle of division. The whole kingdom of Macedon 
was divided into four districts ; the inhabitants of each were to have no 
connection, intermarriages, or exchange of possessions, with those of the 
other districts, but every part to remain wholly distinct from the rest. And 
among other regulations tending to reduce them to a state of the most abject 
slavery, they were inhibited from the use of arms, unless in such places as 
were exposed to the incursions of the barbarians. Triumphal games at 
Amphipolis, exceeding in magnificence all that this part of the world had 
ever seen, and to which all the neighboui-ing nations, both European and 
Asiatic, were invited, announced the extended dominion of Rome, and the 
humiliation not only of Macedon, but of Greece ; for now the sovereignty 
of Rome found nothing in that part of the world that was able to oppose it. 


The Grecian states submitted to various and multiplied acts of oppression, 
without a struggle. The government which retained the longest a portion of 
the spirit of ancient times, was the Achaean. In their treatment of Achaia, 
the Romans, although they had gained over to their interests several of the 
Achaean chiefs, were obliged to proceed with great circumspection, lest the 
destruction of their own creatures should defeat theii designs. They 
endeavoured to trace some vestiges of a correspondence 
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between the Achiean body and the late kinw of Macedon ; and when no 
such vestiges could be found, they determined that fiction should supply the 
place of evidence. Caius Claudiu.s, and Cneius Douiiti\is Ahenobarbus, 
were sent as commissioners from Rome, to complain that some of the first 
men of Achaia had acted in concert with Macedon. At the same time they 
required, that all who were in such a predicament should be sentenced to 
death : promising that, after a decree for that purpose should be enacted, 
they would produce the names of the guilty. ” Where,” exclaimed the 
assembly, ” would be the justice of such a proceeding ? First name the 
persons you accuse, and make good yovir charge.” ” I name, then,” said the 
commissioner, “all those who have borne the office of chief magistrate of 
Achaia, or been the leaders of your armies.” ” In that case,” answered 
Xenon, an Achaean nobleman, ” I too shall be accounted guilty, for I have 
commanded the armies of Achaia ; and yet I am ready to prove my 
innocence, either here, or before the senate of Rome.” “You say well,” 
replied one of the Roman commissioners, laying hold on his last words, “let 
the senate of Rome then be the tribunal before which you shall answer.” 


A decree was framed for this end, and above a thousand Achaean chiefs 
were transported into Italy, a hundred and sixty-seven years before Christ. / 
Among these was Polybius,* who afterwards became famous as the 
historian of the Roman Conquest, and whose work, though preserved only 
in fragments beyond the fifth book of the original forty, is the chief reliable 
source of information regarding some of the events of the period we have 
just considered. Had fortune spared us the later books of Polybius, our 
knowledge of the history of the Leagues would have been far different from 
what it is ; for this Greek of the ” degenerate ” Hellenistic age is universally 
admitted to be the most philosophical and reliable of all historical writers 
among his countrymen of any age, Thucydides alone excepted. We shall see 
more of his work when we come to the history of the Punic wars, where he 
is again the chief authority. a 


The Plain of Akqos 


CHAPTER LXIV. THE FINAL DISASTERS 


The condition of Acliaia during this period of the Roman dominion, from 
B.C. 172 to 152, was peculiar and is very obscure. The government was in a 
very sad condition ; Callicrates and Andronidas tyrannised over the 
Achajans, although they had no followers, and although the people were so 
enraged against the former that he was publicly hissed, and everybody 
shunned him. ” He is a man who stands forth branded in every resj)ect with 
everlasting infamy ; he was never invited by a Greek either to dinner or to a 
wedding ; ” but still it was impossible to change the direction he gave to the 
state. ” He was regarded as a demon, whose existence could not be 
controlled.” No consideration was shown towards foreign powers; it was a 
state of utter inactivity and leisure, but at the same time of material 
prosperity. Commerce and agriculture were thriving, as is mentioned 
several times by Polybius; the taxes were not very heavy, the laws were 
suited to the circumstances, and hence it was a period of general material 
well-being. But at the same time, it is evident that the number of regular 
marriages decreased immensely, and consequently that of persons who were 
born citizcnc also ; it was just the same as towards the end of the Roman 
Republic and under the Roman emperors, when people generally lived in 
concubinage. It was a deplorable condition. 


There was not a trace of intellectual life ; literature no longer existed, 
except that a few philosophers still lived at Athens. Poetry was confined to 
little poems, and was cultivated in Asia more than in Peloponnesus ; the 
new comedy had entirely died away. In spite of the material prosperity’, 
nothing wao done for the arte; and for monuments. The Achfeans preserved 
the Greek name until the end, but the Romans need not have been jealous of 
them. There were still some places to be subdued to complete the 
supremacy of Rome, as Carthage, for example ; and so long as that city 
existed, the Romans turned their eyes towards those who might be an 
obstacle to their subduing those places. 


At the middle of the second century B.C., Achaia embraced the whole of 
Peloponnesus ; it must have extended its dominion even beyond it, for not 
to mention Megara, which had belonged to it before, it now also comprised 
Pleuron and Calydon, which were originally JEtolian towns, but are called 
both “tolian and Achaean. In general people had become accustomed to the 
Achican League ; Sparta alone bore the connection reluctantly. 


The disputes which, in the end, led to the fatal war, arose out of the 
intrigues of Menalcidas, a Lacedaemonian, who even rose to the dignity of 
strategus. This Menalcidas, with a remarkable versatility in his wickedness, 
jumped from one’ party to another. The quarrels between the Achaeans and 
, Lacedajmonians are said to have arisen from his villainy and that of Diieus 
of Megalopolis, on the occasion of a quarrel between Athens and Oropus. 
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The town of Oropus, of which, ever since the Peloponncsiiin War, the 
Athenians had wanted to take possession, which was often subdued by 
them, but each time taken from them again, had, according to Pausanias, 
been assigned to them by Philip after the Macedonian War, that is, he had 
made the town tributary to Athens. The Atlienians, it is said, plundered the 
town, because they were suffering from severe jjoverty a€” but they had 
probably imposed too heavy taxes upon the Oropians, and levied them too 
rigorously, so that the Oropians applied to the Romans for redress. A great 
quantity of existing Athenian tetradrachmte still attests the poverty 
prevailing at that time in Athens, for they consist of copper only covered 
over with a thin coat of silver. The Athenians were then compelled to jjay to 
the Oropians one hundred talents as an indemnification ; but they contrived 
to become reconciled with them, and induced them not to exact the money, 
to return to their former relation, and admit a garrison into their town. The 


conduct of this garrison, however, induced the Oropians to demand its 
withdrawal. As the Athenians refused, the Oropians applied to the 
Achajans, and bribed Menalcidas, who happened to be strategus, with ten 
talents ; Menalcidas again prevailed upon Callicrates to persuade the 
popular assembly to compel Athens to pay the one hundred talents. But the 
Athenians were beforehand with them : they completely plundered Oropus, 
and Menalcidas also exacted the promised sum with the greatest insolence, 
while he himself refused to pay to Callicrates the sum he had promised him. 
The latter charged him with high treason, and Menalcidas retaliated. The 
former iei)aired to Rome, and Menalcidas is said to have saved his life only 
by bribing Dia3us, who was strategus. 


The manner in which out of this unrelated quarrel the disputes between the 
Achreans and Lacedsemonians arose is not clear. But they gave rise to a 
war, and a wretched war it was. Diteus, with an army of the Achasan 
confederates, entered Laconia, demanding the condemnation of the 
recalcitrants. A Sjiartan senator proposed, that the twenty-four whose 
condemnation was demanded by Diwus, should of their own accord go into 
exile. This was done, and according to a preconcerted plan, all were 
condemned to death. But these exiles were kindly received by the Roman 
senate, and Diteus and Callicrates were sent to Rome to counteract their 
influence. The latter died on his journey, having apparently somewhat 
changed his conduct during the latter part of his life. DiiBus and 
Menalcidas vehemently disputed before the senate, which simply 
commanded them to return and wait, until a Roman embassy should bring 
over a decisive answer. The Achieans, however, did not wait, and 
Damocritus, who had in the meantime succeeded Diceus as strategus, 
invaded Laconia, before the Roman ambassadors arrived, defeated the 
enemy, and advanced as far as Sparta. He had no intention to pursue them 
farther, and the Acliteans accordingly accused and condemned him, 
thinking that he had been bribed ; and he went into exile. This happened 
probably in 150 B.C. ; and Diseus now became strategus in the place of 
Damocritus. 


In the meantime the great drama throughout the world came to a crisis. The 
Romans had undertaken the destruction of Carthage, but did not find it so 
easy as they had imagined. In the provinces, the most contemptible side of 


the character of the Romans was seen ; they were beheld as plunderers and 
oppressors ; it was known that they were hated by all the world, and it was 
expected that a general insurrection would break out, extending from Spain 
to the extreme East. And it was believed that Rome could not stand against 
it. It is possible that the nations may have heard of the internal decay of 
Rome, of the ferment of Italy, and of the discontent of the allies. 
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Under these circumstances, an insurrection first broke out in Macedonia. 
The Romans had torn that country asunder in four parts, as Napoleon 
wanted to divide Poland into three states a€” an attempt which proved fatal 
to him. The Romans in Macedonia had not left together those masses 
which, in language and origin, as well as geographically, were united ; but 
with a diabolic and calculating policy they had torn the country to pieces, 
and it was divided in such a manner as to have as little connection as 
possible, one tribe being mixed up with others. All the i-espect<able people 
of Macedonia, under the’ pretext of their being hostages, had been carried 
away with their families into Italy, where they amalgamated with the 
inhabitants and disappeared. In this manner all persons of mark had been 
removed. Moreover, the com-mercium and connubium among those four 
provinces had been abolished, so that no Macedonian was allowed to 
possess land in two different provinces, every one being confined to his 
own district. But still Macedonia was in a condition of great prosperity, 
especially in consequence of its mines and commerce, as we must infer 
from the immense quantity of Macedonian money of that period, whicli has 
come down to us. The limbs which had been torn asunder, longed to be 
reunited as one whole. 


THE MACEDONIAN INSURKECTION 


At this time there appeared among them a man of about forty years, calling 
himself Philip, and declaring himself to be a son of Perseus, and to have 
escaped from liis father’s misfortunes. It is possible that he was a pseudo- 
Philip, that his real name was Andriscus, and that he was a native of Thrace 
: there were several such impostors at that time. Philip defeated the 
Romans, and in a very short time made himself master of all Macedonia, 
which recognised him. He even. penetrated into Thessaly, where he gained 
advantages, and successfully maintained himself against the untrained 
troops of the Romans. All sided with him ; but the Achteans very 
inconsistently sent auxiliaries to the Romans, although at the time all 
nations were harbouring designs of revolt, but the Achseans thought that 
they were not yet rijje for it. The Achtean auxiliaries came vei-y 
opportunely to the Romans ; it was only through these, who were 
commanded by a Roman legate, that they succeeded in defending Thessaly, 
and with their assistance they repelled the Macedonians, until Metellus 
came with the Roman legion. He defeated this Philip, whom the Romans 
call Andriscus, in several battles. Macedonia now became a Roman 
province, under the absolute power of an imperator ; the senate coolly 
ordered them to dismiss from the confederacy not only Lacedsemon, but all 
the other places which had not belonged to Achaia at the time when the 
Achieans concluded the treaty with Rome in the first (or more correctly the 
second) Macedonian War. C. Aurelius Orestes, together with other 
ambassadors, brought these orders to Corinth, whither he summoned the 
allies of the Achseans. 


THE ACHAAN WAB 


This very unjust and insolent demand threw the Achseans into a state of 
frenzy ; even before Orestes had finished his speech, the council hastened to 
the market-place, calling upon the people to assemble, and it cannot excite 
wonder, though it is a proof of the utter want of common sense among the 
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Achseans, that they fell upon the Roman ambassadors, and insultingly 
drove them out of the theatre. All the Lacedsenionians who happened to be 
in the city were arrested. After this the Acluvans again marched into 
Laconia, where Menalcidas had, in the meantime, made away with himself, 
because he had broken a truce which he had been ordered to observe by the 
Romans. 


At this time the Macedonian insurrection was not yet quelled, and fortune 
was still undecided. Metellus had not yet come over. Simultaneously the 
Third Punic War was going on ; the Spaniards and Iberians were stirring ; 
Masinissa’s family was suspected, and in short the Romans were pressed on 
all sides. Their cunning policy therefore was mildness : they said that they 
were willing to pardon the Achseans, if they would but acknowledge their 
guilt, and apologise. But almost the whole nation was now in a state of 
intoxication, ” according to the words of Scripture, that God makes the 
nations intoxicated for their own destruction.” Critolaus the strategus, 
played the part of a hero, and inflamed the minds of the people a€” 
especially of the populace, which was already in commotion at Corinth. 
When the Roman ambassadors commenced speaking no one listened to 
them ; they were obliged to stojj, and as the tumult became too great, they 
went away. Critolaus, and still more, Diseus, now goaded the Achteans into 
the madness of declaring war against the Romans, and marching towards 
Thermopylae. The war was decreed nominally against the Lacedaemonians, 
but in reality against the Romans. 


We have only very scanty information about the course of this war ; but the 
Excerpts of Porphyrogenitus from Polj-bius/ will throw light upon it. ” 
Posterity can form no conception,” says Polybius, ” of the madness with 
which the war was catried on ; it was as if men rushed into it for the 
purpose of perishing.” 


Critolaus assembled a considerable army. The Boeotians, headed by the 
Thebans under the wretched Pytheas, and the Chalcidians, were the only 
Greeks that sided with the Achaeaus ; the yEtolians and the other nations 


were neutral ; the Lacedemonians, on the other hand, were hostile towards 
the Achaeans, for which reason all of the Achaeans could not leave their 
country. The allied army advanced as far as Heraclea near Mount CEta, and 
laid siege to that town in order to protect Thermopylie. But everything was 
there managed so senselessly, that when Metellus, who on being informed 
of this, without waiting for orders, had broken in from Macedonia with the 
rapidity of lightning, came to its relief, the Achaeans under Diaeus and 
Critolaus hastily fled back through the pass of Thermoj/ylae. 


Metellus overtook them near Scarphe, attacked and defeated them so 
completely that within a few hours the Achaean army was utterly 
annihilated ; many were slain, many were taken prisoners, and many 
dispersed in flight. Diaeus fled, Critolaus was not to be found, having 
perhaps perished in a marsh. The whole army was scattered. An Arcadian 
contingent of one thousand men, which arrived too late, was carried awa}’ 
by the flight of the others, and a few days later, in the neighbourhood of 
Chicronea, it was jiartly taken and partly cut to pieces by the Romans. The 
Achaeans fled in disorder into Peloponnesus. In Boeotia all the people, 
quitting the towns, took refuge in the mountains ; Thebes was deserted ; 
many made away with themselves from despair, and many implored the 
Romans to kill them, declaring themselves to be the authors of all the 
misfortunes. 


Diaeus succeeded Critolaus in the command of the army ; he was a per-son 
of the utmost incapacity, and formidable only to those who obeyed him. 
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He had recourse to the most extreme measures; he decreed that all judicial 
trials for debts should be stopped, all imprisoned debtors should be set free, 
and that no debt should become due before the clo.se of the war a€” a sad 
decree 


for the wealthy, but it made him popular among the rabble. Twelve 
thousand slaves were to be manumitted and armed (they are called 
“Trapdrpo<Aot â€” i.e., milk-brothers, the children of fe-male slaves or 
nurses) ; and heavy war contributions were levied. Four thousand men were 
sent to Megara to de-fend that place, and Diaeus himself assembled the 
army on the isthmus. When Metellus appeared, those four thousand soon 
evacuated Megara, and all the forces were concentrated on the isthmus 
close to the walls of Corinth. 


Metellus now appeared before Corinth. Animated by a feeling of humanity 
he wished to spare the city; such a magnificent ancient city was in-deed 
something venerable to many a Roman, and the idea of destroying it was 
terrible to Metellus. It is also possible that he grudged the consul Mummius, 
who was already advancing in quick marches, the honour of bringing the 
war to a close. Once more Metellus sent some Greeks to the Achaean army, 
according, according to Roman notions, fair terms, if they would but lay 
down their arms, and requesting them to put confidence in him. What else 
could he have done? But Diieus, who knew that his life was forfeited, 
goaded the poor people to madness. The Achreans, believing that Metellus 
had offered peace from a feeling of weakness, nearly killed the 
ambassadors, and Diaeus did not set them free until a ransom of ten 
thousand drachmae was paid ; this is a characteristic feature of the man who 
showed his avarice to the very last minute. The hypostrategus, who was 
favourable to the Romans, was tortured. 


In the meantime Mummius arrived and took the place of Metellus. He had 
no such feelings towards the Achaeans as his predecessor, who returned to 
Rome. Mummius now had an army of twenty-three thousand foot and three 
thousand horse, while the Achaeans had only fourteen thousand foot and a 
few hundred horse. The Achaeans were encamped on the isthmus in a 
strong position, but this was of no avail. The Romans had a fleet furnished 
by their allies, while the Greeks had no ships, and the Roman fleet cruised 
along the whole coast of Peloi^onnesus, landing everywhere, and ravaging 
the country with tlie most fearful cruelty. What Themistocles had said to the 
Peloponnesians, when they wanted to fortify themselves on the isthmus, 
now came to pass ; the contingents, especially those of the Eleans, 


dispersed in all directions in order to protect their own towns, without being 
able to do so. 


A somewhat favourable engagement, in which they defeated a detach- 
-ment of the Romans, which had ventured too far and was not duly 
supported, made the Achaians completely mad, and being thus encouraged 
they 
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thoughtlessly attacked the Roniau anny. But their small advantage was 
immediately neutralised by a fatal blow ; for in a great and decisive battle, 
the Acha’ans were so comjletely routed, that they were not even able to 
throw themselves into Corinth. The cavalry fled immediately ; the infantry 
maintained its ground better, but in the end all fled in different directions 
into the mountains, and Diteus to Megalopolis, where he first murdered his 
wife and then took jjoison. All the population of Corinth deserted the city 
and took refuge in the mountains, as the Romans had done on the arrival of 
the Gauls, and were hunted by the Romans like wild beasts.“ 


THE DESTRIJCTION OF CORINTH 


Mummius had not expected so easy a conquest, and, though informed that 
the gates were open, suspecting some stratagem, suffered an entire day to 
pass before he marched into the city. Though no resistance was offered, all 
the men found within the walls were put to the sword ; the women and 
children were reserved for sale ; and when all its treasures had been carried 
away, on a signal given by blast of the trumpet the city was consigned to the 
flames. So it is said the senate had expressly decreed. But vengeance for the 
insults offered to the Roman envoys was probably more the pretext than the 
motive for this cruelty. It was at least no less a crime in the eyes of the 
Roman soldiers that Corinth was the richest city of Greece. Scarcely any 
other was adorned with so many precious works of art. Mummius himself 
had as little e3^e for them as any of his men, who made dice-boards of the 
finest masterpieces of painting ; but he knew that such things were highly 
valued b}’ others, and he therefore preserved those which were accounted 
the choicest to embellish his triumph. 


Before the arrival of the ten commissioners, who were sent in the autumn to 
regulate the state of Greece, he made a circuit in Peloponnesus to inflict 
punishment on the cities and persons that had taken an active share in the 
war. The walls of all such towns were dismantled, and their whole 
population disarmed. The adherents of Difeus wei-e sentenced to death or 
exile, and their property confiscated ; and the Achajans â€” that is, the cities 
which had contributed to the war a€” were condemned to pay two hundred 
talents [AE.40,000 or f 200,000] to Sparta. The greater part of the 
Corinthian territory was annexed to Sicyon. Mummius afterwards marched 
northward to deal like retribution among the insurgents of Bojotia and 
Euboea. He razed Thebes and Chalcis a€” or at least their walls a€” to the 
ground; condemned the Boeotians and Eubreans â€” or more probably 
those cities alone a€” to pay one hundred talents to Heraclea, which they 
had helped to besiege ; and at Chalcis he shed so much blood of the 
princijial citizens, that Polybius himself can only reconcile his conduct with 
the supposed mildness of his character by the suggestion that he was urged 
by his council to unwonted severity. 


It remained for the ten commissioners, according to the instructions of the 
senate, to fix the future condition of the conquered nation. All Greece, as 
far as Macedonia and Epirus, was constituted a Roman province : and 
Achaia enjoyed the melancholy distinction of giving its name to the whole. 
But the senate’s jealousy was not satisfied with the formal establishment of 
its sovereignty ; it had also decreed a series of regulations tending as much 
as possible to restrict every kind of union and intercourse among the 
Greeks, and to reduce them to the lowest stage of weakness and 
degradation. All federal assemblies, all democratical polities, were 
abolished, and the govern— 
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meiit of each city committed to a magistracy, for which a certain amount of 
property was required as a qualiiication. No one might acquire land in any 
part of the province but that in which his franchise lay. The details of this 
outline, and all temporary measures for the settlement of the country, were 
left to the discretion of Mummius and the Ten ; and Polybius, who appears 
to have arrived in Greece soon after the fall of Corinth, was now able in 
some degree to alleviate the calamity which he had found it impossible to 
avert ; and perhaps it would not have been equally in liis power to render 
such services to his countrymen if he had been previously less alienated, at 
least in appearance, from the national cause. As the intimate friend of the 
conqueror of Carthage, he was treated with the highest respect and 
confidence ; and he employed his influence so as to win the esteem and 
gratitude of his fellow-citizens. Mummius himself, when sated with 
bloodshed and rapine, showed a disposition to conciliate the vanquished. 
Before his departure, though he had removed the statue of the Isthmian 
Poseidon, to dedicate it â€” in gross violation of religious propriety â€” in 
the temple of Jupiter at Rome, he repaired the damage which had been done 
to the public buildings on the Isthmus, adorned the temples of Olympia and 


Delphi, and made a circuit round the principal Greek cities to receive tokens 
of their gratitude. 


The political institutions were of course, according to the senate’s decree, 
strictly oligarchical. And in this respect no alteration seems ever to have 
been granted by the Roman government. But in some other points the rigour 
of its original regulations was a few years afterward greatly relaxed. The 
fines imposed on the Achseans, and on the Boeotians and Eubceans, were 
remitted ; the restraints on intercourse and commerce were withdrawn ; and 
the federal unions which had been abolished were revived. The Romans in 
their official language seem to have described this renewal of the old forms 
as a restoration of liberty to Greece. But even if the monument in which this 
sounding phrase appears to be applied to it, did not itself illustrate the 
vigilance with which the exercise of political freedom was checked by the 
provincial government, we might be sure that these revived confederations 
answered no other purpose than that of affording an occasion for some 
periodical festivals, and some empty titles, soothing perhaps to the feelings 
of the people, but without the slightest effect on their welfare. The end of 
the AchiEan War was the last stage of the lingering process by which Rome 
enclosed her victim in the coils of her insidious diplomacy, covered it with 
the slime of her sycophants and hirelings, crushed it when it began to 
struggle, and then calmly preyed upon its vitals. 


GREECE UNDER THE ROMANS 


We have brought the political history of ancient Greece down to a point 
which may be fitly regarded as its close ; since in the changes which 
afterwards befell the country the people remained nearly passive. The 
events of the Mithridatic War a€” in which the Achoeans and 
Lacedaemonians, and all Bceotia, except Thespiie, are said to have declared 
themselves against Rome, and the royal army in Greece received a 
reinforcement of Lacedaemonian and Achaean troops â€” might serve to 
indicate that the national spirit was not wholly extinct, or that the Roman 
dominion was felt to be intolerably oppressive. But Athens certainly no 
more deserved Sulla’s bloody vengeance for the resistance into which she 
was forced by the tyranny of Athenion, than for the credulity with which 
she had listened to his lying promises. 
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No historical fact is more clearly ascertained than that from this epoch the 
nation was continually wasting away. Strabo,e who visited Greece but a 
little more than a century later (is.c. 29), found desolation everywliere 
prevailing. Beside his special enumeration of ruined towns and deserted 
sites, and his emphatic silence as to the present, while he explores the faint 
vestiges or doubtful traditions of the past, the description of almost every 
region furnishes occasion for some general remark illustrating the 
melancholy truth. Messenia was for the most part deserted, and the 
population of Laconia very scanty in comparison with its ancient condition ; 
for beside Sparta it contained but thirty small towns in the room of the 
hundred for which it had once been celebrated. Of Arcadia it was not worth 
while to say much, on account of its utter decay. There was scarcely any 
part of the land in tillage, but vast sheep-walks, and abundant pasture for 
herds of cattle, especially horses ; and so the solitude of “-Etolia and 
Acarnania had become no less favourable to the rearing of horses than 
Thessaly. Both Acarnania and jEtolia â€” he repeats elsewhere â€” are now 


utterly worn out and exhausted ; as are many of the other nations. Of the 
towns of Doris scarcely a trace was left ; the case was the same Avith the 
Anianes. Thebes had sunk to an insignificant village ; and the other Breotian 
cities in proportion a€” that is, as he elsewhere explains himself, they were 
reduced to ruins and names, all but Tauagra and Thespite, which, compared 
with the others, were tolerably well preserved. 


It has been usual in modern times to attribute this decline of population to 
the loss of independence, to the withering influence of a foreign yoke a€” in 
a word, to Roman misrule. And it .ould be bold and probably an error, to 
assert, that it was wholly unconnected witli the nature of the government to 
which Greece was subject as a Roman province. It is too well known what 
that government was a€” how seldom it was upi-ightly administered, how 
easily, even in the purest hands, it became the instrument of oppression. 
Tlie ordinary burdens were heavy. The fisherman of Gyaros, who was sent 
ambassador to Augustus, to complain that a tax of 150 drachmae was laid 
upon his island which could hardly pay two-thirds of that sum, afforded but 
a specimen of a common grievance. Greece was not exempt from those 
abuses which provoked the massacre of the Romans in Asia at the outbreak 
of the Mithridatic War. And even if we had no express information on the 
subject, we might have concluded that it did not escape the still more 
oppressive arbitrary exactions of corrupt magistrates, and their greedy 
oflicers. ” Who does not know,” Cicero asks, ” that the Achsans pay a large 
sum yearly to L. Piso ? ” It was notorious that he had received one hundred 
talents from them, beside plunder and extortion of other kinds. The i/icture 
whicli Cicero draws of the evils inflicted by L. Piso upon Greece is no 
doubt rhetorically overcharged ; but it is one of utter impoverishment, 
exhaustion, and ruin. And here we may remark that the privileges of the 
free cities included in the province afforded no security against the rapacity 
and oppression of a Piso or a Verres. The Lacedemonians, Strabo observes, 
were peculiarly favoured, and remained free, paying notliing but voluntary 
ofl’erings. But these were among the most burdensome imposts ; and so 
Athens, which enjoyed the like immunity, was nevertheless, according to 
Cicero’s phrase, torn to pieces by Piso. To this it must be added that the 
oligarchical institutions everywhere established a€” and even Athens was 
forced so to qualify her democracy that little more than the name seems to 
have been left a€” tended to promote the accumulation of property in few 


hands ; as we read that the whole island of Cephallenia was subject to C. 
Antonius as his private estate. 
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Nevertheless it seems certain, that when these are represented as tlie main 
causes of the decline of population in Greece, which followed the loss of 
her independence, their importance has been greatly exaggerated, while 
others much more efficacious have been overlooked or disparaged. For on 
the one hand it is clear that this decline did not begin at that epoch, but had 
been going on for many generations before. A comparison of the forces 
brought into the field to meet the Celtic invasion by the states of northern 
Greece with those which they furnished in the Persian War, would be 
sufficient to prove the fact with regard to them ; the evil lay deeper than the 
ravages of war. And we have now the evidence of Polybius, that in the 
period either 


Ruins of the Ekechthecm, Athens 


immediately preceding, or immediately subsequent to the establishment of 
the Roman government â€” a period which he describes as one of concord 
and comparative prosperity, when the wounds which had been inflicted on 
the peninsula were beginning to heal â€” even then the population was 
rapidly shrinking, through causes quite indejiendent of any external agency, 
and intimately connected with the moral character and habits of the society 
itself. 


The evil was not that the stream of population was violently absorbed, but 
that it flowed feebly, because there was an influence at work which tended 
to dry up the fountain-head. Marriages were rare and unfruitful through the 
prevalence of indifference or aversion toward the duties and enjoyments of 
domestic life. The historian traces this unhealthy state of feeling to a taste 


for luxury and ostentation. But this explanation, which could only apply to 
the wealthy, seems by no means adequate to the result. The real cause 
struck deeper, and was much more widely spread. Described in general 
terms, it was a want of reverence for the order of nature, for the natural 
revelation of the will of God ; and the sanction of infanticide was by no 
means the most destructive, or the most loathsome form in which it 
manifested itself. This was the cancer which had been for many generations 
eating into the life of Greece. 


How little the vices of the Roman government had to do with the decrease 
of population in Greece, becomes still more apparent as we follow its 
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course through the history of the empire. The change from republican to 
monarcliical institutions was in general beneficial to the provinces, and 
especially to Greece, which was not only exempt from the danger of 
arbitrary oppression, but was distinguished by many marks of imperial 
favour. Within the space of a few years, about the beginning of this period, 
three new colonies animated the south coast of the Corinthian Gulf. 
Pompey planted a settlement of pirates in the solitude of Dyme. His great 
rival restored Corinth, and, if he had lived longer, would perhaps have 
opened a canal through the Isthmus. Though the commerce, which at the 
fall of Corinth had been diverted to Delos, and afterwards dispersed by the 
Mithridatic War, may not have wholly returned into its ancient channel, still 
there can be no question that the advantages of this restoration were very 
largely felt throughout Greece. Augustus founded another populous Roman 
colony at Patr;c, which enjoyed the privileges of a free city. Nicopolis 
indeed was rather designed as a monument of his victory, than to promote 
the prosperity of Greece : for it was peopled from the decayed towns of the 
adjacent regions, and the effect was to turn Acarnania and jEtolia into a 
wilderness. 


Athens too had soon repaired the loss it suffered through Sulla’s massacre, 
though Piraeus did not rise out of its ruins. But the Athenian population was 
recruited, as it had long been, by the lavish grant or cheap sale of the 
franchise. It was like the galley of Theseus, retaining nothing but the name 
and semblance of the old Athenian people, without any real natural identity 
of race ; so that it was no exaggeration, when Piso called it a jumble of 
divers nations. The poverty indeed of the city, which had been a main cause 
of its unfortunate accession to the side of Mithridates, still continued, and 
was but slightly relieved by the bounty of benefactors like Pomponius and 
Herodes Atticus, or even by the growing influx of wealthy strangers who 
came to pursue rhetorical or philosophical studies there. 


While its splendour was increased by the magnificent structures added to it 
by Hadrian and Herodes, perhaps the larger part of the freemen was never 
quite secure of their daily meal. Still the good will of the early emperors 
was unequivocally manifested. They seem always to have lent a favourable 
ear to the complaints and petitions of the province, and Nero went so far as 
to reward the Greeks for their skilful flattery of his musical talents by an 
entire and general exemption from provincial government, which may have 
compensated for the presents he exacted from them. The Greeks, it is said, 
abused their new privileges by discord and tumults, and Vespasian restored 
the proconsular administration, and above all the tribute â€”? which was 
perhaps his real motive â€” with the remark that they had forgotten the use 
of liberty. But it is evident that on the whole, from the reign of Augustus to 
that of Trajan, the increase of the population was not checked by oppression 
or by any calamity. Yet at the end of this period we find Plutarch declaring, 
that Greece had shared more largely than any other country in the general 
failure of population which had been caused by the wars and civil conflicts 
of former times over almost all the world, so that it could then hardly 
furnish three thousand heavy-armed soldiers a€” the number raised by 
Megara alone for the Persian War ; and his assertion is confirmed by the 
pictures drawn by another contemporary witness. 


In times when the present was so void and cheerless, the future so dark and 
hopeless, it was natural that men should seek consolation in the past, even 
though it had been less full, than was the case among the Greeks, of power 


and beauty, prosperity and glory. Nor was it necessary then to evoke its 
images by learned toil out of the dust of libraries or archives. The whole 
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land was covered with its monuments in the most faultless productions of 
hu-man genius and art. There was no region so desolate, no corner so 
secluded, as to be destitute of them. Even the rapacity of the Romans could 
not exhaust these treasures. Though Mummius was said to have filled Italy 
with the sculptures which he carried away, it is probable that in the 
immense multitude which remained, their absence, in point of number, 
might be scarcely perceived. If Nero robbed Delphi of five hundred statues, 
there might still be more than two thousand left there. 


The expressive silence of these memorials was interpreted by legends 
which lived in the mind and the heart of the people ; and so long as any 
inhabitants remained in a place, a guide was to be found thoroughly verced 
in this traditional lore. The town of Panopeus at the northern foot of 
Parnassus, though celebrated by Homer as a royal residence, had been 
reduced, when it was visited by Pausanias,/to a miserable assemblage of 
huts, in which the traveller could find nothing to deserve the name of a city, 
as it contained neither an archive, nor a gymnasium, nor a theatre, nor a 
market-place, nor a fountain ; but the people remembered that they were not 
of Phocian, but of Phlegyan origin : they could show the grave which 
covered the vast bulk of the great Tityus, and the remnants of the clay out of 
which Prometheus had moulded the human race. Relics of like antiquity 
were at the same period reverently treasured in most parts of Greece. The 
memory of the past was still more effectually preserved by a great variety 
of festivals, games, public sacrifices, and other religious solemnities. After 
the extinction of the national independence, the battle of Platrea did not 
cease to be commemorated by the Feast of Liberty ; as notwithstanding the 
absence of all political interests, the forms of deliberation were kept up in 
the AmjDhictyonic, the Achaean, Phocian, and Boeotian councils. The 
heroes both of the mythical and the historical age were still honoured with 


anniversary rites a€” Aratus and Demosthenes, and the slain at Marathon, 
no less than Ajax and Achilles, Temenus, Phoroneus, and Melampus. 


Tlie religion of the Greeks, which was so intimately associated with almost 
all their social pleasures and their most important affairs, had never lost its 
hold on the great body of the nation. We hear much of the change wrought 
in the state of religious feeling by the speculations of the sophists, and the 
later kindred philosojahical schools, by the frequent examples of 
sacrilegious violence, by the progress of luxury, and the growing corruption 
of manners. But the effect seems to have been confined to a not very large 
circle of the higher classes. With the common people paganism continued, 
probably as long as it subsisted at all, to be not a mere hereditary usage, but 
a personal, living, breathing, and active faith. In the age of the Antonines 
the Attic husbandmen still believed in the potent agency of their hero 
Marathon, as the Arcadian herdsmen fancied that they could hear the piping 
of Pan on the top of Mrenalus. The national misfortunes, as they led the 
Greeks to cling the more fondly to their recollections of the past, tended to 
strengthen the influence of the old religion, and rendered them the less 
disposed to admit a new faith which shocked their patriotic pride and 
dispelled many pleasing illusions, while it ran counter to all their tastes and 
habits, and deprived them of their principal enjoyments. Accordingly, it 
seems that Christianity, notwithstanding the consolations it offered for all 
that it took away, made very slow progress beyond the cities in which it was 
first planted ; and its ascendency was not firmly established long before the 
beginning of a period in which a series of new calamities threatened the 
very existence of the nation. 
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The result of the Persian invasion in the mind of tlic victorious people had 
been a feeling of exulting self-conlidence, which fostered the development 
of all its powers and resources. The terror of the Celtic inroad was followed 
by a sense of security earned in a great measure by an honourable struggle. 
Far different was the impression left by the irruption of Alaric, wlien 


Greece was at length delivered from his presence. The progress of the 
barbarians had been stopped by no resistance before they reached the 
utmost limits of the land. They retreated indeed before Stilicho, but not 
broken or discomfited, carrying off all their booty to take undisturbed 
possession of another, not a distant province. It was long indeed before the 
Greeks experienced a repetition of this calamity, but henceforth they lived 
in the consciousness that they were continually exposed to it. They neither 
had strength to defend themselves, nor could rely on their rulers for 
protection. 


The safety of Greece was one of the last objects which occupied the 
attention of the court of Constantinople. In the utter uncertainty how soon a 
fresh invader might tread in the steps of Alaric, every rumovir of the 
movements of the hordes which successively crossed the Danube, might 
well spread alarm, even in the remotest corners of Peloponnesus. The 
direction which they might take could be as little calculated as the course of 
lightning. Who could have foreseen that Attila and Theodoric would be^ 
diverted from their career to fall upon other prey â€” that Genseric after his 
repulse before Tsenarus would not renew his invasion a€” that the 
Bulgarians would be so long detained by the plunder of the northern 
provinces? In the reign of Justinian the advances of the barbarians became 
more and more threatening, and in the year 540 northern Greece was again 
devastated by a mixed swarm of Huns and other equally ferocious spoilers, 
chiefly of the Slavonic race. 


The strengthened fortifications of the Isthmus indeed withstood this flood, 
though they could not shelter the Peloponnesians from the earthquakes and 
the pestilence, which during this unhappy period were constantly wasting 
the scanty remains of the Hellenic population which had escaped or 
survived the inroads of the barbarians. Justinian’s enormous line of 
fortresses revealed the imminence of the danger, but could not long avert it. 
In the course of the seventh and eighth centuries the worst forebodings were 
realised ; after many transient incursions the country was permanently 
occupied by Slavonic settlers. The extent of the transformation which en- 
sued is most clearly proved by the number of the new names which 
succeeded to those of the ancient geography. But it is also described by 
historians in terms which have suggested the belief that the native 


population was utterly swept away, and that the modern Greeks are the 
descendants of barbarous tribes which subsequently became subject to the 
empire, and received the language and religion which they have since 
retained from Byzantine missionaries and Anatolian colonists ; and such is 
the obscurity which hangs over the final destiny of the most renowned 
nation of the earth, that it is much easier to show the weakness of the 
grounds on which this hypothesis has been reared, than to prove that it is 
very wide of the truth. <* 


CHAPTER LXV. THE KINGDOM OF THE SELEUCID“ 


In the final triijartite division of Alexander’s emi/ire, the largest part, 
geographically siseakiug, fell to Seleucus, known as Nicator, or the 
Conqueror, who gave his name to the kingdom which was destined for 
many generations to play a more or less important part in Asiatic history. 
Seleucus had his capital first at Babylon and re-established the power of 
Grecian or Macedonian arms over a large part of the Asiatic territory of 
Alexander’s em-pire. Subsequently the seat of the kingdom was shifted to 
the newly founded city of Antioch on the coast of Asia Minor, which 
became one of the most important capitals in the world, at times almost 
rivalling Alexandria. The territory and power of the Seleucidte were early 
curtailed owing to the advance of outlying nations, notably the Parthians, 
and gradually disintegrated rather by slow stages than by the sudden shock 
of a single conquest. Chiefly because of the shifting of progress far to the 
west, it was not destined to play any really important part in the building of 
woi-ld history. In name, at least, the kingdom continued in independent 
existence long after Greece proper had been overthrown; but the Parthians 
and Sassanians in turn had largely shorn it of its glory, and it was these 
powers, rather than the Seleucidfe proper, that came into rivalry and conflict 
with the Roman might when that new mistress of the world extended her 
influence to the eastward. We must think therefore of the kingdom of the 
Seleucidse rather as a link in time and place between great powers, than as a 
thing of really intrinsic importance. A brief summary of its history is, 
therefore, all that need de-tain us. Here again for the sake of clearness a€” if 


clearness be possible in this chaotic period â€” some repetition is 
unavoidable. <i 


The kingdom of Syria was not confined to that country alone, but also 
comprehended those vast and fei-tile provinces of upper Asia, which 
formed the Persian empire ; being, in its full extent, bounded by the 
Mediterranean on one side, and the river Indus on the other. These 
widespreading dominions are commonly called the kingdom of Syria, 
because Seleucus, the first of the Syro-Macedonian kings, having built the 
city of Antioch in that province, chose it, as did likewise his successors, for 
the usual place of his residence. Here his descendants, from him styled 
Seleucidge. reigned, according to Eusebius, for the space of 251 years, that 
is, from the 117th Olympiad, when Seleucus recovered Babylon, to the third 
year of the ISOtli, when Antiochus Asiaticus, the last of the race of 
Seleucus, was driven out by Pompey, and Syria reduced to a Roman 
province. Before we jDroceed to the a€ “history of the Seleucidie, we shall 
exhibit a series of the kings of that race, with the years of their respective 
reigns. 
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A Table of the Kings of Syria, fuom thf. Foundation of that Monarchy to its 


BEING REDUCED BY THE RoMANS, WITH THE YeAR8 OF THEIR 
RESPECTIVE ReIGNS. 


Years 

Seleucus Nicator 32 
Antiochus Soter 19 
Antiochus Theos 15 
Seleucus Callinicus 20 
Seleucus Ceraunu.s 3 
Antiochus the Great 36 
Seleucus Philopator 11 
Antiochus Epiphanes 11 
Antiochus Eupator 12 
Demetrius Soter 12 
Alexander Balas 5 
Demetrius Nicator 6 


Antiochus Theos 3 


Years 

Tryjihon 4 

Antiochus Sidetes 11 
Alexander Zebina 13 
Antiochus Grypus 19 
Antiochus Cyzicenus 21 
Seleucus Epiphanes 7 months 
Antiochus Eusebes 1 
Demetrius Eucajrus 2 
Philip 3 

Antiochus Epiphanes 4 
Antiochus Dionysus 7 
Tigranes 14 


Antiochus Asiaticus 4 


Seleucus, the founder of the Syro-Macedonian empire, was the son of 
Antiochus, one of the chief captains of Philip, the father of Alexander. He 
served under Alexander from his tender years, attended him in his 
expedition into Asia, and was by him honoured with the chief command of 
the elephants, a commission of great trust and reputation. After the death of 
that conqueror, Perdiccas, whom the ofiicers had unanimously appointed 
regent of the empire, placed Seleucus at the head of the cavalry of the allies 
; in which command he acquitted himself with such reputation that 


Antipater, who succeeded Perdiccas in his regency, raised him to the 
government of Babylon and its territory. 


SELEUCUS 


In this post he was tempted, by the example of the other captains of 
Alexander, who aspired to the supreme power in their respective allotments, 
to betray his trust, and entertain thoughts of setting up for himself ; whence, 
when Eumenes, on his march into Susiana, pressed him to join the 
governors of the upper provinces against Antigonus, who had openly 
revolted, ue not only refused to lend them any assistance, but even 
attempted to destroy both Eumenes and his army, by cutting the sluices of 
the Euphrates, and lay-ing the whole plain where they were encamped 
under water. Eumenes, however, though thus surprised, reached an 
eminence with his troops, before the waters rose to any height, and the next 
day, by diverting their course, found means to escape the danger, without 
the loss of a single man. Seleucus made a truce with Eumenes, granting him 
a free passage through his province. But when Antigonus demanded an 
account of the revenues of his government, the answer he gave him so 
exasperated Antigonus that he thought it advisable to abandon his province, 
and put himself under the protection of Ptolemy, governor of Egypt. 


Seleucus meeting with a friendly reception from Ptolemy, in Egypt, 
represented so effectually to that prince, as also to Lysimachus and 
Cassander, the formidable power and ambitious views of Antigonus, that he 
engaged them all three in a league against him. This war put an end both to 
the life and reign of Antigonus. After the victory which Ptolemy gained 
over Demetrius at Gaza, Seleucus, having obtained of the conqueror a 
thousand foot and two hundred horse, took his route towards Babylon, in 
order to attempt the recovery of that city. This undertaking was looked upon 
as a desperate enterprise, even by his friends, but was attended with all the 
success he wished for. 
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Seleucus being now master of the city and castle, judged it necessary to 
raise what forces he could, not doubting that Antigonus would soon send an 
army to drive him from these acquisitions. Accordingly, while he was busy 
in recruiting his army and disciplining his new-raised troops, news was 
brought him that Nicanor, governor of Media under Antigonus, was 
advancing against him, at the head of ten thousand foot, and seven thousand 
horse. Upon this intelligence Seleucus marched out to meet him with three 
thousand foot and four hundred horse only, and passing the Tigris, 
concealed his men, as the enemy drew near, in the fens hard by the river, 
with a design to attack Nicanor unexpectedly ; who not having had any 
intelligence of Seleucus’ march, encamped in a disadvantageous post, 
where he was the following night surprised, and his army, after great 
slaughter, put to the rout. Such of the soldiers as survived the slaughter 
declared for Seleucus â€” a circumstance which enabled him to pursue his 
conquests, and reduce in a short time all Media and Susiana, with many of 
the adjacent provinces. Having, by this victory, established his interest and 
power in Babylon, he daily improved them by the clemency of his 
government, and by his justice, equity, and humanity, to such a degree that, 
from so low a beginning, he became, in a few years, the greatest and most 
powerful of all Alexander’s successors. 


And now Seleucus, seeing himself in quiet possession of Babylon and its 
territory, advanced at the head of a considerable army into Media, where he 
engaged and slew with his own hand Nicanor, or, as others call him, 
Nicator, whom Antigonus had sent against him. Having reduced all Media, 
he pursued his march into Persia, Bactria, Hyrcania, etc., subjecting to his 
new empire these and all the other provinces on this side the Indus, which 
had been formerly conquered by Alexander. In the meantime Antigonus and 
Demetrius having assumed the title of king, Seleucus imitated their 
example, styling himself king of Babylon and Media. 


Having therefore no enemy to fear on this side the Indus, he resolved to 
cross that river, and, by a sudden irruption, make himself master of those 
vast provinces which were known by the name of India. These Alexander 
had formerly subdued ; but after his death, while his successors were 
engaged in mutual wars with each other, one Sandrocottus, or, as others call 
him, Androcottus, an Indian of mean extraction, under the specious 


pretence of delivering his country from the tyranny of foreigners, had raised 
a powerful army, and having driven out the Macedonians, seized the Indian 
provinces for himself. To recover these provinces Seleucus crossed the 
Indus : but finding that Sandrocottus had made himself absolute master of 
all India and drawn into the field an army of six hundred thousand men, 
witli a prodigious number of elephants, he did not judge it advisable to 
provoke so great a power ; and therefore entering into a treaty with him, he 
agreed to renounce all his pretensions to that country, provided 
Sandrocottus furnished him with five hundred elephants a€” which projjosal 
the Indian prince willingly agreeing to, a peace was concluded between 
them. 


Seleucus marching into the upper Syria, made himself master of that rich 
province, and built on the i-iver O routes the city of Antioch, which soon 
became, and continued to be for many ages, the metropolis of the East ; for 
the Syrian kings, and afterwards the Roman governors, who presided over 
the affairs of the eastern provinces, chose it for their place of residence ; 
and afterward in the Christian times, it was the see of the chief patriarch of 
Asia. Besides Antioch, Seleucus built in the same country several other 
cities of less importance. 
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A few months after the decease of Demetrius, died also Ptolemy Soter, king 
of Kgypt, so that two only of Alexander’s captains survived, â€” viz., 
Lysimachus and Seleucus. As they were each upwards of seventy, it was 
expected that they should have closed the scene of life in the union which 
had subsisted so long between them, for they had ever been closely united, 
and, to the utmost of their power, supported each other ; but it haj)pened 
quite otherwise ; a war, which proved fatal to both, soon breaking out 
between them. 


Seleucus was easily persuaded to engage in this war, being already 
sufficiently inclined to it on other accounts ; but before he embarked in so 


great an undertaking, he not only resigned to his son Antiochus a 
considerable part of his empire, but also, by an unparalleled example, his 
favourite queen Stratonice. Seleucus having, without much difficulty, 
prevailed upon Stratonice to accejDt of a young prince for her husband 
instead of an old king, the nuptials were solemnised with the utmost pomp 
and magnificence ; after which Antiochus and Stratonice were crowned 
king and queen of upper Asia, Seleucus willingly resigning to them all 
those provinces. 


Seleucus advanced into Asia Minor, where he easily reduced all the places 
belonging to Lysimachus. The city of Sardis was soon obliged to capitulate. 
L3’simachus met the enemy at Corupedion in Phrygia. The engagement was 
very bloody, and the victory long doubtful ; but at last Lysimachus, who had 
fought the whole time at the head of his troops with incredible braveiy, 
being run through with a spear by Malacon of Heraclea, and killed on the 
spot, his soldiers betook themselves to flight, and left Seleucus master of 
the field and all their baggage. Thus died Lj’simachus, after having seen the 
death of fifteen of his children ; and as he was, to use the expression of 
Memnon, the last stone of his house to be pulled down, Seleucu.s, without 
opposition, made himself master of all his dominions. 


What gave him most pleasure on this occasion was that he now was the 
only survivor of all the captains of Alexander ; and that, by the event of this 
battle, he was become, as he styled himself, the Conqueror of Conquerors. 
This last victory, which he looked upon as the effect of a peculiar 
providence in his favour, gave him the best title to the name of Nicator, or 
conqueror, by which historians commonly distinguish him from other kings 
of the same name, who afterwards reigned in Syria. 


His triumph on this occasion did not last long ; for, seven months after, as 
he was marching into iMacedon, to take possession of that kingdom, with a 
design to pass the remainder of his life in his native country, he was 
treacherously slain by Ptolemy Ceraunus, on whom he had conferred 
innumerable favours. Such was the end of Seleucus, the greatest general in 
the opinion of Arrian, and the most powerful prince, after Alexander, in the 
age he lived in. He died in the forty-third year after the death of Alexander, 


in the thirty-second of the Grecian or Seleucian era, and seventy-third or, as 
Justin will have it, seventy-eighth of his age. 


ANTIOCHUS SOTER 


On the death of Seleucus, Antiochus, surnamed Soter, his son by Apama, 
the daughter of Ai-tabazus the Persian, took possession of the empire of 
Asia, and held it for the space of nineteen years. 


Sosthenes, who had reigned some years in Macedon, being dead, Antiochus 
Soter, and Antigonus Gonatas, the son of Demetrius, laid claim to 
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; but Antigonus, who had already reigned ten years in Greece, being 
nearest, first took possession of those dominions ; but neither daring to 
attack the other, the two kings came to an agreement ; and Antigonus 
having married Phila, the daughter of Stratonice by Seleucus, Antiochus 
renounced his pretensions to the crown of Maeedon. In consequence of this 
renunciation, Antigonus not only quietly enjoyed the kingdom of Maeedon, 
but transmitted it to his posterity, who reigned there for several generations. 


Antiochus now marched against the Gauls, who having, by the favour of 
Nicomedes, got settlements in Asia, harassed, with frequent incursions, the 
neighbouring princes. Antiochus defeated them with great slaughter, and 
delivered those jirovinces from their oppressions ; and hence he acquired 
the title of Soter, or “saviour.” 


Not long after this successful expedition against the Gauls, Antiochus, 
hearing of the death of Philetserus, prince of Pergamus, seized that oppor- 
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tunity to invade his territories, with a view to add them to his own 
dominions ; but Eumenes, nephew and successor of the deceased prince, 
having raised a considerable army, encountered him near Sardis, overthrew 
him in battle, and thereby not only secured himself in the possession of 
what he had already enjoyed, but enlarged his dominions with several new 
acquisitions. After his defeat, Antiochus returning to Antioch there put to 
death one of his own sons for raising disturbances in his absence, and at the 
Same time proclaimed the other, called also Antiochus, king of Syria. He 
died soon after, leaving his son in the sole possession of his dominions. The 
young prince was his son by Stratonice. 


Antiochus, on his accession to the throne, assumed the surname of Theos, 
a€” that is, god ; and by this he is distinguished from the other kings of 
Syria who bore the name of Antiochus. 


In the third year of the reign of Antiochus Soter, a bloody war had broken 
out between him and Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt. While 
Antiochus was thus engaged in a war with the king of Egypt, great 
commotions and revolts happened in the eastern provinces of his empire, 
which, as he was not at leisure to suppress them immediately, increased to 
such a degree that he could never afterwards re-establish quiet ; by which 
means Antiochus lost all the provinces of his empire lying beyond the 
Euphrates. 
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These troubles and commotions in the East made AntiochusTheos weary of 
Ills war with Ptolemy ; a treaty of peace was therefore concluded on the 
following terms : that Antioehus should divorce his foi-nu’r wife Laodiee, 


who was his own sister by the father, marry Berenice, the daughter of 
Ptolemy, and settle the crown ujion tlie male issue of that marriage. Two 
years after this marriage Ptolemy Philadelphus died â€” an event which 
Antioehus Theos, his son-iu-law, no sooner understood than he removed 
Perenice from his bed, and recalled Laodiee, with her children Seleueus 
Callinicns, and Antioehus Hierax ; but Laodiee being well acquainted with 
his lickk; temper, and fearing lest he might again abandon her and receive 
Berenice, resolvinl to improve the present opportunity and secure the 
succession to her son, for by the late treaty with Ptolemy, her children were 
disinherited and the crown settled on the son of Berenice. To effect this 
design, she caused Antioehus to be poisoned ; when she saw him expiring, 
she ordered him to be privately conveyed away, and one Artemon, who 
greatly resembled him, as well in features as in the tone of his voice, to be 
placed in his bed. Artemon acted his part with great dexterity, and 
personating Antioehus, tenderly recommended his dear Laodiee and her 
children to the lords that visited him. In the name of Antioehus, whom the 
people believed still alive, orders were issued, enjoining all his subjects to 
obey his beloved son Seleueus Callinieus, and acknowledge him for their 
lawful sovereign. The crown being by this infamous contrivance secured to 
Callinicns, the death of the king was publicly declared, and Callinicns 
without any opposition ascended the throne. Antioehus Hierax, the other 
son of Laodiee, had at this time the government of the provinces of Asia 
Minor, where he commanded a considerable body of troops, c 


Hardly had Seleueus to some extent recovered from the sevei-e defeats 
inflicted upon him by Ptolemy the ” benefactor ” during the three years’ 
war of vengeance, when his younger brother Antioehus, surnamed “the 
hawk”? (Hierax) on account of his rapacity, raised the standard of revolt in 
conjunction with Mithridates of Pontus, and (Seleueus having been routed 
by Galatian mercenaries in a terrible battle at Ancyra) made himself master 
of a large part of Asia Minor, but was forced to pay tribute for it to the 
hordes of Celtic robbers, who overran the provinces after their victory, 
ravaging and pillaging with impunity. Not until Seleueus had effected a 
reconciliation with his brother and made a peace by which he resigned to 
the latter his dominions in Asia Minor, was he able gradually to reunite the 
lost or rebellious provinces and to restore tranquillity and order in his 
kingdom. Both brothers were brave and energetic ; but the sanguinary 


quarrels of their house, and the crimes which were handed down from 
generation to generation to beget fresh acts of revenge, had imbruted their 
minds. Alike in vigour, restlessness, and violence, they persecuted each 
other to the death. Antioehus died a fugitive in a Thracian city under the 
blows of Celtic assassins, and his royal brother fell in the following year in 
an unsuccessful fight with Attains I, the conqueror of the Galatians and 
ruler of the kingdom of Pergamus. 


The son and successor of Seleueus, who bore the same name as his father 
with the surname of ” the thunderbolt ” (Ceraunus), entered on the heritage 
of the kingdom and the war with Attains, but after a reign of three years met 
his death in battle at the hands of Nieanor and the Galatian captain 
Apaturius. The Syrian army then bestowed the crown upon his younger 
brother, Antioehus III. He, being occupied with the eastern provinces, 
delegated the conduct of the war in Asia Minor to his maternal uncle 
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Achfeus. They both fought with good fortune and success. While the king 
led an expedition into Media and Persia, defeated the rebellious satraps 
Molon and Alexander in the field and constrained them to commit suicide, 
and compelled the Bactrians, Parthians, and Indians to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Syrian king, Achseus drove his adversary Attains back 
over the frontiers of his own principality, pressed hard upon him in his own 
capital, and, by a policy of mingled conciliation and coercion, prevailed 
upon the Greek cities of the western coast to submit to annexation. But, 
rendered presumptuous by success, he next attempted to set up an 
independent kingdom in Asia Minor, and thus again prevented the complete 
restoration of the Seleucid dominion. Antiochus, involved in a fresh war 
with Egypt, from which country he was scheming to wrest the intermediate 
Syrian territory of the Lebanon, was obliged to let his uncle have a free 
hand for a while. But he had hardly concluded peace with Ptolemy after the 
disastrous battle of Raphia in the ancient country of the Philistines, and 
abandoned his claim to the Syrian coast, before he took the field against the 


traitorous Achjeus. The latter, deserted by most of his troops, took refuge in 
the fortified city of Sardis, whei’e he was closely besieged by Antiochus, 
and, having been treacherously betrayed into his hands, was put to a painful 
death. 


Antiochus, whom the flattery of contemporary historians styles “the great,” 
then conceived the design of restoring the empire of the Seleucids to its 
pristine expansion. For this purpose he undertook an adventurous campaign 
of several years’ duration in eastern Iran and India, constrained the 
revolting princes and states to do homage to him, and extorted a recognition 
(more apparent than real) of Syrian supremacy. 


Just as Antiochus returned to Asia Minor the fourth Ptolemy, the 
voluptuous Philopator, died, and his son Ptolemy Epiphanes, a minor, 
succeeded to the kingdom. The consequent disorders, factions, and 
weakness of Egypt inspired the enterprising king of Syria with the hope that 
he might after all acquire the coast land of the Lebanon. Reinforced by a 
treaty of partition with Philip of Macedonia, who himself coveted the 
Egyptian possessions in A.sia Minor, Thrace, and the islands, Antiochus 
invaded Judea with an army, overthrew the “tolian leader, Scopas, 
commander of the Egyptian forces, at Paneas near the sources of the Jordan, 
and subjugated the coast, including the fortified town of Gaza. The 
inhabitants of Jerusalem and Judea gladly welcomed the rule of Syria, 
which was at first mild and conciliatory, though it soon became even more 
oppressive than that of Eg3’pt. The guardians of the Egyptian king hastened 
to pi-event an attack upon Egypt itself by concluding a treaty of peace in 
which they renounced all claim to the conquered territory and betrothed 
their ward to Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus. Meanwhile PhiliiJ had been 
waging successful war in Asia Minor, the Hellespont, and the islands, 
though all his conquests were rendered nugatory by the disastrous fight with 
the Romans at Cynoscephalae. 


Instead of manfully supporting his ally against the mighty adversary from 
the west, Antiochus endeavoured to turn the withdrawal of the Macedonian 
army to his own profit. He laid claim to all the territory west of the Taurus 
and on both shores of the Hellespont which his ancestor Seleucus had 
acquired by his victory over Lysimachus ; and, not content with mastering 


the Greek cities on the Asiatic coa.st and the independent kings of 
Pergamus, Bithynia, Cappadocia, Pontus, and Armenia, he crossed the 
Hellespont, occupied the city of Lysimachia which had been rebuilt, 
together with other places on the Thracian peninsula, and threatened 
Lampsacus, Byzantium, 
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and Heraclea. Apprehensive for their independence, the princes and cities 
he menaced followed the example set by the rich and powerful commercial 
city of Rhodes, and placed themselves under the protection of the Romans. 
The latter, by repeated embassies, required ” the great ” king to desist from 
hostilities against their allies, and to liberate all the Greek cities in Asia and 
Europe. Antiochus haughtily declined Roman intermeddling with his 
affairs, saying that as he did not trouble himself about the concerns of Italy 
and the western world, so he forbade the Romans to curtail his prerogatives 
in Asia and Thrace, stigmatising their demands as contrary to justice and 
honour. [He also gave the Carthaginian Hannibal his protection and support 
against Rome.] Further negotiations by embassies and epistles delayed the 
outbreak of war for some years, but could not divert the fatal blow from the 
Syrian empire. The battle of Magnesia broke the might of the Seleucid 
kingdom for evermore ; Syria made no second appeal to arms. Antiochus ” 
the great ” was slain at Elymais, south of the Caspian Sea, by the 
inhabitants of the city, while he was engaged in plundering the temple of 
Baal to fill his empty coffers with its treasures. ^ 


SELEUCUS PHILOPATOR 


He was succeeded by Seleucus, surnamed Philojiator, or, as Josephusf* 
styles him, Soter, which indeed was the surname of his son Demetrius. This 
prince reigned eleven years and some months ; but made a very poor figure, 
by reason of the low state to which the Syrian empire had been reduced by 
the Romans, and the exorbitant sum of a thousand talents he was obliged to 
pay annually, by virtue of the treaty of peace between the king his father 
and that republic. It was under this prince that the famous accident 
happened concerning Heliodorus, which is mentioned in the second book of 
Maccabees, and described in the History of Israel. Later Heliodorus 
poisoned Seleucus and put the crown on his own head. 


Antiochus, brother of Seleucus, being arrived at Athens on his return from 
Rome, received there the news of his brother’s death, and was at the same 
time told that Heliodorus had seized the crown and was supported by a 
strong party ; but that another was forming in favour of Ptolemy, who 
claimed the kingdom of Syria, in right of his mother, the deceased king’s 
sister. Hereupon Antiochus had recourse to Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 
and to Attains, the king’s brother, who conducted him into Syria, at the head 
of a powerful army, drove out the usurper, and seated him on the throne. On 
his being settled on the throne he assumed the name of Epiphanes, that is, 
“the illustrious,” which title was never worse applied. His odd and 
extravagant conduct made his subjects look upon him as a madman ; 
whence, instead of Epiphanes, or ” the illustrious,” they used to style him 
Epimanes, that is, ” the madman.” 


Antiochus having, ever since the return of Apollonius from the Egyptian 
court, been making the necessary j/reparations for the war with Ptolemy, 
was met by the forces of Ptolemy, between Mount Casius and Pelusiura. 
Hereupon an engagement ensued, in which the Egyptians were routed at the 
first onset. Antiochus, having spent the whole winter in making fresh 
preparations for a second expedition into Egypt, gained a second victory 
over the forces of Ptolemy, took Pelusium, and led his army into the very 
heart of the kingdom. In this last overthrow it was in his power to have cut 
off all the Egyptians to a man ; but, instead of pursuing his advantage, he 
took 
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care to put a stop to the slaughter, riding about the field in person, 
forbidding his men to put any more to death. This clemency gained him the 
hearts of the Egyptians so completely, that when he advanced into the 
country all the inhabitants voluntarily sulamitted to him ; by which means 
he made himself master of Memphis, and all the rest of Egypt, except 
Alexandria, which still held out against him. In his second invasion Ptolemy 
fell into the hands of the conqueror ; but whether he was taken prisoner, or 
surrendered himself voluntarily, is uncertain. It was at this time that 
Antiochus took Jerusalem, and profaned the temple. 


The Alexandrians, seeing Ptolemy Philometor in the hands of Antiochus, 
whom he suffered to govern his kingdom as he pleased, looked upon him as 
lost to them, and therefore placed his younger brother on the throne, giving 
him the name of Euergetes, which was afterwards changed into that of 
Physcon, or “great-bellied,” his luxury and gluttony having made him 
remarkably corpulent, and by this name he is most commonlj/ mentioned in 
history. 


Antiochus, being informed of what was transacting in Egypt, took occasion 
from this to return a third time into that country, upon the specious pretence 
of restoring the deposed king ; but in reality he made himself master of the 
kingdom. Having therefore defeated the Alexandrians in a sea-fight near 
Pelusium, he again entered that unhappj’ country at the head of a powerful 
army, and advanced directly to Alexandria to besiege it. 


In this extremity Ptolemy Euergetes and Cleopatra his sister, who were in 
the city, sent ambassadors to Rome representing their situation, and 
imploring the assistance of that powerful republic. The Roman ambassadors 
obliged Antiochus to quit Egypt. On his return, being highly provoked to 
see himself thus obliged to quit a kingdom which he looked upon as his 
own, Antiochus vented his rage upon the city of Jerusalem, which had 
given him no offence. But the desolations he caused in Judea, and the 


bloody war which he carried on against the Jews, with the generous 
resistance made first by Mattathias, and afterwards by his son, the brave 
Judas Maccabseus, are recorded in the history of that people, c 


On the death of Antiochus, his favourite Philip was left as regent during the 
minority of Antiochus Eupator. Philip was however put to death by a rival, 
Lysias. Meanwhile Demetrius, the son of Seleucus Philopator, who had 
been at Rome as hostage for many years, escaped and seized the throne, 
taking the surname of Soter, “saviour.” The Romans acknowledged him, but 
with so little enthusiasm that when an alleged impostor, Alexander Balas, 
claiming to be the son of Antiochus, appeared, the Romans favoured him, 
and he defeated Demetrius, who fell in battle 150 B.C. He left a son, also 
named Demetrius, who, with the aid of Ptolemy Philometor of Egypt, 
defeated Alexander Balas, and put him to death. Demetrius, called Nicator, 
was overthrown by a general named Try/ihon acting for Antiochus, the son 
of Alexander Balas, who was crowned as Antiochus Theos, only to be put 
to death later by Tryphon, who claimed the crown. Tryphon was disjDOS- 
sessed by the brother of Demetrius Nicator, who took the name of 
Antiochus Sidttes, a monarch of many good qualities, and reigned nine 
years, winning praise even from the Jews who had suffered so much from 
Syrian kings. He was killed in battle with the Parthians, and Demetrius 
Nicator, who had remained in captivity all these nine years, recovered the 
throne, but was slain by a new pretender, Alexander Zebina, who was put to 
death by a son of Demetrius Nicator, called Antiochus Grypus, who is said 
to have made his mother Cleopatra â€” a past mistress of intrigue â€” drink 
a bowl of poison she had prepared for him. 
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After a reign of eight years he was opposed by liis half-brother, Antiochus 
Cyzicenus, who compelled him to share the kingdom. Grypus being 
assassinated, Syria was again made one under a Seleucus Epiphanes, who 
defeated Cyzicenus only to be expelled in seven months by Antiochus 
Eusebes, who in turn, after a year, fell before Grypus’ fourth son, Demetrius 


Encaunis. He was driven out by his own brother Philip, and Pliilip by a 
younger brother, Antiochus Dionysius. 


By this time the kaleidoscopic feuds of the Seleucidaj had weakened Syria 
till it was rij^e for a foreigner, and the Armenian king, Tigranes, made prey 
of it. A last claimant, Antiochus Asiaticus, held out for a time: then called 
in the Romans, who under Pompey absorbed Syria into the empire, and put 
an end to the race of Seleucus, which had ruled from about 312 B.C. to 65 
B.c.a 


Greek Bottles (In the Museum of Napoleon IIT) 
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CHAPTER LXVI. THE KINGDOM OF THE PTOLEMIES 


When the empire of Alexander was parcelled out among his generals, the 
most desirable lot perhaps was that which fell to the share of Ptolemy. That 
astute general chose Egyjjt for his portion, and desiaite the efforts of his 
rivals, he was able, thanks in part to the isolated geographical position, to 
retain it, and ultimately to become its recognised sovereign and the founder 
of a dynasty of kings which was to hold unbroken sway there for the long 
period of three hundred years. 


Ptolemy, besides being an excellent general, was evidently a man of rather 
wide culture and varied attainments. His capacities have been sometimes 
accounted for by the suggestion that he was probably in fact the half- 
brother of Alexander the Great, as his mother had been a concubine of 
Philip; though his royal paternity, if indeed a fact, was never officially 
recognised. Be that as it may, Ptolemy was a man of great ability as a ruler, 
and his general culture is evidenced by the fact that he wrote a history of the 
life and campaigns of Alexander, which work, as we have already seen, was 


one of the two chief sources from which the liistory of Arrian was 
compiled. 


The first Ptolemy founded, and his successors enlarged and extended, the 
famous Alexandrian library, which came to be by far the most important 
collection of books that had probably been gathered together anywhere in 
the world up to that time, comprising, it is said, no fewer than half a million 
manuscripts. In connection with the library was an institution whicli was 
virtually a college, where the most distinguished scholars of the day studied 
and taught. The language and the entire official life thus transplanted into 
Old Egypt were of course Grecian. All official connection with the mother 
country was soon utterly broken ; the kingdom of the Ptolemies, as a 
political factor, was a thing quite apart ; but in the broader sense the new 
Egyptian power was essentially Greek. Alexandria, the new Athens, 
became the centre of Greek life, tliought, and influence ; it was there, rather 
than to Athens itself, that the j’outh flocked from the provinces to drink at 
that fount of Grecian culture which still maintained its influence in the woi- 
Id for generations after the original Hellas had been shattered in power and 
shorn of all political significance. 


But the time came when the Egyptian empire also was to come in conflict 
with the Romans. The tragic romance of Cleopatra, the last daughter of the 
Ptolemies, is known to every one, though curiously enough the patent fact 
is often overlooked that this “daughter of the Nile” was in no proper sense 
an Egyptian, but to the last drop of her blood a Macedonian Greek, bearing 
the name even of one of the wives of the father of Alexander the 
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Great. It was this Egyptian empire of the Ptolemies, then, which served as 
the direct channel of transit of the old Grecian culture to Rome, somewhat 
as Persia had been the channel of ti-ansit of Egyptian and Babylonian 
culture to Greece. It was a curious and interesting revival through which 
Egypt, which for some centuries had ceased to play an important part in the 


great game of the nations, came to be again the centre of culture of tlie 
entire world, even though this time it bore an exotic and not an indigenous 
culture. 


But though this empire of the Ptolemies had thus a vastly greater 
importance than the other portions of Alexander’s dismembered empire, we 
Sliall treat its history somewhat briefly here, since we must necessarily 
return to some phases of it more in detail in pursuing the history of that 
Roman power by which the kingdom of the Ptolemies was finally 
overthrown.“ 

The Kingdom of the Ptolemies : the Thirty-third Egyptian Dynasty 
Years Began b.o. 

Lagiis or Soter reigned 38 323 

Philadelphus 38 285 ‘ 

Euergetes 25 247 

Philopator 17 222 

Epiphanes 24 204 

Philometor 35 181 

Physcon or Euergetes IT 29 146 

Soter II or Lathyrus 10 117 

Alexander I (Soter deposed) 18 107 

Soter II restored 7 89 


Berenice 6 months 81 


Alexander II ....... . 6 months 80 


Neus Dionysus or Auletes 14 80 
Ptolemy the Elder 4 51 

Ptolemy the Younger 3 48 
Cleopatra 14 44 

Egypt a Roman province 30 <* 


When Egypt was given to Ptolemy by the council of generals, Cleomenes 
was at the same time and by the same power made second in command, and 
he governed Egypt for one 3’ear before Ptolemy’s arrival, that being in 
name the first year of the reign of Philip Arrhid;eus, or, according to the 
chronologer’s mode of dating, the first year after Alexander’s death. The 
first act of Ptolemy was to put Cleomenes to death. 


Perdiccas, in the death of Cleomenes and the seizure of the body of 
Alexander, had seen quite enough proof that Ptolemy, though too wise to 
take the name of king, had in reality grasped the power ; and he now led the 
Macedonian army against Egypt, to enforce obedience and to punish the 
rebellious lieutenant. 


Perdiccas attempted to cross the Nile at the deep fords below Memphis. Part 
of his army passed the first ford, though the water was up to the men’s 
breasts. But they could not pass the second ford in the face of Ptolemy’s 
army. After this check, whole bodies of men, headed by their generals, left 
their ranks ; and among them Pithon, a general who had held the same rank 
under Alexander as Perdiccas himself, and who would no longer put up 
with his haughty commands. Upon this the disorder spread througli the 
whole army, and Perdiccas soon fell by the hand of one of Ids own soldiers. 


On the death of their leader, all cause of war ceased. Ptolemy sent corn and 
cattle into the camp of the invading army, which then asked for orders from 
him who the day before had been their enemy. The princes, Philip 

Arrhidieus and the young Alexander, both fell into his hands ; and he might 
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then, as guardian in their name, have sent his orders over tlie whole of 
Alexander’s conquests. But, by grasping at what was clearly out of his 
reacli, he would have lost more friends and power than he would have 
gained ; and wlien the Macedonian phalanx, whose voice was law to the 
rest of the army, asked his advice in the choice of a guardian for the two 
princes, he recommended to them Pithon and Arrhidaeus ; Pithon, who had 
just joined him, and had been the cause of the rout of the Macedonian army, 
and Arrliidieus, who had given up to him the body of Alexander. 


The Macedonian army, accordingly, chose Pithon and Arrhid;eus as 
guardians, and as rulers with unlimited power over the whole of 
Alexander’s 


conquests ; but though none of the Greek generals who now held Asia 
Minor, Syria, Babylonia, Thrace, or Egypt, dared to acknowledge it to the 
soldiers, yet in reality the power of the guardians was limited to the little 
kingdom of jNIacedonia. With the death of Perdiceas, and the withdrawal of 
his army, Pluenicia and Coele-Syria were left unguarded, and almost 
without a mas-ter; and Ptolemy, who had before been kept back by his wise 
forethought rather than by the moderation of his views, sent an army under 
the command of Nicanor, to conquer those countries. Jerusalem was the 
only place that held out against the Egyptian army ; but Nicanor, says the 
historian Agatharchides, seeing that on every seventh day the garrison 
withdrew from the walls, chose that day for the assault, and thus gained the 
city. What used to be Egypt was an inland kingdom, bounded by the desert ; 
but Egypt under Ptolemy was a country on the seacoast; and on the 
conquest of PhcEnicia and Cojle-Syria he was master of the forests of 
Libanus and Antilibanus, and stretched his coast from Gyrene to Antioch, a 
distance of twelve hundred miles. 


The wise and mild plans which were laid down by Alexander for the 
government of Egypt, when a province, were easily followed by Ptolemy 
when it became his own kingdom. The Greek soldiers lived in their 
garrisons or in Alexandria under the Macedonian laws ; while the Egyptian 


laws were administered by their own priests, who were upheld in all the 
rights of their order and in their freedom from land tax. 


While Egypt under Ptolemy was thus enjoying the advantages of its 
insulated position, and was thereby at leisure to cultivate the arts of peace, 
the other provinces were being harassed by the unceasing wars of 
Alexander’s generals, who were aiming like Ptolemy at raising their own 
power. 


Antigonus, in his ambitious efforts to stretch his power over the whole of 
the provinces, had by force or treachery driven Seleucus out of Babylon, 
and forced him to seek Egypt for safety, where Ptolemy received him with 
the kindness and good policy which had before gained so many friends. No 
arguments of Seleucus were wanting to persuade Ptolemy that Antigonus 
was aiming at iniiversal conquest, and that his next attack would be upon 
Egypt. He therefore sent ambassadors to make treaties of alliance with 


Bacchanalian Figure (After Hope) 
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Cassancler and Lysimachus, who readily joined him against the common 
enemy. 


Ptolemy crossed over to Cyprus to punish the kings of the little states on 
that island for having joined Antigonus ; for now that the fate of empires 
was to be settled by naval battles the friendship of Cyprus became very 
important to the neighbouring states. He landed there with so large a force 
that lie met with no resistance. He added Cyprus to the rest of his 
dominions. He banished the kings, and made Nicocreon governor of tlie 
whole island. From Cyprus, Ptolemy landed with his army in upper Syria, 
and then marching hastily into Asia Minor he took Alallus, a city of Cilicia. 
Having rewarded his soldiers with the booty there seized, he again 
embarked and returned to Alexandria. This inroad drew off the enemy from 
Cdde-Syria. 


Ptolem)’, on reaching Alexandria, set his army in motion towards Pelusium, 
on its way to Palestine. He was met at Gaza by the young Demetrius with 
an army of eleven thousand foot and twenty-three hundred horse, followed 
by forty-three elephants and a body of light-armed barbarians, who, like the 
Egyptians in the army of Ptolemy, were not counted. â€“ But the youthful 
courage of Demetrius was no match for the cool skill and larger array of 
Ptolemy ; the elephants were easily stopped b} iron hurdles, and the 
Egyptian army, after gaining a complete victor3’, entered Gaza, while 
Demetrius tied to Azotus. Ptolemy, in his victory, showed a generosity 
unknown in ancient warfare ; he not only gave leave to the conquered army 
to bury their dead, but sent back the whole of the ro3’al baggage which had 
fallen into his hands, and also those personal friends of Demetrius who 
were found among the prisoners. By this victory the whole of Phoenicia 
was again joined to Egypt, and Seleueus regained Babylonia. 


When Antigonus, who was in Phrygia on the other side of his kingdom, 
heard that his son Demetrius had been beaten at Gaza, he marched with all 
his forces to give battle to Ptolemy. Ptolemy did not choose to risk his 
kingdom against the far larger forces of Antigonus. Therefore, with the 
advice of his council of generals, he levelled tlie fortifications of Acca, 
Joppa, Samaria, and Gaza, and withdrew his forces and treasure into Egypt, 
leaving the desert between himself and the army of Antigonus. Antigonus 
then led his army northward, leaving Egypt unattacked. 


This retreat was followed by a treaty of peace between these generals, by 
which it was agreed that each should keep the country that he then held ; 
that Cassander should govern Macedonia until Alexander .\gus, the son of 
Alexander the Great, should be of age ; that Lysimachus should keep 
Thrace, Ptolemy Egypt, and Antigonus Asia Minor and Palestine ; and each 
wishing to be looked upon as the friend of the soldiers by whom his power 
was upheld and the whole of these wide conquests kept in awe, added the 
very unnecessary article that the Greeks living in each of these countries 
should be governed according to their own laws. 


All the provinces held by these generals became more or less Greek 
kingdoms, yet in no one did so many Greeks settle as in Lower Egj^jt. 
Though the rest of Egypt was governed by Egyptian laws and judges, the 
city of Alexandria was under Macedonian iaw^ It did not form part of the 
nome of Hermopolites in which it was built. It scarcely formed a part of 
Egypt, but was a Greek state in its neighbourhood, holding the Egyptians in 
a State of slavery. In that city no Egyptian could live without feeling himself 
of a conquered race. He was not admitted to the privileges of Macedonian 
citizenship ; while they were at once granted to every Greek, and soon to 
every Jew, who would settle there. 
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By the treaty just spoken of, Ptolemy, in the thirteenth year after the death 
of Alexander, wa.s left undisputed master of Egypt. During these years he 


had not only gained the love of the Egyptians and Alexandrians by his wise 
and just government, but had won their respect as a general by the skill with 
which he had kept the war at a distance. He had lost and won battles in 
Syria, in Asia Minor, in the island of Cyprus, and at sea ; but since 
Perdiccas marched against him, before he had a force to defend himself 
with, no foreign army had drunk the sacred waters of the Nile. 


The next year Ptolemy, finding that his troops could hardly keep their 
possessions in Cilicia, carried over an army in person to attack the forces of 
Antigonus in Lycia. He gained the whole southern coast of Asia Minor. 


While Ptolemy was busy in helping the Greek cities of Asia to gain their 
liberty, Menelaus, his brother and admiral, was almost driven out of Cyprus 
bY Demetrius. On this Ptolemy got together his fleet, to the number of 140 
long galleys and two hundred transports, manned with not less than ten 
thousand men, and sailed with them to the help of his brother. This fleet 
under the command of Menelaus was met by Demetrius with the fleet of 
Antigonus, consisting of 112 long galleys and a number of transports ; and 
the Egyptian fleet, which had hitherto been master of the sea, was beaten 
near the city of Salamis in Cyprus by the smaller fleet of Demetrius. This 
was the heaviest loss that had ever befallen Ptolemy. Eighty long galleys 
were sunk, and forty long galleys with one hundred transports and eight 
thousand men were taken prisoners. He could no longer hope to keep 
Cyprus, and he sailed ha.stily back to Egypt, leaving to Demetrius the 
garrisons of the island as his prisoners, all of whom were enrolled in the 
army of Antigonus, to the number of sixteen thousand foot and six hundred 
horse. 


Tills naval victory gave Demetrius the means of unburdening his proud 
mind of a debt of gratitude to his enemy ; and accordingly, remembering 
what Ptolemy had done after the battle of Gaza, he sent back to Egypt, 
unasked for and unransomed, those prisoners who were of high rank, that is 
to say, the whole that had any choice about which side they fought for ; and 
among them were Leontiscus the son, and Menelaus the brother of 
Ptolem }/ 


Antigonus was overjoyed witli the news of his son’s victory. By lessening 
the power of Ptolemy, it had done much to smooth his own path to the 


sovereignty of Alexander’s empire, which was then left without an heir; and 
he immediately took the title of king, and gave tlie same title to his son 
Demetrius. In this he was followed by Ptolemy and the other generals, but 
with this difference a€” that while Antigonus called himself king of all the 
provinces, Ptolemy called himself king of Egypt ; and while Antigonus 
gained Syria and Cyprus, Ptolemy gained the friendship of every other 
kingdom and of every free city in Greece ; they all looked upon him as their 
best ally against Antigonus, the common enemy. 


The next year Antigonus mustered his forces in Coele-Syria, and got ready 
for a second attack upon Egypt. The pride of Antigonus would not let him 
follow the advice of the sailors, and wait eight days till the north winds of 
the spring equinox had passed ; and by this haste many of his ships were 
wrecked on the coast, while others were driven into the Nile and fell into 
the hands of Ptolemy. Antigonus himself, marching with the land forces, 
found all the strong places well guarded by the Egyptian array ; and, being 
driven back at every point, discouraged by the loss of his sliips and by 
seeing whole bodies of liis troops go over to Ptolemy, he at last took the 
advice of his ofScers and led back his army to Syria, while Ptolemy 
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returned to Alexandria, to employ those powers of mind in the works of 
peace wliicli he had so successfully used in war. 


Antigonus tlion turned the weight of his mighty kingdom against the little 
island of Rliodes. The galleys of Ptolemy, tliough unable to keep at sea 
against the larger fleet of Demetrius, often forced their way into the harbour 
with the welcome supplies of corn. Month after mouth every stratagem and 
machine which the ingenuity f)f Demetrius could invent were tried and 
failed ; and after the siege had lasted more than a year he was glad to find 
an excuse for withdrawing his troops ; and the Rhodians in their joy hailed 
Ptolemy with the title of Soter or “saviour.” This name he ever afterwards 


kept, though by the Greek writers he is more often called Ptolemy the son 
of Lagus, or Ptolemy Lagus. 


The next of Ptolemy’s conquests was Coele-Syria; and soon after this the 
wars between these successors of Alexander were put an end to by the death 
of Antigonus, whose overtowering ambition was among the chief causes of 
quarrel. This happened at the great battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, where the)’ all 
met, with above eighty thousand men in each army. Antigonus king of Asia 
Minor was accompanied by his son Demetrius, and by Pyrrhus king of 
Epirus ; and he was defeated by Ptolemy king of Egypt, Seleucus king of 
Babylon, Lysimachus king of Thrace, and Cassander king of Macedonia ; 
and the old man lost his life fighting bravely. After the battle, Demetrius 
fled to Cyprus, and yielded to the terms of peace which were imposed on 
him by the four allied sovereigns. He sent his friend Pyrrhus as a hostage to 


Alexandria ; and there this young king of Epirus soon gained the friendship 
of Ptolemy and afterwards his step-daughter in marriage. Ptolemy was thus 
left master of the whole of the southern coast of Asia Minor and Syria a€” 
indeed of the whole coast of the eastern end of the Mediterranean, from the 
island of Cos on the north to Cyrene on the south. 


During these formidable wars with Antigonus, Ptolemy had never been 
troubled with any serious rising of the conquered Egyptians ; and perhaps 
the wars may not have been without their use in strengthening his throne. 


Ptolemy’s first children were by Thais the noted courtesan, but they were 
not thought legitimate. Leontiscus, the eldest, we afterwards hear of, 
fighting bravely against Demetrius ; of the second, named Lagus after his 
grandfather, we hear nothing. He then married Eurydice the daughter of 
Antipater, by whom he had several children. The eldest son, Ptolemy, was 
named Ceraunus, ” the thunderbolt,” and was banished by his father from 
Alexandria. In his distress he fled to Seleucus, by whom he was kindly 
received ; but after the death of Ptolemy Soter he basely plotted against 
Seleucus and put him to death. He then defeated in battle Antigonus the son 
of Demetrius, and got possession of Macedonia for a short time. He 
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married his half-sister Arsinoe, and jjut her children to death ; he was soon 
afterwards put to death himself by the Gauls, who were either fighting 
against him or were mercenaries in his own army. His Macedonian coins, 
with the name of Ptolemy Ceraunus, prove that he took the name liimself, 
and tliat it was not a nickname given to him for his ungovernable temper, as 
has been sometimes thought. 


Another son of Ptolemy and Eurydice was put to death by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, for plotting against his throne, to which, as the elder brother, 
he might liave thought himself the best entitled. Their daughter Lysandra 
married Agatliocles the son of Lysimachus ; but when Agathocles was put 
to death by his father, she fled to Egypt with her children, and jjut herself 
under Ptolemy’s care. Next he married Berenice, a lady who had come into 
Egypt with Eurydice, and had formed part of her household. She was the 
widow of a man named Philip ; and she had by her first husband a son 
named Magas, whom Ptolemy made governor of Gyrene, and a daughter, 
Antigone, whom Ptolemy gave in marriage to Pyrrhus, when that young 
king was living in Alexandria as hostage for Demetrius. 


With Berenice Ptolemy spent the rest of his years without anything to 
trouble the happiness of his family. He saw their elder son Ptolemy, whom 
we must call by the name which he took late in life, Philadelphus, grow up 
everything that he could wish him to be ; and, moved alike by his love for 
the mother and by the good qualities of the son, he chose him as his 
successor on the throne, instead of his eldest son Ptolemy Gerauuus, \vho 
had shown, by every act in his life, his unfitness for the trust. His daughter 
Arsinoe married Lysimachus in his old age, and urged him against his son 
Agathocles, the huslDand of her own sister. She afterwards married her 
half-brother Ptolemy Gerauniis ; and lastly we shall see her the wife of her 
brother Philadelphus. Argieus, the youngest son of Ptolemy, was put to 


death by Philadelphus, on a charge of treason. Of his youngest daughter 
Philotera we know notliing, except that her brother Philadelphus afterwards 
named a city on the coast of the Red Sea after her. 


After the last battle with Demetrius, Ptolemy had regained the island of 
Cyprus and Coele-Syria, including Judea ; and his throne became stronger 
as his life drew to an end. 


His last public act, in the thirty-eighth year of his reign, was ordered by the 
same forbearance which had governed every part of his life. Feeling the 
weight of years press heavily upon him, that he was less able than formerly 
to bear the duties of his office, and wishing to see his son firmly seated on 
the throne, he laid aside his diadem and his title, and without consulting 
either the army or the capital, proclaimed Ptolemy, his son by Berenice, 
king, and contented himself with the modest rank of somatophylax, or 
satrap, to his successor. 


PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS 


One of the chief troubles in the reign of Philadelphus was the revolt of 
Gyrene. The government of that part of Africa had been entrusted to Magas, 
the half-brother of the king, a son of Berenice by her former husband. 
Berenice, who had been successful in setting aside Ceraunus to make room 
for her son Philadelphus on the throne of Egypt, has even been said to .have 
favoured the rebellious and ungrateful efforts of her elder son Magas to 
make himself king of Gyrene. 
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After the war between tlie |)rotliei\s had Listed some years, Mapfas made 
an offer of peace, which was to be sealed by betrothing his only child 
Berenice to the son of Philadelphus. To this offer Philadelphns yielded ; as 
by the death of Magas, who was .already worn out by luxury and disease, 
Cyrene would then fall to his own son. Magas, indeed, died before the 
marriage took place ; but, notwithstanding the efforts made by his widow to 
break the agreement, the treaty was kept, and on this marriage Cyrene again 
formed part of the kingdom of Egj’pt. 


But the black spot ujion the character of Philadelphus, which all the blaze 
of science and letters by Mhich he was surrounded cannot make us 
overlook, is the death of two of his brothers. 


Philadelpiius had, when young, married Arsinoe the daughter of 
Lysimachus of Thrace, by whom he had three children a€” Ptolemy, who 
succeeded him, Lysimachus, and Berenice ; but, having found that his wife 
was intriguing with Amyntas, and with his physician Chrysippus of Rhodes, 
he put these two to death, and banished the queen Arsinoe to Coptos in the 
Thebaid. 


He then took Arsinoe his own sister as the partner of his thi-one-. She had 
married first the old Lysimachus king of Thrace, and then Ceraunus her 
half-brother, when he Avas king of Macedonia. As the}’ were not children 
of the same mother, this second marriage was neither illegal nor improper in 
Macedonia ; but her third marriage, with Philadelphus, could only be 
justified by the laws of Egypt, their adopted country. They were both past 
the middle age, and whether Philadelphus looked upon her as his wife or 
not, at any rate they had no children. Her own children by Lysimachus had 
been put to death by Ceraunus, and she readily adopted those of her brother 
with all the kindness of a mother. This seeming marriage, however, between 
brother and sister did not escape blame with the Greeks of Alexandria. The 
poet Sotades, whose verses were as licentious as his life, wrote some coarse 
lines against the queen, for which he was forced to fly from Egypt, and 
being overtaken at sea he was wrapped up in lead and thrown overboard. 


In the Egyptian inscriptions Ptolemy and Arsinoe are always called ” the 
brother-gods ” ; on the coins they are called Adelphi, ” the brothers ” ; and 
afterwards the king took the name of Philadelphus, or “sister-loving,” by 
which he is now usually known. 


The wars between Philadelphus and his great neighbour Antiochus Theos 
seem not to have been carried on very actively, though they did not wholly 
cease till Philadelphus offered as a bribe his daughter Berenice, with a large 
sum of money under the name of a dower. Antiochus was already married 
to Laodice, whom he loved dearly, and by whom he had two children, 
Seleucus and Antiochus ; but political ambition had deadened the feelings 
of his heart, and he agreed to declare this first marriage void and his two 
sons illegitimate, and that his children, if any should be born to him by 
Berenice, should inherit the throne of Babylon and the East. The peace 
between the two countries lasted as long as Philadelphus lived, and was 
strengthened by kindnesses which each did to the other. 


Philadelphus was of a weak frame of body, and had delicate health ; and 
though a lover of learning beyond other kings of his time, he also surpassed 
them in his uinneasured luxury and love of pleasure. 


He reigned over Egj-pt, with the neighbouring parts of yVrabia ; also over 
Libya, Phojuicia, Ccple-Syria, part of Ethiopia, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Lycia, 


Caria, Cyprus, and the isles of the Cyclades. The island of Rhodes and 
many of the cities of Greece were bound to him by the ties of friendship. 
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[28&-245 B.C.] for past help and for the hope of future. The wealthy cities 
of Tyre and Sidon did homage to him, as before to his father, by putting his 
crowned head upon their coins. The forces of Egypt reached the very large 
number of two hundred thousand foot and twenty thousand horse, two 
thousand chariots, four hundred Etiiiopiau elephants, fifteen hundred ships 
of war, and one thousand transports. Of this large force, it is not likely that 
even one-fourth should have been Greeks ; the rest must have been 
Egyptians and Syrians, with some Gauls. 


These large forces were maintained by a yearly income, equally large, of 
fourteen thousand eight hundred talents, or two millions and a quarter 
pounds sterling, besides the tax on corn, which was taken in kind, of a 
million and a half of artabas, or about five millions of bushels. To this we 
may add a mass of gold, silver, and other valuable stores in the treasury, 
which were boastfully reckoned at the unheard-of sum of seven hundred 
and forty thousand talents, or above one hundred million pounds sterling. 


The trade down the Nile was larger than it had ever been before ; the 
coasting trade on the Mediterranean was new ; the people were rich and 
happy ; justice was administered to the Egyptians according to their own 
laws, and to the Greeks of Alexander, according to the Macedonian laws ; 
the navy commanded the whole of the eastern half of the Mediterranean ; 
the schools and library had risen to a great height upon the wise plans of 
Ptolemy Soter ; in every point of view Alexandria was the chief city in the 
world. Athens had no poets or other writers during this century equal iu 
merit to those who ennobled the Museum. Philadelphus, by joining to the 
greatness and good government of his father the costly splendour and pomp 
of an eastern monarch, so drew the eyes of after ages upon his reign that his 
name passed into a proverb. 


Needless to say, the civilisation of this time was essentially Greek. The 
main body of writers and scholars of the period naturally gave the stamp of 
this culture to the epoch. Yet the old civilisation of Egypt must have reacted 
upon the intruders in many ways. 


Philadelphus died in the thirty-eighth year of his reign, leaving the kingdom 
as powerful and more wealthy than when it came to him from his father ; 
and he had the happiness of having a son who would carry on, even for the 
third generation, the wise plans of the first Ptolemy. 


PTOLEMY EUERGETES 


Ptolemy, the eldest son of Philadelphus, succeeded his father on the throne 
of Egypt, and after a short time took the name of Euergetes. He began his 
reign with a Syrian war; for no sooner was Philadelphus dead than 
Antiochus, who had married Berenice only because it was one of the 
articles of the treaty with Egypt, sent her away together with her young son. 
Antiochus then recalled his first wife, Laodice, and she, distrusting her 
changeable husband, had him at once murdered to secui-e the throne to her 
own children. Seleucus, the eldest, seized the throne of Syria ; and, urged 
on by his mother, sent a body of men after Berenice, with orders to put her 
to death, together with her son, who by the articles of marriage had been 
made heir to the throne. 


The cities of Asia Minor hastily sent help to the queen and her son, while 
Ptolemy Euergetes, her brother, who had just come to the throne of Egypt, 
marched witbout loss of time into Syria. But it was too late to 
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save them ; they were both put to death by the soldiers of Seleucua. Many 
of the cities, moved by hatred of their king’s cruelty, opened their gates to 
the army of Euergetes ; and, had he not been recalled to |*>gypt by troubles 
at home, he would soon have been master of the whole of the kingdom of 
Seleucus. As it was, he had marched beyond the Kui)hrates, had left an 
Egyptian army in Seleucia tiie capital of Syria, and had gained a large part 
of Asia Minor. On his march homeward, he laid his gifts upon the altar in 
the temple of Jerusalem, and there returned thanks to heaven for his 
victories. He had been taught to bow the knee to the crowds of Greek and 
Egyptian gods ; and, as Palestine was part of his kingdom, it seemed quite 
natural to add the god of the Jews to the list. 


No sooner had Euergetes reached home than Seleucus, in his turn, marched 
upon Egypt, and sent for his brother Antiochus Hierax, to bring up his 
forces and to join him. But before Antiochus could come up the army of 
Seleucus was already beaten ; and Antiochus, instead of helping his brother 
in his distress, strove to rob him of his crown. Instead of leading his army 
against Euei-getes, he marched upon Seleucus, and bj^ the help of his 
Gallic mercenaries beat him in battle. But the traitor was himself soon 
afterwards beaten by Eumenes, king of Bithynia, who had entered Syria in 
the hope that it would fall an easy prey into his hands after being torn to 
pieces by civil war. Antiochus, after the rout of his army, fled to Egypt, 
believing that he should meet with kinder treatment from Euergetes, his 
enemy, than after his late treachery he could hope for from his own brother. 
But he was ordered by Euergetes to be closely guarded, and wheia he 
afterwards made his escape he lost his life in his flight by the hands of 
Celtic assassins, as already related. 


Euergetes, finding himself at peace with all his neighbours on the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, then turned his arms towards the south. He easily 
conquered the tribes of Ethiopia, whose wild courage was but a weak 
barrier to the arms and discipline of the Greeks; and made himself for the 
moment master of part of the highlands of Abyssinia, the country of the 
Hexumitte. 


Euergetes did not forget his allies in Greece, but continued the yearly 
payment to Aratus, the general of the Achaean League, to support a power 
which held the Macedonians in check ; and when the Spartans under 
Cleomenes tried to overthrow the power of the Achpeaus, Euergetes would 
not help them. Euergetes had married his cousin Berenice, who, like the 
other queens of Egypt, is also called Cleopatra ; bj-her he left two sons, 
Ptolemy and Magas, to the elder of whom he left his kingdom, after a reign 
of twenty-five years of unclouded prosperity. Egypt was during this reign at 
the very height of its power and wealth. It had seen three kings, who, 
though not equally great men, not equally fit to found a monarchy or to 
raise the literature of a people, were equally successful in the parts which 
they had undertaken. Euergetes left to his son a kingdom perhaps as large as 
the world had ever seen under one sceptre, and though many of his boasted 


victories were like letters written in the sand, of which the traces were soon 
lost, yet he was by far the greatest monarch of his day. 


But here the bright pages in the history of the Ptolemies end. Though trade 
and agriculture still enriched the country, though arts and letters did not quit 
Alexandria, we have from this time forward to mark the growth of only vice 
and luxury, and to measure the wisdom of Ptolemy Soter by the length of 
time that his laws and institutions were able to bear up against the misrule 
and folly of his descendants. 
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Nothing is known of the death of Ptolemy Euergetes, and there is no proof 
that it was by unfair means. But when his son began a cruel and wicked 
reign by putting to death his mother and brother, and by taking the name of 
Philopator, or father-loving, the world seems to have thought that he was 
the murderer of his father, and had taken this name to throw a cloak over 
the deed. Unfortunately history is not free from acts of successful 
wickedness. By this murder of his brother, and by the minority both of 
Antiochus king of Syria and of Philip king of Macedonia, Philopator found 


himself safe from enemies either at home or abroad, and he gave himself 
u\> to a life of thouglitlessness and pleasure. The army and fleet were left to 
go to ruin, and the foreign provinces, which had hitherto been looked upon 
as the bulwarks of Egypt, were only Italf guarded ; but the throne rested on 
the virtues (if his forefathers, and it was not till his death tliat it was found 
to have been undermined by his own vices. c 


At the instigation of his minister, Sosibius, he caused his brother Magas to 
be murdered, lest he might endeavour to secure the kingdom to himself. 
The death of Cleomenes, the exiled king of Sparta, who had been protected 
and provided for by the preceding king, soon followed. Antiochus the 
Great, who at this time ruled in Syria, perceiving the disorder and 
licentiousness which prevailed in the court of â&€“ Egypt, thought it a 
favourable time to declare war against that country. Ptolemy, who seems not 
to have lacked courage, roused himself for the emergency, collected a great 
army, and pi-o- ceeded to meet the enemy. In the beginning of the war, 
Antiochus obtained some advantages over the Egyptian troops : but shortly 
after, in a great battle fought at Raphia near Gaza, he was comiDletely 
defeated, with great loss ; and Ptolemy obtained a large extension of 
influence in Palestine and Syria. Humbled by this de-feat, and alarmed at 


the progress of Achjeus in Asia Minor, Antiochus was anxious to make 
peace with Ptolemy ; and the Egyptian king, althougli he had every 
inducement to prosecute tlie war, being equally anxious to return to his 
licentious pleasures, was ready to receive his overtures. A peace was in 
consequence concluded, by which Coele-Syria and Palestine were 
confirmed as belonging to Egypt. This being done, Ptolemy went to 
Jerusalem, where he was well received, and treated the inhabitants kindly, 
until, having made a fruitless attempt to enter tlie inner sanctuary, he retired 
from the city tlireatening the whole nation of the Jews with extermination. 
It does not appear that he dared to assail the sacred city ; but, on returning 
to Egypt, he published a decree which he caused to be engraved on a pillar 
erected at .the gate of his palace, excluding all those who did not sacrifice 
to the gods whom he worshipped. By this means the Jews were virtually 
outlawed, 
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being prevented from suing to him for justice, or from claiming liis 
protection. But this was not tlie extent of his infliction. ]5y another decree 
he reduced them from the first rank of citizens, to M’hich they had been 
raised by the favour of Alexander, to the third rank. They were in 
consequence degraded so far as to be enrolled among the common people 


of Egypt. 


During this reign the Romans, being again at war with Carthage, sent 
ambassadors to Egypt, to renew their ancient friendship, who brought 
magnificent presents to Ptolemy and his queen. 


EPIPHANES 


At the death of Philopator, 204 B.C., Ptolemy Epiphanes, being then a child 
of five years old, ascended the throne. In the early part of his reign another 
Roman embassy visited Egypt, when the king’s counsellors took the 
opportunity of placing the young prince under the guardianship of the 
powerful rei)ublic. The senate of Rome accepted the charge, and sent 
Marcus Lepidus to act as guardian a€” a trust which, after a short stay in 
Egypt, he conferred upon Aristouienes, an Acarnanian, who discharged the 
duties of this imjiortant office with integrity and ability for several years, 
until the king had attained the age of fourteen, when, according to the usage 
of the country, he was entitled to take the administration of the kingdom 
into his own hands. The folly of investing a person so young with absolute 
power, was in this instance made fully apparent. The youth, who had been 
universally popular whilst under the direction of Aristomenes, was no 
sooner enthroned than he placed himself under the influence of worthless 
men, by wliose advice he was led to the adoption of measures through 
which great disorders were introduced into every branch of the government 
; and at length his former able and honest minister was put to death. 


Epiphanes married Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus the Great. This 
marriage appears to have taken jAhice when the young king was about 
seventeen years old. It is genei’ally supjjosed that he was taken off by 
poison, administered by his nobles, to prevent liim from entering on a war 
with Syria to which he had committed himself, when the national finances 
were so low that they feared they should have to contribute largely towards 
the expenses of the contest. He left two sons, Philometor and Physcon ; and 
a daughter, Cleopatra, who was successively married to her two brothers. 


PHILOMETOR AND PHYSCON 


Philometor, the elder of the two sons, then but six years old, was placed on 
the throne under the guardianship of his mother Cleopatra, who for eight 
years conducted the affairs of the kingdom with great judgment and 
success. After her death, Lenaeus, a nobleman of distinction, and Eula3us, a 
eunuch, were charged with the government of the country. One of their 
earliest measures was to insist on the restoration of Ccsle-Syria and 
Palestine to Egypt, a€” these provinces having been wrested from the 
dominion of Egypt by the power of Antiochus the Great. This demand led 
to a violent contest, which tended more than any preceding event to 
demonstrate the rapid decline of Egyptian power, and the rising sway of 
Rome. 
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The Syrian army, under the command of Antiochus Epiphanes, prosecuted 
the war with such vigour and success that it penetrated to the walls of 
Alexandria, and actually secured the person of the Egyptian king. Whether 
he was taken in war, or placed himself willingly in the hands of the Syrian 
king, does not clearly appear. But, however this may be, the Syrian 
monarch gained little by his acquisition. For although he induced 
Philometor to enter into a treaty with him, this was instantly disallowed by 
the nation, who, regarding a sovereign in the power of an enemy as lost to 
his country, immediately raised Physcon, the king’s brother, to the tlii’one. 
This led to a second Syrian invasion, which resulted in the expulsion of 
Physcon ; Antiochus restoring Philometor to the government, but retaining 
Pelusium, the key to the country, in the possession of Syrian troops. From 
this and other indications of the Syrian king’s intentions, Philometor rightly 
judged that it was his design, by setting the two brothers in continued 
collision with each other, to retain Egypt virtually in his own power. Acting 
on this judgment, Philometor invited his brother to terms of reconciliation, 
which, by the aid of their sister Cleopatra, was happily effected. 


The measures adopted by the two brothers to restore Egypt to an 
independent and prosperous condition, induced Antiochus again to march 
an army into that country. He was on this occasion, however, compelled, by 
the prompt and energetic interference of the Romans, to abandon the 
enterprise. By agreement between the two brothers, they were to reign 
jointly ; but they were no sooner freed from the danger of foreign 
aggression, than they began to quarrel between themselves. This quickly 
produced an open rupture, in which Physcon succeeded in driving his 
brother out of the kingdom. He was, however, soon after restored by the 
power of Rome, which at the same time assigned Libya and Cyrene to 
Physcon. New disputes arose, and various contests took place between 
them, in all of which Rome regarded herself as entitled to act as the 
paramount ruler of Egypt, and to award the sovereignty according to her 
will. 


Philometor was soon after provoked into a war with Alexander Balas, who 
had been raised to the throne of Syria mainly by his support. In the 
prosecution of this contest, the king of Egypt marched into Syria, where he 
completely routed the army of Alexander near Antioch, but died, a few days 
after, from wounds received in the battle. He left behind him a high 
reputation for wisdom and clemency. It was in his reign, and by his favour 
and that of his queen Cleopatra, that the Jews under Onias were permitted 
to build the famous Jewish temple at Heliopolis. 


On the death of her husband, Cleopatra endeavoured to secure the crown for 
their son ; but some of the leading men inclined towards Physcon, and 
invited him from Cyrene, where he then reigned, into Egypt. The queen 
raised an army to oppose him, and a civil war was imminent, when an 
accommodation was arranged, through the mediation of Rome, by which 
Physcon married Cleopatra, who was his sister and his brother’s widow, on 
the understanding that they were to reign with joint authority, and that 
Cleopatra’s son by Philometor should be declared next heir to the crown. 
This agreement was no sooner completed than it was violated. On the day 
of his marriage Physcon murdered the son of Philometor in the arms of his 
mother, and commenced a career of iniquity and slaughter of which this was 
a fitting prelude. He indeed assumed the name of Euergetes, “benefactor,” 
which the Alexandrians changed into Kakergetes, “the evil-doer” â€” an 


epithet which he justly merited ; for he was the most cruel and wicked, most 
despicable and vile, of all the Ptolemies. To the Jews he evinced 
unmitigated 
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enmity and cruelty, bouauso they liad espoused the cause of Cleopatra. He 
then divorced Cleopatra, his wife, aud married her daughter, of the same 
name, who was his own niece ; but not before he had subjected the young 
princess to the vilest indignity. 


Such conduct excited the disgust of his subjects, and, accompanied as it was 
with excessive cruelty, produced a revolt which drove him from the 
kingdom. He, however, succeeded in recovering his position, and at length 
died in the sixty -seventh year of his age, having reigned twenty-nine years. 


It is a fact as singular as unaccountable, that this most licentious and bloody 
prince, whose name is infamous, as associated with almost every crime, is 
notwithstanding celebrated by the most respectable ancient writers as a 
great restorer of learning, a patron of learned men, and withal an author of 
some celebrity himself. Physcou left three sons â€” Apion, by a concubine, 
and Lathyrus and Alexander by his wife Cleopatra. By his will he left the 
kingdom of Cyrene to Apion, and the crown of Egypt to his widow in 
conjunction with either of her sous whom she should choose. In the exercise 
of this discretionary power the queen would have preferred Alexander, the 
younger son ; but this was so distasteful to the people that she was 
compelled to admit Lathyrus to the joint sovereignty, and place Alexander 
in the kingdom of Cyprus. After reigning ten years, the former prince was 
obliged to leave Egypt, to wliich his brother immediately returned ; 
Lathyrus repairing to Cyprus, and taking upon himself the government of 
that country. It was at this period that Lathyrus invaded Judea, then 
governed by Alexander Jannseus, and obtained such advantages over him 
that the Jewish state was only saved from ruin by the aid sent to it by 
Cleopatra from Egypt. 


In the meantime the younger brother, Alexander, having for nearly eighteen 
years, while bearing the name of ” king,” submitted as a slave to the violent 
and capricious will of his mother, became quite weary of her intolerable 
t3a-anny, and put her to death. This fact being made public, he was driven 
from the throne, and Lathyrus, or Soter II, restored ; he reigned seven years 
longer. During this period the ruin of Thebes took place. Lathyrus, freed 
from the power of his rival, undertook to restore the government of the 
kingdom to its former state. This led to an insurrection, of which Thebes 
was the centre. That ancient city not only refused to submit to the 
prescribed laws, but even struggled to regain its lost independence. The 
effort was vaiu. The king, having defeated the rebels in several battles, 
besieged Thebes, which, having held out for three years, was at length 
subdued, and so devastated that this noble capital was never afterwards 
repaired, and consequently sank into ruin. 


Head-dkessbs 


ROMAN INTERFERENCE 


Lathyrus was succeeded by his only legitimate child, Cleopatra, whose 
proper name was Berenice. This princess, however, had scarcely assumed 
the sovereignty, when she was called to submit to the dictation of Roman 
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power. Sulla, then perpetual dictator of the imperial city, no sooner heard of 
the death of Lathyrus, tlian he conferred the crown of Egypt on Alexander, 
a son of the kino-of that name who had been driven out of the country for 
havincr murdered his mother. The Alexandrians succeeded in persuading 
Alexander to marry Berenice, and reign jointly with her. TJiis he did, but in 
nineteen days afterwards caused her to be murdei-ed. He, however, 
continued on the throne, and reigned fifteen years in a manner which mio-ht 
be expected from the atrocity of the commencement. At length the people, 
worn out by his exactions and goaded to desperation by his cruelties, rose 
with common consent, and drove him from the throne. He made some 
fruitless efforts to induce Pompey to aid him to recover his crown, but died 
a few months after his expulsion, in banishment at Tyre. 


PTOLEMY AULETES ; CLEOPATRA AND THE END 


The Egyptians, having driven out this tyrant, selected a natural son of 
Ptolemy Lathyrus to fill the vacant throne. This prince, by a gift of six 
thousand talents (=AL 1,200,000 or $6,000,000) to Julius Caesar and 
Pompey, was recognised as king of Egypt in alliance with Rome. He was 
named Ptolemy Auletes, “the Flute-player”; but took on himself the title of 
Neus Dionysus, “the new Bacchus.” He was a fit representative of the fallen 


condition of the Egyptian state. More effeminate than any of his 
jjredecessors, priding himself on dancing in a female dress in religious 
procession.?, he was at the same time equal to his grandfather Physcon in 
the violence and viciousness of his conduct. After some time he was, like 
his predecessor, expelled from the throne. He succeeded, however, by 
immense gifts, in inducing Gabinius, the Roman governor of Syria, to 
attempt his restoration, which was at length accomplished ; Archelaus, who 
had been invested with the government, having been defeated and slain by 
the Romans. Auletes was thus restored to the throne, and died in peaceable 
possession of his dignity about foiir years after his restoration. 


Auletes on his restoration had put to death his daughter Berenice ; and at his 
demise left two daughters, Cleopatra and Arsinoe, and two sons. The first of 
these, Ptolemy the elder, otherwise called Dionysus II, was, according to his 
father’s will, married to his eldest sister, then about seventeen years old ; 
and the juvenile couple were invested with the sovereignty of Egypt, under 
the protection of the Roman republic. It ajjpears that this most celebrated 
Egyptian princess evinced considerable vigour and talent, even at that early 
age. So clever, indeed, was she, that the ministers who had been placed in 
charge of the national affairs were very anxious to get rid of her, and at 
length deprived her of her share in the sovereignty, and expelled her from 
the kingdom. Cleopatra, however, had a spirit equal to the occasion. She 
retired into Syria, raised an army, and in a short time marched upon 
Pelusium, prepared to dispute with her brother the sovereignty of the nation. 
It was while the hostile armies of the brother and sister lay within sight of 
each other, that Pompey, after the loss of the battle of Pharsalia, reached 
Egypt, expecting protection and support, but was jiut to death by the 
ministers of Ptolemy. Soon after this event, Julius Ciesar arrived in pursuit 
of his rival, and was presented with Pompey’s head and his ring. 


Cleopatra, whose licentiousness was quite equal to her talent and energy, 
a€ caused herself to be secretly conveyed to Cassar’s quarters, where she 
succeeded in captivating that mighty conqueror, and commenced an 
intimacy 
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which resulted in the birth of a son, called, after his father, Neocaesar. The 
scandal of this conduct enabled Ptolemy and his ministers to rouse the 
public spirit of the Alexandrians, and of Lower Egypt generally, against the 
mighty Roman, to such an extent that lie was placed in most imminent peril. 
Ctesar, however, disposed the handful of soldiers which he liad witli him in 
such a manner as to keep the Egyptians in cheek, until the arrival of 
Mithridates with large reinforcements, when he defeated tlie Egyptian 
forces witii great slaughter. In the course of this conflict Ptolemy was 
drowned in the Nile. 


Csesar soon adjusted the affairs of Egypt to his own mind, placing 
Cleopatra on the throne. But as the Egyptians had a great antipathy to 
female sovereignty, he compelled Cleopatra to submit to the farce of 
marrying her younger brother, a lad eleven years old. She, however, held 
the power in her own hand until he reached the age of fourteen, when by the 
laws of the country he was entitled to enter vipon the joint administration of 
affairs. She then caused him to be poisoned. Arsinoe, who had been carried 
to Rome by Julius CiEsar, and compelled to walk, bound in chains of gold, 
before his triumphal chariot, was also assassinated at the instigation of 
Cleopatra. 


The death of Csesar convulsed the whole empire of Rome and all its 
dependencies, and swei^t away the last feeble figment of Egyptian monai- 
chy and independence. On this occasion Cleopatra instantly decided to 
support the triumvirs against the murderers of Julius. On a charge of being 
unfaithful to this purpose, she was summoned to appear before Antony at 
Tarsus. Confident in the power of her charms, she obeyed, and effectuall }’ 
seduced that great cajitain. In fact, so besotted was he by this intercourse, 
that he neglected his affairs, and at length was so completely ruined that, 
having inflicted on himself a mortal wound, he died in the arras of his 
wanton mistress. Cleopatra had two sons by Antony, and soon after his 
decease she shared the fate which she had brought on him. To avoid being 
made a spectacle at the triumph of Augustus, as he was proof against her 
seductive charms, she procured her own death in some unknown way ; 
tradition says by the bite of an asp. Egypt then became a province of the 


Roman empire, and continued in tills state until the birth of Christ, and long 
afterwards. A«* 
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CHAPTER LXVII. SICILIAN AFFAIRS 


AGATHOCLES 


While Greece and Macedonia were torn by the disputes of Alexander’s 
successors, Sicily was a prey to a tyrant who for energy, audacity, and 
complete absence of moral sense, is worthy to be ranked amongst them. It 
was the age of adventurers and soldiers of fortune. Agathocles, the son of a 
working potter, became famous in his youth by his beauty, strength, and 
courage, and also by his immoral life. He enlisted as a soldier, and men 
were amazed by his height and the weight of his weapons. He obtained a 
command through the influence of a powerful citizen who liked him, and 
whose widow he married shortly after. This marriage brought him riches, 
but his ambition was not limited by wealth. He wished to gain the approval 
of the people by his eloquence, as he had obtained the affection of the 
soldiers by his daring. 


Tyranny, the natural result of class antagonism in a city, had reappeared at 
Syracuse after the death of Timoleon. The tyrant, Sosistratus, was supported 
by the aristocrats ; Agathocles became the advocate of the claims of the 
people. He had also a personal grievance against Sosistratus, who, after an 
expedition against the Bruttians, had refused him the prize for courage 
which he deserved. Being driven from Syracuse, he recruited an army 
among the exiles, whose number was always very great by reason of the 
continual revolutions of Sicily and Magna Graecia. He tried in vain to seize 
Croton, then served with the Tarentines, who, a short time after, drove him 
away because he wished to direct their government. 


Some time later, a revolution broke out at Syracuse. Sosistratus was exiled 
with six hundred men of liis faction and asked help of tlie Carthaginians. 
Agathocles returned, distinguished himself in the war by his courage and 
skill, and became so popular that the Corinthian Acestorides, general a— of 
the republic, suspected him of aspiring to the tyranny and wished to have 
him murdered. He escaped the danger by changing clothes with a 
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slave and soon after they heard that he was raising troops. Peace was made 
with the Carthaginians, who brought back Sosistratus and his partisans. 
Agathocles obtained permission to return also, and swore in the temple of 
Demeter to respect the constitution. 


Soon after, the people, fascinated by his speeches, named him protector of 
peace, and charged him with the re-establishment of harmony between the 
factions. According to Justin, who seldom agrees with Diodorus, 
Agathocles’ usurpation was the result of a treaty with Hamilear, the 
Carthaginian general, who supplied him with African soldiers. Whatever 
may be the truth in regard to this, the first use which he made of his power 
was to massacre the six hundred senators, their relatives, and friends. The 
town was given up to the soldiers, who pillaged the houses, carried off the 
women, and killed without discrimination. Those partisans of the oligarchj- 
who succeeded in escaping the massacre, took refuge at Agrigentum. Then 
Agathocles called the people together and declared that his only wish had 
been to restore their freedom and that he now intended retiring to private 
life. His followers, especially those who had taken part in the pillage, 
begged him to remain in power. He consented, but on condition that he 
should govern alone, for the colleagues who might be given him would 
perhaps attempt to violate the laws, and he would not be responsible except 
for his own acts. Votes were taken, and as the rich were paralysed by fear, 
and he had promised the poor to cancel debts and divide lands, he obtained 
all the votes. But he took neither the crown nor any of the external signs of 
power : the reality sufficed ; he would not even have a bodyguard. Hav-ing 
no further enemies to fear, he allowed himself the luxury of clemency, 
tactics imitated later by Augustus and recommended by Machiavelli. He 
then administered the finances, attended to the necessities of the army and 
the navy, and added to the dominion of Syracuse some of the towns and 
territory of the interior. 


The Syracusan exiles who had taken refuge at Agrigentum stirred up the 
people to make war on Agathocles before his rule extended over the whole 
of Sicily. The Agrigentines recognised the danger, and joining with the 
inhabitants of Gela and Messana sent to Sparta to ask for a general, for they 
feared to entrust the command to one of their own citizens who might make 
use of it to usurp the tyranny. Acrotatus, son of King Cleomenes, was 
detested at Sparta ; he seized the opportunity of fighting abroad. But when 
he came to Agrigentum, he made himself universally disliked on account of 
his insolence, his waste of public funds, his dissolute life, and his luxury 
more worthy of a Persian than a Lacedsemonian. He murdered Sosistratus, 
the chief of the Syracusan exiles, at a banquet. He was driven away, they 
even wished to stone him, but he escaped by night. The Agrigentines made 
peace with Agathocles who, having no further foreign hostility to fear, was 
able to strengthen and extend his authority. The Syracusan exiles, being 
forced to leave Agrigentum, took refuge at Messana, but the Messa-nians 
feared the anger of Agathocles ; he offered to make alliance with them, and 
persuaded them to grant the freedom of the city to these exiles. Men were 
astonished by such noble sentiments, but some time later he found means to 
entice them from Messana, to the number of more than six hundred, and 
had them put to death. He succeeded in making his government recognised 
in most of the towns of Sicily, and on all sides he caused the death of all 
who inspired him with fear. 


The ever increasing progress of Agathocles awoke the fears of the 
Carthaginians and they sent a large army into Sicily under the command of 
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Hamilcar the son of Gisco. A battle took place near the river Himera 
between Gela and Agrigentum. It was said to have been on this spot that a 
former tyrant of Agrigentum, Phalaris, put his enemies to death by shutting 
them up in a bronze buU under which a fire was lighted ; the hill on which 
Phalaris’ castle stood was still called Ecnomus. Agathocles seemed to have 
won the battle, when unexpected help came to the Carthaginians and gave 


them the victory. Then the towns which had accepted or suffered Syracusan 
suzerainty submitted successively to the Carthaginians, and Hamilcar, 
master of all the rest of Sicily, laid siege to Syracuse. Agathocles repaired 
the fortifications of the town and put it in a state of defence, but these 
precautions could only delay certain ruin, for no outside help could be 
expected. Agathocles then conceived a singularly daring plan : he resolved 
to carry the war into Africa. It was what Scipio did at a later date, but in less 
difficult circumstances, for in Agathocles’ case it was first necessary to 
leave a town besieged by land and sea. 


He had few soldiers ; he set free and enlisted the slaves, and made them 
take an oath of fidelity. Although he had been pitiless towards his political 
adversaries, he knew that some were still alive, and that they were ready to 
capitulate with the enemy. He spoke of his plan to no one. He told the 
Syracusans that all he asked of them was a little patience, and that he had 
sure means of saving them. In the town he only left the soldiers requisite for 
its defence and embarked all the rest, being careful to take as hostages a 
member of each of the families which he mistrusted. He persuaded the rich 
to avoid the fatigues and privations of the siege by retiring to their estates, 
and when they were scattered he had them killed tiy his soldiers, and took 
their money. The port was blockaded by the Carthaginian fleet ; but 
merchant vessels were seen bringing provisions to the besieged. The 
Carthaginians advanced to capture them. Agatliocles seized the opportunity 
to leave the port, and the merchant vessels were able to enter while the 
Carthaginians iAursued Agathocles’ fleet. He escaped by dint of hard 
rowing and landed with his army on the coast of Africa. 


Then, having offered a sacrifice, he told his soldiers that he had made a vow 
if his vessels escaped the enemy to make torches of them for the principal 
goddesses of Sicily, Demeter and Core, and taking a brand from the altar he 
set fire to his fleet. The soldiers, losing all hope of return, had no other 
resource than victory. This act of temerity, which has become proverbial, 
was perhaps necessary. Agathocles had too few soldiers to employ some in 
protecting the fleet ; it would have been taken by the Carthaginians, who 
were masters of the sea. They seized a pleasure town which Diodorus calls 
the Great Tov/n and the White Tunis. Agathocles had not sufficient soldiers 


to leave garrisons ; he razed it to the ground and encamped under the walls 
of Carthage. 


The Carthaginians, seeing their country pillaged, thought that their army in 
Sicily had been destroyed. They had no time to collect mercenaries ; they 
armed to the number of forty thousand and placed Hanno and Bomilcar at 
their head. These chiefs belonged to two rival families. The Carthaginians 
often took this precaution as a guarantee against usurpation. But this 
multitude of new and badly disciplined soldiers could not resist Agathocles 
little army. Hanno was killed, and Bomilcar, who aspired to the tyranny, led 
the troops back to the town. The terrified Carthaginians attributed their 
misfortune to the anger of the gods. For a long time they had sacrificed to 
Moloch only children whom they bought ; they thought that he demanded 
more precious victims, and oiTered him two hundred chil-1 
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dren from the most wealthy families. Three hundred citizens offered 
themselves to complete the sacrifice. They were jilaced on the hands of the 
bronze statue, and a large lire was lighted ; the victims fell into the burning 
flames. Diodorus believes that these human sacrifices, customary among 
Phoenician nations, possibly gave rise to the fable of Cronos devouring his 
children, for the Greeks identified their Cronos with the Phoenician 
Moloch. 


The Carthaginians ordered Hamilcar to send them some of his troops ; but 
not wishing to abandon Sicily, they announced the complete ruin of 


Agathocles and, as a proof, sent to Sja-acuse the beaks of ^_ 
his burnt vessels. Antander, Agathocles’ brother, wished /’<-”~’ 


to surrender ; the “tolian Eurymedon persuaded him not to despair, and a 
short time later they received news of the success of the Greeks. The 


courage of the besieged was renewed ; Hamilcar wished to attempt an 
assault ; he was taken, his head was cut off and sent to Agathocles, who 
threw it into the Carthaginian camp. His success won him the alliance of the 
Libyan and Numidian nations. He wrote to Ophelias, governor of Cyrene, 
who had fought under Alexander, entreating him to invade the Carthaginian 
territory, which should be shared after the victory ; he would leave Africa to 
Ophelias, and would be content to keep Sicily. This plan tempted Ojjhellas ; 
he was in communication with the Athenians, because he had married a 
descendant of Miltiades. He raised mercenaries in Greece and set out to 
cross the desert with a numerous army, carrying along with it women and 
children, for they hoped to found colonies. The army suffered much from 
the heat, from thirst, and from the bites of serpents. Agathocles received his 
allies warmly, gave them food, then murdered Ophelias and incorporated 
his soldiers in his own army ; the women and children were sent to Sicily 
and perished in a tempest. Cyrene became part of the dominions of 
Ptolemy. 


About the same time, the Carthaginians put Bomilcar to death for 
attempting to seize the tyranny. Agathocles might have profited by the 
confusion which this event caused in Carthage, but he had received 
alarming news. The Agrigentines had endeavoured to profit by Hamilcar’s 
death to free Sicily from both Carthaginian and Syracusan rule. Agathocles, 
leaving the command of his army to Archagathus, his eldest son, embarked 
on open boats which had been hastily built. On landing at Selinuntium, he 
was told that his officers had just defeated the Agrigentine army. He 
reduced to submission Heraclea, Therm;e, Centuripse, Cephalwdium, and 
Apollonia. It was about this time that, following the example of the 
successors of Alexander, he took the title of king, and had it put on his 
coins (307). However, he wore no crown, and instead of imitating the 
mistrust of Diouysius the Elder, he went to the assembly without a guard. 
When he gave banquets, he was often served in an earthen bowl, and 
willingly recalled the time when he had begun life as a working potter. He 
was easy tempered and gay, so as to encourage his guests to talk freely, but 
he took note of all that he heard, and when, by this means, he had 
discovered which men were not to be trusted, he invited them separately 
and put them to death. 


In Africa, his son Archagathus was at first successful ; but he found his 
army weakened by desertions, in need of the necessities of life, and inclined 
to revolt. The soldiers complained of not being paid. He risked a battle 
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Bonaparte did in later times in Egypt. The soldiers, furious at finding 
themselves abandoned by their general, murdered his two sons and 
surrendered to the Carthaginians, who enrolled them in their army. 


On his return to Sicily, Agathocles first of all gave vent to his anger against 
Segesta, which had refused him subsidies. This expedition was marked, 
according to Diodorus, by atrocious cruelty : men were burned alive, 
pregnant women made to miscarry, young girls and children sold to the 
Bruttians, and the town of Segesta, peopled by new inhabitants, received 
the name of Dicffiopolis a€” city of vengeance. At the same time 
Agathocles commanded his brother Antander to slay the parents, wives, and 
children of the soldiers 


of the African army, to revenge the murder of his sons. Diodorus adds that 
these savage executions produced such horror that Agathocles, despairing 
of keeping the power, proposed to Dinocrates, the general of the exiles, to 
re-establish the republic at Syracuse. But Dinocrates had no desire to do so ; 
in the twenty years during which he had been leader of armed bands, he had 
acquired a taste for this kind of regal dignit3\ Unsuccessful in forming this 
alliance, Agathocles purchased Carthaginian help by yielding up certain 
towns to them, and beat Dinocrates whose troops surrendered. He had them 
massacred but spared Dinocrates, and as they were worthy of each other, he 
made him his lieutenant. 


He undertook, following Dionysius’ example, the conquest of southern 
Italy. He began by seizing the jEolian Isles, in order to obtain the treasure 
consecrated to Core and to Hephaestus in the prytaneum of Lipara ; then he 
prepared to cross into Italy. His preparations excited the fears of the 
Tarentines, who were already menaced in another direction by the native 
populations. They applied to the Spartans, whose king, Cleonymus, enrolled 


mercenaries at Cape Tainarum. He formed a considerable army by uniting 
with them the forces of Tarentum and the Messapians, with whom he made 
an alliance immediately on his arrival. The Lucanians in alarm made peace 
with Tarentum, and Cleonymus, not wishing to have come in vain, turned 
against Metapontum, which town, however, he had entered as an ally. He 
imposed on the town a tribute of six hundred talents, and took two hundred 
young girls as hostages, which caused him to be looked on with suspicion, 
for, although he was a Spartan, he had the reputation of a man of dissolute 
character ; however, he was punished later on by the wicked behaviour of 
his wife Chelidonis. Then, instead of delivering Sicily from the tyranny of 
Agathocles, as he had announced the intention of doing, he attacked 
Corcyra, which appeared to him a convenient post for watching Greek 
affairs, raised a tribute, and established a garrison. Then, returning to Italy, 
without troubling either about the Tarentines who had summoned him, or 
about the Messapians whose alliance he had demanded, he began to fight 
and pillage indiscriminately, under pretext of punishing those whom he 
called rebels. 
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He carried on this piratical war to the remotest part of the Adriatic Sea. Tlie 
Italians killed some of his troops, a tempest destroyed part of his fleet, but 
he escaped and wound up his series of adventures by calling Pyrrhus 
against his country to avenge his matrimonial troubles. 


Agathocles conducted an expedition against Corcyra, in pursuit of 
Cleonymus, but found Cassander besieging the town by land and by sea. He 
burned the Macedonian fleet, and seized Corcyra, which he gave as a dowry 
to his daughter Lanassa, whom he married to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. On 
his return he found that a number of his mercenaries were in revolt against 
his grandson Archagathus, who had not given them their pay ; he had two 
thousand of them killed. According to Diodorous, they were Ligurians and 
Etruscans, but it seems probable that there were Bruttians among them, for 
this punishment led to a war between the Bruttians and Agathocles. He was 
defeated and revenged himself on the inhabitants of Croton, who had done 
him no injury. He told them not to be troubled by his advance, he was only 
travelling through the country to take his daughter into Epirus. They made 
no i>reparations for defence ; he took the town, sacked it, and massacred 
the inhabitants. Then he attacked Hipjionium, which was in the hands of the 
Bruttians, took it, and placed a garrison there which was massacred a short 
time later. 


In his old age he suffered from a very painful illness of the joints, and his 
son and grandson disputed his succession during his lifetime. The latter 
caused him to be poisoned by his favourite, Mtenon, by means of a 
corrosive placed in a toothpick. This Msenon was a Segestan and had 
become the tyrant’s slave ; in this manner he avenged his country’s ruin. It 


is said that Agathocles, to put an end to the torture he was sufi’ering, had 
himself placed, while still alive, on the funeral pyre ; this was believed to be 
a punishment for the sacrilege which he had committed in the “olian Isles in 
stealing the sacred treasure of Hephtestus. 


After the death of Agathocles, his son and grandson were killed by Msenon, 
who tried to seize the power with the helj] of the Carthaginians. The 
Syracusans chose Hicetas for their general, and it was agreed that they 
should give hostages and recall the exiles. But at the first election of the 
magistrates Agathocles’ mercenaries claimed that they were wronged, the 
citizens armed, a fight was imminent ; at last it was agreed that the 
mercenaries should leave Sicily. They were mostly Campanians, known by 
the name of Mamertines. 


Agathocles had taken a great number into his pay. When it was agreed that 
they were to leave Sicily, they went to Messana to embark, and were 
hospitably received ; but during the night they killed the inhabitants and 
seized their wives and possessions. This settlement of Mamertines at 
Messana was a fresh element of trouble for Sicily, and later on became the 
cause of the first war between the Romans and the Carthaginians. 


PTRRHTTS AND THE ROMANS 


The absence of federal union between the Greek cities of Italy made them 
incapable of resisting the native populations, the Samuites, Lucanians, and 
Bruttians. They were therefore naturally induced to ask aid of the great 
Roman Republic, which alone was able to protect them. The earliest 
relations which Rome had with the Greek towns of Italy were friendly. 
Tarentum alone preferred having the Romans as enemies to having them as 
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friends. By an act of mad provocation the Tarentines put themselves entirely 
in the wrong and caused war with Rome to become inevitable. Then, as was 
their custom, they called to their assistance a foreign prince, and al-thouo-h 
this time they chose the bravest and most skilful captain of the period, the 
struggle in which they engaged had as a consequence the final 
establishment of Roman government over all Italy. 


The Lucanians and the Bruttians having attacked the town of Thurii, the 
ally of Rome, an army, commanded by the consul Fabricius was sent to its 
rescue, while at the same time a squadron of ten galleys cruised in the Gulf 
of Tarentum. The Tarentines, assembled in the theatre which overlooked 


the sea, perceived some of these vessels at the entrance of the port. 
Immediately an orator named Philochares, who was known by the name of 
the famous courtesan Thais because of his shameful immorality, exclaimed 
that the presence of these ships was an act of hostility, and that by the terms 
of a treaty, the Romans were not allowed to pass Cape Lacinium. The 
people hurried to the port, sank or captured the vessels, the duumvir who 
commanded them was killed, the rowers Avere reduced to slavery. The 
Roman senate sent an embassy to demand reparation. The ambassadors had 
scarcely entered the theatre where the people were assembled than they 
were greeted by insulting laughter. They wished to speak, but their 


pronunciation of Greek was ridiculed and they were driven out. A drunkard 
soiled the toga of the principal ambassador; the laughter increased. The 
Roman turned round and said : ” Laugh ! you will soon weep, for my robe 
shall be washed in your blood.” 


They summoned Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, promising him the support of the 
Lucanians and Samnites. An account of his exploits and death has 
previously been given. 


All the natives of southern Italy who had greeted Pyrrhus as a saviour, were 
finally subdued to Roman rule. It was the rescue of the Greek towns which 
were still in existence, but they were only shadows of their former selves. 
Although free under the protection of Rome, they vanished obscurely from 
history. In the time of Strabo the name of Magna Grrecia was already an 
ancient recollection, and the Greek language was only spoken at Naples, 
Rhegium, and Tarentum. For want of federal union between the 
autonomous cities, the Hellenic race with its brilliant civilisation had 
disappeared gradually from Italian soil. The Romans were about to reap its 
inheritance and transmit it to Gaul and Spain. They repeopled some of the 
former Greek colonies which had become barbarous, especially Posidonia 
and Hipponium, which had long been inhabited, the latter by the 
Campanians, the former by the Bruttians, and which had changed their 
Greek names for those of Piestum and Vibo-Valentia. 


a€~ The Roman peace did not restore to the Greek towns of Italy the glory 
which had radiated from their art and literature during the stormy period 
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of their political independence. The innumerable painted vases which are 
admired in our museums, and the coins of infinite variety suffice to mark 
their place in the history of civilisation. Not rich Tarentum only, but towns 
of no importance, Terina, Velia, Metapontum, Heraclea in Lucania, made 
coins of inimitable perfection. The production of these works of art ceased 
abruptly with that communal autonomy of which the coin was the visible 
symbol. In 2G8, Rome, who, till then, had only had moulded copper 
coinage, for the fii’st time made silver coins, and at the same time withdrew 
the right of coining from all her Italian subjects. Few laws have been more 
disastrous to art. 


The beautiful iconic coins of King Hiero and his wife. Queen Philistis, 
mark the last jieriod of Sicilian autonomy. After a victory gained over the 
Mamertines of Messana, Hiero was proclaimed king by the Syracusans who 
no longer felt capable of supporting the disturbances of freedom (269). On 
leaving Sicily Pyrrhus had said : ” What a fine battle-field we leave the 
Romans and Carthaginians ! ” The fulfilment of this prophecy was not 
delayed, and the First Punic War, which broke out in 263, had Sicily for a 
stage. At the beginning Hiero, the ally of Carthage, was defeated by the 
Romans, and passed over to their side. His reign, a long and peaceful one, 
was a transition for the Syracusans between their stormy autonomy and the 
inevitable dominion of Rome.* 


GREECE 


Clime of the unforgotten brave 1 Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grave ! Shrine of the mighty I can it be 
That this is all remains of thee 1 Approach, thou craven, crouching slave ; 


Say, is not this Thermopyla; ? These waters blue that round you lave, 


O servile offspring of the free, Pronounce what sea, what shore is this ? The 
gulf, the rock of Salamis I These scenes, their stoiy not unknown, Arise and 
make again your own ; Snatch from the ashes of your sires The embers of 
their former fires ; And he wlio in the strife expires Will add to theirs a 
name of fear That Tyranny shall quake to hear, And leave his sons a hope, a 
fame. They too will rather die than shame ; For Freedom’s battle once 
begun. Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son. Though baffled oft is ever won. 
Bear witness, Greece, thy living page, Attest it, many a deathless age: 
While kings, in dusty darkness hid. Have left a nameless pyramid. Thy 
heroes, though the general doom Have swept the column from their tomb, 
A mightier monument command. The mountains of their native land ! 
There points thy muse to stranger’s eye The graves of those that cannot die 
! ‘Twere long to tell, and sad to trace. Each step from splendour to disgrace 


Enough, a€” no foreign foe could quell i 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell ; ?| j 
Yes ! self-abasement paved the way ‘ ‘ I 


To villain-bonds and despot sway. 


a€” Byron; The Giaour. 
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CONCLUDING SUMMARY 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HELLENIC SPIRIT 


Written Specially for the Present Work 


By dr. ULRICH von WILAMOWITZ MOLLENDORFF 


Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Berlin, etc. 


Homer stands at the beginning of Greek history ; nothing before him, 
nothing beside him, a great gulf fixed between him and everything after ; 
yet there is notliing Greek on which his light or shadow does not fall. 
Homer is a world in himself, and what a world he is ! In the eyes of many, 
even to this day, he stands for the sum total of the Greek spirit ; in the eyes 
of some, for the whole body of poetry. What the two epics set before us is 
so complete, so individual, that in spite of all concessions in detail, the one- 
ness of the poem and of the author is constantly obtruding itself upon our 
notice anew. Homer is so little antiquated that he seems to be of no age ; we 
place him in a sunnier morning-time of mankind, that is all ; but to range 
him in the sequence of history, to conceive of him as under conditions of 
time and place seems like profanation ; this, like so much else, he has in 
com-mon with the Old Testament. And yet to classify him thus is the first 
necessity of real comprehension. The Greeks themselves have not done 
much to help us. About the time of Socrates a school of aesthetic criticism 
resti’icted the sacred name of the poet Homer, certainly not without some 
show of reason, to the Iliad and the Odyssey ; and thus these poems have 
come down to us, but the price we pay is the loss of all others of equally 
Homeric origin ; and hence Homer stands more than ever alone. The last 


word of the philology of antiquity was that Homer ought to be explained 
only by himself. Modern philology seemed on the way to the same 
conclusion. 


By the discoveries of the last generation the ban of this isolation has been 
broken. Only by wilful blindness can the Ilium of Homer be dissociated 
from the Ilium restoi-ed to light on Hissarlik, though the remains of the 
latter go far back beyond the time of Homer and Priam. Not the age of the 
Homeric poets alone, but the age of the Homeric heroes rises up before us 
from these strongholds and tombs. The links that bind it to the older 
civilisation of Asia and of Egypt lie revealed, positive chronological data 
already enable us to determine the certainty of this or that. From these 
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actual remains we begin to gain some conception of the history and the 
peoples whose poetic reflection shines for us in the Iliad and the Odyssey. 


On the shores of the jEgean Sea, in the second half of the second thousand 
years before Christ, there existed a sumptuous civilisation which had 
received impulses from the East and from the South, but in which we 
nevertheless recognise the spirit of the Greece immortalised in the Homeric 
poems ; and in the Asiatic home of Homer the connecting threads do not 
break off short as we trace them back. In the mother-country, on the other 
hand, other savage Greek tribes, whom we name after the Dorians, forced 
their way in ; tliey destroyed the ancient superior civilisation, reduced some 
of its representatives to slavery, and drove the rest over into Asia. There 
was another immigration into Asia, this time of the Phrygio-Thracian tribes, 
the ancestors of the Armenians ; such of the earlier population as were not 
reduced to slavery being driven south. These tribes we are wont to call after 
the Carians. There was a time when they reached out towards Europe, and 
in a few islands they continued for centuries to struggle against the 


Hellenising influence to which in the long run they comijletely succumbed. 
But as the study of this long and important period is still in its infancy, our 
main object should still be the collection of material ; it will be one of the 
principal tasks of the next generation to sift and elaborate what has been 
accumulated. At the present time it is more important than any amount of 
detail for us to understand what is the historic background both for the 
subject-matter of the Homeric epics and for the practice of this form of 
poetry and the existence of the poets who used it. 


The Homeric poems are a legacy from the first great period of Greek 
history. We may approximately fix the year 800 B.C. as their latest possible 
date. The subject-matter of the Epos, the Heroic legend, is the deposit of 
historical reminiscences of that earlier time. It was wholly fit that men 
should see in the epic heroes the founders of their own nation and of their 
own civilisation ; but in point of fact it was through Homer that the Greek 
nation first acquired consciousness of itself, of its individuality and of the 
common blood in its veins. Not in the time of the heroes alone, but in that 
of the poets of the Epos, the Greeks had no national unity and less than no 
national feeling, and the same holds good of their civilisation. The tales 
which Homer tells are laid to a great extent in Argos, Thebes, and Sparta ; 
all the heroes come from the country which we call Hellas and distinguish 
from Asia as their mother-country. Nearly all the Homeric gods have their 
homes there likewise. But now gods and heroes, like Agamemnon’s 
Achaean host, are taken across to the northwestern angle of Asia. Achilles 
has conquered Lesbos ; the descendants of Agamemnon rule in Mytilene 
and Cyme. Cyme, Smyrna, and Chios are the reputed birthplaces of Homer. 
Here, where later the “Eolian dialect comes into collision with the mightier 
Ionian, was perfected the artificial dialect of the epic, â€” a dialect spoken 
in this form at no time and in no place, â€” and the heroic verse that was at 
no time and in no place a really popular form, and was first imported into 
Lesbos itself by the Ionian Ej/os. Here, side by side with the ruling class 
which claimed descent from the Homeric gods and heroes, was evolved a 
class of professional bards, and amongst them arose the gifted poets whose 
names have been forgotten in the fame of the one and only Homer. Let us 
hope that the real Homer was worthy of thi.s pre-eminence. By these 
Homerides the Epos, first sung to the lute, and then recited, was carried 
farther and farther among the islands and along the coast. The subject- 


matter awakened interest everywhere ; being, as it were, national history, 
the form won for 
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itself an ever widening circle of appreciation. Gradually in the mother- 
country thei-e were found native hards who learned from wandering 
rhapsodists the art of making poetry in the Homeric style, that is to say, of 
using a foreign language and a foreign art-form, but to express new matter, 
which was nevertheless invariably linked in some fashion with the world of 
Homeric heroes. Accordingly, the production of epic poems, ever based 
upon Homeric legend, was maintained in the mother-country for centui-ies 
after it had died out in Ionia, continuing into the sixth century. It is through 
these circles, in the main, that Homer has been preserved. 


The cardinal point was that, in the Homeric Epos, the Greeks acquired an 
organ of speech capable of expressing all that men could say and hear. It 
was a well-defined and yet highly elastic style, not by any means 
exclusively adapted to narrative ; on the contrary they never abandoned the 
practice of casting instruction of all kinds into this form, which was 
popularised and made generally intelligible by the school from the time 
there were schools at all. It was also used in incantations, in monumental 
insci-iptions, and in the fleeting jest. The most abstract philosophy, the 
description of the starry heavens, the dogmatic side of astrology, nay even 
the Psalms and the Gospel of St. John, have been clothed in Homeric garb. 
In like manner it is characteristic of the genius of Greece that it begins its 
evolution by creating such a mode of expression, and for a thousand years 
does not grow weary of it. The instinct for form and the adherence to a form 
once discovered are likewise Greek ; their combination begets at first an 
unparalleled achievement, but for centuries long it has to drudge in the 
service of imitative facility and orthodox formalism. 


Homer, moreover, created for the Greeks their heroic legend. The whole 
wealth of scattered and desultory reminiscence and tradition among the 
various tribes and families, combined with all that occupied the memory 
and imagination of man, was gathered together in one by the art of the Epic 


poets. Thus another and more beautiful domain was built up in the 
imaginations of men, from which a light fell on the present so brilliant that 
the present paled before it, while even as children men began to make 
themselves at home in that domain. Here it was that the Greeks found their 
common fatherland, proud and united, whilst they were still at daggers 
drawn with one another upon earth, and once more when they were all 
subject to foreign lords ; to this day all those of us who have drunk a 
draught from Homer’s spring, feel at home in this region. Their gods the 
Greeks, likewise, received from Homer ; not the faith by which the heart is 
made heavy and light, rendered contrite and redeemed, but the names and 
the histories, the relations and the amours of their celestial host â€” that is 
to say, their mythology. 


The name itself implies how far it was from anything like divine revelation 
and holiness. The muse has much to say that is untrue but resembles truth. 
Homeric art, however, understood the secret of humanising the stories of 
the gods as effectually as the stories of tribes and kings. And this Homeric 
art took captive the fancy of the listeners, that is, the fancy of the whole 
nation as soon as it gave ear to the poetry of Homer. Homer gave to the 
Greek his gods, and all the Greek gods turned into men with the gift. He 
gives us a complete picture of nature too, he teaches us to see what 
surrounds us, and the sorrows and joys that condition our brief life under 
tlie sun. The roseate flush of dawn, the twinkling of the dog-star, the rush of 
the hurricane, the babble of the mountain stream, the tops of the fir trees in 
the highland forest, and the clumiDs of asphodel on unfilled ground; the 
lions and wolves in the Asiatic mountain country, the horse and the hound, 
the 
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companions of man, he sees everything, shows everything, loves everything 
; above all, the sea, eternal, ever new, that has become a home to the Ionian 
in lieu of mother-earth. In the light in which he viewed Nature and set her 
forth the Greeks accustomed themselves to look upon her. Not only so, but 
whole generations took pleasure in the reproduction of what had once been 


done, and turned their eyes aside from the contemplation of the Real, the 
infinitude whereof no Homer can exhaust. 


In fine, the judgment passed upon Homer by Horace, who repeats the 
verdict of the stoics, contains a large measure of truth : 


” Qui, quid sit pulcrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, Planius ac melius 
Chrysippo et Crantore dicit.” 


He fives us a complete picture of the doings of man, shows us princes and 
beggars, old men and boys, the budding maiden and the perfection of 
dtemonic beauty. So rich is this completeness, so profound the poet’s 
knowledge of life, that the thing we most clearly realise is the utter 
preposterousness of any attempt to compare Homer with any popular poetry 
whatsoever. Rather does Plato rightly name him the grandsire of tragedy, 
and only one picture of the world can claim a birthright equal to that of 
Homer â€” the picture set forth on the stage of William Shakespeare. 


In this Homeric delineation of mankind, which includes immortal men, to 
wit, the gods, and has the portrayal of nature for its complement, lies that 
specifically Homeric quality which casts a spell over every unspoilt mind, 
and which the finest art/critics of all times and nations never grow weary of 
praising. It bears witness to a high psychological culture in both poets and 
listeners. No state of primitive barbarism such as Tacitus depicts in the 
Germani, none but an old and richly developed civilisation, could lead up to 
this. The fresh observation of nature in the pictures of Knossos, the rigid 
stylistic convention of the cuttle-iish on the golden platter of Mycenae, for 
example, the bold ornament on painted vessels, like the pitcher of 
Marseilles, the architecture of the beehive tombs, show the Homeric sense 
of art in other regions and at a pre-Homeric j/eriod. 


This Homeric art is certainly in the main Hellenic. But for all that, it is only 
one side of the Hellenic spirit, which is not even remotely understood by 
those who identify it with Homer. A great danger is already threatening this 
form of art in the shape of conventionalism, of stereotyped beauty. It grows 
too easy to be a Horaerides, and he who rests satisfied with such an 
achievement thereby renounces all aspiration to become a Homer. And the 
life depicted by Homer conceals beneath its brilliant surface much not only 


of hollowness but of evil. There is a total lack of national sentiment; there is 
no state; properly speaking tliere is no religion. These gods will vanish into 
thin air like vapours at the advent of a true god who wins men’s hearts to 
serve him. These men and women enjoy and suffer a€” to what end ? To 
blossom and wither like the leaves of the woodland. What is the end of this 
brilliant world ? The horrors of devastation for Ilium, and for the Achseans, 
returning home in their fleet a€” shipwreck. 


The lonians had just been torn from their native mountains and springs, 
from their ancestors and from their gods ; in dire distress they had fought 
for and conquered new settlements on a foreign coast and among foreign 
races. They had been constrained to turn away from their mother-earth: the 
sea cannot take its place, for the earth alone is Oeafio(j)6po’;. So it is that 
the legitimate heirs of the Homeric poets are the very men who shake off 
Homeric ideals a€” the Milesian merchant who traverses all seas, founds 
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factories and cities, mingles with all nations, gathers information and 
wealth from all sides; the Ionian artist who abandons the excrescences of 
conventional style with the conventional Heroic legend, in his search for 
what is characteristic and individual ; tlie subjective thinker of Ionia who 
seeks in his own breast the solution of the world’s enigma, and whether he 
discovers cosmic law thei-e or in the contemplation of the heavens, 
ruthlessly thrusts away from him the fair illusions of Homer. 


Meanwhile, in obscurity and gloom another Greece slowly arose in the 
mother-country. The immigrants, before whom the peoples of Agamemnon, 
Achilles, and Nestor a€” in so far as they were not enslaved by their rough 
masters â€” fled across the sea, had to begin from the beginning. The 
remains of the old civilisation stood in their midst, uncomprehended and 
mysterious as the Roman strongholds in the countries inundated by the 
flood of the Gei-mani of the great migration. Where, as in Sparta, the forms 
of life fitted for migratory conditions were preserved in art, that primitive 
rudeness survived which (to take an instance) permitted the use of the axe 
only and not of the plane in the fashioning of a door-post. We recognise 


everywhere the oldest and lowest forms of religion a€” fetich-worship, 
totem-ism, a gloomy form of ancestor-worship ; human sacrifice is 
frequent. Ornament has lost the sensuous delight in form proper to the 
Heroic period ; it begins with lines and dots. The influence of the East must 
for a while have been totally arrested. How ill at ease an Asiatic Greek must 
have felt in this world is shown by Hesiod, who inveighs against his 
Heliconian village-home. He was the son of an immigrant “Eolian. A large 
part of the country, not only the whole of the west coast, but also Thessaly 
the home of Hellen, i.e., of the whole nation, never again played an active 
part in civilisation. This, of course, had to come from the Greeks of Asia ; 
and the cities of the eastern border in which the remains of the original 
population preponderated, Athens and Euboea, to which the maritime city 
of Corinth was added from the Dorian cities, were the entrance gates to this 
civilisation. But the process of receiving and assimilating it was carried on 
in the main under the pressure of new modes of life, which we name after 
the Dorians. With regard to the older period we lack not direct evidence 
merely but credible information at almost every step : not till the beginning 
of the sixth century does it become possible to some extent to grasp this 
civilisation ; but the institutions, their reflection in Heroic legend, and the 
character of the religion (not mere mythology) permit of a few inferences. 
The times were hard ; for the most part a ruling class alone raised itself 
above the miserable, restless, joyless struggle for daily bread, and below it 
bondmen in many cases wore out a wretched existence. Not until the end of 
the jJeriod do men advance beyond the stage of primitive husbandry, and 
then not everywhere. Agriculture and cattle rearing remain the chief means 
of livelihood. The rul-ing class is warlike ; where the mountains permit it, 
tliey pursue the sport of horse-racing, but for purposes of war horsemen are 
of little account. Highest in public esteem stands the physical exercise 
which in time of peace takes the place of military service ; Greek 
gymnastics, of which Homer knows little, become hallowed by the 
competitive games which by degrees not only become the culminating 
moments of life but also evoke the first glimmer of public spirit. 


The umpires at the Olympian games are the first to apply the name of 
Hellenes to the nation a€” more exactly speaking, to the class. For here it 
has come to pass that, though politicall}’ divided into numberless cantons, 
though involved in perpetual feuds and irreconcilable local animosities, the 
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members of this class recognise one another, intermarry, call a truce for the 
festivals, and find a common interest in maintaining their class supremacy 
against the encroachments of the lower orders. The protection of the 
patriarchal organisation places Sparta at the head of a loose federation. The 
spirit of the age is masculine. The loin-cloth is laid aside at gymnastic 
exercises, the nude male form is the fairest of objects. The love of boys 
becomes not only a national institution but the sole jarovince in which love 
claims the co-operation of the soul. Everything presents the sharpest 
contrast to Homer. Gymnastics require self-control and training; military 
service requires obedience ; class supremacy is not favourable to the 
predominance of the individual man, but demands his subordination to the 
class. Thus, then, these men trained themselves strictly and austerely, and 
gained control over themselves, body and soul. They set up an ideal of the 
perfect man, who by training and obedience earns the right to be free and to 
rule. And they held out to him the prospect of becoming equal with the 
gods, even as Hercules entered heaven ; but on earth they kept him within 
bounds by raising above him the other Greek ideal, that of the free self- 
governing community a€” the aggregate of equally worthy and therefore 
equally privileged free men. However much the reality may have altei’ed, 
these two ideals remained inviolate, and they are the specifically European 
element which the Greeks have to show as against the East a€” the Greeks 
of the mother-country, be it understood, for Homer knows of nothing but an 
unbridled individualism ; he does homage to the hero who, in good and evil 
alike, knows no bounds. These nobles are not licensed to aspire beyond the 
limits of their class nor do they wish to do so. They invented an ideal of 
happiness that could be realised on earth ; all that was required was to keep 
within bounds. Hercules, the ideal hero of this society, had nothing but toil 
upon earth, but in return he made the step from human to divine by his own 
strength. This grand conception betrays the lengths to which Doric self- 
reliance believed itself able to go. 


The free man has come into being ; the power above him, which we call 
society or the state, has also come ; at that time it was called Law or 


Custom a€” Nomas; and this power is sanctified by the existence of an 
exponent of the divine revelation, the god (i.e. the Apollo) of Delphi. The 
authority of this god, and of the oracles by which he answers through his 
priests, is undisputed. He addresses the mortal with the warning ” Know 
thyself,” that is, as a creature that is mortal. He enjoins self-control and self- 
restraint ; the numerous Greek adages recommending moderation, the 
praise of the mean and of equality, the encomiums on sophrosyne, belong to 
this period and to this world. No doubt, so much would not have been said 
of this virtue if it had not been so rare, but erroneous as it is to conceive of 
the Greeks as examples of the virtues they recommend, the establishment of 
this moral ideal is significant ; a complement to their faith in the power of 
man to gain admittance into heaven by force. Under Apollo’s direction 
music takes its place by the side of gymnastics ; music also masters the wild 
instincts ; it includes every kind of intellectual culture known to this society. 
The boy learns to sing, to strike the lute, to keep time in the dance; and the 
consecration of worship rests upon it all. Harmony must reign in the 
deportment and movement of the body, and of the soul likewise. The piper 
takes his place in the column on the march ; it marks an important advance 
that the line of battle now marches to meet the enemy in step and in serried 
ranks ; it is thought a fit subject for the painter’s art, and not without justice. 
The ruling caste does not often produce a poet 
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who is a musician at the same time; the poets are for the most part brouglit 
from the East: but the nobles must be able to sing the songs, to dance, and 
even to improvise a verse to a set tune over the wine. The female sex also 
takes its part in nnisic ; clioirs of maidens are popular, and native poetesses 
occur more frequently tiian native poets. Side by side witii solemn gravity 
we get, at stated times of the ceremonial 3’ear, the most unbridled 
enjoyment, ecstatic revelry, the grossest kind of burlesque ; but this is 
curbed ; it appeals more to the lower social strata, and does not find 
expression in art until a late j^eriod. 


Like all institutions, this worship and the whole system of the cult of Apollo 
was not establislied without fierce struggles ; and it incorjiorated into itself, 


and thus rendered innocuous, many things which it was unable to cast forth. 
This was true more iDarticularly of ecstasy. There had been a time when the 
nation was thrilled bj’ a mighty religious movement having its source in the 
Phr3’ gio-Thracian religions ; the great god Dionysus came, he who walks 
the earth demanding faith and followers, who possesses men with his spirit 
and enables a man to experience what he himself experienced, and is ever 
experiencing afresh a€” divine madness, death and resurrection. The 
movement naturally laid hold upon the Greeks of the East also, but it did 
not take souls captive there ; the Homeric Greeks have no appreciation of 
mysticism. Here, on the contrary, within the religion that was gradually 
being Homerised, a counter-current set in, capable, indeed, of becoming a 
sub-current, but only if its course were directed into the bed of the official 
religion, and if Apollo effected a compromise with Dionysus. In narrower 
circles, outside the state religion, this doctrine and practice based upon the 
ecstasy, the redemption of man, have always held their own ; the old 
religion of Demeter passed through similar crises, and the incorporation 
into the state cult of secret rites such as were practised at Eleusis, did not 
suffice to stifle the longing for an individual religion. But for the time the 
ApoUine system is triumpliant. 


Doric architecture is now added to the solemn rendering of Doric music. 
The temple, the house of the image of the god, made, not for congregational 
worship, but for solemn procession or devout meditation, is the 
consummate expression of this piety. That the gods should take the form of 
men is an outcome of the Homeric temper ; but Zeus as a naked man 
hurling lightning, Apollo as a naked youth, the calm, majestic matrons and 
maidens â€” these are the Doric ideal of divinity. In addition to these we get 
the statues of men, the male image (ai’SjOta?) and the virginal image 
(\Koprf). The inspiration of these arts certainly came from the East, but 
what interests and delights us in archaic sculpture and in those very 
examples which seem to us typical, as so genuinely Greek, is the Doric 
element ; it reveals itself to us not only in the ginetse and the statues of 
nude youths who are just as much gods as men, but also in the Idolino and 
the Delphic charioteer, the Hestia Giustiniani and the female prize-runner, 
in the works of Polyelitns and again in those of Myron ; for Athens long 
shares in this culture, the chief prophet of which at the twelfth hour was the 
Theban Pindar, with his gift for showing us both its splendour and its 


remoteness from modern sentiment. To this day Homer and the Athenians 
produce a vivid impression on every unsophisticated mind; Pindar requires 
arduous historical study, like Virgil, Dante, and Calderon. 


By its situation, and the close ties of consanguinity between its population 
and the lonians, Athens was destined to unite the civilisations of East and 
West. The comparatively large peninsula of Attica, so shut off that it 
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is almost insular, had already developed into a political unit at an earlier 
stage. Aristocratic rule had, it is true, reduced the less wealthy of the 
peasant population to a condition of servitude, but by introducing the olive 
it had made agriculture profitable ; and, like the Dorians in Corinth, it had 
recognised trade as an occupation not derogatory to men of rank. Material 
conditions for amelioration were far more favourable than in the 
neighbouring island of iEgina, where commerce concerned only the ruling 
class, who farmed their lands with jjurchased slaves. But the rapid rise of 
Athens from obscurity to the first rank is due to one man, in whom the 
union of East and West was first consummated a€” the wise Solon. Of noble 
birth and in sympathy with Dorian modes of life, he had, for all that, 
travelled to distant shores as a merchant, had laid aside among the lonians 
all prejudice, superstition, and mysticism ; above all, had acquired the 
power of using poetry not only for political but also for moral exhortation. 
He was inspired by the fullest confidence in the might, wisdom, and justice 
of God, and in tlie goodness of human nature ; all it needed was liberty to 
exercise itself without let or hindrance, a€” a need which found its 
complement in the social order, a€” that other men might likewise obtain 
the liberty that was their right. His people had faith in him, and placed the 
organisation of the state in his hands. He gave the power to the whole 
people, i.e., to the changing majority of free and upright Athenians, and he 
gave them all access to the national assembly, to the executive committee, 
the deliberative council, and the national court of justice. In principle, 
democracy was established. And the principle of freedom and of equality 


can be obscured neither by abuse nor by inadequate use ; the only limitation 
to which it is subject is due to the higher principle which Solon himself 
placed above it, and which never disappears, at least, in theory, from the 
politics of the Greeks a€” the principle of justice. Wliatever modification it 
underwent, with Solon there came into existence the municipal constitution, 
not of Athens alone, but of Greece, which endures as long as the Greek 
spirit can be traced in historical continuity a€” the free state of free men. At 
the time, as a matter of fact, freedom could not be maintained in Athens. 
But the struggles of the great families, which for another hundred years 
wrestled together for supremacy, only gave the city time to absorb the 
Ionian spirit more fully, to develop industry and trade side by side with 
agriculture, to exploit that economic freedom which was never again 
encroached upon, and so to accumulate strength in every direction for the 
decisive moment. This came with the question whether Europe was to be 
swallowed up in the despotic world-empire of Asia, to which Homeric 
Greece had already ingloriously succumbed. The issue was not a question 
of national diiTerences, but simjily one of freedom or servitude ; a 
servitude, too, such as the wise man often accepts, because it does not seem 
to threaten individual liberty. But the free state or class, the democracy of 
Athens, no less than the Peloponnesian aristocracy, refused to brook it. The 
Athenian line of battle won the victory at Marathon a€” it was the triumph 
of the Doric element. The weapon for the maritime victory of Salamis had 
been rapidly forged b} the genius of Themistocles, a modern Ionian in 
every sense of the word. In defiance of all human calculations, Xerxes was 
defeated and compelled to renounce his pretensions to the whole of Europe. 


The spirit of Greece now became a national idea ; the kinsmen of the 
Greeks in Asia not only came over, but they made Athens, a€” Sparta being 
^o tardy, â€” the presidial centre of a confederation unprecedented in power 
and extent by anything Greek ; the conception of a vast Greek empire in 
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the future, a national confederation, seemed capable of realisation at that 
moment, since it was possible for the first thought of it to take shape. 


Politically, too, Athens seemed destined to unite the Greeks of the East and 
of the West ; and if she did so, the Greeks were bound to possess the world. 


Under the auspices of these great times Attic tragedy arose as the most 
perfect expression of the union of Western with Eastern Hellenism, stamped 
with the features of the great period of its birth ; for not until \schylus, the 
warrior of Marathon, took the Homeric Heroic legend for the groundwork 
of the ancient ecstatic Dionysian festivals ; not until he substituted the 
solemn Doric chorus for the satyrs, and reduplicated the Ionian reciter, was 
the drama discovered which, sublime beyond the scope of mere humanity, 
and still remaining a part of the worship of the god, yet bore within it the 
germ of development into a picture of human life, making an appeal more 
direct and more effective tlian the narrative of the rhapsodist or the song of 
the bard. An abundance of talent turned to this new form, which remained 
Athenian even when the poets came from abroad, and be-came more and 
more Athenian, human, and modern. Yet no one ventured to abandon the 
Homeric subject-matter and go direct to contemporary life for material. And 
so it continued to be, although with the decay of the Attic empire and its 
great poets, tragedy (whether as Attic drama or as a part of worship), no 
longer had any intrinsic claim to the subject-matter of the Heroic legend. 
Here again the authority of a great achievement condemned posterity to the 
depths of imitation. The form of drama known at Athens as comedy was 
regarded as quite another thing ; and it had certainly gone far from its 
soui’ce in the same masquerade and the same Dionysian ecstasy by the time 
it was cast into shape by witty Athenian poets, and promoted to be species 
of literature. Comedy became drama, and followed the lines of tragedy by 
centring about a definite action ; it was no less wonderful than the latter so 
long as it served the purpose of the moment and of the necessarily 
circumscribed circle of Athenian society ; but for this very reason it 
exercised no universal influence, and was destined to fall to pieces with the 
collapse of the political and social fabric. The last literary achievement of 
Athens was to transform it, about the time of Alexander, into a refined, 
purely recitative play which occupied exactly the same relation to 
contemporary life as later tragedy occupied to the Heroic legends. This new 
comedy deserved and received the same classic imprimatur as tragedy ; but 
the same slavish subjection to a model ensued ; the figures of Menander, so 
infinitely commonplace and provincial, alas ! were doomed to make their 


appearance on the comic stage, like Medea and Orestes on the tragic, 
whether the play were written and acted in Rome or Alexandria. In this 
petrified and haphazard form the theory rather than the poetry of the drama 
was conveyed to the West. Aristotle, in particular, failed to advance from 
the chance illustration of actual performances to a formulated statement of 
the truth, and modern writers have still an unwholesome habit of tossing 
about the terms ” tragedy ” and ” comedy,” at all events in theory. We have 
the will to admire and the capacity to understand both what has been 
achieved by the Athenians and the causes that led inevitably to that 
achievement : but the foundation of modern dramatic art is Shakespeare a€” 
or Plato, who recognised in theory that tragedians and comedians are 
anything but contradictory terms, and who, like Shakespeare, combined 
both in himself. 


In the Athenian art of the fifth century, as in -\schylean tragedy, the 
elements of Eastern and Western Greece interpenetrate, and each heightens 
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the effect of the other. The Parthenon is a Doric temple with an Ionic frieze. 
To Ionic monumental fresco painters is given the task of painting Homeric 
stories on the broad surfaces of Athenian and Delphic porticoes ; the 
capacity to immortalise the deeds of contemporary life is its own 
contribution. From the devout spirit that inspires the poet of the Oresteia, 
Phidias with all the wealth and all the art at his command, tries to create 
images of the gods that will satisfy the religious feeling of his time. To the 
Greeks they were the greatest for all time. Precisely as in the case of 
trao’edy, such a high strain of endeavour lasts but a short time. Then the 
Ionic element becomes preponderant ; the human, subjective aspect thrusts 
itself into prominence. It is inevitable, and the thing it created is worthy of 
admiration. But in the pathos and ethos of the divine types created by 
Praxiteles and Scopas there is nothing but the mythological character of 
Homer’s gods ; they are immortal men, and no more ; to Scopas and 
Praxiteles they were nothing higher than this. And it was right that it should 
be so ; for in the meantime the comprehension of the truly divine had so far 


progressed that its circumscription in a person was merely symbolical, and 
implied no idea of physical incarnation. 


Ionia’s greatest and most important contribution was that provided by the 
audacity of the great thinkers and observers of the sixth century, that indeed 
which, by setting the whole conception of the world on a new basis, was 
bound to destroy the fair illusion of gods in the form of men which “schylus 
and Phidias might still have regarded as a truth. It was only on Ionian soil, 
on the soil of Homer, that man had courage and strength to fling aside all 
convention, all tradition, to step into the centre of the universe himself and 
say ” Thou art naught but what I recognise as thee, thou signi-fiest what I 
discover in thee.” The idea was not at the outset formulated with this 
precision, but such is the spirit in which the louians early went to work â€” 
not the philosophers alone, but the reckless natures who in the world of 
action took themselves for the standard of conduct a€” men like 
Archilochus the poet, whose subjectivism combined with his brutal 
outspokenness and license aroused the delight and horror of his 
contemporaries and of posterity. A terrible moral danger lurked in this 
attitude, and Ionia, which changed nothing but its masters, brought an 
infection into the mother-country which neither the state nor society availed 
to overcome. But for strong natures it also provided the remedy, and the 
world, for its 2:)art, owes to this Ionic element the best of what the Greeks 
have bequeathed to her a€” science, philosophy, natural science, and 
history, though it is true that they had first to be ennobled by the Atlienians. 
This is most easily seen in the case of history. 


Hhtoria is subjective inquiry ; Herodotus, not a man of powerful intellect, 
gives us, as he himself says, the sum of his own investigations. This 
includes what he has seen, heard, read, and thoiight, all in close juxta- 
position. The subjective mind determines how and what he can and may 
narrate. Thucydides, the Athenian, on the other hand, writes the war of the 
Peloponnesians and Athenians ; here it is the object which is the 
determining factor. The writer i-enders both himself and the reader account 
of his subject and of his method, indicates the degree of credibility for his 
various statements and adds his own interpretations and conclusions for 
what they are worth ; the scientific method has thus been reached. Man has 
not lost his independence, but he consciously places his whole strength at 


the service of an idea, in this case the idea of truth ; and, clear as it is to him 
that he cannot reach the point of presenting it pure and complete, he has no 
doubt that an objective truth exists and is accessible to human knowledge. 
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Natural science had begun, at a stroke, to explain genesis (das Werden) in 
general and particular by a bold hypothesis. The investigator made the laws. 
Natural science, in its turn, came to test its laws by a tliousand patient, 
minute, independent observations of nature, to accumulate the facts from 
which the rule might be deduced in its turn. Most important for this purpose 
is the cultivation of that domain in which pure abstraction permits of an 
unbroken series of proofs, the domain of numbers and geometrical 
concepts. Here we have a genuine process of learning from which, in time, 
mathematics takes its name ; here the deceptive character of sensuous 
perceptions is as clear as the existence of knowable laws ; here are revealed 
the necessity and possibility of many to collaborate and continue the woi’k. 
It was not by means of his religious brotherliood, which, if it had lasted, 
would have ultimately become a sect, that Pythagoras exei-cised a 
beneficent influence, but by the methodical organisation of study, which 
became scientific in so far as it turned its attention to mathematics. At the 
same time, in spite of all premature hypotheses, medicine, the branch of 
observation most closelj’ in touch with actual life, discovered by keen 
observation and continuous experiment the right way to gain a knowledge 
of the human body, its nature, its sufferings, how to keep it healthy, or if 
necessai’y how to cure it. In astronomy and medicine we have the 
difference between the East and Hellas most clearly manifest. Thousands of 
years before, the Babylonians had already observed the heavens ; thousands 
of years before, the Egyptians had compounded prescrijitions from all kinds 
of drugs and simples. But this was sorcery, and even the Greeks had to pay 
for allowing themselves to be imposed upon by it. 


In the sphere of morals the breach with that Nbmos of which we have 
spoken was a great danger : the whole edifice of the Apolline organisation 
fell to pieces. Democracy fairly challenged man to translate his theory into 
practice, and the mental attitude of the time was so political that people 


thouglit Anaxagoras a crank, because of his own free will he devoted 
himself to the vita contemplativa and refused to mingle in the political 
hurly-burly. The} declined to believe in his good faith, and political 
suspicion allied with the principle of established authority, which always 
naturally opposes a tendency so novel, banished him from Atliens. And 
from the very fact that, in all other fields, this principle was so strong 
among the Greeks, the age that dared express and pursue every thought that 
rose in the mind acquires its peculiar significance. The activity, 
inventiveness, and audacity of the period of the sophists, with its 
superabundance of talent, sowed seeds without number, many of which, 
unproductive at the time, have been left for the modern world rightly to 
appreciate. Thus a science of jurisprudence would have been developed, 
had not the fall of the empire destroyed the sphere in which alone a uniform 
system of law could prevail : the practice of the legal profession thus falling 
into the hands of pettifoggers, while the theory of jurisprudence was left to 
philosophers, who were honest in their quest of the principle of justice. 


Modern speculation has gradually outgrown the tendency to regard the 
sophists through the eyes of Plato, and to impute to them moral and 
intellectual indifferentism. One thing, however, is incontestable : the whole 
movement, coming, as it does, from Ionia, is rationalistic through and 
through ; the intellect will acknowledge nothing on a par with itself. A 
prophet like Empedocles, who was a doctor, a philosopher, and a poet to 
boot, besides cherishing the proud conviction of being as good a sophist as 
any other, could go about extolling his revelation in the Peloponnesus; in 
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Athens he would have found no place. The port of Athens, on the other 
hand, was laid out by a Milesian diagrammatically in the dreary chess- 
board style then in vogue for buildings on new sites, although it can only be 
satisfactory on paper, inasmuch as it neither takes account of the character 
of the landscape nor consists with the artistic feeling of the Greeks. 
Rationalistic in his teaching, again, was the only Athenian whose sophist 
doctrines o-ave oifence to his compatriots, especially because instead of 
making a fortune like the teachers of wisdom from abroad, he neglected his 


affairs. We, ourselves, should hardly except Socrates from the category of 
sophists on account of his merits as a dialectician, had not the reactionary 
democracy of the restoration executed him as a person dangerous to the 
common weal. He chose to die rather than do the least thing that ran counter 
to his consciousness of rectitude, his Logos, the belief in the reality of the 
Good which he was not able to demonstrate by rationalistic methods; and 
the moral grandeur of his death has reared for the faith of the human race an 
image which bears eternal witness that man is free and haj^py if he can but 
base his actions on belief in the Good ; he needs no future world of 
punishment and reward. This eccentric Silenus-faced Athenian did not 
aspire to become a god like Hercules, he would have been more at home in 
a pedantic than a heroic atmosphere : he merely did nothing which he did 
not think right. The claim that the will obeys the reason a€” in most cases 
such a pitiful brag! â€” was a truth with him. Socrates was Athenian to the 
core, and therefore a loyal citizen of the democratic state ; but, like Solon, 
he combines the Ionian and the Doric temperament ; and, in common with 
the law-giver, he is devoid of feeling for mysticism and the whole sphere of 
the Unknown. His life is only intelligible as an outgrowth of the history of 
Athens ; his death makes him a type of man as he can and should be. So 
long as the human race survives on our planet it will be a master experience 
of our moral education to live through the dying hours of this old and ugly 
plebeian. 


That we can so do, that we can have Socrates as our master, we owe wholly 
and solely to the loyalty and poetic genius of the man (Plato) who set 
himself in the days of that agony to show that a€” hard as it may be to 
define uprightness, courage, piety and what other virtues there may be a€” 
the upright and courageous and therefore happy man has demonstrated in 
his own person the reality of these abstractions. This alone would have 
sufficed to make Plato a benefactor to mankind ; but this is only a small part 
of his labours. With all that Socrates and the school of sophistry taught him, 
he combines mathematics and the mysticism of Pythagoras. He founded the 
school which was destined to serve the purposes of organised scientific 
work for nearly a thousand years, and wliich is the prototype of all such 
organisa-tions. He lays down the fundamental lines of every philosophical 
science, constructing, and, where he thinks he has found a better way, 
demolishing the foundations he himself has laid. Many of his intuitions 


have only been verified after the lapse of centuries and tens of centuries ; 
others still await verification. The force inherent in him is best proved by 
the energy of those who assure us that he has had his day. He has set Eros as 
the mediator between heaven and earth ; this Eros has no worthier abode 
than the writings of Plato ; through them, even to-day. Psyche is learning 
the road heaven-wards. But Plato is a Greek in every fibre, he can only be 
understood through his people, and his people through him. 


Plato was a poet ; and though he fixed his mind wholly on the eternal type, 
unduly despising the individual phenomenon, and thrusting his own 
individuality completely into the background, yet this individuality with its 
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poetic genius cast light and shade in bewildering alternation over every 
field of contemplation, like the full moon as she fleets over the mountains 
and plains of Attica. 


Science needed the cool judgment and caution of the systematiser. She 
found it in the person of Aristotle, the master-builder among men (^bau- 
meisterlicher Mann’), as Goethe calls him. At his hands science first 
received systematic treatment and method a€” the tools of her craft. The 
existence of the man and his work attest for all time the unnatural character 
of a division of the one and indivisible body of science though it be only 
into natural and abstract sciences. For even in the collection of material, he 
laboured for all branches alike. It is idle to inquire which were the greater, 
his personal achievements or those which owed their birth to his example. 
For his successors carried on the work in his spirit, even more truly when, 
often after vehement controversy, they advanced beyond him, than when 
they rested content with merely working out the plan of the master-builder. 
Sprung of a family of physicians, and endowed with the Ionian 
temperament, the natural science of Ionia is the most substantial 
contribution he made-to the legacy bequeathed by Plato. But he had 
likewise made himself familiar with all the accepted tricks of oratory at 
Athens, he speaks with authority on logic, rhetoric, and poetry, and he is 
capable of treating all literary forms with the hand of a master. Yet he did 


not discover his own peculiar style until he combined the bald simplicity of 
Ionian scientific phraseology with Attic balance and Attic elegance. Thus 
he became the father of scientific prose, of the text-book no less than the 
lecture and the practical investigation. Even in halting translations he 
afforded nutriment to powerful intellects. His own words will have a 
modern ring to the end of time. 


It is a characteristic distinction between the two philosophers that Plato, the 
incomparable artist in words, fiercely attacked rhetoric, while Aristotle 
made it a cardinal item in his programme of education. It was a power and 
he reckoned with it accordingly, not without yielding more to contemporary 
taste than we can approve. To the modem mind rhetoric is the least 
congenial element in the culture and literature of antiquity. We can 
understand that in the political agitation which pervaded the Attic empire, 
oratory, which was a daily necessity in parliamentary debate and in the law 
courts, was bound to develop into an art, and that a literature should have 
arisen corresponding to that of our daily press. So, too, we can understand 
that the manifold intellectual activity of the age of the sophists, and the 
tentative efforts of science, needed an organ which should not only convey 
practical information but have an eye to effect. That this prose should 
become Attic, in spite of the fact that the language of Athens had barely 
passed through its first phase of development in tragedy, was inevitable 
from the time when Athens took the lead in Greece. In the sphere of 
language, at all events, the country attained to national unity. But to us there 
is at first sight something monstrous in the fact that in the age of Pericles a 
set form of oratory should arise which not only consciously competes with 
poetry but seeks to supplant it a€” and which actually succeeded in 
preventing the development of any new poetic method. The whole classic 
world, including the Latins, devoted no trifling labour and skill to this art of 
eloquence, and its art-theory ended by making poetry a mere subdivision of 
it. We are now coming to recognise more and more how much modern 
poetry in particular owes to this prose-poetry and its methods : the modern 
connecting-link of the rhyme was discovered beyond all dispute by that 
Gorgias whom Plato attacked as the champion of rhetoric ; the intermediate 
links lie before us 
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ill an unbroken chain. Our astonishment subsides, if we so far rid ourselves 
of prejudice as to realise how arbitrary is every line of demarcation between 
poetry and prose. Not only the poems of Walt Whitman, but a great many of 
Goethe’s finest poems would be regarded by every Greek art-critic as prose. 
Prose really implies that the language proceeds on foot ; the reverse, a€” 
that it soars aloft by means of this device or that, a€” applies to every 
conventionalised form of speech ; whether it is cast into a regular measure 
or not is irrelevant in comiaarison with the fact that it is informed by 
measure. The Hellenic bias towards style manifests itself here in the 
creation of a definite form, and we cannot question the fact that the 
development of the period demanded a new style and one unhampered by 
the laws of metre. For at such a high jioint of civilisation the poetic form 
does not sufiice for what the world has to say and wishes to hear. Empty 
and conventional jingle, relying on tricks of style, undoubtedly attained a 
bad eminence in Greek and Latin oratory ; but a similar spectacle has been 
afforded by poetry and the arts of chisel and brush. If a man had something 
to say, like Aristotle, Polybius, and Plutarch, it did him no harm to clothe 
his thoughts in a form, the effect of which we perceive agreeably even 
without understanding the art to which it is due. It is the same artistic 
conventionality which to this day lends to French prose, whether it be that 
of literature or of polite conversation, the charm which the Teuton does not 
possess in equal measure. And the French have attained to it by a rhetorical 
schooling traditionally derived from the method of antiquity. That elegance 
is not an inborn quality with them is shown by the formlessness of so great 
a writer as Rabelais. Were we in a position to read the laws of Solon we 
should perceive that Attic elegance was likewise no gift of heaven. An art 
which we find still dominant in the sermons and hagiography of the 
Byzantines is a power not to be despised, even apart from its historical 
value. 


Again, it was not to these conventional tricks, in the first instance, that Plato 
was averse. He was logician enough to appreciate the high educational 
value of making thought move in regulated periods (a thing that many 
people overlook nowadays) ; but the heaven-born poet felt that this 
intellectual mechanism was antagonistic to the direct unconscious self- 


revela- tion of emotional experience. The thing that roused him to 
passionate protest was the claim laid by rhetoric to the formation of youth. 
This had to be begun on a fresh system, the old training in music and 
gymnastics being no longer adequate. The question was between a scientific 
and iAhilosophical education (Plato was thinking particularly of 
mathematics, to which we also devote attention) and a conventional and 
mechanical training of the mind. There is no question that the rhetoricians 
provided the latter. It is rhetoric that our own schools desire to achieve by 
the practice of speaking and writing in the mother-tongue, and rhetoric that 
they formerly aimed at by speaking and writing in Latin. This Plato 
repudiated because it was no genuine knowledge, while the fact that the 
rhetorician took upon himself to talk of everything, irrespective of how 
much he knew of his subject, and never attempted to conceal that he aimed 
at effect and nothing else, appeared to the disciple of Socrates wantonly 
immoral. And when Isocrates, the most successful and systematic teacher of 
rhetoric, called his form of instruction philosophy, it must have sounded 
like mockery in the ears of the genuine philosopher. In youth, Plato had 
experienced in his own case that no poetic form was suited to portray what 
was to him the noblest of all visions a€” Socrates in converse with his 
pupils and with the sophists. He felt within himself the capacity to embody 
this vision directly by the reproductive power 
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of imagination without any other stylistic conventionality than that of his 
own poetic fire. Tims in the divine madness of the poet, of which he speaks 
later in his Plicedrus, he found the form to suit him. Tliis form he perfected, 
and created, in the height of his power, works in which we find all the 
merits of all kinds of poetry and rhetoric, but which are, nevertheless, 
something utterly apart and unique. In his old age he probably felt that the 
form was no longer adequate to the substance ; but he did not care to 
abandon it ; and he who has glowed with enthusiasm with the youthful 
Plato, in his elder years willingly gives ear to the style of his old age, 
because the soul within has not grown old. Great writers like Aristotle and 
Cicero, having safely stored this characteristic form, which was natural to 
one period and one person alone, in the pigeon-holes of their aesthetic 
system, have indeed produced admirable dialogues. They are counterfeits 
none the less, and it is a wholly anti-Platonic classicism which holds or 
would hold the dialogue to be the true, or even a particularly good, method 
of scientific investigation and statement. Plato’s dialogue is a miracle which 
will edify the world to the end of time, like Athenian tragedy and the 
comedy of Aristophanes ; but it is specifically Athenian. This is why 
Aristotle at his best abandoned dialogue in favour of a plain statement of 
ideas. Had the efforts of Aristotle been attended with success, the quarrel 
between rhetoric and philosophy would have been adjusted, inasmuch as 
rhetorical training would have received its proper and subordinate place in 
the philosophical education of youth. But the unforeseen expansion of 
Hellenic civilisation did not allow of such root-growth, and at a later period 
the power was wanting. In the dialogue De Oratore, that work which has 
most of the Platonic character, Marcus Cicero, though himself of the 
rhetorical school, renews the attempt to subordinate rhetoric to scientific 
training. In so doing he reproduced the ideas of his contemporaries, the 
successors of Plato in the Academy. The attempt succeeded neither in Rome 


nor in Greece. One of the strongest signs of decadence in the time of the 
empire is the fact that philosophy, ex-cept where it holds its own in nan-ow 
scholastic circles, has to yield precedence to rhetoric. Where the Latin 
language prevailed more especially, philosophy becomes no more than a 
part of general education ; while rhetoric, thanks to an adherence to Attic 
models of style that grows ever closer and moi’e difficult, becomes more 
and more an empty game of words that only serves to mask the internal 
decay which it precipitates. And yet the sight of the clinging ivy on the 
trunk of the dead oak is a fair one. 


For centuries the great model of all rhetoricians was Demosthenes. His 
inimitable greatness is most plainly manifest in their imitations, even 
though they be those of Cicero. He, too, is intelligible only in connection 
with his age and his city, the only time and place which could have brought 
him forth as their natural fruit. The statesmen of the gi’eat epoch of Athens 
had wrought with the living word, prisoned in no written document â€” 
thus, Pericles. Gradually the political pamphlet began to make its way, 
choosing amongst other forms that of the Brj/jLrjyopia, or parliamentary 
speech. The leading statesmen, indeed, wrote very seldom ; but the literati, 
whom they made their mouthpiece, in time became a power in the 
formation of public opinion. Pre-eminent among these was Isocrates ; he 
too made use of the form of the BijfjLTjyopi’a amongst others, his studied 
arts of speech giving it a character which must have formed a singular 
contrast to the words dictated by the passion of the moment in the Pnyx. It 
was a result of existing conditions that the speech in the law courts was 
sometimes suited to produce its effect as a pamphlet pretty much in the 
form in which it had 
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been delivered. The popvilarity of rhetoric also preserved many speeches in 
the courts which had no particular tendency, and thus, curiously enough, 
special pleading made its way into literature. But Demosthenes was the first 
to rise to the position of a leading statesman by the publication of orations 
to the people or to the courts which he had either actually made or else had 
reduced to this form. Simultaneously his works took their place among the 


most distinguished classics of his nation. His only education had been that 
of an advocate, which included, it must be admitted, all the arts of speech ; 
nothino-that may even remotely be called science ever touched him. In our 
moral judgment of him we should apply no standard but that which he 
recognised ; he took the license which had been taken by patriotic Athenian 
statesmen even in the days of Themistocles. Possibly this did not tally with 
the Platonic standard, but then, neither did the state of Athens. The charm 
of Demosthenes lies in his faith in the democratic imperialistic ideals of the 
Athens of Pericles. That these had long been past hope, was the key to his 
fate ; he himself was ruined by the fact. That by the power of the spoken 
word and the faith that alone makes the word powerful, he almost 
succeeded in inspiring his worn-out and selfish nation with his own 
patriotism, and, that in spite of everything, Athens once again entered the 
arena to champion liberty against Philip with the lives of her citizens â€” 
therein lies his greatness. The tragic side of this greatness heightens its 
fascination for one who sees through the illusions of Demosthenes and 
perceives the better right, historically speaking, on the side of Philip ; but 
the fire of the passion of Demosthenes will carry even such a one away. 
This is not the charm to which the rhetoricians were susceptible. What held 
them spell-bound is what at first alienates our sympathies. Hellenic art 
restrained all wildness and passion, reducing it to the smoothest, most 
harmonious form. Demosthenes did not speak like this, of that we are sure. 
As a writer he practises the art of conventionalisation with the soundest 
judgment and the most cautious intelligence a€” we discover that this 
speaker can do whatever he jileases, his power knows no bounds ; but he 
himself defines the narrow limits consistent with the growth of harmonious 
beauty ; beauty, if you will, of the style in which contemporary art adorned 
its mauso-leums ; for in the case of Scopas and Leochares, too, vast pathos 
slumbers beneath the sweep of the beautiful line. 


Athenian independence and power and that Greek liberty in opposition to 
which Philip looked a barbarian and a tyrant in the eyes of Demosthenes, 
had in truth long been but a j)hantom. The attempt made by Athenian 
statesmen, from Aristides to Pericles, to transform into an Athenian empire 
the confederation of cities which the repulse of the Persians had called into 
existence, was the greatest act of the Hellenes in the sphere of politics. The 
concentration of their civilisation into a unit under the hegemony of Athens 


was achieved. But the issue which the young Thucydides foresaw when, at 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, he determined to write his history, 
fell out otherwise than he perhaps anticipated or than was in all human 
probability to be anticipated. Athens had not strength to subdue the 
Peloponnesus; Sparta subdued Athens and destroyed the empire â€” but 
with the help of the Persians, who were the real victors. The result was not 
only the desolation and brutalisation incident to a long civil war, but a 
despair of any kind of favourable issue â€” indeed of any issue at all. The 
restoration of the Athenian democracy, the catastrophe of Sparta, which 
after Leuctra has as much as it can do in fighting for its own existence, the 
ephemeral rise of Thebes, due to the pre-eminence of a single man, all this 
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has no further significance in the history of tlie nation except to empliasise 
the fact that none of these little cities could maintain a sovereignty either at 
home or over their neighbours ; that they existed only in virtue of the 
general weakness. Even the Persian might, which imposes its will on the 
Greeks so frequently even without the aid of armed force, subsists only 
because no one attacks it. What this whole world lacks is a dominant will to 
coerce it to its own advantage. It lacks a master. Many are aware of this, 
many give voice to it; that state in jDarticular, â€” founded in violence and 
yet powerful, a€” which Dionysius of Syracuse carved out for himself by 
overcoming the Carthaginians in the hour of their need, widely 
disseminated this feeling. The fall of his dynasty brought about a reaction, 
and the spirit of ancient municipal independence owed its power to the fact 
that the monarchy seemed to place even the personal freedom of the 
individual in jeopardy. How Philip would have solved the problem put in 
his hands on the day of Chseronea, it is idle to speciUate. Long before that, 
the aged Isocrates had called upon him to take his place as general of the 
Hellenic confederacy against the Persians. And now it came to pass that his 
son was confronted with this same problem. He it was who solved it. He is 
and was the master of whom the Hellenic nation stood in need. 


Demosthenes and all those who were pledged to the old ideals of sovereign 
cities, whether oligarchies or democracies, were naturally incapable of 


understanding the great king and his empire, but even Aristotle seems to 
have thought much as they did, although he had been Alexander’s tutor and 
saw Clearly the need of reform in society and the petty states, and was 
strongly inclined to translate his political theories into i/ractice. His 
historical compilations ignore the Macedonian monarchy, and his theories 
reveal no suspicion of what Alexander designed and executed. This ought 
not to astonish us, even if we see in Alexander the crowning figure of 
Hellenic civilisation. For all truly great men in history seem to the reflective 
eye of posterity like providential agents appearing at the right moment to 
accomplish what has long ago been augured as a need, jjrophesied and 
prepared for. As a matter of fact they accomplish the result in quite another 
fashion, a fashion of their own, often contrary to all anticipation, filled as 
they justly are with the sense that they are contributing something new and 
original. But contemporaries who have no power of reading history 
backwards from the event (even if their interpretation were likely to be 
sound), experience the clash of this novel contribution with all the more 
violence the higher they stand over the common herd, which after all only 
takes up the catchword, crying, ” Hosannah ! ” on Sunday, and on Friday, ” 
Cru-cify ! ” Even now it counts itself singularly sage for taking its 
catchword from Demosthenes or Aristotle for the condemnation of 
Alexander. 


Alexander went to Asia with the intention of seizing upon the empire of the 
Persian king. This he accomplished, not in a wild orgy of victory but with 
the tenacious perseverance which took three years for the conquest and 
organisation of the Eastern provinces, but did not overleap itself by 
extravagant ambitions. It is only legend that makes him the conqueror of the 
world. He was a Macedonian, the hereditary king of a feudal state which the 
energy of his father had transformed into a military monarchy. He was a 
Greek in the sense which even the journalists had long since learned to 
express by saying that it was not race but education that made the Greek. 
But he was also i-ecognised as the legitimate successor of the Achsmenides, 
and was himself willing to employ the Persians, side by side with 
Macedonians and Hellenes, in the service of the empire. His empire was 
accordingly 
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not to be based on nationality, it was to rear itself over the heads of nations 
and states. He granted self-government in the widest interpretation of the 
term to kingdoms, half-civilised tribes, Hellenic and other towns ; he not 
only respected all local peculiarities of manners and religion, he even went 
so far in tliis direction as to deliver peoples from a foreign yoke â€” as for 
instance in the case of the Egyptians. But his empire was to be more than a 
confederacy, it was to be an effective entity with the imperial rule supreme 
over all, with the imperial army a ready instrument of war in the hands of 
the sovereign, to compel the Universal Peace, as he called his empire, and 
with the king’s officers able to exercise sufficient authority for the 
protection, not only of the constituent parts of the empire against one 
another but also of the individual against the arbitrary action of the 
individual community. Finally, he realised the civilising mission of the state 
as fully as any prince has ever realised it ; he took in hand tlie irrigation of 
Mesoiaotamia, founded cities, built harbours, and set about the scientific 
exploration of his newly discovered world in a style to which even the 
present furnishes few parallels. 


The imperial government, like the imperial army, was centred, head and 
heart, in the king. On his person everything depended. Absolute monarchy 
was the only possible form for the empire. The founder of this empire, who 
bore as many wounds on his body as anyone among his veterans, who 
commanded in all battles in person, who himself, by ceaseless toil, carried 
on the business of administration, might well regard himself as the true king 
whose right to rule, even his master, Aristotle, did not dispute, though he 
questioned the possibility of such a man’s existence. But Alexander in no 
way regarded himself as a sovereign because he had the power. He regarded 
himself as a king by the grace of God, not in the sense of a more or less 
dubious legitimacy, which many great and petty sovereigns are apt to 
advance as sole proof of their title, but in the sense in which the genuine 
artist and the prophet may claim to be the dejwsitaries of the divine spirit. It 
was the reverse of presumption when Alexander set the divine element in 
himself in the foreground. During his lifetime he exhibited the most 
scrupulous piety, and it is contemptible to tax him with hypocrisy ; he had 
far more faith in miracles and oracles than we are willing to ascribe to the 


pupil of Aristotle, though we can readily understand it in the Macedonian 
and the soldier. To him it was a revelation from heaven wlien the Libyan 
god greeted him as his son. Had not his ancestor, Heracles, been the son of 
Zeus and of Amphitryon? For him personally it was the confirmation of his 
faith in his own mission, and the divinity of its ruler gave his empire a 
religious consecration. It was consistent with this idea that the worship of 
Alexander took its place above the innumerable sjiecial cults of tribes and 
towns, of families and communities, as the religion of the empire as a 
whole. There are many instances of tlie worship of the sovereign being 
assigned a place in the pantheon, side by side with that of the godhead 
figured under a thousand different names and shapes ; for the worship of 
defunct monarchs, the ancient and hallowed practice of ancestor-worship 
offers a precedent. The adoration paid to Plato and Epicurus was of a 
precisely similar character. Thus, the abuses of which weaklings and 
miscreants on the throne, and flatterers and sycophants among subjects, 
have been guilty, must not be allowed to neutralise the historical and 
spiritual autliority of the institution of tlie worship of the sovereign, which 
is inseparably bound up with the institution of the monarchy of Alexander. 
This monarchy is the highest phase of political and social organisation 
attained 
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by antiquit}’. For tlie much-lauded Romau Empire is nothiug else than this 
kind of monarchy, imperium et libertas. Ccesar actually grasped at the 
crown of the Greek king. So far as Italy and the West were concerned, 
Augustus certainly wished to be the first citizen and no more a€” the 
confidential agent of the sovereign people. But to the Greek half of his 
emjjire he was from the first both king and god, and he owed his victory not 
least to his own belief and that of others in the divinity of his adojative 
father. From the time of Hadrian the Augustan theory was in the main 
exploded even in the West. 


This Hellenistic state allowed Alexander’s scheme to drop; he would have 
granted the Persians full rights of citizenship. From henceforth these rights 
pertain only to the man who has been Hellenised a€” the legal stamp of 


such a condition being membership of an Hellenic community. This is 
clearly manifest in Egypt, where even the Roman emperor bestows Roman 
citizenship on no Egyptian who has not been adopted into one of the Greek 
cities of the country. (In this connection we may leave institutions 
specifically Roman out of account.) For the rest, the king strives to preserve 
the ideals of the elder age of Greece, the free man and the free state. 
Personal and economic liberty, legal redress, and liberty of emigration are 
for the most part secured, not only to the subjects of a single kingdom, but 
to all Greeks. In like manner the cities enjoy a very considerable liberty of 
action, in degrees ranging from nominal sovereignty down to the 
government by royal officials which is presently established in Alexandria. 
The ancient Greek municipalities of Asia, in particular, enjoyed as subjects 
much greater privileges than, for example, the cities of Latin countries at 
the present day. The country, on the contrary, was almost everywhere 
allotted to some municipal community ; that tendency with which we are 
familiar in the Roman Empire, to convert nations which did not take kindly 
to town settlements (like the Celts, for instance) from tribes into towns, if 
only on paper, is equally perceptible in Syria. Egj’pt remained “the 
countrj%” Chora, but likewise remained barbarous and enslaved. One of the 
rocks on which the civilisation of antiquity made shipwreck was the fact 
that the farmer was kept in tutelage or even in bondage by the city, and that 
he lagged behind it in education. Slavery, as an institution, has to be 
reckoned with only in the western half of the empire ; not in Egypt, 
Palestine, and large districts of Asia. A community which holds property of 
its own, imposes its own taxes, which has its own laws and law courts, its 
own constitution and elective magistrates, is free to all intents and purposes 
; the fact that it pays a fixed tribute to the king, and leaves to his decision or 
award all questions of peace and war, intercourse with foreign states, or 
even with communities of its own political status, and is in many resj/ects 
practically subject to his control, does not materially detract from its liberty. 
The danger of such a situation lurks in the circumstance that it minimises 
interest in their own city among the most capable of its citizens. It offers no 
career for effective political action. Worse still, the citizen ceases to bear 
arms. The army consists of the royal troops, official rank goes by royal 
appointment, and the monarchy alone has great resources at its command. 
To this centre, and to courts and capitals, the stir of life and every kind of 
talent is drawn. Very few of the free cities, mainly those which still retained 


their sovereign rights, like Rhodes, remained centres of civilisation. Not one 
of the new settlements became such, unless it was a royal capital. Doubtless 
there can be no genuine patriotism when the citizen takes no part in public 
life either by counsel or act. Doubtless a government which rests 
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entirely upon the capacity of the sovereign can neither be stable, nor in tlie 
lono-run endure. But, on the whole, we must confess that the Hellenes lived 
at ease under tliis kind of government. The ancient petty states alone chose 
rather to bleed to death than to forego the empty name of liberty. We may 
regard with sympathy the attempts at confederacies made by Crete, the 
Peloponnesus and jEtolia ; but we cannot deny that politically they are of 
little importance ; they are matters of no moment in the history of 
civilisation. 


About the year 330 there were three men who stood forth as the 
representatives of the great ideals of life a€” Alexander, Aristotle, and 
Demosthenes. Demosthenes perishes ; the time is gone by for his kind of 
Greek liberty and greatness ; the future is for the heroes of the vita activa 
and the vita contemplativa, men of action who passionately assail the Doric 
ideal of the sophro-si/ne, as Alexander did in taking the Achilles of Homer 
for his model. In many cases they are inspired solely by personal ambition, 
and the lust of pleasure joins hands with the love of power. The end is 
contempt for man and the nausea of satiety. Of such are Demetrius, the 
conqueror of cities, and Pyrrhus. But not a few have learned from Aristotle 
and Alexander what the duty of a king is. The first sovereigns of the 
dynasties of the Seleucids and the Ptolemies, Antigonus Gonatas and Hiero 
of Syracuse, devoted a lifetime of toil and pains to the high duty of 
sovereignty. Cleomenes of Sparta, the socialistic dreamer on the throne, 
jjerishes in the attempt to renew the youth of Sparta and the Peloponnesus. 


The men of contemplative life vanish from public and often from social life 
; they make a habit of living celibate lives in small circles and communities 
; doctrine alone, and that often esoteric, takes its place side by side with 
research. Those who translate into action, what they have learned from the 


masters generally contribute little to scientific inquiry. Philosophy is 
compelled to an inevitable step, the several sciences disengage themselves 
from her. What remains, a€” metaphysical and logical speculation, a€” 
nevertheless maintains its supreme ascendancy in virtue of the fact that 
from this time forward the active, effective potency of philosophy shines 
forth, the potency which she exercises as magistra vitce, as the religion of 
the heart and the assurance of the intellect in life and conduct. This power 
extends its sway over ever widening circles even though it cannot reach 
down to the lower classes ; and the gulf between the cultured and the 
illiterate grows broader and broader. Athens remains the capital city of this 
philosophy; this is its only title to distinction. Wide as are the differences 
between the schools, they are agreed in this, that their ideal is the sage, the 
man apart, who takes his stand not only above the world but outside it a€” 
the reverse of the kingly type. The historic continuity of the ancient ideals, 
Ionian no less than Dorian, is unmistakable. 


The various sciences flourish where the necessary means are at their 
disposal, that is to say, at the courts. This does not make them courtly in 
character, although Eratosthenes and Aristarchus were tutors of princes; not 
mathematics alone but all serious learning knows no royal road for kings. 
The library, the observatory, the scientific collections, and the medical 
school of Alexandria, which far surpass all others, must be looked upon as 
directly due to the school of Aristotle ; the first two Ptolemies honoured 
learning, and for that reason gave it nothing but means and liberty. In the 
second century, their unworthy successors banished the company of 
scholars, who then found liberty at least in Rhodes. By tracing the course of 
mathematics and astronomy we can see how the scholars of the few places 
where 
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they laboured witli enthusiasm keep in constant touch with one another by 
their writings; but splendid as is the progress made by individuals, the 
number of those who can really follow is very small, and we feel that a 
general stagnation must set in if this correspondence were to die out and the 
few scientitic institutions perish. Without the study of pure science that of 


the applied sciences will never make progress; it will soon lose ground. 
Thus it was, even in the department in which observation and practice most 
go hand in hand, in medicine. From his geographical, botanical, and zoolog- 
ical survey, Alexander luid left behind an enormous mass of material which 
was at first augmented by many additions. Eratosthenes, in his map of the 
world, could use some of the astronomical definitions of locality which had 
evidently been made for the purpose. This is the origin of the network of 
degrees with which the globe is overlaid, and one would have thought that 
other scholars would have hastened to verify and complete it by further 
measurements of shadows. Not so. True, Eratosthenes stands at the end of 
the third century, when the great period of advance is over, and the evil 
genius of Greece gathers strength to rest satisfied with the greafthings 
achieved and, by canonising them, to put a stop to further progress. The 
criticism of Hipparchus, well grounded as it was in the abstract, contributed 
something to this end by repudiating the good attained and setting 
hindrances in the way of a greater attainable good, for the sake of a greatest 
good that was unattainable. Every department of natural science presents 
much the same spectacle. What has been gained by the labours of the third 
century, is here and there carried farther by the few (in many cases, as was 
inevitable, by quantitative amplification), but in the main the scientific 
thinking had been done ; and by no means all the old ideas were 
transmitted, even in this petrified form. It was left for the nineteenth 
century, which in its own strength has advanced to an incomparable height 
of knowledge, to look back and appreciate at its just value the achievements 
and intuitions of the earlier age. 


In the department of abstract science the accumulation of material, â€” not 
only of the whole heritage of literature, but also of all that was preserved in 
the memory of man, a€” was taken in hand on a scale amazingly vast. The 
lonians had already taken note of the traditions of barbarous nations ; the 
study was prosecuted in the spirit of Alexander, and presently Hellenised 
barbarians, such as Manetho, Berosus, and Apollonius of Caria, took part in 
it. Grammar, with philology, lexicography, textual criticism, and minute 
exegesis, likewise becomes a genuine science, the importance of which, 
again, the nineteenth century has been the fii’st to realise, when, in the pride 
of its own strength, it soared beyond the achievements of this early period. 
Towards a real science of history, however, no step had been taken, even in 


dealing with Homer, who constituted the centre and culminating point of 
these studies. Nor did the Greeks attempt to gain a scientific conception of 
any foreign language, not even of Latin. This one-sided view hampei-ed 
their historical judgment. Not one of them tried to see from the point of 
view of another mind, and their philology and their science of history have 
therefore remained rationalistic. 


The students in the sphere of language and literature were principally poets, 
men whose interest was aesthetic ; and the poetry of the time, in so far as it 
has come down to us, is either actually erudite or has the airs and graces of 
erudition, in that it employs tlie art-forms of an earlier period, particularly 
those of the Ionic school. It displays a vast amount of taste and elegance ; it 
twines about the stately life of the courts and the seats of 
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learning, the quiet peristyles of the town houses and country villas by shore 
and stream ; as rich and ornate as the grotesques of the loggias in the 
Vatican and the frescoes of the Farnesina, obtrusively magnificent as the 
allegories of the Doges’ palace and of the Luxembourg. But it no longer 
brought forth anything tliat fired the spirit of the whole nation, and spoke to 
all mankind. Moreover, it disdained to seek new forms, and soon prohibited 
the search for them. No doubt in the lower and numerically larger classes of 
society there continued to exist a poetry which satisfied their needs, a 
poetry which would probably have a powerful charm for us by reason of its 
popular character ; but the fatal evil was that the nation was now altogether 
incapable of renewing its youth by the upspringing of fresh elements. 


Prose was more national in character and more lucid. Our terminology is 
incommensurable with that of the period, and the works themselves have all 
fallen victims to the later tendencies of style, but when we see that the 
historical novel, the love-story, the roman comique, the romance of travel, 
and so forth, are Hellenic products, we suspect that intellectual activity was 
no less marked in this sphere than in others. 


In the third century tlie bias towards mysticism seems to have been 
completely repressed, we find no trace of a popular religious movement that 
seizes upon the hearts of men and takes their senses captive. The Ionian 
spirit prevails throughout. The gorgeous ritual of worship, the temple- 
building and festivals, all bear the stamp of superficiality. Even the disciples 
of Plato hark back to Socratic criticism : the result being the most important 
scientific work of the age, though to the uninitiated it looks like pure 
scepticism. It has its complement, however, in Plato’s own writings and in 
the practical recognition of his moral idealism. The deficiency is none the 
less unmistakable. Even with the noblest representatives of active as of 
intellectual life we breathe a thin rationalistic air. In the second century 
mysticism begins to come slowly to the surface, frequently associated with 
the ancient name of Pythagoi-as, not seldom heralding the irruption of the 
barbarian element and barbarian religions. And astrology, with its vain 
sujjerstitions, has already made its appearance, having tortured into its 
service a hideously shallow pseudo-science. 


Even the man in whom the intellectual culture of the Hellenistic period as a 
whole is once more grandly embodied at its close does not escape the 
contagion of this false doctrine ; I mean Posidonius, who, in the spii-it of 
Aristotle, strove, by voyages of discovery, observations, and calculations of 
his own, to unite that side of philosophy which touched upon natural 
science with metaphysics and ethics, primarily and mainly on the basis of 
the old Stoic school, though strongly influenced by Plato and Aristotle. 
Apart from these merits, he was a brilliant portrayer of manners and 
chronicler of contemporary history, a loyal adherent of the Roman 
oligarchy, even though he preferred to live in Rhodes, the most independent 
of free cities. By his monotheism, which was a heart-felt religion with him, 
by the mixture of mysticism and reason, the abundance of his encyclopedic 
learning and his advocacy of encyclopaedic education, he affected the 
succeeding age more powerfully than any other man ; especially among the 
Romans, for Varro and Cicero, Sallust and Seneca are under his influence. 
For all our admiration we must confess that he himself is not free from 
gross superstition, and that scholarship with him is in danger of being 
attenuated to general culture. We can judge of the clvinge when we 
remember that he was the pupil of Pana-tius, the shallow and shrewd- 


minded friend of Scipio “milianus, who drew up for the Romans a 
handbook of the Ciceronian doctrine of duty, 
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afterwards compiled by Cicero in his Dl Officiis, and who athetised the 
Phcedo, because the doctrine of immortality appeared to him unworthy of 
the admired dialectician. 


Posidonius came from Apamea in Syria, and countries in which the bulk of 
the population was Semitic furnish a large number of contemporary poets 
and writers of all sorts. But the best witness to the power of Hellenism is 
supplied by those circles which oppose it, in the frout rank the Jews, 
concerning whom we have the fullest information. Their independence in 
matters of detail is of far less importance than their community of thought 
and feeling. In writings like Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Wisdom, the 
influence of Greek thought is unmistakable. Before and during the 
Maccabaean reaction the subject-matter of the Old Testament was worked 
up by Greek methods into novels, epics, and dramas. Prophecy and apoca- 
lypse linked themselves with the poetic oracles of Greece, and the 
nationalist movement, the leaders of which soon became Hellenistic princes 
themselves, goes but a little way towards severing the threads of 
connection. In the early days of the empire, Philo is no less subject than 
Cicero to the influence of Posidonius and of Plato. The Pharisees of 
Jerusalem, and, still more, the populations of mixed districts, could not 
disown the Hellenistic atmosphere they breathed. Without Alexander, 
without Hellenism, we cannot imagine the Gospels coming into existence. 


The great task of Hellenism was 1>he education of the nation that ruled it. 
This was begun in times out of mind, when the Greek character and Greek 
weights and measures were adopted on the Tiber, and the first temples in 
the Greek style ai-ose in Roman market-places to the gods cf Greece. The 
Latins had nevertheless preserved their national characteristics and had 
tolerated no Greek settlement on their shores. Now the question was no 
longer one of ousting the Greek language, but rather of auupting the whole 
of Greek civilisation. Greek scholars, hearing Marcus Cicero speak, 


lamented that the last advantage of their nation had been taken from them, 
not without justice. And yet through the winning of this soul the West was 
won for Greek civilisation, even though it was no less determined that the 
Hellenes should one day be called Roma;i. 


It was of cardinal importance to the history of the world that the Hellenistic 
kingdoms were too weak to enter into the decisive struggle carried on 
between Rome and Carthage, first for Sicily, (which was utterly lost to the 
Greeks,) and then for the mastery of the West. 


Rome had already banished Greek influence from Italy. This momentous 
fact of the weakness of Greece was the result of Alexander’s untimely death 
and of the impossibility of maintaining the unity of the empire, the struggle 
for which had lasted fifty years and allowed of the rise of three greal 
powers which mutually held one another in check. By the time Rome had 
overcome Hannibal, Egypt had been so enfeebled by misgovernment that it 
put itself, ingloriously but prudently, under the protection of the Roman 
republic. Macedonia succumbed, not without honour. The king of Asia no 
longer had the power to extend his influence to Europe ; he forfeited to 
Rome the countries to which he owed that title. But the fall of the empire, 
now called Syria, involved the strengthening of that nationality which 
Alexander, rightly estimating its value, had desired to gain over by a share 
in the government. With the Arsacid monarchy, Philhellenes though they 
called themselves, a foreign nationality and an intolerant religion flung 
Hellenism back beyond the Euphrates. The Roman senate undertook the 
government of the Greek provinces reluctantly, rightly thinking that the 
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result would be as detrimental to their own people as to the subject 
provinces. It is none the less true that a more rutliless set of blood-suckers 
has hardly ever fallen upon a defenceless prey. Despair made the Asiatics 
see a deliverer even in that savage Cappadocian Mithridates, thus bringing 
disaster upon disaster. Rome herself was utterly out of joint, and finally 


Greece had to furnish a stage for the decisive struggles of the Roman 
revolution. Rhodes, the last city that had enjoyed some degree of immunity, 
was pillaged by the liberators who had murdered Cjesar. How hardened 
men were to such catastrophes we have recently learnt when it became 
known that, in the time of Sulla, northern barbarians burned the temple at 
Delphi ; a thing that had been entirely forgotten in tlie traditions handed 
down to us. It has also come to light that probably at that time the whole 
amount of capital accumulated and secured in countless institutions was 
lost, the festivals of the gods, the games, the banquets all came to an end ; 
the guilds collapsed, even those of the musicians and actors, who had 
provided themselves with charters from all the powers ; wide stretches of 
the country lay desolate. Some few individuals acquired property which in 
the sequel became enormously valuable, and this fact in itself was a 
hindrance to any healthy revival. Augustus was the deliverer who ultimately 
brought peace and order : and the Greeks did extravagant homage to their 
saviour. He deserved it, no doubt, but fresh sap could no longer rise in the 
decrepit and mutilated tree. Hellenism had seen everything perish that fire 
and sword could destroy ; the sole thing left intact was the intellectual 
heritage of her forefathers. With them she took refuge, they proved 
themselves victorious even over the Romans, her lords. Thus was 
consummated the process which determined the future of the world, the 
process by which the nation not only resigned all political aspirations, but 
blotted out the whole of the last three centuries, insisted on speaking as 
Plato or Demostlienes spoke, or even like Herodotus and Lysias, forgot 
even the deeds of Alexander in contemplating Salamis and Marathon, and 
actually went so far as to dispute the possibility of progress in poetry and 
philosophy (inclusive of the several sciences) beyond that of the classic age, 
which it chose to conclude with the Attic period. Imitation was now the 
only safe way, the very principle of progress was challenged. This was the 
case even more in theory than in practice ; the plastic arts, for example, still 
continued to do original work, because artists are seldom burdened with 
literary culture. But in the whole sphere of language the results could not 
fail to be disastrous, for the gulf between the educated classes, a€” who, by 
virtue of schooling and study, could twist their speech into the mode of 
three centuries ago and more, a€” and the populace, a€” whose speech, thus 
deprived of all ennobling influences, rapidly degenerated, a€” presently 
became so wide that they hardly attempted to arrive at a common 


understanding. The difficulty of artificial modes of speech made it 
necessary for rhetoric and the art of style to take the first jjlace in the 
schools, and words gradually stifled ideas. Nor was novelty in the latter 
thought desirable, they were all the more welcome if they were as classic as 
the words. The whole object of life was really notliing more than a 
repetition of forms, and of substance (so far as there was any substance), 
hallowed by antique usage. Even so obsolete an institution as the gymnastic 
games was revived, the old religious worship was laboriously restored ; in 
the second century after Christ, Apollo began once more to dispense oracles 
in verse. The authority of Homer was exalted to an extravagant pitch ; every 
one knew him wlio had been to school aj, all. In extensive circles the use of 
Homeric phrases passed for poetry, the Homeric Olympus for religion, and 
now, for the first time, he took the 
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place held today by the Old Testament among those who have no other 
book. This is most plainl' manifest in Christian polemics. 


Under the liberal and Philhellenic government of the dynasty that came to 
the throne with Nerva. the world prospered ; in a material sense Asia has 
never been happier. The age coukl boast of orators who spoke like 
Demosthenes and Plato in one. A certain amount of philosophical training 
prevailed among educated men ; lovable and able individuals are not 
lacking; such men as Plutarch, who paints that copy of real Hellenism 
which the heroes of the French revolution adopted instead of the original, 
and who transmits to JNIontaigne, for example, a large portion of the 
worldly wisdom of the Greeks. The work of compilation by which 
astrononi}- and geography are summed up by Ptoleni}’, grammar by 
Herodian, and medicine by Galen, is of the utmost value from the 
standpoint of histor}-. A shallow Semitic pamphleteer like Lucian copies 
the graceful forms of antiquity with such skill, that in the Renaissance and 
the days of the Eclaircissement he passes for a leading representative of the 
Greek spirit. But the age is in its dotage for all that ; there is natural science 
without exjieriment, abstract science without unbiassed examination, 
knowledge without philosojjh}-. The deeper souls have reached a point at 


wliich their strength lies in resignation. Hope, the only treasure of all those 
in Pandora’s box to remain with man in the youth of the nation, has now 
fled. None liave now a living faith save those who renounce the world. The 
Platonic Eros is no longer a force, and the Agape is known only to those to 
whom Paul has revealed it. j\len’s souls are weary ; presently their bodies 
too begin to sicken. yEsculapius is the only god of heaven whose worship 
flourishes side by side with that of the emperors, the gods of the empire ; 
the feeble health of the individuals of whom we hear most becomes a 
disquieting factor ; under jMarcus Aurelius the first great wave of mortality 
sweeps over the empire. From this point the downward course is rapid, 
especially when, with Severus, the empire falls into the hands of barbarian 
generals. Nor must it be forgotten that Augustus greatly circumscribed the 
eastern half of the empire, which he permitted to remain Greek. He 
romanised the Danube provinces, Illyria, Africa, and even Sicily. Every 
year the East sent a strong contingent to the West, and though the fact 
contributed the largest share to the assimilation of Greek culture by the 
West (in Rome, for example, the language of the Christian congregations 
was Greek until some time after this), these emigrants were none the less 
permanently lost to the Greek nation. In the East the ancient nations were 
astir ; as early as the second century an Aramaic literature begins, in 
Phrygia inscriptions appear in the vulgar tongue ; in spite of Longinus, the 
Palmyra of Zenobia is not a Greek city any more; there is an alarming 
increase of spiritual force in barbarian religions ; even in that which came 
across the frontier from the Parthians. In those circles into which Gnosis, 
so-called, leads us, which did not consist wholly of ignorant persons, the 
Greek element is only one of many. The imperial army becomes more and 
more a force that makes for barbarism. No wonder that civilisation 
collapses, with the empire out of joint, and the ravages of the Germans a€” 
whom the classicism of the age dubs Scythians, in the phrase of Hero- 
dotusa€” just beginning. By their misdeeds at this period the Goths and 
Vandals richly earned the secondary sense attached to their name, though it 
has been mistakenly associated with the devastation of Italy and Africa. 
They reduced Greece to a desert, they destroyed Olympia ; worse still, they 
annihilated the prosperity of Asia. The athletic games which had taken the 
place of the gymnastic contests of antiquity, but had always retained 
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something of the spirit of the latter, practically came to an end. All that 
peace had allowed to come into being a€” temples, monuments, and 
theatres â€” was destroyed to build inadequate walls. Far and wide the thin 
stratum of the educated classes that overlaid a people half estranged from 
civilisation perished entirely. Some sort of order was restored by Diocletian 
and Constantine, but the place of the Greek king had now been taken by the 
oriental sultan ; the free man had died out. Then came the church, which 
presently forbade freedom of thought. Origen was a thinker and philological 
student almost without peer among his contemporaries. Eusebius had no 
equal among the scholars of his day. It was therefore not the fault of 
Christianity if these two men had no successors, but gave place to the 
purblind, and barely honest superstition of Athanasius and the vulgar abuse 
of Epi-phanius. On the contrary, Christianity showed its affinity with 
Hellenic civilisation by the very fact that they withered together. Its earthly 
victory should dazzle the eyes of those least of all who believe in the 
kingdom of God that Jesus preached. Of this there is hardly a trace at the 
council of Nicsea. 


The qualities that were at work in the decay of civilisation were essentially 
Greek â€” satisfaction in present achievement, and reverence for authority. 
The classicist movement allowed them to gain exclusive sway. Hand in 
hand with them went a fine sense of form ; the imitative faculty has never 
attained greater triumphs. Christianity also submitted to the yoke of 
classicist rhetoric ; the impressive sermons of the great Cappadocians bear 
witness to this, no less than the childish Symposium of the Virgins of 
Methodius. In league with the church, this formal culture lias the great 
merit of having preserved a large portion of the literature of antiquity as an 
aid to education. The Greek faculty of abstract thought showed itself 
mighty for good and evil. In the midst of the terrible third century, it was 
able to take refuge in the purer air of immaterial conceptions, though at the 
cost of the delight in the visible world characteristic of the Ionic school. 


There was little of Plato but his name and the m3’sticism of his old age in 
this last great philosophical movement which called itself after him ; and it 
was never more alien to the Greek spirit than when it tried by fantastic 


necromancy to hold fast the ancient system of religion. The same mode of 
thought practically prevailed to the same extent on Christian soil, not only 
in the many circles which the church had repudiated ; orthodox dogma is 
itself but one of these systems, though one that was canonised and 
preserved for centuries together with the whole body of classical 
civilisation. This torpor is natui-ally repellent to us, especially when we 
contrast it with the active progress of the Roman church which takes the 
task of civilising the West out of the hands of imperial Rome and surjaasses 
all she has done. Nevertheless, there is a certain grandeur in the spectacle of 
this ancient and mummified civilisation preserving the Greek nation from 
utter wreck, in the face, ultimately, of enslavement to a barbarous race and a 
stern and aggressive religion. But if such a great political and intellectual 
future as we should wish them is ever to smile upon the Greeks, or rather, 
the Romsei, it will not come by \vay of the repristination of any obsolete 
form whatsoever, it will not be brought about directly by the spirit of 
antiquity, whether Greek or Christian; but the whole nation must become 
new by the assimilation of the modern culture of the West. The West, it 
must be borne in mind, did not imitate the Hellenes, it made a right use of 
its heritage from them to liberate itself and renew its youth. This service 
they still render, and will continue to render, to the individual man. By 
lifting their eyes to the glory of Greece, whether it be Homeric or Doric, 
Athenian or Hellen! 
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istic, men will evermore gain strength to be free and to enter willingly into 
the service of the Idea, and thus, if they have strayed from the right patli, 
will learn to find their way back to nature and to God. 


Politically the Greeks did not gain the mastery of the world, they did not 
even attain to national unity; but a homogeneous civilisation for the whole 
world, nevertheless, came into being through them. In such a civilisation for 
the future we too believe, and we labour to realise it because we desire and 
advocate the fellowship and concord of many nations, countries, and 
languages. But the civilisation of the world knows no stronger tie than the 
groundwork common to all genuine civilisations ; and that is our heritage 
from Greece. 
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A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE SOURCES 


In a previous part of this work reference has been made to the large number 
of historians of Greece and to the fragmentary condition in which their 
works have come down to us. Attention has also been called to the 
comparatively small aid which the historian of Greece receives from 
epigraphical inscrijjtions. There are, to be sure, various inscriptions that 
give an incidental aid ; as, for example, the famous inscription on the leg of 
the statue of Ramses II at Abu-Simbel ; an Athenian inscription referring to 


the work on the Erechtheum ; inscriptions from the walls of the temples at 
Ephesus, at Priene, and the like. All of these, however, give but incidental 
glimpses ; taken together they would make but a most meagre and 
fragmentary historical record. There is, however, one inscription extant of 
far greater importance. This is the so-called Parian marble or Parian 
chronicle, which was found originally at Paros, was brought to England in 
1627 at the instance of the earl of Arundel, and was subsequently presented 
to the University of Oxford, where it forms part of the collection of Arundel 
marbles. 


This inscription originally comprised an epitome of the chief events in 
Grecian history (with various notable omissions) from the alleged reign of 
Cecrops, 1318 B.C., to the archonship of Diognetus, 261 B.C. At present, 
however, the last part of the record is lost, so that the extant portion comes 
only to the time of Diotimus, 354 B.C. Various parts of the inscription are 
more or less illegible, and there are, as just noted, numerous very 
noteworthy omissions, particularly as regards political events. Moreover, 
the entire record, as pointed out by Clinton,’ is everywhere one year out of 
the way. Nevertheless, as a guide to the sequence of events in Grecian 
history and as a check on the other sources, the Parian chronicle is of the 
very greatest importance. It is not known just when or by whom this 
inscription was made, but it is apparently based on earlier sources that are 
in the main fairly reliable. 


1 Fasti Bellenici. 
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As the entire inscription of the Parian chronicle is contained on a slab of 
marble only about three and a half feet in length, it is obvious that its record 
must be of the most epitomised character ; in short, a mere sequence of 
names. For a fuller record of the events of Grecian history we must turn to 
the usual sources, the manuscripts of the historians proper. Non-historical 
writings are not to be altogether ignored, to be sure. In many cases they 


furnish us important aids in filling in gaps or in supplying details. In 
particular the dramatists and the orators furnish important historical data ; 
among the former, JJschylus, Euripides, Aristophanes ; among the orators, 
Isseus, Isocrates, ‘schines, and Demosthenes. The works of Plato and 
Aristotle and, to a less extent, of other philosophers are also to be looked to 
here and there. But all of these, let it be repeated, are of meagre importance 
compared with the records of the historians proper. 


Something has been said in another place of the large number of Greek 
historians. Mr. Clinton lists forty-seven by name who flourished prior to 
306 B.C.; and this without including the historians of Alexander. Among 
these are such more or less familiar names as Cadmus of Miletus, 
Hecatpeus, Hellanicus, Ctesias, Ephorus, Theopompus, Dinon, and 
Anaximenes. But of the entire list of earlier writers only three are 
represented by extant works in anything but the most fragmentary 
condition. These three bear the famous names Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon. All of these lived within the same century ; and each of them 
left a detailed account of a relatively brief but highly significant period of 
Grecian histor}-. The story of Herodotus closes with the year 478 B.C.; 
Thucydides deals with twenty-one years of the Peloponnesian Wai’, though 
taking an incidental glance at earlier history ; Xenophon, taking up the 
account of the Peloponnesian War where Thucydides leaves off, continues 
the record to the death of Epaminondas in the year 362 B.C. 


Curiously enough, there is no Greek historian after Xenophon, for about 
two centuries, whose works have been preserved ; and the records of 
Grecian history for all other periods than those covered by Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon are mostly preserved in the writings of authors 
who lived long after Greece had ceased to have importance as an 
autonomous nation. But of course these writings drew upon contemporary 
records ; and being made at a time when it was possible to check their 
accounts with numerous histories that are now lost, they have almost the 
same significance as if they were themselves contemporary sources. These 
later writings are comparatively few in number. By far the most important 
of them is the general history of Diodorus, to which reference has so 
frequently been made. Justin’s abridgment of Trogus Pompeius is also of 
value ; as are the biographies of Plutarch and of Cornelius Nepos. The 


chronicle of Eusebius supplies many gaps in the record, jjarticularly as 
regards the earlier periods of Grecian history ; and the same is true of the 
work of Pausanias, which, though dealing primarily with geography, makes 
important historical allu-sions here and there ; as, for example, in regard to 
the Messenian wars. The lives of Alexander the Great by Arrian and by 
Quintius Curtius, based on the now lost works of Alexandrian 
contemporaries, furnish us full records of the age of the Macedonian hero. 
For the post-Alexandrian epoch the fragments of Polybius are the chief 
source for the periods which they cover. But these are so meagre that our 
main reliance must be placed upon the general historians Diodorus and 
Justin, here as for so many other periods. 


a€~ Oddly enough, no single work except the general histories has come 
down to us that deals with the history of Greece as a whole ; that history 
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can be reconstructed only by piecing together the various fragmentary 
records, and he who would know Grecian history at first hand has chiefly to 
attend to the authorities just mentioned. When one has read Diodorus and 
Justin, Plutarch and Nepos, and Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Arrian, 
and Curtius, one has ajjpealed to the chief among first-hand sources of 
Grecian history. We have already had occasion to refer to some of these at 
considerable length, and fuller notes concerning them will be found in the 
present bibliograi)hy ; but there is one of them whose work is so important 
and whose position as a factor in the history of literature is so uniqvie that 
we are justified in giving more extended attention to him here. This is, of 
course, the oldest and in some respects the most remarkable of all, 
Herodotus ; an author whom we encounter almost everywhere in the old 
Orient and who serves as almost our sole witness for the great events 
through which Greece attained a dominant place among the nations, a€” the 
events, namely, of the so-called Persian or Median Wars. 


Herodotus, the celebrated father of history, or, as K. O. Miiller styles him, 
the father of prose, was born at Halicarnassus, in Asia Minor, about 484 
B.C., and died at Thurii, Italy, about 424 B.C. Halicarnassus was a colony 


of Doric Greece, and therefore Herodotus was related in his ancestry rather 
to the Sjjartans than to the Athenians. His work, however, was not written 
in the Doi-ic dialect but in the Ionic, which at that time was the accepted 
vehicle of literary productions in Greece, being the dialect generally 
employed by Homer, Hesiod, and the long line of logographers. The style 
of Herodotus has been recognised by critics of all succeeding ages as 
almost perfect of its kind. 


As to the life of the man himself, compai-atively little is known. A wealth 
of fable is associated with his name, as with that of most celebrities of 
antiquity, but the part of this which may be accepted as historically accurate 
is almost infinitesimal. Certain ideas, however, have gradually clustered 
about the name of Herodotus that by common consent are accepted as 
representing his biography, in default of more accurate information, which 
latter, presumably, will never be forthcoming. Thus it is accepted that he 
was born at Halicarnassus of parents named Lyxes and Dryo, and that he 
was the nephew of Panyasis, a famous epic poet, from which latter 
circumstance it may be inferred that he came of a literary lineage. It is 
further alleged that he left Halicarnassus owing to the tyranny of 

L3’ gdamis, the ruler of the colony, who had put to death his uncle Panyasis. 
It is believed that Herodotus went to the island of Samos and lived there for 
several years; whether he made his extensive journeys in search of 
knowledge thence, or at a later period, is not ascertained. In either event it is 
held that he subsequently returned from Samos to Halicarnassus, and 
pei’sonally assisted in the overthrow of the tyrant Lygdamis. Even after this 
event, however, it would appear that Herodotus did not find Halicarnassus a 
satisfactory place of residence, as he subsequently migrated to the Greek 
colony of Thurii, in Italy, where his last days were spent, and where it is 
presumed he repolished and completed liis history. The colony in Thurii 
was first established in the year 443, but whether or not Herodotus was a 
member of the first company that went out to it is in dispute ; that he finally 
went there, however, seems to be accepted without reserve. 


These meagre facts, some of them by no means too well authenticated, 
constitute practically all that is known from outside authority regarding the 
actual life of Herodotus. There are, to be sure, numerous other traditions 
current, some of which were doubtless founded upon fact, and a few of 
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which are almost inseparably associated with the name of Herodotus. Such, 
for example, is the story that Herodotus read the books of his great history 
before the people of Athens, and created such popular enthusiasm thereby 
that the sum of ten talents (AE.2,000, 110,000) was voted him from the 
public treasury. If this be taken as true to fact, it would appear that the 
business of literature was not ill paid even in that early day. Another tale, or 
possibly an elaboration of the same one, alleges that Herodotus desired to 
make his history known to the Greek world, and decided that this could best 
be accomplished by reading it before the assembled multitudes at Olympia. 
Just when this reading was held is not clear, but, notwithstanding this lack 
of date, it is alleged that the reading created the greatest enthusiasm, and 
that Herodotus divided the honours of the occasion with the winners of the 
Olympic games. 


Anotlier elaboration of the tale, which one would fain believe true, asserts 
that the youthful Thucydides, listening to the recital of Herodotus, was 
moved to tears, and fired with the ambition to follow in the footstejis of the 
great writer. The cold hand of modern scepticism has been laid rudely on 
this tradition, it being asserted that the date of the birth of Thucydides is too 
near that of Herodotus to lend authenticity to the story. But, be that as it 
may, this tale is probably as near the truth as most of the others which we 
have associated with the name of the father of history. 


The work of Herodotus is remarkable, among other things, as being the 
oldest complete prose composition that has come down to us from classical 
antiquity. It must not be inferred from this that Herodotus was the first 
Greek who wrote prose. The fact is far otherwise. The so-called father of 
prose was, as is well known, preceded by a long line of Greek writers, who 
composed not merely prose compositions, but compositions on history. The 
names of many of these men are known, but their works have come down to 
us only in meagre fragments. As such, however, they serve to prove the 
wide gap which separated the best of them from their successor Herodotus. 
Indeed it is doubtless because of the surpassing excellence of the history of 
Herodotus that his work lived on through the labours of successive copyists, 


while the works of his predecessors were permitted to disappear through 
slow decay like the works of so many other and later writers of antiquity. 


If it be true that the style is the man, then we may feel that after all, despite 
the meagre contemporary records as to his life, the man Herodotus is well 
known to us; for his great work, possibly the only one that he ever 
composed, has come down to us intact. Not indeed that the actual 
manuscript of his own production has been preserved. No author of 
classical Greece has come down to us directly in this sense. But in that day 
the individual copyist did in a small way what the printing-press to-day 
accomplishes on a larger scale. And of the numerous copies that were made 
of Herodotus in succeeding ages down to the period of the Renaissance, 
something less than a score are still preserved. Most of these date only from 
the fifteenth, fourteenth, or, at the earliest, the tenth century. There are, 
however, two or three that are undoubtedly still more ancient, though 
probably none that was written within a thousand years after the death of 
the author himself. The fact of numerous coj ies made in different ages by 
different hands being available for comparison, .lowever, makes it 
reasonably sure that we have in the carefully edited editions of modern 
scholarship a fairly accurate representation of what Herodotus actuall }- 
wrote. 


. This work, then, is commonly spoken of as the History of the Persian War. 
It is really much more than that. Starting with the idea of the Persian 
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War us a foundation, Herodotus lias built a structure which might, perhaps 
with more propriety, be termed a history of the world as known in his day. 
The work itself makes it clear that, in acquiring material for its 
composition, the author travelled extensively in Asia and in Egypt. He 
visited Babylon, and gives us the description of an eye-witness of the 
glories of that famous capital ; and lie sojourned long in Egypt, saw witli 
his own eyes the Pyramids and other monuments of that wonderful 
civilisation, and heard from the priests fabulous tales of the past history of 
their country. 


When one reflects what must have been the range of observation of the 
average stay-at-liome Greek of that day, one readily understands how much 
of what Herodotus saw in these foreign lands had the charm to him of 
absolute novelty. He had but to recount what he had seen and heard-a€” a 
fair degree of literary skill being of course presupposed â€” to produce a 
narrative which would have all the charm for his compatriots of a 
fascinating romance. The marvels of his actual observation in Babylon and 
in Egypt must have seemed to him more wonderful than anything he could 
conceivably invent. Therefore, even had his sole object been â€” as quite 
probably it was a€” merely to make an entertaining narrative, he had no 
inducement to depart from the recital of the truth as he saw and heard it. 
That, in point of fact, he did thus cling to the truth is admitted to-day on all 
hands. There were periods, however, within a few hundred years of his own 
epoch, when Herodotus was considered by even the best authorities of the 
time as a bald romancer. The Greeks and Romans of about the beginning of 
our era, wdth Plutarch â€” or a ” false Plutarch ” ; the question of 
authenticity is an open one â€” at their head, did not hesitate to stigmatise 
Herodotus as a writer of fables. ” Plutarch ” even went further and asserted 
that he was a malignant perverter of the truth as well. 


Such detractions, however, did not at all alter the fact that the story of 
Herodotus had an abiding interest for each succeeding generation of 
readers, and it is one of the curious results of modern exploration and 
investigation to prove that very often where Herodotus was supposed to 
have invented fables he was, in point of fact, merely narrating, in the 
clearest manner possible, what he had actually seen. 


Mixed with these recitals of fact, to be sure, there is much that is really 
fabulous, but this is chiefly true of those things which Herodotus reports by 
hearsay, and explicitly labels as being at second hand. Whether fact or 
fable, however, the entire stor}’ of Herodotus has at once the fullest interest 
and the utmost importance for the historian of to-day. For where it tells us 
facts about the nations of antiquity, these are very often facts that would 
otherwise be shut out absolutely from our view ; and where he relates 
fables, he at least preserves to us, in a vivid way, a picture of the mental 
status and the intellectual life of a cultivated Greek in the period of the 
greatest might of that classical nation. 


Our present concern is with the part of Herodotus that deals explicitly with 
the affairs of Greece. This has particular reference to the Persian Wars, 
although giving many incidental references to other periods of history. For 
this period of the Persian invasions Herodotus is practically our sole source, 
and we have drawn on him largely at first hand. His narrative here may be 
paraphrased and in some slight details modified, but can never be 
supplanted. The account of Herodotus closes with the year 478 a€” the 
definitive year in which the Persians were finally expelled from Greece. As 
Herodotus was six years old in 478, he must have had personal recollections 
of the effect produced upon his elders by the accounts of the battles of 
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Thermopylaj, Salamis, and Platsea ; must indeed all his life have been 
associated with men who participated in these conflicts ; his account, 
therefore, has all the practical force of the report of a contemporary witness. 


As we have said, the period following the Persian wars a€” the age of 


Pericles found no contemporary historian, though the writings of the poets 


and the orators to some extent make amends for the deficit ; and the art 
treasures that have been preserved are more eloquent than words in their 
testimony to the culture of the time. The general historians and biographers 
supply us with the chief details of the political events of the time and bridge 
for us the gap between the Persian and the Peloponnesian 


wars. 


When we reach the Peloponnesian War itself we come upon the work of the 
master historian Thucydides. A critical estimate of his writings has already 
been given and need not be repeated here. Neither need we take up at length 
the work of Xenophon, who, as already noted, explicitly continued the 
history of Thucydides. We have previously had occasion to point out that 
Xenophon did not equal his great predecessor in true historical sense, or in 
breadth and impartiality of view. His partiality for Sparta and his friendship 
for Agesilaus led him to do scant justice to the great Theban Epaminondas, 
and we have previously noted how the record of Diodorus, rather than the 
contemporary account of Xenophon, is our best source for the history of the 
Theban hero. Nevertheless Xenophon remains an important source for the 
period of which his Helhnica treats. His more popular work, the Anabasis, 
describes a picturesque incident in Grecian history, which was important 
rather as an adumbration of possible future events than because of its 
intrinsic interest. 


Coming to the Macedonian epoch we find, as might be expected, that the 
picturesque life of Alexander called forth a multitude of chroniclers ; all of 
which, as has been said, were superseded by the later works of Arrian and 
Curtius. 


Recapitulating in a few words what has just been said of the original 
sources of Grecian history, it would appear that the reader who has before 
him the works of Diodorus, Justin, Plutarch, Nepos, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, and Arrian will have access to the chief fountain- 
heads upon which modern historians have drawn. But it will be clear to 
anyone who considers these authors in their entirety that the idea of Grecian 
history to be gained by reading these classical writers alone would be a 


somewhat disjointed and unsatisfactory one. Many points of chronology 
would remain obscure ; there would be many gaps in the story. Yet, the 
view thus to be gained was the only one accessible until about a centuiy 
ago. The revival of interest in the classical authors that came about along 
with the general intellectual advance in the time of Elizabeth, had led to the 
translation of many classical authors by such men as Thomas North, 
Philemon Holland, and Arthur Golding. It had led also, as we have noted, to 
the production of Sir Walter Raleigh’s general history, which was complete 
for the period during which Greece was an important nation. But there was 
no other attempt to unify the story of Grecian history and give it a modern 
garb until more than a century later. 


Then the stimulus given to historical investigation by the success of 
Gibbon’s splendid work, led to an attempt to treat the history of Greece in a 
manner equally comprehensive. The man who first undertook the task in 
England was William Mitford. The work that he produced was an epochal 
one, replete with scholarship, yet it had certain limitations which 
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led directly to the production by another hand of a yet more raonumcuital 
work on the same subject. For, as is well known, the history of Grote was 
written with the explicit intention of combating the conception of Grecian 
civilisation that Mitford’s book had made current. 


There are two quite different points of view from which the history of a 
foreign nation may be regarded. One of these may be called the 
“sympathetic,” the other the ” antijjathetic ” view. It was the latter of these 
which Mitford chose, or rather to which he was impelled by temperament, 
in dealing with those phases of Athenian life which are the central facts in 
the political history of Greece. It may be laid down almost as an axiom that 
it is impossible to write a truly great history of a great people from the 
antipathetic standpoint. At best, one can obtain only a surface knowledge of 
a foreign people â€” it is hard enough to gain a correct knowledge of one’s 
own race. Every people, like every individual, is a strangely inconsistent 
organism. The deeds of its diverse moods never seem to harmonise ; they 


are as different as the two sides of a shield or medal, and in proportion as 
we seize on one phase or another of the inconsistencies, we change utterly 
the t3’pe of the picture. Of course the great historian must see all sides and 
properly adjust them ; but the difficulty is this : it is much easier to detect 
the inconsistencies than the underlying consistencies, which, after all, are 
necessary to national life. Hence the antipathetic historian makes out a 
strong case against the nation with relative ease, while quite overlooking 
the better side ; whereas the sympathetic historian, while searching for the 
better side, cannot by any possibility overlook the obvious inconsistencies. 


To illustrate from the case in hand : Mitford was an ardent tory, and he 
insisted on weighing Greek conduct in his own balance. He never failed to 
sneer at the democratic tendency of Athens, and to point out the 
inconsistencies in Athenian life. And he found ample material. Nothing is 
more startling to the student who undertakes a careful survey of the history 
of Greece than the glaring defects of this people. Take two or three 
illustrations : The Athenians contended all along for equality of rights, yet 
(1) the majority of their co-residents were slaves ; (2) they frequently 
denied to their best citizens the privilege of living in Athens, banishing 
them, without even the charge of crime, by ostracism ; and (3) they strove 
all along to establish imperial power for Athens over other cities â€” strove 
so fiercely for it that the final result was the utter overthrow of Greece 
itself. 


Again, the Athenian is said to have worshipped the aesthetic and the 
beautiful. His poetry and art attest the truth of the claim. Yet at table he ate 
with his fingers ; in the streets he committed indescribable vulgarities 
without concealment ; and in his relations with his fellows he indulged in 
practices of the most revolting kind so commonly that to ” love after the 
manner of the Greeks ” became an opprobrious by-word among nations. 
Herodotus himself records that the Greeks taught these practices to the 
Persians, who to this day are reproached with them. 


To go no further, here is plenty of material for the antipathetic historian. 
Y’et even a very brief analysis might serve to modify the first judgment 
which would tend to denounce the Greeks as the most inconsistent and 
disreputable of mortals. 


Thus, as to the slaves, a sympathetic historian would not forget that slavery 
had existed almost everywhere in antiquity, among Hamitic, Semitic, and 
Aryan races alike ; and that modern nations did not throw it off for more 
than two thousand years after the downfall of Greece. Nor will he forget 
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that the last great nation to discard it was the United States, the most 
advanced of democracies ; and that, when the great struggle came through 
which it was at last rooted out there, practically all Europe sympathised in 
spirit with the slave-holder, and not with the party that strove to free their 
fellow-men. These are grotesque inconsistencies ; but with the later history 
in mind we can scarcely hold up the matter of slavery as an essentially 
Greek inconsistency. 


Then consider the question of ostracism. At first sight it surely seems 
difficult to bring within the pale of reason this fact of the banishment from 
Athens of one great citizen after another â€” of Themistocles, the hero of 
Salamis, of Aristides the Just, of the brilliant Alcibiades, of Xenophon, and 
of Thucydides. But consider the matter a little further. Here was a little 
people, numerically insignificant, who had got hold of a unique principle. 
They had experienced the pleasures of personal liberty, of free ” 
government of, for, and by the people,” and all the world about them looked 
jealously on their experiment. Always the gold of Persia was at hand to help 
on an aristocratic party at home in the effort to overthrow the democratic 
party by whatever means, fair or foul. 


What then must necessarily be the attitude of the best citizens of Athens 
toward any one of their number who gained very great popularity and 
influence, and who seemed ambitious to use his power autocratically ? 
Why, such a person, however respected, however loved even a€” indeed 
just in proportion to the respect and affection that he inspired a€” must be 
regarded with apprehension. And the ballot for ostracism solved the 
problem, after a fashion. It required no charge against the citizen. It accused 
him of no crime. It merely gave official expression to a popular belief that it 
were better for the state that this citizen should retire for a time from its 


precincts. It was a confession of governmental weakness, to be sure. A 
powerful unified democracy like the United States in modern times has no 
need of such a law ; but a weak government like that of France still thinks 
itself obliged sometimes to resort to it in case of political offenders, who are 
feared for exactly the same reason that led to ostracism in Athens â€” as 
witness the case of Deroulede and his allies. In this view then the practice 
of ostracism, which very probably preserved the democratic government of 
Athens long after it would otherwise have been overthrown, is not the 
grotesque inconsistency it at first seems. 


As to the factions of the cities, which led to what Ruskin calls the ” suicide 
of Greece,” they come to seem as natural as human nature itself when one 
stops to reflect that Hellas was never a united country under unified 
government. The Greek had, to be sure, a prejudice in favour of his race 
against outside barbarians. But his keenest prejudice was for his own city. 
The idea of liberty was too new for the conception of a federation of cities 
to be grasped all at once. Even now, after more than twenty-five hundred 
years of experiment and effort, that idea has only in a few instances been 
successfully realised and practised on a large scale for considerable periods 
of time â€” by the Greek cities themselves at a later period ; by the north 
Italian cities late in the Middle Ages ; and by the Anglo-Saxon race in our 
own day. It is not strange then that the Athenian regarded the Spartan as a 
political foreigner ; and the struggles between the two were not different 
from the struggles that have gone on ever since between different 
neighbouring states all over the world. The appalling fact of universal 
carnage inconsistently disturbing the dreams of the brotherhood of man is 
one of the saddest evidences of the restricted 
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civilisation of our race. But with all recent history in our minds, we can 
hardly hold it too much against the Greek that he was not more advanced in 
this regard in the year 400 B.C. than is all the rest of the world in the year 
1900 a.d. 


Without going further it must be clear how very different the points of view 
are from which the “sympathetic” and the “antipathetic” historian will 
respectively regard a people, in particular a people of high genius like the 
Greeks. And, to return to Mitford, it is hardly an unjust criticism which has 
said of him that his ponderous work, despite its learning, ” is scarcely more 
than a huge party pamphlet.” And this is true precisely because he viewed 
the Greek always from the standpoint of his own narrow prejudice. Yet this 
must not be taken to imply that Mitfoi-d’s history is valueless. The fact is 
far otherwise. With due allowance for its bias, it may be read with full profit 
by everyone, and there are many passages of it that are unprejudiced and 
authoritative, while the merits of its style commend it so highly that we 
have had occasion to return to it again and again. 


But the greatest distinction of |\litford was to call forth the work of Grote ; 
for it was through indignation aroused by Mitford’s attitude toward Grecian 
affairs that the London banker, whose recreation was the study of the 
classics, was led to present a different view of Grecian histor}’. The 
intentions to combat Mitford developed finally the conception of a 
comprehensive history, and when this history was completed, a definitive 
presentation of Grecian affairs had been put forward. Next to Gibbon’s 
Rome, perhaps the greatest historical work ever produced in England is 
Grote’s History of Greece. Unfortunately, Grote did not continue his history 
beyond the time of Alexander, so we must seek other guides for the period 
of the decline and fall of Grecian power. The earliest epochs of Grecian 
history also have been opened up bj’ the work of Schliemann and his 
successors since the day of Grote. Nor need it be denied that in various 
details Grote’s theories have been modified by later investigations. But, in 
the main, his work was based upon such secure foundations, and was 
conceived and carried out in such a broad and philosophical spirit, that it 
must stand indefinitely, like the work of Gibbon, as a finished historical 
structure. 


If one were to single out for particular reference the part of Grote’s work 
which was most revolutionary and at the same time most satisfactory, one 
would cite perhaps the earliest portion, that which deals with the myths and 
traditions of Greece. It is almost a matter of course that the chief 
authoritative investigators of such a subject as this are usually scholars by 


profession ; closet students of that type of mind which can give years of 
enthusiastic devotion to the investigation of a few pages of an obscure 
manuscript, and which can devote pages of polemics to the establishment of 
the correct reading of a disputed text the subject-matter of which is perhaps 
altogether trivial. This type of mind is in many ways admirable, and the 
work which it accomplishes is entitled to full respect, but it is not the kind 
of intellect one would willingly follow as a rule in the decision of questions 
of more practical import. And it is because this is the sort of intelligence 
which has chiefly attacked this problem, that the discussion of it has usually 
evinced so little of practicality. Moreover, another set of persons of even 
more visionary cast, the poets, namely, have added their modicum of 
argument along equally visionary lines, prejudiced in their view by love of 
the great literature in which the mythical tales are embalmed. But Grote 
combined in his own mind the qualities of secure and profound scholarship 
with a full appreciation of the beauties of literature and a rare practical 
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knowledge of the world of everyday affairs, which gave him perhajDS a 
keener critical view and a clearer historical perspective than had been 
vouchsafed anyone who had before attempted to deal with the subject. 


Grote was a practical banker and successful financier, turned historian 
through sheer love of his subject. He applied to the subject of Greek my- 
tholooy the rules of what may be best described as sound common-sense. 
He recoo-nised that a myth is not the growth of a day, but the accretion of 
perhaps many generations, or even centuries of legendary history. He fully 
recognised two very essential basal principles of practical psychology, 
namely, first, that quite the rarest feat of the human mind is anything 
approaching pure invention ; but that, secondly, scarcely less rare is a 
recital, however securely founded in history, which does not contain some 
elements of invention. He recognised, in other words, the full truth of the 
homely sa3’ing that “where there is much smoke there must be some fire”; 
but he recognised also the truth that no two persons could ever be found 


who, after viewing the smoke, would agree as to tlie exact proportion wliich 
it bore to the fire. 


Making the application to the case in hand, Grote was convinced that every 
important myth and legend must have had the prototype of at least its 
outline in the actual history of some human beings in some period. He 
combined with this conviction the no less certain one that in our day it is 
utterly impossible to say wliat people or what time furnished this historical 
basis of the tradition, or just what proportion of fact is mingled with the 
enshrouding cloud of fable. When, therefore, Grote came to write his 
history of Greece, he adopted a compromise regarding the mythical period, 
which is one of the most striking illustrations of his practical sagacity. He 
recited the fables as fables, labelling the legendary period as such, and 
making no attempt whatever to determine what relation any specific 
incident among these legends might bear to the actual experiences of the 
people of prehistoric Greece. Grote’s decision in this matter was at once 
received with acclaim by a lai’ge number of readers ; and though of course 
it by no means silenced the champions of other views, it may fairly be said 
that after more than half a century there is no other manner of treating this 
period which can justly supplant that which the great historian established. 


Our estimate of Grote in other fields is well illustrated by the liberal use we 
have made of his work. Notes on other historians of Greece a€” many of 
them by no means unimportant in themselves, but no one of them quite to 
be compared with this master historian a€” will appear in the following 
bibliography. It will be sufficient here to recall the names of Thirlwall and 
Curtius among the general historians of Greece of the earlier generation, 
and the names of Holm, Beloch, Busolt, and Bury among the more recent 
writers ; while for special periods the names of Droysen, Miiller, 
Schliemann, and Finlay have particular prominence. 


LIST OF AUTHORS QUOTED, CITED, OK CONSULTED ; “WITH 
CRITICAL AND 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Abbot, E., History of Greece, London, 1892-1893. a€” .Sllianus Claudius, 
ttolkiXti la-Topm, edited by Perizonius, Leyden, 1701, the Variable History 
of >Elianus (trans, by A. Fleming), London, 1576. a€” Alfieri, V., Tragedy 
on Agis IV, King of Sparta. a€” Allcroft, A. H., Decline of Hellas, 371-323 
b.c, London, 1894; (in collaboration with W. F. Masom), Synopsis of 
Grecian History to 495 b.c, London, 1891. â€” Annual of the British School 
at Athens. â€” Anonymous, Der Griechisch-turkische Krieg des Jahres 
1897, Berlin, 1898 ; Seven Essays 
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on the Social Condition of the Ancient (Jreeks, Oxforfl, 18:VJ. a€” 
Aristobulus, as quoted by Plutarch, Arrian, etc. (in Mliller’s Fraginenta). 
â€” Aristotle, ‘HSixa, editt\d by Zell, Heidelberg, 1820, 2 vols; 
TlokiTLKcL, edited by Bartheleniy St. llilaire, with Fr. trans., Paris, 18:17; 
Ethics, Politics (tran.s. by Gillies), London, 1804. â€” Arrianus, Flavins, 
‘Ara/ifao-is ‘AKt\dv-Spov, edited by F. Schmeider, Leipsic, 1798 ; The 
Anabasis of Alexander, London. 


L. Flai’ius Arrianux, born at Nicomedia about 100 a.d., died at an advanced 
age during the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 


In considering a career so romantic as that of Alexander, it is quite 
impossible that the historian should remain a calm, unmoved spectator of 
the incidents which he describes. We find, therefore, that the numerous 
biographers of Alexander have for the most part placed themselves 
explicitly on one or another of oppo.site sides. Either, on tlie one hand, they 
have considered Alexander as the greatest of heroes and most wonderful of 
men, or, on the other hand, have regarded him as merely the greatest of 
adventurers. It is toleiably easy, accordingly as one emphasises one side or 
another of the facts of Alexander’s history, to make out a seemingly good 
case from either of these points of view. But what we have elsewhere said 
about the sympathetical liistorian applies with full force here, and it is not 


to be expected that anyone can have written a really satisfactory biogi-aphy 
of Alexander who has not been appreciative of those points of his genius 
which lie quite without the range of the ordinary adventurer. Thus it is not 
surprising to find that the really great biographies of Alexander, both those 
of antiquity and those of modern times, have been written from the 
sympathetic point of view. 


The biography of Arrian, which, by common consent, far exceeds in 
importance all other writings on Alexander that have come down to us, is 
certainly mo.st judicious in spirit, and probably as impartial as such a 
production could possibly be. Arrian does not spare the faults of Alexander 
nor hesitate to give them full expression, but he fully appreciates the 
greatness of his hero, and he undertook to write his life, as he himself 
explicitly states, because he felt that no one before him had done full justice 
to his subject. Arrian frankly states his opinion that his own jiroduction will 
be found not unworthy, and that, in virtue of it, he, himself, must be entitled 
to be regarded as one of the great writers of Greece. All things considered, 
it is, perhaps, strange that posterity should luive declined to accede to this 
claim. The work of Arrian is indeed admitted on all hands to be a 
production of sterling merit a€” certainly one of the most impartial and 
judicial historical productions of antiquity. Yet, notwithstanding the extreme 
importance of his subject, the name of Arrian is comparatively little known 
to the general public, whereas the name of Xenophon, whom Arrian to 
some extent took for his master, is familiar to everyone, though the subject 
of his chief work was of such relative iiLsignifioance. 


This anomaly is, perhaps, partly explained in the fact that Arrian did 
explicitly follow Xenophon as a master, since one never expects to rank the 
follower on a par with the originator. But the truer explanation is probably 
that Arrian lived at a late period, after the glory of Greece, as the literary 
centre of the world, had quite departed ; and it has been customary to regard 
all works of this later period, with their necessary alterations of style, 
representing the time of degeneracy of the Greek language, as things to be 
looked at askance by lovers of that language in its purity. Then, too, 
perhaps, the very importance of Arrian’s subject may have been detrimental 
to the permanent popularity of his work. There was no possible reason why 
any other writer should take up in great detail the story of the Anabasis of 


the Ten Thousand after Xenophon, since that story, much as if it had been a 
mei’e romance, owed its importance almost entirely to the qualities of style 
of the original narrator. But the case of Alexander wa-s quite different. 
Numberless writers, as was most natural, had told his story in the times 
immediately after his death. It was inevitable that so amazing a history 
should continue to excite the interest of mankind throughout all time and 
should be retold again and again by countless generations of historians. 
Even had the biography of Arrian proved in all respects comprehensive and 
satisfactory, later generations must have demanded that the story should be 
retold after the manner of their own times, but in point of fact, the 
biography of Arrian, important as it is, is by no means altogether 
comprehensive. It contains, to be sure, all incidents which its author was 
satisfied were authentic, but it explicitly omitted various other incidents, 
which, whether true or false, nmst have an abiding interest from the very 
fact of having been associated with the name of Alexander. 


Each succeeding generation of historians must then judge for itself, as is the 
prerogative of the critic, among the various contradictory stories that have 
come down to us, and must weigh anew the evidence of this side or that, 
and make for itself a new story of Alexander. 


Assmann, W., Handbuch der Allgemeinen Geschichte, Brunswick, 1853. 
Bachelet, J. A. F., Histoire anoienne grecque, Paris, 1883. a€” Baraibar (in 


collaboration with Menendez Pelayo) Poetas liricos Griegos, Madrid, 1884. 
â€” Becker, Wilhelm A., 
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Charicles, or Illustrations of the I’rivateLife of the Ancient Greeks 
(translated by Frederick I 


Metcalfe), London, 1854. a€” Beloch, J., Griechische Geschichte, 
Strasburg, 1893-1899, 2 < 


vols. Bent, J. T., The Cyclades : Life among the Insular Greeks, London, 
1885. a€” 


Bereus, E. M., Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece, London, 1879. a€” 
Berg, van den, Petite Ilistoire des Grecs, Paris, 1880. â€” Bergk, T., 
Griechische Litteraturgeschichte, Berlin, 1872-1894. a€” Beruhardy, G., 
Grundriss der Griechischen Litteratur, Halle, 183G, rev. ed. 


1876-92. Berthelot, A., Les grandes scenes de Phistoire grecque, Paris, 
1889. a€” Blackie, 


J. S., Hor.‘B Hellenic-B, London and Edinburgh, 1874. â€” Blanchard, Th., 
Les Mavroyeni, Paris, 1893. a€” Bluetaner, Hugo, Home Life of Ancient 
Greeks (trans, lay A. Zimmern), London, 1895; Technologie und 
Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste bei Griechen u. Romeru, Leipsic, 
1887. â€” Boeckh, A., Public Economy of the Athenians (trans, by A. 
Lamb), Boston, 18.57. 


August Boeckh, born at Carlsruhe, November 24, 1785; died in Berlin, 
August 3, 1867. He published an edition of Pindar with a continuous 
commentary, a Latin translation, and a treatise on Greek Versification, 
(1811); also Metrological Inoestigations concerning the Weights, Coins, and 
Measures of Antiquity (1838) ; A Dissertation on the Silver Mines of Lau- 
rium in Attica, and other treatises. He began the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Grecarum, continued by his pupil Franz and still unfinished. His most 
important work on the Public Economy of the Athenians, while necessarily 
somewhat antiquated, retains its original importance in many features, and 
as arepository of knowledge drawn from the classical writers has not been 
superseded. 


Bonnet, M., Le Philologie classique, Paris, 1892. a€” Bougeault, Alfred, 
Hist, des lett. \trangeres, Paris, 1876. â€” Bougot, A., Rivalitd d’Eschine et 
Demosthenes, Paris, 1891. Brequigny, L. G. O. F. de, Vie des anciens 
orateurs grecs, Paris, 1752. â€” Bronwer, P. v. L., Histoire de la Civilisation 
Morale et Religieuse des Grecs. a€” Brown, J. B., Stoics and Saints. 
Lectures on Later Heathen Moralists, Glasgow, 1893. a€” Budge, E. A. 
VV., The Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great, London, 1896. a€” 
Bulvirer, H. L. E., An Autumn in Greece, London, 1826. a€” Bulwrer 


Lytton, E. G. E. L. See Lytton. â€” Burgess, G., and others, Greek 
Anthology, London, 18.54.- â€” Burnouf, E., Memoires sur I’ antiquite, 
Paris, 1879; La legende athAnienne, Paris, 1872 ; The Science of Religions 
(trans, by Julie Liebe), London, 1888; Histoire de la litterature grecque, 
Paris, 1869. 3€” Bury, J. B., History of Greece, , 


London, 1900 ; The Double City of Megalopolis (in Journal of Hellenic 
Studies), London, 


1898. 


John B. Bury, born 1861 ; was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, became 
professor of modern history in Dublin University in 1893 ; regius professor 
of Greek in 1898 ; and regius professor of modern history in the University 
of Cambridge, 1903. Professor Bury is well known for his History of the 
Later Roman Empire and for his edition of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. In 
preparing the history of Greece he wavered, as his preface tells us, between 
an elaborate work and the more difficult task of presenting a well-balanced 
epitome of Greek history in a single volume. He was probably wise in 
choosing the latter; and in so doing he has produced a work which, while 
brief, may properly be styled comprehensive and authoritative and which is 
also entertaining. It does not attempt to supplant the more elaborate works 
of the older writers, nor does it enter quite the same field with the recent 
German productions ; but it is almost the only work which, in a single 
volume, gives the reader any clear idea of the latest developments of 
Mycenaean history, while carrying the story of Grecian history in general 
through the age of Alexander. 


Busolt, G., Die Griechische Gesch. bis zur Schlacht bei Chjeroneia, Gotha, 
1893 ; (in Miiller’s Handbuch der klassischen Alterthumswissenschaft, 
Munich, 1892). 


Caillemer, E., Etudes sur les antiquites juridiques d’ Athenes, Paris, 1880. 
a€” Carraroli, D., Di leggenda di AUesandro Magno, Mondovi, 1892. a€” 
Church, A. J., Heroes and Kings, London, 1883; London, 1900; The Fall of 
Athens, London, 1894; Nicias and the Sicilian Expedition, London, 1899 ; 


Pictures from Greek Life and Story, 1893. a€” Cicero, Tusculanarum 
Disputatiouum Libri V. and De Oratore, Rome, 1469. a€” Clarke, E. D., 
Travels in Various Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, London, 1810. 
a€” Clinton, Fynes ; 


H., Fasti Hellenici, London, 1851. â€” Collins, W. L., Ancient Classics for 
English Readers, ‘;. 


London, 1870. a€” Conitolas, B., La Grece apres la faillite, Paris, 1895. a€” 
Constantine VII., s’ 


Flayius Porphyrogenitus, ‘EK Xoyai Trtpi Tlptafitiiov ( Excerpta de 
Legationibus) , irepi dper^s kolL f ‘ 


KaKi’as (Excerpta de Virtutibus et Vitiis), edited by Valesius, 1634 ; mpl 
yviofimv (Excerpta de t,’ 


Sententiis), Rome, 1827.a€” Corner, J., History of Greece, London, 1885, 8 
vols. a€” Costard, ' 


G., Dissertation on Uses of Astronomy in History, etc., London, 1764. a€” 
Coulange, F. de, -t 


Nouvelles recherches sur quelques problemes d’histoire, Paris, 1891. a€” 
Cox, G. W., A History ,T 


of Greece, London, 1874, 2 vols. ; General History of Greece, London, 
1876 ; The Athenian A», 


EVnpire, London, 1876; The Tale of the Great Persian War, London, 1861 ; 


The Greeks and the Persians, London, 1877 ; Lives of Greek Statesmen, 
London, 1885. 
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George W. Cox, born at Benares, January 10, 1827 ; vicar of Bekesbourne, 
1881, rector of Serayingham, 1881-1897. His various historical works have 


had great popularity, to wliicli the excellence of their style eminently 
entitles tliera. They are scholarly as regards their treatment of facts, but are 
essentially artistic in tlieir presentation of these facts. No one has treated the 
mythological period in a more satisfactory way. Obviously, considering the 
date of their publication, they are not to be looked to for tlie latest phases of 
Wycenjean investigation. 


Cramer, J. A., A Geographical and Historical Description of Ancient 
Greece, Oxford, 1828. a€” Creasy, Pklward S., Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World, London, 1852. â€” Cur-teis, A. |\I., Rise of the Macedonian 
Empire, London, 1877. a€” Curtius, E. von, Griechische Geschichte, Berlin, 
1887, 3 vols. 


Ernst Curtius was born at LUbeck, Germany, September 2, 1814 ; died July 
12, 1896. When K. O. Miiller undertook that tour of Greece which began so 
auspiciously and ended so disastrously, he had as an assistant a young 
German of kindred geniiis to his own, afterwards to be known perhaps even 
more widely than himself as an historian of Greece, in the person of Ernst 
Curtius. The work which Miiller was not permitted to complete was carried 
on by Curtius, who devoted his entire life to the study of classical 
antiquities as his master had done before him. It was Curtius who, many 
years later, conceived the idea of making excavations at the famed site of 
Olympia. Curtius himself, acting as envoy for the German government, 
secured to that country the monopoly of excavating there. The results of 
these excavations which Curtius for a time personally conducted are full of 
importance and interest, and were given to the world in a series of 
ponderous volumes. 


]Much of the work of Curtius had this technical character, but the one book 
through which he became best known, and by which he will probably be 
longest remembered, was an essentially popular history of Greece a€” by 
far the most popular exposition of the subject that has ever been written in 
Germany. It is a work essentially un-Gernian, so to say, in its plan of 
execution. It is a condensed running narrative of the events of Grecian 
history, and, what is strange indeed in a German work, it is quite unmarred 
by footnotes : notes there are, to be sure, but these are relatively few in 
number and are placed by themselves at the end of each volume, where they 


may be easily found by the few who care to seek them out, without marring 
the interest and distracting the attention of the mass of readers of the text. It 
is interesting to note that this most delightfid and popular history was 
written at the instance of a publisher as a companion work to Professor 
AMommsen’s equally famous history of Rome. The similarity of treatment 
and general identity of plan of these two famous works suggest that the 
publisher perhaps had no small share in predetermining their character and 
scope ; if so, the world owes him two of the most important histories that 
have come out of the land of historians. 


Professor Curtius’ personal point of view may be described at once as 
sympathetic and critical ; he had the ripest scholarship, and he early 
imbibed much of Miiller’s enthusiasm, but he perhaps brought to his subject 
a shade more of practicality than his great master. The combination of traits 
made him almost a perfect historian. As a teacher he was long regarded as 
one of the most successful in the land of great teachers. Professor Boyesen, 
in a popular article on t!ie Berlin University, written for an American 
magazine some years ago, described at some length a seminar of Professor 
Curtius, and expressed his surprise and admiration at the ease and fluency 
with whicli Professor Curtius carried on what might be styled a familiar 
conversation in classical Latin. Such an incident is far less novel in 
Germany than it would be in France, or England, or America ; for in 
Germany the student is still taught to speak Latin a€” after a fashion a€” in 
the Gymnasium, and the scholars are not few who learn to handle it with 
relative ease as a spoken language. In the case of Professor Curtius, then, 
this mastery of classical languages is perhaps less remarkable than his 
practical mastery of his mother-tongue ; for there are many German 
professors who can speak Latin fluently where there is one who can write 
German that anyone who is not a German can read with pleasure. 


Curtius, Quintus, De Rebus Gestis Alexandri Magni, Venice, 1471 ; The 
Wars of Alexander (trans, by William Young), London, 1747. 


Dahlmauu, F. C, Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Gesch., Altona, 1822- 
1824. â€” Dar-emberg, C. V., and Saglio, E., Dictionnaire des antiquites 
grecques et romaines, Paris, 1873; La Medecine dans Houiere, Paris, 1865. 
a€” Dares, the Phrygian, Daretis Phrygii de Excidio Trojee Historia, L’hist. 


veritable de la guerre des Grecs et des Troyens, faite fran- (jaise par Ch. de 
Bourgueville, 1893. â€” Dauban, C. A., Extraits des autem’s anciens sur 
Phist. grecque, Paris, 1888. â€” Deltour, N. F., Histoire de la litterature 
grecque, Paris, 1885. â€” DiodoruB. Siculus, BI/SXioOi’ikti la-Topikyj, 
edited by L. Dindorf, Leipsic, 1828, 6 vols. The Historical Library, London, 
1700. a€” Diogenes, Laertius, (jiiXoaocjioi ploi, edited by 11. G. HUbner, 
Leipsic, 1828, 6 vols. a€” Lives and Opinions of the Most Eminent 
Philosophers 
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(tians. by C. D. Yonge), London, 1848. a€” Dodge, T. A., Great Captains; 
History of Oi-igin and Growth of Art of War, Boston, 1890. a€” Donaldson, 
J., Modern Greek Grammar, Kdinburo-h, 1853. a€” Dragoumes, N., 
Souvenirs historiques, Paris, 1890. a€” Droysen, J. G., Geschichte 
Alexanders des Grossen, Gotha, 189-2 ; Gesch. des Hellenismus, Gotha, 
1877— 


1878. 


Joliann Gustav Droysen was born at Treptow, Pomerania, Prussia, July 6, 
1808 ; died at Berlin, June 19, 1884. His history of Alexander was written 
before any of the really great modern histories of Greece were undertaken, 
and it far surpassed any preceding etfort in the fullness with which it drew 
upon all sources of antiquity and in the critical acumen with which it 
analysed the material thus gathered. It had, moreover, the merit of a style of 
more than average lucidity, and this, added to its other qualities, gave it at 
once a wide popularity and an authoritative position which it has continued 
to hold to this day. Indeed, it is only very recently that anyone has 
attempted to write a history of Alexander which could be regarded as 
competing in the same field with that of Droysen, except such extended 
sketches as form part of such comprehensive Grecian histories as those of 
Grote, Tliirlwall, and Curtius. 


Droysen treats his subject from a truly sympathetic point of view. For him 
Alexander is a very great hero ; he is thoroughly in sympathy with the 
monarchical idea, and he regards Alexander as a great benefactor of his 
kind, who, had he lived, would have put the stamp of his genius still more 
firmly upon the most important epoch in the history of human evolution. 
Even such debatable points as Alexander’s demand that divine honours 
should be paid him by the Greeks, after the oriental manner, are made by 
Droysen, as we have seen, to appear altogether favourable to his hero. It 
must not be supposed from this, however, that tlie history of Droysen is a 
fulsome eulogy. It is, on the other hand, the work of a candid critic of broad 
views and clear insight, who is by no means blind to the defects of his hero, 
but who believes that, in spite of these defects, the hero was not merely one 
of the greatest military geniuses, but oue of the greatest men of any age. 


Having treated the age of Alexander, it was not unnatural that Droysen 
should go on to the study of later Greek life. His treatment of the Hellenic 
age remains perhaps the most comprehensive and scholarly contribution to 
this difficult subject. 


Droysen, II.,(in Hermann’s Lehrbuch d. griechisohen Antignitiiten) 
Freiburg, 1889 ; Untersuchungen iiber Alexanders des (irossen Heerwesen 
nnd Kriegfuhrung, Freiburg, 188.5; Athen und der Westen vor der 
Sicilischen Expedition, Berlin, 1882. â€”? Drumann, W., Verfall der 
Griechischen Staaten, Berlin, 181.5. â€” Dujon, E., Problemes de 
Mythologie, Auxerre, 1887. â€” Du Mesnil, A., Politik des Epaminondas, 
Munich, 1863. â€” Dunbar, G., in Potter’s Antiquities of Greece, 
Edinburgh, 1820. â€” Duncker, M., Abhandlungen aus der griech. 
Geschichte, Leipsic, 1887; History of Greece to the End of the Persian War 
(trans.), London and Edinburgh, 1883. â€” Duruy, V., Histoire des Grecs, 
Paris, 1887-1889. â€” Dyer, L., Studies of the Gods in Greece at Certain 
Sanctuaries, London, 1891. 


Elser, C, Die Lehre des Aristoteles fiber das W^irken Gottes, Munster, 
1893. â€” Ely, T., Olympos, Tales of the Gods of Greece, London, 1891. 
a€” Eugamou, TTjAtyowa, (Telegonia). 


Falke. J. von, Greece and Rome, their Life and Art (trans, by W. H. 
Browne), New York, 1882. a€” Farfar, J. A., Paganism and Christianity, 


London, 1891. a€” Fellows, C, An Account of Discoveries in Lycia, 
London, 1841. a€” Fi’nlay, G., History of Byzantine and Greek Empires 
from 716 to 14.53, Edinburgh, 1853; History of Greece from Conquest by 
Crusaders, 1204-1461, Edinburgh and London, 1851 ; History of Greek 
Revolution, Edinburgh and London, 1861 ; History of Greece under 
Ottoman and Venetian Domination, Edinburgh and London, 1856; Greece 
under the Romans, Edinburgh, 1844. Most of Finlay’s works, dealing with 
the later period of Grecian history, are properly without the scope of the 
present bibliography. They treat the Byzantine epoch from a Greek point of 
view and are thus complementary to Gibbon’s work”. We shall have 
occasion to return to them when dealing with the later Roman Empire. â€” 
Flathe, J. L. F. F., Geschichte Macedoniens, Leipsic, 1S3‘2-1834. â€” 
Floigl, V., Cyrus und Herodot, Leipsic, 1881. â€” Fraen-kel. A., Die 
Quellen der Alexander Historiker. 1884, 8 vols. â€” PranQillon, R. E., Gods 
and Heroes, Edinburgh, 1892. a€” Freeman, E. A., History of Federal 
Government in Greece and Italy, London, 1893; History of Sicily, Oxford, 
1891; article on “Sicily ” in the Ninth Edition of the Encyclopmdia 
Britannica. The first edition of Professor Freeman’s work on federal 
government, cited above, bore the following title : The History of Fedrral 
Government from the Foundation of the Achcean Lear/ue to the Dissolution 
of the United States; a title which suggests the difficulties an historian may 
encounter when his enthusiasm leads him to enter the fields of prophecy. 
For obvious reasons the author was not able to complete his work in 
accordance with the original title. Unfortunately, he did not move as far 
towards its completion as he might have done, as a second volume was 
never published. The fragment 
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that he has given us, however, retains great importance in its application to 
that late and futile effort of the Greeks to harmonise the relations of their 
antagonistic cities. â€” Furtiwaugler (in collaboration with Loschke), 
Mykenische Vasen, Berlin, 1886. 


uities, 


189-2 


Geldart, E. M., Modern Greek Language, Oxford, 1866. “Gell, W., Itinerary 
of Greece, with Commentary on Pausanias and Strabo, London, 1810. a€” 
Gerard, P., L’ducation atheuienne au cinquieme et quatrieme siecles B.C., 
Paris, 1889. 3€” Gerhard, E., Griechische Mythologie, Berlin, 1854. a€” 
Gervinus, G. G., Gesch. des Xeunzehnten Jahrhunderts, Leipsic, 1853. a€” 
Gibbon, E., Decline and Fall of Roman Empire, London, 18,53. a€” Gilbert, 
3., Beitrage zur iuneren Gesch. Athens, Leipsic, 1877; Handbuch der 
Griechischen Staats-alterthiimer, Leipsic, 1893. a€” Gillies, J., History of 
Ancient Greece, London, 1825. a€” Gladstone, W. E., Studies on Homer 
and the Homeric Age, Oxford, 1858. a€” Glover, R., Leonidas (poem), 
London, 1737. â€” Godkin, E. L., Historical Educator, London, 1854. a€” 
Goldsmith, O., History of Greece, London, 1825. 


Olirer Goli/smilh was born at Pallas, County Longford, Ireland, November 
10, 1728 ; died at London, April 4, 1774. The name of Goldsmith has been 
everywhere a household word for more than a century, but probably 
comparatively few of the multitude of readers of The Deserted Village and 
The Vicar o/ Wakefeld are aware that the famous poet and novelist was also 
a writer of histories. And, in point of fact, it would be going much too far to 
claim for Goldsmith any such ranlt in the field of hi.story as, by common 
consent, he is accorded in these other walks of literature. Indeed it might 
almost be said that Goldsmith was not a historian at all in the modern sense 
of the word ; he did not prepare himself by any extended series of intimate 
personal researches; he did not attempt to ferret out any new facts, or bi-ing 
any novel liglits to bear upon the subject. To put the matter briefly, he took 
up the writing of history as pure hack-work for whatever monetary 
recompense it would bring at the moment, with probably little thought 
beyond that. Nevertheless Goldsmith had some of the inherent instincts of 
the scholar, and, moreover, he was too great an artist not to know that truth 
lies at the foundation of all art; hence, even though he wrote in one sense 
carelessly, he could not do less than ground himself in at least the main 
outlines of the story that he had to loll, and it would he quite a mistake to 


suppose that his history of Greece is utterly despicable as a mere narrative 
of facts. Generally speaking, on the contrary, it may be depended on as to 
mere statement of fact, while its manner of presentation is, it goes almost 
without the saying, such as to give it a place quite aside from the ordinary. 


There are indeed times when the spirit of the writer seems somewhat to 
flag, and one misses here and there that felicity of expression and charm of 
narrative which one is wont to associate with the name of Goldsmith ; hut, 
in the main, the story, as a story of Grecian life, is told in a manner not 
unworthy of the author of The Vicar, which is equivalent to saying that the 
mere story of Greek history has rarely elsewhere been told so well. The 
skill of the trained writer is shown, however, perhaps even more in the 
selection and massing of materials than in the mere matter of verbal style in 
the narrower sense. In particular Goldsmith has followed out the tangled 
web of post-Alexandrian history and woven it into something like a 
continuous and uniform texture with a facility of literary resource that is 
rare indeed among writers of history. Of course matter, rather than manner, 
is the sine qua non with the historian, and it was not to be expected that the 
history of Goldsmith could retain the prestige which it once enjoyed, after 
such writers as Mitford, Thirlwall, Grote, and Curtius had devoted years of 
effort to a more extended treatment of the same subject. Nevertheless the 
history of Goldsmith still has its utility for a certain class of readers. 
Judicious selections from it are fully entitled to stand beside the best that 
has been written on the subject. If, on the whole, one regrets that Goldsmith 
did not take the time to give his work greater authority, one cannot but 
regret also that some of the later writers, and notably Grote, were not able 
to add to their more ponderous productions something of the charm of style 
which is the chief merit of Goldsmith’s history. 


GoU, H., Kulturbilder aus Hellas und Rom, Leipsic, 1878. â€” Gossellin, P. 
F., Geographic des Grecs analysee, Paris, 1790. â€” Grant, A., Greece in the 
Age of Pericles, London, 1893. a€” Grote, G., History of Greece, London, 
1846-1856; Plato, London, 1865. 


George Grote was born near Beckenham in Kent, November 17, 1794 ; died 
at London, June 18, 1871. He was educated for a commercial life, and as a 
banker became a partner in the firm of Prescott, Grote & Co. He continued 


in active business until 1843, and he three times represented the city of 
London in parliament, retiring from public life in 1841. The first two 
volumes of his History of Greece were published in 1846, the remaining 
volumes appearing successively between 1847 and 1856. His Pinto and the 
other Companions of 
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Socrates, in three volumes, appeared in 1865. In politics Grote was greatly 
influenced bv his friend James Mill, accepting his theories upon church 
establishment and government. Years befure the passage of the reform bill, 
Grote was one of the earnest reformers who strove to further the views of 
Mill and Bentham. His work as a politician, however, was quite subordinate 
to his importance as a historian, for the latter work was taken up at first as a 
mere labour of love, and only carried to completion, it is said, at the 
instigation of his wife. We have already commented at length upon Grote ‘s 
work in the introduction to this bibliography. 


Grundy, G. B., The Persian War. 1901.a€” Guerber, H. A., The Story of the 
Greeks, London, 1898. a€” Guhl, E., and Koner, W., The Life of the Greeks 
and Romans described from Antique Monuments (trans, by F. Hueffer), 
London, 1877. 


Hadley, J., Philological Essays, New York, 1873. â€” Hahn, J. G. von. Folk 
Lore of Modern Greece, London, 1884. a€” Hall, H. R., The Oldest 
Civilisation of Greece. â€” Ham-mond, B, E., Political Institutions of the 
Ancient Greeks, London, 1805 ; Greek Constitutions, Cambridge, 1806. a€” 
Harrison, J. E., Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, Loudon, 
1800. â€” Harrison, J. A., The Story of Greece, New Y’ork, 1885. â€” 
Hase, H., The Public and Private Life of the Ancient Greeks, London, 
18.36. 3€” Hegel, G. W. F., Lectures on the Philosophy of History, London, 
1857. â€” Heine, II., Gesammelte Werke (Zweiter Cyklus), BerUu, 1887. 
â€” Helbig, W., Die Italiker in der Po-Ebene, Leipsic, 1870. â€” Hermann, 
K. F., Lehrbuch Griechischer Antiquitiiten, Freiburg, 1880; 
Kulturgeschichte der Griechen und Roraer, Gbttingen, 1857. â€” Herodotus, 
Ileroditi Ilistorioe, ed. Schweighiiuser, Strasburg, 1816, 5 vols.; History of 


Herodotus, translated by Wm. Beloe, London, 1806. â€” Hertzberg, G. F., 
Gesch. der Griechen im Alterthum, Berlin, 1885; Geschichte von Hellas 
und Koin, 1879; Geschichte Griechenlandsunter der Herrschaft der Romer, 
Halle, 1866-1875; Gesch. Griechenlands seit dem Absterben des antiken 
Lebens bis zur Gegenwart, Hamburg, 1876-1879. Professor Hertzberg’s 
works have the merit of pleasant presentation, and may be depended upon 
as a representative presentation of the most authoritative views. They make 
no claim to any such amount of original investigation as characterises the 
standard works of Grote and Curtius. â€” Hogarth, D. G., article on 
“Mycenaean Civilisation ” in the New Volumes of the Ninth Edition of the 
Enci/clopcedia Biilannica, London. a€” Holm, A., Gesch. Siciliens im 
Alterthum, Leipsic, 1870-1874 ; Griechische Gesch., Berlin, 1893 ; History 
of Greece, London, 1898. 


Adolf Holm was born in 1830 at Lubeck ; he is at present professor of 
history at Palermo, Sicily. Professor Holm’s work, combining original 
investigation with a fair grade of popularity of treatment, is one of the most 
important of recent contributions to the subject. 


Hopf, Carl, Gesch. Griechenlands vom Beginn des Mittelalters (in Ersch 
und Gruber’s Encyclopiidie), Leipsic, 1818. a€” Huellmann, C. D., 
Wiirdigung des Delphischen Orakels, Bonn, 1837; Anfiinge der griech. 
Geschichte, Konigsberg, 1814. â€? HuUmann, L. D., Primi tempi della 
storia graeca, 1894. â€” Hume, D., On the Populousness of Ancient 
Nations, Edinburgh, 1753. â€” Hutton, C. A., Greek Terra-cotta Statuettes, 
London, 1899. 


Isocrates, Archidamus, ed. by G. S. Dobson, London, 1828, 2 vols. 


Jager, O., Geschichte der Griechen, Giitersloh, 1896. a€” Jahn, O., Aus der 
Alterthumswissenschaft, Bonn, 1868. a€” Jebb, R. E., in an article on ” 
Demosthenes” in the Ninth Edition of the Enojchpcedia Britannica. a€” 
Jevons, F. B., Athenian Democracy, London, 1895. a€” Josephus, 
F.,Tov8aiK/ apxo-toXoywL, ed. by Dindorf, Paris, 1845 (trans, by W. 
Whiston, “The Jewish Antiquities,” London, 1737); Trtpi tov lovSaikKov 
ttoXc/aou rj louSalV‘s icrTopias irept aXuJcTtaJS. ed. by Hudson, Oxford, 
1720 (trans, by Whiston, London, 1737). a€” Jurien de la Gravifere, J. P. E., 
Les campagnes d’ Alexandre, Paris, 1884 ; La marine des anciens, Paris, 


1880. â€” Justinua, Justini Historiarum Philippicarum Libri XLIV ; History 
of the World, London, 1853. 


Kellner, G. C, Edle Griechen, Leipsic, 1802. a€” Kertenensis, R., Voyage to 
Dalma-tia, Greece, and Asia. â€” Bjngsley, Charles, Ilypatia, London, 1858. 
â€” Kolster, W. II., Alexander der Grosse, Berlin, 1866. â€” Kortum, J. C, 
Gesch. Griechenlands von der Urzeit bis zum Untergang des achiiiscben 
Bundes, Heidelberg, 1854. a€” Kruse, F. C. R., Hellas, Leipsic, 1826. 


Lake, W. M., A Historical Outline of the Greek Revolution, London, 1825. 
â€” Lang, Andrew, Homer and the Epic, London, 1893. â€” Larcher, P. H., 
Traduction d’Herodote, Paris, 1786. â€” Lardy, E., La Guerre Greco-Turque 
(see Modern Greece), Paris, 1899. â€”? Larooque, J., La Grece au siecle de 
Pericles, Paris, 1883. a€” Laurent, T., Etudes sur l’histoire de I’ humanite, 
Brussels, 1861-1870. a€” Leake. W. M., Researches in Greece, Lon-don, 
1814; Topography of Athens, London, 1821. a€” Lebeau, Charles, Hist, du 
Bas-Empire, 
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Paris, 1757-1786. â€” Lecky, W. E. II., Rationalism in Europe, London, 
1870. â€” Lenormant, F., La Grande Grece, Paris, 1881. â€” Lerminier, E., 
Histoire des legislatures et des constitutions de la Grece, Paris, 1882. a€” 
Letronne, J. A., Fragments inedits d’anciens poetes grecs, Paris, ISiJS. a€” 
Livius, Titus, Annales, Rome, 1469; ed. by Drakenborch, Leyden, 17:38- 
1746, 7 vols, (trans, by Piiilemon Holland, ” History of Rome,” London, 
1600 ; by D. Spillan, C. Edmunds, and W. A. McDevitte, London, 1849, 4 
vols). â€”? Lloyd, W. W., Sophoclean Telogy (in Journal Hellenic Studies), 
London, 1884. a€” Lytton, E. G. E. L. Bulwer, Athens : Its Rise and Fall, 
London, 1837. 


Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer -Lytton was bom at London, May 2.5, 
180.3 ; died at Torquay, January 18, 1873. It has happened more than once 
that the achievements of a man’s later life have quite eclipsed the renown of 
his earlier years. It was so in the ca.se of Bulwer-Lytton. In mature life he 
came to be so universally known as a politician and novelist that perhaps 


comparatively few of his readers are aware that he ever wrote a history. Part 
of this neglect is perhaps due to the fact that he never finished the important 
work on Athens which at one time was very widely and favourably known. 
Possibly his success as a novelist led him to abandon his early project, or, 
more likely, the distractions of other activities prevented him from returning 
to a work which he must have abandoned with reluctance. In any event the 
two volumes which he published on Athenian history remain a valuable 
fragment. They are written from the standpoint of an ardent admirer of all 
phases of Grecian life, and his judgment must, therefore, sometimes be 
accepted with a certain reserve. Yet, as a whole, his work so far as it was 
carried has hardly been supplanted as an estimate of the Athenian people 
and their life. It is the work of a man who, though pre-eminent as a writer, 
had also large attainments as a scholar and investigator. Whoever turns to 
the volumes before us must leave them with regret that the fascinating story 
which they teU was never completed. Such as they are, however, they 
constitute a most valuable estimate of an artistic people by a man who was 
himself an artist. 


Macaulay, G. C, Translation of the History of Herodotus, London, 1890. 
a€” MacDer-mott, T. B., Outlines of Grecian History, Dublin, 1889. â€” 
Mahaffy, J. P., Problems in Greek History, London, 1892; Alexander’s 
Empire, Loudon, 1877; The Greek World under Roman Sway, London, 
1890 ; Greek Life and Thought from Alexander to Roman Conquest, 
London, 1887; Introduction to Duruy’s History of Greece, Boston, 1890; 
Rambles and Studies in Greece, London, 1876; A History of Classical 
Greek Literature, London, 1883; The Emph-e of the Ptolemies, London, 
1895. 


John Pentland Mahaffy was born at Chaponnaire, near Vevey, Switzerland, 
February 


26, 1839. 


The student of history has occasion to deplore, over and over, the fact that 
the greatest scholars so generally fail utterly to master a lucid style of 
writing. It is a real pleasure therefore, as well as a surprise, when, now and 


again, one comes across a man of recognised scholarship who has also real 
distinction as a writer. Such a man is Professor IMahaffy. As a scholar, and 
particularly as an investigator of Grecian life in all its phases, including 
prominently the age of the Ptolemies, Professor Mahaffy has long had an 
established reputation. And it requires but the most casual inspection of any 
of his books to show that his capacity as a writer is of a high order. 


The explanation of what might almost be said to be an anomaly such as this 
is found, seemingly, in the wide sweep of Professor Mahaffy’s interests and 
in the sound fund of common sense wliich he brings to bear on any problem 
of scholarship. Too many students of antiquity have been carried away with 
the beauties of the Greek language, and brought utterly under the spell of 
the classical literature, until all critical acumen that they might once have 
possessed focalises and wastes itself solely on verbal questions, leaving 
none for application to practicalities. Thus it has happened that all manner 
of myths have grown up in the minds of men about the word ” Greek.” 


Some of these myths Professor Mahaffy has made it his business to attempt 
to dispel. We have already had occasion to refer to his criticism on the 
eulogists of Thucydides. Again, in a matter of much broader scope. 
Professor Mahaffy long ago pointed out that the popular notion which 
regarded the Greek as the type of brave man was a most palpable illusion. 
He called attention to the fact that in some of the most important of Grecian 
battles 3€” as, for example, that in which the Spartans won against the 
Corinthians, in the time of Agesilaus a€” the total death roll was sometimes 
only half a dozen men. He noted the childish way in which the Greek 
leaders were wont to keep up the courage of their men by harangues and 
bombast, and the way in which each side strove to frighten the other by 
loud shoutings and clashing of arms as it advanced. ” These,” he said, ” are 
not the characteristics of men who are brave in the modern sense of the 
word.” Again, he asked if it is conceivable that a modern body of warriors 
would have been repelled year after year by the walls of Athens, when only 
a handful of men, so to say, were within to defend them. 
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Advancing stiU further in the same iconoclastic spirit, Professor Mahaffy 
pointed out that soffle/of the dearest traditions of Grecian history had been 
interpreted and foisted on the world through the minds of prejudiced 
participants, rather than in a spirit of fairness and equity. Thus the battle of 
Marathon, which we are accustomed even now to 1 ear spXn of as the great 
decisive contest between the East and the West, will with difficulty bear Zs 
interpretation if one wil consider it without prejudice. At the best, it was 
certaTnly a far less important and decisive battle than that of Plat^ea, but it 
chanced that the Athe ans were the victorious combatants at Marathon, 
whereas at Platsa the Spartans bore tlHo ours of the day; and since the 
Athenians, through their literature, servid as the mouthpie e o Greece it is 
not strange that tlie event in which they chiefly figured should havXen 
ind.dy rfrf ‘TV””” *r! T” V A° \* transmitted in distorted proportions to 
posterity It is vastly to the credit of modern scholarship that it should be 
able to revise certain 3gmens on such matters as these, that have come 
down to us with all the accumulated inert a of generations of repetition. 
“-“niuia^eu ineriia ol 


It must not be supposed, however, from what has just been said, that 
Professor Mahaffv’s task in dealing with the history of Greece is altogether, 
or even chiefly, iconocUstic ?he fact IS quite otlierwise Critical as he can be 
oif occasion. Professor MahX nevertheless ., on the whole, an ardent and 
sympathetic admirer of the people who have himlshed the theme of his lite 
studies; but his laudatory judgments may be accenter) w Vh />,1 fidence 
beca.jse of the evidence he has givJn^ us^hat L coLiderin? tlfe G 
eekt\no’esnot dPs,.e tl”? r^”? p??? 2AA Ay “Ay h’A enthusiasm, nor 
toVJet that the Greeks despite their national genius, were after all very 
human, and only properly to be undeistood when judged by some such 
practical standard as we apply to pe/ples of our ow “eneratA°on 


Professor Mahaffy knows his Greece of to-day at first hand auite as well 
nA« toT aiicient Greece through stiidies of the classics. Ile\has descried 
t\sdiarnSlyhrilTs in Greece proper; and latterly he has made the Ptolemaic 
epoch peculiarly Kwrand 1 is 


T r pACT”?.*A“pA-”A°??””20’? A” G”echen und Romer, Vurnberg, 1788- 
179” -Manso 
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AAA 2A AM? Alar AVorks of Poin^oniu^ Menard, L..“il{stohAe def SsA° 
pinl: SA th M?” JSs’hTsL”’ ”f^r Romans under the Empire, London, 
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y A«iven it a second thought; he only knew that it represented an ideal -an 
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ideal that had lingered fondly in his mind since his earliest youth. To stand 
before that picture and see it with his own eyes was to realise that ideal. 
Many another person has had that same sensation before that same canvas, 
and for the same reason ; and with them, as with liim, it was a test of 
personal temperament, and not a test of the excellence of the picture itself. 


Gifted with this impressionable artistic temperament, it was not strange that 
MUller’s ambitions early looked in the direction of Greece. From his 
earliest youth the study of classical times became his one absorbing 
passion, and long before he had reached middle age he had come to be 
known to scholais everywhere as a member of that inner circle who have 
made classical lore their own. Naturally he wrote as well as studied, and his 
works on Greece became classical from the moment of their issue. His 
especial interest during those early years, which were to represent the 
largest portion of his working life, was directed towards the early history of 
the Greeks as a nation and towards the effort to solve the riddles of that 
period. In particular, his studies of the Dojic race became famous, and 
remain to this day practically the last word that has been said on the subject. 
One must, perhaps, sometimes make allowance for MUller’s enthusiasm 
and favourable prejudice, just as for Mitford’s opposite point of view; but 


generally speaking, Miiller’s work is distinguished above all things, next to 
its scholarship, for its fairness and the breadth of view from which the 
subject is contemplated. 


Oddly enough, all JSIuller’s important works were written before he 
himself had ever visited the laud of which he treated. Needless to say, a 
desire to visit Greece was ever with him, but it was long before the desire 
was realised. At last, however, the opportunity came to visit Greece in a 
semi-official capacity ; the government granted him leave of absence from 
his university work, and provided him with a draftsman to make sketches in 
Greece under his direction. In the autumn of 1839 he started on this 
memorable and, as it proved, fatal tour. A story is told of his entry into 
Greece which will illustrate the power and charm of his personality. A 
friend of Finlay, the English historian of the later period of Greece, chanced 
to be on the same boat with Miiller, and, after landing, he at once reported 
to Finlay that a most extraordinary man had come to Greece a€” a man 
whose name and nationality were unknown to him, but who had surprised 
everyone on the boat by seeming to speak all languages with equal facility 
and to discuss all topics with a like affluence of erudition. ” I don’t know 
who he is,” said the narrator, ” but he is somebody quite out of the 
common.” Needless to say, Finlay was not left long in doubt as to who this 
“somebody quite out of the common ” really was. 


With what enthusiasm and energy Miiller began his investigations in the 
land, every part of which was so dear to him and at once so familiar and so 
novel, may be easily imagined, but his labours were not destined to reach 
the results that had been hoped ; for, partly perhaps through over-exertion 
and fatigue, he was stricken with a fever, was brought back to Athens 
unconscious and delirious, and died there on the 1st of August, 1840. His 
work was thus cut short while he was yet in his prime, but even so he will 
always be remembered as one of the most prominent contributors to 
Grecian history of any age. 


Munro, Observations on Persian Wars, London, 1898 ; article in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies. â€”? Mure, William, Grecian Literature, London, 1854. 
a€” Murray, A. S., Greek Bronzes, London, 1898. 


Nagiotte, E., Histoire de la litterature grecque, Paris, 185.3. a€” Nepos, C., 
De Viris Illustribus, Venice, 1471 (ed. by Dionysius Lambinus, Paris, 
1.569); Lives of Illustrious Men, London, 1723. a€” Nicolai, R., 
Griechische Litteraturgeschichte, Leipsic, 1876. a€” Niebuhr, B. G., 
Lectures on Ancient Hi.story, London, 1852; Stories of Greek Heroes, 
London, 1887. a€” Niese, B., Gesch. der Griechischen und Macedonischen 
Staaten, Gotha, 1893. a€” Nitzsch, C. W., Die Komische Annalistik von 
ihren ersten Anfaugen bis auf Valerius Antias, Berlin, 1873. 


Oman, C. W. C, History of (Jreece to Macedonian Conquest, London, 1890; 
History of Greece to Death of Alexander, London, 1891. a€” Oncken, W., 
Athen und Hellas, Leipsic, 1866.a€” Osborn, H. F., From the Greeks to 
Darwin, New York, 1894.a€” Overbeck, J., Gesch. der Griechischen Plastik, 
Leipsic, 1857. 


Paley, F. A., An Inquiry into the Origin of Bookwriting among the Greeks, 
London, 1881. a€” Papatthegopoulos, K., Histoire de la civilisation 
hellenique, Paris, 1875. â€” Pausanias, ‘EAAaSos HepiryyTjo-i?, ed. by 
Kuhn, Leipsic, 1696; (translation by Thomas Taylor), A Description of 
Greece, London, 1794. â€” Perry, W. C, Greek and Roman Sculpture, 
London, 1SS2. â€” Peter, C, Zeittafeln der Griechischen (ieschichte, Halle, 
1886. â€” Perrot, G., in collaboration with C. Chipiez, Histoire de I’ art dans 
T’antiquite’, Paris, 1881. â€” Philippaon, A., Thessalien und Epirus, Berlin, 
1897. a€” Philostephanus Timceus, Sosibiua 
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and Demetrius Phalereus as quoted by Plutarch. a€” Philostratus, Ta cs tov 
Tvavta ‘AttoX-Xtuviov, Venice, 1502; Life of Apollonius, London, 1809. 
a€” Photlus, Excerpts from Arrian’a Bithynica (iu Miiller’s Fragmenta). a€” 
Pigorini, in Atti dell’ Accademmia de Lincei. â€” Plato, Republic (trans, by 
Henry Cary), London, 1861. a€” Pliny, Historia Naturalis (trans, by J. 
Bostock and H. T. Riley), London, 1848. a€” Ploix, C, La nature des dieux, 
Paris, 1888. â€” Plutarch, Bioi napdWijXoi, Rome, 1470, 2 vols. (ed. by C. 
Sintenis, Leipsic, 1839-1846, 4 vols.) ; Lives, London, 1579 ; Lives of 
Illustrious Men, London, 1829, etc. â€” Pocock, E., Talfourd, T., Rutt, J., 


and Ottley, A History of Greece, London, 1851. a€” Poestion, J. C, Hellas, 
Rom, und Thule, Leipsic, 1882. â€” Pohlmann, R. (iu Miiller’s ilandbuch 
der klassischen Alterthuinswissenschaft, Nordlingen, 188.5, etc., 9 vols, in 
progress). a€” Pollard, A., True Stories from Greek History, London, 1892. 
â€” Polyaenus, “TpaTrjyrjfmra, Lyons, 1589; Stratagems of War (trans, by 
R. Shepherd), London, 1793. â€” Polybius, KaOoXiKn, kolvt) lo-Topla, 
Paris, 1609; The History of (trans, by E. Grimston), London, 1693; The 
History of (trans, by Sir H. Spears), Oxford. 1823 (Fragmentary but very 
valuable for later period). a€” Pomeranz, B., La Grece et la Judee dans 
T’antiquite, London, 1891. â€” Potter, J. J., Antiquities of Greece, 
Edinburgh, 1820. â€” Poynter, E. J., On a Bronze Leg from Italy (in Journal 
of Hellenic Studies), London, 1886. â€” Preller, L., Griechische 
Mythologie, Berlin, 1899. â€” Prevost-Paradol, 1j. A., Essai sur ’histoLre 
universelle, Paris, 1890. a€” Purper, L., La re.surrection de la mythologie, 
Paris, 1894. 


Quinet, E., De la Grece dans ses rapports avec I’ antiquite, Paris, 1830. 


Radet, S. T. G., La deification d’ Alexandre. â€” â€“ Rangabe, A. R., Greece 
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and Present Position, New York, 1867 ; Hist. lit. de la Grece nioderne, 
Paris, 1877. â€” Ranke, L. v., Weltgeschichte, Leipsic, 1883-1886, 8 vols. 
a€” Redesdale, Lord (in Mitford’s Greece), Biography of William Mitford, 
London, 1822. a€” Renan, E., Etudes d’histoire religieuse, Paris, 1857. a€” 
Rennell, J., Geographical System of Herodotus, Lon-don, 1800. â€” 
Ridgeway, W., The Early Age of Greece, Cambridge, 1901, 2 vols. ; What 
People produced Objects called Mycenean (in Journal of Hellenic Studies), 
London, 1886. â€” Ritter, Karl, Die Jlrdkunde im Verhiiltniss zur Natur und 
zur Geschichte des Menschen, Berlin, 1817-1818, 2 vols. a€” Roberts, W. 
R., The Ancient Boeotians; their Character, etc., Cambridge, 1895. a€” 
Robinson, W. S., Short History of Greece, London, 1895. a€” Robion, F., 
Les Institutions de la Grece antique, Paris, 1882. a€” Rodd, J. R., Customs 
and Lore of Modern Greece (see Modern Greece), London, 1892. a€” 
RoUin, C, Ancient History of the Greeks and Macedonians, London, 1881 ; 
Ancient History of the Egj’ptians, Carthaginians, etc., London, 1841. â€” 


Rose, D., Popular History of Greece, London, 1888. a€” Ruskin, J., 
Praeterita, London, 1886-1900, 2 vols.; Modern Painters, London, 1843. 


Sardagua, V., Storia della Grecia Antica, Verona, 1881. a€” Sathas, C. N., 
Documents inedits relatifs h, Phistoire de la Grece en Moyen Age, Paris, 
1880. a€” Sayce, A. H. (in his preface to Schliemann’s Troja, London, 
1884) ; (in J. P. Mahaffy’s A History of Classical Greek Literature, London, 
1883) ; On the Language of the Homeric Poems, London, 1881. a€™ 3€” 
Scbafer, A., Demosthenes und seine Zeit. Leipsic, 1885-1886; Abriss der 
Quellenkunde der griech. und rom. Gesch., Leipsic, 1889. a€” Scbliemann, 
II., Troja, London, 1884; Ilios, Leipsic, 1881; Mycense, Loudon, 1878; 
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Heinrich Sckliemann was born at Neu-Buckow, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
January 6, 1822 ; died at Naples, December 27, 1890. He was in many ways 
a most extraordinary man. He was largely denied the advantages of an early 
liberal education, as it became necessary for him to earn his way in the 
world while yet a boy, but he made amends for this by putting into practice 
a most amazing system of self-education, through which he had been able 
to acquire an entire mastery of a list of languages only limited by his own 
desires. French, Italian, Spanish, English, Russian, a€” he learned one after 
another in periods of only a few months for each ; but not till relatively late 
in life, at thirty-five namely, did he take up the study of Greek. The reason 
for this delay, as he himself explained it, was that his interest in Grecian 
history had always been so intense that he dared not take up the study of the 
language lest it should prove a distraction detrimental to his business. But 
now he had followed ovit that business so persistently that he had become a 
wealthy man and could afford to do as he wished. He acquired Greek as 
quickly and as completely as he had acquired other languages, beginning 
with the modern (Jreek and passing back in inverse chronological order to 
the various classical authors. He learned not merely to read the language, 
but to vn-ite it with facility and speak it fluently, so that he could express 
himself in either modern or ancient Greek almost as readily as in his native 
tongue. 


This accomplished, he had prepared the way for an attempt which, as he 
believed in later years, had been an ambition with him all his life, â€” the 


search, namely, for the site of 
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Ancient Troy. Having amassed a fortune, tlie income from wliich was more 
than sufficient for all his needs, he retired from active participation in 
business and devoted the remainder of his life to a self-imjiosed task. How 
well he succeeded, all the world knows. In opposition to the opinions of 
many scholars he picked on the hill of Hissarlik as the site of ancient Ilium, 
and his excavations there soon demonstrated that at least it had been the 
site, not of one alone, but of at least seven different cities in antiquity a€” 
one being built above the ruins of another at long intervals of time. One of 
these cities, the sixth from the top, a€” or, to put it otherwise, the most 
ancient but one, a€” was, he became firmly convinced, Ilium itself. 


The story of his achievements has already been told. But it is necessary here 
to point the warning that Dr. Schliemann’s excavations a€” wonderful as are 
their results a€” do not, perhaps, when critically viewed, demonstrate quite 
so much as might at first sight appear. There is, indeed, a high degree of 
probability that the city which he excavated was really the one intended in 
the Homeric descriptions, but it must be clear, to anyone who scruti-nises 
the matter somewhat closely, that this fact goes but a little way towards 
substantiating the Homeric narrative as a whole. The city of Ilium may have 
existed without giving rise to any such series of events as that narrated in 
the Iliad. Dr. Schliemann himself was led to realise this fact, and to modify 
somewhat, in later years, the exact tenor of some of his more enthusiastic 
earlier views, yet the fact remains that the excavations at Hissarlik must be 
reckoned with by whoever in future discusses the status of the Homeric 
story. 


If they did not prove as much as some could wish, they at least were 
enormously suggestive. Had they done nothing else, they at least furnished 
a mass of authentic documents bearing upon the life of the prehistoric 
period of Grecian antiquity. Even more important in this regard were the 
excavations of Dr. Schliemann subsequently made at the sites of the old 
Greek cities of Mycenae and Tiryns. Ilium was not located on Grecian soil, 


and its relation with Grecian history was only conjectural, but these other 
cities were in Greece itself, and inspection of their ruins has brought within 
the historic period some centuries of Grecian life that hitherto were utterly 
obscure, or only known through incidental references of the Homeric 
poems. 


Schlosser, F. C, Weltgesohichte, Frankfort, 1844. 


Friedrich Ckristoph Schlosser, born at Jever, Germany, November 17, 1776 
; died at Heidelberg, September 23, 1861, the Nestor of German historians 
has been spoken of â€” not unjustly â€” as the German Tacitus. More than 
almost any other man, perhaps, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
he was influential in establishing the school of what may be called scientific 
history, not merely through his writings but through his personal influence 
on a coterie of pupils who included many of the distinguished historians of 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 


Professor Schlosser was a beautiful character as well as a scholarly mind. 
The historical sweep of his mind was of the widest, as evidenced in the 
subjects which he selected, while the force of his personality is equally 
demonstrated by the results that he achieved. His Universal History and his 
History of the Eighteenth Century immediately took place as the greatest 
authorities in the field at the time of their jiublication, and the latter work 
was early translated into English. 


The work on Universal History was the first attempt of its kind, of anything 
like a corresponding comprehensiveness, in modern times. As originally 
written by Schlosser himself it had a largely technical character, yet it so 
clearly contained the elements of a great popular work that it was soon 
elaborated under Schlosser’s own direction by his pupil, Dr. G. L. Kriegk, 
and in this popularised form, though a bulky work of nineteen volumes, it 
soon achieved a wide circulation throughout Germany. This was about the 
middle of the century. Since then there have been numerous new editions of 
Schlosser’s popular history, and, even to-day, its sale probably exceeds in 
Germany that of any other similar work. It occupies, indeed, a place of its 
own which no other universal history exactly rivals. It has fullest authority, 
yet it is essentially popular in character. It is the narrative of the sweep of 
world-historic events. Its style, though less eloquent than that of Weber, is 


reasonably lucid, and the sentiments which actuate it throughout are those 
of which every reader in the main approves. We shall have occasion to recur 
again and again to its pages, and each such recurrence will tend to increase 
one’s surprise that a work of such comprehensive merit should never, 
hitherto, have been made accessible to the reader of English. 


Schneider, E., Les Pelasges et leurs descendants, Paris, 1884. â€” Schorn, 
W., Geschichte Griechenlands von der Entstehung des iitol. und achaischen 
Bundes bis auf die Zerstorung von Korinth. â€” Schrader, O., Die alteste 
Zeitteilung des indogerman. Volks, Berlin, 1878. â€” Schrammen, T., Tales 
of the Gods of Ancient Greece, London, 1894. â€” Schuchardt, C, 
Schliemann’s Excavations (trans, by E. Sellers), London, 1891 (an 
admirable summary of archaeological results). a€” Seignobos, C, Hist, 
narrative et descriptive de la Grece ancienne, Paris, 1891. â€” Sergeant, L., 
Greece, London, 1880. â€” Serre, P., fetudes sur Phistoire 
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militaire et maritime des Grecs, Paris, 1885. â€” Simpson, W., [Mycense, 
Troy and Ephesus, London, 1878. a€” Sittl, C Gesch. der griechischen 
Litteratur, Munich, 1884. a€” Smith, A., The Wealth of Nations, London, 
1891. â€” Smith, George, The Gentile Nation.s. 3€” Smith, J., Voyage and 
Shipwreck oAE St. Paul, London, 1818. â€” Smyth, W., History of Greece, 
London, 1834. a€” Stengel, P. (in MUller’s Handbnch der Classischeii 
Alterthumswissenschaft, Kdrdlin’ geu, 187G-1SS8).a€” Strabo, 
TcMypatfjiKii. Venice, 1510, The Geography of Strabo (trans, from the 
Greek by H. C. Hamilton and W. Falconer), London, 1854. 3 vols. â€” 
Stern, E. von, Gesch. d. Spart. Hegemonie, Dorpat, 1884. a€” Symonds, J. 
A., The Greek Poets, London, 1893. 


Taine, H., The Philosophy of Art in Greece, New York, 1889; Lectures on 
Art, New York, 1889. a€” Tarbell, F. B., A History of Greek Art. London, 
189G. a€”Taylor, T., The Eleusinian and Bacchic iMysteries, New York, 
1891. â€” Terxetti, A.,^ La Grece ancienne et moderne consideree sous 
I’aspect religieux, Paris, 1884. â€” Theognis, ‘EAc’veux (Poems), Ven-ice, 
1495; edited by Bekker, Leipsic, 1815. a€” Theopompus, <f>iXivmKd 


(I’liilippica), Theo-pompi C’hii fragmenta, coUegit, disposicit et explicavit, 
R. H. E. Wichers, Leyden, 1829. 


Thiers, L. A., Histoire du Cousulat et de l’Empire, Paris, 1845-1862, 20 
vols. a€” Thirl— 


a— wrall, C, A History of Greece, London, 1845. 


Connop TkirliraU was born at Stepney, London, January 11, 1797 ; died at 
Bath, July 27, 1875. Bishop Thirlwall was one of those extraordinary men 
who are, perhaps, much more numerous than the world generally imagines, 
of whom it may be justly said that he never accomplished half that he might 
have done had he focalised his energies, and more persistently applied his 
capabiHties. He was almost a prodigy of learning as a child, and in adult 
life lie showed how the capacity to acquire knowledge was still retained by 
making himself master of the Welsh tongue, and preaching in that language 
when called to a Welsh pidpit. But his efforts were never focalised for a 
long period on any particular field, and it was almost by accident, and 
certainly by outside influence, that he was led to produce the one work 
which will transmit his name to posterity. This work of course is his histoi’y 
of Greece. 


Such criticism as this is not intended in any sense to be a disparagement of 
that history, nor indeed of Thirlwall’s accomplishments as a whole. Applied 
in that sen.se criticism would be absurd, for it may be doubted, even to this 
day, whether Thirhvall’s is not the best general history of Greece that has 
ever been written. Certainly, for the general reader, it combines in a larger 
measure authority with a popular interest of presentation than any other in 
the English language. But the work was written to meet a popular demand, 
and while it was in no sense a hurried or careless production, the friends of 
Thirlwall always thought that it might have been given a somewhat more 
authoritative cast, had it been undertaken through different motives. 


After all, however, perhaps the world is better for the work as it stands. 
Ponderous histories of Greece are no novelty, whereas readable histories of 
any country are never a drug on the market. The frequency with which we 
have had occasion to recur to the pages of Tliirlwall in treating the history 
of Greece has been an earnest of our estimate of the position which his 


history holds after two or three generations of workers have searched for 
fresh material in the same field. 


Thouvenal, E. A., La Grece du Roi Othou, Paris, 1890. a€” Thucydides, 
‘S,vyypa<t>rj, Venice, 1502; The History of the Grecian War (trans, by 
Henry Dale), London, 18.j2; Of the Peloponnesian Wars, London, 1856, 2 
vols. a€” Timayenis, T. T., Greece in the Times of Homer, New York, 1885; 
A History of Greece from Jiarliest Times to Present, New Yoi’k, 1881. a€” 
Tozer, H. F., The Islands of the yEgean, Oxford, 1890; Researches in the 
Highlands of Turkey, 1869. a€” Tscuntas, C, and J. I. Manatt, The 
Mycenfean Age, Boston and New York, 1897. a€” Tyrtaeus, Ewo/Ltux, 
edited by Klotz. Bremse, 1764, Fragments 5, 6. 


Virchow, R. (in Schliemann’s Ilios, Leipsic, 1881). 


Wachsmuth, C, Die Stadt Athen im Alterthum, Leipsic, 1874. a€” 
“Waddington, W. H. (in collab. with Le Bas), Voyage Archeologique en 
Grece et en Asie Mineure, Paris, 1847-1877, 6 vols. a€” Walton, A., The 
Cult of Asklepios, Ithaca, N.Y.. 1894. a€” Watkins, L., The Age of Pericles. 
a€” Weber, G., Weltgeschichte, Leipsic, 18.57-1880 ; A History of 
Philosophy, London, 1896. a€” Wheeler, Benjamin Ide, Alexander the 
Great: The Merging of East and West in Universal History, New York and 
London, 1902. 


Benjamin Ide Wheeler was born at Randolph, Mass., July 15, 1854. 
President of the University of California since 1899. President Wheeler’s 
earlier publications were chiefly concerned with Greek philology, but his 
interest in other phases of Greek life is evidenced by the work above cited. 
As a matter of course this work is scholarly; but it is also popular in the best 
sense of the word : indeed, no more readable and satisfactory account of the 
life of Alexander exists in any language. 
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‘Wilamo’ vsritz-Mollendorf, AV., von, Homerische Uiitersuchungen, Berlin, 
1881. â€” ‘Win-terton, K., Poeta; Minores (ji-pci, Cambridge, 1G84. â€” 
‘Witt, C, The Retreat of tlie Ten Thousand, London, 1891 ; Tlie Trojan War, 
London, 1884. a€” ‘Wolf, F. A., Prolegomena ad Ilomerum, Halle, 1795. 
a€” Words-worth, C., Athens and Attica, London, 18;jG. â€” ‘Wyae, T., 
Impressions of Greece, London, 1871. 


Xantbus, AuSiaxa Bi/SXi’a 8’, Lydiaca(in C. Miiller’s Fragmenta 
Ili.storicoruni Grsecorum, pp. x.x-xxiu,;}tJ-41). a€” XeuopbOD, Kvpov 
‘Ava/3ao-i9, ed. by Kriiger, Leip.sic, 1888. 7th ed. ; Anabasis of Cyrus, 
Loudon, 1881 ; ‘ATro/nvj/uoveil/uaTu 2wKpaTovs, ed. by KUliner, 
Leipsic, 1882, 4th ed. ; Memorabilia, edited by J. R. King, Oxford, 1874 ; 
EA AijwKa, The Hellenics, London, 1855. 


Zeller, E., History of Greek Philosophy, London, 1881. 
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THE WORLD INFLUENCE OF EARLY ROME 
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Bt dr. EDUARD MEYER 
Professor of Ancient History in the University of Berlin. 


It might have been supposed that with the death of Alexander the political 
connection between the eastern and western halves of the Mediterranean, 
which had subsisted throughout the whole course of Greek history, was 
severed except for such occasional and superficial points of contact as, in 
the nature of things, had never been wholly lacking. As a matter of fact, the 
West was left to its own devices. But it presently became evident that the 
development which there took place, untroubled by interference from 
without, was fraught with consequences of the utmost moment to the 
Hellenistic political system. By abstaining from peremptory interferenee 
while such interference was yet possible, the Macedonian kingdoms 
permitted a power to arise in Italy so strong that in a very short time it 
proceeded to aim a fatal blow at their own existence. 


This new power did not take its rise among those who had hitherto been the 
most formidable foes of Greece — the Sabello-Oscan tribes, whom Plato 
dreaded. These last were a race of warlike mountaineers living under a free 
system of tribal government, something like the Swiss of the later Middle 
Ages, except that cavalry, as well as infantry, played an important part in 
their armies. Like the Swiss, they strove to extend their borders on every 
side beyond the narrow limits of their native land. But they lacked what the 
Swiss of the Four Cantons gained by their league with Berne and Zurich — 
a steady political aim; tribe jostled tribe, the remoter endeavouring to wrest 
from the nearer what the latter had won. Thus, though they might subjugate 
cities of Greece, they were incapable of creating a great homogeneous state. 
The Caraceni, Pentri, Caudini, and Hirpini, the four tribes of the mountain 
tract about the sources of the Volturnus and its tributaries, were the only 
ones which constituted a compact federation. After the middle of the fourth 
century these tribes began to press forward in every direction, against the 
Apulians to the east, the Lucanians to the south, the Campanians, 
Sidicinians, and Volscians to the west. But there they were confronted by a 
power which was destined to prove greater than they. 
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2 THE HISTORY OF ROME 


As early as the sixth century, during the Etruscan period, the city of Rome 
on the Tiber had grown into a large and important community. After the 
overthrow of foreign dominion and the fall of the monarchy, it maintained 
its supremacy over at least the majority of the country townships of the little 
Latin nation, which laboriously warded off the attacks of its neighbours 
under Roman hegemony. Not till about the year 400 did it succeed in 
driving the ^qui and Volscians back into their mountain fastnesses ; and in 
388 it took the neighbouring Etruscan city of Veii. The great Celtic invasion 
brought it to the verge of ruin ; but having survived this peril it maintained 
its former predominance after the withdrawal of the enemy. With the 
Greeks it was on friendly terms ; from of old, Greek civilisation had found 
almost as ready acceptance among the Latins as among the Etruscans, and 
in the struggle with the latter people Latins and Greeks had fought side by 


side. The middle of the fourth century witnessed a great expansion of 
Roman power ; the Romans conquered the Volscians and several refractory 
Latin cities, and vanquished their Etruscan neighbours, and in the year 350 
the Etruscan city of Ciere joined the Roman confederacy. At the same time 
Rome extended her dominion in the valley of the Liris and towards the 
coast ; and in the latter quarter the great cit} of Capua (together with 
Cumoe, now an Oscan city, and many others) threw themselves into the 
arms of Rome for protection against the Samnites. Soon after, in 336-334, 
Capua and the Latin towns, which had revolted, were completely 
subjugated, and most of them incorporated into the Roman body politic. 
Peace had been maintained up to this time with the Samnites, to whom the 
south of the Campania and the valley of the upper Liris had been abandoned 
; but when, in 325, Rome gained a footing in Fregellte and took the Greeks 
of Naples under her protection, an open conflict broke out between the two 
states, each of which was doing its utmost to extend its borders in Italy. 


In spite of the higher level of civilisation to which it had risen, the state of 
Rome, like that of the Samnites, was a state of farmers. But it possessed 
what the Samnite tribal organisation lacked, a superior political system, 
which gave it the advantage of the municipal form of government, on 
exactly the same lines as the municipal republics of Greece. But with this 
municipal organisation it combined (and therein lay the-secret of its 
success) a capacity for expansion and an ever increasing extension of civil 
rights which offers the strongest contrast to the churlish spirit of the Greek 
cities. In the latter, purity of descent and the exclusion of all foreigners from 
civil rights was an axiom of political life, to which radical democracies, like 
Athens, clung even more tenaciously than the rest ; and the consequence 
was that every success abroad led to the subjugation of the vanquished 
under the yoke of the ruling city. Rome, on the contrary, for all her 
conquests, made no subjects in Italy. In her own vicinity, and in Latium first 
of all, conquered communities were usually admitted to the Roman political 
confederacy on equal terms, and allowed to retain local autonomy (as 
municipia) under Roman supervision. She extended the same system far 
into middle Italy ; the franchise and the right of voting in the Roman 
popular assemblies (comitia) being withheld only from communities of 
alien language, like the Etruscan Cserites, and the Campanians of Capua. In 
other cases, when Rome had vanquished a foe she took possession of a 


portion of the public lands, and established citizens there as settlers to 
cultivate the soil ; the rest of the citizens retained complete liberty and 
political autonomy (Rome, however, altering the system of 
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government according to her own good pleasure and taking care that the 
administration fell into the hands of her own adherents), but were pledged 
by an everlasting covenant to follow the Roman standards as free allies. 
Moreover, Rome had founded colonies in the heart of the enemy’s country, 
daughter-cities organised as independent municipalities, which occupied the 
same position towards her as formerly (before 336) the cities of the Latin 
League, and were consequently known as Latin colonies. By this 
organisation Rome not only maintained possession, in every instance, of the 
territory she had won, but made provision for a constant supply of sound 
and capable peasantry, from whose ranks the army was recruited. While 
retaining, in her political administration, the form of a city, she had in effect 
far outgrown its limitations and become a great state, with all its forces at 
the disposal of the government unconditionally. To this circumstance it is 
due that while the constitution recognised the absolute sovereignty of the 
people (the abolition of the whole body of aristocratic privilege belongs to 
this very period) the government remained vested in the hands of the great 
families of patrician and plebeian descent, and the dignity of office, which 
was degraded to a mere phantom in the Greek democracies, remained 
virtually undiminished in Rome. The interests of the farming class and of 
the dominant families went hand in hand ; the former profited by the 
agrarian policy of expansion on which the latter insisted, and every success 
abroad, no matter at what cost, consolidated and increased the strength of 
the community, and led a step farther on the road to supreme dominion. 


In numbers, military capacity, and martial ardour, the Samnites were at least 
a match for the Romans, their generals were possibly superior to those of 
Rome in ability ; the Samnites won more victories than their adversaries in 
the open field. The Samnites’ farming communities perished through the 
defects of their political organisation ; they could not make a breach in the 
solid fabric of the might of Rome, nor master the Roman fortresses, even 


though they might capture one now and again ; while, thanks to her superior 
civilisation and the supplies of money, provisions, and war material 
furnished by the various cities within her territory, Rome was able to carry 
on war much more continuously than the Samnite farmer, whose armies 
could not remain in the field for more than a few weeks at a time, because, 
like the Peloponnesians in the war with Athens, their stock of provisions 
was exhausted and they were obliged to return home to till their land. In 
addition to this disadvantage, all their neighbouring tribes, the clans in the 
Abruzzi, the Apulians, and for a while even the Lucanians, took the part of 
Rome. 


Xn spite of all their successes in the field the Samnites realised that they 
could not permanently withstand the Romans single-handed ; they 
endeavoured to drag the other nations of Italy into the contest, and thus the 
long conflict took on the character of a decisive struggle for the sovereignty 
of Italy. Twice the Samnites succeeded in bringing about a great coalition ; 
in 308 the Etruscans flung themselves upon Rome, in 295 the Samnite 
troops joined the hordes of the Celts in Umbria, while the Etruscans flew to 
arms once more. The Romans remained victors on both occasions, and the 
great battle of Sentinum in 295 decided the fate of Italy. When the war 
ended, in the year 290, Rome was the dominant power in Italy, and the 
submission of such portions of the country as still retained their 
independence was 


1 Not to the earlier date of 366, as is commonly supposed. The decisive 
political conflicts out of which the later system of Roman government was 
evolved fall within the period of the wars of the Latins and Samnites and 
come to a final end with the Lex Hortensia, in the year 287. 
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merely a matter of time. It was too late then for Tarentum to step into the 
breach and invoke the aid of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, too late for the latter 
to resume the strife in the old spirit of the struggle of Greece against the 
Italians and Cartliaginiuns. The purticularist temper of the Greeks brought 
his successes to nought as soon as they were won ; for all his superior 


ability as a commander, and though he defeated the Romans, he could not 
but recognise at once the superiority of their military system. Though he 
advanced to the frontiers of Latium and from afar saw the enemy’s capital 
at liis feet, he could not shatter the framework of the Roman state, and he 
ultimately succumbed to tlie Romans on the battlefield of Beneventum 
(275). 


Rome had now completed the conquest of Italy up to the margin of the 
valley of the Po, and had everywhere inaugurated the system sketched in 
broad outline above. How firmly she had welded it was proved by the fiery 
test of the war of Hannibal. There was no lack of the particularist spirit even 
in Italy, and the numerous nationalities which inhabited tlie peninsula, none 
of whom understood the language of the others, had no such common bond 
as knit tlie various tribes of Greece together. In the territory over which 
Rome ruled in 264, no less than six different languages were spoken, 
without counting the Ligurians, Celts, and Veneti. But Rome, by repressing 
all open insubordination with inflexible energy while at the same time 
pursuing a liberal policy with regard to the interests of the dependent 
communities and leaving scope for local autonomy as long as it was not 
dangerous to herself, did more than create a political entity ; from this germ 
begins to grow a sentiment of Italian nationality that reaches beyond racial 
differences, and the new nation of the Italians or toga-wearers (togati’) has 
come to the birth. 


The mainspring of Roman success was the policy of agrarian expansion, 
and the farmers were the first to profit by it. This fact rendered impossible 
the development of a municipal democracy after the Greek model (such as 
Appius Claudius had attempted to set up in 308) based upon capital, trade, 
and handicraft, and the masses of the urban population, with an all-powerful 
demagogue at its head. 


From that time forward the urban population, restricted as it was to four 
districts, was practically overridden, as far as political rights were 
concerned, in the comitia tributa (with which ordinary legislation rested) by 
the thirty-one districts of the agricultural class. But as the state grew into a 
great power and its chief town into a metropolis, the urban elements could 
not fail to acquire increasing influence, especially the wealthy capitalists 


(consisting largely of freedmen and the descendants of freedmen) who 
managed all matters of public finance. In the comitia centuriata which were 
organised on the basis of a property qualification, and whose functions 
included the election of magistrates and the settlement of peace and war, 
these circles exercised very great influence, and the wealthiest found a 
compact organisation in the eighteen centuries of knights. 


The interests of the agricultural class did not extend beyond Italy; the late 
wars had provided plenty of land for distribution, and if more were wanted 
it could be found in the territory of the Celts on the Po, the. southern portion 
of which had been conquered as early as 282 but not yet divided. The 
interests of the urban elements, the capitalists, on the contrary, extended 
beyond the sea. To them the most pressing business of the moment was to 
vindicate the preponderiince of the state to the outside world, to adjust their 
relations abroad as best suited their own interests, and to deliver Italy from 
foreign competition, and, above all, from Carthage ; 
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and not a few of the great ruling families were allured, like the Claudii, by 
the tempting prospect. 


Carthage and Rome had come dangerously near together during the last few 
decades. As long before as the year 306 the two had concluded a compact 
by which Rome was not to intervene in Sicily nor Carthage in Italy. The 
rival states had indeed united against Pyrrhus, but without ever laying aside 
their mutual distrust ; each feared that the other might effect a lodgment 
within its sphere of influence. And now, in the year 264, the Oscan 
community of the Mamertines in Messana (whilom mercenaries of 
Agathocles, who had exterminated the Greek inhabitants of the city) 
appealed to both Carthage and Rome for aid against Hiero, the ruler of 
Syracuse. 


Rome was thus brought face to face with the most momentous decision in 
her whole history. The Romans were not untroubled by moral scruples nor 
blind to the fact that to accede to the petition would necessarily lead to war 


with Carthage, since Carthage had promptly taken the city under her 
protection and occupied it with her troops ; but the opportunity was too 
tempting, and if it were allowed to pass, the whole of the rich island would 
undoubtedly fall under the sovereignty of Carthage for evermore, and her 
power, formidable already, would be correspondingly increased. The senate 
hesitated, but the consul Appius Claudius brought the matter before the 
comitia centuriata, and they decided in favour of rendering assistance, and 
thereby in favour of war. 


It was a step that could never be retraced, a step of the same incalculable 
consequence to Rome as the occupation of Silesia was to Prussia, or the war 
with Spain and the occupation of Cuba and the Philippines to the United 
States of America. Its immediate consequences were a struggle of twenty- 
four years’ duration with Carthage for the possession of Sicily, and the 
creation of a Roman sea power which was not merely a match for that of 
Carthage, but actually annihilated it ; its ultimate result was the acquisition 
of a dominion beyond sea in which Rome for the first time bore rule over 
tributary subjects governed by Roman magnates and exploited by Italian 
capitalists. A further consequence was that the Romans took advantage of 
the difficulties in which Carthage was involved by a mutiny of mercenaries 
in 237 to wrest Sardinia and Corsica from her and at the same time once 
more exact a huge indemnity. 


In other directions, too, Rome became more and more deeply involved in 
the affairs of the outside world, and consequently with the political system 
of Hellenic states. As in the old conflict with the Etruscans and the recent 
war with Carthage, so a decade later she solved in the Levant a problem 
which had been propounded to Greece and for the solution of which she had 
not been strong enough. When the pirate state of the lUyri^ns of Scodra 
extended to the coasts of Italy the ravages it had inflicted upon the Greeks, 
Rome took vigorous action, used her lately acquired sea power for the 
speedy overthrow of the pirate state (229) and planted her foot firmly on the 
coast of the Balkan peninsula ; thereby encroaching on the sphere of 
influence of Macedonia, which was constrained to be a helpless spectator. 


On the other hand the close amity with the court of Alexandria, which had 
been inaugurated after the war with Pyrrhus, was cemented ; there were no 


grounds for antagonism between the first maritime power of the East and 
the first land power of the West, while, as far as their rivals were concerned, 
the interests of the two in both spheres went hand in hand. One result of this 
development was the ever readier acceptance of Greek 
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civilisation at Rome. After the conclusion of the First Punic War the (Jreek 
drama, which formed the climax of the festivals of the Hellenic world, was 
adopted in the popular festivals of Rome, and a Greek prisoner of war from 
Tarentum, Livius Andronicus by name, who translated the Greek plays into 
Latin, likewise introduced Greek scholarship into Rome and translated tlie 
Odyssey’ the Greek reading-book. There is no need to tell how with this the 
development of Latin literature begins, or how Ntevius the Latin, who 
himself had fought in the First Punic War, takes his place beside the Greek 
author as a Roman national poet. 


In other respects, however, Rome returned to her ancient Italian policy. 
After the year 236 she entered upon hostilities with the Ligurians north of 
the Arno ; in 232 the border country taken from the Gauls was partitioned 
and settled by Cains Flaminius. This led to another great war with the Celts 
(225-222), the outcome of which was the conquest of the valley of the Po 
— involving the acquisition of another vast region for partition and 
colonisation. In this war the Veneti and the Celtic tribe of the Cenomani 
(between the Adige and the Addua) had voluntarily allied themselves with 
Rome, and her dominion therefore extended everywhere to the foot of the 
Alps. 


But meanwhile a formidable adversary had arisen. At Carthage the Roman 
attack and the loss of the position maintained for centuries in the islands, as 
well as the loss of sea power, had no doubt been keenly felt by all classes of 
the population. But the government, t.g., the merchant aristocracy, had 
accepted the arbitrament of war as final. They could not bring themselves to 
make the sacrifices which another campaign against Rome must cost, 
especially as they clearly foresaw that even if victor)”” were won after a 
fiercer contest than before, it would certainly bring their own fall and the 


establishment of the rule of the victorious general in its train. They 
accordingly resigned themselves to the new state of things, and 
endeavoured, in spite of all changes, to maintain amicable relations with 
Rome, since only thus could trade and industry continue to flourish, and 
Carthage, despite the loss of her supremacy at sea, remain, as before, the 
first commercial city of the western Mediterranean. 


But side by side with the government a military party had come into being, 
and its leader, Hamilcar Barca, who had held his ground un conquered to 
the last moment in Sicily and who afterwards (in concert with Hanno the 
Great, the general of the aristocratic party) quelled the mutiny of the 
mercenaries, was burning with eagerness to take vengeance on Carthage’s 
autocratic and perfidious adversary. The power was in his hands and he was 
determined to use it to make every preparation for a fresh and decisive 
campaign. At the end of the year 237, immediately after the suppression of 
the mutiny, he proceeded on his own responsibility to Spain, and there 
conquered a new province for Carthage, larger than the possessions she had 
lost to Rome. 


By allying himself with the popular party in Carthage, and giving his 
daughter in marriage to Hasdrubal, their leader, Barca gained a strong 
following in the capital ; and even the dominant aristocracy, in spite of the 
suspicion with which they regarded the self-willed general — and not 
without good reason — could not but welcome gladly the revenues of the 
new province out of which they could defray the war indemnity to Rome. 
Hamilcar fell in 229 ; Hasdrubal, who took over his command, postponed 
the war against Rome and entered into an agreement with the latter, who 
was suspiciously watching developments in Spain, by which he pledged 
himself not 
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to cross the Ebro. This made it possible for Rome to bring the Celtic War to 
an end and conquer the valley of the Po while Hasdrubal was organising the 
government of Spain. But wdien, after the assassination of Hasdrubal in 


221, his youthful brother-in-law, Hannibal, then twenty-four years of age, 
took over the command, he promptly revived his father’s projects. 


In the year 219, by picking a quarrel with Saguntum, which had put itself 
under the protection of Rome, and attacking the city, which he took at the 
beginning of 218, he brought about a conflict which forced both Rome and 
the reluctant government of Carthage into hostilities. The declaration of war 
was brought to Carthage by a Roman embassy in the spring of 218. While 
Rome was making preparations for an attack on Spain and Africa 
simultaneously, Hannibal advanced by forced marches upon Italy by land, 
succeeded in evading the Roman army under Publius Scipio which had 
been landed at Massilia, and reached Italian soil before the beginning of 
winter. Rome was thereby foiled in her intention of taking the offensive. At 
the end of 218 and the beginning of 217 he had annihilated by a series of 
tremendous blows the Roman armies opposed to him, and, reinforced by 
hordes of Celts from the valley of the Po, had opened a way for himself into 
the heart of Italj”. 


Hannibal conceived of the war as a struggle against a state of 
overwhelming strength which by its mere existence made free action 
impossible for any other. He was perfectly well aware that he alone, w/ith 
the army of twenty thousand seasoned veterans absolutely devoted to him, 
and the six thousand cavalry, which he had led into Ital} might defeat 
Rome in the field but could never overthrow her ; in spite of any number of 
victories no attack on the capital could end otherwise than as the march of 
Pyrrhus on Latiura had ended. 


The Celts of the Po valley served to swell the ranks of his army but were of 
no consequence to the ultimate issue. Hannibal sacrificed them ruthlessly in 
every battle in order to save the flower of his troops for the decisive stroke. 
He made attempts again and again to break up the Italian confederacy, and 
after Cannse, the greater part of the south of Italy, at least as far as Capua, 
went over to his side ; but middle Italy, the heart of the countr}’, stood by 
Rome with unfaltering loyalty. Carthage itself could do little, and its 
government would not do much ; the Second Punic War is the war of 
Hannibal against Rome ; Carthage took part in it only because and so far as 
she was ordered to do it. The fleets which Carthage sent against Ital}- could 


do nothing in face of Rome’s superiority at sea; no serious naval 
engagement was fought throughout the whole war. 


A more conclusive result might perhaps have been arrived at if Hannibal 
had been able to keep open his communication with Spain, and if his 
brother Hasdrubal could have followed him immediately, so making it 
possible for them to sweep down upon Rome from both sides. It was a point 
of cardinal importance, and one which from the outset paved the way for 
the ultimate victory of Rome, that when the consul Publius Scipio found 
himself unable to overtake Hannibal on the Rhone in the August of 218, he 
hastened in person to Italy, where there were troops enough to set army 
after army in array against Hannibal; but by a stroke of genius he 
despatched his legions to Spain and thereby forced Hasdrubal to fight for 
the possession of that country instead of proceeding to Italy. By the time 
that Hasdrubal, having losL almost the whole of the peninsula to Publius 
Scipio the Younger, resolved in 207 to abandon the remainder of the 
Carthaginian possessions and piarch into Italy with his army, it was too late 
; he succumbed before the 
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Romans at the Metaurus. Complete success could only Lave been attained 
if Hannibal had succeeded in drawing the other states of the -world into the 
war and carrying them witli liim in a decisive attack upon Rome. 


The situation was in itself not unfavourable for such an undertaking. The 
Lagid empire, under the rule of Ptolemy II, surnamed Euergetes (247-221), 
had grown supine during that monarch’s latter years ; the king felt his 
tenure of power secure and no longer thought it necessary to devote the 
same close attention to general politics or intervene with the same energy 
that his father had displayed. The fact that in the year 221 he left Cleom- 
enes of Sparta to succumb in the struggle with Antigonus II of Macedonia 
and the Ach?eans, by withdrawing the subsidies wliich alone enal)led him 
to keep his army together, is striking evidence of the ominous change which 
had taken place in the policy of the Lagidic. 


Ptolemy IV, surnamed Philopator, the son of Euergetes, was a monarch of 
the type of Louis XV, not destitute of ability but wholly abandoned to 
voluptuous living, who let matters go as they would. Accordingly in Asia 
the youthful Antiochus III, surnamed “the great” (221-187) was able to 
restore the ancient glories of the Seleucid empire, and although when he 
attacked Phoenicia and Palestine, he suffered a decisive defeat at Raphia in 
the year 217, Ptolemy IV made no attempt to reap the advantage of his 
victory. In Europe Philip V maintained his supremacy over Greece and kept 
the Aclueans fast in the trammels of Macedonia. 


Thus tliere was a very fair possibility that both kings might enter upon an 
alliance with Hannibal and a war with Rome. Philip V, a very able monarch, 
fully realised the importance of the crisis ; we still have an edict dated 214, 
addressed by him to the city of Larissa, which shows that he rightly 
recognised the basis of Rome’s greatness, the liberality of her policy in the 
matter of civil rights and the continuous increase of national strength and 
territor}’ which that policy rendered possible. But he could not extricate 
himself from the petty quarrels amidst which he had grown up ; after a 
futile attempt to wrest their Illyrian possessions from the Romans he took 
no further part in the war, while Rome was able promptly to enter into an 
alliance with the iEtolians and Attains of Pergamus and to take the 
offensive in Greece. Antiochus III, on the other hand, obviously failed 
altogether to grasp the political situation ; to him tlie affairs of the west lay 
in the dim distance, and instead of taking action there he turned eastwards, 
to carry his arms once again to the Hindu Kush and the Indus. 


The issue of the war was thus decided. From the moment when Rome 
determined not to give Hannibal a chance of another pitched battle but to 
confine herself to defensive measures and guerilla warfare, the latter could 
gain no further success. The fact that by this time he had won a great stretcli 
of territory and was bound to defend it, hampered the mobility to which his 
successes had hitherto been due ; the zenith of his victorious career was 
passed, he too was obliged to stand on the defensive, and could not avoid 
being steadily forced from one position after another. And now for the first 
time the vast strength of the Roman state stood forth in all its imposing 
majesty ; for while defending itself against Hannibal in Italy it was able to 


take tlie offensive with absolute success in every other theatre of war, 
Spain, Sicily, and Greece. 


How there arose on the Roman side a statesman and commander of genius 
in the person of Publius Scipio the Younger, who, after the conquest of 
Spain carried the war into Africa and tliere extorted peace, need not be 
recounted in this place. Rome had gained a complete victory, and with 
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it the dominion over the western half of the Mediterranean ; thenceforth 
there was no power in the world that could oppose her successfully in 
anything she chose to undertake. The war of Hannibal against Rome is the 
climax of ancient history ; if up to that time the development of the ancient 
world and of the Christian Teutonic nations of modern times have run 
substantially on parallel lines, here we come to the parting of the ways. In 
modern history every attempt made since the sixteenth century to establish 
the universal dominion of a single nation has come to naught ; the several 
peoples have maintained their independence, and in the struggle political 
con-glomerates have grown into states of distinct nationality, holding the 
full powers of their dominions at their own disposal to the same extent as 
was done by Rome only in antique times. On this balance of power among 
the various states and the nations of which they are composed, and upon the 
incessant rivalry in every department of politics and culture, which requires 
them at each crisis to strain every nerve to the utmost if they are to hold 
their own in the struggle, depends the modern condition of the world and 
the fact that the universal civilisation of modern times kc<*ps its ground 
and (at jjresent at least) advances steadily, while the leadership in the 
perpetual contest passes from nation to nation. 


In ancient times, on tlie contrary, the attempt to establish a balance of power 
came to naught in the war of Hannibal ; and from that time forward there is 
but one power of any account in the world, that of the Roman government, 
and for that very reason this moment marks first the stagna-tion, and then 
the decline, of culture. The ultimate result which grows out of this state of 
things in the course of the following centuries is a single vast civilised state 


in which all differences of nationality are abolished. But this involves the 
abolition of political rivalry and of the conditions vital to civilisation ; the 
stimulus to advance, to outstrip competitors, is lacking ; all that remains to 
be done is to keep what has already been gained, and, here as everywhere, 
that implies the decline and death of civilisation. 


Rome herself, and with lier the whole of Italy, was destined Avhile 
endeavouring to secure the fruits of victory to experience to the full its 
disastrous consequences. She was dragged into a world-policy from which 
there was no escape, however much she might desire it ; a return to the old 
Italian policy, with its circumscribed agrarian tendencies, had become 
impossible. Thus it comes about that the havoc wrought in Italy by the war 
of Hannibal has never been made good to this day, that the wounds it 
inflicted on the life of the nation have never been healed or obliterated. The 
state of Italy and the embryo Italian nation never came to perfection 
because the levelling universal empire of Rome sprang up and checked 
them. 


There is no need to tell here hoAv the preponderance of Rome made itself 
felt in political matters throughout the world immediately after the war with 
Hannibal, or how within little over thirty years all the states of the civilised 
world were subject to her sway. It is only necessary to point out that the 
ultimate result, the world-wide dominion of Rome, ensued inevitably from 
this preponderance of a single state, and was by no means consciously 
aimed at by Rome herself. All she desired was to shape the affairs of her 
neighbours as best consorted with her own interests and to obviate betimes 
the recurrence of such dangers as had menaced her in the case of Hannibal. 
Her ambition went no further ; above all (though she kept Spain because 
there was no one to whom she could hand it over) she exhibited an anxious 
and well-grounded dread of conquests bej^ond sea. Bat she did not realise 
that by reducing all neighbouring states to helpless-10 THE HISTORY OF 
ROME 


ness and impotence she deprived them of the faculty of exercising the 
proper functions of a state. Thenceforth they existed only by the good will 
of Rome ; they found themselves constrained to appeal to Roman 
arbitration in every question, and involved Rome perpetually in fresh 


complications, while at the same time they felt most bitterly their 
dependence on the will of an alien and imperious power. 


Thus Rome found herself at last under the necessity of putting an end to this 
state of things, first in one quarter and then in another, and undertaking ,the 
administration herself. In so doing she proceeded on no definite plan, but 
acted as chance or the occasion determined, letting other portions of her 
dominions get on as best they could, until matters had come to a crisis 
fraught with the utmost peril to Rome, and the only solution lay in a great 
war. For Rome, as for the world in general, it would have been far better if 
she had embarked on a career of systematic conquest. 


Finally, let us briefly point out the effects of the policy of Rome on the 
development of civilisation. Rome and Italy assimilate more and more of 
the culture of Greece, and the latter, in its Latin garb, ultimately gains 
dominion over the entire West. Simultaneously, on the other hand, in the 
East a retrograde movement sets in. Rome strives by every means in her 
power to weaken the Seleucid empire, her perfidious policy foments every 
rebellion against it and places obstacles of all kinds in the way of its lawful 
sovereign. Thus, after a struggle of more than thirty years’ duration, all the 
East on the hither side of the Euphrates is lost to that empire. And although 
the Arsacid empire which succeeded it was neither nationalist nor hostile in 
principle to Hellenism, yet the mere fact that its centre was no longer on the 
Mediterranean but Babylonia, and that the connection of the Greek cities of 
the East with the mother-country was severed from that time forth, put an 
end to the spread of Hellenism and paved the way for the retrograde 
movement. It had already gained a firm footing in the Mediterranean ; the 
support given by Antiochus IV, surnamed Epiphanes, to the Hellenising 
tendencies of certain Jews had driven the nationalist and religious party in 
Judea into revolt, and the disintegration of the empire by Roman intrigues 
gave them a fair field and enabled them to maintain their independent 
position. In the Lagid empire, about the same time, Ptolemy VII, surnamed 
Euergetes II, finally abandoned the old paths and the maxims of an earlier 
day, broke away from the Greeks, expelled the scholars of Alexandria, and 
sought to rely upon the Egyptian nationalist element among his subjects. 


I shall not here trace beyond this point the broad outlines of the 
development of the ancient world. How the general situation reacted 
destructively upon the dominant nation ; how the attempt to create afresh 
the farming class, which had been the backbone of Italy’s military prowess 
and consequently the foundation of her supremac}’, resulted in the Roman 
revolution ; how in that catastrophe, and the fearful convulsions that 
accompanied it, the embryo world-wide empire sought its appropriate form, 
and ultimately found in it the principate ; and how the constitution was 
gradually transformed from a modified revival of the old Roman Republic 
to a denationalised and absolute universal monarchy — are all matters 
which must be left to another occasion for treatment. 
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The early centuries of the history of Rome are closely bound up with the 
history of the rest of Italy. We must therefore briefly touch upon the 
development of the whole country. 


About the middle of the second millennium B.C. certain Italic tribes made 
their way from the north into the Apennine peninsula, which up to that time 
had been inhabited first by an Iberian and then by a Ligurian race. 


The settlement of the Balkan Peninsula was due, to a great extent, to 
successive immigrations of kindred tribes, who in most cases found a 
population of their own race in possession. In Italy it was not so. In the east 


we find the Messapians, a tribe akin to the Illyrians, settled for the most part 
in Apulia and Calabria. Tuscany and the valley of the Po received from the 
valleys of the Alps a population of Etruscans, a race whose origin and 
affinities are an enigma to students to this day. Their language is certainly 
not Indo-Germanic, their earliest settlements were the pile-dwellings of the 
Po valley, their later abode the natural fortresses of the Tuscan mountain 
peaks. Hence they cannot have come into the country by way of the sea. 
Nevertheless in Egyptian monuments of the thirteenth century B.C. we find 
mention of the auxiliary troops of the “Turisha.” They appear early to have 
won a Certain reputation as pirates and soldiers in foreign service. Again, 
the Greeks believed that the Etruscans Avere akin to the Tyrrhenians of 
Asia Minor, and inscriptions in a language resembling Etruscan have been 
found in Lemnos, which seem to confirm this view. Whatever their origin, 
they represent a very ancient civilisation on Italian soil, and the Indo- 
Germanic tribes of Italy have been strongly influenced by them. 


After the Etruscan immigration two other great tribes, this time of Aryan 
descent, pressed southward from the valley of the Po. Of these the first to 
come were probably the Siculi, a tribe which subsequently spread over 
Sicily and all the southwestern part of the mainland. The Ausonians 
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of Campania belonged to this race, as did the dwellers in the ” lowland ” 
south of the Tiber, i.e., in Latiura. 


The last to come was probably the Sabello-Umbrian race, which entered the 
country from the north by way of the Apennine valleys. For a long while it 
kept i-hiefly to the mountainous tracts of middle Italy, though some 
members of the tribe pushed forward, like advanced posts, to the west coast. 
The Umbrian settlemwnt north of the Apennines was the only one which 
grew to large dimensions. 


If we reflect that, besides these immigrations, a steady stream of Greek 
colonists had been occupying the coast of southern Italy ever since the eio- 
hth century h.c, their lirst settlements dating from two centuries earlier, and 
that, since the fifth century n.c. at latest, Gauls had been crossing the Alps 
to the valley of the Po, we can readily understand that Italy inevitably 
became the scene of violent conflicts. Yet she did not wholly miss the 
salutarv effects of peaceful rivalry between the various racial elements. The 
population of southern Italy adopted the language, manners, and customs of 
the Greeks, and in the north the Etruscans served both as exponents of their 
own peculiar civilisation and as intermediaries between the Greeks and the 
mountain tribes. 


Such were the conditions and influences under which Rome came into 
being. For centuries the Latins had fixed settlements in their mountain and 
woodland towns among the Alban Mountains, liut the desire to secure 
themselves against Etruscan invasion on the one hand, and the growth of 
peaceful intercourse on the other, led them to found a colony on the Palatine 
” mount,” the last spur of a range of hills along the Tiber. The extremely 
advantasreous situation of this new settlement led to the establishment of 
others in its vicinity, and ultimately to the conjunction which gave birth to 
the City of the Seven Hills. The Aventine and Codian hills did not as yet 
belong to it, but it included the Subura and the Velia, in addition to the 
Palatine mount, the Capitoline mount, the Esquiline mount, and the Quirinal 
and Viminal hills ; and thus was even then one of the most considerable 
cities in Italy, with its fortified capitol, and its market-place or Forum 
between Mount Palatine and the ” hill-town ” (Collina) on the east. The 
colony soon threw Alba Longa, the mother-city, into the shade. Rome 
became the chief city of the Latin league. The capital of the confederate 
towns of Latium, the mistress of a small domain south of the lower Tiber, 
such is the aspect Rome bears when she emerges into history from the twi- 
light of legend. The purity of the Latin language proves that she did not 
originate from a mixture of Latin, Sabine, and Etruscan elements as later 
inventions would have us believe. On the other hand there can be no 
question that Rome adopted many details of her civilisation and municipal 
organisation from her Sabine and Etruscan neighbours. A more important 
point is that she early received an influx of foreign immigrants, especially 


Tuscans, who in the capacity of handicraftsmen and masons, exercised a 
salutary influence upon the advance of civilisation among the Latin farmers. 


Rome was at that time ruled by kings, assisted by a council of the elders of 
the city (the hundred senators). In important affairs they had to obtain the 
assent of the popular assembly (comitia curiata) which voted in thirty 
curiie, according to the number of the thirty places of sacrifice in the city. 
For the rest, the kings had a tolerably free hand in the appointment of 
magistrates and priests. 


From the legendary details of the history of the monarchy one thing only is 
clear, to wit, that in the sixth century B.C. Rome was ruled by monarchs 
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of Etruscan descent and was to some extent a dependency of the Etruscan 
rulers of the period. 


In the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. the Etruscans had both vigorously 
repulsed the invasions of the Sabellians and taken the offensive on their 
own account. They had not only maintained and increased their dominion in 
the valley of the Po, but had established the Tuscan League of the Twelve 
Cities in Umbria, and thus put an end to Umbrian independence. At this 
time their sway extended southwards as far as Campania. A Tuscan 
stronghold (Tusculum) was built on the Alban hills. Etruscan sources of 
information, and first and foremost the pictures in Tuscan sepulchral 
chambers, leave no room to doubt that the Etruscan descent of the last three 
kings of Rome, the Tarquins and Servius TuUius, is a historic fact. Rome 
was therefore involved in the military operations of Etruscan commanders ” 
Lnciimones,” who fortified the dty, adorned it with temples and useful 
buildings (among others the famous cloaca maxima, the first monument of 
vaulted architecture on Roman soil), and reorganised the army by the 
introduction of the Servian system of centuries, which afterwards became 
the foundation-stone of the Roman constitution. The whole body of the 
people was divided into four urban and sixteen rural recruiting districts 
(in6ws), and all freeholders (Aassidui) were laid under the obligation of 


military service on the basis of a property qualification. Classes I to III 
served as heavy-armed soldiers, classes IV and V as light-armed. The whole 
number together constituted a body of 170 companies (170 x 100), divided 
into two legions on the active list and two in reserve, each 4200 strong, or 
193 centuries inclusive of the centuries of mounted troops. From the 
establishment of the republic onwards this army was called together to elect 
consuls and vote upon laws under the title of the comitia centuriata. 


The municipal comitia curiata ceased to be politically effective first under 
the military despotism of foreign rulers and then by reason of the expansion 
of the state till it included an area of nearly a thousand square kilometres. 
From that time forward the trihus became the basis of all political 
organisation, and remained so to the end. 


But the army thus reorganised was a two-edged weapon. The tyrannical 
license of the last Tarquin roused the love of liberty in the breasts of the 
Romans. The army renounced its allegiance ; through years of conflict and 
in sanguinary battles Rome, and all Latium with her, won back its 
independence of foreign Tuscan rulers. 


The wars waged by Rome in the century after the expulsion of the kings are 
hardly worthy to be recorded on the roll of history. After valiantly repulsing 
the Etruscan commanders who endeavoured to restore Tarquin (496 B.C., 
battle of Lake Regillus), Rome entered into a permanent alliance with the 
Latin confederacy, an alliance that was not only strong enough to protect 
her against the constant attacks of mountain tribes (\quians and Sabines on 
the northeast and Volscians on the southeast) but enabled her gradually to 
push forwards and conquer the south Etruscan cities of Veil and Fidense. 
Fidenae fell in the year 428 B.C., Veil the emporium of southern Etruria, 
was reduced in 396, after a siege of ten years’ duration. 


An attempt to intermeddle in the affairs of northern Etruria resulted in a 
catastrophe that threatened Rome with final annihilation. Some time earlier 
hordes of Gauls had penetrated into northern Italy through the passes of the 
Alps. At the beginning of the fourth century B.C. the Senonian Gauls 
effected a permanent settlement in the valley of the Po and from thence 
invaded Etruria. When they attacked Clusi’um (Chiusi) in middle Etruria 
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the Romans made an attempt at diplomatic intervention, but only succeeded 
in diverting the Avrath of tlie enemy to themselves. The Gauls made a rapid 
advance, succeeded in routing the Roman forces at the little river AUia, 
only a few miles from Rome, and occupied the city itself. The citadel alone 
held out, but more than six months elapsed before the flood of barbarians 
subsided, and Rome was forced to purchase peace by humiliating 
concessions. 


Rome arose after her fall with an energy that commands admiration, and 
she had soon won a position in middle Italy more important than that which 
slie had held before the Gallic invasion. By partitioning southern Etruria 
among Roman citizens and founding colonies which at the same time 
served as fortresses and substantial bases for the advance of the Roman 
army she became a power of such consequence that she not only compelled 
the Aqui-ans and Volscians by degrees to acknowledge her suzeraiflty but 
was able to assume the offensive in middle Etruria and the land of the 
Sabines. 


When the Senonian Gauls returned to the attack, as they did two or three 
times a generation later (360, 349, and 330 B.C.), they found themselves 
confronted by the forces of the Latin league in such numbers that they 
declined to join issue in a pitched battle, presently retreated, and finally 
concluded a truce for thirty years (329-299 B.C.). 


The increased strength of the Roman community within its own borders 
after the catastrophe of the Gauls is vouched for by the multiplication of 
municipal districts in spite of heavy losses in the field, the number and 
importance of the colonies, the gradual expansion of commerce and 
augmentation of the mercantile marine, the introduction of coined money 
(about 360 B.C.) in place of the clumsy bars of copper, and lastly, the 
increasingly active relations of Rome with foreign powers. About the year 
360 B.C. the Romans sent votive offerings to L)elj)hi, and made efforts 
both before and after to introduce Greek cults into their own country. But 
the strongest evidence of the extension of Roman trade and the esteem in 


which Rome was held as the contract-making cajjital of the commercial 
cities of middle Italy is furnislied by her treaties with Carthage (probably 
348 and 343 B.C.). The provisions (the text of wliicli has come down to us) 
that Roman vessels should not sail westwards beyond a certain line in north 
Africa or in Spain, prove conclusively that the Carthaginians thought 
Italico-Roman competition a thing worth taking into account. 


The internal develojiment of the Roman state during this period (509-367 
B.C.) is a matter of greater moment than many wars and military successes. 
The constitutional struggles which took place in an inland town in Italy are 
in themselves of small account in the history of the world. But tlie forms 
into which civil life and civil law were cast in Rome were subsequently 
(though in a much modified form) of great consequence to the whole 
Roman Empire. The division into curice obtained not only in Rome itself 
but in the remotest colonies of the empire in its day. The tribus, i.e., the 
districts occupied by Roman citizens enjoying full civil rights, afterward 
included all the citizens of the empire. Moreover, a particular interest 
attaclies to the history of civil and private law among the Romans from the 
fact that its evolution has exercised a controlling influence on the juridical 
systems of the most diverse civilised peoples to this day. 


The legal and constitutional changes which took place at Rome during this 
period were rendered imperatively necessary (in spite of the conservative 
character of tlie lioman ])eople) by the changed status of the city. During 
the earlier half of the monarchy all civil institutions had been 
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arranged with an eye to municipal conditions. But the Rome of the Tarquins 
(in the sixth century B.C.) had hardly become the capital of a domain of 
nearly a thousand square kilometres before she found herself under the 
necessity of admitting her new citizens, first into the companies (centurice) 
of the army, and presently (after 509 B.C.) into the popular assemblies 
which voted by centuries. The old sacral ordinances, which were unsuited 
to any but municipal conditions, were superseded by the jus Quiritium, or 
Law of the Spearman, an ordinance of civil law. 


It was no longer necessary to secure the assistance of the pontiff and the 
assent of the popular assembly voting by curice in order to make a will or 
regulate other points of family law. The civil testament and corresponding 
civil institutions took the place of the old system. 


But the Roman state did not escape grievous internal troubles. After the 
expulsion of the kings the patrician aristocracy strove to get all power into 
their own hands. The senators were drawn exclusively from their ranks, 
civil and military office became the prerogative of a class. All priestly 
offices were occupied by members of patrician families. The patricians 
were supposed to be the only exponents of human and divine law. And it 
was an additional evil that the aristocratic comitia centuriata, which actually 
excluded the poorer citizens, were wholly deficient in initiative. 


The Roman plebs suffered even more from the lack of legal security under 
an unwritten law arbitrarily administered by patrician judges than from the 
lack of political rights. In the famous bloodless revolution of 49-4 B.C. the 
plebs won the right of choosing guardians of their own, in the person of the 
tribunes of the people, who had the right of intervention even against the 
consuls, and soon gained a decisive influence in all public affairs. By 
decades of strife the hardy champions of civil liberty succeeded in securing 
first a written code of common law and then a share for the plebeians in 
public office and honours. From 443 B.C. onward there were special rating- 
officers (censors) independent of the consul, whose business it was to settle 
the place of individual citizens on the register of recruiting and citizenship, 
and to regulate taxation and public burdens. 


But the most important triumph was that the assemblies of the plebs 
succeeded by degrees in securing official recognition for the resolutions 
they passed on legal, judicial, and political questions. After the year 287 
B.C. the plehiscita had the same force as laws (leges) passed by the whole 
body of the people. 


Although the subject classes had thus won a satisfactory measure of civil 
rights and liberties, they never forgot — and this is the most significant 
feature of the whole struggle for liberty — that none but a strong 
government and magistracy can successfully meet ordinary demands or rise 
to extraordinary emergencies. At Rome the individual magistrate found his 


liberty of action restrained in many ways by his colleagues and superiors. 
But within the scope of his jurisdiction, his provincia, he enjoyed a 
considerable amount of independence. 


The senate was the only power which ultimately contrived to impose limits 
upon this independence. In that body the effective authority of the 
government was concentrated by gradual degrees. In face of the constant 
augmentation in the number of magistrates it frequently succeeded in 
getting its own way without much trouble. In the bosom of its members 
reposed the arcana imperii, the secrets of a policy which had known how to 
make Rome great. Selfishness, consistency, perfidy, perseverance — such 
were the motives, some noble, and some base, which shaped its resolutions. 
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Yet we cannot deny that there is a certain grandeur in the political aims 
represented by the senate. Nor did it fail of success ; indeed, its 
achievements were marvellous. 


In the year 390 B.C. the city of Home was in the hands of the Gauls, and 
the Roman body politic had to all appearance perished. Exactly a hundred 
years later, at the end of the Second Samnite War, Rome was mistress of 
nearly the whole of Italy. A few years more, and she occupied Tarentum 
(272) and Rhegium (270). What is tlie explanation of this prodigious 
change ? 


It would be unjust not to assign its due share in the matter to the admirable 
temper of the Roman people. The self-sacrificing patriotism they invariably 
displayed, their stubborn endurance in perilous times, their manly readiness 
to hazard everything, even their very lives, if the welfare of the city so 
required — these qualities marked the Romans of tliat age, and they are 
capable of accomplishing great things. By them the admirable military 
system of Rome was first litted for the great part it had to play in the history 
of the world, and became a weapon which never turned back before the 
most formidable of foes, and gave the assurance of lasting success. 


In process of time the ancient Servian phalanx had been superseded by an 
admirably organised and mobile disposition of the troops in maniples of 
160 men each. Ranged in three tiles, witli lateral spaces between, these 
bodies relieved one another during the tight, and tlius were able to quell the 
most vehement onslauglit of the enemy by constantly bringing forward 
fresh troops, which first hurled their long javelins and then eharged with 
their short swords. 


It became more and more the practice of the Roman state to extend to the 
lower classes the obligation of military service, which in all other parts of 
Italy was a privilege of tlie axsidui or freeholders. Large numbers of 
landless men and freedmen were enrolleil in the recruiting districts 
(\tribus’) in war times by the famous censor Appius Claudius Ciucus. 


Opportune political changes favoured the development of Roman 
supremacy in Italy. The Etruscan dominion liad fallen into utter decay 
during the course of the fifth century. Rome’s victorious struggle for liberty, 
the advance of the Samnites in southern Italy, and the immigration of the 
Gauls into northern Italy, had reduced Etruria to a second-class power. In 
the south the power of the wealthy Greek cities had been broken by 
Dionysius of Syracuse. Step by step Roman colonists made their way into 
lower Italy. Where the sword was of no avail Rome had recourse to road- 
making, the occupation and cultivation of waste land, and fresh settlements. 
Above all, the Latin colonies which she established in concert with the 
Latin league were of the utmost importance in securing the supremacy of 
Rome in mid-dle Italy. These colonies served as fortresses, the colonists 
were a garrison always ready to stand on the defensive. The colonies 
themselves were established in such a way as to obstruct the coalition of the 
various races of Italy. They spread abroad Latin law and tlie Latin language 
among foreigners. They once more united the Romans and Latins in a 
common work of civilisation, after the two peoples had so liotly fought 
against each other in what is known as the Great Latin War (340-338 B.C.). 


The skilful diplomatic negotiations and settlements by which Rome 
contrived either to gain over lier former adversaries or reduce them to 
neutrality before she engaged in the struggle with the Samnites for the 
hegemony of Italy (342-340 and 326-304) are particularly worthy of note. 


She protected lier rear by concluding armistices for many years with the 
Etruscans (351- 
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311) and Gauls (329-299). She entered into friendly relations with the 
Greek cities, and won over many communities in Campania and Lucania 
which had put themselves under the protection of the Samnites. Nay, she 
did not shrink from purchasing the friendship of Carthage by allowing her 
to take and plunder the seaboard cities of middle Italy which had revolted 
against Roman dominion. And she further displayed remarkable skill in 
securing her tenure of the possessions won in the Samnite wars. Only a 
small part of them was incorporated with Roman territory. Many cities 
received an accession of Latin colonists and so retained their municipal 
autonomy under new conditions. On the other hand the connection between 
the recalcitrant cantons of the Sabellian, Etruscan, and Middle Italian tribes 
was completely broken. Isolated and deprived of the right of intercourse 
(commerciuni) the various small cities and communities ceased to be of any 
importance either economically or politically. 


The Romans had hardly completed the conquest of Etruria and the Samnite 
confederacy in the Third Samnite War (298-290 B.C.), and subjugated the 
kindred districts of Lucania and Bruttium when they found themselves 
involved in the struggles which then agitated the Greek world. 


After 301 the several parts of the empire of Alexander the Great had be- 
come independent kingdoms. But the quarrels among the various diadochi 
went on and ultimately led to the expulsion of Demetrius Poliorcetes from 
Macedonia and the fall of Lysimachus of Thrace. 


The unsettled state of these kingdoms inspired hordes of Gauls, athirst for 
plunder, with the idea of crossing the Alps and conquering both the 
Apennine and Balkan peninsulas. Italy owed her salvation to the vigorous 
defence made by the Romans at the Vadimonian Lake (283 B.C.); but 
Macedonia was occupied for several years and the swarms of Gauls spread 


as far as Delphi, and finally settled in Asia Minor under the name of 
Galatians. 


Even before the Gallic invasion, Pyrrhus of Epirus, who had taken 
possession of ‘Macedonia for a while, had withdrawn to his own home, and 
he and his army of mercenaries turned their eyes westward, eager for 
action. The wished-for opportunity of there regaining the influence and 
reputation he had lost in the west was not slow to present itself. Tarentum, 
the last independent city of any importance in Italy, had provoked Rome to 
hostilities and was endeavouring to enlist mercenaries for the war. Pyrrhus 
went to the help of the Tarentines, even as Alexander of Epirus, a cousin of 
Alexander the Great, had gone before him (334 B.C.). After some initial 
successes the latter had lost his life in battle against the Lucanians (331 
B.C.). His nephew did not fare much better. The generalship of Roman 
mayors, elected afresh every year, was at first no match for that of Pyrrhus, 
who had great military successes to look back upon. Up to this time the 
Macedonian phalanx had invariably proved the instrument of victory, 
especially in the opening encounters of a campaign, and even the men of 
Rome gave ground before the elephants, the ” heavy artillery ” of the 
Epirots. But tlie second victory which the king gained over the Romans was 
a” Pp-rhic victory,” for his gains did not compensate his losses. On this 
occasion Rome owed the victory mainly to the inflexible courage of her 
statesmen. The blind Appius Claudius, who thirty years before had borne an 
honourable part in the successful struggle with the Samnites, caused himself 
to be led into the senate and by his arguments induced the Romans 
inflexibly to refuse all offers of peace on less than favourable terms. ” 
Never have the Romans concluded peace with a victorious foe.” These 
proud words contain the secret of the ultimate success of Rome in all her 
wars of that century. 
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Fortunately for the Romans, at that very time the Greeks of Sicily urgently 
craved the aid of the king of Epirus. They had been defeated by the 
Carthaginians and their independence was menaced. Pyrrhus accordingly 
departed from Italy for more than two years, to gain some initial successes 


in Sicily and end in failure. When he returned to Italy it was too late. The 
Romans had established their dominion over the Italian rebels and were 
once more harassing Tarentum. Pyrrhus suffered a disastrous de-feat at 
Beneventum in Samnium (275 B.C.), and Tarentum submitted soon after 
(272 B.C.). Pyrrhus liimself was slain in Greece about the same time. 


The subjugation of Italy was now complete. After Rhegium, the 
southernmost city in Italy, had been wrested from the hands of mutinous 
mercenaries (270 B.C.), Rome likewise took upon herself the economic 
administration of Italy by introducing a silver coinage (269 B.C.). 


The war with Pyrrhus had clearly shown that Rome could not stop and rest 
content with the successes she had already gained, but would presently be 
forced into a struggle for all the countries about the Mediterranean, that is 
to say, for the dominion of the world as then known. 


She contrived, it is true, very quickly to resume friendly relations with the 
Greek cities of Italy, whose sympathies had in some cases been on the other 
side in the war with Tarentum. The autonomous administration she allowed 
them to enjoy on condition of furnishing her with ships, and the protection 
which they, for their part, received from the leading power in Italy, could 
not but dispose them favourably to a continuance of her suzerainty. 


With Carthage the case was different. Down to the time of the war with 
Pyrrhus the interests of Rome and Carthage had gone hand in hand to a 
great extent, or at worst had led to compromises in the three treaties of 
alliance (348, 343, and 306 B.C.). But in the wars against Pyrrhus it was in 
the interests of Carthage that Pyrrhus should be ke])t busy in Italy, while the 
Romans had contrived to turn his energies against the Carthaginians. And 
when the Romans were preparing to occupy Tarentum, a Carthaginian fleet 
hove in sight and manifested a desire to seize upon that city, the most 
important port of southern Italy. A j)Ower which had one foot in Rhegium, 
as Rome had, was boimd presently to set the other down in Messana, and 
that would be a casus belli under any circumstances. How could the 
Carthaginians endure to see the island for the possession of which they had 
striven for two hundred years pass into the hands of the Romans ? 


The actual pretext for the war is too dramatic to be passed over. The 
mutinous mercenaries of Agathocles (317-289 B.C.) had taken possession 
of the city of Messana. They were attacked by Hiero of Syracuse with such 
success that they appealed alternately to the Carthaginians and Romans for 
help. The Carthaginians came to the rescue first and put a garrison in the 
citadel of Messana. But the commander was so foolish as to enter into 
negotiations with the Roman legate, who had crossed the straits of Messana 
with a small body of troops, and in the course of them was taken prisoner 
— through his own perfidious treachery it must be acknowledged. Thus the 
key of Sicily fell into Roman hands, and war was declared. Tlie history of 
the next hundred and twenty years is wholly occupied with the great 
struggle between these two cities, till at length, in 146 B.C., Carthage was 
laid level with the ground. 


Thus the state of Rome, which had won for itself a leading position in Italy 
in the Wars of Liberation waged with the Etruscans and Sabelliaus, 
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and had then been forced by the Samnites into a contest for the sovereignty 
of Italy, found itself driven almost involuntarily into a decisive struggle for 
dominion over all the coasts of the Mediterranean. The perseverance with 
which Rome strove towards the goal of ever higher ambitions commands 
our admiration, and we admire no less the government of the many-headed 
senate which kept one constant aim in view and consistently pursued it ; 
which, moreover, steered the ship of state safely through all dangers, when 
the incompetency of its annually elected chief magistrates resulted in the 
gravest catastrophes. There lay the weakness of the Roman commonwealth. 
How could Roman consuls, elected annually by the people, usually on 
political grounds, acquire the capacity to command armies, to master the art 
of strategy, or to lead troops and fleets in regions to which they themselves 
were strangers ? To the ill effects of this preposterous system Rome owed 
the severe reverses of the First Punic War (264-241 B.C.) and the beginning 
of the Second. The situation began to improve when two capable leaders, 
Marcellus and the Scipios, were left in command for several consecutive 
years. 


Nevertheless, the Roman armies were frequently led by gallant and 
judicious men, and won some lasting successes even in the First Punic War, 
one of the most protracted and sanguinary wars of ancient times. 


Hiero, king of Syracuse, was defeated at the outset, and compelled to 
conclude an alliance with Rome, which he loyally observed till his death in 
216. Agrigentum and many other Sicilian towns fell into the hands of 
Roman generals. The famous victory (Mylse, 260) won by the Ro-mans 
with their first real navy over the most famous sea power of ancient times is 
absolutely astonishing. But Rome could be conquered only in Italy, 
Carthage only in Africa, and the Romans therefore proceeded to cross over 
to Africa after another brilliant naval victory near Ecnomus in the south of 
Sicily (256 B.C.). Fortune favoured them in their first engagements. The 
position of Carthage itself became grave. But after one of the consuls 
(Manlius) had gone home at the conclusion of his year of office and the 
Carthaginians had enlisted a sufficient num-ber of Greek mercenaries and 
Numidian horsemen, the Roman army was annihilated, and its commander, 
Regulus, taken prisoner. The Roman fleet, which had been created afresh 
within the space of a few months, did indeed succeed in destroying that of 
Carthage off the headland of Mercury (Cape Bon), and taking the remnant 
of the defeated army on board, only to be wrecked itself by tempest off 
Camarina on the south coast of Sicily (255 B.C.). A like fate befell many 
another Roman fleet in the years 253 and 249 B.C. The Romans were 
neither sufficiently versed in the periodic recurrence of storms — a 
knowledge indispensable to a maritime nation — nor familiar enough with 
the character of the coast, and the rocks and shallows, to anticipate lasting 
success in naval warfare with any confidence. The taking of Panormus 
(Palermo) in the year 254 B.C., and the great victory won by Metellus over 
a large army of the enemy under the walls of the city in 250, did not suffice 
to compensate for the naval disasters. In the year 249 B.C. the severe defeat 
of Publius Claudius Pulcher and his fleet at Drepanum (in the west of 
Sicily) and the wreck of another fleet forced the Romans definitively to 
abandon hostilities at sea. Once more the fleets of Carthage swept the 
Mediterranean, plundered the coasts of Italy, and even endangered Rome’s 
hold upon Sicily. In the west of the island Hamilcar Barca, the ablest of 
Carthaginian generals, had established himself upon Mount Eryx. From that 
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biise he made successful raids into Roman Sicily. The war dragged on until 
it was ended at length b}- a fleet which the Romans built by voluntary 
contributions. By a brilliant naval victory in the iEgatian Islands, Lutatius 
Catulus destroyed the last considerable Punic fleet ; and so forced the 
Carthaginians to come to terms. Sicily was ceded to Rome and a moderate 
war-indemnity exacted from the vanquished city. But the twenty-four years 
of hostilities in which slie had strained her financial capacity to the utmost 
had exhausted the resources of Carthage, and she could no longer pay her 
mercenaries. The result was a formidable mutiny, which proclaimed to the 
world the bankruptcy of the whole body politic. Rome took advantage of 
her adversary’s embarrassment in a most perfidious fashion. In spite of the 
fact that peace had been restored she made a compact with the mutineers 
and prevailed upon them to hand Corsica and Sardinia over to her. 


Generally speaking, indeed, the interval between the First Punic War (264- 
241) and the Second (218-201) can only be regarded as an armed truce. 
Both parties were fully aware that the decisive struggle was yet to come and 
must be fought out at no distant period. We stand amazed at the genius, 
energy, and success of Hamilcar Barca, who, after successfully suppressing 
the mutiny of the mercenaries, won for his country, even in the hour of her 
profoundest humiliation, new provinces, new resources, and new armies in 
Spain. But the Romans, on their part, likewise made good use of the time. 
In the [Uyrian War (229-228) they assumed the character of patrons of the 
Greek cities and of Greek commerce, they insured maritime traflic against 
molestation in the Adriatic and curbed the power of the Illyrian pirate state 
to the best of their ability. They endeavoured energetically to repel the Celts 
in Picenum and Umbria (236 and 232). But the Cisalpine Gauls poured in 
countless hordes through the passes of the Alps to the aid of their fellow- 
tribesmen, and forced Rome into one of the most sanguinary wars Italy has 
ever witnessed (225-222 B.C.). Rome endeavoured to enlist all Italians in 
her defence. Her register of Italians capable of bearing arms amounted to a 
grand total of seven hundred thousand foot and seventy thousand horse. The 
Gauls, defeated in Etruria on the Po, and at Milan, sued for peace, although 


their territory north of the Po was yet unconquered. The military colonies of 
Placentia (Piacenza) and Cremona (established in 218) made some attempt 
at least to secure for the Romans j)art of the territory they had won. But 
when Hannibal, after taking Saguntum, pressed forward across the Pyrenees 
and the Alps and summoned the Gauls to revolt, the whole valley of the Po 
was lost once more. In the Second Punic War (218-201 B.C.) the genius and 
energy of Hannibal brought Rome to the verge of ruin, and we know not 
which to admire most, the force of character that enabled the son of 
Hamilcar Barca to win the personal devotion of an army composed of the 
most incongruous elements and so to inspire them with enthusiasm for the 
cause of Carthage, or the generalship which, in the most critical situations, 
invariably made choice of the best expedient and carried it out in the best 
possible manner. In all the fifteen years which he spent in Italy (218-203 
B.C.) Hannibal was never once defeated, nor did his army ever rebel against 
tiie measures he took, and his deadliest enemies could lay nothing to his 
charge unless it were his “more than Punic perfidy” (plus quam Punica 
perfidid) — a brilliant testimony not only to his constant superiority in 
state-craft but also to his personal integrity. And yet the stubborn 
perseverance and self-sacrificing patriotism of the Romans was 
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even more worthy of admiration and more fruitful of consequences, than 
the amazing energy of this greatest general of ancient times. By this time, 
too, the bond which united the Latin league of middle Italy had attained a 
firmness beyond the power of Hannibal’s armies or diplomatic arts to 
unknit. The national spirit of the race set bounds which his genius could not 
overpass. 


At the beginning of the campaign the weakness of the Carthaginian naval 
forces had decided Rome to attempt to transfer the theatre of war to Africa 
and remain on the defensive on the Ebro. By crossing the Alps — a 
possibility which had never entered into Roman calculations — Hannibal 
made Italy the scene of the decisive struggle. After a victorious cavalry 
engagement not far from the Ticinus he enticed the Roman army posted at 
Placentia to cross the Trebia and then defeated it ; only the smaller half of it 


made its way back to the fortress. He eluded the consul Sempronius, who 
was posted at Ariminum, crossed the Apennines into Etruria and destroyed 
the army of Flaminius in the narrow defiles on the shores of Lake 
Trasimene. Fabius Cunctator (the Dilatory) now persistently avoided 
joining issue with him, but when Hannibal marched through the provinces 
of middle Italy, pillaging as he went, the Romans ventured once more upon 
a pitched battle. At Caunse, in Apulia, he found himself face to face with a 
force of eighty thousand men, and by a master-stroke succeeded in not 
merely defeating but positively annihilating the Roman troops in the open 
field with a force of only half their number (216 B.C.). It was the signal for 
the desertion of most of the allies (exclusive of the Latin colonies). Capua, 
Samnium, Lucania, Bruttium, and Apulia took the lead, and presently the 
whole of south and middle Italy went over to Hannibal, including even 
Tarentum. Syracuse revolted, and thus Sicily seemed lost ; and Philip of 
Macedonia declared war against Rome (215 B.C.). But the policy of Rome 
was equal to the emergency. She contrived to win the Greek states of the 
second and third rank over to her interests. The “tolians and Illyrians, 
Pergamus and Rhodes, kept Philip employed and prevented him from 
rendering Hannibal active assistance. Rome’s fleet ruled the sea and 
successfully hindered any coalition between the hostile powers, and thus the 
Carthaginians could neither save Syracuse, nor send adequate 
reinforcements to Hannibal, nor effect a junction with Philip’s fleet. 
Doughty commanders like Marcellus, the conqueror of Syracuse, contrived 
to exhaust his troops by frequent attacks. 


The cause of the war in Italy presently began to stagnate more and more, 
especially after Capua and Tarentum had been retaken (in 211 and 209). 
Once, and once only, did the Carthaginians venture again to play for high 
stakes. Hasdrubal had skilfully evaded the Romans in Spain and had 
reached north Italy by way of the Pyrenees and Alps, intending there to join 
hands with his brother Hannibal (early in 207 B.C.). It was a critical 
moment, for both the consuls of the year 208 had fallen in battle. The 
speedy succour which the newly elected consul, Claudius Nero, despatched 
to his colleague, Livius, decided the victory in favour of the Romans. 
Hasdrubal lost both his army and his life (at Sinigaglia) on the banks of the 
Metaurus. 


In the meantime the Romans had succeeded in wresting Spain from the 
Carthaginians. The two elder Scipios, Publius and Cneius, who, after 
fighting with varying fortune, had advanced as far as the Guadalquivir, both 
lost their lives in 211 B.C. But Publius Scipio the Younger, afterwards 
known as Africanus, a man of Hannibal’s own temper, had taken New 
Carthage (209 B.C.), defeated the Carthaginian armies at Bsecula (208) and 
Silpia (207), and occupied Gades, the southernmost city of Spain, in 206. 
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Carthage, nevertheless, could only be conquered in Africa. This view had 
little to commend it in the eyes of many a prudent member of the senate so 
long as Hannibal remained in Italy. For all that,. Scipio succeeded in 
transferring the theatre of war in 204 from his own province of Sicily to 
northern Africa. Allying himself with the Numidian prince, Masinissa, he 
defeated the Carthaginians and their ally, Syphax of Mauretania, in the year 
203 B.C., and brought the war to a close by the decisive victory of Zama 
(202 B.C.), in which he routed Hannibal, who had returned from Italy, and 
the flower of his troops. 


Carthage lost not only her fleet and foreign provinces, but her sovereignty 
itself ; she was not allowed to go to war without the permission of Rome, 
while an irksome sentinel was set over her in the person of her adversary, 
Masinissa, who had been enriched with Punic territory. 


Even after this catastrophe the Carthaginians did not utterly lose heart. 
Their commerce soon revived and prospered, and Hannibal did all he could 
to restore the prestige of his native city as long as the Romans tolerated his 
presence there, and to raise up fresh enemies to Rome after he had been 
driven into exile. 


Rome was not long left to the tranquil enjoyment of her victory. Peace had 
been concluded. Not the citizens of Rome alone, but all Italy, yearned for a 
lasting peace. And yet the Roman senate, in defiance of popular feeling, 
was constrained to embark promptly on the adventures of a new and 
perilous war or to be false to the whole tenor of its policy up to that time. 


Rome’s success in dealing with Macedonia was due, as has already been 
stated, to the fact that she extended her protection to the smaller Greek 
states and thus gained a base from which she could hold the larger states of 
Greece, Macedonia first and foremost, in check. This policy obliged the 
Romans in the year 200 B.C. to go to the help of Egypt, which was hard 
pressed by the combined forces of Macedonia and Syria. Ever since the 
accession of the youthful Ptolemy Epiphanes in 205 B.C., Macedonia and 
Syria had united with a view to dividing the Egyptian empire and its 
dependencies between themselves. 


Syria’s share w^as to be Egypt and Cyprus, Macedonia’s Cyrene, Ionia, and 
the islands of the -\gean Sea. Rome was the less able to be an indifferent 
spectator of the initial successes of these two great powers since they were 
won at the expense of the states of Pergamus, Rhodes, and Miletus, which 
were among her allies. In the case of Syria the Romans attained their object 
by the embassy of Marcus ^milius Lepidus. Antiochus the Great evacuated 
Egypt. Philip, however, Avould not stay his hand, and thus the Macedonian 
War broke out, to be decided in favour of the Romans, after many years of 
indifferent success, by the advance of Flaminius into Thessaly and his 
victory at Cynoscephalfe (197 B.C.). At the Isthmian games Flaminius 
proclaimed that all Greeks were free, but the real effect of the proclamation 
was to reduce all Greek states to a common level of impotence and to give 
none of them any lasting satisfaction. The “Etolians, who had been the 
allies of Rome in the Macedonian War, and took no small credit to 
themselves for the result, were now the most bitterly enraged against her. 
Antiochus the Great, of Syria, profited by the prevailing sentiment to press 
forward in Asia Minor. Hannibal, who had been driven from Carthage, 
appeared at his court and endeavoured, though without success, to induce 
him to take the offensive against Italy. War was nevertheless inevitable. 
Antiochus had command of the sea, and crossed to Euboea and Thessaly. 
The >iEtolians rose in rebellion. The Romans, however, took up the quarrel 
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with no lack of spirit. After the flower of Antiochus’ forces had been 
vanquished at Thermopylse, and the Syrian fleet, under the command of 


Hannibal, had twice suffered defeat, the Scipios crossed over into Asia 
Minor and destroyed the main army of Syria at Magnesia. A sanguinary 
conflict ended in the conquest of the mountain cantons of “tolia (191-189) 
and the subjugation of the Galatian hordes (188). Antiochus was forced to 
resign his pretensions to Asia Minor. 


That the Romans did not, at this time and during the ensuing decades, take 
advantage of their success to incorporate fresh provinces into their empire 
was partly due to their just appreciation of the fact that the conquest of the 
Greek world could be better and more easily achieved by breaking it up into 
isolated and impotent states, and partly to their melancholy experiences in 
the case of their latest acquisitions. For nearly seventy years after the 
Second Punic War Roman armies were fighting to maintain Rome’s 
supremacy over her Spanish provinces, and even then the north and west 
remained free. From 151 to 133 a fierce rebellion was rampant in southern 
Spain and Lusitania (Portugal). The feats of the patriotic Viriathus and the 
desperate defence of Numantia showed the Romans to what extremities 
valiant races — however well disposed towards them in the first instance — 
could be driven by their execrable provincial administration. Moreover they 
were compelled to fight year after year, sometimes against Gauls and 
Ligurians, sometimes against Illyrians and Dalmatians. Nor was the 
strength of the Hellenic congeries of states by any means broken. The 
wretched empire of Syria alone, ruled by worthless monarchs and torn by 
internal dissensions, was fast falling into utter decay. A word from a Roman 
ambassador was enough to reduce the cowardly Antiochus Epiphanes to 
obedience and cure him of his inclination to join the enemies of Rome. But 
Macedonia was gaining strength under Philip and Perseus, and the latter 
actually succeeded in bringing about a great coalition of the states of the 
Balkan peninsula against Rome. In the Third Macedonian War the empire 
of Alexander was finally destroyed after the victory of Pydna (168 B.C.). 
Even then Rome refrained from dividing Macedonia and Greece into 
provinces ; nor did she alter her policy until after repeated sanguinary 
revolts in Macedonia, headed by the pretender Andriscus, and the rebellion 
of the Achaean League (141-146). After that the turn of the west of Asia 
Minor soon came, and it received the name of the province of Asia in 133 
B.C. 


The keystone of the fabric of Roman sovereignty over the coasts of the 
Mediterranean was, however, still lacking. Carthage had once more risen to 
prosperity. Her commerce and wealth — insignificant by themselves — 
were only likely to become formidable if Rome were constrained, as in the 
year 150, to face hostile powers in both Spain and the East. Consequently 
Rome could not rest until she had swept the rival of her greatness from the 
face of the earth. After frequent quarrels with Masinissa, and after threats 
and humiliating demands of every sort, the Carthaginians in despair took up 
arms for their last fight for liberty. Scipio ^milianus took Carthage in the 
year 146 B.C. Well might the victor shed tears at the sight of the city 
delivered over to the flames ; reflecting that a like fate would some day 
befall his own birthplace. For with the fall of her last foe abroad the 
dominion of Rome began to crumble from internal decay. Sanguinary 
revolts of slaves (140-133 B.C.), the corruption of the aristocracy, the decay 
of the classes of free citizens and free peasants, were enemies which 
inflicted far worse wounds on the Roman Empire than the sword of its foes 
abroad. 
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Her sturdy jieasantry and the moral worth of her citizens were the forces 
that had made Rome great. Her expansion by conquest had enabled her to 
ameliorate the condition of the poorer citizens by founding colonies and 
partitioning public lands, and thus to augment the numbers of a capable 
agricultural })()i)ulatic)n. In proportion as the system of plantations worked 
by slave labour took the place of this healthy development the masses of the 
urban proletariat increased, while their fitness for military service 
diminished, and the ancient Roman virtus speedily became a thing of the 
past. We know too well how little sucli civilising influences as the 
Etruscans, and after them the Greeks of south Italy, brought to bear upon 
Roman life, could offer in the way of compensation. Many forms and 
usages of religious worship, many games and theatrical performances 
imitated from Greek models, found acceptance at Rome. Under the 
influence of Greek teachers a school of poetry and an elaborate style of 
Latin prose developed. With admirable readiness the self-contained Romans 


familiarised themselves, not only with the Greek language, but with many 
aspects of Greek philosophy and rhetoric. 


But the dark side of the picture almost counterbalanced the brightness of 
this advance hi culture. AVith the Greek philosophers came Greek 
soothsayers and charlatans, with the (xreek drama the airs and abominations 
of the Greek world ; with the Greek tutor the cook, tlie barber, and the 
courtesan came to Rome from the East and freely exercised their corrupting 
influence. The proceedings against the Bacchanalia in 186 B.C., in which 
thousands of guilty members of the secret society of Bacchus were 
condemned to death, show how rapid was the decline of the severity of 
Roman morals. 


The forces which had made Rome great and won her a high place in the 
civilisation of the human race were spent. The rigid moral code of a well- 
regulated family life, the strict military discipline and organisation of the 
sturdy Italian peasantry, had become very rare, if they had not passed away 
altogether. Outwardly the development of Roman law and the Roman 
constitution maintained the appearance of freedcmi, but the selfishness of 
the ruling and moneyed classes threatened to destroy even this palladium of 
Roman libertas. With the fall of Carthage we reach the eve of the revolution 
which led to the repeated conquest of the capital by its own citizens, to the 
unchaining of mob violence, to a prietorian administration, and so to the 
rule of the Ctesars. ” The beasts of the forest,” as Tiberius Gracchus cried to 
the Romans of his day, “° have their dens and burrows, but the lords of the 
world have no place where they can lay their heads.” Such is the reverse of 
the medal of which the obverse reads : P’oundation of the universal empire 
of Rome, after Corinth and Numantia, Macedonia and Carthage, were laid 
in the dust. 
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MoxuMENTAL remains, casting more or less light directly or by inference 
upon Roman history, are numerous. The Romans were great practical 
builders, and wherever they went — even into distant Britain — they left 
architectural remains, of which traces at least are still in existence. In Rome 
itself, such monumental structures as the Colosseum, the Pantheon, Trajan’s 
Pillar, and the ruins of the Forum, still bear testimony to the character of the 
ancient civilisation. 


Even more interesting in some respects is the record brought to light 
through the exhumation of the buried cities of Herculaneum and of 
Pompeii. At Pompeii, in particular, the visitor of to-day finds himself in the 
midst of surroundings that give a most vivid impression of a Roman city of 
the golden age. The streets are flanked by the walls of buildings still intact 
as to their main structure ; the road-beds themselves are paved with stones 
which still show deep channels made by the wheels of chariots that 
conveyed Romans of the time when Rome was mistress of the world. The 
broken pillars of the forums; the terraced seats of the great amphitheatres; 
the structure and contents of the private dwellings, unite to tell the story of 
the social life of a remote epoch with a vividness which no words can equal. 
And turning to details, the supply of interesting implements and utensils of 
everyday use which the lava and ashes of Vesuvius have preserved for us is 
almost inexhaustible. 


Up to this point, the ruins of the buried Roman cities strongly suggest the 
ruins of Nineveh and Nippur, and those of the old Greek cities at 
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Hissarlik. The parallel with the Mesopotamian cities holds even further, for 
there are numerous treasures of art preserved at Pompeii. But unfortunately, 
no such inexhaustible literary treasures as rewarded the explorer in 
Babylonia and Assyria have been discovered in the ruins of the Roman 
cities. A few most interesting tablets have been found ; such tablets as both 
the Grecians and the Romans used constantly, but of which, owing to their 
perishable material, no examples whatever have been preserved, except in 
these buried cities and in Egypt. Then, too, a single collection of books was 
found in the small libi-ary of a private dwelling at Herculaneum. This 
collection, comprising several hundred papyrus rolls, gave promise of great 
things, if only the parched bundles could be unrolled and their contents 
deciphered. But when, with infinite patience, this end was effected, in a 
large number of instances the result was most disappointing ; for contrary to 
expectation no important lost works of antiquity — no works throwing new 
light on any phase of ancient history — were found. Many of the 
manuscripts were injured beyond repair, and others have not yet been 
unrolled ; but enough has been done to prove the general character of the 
collection and to dissipate the hopes of the antiquarian. 


Of inscriptions on various monuments and on coins and medals there is no 
dearth. But these are b}? no means so comprehensive in their scope as were 
some of the inscriptions of the early Egyptian and Assyrian monarchs ; and 
speaking broadly, it may be said that the entire epigraphic and numismatic 
testimony as to the history of Rome — particularly for the earlier period — 
amounts to no more than incidental references, and would leave us with but 
a vague knowledge of the subject, were it unsupported by more extensive 
records. 


The more extensive records in question are, of course, the manuscripts of 
books. From a rather early day there was no dearth of writers in Rome, and 
among these the historians, or, as they more generally termed themselves, 
the annalists, were fully represented. Indeed, this class of writers appears to 
have held almost complete possession of the field in the early day. In the 
later Augustan age, though votaries of polite literature had fuller 
representation, yet the historians, with Livy at their head, still took front 
rank among writers of prose. No original manuscripts of any of these 
writers have come down to us ; indeed, no manuscripts of the classical 


period whatever have been preserved, except a few fragments in Egypt and 
the collection at Herculaneum just mentioned. Our copies of the Roman 
historians date from the Middle Ages, and few of them are intact. The 
works of the early annalists and chroniclers have disappeared almost 
entirely. Doubtless they were regarded as having little utility after such 
great master-builders as Dionysius and Livy had used them in the 
construction of their great works. Many of the writers of a later period fared 
not mucli better ; and even the greatest of all liave come down to us in a 
damaged condition. Livy himself is represented among extant manuscripts 
by only about one-fifth of his original history — to say nothing of his other 
writings, wldch have perished altogether, Dionysius has been no more 
fortunate, as only the earliest portion of his work is preserved. 


Dionysius himself has left us a list of the early autliorities upon whom he 
drew. His comment on his j)redecessors is interesting ; after noting that ” no 
accurate history of the Romans, written in the Greek language, has hitherto 
appeared, but only small accounts and short epitomes,” he criticises these 
synopses as follows : 


” Hieronymus Cardianus (the first author I know of upon this subject) has 
given a cursory account of the Roman antiquities in his history of the 
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Epigoni. After him, Timseus, the Sicilian, treated of antiquities in his 
universal history, and placed in a separate work the wars of the Romans 
with Pyrrhus of Epirus. Besides these, Antigonus, Polybius, Silenus, and 
innumerable other authors have attempted this same subject, though in a 
different manner; each of whom has written some things concerning the 
Romans, which they have compiled from common reports without any 


diligence or accuracy. Like to these in all respects are the histories, which 
some Romans also have published in Greek, concerning the ancient 
transactions of their own nation ; of whom the most ancient are Quintus 
Fabius, 


Treachery of Tarpeia (Sixth Year of Rome) 
(See p. 65) 


and Lucius Cincius, who both flourished during the Punic wars : each of 
these has related the actions, at which he himself was present, with great 
exactness, as being well acquainted with them, but has given a summary 
account of those early events that happened soon after the building of the 
city.” 


It was to supply the deficiency thus noted, Dionysius alleged, that he 
undertook his work, being determined, he says, ” not to pass over that 
beautiful part of the Roman history, which the ancient authors had 
disregarded.” But ” lest some one should entertain the opinion that in 
introducing matter not found in the authors already mentioned, he resorted 
to invention,” Dionysius thinks it well to explain how he came by the 
materials for his history. He says : 


” I came into Italy immediately after Augustus Caesar had put an end to the 
civil war, in the middle of the hundred and eighty-seventh Olympiad ; and 
having from that time to this present, that is, twenty -two years, lived at 
Pome, learned the Roman language and acquainted myself with their 
writings, I employed all that interval in preparing materials for this work ; 
and some things I received from men of the greatest consideration among 
them 
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for learning, whose conversation I used ; and others I gathered from 
histories, written by the most approved Roman authors ; such as Porcius 
Cato, Fabius Maximus, Valerius Antias, Licinius Macer, the ^lii, Gellii, and 
Calpurnii, and several others of good note. Supported, therefore, by the 
authority of these histories, which are like the Greek annals, I undertook 
this work.” 


Livy, our other great source for the early traditional history of Rome, unlike 
Dionysius, does not specifically enlighten us as to the sources of his 
information ; but doubtless they were much the same as those employed by 
his great contemporary. 


There was indeed a large company of early annalists and chroniclers, as the 
note of Dionysius indicates. Among others these names have come down to 
us : Q. Fabius Fictor and L. Cincius Alimentus, who lived in the time of the 
Second Punic War and wrote in Greek ; the poet Ennius, who wrote annals 
from tlie earliest time to his own day ; and A. Postumius Albinus and C. 
Acilius who wrote annals in Greek at about the same period. The original 
works of all of these, like those of many later historians, liave been lost. 


It appears that the Roman historians were accustomed to call their writings 
annals if they referred to ancient times, and histories if they described 
contemporary events. It will be recalled that Tacitus wrote botli annals and 
histories. Necessarily, the works dealing with the early history of Rome 
were annals. Dionysius, however, termed his work ArcJiceologia instead of 
annals. Dionysius lived in the latter half of the first century B.C., ‘but he 
did not attempt to bring his historical records further down than the year 
264 B.C. ; his intention being to bridge the gap in Roman history preceding 
the time at which the work of Polybius begins. Livy’s scope was far more 
comprehensive, as his work covered the period to his own time. In other 
words it was, using the Roman terminology, annals and history combined. It 
is curious to note his own estimate of the relative values of these two 
portions of his work. He says : 


” Whether in tracing the series of the Roman history, from the foundation of 
the city, I shall employ my time to good purpose, is a question which I 
cannot positively determine ; nor, were it possible, would I venture to 
pronounce such determination ; for I am aware that the matter is of high 


antiquity, and has been already treated by many others ; the latest writers 
always supposing themselves capable, either of throwing some new light on 
the subject, or, by the superiority of their talents for composition, of 
excelling the more inelegant writers who preceded tliem. However that may 
be, I shall, at all events, derive no small satisfaction from the reflection that 
my best endeavours have been exerted in transmitting to posterity the 
achievements of the greatest peojile in the world ; and if, amidst such a 
multitude of writers, my name should not emerge from obscurity, I shall 
console my-self by attributing it to the eminent merit of those who stand in 
my way in the pursuit of fame. It may be further observed, that such a 
subject must require a work of immense extent, as our researches must be 
carried back through a space of more than seven hundred years ; that the 
slate has, from very small beginnings, gradually increased to such a 
magnitude, that it is now distressed by its own bulk ; and that there is every 
reason to apprehend that the generality of readers will receive but little 
pleasure from the accounts of its first origin, or of the times immediately 
succeeding, but will be impatient to arrive at that period, in which tlie 
powers of tliis overgrown state have been long employed in working their 
own destruction.” 


Obviously tlien, Livy regarded the portion of his history wliicli dealt with 
remote antiquity as relatively unimportant. [Jut posterity did not give suf- 
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frage to this view ; for successive generations of copyists preserved the 
early portion of the work entire, while allowing the latter part to be lost, 
except for occasional fragments. 


Livv’s preface continues : ” On the other hand, this much will be derived 
from my labour, that, so long at least as I shall have my thoughts totally 
occupied in investigating the transactions of such distant ages, without 
being embarrassed by any of these unpleasing considerations, in respect of 
later days, 


HoBATius Condemned (See p. 79) 


which, though they might not have power to warp a writer’s mind from the 
truth, would yet be sufficient to create uneasiness, I shall withdraw myself 
from the sight of the many evils to which our eyes have been so long 
accustomed. 


” As to the relations which have been handed down of events prior to the 
founding of the city, or to the circumstances that gave occasion to its being 
founded, and which bear the semblance rather of poetic fictions than of 
authentic records of history — these, I have no intention either to maintain 
or refute. Antiquity is always indulged with the privilege of rendering the 
origin of cities more venerable, by intermixing divine with human agency ; 
and if any nation may claim the privilege of being allowed to consider its 
original as sacred, and to attribute it to the operations of the gods, surely the 
Roman people, who rank so high in military fame, may well expect, that, 
while they choose to represent Mars as their own parent, and that of their 
founder, the other nations of the world may acquiesce in this, with the same 
deference with which they acknowledge their sovereignty. But what degree 
of attention or credit may be given to these and such like matters I shall not 
consider as very material.” 


Particular attention should be called to the remarks of Livy, just quoted ; 
which seem clearly enough to show that he was by no means so credulous 
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regarding the traditions of early Rome as his manner of relating these 
traditions might lead one to suppose. It is probable that the judgment of 
later generations usually goes astray when attempting to estimate the exact 
level of credulity of any anterior generation. Doubtless the Romans as a 
class gave far more credence to the hero tales than we are disposed to give 
them now. We shall have abundant evidence that even in the golden period 
of the empire superstitions as to miracles and the like were not altogether 
repudiated, even by such writers as Tacitus ; but, on the other hand, we may 
well believe that writers of such capacity as Livy allowed a desire for 
artistic presentation of a theme to conceal a scepticism which he would not 
otherwise have hesitated to avow. Be that as it may, posterity has all along 
clung to the myths of early Rome, and we of to-day cannot ignore them, 
whatever estimate we put upon their authenticity. It is through the pages of 
Dionysius and Livy, chiefly, that these fascinating tales have been preserved 
to us. 


Coming down the centuries we find no great name until we reach the period 
when Rome, having firmly established her power in Italy, began to look out 
beyond the bounds of the peninsula and dream of foreign conquests. This 
great culminating epoch of Roman history found a great transcriber in 
Polybius. His work was avowed} written to describe and explain the 
events by which Rome ” in the short period of fifty-three years,” conquered 
the world. Polybius was himself a Greek, born in Megalopolis. He was a 
practical statesman, and the personal friend of Aratus, the leader of the 
Achtean League. We have noted in a previous volume that Polybius was 
one of the thousand Greeks sent as hostages to Rome. He spent the greater 
part of the remainder of his life in Italy ; became the personal friend of 
Scipio the Younger, and was present with that leader when Carthage was 
finally destroyed. Belonging thus to the later epoch of Grecian history, 
when the spirit of the age was philosophical rather than artistic, Polybius 
wrote such a work as might be expected of a man of genius of his time. His 
point of view is utterly different from that of his great predecessor 
Herodotus, though not altogether dissimilar to that of Thucydides. He 
himself tells us over and over — in fact he never tires of repeating — that 
his intention is to instruct rather than to entertain ; to teach the causes of 
Rome’s success ; to point the moral of her victories. Being a man of affairs, 
he not unnaturally holds that only men of affairs are competent to become 


reliable historians. He points out that there are two ways of gaining 
knowledge : “one derived from reading books, and the other from 
interrogating men ; ” he inveighs with some asperity against those 
historians, taking Timseus as a type, who confine themselves to the former 
method. 


” The knowledge that is acquired by reading,” he says, ” is gained without 
any danger or any kind of toil. If a man will only fix his residence in the 
neighbourhood of a library, or in a city that abounds with written memoirs, 
he may make his researches with perfect ease ; and, reposing himself with 
full tranquillity, may compare the accounts and detect the errors of former 
writers. But the knowledge which is drawn from personal examination and 
inquiry, is attended with great fatigue and great expense. It is tliis, however, 
which is the most important, and which gives indeed the chief value to 
history. Historians themselves are ready to acknowledge this truth. For 
Ephorus says, that if it were possible for the writers of history to be present 
at all transactions, such knowledge would be preferable to any other. To the 
same purpose is that passage of Theopompus : that the experience which is 
gained in battles renders a man a consummate general ; that 
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practice in pleading causes forms the perfect orator ; and that the same 
observation is just with respect to the arts of navigation and of medicine. 


” Tt was said by Plato,” Polybius continues, ” that human affairs would be 
well administered when philosophers should be kings, or kings 
philosophers. In the same manner I would say : that history would be well 
composed if those who are engaged in great affairs would undertake to 
write it ; not in a slight and negligent manner, like some of the present age ; 


but regarding such a work as one of the noblest and most necessary of their 
duties, and pursuing it with unremitted application, as the chief business 


SciPio AND Polybius 
(From an old print) 


of their lives ; o» if those, on the other hand, who attempt to write, would 
think it necessary also to be conversant in the practice of affairs. Till this 
shall happen, there will be no end of mistakes in history.” 


But while thus speaking for men of affairs, Polybius has in mind also 
philosophers, for he declares that it is impossible to make a clear judgment 
of the victorious or vanquished by a bare account of events. We must know, 
he says, the laws and customs of the people, and the passions and 
circumstances which prevail among them with regard to public and private 
ends. With regard to the Romans in particular, he hopes by due attention to 
these things to present such a picture that the people of his own age will be 
able to discern ” whether they ought to shun or choose subjection to the 
Romans ; and posterity to judge whether the Roman government was 
worthy of praise and imitation or should rather be rejected as vicious and 
blam-able ; ” for in this, he believes, must consist the utility of his history 
for his own and future ages. 


All this is highly admirable ; nor is it in dispute that Polybius attained a 
large measure of success along the lines he had laid down for his work. 
Only five of his forty books have come down to us entire, but these suffi- 
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ciently illustrate his method and its results. It has beeu said of them that no 
student of the period can ignore them, but that no one else would willingly 
read them. This criticism, like most other epigrammatic verdicts, is unjust. 
There is much in the work of Poly bins that anyone who cares at all for 
historical writings may read with full interest. His descriptions of the major 
events are by no means so bald and unimaginative as some critics would 
contend. They do indeed eschew the marvellous and attempt to avoid 
exaggeration ; but this surely is no fault ; nor do these limitations exclude 


picturesqueness. But the really vital fault of Polybius is his method of 
construction. He uses virtually the plan which Diodorus adopted later of 
attempting to keep the narrative of events in different countries in the 
closest chronological sequence. This necessitates a constant interruption of 
his narrative, through shifting the scene of action from one qpuntry to 
another, until all sense of continuity is lost. Add to this an ineradicable 
propensity to be forever moralising, — interrupting the narrative of some 
startling event to explain in detail how startling events should be treated by 
the historian, — and the reasons are sufficiently manifest why Polybius is 
hard to read. It is a great pity that he did not, like Trogus Pompeius, find a 
Justin to epitomise his work ; for by common consent he was one of the 
most dependable historians of antiquity ; and he is recognised as the 
standard source for all periods of which his extant works treat. Indirectly his 
influence is even more extensive, since Livy made use of him as his 
authority for the events of the Second and Third Punic wars, and since 
Appian drew on him freely. 


There is no great name among the Roman historians for about a century and 
a half after Polybius. Then comes Sallust, the historian of the Jugurthine 
War and the Catiline conspiracy ; and Julius Caesar, who has left us that 
remarkable record of his own exploits. Contemporary with Cyesar were 
Diodorus and Livy, the former of whom lived till about 7 r..c. and the latter 
till 17 A. D. Livy’s account of his own time, as has alread}- been 
mentioned, has most unfortunately perished. The chief record of these times 
that has been preserved, is the work of Appian, an Alexandrian Greek who 
lived in the time of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius ; that is to say, in 
the early part of the second century A.D. His work is the sole authority — 
overlooking certain epitomes and fragments — for some periods of the civil 
wars. It was written in Greek, and is notable for the plan of its construction ; 
which, departing radically from the method of Polybius, treated each 
important subject by itself. In other words his work is virtually a collection 
of monographs ; the subject of each being one of the important wars of 
Rome. Appian lias been charged with the opposite literary vice to that of 
Polybius ; he is said to have thought more of manner than of matter. 
Nevertheless, he necessarily used tlie older writers for liis facts, and if he 
sometimes used them carelessly and uncritically, these are faults of his time. 
In the main he shows a fair degree of accuracy. Accurate or otherwise, he is, 


as has been said, our sole source for certain important periods of the later 
time of the republic. 


If to the writers just named we add Dion Cassius ; the general historian 
Trogus Pompeius (in Justin’s celebrated epitome) ; and of the biographers 
Plutarcli and Cornelius Nepos ; and supplement our list with the names of 
the so-called epitomators, Eutropius, Velleius, Florus, Aurelius Victor, 
Zonaras, Festus Rufus, and Orosius (writers who made brief but more or 
less valuable epitomes based on the authorities), we shall have named 
practically all the important historians of Rome to the end of the republic 
whose works are now available in anvthinc: like their ori-niiul form. 
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The modern historian gains incidental aid from various other fields : from 
the orations of Cicero, and the chance references of poets ; from 
inscriptions on monuments and medals, and from the debris of ancient 
structures. Yet when all these have been examined, it is to the manuscripts 
that we must turn for the main incidents of the story. 


Of the modern historians of Rome whose works have had much to do with 
the earliest period, it is sufficient here to mention the names of Niebuhr, 
Arnold, and Mommsen. More detailed notices of both ancient and recent 
authorities will be given from time to time as we proceed. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OP EARLY ROMAN HISTORY 


A PRELIMINARY SURVEY, GIVING A CURSORY VIEW OF THE 
SWEEP OF 


EVENTS 
FIRST (LEGENDARY) PERIOD OF THE KIXGS (TO ABOUT 510 b.c.) 
(All dates for this period are approximate.) 


753-716. Romulus, a mythical king. Rape of the Sabine women, and war 
with the Sabines. Through the treachery of Tarpeia, the fortress on the 
Capitol taken by the Sabellian king Titus Tatius. Formation of the double 
state of the Romans and Sabines under the rule of Romulus and Tatius. 
Disappearance of Romulus during a thunder storm ; he is known and 
worshipped from now on as the god Quirinus. 715-673. Numa Pompilius, 
of Cures, appointed king by the Romans after a year’s interregnum. Founds 
the religion of the Romans. Building of the temple of Janus. 672-641. 
Tulius Hostiiius. War with Alba Longa. After a contest between the Horatii 
and Curatii, Alba submits to a decision in favour of Rome. Alba Longa 
destroyed and its population transferred to Rome. 641-616. Ancus MarciuB. 
Formation of the Fetiales. After the conquest of four Latin cities their 
inhabitants are transferred and settled on the Aventine Hill. Fortification of 
Janiculum. Building of the “pons Sublicius” and foundation of Ostia. 615- 
578. Tarquinius Priscus. Building of the temple of Jupiter on Capitoline Hill 
begun. The city divided into four districts, and a new military system 
introduced. Increase of the senate to three hundred members and doubling 
of the number of equites. Successful campaigns against the Sabines, Latins, 
and Etruscans. Tarquinius is assassinated by the sons of A-ncus. 578-534. 
Servius Tuilius. The son of a slave woman, Ocrisia, and a god ; he becomes 
the son-in-law of Tarquinius. Formation of the four “tribes.” Changes in the 
army, begun by Tarquinius, completed ; distribution of all landholders into 
tribes, classes, and centuries. Wars with Veii. Rome joins the Latin league. 
Building of the walls of Rome. Assassination of Servius Tuilius by his 
son-in-law. 534-510. Tarquinius Superbus. The Capitoline temple of Jupiter 
is completed. Subjugation of the Latin league. Suessa Pometia is conquered. 
Through the treachery of his son Sextus, Tarquinius captures the city of 
Gabii. Rape of Lucretia by Sextus the king’s son, v/hereupon the indignant 
Romans rise in revolt. L. Junius Brutus heads the insurrection, and Tarquin 
is deposed. Rome besieged by Lars Porsenna, prince of Clusium ; he grants 


honourable terms of peace and withdraws. Battle of Lake Regillus. Tarquin 
seeks revenge at Cumse. Overthrow of the monarchy. 
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510. Rise of the Republic. 509. Consuls for the first year are L. Junius 
Brutus and L. Tarquinius Collatinus. Collatinus, being a descendant of 
Tarquin, is compelled by a decree of the senate to give up his office. He is 
replaced by P. Valerius Publicola. According to Polybius, L. Junius Brutus 
and Marcus Horatius were consuls for the first year. The first dictator is 
Titus Lartius. Unsuccessful attempts to restore the Tarquinians. Execution 
of Brutus’ son. Commercial treaty between Rome and Cartilage. 508. The 
Romans are defeated by the Etruscan king Porsenna of Clusium, are forced 
to disarm and surrender certain lands. Alliance of thirty Latin cities under 
the dictatorship of Octavius with the object of restoring the Tarquinians to 
the sovereignty of Rome. Death of Valerius Publicola. 497. The Latins 
declare war against Rome. Aulus Postumius is appointed dictator at Rome. 
Tradition credits the Romans with a great victory over the Latins at Lake 
Regillus. The Latin cities make peace with Rome, and agree to banish 
Tarquinius. 494. The plebeians secede to the Sacred Hill, and compel the 
patricians to make important concessions, among which is the abrogation of 
oppressive debts. Establishment of the tribunate and the plebeian sedileship. 
493. The eternal alliance between Rome and the Latin league is renewed 
under the consulate of Spurius Cassius on the basis of equality. Rome 
gradually regains hegemony over the Latins. The tribunate is the cause of 
anarchy, and leads to further disputes between the patricians and plebeians. 
Attempts to abolish the tribunate. 491. Marcius Coriolanus. During a 
famine he suggests granting, at the expense of the state, grain to the 
plebeians, on condition that they relinquish their claim to the tribunate. He 
is summoned before the tribal assembly but fails to appear, and according to 
Livy is banished, goes over to the Volscians, and leads their troops against 
Rome ; at the rebuke of Veturia his mother, and the entreaties of his wife 
Volumnia, he abandons the war against his native city. 487. The consul 
Aquilius defeats the Hernici who invade Roman territory. 486. Spurius 


Cassius Viscellinus consul for the third time. He again defeats the Hernici, 
after which they join the Latin league. He introduces the first agrarian law, 
and proposes that a portion of the public lands be divided between the 
needy plebeians and Latins ; the remainder to be leased for the benefit of 
the state. He is attacked by the patricians and wealthy plebeians on account 
of this measure, and the poorer plebeians, being opposed to the granting of 
lands to the Latins, abandon him. At the expiration of his consulship he is 
condemned and executed. 479. Withdrawal of the Fabian gens. 477. The 
Etruscans destroy the Fabian gens at the Cremera. Genucius, the people’s 
tribune, assassinated for inquiring into the acts of two consuls. 472. 
Publilius Volero effects law that the tribal assembly henceforth shall elect 
plebeian magistrates. 468. Conquest of Antium from the Volscians ; a 
Roman colony is sent thither. 463. Rome and all Italy visited by a terrible 
plague. Volscians and ^quians ravage the country up to the walls of Rome. 
The safety of the city secured by the Latin Hernicans, n(jt by the Romans. 
462. C. Terentillus Harsa introduces a bill to secure the plebeians a better 
footing in the state, and to reduce the laws to a written code. The patricians 
violently oppose the measure. 460. A band of Sabines and exiled Romans 
under Herdonius seize the Capitol ; civil strife is renewed. 457. To meet the 
desire of the plebeians, the number of the tribunes of the people is raised 
from five to ten. 456. Aventine Hill is 
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divided into building lots and distributed among the poorer citizens. The 
dictatorship of L. Quintius Cincinnatus. 454. Three ambassadors appointed 
to visit Greece and secure copies of the Solonian laws to be used as the 
groundwork of a new code of laws. 452. The ambassadors return. Rome 
free from domestic strife. 


FROM THE DECEMVIRS TO THE GALLIC INVASION (451-390 b.c.) 


451. The decemvirs or consuls of ten appointed from the patricians with 
Appius Claudius and T, Genucius consuls for the first year, at their head. 
The code of the ten tables posted in the Forum and becomes law. 450. 
Appointment of the decemvirs. Appius Claudius the only one of the old 


decemvirs to be reelected. Three plebeians are also elected. Two new tables 
are added to the code of laws. 449. The decemvirs under Appius Claudius, 
who have become more despotic than the early kings, remain in office 
during this year. Under the Valerii and Horatii an attempt on the part of the 
moderate aristocracy to compel the decemvirs to abdicate proves 
unsuccessful. Renewal of the border wars. The Sabines on the north and the 
Aquians on the northeast invade Roman territory. Two armies are sent to 
oppose them and both are defeated. Siccius Dentatus, a former tribune of 
the people, is murdered at the instigation of the decemvirs. Virginia, the 
betrothed of L. Icilius, the tribune who succeeded in allotting the Aventine 
Hill to the plebeians, is outraged by Appius Claudius. Her father Virginius 
stabs her in the Forum. These acts bring about a revolt against the 
decemvirs who abdicate. Appius Claudius is thrown into prison and 
commits suipide. Spurius Oppius, chief of the plebeian decemvirs, is 
accused by Numitorius and executed. 448. The new laws of Valerius 
Horatius. 445. A law making marriage legal between patricians and 
plebeians is passed by C. Canuleius. 444. Formation of military tribunes 
with consular authority. Plebeians and patricians both eligible. 443. A new 
office is created to which two patricians are elected and known as censors. 
439. A wealthy plebeian Spurius Maelius charged with seeking regal power 
is assassinated by C. Servilius Ahala. 434. L. Amilius Mamercus appointed 
dictator to conduct the war in lower Etruria. 431. Rome threatened by a 
combined attack of the Aquians and Volscians. They are defeated. 405-396. 
Siege of Veil. Dictator M. Furius Camillus captures and destroys Veii. 394. 
Camillus marches against Falerii, the chief city of the Falisci, who 
surrender. 391. Camillus is accused of unfairly dividing the booty at Veii, is 
impeached, and goes into exile. 390. The Gauls invade Rome and the senate 
accedes to their demand that the three Roman ambassadors who aided the 
Etruscans against the Gauls should be delivered to them, but the citizens 
reject the measure. Battle of the Allia in which the Romans are completely 
routed and their city left defenceless. Rome captured, plundered, and 
burned. The Gauls attack the Capitol but are repulsed and content 
themselves with a blockade. After a siege of seven months the Gauls agree 
to quit Rome on receiving one thousand pounds’ weight of gold. Rebuilding 
of the city. 


THE CONQUEST OF ITALY (376-264 b.c.) 


376. New laws are proposed by C. Licinius and Lucius Sextius. 367. 
Licinian laws are passed. 366. L. Sextius Lateranus first plebeian consul. 
367-349. Wars with the Gauls in upper Italy. 362-358. War with the 
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Heniicaiis and the insurgent Latin cities. A new alliance formed of Latins, 
Romans, and Hernieans. 358-351. War with Tarquinii and other Etruscan 
cities. Southern Etruria acknowledges Roman supremacy. 350-345. Wars 
with the Volscians and Aurunci, who are completely subjugated. 348. 
Renewal of the commercial treaty with Carthage. 343. First Samnite War. 
340-338. The great Latin War. Subjugation of Latium. 337-326. Revolt of 
Cales. Treaty with Alexander of Molossia. Siege and destruction of 
Palajopolis. 326. The Second Samnite War begins. 321. The great defeat of 
the Roman army at Caudine Forks. 319. L. Papirius Cursor conquers 
Luceria. 312. The Etruscans, on the expiration of the forty years’ peace, 
join in the war against Rome. 309. L. Papirius Cursor utterly defeats the 
Samnites. 305. The Romans capture Bovianum, the Samnite capital. 304. 
End of the war. 299. The Third Samnite War. 295. The battle of Sentinum, 
in which the Romans prove victorious. 294. The allied Romans dissolve. 
293. Defeat of the Samnites at Aquilonia. 290. The conclusion of peace. 
285-282. War against the new league of Italian cities. 282. Opening of the 
war with Tarentum. 280. Pyrrhus lands in Italy. Battle of Heraclea. 279. 
Battle of Asculum. 275. Battle of Beneventum. Pyrrlms withdraws from 
Italy. 274-264. Final settlement of Italy. 


FIRST PERIOD OF FOREIGX CONQUEST (264-132 b.c.) 


264. First Punic War. The Carthaginians besiege Messana. 263. Invasion of 
Sicily by the Romans. The Syracusan king Hiero joins the Ro-mans. 262. 
The Romans defeat Hanno and capture Agrigentum [Acragas]. 


200. The Romans send a fleet under Comelius Scipio against Lipara, which 
is defeated by the Carthaginians. Battle of Myhe in which the Roman navy 
proves victorious. Sea tight off Ecnomus ; defeat of the Carthaginian fleet. 
The Romans invade Africa. 255. Carthaginians under Xantliippus defeat the 


Romans under Regulus. Loss of the Roman fleet on homeward voyage. 
254. Roman victory at Panormus. 251. Hasdrubal defeated at Panormus. 
249. Carthaginian victory over the Romans at Drepanum. 248-243. Success 
of the Carthaginians under Hamilcar Barca on the Italian coast and in Sicily. 
242. Romans defeat the Carthaginian fleet off \gatian islands. 241. 
Hamilcar Barca concludes peace. The Carthaginians agree to pay indemnity 
and leave Sicily. 229-228. War with the lUyrians. 225-222. Annihilation of 
the Cisalpine Gauls. 218. The Second Punic War begins. The Roman army 
sent to Africa. Hasdrubal opposes Scipio in Spain. Hannibal crosses the 
Alps. 217. Hannibal defeats the Romans at Lake Trasimene. 216. The 
Romans annihilated at Canna‘.. 215. First Macedonian War. Philip of 
Macedon joins Carthage. Hannibal is defeated in the battle of Nola. 214. 
Carthaginians land in Sicily. 212. Romans recover their position in Sicily. 
Carthaginian success in S])ain. 211. The Romans besiege Capua. Hannibal 
at the gate of Rome. Ilaniiibars retreat from Rome. Fall of Capua. Defeat of 
Hasdrubal at |>;i’cuhi. 209. Hasdruljal crosses the Pyrenees and Gaul, and 
appears in the nortii of Italy. 207. Hasdrubal defeated and slain at the battle 
of Metaurus. 206. Carthaginians expelled from Spain. Macedonian War 
concluded. 204. Scipio in Africa. 203. Scipio defeats the Carthaginians. 
Hannibal recalled to Carthage. 202. Scipio defeats Hannibal in the battle of 
Zama. 


201. Treaty of peace concluded. 200. Second Macedonian War. 200-197. 
Subjugation of upper Italy. 197. Second Macedonian War concluded. 192- 
189. War with Syria. 190. Battle of Magnesia. 171. Third Macedonian 
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War. 168. Overthrow of the Macedonian monarchy. 149. Third Punic War 
begins. Siege of Carthage. Viriathus successful in Lusitania. 146. Cartilage 
taken and destroyed ; her territories become Roman provinces and are 
organised as such. Achaean War. Battle of Leucopetra. Corinth surrenders 
peacefully. Destruction of Corinth. 143-141. Numan-tine War against the 
rebellious Celtiberians. Viriathus maintains himself against the Romans, 
and finally concludes a peace unfavourable to them. 140. The Romans 
violate the peace and renew the war. 139. Viriathus is murdered at Roman 


instigation. The Lusitanians renew the war but are defeated and disarmed. 
This is their last rebellion on a formidable scale. 133. Numantia taken and 
destroyed by Scipio Africanus the younger. Having resisted successive 
Roman generals since the year 143 it is now subdued after fifteen months’ 
close investment. Its fall signalises the subjection of northern Spain to 
Rome. 135-132. First Servile War in Sicily. The slave Eunus leads an 
insurrection of the slaves and assumes the title of King Antiochus. A 
regular government is established, and in the war with Rome which follows 
the rebels are at first successful. When finall}/ subdued they are punished 
by numerous executions. The consul Rupilius reorganises the 
administration of Sicily. 


REFORMS OF THE GRACCHI (133-111 b.c.) 


133. Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus elected tribune. He proposes the 
resumption of ” common lands ” held by unauthorised persons and the 
revival of the Licinian law limiting the amount of such land to be occupied 
by one individual. By this means he hoped to mitigate the evils resulting 
from the concentration of these estates in the possession of a few persons. 
Tiberius obtains the illegal removal from office of the tribune Cains 
Octavius, who had vetoed the passing of the new (Sempronian) law, and 
that law is then passed by the popular assembly. Tiberius Gracchus, his 
brother Caiiis, and his father-in-law Appius Claudius appointed to carry out 
the decree. Attains III king of Pergamus dies, making the Romans his heirs. 
Tiberius Gracchus proposes that the money shall be employed to start the 
new settlers on the resumed lands and that the kingdom of Attains (the new 
province of Asia) shall be governed by the peojDle instead of by the senate, 
who were legally entitled to the disposal of both land and money, Tiberius 
prepares other reforms, and in order to jDreserve and continue his work 
becomes a candidate for re-election as tribune, in defiance of the law 
forbidding re-election. He opposes the aristocratic resistance by force and is 
killed with many of his adherents in the ensuing riot. 131. C. Carbo, the 
tribune, obtains a laAV permitting secret voting for the ratification of laws 
by the popular vote. Scipio Africanus Minor obtains the defeat of Carbo’s 
measure to legalise the re-election of tribunes. 129. Aristonicus, a natural 
son of Attains III of Pergamus, executed for making war against the 
Romans in assertion of his rights to his father’s kingdom. C. Carbo, 


Gracchus, and ]\Jarcus Fulvius Flaccus triumvirs for the execution of the 
Sempronian law ; Scipio contrives to obtain a limitation of their powers, 
which \drtually suspends the law. 125. Fulvius Flavius becomes consul. He 
raises the question of admitting the Latins to the Roman citizenship, and is 
then sent to Transalpine Gaul to aid the Massiliots against the Gauls. 
Fregelke revolts against the Romans and is destroyed. 124. Aqua? Sextife 
(Aix) founded in Gaul. 123. Caius Gracchus clears himself from the charge 
of instigating the revolt of Fregellee. He succeeds in driving into exile 
Popilius Ltenas, 
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the survivor of the consuls of 132. Finding himself confronted by a 
powerful opposition, Caius endeavours to conciliate the people by means of 
the lex frumentarii, a law providing for the regular distribution of corn at 
the expense of the state. He originates the idea of provincial colonies. The 
lex judiciaria transfers judicial functions from the senate to the order of 
equites, the moneyed, as distinguished from the aristocratic class. This 
measure weakens the power of the senate but does not render the 
administration of justice less corrupt. By the lex de provincia Asia, C. 
Gracchus places that province at the disposal of the equites. Caius Gracchus 
reelected tribune for a second year. 122. C. Gracchus goes to establish the 
colony of Junonia on the site of Carthage. In his absence M. Livius Drusus 
proposes the foundation of twelve colonies in Italy, a popular measure 
intended to divert the people’s favour from Gracchus. C. Gracchus attempts 
to extend the rights of citizenship to the Latins but is defeated by the united 
efforts of the senate and the mob. War with the Allobroges and Arverni and 
Roman victory of Vindalum. 121. Death of Caius Gracchus. This is the 
result of a riot originating in a murder committed by a partisan of Gracchus. 
The latter with his adherents takes possession of the Aventine, from which 
they were driven by the aristocratic party. 120. Agrarian law forbidding the 
sale of lands allotted to the peasants, repealed. Popilius Ltcnas recalled. 
118. Common lands secured to those in possession on payment of a fixed 
tax. Narbo, afterwards the capital of the Narbonensis, founded. 113. 
Invasion of the Cimbrians. They defeat the consul Cn. Papirius Carbo at 


Noreia, and pass into Helvetia and Gaul. 111. Common lands in Italy 
declared to be the private property of those in possession. This date marks 
the final failure of the reforms of the Gracchi. 


THE JUGURTHINE AND OTHER WARS (111-100 b.c.) 


111. Outbreak of the Jugurthine War. This war was occasioned by the 
quarrel between the two kings of Numidia, Jugurtha and Adherbal. The 
latter appealed to Rome, and a commission appointed by the senate made a 
regular division of the kingdom between the two claimants. War again 
broke out between them, and Adherbal was besieged in his capital Cirta. It 
was taken and Adherbal put to death. Whereupon Rome declared war 
against Jugurtha. The consul Calpurnius concludes a treaty with Jugurtha 
which the senate refuses to sanction. 110. Aulus Albinus capitulates to 
Jugurtha with his whole army. 109. Battle of the Muthul ; Metellus defeats 
Jugurtha. M. Junius Silanus defeated by the Cimbri in Gaul. 107. L. Cassius 
Longinus defeated by the Cimbri on the Garonne. Metellus defeats 
Jugurtha, who takes refuge in the desert. Bocchus, king of Mauretania, 
makes alliance with Jugurtha. C. Marius succeeds Metellus. He defeats 
Jugurtha near Cirta and takes Capsa and other towns. 106. L. Cornelius 
Sulla joins Marius. Jugurtha repulsed at Cirta. 105. Sulla induces Bocchus 
to betray Jugurtha. Numidia divided between Bocchus and Jugurtha’s half- 
brother Gauda. The Cimbri defeat the Romans at Arausio (Orange). 104. 
Marius elected consul. Preparations for defence of Italy against the 
barbarians. The Cimbri cross into Spain. Marius reorganises the Roman 
army. 103. Marius again consul. Second Servile insurrection in Sicily under 
Tryphon, who assumes the title of king. 102. The Cimbrians, Teutones, and 
Helvetians approach Italy in two bands. Battle of Aquie Sextiaj. Marius 
defeats the Teutones and Ambrones. Catulus abandons the country north of 
the Po to the Cimbri. 101. Battle o£ 
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Vercellee (Campi Raudii). Marius destroys the army of the Cimbri and thus 
saves Italy from the barbarians. Athenion, the successor of Tryphon, 


defeated and slain by the consul Manius Aquilius. The fugitives taken and 
killed to the number of thirty thousand. 


CIVIL STRIFE: TIME OF MARIUS (100-86 B.C.) 


100. Marius chosen consul for the sixth time. Saturninus coerces the 
assembly of the tribes into accepting a measure for distributing conquered 
lands among the soldiers of Marius, and containing a clause obliging the 
senate to confirm the law. Q. Metellus alone refuses to do so and goes into 
banishment. The popular party endeavour to secure the consulship for 99 to 
Glaucia. His supporters kill the rival candidate in the Forum. Marius 
interferes in the cause of order, attacks the rioters and captures Saturninus 
and Glaucia. While awaiting trial the popular leaders with many of their 
adherents are put to death by the aristocratic party. 99. Q. Metellus recalled. 
98. Marius retires to Asia. 95. Rutilius Rufus falsely accused of extortion 
while legatus in Asia Minor and sent into banishment. This unjust sentence 
reveals the abuse of the judicial power in the hands of the equites. 92. Sulla 
as prsetor in Cilicia restores the king of Cappadocia who had been expelled 
at the instigation of Mithridates, king of Pontus. 91. Marcus Livius Drusus 
tribune. He introduces laws : (a) taking the judicial power from the equites 
and restoring it to the senate, and (b) providing for a redistribution of lands. 
These laws, passed by the popular assembly, are declared invalid by the 
senate. Drusus proceeds to execute them and to introduce a measure for 
admitting Italians to the citizenship. Drusus dies suddenly. 90. Trials and 
banishment of the supporters of the Italians. The Social War (90-88). The 
Italians revolt from Rome and form a republic with Corfinium as its capital. 
They attack the Latin colonies. Venusia and several other cities fall into 
their hands before the Romans can take the field. Lucius Julius Csesar, the 
consul, twice defeated by the Italians. Campania and Apulia fall into their 
hands. The consul Rutilius defeated and slain on the Tolenus. Marius fails 
to distinguish himself. Cn. Pompeius Strabo defeated and besieged in 
Firmum, from whence he attacks and routs the Italians. The year closes 
with the Italians on the whole successful and with news of disturbances in 
the provinces. Rome conciliates the Latins and the loyal Italians by granting 
them citizen rights. 89. The Romans repeatedly defeat the Italians. The lex 
Plautia-Papiria confers Roman citizenship on all Italians desiring it. They 
are enrolled in eight of the tribes. 88. Mithridates, king of Pontus, makes 


war on the king of Bithynia and defeats the Roman armies supporting the 
latter. The Greek cities of Asia join Mithridates and put to death all Italians 
found in them. Sulla appointed to command in the Mithridatic War. P. 
Sulpicius, a partisan of Marius, proposes to enrol Italians in all the thirty- 
five tribes. Sulla opposes the measure. The popular assembly transfers the 
command in the Mithridatic War to Marius. Sulla joins his army in 
Campania and marches on Rome. Marius makes a fruitless attempt to 
defend the city, but fails and has to flee to Africa. Sulla deprives the popular 
assembly of the right to vote on measures not previously sanctioned by the 
senate. 87. Sulla proceeds to the war against Mithridates, lands in Epirus, 
drives Mithridates’ generals from Boeotia, and besieges Athens, which had 
declared for the king of Pontus. Meantime the consul L. Cornelius Cinna 
endeavours forcibly to revive the laws of Sulpicius. He is expelled by the 
aristocratic 
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party. In conjunction with Marias lie raises an army in Campania and 
occupies Rome. Five days spent in slaughter and pillage. Cinna interferes 
and orders the bands of Marius to be cut to pieces. 86. Marius a seventh 
time consul. Death of Marius. His colleague Cinna continues his tyrannical 
government. 


TIME OF SULLA (86-78 b.c.) 


86. Athens taken by Sulla. Battle of Cheeronea won by Sulla. 85. Battle of 
Orchomenos won by Sulla. Sulla jjroceeds to Asia by way of Macedonia 
and Thrace. Another Roman army under the auspices of the democratic 
party wins successes against Mithridates, its leader, Fimbria, conducting the 
war in a savage fashion. 85. Sulla concludes a peace with Mithridates, by 
which the king surrenders all his conquests. Fimbria’s army goes over to 
Sulla. 88. Sulla returns and lands at Brundusium with a large force. He is 
joined by the young Cn. Pompeius (Pompey the Great). He guarantees tiie 
Italians the rights previously secured them, including that of voting in the 
thirty-five tribes. Battle of Mount Tifata. Sulla defeats the consul C. 
Norbanus. The army of the consul L. Scipio goes over to Sulla. In this year 


the second Mithridatic War began. It lasted till 81, and was carried on by 
the propraetor Murena, who invaded Pontus, and was there defeated by 
Mithridates. 82. The younger Marius and Papirius Carbo consuls. Battle of 
Sacriportus. Marius is defeated by Sulla and retires to Prseneste, where he 
is besieged. The democratic leaders flee from Rome. Sulla enters Rome 
without opposition. Battle of the Colline Gate. The Samnites attack Rome 
and are repulsed with great slaughter. Many of the prisoners are massacred. 
Praeneste falls. Suicide of Marius. Sulla displays great cruelty towards the 
conquered cities of Italy. He becomes dictator for an indefinite period, to 
reorganise the government. Proscription lists are published, the proscribed 
butchered, and their property confiscated. Senate reorganised and its 
privileges increased. The power of the tribunes reduced. 80. Sertorius, a 
distinguished member of the democratic party who had made himself an 
independent ruler in Lusitania, maintains himself against Fufidius and Q. 
Metellus. 79. Sulla abdicates his power. 78. Death of Sulla. 


TIME OF POMPEY (78-60 b.c.) 


78. M. iEmilius Lepidus and Marcus Junius Brutus attempt to overthrow 
Sulla’s constitution. Lepidus is twice defeated. 77. Brutus defeated and put 
to death by Pompey. 76. Sertorius defeats Pompey in Spain. 75. Isauria, 
Pamphylia, and Pisidia occupied for Rome in consequence of a war against 
the Alediterranean pirates. 74. Bithynia bequeathed to Rome by Nicomedes 
II. Third Mithridatic AVar. .Mithridates occupies Bithynia. Battle of 
Chalcedon. Mithridates defeats the Roman general Cotta. Lucullus relieves 
Chalcedon and Cyzicus. 73. Lucullus drives Mithridates from his kingdom. 
Third Servile War. Gladiators, who had escaped from a school at Capua, 
place themselves under the command of Spartacus, a Thracian captive, and 
being joined by numbers of slaves, ravage Italy. 72. Sertorius murdered by 
Perperna. Pompey defeats and executes Perperna. 71. Spartacus defeated 
and slain by M. Licinius Crassus. Pompey destroys the fugitives. 72-70. 
Lucullus reduces the cities on the Pontic coast and invades Armenia. 70. 
Privileges of the tribunes restored. 09. Battle of Tigranocertn. Lucullus 
defeats Tigranes, king of Armenia, and (68) advances across the Euphrates, 
but 
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is compelled to retreat owing to a mutiny. 67. Mithridates defeats the 
Roman general Triarius at Zela. LucuUus retreats. Mithridates reconquers 
Pontus and invades Bithyuia and Cappadocia. Pompey receives supreme 
command of the Mediterranean and the disposal of all the resources of the 
Roman provinces and dependent states. In three months he succeeds in 
completely extirpating piracy, which had scourged the sea for many years. 
Pompey supersedes Lucullus and recovers Pontus. 66. Battle on the Lycus. 
Pompey defeats Mithridates. 65. Pompey makes an expedition against the 
Caucasian tribes. He goes to Syria. 64. Pompey proceeds to organise the 
provinces in Asia Minor. Catiline conspiracy. The united parties of the 
democrats under M. Crassus and C. Julius Caisar and the anarchists under 
L. Sergius Catilina conspire to secure the consulsliip for Catiline and C. 
Antonius. Antonius and M. Tullius Cicero elected. Antonius deserts his 
supporters. 63. Plan of Catiline to murder his rivals for the consulship of 63 
and seize the power by force. Cicero discovers and defeats the plot. 62. 
Battle of Pistoria. Catiline defeated and slain. 61. Caesar propraetor in 
Farther Spain. Pompey returns to Italy. The sen-ate refuses to ratify his 
dispositions in Asia and to fulfil his request respecting lands for his 
veterans. 


THE FIRST TRIUMVIRATE (60-49 b.c.) 


60. First triumvirate : a league between Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus. 69. 
Caesar’s consulship. Pompey’s dispositions in Asia ratified and a decree for 
the distribution of lands obtained from the popular assembly. The 
government of Gallia Cisalpina, Illyricum, and Gallia Narbonensis 
conferred on Caesar for five years with extraordinary powers. 58. Cato 
appointed to take possession of Cyprus. Cicero driven into exile. The 
Helvetians invade Gaul and are crushed by Caesar at Bibracte (Autun). 
Suevi under Ariovistus repulsed at Vesontio (Besangon). 57. Belgic tribes 
subjugated by Caesar. Cicero and Cato return to Rome. 56. Veneti in 
Armorica subdued by Caesar and the Aquitani by his lieutenant. Pompey 
and Crassus coerce the assembly into electing them as consuls for 55. 
Caesar’s command extended for another five years. 55. Caesar crosses the 
Rhine and penetrates into Germany. Caesar makes his first expedition to 


Britain. 54. Pompey delegates to his representatives the government of 
Spain, which had been conferred on him for five years. Crassus takes over 
the command of Syria. Caesar makes a second expedition to Britain and 
encounters Cassivelaunus. 53. Battle of Carrhae. Crassus defeated by the 
Parthians, and subsequently slain. Caesar suppresses the revolt of the 
Eburones and other Gallic tribes. 52. P. Clodius, the partisan of the 
triumvirate, killed in a quarrel with T. Annius Milo. Consequent tumults. 
Pompey appointed sole consul to restore quiet. Vercingetorix leads a 
general revolt of the Gauls, which is suppressed by Caesar after a hard 
contest. Breach between Caesar and Pompey. 51. Caesar completes the 
subjection and pacification of Gaul. 50. Caesar’s recall decreed by the 
senate. 


DOJkKUNATION OF JULIUS CASAR (49-44 b.c) 


49. Caesar crosses the Rubicon. Pompey flees to Brundusium. Caesar 

marches through Italy, compels Domitius to surrender at Corfinium and 
besieges Brundusium. Pompey passes over into Greece with his troops. 
Caesar subdues Pompey’s representatives in Spain. Curio subdues Sicily for 
Caesar, wins the victory of Utica in Africa, and is defeated and slain at the 
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Bagradas by the king of Numidia. Csesar is proclaimed dictator at Rome, 
but abdicates and is appointed consul for 48. 48. Caesar goes to Greece and 
is defeated by Pompey at Dyrrhachium. Cwsar defeats Pompey in the battle 
of Pliarsalia, who flees to Egypt, where he is murdered. Ctesar lands in 
Egypt and interferes in the disputes for the tlirone. The people of 
Alexandria rise against Ciesar. Egyptian fleet burned by Ciesar’s order. The 
great library perishes in the flames. Ciesar defeats the Egyptian army and 
establishes Cleopatra and her brother under Roman supremacy. 47. War 
with Pharnaces, son of Mithridates. Caesar victorious in a five days’ 
campaign. 46. Battle of Thapsus. Ctcsar defeats and slaughters Pompey’s 
adherents in Africa. Part of Numidia annexed to Africa. Death of Cato. 
Caesar returns to Rome and is made dictator for ten years. Reform of the 
calendar. 45. Battle of Munda in Spain. Defeat and subsequent death of 


Pompey’s eldest son. Final triumph of Caesar. Caesar now proceeds to 
various measures for organising public affairs. He extends the franchise, 
enlarges the senate, and makes appointments to it himself. He plants new 
colonies abroad, arranges for a survey of the empire, and plans a 
codification of the law. He makes various schemes for the construction and 
improvement of public works. He arrogates to himself the final decision in 
judicial cases. He abolishes the system of farming the taxes, institutes 
military reforms, and takes measures to curb the abuse of power by the 
provincial governors. The extensive powers which he possesses are 
exercised by right of the numerous oflices and titles conferred on him. 44. 
Caesar refuses the crown offered him at the Lupercalia. Murder of Caesar 
by M. Junius Brutus, Decimus Brutus, Cassius, etc. Mark Antony incites 
the people against the conspirators. They take to flight. Mark Antony 
supreme in Rome. Mark Antony besieges Decimus Brutus in Mutina. 


THE SECOND TRIUMVIRATE (44-30 b.c.) 


43. The consuls and Caesar’s nephew, Caius Julius Caesar Octavianus, sent 
against Antony by the senate. Battle of Mutina. Antony defeated. Octavian 
obtains the consulship and the condemnation of the conspirators. Decimus 
Brutus taken and put to death. The second triumvirate. Antony, Octavian, 
and Lepidus assume the supreme power. Proscriptions and confiscations. 
Murder of Cicero. 42. Battle of Philippi. Defeat and death of Brutus and 
Cassius. Antony meets Cleopatra at Tarsus. 41. War of Perusia between 
Octavian and the brother and wife of Antony respecting the distribution of 
lands to the veterans. Octavian makes himself supreme in Italy. 40. The 
triumvirs divide the empire between them. 39. Treaty of Misenum. The 
triumvirs grant Sicily, Sardinia, and Peloponnesus to Sextus, the surviving 
son of Pompey. Antony goes to Egypt. 38. Sicilian War between the 
triumvirs and Sextus Porapeius. 36. Battle of Naulochus. Defeat and flight 
of Sextus. Unsuccessful campaign of Antony against the Parthians. 34. 
Artavasdes, king of Ar.iienia, defeated and captured by Antony. 31. Battle 
of Actium. Octavian defeats the fleet of Antony and Cleopatra. 30. Suicide 
of Antony and Cleopatra. Egypt made a Roman province. Octavian sole 
ruler of the Roman dominions. 


CHAPTER I. LAND AND PEOPLE 


The fundamental peculiarity of Roman history is the fact that it is the 
history, not of a country or, in the proper sense, of a nation, but of a city. In 
Egypt, Thebes was at one time dominant, and Memphis at another ; the 
supreme centre of Mesopotamia shifted between Babylon and Nineveh ; 
whilst in Greece, Athens and Sparta long contested the supremacy. But in 
all these cases, with the possible exception of the Babylonian, the country 
as a whole gave its name to the people, and the city was, at best, only the 
heart of the civilisation ; whereas Rome came into power as an isolated 
community within a little city, the very environs of which were at first 
hostile territory. 


This city chanced to be located in Italy, but for some centuries the names ” 
Roman ” and ” Italian ” were in no sense synonymous. Indeed at an early 
date the main part of Italy was inhabited by people who were not at all 
under Roman dominion, and when the legions of Rome issued forth to 
conquer the territories and the little peninsula, the wars that led to this result 
had all the significance of foreign conquest. And when these conquests had 
spread beyond the bounds of Italy proper until, finally, they took in 
practically all of the civilised world that was worth conquering, except the 
Parthian kingdom in the far East, it was still the single city on the Tiber 
which was regarded as constituting the essence of the vast dominion ; and 
the citizen who had come to share in the full rights and privileges of this 
vast domain needed no other specific designation than the single word 
“Roman.” 


From the point of view of the ethnologist, Greeks and Romans had strong 
points of difference. The Greeks were dominated by a temperament perhaps 
more acute and sensitive than that of any other nation of the ancient world. 
They developed the fine arts in all their main branches — pottery, sculpture, 
architecture, grammar, and philosophy — to a height which has never been 
excelled by any subsequent people. But they paid the penalty of their 
sensibility and their versatility by an instability of purpose, a lack of civic 
discipline, which speedily worked their downfall. 


The Romans developed comparatively little culture. Almost all the lasting 
monuments of the Romans were partly inspired by intercourse with the 
Greeks. On the other hand, as might have been expected of a people whose 
home was within the walls of a city, they were as eminent in the framing of 
laws, and in the art of government, as the Greeks were in the fine arts. The 
versatility and levity of the Greek, and his undisciplined life of individual 
freedoan, ruined the nation of the noblest promise in all history. 
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The virile stability of the Roman, and his conception of freedom as 
subordinate to the duties of patriotism, made him master of the civilised 
world fur many centuries. 


To these two nations the world owes, perhaps, an equal debt. The peoples of 
modern Europe arose from the ruins of the Roman empire, and inherited 
from it the soundest laws and the best examples of government ; which, in 
some respects, they have been able to improve upon; and, when thev had 
progressed far enough in civilisation, they discovered the culture of the 
Greeks and developed it, each nation in accordance with its genius and its 
needs, into the civilisation of the later centuries. 


The testimony of language has been accepted as i)roving that the Romans 
were Aryans, but that term itself has come to have a somewhat doubtful 
meaning, as we have already seen. The affinity of their language seems to 
make it clear that the Romans were more closely allied to the Greeks than 
to any other of their known contemporaries, and it has been assumed as 
proven that the ancestors of these two peoples remained in contact with 
each other long after their separation from the primitive Aryan swarm. But 
the problem in its entirety deals with many questions that are obscure in the 
extreme : just when or just how these supposititious Aryans migrated into 
Ital}; what manner of people — what race even — they found there ; to 


what extent they commingled ethnically with the races which they there met 
and conquered ; these are all questions to which authentic history can give 
but the vaguest answers. « 


THE LAND OF ITALY 


It is difficult in attempting a geographical sketch for the purpose of 
elucidating Roman history, to determine where we ought to begin and 
where to end. For during a long period we are hardly carried out of sight of 
the Capitol ; and at the close of that })eriod we are hurried with startling 
rapidity into the heart of every country, from the Atlantic to the mountains 
of Asia Minor, from the ridges of the Alps to the plains that lie beneath 
Mount Atlas. But since the origin and composition of the people we call 
Roman depend upon the early state and population of Italy at large, and 
since in course of time all Italians became Romans, it will be Avell to 
follow the usual custom, and begin with a geographical sketch of the Italian 
peninsula. 


This peninsula, the central one of the three which stretch boldly forward 
from the soutliern coasts of Europe, lies nearly between the parallels of 
north latitude 88° and 46°. Its length, therefore, measured along a meridian 
arc, ought to be about 550 miles. But since, unlike the other two 
JNlediterranean peninsulas, it runs in a direction nearly diagonal to the lines 
of latitude and longitude, its real length, measured from Mont Blanc to 
Cape Spartivento, is somewhat more than seven hundred miles. 


To estimate the breadth of this long and singularly shaped peninsula, it may 
conveniently be divided into two parts by a line drawn across from the 
mouths of the Po to the northern point of Etruria. Below this line the 
average breadth of the leg of Italy does not much exceed one hundred 
miles. Above this line both coasts trend rapidly outwards, so that the upper 
portion forms an irregularly shaped figure, which lies across the top of the 
leg, being bovnuled on tlie north and west by the Alpine range from Illyria 
to the mouth of the Var, on the south by the imaginary line before drawn, 
and on the east by the head of the Adriatic Sea. The length of this figure 
from east to west 
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is not less than 350 miles ; while from north to south it measures, on the 
average, about 120 miles. 


The surface of the whole peninsula, including both the leg of Italy and the 
irregular figure at the top, is estimated at about ninety thousand square 
miles, or an area nearly equal to the surface of Great Britain and Ireland. 
But a very large proportion of this surface is unproductive, and a great part 
even incapable of tillage. 


The geographical features are simple. No deep gulfs and inlets are to be 
expected ; for these are only found when mountain chains jut out into the 
sea, and maintain themselves as headlands, while the lower land between is 
eaten and washed away by the ceaseless action of the waves. Such 
phenomena are presented by Greece, and by the western coasts of Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland. But in Italy there is but one uniform mountain chain. On 
the northern or Adriatic slope of the Apennines, indeed, a number of gorges 
open to the sea in a direction transverse to the main line of the mountains. 
But the projecting spurs which form these gorges are not considerable in 
height ; and on the southern or Mediterranean side the main range sinks 
towards the sea in subordinate or secondary ranges, more or less parallel to 
the principal chain, and therefore seldom admitting of abrupt headlands 
with deep embrasures between. There is, however, one exception. At the 
foot of Italy the central range forks off into two great branches, one running 
towards the toe of the peninsula, the other forming the heel. The low lands 
between these two ranges have been scooped out by the waves, and here 
has been formed the great Gulf of Tarentum, a vast expanse of sea, 
measuring from point to point no less than eighty miles. But except this 
great gulf, the coasts of the peninsula are indented by comparatively gentle 
curves. On the northern side the single inequality is presented by the 
projecting mass of Mount Garganus, which forms with the lower coast what 
is now called the Bay of Manfredonia. On the sole of the foot, below the 
Gulf of Tarentum, we find the Bay of Squillace (Sinus Scylacius). After 
passing the Straits of Messina, first occurs the Bay of St. Eufemia (Sinus 
Vibonensis), which is separated from that of Squillace by a mass of granitic 
rocks less than twenty miles in breadth. A little higher up we come to a 
wide sweep in the coast, known by the name of the Bay of Policastro. 


That part of the southern coast which is most irregular deserves particular 
attention from the student of Roman history. Between the point where 
ancient Lucania borders on Campania, and that at which Latium begins, a 
distance of about 120 miles, the coast-line is broken into three fine bays, the 
Bay of Psestum or Salerno on the south, the Bay of Gaeta on the north, and 
between them the smallest but most famous and most beautiful of the three 
— the Bay of CunicB or Naples. From Cape Circello (Circeii), which forms 
the northern horn of the Bay of Gaeta, the coast-line runs onward to Genoa, 
unbroken save by the headlands of Argentaro and Piombino in Tuscany. But 
these do not project far enough to form any recess worthy to be named. Nor 
is the little Bay of Spezzia, just north of Tuscany, deserving of mention as a 
geographical feature. 


The same circumstance which prevents Italy from abounding in deep bays 
and bold headlands also prevents its coasts from being studded with islands, 
which are but relics of projecting mountain chains. If we omit Sicily, which 
is in fact a continuation of the peninsula separated by a channel of two or 
three miles broad, and the Lipari islands, which are due to the volcanic 
action still at work beneath Etna and Vesuvius, the islands of Italy are 
insignificant. Caprese (Capri) on the one hand, Prochyta (Procida) and 
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Ischia on the other, are but fragments of the two headlands that form the 
Bay of Naples. Igilium (Giglio) and Ilva (Elba) stand in a similar relation to 
the headlands of Argentaro and Piombino. Besides these may be named 
Pontise (Ponza), Pandataria, with a few more barren rocks off the Bay of 
Gaeta, and a few even less important on the coast of Tuscany. 


Except in nortliern Italy, which abounds in noble rivers, the narrowness of 
the peninsula forbids the existence of really large streams. Yet, the 
Apennine range, which forms on its southern side long parallel valleys, 
enables numerous torrents and rills which descend towards the south to 
swell into rivers of not inconsiderable size. Such especially are the Arno 
and the Tiber. Their waters are separated by the hills which terminate in the 
headlands of Argentaro and Piombino, so that the Arno flows northward, 


and enters the sea on the northern frontier of Tuscany, after a course of 
about 120 miles ; while the Tiber runs in a southerly direction receiving the 
waters of the Clanis from the west, and those of the Nar (Nera) and Velinus 
from the east, till its course is abruptly turned by the Sabine hills. The entire 
length of its channel is about 180 miles. These two well-known rivers, with 
their affluents, drain the whole of Etruria, the Sabine country, and the 
Campagna of Rome. 


Similar in their course, but on a smaller scale, are the Anio (Teverone) and 
the Liris. They both rise in the yEquian hills, the Anio flowing northward to 
swell the stream of the Tiber a little above Rome ; the Liris, joined by the 
Trerus (Sacco) from the west, running southward so as to drain southern 
Latium and northern Campania, till it turns abruptly towards the sea, and 
enters it about the middle of the Bay of Gaeta, after a course of about eighty 
miles. 


The Vulturnus and the Calor run down opposite valleys from the north and 
south of the Samnite territory, till they join their streams on the frontier of 
Campania, and fall into the Bay of Gaeta only a short distance below the 
Liris. Both of these streams measure from their sources to their united 
mouth not less than one hundred miles. 


The only other notable river on the western coast is the Silarus (Sele), 
wliich descends by a channel of about sixty miles from the central 
Apennines of Lucania into the Bay of Psestum or Salerno. Li the foot of 
Italy the mountains come down so close to the sea that from the mouth of 
the Silarus to the lower angle of the Gulf of Tarentum, the streams are but 
short and rapid torrents. Of these it is said that no fcAver than eighty may 
be enumerated between Psestum and the Straits of Messina. The Gulf of 
Tarentum receives some streams of importance. The Bradanus and 
Casuentus (Basento) enter the gulf within four miles of each other after a 
course of about sixty miles. The Aciris (Agri) is to the south of these. The 
Siris (Sinno), notable as the scene of the first battle between Pyrrhus and 
the Romans, is a mere torrent, as is the Galesus upon which Tarentum 
stands. 


The northern or Adriatic coast is almost devoid of lateral valleys, such as 
are found on the other coast, and therefore has few considerable streams. 


The Aufidus (Ofanto) in Apulia, renowned in Roman history from the fact 
that tlie fatal battle of Cannse took place upon its banks, rises on the 
opposite side of the same range from which the Calor flows, and runs a 
course of about eighty miles. The Sagrus (Sangro) stands in the same 
relation to the Vulturnus as the Aufidus does to the Calor, and conveys the 
waters of the Fucine Lake from the TEquian hills through Samnium, by a 
nearly similar length of channel. But the largest river of this side is the 
Atemus, which finds its way from the Sabine hills into a valley parallel to 
the main 
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range, and thus prolongs its course. It is joined by a number of smaller 
streams, and attains a considerable volume of water before it reaches the sea 
at the point where the Marrucinian coast abuts on that of Picenum. 


The whole coast from Mount Garganus northward is ploughed by 
numberless torrents which descend in rapid course down steep mountain 
gorges. Of these we need but name the “sis between Picenum and Umbria ; 
the Metaurus in Umbria, famous for the defeat of Hasdrubal ; the Rubicon, 
which formed the boundary of Roman Italy on the northern side, as did the 
Macra (Magra) on the opposite coast. 


The limestone mountain tract that occupies the whole narrow peninsula 
from the great valley of the Po downwards is often too steep, bare, and 
rugged to be capable of cultivation. There are, however, many rich plains of 
limited extent, among which Campania ranks first ; and many narrow but 
fertile valleys, in which nature rewards the smallest labour with bountiful 
returns. 


In speaking of lakes, we must resume our twofold division of the peninsula. 
On the Alpine slopes of the great valley of the Po, the granitic and ancient 
limestone rocks break into vast chasms at right angles to their general 
direction, in which the waters of the rivers that flow downwards to join the 
Po accumulate and form those lakes so well known to all lovers of natural 
beauty. Such are Lake Benacus (Lago di Garda) formed by the waters of the 
Mincius ; Larius (Lago di Como) by those of the Adda ; Verbanus (Lago 
Maggiore) by those of the Ticino ; not to mention the lakes of Lugano, Orta, 
and others, smaller, indeed, but hardly less beautiful. 


But Apennine Italy, considering the great extent of its mountain districts, 
does not present many considerable lakes. Nor are these formed by the 
accumulated waters of rivers flowing through them, like the lakes of 
northern Italy or Switzerland. For the most part, like the lakes of Greece, 
they have no visible outlet, but lose their waters partly by evaporation, 
partly by underground fissures and channels. The Fucine Lake in the 

AF quian hills feeds the Sangro, and Lake Bradanus in the south feeds the 
river of the same name. But the celebrated Lake Trasimene in Etruria, and 
the lakes of the volcanic district, as the ” great Volsinian Mere,” the lakes of 
Alba, Nemi, Amsanctus, and others, have no visible outlet. These, in fact, 
are the craters of extinct volcanoes. Roman history contains legends which 
relate to the artificial tapping of these cauldrons ; and some of the tunnels 
cut through their rocky basins still remain. 


The abundance of water which is poured over the hills is apt to accumulate 
in marshy swamps in the low districts towards the sea. Such is the 
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case along the lower course of the Po, on the coast lands of Tuscany, and in 
the lower part of the Carapagna of Rome, Mantua, which stands a little 
above the junction of the Mincio with the Po, is surrounded by marshes ; 
and the whole coast between Venice and Ravenna is a Swamp. 


To keep the Po and its tributaries within their channels, the Lombards of the 
Middle Ages raised embankments on either side of the stream. But these 
embankments cause the rivers to deposit the whole of the mud with wliich 
they are charged within their channels, and the quantity thus deposited is so 
great that it is necessary to raise the embankments continually. Hence, in 
the course of centuries, the bottoms of the rivers have been elevated 
considerably above the plains; so that the streams of Lombardy in their 
lower course are in fact carried along huge earthen aqueducts. In time, 
human industry will not be equal to raise these embankments in sufficient 
strength, and a deluge will ensue more fearful than those which the poet of 
Mantua seems to have witnessed. 


EARLY POPULATION OF ITALY 


It is a common remark that mountains are the chief boundaries of countries, 
and that races of men are found in their purest state when they are separated 
by these barriers from admixture with other tribes. Italy forms an exception 
to this rule. It was not so much the “fatal gift of beauty,” of which the poet 
speaks, as the richness of its northern plain, that attracted successive tribes 
of invaders over the Alps. From the earliest dawn of historic knowledge, we 
hear of one tribe after another sweeping like waves over the peninsula, each 
forcing its predecessor onward, till there arose a power strong enough to 
drive back the current, and bar aggression for many an age. This power was 
the Roman Empire, which forced the Gauls to remain on the northern side 
of the Apennines, and preserved Italy untouched by the foot of the foreigner 
for centuries. No sooner was this power weakened, than the incursions 
again began. 


But if the northern barriers of the peninsula failed to check the lust of 
invaders, its long straggling shape, intersected by mountains from top to 
bottom, materially assisted in breaking it up into a number of different 
nations. Except during the strength of the Roman Empire, Italy has always 
been parcelled out into a number of small states. In the earliest times it Avas 
shared among a number of tribes differing in race and language. Great pains 
have been taken to investigate the origin and character of these prim-eval 
nations. But the success has not been great, and it is not our purpose to 
dwell on intricate questions of this kind. We shall here only give results so 
far as they seem to be established. 


It is well known that it was not till the close of the republic, or rather the 
beginning of the empire, that the name of Italy was employed, as we now 
employ it, to designate the whole peninsula, from the Alps to the Straits of 
Messina. The term Italia, borrowed from the name of a prim-eval tribe 
which occupied the southern portion of the land, was gradually adopted as a 
generic title in the same obscure manner in which most of the countries of 
Europe, or (we may say) the continents of the world have received their 
appellations. In the remotest times the name only included lower Calabria ; 
from these narrow limits it gradually spread upwards, till about tlie time of 


the Punic Wars its northern boundary ascended the little river Rubicon 
(between Umbria and Cisalpine Gaul), then followed the ridge 
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of the Apennines westward to the source of the Macra, and was carried 
down the bed of that small stream to the Gulf of Genoa. 


But under Roman rule even this narrower Italy wanted that unity of race 
and language which, in spite of political severance, we are accustomed to 
attribute to the name. Within the boundaries just indicated there were at 
least six distinct races, some no doubt more widely separated, but all 
marked by strong national characteristics. These were the Pelasgians, the 
Oscans, the Sabellians, the Umbrians, the Etruscans, and the Greeks. 


It is certain that in primitive times the coasts and lower valleys of Italy were 
peopled by tribes that had crossed over from the opposite shores of Greece 
and Epirus. These tribes belonged to that ancient stock called the Pelasgian, 
of which so much has been written and so little is known. The names that 
remained in southern Italy were practically all of a half-Hellenic character. 
Such Avere, in the heel of Italy, the Daunians and Peucetians (reputed to be 
of Arcadian origin), the Messapians and Salentines ; to the south of the Gulf 
of Tarentum, the Chaonians (who are also found in Epirus) ; and in the toe 
the QCnotrians, who once gave name to all southern Italy. Such also were 
the Siculians and other tribes along the coast from Etruria to Campania, 
who were driven out by the invading Oscan and Sabellian nations. 


The Oscan or Opican race was at one time very widely spread over the 
south. The Auruncans of lower Latium belonged to this race, as also the 
Ausonians, who once gave name to central Italy, and probably also the 
Volscians and the \Equians. In Campania the Oscan language was 
preserved to a late period in Roman history, and inscriptions still remain 
which can be interpreted by those familiar with Latin. 


The Umbrians at one time possessed dominion over great part of central 
Italy. Inscriptions in their language also remain, and manifestly show that 


they spoke a tongue not alien to the Latin. The irruption of the Sabellian 
and of the Etruscan nations was probably the cause which broke the power 
of the Umbrians, and drove them back to a scanty territory between the “sis, 
the Rubicon, and the Tiber. 


The greatest of the Italian nations was the Sabellian. Under tliis name we 
include the Sabines, who are said by tradition to have been the progenitors 
of the whole race, the Samnites, the Picenians, Vestinians, Marsians, 
Alarrucinians, Pelignians, and Frentanians. This race seems to have been 
naturally given to a pastoral life, and therefore fixed its early settlements in 
the upland valleys of the Apennines. Pushing gradually along this central 
range, the mountaineers penetrated downwards towards the Gulf of 
Tarentum ; and as their population became too dense to find support in their 
native hills, bands of warrior youths issued forth to settle in the richer plains 
below. Thus the }4 mingled with the Opican and Hellenic races of the south, 
and formed new tribes, known by “the names of Apulians, Lucanians, and 
Campanians. These more recent tribes, in turn, threatened the great Greek 
colonies on the coast, of which we shall speak presently. 


We now come to the Etruscans, the most singular people of the peninsula. 
This people called themselves Rasena, or Rasenna — a name that reminds 
us of the Etruscan surnames Porsenna, Vibenna, Sisenna. At one time they 
possessed not only the country known to the Romans as Etruria (that is, the 
country bounded by the Macra, the central Apennine ridge, and the Tiber), 
but also occupied a large portion of Liguria and Cisalpine Gaul ; and 
perhaps they had settlements in Campania. In early times they possessed a 
powerful navy, and in the primitive Greek legends they 
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are represented as infesting the Mediterranean with their piratical galleys. 
They seem to have been driven out of their trans-Apennine possession by 
early invasions of the Gauls ; and their naval power never recovered the 
blow which it received in the year 480 B.C., when Gelo, tyrant of Syracuse, 


defeated their navy, combined with that of Carthage, on the same day on 
which the battle of Salarais crippled the power of Persia. ^ 


But who this people were, or whence they came, baffles conjecture. It may 
be assumed as certain, that Hellenic settlers came in by sea from the 
western coasts of Epirus, which are distant from Italy less than fifty miles ; 
and that the Opican, Umbrian, and Sabellian races came in from the north 
by land. But with respect to the Etruscans all is doubtful. One well-known 
legend represents them as Lydians, who fled by sea from Asia Minor to 
avoid the terrible presence of famine. Another indicates that they came 
dotvn over the Alps, and the origin of their name Easena is traced in Rretia. 
On the former supposition, Etruria was their earliest settlement, and, 
pushing northward, they conquered the plain of the Po ; on the latter, they 
first took possession of this fertile plain, and then spread southward over the 
Apennines. 


Their language, if it could be interpreted, might help to solve the riddle. 
1)Ut though characters in which their inscriptions are written bear close 
allinity to the Greek and Roman alphabets, the tongue of this remarkable 
people has as yet baffled the deftest efforts of philology. 


Of the Greek settlements that studded the coast of lower Italy, and gave to 
that district the name of Magna Gracia, little need here be said. They were 
not planted till after the foundation of Rome. Many of them, indeed, 
attained to great power and splendour; and the native Osco-Pe- lasgian 
population of the south became their subjects or their serfs. Sybaris alone, 
in the course of two centuries, is said to have become mistress of four 
nations and twenty-five towns, and to have been able to raise a civic force 
of 300,000 men. Croton, her rival, was even larger. Greek cities appear as 
far north as Campania, where Naples still preserves in a corrupt form her 
Hellenic name, Neapolis. The Greek remains discovered at Canusium 
(Canosi) in the heart of Apulia, attest the extent of Hellenic dominion. But 
the Greeks seem to have held aloof from mixture with the native Italians, 
whom they considered as barbarians. Rome is not mentioned by any Greek 
writer before the time of Aristotle (about 340 B.C.). 


From the foregoing sketch it will appear that Latium formed a kind of 
focus, in which all the different races that in past centuries had been 


thronging into Italy converged. The Etruscans bordered on Latium to the 
west ; the Sabines, with the Umbrians behind them, to the north ; the 
AEquians and Volscians, Oscan tribes, to the northeast and east; while 
Hellenic communities are to be traced upon the coast lands. We should then 
expect beforehand to meet with a people formed by a commixture of divers 
tribes ; and this expectation is confirmed. 


Tradition tells us that the aborigines of Latium mingled in early times with 
a people calling themselves Siculians ; that these Siculians, being 
conquered and partly expelled from Italy, took refuge in the island, which 
was afterwards called Sicily from them, but was at that time peopled by a 
tribe named Sicanians ; that the conquering people were named Sacranians, 
and had themselves been forced down from the Sabine valleys in the 


[‘ The decisive overthrow of the Etruscans was achieved by Hiero, his 
successor, in a battle fought off Cumae in 474. ] 
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neighbourhood of Reate by Sabellian invaders ; and that from this mixture 
of aborigines, Siculians, and Sacranians arose the people known afterwards 
bF the name of Latins. Where all is uncertain, conjecture is easy. But all 
conjectures bear witness to the compound nature of the Latin nation. & 


BEGINNINGS OF ROME AND THE PRIMITIVE ROMAN 
COMMONWEALTH 


About fourteen miles upstream from the mouth of the river Tiber, and on 
either bank of the latter, rise gentle slopes, the higher on the right, the lower 
on the left ; to the latter for at least two and a half thousand years the name 
of the Romans has been affixed. It cannot, of course, be positively declared 
how and when it arose, it is only certain that in the oldest form of the name 
known to us, the inhabitants of the province were not called Romans but — 
with a change of pronunciation natural enough in the more ancient stages of 


a language but not continued in the Latin known to us — Ramnians or 
Ramnes ; an eloquent witness to the immemorial antiquity of this name. 
The exact derivation cannot be determined ; it is possible that the Ramnes 
are the people of the stream. But they did not dwell alone on the bank of the 
Tiber. In the oldest classification of the Roman citizens, we find traces 
showing that the nation derived its origin from the fusion into a single 
commonwealth of three once apparently independent tribes, the Ramnes, 
the Titles, and the Luceres : that is, from a synoikismos like that whence 
Athens arose in Attica.’ 


Again, after the union, each of these three ancient communities, which had 
now become denies, owned a third of the common lauds, and was similarly 
represented in the militia as well as in the council of the elders, whilst in the 
religious organisation the numbers of the six vestal virgins, the three high 
priests of Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus, are apparently to be referred to this 
threefold division. 


The most wanton absurdities have been founded on the existence of the 
three elements into which the ancient Roman commonwealth was divided ; 
the irrational idea that the Roman nation was a mixed race is connected 
with it, and its supporters labour in various ways to represent the three great 
Italian races as the component elements of ancient Rome, and to transform 
the people which developed its speech, its government, and its religion with 
a purity and national spirit attained by few others, into a confused mass of 
Etruscan, Sabine, Hellenic, and, still worse, even Pelasgic elements. Setting 
aside the sometimes contradictory, sometimes groundless hypotheses, all 
that can be said concerning the nationality of the various elements of the 
ancient Roman commonwealth may be summed up in a few words. That the 
Ramnes were of Latin origin cannot be doubted, since they gave their name 
to the new Roman commonwealth and maintained the chief place amongst 
the three tribes, so that they must have decided the nationality of the united 
community. 


As to the descent of the Luceres, nothing can be said except that there is no 
obstacle to their being regarded as a Latin tribe like the Ramnes. On the 
other hand the second of these tribes is unanimously derived from that of 


the Sabines, doubtless on the authority of a respectable and authentic 
tradition of the ” Titian brotherhood ” which claimed to have been founded 


\} Meyer d thinks it probable that the Roman (like the four Ionic) tribes 
were an artificial division patterned after a pre-existing ethnic scheme] 
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on the admission of the tribe to the confederacy for the preservation of its 
peculiar national ritual. Traces of such an aboriginal Sabine worship are in 
fact to be found in Rome ; as for instance the honouring of Maurs or Mars 
and of Semo Saneus, side by side with the corresponding Latin Dius Fidius. 
It was at a very remote period, when the Latin and Sabine tribes were yet 
unquestionably far less distinctly unlike in language and customs than were 
the Roman and the Samnite later, that a Sabellian community entered into a 
Latin tribal union ; exactly in the same way that some centuries afterwards 
the Sabine clan of Attus Clauzus, or Appius Claudius, and his clients 
emigrated to Rome, obtained a grant of land on the right bank of the Anio 
and was soon completely absorbed into the Roman community. 


Death of Remus (From a picture by Mlrys) 


A fusion of various nationalities did of course take place ; but we are not 
therefore justified in counting the Romans amongst mixed peoples. With 
the exception of isolated national institutions transplanted into the ritual, the 
existence of Sabellian elements is never manifested in Rome, and in 
especial the Latin tongue affords no support to such an hypothesis. It would 
indeed be more than surprising if the addition to the Latin nation of a single 
tribe from one of the races nearest allied to the Latin, had affected its 
nationality in perceptible fashion ; and in addition it must by no means be 
forgotten that, at the time when the Titles settled near the Romans, the Latin 
nationality had its lieadquarters at Latium, not at Rome. The new threefold 
Roman commonwealth was, in spite of its quickly assimilated Sabellian 
element, just what the tribe of the Ramnes had been — a part of the Latin 
nation. 


Long before an urban settlement rose on the Tiber, those Ramnes, Titles, 
and Luceres may have had their township on the Roman hills and tilled 
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their fields from the surrounding villages, at first separately and afterwards 
in concert. The festival of the wolf, luperealia, which the family of Qainctii 
celebrated on the Palatine Hill, may be a tradition of this earliest time ; it 
was a festival of peasants and shepherds wliich preserves the homely sports 
of patriarchal simplicity in a way equalled by none other, and remarkably 
enough was the one of all the heathen festivals which survived for a time in 
Christian Rome. 


From these settlements, then, sprang the later Rome. Of the actual 
foundation of the town as the legend relates it, we cannot of course in any 
sense speak ; Rome was not built in a day. It is, however, well worth 
considering by what means Rome could have attained to her eminent 
political position in Latium, when the nature of the locality would rather 
lead us to an opposite expectation. The site on which Rome stands is less 
healthy and less fertile than that of most old Latin towns. The vine and the 
fig tree do not thrive in the immediate neighbourhood of Rome, and there is 
a lack of bountiful springs — for neither the excellent fount of Camenaj 
before the Porta Capena, nor the Capitoline well, afterwards enclosed in the 
Tullianum, yields much water. To all this was added the frequent 
overflowing of the river, which, owing to its very slight incline, was unable 
during the rainy season to carry seaward the copious influx from the 
mountain streams with speed enough to prevent its flooding the valleys and 
low tracts of land which opened between the hills, and reducing them to a 
mere marsh. The place is by no means alluring to the settler and even in 
ancient times it was said that it could not have been its fitness for 
colonisation which attracted the first immigrant farmers to tliat unhealthy 
and infertile spot in a favoured district ; but that necessity, or rather some 
other very special reason, must have prompted the building of the town. 


The strangeness of the choice is acknowledged even in the legend ; the tale 
of the foundation of Rome by refugees from Alba, under the leadership of 
the Albanian princes Romulus and Remus, is nothing but a naive attempt of 
early quasi-history to explain the strangeness of the establishment of the 
city on so unfavourable a site, and at the same time to connect the origin of 


Rome with the common metropolis of Latium. It is especially from such 
fairy tales which purport to be history and are nothing but inventions made 
on the spur of the moment and not particularly clever, that serious history 
has to disencumber itself ; but perhaps it is permissible to go a step further, 
and after considering the special features of the neighbourhood, to advance 
a positive theory, not as to the origin of the place, but as to the cause of its 
swift and astonishing prosperity and of its peculiar 2)osition in Latium. 


Let us look first at the ancient boundaries of the Roman territory. To the 
east the towns of Antemmie, Fidenee, Csenina, Collatia, and Gabii lie in the 
near neighbourhood, some of them not five miles distant from the gates of 
Servian Rome ; the boundary of the province must consequently have been 
hard by the city gates. Fourteen miles to tlie south we come on the powerful 
communities of Tusculum and Alba, and here the Roman territory seems 
not to have extended farther than to the Fossa Cluilia, five miles from 
Rome. Similarly, in the southwesterly direction, the boundary between 
Rome and Lavinium was already encountered at the sixth milestone. 


Whilst on the land side the Roman province was everywhere confined to 
the narrowest possible limits, on the other hand, from the earliest times it 
stpetched uninterruptedly along both banks of the Tiber in the direction of 
the sea ; and no place representing an ancient provincial centre nor any sort 
of trace of an ancient provincial border is encountered between Rome and 
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the coast. It is true that legend, which can assign an origin for everything, is 
here also able to inform us that the Roman possessions on the right bank of 
the Tiber, the “seven liamlets ” (Aseptem pagi), and the important salt-works 
at its mouth were taken by King Romulus from the Veientes, and that King 
Ancus fortified the tete de pojit, the “Mount of Janus” (Janicu-huii), on the 
right bank of the Tiber, and on the left laid the foundation of the Roman 
Pirpeus, the harbour town at the ” mouth ” (ostia) of the river. But on tlie 
other hand the fact that the possessions on the Etruscan bank must have 
belonged to the very earliest Roman territory is attested by a better witness, 
namely by the grove of the creative goddess (^Dea Did) which stood in this 


very place, at the fourth milestone of the road subsequently made to the 
harbour, and was the original high place of the Roman Arval festival and 
Arval brotherhood. Indeed, from time immemorial, the clan of the Romilii, 
probably the most distinguished among all the Roman clans, had its seat 
here ; the Janiculum was a part of the town itself and Ostia a citizen colony, 
that is, a suburb. This cannot have been mere chance. The Tiber was the 
natural highway of Latium, and its mouth, on a coast so poorly provided 
with harbours, was the necessary place of anchorage for ships. 


Moreover, the Tiber formed, from the earliest times, the frontier defence of 
the Latin stock against their northern neighbours. No place is better 
qualified than Rome to be both the entrepot of the Latin river and sea 
commerce and the frontier fortress of Latium. She combined the advantages 
of a strong position and the immediate neighbourhood of the river ; she 
commanded both banks of the stream down to its mouth ; she was equally 
convenient for the river-ships descending the Tiber or the Anio or, in those 
days of moderate-sized vessels, for those designed for the sea ; and she 
afforded better protection against pirates than the towns lying immediately 
on the coast. That it was to these commercial and strategical advantages that 
Rome owed, if not her origin, at least her importance, numerous proofs are 
forthcoming, which are of far greater importance than the data furnished by 
historical romances. With these are connected her early relations with 
Caere, which was to Etruria what Rome was to Latium, and consequently 
became the city’s closest neighbour and commercial ally ; thence came the 
extraordinary importance of the bridges over the Tiber, and of bridge 
building generally in the Roman commonwealtli, and hence the galley in 
the city arms. 


This was also the origin of the ancient Roman harbour dues, which were 
originally imposed only on goods for sale (\promercaW), and not on those 
which passed to and from Ostia for the shipper’s own use, and thus were 
really a tax on trade. And hence, to anticipate, arose the relatively early 
appearance of coined money in Rome and the commercial treaties with 
States over-sea. Thus, from this point of view at any rate, Rome may be 
regarded as the legend implies, rather as a created than a gradually 
developed town and rather as the youngest than the oldest of the Latin 
towns. Doubtless the land had been already to some extent brought under 


cultivation and towns planted on the Alban hills as well as many other 
heights of the surrounding country when the Latin frontier emporium rose 
on the Tiber. 


Whether it was a decree of the Latin confederacy, or tlie genius and insight 
of some unknown founder, or the natural development of commerce, which 
called the city of Rome into existence, we have not even grounds to 
conjecture. But there is another point to be observed in connection with the 
position of Rome as the emporium of Latium. When history begins to dawn 
upon us Rome stands in contrast to the league of the Latin communities as a 
single enclosed city. The Latin custom of (hvelling in open villages 
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and only using the common town as a fortress and place of assembly or in 
time of need, was, in all probability, far sooner rtricted in the Roman 
province than anywhere else in Latium. Not that the Roman had ceased to 
manage his farm himself, or to regard it as his real home ; but already the 
unhealthiness of the country air had had the effect of inducing him to fix his 
abode on the more airy and healthy heights of the town ; and with the 
farmers a numerous non-agricultural population of foreigners and natives 
must have been established there for a long time. This to some extent 
accounts for the dense population of the Roman territory, which at most can 
only be reckoned as extending over 115 square miles of soil, part of it 
marsh and sand, and yet, according to the city’s oldest constitution, 
furnished a city militia of thirty-three hundred freemen, and therefore must 
have counted at least ten thousand free inhabitants. 


But there is something more. Everyone acquainted with the Romans and 
their history is aware that the peculiarity of their public and private 
existence lies in their municipal and commercial life, and that the 
distinction between them and other Latins, and Italian nations generally, is 
before all the distinction between the citizen and the farmer. It is true that 
Rome was not a mercantile city like Corinth or Carthage ; for Latium is an 
essentially agricultural district and Rome was, and remained, above 
everything a Latin town. But the distinction of Rome above the crowd of 


other Latin towns must still be referred to her commercial position and to 
the influence of that position upon the character of her citizens. If Rome 
was the emporium of the Latin district, it is easy to understand that here, 
over and above the Latin husbandry, a vigorous municipal life quickly 
developed itself and so laid the foundation of her pre-eminence. The tracing 
of the course of this mercantile and strategic development of the city of 
Rome is far more important and far easier than the thankless task of making 
a chemical analysis of the insignificant and very similar commvmities of 
antiquity ; we can follow this development to some extent in the traditions 
concerning these successive walls and fortifications of Rome, whose 
erection must have gone hand in hand with the advance of the Roman 
commonwealth to importance as a city. 


Both in former and recent times many attempts have been made to give an 
historical character to the legend that the three different communities which 
composed the ancient Roman nation once dwelt within separate walls on 
the Seven Hills ; but the scientific inquirer is obliged to banish it to the 
same regions as the battle of the Palatine and the graceful story of Tarpeia. 


There exists, it is true, a real and very decided distinction between the 
fortification of the Capitol and the erection of the town walls. The Capitol is 
in name and fact the Acra of Rome, the town with one gate and a town 
fountain, the carefully fenced “spring house” (tullianum). That this 
fortification dates far back to a time when as yet there was no settlement at 
all in this neighbourhood, is shown by a custom which was scrupulously 
observed down to a late period, and according to which private houses did 
not and perhaps were not allowed to stand on the twin peaks of the Capitol. 


On the other hand the town contained a treasure chamber with the archives, 
the prison, and the oldest place of assembly for the councillors as well as 
the citizens. The space between the two peaks of the Capitoline Hill, the 
sanctuary of the angry Jupiter ( Vediovis} or as it was called in the later 
hellenising period, the Asylum, was covered with a wood and evidently 
originally intended to shelter the peasants and their flocks when flood or 
war drove them from the plain. 
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IIT Rome, as everywliere else, the urban settlement must have begun not 
within but below the citadel ; when it was considerable enough to call for 
the protection of a wall and moftt, the town proper first came into being 
outside the Cajiitol, and to this, again, suburbs were added, and as these 
also prospered and required to be defended, new walls were added and in 
the marshes a new dike, until a whole series of such separate 
circumvallations surrounded the citadel. It was the memory of this w4iich 
was preserved in the ” festival of the Seven Hills ” (S’eptimontiu7n), whose 
celebration was continued long after the ancient fortifications had ceased to 
exist. 


The “seven circles*’ are the Palatine; the Cermalus, a branch of the Palatine 
extending towards the swamp (Velabrum) which in early days stretched 
between it and the Capitol ; tlie Velia, the ridge which connected the 
Palatine with the Esquiline and afterwards almost completely disappeared 
owing to the constructions erected under the empire ; the three summits of 
the Esquiline, Oppius, Cispius. and Fagutal; and finally the Secusa or 
Subura, an ingenious stronghold on the low ground between the Capitol, the 
Esquiline, and the Palatine. It is obvious that these walls did not spring up 
all at once. According to crediljle witnesses the oldest I’ onstructions only 
embrace the Palatine or the primitive Rome, called at a later period ” the 
square ” QRoma quadrata) from the shape of the Palatine Hill which was 
that of an irregular square. The gates and walls of this ancient urban circle 
remained visible down to the time of the empire ; the position of two of 
them, namely the Porta Romana, near S. Giorgio in Velabro, and the Porta 
Mugionis at the arch of Titus, are still known to us, and the wall encircling 
the Palatine is even described by Tacitus from las own observation, at least 
on the side facing the Aventine and the Caelian. Although, of course, tiie 
earliest seat of the trade of the community was not here but at the citadel, 
still there are sufficient indications to show that this was the centre and the 
original seat of the urban settlers. On the Palatine was to be found its holy 
symbol, the so-called “outfit vault” (AmunduH) in which tliey had deposited 
all the requisites of a household and added a handful of their beloved native 
earth. Here too stood the building in which the curiie assembled, each at its 
own altar, for religious and otiier purposes (curice veteres). Here too was 


the sanctuary of “the wolves” (lupercaV)‘ the house of assembly for ” the 
leapers ” (curia saliorum’) and the dwelling of Jupiter’s priest. It was on 
and round this hill that the legend of the founding of the city was 
principally localised, and the believer was shown the straw-covered house 
of Romulus, the shepherd’s hut of his foster-father Faustulus, the holy fig 
tree on to which the coffer containing the twins was driven, and other 
similar relics. 


The Palatine was, and remained, the most aristocratic quarter of the city and 
therefore subsequently gave its name to the first Servian district. The oldest 
offshoots may have been the settlement on the branch of the Cermalus and 
the Velian heights, both of which were immediately connected w ith the 
Palatine and, under the Servian division of the town, were apparently 
included in the Palatine quarter. The position of the suburb on the 
Cermalus, between the town wall and that of the citadel, as well as the 
designation of tlie principal street by the name of “the Tuscan,” seems to 
indicate that this settlement was not voluntary but reserved for the custody 
of colonists of foreign race. 


Beyond this there was a settlement on the Carina?, the farthest summit of 
the Escjuiline, with the fortress for defence against the Sabines in the valley 
of the Subura ; this afterwards became the secoiftl Servian (juarter. 
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At that time the Esquiliae (which did not properly speaking include the 
Carinye) formed, as the name signifies, a suburb (exquilice^ the same as in- 
quilinus). That the town should have extended itself in this direction is 
explained by the simple fact that the people remained on the heights, 
especially on the Palatine and the Velian, avoiding both the isolated hills 
and the swampy and wholly defenceless valleys which lay between. At a 
later time the suburb was included in the town, and under the Servian 
division it became the third quarter. 


The ” bridge of piles ” {pons suhlicius) thrown across that natural pier, the 
island in the Tiber, and the tete de pont on the Etruscan shore, the citadel of 
the Janiculum, remained outside the fortitications of the “Seven Hills.” And 
as, for military reasons, it Avas necessary to be able to break down or burn 
the bridge at the shortest notice, there arose a fixed rule which down to a 
very late period was observed as a traditional religious law, that no iron 
could be used in the construction of the bridge, but only wood. Thus a town 
came into being, but nevertheless the real and complete amalgamation of 
the various bodies which formed the settlement was not yet effected. As 
there was no common city altar, but the separate altars of the different 
curies merely stood side by side in the same neighbourhood, so not only did 
the distinction between citadel and town continue, but the seven circles 
themselves were rather a collection of urban settlements than a united town 
until the gigantic defensive works, ascribed to King Servius Tullius, 
surrounded the inner and outer city and the open suburbs with a single great 
wall. But before these strong works were set in hand, the position of Rome 
in relation to the surrounding district had doubtless entirely changed. 


As the primitive uncommercial and inactive epoch of the Latin stock 
corresponds to the period in which the husbandman drove the plough on the 


Palatine as well as over the other hills of l^atium, and the place of refuge on 
the Capitol, which in ordinary times stood empty, presented only the 
commencement of a fortified settlement ; and as later the flourishing 
settlement on the Palatine and within the seven circles coincides with the 
occupation of the estuary of the Tiber by a Roman community and 
generally with the progress of the Latins to a free and active intercourse, 
and urban civilisation especially in Rome, and indeed to a firmer political 
consolidation both of the separate states and of the confederacy ; so does 
the establishment of a single great city by means of the Servian rampart 
belong to that epoch in which the city of Rome was enabled to contend for 
the supremacy of the Latin confederacy and finally to get the upper hand.c 


FAV’ 


CHAPTER II. 


EARLY LEGENDS OF ROME — ANEAS AND ROMULUS 


It is not easy to determine between either the facts or the writers, which of 
them deserves the preference : I am inclined to think that history has been 
much corrupted by means of funeral panegyrics and false inscriptions on 
statues ; each family striving by false representations to appropriate to itself 
the fame of warlike exploits and public honours. From this cause, certainly, 
both the actions of individuals and the public records of events have been 
confused. Nor is there extant any writer, contemporary with those events, 
on whose authority we can certainly rely. — Livt. 


According to the legends immortalised by Virgil/ if not by Livy,c iEneas, 
escaping from Troy, after its destruction by the Greeks (as narrated in the 
Homeric poems), fled to Italy, and there became the progenitor of the peo- 


ple afterwards to be known as the Romans. So firmly stamped did this 
legend become in classical literature that few or no writers share even 
Livy’s polite scepticism. For many centuries after the Roman Empire itself 
had passed away, the fabulous stories of the foundation of Rome were 
repeated by one generation after another of historians, as unequivocal fact. 


It was only about a century ago, in an age of scepticism, that an iconoclastic 
critic arose to lay rude hands upon the time-honoured stories. This critic 
was the German Niebuhr.e He analysed legends not alone of the foundation, 
but of the supposed early history of Rome, and reached the indubitable 
conclusion that the familiar stories of early Roman kings and heroes were 
little better than pure fictions. 


The work which Niebuhr began has been carried on by a school of 
successors, until it must be said that the entire fabric of once-accepted early 
Rcmian history has been torn into shreds. And in its place has been 
substituted— practically nothing. It is true that Niebuhr himself, iconoclast 
that he was, could not free himself from that hypothesis-forming tendency 
which is the heritage of all active minds, and put forward many prosaic 
guesses at the truth as substitutes for the old-time poetical guesses which he 
had dethroned. But these latter-day liypotheses, though accepted for the mo- 
ment by many disciples of the master liistorian, have been treated with far 
scanter courtesy by the newer generation of critics, many of whom, 
however, have in turn supplied their own surmises. The net result of all the 
researches of the past century, and of all the surmises witli which these 
researches have been supplemented, is to leave us practically without any 
acceptable hypothesis, except perhaps a meagre though consistent outline of 
institutional and civic development. ^ 
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And scarcely less vague are the outlines of the story of the early growth of 
Rome, and of its internal government and external accomplishments during 
some centuries of its undoubted existence. That it was ruled in the early 
days by kings, has been accepted on the basis of universal tradition, but it 
can scarcely be said that any one of these kings is to be regarded to-day as a 
known historic personage. We are not even sure as to the time when the 
kings were banished and a republican form of government supplanted the 
monarchy, though the accepted dates ascribe this transition to the year 509 
B.C. — which, curiously enough, was the time of the banishment of the 
Pisistratida? from Athens. If this date be accepted, it would seem that the 
evolution of political ideas in Greece was curiously paralleled by the 
growth of the same spirit in Rome, and it would follow that the civilisations 
of the two peoples were more closely contemporaneous than they are 
usually considered to have been. 


But the true fruitage of a nation is found in the permanent works which it 
transmits to posterity, and judged by this standard Rome surely did not 
come to its prime until Greece was on the path of its decadence. It may be 
true that Rome banished her kings and came under republican sway almost 
as early as Athens ; but the Greek city had had a far longer preparation and 
burst at once into its full bloom of civilisation, as evidenced in the ” Age of 
Pericles,” whereas the Roman civilisation had still to pass through many 
generations of development before it began to produce those lasting records 
which mark the difference between tradition and history. Even so, however, 
the gap in time between the Grecian and the Roman periods was not very 
great — there were but three centuries between Alexander and Caesar. And 
in the time of the later emperors the two civilisations were curiously merged 
in the East, where the whole aspect of the Roman court became Grecian, 
and the Greek language even became the official medium of 
communication throughout the remnants of the Roman Empire. 


Of these later phases of the development and decay of the Roman Em-pire, 
abundant and secure records are in evidence, as we shall see later on. 
Meantime, though the stories of the early or mythical period cannot be 
called history, in the narrower sense of the word, they were too long 
believed, and have too often been repeated to be suddenly ignored. They are 
no longer accepted as sober history, and yet the most sober historian dares 


not altogether discard them. As in the case of the Greek mythology, the 
happiest compromise seems to be that in which the more interesting tales 
are retained and repeated with the explicit qualification that they are to be 
accepted as legends only. This applies not merely to the stories of the 
foundation of Rome and of the earlier kings, but even, it must freely be 
admitted, to the hero tales of Horatius, the elder Brutus, Cincinnatus, 
Coriolanus, and the rest ; though doubtless, as one comes down the years, 
the historical element makes itself more and more felt, and the legendary 
basis becomes less and less dominant. We have first to do, however, with a 
series of citations which, let it be said once for all, are purely legendary, and 
which each individual reader is quite at liberty to interpret as best suits his 
individual imagination. « 


THE ANEAS LEGEND 


When the fatal horse was going to be brought within the walls of Troy, and 
when Laocoon had been devoured by the two serpents sent by the gods to 
punish him because he had tried to save his country against the will of 
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fate, then ^neas ami liis father Anchises, with their wives, and maoy who 
followed their fortiine, fled from the coming of the evil day. But they 
remembered ti» carry their gods with them, who were to receive their 
worship in a liai)pier laud. They were guided in their flight from the city by 
the god Hermes, and he built for them a ship to carry them over the sea. 
When they put to sea the star of Venus, the mother of ^Eneas, stood over 
their heads, and it shone by day as well as by night, till they came to the 
shores of tlie land of the West. But when they landed the star vanished and 
was seen no more ; and b}- this sign ^Eneas knew that he was come to that 
country wherein fate had appointed him to dwell. 


The Trojans, when they had brought their gods on shore, began to sacrifice, 
but the victim, a milk-white sow just ready to farrow, broke from the priest 
and his ministers and fled away. yEneas followed her ; for an oracle had 
told him that a four-footed beast should guide him to the sj)ot where he was 


to build his city. So the sow went forward still she came to a certain hill, 
about two miles and a half from tlie shore where they had purposed to 
sacrifice, and there she lay down and farrowed, and her litter was of thirty 
young ones. But when “Eneas saw that the place was sandy and barren, he 
doubted what he should do. Just at this time he heard a voice which said : ” 
The thirty young of the sow are thirty years ; when thirty years are passed, 
thy children shall remove to a better land ; meantime do thou obey the gods, 
and build thy city in the place where they bid thee to build.”’ So the Trojans 
built their city on the spot where the sow liad farrowed. 


Now the land belonged to a people who were the children of the soil, and 
their king was called Latinus. He received the strangers kindly, and granted 
to them seven hundred jugera of land, seven jugera to each man, for that 
was a man’s portion. But soon the children of the soil and the strangers 
quarrelled; and the strangers plundered the lands round about tliera ; and 
King Latinus called upon Turnus, the king of the Kutulians of Ardea, to 
help him against them. The quarrel became a war : and the strangers took 
the city of King Latinus, and Latinus was killed ; and “Eneas took his 
daughter Lavinia and married her, and became king over the children of the 
soil ; and they and tiie strangers became one people, and they were called 
by one name, Latins. 


But Turnus called to his aid Mezentius, king of the Etruscans of Ca‘re. 
There was then another battle on the banks of the river Numicius, and Tur- 
nus was killed, and iEneas plunged into the river and was seen no more. 
However his son Ascanius declared that he was not dead, ])ut that the gods 
had taken him to be one of themselves ; and his people built an altar to him 
on the banks of the Numicius, and worshipped him by the name of Jupiter 
Indiges, which means, ” the god who was of that very land.” 


THE ASCANIUS LEGEND 


The war went on between Mezentius and Ascanius, the son of ^neas ; and 
Mezentius pressed hard upon the Latins, till at last Ascanius met him man 
to man, and slew him in single light. At that time Ascanius was very young, 
and there were only the first soft hairs of youth upon his cheeks ; so he was 
called lulus, or ” the soft-haired,” because, when he was only a youth, he 
had vanquished and slain his enemy, who was a grown man. At length the 
thirty years came to an end. which were foreshown by the litter of thirtv 
vounj; ones of the white sow. Ascanius then removed with 
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his people to a high mountain, which looks over all the land on every side, 
and one side of it runs steep down into a lake : there he hewed out a place 
for his city on the side of the mountain, above the lake ; and as the city was 
long and narrow, owing to the steepness of the hill, he called it Alba Longa, 
which is, ” the white long city,” and he called it white, because of the sign 
of the white sow. 


Ascanius was succeeded by a son of ^neas and Lavinia named Silvius, and 
the eleven kings of Alba who succeeded him all bore the surname of 
Silvius. 


THE LEGEND OF KOMULUS AND REMUS 


Numitor was the eldest son of Procas, the last king of Alba Longa, and he 
had a younger brother called Amulius. When Procas died, Amulius seized 
by force on the kingdom, and left to Numitor only his share of his father’s 
private inheritance. After this he caused Numitor’s only son to be slain, and 
made his daughter Silvia become one of the virgins who watched the ever- 
burning fire of the goddess Vesta. But the god ]Mamers, who is called also 
iSlars, beheld the virgin and loved her, and it was found that she was going 
to become the mother of children. Then Amulius ordered that the children, 
when born, should be thrown into the river. It happened that the river at that 


time had flooded the country ; when, therefore, the two children in their 
basket were thrown into the river, the waters carried them as far as the foot 
of the Palatine Hill, and there the basket was upset, near the roots of a wild 
fig tree, and the children thrown out upon the land. At this moment there 
came a she-wolf down to the water to drink, and when she saw the children, 
she carried them to lier cave hard b}4, and gavf> them to suck ; and whilst 
they were tliere, a “*oodpecker came backwards and forwards to the cave, 
and brought them food. At la^t one Faustulus, the king’s herdsman, saw tlie 
wolf suckling the children ; and when he went up, the wolf left them and 
fled ; so he took them home to his wife Larentia, and they were bred up 
along with their own sons on the Palatine Hill ; and they were called 
Romulus and Remus. 


When Romulus and Remus grew up, the herdsmen of the Palatine Hill 
chanced to have a quarrel with the herdsmen of Numitor, who stalled their 
cattle on the hill Aventinus. Numitor’s herdsmen laid an ambush, and 
Remus fell into it, and was taken and carried off to Alba. But when the 
young man was brought before Numitor, he was struck with his noble air 
and bearing, and asked him who he was. And when Remus told him of his 
birth, and how he had been saved from death, together Avith his brother, 
Numitor marvelled, and thought whether this might not be his own 
daughter’s child. In the meanwhile, Faustulus and Romulus hastened to 
Alba to deliver Remus ; and by the help of the young men of the Palatine 
Hill, who had been used to follow him and his brother, Romulus took the 
city, and Amulius was killed ; and Numitor was made king, and owned 
Romulus and Remus to be born of his own blood. 


The two brothers did not wish to live at Alba, but loved rather the hill on 
the banks of the Tiber where they had been brought up. So they said that 
they would build a city there ; and they inquired of the gods by augury, to 
know which of them should give his name to the city. They watched the 
heavens from morning till evening, and from evening till morning ; and as 
the sun was rising, Remus saw six vultures. This was told to Romulus ; but 
as they were telling him, behold there appeared to him twelve vultures. 
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Then it was disputed again, which had seen the truest sign of the gods’ 
favour ; but the most part gave their voices for Romulus. So he began to 
build his city on the Palatine Hill. This made Remus very angry ; and when 
he saw the ditch and the rampart which were drawn round the space where 
the city was to be, he scornfully leaped over them, saying, ” Shall such 
defences as these keep your city ? ” As he did this, Celer, who had the 
charge of the building, struck Remus with the spade which he held in his 
hand, and slew him ; and they buried him on the hill Remuria, by the banks 
of the Tiber, on the spot where he had wished to build his city. 


The Sabines with their king dwelt on the hill Saturnius, which is also called 
Capitolium, and on the hill Quirinalis ; and the people of Romulus with 
their king dwelt on the hill Palatinus. But the kings with their counsellors 
met in the valley between Saturnius and Palatinus, to consult about their 
common matters; and the place where they met was called Comitium, 
which means “the place of meeting.” 


Soon after this, Tatius was slain by the people of Laurentum, because some 
of his kinsmen had wronged them, and he would not do them justice. 


So Romulus reigned by himself over both nations ; and his own people 
were Called the Romans, for Roma was the name of the city on the hill 
Palatinus; and the Sabines were called Quirites, for the name of their city on 
the hills Saturnius and Quirinalis was Quirium. The people were divided 
into three tribes : the Ramnes, and the Tities, and the Luceres ; the Ramnes 
were called from Romulus, and the Tities from Tatius ; and the Luceres 
were called from Lucumo, an Etruscan chief, who had come to help 
Romulus in his war with the Sabines, and dwelt on the hill called Cwlius. In 
each tribe there were ten curiae, each of one hundred men ; so all the men 
of the three tribes were three thousand, and these fought on foot, and were 
called a legion. There were also three hundred horsemen, and these were 
called Celerians, because their chief was that Celer who had slain Remus. 
There was besides a council of two hundred men, which was called a 
senate, that is, a council of elders. 


Romulus was a just king, and gentle to his people ; if any were guilty of 
crimes he did not put them to death, but made them pay a fine of sheep or 
of oxen. In his wars he was very successful, and enriched his people with 
the spoils of their enemies. At last, after he had reigned nearly forty years, it 
chanced that one day he called his people together in the Field of Mars, near 
the Goats’ Pool : when all on a sudden there arose a dreadful storm, and all 
was as dark as night ; and the rain, and thunder, and lightning were so 
terrible, that all the people fled from the field, and ran to their several 
homes. At last the storm was over, and they came back to the Field of Mars, 
but Romulus was nowhere to be found; for Mars, his father, had cariied him 
up to heaven in his chariot. The people knew not at first what was become 
of him ; but when it was night, as one Proculus Julius was coming from 
Alba to the city, Romulus appeared to him in more than mortal beauty and 
grown to more than mortal stature, and said to him ; “° Go, and tell my 
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people that they weep not for me any more ; but bid them to be brave and 
warlike, and so shall they make my city the greatest in the earth.” Then the 
people knew that Romulus was become a god ; so they built a temple to 
him, and offered sacrifice to him, and worshipped him evermore by the 
name of the god Quirinus.’ 


I7ie Rape of the Sahines 


The Roman state was become so powerful, that it was a match for any of 
the neighbouring nations in war, but, from the paucity of women, its 
greatness could only last for one age of man ; for they had no hope of issue 
at home, nor had they any intermarriages with their neighbours. Therefore, 
by the advice of the fathers, Romulus sent ambassadors to the neighbouring 
states to solicit an alliance and the privilege of intermarriage for his new 
subjects, saying that cities, like everything else, rose from humble 
beginnings ; that those which the gods and their own merit aided, gained 
great power and high renown ; that he knew full well, both that the gods 
had aided the origin of Rome, and that merit would not be wanting ; 
wherefore that, as men, they should feel no reluctance to mix their blood 
and race with men. Nowhere did the embassy obtain a favourable hearing : 
so much did they at the same time despise and dread, for themselves and 
their posterity, so great a power growing up in tlie midst of them. They 
were dismissed by the greater part with the repeated question ; whether they 
had opened any asylum for women also, for that such a plan only could 
obtain them suitable matches. The Roman youth resented this conduct 
bitterly, and the matter unquestionably began to point towards violence. 


Romulus, in order that he might afford a favourable time and place for this, 
dissembling his resentment, purposely prepares games in honour of 


Neptunus Equestris ; he calls them Consualia. He then orders the spectacle 
to be proclaimed amongst their neighbours ; and they prepare for the 
celebration with all the magnificence they were then acquainted with, or 
were capable of doing, that they might render the matter famous, and an 
object of expectation. Great numbers assembled, from a desire also of 
seeing the new city ; especially their nearest neighbours, the Cajninenses, 
Crustumini, and Antemnates. Moreover the whole multitude of the Sabines 
came, with their wives and children. Having been hospitably invited to the 
different houses, when they had seen the situation, and fortifications, and 
the city crowded with houses, they became astonished that the Roman 
power had increased so rapidly. When the time of the spectacle came on, 
and while their minds and eyes were intent upon it, according to concert a 
tumult began, and upon a signal given the Roman youth ran different ways 
to carry off the virgins by force. 


A great number were carried off at haphazard, according as they fell into 
their hands. Persons from the common people, who had been charged with 
the task, conveyed to their houses some women of surpassing beauty, 
destined for the leading senators. They say that one, far distinguished 
beyond the others for stature and beauty, was carried off by the party of one 
Talassius, and whilst many inquired to whom they were carrying her, they 
cried out every now and then, in order that no one might molest her, that she 
was being taken to Talassius ; that from this circumstance this term became 
a nuptial one. 


The festival being disturbed by this alarm, the parents of the young women 
retired in grief, appealing to the compact of violated hospitality, and 
invoking the god, to whose festival and games they had come, deceived 
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by the pretence of religion anil good faith. Neither had the ravished virgins 
better hopes of their condition, or less indignation. But Romulus in person 
went about and declared that what was done was owing to tlie pride of their 


fathers, who had refused to grant the privilege of marriage to their 
neighbours : but notwithstanding, they should be joined in lawful wedlock, 
participate in all their possessions and civil privileges, and, than which 
nothinor can be dearer to tlie human heart, in their common children. He 
begged thiMu only to assauge the fierceness of their anger, and cheerfully 
surrender tlieir affections to those to whom fortune liad consigned their 
persons. He added that from injuries love and friendship often arise ; and 
that they should find tliem kinder liusbands on this account, because each of 
them, besides the performance of his conjugal duty, would endeavour to the 
utmost of his power to make up for the want of their parents and native 
country. To this the caresses of the husbands were added, excusing what 
they had done on the plea of passion and love, arguments that work most 
successfully on women’s hearts. 


The minds of the ravished virgins were soon much soothed, but their 
parents by putting on mourning, and tears, and complaints roused the states. 
Nor did tliey confine their resentment to their own homes, but they flocked 
from all quarters to Titus Tatius, king of the Sabines ; and because he bore 
tlie greatest character in tliese parts, embassies were sent to him. The 
Cieninenses, Crustumini, and Antemnates were people to whom a 
considerable portion of the outrage extended. To them Tatius and the 
Sabines seemed to proceed somewhat dilatorily. Nor even do the 
Crustumini and Antemnates bestir themselves with sufficient activity to suit 
the impatience and rage of tlie Cieninenses. Accordingly the state of the 
C<eninenses by itself makes an irruption into the Roman territory. But 
Romulus with his army met them ravaging the country in straggling parties, 
and by a slight engagement convinces them that resentment without 
strength is of no avail. He defeats and routs their army, pursues it when 
routed, kills and despoils their king in battle, and having slain their general 
takes tlie city at the first assault. 


From thence having led back his victorious army, and being a man highly 
distinguished by his exploits, and one who could place them in tlie best 
light, he went to the Capitol, carrying before him. suspended on a frame 
curiously wrought for that purpose, the spoils of the enemy’s general, whom 
he had slain ; and there, after he had laid them down at the foot of an oak 
held sacred by the shepherds, together with the offering, he marked out the 


bounds for a temple of Jupiter, and gave a surname to the god : ‘-‘Jupiter 
Feretrius.” He says, ”I, King Romulus, upon my victory, present to thee 
these royal arras, and to thee I dedicate a temple within those regions which 
I have now marked out in my mind, as a receptacle for the grand spoils 
which my successors, following my example, shall, upon their killing the 
kings or generals of the enemy, offer to thee.” This is the origin of that 
temple, the first consecrated at Rome. It afterwards so pleased the gods both 
that the declaration of the founder of the temple should not be frustrated, by 
which he announced that his posterity should offer such spoils, and that the 
glory of that offering should not be depreciated by the great number of 
those who shared it. During so many years, and amid so many wars since 
that time, grand spoils have been only twice gained, so rare has been the 
successful attainment of that honour. 


Whilst the Romans are achieving these exploits, the army of the 
Antemnates, taking advantage of their absence, makes an incursion into the 
Roman territories in a hostile manner. A Roman legion being marched out 
in 
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haste against these also, surprise them whilst straggling through the fields. 
Accordingly the enemy were routed at the very first shout and charge ; their 
town was taken ; and as Romulus was returning, exulting for this double 
victory, his consort, Hersilia, importuned by the entreaties of the captured 
women, beseeches him to pardon their fathers, and to admit them to the 
privilege of citizens ; that thus his power might be strengthened by a 
reconciliation. Her request was readily granted. After this he marched 
against the Crustumini, who were commencing hostilities ; but as their 
spirits were sunk by the defeat of their neighbours, there was still less 
resistance there. Colonies were sent to both places, but more were found to 
give in their names for Crustuminus, because of the fertility of the soil. 
Migrations in great numbers were also made from thence to Rome, chiefly 
by the parents and relatives of the ravished women. 


The last war broke out on the part of the Sabines, and proved by far the 
most formidable ; for they did nothing through anger or cupidity, nor did 
they make a show of war, before they actually began it. To prudence 
stratagem also was added. Sp. Tarpeius commanded the Roman citadel ; 
Tatius bribed his maiden daughter with gold, to admit armed soldiers into 
the citadel ; she had gone by chance outside the walls to fetch water for 
sacrifice. Those who were admitted crushed her to death b}^ heaping their 
arms upon her ; either that the citadel might seem rather to have been taken 
by storm, or for the purpose of establishing a precedent, that no faith 
should, under any circumstances, be kept with a traitor. A story is added, 
that the Sabines commonly wore on their left arm golden bracelets of great 
weight, and large rings set with precious stones, and that she bargained with 
them for what they had on their left hands : hence that their shields were 
thrown upon her instead of the golden presents. There are some who say 
that in pursuance of the compact to deliver up what was on their left hands, 
she expressly demanded their shields, and that appearing to act with 
treachery, she was killed by the reward of her own choosing. 


The Sabines, however, kept possession of the citadel, and on the day after, 
when the Roman army, drawn up in order of battle, filled up all the ground 
lying between the Palatine and Capitoline hills, they did not descend from 
thence into the plain, till the Romans, fired with resentment, and with a 
desire of retaking the citadel, advanced to attack them. Two chiefs, one on 
each side, animated the battle — viz., Mettus Curtius on the part of the 
Sabines, Hostus Hostilius on that of the Romans. The latter, in the front 
ranks, supported the Roman cause by his courage and bravery, on 
disadvantageous ground. As soon as Hostus fell, the Roman line 
immediately gave way and was beaten to the old gate of the Palatium. 
Romulus, himself too carried away with the general rout, raising his arms to 
heaven, says, ” O Jupiter, commanded by thy birds, I here laid the first 
foundation of the city on the Palatine Hill. The Sabines are in possession of 
the citadel, purchased by fraud. From thence they are now advancing hither, 
sword in hand, having already passed the middle of the valley. But do thou, 
father of gods and men, keep back the enemy at least from hence, dispel the 
terror of the Romans, and stop their shameful flight. Here I solemnly vow to 
build a temple to thee as Jupiter Stator, as a Jiionument to posterity, that this 
city was saved by thy immediate aid.” 


Heving offered up this prayer, as if he had felt that his prayers were heard, 
he cries out, ” At this spot, Romans, Jupiter, supremely good and great, 
commands you to halt, and renew the fight.” The Romans halted as if they 
had been commanded by a voice from heaven ; Romulus himself flies 
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to the foremost ranks. Mettus Curtius, on the part of the Sabines, had rushed 
down at the head of his army from the citadel, and driven the Romans in 
disorder over the whole ground now occupied by the Forum. He was 
already not far from the gate of the Palatium, crying out, “We have defeated 
these perfidious strangers, these dastardly enemies. They now feel that it is 
one thing to ravish virgins, another far different to fight with men.” On him, 
thus vaunting, Romulus makes an attack with a band of the most 
courageous youths. It happened that Mettus was then fighting on horseback 
; he was on that account the more easily repulsed : the Romans pursued him 
when repulsed ; and the rest of the Roman army, encouraged by the gallant 
behaviour of their king, rout the Sabines. Mettus, his horse taking fright at 
the din of his pursuers, threw himself into a lake ; and this circumstance 
drew the attention of the Sabines to the risk of so important a person. He, 
however, his own party beckoning and calling to him, acquired new courage 
from the affection of his many friends, and made his escape. The Romans 
and Sabines renewed the battle in the valley between the hills ; but Roman 
prowess had the advantage. 


At tins juncture the Sabine women, from the outrage on whom the war 
originated, with hair dishevelled and garments rent, the timidity of their sex 
being overcome by such dreadful scenes, had the courage to throw 
themselves amid the flying weapons, and making a rush across, to part the 
incensed armies, and assuage their fury; imploring their fathers on the one 
side, their husbands on the other, that as fathers-in-law and sons-in-law they 
would not contaminate each other with impious blood, nor stain their 


offspring with parricide, the one their grandchildren, the other their 
children. ” If you are dissatisfied with the affinity between you, if with our 
marriages — turn your resentment against us ; we are the cause of war, of 
wounds and of bloodshed to our husbands and parents. It were better that 
we perish than live widowed or fatherless without one or other of you.” The 
circumstance affected both the multitude and the leaders. Silence and a 
sudden suspension ensued. 


Upon this the leaders came forward in order to concert a treaty, and they not 
only concluded a peace, but formed one state out of two. They associated 
the regal power, and transferred the entire sovereignty to Rome. The city 
being thus doubled, that some compliment might be paid to the Sabines, 
they were called Quirites, from Cures. As a memorial of this battle, they 
called the place where the horse, after getting out of the deep marsh, first 
set Curtius in shallow water, the Curtian Lake. This happy peace following 
suddenly a war so distressing, rendered the Sabine women still dearer to 
their husbands and parents, and above all to Romulus himself. Accordingly, 
when he divided the people into thirty curiix?, he called the curia) by their 
names. Since, without doubt, the number of the Sabine women was 
considerably greater than this, it is not recorded whether those who were to 
give their names to the curise were selected on account of their age, or their 
own or their husbands’ rank, or by lot. At the same time three centuries of 
knights were enrolled, called Ramnes from Romulus; Titles, from Titus 
Tatius. The reason of the name and origin of the Luceres is uncertain. c 


A Critical Study of the Legends 


From the bare account of these two famous legends, it is interesting to turn 
to their critical consideration. The myth of the Trojan colony is said to have 
been handed down from generation to generation, but it nowhere 
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bears the characteristic features of genuine popular tradition. It is wholly 
devoid of poetic feeling, it has every appearance of being a made-up thing, 
the result of a dispassionate study of facts, customs, cults, antiquities, 
memorials, and names of places, out of which a spurious history has been 
spun. If real heroic deeds, performed by vEneas in the home-land of 
Latium, had passed from mouth to mouth, in what different and how much 
richer colours would the story have been painted. The sow of Lavinium and 
her thirty piglings would not play such a prominent part as it does. jEneas 
never became the national hero of the Romans : not all the art of Virgil 
could accomplish that. None of the numerous Roman festivals, none of the 
public games, celebrate his memory. Doubtless the tradition of him and his 
settlement in Latium rests upon no real historical tradition. In considering 
the Roman tradition of ^neas we must bear in mind the fact that it is not the 
only one of its kind. 


A host of Italian towns date their origin from the heroes of Greek legends, 
particularly those of the Homeric period. Thus Tusculum was supposed to 
have been built by Telegonus, the son of Ulysses and Circe ; Praeneste by 
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the same Telegonus, or by a grandson of Ulysses and Circe, named 
Prsenestes ; Lanuvium by Diomedes ; Ardea by the son of Circe so named, 
or by Danae, the mother of Perseus ; Antium by a son of Ulysses and Circe 
; Politorium by Polites son of Priamus ; the towns of the Veneti by Antenor 
; the names of Diomedes, Ulysses, Philoctetes constantly appear in the 
myths of the foundations of the cities. 


There is no lack of supposed settlements of fugitive Trojans. Besides the 
city of Segesta, and the tribe of the Elymi in Sicily, the town of Siris on the 
river Siris was a supposed Trojan settlement ; and Cora owed its foundation 
to Dardanians. The tradition of the settlement of vEneas in Latium is to be 
judged by the same criterion as these sagas, which were no doubt generally 
credited in the various towns concerned. It is, however, no better 
authenticated or more worthy of belief than the rest, which have no 
historical foundation, and only arose from the attempt of many Italian cities 
to trace their origin to the figures of Greek mythology, and especially to 
connect themselves with the Trojan myth. The analogy therefore forces us 
to realise that the connection of the story of the settlement in Latium with 
the Aneas myth has no better authority. 


The argument that this story became the state religion of the Romans eight 
hundred 3/ears later rests on a very slight foundation ; moreover the 
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religion of the Roman state taught that Muis was the father of the founder 
of the city. Tliere are countless traditions which (albeit at one time officially 
recognised) are mere historical lictions. 


The test of the historical accuracy of a tradition is the age and the 
authenticity of the witness for it. not the universality of its recognition at a 
time in whicli there was neither the demand for, nor the means of, critical 
examination, (iranted, for example, that Rome had been the city of 
Tusculum, which owed its origin to Telegonus, and that Rome was the seat 
of the Mamilii, who traced their descent from the same Telegonus, the 
Telegonus legend would then no doubt have been invested with the same 
glory as that of ^Eneas, and as much honour would have fallen to the 
Mamilii as was reflected on tlie Julii from -\Eneas in Rome. 


The Swiss national story of Tell shows how easily romances of this kind 
grow from popular tales into popular beliefs, and even popular dogma, 
when they flatter the self-esteem of a people. 


Confidently as we may speak of the want of historical foundation for the 
Roman legend of ^Eneas, we must recollect the many difficulties in the way 
of establishing its origin and motive. The Latin legend of yEneas cannot be 
satisfactorily explained unless light be thrown upon the relation of ^neas to 
Lavinium. 


Lavinium was the Lares and Penates of the whole of Latium. According to 
Latin religious ideas, every city, every household, every greater community, 
every street, every crossway, every quarter of the town, had its Lares. In 
like manner public Lares Avere appointed for the political family to which 
all Latium belonged, and we must suppose that at the foundation of the 
Latin league a spot was appointed for the cult of the Lares of the 
community. Lavinium bore for Latium the same significance as the temple 
of Vesta and the temples of the Penates and the Lares bore for Rome. It was 
the religious centre, the spiritual capital of the Latin confederation. 


The Lares and Penates of Rome, as a member, were naturally represented in 
the Lavinium sanctuary of the confederation. Hence solemn sacrifices were 
offered annually to the Penates, in the name of the Roman people, by the 
Roman augurs and flamens, and other sacred rites were performed in their 
honour. The Roman consuls, pnetors, and dictators offered sacrifices to 
Vesta and the Penates on assuming and resigning office, as did also the 
Roman emperors when they visited the provinces. The custom may have 
originated at the time when Rome was a co-ordinate member of the Latin 


confederation, the members of which alternately appointed the prcetor or 
general of the confederation, who had of course to sacrifice in his official 
Capacity. 


The miracles which occurred at the foundation of Lavinium likewise arose 
from the idea of a city of the Lares and Penates. The first of these prodigies 
is the sow which indicated the seat of the Penates at the foundation of the 
city. That a four-footed animal should indicate the seat of a colony is not 
unprecedented. At Ephesus it w^as a wild boar ; the part is often played by 
an ox, a fact which led to the frequent a[)pearance of the sacrificial ox in 
Latin legends. The choice of the sow to indicate the site of the city of the 
Lares and Penates at the building of Lavinium has its ground in the close 
association of swine with the Lares. 


The second prodigy is the birth of the thirty pigs. It is evident that these 
thirty pigs symbolise the thirty cities of the confederation of which 
Lavinium was the religious capital. By ancient writers they are generally 
held to refer to the thirty years, which, according to tradition, elapsed 
between 
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the foundation of Lavinium and Alba. But this secondary meaning does not 
affect the original significance of the symbolical miracle. Tiraaeus (as we 
see in Lycopliron) rightly associates the thirty pigs with the thirty states of 
Latium ; and according to another version, the sow did not give birth to the 
thirty pigs on the site of the future Lavinium but on the site of the future 
Alba Longa. A bronze statue of the Lavinian sow and pigs existed in the 
time of Varro, and no doubt in the time of Timaeus also, in a public place at 
Lavinium. It symbolised the position of Lavinium as the mother of the 
thirty states of which Latium was composed, and which had their Lares 
represented as their guardian spirits there. According to Cassius Hemina, a 
Roman annalist, the prodigy of the thirty pigs was adopted by Rome. ” 
When the shepherds,” he says, ” appointed Romulus and Remus as kings, a 
miracle took place : a sow gave birth to thirty pigs and a sanctuary was 
erected to the grunting Lares.” These thirty pigs refer apparently to the 


political division of the thirty curite into which the newly built city was 
divided. 


The prodigy of the spread table is an outcome of worship of the Penates, to 
whom the table was sacred. At every meal it was the custom to leave some 
food, doubtless as an offering to the Penates. In their honour a salt-cellar 
and a plate of food were always left standing. Dry bread and cakes were 
given to the Penates ; they were called mensce panicce (” tables of bread”). 
These no Roman would eat unless in great straits ; it was in the eyes of the 
Romans a sign of the greatest need or poverty. Therefore the most ancient 
and authentic form of the story of ^neas seems to be that in which the eating 
of ” the tables ” (mensce) was prophesied with ominous meaning. In Virgil, 
the harpy Calieno tells the voyagers that it is decreed that they are not to 
find a home before they have suffered the extremest misery, and that their 
utter homelessness is to be the turning-point of their fate. 


Explanation of the \neas Legend 


“We will return now to the starting-point of our inquiry, the question of why 
the origin of Lavinium is referred to ^neas. The answer must take us back to 
the previously mentioned fact that a large number of Italian or Latin states 
ascribed their origin to heroes of the Greek and particularly of the Trojan 
collection of stories. 


This fact cannot be fully explained ; psychologically it is nothing really 
incomprehensible, and is not without analogy. We can well understand how 
the Italian cities and races, as they came into nearer communication with 
the Grecian colonies of lower Italy and thus became acquainted with the 
heroic legends and the epic cycle of the Greeks, thought it an honour to 
connect their remote origin with the brilliant, much-lauded names of Greek 
heroes. The epic poems of the Greeks exercised a far greater influence in 
ancient Italy than is generally thought. When they were looking for the 
founder of the Penates city of the land of Latium, no other hero seemed so 
lit as JEneas. The chief deed which shed such glory on his name was the 
rescue of the holy images of Troy. The most ancient poets who sang of the 
fall of Troy relate it, so does Stesichorus, as one may see on the Ilian tablet 
where Anchises carries in his hands or on his shoulders a little chapel- 


shaped aedicula. In short nobody seemed better qualified to be the founder 
of the city of the Penates than the honoured saviour of the Trojan Penates. 


Virgil’s \neid shows clearly that this is the leading reason for the 
introduction of “Eneas into the Latin legend and his position as founder of 
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Lavinium and fatlier of Latin glory. His greatest achievement consists in 
bringing the gods and sacred treasures to Latium. As the reputed founder of 
Lavinium, he couki also be credited with bringing to honour its Latin name, 
for Latium as a political community only existed after the establishment of 
the Latin league and the founding of Lavinium as the sanctuary of tlie 
league. 


One word in conclusion on the Trojan families. The tradition of the 
settlement of ^Eneas gave the vanity of the Roman families tlie wished-for 
ground for glorifying their pedigree. Thus the Csecilii, Clodii, Gerganii, 
Memmii, Sergii, Cluentii, Junii, and Nautii, all traced their line back to 
iEneas. Dionysius says that at the foundation of Rome about fifty Trojan 
families came from Alba Longa to settle there, a number which is evidently 
exaggerated, as it exceeds the sum total of Roman patrician families in the 
time of Augustus. But it is evident from the writings of Varro and Hyginus 
on The Trojan Families“ that a great number of Roman families boasted of 
Trojan descent. 


We cannot of course ascertain what led to this belief among these families, 
but with many it was only a similarity of name. This is seen in the case of 
the origin of the Nautii. The worship of Minerva was in vogue among them. 
From the etymology of the name the founder of the family must have been 
a seaman, and so Ave come to the well-known story of Nautius, the 
companion of ^li^neas, taking away the palladium from Troy, or, according 
to another tradition, being intrusted with it by Diomedes. 


O. Midler supposes that there was a similar ground in the worship of Apollo 
for the descent of the Julii from ^neas. Augustus, at any rate, refers very 


explicitly to Apollo as the tutelary god of the Julian family. Julius Cffisar, 
on the contrary, always speaks of Venus as the foundress of his family. So 
that the worship of Venus or Aphrodite can be attributed to the Julii with 
equal reason. 


The connection of the Julian family with ^neas could be very simply 
established by the fiction that the eponymous founder of the family lulus 
was one and the same person as Ascanius, the son of ^neas, who 
consequently had two names. The advantage gained by the Julian race from 
this fiction was considerable. The descent from vEneas gave a certain 
appearance of legitimacy to the claims of Julius Ca3sar upon the 
sovereignty. Therefore Coesar used every opportunity of certifying this 
origin of his race. Virgil’s ^neid has also the subordinate political aim of 
investing the monarchy of Augustus with the halo of legitimacy by basing it 
to a certain extent on the idea of succession. 


The Romulus Legend Examined 


The deeds and institutions ascribed by the Romans to Romulus are the 
outcome of their conception of him. In the first two kings of the Roman 
state legend has personified the two fundamental elements of the Roman 
state — the warlike spirit of the nation, and its religious character. 


Accordingly the first king was made to found the Roman state on the power 
of arms, imbuing it with the spirit of conquest and the ambition for 
ascendency in arms, whilst the second, founding it on religion and morality, 
was made to give it a second birth. 


Warlike activity is the chief feature of the influence of Romulus, his last 
word to his Romans and his political testament was the call to a zealous 
following of the art of war. A truthful conception incoutestably lay at the 
root of this tradition. 
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The conditions of every state are in accordance with its origin, nothing can 
alter its historical basis ; and if it be true that a kingdom must be maintained 
by the means by which it was founded, the opposite conclusion — that the 
means by which a state is maintained are those upon which its foundation 
was based — seems no less to be a truth. Hence a state which is maintained 
by the sword must owe its origin to the sword. In the legends of their origin 
many nations exhibit a very just knowledge of their national character and 
their mission in history. The trade and artifice claimed as the foundation of 
Carthage were a happy emblem of the spirit of this commercial race. 


Rome was founded by the sword, a warrior hero made it, and no other 
founder was worthy of so great a military state. But Romulus, the first king, 
was not only credited with the foundation and military organisation of the 
rising state, but with the establishment of its fundamental political 
institutions. Accordingly he was supposed to have divided the people into 
tribes and curige, and some writers go so far as to credit him with their 


division into the two classes of patricians and plebeians, as well as the 
institution of patronage and clientage. Religion and religious law were 
attributed to Numa for the most part, though the Rome of Romulus could 
not have been quite destitute of religious worship. Some temples (those of 
Jupiter Feretrius and of Jupiter Stator) are unanimously reported by 
tradition to have been founded by Romulus. He is also said to have erected 
several chapels and altars, instituted festivals and services, founded 
priesthoods, the sacra of the curiae, and, in particular, to have instituted the 
order and man-ner of the worship of the gods. But the particular form of 
worship which he is supposed to have introduced is not specified more 
clearly. There is even some doubt as to whether Romulus or Numa 
instituted the worship of Vesta, the primal worship of every colony. 


On the other hand it is impossible for the institution of the augurs, which 
was wholly religious, to have originated with Numa. For the foundation — 
i.e., the existence of the Roman state, no less than that of her fundamental 
institutions, must have rested upon divine sanction, and been consecrated 
by divine protection, if the Roman nation’s consciousness of being a chosen 
people under the protection and guidance of the immortal gods has any 
historical foundation. The faith of the Romans in their divine origin and the 
institution of their state by providence necessarily involves the migustum 
augurium which decided the foundation of Rome and was the groundwork 
of Roman faith. Hence Romulus must have built the city after consulting 
the augurs, and in settling all the early institutions he must have been the 
first and best augur. 


The warrior king must moreover have organised the war department of the 
young state as well as the political constitution ; it is really his principal 
achievement. Directly after the foundation of the city he organised all men 
capable of bearing arms into a military system. According to Dionysius 
they numbered three thousand foot-soldiers and three hundred horsemen— 
a fact which clearly shows that this was the strength of the oldest legion. 
For it was supposed that the original fighting strength of Rome was a 
legion, each of the three tribes contributing a thousand foot-soldiers and a 
hundred horsemen. It is clear that these three thousand foot-soldiers and 
three hundred horsemen were originally regarded by tradition as the 
collective contingent of the three tribes, and it follows from the num-ber 


itself, and from Plutarch’s account, that the original colony of Romulus 
consisted of three thousand householders — i.e.., armed men. But later 
tradition has misunderstood that fact, and has falsely reported that the 
legion 
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was doubled to six thousand foot-soldiers and six hundred horsemen on the 
arrival of the Sabines ; hence the original number should have been tripled 
at the arrival of the third tribe. Plutarch, contrary to his aforementioned 
report, speaks of several legions at the foundation of Rome, every one 
consisting of three thousand foot-soldiers and three hundred horsemen. 


Dionysius goes further still, and says that the Roman army at the death of 
Romulus consisted of forty-six thousand foot-soldiers and not much less 
than one thousand horsemen — a stupid and in every respect an unskilfully 
calculated number, in which the careless hand of Valerius Antias is clearly 
perceptible. 


In Dionysius’ account, which represents the cavalry as consisting of not 
much less than “a thousand horsemen,” we have the nine hundred horsemen 
according to the later tradition, being three hundred for the contingent of 
every tribe. 


On the other hand the more ancient account only speaks of three hundred 
horsemen in the whole of Romulus’ three centurite of knights. They are the 
three centuriae, the equites of the Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres. It is evident 
that these three hundred knights (centurite equitum) could not have existed 
before the recognition of the three tribes. If, therefore, the 


third tribe was only added after Romulus (about the time of the Albans),/ 
there could only have been one centuria equitum (Luceres) from that time. 
The oldest name for these horsemen, or knights, was celeres. When Livy 
and Plutarch take the celeres for the bodyguard of the king, and Grkco- 
Roman Lamp Hook distinguish these three hundred 


celeres or bodyguards from the three hundred horsemen, it is doubtless an 
error according to the etymological meaning of the name, as, according to 
better-informed authorities, the three hundred celeres and the three 
centuriae equitum of Romulus are one and the same. The story of the 
bodyguard of Romulus rests partly upon the mis-conception of the archaic 
word ” celeres,” and partly on the tradition that Romulus became a despot 
in the latter years of his reign, and was therefore obliged to have a 
bodyguard like the Greek tyrants. The leader of the three hundred celeres 
was Called a tribunus celerum. 


It is a fiction of later historians to credit Romulus with certain statutes of 
civil and sacred law, as, for example, those pertaining to the family and to 
marriage, as well as with the political and military system. 


All these so-called Romulean laws are nothing more than ancient laws of 
custom which were not specified in writing or defined by legal acts. They 
may have existed in the Papirian collection, although of this we can only be 
absolutely certain in the case of one Romulean law; whilst the 
comparatively late origin of this collection itself can be proved to 
demonstration. The Tabula Marliani cannot be thought worthy of serious 
consideration at the present day. 


The wars conducted by Romulus are purely fictitious, like so many 
supposititious accounts of the monarchy ; they are a garbling of events of 
the historical period. The campaign against Fidena’ is evidently an imitation 
of the successful campaign of the year 328, in which a cleverly managed 


[* Cf. page 51. note. | 
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ambuscade was the decisive factor, and Fidenae was likewise conquered by 
the Romans entering the gates on the heels of the fleeing foe. The fall and 
conquest of Fidenae is an event which so constantly recurs in histoiy that 
we cannot avoid the suspicion that the annalists purposely multiplied it to 
swell the empty chronicles of the years of the monarchy. The tale that Veil 


was Called to arms by the fall of Fidente is also borrowed from later history, 
in which Veil appears more than once in league with Fidense. 


The traditional story of Romulus’ campaign against Veil is moreover quite 
devoid of colour and character. The hundred years’ truce is mentioned at 
random. Dionysius makes the condition of it the surrender of the Septem 
Pagi ^ and Salt plains, another incident borrowed from subsequent history. 
And yet these two short and uneventful campaigns are supposed to have 
occupied the long reign of a monarch so warlike, restless, and active, a 
monarch of whom it was said that he barbarised the Roman nation by his 
incessant wars. Not only is it clear that there exists no authentic account of 
these wars, but no mention is made of them in ancient tradition, which only 
records the entrance of Romulus into the world and his exit from it. The 
interregnum is occupied for the most part by literary inventions made to fill 
up the gaps in tradition and to present a complete historical account. 


The method of Romulus’ departure from the world is the natural 
consequence of his earthly existence. He who had come into the world by a 
miracle could only leave it by a miracle. To accentuate the singularity of 
both events an eclipse celebrates both his arrival and his departure. 
Hercules is a parallel instance in Greek mythology. A thundercloud 
transports him to heaven, where he is reconciled to his enemy Hera, whose 
daughter Hebe he takes to wife. 


Either this or a cognate myth in Greek mythology was in the mind of the 
Roman poets, because the conception of such an apotheosis was as foreign 
to the Italian religions as was the idea of sexual intercourse between gods 
and men, and the conception of men by gods. Both ideas are creations of 
Greek mythology. It was doubtless Ennius, learned in Greek lore, who first 
cast into poetic shape the apotheosis of Romulus and introduced the idea of 
it to Rome. 


The deified Romulus was called Quirinus. As Romulus was the eponymous 
hero of the Palatine Romans, so Quirinus was the chief and most highly 
venerated, and perhaps the eponymous divinity of the Quiritian Sabines ; 
hence the identification. It is a figure of the amalgamation of the two 
nations into one, a symbol of their complete unity in constitution and 
religion. The wife of Quirinus, the deified Romulus, was called Hora or 


Horta. She was presumably a female divinity united in the religion of the 
Sabines to Quirinus. The festival of the people’s flight (\PopUfugia) or the 
Caprotin^e nones, which tradition has confused with the death of Romulus, 
is an ancient feast of purification ; for, according to the story, Romulus 
disappeared during a feast of purification which he had ordained on that 
day. From other customs it is evident that the festival was chiefly a festival 
of female fecundity, to which purification from every pollution and sin was 
held to be conducive, by averting all pernicious influences, by propitiating 
the fructifying powers, and in short by purification or lustration. The 
festival of the Caprotina? nones was very like the Lupercalian festival in 
purpose and significance. The particular resemblance between them was the 
part played by the goat, the symbol of animal fecundity. At the Lupercalia a 
goat was Sacrificed, and 


1 “Pagus,” old word tor ¢mcanton.” 
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the luperci (the priests who officiated) ran through the streets, clothed in 
goatskins, lashing the women with whips made with the skins of the 
victims. There is a connection witli the same festival in the name of the 
Caprotinse nones. Tlie Goats’ Pool on the Field of Mars was the place 
where it was held, the sacrifice was offered under a pine tree {caprijicus}, 
the milk of the tree was used, and under the shade of the pine trees the 
women and maidens were solemnly regaled. 


Moreover, the symbolical people’s flight which figures in the festival 
customs of the Caprotinre nones is suggestive of a similar rite in the 
Lupercalia — i.e., the running away (discurrere) of the luperci after the 
offering of the sacrifice. But the ancients say nothing definite concerning 
this symbolical flight of the people ; they only explained it as due either to 
the sudden and fearful disappearance of llomulus, or to panic at the 
threatened attack of some neighbouring cities on Rome when she was 
exhausted and feeble from the Gallic reverse, or after a defeat at the hands 
of the Etruscans. A more exact interpretation is impossible. But if we are 
forced to assign the ceremony to the Caprotinan festival, it can only have 
been a ceremony of lustration. Probably, when the sin and impurity of the 
people had been symbolically laid upon a vicarious victim (like a sacrificial 
animal) the flight of the people symbolised their freedom and deliverance 
from sin. It had probably the same meaning as the flight of the rex 
sacrificulus from the Comitium. In the Greek religion we find the same 
ceremony of symbolical flight and there it is certainly a rite of lustration. 


We now arrive at the question of how tradition came to celebrate the 
disappearance of Romulus at this festival of the Poplifugia or the 
Caprotinae nones. What connection had the name or person of Romulus 
with this feast ? Unfortunately the darkness which envelops the earliest 
religion of the Romans excludes all light on the question. One can only say 
that the same reason which conduced to the association of Romulus with 
the Lupercalian festival lay at the root of his connection with the kindred 
ceremony in the festival of the Caprotina.</ 


Etruscan Jewelry (In the British Museam) 


NUMA POMPILIUS CHOSEN KiNQ (From a, drawing by Mirys) 


CHAPTER II. LEGENDARY HISTORY OF THE KINGS 


NUMA POMPILIUS 


Egeria ! sweet creature of some heart Which found no mortal resting-place 
so fair As thine ideal breast ; whate’er thou art Or wert, — a young Aurora 
of the air, The nympholepsy of some fond despair ; Or, it might be, a beauty 
of the earth, Who found a more than common votary there Too much 
adoring ; whatsoe’er thy birth, Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly 
bodied forth. 


— Byron. Childe Harold. 


When Romulus was taken from the earth, there was no one found to reign 
in his place. The senators would choose no king, but they divided 
themselves into tens ; and every ten was to have the power of king for five 
days, one after the other. So a year jiassed away, and the people murmured, 
and said that there must be a king chosen. 


Now the Romans and the Sabines each wished that the king should be one 
of them ; but at last it was agreed that the king should be a Sabine, but that 
the Romans should choose him. So they chose Numa Pompilius ; for all 
men said that he was a just man, and wise, and holyc 


Some said that he had learned his wisdom from Pythagoras, the famous 
philosopher of the Greeks ; but others would not believe that be owed it to 
any foreign teacher. Before he would consent to be king, he consulted the 
gods by augury, to know whether it was their pleasure that he should reign. 
And as he feared the gods at first, so did he even to the last. He appointed 
many to minister in sacred things, such as the pontifices who were to see 
that all things relating to the gods were duly observed by all ; and the 
augurs, who 
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taught men the pleasure of the gods concerning things to come; and the 
flamens, who ministered in the temples: and the virgins of Vesta, who 
tended the ever burning tire ; and the salii, who honoured the god of arms 
with solemn songs and dances through the city on certain days, and who 
kept the sacred shield which fell down from heaven. And in all that he did, 
he knew that he sliould please the gods; for he did everything by the 
direction of the nymph Egeria, wiio honoured him so much that she took 
him to be her luisband, and taught him in her sacred grove, by the spring 
that welled (Hit from the rock, all that he was to do towards the gods and 
towards men. By her counsel lie snared the gods Picus and Kaunus in the 
grove on the hill Aventinus, and made them tell him huw he might learn 
from Jupiter the knowledge of his will, and might get him to declare it 
either by lightning or by the flight of birds. And when men doubted whether 
Egeria had really given him her counsel, she gave him a sign by whieli he 
might prove it to them. He called many of the Romans to supper, and set 
before them a homely meal in earthen dishes; and then on a sudden he said 
that now Egeria was come to visit him ; and straightway the dishes and the 
cups became of gold or precious stones, and the couches were covered with 
rare and costly coverings, and the meats and drinks were abundant and most 
delicious. But though Numa took so much care for the service of the gods, 
yet he forbade all costly sacrifices ; neither did he suffer blood to be shed 
on the altars, nor any images of the gods to be made. But he taught the 
people to offer in sacrifice nothing but the fruits of the earth, meal and 
cakes of flour, and roasted corn. 


For he loved husbandry, and he wished his people to live every man on his 
own inheritance in peace and in happiness. So the lands which Romulus had 
won in war, he divided out amongst the people, and gave a certain portion 
to every man. He then ordered landmarks to be set on every portion; and 
Terminus the god of landmarks had them in his keeping, and he who moved 
a landmark was accursed. The craftsmen of the city, who had no land, were 
divided according to their callings ; and there were made of them nine 


companies. So all was peaceful and prosperous throughout the reign of 
King Numa ; the gates of the temple of Janus were never opened, for the 
Romans had no wars and no enemies ; and Numa built a temple to Faith, 
and appointed a solemn worship for her, that men might learn not to lie or 
to deceive, but to speak and act in honesty. And when he had lived to the 
age of fourscore years, he died at last by a gentle decay, and he was buried 
under the hill Janiculum, on the other side of the Tiber ; and the books of 
his sacred laws and ordinance were buried near him in a separate tomb. 


TULLUS HOSTILIUS 


When Numa wsls dead, the senators again for a while shared the kingly 
power amongst themselves. But they soon chose for their king Tullus 
Hostilius, whose father’s father had come from INIedullia, a city of the 
Latins, to Rome, and had fought with Romulus against the Sabines. Tullus 
loved the poor, and he divided the lands which came to him as king 
amongst those who had no land. He also bade those who had no houses to 
settle themselves on the hill Calius, and there he dwelt himself in the midst 
of them. 


Tullus was a warlike king, and he soon was called to prove his valour ; for 
the countrymen of the Alban border and of the Roman border plundered 
one another. Now Alba was governed by Caius Cluilius, who was the 
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dictator ; and Cluilius sent to Rome to complain of the wrongs done to his 
people, and Tullus sent to Alba for the same purpose. So there was a war 
between the two nations, and Cluilius led his people against Rome, and lay- 
encamped within five miles of the city, and there he died. Mettius Fuffetius 
was then chosen dictator in his room ; and as the Albans still lay in their 
camp, Tullus passed them by, and marched into the land of Alba. But when 
Mettius came after him, then, instead of giving battle, the two leaders 
agreed that a few in either army should light in behalf of the rest, and that 
the event of this combat should decide the quarrel. So three twin brothers 
were chosen out of the Roman army, called the Horatii, and three twin 
brothers out of the Alban army, called the Curiatii.“ 


The Combat of the Horatii and the Curiatii 


The treaty being concluded, the twin brothers, as had been agreed, took 
arms. Whilst their respective friends exhortingly reminded each party that 


their country’s gods, their country and parents, all their countrymen both at 
home and in the army, had their eyes then fixed on their arms, on their 
hands. Naturally brave, and animated by the exhortations of their friends, 
they advanced into the midst between the two lines. The two armies sat 
down before their respective camps, free rather from present danger than 
from anxiety ; for the sovereign power was at stake, depending on the 
valour and fortune of so few. Accordingly, therefore, eager and anxious, 
they have their attention intensely riveted on a spectacle far from pleasing. 


The signal was given ; and the three youths on each side, as if in battle 
array, rushed to the charge with determined fury, bearing in their breasts the 
spirits of mighty armies : nor did the one nor the other regard their personal 
danger ; the public dominion or slavery is present to their mind, and the 
fortune of their country, which was ever after destined to be such as they 
should now establish it. As soon as their arms clashed on the first 
encounter, and their burnished swords glittered, great horror struck the 
spectators; and, hope inclining to neither side, their voice and breath were 
suspended. Then having engaged hand to hand, when not only the 
movements of their bodies and the rapid brandishings of their arms and 
weapons, but wounds also and blood were seen, two of the Romans fell 
lifeless, one upon the other, the three Albans being wounded. And when the 
Alban army raised a shout of joy at their fall, hope entirely, anxiety 
however not yet, deserted the Roman legions, alarmed for the lot of the one 
whom the three Curiatii surrounded. He happened to be unhurt, so that, 
though alone he was by no means a match for them all together, yet he was 
confident against each singly. 


In order therefore to separate their attack, he took to flight presuming that 
they would pursue him with such swiftness as the wounded state of his 
body would suffer each. He had now fled a considerable distance from the 
place where they had fought, when, looking behind, he perceived them 
pursuing him at great intervals from each other ; and that one of them was 
not far from him. On him he turned round with great fury. And whilst the 
Alban army shouted out to the Curiatii to succour their brother, Horatius, 
victorious in having slain his antagonist, was now proceeding to a second 
attack. Then the Romans encouraged their champion with a shout such as is 
usually given by persons cheering in consequence of unexpected success ; 


he also hastened to put an end to the combat. Wherefore before the other, 
who was not far off, could come up, he despatched the second Curiatius 
also. And now, the combat being brought to an equality of numbers, one on 
each side remained. 
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but they were equal neither in hope nor in strength. The one his body 
untouched by a weapon, and by double victory made courageous for a third 
contest ; tlie other dragging along his body exhausted from the wound, 
exhausted from running, and dispirited by the slaughter of his brethren 
before his eyes, presented himself to his victorious antagonist. Nor was that 
a light. The Roman, exulting, said, ” Two I have offered to the shades of my 
brotliers : the third I will offer to the cause of this war, that the Roman may 
rule over the Alban.” He thrust his sword down into his throat, whilst 
faintly sus-tainino- the weight of his armour, he stripped him as he lay 
prostrate. 


The Romans received Horatius with triumph and congratulation ; with so 
much the greater joy, as success had followed so close on fear. They then 
turned to the burial of their friends with dispositions by no means alike ; for 
the one side was elated with the acquisition of empire, the other subjected 
to 


Combat between the Horatii and the Curiatii 


(After a drawing by Mirys) 


foreign jurisdiction : their sepulchres are still extant in the place where each 
fell ; the two Roman ones in one place nearer to Alba, the three Alban ones 


towards Rome ; but distant in situation from each other, and just as they 
fought. 1 ^ 


Then the Romans went home to Rome in triumph, and Horatius went at the 
head of the army, bearing his triple spoils. But as they were drawing near to 
the Capenian Gate, his sister came out to meet him. Now she had been 
betrothed in marriage to one of the Curiatii, and his cloak, which she had 
wrought with her own hands, was borne on the shoulders of her brother ; 
and she knew it, and cried out, and wept for liim whom she had loved. At 
the sight of her tears Horatius was so wrotli that he drew his sword, and 
stabbed his sister to the lieart ; and he said, ” So perish the Roman maiden 


* The two Roman champions, we have seen, fell in the one place, super 
alium alius; consequently were buried together ; whilst the Curiatii fell in 
different places, as Horatius contrived to separate them to avoid their joint 
attack. 
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who shall weep for her country’s enemy.” But men said that it was a 
dreadful deed, and they dragged him before the two judges who judged 
when blood had been shed. For thus said the law : 


” The two men shall give judgment on the shedder of blood. If he shall 
appeal from their judgment, let the appeal be tried. If their judgment be 
confirmed, cover his head. Hang him with a halter on the accursed tree ; 
Scourge him either within the sacred limit of the city or without.” 


So they gave judgment on Horatius, and were going to give him over to be 
put to death. But he appealed, and the appeal was tried before all the 
Romans, and they would not condemn him because he had conquered for 
them their enemies, and because his father spoke for him, and said that he 
judged the maiden to have been lawfully slain. Yet as blood had been shed, 
which required to be atoned for, the Romans gave a certain sum of money 


to offer sacrifices to atone for the pollution of blood. These sacrifices were 
duly performed ever afterwards by the members of the house of the Horatii. 


The Albans were now become bound to obey the Romans ; and TuUus 
called upon them to aid him in a war against the people of Veil and Fidense. 
But in the battle the Alban leader, Mettius Fuffetius, stood aloof, and gave 
no true aid to the Romans. So, when the Romans had won the battle, TuUus 
called the Albans together as if he were going to make a speech to them ; 
and they came to hear him, as was the custom, without their arms ; and the 
Roman soldiers gathered around them, and they could neither fight nor 
escape. Then Tullus took Mettius and bound him between two chariots, and 
drove the chariots different ways, and tore him asunder. After this he sent 
his people to Alba, and they destroyed the city, and made all the Albans 
come and live at Rome ; there they had the hill Cselius for their dwelling- 
place, and became one people with the Romans. 


After this Tullus made war upon the Sabines, and gained a victory over 
them. But now, whether it were that Tullus had neglected the worship of the 
gods whilst he had been so busy in his wars, the signs of the wrath of 
heaven became manifest. A plague broke out among the people, and Tullus 
himself was at last stricken with a lingering disease. Then he bethought him 
of good and holy Numa, and how, in his time, the gods had been so 
gracious to Rome, and had made known their will by signs whenever Numa 
inquired of them. So Tullus also tried to inquire of Jupiter, but the god was 
angry and would not be inquired of, for Tullus did not consult him rightly ; 
so he sent his lightnings, and Tullus and all his house were burned to ashes. 
This made the Romans know that they wanted a king who would follow the 
example of Numa ; so they chose his daughter’s son Ancus Marcius to reign 
over them in the room of Tullus. 


ANGUS MARCIUS 


Ancient history does not tell much of Ancus Marcius. He published the 
religious ceremonies which Numa had commanded, and had them written 
out upon whited boards, and hung up round the Forum, that all might know 
and observe them. He had a war with the Latins and conquered them, and 
brought the people to Rome, and gave them the hill Aventinus to dwell on. 
He divided the lands of the conquered Latins amongst all the Romans, and 
he gave up the forests near the sea which he had taken from the Latins, to 
be the public property of the Romans. He founded a colony at Ostia, by the 
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mouth of the Tiber. He built a fortress on the hill Janiculum, and joined the 
hill to the city by a wooden bridge over the river. He secured the city in the 
low grounds between the hills by a great dyke, which was called the dyke of 
the Quirites. And he built a prison under the hill Saturnius, towards the 
Forum, because as the people grew in numbers, offenders against the laws 
became more numerous also. At last King Ancus died, after a reign of 
three-and-twenty years. 


L. TARQUINIUS PRISCUS 


In the days of Ancus Marcius there came to Rome from Tarquinii, a city of 
Etruria, a wealthy Etruscan and his wife. The father of this stranger was a 
Greek, a citizen of Corinth, who left his native land because it was 
oppressed by a tyrant, and found a home at Tarquinii. There he married a 


TAKyriMUS 


noble Etruscan lady, and by her he had two sons. But his son found that for 
his father’s sake he was still looked upon as a stranger ; so he left Tarquinii, 
and went with his wife Tanaquil to Rome, for there, it was said, strangers 
were held in more honour. Now as he came near to the gates of Rome, as he 
was Sitting in his chariot with Tanaquil his wife, an eagle came and plucked 
the cap from his head, and bore it aloft into the air ; and then flew down 
again and placed it upon his head, as it had been before. So Tanaquil was 
glad at this sight, and she told her husband, for she was skilled in augury, 
that tliis was a sign of the favour of the gods, and she bade him be of good 
cheer, for that he would surely rise to greatness. 


Now when the stranger came to Rome, they called him Lucius Xarquinius, 
and he was a brave man and wise in council ; and his riches won the good 
word of the multitude ; and he became known to the king. He served the 
king well in peace and war, so that Ancus held him in great honour, and 
when lie died he named him by his will to be the guardian of his children. 
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But Tarquinius was in great favour witli the people ; and when he desired to 
be king, they resolved to choose him rather than the sons of Ancus. So he 
began to reign, and he did great works both in war and peace. He made war 
on the Latins, and took from them a great spoil. Then he made war on the 
Sabines, and he conquered them in two battles, and took from them the 
town of Collatia, and gave it to Egerius, his brother’s son, who had come 
with him from Tarquinii. Lastly, there Avas another war with the Latins, and 
Tarquinius went round to their cities, and took them one after another ; for 
none dared to go out to meet him in open battle. These were his acts in war. 


He also did great works in peace ; for he made vast drains to carry off the 
Avater from between the Palatine and the Aventine, and from between the 


Palatine and the Capitoline hills. And in the space between the Palatine and 
the Aventine, after he had drained it, he formed the Circus, or great race- 
course, for cliariot and for horse races. Then in the space between the 
Palatine and the Capitoline he made a forum or market-place, and divided 
out the ground around it for shops or stalls, and made a covered walk round 
it. Next he set about building a wall of stone to go round the city ; and he 
laid the foundations of a great temple on the Capitoline Hill, which was to 
be the temple of the gods of Rome. He also added a hundred new senators 
to the senate, and doubled the number of the horsemen in the centuries of 
the Ramnes, Titles, and Luceres, for he wanted to strengthen his force of 
horsemen ; and when he had done so, his horse gained him great victories 
over his enemies. 


Now he first had it in his mind to make three new centuries of horsemen, 
and to call them after his own name. But Attus Navius, who was greatly 
skilled in augur}-, forbade him. Then the king mocked at his art, and said, ” 
Come now, thou augur, tell me by thy auguries, whether the thing which I 
now have in my mind may be done or not.”’ And Attus Navius asked 
counsel of the gods by augury, and he answered, “It may.”’ Then the king 
said, ” It was in my mind that thou shouldst cut in two this whetstone with 
this razor. Take them, and do it, and fulfil thy augury if thou canst.” But 
Attus took the razor and the whetstone, and he cut, and cut the whetstone 
asunder. So the king obeyed his counsels, and made no new centuries ; and 
in all things afterwards he consulted tlie gods by augury, and obeyed their 
bidding. 


Tarquinius reigned long and prospered greatly ; and there was a young man 
brought up in his household, of whose birth some told wonderful tales, and 
said that he was the son of a god ; but others said that his mother was a 
slave, and his father was one of the king’s clients. But he served the king 
well, and was in favour with the people, and the king promised him his 
daughter in marriage. The young man was called Servius Tullius. But when 
the sons of King Ancus saw that Servius was so loved by King Tarquinius, 
they resolved to slay the king, lest he should make this stranger his heir, and 
so they should lose the crown forever. So they set on two shepherds to do 
the deed, and these went to the king’s palace, and pretended to be 
quarrelling with each other, and both called on the king to do them right. 


The king sent for them to hear their story ; and while he was hearing one of 
them speak, the other struck him on the head with his hatchet, and then both 
of them tied. But Tanaquil, the king’s wife, pretended that he was not dead, 
but only stunned b}‘ the blow ; and she said that he had appointed Servius 
Tullius to rule in his name, till he sliould be well again. So Servius went 
forth in royal state, and judged causes amidst the people, and acted in all 
things as if he were king, till after a while it was known that the king 
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was dead, and Servius was suffered to reign in his place. Then the sons of 
Ancus saw that there was no hope left for them ; and they fled from Rome, 
and lived the rest of their days in a foreign land. 


SERVIUS TULLIUS 


Servius Tullius vras a just and good king ; he loved the commons, and he 
divided among them the lands which had been conquered in war, and he 
made many wise and good laws, to maintain the cause of the poor, and to 
stop the oppression of the rich. He made war with the Etruscans, and 
conquered them. He added the Quirinal and the Viminal hills to the city, and 
he brought many new citizens to live on the Esquiline ; and there he lived 
himself amongst them. He also raised a great mound of earth to join the 
Esquiline and the Quirinal and the Viminal hills together, and to cover them 
from the attacks of an enemy. 


He built a temple of Diana on the Aventine, where the Latins, and the 
Sabines, and the Romans, should offer their common sacrifices ; and the 
Romans were the chief in rank amongst all who worshipped at the temple. 


He made a new order of things for the whole people ; for he divided the 
people of the city into four tribes, and the people of the country into six- 
and- twenty. Then he divided all the people into classes, according to the 
value of their possessions ; and the classes he divided into centuries ; and 
the centuries of the several classes furnished themselves with arms, each 
according to their rank and order : the centuries of the rich classes had good 
and full armour, the poorer centuries had but darts and slings. And when he 
had done all these works, he called all the people together in their centuries, 
and asked if they would have him for their king ; and the people answered 
that he should be their king. But the nobles hated him, because he was so 
loved by the commons ; for he had made a law that there should be no king 
after him, but two men chosen by the people to govern them year by year. 
Some even said that it was in his mind to give up his own kingly power, 
that so he might see with his own eyes the fruit of all the good laws that he 
had made, and might behold the people wealthy and free and happy. 


Now King Servius had no son, but he had two daughters ; and he gave them 
in marriage to the two sons of King Tarquinius. These daughters were of 
very unlike natures, and so were their husbands : for Aruns Tarquinius was 
of a meek and gentle spirit, but his brother Lucius was proud and full of evil 
; and the younger Tullia, who was the wife of Aruns, was more full of evil 


than his brother Lucius ; and the elder Tullia, who was the wife of Lucius, 
was as good and gentle as his brother Aruns. So the evil could not bear the 
good, but longed to be joined to the evil that was like itself : and Lucius 
slew his wife secretly, and the younger Tullia slew her husband, and then 
they were married to one another, that they might work all the wickedness 
of their hearts, according to the will of fate. 


Then Lucius plotted with the nobles, who hated the good king ; and he 
joined himself to the sworn brotherhoods of the young nobles, in which 
they bound themselves to stand by each other in their deeds of violence and 
of oppression. When all was ready, he waited for the season of the harvest, 
when the commons, who loved the king, were in the fields getting in their 
corn. Then he went suddenly to the Forum with a band of armed men, and 
seated himself on the king’s throne before the doors of the senate house, 
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where he was wont to judge the people. And they ran to the king, and told 
him that Lucius was sitting on his throne. Upon this the old man went in 
haste to the Forum, and when he saw Lucius, he asked him wherefore he 
had dared to sit on the king’s seat. And Lucius answered that it was his 
father’s throne, and that he had more right in it than Servius. Then he seized 
the old man, and threw him down the steps of the senate house to the 
ground ; and he went into the senate house, and called together the senators, 
as if he were already king. Servius meanwhile arose, and began to make his 
way home to his house ; but when he was come near to the Esquiline Hill, 
some whom Lucius had sent after him overtook him and slew him, and left 
him in his blood in the middle of the way. 


Then the wicked Tullia mounted her chariot, and drove into the Forum, 
nothing ashamed to go amidst the multitude of men, and she called Lucius 
out from the senate house, and said to him, ” Hail to thee. King Tarquinius ! 
” But Lucius bade her to go home ; and as she was going home, the body of 
her father was lying in the way. The driver of the chariot stopped short, and 


showed to Tullia where her father lay in his blood. But she bade him drive 
on, for the furies of her wickedness were upon her, and the chariot rolled 
over the body ; and she went to her home with her father’s blood upon the 
wheels of her chariot. Thus Lucius Tarquinius and the wicked Tullia 
reigned in the place of the good king Servius. 


LUCIUS TARQUINIUS THE TYRANT 


Lucius Tarquinius gained his power wickedly, and no less wickedly did he 
exercise it. He kept a guard of armed men about him, and he ruled all things 
at his own will ; many were they whom he spoiled of their goods, many 
were they whom he banished, and many also whom he slew. He despised 
the senate, and made no new senators in the place of those whom he slew, 
or who died in the course of nature, wishing that the senators might become 
fewer and fewer, till there should be none of them left. And he made friends 
of the chief men among the Latins, and gave his daughter in marriage to 
Octavius Mamilius of Tusculum ; and he became very powerful amongst 
the Latins, insomuch that when Turnus Herdonius of Aricia had dared to 
speak against him in the great assembly of the Latins, Tarquinius accused 
him of plotting his death, and procured false witnesses to confirm his 
charge ; so that the Latins judged him to be guilty, and ordered him to be 
drowned. After this they were so afraid of Tarquinius, that they made a 
league with him, and followed him in his wars wherever he chose to lead 
them. The Hernicans also joined this league, and so did Ecetra and Antium, 
cities of the Volscians. 


Then Tarquinius made war upon the rest of the Volscians, and he took 
Suessa Pometia, in the lowlands of the Volscians, and the tithe of the spoil 
was forty talents of silver. So he set himself to raise mighty works in Rome 
; and he finished what his father had begun, the great drains to drain the low 
grounds of the city, and the temple on the Capitoline Hill. Now the ground 
on which he was going to build his temple was taken up with many holy 
places of the gods of the Sabines, which had been founded in the days of 
King Tatius. But Tarquinius consulted the gods by augury whether he might 
not take away these holy places to make room for his own new temple. The 
gods allowed him to take away all the rest, except Quly the holy places of 
the god of youth, and of Terminus the god of 
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But the augurs said that this was a happy omen, for that it showed how the 
youth of the city should never puss away, nor its boundaries be moved by 
the conquest of an enemy. A human head was also found, as they were 
digging the foundations of the temple, and this too was a sign that the 
Capitoline Hill should be the liead of all the earth. 80 Tan/uiuius built a 
migiity temple, and consecrated it to Jupiter, and to Juno, and to Minerva, 
the greatest of the gods of the Etruscans. 


At this time there came a strange woman to the king, and offered him nine 
books of the prophecies of the Sibyl for a certain price. When the king 
refused them, the woman went and burned three of the books, and came 
back and offered the six at the same price which she had asked for the nine ; 
but they mocked at her and would not take the books. Then she went away, 
and burned three more, and came back and asked still the same price for the 
remaining three. At this the king was astonished, and asked of the augurs 
wdiat he should do. They said that he had done wrong in refusing the gift of 
the gods, and bade him by all means to buy the books that were left. So he 
bought them ; and the woman who sold them was seen no more from that 
day forwards. Then the books were put into a chest of stone, and were kept 
underground in the Capitol, and two men were appointed to keep them, and 
were Called the two men of the sacred books. 


Now Gabii would not submit to Tarquinius, like the other cities of the 
Latins, so he made war against it ; and the war was long, and Tarquinius 
knew not how to end it. So his son Sextus Tarquinius pretended that his 
father hated him, and tied to Gabii ; and the people of Gabii believed him 
and trusted him, till at last he betrayed them into his father’s power. A treaty 
was then made with them, and he gave them the right of becoming citizens 
of Rome, and the Romans had the right of becoming citizens of Gabii, and 
there was a firm league between the two people. 


Thus Tarquinius was a great and mighty king ; but he grievously oppressed 
the poor, and he took away all the good laws of King Servius, and let the 
rich oppress the poor, as they had done before the days of Servius. He made 
the people labour at his great works : he made them build his temple and 
dig and construct his drains ; and he laid such burdens on them, that many 


slew themselves for very misery ; for in the days of Tarquinius the tyrant it 
was happier to die than to live.^ 


[1 ” After the work had been carried down to a great depth there was found 
the head of a man newly killed, with the face like that of a living man, and 
the blood which flowed from the abrasion warm and fresh.” — Diony8ius. 
<A] 


The Execution of Titus and Tiberius 
(From a drawing by Mirys) 


CHAPTER IV. THE BANISHMENT OF THE KINGS — CRITICISMS 
OF MONARCHIAL HISTORY 


TARQUINIUS CONSULTS THE ORACLE 


While King Tarquinius was at the height of his greatness, it chanced upon a 
time that from the altar in the court of his palace there crawled out a snake, 
which devoured the offerings laid on the altar. So the king thought it not 
enough to consult the soothsayers of the Etruscans whom he had with him, 
but he sent two of his own sons to Delphi, to ask counsel of the oracle of 
the Greeks ; for the oracle of Delphi was famous in all lands. So his sons 
Titus and Aruns went to Delphi, and they took with them their cousin 
Lucius Junius, whom men called Brutus, that is, the dullard ; for he seemed 
to be wholly without wit, and he would eat wild figs with honey. This 
Lucius was not really dull, but very subtle ; and it was for fear of his uncle’s 
cruelty, that he made himself as one without sense ; for he was very rich, 
and he feared lest King Tarquiuius should kill him for the sake of his 
inheritance. So when he went to Delphi he carried with him a staff of horn, 
and the staff was hollow, and it was filled with gold, and he gave the staff to 
the oracle as a likeness of himself ; for though he seemed dull, and of no 
account to look upon, yet he had a golden wit within. When the three young 
men had performed the king’s bidding, they asked the oracle for 
themselves, and they said, ”’ O Lord Apollo, tell us, which of us shall be 
king in Rome ? ” Then there came a voice from the sanctuary and said, ” 
Whichever of you shall first kiss his mother.” So the sons of Tarquinius 
agreed to draw lots between themselves, which of them should first kiss 
their mother, when they should have returned to Rome ; and they said they 
would keep 
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the oracle secret from their brother Sextus, lest he should be king rather 
than they. But Lucius understood the mind of the oracle better; so as they all 
went down from the temple, he stumbled as if by chance, and fell with liis 
face to the earth, and kissed the earth ; for he said, ” The earth is the true 
mother of us all.” 


Now when they came back to Rome, King Tarquinius was at war with the 
people of Ardea; and as the city was strong, his army lay a long while 
before it, till it should be forced to yield through famine. So the Romans 
had leisure for feasting and for diverting themselves ; and once Titus and 
Aruns were supping Avith their brother Sextus, and their cousin Tarquinius 
of Collatia was supping with them. And they disputed about their wives, 
whose wife of them all was the worthiest lady. Then said Tarquinius of 
CoUatia, ” Let us go, and see ^yith. our own eyes what our wives are doing, 
so shall we know which is the worthiest.” Upon this they all mounted their 
horses, and rode first to Rome; and there they found the wives of Titus, and 
of Aruns, and of Sextus, feasting and making merry. They then rode on to 
Collatia, and it was late in the night, but they found Lucretia, the wife of 
Tarquinius of Collatia, neither feasting, nor yet sleeping, but she was sitting 
with all her handmaids around her, and all were working at the loom. So 
when they saw this, they all said, “Lucretia is the worthiest lady.” And she 
entertained her husband and his kinsmen, and after that they rode back to 
the camp before Ardea. 


THE RAPE OF LUCRETIA 


But a spirit of wicked passion seized upon Sextus, and a few days 
afterwards lie went alone to Collatia, and Lucretia received him hospitably, 
for he was her husband’s kinsman. At midnight he arose and went to her 
chamber, and he said that if she yielded not to him, he would slay her and 
one of her slaves with her, and would say to her husband that he had slain 
her in her adultery. So when Sextus had accomplished his wicked purpose, 
he went back again to the camp. 


Then Lucretia sent in haste to Rome, to pray that her father Spurius 
Lucretius would come to her; and she sent to Ardea to summon her 
husband. Her father brought along witli him Publius Valerius, and her 
husband brought with him Lucius Junius, whom men call Brutus. When 
they arrived, they asked earnestly, “Is all well ? ” Then she told them of the 
wicked deed of Sextus, and she said, ” If ye be men, avenge it.” And they 
all swore to her, that tliey would avenge it. Then she said again, ” I am not 
guilty ; yet must I too share in the })unishment of this deed, lest any should 
think that they may be false to their husbands and live.” And she drew a 
knife from her bosom, and stabbed herself to the heart. 


At that sight lier liusband and her father cried aloud; but Lucius drew the 
knife from the wound, and lield it up, and said, ” By this blood I swear, that 
I will visit this deed upon King Tarquinius, and all his accursed race; neither 
sliall any man hereafter be king in Rome, lest he do the like wickedness.” 
And he gave the knife to her husband, and to her father, and to Publius 
Valerius. They marvelled to hear such words from him whom men called 
dull; but they swore also, and they took up the body of Lucretia, and carried 
it down into the Forum; and they said, ” Behold the deeds of the wicked 
fam-ily of Tarquinius.” All the people of Collatia were moved, and the men 
took up arms, and they set a guard at the gates, that none might go out to 
carry the tidings to Tarquinius, and they followed Lucius to Rome. There, 
too, 
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all the people came together, and the crier summoned them to assemble 
before the tribune of the Celeres, for Lucius held that office. And Lucius 
spoke to them of all the tyranny of Tarquinius and his sons, and of the 
wicked deed of Sextus. And the people in their curiee took back from 
Tarquinius the sovereign power, which they had given him, and they 
banished him and all his family. Then the younger men followed Lucius to 
Ardea, to win over the army there to join them ; and the city was left in the 
charge of Spurius Lucretius. But the wicked Tullia fled in haste from her 
house, and all, both men and women, cursed her as she passed, and prayed 
that the furies of her father’s blood might visit her with vengeance. ^ 


NIEBUHR ON THE STORY OF LUCRETIA 


This entire story, which Shakespeare himself put into poetry, has met with 
the wholesale scepticism that has visited all the Roman legends. But the 
incredulous Niebuhr, for one, accepts it : “It may easily be believed,” he 
says, ” that Sextus Tarquinius committed the outrage on Lucretia, for 
similar things are still of everyday occurrence in Turkey, and were 
frequently perpetrated in the Middle Ages by Italian princes down to the 
time of Pietro Luigi Farnese (in the sixteenth centurj/) ; in antiquity similar 
crimes are met with in oligarchies and tyrannies, as is well known from the 
history of Demetrius Poliorcetes at Athens. Cicero is quite right in saying 
that it was a misfortune that Sextus hit upon a woman belonging to one of 
the most powerful families. It may readily be believed that the woman tried 
to avenge herself, but the whole of the subsequent events, by which the 
story acquired individuality and its connection with the campaign against 
Ardea, are of no historical value. The king is said to have been encamped 
before Ardea, and to have concluded a truce for fifteen years ; but Ardea 
was dependent upon Rome before that time, since it occurs among the 
towns on behalf of which Rome concluded the treaty with Carthage. All 
therefore that remains and bears the appearance of probability, is that 
Lucretia was outraged, and that her death kindled the spark which had long 
been smouldering under the ashes. 


” We are in the same perplexity in regard to the person of Brutus. He is said 
to have feigned stupidity in order to deceive the king, and there were 
several traditions as to the manner in which he attempted to accomplish this 
object. His mission to Delphi along with the sons of Tarquinius, although 
the mission from Agylla at an earlier period cannot be doubted, seems to 
betray a later hand, and probably the same as introduced the stories from 
Herodotus into Roman history. It is further said that Tarquinius, in order to 
render the dignity of tribunus celerum the highest after that of the king, 
powerless for mischief, gave the office to Brutus. But there is every reason 
for believing that the whole story of Brutus’ idiocy arose solely from his 
name. Brutus is undoubtedly an Oscan word connected with the same root 
as Bruttii ; it signifies ‘ a runaway slave,’ a name which the insolent faction 
of the king gave to the leader of the rebels because he was a plebeian. How 
is it conceivable that a great king, such as Tarquinius really was, should 
have raised an idiot whom he might have put to death to the dignity of 
tribunus celerum — for the purpose of rendering it contemptible ? 
Tarquinius was not a tyrant of such a kind as to be under the necessity of 
weakening the state in order to govern it ; he might have given it power and 
vigour and yet ruled over it by his great personal qualities ; nor did the 
Romans think differently of him, for his statue continued to be preserved in 
the Capitol.”/ 
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Meanwhile King Tarquiniii.s set out with speed to Rome to put down the 
tumult. But IAutius turned aside from the road, that he might not meet him, 
and eame to the camp ; and tlie soldiers joyfully received him, and they 
drove out the sons of Tarquinius. King Tarquinius came to Rome, but the 
gates were shut, and they declared to him, from the walls, the sentence of 
banishment which had been passed against him and his family. So he 
yielded to his fortune, and went to live at Ciere with his sons Titus and 
Aruns. His other son, Sextus, went to Gabii, and the people there, 
remendering how he had betrayed them to his father, slew him. Then the 
army left tlie camp before Ardea, and went back to Rome. And all men 


said, ” Let us follow tlie good laws of the good king Servius ; and let us 
meet in our centuries, according as he directed, and let us choose two men 
year by year to govern us, instead of a king.” Then the people met in their 
centuries in the field of Mar.s, and they chose two men to rule over them, 
Lucius Junius, whom men called Brutu.s. and Lucius Tarquinius of 
CoUatia. 


But the people were afraid of Lucius Tarijuinius for his name’s sake, for it 
seemed as though a Tarquinius were still king over them. 80 they prayed 
him to depart from Rome, and he went and took all his goods with him, and 
settled himself at Lavinium. Then tlie senate and the people decreed that all 
the house of the Tarquinii should be l)anished, even though they were not of 
the king’s family. And the people met again in their centuries, and chose 
Pul)lius Valerius to rule over them together with Brutus, in the room of 
Lucius Tarquinius of Collatia. 


Now at this time many of the laws of the good king Servius were restored, 
which Tarquinius the tyrant had overthrown. For the commons again chose 
their own judges, to try all causes between a man and his neighbour ; and 
they had again their meetings and their sacrifices in the city and in the 
country, every man in his own tribe and in his own district. And lest there 
should seem to be two kings instead of one, it was ordered that one only of 
the two should bear rule at one time, and that the lictors with their rods and 
axes should walk before him alone. And the two were to bear rule month by 
month. 


Then King Tarquinius sent to Rome, to ask for all the goods that had 
belonged to him ; and the senate after a while decreed that the goods should 
be given back. But those whom he had sent to Rome to ask for his goods, 
had meetings with many young men of noble birth, and a plot was laid to 
bring back King Tarquinius. So the young men wrote letters to Tarquinius, 
pledging to him their faith, and among them were Titus and Tiberius, the 
sons of Brutus. But a slave happened to overhear them talking together, and 
when he knew that the letters were to be given to the messengers of 
Tarquinius, he went and told all that he had heard to Brutus and to Publius 
Valerius. Then tliey came and seized the young men and their letters, and so 
the plot was broken up. 


After this there was a strange and piteous sight to behold. Brutus and 
Publius sat on their judgment seats in the Forum, and the young men were 
brought before them. Then Brutus bade the lictors to bind his own tAvo 
sons, Titus and Tiberius, together with tlie others, and to scourge them with 
rod.s, according to the law. And after tliey had been scourged, the lictors 
struck off their heads with their axes, before the eyes of their father ; and 
Brutus neither stirred from his seat nor turned away his eyes from the sight, 
yet men saw as they looked on him that his heart was grieving inwardly 
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over his children. Then they marvelled at him, because he had loved justice 
more than his own blood, and had not spared his own children when they 
had been false to their country, and had offended against the law. 


When King Tarquinius found that the plot was broken up, he persuaded the 
people of Veii and the people of Tarquinii, cities of the Etruscans, to try to 
bring him back to Rome by force of arms. So they assembled their armies, 
and Tarquinius led them within the Roman border. Brutus and Publius led 
the Romans out to meet them, and it chanced that Brutus, with the Roman 
horsemen, and Aruns, the son of King Tarquinius, with the Etruscan horse, 
met each other in advance of the main battles. Aruns, seeing Brutus in his 
kingly robe, and with the lictors of a king around him, levelled his spear, 
and spurred his horse against him. Brutus met him, and each ran his spear 
through the body of the other, and they both fell dead. Then the horsemen 
on both parts fought, and afterwards the main battles, and the Veientines 
were beaten, but the Tarquinians beat the Romans, and the battle was 
neither won nor lost ; but in the night there came a voice out of the wood 
that was hard by, and it said, ” One man more has fallen on the part of the 
Etruscans than on the part of the Romans ; the Romans are to conquer in the 
war.” At this the Etruscans were afraid, and believing the voice, they 
immediately marched home to their own country, while the Romans took up 
Brutus, and carried him home and buried him ; and Publius made an oration 


in his praise, and all the matrons of Rome mourned for him for a whole 
year, because he had avenged JAucretia well. 


When Brutus was dead, Publius ruled over the people himself ; and he 
began to build a great and strong house on the top of the hill Velia, which 
looks down upon the Eorum. This made the people say, ” Publius wants to 
become a king, and is building a house in a strong place, as if for a citadel 
where he may live with his guards, and oppress us.” But he called the peo- 
ple together, and when he went down to them, the lictors who walked 
before him lowered the rods and the axes which they bore, to show that he 
owned the people to be greater than himself. He complained that they had 
mistrusted him, and he said that he would not build his house on the top of 
the hill Velia, but at the bottom of it, and his house should be no stronghold. 
And he called on them to make a law, that whoever should try to make 
himself king should be accursed, and whosoever would might slay him. 
Also, that if a magistrate were going to scourge or kill any citizen, he might 
carry his cause before the people, and they should judge him. When these 
laws were passed, all men said, ” Publius is a lover of the people, and seeks 
their good ” : and he was called Publicola, which means, ” the people’s 
friend,” from that day forward. 


Then Publius called the people together in their centuries, and they chose 
Spurius Lucretius, the father of Lucretia, to be their magistrate for the year, 
in the room of Brutus. But he was an old man, and his strength was so much 
gone, that after a few days he died. They then chose in his room Marcus 
Horatius. 


Now Publius and Marcus cast lots which should dedicate the temple to 
Jupiter on the hill of the Capitol, which King Tarquinius had built ; and the 
lot fell to Marcus, to the great discontent of the friends of Publius. So when 
Marcus was going to begin the dedication, and had his hand on the doorpost 
of the temple, and was speaking the set words of prayer, there came a man 
running to tell him that his son was dead. But he said, ” Then let them carry 
him out and bury him ” ; and he neither wept nor lamented, for the words of 
lamentation ought not to be spoken wl>en men are praying 
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to the blessed gods, and dedicating a temple to their honour. So Marcus 
honoured the gods above his son, and dedicated the temple on the hill of the 
Capitol ; and his name was recorded on the front of the temple. 


PORSENNA’S war upon the ROMANS ; THE STORY OF HORATIUS AT 
THE BRIDGE, AS TOLD BY DIONYSIUS 


But when King Tarquinius found that the Veientines and Tarquinians were 
not able to restore him to his kingdom, he went to Clusium, a city in the 
farthest part of Etruria, beyond the Ciminian forest, and besought Lars 
Porsenna, the king of Clusium, to aid him. So Porsenna raised a great army, 
and marched against Rome, and attacked the Romans on the hill Janiculum, 
the hill on the outside of the city beyond the Tiber. ?> 


When the two armies charged, they both fought bravely and sustained the 
shock for a considerable time, the Romans having tlie advantage of their 
enemies both in experience and perseverance, and the Tyrrhenians and 
Latins being much superior in number. And, many being killed on both 
sides, fear seized the Romans ; first, those on the left wing, when they saw 
their two commanders, Valerius, and Lucretius, carried out of the field 
wounded ; after which, those on the right wing, who had already the 
advantage over the forces commanded by Tarquinius, seeing the flight of 
their friends, were possessed with the same terror. And all of them, 
hastening to the city, and endeavouring to force their way in a body over the 
same bridge, the enemy made a strong attack upon them ; and the city 
having no walls in that part next the river, was very near being taken by 
storm, which had certainly happened if the pursuers had entered it at the 
same time with those who fled. But three men put a stop to the pursuit of 
the enemy and saved the whole army ; two of these were Spurius Lartius 
and Titus Herminius among the elders, who had the command of the right 
wing ; and of the younger, Publius lloratius, who was called Codes from the 
loss of one of his eyes, which had been struck out in a battle ; a person, of 


all men, the most remarkable for the fine proportion of his limbs, and for 
his bravery. This man was nephew to Marcus Horatius, one of the consuls, 
but derived his high birth from Marcus Horatius, one of the three brothers 
who overcame the three Albans. These three without other assistance, 
placing their backs against the bridge, stopped the passage of the enemy for 
a considerable time, and stood their ground while a shower of all sorts of 
weapons fell upon them, and numbers also j)ressed them sword in hand, till 
the whole army passed the river. 


When they judged their own men to be in safety, two of thera, Herminius, 
and Lartius, their defensive arms being now rendered useless by continual 
strokes, retreated leisurely ; while Horatius alone, though not only the 
consuls, but the rest of the people, solicitous above all things to preserve 
such a man for his country and his parents, called to him from the city to 
retire, could not be prevailed on, but remained upon the same spot where he 
first stood, and directed Herminius and Lartius to desire the consuls, as 
from him, to order that part of the bridge wliich wa3 next the city 
immediately to be cut off (for there was but one bridge at that time, which 
was built of wood, and mortised together with timber alone, without iron, 
which the Romans preserve even to this day in the same condition) and that, 
when the greatest part of the bridge was broken down and little of it 
remained, they should give him notice of it by some signals, or by speaking 
louder than 
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ordinary ; as to the rest, he told them he would take care of it. Having given 
these directions to these two persons, he stood upon the bridge itself, and 
when the enemy advanced upon him, he struck some of them with his 
sword, and beating down others with his shield, he repulsed all who 
attempted to pass the bridge ; for these looking upon him as a mad-man, 
and one who had devoted himself to destruction, durst no longer approach 
him; at the same time, it was not easy for them to come near him, because 
the river defended him on the right and left, and before him lay a heap of 
arms and dead bodies. But standing all at a distance, they threw spears, 
darts, and large stones at him, and those who were not supplied with these, 
threw the swords and bucklers of the slain. But he fought still, making use 
of their own 


HORATIUS DEFENDING THE BRIDGE OVER THE TiBEK 


weapons against them ; and throwing these among the crowd, he could not 
fail, as may well be supposed, to hit somebody. And now, overwhelmed 
with missive weapons, and having a great number of wounds in many parts 
of his body, but one particularly, occasioned by a spear, which, passing oyer 
the top of his thigh, pierced the forepart of one of his hips, and putting him 
to great pain, impeded his motion. When hearing those behind him call out 
that the greatest part of the bridge was broken down, he leaped, with his 
arms, into the river, and swimming across the stream with great difficulty 
(for the current, being divided by the piles, ran swift, and formed large 
eddies), he landed without losing any of his arms. 


This action gained him immortal glory, for the Romans immediately 
crowned him, and conducted him into the city with songs, as one of the 
heroes ; and all the inhabitants ran out of their houses, desiring to have the 
last sight of him before he died, for it was thought he could not long survive 
his wounds. And when he was recovered, the people erected a brazen statue 
of him all armed, in the most conspicuous part of the Forum, and gave 
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him as much of the public hind as he himself could plough around in one 
day with a yoke of oxen. Besides these things bestowed upon him by the 
public, every particular man and woman in the city, at a time when they 
were all the most oppressed by a dreadful scarcity of necessary provisions, 
gave him as much as would maintain each of them one day, the number of 
people in tlie whole amounting to more than three hundred thousand. Thus 
Horatius, who had shown so great valour upon that occasion, was looked 
upon by the Romans with all possible admiration ; but rendered useless by 
his lameness in the subsequent affairs of the commonwealth, and by reason 
of his calamity, he obtained neither the consulship nor any other military 
command. i^ 


Cains Mucins and King Porsenna 


But the Etruscans still lay before the city, and the Romans suffered much 
from hunger. Then a young man of noble blood, Caius Mucins by name, 
went to the senate, and offered to go to the camp of the Etruscans, and to 
slay King Porsenna. So he crossed the river and made his way into the 
camp, and there he saw a man sitting on a high place, and wearing a scarlet 
robe, and many coming and going about him ; and, saying to himself, ” This 
must be King Porsenna,” he went up to his seat amidst the crowd, and when 
he came near to the man he drew a dagger from under his garment, and 
stabbed him. But it was the king’s scribe whom he had slain, who was the 
king’s chief officer ; so he was seized and brought before the king, and the 
guards threatened him with sharp torments, unless he would answer all tlieir 
questions. But he said, ”’™ See now, how little I care for your torments” ; 
and he thrust his right hand into the tire that was burning there on the altar, 
and he did not move it till it was quite consumed. Then King Porsenna 
marvelled at his courage, and said, ” Go thy way, for thou hast harmed 
thyself more than me ; and thou art a brave man, and I send thee back to 
Rome unhurt and free.” But Caius answered, ” For this thou shalt get more 
of my secret than thy tortures could have forced from me. Three hundred 
noble youtlis of Rome have bound themselves by oath to take thy life. 
|Mine was the first adventure ; but the others will each in his turn lie in wait 
for thee. I warn thee therefore to look to thyself well.” Then Caius was let 
go, and went back again into the city. 


But King Porsenna was greatly moved, and made the Romans offers of 
peace, to which they listened gladly, and gave up the land beyond the Tiber 
which had been won in former times from the Veientines ; and he gave back 
to them the hill Janiculum. Besides this the Romans gave hostages to the 
king, ten youths and ten maidens, children of noble fathers, as a pledge that 
they would truly keep the peace w’hich they had made. But it chanced as 
the camp of the Etruscans was near the Tiber, that Chi’lia, one of the 
maidens, escaped with her fellows and fled to the brink of the river, and as 
the Etruscans pursued them, Clu’lia spoke to the other maidens, and 
persuaded them, and they rushed all into the water, and swam across the 
river, and got safely over. At this King Porsenna marvelled more than ever, 


and when the Romans sent back Clcelia and her fellows to him, for they 
kept their faith truly, he bade her go home free, and he gave her some of the 
youths also who were hostages, to choose whom she would ; and she chose 
those who were of tenderest age, and King Porsenna set them free. Then the 
Romans gave lands to Caius, and set up a statue of Chi’lia in the highest 
part of the Sacred Way; and Kin«4 Porsenna led away his array home in 
peace. 
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After this King Porsenna made war against the Latins, and his army *was 
beaten, and fled to Rome ; and the Romans received them kindly, and took 
care of those who were wounded, and sent them back safe to King 
Porsenna. For this the king gave back to the Romans all the rest of their 
hostages whom he had still with him, and also the land which they had won 
from the Veientines. So Tarquinius, seeing that there was no more hope of 
aid from King Porsenna, left Clusium and went to Tusculum of the Latins ; 
for Octavius Mamilius, the chief of the Tusculans, had married his daughter, 
and he hoped that the Latins would restore him to Rome, for their cities 
were many, and when he had been king he had favoured them rather than 
the Romans. 


So, after a time, thirty cities of the Latins joined together and made 
Octavius Mamilius their general, and declared war against the Romans. 
Now Publius Valerius was dead, and the Romans so loved and honoured 
him that they buried him within the city, near the hill Velia, and all the 
matrons of Rome had mourned for him for a whole year : also because the 
Romans had the Sabines for their enemies as well as the Latins, they had 
made one man to be their ruler for a time instead of two ; and he was called 
the master of the people, or the commander, and he had all the power which 
the kings of Rome had in times past. So Aulus Postumius was appointed 
master of the people at this time, and Titus ^butius was the chief or master 
of the horsemen ; and they led out the whole force of the Romans, and met 
the Latins by the lake Regillus, in the country of Tusculum : and Tarquinius 


himself was with the army of the Latins, and his son and all the houses of 
the Tarquinii ; for this was their last hope, and fate was now to determine 
whether the Romans should be ruled over by King Tarquinius, or whether 
they should be free forever. 


There were many Romans who had married Latin wives, and many Latins 
who had married wives from among the Romans. So before the war began, 
it was resolved that the women on both sides might leave their husbands if 
they chose, and take their virgin daughters with them, and return to their 
own country. And all the Latin women, except two, remained in Rome with 
their husbands : but the Roman women loved Rome more than their 
husbands, and took their young daughters with them, and came home to the 
houses of their fathers. 


THE BATTLE OF LAKE REGILLUS 


Then the Romans and the Latins joined battle by the lake Regillus. There 
might you see King Tarquinius, though far advanced in years, yet mounted 
on his horse and bearing his lance in his hand, as bravely as though he were 
still young. There was his son Tarquinius, leading on to battle all the band 
of the house of the Tarquinii, whom the Romans had banished for their 
name’s sake, and who thought it a proud thing to win back their country by 
their swords, and to become again the royal house, to give a king to the 
Romans. There was Octavius Mamilius, of Tusculum, the leader of all the 
Latins, who said, that he would make Tarquinius, his father, king once more 
in Rome, and the Romans should help the Latins in all their wars, and 
Tusculum should be the greatest of all the cities whose people went up 
together to sacrifice to Jupiter of the Latins at his temple on the high top of 
the mountain of Alba. And on the side of the Romans might be seen Aulus 
Postumius, the master of the people, and Titus “Ebutius, the master of the 
horsemen. There also was Titus Herminius, who had fought on the bridge 
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by the side of Horatius Codes, on the day when they saved Rome from King 
Porsenna. There was Marcus Valerius, the brother of Publius, who said he 
would finish by the lake Regillus the glorious work which Publius had 
begun in Rome ; for Publius had driven out Tarquinius and his house, and 
had made them live as banished men, and now they should lose their lives 
as they had lost their country. So at the first onset King Tarquinius levelled 
his lance, and rode against Aulus ; and on the left of the battle, Titus 
jEbutius spurred his horse against Octavius Mamilius. But King Tarquinius, 
before he reached Aulus, received a wound into his side, and his followers 
gathered around him, and bore him out of the battle. And Titus and 
Octavius uiet lance to lance, and Titus struck Octavius on the breast, and 
Octavius ran his lance through the arm of Titus. So Titus withdrew from the 
battle, for his arm could no longer wield its weapon ; but Octavius heeded 


not his hurt, but when he saw his Latins giving ground, he called to the 
banished Romans of the house of the Tarquinii, and sent them into the thick 
of the fight. On they rushed so fiercely that neither man nor horse could 
stand before them ; for they thought how they had been driven from their 
country, and spoiled of their goods, and they said that they would win back 
both that day through the blood of their enemies. 


Then Marcus Valerius, the brother of Publius, levelled his lance and rode 
fiercely against Titus Tarquinius, who was the leader of the band of the 
Tarquinii. But Titus drew back, and sheltered himself amidst his band : and 
Marcus rode after him in his fury, and plunged into the midst of the enemy, 
and a Latin ran his lance into his side as he was rushing on ; but his horse 
stayed not in his career, till Marcus dropped from him dead upon the 
ground. Then the Romans feared yet more, and the Tarquinii charged yet 
more vehemently, till Aulus, the leader of the Romans, rode up w’ ith his 
own chosen band ; and he-bade them level their lances, and slay all whose 
faces were towards them, whether they were friends or foes. So the Romans 
turned from their flight, and Aulus and his chosen band fell upon the 
Tarquinii; and Aulus prayed, and vowed that he would raise a temple to 
Castor and to Pollux, the twin heroes, if they would aid him to win the 
battle ; and he promised to his soldiers that the two who should be the first 
to break into the camp of the enemy should receive a rich reward. AVhen 
behold there rode two liorsemen at the head of his chosen band, and they 
were taller and fairer than after the stature and beauty of men, and they 
were in the first bloom of youth, and their horses were white as snow. Then 
there was a fierce battle, when Octavius, the leader of the Latins, came up 
with aid to rescue the Tarquinii ; for Titus llerminius rode against him, and 
ran his spear through his body, and slew him at one blow ; but as he was 
spoiling him of his arms, he himself was struck by a javelin, and he was 
borne out of the fight and died. And the two horsemen on wlnte horses rode 
before the Romans ; and the enemy fled before them, and the Tarquinii were 
beaten down and slain, and Titus Tarquinius was slain among them ; and the 
Latins fled, and the Romans followed them to their camp, and the two 
horsemen on white horses were the first wlio broke into the camp. But 
when the camp was taken, and the battle was fully won, Aulus sought for 
tlie two horsemen to give them the rewards which he had promised; and 
they were not found either amongst the living or amongst the dead, only 


there was seen imprinted on the hard black rock, the mark of a horse’s hoof, 
which no earthly horse had ever made ; and the mark was there to be seen 
in after ages. And the battle was ended, and the sun went down. 


Now they knew at Rome that the armies had joined battle, and as the 
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day wore away all men longed for tidings. And the sun went down, and 
suddenly there were seen in the Forum two horsemen, taller and fairer than 
the tallest and fairest of men, and they rode on white horses, and they were 
as men just come from the battle, and their horses were all bathed in foam. 
They alighted by the temple of Vesta, where a spring of water bubbles up 
from the ground and fills a small deep pool. There they washed away the 
stains of the battle, and when men crowded round them, and asked for 
tidings, they told them how the battle had been fought, and how it was won. 
And they mounted their horses, and rode from the Forum, and were seen no 
more ; and men sought for them in every place, but they were not found. 


Then Aulus and all the Romans knew how Castor and Pollux, the twin 
heroes, had heard his prayer, and had fought for the Romans, and had 
vanquished their enemies, and had been the first to break into the enemies’ 
camp, and had themselves, with more than mortal speed, borne the tidings 
of their victory to Rome. So Aulus built a temple according to his vow to 
Castor and Pollux, and gave rich offerings, for he said, “These are the 
rewards which I promised to the two who should first break into the 
enemies’ camp ; and the twin heroes have won them, and they and no 
mortal men have won the battle for Rome this day.” 


So perished the house of the Tarquinii, in the great battle by the lake 
Regillus, and all the sons of King Tarquinius, and his son-in-law Octavius 
Mamilius, were slain on that battlefield. Thus King Tarquinius saw the ruin 
of all his family and of all his house, and he was left alone, utterly without 
hope. So he went to Cumte, a city of the Greeks, and there he died. And 


thus the deeds of Tarquinius and of the wicked Tullia, and of Sextus their 
son, were visited upon their own heads ; and the Romans lived in peace, 
and none threatened their freedom any more.’ 


Before leaving the Roman monarchy it is necessary to give a critical 
discussion of the myths of the kings as well as an estimate of their historical 
value. To do this we draw upon two of the most famous students of this 
period, Schweglerc and Otto Gilbert.’/ 


THE MYTHS OF THE ROMAN KINGS CRITICALLY EXAMINED 


Against Schlegel “ we have maintained the position that, in the first place, 
the traditional history of primitive Rome was not the work of a Greek but 
an indigenous product of Roman national life,’ in the second, that in its 
original form it was not the product of any literary activity whatever; 
against Niebuhr/ that it is not a creation of popular poetry but a result of 
deliberate reflection. The process by which it came into being we may 
conclude— conjecturally, of course — to have been as follows. 


The genuine and veracious tradition of the foundation and earliest fortunes 
of Rome seems to have soon perished — if indeed it ever existed. This 
could hardly have been otherwise. It had neither been safeguarded against 
destruction or travesty by written records, nor cast into fixed traditional 
form, in song at least, by becoming the subject of popular poetry ; and it 
was therefore in the nature of things that during the course of generations it 
should pass into silence and oblivion. 


[1 In his desire to claim an origin for Roman legends separate from the 
Greek, Schwegler exaggerates the position of his opponent. In his lecture on 
The Influence of the Greeks over the Eo7nans, Schlegel repeatedly admits 
that the debt of Rome to Greece for legendary material does not imply a 
total absence of original Roman matter. | 


9G 


THE HIST(ARV OF ROME 


It is j)ossihlo — it is even probable — that as far back as the decemvirate 
the Romans had no trustworthy information concerning the origin of their 
city. But they did not rest content in their ignorance. They felt the need of 
affirming something delinite about that period and those events none the 


less strongly for their lack of historical knowledge, and on the foundation of 
dim memories and isolated legends that had survived, of proper names, 
moiuunents, institutions, and customs, they tlierefore elaborated a super- 
structure of history to supply the gaps of tradition. There is not the slightest 
suggestion of conscious deceit or deliberate falsification of history in this ; 
on the contrary they held in good faitli that in these tales they had made 
successful guesses at the actual facts and thus reconstructed the original 
story — a naive proceeding characteristic of myth-invention in general. 


It is obvious that a history made up in this artificial fashion would not start 
as the connected whole presented to us in Roman historical works ; this 
whole, in which the legend of the settlement of \Eneas is brought into 
circumstantial relation with the founding and history of Alba Longa, and 
the dynasty of the Alban kings with the founding of Rome, so that the 
history of Rome and that of the antecedent period from the landing of 
yEneas to the fall of the younger Tarquin are held together by an unbroken 
thread of continuous historical narrative — this systematised whole must 
naturally have come into existence by a process of linking and welding 
together, the result, in part no doubt, of literary effort and reflection. 


If we resolve this history into its component parts and examine each of 
these parts separately as to its origin and genetic motive, we perceive that 
the Roman legends and traditions take origin from very diverse sources and 
demand very diverse explanations. 


First of all, we cannot but recognise that certain fundamental facts in tiie 
traditional history of the monarchy are historically true and derived from 
historical reminiscence. The memory of the most vital moments in the 
development of the Roman constitution survived, though much confused, 
down to the age of written records. Hence we cannot refuse a certain 
amount of credence to traditions relating to public law. The double state 
formed by the union of Romans and Sabines, the three original tribes, the 
succession in which they originated, the three centuries of knights, the 
successive augmentations of the senate till it reached the number of three 
hundred, the rise of a plebeian class, the creation of the inferior gerites, the 
introduction of the censorship, the fall of the monarchy, and the establish- 


[° Myth, or tradition, however, represents the plebeian class as existing from 
the beginning of the city, though most modern writers have assumed that 
the plebs rose later as a cla-ss of aliens or conciuered slaves. ] 


A Roman Officer 


(After Veci-llio) 
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ment of the republic — these fundamental facts of early constitutional 
history are hi all likelihood historical in essence, even though the 
circumstantial details (more particularly the estimates of numbers) with 
which they are adorned and the relation of cause and effect in which they 
are placed by the historian may be due to the ingenuity, or construed 
according to the opinion, of posterity. Round this stock of fact, however, 
has twined a luxuriant growth of fiction, a garland of legend, the origin of 
which we will forthwith proceed to examine, and so exhibit it in the germ. 


A distinction is generally and rightly drawn between legend and myth. The 
legend is a reminiscence of remarkable events transmitted from generation 
to generation by oral tradition, especially by means of popular poetry, 
tinged with the marvellous by the imaginative faculty, more or less 
arbitrarily, though without conscious intention. The myth is the exact 
opposite. Where the legend has a kernel of historic fact, merely adorned and 
exaggerated by the accompaniment of fiction, the kernel and genetic motive 
of the m3’th is, on the contrary, a particular idea, and the facts of the story 
are merely the medium or material used by the poet to set forth and impress 
this idea. 


If we consider the primitive history of Rome from this point of view we 
cannot deny that it contains both legends and myths, according to the 
definition just given. To take some examples — the heroic deeds of a 
Horatius Codes, a Mucins Sccevola, or a Cloelia, may rank as legends ; 
Brutus is a legendary figure ; the battle of Lake Regillus is coloured with 
the hues of legend ; as are Coriolanus’ career of conquest, the destruction of 
the Fabii ; and the march of Cincinnatus to Mount Algidus. On the other 
hand, we have a specimen of the m3’th in the begetting of Servius Tullius 


by the tutelary god of the Regia, a myth which expresses the idea that in 
this king the in-most spirit of the Roman monarchy was embodied. 


A pure myth, again, and one which takes its rise from nature-symbolism, is 
the battle of Hercules (i.e., of Sancus the sky-god) with Cacus who belches 
forth fire and smoke. We have an instance of the historic myth in that which 
refers the disparate elements of Roman national character, in which military 
and political capacity were so curiously blended with religious superstition, 
to the disparate personality of the two original founders of Rome, the one a 
military ruler, regulating the state and military affairs, the other a prince of 
peace, regulating the religion and the worship of the gods. 


But the majority of Roman traditions fall neither under the definition of 
legend nor of purely notional myth. Most of these traditions are what we 
may Call aetiological myths, that is to say, they relate events and 
transactions which have been devised or worked up to explain genetically 
some present fact, the existence or the name of a ceremony, a custom, a 
cult, an institution, a locality, a monument, a sanctuary, and so forth. The 
etiological myth is a curious variety of the myth proper. It is a myth in so 
far as the actual occurrences which it narrates are pure invention, but it 
differs from the genuine myth in this, that its starting-point and motive is 
not an idea or mental conception, but some external accident which the 
narrative is intended to vshow cause for and explain. 


Etiological myths are primitive, and for the most part puerile attempts at 
historical hypothesis. The early liistory of Rome is very rich in tetiolog-ical 
myths of this sort ; the settlement of Evander, the presence of Hercules in 
Rome, the story concerning the Potitii and Pinarii, the Nautians taking 
charge of and rescuing the Palladium, the sow with the litter of 
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thirty, the rape of the Sabines, the fair one of Talassius, the fable of the 
Tarpeian, the foundation of the temple of Jupiter stator, the legends 


concerning the origin of the name of Lacus Curtius, the miracle of Attus 
Navius, and other legends of the same character may serve as examples, 
and will be explained from this point of view in the course of the present 
inquiry, Plutarch’s* Roman Questions is a rich and instructive collection of 
such “etiological myths. 


A sub-variety of the etiological myth is the etymological myth, which takes 
as its starting-point a particular proper name and tries to explain the origin 
of it by a substructure of actual fact. The primitive history of Rome is rich 
in myths of this class also, and a multitude of the fables contained in it have 
been spun out of proper names. Such are tlie fables of Argos, Evander’s 
host ; of the Argive colony in Rome ; of the birth of Silvius Postnmus in the 
forest; of the relations between the good Evander and the evil Cacus ; the 
suckling of Romulus ; the relation of the sucklings to the sacred fig-tree 
(Ficus rianinalis}, the pretended origin of the Fossa Cluilia ; the origin of 
the Targains from Tarquinii ; the discovery of the head of Olus ; the birth of 
Servius Tullius from a slave girl ; the building of the Tullianum by the king 
of that name; the imbecility of Brutus ; the burning of Scaevola’s right hand 
; the conquest of Corioli by Coriolanus ; and so forth. 


There is another variety of Roman legend which must be distinguished from 
the a?tiological and etymological myth : the legend which may be described 
as the mythic garb of actual conditions and events, and which thus stands 
midway between legend and myth. To this class belong, for example, the 
legend of the Sibyl who comes to Rome in the time of the younger Tarquin, 
and would have him buy nine books of divine prophecies for a great price, 
and who, being mocked by him, burns three books before his eyes, and yet 
another three, and finally sells the three remaining books to the king for the 
price she had asked at the beginning. There is not the slightest doubt that 
this legend is based on a substratum of fact, the fact that the Sibylline 
prophecies were probably brought from Cumse to Rome under the second 
Tarquin, but this fact is clothed in a garb of poetical fiction ; it is a cross 
between legend and myth. The same may hold good of the number of the 
Roman kings ; these seven kings stand for and figure forth the seven 
fundamental facts of the ancient (pre-republican) history of Rome which 
have been held in historic remembrance. 


Generally speaking, indeed, it is the peculiar and distinguishing 
characteristic of Roman myths that they are not, as a rule, pure inventions, 
not creations of the fancy, not, above all, like most of the tales of Greek 
mythology, myths based on natural philosophy or on nature-symbolism, but 
that they are historical myths, that a certain contemplation of actual 
conditions and real events lies at the bottom of them, either as the genetic 
motive or the raw material of the narrative. For instance, the figures of 
Romulus and Tatius are in themselves mythical ; they never really existed, 
but the twofold sway ascribed to them has nevertheless something of 
historic truth in it ; it is the mythical expression of actual historic 
conditions, the twofold state of the united Latins and Sabines. The same 
criticism applies to the conflict of Tarquinius Priscus with the augur Attus 
Navius ; in tl)e form in which it has been handed down it can hardly be 
historical ; the story of the whetstone is a manifest fable, but none the less a 
real occurrence is imaged in it — namely, the historical conflict between the 
pre-Tarquinian hierarchy and the political ideas of the Tarquinian dynasty. 
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In this way most of the myths and legends of primitive Roman history 
contain a deposit of historic memories and views, which can be recovered if 
each myth is traced back to the general fundamental conception which 
forms its genetic motive. 


It should hardly be necessary to vindicate this view of primitive Roman 
history, and of the myth in general, against such objections as have recently 
been brought forward, as when the objectors profess to find the ” frivolity ” 
and the “vain and idle play of fancy” displayed in such myth-invention 
incompatible with the severity of manners and the practical genius of the 
old Roman races. These objections would only hit the mark if the myths 
were arbitrary and conscious inventions — if they were deliberate 
falsehoods. But this is so little their character that we may rather say that 
they are the only language in which a race in a certain stage of civilisation 
could give expression to its thoughts and ideas. For example, at the stage 
which the Roman people had reached when the myth was invented, they 
had no vocabulary which could have furnished them with a definite and 


exhaustive exposition of the conflict between Tarquinian and pre- 
Tarquinian ideas in the body politic ; and they therefore had recourse to the 
expedient of symbolising that conflict and the course of events connected 
with it, and presenting them in a single significant scene, a scene which, 
regarded empirically, is certainly non-historic, but which is nevertheless at 
bottom historically true. 


Let us imagine any people feeling, in a particular stage of civilisation, the 
need of contemplating its original character, of forming a mental image of 
primitive conditions concerning which it has no historical knowledge, of 
basing its political and religious traditions upon their first causes — how 
can it satisfy this need except by myth-invention ? As long as it is not 
intellectually mature enough to advance the statements which, on the basis 
of its present consciousness, it makes concerning its origin as historical 
hypotheses, it must of necessity express these statements in symbolical 
form, that is, in the language of myth. 


In the foregoing pages we have shown the various motives and modes of 
origin of the Roman legends and traditions. The legends which originated in 
these ways were then spun out and linked together by rational reflection; 
and thus there gradually came into being the whole body of legendary lore 
which the Roman historians found ready to their hand and set down in 
writing. The legend of Silvius Postumus, the ancestor of the Alban Silvii, 
may serve as an example of this spinning-out process. This Silvius, the 
story goes, was so-called because he was born in the forest — evidently an 
etymological myth. Therefore, the deduction proceeds, at the time of his 
birth his mother Lavinia must have been sojourning in the forest ; therefore, 
she must have fled thither, presumably after the death of her husband ^neas 
; therefore, probably in fear of her stepson Ascanius. 


It is obvious that all these statements are not founded upon tradition but are 
mere sophistries. Similarly, the legend of the reputed origin of Rome from a 
mixed rabble, and the tale that for this reason the ambassadors whom 
Romulus sent with offers of connubium (the right to intermarry) to the 
neighbouring peoples were repulsed with scornful words, is certainly based 
on nothing but deductions and conclusions drawn from the (purely 
mythical) story of the rape of the Sabines. Again, the despotic power which 


Romulus is said to have exercised in the latter years of his reign, and the 
bodyguard with which he surrounded himself, seem to be mere inferences 
drawn from the legend (likewise mythical in origin) of the tearing of his 
body piecemeal, to serve as an explanation for that enigmatical proceeding. 
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It is self-evideut that it would be impossible to clear up every single point 
of the traditional history; but the mode of origin of the whole will have been 
made sutHciently plain by the foregoing observations.’ 


The Historical Value of the Myths 


Although as we proceed with critical examination we find abundant con- 
tirmation of a general kind for the assumption that the names of the Roman 
kings correspond severally to a like number of originally independent 
communities, it is nevertheless necessary to note at this stage more 
precisely a hypothesis which is of the greatest moment and consequence in 
the consideration and investigation of the early history of the city. 


In the first place, there can be no doubt that the Tarquins are real historical 
personages, and must therefore be conceived of in quite another fashion 
than the more ancient figures about which the various genealogical legends 
centre, and whose historical existence is due to personification alone. By 
adding their names to the older names the pontifices arbitrarily connected 
two entirely different elements, which ought in reality to be kept quite apart. 
The more ancient figures only — Romulus, Titus Tatius, Tullus Ilostilius, 
Ancus Marcius, and Servius Tullius — are personifications, and of them 
only does the statement hold good that they are the representatives of 
diverse and distinct communities and of diverse elements of nationality. 
Here as everywhere legend and history meet and mingle, combining into a 
single line personifications and genuine historical figures, which were 
originally cognate but not equivalent ideas. 


As for the actual names of the kings, they, as we shall presently see in 
individual cases, are either the real names of the communities personified, 


or a[)pellations taken from special conditions which characterised such 
communities ; they always furnish some pregnant hint concerning the 
nature of the people personified. It is easy to understand how these names 
would ultimately stand forth as the names of kings : the ” king ” was the 
representative of the community before gods and men, and the nation, if 
personified, would naturally ai)pear in the status and dignity of its legal 
representative. Accordingly, in the several Roman kings we must recognise 
a representation of the several communities under kingly rule which went to 
make up Rome, set forth under the figure of separate reigning monarchs. 


Firmly as we must now hold to the kernel of historic truth underlying these 
regal figures, we must not disregard the possibility that they have been 
disguised, overlaid, and distorted, to a very great extent, by a quantity of 
extraneous accessories, mythical and fictitious. 


The first point which we must bear in mind is that every legend of a nation, 
race, or community, is intimately connected with the religion of that nation 
or race. In other words, the legends of the ancestral hero, the eponym, tend 
to be confounded with the myths of the tribal divinity in course of time, tlie 
latter are set to the credit (in part at least) of the hero of the former, and the 
residuum of actual historic fact in the legend becomes more and more 
distorted and confused. This holds good in the case of the Roman kings. In 
considering them therefore these mythical elements must be discarded and 
left out of account. 


We are next confronted by a unanimous tendency to make the kings, i.e. the 
communities i)ers{)nified in them, appear as Romans from the outset. The 
tendency is comprehensible : tlie name Roman took its rise originally from 
(tne community, but in the coui-se of time it had become an honourable 
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title common to all, the descriptive cognomen of all citizens of the conjoint 
city, and every man desired to pose as a Roman of the old stock, a good 
citizen of the Roman commonwealth. This Avas, however, in direct 
contravention of history. The greater number of these kings, i.e. of these 


communities, were in reality originally strangers or even enemies, the 
destiny of the city had frequently accomplished itself through deadly feuds 
and bloody battles, and if it had been thought desirable to insist on these 
facts the ancient history of the city would have worn a very different aspect 
from that with which we are familiar. But in that case a very questionable 
light would have been thrown on most of the elements out of which it had 
grown ; and hence there was naturally a general endeavour to obliterate the 
traces of ancient conflict. The remembrance of those old-world struggles 
was intentionally confused, or effaced by fictitious additions, modified by 
tradition, or rejected altogether. 


In the only, or almost the only version in which it is known to us, the 
picture drawn by later hands of the most ancient history of Rome, both of 
the monarchy and the early days of the republic, conveys no hint, or at least 
only the remotest, of the crises which the city and state must have passed 
through before taking the form in which it became the basis of a common 
life and activity to all elements of the community alike. The attitude 
assumed by this false patriotism is chiefly responsible for the falsification 
of the earlier history, especially the records connected with the names of the 
kings. 


Again, a third force which we must take into consideration as exercising a 
dubious influence on the form into which the primitive history of the city 
was Cast, is the singular love of combination which distinguished the 
Roman priests and antiquaries. The true and original meaning of the ancient 
traditions, institutions, and antiquated terms in civil and ecclesiastical law, 
had passed out of mind in the lapse of years, and yet there was a general 
desire for enlightenment and a right understanding of these things. 
Whereupon sacerdotal wisdom, which seldom rose above the level of the 
schoolboy, combined with an absolute freedom, nay, an amazing boldness 
of arbitrary interpretation, and attempted by this means to render the ancient 
and extinct legends, institutions, and ideas, clear and comprehensible. From 
its confined point of view the most superficial likenesses, the most trivial 
relations, were naturally the most highly favoured in the interpretation of 
these traditions, ideas, and institutions. Above all, we must lay stress in this 
connection upon the incredible passion of these exponents for etymology. 
The remotest assonance of words or phrases sufficed to bring the 


underlying ideas into connection in their minds and to make them derive the 
one circumstantially from the other. These combinations and interpretations 
are handed on to us by antiquaries who either made them out for themselves 
or borrowed them as authoritative explanations and definitions from the 
priestly circles, or the writings of pontifices, augurs, etc. In every single 
case the keenest critical acumen is required to separate these manufactured 
combinations and deductions from the genuine deposit of older traditions. 


Finally we must mention, as the last force which contributed to the 
distortion of primitive Roman history, the unbounded vaingloriousness of 
later times. The Romans suffered — the expression is permissible — from 
the vastness of the proportions of their state and city at a subsequent period. 
Theoretically they could still persuade themselves and believe that Rome 
had once been small, but the realisation of the fact in practical detail was 
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beyond them. Thus, in the idea of the city current in later days, it appears as 
a metropolis from tlie time of its foundation ; the peasant tights become 
mighty wars skilfully conducted between powerful states and cities, detail 
and colour being provided by the observation and technical knowledge of a 
later date. Before attempting to explain the conditions of the Roman 
monarchy we must therefore always reduce them from the scale on which 
they are presented to us in this picture to the scale which really befits their 
original proportions. The gradual rise of the city, its inception and growth 
step by step from tlie federal union of villages and settlements, must first be 
sought for and studied in such instances as have remained free from the 
iuduence of sacerdotal handling and vainglory. <i 


COSTTTME OF AN EtRUSCAN WoMAN OF 


THK Upper Class (Based on Racinet) 


CHAPTER V. CIVILISATION OF THE REGAL PERIOD 


ORGANISATION OF THE STATE 


The people or citizens of Rome were divided into the three tribes of the 
Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres,/ to whatever races we may suppose them to 
belong, or at whatever time and under whatever circumstances tliey may 
have become united. Each of these tribes was divided into ten smaller 
bodies called curiae ; so that the whole people consisted of thirty curise : 
these same divisions were in war represented by the thirty centuries which 
made up the legion, just as the three tribes were represented by the three 
centuries of horsemen ; but that the soldiers of each century were exactly a 
hundred, is apparently an unfounded conclusion. 


We have said that each tribe was divided into ten curiae ; it would be more 
correct to say that the union of ten curiae formed the tribe. For the state 
grew out of the junction of certain original elements ; and these were 
neither the tribes, nor even the curiae, but the gentes ^ or houses which 
made up the curiae. The first element of the whole system was the gens or 
house, a union of several families who were bound together by the joint 
performance of certain religious rites. Actually, where a system of houses 
has existed within historical memory, the several families who composed a 
house were not necessarily related to one another ; they were not really 
cousins more or less distant, all descended from a common ancestor. But 
there is no reason to doubt that in the original idea of a house, the bond of 
union between its several families was truly sameness of blood : such was 
likely to be the earliest acknowledged tie ; although afterwards, as names 
are apt to outlive their meanings, an artificial bond may have succeeded to 
the natural one ; and a house, instead of consisting of families of real 
relations, was made up sometimes of families of strangers, in the hope that 
law, and custom, and religion, might together rival the force of nature. 


[1 Of. page 51, note 1.] 


[2 According to Meyer,’ Botsford,’ and others, however, the gens was not 
primitive, but a growth of the late regal and early republican periods ; the 
city developing from the canton, a jgroup of villages with a common place 
of refuge on a hilltop. ] 
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Thus the state being made up of families, and every family con.sistiug from 
the earliest times of members and dependents, the original inhabitants of 
Rome belonged all to one of two classes : they were either members of a 
family, and, if so, members of a house, of a curia, of a tribe, and so, lastly, 
of the state ; or they were dependents on a family ; and, if so, their relation 
went no further than the immediate aggregate of families, that is, the house : 
with the curia, with the tribe, and with the state, they had no connection. 


The.’Ae members of families were the original citizens of Rome ; these 
dependents on families Avere the original clients. 


The idea of clientship is that of a wholly private relation ; the clients were 
something to their respective patrons, but to the state they were nothing. 
But wherever states composed in this manner, of a body of houses with 
their clients, had been long established, there grew up amidst, or close 
beside them, created in most instances by conquest, a population of a very 
distinct kind. Strangers might come to live in the land, or more commonly 
the inhabitants of a neighbouring district might be conquered, and united 
with their conquerors as a subject people. Now this population had no 
connection with the houses separately, but only with a state composed of 
those houses : this was wholly a political, not a domestic relation ; it united 
personal and private liberty with political subjection. This inferior 
population possessed property, regulated their own municipal as well as 
domestic affairs, and as free men fought in the armies of what was now 
their common country. Hut, strictly, they were not its citizens ; they could 
not intermarr}’ with the houses ; they could not belong to the state, for they 
belonged to no house, and therefore to no curia, and no tribe ; consequently 
they had no share in the state’s government, nor in the state’s property. With 


whatever belonged to the state in its aggregate capacity, these, as being its 
neighbours merely, and not its members, had no concern. 


Such an inferior population, free personally, but subject politically, not 
slaves, yet not citizens, was the original plebs, the commons of Rome. 


The mass of the Roman commons were conquered Latins. These, besides 
receiving grants of a portion of their former lands, to be held by them as 
Roman citizens, had also the hill Aventinus assigned as a residence to those 
of them who removed to Rome. The Aventine was without the walls, 
although so near to them : thus the commons were, even in the nature of 
their abode, like the Pfahlbiirger of the Middle Ages — men not admitted to 
live within the city, but enjoying its protection against foreign enemies. 


It will be understood at once, that whatever is said of the people in these 
early times, refers only to the full citizens, that is, to the members of the 
houses. The assembly of tlie people was the assembly of the curiaj ; that is, 
the great council of the members of the houses ; while the senate, consisting 
of two hundred senators, chosen in equal numbers from the two higher 
tribes of the Ramnes and Tities, was their smaller or ordinary council. 


Within the walls every citizen was allowed to appeal from the king, or his 
judges, to the sentence of his peers ; that is, to the great council of the 
curiae. The king had his demesne lands, and in war would receive his 
portion of the conquered land, as well as of the spoil of movables. 


[‘ Thnuph this view of the ntatus of the social ranks is that of the majority 
of modem authorities, certain iiromiiiotu historians like Meyer” are 
returninf!; to the theory of the ancient writers — that the clients and tlie 
plebeians were citizens from the beginning, with the right of voting in the 
curia?, and that the patricians were simply the nobles. ] 
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THE STATUS OP THE MONARCHY 


The dominion and greatness of the monarchy are attested by two sufficient 
witnesses ; the great works complsted at this period, and still existing ; and 
the famous treaty with Carthage, concluded under the first consuls of the 
commonwealth, and preserved to us by Polybius./ Under the last kings the 
city of Rome reached the limits which it retained through the whole period 
of the commonwealth, and the most flourishing times of the empire. What 
are called the walls of Servius Tullius continued to be the walls of Rome for 
nearly eight hundred years, down to the emperor Aurelian. They enclosed 
all those well-known Seven Hills, whose fame has so utterly eclipsed the 
Seven Hills already described of the smaller and more ancient city. 


The line of the mound or rampart may still be distinctly traced, and the 
course and extent of the walls can be sufficiently ascertained ; but very few 
remains are left of the actual building. But the masonry with which the bank 
of the Tiber was built up, a work ascribed to the elder Tarquinius, and 
resembling the works of the Babylonian kings along the banks of the 
Euphrates, is still visible. So also are the massy substructions of the 
Capitoline temple, which were made in order to form a level surface for the 
building to stand on, upon one of the two summits of the Capitoline Hill. 
Above all, enough is still to be seen of the great cloaca or drain, to assure us 
that the accounts left us of it are not exaggerated. The foundations of this 
work were laid about forty feet under ground, its branches were carried 
under a great part of the city, and brought at last into one grand trunk which 
ran down into the Tiber exactly to the west of the Palatine Hill. It thus 
drained the waters of the low grounds on both sides of the Palatine ; of the 
Velabrum, between the Palatine and the Aventine ; and of the site of the 
Forum between the Palatine and the Capitoline. The stone employed in the 
cloaca is in itself a mark of the great antiquity of the work ; it is not the 
peperino of Gabii and the Alban hills, which was the common building 
stone in the time of the commonwealth ; much less the travertino, or 
limestone of the neighbourhood of Tibur, the material used in the great 
works of the early emperors : but it is the stone found in Rome itself, a mass 
of volcanic materials coarsely cemented together, which afterwards was 
supplanted by the finer quality of the peperino. Such a work as the cloaca 


proves the greatness of the power which effected it, as well as the character 
of its government. It was wrought by task-work, like the great works of 
Egypt ; and stories were long current of the misery and degradation which it 
brought upon the people during its progress. But this task-work for these 
vast objects shows a strong and despotic government, which had at its 
command the whole resources of the people ; and such a government could 
hardly have existed, unless it had been based upon some considerable 
extent of dominion. 


What the cloaca seems to imply, we find conveyed in express terms in the 
treaty with Carthage. As this treaty was concluded in the very first year of 
the commonwealth, the state of things to which it refers must clearly be that 
of the latest period of the monarchy. It appears then that the whole coast of 
Latium was at this time subject to the Roman dominion : Ardea, Antium, 
Circeii, and Tarracina, are expressly mentioned as the subject allies 
(yjrrjKooC) of Rome. Of these, Circeii is said in the common story to have 
been a Roman colony founded by the last Tarquinius ; but we read of it no 
less than of the others as independent, and making peace or war with Rome, 
during the commonwealth down to a much later period. Now it is scarcely 
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conceivable tliat the Romans could thus have been masters of the whole 
coast of Latium, without some corresponding dominion in the interior ; and 
we may well believe that Rome was at this time the acknowledged head of 
the Latin cities, and exercised a power over them more resembling the 
sover-eio-nty of Athens over her allies than the moderate supremacy of 
Lacedaemon. On the right bank of the Tiber the Romans seem to have 
possessed nothing on the coast ; but the stories of Etruscan conquests which 
we find in the common accounts of Servius Tullius, are so far justified by 
better testimony as to make it probable that in the direction of Veil the 
Roman dominion had reached beyond the Tiber, and that the territory thus 
gained from the Etruscans formed a very considerable part of the whole 
territory of Rome. It is well known that the number of local tribes 


established by the later kings was thirty ; whereas a few years after the 
beginning of the commonwealth we find them reduced to twenty. Now, as 
even the common account of the war with Porsenna describes the Romans 
as giving up to the Veientines a portion of territory formerly conquered 
from them, it becomes a very probable conjecture that the Etruscans, soon 
after the expulsion of the kings, recovered all the country which the kings 
had taken from them ; and that this was so considerable in extent, that by its 
loss the actual territory of the Roman people was reduced by one-third from 
what it had been before. 


It may thus be considered certain that Rome under its last kings was the seat 
of a great monarchy, extending over the whole of Latium on the one side, 
and possessing some considerable territory in Etruria on the other. But how 
this dominion \vas gained it is vain to inquire. There are accounts which 
represent all the three last kings of Rome, Servius Tullius no less than the 
two Tarquins, as of Etruscan origin. Without attempting to make out their 
history as individuals, it is probable that the later kings were either by birth 
or by long intercourse closely connected with Etruria, inasmuch as at some 
early period of the Roman history the religion and usages of the Etruscans 
gave a deep and lasting colouring to those of Rome ; and vet it could not 
have been at the very origin of the Roman people, as the Etruscan language 
has left no traces of itself in the Latin ; whereas if the Romans had been in 
part of Etruscan origin, their language, no less than their institutions, would 
have contained some Etruscan elements. 


The Etruscan influence, however introduced, produced some effects that 
were lasting, and others that were only temporary ; it affected the religion of 
Rome, down to the very final extinction of paganism ; and the state of the 
Roman magistrates, their lictors, their ivory chairs, and their triumphal 
robes, are all said to have been derived from Etruria. A temporary effect of 
Etruscan influence may perhaps be traced in the overflow of the free 
constitution ascribed to Servius Tullius, in the degradation of the Roman 
commons under the last king, and in the endeavours of the patricians to 
keep them so degraded during all the first periods of the commonwealth. It 
is well known that the government in the cities of Etruria was an exclusive 
aristocracy, and that the commons, if in so wretched a condition they may 
be called by that honourable name, were like the mass of the people 


amongst the Slavonic nations, the mere serfs or slaves of the nobility. This 
is a marked distinction between the Etruscans, and the Sabine and Latin 
nations of Italy ; and, as in the constitution of Servius Tullius a Latin spirit 
is dis-cernible, so the tyranny which, whether in the shape of a monarchy or 
an aristocracy, suspended that constitution for nearly two centuries, tended 
certainly to make Rome resemble the cities of Etruria, and may possibly be 
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from the Capitol, and changed forever the simple religion of the infancy of 
Rome. 


RELIGION 


It is a remarkable story that towards the end of the sixth century of Rome, 
the religious books of Numa were accidentally brought to light by the 
discovery of his tomb under the Jauiculum. They were read by A. Petil-lius, 
the praetor urbanus, and by him ordered to be burned in the comitium, 
because their contents tended to overthrow the religious rites then observed 
in Rome. We cannot but connect with this story what is told of Tarquinius 
the elder, how he cleared away the holy places of the Sabine gods from the 
Capitoline Hill, to make room for his new temple ; and the statement which 
Augustine quotes from Varro, and which is found also in Plutarch, that 
during the first hundred and seventy years after the foundation of the city, 
the Romans had no images of their gods. 


All these accounts represent a change effected in the Roman religion ; and 
the term of one hundred and seventy years, given by Varro and Plutarch, 
fixes this change to the reigns of the later kings. It is said also that Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva, the three deities to whom the Capitoline temple was 
dedicated, were the very powers whose worship, according to the Etruscan 
religion, was essential to every city ; there could be no city without three 
gates duly consecrated, and three temples to these divinities. But here again 
we gain a glimpse of something real, but cannot make it out distinctly. 


Images of the gods belong rather to the religion of the Greeks than of the 
Etruscans ; and the Greek mythology, as well as Grecian art, had been 
familiar in the southern Etruscan cities from a very early period, whether 
derived from the Tyrrhenians, or borrowed directly from Hellas or the 
Hellenic colonies. Grecian deities and Greek ceremonies may have been 
introduced, in part, along with such as were purely Etruscan. But the 
science of the haruspices, and especially the attention to signs in the sky, to 
thunder and lightning, seems to have been conducted according to the 
Etruscan ritual ; perhaps also from the same source came that belief in the 
punishment of the wicked after death, to which Polj’bius ascribes so strong 
a moral influence over the minds of the Romans, even in his own days. And 
Etruscan rites and ordinances must have been widely prevalent in the 
Roman commonwealth, when, as some writers asserted, the Roman nobility 
were taught habitually the Etruscan language, and when the senate provided 


by a special decree for the perpetual cultivation of the Etruscan discipline 
by young men of the highest nobility in Etruria ; lest a science so important 
to the commonwealth should be corrupted by falling into the hands of low 
and mercenary persons. 


CONSTITUTION 


Nothing is more familiar to our ears than the name of the classes and 
centuries of Servius TuUius ; nothing is more difficult, even after the 
immortal labour of Niebuhr,’ than to answer all the questions which 
naturally arise connected with this part of the Roman history. But first of 
all, in considering the changes effected in the Roman constitution during the 
later period of the monarchy, we find another threefold division of them 
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presenting itself. We have, lirst, tlie enlargement of the older constitution, 
on the same princiijles, in the addition to the number of senators and of the 
centuries of tlic knights, commonly ascribed to Tarquinius Priscus. Second, 
we have the establishment of a new constitution on dilTerent principles, in 
the famous classes and centuries of Servius TuUius. And, third, we have the 
overthrow, to speak generally, of this new constitution, and the return to the 
older state of thing.><, modilied by the great increase of the king’s power, 
in the revolution effected by Tarquinius Superbus, and in his subsequent 
despotism. 


The old constitution was enlarged upon the same principles, in the increase 
of the number of senators, and of the centuries of the knights. It 


has been already shown that the older constitution was an oligarchy, as far 
as the clients and commons were concerned ; it is no less true, that it was 
democratical, as far as regarded the relations of tlie citizens, or members of 
the houses, to each other. Both these characters, Avith a slight modification, 
were preserved in the changes made by ‘J’arquinius Priscus. He doubled, it 
is said, the actual number of senators, or rather of patrician houses ; which 
involved a corresponding increase in the numbers of the senate ; but the 
houses thus ennobled, to use a modern term, were distinguished from the 
old l)y the title of the “lesser houses”; and their senators did not vote till 
after the senators of the greater houses. 


According to the same system, the king proposed to double the number of 
the tribes, that is, to divide his newly created houses into three tribes, to 
stand beside the three tribes of the old houses, the Ramnes, Titles, and 
Luceres. Now as the military divisions of the old commonwealths went 
along with the civil divisions, the tribes of the commonwealth were the 
centuries of the army ; and if three new tribes were added, it involved also 
the addition of three new centuries of knights or horsemen; and it is in this 
form that the proposed change is represented in the common stories. But 
here it is said that the interest of the old citizens, taking the shape of a 


religious objection, was strong enough to force the king to modify his 
lroject. No new tribes were created, and consequently no new centuries ; 
Dut the new houses were enrolled in the three old centuries, so as to form a 
second division in each, and thus to continue inferior in dignity to the old 
iiouses in every relation of tlie commonwealth. It may be fairly supposed, 
that these second centuries in the army were also second tribes and second 
curiic in the civil divisions of the state ; and that the members of the new 
houses voted after those of the old ones no less in the great council, the 
comitia of the curiic, than in the smaller council of the senate. 


The causes which led to this enlargement of the old constitution may be 
readily conceived. Wliether Tarquinius was a Latin or an Etruscan, all the 
stories agree in representing him a.s a foreigner, who gained the throne by 
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bis wealth and personal reputation. The mere growth of the Roman state 
would, in the natural course of things, have multiplied new families, which 
had risen to wealth, and were in their former country of noble blood ; but 
which were excluded from the curiae, that is, from the rights of citizenship 
at Rome ; the time was come to open to them the doors of the 
commonwealth ; and a foreign king, ambitious of adding to the strength of 
his kingdom, if it were but for the sake of his own greatness, was not likely 
to refuse or put off the opportunity. Beyond this we are involved in endless 
disputes and difficulties ; who the Luceres were, and why Tarquinius raised 
them to a level with the old tribes, we never can determine. 


That there w-ere onh‘ four vestal virgins before, and that Tarquinius made 
them six, would certainly seem to show, that a third part of the state had 
hitherto been below the other two-thirds, at least in matters of religion; for 
it was always acknowledged that the six vestal virgins represented the three 
tribes of the Ramnes, Titles, and Luceres, two for each tribe. But in the 
additions made to the senate and to the centuries, the new citizens must 
have been more than a third of the old ones ; and indeed here the story 
supposes that in military matters, at any rate, the Luceres were already on 
an equality with the Ramnes and Titles. It is enough therefore to say, that 
there had arisen at Rome so great a number of distinguished families, of 
whatever origin, or from whatever causes, that an extension of the rights of 
citizenship became natural and almost necessary : but as these were still 
only a small part of the whole population, the change went no further than 
to admit them into the aristocracy ; leaving the character and privileges of 
the aristocracy itself, with regard to the mass of the population, precisely 
the same as they had been before. 


But a far greater change was effected soon afterwards ; no less than the 
establishment of a new constitution, on totally different principles. This 
constitution is no doubt historical, however uncertain may be the accounts 
which relate to its reputed author. ” The good king Servius and his just 
laws,” were the objects of the same fond regret amongst the Roman 
commons, when suffering under the tyranny of the aristocrac}/ as the laws 
of the good king Edward the Confessor amongst the English after the 
Norman conquest ; and imagination magnified, perhaps, the merit of the 
one no less than of the other : yet the constitution of Servius was a great 
work, and well deserves to be examined and explained. Servius, like 
Tarquinius, is represented as a foreigner, and is said also, like him, to have 
ascended the throne to the exclusion of the sons of the late king. According 
to the account which Livyf/ followed, he was acknowledged by the senate, 
but not by the people ; and this, which seemed contradictory so long as the 
people, populus, and the commons, plebs, were confounded together, is in 
itself consistent and probable, when it is understood that the people, who 
would not acknowledge Servius, were the houses assembled in their great 
council of the curias, and that these were likely to be far less manageable by 
the king whom they disliked, than the smaller council of their 
representatives assembled in the senate. Now supposing that the king, 
whoever he may have been, was unwelcome to what was then the people, 
that is, to the only body of men who enjoyed civil rights, it was absolutely 
necessary for him, unless he would maintain his power as a mere tyrant, 
through the help of a foreign paid guard, to create a new and different 
people out of the large mass of inhabitants of Rome who had no political 
existence, but who were free, and in many instances wealthy and of noble 
origin ; who therefore, although now without rights, were in every respect 
well fitted to receive them. 
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The principle of an aristocracy is equality within its own body, ascendency 


over all the rest of the community. Opposed to this is the system, which, 
rejcctincr these extremes of equality and inequality, subjects no part of the 


community to another, but gives a portion of power to all ; not an equal 
portion however, but one graduated according to a certain standard, which 
standard has generally been property. Accordingly, this system has both to 
do away with distinctions and to create them ; to do away, as it has 
generally happened, with distinctions of birth, and to create distinctions of 
property. Thus at Rome, in the first instance, the tribes or divisions of the 
people took a different form. 


Tiie old three tribes of Kamnes, Titles, and Luceres, had been divisions of 
birth, real or supposed ; each was made up of the houses of the curiae, and 
no man could belong to the tribe without lirst belonging to a curia, and to a 
house ; nor could any stranger become a member of a house except by the 
rite of adoption, by which he was made as one of the same race, and 
therefore a lawful worshipper of the same gods. Each of these tribes had its 
portion of the Ager Romanus, the old territory of Rome. But now, as many 
others had become Romans in the course of time, without belonging to 
either of these three tribes, that is, had come to live under the Roman kings, 
many in Rome itself, and had received grants of land from the kings beyond 
the limits of the old Ager Romanus, a new division was made including all 
these ; and the whole city and territory of Rome, except the Capitol, were 
divided into thirty tribes, four for the city, and twenty-six for the country, 
containing all the Romans who were not members of the houses, and 
classing them according to the local situation of their property. These thirty 
tribes corresponded to the thirty curia3 of the houses ; for the houses were 
used to assemble, not in a threefold division, according to their tribes, but 
divided into thirty, according to their curiie : and the commons were to meet 
and settle all their own affairs in the assembly of their tribes, as the houses 
met and settled theirs in the assembly of their curiae. 


Thus then there were two bodies existing alongside of each other, analogous 
to the House of Lords and the House of Commons of England’s ancient 
constitution, two estates distinct from and independent of each other, but 
with no means as yet provided for converting them into states-general or a 
parliament. Nor could they have acted together as jointly legislating for the 
whole nation ; for the curiae still regarded themselves as forming 
exclusively the Roman people, and would not allow the commons, as such, 
to claim any part in the highest acts of national sovereignty.“ There was one 


relation, however, in which the people and the commons felt that they 
belonged to one common country, in which they were accustomed to act 
together, and in which therefore it was practicable to unite them into one 
great body. This was when they marched out to war ; then, if not equally 
citizens of Rome, they felt that they were alike Romans. 


It has ever been the case, that the distinctions of peace vanish amidst the 
dangers of war ; arms and courage, and brotherhood in perils, confer of 
necessity power and dignity. Thus we hear of armies on their return home 
from war stopping before they entered the city walls to try, in their military 
character, all offences or cases of misconduct which had occurred since 
they had taken the field : whereas when once they had entered the walls, 
civil relations were reassumed, and all trials were conducted according to 
other forms, and before other judges. This will explain the peculiar 
constitution 


[‘ Cf. page 104, note. | 
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of the comitia of centuries, which was a device for uniting the people and 
the commons into a national and sovereign assembly in their capacity of 
soldiers, without shocking those prejudices which as yet placed a barrier 
between them as soon as they returned to the relations of peace. 


THE ORGANISATION OF THE ARMY 


But in order to do this with effect, and to secure in this great assembly a 
preponderance to the commons, a change in the military organisation and 
tactics of the army became indispensable. In all aristocracies in an early 
stage of society, tlie ruling order or class has fought on horseback or in 
chariots and their subjects or dependents have fought on foot. The cavalry 
service under these circumstances has been cultivated, that of the infantry 
neglected ; the mounted noble has been well armed and carefully trained in 
warlike exercises, whilst his followers on foot have been ill armed and ill 
disciplined, and quite incapable of acting with equal effect. The first great 
step then towards raising the importance of the infantry, or in other words, 
of the commons of a state, was to train them to resist cavalry, to form them 
into thick masses instead of a thin extended line, to arm them with the pike 
instead of the sword or the javelin. Thus the phalanx order of battle was one 
of the earliest improvements in the art of war; and at the time we are now 
speaking of, this order was in general use in Greece, and must have been 
well known, if only through the Greek colonies, in Italy also. Its 
introduction into the Roman army would be sure to make the infantry from 
henceforward more important than the cavalry ; that is, it would enable the 
commons to assert a greater right in Rome than could be claimed by the 
houses, inasmuch as they could render better service. Again, the phalanx 
order of battle furnished a ready means for giving importance to a great 
number of the less wealthy commons, who could not supply themselves 
with complete armour; while on the other hand it suggested a natural 
distinction between them and their richer fellows, and thus established 
property as the standard of political power, the only one which can in the 
outset compete effectually with the more aristocratical standard of birth ; 
although in a later stage of society it becomes itself aristocratical, unless it 
be duly tempered by the mixture of a third standard, education and 
intelligence. In a deep phalanx, the foremost ranks needed to be completely 
armed, but those in the rear could neither reach or be reached by the enemy, 
and only served to add weight to the charge of the whole body. These points 
being remembered, we may now proceed to the details of the great comitia 
of Servius. 


The traditional reformer, Servius Tullius, found the knights of Rome 
divided into three centuries of horsemen, each of which, in consequence of 
the accession to its numbers made by the last king, contained within itself 
two centuries, a first and a second. The old citizens, anxious in all things to 
keep up the old form of the state, had then prevented what were really six 
centuries from being acknowledged as such in name ; but the present 
change extended to the name as well as the reality ; and the three double 
centuries of the Ramnes, Titles, and Luceres, became now the six votes 
(\sex suffragia) of the new united assembly. To these, which contained all 
the members of the houses, there were now added twelve new centuries of 
knights,’ formed, 


\} According to some writers this was not done till a century later. | 
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as usual in the Greek states, from the richest members of the communit}’, 
continuiug, like the centuries below them, to belong to the thirty tribes of 
the commons. 


Classes of Foot-soldiers 


It remained to organise the foot-soldiers of the state. Accordingly, all those 
of the commons whose property was sufficient to qualify them for serving 
even in the hindmost ranks of the phalanx, were divided into four classes. 
Of these the tirst class contained all whose property amounted to one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds’ weight of copper. The soldiers of this 
class were required to provide themselves witli the complete arms used in 
the front ranks of the phalanx ; the greaves, the coat of mail, the helmet, and 
the round .shield, all of brass ; the sword, and the peculiar weapon of the 
heavy-armed infantry, the long pike. And as these were to bear the brunt of 
every battle, and were the flower of the state’s soldiers, so their weight in 
the great military assembly was to be in proportion ; they formed eighty 
centuries ; forty of younger men, between the ages of fifteen and forty-five 


years complete ; and forty of elders, between forty-five and sixty : the first 
to serve in the field, the second to defend the city. The second class 
contained those whose property fell short of 100,000 pounds of copper, and 
exceeded or amounted to 75,000 pounds. They formed twenty centuries, ten 
of younger men, and ten of elders ; and they were allowed to dispense with 
the coat of mail, and to bear the large oblong wooden shield called scutum, 
instead of the round brazen shield, clipeus, of the first ranks of the phalanx. 
The third class contained a like number of centuries, equally divided into 
those of the younger men and elders ; its qualification was property 
between 50,000 pounds of copper, and 75,000 pounds ; and the soldiers of 
this class were allowed to lay aside the greaves as well as the coat of mail. 
The fourth class again contained twenty centuries ; the lowest point of its 
qualification was 25,000 pounds of copper, and its soldiers were required to 
provide no defensive armour, but to go to battle merely with the pike anda 
javelin. These four classes composed the phalanx ; but a fifth class divided 
into thirty centuries, and consisting of those whose property was between 
25,000 pounds of copper and 12,500, formed the regular light-armed 
infantry of the army, and were required to provide themselves with darts 
and slings.“ 


The poorest citizens, whose property fell short of 12,500 pounds, were 
considered in a manner as supernumeraries in this division. Those who had 
more than 1,500 pounds of copper, were still reckoned amongst the tax- 
payers (as/idui’), and were formed into two centuries, called the accensi 
and velati. They followed the army, but without bearing arras, being only 
required to step into the places of those who fell ; and in the meantime 
acting as orderlies to the centurions and decurions. Below these came one 
century of the proletarii, whose property was between 1,500 pounds and 
375 pounds. These paid no taxes, and in ordinary times had no military duty 


3 


[ ‘ Doubtless in the original organisation the classes were ba.sed not upon 
the money value of property but upon the amount of land pos,sessed by the 
citizens, the value being later represented by its money equivalent. It is also 
asserted that the first three classes formed the phalanx of heavy-armed 
infantry, whereas the last two cla.s.ses composed the light-armed force. It is 
as.serted further that the centuriate organisation applied only to the army in 


the field. Towards the end of the regal period, then, the army in active 
service would consist regularly of eighty-four centuries of infantry and six 
centuries of cavalry. All .scholars agree that the so-called Servian 
organisation was purely military, and that the comitia centuriata gradually 
developed from it. The army and the comitia were never strictly identical in 
composition @ cf. SoltauJ] 
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but on great emergencies arms were furnished them by the government, and 
they were called out as an extraordinary levy. One century more included 
all whose propert}/ was less than 375 pounds, and who were called capite 
censi ; and from these last no military service was at any time required, as 
we are told, till a late period of the republic. 


Three centuries of a different character from all the rest remain to be 
described, centuries defined not by the amount of their property, but by the 
nature of their occupation ; those of carpenters and smiths (Afahrorum) ; of 
hornblowers (coriiicines’ ; and of trumpeters (tuhicines), or, as Cicero calls 
them (liticines). The first of these was attached to the centuries of the first 
class, the other two to the fourth. The nature of their callings so connected 
them with the service of the army, that this peculiar distinction was granted 
to them.’ 


The position held in the comitia by the patricians’ clients is involved in 
great obscurity. We know that they had votes, and probably they must have 
been enrolled in the classes according to the amount of their property, 
without reference to its nature : at the same time Niebuhrc thinks that they 
did not serve in the regular infantry along with the plebeians. It would seem 
from the story of the three hundred Fabii, and from the adventures related 
of Caius Marcius, that the clients followed their lords to the field at their 
bidding, and formed a sort of feudal force quite distinct from the national 
army of the commons, like the retainers of the nobles in the Middle Ages, 
as distinguished from the free burghers of the cities. 


Such is the account transmitted to us of the constitution of the comitia of 
centuries. As their whole organisation was military, so they were 
accustomed to meet without the city, in the Field of Mars ; they were called 
together, not by lictors, like the comitia of the curiae, but by the blast of the 
horn: and their very name was ““the Army of the City,” Exercitus Urbanus. 


It is quite plain that this constitution tended to give the chief power in the 
state to the body of the commons, and especially to the richer class among 
them, who fought in the first ranks of the phalanx. For wherever there is a 
well-armed and well-disciplined infantry, it constitutes the main force of an 
array ; and it is a true observation of Aristotle, that in the ancient 
commonwealths the chief power was apt to be possessed by that class of the 
people whose military services were most important : thus when the navy of 
Athens became its great support and strength, the government became 
democratical ; because the ships were manned by the poorer classes. 


POPULAR INSTITUTIONS 


Other good and popular institutions were ascribed to the reign of Servius. 
As he had made the commons an order in the state, so he gave them judges 
out of their own body to try all civil causes ; whereas before they had no 
jurisdiction, but referred all their suits either to the king or to the houses. 
These judges were, as Niebuhrc thinks, the centumviri, the hundred men of 
a later period, elected three from each tribe, so that in the time of Servius 
their number would probably have been ninety. 


To give a further organisation to the commons, he is said also to have 
instituted the festivals called Paganalia and Compitalia. In the tribes in 


[ 1 There being in public life no difference between clients and plebeians, 
such stories as that of the Fabii and their clients may indicate the survival of 
a primitive military organisation after the phalanx was introduced. ] 
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the country, many strongholds on high ground, pagi, had been fixed upon 
ngeneral refuges for the inhabitant.s antl their cattle in case of invasion. 
Here they all met once a year to keep festival, and every man, woman, and 
child paid on these occasions a certain sum, which being collected by the 
priests gave the amount of the whole population. And for the same purpose, 
every one living in the city paid a certain sum at the temple of Juno Lucina 
for every birth in his family, another sum at the temple of Venus Libitina for 
every death, and a third at the temple of Youth for every son who came to 
the age of military service. The Compitalia in the city answered to the 
Paganalia in the country, and were yearly festivals in honour of the Lares or 
guardian spirits, celebrated at all the compita, or places where several 
streets met. 


Other laws and measures are ascribed to Servius, which seem to be the fond 
invention of a later period, when the commons, suffering under a cruel 


and unjust system, and wishing its overthrow, gladly believed that the 
deliverance which they longed for had been once given them by their good 
king, and that they were only reclaiming old rights, not demanding new 
ones. Servius, it is said, drove out the patricians from their unjust 
occupation of the public land, and ordered that the property only, and not 
the person, of a debtor should be liable for the payment of his debt. 


Further, to complete the notion of a patriot king, it was said that he had 
drawn out a scheme of popular government, by which two magistrates, 
chosen every year, were to exercise the supreme power, and that he himself 
proposed to lay down his kingly rule to make way for them. It can hardly be 
doubted that these two magistrates were intended to be chosen the one from 
the houses and the other from the commons, to be the representatives of 
their respective orders. But the following tyranny swept away the 
institutions of Servius, and much more prevented the growth of that society 
for wliich alone his institutions were fitted. No man can tell how much of 
the story of the murder of the old king and of the impiety of the wicked 
Tullia is historical ; but it is certain that the houses, or rather a strong 
faction among them, supported Tarquinius in his usurpation : nor can we 
doubt the statement that the aristocratical brotherhoods or societies served 
him more zealously than the legal assembly of the curiie ; becau.se these 
societies are ever to be met with in the history of the ancient 
commonwealths, as pledged to one another for the interests of their order, 
and ready to support those interests by any crime. Like Sulla in after-times, 
he crushed the liberties of the commons, doing away with the laws of 
Servius, and, as we are told, destroying the tables on which they were 
written ; abolishing the whole system of the census, and conse-RoiNS OF A 
Temple of Saturn, Rome 
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quently the arrangement of the classes, and with them the organisation of 
the phalanx ; and forbidding even the religious meetings of the Paganalia 
and Compitalia, in order to undo all that had been done to give the 
commons strength and union. 


Further it is expressly said by Dionj/sius e that he formed his military force 
out of a small portion of the people, and employed the great bulk of them in 
servile works, in the building of the circus and the Capitoline temple, and 
the completion of the great drain or cloaca ; so that in his wars, his army 
consisted of his allies, the Latins and Hernicans, in a much greater 
proportion than of Romans. His enmity to the commons was all in the spirit 
of Sulla ; and the members of the aristocratical societies, who were his 
ready tools in every act of confiscation, or legal murder, or mere 
assassination, were faithfully represented by the agents of Sulla’s 
proscription, by L. Catilina and his patrician associates. But in what 
followed, Tarquinius showed himself, like Critias or Appius Claudius, a 
mere vulgar tyrant, who preferred himself to his order, when the two came 
into competition, and far inferior to Sulla, the most sincere of aristocrats, 
who, having secured the ascendency of his order, was content to resign his 
own personal power, who was followed therefore by the noblest as well as 
by the vilest of his countrymen, by Pom-pey and Catulus no less than by 
Catiline. 


Thus Tarquinius became hated by all that was good and noble amongst the 
houses, as well as by the commons ; and both orders cordially joined to 
effect his overthrow. But the evil of his tyranny survived him ; it was not so 
easy to restore what he had destroyed as to expel him and his family ; the 
commons no longer stood beside the patricians as an equal order, free, 
wealthy, well armed, and well organised ; they were now poor, ill armed, 
and with no bonds of union ; they therefore naturally sank beneath the 
power of the nobility, and the revolution which drove out the Tarquins 
established at Rome not a free commonwealth, but on the other hand an 
exclusive and tyrannical aristocracy. 


THE WEALTH OF THE KOMANS AND ITS SOURCES 


Niebuhr c has almost exhausted the subject of the Roman copper money. He 
has shown its originally low value, owing to the great abundance of the 
metal ; that as it afterwards became scarce, a reduction in the weight of the 
coin followed naturally, not as a fraudulent depreciation of it, but because a 
small portion of it was now as valuable as a large mass had been before. 
The plenty of copper in early times is owing to this, that where it is found, it 
exists often in immense quantities, and even in large masses of pure metal 
on the surface of the soil. Thus the Copper Indians of North America found 
it in such abundance on their hills that they used it for all domestic purposes 
; but the supply thus easily obtained soon became exhausted. 


The small value of copper at Rome is shown not only by the size of the 
coins, the} having been at first a full pound in weight, but also by the price 
of the war-horse, according to the regulation of Servius Tullius, namely ten 
thousand pounds of copper. “ This statement, connected as it is with the 
other details of the census, seems original and authentic ; nor considering 
the great abundance of cattle, and other circumstances, is it inconsistent 
with the account in Plutarch’s life of Publicola, that an ox in the beginning 
of the 


LA This valuation, however, originated after the coins had been lightened. } 
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[‘e’,. 75;W510 B.C.] coninit)ii\ve;iltli, was worth one hmulrod oboli, aiul a 
sheep worth ten; nor with ihe provisions of the Aternian hiw, which fixed 
the price of the one at one hundred asses and the other at ten. 


The sources of wealth amongst the lionians, under their later kings, were 
agriculture, and also, in a large proportion, foreign commerce. Agriculture, 
indeed, strictly sjjeaking, could scarcely be called a source of wealth ; for 
the ])ortions of land assigned to each man, even if from tlie beginning they 
were as much as seven jugera, were not large enough to allow of the growth 
of nuich superfluous j)roduce. The ager puhlicus, or undivided public land, 
was indeed of considerable extent, and this as being enjoyed exclusively by 
the patricians might have been a source of great profit. But in the earliest 


times it seems probable that the greatest part of this land Avas kept as 
pasture ; and only the small portions of two jugera, allotted by the houses to 
their rlients, to be hehl dui-ing pleasure, were appropriated to tillage.\ The 
low prices of sheep and oxen show that cattle must have been abundant ; 
the earliest revenue according to |’linyr7 was derived from pasture; that is, 
the patricians paid so much to the state for their enjoyment of the ager 
publicus, which was left unenclosed as pasture ground ; and all accounts 
speak of the great quantities of cattle reared in Italy from time immemorial. 
Cattle then may have been a source of Avealth ; but ccmimerce must have 
been so in a still greater degree. 


The early foundation of Ostia at the mouth of the Tiber, ascribed to Aucus 
Marcius, could have had no object, unless the Romans had been engaged in 
foreign trade ; and the treaty with Carthage, already alluded to, proves the 
same thing directly and undeniably. In this treaty the Romans are allowed to 
trade with Sardinia, with Sicily, and with Africa westward of the Fair 
Headland, that is, with Carthage itself, and all the coast westward to the 
Pillars of Hercules ; and it is much more according to the common course 
of things that this treaty should have been made to regulate a trade already 
in activity, than to call it for the first time into existence. By this commerce 
great fortunes were sure to be made, because there were as yet so many new 
markets open to the enterprising trader, and none perhaps where the demand 
for his goods had been so steadily and abundantly supplied as to destroy the 
profit of his traffic. 


But although much wealth must thus have been brought into Rome, it is 
another question how widely it was distributed. Was foreign trade open to 
every Roman, or was it confined to the patricians and their clients, and in a 
.still larger proportion to the king ? The king had large domains of his own, 
jjartly arable, jjartly pasture, and partly planted with vines and olives ; 
hence he was in a condition to traOic with foreign countries, and much of 
the Roman commerce was probably carried on hy the government for its 
own direct benefit, as was the case in Judea in the reign of Solomon. The 
patricians also, we maybe sure, exported, like the Russian nobility, the skins 
and wool of tlie numerous herds and flocks which they fed U[)on their 
public land, and were the owners of trading ships, as it was not till tliree 
centuries afterwards that a law w^as pa.ssed witii the avowed object of 


restraining senators, a term then become equivalent with patricians, from 
possessing ships of large burden. 


All the.se classes then might, and i>robably did, become wealthy ; but it 
may bo doubted w hctlier the pkdjciaii landholders had the same 
opportunities 


[‘ More y)n)l>alily tlie cliciit.s leo-ived two jut, ‘cra as private, hereditary 
property, while they tilled, as teiiaiiLs or tor hire, the arable lands of their 
lord. ] 
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open to them. Agriculture was to them the business of their lives ; if their 
estates were ill cultivated, they were liable to be degraded from their order. 


Beyond this we have scarcely the means of proceeding. Setting aside the 
tyranny ascribed to Tarquinius, and remembering that it was his jjolicy to 
deprive the commons of their lately acquired citizenship, and to treat them 
like subjects rather than members of the state, the picture given of the 
wealth and greatness of Judea under Solomon maj-convey some idea of the 
state of Rome under its later kings. Powerful amongst surrounding nations, 
exposed to no hostile invasions, with a flourishing agriculture and an active 
commerce, the country was great and prosperous ; and the king was enabled 
to execute public works of the highest magnificence, and to invest himself 
with a splendour unknown in the earlier times of the monarchy. The last 
Tarquinius was guilty of individual acts of oppression, we may be sure, 
towards the patricians no less than the plebeians ; but it was these last 
whom he laboured on system to depress and degrade, and whom he 
employed, as Solomon did the Canaanites, in all the servile and laborious 
part of his undertakings. Still the citizens or patricians themselves found 
that the splendour of his government had its burdens for them also ; as the 
great majority of the Israelites, amid all the peace and prosperity of 
Solomon’s reign, and although exempted from all servile labour, and 


serving only in honourable offices, yet complained that they had endured a 
grievous yoke, and took the first opportunity to relieve themselves from it 
by banishing the house of Solomon from among them forever. & 


ROMAN EDUCATION 


The aim of education in the family and in public life was to repress the 
freedom of the individual in the interest of the state, to make a nation of 
brave warriors and of dutiful citizens. The highest results of this stern 
training were reached in the Samnite wars, — a period known thereafter as 
the golden age of virtue and of heroism. A citizen of this time was, in the 
highest degree, obedient to authority, pious, frugal, and generally honest. 
But though he was willing to sacrifice his life for the good of the state, he 
was equally ready to enrich himself at the expense of his neighbours ; the 
wealthy did not hesitate to sell the poor into slavery for debt, till they were 
forbidden to do so by law. Their hard, stern souls knew neither generosity 
nor mercy. Severe toward the members of their family, cruel in the 
treatment of slaves, and in their business transactions shrewd and grasping, 
the Romans of the time, however admirable for their heroic virtues, were 
narrow, harsh, and unlovable. Greed was one of their strongest motives for 
conquest. Not for glory, — much less for the good of their neighbours, — 
did they extend their power over Italy ; it was rather that more of the 
peasants might be supplied with farms and that the nobles might be given 
larger tracts of the public land and a greater number of places of honour and 
of profit to use and to enjoy. 


As long as they remained poor and under strict discipline, they were moral. 
In the following period they were to gain greater freedom from the control 
of their magistrates and, at the same time, power and wealth. These new 
conditions were to put their virtue and even their government to the severest 
test.i 
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MORALS AND POLITICS OF THE AGE 


It is difficult to form a clear idea of the moral character of the Roman 
people under its kings, because we cannot be sure that the pictures handed 
down to us of that period were not copied from the manners of a later time, 
and thus represent in fact the state of the Commonwealth rather than that of 
the Monarchy. Thus the simple habits of Lucretia seem copied from the 
matrons of the republic in the time of its early poverty, and cannot safely 


be ascribed to the princesses of the magnificent house of the Tarquinii. 
Again, we can scarcely tell how far we may carry back the origin of those 
characteristic points in the later Roman manners, the absolute authority 
possessed by the head of a family over his wife and cliildren. But it is 
probable that they are of great antiquity ; for the absolute power of a father 
over his sons extended only to those who were born in that peculiar form of 
mar-riagre called connubium, a connection which anciently could only 
subsist between persons of the same order, and which was solemnised by a 
peculiar ceremony called confarreatio ; a ceremony so sacred, that a 
marriage thus contracted could only be dissolved by certain un-wonted and 
horrible rites, purposely ordered as it seems to discourage the practice of 
divorce. 


All these usages point to a very great antiquity, and indicate the early 
severity of the Roman domestic manners, and the habits of obedience which 
every citizen learned under his father’s roof. This severity, however, did not 
imply an equal purity ; connubium could only be contracted with one wife, 
but the practice of concubinage was tolerated, although the condition of a 
concubine is marked as disreputable by a law so old as to be ascribed to 
Numa. And the indecency of some parts of the ancient religious worship, 


and the licence allowed at particular festivals, at marriages, and in the festal 
meetings of men amongst themselves, belong so much to an agricultural 
people, as well as to human nature in general, that these too may be safely 
presumed to be co-eval with the very origin of the Roman nation. 


But the most striking point in the character of the Romans, and that which 
has so permanently influenced the condition of mankind, was their love of 
institutions and of order, their reverence for law, their hal)it of considering 
the individual as living only for that society of which he was a member. 
This character, the very opposite to that of the barbarian and the savage, 
belongs apparently to that race to which the Greeks and Romans both 
belong, by whatever name, Pelasgian, Tyrrhenian, or Sicelian, we choose to 
distinguish it. It has indeed marked the Teutonic race, but in a less degree : 
the Celts have been strangers to it, nor do we find it developed amongst the 
nations of Asia : but it strongly characterises the Dorians in 


Roman Youth (From ft statue) 
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Greece, and the Romans ; nor is it wanting among the lonians, although in 
these last it was modified by that individual freedom which arose naturally 
from the surpassing vigour of their intellect, the destined well-spring of 
wisdom to the whole world. But in Rome, as at Lacedsemon, as there was 
much less activity of reason, so the tendency to regulate and to organise was 
much more predominant. 


Accordingly we find traces of this character in the very earliest traditions of 
Roman story. Even in Romulus, his institutions go hand in hand with his 
deeds in arms ; and the wrath of the gods darkened the last years of the 
warlike Tullus, because he had neglected the rites and ordinances 
established by Numa. Numa and Servius, whose memory was cherished 


most fondly, were known only as lawgivers ; Ancus, like Romulus, is the 
founder of institutions as well as the conqueror, and one particular branch of 
law is ascribed to him as its author, the ceremonial to be observed before 
going to war. The two Tarquinii are represented as of foreign origin, and the 
character of their reigns is foreign also. They are great warriors and great 
kings ; they extend the dominion of Rome ; they enlarge the city and 
embellish it with great and magnificent works ; but they add nothing to its 
institutions ; and it was the crime of the last Tarquiuius to undo those good 
regulations which his predecessor had appointed. 


THE FINE ARTS 


It is allowed, on all hands, that the works of art executed in Rome under the 
later kings, whether architecture or sculpture, were of Etruscan origin ; but 
what is meant by ” Etruscan,” and how far Etruscan art was itself derived 
from Greece, are questions which have been warmly disputed. The statue of 
Jupiter in the Capitol, and the four-horsed chariot on the summit of the 
temple, together with most of the statues of the gods, were at this period 
wrought in clay ; bronze was not generally employed till a later age. There 
is no mention of any paintings in Rome itself earlier than the time of the 
commonwealth; but Pliny 6^ speaks of some frescoes at Ardea and at 
Caere, which he considered to be older than the very foundation of the 
cit}’-, and which in his own age preserved the freshness of their colouring, 
and in his judgment were works of remarkable merit. The Capitoline temple 
itself was built nearly in the form of a square, each side being about two 
hundred feet in length; its front faced southwards, towards the Forum and 
the Palatine, and had a triple row of pillars before it, while a double row 
enclosed the sides of the temple. These, it is probable, were not of marble, 
but made either of the stone of Rome itself, like the cloaca, or possibly from 
the quarries of Gabii or Alba. 


Of the Roman mind under the kings, Cicero knew no more than we do. He 
had seen no works of that period, whether of historians or of poets ; he had 
never heard the name of a single individual whose genius had made it 
famous, and had preserved its memory together with his own. A certain 
number of laws ascribed to the kings, and preserved, whether on tables of 
wood or brass in the Capitol, or in the collection of the jurist Papirius, were 
almost the sole monuments which could illustrate the spirit of the early ages 
of the Roman people. But even these, to judge from the few extracts with 
which we are acquainted, must have been modernised in their language ; for 
the Latin of a law ascribed to Servius TuUius is perfectly intelligible, and 
not more ancient in its forms than that of the 
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fifth century of Rome ; “vhereas the few genuine monuments of the earliest 
times, the hymns of the Salii, and of the Brotherhood of Husbandry, Fratres 
Arvales, required to be interpreted to the Romans of Cicero’s time like a 
foreign language ; and of the hymn of the Fratres Arvales we can ourselves 
judge, for it has been accidentally preserved to our days, and the meaning of 
nearly half of it is only to be guessed at. This agrees with what Polybius 
says of the language of the treaty between Rome and Carthage, coneiuded 
in the first year of the commonwealth ; it was so unlike the Latin of his own 
time, the end of the sixth and beginning of the seventh centurv of Rome, 
that even those who understood it best found some things in it which with 
their best attention they could scarcely explain. Thus, although verses were 
undoubtedly made and sung in the times of the kings, at funerals and at 
feasts, in conimemoration of the worthy deeds of the noblest of the Romans 
and although some of the actual stories of the kings may perhai)S have 
come down from this source, yet it does not appear that they were ever 
written ; and thus they were altered from one generation to another, nor can 
any one tell at what time they attained to their present shape. Traces of a 
period much later than that of the kings may be discerned in them ; and we 
see no reason to differ from the opinion of Niebuhr,c who thinks that as we 
now have them they are not earlier than the restoration of the city after the 
invasion of the Gauls. 


If this be so, there rests a veil not to be removed, not only on the particular 
history of the early Romans, but on that which we should much more desire 
to know — and which in the case of the Greeks stands out in such full light 
— the nature and power of their genius, what they thought, what they hated, 
and what they loved. “ 
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CHAPTER VI. THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC 


The next task of the Romans was to regain the old position of Servius 
Tullius in Latium. Aided by the pressure constantly brought to bear on the 
Latins by the Volscians, the Romans also succeeded, in the year 493, in 
renewing with the former people their earlier alliance — an alliance based 
on perfect equality and reciprocity. ^ Highly important, moreover, from a 
military point of view was the treaty concluded in 486 between the Romans 
and the Latins on the one side and the Hernicans on the other. 


About this time began the lingering feuds between the Romans and their 
allies and the neighbouring populations on the line that reached from the 
Etruscan cities Veil and Fidense, through the country of the Sabines and the 
JAquians to the scattered colonies of the Volscians on the southern borders 
of Latium, These conflicts rarely bore the character of actual warfare, being 
confined for the most part to carrying on or repelling burning and 
marauding expeditions. Yet there was no lack, especially with the 
Etruscans, of more serious engagements which, as we shall see, had great 
influence in determining the future of Italy and the Romans. Meanwhile 
these struggles served the Romans as an excellent school of war ; but their 
political importance was not nearly so great as that of the internal conflicts 
that marked the development of republican Rome. 


The conditions in Rome after the expulsion of the Tarquins were similar to 
those which prevailed in Greece under what was called the Eupatridian rule. 
The supreme power which was formerly vested in the king, now passed into 
the hands of a magisterial body whose members were to be appointed by 
vote. These republican officials, now commonly called consuls, were then 
given the title of praetors ; a title that since the time of the decemvirs fell 
into disuse as designating the head of the state, but was later applied to the 
incumbents of a newly created office. The weight of the high civil, military, 
and judicial authority that passed from the hands of the king into those of 
the head of the republic, became considerably lessened by the action of 
causes that were, from their very nature, bound to make themselves more 
and more strongly felt. From the beginning of the republic, the Romans 
always placed two consuls at the head in order that the actions of the one 
might be under the restraining influence of the other’s veto. The term of the 


highest office was never longer than one year. At the expiration of the year 
the consul returned to the class of citizens to which he belonged, but could 
at any time be called to account for his official acts. 


[1 It must be remembered, however, that formerly Rome had been a 
member of the Latin league ; while the treaty of 493 was ratified by Rome 
on the one side and the Latin league on the other. | 
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This system of one-year tenure of office was later found to have grave 
defects : but so much a part was it of the patrician as well as the democratic 
republicanism of that day that it never occurred to any one to change it. To 
the eminently practical Roman mind, however, the disadvantages connected 
with a yearly change of ollicials must have been apparent in many ways. As 
the life of Rome developed in fulness and freedom, the “scribes,” those 
lower officials who were permanently appointed to their posts, came to be 
of great importance in the actual conduct of public affairs. In time of war 
when naturally every head of the republic did not show equal qualifications 
for military leadership, the command of the army was given to some 
experienced general who was specially appointed by the proper authorities. 
When a consul was confronted by great and unexpected difficulties, he was 
empowered by the senate to appoint the best man of the state as dictator, 
and this dictator was in his turn to select as his assistant a master of horse 
— magister equitum. The dictatorship, whicli was for the term of but six 
months, had control over all minor offices, and as the dictator could not be 
held accountable, and as there was no appeal from his decisions, the 
patricians frequently had recourse, during the course of internal struggles, 
to the appointment of one, in order effectually to quell the plebeian 
opposition. 


The consuls were preceded by but twelve lictors bearing the axe and fas- 
ces, while to the dictators were given twenty-four, like the kings in earlier 
days. Owing to the constant increase in the volume of public affairs the 
consuls frequently appointed, for the performance of certain duties, 
deputies, whose term of office expired with their own. Associated with the 
consuls in the keeping of the state archives and treasure were the two 
quaestors, probably the same officials to whom was also entrusted the 
prosecution of criminals. Two commissioners were appointed by the 
consuls to judge cases of sedition and high treason ; the consuls had further 
to select and instruct two private personages who were to decide all civil 
suits. The consuls had unlimited power to impose fines; and as punishment 
for disobedience to certain laws, notably those governing the recruiting 
service, could even pronounce sentence of death. In cases requiring 
corporal or capital punishment the consuls and their aids had jurisdiction in 
the first instance ; but save in cases that came under martial law, 
delinquents whom they had condemned could after the foundation of the 
republic (by virtue of the Valerian law, 509 B.C.) a})peal to the higher 
tribunal of the general assembly, this body having also, even before 451, 
entire jurisdiction in regard to heavy fines. 


The most marked limitation of the consuls’ power arose from the altered 
position of the senate towards them. According to formal law the senators 
stood in the same relation to the consuls as they did to the kings, being not 
above but under the head of the republic : who every four years, on the 
occasion of assessment for taxes, revised the list of senators and appointed 
new ones to fill whatever vacancies had occurred. Now, however, little by 
little, but ever more sensibly, began to be felt the enormous predominance 
held in all ages by any large aristocratic corporation whose members, all 
men of great political experience, have a life-long tenure of office, over 
functionaries who are appointed to tlieir responsible positions for but the 
term of a single year. The senate represented the unity, and the firmly 
established traditions of Roman politics and rule. Not all the proud self- 
consciousness of a few powerful consuls could prevent the office as a whole 
from coming to be considered as merely the executive organ of the senate. 


Since the foundation of the republic the ])eople’s assemblies had also 
assumed an entirely different character and position. The necessity felt by 
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the governing power at the overthrow of the Tarquins, to make sure of the 
sympathy of the lower classes had brought the centuriate assembly — in 
which both patricians and plebeians were bound together for the rendering 
of important decisions — into great prominence. The function of this body 
extended to the election of consuls, to the ratification or rejection of 
measures proposed by the higher government, to the declaration of wars of 
aggression, and lastly to the exercise of jurisdiction in criminal cases where 
appeal, now the privilege of the plebeian as well as of the noblest patrician, 
was permitted from the sentence of the qusestors. 


PLEBEIANS AND PATRICIANS 


The plebeians were soon forced to see, however, that under the new order 
all the advantages of public life fell to the patricians. If this class had at that 
time so far risen above its prejudices as to take into its own circles the more 
nearly related plebeian families, to admit them to equal marriage rights, to 
rights in the senate, and to eligibility for the various public offices ; and if it 
had further opened the state’s domains to the mass of plebeians, and striven 
by a just apportionment of the land to found a new and more contented 
peasant order, there would be no need now to write the account of a 
hundred and fifty years’ struggle between these two classes. But instead of 
doing these things the Roman patricians displayed the most tenacious 
selfishness and greed — qualities manifested, it is true, in equal degree by 
all their plebeian kindred. 


In matters pertaining to legal marriage, as well as in higher affairs of state, 
religious superstition played a very prominent part. It remained for some 
decades the honest belief of the patricians that they alone had the right of 
holding communications with the gods or of taking correct auspices, 
maintaining further that any intermingling by marriage with plebeian blood 
would impair if not destroy this power of reading signs. According to them, 
auspices taken b}^ plebeians, being of no value, always failed in their effect 
; hence there could be no question of appointing plebeians to offices which 
were so indissolubly connected with the taking of public auspices. 


Thus it came about that not long after the foundation of the rejDublic, the 
populus, i.e., the patrician body, and the plebeian stood arrayed against each 
other like two entirely unrelated races — between whom there cannot 
possibly be any unity of feeling or equality of rights. Through absorption of 
the Sabellian clan of Appius Claudius — who, at variance with his own 
people, had gone over to the side of the Romans and at the head of five 
thousand followers had settled on the opposite shore of the Anio — the 
patrician party was much the stronger and more numerous, and having 
alone the right to make appointments to civil office and to the priesthood, 
was the true guardian and promoter of the legal traditions and spiritual 
knowledge of the state. 


The election of consuls was by no means carried on by free vote ; rather, it 
appears, a list of nominees was made out beforehand by the presiding 
consul and the senate, from which the voters must choose, having the right 
at most to reject the candidates offered without that of substituting others in 
their places. Should the majority of votes fall to an opposition candidate, 
however, the presiding consul was neither obliged to recognise the votes 
nor to proclaim the candidate elected. The curiate assembly of the patricians 
alone had the right to confer by the passage of a lex curiata de 
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imperio, the supreme power or imperium upon the successful candidate. In 
the becfinning of the republic the system of allowing colleges of the 
priesthood to appoint their own members was introduced, as was also that 
of appointing isolated priests and vestals througli the pontilical college — 
an institution modelled doubtless on that of the pontifex maximus. 


It was not those plebeians who enjoyed greater material advantages who 
gave the first signs of dissatisfaction at the existing condition of things ; 
neither was it in the domain of politics, using the word in a narrow sense, 
that the first reactionary movements were observed : the first epoch-making 
uprising of the plebs had its origin in the social condition of the poorer 
peasants and leaseholders. 


This class had suffered long under the judicial system of the patricians, who 
decided all causes according to a code of laws unknown to the inferior 
orders ; but still greater was the oppression felt from another source. It is 
undoubtedly true that there existed a scale of social importance among the 
patrician landholders themselves, and that the possessions of many of them 
did not exceed those of the better situated among the plebeians ; yet in other 
directions there were open to them opportunities from which the plebeians 
were debarred. Many of the larger property owners among the patricians 
could be reckoned — there having as yet arisen in Rome no great and 
independent commercial class — as capitalists. The trade in products of the 


soil was entirely in the hands of these rich proprietors, who in common with 
the other patricians besides realised all the profits resulting from the 
exploitation of the public lands. A considerable portion of these lands 
could, with the consent of tlie government, be ” temporarily ” occupied and 
cultivated by patrician landowners on payment of a yearly rental — such 
domains never to lose their character as state property, nor the government 
to release tlie right of remanding them at any time. 


As a matter of fact, however, these terms were rarely kept, and the state 
domains were given away, sold, bequeathed or hyothecated exactly as 
though they had been private property. Apart from the illegality of such 
proceedings, they worked considerable harm to the plebeians, who deeply 
and bitterly resented the injustice shown by the authoritities in exempting 
these estates from payment of rent and taxation. Whenever the situation of 
the state made it necessary to tax the patricians, it was their private property 
only that was assessed, and this made their condition, by reason of their 
large tax-free domains, greatly superior to that of the plebeians, who 
possessed only assessable lands. There was further the extreme severity 
shown in leaving free from impost the money capital of the patricians, 
while in the case of the plebeians no allowance was made for mortgages on 
their property. 


VVe touch now upon the darkest spot in the situation of the poorer 
plebeians. The conflicts that had repeatedly broken out since the fall of the 
Tarquins, between the Roman populations and the neighbouring peoples, 
had pressed hard upon the plebeians. The successive calls to arms, the 
devastation of their lands, the plundering of their belongings, together with 
the heavy war-tax, formed an almost unsupportable burden, which was but 
little lightened by the declaration that the increase in impost would be 
looked upon by the government as a mere temporary advance and would be 
returned at a later period. 


The pressure of these conditions plunged the greater part of the poorer 
leaseholders heavily in debt. The legal rate of interest was enormously high, 
considering the pecuniary shortage that prevailed — so high that it was 
welcomed by the plebeians as a great relief wlien later ([)robably 357 B.C.) 
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the maximum was reduced to 8^ or 10 per cent. In case of failure to pay the 
interest on a debt, the accumulated interest was added to the original debt 
until the amount owed was increased to an overwhelming figure. It was a 
menace to the internal peace of the country that the creditors of the peasants 
were usually their patrician neighbours who, as capitalists, were the only 
ones in a position to lend. Analogous to the course pursued in Attica a 
century before, the Roman manor lords were now about to make the 
situation of the plebs one of economic dependence upon themselves. Hence 
in Rome, as in Attica, the first attack of the common people on the patrician 
classes was made on the ground of the extreme harshness of the Roman 
laws governing debt, framed, as they were, by a race which knew no mercy 
where its material interests were concerned. Sometimes the creditor, into 
whose hands the law gave complete possession of the person and property 
of the debtor, left this latter in nominal control and occupation of his land 
only to oppress him still further by demands for rent. To this arrangement 
the debtor frequently preferred taking advantage of the riexum, or usual 
form of loan contract under which he could place himself in bondage to the 
creditor to serve him as many years as were required to liquidate the debt, 
or until the creditor actually sold him as a slave in a foreign land. 


It is no wonder that out of conditions so one-sided and oppressive, the 
deepest aver-Roman Peasant 


sion should have arisen among (After Racinet) 


the plebeians against the patrician rule. There were, indeed, some among 
the noble families who sought to establish better and more conciliatory 
relations between themselves and the lower people, notably the Valerii and 


the Horatii ; but for the most part the patricians of those days were 
characterised by the harshest egotism and imperiousness. These qualities 
were particularly conspicuous in the Sabine Fabii, in the newly settled 
family of Appius Claudius, — who later displayed a certain eccentricity in 
good as well as evil that belied the usual conservative traits of the 
aristocracy, — and in the Quinctii and Manlii, who were the acknowledged 
supporters of a sort of iron military discipline to be applied in their relations 
with the lower classes. From all this it will be seen that only by a movement 
bordering on a general revolution could a new political adjustment be 
brought about that would insure an amendment in the social condition of 
the plebeians. 
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According to the chronology, often faulty, of tradition, the distress of the 
plebeians and their consequent dissatisfaction had already, in the year 495 
R.C., reached a momentous pitch. In 494 the plebs consented to serve only 
under the dictator Manius Valerius, beloved of the people, who conducted 
the tirst enlistments and met later with success in the tield. But when his 
proposals looking to a moditication of the laws against debtors fell through 
in the senate, the patience of the plebeians was at an end. Valerius, who was 
rightfully incensed, resigned his office ; and the consuls of that year 
wishing to continue the war, the plebeian portion of the army withdrew 
from the main body and the patrician city, and under the conduct of their 
officers retired to the so-called “Sacred Mount” on the peninsula formed 
three Roman miles from Rome by the junction of the Anio and the Tiber. 


This move was actuated by a desire on the part of the plebeians to cut 
themselves completely off from the rest of the people and establish 
themselves as an independent body at an entirely new point. The 
seriousness of the situation finally obliged the patricians and the senate to 
yield ; and negotiations ensued, the effects of which were felt even as late 
as the imperial epoch. 


The new compact between the two branches of the Roman population, to 
which was given an international form, provided that the plebeians residing 
in the state should be organised into an independent body, having their own 
official representatives that were to rival in power those of the patricians. In 
opposition to the consuls were placed two plebeian tribunes (usually called 
“people’s tribunes”) who were later increased in number to four, and after 
457 to ten ; who were appointed, according to all probability, by the state 
assemblies of the plebeians. Guardians of the community in the true sense 
of the word, their a;diles being ever at the service of the plebeians as police 
and general administration agents, these chosen tribunes had the right and 
duty to protect their fellow plebeians against injustice and mal- 
administration on the part of the consuls, to resolutely uphold the right of 
appeal — in a word, to interfere whenever the interests of the plebeians 
seemed to be endangered. They were powerless only against the dictator 
and the military jurisdiction or imperium of the consuls outside the city. In 
Rome they had the right to prevent, by making prompt and personal protest, 
the execution of any patrician order whereat a citizen might take offence ; 
and also to block or veto any patrician measure recommended to the citizen 
body, which was found to be unjust. This was called the right of 
intercession, or the veto of the plebeian tribunes. 


From these circumstances it ensued that no tribune could, after the 10th of 
December, the date of accession to office, pass a single night outside the 
city during the whole official year ; ^ his house, moreover, having to stand 
open night and day as a refuge for any who might need protection. To 
insure them perfect security in the performance of their duties the persons 
of the plebeian tribunes were declared ” doubly sacred ” and as such 
unassailable and inviolable. Whoever committed an attack on these 
personages was said to fall under the malediction of the gods and was, even 
according to earthly laws, adjudged guilty of a crime punishable with death. 
Hence every patrician, consuls included, who in any way infringed the 
tribunes’ rights, or offered them personal indignity could be held to strict 
account ; in serious cases even arrested and brought before the tribunes 
themselves, 


[1 In the time of the Punic Wars, however, we find the tribunes sometimes 
undertaking long journeys on public commissions. ] 
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who had power to inflict a penalty of fines or death. From their judgment 
however it was possible to appeal to the plebeian assemblies. 


Up to the time of the great wars with the Veientines and the Celts, the civil 
dissensions with which Rome was torn constantly grew in importance and 
menace, until shortly after the so-called decemviral period the class 
conflicts had assumed a character entirely different from that borne by them 
during the first half of the fifth century B.C. Before the great crisis ushered 
in by the decemvirate the work of the plebeian party leaders had been 
limited to bringing their state within a state to completer organisation, 
widening the breach that existed between the plebeians and the populus, or 
patrician body, and endeavouring by every means in their power to lessen 
the authority exercised by patrician officials over the plebeians. This period 
during which the two divisions of the Roman people met in a conflict of 
unexampled ferocity and hate, presents little that can be dwelt on with 
pleasure. Incidents of the most revolting nature arose from the extreme 
arrogance of the patrician youth ; even the word assassination has 
frequently to be employed, while the internal strife had a serious effect on 
the fortunes of the nation in the wars it was constantly waging abroad. Yet 
even in those troubled times the foreign foe would singularly misreckon 
who counted on the connivance of either patricians or plebeians to open to 
him the city’s door, since when an external common danger threatened, the 
divided factions united as a rule to present a front solid and impenetrable as 
a wall of brass. 


Fortunately for the future of Rome the bent towards a constantly widening 
separation between the plebeians and the patricians received, in the 
decemvir period, an entirely different turn. From that time the plebeian 
leaders were chiefly occupied in winning for their constituents their proper 
social and political f)osition in the Roman state, wdth the balance leaning 
strongly, up to the decisive battle for the hegemony on the Apennine 
peninsula, to the side of the purely political questions of dispute. The 


sympathy of modern observers is almost entirely with the pleb’eians. The 
demands were moderate and the political views of the energetic honourable 
Roman peasants were immeasurably higher than those of the Greek 
democrats.’ 


In spite of all the heat and passion evinced on both sides, revolution was the 
last thing the parties thought of up to the very time of the Gracchi. Whereas 
in Hellas the triumphant party rarely receded from a position once taken or 
abandoned any pretensions however lofty, the Roman peasant assemblies 
contented themselves with claiming merely what, according to our modern 
ideas, was their just due. Attacked as they frequently were in their deepest 
interests, the only revenge dreamed of by the plebeians was secession — 
the voluntary cutting of themselves adrift from the patrician state -, and 
their end at last attained, in good qualities as in bad they manifested 
precisely the same robust qualities that characterised their patrician 
adversaries. Their subsequent acts fully justified their course, since in their 
public affairs they revealed a vigour and capacity well-nigh inexhaustible. 


But we must not judge the patrician class too harshly ; revolting as their 
laws against debtors appear to us, we are not justified in attributing their 
adroitly maintained policy of resistance purely to the arrogance and 
selfishness of a privileged class, nor their refusal to admit plebeians to equal 
marriage laws and municipal offices entirely to base hypocrisy. We must, 
moreover, take into account the natural hesitation of an old, experienced 
governing body to give the leadership in public affairs into the hands of 
new 


[1 This idealised view is not held by all scholars. | 
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and untried elements ; and the plebeians themselves, far from despising the 


adversaries they so deeply hated, never failed to recognise those sterling 
qualities by which in peace and war they had achieved such signal service 


to the state, and elevated them to the position of models for their own 
character and conduct. And finally, at the decisive turning points in the 
evolution of Rome’s ancient constitution, it was not before superior might 
that the patricians lowered their banner and reached out the hand of 
friendship to their foe ; it was solely in obedience to their own patriotic 
perception of what was best for the state and to the force of inner necessity. 


The wonderful tenacity displayed by both the divisions of the people in 
their conflicts with each other, proclaims them to be of one blood, and to 
have in actual fact but one cause, that of their agricultural interests. This 
kinship further explains the conservative character of these struggles, and 
the aristocratic tendencies constantly to be observed in the Roman 
administration from the time of the complete triumph of the plebeians down 
to that of the elder Cato. It was these class struggles and the manner in 
which they were carried on that gave the Roman constitution, as it gradually 
developed through succeeding generations, that stability and elasticity that 
later excited in more than one Greek statesman feelings of envy. 


One failure, however, was not spared this people, in spite of that practical 
sense that led them on only tried political ground, and caused them to 
advance by successive cautious steps rather than by means of dangerous 
innovations. It was precisely this conservative character maintained 
throughout by the Roman constitution that prevented the problems that 
confronted it from ever finding complete solution, that cumbered it with a 
number of empty, useless forms, and gave new life to certain dangerous 
elements — notably that of dualism — that were later, when the creative 
power of the people was on the wane and the national character for ability 
and skill about to disappear, to unfold in disastrous might. 


The first period of inner dissensions, that extending to the middle of the 
fifth century B.C., has not completely been made known to us; historical 
accounts being so intermingled with myths and the chronicles and traditions 
of noble families as to be wholly unreliable. The period was certainly 
characterised, however, by incessant feuds with the neighbouring 
populations, and in the interior by the phase of the conflict between the 
patricians and the plebeians which revealed the two factions under their 
least favourable aspect. 


The resentment shown by the burghers and higher officials at the institution 
of the plebeian tribunes caused for a number of years the most common use 
of the latter’s authority to be the protection from encroachment by the 
patricians and from the consequences of their own acts, such plebeians as 
had resisted unlawful taxation, or refused to render military service. The 
tribunes also, after 476 repeatedly upheld the rights of the plebeians in cases 
of breach of the compact with the patricians, and had the power to condemn 
any individual patrician who was guilty of such a breach to a heavy fine or 
even exile, (iradually the personal sanctity and inviolability of the tribunes 
had come to serve them as a means of aggression rather than of mere 
defence. Wherever they chose to interpose, all hindrances disappeared from 
their path ; it was only when they contemplated some decided step that tlieir 
fel-low tribunes had the right to interfere, all important measures being 
adopted by a council of the tribunes. 


This right of intercession soon a.ssumed a high significance. Without actual 
legal right to resist the laws passed by patrician rulers the tribunes 
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yet could, by simply declaring their readiness to support the plebeians in 
their passive stand against the demands of senate and consuls for troops of 
war, Offer effectual opposition to the enforcement of the state’s decrees. In 
this way they came to have a widely extended power of intervention, and at 
an early date they claimed the right of being present at all meetings of the 
sen-ate. Unquestionably the mass of the citizens would gladly have seen the 
plebeian tribunes driven from office, and on both sides party hatred ran 
high. In this period tradition, untrustworthy as history, places the murder 
(473) of Genucius, the tribune, and the legend of Coriolanus. 


SPURIUS CASSIUS AND THE FIRST AGRARIAN LAW 


The taxation abuses and the tyranny of the laws regulating debt, as well as 
the monopoly by patricians of state domains, had been allowed to go 
uncorrected until 494. In this year a high-minded citizen, Spurius Cassius 
Viscellinus, who was appointed consul for the third time in 486 and who 
then brought about the alliance with the Hernicans, as he had earlier, in 493, 
brought about that with the Latins, took an important conciliatory step in 
agrarian matters by proposing that the public lands be surveyed and given 
out in grants to the poorer plebeians, the remaining portions to be rented to 
patricians under much stricter conditions of payment than formerly. His law, 
it appears, was passed, but was never actually enforced. ^ Out of revenge 
his compeers hurled at him the accusation, fatal in republican Rome, of 
hav-ing aspired to mount the throne ; and in the following year at the 
expiration of his term of office he was sentenced to death. 


From this time until 466, when it was again driven into oblivion by the 
pressure of outside wars, the tribunes demanded the full enforcement of the 
Lex Cassia. Important advance in the development of the constitution was 
meanwhile made in another direction. With the institution of the tribunes, 
the informal, irregularly held meetings of the peasant assemblies were 
organised into the officially recognised diet of the whole plebeian body, 
which excluding the patricians and their clients (the latter now casting in 
their votes with the plebeians in the centuriata, thus considerably 
strengthening the position of the patricians in this assembly) broke up into 
smaller assemblies presided over by their tribunes and called the comitia 
trihuta (or assembly of the tribes) from the twenty-one district tribes into 
which the new organisation had divided tlie plebeians. These assemblies or 
comitia offered an opportunity’ to the tribunes gradually to educate the 
commonalty up to the high political standard set by the ablest of the 
plebeians. 


In this manner alone could the plebeians develop their full strength and 
importance as a class, since all the advantages conferred by ancient 
tradition and political routine, by a clear insight into their own needs, and a 
firmly established social, religious, and political position, were on the side 
of the patricians, the plebeians having further to contend against tlie 
disadvantage of being widely scattered over a great extent of territory and 
of having received no preparatory political training or instruction. It was 


precisely these hindrances to the advancement of their people that the more 
active 


\} More probably, according to Herzog, »i his bill never became a law ; and, 
as no record was made of unpassed bills, we do not know the precise nature 
of his proposal. Possibly it aimed to give the peasants a better title to the 
lands they held.] 


11. W. VOL. V.K 
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among the tribunes set about to overcome. A series of truly notable plebeian 
statesmen now came to the fore, the most prominent among them being the 
Icilii, tlie Virginii, and later the Duilii. 


As early as 492 an Icilius had passed a law making it a punishable crime to 
interrupt or in any way disturb the tribunes when in the act of laying their 
criminal decisions before the plebeians in the assembly of the tribes. 
Furthermore the tribunes, preventing as they did any violent interruption of 
tlie process of development by holding the plebeians, in all their upward 
strivings, strictly to the line of legal right, came to be tlie most powerful 
factor in the gradual development and formation of the Roman constitution. 
In domestic legislation they also constantly took the initiative, being chiefly 


Punishment of Cassius i 


concerned in gaining for the tribal assembly and their proceedings — which 
latter as merely ” legislative monologues ” had hitherto remained without 
result — a recognised position in the magistracy of the state. The centuriate 
assembly was at that time of comparatively little service to the plebeians. 
The plebeians eligible to vote greatly outnumbered the patricians of the 
same class; yet the arrangement of “voices” in the centuriata was such that 
the patricians largely predominated. The first census cla.ss consisted of 
eiglity centuries, the mass of the members possessing the least means being 
united into one, while the second, third, fourth, and fifth census classes — 
those formed of the peasantry of the middle class — were divided up into 
ninety centuries. 


It was long, however, before the tribunes gained for their tribal assembly 
the recognition of the state. It was as late as 482, that the commonalty 


[‘ According to some authorities, he wa.s hurled from the Tarpeian Rock ; 
other ancient writers assert tliat his father put him to death. ] 
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was entirely bound to the choice of the consuls and senate in consular 
elections, and it was only in 473 — when the uprising provoked by the 
murder of the tribune Genucius, brouo-ht an able and energetic plebeian, 
Volero Publilius, forward as leader of the plebs — that any important step 
was made in advance. In the year 471 this tribune, by securing the passage 
of a law providing that the election of the tribunes and sediles should be 
ratified by the tribal assembly, raised this body to a position beside that of 


the national assembly as an organ of the state with a special function in state 
legislation. The right of the plebs to deliberate and render decisions in their 
separate assemblies was thus recognised, and their hope of one day taking ” 
legislative initiative” made an actual fact. All measures proposed by them, 
drawn up in the form of petitions to the senate, must pass through the hands 
of the tribunes, and the senate had no longer the right to reject such 
proposals straightway, but must first take counsel upon them with the 
tribunes. In case of approval by the senate the rogations (where they did not 
relate exclusively to the affairs of the plebeians) were laid before the curiate 
assembly as the last step preliminary to their passage as laws./ 


THE INSTITUTION OF THE DECEMVIRATE 


According to the fragmentary accounts that have been handed down there 
was a long cessation of the civil strife in consequence of the heavy burden 
of wars and pestilence under which Rome at one time laboured : but the old 
struggle was finally renewed under conditions that made possible an entire 
change of tactics on the part of the plebeian leaders. In the year 462 the 
tribune Caius Terentilius Harsa proposed a measure — adopted the 
following year by the united college of tribunes — that empowered the 
commonalty to appoint a committee of five plebeians who should frame 
certain laws for the limiting and regulating of the arbitrary power of 
punishment exercised by the consuls in suits against plebeians ; just so 
much judicial power as the plebeian allowed him should the consul wield, 
but he was not to rule according to his own whim and pleasure. The aim of 
this measure was to complete the organisation of the plebs as an 
independent organ of the state, and to restrict as far as possible the functions 
of patrician magistrates in the administration of justice. It naturally met 
with the most determined opposition on the part of the older citizens; and 
even the most liberal and clear sighted among the patrician statesmen were 
alarmed at this incursion of the plebeians into a new field, since the greatest 
sufferers from any increase in the rights and independence of the plebs that 
would inevitably widen the gulf already existing between governing power 
and people, would be themselves. Bitter and prolonged were the party 
struggles that ensued, the same tribunes being appointed year after year by 
the people’s assemblies, while the senate and the older citizens, with equal 
obstinacy, rejected again and again the same old measures. The senate tried 
to conciliate the plebs by making other concessions, but in vain ; finally in 
the year 457 it gave its consent to the number of the tribunes being 
increased to ten — a doubtful victory for the plebs, since among so many 
one or another could surely be found who could be induced by patrician 
influence 


[} The comitia centuriata was now the great legislative body. At this early 
period the tribunes could influence legislation by moral suasion or by 
obstructing the levy of troops, disturbing public business, and threats of 


violence. The tribal assembly had as yet no legisInt’vo power. Cf. Herzog. 
mj 
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to use his right of intercession against any phins of his colleagues that might 
be troublesome.“ 


In one of the following years the consuls, A. Aternius and Sp. Tarpeius, 
passed a law limiting the hitherto unrestricted right of the consuls to impose 
property lines ; according to its terms no man (except in cases of appeal) 
could be sentenced to a heavier fine than two sheep or thirty head of cattle 
in one day. In spite of all this the obstinacy of the peo])le*s party remained 
unshaken until the senate finally succeeded in effecting a compromise, 
wherebv the power of the consuls to inflict punishment was considerably 
lessened, while the dangerous power of initial rogation by the tribunes was 
completely done away with. Between 454-452 an agreement with the 
tribunes was reached that both divisions of the Roman people should have a 
common civil and criminal code, and the codification of the new statute 
book was intrusted to a commission of ten men appointed by the comitia 
centuriata. The choice was made in 452, and the commissioners — 
decemvirs, so-called, including none but patricians — entered upon their 
functions May 15th, 451. A complete reorganisation of the old system being 
the work in hand, the magistrates, particularly consuls and tribunes, were, 
according to an ancient custom, suspended from office under a proviso that 
safeguarded the sworn rights and liberties of the commonalty, while it 
bound the tribunes not to make appeal to the people, and their full power 
was given into the hands of the new governing body. 


The manner in which the decemvirs at first discharged their duties is well 
known; so great was the legislative ability they displayed that dur-ing their 
first year of office, 451, they brought to completion the main object of their 
work. A code was shortly after approved by the senate, and accepted by the 
comitia centuriata, and affixed in the form of ten copper tablets to the 


speaker’s pulpit in the Forum. Ten new decemvirs were appointed for the 
year 450, and among these were several plebeians, the first non-aristo- 
cratic ofiice holders to act as representatives for the entire Roman people. 
Whatever may have been the plan of the politicians of that day, it never 
reached fulfilment ; as shortly after the completion of the new code, which 
comprised in all Twelve Tables, the decemvirate, headed by the brutally 
arrogant Appius Claudius,’ began to assume the character of the most 
intolerable despotism. Dissatisfaction reached its height when Appius 
Claudius and his associates attempted, against all legal right, to retain their 
office after the 15th of May, 449, and undertook war against the Sabines 
and the (quians.ft 


THE STORY OF VIRGINIA TOLD BY DIONYSIUS 


A plebeian, whose name was Lucius Virginius, a man inferior to none in 
military accomplishments, had the command of a century in one of the five 
legions that were employed against the .Aqui ; this person had a daughter, 
called from her father, Virginia, who far surpassed all tlie Roman virgins in 
beauty, and was promised in marriage to Lucius, formerly a tribune, the 


[1 As Ions as the function of the tribunes wa.s limited to the protection of 
the weak and to the obstruction of public business, an increase in number 
added strencth ; but when they acquired a right to initiate legislation, their 
great number weakened them, as the text makes clear. ] 


[2 Recent researches convince P’iske ” that Appius Claudius was a liberal, 
far-sighted statesman, neither brutal nor unnecessarily despotic ; but it is 
hardly probable that anything can now dispel the traditional view. 
Unfavourable contemporary judgments are seldom reversed by posterity. J 
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grandson of that Icilins who first instituted, and was first invested with, the 
tribunitian power. Appius Claudius, the chief of the decemvirs, having seen 
this virgin, who was now marriageable, as she was reading in a school (for 
the schools stood at that time near the Forum) he was presently captivated 
with her beauty, and the violence of his passion forcing him often to return 
to the school, his frenzy was, by this time, increased. But, finding it 
impossible for him to marry her, both because she was i:)romised to 
another, and because he himself was married ; and looking upon it, at tlie 
same time, to be below him to marry into a plebeian family, and contrary to 
the law, which he himself had inserted among those of the Twelve Tables, 
he first endeavoured to corrupt her with money ; and, for that purpose, was 
continually sending some women to her governesses (for Virginia had lost 
her mother) and gave them much, and promised more. The women he sent 
to tempt the governesses had orders not to acquaint them with the name of 
the man who was in love with Virginia, but only that he was a person who 
liad it in his power to do good and bad offices to those he thought fit. When 
he found himself unable to gain the governesses, and saw the virgin 
guarded even with greater care than before, his passion was inflamed, and 
he resolved upon more audacious measures. Then, sending for Marcus 
Claudius, who Avas one of his clients, a daring man, and ready for any 
service, he acquainted him with his passion; and, having instructed liim 
what he would have him do and say, he sent him away, accompanied with a 
band of the most profligate men. Claudius, going to the school, seized the 
virgin, and attempted to lead her away publicly through the Forum ; but 
there being an outcry, and a great concourse of people, he was hindered 
from carrying the virgin to the place he had designed, and addressed 
himself to a magistrate. This was Appius, who was then sitting alone in the 
tribunal to hear causes, and administer justice to those who applied for it. 
But, when Claudius was going to speak, the people, who stood round the 
tribunal cried out and expressed their indignation, and all desired he might 
stay till the relations of the virgin were present. And Appius ordered it 
should be so. In a short time, Publius Nuraitorius, uncle to Virginia by her 
mother, a man of distinction among the plebeians, appeared with many of 
his friends and relations; and, not long after, came Lucius, to whom she had 
Ijeen promised by her father, accompanied with a strong body of young 
plebeians. He came to the tribunal out of breath, and labouring for 


respiration, and desired to know who it was had dared to lay hands upon a 
virgin, who was a Roman citizen, and what he meant by it. 


All being silent, Marcus Claudius, who had laid hold on Virginia, spoke as 
follows : ” I have committed neither a rash nor a violent action in relation to 
this virgin, Appius Claudius ; but, as I am her master, I take her according 
to law. I shall now inform you by what means she is become mine. I have a 
female slave, who belonged to my father, and has served a great many 
years. This slave, being with child, was engaged by the wife of Virginius, 
whom she was acquainted with, and used to visit, to give her the child she 
should be brought to bed of ; and, in performance of this promise, when 
delivered of this daughter, she pretended to us that she was brought to bed 
of a dead child, and gave the girl to Numitoria ; who, having no children, 
either male, or female, took the child; and, supposing it, brought it up. For a 
long time, I was ignorant of all this ; but now being informed of it, and 
provided with many credible witnesses, and having also examined the 
slave, I fly to that law, which is common to all, and determines that the 
children shall belong to their mothers,” not to those who suppose them ; 
that, 
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if the mothers are free, the children shall be free ; if those are slaves, the 
children shall be slaves also ; and that both the children and the mothers 
shall have the same masters. In virtue of this law, I desire that I may take 
the dauo-hter of my slave, and I am ready to submit my pretensions to a 
trial; and, if any one claims her, to give sufficient sureties to produce her at 
the time appointed; but if they desire to have this affair speedily 
determined, I am willing this minute to plead my cause before you, and 
shall neither give security for lier appearance, nor offer anything that may 
create a delay. Let tliem choose which of these conditions they like best.” 


After Claudius had said this, and added many entreaties that his claim 
miglit not be less regarded than that of his adversaries, because he Avas his 


client, and of mean birth, the uncle of Virginia answered in few words, and 
those such as were proper to be addressed to a magistrate, saying, that 
Virginius, a plebeian, was the father of this girl, and then abroad in the 
service of his country; that Numitoria, his own sister, a woman of virtue and 
worth, was her mother, who died not many years before; that the virgin 
herself had been educated in such a manner as became a person of free 
condition, and a citizen of Rome; that she had been solemnly betrothed to 
Icilius, and that the marriage had taken effect, if the war with the yEqui had 
not intervened; that, during no less than fifteen years, Claudius had never 
attempted to aver anything of this kind to the relations of Virginia, but that 
now the virgin was marriageable, and of distinguished beauty, he was 
charmed with it, and published an infamous calumny, contrived not indeed 
by himself, but by a man who thought he had a right to gratify all his 
passions by all the methods he could invent. He added that, as to the trial, 
the father himself would defend the cause of his daughter wAhen he 
returned from the campaign; and that, in the meantime, as he was her uncle, 
and ready to support her right, he himself claimed her person, to which he 
was entitled by the laws; and in this, he insisted upon nothing that was 
either new, or not allowed to every Roman, if not to every other man, which 
is, that if it is pretended that any person is a slave, not the man who 
maintains that he is so, but he who asserts his liberty, shall have the custody 
of that person, till the decision of the contest. And he said that Appius was 
obliged, on many accounts, to observe this institution; first, because he had 
inserted this very law with the rest in the Twelve Tables; and, in the next 
place, because he was chief of the decemvirate; and, besides, that he was 
invested not only with the consular, but also with the tribunitian, power, the 
principal function of which was to relieve such of the citizens as were weak 
and destitute of all other help. He then desired him to compassionate a 
virgin, who fled to him for assistance, and who had long since lost her 
mother, and was then deprived of her father, and in danger of losing not 
only her paternal fortunes, but also her husband, her country, and, the 
greatest of all human blessings, her liberty. And, having lamented the abuse 
to which the virgin would be delivered up, and by that means raised great 
compassion in all present, he at last spoke of the time to be appointed for 
the decision of this cause. [He urged that he be given custody of the girl 
until the return of her father. Appius however refused this request. Icilius, 


the virgin’s betrothed lover, protested tluit the outrage should never be 
consummated while he lived. ] 


Icilius was going on, when the lictors, by order of the magistrate, kept him 
off from the tribunal, and commanded him to obey the sentence. Upon 
which Claudius laid hold on the virgin, and was going to take her away» 
while she hung upon her uncle, and her s})ouse. The people, who stood 
round the tribunal, seeing her in so moving an agony, cried out e^ at once* 
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and, without regarding the authority of the magistrate, fell upon those who 
were endeavouring to force her away. So that Claudius, fearing the 
violence, quitted Virginia, and fled for refuge under the feet of the 
decemvir. Appius, seeing all the people in a rage, was at first greatly 
disordered, and in doubt for a considerable time what measures to take; then 
calling Claudius to the tribunal, and speaking a few words to him, as it 
seemed, he made a sign for the audience to be silent, and said: ” Since I find 
you are exasperated at the sentence I have pronounced, citizens, I shall 
waive the exactness of that part of it which relates to the giving sureties by 
Claudius for the appearance of Virginia; and, in order to gratify you, I have 
prevailed upon my client to consent that the relations of the virgin shall bail 
her till the arrival of her father. Take away the virgin, therefore, Numitorius, 
and acknowledge yourself bound for her appearance to-morrow. For this 
time is sufficient for you both to give Virginius notice to-day, and to bring 
him hither in three or four hours from the camp to-morrow.” And they 
desiring further time, he gave no answer, but rose up, and ordered his seat to 
be taken away. 


He left the Forum full of anguish, distracted with love, and determined not 
to relinquish the virgin any more to her relations ; but when she was 
produced by her surety, to take her away by force ; to place a stronger guard 
about his person, in order to prevent any violence from the multitude, and 
early to post a great number of his friends and clients round the tribunal. 


That he might execute this resolution with a show of justice under the 
pretence of the non-appearance of the father, he sent some horsemen, whom 
he chiefly confided in, to the camp with letters for Antonius, who 
commanded the legion in which Virginius served, to desire he would detain 
the man in safe custody, lest, when he Avas informed of the situation of his 
daughter, he might escape out of the camp. But his design was prevented by 
the son of Numitorius, and the brother of Icilius, who being sent away by 
the rest of her relations upon the first motion of this affair, as they were 
young, and full of spirit, rode full speed ; and, arriving at the camp before 
the men sent by Appius, informed Virginius of everything which had passed 
; who, going to Antonius, and concealing the true cause of his request, 
pretended that he had received an account of the death of some near 
relation, whose funeral and burial he was obliged by the law to perform ; 
and, by that means obtained his dismission ; and, setting out in the evening 
with the youths, he took a byroad for fear of being pursued both from the 
camp, and the city; which really happened; for Antonius, having received 
the letters about the first watch, detached a party of horse after him, and 
others, sent from the city, patrolled all night in the road that led from the 
camp to Rome. When Appius was informed of the unexpected arrival of 
Virginius, he was in a fury ; and, going to the tribunal with a great number 
of attendants, ordered the relations of Virginia to appear. When they were 
come, Claudius repeated what he had said before, and desired Appius to 
decide the contest without delay, saying that both his informer and his 
witnesses were present, and that he was ready to deliver up the slave herself 
to be examined. He ended all with a feigned lamentation, grounded on a 
supposed fear of not obtaining the same justice with others, as he had said 
before, because he was his client ; and also with desiring that Appius would 
not relieve those whose complaints were the most affecting, but whose 
demands were the most equitable. 


On the other side, the father of the virgin, and the rest of her relations, 
brought many just and well-grounded proofs to show the child could not 
have been supposed ; alleging that the sister of Numitorius, and v/iie of 
Vir- 
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prinius, oonkl have lu) prol)able reason to suppose a child, since she was 
then young, and married to a young man, and liad brought forth a child no 
very considerable time after her marriage ; neither, if she had been ever so 
desirous to introduce a foreign offspring into her own family, would she 
have taken the child of another person’s slave, rather than that of a free 
woman united to her by consanguinity, or friendship, whose fidelity might 
have secured to her the [)osse.ssion of the child she liad taken ; and, when 
she had it in her power to take either a male or a female child, she would 
have certainly chosen the former. For, after a woman is brought to bed, if 
she wants children, she must necessarily be contented with, and bring up, 
whatever nature ])roduces ; whereas, a woman who supposes a child will, in 
all probability, choose one of that sex which excels the other. As to the 
informer, and the credible witnesses which Claudius said he would produce 
in great numbers, thev disproved their testimony by this reason, drawn from 
probability, that Numitoria would never have done a thing openly, and in 
conjunction with witnesses of free condition, which required secrecy, and 
might have been transacted b}’ one person, and, by that means, have 
exposed herself to have the girl taken from her by the master of the mother, 
after she had brought her np. 


While they were alleging these reasons, and many others of equal weight, 
and such as could admit of no reply, and at the same time representing the 
calamities of the virgin in a very affecting manner, all who heard them, 
when they cast their eyes upon her, compassionated the distresses in which 
her beauty had involved her (for, being dressed in mourning, her looks fixed 
on the ground, and the lustre of her eyes drowned in tears, she attracted the 
regard of all the spectators ; such was her beauty, and such her grace, that 
she appeared more than mortal), and all bewailed this unexpected turn of 
fortune, when they considered from what prosperity she was fallen, and to 
what abuses and insults she was going to be exposed. They also reflected 
that, since the law which had secured their liberty was violated, nothing 
could hinder their own wives and daughters also from suffering the same 
treatment. While they were making these, and the like reflections, and 


communicating them to one another, they could not refrain from tears. But 
Appius, who was not in his nature a man of sense, being then corrupted 
with the greatness of his power, his mind distempered, and his heart 
inflamed with the love of Virginia, paid no regard to the reasons alleged in 
her favour, nor was moved with her tears, but even resented the compassion 
shown to her by the audience ; since he looked upon himself to deserve 
greater compassion and to suffer greater torments from that beauty which 
had enslaved him. AVrought up to madness, therefore, by all these 
incentives, he had the confidence both to make a shameless speech, by 
which he plainly confirmed the suspicion that he himself had contrived the 
calumny against the virgin, and to commit a tyrannical and cruel action. 


For, while they were going on to plead in her favour, he commanded silence 
; and all being silent, and the people in the Forum flocking to the tribunal 
from a desire to hear what he would say, he often turned his eyes here and 
there to observe the number of his friends, who by his orders had posted 
themselves in different parts of the Forum, and then spoke as follows : ” 
This is not the first time, Virginius, and you who attend with him, that I 
have heard of this affair; I was informed of it long ago, even before 1 was 
invested with this magistrac}’. Hear now by what means it came to my 
knowledge: The father of this Marcus Claudius, when he was dying, desired 
me to be trustee for his son, whom he was leaving an infant ; for theClaudii 
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tary clients to our family. During the time of this trust, I had information 
given me that Numitoria had supposed this girl, whom she had received 
from the slave of Claudius ; and, upon examining into the matter, I found it 
was so. As it did not become me to stir in this affair myself, I thought it best 
to leave it to this man, when he grew up, either to take away the girl if he 
thought fit, or to come up to an accommodation with those who had brought 
her up, for a sum of money, or to gratify them with the possession of her. 
Since that time, being engaged in public affairs I gave myself no further 
concern about those of Claudius. But it is probable that when he was taking 
an account of his own fortunes he also received the same information 
concerning this girl which had before been given to me ; neither does he 


claim anything unwarranted by law, in desiring to take the daughter of his 
own slave. If they would have accommodated this matter, it had been well ; 
but, since it is brought into litigation, I give this testimony in his favour, and 
decree him to be the master of the girl.” 


When those who were uncorrupted and friends of justice heard this 
sentence, they held up their hands to heaven, and raised an outcry mixed 
with lamentation and resentment ; while the flatterers of the oligarchy gave 
acclamations capable of inspiring the men in power with confidence. And 
the assembly being inflamed and full of various expressions and agitations, 
Appius commanded silence, and said : ” Disturbers of the public 
tranquillity, and useless both in peace and war, if you cease not to divide the 
city and to oppose us in the execution of our office, necessity shall teach 
you to submit. Think not that these guards in the Capitol and the fortress are 
placed there by us only to secure the city against a foreign enemy, and that 
we Shall suffer you to sit here and taint the administration of the 
government. Be more prudent for the future than you are now ; depart all of 
you who have nothing to do here, and mind your own affairs, if you are 
wise. And do you, Claudius, take the girl, and lead her through the Forum 
without fearing any-one, for the twelve axes of Appius shall attend you.” 
After he had said this, the people withdrew from the Forum, sighing, 
beating their foreheads, and unable to refrain from tears ; while Claudius 
was taking away the virgin, who hung round her father, kissing him, and 
calling upon him with the most endearing expressions. In this distress 
Virginius resolved upon an action, deplorable indeed, and afflicting for a 
father, but at the same time becoming a lover of liberty and a man of great 
spirit ; for, having desired leave to embrace his daughter for the last time 
without molestation, and to say what he thought fit to her in private before 
she was taken from the Forum, he obtained it from the magistrate ; and his 
enemies retiring a little, he held her in his arms, while she was fainting, 
sinking to the ground, and scarce able to support herself, and for some time 
called upon her, kissed her, and wiped off her tears that flowed without 
ceasing ; then, drawing her on by degrees, when he came to a cook’s shop, 
he snatched up a knife from the table and plunged it in her breast, saying 
only this, ” I send thee, child, to the manes of thy ancestors with liberty and 
innocence, for if thou hadst lived, that tyrant would not have suffered thee 
to enjoy either. “^ An 


[1 Livy makes Virginius say : ” In this manner, my child, the only one in 
my power, do I secure your liberty.” LivT’ continues as follows: “Then 
looking back on Appius, ‘With this blood, Appius,’ said he, ‘I devote thee 
and thine head to perdition.’ Appius, alarmed by the cry raised at such a 
horrid deed, ordered Virginius to be seized. But he, clearing a passage with 
the weapon wherever he went, and protected also by a great number of 
young men who escorted him. made his way to the gate. Icilius and 
Numitorius raised up the lifeless body and exposed it to the view of the 
people, deploring the villainy of Appius, the fatal beauty of the maiden, and 
the necessity which had urged the father to the act. The matrons who 
followed joined their exclama-138 THE HISTORY OF ROME 
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outcry being raised, he held the bloody knife in his hand, and, covered as he 
was with the blood of his daughter, he ran like a madman through the city 
and called the citizens to liberty. Then, forcing his way through the gates, 
he mounted a horse that stood ready for him, and rode to the camp 
accompanied by Numitorius, who had attended him from thence to the city. 
He was followed by about four hundred other plebeians. e 


FALL OF THE DECEMVIRATE 


The plebeian legions, infuriated by the story of the outrage, as related by 
Virginius, advanced on the city and invested the Aventine. Icilius in concert 
with the liberal patricians, L. Valerius Potitus and M. Horatius Barbatus, 
had already organised a party in Rome ; and as the decemvirs, supported by 
a contingent of the old citizens, persisted in their refusal to relinquish their 
office, the plebeians, on the advice of M. Duilius, again withdrew in a body 
to the Sacred Mount on the Anio. This new secession forced tlie decemvirs 
to resign ; and by means of negotiations with the senate carried on by 
Valerius and Horatius in the summer of 449, important concessions were 
gained, which assured — the old order of things having meanwhile been 
resumed — the future position of the plebs in the Roman state. As before 
there were appointed two magistrates (Valerius and Horatius being the first 
to fill this office) elected by the free choice of the citizens, to whom the 
name consul was now for the first time properly applied, and the plebs were 
again represented by their tribunes. The only legacy of the decemvirs to be 
taken up was the new system of laws, the complete revision and 
codification of all the legal forms and processes that had hitherto been 
current in Rome. In the ’” Twelve Tables ” the whole Roman people had 
now a just and uniform code of marriage, property, civil, and criminal 
laws.’ 


tions : ‘ Are these the con.sequences of rearing children ? Are these the 
rewards of chastity ? ‘ with other mournful reflections, such as are 
suggested by grief to women, and whicli, from the greater sensibility of 
their tender minds, are always the most affecting. The discourse of the men, 
and particularly of Icilius, turned entii-ely on their being deprived of the 
protection of tribunes, and consequently of appeals to the people, and on the 
indignities thrown upon all.” | 


[1 The Twelve Tables were considered as the foundation of all law, and 
Cicero always mentions them with the utmost reverence. But only 
fragments remain, and those who have bestowed the greatest labour in 
examining these can give but an imperfect account of their original form 
and contents. A few provisions only can be noticed here. 


(1) The patricians and their clients should be included in the plebeian tribes. 
And when we speak of clients, we must now comprehend also the freedmen 
(libertini), who were a large and increasing class. Further, the three old 
patrician tribes now, or before this, became obsolete ; and henceforth a 
patrician was known not as a Kamnian, a Titian, or a Lucerian, but as a 
burgess of the PoUian, Papirian, or some other local tribe. 


(2) The law of debt was left in its former state of severity. But the condition 
of borrowing money was made easier ; for it was made illegal to exact 
higher interest than 10 per cent. For this is the meaning of foenus 
iinciarium. Uncia (derived from unns) is one of the twelve units into which 
the as was divided, each being one-twelfth part of the whole. Now ^ of the 
capital is 8J per cent. ; but as the old Roman year was only ten months, we 
must add t.o months’ interest at the same rate ; and this amounts to 10 per 
cent, for the year of twelve months. 


(8) No private law or privilegium — that is a law to impose any penalty or 
disability on a single citizen, similar in character to our bills of attainder — 
was to be made. 


(4) There was to be an appeal to the people from the sentence of every 
magistrate ; and no citizen was to be tried for his life except before the 
centuriate assembly. 


(6) The old law or custom prohibiting all intermarriage (connubium) 
between the two orders was now formally confirmed, and thus a positive 
bar wao put to any equalisation of the two orders. No such consummation 
could be looked for, when the code of national law proclaimed them to be 
of different races, unfit to mingle one with the other. 


(6) To this may be added the celebrated law by which any one who wrote 
lampoons or libels on his neighbours was liable to be deprived of civil 
rights (dhninntio capitis). By this law the poet Naevius was punished when 
he assailed the great family of the Metelli.”/] 
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Apparently an attempt was made to mitigate their severity in certain 
respects ; but the law of debtor and creditor still remained extremely harsh, 
and the maintenance of the prohibition against marriage between patricians 
and plebeians, with the denial of all legal rights to the issue of such 
marriages, kept alive the most intense phase of the animosity felt toward 
each other by the divided classes. On the other hand the new statutes sought 
to overthrow the former evil practices in consequence of which patricians 
and plebeians accused of capital political crimes were certain to receive 
severe sentence, the first from the tribal assembly, the second from the 
curiata. Hereafter the centuriate assembly was to be the sole organ of the 
peo-ple’s will in the trial and judgment of criminal offences. It was 
apparently at this epoch also that the Romans first caused their raw supplies 
of copper ore to be minted in copper coins. 


Under the conduct of the consuls Horatius and Valerius, and of the able and 
energetic tribune of the plebs, M. Duilius, the affairs of Rome were soon 
brought into a condition of order and peace. A series of laws were set in 
operation which may be looked upon as the Magna Charta of the plebs, and 
on the proposition of the consuls the right of appeal was confirmed by the 
centuriate assembly, and given the most solemn and binding form, so that 
no magistrate (the dictator himself, who had retained all his former power, 
not excepted) who had pronounced sentence of death without admitting the 
right of appeal to the people could be a second time elected to office. The 
inviolability of the peo-ple’s tribunes was again declared, and safeguarded 
anew by a special enactment of the citizens under the sanction of the gods ; 
and, representatives of the entire people as they were henceforth, their 
official organisation underwent important changes. 


This was the beginning of the period during which patricians were driven 
by various causes to seek the protection of the tribunes, and the senate 


frequently availed itself of their support to break the opposition of the 
consuls. Their share in the transactions of the senate was now formally 
recognised ; but they could still impose only money penalties on patrician 
Opponents summoned before the tribal assembly, and when they 
contemplated bringing a capital charge they were obliged to apply first to 
the patrician magistrate, who would himself lay the charge before the 
ceuturiata. With the increase in importance of their position the tribunes 
received the right to take auspices. The election of quaestors, who as yet 
acted only in matters of finance, was also given over, in 447, to the tribunes 
under supervision by the consuls. 


The great advance made by the plebs during the crisis the state had passed 
through was best evidenced by the altered position of the tribal assembly 
which, in obedience to the Valerio-Horatian law that declared the decisions 
of the plebs as uttered in the tribal assembly to be binding on the entire 
people, was given equal rights with the centuriata and elevated 
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beside it to the importance of a second national assembly. Widely different 
interpretations have been f/iven of the actual functions and position of the 
tribal assembly up to the time of the Tarentine War; but tlie views which 
seem most acceptable state that in order to become laws the decisions of the 
tributa in general matters, as ^vell as those of the centuriata, needed the 
sanction of the senate, n\erely as a form, perhaps, and without any special 
proviso attached. The position of the senate appears to have remained un- 
chaniTed in so far as that the tribunes were obliged to take counsel with that 
bodv\nd obtain its consent or authority before undertaking the passage of 
any measures that might require in their carrying out the full executive 
machinery of the state. This was the more necessary in that the senate, 
under the republic, had gradually assumed entire control of the state’s 
finances: and neither the consuls nor the dictator himself, with all his 
unlimited power, could touch any of the public funds without the senate’s 
express consent. 


The tribal assembly, unhampered as it was by the complicated business 
routine that marked the proceedings of the centuriate assembly, offered the 
best field for the further development of the Roman state. Here the popular 
assemblies under the tribunes took a leading part in legislation, and the 
plebeians carried into the camp of the old citizens an active political war 
that was as ever directed towards levelling the distinctions that still 
separated them from the aristocratic classes, and gaining for themselves the 
rights and privileges that should be theirs under an impartial state rule. 


Thus we see that from the close of the great crisis the plebs continued to 
gain ground slowly but surely. Aside from the rustic population, that lived 
widely scattered in villages or on countr}’- estates and were seldom brought 
into the current of political agitation unless great interests were at stake ; 


there was still another class of plebeians who took no part in the general 
strife but bent their energies solely towards securing and making permanent 
their newly won advantage, and establishing peaceful relations wdth the 
aristocratic families. These designs were greatly aided by the fact that the 
leadership in all the upward movements of the plebs fell naturally into the 
hands of the richest and most able, politically, among them. It was onl}” at 
a later period, when the issue at stake was the winning of a great political 
and agricultural victory for the benefit of the entire community, that the 
lesser and poorer peasant landholders, whose interests were more deeply 
involved than those of any other class, rose in union and brought to bear on 
the higher rank that nuglity, irresistible pressure which is in their power to 
exert. Under these conditions the political conflict took on the character of a 
“class war,” with all the statesmanship, shrewdness, and craft, usual to such 
contests. 


THE CANULEIAN LAW 


The first successful assault made since the great crisis on the position of the 
aristocracy in the state was that of the tribune Caius Canuleius, who in 445 
B.C. caused the passage of a rogation Avhich raised tlie prohibition against 
marriages between patricians and plebeians, and declared the full legality 
of such contracts. The chief object of this reform was to assure the rank and 
position of the patrician father to the children of plebeian women, the old 
law having declared all children of mixed marriages to be-long to the order 
of plebs. This victory was particularly im])ortant from a political point of 
view, since it paved the way for the final coalescence 
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of the two parties of the state. Encouraged by their success the tribunes 
prepared to push a new measure which, brought forward simultaneously 
with the rogation of Canuleius, had for design to facilitate the appointment 
of plebeians to the consulate, by leaving it open to the citizens to select for 
the office either plebeians or patricians. After a prolonged contest the old 
citizens yielded in so far as to effect a compromise agreeing to admit to 
consular power such plebeians as had distinguished themselves in a military 
career. The centuriate assembly appointed in place of consuls and to the 
same term of office military tribunes, invested with full consular authority, 
and to this position, which was decidedly inferior to that of consul in 
dignity and rank, plebeians were now eligible. For long this victory was one 
in theory only to the plebeians, the question constantly arising whether at 
the next election consuls or consular tribunes were to be appointed. Finally, 
in 444, the old-citizen party forced the newly elected military tribunes, 
among whom were doubtless two plebeians, to resign after only a few 
months, by pretexting errors made in taking the auspices at their election ; 
and for the remainder of that year and the whole of the year following 
patrician consuls were appointed. As a result of such chicanery the 
consulship was filled by none but patricians up to the year 401 B.C. 


Simultaneously with the establishment of consular tribunes the patricians 
introduced a new system of tactics to defend their political position, being- 
led thereto partly by the constantly increasing mass of public affairs that 
passed under their hands. They withdrew one after the other from the 
consulship several important functions which they placed in the hands of 
officials newly created for that purpose, and thus secured to themselves the 
conduct of some of the weightiest of the state’s affairs. As the plebeian 
consular tribunes were persistently denied all share in the administration of 
justice, two new patrician officers of state were appointed called censors, to 
whom was entrusted the estimate and establishment every five years of the 
budget, the framing of the list of citizens, the assessment for taxation, the 
holding of the census, and the right of filling vacancies in the senate and of 
striking undesirable names off tlie lists of senators, knights, and citizens. 


The office of censor as originally instituted was to last for the period of a 
lustrum, or five years ; but in 434 the term was limited to one year and a 
half. Usually filled by former consuls or military tribunes, the position of 
censor gradually rose in dignity and power until it came to be the highest 
office in the Roman state. The later censors also had the right of punishing 
such citizens as had been guilty of dishonourable or immoral conduct, 
without laying themselves directly open to the action of the law, by means 
of a so-called censorial “note.” All senators who had fallen under their 
censure must resign their seat, all knights must forego performing their 
duties on horseback, and all citizens must withdraw from the associations of 
their tribe and submit to an increased tax. 


Meanwhile the slow but steady onward march of the plebeians was not to 
be withstood. In the year 421 a proposal was made and adopted declaring 
them eligible to the quaestorship, and in 409 three out of four positions of 
qucestor were awarded to plebeian candidates. From the fact that after 400 
one or more plebeians were regularly appointed to the military tribunate ^ it 
would appear that the road to political equality between the two great 


[1 As a matter of fact, plebeians were represented in the office for but two 
or three years ; it then fell exclusively into the hands of the patricians. Cf. 
Herzog.’”’] 
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Roman orders at last lay open. And indeed the nation would have pro- 
crressed to full and peaceful development both at home and abroad had not 
the orderly course of events been suddenly and disastrously broken in upon 
by a terrible storm of war. 


EXTERNAL WARS 


Since the conclusion of the alliance with the Latins and the Hernicans 
scarcely a year had passed that was not marked by conflicts between the 
Romans, aided by their new allies, and one or another of their foes in 
central Italy — the attitude of the Romans during these hostilities, as late as 
the middle of the lifth centur}-, being for the most part one of defence. At 
the time of the institution of the people’s tribunate Rome’s most dangerous 
enemy were the Etruscans of Veii, a people with whom she had waged, 
since 483, a bitter and disastrous frontier war. After a defeat suffered by the 
Veientines in 475, a truce to last four hundred months was concluded, 
which was not broken until 437. 


During this time the feuds with other adversaries raged all the fiercer, that 
with the Sabines, which had commenced in 505, lasting until the great 
victory won by the consul, M. Horatius, in 449. Since then Rome’s peace 
had not been menaced from that quarter, all the vigorous young men of true 
Sabine blood having, as it appears, deserted their native cantons to follow 
the fortunes of their Sabellian kindred in the conquest of southern Italy. 
Hence the more prolonged and obstinately fought were the heavy wars 
carried on by the Romans against the brave “‘Equians, and those ancient 
foes of Latium, the mighty, warlike Volscians./ 


While Rome in her early wars was for the most part triumphing over her 
enemies, and laying the foundations of her future power and glory, the 
daring enterprise of a handful of adventurers achieved what even the Gauls 
failed to accomplish, and struck a blow at her ver^- licart. A band of slaves 
and exiles, amounting to about 4000, or not much more, and led by 
Herdonius, a Sabine, liaving descended the Tiber in boats in the dead of 
night, landed near tlie Capitoline Hill, apparently just beyond the wall 
which ran from the hill to the river, and where, as we have seen, its bank 
was unprotected. Hence Herdonius led his men towards the Forum and up 
the ascent of the Capitoline, without meeting with any resistance till he 
arrived at the Porta Pandana, and here only from the guard ; for we have 
already mentioned that this gate was always left open. The guard being 
forced, the invaders proceeded up the hill, took possession of the Capitol 
and Arx, and invoked the slaves of Rome to strike for freedom. The origin 


of this daring attempt is involved in mystery. It may possibly have been 
organised by Cseso Quinctius, son of Cincinnatus, who was an exile ; but 
that he took a personal share and perished in the enterprise, as Niebuhr, and 
after him Dr. Arnold, have assumed, there is not a tittle of evidence to 
sliow. It was not possible that the attempt sliould be permanently 
successful, yet, from the dissensions then prevailing at Rome, it caused 
great embarrassment and was only put down with the aid of the Tusculans. 
The Capitol was retaken by storm ; Herdonius and many of his band were 
slain in the affray; the rest were captured and put to deatli.i/ 


In these wars all the efforts of tlie Volscians were directed towards 
acquiring the territory to the north, and that on the seacoast and on the river 
Trerus, while the vEquians strove to extend their dominions westward and 
southwestward as far as the Latin-Roman domains. 
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The Romans, on their side, sought to check the growth of the Volscians by 
spreading out parallel with them ; and they immediately planted settlements 
or rather military posts all through the mountain regions between the Trerus 
and the Pomptine marsh, to separate the eastern tribes of the Volscians from 
those of the western. At times very serious in character, this war was carried 
on for a long period without any advantage to the Latins or the Romans, 
until at last, after 487, the struggle was brought almost to the very doors of 
Rome.’ Step by step the ./Equians pushed on until they gained possession 
of the Latin marshes as far as Mount Algidus, on the eastern w/all of the 
Alban hills ; and it w^as this chain of mountains that the latter made the 
starting-point of all their marauding expeditions into the Roman territory. It 
was 459 before a change came that w^as favourable to the Romans. In this 
year the western branch of the Volscians which for seventy years had not 
taken up arms against Rome, concluded a formal peace with the Romans, 
doubtless sacrificing thereto their capital, Antium, which had so frequently 
been the object of dispute. Relieved on that side, the Romans could now 


direct all their power against the “Equians and the eastern Volscians and in 
431 there came a decidedly favourable turn in their affairs. 


Probably the Volscians had been considerably weakened by incursions from 
the constantly expanding Sabellian tribes in their rear, and the Romans now 
took the offensive against them with growing success until piece by piece 
they regained all the territory that had formerly been taken from the Latins. 
The iEquians were driven back to their highlands, and the country of the 
eastern Volscians, turned into a seat of war, was traversed in 408 by the 
Romans who plundered on all sides. So weakened were Rome’s adversaries 
in 404 that they looked on passively at the siege and capture of Veii. In 400 
Tarracina was taken, and in 393 Circeii was freshl}/4 colonised, so that even 
in the later period when it had attained its greatest size all of Latium was 
either subject or allied to Rome. Moreover as a result of these struggles, and 
during their course, the compact between the Romans and their Latin allies 
grew into a sort of hegemony, the Romans claiming the sole right to decide 
in all matters relating to wars and contracts, while the Latin praetors ceased 
to alternate with the Roman generals as commanders-in-chief of the army, 
and the positions of staff officers in the allied troops, at first open only to 
men appointed by the Romans, soon came to be filled almost exclusively by 
the Romans themselves. 


The close of the fifth century was also marked by new conflicts between the 
Roman-Latin nations and the Veientines. The peace with this people which 
had lasted so many years came to an end in 438, when the Roman city 
Fidense, on the Tiber, fell into the possession of Veii. In 437 a war broke 
out that was interruj)ted in 434 by the conclusion of an eight years’ truce, 
then resumed until the total overthrow of Fidente in 425, after which it 
terminated in a second truce of twenty years. During all this period of truce 
the political situation of the Rasena, the race that had for long been pow^er- 
ful in Italy, was so adverse that the Romans were led to entertain the project 
of entirely destroying Veii and then proceeding northward from the Tiber on 
a grand conquering expedition against Etruria. The power of the Rasena had 
attained its height in the beginning of the fifth century Avhen, firmly 
established on their three mainland districts, in alliance with the 
Carthaginians they made Greeks and Italians feel their supremacy on the 


[^ “After the-se events,” says Eutropius,/ ” a census was held in the city, iu 
which the number of the citizens was found to be 119,319.” | 
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Tyrrhenian Sea. Etruria had also owned for many decades — as Carthage 
liad, since oOO, owned the ishmd of Sardinia — the coast lands of Corsica 
; hut these possessions were seriously threatened hy the rise in power of the 
Hellenes. 


Since the crushing defeat suffered by the Etruscans in 474 at the hands of 
Hiero I of Syracuse and the Greeks of Cyme, in a sea battle near that town, 
Syracuse, Tarentum, and Massilia had further impaired their pre-dominaiice 
on the Italian seas. The Campanian province of Etruria and northern Italy 
were also about that time menaced simultaneously by different but equally 
powerful enemies. The danger on the Campanian side was from the 
Sabellian populations. At the time of Tarquinius’ departure the Samnites 
had probably been long in possession of tlie mountainous regions 

e.xtt’ Utling between tlie lowlands of the Apulian and Campanian coasts, 
and since the middle of the fifth century had sent out successive conquering 
e.Kpeditions whicli, penetrating further and further southward and seaward, 
threatened equal danger to the Italians and the Etruscans. Simultaneously 
with the uprising of the Lucanian Sabellians in |\lagna Grtecia, in the third 
decade before the close of the lifth century, Campanian Sabellians invaded 
the beautiful regions on the Gulf of Naples. In 420 the Greeks lost Cyme — 
henceforth Italian Cumie — but continued to have dominion in and around 
Naples for several centuries, and in 424, when Etruscan Capua fell, the 
Ilasena were driven forever from that part of Italy. 


More disastrous still to the Rasena of northern Italy were the conquests of 
the Celts, a people destined to play the gloomy role of destroyer, who had 
lately made violent irruption among the Italian races. 


Their irresistible onward sweep against the Etruscans seems to have taken 
place in the early part of the fifth century, some time after the first 
migratory tribes had wandered out of Gaul. During the last three decades of 
the century the Celtic swarms also crossed the Padus and extended their 
conquests into the lowlands as far as the Adriatic Sea. So engrossed were 
the Etruscans of the regions between the Arno and the Tiber in their efforts 
to repel these invading hordes, that they had neither time nor thought to 
give to Veli which had been harassed by tlie Romans since 405. This war, 
during the course of which Veii was first blockaded in 404, then regularly 
invested in 403, marks a threefold epoch in the history of Rome. With it the 
Romans took the first step in the perilous path of foreign conquest, and 
departed from their old-time custom of short summer campaigns, the troops 
remaining the whole winter through in the lines and camps with which Veii 
was surrounded. This innovation was made possible by a resolution adopted 
by the senate that foot soldiers should be paid wages by the state ; anda 
great amelioration was brought in the condition of the peasants and their 
grown sons, who were obliged to leave tlieir farms in charge of their wives 
and servants while serving in the army, tliough they were under the same 
necessity of raising tribute as before. The perseverance of the Romans, 
coupled with the aljility of tlieir first true military leader, M. Furius 
Camillus, at last gained for them a victory over tlie stubbornly defended 
town. The list of Rome’s great generals opens with the name of the 
conqueror of Veii. A man possessing in the highest degree all the qualities 
of a commander, he first came into prominence in 401 ; and it was as 
dictator, in 890, that he took Veii by storm and completely destroyed it as a 
political commonwealth, tliereby achieving the greatest victory, from a 
political, military, and territorial ])oint of view, that had fallen to the Roman 
arms since the expulsion of the Tarquiuians. 
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The warlike spirit of the Romans and their thirst for conquest were raised to 
a high pitch by this success. Soon their might extended unbroken from the 
limits of the Ciminian forest, then an impenetrable Avilderness, which they 


conquered between 395 and 391, to the southern frontiers of Latium. But 
their difficult apprenticeship was not yet at an end, for just then the Celts 
subjected them to a test which their political and military ability could not 
withstand ; and both in its inner and outer development the Roman state 
received a check from which it could not readily recover. 6 


Legends of the Volscian and “quian Wars 


There are some famous legends connected with these threefold wars, which 
cannot be omitted by any writer of Roman history. These are the legends of 
Coriolanus, of Cincinnatus, and of the Fabian gens. The exact time to which 
they refer is uncertain; nor is it material to determine. They fall, however, 
within the period now under consideration. 


coriolanus and the volscians 


Caius Marcius was a youth of high patrician family, descended from the 
Sabine king, Ancus Marcius ; and he was brought up by his mother 
Volumnia,’ a true Roman matron, noble and generous, proud and stern, 
implacable towards enemies, unforgiving towards the faults of friends. 
Caius grew up with all the faults and virtues of his mother, and was soon 
found among the chief opponents of the plebeians. He won a civic crown of 
oak for saving a fellow-citizen at the battle of Lake Regillus, when he was 
seventeen years of age. But he gained his chief fame in the Volscian Wars. 
For the Romans, being at war with this people, attacked Corioli, a Latin city 
which then had fallen into the hands of the Volscians. But the assailants 
were driven back by the garrison ; when Caius Marcius rallied the fugitives, 
turned upon his pursuers, and, driving them back in turn, entered the gates 
along with them ; and the city fell into the hands of the Romans. For this 
brave conduct he was named after the city which he had taken, Caius 
Marcius Coriolanus. 


Now it happened, after this, that the Roman people being -much distressed 
by having their lands ravaged in Avar, and tillage being neglected, a great 
dearth ensued. Then Gelo, the Greek king of Syracuse, sent them ships 
laden with corn, to relieve the distress. It was debated in the senate how this 
com should be distributed. Some were for giving it away to the poorer sort ; 
some were for selling it at a low price ; but Coriolanus, who was greatly 
enraged at the concessions that had been made to the plebeians, and hated 
to see them protected by their new officers, the tribunes, spoke vehemently 
against these proposals, and said : ” Why do they ask us for corn? They 
have got their tribunes. Let them go back to the Sacred Hill, and leave us to 
rule alone. Or let them give up their tribunes and then they shall have the 
corn.” This insolent language wrought up the plebeians to a height of fury 
against Caius Marcius, and they would have torn him in pieces ; but their 
tribunes persuaded them to keep their hands off ; and then cited him before 
the assembly to give account of his conduct. The main body of the 
patricians were not inclined to assist Coriolanus ; so, after some 


[1 That is, according to Plutarch. i Other authorities give Veturia as the 
name of his mother and Volumnia as that of his wife. ] 
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violent struggles, he declined to stand his trial, but left Rome, shaking the 
dust from his feet against his thankless countrymen (for so he deemed 
them), and vowing that they should bitterly repent of having driven Caius 
Marcius Coriolanus into exile. 


He went straight to Antium, another Latin city which had become the 
capital of the Volscians, and going to the house of Attius TuUius, one of the 
chief men of the nation, he seated himself near the hearth by the household 
gods, a place which among the Italian nations was held sacred. When 


Banishment of Coeiolanus 


Tullius entered, the Roman rose and greeted his former enemy : ” My 
name,” he said, ” is Caius Marcius ; my surname, Coriolanus — the only 
reward now remaining for all my services. I am an exile from Rome, my 
country ; I seek refuge in the house of my enemy. If ye will use my 
services, I will serve you well ; if you would rather take vengeance on me, 
strike, I am ready.” 


Tullius at once accepted the offer of the ” banished lord ” ; and determined 
to break the treaty which there then was between his people and the 
Romans. But the Volscians were afraid to go to war. So Tullius had recourse 
to fraud. It happened that one Titus Atinius, a plebeian of Rome, was 
warned in a dream to go to the consuls, and order them to celebrate the 
great games over again, because they had not been rightly performed the 
first time. But he was afraid and would not go. Then his son fell sick and 
died ; and again he dreamed the same dream; but still he would not go. 
Then he was himself stricken with palsy ; and so he delayed no longer, but 
made his friends carry him on a litter to the consuls. And they believed his 
words, and the great games were begun again with increased pomp ; and 
many of the Volscians, being at peace with Rome, came to see them. Upon 
this Tullius went secretly to the consuls, and told them that his countrymen 
were thronging to Rome, and he feared they had mischief in their thoughts. 
Then the consuls laid this secret information before the senate ; and the 
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senate decreed that all Volsciaus should depart from Rome before sun-set. 
This decree seemed to the Volscians to be a wanton insult, and they went 
home in a rage. Tullius met them on their way home at the fountain of 
Ferentina, where the Latins had been wont to hold their councils of old ; 
and he spoke to them and increased their anger, and persuaded them to 
break off their treaty with the Romans. So the Volscians made war against 
Rome, and chose Attius Tullius and Caius Marcius the Roman to be their 
commanders. 


The army advanced against Rome, ravaging and laying waste all the lands 
of the plebeians, but letting those of the patricians remain untouched. This 
increased the jealousy between the orders, and the consuls found it 
impossible to raise an army to go out against the enemy. Coriolanus took 
one Latin town after another, and even the Volscians deserted their own 
general to serve under his banners. He now advanced and encamped at the 
Cluilian Fossa, within five miles of the city. 


Nothing was now to be seen within the walls but consternation and 


Coriolanus received by the Volscians 
(From a picture by Mirys) 


despair. The temples of the gods were filled with suppliants ; the plebeians 
themselves pressed the senate to make peace with the terrible Coriolanus. 
Meantime the enemy advanced to the very gates of the city, and at length 
the senate agreed to send live men, chiefs among the patricians, to turn 
away the anger of their countryman. He received them with the utmost 
sternness ; said that he was now general of the Volscians, and must do what 
was best for his new friends ; that if they wished for peace they must restore 
all the lands and places that had been taken from the Volscians, and must 
ad-mit these people to an equal league, and put them on an equal footing 
with the Latins. The deputies could not accept these terms, so they returned 
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to Rome. The senate sent them buck, to ask for milder terms ; but the 
haughty exile would not suffer them to enter his camp. 


Then went forth another deputation, graver and more solemn than the 
former — the pontiffs, tlamens, and augurs, all attired in their priestly 
robes, who besought him, by all that he lield sacred, by the respect he owed 
to his country’s gods, to give them assurance of peace and safety. He treated 
them with grave respect, but sent them away without relaxing any of his 
demands. 


It seemed as if the glory of Rome were departing, as if the crown were 
about to be transferred to’ the cities of the Volscians. But not so was it 
destined to be. It chanced that as all the women were weeping and praying 
in the temples, the thought arose among them that they might effect what 
Datrieians and priests had alike failed to do. It was Valeria, the sister of the 
great Valerius Publicola, M’ho first started the thought, and she prevailed 
on Volumniu, the stern mother of the exile, to accompany the mournful 
train. With them also went Virgilia, his wife, leading her two boys by the 


hand, and a crowd of other women. Coriolanus beheld them from afar, as he 
was sitting on a raised seat among the Volscian chiefs, and resolved to send 
back them also with a denial. |)ut when they came near, and he saw his 
mother at the heatl of the sad procession, he sprang from his seat, and was 
about to kiss her. But she drew back with all the loftiness of a Roman 
matron, and said : “Art thou Caius Marcius, and am I thy mother? or art 
thou the general of the Volscian foe, and I a prisoner in his camp ? Before 
thou kissest me, answer me that question.” Caius stood silent, and his 
mother went on: ‘* Shall it be said that it is to me, to me alone, that Rome 
owes her conqueror and oppressor? Had 1 never been a mother, my country 
had still been free. But I am too old to feel this misery long. Look to thy 
wife and little ones ; thou art enslaving thy country, and with it thou 
enslavest them.” The fierce Roman’s heart sank before the indignant words 
of her whom he had feared and respected from his childhood; and when his 
wife and children hanging about him added their soft prayers to the lofty 
supplications of his mother, he turned to her with bitterness of soul, and 
said : ” O my mother, thou hast saved Rome, but lost thy son ! “ 


So he drew off his army, and the women went back to Rome and were 
hailed as the saviours of their country. And the senate ordered a temple to 
be built and dedicated to ” Woman’s Fortune ” (Alortuna Muliehriis) ; and 
Valeria was the first priestess of the temple. 


But Coriolanus returned to dwell among the Volscians ; and Tullius, who 
had before become jealous of his superiority, excited the people against 
liim, saying that he had purposely spared their great enemy the city of 
Rome, even when it was within their grasp. So he lost favour, and was slain 
in a tumult ^ and the words he had spoken to his mother were truly 
fulfilled.« 


Critical Examination of the Story of Coriolanus 


“If we examine the particulars of the foregoing narrative,” says Wilhelm 
Ihne, ” we find that no single feature of it can be considered historical, and 
that it consists altogether of baseless fictions of a later period, which betray 
u great want of skill in the invention of a probable narrative, and even 
ignorance of the institutions and manners of the Roman people. The 


conquest of Corioli is evidently invented to account for the name 
Coriolanus. For the 


[1 Eutropius/ writefl hira this dismal epitaph : “He was the next after 
Tarquin that acted aa general against his country.” ] 
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whole of the alleged history of the campaign in which Corioli is reported to 
have been conquered, the annalists, as Livy himself admits, had no positive 
testimony. And so thoughtless and ignorant were the Roman annalists, that 
they mentioned as the benefactor of the distressed Romans the tyrant 
Dionysius of Syracuse. This chronological error was discovered by the 
learned archaeologist Dionysius, who was too well acquainted with the 
history of his disreputable namesake of Syracuse to suppose that he could 
have sent corn to Rome about half a century before he was born. He 
therefore substitutes Gelo as the Greek tyrant who is said to have sent the 
corn. It is evident that the removal of a gross blunder does not amount to 
positive evidence, and the learning and ingenuity of Dionysius are therefore 
thrown away. 


” The accusation and sentence of Coriolanus by the plebs, almost 
immediately after the first election of tribunes, was impossible. According 
to Livy, the Volscians conquered, in the course of one summer, twelve — 
and, according to Dionysius, fourteen — Latin towns, overran the whole of 
Latium, and penetrated into the immediate neighbourhood of Rome. When 
we consider what a small measure of success usually followed a campaign, 
how difficult, even in the time of their undisputed supremacy, the Romans 
found it to reduce a single town, it may well be looked upon as a miracle 
that the Volscians took seven towns, as Dionysius ;- lys, in thirty days. But 
what is still more wonderful than the rapid conquest of so many Latin towns 
by the Volscians, is the ready restoration of them to the Latins. 


” As a punishment for this treachery, which the Volscians, as it appears, 
were obliged to submit to, they were reported to have cruelly murdered 
Coriolanus at the end of the campaign. Yet another, and probably older, 


form of the legend says nothing of this revenge, but allows him to attain a 
great age among the Volscians, and to lament his banishment from his 
fatherland. The simple-minded old annalist saw nothing unnatural in the 
fact that a Roman exile should restore to the Romans towns conquered by 
the military strength of the Volscians. 


” The germ from which the whole legend sprang is the story of the filial 
love of Coriolanus, and of the great authority exercised in olden times by 
Roman matrons over their sons and husbands. Now it is not beyond the 
range of possibility that, at one time or other, a Roman party leader, 
expelled in one of the numerous civil broils, may have joined the national 
enemies, and may have been induced by the tears of his mother and wife to 
desist from hostilities against his native city ; but the story of Coriolanus, as 
given by Livy and Dionysius, relates things utterly impossible in Rome. 
The Roman senate could at no time have dreamed of sending an embassy of 
priests to ask for peace from a public* enemy ; still less can we reconcile a 
deputation of matrons with what we know of Roman manners and law, 
granting even that such a deputation was self-appointed, and not formally 
commissioned by the senate to act for the Roman people.” “ 


CINCINNATUS AND THE AQUIANS 


In the course of these wars, Minucius, one of the consuls, suffered himself 
to be cut off from Rome in a narrow valley of Mount Algidus, and it 
se//\med as if hope of delivery there was none. However, five horsemen 
found means to escape and report at Rome the perilous condition of the 
con-sul and his army. Then the other consul consulted the senate, and it was 
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agreed that the only man who could deliver the army was L. Quinctius 
Cincinnatus. Therefore this man was named dictator, and deputies were sent 
to acquaint him with his high dignity. 


Now this Lucius Quinctius was called Cincinnatus, because he wore his 
hair in long curling locks (Acincinni); and, though he was a patrician, he 
lived on his own small farm, like any plebeian yeoman. This farm was 
beyond the Tiber, and here he lived contentedly with his wife Racilia. 


Two j’ears before he had been consul, and had been brought into great 
distress by the conduct of his son Caeso, a wild and insolent j’oung man, 
who despised the plebeians and hated their tribunes, like Coriolanus. Like 
Coriolanus, he was impeached by the tribunes, but on very different 
grounds. One Volscius Fictor alleged that he and his brother, an old and 
sickly man, had been attacked by Caeso and a party of young patricians by 
night in the Subura ; his brother had died of the treatment then received. 
The indignation of the people rose high ; and Cteso, again like Coriolanus, 
was forced to go into exile. After this the young patricians became more 
insolent than ever, but they courted the poorest of the people, hoping to 
engage them on their side against the more respectable plebeians. Next year 
all Rome was alarmed by finding that the Capitol had been seized by an 
enemy during the night. This enemy was Appius Herdonius, a Sabine, and 
with him was associated a band of desperate men, exiles and runaway 
slaves. The first demand he made was that all Roman exiles should be 
restored. The consul, P. Valerius, collected a force, and took the Capitol. 
But he was himself killed in the assault, and L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, 
father of the banished Cieso, was chosen to succeed him. When he heard 
the news of his elevation, he turned to his wife and said, ” I fear, Racilia, 
our little field must remain this year unsown.” Then he assumed the robe of 
state, and went to Rome. Now it was believed that Cieso had been 
concerned in the desperate enterprise that had just been defeated. What had 
become of him was unknown, but that he was alread}” dead is pretty certain 
; and his father was very bitter against the tribunes and their party, to whom 
he attributed his son’s disgrace and death. P. Valerius, the consul, had 
persuaded the plebeians to join in the assault of the Capitol, by promising to 
gain them further privileges : this promise Cincinnatus refused to keep, and 
used all his power to frustrate the attempts of the tribunes to gain its 
fulfilment. At the end of his year of office, however, when the patricians 
wished to continue him in the consulship, he positively declined the offer, 
and returned to his rustic life as if he had never left it. 


It was two years after these events that the deputies of the senate, who came 
to invest him with the ensigns of dictatorial power, found him working on 
his little farm. He was clad in his tunic only ; and as the deputies advanced, 
they bade him put on his toga, that he might receive the commands of the 
senate in seemly guise. So he wiped off the dust and sweat, the signs of 
labour, and bade his wife fetch his toga, and asked anxiously whether all 
was right or not. Then the deputies told him how the army was beset by the 
Aquian foe, and how the senate looked to him as the saviour of the state. A 
boat was provided to carry him over the Tiber ; and when he reached the 
other bank he was greeted by the senate, who followed him to the city, 
while he himself walked in state, with iiis four-and-twenty lictors. 
Cincinnatus then chose L. Tarquitius as liis master of the horse. This man 
was a patrician, but, like the dictator himself, was poor — so poor that he 
could not afford to keep a horse, but was obliged to serve among the foot- 
soldiers. 
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That same day the dictator and his master of the horse came down into the 
Forum, ordered all shops to be shut, and all business to be suspended. All 
men of the military age were to meet them in the Field of Mars before 
sunset, each man with five days’ provisions and twelve stakes ; the older 
men were to get the provisions ready, while the soldiers were preparing the 
stakes. Thus all was got ready in time ; the dictator led them forth, and they 
marched so rapidly that by midnight they had reached Mount Algidus, 
where the army of the consul was hemmed in. 


Then the dictator, when he had discovered the place of the enemy’s army, 
ordered his men to put all their baggage down in one place, and then to 
surround the enemy’s camp. They obeyed, and each one raising a shout, 
began digging the trench and fixing his stakes, so as to form a palisade 
round the enemy. The consul’s army, Avhich was hemmed in, heard the 
shout of their brethren, and flew to arms ; and so hotly did they fight all 
night, that the \quians had no time to attend to the new foe, and next 
morning they found themselves hemmed in on all sides by the trench and 
palisade, so that they were now between two Roman armies. They were 


thus forced to surrender. The dictator required them to give up their chiefs, 
and made their whole army pass under the yoke, which was formed by two 
spears fixed upright in the ground, and a third bound across them at the top. 


Cincinnatus returned to Rome amid the shouts and exultation of his 
soldiers; they gave him a golden crown, in token that he had saved the lives 
of many citizens ; and the senate decreed that he should enter the city in 
triumph. 


So Cincinnatus accomplished the purpose for which he had been made 
dictator in twenty-four hours. One evening he marched forth to deliver the 
consul, and the next evening he returned victorious. But he would not lay 
down his high office till he had avenged his son Cseso. Accordingly he 
summoned Volscius Fictor, the accuser, and had him tried for perjury. The 
man was condemned and banished ; and then Cincinnatus once more 
returned to his wife and farm.c 


Critical Exainination of the Story of Cincinnatus 


” That this story belongs less to the region of history than to that of fancy,” 
says Ihne, “is evident from the physical impossibilities it contains. The 
distance between Rome and the hill Algidus is more than twenty miles. This 
distance the Roman army under Cincinnatus is said to have accomplished 
between nightfall and midnight, though the soldiers were burthened with 
three or four times the usual number of stakes for intrenchments. Then, 
after such a march, the men were set to work to make a circumvallation 
round the whole JKquian army, which’ itself enclosed the army of 
Minucius, and must, therefore, have occupied a considerable extent of 
ground. The work of circumvallation was accomplished in the same night, 
uninterrupted by the -Aquians, though the Romans at the very 
commencement had raised a shout to announce their arrival to the 
blockaded army of Minucius. With these details the story is, of course, mere 
nonsense. But if, following the example of Dionysius, we strip off from the 
popular legend all that is fanciful, exaggerated, or impossible, and place the 
heroic deed of Cincinnatus on such a footing that it assumes an air of 
probability, we shall gain nothing, because by such a rationalising process 
we Shall not be able to convert a legend into genuine history.” 
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” We arrive at the same conclusion by observing the fact that the story of 
Cincinnatus, in its general and characteristic features, is related no less than 
five times. ”’A 


N«,- 


Defeat of the Fabii 


THE FABIAN GENS AND THE VEIENTINES 


It has already been related that, after the final expulsion of the Tarquins, the 
patricians witlulrew from the plebeians those rights which tliey had 
originally obtained from King Servius, and which had been renewed and 
confirmed to them during the time that the Tarquins were endeavouring to 
return. And for a number of years it appears that the Fabii engrossed a great 
sliare of this power to themselves. For we find in the lists of consuls that for 
seven years running (from 485 to 479 B.C.), one of the two consuls was 
always a Fabius. Now these Fabii were the chief opponents of the Agrarian 
law ; and Cseso Fabius, who was three times consul in the said seven years, 
was the person who procured the condemnation of Sp. Cassius, the great 
friend of the plebeians. Tliis Ca3S0, in his second consulship, found 
himself as uni)opulur as Appius Claudius. His soldiers refused to fight 
against the enemy. But in liis third consulship, whicli fell in the last of the 
seven years, he showed an altered spirit, he and all his house. For the Fabii 
saw the injustice they had been guilty of towards the plebeians, and the 
injury they had been doing to the state ; and Cieso himself came forward, 
and i)roposed that the Agrarian law of Sp. Cassius should be carried into 
full effect. But the patricians rejected the proposal witli scorn ; and so the 
whole Fabian gens determined to leave Rome altogether. They thought they 
could serve their country better by warring against the Veien-THE FIRST 
CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC 
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tines than by remaining at home. So they assembled together on the 
Quirinal Hill, in all 306 men, besides their clients and followers, and they 
passed under the Capitol, and went out of the city by the right-hand arch of 
the Carmental gate. They then crossed the Tiber, and marked out a place on 
the little river Cremera, which flows into the Tiber below Veil. Here they 
fortified a camp, and sallied forth to ravage the lands of the Veientines and 
drive their cattle. 


So they stood between Rome and Veil for more than a year’s time, and the 
Romans had peace on that side, whereas the Veientines sufferefl greatly. 
But there was a certain day, the Ides of February, which was always held 
sacred by the Fabii, when they offered solemn sacrifices on the Quirinal 
Hill, to the gods of their gens. On this day, Cseso their chief led them forth 
for Rome ; and the Veientines, hearing of it, laid an ambush for them, and 
they were all cut off. And the plebeians greatly mourned the loss of their 
patrician friends, and Menenius, the consul, who was encamped near at 
hand, but did not assist them, was accused by the tribunes of treacherously 
betraying them, as has been above recorded. 


But one young Fabius, who was then a boy, was left behind at Rome when 
the rest of his gens went forth to settle on the Cremera. And he (so it was 
said) was the father of the Fabii who were afterwards so famous in the 
history of Rome. After this, it is said, the men of Veil asked and obtained a 
peace of forty years. c 


The Body of Virginia Cakbied through the Streets or Rome 


CHAPTER VII. THE INVASION OF THE GAULS AND 


ITS SEQUEL 


We come now to a period in which Roman courage and fortitude were put 
to a severe test — when one of the unknown peoples of the north, 
henceforth to be familiar as Gauls, invaded Italy, and came, at last, to the 
walls of Rome itself. They were hardy warriors, as full of courage 
seemingly as the Romans themselves, and accustomed to carry all before 
them. 


The exact details of their conflict with the Romans have been so mingled 
with tradition that no one, nowadays, pretends to know just what they really 
were. A full story of their alleged doings is given by Livy,c and may well be 
reproduced here as showing what has passed for history during all these 
centuries, and what is, perhaps, as near to history as we can hope to attain in 
this matter. If for no other reason we must turn to this account because it 
contains incidents that have become proverbial. It is here, for example, that 
one finds the tale of the cackling geese which awakened Marcus Manlius, 
and through him saved the city from the Gauls, who were surreptitiously 
scaling the heights. Here, again, is the story that the Romans, forced finally 
to capitulate through famine and pestilence, made complaint of unfair 
weights used by the Gauls, and that Brennus, the conquering leader, threw 
his sword into the scale, crying insolently, ” Woe to the conquered ! ” The 
dramatic climax, with true theatrical precision, makes the once exiled 
Camillus, now dictator of the Romans, appear just at this moment to offer 
the insolent Brennus the sword instead of gold, and in the final outcome to 
conquer him and his hosts, destroying them to the last man. 


This is the completion of the story wliich Livy and his successors have 
made famous for all time. It matters little now as to just how much of this is 
true, and how much fable ; and even if it did matter, the facts can never be 
known. We must be content, despite all the bickerings of specialists as to 
this or that feature of the transaction, to believe that the Gauls actually did 
invade Italy at this period ; that they actually did conquer and ravish Rome, 
destroying most of its precious records, and that finally, for some reason 
unknown to us, the conquerors retired, leaving the Romans to rebuild their 
city and to take up anew the interrupted course of their progress. 


The lasting importance of the invasion was, perhaps, due more to the 
destruction of the Roman records, tlius shutting us out from the true history 
of early Roman times, than to any other direct evils which the Gauls 
inflicted upon their enemies. « 
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[391-390 B.C. | 


THE GAULS 


The course of Roman history, hitherto disturbed only by petty border wars, 
now suffers a great convulsion. Over her neighbours on the east and north 
the republic was in the ascendant ; on the west the frail oligarchies of 
Etruria had sunk before Camillus and his hardy soldiers ; when, by an 
untoward union of events, Rome saw her best general banished, and heard 
of the barbarian host which was wasting the fair land of Italy. The Gauls 
burst upon Latium and the adjoining lands with the suddenness of a 
thunderstorm. It swept over the face of Italy, crushing and destroying. The 
Etruscans were weakened by it ; and if Rome herself was laid prostrate, the 
Latins also suffered greatly, the Volscians trembled, and the -5Aquians were 
irrecoverably weakened. 


The Gauls were a tribe of that large race of mankind who are known under 
the name of Celts, and who at the time in question peopled nearly the whole 
of western Europe, from the heart of Germany to the ocean. The northern 
and central parts of the continents were already in the hands of various 
nations, called by the common name of Germans or Teutons, to whom 
belonged the Goths, Saxons, Danes, Normans, Lombards, Franks, and 
Alamanni, while the Celts possessed France, a great part of Germany, most 
of Spain and Portugal, together with the British Isles. Of these Celts there 
were two great divisions, commonly called Gael and Cymri, differing in 
habits and language. The ancient inhabitants of France were Gael, those of 
Britain and Belgica were Cymri ; and the Druidical religion, though 
sometimes adopted by the Gael, was properly and originally Cymric. Gael 
are still found in Ireland and in the Highlands of Scotland ; Cymri in Wales 
and Low Brittany; and they have left traces of their name in Cumberland. 


Before the time we are now speaking of, there had been a great movement 
in the Celtic nations. Two great swarms went out from Gaul. Of these, one 
crossed the Alps into Italy ; the other, moving eastward, in the course of 
time penetrated into Greece, and then passed into Asia Minor, where they 
were known under the name of Galatians. 


It is supposed that the Gael who dwelt in the eastern parts of Gaul, being 
oppressed by Cymric tribes of the west and north, went forth to seek new 


homes in distant lands, as in later times the Gothic and German nations 
were driven in the contrary direction by the Huns and other Asiatic hordes, 
who were thronging into Europe from the east. At all events, it is certain 
that large bodies of Celts passed over the Alps before and after this time, 
and having once tasted the wines and eaten the fruits of Italy, were in no 
hurry to return from that fair land into their own less hospitable regions. 
The course taken by these adventurers was probably over divers passes of 
the Alps, from the Mount Cenis and the Little St. Bernard to the Simplon. 
Pouring from these outlets, they overran the rich plains of northern Italy, 
and so occupied the territory which lies between the Alps, the Apennines, 
and the Adriatic, that the Romans called this territory Gallia Cisalpina, or 
Hither Gaul. The northern Etruscans gave way before these fierce 
barbarians, and their name is heard of no more in those parts. Then the 
Gauls crossed the Apennines into southern Etruria, and while they were 
ravaging that country they first came in contact with the sons of Rome. 


The common date for this event is 390 B.C. How long before this time the 
Gallic hordes had been pouring into Italy we know not. But whenever it 
was that they first passed over the Alps, it is certain that now they first 
crossed the Apennines. 
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The tribe which took this course were of the Senones, as all authors say, and 
therefore we may suppose they were Gaelic; but it has been thought they 
were mixed with Cymri, since the name of their king or chief was Brennus, 
and hrenhin is Cymric for “a king.” They are described as large-limbed, 
with fair skins, yellow hair, and blue eyes, in all respects contrasted with the 
natives of southern Italy. Their courage was high, but their tempers fickle. 
They were more fitted for action than endurance ; able to conquer, but not 
steady enough to maintain and secure their conquests. 


Brennus and his barbarians (it was said or sung) passed into Etruria at the 
invitation of Aruns, a citizen of Clusium (Chiusi), whose daughter had been 


dishonoured by a young Lucumo or noble of the same place. To avenge his 
private wrongs this Etruscan called in the Gauls, as Count Julian in the 
Spanish romance called in the Moors to avenge the seduction of his 
daughter by Roderic the (loth. The Gauls, nothing loath, crossed the 
mountains, and laid siege to Clusium ; on which the Etruscans of the city, 
terrified and helpless, despairing of effectual succour from their own 
countrymen, sent to seek aid from the city of the Tiber, which had 
conquered so many old Etruscan cities. Common danger makes friends of 
foes ; and the senate determined to support the Etruscans against the 
barbarians. However, all they did was to send three ambassadors, sons of 
Fabius Ambustus, the pontifex maximus, to warn the Gauls not to meddle 
further with the men of Clusium, for Clusium was the ally of Rome. The 
barbarians took slight notice of the message, and continued the war. Now it 
chanced that there was a battle fought while the three Fabii were still at 
Clusium ; and they, forgetting their peaceful character of envoys, took part 
with the Clusians against the Gauls, and one of them was seen stripping the 
arms off a Gallic champion wliom he had slain. The barbarians, in high 
wrath, demanded to be led straight against the city whose sons were so 
faithless ; but their chiefs restrained them, and sent an embassy to Rome 
demanding that the envoys should be given up. Then the senate, not caring 
to decide so weighty a matter, referred it to the people ; and so far was the 
people from listening to the demands of the Gaul, that at the comitia next 
ensuing, these very envoys were all three elected military tribunes. On 
hearing of this gross and open insult, Brennus broke up his camp at 
Clusium, and marched southward for Rome. The river Clanis, upon whicli 
stood Clusium, led them down to the Tiber beneath Volsinii. Having crossed 
that river, and pouring down its left bank, they found themselves confronted 
by the Romans on the banks of the Allia, a little stream that rises in the 
Sabine hills and empties itself into the Tiber at a point nearly opposite the 
Cremera. Their left rested on the Tiber, the Allia was in their front, and their 
right occupied some hilly ground. Brennus attempted not to attack in front, 
but tlirew himself with an overpowering force upon the I’ight flank of the 
enemy ; and the Romans, finding their position turned, were seized with 
panic fear and fled. The greater part plunged into the Tiber in the ho})e of 
escaping across the river to Veil, and many made their escape good ; but 
many were drowned, and many pierced by Gallic javelins. A small number 
reached Rome.* 


LIVY’S account of the GAULS IN ROME 


The miraculous attainment of so sudden a victory held even the Gauls in a 
state of stupefaction. And at first they stood motionless with panic, as if not 
knowing what had happened ; then they apprehended a stratagem ; at 
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length they began to collect the spoils of the slain, and to pile up the arms in 
heaps, as is their custom. Then, at length, when no appearance of anything 
hostile was anywhere observed, having proceeded on their journey, they 
reach the city of Rome not long before sunset : where, when some 
horsemen, who had advanced before, brought back word that the gates were 
not shut, that no guard was posted before the gates, no armed troops on the 
walls, another cause of amazement similar to the former made them halt ; 
and dreading the night and ignorance of the situation of the city, they posted 


Battle between Romans and Gauls at the River Allla 


themselves between Rome and the Anio, after sending scouts about the 
walls and the several gates to ascertain what plans the enemy would adopt 
in their desperate circumstances. 


With respect to the Romans, as the greater part had gone to Veil from the 
field of battle, and no one supposed that any survived except those who had 
fled back to Rome — being all lamented as lost, both those living and those 
dead — they caused the entire city to be filled with wailings. The alarm for 
the public interest stifled private sorrow, as soon as it was announced that 
the enemy were at hand. Presentl}’- the barbarians patrolling around the 


walls in troops, they heard their yells and the dissonant clangour of their 
arms. All the interval up to the next day kept their minds in such a state of 
suspense that an assault seemed every moment about to be made on the city 
: on their first approach, when they arrived at the city (it was expected) ; for 
if this were not their design, that they would have remained at the Allia ; 
then towards sunset, because there was not much of the day remaining, they 
imagined that they would attack them before night ; then that the design 
was deferred until night, in order to strike the greater terror. At length the 
approach of light struck them with dismay ; and the calamity itself followed 
closely upon their continued apprehension of it, when the 
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troops entered the gates in hostile array. During that night, however, and the 
following day, the state by no means bore any resemblance to that which 
had fled in so dastardly a manner at the Allia. For as there was not a hope 
that the city could be defended, so small a number of troops now remaining, 
it was determined that the youth fit for military service, and the abler part of 
the senate with their wives and children, should retire into the citadel and 
Capitol, having collected stores of arms and corn ; and thence from a 
fortified post, that they should defend the deities, and the inhabitants, and 
the Roman name : that the flamen (Quirinalis) and the vestal priestesses 
should carry away far from slaughter and conflagration the objects 
appertaining to the religion of the state ; and that their worship should not 
be intermitted, until there remained no one who could continue it. If the 
citadel and Capitol, the mansion of the gods, if the senate, the source of 
public counsel, if the youth of military age, should survive the impending 
ruin of the city, the loss of the aged, the crowd left behind in the city, and 
who were sure to perish “ under any circumstances would be light. And in 
order that the plebeian portion of the multitude might bear the thing with 
greater resignation, the aged men, who had enjoyed triumphs and 
consulships, openly declared that they would die along with them, and that 
they would not burden the scanty stores of the armed men with those 
bodies, with which they were now unable to bear arms, or to defend their 


country. Such was the consolation addressed to each other by the aged now 
destined to death. 


Their exhortations were then turned to the band of young men, whom they 
escorted to the Capitol and citadel, commending to their valour and youth 
whatever might be the remaining fortune of a city which for 360 years had 
been victorious in all its wars. When those who carried with them all their 
hope and resources parted with the others, who had determined not to 
survive the ruin of their captured city, both the circumstance itself and the 
appearance (it exhibited) was really distressing, and also the weeping of the 
women and their undecided running together, following now these, now 
those, and asking their husbands and children what was to become of them, 
(all together) left nothing that could be added to human misery. A great 
many of them, however, escorted their friends into the citadel, no one either 
preventing or inviting them ; because the measure which was advantageous 
to the besieged, that of reducing the number of useless persons, was but 
little in accordance with humanity. 


The rest of the crowd, chiefly plebeians, whom so small a hill could not 
contain, nor could they be supported amid such scarcity of corn, pouring 
out of the city as if in one continued train, repaired to the Janiculum. From 
thence some were dispersed through the country, some made for the 
neighbouring cities, without any leader or concert, following each his own 
hopes, his own plans, those of the public being given up as lost. In the 
meantime the flamen Quirinalis and the vestal virgins, laying aside all 
concern for their own affairs, consulting which of the sacred deposits 
should be carried with them, which should be left behind, for they had not 
strength to carry them all, or what place would best preserve them in safe 
custody, considered it best to put them into casks and to bury them in the 
chapel adjoining to the residence of the flamen Quirinalis, where then it was 
profane to spit out. The rest they carried away with them, after dividing the 
burden among themselves, by the road which led by the Sublician bridge to 
the Janiculum. 


^The aged were doomed to perish under any circumstances (utique), from 
scarcity of proTisions, whether they retired into the Capitol with the 
military youth, or were left behind in the city. , 
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Meanwhile at Rome, all arrangements being now made, as far as was 
possible in such an emergency, for the defence of the citadel, the crowd of 
aged persons having returned to their houses, awaited the enemy’s coming 
with minds firmly prepared for death. Such of them as had borne curule 
offices, in order that they might die in the insignia of their former station, 
honours, and merit, arraying themselves in the most magnificent garments 
worn by those drawing the chariots of the gods in procession, or by persons 
riding in triumph, seated themselves in their ivory chairs, in the middle of 
their halls. Some say that they devoted themselves for their country and the 
citizens of Rome, Marcus Fabius, the chief pontiff, dictating the form of 
words. 


The Gauls, both because by the intervention of the night they had abated all 
angry feelings arising from the irritation of battle, and because they had on 
no occasion fought a well-disputed fight, and were then not taking the city 
by storm or violence, entering the city the next day, free from resentment or 
heat of passion, through the Colline Gate which lay open, advance into the 
Forum, casting their eyes around on the temples of gods, and on the citadel, 
which alone exhibited any appearance of war. From thence, after leaving a 
small guard, lest any attack should be made on them whilst scattered, from 
the citadel or Capitol, they dispersed in quest of plunder ; the streets being 
entirely desolate, some of them rushed in a body into the houses that were 
nearest; some repair to those which were most distant, considering these to 
be untouched and abounding with spoil. 


Afterwards being terrified by the very solitude, lest any stratagem of the 
enemy should surprise them whilst being dispersed, they returned in bodies 
into the Forum and the parts adjoining to the Forum, where the houses of 
the commons being shut, and the halls of the leading men lying open, 
almost greater backwardness was felt to attack the open than the shut 
houses ; so completely did they behold with a sort of veneration men sitting 
in the porches of the palaces, who besides their ornaments and apparel more 


august than human, bore a striking resemblance to gods, in the majesty 
which their looks and the gravity of their countenance displayed. Whilst 
they stood gazing on these as on statues, it is said that Marcus Papirius, one 
of them, roused the anger of a Gaul by striking him on the head with the 
ivory, while he was stroking his beard, which was then universally worn 
long ; and that the commencement of the bloodshed began with him, that 
the rest were slain in their seats. After the slaughter of the nobles, no person 
whatever was spared ; the houses were plundered, and when emptied were 
set on fire. 


But whether it was that all were not possessed with a desire of destroying 
the city, or it had been so determined by the leading men of the Gauls, both 
that some fires should be presented to their view (to see) if the besieged 
could be forced into a surrender through affection for their dwellings, and 
that all the houses should not be burned down, so that whatever portion 
should remain of the city, they might hold as a pledge to work upon the 
minds of the enemy; the fire by no means spread either indiscriminately or 
extensively on the first day, as is usual in a captured city. 


The Romans beholding from the citadel the city filled with the enemy, and 
their running to and fro through all the streets, some new calamity 
presenting itself in every different quarter, were neither able to preserve 
their presence of mind, nor even to have perfect command of their ears and 
eyes. To whatever direction the shouts of the enemy, the cries of women 
and children, the crackling of the flames, and the crash of falling 
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incident, they turned their thoughts, faces, and eyes, as if placed by fortune 
to be spectators of their fallincr country, and as if left as protectors of no 
other of their effects, except their own persons : so much more to be 
commiserated than any others who were ever besieged, because, shut out 
from their country, they were besieged, beholding all their effects in the 
power of the enemy. Nor was the night, which succeeded so shockingly 
spent a day, more tranquil ; daylight then followed a restless night ; nor 
was there any time which failed to produce the sight of some new disaster. 
Loaded and overwhelmed by so many evils, they did not at all abate their 
determination (resolved) though they should see everything in flames and 
levelled to the dust, to defend by their bravery the hill wOiich they 
occupied, small and ill-provided as it was, being left (as a refuge) for 
liberty. And now, as the same events recurred every day, as if habituated to 
misfortunes, they abstracted their thoughts from all feeling of their 
circumstances, regarding their arms only, and the swords in their right 
hands, as the sole remnants of tlieir hopes. 


The Gauls also, after having for several days waged an ineffectual war 
against the buildings of the city, when they saw that among the fires and 
ruins of the captured city nothing now remained except armed enemies, 
neither terrified by so many disasters nor likely to turn their thoughts to a 
surrender, unless force were emplo3’ed, determined to have recourse to 
extremities, and to make an attack on the citadel. A signal being given at 
break of day, tlieir entire multitude w^as marshalled in the Forum ; thence, 
after raising the shout and forming a testudo, they advanced to the attack. 
Against whom the Romans, acting neither rashly nor precipitately, having 
strengthened the guards at every approach, and opposing the main strength 
of their men in that quarter where they saw the battalions advancing, 
suffered the enemy to ascend, judging that the higher they ascended, the 
more easily would they be driven back down the steep. About the middle of 
the ascent they met them ; and making a charge thence from the higher 
ground, which of itself bore them against the enemy, they routed the Gauls 


wdth slaughter and destruction, so that never after, either in parties or with 
their whole force, did they try that kind of fighting. 


Laying aside all hope of succeeding by force of arms, they prepare for a 
blockade ; of which having had no idea up to that time, they had, whilst 
burning the city, destroyed whatever corn had been therein, and during 
those very days all the provisions had been carried off from the land to Veii. 
Accordingly, dividing their army, they resolved that one part should plunder 
through the neighbouring states, that the other part should carry on the siege 
of the citadel, so that the ravagers of the country might supply the besiegers 
with corn. 


The Gauls, who marched from the city, were led by fortune herself, to make 
trial of Roman valour, to Ardea, where Camillus was in exile : W’ho, more 
distressed by the fortune of the public than his own, wliilst he now pined 
away alraigning gods and men, fired with indignation, and wondering 
where were now those men wAho with liim had taken Veii and Falerii, who 
had conducted other wars rather by their own valour than by the favour of 
fortune, heard on a sudden that the army of the Gauls was approaching, and 
that the people of Ardea in consternation were met in council on the 
subject. 


lioth friends and enemies were satisfied that there existed nowhere at that 
time a man of equal military talent. The assembly being dismissed, 
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they refreshed themselves, carefully watching for the moment the signal 
should be given ; which being given, during the silence of the beginning of 
the night they attended Camillus at the gates. Having gone forth to no great 
distance from the city, they found the camp of the Gauls, as had been 
foretold, unprotected and neglected on every side, and attacked it with a 
shout. No fight anywhere, but slaughter everywhere ; their bodies, naked 
and relaxed with sleep, were cut to pieces. Those most remote, however, 


being roused from their beds, not knowing what the tumult was, or whence 
it came, were directed to flight, and some of them, without perceiving it, 
into the midst of the enemy. A great number flying into the territory of 
Antium, an attack being made on them in their straggling march by the 
townspeople, were surrounded and cut off. 


A like carnage was made of the Tuscans in the Veientian territory ; who 
were so far from compassionating the city which had now been its 
neighbour for nearly four hundred years, overpowered as it now was by a 
strange and unheard-of enemy, that at that very time they made incursions 
on the Koman territory ; and laden with plunder, had it in contemplation to 
lay siege to Veil, the bulwark and last hope of the Roman race. The Roman 
soldiers had seen them straggling over the country, and collected in a body, 
driving the spoil before them, and they perceived their camp pitched at no 
great distance from Veil. Upon this, first self-commiseration, then 
indignation, and after that resentment, took possession of their minds : ” 
Were their calamities to be a subject of mockery to the Etrurians, from 
whom they had turned off the Gallic war on themselves?” Scarce could they 
curb their passions, so as to refrain from attacking them at the moment ; and 
being restrained by Quintus Ciiidicius, the centurion, whom they had 
appointed their commander, they deferred the matter until night. A leader 
equal to Camillus was all that was wanted ; in other respects matters were 
conducted in the same order and with the same fortunate result. And further, 
under the guidance of some prisoners, who had survived the nightly 
slaughter, they set out to Salinse against another body of Tuscans; they 
suddenly made on the following night still greater havoc, and returned to 
Veil exulting in their double victory. 


Meanwhile, at Rome, the siege, in general, was slow, and there was quiet on 
both sides, the Gauls being intent only on this, that none of the enemy 
should escape from between their posts ; when, on a sudden, a Roman 
youth drew on himself the admiration both of his countrymen and the 
enemy. There was a sacrifice solemnised at stated times by the Fabian 
family on the Quirinal Hill. To perform this Caius Fabius Dorso having 
descended from the Capitol, in the Gabine cincture, carrying in his hands 
the sacred utensils, passed out through the midst of the enemy’s post, 
without being at all moved by the calls or threats of any of them, and 


reached the Quirinal Hill ; and after duly performing there the solemn rites, 
coming back by the same way with the same firm countenance and gait, 
confident that the gods were propitious, whose worship he had not even 
neglected when prohibited by the fear of death, he returned to the Capitol to 
his friends, the Gauls being either astounded at such an extraordinary 
manifestation of boldness, or moved even by religious considerations, of 
which the nation is by no means regardless. 


In the meantime, not only the courage, but the strength of those at Veil 
increased daily, not only those Romans repairing thither from the country 
who had strayed away after the unsuccessful battle, or the disaster of the 
city being taken, but volunteers also flowing in from Latium, to come in for 
share of the spoil. It now seemed high time that their country should be 
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was want-incT to this strong body. The very spot put them in mind of 
Camillus, and a considerable part consisted of soldiers who had fought 
successfully under his guidance and auspices . and Cit’dicius declared that 
lie would not give occasion that any one, whether god or man, should 
terminate his command rather than that, mindful of his own rank, he would 
himself call (for the appointment of) a general. With universal consent it 
was resolved that Camillus should be sent for from Ardea, but not until the 
senate at Rome were first consulted; so far did a sense of propriety regulate 
every proceeding, and so carefully did they observe the distinctions of 
things in their almost desperate circumstances. They had to pass at great 
risk through tlie enemy’s guards. For this purpose a spirited youth, Pontius 
Cominius, offered his service.s, and supporting himself on cork was carried 
down the Tiber to the city. From thence, where the distance from the bank 
was shortest, he makes his way into the Capitol over a portion of the rock 
that was craggy, and therefore neglected by the enemy’s guard : and being 
conducted to the magistrates, he delivers tlie instructions f{VT >^? ~\ 
received from the army. Then liaving received a decree 


I \ V£EA//AAAA AA *? AA senate, both that Camillus should be recalled from 
exile at the comitia curiata, and be forthwith appointed dictator by order of 
tlie people, and that the soldiers should have the general whom they wished, 
he passed out the same way and proceeded with his despatches to Veii ; and 
deputies being sent to Camillus to Ardea, conducted him to Veii : or else the 
law was passed by the curiae, and he was nominated dictator in his absence; 
for 1 am more inclined to believe that he did not set out from Ardea until he 
found that the law was passed ; because he could neither change his 
residence without an order of the people, nor hold the privilege of the 
auspices in the army until he was nominated dictator. 


Whilst these things were going on at Veii, in the meanwhile the citadel and 
Capitol of Rome were in great danger. For the Gauls either having 
perceived the track of a human foot where the messenger from Veii had 
passed, or having of themselves remarked the easy ascent by the rock at the 
temple of Carmentis, on a moonlight night, after they had at first sent 
forward an unarmed person, to make trial of the way, delivering their arms, 
whenever any dilTiculty occurred, alternately supported and supporting 
each otlier, and drawing each other up, according as the ground required, 
they reached the summit in such silence that they not only escaped tlie 
notice of the sentinels, but of the dogs also, an animal extremely wakeful 
with respect to noises by night. 


The notice of the geese they did not escape, which, as being sacred to Juno, 
were spared though they were in tlie greatest scarcity of food. Which 
circumstance was the cause of their preservation. For Marcus Manlius, who 
three years before had been consul, a man distinguished in war, being 
aroused from sleep by their cackling and the clapping of their wings, 
snatched up his arms, and at the same time calling the others to do the same, 
proceeded to the spot ; and whilst the others were tlirown into confusion, he 
struck with 
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the boss of his shield and tumbled down a Gaul, who had already got 
footing on the summit; and when the fall of this man as he tumbled threw 
down those who were next him, he slew others, who in their consternation 
had thrown away their arms, and caught hold of the rocks to which they 
clung. And now the others also having assembled, beat down the enemy by 
javelins and stones, and the entire band, having lost their footing, were 
hurled down the precipice in promiscuous ruin. The alarm then subsiding, 
the remainder of the night was given up to repose (as far as could be done 
considering the disturbed state of their minds), when the danger, even 
though past, still kept them in a state of anxiety. 


Day having appeared, the soldiers were summoned by sound of trumpet to 
attend the tribunes in assembly, when recompense was to be made both to 
merit and to demerit ; Manlius was first of all commended for his bravery 
and presented with gifts, not only by the military tribunes, but with the 
consent of the soldiers, for they all carried to his house, which was in the 
citadel, a contribution of half a pound of corn and half a pint of wine : a 
matter trifling in the relation, but the prevailing scarcity had rendered it a 
strong proof of esteem, when each man, depriving himself of his own food, 
contributed in honour of one man a portion subtracted from his body and 
from his necessary requirements. Then the guards of that place where the 
enemy had climbed up unobserved, were summoned ; and when Quintus 
Sulpicius declared openly that he would punish all according to the usage of 
military discipline, being deterred by the consentient shout of the soldiers 
who threw the blame on one sentinel, he spared the rest. The man, who was 
manifestly guilty of the crime, he threw down from the rock, with the 
approbation of all. From this time forth the guards on both sides became 
more vigilant ; on the part of the Gauls, because a rumour spread that 


messengers passed between Veil and Rome, and on that of the Romans, 
from the recollection of the danger which occurred during the night. 


But beyond all the evils of siege and war, famine distressed both armies; 
pestilence, moreover, oppressed the Gauls, both as being encamped in a 
place lying between hills, as well as heated by the burning of the houses, 
and full of exhalations, and sending up not only ashes but embers also, 
whenever the wind rose to any degree ; and as the nation, accustomed to 
moisture and cold, is most intolerant of these annoyances, and, suffering 
severely from the heat and suffocation, they were dying, the diseases 
spreading as among cattle, now becoming weary of burying separately, they 
heaped up the bodies promiscuously and burned them ; and rendered the 
place remarkable by the name of Gallic piles. 


A truce was now made with the Romans, and conferences were held with 
the permission of the commanders ; in which when the Gauls frequently 
alluded to the famine, and referred to the urgency of that as a further motive 
for their surrendering, for the purpose of removing that opinion, bread is 
said to have been thrown in many places from the Capitol, into the 
advanced posts of the enemy. But the famine could neither be dissembled 
nor endured any longer. Accordingly, whilst the dictator is engaged in 
person in holding a levy, in ordering his master of the horse, Lucius 
Valerius, to bring up the troops from Veil, in making preparations and 
arrangements, so that he may attack the enemy on equal terms, in the 
meantime the army of the Capitol, wearied out with keeping guard and with 
watches, having surmounted all human sufferings, whilst nature would not 
suffer famine alone to be overcome, looking forward from day to day, to see 
whether any succour would come from the dictator, at length not only food 
but hope also 
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failing, and their arms weighing down their debilitated bodies, whilst the 
guards were being relieved, insisted that there should be either a surrender, 
or that they should be bought off, on whatever terms were possible, the 
(iauls intimating in rather plain terms, that they could be induced for no 
very great compensation to relinquish the siege. Then the senate was held 
and instructions were given to the military tribunes to capitulate. 


Upon this the matter was settled between Quintus Sulpicius, a military 
tribune, and Brennus, the chieftain of the Gauls, and one thousand pounds 
weight of gold was agreed on as the ransom of a people, who were soon 
after to be the rulers of the world. To a transaction very humiliating in itself, 
in-sult was added. False weights were brought by the Gauls, and on the 
tribune 


The Romans’ Treaty with the Gauls (After Mirys) 


objecting, his sword was thrown in in addition to the weight by the insolent 
Gaul, and an expression was heard intolerable to the Romans, ” Woe to the 
vanquished ! “ 


But both gods and men interfered to prevent the Romans from living on the 
condition of being ransomed ; for by some chance, before the execrable 
price was completed, all the gold being not yet weighed in consequence of 
the altercation, the dictator comes up, and orders the gold to be removed, 
and the Gauls to clear away. When they, holding out against him, affirmed 
that they had concluded a bargain, he denied that the agreement was a valid 
one, which had been entered into with a magistrate of inferior authority 


without his orders, after he had been nominated dictator ; and he gives 
notice to the Gauls to get ready for battle. He orders his men to throw their 
baggage in a heap, and to get ready their arms, and to recover their country 
with steel, not with gold, having before their eyes the tem- ]Aea of the gods, 
and their wives and cliildren, and the soil of their country disfigured by the 
calamities of war, and all those objects which they were 
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solemnly bound to defend, to recover, and to revenge. He then draws up his 
army, as the nature of the place admitted, on the site of the half-demol- 
ished city, and which was uneven by nature, and he secured all those 
advantages for his own men, which could be prepared or selected by 
military skill. 


The Gauls, thrown into confusion by the unexpected event, take up arms, 
and with rage, rather than good judgment, rushed uj)on the Romans. 
Fortune had now changed ; now the aid of the gods and human prudence 
assisted the Roman cause. At the first encounter, therefore, the Gauls were 
routed with no greater difficulty than they had found in gaining the victory 
at AUia. They were afterwards beaten under the conduct and auspices of the 
same Camillus, in a more regular engagement, at the eighth stone on the 
Gabine road, whither they had betaken themselves after their defeat. There 
the slaughter was universal : their camp was taken, and not even one person 
was left to carry news of the defeat. 


The dictator, after having recovered his country from the enemy, returns 
into the city in triumph ; and among the rough military jests which they 
throw out on such occasions he is styled, with praises by no means unde- 
served, Romulus, and parent of his country, and a second founder of the 
city. His country, thus preserved by arms, he unquestionably saved a second 
time in peace, when he hindered the people from removing to Veii, both the 
tribunes pressing the matter with greater earnestness after the burning of the 
city, and the commons of themselves being more inclined to that measure ; 


and that was the cause of his not resigning his dictatorship after the 
triumph, the senate entreating him not to leave the commonwealth in so 
unsettled a state. c 


OTHER ACCOUNTS OF THE DEPARTURE OF THE GAULS 


Such was the conclusion of the legend. But, unfortunately for Roman pride, 
here also, as in the tale of Porsenna, traces of true history are preserved 
which show how little the Roman annalists regarded truth. Polybius tells us, 
as if he knew no other story, that the departure of the Gauls was caused by 
the intelligence that the Venetians, an Illyrian tribe, had invaded their 
settlements in northern Italy, and that they actually received the gold and 
marched off unmolested to their homes. It is added by a later historian, that 
Drusus, the elder brother of the emperor Tiberius, recovered this very gold 
from the Gauls of his own day. 


The Gauls left the city in ruins, in whatever way they were compelled to 
retire, whether by the sword of Camillus, or by the softer persuasion of 
gold. Two later inroads of the Gauls are distinguished by two famous 
legends : the last, or nearly the last, which occur in the pages of Roman 
history. 


In the Manlian house there was a family which bore the name of Torquatus. 
This name was said to have been won by T. Manlius, who fought with a 
gigantic Gallic champion on the bridge over the Anio in 361 B.C., and slew 
him. From the neck of the slain enemy he took the massy chain {torques’ ) 
which the Gallic chiefs were in the habit of wearing. He put it round his 
own neck, and returning in triumph to his friends, was ever after known by 
the name of T. Manlius Torquatus. Of him we shall hear more. 


Again, when L. Camillus, a nephew of the great Camillus, was pursuing the 
Gauls through the Volscian plains in 349 B.C., a champion challenged 
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any one of the Roman youth to single combat. The challenge was readily 
accepted by M. Valerius, who, by the side of the huge Gaul, looked like a 
mere stripling. At the beginning of the combat (wonderful to tell) a crow 
lighted upon his helmet ; and as they fought, the bird confounded the Gaul 
by flying in his face and striking him with his beak, and flapping its wings 
before his eyes ; so that he fell an easy conquest to the young Roman. 
Hence M. Valerius was ever after known by the name of Corvus, and his 
descendants after him. Him also we shall hear of hereafter; for he lived to 
be a great general, and more than once delivered his country from great 
danger, ft 


Thus runs the legend of the first great event in Roman history — an event 
so important that the echo reached even to Greece. “The capture of Rome 
bv the Gauls,” says George Cornewall Lewis,/ ” is the first event in Roman 
history which, so far as we know, attracted tlie notice of the contemporary 
Greeks. Plutarch says that Heraclides of Fontus spoke of a report from the 
far West, which described an Hellenic city called Rome, situated 
somewhere near the great sea, as having been taken by an army from the 
distant land of the Hyperboreans.” 


Thnei’ is very incredulous of most of the legends, even suggesting that the 
legend of the geese had an “etiological origin and was merely invented to 
explain a religious ceremony in which a dog was impaled and a goose 
decorated with gold, instead of being actually the origin of that annual 
ceremony. Lewis, however, finds the older story amply substantiated.“ 
Among the chief sceptics are Mommsen,’4 Schwegler,* and Pais.?’ the 
most radical of all. Xiebuhr’s c story of the whole event is worth quoting, 
beginning with his comments on the story that Aruns of Clusium brought in 
the Gauls. « 


NIEBUHR ON THE CONDUCT OF THE ROMANS 


Though history rejects the incident as demonstrably false, it is well suited to 
the legend ; and every legend which was current among the people long 
before the rise of literature among them, is itself a living memorial of 


ancient times, — even though its contents may not be so, — and deserves a 
place in a history of Rome written with a due love for the subject. 


The determination to sacrifice the old men certainly cannot be called 
inconceivable in a people of antiquity. This however is inconceivable, that 
they should have been so far influenced by the example of the patricians, as 
to await their doom like devoted victims. Could they be sure that a wished- 
for death would speedily release them? that wanton cruelty would not 
protract it by torture? that they should not be driven along as slaves, 
Avithout regard to their strength, at the mere caprice of the barbarians? 
They might have defended the walls and the gates, might have maintained a 
resistance with all sorts of missiles in the interior of the city, might have 
made many of their enemies share their fate ; had the quarters that held out 
been set fire to, the victor would have been depi ived of his spoil. But in 
fact Livy is the only writer who speaks of this torpid resignation. Others 
related that, while all the rest of the people quitted their homes, eighty 
priests and aged patricians of the highest rank sat down in the Forum on 
their curule thrones in festal robes awaiting death. That such a resolution 
should have been freely taken by 


[‘ As a forewarning here of the comparatively recent Gallic re-invasions of 
Italy, one may quote what J. J. Anipfere <^ says in his L’histoire romaine a 
Rome ; ” To terminate cheerfully the Btory of the geese of Manllus, I will 
recall a caricature representing a French soldier plucking a goose on the 
Capitoline Hill ; beneath were the words, ‘ Vengeance of a Gaul.’ “J 
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men of the same class, who deemed it intolerable to outlive the republic and 
the worship of the gods, is by no means improbable ; least of all if, after 
resolving to face death, they solemnly devoted themselves by the hands of 
the chief pontiff for the republic and for the destruction of her foes. On the 
other hand it is utterly inconceivable that the chief part of the women and 
children should not have retired from the city, where every kind of insult 


and outrage inevitably awaited them, when it was yet possible for them to 
be saved by flight. It is said that a great number pressed forward at the last 
moment and gained admittance into the Capitol and the citadel ; as if, had 
this been feasible, they would not all have forced their way in ; as if that 
small place could have held more than the men requisite to defend it, with 
provisions for them. Finally, the story that the Romans in their despair did 
not close the gates of the city, and that nothing but the fear of some 
stratagem withheld the conquerors from marching in, sounds very 
incredible. On this point, however, we do not want any internal reasons ; 
since the authentic account in Diodorus states that the Gauls, on finding the 
walls entirely deserted, burst open the gates. 


It would be extremely unjust to impute what has here been said about 
Livy’s narrative to a design of detracting from his merits. Such criticisms 
cannot impair his imperishable fame. As soon as we cease to call for what it 
was Livy’s least care to supply, nothing remains to disturb the pleasure 
which his description must yield to every unprejudiced mind. If there be 
one so distempered as to forego that pleasure, because his account has been 
proved to be historically untenable, we may pity, but we must not indulge 
its perverseness. 


A writer who adopts a dry and neglected report in preference to a well- 
known and masterly narrative, must justify himself, and show that it is not 
from the love of paradox, that he has discarded the more beautiful story. 
[Niebuhr reminds his readers of his previously expressed admiration for 
Livy with renewed assurances of his entire sincerity. He then concludes 
thus eloquently] : And in his own peculiar excellencies, in that richness and 
that warmth of colouring which many centuries after were the 
characteristics of the Venetian painters born under the same sky, Livy never 
shone more brilliantly than in this very description ; a more vivid one is not 
to be found in any Latin or Greek historian. « 


SEQUEL OF THE GALLIC “WAR 


We can imagine better than describe the blank dismay with which the 
Romans, on the departure of the Gauls, must have looked upon their ancient 


homes. Not only was the country ravaged, as had often happened in days of 
yore, but the city itself, except the Capitol, was a heap of ruins. It is not 
strange that once again the plebeians should have thought of quitting Rome 
forever. Not long before they had wished to migrate to Veii ; now, they had 
actually been living there for many months. Rome no longer existed ; 
patriotism, they said, no longer required them to stand by their ancient 
home ; why should not all depart — patricians with their clients and f 
reedmen, as well as plebeians — and make a new Rome at Veii ? In vain 
Camillus opposed these arguments with all the influence which his late 
services had given him. Standing in the Forum, under shadow of the 
Capitol, with the citadel defended by Manlius over their heads, in the sight 
of their country’s gods, now brought back from Caere, the plebeians were 
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ready to agree to a general migration of the whole people, when (so runs the 
story) a sudden omen changed their hearts. A certain centurion was leading 
a party of soldiers through the city, and, halting them in the Forum while 
the question was in hot debate, he used these memorable words : “° 
Standard-bearer, pitch the standard here ; here it will be best for us to stay ! 


cc 


It was therefore resolved to rebuild the city, and the senate did all in their 
power to hasten on the work. They took care to retrace, as far as might be, 
the ancient sites of the temples ; but it was impossible to prescribe any rules 
for marking out the streets and fixing the habitations of the citizens. All 
they did was to supply tiling for tlie houses at the public expense. So men 
built their houses where they could, where the ground was most clear of 
rubbish, or where old materials were most easy to be got. Hence, when 
these houses came to be joined together by others, so as to form streets, 
these streets were narrow and crooked, and, what was still worse, were 
often built across the lines of the ancient sewers, so that there was now no 
good and effectual drainage. The irregularity continued till Rome was again 
rebuilt after the great fire in the time of the emperor Nero. 


Great were the evils that were caused by this hurry. The healthiness of the 
city must have been impaired, order and decency must have suffered, but 
there was one particular evil at the moment which threatened very great 
mischief. The mass of the ])eople, having little or nothing of their own, or 
having lost all in the late destruction, were obliged to borrow money in 
order to complete their dwellings : and as tillage had for the last season 
been nearly suspended, the want and misery that prevailed were great. Now 
again, as after the wars against the Tarquins, many of the poorer sort were 
reduced to bondage in the houses of the wealthy. 


Then it was that M. Manlius, the defender of the Capitol, stood forth as the 
patron of the poor. He saw a debtor being taken to prison, whom he 
recognised as a brave centurion that had formerly served with him in the 


wars. He instantly paid the man’s debt, and set him free. Then, selling the 
best part of his landed property, he declared that, while he could prevent it, 
he would never see a fellow-citizen imprisoned for debt. His popularity rose 
high, and with the poorer sort the name of M. “lanlius was more in esteem 
than that of the great Camillus. Nor did he content himself with relieving 
want ; he also stepped forward as an accuser of the patricians and senators : 
they had divided among themselves, he said, part of the gold which had 
been raised to pay the Gauls. On the other hand, the patricians asserted that 
Manlius was endeavouring to make himself tyrant of Rome, and that this 
was the real purpose of all his generosity. The senate ordered a dictator to 
be named, and A. Cornelius Cossus was chosen. He summoned Manlius 
before him, and required him to prove the charge which he had maliciously 
brought against the ruling body. He failed to do so and was cast into prison, 
but claimed to be regularly tried before the whole people assembled in their 
centuries ; and his claim was allowed. On the appointed day he appeared in 
the Campus Martins, surrounded by a crowd of debtors, every one of whom 
he had redeemed from bondage. Then he exhibited spoils taken from thirty 
enemies slain by himself in single combat ; eight civic crowns, bestowed 
each of them for the life of a citizen saved in battle, with many other badges 
given him in token of bravery. He laid bare his breast and showed it all 
scarred with wounds, and then, turning to the Capitol, he called those gods 
to aid whom he had saved from the sacrilegious hands of the barbarians. 
The appeal was felt, and if the centuries had then 
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given their votes, he would certainly have been acquitted of high treason. 
So his enemies contrived to break up that assembly ; and shortly after he 
was put on his trial in another place, the Peteline grove, whence (it is said) 
the Capitol could not be seen. Here he was at once found guilty, and 
condemned to be thrown down the Tarpeian rock. A bill was then brought 
in and passed, enacting that his house on the Capitol should be destroyed, 
and that no one of his gens should hereafter bear the forename of Marcus.‘ 


But something was done to relieve the poor. The lands which had been 
taken from the Veientines on the right bank of the Tiber were now 
incorporated into the Roman territory and divided into four tribes, so that all 
free men settled in these districts became burgesses of Rome, and had votes 
in the comitia both of the centuries and tribes. This politic measure, 
however, served no less to conciliate the affections of their new Etrurian 
subjects than to benefit their own poor citizens. Moreover an attempt was 
made to plant a number of poor citizens in the Pontine district. Yet these 
measures were insufficient to heal the breach which still subsisted between 
the patricians and plebeians. Nothing could be effectual to this end but the 
admission of the plebeians to the chief magistracy ; and a struggle now 
commenced for that purpose. 


It has been said that all difference between the patrician and plebeian orders 
was rapidly disappearing, or rather that the patrician families were 
gradually becoming fewer, while many plebeian families were rising to 
wealth and power. Already we have seen the plebeians obtain a footing in 
the senate ; they were allowed to fill the offices of qugestor and sedile, and, 
as military tribunes, could command the armies of the state ; but to the 
highest curule offices, as the censorship and consulship, they were not 
admissible, the reason given being, that for these offices the auguries must 
be taken and no religious rites could be performed save by persons of pure 
patrician blood. This now began to be felt to be a mockery. Men saw with 
their own eyes and judged with their own understanding that patricians and 
plebeians were men of like natures, were called on alike to share burdens 
and danger in the service of the state, and therefore ought to share alike the 
honours and dignities which she conferred. 


^ Tt may be observed that each gens etfamilia clung to the same forenames. 
Thus Publius, Lucius, Cneius, were favourite forenames of the Cornelii ; 
Caius of the Julii ; Appius of the Claudii ; and so on. 
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So Canuleius argued many years before, so the plebeians thought now ; and 
two resolute tribunes arose, who at length carried the celebrated laws by 
which plebeians were admitted to the highest honours. These were C. 
Licinius Stolo and L. Sextius, his kinsman. 


There is a well-known story of the manner in which they were first roused 
to the undertaking. It runs thus : M. Fabius Ambustus, a patrician, had two 
daughters, the elder married to Ser. Sulpicius, a patrician, the younger to 
C.” Licinius, a plebeian. It happened that Sulpicius was consular tribune in 
the same year that Licinius was tribune of the plebs ; and as the younger 
Fabia was on a visit to her sister, Sulpicius, returning home from the Forum 
with his lictors, alarmed the plebeian’s wife by the noise he made in 
entering tlie house. The elder sister laughed at this ignorance ; and the 
younger Fabia, stung to the quick, besought her husband to place her on a 
level with her proud sister. But the story must be an invention — because 
Licinius’ wife could not have been ignorant of the dignities of the office ; 
and because there was nothing to prevent Licinius himself from being 
consular tribune, and thus equal to his brother-in-law. ^ 


THE LICIXIAX ROGATIONS 


However this might be, Licinius and Sextius, being tribunes of the plebs 
together in the year 376 B.C., promulgated the three bills which have ever 
since borne the name of the Licinian llogations. These were : 


I. That of all debts on which interest had been paid, the sum of the interest 
paid should be deducted from the principal, and the remainder paid off in 
three successive years. 


II. That no citizen should hold more than five hundred jugera (nearly 320 
acres) of the public land, nor should feed on the public pastures more than 
one hundred head of larger cattle and five hundred of smaller, under penalty 
of a heavy fine. 


I. That henceforth consuls, not consular tribunes, should always be 
elected, and that one of the two consuls must be a plebeian. 


Of these laws, the first is of a kind not very uncommon in rude states of 
society. If persons lend and borrow money they enter into a legal contract, 
and the state is bound to maintain this contract. Cases will occur when the 
borrower is unable to pay his debts, and that from no fault or neglect of his 
own ; and the laws provide for cases of insolvency in which the insolvent is 
not guilty of fraud. But if the state were to cancel all legal debts, persons 
would be very slow to lend money at all, and thus credit and commerce 
would be destroyed. At Rome, after the Gallic War, as at Athens in the time 
of Solon (when a similar ordinance was passed), all things were in such 
confusion that it might be necessary to resort to arbitrary measures; and we 
may well believe that Licinius, himself a wealthy man, would not have 
interfered but for necessity. But the precedent was bad ; and in later times 
one of the worst means used by demagogues was a promise of iiovce 
tabulce, or an abolition of all debts. 


The second law was a general agrarian law. Former agrarian laws had 
merely divided certain portions of public land among the needy citizens ; 
but tins laid down a general rule, by which the holding (possessio) of all 


[} And yet, though constitutionally eligible, Licinius could hardly have won 
the consular tribuneship, for the patricians had practically monopolised the 
oflSce, as the fasti prove. ] 
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such lands was to be limited. The purpose of Licinius was good. He wished 
to maintain that hardy race of yeomen who were the best soldiers in the 
state-militia ; whereas if all these lands were absorbed by the rich, they 
would be cultivated by hired labourers or slaves. The subsequent history 
will show how unfortunate it was for Rome that this law was not more fully 
executed. 


At first the patricians were equally opposed to all these laws ; they were the 
chief creditors, and therefore would lose by the first law ; they held the bulk 
of the public lands on easy terms, and therefore would lose by the second ; 
they alone could be consuls, and therefore they could not brook the third. 
We need not therefore wonder at a violent resistance ; nor is it wonderful 
that they should enlist many rich plebeians on their side, for these persons 
would suffer as much as themselves from the first two laws. Accordingly 
we find that some tribunes were found to put a veto on the bills. But 
Licinius and Sextius would not be thus thwarted, and themselves turned the 
powerful engine of the veto against their opponents. When the time of the 
elections arrived they interdicted all proceedings in the comitia of the 
centuries ; consequently no consuls, consular tribunes, censors, or quaestors 
could be elected. The tribunes and sediles, who were chosen at the comitia 
of tribes, were the only officers of state for the ensuing year. 


This state of things (as the Roman annalists say) lasted for five years,’ 
Licinius and Sextius being reelected to the tribunate every year. But in the 
fifth year, when the people of Tusculum, old allies of Rome, applied for aid 
against the Latins, the tribunes permitted consular tribunes to be elected to 
lead the army, and among them was M. Fabius Ambustus, the father-in- law 
and friend of Licinius. The latter, far from relaxing his claims, now 


proposed a fourth bill, providing that, instead of two keepers of the 
Sibylline books (Aduumviri)/ both patricians, there should be ten 
(^decemviri^, to be chosen alike from both orders — so scornfully did he 
treat the pretensions of the patricians to be sole ministers of religion. 


The latter felt that the ground was slipping from under them, and that the 
popular cause was daily gaining strength. In vain did the senate order a 
dictator to be named for the purpose of settling the matter in their favour. 
The great Camillus assumed the office for the fourth time, but resigned ; 
and P. Manlius Capitolinus, who was named presently after, effected 
nothing. 


Once more, as when the patricians were in opposition to the tribunes, 
Terentilius and Canuleius, so now did the more moderate party propose a 
compromise. The law respecting the keepers of the Sibylline books was 
allowed to pass, and it was suggested that the two former of the Licinian 
rogations, the two social laws, might be conceded, if the plebeians would 
not press the political law, and claim admission to the highest curule rank. 
But this the tribunes refused. They could not, they said, effectually remedy 
the social evils of their poor brethren unless they had access to the highest 
political power ; and they declared they would not allow the first two bills 
to become law unless the third was passed together with them. ” If the 
people will not eat,” said Licinius, “neither shall they drink.” In vain the 
patricians endeavoured to turn this declaration against them ; in vain they 
represented the tribunes as ambitious men who cared not really for the 
wants of the poor in comparison of their own honour and dignity ; in vain 
the mass of the plebeians avowed themselves ready to accept the 
compromise. The tribunes set their faces like iron against the threats of the 
higher sort and the 


[} The annalists were probably wrong in supposing that Rome was without 


magistrates for this period. Doubtless their error is due to chronological 
confusion. | 
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supplications of the lower. For another five years the grim conflict lasted, 
till at length their resolution prevailed, and in the year 367 B.C. all the three 
Licinian rogations became law. 


This great triumph was achieved with little tumult (so far as we hear) and 
no bloodshed. Who can refuse his admiration to a people which could carry 
through their most violent changes with such calmness and moderation ? 


But the patricians, worsted as they were, had not yet shot away all their 
arrows. At the first election after these laws were passed, L. Sextius Avas 
chosen the first plebeian consul. Now the consuls, though elected at the 
comitia of the centuries, were invested with the imperium or sovereign 
power by a law of the curies. This law the patricians, who alone composed 
the curies, refused to grant ; and to support this refusal the senate had 
ordered Camillus, who was now some eighty years old, to be named 
dictator for the fifth time. The old soldier, always ready to fight at an 
advantage, perceived that nothing now was practicable but an honourable 
capitulation. The tribunes advised the people to submit to the dictator, but 
declared that they would indict him at the close of his oftice ; and he, taking 
a calm view of the state of things, resolved to act as mediator. 


EQUALISATION OF THE TWO ORDERS 


The matter was finally adjusted by a further compromise. The plebeian 
consul was invested with the imperium ; but the judicial power was now 
taken from the consuls and put into tlie hands of a supreme patrician judge, 
called the PraBtor of the City (\Prcetor U)-bamis’), and 8p. Camillus, son 
of the dictator, was the first prsetor. A hundred men (Acentumviri) were 
named, to whom he might delegate all difiicult cases not of a criminal 
nature. At the same time also another magistracy, the curule ajdileship. was 
created, to be filled by patricians and plebeians in alternate years. These 
curule icdiles shared the duties of the plebeian jediles, and besides this, had 
to superintend the great games, for which they were allowed a certain sum 
from the treasury. At the same time a fourth day was added to these games 
in honour of the plebeians. 


Thus the patricians lost one of the consulships, but retained part of the 
consular functions under other titles. And when Camillus had thus effected 
peace between the orders, he vowed a temple to Concord ; but before he 
could dedicate it, the old hero died. The temple, however, was built 
according to his design ; its site, now one of the best known among those of 
ancient Rome, can still be traced with great certainty at the northwestern 
angle of the Forum, immediately under the Capitoline. The building was 
restored with great magnificence by the emperor Tiberius ; and it deserved 
to be so, for it commemorated one of the greatest events of Roman history, 
— the final union of the two orders, from which point we must date that 
splendid period on wliich we now enter. By this event was a single city 
enabled to conquer, first of all Ital}’, and then all the civilised countries of 
the known world, that is, all the peoples bordering on the Mediterranean 
Sea. 


Various causes were for some time interposed to prevent the due execution 
of the Licinian laws. Indeed the first two of these measures, which aimed at 
social improvements, may be said to have failed. Social abuses are always 
difficult to correct. The evils are, in these cases, of slow growth ; their roots 
strike deep ; they can onh’ be iabated by altering the habits and 
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feelings of the people, which cannot be effected in the existing generation ; 
they will not give way at once to the will of a lawgiver, however good his 
judgment, however pure his motives, however just his objects. But the 
common difficulty of removing social evils was increased in Rome at this 
time by circumstances. 


For two years a pestilence raged in the city, which swept away great 
numbers of citizens and paral3/sed the industry of all. The most illustrious 
of its victims was Camillus, who died even more gloriously than he had 
lived, while discharging the office of peacemaker. About the same time the 
region of the city was shaken by earthquakes ; the Tiber overflowed its bed 
and flooded the Great Circus, so that the games then going on were broken 
off. Not long after a vast gulf opened in the Forum, as if to say that the 
meeting-place of the Roman people was to be used no more. The seers said 
that the gods forbade this gulf to close till that which Rome held most 
valuable were thrown into it. Then, when men were asking what this might 
be, a noble youth, named M. Curtius, said aloud that Rome’s true riches 
were brave men, that nothing else so worthy could be devoted to the gods. 
Thus saying, he put on his armour, and mounting his horse, leaped into the 
gulf ; and straightway, says the legend, the earth closed and became solid as 
before ; and the place was called the Lacus Curtius forever after. 


To these direct visitations of God, the pestilence and the earthquake, was 

added a still more terrible scourge in the continued inroads of the Gauls. It 
has been noticed above that in the years 361 and 350 B.C. hordes of these 
barbarians again burst into Latium and again ravaged the Roman territory. 


These combined causes increased the distress of the poor, and we read 
without surprise that in the year 357 B.C., ten years after the passing of the 
Licinian laws, a bill was brought forward by Duilius and Msenius, tribunes 
of the plebs, to restore the rate of interest fixed by the Twelve Tables, which 
in the late troubles had fallen into neglect ; and five years later (in 352) the 
consuls brought forward a measure to assist the operation of the Licinian 
law of debt. They appointed five commissioners (Aqiiinqueviri)/ with 


power to make estimates of all debts and of the property of the debtors. This 
done, the commissioners advanced money to discharge the debt, as far as it 
was covered by the property of the debtor. The measure was wise and 
useful, but could only be partial in its effects. It could not help those debtors 
who had no property, or not enough property to pay their debts withal. 
Hence we find that in another five years (347 B.C.) the rate of interest was 
reduced to 5 per cent. ; and some years afterwards it was tried to abolish 
interest altogether. But, laws to limit interest proved then, as they have 
proved ever since, ineffectual to restrain the practices of grasping and 
dishonest usurers. 


There were, then, great difficulties in the way of a law for relieving debtors. 
These were increased, as has been seen, by circumstances, and we must 
now add the selfishness and dishonesty of the rich patricians and plebeians, 
who held the bulk of the public land in their own hands, and contrived to 
evade the Licinian law in the following way. If a man held more than five 
hundred jugera, he emancipated his son and made over a portion of the land 
nominally to him, or, if he had no son, to some other trusty person. With 
sorrow we hear of these practices, and with still greater sorrow we learn 
that in the year 354 B.C. C. Licinius himself was indicted by the curule 
sedile, M. Popilius Lsenas, for fraudulently making over five hundred 
jugera to his son, while he held another five hundred in his own name. Thus 
this remedy for pauperism was set aside and 
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neglected, till the Gracchi arose, and vainly endeavoured, after more than 
two centuries of abuse, to correct that which at first might have been 
prevented. 


The hiw for equalising political power was more effective. For eleven years 
after the Licinian law one consul was always a plebeian. Then the patricians 
made one last struggle to recover their exclusive privilege ; and in the year 
355 B.C. we have a Sulpicius and a Valerius as consuls, both of them 
patricians ; and in the course of the next dozen years we find the 


law violated in like manner no less than seven times. After that it is 
regularly observed, one consul being patrician and the other plebeian, till at 
length in the j’ear 172 B.C., when the patrician families had greatly 
decreased, both consulships were opened to tlie plebeians, and from that 
time forth the offices were held by men of either order without distinction. 


These violations of the law above mentioned were effected by the power 
b}” which the senate ordered the patrician consul to name a dictator. At 
least in the space twenty-five years after the Licinian laws we have no 
fewer than fifteen dictators. Now several of these were appointed for sud- 
den emergencies of war, such as the Gallic invasions of 361 and 350. But 
often we find dictators wlien there is no mention of foreign war. In the year 
360 we find that both the consuls enjoyed a triumph, and not the dictator. 
These and other reasons have led to the belief that these dictators were 
appointed to hold the consular comitia, and brouglit the overbearing weight 
of their political power to secure the election of two patrician consuls. 


But if this were the plan of the patricians, it availed not. After the year 343 
B.C. the law was regularly observed, by which one consul was necessarily a 
plebeian. The plebeians also forced their way to other offices. C. Marcius 
Rutilus, the most distinguished j)lebeian of his time, who was four times 
elected consul, was named dictator in the year 356 B.C., no doubt, by tlie 
plebeian consul Popilius L;enas ; and five years later (351) we find the 
same Marcius elected to the censorship. 


Practically, therefore, the political reform of Licinius and Sextius had been 
effectual so far as the admission of plebeians to the highest offices of state 

was concerned. It must be remarked, however, that these privileges, though 
no longer engrossed by patricians, seem to have been open 
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only to a few wealthy plebeian families. C. Marcius Rutilus, as we have just 
remarked, held the consulship four times in sixteen years (357-342). iM. 
Popilius Laenas and C. Poetelius Libo enjoyed a similar monopoly of 
honours. 


As the exclusive privileges of the patricians thus gradually and quietly gave 
way, instead of being maintained (as in modern France) till swept away by 
the violent tide of revolution, so did the power of the senate rise. It was by 
the wdsdom or policy of this famous assembly that the city of Rome 
became mistress of Italy and of the world. Hitherto the contest has been 
internal, of citizen against citizen, in order to gain an equality of rights. 
Henceforth, for two hundred years, we shall have to relate contests with 
foreign peoples, and to give an account of the conquest of Italy, for which 
the Roman senate and people, now at length politically united, were 
prepared. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Abroad, after the burning of the city, Rome had once more to struggle for 
very existence. Before the city was so far restored as to be habitable, it was 
announced that the ikKquians and Volscians were in arms. The iEquians 
seem to have shared in the general disaster caused by the Gallic inroad ; 
henceforth at least the part they play is insignificant. But the Volscians 
boldly advanced to Lanuvium, and once more encamped at the foot of the 
Alban hills. The city was in great alarm ; and Camillus was named dictator 
for the exigency. He defeated them with great loss, and pursued them into 
their own territory. He then marched rapidly to Bola, to which place the 
Aquians had advanced and gained another victory. 


But in the moment of triumph news came that Etruria was in arms. The 
Etruscans hoped by a brave effort to recover the territory which the Romans 
had for the second time appropriated. A force was sent against them ; but so 
completely was it routed on the nones of July, that this day was noted in the 
Calendar as the Poplifugia. Siege was then laid to Sutrium by the victors, 
and it fell. But the prompt dictator, on the first alarm, marched his troops 
straight from Bola to the point of danger ; and on the very day on which 
Sutrium had yielded to the foe, it was again taken by the Roman general. 
Thus Camillus again appears as the saviour of Rome. He enjoyed a 
threefold triumph over the Volscians, the -\quians, and the Etrurians. 


It was two years after, that the Etruscan territory, now effectually 
conquered, was formed into four tribes. By the addition of these new tribes, 
the first that had been added since this very territory had been wrested from 
Rome by Porsenna, the whole number was raised to twenty-five. The late 
assault of the Etruscans, perhaps, suggested the wisdom of making the free 
inhabitants of this district citizens of Rome. Men Avho had lately been 
subject to the oppressive government of a civic oligarchy, being now 
mingled with Roman plebeians who had received allotments in the district, 
and seeing the comparative freedom of all Roman burgesses, were sure to 
fight for Rome rather than join in an insurrection against her. Here was the 
beginning of that sagacious policy, which for a time led political 
enfranchisement hand in hand with conquest. Thirty years later (358 B.C.) 
the senate pursued the same course with respect to the Pontine district and 


other lowlands which had been recovered from the grasp of the Volscians. 
A settlement of poor plebeians, which was attempted in 387 B.C., failed; 
the emigrants were cut 
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off by the Volscian hills-men. But the territory being now formed into two 
tribes, so as to make the whole number twenty-seven, the inhabitants had an 
interest in repressing predatory inroads. 


Soon after followed the struggle for the Licinian laws ; and during this 
period the annals are altogether silent on the subject of wars. 


But before the promulgation of the Licinian laws, there were threatenings of 
greater danger than was to be feared either from Etruscans or Volscians. 
The Latins and Hernicans, who since the time of Sp. Cassius had fought by 
the side of Rome in all her border wars, no longer appeared in this position. 
The inroad of the Gauls had broken up the league. Rome had been reduced 
to ashes, and was left in miserable weakness. Many of the thirty Latin 
towns, the names of which occur in the league of Cassius, were so utterly 
destroyed, that the antiquary in vain seeks for their site in the desolation of 
the Campagna. But the two important cities of Tibur and Praeneste (Tivoli 
and Palestrina), perched on steep-scarped rocks, defying the rude arts of the 
invader, had gained strength by the ruin of their neighbours, and appear as 
independent communities, standing apart from the rest of Latium and from 
Rome. It was believed that the Prsenestines encouraged the Volscians in 
their inroads, and in 382 B.C. war was declared against them. Some of the 
Latin cities joined Proeneste ; others sought protection against her from 
Rome. In this war even the Tusculans deserted Rome. But after a struggle 
of five years, the dictator, T. Quinctius, took nine insurgent cities, and 
blockaded Pneneste itself, which capitulated on terms of which we are not 
informed. Soon after Tusculum also was recovered; and for the present all 
fear of the Latins subsided. 


But a few years after the temple of Concord had been erected by old 
Camillus, fresh alarms arose. The Hernicans gave signs of disquietude. War 
was declared against them in 362 B.C. Next year came the second inroad of 
the Gauls, and it was observed with consternation, that this terrible foe 
occupied the valley of the Anio, and was not molested either by the Latins 
of Tibur or by the Hernicans. In the year 360 B.C. the Fasti record a 
triumph of the consul Fabius over this last-named people, and another of his 
colleague Poetelius over the men of Tibur and the Gauls — an ominous 
conjunction. 


But this new inroad of the barbarians, which threatened Rome with a 
second ruin, really proved a blessing ; for the remaining Latin cities, which 
in the late conflicts had stood aloof, terrified by the presence of the Gauls, 
and seeing safety only in union, now renewed their league with Rome, and 
the Hernicans soon after followed their example. The glory of concluding 
this second league belongs to C. Plautius, the plebeian consul of the year 
358 B.C. The Gauls now quitted Latium; and Privernum and Tibur, the only 
Latin cities which rejected the alliance, were both compelled to yield (307, 
354 B.C.). 


While these dangers were successfully averted on the northeastern frontier, 
war had been declared against Rome by the powerful Etruscan city of 
Tarquinii, which lies beyond the Ciminian hills. This was in the very year in 
which the new league was formed with the Latins and Hernicans. But for 
this, it is hard to imagine that Rome, exhausted as she was, could have 
resisted the united assaults of Gauls, Volscians, Latins, Hernicans, and 
Etruscans. As it was, she found it hard to repel the Tarquinians. This people 
made a sudden descent from the hills, defeated the consul C. Fabius, and 
sacrificed 307 Roman prisoners to their gods (358 B. c). Two years later 
they were joined by the Faliscans. Bearing torches in their hands, and 
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having their hair wreathed into snake-like tresses, they attacked the Romans 
with savage cries, and drove them before them. They overran the four new 
tribes, and threatened Rome itself. Then M. Popilius Lcenas, the plebeian 
consul, being ordered by the senate to name a dictator, named another 
plebeian, C. Marcius Rutilus, the first of his order who was advanced to this 
high office ; and his conduct justified the appointment. The enemy was 
defeated. The senate refused a triumph to the plebeian, but the people in 
their tribes voted that he should enjoy the well-earned honour. 


For a moment the people of Csere, the old allies of the Roman people, who 
had given shelter to their sacred things, their women, and children, in the 
panic of the Gallic invasion, joined the war ; but almost immediately after 
sued for peace. The Romans, however, remembered this defection. The 
Tarquiniaus were again defeated in a great battle. Three hundred and fifty- 
eight prisoners were scourged and beheaded in the Forum to retaliate for 
former barbarity. In the year 351 B.C. a peace of forty years was concluded, 
after a struggle of eight years’ duration. 


It was in the very next year after the conclusion of this war that the third 
inroad of the Gauls took place, of which we have above spoken, when M. 
Valerius gained his name of Corvus. Thus remarkably was Rome carried 
through the dangers of intestine strife and surrounding wars. When she was 
at strife within, her enemies were quiet. Before each new assault 
commenced, a former foe had retired from the field, and Rome rose 
stronger from every fall. She had now recovered all the Latin coast land 
from the Tibur to Circeii ; and her increasing importance is shown by a 
renewed treaty with the great commercial city of Carthage. But a more 
formidable enemy was now to be encountered than had as yet challenged 
Rome to conflict, and a larger area opened to her ambition. In the course of 
a very few years after the last event of which we have spoken the First 
Samnite War began.’ 


The destruction of Rome by the Gauls is the dividing point between 
historical and ante-historical Rome, as I|mei’ justly notes; for the 
conflagration wiped out not only the records but most of the monuments as 
well. He complains, however, that it is long after the conflagration before 
the chronicles become really trustworthy. He doubts equally the story of 


how Valerius won the name of Corvus and the achievements of L. Furius 
Camillus. He says in conclusion : 


” The result of our investigations is that the whole of the six wars with the 
Gauls, as Livy c relates them, are not much more than stop-gaps, marking 
points of time at which the annals of the old time have been filled up with 
edifying and patriotic matter. We can, therefore, infer that a considerable 
part of the other wars is equally apocryphal, and we may perhaps have the 
satisfaction of thinking that there were no wars to relate and that the 
Romans had now and then a little breathing-place.” So extreme an erasure 
of tradition with all its details will not, however, win the approval of many 
students of these times. <^ 


EVOL. V. N 


CHAPTER VII. THE CONQUEST OF CENTRAL ITALY 


THE SAMNITES 


The fifth century is the most beautiful century of Rome. The plebeians had 
conquered the consulship and are succeeding in conquering their admission 
to other magistracies which the patricians wished to reserve ; they free 
themselves from the servitude which, under the name of Nexus, weighed on 
the debtors. They arrive at political equality and individual independence ; 
at the same time the old aristocracy still dominates in the senate and 
maintains there the inflexibility of its resolves and the persistence of its 
designs. It was thanks to this interior condition that the Roman people was 
able to survive the strongest tests from without over which it had 
triumphed, and to make that progress which cost it most dear. We see the 
peoples fight, one by one, and often all together ; the Latin people, the 
Etruscans, the Goths, the Samnites, the other Sabellic peoples of the 
Apennines ; and the end is always victory. The beginnings of this history 
were sombre. Rome was afflicted by one of those pestilences which one 
finds in all the epochs of the history of this unsanitary city. Thence was the 
origin of those scenic pieces imported by the Etruscans and giving origin to 
comedy — a means devised to appease the gods ; so that Roman comedy 
had an origin religious and dismal. The fifth century is for Rome the age of 
great devotions and of grand sacrifices. <^ 


We must now carry our eyes beyond the plain of Latium, and penetrate into 
Campania and the valleys of the Apennines. 


The Sabines are a people connected with the earliest legends of Rome. But 
the Sabines of Cures and the country between the Anio and the Tiber are 
those who have hitherto engaged our attention. It is in the highlands of 
Reate and Amiternum that we must search for the cradle of the race. The 
valleys of this high district afford but scanty subsistence ; and tlie hardy 
mountaineers ever and anon cast off swarms of emigrants, who sought other 
homes, and made good their claim by arms. It was a custom of the Sabellian 
tribes, wlien famine threatened and population became dense, to devote the 
whole produce of one spring-time to the gods. Among other produce, the 
youth born in that year were dedicated to the god Mamers (Mars), 
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and went forth to seek their fortunes abroad. On one such occasion the 
emigrants, pressing southward from the Sabine highlands, occupied the 
broad mountainous district which lies northward of Campania, and took the 
name of Samnites. The Picenians and Frentanians, on the north coast, with 
the four allied cantons of the Vestinians, Marrucinians, Pelignians, and 
Marsians, who were interposed between the Samnites and their ancestral 
Sabines, claimed kin with both nations. The Samnites themselves also 
formed four cantons — the Caracenians, Pentrians, Caudinians, and 
Hirpinians. Of these the Pentrians were far the most considerable ; they 
occupied the rugged mountain district between the upper valleys of the 
Vulturnus and the Calor. Here a great mass of mountains, now known by 
the name of Mount Matese, rises boldly from the central chain to the height 
of more than six thousand feet ; and its steep defiles offer defences of great 
natural strength. But the remains of massive polygonal masonry, which are 
still seen on the rocky heights occupied by their towns of ^sernia and 
Bovianum (Isernia and Bojano), showed that the Samnites used art to 
strengthen their natural defences. Below Mount Matese, in the valley of the 
Calor, lay the canton of the Caudinians, whose town of Beneventum 
(anciently called Maleventum or Maliessa) was also made strong by art. It 
is within these limits, from isernia to Beneventum, that the scenes of the 
chief campaigns of the Samnite wars were laid. 


From the nature of their country the Samnites were a pastoral people. Their 
mountains break into numberless valleys, sloping both north and south, well 
watered, and fresh even in the summer heats. Into these valleys, as is still 
the practice of the country, the flocks were driven from the lower lands, 
ascending higher as the heats increased, and descending towards the plain 
as autumn inclined towards winter. 


But the Samnites were not contented with these mountain homes. As they 
had themselves been sent forth from a central hive, so in time they cast 
forth new swarms of emigrants. In early times a Samnite tribe, under the 
name of Frentanians, had taken possession of the coast lands north of 
Apulia. Other bands of adventurous settlers pushed down the Vulturnus and 
Calor into the rich plain that lay beneath their mountains, to which they 
gave the name of Campania, or the champagne land. In earlier times this 
fair plain had attracted Etruscan conquerors ; and its chief city, anciently 
called Vul-turnum, is said from them to have received the lasting name of 
Capua. But about the year 423 B.C., nearly a century before the time of 
which we are presently to speak, a band of Samnites seized the famous city, 
and reduced the ancient Oscan inhabitants to the condition of clients. Soon 
after, the great Greek city of Cumae, which then gave name to the Bay of 
Naples, was conquered by the new lords of Capua, who from this time 
forth, under the name of Campanians» became the dominant power of the 
country. In course of time, however, the Samnites of Capua, or the 
Campanians, adopted the language and customs of their Oscan subjects. 
Hence the Campanian Samnites broke off their connection with the old 
Samnites of the mountains, just as the Roman Sabines lost all sympathy 
with the old Sabines of Cures, and as in England the Anglo-Normans 
became the national enemies of the French. 


It may be added that the Lucanians and Apulians, who stretched across the 
breadth of Italy below Campania, were formed by a mixture of Samnite 
invaders with the ancient population, themselves a compound of Oscan and 
Pelasgian races ; while the Bruttians, who occupied the mountainous district 
south of the Gulf of Tarentum, were a similar offcast from the Lucanians. 
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But these half-Sabelliaii tribes, like the old races from whom the Samnites 
came, lent uncertain aid to their kinsmen in the struggle with Rome. 


These remarks will prepare us for the great conflict which in fact 
determined the sovereignty of Italy to be the right of the Roman, and not of 
the Samnite people.’ The first war arose out of a quarrel such as we have 
just alluded to between the Campanians and the old Samnites of the Matese. 
In the year 354 B.C. a league had been concluded with the Romans and the 
Samnites. Since that time, Samnite adventurers had been pressing down the 
valley of the Liris, and had taken the Volscian cities of Sora and Fregelke, 
while the Romans, combined with the Latins again since the year 358 B.C., 
were forcing back the Volscians from the west. In 343 B.C., the Samnites 
pursued their encroachments so far as to assail Teanum, the chief city of the 
Sidicines, an Oscan tribe, who occupied the lower hills in the north of 
Campania. The Sidicines demanded the aid of Capua against their assailants 
; and the Campanians, venturing to give this aid, drew upon their own heads 
the wrath of the mountaineers. The Samnites took possession of Mount 
Tifata, a bare hill which overhangs Capua on the north, and plundered at 
will the rich plain below. Unable to meet the enemy in the field, the 
degenerate Campanians entreated the assistance of the Roman and Latin 
league. There was some difficult} in listening to this application ; for a 
treaty of peace had been concluded eleven years before, and no aggression 
against Rome was chargeable upon the Samnites. But it is probable that 
their progress in the valleys of the Liris and Vulturnus had alarmed the 
senate ; and all scruples were removed when the Campanians offered to 
surrender their city absolutely, so that in defending them Rome would be 
defending her own subjects. This quibbling bargain was struck, and war 
was declared against the Samnites./ 


THE FIRST SAMNITE ^YAR 


The consuls were ordered to take the field. The consul M. Valerius Corvus 
led his legions into Campania, where, probably in consequence of some 
reverses of which we are not informed, he encamped on the side of Mount 
Gaurus over Cumse. The Samnite army came full of confidence ; the consul 
led out his troops, and a battle commenced, highly important in the history 
of the world, as the prelude of those which were to decide whether the 
empire of Italy and of the world was reserved for Rome or for Samnium. 


The two armies were equal in courage, and similarly armed and arrayed; 
that of the Samnites consisted entirely of infantry, and the cavalry, which 
the consul sent first into action, could make no impression on its firm ranks. 
He then ordered the cavalry to fall aside to the wings, and led on the legions 
in person. The fight was most obstinate : each seemed resolved to die rather 
than yield : at length, a desperate effort of despair on the part of the Romans 
drove the Samnites back ; they Avavered, broke, and fled to their 
entrenched camp, which they abandoned in the night, and fell back to 
Suessula. They declared to those who asked why they had fled, that the eyes 
of the Romans seemed to be on fire and their gestures those of madmen, so 
that they could not stand before them. 


[‘ Edward A. Freeman « calls the Samnitee ” the worthiest fops whom 
Home ever met within her own peninsula.” He add.s, “There can be little 
doubt that they po.sscssod a Federal Con-Htitution. Their resistance ended 
only with the extermination of their race.” ] 
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The other consul, A. Cornelius Cossus, having been directed to invade 
Samnium, led his army to Saticula, the nearest Samnite town to Capua. Tlie 
Apennines in this part run from north to south, in parallel ranges, enclosing 
fertile valleys, and the road to Beneventum passes over them. The consul, 
advancing carelessly, had crossed the first range, and his line of march had 
reached the valley, when on looking back the Romans saw the wooded 
heights behind them occupied by a Samnite army. To advance was 
dangerous, retreat seemed impossible. In this perplexity a tribune named P. 
Decius proposed to occupy with the hastats and principes of one legion 
(that is, sixteen hundred men,) an eminence over the way along which the 
Samnites were coming. The consul gave permission; Decius seized the 
height, which he maintained against all the efforts of the enemy till the 
favourable moment was lost, and the consul had led back his army and 
gained the ridge. When night came, the Samnites remained about the hill 
and went to sleep ; in the second watch Decius led down his men in silence, 


and they took their way through the midst of the slumbering foes. They had 
got halfway through, when one of the Romans in stepping over the 
Samnites struck against a shield ; the noise awoke those at hand ; the alarm 
spread ; the Romans then raised a shout, fell on all they met, and got off 
without loss. They reached their own camp while it was yet night, but they 
halted outside of it till the day was come. At dawn, when their presence was 
announced, all poured forth to greet them, and Decius was led in triumph 
through the camp to the consul, who began to extol his deeds ; but Decius 
interrupted him, saying that now was the time to take the enemy by 
surprise. The army was then led out, and the scattered Samnites were fallen 
on and routed with great slaughter. After the victory the consul gave Decius 
a golden crown and a hundred oxen, one of which was white with gilded 
horns ; this Decius offered in sacrifice to Father j\lars, the rest he gave to 
his comrades in peril, and each soldier presented them with a pound of corn 
and a pint (Asextarius) of wine, while the consul, giving them each an ox 
and two garments, assured them of a double allowance of corn in future. 
The army further wove the obsidional crown of grass and placed it on the 
brows of Decius, and a similar crown was bestowed on him by his own 
men. Such were the generous arts by which Rome fostered the heroic spirit 
in her sons ! 


Meantime the Samnites at Suessula had been largely reinforced, and they 
spread their ravages over Campania. The two consular armies being united 
under Valerius, came and encamped hard by them, and as Valerius had left 
all the baggage and camp-followers behind, the Roman army occupied a 
much smaller camp than was usual to their numbers. Deceived by the size 
of their camp the Samnites clamoured to storm it, but the caution of their 
leaders withheld them. Necessity soon compelled them to scour the country 
in quest of provisions, and emboldened by the consul’s inactivity they went 
to greater and greater distances. This was what Valerius waited for ; he 
suddenly assailed and took their camp, which was but slightly guarded; then 
leaving two legions to keep it, he divided the rest of the army, and falling on 
the scattered Samnites cut them everywhere to pieces. The shields of the 
slain and fugitives amounted, we are told, to forty thousand, the captured 
standards to one hundred and seventy. Both consuls triumphed. 


While the Roman arms were thus engaged in Campania, the Latins invaded 
the territory of the Pelignians, the kinsmen and allies of the Samnites. 


No military events are recorded of the year 342, but a sti’ange tale of an 
insurrection of the Roman army has been handed down. The tale runs thus : 
The Roman soldiers, who at tlie end of the last campaign, had been left to 
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winter in Capua, corrupted by the luxury which they there witnessed and 
enjoyed, formed the nefarious plan of massacring the inhabitants and 
seizing the town. Their projects had not ripened, when C. Marcius Rutilus, 
the consul for 342, came to take the command. He first, to keep them quiet, 
gave out that the troops were to be quartered in Capua the following winter 
also ; then noting the ringleaders, he sent them home under various pretexts 
and gave furloughs to any that asked for them ; his colleague, Q. Servilius 
Ahala, meantime taking care to detain all who came to Rome. The 
stratagem succeeded for some time ; but at length the soldiers perceived 
that none of their comrades came back ; and a cohort that was going home 
on furlough halted at Lautulse, a narrow pass between the sea and the 
mountains east of Tarracina ; it was there joined by all who were going 
home singly on leave, and the whole number soon equalled that of an array. 
They soon after broke up, and marching for Rome encamped under Alba 
Longa. Feeling their w\ant of a leader, and learning that T. Quinctius, a 
distinguished patrician, who being lame of one leg from a wound had 
retired from the city, was living on liis farm in the Tusculan district, they 
sent a party by night, who seized him in his bed, and gave him the option of 
death or becoming their commander. He therefore came to the camp, where 
he was saluted as general, and desired to lead them to Rome. Eight miles 
from the city they were met by an army led by the dictator M. Valerius 
Corvus. Each side shuddered at the thought of civil war, and readily agreed 
to a conference. The mutineers consented to entrust their cause to the 
dictator, whose name was a sufficient security. He rode back to the city, and 
at his desire the senate and curies decreed that none should be punished for, 


or even reproached with, tlieir share in the mutiny, that no soldier’s name 
should be struck out of the roll without his own consent, that no one who 
had been a tribune should be made a centurion, and that the pay of the 
knights (as they had refused to join in the mutiny) should be reduced. And 
thus this formidable mutiny commenced in crime and ended in — nothing ! 


Another and a far more probable account says that the insurrection broke 
out in the city, where the plebeians took arms, and having seized C. 
TManlius in the night, and forced him to be their leader, went out and 
encamped four miles from the city, where, as it would seem, they were 
joined by the army from Campania. The consuls raised an army and 
advanced against them ; but when the two armies met, that of the consuls 
saluted the insurgents, and the soldiers embraced one another. The consuls 
then advised the senate to comply with the desires of the people, and peace 
was effected. 


The still existing weight of debt seems to have been the cause of this 
secession also, and a cancel of debts to have been a condition of the peace. 
Lending on interest at all is said to have been prohibited at this time by a 
plebiseitum, or decree of the tribes ; and others were passed forbidding any 
one to hold the same office till after an interval of ten years, or to hold two 
offices at the same time. It was also decreed that both the consuls might be 
plebeians. The name of the tribune L. Genucius being mentioned, it is 
probable that he was the author of the new laws. 


The following year (341) peace was made with the Samnites on the light 
condition of their giving a year’s pay and three months’ provisions to the 
Roman army ; and they were allowed to make war on the Sidicinians. This 
moderation on the side of the Romans miglit cause surprise, were it not that 
we know they now apprehended a conflict with their ancient allies the 
Latins; for the original terms of tlieir federation could not remain in force, 
and one or other must become the dominant state. 
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The Sidicinians and Campanians, on being thus abandoned, put themselves 
under the protection of the Latins, with whom the Volscians also \ formed 
an alliance. The Hernicans adhered to the Romans, and the Samnites also 
became their allies. As war between Rome and Latium seemed inevitable, 
T. Manlius Torquatus, and P. Decius Mus were made consuls for the 
ensuing year with a view to it. But the Latins would first try the path of 
peace and accommodation ; and at the call, it is said, of the Roman senate, 
their two praetors and ten principal senators repaired to Rome. Audience 
was given to them on the Capitol, and nothing could be more reasonable 
than their demands. Though the Latins were now the more numerous people 
of the two, they only required a union of perfect equality, — one of the 
consuls and one-half of the senate to be Latins, while Rome should be the 
seat of government, and Romans the name of the united nation. 1 But the 
senate exclaimed against the unheard-of extravagance of these demands, the 
gods were invoked as witnesses of this scandalous breach of faith, and the 
consul Manlius vowed that if they consented to be thus dictated to, he 
would come girt with his sword into the senate-house and slay the first 
Latin he saw there. Tradition said, that when the gods were appealed to, and 
the Latin pr?etor L. Annius spoke with contempt of the Roman Jupiter, loud 
claps of thunder and a sudden storm of wind and rain told the anger of the 
deity, and that as Annius went off full of rage, he tumbled down the flight 
of steps and lay lifeless at the bottom. It was with difficulty that the 
magistrates saved the other envoys from the fury of the people. War was 
forthwith declared, and the consular armies were levied. 


THE LATIN WAR 


As the Latin legions were now in Campania (340), the Romans, instead of 
taking the direct route through Latium, made a circuit through the country 
of the Sabines, Marsians, and Pelignians, and being joined by the Samnites, 
and probably the Hernicans, came and encamped before the Latins near 
Capua. Here a dream presented itself to the consuls : the form of a man, of 
size more than human, appeared to each, and announced that the general on 
one side, the army on the other, was due to the Manes and Mother Earth ; of 
whichever people the general should devote himself and the adverse 
legions, theirs would be the victory. The victims when slain portending the 
same, the consuls announced, in presence of their officers, that he of them 
whose forces first began to yield would devote himself for Rome. 


To restore strict discipline and to prevent any treachery, the consuls forbade, 
under pain of death, any single combats with the enemy. One day the son of 
the consul Manlius chanced with his troop of horse to come near to where 
the Tusculan horse was stationed, whose commander, Gem-inus Metius, 
knowing young Manlius, challenged him to a single combat. Shame and 
indignation overpowered the sense of duty in the mind of the Roman ; they 
ran against each other, and the Tusculan fell ; the victor, bearing the bloody 
spoils, returned to the camp and came with them to his father. The consul 
said nothing, but forthwith called an assembly of the 


[1 Freeman e notes that Rome had never appeared to be “the mere capital of 
the Latin League. As far as the faintest glimmerings of history go back, 
Rome holds a position towards Latium far more lordly than that of Thebes 
towards Boeotia. It is no wonder that a League of small towns could not 
permanently bear up against a single great city of their own race whose 
strength equalled their united strength, and which was more liberal of its 
franchise than any other city-commonwealth ever was.” ] 
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army ; then reproaching his son with his breach of discipline, he ordered the 
Uctor to hiy hold of hiui and bind him to the stake. The assembly stood 
mute with horror ; but when the axe fell, and the blood of the gallant youth 
gushed forth, bitter lamentation, mingled with curses on the ruthless sire, 
arose. They took up the body of the slain, and buried it without the camp, 
covered with the spoils he had won ; and when after the war Manlius 
entered Rome in triumph, the young men would not go forth to receive him, 
and throughout lite he was to them an object of hatred and aversion. 


The war between Rome and Latium was little less than civil ; the soldiers 
and officers had for years served together in the same companies and they 
were all acquainted. They now stood in battle-array opposite each other at 
the foot of Mount Vesuvius, the Samnites and Hernicans being 


Manlits condemnino his Son to Death 


opposed to the Oscan allies of the Latins. Both the consuls sacrificed before 
the battle ; the entrails of the victim offered by Decius portended 
misfortune, but hearing that the signs boded well to Manlius, ” “Tis well,” 
said he, “if my colleague has good signs.” In the battle, the left wing, led by 
Decius, was giving way; the consul saw that his hour was come ; he called 
aloud for M. Valerius, the pontifex maximus, and standing on a naked 
weapon, Clad in his consular robe, his head veiled, and his liand on liis chin, 
he repeated after the })ontiff tlie form of devotion. He then sent the lictors 
to announce to Manlius what he had done, and girding his robe tightly 
round him, and mounting his horse, he rushed into the midst of the enemies. 
He seemed a destructive spirit sent from heaven ; wherever he came he 
carried dismay and death ; at length he fell covered with wounds. The 
ardour of tlie Roman soldiers revived, and the skill of Manlius secured the 
victory. When the front ranks (antenignani) of both armies were wearied, he 
ordered the accensi to advance : llic Latins then sent forward their triarians: 
and 
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when these were wearied, the consul ordered the Roman triarians to rise and 
advance. The Latins having no fresh troops to oppose to them were speedily 
defeated, and so great was the slaughter that but one-fourth of their army 
escaped. Next day the body of the consul Decius was found amidst heaps of 
slain, and magnificently interred. 


The Latins fled to the town of Vescia, and by the advice of their praetor 
Numisius a general levy was made in Latium, with which, in reliance on the 
reduced state of the Roman army, he ventured to give the consul battle at a 
place named Trifanum, between Sinuessa and Minturnae, on the other side 
of the Liris. The rout of the Latins, however, was so complete, that few of 
the towns even thought of resistance when the consul entered Latium. The 
Latin public land, two-thirds of that of Privernum, and the Falernian district 
of Campania, were seized for the Roman people, and assignments of 2| 
jugera on this side, 8^ on the other side of the Liris, were made to the poor 
plebeians, who murmured greatly at the large quantity that was reserved as 
domain. As the Campanian knights (sixteen hundred in number) had 
remained faithful to Rome, they were given the Roman munieipium, and 
each assigned a rent charge of 350 denarii a year on the state of Capua. 


The Latin and Volscian towns continued singly to resist, and the conquest 
was not completed till the year 338. Prudence and some moderation were 
requisite on the part of Rome, in order not to have rebellious subjects in the 
Latins. Citizenship therefore, in different degrees, was conferred on them ; 
but they were forbidden to hold national diets, and commerce and 
intermarriage between the people of their different towns were prohibited. 
The principal families of Velitrie were forced to go and live beyond the 
Tiber, and their lands were given to Roman colonists. Their ships of war 
were taken from the Antiates, who were forbidden to possess any in future. 
Some of them were brought to Rome ; the beaks (rostra) of others were cut 
off, and the pulpit (suggestwrn) in the Forum was adorned with them, 
whence it was named the “rostra.” The munieipium” such as the Latins had 
formerly had, was given to the people of Capua, Cumse, Suessula, Fundi, 


and Formise. The Latin contingents in war were henceforth to serve under 
their own officers apart from the legions. 


While the Roman dominion was thus extended without, wise and patriotic 
men of both orders saw the necessity of internal concord, and of abolishing 
antiquated and now mischievous claims and pretensions. In 339, therefore, 
the patrician consul Tib. \milius named his plebeian colleague Q. Publilius 
Pliilo dictator, who then brought forward the following laws to complete the 
constitution. (1) The patricians should give a previous consent to any law 
that was to be brought before the centuries ; for as such a law must 
previously have passed the senate, and the centuries could make no 
alteration in it, their opposition, it would seem, could hardly have any 
ground but prejudice and spite. (2) The Plehiscita should be binding on all 
Quirites. (3) One of the censors should of necessity be a plebeian. The 
curies were induced, we know not how, to give their assent to these laws.i 
Internal discord was now at an end, and the golden age of Roman heroism 
and virtue began. 


[1 In the interpretations of clauses 1 and 2 of the Publilian Law scholars are 
divided. The comitia curiata had now lost all real power, and in fact had 
never enjoyed the right to pass upon resolutions adopted by other 
assemblies. It was probably either the senate or the patrician part of the 
senate which was required to give its previous consent to bills brought 
before the centuries. Clause 2 probably gave validity to resolutions of the 
tribal assembly, even when no patricians were present ; cf. Botsfoniy’ | 
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The affairs for the ten succeeding years are of comparative unimportance. 
The Romans and Saranites both knew that another war was inevitable, and 
they made the necessary preparations for it. In the year 327 the people of 
the Greek town of Pahepolis ( Old Toivri) being in alliance with the 
Samnites, began to exercise hostilities against the Roman colonists in 
Campania. As tliey refused to give satisfaction, the consul Q. Publilius 


Philo was sent against them, while his colleague, L. Cornelius Lentulus, 
watched the motions of the Samnites. Publilius encamped between 
Palseopolis and its kindred town of Neapolis (\Neiv Town), and on his 
sending word home that there was a large body of Samnite and Nolan 
troops in them, envoys were sent to Samnium to complain of this breach of 
treaty. The Samnites replied that those were volunteers, over whom tlie 
state had no control ; that moreover they had not, as the Romans had 
alleged, excited the people of Fundi and Formiic to revolt, while the 
Romans had sent a colony to Fregellie, in a district which of right was theirs 
; that, in fine, there was no use in arguing or complaining when the plain 
between Capua and Suessula offered a space on which they might decide 
whose should be the empire of Italy. The Roman fetial then veiled his head, 
and with hands raised to heaven prayed the gods to prosper the arms and 
counsels of Rome if right was on her side ; if not, to blast and confound 
them. Right certainly was not on the side of Rome, for she had first violated 
the treaty ; but war was not to be averted, and it was now to begin. 


A Roman army entered Samnium on the Volscian side, ravaged the 
countr}’, and took some towns. Publilius’ year having expired, his 
command was continued to him (326) under the new title of proconsul ; and 
soon a party in Neapolis, weary of the insolence of the foreign soldiers, 
began to plot a surrender. While Nymphius, one of the leading men, 
induced the Samnites to go out of the town, to embark in the ships in the 
port, and make a descent on the coast of Latium, Charilaus, another of the 
party, closed the gate after them, and admitted the Romans at another. The 
Samnites instantly dispersed and fled home ; the Nolans retired from the 
town unmolested. 


A chief ally of the Samnites were the people of the Greek city of Tarentura ; 
on the other hand, their kinsmen, the Apulians and Lucanians, were in 
alliance with Rome. But in this year, a revolution took place in Lucania, in 
consequence of which tlie country became subject to Samnium. A similar 
fate menaced the Apulians, if not aided ; but to reach Apulia it was 
necessary to pass through the Vestinian country, the people of which (one of 
the Marsian confederacy) refused a passage. It was apprehended at Rome, 
that if the Vestinians were attacked, the other three states, who were now 
neutral, would take arms, and throw their weight into the Samnite scale, and 


their valour was well known ; but, on the other hand, the importance of 
Apulia, in a military point of view, was too great to allow it to be lost. The 
consul I). Junius Brutus accordingly led liis army (325) into the Vestinian 
country: a hard-fought victory, and the capture of two of their towns, 
reduced the Vestinians to submission, and the other members of the league 
remained at peace. 


The other consul, L. Camillus, fell sick as he was about to invade Samnium 
and L. Papirius Cursor was made dictator ; ^ but as there was said to have 


[ 1 Tliis is the Papirius Cursor of whom Livy (7 writes the glowing eulogy 
we have quoted in the preceding Volume, Cliapter LVII, where Livy claim.s 
tliat Papirius Cursor — as the contemporary of Altjxaiidcr and the general 
whom he would have, met had he attacked Rome instead of Persia — 
would have equalled the Macedonian and driven him out of Italy.] 
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been some error in the auspices, he was obliged to return to Rome to renew 
them. As he was departing, he strictly charged Q. Fabius RuUianus, the 
master of the horse, whom he left in command, not to risk an action on any 
account during his absence. But, heedless of his orders, Fabius seized the 
first occasion of engaging the enemy, over whom he gained a complete 
victory. As soon as the dictator learned what had occurred, he hastened to 
the camp, breathing fury. Fabius, warned of his approach, besought the 
soldiers to protect him. Papirius came, ascended his tribunal, summoned the 
master of the horse before him, and demanded why he had disobeyed 
orders, and thus weakened the military discipline. His defence but irritated 
his judge the more ; the lictors approached and began to strip him for death 
; he broke from them, and sought refuge among the triarians : confusion 
arose ; those nearest the tribunal prayed, the more remote menaced, the 
dictator : the legates came round him, entreating him to defer his judgment 
till the next day ; but he would not hear them. Night at length ended the 
contest. 


During the night Fabius fled to Rome, and by his father’s advice made his 
complaint of the dictator to the assembled senate ; but while he was 
speaking, Papirius, who had followed him from the camp with the utmost 
rapidity, entered, and ordered his lictors to seize him. The senate implored ; 
but he was inexorable : the elder Fabius then appealed to the people, before 
whom he enlarged on the cruelty of the dictator. Every heart beat in unison 
with that of the time-honoured father ; but when Papirius showed the 
rigorous necessity of upholding military discipline, by which the state was 
maintained, all were silent, from conviction. At length the people and their 
tribunes united with Fabius and the senate in supplication, and the dictator, 
deeming his authority sufficiently vindicated, granted life to his master of 
the horse. 


Papirius, when he returned to his arm}/ gave the Samnites a decisive defeat 
; and having divided the spoil among his soldiers to regain their favour, and 
granted a truce for a year to the enemy, on condition of their giving each 
soldier a garment and a year’s pay, he returned to Rome and triumphed. 


The events of the next year (323) are dubious ; but in 322 the camp of the 
dictator, A. Cornelius Arvina, who had entered Samnium without sufficient 
caution, was surprised by a superior force of the enemy. The day closed 
before an attack could be made, and in the night the dictator, leaving a 
number of fires burning in the camp, led away his legions in silence. But 
the enemy were on the alert, and their cavalry hung on the retiring army, to 
slacken its pace. With daybreak the Samnite infantry came up, and the 
dictator, finding further retreat impossible, drew his forces up in order of 
battle. A desperate conflict commenced ; during five hours neither side 
gave way an inch ; the Samnite horse, seeing the baggage of the Romans 
but slightly guarded, made for it, and began to plunder : while thus 
engaged, they were fallen on and cut to pieces by the Roman horse, who 
then turned and assailed the now unprotected rear of the Samnite infantry. 
The dictator urged his legions to new exertions; the Samnites wavered, 
broke, and fled ; their general and thousands fell, and thousands were made 
Captives. 


Meantime, on the side of Apulia an equally glorious victory was gained by 
the consul Q. Fabius ; and the spirit of the Samnites being now quite 


broken, they were anxious for peace on almost any terms. As it is usual 
with a people, when measures to which they have given their full and eager 
consent have failed, to throw the entire blame on their leaders, so now the 
Samnites cast all their misfortunes on Papius Brutulus, one of their 
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principal men, and resolved to deliver hira up to the Romans as the cause of 
the war. The noble Saranite saved himself from disgrace by a voluntary 
death ; his lifeless corpse was carried to Rome ; the Roman prisoners, of 
whom there was a large number, were released, and gold was sent to 
ransom the Samnites. Tlie utmost readiness to yield to all reasonable terms 
was evinced ; but nothing would content the haughty senate but the 
Supremacy, and sooner than thus resign their national independence the 
Samnites resolved to dare and endure the uttermost. 


In the spring (021) the Roman legions, led b}’ the consuls T. Veturius and 
Sp. Postumius, encamped at Calatia in Campania, with the intention of 
directing their entire force against central Samnium. But the Samnite 
general, C. Pontius, having spread a false report tluit Luceria, in Apulia, 
was hard pressed by a Saranite army, and on the point of surrender, the 
consuls resolved to attempt its relief without dela}-. They entered the 
Samnite country, and advanced h’iedlessly and incautiously. In the vicinity 
of the town of Caudium they reached tlie Caudine Forks, as a pass was 
named consisting of a deep valley between two wooded mountains : a 
hollow way led into it at one end, and a narrow path over a mountain, which 
closed it up, led out of it at the other end. Into these toils the consuls 
conducted their army ; they saw nothing to alarm them till the head of the 
column came to the further end, and found the passage stopped with rocks 
and trunks of trees, and on looking round they beheld the hills occupied by 
soldiery. To advance or to retreat was now equally impossible ; the}? 
therefore tlirew up entrenchments in the valley, and remained there, the 
Samnites not attacking them, in reliance on the aid of famine. At length, 
when their food was spent and hunger began to be felt, they sent deputies to 


learn the will of the Samnite leaders. It is said that Pontius, on this occasion, 
sent for his father to advise him : this venerable old man, who, in high 
repute for wisdom, dwelt at Caudium, Avas conveyed to the camp in a 
wain, and his advice was either to let the Romans go free and uninjured, or 
totally to destroy the army. Pontius preferred a middle course, and the old 
man retired, shedding tears at the misery he saw thence to come on his 
country. The terms accorded by Pontius were the restoration of the ancient 
alliance between Rome and Samnium, the withdrawal of Roman colonies 
from places belonging to the Samnites, and the giving back of all places to 
which they had a right. The arms and baggage of the vanquished army, 
were, aS a matter of course, to be given up to the conquerors. How rarely 
has Rome ever granted a vanquished enemy terms so mild as these ! Yet the 
Roman historians had the audacity to talk of the insolence of the victorious 
Samnites, and the Roman senate and people the baseness and barbarity to 
put to an ignominous death the noble Pontius twenty-seven years after ! 


These terms were sworn to by the consuls and their ])rincipal officers, and 
six hundred knights were given as hostages till they should have been 
ratified by the senate and people. A passage wide enough for one person to 
pass was made in the paling with which the Samnites had enclosed them, 
and one of the pales laid across it, and through tliis door tlie consuls, 
followed by their officers and men, each in a single garment, came forth. 
Pontius gave beasts of burden to convey the sick and wounded, and 
provisions enough to take the army to Rome. They then departed and 
reached Capua before nightfall ; but shame, or doubt of the reception they 
might meet with, kept them from entering. Next morning, however, all the 
people came out to meet and console them. Refreshments and aid of every 
kind were given them, and they thence pursued their way to Rome. 
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When the news of their calamity had first reached Rome, a total cessation 
of business (justitiurri) had taken place, and a general levy, either to attempt 
their relief or to defend the city, had been made, and all orders of people 


went into mourning. In this state of things the disgraced army reached the 
gates. It there dispersed ; those who lived in the country went away ; those 
who dwelt in the city slank with night to their houses. The consuls, having 
named a dictator for the consular elections, laid down their office ; and Q. 
Publilius Philo and L. Papirius Cursor were appointed to be their 
successors.’ 


” Tf other nations delight in remembering the days of national triumphs,” 
says Wilhelm Ihne, “and in celebrating the memory of victories by which 


Triumph of Papikius 


they feel their strength was increased and their pride gratified, the greatness 
of the Roman people is shown much more by their keeping continually 
before their eyes the evil days when the god of battles was unfavourable to 
them, and by celebrating the anniversaries of their defeats, in a certain 
degree, as days of national humiliation. The day of the AUia and the day of 
Cannae stood before the eye of the Roman in more burning colours than the 
day of the victory of Zama. But by the side of those names there was yet a 
third in the list of evil days — a name which was more painful than any 
other to the proud Roman, because the feeling of national disgrace and 
humiliation could not be separated from it ; it was the name of the Caudine 
Pass. At the Allia and at Cannaj thousands fell in open battle ; at Caudium 
four legions agreed to purchase life and freedom by the sacrifice of military 
honour, and the Roman people, when they refused to ratify the agreement, 
covered themselves with a load of infamy, from which no sophistry could 
free them, even in their own conscience.”/ 
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The senate having met to consider of the peace, the consul Publilius called 
on Sp. Postumius to give his opinion. He rose with downcast looks, and 
ad‘‘ised that himself and all who had sworn to the treaty should be 
delivered up to tlie Samnites, as having deceived them, by making a treaty 
without the consent of the Roman people, and a fresh army be levied, and 
the war renewed ; and though there was hardly a senator who had not a son 
or some other relative among the hostages, it was resolved to do as he 
advised. Postumius and his companions were taken bound to Caudium ; the 
fetial led them before the tribunal of Pontius, and made the surrender of 
them in the solemn form. Postumius, as he concluded, struck his knee 
against the fetial’s thigh, and drove him off, crying, ” I am now a Samnite, 


thou an ambassador : I thus violate the law of nations ; ye may justly now 
resume the war.” 


Pontius replied with dignity : he treated this act of religious hypocrisy as a 
childish manceuvre ; he told the Romans that if they wished to renounce the 
treaty with any show of justice, they should place their legions as they were 
when it was made ; but their present conduct he said was base and 
unworthy, and he would not accept such a surrender as this, or let them thus 
hope to avert the anger of the gods. He then ordered Postumius and the 
other Romans to be unbound and dismissed. 


The war therefore was renewed, and the Romans returning to their original 
plan of carrying it on simultaneously in Apulia and on the western frontier 
of Satanium, sent (319) the consul Papirius to lay siege to Luceria, which 
was now in the hands of the Samnites, wdiile his colleague Publilius led his 
army into Samnium. Papirius sat down before Luceria; but a Samnite army 
came and encamped at hand, and rendered his communication with Arpi, 
whence he drew his supplies, so difficult, that it was only by the knights’ 
going and fetching corn in little bags on their horses that any food could be 
had in the camp. They were at length relieved by the arrival of Publilius, 
who having defeated a Samnite army marched to their aid ; and after a 
fruitless attempt of the Tarentines to mediate a peace, the Romans attacked 
and stormed the Samnite camp with great slaughter, wdiich, though they 
were unable to retain it, had the effect of making the Samnite army retire, 
and leave Luceria to its fate. Its garrison of seven thousand men then 
capitulated, on condition of a free passage, without arms or baggage. 


The two following years were years of truce, in consequence of exhaustion 
on both sides ; and during the truce the Romans so extended and 
consolidated their dominion in Apulia that no attempt was ever after made 
to shake it off. The war was resumed in 316, and the Romans laid siege to 
Saticula, an Oscan town not far from Capua and in alliance with the 
Samnites. Meantime the Samnites reduced the colonial town of Plistia ; and 
the Volscians of Sora, having slain their Roman garrison, revolted to them. 
They then made an attack on the Roman army before Saticula, but were 
defeated with great loss, and the town immediately surrendered. The 
Roman armies forthwith entered and ravaged Samnium, and the seat of war 


was transferred to Apulia. While the consular armies were thus distant, the 
Samnites made a general levy, and came and took a position at Lautula\ in 
order to cut off the communication between Rome and Campania. The 
dictator, Q. Fabius, instantly levied an army, and hastened to give them 
battle. Tlie Romans were utterly defeated, and fled from the field ; the 
master of the horse, Q. Aulius, unable to outlive the disgrace of flight, 
maintained his ground, and fell fighting bravely. Revolt spread far and wide 
among the Roman subjects in the vicinity ; the danger was great and 
imminent, but the fortune of Rome prevailed, and the menacing storm 
dispersed. 
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In 314 the Samnites sustained a great defeat near a town named Cinna, 
whose site is unknown. The Campanians, who were in the act of revolting 
at this time, submitted on the appearance of the dictator, C. Msenius, and 
the most guilty withdrew themselves from punishment by a voluntary death. 
The Ausonian towns, Ausona, Minturnge, and Vescia, were taken by 
treachery and stratagem, and their population massacred or enslaved, as a 
fearful lesson to the subjects of Rome against wavering in their allegiance. 


The united armies of the consuls, M. Poetelius and C. Sulpicius, entered 
Samnium on the side of Caudium ; but while they were advancing timidly 
and cautiously through that formidable region, they learned that the Samnite 
army was wasting the plain of Campania. They immediately led back their 
forces, and ere long the two armies encountered. The tactics of the Romans 
were new on this occasion ; the left wing, under Poetelius, was made dense 
and deep, while the right was expanded more than usual. Poetelius, adding 
the reserve to his wing, made a steady charge with the whole mass : the 
Samnites gave way ; their horse hastened to their aid, but Sulpicius coming 
up with his body of horse, and charging them with the whole Roman 
cavalry, put them to the rout. He then hastened to his own wing, which now 
was yielding ; the timely reinforcement turned the scale, and the Samnites 
were routed on all sides with great slaughter. 


The following year (313) was marked by the capture of Nola and some 
other towns, and by the founding of colonies, to secure the dominion which 
had been acquired. In 312 Sora was taken in the following manner : A 
deserter came to the consuls, and offered to lead some Roman soldiers by a 
secret path up to the Arx, or citadel, which was a precipitous eminence over 
the town. His offer was accepted; the legions were withdrawn to a distance 
of six miles from the town ; some cohorts were concealed in a wood at 
hand, and ten men accompanied the Soran traitor. They clambered in the 
night up through the stones and bushes, and at length reached the area of the 
citadel. Their guide, showing them the narrow, steep path that led thence to 
the town, desired them to guard it while he went down and gave the alarm. 
He then ran through the town crying that the enemy was on the citadel ; and 
when the truth of his report was ascertained, the people prepared to fly from 
the town ; but in the confusion, the Roman cohorts broke in and 
commenced a massacre. At daybreak the consuls came ; they granted their 
lives to the surviving inhabitants, with the exception of 225, who, as the 
authors of the revolt, were brought bound to Rome, and scourged and 
beheaded in the Forum. 


The tide of war had turned so decidedly against the Samnites, that one or 
two campaigns more of the whole force of Rome would have sufficed for 
their subjugation. But just now a new enemy was about to appear, who was 
likely to give ample employment to the Roman arms for some time. The 
Etruscans, who, probably owing to their contests with and fears of the 
Gauls, had for many years abstained from war with the Romans, either 
moved by the instances of the Samnites or aware of the danger of suffering 
Rome to grow too powerful, began to make such hostile manifestations that 
great alarm prevailed at Rome. Various circumstances, however, kept off 
the war for nearly two years longer ; at length in 311 all the peoples of 
Etruria, except the Arretines, having sent their troops, a Tuscan army 
prepared to lay siege to the frontier town of Sutrium. The consul Q. 
J^milius came to cover it, and the two armies met before it. At daybreak of 
the second day, the Tuscans drew out in order of battle ; the consul, having 
made his men take their breakfast, led them out also. The armies stood 
opposite each 
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other, each hesitating to begin, till after noon ; the Tuscans then fell on : 
night terminated a bloody and indecisive action, each retired to their camp, 
and neither felt themselves strong enough to renew the conflict next day. 


The next year (310) a Tuscan army having laid siege to Sutrium, the consul 
Q. Fabius hastened from Rome to its relief. As his troops were far inferior 
to the Etruscans in number, he led them cautiously along the hills. The 
enemy drew out his forces in the plain to give him battle ; but the consul, 
fearing to descend, formed his array on the hillside in a part covered with 
loose stones. Relying on their numbers the Tuscans charged up hill ; the 
Romans hurled stones and missile weapons on them, and then charging, 
with the advantage of the ground, drove them back, and the horse getting 
between them and their camp forced them to take refuge in the adjacent 
Ciminian wood. Their camp became the prize of the victors. 


Like so many others in the early Roman history, this battle has probably 
been given a magnitude and an importance which does not belong to it, and 
the truth Avould seem to be, that the consul only repulsed the advanced 
guard of the enemy, and not feeling himself strong enough to engage their 
main army, resolved to create a diversion by invading their country. 


To the north of Sutrium, between it and the modern city of Viterbo, extends 
a range of high ground, which at that time formed the boundary between 
Roman and independent Etruria. It was covered with natural wood, and was 
thence named the Ciminian wood. Over this barrier Fabius resolved to lead 
his troops. He sent to inform the senate of his plan, in order that measures 
might be taken for the defence of the country during his absence. Meantime 
he directed one of his brothers, who spoke the Tuscan language, to 
penetrate in disguise to the Umbrians, and to form alliances with any of 
them that were hostile to the Etruscans. The only people however whom the 
envoy found so disposed were the Camertes, who agreed to join the 
Romans if they penetrated to their country. 


The senate, daunted at the boldness of Fabius’ plan, sent five deputies 
accompanied by two tribunes of the people to forbid him to enter the wood, 
perhaps to arrest him if he should hesitate to obey. But they came too late : 
in the first watch of the night Fabius sent forward his baggage, the infantry 
followed ; he himself a little before sunrise led the horse up to the enemy’s 
Camp, as it were to reconnoitre. In the evening he returned to his own camp, 
and then set out and came up with his infantry before night. At daybreak 
they reached the summit of the mountain, and beheld the cultured vales and 
plains of Etruria stretched out before them. They hastened to seize the 
offered prey : the Etruscan nobles assembled their vassals to oppose them, 
but they could offer no effectual resistance to the disciplined troops of 
Rome. The Roman army spread their ravages as far as Perusia, where they 
encountered and totally defeated a combined army of Etruscans and 
Umbrians ; and Perusia, Cortona, and Arretium, three of the leading cities 
of Etruria, sent forthwith to sue for peace, which was granted for a term of 
thirty years. As the Romans were returning to the relief of Sutrium they 
encountered at the lake of Vadimo another Etruscan army, of select troops 
bound by a solemn oath (lege sacrata‘ to fight to their uttermost. The two 
armies engaged hand to hand at once ; the first ranks fought till they were 
exhausted ; the reserve then advanced, and the victory was only decided by 
the Roman knights dismounting and taking their place in the front of the 
line. 


While Fabius was conducting the war in Etruria, liis colleague C. Marcius 
had entered Samniura and taken AUifie and some other strongholds. 
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The Samnites collected their forces and gave him battle, and the Romans 
were defeated ; several of their officers slain, the consul himself wounded, 
and their communication with Rome cut off. When the news reached Rome, 
the senate at once resolved to create a dictator, and to send him off to the 
relief of Marcius with the reserve which had been levied on account of the 
Etruscan War. Their hopes lay in L. Papirius Cursor ; but the dictator could 


only be named by the consul ; there was no w’ay of reaching Marcius, and 
Fabius had not yet forgiven the man who had thirsted after his blood. The 
resolve of the senate was borne to Fabius by consulars ; they urged him to 
sacrifice his private feelings to the good of his country : he heard them in 
silence, his eyes fixed on the ground, and they retired in uncertainty. In the 
stillness of the night he arose, and, as Avas the usage, named L. Papirius 
dictator, and in the morning he again listened in silence to the thanks and 
praises of the deputies. The dictator immediately set forth and relieved the 
army of Marcius, but, impetuous as he was, he contented himself for some 
time with merely observing the enemy. 


At length the time arrived for a decisive action. The Samnite army was 
divided into two corps, the one clad in purple, the other in white linen 
tunics, the former having their brazen shields adorned with gold, the latter 
with silver: the shields were broad above, narrow below\ Each soldier wore 
a crested helmet, a large sponge to protect his breast, and a greave on his 
left leg. In the battle the Roman dictator led the right w’ing against the 
gold-shielded, the master of the horse, C. Junius, the left against the silver- 
shielded Samnites. Junius made the first impression on the enemy; the 
dictator urged his men to emulation, and the Roman horse by a charge on 
both flanks completed the victory. The Samnites fled to their camp, but 
were unable to retain it, and ere night it was sacked and burned. The golden 
shields adorned the dictator’s triumph, and they were then given to the 
money dealers to ornament their shops in the Forum. 


Q. Fabius was continued in the consulate for 309 and P. Decius given to 
him as his colleague ; the former had the Samnite, the latter the Etruscan 
War. Fabius routed the Marsians and Pelignians, who had now joined 
against Rome, and he then led his legions into Umbria, whose people had 
taken arms, and with little difficulty reduced them to submission. Decius 
meantime had forced the Etruscans to sue for peace, and a year’s truce was 
granted them on their giving each soldier two tunics, and a year’s pay for 
the army. 


In the remaining jxars of the war, the exhausted powers of the Samnites 
could offer but a feeble resistance to the legions of Rome. On the occasion 
of a defeat which they sustained in 308, the proconsul, Q. Fabius, adopted 


the novel course of dismissing the Samnite prisoners, and selling for slaves 
those of their allies. Among these there were several Hernicans, whom he 
sent to Rome ; the senate having instituted an inquiry into the conduct of 
the Hernican people in this affair, those who had urged them to give aid to 
the Samnites now engaged them to take arms openly. All the Hernican 
peoples but three shared in the war; but they made a stand little worthy of 
their old renown ; one short campaign sufficed for their reduction, and they 
were placed (307) on nearly the same footing as the Latins had been thirty 
years before. 


The Samnites at length (304) sued for peace, and obtained it on the 
condition they had so often spurned, that of acknowledging Rome’s 
supremacy, in other words, of yielding up their independence; but peace on 
any 
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terms was now necessary, that they might recruit their strength for future 
efforts. The Romans then turned their arms against the ^Equians who had 
joined the Hernicans in aiding the Samnites, and in fifty days the consuls 
reduced and destroyed forty-one of their Cyclopean-walled towns. The 
Marsian league sought and obtained peace from Rome. 


colleague 


THE THIRD SAMNITE AND ETRUSCAN WARS 


A few years passed away in tolerable tranquillity;/ in 298 Lucanian envoys 
appeared at Rome, praying for aid against the Samnites who had entered 
their country in arms, given them various defeats, and taken several of their 
towns. The Romans, in right of their supremacy, sent orders to the Samnites 
to withdraw their troops from Lucania: the pride of the Samnites was 
roused at being thus reminded of their subjection; they ordered the fetials 
off their territory, and war was once more declared against them by the 
Romans. As the Etruscans were now also in arms, the consul L. Cornelius 
Scipio went against them, while his Cn. Fulvius invaded Samnium. 


Scipio engaged a numerous Etruscan army near Volaterrae. Night ended a 
hard-fought battle, leaving it undecided. The morn however revealed that 
the advantage was on the side of the Romans, as the enemy had abandoned 
tlieir camp during the night. Having placed his baggage and stores at 
Falerii, Scipio / MIRinB/ “’ JAM Hill t% spread his ravages over the 
country, 


wAyMBII/ “WArA JMn burning the villages and hamlets ; 


and no army appeared to oppose him. Fulvius meantime carried on the war 
with credit in Samnium. Near Bovianum he defeated a Samnite army, and 
took that another named Aufidena. The rumour of the parations whicli the 
Samnites the Etruscans were said to be making caused the people to elect 
Q. Fabius to the consulate, against his will; and at his own request they 
joined with him P. Decius. As the Etruscans remained quiet, both the 
consuls invaded Samnium (297), Fabius entering from Sora, Decius from 
Sidicinum. The Samnites gave Fabius battle near Tifernum, their infantry 
stood firm against that of the Romans, and the charge of the Roman cavalry 
had as little effect. At length, when the reserve had come to the front, and 
the contest was most obstinate, the legate Scipio, whom tlie consul had sent 


away during the action with the hastats of the first legion, appeared on the 
neighbouring 


town and 
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hills. Both armies took them for the legions of Decius ; the Samnites’ 
courage fell, that of the Romans rose, and evening closed on their victory. 
Decius had meantime defeated the Apulians at Maleventum. During five 
months both armies ravaged Samnium with impunity ; the traces of five- 
and-forty camps of Decius, of eighty-six of Fabius, bore witness to the 
sufferings of the ill-fated country. 


The next year (296) the Samnites put into execution a daring plan which 
they had formed in the preceding war, namely, sending an army, to be paid 
and supported out of their own funds, into Etruria, leaving Samnium 
meantime at the mercy of the enemy. The Samnite army, under Gellius 
Egnatius, on arriving there, was joined by the troops of most of the Tuscan 
states ; the Umbrians also shared in the war, and it was proposed to take 
Gallic mercenaries into pay. The consul App. Claudius entered Etruria with 
his two legions and twelve thousand of the allies, but he did not feel himself 
strong enough to give the confederates battle. His colleague L. Volumnius, 
probably by command of the senate, led his army to join him ; but Appius 
gave him so ungracious a reception that he was preparing to retire, when the 
officers of the other army implored him not to abandon them for their 
general’s fault. Volumnius then agreed to remain and fight : a victory was 
speedily gained over the Etruscans and Samnites, whose general Egnatius 


was unfortunately absent ; 7300 were slain, 2120 taken, and their camp was 
stormed and plundered. 


As Volumnius was returning by rapid marches to Samnium, he learned that 
the Samnites had taken advantage of his absence to make a descent on 
Campania, where they had collected an immense booty. He forthwith 
directed his course thither : at Cales he heard that they were encamped on 
the Vulturnus, with the intention of carrying their prey into Samnium to 
secure it. He came and encamped near them, but out of view ; and when the 
Samnites had before day sent forward their captives and booty under an 
escort, and were getting out of their camp to follow them, they were 
suddenly fallen on by the Romans : the camp was stormed with great 
slaughter ; the captives, hearing the tumult, unbound themselves, and fell on 
their escort ; the Samnites were routed on all sides — six thousand were 
slain, twenty-five hundred were taken, seventy-four hundred captives, with 
all their property, were recovered. 


The union of the Samnites, Etruscans, Umbrians, and Gauls, which had now 
been formed, caused the greatest apprehension at Rome, and the people 
insisted on again electing Q. Fabius consul, to which he would only consent 
on condition of his approved mate in arms P. Decius being given him for 
colleague. His wish was complied with. The four legions of the former year 
were kept on foot and completed, two new ones were raised, and two 
armies of reserve formed. The number of troops furnished by the allies was 
considerable : among them were one thousand Campanian horse ; for as the 
Gauls were strong in this arm, it was necessary to augment its force. 


During the winter, Fabius set out, with four thousand foot and six hundred 
horse, to take the command in Etruria. As he drew nigh to the camp of App. 
Claudius he met a party sent out for firewood ; he ordered them to go back 
and use the palisades of their camp for the purpose. This gave confidence to 
the soldiers ; and to keep up their spirits, he never let them remain 
stationary, but moved about from place to place. In the spring (295) he 
returned to Rome to arrange the campaign, leaving the command in Etruria 
with L. Scipio. 
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The consuls led their main force to join the troops left with Scipio; one 
army of reserve, under the propraetor Cn. Fulvius, was stationed in the 
Faliscan ; another, under the proprietor L. Postumius, in the Vatican district. 
But the Gauls, pouring in by the pass of Camerinum, had annihilated a 
Ruman legion left to defend it ; their numerous cavalry spread over Umbria 
and got between Scipio and Rome ; and as they rude up to the consular 
army, the heads of the slain Romans which they carried on spears and hung 
at their horses’ breasts, made the Romans believe that Scipio’s whole army 
had been destroyed. A junction however was formed with him, and the 
proconsul L. Volumnius, who commanded in Samnium, was directed to 
lead his legions to reinforce those of the consuls. The three united armies 
then crossed the Apennines, and took a position in the Sentine country to 
menace the possessions of the Senouian Gauls ; and the two armies of 
reserve advanced in proportion, the one to Clusium, the other to the 
Faliscan country. The confederates came and encamped before the Romans 
; but they avoided an action, probably waiting for reinforcements. The 
consuls, learning by deserters that the plan of the enemy was for the Gauls 
and Samnites to give them battle, and tlie Etruscans and Umbrians t(j fall 
on their camp during the action, sent orders to Fulvius to ravage Ktruria : 
this called a large part of tlie Etruscans home, and the consuls endeavoured 
to bring on an engagement during their absence. For two entire days they 
sought in vain to draw the confederates to the field ; on the third their 
challenge was accepted. 


Fabius commanded on the right, opposed to the Samnites and the remaining 
Etruscans and Umbrians ; Decius led the left wing against the Gauls. Ere 
the firrht began, a wolf chased a hind from the mountains down between the 
two armies; the hind sought refuge among the Gauls, by whom she was 
killed ; the wolf ran among the Romans, who made way for him to pass ; 
and this appearance of the favourite of Mars was regarded as an omen of 
victory. 


In the hope of tiring the Samnites, Fabius made his men act rather on the 
defensive, and he refrained from bringing his reserve into action. Decius, on 


the other hand, knowing how impetuous the first attack of the Gauls always 
was, resolved not to await it ; he therefore charged with both foot and horse, 
and twice drove back the numerous Gallic cavalry ; but when his horse 
charged a third time, the Gauls sent forward their war-chariots, which 
spread confusion and dismay among them ; they fled back among their 
infantry ; the victorious Gauls followed hard upon them. The battle, and 
with it possibly the hopes of Rome, was on the point of being lost, when 
Decius, who had resolved, if defeat impended, to devote himself like his 
father at Vesuvius, desired the pontiff M. Livius, whom he had kept near 
him for the purpose, to repeat the form of devotion ; then adding to it these 
words, ” I drive before me dismay and flight, slaughter and blood, the anger 
of the powers above and below ; with funereal terrors I touch the arms, 
weapons, and ensigns of the foe ; the same place shall be that of my end and 
of the Gauls and Samnites,” he spurred his horse, rushed into the thick of 
the enemies, and fell covered with wounds. 


The pontiff to whom Decius had given his lictors, encouraged the Romans ; 
a part of Fabius’ reserve came to their support : the Gauls stood in a dense 
mass covered with their shields ; the Romans, collecting the pila that lay on 
the ground, hurled them on them ; but the Gauls stood unmoved, till Fabius, 
who by bringing forward his reserve, and causing his cavalry to fall on their 
flank, had driven the Samnites to their camp, sent five hundred of the 
Campanian horse, followed by the principes of the third legion, to attack 
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them in the rear ; they then at length broke and fled. Fabius again assailed 
the Samnites under their rampart ; their general, Gellius Egnatius, fell, and 
the camp was taken. The confederates lost twenty-five thousand men slain 
and eight thousand taken ; seven thousand was the loss in the wing led by 
Decius, twelve hundred in that of Fabius. Such was the victory at Sentinum, 
one of the most important ever achieved by the arms of Rome. 


The following year (294) the war was continued in Etruria and Samnium, 
and a bloody but indecisive battle was fought at Nuceria. The next year 
(293) the consuls, L. Papirius Cursor and Sp. Carvilius, took the field 
against a Samnite army, which all the aids of superstition had been 
employed to render formidable. 


All the fighting men of Samnium were ordered to appear at the town of 
Aquilonia. A tabernacle, two hundred feet square, and covered with linen, 
was erected in the midst of the camp. Within it a venerable man named 
Ovius Pacctius offered sacrifice after an ancient ritual contained in an old 
linen book. The imperator or general then ordered the nobles to be called in 
separately : each as he entered beheld through the gloom of the tabernacle 
the altar in the centre, about which lay the bodies of the victims, and around 
which stood centurions with drawn swords. He was required to swear, 
imprecating curses on himself, his family, and his race, if he did not in the 
battle go whithersoever the imperator ordered him ; if he fled himself, or 
did not slay any one whom he saw flying. Some of the first summoned, 
refusing to swear, were slain, and their bodies lying among those of the 
victims served as a warning to others. The general selected ten of those who 
had thus sworn, each of whom was directed to choose a man till the number 
of sixteen thousand was completed, which was named from the tabernacle 
the Linen legion. Crested helmets and superior arms were given them for 
distinction. The rest of the army, upwards of twenty thousand men, was 
little inferior in any respect to the Linen legion. 


The Roman armies entered Samnium ; and while Papirius advanced to 
Aquilonia, Carvilius sat down before a fortress named Cominium, about 
twenty miles from that place. The ardour for battle is said to have been 
shared to such an extent by all the Roman army, that the pullarius, or keeper 
of the sacred fowl, made a false report of favourable signs. The truth was 
told to the consul as he was going into battle ; but he said the signs reported 
to him were good, and only ordered the puUarii to be placed in the front 
rank ; and when the guilty one fell by the chance blow of a pilum, he cried 
that the gods were present, the guilty was punished. A crow was heard to 
give a loud cry as he spoke ; the gods, he then declared, had never shown 
themselves more propitious, and he ordered the trumpets to sound and the 
war-cry to be raised. 


The Samnites had sent off twenty cohorts to the relief of Cominium ; their 
spirits were depressed, but they kept their ground, till a great cloud of dust, 
as if raised by an army, was seen on one side. For the consul had sent off 
before the action Sp. Nautius, with the mules and their drivers, and some 
cohorts of the allies, with directions to advance during the engagement, 
raising all the dust they could. Nautius now came in view, the horseboys 
hav-ing boughs in their hands, which they dragged along the ground; and 
the arms and banners appearing through the dust, made both Romans and 
Samnites think that an army was approaching. The consul then gave the 
sign for the horse to charge ; the Samnites broke and fled, some to 
Aquilonia, some to Bovianum. The number of their slain is said to have 
been 30,340, and 3870 men and 97 banners were captured. Aquilonia and 
Cominium 
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were both taken on the same day. Carvilius then led his army into Etruria ; 
his colleague reinained in Samnium, ravaging the country, till the falling of 
the snow obliged him tt) leave it for tlie winter. 


In the next caiiipaign (-92), the Samnite general C. Pontius gave the Roman 
consul Q. Fabius Gurges, son of the great Fabius, a complete defeat. A 
strong party in the senate, the enemies of the Fabian house, were for 
depriving the consul of his command ; but the people yielded to the prayers 
of his father, wlio imphired them to spare him this disgrace in his old age ; 
and he liimself went into Samnium as legate to his son. At a place wliose 
name is unkiKnvn the battle was fought, which decided the fate of 
Samnium. Fabius gained the victory by his usual tactics, of keeping his 
reserve for the l)r()per time. The Samnites had twenty thousand slain and 
four thousand taken, among whom was their great general C. Pontius. In the 
triumph of Fabius Gurges, his renowned father humbly followed his car on 
horseback ; antl C. Poutius was led in bonds, and then, to Rome’s disgrace, 
beheaded. Q. Fabius Maximus, one of the greatest men that Rome ever 
produced, died, it is probable, shortly afterwards. 


The Samnite War, which had lasted with little intermission for nine-and- 
forty years, was now terminated by a peace, of the exact terms of which we 
are not informed (290). The Sabines, who, after a cessation of 150 years, 
foolishly took up arms against Rome, were easily reduced by the consul 
jNI. Gurius Dentatus, and a large quantity of their land was taken from 
them. Much larger assignments than the usual seven jugera might now be 
made, but Gurius deemed it unwise to pass that limit ; and when the people 
murmured, he replied that he was a pernicious citizen whom the land which 
sufficed to support him did not satisfy. He refused for himself five hundred 
jugera and a house at Tifata which the senate offered him, and contented 
himself with a farm of seven jugera in the Sabine country. 


The Samnite War caused considerable distress at Rome, and it even came to 
a secession. The people posted themselves on the Janiculum ; but the 
dictator, Q. Hortensius, induced them to submit, either by an abolition or a 
considerable reduction of the amount of their debts. This is the last 
secession we read of in Roman history. 


On this occasion the Hortensian law, which made the plebiscits binding on 
the whole nation, was passed ; ^ a measure probably caused by the 
obstinacy and caprice of the patricians, but pregnant with evil, from which 
however the good fortune of Rome long preserved her. It was as if in 
England a measure which had passed the Commons were to become at once 
the law of the land. 


Among the events of this period, the introduction of the worship of the 
Grecian god yEsculapius deserves to be noticed. In the year 293 an 
epidemic prevailed at Rome, and the Sibylline books being consulted, it 
was directed to fetch -\Esculapius to Rome. A trireme with ten deputies 
was sent to Epidaurus for that purpose. The legend relates, that the senate of 
that place agreed that the Romans should take whatever the god should give 
them ; and that as they were praying at the temple, a huge snake came out 
of the sanctuary, went on to the town five miles off, through the streets, to 
the harbour, thence on board the Roman trireme, and into the cabin of Q. 
Ogulnius. The envoys having been instructed in the worship of the god, 
departed, and a prosperous wind brought them to Antium. Here they took 


n This law probably made unnecessary the consent of the senate to 
resolutions passed by the tribal assembly under the presidency of the 
plebeian tribunes. ] 
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shelter from a storm ; the snake swam ashore, and remained twined round a 
palm-tree at the temple of Apollo while they stayed. When they reached 
Rome he left the ship again, and swimming to the island, disappeared in the 
spot where the temple of the god was afterwards built. 


LUCANIAN, GALLIC, AND ETRUSCAN WARS 


Rome now rested from war for some years. At length (284) the Tarentines, 
who had been the chief agents in exciting the last Samnite War, succeeded 
in inducing the Etruscans, Umbrians, and Gauls in the north, and the 
Lucanians, Bruttians, and Samnites in the south, to take arms 
simultaneously against her. The commencement was the hostility exercised 
by the Lucanians against the people of the Greek town of Thurii, who, 
despairing of aid from any other quarter, applied to the Romans. 


In 282, a Roman army under C. Fabricius Luscinus came to the relief of 
Thurii. The spirits of the Romans sank as they viewed their own inferiority 
of force ; when, lo ! a youth of gigantic stature, wearing a double-crested 
helm, like those on the statues of Mars, was seen to seize a scaling-ladder, 
and mount the rampart of the enemies’ camp. The courage of the Romans 
rose, that of the foes declined, and a signal victory crowned the arms of 
Rome. When next day the consul sought that valiant youth, to bestow on 
him the suitable meed, he was nowhere to be found. Fabricius then directed 
a thanksgiving to Father Mars (as it must have been he) to be held 
throughout the army. Many other victories succeeded ; and no Roman 


general had as 3/et acquired so much booty as Fabricius did in this 
campaign. 


When the Roman army retired, a garrison was left for the defence of Thurii. 
As it was only by sea that a communication could be conveniently kept up 
with it, a squadron of ten triremes, under the duumvir L. Valerius, was now 
in these waters. Some years before, it had been an article in a treaty with the 
Tarentines, that no Roman ship of war should sail to the north of the 
Lacinian Cape ; but as they had taken no notice of it now, and there was as 
yet no open hostility between them and the Romans, Valerius appeared off 
the port of Tarentum. The people unluckily happened at that moment to be 
assembled in the theatre, which commanded a view of the sea; a 
demagogue named Philocharis, a man of the vilest character,‘ pointing to 
the Roman ships, reminded them of the treaty ; the infuriated populace 
rushed on shipboard, attacked and sank four, and took one of the Roman 
vessels. The Tarentines then sent a force against Thurii, where they 
plundered the town and banished the principal citizens : the Roman garrison 
was dismissed unmolested. 


The Romans, as they had an Etruscan war on their hands, were anxious to 
accommodate matters amicably in the south. Their demands were therefore 
very moderate : they only required the release of those taken in the trireme ; 
the restoration of the Thurians, and restitution of their property ; and the 
surrender of the authors of the outrage. Audience was given to the envoys 
in the theatre. When they entered, the people laughed at the sight of their 
purple-bordered prcetextcB” and the faults of language committed by L. 
Postumius, the chief of the embassy, redoubled their merriment. As the 
envoys were leaving the theatre, a drunken buffoon came and befouled 


[1 The Tarentines were not of course so bad as the Roman historians 
represent. Though imprudent, they had good gi’ ound for indignation. ] 
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the robe of Postumius in the most abominable manner : the peals of laughter 
were redoubled ; but Postumius, holding up his robe, cried out, ” Ay, laugh, 
hiuo-h while ye raav ; ye will weep long enougli when ye have to wash this 
out in blood.” He displayed at Rome his unwashed garment ; and the senate, 
after anxious deliberation, declared war against Tarentum (281), The consul 
L. iEmilius Barbula was ordered to lead his army thither, to offer anew the 
former terms, and if they were refused, to carry on the war with vigour. The 
Tarentines, however, would listen to no terms ; they resorted to their usual 
system of seeking aid from the mother country, and sent an embassy to 
invite over Pyrrhus, tlie renowned king of Epirus. Meantime JAnilius laid 
waste their country, took several strong places, and defeated them in the 
field. 


We will now turn our view northwards. In 283 a combined army of 
Etruscans and Senonian Gauls having laid siege to Arretium, the pr?etor L. 
Metellus hastened to its relief ; but his army was totally defeated, thirteen 
thousand men being slain, and nearly all the remainder made prisoners. 
When an embassy was sent to the Gauls to complain of breach of treaty, and 
to redeem the prisoners, the Gallic prince Britomaris, to avenge his father, 
who had fallen at Arretium, caused the fetiales to be murdered. The consul 
P. Cornelius Dolabella instantly marched through the Sabine and Picentian 
country into that of the Senonians, whom he defeated when they met him in 
the field : he then wasted the lands, burned the open villages, put all the 
men to death, and reduced the w’omen and children to slavery. Britomaris, 
who was taken alive, was reserved to grace the consul’s triumph. 


The Boians, who dwelt between the Senonians and the Po, were filled with 
rage and apprehension at the fate of their brethren, and assembling all their 
forces they entered Etruria, where being joined by the Etruscans and the 
remnant of the Senonians, they pressed on for Rome ; but at the Lake 
Vadimo the consular armies met and nearly annihilated their wdiole army ; 
the Senonians, it is said, in frenzy of despair put an end to themselves when 
they saw the battle lost. The Gauls appeared again the next year (284) in 
Etruria ; but a signal defeat near Populonia (282) forced them to sue for 
peace, which on account of the war in the south, the Romans readily 
granted. 


The war with the Etruscans continued till the year 280, when, in 
consequence of that with Pyrrhus, the Romans concluded a peace with them 
on most favourable terms. This peace terminated the confiict, wdiich had 
now lasted for thirty years, and converted Etruria into Rome’s steadiest and 
most faithful ally.c 


Roman Tbophibs 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE COMPLETION OF THE ITALIAN CONQUEST 


Through a long series of struggles, Rome had now become mistress of 
central Italy, with growing power in the north, and almost complete 
subjugation of the Greek cities of the south. There were a few of the latter, 
however, that still held out against the Roman influence. Pre-eminent 
among these was Tarentum, and it was through a conflict with this city that 
the Romans were threatened by tlie first important invasion of an armed 
force from the east. This force came under the guidance of Pj-rrhus, king of 
Epirus, a relative of Alexander the Great, who sought to emulate the deeds 
of that great hero. 


Pyrrhus was not precisely another Alexander, but he was quite the foremost 
warrior of his time. Doubtless he had the aspiration to make Epirus the 
centre, and himself the master, of the world. His ambition was not to be 
realised ; but he was able, for a time, to challenge the power of Rome, and 
more cogently to threaten its overthrow than any one before him had done, 
since the invasion of the Gauls, or than any one after him was able to do, 
with the single exception of Hannibal, until a late period of imperial history. 
The invasion of Pyrrhus, quite aside from the personal ambitions of the 
invader, had the widest and most world-historic importance, for it was a 
struggle of the old East against the new West — a repetition in some sense 
of that earlier struggle in which the Persians had sought to overthrow the 
growing power of Greece. Pyrrhus brought with him the famed 
Macedonian phalanx. He was met by the Roman legion, which, in its time, 
was to become even more famous, and with even better reason. Whether for 
the moment phalanx or legion would have proved the more formidable it is 


difficult to say, but in addition Pyrrhus brought with him a troop of war 
elephants, and it was this factor, largely, which turned the scale at first in his 
favour. Up to this time no elephant, probably, had ever been landed on the 
peninsula of Italy, and the sight of these beasts advancing in line of battle 
was enough to bring terror to the heart of the most hardened veterans. 


It is true that fifty years earlier the Macedonians had met an oriental enemy 
aided by this, to them, new arm of warfare, and had easily found a means of 
overcoming their adversary, and nullifying the advantage which these great 
beasts were supposed to give them. Whether it was the lack of an 
Alexander, or that the Romans were of less staunch fibre than the 
Macedonians, or that the soldiers of Pyrrhus were more competent to 
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meet the Romans hand to hand than were the Persians to oppose the hosts 
of Alexander — whatever the exphmation, the fact remains that the 
elephants of Pyrrhus turned the scale clearly in his favour in the first two 
£^reat battles in which he met the Romans on their soil. But the Romans, if 
defeated, were by no means dishonoured. The classical saying of Pyrrhus 
that another such victory would mean liis ruin, shows that the battles of 
Heraclea and Asculuni were very different affairs from most of the battles 
of an earlier day, in which Greek had met Persian, or even those in which 
Greek met Greek. In those Grecian battles, as we have seen, the courageous 
front of the one side, and the timidity of the other, often decided the day 
with scarcely more than the clashing of arms, or the chance wounding of 
here and there a fugitive. But here, the arbitrament of arms in its sternest 
phase Avas necessary to decide the victory. The ‘Macedonians, with the 
fame of Alexander fresh in their minds, might scorn at first, but soon 
learned to respect these new foemen of the West, finding them, indeed, foe- 
raen worthy of their steel, and the conqueror who remained on the field 


after the battle had almost as much cause for regret over his losses as for 
rejoicing over his victory. 


But the strangest thing of all was the way in which the vanquished Romans 
met their fate and rallied from defeat, refusing to recognise their disasters as 
more than momentary checks. Herein it was that the Roman proved himself 
a very different j)erson from the typical Greek, of, for example, the best day 
of Athens. Instead of acknowledging defeat and accepting or offering terms 
of surrender, the Romans indignantly rejected all overtures from Pyrrhus, 
and set desperately to work to rehabilitate an army and win back their 
laurels, declaring that they would never rest content while the enemy 
remained on Italian soil ; and in due time they made their word good. 
Pyrrhus, indeed, for a period of two years left Italian soil, not to return to 
Greece, but to go to Sicily, there to aid the Syracusans who were beset by 
the Carthaginians. Recognising in Pyrrlius a common enem}-, the 
Carthaginians and the Romans for the first and last time in their history 
formed an alliance, and the Carthaginians did good service for the cause in 
defeating the fleet of Pyrrhus when on its way back from Sicily. Beyond 
this, however, the land-forces of Rome — and up to this time it was solely 
as a land power that Rome could lay claim to great importance — were left 
to their own resources in dealing with the Epirot enemy. This resource, 
however, proved in the end quite sufficient, for in the great battle of 
Beneventum, in the 3’ear 275 B.C., the tables were turned on Pyrrhus and 
his forces were unequivocally routed. Nothing remained for him but to 
return to Epirus, where local wars also claimed his attention. 


It is more than likely that in thus retreating from Italy, Pyrrhus intended 
some day to return and revenge himself for his losses, but if so the intention 
never became a reality, for three years later the greatest warrior of his time 
was killed at Argos after a victorious siege of that city. Meantime Rome had 
proved herself able to cope with the Ej)irot invasion, and she was never 
again to be seriously threatened from that direction. 


It would probably be difficult to overestimate the value to the Roman 

commonwealth of this test of skill with Pyrrhus and his famed Macedonian 
pliulanx in giving them confidence in themselves and in their own prowess 
which should stand them in good stead in meeting those other enemies who 


must needs be put down before Rome could become what she was now 
aspiring to be, Mistress of the World. a 


[281 B.C. ] 
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PYRRHUS IN ITALY 


Pyrrhus was now in his thirty-eighth year. His whole life had been a course 
of adventure and peril. His father, ^Eacides, had been king of Epirus ; and 
the young prince, being left an orphan at the age of five amid the troubles 
which followed the death of Alexander the Great, led a wandering and 
uncertain life, till, at about seventeen years of age, he sought refuge at the 
court of Antigonus, the Macedonian king of Syria. Here he formed a 
friendship with the king’s son, the celebrated Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 
was present on the bloody field of Ipsus (301 B.C.), which deprived 
Antigonus of his life, and Demetrius of his succession. After this defeat, he 
was received at the magnificent court of Ptolemy Soter, the first 
Macedonian king of Egypt, as a hostage for his friend Demetrius. Here 
Pyrrhus found favour with Queen Berenice, who gave him in marriage 
Antigone, her daughter by a former marriage, and persuaded Ptolemy to 
assist him in recovering his Epirot sovereignty, where he established 
himself so firmly that on the death of Cassander, he disputed with his 
former friend Demetrius the succession to the throne of Macedon. For a 
time he was master of the eastern provinces ; but, after a seven months’ 
reign, Pyrrhus was again driven across the mountains into Epirus (287 
B.C.). For the next few years he lived at peace ; built Ambracia as a new 
capital of his dominions, and reigned there in security and magnificence. He 
was in the prime of life, handsome in person, happy in temper, popular from 
his frankness and generosity, and reputed to be a skilful soldier. But neither 
his nature nor his restless youth had fitted him for the enjoyment of happy 
tranquillity. He had married as his second wife the daughter of Agathocles 
of Syracuse ; the exploits of that remarkable man fired his soul ; he 
remembered that Alcibiades, that Alexander, that every Greek conqueror 
had looked to the West as a new scene for enterprise and trium.ph ; and he 
lent a ready ear to the solicitations of the Italian envoys. After defeating the 
Romans and Carthaginians, he might return as king of southern Italy and 
Sicily, and dictate terms to the exhausted monarchs of Macedon and Asia. 
These had been the dreams of less romantic persons than himself. 


It was at the end of the year 281 B.C. that he left Epirus with a force of 
about twenty thousand foot, and four thousand or five thousand horse, 
together with a squadron of twenty elephants, held by the Greeks at that 
time to be a necessary part of a complete armament. On the passage his 
ships were scattered by a storm, but eventually they all reached Tarentum in 
safety. His infantry was in part supplied by Ptolemy Ceraunus, now king of 
Macedon. His cavalry were Thessalian, the best in Greece. It was a small 
army for the execution of designs so vast. But he trusted to the promises of 
the Lucanians and Samnites ; and he also intended to make the Tarentines 
into soldiers. No sooner had he landed, than this people found how true 
were the words of their fellow-citizen. They had meant Pyrrhus to fight 
their battles, like his kinsman, Alexander of Molossus ; 


[1 Mommsen* thinks of Pyrrhus as ” simply a military adventurer.” He 
finds his dream ©f western empire. ” analogous in greatness and boldness 
to the idea which led Alexander over the Hellespont.” But he finds a vast 
difference between the chances of success, seeing in the disorganised and 
independent Italian states ” poor material for a united realm.” In all points 
the plan of the Macedonian appears as a feasible, that of the Epirot as an 
impracticable, enterprise ; the fornier as the completion of a great historical 
task, the latter as a remarkable blunder. And yet we jnust not forget that we 
look at these attempts from the viewpoint of result not of purpose, and to 
his contemporaries the conquest of Italy would have seemed easier, if less 
worth while, than the then apparently impossible dream of Alexander. ] 
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but he resolved that they also should fight his battles. He sliut up the 
theatres and other places of public amusement ; closed the democratic 
clubs; put some demagogues to death, and banished others ; and ordered all 
citizens of military age to be drilled for the phalanx. The indolent populace 
murmured, but in vain. The horse had taken a rider on his back to avenge 
him on the stag, and it was no longer possible to shake him off. 


With the early spring the Romans took the field. Ti. Coruncanius, plebeian 
consul for the year 280, commanded against the Etrurians, with orders to 
make a peace if possible. P. Valerius Ltevinus, his patrician colleague, was 
to march through Lucania, so as to prevent the Lucanians from joining the 
king ; while .Emilius, consul of the former year, was stationed at Venusia, 
to hold the Samnites and Apulians in check. A Campanian legion, 
composed of JNIamertines, commanded by one Decius Jubellius, an officer 
of their own choosing, occupied Rhegium, in order (we may suppose) to 
intercept communications from Sicily. 


As the king moved along the coast from Heraclea he came in view of the 
Roman army, encamped on the right bank of the little river Siris. His 
practi.sed eye was at once struck by the military order of the enemy’s camp. 
And when he saw them cross the broad but shallow stream in the face of his 
own army, and form their line before he could close with them, he 
remarked, “In war, at least, these barbarians are no way barbarous.” 


And now for the first time the Roman legions had to stand the shock of the 
Greek phalanx. The tactics of the two armies were wholly different. The 
free order of the legions, which now fought with pila and swords, has been 
described above. On the other hand, the Epirots formed two great columns, 
called the phalanxes, in which each man stood close to his fellow, so that 
half his body was covered by his right-hand man’s shield. They were drawn 
up sixteen deep, and their long pikes, called sarissa), bristled so thickly in 
front, that the line was impenetrable unless a gap could be made in the front 
ranks. They acted mechanically, by weight. If they were once broken they 
were almost defenceless. Level ground, therefore, was necessary to their 
effective action. 


Pyrrhus had secured this last-named advantage : the plain of Heraclea was 
well adapted for the regular movement of the phalanxes, as well as for that 
of his cavalry and elephants. The action began by the Roman cavalry 
crossing the Siris, and driving back a squadron of the Thessalian horse, the 
remainder of which, with the elephants, were yet in the rear. The main body 
of the Romans, inspirited by this success, followed across the bed of the 
river to assail the phalanxes. But they could make no impression on these 
solid raa.sses ; the principes took the place of the liastati, and the triarii 


succeeded to the principes, in vain. L;evinus then ordered up his cavalry to 
attack the phalanxes in flank. Hut they were met by the whole body of 
Thessalian horse, supported by the elephants. The Romans had never before 
seen these monstrous animals, which in their ignorance they called ” 
Lucanian oxen ” : their horses would not face them, and galloped back 
affrighted among the infantry. Pyrrhus now led his whole line forward, and 
the rout was general. The Romans were driven back across the Siris, and 
did not attempt to defend their camp. Yet they soon rallied, and retired in 
good order into Apulia, where Venusia was ready to receive them. I’c was 
now seen with what judgment the senate had occupied that place with a 
large colony. 


The victory of Heraclea was gained at a very heavy loss. Pyrrhus now 
rightly estimated the task lie had undertaken. He had a soldier’s eye. When 
he visited the field of battle next day, and saw every Roman corpse 
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with its wounds in front, he exclaimed : ” If these were my soldiers, or if I 
were their general, we should conquer the world.” When he offered in the 

temple of Jove at Tarentum a portion of the spoils taken after the battle, he 
placed on them the following inscription : 


” Those who had ne’er been vanquished yet, great Father of Olympus, 
Those have I vanquished in the fight, and they have vanquished me.” 
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Aheival of Pyerhus at Taeentum 


And when he was asked why he spoke thus, he answered : ” Another 
victory like this will send me without a man back to Epirus.”’ 


The battle of Heraclea, however, encouraged the Greek cities of Locri and 
Rhegium to throw off the Roman yoke. Locri joined Pyrrhus ; but Decius 
Jubellius, with his Campanian soldiers, declared themselves independent, 
and seized Rhegium for themselves. But, above all, the battle of Heraclea 
left the ground open for the Lucanians and Samnites to join the king ; and 
he advanced into Samnium to claim the fulfilment of their promises. But as 
he advanced he was struck by the desolate condition of the country ; and he 
reproached the Italians with deceiving him. The battle which had just been 
fought taught him how formidable was the foe he had to deal with, and 
what he now saw, that he must trust to his own resources. He resolved 
therefore to end the war at once by negotiating an advantageous peace. 


The person employed in this negotiation was Cineas, a name only less 
remarkable than that of Pyrrhus himself. He was a Thessalian Greek, 
famous for his eloquence, but still more famous for his diplomatic skill. He 
served Pyrrhus as minister at home and ambassador abroad. ” The tongue of 
Cineas,” Pyrrhus used to say, ” had won him more battles than his own 
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sword.” So quick was his perception, and so excellent his memory, that he 
had hardly arrived in Rome when he could call every senator by his name, 
and address everv one according to his character. The terms he had to offer 
were strin/-ent ; for Pyrrhus required that all Greek cities should be left 
free, and tiuit all the places that had been taken from the Samnites, 
Apulians, and his other allies, sliould be restored. Yet the skill of Cineas 


would have persuaded the senate to submit to these terms if it had not been 
for one man. This was Appius Claudius the censor. He was now in extreme 
old age ; he had been blind for many years, and had long ceased to take part 
in public affairs. But now, when he heard of the proposed surrender, he 
caused himself to be conducted to the senate-house by his four sons and his 


five sons-in-law, and there, with the authoritative eloquence of an oracle, he 
confirmed the wavering spirits of the fathers, and dictated the only answer 
worthy of Rome — that she would not treat of peace wnth Pyrrhus till he 
had quitted the shores of Italy. The dying patriotism of Appius covers the 
multitude of arbitrary acts of which he was guilty in his censorship. 


Cineas returned to Pyrrhus, baffled and without hope. Pie told his master, 
that ” to fight with the Roman people was like fighting with the hydra”; he 
declared that “the city was as a temple of the gods, and the senate an 
assembly of kings.” But the king resolved to try what effect might be 
produced by the presence of his army in Latium. He passed rapidly through 
Campania, leaving it to be plundered by the Samnites, and advanced upon 
Rome by the upper or Latin road. He took the colony of Fregellce by storm 
; he received the willing submission of Anagnia, the capital of the 
Hernicans, and was admitted into the impregnable citadel of Pra\neste, for 
botli the Hernicans and the Prsenestines were only half Roman citizens ; 
they bore the burdens without enjoying the privileges, and were therefore 
glad to welcome a chance of liberty. He then advanced six miles beyond 
Prseneste, within eighteen miles of Rome. But here his course was stayed. 
There were no signs of defection among the bulk of the Latins, or 
Volscians, or Campanians, who had been admitted into the tribes and 
enjoyed the full honours of Roman citizenship. Ti. Coruncanius, afterwards 
chief pontiff, and now con-sul, was himself a Latin of Tusculum. What he 
had gained all might hope for. 


This winter is famous for the embassy of C. Fabricius, who was sent by the 
senate with two other consulars to propose to Pyrrhus an interchange of 
pri.soners. The character and habits of Fabricius resembled tliose of Curius. 
He lived in frugal simplicity upon his own farm, and was honoured by his 
countrymen for his inflexible uprightness. He was somewhat younger than 


Curiu.s, and seems to have been less rough in manners and more gentle in 
disposition. The stories are well known whicli tell how Pyrrhus practised 


Ptrrhus 
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upon his cupidity by offering him gold, and upon his fears by concealing an 
elephant behind the curtains of the royal tent, which, upon a given signal, 
waved its trunk over his head ; and how Fabricius calmly refused the bribe, 
and looked with unmoved eye upon the threatening monster. Pyrrhus, it is 
said, so admired the bearing of the Roman that he wished him to enter into 
his service like Cineas, an offer which, to a Roman ear, could convey 
nothing but insult. The king refused to give up any Roman citizens whom 
he had taken, unless the senate would make peace upon the terms proposed 
through Cineas : but he gave his prisoners leave to return home in the 
month of December to partake in the joviality of the Saturnalia’ if they 
would pledge their word of honour to return. His confidence was not 
misplaced. The prisoners used every effort to procure peace ; but the senate 
remained firm, and ordered every man, under penalty of death, to return to 
Tarentum by the appointed day. 


Hostilities were renewed next year. The new consuls were P. Sulpicius for 
the Patricians, and P. Decius Mus, son and grandson of those illustrious 
plebeians who had devoted themselves to death beneath Vesuvius and at 
Sentinum. We are ignorant of the details of the campaign till we find the 
consuls strongly encamped on the hills which command the plain of 
Apulian Asculum. Here Pyrrhus encountered them. After some skilful 
manceuvring he drew the Romans down into the plain, where his phalanx 
and cavalry could act freely. He placed the Tarentines in the centre, the 
Italian allies on his left wing, and his Epirots and Macedonians in phalanx 
on the right ; his cavalry and elephants he kept in reserve. A second time 
the Roman legions wasted their strength upon the phalanxes. Again and 
again they charged that iron wall with unavailing bravery, till Pyrrhus 
brought up his cavalry and elephants, as at Heraclea, and the Romans were 
broken. But this time they made good their retreat to their entrenched camp, 


and Pyrrhus did not think it prudent to pursue them. He had little 
confidence in his Italian allies, who hated the Greeks even more than they 
hated the Romans, and gave signal proof of their perfidy by plundering the 
king’s camp while he was in action. The loss on both sides was heavy. The 
second victory was now won ; but the king’s saying was fast being fulfilled. 
In these two battles he had lost many of his chief officers and a great 
number of the Epirots, the only troops on whom he could rely. He dared not 
advance ; and when he returned to Tarentum news awaited him which 
dispirited him still more. The Romans, he heard, had concluded a defensive 
alliance with Carthage, so that the superiority of Tarentum at sea would be 
lost ; Ptolemy Ceraunus, who had promised him fresh troops from 
Macedon, had been slain by the Gauls, and these barbarians were 
threatening to overrun Greece. 


Under these circumstances he seized the first occasion of making peace 
with Rome. This was afforded early in the next year by a communication he 
received from the new consuls Q. AEmilius and C. Fabricius. They sent to 
give him notice that his physician or cup-bearer (the accounts vary) had 
offered to take him off by poison. Pyrrhus returned his warmest thanks, sent 
back all his prisoners fresh-clothed and without ransom, and told his allies 
he should accept an invitation he had just received to take the command of 
a Sicilian-Greek army against the Carthaginians and Mamertines. 
Accordingly he sailed from Locri to Sicily, evading the Carthaginian fleet 
which had been lying in wait for him. He left the Italians to the mercy of the 
Romans, but Milo still kept hold of the citadel of Tarentum, and Alexander, 
the king’s son, remained in garrison at Locri. 


He had been a little more than two years in Italy, for he came at the 
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end of the year 281 B.C. and departed early in 278 : he returned towards the 
close of 276, so that his stay in Sicily was about two years and a half. The 
events of this period may be very briefly summed up. 


The Samnites and Lucanians continued a sort of partisan warfare against 
Home, in whicli, though the consuls were honoured with triumphs, no very 
signal advantages seem to have been gained. The Romans no doubt took 
back the places on the Latin road which had submitted to the king ; they 
also made themselves masters of Locri, and utterly destroyed the ancient 
city of Croton, but they failed to take Rhegium, which was stoutly 
maintained by Decius Jubellius and his Campanians against Pyrrhus and 
Romans alike. Meanwhile Pj/rrhus was pursuing a career of brilliant 
success in Sicily. He confined the Mamertiues within the walls of Messana, 
and in a briiliant campaign drove the Carthaginians to the extreme west of 
the island. But in an evil hour he undertook the siege of Lilybaium, a place 
which the Carthaginians had made almost impregnable. He was obliged to 
raise the siege and lost the confidence of his fickle Greek allies. Before this 
also death had deprived him of the services of Cineas. Left to himself, lie 
was guilty of many harsh and arbitrary acts, which proceeded rather from 
impatience and disappointment than from a cruel or tyrannical temper. It 
now became clear that he could hold Sicily no longer, and he gladly 
accepted a new invitation to return to Italy. 


Accordingly, late in the year 276 B.C., he set sail for Tarentum. On the 
passage he was intercepted by a Carthaginian fleet, and lost the larger num- 
ber of his ships ; and, on landing between Rhegium and Locri, he suffered 
further loss by an assault from the Campanians, who still held the former 
city. Yet, once in Italy, he found himself at the head of a large army, 
composed partly of his veteran Epirots, and partly of soldiers of fortune 
who had followed him from Sicily. His first act was to recover possession 
of Locri ; and here, in extreme want of money, he listened to evil 
counsellors, and plundered the rich temple of Proserpine. The ships that 
were convey-ing the plunder were wrecked, and Pyrrhus, conscience- 
stricken, restored all that was saved. But the memory of the deed haunted 
him : he has recorded his belief that this sacrilegious act was the cause of all 
his future misfortunes. 


The consuls of the next year were L. Cornelius Lentulus and M. Curius 
Dentatus. On Curius depended the fortunes of Rome. The people were 
much disheartened, for pestilence was raging. The statue of Capitoline 
Jupiter had been struck by lightning, and men’s hearts were filled with 


ominous forebodings. When the consuls held their levy, the citizens 
summoned for service did not answer to their names. Then Curius ordered 
the goods of the first recusant to be sold, a sentence which was followed by 
the loss of all political rights. This severe measure had its effect, and the 
required legions were made up. 


Lentulus marched into Lucania, Curius into Samnium. Pyrrhus chose the 
latter country for the seat of war. He found Curius encamped above 
Beneventum, and he resolved on a night attack, so as to surprise him before 
he could be joined by his colleague. But night attacks seldom succeed : part 
of the army missed its w/iy, and it was broad daylight before the Epirot 
army appeared before the camp of the consul. Curius immediately drew out 
his legions, and assaulted the enemy while they were entangled in the 
mountains. He had instructed his archers to shoot arrows wrapped in 
burning tow at the elephants, and to this device is attributed the victory he 
won. One of the females, hearing the cries of her young one, which had 
been 
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wounded in this way, rushed furiously into the ranks of her own men. 
Curius now brought up the main body of his foot and attacked the 
disordered phalanxes ; they were broken and became helpless. The defeat 
was complete : Pyrrhus fell back at once upon Tarentum, and resolved to 
quit the shores of Italy, leaving Milo to hold the citadel. 


But the glory of his life was ended ; the two or three years that remained of 
it were passed in hopeless enterprises. In storming Argos he was killed by a 
tile thrown by a woman from the roof of a house. Such was the end of this 
remarkable man. Like Richard I of England or Charles XII of Sweden, he 
passed his life in winning battles without securing any fruits of victory ; 
and, like them, a life passed in the thick of danger was ended in a petty war 
and by an unknown hand. His chivalric disposition won him the admiration 
even of his enemies ; his impetuous temper and impatience of misfortune 


prevented him from securing the confidence of his friends. Yet he left a 
name worthy of his great ancestry ; and we part with regret from the history 
of his Italian wars, for it is the most frank and generous conflict in which 
Rome was ever engaged. 


THE FINAL EEDUCTION OF ITALY 


The departure of Pyrrhus left Italy at the mercy of Rome. Yet Milo, the 
king’s lieutenant, still held the citadel of Tarentum, and none of the nations 
who had lately joined the Epirot standard submitted without a final struggle. 
The Samnites, Lucanians, Bruttians, and other tribes continued a kind of 
guerrilla warfare, for which their mountains afforded great facilities. To put 
an end to this, in the year 272 B.C., L. Papirius Cursor the younger, and Sp. 
Carvilius, who had crushed the Samnites at the close of the third war, were 
again elected consuls. Papirius invested Tarentum ; and while the lines were 
being formed, he received the submission of the Lucanians and Bruttians. 


Meanwhile Carvilius attacked the Samnites, and the scattered remnants of 
that brave people saw themselves compelled to submit finally to Rome, 
after a struggle of about seventy years. Thus ended what is sometimes 
called the Fourth Samnite War. 


The same summer witnessed the reduction of Tarentum. Papirius entered 
into a secret treaty with Milo, by which the latter was to evacuate the city 
and leave it to the will of the Romans. He sailed for Epirus with all his men 
and stores, and Tarentum was left to itself. The aristocratical party instantly 
seized the government, and made submission to Rome. They were allowed 
to continue independent, on condition of paying an annual tribute to the 
conqueror ; but their fortifications were razed, their arsenal dismantled, the 
fleet surrendered to Rome, and a Roman garrison placed in their citadel. 


The attention excited by the failure of Pyrrhus is attested by the fact that in 
the year 273 B.C. Ptolemy Philadelphus, sovereign of Egypt, sent 
ambassadors to Rome, and entered into alliance with Rome. Thus began a 
connection with Egypt which continued unbroken to the time of Csesar. 


In 271 B.C. the plebeian consul C. Genucius was sent to reduce Decius 
Jubellius and the Campanian soldiers, who had made themselves lords of 
Rhegium, and formed a military oligarchy in that city. The senate formed a 
treaty with the Mamertine soldiery, who had occupied Messana in the same 
manner, and thus detached them from alliance with their compatriots ; they 
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also secured supplies of corn from Hiero, the new sovereign of Syracuse. 
The Campanians of Rhegiura being thus forsaken, the city was taken by 
assault and all the soldiery put to the sword, except the original legionaries 
of Jubellius, who as burgesses of Capua possessed some of the rights of 
Roman citizens, and were therefore reserved for trial before the people of 
Rome. Not more than three hundred still survived out of several thousands ; 
but they met with no mercy. Every tribe voted that they should be first 
scourged and then beheaded as traitors to the republic. Rhegium was 
restored to the condition of a Greek community. 


A few years later, the Salentines and jNIessapians in the heel of Italy 
submitted to the joint forces of both consuls. Brundusium and its lands were 
ceded to Rome.; and about twenty years afterwards (244 B.C.) a colony was 
planted there. Brundusium became the Dover of Italy, as Dyrrhachium, on 
the opposite Epirot coast, became the Calais of Greece. 


In the year 268 B.C. both consuls undertook the reduction of the Picenians, 
who occupied the coast land between Umbria and the Marrucinians. Their 
chief city, Asculum, was taken by storm. A portion of the people was 
transferred to that beautiful coast between Naples and the Silarus, Avhere 
they took the name of Picentines. Soon after (2G6 B.C.) Sarsina, the chief 
city of the Umbrians, was taken, and all Umbria submitted to Rome. 


It remains to speak of Etruria. No community here was strong enough, so 
far as we hear, to maintain active war against Rome ; even Volsinii was now 
compelled to sue for succour. The ruling aristocracy had ventured to arm 
their serfs, probably for the purpose of a Roman war ; but these men had 
turned upon their late masters, and were now exercising a still direr 
oppression than they had suffered. The senate readily gave ear to a call for 
assistance from the Volsinian lords ; and (in the year 265 B.C.) Q. Fabius 


Gurges, son of old Fabius Maximus, invested the city. He was slain in a 
sally made by the Etruscan serfs, who were, however, obliged to surrender 
soon after. The Romans treated the city as lawfully gotten booty. The old 
Etruscan town on the hilltop, with its polj’ gonal walls, was destroyed ; its 
two thousand statues and other works of art were transferred to Rome ; a 
new town was founded on the low ground, which in the modernised name 
of Bolsena still preserves the memory of its ancient fame. After the fall of 
Volsinii, all the Etruscan communities made formal submission ; and all 
Italy awaited the will of the conquering city of the Tiber. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE ACQUIRED TERRITORY 


To conceive of ancient Rome as the capital of Italy in the same sense that 
London is the capital of England, or Paris of France, would be a great 
mistake. London and Paris are the chief cities of their respective countries 
only because they are the seat of government. But the city of ancient Rome 
was a great corporate body or community, holding sovereignty over the 
wliole of Italy, from the Macra and Rubicon southwards. The Roman 
territory itself, in the first days of the Republic, consisted (as we have seen) 
of twenty-one tribes or wards. Before the point at which we have arrived, 
these tribes had been successively increased to three-and-thirty. These tribes 
included a district beyond the Tiber stretching somewhat farther than Veii ; 
a portion of the Sabine and ^quian territory beyond the Anio ; with part of 
Latium, part of the Volscian country, and the coast land as far as the Liris, 
southwards. None but persons enrolled on the lists of these tribes had a vote 
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lar assemblies or any share in the government and legislation of the city. 
The Latin cities not included in the tribes, and all the Italian communities, 
were subject to Rome, but had no share in her political franchise. 


The principles on which the Italian nations were so settled as to remain the 
peaceable subjects of Rome were these : first, they were broken up and 
divided as much as possible ; secondly, they were allowed, with little 
exception, to manage their own affairs. The isolation enforced by Rome 
prevented them from combining against her. The self-government granted 
by Rome made them bear her supremacy with contentment. 


Prefectures ; Municipalities 


The arts by which isolation was produced were put in practice at the 
settlement of Latium fifty years before. The same plan was pursued with the 
different Italian nations. Those which submitted with a good grace were 
treated leniently. Those which resisted stubbornly were weakened by the 
confiscation of their lands and by the settlement of colonies in their 


principal towns. The Frentanians are the best examples of the milder 
treatment ; the Samnites aiford the most notable instance of the more harsh. 


The work of isolation was promoted partly by the long and narrow shape of 
Italy and the mountain range by which it is traversed, which make a central 
government difficult, and still break it up into many states, but partly also 
by a sentiment common to most of the Italian nations, as well as to those of 
Greece. They regarded a man, not as one of a nation, but as the member of a 
civic community. Every one regarded his first duties as owed to his own 
city, and not to his nation. Their city was their country. They addressed one 
another not as fellow-countrymen, but as fellow-citizens. Rome herself was 
the noblest specimen of this form of society. And the settlement which she 
adopted throughout Italy took advantage of this prevailing rule, and 
perpetuated it. 


Not only were the Italians split up into civic communities, but these 
communities were themselves placed in very different conditions. The 
division of the Italian communities, as established by the Roman 
government, was threefold — prefectures, municipal towns, and colonies. 


The prefectures did not enjoy the right of self-government, but were under 
the rule of prefects or Roman governors, annually appointed ; and the 
inhabitants of the prefecture were registered by the Roman censor, so as to 
be liable to all the burdens of Roman citizens, without enjoying any of their 
privileges. This condition was called the Cserite franchise, because the 
town of Csere was the first community placed in this dependent position. 
Amid the terror of the Gallic invasion, Csere had afforded a place of refuge 
to the sacred things, to the women and children of the Romans, and had 
been rewarded by a treaty of equal alliance. But at a later period she joined 
other Etruscan communities in war against Rome, and for this reason she 
was reduced to the condition of a prefecture. Capua afterwards be-came a 
notable instance of a similar change. After the Samnite Wars she enjoyed a 
state of perfect equality in respect to Rome. The troops which she supplied 
in virtue of the alliance between her and Rome formed a separate legion, 
and were commanded by her own officers, as in the case of Decius 
Jubellius. But in the Hannibalic War she joined Hannibal; and to punish her 
she was degraded to the condition of a prefecture. 


At the period of which we write, the municipal towns were communities 
bound to Rome by treaties of alliance, framed on a general principle 
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in furnishing certain contingents of troops, which they were obliged to 
provide with pay and equipments while on service. Tlieir privileges 
consisted in freedom from all other taxes, and in possessing the right of 
self-government. This condition was secured by a treaty of alliance, which, 
nominally at least, placed the municipal community on a footing of equality 
with Rome ; though sometimes this treaty was imposed by Rome without 
consulting the will of the other community.’ Thus there was, no doubt, a 
considerable diversity of condition among the municipia. Some regarded 
their alliance as a boon, others looked u})on it as a mark of subjection. Tn 
the former condition were Ca’re and Capua before they were made 
prefectures ; in the latter condition was Volsinii and the Etruscan cities. The 
municipal towns enjoyed the civil or private rights of Roman citizens ; but 
none, without special grant, had any power of obtaining the political or 
public rights. In some cases even the private rights were withheld, as from 
the greater part of the Latin connnunities after the war of 338 B.C., when 
the citizens of each community were for a time forbidden to form contracts 
of marriage or commerce with Roman citizens or with their neighbours. 
They stood to Rome and to the rest of Italy much in the same condition as 
the plebeians to the patricians before the Canuleian law. But these 
i\rohibitions were gradually and silently removed. Municipal towns were 
often rewarded by a gift of the Roman franchise, more or less completel}’, 
while those which offended were depressed to the condition of prefectures. 
At length, by the Julian and other laws (B.C. 90), all the municipal towns of 
Ital}’, as well as the colonies, received the full Roman franchise ; and hence 
arose the common conception of a municipal town — that is, a community 
of which the citizens are members of the whole nation, all possessing the 
same rights, and subject to the same burdens, but retaining the 
administration of law and government in all local matters which concern 
not the nation at large. 


Colonies ; Free and Confederate States 


It is in the colonial towns that we must look for the chief instruments of 
Roman supremacy in Italy. Directly dependent upon Rome for existence, 
they served more than anything to promote that division of interests which 
rendered it so difficult for any part of Italy to combine against Rome. 


When we speak or tiiink of Roman colonies, we must dismiss all those 
conceptions of colonisation which are familiar to our minds from the 
practice pursued in the familiar cases of the maritime states of modern 
Europe.“ Roman colonies were not planted in new countries by adventurers 
who found their old homes too narrow for their wants or their ambition. 
When the Romans planted a colony (at the time we speak of and for more 
than a century later), it was always within the limits of the Italian peninsula, 
and within the walls of ancient cities whose obstinate resistance made it 
imprudent to restoie them to independence, and whose reduced condition 
rendered it possible to place them in the condition of subjects. But these 
colonies were not all of the same character. They must be distinguished into 
two classes : the colonies of Roman citizens, and the Latin colonies. 


The colonies of Roman citizens consisted usually of three hundred men of 
approved military experience, who went forth with their families to 


‘ Hence the distinction between Civitates Federatcz and Liberce. All 
federate communities were free, but not all free cnnimuiiitjps were 
fcrlprate. 


[- Koiuaii colonifs were essentially similar to the cleruchies of Athens. | 
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occupy conquered cities of no great magnitude, but which were important 
as military positions, being usually on the seacoast. These three hundred 
families formed a sort of patrician caste, while the old inhabitants sank into 


the condition formerly occupied by the plebeians at Rome. The heads of 
these families retained all their rights as Roman citizens, and might repair to 
Rome to vote in the popular assemblies. When in early Roman history we 
hear of the revolt of a colony, the meaning seems to be that the natives rose 
against the colonists and expelled them. Hence it is that we hear of colonists 
being sent more than once to the same place, as to Antium. 


But more numerous and more important than these were the Latin colonies, 
of which there were thirty in existence Avhen Hannibal crossed the Alps. 
Of these thirty no fewer than twenty-six had been founded before the close 
of the year 263 B.C. The reason for the name they bore was this : We have 
seen that a close connection had subsisted between Rome and the 


Pbow of a Roman War Galley (After De Montfaucon) 


Latin communities from the earliest times. Under the later kings Rome was 
the head of Latium ; and by Spurius Cassius a league was formed between 
Rome and Latium, which continued with a slight interruption till the great 
Latin war of 338 B.C. So long as this league lasted, Latins enjoyed all the 
private rights of Roman citizens in Rome ; and Romans enjoyed all the 
private rights of the Latin citizens in any of the cities of Latium. Dur-ing the 
period of the league many colonies were sent forth, in which the settlers 
consisted jointly of Romans and Latins, and were not confined to the small 
number of three hundred, but usually amounted to some thousands. But the 
citizens of these Latin colonies seem to have had no rights at Rome, except 
such as were possessed by the allied municipal towns. They were therefore 
regarded politically as communities in alliance with Rome. After the Latin 
war, Similar colonies still continued to be sent forth. Indeed, these were the 
colonies which chiefly relieved the poor of the Roman territory. 


The rights and privileges of these Latin colonies are only known to us as 
they are found at a later period of the republic under the name Latinitas, 
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or the Right of Latium (“Jus Latii). This right, at the later time we speak of, 
we know to have consisted in the power of obtaining the full rights of a 
Roman burgess, but in a limited and peculiar manner. Any citizen of a Latin 
community, whether one of the free cities of Latium or a Latin colony, was 
allowed to emigrate to Rome and be enrolled in one of the Roman tribes, on 
two conditions : first, that he had held a magistracy in liis native town : 
secondly, that he left a representative of his family in that native town. Thus 
was formed that large body of half-Roman citizens througliout Italy, who 
are so well known to readers of Livy under the appellation of ‘* the Latin 
name.” Soeii et nomen Latinum — the allies and the Latin name — was the 
technical expression for all those Italian communities who were bound to 
supply soldiers for her armies. 


Besides the mass of the Italian communities which were in a condition of 
greater or less dependence upon Rome, — the prefectures in a state of 
absolute subjection, the colonies bound by ties of national feeling and 
interest, the municipal towns by articles of alliance, — there remain to be 
noticed, fourthly, the cities which remained wholly independent of Rome, 
but bound to her by treaties of equal alliance. Of the Latin cities, Tibur and 
Prseneste alone were in this condition ; in Campania, most of the cities, till, 
after the Hannibalic War, Capua and others were reduced to the condition of 
prefectures ; of the Hellenic cities in the south, Neapolis, Rhegium, and 
others ; in Umbria, Camerium ; in Etruria, Iguviura ; with all the cities of 
the Frentanians. But as Roman power increased, most of these communities 
were reduced to the condition of simple municipal towns. 


Whatever is known of the internal constitution of these various 
communities belongs to later times, when by the Julian law they all 
obtained the Roman franchise, and became part and parcel of the Roman 
state. Tliere can, however, be little doubt that in the colonies a constitution 
was adopted similar to that of Rome herself. The colonists formed a kind of 


patriciate or aristocracy, and the heads of their leading families constituted a 
senate. There were two chief magistrates, called duumvir‘ representing the 
consuls, to whom (in the more important towns) were added one or two 
men to fulfil the duties of censor and qutcstor. In course of time similar 
constitutions were introduced into the municipal towns also. 


Thus, by placing the Italian cities in every possible relation to herself, from 
real independence to complete subjection, and by planting colonies, some 
with full Roman rights, some with a limited power of obtaining these rights, 
Rome wove her net of sovereignty over the peninsula, and covered every 
part with its entangling meshes. The policy of Rome, as has been said, may 
be summed up in the two words — isolation and self-government.” 


CHAPTER X. THE FIRST PUNIC WAR 


Carthage clears the Alps, Rome traverses the seas, the two peoples, 
personified in two men Hannibal and Scipio, wrestle and are desperate to 
terminate the struggle. ‘Tis a duel a outrance, a fight to the death. Kome 
totters, she utters a cry of anguish : Hannibal ad portas ! But she rises again, 
uses the limits of her strength in a last blow, throws herself on Carthage and 
effaces her from the world. — Victor Hugo. 


A TASTE of blood whets the appetite of a nation no less than of an ani-mal. 
It is notorious that the love of power grows with its acquisition. It was 
inevitable then that the Romans, after beating off their eastern enemy, 
should turn their eyes more and more jealously towards their one remaining 
rival in the west — namely, Carthage. A certain amount of antagonism 
there had doubtless been all along between Rome and Carthage, but there 
was a long time during which the Italian city had hardly achieved strength 
enough to excite a real jealousy on the part of a community of such 
recognised power as Carthage. And even now there was no possibility that 
Rome could claim to compete with her rival on the sea. Inheriting the 


traditions of her mother city, Tyre, Carthage was pre-eminently a 
commercial cit3 She occupied that pre-eminence of the western 
Mediterranean that Tyre so long held in the East, and she was little disposed 
to accept without a struggle the rivalry of a people of another land and race. 
It was inevitable then that a war to the death must sooner or later determine 
the question of mastery so soon as Rome had achieved a degree of power 
which enforced her recognition as an actual rival of Carthage. The contest 
was precipitated — as might have been expected — by the condition of 
things in Sicily, an island which lay intermediate between the territories of 
the two powers, and thus almost of necessity became a bone of contention 
between them. In the early days, indeed, it was the Greeks and 
Carthaginians who disputed over Sicily, and perpetually quarrelled there, 
but now after the death of Agathocles, the powerful tyrant of Syracuse, and 
the de-feat of Pyrrhus, it became clear that Syracuse and the other Greek 
cities of Sicily must look for aid in future to Rome rather than to Greece. 
But the acceptance of such an alliance on the part of Rome virtually implied 
war with Carthage, and such a war broke out actively only a few years after 
the expulsion of Pyrrhus from Italy. It required indeed a series of three most 
memorable wars, extending over a period of more than a century, finally to 
decide the fate of Carthage. 


The first of these wars — in some sense perhaps the most important, yet as 
regards its results by far the least striking in itself — lasted some twenty- 
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three years. It was fought out largely in Sicily itself by the Romans who 
were, for the most part, successful and in the end entirely victorious ; and 
on the sea, where the fleets of the Romans were for a long time quite unable 
to compete with their rivals ; the same dogged pertinacity, however, that 
had made Rome mistress of Italy and that hud brought about the final 
triumph over Pyrrhus, stood them in good stead in the new effort to create a 


powerful navy — an effort which was at last crowned with such complete 
success that in the final decisive battle at the jEgatian Islands, the fleet of 
Carthage was entirely destroyed and dispersed. At last Carthage sued for 

peace, acknowledging the supremacy of Rome in Sicily and giving up all 
claim to that island. 


The events that followed illustrate not merely the inertia of long-estab- 
lished institutions in the way in Avhich Carthage rallied from her defeat and 
returned again and again to the contest, but they illustrate even more 
strikingly the influence which individual great men have in history. There 
have been philosophers who have contended that great statesmen and great 
warriors are rather the result of the opportunity of their times than a 
directing influence ; but it is hard for any one who attentively considers the 
course of history to overlook the fact that the great man, even though in 
some sense called forth by the necessities of the time, yet may put his stamp 
in a most definitive way upon the trend of future events. So it was, for 
example, with Alexander ; so it was with Pyrrhus ; and so it was now with a 
group of great Carthaginians including Hamilcar Barca, his son-in-law 
Hasdrubal, and most notably of all, the son of Hamilcar, the famous but ill- 
fated warrior Hannibal. 


These men, fired with loyalty to their native city, were imbued with a bitter 
hatred of Rome, and swore to devote their lives to the work of gaining back 
prestige for Carthage and to the destruction of her enemy. In the end their 
effort was not successful; yet the struggle in which they participated was 
one of the most wonderful and picturesque episodes in all history, and it has 
bequeathed us the name of Hannibal as that of one of the three or four 
greatest generals of all time. The stor}- of how he precipitated the Second 
Punic War through the destruction of Saguntum ; how he crossed the Alps 
with his army, invading the territory of Italy itself, and there defeating the 
Romans again and again until their very national existence seemed 
threatened ; and of how, Anally, recalled from Italy to protect Carthage 
herself againct the invasion of the Roman Scipio Africanus, Hannibal was 
defeated before Carthage, all his labour of years coming to nought — must 
be told in detail. Suflice it here to say that this story, fascinating in itself, is 
of double interest, because it relates not merely to the })rowess of 
individual warriors, of individual hosts, but to the evolution of that world- 


power through which Rome was to stamp her influence for all time on 
European history. 


Yet a Third Punic War was necessary before Carthage Avas finally removed 
for all time from the stage of important history. Another Scipio, called 
Africanus Minoi-, th: adopted son of his great i)redecess()r, was the leader 
of the Roman arms in that final assault upon Cartilage, and the somewhat 
unwilling officer who carried out the mandate of the Roman senate, which 
declared that Carthage should be absolutely destroyed. That mandate was 
put into effect. No rival remained to Rome in the West, and, as we shall see, 
steps had been taken which resulted almost simidtaneously in the final 
subjugation of those powers that hitherto had disputed the influence of 
Kome in the East.o 
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Nothm_^ is more remarkable in the history of Rome than the manner in 
which she was brought into contact with only one enemy at a time. During 
the heat of her contest with the Samnites, Alexander of Maceclon was 
terminating his career. The Second Samnite War broke out in 326 B.C.; and 
in the following year the great king died at the untimely age of thirty-two. 
The possibility that he might have turned his course westward occurred to 
Roman minds. Livyc broaches the question, whether Rome would have 
risen superior to the contest or not, and decides it in the affirmative. But his 
judgment is that of a patriot, rather than of a historian. Scarcely did Rome 
prevail over the unassisted prowess of the Samnites. Scarcely did she drive 
the adventurous Pyrrhus from her shores. If a stronger than Pyrrhus — a 
man of rarest ability both for war and peace — had joined his power to that 
of C. Pontius the Samnite, it can hardly be doubted that the history of the 
world would have been changed. 


The same good fortune attended Rome in her collision with Carthage. The 
adventurous temper of Pyrrhus led him from Italy to Sicily, and threw the 
Carthaginians into alliance with the Romans. What might have been the 
result of the Tarentine War, if the diplomacy of Cineas had been employed 
to engage the great African city against Rome ? Now that Italy was 
prostrate, it was plain that a collision between the two governments was 
inevitable. As Pyrrhus left the soil of Italy forever, he said regretfully : ” 
How fair a battlefield we are leaving for the Romans and Carthaginians ! “ 


It was by means of her fleets that Carthage was brought into connection and 
collision with other countries. In early days she had established commercial 
settlements in the south of Spain and in Sicily. It was in the latter country 
that she came in contact first with the Greeks, and afterwards with the 
Romans. In early times the Carthaginians contented themselves with 
obtaining possession of three factories or trading marts on the coast of 
Sicily — Panormus, Motya, and Lilybseum, which they fortified very 
strongly. But after the great overthrow of the Athenian power by the 
Syracusans (413 B.C.), the Carthaginian government formed the design of 
becoming masters of this fertile and coveted island. But their successes 
were checked by Dionysius the tyrant of Syracuse, whose long reign of 
thirty-eight years (405-367 B.C.) comprises the time of Rome’s great 
depression by the Gallic invasion, while the year of his death is coincident 
with that of the Licinian laws, the era from which dates the constant 
advance of the great Italian city. After many vicissitudes he was obliged to 
conclude a peace by which the river Halycus was settled as the boundary 
between Grecian and Carthaginian Sicily, and the territory of Agrigentum 
was added to Syracusan rule (383 B.C.). 


In 317 B.C. Agathocles made himself king of Syracuse, and in 310 B.C. the 
Carthaginians declared war against him. Reduced to great straits, he took 
the bold step of transporting the troops which remained for the defence of 
the capital into Africa, so as to avail himself of the known disaffection of 
the Libyan subjects of Carthage. His successes were marvellous. One of the 
suffets fell in battle, the other acted as a traitor. All the Libyan subjects of 
Carthage supported the Sicilian monarch, but he was obliged to return to 
Sicily by an insurrection there. The remainder of his life was spent in vain 
attempts in Sicily, in Corcyra, and in southern Italy. He died in 289 B.C., 


less than ten years before the appearance of that other fearless adventurer 
Pyrrhus in Italy. 
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After the death of Agathocles, the Carthaginians and Greeks of Sicily rested 
quiet till Pvrrhus undertook to expel the former from the island. The 
aj)pearance of Carthaginian fleets off Ostia, and in the Gulf of Tarentum, 
roused the jealousy of the Italian republic, and an opportunity only was 
wanting to give rise to open war between the two States. 


The occupation of Messana by the Campanian mercenaries of Agathocles, 
calling themselves Mamertines, has been noticed. From this place they be- 
came dangerous neighbours of Syracuse. A young man named Hiero, who 
liad won distinction in the Sicilian campaigns of Pyrrhus, defeated these 
marauders at Centuripie, and was by his grateful compatriots proclaimed 
king about the year 270 B.C. In 265 B.C. the new king resolved to destroy 
this nest of robbers, and advanced against INIessana witli a force superior 
to any they could bring into the field against him. The Mamertines, in this 
peril, were divided ; one party wished to call in the Carthaginians, another 
preferred alliance with Rome. The latter prevailed, and envoys were 
despatched to demand immediate aid. The senate were well inclined to 
grant what was asked ; for that Messana, a town with a good harbour, and 
separated from Italy by a narrow strait, should pass into the hands of 
Carthage, might have given alarm to a less watchful government. Yet shame 
restrained them. It was barely six years since Hiero had assisted them in 
punishing the Campanian legion which had seized Italian Rhegium, as the 
Alamertines had seized Sicilian Messana, and the senate declined to 
entertain the question. But the consuls, eager for military glory, brought the 
matter before the centuriate assembly, which straightway voted that support 
should be given to the Mamertines, or in other words, that the Carthaginians 
should not be allowed to gain possession of Messana. The consul Appius 
Claudius, son of the old censor, was to command the army. 


During this delay, however, the Carthaginian party among the Mamertines 
had prevailed, and Hanno, with a party of Cartliaginian soldiers, had been 
admitted into the to4vn. But Appius succeeded in landing his troops to the 
south of the town, and defeated Hiero with such loss that the prudent king 
retired to Syracuse. Next day the Romans fell upon Hanno, and also 
defeated him. The consul pursued his successes by plundering the 
Syracusan dominions up to the very gates of the city. 


The Romans, having now set foot in Sicily, determined to declare war 
against Carthage. It is probable that the senate, recollecting the rapid 
success of Pyrrhus, who in two years almost swept the Carthaginians out of 
the island, reckoned on a speedy conquest ; else, after their late exhausting 
wars, they would hardly have engaged in this new and terril)le conflict. But 
they were much deceived. The First Punic War, which liegan in 264 B.C., 
did not end till 241, having dragged out its tedious length for three-and- 
twenty years. The general history of it is most uninteresting. All the great 
men of Rome, who had waged her Italian wars with so much vigour and 
ability, were in their graves ; we hear no more of Decius, or Curius, or 
Fabricius, and no worthy successors had arisen. The only men of note who 
appear on the Roman side are Duilius and Regulus. But the generals of 
Carthage are no less obscure, except the great Hamilcar.’ 


[‘ In the words of Polybiu.s/? “App. Claudius with unspeakable bravery 
passing the strait by night, got at length into Messana.”] 


[^ Haniilcar took command of an army in Sicily .six years before the clo.se 
of the war. The Btory of his brilliant achievements reads like a romance ; 
but all his energy, skill, and daring did not save his city from defeat. ] 
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THE WAR BEGINS 


To make the dreary length of this war more intelligible, it may conveniently 
be divided into three periods. The first comprises its first seven years (264- 
257), during which the Romans were uniformly successful, and at the close 
of which they had driven the Carthaginians to the south and west coasts of 
Sicily. The second is an anxious period of mingled success and failure, also 
lasting for seven years (256-250) : it begins with the invasion of Africa by 
Regulus, and ends with his embassy and death. The third is a long and 
listless period of nine years (249-241), in which the Romans slowly retrieve 
their losses, and at length conclude the war by a great victory at sea. 


FIRST PERIOD (264-257 B.C.) 


The ill success of Hanno at iMessana so displeased the Carthaginian 
government that they ordered the unfortunate general to be crucified. The 
Romans pursued their first success with vigour. In the year 264 B.C. both 
the consuls crossed over into Sicily with an army of nearly fifty thousand 
men. A number of the Sicilian towns declared in favour of the new power, 
which might (they hoped) secure their independence against both Syracuse 
and Carthage ; for at present no one dreamed of a permanent occupation of 
tlie island by the Romans. Hiero, a prudent man, was struck by the energy 
of the new invaders. ” They had conquered him,” he said, ” before he had 
had time to see them.” He shrewdly calculated that the V^ Carthaginians 
would I, prove inferior in the li struggle, and forth- ^X with concluded a 
treaty of alliance 


with Rome, by which he was left in undisturbed possession of a small but 


fertile region lying round Syracuse; some more remote towns, as 
Tauromenium, being also subject to his sceptre. 


From this time forth to the time of his death, a period of forty-seven 


years, he remained a useful ally of the Roman people. In 262 B.C. both 
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consuls laid siege to the city of Agrigentum, which, though fallen from her 
ancient splendour, was still the second of the Hellenic communities in 
Sicily. Another Hanno was sent from Carthage to raise the siege, and for 
some time fortune favoured him. He drew a second circle of entrenchments 
round the Roman lines, so as to intercept all supplies ; and thus the 
besiegers, being themselves besieged, were reduced to the greatest straits. 
But the consul at length forced Hanno to give him battle, and <’-ained a 
complete victoiy. Upon this the commandant of the garrison, finding further 
defence useless, slipped out of Agrigentum by night, and deserted the 
hapless city after a siege of seven months. The Romans repaid themselves 
for the miseries they had undergone by indulging in all those excesses 
which soldiers are wont to commit when they take a town by storm after a 
long and obstinate defence. It is said that twenty-five thousand men were 
slain. 


This great success raised the spirits of the Romans. And now the senate 
conceived the hope and formed the plan of expelling the Carthaginians 
entirely from Sicily : but after a short experience, that sagacious council 
became aware that a fleet was indispensable for success. Nothing shows the 
courage and resolution of the Romans more than their manner of acting in 
this matter. It is no light matter for landsmen to become seamen ; but for 
unpractised landsmen to think of encountering the most skilful seamen then 
known might have been deemed a piece of romantic absurdity, if the men of 
Rome had not undertaken and accomplished it. 


What they wanted first was a set of ships, which, in size at least and weight, 
should be a match for those of the enemy. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Romans had no fleet before this time. The treaties with Carthage 
sufficiently prove the contrary ; and on several occasions we hear of ships 
being employed by them. But these ships were of the trireme kind, formerly 
employed by the Greeks. The Carthaginians, like the Greeks after 
Alexander, used quinqueremes ; and it would have been as absurd for the 


small Roman ships to have encountered those heavier vessels, as for a 
frigate to cope with a three-decker. The Romans therefore determined to 
build quinqueremes. A Carthaginian ship cast ashore on the coast of 
Bruttium served as a model ; the forest of Sila, in that district, sui)plied 
timber. In sixty day from the time the trees were felled they had completed, 
probably by the help of Greek artisans, a fleet of one hundred 
quinqueremes, and twenty triremes ; and while it was building, they trained 
men to row in a manner which to us seems laugh-able, by placing them on 
scaffolds ranged on land in the same way as the l)enches in the ships (262 
B.C.). 


The consul Cn. Cornelius put to sea first with seventeen ships, leaving the 
rest of the fleet to follow ; but he was surprised near Lipara and captured, 
with the whole of his little squadron, by the Carthaginian admiral. His 
plebeian colleague, C. Duilius, was in command of the army in Sicily ,* but 
as soon as he heard of this disaster, he hastened to take charge of the main 
body of the fleet, and sailed slowly along the north coast of Sicily (260 
B.C.). 


Meantime, the Roman shipwrights had contrived certain engines, by means 
of which their seamen might grapple with the enemy’s ships, so as to bring 
them to close quarters and deprive them of the superiority derived from 
their better construction and the greater skill of their crews. These engines 
were Called crows (corvi). They consisted of a gangway thirty-six feet long 
and four broad, pierced with an oblong hole towards 
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one end, so as to play freely round a strong pole twenty-four feet high, 
which was fixed near the ship’s prow. At the other end was attached a 
strong rope, which passed over a sheaf at the head of the pole. By this rope 
the gangway was kept hauled up till within reach of the enemy’s ship ; it 
was then suddenly let go, and as it fell with all its weight, a strong spike on 
its under side (shaped like a crow’s beak) was driven into the enemy’s deck. 


Then the Roman men-at-arms poured along the gangway, and a stand-up 
fight followed, in which the best soldiers must prevail. 


Thus prepared, Duilius encountered the enemy’s fleet. He found them 
ravaging the coast at Mylse, a little to the west of Palermo. The admiral was 
the same person who had commanded the garrison of Agrigentum, and was 
carried in an enormous septireme, which had formerly belonged to Pyrrhus. 
Nothing daunted, Duilius attacked without delay. By his rude assault the 
skilful tactics of the Carthaginian sea-men were confounded. The Roman 
fighting-men were very numerous, and when they had once boarded an 
enemj/‘s ship, easily made themselves masters of her. Duilius took thirty- 
one Carthaginian ships and sunk fourteen. For a season, no Roman name 
stood so high as that of Duilius. Public honours were awarded him ; he was 
to be escorted home at night from banquets and festivals by the light of 
torches and the music of the flute ; a pillar was set up in the Forum, 
ornamented with the beaks of the captured ships, and therefore called the 
Columna Rostrata, to commemorate the great event ; fragments of the 
inscription still remain in the Capitoline Museum at Rome. And no doubt 
the triumph was signal. The honours conferred upon the conqueror cannot 
but give a pleasing impression of the simple manners then prevailing at 
Rome, especially when we contrast them with the cruelty of the 
Carthaginian government, who crucified their unfortunate admiral. To have 
defeated the Mistress of the Sea upon her own element in the first trial of 
strength was indeed remarkable. 


The sea fight of Duilius was fought in the year 260 B.C. In the following 
years the Carthaginians were only able to act upon the defensive. Not only 
Agrigentum, but Camarina, Gela, Enna, Segesta, and many other cities had 
surrendered to the Romans. The Carthaginians were confined to their great 
trading marts, Drepana, Lilybaeum, Eryx, and Panormus. They did not dare 
to meet the Romans in the field ; yet these places were very strong, 
especially Lilybaeum. Against its iron fortifications all the strength of 
Pyrrhus had been broken. It was not time yet for Carthage to despair. 


But in the eighth year of the war the senate determined on more decisive 
measures. They knew the weakness of the Carthaginians at home ; they had 
a victorious fleet, and they determined not to let their fortune slumber. 


SECOND PERIOD (256-250 B.C.) 


Duilius appears for a brief time as the hero of the first part of the war ; but 
its second period is marked by the name of a man who has become famous 
as a patriot — M. Atilius Regulus. It was in tlie year 256, the eighth of the 
war, that the consuls, M. Regulus and L. Manlius, sailed from Italy and 
doubled Cape Pachynus with a fleet of 330 quinqueremes. The Carthaginian 
fleet, even larger in number, had been stationed at Lilybseum to meet the 
enemy, whether they should approach from the north or from the 
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east. They now put to sea, and sailed westwards along the southern coast of 
Sicily. They met the Roman fleet at a place called Ecnomus, a little more 
than halfway along that coast. The battle that ensued was the greatest that, 
up to that time, liad ever been fought at sea; it is calculated that not fewer 
than 300,000 men were engaged. It was desperately contested on both sides; 
but at Ecnomus, again, we are astonished to find the Roman fleet victorious 
(256 B.C.). 


The way was now open to Africa. The consuls, after refitting and 
provisioning their fleet, sailed straight across to the Hermajan promontory, 
which is distant from the nearest point of Sicily not more than eighty miles. 
But the omens were not auspicious ; the Roman soldiery went on board 
with 


Roman Embassy at Cakthagk (After Miry 8) 


gloomy forebodings of their fate ; one of the tribunes refused to lead his 
legionaries into the ships, till Regulus ordered the lictors to seize him. The 
passage, however, was favoured by the wind. The consuls landed their men, 
drew up the fleet on shore, and fortified it in a naval camp ; and then, 


marching southwards, they took the city of Aspis or Clupea by assault. No 
Carthaginian army met them ; every place they came near, except Utica, 
surrendered at discretion, for they were unfortified and defenceless. 
Carthage, being of old mistress of the sea, feared no invaders, and, like 
England, trusted for defence to her wooden walls. Yet she had not been 
unwarned. Sixty years before the .adventurous Agathocles had landed like 
Regulus. Then, as now, the whole country lay like a garden before him, 
covered with wealthy towns and the luxurious villas of the Carthaginian 
merchants. Then two hundred towns or more had surrendered almost 
without stroke of sword. It appeared as if the same easy success now 
awaited Regulus and the Romans. 
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The consuls were advancing along the coast of the gulf towards Carthage, 
when Manlius was recalled with the greater part of the army, and Regulus 
was left in Africa with only fifteen thousand foot and five hundred horse. 
Yet even with this small force he remained master of the country. He had 
gone round the whole Gulf of Tunis as far as Utica, and now he turned upon 
his steps with the intention of marching upon the capital itself. On his way 
he was obliged to cross the river Bagradas, and here (so ran the legend) the 
army was stopped by a huge serpent, so strong and tough of skin that they 
were unable to destroy it, till they brought up their artillery of catapults and 
balists; he then continued his route southwards to the Bay of Carthage. He 
was allowed to take Tunis, which stood within twenty miles of Carthage. 
The great city was now reduced to the utmost straits. A Roman army was 
encamped within sight ; famine stared the townsmen in the face; the 
government trembled. In this abject condition the council sent an embassy 
to ask what terms of peace Regulus would grant. 


The consul was so elated by success, that he demanded the most 
extravagant concessions. The Carthaginians were to give up their fleet, pay 
all the expenses of the war, and cede all Sicily, with Sardinia, Corsica, and 
the Balearic Isles, to Rome. When these terms were reported, the 


government took care to publish them, and public indignation rose against 
the arrogant invaders. The civic force was not untrained to arms, and they 
had now to fight for their hearths and altars. A good general was sought for. 
At that time there happened to be at Carthage a soldier of fortune, by name 
Xanthippus, a Lacedfemonian.’ This man had been heard to censure the 
native generals, and to declare that the victories of the Romans were due, 
not to their own superior skill, but to the faults of their opponents. He was 
summoned before the council and desired to give reasons for his remarks. 
He did so ; and, for a moment, the government, dismissing all jealousy, 
appointed this obscure foreigner general-in-chief. Xanthippus immediately 
drew together all the mercenaries he could find, and united them with the 
armed citizens ; then, supported by a large body of elephants, he boldly 
took the field. The Romans were astonished ; but they were too much 
accustomed to victory to hesitate about accepting battle. But they were both 
outnumbered and outgeneralled. Xanthij)pus gained a victory as easy as it 
was complete. Regulus himself was taken prisoner ; only two thousand of 
his men succeeded in making good their retreat to Clupea. 


Thus was Carthage delivered by the ability of one man, and that mana 
foreigner. The government did not improve in wisdom or generosity ; their 
incapable generals resumed the command, and Xanthippus, loaded with 
honours and presents, prudently withdrew from the jealous city. 


The Roman senate did their best to repair this great calamity. The new 
consuls were ordered to put to sea, and bring off the garrison and fugitives 
from Clupea. Near the Hermsean promontory they encountered the enemy’s 
fleet, and again defeated it ; and then, having taken up the ships and men at 
Clupea, they sailed for Syracuse. But a still greater disaster was in store for 
Rome than the destruction of her African army. This was the loss of that 
fleet of which she was justly proud. The time of year was about the 
beginning of the dog-days, when the Mediterranean is apt to be visited by 
sudden storms. The consuls, upon their passage, were warned that such a 
storm was at hand ; but they were ignorant and rash, and continued their 
course. Before they could double Cape Pachynus they were caught by the 


[} Appian/says that Lacedsemon, being asked for a general, sent 
Xanthippus. | 
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tempest ; almost the whole tleet was wrecked or foundered ; the coast of 
Sicily from Camarina to Pachynus was streVed with fragments of ships and 
bodies of men. Such was the end of the first Roman fleet (255 B.C.). 


These successive disasters might well raise the hopes of Carthage, and they 
sent a considerable force into Sicily, with 140 elephants. Agrigentum is said 
to have been recovered, and no doubt it was expected that the whole island 
would once more become their own. But the Romans showed a spirit equal 
to the need. In three months’ time (so wonderful was their energy) a new 
fleet of 220 sail was ready for sea. The consuls of the year 254 B.C., having 
touched at Messana to take up the remnants of the old fleet, passed onwards 
to Drepana. They could not take this strong place, but they were more 
successful at Panormus, the modern Palermo, which yielded after a short 
siege to the Roman arms. This was an important conquest. 


Next year the fleet touched at several places on the African coast, but 
without making any impression on the country. Among the shoals and 
currents of the Lesser Syrtis it ran great danger of being lost ; but having 
escaped this peril, the consuls returned to Panormus and thence stood 
straight across for the mouth of the Tiber. On the passage they were 
overtaken by another of those terrible storms, and again nearly the whole 
fleet was lost. Thus, within three years, the Romans lost two great fleets. 
This was enough to damp even their courage ; and the senate determined to 
try whether it were not possible to keep their ground in Sicily without a 
navy. For the present they gave up all claim to the command of the sea, and 
limited themselves to a small fleet of sixty ships. 


Matters continued in this state for two years. Neither party seemed willing 
to hazard a battle by land ; but in 250 B.C. Hasdrubal, the Carthaginian 
general, was induced to march secretly from Lilybgeum to Panormus, in the 
hope of surprising and recovering that important town. The Roman 
commandant was the proconsul L. Csecilius Metellus. He allowed the 


enemy to approach the walls, and then suddenly sallied forth, covering his 
attack by a cloud of light troops, slingers, and javelin-men. Some of the 
elephants being wounded, carried confusion into their own ranks, and 
Mctellus, seizing the occasion, charged the enemy and defeated them 
utterly. Besides thirteen Carthaginian generals, 120 elephants were taken 
and carried across the sea on strong rafts to adorn the triumph of the 
proconsul. The battle of Panormus was the greatest battle that was fought 
on land in the course of the war, and it was the last. In memory of this 
victory we find the elephant as a frequent device on the coins of the great 
family of the Metelli.\ We may well quote here Poly bins’ account both of 
the loss of the fleet in 255 and of this victory at Panormus or Palermo. 


POLYBIUh’ account of ROMAN AFFAIRS ^ 


The Romans had made ready, early in the Spring, a Fleet of Three Hundred 
and Fifty Sail ; and Embarking their Army under the Command of their new 
Consuls, M. xEmilius’ and Servius Fulvius, and standing along the Coast of 
Sicily towards Africa’ they met, and fought off of Cape Mercury with the 
Carthaginian Fleet, which was not able to sustain the first shock, but being 
entirely beaten, lost in the Ingagement, an Hundred and Fourteen 


[1 H. Shear’s version of 160;’, is here adopted. We retain the chief features 
of the original typograi)hical setting, in keeping with the quaint 
phra.spolo/y. | 
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of their Vessels, and all that was in them, to the Romans; who afterwards 
prosecuting their course, arriv’d at Aspis ; where taking their Men on Board 
that remain’d in Africa, they shap’d their Course back to Sidly. And being 
well advanc’d on their way, they were surpriz’d off of Camarina with so 
dreadful a Tempest, that the losses and hardships they sustain’d were 


without Example, and beyond Expression : So terrible it was, that of Three 
Hundred and Seventy odd Vessels that compos’d their Fleet, Fourscore only 
escap’d Shipwreck, the rest being either founder’d in the Sea, or were lost 
and broken against the Rocks, that whole Coast being cover’d with dead 
bodies, and strew’d with the Ruines and Fragments of their Ships, insomuch 
as History affords no Example of the like dreadful disaster. And yet it may 
be said, that this Calamity was not owing so much to Fortune, as to the 
obstinacy of the Consuls : For the Pilots endeavour’d to obviate the hazard 
they should be expos’d to by Navigating on that Coast of Sicily, which 
borders on the African Sea, there being there not only no Harbours to 
succour vessels in distress ; but the Season too of the Year was now im- 
proper ; for by observation of the rising and setting of Orion and the Dog 
Star, they compute and know the safe Seasons for Navigation. But the 
Consuls, contemning their Counsel, stood boldly out to Sea, in hopes that 
after this signal Victory, their appearing suddenly on the Coast, might 
terrify many Towns, and awe them to submission : But their folly was 
chastis’d by this memorable loss, which they sustain’d upon a motive much 
too little for the hazard. The Romans have indeed this inflexibility of Mind 
peculiar to them, believing that whatsoever they have resolv’d and 
determin’d to undertake, ought to be indispensably perform’d ; and they 
have establish’d it into a Principle, that what, they once have decreed to 
execute, cannot be impossible to bring to pass : The effect, indeed, of a 
generous obstinacy, but the cause oftentimes of their falling into pernicious 
Errors and Misfortunes, and their sustaining unspeakable losses, especially 
in their Naval Expeditions. As to their Exploits by Land, where the 
Encounter is only Man to Man, their Courage frequently conducts them to 
the Success they propose, by reason their adventures are with Men like 
themselves ; and yet there want not Examples wherein their Measures and 
Forces have fail’d, and they have sunk and miscarry’d under the weight of 
their Enterprises. But whenever, by a temerarious Audacity, they act against 
these raging Elements, and attempt to vanquish the Sea and Wind, they are 
sure to reap no other fruit of their Obstinacy, than Loss and Calamity. This 
we have now mentioned, is an instance, and they have heretofore smarted 
by the like Errors ; and they shall always stand liable to the same disasters, 
till they appear better advis’d and instructed in the weakness of that 
Overweening Presumption, which they are apt to entertain in all their 


Designs, vainly imaginir.;4, that both Sea and Land should on all occasions 
consent and open their way to Success in all their Enterprises. 


The Carthaginians, upon advice of this Misfortune of the Romans at Sea, 
were of Opinion, that they should now be a match for them by Land, where- 
unto they were perswaded through the late Victory they had gain’d. That 
they should be equal to them likewise by Sea, they had no doubt, by reason 
of their late great loss by Tempest ; howbeit they omitted not to reinforce 
their Strength both by Sea and Land. They dispatch’d Hasdruhal into Sicily, 
to whom, besides the Forces already there, they order’d a farther supply of 
Troops out of those that were lately drawn out of Heraclea, together with an 
Hundred and Forty Elephants : He was no sooner dei)arted, but they sent 
after him Two Hundred Vessels laden with all things necessary for the Ser- 
H. AV. — VOL. V. y 
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vice of the War. Hasdruhal, being safely arriv’d at Lihjhceum, apply’d 
himself with diligence to Exercise and Discipline his Troops and his 
Elephants, intending to spread his Army all over the Country, and to make 
himself entire Master of the Field. As for the Romans‘ they were not 
without a very sensible sorrow, when by those who had escap’d Shipwreck, 
they receiv’d an account of the mighty loss they had sustain’d at Sea ; 
nevertheless, being determin’d not to yield the Advantage to the Enemy, 
they order’d a new Fleet to be speedily built, to consist of Two Hundred 
and Twenty Sail ; which Fleet (a wonderful and incredible thing to relate) 
was compleatly built and tinish’d in the space of three |Months; on which 
the new Consuls, Aldus Atilius, and C. Cornelius speedily Embark’d ; who, 
after having pass’d the Streight, and touch’d at 3lessina, to take with them 
the Vessels that had been sav’d in the late Storm, shap’d their Course for 
Palermo with a Naval Army consisting of Three Hundred Sail, and 
forthwith sat down and besieg’d that place, which then was the Capital City 
of the Carthaginians in Sicily. They made their Attacks in two several 
places, and when their Works were advanc’d to their Minds, they 


approach’d with their Engines of Battery, by which, a Tower or Work 
standing near the Sea, was quickly, and without much trouble, demolished; 
at which breach the Souldiers enter’d, and took by Assault, and kept 
Possession of that quarter of the City call’d the Neiv town, whereby the 
place it self was put into manifest danger ; but the Inhabitants coming 
seasonably in to the Relief, they advanc’d no farther ; so the Consuls, after 
they had put a good Garrison into the place they had taken, return’d back to 
Rome. Early the next Summer the new Consuls, C. Servilius, and C. 
Sempronius, saiFd over to Sicily with all their Naval Power, and from 
thence, soon after, stood for the Coast of AfricJc, where they made several 
Descents, but perform’d nothing of moment ; at length arriving at the Island 
of the Lotophagy, which is likewise call’d 3lenitix, not far distant from the 
lesser Syrtis, or Flatts ; here being unacquainted with the Coast, their Fleet 
fell among the Sands, where their Vessels grounded, and stuck fast, as if 
they had been a-shoar, and there remain’d till the Flood fetched them off ; 
when with great difficulty and hazard, throwing their Lumber over-board, 
they made a shift to escape. From thence, like People flying from an 
Enemy, they stood away for the Coast of Sicily ; and after they had doubl’d 
the Cape of Lilyhoeum they got into the Port of Palermo. But from thence 
steering their Course homeward, a Storm took them in the Phare of 
Messina, where, by a blind Obstinacy they were imbay’d, which Storm at- 
tack’d them with such violence, that above an Hundred and Fifty of their 
Ships miscarry’d. Things happening thus adverse to them by Sea, tho’ the 
Senate and People could not subdue their Thirst of Glory and Empire, 
nevertheless their Losses and Calamities, and the straits to which they were 
now reduc’d, prevail’d with them to quit all farther attempts of trying their 
Fortune by Sea ; so they now totally abandon’d all thoughts of Naval 
Preparations. And determining to rely solely on their Land Armies, the}? 
dis-patcli’d the Consuls, L. Ccecilius, and Cn. Furius to Sicily Avith the 
Legions, alotting them only about Threescore Vessels whereon securely to 
Embark and waft over the Army, their Baggage and Amunition. These 
Misfortunes of the Romans much augmented the Carthaginian Glory and 
Fame in the World, and gave a new Face to their Affairs. In a word, as the 
Romans had now yielded them up the Dominion of the Sea, it was no 
difficulty for them to be entirely ALasters there ; nor were they without 
hopes of succeeding in their Affairs l)y Land; nor did they reckon very wide 


of the matter, for from the time of the defeat of the Roman Army, by the 
assistance of the 
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Elephants, which discompos’d and broke their Ranks in the Battel fought in 
Africk, where those Animals made such destruction of their People, the 
Souldiers became so terribly aw’d, that tho’ they had been on several 
occasions drawn up in Battalia to ingage within five or six Furlongs of the 
Carthaginian Army ; sometimes in the Territory of Selinunce^ sometimes 
about Lilyhceum, yet for the space of two Years together they wanted 
Resolution to ingage them, or to adventure to abide in the Champain 
Country, so great a dread they had conceiv’d of the Fury and Shock of those 
stupendious beasts : So that little or no Progress was made in their Affairs 
during all that space, saving the taking of Lipary and Thermes, the Army 
continuing Coopt up in the Mountains, and Inaccessible Places. Wherefore 
the Romans‘ observing this Terrour among their Legions, took a Resolution 
once more, to tempt their Fortune by Sea: Accordingly upon the Creation of 
C. Atilius and L. Manlius Consuls, they Order’d the Building of Fifty 
Vessels, and Levies of men for that Service ; and now they had a Navy once 
again establish’d. 


Hasdruhal having observ’d this dread that possess’d the Roman Army, 
when ever he presented them Battel, and having Intelligence that one of the 
Consuls was now return’d back to Rome“ and one half of the Army with 
him ; and that Coecilius Avith the rest of the Troops was at Palermo, 
Assisting their Allies in gathering in their Harvest, their Corn being now 
Ripe ; he March’d out of Lilyhceum with his Troops, and came and 
Incamp’d on the Borders of the Territory of Palermo. Coecilius observing 
this weak Proceeding of the Carthaginian, kept his People within the Walls 
of the Town, thereby to in-gage him to Advance nearer, which Hasdruhal 
accordingly did, perswaded thereto by the shew of fear the Romans were 
under, and imagining that Coecilius had not the Resolution to appear in the 
Field, he rashly adventur’d his Army into a narrow Straight : and albeit he 


wasted the Country to the very Walls of Palermo, Coecilius nevertheless 
held his first determination, not to move till the Enemy had pass’d the River 
that runs close by the Town. When, in short, after the Elephants and the 
whole Army had got over, he Order’d some of his light Arm’d Souldiers, to 
advance out against them to Pickeer, and draw them the more boldly on. 
And observing all things to Succeed as he had projected, he Posted a Body 
of select and skilful Souldiers upon the Counterscarp of the Town, with 
Orders that if the Elephants ad-vanc’d upon them, to Attack them with 
Darts and Missive Weapons, and in case they should be press’d by those 
Animals, that they should then retire into the Ditch; and from thence gall 
and molest them all they could. He Order’d the Towns People at the same 
time to furnish themselves with great quantities of Darts, and Post 
themselves without the Town at the Foot of the Walls, and there abide in a 
Posture of Defence. Ccecilius himself with all his troops remain’d in 
readiness at a certain Gate of the Town, that was oppos’d to the Right Wing 
of the Enemy, from whence he sustain’d the Troops with fresh Supplies of 
men, who were already Ingaged. In a Word, the Battel began now to grow 
warm, and the Leaders of the Elephants being resolv’d to be sharers with 
Hasdruhal in the Honour of the day, proceeding as if they design’d the 
Victory should be wholly owing to them, advanc’d all in Order upon the 
Romans, whom they soon forc’d to give Ground and retire into the Ditch. 
But now the Elephants, smarting with the Wounds they had receiv’d, and 
vex’d with the Darts wherewith they were gall’d both from the Ditch and 
the Walls of the Town, began to grow unruly, fell upon their own People, 
and destroy’d many, and put their Troops in disorder. This being observ’d 
by Ccecilius he forthwith Salli’d out with his Troops fresh and in good 
Order, and attacking the Enemy in Flank, who were already 
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[250 B.C.] ill Confusion, slew many, and put the rest of the Army to Flight. 
Ten Elepliauts were then taken witli the Indians their Guides, and others 
who had lost their Leaders fell likewise into their Hands after the Battel. 
The happy Issue of this Action got Ocecilius the Reputation every where of 
having Restor’d the lioman Courage by Land, to Attempt Licamping in the 


open and plain Country, and to know how to behave themselves well again 
out of their Retrenchments. There was great joy at Rotne upon the Arrival 
of the News of this Defeat, not so much on account of the Ele})hants which 
had been taken, tho’ it was a very sensible blow to the Enemy, but because 
the taking of those Animals, and the Victory obtain’d against them, had 
restor’d the Souldiers Resolution. Wherefore they determin’d once again, as 
had been proposed (to the end they might at any rate put a Period to this 
War) to Dispatch the Consuls away with a new Navy. And when all things 
were in readiness for the Expedition, they departed for Sicily with a Fleet of 
Two Hundred Sail, it being now the Fourteenth Year of the First Punic War. 
<A 


After the battle of Panormus, the hopes of the Romans rose again, and the 
senate gave orders to build a third fleet of two hundred sail. But the 
Carthaginians, weary of the expenses of the war, and suffering greatly in 
their commerce, thought that a fair opportunity for making peace was now 
offered. The Romans had not so entirely recovered from their late disasters, 
but that they might be glad to listen to fair terms. Accordingly an embassy 
was despatched to offer an exchange of prisoners and to propose terms on 
which a peace might be concluded. Regulus (according to the well-known 
story) accompanied this embassy, under promise to return to Carthage if the 
purposes of the embassy should fail. When he arrived at Rome he refused to 
enter the walls and take his place in the senate, as being no longer a citizen 
or a senator. Then the senate sent certain of their own number to confer with 
him in presence of the ambassadors, and the counsel which he gave 
confirmed the wavering minds of the fathers. ” Useless it was,” he said, 
““to ransom prisoners who had ignobly yielded with arms in their hands : 
let them be left to perish unheeded ; let war go on till Carthage be 
subdued.” His counsel prevailed, and the embassy returned without effect. 
Regulus also returned to suffer the vengeance of the Carthaginians. Every 
one knows the horrid tortures by which it is said that life was taken from 
him ; how his eyelids were cut off ; how he was placed in a barrel stuck full 
of nails, with one end knocked out ; and how he was exposed to the 
unmitigated glare of an African sun, to die by the slow agonies of pain, and 
thirst, and fever. 


Regulus was a man of the old Roman kind, like Curius and Fabricius, 
devoted to his country, eager for glory, frugal, bold, resolute or (call it) 
stubborn. He has been censured for excessive presumptuousness in his 
African campaign, and for the extravagance by which he lost all the 
advantages which he might have secured. But it must be allowed that he 
had some grounds even for overweening confidence. Ever since the two 
nations had met in arms, the star of Carthage had grown dim before that of 
Rome. Even on the sea, where her navies had long ridden triumphant, the 
Queen of the Mediterranean had twice been beaten by her unskilled rival. 
There was enough to make more sagacious men than Regulus believe that 
Carthage was well-nigh powerless against Rome. The Romans had yet to 
learn that when the jealous government of Carthage allowed great generals 
to command tiieir armies, such as Xanthippus, and Hamilcar, and Hannibal, 
then the well-traiiuid mercenaries might gain easy victories over their own 
brave but less practised citizens. 
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The whole story of the embassy and death of Regulus has been doubted, 
chiefly because of the silence of Polybius, the most authentic historian of 
the time ; and from the certainty that at least one mythical marvel has been 
introduced into the narrative. But if allowance be made for some patriotic 
exaggeration, there is nothing improbable in the story. Those who crucified 
their own unlucky generals would not be slow to wreak any measure of 
vengeance on a recusant prisoner. We read also that the Romans retaliated 
by torturing some Carthaginian prisoners, and this fact can hardly be an 
invention. At all events, the personal qualities of Regulus rest too firmly on 
old tradition to be questioned. While we read the beautiful passage in which 
Cicero describes his disinterested patriotism ; while we repeat 


Regulus returns to Carthage 


(After Mirys) 


the noble ode, in which Horace paints him as putting aside all who would 
have persuaded him to stay — people, friends, and family — and going 
forth to torture and death with the same serene indifference as if he were 
leaving the busy life of Rome for the calm retirement of his country house, 
so long will the blood flow more quickly and the heart beat higher at 
mention of the name of Regulus.’ 


Of Regulus, Niebuhr writes rather sharply : Few events in Roman history 
are more celebrated than this embassy and the martyrdom of Regulus, 
which have been sung by Roman poets and extolled by orators. Who does 
not know that Regulus, as a slave of the Carthaginians, refused to enter the 
city ; that he attended the deliberations of the senate with their sanction, and 
rejected the exchange no less vehemently than the peace ; that he confirmed 
the wavering fathers in their resolution ; that he preferred his honour and his 
oath to all the enticements to remain behind ; and that, in order to remove 
the temptation, he pretended that a slow poison had been adminis- 
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tered hira by Punic faithlessness, which would soon end his days, even if 
the senate, less mindful of the country than of the individual, should wish to 
retain him by exchanofe or protection ; how he withdrew from the embraces 
of his friends as a dishonoured man, and after his return to Carthage was put 
to death by diabolical tortures ? 


Palmerius? was the first who attacked this account after the Valesian 
extracts from Diodorus’i had become known, and his reasons have been 


strengthened by Beaufort ^ with very appropriate arguments besides. But 
Beaufort has perhaps carried his scepticism too far in doubting, and in 
reality rejecting, the truth of the embassy on account of the silence of 
Polybius. 


Neither of these writers has mentioned, which is of great importance, that 
Dion CassiusJ declared the martyrdom of Regulus to be a mere fable, 
although he repeated it. He also related that after Regulus had fallen into 
captivity, his sleep was at first disturbed, as he was kept shut up with an 
elephant, but that this cruelty did not last long. It may be accounted for, and 
even pardoned, as Regulus forgot all human feelings towards Carthage 
when it had fallen and implored his compassion ; and it is not unlikely that 
this account may have given rise to the more widely extended one 
respecting the mode of his death. 


It is most probable that the death of Regulus happened in the course of 
nature ; and it is very possible that the cruel maltreatment of the Punic 
prisoners, respecting whom it is certain, even according to Roman 
testimonies, that they were surrendered to the family as hostages or for 
revenge, has become the occasion of the prevailing narrative through that 
unpardonable calumn}‘ which the Romans constantly indulged in against 
Carthage. It seems most credible that Hasdrubal and Bostar were given as 
hostages, because Regulus actually believed, and the Romans shared his 
opinion, that he was secretly poisoned. But with an unbiassed judgment we 
must regard the narrative of Diodorus respecting the perfectly inhuman fury 
of the family of Regulus against these innocent prisoners to be no less 
doubtful than the Roman one ; since it is quite certain that no Roman 
recorded this disgrace to his nation, and here, as well as elsewhere, Philinus 
must be regarded as the source of Diodorus, whose hatred against Rome is 
very pardonable, but always renders his testimony highly suspicious. 


For the rest, if this deed of Regulus had not been praised to us in early years 
as heroic, we should without prejudice find it less brilliant. That he went 
back because he had sworn, was an act which, if he had not done it, would 
have been branded with infamy. If he had reason to fear, it was a 
consequence of the shameful abuse which he himself had made of his 
victory, inasmuch as he only knew how to use it as a mere child of fortune, 


and in a way inferior to most of the generals who were his contemporaries. 
« 


THIRD PERIOD (249-241 B.C.) 


It has been said that the senate, encouraged by the victory of Panormus, 
resolved once more to attempt the sea. In the year 249 B.C. the third fleet 
was ready, and its purpose soon became evident. The consuls were ordered 
to invest Lilybaeum, the queen of Carthaginian fortresses, both by sea and 
land. If this strong place fell, the Carthaginians would liave no firm hold on 
Sicily: but it could not be taken unless it were blockaded by sea, for by sea 
supplies could be poured into it from Carthage. The Romans began 
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the siege with activity; they constructed enormous works, they endeavoured 
to throw a dam across the harbour, but in vain. The skilful seamen of 
Carthage contrived to carry provision ships into the harbour through the 
midst of the Roman fleet. Their navy lay at hand in the Bay of Drepana, 
ready to take advantage of any remissness on the part of the Romans. 


Yet the invincible perseverance of the Romans would have prevailed but for 
the headstrong folly of the patrician consul for the year 249 B.C. This was 
P. Claudius, a younger son of the old censor, brother of him who had 
relieved Messana. As he lay before Lilybaeum, he formed a plan for 
surprising the enemy’s fleet at Drepana, and left his station for this purpose. 
In vain he was warned by the puUarii, that the sacred chickens would not 
feed. “Then let them drink,” said the irreverent commander, and threw them 
into the sea. But the men were much dispirited by the omen and the 
contempt of the omen. And the consul had managed matters with so little 
secrecy and skill that the enemy were informed of his intended attack. As 
the Romans sailed in column into the harbour, the Carthaginian fleet was 


seen sailing outward. But on a sudden the}’/ tacked and bore down upon 
the side of the Roman column. Of Claudius’ 220 ships, only thirty escaped. 


The reckless consul was recalled to Rome by the senate, and ordered to 
supersede himself by naming a dictator. With the old insolence of his 
family, he named the son of one of his own freedmen, by name Claudius 
Glycias. But the senate set aside the nomination, and themselves appointed 
A. Atilius Calatinus, also called Serranus. What became of Claudius we 
know not. But he was dead three years after ; for a story is preserved, that at 
that time his sister insolently expressed a wish that he were still alive, that 
he might lose more men, and make the streets less crowded. She was 
heavily fined for this speech; and if words deserve punishment, none 
deserved it more than hers. 


The loss of the fleet of Claudius was not the only disaster of the year. L. 
Junius, his plebeian colleague, was less guilty, but even more unfortunate. 
He was convoying a large fleet of ships, freighted with supplies for the 
forces at Lilybaeum, when, near Camarina, he was overtaken by a 
tremendous hurricane, and both the convoy and the convoying squadron 
perished. The destruction was so complete, that every single ship was 
broken up, and not a plank (says Polybius) was fit to be used again. 


Thus by the folly of one consul and the misfortune of the other, the Romans 
lost their entire fleet for the third time. It seemed to them as if the god of the 
sea was jealous of these new pretenders to his favour. 


These disasters left the Carthaginians once more masters of the sea. And at 
the same time a really great man was appointed to a command in Sicily. 
This was Hamilcar, the father of Hannibal. He seems not to have had many 
ships or troops at his command ; but the skill with which he used his means 
abundantly shows what might have been done if the government had trusted 
him more completely. He made continual descents on the coast of Italy, 
plundering and alarming. Before long he landed suddenly near Panormus, 
and in the face of the Roman commandant seized a hill called Hercta, which 
overhung the town (the same with the modern Monte Pele-grino). Here he 
fortified himself ; and hence he carried on a continual predatory warfare 
against the Romans for the space of three years. After this, by an equally 
sudden movement, he made a descent on Eryx, which had been taken by the 


Romans not long before, and surprised it. To this place he now shifted his 
quarters, and continued the same harassing attacks. 
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Except for this, matters were at a standstill. The whole strength of the 
Romans was concentrated in the lines of Lilybtieum ; but they had no fleet 
now, and therefore the place was fully supplied from the sea. On the other 
hand tlie activity of Ilainilcar kept the enemy always in alarm. Slight 
actions constantly took place ; and an anecdote is told by Diodorus, which 
sets the cliaraeter of Haniilear in a pleasing light. In a skirmish with the 
Roman consul, C. Fundanius, he had suffered some loss, and sent 
(according to custom) to demand a trace, that lie might bury his dead. liut 
the consul insolently replied that lie ought to concern himself about the 
living rather than the dead, and save further bloodshed by surrendering at 
once. Soon after it was Ilamilcar’s turn to defeat the Romans, and when 
their commander sent for leave to bury their dead, the Cartliaginian general 
at once granted it, saying that he “warred not with the dead, but with the 
living.” 


These interminable hostilities convinced the senate that they must once 
more build a fleet, or give up all hopes of driving the Carthaginians out of 
Sicily. Lilybceum would foil all their efforts, as it had foiled the efforts of 
Pyrrhus. The siege had now lasted eight years, from 250 to 241 B.C., and it 
appeared no nearer its conclusion than at first. All sacrifices must be made. 
A fleet must be built. And it was built. At tlie beginning of the year 241 u.c, 
the patrician consul, C. Lutatius Catulus, put to sea with more than two 
hundred sail. This was the fourth navy which the Romans had created. It is 
impossible not to admire this iron determination ; impossible not to feel 
satisfaction at seeing it rewarded. 


The consul, with his new fleet, sailed early in the year, and blockaded 
Drepana by sea and land, hoping to deprive the Carthaginians of the 
harbour in which their fleet lay to watch the Romans at Lilybieum. He also 


took great pains to train his seamen in naval tactics. In an action which took 
place at Drepana he was severely wounded. 


On the other hand the Carthaginians had of late neglected their navy ; and it 
was not till early in the following year (241) that a fleet was despatched to 
the relief of Drepana. It was heavily freighted with provisions and stores. 
Hanno, its commander, touched at Hiera, a small island, about twenty or 
twenty-five miles from the port of Drepana. Of this (it appears) Catulus was 
informed, and, though still suffering from his wound, he at once put to sea, 
hoping to intercept the enemy before they unloaded their sliips. On the 
evening of the 9th of March he lay to at yEgusa, another small island, not 
above ten miles distant from Hiera. Next morning the Carthaginians put to 
sea and endeavoured to run into Drepana. But they were intercepted by the 
Roman fleet, and obliged to give battle. They fought under great 
disadvantages, and the Romans gained an easy victory. Fifty of the enemy’s 
ships were sunk, seventy taken ; the rest escaped to Hiera. 


This battle, called the battle of the iEgatian Islands (for that was the general 
name of the group), decided the war. It was plain that Lilybteum must now 
surrender ; and that though Harailcar might yet stand at bay, he could not 
recover Sicily for the present. The merchants of Carthage were eager for the 
conclusion of the war ; and the government sent orders to Hamilcar to make 
a peace on the best terms he could obtain. Catulus at first required, as a 
preliminary to all negotiations, that Hamilcar should lay down his arms, and 
give up all Roman deserters in his service. But when the Carthaginians 
disdainfully refused this condition, the consul prudently waived it, and a 
treaty was finally agreed on by the two commanders to the following effect 
— that the Carthaginians .should evacuate Sicily; should 
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hundred talents in twenty years towards the expenses of the war. But the 
Roman tribes refused to ratify the treaty without inquiry. Accordingly the 


senate sent over ten envoys, who confirmed the treaty of Catulus, except 
that they raised the sum to thirty-two hundred talents, and required this 
larger sum to be paid in ten years, instead of twenty. They also insisted on 
the cession of all the small islands between Italy and Sicily. 


Thus ended the First Punic War. The issue of this long struggle was 
altogether in favour of Rome. She had performed few brilliant exploits ; she 
had sent few eminent men to conduct the war ; but she had done great 
things. She had beaten the Mistress of the Sea upon her own element. She 
had gained possession of an island nearly twice as large as Yorkshire, and 
fertile beyond the example of other lands. Her losses, indeed, had been 
enormous ; for she had lost seven hundred ships, a vast number of men, and 
large sums of money. But Carthage had suffered still more. For though she 
had lost not more than five hundred ships, yet the interruption to her trade, 
and the loss of her great commercial emporium” of Liljbseum and 
Drepaua, not only crippled the resources of the state, but largely diminished 
the fortunes of every individual citizen. The Romans and Italians, who 
fought in this war, were mostly agricultural ; and the losses of such a people 
are small, and soon repaired, while those suffered by a great commercial 
state are often irreparable. 


This war was only the prelude to a more fierce and deadly contest. Carthage 
had withdrawn discomfited from Sicily, and her empty treasury and ruined 
trade forbade her to continue the conflict at that time. But it was not yet 
decided whether Rome or Carthage was to rule the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. The great Hamilcar left Eryx without despair. He foresaw 
that by patience and prudence he miglit shake off the control of his jealous 
government, and train up an army in his own interest, with which he might 
defy the Roman legions. 


EVENTS BETWEEN THE FIRST AND SECOND PUNIC WARS 


The First Punic War lasted three-and-twenty years ; and the interval 
between the end of this war and the beginning of the next was of nearly the 
same duration. In the course of this period (from 240 to 218 B.C.) both 
Rome and Carthage, not”\\athstanding their exhausted condition, were 


involved in perilous wars. In the next three years Carthage was brought to 
the very brink of destruction by a general mutiny of her mercenary troops, 
which had been employed in Sicily, and were now to be disbanded. Their 
leaders were Spendius, a runaway Campanian slave, who feared to be given 
up to the Romans, and Matho, a Libyan, who had been too forward in urg- 
ing the demands of the army for their pay, to hope for forgiveness from the 
Carthaginian government. Led on by these desperadoes, the soldiers gave 
full vent to their ferocity ; they seized Gisco, who had been sent to treat 
with them, as a hostage ; plundered the country round about ; raised the 
subject Africans in rebellion; besieged the fortified towns of Utica and 
Hippo ; and cut off all communication by land with the promontory upon 
which Carthage stands. At the end of the second year, however, Hamilcar, 
being invested with the command of the civic forces, reduced Spendius to 
such extremities that he surrendered at discretion, and compelled Matho to 
shut himself up in Tunis. 
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The spirit of the insurgents was now quite broken, and they would fain have 
o-iven in. But Matho and his officers were fighting with halters round their 
necks, and whenever any one attempted to persuade peaceful measures, a 
knot of the more violent cried him down ; and thus, as usually ha})pens in 
popular commotions, the real wishes of the greater part were drowned in the 
loud vociferations of a few bold and resolute desperadoes. What made the 
task of these men easier was that the army was composed of a great manv 
different nations; and the soldiers, not being able to understand one another, 
could not so readily combine against their leaders. Almost the onlv word 
which was understood by all, was the terrible cry of ” Stone liim, stoiie him 
! ” which was raised by the leading insurgents, whenever any one rose to 
advocate peace, and was re-echoed by the mass in ignorance or fear. But 
Hamilcar maintained a strict blockade, and the insurgents in Tunis were 
reduced to such extremities of famine that Matho was obliged to risk a 
battle. He was utterly defeated, taken prisoner, and put to death. Thus 
terminated this terrible war, which had lasted more than three years and four 


months, and at one time threatened the very existence of Carthage. It was 
known by the name of the War without Truce, or the Inexpiable War. 


The forbearance shown by the Romans to Carthage during this fearful war 
makes their conduct at its close the more surprising. The mercenary troops 
in Sardinia had mutinied after the example of their brethren, and had taken 
possession of the island. After the close of the war in Africa these 
insurgents, fearing that their turn was come, put themselves under Roman 
protection ; and their pra3’er for aid, like that of the Mamertines, was 
granted. The senate had the effrontery not only to demand the cession of 
Sardinia and Corsica, but also the payment of a further sum of twelve 
hundred talents. The Carthaginians were too weak to refuse ; not even 
Hamilcar could have counselled them to do so. But this ungenerous conduct 
strengthened Hamilcar’s grim resolve, to take full vengeance on the 
grasping Italian republic. 


To execute this resolve it was necessary for him to obtain an independent 
authority, so as to form armies and carry on campaigns, without being 
fettered by the orders of the narrow-minded government. And now seemed 
the time to obtain this authority. Hanno and the leading members of the 
council had long been jealous of the family of Barca, of which Hamilcar 
was the chief. Hamilcar’s fame and popularity were now so high that it was 
possible he might overthrow the power of the council of One Hundred. It 
was, therefore, with pleasure that they received his proposal to reduce Spain 
under the Carthaginian power. Carthage already had settlements in the south 
of Spain, and the old trading city of Gades was in alliance with her. But the 
rest of the country was peopled by wild and savage tribes, who could not be 
conquered in a day. But, before we trace the consequences of this extension 
of Carthaginian power in Spain, the affairs of Rome and Italy claim our 
attention. 


During the Mercenary War in Africa, the Romans had remained at peace ; 
and so profound was the general tranquillity in the year 235 B.C., that the 
temple of Janus was closed by the consul Manilas Torquatus, for the first 
time (say the annals) since the reign of Numa. In the last year of the First 
Punic War, the lower Sabine country had been formed into two tribes — the 


Veline and the Quirine. Thus the number of thirty-five was completed, and 
no addition was hereafter made to the Roman territory. 


This tranquillity was of no long duration. The success of their arms in 
Sicily, and their newly acquired maritime power, encouraged the Romans 
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to cross the Adriatic, not so much for the purpose of advancing their own 
dominion as to render a service to all who frequented these seas for the 
purposes of traific. The far side of the Adriatic, then called [Uyricum, 
consists of a narrow ledge of coast land flanked by parallel mountain 
chains. Many islands appear off the shore, and several large creeks afford 
safe anchorage for ships. These natural advantages made the Ill3’rians of 
the coast skilful seamen. Their light barks (lembi) issued from behind the 
islands or out of the creeks, and practised piracy on their neighbours. Their 
main stronghold was Scodra (Scutari). In 231 B.C., Teuta, a woman of bold 
and masculine spirit, be-came chief of this piratical race during the infancy 
of her son Pinnes, and in 230 B.C. had made herself supreme over all the 
islands except Issa, which she blockaded in person in that year. The senate 
had not hitherto found leisure to check the progress of these pirates. But in 
the year just named, they sent C. and L. Coruncanius as envoys to 
remonstrate with Teuta. But Teuta was little disposed to listen to 
remonstrance. It was not, she said, customary for the chiefs of Illyricum to 
prevent their subjects from making use of the sea. The younger 
Coruncanius, indignant at this avowal of national piracy, replied that if such 
were the institutions of the Illyrians, the Romans would lose no time in 
helping her to mend them. Exasperated by this sarcasm, Teuta ordered the 
envoys to be pursued and the younger one to be put to death. The Romans 
at once declared war against the Illyrians. 


After the surrender of Issa, the |Uyrian queen pursued her success by the 
capture not only of Dyrrhachium, but also of Corcyra ; and Demetrius, a 
clever and unscrupulous Greek of Pharos (a place on the coast of upper 


Illyricum), the chief counsellor of Teuta, was made governor of this famous 
island. The Epirots now sent ambassadors to crave protection from Rome ; 
and the senate gladly took advantage of this opening. Early in the next 
spring both consuls appeared at Corcyra with a powerful fleet and army. 
Demetrius quickly discerned to which side fortune would incline, and 
surrendered Corcyra to the Romans without a blow. This treachery 
paralysed Teuta’s spirit ; and Demetrius enabled the Roman commanders to 
overpower her forces with little trouble. She was obliged to surrender the 
greater part of her dominions to the traitor, who now became chief of 
Corcj/ra and southern Illyricum, under the protection of Rome. The 
Illyrians were not to appear south of Lissus with more than two barks at a 
time. 


The suppression of Illyrian piracy was even more advantageous to the 
commerce of Greece than that of Rome. The leading men of the senate 
began, even at this time, to show a strong disposition to win the good 
opinion of the Greeks, who, degenerate as they were, were still held to be 
the centre of civilisation and the dispensers of fame. Postumius the consul, 
therefore, sent envoys to various Greek states to explain the appearance of a 
Roman force in those quarters. They were received with high 
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distinction. The Athenians and Corinthians, especially, paid honour to 
Rome ; and the latter people recognised her Greek descent by voting that 
her citizens should be admitted to the Isthmian games (228 B.C.). This short 
war was scarcely ended, when Rome saw a conflict impending, which filled 
her with alarm. 


It will be remembered that just before the war with Pyrrhus, the Senonian 
Gauls had been extirpated, and the Boians defeated with great slaughter in 
two battles near Lake Vadimo in Etruria (283 B.C.). From that time the 
Gauls had remained quiet within their own boundaries. But in 232 B.C., the 
tribune C. Flaminius, a man who will hereafter claim more special notice, 
proposed to distribute all the public land held by Rome on the Picenian and 
Umbrian coasts to a number of poor citizens ; a law which was put into 
effect four years afterwards. When the colonies of Sena Gallica and 
Ariminum had been planted on that same coast, the Boians were too much 
weakened by their late defeats to offer any opposition. But in two 
generations their strength was recruited, and they were encouraged to rise 
against Rome by the promised support of the Insubrians, a powerful tribe 
who occupied the trans-Padane district about Milan. The arrival of large 
bodies of Gauls from beyond the Alps completed their determination, and 
increased the terror which the recollections of the Allia still wrought upon 
the Roman mind. Report exaggerated the truth, and the Romans made larger 
preparations for this Gallic war than they had made against Pyrrhus or the 
Carthaginians. Active preparations were seconded by superstitious rites. 
The Sibylline books were consulted, and in them it was found written that 
the soil of Rome must be twice occupied by a foreign foe. To fulfil this 
prediction, the government barbarously ordered a Gaulish man and woman, 
together with a Greek woman, to be buried alive in the Forum. 


The campaign opened in northern Etruria. The Gauls crossed the Apennines 
into the vale of the Arno and fell suddenly upon the prtetor stationed with 
an army at F?esulse. Him they overpowered, and defeated with great 
slaughter. The consul yEmilius now, with great promptitude, crossed the 
Umbrian hills into Etruria ; and on his approach the Gauls retired 
northwards along the coast, wishing to secure their booty ; while yEmilius 
hung upon their rear, without venturing to engage in a general action. But 
near Pisa they found that the other consul, Atilius, had landed from Sardinia 
; and thus hemmed in by two consular armies, they were obliged to give 
battle at a place called Telanion. The conflict was desperate ; but the 
Romans were better armed and better disciplined than of old, while the 
Gauls had remained stationary. Their large heavy broad-swords, forged of 
ill-tempered iron, bent at the first blow, and while they stooped to straighten 
them wdth the foot, they were full exposed to the thrust of the short Roman 
sword. The victory of Telamon was as signal as that of Sentinura or of 
Vadimo (225 B.C.). 


The consuls of the next year (224 B.C.) again invaded the Boian country, 
and received the complete submission of all the tribes on the left bank of 
the Po. In the following year C. Flaminius, the reputed cause of the war, 
was consul, and pushed across the Po, with the resolution of punishing the 
Insubrians (Milanese) for the part they had taken in the invasion of Etruria. 
The place at wliich he crossed the great river was somewhere above Mantua 
; and here he formed a league with the Cenomani, who wore at deadly fend 
with the Insubrians. Assisted by these auxiliaries, he moved westward 
across the Adda, the boundary of the Insubrian 
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district. At this moment Flaminius received despatches from the senate, 
forbidding him to invade the Insubrian country. But he laid them aside 
unopened, and at once gave battle to the enemy. He gained a signal victory ; 
and then, opening the despatches, he laughed at the caution of the senate. 


During the winter the Insubrians sued for peace ; but the new consuls, Cn. 
Cornelius Scipio and M. Claudius Marcellus, afterwards so celebrated, 
persuaded the senate to undertake a fourth campaign. The consuls both 
marched north, and entered the Insubrian territory. But Marcellus, hearing 
that Viridomarus, the Insubrian chief, had crossed the Po to ravage the 
country lately occupied by the Romans, left his colleague to reduce the 
principal towns of the Insubrians, while he pursued the chief with his army. 
He came up with him near Clastidium, and attacked him with his cavalry 
alone. A smart action ensued, in which Marcellus encountered Viridomarus, 
and slew him with his own hand ; and the Gauls fled in disorder. Thus were 
won the third and last spolia opima. Meanwhile Scipio had taken 
Mediolanum (Milan), the chief city of the Insubrian Gauls, and the war was 
concluded (221 B.C.). 


Soon after this it was resolved, probably at the instance of Flaminius, to 
plant two colonies, Cremona and Placentia, on opposite sides of the Po, so 
as to secure the territory lately won in the Boian and Insubrian territories. 
But the execution of this project did not take place till three years later, 
when Hannibal was on his march. Some years afterwards we hear this 
district spoken of as the province of Ariminum. Communication was 
secured between Rome and Ariminum by a road constructed in the 
censorship of Flaminius, which bore his name (220 B.C.). 


During this great disturbance in Italy, Demetrius of Pharos proved as false 
to his new patrons as he had been to Teuta. Relying on the support of Philip, 
king of Maccdon, he assumed the air of an independent chief, and 
encouraged his subjects in their old piratical practices. In 219 B.C. L. 
Amilius Paulus, the patrician consul, received orders from the senate to put a 
stop to these proceedings. In one short campaign he reduced Corcyra, took 
Pharos, and forced Demetrius to take refuge at the court of Philip, where we 
shall find him at a later time active in promoting hostilities against Rome. 
Illyricum again fell into the hands of native chiefs ; the Romans, however, 
kept possession of the island of Corcyra, together with the strong towns of 
Oricum and Apollonia — positions of great service in the Macedonian 
Wars. 


Thus triumphant on all sides and on all sides apparently secure, the Roman 
government had no presentiment of the storm that had long been gathering 
in the west. We must now return to Hamilcar. 


HAMILCAR AND HANNIBAL 


He crossed the straits of Gibraltar in 235 B.C. With him went his son-in-law 
Hasdrubal, and his son Hannibal, then a boy of nine years old, but even then 
giving promise of those qualities which afterwards made him the terror of 
Rome. Hamilcar had not intended to take him to Spain ; but the boy pleaded 
so earnestly, that the father yielded on condition that he should swear 
eternal enmity to Rome and the Romans. Hannibal himself, in his old age, 
told the tale to Antiochus, king of Syria, how he was led to the altar of his 
country’s gods, and took this direful oath. Nothing 
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can more strongly show the feelings with which Hamilcar left his country. 
He went, not as the servant of Carthage but as the enemy of Rome, Avith 
feelings of personal hostility, not to be appeased save by the degradation of 
his antagonist. 


His first object was to conquer Spain, and thus put Carthage in possession 
of a province which might itself become a great kingdom, and was worth 
many Sicilies and Sardinias. One of the chief advantages he proposed to 
himself in this conquest was the supply of hardy soldiers, which would be 
given by the possession of Spain. But he was well aware that for this 
purpose conquest was not sutlicient ; he must enlist the feelings of the 
Spaniards in his cause, he must teach them to look up to himself and his 
family as their friends and benefactors. Accordingly he married a Spanish 
lady of Castulo ; he lived among the natives like one of themselves ; he 
taught them to work their rich silver mines ; and in all ways opened out the 
resources of the country. INIeanwhile he collected and disciplined an 
excellent army, with which he reduced many of the ruder tribes to the 
northward of the modern Andalusia and Murcia. Thus he reigned (this is the 
best word to express his power) with vigour and wisdom for eight years ; 


and in the ninth he fell in battle, admired and regretted by all southern 
Spain. 


Hannibal was yet only in his eighteenth year, too young to take up the work 
which his father had left unfinished. But Hasdrubal, the son-in-law of the 
great commander, proved his worthy successor. He at once assumed 
supreme authority. By the gentler arts of conciliation he won over a great 
number of tribes ; and in order to give a capital to this new realm, he 
founded the city of New Carthage, now Carthagena, on the coast of Murcia. 
The successes of Hamilcar had already attracted the notice of the senate ; 
and in the year 227 B.C., presently after his death, they concluded a league 
with Hasdrubal, whereby the river Ebro was fixed as the northern boundary 
of the Carthaginian empire in Spain. Hasdrubal fell by the knife of an 
assassin in the year 221 B.C., the seventh of his command. 


Hannibal was now in his twenty-fourth year. He was at once elected by the 
acclamations of the army to stand in his great father’s place. Nor did the 
government venture to brave the anger of a young general at the head of an 
army devoted to his cause. Hannibal remained as ruler of Carthaginian 
Spain. The office was becoming hereditary in his family. 


Hamilcar had enlarged the Carthaginian rule in Spain from a few trading 
settlements to a great province. Hasdrubal had carried the limits of this 
province as far as the sierra of Toledo. Hannibal immediately crossed this 
range into the valley of the Tagus, and reduced the Celtiberian tribes which 
then occupied Castille. He even passed the Castilian Mountains which form 
the upper edge of the basin of the Tagus, and made the name of Carthage 
feared among the Vaccaans of the Douro, by taking their chief town, 
Helmantica (Salamanca). At the close of the year 220 B.C., all Spain south 
of the Ebro was in subjection to Carthage, or in alliance with her. The great 
qualities of the three men through whom they knew her made them not 
unwilling vassals. 


But there was one city south of the Ebro which still maintained 
independence. This was Saguntum, an ancient colony from the Greek island 
of Zacynthus. Its site on tlie coast of modern Valencia is marked by the 
present town of Murviedro (Muri Veteres), ratlier more than halfway 
between New Carthage and the mouth of the El)ro. Saguntum liad been for 


some time in alliance with Rome ; and therefore, though it was on the 
Carthaginian side of the Ebro, was by Roman custom entitled to support. In 
the 
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year 219 B.C. this city was at war with a neighbouring tribe, and Hannibal 
eagerly accepted an invitation to destroy the ally of his enemy. He 
surrounded Saguntum with a large arm}? ; but the people held out for eight 
months with that heroic obstinacy which seems to distinguish all dwellers 
on Spanish ground, when engaged in defensive warfare. In many respects 
the siege of Saguntum brings that of Saragossa to mind. 


While the siege yet lasted, the Roman senate had sent envoys to Hannibal, 
requiring him to desist from attacking their ally. He replied coldly, that ” he 
could not answer for their safety in his camp ; they had better seek redress 
at Carthage.” They went on their way ; but meantime the news of the fall of 
Saguntum reached Rome, and an embassy was sent to Carthage to demand 
that Hannibal, the author of the mischief, should be given up. There was a 
large party, that of Hanno and the government, which would probably have 
complied with this demand. But Rome was hated at Carthage, and the 
government did not dare to oppose the general feeling. They replied that 
Saguntum was not mentioned in the treaty of Hasdrubal ; even if it were, 
that treaty had never been ratified by the government, and therefore was of 
no authority. Then Q. Fabius Buteo, chief of the Roman envoys, doubling 
his toga in his hand, held it up and said : ” In this fold I carry peace and war 
: choose ye which ye will have.” ” Give us which you will,” replied the 
suffet. ” Then take war,” said the Roman, letting his toga fall loose. ” We 
accept the gift,” cried the senators of Carthage, ” and welcome.” 


Thus war was formally declared against Rome. But before we pass on to the 
narrative of this war, it will be well to form some idea of the extraordinary 
man who, by his sole genius, undertook and supported it with success for so 
many years. 


Hannibal was now in his twenty-eighth year, nearly of the same age at 
which Naj)oleon Bonaparte led the army of the French republic into Italy. 
And when we have named Napoleon, we have named, perhaps, the only 
man, ancient or modern, who can claim to be superior, or even equal, to 
Hannibal as a general. Bred in the camp, he possessed every quality 
necessary to gain the confidence of his men. His personal strength and 
activity were such that he could handle their arms and perform their 
exercises, on foot or on horseback, more skilfully than themselves. His 
endurance of heat and cold, of fatigue and hunger, excelled that of the 
hardiest soldier in the camp. He never required others to do what he could 
not and would not do himself. To these bodily powers he added an address 
as winning as that of Hasdrubal his brother-in-law, talents for command 
fully as great as those of his father Hamilcar. His frank manners and genial 
temper endeared him to the soldiery ; his strong will swayed them like one 
man. The different nations who made up his motley arms — Africans and 
Spaniards, Gauls and Italians — looked upon him each as their own chief. 


Amid the hardships which his mixed army underwent for sixteen years in a 
foreign land, there never was a mutiny in his camp. This admirable 
versatility of the man was seconded by qualities required to make the 
general. His quick perception and great sagacity led him to marvellously 
correct judgment of future events and distant countries — which in those 
days, when travellers were few and countries unknown, must have been a 
task of extraordinary difficulty. He formed his plans after patient inquiry, 
and kept them profoundly secret till it was necessary to make them known. 
But with this caution in designing \vas united marvellous promptness in 
executing. ” He was never deceived himself,” says Polybius, ” but never 
failed 
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to take advantage of the errors of his opponent.” Nor was he a mere soldier. 
In leisure hours he delighted to converse with Greeks on topics of 


intellectual cultivation. As a statesman, he displayed ability hardly inferior 
to that which he displayed as a general. 


Ao’ainst these great qualities, he is said to have been cruel even to ferocity, 
and treacherous beyond the common measure of his country. As to perfidy, 
we hear of no single occasion on which Hannibal broke faith with Rome. 
As to cruelty, there can be no doubt that he was indifferent to human life ; 
and on several occasions we shall find him, under the influence of passion, 
treating his prisoners with great barbarity. But though he had been trained to 
consider the Romans as his natural enemies, to be hunted down like wolves, 
we shall find him treating worthy foemen, such as Marcellus, with the 
magnanimity of a noble nature. 


But whatever might be the ability, whatever the hardihood of the 3’oung 
general, he required it all. To penetrate from the Ebro to the Po — with 
chains of giant mountains to bar his progress, through barbarous and hostile 
countries, without roads or maps or accurate knowledge of his route, 
without certain provision for the food and clothing of his army, without the 
hearty concurrence of his own government — was an undertaking from 
which the boldest might shrink , and to have accomplished this march with 
triumphant success would alone justify the homage w’hich is still paid to 
the genius of Hannibal. 


Roman Beacon Firk» 
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CHAPTER XI. FIRST HALF OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAR 


War was resolved upon and declared on both sides — a war which stands 
forth in the annals of the ancient world without a parallel. It was not a war 
about a disputed boundary, about the possession of a province, or some 
partial advantage ; it was a struggle for existence, for supremacy or 
destruction. It was to decide whether the Greco-Roman civilisation of the 
West or the Semitic civilisation of the East was to be established in Europe, 
and to determine its history for all future time. The war was one of those in 
which Asia struggled with Europe, like the war of the Greeks and Persians, 
the conquests of Alexander the Great, the wars of the Arabs, the Huns and 
the Tatars. Whatever may be our admiration of Hannibal, and our sympathy 
with heroic and yet defeated Carthage, we shall nevertheless be obliged to 
acknowledge that the victory of Rome — the issue of this trial by battle — 
was the most essential condition for the healthy development of the human 
race. — Ihne.” 


FIRST PERIOD (218-216 B.C.) 


The war which began with the invasion of Italy by Hannibal lasted for 
seventeen years. The periods of the war are four. The first comprehends the 
victorious career of Hannibal, from the passage of the Alps to Capua. Each 
year is marked by a great battle — Trebia, Trasimene, Canute (218-215 
B.C.). The second is of five years, in which the Romans succeed in 
recovering Capua, while they lose Tarentum (215-211 B.C.). The third, of 
four years, in which Hannibal, left without support from home, is obliged 
more and more to confine himself to the mountain regions of Calabria. It 
ends with the disastrous battle of the Metaurus (211-207 B.C.). The fourth, 
of four years, in which Hannibal stands at bay in the extremity of Italy, 
while the main scene of the war shifts to Spain, Sicily, and Africa. It 
terminates with the great battle of Zama, and peace (20G-202 B.C.). 


But during the former periods of the great war, the Roman arms were also 
engaged in Spain, in Sicily, and in Epirus. From the very beginning of the 
war they maintained the conflict in Spain. After 215 B.C. they were obliged 
to besiege Syracuse and reconquer Sicily, as well as Sardinia. In 212 B.C. 
they declared war against Philip of Macedon, in order to prevent him from 
sending aid to Hannibal in Italy. 


The winter of 219 was passed by Hannibal in active preparation. His 
soldiers received leave of absence, with orders to be present at New 
Carthage at the very beginning of the next spring. He sent envoys into the 
south of Gaul and north of Italy, to inform the Celts on both sides of the 
Alps of his expedition to win the Transalpine Gauls with hopes of the 
plunder of Italy, to rouse the Cisalpine by promises of delivery from the 
Roman yoke. 
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Thus assured, Hannibal reviewed his troops at New Carthage. The army of 
invasion amounted to ninety thousand foot and twelve thousand horse, with 
some tifty elephants. The infantry were mostly Spanish, the veteran soldiers 
of Hamilcar and Hasdrubal, recruited by new levies of his own. The 
Spaniards, however, were kept in balance by a large body of Libyan 
mercenaries. The light infantry, slingers and arcliers, were from the Balearic 
Isles. Of the cavalry, the heavy troopers were Spanish, while the light horse 
were furnished by Numidia ; and the whole of this arm was placed under 
the command of the fiery jSIaharbal. 


Hiv^drubal, the brother of Hannibal, was left at New Carthage, to rule the 
lately conquered province of Spain, and to raise an army of reserve for the 
Italian war. Mago, his youngest brother, accompanied the general. 


Having left New Carthage about the end of May, Hannibal marched with no 
interruption to the Ebro ; but as soon as he had crossed that river, the whole 


country up to the Pyrenees was hostile. By great rapidity of movement, 
though with the loss of many men, he reduced all the tribes to submission in 
a few weeks, and, leaving an officer, with eleven thousand men, in charge 
of this district, he pushed forwards to the Pyrenees. Here liis Spanish 
soldiers first discovered that they were to be led into strange and unknown 
lands ; discontent appeared in the camp ; three thousand Carpetanians, a 
tribe which had not been long conquered, seized their arms and set off 
homewards. Upon this, Hannibal, with prudent frankness, called the troops 
together, told them his whole design, and gave all who were unwilling to go 
on, free leave to return. Nearly eight thousand more availed themselves of 
this permission. 


He passed round the eastern end of the Pyrenees, where the mountains sink 
gently towards the sea, and halted his army for a few days at Ruscino 
(Roussillon). On a review, it appeared that the losses he had sustained, 
together with the twenty-two thousand men whom he had left in Catalonia 
or who had gone home, had reduced his foot to fifty thousand, and his horse 
to nine thousand. With this force he advanced almost unopposed to the 
banks of the Rhone. 


It is now time to inquire what the Romans were doing to meet the com-ing 
danger. The senate had not been idle. But they had acted on the supposition 
that the Second Punic War, like the First, would be fought on foreign soil. It 
is almost amusing to contrast their expectations with the result. The 
plebeian consul, Ti. Sempronius Longus, was sent to Lily-baeura with a 
large fleet, with orders to invade Africa : the other consul, P. Cornelius 
Scipio, was to land in Spain and take the field against Hannibal. And it is 
plain that the senate thought this service the least important of the two, 
because they detained Scipio’s army rather than that of Sempronius, to quell 
a rebellion which broke out in Cisalpine Gaul, in consequence of the 
proceedings of the triumviri, who had been sent to distribute the confiscated 
lands of the Boians and Insubrians among the colonists of Placentia and 
Cremona. Just at this time the envoys of Hannibal arrived, and the Gauls 
rushed to arms. To repress this outbreak, one of Scipio’s legions was sent 
off in all haste, and the consul could not set sail for Spain till he had raised a 
new legion. His troops met at Pisa, and he was just weighing anchor for 
Spain when he heard that Hannibal had already crossed the Pyrenees. 


On receiving this news, he put in at the allied city of Massilia (Marseilles), 
and disembarked there, intending to arrest Hannibal’s march upon the 
Rhone. He did not expect him there for some time yet, and therefore he 
gave his army some days’ rest, while lie despatched a reconnoitring party of 
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three hundred picked horse up the left bank of the river, under the trusty- 
guidance of the Massaliots. 


But Hannibal had crossed the Rhone while these horsemen were on their 
way up the river. The point at which he reached it was not far above 
Avignon, about fifty miles from the coast. The river itself is large, and the 
rapidity of its stream proverbial. But, besides these natural difficulties, he 
found the left bank occupied by a large host of Gauls. Upon this, he 
immediately made preparations for forcing the passage. After two days 
spent in seizing boats and constructing rafts, he sent Hanno, son of 
Bomilcar, with a strong detachment of cavalry, to cross the river about 
twenty miles higher up, so as to come round upon the rear of the Gauls. On 
the morning of the third day after his departure, Hanno signa,lled his arrival 
to Hannibal by a column of smoke ; and the Carthaginians immediately 
pushed their boats and rafts into the stream. The Gauls flocked down to the 
water’s edge, brandishing their arms and uttering wild yells of defiance. But 
while the boats were in midstream, a cry arose from the rear ; and, looking 
round, the barbarians beheld their tents in flames. They hastened back, and 
were charged by Hanno with his cavalry. Meanwhile, the first divisions of 
the army, forming under the general’s eye, completed the defeat of the 
Gauls ; and for the remainder of the day the Carthaginians lay encamped in 
the enemy’s late quarters. All the army, except the elephants, had effected 
the passage. It was on this very day that Scipio sent off his three hundred 
horse from Marseilles. 


On the next morning (the sixth after his arrival on the Rhone) news reached 
Hannibal that the Romans had landed. Upon this he instantly despatched a 


body of five hundred Numidian horse to reconnoitre, while he himself spent 
the day in preparations for bringing over the elephants. At this moment, 
some Boian and Insubrian chieftains arrived from Italy to inform him of 
what their people were doing and had done against the Romans, and to 
describe in glowing colours the richness and beauty of the land which 
would welcome him after the toils of the Alpine pass. This news had a great 
effect upon the army, which was somewhat dispirited by the opposition 
offered by the Gauls upon the Rhone. 


In the evening the Numidian horse galloped into camp in great disorder, 
having lost half their number. At some distance a body of cavalry appeared 
in pursuit, who reined in their horses on coming in view of the Carthaginian 
camp, and then turned about and rode off down the river. This was Scipio’s 
reconnoitring party, which had encountered the Numidians and defeated 
them. 


Hannibal, finding the enemy so near at hand, sent off the whole of his 
infantry next morning to march up the left bank of the Rhone. He himself 
only stayed till he saw his elephants, now about thirty in number, safely 
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[218 B.C.] across the stream ; aiul then, witli the elephants and cavalr}”, he 
followed the army. 


Scipio, on his part, so soon as he heard that the Carthaginians had already 
crossed the Rhone, proceeded by forced marches up the river. But it was 
three or four days after Hannibal’s departure that he arrived at the point 
where the Carthiigiuians had crossed. It was in vain to pursue the eneni}- 
into unknown regions, peopled by barbarous tribes; and Scipio had the 
mortitication to reflect that, if he had marched at once from Marseilles, he 
might have come in time to assist the Gauls in barring llannibaFs passage. 
Not able to undo the past, he provided wisely for the future. He despatched 
his brother Cneius to Spain with the fleet and the consular army, deeming it 
of hio-h importance to cut off communication between Hannibal and that 
country ; and himself returned to Pisa, to take command of the army which 
had been left to suppress the Gallic insurrection. He expected to meet 
HannibaUs army shattered by the passage of the Alps, and to gain an easy 
victory. 


Meanwhile, Hannibal continued his march up the Rhone, and crossing the 
Isere found himself in the plains %i Dauphine, then inhabited by the 
Allobrogian (xauls. He marched thus far north, about one hundred miles 
beyond the place where he had crossed the Rhone, at the invitation of a 
chieftain who was contending for the dominion of the tribe with his 
younger brother. Hannibal’s veterans put the elder brother in possession ; 
and the grateful chief furnished the army with arms and clothing, 
entertained them hospitably for some days, and guided them to the verge of 
his own dominions. This must have brought them to the point at which the 
Isere issues from the lower range of the Alps into the plain, near the present 
fortress of Grenoble. To this point there is little doubt as to the route taken 
by Hannibal ; but after this all is doubtful. 


Besides the fact that no modern historian can offer any better authority than 
Polybius for this portion of history, no more brilliant and dramatic account 
of the crossing of the Alps exists than his. We may then quote it at length. a 


polybius’ account op the crossing of the alps 


Some Authors, who have writ of Hannibal’s passage over the Alpes, 
entertain us with astonishing and incredible Tales of that Voyage, without 
heeding that they have thereby committed two Errors,*which History of all 
things will not permit, for they are constrain’d thereby to coin Falsehoods 
of their own, and often become liable to contradict themselves. For as they 
give to Hannibal all the Encomiums of a great and valiant Leader ; so at the 
same time they make him act with the greatest Imprudence imaginable. 
Then when they are taken in their own fabulous Snares, they are forc’d to 
bring down the Gods and Demi-Gods to their Aid, who should not be 
nam/’d but in matters of Truth. Furthermore, they feign that the Alpes are so 
de-sart and inaccessible, that far from being passable by Armies, Horses, 
and Elephants, Men cannot without unspeakable travel pass them on foot 
They tell us farther, that some parts thereof are so waste and destitute of all 
Succour, that without the Aid of some Divinity, who led Hannibal, as it 
were by the Hand, through those wild labyrintlis, he and his Army had 
inevitably perish’d ; these, I say, are two Faults in an Historian, which Men 
of common Sense easily discover and di.slike. For these Authors make 
Hannibal in the spring of his Hopes at the head of a flourishing victorious 
Army, perform 
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such things as are not likely would be acted by a People already vanquish’d 
and undone, and reduc’d to the last extremity ; namely, to ingage their 
Troops in Countries and Places totally unknown. For while they tell us all 
was waste and desart, and the Country no where passable, do they not 
plainly accuse their own Forgeries ? But they knew not that the Gauls, who 
inhabit about the Mhosne, had often pass’d the Alpes with numerous 


Armies, long before HannihaVs time ; and not only heretofore, but of late 
days, they had march’d to the relief of those Gauls who dwell about the Po, 
during their Wars with the Romans. Furthermore, they were to learn that 
even the Alpes themselves are inhabited by numerous Nations ; but it was 
their Ignorance indeed that brought the Demi-God down to show Hannibal 
his way. Wherein they follow the Poets, who in their Tragedies, having for 
the most part nothing but Fiction and extravagant Adventures for the 
subject of their Plays, are able to bring nothing handsomely to pass without 
a God or a Machine. 


Most certain it is that Hannibal did not conduct his Affairs at the rate these 
Authors would persuade, but like a wise and able Captain. And there is no 
doubt, but he well knew that the Country, into which he was leading his 
Army, was fertile and abounding in all things, and the Inhabitants alien’d in 
their Inclinations to the Romans; that he had with him for Guides the very 
People of the Country, who had engag’d to partake with him in all his 
Fortunes. For my own particular, I speak of these things with so much the 
more assurance, by how much I have not only been instructed therein by 
those who liv’d in those Days, but that I might be less liable to errour, I 
made my self a Journey into the Alpes for my better information. 


Hannibal having march’d near an hundred Miles in ten days along the River 
Rhosne, met with mighty difficulties after his Army had enter’d on the 
Mountains ; and in truth the Allobroges had no purpose to attack them, 
while they held their March in the Plains, fearing both their Horse, and the 
Gauls that accompany’d the Army. But these were no sooner gone, and that 
Hafinibal began to ascend the Mountains, when they drew together in great 
numbers, and possess’d themselves of the Posts where Hannibal must 
unavoidably March ; and most assuredly, had they but kept themselves 
longer conceal’d, the Carthaginian Army had run a mighty hazard ; but 
being discovered by Hannibal, tho’ they did him some Mischief, they were 
requited with equal loss. For Hannibal was no sooner inform’d, that the 
Barbarians were Masters of the Passes, when he made his Army halt, and 
take their Quarters that night among the Rocks and Fastnesses. In the mean 
while, he dispatch’d a Party of Gauls, who serv’d him for Guides, to 
discover the Posture of the Enemy, and learn what they could of their 
purpose. And having understood that they kept Guard in those Places only 


by day, but that in the night they retir’d to a Town not far off ; he found this 
Expedient to obviate the present Inconvenience : He decamp’d in broad day, 
and by slow motions advanc’d with his Army; till arriving not far from the 
Streights, he then encamp’d not far from the Enemy ; and causing Fires to 
be made in the Camp about the first Watch of the Night, where he left the 
greatest part of his Troops, himself, in the mean while, with a Detachment 
of his best Men, pass’d the Streights in the Night; and while the Enemy was 
retir’d to the Town according to their Custom, took possession of those 
Posts, where they were wont before to keep their Guard. 


When day discover’d to the Enemy what had pass’d, they did not presently 
determine what to do ; but when they observ’d the great quantity of 
Baggage that appear’d, and perceiv’d that tlie Horse could afford them no 
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succour, which by reason of the narrow, stony, and broken ways, could not 
march but in defiles, they then resolv’d on the Attack. And now as the 
Barbarian.s thus fell on them from all Quarters at once, the Way it self 
being almost as terrible as the Enemy, the Carthaginians receiv’d great loss, 
especially in their Horses and Beasts of Carriage ; for the Way being 
streight, stony, and broken, the Beasts of Burden were easily thrown down, 
and disorder’d, falling into Precipices. But the Horses that were wounded 
gave them the gre<rtest trouble; for falling by their Wounds among the 
other Beasts, and labouring to rise and recover their feet in so narrow a way, 
so crowded, they cast down others by their striving to save themselves ; 
which was tlie occasion of great labour and tumult. 


This being observ’d and considered by Hannihal, who well knew the Army 
could not subsist without their Beasts of Burthen which carry’d their 
Necessaries, he immediately left the Posts he had taken, and came to the 
relief of those who were thus hard press’d in their passage ; when falling on 
the Enemy from higher ground, he did not fail of doing them great damage : 
But the evil was, that his own People were thereby equal Sufferers ; for the 


fear encreasing everywhere by this new Tumult, many miscarry’d and were 
lost in the Crowd ; but, in the end, most of the Allohroges were slain on the 
place, and the rest sav’d themselves by flight. And now their Horses and 
other Beasts, after some time of rest, were led with great trouble and 
difficulty through the Streight ; but Hannibal, after he had escapd this 
Danger, march’d himself with a good Detachment against the Town, that 
had harbour’d the Enemy, which he took without resistance, finding it 
almost quite deserted, the Inhabitants being all gone out in hopes of Booty. 
This adventure prov’d very useful to his Affairs, both with respect to the 
present and the future : For he here recover’d many, both Men and Horses 
and other Beasts, which had fallen into the Enemy’s hands, and Cattel and 
Corn sufficient to sustain the Army for three Days. 


But, above all, the terrour he had given by this success to the circumjacent 
places was such, that none of the Grauls inhabiting the Towns near which 
he was to pass, gave him the least molestation in his passage. In this Town 
Hannibal took up his Quarters, where he remain’d a Day to rest and refresh 
his Army, and then prosecuted his Journey. For three days together he 
march’d without trouble or alarm ; but the fourth he fell into much danger. 
The People inhabiting in the Towns on the way he was to pass having 
secretly conspir’d against him, met him however, Avith Olive-branches and 
Garlands of Flowers, Signs among the Barbarians of Peace and Friendship, 
as the Ca-duceus is among the Grreeks. Hannibal, who had now learn’d 
how far he was to trust these People, endeavour’d by Questions to inform 
himself of their Purposes. 


They told him, That they had receiv’d notice of his success against the 
Town, and of the loss and defeat of those who had attacked him in his 
march ; but as to themselves, they came to give him assurance. That they 
were resolv’d to do him no injury, nor suffer any to be done to him by 
others : And that they were ready to give him Hostages for their Fidelity. 
Hannibal remain’d long undetermin’d what to do, liaving no great Opinion 
of their Sincerity ; but, in the end, weigliing that to make a show of 
believing them, miglit work on their Good-nature, and by degrees win them 
to his Friendship, if he seem’d to accept their Tenders, and that in case of 
refusal, they might presently become his Enemies, he feign’d to consent to 
their proposal, and seem’d, as they did, dispos’d to enter into terms of 


Friendship with them. In short, after these Barbarians had given him 
security for their peaceable 
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Behaviour, supply’d his Army with Provisions, and that they convers’d 
among the Carthaginians with all manner of freedom and Confidence, 
Hannibal began to have a better Opinion of their Sincerity, and accepted 
their Service for his Guides through the many remaining difficult ways by 
which they were to pass. Howbeit, after they had thus conducted the Army 
for two Days together, they assembled at length all into one Body, and 
attack’d the Rear at a Defile, or streight Passage, as they were marching in a 
Valley full of Rocks and broken Ground. 


Great likelihood there was that the Carthaginian Army had here run the 
hazard of being entirely destroy’d, had not their General, who reserv’d a 
secret doubt of the well-meaning of this People, obviated the mischief of 
this treasonable Purpose of theirs, by ordering his Horse and Baggage to 
march in the Van of the Army, and his choicest Foot to sustain the Reer. But 
hav-ing dispos’d matters after this manner, his loss became less grievous ; 
for his Foot in the Arreer-guard prov’d sufficient to put a stop to the 
violence of the Attempt. Nevertheless, they were not without great loss both 
of Men and Horses ; and the Enemy, who was possess’d of the Ground 
above them, brought such terrour into the Army, by rowling down mighty 
Stones and Rocks from the Precipices upon them, and showring Vollies of 
Stones on their heads, that Hannibal was compell’d to take up his Quarters 
for that Night on the top of an Eminence, expos’d to the open Sky, with that 
part of the Army that was with him, remote from the Horse, and the rest of 
the Troops, and the Baggage, the better to cover and defend them from 
danger ; who were hardly able, in all that Night, with great labour to 
compass their passage through the Valley. 


In the morning, the Enemy being now retir’d, Hannibal join’d his Army and 
Baggage, and advanc’d towards the top of the Alpes. After this the G-auls 


attempted no more to attack them in Bodies, but in smaller Parties, and with 
less ardour than before ; nevertheless, falling sometimes on the Van, 
sometimes on the Reer of the Army, they seldom fail’d of making some 
spoil of the Baggage. The Elephants happen’d to be of great use to the 
Carthaginians in these Conflicts ; for wheresoever they chanc’d to appear, 
they so terrify’d the Enemy, that the Army march’d by that means with 
much less molestation. In nine Days after this, Hannibal gain’d the top of 
the Mountains, where he halted two Days, being willing to give some 
repose to such of his Army as were come thus far without wound or 
sickness, and to attend the coming of the rest of his Troops that were yet 
behind. During this stay, man}’- Horses and Beasts of Carriage, which had 
fallen and stray’d out of the way, came in of their own accord, following the 
Track of the Army to the great wonder of the Beholders. 


But whereas the Snows were yet great in the Mountains (Winter not being 
there quite over), Hannibal perceiving his Souldiers to be somewhat 
discourag’d by reason of the Sufferings they had already felt, and out of 
apprehension of what yet threatned them, caus’d the Army to be assembled, 
to the end he might speak to them, and inspire them with new Resolution ; 
which he could no way better effect, than by giving them a view and 
prospect of Italy ; which, in a word, lies so fairly to the eye, spreading and 
extending it self at the foot of those Mountains, that Nature seems to have 
designed them as a Rampart to cover and defend it. So he gave them a sur- 
vey of the Champaign Country that spreads it self all about the River Po ; 
and gave them to understand how welcome they should be to the People 
that inhabited it. He pointed out likewise to them whereabout the City of 
Borne stood ; and by this Artifice animated his harass’d Army. 
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The Day following he decamp’d, and began to descend the Mountains ; and 
now saw no more of the Enemy to molest them in their march, saving some 
small scatter’d Parties, who rather awaited occasions how to steal than to 
fight. Howbeit, Hannibars Losses were not lessened, by reason of the great 


Snows and the exceeding bad march they had had, which much weakened 
the Army. Nor was their passage much better in the descent ; for what with 
the streight, steep, and slippery ways, and the depth of the Snow, the Soldier 
knew not where to set his foot with safety ; for whenever they slipp’d, they 
were in danger of being lost and swallow’d up in the depths and precipices 
which lay hid and covered by the Snow. Nevertheless, the long practice in 
those Hardships and Dangers, taught them to suffer all with constancy : But 
at length coming to a place where neither their Elephants nor Horses could 
pass, the Way, which was very steep before, being now, by the falling away 
of some of the Earth, become more difficult, renew’d their Fears ; which 
was manifest over the whole Army. Upon this accident, Hannibal took a 
resolution to attempt another way, by taking a compass about those 
Mountains, tho’ there was no appearance of any passage ; but forasmuch as 
the great Snows render’d that Resolution too hazardous, all places being 
cover’d and hid from the view, he therefore chang’d his purpose. 


In the interim, there having fallen much new Snow on that which re-main’d 
of the Winter before ; this last being loose, and not yet deep, yielded firm 
footing enough to the Soldiers ; but this was no sooner trampled on, but it 
dissolv’d into dirt and mire ; whereby the Snow of last Year being frozen 
under it, it became impossible to march thereon any more than on Ice it self, 
none being able to keep their Feet ; and when they endeavour’d to sustain 
themselves on their Hands and Knees, they often slid and were lost in Pits 
and Precipices. When their Horses at any time slip’d, they by their weight 
and labouring broke the Ice under them, and so became buried and frozen to 
death. 


Whereupon Hannibal now desperate of obtaining his passage that way, 
encamp’d his Army at the entrance of this Pass, after he had first order’d 
the Snow to be remov’d which cover’d all the ground; and then by the 
labour of his Soldiers he wrought into the Hill it self, and by unspeakable 
pains made his passage at length through it : So in one Day he made way 
for his Horses and other Beasts to pass, which immediately march’d on. 
And now decamping the Army, he sent his Horse and other Beasts to for- 
rage and recruit themselves, as they could come at Pasture, where the 
Ground was not cover’d with Snow. In the mean time he order’d the 
Numidians to make a passage for the Elephants, MAhich cost them three 


Days labour with great difficulty to effect ; but at length they made way for 
those Animals, which had suffer’d much, and were almost dead wdth 
hunger. For there was neither Forrage nor Tree to be found on that part of 
tlie Alpes, nor in the neighbourhood ; the Ground lying ever cover’d with 
Snow Winter and Summer, but the lower Grounds on all sides produce 
Woods and Covert, and there is no place thereabout that is not habitable. 


After Hannibal had united his Troops, he prosecuted his march, and in the 
space of three Days got past these dilhcult and incommodius Places, 
whereof we have given an account, and recover’d the Plains, howbeit with 
the loss of great numbers of his People ; for many fell by the Enemy, many 
were drown’d in passing the Rivers, and many of Sickness and the 
Hardships of their march to and over the Alpes. And as he lost many Men, 
so his loss of Horses and other Beasts of burthen, was yet mucli ¢‘reater. 
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In a word, after a march of five Months from his departure from New- 
Carthage‘ and fifteen Days passage over tlie Alpes, he boldly advanc’d into 
the Champaign Country, lying about the River Po, and the Frontiers of the 
Insubrians. Of the Troops that march’d out with him, there now remain’d ; 
of Africans about twelve thousand ; eight thousand Spaniards and six 
thousand Horse, according to his own Register, left by him, engrav’d on the 
Column at Lacinium, which specify’d that number. About this time Publius 
Cornelius’ who had left liis Troops with Cneius his Brother, to prosecute 
the War against Asdruhal in Spain’ embark’d for PisaA 


HANNIBAL IN ITALY 


Hannibal descended among the mountains of the Salassians, and pushed on 
into the friendly country of the Insubrians (Milanese), where he rested his 
troops for some time, and procured fresh horses for many of his cavalry. He 
rewarded the services of the Insubrians by marching against the hostile tribe 
of the Taurini, whose capital city (Turin) he took by assault. 


It was now December. He was moving down the left bank of the Po, above 
its junction with the Ticinus, on the Piedmontese side of the latter river, 
when his cavalry came in conflict with the Roman horse, commanded by 
the consul Scipio himself. 


Scipio had returned to Pisa, whence he moved northward to encounter 
Hannibal on his descent from the Alps. He crossed the Po near Pavia, made 
a bridge over the Ticinus to secure his retreat, and, crossing the latter river, 
he began to march up the left bank of the Po, just as Hannibal was coming 
down it. Both generals were in advance with their cavalry, and came 
unexpectedly in sight of each other. A smart action followed, in which the 
Romans had the worst. The consul was severely wounded, his life being 
saved by the devotion of a Ligurian slave, or, as others said, by his son 
Publius, afterwards the great Africanus, then a youth only seventeen years 
old. He fell back upon his main body and recrossed the Ticinus so rapidly 
that, in breaking up the bridge, he left six hundred men behind, who fell 
into the hands of Hannibal. This was the skirmish of the Ticinus, which 
proved Hannibal’s superiority in cavalry. It had the effect of making the 
Boian Gauls on the south of the Po declare in his favour. 


Hannibal, continuing his march down the Po, crossed somewhere below 
Placentia ; and Scipio, not finding his position near that town secure, fell 
back westward so as to place the Trebia between himself and Hannibal. On 
the left bank of this river he fortified a strong camp, with the purpose of 
awaiting the arrival of his colleague Sempronius, whom the senate had 
ordered to hasten from Sicily into the north of Italy. Hannibal followed the 
Romans, and encamped in view of them on the right bank of the Trebia. 
Here he received offers from a Brundusian, who was in charge of the 
Roman magazine at Clastidium, a town in Scipio’s rear, to betray the place ; 


and it must have been while he was absent in this quarter that Sempronius 
joined Scipio. Sempronius, not daring to sail direct from Sicil}- to Pisa at 
that time of year, had sent his army over the Straits of Messana, with orders 
to rendezvous at Ariminum ; and so expeditious were they that they 
performed the whole march from Lilybteum to Scipio’s camp in forty days. 
Scipio endeavoured to dissuade Sempronius from venturing a general 
action, but in vain ; and being still confined by the consequences of his 
wound, he was obliged to leave the Avhole army under the direction of his 
colleague. 
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[218-217 B.C.] Haiiinbal, for his part, was anxious for a battle. The Gauls 
began to complain of the burden of two armies in their country, and victory 
was necessary to secure them in his interest. 


The Trebia is a mountain stream, which in summer runs babbling over a 
broad o-ravelly bed, so shallow that the foot-traveller walks over it 
unheeding ; but in winter, or after heavy rains, it rises to a deep and rapid 
torrent. It was now nearly the end of December, and Hannibal resolved that 
he would not cross the water to attack the Romans, but would make them 
cross it to attack him. He executed his purpose with great skill. On his left 
there was a sort of gully, thickly grown with reeds and brushwood, in which 
he concealed his brother Mago with one thousand foot and as many horse. 
Then, early in the morning, he sent his Nuraidian riders across the river, and 
ordered the whole army to prepare for the cold of the day by rubbing 
themselves with oil and making a hearty meal. 


As soon as Sempronius saw the Numidians cross the water, he sent his 
cavalry, about four thousand strong, to meet them, and then drew out his 
whole army, amounting to about thirty-six thousand men, to support the 
attack. The Numidians feigned to be beaten and fled across the river. The 
Romans pursued, but the water was running breast high and was deadly 
cold; sleet was falling, which was driven in their faces by the east wind ; 
and when they reached the other side, they were half dead with cold and 
wet and hunger. Their treacherous foes now opened on both sides and 


displayed Hannibal’s infantry in battle order with the rest of the cavalry and 
the elephants on either wing. The Roman cavalry, which was also on the 
wings, was greatly outnumbered and soon put to flight ,* but the legions and 
allies kept their ground bravely under all disadvantages till ]\lago rose from 
ambush and attacked them in rear. Then the rout became general. A body of 
ten thousand men, however, cut their way through the Carthaginian lines to 
Placentia ; the rest were driven back with great slaughter to the Trebia, in 
which many were drowned, but a large number, with the consul Sempronius 
himself, recrossed in safety. 


The battle of the Trebia ended Hannibal’s first campaign. The two consuls, 
with the relics of their armies, contrived to throw themselves into Placentia 
and Cremona, and afterwards made good their retreat to Ariminum. 
Sempronius had sent home a varnished account of the battle, but the fatal 
truth soon betrayed itself. Two consular armies had been defeated ; 
Cisalpine Gaul was abandoned to the Carthaginians. 


The senate, 217 I5.c., made great preparations for the next campaign. Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Tarentum were garrisoned against the Carthaginian fleets ; 
the new consuls were to keep Hannibal out of Roman Italy. The patrician 
consul for the year was Cn. Servilius ; C. Flaminius was the plebeian. 
Flaminius, it will be remembered, had held this high ofiice in 223 B.C., and 
had won a great battle over the Insubrian Gauls, in contempt of the orders 
of the senate. As censor, he still dwells in memory for having made the 
Flaminian way, the great high road from Rome through the Sabine country 
to Ariminum. He had won extraordinary popularity by a sweeping agrarian 
law to divide the coast lands of [Jmbria and Picenum among a num-ber of 
poor citizens. This was the man elected by popular favour to oppose 
Hannibal — brave and generous, but adventurous and reckless. Fearing that 
the senate might even yet bar his consulship by an appeal to the omens, he 
left the city before the ides of March, ^ which was at that time the day for 


1 From the year ‘22.T to 153 it.c, the consuls entered office on the ides of 
March ; after the hitter date, on the calends of January. 
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the consuls to enter upon office. But no such attempt was made. Servilius 
was sent to Ariminum to guard the Flaminian road ; Flaminius himself took 
post at Arretium to watch the passes of the Apennines. 


As the spring approached, Hannibal was anxious to leave Cisalpine Gaul. 
His friends the Insubrians and Boians, however much they wished to be 
relieved from the Roman yoke, did not relish entertaining a large army. 
They were proverbially fickle ; and so much did Hannibal mistrust them, 
that, to .prevent attempts upon his life, he continually wore disguises, and 
assumed false hair. Leaving the Roman colonies of Placentia and Cremona 
unassailed, he passed the Aj)ennines early in the year by an unfrequented 
route, which brought him down into the neighbourhood of Pistoria and 
Lucca. From this point eastward he had to march through the Val d’ Arno, 
which was at that time an unwholesome swamp. Here his men and horses 
suffered much ; he himself, being attacked by ophthalmia, lost the sight of 
one eye, and was obliged to have recourse to the single elephant which 
survived the cold of the Alps and a winter in the north of Italy. In the 
neighbourhood of Fsesuhe he rested his army, now much increased by 
Gallic recruits, and rewarded his men with the plunder of Etruria. Flaminius 
now found that his dexterous enemy had stolen a march upon him, and 
Hannibal, on his part, heard with delight the rash and adventurous character 
of the new consul. Trusting to this, he led his army past Arretium, where 
Flaminius lay encamped, and leaving Cortona on the left, passed on towards 
Perusia along the northern side of Lake Trasimene. As soon as Flaminius 
found that the Carthaginian had passed him in this disdainful way, he 
immediately marched in pursuit. 


As the traveller comes upon the northwestern corner of Lake Trasimene, the 
road ascends a low ridge, now called Monte Gualandro. The broad lake lies 
to his right and the road descends into a crescent-shaped plain, skirted on 
the left by hills of some height, while between the road and the lake the 
ground undulates considerably. After traversing this open space the road 
passes the modern village of Passignano, and ascends a hill. This was the 
ground Hannibal chose for awaiting Flaminius. He placed his Balearians 
and light troops in ambush along the hills on the left ; he himself, with his 


infantry, lay in front somewhere near Passignano, while his cavalry were 
ensconced in the uneven ground next the lake, ready to close upon the rear 
of the Romans so soon as they were fairly in the plain. While the 
Carthaginians were thus disposed, Flaminius was encamping for the night 
on the Tuscan side of Monte Gualandro. In the morning a thick mist hung 
over the lake and low lands, so that, as the consul advanced, he could see 
nothing. Hannibal suffered the Roman vanguard, consisting of six thousand 
men, to pass Passignano before he gave the signal for attack. Hearing the 
cries of battle behind, the vanguard halted anxiously on the hill which they 
were then ascending, but could see nothing for the mist. 


Meantime the consul, with the main army, was assailed on all sides. 
Charged in front by the Spanish and African infantry, on his right and rear 
by the Gauls and cavalry, exposed on his left flank to the ceaseless fires of 
the slingers and javelin-men, Flaminius and his men did all that brave men 
could. They fought valiantly and died fighting. Not less than fifteen 
thousand Italians fell on that fatal field. Such was the scene disclosed to the 
soldiers of the vanguard when the mist cleared off. Hannibal now sent 
Maharbal to pursue this division, which surrendered at discretion. Such of 
them as were Romans or Latins were all thrown into chains; the Italian 
allies were dismissed without ransom. Thus did Hannibal’s plan for the 
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conquest of Rome begin to show itself; he had no hope of subduing Rome 
and Italy with a handful of Spanish and African veterans. These were to be 
the core of a great army, to be made up of Italians, who (as he hoped) would 
join his victorious standard, as the Gauls had already done. He had come, 
he saiil, °” into Italy, not to fight against the Italians, but to fight for the 
liberty of the Italians against Rome.” 


Such was the battle of Lake Trasimene. So hot was the conflict that the 
combatants did not feel the shock of an earthquake, which overthrew many 
cities of Italy. 


Stragglers escaping from the slaughter carried the evil tidings to Rome, and 
the pra’tor, unable to extenuate the loss, came into the Forum, where the 
people were assembled, and ascending the rostra uttered the brief but 
significant words : ”We have been defeated in a great battle.” Dreadful was 
the terror. The gates were thronged with mothers and children, eagerly 
questioning the fugitives about the fate of their sons, and fathers, and kins- 
folk. Every hour Hannibal was expected. Three days passed and he came 
not; but the news of a fresh disaster came. Cn. Servilius, the other consul, as 
soon as he heard of Hannibal’s presence in Etruria, resolved to join his 
colleague immediately, and sent on his horse, four thousand strong, as an 
earnest of his own arrival. Hannibal, informed of their approach, detached 
Maharbal with a division of cavalry and some light-armed troops to 
intercept them, and half of the Romans were cut in pieces. 


Amid the terror which prevailed the senate alone maintained their calmness. 
They sat, without adjournment, to receive intelligence and deliberate on 
measures of safety. It was resolved (an extraordinary measure) to call upon 
the people to elect a dictator, the person recommended being Q. Fabius 
]\Iaximus, a man of known discretion ; M. Minucius Rufus was also elected 
as his master of the horse. Fabius consulted the Sibylline books, and 
advised the senate to decree a “sacred spring,” according to the ancient 
custom of the Sabines. Then, collecting the troops that had escaped, and 
filling up their ranks by a new levy, he sent for the army of Servilius, and 
thus with four legions and their auxiliary troops he prepared to take the 
field. 


Meanwhile the movements of Hannibal had relieved the Romans of all 
immediate fear. It seems that he had little hopes of the Etruscans, for he 
straightway passed northwards by the Flaminian road into Picenum, 
collecting plunder from all the Roman settlements as he went. Here lie lay 
quiet during the heat of summer. As the weather became cooler, he 
advanced along the coast of the Adriatic into Apulia, still plundering as he 
went. The soldiers revelled in the abundance of Italy: it is said they bathed 
their horses in wine. But the colonies of Luceria and Venusia, as of old, 
refused entrance to the invader, and Hannibal passed the Apennines again 
into lower Samnium, where Beneventum, also a colony, defied him like the 
rest. 


By this time Fabius had taken the field. He had made up his mind not to risk 
a battle. His plan of campaign was to move along the heights, so as to keep 
Hannibal in view, cutting off his supplies, intercepting his communications, 
and harassing him in all ways without a general action. This was not for 
Hannibars interest. He wished to fight another great battle and win another 
great victory (the things were synonymous with him), in order that the 
Samnites and Italians lately conquered might rise and join him. It was no 
dcnibt witli the purpose of provoking Fabius to a battle, or of showing the 
Italians that tlic Romans dared not fight liim, that Hannibal 
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descended from Beneventum down the Vulturnus into the rich Falernian 
plain. 1 


Here dwelt Roman citizens ; this was the garden of Italy : would not the 
dictator fight to defend them and their country from the spoiler? No: Fabius 
persisted in his cautious policy. He closed all the passes leading from the 
plain, where Hannibal’s soldiers were now luxuriating, and waited patiently, 
thinking he had caught the invader in a trap. But the wily Carthaginian 
eluded him by a simple stratagem. Collecting the oxen of this favoured 
region, he ordered fagots to be tied to their horns and lighted as soon as it 
was night; and thus the animals were driven, tossing their heads with fright 
and waving the flames, up the pass which leads from Teanum to Allifae. 
The troops who guarded this pass fled panic-stricken to the heights of 
Mount Callicula, and left free passage for the Carthaginian army. When 
morning broke Hannibal was lying safely encamped near Allifae. Thence he 
pursued his devastating course through the Pelignian and Frentanian lands, 
till he again reached Apulia, and there fixed on a strong position near 
Geronium for his winter quarters. The place was warm and sunny ; corn and 
provisions were abundant. 


Fabius, however discomfited by Hannibal’s escape from Campania, 
persisted in earning his name of “The lingerer ” ; and following Hannibal as 
before, took post at Larinura, within five or six miles of the enemy’s camp. 


He was now recalled to Rome, ostensibly to preside over certain sacred 
offices, but really to give an account of his conduct. He found the people 
much discontented. He had been in command of two consular armies for 
several months, and had done worse than nothing ; he had allowed the lands 


of the Roman colonists in Apulia and Samnium, the lands of Roman 
citizens in Campania, to be wasted and spoiled before his eyes. 


These discontents were fomented by Minucius, the master of the horse, who 
had been left in command at Larinum. Though charged by the dictator not 
to risk an action, he pushed his camp forward within two miles of Hannibal, 
gained some advantages in skirmishing with the Carthaginian foraging 
parties, and sent home highly coloured despatches describing his successes. 
Popular feeling rose to its height, and Terentius Varro became 


1 This is the statement of Polybius.d The story in Livy,« that Hannibal told 
the guides to lead him to Casinum, and that they by a mistake took him to 
Casilinum in Campania, is not noticed by the graver historian. 


A Roman General 
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its mouthpiece. Tliis man was a petty merchant by trade, the son of a 
butcher ; but lie had been prietor tlie year before, and was now candidate 
for the consulship. His eloquence was great ; and he forced the senate to 
consent to a law which gave Minucius an equal command with the dictator. 
Fabius (juietly gave up half the army to his late subordinate, and was soon 
repaid for his moderation. Hannibal discovered the rash character of the 
new commander, and drew him out to battle. jNlinucius would have been 
defeated as utterly as Flaminius at Lake Trasimene, had not the watchful 
Fabius come up ; upon which Hannibal drew off his men and ISlinucius, 
acknowledging Fabius as his deliverer, craved his pardon and resumed his 
post of master of the horse. The whole army returned to its okl quarters at 
Larinum. 


Thus ended the second campaign, not greatly to the satisfaction of either 
party. Hannibal had hoped that ere this all southern Italy would have risen 
like one man against Rome. He had shown himself her master in the field; 
wherever her soldiers had dared to meet his, they had been grievously 
defeated. He had shown all indulgence for Italian prisoners, though he had 
put to the sword all Roman citizens. But not one city had yet opened its 
gates to receive him. The Gauls of the north were the only people who had 
joined him since he crossed the Alps. The Romans, indeed, continued to 
suffer cruelly, and their ordinary revenues were grievously curtailed. It was 
agreed that a great effort must be made in the ensuing campaign ; an 
overpowering force was to be brought against Hannibal ; he was to be 
crushed, if not by skill, by numbers. 


When the day of electing the consuls came, out of six candidates C. 
Terentius Varro alone obtained a sufficient number of votes in any tribe to 
be returned. It is difficult to ascertain the true character of this man. His 


vigorous eloquence had won the confidence of the people ; but so much is 
plain, that he was no general, and his election was esteemed a public 
misfortune by the senate. Varro himself presided at the election of his 
colleague, and the senate, anxious to provide an able general, put forward 
L. -Amilius Paulus as a candidate. Paulus had shown his ability in his 
former consulship, when he concluded the Illyrian War in a single 
campaign. His manners were unpopular ; but so earnestly did the senate 
represent the necessity of the case, that he was returned without opposition. 


These were the consuls elected to fifjht Hannibal. Their four legions were to 
be added to the four which Fabius commanded just before ; and these eight 
legions were raised to more than their usual complement, so that the whole 
army to be commanded by the consuls must, with the allied force, have 
amounted to at least eighty thousand foot and more than six thousand horse. 


In 216, the late consuls (Atilius had succeeded Flaminius), now serving as 
proconsuls, moving from Larinum southwards towards Venusia, had busied 
themselves with forming magazines at Canusium and Cannjc ; and on the 
plain nearthe latter place their camp was formed. Hannibal, as the spring 
advanced, exhausted his supplies; and having by this time received recruits 
from Cisalpine Gaul, he made a rapid movement and seized the Roman 
magazine at Cannae, encamping not far from that place, on the left bank of 
the Aufidus. The proconsuls sent home word of this disaster, but received 
strict orders to continue on the defensive till the consuls arrived to take the 
command. Yet it was some time before this took place, certainly not till near 
the end of July, for the great battle, which is now to be described, was 
fought on the second of August, 1 and it was fought soon after the arrival of 
the consuls. 


^ Tt is probable, however, that the Roman Calendar was in error, and that the 
battle was really fought earlier in the year. 
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The consuls immediately moved the army to the neighbourhood of 
Hannibal, with the intention of offering battle. But when Paulus observed 
the open plain, he was desirous to put off an engagement, and man(Euvre so 
as to draw the enemy into ground less favourable for the action of cavalry. 
Varro, however, thought otherwise ; and now appeared the evil of both 
consuls being joined in command of the same army. It was a repetition of 
the arrangement which had answered so ill in the last years with Fabius and 
Minucius ; with this additional evil, that the consuls, instead of dividing the 
army between them, took the command of the whole on alternate days. The 
consuls were, by the constitution, equal, and Varro was far too confident of 
success to give way to his more experienced colleague. jiEmilius felt 
bitterly the truth of Fabius’ parting injunction : ” Remember that you will 
have to oppose not only Hannibal, but also Varro.” 


On the first day of his sole command, Varro moved the whole army to the 
right bank of the Aufidus, between Cannse and the sea, so that only the 
river separated the Roman camp from that of the Carthaginians. Next day 
JEmilius fortified a smaller camp on the left side of the river, fronting 
Hannibal, so as to secure the passage of the river, but resolutely declined 
battle. On the third day, however, when morning broke, the red standard, 
which was the Roman signal for battle, was seen flying from Varro’s tent. 
The men rejoiced at this ; they were weary of their long inactivity ; they 
were confident in their numbers, and the resolution of their favourite Varro 
was highly applauded. 


When .Amilius found that a battle must be fought on the plain of Cannse, he 
did his best to support his colleague. The whole army was drawn up facing 
nearly south, with the right resting on the river Aufidus. The Roman 
cavalry, only twenty -four hundred strong, were on this right flank ; the left 
was covered in like manner by the cavalry of the allies, \milius commanded 
on the right, Varro on the left ; the centre was under the orders of Servilius 
and Atilius, the proconsuls. It must be especially observed that the 
legionaries and allied infantry were not drawn up, as usual, in an open line, 
but with the ranks made deep and closed up almost like the phalanx. It has 
been above observed how serviceable the phalanx was on plain ground ; 
and probably the consuls imagined that by these compact masses of infantry 


they might offer a more complete resistance to the formidable cavalry of 
Hannibal. 


But Hannibal skilfully availed himself of this close array, and formed his 
line accordingly. He had crossed the river early, as soon as he saw the 
Romans in motion. The Spanish and Gallic infantry, much inferior in num- 
ber to the Romans, he drew out in an extended line, equal in length to that 
of the enemy, but much less deep and massive. This line advanced in a 
convex form, and at each end he placed his Africans, so as to form two 
flank-ing columns of narrow front but great depth. He himself, with his 
brother Mago, commanded the infantry. On his left flank, next the river, 
were the heavy cavalry of Spain and Gaul, commanded by an officer named 
Hasdrubal, not the brother of the general. On the right were the Numidian 
light horse, under the orders of Maharbal. 


After some indecisive skirmishing between the light troops, the real battle 
began with a conflict on the river side between the Roman cavalry and the 
horse of Hasdrubal. The latter were greatly superior in force, and charged 
with such effect as to drive the Roman horse across the river. 


Meantime the Roman legions, and their allied infantry, advanced steadily 
against Hannibal’s centre. The long crescent-shaped line above described 
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WHS unable to withstuDd ilu’ shock. Xor had the general expected it. On 
the contrary, he had instructed the centre so to fall back as to form a con- 
cave tigure, and then the whole line retired slowly, so as to draw on the 
Roman masses between the African Hanking columns. The Romans pressed 
eagerly on the retiring foe ; but as they advanced, the Africans attacked the 
Romans on both flanks. The latter, jammed together, and assailed on both 
sides, fell into great disorder, very few of their vast army being able to use 
their weapons. But the consul, \milius, who had been wounded by a sling in 
an early part of the action, contrived to restore some sort of order, and it 


seemed as if the battle was not lost ; when Hasdrubal fell upon the rear of 
the legions and the rout became complete. 


This able oilicei-, after destroying the Roman cavalry, had led his heavy 
horse round to the other wing, where he found the Numidians engaged with 
the allied cavalry. The latter fled in confusion ; and Hasdrubal, leaving 
Maharbal to pursue them, made that decisive charge upon the rear of the 
legions which completed the defeat of the Roman army. 


Then the battle became a mere massacre. The Romans and allies, mingled 
in a disorderly mass, were cut down on all sides. The consul, “milius, fell. 
Varro, with but seventy horsemen, escaped to Venusia. Other parties of 
fugitives made good their retreat to Canusium ; some thousands took refuge 
in the camps. But on the bloody field that evening, there lay dead, at the 
lowest computation, more than forty thousand Roman foot and three 
thousand horse. The loss in the cavalry involved the death of some of the 
wealthiest and most distinguished men at Rome. With them had fallen one 
consul, two proconsuls, two qurestors, one-and-twenty out of eight-and- 
forty tribunes, and not less than eighty senators. All who had taken refuge 
in the camp surrendered at discretion next day. Hannibal’s loss is variously 
stated at from six to eight thousand. 


This, then, was the battle of Cannte. History does not record any defeat 
more complete, and very few more murderous. The great army levied to 
conquer Hannibal had been annihilated. The feverish anxiety with which all 
men at Rome followed the consuls in thought may be imagined ; those who 
stayed behind in horrible suspense, flocked to the temples, offered vows, 
consulted the auguries, raked up omens and prophecies, left no means 
untried to divine the issue of the coming battle. What must have been the 
dismay, what the amazement, with which they received the first uncertain 
tidings of defeat! What the despair, what the stupor, which the dreadful 
reality produced ! 


Among the fugitives who came in with the tidings, was a tribune of the 
legions, Cn. Lentulus by name. As he rode off the field he had seen - 
(Emilius the consul sitting on a stone, mortally wounded. He had 
dismounted and offered him his horse. But the consul replied, ” No, my 
hours are numbered : go thou to Rome, seek out Q. Fabius, and bid him 


prepare to defend the city ; tell him that \milius dies, as he lived, mindful of 
his precepts and example.” To Fabius, indeed, all eyes were now turned. 
The senate instantly met ; and at his motion each senator was invested with 
the power of a magistrate ; they were to prevent all public lamentations ; to 
hinder the people from meeting in the Forum, lest they should pass 
resolutions in favour of peace ; to keep the gates well guarded, suffering no 
one to pass in or out without a special order. Every one feared to see the 
army of Hannibal defiling through the Apennines U])on the plain of 
Latium. 


Wiiat the ]{omans feared tlie Carthaginians desired. ” Only send me on,” 
said Maharbal to the general, ” with the cavalry, and within five days 
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thou shalt sup in the Capitol.” But Hannibal thought otherwise. His army 
was small ; he was totally unprovided with materials for a siege ; Rome was 
strongly fortified. He felt that the mere appearance of his army before the 
walls would rather rouse to action than terrify into submission ; and 
meanwhile the golden time for raising the Samnites and other nations of 
Italy might be lost. Already he was in negotiation with the leading men at 
Capua, a city second only to Rome in point of size, superior in wealth. To 
this place he resolved to march as soon as his men were rested. When their 
allies liad deserted, Rome must agree to his terms, without giving him the 
trouble of a siege. 


He resolved, however, to try the temper of the Romans, and accordingly 
sent ten of the chief men among his prisoners, with offers to hold all whom 
he had taken to ransom. The senate, on the motion of T. Manlius Torquatus, 
a man who had inherited the stern decision of his ancestor, refused to admit 
the messengers to an audience, and ordered all to return, as they had bound 
themselves, to Hannibal’s camp. Hannibal, greatly provoked at this almost 
contemptuous reply to his advances, sold the greater part of his prisoners 
into slavery. This was but the common custom of the times. But besides 


this, he reserved the bravest and noblest youths to fight as gladiators for the 
amusement of his army ; and on their refusal he put them to death by 
torture. The fact shows that in moments of passion Hannibal was too justly 
liable to the accusation of barbarous cruelty. 


The senate were now busily occupied in taking all steps possible for the 
safety of Rome. The public horror was increased by a discovery that two 
vestal virgins had been guilty of unchastity. One was, as the law directed, 
buried alive ; the other put herself to death. To avert the wrath of the gods, 
Fabius Pictor was sent to consult the Greek oracle at Delphi ; and by the 
orders of the Sibylline books, a Greek man and woman and a Gallic man 
and woman were buried alive in the Forum, according to the same hor-rid 
practice used in the last Gallic War. But to these superstitious rites were 
added wiser precautions. Fabius, with the coolness of age and experience, 
continued to direct their measures. M. Claudius Marcellus, now prffitor, 
was sent to take tlie command of the fugitives in Apulia ; for despatches 
had arrived from Varro, stating that he had been joined by about four 
thousand men at Venusia, and that about the same number had assembled at 
Canusium under Appius Claudius, young P. Scipio (now about nineteen 
years of age), and other tribunes. It was added that some of the 5’oung 
nobles at Canusium, headed by a Metellus, had formed a plan to fly from 
Italy and offer their services to some foreign prince, despairing of the 
republic ; that young Scipio had gone instantly to the lodgings of Metellus, 
and standing over him with a drawn sword, had made him swear that 
neither would he desert the republic, nor allow others to do so ; that, to 
support the noble conduct of Scipio, Varro had himself transferred his 
headquarters to Canusium, and was using all his efforts to collect the 
remains of the defeated army. 


Having given up his command to Marcellus, Varro set out for Rome. With 
what feelings he approached the city may be imagined. But as he drew near, 
the senate and people went out to meet him, and publicly thanked him, “for 
that he had not despaired of the republic.” History presents no nobler 
spectacle than this. Had he been a Carthaginian general, he would have 
been crucified. 


The dictator ordered levies in Rome and Latium. But the immense losses 
sustained in the three past years had thinned the ranks of those who 
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[216 B.C.] were on the military list. From the action on the Ticinus to 
Cannie, the loss of the Romans and their allies, in battle alone, could not 
have been less than eighty thousand men. The dictator, therefore, proposed 
to buy eight thousand slaves to serve as light troops ; and also to enrol 
debtors, prisoners, and other persons by law incapable of serving in the 
Roman legions. Marcellus, with the remains of the army of Cannie, took his 
post at Casilinum. All commanders were -instructed to keep to the 
defensive system of Fabius, and on no account to risk another battle. 


Meanwhile Hannibal had advanced through JSamnium to Capua, where he 
found all prepared to receive him. The senate, being in the interest of Rome, 
was dismissed, and the chief power committed to a popular leader, named 
Pacuvius Calavius. His first act was to seize on Roman residents and put 
them to death ; he then made an agreement with Hannibal that no 
Carthaginian officer should exercise authority in Capua ; and demanded that 
three hundred Roman prisoners should be put into his hands as hostages for 
the safety of three hundred Capuan knights who were serving in the Roman 
army in Sicily. Hannibal agreed to these demands, and entered Capua in 
triumph. One man only, by name Decius Magius, ventured to oppose these 
measures. Hannibal treated him with magnanimous clemency, and 
contented himself with sending him off to Africa, 


All southern Italy had by this time declared in Hannibars favour. Most of 
the Apulians, the Hirpinian and Caudinian Samnites, the Surren-tines, most 
of the Lucanians, the Bruttians, and all the Greek cities of the south which 
were not held by Roman garrisons, welcomed him as their deliverer. It 
seemed as if he were now about to realise his great project of raising Italy in 
insurrection against Rome. 


He was obliged to send detachments of his army into these several districts ; 
and he employed what small force he still retained in attempting to gain 
possession of the cities in the plains of Campania. Nuceria, Acerrae, and 
others submitted, as Capua had done. But Neapolis and Cumae closed their 
gates ; and the senate of Nola, fearing that the people might rise against 
them, as at Capua, sent for Alarcellus to Casilinum. This bold officer threw 
himself into the city, and by a successful sally repulsed Hannibal from the 
gates. He then seized and executed seventy persons who were suspected of 
treason, and entrenched himself strongly in a fixed camp near the city. 
Hannibal, thus repulsed from Nola, determined to invest Casilinum, which 
from its proximity to Capua was likely to prove a troublesome neighbour.’ 
The garrison held out obstinately, but were at length obliged to yield. This 
was almost the only town in Italy which Hannibal took by a regular siege. 


Hannibal now went into winter quarters at Capua, in expectation of 
receiving succours from home. Soon after the battle he had sent off his 
brother Mago to carry home the tidings of his great success. For three years 
he had pursued a career of victory unassisted by the government ; Rome 
was at his feet ; he only wanted force enough to crush her. In proof of the 
greatness of the victory of Cannie, Mago poured out on the floor of the 
senate-house a bushel of gold rings, which had been worn by Roman 
knights who had fallen on that fatal field. But the jealous government, 
headed by a Hanno, the mortal enemy of the Barcine family, listened coldly 
to Mago’s words; they asked ” whether one Roman or Latin citizen had 
joined Hannibal? He wanted men and money; what more could he want, 


‘ Ca.silinnin is the modern Capua. It lies on the river. The site of the ancient 
Capua is about two mUes eastward, ou an eminence. 
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had he lost the battle instead of winning it ? ” At length, however, it was 
agreed that Mago should carry reinforcements to Hannibal. But the war in 
Spain assumed so threatening an aspect, that these succours were diverted 


to this nearer danger, and Mago was ordered to the support of his brother 
Hasdrubal in that country. All that reached Hannibal was a paltry force of 
four thousand Numidian horse, with about forty elephants, and a stinted 
supply of money. 


Perhaps the general had not expected much from this quarter. No doubt the 
person to whom he looked for chief support was his brother Hasdrubal in 
Spain. But here he was doomed to disappointment. It will be remembered 
that P. Scipio, the consul of the year 218, when he returned from Marseilles 
to Pisa, had sent on his brother Cneius into Spain, according to the original 
orders of the senate. The wisdom of this step was proved by the event. Cn. 
Scipio landed at Emporise (Ampurias), an old Greek colony. Within the 
year he had driven Hanno across the Ebro. In the next year, the year of 
Trasimene, he defeated Hasdrubal by sea, ravaged the coast up to the 
suburbs of New Carthage, and made large booty in one of the Balearic Isles. 
P. Scipio joined his brother towards the close of the same year ; and when 
the battle of Cannse made Hannibal master of southern Italy, the two 
brothers had subdued all northern Spain. 


Hannibal’s hopes, therefore, of reinforcements for the next campaign rested 
with his new Italian allies. The additional cavalry and elephants from 
Carthage would still give him the command of the open country. But the 
Romans had learned wisdom by sore experience, and Hannibal could not 
expect to win great’victories, such as had marked his first three campaigns. 
What he wanted was a good engineer corps and siege apparatus, to take the 
Latin colonies and other free towns, which even in the districts that had 
joined him still maintained the cause of Rome. Why he did not employ his 
winter at Capua in organising a force of this nature we know not. But, 
whatever was the cause, he was never able to take towns by force ; and the 
Romans never gave him an opportunity of winning another great battle. 
Consequently all the Latin colonies and free towns remained faithful to 
Rome, and Hannibal was only half master even of southern Italy. 


The Romans, for their part, passed the winter ^ in the most active 
preparations. The first step necessary was to fill up the numerous vacancies 
caused in the senate by the late disastrous battles. It appeared, on calling 
over the list, that not fewer than 177 members were missing. Sp. Carvilius 


proposed to recruit the ranks of the senate by admitting the chief citizens of 
the Latin towns. But this liberal proposal was not listened to, and it was 
resolved to commit the whole business to the care of a dictator, specially 
appointed for the purpose. The person chosen was M. Fabius Buteo, the 
same who had been sent as chief ambassador to Carthage in the year 219 
B.C. He 


[1 “During this winter, at Rome, and in its vicinity, many prodigies either 
happened, or, as is not unusual when people’s minds have once taken a turn 
towards superstition, many were reported and credulously admitted. Among 
others, it was said, that an infant of a reputable family, and only six months 
old, had, in the herb-market, called out, ‘ lo Triumphe < ; that, in the cattle- 
market, an ox had, of his own accord, mounted up to the third story of an 
house, whence, being affrighted by the noise and bustle of the inhabitants, 
he threw himself down ; that a light had appeared in the sky in the form of 
ships ; that the temple of Hope, in the herb-market, was struck by lightning 
; that, at Lanuvium the spear of Juno had shaken of itself ; and that a crow 
had flown into the temple of Juno and pitched on the very couch ; that, in 
the district of Amitemum, in many places, apparitions of men in white 
garments had been seen at a distance, but had not come close to anybody ; 
that in Picenum, a shower of stones had fallen ; at Caere, the divining 
tickets were diminished in size ; in Gaul, a wolf snatched the sword of a 
soldier on guard out of the scabbard, and ran away with it.” — Livy.e] 
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was an old man, universally respected, and the way he discharged the duty 
laid upon him gave great satisfaction. The bravest and the worthiest men 
were named as the new members. The consuls elected for the ensuing year 
were Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, and L. Postumius, now praetor com- 
‘maudiiig in Cisalpine Ganl. But before the ides of Marcli came the sad 
intelligence that I’ostumius, with all his army, had been cut off by the 
Gauls. Fabius Maximus himself was elected consul for the third time, to 


supply his place. Marcellus and Varro were to remain in command as 
proconsuls. 


To add to the difficulties of the Romans, means were scanty to support the 
vast expenses of the war; for the revenues of the whole of southern Italy 
were cut off. 


It must have been a further discouragement to find that Hannibal had 
entered into negotiations with Philip, king of Macedon. The messengers of 
the king were taken on their way to Capua. For the present, therefore, the 
danger to be expected from this quarter was averted ; but for the future the 
prospect was made more gloomy. 


Few things, probably, could mark the public feeling more than a law which 
was passed in the next year at the instance of the tribune, Oppius, by which 
it was forbidden that any woman should wear a gay-coloured dress, or have 
more than half an ounce of gold to ornament her person, and that none 
should approach within a mile of any city or town in a car drawn by horses. 
Public need must be very urgent before it is possible to restrain private 
expense by enactments so rigid as those of the Oppian law. 


SECOND PUNIC WAR : SECOND PERIOD (215-211 B.C.) 


The first period of this great war closed with the revolt of Capua. That 
which now claims our attention ends with the recovery of that important 
city by the Romans. 


After the battle of Cannse, Q. Fabius Maximus, great-grandson of that Q. 
Fabius who won so high a name in the Second Samnite War, became for 
some years the virtual chief of senate and people. He Avas already an old 
man ; more than seventy summers had passed over his head. His disposition 
was so mild or so apathetic that he was known by tlie popular name of 
Ovicula, or the lamb. His abilities seem not to have been great. His merit 
was that he had the hardihood to avow that the Roman militia were no 
match for Hannibal’s veterans, and the courage to act on his belief. The 
cautious system which he had practised after the battle of Lake Trasimene 


had excited discontent ; but the great defeat of Cann;e had most unhappily 
vindicated it. For some years it was rigorousl }^ carried out by commanders 
more skilful in war than Fabius himself. 


Of these coadjutors the ablest was unquestionably M. Claudius Marcellus, 
who was Called tlie Sword of Rome, as Fabius was called the Sliield. He 
also was past the middle age, being at this time more than iifty. In his first 
consulship he liad distinguished himself by a brilliant victor} over tlie 
Insubrian Gauls; and his name now stood very high, for having given the 
lirst check to Hannibal in his career of victory. Marcellus was a true Roman 
soldier — prompt and bold in action, resolute in adversity, stern and 
unyielding in disposition, blunt and illiterate, yet not without touches of 
finer feeling, as was proved at the siege of Syracuse. Witli him must ])e 
mentioned Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, a man of humane and kindly temper. 
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and possessing high talents for command. Had he not been cut oif so early, 
he might have rivalled the fame of Marcellus. 


Q. Fulvius Flaccus, who, like Marcellus, had already been twice consul, 
disdained not for the two following years to act as prtetor of the city. He 
enjoyed the confidence of Fabius and the senate, and this office gave him, 
in the continued absence of the consuls, the whole management of the home 
government. He was not less than sixty years of age, discreet and cautious 
as Fabius lumself, but more active, energetic, and relentless. 


To carry out the defensive system of war now adopted, the two consuls and 
a proconsul were stationed in Campania, each with two legions and their 
auxiliary cohorts. In the present year Fabius took post on the Latin road, 
between Cales and Casilinum ; Gracchus occupied the entrenched camp, 
which had been formed by Marcellus near Sinuessa; and Marcellus himself 
occupied a similar camp near Nola. Thus these commanders were always 
ready to harass Capua, and were also able to make forays into Samnium, 


Apulia, and Lucania whenever Hannibal was absent. Their connection with 
the sea was maintained by the great seaports of Naples and Cumae. 


Hannibal, on the other hand, formed a strong camp on the ridge of Mount 
Tifata above Capua. But he was often obliged to move his forces into the 
south, leaving the Capuans to defend themselves. We have no means of 
estimating the amount of Hannibal’s army, but it may be inferred that it was 
small ; we never find him able to act in force both in Campania and in the 
south. 


He soon came in collision with the consul Gracchus. This general was in his 
camp at Sinuessa, busily employed in training two legions of slaves, who, 
by the name of volones or volunteers, served under his command. Here he 
received information from the people of Cum^e that the Capuans were 
coming to hold a festival near their city, and he was enabled to fall upon the 
Capuans by night, and slaughter a great number. The news soon reached 
Hannibal, who descended from his camp, only to find Gracchus safe behind 
the walls of Cumae. 


While Gracchus was thus engaged at Cumae, Fabius had occupied his camp 
at Sinuessa, and jNlarcellus was making forays in the Samnite country. The 
sufferers sent earnest appeals for defence to Hannibal, who now appeared a 
second time before the walls of Nola, being induced by some of the popular 
party, which in all the cities was hostile to Rome, to hope that the place 
might be betrayed. But Marcellus made a well-timed sally, in which he cut 
off a large body of the Carthaginian army ; and Hannibal, again retiring in 
disappointment, went into Avinter quarters at Arpi in Apulia. 


A Roman General (Based on De Montfaucon) 
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Returning’ spring («214 B.C.) found Hannibal again in his camp on Tifata, 
and the same Romaii commanders opposed to him. Fabius was still consul, 
with Marcellus for his colleague ; while Gracchus had taken the place of the 
latter as proconsul. The circumstance of the election of these consuls 
deserves notini’-, because it shows that the people had completely 
surrendered their right of free choice into the hands of Fabius. The old 
consul purposely halted in the Campus Martins, and held the election 
without having entered the city, by which means he retained his imperium. 
Tlie prerogative century, which happened to be the juniors of the Aniene 
tribe, gave their vote for M. yEmilius Regillus and T. Otacilius Crassus. 
Otacilius was a nephew of Fabius, and had served as prsotor in command of 
the fleet during the current year, but without much credit. Upon this vote 
being given, the old consul stopped the proceedings. ” The republic,” he 
said, ” was struggling for existence ; she was maintaining nearly twenty 
legions ; and that with revenues diminished and citizens thinned : what was 
the use of all her exertions if she committed her armies to untried men? 
Therefore,” he concluded, ” go, lictor, call back the juniors of the Aniene 
tribe to give their vote anew.” All men felt that the old man had not only 
power, but reason on his side. The same century, which had voted for other 
men, now gave their voices for Fabius himself and Marcellus. 


At the same time the senate gave an earnest of their stern determination by 
passing a decree that the soldiers of Cannse should be sent to serve in 
Sicily, without hope of honour and glory, till the end of the war. And the 
censors, in the course of this year, summoned before them Metellus and the 
others who had wished to desert the republic after the defeat of Cannte, and 
deprived them of their civic rights. 


Early in this campaign, Hannibal was enticed from Campania by a message 
sent from certain friends whom he had made within the walls of Tarentum, 
and left Hanno to cover Samniura and Campania. Hanno seems to have had 
hopes of surprising the Roman colony of Beneventum. But the proconsul 
Gracchus threw himself into the town ; ” And now,” he told his slave- 
soldiers, ” now the time was come when they might win their liberty. Every 
one who brought in an enemy’s head should be made free.” In the battle 
which followed, victory was long undetermined ; till Gracchus proclaimed 
that without victory none should be enfranchised, but if they conquered, 


none should remain a slave. Thus the desperate conflict was determined in 
favour of the Romans, and Hanno, after great loss, made good his retreat 
back into the Bruttian territory. Then Gracchus fulfilled the promise made 
to his volones, and celebrated their enfranchisement by a public festival, in 
which they all appeared wearing white caps in token of liberty. So pleased 
was their commander with the scene, that he had a picture painted to 
commemorate it on the walls of the temple of Liberty on the x\ventine Hill. 


Hannibal, therefore, had the mortification to hear of this reverse, without 
the satisfaction of succeeding in his own expedition. For M. Valerius 
Lsevinus, the Roman praetor stationed at Brundusium, being informed of 
the plot to betray Tarentum, threw a strong garrison into the place under the 
command of M. Livius, and the conspirators could not fulfil their promises. 


The next year (213 B.C.) was still less fruitful in decisive events than the 
two foregoing. That is, it was favourable to the Romans ; for to Hannibal’s 
cause inaction was fatal. And there are not wanting indications to show that 
the Italians who had joined him began even now to falter in tlieir resolution, 
and to look with fearful eyes on the little progress he had made 
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since the battle of CannsB, and on the tenacity with which the Romans kept 
hold of every city. Arpi in Apulia, Hannibal’s late winter quarters, was 
betrayed to Fabius the Younger, who was now consul, assisted by his father 
as legate. The three hundred Capuan knights, who were in the service of 
Rome at the time when their city threw itself into Hannibal’s arms, had 
shown their disapprobation of this step by enrolling themselves as citizens 
of Rome ; and about this time one hundred and twelve more of the same 
order came in to the Roman camp at Suessula. But out of Italy, Hannibal’s 
skilful negotiations had raised up enemies to Rome wherever his envoys 
could find an opening — in Macedonia, in Sardinia, in Sicily. 


It has been mentioned that the first letters of Philip of Macedon to Hannibal 
had been intercepted by the Romans ; and through fear of an attack from 
this quarter they had stationed Lsevinus with a fleet at Brundusium. A 
second embassy was more successful, and an alliance was concluded by 
Hannibal with the king, by which the latter bound himself to send an 
auxiliary force to support the Carthaginians in Italy. But Lsevinus and his 
successors Carried the war into Epirus, and Philip was unable to send the 
promised succours. 


In Sardinia an insurrection broke out in the year after Cannae. Q. Fulvius, 
the city prsetor, was ordered to provide for its suppression, with leave to 
appoint any commander whom he thought fit. He straightway made choice 
of T. Manlius Torquatus, a man as stern and uncompromising as himself, 
who in his consulship twenty years before had first conquered the island. 
The old general landed with little delay, and in one decisive battle 
completely restored Sardinia to subjection. 


Affairs in Sicily gave much more trouble. Indeed in the years 211 and 212 
this island became the chief seat of the war. Hiero, the old king of Syracuse, 
who for fifty years had never faltered in his alliance with Rome, died soon 
after the fatal day of Cannse. He was succeeded by his grandson 
Hieronymus, a youth of fifteen years of age, whose imagination was 
captivated by the brilliant career of Hannibal. The able Carthaginian soon 
availed himself of the opportunity which thus presented itself to send over 
agents, into whose hands the young prince completely surrendered himself. 
These were two brothers named Hippocrates and Epicydes, Syracusan 
Greeks by descent, but natives of Carthage. The young king, however, after 
little more than a year’s reign, was assassinated by a gang of obscure 
conspirators ; a republic was proclaimed at Syracuse ; and shortly after, all 
the remaining members of the royal family were massacred with 
circumstances of singular atrocity. The question now was whether the new 
government should side with Rome or Carthage. The brothers, Hippocrates 
and Epicydes, at first resolved to return to Hannibal; but they changed their 
plan, and pretending to fall in with the views of the conspirators, were 
elected generals-in- chief with several others. Yet the popular feeling seems 
to have inclined towards Rome, and Hippocrates, unable to control it, 
contrived to leave Syracuse with a body of troops, and repaired to Leontini, 


where he was joined by his brother Epicydes. They then threw off the mask, 
and the Leontines declared themselves independent of Syracuse. 


This was probably late in the year 214 B.C. And about that time the consul 
Marcellus arrived to take the command of the army in Sicily. 


Marcellus, without delay, laid siege to Leontini, and took the town by 
assault. He did what he could to spare the inhabitants ; but he was guilty of 
a piece of most imprudent severity in scourging and putting to death as 
deserters two thousand of the garrison, who had once been in the service of 
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Rome. It appears that there were many soldiers of like condition now in the 
Syracusan array. When they heard of tlie cruel death of their comrades at 
Leontini, they lent a ready ear to the persuasion of Hippocrates and 
Epicydes, who had escaped from Leontini, and turned the severity of 
Marcellus to gootl account. These two adventurers were elected sole 
generals, and Syracuse closed her gates against Rome. Marcellus made 
some fruitless attempts at negotiation and tinally commenced the siege of 
Syracuse. 


The city of Syracuse had been greatly enlarged since the Athenian 
expedition. The island of Ortygia had become the citadel, and the suburb 
along the seacoast, called Achradina, was now part of the town. The rugged 
triano-ular surface called Epipolae w^as well fortified, and its northern 
approaches, especially, were strongly defended by a fort called Ilexapylum. 


Marcellus at first attempted to take the city by assault. He himself attacked 
the sea wall of Achradina, while his officers attempted to force Hexapylum. 
The Romans were always famous for their skill in the attack and defence of 
fortifications, and |\lareellus was well provided with engines of all kinds. 
But within the walls was an engineer more skilful than any the Romans 
possessed. Archimedes, the most celebrated mathematician of ancient 


times, was now seventy-five years old, but age had not quenched the 
inventive vigour of liis mind. He was so devoted to abstruse calculations 
that sometimes he forgot even to take his meals ; yet speculation had not 
unfitted him for practical pursuits. Marvellous are the stories told of the 
engines which he invented to thwart the assaults of the Romans, both by sea 
and land. The whole wall was armed with ballists and catapults of immense 
power, so that the ships dared not come within shot. If they ventured to get 
close under the walls, favoured by the darkness of night, they were galled 
by a fire from myriads of loopholes, and nearly crushed by enormous stones 
let drop from the battlements ; or one end of the ship was grasped by an “m 
iron hand ” let down from a projecting crane, which suddenly lifted it up, 
and as suddenly let it go, so that first one end and then the other was 
plunged in the water. It is said also that burning-glasses of great power were 
so placed as to set on fire ships which approached within their reach. This is 
probably a fiction. But this much is certain, that ‘Marcellus was compelled 
to desist from his assault, and began to blockade it by regular lines of 
circumvallation. After many months the Romans were as far from taking 
Syracuse as ever. 


Meantime, the Roman cause was daily losing ground in Sicily. Even 
Morgantium, the headquarters of tiie fleet, surrendered to Carthage ; and 
Enna, a strong fortress, was only saved by the prompt cruelty of the 
commandant, who massacred the whole of its inhabitants. But this 
barbarous act, though efficacious on the spot, served still more to alienate 
the Sicilians from Rome. Agrigentum surrendered, and numerous other 
towns threw off the yoke. 


But there was treason within the walls of Syracuse. Marcellus at length 
succeeded in scaling the walls of Hexapylum by night, when by reason of a 
festival they were left unguarded. He soon gained possession of the whole 
upper city ; and as he gazed from the heights of Epipola3 on the fair view 
beneath him, even his rude nature was so affected by the beauty of the 
scene and the greatness of his success, that he burst into a Hood of tears. 
The southern quarters of the town surrendered ; but Epicydes, within 
Achradina, prepared for a desperate defence ; and Hippocrates, who had 
gone to obtain succours from Carthage, soon returned with a considerable 
force. But Marcellus lay safe within the upper city, 
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and the army of Hippocrates, encamped on the marshy ground at the mouth 
of the Anapus, was thinned by disease as the hot weather came on : among 
the dead was Hippocrates himself. Still the sea was open, and a fleet was 
daily expected from Carthage. At length it came in view ; but the Roman 
squadron put out to meet it, and great was the disappointment of Epicydes, 
when he saw the Carthaginians bear away towards Italy. He left the city 
secretly and fled to Agrigentum. 


Many of the garrison were deserters from the Romans, who could expect 
little mercy from the severe Marcellus. But the rest, when they found 
themselves deserted by their general, slew their ofiicers, and admitted 
MarceUus by night within the walls of Achradina. Next morning, the 


Death of Archimbdes 


(After Mirys) 


city was given up to plunder ; and in the massacre which followed, 
Archimedes was slain by a soldier, whose question he did not answer, being 
absorbed in a geometrical problem. For the honour of Marcellus, it should 
be recorded that he was deeply grieved by this mischance, that he gave 
honourable burial to the corpse of the philosopher, and showed great 
kindness to his relations. The royal treasure was reserved for the state ; and 
the exquisite works of the Grecian chisel which adorned the splendid city 
were sent to Rome — a beginning of that system of plunder which enriched 
Rome at the expense of Greece. 


Thus fell Syracuse, in the summer of 212 B.C., after a siege of nearly two 
years. But though Syracuse was taken, Sicily was not conquered. It will be 
well to anticipate events a little, so as to finish our narrative of this war in 
this place. 


Epicydes, who had escaped to Agrigentum, continued his ceaseless activity, 
and persuaded the Carthaginian government to send out another large force 
to his aid. Hannibal also sent over an officer named Mutin or Mutton, who 
henceforth became the soul of the war in Sicily. This man was a 
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[2ia-210 B.C.] half-bred Carthaginian; and the African blood in his veins 
degraded him as much in the e^-es of pure Carthaginians, as the taint of 
black blood degrades a man in the United States. But his abilities as a 
soldier made Hannibal overlook vain distinctions, and Mutin took the 
command of the Numidian horse in the army of Ilanno and Epicydes. With 
such skill did he use this formidable cavalry, that Marcellus rather lost 
ground than gained it. But the Carthaginian otlicers, jealous of the upstart 


commander, took occasion to give battle to the Romans during his absence. 
Marcellus accepted the challenge, and gained a signal victory (211 B.C.). 


In the next year (210 B.C.) Valerius Laevinus took the command in Sicily, 
where Mutin still continued to defy the Romans. But the jealousy of the 
Carthaginians so provoked the hot-blooded African, that he put himself at 
the head of his faithful Nuraidians, and threw open the gates of Agrigentum 
to the Roman consul. Epicydes escaped to Carthage, leaving the army an 
easy prey to the Roman legions. The town was sacked and plundered, and 
the inhabitants reduced to slavery. And in a short time Lievinus was able to 
send despatches to the senate, reporting the entire submission of all Sicily. 
Mutin was made a Roman citizen, and received five hundred jugera of state 
land. His Numidian horse took service with Rome. 


It is now time to return to Italy, where also the war had resumed a more 
active form. Early in 212 B.C. Hannibal once more marched southward to 
Tarentum, and this time with better success than before. He encamped at a 
distance of about three miles, and was constantly %dsited by two young 
Greeks, who left the city under pretence of hunting. It was by the land-ward 
side that the conspirators proposed to admit Hannibal ; and the time they 
chose was a night on which it was well known that I\I. Livius, the 
commandant, would be engaged in a drinking bout. The Romans went to 
bed in drunken security, and at daybreak found the city in the hands of the 
Carthaginians. A great part of the garrison were put to the sword, but Livius 
made good his escape to the citadel. Hannibal immediately took measures 
for besieging it; and the Tarentines, having dragged their ships overland 
from the harbour into the open sea, blockaded it both by sea and hind. 


Meanwhile the consuls — Appius Claudius and old Q. Fidvius Flaccus — 
were preparing to besiege Capua. Gracchus, with his volones, was stationed 
in Lucania ; one pnetor, Claudius Nero, occupied the old camp at Suessula; 
another, Cn. Fulvius, brother of the consul, lay in Apulia. The Capuans, 
fearing they should be cut off from all supplies, sent a hasty message to 
Hannibal at Tarentum : and he straightway sent orders to provision the 
town, in case it should be besieged. Hanno executed his difficult task wdth 
success ; but near Beneventum, the consuls fell upon him, and captured the 
supplies. He was obliged to retire into Bruttium, and leave Capua to its fate. 


The Roman armies now began to close round that devoted city. But they 
were destined to suffer heavy losses before they were able to invest it. First, 
Gracchus, who was coming northwards from Lucania, to reinforce the 
consuls, was slain in an ambuscade, and his volones, so long faithful to 
their favourite leader, dispersed and fled, each man to his own home. Next, 
Hannibal himself once more appeared in Campania. He had already sent 
Mago with a division of cavalry to encourage the Capuans ; and now he 
entered the city in person without the knowledge of the consuls. He was in 
high spirits at his successes in the south. Not only Tarentum, but also 
Metapon-tum and Thurii, had joined him ; and though Syracuse had fallen, 
the war was raging iiercely in Sicily. But tlie Roman commanders were 
cautious; and Hannibal, finding he could not bring on a battle, was anxious 
to return 
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to press the siege of the citadel of Tarentum. He went by way of Lucania, 
and on his route met a Roman army, commanded by M. Centenius, an old 
centurion, who had collected an army, and with equal courage and folly 
attempted to bar Hannibal’s march. He fell as a valiant soldier should fall °, 
and many thousand brave men paid the penalty of trusting to his promises. 
Hannibal now passed the mountains into Apulia ; and here, near Herdonea, 
he surprised the prsetor, Cn. Fulvius. He was like Centenius in rashness, but 
unlike him in being a profligate and a coward. In this action also many 
thousand Romans were cut to pieces. 


But notwithstanding these thick-coming losses, the consuls held to their 
resolution of blockading Capua. No sooner was Hannibal’s back turned than 
they again appeared before the city ; and before the expiration of the year 
the lines of circumvallation were completed. The armies of Rome always 
contained good workmen ; their common agricultural habits accustomed 
them to the use of the spade ; the great works that had for some time been 
going on, roads and aqueducts, had trained a number of men for military 
work. Yet the rapidity with which the vast extent of lines necessary to 


enclose a great city like Capua was completed, cannot but surprise us. 
These lines were secured by a double wall, and care was taken to supply the 
besiegers with provisions. 


The consuls for the next year (211 B.C.) were not allowed to supersede 
Appius and Fulvius : to them was left the glory of completing well what 
they had well begun. 


When the Capuans found themselves blockaded, their spirits fell, and they 
again sent an urgent message to Hannibal. In an assault upon the Roman 
lines, he was beaten off with loss. And now only one hope remained. It was 
possible that, if he threatened Rome itself, the besieging army might be 
recalled to defend the capital. Accordingly, he sent the Capuans notice of 
his purpose by means of a pretended deserter, and the next morning the 
proconsuls saw his camp on Mount Tifata empty. They thought, probably, 
that he had returned to the south. But they soon discovered the truth from 
country people, who came in full of horror to tell that Hannibal’s wild 
Numidians and monstrous elephants were in full route for Rome. Fulvius 
sent word to the senate of this fearful visitation ; and the opinion of Fabius 
was unanimously adopted, that one of the proconsuls should be recalled to 
defend the city with part of his army and the city legions, while the other 
was left to maintain the blockade of Capua. Accordingly, Fulvius marched 
straight to Rome by the Appian road, while Hannibal took a circuitous route 
by the north, to avoid the tiiick-Studded cities which might have barred his 
passage. Fulvius, therefore, arrived at Rome before Hannibal, and 
encamped within a mile or two of the city. The consternation at Rome was 
in some measure quelled by the arrival of Fulvius ; and still more, when 
Hannibal himself, after riding up to the Colline gate, and then skirting the 
walls, was attacked by the old proconsul, and obliged to fall back upon his 
camp. It is said that, while he lay there, the land occupied by his camp was 
put up to sale and bought at a price not at all below its value. Hannibal 
laughed, and bade an auctioneer put up the silversmiths’ shops in the Forum 
for sale. But though he put a bold face upon the matter, he felt in his heart 
that he had failed. Rome was able to defend herself, and yet had left a 
sufficient force at Capua to continue the blockade. 


The line of his retreat is as uncertain as that of his advance. It is known, 
however, that he conducted his army through Apulia into Bruttium, which 
became thenceforth his headquarters in Italy. 
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Meanwhile, Fulvius had returned to the lines round Capua, full of 
exultation. Time -wore <n, and famine began to oppress the wretched 
inhabitants. How long the desperate resistance was prolonged we know not. 
But at length it appeared manifest that surrender must ensue within a few 
hours ; upon which Vibius Virrius, one of the insurgent chiefs, gave a 
splendid banquet to all senators who would partake of it. Twenty-seven 
came, and when the feast was over, a poisoned cup went round, in which 
the guests pledged their host. They went home to die ; and next morning the 
city was surrendered. The savage old Fulvius determined to wreak a bloody 
vengeance upon the leaders of the insurgents. Five-and-twenty were sent to 
Cales, to Teanum eight-and-twenty, there to await their doom. In vain 
Appius pleaded for milder measures. Fulvius heeded no intercession. On 
the morning after the capture, he rode in person to Teanum, and saw all the 
prisoners beheaded. He then galloped off to Cales ; but when the prisoners 
there were being bound, a messenger from Rome brought him letters from 
the senate. He put them into his bosom, and ordered the executions to 
proceed ; nor till all the heads had fallen, did he open the letters, which 
contained orders to reserve the prisoners for the judgment of the senate. 
Others of the chief men were imprisoned, and all the commoner sort were 
sold into slavery. The city itsel:!: was confiscated to Rome. 


The fall of Syracuse and Capua had given a decided superiority to the 
Roman arms. Yet, though Hannibal was at present so weak that he could not 
leave the south, nor give effectual succour to his Campanian allies, there 
were many causes to give him hopes of retrieving his fortunes. The diver- 
sions made by Mutin in Sicily had proved most successful, and it was not 
till a year later that the cause of Carthage in that island was betrayed. 
Though the citadel of Tarentum still held out, that great city itself, with all 


Magna Grpecia, except Rhegium, had joined Hannibal : and he lived in 
hope that at length Philip of Macedon would come over to oppose the 
common enemy. 


Now also he looked with confidence to Spain. For a long time the successes 
of the Scipios had cut off all hope of succour from his brother Hasdrubal. 
The successes continued, notwithstanding the arrival of Mago with 
reinforcements from Carthage ; many of the Celtiberian tribes enlisted 
under their banners, eager to try a change of masters ; Syphax, a prince of 
the Numidians, formed an alliance with them, and they seemed thus early to 
have formed the design of carrying the war into Africa. In the year 212 
B.C., the same which witnessed the fall of Syracuse and the investment of 
Capua, the two brothers entertained high hopes of a successful campaign. 
Cn. Scipio marched against Hasdrubal, the brother of Hannibal ; Publius 
directed his course against a second Carthaginian army, under Mago. But 
the Celtiberians in the army of Cneius deserted : and the Roman proconsul 
was in full retreat, when he heard that his brother Publius had been 
surprised and slain with a great portion of his army. The united 
Carthaginian armies now threw themselves on the retreating army of Cn. 
Scipio. He fell fighting bravely, with most of his olficers. The remains of 
the Roman armies were collected by a brave knight, by name L. Marcius. 
But for the time the defeat and death of the two Scipios gave back to the 
Carthaginians all that they had lost in Spain since the departure of Hannibal. 


The road now lay open for Hasdrubal to lead a large force to the assistance 
of his brother in Italy. Notwithstanding his losses, no Roman general had 
dared to meet him in a fair field of battle since Cannaj. What might he not 
hope when largely reinforced ? It belongs to the history of the next period to 
show how irremediably these hopes were blighted.” 


CHAPTER XII. CLOSE OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAR 


THIRD PERIOD (210-207 B.C.) 


The last year’s campaign was full of heavy discouragement to the Romans. 
Syracuse had been taken ; but Sicily remained in full revolt. Capua had 
fallen; but Tarentum, all except the citadel, was lost. The unmolested march 
of Hannibal to the walls of Rome showed that no part of Ital} save the 
fortified towns and entrenched camps could be called their own, so long as 
the Carthaginian general could lead his wild and lawless mercenaries 
whithersoever he pleased. The loss of Spain had placed before them the 
dreadful possibility that their great enemy might soon be reinforced by 
numbers so large as to make him stronger than he had been since he crossed 
the Alps. 


It is evident that mutterings of discontent were beginning to arise against 
Fabius and his friends. The bitter lesson of Cannte had taught the Romans 
the necessity of caution, and proved that, to act with success against 
Hannibal, they must act on the defensive. But was this system to last 
forever ? Were they never to meet Hannibal in the field? Thoughts like 
these, no doubt, suggested the experiment of electing a popular consul for 
the year 210 B.C. When the votes of the prerogative century were taken, it 
appeared that the men of their choice were old T. Manlius Torquatus, the 
conqueror of Sardinia, and that same T. Otacilius who had been ousted from 
his consulship five years before by his uncle Fabius. But Manlius 
immediately rose and declined the consulship; he was, he said, “old and 
nearly blind: a general should be able to use his own eyes. They must 
choose other and better men.” The century, after some hesitation, obeyed, 
and gave one of their votes for Marcellus, as no doubt Fabius and the senate 
wished, while they bestowed the other upon M. Valerius Loevinus, who had 
served the state well in Epirus. 


Valerius probably owed his choice to the fact that he was not disposed to 
submit to Fabius and Fulvius. An opportunity soon arose for showing this. 
As he passed through Capua on his way to Rome, the Campanians, 
smarting under the rule of Fulvius, besought him to let them follow in his 
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train, that they might hiy their grievances before the senate ; and when he 
arrived at Rome, he was greeted by a deputation of Sicilians, who had heard 
with ahirm that the imperious Marcellus was about to return to their isUmd 
with consuhir authority. The affairs of both peoples were brought before the 
senate. As to the Campanians, the fathers confirmed in all respects the stern 
edicts of Fulvius ; and not unjustly, for of all cities Capua had been most 
generously treated by Rome : her rebellion had been prompted, not by love 
of liberty (for she was already free) but by lust for power. Capua, therefore, 
now became a prefecture. On the other hand, -Marcellus at once gave up his 
Sicilian province to his colleague Laevinus, and agreed to take the 
command in Italy against Hannibal ; and the senate, though they ratified the 
previous measures of Marcellus, now reconnnended the Sicilians to the 
special care of Liovinus. Upon this, tlie Sicilian envoys, fearing the future 
anger of Marcellus, fell at his feet and entreated him to take them as his 
clients. For many years the Marcelli, his descendants, are found as patrons 
and protectors of the island. 


Before the consuls took the field, they were called upon to meet the 
financial difficulties under which the state was labouring. The force which 
had been maintained by Rome now for many years was very large, and the 
cost enormous. The number of legions kept on foot since the battle of 
Cannae had averaged about twenty ; so that the number of soldiers, 
legionaries and allies, amounted to nearly two hundred thousand men. 
While the expenditure was thus prodigiously increased, the revenues were 
greatly diminished ; and it is a recorded fact that about this time corn had 
risen to many times its ordinary price. Although the imposts had been 
doubled early in the war, the state was obliged to contract loans in various 
ways. An extraordinary measure was now taken for manning the fleets. All 
citizens, except the poor, were required to furnish one or more seamen, with 
six months’ pay and tlieir full accoutrements. Senators were called upon to 
equip eight, and the rest in proportion to their rated property. Such was the 
Roman “ship-money.” 


The necessities of the present year (210 B.C. ) were greater than ever. Every 
resource seemed to be exhausted. Among other means, tlie coinage had 
been gradually lowered in value. The as, which had originally been a pound 
weight of copper, had now been diminished to one-sixth of that weight ; and 
all payments for the treasury were no doubt made in this depreciated 
coinage. The usual results of such measures had followed. A temporary 
relief was gained. But the prices of all articles were raised to meet the 
change, and public credit was shaken. 


In these difficulties, the senate proposed again to levy ship-money. But the 
people were in no mood to bear it. They had been much impoverished in the 
last four years — continued increase of taxation had drained their resources 
; continued service in the army had prevented the proper cultivation of their 
lands ; the marauding march of Hannibal in the year before had ruined 
many. The ferment caused by this new impost assumed a formidable 
appearance. The senate met to deliberate, and the consul Liuvi-nus 
proposed that the great council should set an example of patriotic devotion. 
” Let us,” said he, ” contribute all our treasure for the service of the state. 
Let us reserve — of gold, only our rings, the bullaB worn by our sons, and 
for the ornaments of our wives and daughters one ounce apiece : of silver, 
the trappings of our horses, the family salt-cellar, and a small vessel, for the 
service of the gods, of copper, five thousand jiounds for the necessities of 
each family.” The proposal was carried by acclamation, and 
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the noble example followed emulously by all the people. So eager was the 
throng which pressed to the treasury that the clerks were unable to make a 
full register of the names. This patriotic loan (for it was intended that it 
should be repaid hereafter) saved the state ; and it was even more valuable 
in the spirit which it called forth, than for the actual relief which it afforded 
to the treasury. 


The consuls now took the field. Marcellus arrived in Samnium only to hear 
that Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, the last year’s consul, had shared the fate of 
his namesake and predecessor, Cn. Fulvius Flaccus, and had been cut off 
with the greater part of his army. The relics of this force were sent to be 
added to the remains of the army of Cannie, which the relentless senate still 
kept in banishment in Sicily. Marcellus cautiously advanced to Venusia, and 
so dogged Hannibal’s footsteps that he was unable to strike another blow. 
The town of Salapia in Apulia — where lived a lady whom Hannibal loved 
too well and who is said to have more than once detained him from the field 
— was betrayed to Marcellus, as Arpi had been to Fulvius, and was another 
example of the altered feeling of the Italians. 


Lfevinus, as has above been mentioned, was enabled by a stroke of good 
luck to finish the war in Sicily with ease and credit ; and he returned to 
Rome accompanied by the redoubtable Mutin. Before he left Sicily he had 
sent over his fleet to examine the coasts of Africa. The officer despatched 
on this service learnt that the Carthaginian government were actively 
engaged in collecting troops to be placed under Hasdrubal’s command for a 
second invasion of Italy from the north ; he immediately forwarded this 
intelligence to the consul at Rome. The senate in alarm ordered Lsevinus to 
return instantly to his province without waiting to preside at the comitia. He 
was to name a dictator for that purpose, and the person submitted to him for 
nomination was old Q. Fulvius, the governor of Capua. Lsevinus, however, 
refused to name his personal enemy, upon which the ruling party referred 
the matter to the people, who peremptorily ordered the consul to name 
Fulvius, and no one else. But Lsevinus, to avoid this necessity, had already 
left Rome, and the fathers were obliged to send for Marcellus to execute 
their orders. When the old dictator held the comitia, the prerogative tribe 
gave its vote for Fulvius himself and Fabius. An objection was taken by two 
of the tribunes, that a presiding magistrate could not allow himself to be 
elected. But this, like many other ordinances’, was overruled at this critical 
season by the senate, and the election proceeded. The next year was to see 
Hannibal confronted with the three men reputed to be the ablest 
commanders in Rome — Fabius and Fulvius the consuls, and Marcellus as 
proconsul. It was hoped that by their united efforts the enemy might be 
crushed before the arrival of Hasdrubal and his Spaniards. 


But the result was not equal to expectation. In the very outset of this year 
(209 B.C.) the levies were delayed by a circumstance which looked even 
more threatening than the financial difiiculties of the previous year. The 
Latin colonies, now thirty in number, have been mentioned as the chief 
stays of Roman power in the subject districts of Italy. They had hitherto 
borne the toils and expenses of the war unrepiningly. What then was the 
alarm of the consuls and the senate, when twelve of the thirty openly 
declined to comply with the requisition to furnish their contingents for the 
armies of this year. The refusal was due in part no doubt to exhaustion and 
poverty ; but it was partly caused by anger at the fact that most of the 
defeated soldiers of Centumalus lately banished to Sicily were citizens of 
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[209-208 B.C.] their towns. The consuls endeavoured to reason with them, 
but in vain ; and when the deputies of the other eighteen colonies, which 
comprised all the largest and most important places, declared their steadfast 
and unaltered allegiance, they determined to pass the matter over for the 
present, saying tliat they would not deign to ask assistance from those who 
would not give it willingly. 


To provide for the current expenses a large treasure of gold, which had been 
reserved for the emergency of another (iallic war, was now first invaded. 


Fulvius resumed his station at Capua, Marcellus was to engage Hannibal’s 
attention in Apulia, while old Fabius made an attempt to recover Tarentum. 
Marcellus found his enemy at Canusium, and a series of indecisive actions 
followed, in which (although the Roman annalists claim the advan-tao-e for 
their hero) it is plain that he must have suffered greatly, for he remained 
inactive during the rest of the campaign. But fortunately for Fabius’ attempt 
upon Tarentum, Hannibars presence was required in Bruttium to defend his 
allies from a band of free mercenaries, who, formerly in the service of the 
Carthaginians in Sicily, had now been engaged by Lsevinus, and sent to 
Rhegium to harass their old masters. The appearance of the great general 
was enough to scare these marauders into submission, but scarcely was this 
done, than he heard the news that Fabius had invested Tarentum. Instantly 


he put his army in motion, and marched day and night to relieve this 
important city. But he was too late. By treachery he had won the place, and 
by treachery he lost it. The oflicer in command at Tarentum was a Bruttian. 
This man had a mistress, sister to an Italian serving in the arm}- of Fabius ; 
she it was who persuaded him to open the gates to the consul, and Hannibal, 
while yet upon his march, heard this disastrous news. The old consul gave 
up the despised city of the Greeks to be plundered by his soldiers, reserving 
the public treasure for the service of the state. But when he was asked 
whether he Avould have the statues and works of art taken to Rome, after 
the example set by Marcellus at Syracuse, ” No,” he said, ” let the 
Tarentines keep their angry gods.” The capture of Tarentum was the greatest 
exploit of Fabius, and it was his last — an honourable close to an 
honourable career. 


Besides the recovery of Tarentum, the Samnites and Lucanians, long 
wavering, again returned to their allegiance, and were restored by Fulvius to 
their position as allies, without any notice being taken of their revolt. 


Notwithstanding this, men were dissatisfied witli the result of the campaign. 
Three consular armies had not sufficed to defeat Hannibal ; Marcellus, 
reputed their best general, had done nothing. But the party who murmured 
against Fabius and his friends were as yet feeble. Very lately Laivinus had 
been compelled to relinquish his opposition ; and when Marcellus appeared 
to give a narrative of his services, all men’s hearts were turned, and not only 
was he forgiven freely, but was even elected consul for the ensuing year 
(208 B.C.). His colleague was T. Quinctius Crispinus, who had served 
under him in Sicily. 


The defection of the Italians had no doubt weakened Hannibal, and the two 
consuls determined to throw themselves upon him with their conjoint force. 
They found him near Venusia, and every day they drew out their forces 
before his camp and offered liim battle. But the odds were too great even 
for Hannibal, and he kept close within his entrenchments. It happened that 
between his camp and that of the consuls there was a hill, which Marcellus 
thought it desirable to occupy. Accordingly he rode up to the top, 
accompanied by his colleague and a small detachment of cavalry, uncon- 
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scions that a large body of Xumidiaii liorse were lurking in the woods 
below. In a moment the consuls were surrounded. Marcellus was run 
through by the spear of one of these wild horsemen, and fell dead from his 
horse ; Crispinus escaped mortally wounded to his camp. As soon as 
Hannibal heard of this great stroke of good luck he hastened to the scene of 
conflict, and saw with his own eyes his ablest antagonist lying dead before 
him. His conduct proved the true nobility of his nature. He showed no 
triumph ; but simply drew the gold ring from the dead man’s finger, saying : 
“There lies a good soldier, but a bad general.” He then ordered the corpse to 
receive a soldier’s burial. Like his father Hamilcar, he warred not Avith the 
dead, but with the living. 


Great was the consternation at Rome Avhen intelligence of this untoward 
event arrived. The consul Crispinus lived just long enough to be carried in a 
litter to Capua, where he was on Roman ground, and could therefore 
execute the command of the senate to name a dictator. He named old 
Manlius Torquatus. But no attempt was made to molest Hannibal again this 
year. Torquatus only exercised his office in holding comitia for the election 
of new consuls. The occasion was a grave one. Never before, since the 
beginning of the republic, had she been bereft of both her consuls at one 
blow. But in order to understand the full imjAortance of the choice now to 
be made, it must be mentioned that Hasdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, had 
already set out ujion his march from Spain, and in a short time might be 
expected to arrive in Italy. 


All notice of the Spanish War since the death of the two Scipios has 
purposely been deferred. Here it will be enough to say, that soon after that 
event, the senate, well understanding the importance of maintaining the war 
in Spain, had endeavoured to retrieve their losses in that quarter ; and in 211 
B.C. young P. Scipio, the hero of the latter part of the war, had accepted the 
dangerous command left vacant by his father and uncle. In the next chapter 
notice will be taken of his splendid successes during the three years which 
had passed. But these successes had not served to divert Hasdrubal from his 
purpose. This general had collected an army of tried soldiers, which he 


skilfully carried through the heart of Spain, and, crossing the Pyrenees near 
Bayonne, entered Gaul by the pass which is now threaded by the highroad 
from Paris to Madrid. By this dexterous movement he eluded the vigilance 
of the Romans, who knew not whither he was gone. But towards the close 
of the present year news came from the friendly people of Marseilles, to the 
effect that Hasdrubal had arrived in Aquitania, and intended wintering in 
Gaul, as the season was too far advanced for the safe passage of the Alps. 


Such were the grave circumstances under which Torquatus summoned the 
people to elect consuls for the year 207 B.C. 


It might have been thought that the ablest patrician to be found was M. 
Valerius Lsevinus, who was still in Sicily. Not only had he restored that 
province to order, but had laid in large stores of provisions for the Italian 
armies, and had assisted in other ways in lightening the expenses of the war. 
But the senate distrusted him : they had not forgotten the contumacious way 
in which he had quitted Rome, rather than name a dictator at their bidding. 
They therefore turned their eyes on C. Claudius Nero, a man of known 
energy, who had served now for many years under Fulvius and Marcellus. 
He had been sent to Spain at the first news of the disasters there, and 
remained in command till the appointment of young Scipio. All men agreed 
that Nero should be the patrician consul. But who was to be his 
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plebeian colleague ? Marcellus was dead, and Gracchus was dead vius was 
nearly as old as Fabius. 


At length it was resolved to choose M. Livius Salinator, a man who was 
also well stricken in years, for he had been consul with “milius Paulus in 
the year before Hannibal’s invasion, and had triumphed with him over the 
lUyrians. But he had been accused of unfair division of the spoil taken in 
that Illyrian War, and had been condemned to pay a fine by the vote of all 
the tribes save one. Indignant at an unjust sentence, he had withdrawn to his 
estate in the country, and had only lately reappeared in the senate at the 
command of the censors, but when there, he sat in moody silence, till at 
length he started up to speak in defence of his kinsman Livius, the 
commandant of Tarentum, who was accused of having lost that city. On this 
occasion Fabius’ conduct had not been conciliatory. For when it was urged 
in defence of the accused that he had mainly assisted in recovering 


the city, Fabius dryly remarked that he did not wish to condemn Livius : 
certainly he had assisted in recovering Tarentum, for if he had not lost it, it 
would not have been recovered at all. These recollections rankled in the 
heart of the old senator ; and he refused the proffered consulship. Here, 
however, he yielded to the command, rather than the entreaty of the Fathers. 
But one difificulty remained. The cross-grained old man was at feud with 
his colleague Nero; and when friends tried to reconcile them, he replied that 
he saw no occasion for it : if they remained enemies, they would keep a 
keener watch for each other’s faults. At last he gave way, and before they 
took the field the consuls were in perfect agreement. 


They hastened early in the year to their respective stations, Nero to take the 
command in southern Italy, against the feeble army of Hannibal ; Livius to 
Ariminum on the frontier of Cisalpine Gaul, to await the arrival of 
Hasdrubal. 


As soon as the season permitted, Hasdrubal advanced from his winter 
quarters to the passage of the Alps. He avoided the coast-road taken by his 
brother, and passed through the country of the Arvernians (who have left 
their name in French Auvergne), and thus came straight to the point where 
the Rhone and Isere meet, so as to take the same route over the mountains 
which had been pursued by his brother eleven years before. The time of 
year was favourable : in the period wliich had elapsed the Gauls had 
become better acquainted Avith the Carthaginians ; and Hasdrubal achieved 
his passage into Italy with little loss or difficulty. He straightway marched 
through the plains of Cisalpine Gaul to the banks of the Po, where the 
Roman colony of Placentia, one of the eighteen lately found faithful, had 
before defied the arms of Hannibal. Hannibal had not wasted time in 
asSailing this town ; but Hasdrubal probably wished to oblige the Gauls, 
whom he expected to swell the numbers of his army. For hitherto they had 
not 
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given Hannibal much assistance. In the eventful year of Cannse they had 
cut off the consul-elect Postumius, and still drank mead out of his skull. But 
since then they had remained quiet ; and Varro, with a single legion at 
Ariminum, had sufficed to watch them. And now they seem to have given 
Hasdrubal indifferent support, so that the time he spent at Placentia must 
have been nearly thrown away. 


Before he left his lines at Placentia, he sent off six couriers, four Gauls and 
two Numidians, to inform his brother of his intended route. Hannibal, 
meantime, had been constantly on the move — marching from Bruttium 
into Lucania, from Lucania into Apulia, from Apulia again into Bruttium, 
and then once more back into Apulia. We cannot but admire the skill with 
which he eluded Nero, who pursued him with a double army of four 
legions. Yet it was one of these marches that accidentally proved the ruin of 
his cause. The couriers despatched by Hasdrubal from Placentia made their 
way into Apulia, but unfortunately arrived just when Hannibal was absent 
in Bruttium. They attempted to follow him, but missed their way, and fell 
into the hands of the praetor stationed on the Tarentine frontier. That officer 
immediately sent off the despatches found upon them to Nero at Canusium. 
An interpreter was procured, and the whole plan of the enemy’s campaign 
was revealed to the consul. Hasdrubal told his brother that he intended to 
advance along the Adriatic, by way of Ariminum, and proposed that they 
should join forces in Umbria, in order to march upon Rome. Nero’s 
determination was soon taken. Legally, he had no power to quit his district 
in southern Italy, but in this emergency he resolved to set all forms at 
defiance. 


He picked out six thousand foot and one thousand horse, the flower of his 
army, and gave out that he wAould march at nightfall on a secret expedition 


into Lucania. As soon as it was dark, he set out ; but the soldiers soon 
discovered that Lucania was not their destination. They were marching 
northwards towards Picenum, and they found that provisions and beasts of 
burden were ready for them all along the road, by the consul’s orders. As 
soon as he was well advanced upon his march, he addressed his men, and 
told them that in a few days they would join their countrymen under Livius 
in his camp at Sena Gallica in Umbria ; that combined they would intercept 
Hasdrubal and his invading army ; that victory was certain ; that the chief 
share of the glory would be theirs. The men answered such an address as 
soldiers should ; and everywhere, as they passed, the inhabitants came out 
to meet them, pressing upon them clothes, victuals, horses — all, and more 
than all, that they could want. In a week’s time they accomplished a 
distance of about 250 miles, and found themselves within a short distance 
of Sena. Nero halted till it was dark, that he might enter his colleague’s 
camp unperceived by Hasdrubal. 


Nero had previously written to the senate, informing them of his march, and 
urging them to throw forward a strong force to defend the defile through 
which the Flaminian road passes at Narnia, in case the consuls should be 
beaten by Hasdrubal. Answers had reached him, fully approving his bold 
design, and promising all support. It was, therefore, with full confidence 
that he entered his colleague’s camp, and beheld the watch-fires of 
Hasdrubal at not more than half a mile’s distance in front. His men were 
warmly greeted by their comrades, and received within the camp of Livius, 
that Hasdrubal might not observe the increase of the army. After one day’s 
rest, Nero urged immediate action, lest his absence from Apulia might be 
discovered by Hannibal, or his presence in Umbria by Hasdrubal. 
Accordingly, the two legions of Livius, the two commanded by the preetor 
Porcius, together with Nero’s 
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troops, drew out before Hasdrubars camp and offered battle. The 
experienced eye of the Cartliac/inian Avas struck by an apparent increase 


of numbers ; and his suspicions were conlirmed, when lie heard the trumpet 
sound twice in the consuls’ lines. This convinced him that Nero had joined 
his colleague, and full of anxious fear as to the fate of his brother, he 
determined to retreat under cover of night ; and when the next day broke, 
they found Hasdrubars camp deserted. Orders were given to pursue. The 
Romans came up with the Carthaginian army on the banks of the Metaurus, 
about twelve or fourteen miles north of their former position. The river was 
swollen by rains, so that the Carthaginians could not pass it except at 
certain places ; and, their guides having deserted them, they could not find 
the fords. Hasdrubal, therefore, was obliged to give battle wdth the river in 
his rear.t 


THE DEATH OF HASDRUBAL DESCRIBED BY POLYBIUS 


Hasdrubal was in all respects dissatisfied with the state in which things 
appeared. But as it was now too late to take other measures, because the 
Romans were already formed, and beginning to advance towards him, he 
was constrained to draw up the Spaniards, and the (Jauls that were with 
him, in order of battle. He placed the elephants, which were ten in numbei-, 
in front; increased the deptli of his files; and ranged his whole army upon a 
very narrow ground. He then took his post in the centre of the line, behind 
the elephants ; and moved to attack the left of the enemy ; having before 
determined that in this battle he would either conquer or die. 


Livius, leading on his troops with a slow and haughty pace, began the 
combat Avith great vigour. But Claudius [Nero] who commanded on the 
right, was unable to advance so as to surround tlie enemy ; being utterly 
obstructed by those difficulties of the ground which have before been 
mentioned, and which had determined Hasdrubal to make his whole attack 
upon the left. Anxious therefore, and not willing to remain inactive, he had 
recourse to the measure which the occasion itself suggested to him. For 
having drawn away his troops from tlie right, he led them round tlic field of 
battle ; and, passing beyond the left of the Roman ami}-, attacked the 
Carthaginians in flank l)ehind tlio elepliants. To this moment the success of 
the battle had remained doubtful. For both the Carthaginians and the 
Romans, well knowing that they had no hopes of safety but in victory, 
maintained the fight with equal braver}’. The service also, which the 


elephants performed, had been the same to both. For these beasts, being 
enclosed between the two armies, and wounded by the darts, spread no less 
disorder among the ranks of the Spaniards, than among those of the 
Romans. 


But when Claudius [Nero] fell upon the eiiemy from behind, tlie 
engagement was no longer equal. The Spaniards, pressed at once both in 
front and rear, were almost all slaughtered in their ranks. Six of the 
elephants were killed, together with the men that conducted them; and four, 
wliich had forced their way through the disordered ranks, Avere afterwards 
taken, but without their leaders. Hasdrubal, who had so often distinguished 
himself upon former occasions, disj\layed no less courage in this last 
action, and fell in the battle. 


The Romans, as soon as they had gained the victor}’, pillaged the camp of 
the enemy. Finding many of the Gauls drunk, and sleeping upon their straw, 
they slaughtered them as victims without resistance. Tlie prisoners were 
then collected together; and from this part of the booty more than 
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three hundred talents were brought into the public treasury. Not fewer than 
ten thousand Gauls and Carthaginians fell in the engagement; and about two 
thousand of the Romans. Some of the Carthaginians that were of eminent 
rank were taken alive; the rest were destroyed in the action. c 


REJOICING AT ROME. NERO S INHUMANITY AND TRIUMPH 


At Rome, as may be well imagined, the news of Nero’s march had filled all 
hearts with hope and fear. And now, after some ten days of intense anxiety, 
vague rumours came that a battle had been fought and won. Still, men 

feared to believe what they wished; and the anxiety rose higher and higher, 


till the officer in command at Narnia sent home despatches to say that two 
horsemen had arrived at that place from the field of battle with certain news 
of a great victory. So eager were the people, that the prtetor had great 
difficulty in preventing the despatches from being seized and torn open 
before they had been read in the senate. And wlien he brought them out 
from the senate house, and read them publicly from the rostra, a burst of 
exultation broke from every tongue; and men, women, and children 
thronged to the temples to bless the gods for their great deliverance. Thanks 
were decreed to the consuls and their armies; three days were appointed for 
a public thanksgiving to the gods. Never was public joy and gratitude more 
deserved. The battle of the Metaurus was the salvation of Italy; and Horace 
spoke with as much historic trutli as poetic fervour when he said that ” then, 
by the death of Hasdrubal, then fell all the hope and fortune of Carthage.” 


The news was conveyed to Hannibal in a barbarous fashion. Nero had 
returned to his camp at Canusium as speedily as possible, and his 
lieutenants had kept the secret so well that Hannibal had remained ignorant 
of his absence ; when one morning a grisly head was thrown into his camp, 
and Hannibal knew the features of his brother. Two prisoners sent in, and a 
large body paraded before the Roman camp, confirmed the dismal 
forebodings of the general, and he said with a heavy heart that ” the doom 
of Carthage was spoken.” This treatment of his brother’s remains was an ill 
return for the generosity shown by Hannibal to the corpses of his 
opponents; and Nero, by this act, forfeited all claim to admiration, except 
such as must be bestowed on a skilful general and a resolute man. 


Hannibal now retreated into Bruttium. The people of this wild country, still 
nearly as wild as it was then, clung to his fallen fortunes with unshaken 
fidelity. Here he maintained himself for four years longer, almost more 
admirable in adversity than in prosperity. Even now no Roman general was 
able to gain a victory over him ; even now every veteran soldier remained 
faithful to his great leader. But he was driven into a comer, and stood like a 
lion at bay — still terrible, but without hope. The war in Italy may now be 
considered at an end. 


The victory of the Metaurus was held to be an occasion for allowing a 
triumph to the victorious generals. No triumphal procession had passed 


down the Sacred Way and ascended to the Capitol since iEmilius Paulus 
and Livius Salinator had led up the captive Illyrians in the year before 
Hannibal’s invasion. All former successes in the war had been but the 
recoveries of losses, all except the capture of Syracuse; and Marcellus was 
refused a full triumph then, because he left the Sicilian War unfinished. But 
now there was no drawback. The two consuls met at Prseneste, and 
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advanced Avitli the army of Liviiis and the captives in long procession to 
the temple of BeUona, in tlie Campns Martins. Here they were received by 
the senate and people in festal array. Livius appeared in tlie trinmphal car 
drawn by fonr white horses, attended by his army; Nero rode on liorse-back 
beside him unattended: for the battle had been fought in Livius’ district. Yet 
all men turned their eyes on the patrician consul, and the acclamations of 
the crowd showed to whom belonged the true honours of tlie triumpli. 


Notwithstanding these honours, Nero (strange to say) w/as never again 
employed during the war; and it was not till the Neros became heirs of the 
empire of Augustus that poets sang of the debt which Rome owed to that 
name. A star was appearing in the west which soon eclipsed the brightness 
of Nero’s fame. The remaining period of the war will be little more than a 
history of the deeds of Scipio. 


THE FOURTH AND LAST PERIOD OF THE WAR 


The history of the war in Spain has been left almost unnoticed, since the 
death of the two Scipios in 212 or 211 B.C. It is now time to return to that 
country; for the issue of the war between Rome and Hannibal was in reality 
determined on Spanish soil. 


After the disasters of that campaign, the senate determined to despatch 
reinforcements without delay; and the officer appointed to take the 
temporary command was C. Claudius Nero, tlie future hero of the 
Metaurus. But the senate resolved to take the unusual course of calling upon 
the people to elect a proconsul for Spain at the great comitia. The policy of 
continuing the Spanish War was manifest ; but the risk of failure was so 
great, that the senate thought fit to tlirow the responsibility upon the peo- 
ple. But wdien the day came that candidates for tlie proconsulate sliould 
present themselves in the Campus Martins, no candidate appeared. Men 
looked at one another in blank dismay. It seemed that none of the soldiers of 
the republic dared to undertake so great and liazardous an enterprise ; when, 
to the surprise and admiration of all, P. Cornelius Scipio, son and nephew of 
the slain proconsuls, arose and offered himself to the suffrages of the 
people. He was barely twenty-six years of age ; but his name and character 
were well known, and though he had hitherto held no office higher than that 
of sedile, he was elected by acclamation. 


THE CHARACTER OF SCIPIO 


Scipio presents in almost all respects a striking contrast to the men who had 
hitherto conducted the affairs of Rome in the Second Punic War. They were 
far advanced in years, cautious and distrustful ; he was in the prime of 
youth, enterprising and self-confident. They had been trained in the severity 
of the old Roman discipline ; he is said to have been dissolute in early 
years, and was still thouglit to affect too mucli tlie easy laxity of Grecian 
manners. They were strictly obedient to the letter of the law; he was 
accustomed from his very youth to put liimself above the laws and customs 
of Rome. They always acted as the faithful ministers of the senate ; he very 
soon showed that the senate must be content to follow his policy, rather 
than guide it. They, however, gentle to their countrymen, were to foreigners 
harsh, arrogant, and cruel ; he treated foreigners with a humanity 
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and courteousness that made his name better loved in Spain than in Italy. 
Yet in some respects he was a true Roman. Notwithstanding the excesses 
charged upon his youth, he had long learned to control his passions 
absolutely, and to submit every desire to his own views of duty. 
Notwithstanding the grace and affability of his manner, he preserved a 
loftiness of deportment which kept men at a certain distance from him. Few 
shared his intimacy ; but where he gave his confidence, as to his friend C. 
Lselius, that confidence was complete and unreserved. 


One point in his character calls for particular attention — the religious-ness 
of his life. Never, from his first appearance in public, had he been known to 
undertake any enterprise without first resorting to the great temple on the 
Capitol, and remaining there for hours absorbed in devotion. The religion of 
Scipio might not be consistent ; yet, on the whole, it would be unjust to 
doubt that he acted in reliance on the support of higher powers. In this lies 
the secret of his character. That self-confidence, which prompted him to 


shrink from no responsibility, led him also to neglect the laws, when they 
seemed to oppose what he thought necessary. Every incident in his youth 
shows this confidence. Not to insist on the doubtful story of his saving his 
father’s life, when he was yet a boy, we have seen him a tribune of the 
legions at the age of twenty, assisting to rally the broken remains of the 
army of Cannae, and barring the secession of the young nobles after that 
disastrous day. Three years after, we find him offering himself as candidate 
for the curule sedileship ; and, when it was objected that he was yet too 
young for the office, promptly answering, ” If the people vote for me, that 
will make me old enough.’” And now, after the death of his father and uncle 
in Spain, we see him modestly waiting till it was clear that no experienced 
commander would claim the dangerous honour of succeeding them, and 
then bravely offering himself to the acceptance of the people. 


SCIPIO IN SPAIN 


Scipio arrived in Spain late in the summer of 210, or perhaps not till the 
spring of 209 B.C. He landed at Emporise, with his friend Laelius and his 
elder brother Lucius, who accompanied him as legates. He found that the 
three generals commanding the Carthaginians in Spain — Hasdrubal and 
Mago, brothers of Hannibal, and Hasdrubal, son of Gisco — were at 
discord one with another. Their forces lay scattered over a wide extent of 
country from Gades to Celtiberia ; and there seems to have been no 
disposition to act on the offensive against the Romans. Scipio, taking 
advantage of these circumstances, determined to strike a blow which would 
confirm the enthusiastic feelings of the Roman people towards him, and 
would mark that a general had arisen who would not rest content with tlie 
timid discretion of the Fabian policy. By a bold stroke it might be possible 
to surprise New Carthage itself. His purpose was revealed to none save 
Lselius, who sailed in command of the fleet, while Scipio himself led his 
army across the Ebro, and arrived in an incredibly short time under the 
walls of the city. 


New Carthage lay on a hilly peninsula jutting out into a fine bay, which 
forms the harbour. On the land side its walls were covered by a marsh or 
lagoon, which was overflowed by the sea, so that the place was only 
approach-able by a narrow neck of land between the lagoon and the 
harbour. On this neck of land Scipio took up his position, entrenching 
himself in rear, but leaving the front of his camp open towards the city. No 
time was to be 
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lost ; and next morning lie gave orders to assault the walls. He addressed his 
soldiers and assured them of success ; Neptune, he said, had appeared to 
him in a dream, and promised to fight with the Romans. The men advanced 
“eallantly to the escalade, confident in tlieir young general. But the walls 


were high and strong ; the garrison made a stout defence ; and before noon 
Scipio called off his soldiers. But he did not give up his enterprise. In the 
afternoon, he was informed, the water in the lagoon would be very low, in 
consequence of a fall in the tide assisted by a strong wind. He therefore 
picked out five hundred men, who were ordered to take a number of 
scaling-ladders and dash through the water so as to mount the walls 
unobserved, 


while the main body of the army made a feigned attack by the neck of land. 
Thus Neptune would fulfil his promise. 


The device succeeded completely. The garrison had retired to their 
noonday’s sleep, and while they Mere hurrying to repel the feigned attack, 
the five hundred got into the town unopposed, and rushing to the main 
entrance threw open the gates. Scipio, with a chosen detachment, pushed on 
to the citadel, into Avhich the garrison had fled ; and the commandant 
surrendered at discretion. All pillaging and slaughter were now stopped; 
and at the close of the day the young general found himself master of this 
important city, with a very large treasure and an immense supply of stores. 


The Carthaginian rule was no longer beloved in Spain, and Scipio turned 
this disposition to his own advantage with admirable dexterity. He set free 
all the hostages retained by the Carthaginians, as well as all of Spanish 
blood who had been taken prisoners in the city. Among these hostages was 
the wife of Mandonius, brother of Indibilis, a poAverful chief who liad 
formerly been the friend of Carthage, and the daughters of Indibilis himself. 
He sent them home with as much care as if they had been his own 
kinswomen, altliougli Indibilis and Mandonius had been actively engaged 
against his unfortunate father and uncle. Then the soldiers brought him a 
beautiful girl, whom they had reserved as a special gift for their youthful 
commander. But Scipio observing her tears, inquired into her condition ; 
and finding she was the betrothed of AUucius, a young Celtiberian chief, he 
sent for tlie youth, and restored his bride unharmed, without ransom or 
condition. Tliis generous conduct was not without its reward. The 
Spaniards, quick in feeling and romantic in disposition, regarded the young 
conqueror as a liero sent to deliver them from the yoke of Carthage. His 
noble bearing, his personal beauty, confirmed the favourable impressions 


caused by his conduct to the hostages ; and when lie advanced next year 
into Celtiberia, he was welcomed by Indibilis and Mandonius at the head of 
their vassals. Soon after, a deputation of Spaniards came to him with 
entreaties to become their king. But Scipio courteously declined the offer, 
informing them that he was but the general of the Roman people, in whose 
ears the name of king Avas a byword and a reproach. 


A Roman General 


(From a statue) 
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The Carthaginian generals were quite unable to make head against the well- 
earned popularity of the youthful Roman. Hasdrubal Barca attempted to 
retake New Carthage by surprise, but in vain ; and the year 208 B.C. found 
him too busily engaged in preparing for his Italian expedition to act wdth 
energy against the Romans. All Spain north of the Bsetis (Guadalquivir) 
was relinquished ; but at length Hasdrubal found himself obliged to give 
battle at a place called Baecula, near that river. The Romans won the day ; 
but the Carthaginian commander made a skilful retreat, leaving his camp 
and baggage in the hands of the enemy. Hasdrubal now drew back into 
Lusitauia, leaving his brother Mago and Hasdrubal, son of Gisco, to cover 
the borders of that district, which with the province now called Andalusia 
were the only parts of Spain left to the Carthaginians. Meanwhile he 
himself crossed the Tagus, and marching northwards (as we have seen) by 
ways unknown to the Romans, crossed the Pyrenees near the shores of the 
Bay of Biscay. Scipio was informed of his intentions to pass into Italy, and 
had expected him to follow the course of his brother Hannibal. But in the 
beginning of 207 B.C., while he was lying upon the Ebro, he heard that his 
able opponent had eluded him, and was already in the heart of Gaul. 


In that year the Carthaginians made great efforts to retrieve their falling 
fortunes. Fresh forces were sent from Africa, and young “Nlasinissa, son of 
Gala, a powerful Numidian chief, also took the field with a large body of 
his formidable horsemen. Scipio himself did not appear in the south till late 
in the season, when he found that his brother Lucius, with his legate 
Silanus, had kept the Carthaginians in check. But the news of the Metaurus 
had reached him, and he burned with eagerness to eclipse the glory of Nero. 


Late in this year, therefore, or early in 206, Scipio with his whole force 
prepared to pass the Bsetis and bring the enemy to action. The 
Carthaginians, confident in their numbers, were equally ready, and their 
united forces boldly faced the enemy. The place of the battle is unknown ; 
its name is variously given as Silpia or Elinga. But the result is certain. 
Scipio’s victory was complete ; the whole Carthaginian army was broken 
and destroyed ; its scattered remains took refuge behind the walls of Gades, 
with Hasdrubal Gisco and Mago ; while the wily Masinissa entered into 
secret negotiations with the Romans. The senate, therefore, at the 
commencement of the year 206, had to congratulate the people not only on 
seeing Italy almost delivered from the army of Hannibal, but also on the 
important fact that all Spain, except the town of Gades, was in the hands of 
the Roman armies. 


But Scipio regarded Spain as a mere stepping-stone to Africa. Here, and 
here only, he felt convinced, could the war be concluded. Already Valerius 
Laevinus had made descents upon the African coast, and found the country 
nearly as defenceless as in the days of Agathocles and of Regulus. Scipio 
determined not to return to Rome till he had laid the train for an invasion of 
Africa ; and then, with the confidence that marked his whole career, he 
would offer himself for the consulship, and force the senate to allow him his 
own way. 


At that time the country to the west of the Carthaginian territory, from Bona 
to Oran, was known by the name of Numidia ; and the Numidians 
themselves were divided into two great tribes, the eastern Numidians or 
Massesylians, and the western or Massylians. Of the “lassesylians, Sj\phax 
was king ; his capital being Cirta, now well known under the name of 
Constantine as the chief fortress of Algeria. Gala, father of Masinissa, w^as 
ruler of the Massylians ; and Scipio had already entered into negotiations 
with “lasinissa. But Masinissa had not yet any power of his own ; while 
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[206 B.C.] the position of Syphax on the Carthaginian frontier necessarily 
made him the most dangerous enemy of Carthage. It was therefore of the 


greatest importance to secure tlie friendship of this powerful but unstable 
chieftain. Seipio resolved, with a boldness almost romantic, to pay a visit to 
the Numidian capital ; and, to show his confidence in Syphax, he sailed 
from New Carthao-e to Africa with two ships only. It happened that 
Hasdrubal Gisco, who had before this left Spain in despair, appeared at the 
court of Syphax at the self-same time, with the self-same purposes. Both the 
rivals were entertained by the Numidian ; but the winning manners and 
personal grace of Seipio prevailed for the present, and Syphax formed an 
alliance with the Romans. 


When Seipio returned to Spain, he found that his short absence had 
produced a serious cliange. Three important cities in the vale of the Bictis, 
lUiturgi, Castulo, and Astapa, had closed their gates and declared their 
independence. Without delay, he laid siege to Illiturgi. The town was taken 
after an obstinate defence, and given up to massacre and pillage. This 
dreadful fate of their countrymen produced immediate, but opposite, effects 
on Castulo and Astapa. The men of Castulo, stricken with fear, surrendered 
at discretion. The men of Astapa collected all their property into a huge 
funeral pile in the market-place, and placed their wives and daughters under 
a guard, who had orders to slay them and fire the pile as soon as the gates 
should be forced. The rest of the citizens fell fighting bravely, and the 
Romans were left masters of a heap of ashes. 


Another circumstance showed that the Roman power in Spain rested on a 
precarious tenure. Seipio fell ill at New Carthage, and a report was spread 
that he was dead. Upon this, Indibilis and Mandonius, believed to be his 
most faithful friends, raised the standard of revolt and advanced into 
Celtiberia. A division of Italian troops, eight thousand strong, stationed 
upon the Sucro, broke into open mutiny, driving away their Roman officers, 
and choosing two Italians as their chiefs. The prompt and decisive way in 
which Seipio quelled this dangerous mutiny recalls the conduct of Clive in 
Bengal on a similar occasion. He sent messengers to the mutineers, desiring 
them to come to New Carthage and state their grievances ; and as they 
approached the town, he ordered the division of the army in that place to 
prepare for marching against the revolted Spaniards. The Italians, therefore, 
met the army leaving New Carthage as they entered it, and fondly deemed 
that the general would now be completely at their mercy. But when they 


appeared next morning before Seipio, they found that thirty-five persons, 
the ringleaders of the mutiny, had been arrested during the night ; and the 
clash of arms in the streets leading to the Forum apprised them that the 
army had returned from its pretended march. Seipio reproved the mutineers 
with much severity. lie ordered the ringleaders for execution, and pardoned 
the rest on their taking the oath of allegiance anew. Indibilis and Mandonius 
hastened to make full submission. But no sooner had Seipio left Spain, than 
these discontented chiefs again took arms. Indibilis fell in battle ; 
Mandonius was taken prisoner and put to death. 


It was now ap[)arent that the Carthaginians had no longer any hope of 
recovering their ground in Spain. Hasdrubal Gisco had returned to Africa. 
Masinissa obtained an interview with Seipio, and renewed his promises of 
friendship. Mago, the last remaining brother of Hannibal, after a vain 
attempt to surprise New Carthage, returned to (jades, and found that the 
inhabitants shut their gates against him. He enticed the chief magistrates, 
called suffets (as at Carthage), into a negotiation, and seizing their persons, 
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crucified them in sight of the town. This brutal and treacherous act forfeited 
his last claim on the sympathies of the people of Gades. They surrendered 
to the Romans, while Mago sailed off to the Balearic Isles, and occupied 
himself in preparing a descent upon the coast of Italy, as a last chance of 
relieving his illustrious brother. 


The soil of the Spanish peninsula was now completely cleared of the 
Carthaginians, and Scipio prepared to return to Rome. Three years before, 
he had left his country amid tlie hopes and expectations of all men. He now 
returned, having more than fulfilled those hopes and expectations. His 
friend Lselius had been sent home to announce his first great success ; his 
brother Lucius had lately arrived to prepare the senate and people for the 
speedy arrival of the hero ; and no one doubted that at the approaching 


elections Scipio would be raised to the consulship by the unanimous voice 
of the people. 


SCIPIO RETURNS TO ROME 


It was towards the close of the year 206 B.C. that he returned. The senate 
met him at the temple of Bellona ; but refused him a triumph on the ground 
that he had not held any regular magistracy during his absence. He therefore 
entered the city, and offered himself candidate for the consulship. Every 
tribe united in giving him their suffrages, though he was not yet thirty years 
old. But the common rules of election had been neglected throughout the 
war, and no difficulty seems to have been raised on the score of age. His 
colleague was P. Licinius Crassus, who was pontifex maximus, and 
therefore unable to leave Italy. Whatever foreign enterprise was undertaken 
must fall to the lot of Scipio. He himself was at no pains to conceal his 
intention of carrying the war into Africa ; and it was generally understood 
that, if the senate refused leave, he would bring a special bill for the 
purpose before the people. Fabius, with Fulvius and the old senatorial party, 
vehemently opposed these bold projects. But the time was gone by \vhen 
they could use the votes of the people against an enterprising consul, as 
they had done some years before against Lsevinus. The senate was fain to 
compromise the matter by naming Sicily as his province, wdth permission 
to cross over into Africa if he deemed it expedient. They refused him, 
however, the additional levies and supplies which he required. But the 
Etruscans and other Italians enthusiastically volunteered to give all he 
wanted. Yet he was unable during the year of his consulate to make any 
attempt on Africa, and was continued in his command as proconsul. 


The enemies of Scipio made one more attempt to thwart his African 
enterprise. Hearing that the citadel of Locri had been taken by Q. Pleminius, 
who commanded as proprietor in Bruttium, but that Hannibal had come to 
the relief of the place, he left his province without hesitation, and sailing 
into the harbour of Locri obliged the Carthaginian to retire. Pleminius was 
no sooner left in command there than he indulged in gross and brutal 
outrages, not only against the people of Locri, but against such Romans as 
ventured to oppose his will. Scipio was appealed to, but declined to 
interfere, desiring the Locrians to lay their complaints before the senate at 
Rome. These complaints arrived early in the 3’ear 204 B.C., and old Fabius 
again loudly inveighed against the presumptuous audacity of his young 


rival. He ended his speech by proposing that he should be deprived of his 
command. Other complaints were made against Scipio — that by going to 
Locri he had transgressed the limits of his province, as he had done before 
by visiting 
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[201 B.C.] Syphax in Numidia ; moreover, that he spent his time in pursuits 
unfit for a Roman soldier, frequenting the schools and gymnasia of the 
Greek cities, and wearincT a Greek dress ; while his men were daily 
becoming corrupted by licentious living and want of discipline. The senate 
ventured not to act on these vague accusations without previous inquiry ; 
and it was therefore resolved to send a commission into Sicily to examine 
into the truth of the charges. The result was highly favourable to the 
general. It was reported that he was guiltless of the excesses of Pleminius, 
who was arrested, and left to die in prison ; that his troops, instead of being 
neglected or undisciplined, were in the higliest order ; and that arms, 
engines, and supplies of every kind were provided for the invasion of 
Africa. It was universally resolved that Scipio should retain his command 
till he should bring the war to a close. 


The confidence which the senate felt in the altered state of affairs is fully 
shown by two decrees passed in this same year. The first respected the 
twelve Latin colonies, which five years before had refused to furnish 
soldiers. At the time, it had been thought prudent to pass over this 
contumacious conduct. But now they were required to furnish twice their 
proper contingent till the end of the war. They murmured, but submitted. 
The other decree was moved by La3vinus for the repayment of the patriotic 
loan advanced during his consulship in the year 210 B.C. It was apparent, 
therefore, that the battle of the Metaurus, backed by the great successes of 
Scipio in Spain, had raised the republic above all fear of disaffection in her 
colonies, or of bankruptcy at home. Other signs of confidence appear. A 
huge stone, supposed to represent the Great Mother of the gods, was 
brought in state to Rome from Pessinus in Sicily. The Sibylline books 
directed that the care of this precious relic should be given to ” the best man 
” at Rome ; and the senate adjudged the title to P. Scipio Nasica, son of Cn. 


Scipio, who had died in Spain, and first cousin to the great man who was 
now making the name illustrious. 


SCIPIO INVADES AFRICA 


All obstacles being now removed, Scipio prepared to cross over into Africa. 
His army and fleet were assembled at Lilybseum under his own eye. His 
brother Lucius and his friend Ltelius still attended him as legates ; and his 
qmestor was a young man destined hereafter to become famous, M. Porcius 
Cato. It was towards the close of 204 B.C. that he set sail. His army was not 
so Numerous as it was well appointed and well disciplined, composed of 
men who had grown old in service, skilful in sieges, prepared for all 
dangers; for the greater part knew that in the successful termination of the 
war lay their only chance of returning home to end their days in peace. As 
the ships left the harbour at daybreak, Scipio prayed aloud to all the gods, 
that his enterprise might be blessed by their favour ; that the evils which 
Carthage had wrought against Rome might now be visited upon her own 
head. When the second morning broke, they were in sight of land ; and 
Scipio, when he heard that they were off the Fair Promontory, said that the 
omen was good, and there should be their landing-place. 


Masinissa joined him with only two hundred of his Numidian horse ; but his 
knowledge of the country, and his ceaseless activity, would have made him 
welcome, even if he had come alone. 


Scipio immediately laid siege to Utica. Terror at Cartilage rose to its highest 
pitch. For a time he was left to carry on his operations unmolested. But as 
winter advanced, Ilasdrubal Gisco succeeded in colleetinc: a consider- 
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able force, and persuaded Syphax, his son-in-law, to lend his aid in 
relieving Utica. Scipio was encamped on a headland to the eastward of this 
town, on a spot which long retained the name of ” the Cornelian camp,” 
where the ruins of his entrenchments are still to be traced ; and the 
Carthaginians hoped that they might blockade him here both by land and 
sea. Scipio remained quiet the whole winter, except that he amused Syphax 
by entering into negotiations for peace. But these negotiations were carried 
on to mask a design, which, as spring came on, he was enabled to put in 
practice. He observed that Hasdrubal occupied one camp, and Syphax 
another. The huts ‘~ occupied by the Numidians were formed i^ -^ of stakes 
wattled and thatched with reeds; and the quarters of the Carthaginians, 
though somewhat more substantial, consisted solely of timber. Scipio 
contrived to obtain an accurate knowledge of the plan and disposition of 
these camps ; and when the time for the execution of his design was arrived, 
he suddenly broke off the negotiations, and told Syphax tliat all thoughts of 
peace must be deferred till a later time. 


On the first dark night that followed, he sent Laelius and Masinissa against 
the camp of Syphax, while he moved himself towards that of Hasdrubal. 
Masinissa obtained an easy entrance into the lines of his countrymen, and 
straightway set fire to their inflammable habitations. The unfortunate men 
rose from their beds or from their wine-cups, and endeavoured to extinguish 
the flames. But the work had been too well done ; and as they attempted to 
escape, they found that every avenue of the camp was beset by enemies. 
Fire was behind them, death by the sword before ; and though Syphax 
escaped, his army was destroyed. The same fate befell Hasdrubal. On the 
first alarm, he conjectured the truth, and made off, leaving his men a prey to 
Scipio. When morning broke, the Romans pursued the fugitives ; and it is 
not too much to say that the whole force on which Carthage depended for 
safety was cut off in this horrible way. The recital makes the blood run cold. 
Yet neither the act itself, nor the duplic-ity by which it was carried into 
execution, were ever thought to cast any slur on the fair fame of Scipio. 


The Carthaginian senate were ready to give up matters as lost. But at this 
juncture ten thousand Celtiberians landed in Africa and offered their 
services to Syphax ; and this prince was persuaded by the entreaties of his 
wife Sophonisba, daughter of Hasdrubal Gisco, to renew the struggle. 


Hasdrubal also exerted himself to collect a new army ; and in the course of 
thirty days the two allied generals appeared on the great plains, which lie 
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about seventy or eighty miles to the southwest of Utica and Carthage. 
Scipio, leaving his fleet and a division of his army to continue the blockade 
of Utica, advanced to give them battle without delay. The Celtiberians made 
a stout resistance ; but, being deserted by the rest of the army, they were 
entirely cut to pieces. Hasdrubal fled to Carthage, Syphax to his own 
kinf’dom ; so that the whole country was left to the mercy of the Romans. 
Scipio advanced towards Carthage, receiving the submission of the different 
towns by which he passed. Encamping at Tunis, within sight of the capital, 
he awaited the submission of the government. 


iNIeanwhile Lselius and |Masinissa, with the Italian and Numidian cavalry, 
pursued Syphax to Cirta. The unlucky king made a faint show of resistance 
; but he was defeated, and his capital surrendered at discretion. Masinissa 
now received his reward, and was proclaimed king of all Numidia. When he 
entered Cirta, he was met by Sophonisba, formerly his betrothed, and now 
the wife of his rival. Her charms melted his heart ; and fearing lest Scipio 
might claim her as his captive, to lead her in triumph by the side of Syphax, 
he took the bold step of marrying her at once. Scipio sent for the young 
chief and rebuked him sternly for venturing to take possession of a Roman 
captive. Masinissa felt that he was unable to protect his unhappy bride ; but, 
resolved that at least she should have the option of escaping from the 
degradation of a Roman triumph, he sent her a cup of poison, telling her 
that herein lay her only possible deliverance. She took the jjotion, saying 
that she accepted the nuptial gift, and drained it to the dregs. When the 
tragical fate of Sophonisba reached the ears of Scipio, he feared that he had 
dealt too liarshly with his Numidian ally. He sent for him, and, gently 
reproving him for his haste, he publicly })resented him with the most 
honourable testimonies to his bravery and fidelity which a Roman general 


could bestow. In the delights of satisfied ambition and the acquisition of a 
powerful sovereignty, jNIasinissa soon forgot the sorrows of Sophonisba. 


While Scipio remained at Tunis, the Carthaginian fleet made an attack on 
the Roman ships in the harbour of Utica, and gained some advantage. 
Intelligence also reached the government that Mago, on landing in Italy, had 
been welcomed by the Ligurians and a portion of the Cauls, and had lately 
taken position on the Po with a considerable force. Here, however, he was 
encountered by a Roman army and defeated after a severe struggle. Mago, 
himself wounded, took refuge among the Ligurians, who still remained 
faithful to liis cause. 


Ambassadors were now despatched by the Carthaginians to Rome to treat 
for peace, while orders were sent to Hannibal and “lago to return with such 
forces as they could bring. Mago obeyed the orders immediately, but died 
of his wound upon the passage. Hannibal also with bitter feelings prepared 
to obey. For sixteen years had the indomitable man maintained himself on 
foreign ground ; and even now the remains of his veteran army clung to him 
with desperate fidelity. He felt that, so far as lie was concerned, he had been 
more than successful ; if he had failed, it had been the fault of that 
ungrateful country, which had left him long years unsupported, and now 
was recalling liim to defend her from the enemy. What Scipio was now to 
Carthage, that might Hannibal have been to Rome. Still he saw that no 
advantage could be gained by remaining longer in Italy : he therefore bade 
farewell to the foreign shores, so long his own, and set sail for that native 
land which liad not seen liim for nearly forty years. 


Great was the joy at Rome when tlie news came tliat their dire enemy liad 
been at length compelled to leave the shores of Italy. A public thanks- 
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giving was decreed ; sacrifices offered to all the great gods of Rome, and 
the Roman games, which had been vowed by Marcellus in his last 


consulship, were now at length performed. It was at this moment of triumph 
that the Carthaginian ambassadors arrived. The senate received them 
(inauspicious omen !) in the Temple of Bellona. Lsevinus moved that they 
should be at once dismissed, and that orders should be sent to Scipio to 
push on the war with vigour. After some debate, his proposition was 
adopted. The close of the year 203 B.C. therefore rendered it certain that the 
war must be decided by a trial of strength between the two great generals, 
who, each triumphant in his own career, had never yet encountered each 
other in arms. About the same time old Fabius died in extreme old age. He 
has the merit of first successfully opposing Hannibal ; but his somewhat 
narrow mind, and the jealous obstinacy which often accompanies increasing 
years, prevented him from seeing that there is a time for all things ; that his 
own policy was excellent for retrieving the fortunes of the republic, but that 
the weakness of Hannibal left the field open for the bolder measures of 
Scipio. 


Hannibal landed at Leptis, to the south of Carthage, with his veterans ; and 
thence marching northwards, took up his position on the plain of Zama, 
within five days’ march of Carthage. Scipio, early in the year (202 B.C.), 
advanced from Tunis to meet him ; and finding that the Carthaginian 
general had sent spies to ascertain his strength, he ordered them to be led 
through his camp, and bade them make a full report of what they had seen. 
Hannibal felt that he had to deal with a superior force, led by a general only 
second in ability to himself. His own veterans were few in number ; the 
remainder of his army were raw levies or allies little to be trusted ; the 
Numidian horse, his main arm in Italy, were now arrayed against him under 
the enterprising Masinissa. He therefore proposed a personal conference, in 
the faint hope that he might effect a treaty with Scipio. But it was too late. 
The generals parted from their conference with feelings of mutual esteem, 
and prepared to decide the fate of the civilised world by battle. & 


THE BATTLE OF ZAMA DESCRIBED BY POLYBIUS 


On the following day, as soon as the dawn appeared, they drew out their 
forces on both sides and prepared to engage ; the Carthaginians, for their 
own Safety and the possession of Africa ; the Romans, for the sovereignty 


of the whole, and for universal empire. Is there any one that can forbear to 
pause at this part of the story or remain unmoved by the relation? Never 
were there seen more warlike nations ; never more able generals, or more 
completely exercised in all the art and discipline of war ; never was a 
greater prize proposed by fortune than that which was now laid before the 
combatants. For it was not Africa alone, nor Italy, that waited to award the 
conquerors, but the entire dominion of the whole known world. And this, 
indeed, was not long afterwards the event. 


Scipio drew up his army in battle in the following manner : He placed in the 
first line the Hastati, leaving intervals between the cohorts. In the second, 
the Principes ; but posted their cohorts, not, as the Roman custom was, 
opposite to the intervals, but behind the cohorts of the former line and at a 
considerable distance from them, on account of the great number of 
elephants that were in the Carthaginian army. Last of all, in the third line, he 
drew up the Triarii. Upon the left wing he stationed Caius Lselius, with the 
cavalry of Italy; and Masinissa and the Numidians upon the 
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right. The intervals of the first line he filled with companies of the light- 
armed troops, who were ordered to begin the action, and if they should find 
them.selves too violently pressed by the elephants, that the swiftest of them 
should retire through the strait intervals to the rear of all the army, and the 
rest, if they should be intercepted on their way, direct their course to the rio- 
ht or left along the open distances that were between the lines. When his 
disposition was thus completed, he went round to all the troops and 
harangued them in a few words, but such as the occasion seemed to require. 


” Remember,” said he, ” your former victories, and show now a courage 
worthy of yourselves and of your country. Let it ever be present to your 
view that by gaining the victory in this battle, you not only will become the 
masters of all Africa, but secure to Rome the undisputed sovereignty of the 
rest of the world. If, on the other hand, you should be conquered, they who 


fall bravely in the action will obtain an honour far more glorious than any 
rights of sepulchre, the honour of dying for their country ; while those that 
shall escape must be condemned to pass the remainder of their lives in the 
extremity of disgrace and misery. For Africa will afford no place of safety, 
and if you fall into the hands of the Carthaginians, what your condition 
must be your own reason will easily instruct you to foresee. But may none 
of you ever know it by experience. When fortune, then,” continued he, ” has 
offered to us upon either side so noble a prize, universal empire or glorious 
death, how lost must we be both to honour and to sense, if we should reject 
these, the greatest of goods, and choose, through a desire of life, the most 
insupportable of evils. When you advance, therefore, against the enemy, 
carry that resolution with you into action, which is sure always to surmount 
the strongest resistance. Be determined either to conquer or to die. Retain 
not so much as a thought of life. With such sentiments, the victory cannot 
fail to be your own.” 


Such was the harangue of Scipio. Hannibal, on his part, having placed the 
elephants, more than eighty in number, at the head of all the army, formed 
his first line of the mercenaries, who were a mixed multitude of Gauls, 
Ligurians, Balearics, and Maurusians, and amounted together to about 
twelve thousand men. Behind these were the Carthaginians and the subject 
Africans. The third line was composed of the troops which he had brought 
with him from Ital}-, and was placed at the distance of more than a stadium 
from the second line. The cavalry was posted upon the wings ; that of the 
Numidian auxiliaries upon the left, and the Carthaginian cavalry upon the 
right. He ordered the officers who commanded the different bodies of the 
mercenaries to exhort severally their own soldiers, and to encourage them 
to be assured of victory, since they were now joined by Hannibal and his 
veteran forces. The leaders of the Carthaginians were instructed, on the 
other hand, to lay before their view the fatal consequences of a defeat, and 
to enumerate all evils to which their Avives and children would be exposed. 
And while these orders were obeyed, he himself, going round to his own 
troops, addressed them with the greatest earnestness, and in words like 
these : 


” Remember, soldiers, that we liave now borne arms together during the 
course of seventeen years. Remember in how many battles we have been 


engaged against the Romans. Conquerors in them all, we have not left to the 
Romans even the smallest lioj)e that they ever .should be able to defeat us. 
But beside the other innumerable actions in which we always obtained the 
victory, remember also, above all the rest, the battle of Trel)ia, which we 
sustained against the father of that very general who now commands the 
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Roman army ; the battle of Thrasymene, against Flaminius, and that of 
Cannse, against ^milius. The action in which we are now ready to engage is 
not to be compared with those great battles, with respect either to the 
number or the courage of the troops. For, turn now your eyes upon the 
forces of the enemy. Not only they are fewer ; they scarcely make even a 
diminutive part of the numbers against which we were then engaged. Nor is 
the difference less with respect to courage. The former were troops whose 
strength was entire, and who had never been disheartened by any defeat. 
But these before us are either the children of the former or the wretched 
remains of those very men whom we subdued in Italy, and who have so 
often tied before us. Lose not then upon this occasion the glory of your 
general and your own. Preserve the name which you have acquired, and 
confirm the opinion which has hitherto i)revailed, that you are never to be 
conquered.” 


When the generals had thus on both sides harangued their troops, and the 
Numidian cavalry for some time had been engaged in skirmishing against 
each other, all things being now ready, Hannibal ordered the elephants to be 
led against the enemy. But the noise of the horns and trumpets, sounding 
together on every side, so affrighted some of these beasts that they turned 
back with violence against their own Numidians, and threw them into such 
disorder that Masinissa dispersed without much difficulty that whole body 
of cavalry which was on the left of the Carthaginian army. The rest of the 
elephants, encountering with the light-armed forces of the Romans in the 
space that was between the armies, suffered much in the conflict, and made 
great havoc also among the enemy ; till at last, having lost all courage, 


some of them took their way through the intervals of the Roman army, 
which afforded an open and safe passage for them, as Scipio wisely had 
foreseen ; and the rest, directing their course to the right, were chased by 
darts from the cavalry, till they were driven quite out of the field. But as 
they occasioned likewise some disorder upon their own right wing in their 
flight, LsbHus also seized that moment to fall upon the Carthaginian 
cavalry ; and having forced them to turn their backs, he followed closely 
after them, while Masinissa, on his side, was pursuing the Numidian 
cavalry with no less ardour. 


And now the heavy-armed forces on both sides advanced to action with a 
slow and steady pace, those troops alone excepted which had returned with 
Hannibal from Italy, and which remained still in the station in which they at 
first were placed. As soon as they were near, the Romans, shouting all 
together, according to their custom, and rattling their swords against their 
bucklers, threw themselves upon the enemy. On the other side, the 
Carthaginian mercenaries advanced to the charge with confused and 
undistinguish-able cries. For as they had been drawn together, as we have 
said, from different countries, there was not among them, as the poet 
expresses it {Iliad, IV, 437): 


” One voice, one language found ; But sounds discordant as their various 
tribes.” 


In this first onset, as the combatants were so closely joined that they were 
unable to make use of their spears, or even of their swords, and maintained 
the action hand to hand and man to man, the mercenaries, by their boldness 
and dexterity, obtained at first the advantage, and wounded many of the 
Romans ; but the latter, assisted by the excellence of their disposition and 
the nature of their arms, pressed forward and still gained ground, being 
supported by the rest of their own army, who followed and encouraged 
them from behind. 
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[202 B.C.] The mercenaries, on the other hand, were neither followed nor 
supported. For the Cartharjinians that were behind them came not near to 
assist them in the action, but stood like men who had lost all courage. At 
last, therefore, tlie strangers turned their backs; and, thinking themselves 
manifestly to have been deserted by their own friends, they fell, as they 
retired, upon the Carthaginians that were behind, and killed them. The 
latter, however, fell not without a brave and vigorous defence; for, being 
thus unexpectedly attacked, and compelled to fight both with their own 
mercenaries and the Romans, they exerted their utmost efforts ; and 
engaging with a frantic and disordered rage, made a promiscuous slaughter 
of friends and enemies. Amidst this confusion, the Hastati also were so 
pressed that they were 


Battlk between the Soldiers of Scipio and Hannibal 


(After Mirys) 


forced to break their ranks. But the leaders of the principes, perceiving the 
disorder, brought up their troops close behind to support them ; so that, in 
the end, the greatest part of the Carthaginians and the mercenaries were 
destroyed in the place, partly by themselves and partly by the Hastati. 
Hannibal would not suffer the rest that escaped to be received into the third 
line towards which they fled, but ordered the foremost ranks to point their 
spears against them as they approached. They were forced, therefore, to 
retire along the wings into the open plain. 


As the whole ground that was between the forces that now remained was 
covered with blood and slaughter and dead bodies, the Roman general was 
in no small degree perplexed, being apprehensive that this obstacle would 
prevent liim from obtaining a complete and perfect victory. For it seemed to 
De no ea.sy thing to lead on the troops, without breaking their ranks, over 
bleeding and slippery carcasses, thrown one upon another, and over arms 
wliich were scattered in confusion, and preposterously intermingled with 


the heaps of the dead. Having ordered the wounded, however, to be carried 
into the 
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rear of the army, he called back the Hastati from the pursuit, and drew them 
up in order, as they returned, in the forepart of the ground upon which the 
action had passed, and the opposite to the centre of the enemy. He then 
commanded the principes and the Triarii to close their ranks, to form a wing 
on either side, and to advance over the dead. And when these troops, hav- 
ing surmounted all the intermediate obstacles, were come into the same 
line, with the Hastati, the action was then begun on both sides with the 
greatest eagerness and ardour. As the numbers were nearly equal, as the 
sentiments, the courage, and the arms on both sides were the same, the 
battle remained for a long time doubtful ; for so obstinate was the 
contention that the men all fell in the place in which they fought. But 
Lselius and Masinissa, returning back from the pursuit of the routed 
cavalry, arrived most provi-dentially in the very moment in which their 
assistance was chiefly wanted, and fell upon the rear of Hannibal. The 
greatest part, therefore, of his troops were now slaughtered in their ranks ; 
and among those that fled, a very small number only were able to escape, as 
they were followed closely by the cavalry through an open country. Above 
fifteen hundred of the Romans fell in the action ; but on the side of the 
Carthaginians, more than twenty thousand were killed, and almost an equal 
number taken prisoners. Such was the battle between Hannibal and Scipio, 
— the battle which gave to the Romans the sovereignty of the world. 


When the action was ended, Publius, after he had for some time pursued 
those that fled, and pillaged the camp of the Carthaginians, returned back to 
his own camp. Hannibal, with a small number of horsemen, continued his 
retreat without stopping, and arrived safe at Adrumetum, having performed, 
upon this occasion, all that was possible to be done by a brave and 
experienced general. For first, he entered into a conference with his enemy, 
and endeavoured by himself alone to terminate the dispute. Nor was this 


any dishonour to his former victories, but showed only that he was diffident 
of fortune and willing to secure himself against the strange and unexpected 
accidents which happen in war. In the battle afterwards, so well had he 
disposed things for the action, that no general, using even the same arms 
and the same order of battle as the Romans, could have engaged them with 
greater advantage. 


The order of the Romans in battle is very difficult to be broken, because the 
whole army in general, as well as each particular body, is ready always to 
present a front to their enemies on which side soever they appear. For the 
cohorts by a single movement turn themselves together as the occasion 
requires towards the side from whence the attack is made. Add to this that 
their arms also are well contrived both for protection and offence, their 
bucklers being large in size, and their swords strong, and not easily injured 
by the stroke. Upon these accounts, they are very terrible in action, and are 
not to be conquered without great difficulty. But Hannibal opposed to each 
of these advantages the most effectual obstacles that it was possible for 
reason to contrive. He had collected together a great number of elephants, 
and stationed them in the front of his army, that they might disturb the order 
of the enemy and disperse their ranks. By posting the mercenaries in the 
first line, and the Carthaginians afterwards in a line behind them, he hoped 
to disable the Romans by fatigue before the battle should be brought to the 
last decision, and render their swords useless by continual slaughter. As he 
had thus placed the Carthaginians also between two lines, he compelled 
them to stand, and, as the poet has said (Iliad,, IV, 430) : 


” Forced them by strong necessity to fight, However loth.” 
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In the last place he drew up the bravest and the firmest of his troops at a 
distance from the rest ; that, observing from afar the progress of the action, 
and possessing their whole strength as well as their courage entire, they 
might seize the most favorable moment, and fall with vigour upon the 


enemy. If therefore, when he had thus employed all possible precautions to 
secure the victory, he was now for the first time conquered, he may very 
well be pardoned. For fortune sometimes counteracts the designs of valiant 
men. Sometimes again, according to the proverb, 


” A brave man by a braver is subdued.” 


And this indeed it was which must be allowed to have happened upon the 
present occasion. 


TERMS DICTATED TO CARTHAGE; SCIPIO’S TRIUMPH 


When men, in lamenting the wretchedness of their fortunes, exceed in their 
actions all the customary forms of grief, if their behaviour seems to be the 
effect of genuine passion, and to arise only from the greatness of their 
calamities, we are all ready to be moved by the strangeness of the sight, and 
can neither see nor hear them without commiserating their condition. But if 
these appearances are feigned, and assumed only with an intention to 
deceive, instead of compassion, they excite indignation and disgust. And 
this was now what happened wdth respect to the Carthaginian ambassadors. 
Publius told them in few words: That with regard to themselves, they had 
clearly no pretensions to be treated with gentleness or favour, since by their 
own acknowledgment they had at first begun the war against the Romans, 
by attacking Saguntum in contempt of treaty; and now lately again had 
violated the articles of a convention which they had ratified in writing, and 
bound themselves by oaths to observe. That the Romans, however, as well 
upon their own account as in consideration also of the common condition 
and fortune of humanity, had resolved to display towards them upon this 
occasion a generous clemency. That such indeed it must appear to 
themselves to be, if they would view all circumstances in a proper light, for 
since fortune having first precluded them by the means of their own 
perfidious conduct, from every claim to mercy or to pardon, had now 
thrown them wholly into the power of their enemies, no hardships which 
they should be forced to suffer, no conditions which should be imposed, no 
concessions which should be exacted from them, could be considered as 
rigorous or severe ; but rather it must appear to be a matter of astonishment 


if any article of favour should be yielded to them. After this discourse he 
recited first the conditions of indulgence which he was willing to grant, and 
afterwards those of rigour, to which they were required to submit. The 
terms which he proposed to them were these : 


That they should retain all the cities which they held in Africa before the 
beginning of tlie last war which they had made against the Romans ; and all 
the lands likewise which they had anciently possessed, together with the 
cattle, tlie men, and the goods that were upon them. That from the present 
day all hostilities should cease. That they should be governed Ijy their own 
laws and customs, and not receive any garrison from the Romans. Such 
were the articles of favour ; the others, of a contrary kind, were these : 
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That the Carthaginians should restore all that they had taken unjustly from 
the Romans during the continuance of the truce. That they should send back 
all the prisoners and deserters, that had at any time fallen into their hands. 
That they should deliver up all their long vessels, ten triremes only excepted 
; and likewise their elephants. That they should not make war at any time 
upon any state out of Africa, nor upon any in Africa, without the consent of 
the Romans. That they should restore to King Masinissa the houses, lands, 
and cities, and everything besides that had belonged to him, or to his 
ancestors within the limits which should hereafter be declared. That they 
should furnish the Roman army with corn sufficient for three months, and 
pay also the stipends of the troops, till an answer should be received from 
Rome confirming the conditions of the treaty. That they should pay ten 
thousand talents of silver in the course of fifty years, bringing two hundred 
Euboic talents every year. That, as a security for their fidelity, they should 
give a hundred hostages which should be chosen by the Roman general out 
of all their youth, between the ages of fourteen and of thirty years. 


As soon as Publius had finished the recital of these articles, the 
ambassadors returned in haste to Carthage, and reported the terms that were 


proposed. Upon this occasion, when one of the senators was going to object 
to the conditions and had begun to speak, Hannibal, it is said, stepped 
forward, and taking hold of the man, dragged him down from his seat. And, 
when the rest of the senate appeared to be much displeased at an action so 
injurious to the customs of that assembly, he again stood up and said. That 
he might well be excused, if his ignorance had led him to offend against any 
of their established forms. That they knew that he had left his country when 
he was only nine years old and had now returned to it again at the age of 
more than forty-five. He entreated them, therefore, not so much to consider 
whether he had violated any custom, as whether he had been moved by a 
real concern for the distressed condition of his country. That what he had 
felt upon that account was indeed the true cause of his offence. For that it 
appeared to him to be a most astonishing thing, and altogether preposterous, 
that any Carthaginian, not ignorant of all which their state in general, as 
well as particular men, had designed against the Romans, should not be 
ready to worship his good fortune, when, having fallen into their power, he 
now found himself treated by them with so great clemency. That if the 
Carthaginians had been asked but a few days before what their country 
must expect to suffer if they should be conquered by the Romans, they 
would not have been able to make any answer, so great, so extensive were 
the calamities which were then in prospect. He begged therefore that they 
would not now bring the conditions into any debate, but admit them with 
unanimous consent; offering sacrifices at the same time to the gods, and 
joining all together in their prayers, that the treaty might be ratified by the 
Roman people. This advice appeared to be so sensible and so well suited to 
the present exigency, that the senate resolved to consent to a peace upon the 
terms which have been mentioned, and immediately sent away some 
ambassadors to conclude the treaty. 


Not long after this time [in the beginning of the year 201 B.C.], Publius 
Scipio returned to Rome from Africa. As the greatness of his actions had 
raised in men a very high and general expectation, he was surrounded by 
vast crowds upon his entrance and received by the people with the greatest 
marks of favour. Nor was this only reasonable, but an act also of necessary 
duty. For they who not long before had not so much as dared 
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to hope that Hannibal ever could be driven out of Italy, or the danger be 
removed from their own persons and their families, now saw themselves 
not only freed from apprehension of any present evils, but established also 
in a lasting and tirm security by the entire conquest of their enemies. Upon 
this occasion, therefore, they set no bounds to their joy. On the day likewise 
in which lie entered the city in triumph, as the objects that were viewed in 
the procession represented most clearly to the senses of the people the 
dangers from which they had escaped, they stood as in an ecstasy of 
passion, pouring out thanks to the gods, and acknowledgments to the author 
of so great a deliverance. Among the rest of the prisoners Syphax also, the 
Massffisylian king, was led along a captive in the procession ; and after 
some time he died in prison. When the solemnity of the triumph was 
finished, there was afterwards in Rome, during many days a continual 
succession of games and spectacles, the expense of which was defrayed by 
Scipio with a generosity which was worthy of him.c 


AN ESTIMATE OF HANNIBAL 


Scipio’s great antagonist lived a good many years after the battle of Zama, 
finally dying in exile, as we shall see. But his career as the foremost man of 
his time practically terminated with his defeat at Zama, and we may fitly 
pause for a moment here to attempt an estimate of his character and 
influence. One of the most recent historians of the Punic Wars, Dr. Fuchs, 
thus characterises the greatest of Carthaginians : 


Hannibal doubtless stands in the first rank of warrior heroes. Many indeed 
would, and not without justice, give him the first place. Certaiul}’ 
Alexander conquered the enormous kingdom which overspread the whole 
of Asia ]\lajor and once stretched its arm over Europe and Africa ; but the 
feet of this colossus were of clay and it was long known to the world that its 
power was not in proportion to its size. Seventy years before, a prince of the 
reigning house conceived the valiant idea of attacking it with ten thousand 
Greek heavy-armed soldiers, and Agesilaus had the bold design of piercing 
the heart of the giant with eight thousand men. Alexander’s father not only 
bequeathed him the means of carrying out this great plan, but left him a 
powerful peasant class, a nobility ready for service, well-ordered finances, 
and the majesty of the royal name. 


Caesar and Napoleon also excited the admiration of their times. The former 
traversed three parts of the world with his victorious legions, and the latter 
shook to the foundation the whole of Europe and her constitutions. Less 
fortunate than the royal heir, Agesilaus, they were not only the leaders but 
the creators of their armies. But the supremacy of the might environ-ing the 
Roman government, and the power of the French consulate and imperialism 
were due to their being founded on law. Thus having full and free scope, it 
cheerfully sacrificed the prevalent enthusiasm for young liberty, and 
enthusiasm never weighs what it gives. The strength of the enemy in the 
first case was weak in that it was founded on a decadent system, the unity 
of leadership had been destroyed by the arrogance of the high-born Romans 
who reaped but did not sow ; and in the latter case, the art of war was 
divorced from nature and made as pedantic as the whole trend of the time. 


It was not so easy for Hannibal. He also had an inheritance — the 
inheritance of a resemblance to his great father, which gained him the 
commander’s staff. Hannibal had made too great an impression upon the 
minds of the Carthaginian mercenaries for them to withhold the leadership 
from 
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the son on the threshold of manhood, who bore the features of his father. 
But flattering as this choice was to the father, it was fraught with danger to 
the son. It certainly put him at the head of the army, but it did not endow 
him with the authority which hedges a royal heir or one empowered by 
government to hold a high position in the state ; he was placed in the 
difficult situation of either compensating for this drawback by his own 
personality or gradually becoming the tool of a licentious soldiery. 


This danger was increased by the character of the troops which chose him, 
whose will was undirected by the moral force of patriotism, and unin-spired 
with the desire for freedom ; they were brought together only by a common 
desire for loot. But Hannibal succeeded by his own force of character in 
giving a moral turn to this mass, in disciplining them, and imbuing them 
with the spirit of military honour. He not only dared to impose the greatest 
fatigue upon the troops, but always remained their master ; and even in the 
supreme effort of crossing the Alps not a sound of complaint or cowardice 
is recorded in history — and such a difficult march is an infallible test of 
military discipline. Hannibal, therefore, proved himself to be an 
incomparable leader of men and performed a task which neither Alexander, 
Caesar, nor Napoleon could have accomplished. He surpasses them in this 
deed, high as they may stand in the estimation of history. ^ 


And Hannibal was not favoured by fate in death. Alexander was right in 
envying the heroes of antiquity because they had in Homer a recorder of 
their greatness. For every heroic deed lies dead and is belittled and made of 
no account if there be no clever pen inspired by enthusiasm to raise it to its 
fitting place of greatness. Alexander has found grateful pens which have 
acquainted the astonished world with his deeds ; Ctesar himself gave to 
posterity an account of his campaigns with incomparable clearness and 
remarkable simplicity ; and our own military era calls Napoleon the 
professor of the field of war. But Hannibal’s portrait has been given only by 
his enemies. However, try as they may to call wisdom cunning, and strong 
measures, necessitated by war, cruelty, they cannot cast down this colossal 
figure, deface as they may the regularity of its features. Clouds may 
envelop the contour of a great mountain, but its summit shows its height. d 


[1 It is in fact impossible to say what Caesar or Napoleon could or could not 


have done, had either been in Hannibal’s place. Most modern estimates of 
Hannibal are favourable ; of. especially R. B. Smith. «] 
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Roman Cistern 


CHAPTER XII. THE MACEDONIAN AND SYRIAC WARS AND THE 
THIRD PUNIC WAR 


(200-131 B.C.) 


From the time of Pyrrhus, Macedonia, and all Greece as well, had abundant 
causes to look with jealousy upon the growing power of Rome. For the 
most part Greece was in too shattered a condition — though doubtless most 
contemporary citizens did not realise the fact — to enter into active dispute 
with the new Mistress of the West. There were times, however, when 
Macedonia, not yet able to forget the brief period of her recent supremacy, 
strove to become a factor in the contest that was going on between Rome 
and Carthage. 


And so it happened that Philip V of Macedon, an unworthy successor of his 
great namesake, made an alliance with Hannibal, and even promised to send 
troops to the active assistance of the Carthaginian general. The promise was 
never kept, thanks to the indecisive nature of Philip. But the intention 
brought upon Philip the wrath of Rome, and led, among other causes, to a 
series of contests between Macedonia and Rome, in which the latter always 
had the advantage ; and in which, finally, all Greece was involved, partly on 
one side and partly on the other — with that suicidal lack of unity which 
was always the bane of the Greek character. The ultimate result was that all 
Greece, including Macedonia, became at last a Roman province. The 
destruction of Corinth followed close upon the destruction of Carthage, and 
for some generations after these events there was no maritime city left to 
dispute in any sense the position of Rome as mistress both by sea and land. 
The commonwealth of Rome thus stood at the apex of its power, little 
knowing that even in the day of its prime the period of decline was being 
ushered in.a 


THE MACEDONIAN WAR; WAR WITH ANTIOCHUS HI 


The victory of Zaraa gave the Romans the dominion of the west; the 
ambitious senate then aspired to that of the east, and the king of Macedonia 
was selected as the first object of attack. The people, wearied ovit with 
service and contributions, were with some difficulty induced to give their 
consent ; and war was declared against Philip under the pretext of his 
having injured the allies of Rome, namely, the Athenians, and the kings of 
Egypt and Pergamus. 


Philip after the late peace had been assiduous in augmenting his fleet and 
army ; but instead of joining Hannibal when he was in Italy, he employed 
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himself, in conjunction with Antiochus, king of Syria, in seizing the islands 
and the towns on the coast of the “gean, which were under the protection of 
Egypt, whose king was now a minor. This engaged him in hostilities with 
the king of Pergamus and the Rhodians. A Roman army, under the consul P. 
Sulpicius, passed over to Greece (200) ; the “tolians declared against Philip, 
and gradually the Boeotians and Achseans were induced to follow their 
example. 


Philip, thus threatened, made a gallant resistance against this formidable 
confederacy; but the consul T, Quinctius Flamininus gave him at length 
(197) a complete defeat at Cynoscephalse in Thessaly, and he was forced to 
sue for peace, which, however, he obtained on much easier terms than 
might have been expected, as the Romans were on the eve of a war with the 
king of Syria. The peace with Philip was followed by the celebrated 
proclamation at the Isthmian games of the independence of those states of 


Greece which had been under the Macedonian dominion; for the Romans 
well knew that this was the infallible way to establish their own supremacy, 
as the Greeks would be sure never to unite for the common good of their 
country. 


After an interval of a few years, the long-expected war with Antiochus the 
Great of Syria broke out. The immediate occasion of it was the discontent 
of the “tolians, who, being mortally offended with the Romans, sent to 
invite him into Greece. He had been for three years making preparations for 
the war, and he had now at his service the greatest general of the age, if he 
had known how to make use of him. For Hannibal having been appointed 
one of the suffets at Carthage, and finding the power of the judges 
enormous in consequence of their holding their office for life, had a law 
passed reducing it to one year. This naturally raised him a host of enemies, 
whose number was augmented by his financial reforms ; for discovering 
that the public revenues had been diverted into the coffers of the magistrates 
and persons of influence, while the people were directly taxed to pay the 
tribute to the Romans, he instituted an inquiry, and proved that the ordinary 
revenues of the state were abundantly sufficient for all purposes. Those who 
felt their incomes thus reduced sought to rouse the enmity of the Romans 
against Hannibal, whom they charged with a secret correspondence with 
Antiochus ; and though Scipio strongly urged the indignity of the Roman 
senate becoming the instrument of a faction in Carthage, hatred of Hannibal 
prevailed, and three senators were sent to Carthage, ostensibly to settle 
some disputes between the Carthaginians and Masinissa. Hannibal, who 
knew their real object, left the city secretly in the night, and getting on 
board a ship sailed to Tyre. He thence went to Antioch, and finding that 
Antiochus was at Ephesus he proceeded to that city, where he met with a 
most flattering reception from the monarch (195). 


Hannibal, true to his maxim that the Romans were only to be conquered in 
Italy, proposed to the king to let him have a good fleet and ten thousand 
men, with which he would sail over to Africa, when he hoped to be able to 
induce the Carthaginians to take arms again ; and if he did not succeed he 
would land somewhere in Italy. He would have the king meanwhile to pass 
with a large army into Greece, and to remain there ready to invade Italy, if 
necessary. Antiochus at first assented to this plan of the war; but he 


afterwards lent an ear to the suggestions of Thoas the “tolian, who was 
jealous of the great Carthaginian, and gave it up. He himself at length (192) 
passed over to Greece with a small army of ten thousand men ; but instead 
of acting immediately with vigour, he loitered in Euboea, where he 
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espoused a beautiful maiden, wasted his time in petty negotiations in 
Thessaly and the adjoining country, by which he highly offended King 
Philip, whom it was his first duty to conciliate, and thus gave the consul M’. 
Acilius Glabrio time to land his army and enter Thessaly. Antiochus 
hastened from Eubiea to defend the pass of Therraopyla3 against him ; but 
he was totally defeated, and fi)rced to fly to Asia (191). 


Antiochus flattered himself at flrst that the Romans would not follow him 
into Asia ; but Hannibal soon proved to him that such an expectation was a 
vain one, and that he must prepare for war. At Rome the invasion of Asia 
was at once resolved on. The two new consuls, C. La^lius and L. Scipio 
(190), were both equally anxious to have the conducting of this war ; the 
senate were mostly in favour of Lielius, an oihcer of skill and experience, 
while L. Scipio was a man of very moderate abilities. But Scipio Africanus 
offering, if his brother was appointed, to go as his legate, Greece was 
assigned to him as his province without any further hesitation. The Scipios 
then, having raised what troops were requisite, among which five thousand 
of those who had served under Africanus came as volunteers, passed over to 
Epirus with a force of about thirteen thousand men. In Thessaly Acilius 
delivered up to them two legions which he had under his command, and be- 
ing supplied with provisions and eveiything else they required they 
marched through Macedonia and Thrace for the Hellespont. A Roman fleet 
was in the yEgean, which, united with those of Eumenes of Pergamus and 
the Rhodians, proved an overmatch for that of Antiochus, even though 
commanded by Hannibal. When the Scipios reached the Hellespont they 
found everything prepared for the passage by Eumenes. They crossed 
without any opposition ; and as this was the time for moving the Ancilia at 


Rome, P. Scipio, who was one of the salii, caused the army to make a halt 
of a few days on that account. 


While they remained there an envoy came from Antiochus proposing peace, 
on condition of his giving up all claim to the Grecian cities in Asia and 
paying one-half of the expenses of the war. The Scipios insisted on his 
paying all the expenses of the war, as he had been the cause of it, and 
evacuating Asia on this side of [Mount Taurus. The envoy then applied 
privately to P. Scipio, telling him that the king would release without 
ransom his son, who had lately fallen into his hands, and give him a large 
quantity of gold and every honour he could bestow, if through his means he 
could obtain more equitable terms. Scipio expressed his gratitude, as a 
private person, to the king for the offer to release his son ; and, as a friend, 
advised him to accept any terms he could get, as his case was hopeless. The 
envoy retired; the Romans advanced to Ilium, where the consul ascended 
and offered sacrifice to Minerva, to the great joy of the Ilienses, who 
asserted themselves to be the progenitors of the Romans. They thence 
advanced to the head of the river Caicus. Antiochus, who was at Thyatira, 
hearing that P. Scipio was lying sick at Eli«a, sent his son to him, and 
received in return his thanks, and his advice not to engage till he had 
rejoined the army. As in case of defeat his only hopes lay in P. Scipio, he 
took his counsel, and retiring to the foot of Mount Sipylus formed a strong 
camp near Magnesia. 


The consul advanced, and encamped about four miles off ; and as the king 
seemed not inclined to fight, and the Roman soldiers were full of contempt 
for the enemy, and clamorous for action, it was resolved, if he did not 
accept the proffer of battle, to storm his camp. But Antiochus, fearing that 
the spirit of his men would sink if he declined fighting, led them out when 
he saw the Romans in array. 
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The Roman army, consisting of four legions, each of fifty-four hundred 
men, was drawn up in the usual manner, its left resting on a river ; three 
thousand Achsean and Pergamenian foot were placed on the right, and 
beyond them the horse, about three thousand in number ; sixteen African 
elephants were stationed in the rear. The army of Antiochus consisted of 
sixty-two thousand foot, twelve thousand horse, and fifty-four elephants. 
His phalanx of sixteen thousand men was drawn up in ten divisions, each of 
fifty men in rank and thirty-two in file, with two elephants in each of the 
intervals. On the left and right of the phalanx were placed the cavalry, the 
light troops and the remainder of the elephants, the scythed chariots, and 
Arab archers, mounted on dromedaries. 


Wlien the armies were arrayed, there came on a fog, with a slight kind of 
rain, which relaxed the bowstrings, slings, and dart thongs of the numerous 
light troops of the king, and the darkness caused confusion in his long and 
various line. Eumenes, also, by a proper use of the light troops, frightened 
the horses of the scythed chariots, and drove them off the field. The Roman 
horse then charged that of the enemy and put it to flight ; the confusion of 
the left wing extended to the phalangites, who, by their own men rushing 
from the left among them, were prevented from using their long sarissce (or 
spears), and were easily broken and slaughtered by the Romans, who now 
also knew from experience how to deal with the elephants. Antiochus, who 
commanded in person on the right, drove the four turms or troops of horse 
opposed to him, and a part of the foot, back to their camp ; but M. “milius, 
who commanded there, rallied them. Eumenes’ brother, Attains, came from 
the right with some horse ; the king turned and fled ; the rout became 
general ; the slaughter, as usual, was enormous ; the camp was taken and 
pillaged. The loss of the Syrians is stated at fifty-three thousand slain and 
fourteen hundred taken ; that of the Romans and their ally Eumenes at only 
three hundred and fifty men (190). 


All the cities of the coast sent in their submission to the consul, who 
advanced to Sardis. Antiochus was at this time at Apamea ; and when he 
learned that P. Scipio, who had not been in the battle, was arrived, he sent 
envoys to treat of peace on any terms. The Romans had already arranged 
the conditions of peace, and P. Scipio announced them as follows : 
Antiochus should abstain from Europe, and give up all Asia this side of 


Taurus ; pay fifteen thousand Euboic talents for the expenses of the war, 
five hundred down, fifteen hundred when the senate and people ratified the 
peace, the remainder in twelve years, at one thousand talents a year ; give 
Eumenes four hundred talents and a quantity of corn ; give twenty hostages 
; and, above all, deliver up Hannibal, Thoas the “tolian, and three other 
Greeks. The king’s envoys went direct to Rome, whither also went 
Eumenes in person, and embassies from Rhodes and other places ; the 
consul put his troops into winter quarters at Magnesia, Tralles, and Ephesus. 


At Rome the peace was confirmed with Antiochus. The greater part of the 
ceded territory was granted to Eumenes, Lycia and a part of Caria to the 
Rhodians (whose usually prudent aristocracy committed a great error in 
seeking this aggrandisement of their dominion), and such towns as had 
taken part with the Romans were freed from tribute. L. Scipio triumphed on 
his return to Rome, and assumed the surname of Asiaticus, to be in this 
respect on an equality with his illustrious brother. 


Cn. Manlius Vulso succeeded Scipio in Asia (189), and as the Roman 
consuls now began to regard it as discreditable and unprofitable to pass 
their year without a war, he looked round him for an enemy from whom he 
might 
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derive fame and wealth. He fixed on the Gallo-Grecians, as the descendants 
of those Gauls were called who had passed over into Asia in the time of 
Pyrrhus, and won a territory for themselves, named from them in after- 
times Galatia. He stormed their fortified camp on Mount Olympus in 
Mysia, j\ave them a great defeat on the plains of Ancyra, and forced them 
to sue for peace. The booty gained, the produce of their plunder for many 
years, was immense. Manlius then led his army back to the coast for the 
winter. The next year (188) ten commissioners came out to ratify the peace 
with Antiochus ; they added some more conditions, such as the surrender of 
his elephants ; the peace was then sworn to, and the Romans evacuated 


Asia. Hannibal, when he found that the Romans demanded him, retired to 
Crete ; not thinking himself, however, safe in that island, he left it soon after 
and repaired to the court of Prusias, king of Bithj\nia, who felt flattered by 
the presence of so great a man. But the vengeance of Rome did 


Roman Battering Ram 


not sleep, and no less a person than T. Flamininus was sent (183) to demand 
his death or his surrender. The mean-spirited Prusias, immediately after a 
conference with the Roman envoy, sent soldiers to seize his illustrious 
guest.c Cornelius Nepos thus describes the tragic result: 


Hannibal constantly confined himself to one place, being a castle with 
which the king had presented him as a reward for his services, which he so 
contrived, that he had sallies on all sides through which he might escape if 
he should have occasion ; for he always suspected that that would befall 
him, which at last did really happen. The Roman ambassadors, 
accompanied with a great number of men, having at length surrounded this 
castle on all parts, his servant perceiving them from the gate, runs to his 
master and acquaints him that there appeared a more than usual company of 
armed men ; upon which he commanded him to go round all the doors of 
the house and speedily bring him word whether there Avas any way to 
escape. When the boy had immediately acquainted him how the case stood, 
and had farther assured him that all the passages were stopped, he was soon 
satisfied that this could not happen by accident, but that they came to seize 
his person ; and that consequently he could not long enjoy his life, which he 
was resolved should not be in another man’s disposal : upon which he 
immediately swallowed a dose of poison, which he was always accustomed 
to carry with him. Thus, this our most valiant hero, harassed with numerous 
and various labours, reposed himself in death. ‘i 
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It is said that Scipio Africanus died in the same year with liis illustrious 
rival, an instance also of the mutability of fortune, for the conqueror of 
Carthage breathed his last in exile. In the year 193 he had had a specimen of 
the instability of popular favour ; for while at the consular elections he and 
all the Cornelian gens exerted their influence in favour of his cousin P. 


Cornelius Scipio, the son of Cneius who had been killed in Spain, — and 
who was himself of so exemplary a character that, when the statue of the 
Idsean mother Cybele was, by the direction of the Sibylline books, brought 
to Rome from Pergamus, it was committed to his charge, as being the best 
man in the city — they were forced to yield to that of the vainglorious T. 
Quinctius Flamininus, who sued for his brother, the profligate L. Quinctius. 
But, as the historian observes, the glory of Flamininus was fresher ; he had 
triumphed that very year ; whereas Africanus had been now ten years in the 
public view, and since his victory over Hannibal he had been consul a 
second time, and censor — very sufficient reasons for the decline of his 
favour with the unstable people. 


The year after the conclusion of the peace with Antiochus (187) the Q. 
Petillii, tribunes of the people, at the instigation it is said of M. Porcius 
Cato, cited Scipio Africanus before the tribes, to answer various charges on 
old and new grounds, of which the chief was that of having taken bribes 
from Antiochus, and not having accounted for the spoil. Scipio was 
attended to the Forum by an immense concourse of people ; he disdained to 
notice the charges against him ; in a long speech he enumerated the various 
actions he had performed, and taking a book from his bosom, ” In this,” 
said he, ” is an account of all you want to know.” ” Read it,” said the 
tribunes, “and let it then be deposited in the treasury.” “No,” said Scipio, ” I 
will not offer myself such an insult ” ; and he tore up the book before their 
faces. 


The night came on ; the cause was deferred till the next day : at dawn the 
tribunes took their seat on the rostra ; the accused, on being cited, came 
before it, attended by a crowd of his friends and clients. ” This day, ye 
tribunes and quirites,” said he, ” I defeated Hannibal in Africa. As, 
therefore, it should be free from strife and litigation, I will go to the Capitol 
and give thanks to Jupiter and the other gods who inspired me on this and 
other days to do good service to the state. Let whoso will, come with me 
and pray to the gods that ye may always have leaders like unto me.” He 
ascended the Capitol ; all followed him, and the tribunes were left sitting 
alone. He then went round to all the other temples, still followed by the 
people ; and this last day of his glory nearly equalled that of his triumph for 
conquered Africa. His cause was put off for some days longer ; but in the 


interval, disgusted with the prospect of contests with the tribunes which his 
proud spirit could ill brook, he retired to Liternum in Campania. On his not 
appearing, the tribunes spoke of sending and dragging him before the 
tribunal ; but their colleagues interposed, especially Ti. Sempronius 
Gracchus, from whom it was least expected, as he was at enmity with the 
Scipios. The senate thanked Gracchus for his noble conduct, the matter 
dropped, and Scipio spent the remainder of his days at Liternum. He was 
buried there, it is said, at his own desire, that his ungrateful country might 
not even possess his ashes. 


The actions of the two great men who were now removed from the scene 
sufficiently declare their characters. As a general Hannibal is almost 
without an equal ; not a single military error can be charged to him, and the 
address 


1 For this, and for his similar conduct to L. Scipio, the family gave him in 
marriage Cornelia, the daughter of Africanus. The two celebrated Gracchi 
were their sous. 
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with which he managed to keep an army composed of such discordant 
elements as his in obedience, even when obliged to act on the defensive, is 
astonishing. The charges of perfidy, cruelty, and such like, made against 
him by the Roman writers, are quite unfounded, and are belied by facts. 
Nowliere does Hannibal’s character appear so great as when, after the 
defeat of Zama, he, with unbroken spirit, applied the powers of his mighty 
mind to the reform of political abuses and the restoration of the finances, in 
the hopes of once more raising his country to independence. Here he shone 
the true patriot. 


The character of his rival has come down to us under the garb of panegyric ; 
but even after making all due deductions, much remains to be admired. His 
military talents were doubtless considerable ; of his civil virtues we hear but 


little, and we cannot therefore judge of him accurately as a statesman. 
Though a high aristocrat, we have, however, seen that he would not hesitate 
to lower the authority of the senate by appealing to the people in the 
gratification of his ambition ; and we certainly cannot approve of the 
conduct of the public man who disdained to produce his accounts when 
demanded. Of his vaunted magnanimity and generosity we have already 
had occasion to speak, and not in very exalted terms. Still Rome has but one 
name in her annals to place in comparison with that of Africanus ; that 
name, Julius Ctesar, is a greater than his — perhaps than any other. 


To return to our narrative. In the period which had elapsed since the peace 
with Carthage, there had been annual occupation for the Roman arms in 
Cisalpine Gaul, Liguria, and Spain. The Gauls, whose inaction all the time 
Hannibal was in Italy seems hard to account for, resumed arms in the year 
201, at the instigation of one Hasdrubal, who had remained behind from the 
army of Mago ; they took the colony of Placentia, and met several consular 
and prjetorian armies in the field, and, after sustaining many great defeats, 
were completely reduced ; the Ligurians, owing to their mountains, made a 
longer resistance, but they also were brought under the yoke of Rome. In 
Spain the various portions of its warlike population, ill brook-ing the 
dominion of strangers, rose continually in arms, but failed before the 
discipline of the Roman legions and the skill of their commanders. The 
celebrated jNI. Porcius Cato when consul (195) acquired great fame by his 
conduct in that country. 


Philip of Macedonia, who with all his vices was an able prince, had long 
been making preparations for a renewed war with Rome, which he saw to 
be inevitable. He died however (179) before matters came to an extremity. 
His son and successor Perseus was a man of a very different character ; for 
while he was free from his father’s love of wine and women, he did not 
possess his redeeming qualities, and was deeply infected by a mean spirit of 
avarice. It was reserved for him to make the final trial of strength with the 
Romans. Eumenes of Pergamus went himself to Rome, to represent how 
formidable he was become, and the necessity of crushing him ; the envoys 
of Perseus tried in vain to ju.stify him in the eyes of the jealous senate ; war 
was declared (172) against him on the usual pretext of his injuring the allies 


of Rome, and the conduct of it was committed to P. Licinii4s Crassus, one 
of the consuls for the ensuing year. 


The Macedonian army amounted to thirty-nine thousand foot, one-half of 
whom were phalangites, and four thousand horse, the largest that 
Macedonia had sent to tlie field since the time of Alexander the (xreat. 
Perseus advanced into Tliessaly at the liead of this army (171), and at the 
same time the Roman legions entered it from Epirus. An engagement of 
cavalry 
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took place not far from the river Peneus, in which the advantage was 
decidedly on the side of the king. In another encounter success was on that 
of the Romans ; after which Perseus led his troops home for the winter and 
Licinius quartered his in Thessaly and Bceotia. 


Nothing deserving of note occurred in the following year. In the spring of 
169 the consul Q. Marcius Philippus led his army over the Cambunian 
mountains into Macedonia, and Perseus, instead of occupying the passes in 
the rear and cutting off his supplies from Thessaly, cravenly retired before 
him, and allowed him to ravage all the south of Macedonia. Marcius 
returned to Thessaly for the winter, and in the ensuing spring (168) the new 
consul, L. jEmilius Paulus (son of the consul who fell at Cannie), a man of 
high consideration, of great talent, and who had in a former consulate 
gained much fame in Spain, came out to take the command. 


Meantime the wretched avarice of Perseus was putting an end to every 
chance he had of success. Eumenes had offered, for the sum of fifteen 
hundred talents, to abstain from taking part in the war, and to endeavour to 
negotiate a peace for him : Perseus gladly embraced the offer, and was 
ready enough to arrange about the hostages which Eumenes agreed to give ; 
but he hesitated to part with the money before he had had the value for it, 
and he proposed that it should be deposited in the temple at Samothrace till 


the war was ended. As Samothrace belonged to Perseus, Eumenes saw that 
he was not to be trusted, and he broke off the negotiation. Again, a body of 
Gauls, with ten thousand horse and an equal number of foot, from beyond 
the Ister, to whom he had promised large pay, were now at hand; Perseus 
sought to circumvent them and save his money, and the offended barbarians 
ravaged Thrace and returned home. It is the opinion of the historian, that if 
he had kept his word with these Gauls, and sent them into Thessaly, the 
situation of the Roman army, placed thus between two armies, might have 
been very perilous. Lastly, he agreed to give Gentius, king of Illyricum, 
three hundred talents if he went to war with the Romans : he sent ten of 
them at once, and directed those who bore the remainder to go very slowly ; 
meantime his ambassador kept urging Gentius, who, to please him, seized 
two Roman envoys who arrived just then, and imprisoned them. Perseus, 
thinking him fully committed with the Romans by this act, sent to recall the 
rest of his money. 


Paulus led his army without delay into Macedonia, and in the 
neighbourhood of Pydna he forced the crafty Perseus to come to an 
engagement. The victory was speedy and decisive on the side of the 
Romans; the Macedonian horse fled, the king setting the example, and the 
phalanx thus left exposed was cut to pieces. Perseus fled with his treasures 
to Amphipolis, and thence to the sacred isle of Samothrace. All Macedonia 
submitted to the consul, who then advanced to Amphipolis after Perseus, 
who in vain sent letters suing for favour (168). 


Meantime the prsetor Cn. Octavius was come with his fleet to Samothrace. 
He sought ineffectually to induce Perseus to surrender, and then so wrought 
on the people of the island, that the unhappy prince, considering himself no 
longer safe, resolved to try to escape to Cotys, king of Thrace, his only 
remaining ally. A Cretan ship-master undertook to convey him away 
secretly; provisions, and as much money as could be carried thither 
unobserved, were put on board his bark in the evening, and at midnight the 
king left the temple secretly and proceeded to the appointed spot. But no 
bark was there ; the Cretan, false as any of his countrymen, had set sail for 
Crete as soon as it was dark. Perseus having wandered about the shore 
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till near daylight, slunk back and concealed himself in a corner of the 
temple. He was soon obliged to surrender to Octavius, by whom he was 
conveyed to the consul. Macedonia was, by the direction of the senate, 
divided into four republics, between which there was to be neither inter- 
marriaf/e nor purchase of immovable property (Aconnubium or 
commercium’); each was to defray the expenses of its own government, and 
pay to Rome one-half of the tribute it had paid to the kings ; the silver and 
gold mines were not to be wrought, no ship-timber was to be felled, no 
troops to be kept except on the frontiers ; all \y\o had held any office, civil 
or military, under Perseus were ordered to quit Macedonia and go and live 
in Italy, lest if they remained at home they sliould raise disturbances. In 
Greece the lovers of their country were put to death or removed to Italy, 
under pretext of their having favoured the cause of Perseus, and the 
administration of affairs was placed in the hands of the tools of Rome. 


Paulus on his return to Rome celebrated his triumph with great 
magnificence. His soldiers — because he had maintained rigid discipline 
and had given them less of the booty than they had expected — instigated 
by Ser. Sulpicius Galba, one of their tribunes, a personal enemy to the 
consul, had tried to prevent it ; but the eloquence of M. Ser villus and others 
prevailed. Perseus and his children, examples of the mutability of fortune, 
preceded the car of the victor. After the triumph, Perseus was confined at 
Alba in the Marsian land, where he died a few years after. 


Octavius was allowed to celebrate a naval triumph ; and the praetor L. 
Anicius Gallus, who had in thirty days reduced Illyricum and made Gentius 
and all his family captives, also triumphed for that country. 


AFFAIRS OF CARTHAGE ^ 


After the conclusion of the Hannibalian War, the Carthaginians seemed 
disposed to remain at peace ; but the ambition of their neighbour Masinissa, 


whose life, to their misfortune, was extended to beyond ninety years, would 
not allow them to rest. He was continually encroaching on their territory 
and seizing their subject towns. The Roman senate, when appealed to as the 
common superior, sent out commissioners, who almost invariably decided 
in favour of Masinissa, and he gradually extended his dominion from the 
ocean inlands to the Syrtes. 


On one of the.se occasions M. Porcius Cato was one of those sent out ; and 
when he saw the fertility of the Carthaginian territory and its high state of 
culture, and the strength, wealth, and population of the city, he became 
apprehensive of its yet endangering the power of Rome ; his vanity also, of 
whicli he had a large share, was wounded, because the Carthaginians, who 
were manifestly in the right, would not acquiesce at once in the decision of 
himself and his colleagues ; and he returned to Rome full of bitterness 
against them. Henceforth he concluded all his speeches in the senate \’\i\ 


^ This town, which must not be confounded with the ancient Alba Longa, 
lay on the Fucine Lake. 


P The great original authority for the Third Punic War was Polybius/’ 
whose accounts of striking incidents in tlie Hannibalic Wars we have 
previously quoted. Polybius was the personal friend of Scipio the Younger 
and was present, as we shall see, at the destruction of Carthage. 
Unfortunately his first-hand description of that memorable event ha.s not 
been preserved. But the accounts of Livy ‘ and of Appian o were based 
largely, if not solely, upon Polybius. Appian’s account of the war :us a 
whole is too long for in.sertioii here ; but Keiglitley’s description is 
virtually an abridgment of Appian, paragraph by paragraph, at times the 
translation being almost literal. For the concluding scenes we shall turn to 
Appian himself. ] 
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these words, “1 also think that Carthage should be destroyed.” On the other 
side, P. Scipio Nasica, either from a regard to justice, or, as it is said, 
persuaded that the only mode of saving Rome from the corruption to which 
she was tending was to keep up a formidable rival to her, strenuously 
opposed this course. The majority, however, inclined to the opinion of Cato 
; it was resolved to lay hold on the tirst plausible pretext for declaring war, 
and to those who were so disposed a pretext was not long wanting. 


At Carthage there were three parties ; the Roman, the Numidian, and the 
popular party. This last, which, with all its faults, alone was patriotic, drove 
out of the city about forty of the principal of the Numidian party, and made 
the people swear never to re-admit them nor listen to any proposals for their 
return. The exiles repaired to Masinissa, who sent his sons Micipsa and 
Gulussa to Carthage on their behalf. But Carthalo, a leader of the popular 
party, shut the gates against them, and Hamilcar, the other popular leader, 
fell on Gulussa as he was coming again, and killed some of those who 
attended him. This gave occasion to a war ; a battle was fought between 
Masinissa and the Punic troops led by Hasdrubal, which lasted from 
morning to night without being completely decided. But Masinissa having 
enclosed the Punic army on a hill, starved them into a surrender ; and 
Gulussa, as they were departing unarmed, fell on and slaughtered them all. 
The Carthaginians lost no time in sending to Rome to justify themselves, 
having previously passed sentence of death on Hasdrubal, Carthalo, and the 
other authors of the war. The senate, however, would accept of no excuse ; 
and after various efforts on the part of the Carthaginians to avert it, war was 
proclaimed against them (149), and the conduct of it committed to the 
consuls L. Marcius Censorinus and M’. Maniliuc Nepos, with secret orders 
not to desist till Carthage was destroyed. Their army is said to have 
consisted of eighty thousand foot and four thousand horse, which had been 
previously prepared for this war. 


OUTBREAK OF THE THIRD PUNIC WAR 


The Carthaginians were informed almost at the same moment of the 
declaration of war and of the sailing of the Roman army. They saw 
themselves without ships (for they had been prohibited to build any), 


without an all}? (even Utica, not eight miles from their city, having joined 
the Romans), without mercenaries, or even supplies of corn, and the flower 
of their youth had been lately cut off by Masinissa. They again sent an 
embassy to Rome, to make a formal surrender of their city. The senate 
replied that if within thirty days they sent three hundred children of the 
noblest families as hostages to the consuls in Sicily, and did whatever the 
consuls commanded them, they should be allowed to be free and governed 
by their own laws, and to retain all the territory they possessed in Africa. At 
the same time secret orders were sent to the consuls to abide by their 
original instructions. 


The Carthaginians became somewhat suspicious at no mention of their city 
having been made by the senate. They however resolved to obey, and leave 
no pretext for attacking them ; the hostages accordingly were sent to 
Lilybaium, amidst the tears and lamentations of their parents and relatives. 
The consuls straightway transmitted them to Rome, and then told the 
Carthaginians that they would settle the remaining matters at Utica, to 
which place they lost no time in passing over, and when the Punic envoys 
came to learn their will, they said that as the Carthaginians had declared 
their wish 
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[149 B.C.] and resolution to live at peace they could have no need for arms 
and weapons ; they therefore required them to deliver up all that the }- had. 
This mandate also was obeyed ; two hundred thousand sets of armour, with 
weapons of all kinds in proportion, were brought on wagons into the Roman 
camp, accompanied by the priests, the senators, and the chief persons of the 
city. Censorinus then, having praised their diligence and ready obedience, 
announced to them the further will of the senate, which was that they 
should quit Carthage, which the Romans intended to level, and build 
another town in any part of the territory they pleased, but not wit!) in less 
tlian ten miles of the sea. The moment they heard this ruthless command 
tliey abandoned themselves to every extravagance of grief and despair; they 


rolled themselves on the ground, they tore their garments and their hair, 
they beat their breasts and faces, they called on the gods, they abused the 
Romans for their treachery and deceit. When they recovered from their 
paroxysm they spoke again, requesting to be allowed to send an embassy to 
Rome. The consul said this would be to no purpose, for the will of the 
senate must be carried into effect. They then departed, with melancholy 
forebodings of the reception they might meet with at home, and some of 
them ran away on the road, 


Cak for carrying a Battering Ram 


fearing to face the enraged populace. Censorinus forthwith sent twenty 
ships to cast anchor before Carthage. 


The people, who were anxiously waiting their return, when they saw their 
downcast melancholy looks, abandoned themselves to despair and lamented 
aloud. The envoys passed on in silence to the senate house, and there made 
known the inexorable resolve of Rome. When the senators heard it they 
groaned and wept ; the people without joined in their lamentations ; tlien 
giving way to rage, they rushed in and tore to pieces the principal advisers 
of the delivery of the liostages and arms ; they stoned the ambassadors and 
dragged them about the city ; and then fell on and abused in various ways 
such Italians as happened to be still there. The senate that very day resolved 
on war ; they proclaimed liberty to the slaves, they chose Hasdrubal — 
whom they had condemned to deatli, and who was at a place called 
Nepheris at tlie head of a force of twenty thousand men — general for the 
exterior, and another Hasdrubal, the grandson of IMasinissa, for the city ; 
and having again applied in vain to the consuls for a truce that tliey might 
send envoys to Rome, they prepared vigorously for defence, resolved to 
endure the last rather than abandon their city. The temples and other sacred 
places were turned into worksliops, men and women laboured day and 
niglit in the manufacture of arms, and the women cut off their long liair that 
it might be twisted into bowstrings. The consuls meantime, though urged by 


Masinissa, did not advance against the city, either through dislike of the 
unpleasant task, or because tliey thought that they could take it 
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whenever they pleased. At length they led their troops to the attack of the 
town. 


The city of Carthage lay on a peninsula at the bottom of a large bay ; at its 
neck, which was nearly three miles in width, stood the citadel, Byrsa, on a 
rock whose summit was occupied by the temple of Esmun or “Esculapius ; 
from the neck on the east ran a narrow belt or tongue of land between the 
lake of Tunis and the sea ; at a little distance inlands extended a rocky ridge, 
through which narrow passes had been hewn. The harbour was on the east 
side of the peninsula ; it was double, consisting of an outer and an inner 
one, and its mouth, which was seventy feet Avide, was secured with iron 
chains ; the outer harbour was surrounded by a quay for the landing of 
goods. The inner one, named the Cothon, was for the ships of war ; its only 
entrance was through the outer one, and it was defended by a double wall ; 
in its centre was an elevated island, on which stood the admiral’s house, 
whence there was a view out over the open sea. The Cothon was able to 
contain 220 ships, and was provided with all the requisite magazines. A 
single wall environed the whole city ; that of Byrsa was triple, each wall 
being thirty ells high exclusive of the battlements, and at intervals of two 
hundred feet were towers four stories high. A double row of vaults ran 
round each wall, the lower one containing stalls for three hundred elephants 
and four thousand horses, with granaries for their fodder ; the upper 
barracks, for twenty thousand foot and four thousand horse. Three streets 
led from Byrsa to the market, which was near the Cothon, which liarbour 
gave name to this quarter of the town. That part of the town which lay to the 
west and north was named Megara ; it was more thinly inhabited, and full 
of gardens divided by walls and hedges. The city was in compass twenty- 
three miles, and is said to have contained at this time seven hundred 
thousand inhabitants. 


The consuls divided their forces ; Censorinus attacked from his ships the 
wall where it was weakest, at the angle of the isthmus, while Manilius 
attempted to fill the ditch and carry the outer works of the great wall. They 
reckoned on no resistance ; but their expectations were deceived, and they 
were forced to retire. Censorinus then constructed two large battering-rams, 
with which he threw down a part of the wall near the belt ; the 
Carthaginians partly rebuilt it during the night, and next day they drove out 
with loss such of the Romans as had entered by the breach. They had also in 
the night made a sally and burned the engines of the besiegers. It being now 
the dog days, Censorinus finding the situation of his camp, close to a lake 
of standing water, unwdiolesome, removed to the seashore. The 
Carthaginians then, watching when the wind blew strong from the sea on 
the Roman station, used to fill small vessels with combustibles, to which 
they set fire, and spreading their sails let the wind drive them on the Roman 
ships, many of which were thus destroyed. 


Censorinus having gone to Rome for the elections, the Carthaginians 
became more daring, and they ventured a nocturnal attack on the camp of 
Manilius, in which they would have succeeded but for the presence of mind 
of Scipio, one of the tribunes, who led out the horse at the rear of the camp 
and fell on them unexpectedly. A second nocturnal attack was frustrated by 
the same Scipio, who was now the life and soul of the army. Manilius then, 
contrary to the advice of Scipio, led his troops to Nepheris against 
Hasdrubal ; but he was forced to retire with loss, and four entire cohorts 
would have been cut off had it not been for the valour and the skill of 
Scipio. Shortly after, when commissioners came out from Rome to inquire 
into the causes of the want of success, Manilius and his officers, laying 
aside 
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army for him was also manifest ; of all which the commissioners informed 
the senate and people on their return. 


Masinissa dying at this time, left the regulation of his kingdom to Scipio, 
who divided the regal otiice among the three legitimate sons of the 
deceased monarch ; giving the capital and the chief dignity to Micipsa, the 
eldest, the management of the foreign relations to Gulussa, and the 
administration of justice to Mastanabal. !Sci])io also induced Himilco 
Phamteas, a Punic commander, who had hitherto done the Romans much 
mischief, to desert to them, bringing over with him twenty-two hujidred 
horses. 


In the spring (148) the new consul L. Calpurnius Piso came out to take the 
command of the army, and the praetor L. Hostilius Mancinus to take that of 
the fleet. They attacked the town of Clupea by sea and land, but were 
repulsed ; and Calpurnius then spent the whole summer to no purpose in the 
siege of a strong town named Hippagreta. The Carthaginians, elevated by 
their unexpected good fortune, were now masters of the country ; they 
insulted the Romans, and endeavoured to detach the Numidians. Hasdrubal, 
proud of his successes over Manilius, aspired to the command in the city ; 
he accused the other Hasdrubal of having intelligence with his uncle 
Gulussa, who was in the Roman camp ; and when this last, on being 
charged with it in the senate, hesitated from surprise, the senators fell on 
and killed him with the seats ; and his rival thus gained his object. 


The elections now came on at Rome ; Scipio was there as a candidate for 
the sedileship ; all eyes were turned on him, his friends doubtless were not 
idle, and the letters from the soldiers in Africa represented him as the only 
man able to take Carthage. The tribes therefore resolved to make him con- 
sul, though he was not of the proper age.’ The presiding consul opposed in 
vain ; he was elected, and the people further assumed the power of 
assigning him Africa for his province. 


This celebrated man was son to “milius Paulus, the conqueror of 
Macedonia. He had been adopted by Scij/io the son of Africanus ; the 
Greek historian Poly bins and the philosopher Pana?tius were his instructors 
and friends ; and he had already distinguished himself as a soldier both in 
Spain and Africa. 


The very evening that Scipio arrived at Utica (147) he had again an 
opportunity of saving a part of the Roman army ; for Mancinus, a vain rash 


man, having brought the fleet close to Carthage, and observing a part of the 
wall over the cliffs left unguarded, landed some of his men, who mounted 
to the wall. The Carthaginians opened a gate and came to attack them; the 
Romans drove them back and entered the town. Mancinus landed more 
men, and as it was now evening he sent off to Utica, requiring provisions 
and a reinforcement to be forwarded without delay, or else they would 
never be able to keep their position. Scipio, who arrived that evening, 
received about midnight the letters of Mancinus ; he ordered the soldiers he 
had brought with him and the serviceable Uticans to get on board at once, 
and he set forth in the last watch, directing his men to stand erect on the 
decks and let themselves be seen ; he also released a prisoner, and sent him 
to tell at Carthage that Scipio was coming. Mancinus meantime was hard 
pressed by the enemies, who attacked him at dawn : he placed five hundred 
men with armour around the remainder (three thousand men), who had 
none ; but this availed them not ; they were on the point of being forced 
down the cliffs 


^ The lawful age for the consulate at this time was forty-three years, and 
Scipio was only thirty-eight. 
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when Scipio appeared. The Carthaginians, who expected him, fell back a 
little, and he lost no time in taking off Mancinus and his companions in 
peril. 


Scipio, on taking the command, finding extreme laxity of discipline and 
disorder in the army, in consequence of the negligence of Piso, called an 
assembly, and having upbraided the soldiers with their conduct, declared his 
resolution of maintaining strict discipline ; he then ordered all sutlers, 
camp-followers, and other useless and pernicious people to quit the camp, 
which he now moved to within a little distance of Carthage. The 
Carthaginians also formed a camp about half a mile from their walls, which 


Hasdrubal entered at the head of six thousand foot and one thousand horse, 
— all seasoned troops. 


When Scipio thought the discipline of his men sufficiently revived, he 
resolved to attempt a night attack on the |\legara; but being perceived by the 
defenders, the Romans could not scale the walls. Scipio then observing a 
tur-ret (probably a garden one) which belonged to some private person, and 
was Close to the wall, and of the same height with it, made some of his men 
ascend it. These drove down with their missiles those on the walls opposite 
them, and then laying planks and boards across got on the wall, and 
jumping down opened a gate to admit Scipio, who entered with four 
thousand men. The Punic soldiers fled to the Byrsa, thinking that the rest of 
the town was taken, and those in the camp hearing the tumult ran thither 
also ; but Scipio, finding the Megara full of gardens with trees and hedges 
and ditches filled with water, and therefore unsafe for an invader, withdrew 
his men and went back to his camp. In the morning Hasdrubal, to satiate his 
rage, took what Roman prisoners he had, and placing them on the walls in 
sight of the Roman camp, mutilated them in a most horrible manner, and 
then flung them down from the lofty battlements. When the senators 
blamed him, he put some of them to death, and he made himself in effect 
the tyrant of the city. 


Scipio having taken and burned the deserted camp of the enemy, formed a 
camp within a dart’s cast of their wall, running from sea to sea across the 
isthmus, and strongly fortified on all sides. By this means he cut them off 
from the land; and as the only way in which provisions could now be 
brought into the city was by sea, when vessels, taking advantage of winds 
that drove off the Roman ships, ran into the harbour, he resolved to stop up 
its mouth by a mole. He commenced from the belt, forming the mole of 
great breadth and with huge stones. The besieged at first mocked at the 
efforts of the Romans ; but when they saw how rapidly the work advanced 
they became alarmed, and instantly set about digging another passage out of 
the port into the open sea ; they at the same time built ships out of the old 
materials ; and they wrought so constantly and so secretly, that the Romans 
at length saw all their plans frustrated, a new entrance opened to the 
harbour, and a fleet of fifty ships of war and a great number of smaller 
vessels issue from it. Had their evil destiny now allowed the Carthaginians 


A Roman Standard 
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to take advantacfe of the consternation of the Romans, and fall at once on 
their fleet, which was utterly unprepared, they might have destroyed it; but 
they contented themselves with a bravado and then returned to port. On the 
third day the two fleets engaged from morn till eve with various success. 
The small vessels of the enemy annoyed the Romans very much in the 
action ; but in the retreat they got ahead of their own ships, and blocking up 
the mouth of the harbour, obliged them to range themselves along a” quay 
which had been made witliout the walls for the lauding of goods, whither 
tlie Roman ships followed them and did them much mischief. During the 
night they got into port, but in the morning Scipio resolved to try to effect a 
lodgment on the quay which was so close to the harbour. He assailed the 
works that were on it with rams, and threw down a part of them ; but in the 
night the Carthaginians came, some swimming, some wad-ing through the 
water, having combustibles with them, to whicli they set fire when near the 
machines, and thus burned them. They then repaired the works ; but Scipio 
finally succeeded in fixing a corps of four thousand men on the quay. 


During the winter Scipio took by storm the Punic camp before Nepheris, 
and that town surrendered after a siege of twenty-two days. As it was from 
Nepheris that Carthage received almost the whole of its supplies, they now 
failed, and famine was severely felt.c 


APPIAN’S account of the destruction of CARTHAGE 


As soon as spring came on, Scipio assaulted the citadel called Byrsa and the 
gate called Cothon at the same time, which caused Hasdrubal to set on fire 
that part of the gate wAhich was square ; but whilst he expected Scipio 


should make a new attempt on that side, and stood firm with the inhabitants, 
L?elius mounted privately by the other side of the gate which was of a 
round figure, and making himself master of it, the shouts of those that were 
already got up so dismayed the enemies that the other soldiers now 
contemning the besieged, and having filled all the places difficult to pass 
with beams, engines, and planks, they leaped in on all sides in spite of all 
the resistance of the guards oppressed with hunger and lost to all courage ; 
Scipio thus possessed of the wall that encompassed the gate called Cothon, 
got thence into the great place of tlie city which was nigh unto it, where 
night coming on, and not suffering him to go farther, he kept there in arms 
with those soldiers he had with him, and as soon as day broke, caused four 
thousand fresh men to come thither, who being got into Apollo’s temple, 
plundered his statue which was all of gold, and all the inside of the temple, 
w’ hich was covered with plates of gold of a thousand talents’ weight. They 
cut in pieces the plates witli their swords, do what their captains could to 
hinder them, till such time as having got what they could they pursued their 
enterprise. 


Meanwhile Scipio’s chief design was against the place called Byrsa, for that 
was the strongest of all the city, and a world of people were retreated 
thither. The way from the great place thither was up hill through three 
streets, on each side of which there was a continuance of very liigh liouses, 
whose upper stories, jetting somewhat over into the street, whole showers 
of darts flew from thence upon the Romans, who were constraiiunl before 
they passed farther to force the first houses and there post themselves, that 
from thence they might drive out those that fought in the neighbouring 
houses, 
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and after they had driven them out, they laid beams and planks from one 
side of the street to the other, on which, as on bridges, they passed across 
the streets ; thus they maintained war in the chambers whilst as fast as they 
met they fought more cruelly below in the streets. 


All places were filled with cries and groans, people dying a thousand 
different sorts of deaths, some at sword’s point, some thrown headlong 
down from the tops of the houses upon the pavement, others falling upon 
javelins, pikes, and swords presented against them, however none durst yet 
set fire because of those who maintained the fight in the lofts ; but when 
Scipio had gained the foot of the fortress all the three streets were 
immediately in a Same, and the soldiers had charge to hinder the ruins of 
the houses caused by the fire from falling into the street, that the whole 
army might have the more convenient passage ; and now were new 
spectacles of calamity to be seen, the fire devouring and overturning the 
houses, and the Roman soldiers all about so far from hindering it, that they 
endeavoured to involve the rest in the same ruin. The miserable 
Carthaginians in despair falling confusedly with the stones and bricks on 
the pavement, dead bodies, nay, people yet living, and especially old men, 
women, and children, who had hidden themselves in the most secret places 
of the houses, some laden with wounds, others half burnt, and all crying out 
in a deplorable manner, others tumbling headlong from the upper stories of 
the houses among the mass of stones and wood were in their falls torn in 
pieces. 


Nor was this the end of their miseries, for the pioneers, who to make way 
for the soldiers, removed the rubbish out of the middle of the streets, tossed 
with their hooks and forks the bodies, as well of the dead as living, into the 
vaults, turning them with their iron instruments as if they had been pieces of 
wood or stones, so that there might be seen holes full of heaps of men, of 
which some having been headlong thrown in, yet breathed a long time and 
lay with their legs above ground, and others interred up to the neck were 
exposed to the cruelty of the masons and pioneers, who took pleasure to see 
their heads and brains crushed under the horses’ feet, for these sort of 
people placed not those wretches so by chance but of set purpose. 


As for the men of war, their being engaged in the fight, with the hopes of 
approaching victory, the eagerness of the soldiers heightened by the sounds 
of the trumpets, the noise made by the majors and captains in giving their 
orders, made them even like furies and hindered them from amusing 
themselves at these spectacles. In this bloody toil they continued six days 
and six nights without respite, save only that the soldiers were from time to 


time relieved by other fresh ones, lest the continual watchings, labour, 
slaughter and horror should make their hearts fail them. Scipio only bore 
out all this time without sleeping ; he was continually in action, continually 
running from one place to another, and taking no food but what offered 
itself by chance as he was passing, till such time as quite tired out he sat 
down in an eminent place, that he might see what passed. Meanwhile 
strange havoc was made on all sides and this calamity seemed likely to 
continue much longer, when on the seventh day they had recourse to his 
clemency, and came to him bringing in their hand the Vervein of 
iEsculapius whose temple is the most considerable in all the fortress, 
desiring no other composition but that he would please to give their lives to 
all that would come forth, which he granted to them, except only to the 
runaways. There came forth fifty thousand as well men as women, who he 
caused to pass out of the little gate towards the fields with a good guard. 
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[146 B.C.] The runaways, who were about nine hundred, seeing there was 
no mercy for thera, withdrew into the temple with llasdrubal, his wife and 
children, where, though they were a small number, they might defend 
themselves, because of the lieight of the place situated upon rocks, and to 
which in time of peace they ascended by sixty steps, but at length oppressed 
with famine, watchino-s, and fear, and seeing their destruction so nigh, 
impatience seized them, ami quitting the lower part of the temple they fled 
to the highest story. Hasdrubal meanwhile privately withdrew himself and 
went to Scipio with a branch of olive in his hand ; Scipio having 
commanded him to come up and prostrate himself at his feet, showed him 
to the runaways, Avho seeing him demanded silence, which being granted, 
after having vomited forth an infinite number of revilings and reproaches 
against Hasdrubal, they set fire to the temple, and buried themselves in the 
flame. It is said that whilst the fire was kindling, Hasdrubal’s wife, decking 
herself in the best manner she could, and placing herself in the sight of 
Scipio, spoke to him ith a loud voice in this manner. 


The Oration of HasdruhaVs Wife; Scipio” 8 Moralising 


” T wish nothing to thee, O Roman, but all prosperity, for thou dost act only 
according to the rights of war. But I beseech the gods of Carthage, and thou 
thyself to punish, as he deserves, that Hasdrubal, who has betrayed his 
country, his gods, his wife, and children,” and then addressing her speech to 
Hasdrubal : ” Perfidious wretch,” said she, ” thou most wicked of all 
mankind ! This fire is about to devour me and my children ; but thou, great 
captain of Carthage, for what triumph are not thou reserved, or what 
punishment will not he make thee suffer, at whose feet I now see thee.” ^ 


After these reproaches slie cut her children’s throats and cast them into the 
fire, and then threw herself headlong in ; such, as is reported, was the end of 
this woman, but this death had certainly better become her husband. 


As for Scipio, seeing that city which had flourished for seven hundred years 
since it was first built, comparable to any empire whatsoever for extent of 
dominion by sea and land, for its arms, for its fleets, for its elephants, for its 
riches, and preferable even to all nations on the earth for generosity and 
resolution, since after their arms and ships were taken away, they had 
supported themselves against famine and war for three years together, — 
seeing it, I say, now absolutely ruined, it is said that he shed tears and 
publicly deplored the hard fortune of his enemies. He considered tliat cities, 
peoples, and empires are subject to revolutions, as well as the conditions of 
private men, that the same disgrace had happened to Troy, that powerful 
city, and afterwards to the Assyrians, Medes, and Persians, whose dominion 
extended so far, and lately to the Macedonians, whose empire was so great 
and flourishing, which was the reason that unawares, and as it were without 
thinking of it, that distich of Homer’s escaped him, — 


[1 Ihne/ says of tliis : ” We have .serious doubts about the truth of this 
dramatic effect, which would do honour to any staj:ce manager. A woman 
standing on the roof of a burning temple, and, in the midst of uproar and 
carnage, haranguing her husband, who is at a safe distance, is a scene 
passing all bounds of historical probability. What makes it particularly 
suspicious is the pretty little piece of adulation which the frantic woman has 
the politeness to address to Scipio: aol fiii> ov vfxeati iKdtOiv (3 
‘Poj/iai^f, \““t yap iroXeniav a-Tpareviras. Appian.f/ VII, .31. Kal t(J) 
<rrpaTTj7(p fj.fyi\as iiraviiye rds x«ip”’<»5-Polybius,” XX XIX, ‘^, (k All 


this is ;vs much a fiction as any scene in a sensational novel. We have no 
doubt that Hasdrubal and his wife were retained by the lloman deserters 
against their will. At la.st llasdrubal succeeded in escaping from them 
(\affd)v ((pvye. Appian, VIII, 131). It is po.ssible that thereupon his wife 
and children were murdered before his eyes.” ] 
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” Priam’s and Troy’s time come, they Fates obey, And must to fire and 
sword be made a prey.” 


And Polybius who had been his tutor, demanding of him in familiar 
discourse what he meant by those words, he ingeniously answered, that the 
consideration of the vicissitude of human affairs had put him in mind of his 
country, whose fate he likewise feared ; as the same Polybius reports in his 
histories. 


Plundering the City 


Carthage thus taken, Scipio gave the plunder to the soldiers for some days, 
except only the gold and silver, and offerings, which were found in the 
temple. After which he distributed several military recompenses to all his 
soldiers, except only those who had pillaged Apollo’s temple. And having 
caused a very light ship to be laden with the spoil of the enemy, he sent it to 
Rome to carry the news of victory, and caused it to be signified throughout 
all Sicily that those who would come and claim the offerings made to their 
temples, which had been carried away by the Carthaginians when they had 
made war in that island, should have them restored. Thus giving testimonies 
of his goodness in all that he could, he gained the good will of all the 
people. And, at last, having sold what remained of the spoil, he caused all 
the bucklers, engines, and useless ships to be piled together, and being girt 
after the manner of the Romans, set fire to them as a sacrifice to Mars and 
Minerva. 


The ship that went from Carthage happened to arrive at Rome in an 
evening, where as soon as the news was known of tlie taking of that city, all 
the people flocked to the public places, and the night was spent in rejoicings 
and embracing each other, as if this victory (the greatest that ever the 
Romans had gained) had confirmed the public repose, which the} before 
thought insecure. Tliey knew well, that they and their predecessors had 
done great things against the Macedonians, the Spaniards, and lately against 
the great Antiochus, as likewise in Italy ; but they confessed they never had 
a war so much to be feared as this, by reason of the generosity, prudence, 
and hardiness of their enemies ; nor so perilous, by reason of their infidelity. 
They likewise remembered the miseries they had suffered by the 
Carthaginians in Sicily, in Spain, and likewise in Italy, for sixteen whole 
years together, during which Hannibal had sacked four hundred cities, and 
destroyed in divers encounters three hundred thousand men, and being 
several times come to the very gates of their city, had reduced them to the 
last extremities. These things considered, made them with difficulty believe 
what was told of the victory, and they often demanded of one another if it 
were certain that Carthage was destroyed. 


Thus they passed the night in recounting one to another how, after having 
disarmed the Carthaginians, they had presently made themselves new arms 
beyond judgment of all the world. How having taken away their ships, they 
had built others of old stuff; and how having stopped the entrance of their 
port, they had in a few days dug a new one on the other side. They spoke 
likewise of the unmeasurable height of their walls, the vast stones they were 
built with, the fire which they had several times put to the engines. In short 
they represented to the eyes of the auditors the whole figure of this war; 
insomuch that giving life to their discourse by their gesture they seemed to 
see Scipio on the ladders, on the ships, in the gates, and in the streets, 
running from one side to the other. 
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Sacrifices and the Triumph 


The people having thus spent the night, on the morrow solemn sacrifices 
were made to the gods, and public prayers, wherein every tribe assisted 
separately ; after which plays and spectacles were exhibited to public view, 
and then the senate sent ten commissioners, of the number of the Fathers, to 
settle jointly with Scipio such orders as were most necessary for that 
province and for the Romans’ best advantage. As soon as they were arrived 
they ordered Scipio to demolish what remained of Carthage ; henceforth 
forbidding any to inhabit there, with horrible imprecations against those 
who in prejudice of this interdict should attempt to rebuild anything, 
especially the fort called Hyrsa, and the place called Megara, to the rest 
they defended no man’s entrance. They decreed likewise that all the cities 
which in that war had held on the enemy’s party should be razed, and gave 
their territories, conquered by the Roman arms, to the Roman allies, 
particularly gratifying those of Utica with all the country extending from 
Carthage to Ilippone ; they made all the rest of the province tributary, from 
which neither men or women were exempt, resolving that every year there 
should be a prtetor sent from the city, and having given these orders they 
returned to Rome. Scipio having executed them, and beholding himself at 
the height of his wishes, made sacrifices, and set forth plays in honour of 
the gods, and after settling all things in a good condition returned to Rome, 
whither he entered in triumph. Never was anything beheld more glorious, 
for there was nothing to be seen but statues and rarities, and curious pieces 
of an inestimable price which the Carthaginians had for so long a time been 
bringing into Africa from all parts of the world, where they had gained an 
infinite of victories. fl’ 


THE ACHAAN WAR 


In the same year in which Lucullus and Galba took command in Spain, the 
senate was induced to perform an act of tardy justice in the release of the 
Achtean captives. The abduction of the best men in every state of Greece 
gave free scope, as has been said, to the oppressions of the tyrants favoured 
by Rome. In the Achaean assembly alone there was still spirit enough to 
check Callicrates, who never ventured to assail the persons and property of 
his fellow-citizens. Meantime years rolled on ; the captives still languished 


in Etruscan prisons; hope deferred and sickness were fast tliinning their 
numbers ; the a.ssembly asked only that Polybius and Stratius might return, 
but the request was met by a peremptory negative. At last, when Scipio 
returned from Spain, he induced Cato to intercede for these unhappy men. 
The manner of the old censor’s intercession is characteristic. 


The debate had lasted long and the issue was somcAvhat doubtful, when 
Cato rose, and, without a word about justice or humanity, simply said : ” 
Have we really nothing to do but to sit here all day, debating whether a 
parcel of old Greeks are to liave their colTins made here or at home ? ” The 
question was decided by this unfeeling argument, and the prisoners, who in 
sixteen years had dwindled from one thousand to three hundred, were set 
free. But when Polybius prayed tliat liis comrades might be restored to their 
former rank and honours, the old senator smiled, and told him “he was 
acting like Ulysses, when he ventured back into the cave of the Cyclops to 
recover his cap and belt.” 
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The men released in this ungracious way had passed the best part of their 
lives in captivity. The elder and more experienced among them were dead. 
The survivors returned with feelings embittered against Rome; they were 
rash and ignorant, and, what was worse, they had lost all sense of honour 
and all principle, and were ready to expose their country to any danger in 
order to gratify their own passions. The chief name that has reached us is 
that of Dia3us. Polybius did not return at first, and when he reached Greece 
he found his countrymen acting with such reckless violence that he gladly 
accepted Scipio’s invitation to accompany him to the siege of Carthage. 
Callicrates, by a strange reverse, was now the leader of the moderate party. 
Diteus advocated every violent and unprincipled measure. On an embassy 
to Rome the former died, and Diseus returned as chief of the Achaean 
League. 


Not long after (in l-tS B.C.) a pretender to the throne of Macedon appeared. 
He was a young man named Andriscus, a native of Adramyt-tium, who 
gave himself out as Philip, a younger son of that luckless monarch. The 
state of Macedonia, divided into four republics, each in a state of 
compulsory excommunication, was so distracted, that, in the year 151, the 
people sent an embassy to Rome, praying that Scipio might be sent to settle 
their affairs, and he had only been prevented from undertaking the task by 
the self-imposed duty of accompanying the army of Lucullus into Spain. 
The pretender, however, met with so little success in his first attempt that he 
fled to the court of Demetrius at Antioch, and this prince sent him to Rome. 
The war with Carthage was then at its height. The senate treated the matter 
lightly, and the adventurer was allowed to escape. Some Thracian chiefs 
received him, and with troops furnished by them he penetrated into 
Thessaly. The Roman praetor, Juventius Thalna, was defeated and slain by 
the pretender. 


The temporary success of Pseudo-Philippus (as the Romans called him) 
encouraged Diieus to drive^the Achaeans into a rupture with Rome. The 
haughty republic, he said, was at war with Carthage and with Macedon ; 
now was the time to break their bonds. Q. Metellus, who had just landed in 
Greece with a considerable army, gave the Achseans a friendly warning, but 
in vain. 


Metellus soon finished the Macedonian War. At his approach the pretender 
hastily retired from Thessaly, and was given up to the Roman praetor by a 
Thracian chief whose protection he had sought. 


Meanwhile, a commission had already arrived at Corinth, headed by M. 
Aurelius Orestes, who summoned the chiefs of the League to hear the 
sentence of the senate upon their recent conduct. He informed them that 
they must relinquish all claims of sovereignty over Corinth, Argos, and 
Lacedaemon — a doom which reduced the Achaean League nearly to the 
condition from which Aratus first raised it. The chiefs reported what they 
had heard to the assembly. A furious burst of passion rose, which Diaeus 
did not attempt to restrain. Orestes and the Romans hardly escaped personal 
violence. 


Orestes instantly returned to Rome ; and the senate, preferring diplomacy to 
force, sent a second commission headed by Sext. Julius Caesar, with 
instructions to use gentle language, and merely to demand the surrender of 
those who had instigated the violent scenes lately enacted at Corinth. A 
contemptuous answer was returned, upon which Ca3sar returned to Rome, 
and the senate, roused at the Grecian insolence, declared war against the 
Achaeans (147). 
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Metellus hoped to win the glory of pacifying Greece, as -svell as of 
conquering Maceilonia. He sent some of his chief officers to endeavour to 
bring the Achjeans to their senses. But their leaders were too far committed 
; and at the beginning of 146 B.C. Critolaus, a friend of Diceus, who was 
general for the year, advanced into Thessaly, and was joined by the 
Thebans, always the inveterate enemies of Rome. Metelhis had already 
heard that the Achsean War was to be conducted by L. Mummius, one of 
the new consuls ; and, anxious to bring it to a close before he was 
superseded, he advanced rapidly with his army. On this the braggart ciiiefs 
of the Achseans retreated in all haste, not endeavouring to make a stand 
even at Thernu-)pyl?e. Tlieir army dispersed almost without a blow. 
Metellus pushed on straight towards the isthmus. Thebes he found deserted 
by her inhabitants ; misery and desolation appeared everywhere. 


Dia’us prepared to defend Corinth. IJut popular terror had succeeded to 
poi)ular })assion ; few citizens would enlist under his banner : though he 
emancipated a number of slaves, he could not muster more than fifteen 
thousand men. 


When Metellus was almost within sight of Corinth, Mummius landed on 
the isthmus with his legions, and assumed the command. The Romans 
treated the enemy with so much contempt that one of their out})osts was 
surprised ; and Diteus, flushed with this small success, drew out his forces 
before the city. Mummius eagerly accepted the challenge, and the battle 


began. The Achaean cavalry fled at the first onset ; the infantry was soon 
broken, and Di;eus fled into one gate of Corinth and out of another without 
attempting further resistance. The liomans might have entered the city that 
same day ; but seeing the strength of the Acropolis, and suspecting 
treachery, Mummius held back, and twenty-four hours ela[>sed before he 
took possession of his unresisting prey. But the city was treated as if it had 
been taken by assault ; the men were put to the sword, the wAomeu and 
children reserved to be sold by auction. All treasures, all pictures, all the 
works of the famous artists who had moulded Corinthian brass into effigies 
of living force and symmetry, were seized by the consul on behalf of the 
state ; then, at a given signal, fire \vas applied, and Corinth was reduced to a 
heap of ashes. 


Mummius, a new man, w-as distinguished by the rudeness rather than by 
the siniplicity of an Italian boor. He was not greedy, for he reserved little for 
himself ; and when he died, his daughter found not enough left for her 
dowry ; but his abstinence seems to have proceeded from indifference 
rather than self-denial. He cared not for the works of Grecian art. He 
suffered his soldiers to use one of the choicest works of the painter 
Aristides as a draught-board ; but when Attains offered him a large sum for 
the painting, he imagined it must be a talisman, and ordered it to be sent to 
Rome. Every one knows his speech to the seamen who contracted to carry 
the statues and pictures of Corinth to Rome. “If they lost or damaged them,” 
he said, ‘*’ they must replace them with others of equal value.” 


In the autumn ten commissioners arrived, as usual, with draughts of decrees 
for settling the future condition of Macedon and Greece. Polybius, who had 
returned from witnessing the conflagration of Carthage just in time to 
behold that of Corinth, had tlie melancholy satisfaction of being called to 
their counsels — a favour which he owed to the influence of Scipio. A 
wretched sycophant proposed to the commissioners to destroy the statues of 
Aratus and Philopo’men ; but I’olybius prevented this dishonour by 
showing that these eminent men had always endeavoured to keep peace 
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with Rome. At the same time he declined to accept any part of the 
confiscated property of Diseus. Politically he was able to render important 
services. All Greece south of Macedonia and Epirus was formed into a 
Roman province under the name of Achaia.“ The old republican 
governments of the various communities were abolished, and the 
constitution of each assimilated to that of the municipal cities of Italy. 
Polybius was left in Greece to settle these new constitutions, and to adjust 
them to the circumstances and wants of each place. His grateful countrymen 
raised a statue to his honour by the side of their old heroes, and placed an 
inscription on the pedestal, which declared that, if Greece had followed his 
advice, she would not have fallen. 


Such was the issue of the last struggle for Grecian liberty. It was conducted 
by unworthy men, and was unworthy of the name it bore. Polybius had 
alw/ays opposed attempts at useless and destructive insurrection. He 
considered it happy for Greece that one battle and the ruin of one city 
consummated her fall. Indeed it was a proverb of the day that ” Greece was 
saved by her speedy fall.” 


The ten commissioners passed northwards into Macedonia, and formed that 
country, in conjunction wath Epirus, into another province. Illyricum was so 
constituted soon after Caesar’s conquest of Gaul. 


Metellus and Mummius both returned to Rome before the close of 146 
B.C., and were honoured with triumphs not long after Scipio had carried the 
spoils of Carthage in procession to the Capitol. In memory of their 
respective services, ]Metellus was afterwards known by the name of 
Macedonicus, while Mummius, who appears to have had no third name of 
his own, was not ashamed to assume the title of Achaicus. 


SPAinsH wars: fall of numantia 


While Rome was engaged in war wdth Carthage, the Lusitanians resumed 
their inroads under the conduct of the gallant Viriathus, who had escaped 


from the massacre of Galba. No Roman general could gain any positive 
advantage over this indefatigable enemy, and in the year 143 B.C. the war 
assumed a much more serious aspect. The brave Celtiberian tribes of 
Numantia and its adjacent districts again appeared in the field. For several 
years we find tw’O Roman commanders engaged in Spain, as before the 
treaty of Gracchus : one opposed to the Numantians and their Celtiberian 
allies in the north, the other carrying on an irregular w/arfare against 
Viriathus and the Lusitanians in the south. 


The conduct of the Celtiberian War was committed to Q. Metellus 
Macedonicus, who had been elected consul for the year 143. He remained 
in command for tw/o years, and was so successful in his measures that by 
the close of the second campaign he had compelled the enemy to shut 
themselves up in their strong cities. But he was disappointed, as in Greece, 
})}? finding anticipated triumph snatched from his grasp by Q. Pompeius, 
consul for the year 141 B.C. 


Pompeius and his successors could make no impression upon the 
Numantians. Nay, C. Hostilius Maneinus, consul for the year 137, suffered 
a memorable reverse. Maneinus set out for his province amid general alarm, 


[1 According to Marquardt,.; Achaia was uot organised into a separate 
province till the reign of Ausfiistus. ] 
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excited by the unfavourable omens at his inaugural sacrifices. He was 
attended as qutestor by young Ti. Gracchus, who had already distinguished 
himself at the siege of Carthage. Mancinus found the army before Numantia 
in a state of complete disorganisation, and deemed it prudent to retreat from 
his position in front of that city. The Numantians pursued and pressed him 
so hard that he was obliged to entrench himself in an old camp, and sent a 
herald with offers to treat on condition that his army The enemy consented, 
but only on the understanding that young Gracchus was to make 


should be spared. 


himself responsible for the execution of the treaty. Articles of peace were 
accordingly signed by Mancinus himself, with Gracchus and all the chief 
officers of the army. 


Before we notice the sequel of the famous Treaty of Mancinus, it will be 
well to follow the Lusitaiiian War to its conclusion. 


Here also the fortune of Rome was on the decline. Q. Fabius Servilianus 
was surprised by Viriathus in a narrow defile, and so shut up that escape 
was impossible. The Lusitanian captain offered liberal terms, which were 
gladly accepted by the proconsul. This peace was approved by the senate, 
and Viriathus was acknowledged as the ally of Rome. 


But Q. Servilius Caepio, brother by blood of Servilianus, was little satisfied 
by the prospect of an inactive command. By importunity he wrung from the 
senate permission to break the peace so lately concluded by his brother, and 
ratified by themselves— a permission basely given and more basely used. 
Ctepio assailed Viriathus, when he little expected an attack, with so much 
vigour that the chief was fain to seek refuge in Galhecia, and sent envoys to 
ask Ca3pio on what ground the late treaty was no longer observed. Ciepio 
sent back the messengers with fair words, but privily bribed them to 
a.ssassinate their master. They were too successful in their purpose, and 
returned to claim their blood-money from the consul. But he, with double 
treachery, disowned the act, and referred them to the senate for their reward. 


The death of Viriathus was the real end of the Lusitanian War. He was (as 
even the Roman writers allow) brave, generous, active, vigilant, patient, 
faithful to his word ; and the manner in which he baffied all fair and open , 
assault of the disciplined armies of Rome gives a high conception of his 
qualities as a guerilla chief. His countrymen, sensible of their loss, 
honoured him with a splendid military funeral. The senate, with a wise 
moderation which might have been adopted years before, assigned lands to 


a portion of the mountaineers within the province, thus at length making 
good the 


Juno 


(From a statue in the Vatican) 
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broken promises of Galba. Such was the discreditable termination of the 
Lusitanian War. We must now return to Mancinus and his treaty. 


He returned to defend his conduct before the senate. He pleaded that the 
army was so demoralised that no man could wield it with effect, and 
admitted that he had concluded a treaty with Numantia without the 
authority” of the senate and the people ; as that treaty was not approved, he 
declared himself ready to support a bill for delivering up the persons of 
himself and all who had signed it to the Numantians. Such a bill was 
accordingly brought before the tribes. But young Gracchus upheld the 
treaty, and Scipio, his brother-in-law, made an eloquent speech in his behalf. 
But the people, always jealous of defeat, voted for delivering up Mancinus 
alone as an expiatory offering. Accordingly a person, consecrated for this 
special 23urpose, carried him to Numantia. But the Spaniards, like the 
Samnites of old, refused to accept such a compensation ; one man’s body, 
they said was no equivalent for the advantage they had lost. Mancinus, 
therefore, returned to Rome. But when he took his place in the senate, the 
tribune Rutilius ordered him to leave the curia, because, he said, one who 
had been delivered over to the enemy with religious ceremony was no 
longer a citizen of Rome, and could not recover his rights by simply 
returning to his country. A special law was introduced to restore Mancinus 
to his former position. 


Dec. Junius Brutus, consul for 138, an able officer, was entrusted with the 
pacification of Lusitania ; the town of Valentia owes its origin to a colony 
of this people planted there by him. After finishing this business, he carried 
his arms nortliward across the Tagus, the Douro, and the Minho, and 


received homage from the tribes of the western Pyrenees. He was the first 
Roman who reached the shores of the Bay of Biscaj”, and saw the sun set in 
the waters of the Atlantic ; and he was not unjustly honoured with the name 
of Callaicus for his successes. 


But Numantia still defied the arms of Rome. Men began to clamour for a 
consul fit to command ; and all eyes fell upon Scipio. His qualities as a 
general had been tested by success at Carthage, and circumstances had 
since occurred which raised him to great popularity. 


After his triumph in 146 B.C., Scipio had continued to lead the simple life 
in which he had been bred, and which not all the wealth he inherited from 
his adoptive father induced him to abandon. He affected an austerity of 
manners which almost emulated that of Cato, though he was free from the 
censorious dogmatism and rude eccentricities of that celebrated man. In 142 
B.C. he was elected censor in conjunction with Mummius, who so thwarted 
all the efforts of his colleague to promote reforms that the latter publicly 
exclaimed, ” I should have been able to do my duty, either with a colleague 
or without one.” Scipio had gained a clear conception of the un-sound state 
of things, which long-continued wars and senatorial government had 
produced. In the prayer, which he offered on entering upon the cen-sor’s 
office, he altered the usual form ; and instead of asking that ” the gods 
would increase and magnify the power of Rome,” he said, ” I pray that they 
may preserve it; it is great enough already.” 


His frugal life carried with it a guarantee of honesty and devotion to public 
interests, which would alone have secured him public favour. But several 
acts gained him more direct popularity. The son of his kinsman Nasica, 
nicknamed Serapio, had joined the high oligarchical party. But the son of 
Amilius Paulus, on the few occasions on which he appeared in public, took 
the popular side. In 137 the tribune Cassius proposed the first 
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law for taking votes by secret ballot, with the intention of neutralising the 
undue influence of the senators. Scipio came forward and addressed the 
people in favour of this law. As his popularity was increased, his favour 
with the senate proportionately fell. Six years before, when he was 
canvassing for the censorship, App. Claudius, seeing the motley crowd 
which followed him, exclaimed : ” Ah, iEmilius, it would trouble thy spirit 
to see thy son followed by such a crew.” 


Yet he courted not popularity ; he seldom even visited the Forum, thougli he 
spoke with force and eloquence when he chose. When the same Appius 
boasted that lie knew all who frequented the Forum by name, Scipio replied 
: ” True, I do not know many of my fellow-citizens by name, but I have 
taken care that all should know me.” Popularity came unasked, and the 
people cast their eyes upon him to retrieve the dishonour of the Roman 
arms in Spain. Legally he could not hold the consulship, for a law had been 
lately passed forbidding a second election in any case. But Scipio received 
the votes of every century, though he was not a candidate. 


lie was now fifty-one years of age, and he proceeded to execute his 
commission with the same steady vigour which distinguished him on other 
occasions. He found the demoralisation of the army not less than it had 
been described, and he applied himself to correct it with the same severity 
that his father had used in Macedonia, and he himself had used before 
Carthage. All courtesans and hucksters, together with fortune-tellers who 
drove a lucrative trade in the dispirited army, he commanded to quit the 
camp. All carriages, horses, and mules he ordered to be sold, except those 
that were needed for actual service. No cooking utensils were allowed 
except a spit, a camp bottle, and a drinking-cup. Down beds were forbidden 
; the general himself slept upon a straw pallet. 


After some time spent in training his army, he led it to Numantia by a 
difficult and circuitous route, in order to avoid a battle. As he approached 
the place he was joined by 3”0ung Jugurtha, bastard son of Micipsa, who 
came from Numidia with twelve elephants and a large body of light cavalry. 
By this time the season for war was nearly over, and he ordered two strong 
camps to be formed for winter quarters. In one he fixed himself, the other 
lie ])ut under the command of his brother Fabius. 


With the beginning of spring (133 u.c.) he began to draw lines of 
circumvallation round the city, and declined all attempts made by the 
Numantians to provoke a general action — a circumstance which is rather 
surprising, if it be true that the available troops of the Spanish city 
amounted to no more than eight thousand men. 


Numantia lay on both sides of the Douro, not far from its source. The 
blockade was so strict, and the inhabitants were so ill provided, that in no 
long time they were reduced to feed on boiled leather, and at length 
(horrible to tell) on the bodies of the dead. In vain those who retained 
sufficient strength attempted sallies by day and night ; Scipio had 
established so complete a system, that .additional troops were always ready 
to strengthen any weak point which might be assailed. In vain did the young 
men of Lubia endeavour to relieve their brave neighbours. Scipio promptly 
marched to that place with a division of light troops, and, having compelled 
the govern- 


^ These Leges Tabellarice (as the Romans called them, tabella being their 
word for a ballot) were four in number : (1) The Gabinian (139 b.c), 
introducing the use of the ballot at elections. (2) The Cassian (137), 
introducing it in all state-trials, except in the case of high-trea.son (per- 
duellio). (3) The Papirian (131), introducing it into the Legislative 
Assembly. (4) The Ccelian (107), which cancelled the single exception 
made by the Cassian Law. 
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men! to surrender four hundred of the most active sympathisers, he cut off 
their right hands and returned. Such was the cruelty which the most 
enlightened men of Rome permitted themselves to use towards barbarians. 
Nor does any ancient historian whisper a word of reproach. 


The wretched Numantians now inquired on what terms they might be 
admitted to surrender. The reply was, that on that very day they must lay 


down their arms, and on the next appear at a given place. They prayed for 
time to deliberate. In the interval a certain number of brave men, resolved 
not to submit on any terms, put themselves to death ; the remnant came 
forth from the gates. Their matted hair, squalid apparel, and wasted forms 
made even the Romans turn away in horror from their own work. Scipio 
selected fifty to walk in his triumphal procession, and sold the rest. The 
town was so effectually destroyed that its very site cannot be discovered. & 
The Roman historian Florus gives a slightly different but very vivid 
account. 


FLORUS ON THE FALL OF NUMANTIA 


But when famine pressed hard upon them, (as they were surrounded with a 
trench and breastwork, and camps,) they entreated of Scipio to be allowed 
the privilege of engaging with him, desiring that he would kill them as men, 
and, when this was not granted, they resolved upon making a sally. A battle 
being the consequence, great numbers of them were slain, and, as the 
famine was still sore upon them, the survivors lived for some time on their 
bodies. At last they determined to flee ; but this their wives prevented, by 
cutting with great treachery, yet out of affection, the girths of their saddles. 
Despairing, therefore, of escape, and being driven to the utmost rage and 
fury, they resolved to die in the following manner. They first destroyed their 
captains, and then themselves and their native city, with sword and poison 
and a general conflagration. Peace be to the ashes of the most brave of all 
cities ; a city, in my opinion, most happy in its very sufferings ; a city which 
protected its allies with honour, and withstood, with its own force, and for 
so long a period, a people supported by the strength of the whole world. 
Being overpowered at length by the greatest of generals, it left no cause for 
the enemy to rejoice over it. Its plunder, as that of a poor people, was 
valueless ; their arms they had themselves burnt ; and the triumph of its 
conquerors was only over its name. 


Hitherto the Roman people had been noble, honourable, pious, upright, and 
illustrious. Their subsequent actions in this age, as they were equally grand, 
so were they more turbulent and dishonourable, their vices increasing with 
the very greatness of their empire. So that if any one divides this third age, 


which was occupied in conquest beyond the sea, and which we have made 
to consist of two hundred years, into two equal parts, he will allow, with 
reason and justice, that the first hundred years, in which they subdued 
Africa, Macedonia, Sicily, and Spain, were (as the poets sing) golden years 
; and that the other hundred, which to the Jugurthine, Cimbrian, |\Lith- 
ridatic, and Parthian wars, as well as those of Gaul and Germany, (in which 
the glor}” of the Romans ascended to heaven,) united the murders of the 
Gracchi and Drusus, the Servile War and (that nothing might be wanting in 
their infamy) the war with the gladiators, were iron, blood-stained, and 
whatever more severe can be said of them. Turning at last upon themselves, 
the Romans, as if in a spirit of madness, and fury, and impiety, tore 
themselves in pieces by the dissensions of Marius and Sulla, and afterwards 
by those of 
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Pompey and C?esar.« Such was the destructive, but not glorious work, 
which earned for Scipio the name of Numantinus, as the ruin of Carthage 
had given him a better title than adoption to that of Africanus. 


Commissioners were sent, according to custom, to reorganise the Spanish 
provinces. The conquests of Scipio and of Dec. Brutus were comprehended 
in the limits of the hither province, and for some years Spain remained in 
tranquillity. 


There was no enemy now left on the coast lands of the Mediterranean to 
dispute the sovereignty of Rome. Nine provinces, each fit to be a kingdom, 
owned her sway, and poured yearly taxes into her revenue. The kings of 
Asia Minor, of Syria, of Egypt, were her obedient vassals. 


FIRST SLAVE WAR IN SICILY 


“While Numantia was yet defying the Roman generals, a war broke out 
near home of a more dreadful kind than any distant contest with foreigners 
could be — the insurrection of the slaves in Sicily. Some remarks have 
already been made on the rapid increase in the number of slaves which 
attended the career of Roman conquest; and it was observed that, while 
domestic slaves usually were well treated, the agricultural slaves were 
thrust down to a condition worse than that of the oxen which laboured on 
the land. The evils which such oppression might engender were now proved 
by terrible experience. 


Every one knows that in the early times of Rome the work of the farm was 
the only kind of manual labour deemed worthy of a free citizen. This 
feeling long survived, as may be seen from the praise bestowed on 
agriculture by Cicero, whose enthusiasm was caught from one of his 
favourite heroes, old Cato the censor, whose Treatise on Agriculture has 
been noticed. The taste for books on farming continued. Varro the 
antiquarian, a friend of Cicero, has left an excellent treatise on the subject. 
A little later came the famous Georgics of Virgil, followed at no long 
interval by Pliny’s notices, and then by the elaborate Dissertations of 
Columella, who refers to a great number of Roman writers on the same 
subject. It is manifest that the subject of agriculture possessed a strong and 
enduring charm for the Roman mind. 


But, from the times of the Hannibalic War, agriculture lost ground in Italy. 
When Cato was asked what was the most profitable kind of farming, he 
said, “Good grazing.” What next? “Tolerable grazing.” What next? “Bad 
grazing.” What next? “Com-growing.” Later writers, with one accord, 
deplore the diminished productiveness of land. 


This result was due in part, no doubt, to war, but much more to other 
causes. Corn could be imported with facility from the southern lands of 
Sicily, from Egypt, and from Numidia, while a great part of Italy was little 
suited for the production of grain-crops. These causes found a powerful 
assistant in the growth of large estates, and the profitable employment of 
slaves as shepherds and herdsmen. 


A few examples will show the prodigious number of slaves that must have 
been thrown into the market after the Second Punic War. To punish the 
Bruttians for the fidelity with wliich they adhered to the cause of Hannibal, 
the whole nation were made slaves; 150,000 Epirots were sold by -/Emilius 
Paulus; fifty thousand captives were sent home from Carthage. These 
numbers are accidentally preserved; and if, according to this scale, 
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we calculate the hosts of unhappy men sold into slavery during the Syrian, 
Macedonian, Illyrian, Grecian, and Spanish wars, we shall be prepared to 
hear that slaves fit only for unskilled labour were plentiful and cheap. 


There was also a slave trade regularly carried on in the East. The barbarous 
tribes on the coasts of the Black Sea were always ready to sell their own 
flesh and blood ; Thrace and Sarmatia were the Guinea Coast of the 
Romans. The entrepot of this trade was Delos, which had been made a free 
port by Rome after the conquest of Macedonia. Strabo tells us that in one 
day ten thousand slaves were sold there in open market. Such were the vile 
uses to which was put the Sacred Island, once the treasury of Greece, when 
her states were banded together to secure their freedom against the Persian. 


It is evident that hosts of slaves, lately free men, and many of them soldiers, 
must become dangerous to the owners. Nor was their treatment such as to 
conciliate. They were turned out upon the hills, made responsible for the 
safety of the cattle put “under their charge, and compelled to provide 
themselves with the common necessaries of life. A body of these wretched 
men asked their master for clothing : ” What,” he asked, ” are there no 
travellers with clothes on ? ” The atrocious hint was soon taken ; the 
shepherd slaves of lower Italy became banditti, and to travel through Apulia 
without an armed retinue was a perilous adventure. From assailing 
travellers, the marauders began to plunder the smaller country houses ; and 
all but the rich were obliged to desert the country and flock into the towns. 
So early as the year 185 B.C., seven thousand slaves in Apulia were 


condemned for brigandage by a prsetor sent specially to restore order in that 
land of pasturage. When they were not employed upon the hills, they were 
shut up in large prison-like buildings (ergastula’), where they could talk 
together of their wrongs, and form schemes of vengeance. 


The Sicilian landowners emulated their Italian brethren ; and it Avas their 
tyrannical conduct that led to the frightful insurrection which reveals to us 
somewhat of the real state of society which existed under the rule of Rome. 


In Sicily, as in lower Italy, the herds are driven up into the mountain 
pastures during the summer months, and about October return towards the 
plains. The same causes which were at work in Italy were at work, on a 
smaller scale, in Sicily. The city of Enna, once famous for the worship of 
Demeter, had become the centre of a pastoral district ; and of the 
neighbouring landowners, Damophilus was the wealthiest. He was famous 
for the multitude of his slave herdsmen, and for his cruel treatment of them, 
and his wife Megallis emulated her lord in the barbarities which she 
practised on the female slaves. At length the cup was full, and four hundred 
of his bondsmen, meeting at Enna, took counsels of vengeance against 
Damophilus. 


At Enna there lived another rich proprietor, named Antigenes ; and among 
his slaves was a Syrian, known by the Greek name of Eunus. This man was 
a kind of wizard, who pretended to have revelations of the future, and 
practised a mode of breathing fire, which passed for a supernatural power. 
At length he gave out that his Syrian gods had declared to him that he 
should be king hereafter. His master treated him as a jester, and at banquets 
used to call him in to make sport for his guests ; and they, entering into his 
humour, used to beg him to remember them when he gained his sceptre. But 
to the confederate slaves of Damophilus, Eunus seemed in truth a prophet 
and a king sent to deliver them. They prayed him to become their leader, he 
accepted their offer ; and the whole body entered the city of Enna, with 
Eunus at their head breathing fire. 
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The wretched city now felt the vengeance of men brutalised b}’ oppression. 
Chid in skins, armed with stakes burned at the end, with reaping hooks, 
Spits, or whatever arms rage supplied, the}’ broke into the houses, and 
massacred all persons of free condition, from the old man and matron to the 
infant at the breast. Crowds of slaves joined them ; every man’s foes were 
those of his own household. Damophilus was dragged to the theatre and 
slain. Megallis was given over to the female slaves, who tirst tortured her, 


and then cast her down the crag on which the city stands. 


Eunus thus saw the wildest of his dreams fulfilled. He assumed the diadem, 
took the royal name of Antiochus, and called his followers Syrians. The 
ergastula were broken open, and numbers of slaves sallied out to join him. 
Soon he was at the head of ten thousand men. He showed no little discretion 
in the choice of officers. Achseus, a Greek, was made general of the army, 
and he exerted himself to preserve order and moderate excesses. 


A few days after the massacre at Enna, Cleon, a Cilician slave, raised a 
similar insurrection near Agrigentum. He also was soon at the head of 
several thousand men. 


The Romans in Sicily, who had looked on in blank dismay, now formed 
hopes that the two leaders might quarrel — hopes soon disappointed by the 
tidings that Cleon had acknowledged the sovereign authority of King 
Antiochus. There was no Roman magistrate present in Sicily when the 
insurrection broke out. The praetor of the last year had returned to Italy ; 
and his successor now arrived, ignorant of all that was passing. He 
contrived to collect eight thousand men in the island, and took the field 
against the slaves, who by this time numbered twenty thousand. He was 
utterly defeated, and the insurrection spread over the whole island. The 
consternation at Rome was great. No one could tell where the evil would 
stop. Movements broke out in various parts of the empire ; but the 
magistrates were on the alert, and all attempts were crushed forcibly. At 
Rome itself 150 slaves, detected in organising an outbreak, were put to 
death without mercy. 


The insurrection seemed to the senate so serious that they despatched the 
consul, C. Fulvius Flaccus, colleague of Scipio in the year 134 B.C., to 
crush it. But Flaccus obtained no advantage over the insurgents. In the next 
year L. Calpurnius Piso succeeded in wresting Messana from the enemy, 
and advanced to Enna, a place strongly defended by nature, which he was 
unable to take. His successor, P. Rupilius, a friend of Scipio, began his 
campaign witli the siege of Tauromenium. The slaves offered a desperate 
resistance. Reduced to straits for want of food, they devoured the children, 
the women, and at length began to prey uj)on each other. Even then the 
place was only taken by treachery. All the slaves taken alive were put to the 
torture and thrown down a precipice. The consul now advanced to Enna, the 
last strong- 
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hold of Euniis. The fate of the insurgents was inevitable. Cleou of 
Agrigentum chose a soldier’s death, and, sallying forth with all who 
breathed the same spirit as himself, he died fighting valiantly. Of the end of 
Achieus we are not informed. Eunus, with a bodyguard of six hundred men, 
fled to the neighbouring hills; but, despairing of escape, the greater part of 
the wretched men slew one another. The mock king himself was taken in a 
cave, with his cook, baker, bathing-man, and jester. He showed a pusilla- 
Jjiimity far unlike the desperate courage of the rest, and died eaten by 
vermin in a dungeon at Morgantium.<‘ 


To show how horrible the thought of fighting slaves was to the Roman 
mind, it may be well to quote Florus upon this first war, the quelling of 
which he credits to Perperna.« 


THE WAR AGAINST THE SLAVES 


Though, in the preceding war, we fought with our allies (which was bad 
enough), yet we contended with free men, and men of good birth ; but who 
can with patience hear of a war against slaves on the part of a people at the 
head of all nations ! The first war with slaves occurred in the infancy of 
Rome, in tlie heart of the city, when Herdonius Sabinus was their leader, 
and when, while the state was distracted with the seditions of the tribunes, 
the Capitol was besieged and wrested by the consul from the servile 
multitude. But tliis was an insurrection rather than a war. At a subsequent 
period, when the forces of the empire were engaged in different parts of the 
world, who would believe that Sicily was much more cruelly devastated by 
a war with slaves than in that with the Carthaginians? This country, fruitful 
in corn, and, in a manner, a suburban province, was covered with large 
estates of many Roman citizens ; and the numerous slave houses and 
fettered tillers of the ground supplied force enough for a war. A certain 
Syrian, by name Eunus (the greatness of our defeats from him makes us 
remember it), counterfeiting a fanatical inspiration, and tossing his hair in 
honour of the Syrian goddess, excited the slaves by command of heaven as 
it were, to claim their liberty and take up arms. And that he might prove this 
to be done by supernatural direction, he concealed a nut in his mouth, which 
he had filled with brimstone and fire, and, breathing gently, sent forth flame 
together with his words. This prodigy at first attracted two thousand of such 
as came in his way ; but in a short time, by breaking open the slave houses, 
he collected a force of above sixty thousand ; and, being adorned with 
ensigns of royalt}-, that nothing might be wanting to his audacity, he laid 
waste, with lamentable desolation, fortresses, towns, and villages. The 
camps even of prsetors (the utmost disgrace of war) were taken by him ; nor 
will I shrink from giving their names ; they were the camps of Manilius, 
Lentulus, Piso, and HypssBus. Thus those, who ought to have been dragged 
home by slave-takers, pursued praetorian generals routed in battle. At last 
vengeance was taken on them by our general, Perperna; for having 
conquered them, and at last besieged them in Enna, and reduced them with 
famine as with a pestilence, he threw the remainder of the marauders into 
chains, and then crucified them. But over such enemies he was content with 


an ovation, that he might not sully the dignity of a triumph with the name of 
slaves.’ 


Thus was crushed for a time this perilous insurrection, the result of the 
slave system established by Roman conquest. The well-being of Sicily had 
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even now been so seriously impaired that extraordinary measures were 
deemed necessary for restoring order. The Sibylline books were consulted. 
The oracular page ordered the propitiation of ” Ceres the most ancient ” ; 
and a solemn deputation of priests proceeded to the august temple of the o- 
oddess in the city of Enna. This circumstance, seemingly unimportant, 
becomes significant, when it is considered that the war really originated in 
the ne’o-lect of agricultural labours, and was at its height during the notable 
year in which Ti. Gracchus “vas bringing to all men’s knowledge the 
reduced condition of the farmers of Italy. 


Ten commissioners were sent to assist Rupilius in drawing up laws for the 
better regulation of the agricultural districts. The code formerly established 
by Hiero at Syracuse was taken as the basis of their legislation, a measure 
which gave great satisfaction to all the Greek communities. The whole land 
was required to pay a tithe of its produce to the Romans except the five free 
cities and some others which were allowed to pay a fixed annual sum. The 
collection of these tithes was to be let to Roman contractors. But to prevent 
extortion, courts of appeal were provided. All disputes between citizens of 
the same town were left to be decided in the town courts ; those between 
citizens of different towns, by judges drawn by lot under the eye of the 
pnctor ; those between a town community and an individual, by the senate 
of some other city ; those between a Roman citizen and a Sicilian, by a 
judge belonging to the same nation as the defendant. There can be no doubt 
that the general condition of the Sicilian landholders was considerably 
improved by this system ; and agriculture again flourished in Sicily as it had 
done in former times. & 


Ancient Tomb, hewn feom Solid Rock 


CHAPTER XIV. CIVILISATION AT THE END OF THE PERIOD OF 
CONQUEST 


ORGANISATION OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Now that we have seen Rome first become mistress of Italy, and then, after 
a life and death struggle, rise superior to Carthage ; now that we shall have 
to follow her in her conquest of all the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, so that this sea became what in modern phrase may be 
called a Roman lake, we naturally inquire, what was the form of 
government, what the treatment of the subject foreigners, what the 
condition of the people ? 


About the time of the Punic Wars the framework of the Roman constitution 
was complete. The only trace remaining of ancient severance was the 
regulation by which, of the two consuls and the two censors, one must be a 
patrician, one a plebeian. In a few years even this partition of offices fell 
into disuse, and no political distinction remained, save that persons of 
patrician pedigree were excluded from the tribunate of the plebs./ 


In correspondence with the advance of plebeian and the decay of patrician 
families, a silent revolution had been wrought in most parts of the 
constitution. The assembly of the curies had become a mere form. They 
continued to meet even to Cicero’s time ; but their business had dwindled 
away to the regulation of the religious observances proper to the patrician 
gentes. A few lictors, who were present as the attendants of the presiding 
magistrates, alone appeared to represent the descendants of the Valerii, the 
Claudii, and the Postumii./ 


With regard to the executive government, the chief officers of state 
employed in the administration of Roman affairs remained as they had been 
settled after the Licinian laws. In Cicero’s time it is well known that every 
Roman who aspired to the highest offices was obliged to ascend through a 
regular scale of honours. An age was fixed before which each was 
unattainable. The first office so held was the qusestorship, and the earliest 
age at which this could then be gained appears to have been about twenty- 
seven. Several years were then to elapse before a Roman could hold the 
first curule office, that is, the aedileship. But between this and each of the 
highest 


[1 Both consular places were opened to the plebeians by the law of the 
tribune Genucius, passed in 342 b.c; cf. Mommsen4 and GreenidgeJ] 


[^ The reduction of the comitia curiata to a mere form belongs to the fifth 
century b.c] 
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honours, the pr?etorship and the consulship, only two complete years were 
interposed. To be chosen ledile a man must be at least thirty-seven, to be 
praitor at least forty, to be consul at least forty-three. But no settled 
regulations had yet been made. Many cases occur, both before and after the 
Second Punic War, in which men were elected to the consulship at a very 
early age, and before they had held any other curule office. 


There can be little doubt that the aidileship was the least acceptable to an 
active and ambitious man. The chief duties of the a/diles related to the care 
of the public buildings (whence their name), the celebration of the games 
and festivals, the order of the streets, and other matters belonging to the 
department of police. But the quaestors were charged with business of a 
more important character. They were attached to the consuls and pn‘tors as 
treasurers and paymasters. The tax-gatherers (Apuhlicani) paid into their 
hands all moneys received on account of the state, and out of these funds 
they disbursed all sums required for the use of the army, the fleet, or the 
civil administration. They were originally two in number, one for each 
consul ; but very soon they were doubled, and at the conquest of Italy they 
were increased to eight. Two alwaj’s remained at home to conduct the 
business of the treasury, the rest accompanied the consuls, and praetors, and 
proconsuls to the most important provinces. 


The office of praetor was supplementary to that of the consuls, and was at 
first chiefly judicial. The original prsetor was called ” praetor urbanus,” or 
president of the city courts. A second was added about the time when Sicily 
became subject to Rome, and a new court was erected for the decision of 
cases in which foreigners were concerned : hence the new magistrate was 
called ” pnetor peregrinus.” For the government of the two first provinces, 
Sicily and Sardinia, two more praetors were created, and when Spain was 
constituted as a double province, two more, so that the whole number 
amounted to six. In the absence of the consuls the praetors presided in the 
senate and at the great assembly of the centuries. They often commanded 
reserve armies in the field, but they were always subordinate to the consuls 
; and to mark this subordinate position they were allowed only six lictors, 
whereas each consul was attended by twelve. Of the consuls it is needless to 
speak in this place. Their position as the supreme executive officers of the 
state is sufficiently indicated in every page of the history. 


To obtain any of these high offices the Roman was obliged to seek the 
suffrages of his fellow-citizens. They were open to the ambition of every 
one whose name had been entered by the censors on the register of citizens, 
provided he had reached the required age. No office, except the censorship, 
was held for a longer period than twelve months : no officer received any 
pay or salary for his services. To defray expenses certain allowances were 
made from the treasury by order of the senate. To discharge routine duties 
and to conduct their correspondence, each magistrate had a certain number 
of clerks (Ascribce) who formed what we should call the civil service. 


But though the highest oihces seemed thus absolutely open to every 
candidate, they were not so in practice. About the time of the First Punic 
War an alteration was made which, in effect, confined tlie curule offices to 
the wealthy families. The aediles, for the expenses of the public games, had 
an allowance made them from the treasury. But at the time just mentioned 
this allowance was withdrawn. Yet the curule aediles were still exi>ected to 
maintain tlie honour of Rome by costly spectacles at the great Roman 
games, the Megalesian festival, and others of less consequence. Thus the 
choice of the people was limited to those who could buy their favour. 
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THE ARMY 


The Romans had no standing army. Every Roman citizen between the 
complete ages of seventeen and forty-five, possessing property worth at 
least four thousand pounds of copper, was placed on the militar}‘ roll. 
From this roll four legions, two for each consul, were enlisted every year, 
and in cases of necessity additional legions were raised. But at the close of 
the year’s campaign these legionary soldiers had a right to be relieved. Nor 
were there any fixed officers. Each legion had six tribunes and sixty 
centurions ; but these were chosen, like the consuls and soldiers, fresh every 
year. The majority of the tribunes were elected at the comitia of the tribes, 
and the remainder were nominated by the consuls of the year, the only 
limitation to such choice being that those appointed should have served in 
the legions at least five campaigns. The centurions were then nominated by 
the tribunes, subject to the approval of the consuls. 


Hence it appears that the Roman system, both in army and state, was strictly 
republican, tliat is, calculated to distribute public offices to as many citizens 
as possible, and to prevent power being absorbed by any single man or 
classes of men. There were no professed statesmen or officers, but there 
was a large number of men who had served for a time in each capacity. 
There Avas no standing army, but there was a good militia. There was no 
regularly trained soldiery, but every citizen had served in his time several 
campaigns, and every one was something of a soldier. 


But no republic, however jealous, can rigidly carry out such a system ; 
necessity will modify it in practice. During the Samnite Wars we find the 
Same eminent men repeated|}’ elected to the consulship, notwithstanding a 
provision that no man should hold this high office except at intervals of ten 
years. Valerius Corvus was chosen consul at three-and-twenty ; he held the 
office four times in fourteen years. So also Papirius Cursor, Fabius 
Maximus, and others held the same sovereign office repeatedly at short 
intervals. In the year 326 B.C. another plan was adopted to secure 
permanency. From this time it became common to continue a consul or 
preetor in his command for several successive years, with the title of 
proconsul or propraetor. The proconsul also was allowed to keep part of his 
old army, with his tribunes and centurio]is. The hope of booty and the 


desire to serve out his campaigns (for after a certain number of campaigns 
served the legionary was exempt, even though he was much under forty- 
five years) kept many soldiers in the field ; and thus the nucleus of a regular 
army was formed by each commander. In the Punic Wars the ten years’ law 
was suspended altogether, and proconsuls were ordered to remain in office 
for years together.’ 


No more vivid picture of the Roman army could be given than that of 
Polybius, who contrasts the Greek phalanx with the Roman arrangement as 
follows : 


POLYBIUS ON GREEK AND ROMAN BATTLE-ORDERS 


Pyrrhus employed not only the arms but the troops of Italy ; and ranged in 
alternate order a company of those troops and a cohort disposed in the 
manner of the phalanx, in all his battles with the Romans. And yet, even 
with the advantage of this precaution, he was never able to obtain any clear 
or decisive victory against them. It was necessary to premise these 
observations for the sake of preventing any objection that might be made to 
the truth of what we shall hereafter say. 
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It is easy to demonstrate, by many reasons, that while the phalanx retains its 
proper form and full power of action, no force is able to stand against it in 
front or support the violence of its attack. When the ranks are closed in 
order to engage, each soldier, as he stands with his arms, occupies a space 
of three feet. ” The spears, in their most ancient form, contained seventeen 
cubits in length. But, for the sake of rendering them more commodious in 
action, they have since been reduced to fourteen. Of these, four cubits are 
contained between the part which the soldier grasps in his hands and the 
lower end of the spear behind, which serves as a counterpoise to the part 
that is extended before liim ; and the length of this last part from the body 
of the soldier, when the spear is pushed forwards with both hands against 
the enemy, is, by consequence, ten cubits. From hence it follows that when 
the phalanx is closed in its proper form, and every soldier pressed within 


the necessary distance with respect to the man that is before him and upon 
his side, the spears of the fifth rank are extended to the length of two cubits, 
and those of the second, third, and fourth to a still greater length, beyond 
the foremost rank. The manner in which the men are crowded together in 
this method is marked by Homer in the following lines : 


” Shield stuck to shield, to helmet helmet joined, And man to man ; and at 
each nod that bowed High waving on their heads the glittering cones. 
Rattled the hair-crowned casques : so thick they stood.” 


This description is not less exact than beautiful. It is manifest, then, that 
five several spears, differing each from the other in the length of two cubits, 
are extended before every man in the foremost rank. And when it is 
considered, likewise, that the phalanx is formed by sixteen in depth, it will 
be easy to conceive what must be the weight and violence of the entire 
body, and how great the force of its attack. In the ranks, indeed, that are 
behind the fifth, the spears cannot reach so far as to be employed against the 
enemy. In these ranks, therefore, the soldiers instead of extending their 
spears forward, rest them upon the shoulders of the men that are before 
them, with their points slanting upwards ; and in this manner they form a 
kind of rampart which covers their heads, and secures them against those 
darts which may be carried in their flight beyond the first ranks, and fall 
upon those that are behind. But when the whole bod} advances to charge 
the enemy, even these hindmost ranks are of no small use and moment. F’ or 
as they press continually upon those that are before them, they add, by their 
weight alone, great force to the attack, and deprive also the foremost ranks 
of the power of drawing themselves backwards or retreating. Such then is 
the disposition of the phalanx, with regard both to the whole and the several 
parts. Let us now consider the arms, and the order of battle, of the Romans, 
that we may see by the comparison in what respects they are different from 
those of the Macedonians. 


To each of the Roman soldiers, as he stands in arms, is allotted the same 
space, likewise, of three feet. But as every soldier in the time of action is 
constantly in motion, being forced to shift his shield continuall}/ that he 
may cover any part of his body against which a stroke is aimed ; and to vary 
the position of his sword, so as either to push, or to make a falling stroke ; 


there must also be a distance of three feet, the least that can be allowed for 
performing these motions to advantage, between each soldier and the man 
that stands next to hira, both upon his side and behind him. In cliarging, 
therefore, against the phalanx, every single Roman, as he has two Macedo- 
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nians opposite to him, has also ten spears, which he is forced to encounter. 
But it is not possible for a single man to cut down these spears with his 
sword, before they can take their effect against him. Nor is it easy, on the 
other hand, to force his way through them. For the men that are behind add 
no weight to the pressure, nor any strength to the swords, of those that are 
in the foremost rank. It will be easy, therefore, to conceive that while the 
phalanx retains its own proper position and strength, no troops, as I before 
observed, can ever support the attack of it in front. To what cause, then, is it 
to be ascribed, that the Roman armies are victorious, and those defeated that 
employ the phalanx ? The cause is this. In war, the times and the places of 
action are various and indefinite. But there is only one time and place, one 
fixed and determinate manner of action, that is suited to the phalanx. In the 
case, then, of a general action, if an enemy be forced to encounter with the 
phalanx in the very time and place which the latter requires, it is probable, 
in the highest degree, from the reasons that have been mentioned, that the 
phalanx always must obtain the victory. But if it be possible to avoid an 
engagement in such circumstances, and indeed it is easy to do it, there is 
then nothing to be dreaded from this order of battle. It is a well-known and 
acknowledged truth, that the phalanx requires a ground that is plain and 
naked, and free likewise from obstacles of every kind, such as trenches, 
breaks, obliquities, the brows of hills, or the channels of rivers ; and that 
any of these are sufficient to impede it, and to dissolve the order in which it 
is formed. On the other hand again, it must be as readily allowed that, if it 
be not altogether impossible, it is at least extremely rare, to find a ground 
containing twenty stadia, or more, in its extent, and free from all these 
obstacles. But let it, however, be supposed that such a ground may perhaps 
be found. If the enemy, instead of coming down upon it, should lead their 
army through the country, plundering the cities, and ravaging the lands, of 


what use then will be the phalanx ? As long as it remains in this convenient 
post, it not only has no power to succour its friends, but cannot even 
preserve itself from ruin. For the troops that are masters of the whole 
country without resistance will cut off from it all supplies. And if, on the 
other hand, it should relinquish its own proper ground, and endeavour to 
engage in action, the advantage is then so great against it that it soon 
becomes an easy prey to the enemy. 


But, further, let it be supposed that the enemy will come down into this 
plain. Yet, if he brings not his whole army at once to receive the attack of 
the phalanx ; or if, in the instant of the charge, he withdraws himself a little 
from the action, it is easy to determine what will be the consequence from 
the present practice of the Romans. P/or we now draw not our discourse 
from bare reasoning only, but from facts which have lately happened. When 
the Romans attack the phalanx in front, they never employ all their forces, 
so as to make their line equal to that of the enemy ; but lead on a part only 
of their troops, and keep the rest of the army in reserve. Now, whether the 
troops of the phalanx break the line that is opposed to them, or whether 
themselves are broken, the order peculiar to the phalanx is alike dissolved. 
For if they pursue the fugitives, or if, on the other hand, they retreat and are 
pursued, in either case they are separated from the rest of their own body. 
And thus there is left some interval or space, which the reserve of the 
Roman army takes care to seize, and then charges the remaining part of the 
phalanx, not in front, but in flank, or in the rear. As it is easy then to avoid 
the times and circumstances that are advantageous to the phalanx, and as 
those, on the contrary, that are disadvantageous to it can never be 
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avoided, it is certain that this difference alone must carry with it a decisive 
weight in the time of action. 


To this it may be added, that the troops of the phalanx also are, like others, 
forced to march and to encamp in every kind of place ; to be the first to 
seize the advantageous posts ; to invest an enemy, or be invested ; and to 
engage also in sudden actions, without knowing that the enemy was near. 
These things all happen in war, and either tend greatly to promote, or 
sometimes wholly determine the victory. But, at all such times, the 
Macedonian order of battle either cannot be employed, or is employed in a 
manner that is altogether useless. 


For the troops of the phalanx, as must be evident, lose their strength when 
they engage in separate companies, or man with man. The Roman order, on 
the contrary, is never attended, even upon such occasions, with any 
disadvantage. Among the Romans every single soldier, when he is once 
armed and ready for service, is alike fitted to engage in any time and I)lace, 
or upon any appearance of the enemy ; and preserves always the same 
power, and the same capacity of action, whether he engages with the whole 
of the army, or only with a part ; whether in separate companies, or singly 
man against man. As the parts, therefore, in the Roman order of battle, are 
so much better contrived for use than those in the other, so the success also 
in action must be greater in the one than the other. 


If I have been rather long in examining this subject, it was because many of 
the Greeks, at the time when the Macedonians were defeated, regarded that 
event as a thing surpassing all belief ; and because many others also may 
hereafter wish to know in what particular respects the order of phalanx is 
excelled b}* the arms and the order of battle of the Romans./ 


Roman Trophies 


THE SENATE 


The chief officers both in state and army were continually liable to change, 
but there was a mighty power behind them, which did not change. This was 
the senate. The importance of this body can hardly be overstated. All the 
acts of the Roman repul)lic ran in the name of the senate and people, as if 
the senate were half the state, though its number was but three hundred. 


The senate of Rome was perhaps the most remarkable assembly that the 
world has ever seen. Its members held their seats for life ; once senators 
{ilways senators, unless they were degraded for some dishonourable cause. 
But tlie senatorial peerage was not liereditary. No father could transmit the 
honour to his son. Each man must win it for himself. 


[° The senators were chiefly men who had lu-ld the principal civic oflices ; 
and as these offices were monopolised by a narrow circle of wealthy 
families, the senatorial places must have been practically, though not 
constitutionally, hereditary. ] 
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The manner in which seats in the senate were obtained is tolerably well 
ascertained. The members of this august body, all — or nearly all — owed 
their places to the votes of the people. In theory, indeed, the censors still 
possessed the power really exercised by the kings and early consuls, of 
choosing the senators at their own will and pleasure. But official powers, 
however arbitrary, are always limited in practice. The censors followed 
rules established by ancient precedent, and chose the senate from those who 
had held the qusestorship and higher magistracies. In the interval between 
two censorships, that is in the course of five years, the number of 
exquaestors alone must have amounted to at least forty, and this was more 


than sufficient to fill tlie number of vacancies which would have occurred 
in ordinary times. The first qualification then for a seat in the senate was 
that of office. It is probable that to the qualification of office there was 
added a second, of property. Such was certainly the case in later times. A 
third limitation, that of age, followed from the rule that the senate was 
recruited from the lists of official persons. No one could be a senator till he 
was about thirty. 


Such was the composition of this great council during the best times of the 
republic. It formed a true aristocracy. Its members, almost all, possessed the 
knowledge derived from the discharge of public office and from mature 
age. They were recommended to their places by popular election, and yet 
secured from subserviency to popular will by the amount of their property. 
It was not by a mere figure of speech that the minister of Pyrrhus called the 
Roman senate “an assembly of kings.” Many of its members had exercised 
what was in effect sovereign power ; many were preparing to exercise it. 
The power of the senate was equal to its dignity. 


In regard to legislation, it exercised an absolute control over the centuriate 
assembly, because no law could be submitted to its votes which had not 
originated in the senate ; and thus the vote of the centuries could not do 
more than place a veto on a senatorial decree.’ 


In respect to foreign affairs, the power of the senate was absolute, except in 
declaring war or concluding treaties of peace, — matters which were 
submitted to the votes of the people. They assigned to the consuls and 
prsetors their respective provinces of administration and command ; they 
fixed the amount of the troops to be levied every year from the list of 
Roman citizens, and of the contingents to be furnished by the Italian allies. 
They prolonged the command of a general or superseded him at pleasure. 
They estimated the sums necessary for the military chest ; nor could a 
sesterce be paid to the general without their order. If a consul proved 
refractor}/ they could transfer his power for the time to a dictator ; even if 
his success had been great, they could refuse him the honour of a triumph. 
Ambassadors to foreign states were chosen by them and from them ; all 
disputes in Italy or beyond seas were referred to their sovereign 
arbitrament. 


In the administration of home affairs the regulation of religious matters was 
in their hands ; they exercised superintendence over the pontiffs and other 
ministers of public worship. They appointed days for extraordinary 
festivals, for thanksgiving after victory, for humiliation after defeat. But, 
which was of highest importance, all the financial arrangements of the state 
were left to their discretion. The censors, at periods usually not exceeding 
five 


[1 By the Publilian law of 339 b.c. (cf. p. 185) the senatorial control over 
the centuries was reduced to a formality. But the senate still controlled the 
magistrates, and the magistrates controlled the assemblies. | 
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years in duration, formed estimates of annual outlay, and provided ways and 
means for meeting these estimates ; but always under the direction of the 
senators. In all these matters, both of home and foreign administration, their 
decrees had the power of law. In times of difficulty they had the power of 
suspending all rules of law, by the appointment of a dictator. 


Besides these administrative functions, they might resolve themselves into a 
high court of justice for the trial of extraordinary offences. But in this 
matter they obtained far more definite authority by the Calpurnian law, 
which about fifty years later established high courts of justice, in which 
praetors acted as presiding judges, and senators were jurymen. 


THE CENTURIATE ASSKMBLY 


At some time between the decemvirate and the Second Punic War, a 
complete reform had been made in the centuriate assembly, as organised by 
Servius. When this was we know not. Nor do we know the precise nature of 
the reform. This only is certain, that the distribution of the whole people 
into tribes was taken as the basis of division in the centuriate assembly as 
well as in the assembly of the tribes, and yet that the division into classes 
and centuries was retained, as well as into seniores and juniores. 


It may be assumed that the whole people was convened according to its 
division into thirty-five tribes ; that in each tribe account was taken of the 
five classes, arranged according to an ascending scale of property, which, 
however, had been greatly altered from that attributed to Servius ; and that 
in each tribe each of the five classes was subdivided into two centuries, one 
of seniores, or men between forty-five and sixty, one of juniores, or men 
between eighteen and forty-five. On the whole, then, with the addition of 
eighteen centuries of knights, there w^ould be 368 centuries. This plan, 
though it allowed far less influence to wealth than the plan of Servius, 
would yet leave a considerable advantage to the richer classes. For it is 
plain that the two centuries of the first class in each tribe would contain far 
fewer members than the two centuries of the second class, those of tlie 
second fewer than those of the third, and all those of the first four together, 
probably, fewer than those of the fifth. Yet these four classes, having in all 
280 or (with the knights) 298 centuries, would command an absolute 
majority ; for the question was still decided by the majority of centuries. 


THE ASSEMBLY OF THE TRIBES 


While the centuriate assembly was becoming more popular in its 
constitution, a still more democratic body had come into existence.’ 


There can be no doubt that when the centuriate assembly was restored by 
the patricians after the expulsion of Tarquinius,’ it was intended to be the 
sole legislative body. The more recent legislative assembly of the tribes was 
a spontaneous growth of popular will, not contemplated by statesmen. The 
tribe assembly, originally intended to conduct the business of the plebeian 
order, gradually extended its power over the whole body politic ; and its 
ordinances (Aplehisdtd) became laws. 


[ 1 In fact the tribal assembly came into existence before the comitia 
centuriata began to grow more popular — the tribal assembly influenced the 
development of the centuriate assembly in a democratic direction. ] 


[2 According to some authorities, however, the comitia centuriata did not 
come into existence before the end of the regal period. ] 
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The tribunes were originally invested with political authority for the 
purpose of protecting the persons of the plebeians from the arbitrary punish- 
ments inflicted by the patrician magistrates. It was no doubt intended that 
this authority should be only suspensive, so as to prevent sudden acts of 
violence. But the tribunes soon assumed the license of standing between 
plebeians and the law. Thus they established the celebrated right of 
intercession, which in course of time they extended to all matters. They 
forbade trials, stopped elections, put a veto on the passing of laws. So far, 


however, their power was only negative. But when the tribe assembly 
obtained legislative rights, the tribunes obtained a positive authority. The 
power of the tribunes and of the tribes implied each other. The plebeian 
assembly was dead without able and resolute tribunes ; the tribunes were 
impotent without the democracy. 


This relation was at once established when the election of the tribunes was 
committed to the tribes themselves. The tribunes soon began to summon the 
tribes to discuss political questions ; and the formidable authority which 
they now wielded appeared in the overthrow of the decemvirate and the 
recognition of the tribe assembly as a legislative body. The political powers 
then gained by the Valerio-Horatian laws were confirmed and extended by 
the popular dictators, Q. Publilius Philo and Q. Hortensius. 


Thus the Roman constitution presents us with the apparent anomaly of two 
distinct legislative assemblies, each independent of the other. Nor were any 
distinct provinces of action assigned to each. This being so, we should 
expect to find the one clashing with the other ; to hear of popular laws 
emanating from the one body met with a counter-project from the other. But 
no such struggles are recorded. The only way in which it can be known that 
a particular law is due to the more popular or to the more aristocratic 
assembly is by looking to the name of the mover, by which every law was 
designated. If the name be that of a tribune, the law must be referred to the 
tribe assembly. If the name be that of a consul, prcetor, or dictator, the law 
must be referred to the centuriate assembly.“ What, then, were the causes 
which prevented collisions which appear inevitable ? 


Roman Statesman 


[‘ Rarely were laws passed by the tribal assembly under tlie presidency of a 
consul. | 
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First, it must be remembered that, though the centuriate assembly had been 
made more democratic, 3’et the tribe assembly was very far indeed from a 
purely democratic body. In the latter, the suffrages were taken by the head 
in each of the thirty-five tribes, and if eighteen tribes voted one way, and 
seventeen another, the question was decided b}’ the votes of the eighteen. 
But the eighteen rarely, if ever, contained an absolute majority of citizens. 
For the whole population of Rome, with all the freedmen, were thrown into 
four tribes only, and if these four tribes were in the minority, there can be no 
doubt that the minority of tribes represented a majority of voters. Thus, 
even in the more popular assembly, there was not wanting a counterpoise to 
the will of the mere majority. 


A still more effective check to collision is to be found in the fact that all 
measures proposed to the tribe assembly by the tribunes, as well as the 
centuriate laws proposed by the consuls or other ministers of the senate, 
must first receive the sanction of the senate itself. The few exceptions 
which occur are where tribunes propose a resolution granting to a popular 
consul the triumph refused by the senate. But these exceptions only serve to 
prove the rule.“ 


Our surprise that no collision is heard of between the two assemblies now 
takes another form, and we are led to ask how it came that, if all measures 
must be first approved by the senate, any substantial power at all could 
belong to the tribes ? It would seem that they also, like the centuriate 
assembly, could at most exercise only a veto on Measures emanating from 
the great council. 


That this result did not follow, is due to the rude but formidable counter- 
check provided by the tribunate. The persons of the tribunes were inviolable 
; but the tribunes had power to place even consuls mider arrest. By the 
advance of their intercessory prerogative they gradually built up an 
authority capable of overriding all other powers in the state. 


We are now better able to appreciate the position of the two assemblies as 
legislative bodies. The tribe assembly was presided over by officers of its 
own choice, invested with authority generally suflicient to extort from the 
senate leave to bring in laws of a popular character. No such power resided 
in the presidents of the centuriate assembly ; for the consuls were little more 
than ministers of the senate. The centuriate assembly moi-e and more 
became a passive instrument in the hands of the senate. The tribe assembly 
rose to be the organ of popular opinion. 


In elections, the centuriate assembly always retained the right of choosing 
the chief officers of state, the consuls, pr.Ttors, and censors. The tribe 
assembly, originally, elected only their own tribunes and the plebeian 
lediles. But in no long time they obtained the right of choosing also the 
curule fediles, the qufestors, the great majority of the legionary tribunes, 
and all inferior officers of state. But as the centuries were, generally, 
obliged to elect their praetors and consuls out of those who had already 
been elected qusestors and tediles by the tribes, it is manifest that the 
elective power of the former was controlled and overridden by the latter. In 
conferring extraordinary commands, such as that of Scipio in Spain, the 
tribes were always consulted, not the centuries. 


[1 After the passing of the Hortensian Law, 287 b.c, the tribunes were no 
longer constitutionally bound to gain the consent of the senate to their bills ; 
and occasionally a tribune, as Flaminius in 232 and Claudius in 218, availed 
himself of his constitutional freedom, denerally, however, the tribunes were 
ministers of the senate, and more subservient than the consuls. ] 
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JUSTICE 


In regard to jurisdiction, it has before been noticed that Rome was tender of 
the personal liberties of her citizens. Various laws of appeal provided for an 
open trial before his peers of anyone charged with grave offences, such as 
would subject him to stripes, imprisonment, or death. Now the centuries 
alone formed a high court of justice for the trial of citizens ; the tribe 
assembly never achieved this dangerous privilege. But the tribunician 
power offered to the chief officers of the tribes a ready means of 
interference ; for they could use their right of intercession to prevent a trial, 
and thus screen real offenders from justice. But more frequently they acted 
on the offensive. There was a merciful provision of the law of Rome, by 
which a person liable to a state prosecution might withdraw from Italian 
soil at any time before his trial, and become the citizen of some allied city, 
such as Syracuse or Pergamus. But the tribunes sometimes threw culprits 
into prison before trial, as in the case of App. Claudius the decemvir and his 
father. Or, after a culprit had sought safety in voluntary exile, they proposed 
a bill of outlawry, by which he was ” interdicted from fire and water ” on 
Italian soil, and all his goods were confiscated. Offending magistrates were 
also fined heavily, without trial, by special plebiscita, which resembled the 
bills of attainder familiar to the reader of English history. 


These encroachments of the tribunes were met by other unconstitutional 
measures on the part of the senate. To bar the action of the tribunes and to 
suspend the laws of appeal, they at one time had constant recourse to 
dictatorial appointments. These appointments ceased after the Second Punic 
War ; but after this, in critical times, the senate assumed the right of 
investing the consuls with dictatorial power. 


It must not here be forgotten that of late years circumstances had greatl}/ 
exalted the power of the senate and proportionally diminished the power of 
the tribunes. In great wars, especially such as threaten the existence of a 
community, the voice of popular leaders is little heard. Reforms are 
forgotten. Agitation ceases. Each man applies his energies to avert present 
danger, rather than to achieve future improvements. The senate under the 
leading of old Fabius Cunctator ruled absolutely for several years. Even 
elections to the consulate, which he deemed inopportune, were set aside — 


a thing almost without example, before and after, in Roman constitutional 
history. Fabius was at length superseded by young Scipio, who in his turn 
became absolute, and at the close of the war might have made himself 
dictator, had he been so pleased. At present, popular spirit had fallen asleep. 
Constitutional opposition there was none. The senate seemed likely to retain 
in peace the power which war had necessarily thrown into their hands. 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 


At the close of the Hannibalic War, Rome was in possession, nominally, of 
five provinces, which were Sicily, Sardinia, the Gallic coast of Umbria, 
with Hither and Farther Spain. But of these provincial possessions Sardinia 
and the Spains were almost to be conquered again ; and Gallic Umbria was 
shortly after absorbed into Italy, while the magnificent district between the 
Alps and the Gulf of Cxenoa became the province of Gaul. Sicily was the 
only province as yet constituted on a solid foundation. To Sicily, therefore, 
we will confine our remarks ; a course which is further recommended 
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by the fact that we are better informed with regard to Sicily than with 
regard to any other of the foreign possessions of the republic. 


We must call to mind that, in speaking of Sicily as of Italy, we are not to 
think of the country as a wAhole, but as broken up into a number of civic 
communities, each being more or less isolated from the rest. At the close of 
the First Punic War, when the Romans had expelled the Carthaginians 
from the island, the greater part of it w^as formed into a province ; while 
the kingdom of Iliero, consisting of Syracuse with six dependent 
communities, was received into free alliance with Rome. But in the Second 
Punic War, Syracuse and all Sicily were reconquered by Marcellus and 
Ltevinus, and the form of the provincial communities w-as altered. The 
cities of Sicily were now divided into three classes. First, there were those 
cities which had been taken by siege : these, twenty-six in number, were 
mulcted of their territory, which became part of the public land of Rome ; 
their former citizens liad perished in wiii\ or had been sold as slaves, or 
were living as serfs on the soil which they had formerly owned. Secondly, 
there was a large number of communities, thirty-four in all, which retained 
the fee-simple of their land, but were burdened with payment of a tithe of 
corn, wine, oil, and other produce, according to a rule established by Hiero, 


in the district subject to Syracuse. Thirdly, there were eight communities 
left independent, which were, like the Italians, free from all imposts. 


These states were all left in possession of municipal institutions ; they had 
the right of self-government in all local matters, with popular assemblies 
and councils, such as were common in Greek communities. But all were 
subject to the authority of a governor, sent from Rome, with the title of 
prcetor, whose business it was to adjudicate in all matters where the 
interests of Rome or of Roman citizens were concerned, and, above all, to 
provide for the regular payment of the imposts. In Sicily, which in those 
days was a well-cultivated and productive country, this department was so 
important that the pnetor was assisted by two quaestors, one stationed at 
Syracuse, the other at Lilybteum. 


Communities which, during the wars of conquest, had joined the invaders at 
once or at a critical point in the war, were left free from all ordinary and 
annual imposts. Cities that were taken by force became, with their territory, 
the absolute property of Rome. Between these extremes there was a large 
class, which retained full possession of their lands, and complete local 
independence, but were subject to the payment of yearly imposts to the 
imperial treasury, which were levied on the produce of their land. All alike 
were obliged to contribute towards the expenses of the praetor’s court and 
government. 


TAXATION 


The most important distinction between the Italian and provincial 
dominions of Rome consisted in taxation. It was a general rule that all 
Italian land was tax-free ; and that all provincial land, except such as was 
specified in treaties or in decrees of the senate, was subject to tax. Hence 
the exemption of land from taxation was known by the technical name of 
Jus Italicum or the Right of Italy. 


This last distinction implies that the imperial revenues were raised chiefly 
from the provinces. We will take this opportunity of giving a brief account 
of the different sources from which the revenues of Rome were raised in the 
early period. 
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The imperial treasurj” was in the ancient temple of Saturn, situated at the 
end of the Forum beneath the Capitol. Here the two qutestors of the city 
deposited all the moneys received on account of the state, and no disburse- 
ments could be made without an order from an officer authorised by the 
senate. The sources of receipt were twofold, ordinary and extraordinary. 


The ordinary revenues consisted of the proceeds and rent of public property, 
custom duties, tolls, and the like, and the tax levied on provincial lands. 


The property of the state was, as has often been noticed, very large. Much 
of the public land, however, had been distributed to colonies, and the rent 
received for the rest seems to have been small. Yet the quantity of 
undistributed land in Italy and Sicily was so great that it must have yielded 
a considerable revenue. Besides this, the fisheries, with all mines and 
quarries, were considered public property. Even the manufacture of salt was 
a state monopoly from the censorship of M. Livius, who thenceforth bore 
the name of Salinator, or the salt-maker. 


Besides these rents and monopolies, custom duties were levied on certain 
kinds of goods, both exports and imports, and tolls (called portoria) were 
demanded for passengers and goods carried by canals or across bridges and 
ferries. 


There was also an ad valorem duty of five per cent imposed on the man- 
umission of slaves. This was not carried to the account of the year, but laid 
by as a reserve fund, not to be used except in great emergencies. 


The revenue derived from the provincial land tax was only beginning to be 
productive, but in a few years it formed the chief income of the republic. 


It appears that for the civil government of the republic the ordinary 
revenues were found sufficient. The current expenses, indeed, were small. 
The Italian and provincial communities defrayed the expenses of their own 
administration. Rome herself, as we have said, claimed the services of her 
statesmen and administrators without paying them any public salaries. 


In time of war, however, the ordinary revenues failed, and to meet the 
expenses of each year’s campaign an extraordinary tax was levied as 
required. This was the tributum, or property tax. Its mode of assessment 
marks its close association with war expenses. We have seen above that the 
whole arrangement of the centuriate assembly was military. Not the least 
important of these was the census or register of all citizens, arranged 
according to their age and property. It was made out by the censors at 
intervals of five years, and served during the succeeding period as the basis 
of taxation. The necessities of each year determined the amount to be 
levied. It was usually one in a thousand, or one-tenth per cent ; but once, in 
the Second Punic War, the rate was doubled. The senate had the power of 
calling for this payment. 


At length it became necessary to call on wealthy individuals to furnish 
seamen, and to advance money by way of loan ; and contracts were formed 
with commercial companies to furnish stores and clothing for the army, in 
return for which they received orders on the treasury payable at some future 
time. The obligations thus contracted were not left as a national debt. The 
first instalment of repayment was made in the year 204 B.C., immediately 


after the submission of Carthage ; the second and third at successive 
intervals of four years. 


At length, in the year 167 B.C., the payments exacted from the provincials 
became so large that the senate was enabled to dispense with extraordinary 
taxes altogether; and thus the ordinary revenues sufficed for the expenses of 
all future wars, as well as for the civil administration. 
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The allied communities of Italy, the miiiiicipia and colonies, were free from 
all direct burdens, except in time of war. Then each community was 
required, according to a scale furnislicd hy its own censin-, to supply 
contingents of soldiery to the Roman army, such contingents bearing a 
proportion to the number of legions levied by the Romans themselves in 
any given year. The Italian soldiery were fed by Rome ; but their 
equipments and pay were provided at the expense of their own states ; and 
therefore it is })lain that every Italian community was indirectly subject to a 
war tax. But though these communities suffered tlie burdens of war like 
Rome, the}- did not like Rome profit by war. The Roman treasur}- re})aid 
taxes raised for the conduct of war. But such repayment was confined to 
Romans. The soldiers of the Latin and Italian towns obtained their share of 
booty ; but their citizens at home had no hope of repayment. “Moneys paid 
intb the Roman treasury were ap})licable to Roman purposes only. The 
Italians, though they shared the danger and the expense, were not allowed 
to share the profit. Here Avas a fertile field for discontent, which afterwards 
bore fatal fruits. 


In the provinces, on the other hand, little military service was required, but 
direct imposts were levied instead. 


This system was itself galling and onerous. It was as if England were to 
defray the expenses of her own adnunistration from the proceeds of a tax 
levied upon her Indian empire. But the system was made much worse by 
the way in which the taxes were collected. This was done by contract. 
Every five years the taxes of the provinces were put up to public auction ; 


and that company of contractors which outbid the rest would receive the 
contract. The farmers of the taxes, therefore, offered to pay a certain sum to 
the imperial treasury for the right of collecting the taxes and imposts of 
Sicily, gave security for payment, and then made what profit they could out 
of the taxes collected. The members of these com])anies were called 
publicani, and the farmers-general, or chiefs of the companies, bore the 
name of mancipes. It is manifest that this system offered a premium on 
extortion : for the more the tax collectors could wring from the provincials, 
the more they would have for themselves. The extortions incident to this 
sys-tem form a principal topic in the provincial history of Rome.* 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS : THE ARISTOCRACY AND THE PEOPLE 


Since the year 366 distinctions between the patricians and plebeians had 
been legally waived, but the importance of the patrician class still 
continued. The victor}- of the plebeians led to no democracy. The patrician 
families who had stood alone in the highest dignities in the state retained 
their prominent position ; but a number of plebeian families came forward 
who shared with them the state offices and joined in their labours for the 
greatness of the country. Thus in the course of years a new aristocracy was 
evolved, a kind of official nobility (Anohilitas’ of the families whose 
forefathers had occupied such high positions in the state as those of curule 
magistrates, lediles, praetors, and consuls, and whose distinctions 
descended from father to son. 


For a long time there had been this sort of aristocracy of merit ; elevation 
being due to neither birth nor name, but to the merits and brilliant 
achievements of ancestors, the sons zealously treading in the footprints of 
their fathers. 


In Rome the power of the family life was great. It exercised the same potent 
influence upon the young men as public life did in Greece. The sons 
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conformed to the standard furnished by the life and teaching of their fathers 
and elder relatives, and in their life at home and abroad they acquired the 
knowledge and capacity which fitted them for the government of the state 
and the leadership of armies. A youth of moderate gifts could thus make 
liimself a capable statesman and general, and could easily attain to the same 
official rank as his father. But a man of the lower class seldom succeeded. It 
was only by the greatest talent that a new man (Jiomo novus) could rise to 
any high office, unless his rise was due to the democratic opposition, which 
from a feeling of spite to the upper class insisted on seeing equality of 
power prevail. 


It was under the government of this new aristocracy that Rome laid the 
foundation of her new world-wide power. The subjection of Italy was 
completed and the Roman dominion had been extended over the majority of 
the countries of the Mediterranean Sea. But it was just this ever increasing 
extension of the empire which forcibly impelled the nohilitas to unite 
themselves in an exclusive community and so to get the reins of 
government into their own hands. Continual wars gave rise to the necessity 
of having a group of men of more than ordinary reliability who could de- 
vote themselves exclusively to state affairs. 


Before the Punic Wars the aristocracy had to a certain extent formed itself 
into a party against which the people soon gathered in opposition. 


The nobility used their influential position to appropriate the whole 
administration of the state. In the senate the exclusive circle of 


noble families ruled, and the highest official positions were given only to 
men of their party. The censorship, a position of the greatest power and 
consideration, was an important office in their hands ; it was regarded as the 
chief of all state dignities. Hence the aristocracy used every means to 
prevent a man of the plebeian order from acquiring that position. The duty 


of the censors was to keep the senate as free as possible from all 
unaristocratic elements, for they were empowered to nominate the members 
of the senate and to disqualify for admission to it. There was another way of 
entering the senate besides that of nomination by the censor; anyone who 
had occupied a curule chair was entitled to a seat and a voice in the senate. 
But the choice of the higher officials was in a certain degree in the hands of 
the consul, who generally belonged to the aristocracy ; and as president of 
the centuriate assembly he could reject any candidate of whom lie did not 
approve. 


A Roman Noble 
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The censors also appointed the knights and therefore formed them into a 
purely aristocratic body. As long as they cast the earliest vote in the 
centuriate assembly, the nobility had a considerable advantage there. Even 
after this ceased, the knights formed in the assembly a distinct and 
distinguished party, and as the flower of the nobility they likewise formed 
in the army a brilliant cavalry corps. As in this corporation the nobility 
regarded itself as something quite distinct from the rest of the people, the 
ruling class tried by other external signs to distinguish themselves from the 
masses and to represent themselves as a superior caste. 


So from the year 194 the seats of the senatorial class were kept separate 
from those of other people at the public festivals. 


When the nobility got the government into their hands, they moulded it in 
conformity with their own interests. In order to raise the position of the 
officials as high as possible they only increased the number when 
absolutely necessary, and never in proportion to the increase of business 
consequent on the extension of the territories of the republic. It was only 
from the most pressing necessity that in the year 242 the work of a single 
praetor, the director of judicial business, was divided between two, so that 
the town pnetor (prcetor urhanus’) had the judicial business of the Roman 
citizens, and tlie foreign prtetor (^prcetor peregrinus) settled questions 
between aliens or between aliens and Roman citizens. After the conquest of 
Sicily, Sardinia, and the two Spains, four more prtetors were added for the 
management of those provinces. 


But after the year 149 they remained as a rule in Rome during their year of 
office to preside at the commission of inquiry respecting criminal matters 
introduced during that time, and then they went in the following year as 
pro-pnetors to the provinces. 


The choice of officials was, moreover, limited b}- the avoidance as much as 
possible of the re-election to the consulate. From 265 the censor was never 
twice the same, and the custom was made a law whereby the curule (lex 
annalis of year 180) officials were appointed in a certain degree by grade 
and after a certain interval. 


An adile, as we have seen, must be at least thirty-seven, a prcetor forty, a 
consul forty-three. The right was therefore withdrawn from the voters, in 
case of need, to take the most competent and serviceable man without 
regard to seniority. The measure of worth for the selection of officials was 
no longer competence but birth and seigniority, and the nobility regarded 
office as its due right, not disdaining, however, to get from the people all 
they could by the arts of flattery. 


The government of this official nobility exhibited in foreign policy all its 
time-worn energy, which was only too often united with unworthy cunning 
and untrustworthiness, but the administration of internal affairs became 
torpid and bad. The majority belied the claims of their office, mostly careful 
on the one hand not to forfeit by any inconsiderate or stern measure the 
favour of the people to whom they were indebted for their posts and from 
wliom they expected future favours, while on the other hand they did not 
hesitate to run counter to such of their colleagues as might occasionally 
wish to render the people reciprocal service. 


The late wars had shown the weakness of the generals and the consequent 
lack of military discipline. In the wars of this period so much leave and 
furlough had been granted for money that the forces were not read }^ for 
any undertaking. Instead of fighting tlie enemy, generals and soldiers laid 
their allies and friends under contribution. 
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When Scipio Africanus took the command against Numantia he sent away 
from the camp not less than two thousand women, a number of sorcerers 

and priests, and a whole tribe of traders, cooks, and other servants, so sunk 
was the army in debauchery and effeminacy. Cowardice and idleness were 


so deep-seated that it required many months and the most stringent 
measures to make the army fit to take the field. The change in the spirit of 
the government was also evident in the treatment of the Roman subjects in 
Italy and beyond Italy. The Italian communities which had not the full 
rights of Roman citizens — and they were the majority — were in a bad 
plight. The communities which had joined Hannibal were almost all 
condemned to slavery, and the rest were forced to render military service 
whilst the Roman citizens profited by their labours and kept themselves as 
distinct from them as the nobility did from the citizens and the rest of the 
people. The Italian allies were almost excluded from the rights of Roman 
citizens. 


The foreign provinces which at first were treated with a certain 
consideration were soon in a worse position than the Italians. The 
governors, who had a royal position in their provinces, and were almost 
uncontrolled by the senate, allowed themselves the greatest licence, and 
used the short time of their ofiice to enrich themselves. They indemnified 
themselves for the expense they had been put to in Rome in order to obtain 
their posts, and amassed the means for life-long enjoyment. 


As the governors were not paid, they had a claim upon all kinds of services 
and supplies from the provinces, and this they abused in every way. They 
robbed shamelessly when there was anything to get, and what the governors 
did on a large scale their numberless subordinates did on a small one. When 
a province had to support an army it had much to suffer. Requisitions and 
levies were endless, and the people were often attacked and plundered by 
the general and soldiers as if they had been the enemy. To these evils were 
added the tax collectors and money changers who came like a plague into 
the country, and plied their bloodsucking callings at will under the 
protection of the governor. But the persecuted districts revenged themselves 
on their oppressors. The great wealth taken by the nobility from the 
provinces to Rome, the luxury and immorality of the officials and the 
armies, which had such a pernicious influence on the morality of high and 
low, became known in the uncivilised lands of the East, in Greece, and in 
Asia. The rich nobility was steeped in debauchery and love of pleasure, and 
displayed a boundless luxury against which the laws repeatedly enacted 
strove in vain. And the people also, since there was no country of which 


Rome stood in awe, began to lose its old energy and to be gradually 
depraved by the love of enjoyment, recklessness, and idleness. 


Certainly there was always a party of honourable, independent citizens; but 
a sunken, inpoverished populace who pandered to the nobility gradually 
gathered about them. The nobles took care to gain the favour of the mob by 
flattery, festivities, donations of corn, and even by general bribery, so as to 
rule in the comitium through them, and secure the official posts. It was 
almost impossible now for a man who was not rich to obtain office.’ 


SLAVES AND FREEMEN 


The age of which we have been treating, from the Samnite War to the close 
of the Punic Wars, was always considered by the Romans, and is still 
considered by their admirers, to have been the golden age of the republic. 
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A people which handed down the legends of Cincinnatus, Curius, Fabricius, 
Regulus, can hardly have failed to practise the thrift and honesty which they 
admired. The characters are no doubt idealised ; but they may be taken as 
types of their times. In the Roman country districts, and still more in the 
Apennine valleys, the habits of life were no doubt simple, honest, and 
perhaps rude, of Sabine rather than of Hellenic character, the life of 
countrymen rather than of dwellers in the town. 


It has been remarked that the Italians, like the Greeks, must be regarded as 
members of cities or civic communities. But the walled towns which were 
the centres of each community were mostly the residence of the chief men 
and their dependents and slaves, while the mass of the free citizens were 
dispersed over the adjoining country district, dwelling on their own farms, 
and resorting to the town only to bring their produce to market or to take 
their part in the political business transacted at the general assemblies. Such 
was the case at Rome in early times. The great patrician lords with their 
families dwelt in strong houses or castles on the Capitoline, Palatine, and 
Quiriual hills, while their clients thronged the lower parts adjacent. As the 
plebeians increased in wealth and power, their great men established 
themselves at first upon the Cailian and Aventine, and afterwards 
indiscriminately on all the hills. 


In the country districts of Rome the greater part of the land was still in the 
hands of small proprietors, who tilled their own lands by the aid of their 
sons and sons-in-law. In the earliest times the dimensions of these plebeian 
holdings were incredibly small, an allotment being computed at not more 
than two jugera (about 1^ acres). Even Avith very fertile soil and 


unremitting labour, such a piece of land could barely maintain a family. But 
to eke out the produce of their tilled lands, every free citizen had a right to 
feed a certain number of cattle on the common pastures at the expense of a 
small payment to the state ; and in this way even a large family might live 
in rude abundance. In no long time, however, the plebeian allotments were 
increased to seven jugera (about 4\ acres) ; and this increase of tilled lands 
indicates a corresponding improvement in the habits and comforts of tlie 
people — an improvement attributed, as all benefits conferred on the 
plebeians in early times were attributed, to King Servius. And this long 
remained the noi’mal size of the small properties then so common in the 
Roman district. The farm and public pasture produced all that the family 
required — not only food, but flax and wool, wliich the matron and her 
daughters dressed and spun and wove, wood and stone for building and 
farm implements, everj/thing except metals and salt, which were (as we 
have seen) state monopolies. 


But a golden age generally comes to an end with increase of population. 
Mouths to be fed multiply ; the yeomen sell their little farms and emigrate, 
or become satisfied with a lower scale of living as hired labourers. The 
Romans had a remedy for these evils in a home colonisation. The immense 
(Juantity of public land in the hands of the state, with the necessity of 
securing newly-conquered districts of Italy, led to the foundation of 
numerous colonies between the Samnite and Punic wars, and extended the 
means of material well-being to every one who was willing and able to 
work ; and this not only for Romans, but for Latins and others, who were 
invited to become citizens of the colony. 


If, however, the superfluous sons of families settled on lands in Samnium, 
or Apulia, or Cisalpine Gaul, others must have lost these lands; and the 
question naturally occurs : Wiiat had become of these people ? This 
question brings us to the worst point in ancient society — that is, slaveiy. 
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It was the practice of ancient nations to regard all conquered persons as 
completely in the light of booty, as cattle or lifeless goods. If indeed the 


enemy surrendered without a blow, they became subjects. But those who 
were taken after a struggle were for the most part sold into slavery. In early 
times this evil was small. Nor was it to be expected that the small 
proprietors could afford either to buy or to maintain slaves. They were 
acquired by the rich patricians and plebeians, who held large tracts of public 
land, or who had acquired large estates of their own. Before the 
decemvirate, their debtors were their slaves. But this custom had been long 
abolished, and it was conquest which supplied slaves to the rich. After the 
conquest of Samnium, thirty-six thousand persons are said to have been 
sold. After the reduction of Cisalpine Gaul and Sicily, still larger numbers 
were brought to the hammer. These were the wretches on whose lands the 
poorer sort of Roman citizens settled. The slaves may generally be divided 
into two great classes, the urban or city slaves, and those of the country. 
They had no civil rights ; they could not contract legal marriage ; they had 
no power over their children ; they could hold no property in their own 
name ; their very savings were not their own, but held by consent of their 
master ; all law proceedings ran in the name of their masters. For crimes 
committed, they were tried by the public courts ; and the masters were held 
liable for the damage done, but only to the extent of the slave’s value. To 
kill, maim, or maltreat a slave was considered as damage to his master, and 
could only be treated as such. No pain or suffering inflicted on a slave was 
punishable, unless loss had thereby accrued to the owner. 


But human nature is too strong always to fulfil conditions so cruel. There is 
no doubt that the slaves of the household were often treated with kindness; 
often they became the confidential advisers of their masters. The steward or 
bailiff of a rich man’s estate, his villicus, was a person of considerable 
power. Still the mass of the slaves, especially the agricultural slaves, were 
treated as mere cattle. Some poor drudges were the slaves of other slaves, 
such ownership being allowed by the masters. Cato recommends to sell off 
old and infirm slaves, so as to save the expense of keeping live lumber. 
Englishmen feel a pang at seeing a fine horse consigned in his old age to the 
drivers of public carriages ; but Romans wasted no such sympathy on slaves 
who had spent their lives and strength in cultivating their lands. 
Notwithstanding the better treatment of the house slaves, the humane 
Cicero reproached himself with feeling too much sorrow for one who had 
been for years his tried and faithful servant. It was in the next half -century, 


however, that slaves increased so much in Italy as to produce great effect 
upon the social condition of the people. At present the evil was only in its 
beginning. 


Here it must be remarked that the practice of giving liberty to slaves was 
very common. The prospect of freedom as a reward for good conduct must 
have done much to prevent Roman bondsmen from sinking into that state of 
animal contentment and listless indifference which marked the negro slaves 
of later times. 


The freedmen filled no mean space in Roman society. Among them were to 
be found able and well-educated men, who had held a high station in their 
native country, and often obtained great influence over the minds of their 
masters. Freedmen exercised most branches of retail trade, and formed the 
shopkeepers and petty traders and artisans of Rome ; for Roman citizens, 
however poor, could in early times condescend to no business except that of 
agriculture. Rich men carried on trades by means of their slaves 
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and freedmen ; in later times freedmen often worked as artists under some 
patrician roof, and many of the early poets were freedmen. 


Here, then, we trace the beginning of a great distinction, that afterwards was 
more strongly marked, between the population of the city and the 
population of the country — between the rustic and the civic tribes./ 


THE ROMAN FAMILY : WOMEN AND MARRIAGE 


The Roman woman independent of the marriage tie was placed under the 
authority of her father or of a guardian. 


The father’s authority was absolute. All the members of an ancient Roman 
family — father, mother, children, and daughters-in-law — made up a close 
association under one ruler or head. All the wealth which came to a family 
was thrown into a kind of common stock and formed but one patrimony. 
The sole head of this association, the one master of the common resources, 
was the father. Until now we have seen no difference made between the 
children of the two sexes ; paternal power presses with equal weight on the 
son and on tlie daughter, and holds them both down to the same level. 
Besides, the daughter like the son can sign a legal contract ; like him she 
has her share of the family patrimony, a guaranteed share that only a formal 
disinheritance can take from her. More liberal than the oriental or Greek 
law, Roman law granted equal rights in the paternal inheritance. 


But as soon as the paternal power has disappeared, the legal differences 
between the two sexes begin to show themselves ; the son, if he is of age, 
becomes independent and master of his actions, the daughter, on the 
contrary, whatever her age, remains under the power of a guardian. 


What was that perpetual guardianship of women which the Romans 
themselves considered as one of the most fundamental institutions of their 
law ? Was it a protecting guardianship like that of minors ? Was it a 
despotic power like that of the father of a family ? Neither one nor the 
other. To grasp its real character, we must go back to the causes which led 
to its establishment. 


In the almost patriarchal constitution of ancient Rome, the preservation of 
families was of great public importance and the laws were always made to 
benefit it. The domestic ties, always so close whilst the head of the family 
lived, were not broken at his death ; the hereditary possessions, whilst they 
were divided amongst the children, did not the less remain the patrimony of 
the family ; the perpetual worship due to the spirit of the ancestors and to 
the household gods remained a common debt. But supposing that amongst 
the children there was a daughter, tlie liereditary sliare she was to receive 
would not be safe in her hands ; it was to be feared that one day she would 
try to enrich the family she had entered at the expense of her own. It was to 
guard against tliis danger, it was to perpetuate in each family, together 
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with the preservation of hereditary possessions, the memory of its ancestors 
and the glory or dignity of the house, that the Romans deprived woman of 
the free possession of her property and placed her under the perpetual 
guardianship of her agnates. This guardianship was not, then, established in 
the interest of woman, on account of her weakness and natural incapacity ; 
it was established against her and in the interests of the guardians 
themselves. 


This view, we must admit, has received many contradictions even in 
antiquity. Cicero, Ulpian, Isidorus de Sevilla, are unanimous in saying if the 
law has placed women under guardianship, it is on account of the weakness 
of their sex, their ignorance, their inexperience, their frivolity. 


But listen to Gains, the only writer amongst the ancients who discusses and 
sifts the question : ” The vulgar opinion,” he says, ” is that women must be 
directed by guardians, because their minds are too shallow to govern 
themselves. This guardianship has been established in the interest of the 
guardians, so that the women, whose presumptive heirs they are, can neither 
deprive them of their inheritance by a will, nor cripple it by gifts or by 
debts.” 


Is it necessary to add another proof to the authority of Gains ? Here is one 
which seems irrefutable. Woman was placed under the paternal power, and, 
as has been already said, could make a legal contract. Once placed under a 
guardian, on the contrary, she can no longer contract debts without her 
guardian’s permission. Why this strange contradiction ? Why should 
woman, capable of acting whilst she is under a father’s authority, become 
incapable as soon as she is freed from that authority ? In the two cases, her 
frivolity, her weakness are evidently the same ; here is the only difference : 


the daughter under paternal authority has no wants, and in indulging herself 
she only pledges herself ; but the orphan or emancipated girl has a 
patrimony ; if she pleased herself she would engage her patrimony and in 
this way compromise the inheritance of her family, of her future heirs. This 
reveals to us the spirit of the law. Woman is placed under a guardian 
because she has a fortune to leave behind her; it is done to protect her heirs 
and not to insure her own protection. 


It will now be guessed to whom the law gave the guardianship ; perhaps 
only to her next heirs, that is to say to her agnates, her nearest relatives ; if 
she were a freed slave, to her masters. For natural guardians it was not an 
office, but a right — a family possession. They had no accounts to render ; 
if they were infirm, in a state of infancy, idiocy, or insanity, they would still 
retain their rights to this guardianship, except that in that case it would be 
executed by deputy. But if they could not be deprived of this right they 
could resign it, and give it to some one in their place ; the legitimate 
guardian could dispose of his ward by an in jure cessio, as he could dispose 
of his house or field. 


The guardian’s authority was not quite similar to the parental authority. Its 
limits were rigorously determined by the very purpose of guardianship. The 
guardian had all the power necessary to safeguard the woman’s patrimony, 
nothing less — but nothing more. 


Thus in the first case, his authority only extends to the fortune of the 
woman, not to her person. He has no control over the conduct of his ward, 
nor is it his prerogative to watch over her behaviour, or inquire into those of 
her acts which only affect her personally, and do not touch her fortune. For 
example, in the matter of marriage, all the pecuniary agreements which so 
often accompany it have to be authorised by the guardian ; his consent 
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is necessary, either to fix tlie dowry, or for the conventio in maniim, which 
involves, as will be seen, a kind of general community of interest. But as for 
the marriage itself, how can it concern or prejudice the interests of the 


guardian, since the agnates, and not the children of the marriage, will inherit 
at tlie woman’s death ? Thus the guardian’s authority is not necessary, cither 
for the celebration of the marriage or in the choice of a husband. The 
woman herself chooses her husband, assisted sometimes, according to her 
age, by the advice of her mother and of her near relatives. Nor do all 
pecuniary transactions need the intervention of the guardian. Ulpian has 
given us the list, and we can separate the different proceedings that he 
enumerates, into two classes, the informal and the formal. In tlie first class 
we only find the alienations of res mancipi, either by direct or indirect 
covenants. Res viancipi were houses, lands, rustic servitude, slaves, beasts 
of burden — in a word, the soil and what was necessary to cultivate it; these 
were patrimonial property, and as the mainstay of tlie family, were placed 
under the vigilance and care of the guardian, so that their ijreservation was 
guaranteed. But besides this inalienable patrimony which she could not 
touch, the woman still had a large field of administration ; she could acquire 
all sorts of property, dispose of the products of her fields and farm them out, 
dispose of her money — and thus pay her debts, recover her credit, lend, 
sell, bargain, and make free gifts. 


For the formal proceedings, on the contrary, the law makes no distinctions 
and the guardian’s authority is always necessary. This will, at first sight, 
seem so little in harmony wdth the preceding that an explanation has been 
sought in considerations foreign to the principles of wardship. It has been 
said that the formal proceedings which usually took place before the 
magistrate, or before the witnesses who represented the Roman people, had 
too much resemblance to political proceedings to be permitted to others 
than citizens, and since woman was excluded from the comitia, she ought to 
be excluded from the Forum as well. But it is not true that the law courts 
were always closed to women, even at the time when all processes were 
under the form of a legis-actio ; not only could she appear before the judges 
accompanied by her guardian, but she could even appear alone, either as a 
witness or as a representative of some one else — that is to say, whenever 
her personal interest w^as not at stake. She could also execute certain 
formal acts alone, as, for instance, emancipation, w-hen she was under 
paternal authority ; here again, the act could not touch her patrimony, as she 
had none. These are the cases in which the guardian’s authority was not 
necessary, although the proceeding was formal and these acts are just those 


which cannot touch or diminish the patrimony. Is it not, then, permissible to 
conclude that where tlie guardian can intervene in such cases, it is not on 
account of the formalities which surround them, it is because of the 
alienation they involve ? 


So far we have only spoken of natural guardians. But there are other kinds 
of guardians, and the Roman lawyers place the testamentary guardians first. 


The father of the family, supreme in his own household, could, as we have 
already seen, dispose as he liked of the domestic patrimony ; a strong 
reason, if he left a son and a daughter, for depriving the son of all rights of 
control and of the care of his sister’s hereditary portion, by taking the 
daughter away from his guardianship. How was this to be accomplished ? 
By making over in Ins will the guardianship of his daughter to a stranger ; 
this is testamentary guardianship. This guardianship almost amounted to 
independence for the woman, the testamentary guardian being a stranger 
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to the family and having no right of succession to his ward’s property. What 
interest would he have in preventing her from disposing of her fortune as 
she pleased ? To allow the father to choose a guardian for his daughter was 
really to allow his daughter to be free of all real and efficacious tutelage. 
We stop here, and will not tell how testamentary guardianship served as a 
model to the other kinds of wardships, how by the usurpation of these 
different nominal guardians the real guardianship, that of the family, was 
little by little restricted and undermined. We should be no longer describing 
this institution — we should be telling of its decay and downfall. 


No legislators have better defined marriage than have those of ancient 
Rome. ” It is the union of two lives, the blending of two inheritances, a 
common interest in everything religious and temporal.” In this ancient 
notion of marriage we find the two principles which are the foundation of 
Christian and modern marriage — the indissolubility of the bond and 
monogamy. 


We found in Greece something of oriental polygamy. In Italy, on the 
contrary, monogamy is as ancient as the foundation of Rome. It entered so 
deeply into the habits of the Romans that when later they introduced into 
the constitution a freer form of conjugal union, concubinage, they 
considered it, like legitimate marriage, under the law of monogamy. And 
this law could not be eluded, as at Athens, by the legitimisation of natural 
children. The ancient Roman law always excluded the natural children from 
the family circle. It admitted no legitimisation nor recognition ; and that 
illegitimacy might not be hidden under the mask of adoption, such adoption 
was itself subject to an investigation by the pontiffs and the ratification of 
the entire people. 


The principle of monogamy had its natural complement in the 
indissolubility of marriage, for marriage with a possible divorce is, as has 
been said, but a progressive polygamy. Marriage in ancient Rome was 
indissoluble. Doubtless this indissolubility is not written in the law. Roman 
legislation would not, as we have seen, touch family independence, nor 
tighten by legal constraint ties that natural affection had formed. But if 
divorce is authorised by the law, it is forbidden by religion and custom ; the 
man who repudiates his wife is branded by the censor, he is 
excommunicated by the priest, and can only atone for his fault by 
sacrificing a portion of his worldly wealth at the altar of the divinities that 
presided at his union. This moral sanction was much more efficacious than 
the laws ever were. Divorce was not illegal, but morally it was impossible ; 
and all the writers of antiquity agree in say-ing that they have only heard of 
one during five centuries. 


It is sufficient to remember these two fundamental principles, which are as 
old as Rome — namely, monogamy and the indissolubility of marriage — 
to show the value of the vulgar opinion which represents marital power in 
ancient Rome as the most odious of all tyrannies. It is difficult to believe 
that the husband was a despot and the wife a slave, where an inviolable 
fidelity was the reciprocal duty of the two; and a closer study will convince 
us that a Roman marriage was a real union in which the husband’s authority 
did not exclude the independence of the wife. But to be certain in what this 
independence consisted, two kinds of marriage must be distinguished. 
Sometimes the wife, though married, lived at home under the authority of 


her father, or the guardianship of her agnates ; sometimes these ties were 
broken by marriage and the wife went, according to the technical 
expression, in manum mariti, and had no other family than her husband’s. 
This last kind of marriage is without doubt the more ancient. The antiquity 
of its origin 
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is revealed in the particular customs that went with it, and which are found, 
almost identically the same, in the most ancient legislations. It is then most 
probable that during the first centuries of Rome, tlie manus mariti was the 
inevitable result of marriage. From the day the newly married couple had 
offered a joint sacrifice to the divinities in the nuptial chamber, the wife had 
no other family agnates or heirs than her husband and his relatives. What 
became of the wife’s former family ties, the rights of the agnates to her 
guardianship and to her inheritance ? Marriage had destroyed them forever. 
But in this there was a danger to which the legislators had soon to give their 
attention. The guardians of the wife cannot have been very ready to consent 
to a marriage which deprived them of all their rights, and without their 
consent marriage was impossible. Could they have been compelled to give 
up their rights ? But these rights were sacred to the guardians of the family 
interest ; for tliem it was a duty to prevent the patrimony of their ancestors 
from passing into the hands of strangers. To satisfy all conflicting claims, 
the ancient principle had to be entirely altered. Two things had to be 
separated which until then had seemed inseparable — marriage and the 
manus, that is to say, the change of family. Side by side with the ancient 
marriage accompanied by the regular formalities, a new marriage was 
devised which was contracted simply by consent and left the wife in her 
family under the guardianship of her agnates. The consent of the guardians 
was always necessary for the ancient marriage with manus; but it was not 
required for the marriage pure and simple, which left the rights of the 
agnates intact. This revolution in the family usage was already 
accomplished, or nearly so, at the time of the laws of the Twelve Tables. 


For the rest, the introduction of a new form of marriage did not insure the 
abandonment of the old, for both could in diverse cases in turn satisfy the 


same need. If the wife, at the time of her marriage, was not under a 
guardian, but under the parental authority, that is to say without patrimony, 
the conventio in manum could only benefit the agjiates ; for it was 
equivalent to the compact of renunciation, which, in ancient French law, so 
often accompanied marriage contracts. Thus, the same interest, that of 
preserv-ing the patrimonial wealth, caused the introduction for the heiress 
of the marriage without manus, and maintained the marriage with manus for 
the daughter who had not already inherited. <^ 


RELIGION 


The religion of Rome was, as the legends show, of Sabine origin. Much of 
its ceremonial, the names of many of its gods, were Etruscan ; and Hellenic 
mythology began, at an early time, to mingle itself in the simple religious 
faith of the Sabine countrymen. The important question in the history of all 
religions is, how far they exert power over the lives of their professors. That 
the old faith of Rome was not without such power in the times of which we 
speak is unquestionable. The simple Roman husbandman lived and died, 
like his Sabine ancestors, in the fear of the gods ; he believed that there was 
something in the universe higher and better than himself ; that by these 
higher powers his life and actions were watched ; that to these powers good 
deeds and an honest life were pleasing, evil deeds and bad faith hateful. The 
principles thus established remained, as is confirmed by the weighty 
testimony of Polybius, delivered in a later and more corrupt age. ” If,” says 
he, ” you lend a single talent to a Greek, binding him by all 
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possible securities, yet he will break faith. But Roman magistrates, 
accustomed to have immense sums of money pass through their hands, are 
restrained from fraud simply by respect for the sanctity of an oath.“fe 


The primitive religion of the Italians, in its essential or fundamental beliefs 
resembled that of other Indo-European nations. They adored the forces of 
nature, favourable or otherwise, and imagined them animated living beings, 
of different sexes, their rivality producing the struggles of the elements, and 
their union explaining the external fecundity of the world. This was also the 
basis of the Greek religion, but the Italian religion bore the impression of 
the nations who had made it. These nations were as a rule grave, sensible, 
prudent, and much absorbed by the miseries of this life and the dangers of 
the future. As they were inclined rather more towards fear than hope, they 
respected their gods a great deal, but feared them more, and their w/orship 
consisted more especially of humble petitions and rigorous mortifications. 


e Their imaginations wanted in richness and brilliance, they never therefore 
created anything like the rich development of the poetic legends so much 
admired in the Greeks. Their legends are poor and simple ; springing from 
the hard life of agricultural labour, their character is often strangely prosaic 
; they are especially wanting in variety ; in different times the same stories 
are found applied to different gods. The hero who founded or was the 
benefactor of the town was as a rule a child of marvellous birth, son of the 
god Lar, and begotten near the family hearth, sometimes by a spark from 
the fire. When he is young a miracle reveals his future greatness. This 
miracle is everywhere the same ; it is a flame which burns around his head 
without consuming him. During his life he is wise, pious, and good ; he 
makes good laws and teaches men to respect the gods and justice. After a 
few useful deeds he disappears suddenly, ” he ceases to be seen,” without it 
being possible to say how he vanished. Doubtless he has gone to lose 
himself in the bosom of the great divinity from which everything emanates 
here below, he becomes part of this divinity, he loses his mortal name and 
from henceforth takes the one of the god with which he is absorbed. Thus - 
Aneas, after his disappearance, was honoured under the name of Jupiter 
Indiges and Latin us as Jupiter Latinus. 


Italy was thus not very rich in religious stories : the mixture of Italian races, 
that gave birth to Rome, Avas poorer still. Rome was content to accept the 
beliefs of the different nations which composed her by trying to unite them 
and making them agree ; it did not seem necessary to create new ones. The 
only innovation which was made was inscribing on kinds of registers, 
called Indigitameyita, the list of gods that are affected by each event in a 
man’s life, from his conception until his death, and those that look after his 
most indispensable needs, such as food, dwelling, and clothing. They were 
placed in regular order, with a few explanations as to their names and the 
prayers which had to be offered up to them. The gods of the Indigitamenta 
have an exclusive and entire Roman character. Without doubt in other 
countries the need has been felt of placing the principal acts of life under 
divine protection, but as a rule gods are chosen for this purpose who are 
known, powerful, and tried, in order to be sure that their help will be 
efficacious. In Greece, the great Athene, or the wise Hermes, is invoked in 
order that a child may be clever and learned. In Rome, special gods were 
preferred, created for that purpose and for no other use ; there is one who 


makes a child utter his fu’st cry, and one who makes him speak his first 
word, neither have another use, and are only invoked for this occasion. 
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They seldom have another iiiime but the one their special functions give 
them, as if to show that they had no real existence besides the act over 
which they preside. 


Their competency is very limited ; the simplest action gives birth to several 
divinities. When a child is weaned there is one who teaches him how to eat, 
another to teach him to drink, a third makes him lie still in his little bed. 
When he commences to walk, four goddesses protect his first steps, two 
accompany him when he leaves his home, and two bring him back when he 
returns. The lists were thus endless and the names became indefinitely 
multiplied. 


Tlie fathers of the Catholic Church were much amused at “this population 
of little gods condemned to such small uses,” and compare them to 
workmen who divide the work amongst themselves in order that it may be 
more quickly done. For all this it is curious to study them ; they are, after 
all, the original gods of Rome. Rome had not yet undergone the sovereign 
influence of Greece when the pontiffs drew up the Indigitamenta’ and the 
remains that are left to us of the sacred registers can alone teach us what 
idea the Romans had of divinity and how they understood religious 
sentiment. 


What is most striking at first is how all these gods seem without life. They 
have no history attached to them and not even a legend has been given 
them. All that is known of them is that at a certain crisis they must be 
prayed to and they can then render service. Once that moment passes, they 
are forgotten. They do not possess real names ; those given to them do not 
distinguish them individually, but only indicate the function they fulfil. As a 
rule this name is in the form of an epithet ; from this it is probable that it 
was not always employed alone, and that at first it was a simple emblem. It 
can be concluded with a great deal of apparent truth that originally the name 


described a powerful divinit3% or even the divinity in general, the father 
all-powerful, as he was called so long as he limited his action to a special 
purpose. Thus the two gods Vaticanus and Fabulinas would be no other than 
the divinity itself, even when it Avatches over the first cries and first steps 
of the child. 


The gods were not quite so numerous in the first ages, and it was then 
necessary to give each of them many more functions. These attributes were 
expressed, as in Christian litanies, by epithets, the list of which, more or 
less lengthy according to the importance of the god, followed after his 
name. As each invocation appealed to one of the faculties, and not to the 
power of the god, the epithet Avas practically much more important than 
the name and was employed alone. Soon the relationship between the name 
and the qualifications which existed primitively was forgotten or lost and 
then the epithets became divine. Thus the different functions of one god 
ended by being attached to independent gods. It was at the time of these 
changes that the Indigitamenta were drawn up. They are interesting to us, as 
they make us grasp Roman polytheism just when it is being formed, but 
they also show us that it is an unfinished polytiieism. After creating all 
these gods, Rome did not know how to make them life-like. They remained 
vague, undecided, floating ; they never attained, as the Greek gods, precise 
forms with distinct features. This, besides, is the general character of the 
Roman religion, and the gods of Rome always resembled those of the 
TncUgitamenta. 


The Italian religion was always more respectful and timid than the Greek. 
The Roman remained at a farther distance from his gods, he dared not 
approach them, he would have been afraid to look at them. If the Roman 
veiled his face when accomplishing religious duties, it was not, as ‘‘irgil 
says, 
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because he was afraid of having his attention taken off what he was doing, 
but in order not to risk seeing the god he is praying to. He solicits his 
presence, he likes to know that he is near him, listening to his vows in order 


to grant them, but he would have been frightened if he had seen him. ” 
Deliver us,” says Ovid in his prayer to Pallas, ” from seeing the dryads or 
Diana’s bath, or Faunus when he runs across the fields in the daytime ” ; 
and until the end of paganism the Roman peasant was very afraid, when 
returning home in the evening, of meeting a Faun in his path. The result of 
this timidity of the Italians, who did not dare look at the gods in the face, is 
that they saw them vaguely. They have not got clear outlines, and are 
represented rather by symbols than by images ; here Mars is adored under 
the form of a lance struck in the ground, in another place a simple stone 
represents tlie great Jupiter. 


Accord.ing to Varro, Rome remained 170 years without statues; the idea of 
placing them in the temples came from abroad. It was to imitate Etruria that 
a painted wooden Jupiter was placed in the Capitol ; on the eve of festivals 
they gave him a coat of paint for him to appear in all his glory. These 
ancient customs were never quite lost, they were preserved in the country, 
where the peasants honoured the gods by covering old trunks of trees with 
bands, and in piously pouring oil on blocks of stone. At Rome, even whilst 
all the temples were being filled by Grecian masterpieces the antique Vesta 
would not allow a single statue in her sanctuary ; she was onl}’ represented 
by the sacred flame which was never put out. 


It is probable, then, that if Rome had not known Greece, anthropomorph- 
ism would have stopped short. The Roman has an instinctive repugnance to 
making his gods beings too much like us ; to him they are not real persons, 
having an individual existence, but only divine manifestations, numina; and 
this name by whicli he calls them indicates perfectly the idea he has of 
them. Every time the divinity seems to reveal itself to the world in some 
manner (and as he is very religious, he believes he sees him everywhere), 
he notes with care this new revelation, gives it a name and worships it. 
These gods he creates every minute are nothing else but divine acts, and 
that is why they are so numerous. 


No other nation has ever possessed such a vast Pantheon; and these words 
can be applied to the whole of Italy, that a writer of the imperial epoch lends 
to a woman of the Campania : ” Our country is so peopled with divinities 
that it is much easier to meet a god than a man.” This is also the reason why 


the Romans more than any other nation had a taste for divinised 
abstractions. As in reality all their gods, even the greatest, are only divirie 
qualities or attributes and as the} always preserve to some extent their 
abstract character, it is not surprising that the habit was soon formed of 
introducing simple abstractions in their company. This is a custom as a rule 
only introduced into religions when they become old, but in Rome we 
notice it from the most ancient times. TuUus Hostilius built a temple to Fear 
and to Pallidness ; and Salvation or Prosperity of the Roman nation was 
early a divinity much worshipped. 


Later many exaggerations were made in this manner. During the empire all 
the ventures of “the emperors were worshipped and statues were raised to 
the Security of the Century and to the Indulgence of the INIaster. These 
strange personifications, which would never have entered the mind of a 
Greek, were the result of the manner in which the Romans of all times 
conceived divinity. Polytheism was formed by them by way of an abstract 
analysis and not, as in Greece, by a kind of outburst of imagination and 
enthusiasm. 
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They ahvays remained faithful to this method, and to the end placed in the 
sky abstractions rather than living beings. 


This nation, so timid, scrupulous, scared, that to protect a man one felt the 
need of surrounding him by gods from his birth to his death, that had such a 
deep respect for divinity, thinking to meet it everywhere, seemed to be the 
prey of every superstition. 


The fathers of the Catholic Church have compared the institutions of Numa, 
with their minute and multiplied proscriptions, to Mosaic law. The Romans, 
who prided themselves on following them to the letter, could be exposed to 
becoming absolutely like the Jews ; and one asks how it is that, amongst 
such a devoted people, religious authority did not end by dominating over 


all others. What preserved them from this fate was their great political 
instinct. 


No other nation has ever been so taken up as have the Romans with the 
importance of the rights of the state, and everything was sacrificed to that 
— their oldest customs and their dearest prejudices. It was a general belief 
amongst them that dead persons became gods and protected those nearest to 
them, and were as close as possible to those they should save ; they were 
buried in the house and thus became good spirits. One day, however, the 
law ordained, by reason of hygiene, that nobody should J)e buried within 
the precincts of the towns, and everybody obeyed this law. This example 
siiows that in Rome nothing could resist civil power ; paternal authority, in 
spite of the extent of its rights, gave way before it. 


The father of the family is the absolute master of his children ; he can sell 
or kill his child, but if his son is in public office the father has to obey him 
like the others, and when lie meets him on his path he must get off his horse 
to let him pass. 


Roman religion, so powerful, so respected as it was, had to submit to the 
same yoke. It was thus subject to the state, or rather was blended to it. What 
most aided religion to attain this result was the manner in which it recruited 
its priests. ” Our ancestors,” says Cicero, ” were never wiser nor more 
surprised by the gods than when they decided that the same persons would 
preside over religion and govern the republic. It was by this means that the 
magistrates and pontiffs fulfilling their duties with wisdom, agreed together 
to save the state.” In Rome, religious functions were not separated from 
political ones, and there was nothing incompatible between them. 


Any one could act as pontiff in the same time as consul and for the same 
motives. Those who wished to become such were never required to possess 
any special knowledge ; it was sufficient for attaining these duties to have 
served his country in the deliberating assemblies or the battlefield. Those 
that obtained them did not, whilst exercising them, take a narrow and 
exclusive attitude, so common to sacerdotal castes; they continued to mix 
with the world, they sat in the senate in the same time as in the great 
colleges of priests of which they formed a member; their new functions, far 


from taking them away from the government of their countries, gave them 
more right to take part in it. 


These soldiers, politicians, men of business in Rome, gave to religious 
things that cold, practical sense which they gave to everything else. It is 
thanks to them that a laic undercurrent always circulated in Roman religion, 
that during the whole duration of the republic and of the empire no conflict 
ever broke out between it and the state ; and that the government of Rome, 
in spite of all the demonstrations of piety which it lavished, never 
threatened to become a theocracy. i’ 
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TREATMENT OF OTHER NATIONS 


But while morality, good faith, and self-denial prevailed among themselves, 
it is clear that the Romans laid no such restrictions upon their dealings with 
other nations. This great defect is common to Rome with all antiquity. The 
calmest Greek philosopher, Aristotle, regarded barbarians as naturally the 
slaves of the Greeks. International law was unknown, except in certain 
formalities observed in declaring war and making peace, and in the respect 
paid to the persons of ambassadors. This absence of com-mon humanity 
and generosity to foreigners appears in many pages of this history, in none 
more strongly than in that which records the treatment of the Samnite leader 
C. Pontius. Gleams of better feeling appear in the war Mdth Pyrrhus ; the 
chivalric character of the king awakened something of a kindred spirit in 
the stern and rigid Romans. But nothing could be more ungenerous than the 
conduct of Rome to Carthage, after the Mercenary War ; and still baser 
pieces of diplomacy occur in the subsequent dealings of the senate with the 
Achseans and with Carthage. 


THE FINE ARTS 


If Hellenic forms of thought and speech invaded the domain of literature, 
much more was this the case with the arts of design. There are not wanting 
examples to show that before this time sculpture and painting were held in 
honour at Rome. The consul Carvilius (in 293 B.C.) employed part of the 
spoils taken from the Samnites in setting up a colossal bronze statue on the 
Capitoline. A quadriga, executed in terra-cotta by an Etruscan artist, is 
ascribed to the same date. Statues were erected in the Forum to honour 
divers great men of olden time. Many temples were built in thanksgiving 
for victories, most of which were adorned by Etruscan or Greek artists. The 
temple of Salus was ornamented about 805 B.C. by paintings from the hand 
of that C. Fabius who adopted the name of Pictor and transmitted it as an 
honour to his family. The Ogulnii, in their tedileship (296 B.C.), set up in 
the Capitol a bronze group representing the wolf suckling the twins. A 
painting of the battle in which the Romans defeated Hiero in 263 adorned 
the walls of the senate house. 


Of these works, and others not recorded by history, no trace remains ex-cept 
the famous wolf now preserved in the Capitoline Museum. The twins are a 
later addition, but the animal is probably the original work noticed by 
Cicero and Livy. It bears the well-known marks of the archaic Greek art in 
the sharp, rigid forms of the limbs and muscles, the peculiar expression of 
the face, and the regular knots of hair about the neck and head. Here, then, 
we trace Hellenic artists at Rome. Others of the works mentioned are 
expressly assigned to Etruscan artists ; and it may be remarked that Fabius, 
the only native artist of whom we hear, belonged to a family always 
associated in history with Etruscans. 


But when Rome had conquered southern Italy, she was brought at once in 
contact with works of the finest Greek art. No coins of old Greece are so 
beautiful as those of her colonial settlements in the west ; and it is in the 
coins of Rome, strange to remark, that we first trace the indisputable effect 
of Greek art. 


Up to the time when Italy was conquered, the Romans had used only cop- 
per money of a most clumsy and inconvenient kind. A pound of this metal 
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by weight was stamped with the rude effigy of a ship’s prow, and this was 
the original as or libra. Gradually the as was reduced in weight till, in the 


necessities of the Second Punic War, it became only one-sixth of the libra 
by weight ; yet it retained its ancient name, just as the pound sterling of 
silver, originally equivalent to a pound Troy-weight, is now not more than 
one-third, or as the French livre is a much smaller fraction of that weight. 
But even this diminished coin was clumsy for use, as trade increased with 
increasing empire. After the conquest of southern Italy the precious metals 
became more plentiful, and the coinage of the conquered cities supplied 
beautiful models. The first denarius, or silver piece of ten asses, was struck 
in the year 269 B.C., and is evidently imitated from the coins of Magna 
Graecia. The Roman generals who commanded in these districts stamped 
money for the use of their armies with the old insignia of the conquered 
cities. The workmanship is, indeed, inferior to the best specimens of 
Hellenic coins, but far superior to anything Roman, before or after. Gold 
coins of similar model were not struck till near the close of the Hannibalic 
War (205 B.C.). The great mass of Roman coins which we possess belongs 
to the last century of the republic. They usually bear the family emblems of 
the person Avho presided over the mint, or of the consuls for whose use 
they were struck ; but the execution always remained rude and unattractive. 


Afterwards, Roman conquest gave the means of supplying works of art by 
the easier mode of appropriation. In the conquest of Etruria, years before, 
the practice had been begun ; from Volsinii alone we read that two thousand 
statues were brought to Rome. In following years Agrigentum, Syracuse, 
Corinth, and other famous cities, sent tlie finest works of Hellenic art to 
decorate the public buildings and public places of the barbarous city of the 
Tiber, or in many cases to ornament the villas of the rapacious generals. 


In the more intellectual even of the useful arts the Romans made no great 
progress. The contrivances of Archimedes for the defence of Syracuse 
struck them with amazement. In Cicero’s time they usually carried the 


sciences of quantity and magnitude no further than was necessary for 
practical arithmetic and mensuration. In 293 B.C. L. Papirius Cursor the 
younger set up a sun-dial at Rome, and thirty years later another was 
brought from Sicily by the consul M. Valerius Messalla ; but no one knew 
how to place them, so as to make the shadow of the gnomon an index of 
time. A water-clock, resembling our sand-glass, was not introduced till 159 
B.C. 


Nor were the common conveniences of life in an advanced state. Up to the 
year 264 the houses were commonly roofed with shingles of wood, like the 
Alpine cottages of our days; then first earthen tiles began to 


‘< When the pound of weight ceased to be the same with the pound of 
currency, the former was usually designated (es grave. 


A Roman Oratok (After Hope) 
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supersede this rude material. Agriculture must have been roughly carried on 
by men who were as much soldiers as countrymen. The wine of Latium was 
so bad that Cineas, when he tasted it, said — and the witticism was 
remembered — ” he did not wonder that the mother of such wine was hung 
so high ” ; alluding to the Italian custom, still retained, of training the vine 
up elms and poplars, while in Greece it was trained (as in France and 
Germany) on short poles and exposed to all the heat of the sun. 


A form of architecture called the Tuscan was mostly used, which bore an 
imperfect resemblance to that early Greek style usually called the Doric. 
But the existing remains of the republican period are too scanty to allow of 
any precise statements. The true arts of Rome were, then and always, the 
arts of the builder and engineer. It would not be wrong to call the Romans 
the greatest builders in the world. Some of their mighty works, works 
combining solidity of structure with beauty of form and utility of purpose, 


still remain for our admiration, having survived the decay of ages and the 
more destructive hands of barbarian conquerors. In every country subject to 
their sway, roads and bridges and aqueducts remain in sufficient number 
and perfection to justify all praise. We class the roads among the buildings, 
according to their own phraseology,’ and their construction deserves the 
name as justly as the works upon our own railways. The first great military 
road and the first aqueduct are due to the old censor Appius Csecus, and 
they both remain to preserve the memory of the man, often self-willed and 
presumptuous, but resolute, firm of purpose, noble in conception, and 
audacious in execution. Other aqueducts and other roads rapidly followed ; 
the spade and trowel were as much the instruments of Roman dominion as 
the sword and spear. By the close of the Punic Wars solid roads, carried by 
the engineer’s art over broad and rapid streams, through difficult mountain 
passes, across quaking morasses, had already linked Rome with Capua in 
the south, with Placentia and Cremona in the north. Such were the proud 
monuments of the Appii, the \Emilii, the Flaminii. 


It may be said that these magnificent works, as well as the vast 
amphitheatres and baths which afterwards decorated Rome and every petty 
city in her provinces, were due to the invention of the arch. This simple 
piece of mechanism, so wonderful in its results, first appears in the Great 
Cloaca. It was unknown to the Greeks, or at least not used by them. It may 
be that the Romans borrowed it from the Etruscans ; the Cloaca is attributed 
to an Etruscan king, and similar works are discovered in ruined cities of 
Etruria. But if they borrowed the principle they used it nobly, as witness the 
noble bridges still remaining, the copious streams carried over the plain for 
miles at the height of sixty or seventy feet from the level of the soil. If they 
had little feeling for beauty and delicacy in the use of the pencil or the 
chisel, their buildings are stamped with a greatness which exalted the power 
of the state while it disregarded the pleasure of the individual. 


Their attention to practical utility in draining and watering their city is 
especially noted by Strabo in contrast with the indifference shown by the 
Greeks to these matters. To the facts already stated may be added their rule, 
established so early as the year 260 B.C., that no one should be buried 
within the city — a rule scarcely yet adopted in London. From this time 
dates the beginning of those rows of sepulchral monuments which the 


traveller beheld on either side of the road as he entered the Eternal City. It 
was a gloomy custom, but better at least than leaving graveyards in the 
heart of crowded cities. 


1 Munire viam, was their phrase. 
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A striking proof of engineering skill is shown in the tunnels cut through 
solid rock for the purpose of draining off volcanic lakes ; this art we may 
also believe to have been originally borrowed from the Etruscans. The first 
tunnel of which we hear was that by which the iVlban Lake was partially let 
off during the siege of Veii, a work which was suggested by an Etruscan 
soothsayer. Other works of like kind still remain, though the time of their 
execution is not alwa3-s known. Here shall be added the notice of one work 
of kindred sort, which happens by a rare coincidence to combine great 
utility with rarest beauty. The famous M’. Curius Dentatus, when censor in 
272, cut a passage through the rock, by which the waters of Lake Velinus 
were precipitated into the Nar. By this means he recovered for his newly 
conquered Sabine clients a large portion of fertile land, and left behind the 
most lovely, if not the most sublime, of all waterfalls. The Falls of Terni, 
such is the famous name they now bear, were wrought by the hand of man. 
“Thousands of travellers visit them,” says Niebuhr ; ” how few know that 
they are not the work of Nature ! ” ^ 


LITERATURE 


Rome during this period began to form the literature which has come down 
to us ; but unfortunately, instead of being national and original, it was 
imitative and borrowed, consisting chiefly of translations from the Greek. 
In the year after the end of the First Punic War (240), L. Livius Andronicus, 
an Italian Greek by birth, represented his hrst play at Rome. His pieces were 
taken from the Greek ; and he also translated the Odyssey out of that 
language into Latin. Cu. Nsevius, a native of Campania, also made plays 
from the Greek, and he wrote an original poem on the First Punic War, in 
which he had himself borne arms. These poets used the Latin measures in 
their verse ; but Q. Ennius, from Rudice in Calabria, who is usually called 
the father of Roman poetry, was the first who introduced the Greek metres 
into the Latin language. His works were numerous tragedies and comedies 
from the Greek, satires, and his celebrated Annals‘ or poetic history of 
Rome, in hexameters, the loss of which (at least of the early books) is much 
to be lamented. Maccius Plautus, an Umbrian, and Ctecilius Statins, an 
Insubrian Gaul, composed numerous comedies, freely imitated from the 
Greek. M. Pacuvius of Brundusium, the nephew of Ennius, made tragedies 
from the Greek ; L. Afranius was regarded as the Menander of Rome ; and 
P. Terentius (Terence), a Carthaginian by birth, gave some beautiful 
translations (as we may perhaps best term his pieces) of the comedies of 
Menander and Apollodorus. None of these poets but Plautus and Terence 
has reached us, except in fragments ; the former amuses us with his humour, 
and gives us occasional views of Roman manners, while we are charmed 
with the graceful elegance of the latter. It is remarkable that not one of these 
poets was a Roman. In fact Rome has never produced a poet. 


Q. Fabius Pictor, L. Cincius Alimentus, A. Postumius Albinus, M. Porcius 
Cato, and L. Cassius Hemina wrote histories (the first three in Greek) in a 
brief, dry, unattractive style. Cincius also wrote on constitutional 
antiquities, and seems to have been a man of research ; and a work of 
Cato’s on husbandry has come down to us which we could well spare for 
his Origines, or early history of Italy.* 


CHAPTER XV. THE GRACCHI AND THEIR REFORMS 


TIBERIUS GRACCHUS 


It appears that before the time of Scipio’s election to conduct the 
Numantian War, it had become a prevalent opinion that some measures 
were necessary to arrest the prevailing social evils. The frightful excesses of 
the Servile War called attention still more strongly to the subject ; and in the 
year that Scipio achieved the conquest of Numantia a leader appeared who 
was endowed with courage, firmness, self-confidence, ability, eloquence, 
and every requisite for political success, except a larger experience and a 
larger share of patience and self-control. “ A. H. Beesley thus vividly paints 
the crying evils of the Roman state : 


” Everywhere Rome was failing in her duties as mistress of the civilised 
world. Her own internal degeneracy was faithfully reflected in the abne- 
gation of her imperial duties. When in any country the small farmer class is 
being squeezed off the land ; when its labourers are slaves or serfs ; when 
huge tracts are kept waste to minister to pleasure ; when the shibboleth of 
art is on every man’s lips, but ideas of true beauty in very few men’s souls ; 
when the business sharper is the greatest man in the city, and lords it even 
in the law courts ; when class magistrates, bidding for high office, deal out 
justice according to the rank of the criminal ; when exchanges are turned 
into great gambling-houses, and senators and men of title are the chief gam- 
blers ; when, in short, ‘ corruption is universal, when there is increasing 
audacity, increasing greed, increasing fraud, increasing impurity, and these 
are fed by increasing indulgence and ostentation ; when a considerable 
num-ber of trials in the courts of law bring out the fact that the country in 
general is now regarded as a prey, upon which any number of vultures, 
scenting it from afar, may safely light and securely gorge themselves ; when 
the foul tribe is amply replenished by its congeners at home, and foreign 
invaders find any number of men, bearing good names, ready to assist them 
in robberies far more cruel and sweeping than those of the footpad or 
burglar’ — when such is the tone of society, and such the idols before 
which it bends, a nation must be fast going down hill. 


” A more repulsive picture can hardly be imagined. A mob, a moneyed 
class, and an aristocracy almost equally worthless, hating each other, and 
hated by the rest of the world ; Italians bitterly jealous of Romans, and only 


in better plight than the provinces beyond the sea ; more miserable than 
either, swarms of slaves beginning to brood revenge as a solace to their 
sufferings ; 
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[137-133 B.C.] the land going out of cultivation ; native industry swamped 
by slave-grown imports ; the population decreasing ; the army degenerating 
; Wars waged as a speculation, but only against the weak ; provinces 
subjected to organised pillage ; in the metropolis childish superstition, 
wholesale luxury, and monstrous vice. The hour for reform had surely 
come. Who was to be the man?“c 


Ti. Sempronius Gracchus was son of one of the few Romans in whom 
public spirit prevailed over the spirit of party. Though personally hostile to 
the great Scipio, we saw him interfere between him and his foes. After the 
death of Africanus, the chiefs of the party offered him the hand of Cornelia, 
the only surviving daughter of the hero ; and from this marriage twelve sons 
and one daughter were born in rapid succession. The eldest, Tiberius, saw 
the light about 106 B.C., but the father died before his eldest son reached 
man’s estate, and Comelia was left a widow with her children. The daughter 
lived ; but of all the twelve sons only two grew up — Tiberius, and Caius 
who was nine years younger. To the education of these precious relics 
Cornelia devoted all the energies of her masculine mind. She even refused 
an offer to share the throne of the king of Egypt. Her dearest task was to 
watch the opening capacities of her boys. Such was her hope of their 
greatness that she used to say she would be known not as the daughter of 
Scipio, but as the mother of the Cracchi. 


According to the fashion of the day, Greek teachers were called in to 
educate the boys. Blossius of Cum;e, and Diophanes a Mytilenean exile, are 
mentioned as the instructors, and in later life as the friends, of Tiberius. 


Scarcely had Tiberius assumed the garb of manhood when he was elected 
into the college of augurs. At the banquet given to celebrate his installa- 
tion, App. Claudius, the chief of the senate, offered him his daughter’s hand 
in marriage. 


When the proud senator returned home, he told his wife that he had that day 
betrothed their daughter. ” Ah ! ” she cried, ” she is too young ; it had been 
well to wait a while — unless, indeed, young Gracchus is the man.” Soon 
after his marriage he accompanied Scipio to Carthage, where he was the 
first to scale the walls. 


The personal importance of Gracchus was strengthened by the marriage of 
Scipicj with his only sister. But this marriage proved unhappy. Sempronia 
had no charms of person, and her temper was not good ; Scipio’s austere 
manners were little pleasing to a bride ; nor were children born to form a 
bond of union between them. 


It was when Grjicchus was about thirty years old (137 B.C.) that he served 
as qua’stor in Spain. Before this, when he travelled through Etruria to join 
the army, he had noted her broad lands tilled not by free yeomen as of old, 
but by slaves. Soon after this the Slave War broke out. He spoke his 
sentiments freely, and public opinion designated him as the man who was to 
undertake the thankless office of reformer. In all places of public resort the 
walls were covered with inscriptions calling on Gracchus to vindicate the 
rights of all Roman citizens to a share in the state lands. He presented 
himself as a candidate for the tribunate, and was elected. 


On December lOtii, 134 B.C., he entered upon office. He had already 
prepared men for his projected legislation by eloquent speeches, in which 
he compared the present state of -Italy with lier olden time, deplored the 
decay of her yeomen and farmers, and the lack of freemen to serve in the 
legions. All his arguments pointed towards f’-ome measures for restoring 
the class of small landed proprietors who were dwindling fast away. 
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[133 B.C. ] 


In a short time his plan was matured and his bill brought forward. He 
proposed to revise the Licinian law of 364 B.C., by which it was enacted 
that no head of a family should hold more than five hundred jugera (nearly 
320 acres) of the public land ; but to render the rule less stringent, he added 
that every son of the family might, on becoming his own master, hold half 
that quantity in addition.\ Whoever was in possession of more was to give 
up the excess at once to the state ; but to obviate complaints of injustice, he 
proposed that those who gave up possession should be entitled to a fair 
compensation for any improvements they had made during the term of their 
possession. All public lands were to be vested in three commissioners 
(triumviri), who were to be elected by the tribes. Their business was to 
distribute the public lands to all citizens in needy circumstances, and to 
prevent lands so distributed being again absorbed into the estates of the rich 
land owners ; the sale of the new allotments was altogether prohibited. 


The greater part of these public lands had fallen into the hands of the rich 
land owners. They had held them, on payment of a small yearly rent, for 
generations ; and many of these persons had forgotten perhaps that their 
possession could be disturbed. After the first surprise was over, the voices 
of these land holders began to be heard ; but as yet the majority of the 
senate showed no disfavour to the law of Gracchus. The persons interested 
alleged that the measure, though it pretended only to interfere with state 
lands, did in fact interfere with the rights of private property ; for these 
lands were held on public lease and had been made matters of purchase and 
sale, moneys were secured on them for the benefit of widows and orphans, 
tombs had been erected on them : if this law passed, no man’s land could be 
called his own. 


If Gracchus had proposed a forcible and immediate resumption of all state 
lands, without compensation for moneys spent on them, these arguments 
would have had more weight. Rights arise by prescription ; and if the state 
had for a long course of time tacitly recognised a right of private property in 
these lands, it would have been a manifest injustice thus abruptly to resume 
possession. But the Licinian law was evidence that the state claimed a right 
to interfere with the tenure of the public lands. That the Romans felt no 


doubt about the right is shown by the fact that in framing his law Tiberius 
was assisted by his father-in-law App. Claudius, the chief of the senate, and 
by P. Mucins Scaevola, consul of the year. 


It was certain that the law would be carried in all the country tribes, 
Decause it was precisely in these tribes that the strength of Gracchus lay, 
and all his arguments show that he knew it. It was to the country people, 
who had lost or were afraid of losing their little farms, that he spoke.“ A 
few specimens of the fervent eloquence of Tiberius still remain in the 
fragments “ quoted in Plutarch « and Appian.9’ Plutarch describes the 
present event as follows : 


” Tiberius defending the matter, Avliich of itself was good and just, with 
such eloquence as might have justified an evil cause, was invincible ; and 
no man was able to argue against him to confute him, when, speaking in the 


n The number of sons qualified to hold public property was two.] 


[^ George Long<“ defends their authenticity, saying: “The critics whose 
eyes are so sharp that they cannot see what is before them and see what is 
not, tell us that these fragments are rhetorical inventions. Now Gracchus’ 
speeches were read in Cicero’s time and later ; and it is as reasonable to 
suppose that Appian and Plutarch used these speeclies, as to suppose that 
they invented speeches or copied from those who invented them. The 
speeches are like genuine stuff.” ] 
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behalf of the poor citizens of Rome (the people being gathered round about 
the pulpit for orations), he told them, that the wild beasts through Italy-had 
their dens and caves of abode, and the men that fought, and were slain for 
their country, had nothing else but air and light, and so were compelled to 
wander up and down with their wives and children, having no resting-place 
nor house to put their heads in. And that the captains do but mock their 


soldiers, when they encourage them in battle to fight valiantly for the 
graves, the tem[)les, their own houses, and their predecessors. For, said he, 
of such a number of poor citizens as there be, there cannot a man of them 
show any ancient house or tomb of their ancestors, because the poor men go 
to the wars, and are slain for the rich men’s pleasures and wealth ; besides, 
they falsely call them lords of the earth, where they have not a handful of 
ground that is theirs. These and such other like Avords being uttered before 
all the people with such vehemency and truth, so moved the common 
people withal, and put them in such a rage, that there was no adversary of 
his able to withstand him. Therefore, leaving to contradict and deny the law 
by argument, the rich men put all their trust in Marcus Octavius, colleague 
and fellow-tribune with Tiberius in office, who was a grave and wise young 
man, and Tiberius’ very familiar friend. That the first time they came to 
him, to oppose him against the confirmation of this law, he prayed them to 
hold him excused, because Tiberius was his very friend. But in the end, 
being compelled to it through the great number of the rich men that were 
importunate with him, he withstood Tiberius’ law, which was enough to 
overthrow it.” 


The morning came. The Forum was crowded wdth people expecting the 
completion of the great measure which was to restore some share in the 
broad lands of Italy to the sons of those who had won them. Strange faces 
were seen everywhere : vine-dressers from Campania and the Auruncan 
hills, peasants from the Sabine and “quian valleys, farmers of valley and 
plain from the Clanis to the Vulturnus. 


Gracchus rose. His speech was received with loud applause by the eager 
multitude. When he had ended, he turned to the clerk, and bade him read 
over the words of the law before it was put to the vote. Then Octavius stood 
up and forbade the man to read. Gracchus was taken by surprise. After 
much debate he broke up the assembly, declaring that he would again bring 
on his defeated bill upon the next regular day of meeting. 


The intervening time was spent in preparing for the contest. Gracchus 
retaliated upon the veto of Octavius by laying an interdict on all public 
functionaries, shut up the courts of justice and the offices of police, and put 
a seal upon the doors of the treasury. Further, he struck the compensation 


clauses out of his bill, and now simply proposed that the state should 
resume possession of all lands held by individuals in contravention of the 
Licinian law. 


On the day of the second assembly Gracchus appeared in the Forum 
escorted by a bodyguard. Again he ordered the clerk to read the bill ; again 
Octavius stood forth, and barred all proceedings. A violent scene followed, 
and a riot seemed inevitable, when two senators, friends of Gracchus — one 
named Fulvius Flaccus — earnestly besought him to refer the whole matter 
to the senate. Gracchus consented. But his late impatient conduct had 
weakened whatever influence his name possessed in the great council, and 
his appearance was the signal for a burst of reproaches. He hastily left the 
house, and returning to the Forum gave out that on the 
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next day of assembly he would for the third time propose his measure ; and 
that, if Octavius persisted in ojiposition, he would move the people to 
depose their unfaithful tribune. 


As the day approached, Gracchus made every effort to avoid this desperate 
necessity ; but Octavius repelled every advance, and on the morning of the 
third assembly, Gracchus rose at once and moved that Octavius should be 
deprived of the trust which he had betrayed. 


The country tribe, which obtained by lot the prerogative of voting first, was 
called, and its suffrage was unanimous for the deposition of Octavius ; 
sixteen tribes followed in the same sense ; the eighteenth would give a 
majority of the thirty -five, and its vote would determine the question. As 
this tribe came up to vote, Gracchus stopped the proceedings, and besought 
Octavius not to force on the irrevocable step. The tribune wavered ; but he 
caught the eye of one of his rich friends, and turned coldly from Tiberius. 
Then the eighteenth tribe was called, and by its vote Octavius was in a 
moment stripped of his sacred office./ 


” These acts of Tiberius Gracchus,” says Beesly, ” are commonly said to 
have been the beginning of revolution at Rome ; and the guilt of it is 
accordingl}^ laid at his door. And there can be no doubt that he was guilty 
in the sense that a man is guilty who introduces a light into some chamber 
filled with explosive vapour, which the stupidity or malice of others has 
suffered to accumulate. But, after all, too much is made of this violation of 
constitutional forms and the sanctity of the tribunate. The first were effete, 
and all regular means of renovating the republic seemed to be closed to the 
despairing patriot, by stolid obstinacy sheltering itself under the garb of law 
and order. The second was no longer what it had been — the recognised 
refuge and defence of the poor. The rich, as Tiberius in effect argued, had 
found out how to use it also. If all men who set the example of forcible 
infringement of law are criminals, Gracchus was a criminal. But in the 
world’s annals he sins in good company ; and when men condemn him, 
they should condemn Washington also. Perhaps his failure has had most to 
do with his condemnation. Success justifies, failure condemns, most 
revolutions in most men’s eyes. But if ever a revolution was excusable this 
was ; for it was carried not by a small party for small aims, but b}^ national 
acclamation, by the voices of Italians who flocked to Rome to vote. How 
far Gracchus saw the inevitable effects of his acts is open to dispute. But 
probably he saw it as clearly as any man can see the future. Because he was 
generous and enthusiastic, it is assumed that he was sentimental and weak, 
and that his policy was guided by impulse rather than reason. There seems 
little to sustain such a judgment other than the desire of writers to 
emphasise a comparison between him and his brother, “c 


The bill itself was then passed by acclamation, and three commissioners 
destined to execute its provisions were elected — Tiberius himself, his 
father-in-law App. Claudius, his brother Caius, then a youth of twenty, 
serving under Scipio in Spain. The law Avas not deemed safe unless it was 
intrusted for execution to Tiberius and his kinsmen. 


In a few weeks Gracchus had risen to the summit of power. He seldom 
stirred from home without being followed by a crowd. The Numantian War 
and the Servile War still lingered, and the government of the senate was not 
in a condition to defy attack. That body now was thoroughly alarmed, and 
Gracchus soon proceeded to measures which touched them in their 


tenderest point. Attains Philometor, king of Pergamus, the last of the line of 
Eumenes, was just dead, and had bequeathed his kingdom with 
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[i;w B.C.] all his lands and treasure to the Roman people. In ordinary times 
the senate Avould at once have assumed the disposition of this bequest ; but 
Gracchus gave notice that he would propose a bill to enact that the moneys 
should be distributed to those who were to receive allotments of public 
land, in order to assist them in purchasing stock, in erecting farm buildings, 
and the like ; and he added that he would bring the subject of its future 
government before the people without allowing the senate to interfere. He 
thus openly announced a revolution. 


When Gracchus next appeared in the senate house, he was accused of 
receiving a purple robe and diadem from the envoy of the late king of 
Pergamus. T. Annius, an old senator, who had been consul twenty years 
before, openly taxed the tribune with violating the constitution. Gracchus, 
stung to the quick by this last assault, indicted the old consular for treason 
against the majesty of the people. Annius appeared ; but before Gracchus 
could speak, he said : ” I suppose, if one of your brother tribunes offers to 
protect me, you will fly into a passion and depose him also.” Gracchus saw 
the effect produced, and broke up the assembly. 


Moreover, many of his well-wishers had been alarmed by a law, by which 
lie had made the triumviri absolute judges, without appeal, on disputed 
questions with regard to property in land. Many allotments of public land 
had been granted, whose titles had been lost ; and every person holding 
under such condition saw his property at the mercy of irresponsible judges. 


Gracchus felt that his popularity was shaken, and at the next assembly he 
tiiought it necessary to make a set speech to vindicate his conduct in depos- 
ing Octavius. The sum of his arguments amounts to a plea of necessity. It is 
true that the constitution of Rome provided no remedy against the abuse of 
power by an oflicer, except the shortness of time during which he held 
office and his liability to indictment at the close of that time. The 


tribunician authority, originally demanded to protect the people, might have 
turned against the people. But was it not open to Gracchus to propose a law 
by which the veto of a single tribune might be limited in its effect ? Or 
might he not have waited for the election of new tribunes, and taken care 
that all were tried friends of his law ? Instead of this he preferred a eoup- 


d’etat, and thus set an example which was sure to be turned against himself. 
A 


The violent language of Nasica and his party made it plain that in the next 
year, when his person was no longer protected by the sanctity of the 
tribunician office, he would be vigorously assailed. He therefore determined 
to offer himself for re-election at the approaching assembly of the tribes. 
But his election was far from secure. Harvest-work occupied the country 
voters ; many had grown cold ; the mass of those who resided in the city 
were clients and dependents of the nobility. It was to regain and extend his 
popularity that he now brouglit forward three measures calculated to please 
all classes except the senatorial families. First, he proposed to diminish the 
necessary period of military service. Secondly, he announced a reform of 
the superior law courts, by wliich the juries were to be taken not from the 
senators only, but from all persons possessing a certain amount of property. 
Thirdly, he provided an appeal in all cases from the law courts to the 
assembly of the people. 


[1 The difficulty in the way of the first alternative here suggested is that in 
all probability Octavius would have vetoed any proposal for reform. The 
second alternative was impracticable because Tiberius was constitutionally 
ineligible to re-election. It is doubtful whether any constitutional means of 
reform existed. | 
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These measures, which in altered forms were afterwards carried by his 
brother Caius, were only brought forward by Tiberius. But this was enough. 
His popularity returned in full tide. 


When the day of the election came, the prerogative tribe gave its vote for 
Gracchus and his friends ; so also the next. But it was objected that the 
same man could not be chosen in two successive years ; and after a hot 
debate the assembly was adjourned till next day. 


It wanted yet some hours of nightfall. Gracchus came forth into the Forum, 
clad in black, and leading his young son by the hand. In anticipation of his 
untimely end, he committed his precious charge to his fellow-citi- zens. All 
hearts were touched. The people surrounded him with eager gesticulations, 
and escorted him home, bidding him be of good cheer for the morrow. 
Many of his warmest adherents kept guard at his doors all night. & 


” The father’s affection and the statesman’s bitter dismay,” says Beesly, “at 
finding the dearest object of his life about to be snatched from him by 
violence need not have been tinged with one particle of personal fear. A 
man of tried bravery, like Gracchus, might guard his own life indeed, but 
only as he regarded it as indispensable to a great cause. That evening he 
told his partisans he would give them a sign next day if he should think it 
necessary to use force at his election. It has been assumed that this proves 
he was meditating treason. But it proves no more than that he meant to repel 
force forcibly if, as was only too certain, force should be used, and this is 
not treason. No other course was open to him. The one weak spot in his 
policy was that he had no material strength at his back. Even Sulla would 
have been a lost man at a later time, if he had not had an army at hand to 
which he could flee for refuge, just as without the army Cromwell would 
have been powerless. But it was harvest-time now, and the Italian allies of 
Gracchus were away from home in the fields. The next day dawned, and 
with it occurred omens full of meaning to the superstitious Romans.”*/ 


The adjourned assembly met that morning upon the Capitol, and the area in 
front of the temple of Jupiter was filled chiefly by the adherents of 
Gracchus, among whom the tribune was himself conspicuous, in company 
with his Greek friend and preceptor Blossius of Cumse. The senate also 
assembled hard by in the temple of Faith. Nasica rose and urged the 
presiding consul to stop the re-election. But Sc^vola declined. ^ 


On this, Fulvius Flaccus left the senate, informed Gracchus of the speech of 
Nasica, and told him that his death was resolved upon. Then the friends of 


Gracchus girded up their gowns and armed themselves with staves, for the 


Roman Courtyard Fountain 


Piso, the other consul, was employed in extinguishing the Slave War in 
Sicily. 
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[133 B.C.] purpose of repelling force by force. In the midst of the uproar 
Gracchus raised his hand to his head. His enemies cried that he was asking 
for a crown. Exaggerated reports were carried into the senate house, and 
Nasica exclaimed, ” The consul is betraying the republic : those who would 
save their country, follow me ! ” So saying, he drew the skirt of his gown 
over his head, after the manner used by the pontifex maximus in solemn 
acts of worship. A number of senators followed, and the people respectfully 
made way. But the nobles and their partisans broke up the benches that had 
been set out for the assembly, and began an assault upon the adherents of 
Gracchus, who fled in disorder. Gracchus abandoned all thoughts of 
resistance ; he left his gown in the hands of a friend who sought to detain 
him, and made towards the temple of Jupiter. But the priests had closed the 
doors ; and in his haste he stumbled over a bench and fell. As he was rising, 
one of his own colleagues struck him on the head with a stool; another 
claimed the honour of repeating the blow ; and before the statues of the old 
kings at the portico of the temple the tribune lay dead. INIany of his 
adherents were slain with him ; many were forced over the wall at the edge 
of the Tarpeian rock, and were killed by their fall. Not fewer than three 
hundred lost their lives in the fray. 


Caius had just returned from Spain,i and asked leave to bury his brother’s 
corpse. This was refused. The triumphant party ordered the bodies of 
Tiberius and his friends to be thrown into the Tiber before morning. Thus 
flowed the first blood that was shed in civil strife at Rome. 


Tiberius Gracchus must be allowed the name of Great, if greatness be 
measured by the effects produced upon society by the action of a single 
mind, rather than by the length of time during which power is held, or the 
success that follows upon bold enterprises. He held office not more than 
seven months ; and in that short time he so shook the power of the senate, 
that it never entirely recovered from the blow. His nature was noble ; his 
views and wishes those of a true patriot. But he was impatient of 
opposition, and by his abrupt and violent conduct provoked a resistance 
which he might have avoided. When the moment of action came, his temper 
was too gentle, or his will too irresolute, to take the bold course which his 
own conduct and that of the senate had rendered necessary. 


When Scipio, in the camp before Numantia, heard of his kinsman’s end, he 
exclaimed in the words of Homer : 


” So perish all and every one who dares such deeds as he ! “ 


But the sequel will show that it was not so much of the political measures of 
Gracchus that Scipio disapproved, as of the impatience which he had shown 
and the violence which he had used in carrying them. Such defects of 
character were of all most displeasing to a soldier and a stoic. 


RETURN AND DEATH OF SCIPIO THE YOUNGER 


The struggle had now commenced between the oligarchy and the 
democracy. This struggle was to last till tlie dictator Sulla for a time 
restored the senate to sovereignty, which was wrested from them again by a 
dictator yet more potent than Sulla. But we should be wrong to assume that 
the 


[i George Long” doubts this, saying that Caius was still in Spain. ] 
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senate and the oligarchy were always identical. At times they were so, for at 
times the violent party among the nobles were in command of a majority in 
the senate ; but a moderate party always existed, who stood between the 
nobility and the democracy. It was the violent party, headed by Nasica, not 
the body itself, which was responsible for the death of Gracchus. The senate 
did not support them. 


The people were allowed to proceed quietly to the election of a new 
commissioner in the place of Gracchus, and their choice fell on P. Licinius 
Crassus, brother by blood of the consul Scsevola, who had been adopted 
into the family of the Crassi. His daughter had lately been married to young 
Caius Gracchus, and he now became the acknowledged leader of the party. 


Nor did the senate attempt to shield Nasica from popular indignation. He 
was branded as the murderer of Gracchus, and his friends advised him to 
quit Italy, though, as chief pontifex, he was prohibited from doing so. No 
long time after he died at Pergamus, and Crassus succeeded him in the 
pontificate» 


But in the course of the next year (132 B.C.) the senate was induced to give 
the new consuls a commission to inquire into the conduct of those who had 
abetted Gracchus. They began their proceedings by associating with 
themselves C. Lselius, a man of known moderation. Before the inquiry 
commenced, Lselius sent for Blossius, and questioned him privately as to 
his part in the late disturbances. He excused himself on the ground that he 
had only followed the tribune’s orders. 


“That,” said Lselius, “is no excuse. What would you have done if he had 
ordered you to set the Capitol on fire ? “ 


” Gracchus,” replied Blossius, ” could never have given such an order.” 
” But if he had ? ” insisted Lselius. 


” Then,” said Blossius, ” I would have done it.” 


This bold partisan, however, was suffered to escape. Diophanes of 
Mytilene, another of the preceptors of Gracchus, was arrested by the 
consuls and put to death. Others also lost their lives, and some escaped 
death by exile. These whole proceedings were in violation of the laws of 
appeal ; for the consuls had no legal power to try and condemn within the 
city. 


It was not probably till the autumn of this year that Scipio celebrated his 
Numantiaii triumph. It was not gorgeous with spoils and a long train of 
captives, for the Numantians had buried themselves and their possessions 
beneath the ruins of their city. But the presence of Scipio, at this moment, 
was or might be pregnant with results ; and as he passed in procession to the 
Capitol, many eyes turned to him with expectation. It might be thought that 
his approval of the death of Gracchus sufficiently indicated what part he 
intended to take. But it was possible for him to disapprove of the conduct of 
Gracchus without disapproving of his purpose. The countrymen of Latium 
and Italy had fought under him at Carthage and at Numantia. It was known 
that among the rest he had shown especial honour to a young soldier of 
Arpinum, of humble birth and rude manners. On one occasion he had 
invited this youth to supper, and placed him by his side ; and when some 
flatterer asked where a general could be found to succeed him, “Perhaps 
here,” he said, laying his hand on the young soldier’s arm. This youth was 
C. Marius. 


Whatever doubt might rest on Scipio’s intentions, he soon made it clear that 
he had no intention of holding out a hand to the civic populace. One of the 
partisans of Gracchus, by name C. Papirius Carbo, a man of ready wit, but 
in character turbulent, reckless, and unprincipled, hoped to raise himself 
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to importance by means of this rabble. He was tribune for the year, and had 
carried a hiw for extending the use of the ballot into the legislative 
assemblies of the people. He now brought forward another bill, making it 


leo-al to reelect a tribune to a second year of office. Scipio and Lselius 
opposed the measure, and the former spoke so warmly against it, that it was 
rejected by the tribes, though young C. Gracchus made his first public 
speech in its favour. It was then that Carbo publicly demanded of Scipio 
what he thought of the death of Gracchus. ” That he was rightly put to 
death,” Scipio promptly replied. At these words an angry shout was raised. 
Scipio turned sternly to the quarter from which it came. ” Peace,” he said, ”’ 
ye stepsons of Italy ; remember who it was that brought you in chains to 
Rome.” 


Early in the same year, however (131 B.C.), an incident occurred which 
also parted Scipio from Crassus. The consuls for the year were Crassus 
himself and L. Valerius Flaccus. The former was pontifex maximus, the 
latter was flamen of Mars. It happened that one Aristonicus, a bastard son 
of the last Eumenes, had raised an insurrection in the mountain districts 
near Pergamus, and matters had become so serious that a consular army was 
re- (piired. Both consuls were eager for command; but by reason of their 
sacred offices they were both legally unable to leave Italy, and Scipio’s tried 
skill in war pointed him out as the fittest man for command. Yet such was 
the popularity of Crassus, that out of thirty-five tribes, two only voted for 
Scipio and the rest for him. Considering a vote of the people as superior to 
the law, he completed his levies and set out for Pergamus, never to return. 
Scipio retired from Rome in disgust. 


In this same year the censorship was held by Q. Metellus and Q. Pompeius 
— an event noted by all the historians as memorable, since now for the first 
time two men of plebeian blood were elected to the most august magistracy 
of the state. It is rather matter of wonder that an artificial distinction, which 
for all practical purposes was obsolete, should have been so long retained in 
the censorship, than that it should now have ceased. 


If Crassus had returned, he might have taken more active steps to diminish 
the violence which the democratic leaders were beginning to encourage. 
But early in the year 130 B.C. he was defeated by Aristonicus in a pitched 
battle, and taken prisoner. The Roman statesman and jurist, deeming slavery 
intolerable, purposel}/ struck the barbarian who had captured him in the 


face with his sword-belt, and was instantly cut down. His head was carried 
to Aristonicus, his body interred at Smyrna. 


About the same time died App. Claudius. The natural leader of the 
Gracchan party would now have been C. Gracchus. But this young man had 
withdrawn from public life at the advice of his mother Cornelia. 
Consequently fresh power fell into the hands of the reckless Carbo, wlio 
was supported by Fiilvius Flaccus ; and the whole character of the party 
became more positively democratic. 


These leaders souglit to recover their popularity with the country tribes by 
calling the Agrarian law into fresh life. Of the three commissioners elected 
for the year C. Gracchus still appeared on the list ; the vacancies made by 

the deaths of Crassus and App. Claudius were filled by Carbo and Flaccus. 


The rich landholders had endeavoured to baffle the law by passive 
resistance. To foil this policy, Carbo and his colleagues issued a 
proclamation, calling for information against all who had not duly 
registered themselves as holders of public land. The call was readily 
obeyed, and the triumvirs were 
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soon overburdened with names. The next step was to decide on the rights of 
the present holders, and to determine the boundaries between the private 
and the public lands in each estate. This was a task of extreme delicacy, and 
here the loss of Crassus was sensibly felt. The ignorant and reckless Carbo 
raised up a host of formidable opponents. 


Portions of the public land had often been alienated by grant or sale. The 
holders were now, in consequence of Carbo’s proclamation, suddenly called 
upon to produce their title deeds, which in many cases were missing ; so 
that a vast number of these holders were liable to be stripped of lands which 
were undoubtedly their own. Further, in cases where persons held property 


partly public and partly private, there were often no documents to show 
which part was public and which private. The commissioners acted in the 
most arbitrary way, and exasperated a vast number of persons through- 


SciPio LEAVING Rome 


out all Italy ; and thus a new popular party was called forth, which 
exercised a most important influence on the events of the next fifty years. In 
Carbo’s rash haste to win the Roman countrymen he recked not of the 
hostility of Latins and Italians ; and those who had lately worshipped 
Gracchus now rose like one man to oppose those who now pretended to 
represent Gracchus. 


These new opponents of the Agrarian law had no mind to join the Roman 
oligarchs, but turned to Scipio and supplicated him to undertake their cause. 
They had claims upon him, for they had volunteered to fill his army when 
the senate had no money to give him, and he had always manifested 
sympathy with them. Averse as he was from party politics, he did not shrink 
from the task, and the moderate party in the senate welcomed his return. He 
began by moving that a decree should issue for withdrawing from the 
triumvirs the judicial power with which they had been invested by 
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Gracchus, and transferring the jurisdiction to the consuls. The decree 
passed, and the task was committed to C. Sempronius Tuditanus, a man of 
refined taste, fonder of art and literature than of business. But news came of 
a movement among the lapydes, a people on the lUyrian frontier; and 
Tuditanus eagerly seized this excuse for hastening to Aquileia, feeling 
confident that he could better cope with barbarous enemies than with the 
more barbarous perplexities of the law. 


All proceedings were thus cut short. The senate had taken away jurisdiction 
from the triumvirs ; the consul to whom it was committed had fled. General 
discontent arose. Scipio was accused of having betrayed Roman interests to 
the Italians. His enemies spread reports that he had sold himself to the 
oligarchy, that he intended to repeal the Sempronian law by force, and let 
loose his Italian soldiery upon the people of Rome. 


Scipio felt that it was necessary to explain his motives, and announced his 
purpose of delivering set speeches, one day in the senate, and the day after 
in the Forum. The first only of these purposes was fulfilled. By his speech 
in the senate he pledged himself to maintain the rights of the Latins and 
Italians against the triumvirs, and to prevent the unjust resumption of the 
lands that had been granted to them. The senate loudly applauded ; and 
Scipio was escorted home by the mass of the senators with a jubilant crowd 
of Italians. Many thought this the most glorious day of his life. He retired to 
rest early, in good health. In the morning he was found dead in his bed. By 
his side lay the tablets on which he had been noting down the heads of the 
oration which he had intended to make next day. 


The death of Scipio struck consternation into the hearts of the senators. 
Metullus exclaimed that he had been murdered. It is said that on the neck 
marks as of strangulation appeared ; and when he was carried out to burial 
the head was covered, contrary to custom. At the moment suspicion 
attached to C. Gracchus, and to his sister Sempronia, the wife of Scipio. But 
these unfounded rumours soon passed over ; and it was confidently 
affirmed that Carbo was the murderer. Cicero speaks of it as an undoubted 
fact ; tlie character, as well as the subsequent history, of the man justifies 
the belief, ft Appian,(7 on the other hand, is non-committal, mentioning 
rumours against Cornelia as well as Sempronia, and adding that “some 
believe he gave himself this death, because he saw he could not perform 
what he promised ” ; while others assert ” that Scipio’s slaves under torment 
confessed that some unknown men they had let in at the back door had 
strangled him, and that they dared not disclose the murder, because they 
knew that the people, hating Scipio, rejoiced at his death.” Of modern 
authorities, George Long d thinks ” the circumstances of Scipio’s death 
were suspicious.” But he doubts even that Cicero believed his own charge 
against Carbo ; and adds ” the conclusion should be that Scipio died a 


natural death.” Ihne/ says : “After a minute and careful examination of the 
circumstances, there appears to be no reason to doubt that Scipio’s death 
was natural.” This, however, is perhaps stating the case a little too strongly. 
Whatever the balance of probability, it can never be proven conclusively 
whether Scipio died naturally or by violence : in the minds of some in- 
vestigators, the question will always hold a place in the long list of 
historical uncertainties, a 


Thus died the younger Africanus. No public honours attested his pub-lic 
services. The funeral feast was furnished in the most thrifty manner by 
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his nephew Q. Tubero, a rigid stoic, who was glad thus to remind the people 
of their ingratitude. 


Scipio possessed no lofty genius like the great man whose name he bore ; 
yet there was at Rome no one of his own time to be compared with him. To 
say that he was the best general of the day is little praise, for military talent 
was at that time scarce ; but no doubt his abilities for war would have won 
him glory in the best times of the republic. His disinterested generosity has 
been already noticed ; at his death he was found to be no richer than when 
he succeeded to the inheritance of the great Scipio. His love of the country 
and his habitual reserve led him to shun public life. But the austere manner 
and severe gravity which he commonly affected gave way among his 
friends ; and there is nothing that more raises our esteem for Scipio than the 
warm attachment borne to him by such men as Polybius, as well as Ltelius, 
Rupilius, and others, whom Cicero has introduced into his beautiful 
dialogues. Scipio has usually been represented as a stiff adherent of the 
oligarchy, but the facts of history disprove this opinion. He might have 
lived some years to moderate the fury of party strife, to awe the factious, 
and to support just claims ; for at his death he numbered no more than six- 
and-fifty years. His death at this moment was perhaps the greatest loss that 
the republic could have suffered.“ 


The general verdict on Scipio is laudatory. Even George Long,f? who 
ridicules the usual historical summing-up of great men, finds Scipio worthy 
of much praise, but Beesly is of such contrary mind that he may well be 
quoted : 


” He is usually extolled as a patriot who would not stir to humour a Roman 
rabble, but who, when downtrodden honest farmers, his comrades in the 
wars, appealed to him, at once stepped into the arena as their champion. In 
reality he was a reactionist who, when the inevitable results of those liberal 
ideas which had been broached in his own circle stared him in the face, 
seized the first available means of stifling them. The world had moved too 
fast for him. As censor, instead of beseeching the gods to increase the glory 
of the State, he begged them to preserve it. Brave as a man, he was a 
pusillanimous statesman. It was well for his reputation that he died just 
then. Without Sulla’s personal vices he might have played Sulla’s part as a 
politician, and his atrocities in Spain as well as his remark on the death of 
Tiberius Gracchus — words breathing the very essence of a narrow 
swordman’s nature — showed that from bloodshed at all events he would 
not have shrunk. It is hard to respect such a man in spite of all his good 
qualities. Fortune gave him the opportunity of playing a great part, and he 
shrank from it. When the crop sprang up which he had himself helped to 
sow, he blighted it. But because he was personally respectable, and because 
he held a middle course between contemporary parties, he has found favour 
with historians, who are too apt to forget that there is in politics, as in other 
things, a right course and a wrong, and that to attempt to walk along both at 
once proves a man to be a weak statesman, and does not prove him to be a 
great or good man.” c 


CAIUS GRACCHUS AXD HIS TIMES 


The sudden death of Scipio was followed by a calm. The turbulent Carbo 
vanishes from the scene, till nine years later he reappears as a champion of 
the violent oligarchical party. C. Gracchus was still living in 
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retirement. Fulvius Flaccus was content to let the Agrarian law sleep in face 
of tlie portentous difficulties created by the measures of the triumvirs. Nor 
was there anything in foreign affairs to ruffle the general calm. But under 
this external tranquillity a leaven of agitation was at work. It was not to be 
expected that the newborn jealousy which had sprung up between the 
Romans on the one side and the Latins and Italians on the other, would fall 
asleep. Proposals, however, were set afloat for reconciling these two 
opposing interests. The Italians were led to hope that they might be made 
citizens of Rome, on condition that they should not resist the execution of 
the Agrarian law. 


But the burgesses of Rome soon perceived that the admission of the Latins 
and Italians to the Roman franchise would reduce them to comparative 
insignificance. All the benefits now derived from the provinces by Romans 
exclusively must then be shared with a vastly increased number of citizens, 
and the profits as well as the pow-er of a Roman must be materially 
diminished. In the year 126 B.C. a large number of Italian strangers flocked 
to Rome, eager for the promised boon. But by this time public opinion at 
Rome was so far changed that M. Junius Pennus, one of the tribunes, 
brought forward what we may call a severe alien-act, by which all strangers 
were compelled to quit Rome. The successors of Gracchus, how/ever, 
remained constant to their new policy, and Caius himself was induced to 
speak in public for the second time. But he was unsuccessful. The law of 
Pennus Mas passed ; and from this time may be dated that angry contest of 


feeling between the Romans and the Italians which after thirty-eight years 
found vent in a bloody war. 


When Caius delivered this speech he was qutBstor-elect for the next year. 
He was appointed to serve under the consul L. Aurelius Orestes, when this 
officer undertook to reduce the Sardinian mountaineers, who had been 
subjugated by the father of young Gracchus fifty years before. After the 
first year’s operations Orestes was at a loss for supplies and clothing ; and 
from this difficulty he was relieved by his quaestor, who by the mem-ory of 
his father and his own persuasive eloquence induced the Sardinian colonists 
to give voluntarily what the soldiers wanted. Shortly after, envoys arrived at 
Rome from Micipsa, son of jNIasinissa, offering, from respect (as they said) 
for the name of Gracchus, to send supplies of corn to Sardinia. The senate 
angrily dismissed the embassy. Orestes was directed to remain as proconsul 
in his province, and his quaestor was ordered to continue in office for a 
second year. 


Meanwhile the country party had succeeded in carrying the election of their 
present chief, Fulvius Flaccus, to the consulship for 125 B.C. He was a man 
with little force of oratory, but his activity and audacity gave him power, 
and his unchangeable attachment to the memory of Ti. Gracchus made him 
respectable. No sooner was he in the consul’s chair than he gave full proof 
of his headlong temerity by giving notice of a bill for extending the 
franchise to all tlie Latin and Italian allies. It was a reform bill sweeping 
beyond all example. No addition had been made to the Roman territory or 
the number of tribes since 241 B.C., a period of 116 years, and now at one 
stroke it was proposed to add to the register a population much more 
numerous than the whole existing number of Roman burgesses. The tribes 
felt their interests to be at stake, and the measure of Flaccus was highly 
unpopular at Rome. 


At this moment, the senate adroitly contrived to detach Flaccus upon 
foreign service. The people of Massilia, old allies of Rome, sent to demand 
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protection against the Salluvians, a Ligurian tribe of the Maritime Alps, and 
Flaccus was ordered to take command of the army destined to relieve them. 
He remained in Gaul for more than two years, and was honoured with a 
triumph in the year 123 B.C. Meantime his great measure for extending the 
franchise fell to the ground. 


But the hopes excited by the impetuous consul were not easily relinquished. 
The excitement was great throughout Italy, and in one of the Latin colonies 
the smouldering fire burst into flame. 


Fregellse was a large and flourishing city on the Latin road. It was one of 
the eighteen colonies which had remained faithful to Rome in the 
Hannibalic War. It had seen the full franchise conferred on its neighbours at 
FormicC, Fundi, and Arpinum at the close of that war. And now the cup 
was dashed from the very lip. Fregellee flew to arms, without concert with 
any other towns ; and L. Opimius, one of the preetors, a man of prompt 
resolution and devoid of pity, was ordered by the senate to crush the 
insurrection. The gates were opened to him by treachery. Opimius took his 
seat in the Forum, and exercised a fearful vengeance on the inhabitants, for 
which he was rewarded by the senate with a triumph. The walls were pulled 
down, and the colony, stripped of all its rights, was reduced to the condition 
of a mere market-town (jioyiciliahulwm) . The example of Fregellte for a 
time silenced the claims of the Italians. 


Thus triumphant, the senate determined to keep the chiefs of the Gracchan 
party absent from Rome. Flaccus had not yet finished his Gallic wars ; and 
an order was sent to detain C. Gracchus for a third year in Sardinia. But the 
young qusestor perceived the drift of this order, and returned to Rome about 
the middle of the year 12-1 B.C., to the no small consternation of the 
senate. He was instantly summoned before the censors then in office to 
account for his conduct, in order that he might be branded with a public 
stigma, and thus disqualified from taking his seat in the senate house. He 
made his defence to the people in a set speech, in which he declared that the 
senate had no right to keep him employed as qusestor for more than one 
year. ” No one,” he added, ” can say that I have received a penny in 
presents, or have put any one to charges on my own account. The purse 


which I took out full I have brought back empty ; though I could name 
persons who took out casks filled with wine and brought them home 
charged Avith money.” He was triumphantly acquitted, and at once came 
forward as candidate for the tribunate. The senate exerted all their influence 
to prevent his election, and succeeded so far that his name stood only fourth 
on the list. But as soon as he entered office, no one disputed his title to be 
first. 


The die was now cast. For ten years he had held back from public life ; but 
the vexatious course pursued by the senate roused him to action ; the pent- 
up energy of his passionate nature burst forth, and he threw aside all 
restraints both of fear and of prudence. 


Hitherto there had been no proof of the young speaker’s powers. Twice only 
had he spoken in public, and both times he had been on the losing side. But 
years of diligent study had passed, and he became the greatest orator that 
Rome had yet seen. Much as Cicero disliked Gracchus, he speaks with 
lively admiration of his genius, and laments the loss which Latin literature 
had sustained by his early death. The care which the young orator bestowed 
on preparation was extraordinary ; he was the first to use regular 
gesticulation, and in his most fiery outbursts his voice was so modulated as 
never to offend the ear. 
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His first measures are marked by that which was the ruling passion of his 
life — a burning desire to avenge his brother’s death. Nasica was beyond 
his reacli. But others, who had persecuted the friends and followers of 
Tiberius, were yet alive, and he inveighed against their cruel severity on all 
occasions. ” Your ancestors,” he exclaimed, ” suffered not their tribunes to 
be trampled down. But you — you let these men beat Tiberius to death, and 
murder his friends without a trial! “ 


Accordingly he brought a bill aimed at Popilius, who had been the head of 
the special commission appointed after the death of Tiberius. It declared 
any magistrate guilty of treason wlio had punished a citizen capitally 
without the consent of the people. Before it passed, Popilius left Rome ; and 
the tribes, on the motion of Caius, banished him. 


The young tribune next moved that any one who should have been deprived 
of office by a vote of the people should be incapable of holding any other 
office — an enactment evidently pointed at his brother’s old opponent 
Octavius. Fortunately for the honour of Gracchus, he was stopped in his 
career of vengeance by the intercession of his mother. 


He now turned his thoughts to measures of a public nature, and brought 
forward a series of important bills, long known as the Sempronian laws, so 
sweeping in their design, as to show that he meditated no less than a 
revolution in the government of Rome. They may be divided into two 
classes : first, those which were intended to ameliorate the condition of tlie 
people ; secondly, those which aimed at diminishing the power of the 
senate. 


(1) Foremost in the first class we may place a bill for renewing and 
extending the agrarian law of his brother, which was coupled with a 
measure for planting new colonies in divers parts of Italy, and even in the 
provinces. The execution of this law was deferred till the next year. 


(2) The second Sempronian law was the famous measure by which the state 
undertook to furnish corn at a low price to all Roman citizens. It provided 
that any one possessing the Roman franchise should be allowed to purchase 
grain from public stores at 6| asses the modius, or about twenty-five asses 
the bushel ; the losses being borne by the treasury. 


Public measures for distributing corn in times of scarcity had long been 
familiar to Roman statesmen, and individuals had more than once sought 
popuhirity by doles to the poor. But now, for the first time, was a right 
established by law. The necessary results of such a measure must have 
been, and were, very fatal. Fifty years later, it was found necessary to limit 
the quantity sold to five modii (1^ bushels) a month for each person ; and 
forty thousand citizens were habitual purchasers. Successively demagogues 


reduced the price, till the profligate Clodius enacted that these 1; bushels 
should be given away without any payment. The dictator Ctesar found no 
fewer than 320,000 citizens in the monthly receipt of this dole. He reduced 
the number to 150,000, and Augustus fixed it at a maximum of 200,000 
souls. Such was the mass of paupers saddled upon the imperial government 
by the unwise law of Gracchus./ 


We now pass on to the measures which aimed at depriving the senate of the 
great administrative power which of late years it had engrossed. 


(1) The first of these touched their judicial power. It has been mentioned 
tliat by the famous Calpurnian law (149 B.C.) all provincial magis- 


[‘ It is now generally agreed that various classes of poor people should be 
supported by the government ; the question is whether the Romans were 
wise in supporting so many and in such a way. | 
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trates accused of corrupt dealings in their government were to be tried 
before the praetor peregrinus as presiding judge, and a jury of senators. This 
was the first regular and permanent court of justice established at Rome. 
The principle of the Calpurnian law was gradually extended to other grave 
offences, and in all the superior courts the juries were composed of 
senators. 


These courts had given little satisfaction. In all important cases of 
corruption, especially such as occurred in the provinces, the offenders were 
themselves senators. Some of the judges had been guilty of like offences, 
others hoped for opportunities of committing like offences ; extortion was 
looked upon as a venial crime ; prosecutions became a trial of party 
strength, and the culprit was usually absolved. 


Gracchus now took the judicial power altogether out of the hands of the 
senate, and transferred it to a body of three hundred persons, to be chosen 
periodically from all citizens who possessed the equestrian rate of property. 
By this measure he smote the senate with a two-edged sword. For not only 
did he deprive it of the means of shielding its own members, but he also 
gave a political constitution to a rival order. The equestrian order, as a 
political body, entirely distinct from a mere military class, now first 
received distinct recognition. 


It is doubtful whether this measure of reform was followed by the good 
effects intended by Gracchus. If the governors of provinces were senators, 
the farmers of the taxes were equites. The new juries had their personal 
reasons for acquitting corrupt magistrates ; for without the countenance of 
these magistrates they could not demand money from the provincials 
beyond what was strictly legal. The constitution of these juries formed a 
chief ground of political contest for the next fifty years. 


(2) Another measure which fettered the power and patronage of the senate 
was the Sempronian law for the assignment of the consular provinces. 
Hitherto the senate had refrained from determining these provinces till after 
the elections, and they thus had a ready way of marking displeasure by 
allotting unprofitable governments to consuls whom they disliked. But 
Gracchus now ordained that the two consular provinces should be fixed 
before the elections, and that the new consuls, immediately upon their 
election, should settle between themselves what provinces each was to 
administer, either by lot or by agreement (“sortitio or comparaiio). It was a 
wise and equitable provision, which remained in force as long as the 
republic lasted. 


(3) A great blow was given to senatorial power by a measure for improving 
the roads of Italy. Public works of all kinds had hitherto been left to the 
censors, subject to the approval of the senate. Gracchus now transferred the 
business to the tribunes. 


This account of the chief Sempronian laws shows the spirit which animated 
Gracchus. It is plain that his main purpose was to diminish the increased 
and increasing power of the senate. It was no doubt a confusion between the 
purposes and the results of the Sempronian legislation that swelled the cry 


against Gracchus in after-times. It is clear, however, that he had no chance 
of amending the corrupt government of the senatorial oligarchy, unless he 
first weakened their power; and if he fancied that administrative functions 
might safely be controlled by a large and fluctuat-ing popular assembly, 
something may be forgiven to political inexperience. Representative bodies 
are a modern invention, and the wisest of the ancients found no halting- 
place between aristocracy and democracy. Gracchus was not without 
misgivings as to the effects of his legislation. But it was too 
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late to draw back, and his zeal M’as quickened by the return of Fulvius 
Flaccus from Gaul. By his measures Gracchus had so won all suffrages, that 
he and his friend Flaccus were absolute masters of the comitia. Gracchus 
told the people he had a favour to ask ; he proposed as candidate for the 
consulship C. Fannius, an old comrade of his brother. Fannius was elected 
as a matter of course, to the rejection of L. Opimius, the senatorial 
candidate. 


The tribunician elections followed. Flaccus, though he had been con-sul, 
appeared as candidate for an office that had been raised by the Gracchi 


to sovereign power. But Gracchus was not by his side ; for it had been made 
illegal that the same man should be reelected tribune. However, there were 
not candidates enough for the ten places ; and the peo-ple, exercising the 
absolute right of choice which in this contingency was allowed, reelected 
(xracchus by a unanimous vote. Not more than seven months of his iirst 
year’s tribunate were over, and he was secure of power for the next 
seventeen months at lea,st. He now put forth all the tremendous power of 
the office. The senate sat powerless, and Caius Gracchus became for a time 
the virtual sovereign of the empire. 


Immediately on re-election, Gracchus came forward with a bill for 
extending the Roman franchise, certainly to the citizens of all Latin 


colonies, probably to all free Italian communities. Here we recognise the 
hand of Flaccus, who had in his consulship raised this momentous question, 
and resumed the project on the first opportunity after his return. 


There can be no doubt that some change in this direction was necessary. 
The admission of the Latins and Italians to full citizenship would infuse a 
quantity of new blood into the decaying frame of the Roman people ; and, 
by extending to all Italians the benefits of the agrarian law, there was really 
a good hope of reviving that hardy race of yeomen who were regretted by 
all Roman statesmen. Scipio had induced the senate for a moment to take 
up this cause ; but after the revolt of Fregelltc, all thoughts of an extension 
of the franchise had been dropped. The difficulty was how to favour the 
Italians without provoking the Roman tribesmen. It is manifest that the 
project was still unpopular in the Forum, for Gracchus laboured to show 
that the Roman people and the Italians liad one grievance in common — 
namely, the tyranny of the .senatorial oligarchy. “The other day,” he told 
them, ” the magistrates of Teanum had been stripped naked and scourged, 
because the consul’s lady compluined that the public baths 


[1 Appian,(7 the authority for this matter, more probably means that before 
the tribuneship of Caius a law had been passed permitting the re-election of 
a tribune in case of a lack of candidates. | 


A Tribune of the People 
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there had not been properly cleaned for her use. How great is the insolence 
of the young nobles, a single example would show. One of them was 
travelling through Apulia in a litter, and a countryman, meeting the bearers, 
asked whether they had got a dead man inside. For this word, the young 
lord ordered the poor man to be beaten to death with the cords of the litter.” 


The chiefs of the senate perceived that the proposal to enfranchise the 
Italians had sapped his popularity at Rome. The consul Fannius, 
notwithstanding the part Gracchus had taken in his election, vehemently 
opposed the measure. He declared that he would again bring forward the 
alien act of Pennus, and expel all foreigners from Rome. The senate soon 
after ventured a step farther. One of the new tribunes, M. Livius Drusus by 
name, a young man of high birth, rich, eloquent, ambitious and determined, 
undertook to thwart the progress of his great colleague, and he put a veto on 
the law for enfranchising the Latins. 


We must now return to the agrarian law. In furtherance of this law, Caius 
proposed to plant colonies in divers parts of Italy ; Capua and Tarentum 
were fixed upon as the first of these new settlements : but here he showed 
no democratic tendencies ; for no allotments were given to citizens, 
however poor, unless their character was respectable ; and only a small 
number of colonists were to be sent to each place. 


Drusus was not slow to take advantage of these unpopular provisions. He 
resolved to outbid Gracchus, and the agent of the nobility became a 
demagogue. He proposed to found no fewer than twelve colonies at once, 
each to consist of three thousand families, to be chosen without respect to 
character. All these colonists were to hold their allotments rent-free. Dru- 
sus openly avowed that he made these propositions in favour of the poor on 


the part of the senate, and declared in significant terms that he would not 
himself accept any part in the honour or emolument to be derived from the 
office of founding these colonies ; whereas Gracchus had himself 
superintended all the public works which he had originated. 


At this time, plans were on foot for extending the Italian system of 
colonisation to the provinces. In this very year, C. Sextius Calvinus, who 
had succeeded Flaccus as proconsul in Gaul, founded the town of Aquse 
Sextise, still called Aix, in southern Gaul ; four years later Narbo Martius, 
or Nar-bonne, was planted farther westward in the same country. But 
Gracchus himself was the first who had proposed to plant a colony beyond 
the Italian peninsula ; and the place he fixed upon was Carthage. The plan 
was taken up by the senate. The new colony was to be called Junonia, and it 
was dexterously contrived that Gracchus himself, with Flaccus and another, 
should be the commissioners for distributing the lands and marking the 
limits of the settlement. In this way the formidable tribune and his most 
active supporter were obliged to quit Rome just when their presence was 
most needed to revive their drooping popularity. 


The commissioners applied themselves to their task with so much assiduity 
that they returned to Rome in time for the consular elections. The ruthless 
Opimius was again candidate, and Gracchus exerted himself to the utmost 
to reorganise his party, but in vain. Popular feeling was strongly marked by 
the triumphant election of Opimius to the consulship, in company with Q. 
Fabius, son of Scipio’s elder brother, a man personally hostile to Gracchus. 


The tribunician elections followed, and were equally significant of the 
temper of the people. Neither Gracchus nor Flaccus was reelected. The 
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year 121 B.C. Opimius became consul, and it was evident that danger was 
at hand. 


Gracchus and his friends prudently refrained from all offensive steps ; but 
as he would give no grounds for proceeding against him, Opimius resolved 
to make them. News arrived from the new colony at Carthage to the effect 
that it had been planted on the ground cursed by Scipio ; the wrath of tlie 
gods had been shown by the fact that wolves had torn down the boundary- 
posts. The senate met, and on the motion of Opimius ordered the tribunes to 
call a meeting of the tribes upon the Capitol, to rescind the law for 
colonising Carthage. The place was ominous, for there Ti. Gracchus had 
been slain. 


On the appointed morning the impetuous Flaccus appeared with a large 
retinue armed with daggers. Gracchus followed with a considerable suite. 
Flaccus spoke vehemently to the tribes, while Gracchus stood aloof in the 
portico of the temple, in which Opimius was offering sacrifice. Here he was 
encountered by a retainer of the consul, who insolently pushed Gracchus 
aside, crying, ” Make way for honest men ! ” Gracchus cast an angry look 
upon the man, who presently fell stabbed to the heart by an unknown hand. 
A cry of murder was raised, and the crowd fled in alami to the Forum. 
Gracchus retired to his house, regretting the rash imprudence of his 
followers. Meantime the body of the slain man was paraded before the eyes 
of the terrified people. The senate armed the consuls with a decree, by 
which Gracchus was proclaimed a public enemy, and Opimius took station 
during the night in the temple of Castor, by the side of the Forum. He 
summoned the senate to a special sitting early next morning, and also sent 
to all on whom he could rely, desiring them to come armed to the Forum, 
and each man to bring two armed slaves. With this force he occupied the 
Capitol at daybreak, and prepared to execute the will of the senate. 


Gracchus was irresolute ; but Flaccus summoned to his house all who were 
ready to resist senatorial authority. Here he armed them with the Celtic 
weapons which he had brought home from his Gallic campaigns, and kept 
up their courage by deep potations of wine. Early in the morning he 
occupied a strong position on the Aventine, where he was joined by 
Gracchus, who sighed over the necessity of using force. 


When the senate met, the popular leaders were summoned to attend in their 
places, and explain the proceedings of the previous day. They answered by 


proclaiming liberty to all slaves who should join them. Nothing could more 
show the desperate aspect which the struggle had assumed. Yet before 
blood flowed, Gracchus insisted on trying negotiation, and Q. Flaccus, a 
handsome youth of eighteen, son of the ex-tribune, was sent. But already 
the senate had invested Opimius with dictatorial power. The only answer 
the consul returned was that the leaders must appear before the senate, and 
explain their conduct ; and when young Quintus came back with a fresh 
message, Opimius arrested him. He now set a price on the heads of 
Gracchus and Fulvius Flaccus, and ordered an immediate attack upon the 
Aventine. Under arms appeared the noblest men at Rome, P. Lentulus, chief 
of the senate, old Metellus Macedonicus, and many others. For their leader 
they chose not the consul, but L. Junius Brutus, the Spanish conqueror. The 
attack was opened under cover cf a shower of arrows from a body of Oetan 
bowmen. Little or no resistance was offered. Flaccus fled with his eldest 
son. Gracclius retired into the temple of Diana, where he was hardly 
prevented from putting an end to his own life by two 
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faithful friends, the knights Pomponius and Laetorius. Urged by them to 
flee, he threw himself on his knees, and prayed the goddess to punish the 
unworthy people of Rome by everlasting slavery. All three then took their 
way down to the Porta Trigemina, hotly pursued. Pomponius made a stand 
in the gateway to cover his friend’s escape across the Sublician bridge, and 
fell pierced with many wounds. Lsetorius showed no less devotion by 
gallantly turning to bay upon the bridge till he knew that Gracchus was safe 
over, when he sprang into the river and perished. Gracchus with a single 
slave reached the Grove of the Furies, and here both were found dead. The 
faithful slave had first held the sword to his master’s heart, and then fallen 
upon it himself. One Septirauleius cut off the head of Gracchus, and was 
rewarded by the fierce Opimius with its weight in gold./ 


Flaccus and his eldest son had found shelter in the bath-house of a friend. 
The consul’s myrmidons tracked them, and threatened to set fire to the 


house. The owner, alarmed for his property, allowed another to disclose the 
secret, though he did not choose to speak the word himself. They were 
dragged forth and slain with every mark of indignity. The handsome youth 
who had been arrested before the assault commenced was allowed to put 
himself to death. 


Great numbers of the partisans of Gracchus were thrown into prison, and 
put to death without trial. The stream of Tiber flowed thick with corpses. 
The inconstant mob plundered their houses without molestation. The 
widows and friends of the slain were forbidden by consular edict to wear 
mourning. When the bloody work was done, the city was purged by a 
formal lustration ; and the consul, by order of the senate, laid the 
foundations of a temple of Concord. Under the inscription placed on it by 
Opimius was found next morning another to this effect : 


“Workers of Discord raise a shrine to Concord.” 


But none dared openly to avow themselves friends of the Gracchi. The son 
of Caius died soon after ; and except Sempronia, the widow of Scipio, none 
of the race remained. Cornelia retired to Misenum, where she lived for 
many years, not so much sorrowing for the loss of her sons as dwelling with 
delight on the memory of their acts. Many visited her in retirement, chiefly 
learned Greeks, to hear the story of the bold reformers. Calmly and loftily 
she told the tale, declaring that her sons had found worthy graves in the 
temples of the gods. In after days her statue in bronze was set up in the 
Forum, with the Greek sandals on her feet which had been made a reproach 
to her illustrious father. Beneath it were placed these words only: To 
Cornelia, the Mother of the Gracchi. & 


To quote again from Beesly’s/ acute summing-up of Caius Gracchus. 


” The man who originates is always so far greater than the man who 
imitates, and Caius only followed where his brother led. The very dream 
which Caius told to the people shows that his brother’s spell was still on 
him, and his telling it, together with his impetuous oratory and his avowed 
fatalism, militates against the theory that Tiberius was swayed by impulse 
and sentiment, and he by calculation and reason. But no doubt he profited 
by experience of the past. He had learned how to bide his time, and to think 


generosity wasted on the murderous crew whom he had sworn to pun-ish. 
Pure in life, perfectly prepared for a death to which he considered 


[1 “This,” says Long,rf ” is the first instance in Roman history of head- 
money being offered and paid, but it was not the last.” ] 
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himself foredoomed, glowing with one fervent passion, he took up his 
brother’s cause with a double portion of his brother’s spirit, because he had 
thought more before action, because he had greater natural eloquence, and 
because being forewarned he was forearmed. 


” In spite of the labours of recent historians, the legislation of Caius 
Gracchus is still hard to understand. Where the original authorities 
contradict each other, as they often do, probable conjecture is the most 
which can be attained, and no attempt will be made here to specify what 
were the measures of the first tribunate of Caius and what of the second. 
The general scope and tendency of his legislation is clear enough. It was to 
overthrow the senatorial government, and in the new government to give 
the chief share of the executive power to the mercantile class, and the chief 
share of the legislative power to Italians. These were his immediate aims. 
Probably he meant to keep all the strings he thus set in motion in his own 
hands, so as to be practically monarch of Rome. But whether lie definitely 
conceived the idea of hk .lurchy, and, looking beyond his own 
requirements, pictured to himself a successor at some future time inheriting 
the authority which he had established, no one can say. In such vast 
schemes there must have been much that was merely tentative. But had he 
lived and retained his influence we may be sure that the Empire would have 
been established a century earlier than it was.”/ 


George Longf says : “We may acquit the Gracchi of the Roman vice of 
greediness, but not of ill-directed ambition. Their object was not to enrich 
themselves, but to destroy the power of the Optimates by rousing against 


them the people, and using their votes to make a revolution. But this 
popular agitation increased an evil which already existed. The Gracchi used 
the popular vote for their purpose, as the nobles had long used it for their 
ends. Under the name of the public interest men on both sides sought their 
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own. 


Roman Tweezers (In the British Museum) 
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CHAPTER XVI. THE JUGURTHINE AND OTHER WARS 


The cruel times which followed made the best men of both parties regret the 
untimely end of those who had sacrificed wealth, rank, tranquillity, in the 
hope of reforming the state by peaceful methods. But Marius was not the 
worst of the successors of the Gracchi. So savage were the party quarrels 
which followed, that good men shrank in despair from the cause of reform, 
and the conduct of the popular party was abandoned to needy demagogues. 
Such is the common course of revolutions. They begin with noble 
aspirations ; they end in reckless violence. At length public spirit is lost, and 
all men, sighing for tranquillity, seek it in the strong rule of an armed 
soldier. It is a thrice-told tale. 


As the murder of Tiberius had been avenged upon Nasica, so there was 
even now found a tribune bold enough to indict Opimius. The accuser bore 
the time-honoured name of Decius ; the defender was that Carbo who was 
more than suspected of Scipio’s murder, and who was now consul (120 
B.C.) ; his eloquence and the terror that prevailed procured an acquittal. But 
Carbo, though he earned the gratitude of the nobility by defending their 
champion, did not find his eloquence equally effectual in defending himself. 


It was at that time the practice of young Romans who aspired to distinction 
to attract public notice by indicting some great offender before the people. 
L. Licinius Crassus, son of Crassus the pontifex, and brother-in-law of C. 
Gracchus, though only one-and-twenty years of age, felt within him that 
power of speech which in later days gained him the appellation of the orator 
; and he singled out Carbo for attack. So fierce was the invective of the 
young accuser that Carbo put an end to his own life by poison. 


The nobility probably cared little for the life of a worthless renegade. The 
best men in the senate, indeed, regretted what they considered the necessity 
of taking up arms against Gracchus. First among these was old Metellus 
Macedonicus, who died full of honours and years seven years after the 
death of C. Gracchus. He left four sons. Before his death three of them had 
been consuls ; the fourth was candidate for the consulship at his father’s 
death ; but his two nephews, sons of his brother Calvus, were more 
distinguished than his own offspring. Quintus the younger, under the title of 
Nuraidicus, shortly afterwards became the most eminent man in the ranks 
of the nobility. In the course of twenty years the Metelli enjoyed six 
consulships and four censorships, besides five triumphs. Such an 
aggregation 
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of honours iii one family was without example. The worst fault of the 
Metelli was pi’ide ; but if they were not beloved, they were at least 
respected by the people. 


A person who plays a large part in the events of the next years was M. 
iEmilius Scaurus, a man of more dubious character. Horace names him with 
some of the greatest men of olden time ; Sallust represents him as disgrac- 


ing high qualities by an inordinate love for money. The facts we shall have 
to record will show that in his earlier days he was infected by the corruption 
of his compeers, while in later life his prudence was so great as to stand for 
principle. He was born in 1G3 B.C., so that at the fall of C. Gracchus he had 
reached that ripe age which was required for the consulship. Though he 
belonged to a great patrician gens, his family was so obscure that he was 
accounted a new man. His father had been a charcoal merchant, and left his 
son so poor that the future ruler of the empire had at one time contemplated 
following the trade of a money-changer. But he was encouraged to try the 
chances of political life, and in 115 B.C. he reached the consulate. By his 
ability and discretion he so won the confidence of the senate that at the first 
vacancy he was named princeps. He was a man less seen than felt. His 
oratory wanted fire ; but his talents for business, and his dexterity in the 
management of parties, made him the most important person in the field of 
politics from the fall of Gracchus to the rise of Sulla. 


The more prudent or more severe among the senators believed that reform 
in the state might be averted by a reformation of manners. But in vain. The 
business of Jugurtha brought into full light the venality and corruption of 
the dominant statesmen. 


We have said little of the wars of Rome since the fall of Numantia and the 
termination of the Servile War. They were not considerable. The kingdom 
of Pergamus had formed the tenth province. The eldest son of old Metellus 
earned the title of Balearicus for subduing the Balearic Isles (121 B.C.); his 
eldest nephew that of Dalmaticus for putting down an outbreak of the 
Dalmatians (117 B.C.). 


More attention was excited by wars in the south of Gaul, and more 
periuanent effects followed. The success of Fulvius Flaccus, the friend of 
the Gracchi, in defending Marseilles, has been already noticed. C. Sextius, 
who succeeded Flaccus in 123 B.C., secured his conquests by founding the 
colony of Aquoe Sextitc, which under the name of Aix still attracts visitors 
for the sake of its hot springs. These conquestc brought the Romans in 
contact with the Allobrogians, between the Rhone and the Isere ; and this 
people threw themselves on the protection of Bituitus, chief of the 
Arvernians (Auvergne). Q. Fabius, while Opimius was crushing C. 


Gracchus, crossed the Isere. A desperate battle ensued, in which the 
proconsul, with 30,000 men, is said to have so completely routed 200,000 
Gauls that in the battle and pursuit no less than 130,000 fell. Fabius was 
suffering from a quartan ague, but in the heat of conflict shook off his 
disease. He assumed the title of Allobrogicus with better right than many 
who were decorated with these national surnames. The war was now carried 
into the Arvernian country, and the great triumphs of Ca3sar might liave 
been anticipated by some senatorial commander, when it was brought to a 
sudden end. An enemy, formidable alike to Romans and Gauls, well known 
a few years later under the dreaded names of Cimbrians and Teutones, iiud 
appeared on the northeastern frontier of Gaul, and threatened to overrun all 
southern ICuropc!. But circumstances deferred for a time the conflict 
between Italy and those barbarous hordes, and for the present the dominion 
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of Rome was firmly established in the southern angle of Gaul, between the 
Alps and Pyrenees, a district which still preserves its Roman name, “the 
province,” in the French Provence. The whole northern coast of the 
Mediterranean, from the Pillars of Hercules to Syria, now owned the 
sovereignty of Rome.‘ 


THE JUGURTHINE WAR 


The miserable inefficiency and complete worthlessness of the Roman 
government was especially noticeable in the Jugurthine War, which on that 
account, and not because of its magnitude or dangerous character, is of 
interest. 


Masinissa, known to us as king of Numidia, died in the year 148 and left the 
government of his kingdom to be shared in common by his three sons, 
Micipsa, Gulussa, and Mastanabal. The death of the last two following soon 
after, Micipsa, the eldest, was left to reign alone. He was a feeble, 
peacefully inclined old man, who preferred devoting himself to Greek 
philosophy ; and, as his two sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal, were not yet of 
age, he abandoned the administration to his nephew Jugurtha, an illegiti- 
mate son of Mastanabal. Jugurtha was a magnificent type of man, bold and 
full of talent, well versed in all the arts of war, and held in high esteem by 
the Numidians. 


As leader of the Numidian auxiliary forces in the Numantian War, he had 
distinguished himself in Scipio’s army by his bravery, and had won many 
friends among the Romans of name. When he returned home he brought 
Micipsa a letter from Scipio, in which the latter congratulates Micipsa on 
his gallant nephew, who, he declares, has endeared himself to every Roman 
by his services. Micipsa now began to fear lest this youth, standing so high 
in the favour of both Romans and Numidians, might become dangerous to 
his own two sons. He therefore thought it best to propitiate him by benefits ; 
he adopted him, and in his will provided that Jugurtha should share his 
kingdom with his sons. 


Micipsa died in the year 118. His eyes were scarcely closed when his two 
sons, grudging Jugurtha his share in the kingdom, fell out with him so that 
the idea of mutual government seemed no longer feasible. 


But before a division of kingdom and treasure could be arranged, Jugurtha, 
who had been infuriated by irritating words which Hiempsal had uttered in 
a rage, caused Hiempsal to be set upon in his house and murdered. He then 
began war against Adherbal, intending to obtain mastery over the entire 


kingdom. Adherbal, driven from the kingdom, fled to Rome, where he laid 
his complaint before the senate, which had taken upon itself to carry out the 
provisions of Micipsa’s will. Jugurtha had taken the measure of the Romans 
before Numantia; he now sent an embassy with a quantity of money to 
Rome, and this soon convinced those who had just been pleading 
Adherbal’s cause of the injustice of his complaint. 


Jugurtha was now pronounced blameless ; Adherbal had himself 
commenced the war, and his brother had been murdered by his own 
followers because of his cruelties towards them. The Roman senate was 
quite willing to hand over the whole kingdom to the open-handed Jugurtha, 
but the evidence of bribery was somewhat too strong. So in order that the 
scandal might not become too flagrant, the leaders of the senate decided to 
send a commission of ten men to Numidia, who should divide that kingdom 
equally between the two pretenders. L. Opimius, the conqueror of C. 
Gracchus, 
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was placed at the head of the commission, and neither he nor the others let 
slip the opportunity of turning the occasion to their own profits. 


In exchange for Jugurtha’s money, it was arranged that the western half of 
Numidia, which was fertile and well populated, should be his portion ; 
whilst to Adherbal was assigned the eastern part, chiefly consisting of 
sandy deserts. Jugurtha was not content with the half. Emboldened by his 
previous successes, he made inroads into Adherbal’s territory, seeking 
plunder and hoping that Adherbal by way of revenge would make an attack 
on him on his own ground, and so give him a pretext for taking his lands 
from him. 


As, however, Adlierbal contented himself with making complaints to Rome, 
he began the war without pretext. He invaded Adherbal’s territory at the 
head of a large force, and taking him by surprise in a night attack near Cirta 


(now Constantine) defeated him utterly. Adherbal with a few horsemen 
sought refuge in the capital. Whilst this was besieged by Jugurtha, and 
defended by the numerous Italians resident in the town, there appeared 
envoys from Rome who had been appointed to receive Adherbal’s first 
complaints. These demanded that Jugurtha should discontinue the war, and 
accept their mediation. The envoys were young men who made little 
impression on the king ; he refused their demand and the siege was 
continued with redoubled vigour, without the Roman senate appearing to 
take any further interest in the matter. 


It was only after five months of siege — when Adherbal had sent a fresh 
appeal to Rome imploring help in the most urgent manner, pointing out that 
Jugurtha’s aggression affected not only him but the Roman people also — 
that a decision was arrived at. They did not decide, however, as the honour 
of the state required, and the minority urged a declaration of war ; but they 
sent a fresh embassy consisting of men of the highest consideration. At the 
head they sent M. yEmilius Scaurus, at that time the most honoured and 
influential man in Rome, but no better than the others, only possessed of 
more charm and experienced in the art of disguising his inward vicious-ness 
under the cloak of worth and dignity. 


Jugurtha appeared in Utica at the summons of Scaurus ; there were long 
consultations, and finally the embassy took its departure without gaining 
anything and without declaring war. The honourable Scaurus and his 
worthy companions had also permitted themselves to be bribed. The siege 
of Cirta was continued till Adherbal, urged by the Italian merchants who 
were settled in the town, and who believed their lives to be safe, 
surrendered on condition that his life and the lives of the garrison should be 
spared. 


Scarcely was the surrender accomplished, when Jugurtha had Adherbal 
tortured to death, and the inhabitants, Africans and Italians, slaughtered. 
This monstrous crime of the barbarian king, which would not have been 
possible but for the laxity and infamous venality of the Roman government, 
raised a storm of indignation throughout Italy. In Rome the people 
clamoured for war, and were loud in their denunciation of the senate, which 
had so shamefully sacrificed the honour of the state and the lives of so 


many Italian citizens. Still the senate hesitated to yield to the anger of the 
populace and declare war against Jugurtha. It was only when C. Memraius 
— aman of action and eloquence, who was elected for the next year to the 
tribuneship of the people — threatened publicly that as tribune he would 
call the guilty to account, that the senate became frightened, yielded, and 
declared war (112). 


The consul L. Calpurnius Bestia undertook the direction of the war, and 
preparations were made with great ardour ; Scaurus himself going with the 
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force as legate. Bestia pressed forward into Numidia, and fortune favoured 
him, so that Jugurtha lost courage and asked for a suspension of hostilities. 
During the conference Jugurtha bribed Scaurus and through him the consul, 
so that the matter was arranged. Jugurtha was to throw himself on his 
conqueror’s mercy, and the Roman renegade, in exchange for an 
insignificant sum of money and some elephants, was to give him his 
freedom and to leave him in unrestricted possession of his kingdom. 


When this bargain became known in Rome, C. Memmius, now tribune, 
insisted on a judicial inquiry and on Jugurtha being summoned before the 
assembly of the Roman people that he might give information as to the 
share taken by each of the different parties in the peace conference. ” If the 
king really surrendered unconditionally,” said he, ” he will not refuse to 
appear ; if he refuses, you may learn from that fact the nature of this peace 
and this surrender, which has brought to Jugurtha amnesty for his crimes, to 
a small number of our nobles exceeding riches, and to our fatherland shame 
and disgrace.” c For this picturesque incident we may turn to Sallust, the 
original authority. 


SALLUST?’s account op JUGUETHA at ROME 


During the course of these proceedings at Rome, those whom Bestia had 
left in Numidia in command of the army, following the example of their 
general, had been guilty of many scandalous transactions. Some, seduced 
by gold, had restored Jugurtha his elephants ; others had sold him his 
deserters ; others had ravaged the lands of those at peace with us ; so strong 
a spirit of rapacity, like the contagion of a pestilence, had pervaded the 
breasts of all. 


Cassius, when the measure proposed by Memmius had been carried, and 
whilst all the nobility were in consternation, set out on his mission to 
Jugurtha, whom, alarmed as he was, and despairing of his fortune, from a 
sense of guilt, he admonished ” that, since he had surrendered himself to the 
Romans, he had better make trial of their mercy than their power.” He also 
pledged his own word, which Jugurtha valued not less than that of the 
public, for his safety. Such at that period, was the reputation of Cassius. 


Jugurtha, accordingly, accompanied Cassius to Rome, but without any mark 
of royalty, and in the garb, as much as possible, of a suppliant ; and, though 
he felt great confidence on his own part, and was supported by all those 
through whose power or villainy he had accomplished his projects, he 
purchased, by a vast bribe, the aid of Caius Bsebius, a tribune of the people, 
by whose audacity he hoped to be protected against the law, and against all 
harm. 


An assembly of the people being convoked, Memmius, although they were 
violently exasperated against Jugurtha (some demanding that he should be 
cast into prison, others that, unless he should name his accomplices in guilt, 
he should be put to death, according to the usage of their ancestors, as a 
public enemy), yet, regarding rather their character than their resentment, 
endeavoured to calm their turbulence and mitigate their rage ; and assured 
them that, as far as depended on him, the public faith should not be broken. 
At length, when silence was obtained, he brought forward Jugurtha, and 
addressed them. He detailed the misdeeds of Jugurtha at Rome and in 
Numidia, and set forth his crimes towards his father and brothers; and 
admonished the prince, “that the Roman people, though they were well 
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aware by whose support and agency he had acted, yet desired further 
testimony from himself ; that, if he disclosed the truth, there was great hope 
for him in the honour and clemency of the Romans; but if he concealed it, 
he would certainly not save his accomplices, but ruin himself and his hopes 
forever.” 


But when Memmius had concluded his speech, and Jugurtha was expected 
to give his answer, Caius Ba3bius, the tribune of the people, whom I have 
just noticed as having been bribed, enjoined the prince to hold his peace ; 
and though the multitude who formed the assembly were desperately 
enraged, and endeavoured to terrify the tribune by outcries, by angry looks, 
by violent 


gestures, and by every other act to which anger 1\ prompts, his audacity was 
at last triumphant. The 


y people, mocked and set at naught, withdrew from 


the place of assembly ; and the confidence of Jugurtha, Bestia, and the 
others whom this investigation had alarmed, was greatly augmented. 


There was at this period in Rome a certain Numidian named Massiva, a son 
of Gulussa and grandson of Masinissa, who, from having been, in the 
dissensions among princes, opposed to Jugurtha, had been obliged, after the 
surrender of Cirta and the murder of Adherbal, to make his escape out of 
Africa. Spurius Albinus, who was consul with Quintus Minucius Rufus the 
year after Bestia, prevailed upon this man, as he was of the family of 
Masinissa, and as odium and terror hung over Jugurtha for his crimes, to 
petition the senate for the kingdom of Numidia. Albinus, being eager for the 
conduct of a war, was desirous that affairs should be disturbed, rather than 


sink into tranquillity; especially as, in the division of the provinces, 
Numidia had fallen to himself, and Macedonia to Minucius. 


When Massiva proceeded to carry these suggestions into execution, 
Jugurtha, finding that he had no sufficient support in his friends, as a sense 
of guilt deterred some and evil report or timidity others from coming 
forward in his behalf, directed Bomilcar, his most attached and faithful 
adherent, to procure by the aid of money, by which he had already effected 
so much, assassins to kill Massiva ; find to do it secretly if he could, but if 
secrecy should be impossible, to cut him off in any way whatsoever. This 
commission Bomilcar soon found means to execute ; and, by the agency of 
men versed in such service, ascertained the direction of his journeys, his 
hours of leaving home, and the times at which ho resorted to particular 
places, and, when all was ready, placed his assassins in ambush. One of 
their number sprang upon Massiva, though with too little caulion, and killed 
him ; but being himself caught, he made at the instigation of many, and 
especially of Albinus the consul, a full confession. Bomilcar was 
av’cordingly committed for trial, though rather on the principles of reason 
and ju.Atice than in accordance with the law of nations, as he was in the 
retinue of (ine who had come to Rome on a pledge of the public faith for his 
safety. But JujTurtha, though clearly guilty of the crime, did not cease to 
struggle 
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against the truth, until he perceived that the infamy of the deed was too 
strong for his interest or his money. For which reason, although at the 
commencement of the proceedings he had given fifty of his friends as bail 
for Bomilcar, yet thinking more of his kingdom than of the sureties, he sent 
him off privately into Numidia, for he feared that if such a man should be 


executed, his other subjects would be deterred from obeying him. A few 
days after, he himself departed, having been ordered by the senate to quit 
Italy. But, as he was going from Rome, he is said, after frequently looking 
back on it in silence, to have at last exclaimed that “it was a venal city, and 
would soon perish, if it could but find a purchaser ! ” if? 


A WAR OF BRIBERY 


The war accordingly recommenced. Spurius Postumius Albinus took the 
command. But the African force was so demoralised that nothing was to be 
done with it, and moreover Albinus also allowed himself to be bribed. 
Nothing was done during the whole summer. When, however, the consul 
went to Rome, where the election of consuls for the ensuing year demanded 
his presence, and gave the command into the hands of his brother Aulus 
Postumius — the latter, a foolhardy and incompetent man, endeavoured to 
make use of this short interval for his own glory and enrichment. In the 
middle of winter he marched to the interior of Numidia, bent on surprising 
and overthrowing the inaccessible fortress of Suthul, where Jugurtha kept 
his treasures. All went well till he came in front of the town ; but as he was 
not able to take it, he pursued Jugurtha, who drew him into unknown parts 
of the country, and suddenly, one stormy night, having won over some of 
the Roman officers and men by bribes, attacked him in his camp. The 
Romans fled, mostly unarmed, and took refuge on a neighbouring hill, 
where they were surrounded. Nothing remained to their leader but 
surrender, and under conditions dictated by Jugurtha as follows : ” The 
Roman army to withdraw under the yoke, and to quit Numidia ; the treaty 
of peace annulled by the senate to be again in force.” 


The disgrace could not have been greater. In Rome the displeasure of the 
people could no longer be kept within bounds. In accordance with the 
proposal of the people’s tribune, C. Mamilius Limetamus, there was 
instituted a judicial examination of all those through whose fault Jugurtha 
had been able to defy the senate, and those generals and envoys who had 
taken money from him. An extraordinary commission of inquiry was 
convened, and Calpurnius Bestia, Spurius Albinus, L. Opimius — who was 
especially odious to the people — as well as several less celebrated men, 
were sentenced to exile. 


That cunning scoundrel, ^milius Scaurus, got off clear ; he had indeed so 
managed that he was one of those chosen to act on the board of the 
commission of inquiry. The treaty of peace of Aulus Postumius was 
naturally declared inoperative, and the war was renewed. In order 
completely to put an end to the disgrace, the command was given to Q. 


Cfecilius Metellus, con-sul for the year 109, another, certainly, of the rigid 
and callous patricians, but one of the few men in the government 
inaccessible to bribes, and known to be an experienced and prudent general. 


[iTo this famous speech the historian Floras (/ retorts: “But if it had been 


purchasable, it had a purchaser in him, and since he did not escape, it will 
appear certain that it is not destined to perish.” ] 
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METELLUS IN COMMAND 


Accompanied by capable lieutenants such as C. Marius and P. Rutilius 
Rufus, he arrived in Africa in the year 109 ; but he found the army in such a 
state of demoralisation and confusion that he needed more time to restore it 
to discipline, and by dint of severe measures render it fit for service. When 
he entered Numidia, Jugurtha quickly recognised that the condition of 
affairs was changed, and he repeatedly proffered Metellus his submission, 
merely demanding a guarantee for his life. But [NIetellus intended the war 
to end in one way only — with the execution of Jugurtha, and he did not 
scruple during the negotiations to endeavour to induce the servants of the 
king to deliver their master dead or living into his hands. When Jugurtha 
realised the intentions of the Romans, he broke off negotiations and 
j)repared himself for a desperate resistance. 


During his march to the interior of Numidia, Metellus crossed a range of 
barren mountains, on the other side of which flowed the river Muthul, in a 
wide plain, a few miles distant from the mountains ; from the mountains to 
the river a low chain of partly wooded hills traversed the plain obliquely. 
On these hills Jugurtha had stationed his troops, in two divisions, in order to 
surprise the Romans. One under Bomilcar waited near the river, but the 
larger division, under Jugurtha himself, was ambushed nearer the 
mountains. 


The choice of the place and the way in which he drew up his forces proved 
the king’s military talent. Metellus could not remain stationary on the 
mountains ; he must try to reach the river across the waterless plain. He 
therefore sent a portion of his force under the legate Rufus in a straight line 
to the river, there to pitch their camp ; he himself marched with the 
remainder of his army across the plain toward the line of hills on the right, 
intending to drive the foe from their position. But he had scarcely 
descended to the plain, when he was attacked on all sides by Jugurtha’s men 
and prevented from advancing. At the same time Bomilcar threw himself 
upon the force under Rufus. In both places the Romans were sorely 
harassed, and the event long remained doubtful ; at last the ability and 
endurance of the Roman foot soldiers conquered. When Metellus and 
Marius with part of their force reached the foot of the chain of hills and set 


themselves to storm the heights held by the enemy, the latter fled, making 
scarcely any resistance. Meanwhile Rufus likewise came off conqueror ; 
and so, late that evening, the two divisions of the Roman army met in the 
glory of victory. 


After this encounter at Muthul, Jugurtha dismissed the greater part of his 
troops, and confined himself to guerilla warfare. Skirmishing round 
Numidia, wherever the Romans were devastating the country and 
destroying towns, he harassed and annoyed them in every possible way. As 
winter approached, and Metellus, in order to facilitate the collection of 
supplies, withdrew his troops into the Roman provinces, Jugurtha again 
made overtures of peace. Metellus declared himself inclined to come to 
terms. First of all he demanded the surrender of the elephants, some of the 
horses and weapons and three hundred hostages; also that of the Roman 
deserters, three thousand in number, who were to be executed. Next he 
demanded two hundred thousand pounds of silver, and his demand was 
agreed to by the king ; but when finally Metellus demanded that the king 
himself should become his prisoner, Jugurtha broke off the negotiations. 


At the same time Bomilcar, Jugurtha’s most trusted friend, who took an 
active part in the negotiations, was secretly suborned by Metellus to deliver 
the king into his hands dead or alive. Bomilcar might have feared that, in 
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the case of peace being again concluded, Jugurtha would denounce him to 
the Romans as the murderer of Massiva ; and was therefore ready to betray 
his master, if Metellus guaranteed him his own safety. But Jugurtha 
discovered the plot and had Bomilcar executed. The war still continued. 


Jugurtha, though weakened, was not at the end of his resources. In that 
country — furrowed with deserts, as well as surrounded by them — he 
could long maintain the war, more particularly as not only his own subjects 
but the free neighbouring races were his enthusiastic followers, adoring the 


hero who so bravely and with such success had defended his native country 
against its hated enemies. 


When in the year 108 Metellus again opened the campaign and engaged 
Jugurtha in a pitched battle, Jugurtha fled far to the south, to the confines of 
the great desert, where in an oasis was a fortified town called Thala. Here 
he retired with his children, his treasure, and his best troops ; an arid desert, 
ten miles broad, was between him and the pursuing enemy. Still Metellus 
marched through the desert, taking water for his men in skins, and after 
forty days’ siege he took Thala. But he failed to catch Jugurtha ; at the 
critical moment he had escaped with his children and his treasure. He fled 
through the district south of Mount Atlas — to the Belidulgerid of to-day — 
and called on the hordes that dwelt there to take arms against the national 
enemy. 


He returned to his kingdom with a force composed of Gsetulians, and still 
further strengthened by a new ally — King Bocchus of Mauretania, his 
father-in-law, who, after long hesitation, had finally decided to make 
common cause with him against the Romans. The two monarchs led their 
troops to the neighbourhood of Cirta, then in the hands of the Romans, and 
Metellus advanced to meet them. But nothing decisive happened ; for 
meanwhile Metellus had heard from Rome that Marius, his former 
lieutenant, had been chosen consul for the year 107, and had been given the 
chief command in Africa by the people, and so all operations were 
suspended. 


MAEIUS APPEAES AS COMMANDER 


Caius Marius, who in the next few years was to play so conspicuous a part 
in Roman history, was a man of low birth, the son of a Latin peasant from 
the village of Cereatge, near Arpinum. He was lacking in all higher culture. 
He was essentially a soldier, with the inborn faculty for war. When only 
twenty-two, he distinguished himself in the army of Scipio “milianus in 
Numantia by his bravery and by his soldierly bearing. Ambition drove him 
into the service of the state. In 119, supported by the powerful Metellus, he 
became a tribune of the people, and at that time, with much determination 
and military impetuosity, he carried through a law directed against the 
nobles, dealing with bribery and the fraudulent acquisition of office. When 
the consul Cotta prevailed upon the senate to oppose the law and to call 
Marius to account, the latter appeared in the senate and threatened to 
imprison Cotta by force, if he did not abandon his resolve. Cotta appealed 
to his fellow consul, L. Caecilius Metellus ; and when the latter agreed with 
Cotta, Marius ordered his servant to conduct Metellus to prison. As no 
tribune would intercede on Metellus’ behalf, the senate gave way and the 
law took its course. 


From that time Marius was established in the favour of the people ; but the 
nobility worked against the ambitious aspirant where they could, and 
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they succeeded in defeating him when he stood for the curule chair, and 
again when he sought the plebeian ledileship. The pratorship he succeeded 
in obtaining in the year 115, but with the greatest difficulty. 


Marius remained legate to Q. IMetellus in the Jugurthine War because of 
the opportunities offered for showing military activity. He helped jNletellus 
to re-establish military discipline and to win victory for the Roman 
standard. His courage and knowledge of warfare, his cunning and 


intrepidit}-, and strict military discipline, were everywhere celebrated ; he 
gained the affections of the common soldiers by sharing with them all their 
hardships and privations. After the battle of iNIuthul, where he especially 
distinguished himself, his praise was in every mouth ; and the soldiers 
wrote home that there would be no end to the war unless Marius was made 
consul and commander-in-chief. This was vexatious to Metellus, and there 
seems to have been considerable friction between these two proud men. 
When Marius asked for furlough from the commander-in-chief that he 
might go to Rome and make application for the consulship, Metellus with 
the pride of rank annoyed him with the question, ” Will you not be content 
if you become consul with my son? ” Metellus’ son was then twenty-two 
years old. 


Metellus only granted Marius leave of absence twelve days before the 
election to the consulship took place ; but Marius travelled the whole way 
from the camp to Utica in two days and one night, and from Utica he 
arrived in Rome within four days. On his application for the consulship he 
did not scruple to disparage jNletellus’ conduct of the war, and hinted that 
he was purposely protracting the struggle so as to remain longer in 
command ; and he promised that with even half the troops he would in a 
short time deliver Jugurtha, dead or alive, into the hands of the Romans. 
The people treated the election as a party question, and Marius as one of 
themselves was chosen consul by unanimous acclamation, and the conduct 
of the African War transferred into his hands. This was, after a long 
interval, another case in which a homo novus attained to the consulate — 
naturally to the great annoyance of the nobility, who however could do 
nothing against the will of the people, excited as they were at the idea that 
after long oppression they had found in Marius a chief and a leader of their 
own. 


Marius made use of the time before his departure for the seat of war to 
irritate the people in every way against the rule of the nobility. ” The 
haughty nobles,” said he, ” passed their youth in luxury and revelling ; then, 
when elected to the post of general, they would hasten to glean from Greek 
books some information on the subject of the art of war. Let the people 
leave them to their revels, and choose their generals from men who are 


inured to heat and cold, and every hardship, who, instead of pictures of 
ancestors, have honourable wounds and marks of conflict to display.” 


When levying the troops he was to lead to Africa, he chose his men 
contrary to the prevailing system — from the lowest orders of the people, 
the so-called proletariat. Through this innovation he gained at any rate a 
number of devoted adherents ; but he degraded the tone of the army by 
putting swords into the hands of people without homes or property, who 
would seek profit in warfare and be more eager to serve their general than 
their country. 


When ^larius came to Africa, he received his army from the hands of the 
legate Rufus ; Metellus, infuriated, had already left, in order to avoid the 
rival who was to supplant him. He continued the war and was favoured by 
fortune, though he did not end it immediately, as he had pledged himself to 
do. 
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He plundered and devastated the whole Numidian country, and those towns 
not yet garrisoned he forced to submission ; he overshadowed the 
expedition Metellus had led against Thala by a still bolder and more 
skilfully conducted campaign against Capsa, a fortified town further south ; 
took a rocky fortress on the river, Mulucha on the borders of Numidia and 
Mauretania and conquered the two kings opposed to him one after the other 
in sanguinary battles. But the end of the war was not to be thought of till the 
person of Jugurtha should be in the hands of the Romans. That was at last 
compassed in the early part of the year 106. 


King Bocchus, discouraged by the defeats he had suffered, had visions of 
peace and friendship with Rome, and in secret negotiations he treacherously 
promised to deliver his son-in-law Jugurtha to Marius. He desired that L. 
Sulla, the quaestor of Marius, and a favourite with him, should be deputed 
to work with him and capture Jugurtha ; and Sulla had courage and 


determination enough to trust himself with this unknown per-son, whose 
intentions were not yet understood. 


Accompanied by a son of Bocchus, he undertook the dangerous journey and 
rode boldly right through the camp of Jugurtha. He had to persuade 
Bocchus by definite and detailed jDroposals to decide upon a treaty with 
Rome. Jugurtha was enticed by Bocchus into ambush and taken prisoner, 
under the pretext of taking him out of the way of Sulla. ” So fell the great 
traitor by the treachery of those nearest to him.” He was carried with his 
children to the camp of Marius ; and thus the war came to an end. 


]\Mlarius remained till the following year in Africa, to inaugurate the new 
order of things there. Numidia was still reckoned a kingdom ; but the new 
king Gauda, a half brother of Jugurtha, and the last descendant of 
Masinissa, was compelled to relinquish the western portion to Bocchus. 
Numidia was not converted into a Roman province, because the protection 
of the border against the hordes of the deserts would always have required a 
considerable standing army of Roman soldiers. <’ 


Ihne e says that the Romans were ” as ungenerous and as unjust to him as to 
Hannibal and Perseus and all their great foes. On the whole he inspires less 
abhorrence than Metellus or Marius or Sulla, or the wretches who took his 
bribes.” 


Plutarch describes the last days of Jugurtha with terrible vigour. 


Roman General 


PLUTARCH ON JUGURTHA S DEATH 


” Marius, bringing home his army again out of Libya into Italy, took 
possession of his consulship the first day of January (on which day the Ro- 
mans begin their [second] year) 104, and therewithal made his triumph into 
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[113-104 B.C.] the city of Rome, shcwinjx that to the Romans, which they 
thought never to have seen : and tliat was, King Jugurtha prisoner, who was 
so subtile a man, and could so well frame himself unto his fortune, and with 
his craft and subtlety was of so great courage besides, that none of his 
enemies ever hoped to have had him alive. But it is said, that after he was 
led in triumph, he fell mad straight upon it. And the pomp of triumph being 
ended, he was carried into prison, where the sergeants for haste to have the 
spoil of him, tore his apparel by force from off his back : and because they 
would take away his rich gold earrings that hung at his ears, they pulled 
away with them the tip of his ear, and then cast him naked to the bottom of 
a deep dungeon, his wits being altogether troubled. Yet when they did throw 
him down, laughing he said : O Hercules, how cold are your stoves ! He 
lived there yet six days, fighting with hunger, and desiring always to 
prolong his miserable life unto the last hour : the which was a just deserved 
punishment for his wicked life.”/ 


THE CIMBRIANS AND THE TEUTONS 


Whilst in distant Africa the Romans were engaged in making war upon the 
various savage hordes of the desert, from the forests of Germany a new 
danger threatened them on the borders of their empire. For reasons 
unknown, the Cimbrians (i.e., “the combatants”), a Teutonic tribe, had 
forsaken their home by the Baltic, and withdrawn to the northern Alpine 
countries to seek new abiding places. Here they adopted a nomadic form of 
existence, wandering hither and thither, taking their wives and children and 
all their possessions with them wherever they went. That they and the other 
Teutonic tribes afterwards united to them are to be classed as Germans, and 
not, as the Romans formerly thought, as Celts, is proved by their names, 
their stature, and others of their characteristics, and further by the fact that 
still later we find mention of the Cimbrians in the Danish or Cimbrian 
peninsula, and the Teutons in northeast Germany in the vicinity of the 
Baltic, together no doubt constituting the last remains of this tribe. But in 
the course of its long wandering there had been added to this German 
nucleus not only other German-speaking rovers in search of booty, but also 
numerous Celtic hordes, so that we even find leaders with Celtic names at 
the head of the Cimbrians. The Cimbrians and Teutons are described as tall 
and slightly built men with blue eyes and auburn hair — strong, wild, 
warlike figures. In battle they fought with impetuous bravery. After a 
victory they gave themselves up to the lust of cruelty ; there was a general 
destruction and the prisoners were either hanged or butchered to make 
sacrifices for their gods. From the blood which flowed from the sacrifices, 
the priestesses, old gray-haired women in white linen garments, foretold the 
future. 


We have no means of ascertaining for how long the Cimbrians wandered 
through the north and east of Europe, nor do we know which roads they 
traversed. From what is now Bohemia they wandered southward to 
Noricum — the Carinthia and Carniola of to-day. Here, on the borders of 
the Roman Empire, they appeared in the year 113. On being informed of 
this, the Romans sent out the consul Cn. Papirius Carbo, the son of that 
Carbo who was a marked figure of the Gracchian period, Avith an army to 
guard the Alpine passes of that neighbourhood. When Carbo, approaching 


from Aquileia, entered Noricuni, the Cimbrians, who had heard of the great 
power of the Romans, sent them envoys, who explained that they, the 
Cimbrians, desired to be allowed to settle amongst the Noricans, and had no 
desire to 
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go to war with them. Carbo replied that the Roman people were bound to 
the Noricans by bonds of hereditary hospitality, and that he had not the right 
to grant the Cimbrians permission to settle in Noricum. The Cimbrians 
decided to proceed farther. Carbo gave them guides who were to lead them 
out of the country ; but by his instructions these guides brought them to a 
place in the neighbourhood of Noreia (now Gorz), near which he and his 
men were ambushed, and as the Cimbrians passed they attacked them. But 
this piece of treachery recoiled upon the perpetrator. Carbo’s force was 
beaten and would have been completely destroyed had not a tremendous 
storm hindered the Cimbrians from pursuit. It was now in the power of the 
Cimbrians to enter Italy by these Alpine passes, but they preferred to cross 
the northern Alps and wander westward towards Gaul. In this direction they 
persuaded two tribes of Helvetia, the Tigurini and Tugeni, to join them, or 
at any rate to travel the same route. Since the conquests made in western 
Gaul in the year 125 by Fulvius Flaccus, the friend of C. Gracchus, the 
Romans had founded a new province between the Alps and the Pyrenees, 
bounded by the Cevennes and the Mediterranean, with a principal town, 
Narbo. This was noAv threatened by the Cimbrians and other wandering 
tribes, and so in 109 the Romans sent the consul M. Junius Silanus there at 
the head of an army. 


The Cimbrians appealed to him to show them in what part of the country 
they might be allowed to settle ; but instead of answering, he attacked them. 
He suffered a terrible defeat. Instead of following up their victory, the 
Cimbrians despatched an embassy to Rome with an appeal to be allowed to 
settle in that country, and turned to do battle with the neighbouring Celtic 
tribes. Meanwhile in the year 107 the above-mentioned Helvetian tribes 


invaded the Roman province under the leadership of Divico, and springing 
upon the consul, Cassius Longinus, from an ambush, utterly defeated him. 
The consul himself was killed, and his legate C. Popilius, who had fled into 
camp with the remainder of the force, could only save his men by a 
disgraceful treaty. He gave hostages, resigned half his baggage, and 
withdrew under the yoke. 


The position of the Romans in Gaul was so shaken by these numerous 
defeats that the town of Tolosa (Toulouse) revolted and took the Roman 
garrison prisoners. As, however, neither the Cimbrians nor the Helvetians 
troubled the province further, Q. Servilius Caepio, who was the consul there 
in the year 106, was able to regain possession of the town by a trick. He 
took advantage of this opportunity to rifle completely the temple of the 
Gallic god of healing, called by the Romans Apollo ; but when the booty — 
alleged to be about 100,000 pounds of gold and 110,000 pounds of silver — 
was sent to Massilia, the convoy was attacked on the road by bandits, who 
overpowered a weak resistance, and took away gold and silver, at the 
instigation, it is said, of Csepio and his officers, who took their share of the 
plunder. 


In the next year, 105, the Cimbrians again appeared in the province, under 
their king, Boiorix, this time with the serious intention of going on into 
Italy. In the province, besides the troops under the proconsul Capio, there 
was now a second force under the consul Cn. Mallius Maximus ; this 
occupied the right bank of the Rhone, the other force the left bank, both 
being drawn up to await the enemy, without either section paying much 
attention to the movements of the other. When, however, a corps under the 
legate M. Aurelius Scaurus was attacked and completely -defeated by the 
Cimbrians, the consul ordered the proconsul to lead his force over the 
Rhone and unite with his own men. Csepio, who had a personal enmity 
against 
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[105-103 B.C.] Mallius, and plumed himself on his superior birth, obeyed 
with reluctance, but could not bring himself to make common cause with 


Mallius against the enemy and discuss operations with him. 


Meantime, the imposing forces of the Romans had induced the Cimbrians 
to enter into negotiations. Ca/pio, seeing the consul in negotiation with the 
delegates of the barbarians, and thinking that he was desirous of keeping all 
the honours of victory for himself, attacked them without delay. As a re-sult 
his troops were entirely destroyed and his camp was taken. After this the 
Cimbrians engaged in battle with the troop under Mallius and utterly 
defeated them. The Romans suffered this terrible reverse near the town of 
Arausio (Orange). On the Roman side eighty thousand soldiers and forty 
thousand men belonging to the commissariat are said to have been killed, 
only ten men being saved, amongst whom was Ciepio. 


The earlier defeats had already so terrified the Italians that the raising of 
fresh soldiers presented difficulties ; but now, after the defeat of Arausio the 
” Cimbrian panic ” reached its height. Besides panic, the people also felt a 
burning rage, particularly against the corrupt goverimient of the nobility 
which had jeopardised the state. Against certain individuals their 
indignation was extreme, particularly against Cicpio, whose insubordination 
had been the main cause of the defeat. By decision of the people he was 
now deposed from the proconsulate, and his property was confiscated ; by a 
second decision of the people he was driven from the senate, and when, 
long after, in consequence of the malversation and high treason practised in 
Gaul, a court of judicial inquiry was convened, on the instigation of several 
of the people’s tribunes, Ca?pio narrowly escaped the death sentence. He 
was banished, and went to Smyrna-Mallius Maximus and several other men 
of distinction were tried at the same time. The senate and their generals had 
lost all confidence ; only one man seemed to be able to save the state in 
these perilous times — C. Marius, he who at the end of the Jugurthine War 
was regarded as the greatest general of his time. Whilst he was still in 
Africa he was chosen consul for the year 104, although it was against the 
rule to elect any one who was absent, or any one who had already been a 
consul at any time during the previous ten years. On the same day — 
January 1 — on which Marius celebrated his triumph over Jugurtha, he 
entered upon his second consulate ; and the same office was conferred upon 
him every succeeding year until the Cimbrian danger was over. 


When Marius with his force reached the Rhone, the Cimbrians, always 
hasty in their movements, had wandered off through southern Gaul towards 
the west and had entered Spain. Marius accordingly spent some time 
restoring the disorganised and disintegrated Gallic peoples to a sense of 
their duty ; he raised auxiliary troops from the allied states and by dint of 
unswerving severity and unremitting exertions made his troops once more 
fit for action. Once let a soldier under Marius be accustomed to his severity 
of mien, his rough voice and wild looks, once let him learn never to fail in 
his duty, never to be insubordinate, and his fear of Marius would be 
changed into confidence ; the man of terror would seem formidable only to 
his enemies. But his chief attraction for his men was his strict justice and 
impartiality. It was probably in the year 108, that the Cimbrians returned to 
Gaul from Spain, where they had encountered a stout resistance from the 
Celtiberians. They marched through the country along the Atlantic coast to 
the Seine on the borders of Belgium. Here they were joined by Teuton tribes 
of the same family under their king Teutobodus, tribes which, driven like 
the Cimbrians from their home on the Baltic, were moving aimlessly about 
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ing their united forces they met with such resistance from the brave Bel- 
gians that they gave way, and finally decided to go to Italy. They again 
divided, perhaps for convenience in obtaining supplies, into two hosts. The 
Cimbrians, with the Helvetian Tigurini, who seem only recently to have 
joined them, went back to Noricum in order to enter Italy at the same point 
as before. The Teutones with the Ambrones, probably a Celtic people, 
proceeded towards the Rhone, in order to go from thence over the western 
Alps. 


In the summer of 102 the Teutones crossed the Rhone and proceeded down 
the left bank to meet the army of Marius, which was encamped in a strong 
position at the junction of the Isere and the Rhone and was well 
provisioned. Here he was barring both the highroads which at that time led 
to Italy, the route over the Little St. Bernard, and the route along the coast. 
The barbarians encamped in countless numbers on the wide plain in front of 
Marius’ camp and challenged him to battle. He, however, following the 


plan of remaining strictly on the defensive, stayed quietl}- in camp and let 
them spend their strength in daily attempts to storm the Roman 
fortifications. In vain ; their impetuosity was wrecked by the arts of war as 
practised by the Romans and by the prudence of Marius. At last they drew 
off in the direction of the south, in order to march into Italy by the road 
along the coast. They were six days marching past the Roman camp in 
enormous crowds with numberless heavily-laden carts. The Romans from 
their walls jeered at them as they passed, asking if they had no commands 
for their wives. When the procession had gone by, Marius followed with his 
force, and camped always close beside them, but behind strong 
entrenchments and in favourable positions, so that he was protected against 
night surprises and could not be forced into an engagement against his will. 
In this way they travelled until they came to Aquse Sextise (now Aix in 
Provence) ; from here it was only a little way to the Alps, and Marius was 
compelled to consider the question of a decisive battle. He pitched his camp 
at a place where there was no spring of water, and when his soldiers 
grumbled and asked him where they could get it, he pointed downwards to 
the river Canus (now the Arc) which flowed near the enemj-‘s camp. They 
demanded that he should at once lead them against the enemy, whilst they 
had still blood to spend. He answered coolly : “First we must fortify the 
camp.” 


Whilst the soldiers were fortifying the camp Marius sent his camp-fol- 
lowers to the river to fetch water. For their defence they carried hatchets 
and axes, swords and lances. Soon a scuffle arose on the banks with the 
roving bands of the Ambrones who, separated from the Teutones, covered 
the rear of the whole army on the march. As new combatants constantly 
hurried to the assistance of both sides, the Ambrones at last played their full 
strength, thirty thousand men, and Marius was no longer able to restrain his 
men. In crossing the river, the Ambrones fell into disorder and the Romans, 
in arush down from the heights attacked them in the rear with such force, 
that having suffered great loss, they fled back to their camp and barricade of 
wagons. Here the fight was renewed after a strange fashion, for the wives of 
the Ambrones, armed with swords and hatchets, rushed with wild cries to 
meet them as they fled, forcing them back towards the enemy, and those 
who saw that all was lost, fell into a frenzy and threw themselves into the 
midst of the combat, letting themselves be cut and hacked to pieces. 


The Romans felt encouraged by this victory, but dared not give themselves 
over to the joy of triumph, for by far the greater number of the enemy had 
not yet been engaged. The great plain was still covered with 
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m3’riads of Teutones, wlio filled the air all night with threatening cries and 
occupied themselves all the following day preparing for a further encounter. 
It was not till three days later that the fight recommenced. By break of day, 
Marius and his men had ranged themselves on the hill in front of the camp 
in order for battle. As soon as the barbarians saw them they attacked the hill 
with fury. The Romans waited quietly till they came within range, then 
tlirew their lances and seized their swords. There was a long and obstinate 
fight lasting till midday ; then the Germans, weakened by their own 
impetuosity and the heat of the southern sun, began to give way : as they 
reached the plain and were in the act of reorganising their front ranks which 
had fallen into disarray three thousand men under Claudius Marcellus fell 
on them from an ambush in the rear. That decided the issue ; startled at the 
double attack the barbarians broke up their lines and fled in wild confusion. 


According to Plutarch,/ over one hundred thousand men were either killed 
or taken prisoner. Livy “ gives the numbers in the two battles as two 
hundred thousand dead and ninety thousand prisoners. Among the prisoners 
Avas the gigantic King Teutobodus, among the slain a number of women, 
some of whom met their death on the wagons in a desperate resistance, 
others killed themselves to avoid slavery and a life of shame. The battlefield 
of AqutB Sextiae is said to have been so fertilised by the amount of blood 
and corpses, that in the following summer it bore an utterly disproportionate 
crop of fruit ; the neighbouring Massiliots fenced their vineyards with the 
enormous bones of the slain. 


Meanwhile the Cimbrians had arrived in Noricum without hindrance and 
crossed into Italy through the Alpine passes. Q. Lutatius Catulus, the 
second consul of the year 102, had at first held the Alpine passes, but when 


the enemy appeared in great numbers he withdrew to the Adige and 
entrenched himself there on the west bank which the enemy was 
approaching, at the same time securing a retreat to the other side by means 
of a bridge. Here, too, he was not able to hold his position long. When the 
Roman soldiers saw these giant barbarians hurling rocks and trunks of trees 
into the river to make a dam, whilst others amused themselves by sliding 
down the glacier on their shields as if they were sleighs, when they saw 
some using great trees as battering-rams against the supports of the bridges 
whilst others threw themselves into the river and swam across, they were 
seized with such a panic of terror, that heedless of their general, they fled, 
abandoning their camp. In order to avoid what was becoming a shameful 
flight, Catulus raised the standard, and hurrying to the front himself led the 
men over the bridge. He was, however, obliged to leave a contingent behind 
in the camp on the left bank. The barbarians seized the camp, but with great 
generosity they permitted the garrison who had fought for their native 
country to depart unharmed. 


Catulus retreated along the southern bank of the river Po, and left the 
Cimbrians to plunder and devastate the country north of the river. No actual 
battle took place ; for Catulus was waiting for the approach of Marius, the 
Cimbrians for the approach of the Teutones. 


After Marius, named consul for the fifth time in the year 101, had waited a 
short time in Rome, whither he had been summoned from Aquae Sexti?B 
by the senate, he betook himself to Catulus in upper Itah% and left his own 
troops to follow him there from Gaul in the spring of 101. After their 
arrival, he and Catulus together led their troops over the Po and drew near 
to the enemy. The Cimbrians desired to postpone further fighting till the 
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arrival of the Teutones, and sent envoys to Marius with the demand that he 
should grant them and their brothers the country and towns they might ask 
for. Marius asked who their “brothers” might be, and when they named the 


Teutones, all present laughed, and Marius replied with scorn : ” Have no 
care for your brothers, we have already given them land to dwell in, and 
they shall keep it forever.” 


The envoys, not understanding the jest, threatened him with instant revenge 
from the Cimbrians, and from the Teutones as soon as they arrived. 


” They are already here,” answered Marius, ” and it would not be proper 
that you should go without having greeted your brothers.” And with these 
words he commanded that King Teutobodus and the other captive leaders of 
the Teutones should be brought before him. 


The Cimbrians now knew the fate of their brothers and they at once 
attacked Marius, but he merely defended his camp. Then Boiorix, king of 
the Cimbrians, with a few attendants came and demanded that Marius 
should fix a day and hour for bat-tle. Marius chose the third day from then 
(it was the 30th of July, 101), and named for the place of battle the fields 
near Vercel-Ise where the superior horsemanship of the Romans would have 
free play. Early in the morning of the day appointed the Cimbrian foot- 
soldiers drew up in a square that was over three miles in breadth and depth. 
In the front rank the combatants were linked together by chains fastened to 
their belts that their ranks might not be broken. 1 Their riders, fifteen 
thousand in number, were, 


[1 Such is the story as told by Plutarch (Life of Marius). Ihne « (v, 109) , 
commenting on “the nonsense and lies that disfigure this campaign,” which, 
he thinks, are traceable to Lutatius Catulus, and not to Sulla’s Memoirs 
says: “It is difficult to conceive how such stuff could find its way into 
serious books of history.” To which it may be replied that if all “such stuff” 
were eliminated, the story of ancient history would take on quite too sober 
an aspect, — losing picturesqueness without always gaining authenticity. 
Strange things are done by men in real life ; and the critic who rejects a tale 
simply because it tells of illogical actions is on very dangerous ground. 
Moreover, it will be noted that the most iconoclastic critics often give their 
sanction to incidents quite as improbable as others which they reject. Every 
intelligent reader is competent to draw his own conclusions as to the 
probabilities involved in these picturesque tales ; but one cannot too often 
be reminded that pure invention is the rarest of human accomplishments. It 


is easy to pervert or exaggerate ; but it is extremely difficult to create a truly 
novel situation, or to invent for mankind more incongruous actions than are 
spontaneously blundered into in actual life. It may well be doubted, then, 
that any Roman would ever have linked the Cimbrian 
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according to Plutarch’s description, armed in most striking fashion. Their 
helmets were made in the likeness of the jaws of animals or the heads of 
monsters ; and their great height was still further increased by feathers, 
which were made to soar upwards like enormous wings. They were besides 
decorated with iron coats of mail and carried shields which dazzled by their 
white-ness. As missiles, each carried a spear with two barbs, and in fighting 
hand-to-hand they used great heavy swords. The Roman force, fifty 
thousand men in all, was so placed by Marius that the sun and the dust 
came full 


Captives passing under the Yoke 


in the faces of the enemy. Marius’ troops formed the two wings, those under 
Catulus took the centre. 


The Cimbrians sent their cavalry in advance of their foot-soldiers ; in the 
thick fog of the early morning they suddenly fell upon the Roman cavalry 
and drew them away from their foot. The battle was carried on in some 
cases with great bravery, but in spite of the numbers and strength of the 
barbarians the superior knowledge and endurance of the Romans 
conquered. The greater part of the Cimbrians were killed on the field, 
Boiorix among the number. Several put an end to their own lives. The 
scenes of Aquae SexticC were repeated, the women rushed with swords and 
axes into the midst of the enemy and let themselves be hewn down ; they 
killed those they saw flying, their children and at last themselves. Tlie 
Cimbrians were destroyed, root and branch ; those wlio were not killed, in 
number over sixty thousand, were sold as slaves. The Tigurini, who had 
accompanied the Cimbrians, had remained waiting on the spurs of the Alps 
; when they saw their friends defeated they fled towards their own homes. 


warriors together in imagination unless those warriors had done something 
suggestive of this strange expedient. But, on the other hand, when we are 
told, e.g., that after the ” greater part of the Cimbrians were killed,” 00,000 
survived to be sold into slavery, the sceptici.sm which is disposed to make 
the mental reservation of a cipher or two may perhaps be pardoned. | 
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After the battle the two parties in Rome quarrelled as to which of the two 
leaders could really claim the honours of the victory of Vercellee. The 
aristocrats maintained that Catulus, the man of their party, had decided the 


battle in the centre, he had captured thirty-one standards, whilst Mariushad 
only brought away two ; to him therefore the wreath of victory. On the other 
hand, the people claimed for Marius the great man who had risen from their 
ranks, that he was the one and only subduer of the Cimbrians and Teutones, 
and called him the third founder of the city, for the danger which he had 
averted had been as great as the Gallic peril which Camillus, the ” second 
founder of Rome,” had stamped out. The people judged aright, for Marius 
fought the battle of Vercellge as consul, whilst Catulus was only proconsul, 
and so Marius was the commander-in-chief ; and further it is certain that he 
greatly excelled Catulus in military ability. But most of all it must not be 
forgotten that but for the victory of Aquse Sextise the victory of Vercellse 
could never have been. 


On his return to Rome, Marius was accorded a well-deserved triumph, in 
which he nevertheless insisted that Catulus should share.c 


THE SECOND SLAVE WAR 


While the arms of the republic were thus triumphant in averting external 
peril, the fertile province of Sicily was again a prey to the desolating 
horrors of a slave war. 


After the former war had been happily concluded by Piso and Rupilius, 
several indications of similar troubles appeared in Italy itself. At Capua, a 
spendthrift knight armed four thousand slaves and assumed the diadem. But 
by prompt measures the insurrection was put down. 


The rising in Sicily might have been checked with no less ease’. It 
originated thus : Marius had been commissioned by the senate to raise 
troops in foreign countries to meet the difficulties of the Cimbrian War. He 
applied to the king of Bithynia, among other persons ; but the king 
answered that he had no soldiers, the Roman tax-gatherers had made slaves 
of them all. The senate, glad to have an opportunity of censuring the 
equites, passed a decree that all persons unduly detained in slavery should 
be set free. In Sicily the number of such persons was so large that the 
proetor suspended the execution of the decree. Great disappointment 
followed. A body of slaves rose in insurrection near Agrigentum, and beat 
off the prcetor. Their numbers swelled to twenty thousand, and they chose 
one Salvius, a soothsayer, to be their king. This man showed himself fit to 
command. He divided his followers into three bodies, regularly officered. 
He enforced strict discipline. To restrain his men from wine and 
debauchery, he kept them in the field. He contrived to provide two thousand 
with horses. When his men seemed sufficiently trained, he laid siege to the 
city of Mur-gantia. But the slave-masters of Morgantium offered freedom to 
all slaves who would remain faithful, and Salvius saw himself compelled to 
retire. The promise, however, was not kept, and numbers of the deceived 
men flocked to the insurgent camp. 


This success in the east of Sicil}” gave birth to a similar rising in the west, 
which was headed by a Cilician slave named Athenion, who pretended to 
read the future in the stars. He soon found himself at the head of ten 
thousand soldiers, well found with arms and provisions. He gave out that 


the stars declared his sovereignty : he therefore forbade all robbery ; for, 
said he, 
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” the property of our masters is now ours.” He now rashly laid siege to the 
impregnable fortress of Lilybamm ; but finding its capture impossible, he 
drew off, alleging that an impending danger had been revealed to him. 


Meanwhile Salvius, who had assumed the name of Tryplion, fixed the seat 
of his sovereignty at the fortress of Triocala, which had fallen into his 
hands, and sent orders to Athenion to repair in person to that place. 
Athenion obeyed the orders of King Tryphon, and appeared at Triocala with 
three thousand men. The king now occupied himself with adding to the 
strength of his new capital. He chose a senate out of his followers. On 
public occasions he wore the toga prcetexta of a Roman magistrate, and was 
attended by the due number of lictors. 


The Romans seemed unable to make head against the insurgents, till, in 101 
B.C., M’. Aquillius, the colleague of Marius in his fifth consulship, took the 
command. Meanwhile, Tryphon had died, and Athenion had become chief 
of the insurgents. Aquillius brought them to an engagement, in which he 
encountered the brave Athenion hand to hand. The consul was severely 
wounded, but the slave leader was killed. Aquillius remained as proconsul 
in Sicily for another year, in the course of which time he crushed the last 
embers of the war. After the fall of Athenion, the insurgents dwindled away 
to a band of one thousand desperate men commanded by one Satyrus, who 
at length surrendered to Aquillius, and were by him sent to Rome to serve 
as gladiators. The story of their end is very touching. Being brought out into 
the arena to fight with wild beasts, they slew one another at the foot of the 
altars which stood there ; and Satyrus, being left alone, fell upon his own 
sword. 


It is manifest, from the humanity and discipline observed by these unhappy 
men in their power, that their chiefs must have been originally men of 
station and education, reduced to slavery by the horrid practice of ancient 
warfare. The story of their death presents a picture not flattering to Roman 
civilisation. 


Strict measures were adopted in Sicily to prevent a recurrence of these 
perils. It was made a standing order, confirmed by every successive praetor, 
that no slave should have a weapon in his possession. Nor was the 
ordinance suffered to remain a dead letter. Soon after, the prsetor L. 
Domitius received a fine boar as a present. He inquired who had killed it. 
Finding that it was a slave employed as a shepherd, he summoned the man 
to his presence. The poor fellow came with alacrity, expecting a reward. 
The prtetor asked him with what he had killed the animal ; and finding that 
it was with a hunting-spear, he ordered the unfortunate wretch to be 
crucified. Such were the laws by which the masters of the world were 
obliged to maintain their power. ^ 


RuuAM Skal Rimqb 


CHAPTER XVII. THE BEGINNING OF CIVIL STRIFE 


” When Caius Gracchus fell,” said Mirabeau, ” he seized a handful of dust 
tinged with his blood and flung it toward the sky ; from that dust was born 
Marius.” This phrase of Mirabeau’s, though a whit rhetorical, is historically 
true. The patricians were willing to cede nothing to the Gracchi, and they 
were decimated by Marius. The struggle changed its methods : one fought 
no more with laws as the only weapons, but yet more with proscriptions. 
Marius was the incarnated pleb ; as ignorant, pitiless, formidable, he had 
something of Danton, except that Danton was no soldier. & 


Marius had taken no part hitherto in the old contentions of classes at Rome. 
But his plebeian origin, the attitude of defiance he had assumed towards the 
nobles on the occasion of his first election to the consulship, the outrage he 
had done to establish usage in the enlistment of proletarians, above all, 
perhaps, the arrogance with which he had extorted so many successive 
consulships from the hands of the most illustrious competitors, all 
combined to mark him as the champion of the ” movement party,” whatever 
its immediate objects or popular cry might be. 


Under the shadow of his anti-oligarchical aggressions, the people and their 
tribunes renewed the demands of the era of the Gracchi. The knights were 
irritated by the loss of their monopoly of the judicia, and a cry for a new 
agrarian distribution was always sure to interest a portion at least of the 
multitude. But envy and spite against unpopular individuals among the 
nobles were still more effective instruments to work with. Q. Servilius 
Caepio, who had been defeated by the Cimbrians, was selected as an object 
of popular persecution. A few years before he had captured Tolosa in Gaul 
by an act of signal treachery, such, however, as the Romans seldom 
animadverted severely upon as long as they were successful. But Caepio 
had forfeited their forbearance by his recent disaster, and the hoards of gold 
which he had rifled from the temples of the Gallic deities were supposed to 
have brought the vengeance of Heaven upon him, and the country whose 


armies were entrusted to him. The people, at the instigation of their 
demagogues, proposed to deprive him of his imperium, confiscate his 
propertj’, and declare him incapable of serving the state in future. The 
senate defended its luckless proconsul, who had helped to restore to it a 
share in the judicia ; but the tribune Vibius Norbanus drove the nobles from 
the comitium, together with two of his own colleagues who sided with 
them. In the tumult by which this act of violence was consummated 
iEmilius Scaurus, the prince of the senate, was wounded on the head by a 
stone. Caepio was deprived, cast into 
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prison aud subsequently banished, unless indeed, according to another 
account, he was strangled in his dungeon. The retribution of his crime did 
not stop here. His noble family was further dishonoured by the licentious 
conduct of his two daucfhters, and tlie gold of Tolosa passed into a jjroverb, 
for the unlawful gain which precipitates its possessor into misery and 
disgrace. 


In the year 102 the tribune Domitius, transferred to the people the election 
of the chief pontiff, which had formerly been invested in the appointment of 
the pontifical college. The head of the national religion was an important 
political personage. He held in his hands the threads of the state policy, 
which opened or shut the oracular books of the Sibyls, appointed sacrifices 
and ceremonials, interpreted the will of the gods from portents, and placed 
the seal of the divine approbation upon every public act, or withheld it from 
it. This engine of government had been long firmly grasped by the nobles ; 
it could still be handled only by patricians ; but the patricians had ceased to 
be identified in interest and feeling with the ruling oligarchy, and from the 
hands of patricians the traditions of the old republic were destined to 
receive their rudest shocks. The appointment of the chief pontifif by tiie 
people became eventually an important agent in the overthrow of the 


Roman constitution. In the year of the battle of Aquse Sextise, Marcius 
Philippus proposed an agrarian law, which, however, was rejected. But at 
the same time another tribune, Servilius Glaucia, carried a resolution of the 
people for wresting the judicia once more from the senators, and conferring 
them again upon the knights exclusively. He increased the stringency of an 
existing law against extortion in the provinces ; and to the holder of the 
Latin franchise, who should convict a senator of its violation, he assured the 
superior privileges of full Roman citizenship. 


THE SIXTH CONSULATE OF MARIUS 


When Marius returned to Rome (101) he was already for the fifth time 
consul. But he was not satisfied with this extraordinary series of honours, 
and was not the less anxious to obtain a further renewal of his long lease of 
office. The nobles, he felt, were his natural opponents. He hastened 
therefore to connect himself with the leaders of the people, to whom the 
chief of the aristocracy was personally hostile. Allying himself with the 
tribunes Servilius Glaucia and Appuleius Saturninus, he mingled his 
disbanded legionaries with the dissolute mob of the Forum, and by threats, 
promises, and largesses easily overpowered the votes of the honest 
citizens. Marius was raised to a sixth consulship : yet he was neither 
popular in his manners nor eloquent in his address (100). On the contrary, in 
all civil matters, it is said, and amid the noise of popular assemblies, the 
conqueror of the Cimbrians was utterly devoid of courage and presence of 
mind. The undaunted spirit he showed in the field entirely failed him in the 
Forum, where he was disconcerted by the most ordinary praise or censure. 


In his policy also Marius was unfixed and wavering ; and instead of steadily 
courting the prejudices of the Roman rabble, he favoured and rewarded the 
Italians, of whom the Roman commons now entertained a deep jealousy. 
After his late victories he ventured to stretch the prerogative of 


[1 A ppian/ informs u.s that Saturninus had at his back the country people, 
who were the honest citizens, wliereas the dissolute mob of tlie Forum 
supported the senate. This fact has been generally overlooked. ] 
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the consulship to confer the citizenship on a thousand soldiers of the state of 
Camerinum, who had served him well in the field. The act was illegal as 
well as unpopular, and Marius did not, perhaps, make it more palatable by 


the excuse he gave for it: “Amid the din of arms,” he said, “I could not hear 
the voice of the laws.” ^ 


The tribunes, however, who wished to strengthen their position by a new 
alliance, bestowed their countenance upon the Italians also. They caused a 
measure to be enacted, by which Marius was allowed to create three Roman 
citizens in every colony which enjoyed the Latin franchise, thus enabling 
him to bestow the boon they chiefly coveted upon many of the soldiers who 
had distinguished themselves in his service. With the same view Saturninus 
carried another measure, by which the unfortunate inhabitants of the trans- 
Alpine provinces were deprived of their estates, and forced to make room 
for the victors of Aquse Sextias and Vercellce. The nobles resented these 
concessions to the conquered Italians, and even the commons regarded 
them with uneasiness and distrust. They sought to interrupt the proceedings 
on the occurrence of rain or thunder. ” Be still,” cried Saturninus, ” or it 
shall presently hail.” His adherents armed themselves with stones. Tumults 
arose in the Forum ; the senators and their partisans among the populace 
were driven away by the fury of the veterans, and Saturninus carried his 
rogation with open violence. Marius kejDt warily aloof, and affected great 
horror at the illegal disturbance. He excited the nobles underhand to protest 
against the execution of a law carried in a manner so irregular, which the 
tribunes insisted on their accepting under specified penalties. As soon, 
however, as they had committed themselves, “larius withdrew his 
countenance from them, and left them the choice of submitting with 
dishonour, or enduring the punishment of refusal. The senators, entrapped 
and cowed, took the oath required, till it came to the turn of ]\Ietellus; but 
the haughtiest of the nobles, though urged and entreated by his friends to 
yield to necessity, disdained to swerve from the principles he had avowed. 
Saturninus demanded that he should be outlawed, and fire and water 
forbidden him. His friends were numerous and strong enough to have 
defended him with arms, but he forbade them to draw their swords, and 
went proudly into banishment. 


Saturninus obtained the renewal of his tribunate. He had carried matters 
with a high hand : on the occasion of his first election he had daringly 
murdered an opponent ; he had thwarted the nobles, and even risked his 
popularity with the commons by proclaiming himself the patron of the 


Italians. It was now requisite, perhaps, to recover his ground with his 
supporters in the city ; and for this purpose he imposed one of his freedmen 
upon the citizens, as a son of their favourite Tiberius Gracchus. This 
intrigue, indeed, seems to have had little success ; Sempronia, the widow of 
Scipio milianus, and sister of the murdered tribunes, vehemently 
denounced it, and the people laughed at the imposture, if they did not resent 
it. But force, after all, was more familiar to Saturninus than fraud. When C. 
Memmius, one of his adversaries, was about to be elected consul, he caused 
him to be poniarded in the Forum by the bandits who surrounded his own 
person. 2 But he had now gone too far. To save himself he rushed into open 
revolt. He climbed the Capitol, with his companion Glaucia and 


[^ As a representative of the rural class, Marius consistently favoured the 
Italians ; he was not so ignorant nor so wavering as has generally been 
assumed. It was the rabble which opposed Italian interests. ] 


[2 His opponents, rightly or wrongly, accused him of this crime. ] 
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his baud of ruffians and assassins, seized the citadel, in virtue perhaps of his 
official dignity, and defied the republic to arms. The nobles retorted upon 
him with the fatal cry, that he aspired to royalty ; and the people, already 
perplexed at his leaning to the Italians, and shocked, perhaps, at the frantic 
violence of his proceedings, were not indisposed to listen to it. They 
acquiesced without a murmur in the decree of the senate, by which the state 
was declared in danger and Marius charged as consul to provide for its 
safety. 


The city was placed in what in modern times is called a state of siege ; that 
is, the consul, whose ordinary functions within the walls were purely 
judicial and administrative, received the power of the sword as fully as if he 
were in the camp. He proceeded to invest the fortress, which was 
considered impregnable to an attack, and could only be reduced by 


blockade. By cutting some leaden pipes, upon which, in the security of the 
times, the citadel of the republic had been allowed to become dependent for 
water, the insurgents were deprived of the first necessary of life. Saturninus 
offered to capitulate on the promise of personal safety. Marius guaranteed 
his life; and in order to preserve him from the fury of the populace, placed 
him, in the first instance, with his followers, in the Curia Hostilia, a large 
public building at the foot of the hill. But when the people scaled the walls, 
tore off the roof, and poured missiles upon the wretched captives, the consul 
made no effort to save them, and they all perished miserably — a deed of 
blood which was long remembered, and afforded at a later period the handle 
for a persecution of the nobles themselves. 


No event, perhaps, in Roman history is so sudden, so unconnected, and 
accordingly so obscure in its origin and causes, as this revolt or conspiracy 
of Saturninus. The facility with which a favourite champion of the people is 
abandoned and slain by his own clients, seems to point to some unseen 
motive, with which history has forgotten to acquaint us. The Roman 
demagogues were well aware of the inveterate horror with which the people 
regarded the name of king ; and none of them, it may be safely said, 
notwithstanding the oft-repeated calumnies of their opponents, ever 
ventured to aspire to it. If it be true then (as the historians represent) that 
Saturninus was hailed as king by his adherents, and accepted the invidious 
designation with joy, it is highly probable that his adherents were foreigners 
and Italians rather than citizens. We have already seen the use which leaders 
of all parties were making at this time of the claims of the Italians to 
emancipation from the state of conquered subjects in which they were still 
held. All in turn pressed these claims, when it suited their particular 
purpose, nor did most of them scruple to abandon them when their 
convenience required it. Sometimes the nobles, sometimes the commons, 
were cajoled into supporting them, as a counterpoise to the aggressions of 
their innnediate opponents; but both the one class and the other were at 
heart bitterly opposed to them, and the hope of obtaining favour or justice 
from the republic seems to have gradually disajpeared from the minds of 
the claimants themselves. They hated Rome, and with Rome they identified, 
perhaps, republican government itself. They could only hope for redress of 
their grievances from a revolution which should overthrow the supremacy 
of the senate house and the Forum. This was the menace from which even 


the licentious rabble of the city recoiled, and which determined Marius to 
allow the violation of his plighted faith, and the sacrifice of his friend and 
ally.“ Even if entirely devoid of patriotic 


[ilhne” says: “Marius found himself placed in an awkward dilemma. lie was 
no lonper able to control lii.s own party, and was being carried along by 
them against his will far beyond the point to which he had intended to go.” 
J 
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feeling, which we may well believe, Marius was deeply interested in 
preventing any demagogue from attaining a monarchical ascendency 
superior to his own. 


CLAIMS OF THE LATINS AND ITALIANS TO THE CIVITAS 


The citizen of Rome, in complete possession of that illustrious title, 
combined the enjoyment of two classes of rights, civil and political. The 
civil law regulated the forms and effects of marriage, the exercise of 
paternal authority, the holding of property, the capacity of willing and 
inheriting ; it secured, further, the inviolability of the citizen’s person. The 
political law, on the other hand, gave the right of suffrage in the election of 
magistrates, and in voting upon projects of law ; it conferred eligibility to 
public office ; it permitted initiation in certain religious rites, and, finally, it 
conceded the honour and advantage of military service in the legions. The 
combination of these rights and capacities constituted the complete title to 
the Roman franchise. It was sometimes thus conferred upon individuals, in 
reward for special services ; in a few cases the inhabitants of a favoured city 
were invested with it in the mass. 


The admission, however, of a foreign city, in alliance with the republic, to 
the full right of citizenship, required it, in the first place, to renounce its 
own ancient institutions. The favoured community adopted at once the civil 


law of Rome, and organised itself internally upon the Roman model, with 
an assembly of the people, a curia, representing the senate, and superior 
elective magistrates, generally two in number, corresponding with the 
consuls. A city thus constituted took the name of a municipium, that is, an 
ofl&ce-bearing community. The inhabitants, when they presented 
themselves in Rome, might exercise the right of suffrage there, and were 
rendered capable of filling any of its magistracies. 


It seems, however, that the petty states of Italy, attached to their own 
domestic institutions, were frequently unwilling to sacrifice them for these 
advantages, and rejected the concession of political rights, contenting 
themselves with the acquisition of the civil ; which, while they placed them 
upon a footing of equality with the inhabitants of the city in respect to 
marriage, family authority, property, and person, did not require the 
surrender of their own political customs. Rome herself was not unwilling to 
recognise this distinction, and was wont to dispense the favour of her 
francliise with affected coyness, conferring her civil rights upon various 
States in succession, but reserving her political franchise as a special boon 
for the most meritorious. 


Thus were formed within the bosom of the great Roman Empire various 
classes of communities, of different grades of civil and political condition ; 
but every one among them, which acquired any portion of Roman rights, 
obtained the common designation of a municipium. Each municipium 
retained entire authority over everything relating to (1) the exercise of its 
religion ; (2) the administration of its local finances, the election of its 
magistrates, the maintenance of its edifices and public works ; (3) its 
internal police. The regulation of these matters appertained generally to the 
curies or governing bodies, sometimes to the mass of the people. 
Accordingly, the municipes’ or citizens of such a community, possessed, as 
Cicero proclaims, two countries, the one natural, the other political — the 
one actual, the other privilegial. Thus, he continues, we regard as our 
fatherland both the spot where we were born, and that which has adopted us 
; but that one of the 
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two has the strongest claims upon our affection which, under the name of 
“commonwealth,” constitutes our own country pre-eminently; it is for that 
fatherland that we ought to be ready to die. ” I shall never deny,” he says, ” 
Arpinum, as my coimtry ; but Rome will be always more peculiarly such ; 
for Rome comprehends Arpinum.” 


While such were the distinctions introduced by the republic among those 
whom she adopted as her own citizens, she did not omit to classify also the 
condition and privileges of the various nations of Latium and Italy which 
fell successively under her sway. 


Roman Catapult 


The first rank among the allies of Rome belonged to the tribes of the Latin 
confederation ; their treaties with the republic contained generally more 
favourable conditions than were acquired by the other Italian communities. 
Thus, for instance, the Latins preserved their territory, their laws, their 
alliances, under the paramount control of Rome ; they were placed, as 
regarded the payment of tribute, upon a footing of almost complete equality 
with the citizens of the republic ; nor could they justly complain of being 
required to furnish a military contingent to fight side by side with the 
legions themselves. They could acquire the rights of Roman citizenship by 
the exercise of certain magistracies in their own state, or by the transfer of 
their domicile to Rome, provided they left children behind them in their 
native place, or by the successful impeachment of a Roman officer for 
political offences. In respect of property they enjoyed a portion of the 
Roman privileges. But they were excluded from tlie rights of Roman 
matrimony, and of paternal authority ; from the faculty of willing in favour 
of a Roman citizen, or inheriting from one ; nor could they claim the 
immunity from stripes and capital punishment, which was counted the most 
precious of all privileges by a people who invested their highest magistrate 
with the terrors of the axe and the rod. The condition of the Latin was far 
better than that of any other subjects of the republic, but it was decidedly 
inferior to that of the citizen ; its most engaging feature was the capacity it 
conferred of acquiring completer rights, and changing the first foretaste of 
freedom into its full enjoyment. 


This mass of privileges, peculiar, in the first instance, to the Latin cities, and 
flowing from the rights conceded to them by treaty, became extended in due 
time, under the general name of jus Latii, or Latinitas, both to individuals 
and to communities which had no connection with Latium at all. As the 
Roman law admitted, by a fiction, the existence of Romans without 
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the city itself, so it allowed the name and rights of Latiiim to be claimed by- 
more distant foreigners. These foreign Latins, under the name of New 
Latins, became, in process of time, a distinct class of citizens, a special 
subdivision of the second rank of the republic’s favoured children. 


Among the allies of the republic, the Italians occupied a rank next to the 
Latins. The name of Italy was confined at this period to the peninsula, 
extending from the rivers Isere and Rubicon on the north to the 
promontories of Rhegium and lapygia. The Etruscans, the Umbrians, the 
Samnites, the Marsians, the Greek communities of Campania and Apulia, in 
submitting to the Roman arms, had generally made treaties with the 
republic, but had failed to secure for themselves the advantageous terms 
extorted by the Latins in the period of her greater weakness or moderation. 
Yet in transferring their swords to the service of their conquerors, they had 
merited on many a battlefield the amelioration of their political lot. 
Accordingly the Italians were allowed, for the most part, to preserve their 
domestic independence, their laws, magistracies, and tribunals, while they 
were forbidden to form political alliances among one another ; and, though 
free in outward appearance, they received the commands of Rome, which 
claimed to decide upon their mutual disputes. Together with domestic 
liberty they enjoyed, like the Latins, immunity from personal and territorial 
tribute, and shared with them the same guarantees for the acquisition and 
enjoyment of property. The chief point in which the Italian was inferior to 
the Latin was his not possessing the same capacity of becoming a Roman. 
In the natural order of things, it was requisite for the Italian to pass through 
the stage of Latinitas, or Latium’ to obtain Roman civitas; nevertheless the 
privileges peculiarly his own were justly regarded as a boon in comparison 
with mere provinciality ; for even within the barrier of the Alps the Gauls 
and Ligurians hardly escaped the character of enemies of the republic, and 
were subjected to military control and the severest exactions under the 
plenary authority of imperators and proconsuls. Accordingly these 
privileges became an object of desire to the less fortunate subjects of the 
empire, and, as in the case of the jus Latii, so also the\MS Italicum became 
extended, in many instances, to individuals and communities beyond the 
limits of Italy. 


The development of this political organisation, logical and methodical as it 
appears, was in fact the result of no theoretical legislation, but the gradual 
and almost fortuitous effect of a series of revolutions. Uj) to the moment of 
its complete accomplishment, even the wisest of the Roman statesmen 
neither counselled nor foresaw it. But thereupon Italy presented, under the 
supremacy of the metropolitan city, a hierarchy of communities, of which 
one w^as already completely Roman ; the others more or less nearly 
prepared to become so ; the whole machine, in all its parts and 
subordinations, seemed to gravi-tate with a slow and regular movement 
towards the central point — the franchise of the republic. But tliis 
movement was arrested by domestic jealousies and selfish prejudices. The 
same spirit of isolation and monopoly which had striven, in the time of the 
kings, to shut the gates of the city against the Latins and Etruscans, which 
had conceded so slowly and reluctantly the inferior grades of privilege to 
the Italians themselves, still arrayed itself against the natural tendency of 
the principle of assimilation. The jealousy of the Roman commons was 
blind and ignorant ; that of the nobles, who came forward to marshal and 
direct it, was more consciously selfish and interested. All classes, with few 
and honourable exceptions of individual statesmen, wished to hinder, as far 
as they could, the Latins from becoming Romans, the Italians from 
becoming Latins. 
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The struggle for these privileges had commenced almost from the period of 
the first conquest of Latium and Italy ; but it was not till after the overthrow 
of Carthage, and the commencement of a brief period of domestic repose, 
that it attained force and consistency, and succeeded in enlisting in its 
favour the leaders of Roman parties. With the extension of her conquests in 
the rich provinces of the East, the citizenship of Rome became more 
precious ; and amidst the degradation of so many subject nations, the allies 
who had fought and bled for the republic felt themselves entitled to rise to a 
higher level. The Latins claimed with urgency and vehemence a perfect 
equality with the Romans, the Italians pretended to succeed, at least, to the 


privileges of the Latins ; but to make the first concession was clearly no less 
than to open the door to the abolition of all existing distinctions. The 
Romans were not unnaturally alarmed at the shape in which the question 
now presented itself to them. The idea of sacrificing to the conquered the 
nationality of the conquerors was so new in the history of antiquity that we 
cannot wonder at the reluctance, the pious horror, with whicli it was 
generally regarded. Moreover, practical statesmen, who might soar above 
the scruples of a mere sentiment, were still perplexed and terrified at the 
prospect of the administrative difficulties which such a change would 
introduce. They beheld in their imagination the roads of the peninsula 
crowded with troops of foreigners hastening to Rome at every recurring 
election, to swamp the votes of the urban population ; or taking up their 
abode within its walls, and conquering, as it were, the citadel of their 
conquerors. In the amalgamation of Rome with Italy they could only 
foresee the annihilation of Rome itself. 


Meanwhile the allies, repulsed in every overt attempt to scale the fortress of 
tlie constitution, contrived to glide surreptitiously within the sacred pale. As 
early as the year 286 the censors discovered no less than twelve thousand 
Latins settled in the city, and pretending to the rank of genuine citizens. The 
intruders were indignantly expelled. Ten years later a new fraud was 
exposed. The foreigners sold their children to actual citizens, with the 
understanding that they should be immediately enfranchised. The stroke of 
tlie pnctor’s wand conferred upon them the full franchise of the city. The 
precautions and prohibitions of the senate would have been of little avail, 
had they not been seconded, in a great measure, by the magistrates of the 
Italian cities themselves, who regarded with jealousy the flight of their own 
people to Rome, whereby the burden of their domestic dues were enhanced. 
The Samnites and Pelignians reclaimed four thousand of their own 
countrymen who had thus established themselves in the Latin town of 
Fregellse, there acquiring the Latin privileges and preparing to sue for the 
Roman. For half a century, however, these fraudulent acquisitions of the 
Roman franchise were only partial or individual. The agitation of the 
Sempronian reforms raised a general ferment in the minds of the Italians, 
and gave force and volume to the tide of their ambition. 


It would seem that while tlie great Roman nobles pretended to detain vast 
tracts of public domain, they cultivated and even occupied only small 
portions. The conquered communities, though nominally dispossessed of 
their lands, were allowed, by abuse and connivance, to enjoy the use of a 
large part of them. Butwlien the state should resume her rights over these 
estates, and actually redistribute them among her poorer citizens, the claims 
of the intruding natires would meet with no consideration ; they would be 
dispossessed of them a second time, and absolutely excluded from their 
enjoyment. Accordingly, upon the first mooting of the Agrarian laws of 
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Tiberius, all the Italians found themselves united by the same pressing 
interest, and they had no other alternative than either to defeat the passing 
of these laws by combining with the faction opposed to them in Rome 
itself, or, by obtaining the rights of the city, to acquire a legal title to share 
with the actual citizens. They hesitated and balanced as to their course ; but 
upon the whole the wish to obtain Roman privileges and Roman 
exemptions, to escape the tyranny of Roman magistrates and enjoy the 
fruits of Roman conquest, combined with the legitimate ambition of their 
soldiers and statesmen to enter upon the noble field of Roman 
employments, determined them to press their claims to admission. For a 
hundred and fifty years the various races inhabiting the peninsula, distinct 
as they were in origin and language, had been arrayed together under the 
same discipline and a common yoke. The Romans had unconsciously 
formed their subjects into one nation, and the time was arrived when a 
common sentiment could arm the whole mighty mass in a combination 
against them. Italy had at last become a cry and a sentiment not less 
powerful than Rome herself. 


The senate and the nobles, who retained the national feelings in all their 

strength, girded themselves to resist the threatened innovation ; but in the 
time of the Gracchi, the mass of the commons was already adulterated by 
foreign admixtures, and felt far less keenly the old prejudices of race and 


country. Accordingly, when their favourite leaders, overlooking every 
ulterior consequence rather than justly estimating them, called the Latins 
and Italians to their standards, the Roman populace were easily persuaded 
to admit them to a share in their own struggle, and pledged themselves to 
advance together the respective interests of both. The allies themselves, 
under the able direction of the Gracchi, turned all their indignation against 
the aristocracy of the city, which they sought to make their own. They 
ascribed to the peculiar constitution of Rome the jealous and selfish 
opposition they encountered, and denounced republican government itself, 
on account of prejudices incident, in fact, to all conquering races. Monarchy 
indeed, it may be allowed, is generally more favourable than aristocracy to 
the surrender of national prejudices; and the Italians acted upon a genuine 
instinct in invoking kingly rule, and, while the tribunes allured them with 
the hope of citizenship, seducing the tribunes themselves with the prospect 
of the regal diadem. It was said that Saturninus was actually saluted king by 
his seditious followers ; and nothing, perhaps, but the deep impression, so 
sedulously fostered by the nobles, of the traditional tyranny of the Tarquins, 
prevented the Roman commons from joining generally in the same cry. But 
the title of king was destined still to remain the popular bugbear for many 
centuries ; and no man had yet arisen with genius to disguise a monarchy 
under the republican names of dictator or imperator. 


The nobles attacked the tribunes with brute violence ; the Roman commons 
and the Italian confederates they managed by craft and intrigue. At one time 
they sought to sow dissension between them, at another to outbid their own 
demagogues in the liberality of their offers, which they took care never to 
fulfil. They debauched the populace by largesses and amusements, and 
detached them from the cause of the allies. Alarmed at the progress Marius 
had made in opening the franchise to his Italian veterans, they contrived, at 
last, to throw a cloud over the brilliancy of his reputation, and availing 
themselves of the venal voices of the tribes, to recall Metellus from 
banishment and consummate another aristocratic reaction. In the insolence 
of their triumph they enjoined the consuls of the year 95 to expel from the 
city all the Italians who had domiciled themselves within the walls; and 
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the law of Crassus and Scpevola, which repeated the harsh enactments of 
eighty and ninety years before, convinced the injured su])jects of the 
republic that their mistress had learned neither wisdom nor justice by the 
triumph of her arms and the extension of lier empire. 


But though conquered, tlie Italians had not ceased to be formidable. The 
free constitution of the generality of their cities had nourished a race of able 
speakers and statesmen, and the Cimbrian War had trained many tliousands 
of brave veterans, who had been disbanded after the battle of Vercelki’, and 
not yet recalled to their standards by the urgenc}’ of any other foreign 
contest. With these resources among themselves, they had still, moreover, a 
powerful friend in the Roman tribunate. M. Livius Drusus, a son of the 
opponent of tlie Gracchi, whom the senate had commissioned to promise 
still ampler concessions to their assailants than the Gracchi themselves, had 
devoted himself in earnest to the policy which his fatlier only pretended to 
advocate. But in assuming the patronage of the reformers, the younger 
Drusus did not abandon the party of the nobles with which he was heredi- 
tarily connected. He sought, with every appearance, it may be allowed, of 
honest zeal,’ to conciliate the interests of all parties. He restored the judicia 
to the senators, while, at the same time, he introduced three hundred knights 
into the senate. He coupled these measures with a promise of lands to the 
needy citizens, and of the franchise to the Italians and Latins. Of all the 
Roman demagogues Drusus may justly be esteemed the ablest and the 
wisest. Full of confidence in himself, his views were large, and his frank 
and bold demeanour corresponded with them. He affected the generous 
virtues of the ancient republic. When his architect offered him the plan of a 
house so disposed as to exclude his neighbours’ supervision, ” Build me 
rather,” he exclaimed, ” a dwelling in which all my countrymen may behold 
everything I do.” His principles however were less rigorous than his 
pretensions. The necessities of his position, which required him to make 
friends of all parties, demanded an exorbitant outlay, and the means by 
whicli he supplied it were reprobated as dishonourable. His profusion 
surpassed that of all his predecessors in the arts of popular flattery ; and he 


ventured to vaunt that his successors would have nothing left to give but the 
skies above and the dust beneath them. His manners were overbearing, and 
might suggest the idea that he aimed at regal domination. He spoke of the 
commonwealth as “his own” ; and when the senators invited him to attend 
at their ordinary place of meeting, he replied that he would await their 
coming in the curia of Hostilius, which happened to be most convenient to 
himself. Such was the man whom the Italians gladly invoked as their leader. 
In his sickness all the cities of the peninsula offered vows for his safety. It 
seemed as if the salvation of the country depended upon his recovery. 


Drusus required indeed strong support in that quarter to enable liim to bear 
up against the odium excited by liis measures among the privileged or-ders 
at home. Even in his own house he was surrounded by timid and 
murmuring friends ; his own famil}- were imbued with hostility to his 
avowed policy. Among them was his ne])hew, M. Porcius Cato, at that time 
about four years old. A chief of the Marsians, admitted to the uncle’s 
hospitality, amused himself by asking the child to support the cause of the 
Italians. 


[1 Ihne<’ says of him, ” He had something of the noble enthusiasm of the 
Gracchi. Generous and free from all selfishness and meanness, but without 
political experience, adroitness, and knowledge of men, he aspired to a task 
which surpassed his strength.” Velleius Paterculus* calls him ” a man of the 
noblest birth, the greatest eloquence, and the strictest purity of life ; but who 
in all his undertakings was more distinguished by ability and good intention 
than by success. ‘ ‘ J 
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Cato, so ran the story, frowardly refused « he was offered playthings and 
sweetmeats ; still he refused. At last the Marsian, piqued at his obstinacy, 
held him from the window by the leg, and again demanded his assent, 
threatening to cast him headlong unless he yielded. But caresses and 
menaces were equally fruitless, and the Marsian sighed to think of the 


resistance he must expect to encounter from the men, if a mere child could 
display such dogged inflexibility. 


During the progress of the tribune’s intrigues, the indisposition of both the 
senate and the knights to his measures became more strongly marked ; and 
notwithstanding the adherence of some of the principal nobles, he was 
compelled to draw closer the bands of alliance between himself and the 
Italians. The impatience of his foreign associates was not easily restrained, 
and he was obliged himself to denounce a plot they formed for murdering 
the consuls at the great festival of the Latin ferice. But his influence waxed 
more and more powerful with them, and the oath they took to promote the 
com-mon interests of the confederacy expressed their entire devotion to the 
person of their generous leader. They swore that they would have no other 
friends than his friends, that they would count his foes their foes, that they 
would spare nothing, neither their parents, nor their children, nor their own 
lives, for his advantage together with that of the common cause. ” If I be- 
come a Roman citizen,” the oath continued, “I will esteem Rome my 
country and Drusus my benefactor.” The senate heard with indignation of 
the progress of these intrigues, at the moment when it was called upon to 
ratify by a vote the proposal for conferring the franchise upon its mutinous 
subjects. It was informed that Pompsedius Silo, the chief of the Marsians, 
was marching at the head of ten thousand men, along byroads and with 
arms concealed, towards the city, to intimidate the nobles. A force was 
despatched to intercept his progress, and a parley ensued, in which the 
leader of the Romans assured his adversary that the senate was actually 
prepared to concede the boon required. 


For the moment blows were averted ; but in the curia the discussion was 
still animated and the decision dubious. The classes opposed to the 
concession had gained some of the Italians to their side, and with the 
support of the Umbrians and Etruscans, alarmed at the projected foundation 
of new colonies in their territories, ventured still to withhold the concession. 
When the day for voting arrived, the consul Marcius Philippus attempted to 
break up the meeting. One of the tribune’s officers seized and throttled him 
till the blood sprang from his mouth and eyes. The city was now thrown 
into a state of the fiercest excitement. Tribunes were arrayed against 


tribunes, nobles against nobles, Romans against Romans, Italians against 
Italians. 


Roman Cuirass 
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The streets were traversed by armed bands og either side. Everything 
seemed to portend a bloody solution of the crisis. At this juncture Drusus, 
attended by a number of his adherents, was returning one evening to his 
house. Passing along an obscure corridor he was heard suddenly to cry out 
that he was struck, and fell to the ground with a poniard planted in his 
groin. In a few liours he expired, exclaiming with his dying breath, ” When 
will Rome again find so good a citizen as myself ? ” The assassin had 
escaped in the crowd (91). 


The murder was generally imputed to the senatorial party, and especially to 
the consul Philippus. The magistrates omitted to make inquiry into the 
circumstances, while the murdered man’s opponents hastened to abrogate 
such of his measures as had already passed into laws; and his adherents 
were too stupefied to resist. Severe decrees were speedily issued against the 
Italians, and they were peremptorily forbidden to interfere in the affairs of 
the republic. An obscure tribune of foreign extraction, named Varius, was 
put forward by the knights to impeach some of the principal nobles, as 
reputed favourers of the movement. A Bestia, a Cotta, a Mummius, a 
Pompeius and a Memmius were condemned and banished. Among the 
accused was the illustrious “Emilius Scaurus. The only reply he deigned to 
make to the charge was this : ” Varius the Iberian accuses Scaurus prince of 
the senate, of exciting the Italians to revolt. Scaurus denies it. Romans ! 
which of the two do you believe? ” The people absolved him with 
acclamations. But the knights still thirsted for vengeance upon their 
hereditary enemies, and the actual outbreak of the threatened insurrection 
alone prevented them from effecting a mder proscription of the most 
unpopular of the nobles. 


The allies flew desperately to arms. The death of Drusus and the prostration 
of his adherents within the city reduced them to their own national 
resources ; but their last scruples vanished with the loss of their Roman 
associates. The Marsians were summoned to take the lead, and their chief 
Pompsedius Silo was the soul of the confederacy. Eight or more nations, the 
Picentines, the Vestines, the Marrucines, the Pelignians, the Samnites, the 
Lucanians and the Apulians, together with the Marsians, gave mutual 
hostages and concerted a simultaneous rising. Now for the first time they 
vowed to unite together in a permanent association. They proposed to 
constitute a great federal republic, organised on the model of Rome herself, 
with a senate of five hundred, two consuls, twelve praetors, and for their 
capital the central stronghold of Corfinium in the Apennines, to which they 
gave the name of Italia. They struck medals bearing the impress of the 
Sabellian bull trampling under foot the Roman she-wolf. This alliance 
indeed was confined for the most part to the nations of Sabellian origin, and 
its decrees were issued in the Oscan language, the common root of the 
idioms then in use among the central tribes of the peninsula. The Etruscans, 
the Latins, and the Umbrians held aloof from it, and together with 
Campania, which was already thoroughly Romanised, adhered to the 
fortunes of Rome. The Bruttians no longer existed as a nation, and the cities 
of Magna Grrecia had ceased to have any political importance. The Gauls 
beyond the Rubicon, who had joined Hannibal against the Romans, long 
since exhausted by their struggles, made no effort now to recover their 
independence. 


What was the relative strength of the combatants now arrayed against each 
other ? Three centuries earlier, at the date of the great Gaulish invasion, the 
nations of Sabellia, together with the Apulians, could arm, it is said, 
200,000 men, while the Etruscans, Latins, and Umbrians vaunted 
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120,000 warriors. Supposing, therefore, the proportions to remain the same 
at the later period, the allies alone who still remained to the republic may 


have balanced in numbers three-fifths of the whole force opposed to her. At 
the same time the census of Rome herself gave a total of at least four 
hundred thousand warriors ; and she could draw vast numbers of auxiliaries 
from her provinces and dependencies beyond the limits of Italy. The forces, 
therefore, of Rome trebled or quadrupled those of her adversaries. She 
occupied, moreover, the chief places of strength throughout their territories, 
securely fortified against sudden attacks, and communicating with one 
another and the capital by the great military roads. But from this formidable 
enumeration of her resources great deductions have on the other hand to be 
made. It was necessary to maintain powerful garrisons at every point of her 
vast empire. Greece and Spain, Asia and Africa, drew off her life-blood 
from the heart to the extremities. The disposition of her allies was doubtful 
and precarious ; her own citizens were capricious, and might easily be 
seduced by the arts of the demagogues, while her internal dissensions had 
made her suspicious of many of her ablest statesmen. The mass of the 
commons of Rome took no vital interest in the political question for which 
the Italians contended, and served in the legions with no other feeling than 
that of mercenaries. 


THE SOCIAL WAR 


The Social or Marsic War commenced in the year 90. The republic was 
taken by surprise, while her adversaries had already completed their 
preparations and hastened to assume the offensive. The Italian consuls, the 
Marsian Pompsedius and Papius Mutilus, a Samnite, commanded two 
different branches of the confederacy — the one acting in the north between 
the Adriatic and the frontiers of Etruria, whence he sought to penetrate by 
the valley of the Tiber to Rome ; the other directing himself against 
Campania and Latium on the south. While such was the disposition of their 
principal armies, various detachments, led by Judacilius, Lamponius, 
Afranius, Prse-senteius, Vettius Scato, Marius Egnatius, Herius Asinius, and 
others, were’ charged with the reduction of the strong places occupied by 
the Romans in the heart of their own country. The whole confederacy was 
in a moment in arms, and the final embassy which it despatched to Rome 
announced the defection of three-fourths of Italy. The senate boldly refused 
to listen to demands extorted by the sword, and required the allies to lay 
down their arms before presuming to ask a favour. The consuls summoned 
the citizens to their standards, and while Alba in the country of the 
Marsians, “sernia in Samnium, and Pinna in the Vestinian territory, kept the 
confederates in check, they drafted a hundred thousand men into the 
legions, and went forth to confront the enemy. Lucius Julius Caesar 
undertook the defence of Campania, Publius Rutilius placed himself on the 
line of the Liris and Tolenus, which cover Rome in the direction of the 
Marsians and Pelignians. Perperna, with a smaller detachment, maintained 
the communications between the consular armies, and guarded the approach 
to Latium through the frontier of the Volscians. The great Marius himself, 
of whose fidelity the senate might entertain suspicion, was entrusted with a 
small force on the flanks of Rutilius, while Cajpio and Pompeius, Sulpicius 
and Crassus were directed to harass the operation of the enemy by making 
incursions within their territories, and menacing their armies in the rear. A 
considerable reserve was kept at the same time in Rome itself, and the gates 
and walls duly repaired 
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[90 B.C.] and guarded against a sudden attack. Since the flight of Hannibal 
the city had forgotten the possibility of being again exposed to a siege. 


But tlie Romans had scarcely time to make these dispositions before the 
Italians rushed impetuously upon them, and broke their lines in various 
quarters. The consul Ciesar was routed by Vettius Scato in Samnium, and 
driven from the gates of iEsernia and Venafrum, which he was anxious to 
support. While the first of these places continued to hold out against a 
rigorous blockade, the other was surrendered by treachery and its garrison 
put to the sword. Mutilus defeated Perperna, turned to the left and threw 
himself into Campania. Disregarding or masking the fortresses on his flanks 


and rear, he traversed the country with his troops, received the submission 
of Nola, Pa3stum, Stabise, Salernum, massacring some of their defenders, 
and pressing others into his own ranks. But the hearts of the Campanians 
were still with Rome. Naples, Nuceria, Capua, and Acerrse remained firm, 
even while their territories were overrun by the Samnite, their slaves 
liberated and enlisted by thousands among the soldiers of the confederacy. 


The losses and disgraces of the Ro-mans still crowded upon one another. 
Lamponius defeated Crassus and recovered Grumentum, the strongest place 
in Lucania ; while Canusium and Venusia in the same quarter were taken by 
Judacilius. Ctesar sustained a second defeat from Egnatius in attempting to 
relieve Acerrte, Pompeius received a check on the frontiers of Umbria, and 
lastly the consul Rutilius, drawn into an ambuscade by Vettius Scato, was 
routed and slain on the Tolenus with a large part of his forces. INIarius, who 
was posted lower down the stream, was advertised of his general’s disaster 
by the corpses wafted past him by the descending current. He promptly 
crossed the river, and took possession of the enemy’s camp in their rear, 
while they were still occupied in gathering the trophies of their victory. But 
the success of this brilliant manoiuvre failed to compensate even one of the 
many discomfitures the arms of the republic had received. 


The spirits of the victors of so many encounters were elated to the highest 
pitch. The Etruscans and Umbrians began to falter in their allegiance to 
Rome, while the envoys of the Italians were seeking a more distant and still 
more formidable alliance at the court of Mithridates, king of Pontus, a 
chieftain whose power and resources the republic had not yet learned to 
measure. The Romans on their part, tliough neither dismayed nor 
disconcerted, began to feel the imminence of their danger. The sense of 
peril restored, perhaps, their national feelings of pride and mutual 
confidence. The bodies of the consul and the brave ollicers who had fallen 
had been 
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carried into the city, and had excited the deepest sensations of distress. The 
senate was compelled to decree that henceforth the dead should be buried 
on the spot where they fell. As in the days of the Gallic tumults, all the 
citizens arrayed themselves in arms, and swords were placed in the hands of 
the freedmen, of whom several corps were formed for the defence of the 
city and its environs. In this attitude of grave resolution they awaited the 
arrival of succours from the provinces. Sicily signalised its fidelity by the 
zeal with which it furnished the necessaries of war. The Cisalpine Gaul sent 
ten thousand soldiers to the army of Ctesar at Teanum ; and he was further 
reinforced by numerous bodies of Moors and Numidians. Enabled now to 
reassume the offensive he advanced once more to the relief of Acerrse, 
defeated Mutilus with great slaughter, and threw succours into the place. 
The citizens were reassured by this gleam of victory, and resumed within 
their walls the garb and occupations of peace. 


MARIUS ASSUMES THE COMMAND 


With this victory of Caesar fortune began to turn to the side of the Romans, 
but still with faltering and uncertain steps. After the defeat of Rutilius the 
senate had united his shattered forces with the divisions of Marius and 
Caepio, but so deep was its jealousy of its veteran general that it combined 
his inexperienced colleague in the command with him with equal authority. 
Caepio, dazzled by a trifling success, allowed himself to fall into the snares 
of Pompsedius. The Marsian, pretending to deliver himself up to the 
republic, came with two young slaves, to personate his own sons, as 
hostages, with ingots of gilt lead to represent gold, and offered to surrender 
to the Roman the arm} confided to him. Caepio put himself under his 
guidance, and was led into an ambuscade. Pompaedius galloped to an 
eminence under pretence of reconnoitring, and gave the signal to his troops. 
The Romans were surrounded, attacked, and cut to pieces, and Caepio the 
proconsul with them. This disaster, followed by the surrender of -/sernia, 
which had suffered the extremity of famine, compelled the senate to transfer 
to Marius the undivided command of all its forces in that quarter. He 
commenced his operations with the same circumspection which he had 
manifested in his campaign against the Teutones. By the able choice of his 
positions he secured the frontier against the inroads of the victorious 
Marsians, whom he refused to encounter in the open field with his own 
beaten and dispirited soldiers. ” If you are so great a general,” exclaimed his 
opponent, “why come you not to the combat ?” ” So powerful and so 
victorious, why do you not compel me ? ” replied Marius. 


But when the proper moment arrived, the conqueror of the Cimbri knew 
how to profit by it. He engaged the enemy and defeated them with great 
slaughter, including the loss of Herius Asinius, chief of the Marrucinians. 
But the peasant of Arpinum, the accomplice of Saturninus, the man who 
had defied the nobles of Rome, who had armed the proletaries, and 
enfranchised the Italian veterans, could not fail to cherish sympathy with 
the nations now opposed to him. To Marius at least the war was a civil war, 
and many of his legionaries appear to have entertained a similar feeling. 
When his troops found themselves arranged in front of the forces of Pom- 
peedius, they recognised in the opposite ranks many of their own guests and 


kinsmen. They called one another by their names, and made kindly gestures 
with their hands. The two chiefs came forth from the ranks and 
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entered into conversation together, deploring the unnatural contest which 
had so long divided them. Encouraged by the familiarity of their leaders the 
soldiers themselves broke from their lines, and mingled with one another in 
the plain, like citizens in their common forum. We may believe that Marius 
would have been well pleased to put an end to the war by the concession 
upon the spot of demands to which he at least was indifferent or favourable. 
But he commanded a portion only of the forces of the republic, and besides 
the army of Csesar in the south, he was checked by the jealous observation 
of his own lieutenant Sulla, who had already more than once snatched the 
laurels from his hand. He was forced to engage the enemy once more ; but 
he fought without spirit, and refused to complete his victory. The honour of 
the day fell again to his youthful rival, who attacked the Italians in their 
retreat, and thoroughly routed them. It was the first time, according to the 
boast of the vanquished Marsians, that the Romans had ever won a battle 
either against them, or without them. 


Marius might plead the languor and ill-training of his raw soldiers for the 
want of spirit he had himself manifested ; but the easy success which 
followed upon the more decisive blows of his subordinate were sufficient to 
refute him. The same vacillating and inconsistent politician, who as tribune 
had repudiated a popular measure, who as consul had launched himself 
against the senate, who had seconded Saturninus and presently reduced him 
to submission, who had favoured the Italians and finally had led the legions 
against them, had now once more abandoned his post, and grounded his 
arms in the moment of victory. After the affair of Saturninus, suspicious and 
suspected on all sides, he had retired moodily into voluntary exile. He now 
renounced the command by which he had made the Italians his enemies 
without securing the gratitude of the Romans, and pretended that age and 
infirmities unfitted him for the duties of the camp. He retired to his villa at 


Misenum, formerly the residence of the mother of the Gracchi, while Sulla 
sprang into his place at the head of the legions and at the summit of popular 
favour. 


Meanwhile the Roman arms had been crowned with success in other partial 
encounters. The Umbrians and Etruscans, who had threatened for a moment 
to join the general defection, were chastised and checked. But fresh dangers 
were accumulating in the remoter distance. The trans-Alpine province w^as 
harassed by an insurrection of the Salyes, which required to be promptly 
repressed, and the king of Pontus was preparing to take up arms and wrest 
from the republic her possessions in the East. At such a conjunc-ture policy 
might dictate the concessions which pride had so resolutely refused, and in 
the moment of victory they could be accorded witli a better grace. The 
consul Ctesar was empowered to carry a law for imparting the franchise to 
all the Italian states which had held aloof from the general insurrection, 
together with those already in the enjoyment of Latin rights. The lex Julia, 
both in its principle and its immediate effects one of the most important 
enactments of the republic, required the citizens of such states, including 
Umbria, Etruria, and the southern extremities of the peninsula, to come in 
person to Rome, and demand the freedom of the city witliin sixty days. The 
time allowed for deliberation was not long, and the hardships and dangers 
of the journey might deter many even of those who could resolve at once to 
renounce their own laws and institutions for the charges and immunities of 
the metropolis. It is probable therefore that the concession was after all 
more specious than real ; and that the numbers who actually availed 
themselves of it were but limited. Nevertheless, it served to impart new 
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hopes to the Italians, to distract their councils, and to relax the sinews of 
resistance. 


With the commencement of the second year of war (89), the Romans were 
enabled to assume the offensive in every quarter. Cn. Pompeius and Porcius 


Cato, the consuls of the year, assailed the confederates in the north ; the one 
in Picenum, the other on the banks of the lake Fucinus. Sulla and Csesar 
turned their legions against Mutilus in Campania, while the cities of Apulia 
and Lucania were attacked and recovered by officers of inferior note. 
Porcius himself was slain in battle with the Marsians, but his death was 
speedily avenged by his colleague. Judacilius, who commanded in 
Asculum, un-able to repel his besiegers, constructed a pyre in the principal 
temple of the place, and laid his couch on the summit. He then caused a 
repast to be served, took poison, and applied the torch. The Romans entered 
the unde-fended walls, massacred the inhabitants, and reduced the city to 
ashes. 


Asculum was the bulwark of the Italian confederacy in the north, and its fall 
opened the heart of their territories to the Romans. Another great defeat, 
with the loss of Vettius Scato, crushed the spirit of the Marsians, the 
Pelignians, and the Marrucinians, who hastened to lay down their arms. 
Pompeius, the victorious general, obtained a triumph, and among the 
captives who were led in chains before his chariot was a child, carried at his 
mother’s breast, who lived to become a consul at Rome and to gain the hon- 
our of a triumph himself. This was a native of Asculum, by name Yentidius, 
whose strange reverse of fortune deserved to become the theme of public 
admiration. The laurelled car was followed by the Roman legionaries, and 
among them we may suppose was a youth, Avho gained in after times a far 
nobler reputation, Cicero, the chief of Roman orators, who earned under the 
auspices of Pompeius his first and only stipend. 


In the south, the death of the late consul Csesar had thrown upon Sulla the 
conduct of the war. The cities of Campania fell successively before his 
prowess and good fortune. Stabite was overthrown, Herculaneum and 
Pompeii capitulated. His progress was checked for a moment by a mutiny in 
a division of his forces, in which his lieutenant, Postumius, lost his life. 
Sulla recalled the men to obedience, and required them to expiate the 
slaughter of a citizen by torrents of hostile blood. Assured of their ardour 
and devotion to his ascendant genius, he led them against the Samnite 
general, Cluentius, and gained a sanguinary victory under the walls of Nola. 
Leaving this impregnable fortress behind him, he next entered the territory 
of the Hirpinians, and sacked their capital, \culanum. Meanwhile a Roman 


officer, named Cosconius, penetrated into Lucania, and defeated Egnatius 
by treachery. The shattered remnant of the confederate armies, reduced to 
thirty thousand men, were enclosed in the defiles of the Apennines. Pom- 
pgedius, the last survivor of the gallant band of Italian generals, sought to 
envelop the Romans, as his last resource, in the flames of a servile 
insurrection. He summoned the slaves to rise throughout Italy, and put arms 
into their hands ; at the same time he continued to press Mithridates for 
succours, and his emissaries solicited the subjects of the republics in 
Greece, Asia, and Africa. The final struggle of the expiring confederacy 
was not un-cheered by a gleam of sunshine. Pompsedius gained a victory, 
and entered Bovianum with the imitation of a Roman triumph. But his 
success was transient, and his laurels quickly faded. He was slain in the 
third year of the war in an encounter with the praetor Metellus, near 
Teanura in Apulia (88). 


Nevertheless the exultation of the Romans at the gradual change in their 
fortunes had been repressed by the alarming accounts they continued to 
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receive from Asia, where the king of Pontus, the ablest and most powerful 
opponent they had yet encountered in the East, was shaking the edifice of 
their dominion to its centre. They hastened to send their best general and 
their choicest armies to meet him; and they were disposed in the moment of 
victor}’ to make further concessions, in order to disengage themselves from 
the hostility of the crushed and broken Italians. The lex Plautia-Papiria 
extended to all their Italian allies the privilege which had been accorded to 
Umbria and Etruria by the lex Julia, The franchise, that is, of the city was 
offered generally to such of the Italians as chose to claim it in person within 
sixty days. The Romans followed up this specious concession by great 
moderation in the use of their final victory. Very few, at least, of the captive 
chiefs of the confederacy were punished with death. The territory of the 


subjected cities was not confiscated to the state, although the condition of 
its finances compelled the senate to sell the lands appropriated to the 
pontiffs and augurs beneath the shadow of the Capitol itself. The Italians, 
weary of the war, were easily appeased by this politic treatment. Corfinium, 
the presumptive rival of Rome, dwindled once more into a petty provincial 
town. The political combination of the states of the peninsula, the offspring 
of a moment of enthusiasm, fell in pieces, never to be reunited again ; and 
even their common language, proscribed by the Romans in the public 
instruments of their cities, fell into disuse, and was speedily forgotten. But 
the results of the war still lingered after the war itself had died away. Bands 
of armed marauders continued to prowl about the country, exciting partial 
movements in various quarters. The mountains of Samnium, and the great 
forests of Sila, continued to harbour the enemies of peace and order rather 
than the enemies of Rome. There, for more than half a century, the materials 
of insurrection were never wanting ; political outlaws and fugitive slaves 
still maintained themselves against the regular forces of the republic ; life 
and property were rendered insecure ; the rustic labourer and the wayfaring 
man were kidnapped on the public roads ; even in the cities men began to 
accustom themselves to the wearing of weapons, nor did the dignified and 
noble venture to travel abroad without an armed retinue of clients and 
retainers. 


The lex Plautia-Papiria, so called from the tribunes who effected its 
enactment, offered, as we have seen, the franchise to all the allies of Rome 
in Italy. The boon, however, was far from universally accepted. The richest 
and the poorest classes were those to which alone it proved seductive — to 
the former, for the sake of sharing the fruits of distant conquest ; to the 
latter, on account of the largess it offered to the dissolute and idle. Of these 
classes many, we may suppose, flocked to Rome, and took up their 
residence within reach of the Forum. The names of the chiefs of the Italian 
confederacy, of Papius and Egnatius, of Asinius and Cluentius, of Vettius 
and Afranius, rank from henceforth among the aristocracy of Rome ; while 
her orators and historians might plausibly attribute the increasing 
degeneracy of the inferior populace to the foreign elements which now 
began so deeply to tinge it. But the middle classes of the Italians, to whom 
these advantages were less accessible, and to whom constant attendance at 
assemblies and elections was impossible, found themselves amply 


compensated for the loss at home, where, content with their own municipal 
privileges and honours, they could enjoy without rivalry or disturbance the 
comfort and dignity of self-government. The number of new citizens thus 
enrolled on the list of the censors was not disproportioned, perhaps, to the 
new tribes, eight, or as some say ten, wliicli were now added to the existing 
thirty-five. The citizen was still compelled 
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to present himself in person at the polling-booths ; the distance of his actual 
residence could not plead against inveterate usage and the sanction of the 
national religion. For the Roman Forum was a holy place, elections and 
assemblies were holy ordinances, sanctified by auspices and ritual 
ceremonies ; the devices of modern governments, by which the votes of 
federal communities can be taken on the spot, or their voices represented by 
local delegates, were inadmissible on the principles of Roman, and indeed 
generally of all ancient polity. 


The theory that the same individual could not be at the same time a citizen 
of two states, and that in accepting the prerogative of Roman civitas, he 
forfeited the franchise of his native country, might cause many devoted 
patriots to hesitate in accepting the proffered boon. Several cities, especially 
those of Greek origin, to whom the institutions of Hellenic civilisation were 
justly dear, such as Naples, Heraclea, and Puteoli, continued steadfastly to 
reject it. Brundusium did not at once accept it, but received the Roman 
privilege of immunity from the land tax at a later period from Sulla. We are 
at a loss to ascertain the regulations under which the municipal 
governments were conducted, where the inhabitants were nearly equally 
divided between Romans and Italians. It is probable, however, that the 
concession became speedily accepted almost throughout the peninsula. The 
right of suffrage might be justly disregarded, but citizenship conferred 
rights of property, marriage, and immunity from taxation, which were felt to 
be substantial benefits. The inviolability of the person, and exemption from 
official caprice and tyranny, were advantages also which could not fail to be 


highly prized. From henceforth the admissibility of the provincials to the 
privileges of the capital became more generally recognised as a 
fundamental principle of policy. The full franchise was conceded in special 
instances to various states in Spain, Africa, and Gaul, and it became 
necessary to declare what nations, from their barbarism and inveterate 
hostility, as for instance the Germans and certain Gaulish tribes, should be 
formally pronounced ineligible. 


The enrolment of the Italians among her own citizens deserves to be 
regarded as the gravest stroke of policy in the whole history of the republic. 
In modern times it has been frequently condemned as an unqualified error, 
and the general approbation it met with from the Roman writers may, 
doubtless, be explained by the fact that the masters of Roman literature 
were in almost every case Italians or provincials themselves ; but in fact 
they require no such excuse for the opinions they have so generally 
expressed. They judged correctly in pronouncing the policy of 
comprehension upon which the republic now boldly entered, and from 
which she never long departed till the whole mass of her subjects were 
incorporated with her own children, both just and salutary. Doubtless it 
helped in some measure to accelerate the destruction of the old national 
sentiments ; but these were already mortally stricken, and were destined 
quickly to perish in the general corruption of society. It reduced the legions 
more directly to instruments of their general’s personal ambition ; but the 
strongest check to that fatal tendency had been already removed by the 
enlistments of Marius, and these the necessities of the state, as we have 
seen, had both justified and approved, c 


CHAPTER XVIII. MARIUS AND SULLA 


The personal rivalry of her two most fortunate generals becomes now the 
main channel of the history of Rome herself. In the year which closed the 
contest of the republic with her dependent allies (88), Sulla was forty-nine 
years old, Marius about seventy. The former was enjoying the full breeze of 
popularity and renown, while the latter, wearied but not sated with 
accumulated honours, was moodily throwing away the advantages he had 
earned in his earlier career. From campaign to campaign Sulla, as we have 


seen, had dogged the steps of the elder warrior, always ready to step in and 
seize the opportunities which the other cast recklessly in his wa}’. Not that 
Marius in his exalted station was even from the first indifferent to this 
incipient rivalry. He was deeply jealous of his subordinate. He felt chagrin 
at the contrast presented by their respective birth and origin ; for Sulla, 
though needy in point of fortune, was a scion of tlie illustrious house of the 
Cornelii, and plumed himself on the distinction and advantage such a 
lineage conferred. Sulla, moreover, was trained in the accomplishments of 
Hellenic education, which Marius, conscious of his want of them, vainly 
affected to despise. Sulla wrote and spoke Greek ; his memoirs of his own 
life became the text-book of the Greek historians of Rome, from whom we 
principally derive our acquaintance with him. But this varnish of superior 
culture seems to have failed in softening a rough plebeian nature. Sulla was 
one of many noble Romans who combined with pretensions to literary taste 
the love of gross debauchery, and pleasure in the society of mimes and vul- 
gar jesters. He was a coarse sensualist and by his disregard of the nuptial tie 
offended even the lax morality of his age. His eyes, we are told, were of a 
pure and piercing blue, and their sinister expression was heightened by the 
coarseness of his complexion and a countenance disfigured by pimples and 
blotches, compared by the raillery of the Greeks to a mulberry sprinkled 
with meal. His manners, except when he unbent in the society of his 
inferiors, were haughty and morose ; nor is there any act of kindliness or 
generosity recorded of him. The nobles who accepted him as their 
champion had no personal liking for him. But selfish and ambitious though 
he was, tlie aggrandisement of his party and order was with Sulla a species 
of fanaticism. He despised the isolated ascendency of a Marius, and aspired 
to rule in Rome at the head of a dominant oligarchy. 


Marius had quitted the camp at the most critical moment of the war, and 
while he buried himself in a distant retreat, Sulla brought the contest to a 
close, having obtained his election to the consulship for the year 88. The 
imminence of a new war with Mithridates had hastened the arrange- 
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ments for the peace, and Sulla was still consul when it became necessary to 
select a general to command in the East. For this important service both his 
merits and his position gave Sulla the highest claim ; but Marius was 
mortified and jealous, and cursed his own folly in having at such a moment 
withdrawn himself from the public eye. He returned impatiently to Rome, 
and showed himself once more among the young soldiers who trained and 
exercised themselves in the Field of Mars, running, wrestling, and 
climbinor poles in rivalry with the most vigorous and active among them, to 
prove that, though old in years, he possessed the energy requisite for 
command. But the nobles had no wish to gratify the man they feared and 
distrusted, while they had found one of their own order, on whose fidelity 
they could rely as implicitly as on his valour. They mocked the clumsy feats 
of the veteran candidate, and persuaded the people to follow their example, 
and send their old favourite with jeers to his retreat in Campania. 


The enterprise demanded a man of the maturest powers and the highest 
abilities. Pontus, on the eastern shores of the Euxine Sea, the region from 
which Mithridates derived his title, constituted but a small part of the 
dominions over which he ruled. His patrimonial kingdom he inherited from 
a succession of princes of high Persian extraction, and he was himself the 
sixth sovereign of his own name. To the north he had extended his sway 
over the tribes of the Cimbric Bosporus as far as the banks of the 
Borysthenes or Dnieper, while to the south he had received from his father 
the sovereignty of Phrygia, which the republic had sold for a sum of money. 
This country, indeed, the Romans had again wrested from him at an early 
period of his reign ; but he had taken advantage of their dissensions to 
interfere in the affairs of Cappadocia, to murder, it is said, its sovereign, and 
at last to place upon its throne an infant child of his own. The armies of 
Mithridates were recruited from the hardy barbarians of the Caucasus and 
the Taurus ; but his generals were mostly perhaps of Greek extraction, 
skilled in military science hardly less than the Romans themselves. Nor had 
he failed to enlist in his service many able citizens of the republic, for the 
allegiance of the Romans sat but loosely upon them in the provinces, and 


they were easily swayed from their principles by the seductions of eastern 
civilisation. His own genius was conspicuous both in war and peace. He 
was robust in bodily frame, and expert in martial exercises. The story that 
he had fortified his system against poison by the constant use of anti-dotes 
is a mere romance which modern science has pronounced impossible ; nor 
is it much more credible that he could converse, as has been asserted, with 
the various tribes of which his kingdom was composed, in twenty-five 
different languages or dialects. Our accounts of the great king of Pontus are 
derived entirely from Roman sources, and we cannot rely implicitly upon 
the particular instances of ferocity and perfidy recorded of him. As an 
Oriental, however, it is but too probable that he maintained himself in 
power by the usual arts of oriental conquerors, by shameless fraud and 
remorseless cruelty. 


THE FIRST MITHRIDATIC WAR 


In the year 92, the Romans interfered to overturn the appointment 
Mithridates had made to the throne of Cappadocia. Mithridates did not 
venture to resist, but he secretly instigated Tigranes, king of Armenia, to 
invade the country and expel the nominee of the republic. Ariobarzanes fled 
to Rome, and there obtained assurance of support. Sulla, at this time praetor 
in Cilicia, 
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was ordered to reinstate him, while the king of Pontus still remained 
tranquil. But the state of the republic’s affairs in Ital} soon emboldened 
him. The death of a king of Bithynia gave him an opportunity ; and he 
dared to defy the western conquerors by setting up a pretender to the throne 
of which they claimed the disposal. At the same time he made a descent 
upon Cappadocia in person, and expelled the luckless Ariobarzanes a 
second time. 


The disasters of the Social War were now carrying dismay and 
consternation to the heart of the republic. Sulhi hud been recalled to aid the 
efforts of her best commanders in her defence. Nevertheless, when the 
fugitive appeared once more before the senate with entreaties for its 
support, he did not appeal in vain to the old Roman constancy. An army 
was despatched to restore him, and once more Mithridates bowed to the 
storm, and retired from the disputed territory. But the Roman officers in the 
East were not satisfied with this act of submission. They incited their allies 
to harass and invade his dominions, and when appealed to by him, refused 
to check their aggressions. Then at last did Mithridates arm in his own 
defence. With an immense force he burst upon the territories both of the 
republic and its allies. He chased Ariobarzanes a third time from his 
dominions, defeated the king of Bithynia, supported by the legions of 
Rome, in a great battle on the river Amnias in Paphlagoniu, routed the 


Roman commander in a second engagement, overran Phrygia and Galatia, 
and proclaimed himself a deliverer to the subjects of the republic in the 
East. His advent was hailed by the provincials with acclamations. The 
insolence of the conquerors and the tyranny of their fiscal agents had 
excited deep discontent among them. On the mainlantl almost every city 
joyfully opened its gates to Mithridates, and when in the intoxication of his 
triumph he issued, as we are told, a decree for the massacre of all the 
Roman residents in Asia, it was promptly obeyed, if indeed, as we may 
fairly conjecture, it had not been spontaneously anticipated. Eighty 
thousand citizens — some say 150 thousand, though even the lesser number 
is probably a gross exaggeration — are stated to have fallen by this bloody 
act of retribution. 


THE FIRST CIVIL WAR 


Meanwhile the senate was preparing to encounter this formidable assailant 
with adequate forces, and had pitched, as we have seen, upon Sulla to take 
the command. Marius was disgusted at the inactivity to which he found 
himself condemned amidst the derision of the populace. In his retirement at 
Misenura he meditated revenge. The new citizens of Latium and Italy were 
already mortified at finding the inefficiency of their votes, confined to a 
small minority of the tribes, and the slender importance attached to their 
favour. Their nobles complained of their want of influence, their proletaries 
of the paltry price their votes commanded. Marius conceived the idea of 
turning their discontent to his own advantage. Between him and them there 
was an ancient sympathy, and this it was easy to improve into strict alliance. 
He offered to repair the injustice of the senate towards them, and to diffuse 
them among the old tribes of the city, in which their voices would be more 
powerful than when cooped within the narrow limits of a few separate divi- 
‘sions. Marius recommenced his old game of popular agitation. 


Among the tribunes was Sulpicius Galba, whose eloquence and learning 
and high aristocratic connections had raised him to eminence in the state, 
but who under the pressure of debt was ready to sell his services to a patron 
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who could hold out to him at least a distant prospect of sharing the spoils of 
Mithridates. With this guerdon in view, he paused at no excess. Taking 
Saturninus as his model, he studied only to surpass him in audacity. He 
marshalled a body of six hundred knights around his person, and gave them 
the name of his opposition senate. He attacked the consuls in the public 
assembly with a band of armed men, and seized and massacred the son of 
Pompeius Rufus. Sulla, the other consul, being pursued, made his escape 
into the house of Marius, where he was least likely to be sought for, and so 
baffled the pursuers who ran past him. Marius himself received the credit of 


concealing and letting him out by another door, but Sulla, we are told, made 
no acknowledgment of such a service in his memoirs. Marius indeed was 
for the moment triumphant. Sulpicius, having cleared the Forum of his chief 
opponents, prevailed on the populace to nominate his patron to the 
command in Asia ; and the new proconsul, while preparing to set out on his 
mission, despatched two tribunes to receive the army of Sulla. But Sulla, 
escaping from the Forum, had repaired directly to his camp. He had 
inflamed the fury of his devoted soldiers by the recital of his double injury. 
While the officers, men of birth and national feeling, refused to listen to his 
solicitations, the men responded to them without scruple, and carried his 
banners towards Rome, killing the emissaries of Marius on the way. Joined 
by Pompeius Rufus with the ensigns of the consulship, these tumultuous 
bands resumed the appearance of a regular army ; and Sulla could avow 
himself with some show of legality the defender of the state and avenger of 
the insults she had sustained in the person of her chief magistrates. 


This daring movement was entirely unexpected. Six legions advanced upon 
the city, and the men who had just seized the government were totally 
unprovided with arms to resist them. Marius sent two prastors to meet the 
enemy, and command them to desist ; but the soldiers neither listened to 
them, nor paused in their march. They were stripped of their togas, their 
fasces were broken, and themselves ordered to return with every mark of 
indignity. Such violence betokened worse to follow. The citizens were 
dismayed, and without regard either to Marius or Sulpicius, sent envoys to 
entreat the advancing generals to halt, while they promised to do full justice 
to their cause by legal and peaceful measures. Sulla himself, it is said, had 
faltered in his daring design ; but he was reassured by a dream, in which a 
strange divinity, whom the Romans had learned to worship in the East, 
placed a thunderbolt in his hand, and directed him to launch it against his 
enemies. He advanced, and Marius, having vainly attempted to raise troops 
to oppose him, fled with precipitation. As he entered the city tiles and 
stones were hurled on his soldiers from the house-tops ; but a threat of 
burning the city soon reduced every opponent to submission. Sulla had 
conquered Rome. 


But the conqueror was moderate in the use of his victory. He caused 


[1 The Roman historian Floras ^ comments on and classifies the wars thus : 
“This only was wanting to complete the misfortunes of the Romans that 
they should raise up an unnatural war amonc; themselves and that in the 
midst of the city and Forum, citizens should fight with citizens, like 
gladiators in an amphitheatre. I should bear the calamity, however, with 
greater patience If plebeian leadei-s or contemptible nobles had been at the 
head of such atrocity ; but even Marius and Sulla (0 indignity ! such men, 
such generals !), the grace and glory of their age, lent then-eminent 
characters to this worst of evils. It was carried on, if I may use the 
expression, under three constellations, the first movement being light and 
moderate, an affray rather than a war, for the violence prevailed only 
between the leaders themselves ; in the next rising, the victory spread with 
greater cruelty and bloodshed, through the very bowels of the whole senate 
; the third conflict exceeded not merely animosity between citizens, but that 
between enemies, the fuiy of the war being supported by the strength of all 
Italy, and rancour raging till none remamed to be killed.” ] 
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personal vengeance to exacting the death of twelve of his enemies. 
Sulpicius was betrayed by one of his own slaves, and put to the sword. 
Sulla enfranchised the betrayer for his obedience to tlie edict, and then cast 
him from the Tarpeian Kock for his treachery to his master. [Marius himself 
escaped out of the city, while a price was set upon his head, and upon that 
of his son also. On the morrow Sulla summoned the people to assemble in 
the Forum. He explained to them that factious foes had compelled him to 
resort to force; but liaving once taken up arms he was determined not to lay 
them down till he had secured the power of the insulted nobles against the 
future aggressions of the tribunes. Sulpicius, during his brief tenure of 
power, had recalled the exiles of the Varian law, and increased the influence 
of the Italians in 


the comitia. Sulla abrogated all these enactments, and to insure tlie 
permanence of his own, repealed the solemn statute which gave tlie force of 
law to the plebiscita, or resolutions of the people. The violence of Marius 


drove his rival to the opposite extreme, and established a counter-revolution 
upon the ruins of tribunician ambition. But Sulla was not yet prepared to 
enforce an oligarchical tyranny against every constitutional prescription. He 
left the people the free exercise of their suffrages, and professed himself not 
dissatisfied with their boldness in rejecting a nephew of his own as a 
candidate for the consulship. 


Cu. Octavius, a firm but independent supporter of the senate, obtained one 
place ; but the people gave him for a colleague L. Cornelius Cinna, well 
known as a partisan of IMarius. Sulla pretended, perhaps, to guide them in 
this latter choice ; he claimed the riglit of binding the new consul to favour 
his own measures by a solemn vow. At his direction Cinna ascended the 
Capitol, with a stone in his hand, which, when he had taken the oath, he 
hurled to the ground, imprecating upon himself that he might be cast as 
violently out of the city, if he failed to observe it. The Romans were deeply 
impressed by such religious formalities ; and the peculiar horror wit/i 
which they regarded Cinna’s later atrocities was coloured, perhaps, by 
indignation at his perjury. For, no sooner had he entered upon his oftice than 
he proceeded at once to disturb the settlement he had pledged himself to 
respect, and caused a process to be instituted against Sulla himself. But 
Sulla was eager to commence operations against Mitliridates, and neither 
stayed to meet the charge nor to punish the accuser. The victory he 
anticipated would be a sufficient answer to the people, and give him the 
means of completing the policy of which he had hitherto laid only the 
foundations. 


Meanwhile Marius was flying for his life, and hiding the head upon which a 
price had been set. His romantic adventures are narrated with great 
animation by his biographer Plutarcli. On quitting Rome he was separated 
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in the darkness of the night from the partisans who aided his escape. 
Retiring to a farm he possessed at Solonium he despatched his son to get 
provisions from a kinsman in the neighbourhood ; but during his absence, 
fearful of a surprise, or suspicious, perhaps, of his nearest friends, he 
abandoned this retreat and hurried to Ostia, where he knew that a vessel 
was in waiting for him. The son reached the place to which he had been 
sent, but the house was immediately invested by the enemy’s scouts, and he 
was with difficulty saved from their pursuit, being conveyed in a wagon, 
hidden under a load of beans, to the house of his wife in Rome. The next 
night he made his way to the sea, and embarking in a vessel bound for 
Libya, arrived there in safety. 


The elder INLarius was wafted along the coast of Italy by a favourable 
wind, but fearing to fall into the hands of Geminius, a personal enemy, one 
of the chief people of Tarracina, he charged the mariners to avoid touching 
at that place. Unfortunately the wind changed, and a strong gale setting in 
shore, they were unable to keep out at sea. The old man himself, alarmed at 
his danger, and tormented with sea-sickness, bade them run to land, which 
they reached near Circeii. They were now also in want of provisions, in 
search of which they descended from the bark, and wandered along the 
shore. Some herdsmen to whom they applied, but who had nothing to give 
them, recognised Marius, and warned him that horsemen had been just seen 
riding about in quest of him. Weary and famishing, his life at the mercy of 
companions hardly less harassed than himself, he turned from the road and 
plunged into a deep forest, where he passed the night in extreme suffering. 
The next day, compelled by hunger, and wishing to make use of his 
remaining strength before he was completely exhausted, he once more 
sought the highways in quest of some hospitable retreat. He kept up his 
spirits and those of his followers by repeating to them the prodigies which 


had foretold his greatness in youth, and assured them that he was destined 
to enjoy the highest magistracy yet a seventh time. He had arrived within 
two or three miles of ]MinturncE, when they perceived a troop of horse 
advancing towards them, and at the same moment two barks saiUng along 
the coast. Running down to the sea as fast as their strength would allow, and 
casting themselves into the water, they swam towards the vessels. Marius, 
corpulent and heavy, and quite overcome with fatigue, was carried or 
hurried along by the exertions of his slaves, and with difficulty lifted on 
board, while the horsemen, following closely in pursuit, shouted to the 
sailors to abandon him in the waves. The sailors touched with pity at first 
refused to surrender him, and the horsemen rode off in anger ; but they 
presently changed their minds, brought their bark to shore, and induced 
Marius to quit it, and take food find rest on land, while they waited, as they 
pretended, for the evening breeze. As soon as he was lifted out of the vessel 
and laid on the grass his bearers rejoined the ship ; the sails were hoisted, 
and he found himself betrayed and abandoned. P’or some time he lay in 
despair ; at last he rose, and made another effort to save himself. 


The coast near the mouth of the Liris, at which he had been put on shore, 
was a desolate swamp, through which the wretched Marius waded with pain 
and difficulty, till he reached an old man’s lonely cottage. Falling at his feet 
he begged him to save a man who, if he escaped from his present dangers, 
would reward him beyond all his hopes. The man, who either knew Marius 
of old, or perceived in the expression of his countenance the greatness of 
his rank, offered him shelter in his hut, if shelter was all he needed, but 
promised to conceal him in the marshes, if he was flying from 
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the pursuit of enemies. With the okl man’s assistance Marius hid himself in 
a hole by tlie river’s side, and covered himself with reeds and sedge. 


But Geminius of Tarracina was in hot pursuit. After ransacking every-place 
of refuge far and near, he reached the hut in the morass, and loudly 


questioned the occupant. Marius, who overheard what was passing, seized 
with a paroxysm of terror, drew himself out of his hiding-place, and buried 
himself up to the chin in the water. In this position he was discovered, drao- 
cred out, and led naked to Minturna?. The magistrates here and elsewhere 
had received orders to make search for the fugitive, and to put him to death 
when taken. The decurions of Minturiuc met to deliberate, and resolved to 
execute the sentence and claim the reward. But none of their citizens would 
undertake the ungracious office. Marius was placed in cus-todv, in a private 
house ; a Cimbrian slave, a captive of Vercelhe, was sent with a sword to 
despatch him. Marius was crouching in the darkest corner of the chamber, 
and the man, so ran the legend, declared that a bright flame glared from his 
eyes, and a voice issued from the gloom, ” Wretch, dare you to slay Cains 
Marius ? ” The barbarian immediately took to flight, and throwing his 
sword down rushed through the door, exclaiming, ” I cannot kill Caius 
Marius.” The Minturnians were shocked and penetrated with remorse : ” 
Let him go,” they said, ” where he pleases, as an exile, and suffer in some 
other place whatever fate is reserved for him. And let us pray that the gods 
visit us not with their anger, for ejecting “Marius from our city in poverty 
and rags.” Thereupon all the chief people of the place presented themselves 
before him in a body, and offered to conduct him with honour to the 
seacoast, furnishing him at the same time with everything requisite for his 
comfort. There was need of expedition, and their nearest way lay through 
the sacred grove of Marica, into which whatever was once carried was 
never permitted to be again carried out. But when an old man exclaimed 
that no road was impassable to Marius, his voice was hailed as a divine 
monition, and superstition herself fell before the champion of Italy. 


Marius thus effected his escape from his nearest pursuers. He set sail for 
Africa, but landing for water on the coast of Sicily, was very nearly taken 
and slain. On the shores of Africa he hoped to find allies among the 
chieftains of Numidia, with whom he had formed relations of amity at the 
period of his war against Jugurtha. He landed to await the result of his 
negotiations. While he sat in silent meditation among the ruins of Carthage, 
himself a livelier image of ruin hardly less appalling, the Roman governor 
of the province sent to warn him to be gone. The Numidians could not 
venture to shelter him, and he was compelled to take refuge on an island off 
the coast, where he continued for a time unmolested. 


While the conqueror of the Cimbrians was thus flying before the face of his 
own countrymen, and his triumphant rival prosecuting the war against 
Mithridates in the East, affairs were hurrying on to a new and unexpected 
revolution at Rome. The Samnites had never entirely laid down their arms 
at the general pacification of Italy ; they rose under their leader, Pontius 
Telesinus, excited fresh movements among the slaves and bandits in the 
south of the peninsula, and at one moment threatened a descent upon Sicily. 
Metellus Pius, to whom the repression of this new Social War was 
entrusted, was unable to bring the enemy to a decisive engagement, but 
continued to make head against them with various alternations of success. 
The army of the north w^as still arrayed in Picenum, under the banners of 
Pompeius Strabo, who showed no disposition to relinquish his command at 
the conclusion of hostilities in that quarter. The senate despatched the late 
consul Pompeius 
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Rufus to receive its legions from his hands. But it had no means of 
satisfying the soldiers’ demands for pay or largesses, and its emissary met 
with a cold reception from these disappointed mercenaries. Their discontent 
soon broke out in open mutiny, instigated, as has been generally suspected, 
by Pompeius Strabo himself. Rufus was massacred before the altar at which 
he was sacrificing. Strabo presently appeared among the mutineers, and 
restored order, without instituting inquirj-or inflicting punishment. Such 
were the dispositions of the army and the general upon whom Rome was 
now compelled to rely, both for the pacification of Italy and the 
maintenance of the established government. 


As soon as Sulla had withdrawn to Asia, Cinna made no further conceal- 
ment of his designs. Avowing himself the restorer of the late order of 
things, he demanded the recall of the exiles of his party, and the restoration 
of the laws of Sulpicius, that is to say, the full and final emancipation of 
Italy. In the actual temper of the public mind, such demands could not fail 
to produce a sedition in the Forum. Such, in fact, was the result. A 


disturbance ensued, and blood was shed. But Cinna had miscalculated his 
strength. The new citizens, upon whose efforts he relied, were fcAv in num- 
ber. The senate, his colleague Octavius, and even a majority of the tribunes 
of the plebs, together with the mass of the original citizens, united 
themselves against him. They flew to arms, and drove his partisans out of 
the city. Cinna, we may suppose, counted in this abortive attempt upon the 
support of Pompeius Strabo, while that general, reserved and perhaps 
undecided, contented himself with observing it from a distance, and leaving 
the two factions to weaken and exhaust each other. 


The victorious party proceeded to deprive Cinna of the consulship, and 
elected L. Merula, a flamen of Jupiter, a man respectable for his birth and 
reputed integrity, in his room. Cinna, proscribed and outlawed, betook 
himself to the new citizens of Campania, and declaimed to them on the 
persecution to which he was exposed for his devotion to their interests. The 
Campanians discovered more zeal for the defence of their newly acquired 
rights than they had evinced in the struggle to obtain them. Cinna succeeded 
in collecting an armed following. Many exiles of his party flocked to his 
standard, and among them was Q. Sertorius, an officer of distinction. Nor 
did he scruple to unite himself with the Samnites and Lucanians, the 
avowed enemies of the republic. Clothed in black, with disordered hair and 
beard, he ventured to enter the camp of the Roman general commanding in 
Campania, and moved the soldiers to compassion at the sight of a consul 
kneeling to them in supplication. They insisted on placing themselves under 
his orders. At the head of a Roman army he demanded the restitution of his 
rights, and vowed the destruction of his opponents. 


Wandering from coast to coast, and threading the ambuscades of a thousand 
enemies, Marius was not unapprised of the events that were passing. He 
found means of communicating with his friends, and when he suddenly 
threw himself on the coast of Etruria, he was joined by several adherents 
with a band of five hundred fugitive slaves. Etruria was crowded, as we 
have seen, with a population of serfs, whose native masters kept them in a 
state of degradation and misery. Unconscious of the political questions in 
agitation, these men flocked to the adventurer’s banner as the symbol of 
vengeance and plunder. While Marius advanced upon the city from the 
west, Cinna was slowly approaching in the opposite direction. 


At the same time Sertorius and Carbo threatened her from other quarters, 
and Rome found herself encircled by four armies of her own rebellious 
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citizens, backed by the resources of the Samnite insurrection. To resist these 
accumulatiniT dangers, the senate hastily recalled Metellus, bidding him 
make peace with the Samnites on any terras. But the conditions they 
exacted in the insolence of this triumph — admission to the franchise, 
compensation for their losses, the surrender without return or reciprocity of 
their fugitive slaves — were intolerable to the pride of the Roman general. 
Metellus ventured to disobey his orders, and broke off the negotiation. He 
left a small detachment under his lieutenant Plautius to check the advance 
of the enemy, while he hastened in person to Rome. Plautius was speedily 
overpowered, and the rebel Romans were reinforced by the whole strength 
of the Samnite confederacy, which devoted Rome itself to destruction. 
There can be no peace, they exclaimed, for Italy until the forest shall be 
extirpated in which the Roman wolves have made themselves a den. The 
senate was reduced to extremity. Envoys were despatched to the quarters of 
Pompeius Strabo in Picenum ; his command was acknowledged, his 
services were invoked, his return to the defence of the city earnestly 
entreated. At this moment Strabo might feel himself the arbiter of his 
country’s destinies ; but he still vacillated as to his course, and continued 
apparently to treat with both parties, until the advancing successes of the 
Marians diminished the value of his adhesion. 


Treason was at work within the city. For a moment Rome was opened to 
Marius, and he well-nigh succeeded in effecting his entrance by a gate on 
the side of the Janiculum, from which he was repulsed after a sharp 
engagement. Mutiny broke out in Strabo’s camp, which he had advanced 
almost to the walls. His soldiers seem to have personally detested him ; a 
conspiracy was formed against his life, and defeated only by the devotion of 
his son, who threw himself on the ground and declared that the mutineers 
should pass over his body before they reached the object of their fury. The 


young Pompey was already beloved by the soldiers, and this spirited 
defiance saved the life of the father. But famine and pestilence quickly 
followed. The populace of the city were swept off in great numbers, nor 
were the soldiers, on either side, exempt from the contagion. The consuls, 
abandoning the unwholesome districts round the walls, withdrew their 
legions to the Alban mount. Strabo himself fell a victim to the disease, or, 
as some accounts relate, was killed by lightning. It is not improbable that he 
was actually assassinated. 


This last blow paralysed the resistance of the senate. A first deputation was 
sent to Cinna, to arrange terms of accommodation. When these were 
refused, a second was only charged to solicit an amnesty. Cinna received it 
seated in his curule chair, with the ensigns of the consular office which he 
claimed to bear. Marius stood by his side, squalid and unshorn, and clothed 
in the black rags of an exile and an outlaw, and his gloomy silence 
interpreted, in the worst sense, the ambiguous reply which Cinna 
vouchsafed the deputation. But no further time was allowed for parley. The 
senate hastened to invite her conquerors within the walls. 


Then, at last, Marius opened his mouth with bitter words : ” An exile,” he 
exclaimed, “must not enter the city.” The restoration of Cinna to his 
consulship, of his associate to his dignities and privileges, may have saved 
Rome from being delivered to the Samnites for destruction ; but the 
victorious generals had still their own soldiers to satisfy, and they did not 
shrink from surrendering the city to plunder and massacre. They had 
pledged their words for the safety of the consul Octavius, and the augurs 
whom he had consulted had ventured to assure him of his security. 
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Fortified by these assurances he had repelled the entreaties of his friends to 
effect his escape, and had declared that as consul he would never desert his 
country. He had betaken himself with a small retinue to the Janiculum, and 
there seated himself in his curule chair, with the ensigns of his office around 


him. Here he soon learned that neither the dignity of his office nor the 
promises of the victors would command respect. But he refused to rise from 
his place, and when a band of assassins approached him, calmly offered 
himself to the sword. “ His head was severed from his body, and carried to 
Cinna, by whose order it was suspended before the rostra. This, it is said, 
was the first instance of the public exhibition of these horrid trophies of 
civil war, and the custom, which became but too frequent in the subsequent 
contests of the Roman factions, was thus inaugurated in the person of the 
highest magistrate of the city. As the massacre proceeded, the bodies of the 
knights and meaner citizens were cast out for burial, but the mangled heads 
of the senators were reserved for exhibition in the Forum. The thirst for 
vengeance or plunder was succeeded by a savage delight in the horrors 
which accompanied it, and the populace itself, debauched and degraded, 
learned to gloat upon the blood of the victims. In the list of slain are 
included many of the noblest names of Rome. P. Crassus, who had been 
both consul and censor, either slew himself or was killed by the assassins. 
M. Antonius, celebrated at the time, and long afterwards remembered as 
one of the greatest of Roman orators, was murdered by the leader of a body 
of soldiers, whom he had almost moved by his eloquence to spare him. Two 
of the Julii, kinsmen of Julius Ctesar, the future dictator, suffered. Some 
were caught and murdered in the act of flying ; others, who ventured to 
throw themselves upon the mercy of Marius, were coldly repulsed and 
cruelly slaughtered. 


Marius himself seldom condescended to answer their entreaties ; but his 
followers were instructed to spare those only to whom he held out his hand 
to kiss. The swords of the hired assassins were directed, in the first instance, 
against the adherents of Sulla and the aristocratic faction, the special objects 
of the conqueror’s vengeance ; but their numbers were speedily swelled by 
slaves and Italians, who sacrificed men of every party to their 
indiscriminate fury. 


For a few days Cinna and |Marius allowed these ruffians to riot unchecked. 
At last they deemed it necessary to arrest their career of systematic murder 
and pillage. Sertorius was charged with the task of repressing them with a 
military force, and the assassins themselves were made to feel the edge of 
the sword they had so long wielded with impunity. But the new rulers of the 


city continued to destroy by the forms of judicial process the victims who 
had escaped tumultuary violence. Cinna could not pardon the illustrious 
Merula the crime of having succeeded to the consulship of which he had 
been himself deprived. The flamen of Jupiter opened his own veins, after a 
solemn declaration in writing that he had previously laid aside his tufted 
cap of office, that he might not involve his country in the guilt of sacrilege. 
Catulus, the noble colleague of Marius in the last battle against the Cimbri, 
threw himself on his knees, and vainly begged for life. ” You must die,” was 
the only response vouchsafed him ; and he was compelled to suffocate 
himself with charcoal in a newly plastered chamber. 


[0n this act of Octavius, Beeslyc cynically comments : ” He was an 
obstinate, dull man ; and if the burlesque of the conduct of the senators 
when the Gauls took Rome was really enacted, theatrical display must have 
been cold comfort for those of his party on whom his incapacity brought 
ruin.” ] 
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Cinna and Marius now began to reorganise the government of the state. Not 
deigning even to summon the assembly of the tribes, they nominated 
themselves by their own authority to the highest magistracy. Marius became 
consul for the seventh time. At the age of seventy, with his health broken 
and strength failing, which had borne him through so many fatigues, he 
reached the summit of his aspirations and accomplished the prediction, the 
assurance of which had nerved his courage in such dire vicissitudes. 
Nevertheless, while Cinna reserved for himself the administration of affairs 
in Italy, the old general was destined to resume the command of the legions, 
and wrest from Sulla the conduct of the war against Mithridates. 


Sulla, indeed, it was already reported, had driven the king of Pontus to sue 
for peace, and was about to return and measure himself once more with the 
usurpers of the commonwealth. Marius, upon whom the auguries of his 
young rival’s ultimate success had made no less impression than the 
prognosti-cations of his own triumphs, shuddered at the approaching 
contest, in which he felt himself doomed to be worsted. Harassed by terrific 
dreams, or worn out by nightly watchings, he sought escape from his own 
thoughts by constant intoxication. ^ Wearied with life, he could hardly wish 
to protract the existence which had become so intolerable a burden to him. 
One evening, it was related, while walking with some friends after sup-per, 
he fell to talking of the incidents of his life, beginning with his boyhood ; 
and after enumerating his triumphs and his perils, no man of sense, he said, 
ought to trust fortune again after such alternations ; upon which he took 
leave of his friends, and keeping his bed for seven days successively, thus 
died. We are tempted to suspect that, impelled by disgust and despair, he 
shortened his last days by suicide. The deceased consul’s obsequies were 
celebrated with pomp, and accompanied, if we may believe the story told 
us, with a frightful ceremony. In ancient times, according to tradition, it had 
been customary to slaughter slaves or captives on the tomb of the departed 
hero ; but if any such usage had actually prevailed among the Romans, it 


had been long softened at least into an exhibition of gladiatorial combats. 
On this occasion, however, the tribune Flavius Fimbria determined to 
immolate a noble victim to the manes of the dead. He therefore caused the 
venerable Mucius Sca/vola, the chief of Roman jurists, to be led before the 
pyre, and bade tlie sacrificer plunge a sword into his bosom. The wounded 
old man was allowed to be carried off and tended by his friends, under 
whose care he recovered. But when Fimbria heard that he still lived, he 
brought him to the bar of judgment, and being asked what charge he had 
against him, coldly replied, ‘\Having escaped with life.” The story thus told 
by Valerius Maximus is founded, perhaps, on a misapprehension of a 
passage in Cicero, who only says that Fimbria required Scievola to be 


[‘ Ihne« says ” the story is absurd,” and credits it to a calumny of his 
enemies. Long, however, accepts it as possible, | 
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wounded. 1 If the tribune had intended to make a sacrifice, he would hardly 
have suffered it to remain incomplete. Only eleven years before, human 
sacrifices had been abolished by a decree of the senate. But in many 
expiatory and lustral rites, the shedding of a drop of blood was retained as a 
type of the ancient usage with which it has been frequently confounded. It 
may be added, that the historians have passed over this shocking occurrence 
in total silence ; and the actual death of Sccevola will be related at a later 
period. & 


iilne’s estimate of marius 


” The judgment pronounced on Marius by posterity is not, like that on many 
other eminent men, wavering and contradictory. He is not one of those who 
to some have appeared heroes, to others malefactors, nor has he had to wait 
for ages, like Tiberius, before his true character became known. 
Disregarding the conscious misrepresentations of his personal enemies, we 
may say that he has always been taken for a good specimen of the genuine 
old Roman, uniting in his person in an exceptional degree the virtues and 
the faults of the rude illiterate peasant and the intrepid soldier. No one has 
ever ventured to deny that by his eminent military ability he rendered 
essential service to his country. Nobody has doubted his austere virtues, his 
simplicity and honesty, qualities by which, no less than by his genius for 
war, he gained for himself the veneration of the people. On the other hand, 
it is universally admitted that as a politician he was incompetent, and that 
he was only a tool in the hands of those with whom he acted. But morbid 
ambition and revengeful passion urged him at last to deeds which make it 
doubtful whether it would not have been better for Rome if he had never 
been born. He has, therefore, neither deserved nor obtained unmixed 
admiration ; but as his darkest deeds were committed in moments when he 


was half mad from sufferings and indignities he had endured, and when 
perhaps he hardly knew what he was doing, he may, in the opinion of 
humane judges, gain by comparison with Sulla, who acted from reflection 
and in cool blood when he consigned thousands to death and enacted the 
horrid spectacle of the proscriptions.” e 


Cinna now chose for his colleague Valerius Flaccus, the same who, as 
consul fourteen years before, had aided Marius to crush the conspiracy of 
Saturninus ; an appointment which seems to betoken considerable respect 
for the usages of the state ; for Flaccus, though formerly both consul and 
censor, had taken much less part in the recent contest than either Carbo or 
Sertorius, whose inferior rank counterbalanced their higher services. Cinna 
was now actively engaged in fulfilling his pledges to his allies. Censors 
were elected on purpose to effect the complete emancipation of Italy by 
suppressing the ten Italian tribes, and enrolling the new citizens of the 
Plautian law among the thirty-five tribes of the city. Whether this 
inscription was based upon a principle of numerical equalisation, or of 
geographical distribution, or whether it was attempted to combine the two, 
we have, perhaps, no means of determining ; but thus the last remaining 
distinction between the Romans and Italians was effaced, for as many at 
least of the latter class as chose to avail themselves of the proffered 
privilege. The Samnites, Lucanians, and others still scorned to accept it. 
Another measure, 


[^ See Valerius Maximus/ and Cicero. J7 Mommsen^ credits the story, and 
Dyer* calls it “one of those ferocious jokes which find their parallel only 
amidst the butcheries of the French Revolution.” | 
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undertaken |)v Flaceus, was more delicate, and more generally interesting. 
The consul ventured to enact an adjustment of debts, and relieve the 

accumulating distress of the poorer citizens, by enabling all obligations to 
be cancelled by the payment of one-fourth of the principal. He exchanged, 


as the Romans phrased it, silver for coppers ; for the copper coin called the 
as was made equivalent for the purpose to the silver sesterce, which at this 
time was of four times its intrinsic value. After so long a series of wars and 
revolutions, and the fatal changes which had long been operating in the 
possession of property, it is possible that this measure was adopted as a 
necessary expedient. But wliatever the urgency of the occasion may have 
been, the stroke was of fearful augury for the future, and did not fail to 
kindle criminal hopes in the dissolute and discontended for more than one 
succeeding generation. Having accomplished this important measure, 
Flaceus placed himself at the head of the legions destined for the Pontic 
War, and proceeded to the East to watch the movements of Sulla. 


While yet unchecked by the best troops and most accomplished generals of 
the republic, Mithridates had obtained the most astounding successes. The 
kingdoms of Bithynia and Cappadocia had fallen without resistance into his 
hands. The Roman province of Asia had succumbed, and even received its 
new master with acclamations. From thence he had crossed the yEgean Sea, 
accepting the submission of its rich and flourishing islands, and his admiral 
Archelaus had captured Athens itself, with its harbour in the Piraeus and all 
its naval stores and equipments. The Greek cities were, for the most part, 
favourably disposed towards the liberator, who promised to break the rod of 
proconsular oppression. It was impossible to foresee how far the contagion 
of provincial disaffection might spread ; and when Sulla landed on the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic, his task had swelled to the reconquest of one 
hemisphere of the empire. 


SULLA IN GREECE 


Nor had he now, like his predecessors in the career of eastern conquest, the 
undivided resources of the commonwealth to sustain him. Sulla was 
conscious that he was only the general of a party which, though for the 
moment triumphant, was, he well knew, insecure, and every express that 
arrived to him from Rome brought him alarming accounts of the fears and 
perils of the friends he had left behind him. He reached Greece at the 
commencement of the year 87 with a force of five legions, which he had no 
means of recruiting, and he might apprehend that in the course of another 
year he would be superseded by another commander, the nominee, perhaps, 
of his enemies. He had not a moment to lose. Instead of checking the 
licentiousness of his soldiers, and drawing tighter the long relaxed bands of 
discipline, which must liave been a work of time and leisure, he was 
compelled to stimulate their ardour and secure their obedience by additional 
indulgence and license more complete. The course of his march he allowed 
to be marked by plunder, devastation, and sacrilege. He traversed Greece 
and Asia to gorge his men with booty before he turned their arms against 
the invader from the East. The sacred treasures of the temples at Epidaurus, 
Ephesus, and Olympia fell successively into his hands. When the spirits of 
his soldiers were elated to the utmost, he led them under the walls of 
Athens, which he speedily reduced, and devoted to pillage. In Bo’otia he 
encountered the enemy in the open field, and routed them in the great battle 
of 
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Cliseronea (86), Flaccus was now advancing upon his steps, and summon- 
ing him to surrender his command to his legitimate successor. 


He was about to turn boldly upon the intruders, confident of his soldiers’ 
devotion, when Mithridates placed a second army within his reach. A 
second great battle at Orchomenos broke the power of the king of Pontus, 


reducing him to act on the defensive beyond the waters of the ^gean. 
Greece remained as a clear stage for the Roman armies to contend upon. At 
the close of the year 86 Sulla had taken up his quarters in Thessaly, while 
Flaccus, not venturing to engage him, had moved in a lateral direction, and 
watched him from the neighbourhood of Byzantium. Among the new 
consul’s officers was Flavins Fimbria, the tribune whose ferocit}’/ has 
already been signalised. Beloved by the soldiers whose licentiousness he 
encouraged, while his general strove fruitlessly to repress it. Fimbria 
conceived the idea of making himself independent of the government at 
home, and acting the part of a Strabo or a Sulla himself. Flaccus was 
assassinated in his camp, and Fimbria, who may be supposed to have 
instigated the deed, was proclaimed general in his room by the soldiers 
themselves. But neither they nor their new leader chose to measure 
themselves with the rival imperator in Thessaly. Passing over into Asia (85) 
they ravaged every fertile plain and wealthy city, attacked the forces of 
Mithridates wherever they could reach them, and defeated a son of the great 
king himself. Mithridates was driven out of Pergamus, and reduced to 
shelter himself in Pitane, where he must have been captured, had not 
Lucullus, a lieutenant of Sulla, removed the fleet with which he co-operated 
to a distance, in order to prevent the upstart Fimbria from snatching the 
honour of such a triumph from his own superior. Mithridates escaped by 
sea, and Sulla opened negotiations with him. Upon his surrendering 
Bithynia to Nicomedes, and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, renouncing his 
pretensions to the province of Asia, and delivering up a large portion of his 
fleets and treasures, he was solemnly admitted to the alliance and amity of 
Rome. Sulla thus confined the enemy of the republic to the limits of his 
dominions, such as they existed before the war ; but, doubtless, had his own 
resources been more abundant and his position more secure, he would not 
have been content with a barren victory, nor have returned from the 
frontiers of the empire without an effort to advance them. 


Sulla had entered Asia to conduct his negotiations at the sword’s point. As 
soon as they were concluded he turned abruptly upon Fimbria. The two 
Roman armies met near Thyatira ; but Fimbria’s soldiers, plied with gold, 
rapidly deserted, and even those who still kept to their standards, refused to 
engage their brethren in the field. Having failed in an attempt to procure his 
rival’s assassination, Fimbria found himself deprived of his last resource. In 


this extremity Sulla promised him his life, on condition that he should 
resign his command, and withdraw from Asia. When Rutilius, on the part of 
his general, offered him a safe conduct to retire by sea, he replied proudly 
that he knew a shorter and a better way, and pierced himself with his sword. 


Fimbria might well despair when he saw the forces with which his own 
victory over Mithridates had armed the champion of the party he had 
outraged. Sulla could leave in the East the legions which his rivals had 
brought to share or contest his laurels, while he took himself the route of 
Italy with a force of thirty thousand veterans, who had served three years 
under his standard, and had learned in a rapid career of glory and plunder to 
regard him as the founder and the pledge of their fortunes. The treasures of 
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[84-83 B.C.] Mithridates, swelled by the ransom of an hundred Greek and 
Asiatic cities, furnished him with ample means for securing their fidelity. 
The vast fleets of Asia, delivered into his hands, might be used to abridge 
the long march through Thrace and Macedonia. The news of the surrender 
and death of Fimbria was accompanied by the announcement of Sulla’s 
speedy return ; and the moderation he had professed while his successes 
were still incomplete was already exchanged for bitter complaints of the 
injuries he had received, the confiscation of his estates, the banishment of 
his family, the proscription of his own person, and persecution of his party. 
But his foes and those of the republic, whom he classed together, were now, 
he declared, about to suffer due chastisement ; in proclaiming an amnesty 
for honest men of all parties, he announced that he would respect the 
privileges of the Italians, and leave them no excuse for devoting themselves 
to his adversaries. 


THE RETURN OF SULLA; AND THE SECOND CIVIL WAR 


The senate, no less than the populace, was terrified by this manifesto. So 
many of the Marian party had become incorporated among the thinned 
ranks of the ancient aristocracy, that the counter-revolution now impending 
seemed not only to menace the safety of the particular faction which had 
aspired to rule the state, but to threaten the great mass of the nobility with 
indiscriminate massacre. Both in Rome and throughout the states of the 
peninsula, the vicissitudes of war and conflicts of special interests had gone 
far to efface the old distinctions of parties, and both Cinna and Sulla relied 
rather upon personal than political attachments. The senate, as an order in 
the state, could only pretend to mediate between rival chieftains. 


It now ventured to send a deputation to mollify the ferocity of the conqueror 
; on the other hand, it forbade the consuls to make preparations for their 
own defence. Cinna and Carbo, who had now succeeded to Flaccus, 
disregarded this feeble interference. They made new levies throughout Italy, 
and solicited the Samnites and Lucanians to wreak their vengeance upon 
Rome by arming once more against her victorious champion. The Italians 
promised their succours ; but the troops they levied for the purpose could 
not be induced to embark, and the expedition which Cinna rashly undertook 
to lead against Sulla in the East was reluctantly abandoned. Cinna himself 
was soon afterwards massacred in his camj) by his own mutinous soldiers. 
Carbo took advantage of the disturbed state of affairs to withhold the 
election of another colleague, and remained through the rest of the year 84 
in sole occupation of the consulship. He strengthened himself by a further 
extension of the franchise, and enrolled large numbers of emancipated 
Slaves in the thirty-five tribes of the city. His brief usurpation was a career 
of unbridled violence. He hurled his enemies from the Tarpeian Rock and 
expelled the tribunes from the city. He caused the terrified senate to decree 
that all the legions then in arms should be disbanded, hoping to fix upon 
Sulla a charge of disloyalty in refusing, as he of course expected, obedience 
to the command. Sulla had, by this time, assembled liis troops at 
Dyrrhachium, and this decree was the signal for his crossing the sea witli 
five legions of veterans. The invader was aware that he should have armies 
far more numerous than his own to encounter, but these he knew were for 
the most part new levies ; while the old soldiers they had among them were 
dispersed in petty detachments and under unknown leaders : nor did he 
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apprehend that any confidence or concert would exist among the host of 
generals, Carbo himself, the young Marius, Cselius, Carrinas, Brutus, 
Sertorius, and others, under whom they were arrayed. The Italians ranged 
themselves on the side of Carbo and Marius, but many tribes were at least 
lukewarm in the cause, the promises and bribes which Sulla could 
administer might be expected to find their way into the camp of the enemy. 
The north of Italy, the Cisalpines, the Picentines, and the Marsians were 
jealous of the Samnite confederacy in the south ; and even the Samnites, in 
their implacable hostility to the Roman power, seem to have negotiated 
secretly with the assailant, in whom they, for their part, recognised only the 
enemy of the republic. Sulla’s address was equal to his valour. He was 
enabled to penetrate into the heart of Italy without striking a blow. One by 
one the most illustrious officers of the government brought over their troops 
to him. Metellus Pius raised his standard in Liguria ; the young Pompey, 
already the idol of his own soldiery, levied three legions for him in 
Picenum, and defeated the Marians in various encounters. Crassus, the son 
of a vic-tim of the late proscriptions, who had been compelled to conceal 
himself for the last eight months in a cave, Cethegus, Dolabella, and M. 
Lucullus, brother to Sulla’s lieutenant in Asia, gave to his cause the lustre of 
their noble names. The persecution which the young Marius presently 
renewed against the most distinguished senators, effected the complete 
identification of the interests of Sulla with those of the highest aristocracy 
of the city. 


At this crisis, an event, the origin or authors of which were never 
discovered, threw the city into consternation. On the sixth of July 83, the 
Capitol was consumed by fire ; even the Sibylline volumes, stored away in 
its most secret recesses, were devoured by the flames. This destruction of 
the sanctuary of the republic, the site of its wealthiest and most august 
temples, and of the oracles which guided the most solemn decisions of the 
senate, seemed to many an announcement of a great change in the destinies 
of the state. It was the closing of the first volume of the fortunes of Rome. 


From Apulia, Sulla had passed, as we have seen, without an obstacle into 
Campania. He was there met by the consul Norbanus, whom he defeated in 
the neighbourhood of Capua. Scipio, the other consul, commanded a second 
force at Teanum, a few leagues in the rear of his colleague. Sulla demanded 
a truce and employed the interval in tampering with the fidelity of the 
soldiers opposed to him, who speedily passed under his colours. At the 
commencement of the year 82, Carbo and the young jNlarius took 
possession of the consulate : the one undertook to close the passes of the 
Apennines, and check the threatened attack of Metellus and Pompey on the 
north ; the other to cover the approach to Latium against the advancing 
legions of Sulla. The former gained some successes against Metellus, and 
was only reduced to the necessity of retreating by the critical position of his 
colleague. jNIarius had selected Prpeneste, an impregnable position on the 
frontiers of Latium, for his headquarters. There he assembled his military 
forces, and collected all the treasures he had amassed at leisure, including 
the plunder of many temples in the city, and a large mass of gold and silver 
drawn from the vaults under the Capitol. Confiding, perhaps, in the strength 
of this citadel, he had not attempted to prevent Sulla from seizing the passes 
of the Apennines, nor did he come forth to encounter his assailant till he 
had arrived at Sacriportus, four leagues in advance of Prseneste. The 
complete defeat which Marius sustained at this spot opened the road to 
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Rome ; for Sulla could venture to leave his beaten enemy behind their 
impregnable walls, and push on towards the city which was ready, as he 
well knew, to open its gates. lie arrived indeed too late to prevent the 
crowning massacre in whicli Marius caused the most illustrious of his 
remaining enemies to be slaughtered in the curia itself. Among the victims 
was Mucins Sccevola, the grand pontiff, who had so narrowly escaped on 
more than one previous occasion, and who was now sacrificed before the 
altar of Vesta, whose eternal fires were not extinguished by the scanty drops 
of blood the old man’s veins could supply. 


Sulla masked Pneneste with a detachment under Lucretius Ofella, while he 
swiftly traversed Rome, and threw himself into Etruria, where Carbo was 
advancing to the rescue of his colleague Marius, being himself unable to 
maintain his position in the Cisalpine against Metellus and Pompey. Carbo 
stationed himself near Clusium, behind the Clanis, with his Italian allies and 
some Gallic and Iberian troops. Of the Iberians, however, a portion passed 
over to the enemy, and the general in a fit of despair caused the remainder 
to be massacred. Engaging the enemy he obtained two trilling successes, 
and fought a bloody battle without a decisive result. But fortune became 
more favOurable to Sulla, who cut off one large division of his adversaries, 
and now eagerly expected the arrival of Metellus and Pompey to surround 
Carbo with irresistible numbers. In this strait Carbo, instead of dashing 
forwards to relieve Prseneste, returned on his steps to arrest the assailants 
from the north. 


He contented himself with detaching a division of his army to effect a 
junction with the Samnites, now advancing, and thus create a diversion on 
the right of Sulla’s position. Sulla took measures to guard the defiles which 
lead towards PriBneste, while Pompey, by a lateral movement, surprised 
and routed the detached division. The ground, however, was cleared around 
Carbo’s entrenchments. He had only a single enemy, Metellus, before him, 
and upon him he threw himself with desperate resolution. But a great battle 
fought at Faventia near Ravenna resulted in liis total defeat, with the loss of 
ten thousand slain, and several tliousands of deserters. His officers hastened 
to pillage and betray him. His quajstor Verres plundered his military chest, 
while Albinovanus massacred several chiefs of the army, whom he had 
invited to a banquet. Norbanus took ship and fled to Rhodes. Carbo, after 
raising another army in Etruria, and conducting for some time a war of 
guerillas in the mountains, abandoned his coHeague to the fate which 
awaited him, and made the best of his way into Africa. Sertorius had 
already withdrawn from a contest which he judged to be hopeless, and was 
engaged in forming a new confederation in Spain. The Marian 
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chieftains surrendered. Italy to the senate, and sought to raise the provinces 
against it (82). 


Sulla and his colleagues now directed their victorious legions upon the last 
of the Marian armies in their last stronghold, Praeneste. But Pontius 
Telesinus, at the head of a combined force of Samnites, Lucanians, and 
Campanians, to whom the destruction or humiliation of Rome was a dearer 
object than the success of either party among the Romans, seized the 
opportunity to wreak the vengeance of their countrymen upon the capital of 
their common enemies. Adroitly evading the lines of the numerous legions 
which were now concentrating upon Prseneste, they penetrated by night 
within ten or twelve miles of the city, which they hoped to surprise, and 
give to the flames. But they spent one day in the preparations for the 
assault, and in the interval the slender garrison within the city was enabled 
to communicate with Sulla. On the first of November the Samnites 
advanced, but Sulla was already at their back. At the Colline Gate he came 
up with them, and engaged them in a long and desperate encounter. Since 
the invasion of the Gauls Rome had never struggled against an enemy so 
near to her own walls, nor been brought so nigh to destruction. 


The combat lasted a day and a night. The left wing commanded by Sulla 
himself was put to rout, and the fugitives running to the lines before 
Praeneste, exclaimed that the battle was lost and their imperator himself 
slain. But Crassus meanwhile, with the right wing, had broken the enemy’s 
ranks, and pursued them as far as Autemnte. Eight thousand of the Italians 
were made prisoners, and the Roman officers captured in their ranks were 
devoted to the sword. Pontius Telesinus, grievously wounded in the fight, 
was despatched by the conqueror on the field of battle. His whole life had 
been devoted to the hatred of Rome, and at the moment when she finally 


escaped from his murderous grasp he could no longer wish to live. He was 
the last Italian enemy of Rome. As the adversary of the Decii and Fabii he 
might have been the destroyer of the Roman name, and have changed the 
face of history. But in the age of Marius and Sulla he could only hope for 
one day of plunder and conflagration, and when this momentary triumph 
was snatched from him, what sweeter satisfaction could he covet than to fall 
among fifty thousand corpses, one-half of which were Roman ? ^ 


As soon as the Prpenestines learned the result of this bloody day, and saw 
the heads of the Italians and Marians borne in triumph beneath their walls, 
they opened their gates to the victors. The young Marius had retired into a 
subterraneous apartment with the brother of Pontius Telesinus. Determined 
not to fall into the enemy’s hands, they challenged each other to the combat, 
and Marius, having slain his friend and confederate, caused himself to be 
despatched by the hands of a slave. A few cities still held out. At Norba in 
Latium, the inhabitants chose to consume themselves together with their 
city, rather than submit to the conqueror. Nola opened its gates after a long 
defence ; Volaterree resisted for two years. But the struggle in Italy was 
hopeless. Spain and Africa rose indeed against the Roman government ; but 
the gates of the peninsula were securely closed against these foreign 
auxiliaries. 


[1 ” The battle of the Colline Gate was one of the few great and decisive 
battles which are recorded in the history of Rome,” says Ihne.« In spite of 
all this, he says, we know almost absolutely nothing of the position of the 
armies and the progress of the fight, ” and this cannot be vouched for with 
any degree of confidence, as the two principal authorities cannot be 
satisfactorily made to harmonise.” Appian»« says that each side lost 
50,000; Orosius” sets the number at only 11,000. ] 
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Events and circumstances had now fulfilled their part in developing Sulla’s 
policy, and moulding his character. Fond of literature, vain of his 


accomplishments, attached to frivolous pleasures and frivolous people, a 
man, it is said, of soft and even tender feelings, and easily moved to tears 
by a tale of sorrow, Sulla in his early years had surprised his countrymen, 
rather than alarmed them, by the success of his military career and his 
influence with the soldiers. The haughty jealousy of Marius had disposed 
him to take an opposite part in public life. The rivalry of the two great 
captains had been enhanced by the contrast of their manners, origin, and 
connections. In brooding over his personal resentments Sulla had insensibly 
come to identify himself with the cause of the oligarchy. The sanguinary 
violence of Cinna and Marius had irritated the champion of the persecuted 
faction, and he had vowed a bloody vengeance against the authors of the 
proscriptions. But the opposition he experienced in Italy expanded his 
views beyond the limits of party warfare. The Etrurians and the Samnites 
transformed him from the chief of a Roman faction into the head of the 
Roman nation. The vows of extermination they breathed against the sacred 
city of Quirinus sank deeply into his mind. He had displayed in the East his 
contempt for the just claims of the provincials. The cries of the miserable 
Greeks and Asiatics he had mocked with pitiless scorn, and had reimposed 
upon their necks, in its full weight and irksomeness, the yoke from which 
they had in vain invoked Mithridates to relieve them. The man who had 
reconquered the East had now reconquered Italy, and he determined to 
restore the supremacy of his countrymen at their own gates, which he had 
vindicated with triumphant success at the farthest limits of their empire. 


The morning after the battle of the Colline Gate, Sulla was haranguing the 
senate in the temple of Bellona. As an imperator commanding a military 
force, the law forbade him to enter the city, and the senators attended his 
summons beyond the walls. Cries of horror and despair were suddenly 
heard outside the place of assembly. ” Be not alarmed,” he calmly remarked 
to the affrighted senators, “it is only some rascals whom I have ordered to 
be chastised.” They were the death cries of the eight thousand Samnite 
prisoners, whom he had delivered to be cut to pieces by his legions in the 
Field of Mars. The first of his blows fell upon the Italian confederates ; but 
he speedily launched his vengeance upon the Romans themselves. On his 
return from Prjcneste he mounted the rostra, and addressed the people. He 
vaunted his own greatness and irresistible power, and graciously assured 
them that he would do them good if they obeyed him well ; but to his foes 


he would give no quarter, but prosecute them to the death, high as well as 
low, prcBtors, quaestors, tribunes, and whosoever had provoked his just 
indignation. 


THE PROSCRrPTIONS 


These words were a signal to his adherents, and before the names of the 
destined citizens were publicly announced many a private vengeance was 
wreaked, and many a claim advanced upon the conqueror’s gratitude. The 
family of jNlarius were among the first attacked. One of his relatives named 
Marius Gratidianus, who had signalised his pnetorship by checking the de- 
basement of the coinage, was pursued by Catiline, a brutal young otticer, 
and murdered with the most horrible tortures. The assassin placed the 
bloody 
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head upon Sulla’s banquet-table, and coolly washed his hands in the lustral 
waters of a neighbouring temple. The corpse of the great Marius himself, 
which had been buried and not burned, was torn from its sepulchre on the 
banks of the Anio, and cast into the stream. This desecration of the funeral 
rites was an impiety of which the contests of the Romans had hitherto 
furnished no example. It was never forgotten by a shocked and offended 
peo-ple. The troubled ghost, says the poet of the civil wars, continued to 
haunt the spot, and scared the husbandmen from their labours on the eve of 
impending calamity. 


A great number of victims had already perished, when Catulus demanded of 
Sulla in the senate, ” Whom then shall we keep to enjoy our victory with, if 
blood continues to flow in our cities as abundantly as on the battlefield ?” A 
young JMetellus had the boldness to ask when there would be an end to 
these miseries, and how far he would proceed before they might hope to see 
them stayed. ” Spare not,” he added, ” whomsoever it is expedient to re- 
move ; only relieve from uncertainty those whom you mean to save.” Sulla 
coldly replied that he had not yet determined whom he would spare. “Tell 
us then,” exclaimed Metellus, ” whom you intend to punish.” Thereupon a 
list of proscriptions appeared containing eighty names. This caused a 


general murmur ; nevertheless, two days after, 230, and the next day as 
many more, were added to the list. And this proscription, in which Sulla 
had consulted no magistrate, was accompanied with a speech in which he 
said that he had proscribed all he could think of for the present ; by and by 
he might perhaps remember more. Rewards were offered for slaying the 
proscribed ; it was rendered capital to harbour them. Their descendants 
were declared incapable of j^ublic office, and their fortunes were 
confiscated to the use of the state, though in most cases they were actually 
seized and retained by private hands. Nor were the proscriptions confined to 
Rome ; they were extended to every city in Italy, and throughout the length 
and breadth of the peninsula neither temple nor domestic hearth offered 
security to the fugitives. From the first of December 82 to the first of June 
in the following year, this authorised sj’stem of murder was allowed to 
continue. Catiline, who had previously assassinated a brother, now got his 
victim’s name placed on the fatal list, in order to secure his estate. The 
favourites of Sulla, his slaves and f reedmen, drove a lucrative trade in 
selling the right to inscribe the names of persons whom any one wished to 
make away with. The dignity of public vengeance was prostituted to mere 
private pique and cupidity. ^ One man was killed for his house, another for 
his gardens, another for his baths. 2 One unfortunate wretch, who had never 
meddled with affairs, examined the lists out of mere curiosity. Horror-struck 
on seeing his own inscribed, ” My Alban farm,” he exclaimed, ” has ruined 
me ” ; and hardly had he spoken the words before the pursuers smote him. 


Sulla might smile to see the number of accomplices he had associated in his 
crimes, and he sought perhaps to render their share in these horrors more 
conspicuous by the rewards with which he loaded them. Upon Catiline, the 
boldest and readiest of his partisans, a man of blasted character and ruined 
fortunes, he heaped golden favours. The young Crassus, who had so 


[1 Mommsen^i quotes the sale of an estate valued at £61,000 or $.305,000 
for about £20 or $100 ; and rates the total proceeds of confiscation at 
£3,050,000 or $15,250,000. ] 


[2 Cicero S’ makes a grim pun which Guthrie Englished thus, “The same 
gentlemen who knocked down estates, knocked down men.” Later he says 


in the same oration that the slaughter was so great it reminded one of the 
battle of Lake Trasimene when Hannibal annihilated a Roman army. | 
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narrowly escaped the sword of Marius, now laid the foundation of the 
wealtli which earned liini the renown of the richest of the Romans. Pompey 
had executed without remorse his master’s vengeance upon captives taken 
in arms ; at his command he had consented to divorce his wife Antistia, and 
take in her stead Sulla’s step-daughter Metella; but he withheld his hand 
from the stain of the proscriptions, and scorned perhaps to enrich himself 
with the spoils of judicial massacre. Among the kinsmen of Marius was one 
whom Sulla himself vouchsafed to spare. Cains Julius Ciesar, then eighteen 
years of age, was connected by blood with Marius,\and by marriage with 
Cinna. Sulla contented himself with requiring him to repudiate his wife. 
Ctesar refused, and fled into the Sabine mountains. The assassins were on 
his track, wliile his friends at Rome exerted themselves to the utmost to 
obtain his pardon. The vestals interceded for him. 


Some of Sulla’s own adherents raised their voices in his favour, and pleaded 
his youth, his reckless temper and dissipated liabits, in proof of his 
innocence or harmlessness. ” I spare him,” exclaimed Sulla, ” but be-ware ! 
in that young trifler there is more than one Marius. ” Caesar was saved ; but 
he prudently repaired to the siege of Mytilene. 


The proscriptions were lists of selected victims, and though hundreds 
undoubtedly perished whose names had never been publicly devoted to 
slaughter, 3’et the number of the original citizens wlio fell in the massacres 
were not be3’ond the reach of computation. The accounts Ave have 
received vary indeed in this particular ; but of senators there were slain 
perhaps from one to two hundred, of knights between two and three 
thousand. The victims of a lower class were, we may suppose, 
proportionally more numerous. But the destruction of the Italians was far 
more sweeping and indiscriminate. Cities were dismantled, and even razed 


to the ground ; their lands were seized and distributed among the veterans 
of the Sullan armies, of whom 120,000 were located in colonies from one 
end of the peninsula to the other. The natives driven from their houses and 
estates were massacred in crowds ; according to popular tradition the 
Samnite people were utterly annihilated, and of all tlieir cities Beneventum 
alone remained standing. The inhabitants of the wretched Proeneste Avere 
slaughtered Avholesale. The Etrurians expiated with the direst persecution 
the tardy aid they had given to the common cause of the Italians. The great 
centres of their ancient civilisation had long fallen into decay, but a ncAV 
class of cities had risen upon their ruins, and attained riches and celebrity. 
Of these Spoletium, Volaterraj, Interamna, and Fsesuhe AA’ere delivered to 
Roman colonists ; the latter city Avas dismantled, and tlie new town of 
Florentia erected Avith the fragments of its ruins. Throughout large districts 
the population be-came almost entirely changed ; everywhere the chief 
people perished from the face of the land, and Avith them all that was 
distinctive in the manners and institutions, even in the language of the 
country. The civilisation of Etruria disappeared from the sight of men, to be 
rediscoA’ cred at tlie end of twenty centuries, among tlie b\iried tombs of 
forgotten lucumons. 


The same exterminating policy extended also to the provinces, Avlierever 
the temper of the natiA/e races seemed to resent the uncontrolled 
domination of tlie Roman conquerors. Sulla had chastised Greece and Asia 
Avitli a rod of iron. He noAV commissioned his lieutenants to chase his 
enemies from the retreats to Avhich they had been invited in Sicily, Africa, 
Gatd, and Spain. Metellus fell upon the Cisalj)ine province, Valerius 
Flaccus di-vastated the 


[1 The connection with Marius was not by blood but by marriage ; Julia, 
Caesar’s aunt, was the wife of Marius. | 
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Narbonensis, Pompey was despatched to punish the provinces of the south, 
and Annius was deputed to follow Sertorius into Spain and recover the vast 
regions which he had armed against the new government of Rome, and 
even against Rome herself. At the same time the republic was threatened 
with a renewal of her foreign warfare. The Thracians, never yet subdued, 
troubled the frontiers of Macedonia ; Mithridates was commencing a new 
movement in Asia ; the distressed and indignant population of. the eastern 
coasts had betaken themselves in vast numbers to the sea, and infested the 
waters of Greece and even Italy itself with fleets of pirate vessels. The 
mountains of Etruria and Sabellia, of Samnium and Lucania, swarmed with 
the miserable fugitives from spoliation and massacre, and armed bands 
roamed beneath the walls of populous cities ready to carry off any booty 
that fell in their way, and rendering both life and property everywhere 
insecure. Even the proprietors of estates leagued themselves with these 
wretched outcasts, and employed them to kidnap free citizens of the 
republic, to be buried as slaves in their forests, or chained in their factories. 


Sulla had returned to Rome laden with the spoils of war ; his troops had 
been gorged with plunder, and he could not plead for his proscriptions the 
demands of an insatiate soldiery. But the accumulating troubles of the 
empire, and the increasing armaments required in every quarter, demanded 
the opening of new sources of revenue. The provinces, harassed by war, 
were now crushed by imposts. Treaties and promises were alike 
disregarded. All were forced to contribute — not only the tributary states, 
but even those which had acquired by their services immunity and 
independence. To satisfy the requisitions made upon them, many cities were 
forced to pledge their public lands, their temples, their ports, and even the 
stones of their walls. Sulla took upon himself to sell the sovereignty of the 
independent kingdom of Egypt to Alexander II. Donatives were demanded 
of foreign kings and potentates. ^ 


” Zacharise,’” says Iline,\“in his book on L. Cornelius Sulla (i. 145), has 
hit the truth in saying: ‘ We must not imagine that these horrors and 
cruelties were caused by the passions so powerfully excited by the civil war, 
nor that they are to be attributed to Sulla’s implacability and vindictiveness, 
nor that Sulla simply connived at them, or ordered deeds which he could 
not prevent, surrounded as he was by an army drunk with victory and 


greedy for plunder. It is true some dark passions were at work, and in 
several instances Sulla acted from momentary whims or was influenced by 
angry passions. It is true that Sulla was obliged to be indulgent and 
forgiving to his soldiers because he was himself in want of indulgence and 
forgiveness. Nevertheless we have good reason to believe that on the whole 
Sulla acted on a deep and coolly meditated plan... . He intended that out of 
the work of destruction a new and vigorous Italy was to come forth with a 
population from whose gratitude or satisfaction he could confidently expect 
security for peace, and for that constitution of the republic which he was 
about to establish.’” With this Freeman agrees, when he says that Sulla 
“was not cruel in the sense of delighting in human suffering. Through the 
whole of Sulla’s tyranny there is nothing passionate ; it is not so much 
cruelty as recklessness of human life ; it is the cold, deliberating, 
exterminating policy of aman who has an object to fulfill, and who will let 
nothing stand in the way of that object, “o 


CHAPTER XIX. THE DICTATORSHIP OF SULLA 
[81-79 B.C.] 


The reign of violence and revolution dated from the victory of the Colline 
Gate, the first of November, 82. While the young Marius and his colleague 
still occupied the consular office, the master of Rome, omnipotent as he 
really was, could not legitimately be invested with any civil authority. The 
weapon which he wielded with such terrible effect was the unsheathed 
sword of his proconsular imperium. The tribunal, before which he cited the 
wretched victims of his policy or vengeance, was the military suggestum of 
the pr?etorian tent. The death of \Nlarius a few days later rendered vacant 
one of the consuls’ chairs. Carbo, who occupied the other, did not long 
survive, being taken in Sicily and executed by Pompey without respect to 
his rank or office. Before the close of the year the republic was left without 
a chief magistrate. The senate appointed L. Flaccus, one of Sulla’s officers, 
interrex to hold the assembly for the election of consuls for the term which 
was about to commence. But Flaccus, prompted by his imperator, 
proceeded to recommend the creation of a dictator. 


The senate obeyed, the people acquiesced, and after an interval of 120 
years, which had elapsed since Q. Fabius Maximus, the citizens beheld 
once more the four-and-twenty lictors, who invested with invidious 
splendour that union of civil and military pre-eminence of which their 
feelings and institutions were equally jealous. The dictatorship, they might 
remember, had been the rare resource of the patricians in ancient times, 
when they roused themselves to defend their hateful privileges against the 
just claims of the plebeians ; but since the rights of either class had been 
happily blended together, the office itself had ceased to have any 
significance. To revive it now, when no enemy was at the gates, was only to 
threaten the commons of Rome with a new aristocratical revolution, to 
menace rights and liberties acquired in a struggle of two hundred years, and 
on which the greatness and glory of Rome were confessedly founded. But 
all these misgivings were hushed in silence. “ 


In the vivid words of Plutarch in North’s old translation, Sulla in the 
beginning, was very modest and civil in all his prosperity, and gave great 
good hope that if he came to the authority of a prince, he would favour 
nobility well, and yet love, notwithstanding, the benefit of the people. And 
being moreover a man in his youth given all to pleasure, delighting to 
laugh, ready to pity, and weep for tender heart ; in that he became after so 
cruel and bloody, the great alteration gave manifest cause to condemn the 
increase of honour and authority, as the onl}’ means whereby men’s 
manners continue 
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not such as they were at the first, but still do change and vary, making some 
fools, others vain and fantastical, and others extremely cruel and unnatural. 
But whether that alteration of nature came by changing his state and 


condition, or that it was otherwise a violent breaking out of hidden malice, 
which then came to show itself, when the way of liberty was laid open ; this 
mat-ter is to be decided in some other treatise. So it came to pass, that Sulla 
fell to shedding of blood and filled all Rome with infinite and unspeakable 
murders ; for divers were killed for private quarrels, that had nothing to do 
with Sulla at an}’ time, who suffered his friends and those about him to 
work their wicked wills. 


But the most wicked and unjust act of all was that, he deprived the sons, 
and son’s sons of them whom he had killed, of all credit and good name, 
and besides that had taken all their goods as confiscate. And this was not 
only done in Rome, but also in all the cities of Italy throughout ; and there 
was no temple of any god whatsoever, no altar in anybody’s house, no 
liberty of hospital, nor father’s house, that was not imbrued with blood and 
horrible murder. For the husbands were slain in their wives’ arms, and the 
children on their mothers’ laps : and yet they which were slain for private 
hatred and malice, were nothing in respect of those that were murdered only 
for their goods. And they that killed them might well say, his goodly great 
house made that man die, his goodly fair garden the other ; and his hot 
baths another. 


But besides so many murders committed, yet were there other things also 
that grieved the people marvellously. For he proclaimed himself dictator, 
which office had not been of six score years before in use, and made the 
senate discharge him of all that was past, giving him free liberty afterwards 
to kill whom he would, and to confiscate their goods ; to destroy cities, and 
to build up new as he listed ; to take away kingdoms, and to give them 
where he thought good. And furthermore, he openly sold the goods 
confiscate, by the crier, sitting so proudly and stately in his chair of state, 
that it grieved the people more to see those goods packed up by them, to 
whom he gave and disposed them, than to see them taken from those that 
had forfeited them. For sometimes he would give a whole country, or the 
whole revenues of certain cities, unto women for their beauty, or unto 
pleasant jesters, minstrels, or wicked slaves made free ; and unto some, he 
would give other men’s wives by force, and make them to be married 
against their wills.” 


The people crouched beneath the brandished sword of the conqueror, and 
the acclamations of the nobles, who relied upon his stern resolution to crush 
the insolence of the tribunes and repel the advance of democracy. Even the 
narrow limit of six months which the law had been wont to as-sign to the 
duration of this extraordinary despotism was now disregarded. Sulla was 
required to reform and reconstitute the commonwealth ; he was allowed to 
determine for himself the period so arduous an enterprise would demand, 
nor less the principles and the means he should think fit to adopt. The 
Romans solemnly divested themselves of all their political rights, so long as 
the great reformer should deem it expedient to exercise autocratic control 
over them. To Sulla they committed without limit or question the power of 
life and death over citizens and subjects, of amercing his enemies and 
rewarding his friends, of building cities or destroying them, of giving away 
kingdoms or incorporating them in the empire. In order perhaps to mark 
more conspicuously the pre-eminence of this sovereign power above the 
legitimate dictatorship of ancient times, Sulla required that the consulship 
should coexist with it in a state of degrading subordination. He allowed the 
centuriate assembly to elect M. Tullius Decula and Cneius 
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Dolabella for the year 81. In the following year he assumed the consular 
fasces himself in conjunction with Metellus Pius, while still retaining the 
ensigns of the dictatorship. He was elected a second time for the year 79 ; 
but his ambition was by this time satisfied and he declined the proffered 
title. 


Proscription and massacre had cleared the ground for the social edifice 
which Sulla proposed to construct. With a blind and arrogant predilection 
for the traditionary forms of the ancient Roman municipality, he resolved to 
restore, as far as circumstances could be moulded thereto, by the harshest 
exercise of his prerogative, the civil ascendency of the old Roman families. 
To re-enact indeed the letter of the old oligarchical constitution, as it had 
existed before the days of plebeian encroachment, was impossible ; but he 


hoped at least to reanimate its spirit. Tlie temper however of the dictator 
was too impetuous and vehement for an undertaking requiring the most 
delicate management. His reforms were bold and decisive, they Avere 
conceived on a single great idea, and executed with consistency and vigour 
; but they were not adopted with any consideration for the genuine 
tendencies of society, and accordingly they struck no root in the mind of the 
people. Sulla, we have seen, had cut off two hundred senators with the 
sword of the proscriptions ; Marius had probably slaughtered an equal 
number. The remnant had been decimated on the field of battle. To 
replenish this frightful void the dictator selected three hundred from the 
equestrian order ; but however respectable in birth and rank these new 
senators may have been, they could hardly restore the lustre of the great 
council of the state, which had formerly owed its chief authority to the 
personal distinction of its members. We may conjecture that the numbers of 
the body thus reconstructed amounted to about six hundred. The vacancies 
which thenceforth occurred were probably more than supplied by the 
regular succession to the benches of the senate of the men who had filled 
certain high offices. Twenty quicstors were elected annually, and passed 
into it in due rotation. 


The principle of hereditary succession to the senate was never recognised 
under the Roman Republic, but the practical restriction of the great offices 
from which it was replenished to one or two hundred families, allowed none 
of the chief Roman houses to remain unrepresented in the great council of 
the nation. To these houses Sulla wished to confine the entire legislation of 
the commonwealth. He repealed the lex Hortensia‘ by wliicli the 
resolutions of the tribes were invested with the force of law, and gave to the 
senate alone the initiation of all legal enactments. To the senate lie 
transferred once more the exclusive possession of the judieia, while he 
extended the authority of the qucestiones perpetuce, or standing 
commissions for the trial of political offences, to a large class of criminal 
cases, which had hitherto fallen under the cognisance of the popular 
assemblies. Nothing however so much advanced the influence of the senate 
as the limitations Sulla placed upon tlie functions of the tribunate. He 
deprived the champions of the people of the right of proposing measures in 
tlie assembly of the tribes, forbade them to exercise their arbitrary veto 
upon the legislation of the curia, and restricted their protectorate of the 


plebs to the relief of individuals in a few trifling cases of civil or criminal 
process. Whatever shadow of authority the olfice of tribune might still 
retain, a stigma was cast upon it by the decree which declared its holder 
incapable of succeeding to any of the chief magistracies of the state. 
Ambitious men disdained an office condemned to silence and obscurity. By 
the disparagement of its leaders the assembly of 


[1 That is, without the consent of the senate. | 
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the tribes lost all its real power [though it could make laws with the senate’s 
consent and elect certain inferior magistrates]. As for the assembly by 
centuries, Sulla seems to have felt the impossibility of restoring the 
complicated machinery by which the citizens were enrolled in classes, 
according to their means, and the numbers of the lower ranks balanced by 
an artificial adjustment. If he could not restore in this popular assembly the 
preponderance which the Servian constitution had secured to property, the 
superiority he conferred upon the senate in the matter of legislation might 
suffice to keep the comitia in due subordination. The assembly of the 
centuries retained the election to the higher magistracies; the dictator relied 
on the influence of wealth, rank, and dignity, in breaking down the 
independence of the electors, alread} sapped by the prevalent dissolution 
of manners and degeneracy of public feeling. Nevertheless, he took from 
the people the appointment to the college of pontiffs, and placed the great 
political engine of the state religion in the hands of a self-elective 
corporation of the noblest members of the aristocracy. 


The senate thus planted one foot on the neck of the knights, the other on 
that of the commons. Having, as we have seen, almost recreated it by one 
enormous draft from an inferior order, Sulla wished to insure the 
permanence of its constitution, and he would have looked, we may suppose, 
with jealousy on the independent action of the censorship, which ought to 
have called all its members to account every fifth year, and summarily 


ejected the unworthy. Accordingly he allowed no censors to execute their 
functions during his retention of power, nor was their venerable office 
revived for several years afterwards. The slaughter of the civil wars had 
caused a frightful reduction in the old Roman population. It was necessary 
to take measures for recruiting it, and on this account, perhaps, more than 
from any regard for the promises he had made at an earlier period, the 
dictator abstained from closing the franchise against the Italians. He 
showed his contempt for the needy and venal populace by the 
enfranchisement at one blow of ten thousand slaves, the miserable remnant 
of the families of proscribed and murdered citizens. Left without masters 
they would have endangered the tranquillity of the commonwealth, but 
enrolled among the citizens they might become themselves masters in their 
turn, and help to keep the oppressed and discontented in subjection, both at 
home and abroad. They might at least de-vote themselves to the policy of 
the dictator. 


The establishment of military colonies was one of the most important 
measures of the dictator. Besides satisfying claims he dared not disregard, 
he might hope to make these establishments the bulwark of his reforms. If 
so, we shall presently see how much he miscalculated their effect. But the 
change they produced in the social and political aspect of Italy was neither 
light nor transient. One hundred and twenty thousand legionaries, as has 
been said, received lands in the most fertile parts of the peninsula, and with 
them, of course, the franchise of the city, if they did not already possess it. 
This was carrying out an Agrarian law more sweeping and far more 
arbitrary than the Gracchi had even ventured to conceive. But these same 
legionaries, thus pampered and enriched, became the most restless and 
dangerous members of the bod} politic. Scattered broadcast over the face 
of the land, they became the prolific seed of disturbance and revolution. 


[1 Now that they were dispersed among all the tribes, and thus seemingly 
deprived of influence in the elections, the Italians could, in reality, if they 
chose, exercise far greater influence than when confined to a few tribes of 
their own, which always voted last. In all the assemblies they now stood on 
an equal footing with the rest of the citizens. ] 
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Sulla’s legislation, besides its grand political bearings, descended to many 
minute particulars of social and civil economy. His enemies had revelled in 
the enjoyment of many successive consulships ; he forbade any magistrate 
to fill the same office twice within a period of ten years. Casting a jealous 
eye on the proconsular imperium, the foundation of his own extraordinary 
power, he enacted a law of treason {maiestas’), which defined the crimes of 
leaving the province, leading forth the legions, and attacking a foreign 
potentate without express command of the senate and people. Like otlier 
statesmen of antiquity, he was fully possessed with the notion that the moral 
character of a nation can be reformed and maintained by sumptuary laws. 
Accordingly, he sought to restrict the luxuries of the wealthy, in which the 
imitation of foreign tastes caused, perhaps, more scandal than the actual 
excess. He fixed the precise sums which might be expended on the 
pleasures of the table, and assigned three hundred sesterces, about sixty 
shillings, for suppers on the Calends, Ides, and Nones, and certain of the 
most solemn festivals of the year. He went even further in the same delusive 
path, in fixing the prices of articles by arbitrary enactment. Such laws could 
not outlast even the brief rule of the imposer himself, and Sulla seems, 
indeed, to have set the example of disregarding them in person. 
Nevertheless the same ineffective legislation continued to be frequently 
repeated at later periods. 


Among other precautions for guarding the morality of the people, Sulla had 
denounced the vengeance of the law against the crimes of murder and 
adultery. But he lived himself in a course of notorious profligacy, and 
besides the guilt of the proscriptions, he showed that no law could deter him 
from shedding blood to gratify a momentary passion, or, at least, to confirm 
his enactments by terror. Lucretius Ofella, the officer who had so long 
blockaded Prseneste, ventured to disregard the dictator’s provision for 
confining the suit for the consulship to persons who had been already 
praetors. Sulla admonished him to desist ; nevertheless he persisted in his 
claim. A centurion poniarded him in the middle of the Forum. When the 


people dragged the assassin to the dictator’s tribunal, he commanded them 
to let the man go, avowing that he had acted by his own orders ; and he 
proceeded, with the rude humour which he affected, to relate a story, how a 
labourer, being annoyed by vermin, twice stopped from liis work to pluck 
them off ; the third time he cast them without mercy into tlie fire. ” Twice,” 
said Sulla, ** I have conquered and spared you ; take care lest, a third time, I 
consume you utterly.” 


ABDICATION OF SULLA 


Such acts and such language were, however, rather ebullitions of a spoiled 
and vicious temper than any deliberate expression of contempt for law, or 
the assertion of an unlimited despotism. The reigning principle of Sulla’s 
actions was still an affectation of legality. He pretended, at least, to consider 
the oligarchical constitution of the early republic the only legitimate model 
for its renovation. The success of his schemes of ambition, the overthrow of 
all his opponents, the complete restoration, as he imagined, of the principles 
to which he had devoted himself, all combined to work upon a mind ])rf)iie 
to superstition and addicted to fatalism, and changed liim from a jealous 
partizan into an arrogant fanatic. Sulla claimed to be the favourite 
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of fortune, the only divinity in whom he really believed. His reforms were 
complete, his work accomplished, his part performed ; he feared to tempt 
his patroness by trespassing another moment on her kindness. By resigning 
his power he sought to escape the Nemesis which haunted his dreams. 


In the year 79 Sulla abdicated the dictatorship. He could say that it had been 
conferred upon him for the reconstitution of the commonwealth, and having 
done what he was appointed to do, it was no longer his to enjoy. But if the 
Romans were amazed at this act of sublime self-sacrifice, it was with a 
feeling akin to awe that they beheld the tyrant descend from his blood- 
stained tribunal and retire with unmoved composure to the privacy of a 
suburban villa. Aged and infirm,’ and sated perhaps with pleasure as well 
as ambition, it is not too much to believe that such a man as Sulla was 
indifferent to life, and little troubled by the risk to which he might thus ex- 
pose himself from the daggers of his enemies. But in truth, while his 
veteran colonists were sworn to maintain his policy, his person was not 
unprotected, by bands of armed attendants. When the magistrate of a 


neighbouring town, in the expectation of the old man’s death, delayed 
paying the local contribution to the 


restoration of the Capi- ^ Lictor 
tol, for the completion of 


which Sulla was anxious, as the only thing wanting to complete his career 
of prosperity, he could send men to seize the defaulter and even inflict death 
upon him. Sulla was evidently secure against the vengeance of his victim’s 
relatives. It may also be remarked that such vengeance would have been 
foreign to the habits of the Romans. However little they scruple to use the 
dagger to cut off a political enemy in the midst of his career, there is no 
instance perhaps in their history of exacting personal retribution from one 
who had ceased to possess the power of injuring. 


There was, moreover, in Sulla a haughty contempt for mankind, and 
consequently for its highest aims and pleasures. Even while devoting his 
utmost energies to the pursuit of political eminence and the achievement of 
a national revolution, he could smile with grim moroseness at the vanity of 
his own exploits, and the hollo wness of his triumphs. He paused in the 


[^ Appian,c? however, one of our best authorities for Sulla, says that “he 
was still of virile age and sound constitution.” ] 
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midst of his career to break the toy with which he had so long amused 
himself. He had commenced life as a frivolous sensualist ; he wished for 
nothing better than to finish it as a decrepit debauche. At the moment of 
laying down his ollice he made an offering of the tenth of his substance to 
Hercules, and feasted the people magnilieently ; so mucli, indeed, did the 
preparations made exceed what was required, that vast heaps of the 


superfluous supplies were thrown with ostentatious prodigality into the 
river. 


In the midst of these entertainments, lasting several days, Metella, the 
consort to wliom he was most permanently attached, fell sick and died. As 
the favourite and perliaps tlie priest of Venus, his house might not be 
polluted by the presence of death, and lie was required to send her a 
divorce, and cause her to be removed while still breathing. The custom he 
observed strictly, through superstition ; but the law which limited the cost of 
funerals, though enacted by himself, he violated in the magnificence of her 
obsequies. Retiring to his villa at Cuma) he finally relinquislied the reins of 
government. Surrounded by buffoons and dancers, he indulged to the last in 
every sensual excess which his advancing years and growing infirmities 
permitted. Nevertheless he did not wholly abandon literature. He amused 
himself with reading Aristotle and Theophrastus, and dictating memoirs of 
his own life, upon which he was employed, it is said, only two days before 
his decease. In those pages he recorded how astrologers had assured him 
that it was his fate to die after a happy life, at the very height of his 
prosperity. Stained with the blood of so many thousand victims, and 
tormented with a loathsome disease— for his bowels corrupted and bred 
vermin, and neitlier medicines nor ablutions could mitigate the noisome 
stench of his putrefaction — in this faith he persisted to the last, and quitted 
the world without a symptom either of remorse or repining. He believed 
that a deceased son appeared to him in a dream, and entreated him to rest 
from his troubles, and go with him to rejoin his lost Metella and dwell with 
her in eternal peace and tranquillity. Fearful perhaps of the fate of Marius, 
he directed that his body should be burned ; whereas it had ever been the 
custom of his house to inter the remains of their dead. A monument was 
erected to him in the Campus Martins, which was standing in the time of 
Plutarch, after the lapse of two centuries and the events of several 
revolutions. It bore an inscription, ascribed to Sulla himself, which said that 
none of his friends ever did him a kindness and none of his foes a wrong 
without being largely requited. Sulla survived his abdication about twelve 
months, and died in the year 78, at the age of sixty. 


ROME S DEBT TO SULLA 


Slowly and with many a painful struggle the Roman commonwealth had 
outgrown the narrow limits of a rustic municipality. The few hundred 
families which formed the original nucleus of her citizenship, and which in 
her earliest and simplest days had sulhced to execute all the functions of her 
government, had been compelled to incorporate allies and rivals in their 
own body, to enlarge their views, and to expand their institutions. The main 
object of Sulla’s policy was to revive at least the spirit of the old 
restrictions. The old families themselves had perished almost to a man ; he 
replaced them by a newer growth ; but he strove to pare away the accre- 
tions of ages, and restore the government of the vast empire of Rome to a 
small section of her children. Tlie attempt was l)lind and bigoted ; it Avas 
not less futile than unjust. It contravened the essential principle of national 
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growth ; while the career of conquest, to which the Romans devoted 
themselves, required the fullest expansion and the most perfect freedom of 
development. 


Nevertheless the legislation of Sulla was undoubtedly supported by a vast 
mass of existing prejudice. He threw himself into the ideas of his time, as 
far as they were interpreted by history, by tradition, and by religious usage. 
The attempt to enlarge the limits of the constitution was in fact opposed to 
every acknowledged principle of polity. It was regarded equally by its 
opponents and its promoters as anomalous and revolutionary. It had as yet 
no foundation in argument, or in any sense of right, as right was then 
understood. Society at Rome was in a highly artificial state ; and Sulla with 
many of his ablest contemporaries, mistook for the laws of nature the 
institutions of an obsolete and forgotten expediency. But nature was 
carrying on a great work, and proved too strong for art. Ten years sufficed 
to overthrow the whole structure of this reactionary legislation, and to 


launch the republic once more upon the career of growth and development. 
The champions of a more liberal policy sprang up in constant succession, 
and contributed, perhaps unconsciously, to the great work of union and 
comprehension, which was now rapidly in progress. The spirit of isolation 
which had split Greece and Italy into hundreds of separate communities was 
about to give w^ay to a general yearning for social and moral unity. The 
nations were to be trained by the steady development of the Roman 
administration. 


But though Sulla’s main policy was thus speedily overthrown, he had not 
lived in vain. As dictator he wasted his strength in attempting what, if 
successful, would have destroyed his country ; but as proconsul he had 
saved her. The tyranny of the Roman domination had set the provinces in a 
blaze. Slitliridates had fanned the flame. Greece and Asia had revolted. 
The genius of the king of Pontus might have consolidated an empire, such 
as Xerxes might have envied, on either shore of the JEgean Sea. But at this 
crisis of her fate, hardly less imminent than when Hannibal was wresting 
from her allies and subjects within the Alps, Rome had confided her 
fortunes to the prowess of Sulla. The great victory of Chseronea checked 
the dissolution of her empire. The invader was hurled back across the “gean 
; the cities of Greece returned reluctantly to their obedience, never more to 
be tempted to renounce it. Sulla followed Mithridates into Asia ; one by one 
he recovered the provinces of the republic. He bound his foe by treaties to 
abstain from fomenting their discontents. He left his officers to enforce 
submission to his decrees, and quartered the armies of Rome upon the 
wretched populations of the East. The pressing danger of the moment was 
averted, though it took twenty years more to subdue the power of 
Mithridates, and reduce Asia to passive submission. Rome was relieved 
from the last of her foreign invaders ; and this was the great work of Sulla, 
which deserved to immortalise his name in her annals.‘ 


Nevertheless this rolling back of the tide of aggression, and the return of the 
legions of the republic to the limits of her former conquests, had no effect in 
healing the internal sickness of which the irritation of the provinces was 
only symptomatic. The triumph of her arms and the sense of security it 
engendered only served to redouble her oppressions and to aggravate the 


misery of her subjects. The course of events will lead us on some future 
occasion to trace the remains of resentment and hatred towards Rome, 


[‘ This achievement of Sulla is perhaps exajigerated. Either Marius or 
Sertorius would have been able to put down Mithridates, and restore order 
in the East. ‘Sulla’s chief service was the reform of the courts and the 
improvement of the administration. ] 
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[81-79 B.C.] which I’ liigered lonj/ in some regions of Italy itself : but for 
the most part the Italians were now satisfied ; they were content to regard 
the city of Romulus as their own metropolis ; and while they enjoyed the 
fruits of her wide-wasting domination, gradually learned to take a pride in 
her name. But beyond the Ionian and the Tyrrhenian seas the same ardent 
vows were formed for enfranchisement which had precipitated upon Rome 
the Marsians and the Samnites ; in more than one quarter the old struggle of 
the Social Wars was about to be renewed on wider and more distant theatres 
: but the elements of strife were now more complicated than before ; the 
parties engaged were more thoroughly alien from each other ; the hostility 
of Rome’s new enemies was the more inveterate as they had less sympathy 
with her institutions, and were ambitious of overthrowing rather tlian of 
sharing them. The second period of tlie civil wars of Rome opens with the 
revolt of the Iberians in the west, and the maritime devastations of the 
pirates in the east. 


THE ROMAN PROVINCES 


Italia, the region to which the privileges of the city had been conceded by 
the Plautian law, was bounded, as we have seen, by a line drawn across the 
neck of the peninsula from the Rubicon on the Adriatic, to the Isere on the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. To the north and south lay two provinces which held the 
first rank in political importance : on the one hand Gallia, or Gaul within 
the Alps ; on the other the island of Sicily. The Gaulish i)rovince was 
divided into two districts by the Padus, or the Po, from whence they derived 
their denominations respectively, according as they lay within or beyond 
that river. 


But the whole of this rich and extensive territory was placed under the 
command of a single proconsul, and the citizens soon learned to regard with 
jealousy a military force which menaced their own liberties at the same 
time that it maintained the obedience of their subjects. Sicily, on the other 
hand, though tranquil and generally contented, and requiring but a slender 
force to control it, was important to the republic from the abundance of its 
harvests, to which the city could most confidently look for its necessary 
supplies of grain. Next among the provinces in proximity to Rome were the 
islands of Sardinia and Corsica, of which the former also furnished Italy 
with grain ; but both were rudely and imperfectly cultivated, and the 
unhealthiness of the larger island especially continued to keep it below 
many far remoter regions in wealth, population, and intelligence. The first 
province the Romans had acquired beyond their own seas was Spain, where 
their arms had made slow but steady progress from the period of their 
earliest contests Avith the Carthaginians, altliough the legions had never yet 
penetrated into its wildest and most distant fastnesses. The connection 
between Rome and her Iberian dependencies was long maintained 
principally by sea, while the wide territory intervening between tlie Alps 
and Pyrenees was still occupied by numerous free and jealous communities. 
But in the course of the last half-century the republic had acquired the 
command of the coast of the Gulf of Lyons ; her roads were prolonged from 
Ariminum to Barcino and Valentia, while the communications of lier armies 
were maintained by numerous fortified positions in the Further Gaul, and a 
secure and wealthy province extending from the Var to the Garonne. 


The Adriatic and the Ionian straits separated Italy from her eastern 
acquisitions. The great provinces of Illyricum and Macedonia comprised 
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the whole expanse of territory from the Adriatic to the JEgean Sea, and 
were divided from one another by the long mountain ridges of Boion and 
Scardus. Ancient Greece, from Thermopylae to Cape Malea, constituted a 
single command under the title of Achaia. With Asia, Rome communicated 
principally by sea, the route of the Hellespont being insecure, and the 
barbarous tribes of Thrace but imperfectly subjected. The province of Asia, 
recovered by Sulla, was held by an imperator with a numerous army, 
destined to control the dependent potentates of Bithynia, Cilicia, and 
Cappadocia. The eastern proconsul watched the movements of Mithridates, 
and unravelled his intrigues with every court from the Halys to the Tigris. 
He intruded himself into the affairs of Cyprus, Palestine, and Egypt, hunted 
down the mountaineers of Crete, and menaced with the vengeance of the 
republic the buccaneers who swarmed in every harbour of the eastern 
Mediterranean. On the southern coasts of the great inland sea the domain 
which once belonged to Carthage, limited on either side by the lesser Syrtis 
and the river Bagradas, formed the proconsular province of Africa ; while 
the five cities of the Pen-tapolis acknowledged their entire dependence on 
the will of the republic. The extent of her empire under Sulla was hardly 
one-half of that which it attained under Augustus and Trajan. 


The various relations in which the different classes of the provincial 
population stood to the ruling city, have been compared with the 
constitution of a Roman household. The colonies of Roman citizens planted 
in the provinces, enjoying the full exercise of their national rights, and 
presenting a miniature of the metropolis herself, held the position of the son 
towards the paterfamilias. The conquered races, which had thrown 
themselves on the victor’s mercy, were subjected to his dominion as 
unreservedly as the slave to that of his master. Those among them to whom 
the state had restored their lands and institutions, occupied a place 


analogous to that of freedmen. Some cities or nations had voluntarily 
sought a connection with Rome on terms of alliance, but with 
acknowledged inferiority. Others again stood on a more independent 
footing, offering a mutual interchange of good offices and citizenship ; and 
lastly, there were some which entered into confederacy with the republic 
with perfect equality of rights on either side. All these had their prototypes 
respectively in the clients, the guests and the friends of the Roman noble. 
Within the limits of each Roman province there were generally some states 
which stood in these several relations to the republic ; and the strictness of 
the military and civil administration was maintained or relaxed towards 
them according to their respective claims. But after all the mass of the 
provincial population belonged to the class of dediticii, that is, of those who 
had originally submitted without conditions, the slaves, as they may be 
termed, of the great Roman family. These were subjected to the severest 
fiscal and other burdens, enhanced by the rapacity of their rulers, who, from 
the consul or praetor to the lowest of their officers, preyed upon them 
without remorse and without satiety. 


The appointment to the provincial commands was left ordinarily in the 
hands of the senate ; nevertheless, the people had always regarded it as their 
own indefeasible prerogative, and sometimes, at the instigation of their 
demagogues, had not hesitated to resume it. It was the general rule that the 
consuls and praetors, after serving their year of office in the city, should 
proceed to administer for one, or sometimes for three years, the affairs of a 
province. The state placed large standing armies at their disposal, and threw 
enormous patronage into their hands ; while their ambition, avarice, or 
mutual 
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rivalry, far more than any sense of the i)ublic interests, impelled them to 
exert themselves, during their brief career, in reducing frontier tribes, in 
quelling insurrections which their own injustice excited, and, whenever they 
could lind an excuse for it, in annihilating the ancient liberties and 


privileges still retained by the more favoured classes of the provincials. 
Surrounded by an army of otHcials, all creatures of their own, all engaged 
in the same work of carving fortunes for themselves and abetting their 
colleagues, the proconsuls had little sense of responsibility to the central 
government, and glutted their cupidity without restraint. Of all the 
provinces the Cisalpine and Macedonia, and latterly Asia, were the richest 
and most amply furnished with military armaments, and on both these 
accounts they were generally coveted by the consuls, and distributed 
between them by lot. The tithes, tolls, and other imposts, from which the 
public revenue was drawn, were farmed by Roman contractors, belonging 
generally to the order of knights, who had few opportunities of rising to the 
highest political offices at home. The connivance of their superiors in the 
province, backed by the corrupt state of public feeling in Rome, shielded, to 
a great extent, the sordid arts by which they were accustomed to defraud 
both the government and its subjects. 


The means of enrichment which the provinces afforded to the nobility 
became the ultimate object of the deepest political intrigues. A man of 
ruined fortune looked to the office of proconsul as the sole means of 
retrieving his affairs. To obtain it, he allied himself with the chief or the 
party by whose influence he might hope to rise successively through the 
various steps which led to the consulship. He first sued for the post of 
quiestor ; after a due interval he might hope to be elected aedile, next 
praitor, and ultimately consul. His grand object was then obtained ; for upon 
the expiration of his term of ollice he departed as governor to a consular 
province, from the emoluments of which he calculated on repaying the 
expenses of his numerous contests, on liquidating the debt of gratitude to 
his adherents, and accumulating a vast fortune for his own gratification or 
the advancement of his party. 


The cupidity which animated individuals was in fact the mainspring of the 
political factions of the time. The spoil of the provinces was the bait with 
which the popular leaders had lured the Italians to their standards. All the 
legal rights of citizenship had been conceded, but the old oligarchic 
families, dignitied by historic associations, and revelling in the wealth 
accumulated by centuries of conquest, still hoped to maintain their grasp of 
the larger share of honours and emoluments, which they contrived to make 


generally accessible only to the richest. They still looked with scorn 
themselves, and infused the same sentiment into their inferiors, on the ” 
new men,” the men of talents and education, but of moderate origin and 
fortune, who were striving on all sides to thrust themselves into public 
notice. The judicia was the great instrument by which they protected their 
monopoly ; for by keeping this in their own hands, they could quash every 
attempt at revealing, by legal process, the enormities of the provincial 
administration. But as far as each party succeeded in retaining or extorting a 
share in the plunder, the same system was carried on by both. It would be 
unfair to point to either as exceeding the other in rapacity andtyrann}’. The 
distress and alienation of the provinces became the pressing evil and danger 
of the times. Adventurers sprang up in every quarter, and found a floating 
mass of discontent around them, from which they were certain of deriving 
direct assistance, or meeting at least with sullen approbation. 
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The original vice of the provincial administration of the republic consisted 
in the principle, openly avowed, that the native races were to be regarded as 
conquered subjects. The whole personnel of the civil and military 
government of the provinces was literally quartered upon the inhabitants ; 
houses and establishments were provided for it at the cost of the provincials 
; the proconsul’s outfit, or vasarium, was perhaps generally defrayed by a 
grant from the public treasury, but the sums required for his maintenance, 
and that of his retinue, known by the name of salarium, was more 
commonly charged upon the local revenues. The proconsul himself indeed 
was supposed, in strictness, to serve the commonwealth gratuitously for the 
honour of the office ; but practically he was left to remunerate himself by 
any indirect means of extortion he chose to adopt. As the supreme judicial 
as well as military authority there was no appeal against either the edicts he 
issued, or the interpretation he put upon them. The legions in occupation of 
the province were maintained at free quarters, and their daily pay supplied 
by the contributions of the inhabitants. The landowners were burdened with 
a tithe or other proportion of their produce, as a tribute to the conquering 


city. This payment was in most cases made by a composition, in which the 
proconsul was instructed to drive the hardest bargain he could for his 
employers. The local revenues were raised for the most part by direct taxes 
and customs’ dues ; and these were generally farmed by Roman contractors, 
who made large fortunes from the transaction. Public opinion at home was 
such as rather to stimulate than to check their extortions. For it was a settled 
maxim of Roman policy that every talent extracted from the coffers of the 
provincial for the enrichment of the ruling caste was the transfer of so much 
of the sinews of war to the state from its enemies. But the rulers of the 
world were not content with the extortion of money from their subjects. An 
era of taste in art had recently dawned upon the rude conquerors of the East, 
and every proconsul, qusestor, and legatus was smitten with the desire to 
bring home trophies of Greek and Asiatic civilisation. 


Those among them ambitious of ingratiating themselves with their fellow- 
citizens sought out the most celebrated statues and pictures, and even the 
marble columns of edifices, for the decoration of public places in the city. 
They did not scruple to violate the shrines of the gods, and ransomed 
rebellious cities for the plunder of their favourite divinities. This thirst for 
spoil led to acts of abominable cruelty : where persuasion failed, punish- 
ments and tortures were unsparingly resorted to ; the proconsul and his 
officials were all bound together in a common cause, and the impunity of 
the subordinates was repaid by zeal for the interests of the chief. Of those 


Punishment of a Traitor 
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who could refrain from open violence, and withhold their hands from the 
plunder of temples and palaces, few could deny themselves the sordid gains 
of monej’-lending usury. The demands of the government were enforced 
without compunction, and the provincial communities were repeatedly 
driven to pledge their sources of revenue to Roman capitalists. The law 
permitted the usurer to recover his dues by the severest process. In a 
celebrated instance the agent of one of the most honourable men at Rome 
could shut up the senators of a provincial town in their curia, till five of 
them actually died of starvation, to recover the debts due to his principal. 


When indeed this intolerable tyranny reached its height, the provinces 
might sometimes enjoy the sweets of revenge, though with little prospect of 
redress, or of any alleviation of their lot. In a government by parties, the 
misdeeds of one set of men could not fail to rouse the pretended indignation 
of another ; and while the factions of Rome contended for the prerogatives 
of conquest, they tried to brand each other with the iniquity of their abuse. 
The domination of the senators, as established by Sulla, soon provoked the 
jealous animadversions of their excluded rivals. Their administration of the 
provinces, protected as it was by the tribunals in which they reigned 
themselves supreme, presented a vulnerable point of attack, and against the 
crimes of the senatorial proconsuls the deadliest shafts of the popular 
orators were directed. The remains of Roman eloquence have preserved to 
us more than one full-length portrait of a proconsular tyrant. It is impossible 
indeed to rely upon the fidelity of the colouring, or the correctness even of 
the lines ; nevertheless the general impression they leave upon us is amply 
borne out by numerous independent testimonies. There is a limit in the 
possible and the probable even to the rhetorical exaggerations of the Roman 
demagogues. A slight sketch from one of these pictures may suffice to give 
us an idea of the frightful originals. 


THE CAREER OF VERRES 


About the period of Sulla’s abdication, a young noble named Caius Verres 
accompanied the praetor Dolabella to his government of Cilicia (80). At 
Sicyon in Achaia, he chose to demand a sum of money of the chief 
magistrate of the city, and being refused, shut him up in a close chamber 
with a fire of green wood, to extort the gratuity he required. From the same 
place he carried off several of the finest statues and paintings. At Athens he 
shared with his chief the plunder of the temple of Minerva, at Delos that of 
Apollo ; at Chios, ErythriB, Halicarnassus, and elsewhere on the line of his 
route, he perpetrated similar acts of rapine. Samos possessed a temple 
venerated throughout Asia ; Verres rifled both the temple and the city itself. 
The Samians complained to the governor of Asia ; they were recommended 
to carry their complaints to Rome. Perga boasted a statue of Diana, coated 
with gold ; Verres scraped off the gilding, Miletus offered him the escort of 
one of her finest ships ; he detained it for his own use and sold it. At 
Lampsacus he sought to dishonour the daughter of the first citizen of the 
place ; her father and brother ventured to defend her : one of his attendants 
was Slain. Verres seized the pretext to accuse them both of an attempt on his 
life, and the Roman governor of the province obliged him by cutting off the 
heads of both. Such were the atrocities of the young ruffian, while yet a 
mere dependent of the proconsul, with no charge or office of his own. 
Being appointed qu?estor he extended his exactions over every district of 
the province, and speedily amassed, by the avowal of his own principal, 
from two 
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to three million sesterces [about £24,000, or f 120,000] beyond the 
requisitions of the public service. 


Verres could now pay for his election to the prsetorship in the city. For one 
year he dispensed his favourable judgments to wealthy suitors at home, and 


on its termination sailed for the province of Sicily. Here his conduct on the 
tribunal was marked by the most glaring venality. He sold everything, both 
his patronage and his decisions, making sport of the laws of the country and 
of his own edicts, of the religion, the fortunes, and the lives of the 
provincials. During the three years of his government, not a single senator 
of the sixty-five cities of the island was elected without a gratuity to the 
propraetor. He imposed arbitrary requisitions of many hundred thousand 
bushels of grain upon the communities already overburdened with their 
authorised tithes. He distributed cities among his favourites with the air of a 
Persian despot ; Lipara he gave to a boon companion, Segesta to an actress, 
Herbita to a courtesan. These exactions rapidly depopulated the country. At 
the period of his arrival, the territory of Leontium possessed eighty-three 
farms ; in the third year of the Verrine administration only thirty-two 
remained in occupation. At Motya the number of tenanted estates had fallen 
from 188 to 101, at Herbita from 257 to 120, at Argyrona from 250 to 80. 
Throughout the province more than one-half of the cultivated lands were 
abandoned by their miserable owners, as if the scourge of war or pestilence 
had passed over the island. 


But Verres was an amateur and an antiquary, and had a taste for art as well 
as a thirst for lucre. At every city where he stopped on his progresses he 
extorted gems, vases, and trinkets from his hosts, or from any inhabitant 
whom he understood to possess them. No one ventured to complain ; there 
was no redress even for a potentate in alliance with the republic, such as 
Antiochus, king of Syria, who was thus robbed of a splendid candelabrum 
enriched with jewels, which he was about to dedicate in the Capitol of 
Rome. All these objects of art were sent off to Italy to decorate the villa of 
the propraetor ; nor were the antiques and curiosities he amassed less 
valuable than the ornaments of gold and silver. Finally Verres laid his hands 
on certain statues of Ceres and Diana, the special objects of worship among 
the natives, who were only allowed the consolation of coming to offer them 
their sacrifices in his gardens. 


Nor did the extortions of Verres fall upon the Sicilians alone. He cheated 
the treasury at Rome of the sums advanced to him in payment of corn for 
the consumption of the city. He withheld the necessary equipments from the 
fleet which he was directed to send against the pirates, and applied them to 


his own use. The fleet was worsted by the enemy, and the propraetor caused 
its officers to be executed for cowardice. His lictors sold to the victims’ 
relatives the miserable favour of despatching them at one blow. He crowned 
his enormities by punishing one of the ruling caste with death. Gavius, a 
Roman trader, he confined in the quarries of Sj’ra-cuse ; the man escaped, 
was retaken, and fastened to a cross on the beach within sight of Italy, that 
he might address to his native shores his plaintive but ineffectual 
exclamation, ” I am a Roman citizen ! “ 


Such is a specimen of the charges which could be plausibly advanced 
against a Roman oificer, and which the criminal, though backed by the 
united influence of his party, and defended by the most experienced and 
successful advocate of his times, shrank from rebutting. In most cases 
however the governor accused of tyranny or malversation could screen 
himself by bribing his judges, who besides their natural anxiety to absolve 
one 
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of their own order of crimes which might in turn be imputed to themselves, 
had been bred in the same school of corruption and venality as himself. The 
prosecution of these charges became indeed a read}-^ means of acquiring 
notoriety, and the people, stimulated by their demagogues, encouraged, it 
was Said, the young orators in their attacks, as whelps are trained to hunt 
down beasts of prey. But the assailants were in almost every case repulsed, 
and even if successful the provinces themselves reaped no benefit from 
their efforts. The proconsuls only exerted themselves the more strenuously 
to grasp the means of securing their acquittal. Tliey could boast that the 
fruits of three years’ occupation of office would suffice — the first to make 
their own fortunes, the second to reward their advocates and partisans, the 
third and most abundant to buy the suffrages of their judges. The provinces, 
it might be anticipated, would soon come forward of their own accord and 
pray for the repeal of the laws against malversation, since they only served 
to redouble the extortions of their oppressors. 


These frightful iniquities which rendered the dominion of Rome as 
formidable to the nations in peace as her hostility had been in war, had 
grown with the progress of luxury and corruption. Her provincial governors 
had ever Avielded their public authority with arrogance and harshness ; but 
in purer and simpler ages they had at least refrained from the sordid 
exactions and selfish rapacity for which they had now become infamous. 
The tribunals also had degenerated both in corruption and shamelessness. 
The knights could venture to assert that during the forty years they had 
participated in the dispensation of the laws, the justice of Rome had been 
unstained even by the breath of suspicion. To the notorious venality of the 
tribunals under the administration of the senate they pointed as a proof of 
their own superior purity. It was indeed true that the increasing vices of the 
provincial government were symptomatic of the growing relaxation of 
morality at home. On the one hand the extension of foreign conquest and 
the opening in every quarter of new sources of wealth, had inflamed the 


passions of cupidity and ambition. On the other, half a century of domestic 
contentions had loosened the bonds of society, overbearing the ancient 
principles of justice, of respect for law and order, of reverence for things 
divine. But in fact this greater development of vice was accompanied at the 
same time by more general publicity, and a more jealous exposure of the 
faults of political parties. The knights, deterred from the use of force for the 
recovery of their lost privileges, affected a zeal for justice, to undermine 
their more fortunate rivals. The constitution of Sulla was assailed and 
eventually overthrown, not on the field of battle, but on the floor of the law 
courts.’ 


rvr-^: r^, 


Death of Sertorius 


CHAPTER XX. THE RISE OF POMPEY 


LEPIDUS AND SERTORIUS 


We now enter upon the last stage in the decline and fall of the republic. By 
a violent effort Sulla had restored the government to the senatorial nobility. 
But symptoms intimating the insecurity of the fabric which he had hastily 
reared on blood-bathed foundations showed themselves even be-fore his 
death. After his secession, Q. Catulus became the chief of the senatorial 
party. He was son of the Catulus who shared the Cimbrian triumph with 
Marius, and in the year 79 B.C. he appeared among the candidates for the 
consulship with the certainty of election. The person who aspired to be his 
colleague was M. “milius Lepidus, a man of illustrious family, but of vain 
and petulant character. He was supported by many friends, among others by 
young Pompey. Sulla knew the man, and warned Pompey against entrusting 
him with power. But Pompey, who already began to talk of ” the setting and 
the rising sun,” disregarded the warning, and Lepidus was elected. 


Scarcely was Sulla dead when his words were fulfilled. Lepidus declared 
himself the chief of the Italian party, and promised to restore all that Sulla 
had taken away. To prevent a renewal of civil war, the senate bound him 
and Catulus alike by oath not to take up arms during their consulate. But 
Lepidus retired to his province of Transalpine Gaul, and, pretending that his 
oath did not bind him there, began to levy troops. The senate summoned 
him to return to Rome. He obeyed, but it was at the head of an army. To 
oppose him, Catulus took post before the |\lilvian bridge, with Pompey for 
his lieutenant. Here they were attacked by Lepidus, who was easily 
defeated. After this failure, he fled to Sardinia, where he died shortly 
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after. But his lieutenants, M. Perperna and M. Junius Brutus, father of 
Ctesar’s murderer, kept the troops together, and waited for the course of 
events. A war was raging in Spain, which might well encourage the hopes 
of discontented persons. 


It has been mentioned that Q. Sertorius had assumed the government of 
Spain. But after a vain struggle against superior forces, he was obliged to 
take refuge in Mauretania. The news from Italy was dispiriting. It seemed 
as if the Marian cause was lost forever. Sertorius lent ear to the tales of 
seamen who had lately made a voyage to the Fortunate Islands (so the 
ancients called the Azores), and seemed to recognise the happy regions 
whicli Greek legends assigned as the abode of the blessed. But while the 
active soldier was indulging in day-dreams of indolent tranquillity, he 
received an invitation from the Lusitanians to head them in rising against 
the senatorial governors, and obeyed without a moment’s hesitation. 
Viriathus himself did not use with better effect the energies of the brave 
mountaineers. The south of Spain was soon too hot to hold the Sullan 
leaders ; the proscribed Marians came out of their hiding places and joined 
the new chief. His progress, in the course of two years’ time, became so 
serious that, when Metellus Pius laid down his consulship, he was sent into 
Spain to crush Sertorius. 


But to crush Sertorius was no easy task. He was no mere soldier, but 
possessed political qualities of a high order. Like Hamilcar and Hasdrubal 
of old, he flattered the Spaniards with the hope of rising to independence 
under his rule. The government which he formed indicated a disposition to 
dispute empire with Rome. He formed a senate of three hundred, consisting 
partly of proscribed Romans, i)artly of Spani.sh chiefs — a step 
unparalleled in the provincial government of Rome. All cities in his power 
he organised after the Italian model ; and at Osca (now Huesca in 
Catalonia) he established a school for the noble youth of Spain. The boys 
wore the Roman garb, and were taught the tongues of Rome and Athens. 
Sertorius is almost the only statesman of antiquity who tried to use 
education as an engine of government. It cannot indeed be pretended that 
his views were merely philanthropic ; no doubt he held the boys as hostages 
for the fidelity of their sires. 


His great talents, above all his acknowledgment of equality between 
provincials and Romans, won him golden opinions. Everywhere the 
S[)aniards crowded to see him, and loudly protested their readiness to die 
for him. Their enthusiastic reverence for his person was increased by the 
presence of a white doe, which continually followed him, and was regarded 
by the simple people as a familiar spirit, by means of which he held 
communication with heaven. 


Metellus in two campaigns found himself unequal to cope with the new 
ruler of Spain. In the second of these years (77 B.C.) Perperna, who had 
retired to Gaul with the best troops of Lepidus, entered Spain, and joined 
the popular leader ; and the senate hastily despatched Pompey to reinforce 
Metellus. On his march through Gaul, the young general encountered the 
other remnant of the army of Lepidus under Brutus ; and Brutus, who fell 
into his hands, was put to death in cold blood. 


Pompey’s aid, however, did not change the face of affairs. In the first battle 
the young general was saved by tlie approach of Metellus, on which 
Sertorius said : ” If the old woman had not come up, I should have given the 
boy a sound drubbing and sent him back to Rome.” At the end of 75 B.C. 
Pompey wrote a letter to the senate, representing the insufficiency 
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of his forces, and two more legions were at once sent to reinforce him. 
Meantime Sertorius himself had reasons for apprehension. Some of his 
Roman friends, disliking his policy of favouring the provincials, made 
overtures to the senatorial commanders ; and Sertorius, severe by nature, 
still further exasperated the Romans of his party by forming his bodyguard 
exclusively of Spaniards. But he still maintained his superiority in the field. 
Nor was it encouraging to learn that he had received envoys from 
Mithridates, who was about to renew war with Rome. Sertorius agreed to 
furnish Roman officers to train the soldiers of Asia, while the king was to 
repay the loan in ships and money. 


The despotic power exercised by Sertorius had corrupted his nature. He 
indulged in the immoderate use of wine, was impatient of the slightest con- 
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The Romans urge Pompey to aid Metellus 


tradiction, and was guilty of many acts of tyranny. Even the Spaniards 
began to fall away ; and Sertorius in a moment of irritation ordered all the 
boys at Osca to be put to death. This cruel and impolitic act would probably 
have cost him his power and his life, even if it had not been terminated by 
treachery. Perperna, who had at first joined him against his own inclination, 
thought that a favourable opportunity had arrived for grasping power. He 
invited Sertorius to a banquet at Osca ; and the general, having drunk freely 
according to his custom, fell an easy prey to the dagger of the assassin (72 
B.C.). 


But when Perperna had wrought this shameful deed, he found that the name 
of Sertorius was still powerful among the Spaniards. Many of them, now 
that their great leader was no more, forgot his faults, and with the devoted 
enthusiasm of their nation threw themselves into the flames of his funeral 
pyre. A few days after the death of Sertorius, Perperna attempted to lead the 
soldiery against Pompey, but he sustained an ignominious defeat. His men 
were dispersed, and he was taken prisoner. When brought before 
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Porapey, he endeavoured to gain favour by handing him letters which had 
been interchanged by Sertorius with some of the chief men at Rome. But 
Pompey, with prudent magnanimity, threw the letters into the fire and 
refused to liear him. In the course of a year the last relics of the Marian 
party in Spain were extinguished. 


Before this was effected, Rome was engaged in conflict witli ‘lithridates. 
[The history of this war will be given later in the chapter.] But here must be 
noticed a formidable outbreak that took place in Italy, and tln-eatened the 
very existence of the state. This was : 


THE WAR OF THE GLADIATORS 


For the purpose of the barbarous shows which were so much enjoyed at 
Rome, it was the custom to keep scliools for training gladiators, who were 
let out by their owners to the cediles. At Capua there was a large school of 
this kind ; and among the gladiators in training there was Spartacus, a 
Thracian, who had once led his countrymen against Roman commanders, 
but now, having been taken prisoner, was destined to make sport for his 
conquerors. He persuaded about seventy of his fellow-bondsmen to join 
him in breaking loose ; better it was, he argued, to die in battle on the open 
field, than on the sand of the amphitheatre. This handful of brave men took 
up a strong position upon Mount Vesuvius, where Spartacus was presently 
joined by slaves and outlaws of all descriptions. The gladiators, old soldiers 
like himself, supplied him with officers. CEnomaus and Crixus, the former 
a Greek, the latter a Gaul, acted as his lieutenants. He enforced strict 
discipline ; and, so long as he was able, obliged his followers to abstain 
from acts of rapine. Two Roman prtetors attacked him, but they were beaten 
with loss, and the numbers of his army swelled every day. All this happened 
in 73 B.C., after the Mithridatic War had broken out, and before the 
Sertorian War was ended. 


In the next year (72 B.C.), the same which witnessed the murder of 
Sertorius, Spartacus had become strong enough to take the offensive. He 
had to face a formidable power, for both consuls were ordered to take the 
field. But, at the head of more than one hundred thousand men, he forced 
the passes of the Apennines and entered Picenum. His subordinates, 
however, proved unmanageable ; and Spartacus, aware that the power of 
Rome must prevail, bent all his energies towards forcing his way across the 
Alps, in the hope of reaching some remote region inaccessible to Rome. As 
he pressed northwards, he was assaulted by both the consuls, but defeated 
them both, and made his way to Cisalpine Gaul ; but here he was repulsed 
by the prretor Cassius, and obliged by the impatience of his followers to 
retrace his steps. Still, every other Roman officer who dared to meet him 
was defeated; at one time the brave gladiator is said to have meditated a 
descent upon Rome itself. But he relinquished his desperate plan, and spent 
the remainder of the year in collecting treasure and arms. Little discipline 


Avas now observed. The extent of the ravages committed by tlie bands 
under his command may be guessed from the well-known line of Horace, in 
which he promised his friend a jar of wine made in the Social War, ” if he 
could find one that had escaped the clutches of roaming Spartacus.” 


The management of the war was now committed to Crassus, who had really 
won the battle of the CoUine Gate. Ever since the triumph of Sulla he liad 
lived quietly at Rome, profiting by the proscription to buy up 
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property cheap; and after that period he had been busied in making the most 
profitable use of the large fortune which he had amassed. 


Cnissus took the field with six new legions, to be added to the remains of 
the consular armies. The disorganised battalions of these armies he 
punished by the unjust and terrible penalty of decimation ; but his rigour 
was successful in restoring discipline. He found Spartacus besieging 
Rhegium, with the view of establishing a connection with Sicily, and 
rekindling the Servile War in that island. The gladiator had even agreed 
with a squadron of Cilician pirates to convey two thousand of his men 
across the straits ; but the faithless marauders took the money and sailed 
without the men. Crassus determined to shut up the enemy by drawing 
entrenchments across the narrowest part of the Calabrian peninsula. Twice 
in one day did Spartacus endeavour to break through the lines ; twice he 
was thrown back with great slaughter. But he continued to defend himself 
with dauntless pertinacity ; and the senate, hearing that Pompey was on his 
way back from Spain, joined him in the command with Crassus, and urged 
him to accelerate his march. 


Crassus, afraid of losing his laurels, determined to assault Spartacus ; but 
the brave gladiator anticipated him by forcing a passage through the lines, 
and marching upon Brundusium, where he hoped to seize shipping and 
make his escape from Italy. But M. Lucullus, brother of Lucius, the 


commander against Mithridates, had just returned with a force of veteran 
soldiers from Macedonia to Brundusium. Spartacus, foiled in his intention, 
turned like a wolf at bay to meet Crassus. A fearful conflict ensued, which 
remained doubtful till Spartacus was wounded by a dart through the thigh. 
Supported on his knee, he still fought heroically, till he fell overpowered by 
numbers. Most of his followers were cut to pieces ; but a strong body of the 
insurgents drew off in good order to the mountains. A division of five 
thousand made their way to the north of Italy, where Pompey fell in with 
them on his way home from Spain, and slew them to a man. About six 
thousand more were taken prisoners by Crassus, who hung them along the 
road from Rome to Capua. 


To Crassus belongs the credit of bringing this dreadful war to a close. In six 
months he had finished his work. But Pompey claimed the honour of 
concluding not only the Sertorian War, but also the war with Spartacus. In 
fact he had not much cause for boasting in either case. The daggers of 
Perperna really brought the Spanish contest to an end ; and as to the 
gladiatorial conflict, the lucky chance by which Pompey intercepted five 
thousand fugitives was his only claim to credit. But the young general was a 
favourite with the soldiery and with the people, while Crassus from his 
greedy love of money enjoyed little popularity. Public opinion, therefore, 
seconded claims which were put forward without modesty or justice. 


Neither Pompey nor Crassus would enter the city ; for both desired a 
triumph, and their armies lay at the gates to share the honours. The wish of 
Pompey was at once granted ; but to Crassus only an ovation was conceded. 


THE CONSULSHIP OF POMPEY AND CRASSUS 


Before they entered the city, they had both asked permission to offer 
themselves as candidates for the consulship. Both were excluded by the 
laws of Sulla. Crassus was still prsetor, and at least two years ought to 
elapse before his consulship. Pompey was only in his thirty-fifth year, and 
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had not even been quaestor. The senate, however, dared not refuse Pompey ; 
for he would not disband his army, and his tone brooked no refusal. And 
what was granted to Pompey could not be denied to Crassus, who also kept 
his soldiers under arms. Thus, at the demand of two chiefs, each backed by 
an army, the senate were, within eight years after Sulla’s death, obliged to 
break his laws. Pompey was elected by acclamation. Crassus might have 
been less successful, had there not been a secret understanding between him 
and Pompey. On the calends of January, 70 B.C., Pompey and Crassus 
entered on tlieir memorable consulship. 


On that day Pompey gave intimation of his intention to pursue a popular 
course of policy. In a set speech he declared his intention of releasing the 
tribunes from the trammels imposed upon them by Sulla, and of attempting 
a reform of the judicial system. Both of Pompey’s announcei Yients were 
received with shouts of applause. To the former the senate offered but a 
feeble opposition. The tribunes were restored to the exercise of their power, 
and with their restoration it may be said that the keystone of the arch 
erected by Sulla fell. With the resuscitation of this popular power revived 
also the independence of the tribe assembly, and hence followed by 
necessity a struggle between that body and the senate. 


But the other measure broached by Pompey was one which the senate 
determined to oppose to the uttermost. They could not tamely abandon their 
absolute power over the law courts. Yet in the last ten years, scandal had 
been great. Among other persons Caesar had reason to complain. After his 
escape from Sulla’s vengeance, he also, like Cicero, resorted to the schools 
of Greek philosophy. On his return, though only in his twenty-third year, he 
indicted Cn. Dolabella for misgovernment in Macedonia. Dolabella was 
defended by Q. Hortensius, the first advocate of the day, a determined 
adherent of the senatorial party, and as a matter of course he was acquitted. 
It had, however, been remarked that the knights were little less corrupt than 
the senators ; and the law proposed under Pompey’s authority by the city 
praetor, L. Aurelius Cotta, was so devised as to establish a court composed 
of three elements, each of which might serve as a check upon the other two. 
In each jury one-third of the jurymen was to be furnished by the senate, 


one-third by the knights, and the remaining third by the tribunes of the 
treasury. Catulus endeavoured to promote a compromise ; but Pompey was 
resolute, and the nobles prepared to maintain their privilege by arms. 


An event, however, occurred which smoothed the way for Cotta’s law. 
Cicero, after the great credit he had won by his bold defence of Sext. 
Roscius, had quitted Rome for two years. He returned in 77 B.C., and 
immediately began to dispute with Hortensius the sway which he exercised 
in the law courts. Except during the year 75 B.C., when he was serving as 
quaestor in Sicily, he was employed as an advocate at Rome. His polished 
eloquence excited universal admiration ; his defence of many wealthy 
clients brought him in much money and connected him with many powerful 
families. He was of the same age as Pompey ; and, being now a candidate 
for the iedile-ship, he began to be eager for political distinction. To obtain 
this by military commands was not suited to his tastes or talents. But it was 
possible to achieve it by the public impeachment of some powerful 
offender. C. Cornelius Verres, a man connected with some of the highest 
senatorial families, had for three years been praetor of Sicily, from which 
province he had returned after practising extortions and iniquities 
unexam})led even in those days. The Sicilians, remembering the industry 
and equity with 
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which Cicero had lately executed the functions of quaestor in their island, 
begged him to come forward as the accuset of this man ; and the orator, 
who saw how he might at once strengthen the hands of Pompey and share 
the popular triumph of the consul, readily undertook the cause. 


The first attempt which the dexterous advocate of Verres made to elude 
Cicero’s attack was to put forward Q. Csecilius Niger, who had been 
quaestor under Verres, to contend that to him belonged the task of 
accusation. But Cicero exposed the intended fraud so unanswerably that 
even the senatorial jurymen named Cicero as prosecutor. He demanded 


ninety days for the purpose of collecting evidence in Sicily. But he only 
used fifty of them, and on the fifth of August he opened this famous 
impeachment. He had in the meantime been elected sedile. But Hortensius 
had also become consul-elect ; and one of the Metelli, a warm friend of the 
accused, was designated to succeed Glabrio, who now presided in the court 
as praetor peregrinus. It was therefore a great object for Verres to get the 
trial postponed to the next year, when his great senatorial friends would fill 
the most important offices in the state. To baffle this design, Cicero 
contented himself with a brief statement of his case, and at once proceeded 
to call witnesses. So overpowering was the evidence that Hortensius threw 
up his brief, and Verres sought impunity in a voluntary ex-ile. To show what 
he could have done, Cicero published the five great pleadings in which he 
intended to have set forth the crimes of Verres ; and they remain to us as a 
notable picture of the misery which it was in the power of a Roman 
proconsul to inflict. 


Soon after the trial came to this abrupt issue, the law was passed, seemingly 
with little opposition ; and thus a second great breach was made in the 
SuUan constitution. 


The corrupt state of the senate itself was made manifest by a step now taken 
by Catulus and his friends. They restored the censorial office, which had 
been suspended for sixteen years. The censors of the year 70 B.C. 
discharged their duties with severe integrity, and sixty-four senators were 
degraded. For Catulus they revived the high rank of princeps, and he was 
the last independent senator who held that rank. When it was next called 
into existence, it served to give a title to the despotic authority of Augustus. 
The review of the knights was made remarkable by the fact that the consul 
Pompey appeared in the procession, leading his horse through the F’orum, 
and submitting himself to the censorial scrutiny. 


The jealousy of Crassus increased with Pompey ‘s popularity. Both the 
consuls continued to maintain an armed force near the city ; and, though the 
liberal measures of Pompey had won the Forum, yet the gold of Crassus 
commanded many followers. The senate dreaded that the days of Marius or 
Cinna might return. But Crassus calculated the risks of a conflict, and 
prudently resolved to give a pledge of peace. At the close of the year he 
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publicly offered his hand to Pompey, which the latter deigned to accept 
after the manner of a prince. It did not suit Crassus to disturb credit and 
imperil his vast fortune by a civil war ; Pompey was satisfied so long as no 
other disputed his claim to be the first citizen of the republic. 


Thus ended by far the most remarkable year that had passed since the time 
of Sulla. Two generals, backed by an armed force, had trampled on the great 
dictator’s laws ; and one of them had rudely shaken the political edifice 
reared in so much blood. Behind them aj^peared the form of one who 
sought to gain by eloquence and civil arts what had lately been arrogated by 
the sword. But it was some years yet before Ca3sar descended into the 
political arena. 6 


POMPEY SUBDUES THE CILICIAN PIRATES 


During the party struggles in Italy, Sicily, Africa, and Spain, during the 
dictatorship of Sulla and its sanguinary effects, felt long afterwards in the 
Sertorian and Slave wars, the sufferings of Rome and her provinces were 
increased by a scourge of a peculiar character which had gradually attained 
alarming proportions. 


The coasts of the western part of that district of Asia ISIinor known as 
Cilicia, where the wild mountains of the Taurus, which intersect the 
country, afford a safe refuge to the robber and his prey, had been from 
ancient times the home of piracy. The hopeless confusion of the Syrian 
kingdom, of which Cilicia formed a part, set order at defiance and for a 
long time allowed full play to the lucrative trade which flourished under the 
protection of the states of Rhodes, Cyprus, and Egypt, all of them at enmity 
with the Syrian monarchy. 


We know how in the 3’ear 228 Rome had punished the Illyrian pirates, but 
it was only about the year 103 that jNIarcus Antonius was sent against those 
of Cilicia and after some time celebrated a hard-earned triumph. The torpor 
of the Roman government and the civil disturbances were more inimical to 
the safety of the seas than to that of the land ; and in the war against 
Mithridates, in which civil disturbances played such a disastrous part, the 
ships of the Cilicians offered the same refuge to the vanquished — whether 
he were of Pontus, Greece, or Rome, whether Mithridates or Sulla had 
made him homeless — as they afforded to escaped convicts, runaway 
slaves, and the outcasts of every nation and every country. Their pirate sails 
were soon to be found all over the Mediterranean Sea. After the collapse of 
the Grecian states and the decay of the Roman sea power there was soon no 
safety for any merchant ship, or coast district. 


When the captured men could not ransom themselves by large sums of 
money, they were taken to the great slave markets of which the island of 
Delos was the chief depot, and in the secure and unassailable mountain 
castles of Cilicia the corsairs deposited the money and other property which 
their boats and fleets had seized throughout the whole district of the 
Mediterranean. 


The excellent organisation of this roving power added tenfold to its dan-ger. 
Any one who belonged to the great association could claim assistance from 
any ship that carried the pirate flag. There was no fear of treachery; a 
common interest, common foes, a similar life had created a kind of national 
cohesion and national feeling among these freebooters of the sea. 


The repeated efforts of the Romans to stem the danger had been without 
avail. L. Murena (84-81) accomplished nothing, neither was anything of a 
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decisive nature effected by P. Servilius Vatia (78-75), although he 
conducted tl« war with much will and energy. He did his best; and by his 
capture of the city of Isaura, in Taurus, he won for himself the surname of 
Isauricus and a triumph at which he was able to produce rich booty and, to 
the especial delight of the people, some pirate captains as prisoners. Cilicia 
was formed into a Roman province, but this left the evil practically 
untouched. The selection in the year 74 of Marcus Antouius, a son of the 
Marcus Antonius mentioned above, as propraetor against the Cilician 
corsairs, with considerable means at his disposal, was also a failure, for the 
chiefs of the Cretan pirate horde annihilated the greater portion of his fleet. 
Emboldened by success, the corsairs of the Syrian coasts ventured as far as 
the Pillars of Hercules ; they mocked at the power and sapped the vitality of 
the Roman state. Notable men like P. Clodius and Julius Caesar fell into 
their hands. Ambassadors of foreign powers on their way to Rome were 
captured, and Roman ambassadors and curule magistrates had to be 
ransomed. Twelve axes, Cicero moaned, fell into the hands of the pirates, 
who with these insignia in their possession mocked at the supremacy of 
Rome. Italian cities such as Caieta, and Misenum, to say nothing of Greek 
ones like Cnidus, Colophon, and Samos were plundered, and the pirate 
squadron — the nimble little myo-parones — even appeared at Ostia, at the 
mouth of the Tiber. Trade and the free supply of provisions were 
everywhere seriously obstructed and this was particularly felt at Rome ; the 
high price of corn, and the emptiness of the treasury, whose source of 


replenishment was cut off, pressed heavily on the nation and at last became 
unendurable. 


The half-measures adopted so far having accomplished nothing, it was 
evident that the pirates must either be destroyed by one great blow or left to 
do as they pleased. 


In these circumstances Gabinius, one of the tribunes of the people for the 
year 67, a favourite of Pompey and in the pay of the latter, came forward 
with the momentous proposal that a general invested with extensive powers 
should be entrusted with the extermination of the pirates. He should be an 
imperator for three years with proconsular and irresponsible power 
extending from the Pillars of Hercules to the farthest east. He should have 
unlimited command throughout the sea and four hundred stadia inland in all 
countries, including Italy. Fifteen senatorial legati with a praetor’s 
privileges, and appointed by himself ; two hundred ships, six thousand Attic 
talents and whatever land forces he might require, should be placed at the 
disposal of this imperator. In making this proposal no name was given, but 
everybody knew that it pointed to Pompey. This rogation was received with 
great applause. Pompey had been successful in all his preceding efforts and 
had just re-established the tribunician power ; he was the idol of every 
Roman citizen, and the people reposed in him that unlimited confidence 
which the multitude are wont to accord to those whom they have once 
chosen for their favourites. Naturally the senate did not receive the 
appointment in the same spirit. To give one man such boundless power was 
the same, it was said, as to give it to him forever ; it wsis to exchange 
freedom for the government of one ; to turn, as the punsters said, a navarch 
into a monarch. Q. Catulus tried to throw the weight of his esteemed name, 
and Q. Hortensius that of his eloquence, into the scale against the dangerous 
measure. They sought to obtain the veto of the rest of the tribunes against 
the rogation which would place all the power of the republic at the disposal 
of one man, and might thus create a regular tyranny, a new Romulus ; and 
here and there party bitterness may have vented itself in angry words, 
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[67 B.C.] saying that the new Romulus should be treated like the old, whose 
mangled remains were carried away from the Field of Mars under the togas 
of the senators. But when the measure was put to the vote of the assembly, 
all opposition was futile against the unanimous and clamorous voice of the 
people and of the most renowned leaders of the popular party whose 
interests, like those of Julius Cajsar, were intimately connected with those 
of Pompey. The tribune Trebellius ventured to interpose his veto and 
maintained it until seventeen tribes voted for his removal from oliice when 
his firmness forsook him. It was in vain that Q. Catulus counselled that the 
deputies should be appointed by the people and not by Pompey ; all 
resistance was useless. One hundred and twenty thousand infantry, five 
thousand cavalry, twenty-four deputies and five hundred ships, which 
exceeded the first commission, were placed at the service of Pompey, who 
with assumed modesty begged to be spared the diflicult task. And so high 
were the hopes centred in him that the price of corn fell immediately on his 
appointment and before he had done anything. 


Pompey justified the hopes of Rome. He turned to the best account the 
means placed at his disposal. He divided his command into thirteen areas 
under his deputies, and moved with his main forces from west to east. The 
corsairs were chased from one lurking-place to another, from retreat to 
retreat, and one admiral drove them into another’s net. Before forty days 
had elapsed the western Mediterranean was free, and the corn ships from 
Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily now had free course into the Roman harbours, 
as had not been the case for years. After a short stay at Rome, Pompey 
again set sail for Brundusium, and the chase commenced afresh. Treachery 
and submission decreased the number of the pirates who could no longer 
hold out and who were wisely spared by Pompey when they submitted. In 
less than three months he was on the western coast of wild Cilicia and 
arrived at the promontory of Coracesium, where a final battle put an end to 
the war. The remaining corsairs were there assembled and were defeated. 
The seas were now free, and the mountain castles opened and disgorged 
their plunder, their arms, their treasure, and their prisoners. Thirteen 
hundred ships were burned, seventy-two taken, and 306 surrendered. One 


hundred and twenty strongholds and towns were destroyed, ten thousand 
pirates were killed, and twenty thousand taken prisoners. 


The liberated prisoners who now returned to their homes, the soldiers 
enriched by the chase, the Roman people saved from hunger, the merchants 
of the wide Roman dominions whose commerce was reinstated — all 
lauded the name of the great proconsul who had accomplished in three 
months what had been vainly desired for seventeen years. In fact, this 
extermination of the corsairs of the Mediterranean was probably the most 
brilliant and in any case the most meritorious achievement in the life of 
Pompey, although it must also be noted that this swift conquest was as 
illustrative of the power of Rome when it assembled and united its forces, 
as it was of the capacity of Pompey. The pirates themselves moreover had 
no cause to complain of undue severity. The better sort were allowed to 
settle in the town of Soli in Cilicia, whose name, Pompeiopolis, 
immortalised the memory of its conqueror ; others found shelter in different 
inland places and towns, whilst some were even bestowed in southern Italy. 
The temperate way in which Pompey treated the conquered led the Cretans, 
who had been conquered in 68 by Q. Metellus and treated with great 
cruelty, to send their submission by an embassy. 


Pompey Jiccepted it and sent them his deputy L. Octavius ; Metellus 
protested loudly agaiust this iuvasiou of Iiis province, and took up arms 
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against him, but his protest was unjustifiable in face of the Gabinian law. 
Thus a regular civil war arose in the island, which was of little importance 


in itself but greatly increased the very unsettled condition of the republic 
and its government. 


THE SECOND AND THIRD MITHRIDATIC WARS 


In the meanwhile Pompey was by no means inclined to be contented with 
this triumph. He expected that the command in the Pirate War would lead to 
a greater and more important one. The war in Asia had always been the 
object of his desires, and now, after crushing the corsairs, the people could 
not refuse him anything. L. Licinius Murena, left by Sulla in Asia in the 
year 84 with the two Fimbrian legions, had recommenced the war directly 
after his general’s departure, but without success, and at Sulla’s command 
he abandoned it ; these military operations, which ended in the year 81 with 
the triumph of the propraetor Murena, were distinguished by the name of 
the Second Mithridatic War. Mithridates knew that the peace with Sulla was 
only a truce, and he saw himself threatened anew when the Romans made 
Bithynia a province in the year 75, its last king, Nicomedes III, having died 
and bequeathed his kingdom to the Roman people. We know that through 
the Marians who had taken refuge at his court, Mithridates entered into 
negotiations with Sertorius, and therefore in the year 74 the consuls, L. 
Licinius Lucullus and M. Aurelius Cotta, accepted the king’s challenge to 
the Third Mithridatic War. 


The king found that the corsairs were allies not to be despised on the sea; 
and the Roman outlaws at his court, as well as the officers sent him by 
Sertorius, helped him to drill his army in the Roman fashion. Lucullus and 
Cotta were entrusted with the direction of the war. The former, a man 
belonging to the aristocratic class had exhibited great capacity in/the 
eastern seat of war, and in all the appointments since filled by him, he had 
proved himself a skilful and intelligent officer, while his moderation and 
gentleness united with unusual cultivation had won Sulla’s highest 
approval. 


In the year 74 the war commenced. Mithridates began operations by calling 
many districts in Asia Minor to arms and by making himself mas-ter in 
Bithynia by means of his fleet and army. The Romans had retired to 
Chalcedon ; and here Cotta, who refused to wait for his advancing 
colleague, was beaten by land and water, and the king proceeded in a 
southwesterly direction, towards the town of Cyzicus, and laid siege to it. 
The Hellenic inhabitants offered a firm resistance, for they knew the fate 
that awaited conquered cities at the hands of the Pontian king. Lucullus was 
therefore able to move to a spot east of the camp of Mithridates. By this 


stroke he cut off the king’s communication with his Pontian territory and 
closing the way on the land side left Mithridates only the sea open to him. 
At the river Rhyndacus (east of Cyzicus) Lucullus defeated a portion of the 
enemy’s army which was attempting to break through the Roman lines. The 
sufferings from the winter season and want of care consequent on the 
stoppage of the transports had naturally thinned the ranks of the three 
hundred thousand men who were besieging the city. So in the spring of 73 
the king was finally forced to raise the siege and escape with the rest of his 
fleet ; and the failure would have been fatal to him, had not the Roman 
ships been burned in the harbour the previous year. 
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Thus the Pontian fleet, which swept the Black Sea and the Propontis, met 
with no opposition in its expedition to the vEgean Sea, and it was said that 
the Roman exiles who commanded it had decided to attempt a landing in 
Italy. However, Lucullus himself, who had turned westward from Cyzicus, 
commanded the little fleet, which had been collected in the -\gean waters 
and defeated the enemy’s squadron in a battle between Lemnos and Scyros 
in which most of the Roman exiles lost tlieir lives. 


In the meanwhile, Lucullus” deputies Voconius, Barba, and Triarius, united 
against Mithridates, who was stationed with his troops at Nicomedia 
(Bithynia). The king avoided a battle and fled on a pirate ship, besieged 
Heraclea on the wav, where he assembled the rest of his fleet which the 
storm had almost entirely scattered, and then proceeded past Sinope to 
Amisus. The foes being now driven back to their own domains, the Romans 
took the offensive. 


Aurelius Cotta stationed himself at Heraclea. Lucullus himself passed in the 
autumn of the year 73 into the Pontian district. Mithridates avoided a battle 
and retired inland where the pursuing enemy would find it diflicult 


Roman Galley 


to obtain supplies. Lucullus followed, leaving parties to besiege or watch 
Amisus and Eupatoria, the most important cities of Pontus ; and deaf to the 
murmurs of his soldiers, quickly pursued the king and arrived in the spring 
of 72 at Cabira (on the Lycus in Pontus). 


The king had looked in vain for allies in the winter ; neither the great ruler 
of Armenia, his son-in-law Tigranes, nor the Parthians would support him. 
But a powerful army of forty thousand infantry and four thousand cavalry 
was meanwhile levied in his own states under the command of Dio-phantus 
and Taxiles, whilst Lucullus only mustered three legions. Mithridates’ 
cavalry, his best support, was completely defeated by Lucullus’ deputy, M. 
Fabius Hadrianus, and when the king ordered a further retreat, the camp 
became the scene of blind fear and confusion which was turned into a 
complete rout by a timely onslaught from Lucullus. The king fled with two 
thousand cavalry over the border of his kingdom to Armenia, where his 
son-in-law Tigranes received him. The rich booty of the camp fell into the 
hands of the Roman soldiers ; by the king’s command an eunuch forced the 
women of the harem to drink of a flagon of poison to save them from 
falling into the hands of tlie enemy — the greatest of all disgraces for an 
oriental ruler. 


There was now a pause in the war. The flat country submitted everywhere 
to the Romans ; only Amisus on the Pontian coast, Sinope and Amastris on 
the Paphlagonian, and Heraclea on the Bithyniau coast, made 
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an obstinate resistance, supported by the troops of the king and his allies, 
the corsairs, with their ships. 


While the deputies were occupied with these sieges, from 72-70, the 
commander-in-chief organised the internal affairs of the Asiatic province, 
where there was a pressing need for the attention of an upright man like 
Lucullus. Sulla’s peace had left the inhabitants of these beautiful countries 
to their hopeless misery under Roman tax gatherers. The twenty thousand 
talents which Sulla had imposed on them had grown to a debt of 120,000 
talents under the usurious interest of the Roman capitalists, who advanced 
the community the money for the indemnity; and to satisfy the creditors the 
sacred vessels in the temples of the gods had to be melted down, freemen 
sold their sons and daughters into slavery, and where payment was delayed 
or impossible every torture was resorted to which inventive avarice could 
devise ; so that according to Plutarch’s expression ” slavery seemed like 
peace and seisachtheia/ in comparison.” 


To mitigate this disgraceful state of things, Lucullus issued a decree at 
Ephesus forbidding more than twelve per cent, interest, releasing debtors 
from the obligation to pay interest whose total exceeded the original capital, 
and prohibiting the creditor from claiming more than a quarter of the 
debtor’s property. 


The provincials congratulated themselves on having such a just and humane 
proconsul, but his policy aroused the deadly hatred of the Roman capitalists 
as it injured their business, and they spared no efforts in Rome to 
accomplish his fall as soon as possible. In this they received great assistance 
from the increasing discontent of the soldiers who were as much opposed to 
the justice and moderation of Lucullus as they were to the long continuation 
of the war, which had just taken a fresh start. 


Mithridates had worked the whole winter trying to draw Tigranes into the 
Roman war which he must sooner or later be unable to avoid. His own 
power had broken down, his son Machares, the satrap of his kingdom of the 
Bosporus had made peace with Lucullus on his own account and his ships 
returning from Crete and Spain had been destroyed by Lucullus’ deputy at 
Tenedos. 


THE ARMENIAN WAR 


Tigranes’ kingdom of Armenia had previously been, like so many others, a 
province of the Syrian kingdom, and its governor had asserted his 
independence under Antiochus the Great. Tigranes had extended it on every 
side and had increased it by fragments taken from the Syrian kingdom 
which was now falling into ruins, whilst princes of the house of the 
Seleucidse quarrelled over its remains. From the year 83 Syria and Cilicia 
appear as Armenian provinces under Armenian governors. But the great 
king Tigranes himself held his gorgeous court in eastern fashion at 
Tigranocerta near the borders of Mesopotamia. It was one of those gigantic 
cities rapidly built and filled at the bidding of a despot, the ruins of which 
are to be found in the East scattered here and there as witnesses to the 
evanescent character of despotic creations. 


In earlier times the Roman government would not have so long delayed 
showing this despot his proper place. Lucullus, contrary to the will of the 
government now carried the war into Tigranes’ territory, demanding 


1 The measure by which Solon eased the burdens of the Attic creditors. 
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from the great ruler that he should deliver up Mithridates. Tliis was 
suggested by Appius Claudius, whose bold speech filled the barbarian ruler 
with astonishment. He was furious and enraged that LucuUus did not give 
him his title of ” King of Kings,” but only addressed him as king, and 
avenged himself by refusing the title of “imperator” to the Roman, and 
making common cause with Mithridates whom he had not previously 
admitted to his presence. 


LucuUus led his unwilling army, of which the Fimbrian legions after 
thirteen campaigns were now with some reason demanding to be disbanded, 


over the Cappadocian Mountains and then across the Euphrates. This was 
an ill-advised course considering the nature of the Armenian territory and 
the small numbers and ill-humour of his soldiers who were in no way 
pleased to be leaving the Pontian district behind them. 


Whilst King Tigranes was still rocking himself in the ignorance of an 
eastern prince and listening to his courtiers’ assurances that the Roman 
army would never venture to face the hosts of the King of Kings, a 
messenger arrived to acquaint him with its approach. The messenger who 
brought the unpleasant news was rewarded by death, but it was none the 
less true. Mithrobarzanes was given the command of the band now sent 
against the Romans as punishment for not having joined the flatteries of the 
courtiers, but he was easily beaten. Tigranes left his capital just before the 
arrival of the Romans, and reinforcements gradually arrived from the 
different nations of his kingdom. Their appearance and their numbers — 
there were Arabians, Syrians, Medes, Adiabenians, Armenians, Iberians, 
and Albanians from the heights and valleys of the Caucasus — inspired him 
with confidence. He rejected the counsel of Mithridates, who, from his own 
experience of the Romans, advised him to avoid a battle and to employ his 
own superior cavalry to cut off the enemy’s supplies, and the heights around 
Tigranocerta were soon covered with the king’s army of 150,000 heavy 
infantry, 20,000 light infantry, and 55,000 mounted men, 17,000 being in 
coat of mail. LucuUus left 6000 men before the city, and the remainder, 
who seemed to the king to-be too many for an embassy and too few for an 
army went up the river to find a ford. ” There they fly, these invincible 
Roman hoplites I ” exclaimed the king, with confidence. However, he soon 
afterwards saw to his horror, how the eagle of the first legion wheeled 
round and then one cohort after another crossed the river in the proud and 
confident manner of Roman troops. Quickly the king sought to array his 
followers but it was another barbarian battle, in which the stampede 
commenced before the troops were ranged in order. Driven back by the first 
attack and thrown into confusion the masses of men offered a wide target 
and an easy prey for the swords of the enemy. 


The Romans were almost ashamed at their easy victory, for it cost thera 
only five dead and 105 wounded. The enemy’s loss was incalculable. The 
tiara and diadem of the Armenian king fell into Roman hands ; and the city 


of Tigranocerta had to surrender. It was taken and given over to the soldiers 
to plunder ; some of the heterogeneous population were sent back to their 
native districts. 


LucuUus wished to follow up the victory so as to give the enemy no time to 
assemble for a fresh resistance. Submission was made to him by many of 
the subjects of Tigrane.s, and an embassy of the Parthians appeared with an 
offering of friendship. Only one more blow was needed to finally drive the 
Armenian from his throne. But it was some time before the general could 
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appease his discontented, unwilling soldiers and the allied kings made use 
of the opportunity to reassemble an army of seventy thousand infantry and 
thirty-five thousand cavalry. This time they followed Mithridates’ advice to 
avoid a battle. However, when Artaxata (on the Araxes) the second city of 
the kingdom was threatened, a battle ensued on the river Arsanias in the 
neighbourhood. The conflict lasted somewhat longer this time and the 
victory was bought more dearly, the loss of the enemy was somewhat 
slighter, but the result was the same. No Asiatic army, albeit large and well 
chosen, could be victorious over a well-commanded Roman army. 


But LucuUus had not yet accomplished his purpose. His military capacity 
was indisputable, but he was wanting in the power of attaching the soldiers 
to himself by that personal charm which was almost a more important gift 
in those times. 


They murmured that the richest towns had been past by, none had been 
taken by storm, so that they had come in for no plunder ; but they 
maintained that the imperator looked out for himself though he gave them 
nothing, and it cannot be denied that Lucullus enriched himself. In his cold, 
severe manner the general ignored their desire for loot, and they hated him 
not only because he was an aristocrat but because he treated the inhabitants 
of the cities with consideration, whilst they, as savage soldiery, regarded 


them as profitable booty. The snow-covered mountains and the endless 
precipitous roads filled them with aversion ; never had they wintered in a 
friendly Hellenic city, and the officers concurred in these complaints, 
particularly P. Clodius, the brother-in-law of the general, who actively 
fostered the feeling against Lucullus in the camp as well as the capital. 


The proconsul could not induce his soldiers to help him to take Artaxata, 
the second city of the Armenian kingdom. Half ceding to their pressure he 
turned southward to Mesopotamia, whose capital Nisibis surrendered to 
him. But here the unwilling machine denied him further service. The troops 
insisted on winter quarters in Nisibis and its environs where they wished to 
wait for the successor of Lucullus. This was advantageous to the enemy as 
it delayed the final blow. 


However Tigranes gained nothing, as L. Fannius came opportunely to the 
aid of Lucullus’ soldiers whom Tigranes had surprised. Nevertheless 
Mithridates strove to benefit by the discontent in the Roman army and 
regain his kingdom. 


He arrived at Pontus and attacked the Romans, who had excited universal 
hatred in the country, with a small force, and not unsuccessfully for he had 
learned somewhat in the long war, and in the following year (67) he 
defeated the deputy Triarius at Zela on the river L^is (southwest of Pontus) 
when the Romans lost seven thousand killed, amongst them a great number 
of officers. 


Lucullus, hearing the bad news, withdrew to Mesopotamia and returned to 
Pontus, and Mithridates carried the war from thence to Cappadocia. When 
Lucullus wished to follow him thither, the Fimbrian soldiers declined to 
obey him as he was no longer their general and they declared they would 
only remain under arms with the other legions, until the autumn. 


Mithridates profited by these occurrences. Acilius Glabrio, the governor of 
Bithynia who was to have been replaced by Lucullus, and Q. Marcius Rex, 
the governor of Cilicia, were inactive in their provinces, and when the ten 
commissioners of the Roman senate arrived to join with Lucullus in 
organising the conquered district of Pontus as a province, Mithridates had 
reconquered the greater part of it. In the meanwhile, the mine laid at 
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Rome against the general of the aristocracy by his active enemies, namely, 
Pompey and his friends, the embittered members of the equestrian order, the 
offended officers and the misguided people, was finally sprung and the 
inevitable Pompey, who reaped everywhere where he had not sown, was 
appointed commander-in-chief in the East and this time with full powers 


more comprehensive and extravagant than those conferred in the previous 
year by the Gabinian law.c 


During the year of inaction that had preceded Pompey’s appointment, 
Mithridates had collected a fresh army, with which he occupied the frontier 
of Pon-tus. Pompey received his new commission in the summer of 66 
B.C., and he at once pushed forward towards Ca-bira, through a country 
wasted by previous campaigns. Mithridates, anxious to avoid a battle, 
retired towards the sources of the Halys, but he was overtaken by the 
Roman general, and obliged to give battle on a spot afterwards marked by 
the city of Nicopolis, founded by Pompey in memory of the battle. Here 
Mithridates was entirely defeated, and with only a few stragglers succeeded 
in crossing the Euphrates. But Tigranes refused to harbour him in Armenia, 
and he made his way northward, with great difficulty, through the wild 
mountain tribes of Caucasus to Dioscurias (Isku- ^ ria) on the coast of 
Circassia. Banished 


// from the regions south of Caucasus, his 


^ adventurous genius formed the conception of uniting the Sarmatian tribes 
northward of the Black Sea, and making a descent upon Italy. Panic- 
stricken at his father’s approach, Machares, viceroy of the Crimea, sought 
death by his own hand ; and the Crimea again became subject to 
Mithridates. 


So great was the terror caused by the victories of the Roman general, that 
Tigranes would have prostrated himself at his feet, had not Pompey 
prevented the humiliation ; and Phraates of Parthia, who had assumed the 
proud title of ” King of Kings,” lately arrogated by Tigranes, sent to make 
an alliance with the victorious Roman, who turned his steps northward in 
pursuit of Mithridates. At midwinter he celebrated the Saturnalia on the 
river Cyrus (Kur), and in the spring advanced along the coast to tlie Phasis. 
But learning that Mithridates was safe in the Crimea, he turned back to his 
old quarters on the Cyrus, and spent the summer in reducing the tribes 
which occupied the southern slopes of Caucasus. One of his victories was 
celebrated by the foundation of another Nicopolis. But he was obliged to 
return to Pontus for winter quarters. Here he received ambassadors from the 
neighbouring potentates, and busied himself in reducing Pontus to the form 
of a Roman province. For the next two years he occupied himself by 
campaigns in the famous countries to the south of Asia Minor. & 
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THE END OF MITHRIDATES 


Mithridates spent part of his youth away from his father’s court ; he had 
been put on the wildest horses, which he had learned to master ; he retired 
into the most impenetrable hunting districts, so that half the time no one 
knew where he was. He differed from all kings with whom the Romans had 
fought because he had pure Persian and true Asiatic blood flowing through 
his veins ; for he was descended from Persian satraj)s. 


The aim of his life was to make the throne of Pontus the centre of the 
national Asiatic opposition to Rome. Thereby he enjoyed great momentary 
success : but he was defeated by the great power of the Romans in their 
union with the Greek element. He was then robbed of his father’s lands. 
Nothing but the life of an adventurous fugitive remained for him. His brave 
wife Hypsicratia, who had to look after him and his horse, accompanied 
him to the citadel, where the royal treasure was kept. Mithridates divided it 
among the loyal followers who were still around him. He is said to have 
entertained the same thoughts attributed to Philip IH of Macedonia of 
advancing on Italy through the lands of the Danube, and from the east of 
seeking the Romans in their home, as did Hannibal. But these daring 
chimeras were joined to a feeling of immediate danger. 


Among his followers he divided equal shares of poison, so as to insure them 
against the danger of falling into the hands of the Romans. He himself did 
not die from poison ; he sought support in his Bosporus possessions. But as 
there his son rebelled against him, he had the death-blow given him by a 
true Gaul. The son, Pharnaces, joined the Romans. 


After Mithridates had been driven out, Pompey turned against Tigranes in 
Armenia, who at this time was waging war with the Parthian king Phraates 
whom the younger Tigranes had joined. In the midst of all these dissensions 
in Armenia, Pompey stepped in, not precisely as an enemy, but as arbitrator. 
There are many accounts of the submissiveness which Tigranes expressed 
towards Pompey. The main point is that he praised Pompey as the man into 
whose hands the fate of the world had now been laid. 


Tigranes had to give up all acquisitions which he had made in war with the 
Seleucians ; he kept Armenia. The son was led away into captivity. 
Armenia had more or less already been drawn into the circle of universal 
history. But Pompey can be added to the men who have carried on the 
historical movement of the world in provinces which up till this time had 
remained undisturbed by it. At the election he met the Albanians, who still 
continued in the primitive simplicity of a pastoral people. With their 
cavalcades they tried to prevent the Romans from reaching the Black Sea, 
or at least, if this was unsuccessful, to make their return impossible. In the 
year 65 a battle took place in which the Roman manoeuvres had the upper 
hand. Albanians, Iberians, and a few other independent nations sealed a 
compact with them. Pompey is said to have had the desire, like Alexander, 
to seek the Caucasian Rock, to which, according to Greek tradition, Pro- 
metheus was chained. But the Roman leader was not the man to let himself 
be led by an illusion of this kind ; it was sufficient for him to have subjected 
Pontus and Armenia. Already he felt himself strong enough to deprive the 
king of the Parthians of the title of “King of Kings.” He took up the 
interests of Armenia against the Parthians. As Tigranes had lost his 
acquisitions, so Phraates was to lose his. Phraates did not dare take up arms 
against the victorious Roman army. The ambassadors of Elymais and Media 
appeared at the winter camp of Pompey at Amisus. 
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Through the victory in Armenia the Romans at the same time became 
masters in Syria, which it was impossible to give back to the Seleucians, as 
they did not know how to defend themselves. The survivors of this battle 
had to content themselves with the grant of a small province, and 
acknowledge the supremacy of Rome. After tlie example of the Syrian 
kings, Pompey could not think of introducing the Greek worship of the gods 
into Jerusalem ; he occupied himself only with the political interests. t’ 


As he advanced southward, his authority was called in to settle a quarrel 
between two brothers of that royal family, which had inherited the Jewish 


sceptre and high priesthood from the brave Maccabees. Aristobulus was the 
reigning king of Judea, but his title was disputed by his brother Ilyrca-nus. 
It was the latter who applied for aid to the Roman general. Pompey 
accepted the appeal. But the Jews, attached to the reigning prince, refused 
obedience, and Pompey was obliged to undertake the siege of Jerusalem. 
For three months the Jews defended themselves with their wonted obstinacy 
; but their submission was enforced by famine, and Pompey entered the 
Holy City. Pillage he forbade : but, excited by the curiosity which even then 
the spiritual worship of Jehovah created in the minds of Roman idola-ters, 
he entered the sacred precincts of the Temple, and ventured even to intrude 
into the Holy of Holies, and to stand behind that solemn veil which liad 
hitherto been lifted but once a year, and that by the high priest alone. We 
know little of the impression produced upon Pompey’s mind by finding the 
shrine untenanted by any object of worship. But it is interesting to compare 
the irreverent curiosity of the Roman with the conduct attributed to the 
Great Alexander upon a similar occasion. Hyrcanus was established in the 
sovereignty, on condition of paying a tribute to Rome : Aristobulus 
followed the conqueror as his prisoner. 


Aretas, king of the Nabataean Arabs, defied the arms of Pompey ; and the 
conqueror was preparing to enter the rocky deserts of Idumwa, so as to 
penetrate to Petra, when he received news which suddenly recalled him to 
Asia Minor. Mithridates was no more. Pompey hastened to Sinope, to 
which place the body of the old king had been sent by his son. It was 
honoured with a royal funeral, and placed in the sepulchre of his fathers. 


The remainder of the year 63 B.C. was spent by the general in regulating 
the new provinces of Bithynia, Pontus, and Syria, and in settling the 
kingdoms which he allowed to remain under Roman protection on the 
frontiers of these provinces. Pharnaces, son of Mithridates, was left in the 
possession of the Crimea and its dependencies ; Deiotarus, chief of Galutia, 
received an increase of territory ; Ariobarzanes was restored for the fourth 
time to the principality of Cappadocia. All this was done by Pompey’s sole 
authority, without advice from the senate. 


Early in 62 B.C. he left Asia, and proceeded slowly through Macedonia and 
Greece — so slowly, that on the 1st of January, 61 B.C., he had not yet 


appeared before the walls of Rome to claim his triumph. He had been 
absent from Italy for nearly seven years. His intentions were known to 
none. But the power given him by the devotion of his soldiers was absolute 
; and the senatorial chiefs might well feel anxiety till he disclosed his will. 
]5ut before we speak of his arrival in Rome, we must relate the important 
events that had occurred during his absence. ^ 


CHAPTER XXI. THE CONSPIRACY OF CATILINE 


MARCUS POECIUS CATO 


PoiviPEY, in quitting the centre of affairs, could not fail to augur that his 
removal would be the signal for the revival of party passions, and that a few 
more years’ experience of the miseries of anarchy would demand his recall 
with fuller powers for the settlement of affairs. The nobles, on their part, 
having been compelled to submit to his extraordinary appointment, now 
cast about for the means of turning his absence to their advantage. They had 
placed him at their head, and he had betrayed them ; they now looked for a 
stouter and more faithful champion, and prepared themselves, when the 
time should serve, to strike a blow for ascendency, the shock of which 
should be felt on the Euphrates, and daunt the conqueror of Syria and 
Pontus. 


The chiefs whom they had hitherto consulted had mortified them by their 
conciliator) temper, their timidity or their languor. Catulus they respected, 
but they distrusted his firmness : Lucullus, whose aid they next invoked, 
disregarded their solicitations. Hortensius was sunk in pride and indolence. 
There were among them many personages of inferior fame and influence, 
the Silani, the Scribonii, the Marcii, the Domitii, the Scipios and Marcelli, 
who might make good officers, but wanted the genius for command. But 
there was one man, still in their ranks-, young in years, a plebeian by 
extraction, unknown in civil or military affairs, in whose unflinching zeal 
and dauntless courage they felt they could securely confide. Judgment, 
indeed, and tact he sorely needed ; but these were qualities which the nobles 
held in little regard, and neither he nor they were sensible of this grievous 
deficiency. 


This man was Marcus Porcius Cato, the heir of the venerable name of the 
censor Cato, his great-grandfather, a name long revered by the Romans for 
probity and simplicity. The slave of national prejudices Cato believed, like 
his illustrious ancestor, in the mission of a superior caste to govern the 
Roman state, in the natural right of the lords of the human race to hold the 
world in bondage, in the absolute authority of the husband over the wife, 
the parent over the child, the master over the servant. In his principles Cato 


was the most bigoted of tyrants. Yet never were these awful dogmas held by 
a man whose natural temper was more averse to the violence and cruelty by 
which alone they can be maintained, and in vain did Cato strive to fortify 
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himself against the instincts of humanity within him by abstract speculation 
and severe self-discipline. Born in the year 95, he had witnessed the 
termination of the Social War, and resented, as a mere boy, the compromise 
in which that mighty struggle resulted. Nevertheless his feelings had 
revolted from the atrocious measures with which Sulla had avenged it, and 
alone of his party, he sighed over their most brilliant victories and lamented 
the bloody execution they did upon their enemies. 


From the early days of his boyhood Cato had unremittingly trained himself 
in the austere pattern of the ancient manners, already becoming obsolete in 
the time of the censor. Inured to frugality and the simplest tastes, he raised 
himself above the temptations of his class to rapine and extortion. Enrolling 
himself in the priesthood of the god Apollo, he acknowledged perhaps a 
divine call to the practice of bodily self-denial, in which, in the view of the 
ancients, the religious life mainly consisted. He imbibed the doctrines of the 
stoic philosophy, the rigidity of which was con-genial to his temper, and 
strove under their guidance to square his public conduct by the strictest 
rules of private integrity. If he failed, it was through the infirmity of nature, 
not the inconsistency of vanity or caprice ; but, doubtless, the exigencies of 
public affairs drove him, as well as other men of less eminent pretensions, 
to many a sordid compromise with his own principles, while in private life 
the strength to which he aspired became the source of manifold weakness. It 
made him proud of his own virtues, confident in his judgments, inaccessible 
to generous impulses, caustic in his remarks on others, a blind observer of 


forms, and a slave to prejudices. A party composed of such men as Cato 
would have been ill-matched with the ranks of crafty intriguers opposed to 
them on every side ; but when the seliish, indolent, and unprincipled chose 
themselves a champion of a character so alien from their own, the 
hollowness of the alliance and the hopeless-ness of the cause became 
sufficiently manifest. 


During the progress of the intrigues for the appointment of Pompey to his 
maritime command, his creatures had not ceased to worry the senate by the 
advocacy of fresh measures for the reformation of administrative abuses. In 
the year 67, a certain C. Cornelius, formerly qujestor to the great imperator, 
proposed, being at the time tribune, an enactment to limit the usury which 
the wealthy nobles demanded for the loans negotiated with them at Rome 
by the agents of the provinces. Laws indeed already existed for regulating 
this practice, but the wants of the needy and the cupidity of the capitalists 
had combined to disregard them, and the senate had ventured to assume the 
prerogative of the people in dispensing with their provisions in favour of 
personages of its own order. This daring encroachment Cornelius offered at 
the same time to repress. His measure was both popular and just. The 
senators could not oppose it by argument, but they gained one of the 
tribunes to intercede against it. But Cornelius was supported by the people, 
who encouraged him to persist in reading the terms of his rogation in spite 
of the official veto. A tumult ensued in the comitium, and, terrified by the 
sound of blows, Pompey, we may presume, engaged his instrument to desist 
from the direct attack, and allow the matter to be compromised. The senate 
acquiesced, but the offence was deeply resented, and speedil}” punished. 
No sooner had Cornelius quitted liis functions as tribune, than he was 
accused of majestas for having disregarded the veto of a colleague. The 
crime was manifest, and the culprit might despair of defending himself 
against the powerful influences arrayed against him, when Manilius, the 
same who had devoted himself to the service of Pompey, caused the 
tribunal to be 
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surrounded by bands of armed ruffians, and the accusers to be threatened 
with violence unless they desisted from their suit. The consuls interfered 
with a military force and gave them the means of escaping over the roofs of 
the neighbouring houses. In the following year the process was renewed, 
and Cicero, as the mouthpiece of Pompey, was retained to defend the 
criminal. The advocate pleaded the favour with which his client was 
regarded by Pompey himself, and either this consideration or the fear of 
further violence, or perhaps the cooling down of men’s passions after so 
long an interval, gained him an acquittal. But the attempt, only too 
successful, of Manilins to overawe by force the administration of justice, 
deserves to be remarked for its fatal significance. From henceforth we shall 
find it repeated day by day with aggravated violence. Consuls and tribunes 
will vie with one another to destroy the foundation of all social confidence. 
Already the senate and the people are committed to a struggle, which must 
eventually involve the interference of a power paramount to both. Far- 
sighted men see already the shadows of monarchy advancing upon them, 
which the mission of Pompey to the East, long, distant, and perilous, seems 
the readiest means of retarding, and possibly of averting. 


Cicero’s speech for Cornelius was a triumph of artifice and ingenuity. But 
the fame of his eloquence was already established by his harangue in favour 
of the bill of Manilius, and the favour of the people had already raised him 
to the prsetorship for the year 66 by the unanimous suffrages of the 
centuries. After the failure of the attack upon the refractory tribune, faction 
slept for a short season, or prepared itself in silence for a fiercer outburst of 
animosity. & 


CAIUS JULIUS CASAR 


Though the restoration of the tribunate and the withdrawal of the judicial 
power had given a rude shock to the senatorial oligarchy, they still remained 
masters of Rome. But a chief was growing up who was destined to restore 
life to the Marian party, to become master of the Roman world, and to be 
acknowledged as the greatest man whom Rome ever produced. 


C. Julius Csesar was born of an old patrician family in the year 100 B.C. He 
was therefore six years younger than Pompey and Cicero. His father, C. 
CcBsar, did not live to reach the consulship. His uncle Sextus held that high 


dignity in 91 B.C., just before the outbreak of the Social War. But the 
connection on which the young patrician most prided himself was the 
marriage of his aunt Julia with C. Marius ; and at the early age of seventeen 
he declared his adhesion to the popular party by espousing Cornelia, the 
daughter of Cinna, who was at that time absolute master of Rome. We have 
already noticed his bold refusal to repudiate his wife, and his narrow escape 
from Sulla’s assassins. His first military service was performed under M. 
Minucius Thermus, who was left by Sulla to take Mytilene. In the siege of 
that place he won a civic crown for saving a citizen. On the death of Sulla 
he returned to Rome, and, after the custom of ambitious young Romans, he 
indicted Cn. Dolabella, for extortion in Macedonia. The senatorial jury 
acquitted Dolabella as a matter of course ; but the credit gained by the 
young orator was great ; and he went to Rhodes to study rhetoric under 
Molo, in whose school Cicero had lately been taking lessons. It was on his 
way to Rhodes that he fell into the hands of Cilician pirates. Redeemed by a 
heavy ransom, he collected some ships, attacked his captors, took them 
prisoners, and crucified them at Pergamus, according to a threat 
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which he had made while he was their prisoner. About the year 74 B.C. he 
heard that he had been chosen as one of the pontifices, and he instantly 
returned to Rome, Avhere he remained for some years, leading a life of 
pleasure, taking little part in politics, but yet, by his winning manners and 
open-handed generosity, laying in a large store of popularity, and perhaps 
exercising an unseen influence over the events of the time. 


It was in 67 B.C., as we have seen, that Porapey left the city to take the 
command against the pirates. At the same time, Csesar, being in his thirty- 
third year, was elected quiestor, and signalised his year of office by a 
panegyric over his aunt Julia, the widow of Marius. His wife Cornelia died 
in the same year, and gave occasion to another funeral harangue. In both of 
these speeches the political allusions were evident ; and he ventured to have 
the bust of Marius carried among his family images for the first time since 


the dictatorship of Sulla. c Ca3sar had in 05 obtained the aidileship, in 
conjunction with Bibulus, the candidate of the nobles. That office, which 
had properly the care of the public edifices, was charged also with 
providing for the amusements of the people. It required an enormous outlay 
of money, and men ambitious of higher honours spared no expense to 
eclipse one another in the splendour they lavished upon it. The a3diles 
defrayed the charge of the gladiatorial shows, and on this occasion Ctesar 
gained immense applause by the profusion of silver bullion with which he 
decorated the furniture and implements of the arena. Already deeply 
plunged in debt, he continued to borrow on the credit of his genius and 
rising fortunes. If his wealthy colleague equalled him in munificence, there 
seemed more merit in the generosity of the penniless adventurer, and 
Bibulus was obliged to liken himself to Pollux, who though he possessed a 
temple at Rome in conjunction with his twin-brother, heard it always 
designated by the name of Castor, and never by his own. Caesar could rely 
on the clamorous support of the populace thus attuned to his most stirring 
appeals. The display of the bust of Marius had already irritated the faction 
of Sulla, but now a greater insult was inflicted upon them. 


Among his conspicuous acts of munificence as eedile, Caesar had adorned 
the Forum and the Capitol with pictures and statues : he had erected halls 
and porticoes for the gratification of the people, and these too he had 
adorned with monuments of taste and luxury. One morning there suddenly 
appeared among the new ornaments of the Capitol the statue of Marius, 
surrounded by the trophies of his Cirabrian and Jugurthine victories. The 
people shouted with delight ; the nobles scowled with indignation. The 
author of the deed did not proclaim himself, but neither friends nor foes 
could err in ascribing it to the daring iedile. Catulus determined to bring the 
offender to punishment for this direct breach of law. The remembrance of 
the mur-der of his father, the noblest victim of the Marian proscriptions, 
inflamed the bitterness of his animosity. He accused Cjesar of throwing off 
the mask from his ulterior designs ; of no longer subverting the republic 
with mines, but of assailing it with the battering-ram. Ciesar defended 
himself before the senate, and succeeded in foiling his accuser ; but he 
owed his triumph neither to the favour nor the justice of his audience, but to 
the temper of the people, on which the nobles dared not make an 
experiment. It would appear from the historians that the trophies of Marius 


retained possession of their place in front of the Capitol, an indication of the 
popular strength which must have shaken the nerves even of Cato himself. 


The nobles could at least retaliate. On quitting the aulileship, Caesar 
demanded a public mission to reduce Egypt to the form of a province, in 
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virtue of the will of the king Ptolemy Alexander. This country, through 
which all the commerce of the East already passed into Europe, was reputed 
the wealthiest in the world. Pouring into the royal treasury an annual tribute 
of 14,800 talents, it offered a magnificent prey to the rapacious republic, 
and to the fortunate proconsul through whose hands these golden harvests 
should pass. Crassus and Ccesar disputed this rich booty ; but neither the 
one nor the other succeeded in obtaining it. The senate mustered all its 
forces to baffle both claimants, and was enabled, perhaps by their division, 
to succeed. It employed a tribune named Papius to enact that all foreigners, 
and especially Ctesar’s clients, the Transpadane Gauls, should be removed 
from the city, and thus boldly cleared the Forum of the tumultuary 
partisans, by whose hands, if not by whose votes, the reckless demagogue 
might hope to extort the prize. 


Instead of this brilliant mission Caesar was invited (64) to preside in the 
tribunal, to which was committed the inquisition into cases of mur-der. 
Hitherto he had done no more than protest against the dictatorship of Sulla ; 
he now determined to brand it with legal stigma. Among the cases which he 
caused to be cited before him were those of two political offenders, men 
who had imbrued their hands in the blood of the victims of the proscription. 
One of these named Bellienus was the centurion who had stabbed Ofella, 
the other was a more obscure assassin. He condemned these wretched 
ruffians, only to strike terror into higher quarters. He induced a tribune 
named Labienus to accuse an aged senator, Rabirius, of the slaughter of the 
tribune Saturninus ; and by making it a criminal, and not a political, charge, 
he forbade the accused to withdraw himself from the process by voluntary 


exile. Cicero and Hortensius defended the culprit, but failed to move the 
judges. Rabirius appealed to the people. Labienus attacked, and Cicero 
again defended him, while the senators used every effort to excite the 
compassion of the populace. But the people exulted in the audacious 
injustice of the whole proceeding : for it was well known, first, that 
Rabirius had not killed Saturninus ; secondly, that the real slayer had been 
rewarded, and the deed solemnly justified by competent authority ; and, 
thirdly, that the transaction had occurred not less than thirty-six years 
before, and deserved to be buried in oblivion with the birth of a new 
generation. The appeal of Rabirius would inevitably have been rejected but 
for the adroitness of the prtetor, Metellus Celer, who suddenly struck the 
flag which floated from the Janiculum while the tribes were assembled for 
public business. In ancient times the striking of the flag was the signal that 
the Etrurians were advancing to attack the city. Immediately all business 
was suspended, the comitia dissolved, and the citizens rushed to man the 
walls. The formality still remained in force among a people singularly 
retentive of traditional usages ; and now the multitude which had just 
shouted clamorously for innocent 
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blood, laughed at the trick by which its fury was baffled, and acquiesced in 
the suspension of the proceedings. Csesar had gained his point in alarming 
and mortifying the senate, and allowed the matter to drop, which he never 
perhaps seriously intended to push to extremity. 


The same Labienus, devoting himself with zeal to the service of the patron 
he had chosen, induced the people in the next place to demand the abolition 
of Sulla’s law, by which they had been deprived of the election of pontiffs. 
On recovering this prerogative they acquitted their debt to Ctesar by 


nominating him chief of the college, thereby placing him at the head of a 
great political engine, and rendering his person inviolable. Neither the 
notorious laxity of his moral principles, nor his contempt, of which few 
could be ignorant, for the religious belief of his countrymen, hindered 
Ciesar’s advancement to the highest office of the national worship. It was 
enough that he should perform the stated functions of his post, and maintain 
the traditional usages upon which the safety of the state was popularly 
deemed to depend. Casar’s triumph was the more complete, as it was a 
victory over Catulus, who had competed with him for this dignity, and who, 
knowing his pecuniary embarrassments, had offered to buy off his 
opposition by a loan. CcBsar rejected the bribe with scorn, and declared 
that he would bor-row still more largely to gain the prize. The nobles were 
straining every nerve to implicate him in a charge of conspiracy against the 
state, and the chief pontificate was necessary to insure his safety. When the 
hour of election arrived he addressed his mother, as he left his house, with 
the words, ” This day your son will be either supreme pontiff, or else an 
exile.” 


The crime which it had been sought to fasten upon Csesar was of the 
deepest dye and most alarming character. For some years past the city had 
been kept in feverish anxiety by rumours of a plot, not against any 
particular interest or party, but against the very constitution of the social 
fabric. The nobles had sounded the alarm, and their agents had insinuated 
complicity in some wild and treasonable enterprise against Ciesar, Crassus, 
and many other august citizens, objects of dislike and fear to the existing 
government. The fact of such a conspiracy was indeed speedily revealed, 
and it discovers to us in the most striking manner the frightful corruption of 
the times. Into its actual connections and ramifications we shall presently 
inquire ; but first it will be well to trace its origin and motives, in order to 
explain the way in which the senate proposed to take advantage of it. 


L. SERGIUS CATILINA AND HIS TIMES 


The generation of statesmen which had grown up at the feet of the Scipios 
and the Gracchi, though it had exchanged much of the simple dignity of the 
old Roman character for a tasteless affectation of Hellenic culture, was still 


for the most part imbued with sentiments of honour and probity, devoted to 
the welfare of the state, and only ambitious to sliine at the head of a 
commonwealth of freemen. But its children, born and bred under the 
relaxation of all ])rinci})le induced by the civil dissensions, were fearfully 
devoid of every moral principle. Tlie vast accession of wealth and power 
which accompanied the conquest of the East overthrew whatever barriers 
poverty and simplicity of manners might still have set against the torrent of 
selfish indulgence. Tlie acqviisition of wealth, moreover, had only served 
to precipitate expense and prodigality. A few crafty usurers swept into their 
coffers the plunder won by a multitude of spendthrifts. 
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Political and private gambling had reduced thousands of the well born to 
the condition of mere needy adventurers, while the advantages of birth and 
station served only to make them more dangerous and their manners more 
seductive. Among these restless and accomplished bravos none was so 
conspicuous or so able as L. Sergius Catilina. His descent was one of the 
most ancient in Rome, and he had served with distinction among the nobles 
ranged under Sulla’s banner. His valour indeed from tlie first had been 
tinged with brutal ferocity, and the stories currently reported of him, 
believed as they undoubtedly were by his own contemporaries, may give us 
at least an idea of the crimes which were possible at the period. It has been 
already mentioned that he was accused of assassinating his brother from 
private malice, and of getting his name inscribed on the list of proscription 
for the sake of obtaining his confiscated estate. All Rome had seen him 
waving on the top of a pike the head of the murdered Gratidianus. It was 
rumoured that, wanting to marry the fair but profligate Orestilla, who 
waived his suit through jealousy of his son by a former consort, the father 
had sacrificed the youth without scruple to his passion. 


Though loaded with the infamy of such crimes, Catiline had entered on the 
career of public honours, had obtained the prjBtorship for the 34ear 68, had 
succeeded from thence to the government of Africa, and upon his return in 


66 was about to offer himself for the consulship. Publius Clodius, a 
stripling, not less profligate, but as yet less notorious, crossed his path with 
a charge of malversation in his province. Presently the rumour ran that 
Catiline, thus disconcerted, formed a plot with Autronius Ptetus, just 
deprived of the consulship for bribery, with Calpurnius Piso and other 
dissolute nobles, to murder the successful candidates, and to seize the 
powers of the state. The names both of Crassus and Ccesar were whispered 
in connection with this bloody enterprise. The former, it was said, was to be 
created dictator, the latter his master of the horse. When it was asked upon 
what military resources the rash intriguers relied, it was answered that Piso, 
who had acquired the command of one of the Iberian provinces, was 
charged to organise an armed force in that quarter, with which to balance 
the legions of the senate under Pompey. The scheme, it was alleged, was 
opportunely detected, the chief conspirators discovered and marked. Piso 
shortly afterwards was cut off in his province by banditti, or possibly by 
assassins ; but the proceedings with which the culprits were menaced were 
stayed by the intervention of a tribune, and the circumstances of the plot 
were never formally revealed. 


Such however was the influence of Catiline, or such the interest which his 
presumed machinations could excite among the lawless and ambitious even 
in the heart of the commonwealth, that not only was the government unable 
to convict him upon this flagrant charge, but he did not shrink from suing 
for the consulship itself for the following year, and that too while yet 
unabsolved from the accusation of Clodius. The man and the times must be 
more particularly described to make the story of Catiline credible to any 
other age than his own. For passing strange must it appear that, 
notwithstanding the atrocities by which he was disgraced, Catiline had been 
able to connect himself with many eminent public men, by whom his suits 
had been openly supported. Cicero himself, a man of unsullied personal 
purity, was prepared, for the sake of his alliance in their common 
competition for the consulship, to defend his cause against Clodius, and 
only escaped the disgrace of appearing as his advocate by the charges 
themselves being dropped, as it would seem, by the venal accuser. But it 
was over the 
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corrupt patrician youth that he exercised the most extraordinary ascendency. 
Through dissipation lie led them into the darkest crimes. He taught them to 
depend upon him as a trusty associate in every wickedness, and whether in 
bilking a creditor or negotiating a loan, in planning a seduction or 
compassing a murder, his boldness and invention were never found to fail 
them. Catiline was their friend, their champion, and their idol. They vaunted 
his bodily strength and vigour, his address in bodily exercises, his iron 
frame which could endure alike the excesses of debauch and the rudest toils 
of war. He became the model of the youthful aspirants to fashionable 
distinction, which then demanded not only splendour in dress and furniture, 
but skill in the use of the sword and eminence in all martial 
accomplishments. But these exercises could not fail to have a brutalising 
effect ; for they connected such as sought distinction in them with the 
Slaves, criminals, and hired ruffians who fought in the arena. Such men, 
admired as consummate masters of their art, became the friends and 
companions of the young nobility, who drank with them one day in the 
wineshop, and shouted over their agonies in the theatre on the morrow. 


The long career of conquest which Rome had enjoyed had tended to throw 
all her noblest energies into the sole profession of arms, which is naturally 
inclined above all others to measure excellence by success, and to confound 
virtue with valour. When the Roman returned from the wars for a short 
breathing time to his own country, he beheld few objects around him which 
were calculated to allay the fever of his excited imagination. His pride was 
fed by trophies and triumphs, by the retinue of captive slaves which 
attended him, by the spoils of conquered palaces which decorated his home. 
In the intervals of danger and rapine few cared to yield themselves to the 
vapid enjoyments of taste and literature, or could refrain from ridiculing the 
arts which had failed to save Greece from subjugation. The poets, 
historians, and philosophers of Rome were few in number, and exercised 
but a transient influence on a small circle of admirers. Nor were the habits 
of civil life such as to soften the brutal manners of the camp. The Romans 


knew nothing of the relations of modern society, in which the sexes 
mutually encourage each other in the virtues appropriate to each, and where 
ranks and classes mingle unaffectedly together under the shelter of a com- 
mon civilisation. The Romans lived at first in castes, afterwards in parties; 
even in the public places there was little fusion or intercourse of ranks, 
while at home they domineered over their clients as patrons, their slaves as 
masters, their wives and children as husbands and fathers. 


The instruction of boyhood was general in the upper ranks, but it was 
imparted by slaves, who corrupted the temper of their pupils far more than 
they improved their understanding; and when, already exhausted by 
premature indulgence, they were married while young from motives of 
convenience, they were found incapable of guiding and elevating their still 
more neglected consorts. The women were never associated in their 
husbands’ occupations, knew little of their affairs, and were less closely 
attached to their interests than even their bondmen. They seldom partook of 
their recreations, which accordingly degenerated for the most part into 
debauches. Systematically deprived of instruction, the Roman matron was 
taught in-deed to vaunt her ignorance as a virtue. If in the first century B.C., 
those Sabine housewives were no longer to be found who shut themselves 
up in their apartments and spun wool among their handmaids, yet to 
exercise their intellects or cultivate their tastes passed almost for a crime. 
To know Greek and Latin books, to sing and dance, to make verses, to 
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tion, — these, in the opinion of the historian Sallust, were no better than 
seductive fascinations, such as formed the charm and fixed the price of the 
courtesan. Rarely therefore did any woman break through this mental 
bondage, without losing in character what she gained in intellect and 
attraction. In either case she was almost equally despised. The men’s 
indifference to the conduct of their spouses is a frightful feature in the 
social aspect of the times. Their language, it has been observed, had no 
word to express the sentiment of jealousy. The laws which gave them such 
facility of divorce show how little regard they had for the dearest interests 


of the married state ; just as their common practice of adoption proves the 
weakness among them of the paternal sentiment. 


Thus did the morose and haughty Roman stand isolated and alone in the 
centre of his family and of society around him ; nor did he strive to exalt his 
moral nature by sympathy with the divinity above him. A century indeed 
had scarcely elapsed since Polybius had lauded the character of the Romans 
for the earnestness of its religious sentiment. Undoubtedly the moral 
sanctions of religion had at that time been strongly felt ; the gods were 
actually regarded as the avengers of crime and the patrons of virtue. Even 
then however the principle of setting up the deity as a model for imitation, 
which alone is efficacious for elevating and purifying the soul, was 
unknown or disregarded. The coarse and sensuous pagans of Greece and 
Rome gloated over the wretched stories of lust and violence ascribed to the 
objects of their worship, and if they feared their power never dreamed of 
adoring their goodness or their justice. Their religious practices therefore 
were not moral actions, but merely adopted as charms to preserve them 
from the caprice or ill-nature of their divinities. From this debasing 
superstition even their strongest intellects could not wholly release 
themselves, while in the seventh century the vulgar at least were as 
devoutly addicted to it as at any former period. Indeed the general 
relaxation of positive belief in the minds of the educated class was 
accompanied, as is not unfrequently the case in the history of nations, by 
still more grovelling prostration on the part of the ignorant multitude. 


THE CONSPIRACY 


Such a state of society already trembled on the verge of dissolution, and 
reflecting men must have shuddered at the frailness of the bands which still 
held it together, and the manifold energies at work for its destruction. 
Catiline’s designs, suspended for a moment, were ripening to another crisis 
; and the citizens pointed with horror to the victim of a guilty conscience, 
stalking through the streets with abrupt and agitated gait, his eyes blood- 
shot, his visage ashy pale, revolving in his restless soul the direst schemes 
of murder and conflagration. Involved in ruinous debt, his last hope of 
extrication had been the plunder of a province. The spoils of the preetorship 
had been wrested from him by the rapacity of his judges or his accuser, and 
access to the consulship was denied him. But his recent escape confirmed 
him in the assurance that he was too noble a culprit to be convicted; he 
scarcely deigned to veil his intrigues, while he solicited the aid of men of 
the highest families in the city. The young Roman prodigals invoked “new 
tables,” or a clear balance sheet ; and it cannot be doubted that their aims 
were rather personal than political — that they yearned for the extinction of 
their debts first, and the division of public offices afterwards. 
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Among these conspirators were two nephews of Sulla. Autronius and 
Cassius had been candidates for the consulship ; Bestia was a tribune elect ; 
Lentulus and Cethegus, both members of the Cornelian house, were nobles 
of liigh distinction, though lost in character; even the consul Antonius was 
suspected of privity to tlieir designs, and a secret inclination in their favour. 
They counted upon the support of the men who had been disgraced or 
impoverished by Sulla, and hoped to inflame the turbulence and lust of 
rapine which animated the dregs of the populace. They expected moreover 
the armed assistance of many of the disbanded veterans, who had already 
squandered, with the recklessness of fortunate adventurers, the possessions 
they had so suddenly acquired. They proposed to solicit and excite the 


hostile feelings towards their conquerors, still prevalent among the Italian 
races. Finally they resolved to seize the gladiators’ schools at Capua ; and 
some of them would not have scrupled to arm a new insurrection of slaves 
and criminals. This last measure was the only enormity to which Catiline 
would not consent. He was urged to it more especially by Lentulus ; and 
when a proposal so base was discovered in the handwriting of one of the 
Cornelii, it crowned the horror and indignation of the Roman people. 


Meanwliile among the senatorial faction there were not wanting statesmen 
who watched the coming storm with secret satisfaction. Too much of their 
power, they felt, had been surrendered to their military patron, and they 
longed for an opportunity to resume it in his absence. They fretted at the 
contempt into which they had fallen ; the consulship and pontificate had 
become the prey of any daring adventurers, the example of usurpation had 
now descended to mere cut-throats and robbers : they would check it once 
and forever by a single retribution : they would give the great Pompey 
himself to understand that they could save and rule the state without him. 
The marked progress of Cicero in general esteem formed an important 
element in tlieir calculations. By placing him in the consul’s chair they 
hoped to secure him for their instrument, and to employ his zeal, his 
abilities, and his honest intentions in the great work they contemplated — 
the restoration of their own ascendency. At the instigation of these crafty 
advisers the nobles now joined with the people in promoting Cicero’s 
elevation. He liad been praitor in the year 65, but he had refused to quit the 
glories of the Forum and the tribunals for the sordid emolument of a 
province. In the following year he was designated for the consulship by the 
general voice of the citizens, and the insignificance of Antonius, the 
colleague assigned to him, showed that to him alone all parties looked for 
the salvation of the state. During the early part of his career the new consul 
proposed various salutary measures, and devoted himself assiduously to the 
interests of the oligarchy with which he now first began to feel himself 
connected. 


As the year 63 advanced the presumed schemes of Catiline withdrew 
attention from every otlier business, the conspirator only waiting for the 
issue of the consular comitia, at which he still pretended to seek a legitimate 
election. When his suit was once more rejected and Silanus and Murena 


chosen, he no longer meditated delay. One of his accomplices named Curius 
had betrayed the secret, if such it could still be called, to his mistress Fulvia 
; she had already communicated it to Cicero, and by his instructions 
obtained from her })aramour every particular of the intended out])reak. The 
information was laid before the senate, and a decree was imiiu’ diately 
passed, enjoining the consuls ” to provide for the safety of the state ! ” But 
in the suppression of so formidable a conspiracy every step 
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was hazardous. We have seen how illustrious were the names enlisted in it. 
The time had passed when the consul could venture, after the manner of an 
Ahala or an Opimius, to draw his sword, call the citizens to follow him, and 
rush boldly upon the men whom the senate had denounced as its foes. 
Though the nobles still claimed this power for their chief magistrate in the 
last resort, it contravened a principle which the people would never consent 
to surrender, which gave to every citizen accused of a capital crime the right 
of appealing to the tribes. Csesar and Crassus, if not themselves connected 
with the conspirators, were doubtless on the watch to thwart the slightest 
stretch of prerogative against them. On the other hand the dan-ger was 
becoming imminent. The conspirators had almost completed their 
preparations, and collected their magazines of arms. They had fixed the day 
for the intended outbreak, and assigned to each man his proper post 
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and office. The veterans of Etruria, of Samnium, and Umbria, long since 
solicited by their emissaries, were flocking to their appointed rendezvous. 
The fleet in the port of Ostia was supposed to be gained, and insurrections 
were promised both in Africa and Spain. All the legions of the republic 
were with Pompey in the East, or dispersed in other provinces ; the city 
itself was not defensible for a day, and even the fortresses on the Capitoline 
and .Janiculum retained only the tradition of their ancient strength. Rome 
had neither a garrison nor a police ; all her citizens were soldiers, and with 
no foreign enemy to fear she had neglected to provide against the dangerous 
ambition of her own children. At the moment concerted the various bodies 
of insurgents were to advance against her, and their accomplices within the 
city were to fire it in a hundred places. 


Fortunately for the state, two proconsuls, Marcius Rex and Metellus 
Creticus, arrived at this moment from the East with some legionary forces, 
and awaited at the gates of the city the triumph which they demanded of the 
Senate. ]VIarcius was immediately directed against Mallius, Catiline’s 
lieutenant in Etruria ; Metellus was ordered to make head against the 
insurgents in Apulia. Some hasty levies were despatched at the same time to 
check the advance of the men of Picenum. Measures were promptly taken 
for removing the gladiators from Capua, and distributing them in small 
numbers among the neighbouring towns. Rome was placed, according to 
the modern phrase, in a state of siege. Citizens were enrolled and armed 
guards posted at the gates, the walls and streets patrolled ; Cicero assumed 
command. 
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Both parties were equally ready for the encounter when the consul boldly 
summoned the arch conspirator to discover himself. On the 7th of 
November he had convened the senators in the temple of Jupiter Stator. 
Catiline appeared in his place : his fellow senators shrank from contact with 
him, and left a vacant space on the benches around him. Suddenly the 
consul rose, and poured forth the torrent of his indignant eloquence : 


” How long then, Catiline, how long will you abuse our patience ? What, 
are you quite unmoved by the guard which keeps night-watch on the 
Palatine, by the patrols of the city, by the consternation of the people, by the 
rushing of all good citizens together, by this fortress-temple in which the 
senate is assemioled, by the fear and horror of the senators themselves? 
Think you that all your schemes are not open to us as the day ? Alas for our 
times I alas for our principles ! The senate knows the plot ; the consul sees 
it — and the man still lives! Lives! did I say? Aj’e, and comes into tlie 
midst of us, partakes of our public councils, observes and marks us, one by 
one, for slaughter. And yet we, the consuls, who have received the senators’ 
last decree for the preservation of the state — we into whose hands has 
been thrust the sword of Scipio, of Opimius, of Ahala, still suffer it to sleep 
in its scabbard ! Yes, I still Avait, I still delay ; for I wish you not to perish 
till you cease to find a citizen so perverse as to excuse or defend you. Then, 
and not till then, the sword shall descend upon you. Meanwhile live, as you 
now live, tracked by enemies, surrounded by guards ; all our eyes and ears 
shall be fixed upon you as they long have been, and watch you when you 
think not of it. Renounce then your designs ; they are discovered and 
frustrated. Shall I tell you what they were ? Remember how on the 20th of 
October I announced that Manlius was to rise on the 27th ; was I wrong ? 
That the 28th was fixed for the massacre ; was it not averted only by my 
vigilance ? On the 1st of November would you not have seized Priieneste, 
and did you not find it apprised and guarded ? I track your deeds, I follow 
your steps, I know your very thoughts. 


” Let me tell you whither you repaired last night. Was it not to the house of 
Lfeca ? There you met your accomplices, you assigned them each their 
places — who should remain at Rome, who with yourself should quit it ; 
you marked out the quarters to be fired : you only lingered still a moment 
because I still lived. Then two Roman knights offered to rid you of that 


anxiety, and to kill me in my bed before the dawn of the morrow. All this I 
discovered, almost ere your meeting was dissolved : I doubled my guards, I 
shut the door against the wretches whom you sent so early to salute me ; 
aye, the same wretches whom I had already designated to many as the men 
who were coming to murder me. You call upon me to impeach you ; you 
say you will submit to the judgment of the senators ; you will go into exile 
if it be their pleasure. No, I will not impeach you ; I will not subject myself 
to the odium of driving you into banishment ; though if you wait only for 
their judgment, does not their silence sufficiently declare their sentiments? 
But I invite, I exhort you to go forth from the city ! Go where your armed 
bands await you! join Manlius, raise your ruffians, leave the compan} of 
honest citizens, make war against your country ! Yet why do I invite you to 
do that which you have already determined to do ; for which the day is 
fixed, and every disposition made ? “ 


And then turning to the senators the orator explained the meaning of this 
strange address. He dared not bring the criminal to justice : he had too many 
friends even in the senate itself ; too many timid i)eople would declare his 
guilt unproved ; too many jealous people would object to rigorous 
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measures, and call them tyrannical and regal. But as soon as he should 
actually repair to Mallius’ camp, there would no longer be room for doubt. 
The consul pledged his word from that moment to lay the proof of the 
conspiracy before them, to crush the movement, and to chastise the guilty. 
And in order to assure them that he could do so, he pointed to the knights, 
who at his bidding were crowding the area and steps of the temple, and 
listening in violent agitation at the door, ready at his word to dart upon his 
victim, and tear him in pieces before the eyes of the senate. 


Catiline had kept his seat throughout this terrible infliction, agitated by rage 
and apprehension, yet trusting to the favour of his numerous connections, 
and relying on the stolid incredulit}” of the mass of the audience ; for the 


habitual use of exaggerated invective had blunted the force of truth, and 
rendered the senators callous for the most part even to the most 
impassioned oratory. The appearance perhaps of the consul’s myrmidons, 
and the fear, not of any legal sentence, but of popular violence, at last made 
him start to his feet. He muttered a few broken sentences, in a tone of 
deprecation, appealing to his birth, rank, and aristocratic sentiments, in gage 
of his loyalty, and in contrast to the specious pretensions of the base-born 
foreigner, his accuser. But the senators, encouraged or awed by the presence 
of the knights, murmured and groaned around him, calling him an enemy 
and a parricide. Then at last losing all self-command, Catiline, rushed 
wildly out of the chamber, exclaiming : ” Driven to destruction by my 
enemies, I will smother the conflagration of my own house in the ruin of the 
Gite” 


Catiline fled to his house, shut himself up alone, and for a moment 
deliberated. At nightfall he quitted the city and threw himself into the 
quarters of his armed adherents in Etruria. He left behind him instructions 
for his accomplices in the city, in which he charged them not to quit their 
posts, but watch their opportunity to assassinate the consul if possible, at all 
events to make all ready for a domestic outbreak as soon as his preparations 
should be complete for attacking the city from without. To Catulus, whom 
he regarded as a personal friend, or on whom he wished perhaps to throw 
the suspicions of the senators, he addressed a letter of exculpation, while he 
secured, as he said, his own personal safety in the ranks of a hostile army, 
recommending to his fidelity and friendship the care of his dearest interests. 
Cicero had reason to exult in the success of his first harangue, which 
cleared the way before him. Catiline had openly avowed himself a public 
enemy ; but his associates still refused to disclose themselves ; and the 
consul’s next step was to drive them, by siraihir threats and sarcasms, to an 
overt act of rebellion. But for the most part they remained firmly at their 
posts, as their leader had enjoined them. One youth, the son of a senator, 
quitted the city to join Catiline. His father, informed of his treason, pursued 
and arrested him, and caused his slaves to slay him upon the spot. But 
Lentulus, Cethegus, and Bestia continued still in Rome, sometimes 
threatening to impeach Cicero for the exile of a citizen without judgment 
pronounced, and meanwhile planning a general massacre of the magistrates 
during the approaching confusion of the Saturnalia. Cicero, served by a 


legion of spies, tracked all their movements ; but he dared not strike, while 
still devoid of written proofs against them. The imprudence of the 
conspirators at last placed such documents in his hands. 


There happened to be at the time in Rome certain envoys of the Allobroges, 
a Gallic people, who had long vainly sued for justice from the republic, 
under the cruel exactions to which they had been subjected bj-the 
government in the province. The wild mountaineers whose cause they 
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})le;uled liad risen more than once to extort their claims by arms ; their 
discontent, swelling under repeated disappointment, was ready once more 
to explode at any favourable opportunity, while the senate, full of more 
important and more alarming affairs, still treated them wdth contemptuous 
neglect. So favourable was the moment that the conspirators addressed the 
envoys through a citizen well known to them, named Umbrenus, 
disclosing their contemplated plan for the overthrow of the government, and 
offering them a dire revenge as the price of their nation’s assistance. They at 
once embraced the proposal and promised the aid of their countrymen. But 
presently, awed by their deep impression of the invincibility of the consuls 
and imperators, they sought the counsel of Fabius Sanga, the patron of their 
tribe in Rome. By him they were persuaded to reveal the negotiation to 
Cicero, who caused them to affect the deepest interest in the conspiracy, and 
to extract from the traitors a written engagement for the price of their 
alliance. Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statilius affixed both their names and 
seals to the document required. On receiving it the envoys quitted the city 
in company with Volturcius, one of the conspirators, deputed to conclude 
the negotiation with the Allobroges in their own country. The con-sul, kept 
duly informed of all their proceedings, caused them to be waylaid at the 
foot of the Milvian bridge, three miles beyond the gates, and they 
immediately surrendered their despatches. While this was in progress the 
consul summoned the chief conspirators into his presence. They came 
without mistrust ; surrounding them with his lictors and archers, he led 


them directly to the senate. In the face of the assembled Fathers he 
produced the fatal letters ; and the culprits, overwhelmed wdth confusion, 
acknowledged their guilt by their silence. Lentulus, who had fondly 
flattered himself on the strength of a reputed oracle of the Sibyls that, after 
Cinna and Sulla he should be the third Cornelius to reign in Rome, was 
compelled to abdicate the praetorship on the spot, and, placed with his 
associates in the custody of the most dignified senators, to await the 
decision of their fate. 


Meanwhile, the examination being closed, Cicero addressed the people, 
who crowded in agitation and alarm around the doors of the curia, upon the 
rumour of the awful disclosures going on within. To the multitude the wary 
consul submitted no judicial proof of the culprit’s designs. He contented 
himself with declaring the evidence upon which they had been convicted to 
be their correspondence with Catiline, a public enemy, and their detected 
intercourse with the hostile Allobroges. This sufficed to brand them as 
pledged to succour an invader, to harbour him wathin the city, to deliver 
Rome to the fury of Etrurians and Gauls. But to prove their ulterior designs 
would have involved the discovery of the consul’s secret sources of 
information, it would have been unbecoming the dignity of the government, 
and inconsistent with the politic reserve of an aristocratic assembly. 


CASAR AND THE CONSPIRACY 


The conspiracy thus critically arrested has been represented, in accordance 
with the evidence before us, as the work of mere private cupidity or 
ambition. But the ruling party sought to incriminate in it their public 
adversaries. They had already studied to implicate both Caesar and Crassus 
in the presumed machinations of Catiline at an earlier period. They now 
repeated the effort with increased virulence, and Catulus himself was fore- 
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most in urging Cicero to produce testimony against Ceesar. Such testimony 
might doubtless have been suborned ; loose surmises might at least have 
been construed into grave presumptions. But to such a project the consul 
steadily refused to lend himself. He was sensible perhaps that Caesar’s 
popularity would in fact screen from justice every culprit associated with 
him, and in giving him the charge of Statilius, one of the criminals, Cicero 
openly declared himself convinced of his innocence. Indeed the great diiJi- 
culty was still to be overcome, and the consul would not permit himself 
recklessly to enhance it. Nine of the conspirators had been denounced, five 
were convicted and confined ; but the nature of their punishment yet 
remained for decision. The law of the republic, as interpreted at least by the 
patricians, invested the chief magistrate with power of life and death, on the 
senate issuing its ultimate decree. On this authority alone bold men had 
slain presumed criminals, and the senate had loudly applauded them. 


But against such a stretch of prerogative the commons had always 
protested. They had resented such daring deeds, and retaliated them with 
violence. They had constantly appealed to the principle of Roman law, 
which forbade any citizen to be put to death except b}” a vote of the tribes. 
Nor could the tribes themselves, however sternly disposed, deprive a 
citizen, as long as he retained his rights as such, of liberty to evade sentence 
by voluntary exile. To the people, accordingly, Cicero could not venture to 
appeal, nor would he assume on the other hand the responsibility of acting 
on the mere decree of his own order. Hitherto, even while defying the spirit 
of the laws, he had scrupulously adhered to their forms. He had abstained 
from arresting the conspirators in their own houses, to avoid the violation of 
a citizen’s domicile. He had not given Lentulus in charge to his lictors ; but 
had led him before the senate with his own hand, because none but a consul 
might put a prffitor under restraint. Finally, he had caused the criminals to 
be declared perduelles, or public enemies, in order to strip them of the 
prerogatives of citizenship, before proceeding to their punishment. He now 
threw himself once more on the senate itself. He restored to the assembly 
the sword which it had thrust into his hands. The fathers met in the temple 
of Concord, the ground-plan of which may yet be traced under the brow of 
the Capitoline, and from the memorials still preserved to us, we may picture 
to ourselves a vivid representation of the debate which followed. While 
strong patrols traversed the streets, and the knights armed and in great 


multitudes surrounded the place of assembly, the consul-designate, Silanus, 
invited first to deliver his opinion, pronounced boldly for death. All the 
consulars, successively, followed on the same side. It seemed as if the 
meeting would have been unanimous, for Crassus had absented himself, 
and Csesar, it might be thought, conscious of his own complicity or at least 
of the suspicious to which he was subjected, would desire to efface the 
stigma in the blood of the convicted traitors. But he, taking counsel only of 
his ovra boldness and spirit, of the claims of his party, and indeed of his 
own natural clemency, declared in a speech of remarkable power, for 
perpetual imprisonment, and with confiscation. He allowed indeed that the 
culprits were justly liable to the extreme penalty ; but to free and high- 
minded men, degradation, he contended, was worse than death, which he 
dared to characterise as mere oblivion. This speech made a great impression 
upon the assembly. Those who were next asked their opinion voted one 
after the other with Csesar. 


Among them was Quintus Cicero, the consul’s oN TI brother ; Silanus 
himself thought fit to explain away the sentiments he had just delivered in 
accordance with the last speaker. Cicero then rose to stem the current, and 
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demonstrated witli all his eloquence the impossibility of stopping at the 
point recommended by Caesar after having gone so far, and both offended 
and alarmed so many dangerous enemies. But this appeal to the fears of the 
assembly rather increased than allayed their anxiety to escape from the 
immediate responsibility. Cicero’s real influence with them was never great. 
A master in the Forum, he was only a minister in the senate. There he was 
too generally regarded as a mere bustling politician, who used the means 


put into his hands by others for his own glory or advancement. The senators 
would have little heeded his counsel, had it not been reinforced by an 
energetic speech from Cato, who pronounced for the execution of the 
criminals in a tone of deep conviction and unflinching courage. Once more 


the audience was swayed round to the side of severity, and Cato’s influence 
was openly avowed by the language of the fatal decree itself, which was 
expressed in his own words. The knights, who waited impatiently for the 
result, were furious at the obstruction Caesar had thrown in the way of 
justice, and when he appeared on the steps of the temple could hardly be 
restrained from assassinating him. Some of the younger senators carried 
him off in their arms, and among them C. Scribonius Curio was 
conspicuous for his spirit and courage. 


The knights, it was said, had looked to Cicero for the signal to consummate 
their vengeance ; but the consul had turned away. He was giving orders for 
the immediate execution of the senate’s decree, in order to prevent the 
interference of the tribunes, or a rescue by main force. He went in person to 
the house where Lentulus was detained on the Palatine, and brought him to 
the Tullianum, the prison under the Capitol, whither the praetors at the same 
time conducted the other criminals. The executioners were at hand. 
Lentulus was strangled first, and Cethegus, Gabinius, Statilius, and 
Ceparius suffered the same fate sue-When the consul, who had attended to 
the last, traversed the Forum on his route homeward, he exclaimed to the 
crowds through which he made his way, ” They have lived,” and the people 
shuddered in silence. 


Cicero had performed, as he well knew, an action, the fame of which must 
resound through all ages, and for the moment the head of the aspiring 
Arpin-ate swam with the conviction that his name was now linked 
indissolubly with the greatest crisis in the history of Rome. The execution 
took place on the 5th of December [Feb. 7th, 62] and he had yet another 
month of office before him, and Catiline was in arms in Etruria. While he 
turned from the contemplation of his own glory to finish his work, the 
nobles could dwell with grim satisfaction on an exploit, which proved, as 
they conceived, to them that they could defend themselves henceforth 
without the aid of a military chief. The patron they suspected and feared 
had withdrawn from their ])resence to collect his forces and assail their 
prerogative from a distance. He had left them exposed to the attacks of the 
Marians, whose courage had 
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cessively. 
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revived in liis absence. But, trusting in themselves alone, they had checked 
opposition, crushed sedition, and strangled revolution. Should the survivors 
appeal, on his return to Pompey, they at once threw down the gauntlet and 
defied the commander of their own legions. We shall see how rash their hot- 
brained courage was, and how soon they cooled in the presence of the 
avenger whom they had evoked. But those among them who already 
apprehended his calling them to account, were prepared at least to make a 
sacrifice of Cicero, assured that he would accept the victim and pardon the 
offence. 


The successes of the generals of the senate had doubtless inspired Cicero 
with confidence to accomplish the act, which he regarded as the eternal 
glory of his consulate, and the salvation of his country. The presence of the 
troops of the republic had repressed the movements of insurrection in every 
quarter. In Etruria alone was the resistance serious and obstinate. Cicero had 
purchased the co-operation of his colleague Antonius, whose vacillation 
had given confidence to the conspirators, by ceding to him the province of 
Macedonia. He had placed him at the head of the troops destined to act 
against Catiline in person ; but he had furnished him with firmer and more 
faithful lieutenants in Sextius and Petreius. While this army covered Rome, 
another under Metellus occupied the Cisalpine, and cut off the rebel’s 
communications with his Gallic allies. Catiline had assembled twenty 
thousand men, but only one-quarter of this number were regular! }- 
equipped. Menaced both in front and rear he turned alternately from the one 
opponent to the other, and was trying to shake the loyalty of Antonius, 


when the news of the death of his associates threw him into despair. He was 
now assured that the senate would never retreat from its position, and even 
the gaining of Antonius could only postpone by a few days the ruin which 
must eventually overwhelm him. His men too deserted from him by whole 
cohorts, and he soon found himself at the head of no more than four 
thousand followers. He attempted to penetrate the Apennines, and evading 
the forces of Metellus, gain the Alps and excite an insurrection in Gaul. But 
the defiles were closed against him, and again he threw himself on 
Antonius. The consul himself affected sickness and entrusted his legions to 
Petreius. The armies met not far from Pistoria.“ 


Catiline, when he saw that he was surrounded by mountains and by hostile 
forces, that his schemes in the city had been unsuccessful, and that there 
was no hope either of escape or of succour, thinking it best, in such 
circumstances, to try the fortune of a battle, resolved upon engaging as 
speedily as possible with Antonius. Having, therefore, assembled his troops, 
he addressed them in the following manner : 


” I am well aware, soldiers, that words cannot inspire courage ; and that a 
spiritless army cannot be rendered active, or a timid army valiant, by the 
speech of its commander. Whatever courage is in the heart of a man, 
whether from nature or from habit, so much will be shown by him in the 
field ; and on him whom neither glory nor danger can move, exhortation is 
bestowed in vain ; for the terror in his breast stops his ears. 


” Thave called you together, however, to give you a few instructions, and to 
explain to you at the same time my reasons for the course which I have 
adopted. You all know, soldiers, how severe a penalty the inactivity and 
cowardice of Lentulus has brought upon himself and us ; and how, while 
waiting for reinforcements from the city, I was unable to march into Gaul. 
In what situation our affairs now are, you all understand as well as myself. 
Two armies of the enemy, one on the side of Rome, and the other on that of 
Gaul, oppose our progress ; while the want of corn and of other necessaries 
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prevents us from remaining, however strongly we may desire to remain, in 
our present position. Whithersoever we would go, we must open a passage 
with our swords. I conjure you, therefore, to maintain a brave and resolute 
Spirit; and to remember, when you advance to battle, that on your own right 
hands depend riches, honour, and glory, with the enjoyment of your liberty 
and of your country. If we conquer, all will be safe ; we shall have 
provisions in abundance ; and the colonies and corporate towns will open 
their gates to us. But if we lose the victory through want of courage, those 
same places will turn against us; for neither place nor friend will protect 
him whom his arms have not protected. Besides, soldiers, the same 
exigency does not press upon our adversaries, as presses upon us ; we fight 
for our country, for our liberty, for our life ; they contend for what but little 
concerns them, the power of a small party. 


” We might, with the utmost ignominy, have passed the rest of our days in 
exile. Some of you, after losing your property, might have waited at Rome 
for assistance from others. But because such a life to men of spirit was 
disgusting and unendurable, you resolved upon your present course. If you 
wish to quit it you must exert all your resolution, for none but conquerors 
have exchanged war for peace. To hope for safety in flight, when you have 
turned away from the enemy the arms by which the body is defended, is 
indeed madness. In battle, those who are most afraid are always in most 
danger ; but courage is equivalent to a rampart. 


” When I contemplate you, soldiers, and when I consider your past exploits, 
a strong hope of victory animates me. Your spirit, your age, your valour, 
give me confidence — to say nothing of necessity, which makes even 
cowards brave. To prevent the numbers of the enemy from surrounding us, 
our confined situation is sutficient. But should Fortune be unjust to your 
valour, take care not to lose your lives unavenged ; take care not to be taken 
and butchered like cattle, rather than, fighting like men, to leave to your 
enemies a bloody and mournful victory.’” ^ 


When he had thus spoken, he ordered, after a short delay, the signal for 
battle to be sounded, and led down his troops, in regular order, to the level 
ground. Having then sent away the horses of all the cavalry, in order to 


increase the men’s courage by making their danger equal, he himself on 
foot, drew up his troops suitably to their numbers and the nature of the 
ground. As a plain stretched between the mountains on the left, with a 
rugged rock on the right, he placed eight cohorts in front, and stationed the 
rest of his force, in close order, in the rear. From among these he removed 
all the ablest centurions, the veterans, and the stoutest of the common 
soldiers that were regularly armed, into the foremost ranks. 


On the other side, Caius Antonius, who, being lame, was unable to be 
present in the engagement, gave the command of the army to Marcus 
Petreius, his lieutenant-general. Petreius ranged the cohorts of veterans, 
which he had raised to meet the present insurrection, in front, and behind 
them the rest of his force in lines. Then, riding round among his troops, and 
addressing his men by name, he encouraged them, and bade them remember 
that they were to fight against unarmed marauders, in defence of their 
country, their children, their temples, and their homes. Being a military 
man, and 


[^ Of course, this is not Catiline’s speech ; Sallusf\ composed it in order to 
represent what under the circumstances Catiline miAht appropriately have 
said to his troops. Most speeches found in the ancient historians are of a 
similar character ; few of them have been drawn from documents. | 
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having served with great reputation, for more than thirty years, as tribune, 
prefect, lieutenant, or prsetor, he knew most of the soldiers and their 
honourable actions, and, by calling these to their remembrance, roused the 
spirits of the men. 


When he had made a complete survey, he gave the signal with the trumpet, 
and ordered the cohorts to advance slowly. The army of the enemy followed 
his example ; and when they approached so near that the action could be 
commenced by the light-armed troops, both sides, with a loud shout, rushed 


together in a furious charge. They threw aside their missiles, and fought 
only with their swords. The veterans, calling to mind their deeds of old, 
engaged fiercely in the closest combat. The enemy made an obstinate 
resistance ; and both sides contended with the utmost fury. Catiline, during 
this time, was exerting himself with his light troops in the front, sustaining 
such as were pressed, substituting fresh men for the wounded, attending to 
every exigency, charging in person, wounding many an enemy, and 
performing at once the duties of a valiant soldier and a skilful general. 


When Petreius, contrary to his expectation, found Catiline attacking him 
with such impetuosity, he led his prsetorian cohort against the centre of the 
enemy, amongst whom, being thus thrown into confusion, and offering but 
partial resistance, he made great slaughter, and ordered, at the same time, an 
assault on both flanks. Manlius and the Fsesulan, sword in hand, were 
among the first that fell ; and Catiline, when he saw his army routed, and 
himself left with but few supporters, remembering his birth and former 
dignity, rushed into the thickest of the enemy, where he was slain, fighting 
to the last. 


When the battle was over, it was plainly seen what boldness, and what 
energy of spirit, had prevailed throughout the army of Catiline ; for, almost 
everywhere, every soldier, after yielding up his breath, covered with his 
corpse the spot which he had occupied when alive. A few, indeed, whom 
the prsetorian cohort had dispersed, had fallen somewhat differently, but all 
with wounds in front. Catiline himself was found, far in advance of his 
men, among the dead bodies of the enemy ; he was not quite breathless, and 
still expressed in his countenance the fierceness of spirit which he had 
shown during his life. Of his whole army, neither in the battle, nor in flight, 
was any free-born citizen made prisoner, for they had spared their own lives 
no more than those of the enemy. 


Nor did the army of the Roman people obtain a joyful or bloodless victory ; 
for all their bravest men were either killed in the battle, or left the field 
severely wounded. 


Of many who went from the camp to view the ground, or plunder the slain, 
some, in turning over the bodies of the enemy, discovered a friend, others 
an acquaintance, others a relative ; some, too, recognised their enemies. 


Thus, gladness and sorrow, grief and joy, were variously felt throughout the 
whole army. f^ 


While the generals of the republic were still hunting the common enemy in 
the Apennines, and even before the execution of Lentulus, the leaders of the 
senate had been quarrelling among themselves, as if they had no one to fear 
either within or without the city. The election of consuls for the ensuing 
year had fallen upon D. Junius Silanus and L. Licinius Murena. We have 
seen that Catiline had presumed to offer himself ; but a worthier candidate, 
the great jurist Sulpicius, was also disappointed, and resenting the notorious 
bribery employed by his rivals, had rushed to prosecute Murena. Bribery 
there had been probably on all sides, and Rome could ill afford at 
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such a moment to waste her energies in a private squabble. Cicero, intent 
upon his schemes for the frustration of the conspiracy, could not endure that 
the public attention should be withdrawn to the miserable intrigues of the 
rival candidates, and stepped forward to defend Murena. But Cato, 
insensible to every argument from expediency, and unable to see two sides 
of any question, supported the suit of the accuser with headlong pertinacity. 
A part of Cicero’s speech was directed to undermine the influence of so 
virtuous an advocate. ”” Would you know, judges, what sort of person a 
sage of the Porch is ? He concedes nothing to favour, he never pardons. 
Compassion, he says, is frivolousness and folly : the wise only are 
beautiful, though crooked and deformed ; he only is rich though a beggar, a 
lord though a slave : but we, he declares, who are no sages, are no better 
than runaways, outlaws, enemies, and madmen. All faults, he affirms, are 
equal ; every error is a heinous sin ; to wring a fowl’s neck without just 
reason is as bad as to strangle one’s father. The wise man never doubts, 
never repents, is never deceived, can never change his mind.” And in this 
strain he continued to the infinite amusement of his audience, who were 
well pleased to hear the philosopher bantered. Cato joined good- 
humouredly in the laugh. ” How witty a consul we possess,” was the only 


remark he made. Nor did he afterwards retain any feeling of displeasure 
against the orator who both defeated his prosecution and turned him into 
ridicule.“ 


THE RISE OP JULIUS CASAR 


In the midst of their contentions amongst themselves for the highest 
magistracy, the nobles had allowed Ctesar to obtain the pnetorship, the 
second rank in the scale of office. Pompey had despatched one of his 
creatures, Metellus Nepos, from Asia to secure one place in his interest on 
the bench of tribunes. Cato had refused to be nominated to another ; and he 
was journeying into Lucania to avoid the turmoil of the elections, in which 
he declined to take a part, Avhen he met the Pompeian candidate on the 
road, and learned the object of his return. He now felt it incumbent upon 
him, as a true patriot, to watch and check the intrigues of the dangerous 
proconsul. Hastily retracing his steps, he presented himself to the people for 
election, and obtained a seat in the tribunate in conjunction with Metellus 
and others. Jealousies, suspicions, and preparations for violence were rife 
on all sides. The people were alarmed for the safety of their favourite 
Ca3sar, and after the execution of Lentulus, when he was once detained 
longer than usual in the senate, surrounded the curia with hostile cries, 
insisting on his being produced to satisfy them of his safety. The Marian 
chief indeed was himself far from daunted. He laughed to scorn the 
newborn courage of the nobles. On the 1st of January the chief men and 
dignitaries of the state were wont to ascend the Capitol, and there offer their 
greetings to the new consuls. Caesar, however, instead of assisting in this 
act of official courtesy, took advantage of the absence of his colleagues and 
rivals to address the people in the Forum, and to propose that Catulus 
should be deprived by their vote of the honours due to him as restorer of the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Since its destruction by fire in the time of 
Sulla, it had taken twenty years to rebuild that august edifice, the glory of 
the city and the empire ; and the work had now 


[1 Compare the words of Velleius Patercuhts/ “To praise Cato for liis 
honesty would be rather derogatory to Lim than otherwise ; but to accuse 
him of osteutatiously displaying it would be just.” ] 
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been brought to completion by Catulus, to whom, as prince of the senate, 
the most dignified of all the citizens, that honourable duty had been 
assigned. Catulus might now expect that his name, as the restorer of the 
structure, should be engraved upon its front ; and no noble Roman would 
fail to prize such a commemoration of his services as dearly as a consulship 
or a triumph. Caesar now charged him with peculation, and insisted on the 
production of his accounts ; meanwhile, he urged the people to resolve that 
the final consummation of the work should be transferred to Pompey. But 
the nobles, on hearing what was passing, rushed from the presence of the 
consuls with all their friends and adherents into the Forum, and succeeded 
in averting the blow. The name of Lutatius Catulus was duly inscribed upon 
the proudest monument of the national pride, and bore witness to the glory 
of the most blameless hero of the later commonwealth, till the temple was 
again destroyed in the wars of Vitellius and Vespasian, 


Nor was this the only defiance hurled against the senate on that memorable 
day. Nepos, the tribune, had put himself in communication with Caesar, and 
combined with him to insult the dominant faction, even in the moment of its 
victory. The execution of the conspirators had already been denounced as a 
murder, ere the echoes had died away of the shouts amidst which it had 
been perpetrated. Cicero, on resigning the fasces, presented himself to 
harangue the people, and detail the events of his consulship. It was a proud 
day for him, and he was prepared to enjoy it. But Nepos abruptly interposed 
:” The man,” he said, ” who condemned our fellow-citi- zens unheard, shall 
not be listened to himself ” ; and he required him to confine himself to the 
customary oath, that he had done nothing contrary to the laws. “I swear,” 
exclaimed Cicero, “that I have saved the state.” The nobles shouted 
applause : Cato hailed him as ” the father of his country” ; and the general 
acclamations of the people overwhelmed every opposing whisper. The 
nobles were elated by the unaccustomed sounds of popular applause ; but 
Nepos threatened the recall of Pompey, ostensibly to oppose Catiline, who 
was still in arms, but really to bear down the free act of the senate. Cato 


vowed that while he lived no such rogation should pass. A scuffle ensued in 
which Cato proceeded to actual violence ; his colleague declared his 
sanctity violated, and fled to his patron’s camp. The senate declared his 
office vacant (for the tribune was forbidden by law to quit the city) ; and at 
the same time suspended Caesar from his functions. 


The praetor refused to quit his tribunal till compelled by a military force, 
whereupon he dismissed his lictors, divested himself of the ensigns of 
office, and retired with dignity to his pontifical dwelling. The populace now 
assembled to avenge the insult cast upon their favourite. A riot ensued, 
which compelled the consuls to retrace their steps, not without obsequious 
expressions of respect and deference towards him. Cicero had become 
already sobered from the intoxication of his recent triumjjh. The cold 
distance Pompey observed towards his party mortified and alarmed him. 
Crassus loudly accused him of having calumniated him, and the enmity of 
Crassus was not to be despised. Finally a tribune had just seemed to menace 
him with impeachment, notwithstanding the decree of the senate which had 
forbidden any action to be brought against those who had aided in the 
punishment of the conspirators. These resentments the discreet consular 
now studied to allay. He sought to appease Crassus ; he proclaimed aloud 
the zeal which Caesar had displayed in being the first, as he attested, to 
disclose to him Catiline’s machinations ; and he who had lately exclaimed, 
” Let arms give place to the gown,” now prostrated himself before Pompey, 
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[62 B.C.] whom he exalted above Scipio, begging only for himself the 
humble place of a Laelius. He even sought allies for himself among the 
accomplices of Catiline. P. Sulla, one of the conspirators, was defended by 
Cicero, and acquitted in the face of manifest proofs. The orator struggled to 
maintain that union between the two privileged orders of the 
counnonwealth, the senators and knights, the cherished aim of his policy, 
which seemed at last to be accomplished on the steps of the temple of 
Concord. Hut when the nobles spurned the knights haughtily from them ; 
when Cato, reckless of tiie misery of the provincials, repulsed the prayer of 


the publicans of Asia, who sought relief from their contract with the 
treasury, on account of the deep 


impoverishment of the revenues they had undertaken to farm, insisting that 
they should be held to the strict letter of their bargain ; when the chasm 
between the two orders seemed once more to open before his eyes, having 
now to choose between the class to which he belonged by birth and natural 
sympathies and that to which his genius had exalted him, Cicero weakly 
threw himself upon the former, and proclaimed himself the creature of the 
aristocracy which despised him. The concessions he had made came too 
late to save either himself or them. The friends of Catiline still devoted him 
to their direst revenge ; the demagogues lashed the people into fury against 
him ; Cfcsar smiled at his mistakes, while Crassus scarcely disguised the 
rancour of his hate under the veil of frigid courtesy. 


The nobles committed indeed no greater error than wlien they inflamed the 
enmity of Crassus by divulging their suspicions of him, and at the same 
time slirank from disarming it by force. Assuredly they should have made 
him their friend, and this they might have done perhaps at a trifling sacrifice 
of their vanity. Crassus was liked by none, but few could afford to despise 
him ; while his ambition might have been kept within bounds by the 
concession of legitimate honours and dignities, and the show of listening to 
his counsels. At the moment when Pompey was passing over to the people, 
Crassus might have been retained on the side of the oligarchy from which 
he had never wholly estranged himself. His immense riches, the sources of 
which lay close at hand, gave him clients in the senate as well as among the 
knights : his slaves, his freedmen, his debtors and his tenants constituted an 
army in the heart of the city, to sway the debates of the Forum and overawe 
its seditions. But when the nobles refused to support him in his suit for the 
consulship, they drove him to league himself with his popular competitor 
Pompey : when they denounced him as a confederate of Catiline, they threw 
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him into the arms of Caesar. By lending money to the Marian spendthrift, 
Crassus thought that he made him his own ; but in fact he bound himself to 
the fortunes of his rival, from whose entire success he could alone hope to 
be repaid. 


Caesar’s suspension from his praetorship had only served to attach his party 
more closely to him ; an incident soon occurred by which it was hoped to 
sow discord between them. P. Clodius, the corrupt accuser of Catiline, a 
turbulent intriguer like so many members of his house, had ingratiated 
himself with the people by his pojjular manners. This beardless youth, 
already alike notorious for his debts and his gallantries, had introduced 
himself into Ciesar’s house in female attire during the celebration of the 
rites of the Bona Dea, which should have been studiously guarded from 
male intrusion. A servant-maid discovered him and uttered a cry of alarm ; 
the mysteries were hastily veiled and the intruder expelled ; but the 
assembled matrons rushing hastily home revealed each to her husband the 
scandal and the sin. The nobles affected grave alarm ; the pontiffs were 
summoned and consulted, and the people duly informed of the insult 
offered to the deity. As chief of the sacred college, Caesar could not refrain 
from lending himself to the general clamour; but his position was delicate. 
On the one hand the presumed delinquent was an instrument of his own 
policy, while on the other his own honour and that of his wife Pompeia 
were compromised by the offence. He disappointed everybody. He 
divorced his wife, not because she was guilty, but because ” the wife of 
Caesar,” as he said, ” should be above suspicion.” But he refused to 
countenance the measures which the consuls took, by direction of the 
senate, for the conviction of the reputed culprit ; and it may be suspected 
that the money Avith which Clodius bribed his judges was a loan negotiated 
with Crassus by Caesar himself. Cicero for his part had been lukewarm in 
an affair, the barefaced hypocrisy of which he was perhaps too honourable 
to countenance ; but, urged by his wife Terentia, a violent woman who 
meddled much in his affairs, and was jealous at the moment of a sister of 
the culprit, he clearly disproved his allegation of absence from the city, and 


thus embroiled himself, to no purpose, with an able and unscrupulous 
enemy. The senate believed their cause gained ; the proofs indeed were 
decisive, and they had assigned at their own request a military guard to the 
judges to protect them from the anticipated violence of a Clodian mob ; but 
to their consternation, on opening the urns, the votes for an acquittal were 
found to be thirty-one opposed to twenty-five. ” You only demanded a 
guard, then,” exclaimed Catulus with bitter irony, ” to secure the money you 
were to receive.” Cicero attributed to Crassus the scandal of this perversion 
of justice ; the nobles sneered at the corruption of the knights, and the gulf 
which separated the two orders yawned more widely than ever. 


THE RETURN OF POMPEY 


The profanation of the mysteries had occurred in December of the year 62, 
but the Clodian process, retarded by various intrigues, did not take place for 
some months. Meanwhile, before the end of January, Pompey had returned 
from the East, and reached the gates of the city. He appeared there as an 
imperator, to solicit a triumph, at the head of a small detachment of 


[1 According to Appian,/ when Clodius had invaded the rites of the Bona 
Dea ” he had laid a blemish upon the chastity of Caesar’s wife.” ] 
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his leoAionarics ; but no sooner had he touched Land at Brundusium than he 
had disniis.sed the mass of his victorious army, with tlie promise of estates 
which he made no doubt of obtaining for them from the senate. All parties 
were in anxious expectation of the use he would make of his power in 
quelling the feuds of the city, and some perhaps apprehended that he would 
extinguish the legitimate powers themselves from the perversion of which 
they sprang. All were amazed at the generosity or arrogance with which he 
divested himself of the support of his soldiers, and trusted to the glory of his 
name for maintaining his ascendency in the commonwealth. The senators 
indeed regarded it as a weakness, and presumed that their adversary 
cowered under the imposing attitude they had assumed. The laws forbade 
him to enter the city while he yet retained the military command, but both 
the senate and the people held meetings in the Field of Mars to hear him 
recount his exploits, and to collect from his own mouth the policy he 
jjroposed to adopt. Of his own actions he spoke magnikxiuently ; but when 
Ue touched on domestic affairs his language was studiously moderate and 
conciliatory. He declared his deep respect for the great council of the nation 
; but withheld a word of approval of their recent or their pending measures. 


In order to draw him out Crassus was induced to utter an encomium on 
Cicero’s conduct in his consulship ; and upon that hint, Cicero himself rose 
to improve the occasion, and enlarged with his usual copious rhetoric on the 
dangers from which he had saved the state. He spoke, as he alone could 
speak, of the dignit}/ of the senate, the loyalty of the knights, the favour of 
the Italians, the parah’sis of every element of disaffection, the cheapness of 
provisions, the security of the commonwealth. The senate responded to the 
speaker’s satisfaction ; it was the crowning day of Cicero’s vanity, yet one 
triumph was wanting to it — Pompey would not be drawn into any 
indication of liis views. 


Pompey seems to have held himself aloof from the proceedings relative to 
Clodius. Caesar was also anxious to extricate himself from them, and the 
expiration of his prsetorship had opened to him an honourable retreat in the 
province of the Further Spain. But there were two impediments in his way ; 
the one lay in the deep embarrassment of his debts ; the other was a decree 
of the senate, passed on purpose to retain him at home, by which the 
magistrates were forbidden to go to their provinces before the decision of 
the Clodian process. Caesar’s private means had been long exhausted. The 
friends who had continued to supply his necessities had seemed to pour 
their treasures into a bottomless gulf ; so vast was his expenditure in shows, 
canvasses, and bribes ; so long and barren the career of public service 
through which this ceaseless profusion had to be maintained. At this period 
when the bold gamester was about to throw his last die, he could avow, that 
he wanted 250,000,000 sesterces (above £2,000,000 or *10,000,000) to be 
“worth nothing.” Before he could enter on the administration of his 
province he had pressing creditors to satisfy, and expensive preparations to 
make. Every other resource had been drained, but Caesar could apply to 
Crassus for a loan. The wealthiest of the Romans hated the Great Captain 
who had just returned to the city, and he saw in Caesar the readiest 
instrument for lowering his estimation. He held in pawn the treasures of 
Iberia. The sum required was 830 talents (£200,000) and this was placed at 
once in Cansar’s hands. With the other impediment the proprietor ventured 
to deal in a more summary manner. He had reason to apprehend that a 
scheme was in contemjilation to retain him at liome by a political 
impeachment ; but lie knew that once at the head of his legions his foes 
would not dare recall him, and lie trusted to 
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reap such a harvest both of treasure and reputation as would screen him 
from the effects of their malice on his return. 


The evasion of Csesar and the escape of Clodius mortified the senate, which 
wreaked its sullen humour on Pompey by delaying the official ratification 
of his acts, and the satisfaction of his veterans. It had conceded the honour 
of a triumph to Lucullus in spite of the impediments opposed thereto by his 
successor in the eastern command, and still more recently, by conferring a 
similar distinction on Metellus, together with the surname of Creticus, it 
had expressed its approbation of the conduct of the very general against 
whom Pompey had made war for disobedience to his orders. Now that the 
conqueror of Mithridates had himself returned to claim the last reward of 
military prowess, it seems to have harassed him with mortifjang delays, for 
it was not till the end of September, nine months after his return to Rome, 
that his triumph was actually celebrated. Meanwhile he had been compelled 
to intrigue for the election of a creature of his own to the consulship ; and 
while he thus bought the interest of Afranius, a weak and frivolous friend, 
he was mortified by the appointment of Metellus Celer, a decided enemy, as 
his colleague. His vanity was perhaps in some measure indemnified by the 
glories of his triumph, which lasted two days, amidst a display of spoils and 
trophies such as Rome had never before witnessed. The proconsul boasted 
that he had conquered twenty-one kings, and that Asia, which he had found 
the farthest province of the empire, he had left its centre. Banners borne in 
the procession announced that he had taken 800 vessels, 1000 fortresses and 
900 towns ; thirty-nine cities he had either founded or restored ; he had 
poured 20,000 talents (about “5,000,000 sterling) into the treasury, and 
nearly doubled the national revenues. Above all he plumed himself, says 
Plutarch, on having celebrated his third triumph over a third continent. For 
though others before him had triumphed three times, Pompey by having 
gained his first over Libya, his second over Europe, and this the last over 
Asia, seemed in a manner to have brought the whole world within the 
sphere of his conquests. 


But on descending from his chariot the hero found himself alone in the city 
in which he had once been attended by such crowds of flatterers and 
admirers. Lucullus, stimulated beyond his wont by the presence of his rival, 
attacked his conduct in every particular ; the senate was cold or hostile ; 
even Cicero discovered that his idol was formed of ordinary clay. When the 
new consuls entered on their office Afranius was no match for his far abler 
colleague, and the ratification of the proconsul’s acts was still petulan+\, 
withheld. Pompey had disposed of crowns, he had made and unp”’.Ae 
kingdoms, he had founded municipal commonwealths, in short he had 
regulated everything at his sovereign pleasure, from the JEgean to the Red 
Sea. It concerned his honour to show to his friends and foes throughout the 
East, that he was not less powerful in the city than he had pretended to be in 
the camp. He demanded a public ratification, full, prompt, and 
unquestioning. But Lucullus, supported by Cato, demanded that each 
separate act should be separately discussed. Such a method of proceeding 
could not fail to result in numerous checks and mortifications to him ; even 
the delay would suffice to show that he had fallen from his vaunted 
supremacy. Pompey chose rather to forego altogether the formal ratification 
of arrangements which he knew were not likely to be in fact disturbed. At 
the same time he instructed a tribune named Flavins to demand lands for his 
veterans. Cato and Metellus again opposed him ; then violence ensued, and 
the tribune complaining that his sanctity was 
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profaned, dragged the consul to prison. The senate insisted upon sharing the 
insult offered to its chief, and Ponipey, ashamed of the insolence of his own 
creature, gave way once more, and withdrew his demands for a more 
favourable opportunity. But he was deeply chagrined at the treatment he had 
experienced, which dishonoured him in the eyes of his soldiers and of all 
Asia. Then, too late, he began perhaps to regret the disbanding of his 
legions. Repulsed by the nobles he betook himself once more to the people, 
and sought by popular arts to revive the prestige of his arms. But the first 
place in their regards was no longer vacant. Caesar was securely lodged in 
their hearts, and with him the newcomer must be content to share a divided 
empire.“ 


MLV’ 


A Roman Statbshan 


CHAPTER XXII. CASAR AND POMPEY 


THE FIRST TRIUMVIRATE 


CASAR had taken his departure for Spain before Pompey’s return. In that 
province he availed himself of some disturbances on the Lusitanian border 
to declare war against that gallant people. He overran their country, and 
turned his arms against the Galleecians, who seem to have been unmolested 
since the days of Dec. Brutus. In two campaigns he became master of spoils 
sufficient noc only to pay off a great portion of his debts, but also to enrich 
his soldiery. There can be no doubt that he must have acted with great 
severity to wring these large sums from the native Spaniards ; indeed he 
never took thought for the sufferings of people not subject to Roman sway. 
But he was careful not to be guilty of oppression towards the provincials ; 
and his rule in the Spanish provinces was long remarked for its equitable 
adjustment of debts due to Roman tax-collectors. 


Csesar, who by expeditions against the Lusitanians had, as he considered, 
gained sufficient materials for a triumph, and was anxious to obtain the 
consulate, hastened home when the time of the elections was at hand (60). 
As there was no room for delay, he applied to the senate for permission to 
enter the city before his triumph in order to canvass the people ; but Cato 
and his friends opposing, it was refused. Caesar, who was not a man to 
sacrifice the substance for the show, gave up the triumph ; and entering the 
city formed a coalition with L. Lucceius, a man of wealth who was also a 
candidate, of which the terms were that Lucceius should distribute money 
in his own and Caesar’s name conjointly, and Caesar in like manner give 
him a share in his influence. The nobles, when they saw this coalition, 
resolved to exert all their interest in favour of M. Calpurnius Bibulus, the 
other candidate, and, with even Cato’s consent, authorised him to offer as 
high as Lucceius, engaging to raise the money among them. Bibulus 
therefore was elected with Caesar, whose daring projects the senate thus 
hoped to restrain. 


Caesar, who well knew the character of Pompey, resolved to make him and 
Crassus the ladder of his ambition. He represented to them how absurd their 
jealousy and enmity was, which only gave importance to such people as 
Cato and Cicero ; whereas if they three were united they might command 
the state. They saw the truth of what he said, and each blinded by his vanity 


and ambition, expecting to derive the greatest advantage from it, agreed to 
the coalition; and thus was formed a triumvirate, as it is 
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termed, or confederacy, bound by a secret pledge that no measure 
displeasing to any one of the parties should be allowed to pass. 


Ctesar, as soon as he entered on his office (59), introduced an agrarian law 
for dividing the public land among Pompey’s soldiers and the poorer 
citizens ; purchasing it however from the present possessors, and appointing 
twenty commissioners to carry the law into effect, among whom were to be 
Pompey and Crassus. This law, to which they could make no objection, was 
highly displeasing to the adverse party in the senate, who suspected Ctesar’s 
ulterior designs, and Cato declared strongly against any change. Ca3sar 
ordered a lictor to drag him off to prison ; he professed himself ready to go 
that instant, and several rose to follow him. Crosar then grew ashamed and 
desisted, but he dismissed the senate, telling them he would bring the matter 
at once before the people ; and he very rarely called the senate together 
during his consulate. 


He then laid before the people his bill for dividing the lands of Campania, 
in lots of ten jugera, among twenty thousand poor citizens with three or 
more children ; ^ and being desirous to have some of the principal persons 
to express their approbation of it, he first addressed his colleague, but 
Bibulus declared himself adverse to innovation ; he then affected to entreat 
him, asking the people to join with him, as if Bibulus wished they might 
have it ; ” Then,” cried Bibulus, ” you shall not have it this year even if you 
all will it,” and went away ; Caesar, expecting a similar refusal from the 
other magistrates, made no application to them, but bringing forward 


Pompey and Crassus desired them to say what they thought of the law. 
Pompey then spoke highly in favour of it, and on Cajsar and the people ask- 
ing him if he would support them against those who opposed it, he cried, 
elate with this proof of his importance, ” If any man dares to draw a sword I 
will raise a buckler ! ” Crassus also expressed his approbation, and as the 
coalition was a secret, the example of these two leading men induced many 
others to give their consent and support to the law, Bibulus however was 
still firm, and he was supported by three of the tribunes ; and, as a means of 
impeding the law, he declared all the remaining days of the year nefasti, or 
holy days. When Csesar, regardless of his proclamations, fixed a day for 
passing the law, Bibulus and his friends came to the temple of Castor, 
whence he was haranguing the people, and attempted to oppose him ; but he 
was pushed down, a basket of dung was flung upon him, his Victors’ fasces 
were broken, his friends (among whom were Cato and the tribunes) were 
beaten and wounded, and so the law was passed. Bibulus henceforth did not 
quit his house, whence he continually issued edicts declaring all that was 
done on the nefast days to be unlawful. The tribune P. Vatinius, one of 
Caesar’s creatures, had even attempted to drag him to prison, but he was 
opposed by his colleagues. 


The senate was required to swear to this law, as formerly to that of 
Saturninus. Metellus Celer, Cato, and Cato’s imitator Favonius at first 
declared loudly that they would not do so ; but having the fate of 
Numidicus before their eyes, and knowing the inutility of opposition, they 
yielded to the remonstrances of tlieir friends. 


Having tlius gained the people, Cicsar proceeded to secure the knights, and 
here Cato’s Utopian policy aided him. This most influential body thinking, 
or pretending, that they had taken the tolls at too high a rate, had applied to 
the senate for a reduction, but Cato insisted on keeping them to 


1 Cicero fad Att. ii. 10) highly disapproved of thi.s measure. He however 


expected that as the land would yield but 6000 lots, the people would be 
discontented. 
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their bargain. Caesar without heeding him or the senate reduced them at 
once a third, and thus this self-interested body was detached from the party 
of the aristocracy, and all Cicero’s work undone. Caesar now found himself 
strong enough to keep his promise to Pompey, all whose acts in Asia were 
confirmed by the people. 


The triumvirate, or rather Caesar, was extremely anxious to gain Cicero 
over to their side, on account of the influence which he possessed. But 
though he had a great personal regard for Pompey he rejected all their 
overtures. Caesar then resolved to make him feel his resentment, and the 
best mode seemed to be to let Clodius loose at him. This profligate had long 
been trying to be-come a tribune of the people, but for that purpose it was 
necessary he should be a plebeian, which could only be effected by 
adoption. His first efforts were unavailing ; but when Cicero, in defending 
his former colleague Antonius, took occasion to make some reflections on 
the present condition of the commonwealth, Caesar to punish him had the 
law for Clodius’ adoj)tion passed at once, Pompey degrading himself by 
acting as augur on this occasion, in which all the laws and rules on the 
subject were violated. This affair is said to have been done with such 
rapidity, that Cicero’s words which gave the offence were only uttered at 
noon and three hours after Clodius was a plebeian ! 


Some time after, a knight named L. Vettius, who had been one of Cicero’s 
informers in the affair of Catiline, being suborned, it is said, by Caesar, 
declared that several young noblemen had entered into a plot, in which he 
himself partook, to murder Pom-pey ; the senate ordered him to prison ; 
next day Caesar produced him on the rostra, when he omitted some whom 
he had named to the senate, and added others, among whom were Lucullus 
and Cicero’s son-in-law Piso, and hinted at Cicero himself. Vettius was 
taken back to prison, where he was privately murdered by his accomplices, 
as Caesar said, — by Caesar himself, according to others. 


The senate, to render Caesar as innocuous as possible, had, in right of the 
Sempronian law, assigned the woods and roads as the provinces of the 
consuls on the expiration of their ofiice. But Caesar had no idea of being 
foiled thus ; and his creature, the tribune Vatinius, had a law passed by the 


people, giving him the province of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum, with three 
legions, for five years ; and when on the death of Metellus Celer he 
expressed a wish to have Transalpine Gaul added, the senate, as he would 
otherwise have applied to the people, granted it to him with another legion. 
In order to draw the ties more closely between himself and Pompey, he had 
given him in marriage his lovely and amiable daughter Julia, and he himself 
married the daughter of L. Calpurnius Piso, whom, with A. Gabinius, a 


Clodius 


(From a statue) 
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creature of Poinpey, the triumvirs had destined for the consulate of the 
following year. They also secured the tribunate for Clodius ; and thus 
terminated the memorable consulate of Caesar and Bibulus. 


CLODIUS EXILES CICERO 


Clodius lost no time (58) in preparing for his attack on Cicero. To win the 
people, he proposed a law for distributing corn to them gratis ; by another 
law he re-established the clubs and unions, which the senate had 
suppressed, and formed new ones out of the dregs of the populace and even 
of the slaves ; by a third law he prohibited any one from watching the 
heavens on assembly days ; ^ by a fourth, to gain the profligate nobility, he 
forbade the censors to note any senator unless he was openly accused 
before them, and that they both agreed. He then made sure of the consuls, 
who were distressed and profligate men, by engaging to get Macedonia and 
Achaia for Piso as his province, and Syria for Gabinius. Having thus, as he 
thought, secured the favour of the consuls, the nobility, and the people, and 
having a sufficient number of ruffians from the clubs and unions at his 
devotion, he proposed a bill interdicting from fire and water any person 
who, without sentence of the people, had or should put any citizen to death. 
Cicero, who, though he was not named, knew that he w^as aimed at, was so 
foolish and cowardly as to change his raiment (a thing he afterwards justly 
regretted), and go about supplicating the people according to custom, as if 
he were actually accused ; but Clodius and his followers met him in all the 
streets, threw dirt and stones at him, and impeded his supplications. The 
knights, the young men, and numbers of others, with young Crassus at their 
head, changed their habits with him and protected him. They also 
assembled on the Capitol, and sent some of the most respectable of their 
body on his behalf to the consul Gabinius and the senate, who were in the 
temple of Concord ; but Gabinius would not let them come near tlie senate, 
and Clodius had them beaten by his ruffians. On the proposal of the tribune 
L. Ninnius, the senate decreed that they should change their raiment as in a 
public calamity ; but Gabinius forbade it, and Clodius was at hand with his 
cut-throats, so that many of them tore their clothes, and rushed out of the 
temple with loud cries. 


Pompey had told Cicero not to fear, and repeatedly promised him his aid ; 
and Ciesar, whose design was only to humble him, had offered to appoint 
him his legate, to give him an excuse for absenting himself from the city ; 
but Cicero suspecting his object in so doing, and thinking it derogatory to 


him, had refused it. He now found that Pompey had been deceiving him, for 
he kept out of the way lest he should be called on to perform his promises. 
Sooner, as he says, than be the cause of civil tumult and bloodshed, he 
retired by night from the city, which but five years before he had saved 
from the associates of those who now expelled him. Csesar, who had 
remained in the suburbs waiting for the effect of Clodius’ measures, then 
set out for his province. Wlien Clodius found that Cicero was gone, he had 
a bill passed interdicting him from fire and water, and outlawing any person 
living within four hundred miles of Rome who should entertain hira. He 
burned and destroyed his different villas and his house on the Palatine, the 
site of which he consecrated to Liberty ! His goods were put up to auction, 


‘ Because thunder, etc., would cause the assembly to be put off, and by this 
means bad measures, and good ones, too, had often been stopped. 
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but no one would bid for them ; the consuls, however, had taken possession 
of the more valuable portions of them for themselves. 


Cicero, it is much to be lamented, boi-e his exile with far less equanimity 
than could have been wished for by the admirers of his really estimable 
character ; his extant letters are filled with the most unmanly complaints, 
and he justly drew on himself the derision of his enemies. But his was not 
one of those characters which, based on the high consciousness of worth, 
derive all their support and consolation from within ; it could only unfold its 
bloom and display its strength beneath the fostering sun of public favour 
and applause, and Cicero was great nowhere but at Rome. It was his first 
intention to go to Sicily, but the praetor of that island, C. Virgilius, who had 
been his intimate friend, wrote desiring him not to enter it. He then passed 
over to Greece, where he was received with the most distinguished honours, 
and finally fixed his residence in Macedonia, where the qusestor Cn. 
Plancius showed him every attention. 


Having driven Cicero away, Clodius next proceeded to remove Cato, that he 
might not be on the spot to impede his measures. He proposed at the same 
time to gratify an old grudge against the king of Cyprus, the brother of the 
king of Egypt ; for when Clodius was in Asia he chanced to be taken by the 
pirates, and having no money he applied to the king of Cyprus, who being a 
miser, sent him only two talents, and the pirates sent the paltry sum back, 
and set Clodius at liberty without ransom. Clodius kept this conduct in his 
mind ; and just as he entered on his tribunate, the Cypriots happening to 
send to Rome to complain of their king, he caused a bill to be passed for 
reducing C;f prus to the form of a province, and for selling the king’s 
private property ; he added in the bill, that this province should be 
committed to Cato as qucestor, with praetorian power, who (to keep him the 
longer away from Rome) was also directed to go to Byzantium, and restore 
the exiles who had been driven thence for their crimes. Cato, we are 
assured, undertook this most iniquitous commission against his will ; he 
executed it, however, most punctually. He went to Rhodes, whence he sent 
one of his friends named M. Canidius to Cyprus, to desire the king to resign 
quietly, offering him the priesthood of the Paphian goddess. Ptolemy 
however preferred death to degradation, and he took poison. Cato then, not 
trusting Canidius, sent his nephew, M. Junius Brutus, to look after the 
property, and went himself to Byzantium, where he effected his object 
without any difficulty. He then proceeded to Cyprus to sell the late king’s 
property ; and being resolved to make this a model sale, he attended the 
auction constantly himself, saw that every article was sold to the best 
advantage, and even offended his friends by not allowing them to get 
bargains. He thus brought together a sum of seven thousand talents, which 
he made up in vessels containing two talents five hundred drachmae each, 
to which he attached a cord and cork, that they might float in case of 
shipwreck. He also had two separate accounts of the sale drawn out, one of 
which he kept, and the other he committed to one of his freedmen, but both 
happened to be lost, and he had not the gratification of proving his ability of 
making the most of a property. 


When the news that Cato had entered the Tiber with the money reached 
Rome, priests and magistrates, senate and people, poured out to receive 
him; but though the consuls and praetors were among them, Cato would not 
quit his charge till he had brought his vessel into the docks. The people 


were amazed at the quantity of the wealth, and the senate voted a 
praetorship to Cato, though he was under the legal age, and permission to 
appear at the games in a prcetexta’ of which however he took no advantage. 
No one thought 
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of the iniquity of the whole proceeding ; and when Cicero, after his return, 
wished to annul all the acts of Clodius’ tribunate, Cato opposed him, and 
this caused a coolness between them for some time. 


Cicero had been only two months gone when his friend Ninnius the tribune, 
supported by seven of his colleagues, made a motion in the senate for his 
recall. The whole house agreed to it, but one of the other tribunes 
interposed. Pompey himself was, however, now disposed to join in 
restoring him, for Clodius’ insolence was gone past his endurance. This 
ruffian had by stratagem got into his hands the young Tigranes, whom 
Pompey had given in charge to the praetor L. Flavins. He had promised him 
his liberty for a large sum of money ; and when Pompey demanded him, he 
put him on board a ship bound for Asia. A storm having driven the vessel 
into Antium, Flavins went with an armed force to seize the prince, but Sex. 
Clodius, one of the tribune’s bravos, met him on the Appian road, and, after 
an engagement in which several were slain on both sides, drove him off. 
While Pompey was brooding over this insult, one of Clodius’ slaves was 
seized at the door of the senate-house with a dagger, which he said his 
master had given him that he might kill Pompey ; Clodius’ mob also made 
frequent attacks on him, so that out of real or pretended fear he resolved to 
keep his house till the end of the year ; indeed he had been actually pursued 
to and besieged in it one day by a mob, headed by Clodius’ freedman 
Damio, and the consul Gabinius had to fight in his defence. Pompey 
therefore now resolved to befriend Cicero ; and P. Sextius, one of the 
tribunes-elect, took a journey into Gaul to obtain Ctesar’s consent. About 
the end of October the eight tribunes again proposed a law for his recall, 
and P. Lentulus Spinther, the consul-elect, spoke strongly in favour of it. 


Lentulus’ colleague, Q. Metellus Nepos, though he had been Cicero’s 
enemy, seeing how Caesar and Pompey were inclined, promised his aid, as 
also did all the tribunes-elect : Clodius, however, soon managed to purchase 
two of them, namely. Num. Quinctius and Sex. Serranus. 


THE RECALL OF CICERO 


On the 1st of January (57) Lentulus moved the senate for Cicero’s recall. L. 
Cotta said that as he had been expelled without law, he did not require a law 
for his restoration. Pompey agreed, but said that for Cicero’s sake it would 
be better if the people had a share in restoring him. The senate were 
unanimously of this opinion, but the tribune Sex. Serranus interposed. The 
senate then appointed the 22nd for laying the matter before the people. 
When that day came, the tribune Q. Fabricius set out before it was light 
with a party to occupy the rostra ; but Clodius had already taken possession 
of the Forum with his own gladiators, and a band he had borrowed from his 
brotlicr Appius, and his ordinary troop of ruffians. Fabricius’ party was 
driven off with the loss of several lives, another tribune, iNL Cispius, was 
treated in a similar manner, and Q. Cicero only saved himself by the aid of 
his slaves and freedmen. In the picture which Cicero draws in his orations 
of this scene, the Tiber and the sewers are filled with dead bodies, and the 
Forum covered with blood as in the time of the contest of Cinna and 
Octavius. 


The contest w\as renewed with daylight, and the tribune Sextius was 

pierced with twenty wounds and left for dead. Clodius then, elate with his 
victory, burned the temple of the Nymphs, where the books of the censors 
were kept ; and he attacked the houses of the praetor L. Ciecilius, and the 
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tribune T. Annius Milo. The latter impeached Clodius, de vi, but his brother 
Appius the praetor, and the consul Metellus, screened him, and meantime 
aided his suit for the aedileship, which would protect him for another year. 
Milo then, to repel force by force, also purchased a band of gladiators, and 
daily conflicts occurred in the streets. 


The senate, resolved not to be thus bullied, directed the magistrates to 
summon well-affected voters from all parts of Italy. They came in great 
numbers from every town and district. Pompey, who was then at Capua, 
exerted himself greatly in the affair. Encouraged by their presence the 
senate passed a decree in proper form for Cicero’s restoration ; but Clodius 
still was able to prevent its ratification by the people. The senate then met 
on the Capitol ; Pompey spoke highly in praise of Cicero ; others followed 
him ; Metellus, who had been playing a double part all through, ceased to 
oppose, and a decree was passed, Clodius alone dissenting. The senate met 
again the next day; and Pompey and the other leading men having 
previously addressed the people, and told them all that had been said, the 
law w^as made ready to be laid before the centuries ; on the 4th of August 
the centuries met on the Field of Mars and by a unanimous vote Cicero was 
recalled. 


That vgry day Cicero sailed from Dyrrhachium, and the following day he 
landed at Brundusium. He advanced leisurely towards Rome, the people 
poured out from every town and village as he passed to congratulate him, 
and all ranks and orders at Rome received him at the Capena Gate (Sept. 4). 
Next day he returned thanks to the senate ; and to prove his gratitude to 
Pompey, he was the proposer of a law giving him the superintendence of 
the corn trade for a term of five years, and Pompey in return made him his 
first legate. The senate decreed that Cicero’s house and villas should be 
rebuilt at the public expense. Cicero then asserted that as Clodius had 
become a plebeian in an illegal manner, all the acts of his tribunate were 
equally so, and should be annulled. But here he was opposed by Cato, 
whose vanity took alarm, and who feared lest he should lose the fame of the 
ability with which he had conducted the robbery of the king of Cyprus ; and 
this produced a coolness between him and Cicero, who also was disgusted, 
and with reason, with the conduct of several of the other leaders of the 
aristocratic party, at which we need not be surprised when we find them, 
purely to annoy Pompey, aiding Clodius so effectually that he was chosen 
sedile without opposition (56). This pest of Rome immediately accused 
Milo of the very crime (de vi) of which he had been accused himself. 
Pompey appeared and spoke for Milo, and it came to a regular engagement 
between their respective partisans, in which the Clodians were worsted and 
driven off the Forum. Pompey now saw that Crassus was at the bottom of 


all the insults offered liim, and that Bibulus and others of the nobles were 
anxious to destroy his influence, and he resolved to unite himself more 
closely than ever with Csesar in order to counteract their intrigues. 


Cicero at this time abstained as much as he could from public affairs, 
attending entirely to the bar. To understand his conduct we must keep his 
known character in view, in which vanity and timidity were prominent ; but 
he was also grateful, placable, and humane. He had all his life had a strong 
personal affection for Pompey, and he was now full of admiration for the 
exploits of Caesar in Gaul, by whom he was moreover treated with the 
utmost consideration, while he was disgusted with the paltry conduct of the 
leading aristocrats. Hence we find him, at the request of Ca, ‘sar or Pompey, 
employing his eloquence in the defence of even his personal enemies, 
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and doing things for which we sometimes must pity, sometimes despise 
him. It is pleasing, however, to behold the triumph of his eloquence in the 
defence of his friend Sextius, whom the Clodians had the audacity to 
prosecute de vi, for not having died, we may suppose, of his wounds. 
Cicero also carried a motion in the senate, that as there was not money in 
the treasury to purchase the Campanian lands, which by Caesar’s law were 
to be divided, the act itself should be reconsidered. Finding, however, that 
this was highly displeasing to Ca’sar and Pompey, and that those who 
applauded him for it did it because they expected it would produce a breach 
between the latter and him, he thought it best to consult his interest, and 
therefore dropped it./ 


SECOND CONSULATE OF POJIPEY AND CRASSUS 


It was Csesar’s custom to return, after his summer campaigns in Gaul, to 
pass the winter in his Cisalpine province, in order to keep up his intercourse 


with Rome. He came in the present winter to Lucca, on the verge of his 
province, whither, in the month of April, 56, Pompey, Crassus, and such a 
number of the Roman magistrates repaired to him, that 120 lictors have 
been seen at a time at his gates. It was thefe privately agreed by the 
triumvirate that Pompey and Crassus should stand for the consulate, and 
that if successful, they should obtain a renewal of Caesar’s government for 
five years longer. As the actual consuls, Cn. Cornelius Lentulus 
Marcellinus, and L. Marcius Philippus, were adverse to the triumvirate, the 
tribune C. Cato was directed to impede all elections for the rest of the year ; 
and in consequence of his opposition, the consular elections were held by 
an interrex in the beginning of the next year (55). Pompey and Crassus were 
chosen without opposition, for M. Cato’s brother-in-law, L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, who alone ventured to stand, was, we are told, attacked by 
their party as he was going before day to the Field of Mars, where the 
election was to be held ; the slave who carried the torch before him was 
killed ; others were wounded, as was Cato himself ; Domitius fled home, 
and gave up the contest. Cato then stood for the prsetorship, but the consuls, 
aware of the trouble he would give them if elected, made every effort to 
prevent him from succeeding. They bribed extensively for his opponent P. 
Vatinius, and procured a decree of the senate that the praetors should enter 
on their office at once, instead of remaining private men for sixty days, as 
was the usual course, to give an opportunity of accusing them if they were 
suspected of bribery. The first century however, when the election came, 
voted for Cato. Pompey, who presided, pretended that he heard thunder, and 
put off the election ; and the consuls took care to have Vatinius chosen on 
the following one. The tribune C. Trebonius then by their directions 
proposed a bill, giving them when out of office the provinces of Syria and 
the Spains for five years, with authority to raise what troops they pleased ; 
this law, though strongly opposed in the senate, was carried, and then 
Pompey proposed and carried the one he had promised Caesar. 


[1 In the year 06, Mithridates of Parthia, the successor of Phraates, declared 
war against King Artavasdes of Armenia, the son of Tifiranes and the client 
of Rome. Thereupon Gabinius, the able and spirited governor of Syria, led 
the legions across the Euphrates. Meanwhile Mithridates had been 
overthrown in Parthia and his brother Orodes placed on the throne. 
Mithridates now made common cause with Rome and sought the camp of 


Gabinius. The latter was now ordered to restore the king of Egypt, but 
before leaving for Alexandria, he induced Mithridates to commence the 
war. | 
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The consuls having drawn lots for their provinces, or more probably 
arranged them by a private agreement, Syria, as he coveted, fell to Crassus ; 
and Pompey was equally well pleased to have the Spains, which, as being at 
hand, he could govern by his lieutenants, while he himself, under the 
pretext of his office of inspector of the corm-market, might remain at Rome 
and enjoy the domestic happiness in which he so much delighted. The 
triumvirs not thinking it necessary to interfere, L. Domitius and App. 
Claudius were elected consuls, and Cato one of the praetors, for the 
following year. 


Crassus, though nothing was said in the law about the Parthians, made little 
secret of his design to make war on them ; and Csesar, it is said, wrote 
encouraging him to it. Many, however, were, or affected to be, shocked at 
the injustice of waging war against a people who had given no just cause of 
offence, and the tribune C. Ateius Capito was resolved to prevent his 
departure. Crassus begged of Pompey to see him out of the city, as he knew 
he should be opposed. Pompey complied with his request, and the people 
made way in silence ; but Ateius meeting them, called to Crassus to stop, 
and when he did not heed him, sent a beadle to seize him ; the other 
tribunes however interposed. Ateius then ran on to the gate, and kindling a 
fire on a portable altar, poured wine and incense on it, and pronounced 
direful curses on Crassus, invoking strange and terrible deities (54). 


THE PARTHIAN WAR OF CRASSUS 


Heedless of the tribune’s imprecations, Crassus proceeded to Brundusium 
and embarked, though the sea was rough and stormy. He reached Epirus 
with the loss of several of his ships, and thence took the usual route 
overland to S3aia. He immediately crossed the Euphrates, and began to 
ravage Mesopotamia. Several of the Greek towns there cheerfully submitted 
; but instead of pushing on, he returned to Syria to winter, thus giving the 
Parthians time to collect their forces. He spent the winter busily engaged in 
amassing treasures ; to a Parthian embassy which came to complain of his 
acts of aggression he made a boastful reply, saying that he would give an 
answer in Seleucia ; ^ the eldest of the envoys laughed, and showing the 
palm of his hand said, ” Crassus, hairs will grow there before you see 
Seleucia.” 


The Roman soldiers, when they heard of the numbers of the Parthians and 
their mode of fighting, were dispirited ; the soothsayers announced evil 
signs in the victims ; C. Cassius Longinus, the quaestor, and his other 
officers, advised Crassus to pause, but in vain. To as little effect did the 
Armenian prince Artavasdes, who came with six thousand horse, and 
promised many more, counsel him to march through Armenia, which was a 
hilly country, and adverse to cavalry, in which the Parthian strength lay : he 
replied that he would go through Mesopotamia, where he had left many 
jjrave Romans in garrison. The Armenian then retired, and Crassus passed 
the river at Zeugma (53) ; thunder roared, lightning flashed and other 
ominous signs, it is said, appeared ; but they did not stop him. He marched 
along its left bank, his army consisting of seven legions, with nearly one 
thousand horse, and an equal number of light troops. 


As no enemy appeared, Cassius advised to keep along the river till they 
should reach the nearest point to Seleucia ; but an Arab emir named 
Abgarus, 


1 The Parthian capital was Ctesiphon, of which Seleucia, built on the 
opposite side of the Tigris, was a suburb. 
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[53 B.C.] who had been on friendly terras Avith the Romans when Pompey 
was there, now came and joined Crassus, and assuring him that the 
Parthians were collecting their most valuable property with the intention of 
flying to Hyrcania and Seythia, urged him to push on without delay. But all 
he said was false; he was come to lead the Romans to their ruin : the 
Parthian king Orodes had himself invaded Armenia, and his general 
Surenas‘ was at hand with a large army. Crassus, however, giving credit to 
the Arab, left the river and entered on tile extensive plain of Mesopotamia. 
Cassius gave over his remonstrances ; the Arab led them on, and when he 
had brought them to the place arranged with the Parthians, he rode off, 
assuring Crassus that it was for his advantage. That very day a party of 
horse, sent to reconnoitre, fell in with the enemy, and were nearly all killed. 
This intelligence perplexed Crassus, but he resolved to proceed ; he drew up 
his infantry in a square, with the horse on the flanks, and moved on. They 
reached a stream, where his ofiicers wished him to halt for the night, and try 
to gain further intelligence ; but he would go on, and at length they came in 
sight of the enemj’. Surenas however kept the greater part of his troops out 
of view, and those who appeared had their armour covered to deceive the 
Romans. At a signal the Parthians began to beat their numerous kettledrums 
; and when they thought this unusual sound had thrilled the hearts of the 
Romans, they flung off their coverings and appeared glittering in helms and 
corslets of steel, and pouring round the solid mass of the Romans, showered 
their arrows on them, numerous camels being at hand laden with arrows to 
give them fresh supplies of their missiles. The light troops vainly essayed to 
drive them off ; Crassus then desired his son to charge with his horse and 
light troops. The Parthians feigning flight drew them on, and Avhen they 
were at a sufficient distance from the main army turned and assailed them, 
riding round and round so as to raise such a dust that the Romans could not 
see to defend themselves. When numbers had been slain, P. Crassus broke 
through with a part of the horse, and reached an eminence, but the 
persevering foe gave them no rest. Two Greeks of that country proposed to 
P. Crassus to escape with them in the night, but he generously refused to 
quit his comrades. Being wounded, he made his shield-bearer kill him ; the 
Parthians slew all that were with him but five hundred, and cutting off his 
head set it on a spear. 


Crassus was advancing to the relief of his son when the rolling of the 
Parthians’ drums was heard, and they came exhibiting the head of that 
unfortunate youth. The spirits of the Romans were now quite depressed ; 
Crassus vainly tried to rouse them, crying that the loss was his not theirs, 
and urging them to renewed exertions. The Parthians after liarassing them 
through the day retired for the night. Cassius and the legate Octavius, 
having tried, but in vain, to rouse their general, who was now sunk in 
despair, called a council of the olficers, and it was resolved to attempt a 
retreat that night. The wailing of the sick and wounded who were left 
behind informed the Parthians, but it not being their custom to fight at night 
they remained quiet till morning. Tliey then took the deserted camp, and 
slaughtered four tliousand men whom they found in it, and pursuing after 
the army cut off tlie stragglers. Tlie Romans reached the town of Carrhae, 
in which they liad a garrison. Surenas to keep them from retreat, made 
feigned proposals of peace ; but finding that he was only deceiving them, 
they set out in the night under the guidance of a Greek : their guide 


[‘ The Surenas was the person next in rank to the king among the Parthians 
and the Persians. ] 
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however proved treacherous, and led them into a place full of marshes and 
ditches. Cassius, who suspected him, turned back and made his escape with 
five hundred horse ; Octavius with five thousand men, having had faithful 
guides, reached a secure position among the hills, and he brought off 
Crassus, who was assailed in the marshes by the Parthians. Surenas fearing 
lest they should get away in the night, let go some of his prisoners, in whose 
hearing he had caused to be said that the king did not wish to carry things to 
extremities ; and he himself and his officers rode to the hill with unbent 
bows, and holding out his hand he called on Crassus to come down and 
meet him. The soldiers were overjoyed, but Crassus put no faith in him ; at 
length when his men, having urged and pressed, began to abuse and 
threaten him, he took his officers to witness of the force that was put on 


him, and went down accompanied by Octavius and some of his other 
officers. The Parthians at first affected to receive him with respect, and a 
horse was brought for him to mount ; but they soon contrived to pick a 
quarrel, and killed him and all who were with him. The head and right hand 
of Crassus were cut off ; quarter was then offered to the troops, and most of 
them surrendered. The loss of the Romans in this unjust and ill-fated 
exj/edition was twenty thousand men slain and ten thousand captured. The 
Parthians, it is said, poured molten gold down the throat of Crassus, in 
reproach of his insatiable avarice. They afterwards made irruptions into 
Syria, which Cassius gallantly defended against them. 


When the news of Crassus’ defeat and death reached Rome, the concern felt 
for the loss of the army was considerable, that of himself was thought 
nothing of ; yet this was in reality the greater loss of the two, for he alone 
had the power to keep Caesar and Pompey at unity, as Julia, whom they 
both agreed in loving as she deserved, and who was a bond of union 
between them, had lately died in childbirth, to the grief not merely of her 
father and husband, but of the whole Roman people (54). 


ANARCHY AT ROME 


Affairs at Rome were now indeed in a state of perfect anarchy ; violence 
and bribery were the only modes of obtaining office. In 54 all the 
candidates for the consulate were prosecuted for bribery ; and C. Meramius, 
one of them, actually read in the senate a written agreement between 
himself and a fellow-candidate Cn. Domitius Calvinus on one part, and the 
actual consuls L. Domitius Ahenobarbus and App. Claudius on the other, by 
which the two former bound themselves, if elected through the consul’s 
influence, to pay them each forty thousand sesterces unless they produced 
three augurs to declare that they were present when the curiate law was 
passed, and two consulars to aver that they were present when the consular 
provinces were arranged, which would give the ex-consuls the provinces 
they desired — all utterly false. By these and other delays the elections 
were kept off for seven months, Pompey looking quietly on in hopes that 
they would be obliged to create him dictator. Many spoke of it as the only 
remedy ; and though they did not name, they described him very exactly as 
the fittest person ; but Sulla had made the name of dictator too odious ; 
others talked of consular military tribunes. Cn. Domitius Calvinus and M. 
Valerius Messalla were, however, chosen consuls at the end of the seven 
months. 


The next year (52) T. Annius Milo, P. Plautius Hypsseus, and Q. Metellus 
Scipio were the candidates, and they all bribed to a most enormous 
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e.vtent. Clodiiis stood for the pnctorship, and between his retainers and 
those of Milo and the other candidates, scenes of tumult and bloodshed 
occurred in the streets almost daily. Pompey and the tribune T. Munatius 
Plancus purposely kept the patricians from meeting to appoint an interrex to 
hold the elections. On the 20th of January, jNIilo, who was dictator of his 
native place Lanuvium, had occasion to go thither to appoint a chief priest 


of Juno Sospita, the patron deity of the place ; Clodius, who had been to 
harangue the magistrates at Aricia, where he had a great deal of influence, 
happened to be returning just at this time, and he met Milo near Bovilhe. 
Milo was in his carriage with his wife, the daughter of Sulla, and a friend, 
and he was attended by a numerous train, among which were some of his 
gladiators} 


Death of Clodius 
(After Mirys) 


Clodius was on horseback, with thirty armed bravos, who always 
accompanied him. Two of Milo’s people followed those of Clodius and 
began to quarrel with them, and when he turned round to menace them, one 
of them ran a long sword through his shoulder. The tumult then became 
general ; Clodius had been conveyed into an adjoining tavern, but Milo 
forced it, dragged him out, and killed liim outright ; his dead body was 
thrown on the highway, where it lay till a senator, who was returning to the 
city from his country-seat, took it up and brought it with him in his litter. It 
was laid in the hall of Clodius’ own house, and his wife Fulvia with floods 
of tears showed his bleeding wounds to the rabble who repaired thither, and 
excited them to vengeance. Next morning Clodius’ friends, the tribunes Q. 
Pompeius Rufus and T. Munatius Plancus, exposed it on the rostra, and 
harangued the populace over it. The mob snatched it up, carried it into the 
senate house, and making a pyre of the seats burned it and the house 
together. They then ran to Milo’s house intending to burn it also, but they 
were beaten off by his slaves. 
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The excesses committed by the mob having injured the Clodian cause, Milo 
ventured to return to the city, and to go on bribing and canvassing for the 
consulate. The tribune M. Caelius, whom he had gained, having filled the 
Forum with a purchased mob, led Milo thither to defend himself, in hopes 
of having him acquitted by them as by the people ; but the adverse tribunes 
armed their partisans and fell on and scattered them.’ Milo and Ctelius 
were forced to fly in the dress of slaves ; the rabble killed, wounded, and 
robbed without distinction ; houses were broken open, plundered, and 
burned, under the pretext of seeking for the friends of Milo. These excesses 
lasted for several days, and the senate at length decreed that the interrex, the 


tribunes of the people, and Pompey, should see that the republic sustained 
no injury ; and finally, as there seemed an absolute necessity for some 
extraordinary power, to avoid a dictatorship and to exclude Csesar (who 
was spoken of) from the consulate, it was resolved, on the motion of 
Bibulus, with the assent of Cato, to make Pompey sole consul. 


POMPEY SOLE CONSUL 


Pompey (who was resolved to crush Milo) as soon as he entered on his 
office (February 25), had two laws passed, one against violence, the other 
against bribery. He ordained that trials should last only four days, the first 
three to be devoted to the hearing of evidence, the last to the pleadings of 
the parties ; he assigned the number of pleaders in a cause, giving two hours 
to the prosecutor to speak, three to the accused to reply, and forbidding any 
one to come forward to praise the accused. To insure prosecutions for 
bribery, he promised a pardon to any one found guilty of it if he convicted 
two others of an equal or lesser degree or one of a greater. He directed that a 
consular chosen by the people, and not the prsetor as in ordinary cases, 
should preside in the trials for violence. 


These preparations being made, the prosecution of Milo commenced. L. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, the consul of the year 54, was chosen president by 
the people, and a jury, one of the most respectable we are assured that Rome 
ever beheld, was appointed. Milo and Ceelius had recourse to every means 
to prevent a conviction. The former was charged with having seized five 
persons who had witnessed the murder of Clodius, and kept them in close 
custody for two months at his country-seat ; the latter with taking by force 
one of Milo’s slaves out of the house of one of the triumviri capitales. 
Cicero was to plead Milo’s cause. On the first day the tumult was so great 
that the lives of Pompey and his lictors were endangered ; soldiers were 
therefore placed in various parts of the city and Forum, with orders to strike 
with the flat of their swords any that were making a noise ; but this not 
sufficing, they were obliged to wound and even kill several persons. When 
Cicero rose to speak on the fourth day, he was received with a loud shout of 
defiance by the Clodian faction ; and the sight of Pompey sitting 
surrounded by his officers, and the view of the temples and places around 
the Forum filled with armed men, so daunted him, that he pleaded with far 
less than his usual ability. Milo was found guilty, and he went into exile at 
Massilia. 


Other offenders were then prosecuted. P. Plautius Hypsaeus was found 
guilty of bribery, as also were P. Sextius, M. Scaurus, and C. Memmius. 
This 


1 One of the tribunes of this year was Sallu.st the historian. As Milo had 
some time before caught him in adultery with his wife Fausta, and had 
cudgelled him aud made him pay a sum of money, he now took his revenge. 
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last then accused, under the late law, Pompey’s own father-in-law, Q. 
Metellus Scipio.“ Pompey was weak enough to become a suppliant for him, 
and he sent for the three hundred and sixty persons who were on the jury 
panel, and besought them to aid him. When Memmius saw Scipio come 
into the Forum surrounded by those who would have to try him, he gave 
over the prosecution, lamenting the ruin of the constitution. Rufus and 
Plancus when out of office were prosecuted for the burning of the senate 
house, and Pompey again was weak enough to break his own law by 
sending a written eulogy of Plancus into the court. Cato, who was one of 
the jury, said that Pompey must not be allowed to violate his own law. 
Plancus then challenged Cato ; but it did not avail him, as the others found 
him guilty. 


Pompey, having acted for some time as sole consul, made his father-in-law 
his colleague for the remaining five months of his consulate. He caused his 
own command in Spain to be extended for another term of five years, but he 
governed his province, as before, by legates ; and to soothe Caesar, he had a 
law passed to enable him to sue for the consulate without coming to Rome 
in person. To strengthen the laws against bribery, it was enacted that no 
consul or prsetor should obtain a province till he had been five years out of 
office ; and to provide for the next five years, it was decreed that the 
consulars and praetorians who had not had provinces should now take them. 
Cicero, therefore, much against his will, was obliged to go as proconsul to 
Cilicia ; his government of it was a model of justice and disinterestedness, 
and proves how he would have acted had he been free at all times to follow 
his own inclinations, and we may add, if less under the influence of vain 


glory and ambition. We must now turn our regards to Caesar and his 
exploits in Gaul. 


While such was the condition of affairs at Rome, this great man was 
acquiring the wealth and forming the army by means of which he hoped to 
become master of his country. He has himself left a narrative of his Gallic 
campaigns, which, though of course partial, is almost our only authority for 
this part of the Roman history. 


The Gallic Wars (58-50 b.c.) 


Fortune favoured Caesar by furnishing him with an early occasion of war, 
though his province was tranquil when he received it (58). ^ The Helvetii, a 
people of Gallic race, who dwelt from Mount Jura far into the Alps, 
resolved to leave their mountains and seek new seats in Gaul ; and having 
burned all their towns and villages, they set forth with wives and children to 
tlie num-ber of 368,000 souls. As their easier way lay through the Roman 
province, they sent, on hearing that Caesar [who marched from Rome in 
eight days] had broken down the bridge over the Rhone at Geneva, and 
Avas making preparations to oppose them, to ask a free passage, promising 
to do no injury. CcBsar, who had not all his troops with him, gave an 
evasive answer, and meantime ran a ditch and rampart from the Lake of 
Geneva to Mount Jura. The Helvetii then turned, and going by Mount Jura 
entered the country of the Sequani and jEdui ; but Caesar fell on tliem as 
they were passing the Arar (Saone), and defeated them ; he afterwards 
routed them again, and finally 


^ Pompey was now married to Scipio’s dS,ughter Cornelia, the widow of 
the younger Crassus, a young lady of the hiiAhest mental endowments and 
of great beauty and virtue. 


[ 2 As Florus” says : ” When Asia was subdued by the efforts of Pompey, 
Fortune conferred what remained to be done in Europe upon Cicsar.”’ | 
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compelled them to return to their own country, lest the Germans should 
occupy it. 


The Adui, who were ancient allies of Rome, then complained to Csesar that 
their neighbours, the Arverni and Sequani, having in their disputes with 
them invited a German chief named Ariovistus (\Heer-fUrst’ ‘ Army- 
prince ‘ ?) to their aid, he had been joined by large bodies of his 
countrymen, and had occupied a great part of the land of the Sequani, and 
now menaced the freedom of all the surrounding peoples ; their only hopes, 
they added, lay in the Romans. This invitation was, as they knew, precisely 
what Csesar desired ; he promised aid, and as in his consulate he had been 
the means of having Ariovistus acknowledged as a king and friend of the 
Roman people, and he now wished to put him in the wrong, he sent to 
require him to meet him at a certain place. The German haughtily replied, 
that if Ca3sar wanted to speak with him he should come to him.’ Csesar, 
further to irritate him, desired him to give back the hostages of the allies of 
Rome, and not to enter their lands or to bring over any more auxiliaries 
from Germany. Ariovistus replied by seizing on the Sequanian town of 
Vesontio (Besangon). On learning that the powerful nation of the Suevi was 
sending troops to Ariovistus, Ctesar resolved to march against him at once. 
But his soldiers were daunted at what they heard of the strength and ferocity 
of the Germans, till he made a speech to reassure them, in which he 
declared that with the tenth legion alone he would prosecute the war. At the 
desire of Ariovistus a conference was held, at which however nothing could 
be arranged ; and while it was going on, news (true or false) was brought to 
Ceesar that the Germans had attacked the Romans : this broke off the 
conference ; Caesar refused to renew it ; and a battle taking place, 
Ariovistus was defeated and forced to recross the Rhine. 


Ccesar then retired for the winter to Cisalpine Gaul under the pretext of 
regulating the province, but in reality to keep up his communication with 
Rome and acquire new friends there. As he had left his troops in the country 
of the Sequani, the Belgse, a powerful people, who were a mixture of 
Germans and Gauls, and dwelt in the northeast of Gaul, fearing for their 


independence, resolved to take up arms. The Germans on this side of the 
Rhine joined them, and they invaded (57) the states in alliance with the 
Romans. Ca3sar lost no time in repairing to the defence of his allies ; and 
the Belgse finding that the ‘dui had invaded their country, and moreover 
being in want of supplies, returned home ; but they were fallen on and 
defeated with great loss by a division of Caesar’s troops, and he himself 
entering their country took the town of Noviodunum (Noyon), and obliged 
the Suessiones (Soissons), Bellovaci (Beauvais), and Ambiani (Amiens) to 
sue for peace. He then entered the territory of the Nervians (Hainault). This 
people, the bravest of the Belgse, attacked him by surprise, routed his 
cavalry, and killed all the centurions of two legions ; the camps on both 
sides were taken, and Caesar himself was for some time surrounded with 
his guards on a hill ; but victory was finally won by the Romans.‘ 


[1 And how great was the haughtiness of Ariovistus ! When our 
ambassadors said to him, “Come to Csesar,” “And who is Caesar?” he 
retorted; “let him come to me, if he will. What is it to him what our 
Germany does ? Do I meddle with the Romans ? ” In consequence of this 
reply, so great was the dread of the unknown people in the Roman camp, 
that wills were publicly made even in the principia. But the greater the vast 
bodies of the enemy were, the more were they exposed to swords and other 
weapons. The ardour of the Roman soldiers in the battle cannot be better 
shown than by the circumstance that when the barbarians, having raised 
their shields above their heads, protected themselves with a testudo, the 
Romans leaped upon their very bucklers, and then came down upon their 
throats with their swords, e] 
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Here is Caesar’s own account of this famous battle ; the narrator, as always, 
speaking of himself in the third person : 


Upon the territories of the Ambiani bordered the Nervii, concerning whose 
character and customs when Cajsar inquired he received the following 


information : that “* there was no access for merchants to them ; that they 
suffered no wine and other things tending to luxury to be imported ; 
because they thought tliat by their use the mind is enervated and the 
courage impaired : tliat they were a savage people and of great bravery ; 
that they upbraided and c(mdemned the rest of the Belgse who had 
surrendered themselves to the Roman people ; that they openly declared 
they would neither send ambassadors, nor accept any condition of peace.” 


After he had made three days’ march through their territories, he discovered 
from some prisoners that the river Sambre was not more than ten miles 
from his camp ; that all the Nervii had stationed themselves on the other 
side of that river, and together with the Atrebates and the Veromandui, their 
neighbours, were there awaiting the arrival of the Romans — for they had 
persuaded both these nations to try the same fortune of war (as themselves) 
; that the forces of the Aduatuci were also expected by them, and were on 
their march ; that they had put their women, and those who through age 
appeared useless for war, in a place to which there was no approach for an 
army, on account of the marshes. 


Having learned these things, he sends forward scouts and centurions to 
choose a convenient place for the camp. And as a great many of the 
surrounding Belgai and other Gauls, following Csesar, marched with him, 
some of these, as was afterwards learned from the prisoners, having 
accurately observed, during those days, the army’s method of marching, 
went by niglit to the Nervii, and informed them that a great number of 
baggage trains passed between the several legions, and that there would be 
no difficulty, when the first legion had come into the camp, and the other 
legions were at a great distance, to attack that legion while under baggage, 
which being routed, and the baggage train seized, it would come to pass that 
the other legions would not dare to stand their ground. It added weight also 
to the advice of those who reported that circumstance, that tlie Nervii, from 
early times, because they were weak in cavalry — for not even at this time 
do they attend to it, but accomplish by their infantry whatever they can — 
in order that they might the more easily obstruct the cavalry of their 
neighbours if they came upon them for the purpose of plundering, having 
cut young trees, and bent them, by means of their numerous branches 
(extending) on to the sides, and the quick-briers and tliorns springing up 


between tliem, had made these hedges present a fortification like a wall, 
through which it was not only impossible to enter, but even to penetrate 
with the eye. Since (therefore) the march of our army would be obstructed 
by these things, the Nervii thought that the advice ought not to be neglected 
by them. 


The nature of the ground which our men had chosen for the camp was this : 
a hill, declining evenly from the top, extended to tlie river Sambre, which 
we have mentioned above ; from tliis river there arose a (second) hill of like 
ascent, on the other side and opposite to the former, and open for about two 
hundred paces at the lower part ; but in tlie upper part woody (so much so) 
that it was not easy to see through it into the interior. Within those woods 
the enemy kept themselves in conceahuent ; a few troops of horse-soldiers 
appeared on the open ground, along the river. 
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Caesar, having sent his cavalry on before, followed close after them with all 
his forces; but the plan and order of the march were different from that 
which the Belga3 had reported to the Nervii. For as he was approaching the 
enemy, Cfesar, according to his custom, led on as the van six legions 
unencumbered by baggage ; behind them he had placed the baggage trains 
of the whole army ; then the two legions which had been last raised closed 
the rear, and were a guard for the baggage train. Our horse, with the slingers 
and archers, having passed the river, commenced action with the cavalry of 
the enemy. While they from time to time betook themselves into the woods 
to their companions, and again made an assault out of the wood upon our 
men, who did not dare to follow them in their retreat further than the limit 


to which the plain and open parts extended, in the meantime the six legions 
which had arrived first, having measured out the work, began to 


If “31MM fortify the camp. When the first part of the baggage j_ .^j;^^ 
\\fe?55s train of our army was seen by those who 


lay hid in the woods, which had been agreed on among them as the time for 
commencing action, as soon as they had arranged their line of battle and 
formed their ranks within the woods, and had encouraged one another, they 
rushed out suddenly with all their forces and made an attack upon our 
horse. The latter being easily routed and thrown into confusion, the Nervii 
ran down to the river with such incredible speed that they seemed to be in 
the woods, the river, and close upon us almost at the same time. And with 
the same speed they hastened up the hill to our 


camp and to those who were employed in the works. 


Caesar had everything to do at one time : the standard to be displayed, 
which was the sign when it was necessary to run to arms ; the signal to be 
given by the trumpet; the soldiers to be called off from the works ; those 
who had proceeded some distance for the purpose of seeking mate-A Gallic 
Chief rials for the rampart to be summoned ; the 


order of battle to be formed ; the soldiers to be encouraged ; the watchword 
to be given. A great part of these arrangements was prevented by the 
shortness of time and the sudden approach and charge of the enemy. Under 
these difficulties two things proved of advantage : first, the skill and 
experience of the soldiers, because, having been trained by former 
engagements, they could suggest to themselves what ought to be done, as 
convenieutl}/ as receive information from others ; and, secondly, that 
Caesar had forbidden his several lieutenants to depart from the works and 
their respective legions, before the camp was fortified. These, on account of 
the near approach and the speed of the enemy, did not then wait for any 
command from Caesar, but of themselves executed whatever appeared 
proper. 


Caesar, having given the necessary orders, hastened to and fro into 
whatever quarter fortune carried him, to animate the troops, and came to the 
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tenth legion. Having encouraged the soldiers with no further speech than 
that ” they should keep up the remembrance of their wonted valour, and 
not be confused in mind, but valiantly sustain the assault of the enemy ” ; as 
the latter were not farther from them than the distance to which a dart could 
be cast, he gave the signal for commencing battle. And having gone to 
another quarter for the purpose of encouraging (the soldiers) he finds them 
fighting. Such was the shortness of the time, and so determined was the 
mind of the enemy on figliting, that time was wanting not only for affixing 
the military insignia, but even for putting on the helmets and drawing off 
the covers from the shields. To whatever part any one by chance came from 
the works (in which he had been employed), and whatever standards he saw 
first, at tliese he stood, lest in seeking his own company he should lose the 
time for fighting. 


The army having been marshalled, rather as the nature of the ground and 
the declivity of the liill and the exigency of the time, tlian as the method 
and order of military matters required ; whilst the legions in the different 
places were withstanding the enemy, some in one quarter, some in another, 
and the view was obstructed by the very thick hedges intervening, as we 
have before remarked, neither could proper reserves be posted, nor could 
the necessary measures be taken in each part, nor could all the commands 
be issued by one person. Therefore, in such an unfavourable state of affairs, 
various events of fortune followed. 


The soldiers of the ninth and tenth legions, as they had been stationed on 
the left part of the army, casting their weapons, speedily drove the 
Atrebates, for that division had been opposed to them, who were breathless 
with running and fatigue, and worn out with wounds, from the higher 
ground into the river ; and following them as they were endeavouring to 


pass it, slew with their swords a great part of them while impeded (therein). 
They themselves did not hesitate to pass the river ; and having advanced to 
a disadvantageous place, when the battle was renewed, they (nevertheless) 
again put to flight the enemy, who had returned and were opposing them. In 
like manner, in another quarter two different legions, the eleventh and the 
eighth, havdng routed the Veromandui, with whom they had engaged, were 
fighting from the higher ground upon the very banks of the river. But, 
almost the whole camp on the front and on the left side being then exposed, 
since tlie twelfth legion was posted in the right wing, and the seventh at no 
great distance from it, all the Nervii, in a very close body, with Bo- 
duognatus, who held the chief command, as their leader, hastened towards 
that place ; and part of them began to surround the legions on their 
unprotected flank, part to make for the highest point of the encampment. 


At the same time our horsemen, and light-armed infantry, who had been 
with those, who, as I have related, were routed by the first assault of the 
enemy, as they were betaking themselves into the camp, met the enemy face 
to face, and again sought flight into another quarter ; and the camp 
followers who from the Decuman Gate, and from the higrhest ridgre of the 
hill had seen our men pass the river as victors, when, after going -out for the 
purposes of plundering, they looked back and saw the enemy parading in 
our camp, committed themselves precipitately to flight ; at the same time 
there arose the cry and shout of those who came with the baggage train ; 
and they, (affrighted), were carried some one way, some another. By all 
these circumstances the cavalry of the Treviri were much alarmed, (whose 
reputation for courage is extraordinary among the Gauls, and who had come 
to Ctesar, being sent by their state as auxiliaries) and, when they saw our 
camp filled 
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with a large number of the enemy, the legions hard pressed and almost held 
surrounded, the camp retainers, horsemen, slingers, and Numidians fleeing 
on all sides divided and scattered, they, despairing of our affairs, hastened 


home, and related to their state that the Romans were routed and conquered, 
(and) that the enemy were in possession of their camp and baggage train. 


Csesar proceeded, after encouraging the tenth legion, to the right Aving ; 
where he perceived that his men were hard pressed, and that in consequence 
of the standards of the twelfth legion being collected together in one place, 
the crowded soldiers were a hindrance to themselves in the fight ; that all 
the centurions of the fourth cohort were slain, and the standard-bearer 
killed, the standard itself lost, almost all the centurions of the other cohorts 
either wounded or slain, and among them the chief centurion of the legion. 
P. Sextius Baculus, a very valiant man, who was so exhausted by many and 
severe wounds, that he was already unable to support himself, he likewise 
perceived that the rest were slackening their efforts, and that some, deserted 
by those in the rear, were retiring from the battle and avoiding the weapons 
; that the enemy (on the other hand) though advancing from the lower 
ground, were not relaxing in front, and were (at the same time) pressing 
hard on both flanks ; he also perceived that the affair was at a crisis, and 
that there was not any reserve which could be brought up ; having therefore 
snatched a shield from one of the soldiers in the rear, for he himself had 
come without a shield, he advanced to the front of the line, and addressing 
the centurions b}^ name, and encouraging the rest of the soldiers, he 
ordered them to carry forward the standards, and extend the companies, that 
they might the more easily use their swords. On his arrival, as hope was 
brought to the soldiers and their courage restored, whilst every one for his 
own part, in the sight of his general, desired to exert his utmost energy, the 
impetuosity of the enemy was a little checked. 


Ceesar, when he perceived that the seventh legion, which stood close by 
him, was also hard pressed by the enemy, directed the tribunes of the 
soldiers to effect a junction of the legions gradually, and make their charge 
upon the enemy with a double front ; which having been done, since they 
brought assistance the one to the other, nor feared lest their rear should be 
surrounded by the enemy, they began to stand their ground more boldly, and 
to fight more courageously. In the mean time, the soldiers of the two legions 
which had been in the rear of the army, as a guard for the baggage train, 
upon the battle being reported to them, quickened their pace, and were seen 
by the enemy on the top of the hill ; and Titus Labienus, hav-ing gained 


possession of the camj/ of the enemy, and observed from the higher ground 
what was going on in our camp, sent the tenth legion as a relief to our men, 
who, \dien they had learned from the flight of the horse and the sutlers in 
wiiat position the affair was, and in how great danger the camp and the 
legion and the commander were involved, left undone nothing (which 
tended) to despatch. 


By their arrival, so great a change of matters was made, that our men, even 
those wdio had fallen down exhausted with wounds, leaned on their shields, 
and renewed the fight : then the camp retainers, though unarmed, seeing the 
enemy completely dismayed, attacked (them though) armed ; the horsemen 
too, that they might by their valour blot out the disgrace of their flight, 
thrust themselves before the legionary soldiers in all parts of the battle. But 
the enemy, even in the last hope of safety, displayed such great courage that 
when the foremost of them had fallen, the next stood upon them prostrate, 
and fought from their bodies ; when these were 
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overthrown, and their corpses heaped up together, those who survived cast 
their weapons against our men (thence) as from a mound, and returned our 
darts which had fallen short between (the armies) ; so that it ought not to be 
concluded that men of such great courage had injudiciously dared to pass a 
very broad river, ascend very high banks, and come up to a very 
disadvantageous place ; since their greatness of spirit had rendered these 
actions easy, although in themselves very difficult. 


This battle being ended, and the nation and name of the Nervii being almost 
reduced to annihilation, their old men, whom together with the boys and 
women we have stated to have been collected together in the fenny places 
and marshes, on this battle having been reported to them, since they were 
convinced that nothing was an obstacle to the conquerors, and nothing safe 
to the conquered, sent ambassadors to Caesar by the consent of all who 
remained, and surrendered themselves to him ; and in recounting the 


calamity of their state, said that their senators were reduced from six 
hundred to three ; that from sixty thousand men they (were reduced) to 
scarcely five hundred who could bear arms ; whom Caesar, that he might 
appear to use compassion towards the wretched and the suppliant, most 
carefully spared ; and ordered them to enjoy their own territories and towns, 
and commanded their neighbours that they should restrain themselves and 
their dependents from offering injury or outrage (to them).</ 


The Aduatici, when they saw the military machines advanced against their 
walls, submitted ; but they soon resumed their arms, and Ciesar took and 
plundered the town, and sold fifty-three thousand of the inhabitants. 
Ca3sar’s legate, P. Crassu.s, who (we are not told why) had led a legion 
against the Veneti (Vannes) and other neighbouring peoples on the ocean, 
now sent to say that they had submitted. The legions were then placed for 
the winter in the country of the Carnutes (Chartres), Andecavi (Anjou), and 
Turones (Touraine), and Caisar returned to Italy. On the motion of Cicero 
the senate decreed a supplication of fifteen days for these victories — the 
longest ever as yet decreed. 


During the winter, P. Crassus, who was quartered with the seventh legion in 
the country of the Andecavi, being in want of corn, sent some of his officers 
in quest of supplies to the Veneti and the adjoining peoples. The Veneti 
however detained the envo3-s in order to get bade their hostages in 
exchange, and the rest followed their example. Caesar, when he heard of 
this, sent directions to have ships of war built on the Liger (Loire), and 
ordered sailors and pilots to repair thither from the province, and in the 
spring (56) he set out to take the command in person. The Veneti were a 
seafaring people, their towns mostly lay on capes where they could not 
easily be attacked, and their navy was numerous. c 


THE SEA FIGHT WITH THE VENETI 


Caesar, after taking many of their towns, perceiving that so much labour 
was spent in vain and that the flight of the enemy could not be prevented on 
the capture of their towns, and that injury could not be done them, he 
determined to wait for his fleet. As soon as it came up and was first seen by 


the enemy, about 220 of their ships, fully equipped and appointed with 
every kind of (naval) imj)lcment, sailed forth from the harbour, and drew up 
opposite to ours : nor did it appear clear to Brutus, who commanded the 
fleet, or to the tribunes of the soldiers and the centu- 
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rions, to whom the several ships were assigned, what to do, or what system 
of tactics to adopt ; for they knew that damage could not be done by their 
beaks ; and that, although turrets were built (on their decks), yet the height 
of the stems of the barbarian ships exceeded tliese ; so that weapons could 
not be cast up from (our) lower position with sufficient effect, and those 
cast by the Gauls fell the more forcibly upon us. One thing provided by our 
men was of great service, viz., sharp hooks inserted into and fastened upon 
poles, of a form not unlike the hooks used in attacking town walls. When 
the ropes which fastened the sail yards to the masts were caught by them 
and pulled, and our vessel vigorously impelled with the oars, they (the 
ropes) were severed ; and when they were cut away, the yards necessarily 
fell down ; so that as all the hope of the Gallic vessels depended on their 
sails and rigging, upon these being cut away, the entire management of the 
ships was taken from them at the same time. The rest of the contest 
depended on courage ; in which our men decidedly had the advantage ; and 
the more so, because the whole action was carried on in the sight of Csesar 
and the entire army; so that no act, a little more valiant than ordinary, could 
pass unobserved, for all the hills and higher grounds, from which there was 
a near prospect of the sea, were occupied by our army. 


The sail yards (of the enemy) as we have said, being brought down, 
although two and (in some cases) three ships (of theirs) surrounded each 
one (of ours), the soldiers strove with the greatest energy to board the ships 
of the enemy ; and, after tlie barbarians observed this taking place, as a 
great many of their ships were beaten, and as no relief for that evil could be 
discovered, they hastened to seek safety in flight. And, having now turned 
their vessels to that quarter in which the wind blew, so great a calm and lull 


suddenly arose, that they could not move out of their place, which 
circumstance, truly, was exceedingl}’ opportune for finishing the business ; 
for our men gave chase and took them one by one, so that very few out of 
all the number, (and those) by the intervention of night, arrived at the land, 
after the battle had lasted almost from the fourth hour till sunset.“ 


The Veneti were forced to sue for peace, and as they had only detained his 
agents, Cpesar was mercifully content with putting their whole senate to 
death, and selling the people for slaves, — a characteristic exhibition of 
Roman clemency towards conquered “barbarians.” 


As the Morini and Menapii of the north coast (Picardy) had been in league 
with the Veneti, Caesar invaded their country, which abounded in woods 
and marshes, but the approach of the wet season obliged him to retire. 
Having put his troops into winter quarters, he set out to look after his affairs 
in Italy. During this summer P. Crassus, who had been sent into Aquitaine 
to keep it quiet, or rather, as it would appear, to raise a war, routed the 
people named the Sotitates (Sos), forced their chief town to surrender, and 
defeated a large army of the adjoining peoples, and the Spaniards who had 
joined them. Shortly after he left Gaul to join his father in Syria, taking with 
him one thousand Gallic horse. 


Tribes of Germans named Usipetes and Tencteri having crossed the Rhine 
and entered the Menapian country, Caesar, fearing lest their presence might 
induce the Gauls to rise, hastened (55) to oppose them. Some negotiations 
took place between them, during which a body of eight hundred German 
horse fell on, and even put to flight, with a loss of seventy-four men, five 
thousand of Caesar’s Gallic cavalry ; and they then had the audacity, as 
Caesar represents it, to send an embass}’, in which were all their principal 
men, to the Roman camp to justify themselves and to seek a truce. c 
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After this engagement, Caesar considered that neither ought ambassadors to 
be received to audience, nor conditions be accepted b}^ him from those 
wlio, after having sued for peace by way of stratagem and treachery, had 
made war without provocation. And to wait till the enemy’s forces were 
augmented and their cavalry had returned, he concluded, would be the 
greatest madness ; and knowing the fickleness of the Gauls, he felt how 
much influence the enemy had already acquired among them by this one 
skirmish. He (therefore) deemed that no time for concerting measures ought 
to be afforded them. After having resolved on these things and 
communicated his plans to his lieutenants and qusestor in order that he 
might not suffer any opportunity for engaging to escape him, a very 
seasonable event occurred, namely, that on the morning of the next day a 
large body of Germans, consisting of their princes and old men, came to the 
camp to him to practise the same treachery and dissimulation ; but, as they 
asserted, for the purpose of ac(;[uitting themselves for having engaged in u 
skirmish the day before, contrary to what had been agreed and to what, 
indeed, they themselves had requested ; and also if they could by any means 
obtain a truce by deceiving him. Ctesar, rejoicing that they had fallen into 
his power, ordered them to be detained. lie then drew all his forces out of 
the camp, and commanded the cavalry, because he thought they were 
intimidated by the late skirmish, to follow in the rear. 


Having marshalled his army in three lines, and in a short time performed a 
march of eight miles, he arrived at the camp of the enemy before the 
Germans could perceive what was going on; who being suddenly alarmed 
by all the circumstances, both by the speediness of our arrival and the 
absence of tlieir own officers, as time was afforded neither for concerting 
measures nor for seizing their arms, are perplexed as to whether it wcndd be 
better to lead out their forces against the enemy, or to defend their camp, or 


seek their safety by flight. Their consternation being made apparent by their 
noise and tumult, our soldiers, excited by the treachery of the preceding 
day, rushed into the camp ; such of them as could readily get their arms for 
a short time withstood our men, and gave battle among their carts and 
baggage waggons ; but the rest of the people, (consisting) of boys and 
women (for they had left their country and crossed the Rhine with all their 
families) began to fly in all directions ; in pursuit of whom Caesar sent the 
cavalry. 


The Germans, when upon hearing a noise behind them (they looked and) 
saw that their families were being slain, throwing away their arms and 
abandoning their standards, fled out of the camp, and when they had arrived 
at the confluence of the Meuse and tlie Rhino, the survivors despairing of 
further escape, as a great number of their countrymen had been killed, 
threw themselves into the river and there perished, overcome* by fear, 
fatigue, and the violence of the stream. Our soldiers, after the alarm of so 
great a War, 
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for the number of the enemy amounted to 430,000 [including women and 
children], returned to their camp, all safe to a man, very few being even 
wounded, Csesar granted those whom he had detained in the camp liberty 
of departing. They however, dreading revenge and torture from the Gauls, 
whose lands they had harassed, said that they desired to remain with him, 
Csesar granted them permission.’ ^ 


Being resolved that Gaul should be all his own, Ccesar thought it would be 
well to show the Germans that their countr}^ too might be invaded, 
According]}’, under the pretext of aiding the Ubii who had placed 
themselves under the protection of Rome against the Suevi, he threw a 
bridge over the Rhine, and having ravaged the lands of the Sugambri, who 
had retired to their woods, he entered the country of the Ubii ; then hearing 
that the Suevi had collected all their forces in the centre of their territory, 
and waited there to give him battle, he returned to the Rhine, having, as he 
says, accomplished all he had proposed. This run (as we may term it) into 
Germany had occupied only eighteen days ; and as there was a part of the 
sum-mer remaining, he resolved to employ it in a similar inroad into the isle 
of Britain, whose people he asserts, but untrul}’, had been so audacious as 
to send aid to the Gauls when fighting for their independence against him : 
moreover, the invasion of unknown countries like Germany and Britain 
would tell to his advantage at Rome, He accordingly had ships brought 
round from the Loire to the Morinian coast (Boulogne), and putting two 
legions on board he set sail at midnight. At nine next morning he reached 
the coast of Britain ; but as the cliffs (Dover) were covered with armed 
men, he cast anchor, and in the evening sailed eight miles further down 
(Deal), and there effected a landing, though vigorously opposed by the 
natives. The Britons soon sent to sue for peace ; and they had given some of 


the hostages demanded of them, when a spring tide having greatly damaged 
the Roman fleet, they resolved to try again the fate of war.c 


THE ROMAN ARMY MEETS THE BRITONS 


On discovering these things the chiefs of Britain, who had come up after the 
battle was fought to perform those conditions which Caesar had imposed, 
held a conference, when they perceived that cavalry, and ships, and corn 
were wanting to the Romans, and discovered the small number of our 
soldiers from the small extent of the camp (which, too, was on this account 
more limited than ordinary, because Caesar had conveyed over his legions 
without baggage), and thought that the best plan was to renew the war, and 
cut off our men from corn and provisions and protract the affair till winter ; 
because they felt confident that, if they were vanquished or cut off from a 
return, no one would afterwards pass over into Britain for the purpose of 
making war. Therefore, again entering into a conspiracy, they began to 
depart from the camp by degrees and secretly bring up their people from the 
country parts. 


But Csesar, although he had not as yet discovered their measures, yet, both 
from what had occurred to his ships, and from the circumstance that they 
had neglected to give the promised hostages, suspected that the thing would 
come to pass which really did happen. He therefore provided remedies 
against all contingencies ; for he daily conveyed corn from the country parts 
into the camp, used the timber and brass of such ships as were most 
seriously damaged for repairing the rest, and ordered whatever things 
besides were 
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necessary for this object to be brought to him from the continent. And thus, 
since that business was executed by the soldiers with the greatest energy, he 


effected that, after the loss of twelve ships, a voyage could be made well 
enough in the rest. 


While these things are being transacted, one legion had been sent to forage, 
according to custom, and no suspicion of war had arisen as yet, and some of 
the people remained in the country parts, others went backwards and 
forwards to the camp, they who were on duty at the gates of the camp 
reported to Ciesar that a greater dust than was usual was seen in that 
direction in which the legion had marched. Ceesar, suspecting that whicli 
was really the case, that some new enterprise was undertaken by the 
barbarians, ordered the two cohorts wliich were on duty to march into that 
quarter with him, and two other cohorts to relieve them on duty ; the rest to 
be armed and follow him immediately. When he had advanced some little 
way from the camp, he saw that his men were overpowered by the enemy 
and scarcely able to stand their ground, and that, the legion being crowded 
together, weapons were being cast on them from all sides. For as all the 
com was reaped in every part with the exception of one, the enemy, 
suspecting that our men would repair to that, had concealed themselves in 
the woods during the night. 


Then attacking them suddenly, scattered as they were, and when they had 
laid aside their arms and were engaged in reaping, they killed a small 
number, threw the rest into confusion, and surrounded them with their 
cavalry and chariots. 


Their mode of fighting with their chariots is this : firstly, they drive about in 
all directions and throw their weapons and generally break the ranks of the 
enemy with the very dread of their horses and the noise of their wheels ; 
and when they have worked themselves in between the troops of horse, leap 
from their chariots and engage on foot. The charioteers in the meantime 
withdraw some little distance from the battle, and so place themselves with 
the chariots that, if their masters are overpowered by the number of the 
enemy, they may have a ready retreat to their own troops. Thus they display 
in battle the speed of horse, (together with) the firmness of infantr}4; and 
by daily practice and exercise attain to such expertness that they are 
accustomed, even on a declining and steep place, to check their horses at 
full speed, and manage and turn them in an instant and run along the pole, 


and stand on the yoke, and thence betake themselves with the greatest 
celerity to their chariots again. 


Under these circumstances, our men being dismayed by the novelty of this 
mode of battle, Caesar most seasonably brought assistance ; for upon his 
arrival the enemy paused, and our men recovered from their fear ; upon 
which, thinking the time unfavourable for provoking the enemy and coming 
to an action, he kept himself in his own quarter, and, a short time having 
intervened, drew back the legions into the camp. Wliile these things are 
going on and all our men engaged, the rest of tlie Britons who were in the 
fields departed. Storms then set in for several successive days, which both 
confined our men to camp and hindered the enemy from attacking us. In the 
meantime the barbarians despatched messengers to all parts, and reported to 
their people the small number of our soldiers, and how good an opportunity 
was given for obtaining spoil and for liberating themselves forever, if they 
should only drive the Romans from their camp. Having by these means 
speedily got together a large force of infantry and of cavalry, they came up 
to the camp. 
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Although Caesar anticipated that the same thing which had happened on 
former occasions would then occur — that, if the enemy were routed, they 
would escape from danger by their speed ; still, having got about thirty 
horse, which Commius the Atrebatian [whom C»sar had made a chief], had 
brought over with him from Gaul, he drew up the legions in order ot battle 
before the camp. When the action commenced, the enemy were unable to 
sustain the attack of our men long, and turned their backs ; our men pursued 
them as far as their speed and strength permitted, and slew a great number 
of them ; then, having destroyed and burned everything far and wide, they 
retreated to their camp. 


The same day, ambassadors sent by the enemy came to Csesar to negotiate 
a peace. Csesar doubled the number of hostages which he had before 


demanded ; and ordered that they should be brought over to the continent, 
because, since the time of the equinox was near, he did not consider that, 
with his ships out of repair, the voyage ought to be deferred till winter. 
Having met with favourable weather, he set sail a little after midnight, and 
all his fleet arrived safe at the continent, except two of the ships of burden 
which could not make the same port which the other ships did, and were 
carried a little lower down. 


When our soldiers, about three hundred in number, had been drawn out of 
these two ships, and were marching to the camp, the Morini, whom Ctesar, 
when setting forth for Britain, had left in a state of peace, excited by the 
hope of spoil, at first surrounded them with a small number of men, and 
ordered them to lay down their arms, if they did not wish to be slain ; 
afterwards however, when they, forming a circle, stood on their defence, a 
shout was raised and about six thousand of the enemy soon assembled ; 
which being reported, Csesar sent all the cavalry in the camp as a relief to 
his men. In the meantime our soldiers sustained the attack of the enemy, and 
fought most valiantly for more than four hours, and, receiving but few 
wounds themselves, slew several of them. But after our cavalry came in 
sight, the enemy, throwing away their arms, turned their backs, and a great 
number of them were killed. 


The day following Csesar sent Labienus, his lieutenant, with those legions 
which he had brought back from Britain, against the Morini, who had 
revolted ; who, as the}’/ had no place to which they might retreat, on 
account of the drying up of their marshes (which they had availed 
themselves of as a place of refuge the preceding year), almost all fell into 
the power of Labienus. In the meantime Caesar’s lieutenants, Q. Titurius 
and L. Cotta, who had led the legions into the territories of the Menapii, 
having laid waste all their lands, cut down their corn and burned their 
houses, returned to Csesar because the Menapii had all concealed 
themselves in their thickest woods. Csesar fixed the winter quarters of all 
the legions amongst the Belgse. Thither only two British states sent 
hostages ; the rest omitted to do so. For these successes, a thanksgiving of 
twenty days was decreed by the senate upon receiving Caesar’s letter. d 


As only two of the British states sent the hostages, Caesar resolved to make 
this a pretext for a second invasion of their island. When, therefore, he was 
setting out as usual for Italy, he directed his legates to repair the old and 
build new ships ; and on his return in the summer (54) he found a fleet of 
twenty-eight long ships and six hundred transports ready. He embarked with 
five legions and two thousand Gallic horse, and landed at the same place as 
before. The Britons retired to the hills ; and Caesar, having left some troops 
to guard his camp, advanced in quest of them. He found them 
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posted on the banks of a river (the Stour) about twelve miles inland. He 
attacked and drove them off ; but next day, as he was preparing to advance 
into the country, he was recalled to the coast by tidings of the damage his 
fleet had sustained from a storm during the night. Having given the needful 
directions, he resumed his pursuit of the Britons, who laying aside their 
jealousies had given the supreme command to Cassivelaunus, king of the 
Trinobantes (Essex and Middlesex) ; but the Roman cavalry cut them up so 
dreadfully when they attacked the foragers, that they dispersed, and most of 
them went to their homes. Csesar then advanced, and forcing tlie passage of 
the Thames invaded Cassivelaunus’ kingdom, and took his chief town. 
Having received the submissions and hostages of various states, and 
regulated the tributes they should (but never did) pay, he then returned to 
Gaul, where it being now late in autumn, he put his troops into winter 
quarters. The Gauls however, who did not comprehend the right of Rome 
and Ccesar to a dominion over them, resolved to fall on the several Roman 
camps, and thus to free their country. The eighth legion and five cohorts 
that were quartered in the country of the Eburones (Liege) were cut to 
pieces by that people, led by their prince Ambiorix ; the camp of the legate 
Q. Cicero was assailed by them and the Nervii, and only saved by the 
arrival of Ciesar in person, who gave the Gauls a total defeat. The country 
became now tolerably tranquil ; but Caesar, knowing that he should have a 
war in the spring, had three new legions raised in Italy, and he prevailed on 
Pompey to lend him one which he had just formed. . 


The most remarkable event of the following year (53) was Caesar’s second 
passage of the Rhine to punisli the Germans for giving aid to their 
oppressed neighbours. He threw a bridge over the Rhine a little higher up 
the river than the former one, and advanced to attack the Suevi ; but 
learning that they had assembled all their forces at the edge of a forest and 
there awaited him, he thought it advisable to retire, fearing, as he tells us, 
the want of corn in a country where there was so little tillage as in 
Germany. Having broken down the bridge on the German side, and left 
some cohorts to guard what remained standing, he then proceeded with all 
humanity to extirpate the Eburones, on account, he says, of their perfidy. He 
hunted them down everywdiere ; he burned their towns and villages, 
consumed or destroyed all their corn, and then left their country with the 
agreeable assurance that those who had escaped the sword would perish of 
famine. Then having executed more majorum a prince of the Senones, and 
thus tranquil-lised Gaul, as he terms it, he set out for Italy to look after his 
interests there. 


The next year (52) there was a general rising of nearly all Gaul against the 
Roman dominion. The chief command w-as given to Vercingetorix, prince 
of the Arverni (Auvergne), a young man of great talent and valour. 1 Caesar 
immediately left Italy, and crossing Mount Cebenna (Cevennes), though the 
snow lay six feet deep on it, at the head of his raw levies entered and 
ravaged the country of the Arverni, who sent to recall Vercingetorix to their 
aid. Then leaving M. Brutus in command, Caesar departed, and putting 
himself at the head of his cavalry, went with all speed to the country of the 
Lingones (Langres), and there assembled his legions. Vercingetorix then 
laid siege to Gergovia, the capital of the Boii : Caesar hastened to its relief ; 
on his way he took the towns of Vellaunodunum (Beaune) and Genabum 
(Orleans), and having crossed the 


\} Floru8« calls him ” that prince so formidable for his stature, martial skill, 
and courage ; his very name, Vercingetorix, being apparently intended to 
excite terror.” ] 
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Loire, laid siege to Novioduniim (Nouan), in the territory of the Bituriges 
(Berri), and on its surrender advanced against Avaricum (Bourges), the 
capital of the country and one of the finest cities in Gaul. Vercingetorix, 
who had raised the siege of Gergovia, held a council, in which he proposed, 
as the surest mode of distressing the Romans, to destroy all the towns and 
villages in the country. This advice being approved of, upwards of twenty 
towns were levelled ; but, at the earnest entreaty of the Bituriges, Avaricum 
was exempted. A garrison was put into that tow-il, and the Gallic army 
encamped at a moderate distance from it in order to impede the besiegers. It 
nevertheless was taken after a gallant defence ; the Romans spared neither 
man, woman, nor child, and of forty thousand inhabitants eight hundred 
only escaped. Caesar then pre]3ared to lay siege to a town of the Arverni 
also named Gergovia ; but though he defeated the Gallic armies, he was 
obliged to give up his design on account of the revolt of the ^Edui. Some 
time after, Vercingetorix, having attacked Csesar on his march, and being 
repulsed, threw himself into Alesia (Alise), a strong town in modern Bur- 
gundy, built on a hill at the confluence of two rivers. The Gauls collected a 
large army and came to its relief ; but their forces were defeated and the 
town was compelled to surrender. Vercingetorix was reserved to grace the 
conqueror’s triumph, to whom a supplication of twenty days was decreed at 
Rome. 


In the next campaign (51) Caesar and his legates subdued such states as still 
maintained their independence. As the people of Uxellodunum (in Querci) 
made an obstinate defence, Caesar (his lenity being, as we are assured, so 
well known that none could charge him with cruelty), in order to deter the 
rest of the Gauls from insurrection and resistance, cut off the hands of all 
the men and then let them go that all might see them. The following year 
(50), as all Gaul was reduced to peace, he regulated its affairs, laying on an 
annual tribute ; and having thus established his dominion over it, he 
prepared to impose his yoke on his own country. 


The military talent displayed by Caesar in the conquest of Gaul is not to be 
disputed, and it alone would suffice to place him in the first rank of 
generals. We are told that he took or received the submission of eight 


hundred towns, subdued three hundred nations; defeated in battle three 
millions of men, of whom one million was slain, and another taken and sold 
for slaves./ 


CHAPTER XXIII. CASAR AT WAR WITH POMPEY 


At this point the Roman historian Floras casts a backward look over the 
history of his people. Giving the point of view of the first century of the 
empire, it shows no little acumen and is well worth quoting. 


” This,” he says, ” is the third age of the Roman people, with reference to its 
transactions beyond the sea ; an age in which, when they had once ventured 
beyond Italy, they carried their arms through the whole world. Of which 
age, the first hundred years were pure and pious, and, as I have called them, 
*e golden ‘ ; free from vice and immorality, as there yet remained the 
sincere and harmless integrity of the pastoral life, and the imminent dread 
of a Carthaginian enemy supported the ancient discipline. ^ 


‘e The succeeding hundred, reckoned from the fall of Carthage, Corinth, 
and Numantia, and from the inheritance bequeathed us by King Attalus in 
Asia, to the times of C.esar and Pompey, and those of Augustus who 
succeeded them, and of whom we shall speak hereafter, were as lamentable 
and disgraceful for the domestic calamities, as they were honourable for the 
lustre of tlie warlike exploits that distinguished them. For, as it was glorious 
and praiseworthy to have acquired the rich and powerful provinces of Gaul, 
Thrace, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, as well as those of the Armenians and 
Britons, so it was disgraceful and lamentable at the same time, to have 
fought at home with our own citizens, with our allies, our slaves, and 
gladiators. 


” I know not whether it would have been better for the Romans to have 
been content with Sicily and Africa, or even to have been without them, 
while still enjoying the dominion of Italy, than to grow to such greatness as 
to be ruined by their own strength. For what else produced those intestine 


distractions but excessive good fortune ? It was the conquest of Syria that 
first corrupted us, and the succession afterwards in Asia, to the estate of the 
king of Pergamus. Such wealth and riches ruined the manners of the age, 
and overwhelmed the republic, which was sunk in its own vices as ina 
com-mon sewer. For liow did it happen that the Roman people demanded 
from the tribunes lands and subsistence, unless through the scarcity which 
they had by their luxury produced? Hence there arose the first and second 
sedition of the Gracchi, and a third, that of Apuleius Saturninus. From what 
cause did the equestrian order, being divided from the senate, domineer by 
virtue of the 


[‘ The purity of this primitive age has been universally exaggerated, was 
based on poverty and ignorance. | 
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judiciar}/ laws, if it was not from avarice, in order that the revenues of the 
State and trials of causes might be made a means of gain ? Hence again it 
was that the privilege of citizenship was promised to the Latins, and hence 
were the arms of our allies raised against us. And what shall we say as to 
the wars with the slaves ? How did they come upon us, but from the 
excessive number of slaves ? Whence arose such armies of gladiators 
against their masters, if it was not that a profuse liberality, by granting 
shows to gain the favour of the populace, made that an art which was once 
but a punishment of enemies ? And to touch upon more specious vices, did 
not the ambition for honours take its rise from the same excess of riches ? 
Hence also proceeded the outrages of Marius, hence those of Sulla. The 
extravagant sumptuousness of banquets, too, and profuse largesses, were 
not they the effects of wealth, which must in time lead to want ? This also 
stirred up Catiline against his country. Finally, whence did that insatiable 
desire of power and rule proceed, but from a superabundance of riches ? 
This it was that armed Caesar and Pompey with fatal weapons for the 
destruction of the state.” 


THE WAR BETWEEN C^SAR AND POMPEY 


” Almost the whole world being now subdued,” Floras continues, ” the 
Roman empire was grown too great to be overthrown by any foreign power. 
Fortune, in consequence, envying the sovereign people of the earth, armed 
it to its own destruction. The outrages of Marius and Cinna had already 
made a sort of prelude within the city. The storm of Sulla had thundered 
even farther, but still within the bounds of Italy. The fury of Cffisar and 
Pompey, as with a general deluge or conflagration, overran the city, Italy, 


other countries and nations, and finally the whole empire wherever it 
extended ; so that it cannot properly be called a civil war, or war with allies 
; neither can it be termed a foreign war ; but it was rather a war consisting 
of all these, or even something more than a war. If we look at the leaders in 
it, the whole of the senators were on one side or the other ; if we consider 
the armies, there were on one side eleven legions, and on the other eighteen 
; the entire flower and strength of the manhood of Italy. If we contemplate 
the auxiliary forces of the allies, there were on one side levies of Gauls and 
Germans, on the other Deiotarus, Ariobarzanes, Tarcondimotus, Cotys, and 
all the force of Thrace, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Macedonia, Greece, “tolia, and 
all the East ; if we regard the duration of the war, it was four years, a time 
short in proportion to the havoc made in it, if we attend to the space and 
ground on which it was conducted, it arose within Italy, whence it spread 
into Gaul and Spain, and returning from the West, settled with its whole 
force on Epirus and Thessaly ; hence it suddenly passed into Egj/pt, then 
turned towards Asia, next fell upon Africa, and at last wheeled back into 
Spain, where it at length found its termination. But the animosities of 
parties did not end with the war, nor subsided till the hatred of those who 
had been defeated satiated itself with the murder of the conqueror in the 
midst of the city and the senate. 


” The cause of this calamity was the same with that of all others, excessive 
good fortune. For in the consulship of Quintus Metellus and Lucius 
Afranius, when the majesty of Rome predominated throughout the world 
and Rome herself was celebrating, in the theatres of Pompey, her recent 
victories and triumphs over Pontus and Armenia, the overgrown power of 
Pompey, as is usual in similar cases, excited among the idle citizens a 
feeling of envy 
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towards him. Metellus, discontented at the diminution of his triumph over 
Crete, Cato, ever an enemy to those in power, calumniated Pompey, and 
raised a clamour against his acts. Resentment at such conduct drove Pom- 
pey to harsh measures, and impelled him to provide some support for his 
authority. Crassus happened at that time to be distinguished for family, 
wealth, and honour, but was desirous to have his power still greater. Caius 
Cresar had become eminent by his eloquence and spirit, and by his 
promotion to the consulate. Yet Pompey rose above them both. Caesar, 
therefore, being eager to acquire distinction, Crassus to increase what he 
had got, and Pompey to add to his, and all being equally covetous of power, 
they readilv formed a c()m})act to seize the government. Striving, 
accordingly, with their common forces each for his own advancement, 
Ctesar took the province of Gaul, Crassus that of Asia, Pompey that of 
Spain ; they had three vast armies and thus the empire of the world was now 
held by these three leading personages. Their government extended through 
ten years, at the expiration of this period (for they had previously been kept 
in restraint by dread of one another) a rivalry broke forth between Cjesar 
and Pompey, consequent on the death of Crassus among the Parthians, and 
that of Julia, who, being married to Pompey, maintained a good 
understanding between the son-in-law and father-in-law by means of this 
matrimonial bond. But now the power of Csesar was an object of jealousy 
to Pompey and the eminence of Pompey was offensive to Ciesar. The one 
could not bear an equal nor the other a superior. Sad to relate, they 
struggled for mastery, as if the resources of so great an empire would not 
suffice for two.” <^ 


It was particularly fortunate for Csesar that the conquest of Gaul was 
completed before his enemies at Rome combined against hira, and that 
Vercingetorix was vanquished before Pompey took up arms against him. 
The meeting at Lucca and the decisions thereof had again put a great deal of 
power in the hands of Pompey. 


At Lucca, Csesar had been promised the consulate for the year 48. This aim 
attained and supported by his victorious army, with the prestige of his deeds 
and his superior intellect he could easily have overreached Pompey, Avho 
was no statesman. Csesar would have organised the popular party, and 
completed in some form or other the work of a democratic monarchy which 


had been commenced by Gracchus and had failed in the unskilful hands of 
Marius ; the achievement would have been more glorious for him if it had 
been accomplished without the aid of military force. 


But the most enthusiastic of Porapey’s partisans now adopted a high tone. 
They declined to concur in any compromise or compact which involved 
danger to the republic ; and at the beginning of the year 51 they threw down 
the gauntlet to Csesar. M. Claudius motioned for the newly appointed 
consuls to be sent on the 1st of March in the year 49 to Cicsar’s two 
vicegerencies of Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul. The party also demanded 
Cicsar’s disbandment of his army and maintained that his grant of citizen 
rights to the colonies which he had founded, was not legal. An inhabitant of 
Novum Comum, a town to which Cicsar liad granted the Latin privilege, 
was struck with rods. 


Cccsar’s followers showed the unreasonableness of these views and courses 
by references to Pompey’s position, and Pompey delayed doing anything or 
declaring himself. The debate on the business of the nomination was fixed 
for the 1st of March in the year 50. The union between Pompey and the 
aristocrats became closer and closer, and the time they lost was to the 
advantage of Csesar. 
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In the mean time he suppressed the rebellion of Vercingetorix, and Gaul 
began to calm down. To show his desire for peace, Csesar followed the 
senate’s command to disband two legions, the one he had borrowed some 
years before from Pompey and the other which he had raised himself. He 
recompensed both before he dismissed them. However, the government did 
not keep to the agreement of sending them to the Euphrates, but retained 
them in the Campania for any emergency closer at hand. Caesar also gained 
increasing ground at Rome, where clever agents worked for him, and he 
won an important victory through Curio, the plebeian tribune, a dissolute 
but talented and wide-awake man, whom he gained over to his side by pay- 


ing his debts. “ This ally maintained that what was due from Csesar was 
also due from Pompey, and threatened to put his veto upon all one-sided 
courses against Ccesar. 


The aristocrats hesitated, and in the meantime Csesar arrived but without 
his army, at Ravenna, the most southern point of his province. Then Curio 
formulated his measure that Csesar and Pompey should simultaneously 
resign their provinces and thus allay the fears of the Roman people. The 
plan was very well laid, and as the event showed, very cleverly arranged. 
The measure was put to the vote of the senate and to the astonishment of all 
concerned it resulted in 370 voting for the motion and twenty against it. It 
therefore seemed that there were only twenty in the senate upon whom 
Pompey could implicitly rely. ” Then take Csesar as your cliief ! ” 
exclaimed the consul Marcellus in a rage as he closed the sitting. 


Pompey’s party was in fact in a great strait ; and Csesar (probably at a high 
price) had attained what he wished. He had forced his adversaries to enter 
the list as insurrectionists. Pompey began raising troops without the 
necessary authority, whilst Csesar, who was with a legion at Ravenna, sent 
the order to his assembled troops to disband without delay. He also 
despatched a letter to the senate, in which he offered to resign the 
governorship of Cisalpine Gaul, to reduce his ten legions to two, if he were 
allowed to retain these and the governorship of Cisalpine Gaul until the 
election of the consul for 48. This document was delivered to the senate by 
Curio. The tribunes Mark Antony and C. Cassius insisted on its being read 
aloud. The sitting was stormy, and the two consuls C. Claudius Marcellus, 
and L. Cornelius Lentulus made a point of Caesar’s appearing as a private 
individual before the judicature. 


In accordance with their views, the motion was carried for Csesar to resign 
his province and to disband his army within a fixed time ; his neglect to 
concur with this decree was to be considered high treason. In that case L. 
Domitius was nominated as his successor. This motion was passed on the 
1st of Januar} 49, but the tribunes put their veto on it, and a great 
excitement prevailed in the city, into which Pompey had brought two 
legions. With this support the terrified senate, after expelling the dissentient 
tribunes from the curia, issued the decree which involved the declaration of 


war. The senate solemnly conjured the leaders, the officials supported by a 
military force in the city and its neighbourhood, to watch over the safety of 
the endangered state. The tribunes renewed their veto, but threatened by the 
soldiers of Pompey, against whom they were powerless, they fled from 


[1 Of him Velleius Paterculus« says, ” For producing the civil war and all 
the calamities that ensued from it for twenty successive years, there was no 
one that supplied more flame and excitement than Caius Curio. He was of 
noble birth, eloquent, intrepid, prodigal alike of his own reputation and 
fortune and those of others ; a man ably wicked and eloquent to the injury 
of the public, and whose passions and designs no degree of wealth or 
gratification could satisfy.” ] 
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Rome and repaired to Ciesar’s headquarters. The decisive step was taken, 
the swords were unsheathed. Caesar still remained with his single legion at 
Ravenna when the tribunes arrived in the character of fugitives. He had 
already carefully weighed the matter, and had conceived a clear decided 
course. He had his own army which had served him for ten years in danger 
and in victory. He knew every cohort, almost every soldier in his command 
; and every single man was devoted to the general who shared danger and 
honour with them all, and who had never deserted them in any stwait. 
Moreover he had the Transpadian, or Romanised Gauls of the Po district, to 
whom he had granted full civic rights on his own authority ; this however 
was the end of his resources. 
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CASAK CROSSES THE RUBICON 


On the other side all the other forces of Rome, the legions in Spain, the state 
treasure, the fleet, the tribute of the dominions, the contingents and the 
money of the whole of the East, and the respected name of the republic 
were at the disposal of Pompey, who boasted, and not without cause, that he 
had only to stamp upon the ground for armies to appear. Perliaps the charm 
of the old fame of Pompey exceeded the attraction of the more recent 
victories of Ctesar. But Caesar did not hesitate. On the other side of the 
little river Rubicon which separated the Cisalpine province from Italy, lay 
his native land, and the civil war which could only end with his overthrow 
or his complete victory.” 


” Caesar had sent people to bring his army,” says Appian, ”but being 
accustomed to succeed more by diligence, striking a terror and hardiness, 
than 
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any mighty preparations, he resolved to begin this great war with his five 
thousand men, and to seize some places of Italy that were commodious for 
him. First he sent before to Ariminum some centurions and men who were 
to enter the city as passengers, and then all of a sudden to seize on that city 
(tlie first that offers itself coming from Gaul); and himself, in the evening, 
going out as if he had found himself ill after a feast, leaves his friends, and 
mounting in a chariot drove himself the same way, followed at a distance by 
his cavalry. When he came to the banks of Rubicon he stopped some time, 
looking upon the water, and thinking of the calamities he was about to be 
the cause of, if he passed that river in arms. 


” At length turning to those of his train, ‘My friends,’ said he, ‘if I pass not 
this river immediately, it will be to me the beginning of all misfortunes ; 
and if I do pass it, I go to make a world of people miserable ‘ ; and there 
withal, as if he had been pressed forward by some divinity, he drove into 
the stream, and crossing it, cries with a loud voice, ‘The lot is cast.’ From 
whence, continuing on his way with speed, he seized Ariminum by break of 
day, and all in an instant places garrisons in all the good places of that 
country, which he reduced either by force or favour. 


” Meanwhile, as it happens in these unexpected alarms, the whole country 
was filled with people flying, the countrymen forsaking their habitations, 
and nothing was to be heard but cries, and lamentations, and groans, yet no 
man knew from whence this disorder came, but all imagined that Ciesar 
was upon them with all his forces. The consuls receiving the news, gave not 
Pompey, who perfectly understood war, leisure to prepare himself, and take 
his own time ; they began to press him to be gone out of the city, and make 
levies of forces in Italy, as if Rome had been in immediate danger of being 
taken and plundered. And the senate surprised with so unlooked for an 
irruption, were terrified, and began to repent they had not accepted those 
reasonable conditions offered by Cfesar ; but this was not till fear had 
opened their eyes, and led them back from partiality to reason ; for now 
men talked of a great many prodigies and extraordinary signs which had 
appeared in the heavens, that it had rained blood in many places, that in 
others the statues of the gods had sweat, that many temples had been struck 
with thunderbolts, that a mule had engendered, besides an infinite of other 
things which seemed to foretell the change of the present state, and the ruin 
of the commonwealth, so as it should never be re-established ; wherefore 
they made vows and prayers as in a public consternation. And the people, 
remembering again the miseries they had suffered because of the 
dissensions of Sulla and Marius, cried out that they ought to take away the 
command as well from Csesar as from Pompey, since that was the only 
means to prevent a war. Cicero himself was of opinion that deputies should 
be sent to Csesar to treat an accommodation, but the consuls absolutely 
opposed it. 


” Favonius, quipping at Pompey because of a word he had once said with 
too much arrogance, bade him stamp on the ground with his foot, and see if 


any armed men would rise. To which Pompey answered : ‘ You will want 
none so you will follow me, and are not troubled to leave the city, and Italy, 
itself, if there be occasion ; for people of courage,’ said he, ‘ do not make 
liberty consist in the possession of lands and houses ; they cannot want in 
any place they come to ; and if they lose not their courage, will soon 
recover their houses and lands.’ 


” After having said these words, and protested he would hold him for an 
enemy, who out of fear to lose what he possessed, deserted the 
commonwealth in extreme danger, he went out of the palace, and soon after 
out of the city. 
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to join the army that was at Capua. The consuls followed him presently, hut 
the other senators weighed it a little longer, and spent all the night in the 
palace, without resolving anything ; and at length as soon as it was break of 
day, the greater part followed the same way after Pompey. Meantime, 
Caesar having reached at Corfinium, L. Domitius, whom they had sent for 
his successor with four thousand men (of which he had already lost a part), 
he besieged him in the city, from whence, endeavouring to escape, the 
inhabitants stopped him at the gate, and brought him to Ctesar, to whom the 
remainder of his forces yielded themselves ; he received them kindly, that 
he might draw others by their example, and without doing any wrong to 
Domitius, he suffered him to go whither he pleased, with all his equipage, 
hoping by this courtesy to oblige him to take his party, yet without 
hindering him from going to find out Pompey. Pompey on the other side 
marched from Capua to Brundusium, that he might thence pass to Epirus, 
where he designed to establish the seat of war ; he sent to all provinces and 
to kings themselves that they should send him what forces they could 


supply, “c 


Pompey having accordingly decided that the most prudent course to adopt 
was to quit Italy and retire across the sea, had assembled all the available 


troops at Brundusium, though the greater half had already happily crossed 
to Greece. Ca3sar reached the city accompanied by his legions. But 
Pompey, until the return of the fleet, succeeded in baffling his efforts to 
close the mouth of the harbour. He now barricaded the city and the two 
roads leading to the harbour ; the rest of the army embarked, and the retreat 
was made on the ships, which they carried across the sea.“ Csesar being left 
with the empty town, found his hope had failed of ending the war as quickly 
as he had commenced it. 


cjesar’s serious position 


This success was great, but the seriousness and danger of Csesar’s position 
were now evident. He could not follow Pompey as long as the general’s 
seven powerful Spanish legions under their legates M. Petreius and L. 
Afranius were behind him ; and if he went to Spain against them, where 
was he, who had no fleet, to get the means to oppose the return to Italy of 
Pompey, who ruled the seas ? Moreover, Italy was more surprised than 
conquered. He had not been able in two months to gain the influence which 
Pompey had spent ten years to win. What would happen if insurrection 
broke out against him, and if Pompey’s fleet stopped supplies ? The one 
mode of contravening these dangers was to double his force by the 
swiftness of his movements. But the difficulties of his position did not end 
here. If he plundered like Marius and Sulla, he would arouse the diverse 
elements of resistance against him ; if he protected life and propert}’, he 
would estrange such men of his own force as Mark Antony and P. Cornelius 
Dolabella, who expected to pay their debts by C<esarian proscription lists. 


In the hope of subsequently disbanding Pompey’s Spanish army, Ciesar 
repaired first to Rome, untiring in his efforts to win over to his side the 
peaceful burgesses who formed the party of order. The feared proscription 
lists did not appear, and pardons were bruited from all sides. Perhaps this 
was the reason Caesar found that the assembly of the remaining senators 


[ASays Floru.s i** ” Dishonourable to relate ! he that wa.s recently as the 
head of the senate, the arbiter of peace and war, fled across the sea over 


which he had once triumphed, in a single vessel that wa.s shattered and 
almost dismantled.” | 
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which he summoned were not very willing to endow him with all- 
embracing legal authority. Pompey was still considered the stronger ; 
Caesar’s success seemed only transient, and his moderation was put down 
to a sense of weakness. Hence Cicero, who played a pitiful part in these 
days and stood undecided between both parties, did not appear in the 
Csesarian senate. He like many other weaklings cast longing glances to the 
other camp beyond the sea without mustering courage to join either part }^ 
There was at least an attempt at resistance in Rome. The plebeian tribune L. 
Metellus covered with his body the door leading to the public treasure. 
Caesar calmly gave the necessary commands regardless of the senate, and 
the obstinate tribune was quietly carried from the door, which Ca3sar then 
forced open. The gold discovered proved a powerful ally. The Pompeian 
party left behind in the haste of their flight not less than .£3,500,000. 


Csesar then took measures and did all that was necessary to create a fleet. 
He gave the prietor M. “milius Lepidus the appointment of city prefect, and 
despatched his officers. The legate Valerius was sent with a legion against 
Sardinia, and M. Cotta, Pompey’s follower who was there in command. C. 
Curio was commissioned to go with three legions to Sicily against M. 
Porcius Cato and thence to Africa. To others he deputed the organisation of 
the fleet, and with the remaining nine legions he repaired to Spain. 


CASAR LORD FROM ROME TO SPAIN 


The seven Pompeian legions were stationed on the Ebro under Afranius and 
Petreius. The important city of Massilia (Marseilles) had gone over to 
Pompey through the L. Domitius whom Caesar had released after he fell 


into his hands at Corfinium. Csesar was moreover prevented from taking 
the Pyrenean passes by the legates of his foe who now took up a position 
somewhat north of the Iberus at Ilerda (Lerida) on the Sicoris (the left 
tributary of the Ebro). Csesar took up a position opposite, whilst he left 
Decimus Brutus at Massilia. 


During the month of June the strength of both armies was tested in 
numerous battles and difficult movements, until finally Caesar, whose 
knowledge of war was quite different from that of his enemies, succeeded 
in getting the army on to the left bank of the Sicoris and cutting his enemy 
off from the Ebro. Having put the enemy into this position his men began to 
fraternise with the Pompeians. Further bloodshed seemed superfluous. At 
the beginning of August, 49, the Pompeians capitulated, part of the army 
disbanding and part joining Caesar. The capitulation of the army on this 
side led to that of Further Spain also. The province was under the command 
of Terentius Varro, a celebrated scholar and a zealous republican, and 
Massilia surrendered at the same time and escaped further condemnation by 
resigning its arms and fleet, a part of its territory and its garrison. 


Things did not go so well in places where Caesar could not himself be 
present. During his absence in Spain, M. “milius Lepidus, whom he had left 
as prefect of the city to govern Italy, had named him dictator. He assumed 
the great dignity thus conferred upon him, but held it only eleven days. In 
that period he presided at the comitia and was elected consul, together with 
P. Servilius Isauricus, one of his old competitors for tlie chief pontificate. 
He also passed several laws. One of these restored all exiles to the city, 
except Milo, thus undoing one of the last remnants of Sulla’s dictatorship. 
A second provided for the payment of debts, so as to lighten the 
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burdens of the debtors without satisfying the democratic cry for an abolition 
of all contracts. A third conferred the franchise on the citizens of 
Transpadane Gaul, who had since the Social War enjoyed the Latin right 


only. Certainly Sardinia and Sicily were held by Cjesarian lieutenant-gen- 
erals who kept the Pompeian force in check ; and Curio, who here again 
gave evidence of his great talent, was at first victorious over the soldiers of 
Pompey when he was transferred from Sicily to Africa. He was victorious 
at Utica, and commenced tlie siege of the city. But a false report which led 
him to believe he had only to deal with a small force of the foe drew him 
into the Bagradas plain. He began the battle boldly, but it ended in his entire 
defeat when King Juba of Numidia, the ally of the Pompeians appeared in 
the vicinit}’ with his ready prepared army. Curio himself fell. The rest of 
his troops surrendered the following day to P. Atius Varus, the Pompeian 
governor of Africa. Csesar met with another reverse in Illyricum. The ships 
“under P. Dolabella, and the land forces under C. Antonius were seized and 
destroyed by superior Pompeian forces in the attempt to avoid an attack of 
Pompey on this side. 


Pompey himself had done nothing all the summer but make preparations on 
a colossal scale. He was probably hampered in doing what he knew would 
be advisable by the brainlessness, the inaccuracy, and the pride of the 
aristocrats about him, which, from all we know, we cannot overestimate. 
But it certainly gives us a very poor idea of his talent as a general when we 
see that whilst he was engaged, during the whole of the important summer 
of 48, in these fruitless preparations, he let his enemy gain possession of 
Spain, Italy, Sardinia, the cities of Sicily and as far as he was concerned, 
Africa too, without making any resistance, and even allowing the foe time 
to collect a naval force. 


The place of assembly of the aristocrats and Pompeians was Macedonia. 
Their senate was held at Thessalonica where its members numbered two 
hundred. To their remarkable incapacity for politics the aristocrats added a 
deplorable want of judgment ; the useless rage of this class expended itself 
in wild talk and revengeful plans. Defeated through their own fault, they 
avenged themselves with fine words for Ctesar’s energetic deeds. Their 
obstinate pride rejected every peace negotiation offered by Ctesar, and 
regaled itself in vengeance-breathing declamations. ” They are,” writes 
Cicero, who had finally decided which party to join, “devastating in war 
and in their speech so wild, that I shudder at their success. They are an 
exalted people, but deeply in debt — but what would you have? They have 


nothing good about them but the cause.” Yet even the cause was bad if it 
had no other supporters. It was natural for Pompey to feel crippled with 
these generals of high rank, these incompetent officers. But he at least knew 
how to use the rich supplies which came to him from the East, over which 
he still exercised unconditional control. Eleven legions, seven thousand 
horsemen, Celts, Thracians, Commagenian archers, Armenians, Numidian 
cavalry, a fleet of 500 sail, and a well-filled treasure cliest were placed at 
his disposal. He assembled his forces on the coast of Epirus. 


CJESAR IN GREECE 


In the meanwhile Csesar had returned from Spain, and after a short 
dictatorship, he was elected in Rome consul for the year 48, and at the 
beginning of the year [or by the rectified calendar in November 49] 
collected his 
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troops at Brundusium. He had succeeded with great trouble in collecting a 
fleet which, to the great surprise of the crews, brought him and his six 
legions safely to the Acroceraunian coast. But the bold venture might have 
been fatal. The fleet of the foe commanded the sea and the second fleet of 
transports did not appear. Csesar found himself cut off from Italy with 
scarcely twenty-five thousand men. He would have been lost if Pom-pey 
had promptly advanced against him from Dyrrhachium.‘ 


APPIAN DESCRIBES THE BATTLE OF DYRRACHIUM 


” Csesar pitched his camp directly against him, on the other side of the river 
Alora, which parted the two armies, where yet there happened some horse 
skirmishes, now one party and then another passing the river, but neither 
would engage with all their forces, because Pompey thought good first to 
exercise his forces that were newly levied, and Csesar expected those that 
were to come from Brundusium. He thought if they stayed till spring, and 
then should come over with ships of burden (and he had no other) they 
could no way be secured, Pompey having such a number of galleys to de- 
fend the passage ; but if they embarked during winter, they might slip by 
their enemies, who now lay harboured in the islands, or if they were 
engaged, might open themselves a passage by the violence of the winds, 


and the bulk of their vessels ; wherefore he did all he could to hasten their 
coming. 


” And therefore out of impatience that the rest of his army came not from 
Brundusium, he resolved himself to go privately over, thinking they would 
sooner follow him than any other ; wherefore without discovering his 
design to any one, he sent three of his slaves to a river not above twelve 
furlongs distant, to secure some very light boat, and a good pilot, as if he 
had an intention to send him upon some design, and feigning himself ill, 
rose from the table where he desired his friends to continue, and taking the 
habit of a private man, mounting his chariot, came to the boat as Csesar’s 
messenger. 


” He had given orders to his slaves to command the mariners what they had 
to do, whilst he kept himself concealed under coverlids and the darkness of 
the night. Though the wind were contrary, and very raging, the slaves made 
the pilot put off, bidding him be of courage, and make use of his time to 
escape the enemy, who were not far from them, they laboured so hard, that 
by force of oars they got the mouth of the river, where the waves of the sea 
beating against the stream of the river, the pilot (who on the other side was 
afraid of falling into the enemies hands) did all that was possible for man to 
do, till seeing they gained nothing, and the seamen not able to pull any 
longer, he left the helm. Then the consul discovering his head, cried out, ‘ 
Courage, pilot, fear no storm, for thou carriest Caesar and his fortune.’ 
Whereupon the pilot and his crew astonished at these words, redoubling 
their force, passed the mouth of the river ; got out to sea ; but because the 
winds and the waves still drove them towards the lee shore in spite of all 
their endeavours, and day approaching, the mariners fearing to be 
discovered by the enemy, Cuesar angry at fortune that envied him, suffered 
the pilot to regain the river, and the boat presently running afore the wind, 
came to the place from whence they set out : Ctesar’s friends admired at his 
boldness, others blamed him for having done an action more proper for a 
private soldier than a general ; and he seeing his design had not succeeded, 
and that it was impossible for him to pass over without being 
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known, sent Postumius in his place. He first had charge to tell Gabinius that 
he should presently embark the array, and bring it to him ; and if he refused, 
then to address himself to Antony, and at last to Calenus, and if none of 
these three had spirit enough to execute these orders, he had a letter for the 
army in general, by which the soldiers were exhorted to come over and 
follow Postumius, landing at any place they could, without regarding the 
ships ; for he had more need of men than ships, so much confidence had he 
in fortune, indeed more than in prudence. 


” Pompeius then judging he ought no longer to delay, drew out his army in 
battalia, and caused them to advance against Caisar ; but two of his soldiers 
being entered into the river to sound the ford, and one of Ciesar’s men 
having slain them both, he took this as an ill presage, and led back his 
forces into the camp, though many lamented the loss of so fair an occasion. 


” As for the forces at Brundusium, Gabinius, refusing to follow the orders 
brought by Postumius, witli all that would follow him, went the way of 
Illyricum by land, taking such long marches that his men being quite tired 
the inhabitants of the country cut them all in pieces, for which Cicsar could 
not yet be revenged, being engaged in affairs of more importance. Antony 
shipped away the rest, and having the wind right aft, passed in sight of 
Apollonia with a merry gale ; but about noon the wind beginning to 
slacken, they were discovered by twenty of Pompey’s galleys, who made up 
towards them ; they were fearful lest the stems of the long ships running on 
board them shoidd pierce through and sink them. However, they were 
preparing to fight, every man laying hold of his sling, his javelin, or arms of 
the like nature ; when on a sudden there sprung up a fresher gale than the 
former ; so that Antony, setting his low sails, went spooning away before, 
whilst the others, not able to bear sail, were tossed to and fro whfu-e the 
winds and waves pleased, and at length driven into the narrows and cast 
upon lee shores where there was neither port nor harbour. Thus Antony 
safely recovered the port of Nymplueum without losing more than two 
ships, which unfortunately running upon the flats were taken by the 
enemies. 


” Caisar having now with him all his forces as well as Pompey, they pitched 
their camps in sight of each other upon eminences where each entrenched 
themselves, raising out forts, which were often attacked by one party and 
the other, one general still striving to block up the other’s army and cut 
them oft’ from provisions, so that there happened many skirmishes. In this 
new mode of making war, as Ciesar’s men one day proved the weaker in a 
fort assailed by the enemy, a centurion called Scpeva, famous before for 
many gallant actions, being wounded in an eye, leaped from the rampart, 
and making a sign with his hand for silence, as if he had something to say, 
he called to one of the centurions of the contrary party, a man of reputation, 
to whom he said, ‘ Save the life of one of thy own quality, save the life of 
thy friend; send somebody to lead me by the hand, thus wounded as I am.’ 
Whereupon two soldiers stepping in to receive him as a runaway, he slew 
one before he suspected the deceit, and knocked the other down. He did this 
action out of the pure despair he was in of being able to defend the place ; 
but it succeeded better than he imagined, for this happy success so raised 
the courage of his companions that they repulsed the enemy and remained 
masters of the fort. Minucius, who commanded, had a great share in the 
glory as well as in the danger of this assault, for ‘tis said that his buckler 
was six and twenty times pierced through, and he was wounded in the eye 
as well as Scseva; so Caesar honoured them both with many military 
recompenses. 
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” AMeantime he had formed intelligence in Dyrrhachium, and upon hopes 
the place would be delivered to him, he came with a small company to the 
gate which is near the temple of Diana ; but his design being discovered, 
came off again without doing anything. The same winter Scipio, father-in- 
law to Pompey, bringing him another army out of Syria, was set upon in 
Macedon by C. Calvisius, whom he defeated, and slew him a whole legion, 
fourscore soldiers only escaping. There came now no more provisions to 
Caesar by sea, Pompeius being the stronger, wherefore the soldiers were 
forced to make bread of a certain kind of herb, pieces of which being by 


some runaways brought to Pompey, thinking it would be to him a joyful 
present. Instead of rejoicing at it, ‘ \Vhat sort of beasts,’ said he, ‘ have we 
to deal with ? ‘ Csesar now pinched with necessity drew together his forces, 
resolving to engage Pompey whether he would or no ; but Pompey being 
now possessed of several good forts, kept close in his trenches, which so 
much troubled Caesar that he undertook a work almost impossible, and 
scarcely credible, which was to enclose all the forts Pompey had with a 
trench drawn from the sea, judging that though his design took not effect, 
he should gain the reputation of a man capable of great things; for this 
trench must have been twelve hundred furlongs in length. Pompey on his 
part, drew lines and trenches directly opposite to Caesar’s works ; thus one 
eluded the enterprises of the other. 


” At length there happened a great fight between them, wherein Pompey 
bravely repulsing Caesar’s men and having put them to flight, pursued them 
to their very camp. Many colours they took and had taken the eagle of a 
legion, if the standard-bearer who carried it had not thrown it with all his 
force into the trenches, that he might preserve it for Caesar ; for the Roman 
soldiery have a great respect for their standards. Ctesar with other 
companies came to the relief of those that fled, but so terrified were these 
too, that as soon as they beheld Pompey at a distance, though they were 
near the camp, it was not possible for Caesar to stop them, nor to make 
them go in again, nor so much as to hearken to him ; the soldiers fled away 
in disorder without shame, without reason, or without anything to oblige 
them to it ; Caesar might well run up and down, and with reproaches show 
them that Pompey was yet a great way off. This hindered them not from 
throwing down their arms and flying, or else standing still, silent and 
immovable, fixing their eyes upon the ground with shame and confusion, so 
great was that panic fear that possessed them. There was an ensign who, as 
his general would have stopped him, presented him the point of his javelin, 
but he was upon the spot punished by the gods as he deserved. Those who 
escaped into the camp were so cast down that they kept no guard at the 
gates nor lined the rampire, but the trenches were left without any to defend 
them. All men believed that Pompey might have thrown himself into the 
camp with the flyers, and so have made an end of the war, if Labienus (for 
God would have it so) had not persuaded him rather to pursue those he had 
routed, then march up to the trenches ; him therefore he believed, whether it 


were that he was not in such haste as to make an end of all at once, or that 
seeing the camp defenceless, he feared some ambuscade, or else being 
victorious, scorned that little advantage. Going therefore to charge those 
that were still abroad, he made yet a great slaughter, so that in two 
engagements in one day he gained twenty-eight colours, and twice lost the 
opportunity of ruining his enemy beyond redress. And Caesar himself stuck 
not to say that that day the war had been ended, had his enemy known how 
to make use of his victory. 
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” Pompey after this glorious success wrote largely of it to the kings and 
commonalties ; and conceived hopes that in a short time Caesar’s army, 
either oppressed by famine or terrified with disgrace, would yield 
themselves to him ; especially the tribunes, fearful of being punished for a 
fault they knew themselves guilty of. But they and all the soldiers touched 
with repentance as by divine inspiration, confessed themselves criminals ; 
and afflicted themselves the more, that their general spoke kindly to them, 
and granted them pardon before they asked it : they would not forgive 
themselves ; but with a wonderful change desired, ivs a punishment of their 
fault, they might be decimated according to the custom of their ancestors, 
but he would by no means admit it ; which increased their shame the more 
that they should be guilty of such cowardice in prejudice of the best man of 
the world, and who most deserved their faith and their services. 


” They besought him that at least he would punish the ensigns, who had 
been the cause of this rout ; for in flying they had only followed their 
colours ; and seeing Caesar could not resolve to do that, but with much ado 
would consent to the punishment of a few, his moderation begot in the mind 
of the soldiers a general joy. 


” They began all with one voice to cry out that he should lead them against 
the enemy, that by gaining a new victory they might wipe away their 
infamy ; and in the sight of their general they swore by whole companies 


one to the other, never to return from the fight but victorious. Wherefore his 
friends advised him to take the army at their words, and make trial of them 
upon this height of repentance before their zeal grew cooler ; but he 
answered them before all the multitude that he Avould choose a time more 
proper to show them the enemy ; exhorting them then to remember the good 
will they now protested, and in private he told his confidants that it was 
convenient to let that fear which so late a loss had imprinted be worn a little 
out of the minds of the soldiery ; and by temporising, let the fierceness of 
his enemies heightened by their late victory, be likewise a little cooled. He 
confessed withal he had committed a great fault in coming to a camp so 
near Dyrrhachium, where Pompey had all things in abundance ; whereas if 
he had drawn himself farther off, they might have met with equal 
difficulties. 


“After having discoursed in this manner, he came to Apollonia, and from 
thence privately by night took his march towards Thessaly ; and on the way, 
coming to a little city called Gomphi, that refused to open their gates, he 
took it by storm and gave the plunder to his soldiers ; who having long 
endured scarcity, fed now beyond measure, and filled themselves with wine, 
especially the Alamanni, whose drunkenness made them ridiculous to all 
the rest : so that here again in all appearance Pompey lost a fair occasion of 
victory by not pursuing an enemy he despised ; but lying still, whilst in 
seven days’ march he got into Thessaly, and encamped near Pharsalia.“c 


The pride of the victorious party after the success of Dyrrhachium knew no 
bounds. They were in no hurry to follow the advice of prudent men and to 
get possession of Italy again. The danger, if it had ever existed, now seemed 
past. The rest of the campaign would be nothing more than a safe march ; 
the wild plans of revenge with which they had hoped to exceed the 
Sullanian restoration and its terrors seemed quite near their fulfilment. 


Such was the mood of the army, especially of the conceited young 
aristocracy, when Pompey’s army joined with Scipio’s corps at Larissa, 
whilst Cato remained with eighteen cohorts at Dyrrhacliiimi, and the 
Pompeian fleet of threp hundred ships dropped anchor at Corcyra. 
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PHAKSALIA 


Csesar had stationed himself by the town of Pharsalia on the left bank of the 
river Enipeus, which traverses the plain between the line of hills of 
Cynoscephalse in the north and the mountains of Othrys in the south, and 
Pompey took up his stand on the right bank, at the foot of the 
Cynoscephalse hills. Pompey could have conquered his foe by prolonging 
the war, and he, with his own experience of war, was himself conscious of 
the fact. But he had long ceased to be master in his camp. It was ruled by a 
hydra-headed regiment of high-born people, and the hot-blooded noble 
youth were already, as if victory was assured, disputing the division of the 
honours of Csesar and the property of his allies. They pressed for a decisive 
blow, and they gave Pompey to understand that he was too fond of playing 
the part of Agamemnon, the king of kings, the commander-in-chief of so 
many praetors and consuls, the king of vassals and the prince of clients.’ 
Confident of success they pointed to the forty-seven thousand foot-soldiers, 
and the seven thousand horsemen of their own army, which far exceeded 
the twenty thousand of Caesar’s beaten force. 


Pompey could not resist the pressure. He had put himself into this position, 
so he ceased to delay ; and on the fateful 9th of August 48 [6th of June by 
the rectified calendar] he led his army over the river Enipeus. 


Success seemed to favour the aristocrats when their numerous superior 
cavalry surrounded Caesar’s right wing, which faced the plain, whilst the 
fighting by Caesar’s left wing was resultless, and the weak cavalry of 
Caesar could not long withstand the masses of Pompeian horsemen. T. 
Labienus commanded the corps against his former imperator, but as he 
pressed forward victoriously he was opposed by the two thousand picked 
legionaries which Caesar, foreseeing the enemy’s attack, had placed there. ” 
Strike the pretty young dancers on the face,” cried their general to tliem, 
and the determined, unexpected method in which they, contrary to custom, 
used the pila as lances threw the enemy’s cavalry into disorder and forced it 
to flight. 


Caesar profited by this movement to make his reserve line advance for a 
general attack. Pompey’s legions, greatly inferior to Caesar’s veterans in 


military prowess, began to retreat across the Enipeus. All was not yet lost, 
but Pompey, too spoiled by success to bear a moment’s reverse, neglected 
his duty, and throwing up the sponge he rode back to the camp. The 
vanquished legions gradually followed suit, as it became known in their 
ranks that mercy and consideration would be shown them by the enemy. 
They were driven from the camp by fresh onslaughts, and at mid-day it was 
stormed by the Caesarians. 


But Pompey had already mounted his horse and fled. His soldiers, in 
increasing disorder, destitute of command albeit fighting continuously, 
withdrew to the hills in the attempt to reach Larissa by that route. 


But the dissolution was at hand ; a number cast down their arms trusting to 
the victors’ promised mercy, and those who reached the heights were dis- 


[1 “Thus the fates hurrj’ing him on, Thessaly was chosen as the theatre for 
battle, and the destiny of the city, the empire, and the whole of mankind, 
was committed to the plains of Philippi. Never did fortune behold so many 
of the forces, or so much of the dignity, of the Roman people collected in 
one place. More than three hundred thousand men were assembled in the 
two armies, besides the auxiliary troops of kings and nations. Nor were 
there ever more manifest signs of some approaching destruction ; the escape 
of victims, swarms of bees settling on the standards, and darkness in the 
daytime ; while the general himself, in a dream by night, heard a clapping 
of hands in his own theatre at Rome, which rung in his ears like the beating 
of breasts in sorrow ; and he appeared in the morning (an unlucky omen !) 
clad in black in the centre of the army.” — Florus.’] 
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appointed in their hope of getting to Larissa, for they were surrounded in 
the evening by Ctesar’s lines. The next morning twenty thousand men, a 
whole army, laid down their arms ; fifteen thousand capitulated the previous 
day, whilst not more than six thousand lost their lives. 


The victory did not cost Csesar more than one thousand men. The enemy’s 
army was destroyed, but the results of the battle were not foreseen. They 
depended upon the course Pompey would take. Of him nothing was known 
but that he had taken the road to the sea and had escaped. 


It is evident that this btittle was mainly lost from want of command. But 
why did Pompey so quickly give it up for lost without any attempt to arrest 
the course of fate ? We have no record from his headquarters which can 
throw light upon these facts, but it seems that the party of which he was the 
chief had grown too mucli for him ; that a deep discontent and ill-humour 
took possession of him, and both the party and the cause for which he had 
sacrificed himself had become loathsome to him before the battle took 
place. This is the only explanation of his conduct at the battle. How could it 
be otherwise ? His aim and object were quite opposed to those of the party 
to which he was chained, and he was so entirely in its power that even 
complete victory would have only benefited them, not him. Perliaps the 
shame of appearing before his own party drove him to this hasty flight ; 
perhaps he was afraid of personal danger at the hands of his colleagues, for 
this Pompeian camp was torn with every passion. Suffice it to say he 
escaped, and this flight made the defeat dangerous, for his person was the 
rallying point for the resistance of his party. 


He hastened to Larissa ; then disguised, and with a few companions, he 
proceeded to the mouth of the Peneus, the celebrated Vale of Tempe, and 
from thence by ship to Amphipolis. 


At jMytilene he took his wife Cornelia and his son Sextus on board, but he 
did not stop tliere, as the news of the disastrous battle and the unexpected 
consequence had spread all over Asia Minor. It did not seem advisable to 
attempt anything here. But he conceived the plan of putting himself at the 
head of his large fleet and joining the victorious land force in Africa. 
Choosing another course and another country, he might, perhaps, hope to be 
more independent. So he decided to turn to Egypt and start fresh 
undertakings, with this excellent position as a basis. But they were 
undertakings in which he had no real confidence, through having once been 
crossed by fortune. 


Wliilst the princes and powers of the East hastened to lay down their arms 
and cast themselves upon the mercy of the conqueror after the battle of 
Pharsalia, Pompey pursued the lonely course in which he met his fate. 


From the coast of Asia Minor he sailed to Cyprus and from thence to the 
Egyptian shore after announcing his intended arrival to the king who was 
still a minor. The eunuch Pothinus persuaded Ptolemy, a thirteen year old 
boy, to secure as he tliought, by a bloody deed, the favour of the victor 
whose support he would need against the claims of his sister, Cleopatra, 
who disputed his claim to the throne. 


The ships of Pompey came in sight east of Pelusium by the Cassian 
Mountains. Egyptian troops were assembled on the shore, and in their midst 
stood the king. Then tliere pushed off from tlie sliore a little boat, in which 
were Achillas, the commander-in-chief of the Egyptian army, and two 
Roman officers. One of them greeted tlie imperator and invited him to 
board the boat as the sliallow water of the shore prevented a large ship 
being sent. His party was suspicious. But Pompey, deaf to tlieir warning and 
adjura- 
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tions, embarked in the boat with two companions. Before he left he was 
heard to repeat to Cornelia the lines of Sophocles : 


” Who to the tyrant turns his step Becomes his slave altho’ he went as a 
liberator.” 


The boat approached the shore. ” Do I see in thee one of the dangers of war 
? ” said Pompey to one of the officers who bowed his head in silence, 
whereupon Pompey without further parley took a leaf in his hand and wrote 
a message to the king in the Greek language. The boat arrived, Pompe} 
arose to disembark. At that moment he received a blow from behind and the 
two other men straightway fell upon him. Resistance was impossible. 


Pompey resigned himself to his fate without making a sound, he covered his 
face and fell dying to the ground. He was in the fifty-eighth year of his life 
and he died in the thirty -fifth of his career as a general. The body was left 
upon the beach, a prey to animals, but perhaps some faithful followers may 
have secretly saved it ; the head, the witness of their scandalous deed, was 
taken off by the Egyptians. 


Such was the sad end of a man whom the freaks of fortune and the great 
confusion of the Roman state raised to a height beyond his natural power. 
He, like Marius, was above all, a great soldier, clever enough to accomplish 
deeds when favoured by fortune but not independent enough to attain them 
against odds. He was unequalled in warlike courage, military skill, and 
personal bravery, and his moderate life in spite of his great wealth put the 
aristocrats of his time to sliame. But he was utterly wanting in the higher 
qualities which secure lasting success, overthrow effete state organisations 
and construct new ones in their places. He was hard, selfish, and cruel. ” As 
oppressor,” as a Roman subsequently said of him, ” not better than Marius 
or Sulla.” Neither did he retain his position as a great general when the time 
came to prove his real worth, and his utter want of indej)endence and 
Capacity as a statesman was the rock upon which his life was wrecked ; 
whilst Cassar’s success was due to his capacity as a general as well as a 
statesman, and the power of bringing both these qualities to bear upon his 
course.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. FROM PHARSALIA TO THE DEATH OF 


CATO 


CASAR IN EGYPT 


The nobles betrayed their own cause at Pharsalia by their want of courage 
and self-devotion. It is in vain that Lucan rounds a poetical period with the 
names of the Lepidi, the Metelli, the Corvini, and the Torquati, whom he 
supposes to have fallen in the last agony of the defence ; of all the great 
chiefs whom we know as leaders in the Pompeian camp, Domitius alone 
perished on that day, and even lie was killed in flight. 


The fragments of the mighty ruin were scattered far away from the scene of 
disaster. Pompey and a few adherents fled, as we have seen, in one direction 
to Larissa; a larger number escaped by the road to Illyricum, and met again 
within the walls of Dj’rrhachium. The principal reserve of the Pompeian 
forces was there commanded by M. Cato, and there also was the common 
resort of the wavering and dissatisfied, such as Varro and Cicero, who 
wished to secure their own safety in either event. The fleets of the republic, 
under Octavius and C. Cassius, still swept the seas triumphantly ; the latter 
had recently burnt thirty-five Caesarian vessels in the harbour of Messana. 
But the naval commanders were well aware that their exploits could have 
little influence on the event of a contest which was about to be decided by 
the whole military force of the Roman world; and forming their own plans, 
and acting for the most part independently, tliey began more and more to 
waver in their fidelity to the common cause. As soon as the event of the 
great battle became known, the squadrons of the allies made the best of 
their way home, while some, sucli as the Rhodians, attached themselves to 
the conqueror. 


Then the soldiers in garrison at Dyrrhachium became turbulent. They 
plundered the magazines and burnt the transports on wliich they were 
destined to be conveyed to some distant theatre of protracted warfare. The 
desertion of the allies, the mutinous spirit of the troops, and the report of the 
numerous adhesions which Caesar was daily receiving from the most 
conspicuous of the nol^les, convinced Cato that the last hope of keeping the 


})arty together, and maintaining the struggle effectually, depended upon the 
fate of Pompey himself. In the event of the destruction of the acknowledged 
cliief of the senate, he only contemplated restoring to the shores of Italy the 
troops confided to him, and then betaking liimself to retirement from public 
affairs in some remote province. While the fatal catastrophe was yet 
unknown he withdrew from Dyrrhachium to Corcyra, where the 
headquarters of the naval force were established ; and there he off’ered to 
surrender his command to Cicero as his superior in rank. But the consukir 
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declined the perilous honour, and refused to take any further part in a 
contest which, from the first, had inspired him with distrust and remorse. 
The young Cneius Pompey had urged the exercise of summary vengeance 
upon whomsoever should threaten defection at such a crisis, and it was with 
difficulty he was restrained from using personal violence against Cicero, 
when he declared his intention of embarking at once for Italy. The recreant 
consular’s life was barely saved by Cato’s vigorous interference. At Corey 
ra many of the fugitives from the field of battle rejoined their confederates. 
Among them were Scipio and Afranius, the former of whom now assumed 
the command of their combined forces, and it was upon him, as soon as the 
fact of Pompey’s death was ascertained, that the leadership of the party 
most naturally devolved. 


Meanwhile, Ceesar followed up his success with unabated activity. He 
allowed his soldiers at the most only two days’ repose on the scene of their 
triumph, and amidst the spoils they had acquired. His care was divided 
between improving the victory he had gained in the East, and securing his 
acquisitions in the West. With the latter view he ordered Antony to return to 
Italy with a large part of his forces, and watch over his interests in that 


quarter, where he apprehended that some of the beaten faction might hazard 
a descent upon the centre of his resources. He also required his lieutenant 
Calenus to complete, without delay, the subjugation of southern Greece. 
Athens had not yet opened her gates to him, but the event of the great battle 
determined her to obey his summons. The long resistance this city had 
made exposed it, by the laws of ancient warfare, to the vengeance of the 
conqueror ; but Csesar ordered it to be spared, for the sake, as he said, of its 
illustrious dead. The Peloponnesus was now speedily evacuated by the 
forces of the republic, and Calenus occupied the points on the coast where 
he anticipated the possibility of fresh intrusion. Scipio had landed at Patree, 
probably to receive the remnant of the Pompeian garrisons in that province, 
but straightway abandoned it, and stretched his sails for Africa. 


Csesar devoted himself to the pursuit of Pompey with the utmost energy 
and impatience, being anxious not merely to prevent his assembling a new 
armament, but if possible to secure his person. He pushed forward with a 
squadron of cavalry, and was followed by a single legion. He reached 
Amphipolis just after the fugitive’s departure, and, taking the route of Asia 
by land, crossed the Hellespont with a few small vessels. In the passage he 
fell in with the squadron of C. Cassius, who had been despatched to the 
Euxine to stimulate or co-operate with Pharnaces, king of Pontus, whose 
promised succours were urgently demanded. It was remarked as an 
extraordinary instance of the good fortune ever supposed to wait upon the 
mighty conqueror, that the mere terror of his name induced Cassius to 
surrender his galleys to a few fishing-boats. There can be little doubt that 
the republican commander had already made up his mind to change his 
side, when accident threw this favourable opportunity in his way. As a man 
of influence and authority, as well as an able soldier, he was well received 
by his adopted leader, and the good offices attributed to Brutus could hardly 
have been required to conciliate to him the favour of Cpesar. 


Having now arrived on the Asiatic coast, Cajsar advanced more leisurely. 
He had received information of Pompey’s flight to Egypt, and was aware 
that, if the suppliant were received there, he could not be dislodged except 
by regular military operations. He was content therefore to await the arrival 
of ampler succours, and employed himself in the meanwhile with repairing 
the injuries which Scipio was accused of having inflicted upon the 
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unfortunate provincials. He earned their favourable opinion by the 
remission of taxes, and by restraining the exactions of the farmers of the 
revenue. He saved a second time from spoliation the treasures of the 
Ephesian Diana, which Ampius, an adherent of the opposite party, had been 
on the point of seizing. These benefits he accompanied with further favours 
and distinctions, and then lianded over the government of the province to 
Calvinus, to whom he entrusted three legions, to defend it against Pharnaces 
and the other oriental allies of the senate. Caesar retained only two legions 
about his own person, and those so much reduced in number as to contain 
much less, than half their proper complements. The whole of this force 
consisted of only 3200 infantry, and eight hundred cavalry, and with these 
he sailed without hesitation for Egypt. It was only a few days after the death 
of Pompey that he appeared thus attended off the port of Alexandria. No 
sooner was his arrival known than Theodotus hastened to meet him on 
board his vessel, and brought to him the head and ring of his murdered 
rival. The latter might be of important service to assure the wavering of the 
event which had occurred, and Ceesar took and preserved it for that purpose 
; but from the mangled head he turned away with horror, and gave orders, 
with tears in his eyes, that it should be consumed with the costliest spices. 
The ashes he caused to be deposited in a shrine which he erected to the 
avenging Nemesis. The murderers were confounded and alarmed at the 
feeling he exhibited, nor were they less astonished, perhaps, at the perfect 
confidence with which he disembarked upon their coast, and claimed with 
his handful of followers to settle the concerns of a powerful kingdom. 


It had been Ctesar’s policy to spare the wealth of the provinces Avliich he 
wished to attach to his side, and his system was directly opposed to the 
confiscation of his enemies’ estates ; but his want of money was urgent, and 
it was in arranging the quarrels of a dependent kingdom that the best 
opportunity might be found for exacting it. This undoubtedly was the urgent 


motive which impelled liim to intrude upon the affairs of a jealous people, 
in which his principal designs were in no way implicated. When Auletes 
came to Rome to negotiate his restoration to the throne, lie had purchased 
the support of the leaders of the senate by the most lavisli bribes. Ciesar 
himself had received the promise of seventeen millions and a half of 
drachmae ; an obligation which had never yet been discharged. He now 
confined his demand to ten millions, but sternly rejected the representations 
of Pothinus, who pleaded for a longer time for the payment of so large a 
sum. But even at the moment of landing Ctesar was warned of the 
difficulties into which he was rushing. His military force was contemptible ; 
it was upon the dignity of his title as consul of the republic that he could 
alone rely. Accordingly, he entered the streets of Alexandria Avith all the 
insignia of his office, thereby offending the populace, who were easily 
persuaded that he offered an intentional insult to their independence. A riot 
ensued, in which many of the Ciesarian soldiers lost their lives. Ctesar felt 
that he had mistaken the character of the nation, and underrated their 
jealousy of foreigners. 


But policy would not allow him to give way. He summoned the rival 
sovereigns before him, and offered to decide their disputes in the name of 
the republic. Ptolemy left his camp at Pelusium, and gave C;esar a meeting 
in the palace of Alexandria, where he soon found himself watched and 
detained as a hostage. Cleoi)atra had already imj)lored tlie consul’s 
mediation, and now, when her brother or his ministers obstructed her 
approach to his pres- 
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ence, she caused herself to be carried by stratagem into his chamber. The 
fame of Cleopatra’s beauty, which was destined to become second only to 
Helen’s in renown, was already bruited widely abroad. She had been seen 
by Mark Antony during the brief inroad of Gabinius into Egypt ; and grave 
legates of the republic had brought back to Rome glowing reports of the 
girlish charms of the Lagid princess. She was indeed, at the time of her 


introduction to Ctesar, not twenty years old, and her wit and genius in the 
arts of female conquest were yet unknown. Perhaps it was fortunate for 
their celebrity that the man upon whom she was first to prove their power 
was already predisposed to submit. Csesar forthwith undertook the cham- 
pionship of the distressed beauty, for it suited his purpose to play off her 
claims against the haughty minions of her rival. In devoting himself to her 
cause he did not deny himself the reward of his gallantry ; but while he 
indulged in the luxuries and dissipations of the most sensual of capitals, he 
kept his eye steadily fixed on his main object, and at the same time 
carefully guarded his own person from the machinations of his 
unscrupulous enemies. 


The ministers of the young king were well assured that the reconciliation of 
the brother and sister would be the signal for their own disgrace. They 
employed every artifice to rouse the passions of a jealous mob, and alarmed 
the fanaticism of priests and people against a foreigner, whom they accused 
of desecrating their holy places, of eating accursed meats, and violating 
their most cherished usages. Ceesar had despatched an urgent message to 
Calvinus to hasten to his succour with all the forces he could muster. But 
while waiting for the arrival of reinforcements, the necessity of which he 
now keenly felt, he dissembled every appearance of apprehension, and 
occupied himself in public with the society of Cleopatra, or in conversation 
with the Egyptian sages, and inquiry into their mysterious lore. His 
judgment was no more mastered by a woman’s charms than by the 
fascinations of science ; but the occupation of Alexandria was essential to 
his plans, and he assumed the air of curiosity or dissipation to veil his 
ulterior designs. With this view he visited with affected interest all the 
vaunted wonders of the city of the Ptolemies, and even proposed, it was 
said, to relinquish his schemes of ambition to discover the sources of the 
Nile. At the first outset of his career of glory, his imagination had been fired 
at Gades by the sight of Alexander’s statue ; now that the highest summit of 
power was within his reach, he descended to the tomb of the illustrious 
conqueror, and mused perhaps on the vanity of vanities beside his shrouded 
remains. 


The young king, though kept in hardly disguised captivity within the walls 
of his palace, had found means to communicate to his adherents the alarm 


and indignation with which he viewed the apparent influence of his sister 
over the Roman commander. The Macedonian dynasty which had reigned 
for three centuries in Alexandria was not unpopular with its Egyptian 
subjects. Though the descendants of Lagus had degenerated from the genius 
and \drtues of the first sovereigns of their line, their sway had ever been 
mild and tolerant, and both conquerors and conquered reposed in equal 
security under the shadow of their paternal throne. Achillas, the general of 
the king’s armies, had a force of twenty thousand men, consisting 
principally of the troops which Gabinius had employed in the restoration of 
Auletes, and which had been left behind for his protection. These men had 
for the most part formed connections with the natives, and had imbibed 
their sentiments at the same time that they adopted their manners. The camp 
was filled, moreover, with a crowd of deserters and fugitive slaves from all 
parts 
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of the Roman Empire, for Alexandria was the common resort of the 
desperate and abandoned, who purchased impunity for their crimes by 
enlisting in the king’s service. These were the men who had placed Auletes 
on his throne, wlao had murdered the sons of the Roman legate Gabinius, 
and expelled Cleopatra from her royal inheritance. They were the reckless 
agents of the populace of Alexandria in each capricious mood of turbulence 
or loyalty. They were now prepared to join in the general outcry against the 
intrusion of the Romans, and encouraged by their leader and Arsinoe, the 
younger 


sister of their sovereign, they entered the city, and imparted vigour and 
concentration to the hostile ebullitions of the multitude. 


Cirsar awaited anxiously the expected succours ; in the meantime he sought 
to avert the danger by concession, and while he proposed that Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra should resume their joint sovereignty, he was prepared to satisfy 
the claims of Arsinoe by surrendering to her, together with another younger 
brother, the province of Cy-prus. But before these arrangements were 
completed, the discontent of the Alexandrians revived with more alarming 
violence. A skirmish wliich occurred in the streets between the Roman 
soldiers and the Egyptians determined Ciesar to take the bold step of 
seizing and burning the royal fleet. It was thus only that he could hope to 
keep the coasts open for the approach of his reinforcements. Tlie city of 
Alexandria stretched along the seashore, and its port was formed by an 
island named Pharos, which lay over against it, and was connected with the 
mainland in the middle by a narrow causeway and bridge. The island was 
occupied by the villas of the Alexandrians and tlie suburbs of the great city. 
Its position enabled it to command the entrances of the double port which 
were apparently much narrower than at the present day. As a military 
position therefore it was invaluable, and while the tumult was raging in the 
streets Ctcsar transported into it a portion of his troops, and seized the tower 


or fortress which secured its possession. At the same time he continued to 
occupy a portion of the palace on the mainland, which held the keys of 
communication with Pharos by the causeway. He strengthened the defences 
with additional works, destroying in every direction the private houses of 
the citizens, which being built entirely of stone, even to the floors and roofs, 
furni.shed him with abundant materials for his massive constructions. The 
Egyptian troops set to work with no less energy in forming triple barricades 
of hewn stone at the entrance of every street, and thus 
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entrenching themselves in a fortress in the heart of their city. They looked 
forward already to the arrival of winter, and were convinced that the enemy 
must fall eventually into their hands, when he could no longer derive 
supplies from beyond the sea. 


But in the meanwhile the shade of Pompey began to be avenged on his 
murderers. At the commencement of the outbreak Cajsar had seized the 
person of Pothinus, who was in attendance upon the young king, and 
detecting him in correspondence with Achillas he put him summarily to 
death. Soon after, Arsinoe, who hoped to make use of the Egyptian general 
to elevate herself into the royal seat, having reason to be dissatisfied with 
his conduct, induced her confidant Ganymedes to assassinate him. The 
adhesion of the army she secured by a munificent largess, appointed 
Ganymedes her minister and general, and, assuming the diadem of her 
ancestors, caused herself to be proclaimed sole queen of Egypt. 


The Alexandrians pressed the blockade with pertinacity. They could not 
hope to dislodge the enemy by force, but they expected to reduce him by 
cutting off his means of subsistence. A contemporary writer describes the 


artificial contrivances by which the population of Alexandria obtained their 
water, an abundance of which is of such primary necessity in the climate of 
Egypt. It is well known that rain rarely falls there, nor were there living 
springs for the supply of fountains. The common people, indeed, were 
content with the water of the Nile in the turbid state in which it flows 
through their slimy plain ; but the houses of the wealthier classes were 
supplied by means of subterranean channels, with which the whole city was 
mined, and through which the stream of the river was carried into 
reservoirs, where the noxious sediment was gradually deposited. Such of 
these channels as led to the parts of the city occupied by the Romans the 
Alexandrians obstructed, so as to prevent the river from flowing into them, 
while on the other hand they filled them with sea-water, raised by hydraulic 
machinery, in the construction of which they were eminently expert. This 
operation caused at first great consternation among the Romans, and still 
more among the native population shut up within their defences. But its 
effect was defeated by Caesar’s sagacity. He caused his soldiers to dig pits 
on the sandy beach, and the brackish water which oozed up in them 
furnished a suflicient supply, not altogether unfit for drinking. At the same 
time the arrival of a legion from Asia, with a convoy of provisions and 
military stores, at a point a little to the west of Alexandria, revived the 
courage of the besieged, and restored the fortunes of their commander. 


The Rhodian vessels which had betaken themselves to Caesar’s side were 
now of great service to him in establishing a communication with these 
reinforcements. The islanders of Rhodes had succeeded to the nautical skill 
of Athens and Corinth, and were among the expert mariners of the time. 
Combined with the small flotilla which Caesar had brought with him, and 
the ships which had lately arrived, these new allies presented a formidable 
force. The Egyptians, however, though the royal fleet had been destroyed, 
possessed considerable resources for the equipment of a naval armament. 
They collected from every quarter all the vessels they could muster, and 
hastily constructed others, till they found themselves in a condition to 
dispute once more the approach to the harbour. Nor were they less vigorous 
in the attack they made upon the enemy’s defences by land. The crisis of 
danger called forth all Ca?.sar’s energies ; he never exposed his person 
more boldly, or encountered more imminent peril. At 
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one moment he was so hard pressed as to be forced to leap from his ves-sel 
into ‘^he sea, and swim for his life, carrying his most valuable papers in his 
hand above the water, and leaving his cloak in the possession of the 
asSailants, who retained it as a trophy, as the Arverni had preserved his 
sword. 


The Egyptians indeed were ultimately worsted in every encounter, but they 
could still return to the attack with increased numbers ; and Csesar’s 
resources were so Sstraitened that he was not disinclined to listen to terms of 
accommodation, the insincerity of which was transparent. The Alexandrian 
populace declared themselves weary of the rule of their young princess, and 
disgusted with the tyranny of Ganymedes. Their rightful sovereign once 
restored to them, they would unite heartily with the republic, and defy the 
fury of the upstart and the usurper. It cannot be supposed that the Roman 
general was deceived by these protestations ; the bad faith of the 
Alexandrians was already proverbial in the West. But he expected perhaps 
that the rivalry of Ptolemy and Arsinoe would create dissension in their 
camps ; he may have preferred coping with the young king in open war, to 
keeping a guard over him, and watching the intrigues with which he 
beguiled his captivity ; possibly the surrender was made in concession to a 
pressure he could not resist, and was adopted as a means of gaining time. 
But when Ptolemy was restored to his subjects, and immediately led them 
to another attack upon the Roman position, the soldiers are said to have felt 
no little satisfaction at the reward of what they deemed their general’s weak 
compliance. 


Cleopatra, whose blandishments were still the solace of the Roman general 
throughout his desperate adventure, rejoiced to see her brother thus 
treacherously array himself in rash hostility to her protector. The toils were 
beginning to close around the young king. Mithridates of Pergamus, an 
adherent in whose fidelity and conduct Ccesar placed great reliance, was 
advancing with the reinforcements he had been commissioned to collect in 


Syria and the adjacent provinces. He reduced Pelusium, the ke} of Egypt 
by land as Pharos was by sea, and crossed the Nile at the head of the Delta, 
routing a division of the king’s troops which attempted to check his 
progress. Ptolemy led forth his army to give battle to the new invader, and 
was followed by Csesar. The Romans came up with the Egyptians, crossed 
the river in the face of their superior numbers, and attacked them in their 
entrenchments, which, from their knowledge both of the Macedonian and 
the Roman art of war, were probably not deficient in scientific construction. 
But the shock of the veterans was irresistible. The Egyptians fled, leaving 
great numbers slaughtered within the lines, and falling into their own 
ditches in confused and mangled heaps. The fugitives rushed to the channel 
of the Nile, where their vessels were stationed, and crowded into them 
without order or measure. One of them in which Ptolemy had taken refuge 
was thus overladen and sank. 


This signal defeat, and still more the death of their unfortunate sovereign, 
reduced the defenders of the monarchy to despair. The populace of 
Alexandria issued from their gates to meet the conqueror in the attitude of 
suppliants and with the religious ceremonies by which they were wont to 
deprecate the wrath of their legitimate rulers. He entered the city, and 
directed his course through the principal streets, where the hostile 
barricades were levelled at his approach, till he reached the quarters in 
which his own garrison was stationed. He now reconstituted the 
government by appointing Cleopatra to the sovereignty, in conjunction with 
another younger 
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brother, while he sent Arsinoe under custody to await his future triumph at 
Rome. The throne of his favourite he pretended to secure by leaving a 
Roman force in Alexandria. The pride of the republic was gratified by thus 
advancing another step towards the complete subjugation of a country it had 
long coveted. Ccesar was anxious that so much Roman blood as had been 
shed in his recent campaigns should not appear to have sunk into the earth, 


and borne no fruit of glory and advantage to the state. The whole of this 
episode in his eventful history, his arrogant dictation to the rulers of a 
foreign people, his seizing and keeping in captivity the person of the 
sovereign, his discharging him on purpose that he might compromise 
himself by engaging in direct hostilities, and his taking advantage of his 
death to settle the succession and intrude a foreign army upon the new 
monarch, form altogetlier a pregnant example of the craft and 
unscrupulous-ness of Roman ambition. “ 


The ancients have given us no satisfactory solution of Caesar’s object in 
allowing himself to be entangled in this war. We cannot believe that he was 
really intoxicated by a passion for Cleopatra, and surrendered his judgment 
and policy to her fascinations. It is more probable that he had fixed his eyes 
upon the treasures of Alexandria, to furnish himself with the resources of 
which he stood greatly in need ; for he still firmly abstained from the 
expedients of plunder and confiscation within the limits of the empire, and 
the great victory of Pharsalia though rich in laurels had proved barren of 
emolument. He had yet another campaign to undertake against the beaten 
party, and his trooj/s, so often balked of their prize, might require an 
instalment of the rewards of their final triumph. But when once engaged in 
a contest with the Egyptians, it was no longer politic, indeed it was hardly 
possible to withdraw. Caesar threw himself, as was his wont, heart and soul 
into the struggle, and risked everything in a warfare which he felt to be 
ignoble. But when at last fortune favoured his arms, he still allowed himself 
to remain three months longer to consolidate the advantage he had gained. 
He had acquired a footing in the wealthiest kingdom in the world ; he had 
placed there a sovereign of his own choice, whose throne he secured by 
means of a guard of Romans, thus preparing the way for the reduction of 
the country at no distant period to the form of a Roman province. As long 
as the remnant of the Pompeians were still scattered and unprei/ared, he 
lost little by neglecting to prosecute the war against them. He might wish 
them to gather head again, that he might again strike them down in a single 
blow. Indeed he now found leisure for a campaign against Pharnaces, the 
son of Mithridates. 


THE WAR WITH PHARNACES 


Though professing himself an ally of Pompey, the king of the Bosporus had 
failed to bring his contingent to the republican camp. After the battle of 
Pharsalia he hoped to profit by the ruin of his father’s foe, and the 
confusion of the republic. He mustered his forces and drove Deiotarus and 
Ariobarzanes from Armenia the lesser and Cappadocia. These princes 
sought the succour of Csesar’s lieutenant Calvinus, and though they had just 
fought on the Pompeian side, he received instructions to restore them. 
Calvinus however was routed by Pharnaces, who recovered his father’s 
dominions in Asia Minor, and proceeded to expel from them the Roman 
settlers. Caesar quitted Alexandria in April (47), landed at Tarsus, traversed 
Cilicia and Cappadocia, and reached the barbarian host at Zela in Pontus. A 
bloody 
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battle ensued in which the Roman was completely victorious. The 
undisciplined hordes of the eastern sovereign once routed never rallied 
again. Pharnaces escaped from the field, but he was stripped of his 
possessions, and perished soon afterwards in an obscure adventure. The war 
was finished in five days, and the terms in which Ciesar is said to have 
announced it to the senate can hardly be called extravagant: “I came, I saw, 
I conquered.” When he compared this eastern ” promenade ” with the eight 
years’ struggle in which he had conquered Gaul by inches, he might 
exclaim on the good fortune of Pompey who had acquired at so little cost 
the reputation of a hero. After regulating with ail despatch the affairs of the 
province, he hastened back to Italy, where his protracted absence had given 
occasion to serious disorders. 


The measures which the dictator had enacted for the adjustment of debts 
were not received with equal satisfaction in every quarter. As soon as he 
was removed from the centre of affairs, the passions of the discontented 


found vent, and a praetor named Ccelius fanned the flame for objects of 
personal ambition. Ciclius was a clever, restless intriguer, and shrewd 
observer of other men, as appears in his amusing letters to Cicero, but 
altogether deficient in knowledge of himself, and much deceived in the 
estimate he formed of his own powers. He raised the criminal hopes of the 
worst and neediest citizens by proposing an abolition of debts ; but he was 
unable to direct the passions he had excited, or to cope with the firmness of 
Servilius and the Cfesarian senate. He was declared incapable of holding 
any magistracy, expelled from the curia, and finally repulsed from tlie 
tribunate. He quitted Rome in disgust and fury, and had the temerity to 
plunge into an insurrection. Joining himself with Milo, who had left his 
place of exile and armed his gladiators in the south of Italy, he traversed 
Campania and Magna Grse-cia, soliciting the aid of outlaws and banditti. 
But the authorities of the capital had liardly time to take measures against 
the rebels, before they were reassured by the destruction of the one before 
Cosa, the other at Thurii. 


C-ASAR RETURNS TO ROME 


Caesar’s protracted absence from the capital strongly marked the 
confidence he felt in the stability of his arrangements there. 
Notwithstanding these symptoms of transient and partial disaffection the 
great mass of the citizens was firmly attached to him, and to this result the 
ferocious menaces of the Pompeians had in no slight degree contributed. 
We may imagine with wliat anxious suspense the upper classes at Rome had 
awaited the event of the campaign in Illyricum; nor were they altogether 
relieved by the report of the victory of Pharsalia. For this welcome news 
was acccmipanied or closely followed by the assurance that the victor was 
plunging still farther into the distant East, while the forces of his enemy, 
supported by their innumerable navies, were gathering once more in his 
rear. Nevertheless, his adherents insisted on the statues of Pompey and Sulla 
being ignominiously removed from the Forum, and his secret enemies were 
controlled by spies, and compelled to join in the public demonstrations of 
satisfaction. Much of the anxiety which still prevailed was removed by the 
account of the death of Pompey, confirmed by the transmission of his signet 


to Rome. None could now distrust tlie genius and tlie fortune of the 
irresistible conqueror. Tliere was no longer any hesitation in paying court to 
liim. His flatterers multiplied in the senate and the Forum, and only vied 
with one another in suggest-FROM PHARSALIA TO THE DEATH OF 
CATO 
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ing new honours for his gratification. Decrees were issued investing him 
with unbounded authority over the lives and fortunes of the vanquished. He 
was armed with full powers for suppressing the republican party which was 
again making head in Africa. In October, 48, Caesar was created dictator for 
a second time ; and the powers of the tribunate were decreed to him for the 
term of his life. He appointed Antony his master of the horse, and 
commandant of the city. Brave, but violent and dissolute, Antony possessed 
neither the vigour nor the prudence which circumstances demanded. 


The rumours which soon began to circulate at Rome of the perils which 
Caesar was incurring at Alexandria, rendered his conduct uncertain ; he 
hesitated to put down, with a firm hand, the disturbers of the republic, 
whom the death of his master might make more powerful than himself. The 
son-in-law of Cicero, Cornelius Dolabella, overwhelmed with debt, had 
followed the example of Clodius in getting himself adopted by a plebeian, 
and had 
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thus acquired the tribunate. In this position he had recommended himself, 
like Ctelius, to the worst classes of the citizens, by urging an abolition of 
debts. One of his colleagues resisted, and both betook themselves to 


violence. For some time Antony looked on as if uncertain which party to 
espouse ; but a domestic affront from Dolabella, who had intrigued with his 
wife, roused his passion ; he attacked the turbulent mob with arms, and 
filled the streets with the indiscriminate slaughter of eight hundred citizens. 
He did not venture, however, to punish the author of the disturbance, but 
contented himself with menaces and precautions till the fortunate arrival of 
the dictator himself in September, 47. 


Contrary to the apprehensions of many of the citizens Caesar’s return was 
marked by no proscription. He confined himself to the confiscation of the 
estates of the men who still remained in arms against him ; and that of Pom- 
pey himself, whose sons were in the hostile camp, he set up to public 
auction. A portion of them was bought by Antony, who ventured to evade 
the due payment of the price. He conceived that his services might 
command the trifling indulgence of release from a paltry debt. He found, 
however, that his patron was in earnest, and prudently submitted to the 
affront. The dictator remained only three months in Rome. Every moment 
was fully occupied in the vast work of reconstructing the government ; but 
we know not what were the special measures enacted at this period, and 
Caesar’s legislation may fitly be reserved to be contemplated hereafter at a 
single view. Two consuls were appointed for the remaining three months of 
the year, and for the next ensuing Ca3sar nominated himself for the third 
time, together with Lepidus. He caused himself also to be again created 
dictator. His partisans he loaded Avith places and honours, and sated the 
populace with largesses. 
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The soldiers demanded the fulfihiient of his repeated promises. Those of the 
tenth legion broke out into open revolt, and ran from Campania to Rome to 
extort their claims. Cajsar convoked them in the Field of Mars, approached 
them unattended, mounted his tribunal, and demanded the statement of their 
grievance. At the sight of their redoubted general their voices faltered, their 
murmurs died away ; they could only ask for their discharge. ” I discharge 


you, citizens,” replied the imperator ; and they cowered under this 
disparaging appellation, abashed and humiliated. To the fierce and haughty 
soldier the peaceful name of citizen seemed a degradation. They entreated 
to be restored to their ensigns, and submitted to severe punisInnent in expia- 
tion of their fault. This simple incident is a key to the history of tlie times. 
Tliis application of the title of citizen, and the effect it produced, sliow 
plainly that the basis of Caesar’s force was purely military, and that Csesar 
himself knew it. This was the point at which every party leader in turn had 
tried for years to arrive, and Csesar had succeeded. 


THE AFRICAN WAR 


As soon as this sedition was repressed Csesar departed to crush the remnant 
of his enemies assembled in Africa. The defeated host had been scattered in 
various directions, but the largest division of tlie fugitives had made its way 
to Dyrrhachium, and there deliberated on its further movements. Cato, to 
whom the command wa,‘ offered, waived it in favour of Cicero, as his 
superior in rank ; but the orator declined to associate himself further in the 
honours and perils of a fruitless struggle, and departed mournfully for Italy. 
His life was with difficulty preserved from the fury of Cneius, the elder son 
of the great Pompey, a man of ungovernable passions and slender capacity. 
Shortly afterwards Scipio assumed the command of the main body, and 
carried it to Utica in the province of Africa. Cato at the head of another 
division skirted the coasts of Greece and Asia, and picked up some 
scattered adherents of the cause. He followed in the track of Pompey, but 
when the news of his chief’s assassination reached him, he landed on the 
shore of Libya, and demanded admission within the walls of Cyrene. The 
natives shut their gates ; but Cato, always loath to exercise any unprofitable 
severity, generously abstained from chastising them. Anxious now to effect 
a junction with the remainder of his friends, he coasted westward as far as 
the lesser Syrtis, and then plunged with his little army into the sandy desert. 
The seven days’ march through this inhospitable region, torrid with heat 
and infested with serpents, was justly considered one of the noblest exploits 
of the Roman legionaries. The poet of the Pharsalia exalts it above the three 
triumphs of Pompey and the victories of’ ]\Iarius over the tyrant of 
Numidia. He turns with pardonable enthusiasm from the deified monsters, 
the Caligulas and Neros of his own day, to hail its achiever as the true 
Father of his Country, the only worthy object of a free man’s idolatry. 


The arrival of Cato at the headquarters of the republicans in Utica was 
quickly followed by that of Cneius Pompey, and in the course of the year 47 
the remains of the great host of Pharsalia were assembled with many 
reinforcements under the banners of Scipio. These forces amounted to not 
less than ten complete legions, and Juba, who could bring one hundred and 
twenty elephants into the field, besides innumerable squadrons of light 


cavalry, had promised his assistance. The officers began to brag of their 
future triumphs almost as loudly as before their recent disasters. Their 
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defiance was re-echoed to the opposite shores of Italy, and caused fresh dis- 
may to the time-servers, who had abandoned the Pompeian cause on the 
event of its first discomfiture. But this force, numerous as it was, was not in 
a condition, it would seem, to choose a distant field of operations. The want 
of money may have compelled its chief still to act on the defensive, and 
await through a whole year the expected attack of the enemy. Nor were 
these chiefs themselves unaffected by personal jealousies. Scipio and Varus 
contended for the command, the one as the foremost in rank and dignity, the 
other as the legitimate proconsul of the province ; while Juba, conscious of 
his own importance to the cause, affected to lord it over both. Cato alone 
continued still to act with his usual simplicity of purpose and patriotic 
devotion. But his noble demeanour rebuked the selfishness of his 
associates, and they contrived to remove him from their counsels by 
charging him with the defence of Utica, while they shifted their own 
quarters to the neighbourhood of Hadrumetum. The brave philosopher 
rejoiced that he was not compelled to draw his sword in civil strife, while 
he busied himself not the less earnestly in the collection of stores and 
preparation of defence. Of all the professed asserters of Roman liberty he 
alone really lamented the necessity of arming in her cause ; from the first 
outbreak of the war he had refused to trim his venerable locks or shave his 
grizzled beard, and from the fatal day of Pharsalia he had persisted in sitting 
at his frugal meals, and denied himself the indulgence of a couch. 


A whole year had now passed, while the republicans contemplated with 
folded arms the perils Csesar had surmounted in Alexandria, the victory he 
had gained over Pharnaces, and the brilliant reception he had met with in 
Rome. Caesar assembled six legions and two thousand horse at Lily bee um 
in Sicily, and in the middle of October 47, he appeared off the African coast 
with the first division of his forces, and summoned the republicans in their 


camp at Hadrumetum to surrender to “Caesar the imperator.” “There is no 
imperator here but Scipio,” they replied, and inflicted death upon his envoy 
as a deserter. The dictator sailed on to Leptis, and was there invited to take 
shelter, while he awaited the arrival of the rest of his armament. 


While these reinforcements were coming slowly in he was attacked by 
Scipio, and subjected to annoyance and peril from the movements of the 
enemy’s cavalry. Labienus, who frequently charged him at the head of the 
Roman horse, distinguished himself by the bitter taunts with which he 
addressed the veterans whom he had so often led to victory. But Csesar 
maintained himself in a fortified position till he could move forward with a 
force of five legions. At the same time the alliance he had formed with the 
Mauretanian kings, Bogudes and Bocchus, the jealous rivals of the 
Numidians, enabled him to draw off Juba to the defence of his own capital 
Cirta. He pushed on, offering battle, which Scipio, though with double his 
numbers, steadily refused, until Juba returned with his vaunted elephants 
and cavalry. The necessities of the Roman chiefs compelled them to submit 
to revolting indignities at the hands of this barbarian ally. He forbade Scipio 
the use of the imperator’s purple cloak, which he declared to belong only to 
kings. When he issued his royal mandates to the Roman officers, they were 
observed to be even more punctually obeyed than the orders of the general 
himself. 


At last on the 4th of April the armies met on the field of Thapsus. On this 
occasion many of Caesar’s men were fresh recruits, and he was not without 
some misgivings about their steadiness. But they were not less impatient for 
the onset than the veterans, whom their general recommended 
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to their imitation, and loudly demanded the signal to engage. While he still 
hesitated, checking with hand and voice the impatient swaying of the lines, 
suddenly the blast of a single trumpet burst forth on the right wing. The 

impetuous ferocity of the tenth legion could no longer brook restraint ; they 


had raised the signal unbidden ; and now the whole army rushed forward in 
one unbroken body, overpowering their officers’ efforts to detain them. 
Caesar, when he beheld rank after rank pouring by him, without the 
possibility of recall, gave the word “Good luck” to his attendants, and 
spurred his horse to the head of his battalions. The combat was speedily 
decided. The elephants, thrown into confusion by the first discharge of 
stones and arrows, turned upon the ranks they were placed to cover, and 
broke in pieces their array. The native cavalry, dismayed at losing their 
accustomed support, were the first to abandon the field. Scipio’s legions 
made little resistance ; they sought shelter behind their entrenchments. But 
their officers had fled, and the men, left without a commander, rushed in 
quest of their discomfited allies. They found the Numidian camp in the 
hands of the enemy ; they begged for quarter, but little mercy was shown 
them, and Csesar himself beheld with horror a frightful massacre which he 
was powerless to control. Scipio escaped to the coast, and embarked with 
others for Spain, but was intercepted and slain. ^ Juba and Petreius fled 
together, and sought refuge within tlie walls of Zama. But the Numidians 
rejoiced in the defeat of their tyrants and refused them solace or shelter. The 
fugitives, repulsed in every quarter, and disdaining to solicit the victor’s 
clemency, placed themselves at a banquet together, drank their fill of wine, 
and challenged each other to mortal combat. Petreius, the elder of the two, 
was despatched by his opponent, who then threw himself upon his own 
sword. 2 


The rout of Thapsus was known at Utica on the same evening. On the 
morroAv Cato convened the Roman officers and residents, and laid before 
them the state of their affairs. Calmly and cheerfully he enumerated his 
means of defence, and desired them to decide for themselves whether they 
would resist the conqueror, or seek safety in flight or capitulation. The 
knights and senators, despairing of pardon, would have held out to the 
uttermost ; but the traders and men of peace, who had long settled in Utica, 
and were conscious that they had done nothing hitherto to provoke the 
wrath of the assailant, insisted on a timely surrender. When it was known 
that Caesar was approaching, Cato caused all the gates to be closed except 
that which led to the sea, and urged all that would to betake themselves to 
the ships. He dismissed his personal friends, of whom a few only, and 
among them his own son, insisted on remaining with him ; for he had 


plainly intimated that for his own part he would not quit his post. With 
these cherished associates he sat down to supper, and discoursed with more 
than his usual fervour on the highest themes of philosophy, especially on 
the famous paradox of the stoics, that the good man alone is free, and all the 
bad are slaves. His companions could not fail to guess the secret purpose 
over which he was brooding. They betrayed their anxiety only by silent 
gestures ; but Cato, observing the depression of their spirits, strove to 
reanimate them, and divert their thoughts by turning the .conversation to 
topics of present interest. 


[1 Florusrf says: “Scipio got off in a ship but, as the enemy overtook him, 
he thrust his sword into his bowels ; and when some one asked where he 
was, he returned this answer : ‘ The general is well.’ ” Appian/ says : ” he 
ran his sword through his body, and threw himself into the sea.” 


[2 Says Florus*/ : ” Petreius slew both Juba and lumsolf ; and the half- 
cousumed meats and funeral dishes were mixed with the blood of a king 
and a lioman.“J 
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The embarkation was at this moment proceeding, and Cato repeatedly 
inquired who had already put out to sea, and what were the pro.spects of the 
voyage. Retiring to his chamber he took up the Dialogue on the Soul, in 
which Plato recorded his dying master’s last aspirations after immortality. 
After reading for some time he looked up and observed that his sword had 
been removed. In the irritation of the moment he gave way to a burst of 
violence, such as often marked the behaviour of the Roman master to his 
slave ; calling his attendant to his presence he struck him on the mouth, 
bruising his own hand with the blow. He then sent for his son and friends, 
and rebuked them sharply for their unworthy precaution ; ” as if,” he said, ” 
I needed a sword to kill myself, and might not, if I chose, put an end to my 
existence by dashing my head against the wall, or merely by holding my 


Death of Cato 
(From a dra4viDg by Mirys) 


breath.” Reassured perhaps for the moment by the calmness of his 
demeanour, they restored him his weapon, and at his earnest desire once 
more left him alone. At midnight, still anxious about those who were 
departing, he sent once again to inquire if the embarkation were completed. 
The messenger returned with the assurance that the last vessel was now on 
the point of leaving the quay. Thereupon Cato threw himself on his bed, as 
if about to take his rest for the night ; but when all was quiet he seized his 
sword and thrust it into his stomach. The wound was not immediately 
mortal, and the victim rolled groaning on the floor. The noise at once 
summoned his anxious attendants. A surgeon was at hand, and the sufferer 
was unconscious while the protruding intestines were replaced, and the gash 
sewn up. But on coming to himself he repulsed his disconsolate friends, and 
tearing open the fatal wound, expired with the same dogged resolution 
which had distinguished every action of his life. 
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Cato had no cause to despair of retaining life under the new tyranny. At an 
earlier period he had meditated, in such a contingency, seeking refuge in 
retirement and philosophy. But his views of the highest good had deepened 
and saddened with the fall of the men and things he most admired. He now 
calmly persuaded himself that with the loss of free action the end of his 
being had failed of its accomplishment. He regarded his career as 
prematurely closed, and deemed it his duty to extinguish an abortive 
existence.“ Cnesar, when he heard of his self-destruction, lamented that he 
had been robbed of the pleasure of pardoning him, and to his comrades in 
arms he exhibited, according to the most credible accounts, the same 
clemency by which he had so long distinguished himself. But the same man 
who could now speak and act thus generously, did not scruple, at a later 


period, to reply to Cicero’s panegyric with a book which he called the Anti- 
Cato’ in which he ridiculed the sage’s vain pretensions, and scoffed at him 
for raking in his brother’s ashes for the golden ornaments of his pyre, for 
transferring to Hortensius the wife who had borne him as many children as 
he desired, and taking the widow to his arms again enriched with a 
magnificent dowry. Could the proud philosopher have anticipated a time 
when the wantonness of power might sport unchecked with the good fame 
of its victims, he would have shrunk from such moral degradation with 
greater horror than from the servitude of the body.c 


SALLUST S COMPARISON OF CASAR AND CATO 


“After hearing and reading of the many glorious achievements which the 
Roman people had performed at home and in the field, by sea as well as by 
land, I happened to be led to consider what had been the great foundation of 
such illustrious deeds. I knew that the Romans had frequently, with small 
bodies of men, encountered vast armies of the enemy ; I was aware that 
they had carried on wars with limited forces against powerful sovereigns ; 
that they had often sustained, too, the violence of adverse fortune ; yet that, 
while the Greeks excelled them in eloquence, the Gauls surpassed them in 
military glory. After much reflection, I felt convinced that the eminent 
virtue of a few citizens had been the cause of all these successes ; and hence 
it had happened that poverty had triumphed over riches, and a few over a 
multitude. And even in later times, when the state had become corrupted by 
luxury and indolence, the republic still supported itself, by its own strength, 
under the misconduct of its generals and magistrates ; when, as if the parent 
stock were exhausted, there was certainly not produced at Rome, for many 
years, a single citizen of eminent ability. Within my recollection, however, 
there arose two men of remarkable powers, though of very different 
character, Marcus Cato and Caius Csesar, whom, since the subject has 
brought them before me, it is not my intention to pass in silence, but to 
describe, to the best of my ability, the disposition and manners of each. 


” Their birth, age, and eloquence, were nearly on an equality ; their 
greatness of mind similar, as was also their reputation, though attained by 
different means. Caesar grew eminent by generosity and munificence ; Cato 


by the integrity of his life. Ciesar was esteemed for his humanity and 
})enevo-lence ; austereness liad given dignity to Cato. Cicsar acquired 
renown by giving, relieving, and pardoning ; Cato by bestowing nothing. In 
Ctesar 


[1 Floras’’ in Roman fasliinn says: ” Hearing of the defeat of his party, he 
did not hesitate to die ; but even cheerfully, as became a wise man, hastened 
his own death.” | 
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there was a refuge for the unfortunate ; in Cato, destruction for the bad. In 
Cffisar, his easiness of temper was admired ; in Cato, his firmness. Ca3sar, 
in fine, had applied himself to a life of energy and activity ; intent upon the 
interests of his friends, he was neglectful of his own ; he refused nothing to 
others that was worthy of acceptance, while for himself he desired great 
power, the command of an army, and a new war in which his talents might 
be displayed. But Cato’s ambition was that of temperance, discretion, and, 
above all, of austerity ; he did not contend in splendour with the rich, or in 
faction with the seditious, but with the brave in fortitude, with the modest in 
simplicity, with the temperate in abstinency ; he was more desirous to be, 
than to appear, virtuous ; and thus, the less he courted popularity, the more 
it pursued him. “ei 


[1 Sallust’s comparison of Caesar and Cato should not mislead the reader as 
to the importance of the latter, who in fact exercised little influence on the 
great events of his age. ] 


CHAPTER XXV. THE CLOSING SCENES OF CESAR’S LIFE 


THE END OF THE AFRICAN WAR 


The suicide of Cato was the consistent act of a heathen philosopher, 
determined at least to maintain the purity of his soul uncontaminated by 
base compliances. Assuredly the calm dignity of its execution demands our 
respect and compassion, if not the principle on -which it was based. Far 
different was the manner in which the rude barbarian Juba and the coarse 
soldier Petreius ran forward to meet tlieir ends. They had escaped together 
from the field of battle, and the Numidian offered to provide shelter for his 
companion in one of his own strongholds. The Roman province was so ill- 
disposed towards the barbarian chief that he was obliged to hide himself by 
day in the most secluded \dllages, and roam the country on his homeward 
flight during the hours of darkness. In this way he reached Zama, his second 
capital, where his waves and children, together with his most valuable 
treasures, were deposited. This place lie had taken pains to fortify at the 
commencement of the war, with works of great extent and magnitude. But 
on his appearance before the walls, the inhabitants deliberately shut their 
gates against him and refused to admit the enemy of the victorious Roman. 
Before setting out on his last expedition, Juba had constructed an immense 
pyre in the centre of the city, declaring his intention, if fortune went ill with 
him, of heaping upon it everything he held most dear and precious, together 
with the murdered bodies of the principal citizens, and then taking his own 
place on the summit, and consuming the whole in one solemn conflagration. 
But the Numidians had no sympathy with this demonstration of their 
sovereign’s despair, and resolved not to admit him within their walls. Juba 
having tried in vain every kind of menace and entreaty, to which no reply 
was vouchsafed, at last retired, but only to exjierience a similar reception in 
every other quarter to which he resorted. He at least had little to hope from 
the clemency which the victor had extended to his conquered countrymen. 
His companion, hard as his own iron corslet, scorned to accept it. Tlie 
fugitives supped together, and, flushed with the fumes of the banquet, 
challenged each other to mutual slaughter. They were but unequally 


matched ; the old veteran was soon despatched by his more active 
antagonist, but Juba was constant in his resolution, and only demanded the 
assistance of an attendant to give himself the last fatal stroke. 
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Nor was the fate of Considius, of Afranius, and Faustus Sulla less 
disastrous. The first of these had abandoned the defence of Thysdrus at the 
approach of the forces which Cresar despatched against it, and attempted to 
make his escape with the treasures he had amassed into the territories, until 
now friendly, of the Numidian chieftains. He was destroyed, for the sake of 
his hoarded booty, by the Gwtulians who accompanied him in his flight. 
The others had retained the command of a squadron of Scipio’s cavalry, and 
after burning one town which had shut its gates against them had made a 
desperate attack on the military post which Cato maintained outside the 
walls of Utica, to wreak an unworthy vengeance on the Csesarian partisans 
there kept in custody. Baffled in this object they had made their way into 
Utica, while Cato still commanded there, and had added bitterness to his 
last days by the violence and ferocity of their behaviour. From thence they 
led their ruffians along the coast in the hope of finding means of 
transporting them into Spain. But on their way they fell in with Sittius, who 
was advancing to join Csesar; their men were routed and themselves taken. 
The bands of the Roman adventurer carried on war with the same brutality 
as the barbarians among whom they practised it. The captors quarrelled 
among themselves ; their passions were inflamed, perhaps, in the 
distribution of the prisoners and the booty ; and both Afranius and Faustus 
were killed in the fray which ensued. But the massacre of the son of the 
dictator Sulla, accidental as it was, or at least unauthorized, could hardly 
fail of being charged as a deliberate act upon the representative of Marius. 


While his foes were thus flying and falling, Caesar advanced triumphantly 
from the scene of his last exploit, receiving the submission of the towns on 
his way, carrying off the stores and treasure collected for his enemies’ use, 
and leaving garrisons to retain them in fidelity. As he drew near to Utica he 
was met by L. Csesar, whose petition for mercy seems to have been 
confined to his own person, and to whom, as well as to a long list of 
distinguished nobles, the conqueror extended the promise of his protection. 
He lamented with every appearance of sincerity that Cato had robbed him 
of the pleasure of pardoning one who, of all his antagonists, had been the 
most obstinate in his opposition, and the most inveterate in his hatred. The 
fatal compliance of the Utican senators, who, not content with obeying his 
enemies’ commands, had contributed money to their cause, furnished him 
with a specious pretence for rifling their coffers of the treasures he now 
most urgently needed. His requisitions amounted to two hundred millions of 
sesterces. At the same time the city of Thapsus was mulcted in two 
millions, and the company of Roman traders in three. Hadrumetum paid 
down three millions, and its Roman capitalists five. Leptis and Thysdrus 
also suffered in due proportion. A grand auction was held at Zama for the 
sale of all the objects of Juba’s royal state, and of the goods of the Roman 
citizens who had borne arms under the tyrant’s orders. Upon the people who 
had so boldly defied their sovereign, and refused him admittance within 
their walls, honours and largesses were munificently showered, and the 
taxes heretofore demanded for the royal treasury were partially remitted by 
the collectors of the republic. But the country of Numidia was deprived of 
its independence, and definitely reduced to the form of a province, under 
the proconsulate of Sallust. The rewarded and the punished acquiesced 
equally in the conqueror’s dispositions; the submission of Africa to his 
authority was from thenceforth complete. The Uticans were allowed to 
commemorate with a funeral and a statue the humane and noble conduct of 
their late governor. 
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[46 B.C.] THE RETURN TO ROME 


Caesar settled the aifairs of Africa with his usual despatch, and sailed from 
Utica on the fourteenth day of April, 46 n.c. On his way to Italy, he stopped 
at Caralis, in Sardinia. The aid which the island had afforded to his 
adversaries furnished him with a decent pretext for extorting from the 
inhabitants large sums of money. At the end of the same month he again 
weighed anchor ; but the prevalence of easterly winds drove him repeatedly 
to shore, and he at last reached Rome on the twenty-eighth day after his 
departure from the Sardinian capital. The reports he received at this time of 
the revival of the republican cause in Spain did not give him much 
uneasiness. Cneius had been detained by sickness in the Baleares, and the 
fugitives from the field of Thapsus had been almost all cut off in their 
attempts to reach the point to which their last hopes were directed. The 
legionaries who had mutinied against Cassius Longinus Avere still either 
inisatisfied with tlieir treatment under the commander who had superseded 
him, or fearful of their general’s vengeance when a fitting opportunity 
should arrive. It was from Cifisar’s own soldiers that the invitation had 
gone forth to the republican chiefs to renew the struggle on the soil of 
Spain. The spirit of the old commonwealth still survived in many of the 
toAvns of B;ctica ; promises of support were freely given ; but the remnant 
of the African armament was contemptible both in numbers and ability. Of 
all the haughty nobles who had thronged the tent of Pompey at Luceria or 
Thessalonica, not one with a name known to history remained in arms, ex- 
cept Labienus alone. He indeed had succeeded in making his escape from 
x\frica, in company with Varus ; but the insurgents had already placed 
themselves under the command of Scapula and Aponius, officers of their 
own, nor would they suffer themselves to be transferred from them to any 
other except the son of the great Pompey. The extent to which the flame of 
insurrection had spread was probably unknown at this time to Caesar. He 
was impatient to reap at last the fruit of so much bloodshed, to assume the 
post of honour he had won, and to work out the principles and objects of so 
many years of anticipation. A distant and contemptible outbreak might be 
subdued without meeting it in person. Accordingly, C. Didius, an officer of 
no eminent reputation, was sent with a naval and military force to the 
succour of Trebonius, whom, however, he found already expelled from his 
government by the growing force of the new movement. 


Meanwhile Rome had sunk, during the conqueror’s absence, into a state of 
torpid tranquillity. The universal conviction that the dictator’s power was 
irresistible had quelled all further heavings of the s})irit of discontent. 
Dolabella had been gratified with a command in the late campaign ; while 
others, in whose fidelity and military skill he could rely, had been left 
behind to overawe disaffection. The most illustrious of the nobility having 
now no occasion to remain at Rome for the sake of paying court to a jealous 
ruler, had retired generally to their country seats ; but Cicero seems to have 
feared giving occasion for distrust if he withdrew himself from the broad 
eye of public observation. He occupied himself, however, in his 
pliiLisopliical studies, and could rejoice that lie had never, like so many of 
his coiilem})oraries when plunging into the excitements of political life, 
abandoned the literary pursuits common to them in youth. While he still 
regarded the contest in Africa with the sentiments of a true republican, he 
confessed with a sigh that though the one cause was assuredly the more 
just, yet the victory of either would be equally disastrous. He probably held 
aloof from tlie 
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proceedings of the servile senate, which occupied itself during the months 
of Caesar’s absence in devising new honours for his acceptance. First of all 
it decreed the religious ceremony of a thanksgiving of forty days, beino- 
twice the term to which the compliance of popular gratitude had ever 
previously extended, and it was by the length of the observance that the 
honour was estimated. Next it appointed that the victor’s triumphal car 
should be drawn by horses of white, the sacred colour, and that the number 
of his attendant lictors should be doubled. He was to be requested to 
undertake the office of censor for three years, under a new title, which 
should not remind the citizens too closely of the times of republican liberty, 
that of prcefeetus morum, or regulator of manners. The changes which the 
revolutionary storm had effected in the condition of so many of the citizens 
justified a resort to the old constitutional resource for purging the senate of 


scandalous or impoverished members, and infusing new blood into its 
veins. 


The most substantial of all these tributes to Caesar’s ascendency was the 
decree by which he was appointed dictator for a period of ten years ; for 
thus the initiative of legal measures was united in his hands with the 
command of tlie legions both at home and abroad. Other specious honours, 
in the taste of the times, were accumulated upon him. His chair was to be 
placed between those of the consuls in the assembly of the senate ; he was 
to preside and give the signal in the games of the circus ; and his figure in 
ivory was to be borne in procession among the images of the gods, and laid 
up in the Capitol, opposite the seat of Jupiter himself. A statue was to be 
erected to him in bronze, standing upon a globe, with the inscription, 
“Caesar the demi-god.” His name was to be engraved on the entablature of 
the Capitol, in the place of that of Catulus, its true restorer. The historian 
who recounts these honours assures us that many others besides these were 
offered; he has only omitted to specify them because Caesar did not think 
fit to accept them. It is difficult to imagine to what lower depth of 
obsequiousness the senate could have descended, or what higher dignities 
the conqueror would have rejected. 


CASARS TRIUMPHS 


The time had now arrived for the celebration of the Gallic triumph, which 
had been so long postponed. In the interval, the imperator’s victories had 
been multijolied, and the ranks of his veterans had been recruited by fresh 
enlistments ; so that every soldier who had shared in his later perils and 
successes demanded the reward of participating in his honours. Caesar 
claimed not one, but four triumphs : the first, for his conquest of the Gauls; 
the second for his defeat of Ptolemy ; another, for his victory over 
Pharnaces ; and the last, for the overthrow of Juba. But he carefully avoided 
all reference to what were in reality the most brilliant of his achievements. 
In Spain and Thessaly he had routed the disciplined legions of his own 
countrymen ; but their defeat brought no accession of honour or territory to 
the republic. The glory it reflected on the victor was dubious and barren. 
The four triumphs were celebrated, with intervals of a few days between 


each, that the interests of the public might not pall with satiety. The first 
procession formed in the Campus Martins, outside the walls of the city. It 
defiled through the triumphal gate at the foot of the Capitoline Hill, and 
crossed the deep hollow of the Velabrum and Forum Boarium, on its way to 
the Circus Maximus, which occupied the valley between the Palatine and 
Aventine. 
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In passing through the Velabrum, the chariot in wliich the imperator stood, 
happened to break down ; a mischance which so affected him that lie never 
afterwards, it is said, ascended a vehicle without repeating a charm. 


The long procession wound round the base of the Palatine, skirting the 
Aventine and C.-elian hills, to the point where the arch of Constantine now 
stands. There it began the ascent of the gentle slope which separates the 
basin of the Colosseum from that of the Roman Forum. It followed the 
same track which now leads under the arch of Titus, paved at this day with 
solid masses of hewn stone, which may possibly have re-echoed to the 
tramp of Caesar’s legions. Inclining a little to the right at the point wdiere it 
gained the summit of the ridge and looked down upon the comitium and 
rostra, in the direction of the Capitol, it passed before the spot where the 
temple of Julius was afterwards built ; thence it skirted the right side of the 
Forum, under the arch of Fabius, till it reached a point just beyond the 
existing arch of Severus, where the two roads branched off, the one to the 
Capitoline temple, the other to the Mamertine prison. Here it was that 
Csesar took the route of triumph to the left, while Vercingetorix was led 
away to the right, and strangled in the subterranean dungeon. The Gallic 
hero doubtless met with firmness and dignity the fate to which he had so 
long been doomed, while his conqueror was exhibiting a melancholy 
spectacle of human infirmity, crawling up the steps of the Capitol on his 
knees, to avert, by an act of childish humiliation, the wrath of the avenging 
Nemesis. The next instance of similar degradation recorded is that of the 
emperor Claudius, who being corpulent and clumsy performed the 


ungraceful feat with the support of an arm on either side. The practice was 
probably of no unusual occurrence, and was i/eply rooted, we may believe, 
in ancient and popular prejudices. A remnant of it still exists, and may be 
witnessed by the curious, even at the present day, on the steps of the Ara 
Coeli and at the Santa Scala of the Lateran. 


The days of triumph which succeeded passed over with uninterrupted good 
fortune. The populace were gratified with the sight of the Egyptian princess 
Arsinoe led as a captive at the conqueror’s wheels ; but she was spared the 
fate of the Gallic chieftain out of favour to her sister, or perhaps out of pity 
to her sex. The son of the king of Numidia who follo\ id the triumphal car 
was also spared, and lived to receive back his father’s crown from 
Augustus. Though C:esar abstained from claiming the title of a triumph 
over his countrymen, he did not scruple to parade their efiigies among the 
shows of the procession. The figures or pictures of the vanquished chiefs 
were carried on litters, and represented the manner of their deaths. Scipio 
was seen leaping desperately into the sea ; Cato plunging the sword into his 
own bowels; Juba and Petreius engaged in mortal duel ; Lentulus stabbed 
by the Egyptian assassin ; Domitius pierced perhaps in the back, in token of 
his flight. The figure of Pompey alone was withheld for fear of the 
commiseration it might excite among the j)cople Avhose favourite he had 
so lately been. Nor, as it was, were tlie spectators unmoved. Upon the 
unfeeling display of Roman defeat and disaster they reflected with 
becoming 
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sensibilit}’. But the pictures of Achillas and Pothinus were received with 
unmingled acclamations, and loud was the cry of scorn at the exhibition of 
Pharnaces flj’ing in confusion from the field. After all, the most impressive 
part of the ceremony must have been the appearance of the rude veterans 
whose long files closed the procession. With what ignorant wonder must the 
children of Gaul and Iberia, of Epirus and Africa, have gazed at the 
splendour of the city, of which the fame resounded in their native cabins ! 
What contempt must they have felt for the unarmed multitudes grinning 
aromid them ! How reckless must they have been of the dignity of the 
consuls and senators, they who claimed the license of shouting derisive 
songs in the ears of their own commander ! Little did they think that grave 
historians would sum up their coarse camp jokes in evidence against the 
fame of their illustrious leader ; still less did they dream of the new power 
which the military class was thenceforth to constitute in the state. Rome in 
fact was their own ; but it was a secret they were not yet to discover. 


The satisfaction of his armed supporters, however, was the first condition 
on which the supreme power of the dictator must henceforth be maintained 
in the city. It was a matter, indeed, of hardly less importance to secure the 
good humour of the urban population. While the soldiers receive each a 
donative of twenty thousand sesterces, the claims of the much larger 
multitude of the free citizens were not undervalued severally at four 
hundred ; especially as they received the additional gratification of one 
year’s remission of house rent. It does not appear how this indulgence 
differed from that for which Cffilius and Dolabella had raised their 
commotions ; but the dictator had so strenuously resisted every attempt to 
set aside the just claims of creditors on all previous occasions, that it can 
hardly be doubted that in this case he gave the landlords compensation from 
the public treasury. The mass of the citizens was feasted at a magnificent 


banquet, at which the Chian and Falernian wines, the choicest produce of 
Greece and Italy, flowed freely from the hogshead, and towards which six 
thousand lampreys, the most exquisite delicacy of the Roman epicure, were 
furnished by a single breeder. The mighty multitude reclined before twenty- 
two thousand tables ; each table having its three couches, and each couch, 
we may suppose, its three guests ; so that the whole number feasted may 
have amounted to nearly two hundred thousand. When Caesar undertook 
the functions of his censorship, the number of recipients of the j)ublic 
distributions of corn was estimated at 320,000. Upon a scrutiny into their 
claims as genuine and resident citizens, he was enabled to strike off as 
many as 150,000 from this list. Adding to the remainder the senators and 
knights, and the few wealthy individuals who might have scorned to partake 
of a state provision, the sum will correspond pretty accurately with the 
number of the imperial guests as above computed. 


The public shows with which these gratifications were accompanied were 
carried out on a scale of greater magnificence than even those recently 
exhibited by Pompey. There was nothing in which the magistrates of the 
republic vied more ostentatiously with one another than in the number of 
wild beasts and gladiators which they brought into the arena. The natural 
taste of the Italian people for shows and mummery degenerated more and 
more into an appetite for blood ; but in this, as in every other respect, it was 
Caesar’s ambition to outdo his predecessors, and the extraordinary ferocity 
and carnage of the exhibitions which he complacently witnessed excited a 
shudder even in the brutal multitude. The combatants in the games of the 
Circus were either professional gladiators, who sold their services for a 
certain 
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term of years, or captives taken in war, or lastly public criminals. But C? 
esar was, perhaps, the first to encourage private citizens to make an 
exhibition of their skill and valour in these mortal combats. He allowed 
several men of equestrian rank, and one the son of a pnetor, to demean 


themselves in the eyes of their countrymen by this exposure to the public 
gaze. It was only when a senator named Fulvius Setinus asked permission 
thus to prostitute his dignity, that the dictator was at last roused to restrain 
the growing degradation. 


If the people of Rome were shocked at the bloodshed which they were 
invited to applaud, it seems that they were offended also at the vast sums 
which were lavished on these ostentatious spectacles. They would have 
preferred, perhaps, that the donative to themselves should have been 
greater, and the soldiers even exliibited symptoms of discontent and mutiny 
in consequence. No instance of CiBsar’s profuse expenditure excited 
greater admiration than his stretching a silken awning over the heads of the 
spectators in the Circus. This beautiful material was brought only from the 
farthest extremity of India, and was extremely rare and precious at Rome at 
that time. Three centuries later it was still so costly that a Roman emperor 
forbade his wife the luxury of a dress of the finest silk unmixed with a baser 
fabric. But a more permanent and worthy object of imperial expenditure 
was the gorgeous Forum of which Ctesar had long since laid the foundation 
with the spoils of his Gallic Wars. Between the old Roman Forum and the 
foot of the Quirinal, he caused a large space to be enclosed with rows of 
marble corridors, connecting in one suite halls of justice, chambers of 
commerce, and arcades for public recreation. In the centre was erected a 
temple to Venus the ancestress, the patroness for whom Cpesar had woven a 
breastplate of British pearls, and whose name he had used as his watchword 
on the days of his greatest victories. He now completed the series of his 
triumphal shows by the dedication of this favourite work. It remained for 
centuries a conspicuous monument of the fame and magnificence of the 
first of the Ccesars. His successors were proud to cluster new arches and 
columns by its side, and bestowed their names upon the edifices they 
erected in connection with it. Finally, Trajan cut through the elevated ridge 
which united the Capitoline with the Quirinal, and impeded the further 
extension of the imperial forums. He filled the hollow with a new range of 
buildings, occupying as much ground as the united works of his 
predecessors in this quarter. The depth of his excavation is indicated, it is 
said, by the height of the pillar which bears his name. 


THE LAST CAMPAIGN 


Our review of the dictator’s proceedings in the discharge of his civil 
functions must be postponed, but only for a moment, to relate the short 
episode of his last military exploit. The despatches of his lieutenants in 
Spain represented that province as rapidly falling into the hands of the 
republican faction. Varus and Labienus had escaped from Africa, and joined 
the standard under which Scapula marshalled the disaffected legions in 
Spain. Cneius Pompeius had also issued from his retreat in the Balearic 
Isles, and as soon as he appeared in their camp every chief of the oligarchy 
waived his own pretensions to the command in deference to the man who 
represented the fame and fortunes of their late leader. Yet Scapula had the 
confidence of the soldiers, Labienus was an officer of tried ability and 
reputation, and 
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Varus had at least held the highest military commands, while Cneius 
himself was personally unknown to the legions in Spain, and his only 
achievement in war had been a dashing naval exploit. So cowed by its 
repeated reverses was the spirit of the old Roman party, which had revived 
for a moment in Africa with vain exultation at hndi ng itself relieved from 
the ascendency of its own military champion. Cneius, on his part, seems to 
have regarded the renewed contest in the light of a private quarrel. His war- 
cry was not ” Rome,” ” Liberty,” or ” The Senate,” but ” Pietas,” “Filial 
Duty.” 


The disaffection among Csesar’s soldiers had become widely spread ; a 
large body of them had enrolled themselves under their new leaders ; their 
numbers had been augmented by provincial enlistments ; even slaves had 
been drafted into the ranks ; while the cities and states of the peninsula lent 
their aid more or less openly to the cause. It was not in the remoter parts of 
the province or among the half -subdued native principalities, but in the 


centre of Roman influence and civilisation, in Corduba itself, that the 
standard of the adventurers was unfurled. Csesar had completed the 
ceremonies of his quadruple triumph, and was deeply engaged in the 
arduous task of legislation for the new system of government which he had 
undertaken to raise, when he found it necessary to postpone every other 
occupation to meet his enemies once more in arms. So uncertain and 
tedious was the navigation of those days that he may have chosen the land 
route across the Alps and Pyrenees, for the sake of reaching his destination 
with greater speed. ^ 


The details of the campaign into which lie immediately plunged are given, 
but very obscurely, in the last of the series of contemporary memoirs which 
have hitherto been our guides throughout the military history of the period. 
In point of composition it betrays less literary accomplishment than any of 
its kindred works. The rude soldier who seems to have been its author had 
no hesitation in recording in their undisguised enormity the cruelties which 
disgraced the conduct of both parties. Csesar’s character for humanity 
suffers more in this than in any other contemporary narrative of his actions. 
The campaign was, indeed, a series of butcheries on either side, but Cneius 
was, perhaps, the most savagely ferocious of all the captains of the civil 
wars. The scene of the last act of Roman liberty was laid in the valley of the 
Guadalquivir and the defiles of the Sierra de Tolar. After a variety of 
desultory movements, of Avhich we obtain from the narrative only an 
indistinct notion, we find the rival armies at last drawn up in hostile array 
on the field of Munda. Cffisar was this time superior in numbers, and 
especially in cavalry ; but the enemy was well posted, and fought well : 
never, it is said, was the great conqueror brought so near to defeat and 
destruction. ^ 


” When the armies were going to close, Cajsar, seeing his men go on but 
coldly and seem to be afraid, invoked all the gods, beseeching them with 
hands lifted up to heaven, not to let the lustre of so many glorious actions 
be darkened in one day, and running through the ranks, encouraged his 
soldiers, taking off his head-piece that he might be better known. But do 
what he could, he could not raise their spirits, till snatching a buckler out of 
a soldier’s hand, he said to the tribunes who were about him, ‘ This shall be 
the last day of my life, and of your engagement in the war.’ And at the same 


1 Appian a says that Caesar arrived in Spain from Rome in twenty-seven 
days, accompanied by a part of his army ; Suetonius i that he reached the 
Further Province in twenty-four. Strabo.? seems to rely on the same 
authorities as Appian. From Rome to Corduba or Obulco is more than a 
thousand miles, a distance which it is utterly impossible for an army to 
accomplish in the longest of these periods. The author of the Commentary 
on the Spanish War is contented with the expression celeri festinatione, and 
Dion Cassius>fc prudently follows him. 
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time made furiously towards the enemy ; he had scarce advanced ten feet 
but he had above two hundred darts thrown at liim, some of which he 
avoided by bending his body, and others received on his buckler, when the 
tribunes ran with emulation to get about him, and the whole army thereupon 
charging with all their fury, they fought all day with divers advantage, and 
at length towards the evening the victory fell to Caesar, and it is reported 
that hereupon he was heard to say these words, ‘ that he had often fought 
for victory, but that now he had fought for life.’ 


” After the defeat, Pompeius’ men Hying into Corduba, Ctesar, to prevent 
their escape thither, lest they should rally and renew the light, caused the 
place to be invested by the army, where the soldiers being so tired that they 
could not work in the circumvallation, heaped up together the bodies and 
armour of the slain, which they kept piled up with their javelins stuck into 
the ground, and lay all night under that kind of rampire. Next morning the 
city was taken. Of Pompeius’ captains. Scapula setting up on a pile of wood 
burned himself; the heads of Varus, Labienus, and other persons of quality 
were brought to Cresar. As for Pompeius, he fled from the battle with a 
hundred and fifty horse, bending his course towards Carteia where his fleet 
lay ; he entered the port in a litter, and in the habit of a private man. But 
seeing the seamen had likewise lost all hopes, he threw himself in a little 
boat, in which as he was going out to sea, his foot tangling in the cordage, 
one of his people going to cut the rope, by mischance cut his heel, so that to 


cure his wound he was forced to go ashore at a small village, where hearing 
that Caesar’s horsemen were coming, he took his flight through a country 
covered with thorns and briers, which added to his wound, so that being 
tired and sitting down at last under a tree, he was found by those who gave 
him chase, and slain, generously defending himself ; his head was carried to 
Caesar, who caused it to be buried. Thus [says Appian] was this war ended 
by one only flght and contrary to the opinion of all the world. ‘V 


Of all the leaders of the senatorial party, Sextus Pompeius was now the only 
survivor. He had made his escape from the field of Munda, and had an 
asylum in the wildest districts of the Hither Province. He had nothing to 
hope from the clemency of the conqueror, who had shown unusual 
bitterness against his family by the confiscation of their patrimonial estates, 
and was now preparing to celebrate his triumph over them as foreigners and 
enemies of the state. Thus driven to despair, he infused new spirit into the 
predatory habits among the tribes among whom he had taken refuge, and 
continued to defy the power of the provincial authorities. Ctesar occupied 
himself for some months in reconstituting the government of Spain, taking 
precautions for the entire subjugation of the party which had sliown such 
vitality in that quarter. The battle of Munda was fought on the seventeenth 
of March, but the dictator was not at liberty to return to Italy till September, 
after an absence of ten months. 


The hostile attitude of the last of the Porapeians in Spain was not the only 
exception to the tran([uillity wliicli prevailed generally throughout the 
empire. In Gaul the Bellovaci had risen in arms ; but this movement was 
expeditiously repressed by Deciraus Brutus, the proconsul of the newly 
conquered province. In the extreme East, however, the republican party still 
continued to make head, under the leadership of Ctecilius Bassus. Their 
champion was an obscure knight, and their forces were insignificant, 
consisting principally of two legions which Bassus had seduced from their 
allegiance to Sextus Ciesar, the commander to whose care Syria liad been 
entrusted by liis kinsman. But the proximity of the Parthians, ever on the 
watch for an opportunity to 
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wound the sides of their great rivals, rendered any movement in this quarter 
formidable. Sextus Caesar was murdered by his soldiers, and Bassus took 
possession of the city of Apamea, which, with the assistance of the national 
enemies, he continued to keep against the petty attempts which were made 
to dislodge him. The dictator kept his eye upon him, and already meditated 
his destruction ; but for the present he was content to leave his temerity 
unpunished, while he applied himself to the consolidation of his power by 
bold and comprehensive legislation at home.& 


THE LAST TRIUMPH 


On the 13th of September, 45, the dictator appeared once more at the gates 
of Rome, but he did not triumph till the commencement of October. His 
victory was represented as gained over the Iberians ; the miserable outcasts 
whom Cneius had banded together were all confounded together under the 
common title of strangers and enemies. Two of the dictator’s lieutenants, 
Fabius, and Pedius who was also his kinsman, were allowed the honour of 
separate triumphs. These ceremonies were followed as usual with games 
and festivals, which kept the populace in a fever of delight and admiration. 
They had complained that among the numerous spectacles offered to their 
view each citizen could witness only a portion, while to the foreigners who 
flocked to this great feast of nations, the dramatic entertainments had been 
unintelligible. The games were now multiplied in various quarters of the 
city, while plays were represented in different languages for the benefit of 
every people. The subjects of the empire had entered Rome as conquerors 
in Caesar’s train, and thus he inaugurated the union of the capital with the 
provinces. Kings and commonwealths sent their ambassadors to this mighty 
congress of nations. Among them were the Moors and the Numidians, the 
Gauls and the Iberians, the Britons and the Armenians, the Germans and the 
Syrians. The Jews, insulted by Pompey and rifled by Crassus, offered their 
willing homage to the champion who alone of all the Romans had spoken to 
them in the language of kindliness and respect. Cleopatra the queen of 
Egypt came, her cro/v’n in her hand, offering her treasures and her favours 
to her admirer and preserver. All in turn had trembled at the official caprices 
of the Roman knights, and Caesar could afford them perhaps no sweeter 
revenge, nor represent to them more vividly the extent of his power, than in 
degrading before their faces these petty tyrants of the provinces. He 
compelled one of them, named Laberius, who was also a dramatic 
composer, to enact one of his own comic pieces, that is, to dance and sing 
upon the stage before the concourse of citizens and strangers. ” Alas I ” said 
the wretched man in his prologue, ” after sixty years of honour I have left 
my house a knight, to return to it a mime. I have lived one day too long.” 
Caesar restored to him the golden ring of knighthood, forfeited by this base 
but compulsory compliance. He presented him also with a large sum of 
money, to show perhaps more completely the prostration of his order. 


Such trifling persecutions, whether personal or political in their objects, are 
undoubtedly pitiable enough. But it is Caesar’s glory that his arm fell 
heavily upon none of his fellow-citizens. The nephew of Marius forgot the 
banishment of his uncle, the ruins of Carthage, and the marshes of 
Minturnae ; the avenger of the Sullan revolution scorned to retaliate the 
proscriptions ; the advocate of Cethegus and Lentulus refrained from 
demanding blood 
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for blood. It is worth remarking that Cicero, the most humane perhaps of his 
Own party, the most moderate in sentiments, the fairest estimator of men 
and measures, coukl hardly persuade himself of the possibility of Caesar 
abstaining from massacre. Such was the wise man’s reading of the history 
of his countrymen ; and when at last he found that the conqueror meditated 
no such use of his victory, his heart, we fear, still remained untouched, and 
he never, perhaps, renounced the secret hope that Ctcsar’s opponents would 
prove less merciful tlian himself. 


Nor was the conqueror’s clemency confined to sparing the lives of his 
opponents. He refrained from contiscation which had been wont to 
accompany the edicts of his predecessors. The wealth indeed which was 
poured into Rome from the tribute of so many new subjects, and the 
plunder of so many temples, rendered it more easy to practise this unusual 
liberality. It was ungenerous perhaps to make the estates of his great rival 
the chief exception to this rule of moderation. But Ctcsar intended to brand 
as rebels to constituted authority the men who renewed the strife after 
Thapsus, and this confiscation was meant, not as an insult to the dead, but 
as a punishment of the living opponent. The name of the Great Pompey had 
already passed into the shrine of history, and the victor was proud of closing 
the fasti of the republic with so illustrious a title. Far from approving the 
precipitation of his flatterers in removing the statues of Pompey and Sulla, 
he caused them to be restored to their places in front of the rostra, among 
tlie effigies of the noblest champions of the free state. Towards the 


institutions of the commonwealth he evinced a similar spirit of deference. 
He sought no new forms under which to develop his new policy. Sulla had 
attempted to revive the aristocratic spirit of the ancient constitution by 
overthrowing the existing framework of the laws ; but the popular dictator, 
in laying the foundation of a more extensive revolution, studied to preserve 
it intact. While making himself an autocrat in every essential exercise of 
power, he maintained, at least in outward seeming, all the institutions most 
opposed to autocracy, the senate, the comitia, and the magistracies. But he 
had long before said that the republic was no more than a shadow, and these 
very institutions had long been merely the instruments by which tyrants had 
worked out the ends of their selfish ambition. 


Cpesar now was fully aware that lie could sway the Roman world 
unchecked by the interference of a senate, two-thirds of which perhaps were 
nominees of his own. Under the sanction of an organic law he had raised 
the number of the assembly to nine hundred, thus degrading the honour by 
making it cheap ; and he still more degraded it in the eyes of the proudest of 
the citizens by pouring into it his allies from the provinces, his soldiers, and 
even, if we may believe their bitter sarcasms, the captives who had just 
followed his car of triumph. The Romans exercised their wits on these 
upstart strangers losing themselves amidst the forests of columns which 
thronged the public places, and i)lacards were posted recommending no 
good citizen to guide them to the senate house. This servile council, with 
less respect for appearances than its chief, would have given him the right 
of nominating to all curule and plebeian offices, to the entire abrogation of 
the electoral prerogatives of the people. But Ciesar declined to destroy the 
last shadow of liberty, assured that no man would venture to sue for a 
magistracy without his consent. He contented himself with recommending 
certain candidates to the suffrages of the people, and these 
recommendations were equivalent to commands. Moreover the senate had 
imposed upon the elected the obligation to swear before entering on their 
office, that they 
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would undertake nothing against the acts of the dictator, for every act of his 
was invested with the force of law. The consuls, prsetors, and other officers 
thus continued to exercise their ordinary functions under the dictator’s 
superintendence ; the praetors were increased in number, while the consuls, 
though never exceeding two at the same time, were rapidly supplanted, 
sometimes month by month, by fresh aspirants whom it was expedient to 
gratify. As the avowed champion of the people Caesar retained the 
appropriate distinction of the tribunitian power, which also rendered his 
person inviolable ; ^ while both the senators and the knights offered to 
surround him with a guard of honour of their own members to secure this 
inviolability by a stronger instrument than the law. To the reality of power 
he added its outward signs. In the senate, the theatre, the circus, and the hall 
of justice he might seat himself on his golden chair in a robe of regal 
magnificence, while his effigy was impressed upon the public coinage. ^ 
Apart from the title of king there is no outward symbol of ro3-alty more 
appropriate than that of the hereditary transmission of offices and 
distinctions. The imperium, or military supremacy, which had been granted 
to Ctesar for his life, was rendered transmissible to his children, and with it 
the august distinction of the sovereign pontificate. 


In fine, the dictatorship for life and the consulship for five years, with the 
right of drawing at pleasure upon the public treasury, secured to Ctesar the 
executive power of the state ; the imperium gave him the command of its 
forces ; tlie tribunate invested him with a veto upon its legislation. As 
prince, or first man of the senate, he guided the debates of that assembly ; as 
controller of manners even its personal composition depended upon his 
will. As chief pontiff he interpreted the religion of the state, and made 
omens and auguries declare themselves at his bidding. Thus the finances, 
the army, the religious system, the executive with a portion of the judicial 
power, and indirectly almost the whole functions of the legislature were 
combined in the hands of the autocrat of the Roman commonwealth. 
Nevertheless he had assumed no title inconsistent with the principles of the 
republic, and the precedents of constitutional history. 


[1 According to Nicolaus, it was the conspirators who moved the senate to 
declare Caesar inviolable. They prompted this decree with the cunning aim 
of hereby making CfEsar secure (as he would think) and so inducing him to 


dismiss his bodyguard. After his return from Spain whenever he came forth 
in public, not only in the country but also in town, he had himself 
accompanied by a bodyguard. He did not dismiss this bodyguard until 
shortly before his appointment as perpetual dictator, which took place 
between the 26th of January and the 15th of February, in the year 44 b.c. 


” That this statement of Nicolaus rests on a pure invention can hardly be 
assumed,” says Wiegandt, who gives it full credit, and adds : 


” This is all the more probably true of the above-mentioned decree, because 
it served the most vital interests of the conspirators. For, so long as Caesar 
was protected by his bodyguard any attack upon him exposed their own 
lives to the hazard. Consideration of their own personal safety, again, 
influenced the conspirators at every .step. Even after Caesar had dismissed 
his bodyguard, the attempt was constantly being postponed in view of the 
danger resulting from his numerous attendance. In this way were rejected 
the various designs to murder him on the Via Sacra, nn the occasion of the 
meeting of electoral committees in the Campus Martins, or during the 
gladiatorial games at the theatre. What recommended the senate house to 
the combined choice of the conspirators as a fit place in which to execute 
the blow was this, that here, secretly armed themselves, they had nothing to 
fear from the unarmed friends of Caesar, and, moreover, might rely on the 
protection of the gladiators of Decimus Brutus. 


” A .second argument in favour of the statement of Nicolaus is that a still 
broader decree of the senate appears to have been based on the same 
cunning motive. The conspirators had reckoned too little with Caesar’s 
sober practical nature when they hoped that as a man sacrosanct he would 
renounce all armed attendance. As a matter of fact he attached so little 
significance to the decree, that it never occurred to him to dismiss his 
escort.” ^] 


[2 ” But,” says Florus,/ ” all these honours were but as decorations laid on a 
victim doomed to die.” | 
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Cesar’s reforms 


What then were the objects to which Caesar proposed to direct this 
enormous accumuhition of powers? His cherished scheme for the 
amalgamation of the various elements of the empire was necessarily slow in 
progress. He did not seek to precipitate it by violent measures. c 


From his last triumph to his death was somewhat more than five months 
(October, 45 B.C. -March, 44 B.C.) : from his quadruple triumph to the 
Sixinish campaign was little more than four months (June-September, 46 
B.C.). Into these two brief periods were compressed most of the laws which 
bear his name, and of which we will now give a brief account. The evils 
which he endeavoured to remedy were of old standing. His long residence 
at Rome, and busy engagement in all political matters from early youth to 
the close of his consulship, made him familiar with every sore place and 
with all the proposed remedies. His own clear judgment, his habits of rapid 
decision, and the unlimited power which he held, made it easier for him to 
legislate than for others to advise. 


The long wars, and the liberality with which he had rewarded his soldiers 
and the people at his triumphs, had reduced the treasury to a low ebb. He 
began by revising the register of citizens, principally for the purpose of 
abridging the list of those who were receiving monthly donations of grain 
from the treasury. Numbers of foreigners had been irregularly placed on 
tl>e list, and he was able to reduce the list of state paupers resident in or 
near Rome from 320,000 to less than half that number. The treasury felt an 
immediate and a permanent relief. 


But though, for this purpose, Cfesar made severe distinctions between 
Roman citizens and the foreign subjects of the republic, no ruler ever 
showed himself so much alive to the claims of all classes of her subjects. 
Other popular leaders had advocated the cause of the Italians, and all free 
people of the peninsula had in the last thirty years been made Romans : but 
no one had as yet shown interest in the claims of the provincial subjects of 
Rome, except Sertorius, and his object was rather a transference of power 
from Italians to Spaniards, than an incorporation of Spain with Italy. Csesar 


was the first acknowledged ruler of the Roman state who extended his view 
beyond the politics of the city and took a really imperial survey of the vast 
dominions subject to her sway. Towards those who were at war with Rome 
he was as relentless as the sternest Roman of them all ; but no one so well 
as he knew how ” to spare the submissive ” ; hardly any one except himself 
felt pleasure in sparing. All the cities of Transpadane CJaul, already Latin, 
were raised to the Roman franchise. The same high privilege was bestowed 
on many communities of Transalpine Gaul and Spain. The Gallic legion 
which he had raised, called Alauda from the lark which was the emblem on 
their arms, was rewarded for its services by the same gift. All scientific 
men, of whatever origin, were to be allowed to claim the Roman franchise. 
After his death a plan was found among his papers for raising the Sicilian 
communities to the rank of Latin citizens. 


The imperial character of the great dictator’s government is strongly shown 
by his unfulfilled projects. Among these was the draining of tlif Pontine 
marshes, the opening of lakes Lucrinus and Avernus to form a harbour, a 
complete survey and map of the whole empire — plans afterwards executed 
by Agrippa, the minister of Augustus. Another and more memorable design 
was that of a code of laws embodying and organising the scattered 
judgments and precedents which at that time regulated the courts. 
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It was several centuries before this great work was accomplished, by which 
Roman law became the law of civilised Europe. 


The liberal tendency of the dictator’s mind was shown by the manner in 
which he supplied the great gaps which the Civil War had made in the 
benches of the senate. Of late years the number of that assembly had been 
increased from its original three hundred. “ Cicero on one occasion 
mentions 415 members taking part in the votes, and many of course were 
absent. But Ctesar raised it to nine hundred, thus greatly exceeding the 
largest number that had ever been counted in its ranks. Many of the new 


senators were fortunate soldiers who had served him well. In raising such 
men to senatorial rank he followed the example of Sulla. Many also were 
enfranchised citizens of the towns of Cisalpine Gaul. The old citizens were 
indignant at this invasion of barbarians. “The Gauls,” said one wit, “had 
exchanged die trews [trousers] for the toga, and had followed the 
conqueror’s triumphal car into the senate.” ” It were a good deed,” said 
another, “if no one would show the new senators the way to the house.” 


The curule offices, however, were still conferred on men of Italian birth. 
The first foreigner who reached the consulship was Balbus, a Spaniard of 
Gades, the friend of Caesar ; this was four years after the dictator’s death. 


To revive a military population in Italy was not so much the object of 
Csesar as that of former leaders of the people. His veterans received few 
assignments of land in Italy. The principal settlements by which he enriched 
them were in the provinces. Corinth and Carthage were made military 
colonies, and regained somewhat of their ancient splendour and renown. 


He endeavoured to restore the wasted population of Italy by more peaceful 
methods. The marriage tie, which had become exceedingly lax in these 
profligate times, was encouraged by somewhat singular means. A married 
matron was allowed to use more ornaments and more costly carriages than 
the sumptuary laws of Rome permitted to women generally. A married man 
who had three children born in lawful wedlock at Rome, or four born in 
Italy, or five born in the provinces, enjoyed freedom from certain duties. 


The great abuse of slave labour was difficult to correct. It was attempted to 
apply remedies familiar to despotic governments. An ordinance was issued 
that no citizens between twenty and forty years of age should be absent 
from Italy for more than three years. An ancient enactment was revived that 
on all estates at least one-third of the labourers should be free men. No 
doubt these measures were of little effect. 


Viewing the dominions over which he presided as a whole, endowed, or 
speedily to be endowed with a general equality of rights, and Rome herself 
no longer as an isolated municipium and a mistress-city, but the centre and 
capital of the Roman world, he proceeded to lay the groundwork of a 
comprehensive scheme of universal legislation. His first care was to 


develop the material unity of the vast regions before him, by an elaborate 
survey of their local features. A commission of geographers and 
mathematicians was appointed, as we have just said, to construct the map of 
the Roman Empire, a work so novel and so full of detail, as to require the 
labour, as it afterwards proved, of no less than thirty-two years. Another 
effort, not less gigantic, was required to impress a moral unity upon this 
vast machine. Ceesar prepared to collect and combine in a single code the 
fragments of Roman law, dispersed in thousands of precedents, the edicts of 
the prsetors, the replies of the learned, the decisions of pontiffs, and the 
traditions of 


[1 Sulla had raised the number of senators to six hundred ; cf. page 444.] 
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patrician houses. Such a mighty work had ah-eady been contemphited by 
Cicero, as the hopeless vision of the pliilanthropist and philosopher ; but 
Caesar’s practical sagacity saw that it not only ought to be done, but could 
be done, and doubtless had he but lived ten or twenty years longer, he 
would have anticipated by six centuries the glory of the imperial legislator 
Justinian. 


Another work of equal utility but fortunately of much smaller compass was 
the reformation of the calendar, and this it was given to the great Julius to 
effect, and to call after his own name. The Roman year, even before the 
time of Csesar, ought to have equalled on the average 365 days and six 
hours ; so near had the astronomers of the period of Numa already arrived 
to the real length of the earth’s revolution round the sun. This year had been 
calculated on a basis of 354 days, with the intercalation every second year 
of a mouth of twenty-two and twenty-three days alternately ; but another 
day had been added to the 354 to make an odd or fortunate number, and to 
compensate for this superfluous insertion the number of intercala-tions was 
proportionally diminished by a very intricate process. The simplicity of the 
original arrangement being thus violated, great carelessness had soon 


prevailed in making the requisite corrections. In course of time the pontiffs, 
to whose superior skill the guardianship of the calendar had been entrusted, 
had shrouded their science in a veil of religious mystery, and turned it to 
political or private ends. They commanded the intercalation of a month 
arbitrarily, when it suited them to favour a partisan who desired the 
extension of his year of office, or the postponement of the day on which his 
debts should become due. They abstained from the requisite insertion at the 
instance of some provincial governor, who was anxious to hasten his return 
to the enjoyments of the capital. This control over the length of the civil 
year, as well as the power of proclaiming the days on which business might 
or might not be transacted, had become an engine of state in the hands of 
the oligarchical government, with which the pontiffs were for the most part 
politically connected. The grievance had lately become intolerable. In the 
distracted state of public affairs and amidst conflicting personal interests, 
the pontiffs had abstained from intercalating since the year 52, and had even 
then left the civil calendar some weeks in advance of the real time. Since 
then each year had reckoned only 355 days, and the civil equinox had got 
eighty days in advance of the astronomical. The consuls accordingly, who 
entered on their office the 1st of January, 47, really commenced their 
functions on the 13th of October. The confusion hence resulting may be 
easily imagined. The Roman seasons were marked by appropriate festivals 
assigned to certain flxed days, and associated with the religious worship of 
the people. At the period of harvest and of vintage, for instance, seasonable 
offerings were to be made, which it was no longer possible to offer on the 
days specifically assigned for them. The husbandman rejected the use of the 
calendar altogether, and depended on his own rude observations of the 
rising and setting of the constellations. 


Cicsar had acquired a competent knowledge of astronomy, in which his 
duties as chief of the pontiff’s gave him a particular interest. He composed 
himself a treatise on the subject, which had long retained its value as a 
technical exposition. With the help of the astronomer Sosigenes, he recurred 
again to the simple calculations of Numa, and was content to disregard the 
discrepancy, which he conceived perhaps with Hipparclius to be more 
trifling than it really is, between the length thus assigned to the year and the 
true period of the earth’s revolution. In the course of centuries 
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this error has grown into importance, and in the year a.d. 1582, when the 
Julian calendar was corrected by Pope Gregory XIII, the civil year had got 
forward no less than ten days. The requisite correction was not made, as is 
well known, in England till the middle of the eighteenth century. The basis 
of Ctesar’s reform was that the commencement of the new era should 
coincide with the first new moon after the shortest day. In order to make the 
year 46 thus begin, ninety days required to be added to the current year. In 
the first place an intercalary month of twenty-three days was inserted 
between the twenty-third and twenty-fourth of February, and at the end of 
November two new months were added comprehending sixty days, together 
with a supplemental addition of seven more. The period which was marked 
by this series of alterations received vulgarly the appellation of ” the year of 
confusion ” ; but ” the last year of confusion,” it has been justly remarked, 
would be its more appropriate title. 


Besides these noble efforts of social organisation, Caesar, like almost every 
other great man of his nation, had an intense passion for material 
construction. He had already distinguished himself by the Forum, which he 
called by his own name in the heart of the city ; a work which was loudly 
demanded on account of the inconvenient narrowness of the spot on which 
the public business of the republic had been transacted from the period of 
its infancy. But among the honours now showered upon him was one which 
had been granted only once or twice before to conquerors who had furthest 
enlarged the limits of the empire, and which, it has been remarked, was 
alone wanting to complete the ” good fortune ” of Sulla. This was the 
permission to extend the po^ncerium^ the space left open about the walls of 
the city, partly within and partly without them, originally perhaps for the 
convenience of defence ; but which was consecrated by solemn ceremonies, 
and traversed by religious processions. Ciesar proposed, it is said, to re- 
move this line, and with it probably the walls themselves, so as to embrace 
the Campus Martins, which he would have enlarged by turning the Tiber 
westward with a bold sweep from the Milvian to the Vatican bridge. This 


grand project was never destined to be accomplished, and though in later 
times the emperor Augustus and others were allowed to extend the pomse- 
rium, the walls of Rome were not removed beyond the lines traced by 
Servius till the time of Aurelian, three centuries after Csesar. Nor was the 
dictator more fortunate in completing the many other works of public 
interest and utility which he was already meditating. He planned, it is said, 
the emptying of the lake Fucinus, the draining of the Pomptine marshes, the 
construction of a canal from Rome to Tarracina, of a new road across the 
Apennines, and of a magnificent harbour at Ostia, the erection of a superb 
temple to Mars, and the cutting of the Isthmus of Corinth. Of all these 
designs the temple and the harbour were alone accomplished by his 
successor ; it is probable that Caesar himself had commenced them. [Under 
his patronage the first public library was opened at Rome, and for the 
transaction of public business he erected the magnificent building called the 
Basilica Julia. | 


Cesar’s life in kome 


Such were the subjects of meditation which, engrossed Caesar’s mind dur- 
ing the days and nights he devoted to public affairs. But he had also his 
hours of recreation, and he shone in private life among the most cultivated 
men of his time, the most refined in habits, the most fascinating in manners. 
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There is no feature of Roman life perliaps which we can regard with so 
much satisfaction as the tone of habitual intercourse among public men at 
this period. The daily conflicts at the bar or in the Forum to which they 
were trained, would have only embittered their feelings towards one 
another, had they not been accompanied by the humanising influence of 
social discussion on topics of literature and philosophy. The combination of 
these two habits seems indeed to form the best discipline of society, 
imparting to it earnestness without violence, and a masculine courtesy far 
removedfrom servility and adulation. The records of Roman debate present 


us with hardly a single scene of personal altercation, while the private 
reunions of the most eminent statesmen are described to us as full of modest 
dignity and kindly forbearance. To this pleasing result every school of 
philosophy contributed ; but none of them jjcrhaps studied so well as the 
Epicurean the science of making society agreeable. To this school both 
Csesar himself and most of his personal friends professed their adherence. 
The circle of his intimates comprised : Cornelius Balbus, an acute man of 
business; Asinius Pollio, a devoted student; A. Hirtius, who like his master 
both fought, wrote, and talked well ; C. Oppius, full of gentleness and 
affection ; C. Matins, thoughtful, generous, and disinterested. To these may 
be added Vibius Pansa, a lounger and a good liver, yet neither incapable of 
office, nor inexperienced in action. Antony, the gayest of boon companions, 
has already been mentioned; but under the garb of good fellowship, he 
hardly concealed the most intense selfishness, and of all Ccesar’s friends he 
alone stands open to the suspicion of intriguing against the life of his 
patron. Among these men and others of similar stamp Caesar unbent from 
the cares of empire, and often abandoned himself without restraint to the 
enjoyments of festive mirth. With little wit of his own he was amused by 
the witticisms of others, even when directed against himself, and treasured 
up every caustic remark which fell from the lips of Cicero, whose 
patriotism, relieved from the fear of impending proscription, now exhaled 
itself in malicious pleasantries against the policy of the dictator. At table 
indeed, surrounded by companions addicted to the grossest self-indulgence, 
Caesar was distinguished for his moderation. Cato had said of him long 
before, that of all the revolutionists of the day he alone had come sober to 
the task of destruction. But his amours were numerous, and their character 
peculiarly scandalous ; for his countrymen still professed to regard the 
corruption of a Roman matron as a pub-lic wrong, while his attachment to a 
foreigner, such as Cleopatra, was denounced as a flagrant violation of 
religious and social principles. 


In religion the Epicureans were sceptics, and Ca3sar went farther and 
openly professed his unbelief. The supreme pontiff of the commonwealth, 
the head of the college whence issued the decrees which declared the will of 
the gods, as inferred from the signs of the heavens, the flight of birds, and 
the entrails of victims, he made no scruple in asserting before the assembled 
fathers that the dogma of a future state, the foundation of all religion, was a 


vain chimera. Nor did he hesitate to defy the omens which the priests were 
especially appointed to observe. He gave battle at Munda in despite of the 
most adverse auspices, when the sacrifices assured him that no heart was 
found in the victim. “1 will have better omens,” he said, “when I choose.” 
Yet Cajsar, freethinker as he was, could not escape the general thraldom of 
superstition. We have seen him crawling on his knees up the steps of the 
temple to appease an indignant Nemesis. Before the battle of Pharsalia he 
addressed a prayer to the gods whom he denied in the senate, 
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and derided among his associates. He appealed to the omens before passing 
the Rubicon. He carried about with him in Africa a certain Cornelius, a man 
of no personal distinction, but whose name might be deemed auspicious on 

the battlefields of Scipio and Sulla. 


The queen of Egypt had followed her august admirer to Italy, and scrupling 
perhaps to exhibit her publicly in the city, he had installed her in his house 
and gardens on the other side of the river. i There she had her levees for the 
reception of the noblest Romans, and her blandishments were not perhaps 
ineffectual in soothing the asperity of their resentments. Cicero himself 
condescended to solicit an interview with her. She rewarded him with the 
promise of some Greek volumes from Alexandria, rendered perhaps doubly 
precious by the recent conflagration. But the populace were shocked at the 
report that Caesar meditated raising this barbarian mistress to the dignity of 
a Roman wife. He was married indeed already to the noble daughter of 
Calpurnius Piso ; but divorce was easy, and might be resorted to without 
public scandal ; Cicero himself had lately dismissed Terentia for alleged 
incompatibility of temper, and allied himself in her place with a youthful 
heiress. Besides, one of his creatures was prepared, it was said, with a 
measure to remove all restrictions upon the dictator’s passions, and allow 
him to marry as many wives as he pleased, of whatever race or station. 


Though arrived, as we have seen, at the summit of real power, it was 
manifest that Caesar still chafed un-der the restraints imposed upon him by 
opinion and prejudice. His firm and well-poised mind seems at last to 
ro>ian Brazier 


have lost its equilibrium, and given 


way to fretful impatience, and a capricious longing for some unattainable 
object. The Roman nobles, accustomed to the most perfect equality in their 
intercourse with one another, were mortified at the haughtiness assumed by 
the chief of the republic, surrounded by a crowd of flatterers through whom 
the independent patrician could with difficulty force his way. 


[1 On this much discussed question of Cpesar and Cleopatra it is interesting 
to quote Fronde’s ^ opinion from his C’ctsar : ” Cleopatra is said to have 
joined Csesar at Rome after his return from Spain, and to have resided 
openly with him as his mistress. Supposing that she did come to Rome, it is 
still certain that Calpurnia was in Caesar’s house when he was killed. 
Cleopatra must have been Calpurnia’ s giaest as well as her hu.sband’s ; and 
her presence, however commented upon in society, could not possibly have 
bornt the avowed complexion which tradition assigned to it. On the other 
hand, it is quite intelligible that the young queen of Egypt, who owed her 
position to Csesar, might have come, as other princes came, on a visit of 
courtesy, and that Csesar, after their acquaintance at Alexandria, should 
have invited her to stay with him. But was Cleopatra at Rome at all ? The 
only real evidence for her presence there is to be found in a few words of 
Cicero : ‘ Reginse fuga mihi non molesta.’ (‘ I am not sorry to hear of the 
flight of the queen.’) There is nothing to .show that the ‘queen’ was the 
Egyptian queen. Granting that the word Egyptian is to be understood, 
Cicero may have referred to Arsinoe, who was called queen as well as her 
sister, and had been sent to Rome to be shown at Caesar’s triumph.” ] 


H. w. — VOL. V. 2r 
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Ouce when the senators came in a body to communicate to him their 
decrees in his honour, he omitted to rise from his seat to receive them. 
Balbus, it was said, the upstart foreigner, had plucked him by the sleeve and 
bade him remember that he was their master. It was reported that he had 
called Sulla a fool for resigning the dictatorship. But while the lines of his 
domestic policy were yet hardly laid, and every institution in Rome still 
demanded the pressure of his moukUng hand, Caisar himself was dreaming 
of foreign conquests, and sighing for his accustomed place at the head of 
his legions. The disaster of Carrhse, yet unavenged, might furnish a pretext 
for war, and the influence of Mithridates, it might be remembered, had 
extended from the Caspian and the Euxine to the head of the Adriatic. He 
conceived, we are assured, the gigantic project of first crushing the 
Parthians, and then returning across the Tana’is and Borysthenes, subduing 
the barbarians between the Caucasus and the Carpathian Mountains, and 
asSailing the Germans in the rear. Cleopatra, who felt herself more secure of 
her admirer in the provinces than in Rome, would doubtless lend her 
influence to urge him on. The republicans in the city were not perhaps less 
anxious to remove him to a distance, and launch him on a long and 
dangerous enterprise. At the close of the year 45 he directed his legions to 
cross the Adriatic, and assemble in Illyricum, there to await his own speedy 
arrival. He contemplated an absence of considerable duration. He provided 
beforehand for the succession of consuls and prtetors for the two following 
years. On the 1st of January, 44, he entered upon his fifth consulship, in 
which he associated himself with Antony. At the same time he obtained the 
designation of Hirtius and Pansa for 43, of Decimus Brutus and Munatius 
Plancus for 42. The praetors appointed for the year 44 were sixteen in 
number, and among them were M. Brutus and Cassius. 


EVENTS LEADING TO THE CONSPIRACY 


The destined heir of Caesar’s imperium was already in the camp at 
Apollonia, taking lessons at the same time both in arts and arms under the 
care of the ablest teachers. This young man was Cains Octavius, the son of 
Csesar’s sister’s daughter, who, now beginning his nineteenth year, gave 
splendid promise of future excellence, marred only by the extreme delicacy 
of his health, which had hitherto prevented him from seeking distinction in 
the field. The favour with which his great-uncle regarded him had induced 
him to demand the mastership of the horse, but this had been refused him as 
a distinction beyond his years. Ca3sar, however, had promoted his family 
from the plebeian to the patrician class, an honour which he had accorded to 
a few gentes, whose names were of great antiquity, anong which was the 
Tullian, to which the character of Cicero had imparted so much new lustre. 
He had allowed it, moreover, to be understood that he was about to make 
the young Octavius his own son by adoption, to bequeath to him the bulk of 
his patrimony, and the dignities which the senate had declared hereditary in 
his family. These dignities indeed were not associated in the mind of the 
Romans with any ideas of succession. It was difficult for them to conceive 
the descent of the dictatorship from the hands of mature experience to those 
of untried youth, or the establishment in the sphere of a particular family of 
the tribunitian power, the free gift of the sovereign people. It was natural for 
theni to conclude that their hero was intent on securing a title, the only 
recognised title, on which according to their notions a dynasty could be 
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founded. Caesar, it was reported, desired to be hailed as king. His flatterers 
suggested it, his enemies readily believed it, and hoped to make him 
unpopular by urging him to claim it. One morning a laurel garland, with a 
diadem attached, was found affixed to his statue before the rostra. The 
tribunes. Flavins and Ctesetius, indignantly tore it down ; the populace 
expressing great satisfaction at their conduct, and saluting them with the 


title of the new Bruti. Csesar affected at least to applaud them. Shortly 
afterwards a second experiment was tried. As the dictator returned from the 
Latin festival, celebrated on the Alban Mount, officious voices were hired 
to salute him as king. A low and stifled murmur again indicated the 
disapprobation of the people. ” I am no king, but Csesar,” he hastily 
exclaimed ; but when the tribunes punished some persons who had joined in 
the cry, he rebuked them for their superfluous or invidious zeal, in wAhich 
he detected a scheme for bringing him under unjust suspicions. 


Csesar’s friends, however, if such were the real promoters of the intrigue, 
were not yet satisfied that the prize was beyond his reach. They might 
familiarise the people with the idea of royalty by bringing it repeated|}’ 
before them. Perchance the sight of the white linen band, the simple badge 
of oriental sovereignty, might disabuse them of their horror at an empty 
name. On the loth of February, the day of the Lupercalia, Csesar was seated 
on his golden chair before the rostra, to preside over the solemn ceremonies 
of that popular festival. The Julian flamens were elevated to the same rank 
as the priests of the god Lupercus or Pan. Antony, the consul, was at their 
head, and next to the dictator occupied the most conspicuous place in the 
eyes of the multitude. Possibly the novelty of the sight of the one consul 
stripped to his skin, with only a narrow girdle round his loins, waving in his 
hand the thong of goat’s hide, and striking with it, as he ran rapidly through 
the principal streets, the women who presented themselves to the blow 
which was supposed to avert sterility, was still more attractive than that of 
the other in the laurel crown and triumphal robes which use had already 
rendered familiar. When Antony had run his course he broke through the 
admiring multitude and approached the seat of the dictator. Drawing from 
beneath his girdle a diadem, he made as if he would offer it to him, 
exclaiming that it was the gift of the Roman people. The action was hailed 
by some clapping of hands ; but it was faint and brief and manifestly 
preconcerted. When, however, Caesar put away from him the proffered gift, 
a much louder burst of genuine applause succeeded. Antony offered it a 
second time ; again there was a slight murmur of applause, and again on 
Caesar’s rejection of it a vehement cry of satisfaction. ” I am not king,” 
repeated Caesar ; ” the only king of the Romans is Jupiter.” He ordered the 
diadem to be carried to the Capitol and suspended in the temple of the god, 


to commemorate the gracious offer of the people and his own modest 
refusal. 


THE CONSPIRACY 


The tact with which Caesar withdrew the claims which were thus 
prematurely advanced for him baffled every attempt of the republican 
leaders to excite a popular feeling against him. But in the upper ranks of the 
nobility there were many who cherished such sentiments of hostility 
towards him, nor were his personal enemies confined to the ranks of his 
political adversaries. A plot was formed for his destruction, which 
embraced sixty or even eighty conspirators, many of whom had been most 
conspicuous in their devotion to him, and 
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seemed most to merit his confidence. Among them were doubtless some 
whose hopes of preferment he had disappointed. But such was not the case 
with Decimus I/rutus, who liad received from him the government of the 
Cisalpine, and was already designated as tlie consul of a future year. Such 
was not the case with Trebonius, who had just quitted the consulship for the 
administration of Asia. Basilus, (‘asca, and (Umber had all received greater 
or less marks of the dictator’s favour. Yet all these men now joined in the 
intrigue against his life. Had they really loved the republic better than their 
imperator, and regarded him as a tyrant and a traitor, they should not have 
accepted the highest offices at his hands. But even the chiefs of the opposite 
party betrayed no reluctance to profit by his generosity. It was not the needy 
or disappointed among tliem, but those whom he had honoured and 
promoted, who now raised their hands against him. The most active 
conspirator, and perhaps the author of the design, was C. Cassius, who had 
recently been appointed prajtor. The cry of liberty and the republic, which 
was in the mouths of all his associates, could have little real influence on 
the sentiments of Cassius, whose avowed Epicurean principles, no less than 
his late political conduct, might vouch for his indifference to party. “s I 
prefer,” he had written to Cicero, ” our old and clement master Ciesar to the 
ferocious upstart, the son of Pompey.” But he was by nature vain and 


vindictive ; his temper fluctuated between mean subservience and rude 
independence. His sharp and acrid humour had not escaped the observation 
of Cicsar, by whom the pale and lean were accounted dangerous, and who 
loved, as he said, the company of the sleek and light-hearted. 


The conspirators required tlie charm of a popular name to sanction their 
projected tyrannicide. M. Junius Brutus, the nephew of Cato, pretended to 
trace his descent from a third son of the founder of the republic, whose 
elder brothers had perished, as was well known, childless by the axe of the 
lictor. His mother Servilia derived her lineage from the renowned Ahala, the 
slayer of Spurius Mffilius. But far from inheriting the zeal of his 
progenitors, the Brutus of the expiring republic had acquiesced in Ctcsar’s 
usurpation with less apparent reluctance than perhaps any other member of 
the Pompeian party. Despondent in her hour of distress, he had been the last 
to join, the earliest to desert the unfurled banner of the republic. After 
Pharsalia, he was the first to seek refuge in the camp of the victor ; in the 
city he was the foremost to court the friendship and claim the confidence of 
the dictator. 


He zealously served his interests by the discharge of important offices ; nor 
did he blush to govern Cisalpine Gaul for Caesar, while his uncle still held 
Utica against him. A feeble panegyric of the sturdy sage whom he had 
abandoned while he affected to adopt his principles and emulate his 
practice, seemed to Brutus a sufficient tribute to his virtues. He had 
divorced liis consort Claudia to espouse the philosopher’s daughter Porcia, 
a woman of more masculine spirit than his own. But thus doubly connected 
with strength and virtue, Brutus had failed nevertheless to acquire the 
firmness which nature had denied him. While professing the character of a 
student he still courted public life for the sake of its emoluments. The 
countenance of Caisar raised him to an eminence which pleased and 
dazzled him, while his imcle’s renown seemed also to shed a light upon 
him, and his vanity was excited by a saying, possibly a jest, ascribed to 
Caesar, implying that of all the Romans he was the worthiest to succeed to 
supreme power. The weakness of his charactei’ may be estimated from the 
means employed to work upon him. A bit of paper affixed to the statue of 
the ancient Brutus with 
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the words, ” Would thou wert alive ” ; billets thrust into his hand inscribed, 
“Brutus, thou sleepest, thou art no longer Brutus,” shook the soul of the 
philosopher to its centre. Under the influence of Cassius, who had married 
his sister, he was led to embrace the schemes of the conspirators, and 
assumed the place of chief adviser, which they pretended at least to offer 
him. 


His renowned name became at once a charm of magic potency. It raised the 
sick Ligarius from his bed. A pardoned partisan of Pompey, the clemency 
of Ctesar rankled in his bosom. ” How sad for Ligarius,” said Brutus to him, 
“to be disabled at such a moment.” The sick man raised himself on his 
elbow, and replied, “If thou hast any project worthy of the name of Brutus, 
behold, I am well again.” Ligarius was admitted to the secret, and took an 
active part in the deed which followed. We learn with pleasure that the 
conspirators did not venture even to sound Cicero. The fatal intrigue was 
now riiAening to its execution. As long as Caesar remained at Rome his 
fearless demeanour exposed him to the daggers of assassins, for he had 
dismissed the guard which had at first surrounded him, and appeared daily 
in public with no other attendance than that of his unarmed companions. 


His legions had been despatched to Illyricum. To the remonstrances of his 
friends, from whom perhaps the rumours of his peril were not altogether 
concealed, he had replied that it was better at once to die than to live always 
in fear of dying. But from the moment he should assume the command of 
his armies, his safety would be assured by the fidelity of his troops. Once 
intoxicated with the splendour of royalty in the provinces, he would never 
consent to return a citizen to Rome. He had promised, it was said, to restore 
the towers of Ilium, the cradle of the people of ^neas and Romulus. 
Possibly he might transfer thither the throne which the pride of the Romans 
forbade him to establish in the Capitol. Or if the charms of Cleopatra should 
still retain their power, he might take up his abode in Alexandria, and 
remove the seat of empire to the shrine of the Macedonian conqueror. 


Such considerations as these forbade delay. The preparations for Ccesar’s 
departui’e were almost complete. The senate was convened for the ides of 
March, the loth day of the month, and the royal name and power, it was 
said, were then to be conferred upon him in the provinces. On this day, as 
soon as he shoidd enter the curia, it was determined to strike the blow. The 
prediction was already current that the ides of March should be fatal to him. 
Still Csesar refused to take any precautions. He had lived, he said, enough 
either for nature or glory ; his ambition was satisfied, or perhaps 
disappointed, and he was proudly indifferent to longer existence. c 


THE ASSASSINATION 


On the evening of the 14th of March, Csesar was supping with M. Lepidus, 
his master of the horse, who was now at the head of a body of troops 
without the walls, and was preparing shortly to march with them into 
Transalpine Gaul, which had been assigned to him by Csesar as his 
province. It happened that Ctesar was engaged in writing, when the rest of 
the party began to discuss the question, ” What kind of death is most to be 
desired ? ” The subject on which they were talking caught his attention, and 
he cried out, before any one else had expressed an opinion, that the best 
death was a sudden one. 


A coincidence so remarkable was likely to be remembered afterwards by all 
who had been present ; but it is said, also, that he had been often warned 
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by the augurs to beware of the ides of March ; and these predictions had, 
probably, wrought on the mind of his wife, Calpurnia, so that, on the night 
that preceded that dreaded day, her rest was broken by feverish dreams, and 
in the morning her impression of fear was so strong, that she earnestly 
besought her husband not to stir from home. He himself, we are told, felt 
himself a little unwell ; and being thus more ready to be infected by 
superstitious fears, he was inclined to comply with Calpurnia’s wishes, and 
allowed some part of the morning to pass away, and the senate to be already 
assembled, without having as yet quitted his house. 


At such a critical moment as this the conspirators were naturally wide 
awake to every suspicion; and becoming uneasy at his delay, Decimus 
Brutus was sent to call on him, and to persuade him to attend the senate by 
urging to hira the offence that he would naturally give if he appeared to 
slight that body at the very moment when they were preparing to confer on 
him the title of king. Decimus Brutus visited Casar, and being entirely in his 


confidence, his arguments were listened to, and Ca3sar set out about eleven 
o’clock to go to the senate house. When he was on his way thither, 
Artemidorus of Cnidus, a Greek sophist, who was admitted into the houses 
of some of the conspirators, and had there become acquainted with some 
facts that had excited his suspicions, approached him with a written 
statement of the information Avhich he had obtained, and putting it into his 
hand, begged him to read it instantly, as it was of the last importance. 
Csesar, it is said, tried to look at it, but he was prevented by the crowd 
which pressed around him, and by the numerous writings of various sorts 
that were presented to him as he passed along. Still, however, he held it in 
his hand, and continued to keep it there when he entered the senate house. 


Mark Antony, who was at this time CiBsar’s colleague in the consulship, 
was on the point of following him into the senate, when C. Trebonius called 
liim aside, and detained him without, by professing to desire some 
conversation with him. It is said that some of the conspirators had wished to 
include him in the fate of Csesar ; but Brutus had objected to it as a piece of 
unnecessary bloodshed ; and when it was remembered that he himself, not 
long ago, had proposed to Trebonius the very act which they were now 
about to perform, they consented that his life should not be endangered. 
Meantime, as Csesar entered the senate house, all the senators rose to 
receive him. The conspirators had contrived to surround his person in the 
street, and they now formed his immediate train as he passed on to the 
curule chair, which had been prepared, as usual, for his reception. That 
chair had been placed near the pedestal of a statue of Pompey the Great ; for 
the building in which the senate was assembled had been one of Pompey’s 
public works ; and it is said, that Cassius, labouring under the strong feeling 
of the moment, turned himself to the image, and seemed to implore its 
assistance in the deed which was to be perpetrated. 


When Caesar had taken his seat, the conspirators gathered more closely 
around him, and L. Tillius Ciraber approached him as if to offer some 
petition, which he continued to press with vehemence when Caesar seemed 
unwilling to grant it, and the other conspirators joined in supporting his 
request. At last, when Caesar appeared impatient of further importunity, 
Cimber took hold of his robe and pulled it down from his shoulders ; an 
action which was the signal agreed upon with his associates for 


commencing their attack. It is said that the dagger of P. Casca took the lead 
in the work of blood, and that Caesar, in the first insfant of surprise, 
attenuated to resist and to force his way through the circle which 
surrounded him. 
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But when the conspirators rushed upon him, and were so eager to have a 
share in his death, that they wounded one another in the confusion, he drew 
his robe closely around him, and having covered his face, fell without a 
struggle or a groan. He received three and twenty wounds, and it was 
observed that the blood, as it streamed from them, bathed the pedestal of 
Pompey’s statue. ^ No sooner was the murder finished, than M. Brutus, 
raising his gory dagger in his hand, turned round towards the assembled 
senators, and called on Cicero by name, congratulating him on the recovery 
of their country’s liberty. But to preserve order at such a moment was 
hopeless ; the senators fled in dismay. Antony made haste to escape to his 
house. A universal consternation was spread through the city, till the 
conspirators, going in a body to the Forum, addressed the people, and by 
assuring them that no violence was intended to any one, but that their only 
object had been to assert the liberty of Rome, they succeeded in restoring 
comparative tranquillity. Still, however, distrusting the state of the popular 
feeling, they withdrew into the Capitol, which Decimus Brutus had secured 
with a band of gladiators whom he retained in his service ; and there, 
having been joined by several of the nobility, they passed the first night 
after the murder. Meanwhile, the body of Caesar was left for some hours, 
amidst the general confusion, on the spot where it fell ; till at last three of 
his slaves placed it on a litter, and carried it home, one of the arms hanging 
down on the outside of the litter, and presenting a ghastly spectacle. It was 
asserted by the surgeon, who examined the wounds, that out of so many, 
one alone was mortal ; that, namely, which he had received in the breast 
when he first attempted to break through the circle of his assassins. e 


Such was the untimely ending of Csesar’s dramatic and history-making 
career. Appian has left us a minute account of his last deeds and of the plot 
against him. Let us look to him for certain familiar details, beginning with 
Caesar’s last military project. 


appian’s account of Cesar’s last days 


” At length, whether he lost all hopes, or else for the better preservation of 
his health, never more aftiicted with the falling sickness and sudden 
convulsions than when he lay idle, he resolved upon a far distant expedition 
against the Getae and the Parthians. A rumour was spread that there was an 
oracle of the Sibyls which declared that the Parthians could not be subdued 
by the Romans, unless they were commanded by a king. This made some 
talk publicly that in regard of other nations taxed under the Roman 
P^mpire, there needed no scruple be made at the giving Caesar that title. He 
having still refused it, hastened all he could to get out of the city where 
many envied him. But four days before the day appointed for his departure 
he was slain by his enemies in the palace, either out of malice to see him 
raised to such supreme felicity and height of command, or else (as 
themselves said) out of a desire to restore the commonwealth to its first 
estate ; for they feared that, after having overcome these other nations, 
nothing could hinder him from making himself king ; yet as it appears to 
me it was only for the name’s sake they attempted all things ; for in the 
thing itself there is no difference between dictator and king. 


[1 ” Thus,” says Floras/ ” he who had deluged the world with the blood of 
his countrymen, deluged the senate house at last with his own.” ] 
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” There were two chiefs of this conspiracy, the son of that Brutus whom 
Sulla put to death, M. Brutus Ctepio, who came for refuge to Cresar himself 
after the battle of Pharsalia, and C. Cassius who yielded to him the galleys 
in the Hellespont, both of Pompey’s party, and with them was joined one of 


Ccesar’s most intimate friends, Decimus Brutus Albinus. He had always 
treated them honourably, and with great confidence, and when he was going 
to the war in Africa, he had given them armies, and the government of the 
Gauls, to Decimus Brutus of the Transalpine, and to M. Brutus c»f the 
Cisalpine. Brutus and Cassius were at this time designed prietors, and were 
in difference for a jurisdiction which among the citizens is accounted the 
most honourable of all others, whether they contended out of ambition, or 
only feigned to do it, lest their conspiracy should be perceived. Caesar was 
arbitrator between them, and, as it is said, he acknowledged to his friends 
that Cassius had reason, but yet lie would favour Brutus, so much he loved 
and honoured him, for all men believed he was his son, because he visited 
Servilia Cato’s sister at the time she grew with child of Brutus, wherefore it 
is likewise said, that in the battle of Pharsalia he ordered his captains to 
have a great care of Brutus’ life. 


” However, whether he was ungrateful, or knew nothing of it, or did not 
believe it, or that he thought his mother’s incontinence of dishonour, 
whether love of liberty made him prefer his country before his own father, 
or being of the ancient race of the Bruti who had expelled the kings, and 
now pricked forward by the reproaches of the people, who on the statues of 
the old Brutus, and on his pnetor’s tribunal had secretly written such words 
as these, ‘ Brutus thou sufferest thyself to be corrupted with gifts. Brutus 
thou art dead, would to God thou wert now alive ; either thy successors 
degenerate, or thou hast not begot them.’ He, I say, young as he was, chafed 
by these and such like things, engaged himself in this enterprise as an act 
worthy his predecessors. 


” The discourses concerning the royalty were not then quite extinct, when 
just as they were going to the senate Cassius took Brutus by the hand, and 
said, ‘ What shall we do if Caesar’s flatterers propose to make him king ? ‘ 
To which Brutus answered, that he would not be at the senate. Whereupon, 
the other again demanded, ‘ What if they summon us as prsetors, what shall 
we do then, my friend ? ‘ ‘I will,’ he said, ‘ defend my country, even till 
death.’ Whereupon, Cassius embracing him said, ‘And what persons of 
quality will you take for companions in so brave an attempt ? Do you think 
there are none but tavern-people and artificers that put writings on your 
tribunal ? Know that they are the prime men of the city, who expect from 


other pra3tors only plays and shows ; but require their liberty from you as 
tlie work of your predecessors.’ Thus they discovered to each other what 
they had long had in their thoughts ; and began to try their own friends, and 
some of Ca3sar’s, according as they knew them capable of good things. 
They engaged in their design the two brothers, Ciecilius and Bucolianus, 
Rubrius Rex, Q. Ligarius, M. Spurius, Servilius Galba, Sextius Naso, 
Pontius Aquila : and of Ciesar’s friends they drew to their conspiracy 
Decimus, of whom I have already spoken ; Caius Casca, Trebonius, Attilius 
Cimber, Minucius, and Basilus. When they thought they had companions 
enough, for it was not convenient to communicate this design to all the 
world, they gave their words one to another without either oath or sacrifice, 
and yet no one changed his mind or ever discovered the plot. 


” There was nothing now wanting but choice of time and place. The time 
urged, for within four days Caesar was to depart and take guards* 
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For the place they thought the palace most convenient ; for they concluded 
that all the senators, though they were not made privy to it, yet, seeing the 
action, would joyfully join with them ; which, as it is said, happened at the 
death of Romulus, after having changed the regal power into tyranny. 
Wherefore this attempt would have the same success with that ; especially 
being not privily executed, but in the palace, and for the good of the 
commonwealth. That they needed not to fear anything from Caesar’s army, 
being all composed of Roman people ; in conclusion, that the authors of this 
great action doing it publicly, could expect nothing but reward. 


” Having all decreed the palace for the place of execution, there were divers 
opinions concerning the manner of doing it ; some being of opinion that 
they should likewise make away Antony, Ctesar’s colleague, the most 
powerful of his friends, and well beloved of the soldiery. But Brutus 
opposed that, saying, that it was only by killing Caesar, who was as a king, 
that they ought to seek for the glory of destroying tyrants ; and that if they 


killed his friends too, men would impute the action to private enmity, and 
the faction of Pompey. This advice prevailing, they only expected the 
assembling of the senate. Now the day before Ctesar being invited to sup 
with Lepidus, carried along with him Decimus Brutus Albinus ; and dur-ing 
supper the question being proposed what death was best for man ; some 
desiring one kind, and some another ; he alone preferred the suddenest and 
most unexpected. Thus divining for himself they fell to discourse of the 
morrow’s affairs. In the morning finding himself somewhat out of order 
with the night’s debauch, and his wife Calpurnia having been frightened 
with dismal dreams, she advised him not to go abroad and in many 
sacrifices he made there were none but affrightful tokens ; he therefore gave 
order to Antony to dismiss the senate. But Decimus Brutus persuading him 
that it was more convenient, he went himself, to avoid the opinion that 
might be conceived, that he did it out of pride or scorn, he went to dismiss 
them himself, coming to the palace in his litter. 


” There were at that time plays in Pompey’s theatre, and almost all the 
senators were at the windows of the neighbouring houses, as is the custom 
in the time of spectacles. The same morning the prsetors, Brutus and 
Cassius, gave audience to those who made suit for it, with great tranquillity, 
in a gallery before the theatre. But when they had heard what happened to 
Caesar in the sacrifices, and that therefore they deferred the senate, they 
were much troubled. One of those that stood there having taken Casca by 
the hand, told him : ‘ You kept it close from me that am your friend, but 
Brutus has told me all.’ Whereupon Casca pricked in conscience, began to 
tremble ; but the other continuing with a smile : ‘ Where then will you raise 
the money to come to the sedility ? ‘ Casca gave him an account. Brutus 
and Cassius themselves being talking together, one of the senators, called 
Popilius Lsenas, drawing them aside said : ‘I pray God what you have in 
your hearts may succeed happily, but it is fit you make haste.’ At which 
they were so surprised that they gave him no answer. 


” At the same time that Csesar went to the palace in his litter, one of his 
domestics, who had understood something of the conspiracy came to find 
Calpurnia ; but without saying anything else to her but that he must speak 
with Caesar about affairs of importance, he stayed expecting his return from 
the senate, because he did not know all the particulars ; his host of Cnidus 


called Artemidorus running to the palace to give him notice of it came just 
at the moment of his being killed ; another, as he sacrificed before the gate 
of the senate house, gave him a note of all the conspiracy ; but he going in 
without 
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reading it, it was after his death found in liis hands. As he came out of his 
litter, Lapnas, the same who before had spoken to Cassius, came to him, and 
entertained him a long time in private ; which struck a damp into the chiefs 
of the conspiracy, the more because their conference was long : they abeady 
began to make signs to one another that they must now kill him before he 
arrested them ; but in the sequel of the discourse, observing Lienas to use 
rather the gesture of suppliant than accuser, they deferred it ; till in the end, 
seeing him return thanks to Cfesar, they took courage. 


“Tt is the custom of the chief magistrates entering the palace, first to consult 
the divine : and here as well as in the former sacrifices, Ciiesar’s first victim 
was found without a heart, or as some say without the chief of the entrails. 
The divine hereupon telling him it was a mortal sign, he replied laughing, 
that when he went to fight against Pompeius in Spain he had seen the like ; 
and the other having replied, that then likewise he had run hazard of losing 
his life ; but that at present the entrails threatened him with greater danger. 
He commanded they should sacrifice another victim, which foreboding 
nothing but ill, he feared to seem tedious to the senate ; and being pressed 
by his enemies, whom he thought to be his friends, without considering the 
danger, entered the palace ; for it was of necessity that the misfortune to 
befall him should befall. 


” They left Trebonius at the gate to stop Antony under pretence of 
discoursing some business with him ; and as soon as C;esar was seated, the 
other conspirators surrounded him according to custom, as friends, having 
each his dagger concealed. At the same time Attilius Cimber standing 
before him began to entreat him to grant the return of his brother who was 


an exile ; and upon his refusal, under pretence of begging it with more 
humility, he took him by the robe and drawing it to him, hung about his 
neck, crying out, ‘ Why do you delay, my friends? ‘ Thereupon Casca first 
of all reaching over his head, thought to strike his dagger into his throat, but 
wounded him only in the breast. Csesar having disengaged himself from 
Cimber, and caught hold of Casca’s hand, leaped from his seat, and threw 
himself upon Casca with a wonderful force ; but being at handy grips with 
him, another struck his dagger into his side, Cassius gave him a wound in 
tlie face, Brutus struck him quite through the thigh, Bucolianus wounded 
him behind the head, and he, like one enraged, and roaring like a savage 
beast, turned sometimes to one and sometimes to another ; till strength 
failing him after the wound received from Brutus, he threw the skirt of his 
robe over his face and suffered himself gently to fall before Pompey’s 
statue. They forebore not to give him many stabs after he was down ; so 
that there were three and twenty wounds found in his body. And those that 
slev/him were so eager that some of them through vehemence, without 
thinking of it, wounded each other. 


” After this murder committed in a hallowed place, and on a sacred person, 
all the assembly took their flight, both within the palace and without in the 
city. In the crowd there were several senators wounded, and some killed : 
there were slain likewise other citizens and strangers ; not with design, but 
without knowing the authors, as happens in a public tumult : for the 
gladiators, who were armed in the morning to give divertisement to the 
people, ran from the theatre to the senators’ houses ; the spectators 
affrighted, dispersed as fast as their legs would carry them, the commodities 
exposed to sale were made plunder of, the gates were shut, and many got 
upon the roofs of their houses to secure themselves from violence. Antony 
fortified himself in his house, judging that they had a design upon his life as 
well as upon Caesar’s ; and Lepidus, general of the horse, hearing upon the 
place what 
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had passed, made haste to the island in the river, where he had a legion ; 
which he drew into the Field of Mars, that he might be in readiness to 
execute the orders of Antony ; for he yielded to him, both in the quality of 
Csesar’s friend and consul. 


“The soldiers would very willingly have revenged Cesar’s death so basely 
murdered, but that they feared the senate, who favoured the murderers, and 
expected the issue of things. Caesar had no soldiery with him, for he loved 
not guards, but contented himself with ushers ; besides, he was 
accompanied by a great number of people of the robe, and whole troops of 
as well citizens as strangers, with freedmen and slaves, followed him from 
his house to the palace ; but in a moment all these crowds were vanished, 
there remained with him only three unhappy slaves ; who putting him in his 
litter, and taking it upon their shoulders, carried him, who but a little before 
was master of both sea and land. The conspirators after the execution had a 
mind to have said something to the senate ; but nobody staying to hear 
them, they twisted their robes about their left arms instead of bucklers, and 
with their bloody daggers in their hands ran through the streets, crying out, 
that they had slain the king and the tyrant ; causing to march before them a 
man carrying a cap on the head of a pike, which is the badge of liberty ; 
they exhorted likewise the people to the restoring of the commonwealth ; 
putting them in mind of the first Brutus, and the oath wherein he had 
engaged the citizens, and with them their posterity. ‘V 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER OF CASAR 


But yesterday the word of Caesai-might 

Have stood against the world ; now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

— Shakespeare. 


CASAR was assassinated in his fifty-sixth year. He fell pierced with twenty- 
three wounds, only one of which, as the physician wlio examined his body 
affirmed, was in itself mortal. In early life his health had been delicate, and 
at a later period he was subject to fits of epilepsy, which attacked him in the 
campaign of Africa, and again before the battle of Munda. Yet the energy 
and habitual rapidity of all his movements seem to prove the robust-ness of 
his constitution, at least in middle life. It may be presumed that if he had 
escaped the dagger of the assassin, he miglit, in the course of nature, have 
attained old age ; and against any open attack his position was impregnable. 
He might have lived to carry out liimself the liberal schemes which he was 
enabled only to project. But it was ordained, for inscrutable reasons, that 
their first originator should perish, and leave them to be eventually effected 
by a successor, within a quarter of a century. 


The judgment of the ancients upon this famous deed varied according to 
their interests and predilections. If, indeed, tlie republic had been 
permanently re-established, its saviour would have been hailed, perhaps, 
with unmingled applause, and commanded the favour of the Romans to a 
late posterity. Cicero, though he might have shrunk from participating in the 
deed, deemed it expedient to justify it, and saluted its authors in exulting 
accents, as tyrannicides and deliverers. But the courtiers of the later Ciesars 
branded it as a murder, or passed it over in significant silence. Virgil, who 
ventures to pay a noble compliment to Cato, and glories in the eternal 
punishment of Catiline, bestows not a word on the exploit of Brutus. Even 
Lucan, who beholds in it a stately sacrifice to the gods, admits the 
detestation with wliich it was generally regarded. Augustus, indeed, wisely 
tolerant, allowed Messalla to speak in praise of Cassias; but Tiberius woukl 
not suffer Cremutius to call him with impunity the last of the Romans. 
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Velleius, Seneca, and, above all, Valerius Maximus, express their 
abhorrence of the murder in energetic and manly tones. It was the 
mortification, they said, of the conspirators at their victim’s superiority, 
their disappointment at the slowness with which the stream of honours 
flowed to them, their envy, their vanity, anything rather than their 
patriotism, that impelled them to it. The Greek writers, who had less of 
prejudice to urge them to extenuate the deed, speak of it without reserve as 
a monstrous and abominable crime. Again, while Tacitus casts a 
philosophic glance on the opinions of others, and abstains from passing any 
judgment of his own, Suetonius allows that Ccesar was, indeed, justly slain, 
but makes no attempt to absolve his assassins. From Livy and Florus, and 
the epitomiser of Trogus, we may infer that the sentiments expressed by 
Plutarch were the same which the most reasonable of the Romans generally 
adopted ; he declared that the disorders of the body politic required the 
establishment of monarchy, and that Csesar was sent by providence, as the 
mildest physician, for its conservation. On the whole, when we consider the 
vices of the times and the general laxity of principle justly ascribed to the 
later ages of Greek and Roman heathenism, it is interesting to observe how 
little sympathy was extended by antiquity to an exploit which appealed so 
boldly to it.& 


The following extract from Suetonius’ Lives of the Ccesars is our chief 
source of knowledge as to Caisar’s personality. 


He is said to have been tall, of a fair complexion, round limbed, rather full 
faced, with eyes black and lively, very healthful, except that, towards the 
end of his life, he would suddenly fall into fainting-fits, and be frightened in 
his sleep. He was likewise twice seized with the falling sickness in tlie time 
of battle. He was so nice in the care of his person that he had not only the 
hair of his head cut and his face shaved with great exactness, but likewise 


had the hair on other parts of the body plucked out by the roots, a practice 
with which some persons upbraidingly charged him. His baldness gave him 
much uneasiness, having often found himself upon that account exposed to 
the ridicule of his enemies. He therefore used to bring forward his hair from 
the crown of his head ; and of all the honours conferred upon him by the 
senate and people, there was none which he either accepted or used with 
greater pleasure than the right of wearing constantly a laurel crown. It is 
said that he was particular in his dress. For he used the latus clavus’’ with 
fringes about the wrists, and always had it girded about him but loosely. 
This circumstance gave origin to the expression of Sulla, who often advised 
the nobility to beware of ” the loose-coated boy.” 


He first lived in Subura in a small house ; but, after his advancement to the 
pontificate, in a house belonging to the state in the Sacred way. Many 
writers say that he affected neatness in his person, and niceness in his 
entertainments : that he entirely took down again a country-seat, near the 
grove of Aricia, which he erected from the foundation, and finished at a 
vast expense, because it had not exactly suited his fancy, though he was at 
that time poor and in debt ; and that he carried about in his expeditions 
marble pavement for his tent. 


They likewise report that he invaded Britain in hopes of finding pearls, the 
bigness of which he would compare together, and examine the weight by 
poising them in his hand ; that he would purchase at any cost gems, carved 
works, and pictures, executed by the eminent masters of antiquity ; and 


1 The latus clavns was a broad stripe of purple, in tlie form of a ribbon, 
sewed to the tunic on the fore part. There were properly two such ; and it 
was broad, to distinguish it from that of the equites, who wore a narrow 
one. 
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that he would give for handsome young slaves a price so extravagant that he 
was ashamed to have it entered in the diary of his expenses. 


The same authors inform us that he constantly kept two tables in the 
provinces, one for the officers of the army, or the gentlemen of the 
provinces, and the other for such of the Roman gentry as had no 
commission in tlie troops, and provincials of the first distinction. He was so 
very exact in the management of his domestic affairs, both small and great, 
that he once put a baker in fetters, for serving him with a finer sort of bread 
than his guests ; and put to death a freedman, and a particular favourite, for 
debauching the lady of a Roman knight, though no complaint had been 
made to him of the affair. 


It is admitted by all that he was much addicted to women, as well as very 
expensive in his intrigues with them, and that he debauched many ladies of 
the highest quality ; among whom were Postumia the wife of Servius 
Sulpicius, Lollia the wife of Aulus Gabinius, Tertulla the wife of M. 
Crassus, and likewise Mucia the wife of Cn. Pompeius. For it is certain that 
the Curios, father and son, and many others, objected to Pompey in 
reproach, ” that to gratify his ambition, he married the daughter of a man 
upon whose account he had divorced his wife, after having had three 
children by her, and whom he used, with a heavy sigh, to call jEgisthus.” 
But the mistress whom of all he most loved was Servilia, the mother of M. 
Brutus ; for whom he purchased in his consulship, next after the 
commencement of their intrigue, a pearl which cost him six millions of 
sesterces ; and in the Civil War, besides other presents, consigned to her, for 
a trifling consideration, some valuable estates in land, which were exposed 
to public auction. When many persons wondered at the lowness of the 
price, Cicero facetiously observed, ” To let you know how much better a 
purchase this is than ye imagine, Tertia is deducted ” ; for Servilia was 
supposed to have prostituted her daughter Tertia to Csesar. 


That he had intrigues likewise with married women in the provinces 
appears from a distich, which was much repeated in the Gallic triumph. 


In the number of his mistresses were also some queens, such as Eunoe, a 
Moor, the wife of Bogudes, to whom and her husband he made, as Naso 
reports, many large presents. But his greatest favourite was Cleopatra, with 
whom he often revelled all night till daybreak, and would have gone with 
her through Egypt in a pleasure-boat, as far as Ethiopia, had not the army 


refused to follow him. He afterwards invited her to Rome, whence he sent 
her back loaded with honours and presents, and gave her permission to call 
by his name a son, who, according to the testimony of some Greek 
historians, resembled Ctesar both in person and gait. Mark Antony declared 
in the senate that Csesar had acknowledged the child as his own ; and that 
C. Matins, C. Oppius, and the rest of Csesar’s friends knew it to be true. On 
which occasion Oppius, as if it had been an imputation which he was called 
upon to refute, published a book to show that the child which Cleopatra 
fathered upon Caesar was not his. Helvius Cinna, tribune of the commons, 
told several persons as a fact that he had a bill ready drawn up, which 
Caesar had ordered him to get enacted in his absence, that, with the view of 
procuring issue, he might contract marriage with any one female, or as 
many as he pleased. 


It is acknowledged even by his enemies that in respect of wine he was 
abstemious. A remark is ascribed to M. Cato, “that he was the only sober 
man amongst all those who were engaged in a design to subvert the 
government.” For in regard to diet, C. Oppius informs us, he was so 
indifferent 
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for his own part, that when a person in whose house he was entertained had 
served him, instead of fresh oil, witli oil which had some sort of seasoning 
in it, and which the rest of the company would not touch, he alone ate very 
heartily of it, that he might not seem to tax the master of the house with 
inelegance or want of attention. 


He never discovered any great regard to moderation, either in his command 
of the army, or civil offices ; for we have the testimony of some writers that 
he requested money of the proconsul his predecessor in Spain, and the 
Roman allies in that quarter, for the discharge of his debts ; and some towns 
of the Lusitanians, notwithstanding they attempted no resistance to his arms 
and opened to him their gates, upon his arrival before them he plundered in 
a hostile manner. In Gaul, he rifled the chapels and temples of the gods, 
which were filled with rich presents ; and demolished cities oftener for the 


sake of plunder than for any offence they had given him. By this means 
gold became so plentiful with him that he exchanged it through Italy and 
the provinces of the empire for three thousand sesterces the pound. In his 
first consulship he stole out of the Capitol three thousand pounds’ weight of 
gold, and placed in the room of it the same weight of gilt brass. He bartered 
likewise to foreign nations and princes, for gold, the titles of allies and 
kings ; and squeezed out of Ptolemy alone near six thousand talents, in the 
name of himself and Pompey. He afterwards supported the expense of the 
Civil Wars and of his triumphs and public shows, by the most flagrant 
rapine and sacrilege. 


In point of eloquence and military achievements, he equalled at least, if he 
did not surpass, the greatest men. After his prosecution of Dolabella, he was 
indisputably esteemed among the most distinguished pleaders. Cicero, in 
recounting to Brutus the famous orators, declares ” he does not see that 
Cgesar was inferior to any one of them ; that he had an elegant, splendid, 
noble, and magnificent vein of eloquence.” And in a letter to C. Nepos, he 
writes of him in the following terms : ” What ! which of all the orators, 
who, during the whole course of their lives, have done nothing else, can you 
prefer before him ? Which of them is ever more pointed in expression, or 
more often commands your applause ? ” In his youth he seems to have 
chosen Strabo Csesar as his model ; out of whose oration for the Sardinians 
he has transcribed some passages literally into his Divinatio. He is said to 
have delivered himself with a shrill voice, and an animated action which 
was graceful. He has left behind him some speeches, among which are a 
few not genuine ; as that for Q. Metellus. These Augustus supposes, and 
with reason, to be the production of blundering writers of shorthand, who 
were not able to follow him in the delivery, rather than anything published 
by himself. For I find in some copies the title is not “for Metellus,” but ” 
what he wrote to Metellus ” ; whereas the speech is delivered in the name of 
Csesar, vindicating Metellus and himself from the aspersions cast upon 
them by their common defamers. The speech addressed “to his soldiers in 
Spain,” Augustus considers likewise as spurious. Under this title we meet 
with two ; one made, as is pretended, in the first battle, and the other in the 
last ; at which time Asinius Pollio says, he had not leisure to address the 
soldiers, on account of the sudden assault of the enemy. 


He has likewise left commentaries of his own transactions both in the Gallic 
and the civil war with Pompey ; for the author of the Alexandrian, African, 
and Spanish wars is not known with any certainty. Some think they are the 
production of Oppius, and some of Hirtius ; the latter of whom composed 
the last book, but an imperfect one, of the Gallic War. Of those 
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memoirs of Ciesar, Cicero in his Brutus speaks thus : ” He wrote his 
memoirs in a manner that greatly deserves approbation ; they are plain, 
precise, and elegant, without any affectation of ornament. In having thus 
prepared materials for such as might be inclined to compose his history, he 
may perhaps have encouraged some silly creatures to enter upon such a 
work, who will needs be dressing up his actions in all the extravagance of 
bombast ; but he has discouraged wise men from ever attem})ting the 
subject.” Hirtius delivers his opinion of the same memoirs in the following 
terms : ” So great is the approbation with which they are universally 
perused, that, instead of exciting, he seems to have precluded the efforts of 
any future historian. Yet with regard to this subject, we have more reason to 
admire him than 
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others ; for they only know how well and correctly he has written, but we 
know likewise how easily and quickly he did it.” PoUio Asinius thinks that 
they were not drawn up with much care, or with a due regard to truth : for 
he insinuates that Ciesar was too hasty of belief with respect to what was 
performed by others under him ; and that, in respect of what he transacted 
in person, he has not given a very faithful account — either with design, or 
through a defect of memory ; expressing at the same time an opinion that 
Caisar intended a new and more correct production on the subject. 


He has left behind him likewise two books of analogy, with the same 
number under the title of Anti-Cato, and a poem entitled The Journey. Of 
these books he composed the first two in his passage over the Alps, as he 
was returning to his army from holding the assizes in Hither Gaul ; the 
second work about the time of the battle of Munda ; and the last during the 
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four-and-twenty days he was upon his expedition from Rome to Further 
Spain. There are extant some letters of his to the senate, written in a manner 
never practised by any before him, for they are divided into pages in the 
form of a pocket-book ; whereas the consuls and generals, till then, used 
constantly in their letters to continue the line quite across the sheet, without 
any folding or distinction of pages. There are extant likewise some letters 
from him to Cicero, and others to his friends concernino-his domestic 
affairs ; in which, if there was occasion for secrecy, he used the alphabet in 
such a manner that not a single word could be made out. The way to 
decipher those epistles was to substitute ” d” for” a ” and so of the other 
letters respectively. Some things likewise pass under his name, said to have 
been written by him when a boy or a very young man ; as the Enco7nium of 
Hercules, a tragedy entitled (Edtpus, and a collection of apoph-thegms ; all 
which Augustus forbid to be published, in a short and plain letter to 
Pompeius Macer, whom he had appointed to direct the arrangement of his 
libraries. 


He was a perfect master of his weapons, a complete horseman, and able to 
endure fatigue beyond all belief. -UjDon a march, he used to go at the head 
of his troops, sometimes on horseback, but oftener on foot, with his head 
bare in all kinds of weather. He would travel in a post-chaise at the rate of a 
hundred miles a day, and pass rivers in his way by swimming, or supported 
with leathern bags filled with Avind, so that he often prevented all 
intelligence of his approach. 


In his expeditions, it is difficult to say whether his caution or boldness was 
most conspicuous. He never marched his army by a route which was liable 
to any ambush of the enemy, without having previously examined the 
situation of the places by his scouts. Nor did he pass over into Britain, be- 
fore he had made due inquiry respecting the navigation, the harbours, and 
the most convenient access to the island. But when advice was brought to 
him of the siege of a camp of his in Germany, he made his way to his men, 
through the enemy’s guards, in a Gallic habit. He crossed the sea from 
Brundusium and Dyrrhachium, in the winter, through the midst of the 
enemy’s fleets ; and the troops which he had ordered to follow him not 


making that haste which he expected, after he had several times sent 
messengers to expedite them, in vain, he at last went privately, and alone, 
aboard a small vessel in the night-time, with his head muffled up ; nor did 
he discover who he was, or suffer the master to desist from prosecuting the 
voyage, though the wind blew strong against them, until they were ready to 
sink. 


He was never discouraged from any enterprise, nor retarded in the 
prosecution of it, by any ill omens. When a victim which he was about to 
offer in sacrifice had made its escape, he did not therefore defer his 
expedition against Scipio and Juba. And happening to fall, upon stepping 
out of the ship, he gave a lucky turn to the omen, by exclaiming, ” I hold 
thee fast, Africa.” In ridicule of the prophecies which were spread abroad, 
as if the name of the Scipios was, by the decrees of fate, fortunate and 
invincible in that province, he retained in the camp a profligate wretch, of 
the family of the Comelii, who, on account of his scandalous life, was 
surnamed Salutio. 


He engaged in battle not only upon previous deliberation, but upon the 
sudden when an occasion presented itself ; often immediately after a march, 
and sometimes during the most dismal weather, when nobody could 
imagine he would stir. Nor was he ever backward in fighting, until towards 
the end of his life. He then was of opinion that the oftener he had come off 
with 
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success, th« less he ought to expose himself to new hazards ; and that he 
could never acquire so much by any victory as he might lose by a mis- 
carriage. He never defeated an enemy whom he did not at the same time 
drive out of their camp ; so warmly did he pursue his advantage that he 
gave them no time to rally their force. When the issue of a battle was 
doubtful, he sent away all the officers’ horses, and in the first place his own, 


that being deprived of tliat convenience for flight they might l)e under the 
greater necessity of standing their ground. 


He rode a very remarkable horse, with feet almost like those of a man, his 
hoofs being divided in such a manner as to have some resemblance to toes. 
This horse he had bred himself, and took particular care of, because the 
soothsayers interpreted those circumstances into an omen that tlie possessor 
of him would be master of the world. He backed him too himself, for the 
horse wAould suffer no other rider ; and he afterwards erected a statue of 
him before the temple of Venus Genitrix. 


He often alone, by his courage and activity, restored the fortune of a battle ; 
opposing and stopping such of his troops as fled, and turning them by the 
jaws upon the enemy ; though many of them were so terrified that a 
standard bearer, upon his stopping him, made a pass at him ; and another, 
upon a similar occasion, left his standard in his hand. 


The following instances of his resolution are equally, and even more 
remarkable. After the battle of Pharsalia, having sent his troops before him 
into Asia, as he was passing the Hellespont in a ferry boat, he met with L. 
Cassius, one of the opposite party, with ten ships of war ; whom he was so 
far from avoiding, that he advanced close up to him ; when, advising him to 
surrender, and the other complying, he took him into the boat. 


At Alexandria, in the attack of a bridge, being forced by a sudden sally of 
the enemy into a boat, and several hurrying in with him, he leaped into the 
sea, and saved himself by swimming to the next ship, which lay at the 
distance of two hundred paces ; holding up his left hand out of the water, 
for fear of wetting some papers which he held in it ; and pulling his 
general’s cloak after him with his teeth, lest it should fall into the hands of 
the enemy. 


He never estimated a soldier by his manners or fortune, but by his strength 
alone ; and treated them with equal severity and indulgence ; for he did not 
always keep a strict hand over them, except when an enemy was near. Then 
indeed he was so rigorous an exactor of discipline, that he would give no 
notice of march or battle until the moment he was to enter upon them ; that 
the troops might hold themselves in readiness for any sud-den movement ; 


and he would frequently draw them out of the camp, without any necessity 
for it, especially in rainy weather, and upon holy days. Sometimes, giving 
them warning to watch him, he would suddenly withdraw himself by day or 
night, and would oblige them to long marches, on purpose to tire them, if 
they Avere tardy. 


When at any time his soldiers were discouraged by reports of tlie great 
force of the enemy, he recovered them, not by denying the truth of what was 
said, or by diminishing the fact, but on the contrary by exaggerating every 
particular. Accordingly, w-hen his troops were under great apprehensions of 
the arrival of King Juba, he called them together, and said, ” I have to 
inform you that in a very few days the king will be here, with ten legions, 
thirty thousand horse, a hundred thousand light-armed foot, and three 
hundred elephants. Let none therefore presume to make any further inquiry, 
or to give their opinion upon the subject, but take my word for what I 
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tell you, which I have from undoubted intelligence ; otherwise I shall put 
them aboard a crazy old vessel, and leave them exposed to the mercy of the 
winds.” 


He neither took notice of all their faults, nor proportioned his punish-ments 
to the nature of them. But after deserters and mutineers he made the most 
diligent inquiry, and punished them severely ; other delinquencies he would 
connive at. Sometimes, after a successful battle, he would grant them a 
relaxation from all kinds of duty, and leave them to revel at pleasure ; being 
used to boast that his soldiers fought nothing the worse for being-perfumed. 
In his speeches, he never addressed them by the title of ” soldiers,” but by 
the softer appellation of ” fellow-soldiers ” ; and kept them in such fine 
condition that their arms were ornamented with silver and gold, not only for 
the purpose of making the better appearance, but to render the soldiers more 
tenacious of them in battle, from their value. He loved his troops to such a 
degree that, when he heard of the disaster of those under Titurius, he neither 
cut his hair nor shaved his beard until he had revenged it upon the enemy ; 


by which means he engaged extremely their affection, and rendered them to 
the last degree brave. 


Upon his entering into the Civil War, the centurions of every legion offered 
each of them to maintain a horseman at his own expense, and the whole 
army agreed to serve gratis, without either corn or pay ; those amongst them 
who were rich charging themselves with the maintenance of the poor. No 
one of them, during the whole course of the war, went over to the enemy; 
and most of those who were made prisoners, though they were offered their 
lives upon the condition of bearing arms against him, refused to accept the 
terms. They endured want, and other hardships, not only when themselves 
were besieged, but when they besieged others, to such a degree that 
Pompey, when blocked up in the neighbourhood of Dyrrhachium, upon 
seeing a sort of bread, made of an herb, which they lived upon, said, ” I 
have to do with wild beasts,” and ordered it immediately to be taken away ; 
because, if his troops should see it, they might be impressed with a 
dangerous apprehension of the hardiness and desperate resolution of the 
enemy. With what bravery they fought, one instance affords sufficient proof 
; which is, that after an unsuccessful engagement at Dyrrhachium, they 
desired him to punish them ; insomuch that their general found it more 
necessary to comfort than punish them. 


In other battles, in different parts, they defeated with ease immense armies 
of the enemy, though they were much inferior to them in number. To 
conclude, one battalion of the sixth legion held out a fort against four 
legions belonging to Pompey, during several hours ; being almost every one 
of them wounded, by the vast number of arrows discharged against them, 
and of which there were found within the ramparts a hundred and thirty 
thousand. This is no way surprising, when we consider the behaviour of 
some individuals amongst them ; such as that of Cassius Scaeva, or C. 
Acilius a common soldier. Scseva, after he had an eye struck out, was run 
through the thigh and the shoulder, and had his shield pierced in a hundred 
and twenty places, maintained obstinately the guard of a gate in a fort, with 
the command of which he was intrusted. Acilius, in the sea fight at 
Marseilles, having seized a ship of the enemy with his right hand, and that 
being cut off, in imitation of that memorable instance of resolution in 


Cynaegirus amongst the Greeks leaped into the ship, bearing down all 
before him with the boss of his shield. 


They never once mutinied during all the ten years of the Gallic War, but 
were sometimes a little refractory in the course of the Civil War. They 
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always however returned quickly to their duty, and that not through the 
compliance but the authority of their general ; for he never gave ground, but 
constantly opposed them on such occasions. The whole ninth legion he 
dismissed with ignomin}- at Placentia, though Pompey was at that time in 
arms; and would not receive them again into his service, until not only they 
had made the most humble submission and entreaty, but that the ringleaders 
in the mutiny were punished. 


When the soldiers of the tenth legion at Rome demanded their discharge 
and rewards for their service, with great threats, and no small danger to the 
city, though at that time the war was warmly carried on against him in 
Africa, he immediately, notwithstanding all the efforts of his friends, who 
endeavoured to prevent him from taking such a measure, came up to the 
legion and disbanded it. But addressing them by the title of “quirites,” 
instead of ” soldiers,” lie by this single word so thoroughly regained their 
affections that they immediately cried out they were his ”soldiers,” and 
followed him into Africa, though he had refused their service. He 
nevertheless punished the most seditious amongst them, with the loss of a 
third of their share in the plunder and the land which had been intended for 
them. 


In the service of his clients, while yet a young man, he evinced great zeal 
and fidelity. He defended the cause of a noble youth, Masintha, against 
King Hiempsal, so strenuously that in a wrangle which happened upon the 
occasion he seized by the beard the son of King Juba ; and upon Masintha 
being declared tributary to Hiempsal, while the friends of the adverse party 
were violently carrying him off, he immediately rescued him by force, kept 
him concealed in his house a long time, and when, at the expiration of his 


prajtorship, he went to Spain, he carried him with him in his litter, amidst 
his sergeants, and others who had come to attend and take leave of him. 


He always treated his friends with that good nature and kindness, that when 
C. Oppius, in travelling with him through a forest, was suddenly taken ill, 
he resigned to him the only place there was to lodge in at night, and lay 
himself upon the ground, and in the open air. When he had come to have in 
his own hands the whole power of the commonwealth, he advanced some of 
his faithful adherents, though of mean extraction, to the liighest posts in the 
government. And when he was censured for this partiality, he openly said, ” 
Had I been assisted by robbers and cut-throats in the defence of my honour, 
I should have made them the same recompense.” 


He never in any quarrel conceived so implacable a resentment as not very 
willingly to renounce it when an opportunity occurred. Though C. 
INIemmius had published some extremely virulent speeches against him, 
and he had answered him witli equal acrimony, yet he afterwards assisted 
him with his vote and interest, when he stood candidate for the consulship. 
When C. Calvus, after publishing some scandalous epigrams against him, 
endeavoured to effect a reconciliation by the intercession of friends, he 
wrote of his own accord the first letter. And wlien Valerius Catullus, who 
had, as he himself observed, in his verses upon INIamurra put such a stain 
upon his character as never could l)e obliterated, begged his pardon, he 
invited him to supper the same day ; and continued to take uj) his lodging 
with his father occasionally, as he had been accustomed to do. 


His disposition was naturally averse to severity in retaliation. After he had 
made tlie pirates, by wliom he had been taken, prisoners, because he had 
sworn he would crucify tliem, lie did so indeed ; but ])reviously to the 
execution of that sentence, ordered tlieir throats to be cut. He could never 
bear the thought of doing any harm to Cornelius Phagita, who had 
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kidnapped him in the night, with the design of carrying him to Sulla ; and 
from whose custody, not without much difficulty and a large bribe likewise, 


he had been able to extricate himself. Philemon, his secretary, who had 
made a promise to his enemies to poison him, he put to death only, without 
torture. When he was summoned as a witness against P. Clodius, his wife 
Pompeia’s gallant, who was prosecuted for a pollution of religious 
ceremonies, he declared he knew nothing of the affair, though his mother 
Aurelia and his sister Julia gave the court an exact and full account of the 
transaction. And being asked why then he had divorced his wife : ” 
Because,” said he, ” I would have those of my family untainted, not only 
with guilt, but with the suspicion of it likewise.” 


Both. in the administration of government and his behaviour towards the 
vanquished party in the Civil War, he showed a wonderful moderation and 
clemency. And whilst Pompey declared that he would consider all those as 
enemies who did not take arms in defence of the republic, he desired it to be 
understood that he should regard all those who remained neuter as his 
friends. In respect of all those to whom he had, on Pompey’s 
recommendation, given any command in the army, he left them at perfect 
liberty to go over to him, if they pleased. When some proposals were made 
at Ilerda for a surrender, which gave rise to a free communication between 
the two camps, and Afranius and Petreius, upon a sudden change of 
resolution, had put to the sword all Ciesar’s men that were found in the 
camp, he scorned to imitate the base treachery which they had practised 
against himself. In the field of Pharsalia, he called out to the soldiers ” to 
spare their fellow-citizens,” and afterwards gave liberty to every man in his 
army to save an enemy. None of them, so far as appears, lost their lives but 
in battle, excepting only Afranius, Faustus, and young Lucius Csesar ; and 
it is thought that even they were put to death without his consent. Afranius 
and Faustus had borne arms against him, after their pardon had been 
granted them ; and L. Ciesar had not only in the most cruel manner 
destroyed with fire and sword his freedmen and slaves, but cut to pieces the 
wild beasts which he had prepared for the entertainment of the people. And 
finally, a little before his death, he granted liberty to all whom he had not 
before pardoned, to return into Italy, and admitted them to a capacity of 
bearing offices both civil and military. 


He even erected again the statues of Sulla and Pompey, which had been 
thrown down by the populace. And any machinations against him, or 


reflections upon him, he chose rather to put a stop to than punish. 
Accordingly, with regard to any conspiracies against him which were 
discovered, or nightly cabals, he went no further than to intimate by a 
proclamation that he knew of them ; and as to those who indulged 
themselves in the liberty of reflecting severely upon him, he only warned 
them in a public speech not to persist in their obloquy. He bore with great 
moderation a virulent libel written against liim by Aulus Ccecina, and the 
abusive lampoons of Pitholaus, most highly reflecting on his reputation. 


His other actions and declarations, however, with regard to the public, so far 
outweigh all his good qualities, that it is thought he abused his power and 
was justly cut off. For he not only accepted of excessive honours, as the 
consulship every year successively, the dictatorship for life, and the 
superintendency of the public manners, but likewise the titles of ” 
imperator,” and ” father of his country,” besides a statue amongst the kings, 
and a throne in the place allotted to the senators in the theatre. He even 
suffered some things to be decreed for him that were unsuitable to the 
greatest of human 
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kind ; such as a golden chair in tlie senate house and upon the bench when 
he sat for the trial of causes, a stately chariot in the Circensian procession, 
temples, altars, images near the gods, a bed of state in the temples, a 
peculiar priest, and a college of priests, like those appointed in honour of 
Pan, and that one of the months should be called b}’ his name. He indeed 
both assumed to himself, and granted to others, every kind of distinction at 
pleasure. In his third and fourth consulship he had only the title of the 
office, being content with the power of dictator, which was conferred upon 
him at the same time ; and in both years he substituted other consuls in his 
room, during the three last months ; so that in the intervals he held no 
assemblies of the people for the election of magistrates, excepting only 
tribunes and ?ediles of the commons ; and appointed officers, under the 
name of prefects, instead of the pr.Ttors, to administer the affairs of the city 
during his absence. The honour of the consulship, which had just become 
vacant by the sudden death of one of the consuls, he instantly conferred, the 


day before the 1st of January, upon a person who requested it of him, for a 
few hours. 


With the same unwarrantable freedom, regardless of the constant usage of 
his country, he nominated the magistrates for several years to come. He 
granted the insignia of the consular dignity to ten persons of prietorian rank. 
He called up into the senate some who had been made free of the city, and 
even natives of Gaul, who were little better than barbarians. He likewise 
appointed to the management of the mint and the public revenue of the state 
some of his own servants ; and entrusted the command of three legions, 
which he left at Alexandria, to an old catamite of his, the son of his 
freedman Rufinus. 


He gave way to the same extravagance in his public conversation, as T. 
Ampius informs us; according to whom he said: “The commonwealth is 
nothing but a name, without substance, or so much as the appearance of 
any. Sulla was an illiterate fellow to la}? down the dictatorship. “len ought 
to be more cautious in their converse with me, and look upon what I say as 
a law.” To such a pitch of arrogance did he proceed that, Avhen a 
soothsayer brought him word that the entrails of a victim opened for 
sacrifice were without a heart, he said : ” The entrails will be more 
favourable when I please ; and it ought not to be regarded as any ill omen if 
a beast should be destitute of a heart.” 


But what brought upon him the greatest and most invincible odium was his 
receiving the whole body of the senate sitting, when they came to wait upon 
him before the temple of Venus Genitrix, with many honourable decrees in 
liis favour. Some say, as he attempted to rise, he was held down by C. 
Balbus. Others say lie did not attempt it at all, but looked somewhat 
displeased at C. Trebatius, who put him in mind of standing up. This 
behaviour appeared tlie more intolerable in him because, when one of the 
tribunes of the commons, Pontius Aquila, would not rise up to him, as in his 
triumph he passed by the place where they sat, he was so much offended, 
that he cried out, “Well then, master tribune, take the government out of my 
hands.” And for some days after, lie never promised a favour to any person, 
without this proviso, “if Pontius Aquila will allow of it.” 


To this extraordinary affront upon the senate, he added an action yet more 
outrageous. For when, after the sacrifice of the Latin festival, he was 
returning home, amidst the incessant and unusual acclamations of the 
people, one of the crowd put upon a statue of him a laurel crown, with a 
white ribbon tied round it, and the tribunes of the commons, Ki)idius 
MariiUus and Ceesetius Flavus, ordered the ribbon to be taken away and 
the man to be 
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carried to prison ; being much concerned either that the mention of his 
advancement to regal power had been so unluckily made, or, as he 
pretended, that the glory of refusing it had been thus taken from him, he 
reprimanded the tribunes very severely, and dismissed them both from their 
office. From that day forward, he was never able to wipe off the scandal of 
affecting the name of king ; though he replied to the people, when they 
saluted him by that title, ” My name is CfEsar, not King.” And at the feast 
of the Lupercalia, when the consul Antony in the rostra put a crown upon 
his head several times, he as often put it away, and sent it into the Capitol to 
Jupiter. A report was extremely current that he had a design of removing to 
Alexandria or Ilium, whither he proposed to transfer the strength of the 
empire, and to leave the city to be administered by his friends. To this report 
it was added that L. Cotta, one of the fifteen commissioners entrusted with 
the care of the Sibyl’s books, would make a motion in the house that, as 
there was in those books a prophecy that the Parthians should never be 
subdued but by a king, C?esar should have that title. ^ This was why the 
conspirators precipitated the execution of their design.c 


APPIAN COMPARES C-ASAR WITH ALEXANDER 


” Happy in all things, magnificent ; and with just reason comparable to 
Alexander ; for they were both beyond measure ambitious, warlike, ready in 
the execution of what they had resolved and hardy in dangers ; they spared 
not their bodies ; and in war relied not so much upon their conduct, as upon 


their bravery and good fortune. The one went a long journey in a country 
without water to go to Amnion, happily crossed over the bottom of the 
Pamphylian Gulf, the sea being retired as if his genius had locked up the 
waters ; as another time marching in the champian, it caused it to cease 
from raining. He navigated an unknown sea ; being in the Indies, he first 
scaled the walls of a city, and leaped down alone into the midst of his 
enemies, receiving thirteen wounds ; was always victorious ; and whatever 
war he was engaged in, he ended it in one or two battles. 


” In Europe he subdued many barbarous people, and reduced them under 
his obedience, together with the Grecians, a fierce people, and lovers of 
liberty, who never before obeyed any person but Philip ; who commanded 
them for some time under the honourable title of general of the Greeks. He 
carried his arms almost through all Asia with an incredible celerity. And to 
comprise in a word the happiness and power of Alexander, all the countries 
he saw he conquered ; and as he was designing to conquer the rest, he died. 


” As for CcBsar, passing the Ionian Sea in the midst of winter, he found it 
calm, as well as the British Ocean, which he passed without any knowledge 
of it in a time when his pilots, driven by storm against the English rocks, 
lost their ships ; another time embarking alone by night in a little boat, and 
rowing against the waves, he commanded the pilot to hoist sail and rather to 
consider the fortune of Caesar than the sea. He threw himself more than 
once all alone into the midst of his enemies, when his men were all struck 
with panic fear ; and is the only general of the Romans that ever fought 
thirty times in pitched battle against the Gauls, and subdued in Gaul forty 
nations, before so dreadful to the Romans, that in the law dispensing with 


[1 This iuteresting extract contains, of course, much unfounded gossip. In 
general we should set down as historical those acts and sayings only which 
could be known to the public or which were immediately recorded. | 
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priests and old men from g’oing to war, the wars against the Gauls are 
excepted, and tlie priests and all men obliged to bear arms. Before 


Alexandria, seeing himself alone enclosed upon a bridge, he laid down his 
purple, threw himself into the sea, and pursued by his enemies, swam a long 
time under water, only b}^ intervals lifting up his head to take breath ; till 
coming near his ships, he held up his hands, was known, and so saved. 


” For the civil wars, whicli he neither inidertook out of fear (as he himself 
says), or out of ambition, he had to deal with the greatest generals of the 
age, fighting at the head of many great armies ; not barbarian, but Romans, 
encouraged by their former actions, and by their good fortune, yet lie 
defeated them all ; and not one of them but he ruined in a fight or two. But 
we cannot say of him as of Alexander, that he was never overcome ; for he 
suffered once a great loss against the Gauls, under the conduct of Titurius 
and Cotta, his lieutenants. In Spain his army was so near blocked up by 
Petreius and Afranius, that he wanted but little of being besieged. At 
Dyrrhachium and in Africa they turned their backs; and in Spain, against 
the young Pompeius they fled. 13ut for Ciesar himself, he was always 
undaunted ; and whatever war he engaged in, came off in the end victorious 
; and the Roman Empire, which now extends itself by sea and land, from 
the Euphrates to the Atlantic Ocean, was brought under his power, partly by 
his valour, and partly by his clemency. He settled himself much better than 
Sulla, and governed himself with more moderation ; for being king in 
effect, in spite of all the world, he took not that name. 


” At last, making his preparations for other wars, he was surprised by death 
as well as Alexander. Their armies were also alike ; for the soldiers of both 
were cheerful in fight and hardy, but stubborn and mutinous when over- 
wrought with labour. The deaths of both of them were equally mourned and 
lamented by their armies, who attributed to them divine honours. They were 
both well made in body and of noble aspect ; both descended from Jupiter ; 
one by Eacus and Hercules, and the other by Anchises and Venus. Though 
they were inflexible when resisted, they were easier to pardon and be 
reconciled, and likewise to do good to such as they had vanquished ; 
contented themselves with the victory. 


” Hitherto the comparison is just, save only that their beginnings were not 
equal ; for Alexander began with the quality of a king, in which he had been 
before instructed by his father Philip ; but Ca3sar was only a private man ; 


and though he were of an illustrious race, yet his fortunes were much 
encumbered. They both despised the ‘presages that threatened them, Anth- 
out injuring those divines who foretold their death ; and almost the same 
signs happened to them, and a like event ; for in the sacrifices made by one 
and the other twice, they found not the chief of the entrails of the victims ; 
the first time they were only threatened with great danger. Alexander’s 
happened when besieging the Oxydracw, being mounted first upon the wall, 
and the too great weight breaking the ladders behind him, he beheld himself 
deserted by his men, and threw himself into the midst of his enemies, where 
having received many wounds on his breast and a great blow on the neck, 
he was ready to die, when the Macedonians, touched with shame, broke 
open the gates and relieved him. 


” The like liappened to Cresar in Spain in the figlit between him and young 
Pompeius ; where, seeing his men went on trembling, he advanced betwixt 
the two armies, received two hundred darts on his buckler, till such time as 
fear having given place to shame, all the army ran in and secured him from 
the danger. Thus the first entrails without the chief 
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threatened only danger of death, but the second were certain presage of 
death itself. Pythagoras the divine, after having sacrificed, said to 
Apollodorus, who feared Alexander and Hephsestion, that he need fear 
nothing, for they both should shortly die. Hephsestion, dying some time 
after, Apollodorus, doubting lest there might be some conspiracy formed 
against the king, gave him notice of the prediction ; he only laughed at it ; 
and informing himself of Pythagoras what those presages meant, he told 
him it was a sign of death ; whereupon he again laughed, praising 
Apollodorus’ love and the divine’s freedom. 


” As for Ctesar, the last time he went to the senate, as we have said a little 
before, the same presage presenting, he said, smiling, he had seen the like in 
Spain, to which the augur answering that lie was then in danger, but now 
the sign was mortal, he yielded in some measure to that advice, and offered 
another sacrifice ; but tired with the length of the ceremony, entered the 


palace and perished. There happened to Alexander the same thing; for when 
he returned from the Indies to Babylon with his army, being come nigh the 
city, the Chaldeans counselled him to defer his entry ; to whom having 
given this verse for answer, 


‘Who promises most good’s tLe best divine,’ 


they besought him at last that he would not let his army enter with their 
faces to the west ; but would fetch a compass, that in entering they might 
see the rising sun and the city. It is said he would have obeyed them in this ; 
but in marching about he met with a marshy ground, which made him slight 
the second as well as the first advice, so that he entered the city with his 
face to the west. Some time after embarking upon the Euphrates, and going 
down to the river Pallakopas, which receives the Euphrates and carries its 
waters into marshes and pools which might happen to drown all Assyria, he 
resolved to make a dam ; and it is said that going down the river he laughed 
at the Chaldeans because he had gone into Babylon and come out of it again 
in a boat without any harm ; but death attended him at his return from this 
voyage. 


” Csesar’s raillery with the augur, who told him the ides of March were fatal 
to him, was much alike ; he answered him jeering, the ides were come, and 
yet he was killed the same day. So that herein there was great agreement 
between them, both in the presages they received from the divines without 
being offended, their raillery, and the event of the prediction. They were 
likewise great lovers of the sciences, as well of their own country as 
strangers’. Alexander conferred with the Brachmanes, who were esteemed 
the most subtile and sagacious of the Indians, as the Magi are of the 
Persians. Csesar did the like with the Egyptians when he re-established 
Cleopatra in her kingdom, which occasioned him when the peace was made 
to reform many things amongst the Romans ; and that after the example of 
the Egyptians he regulated the year by the course of the sun, which before 
was governed by the moon ; and so till then were unequal, by reason of the 
intercalary days. It happened to him likewise that one of those who 
conspired his death escaped, but were all punished as they deserved by his 
son, and as the murderers of Philip were by Alexander.” e 


From this we turn to what is probably the most masterly estimate of 
Caesar’s character and abilities ever penned by a student of Roman history. 
It is the estimate of one who is an enthusiastic admirer of Cccsar’s genius, 
but also a keen historical critic. 
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The new monarch of Rome, the first ruler over the whole extent of Roman 
and Hellenic civilisation, Caius Julius Ca3sar was in his fifty-sixth year — 
he was born the 12lh of July, 100 B.C. — when the battle of Thapsus, the 
last of the long chain of victories which led to sucli important 
consequences, gave the decision of the world’s future into his hands. Few 
men’s quality has been so severely tested as that of this creative genius, the 
only one that Rome and the last that the ancient world produced — that 
world which was to continue to march in the paths he had marked out for it, 
till tlie time of its own downfall. 


A scion of one of the oldest of the noble families of Latium, which traced 
its genealog }- back to the heroes of the Iliad and the kings of Rome, and 
even as far as Venus Aphrodite, a goddess common to both nations, the 
years of his boyhood and young manhood had gone by as those of the noble 
youtlis of that epoch were wont to pass. He too had tasted both the frotli 
and the lees of the cup of fashionable life, had recited and declaimed, had 
occupied his leisure with the pursuit of literature and the making of verses, 
had dallied with every species of love-making, and had been initiated into 
all the mysteries of shaving, hair-curling, and ruffles, which belonged to the 
science of dress as understood at that period, besides the far more difficult 
art of always borrowing and never paying. But the pliant steel of that nature 
resisted even these shallow and ruinous courses ; Cajsar’s bodily vigour 
remained unimpaired, as did the temper of his mind and heart. In fencing 
and riding he was a match for any of his soldiers, and his swimming saved 
his life at Alexandria ; the incredible speed with which he travelled, 
generally by night so as to gain time, — a direct contrast to the procession- 
like slowness with which Pompey moved from one place to another, — was 


the astonishment of his contemporaries and not the least important factor in 
liis success. 


As his body, so was his spirit. His marvellous insight revealed itself in the 
sureness and practical character of all his arrangements even when he gave 
orders without personal investigation. His memory was incomparable and it 
was easy for him to carry on several affairs concurrently and with equal 
precision. Gentleman, genius, and monarch, he still had a heart. As long as 
lie lived he preserved the purest reverence for his excellent mother Aurelia, 
his father liaving died early ; on his wife, and more especially on his 
daughter Julia, he bestowed a worthy affection which was not without its 
effect on politics. In their several ways the ablest and worthiest men of his 
time both of higher and lower rank stood to him in relations of mutual trust. 
As he never aband(med his adherents in Pompey’s ungenerous and heartless 
fashion, but stood by his friends unshaken in good and evil days, and this 
not merely from calculation, so also many of them, like Aulus Hirtius and 
Caius Matins, gave noble witness of their attachment to him even after his 
death. 


If in a nature so harmoniously organised one particular side may be dwelt 
upon as characteristic, it is this that anything of an ideological or visionary 
character Avas far removed from it. It is needless to say that Csesar was a 
passionate man, for there is no genius without passion ; but his passions 
were never stronger than he. He had been young, and song, love, and wine 
had I)layed their part in his joyous existence ; but they did not penetrate the 
inmost heart of his being. Literature attracted his long and earnest attention 
; but if the Homeric Achilles kept Alexander awake, Caesar in his sleep-less 
hours prepared considerations on the inflections of Latin nouns and verbs. 
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He made verses, as every one did at that time, but they were feeble ; on the 
other hand he was interested in astronomical subjects and in those of 
physical science. 


If for Alexander wine was and remained the dispeller of care, the temperate 
Roman entirely avoided it after the period of his youthful revels. Like all 
those who have been surrounded in youth by the full glow of the love of 
women, its imperishable glamour still rested on him ; even in later years 
love adventures and successes with women still came in his way, and he 
still retained a certain dandyism in his outward bearing, or, more correctly, a 
joy-ous consciousness of the masculine beauty of his own appearance. The 
laurel wreaths with which he appeared in public in later j^ears were 
carefully disposed so as to cover the baldness of which he was painfully 
sensible, and he would doubtless have given many of his victories if that 
could have brought back his youthful locks. 


But however gladly he may have played the monarch amongst the women, 
he was only amusing himself with them and allowed them no influence 
over him ; even his much-talked-of relations with Queen Cleopatra were 
only entered into for the purpose of masking a weak point in his political 
position. Caesar was thoroughly matter-of-fact and a true realist ; and what 
he attempted and performed was carried through and effected by that 
coolness which was his most essential quality and itself a manifestation of 
genius. To it he owed the power of living actively in the present and 
undisturbed by memory and expectation, as well as the ability to act at each 
moment with all his force and to apply his full genius to the smallest and 
most casual beginnings. He owed to it also the versatility with which he 
grasped and mastered whatever the understanding can seize and the will 
compel, the confident carelessness with which he commanded his words 
and sketched his plans of campaign, the ” marvellous joyousness ” which 
remained faithful to him in good and evil days, and the complete self- 
dependence which allowed no favourite nor mistress, nor even a friend to 
exercise power over him. 


But it is to this perspicacity that we may also trace the fact that Ca?sar 
never deluded himself concerning the power of fate and human capabilities 
; for him the kindly veil was lifted which hides from man the insufficiency 
of his toil. However cleverly he might lay his plans and weigh all the 
possibilities, there was always present with him a feeling that in all things 
fortune, that is chance, must contribute the largest part ; and with this may 
be connected the fact that he so often gave odds to fate, and in particular 


again and again hazarded his person with foolhardy indifference. As men of 
unusual intelligence have betaken themselves to games of pure chance, so 
too there was in Caesar’s rationalism a point where in a certain sense he 
came in touch with mysticism. 


From such materials a statesman could not fail to be produced. Caesar was 
a statesman from his earliest youth and in the deepest sense of the word, 
and his aim was the highest which a man may set before himself — the 
political, military, intellectual, and moral revival of his own deeply fallen 
nation and that still more deeply fallen Hellenic people which was so 
closely allied with his own. The hard school of thirty years’ experience had 
changed his views concerning the means by which this goal was to be 
attained ; his aim remained the same in the days of hopeless depression as 
in the fullness of unlimited power, in the days when as a demagogue and 
conspirator he glided to it by obscure paths and in those in which as 
participant of the highest power and then as monarch, he created his works 
in the full sunshine before the eyes of a world. All the measures of a 
permanent character 
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which originated with him at the most various times ranged themselves in 
their appropriate places in the great scheme. Strictly, therefore, we should 
not speak of solitary performances of Caisar ; he created nothing solitary. 


Cjesar the orator has been justly praised for his virile eloquence, which 
made a mock of all the advocate’s art and like the clear flame gave light and 
warmth at the same time. Ciesar the writer has been justly admired for the 
inimitable simplicity of his com])osition, the singular purity and beauty of 
his language. The greatest masters in the military art in all periods have 
justly praised Cresar the general who, emancipated as no other has been 
from the entanglements of routine and tradition, always managed to find 
that method of warfare by which in a particular case the enemy might be 
vanquished and which is consequently the right one in that case. With the 
certaint}’ of a diviner he found the right means for every purpose, after 
defeat stood like William of Orange ready for battle, and ended every 


campaign without exception with victory. He applied in unsurpassed 
perfection that principle of warfare whose employment distinguishes 
militar) genius from the ability of an ordinary officer — namely, the 
principle of the swift movement of masses ; and found security for victory 
not in great numbers but in swift movement, not in long preparations but in 
swift and even rash action even with inadequate resources. 


But with Ciesar all this is only subsidiary ; he was indeed a great orator, 
writer, and general, but he only became eacli of these because he was an 
accomplished statesman. The soldier in him, in particular, plays an entirely 
incidental role, and one of the most remarkable peculiarities which 
distinguishes him from Alexander, Hannibal, and Napoleon is that in him 
not the commander but the demagogue was the starting-jwint of his political 
activity. According to his original plan he had intended to attain his goal as 
Pericles and Caius Gracchus had done, without having recourse to arms; 
and as leader of the popular party he had moved for the space of eighteen 
years exclusively in the sphere of political plans and intrigues, before, 
unwillingly convinced of the necessity of military support, he placed 
himself at the head of an army at a time when he was already forty years 
old. It was explicable enough that at a later period he should have still 
remained more statesman than general ; as Cromwell also transformed 
himself from leader of the opposition into a military chief and democratic 
king and, on the whole, little as the puritan prince may seem to resemble the 
dissolute Roman, he is of all statesmen perhaps the one who is most closely 
allied to Ciesar both in his development and in his aims and achievements. 


Even in Cccsar’s manner of warfare his impromptu generalsliip is still 
clearly recognisable ; the lieutenant of artillery who had risen to be general 
is not more distinctly apparent in Napoleon’s enterprises against England 
and Egypt than is the demagogue metamorphosed into a general in the like 
undertakings of Cfesar. A trained officer would hardly have laid aside the 
most important military considerations for political reasons of a not very 
imperative nature, as Caesar frequently did, the most astonishing instance 
being the occasion of his landing in Epirus. Individual proceedings of his 
are consequently blameworthy in a military sense. But tlie general loses 
only what the statesman gains. 


The statesman’s task, like Caesar’s genius, is of a universal character; 
though he turns his attention to the most complex and diverse affairs, yet 
they all without exce])tion have tlieir bearing on the one great goal which 
he serves with boundless lidelity and consistency ; and of all the numerous 
phases and directions of his great activity he never gave the preference to 
one above 
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another. Although a master of the military art, he nevertheless, with a 
statesman’s foresight, did his utmost to avoid civil war, and even when he 
began it to earn no bloody laurels. Although the founder of a military 
monarchy, he exerted an energy unexampled in history to prevent the 
formation of either a hierarchy of marshals or a praetorian government. He 
preferred the sciences of arts and peace to those of war. 


The most noteworthy characteristic of his work as a statesman is its perfect 
harmony. In fact all the necessary qualifications for this most difficult of all 
human tasks were united in Caesar. Realist through and through, he never 
allowed consecrated tradition and the images of the past to trouble him ; 
nothing was of any importance to him in politics save the living present and 
intelligent law, as in the character of a grammarian he set aside historical 
and antiquarian inquiry and only recognised, on the one hand the usages of 
the living language, on the other the laws of conformity. A born ruler, he 
swayed the minds of men as the wind drives the clouds, and compelled the 
most diverse characters to abandon themselves to him — the simple citizen 
and the rough soldier, the noble ladies of Rome and the fair princesses of 
Egypt and Mauretania, the brilliant cavalry leader and the calculating 
banker. 


His talent for organisation was wonderful ; Caesar forced his coalition and 
his legions into close union and held them firmly together as no other 
statesman ever did with his allies, nor any general with an army composed 
of unruly and conflicting elements ; never did ruler judge his instruments 
with so keen an eye and put each in its appropriate place. He was a 
monarch, but ke never played the king. Even as absolute master of Rome he 
retained the bearing of a party leader ; perfectly pliant and complaisant, 
eas}/ and agreeable in conversation and courteous to all, he appeared to 
desire to be nothing more than the first among his equals. Caesar entirely 
avoided the mistake of so many men otherwise as great as he — that of 
carrying the spirit of the military commander into politics ; however great 
the temptation arising from his vexatious relations with the senate, he never 
had recourse to such acts of brute force as that of the 18th Brumaire. Caesar 
was a monarch, but he was never caught by the glamour of tyranny. He is 
perhaps the only one among the Lord’s mighty ones, who in great things as 
in small never acted in response to fancy or caprice but in all cases in 
accordance with his duty as a ruler, and who, when he looked back on his 
life, might indeed deplore miscalculations but could repent of none of the 
errors of passion. There is nothing in the story of Caesar’s life which can 
compare even in a small degree with those ebullitions of poetic sensuality, 
with the murder of Clitus or the burning of Persepolis, of which the history 
of his great predecessor in the East has to tell. Finally he is perhaps the only 
one of those mighty ones who preserved to the very end of his career a 
statesman-like sense of the possible and impossible and who did not 
shipwreck on the great problem which is the hardest of all for natures of the 
grand order, the problem of recognising the natural limits of success even at 
its very pinnacle. 


What was practicable he performed, and never neglected the attainable 
good for the sake of the impossible better; never disdained at least to 
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mitigate an incurable evil by some palliative. But where he perceived that 
fate had spoken he always listened. Alexander at the Hypanis, Napoleon in 
Moscow turned back because they were compelled to do so, and reproached 
fate because she granted only limited success. Ciesar at the Thames and the 
Rhine retired of his own free will, and at the Danube and Euphrates laid no 
extravagant schemes for the conquest of the world, but merely planned the 
execution of some carefully considered frontier regulations. 


Such was this singular man whom it seems so easy and is so hopelessly 
difficult to describe. His whole nature is pellucidly clear, and concerning 
him tradition has preserved more abundant and vivid details than of any of 
his peers in the ancient world. Such a personality might indeed be 
conceived as shallower or more profound but not really in different ways ; 
to every not wholly perverse inquirer this lofty figure has appeared with the 
same essential traits, and yet none has succeeded in restoring it in clear 
outline. The secret lies in its completeness. Humanly and historically 
speaking Caisar stands at that point of the equation at which the great 
conflicting principles of life neutralise one another. Possessing the greatest 
creative force and yet at the same time the most penetrating intelligence, no 
longer a youth but not yet an old man, highest in will and highest in 
achievement, filled with republican ideals and yet a born king, a Roman to 
the deepest core of his being and again destined to reconcile and unite 
Roman and Hellenic civilisations both externally and in their inward 
relations— Ci,esar is the complete and perfect man. This is why in him 
more than in any other historical personality we miss the so-called 
characteristic traits, which are really nothing else than deviations from the 
natural human development. What are taken for these at the first superficial 
glance reveal themselves on closer inspection, not as individual qualities, 
but as the peculiarities of the period of civilisation or of the nation ; thus as 
his youthful adventures are common to him and to all his gifted 


contemporaries who were similarly situated, so his unpoetic but energetic 
and logical nature is mainly Roman. 


Besides this it is in accordance with Caesar’s perfectly human character that 
he was in the highest degree dependent on time and place ; for there is no 
such thing as humanity pure and simple ; the living man can but exhibit the 
qualities of a given nation and a particular stamp of civilisation. Ctesar was 
a perfect man only because he had placed himself, as none other had done, 
in the central stream of the tendencies of his day, and because more than 
any other he possessed the essential characteristic of the Roman nation, the 
true citizen quality in its perfection ; while his Hellenism also was only that 
which had long since become closely intertwined with the national spirit of 
the Italians. 


But herein lies the difficulty, we might perhaps say the impossibility, of 
giving a distinct portrait of Ctesar. As the artist can paint anything save 
perfect beauty, so also the historian, where once in a thousand years he 
encounters perfection, can only be silent before it. For the rule may indeed 
be laid down, but we have only a negative idea of tlie absence of defect ; 
nature’s secret, of uniting the normal and the individual in their fullest 
manifestations, cannot be expressed. Nothing is left us but to duly 
appreciate those who saw this perfection and to obtain a dim idea of the 
imperishable reflection which rests on the works created by this great 
nature. It is true that these also show the mark of his age. The Roman 
himself might be cotnpared with his young Greek predecessor not merely as 
an equal but as a superior ; but the world had grown old since 
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then and its youthful lustre had grown dim. Caesar’s work was no longer, 
like that of Alexander, a joyous effort to advance towards the immeasurable 
distance ; he was engaged in construction, and that from ruins, and was 
satisfied to work as profitably and securely as possible in the wide but 
defined sphere already indicated. The fine poetic sense of the nations is 
therefore justified in paying no heed to the unpoetic Roman, while it has 
surrounded the son of Philip with all the golden splendour of poetry and all 


the rainbow colours of legend. But with equal justice the political life of 
nations has for thousands of years returned again and again to the lines 
which Csesar traced, and if the peoples to whom the world belongs still 
apply his name to the chiefest of their monarchs, there is in this a profound 
warning and one, unfortunately, also calculated to rouse feelings of shame. 


mommsen’s estimate of Cesar’s work 


Caesar had been a leader of the popular party from a very early period and 
as it were by hereditary right, and for thirty years he had upheld its shield 
without ever changing or even hiding his colours ; even as monarch he was 
still a democrat. As he entered into the entire inheritance of his party, of 
course with the exception of the wrong-headed notions of Catiline and 
Clodius, cherished the bitterest and even a personal hatred towards the 
aristocracy and the true aristocrats, and retained unaltered the principal 
watchwords of the Roman democracy — namely, the amelioration of the 
position of debtors, foreign colonization, the gradual abolition of the 
existing differences of privilege between the various classes in the state and 
the emancipation of the executive power from the senate ; so his monarchy 
also was so little in conflict with the democracy that, on the contrary, it was 
through it that the latter first attained completion and fulfilment. For this 
monarchy was no oriental despotism by the grace of God, but a monarchy 
such as Caius Gracchus wished to found, such as Pericles and Cromwell 
founded — the representation of the people by the man who possessed its 
supreme and unlimited trust. Thus the ideas which underlie Csesar’s work 
were not exactly new ; but their development, in the last instance always the 
main thing, belongs to him, and to him the grandeur of the realisation which 
might have surprised even the originating genius could he have seen it, and 
which has inspired and will ever inspire all who have encountered it in 
actual operation or in the mirror of history, whatever the historical period or 
political complexion to which they may belong, with deeper and deeper 
emotion and wonder according to the measure of their capacity for 
comprehending human and historical greatness. 


This is perhaps the right place to expressly declare what the historian 
always tacitly assumes and to enter a protest against the custom common 


alike to simplicity and dishonesty, the custom of employing the praise and 
blame of history independent of the special conditions, as phrases of 
general application, in this case of transforming the verdict on Csesar into a 
judgment on so-called Caesarism. In truth the history of past centuries 
should be the teacher of that in progress, but not in the common sense, as 
though men could read the junctures of the present in the records of the past 
and in those on the art of political diagnosis and prescriptions could read up 
the symptoms and their remedies ; but history is only instructive in so far as 
the study of ancient civilisations reveals the general organic conditions of 
civilisation itself, with those primary forces which are everywhere 
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the same and those combinations which are everywhere different, and in so 
far as, instead of producing unthinking imitation, it guides and inspires 
independent creations on okl lines. In this sense the histor} of Ciesar and 
the Roman Ctesarship, with all the unsurpassed greatness of the master 
workman and all the historical necessity of the work, is verily a keener 
criticism of modern autocracy than the hand of man could write. 


By the same law of nature in accordance with which the most in-signiiicant 
organism is infinitely superior to the most cunning machine, any 
constitution, however defective, which allows free play for the spontaneous 
action of a majority of citizens is infinitely superior to absolutism, even 
though conducted with the greatest amount of humanity and genius ; for the 
former is capable of development, and is therefore living, the latter remains 
what it is, that is it is dead. This law of nature also asserted itself in the case 
of the absolute military monarchy of Rome, and only the more completely 
because under the inspired guidance of its creator and in the absence of any 
real complications with foreign countries the development of that monarchy 
was less hampered and limited than any similar government. From the time 
of Csesar, as Gibbon long ago pointed out, the Roman Empire had only an 
external cohesion and was only extended in mechanical fashion, whilst 
inwardly it wholly withered and expired with himself. If at the 
commencement of the autocracy and especially in Ccesar’s own mind there 
still prevailed a sanguine hope of a union of free popular development with 
absolute rule, even the government of the highly gifted emperors of the 
Julian line soon taught in terrible fashion how far it is possible to mingle 
fire and water in one vessel. 


Ccesar’s work was necessary and beneficial, not because it did or could of 
itself bring blessing, but because an absolute military monarchy was the 
least of evils and the logical and necessary conclusion determined by the 
ancient organisation, founded as it was on slavery and entirely alien to 
republican and constitutional representation, and by the legal constitution of 
the city, which in the course of five hundred years had ripened into an 


oligarchical absolutism. But history will not consent to diminish the honour 
of the true Csesar because where there are spurious Caesars a similar device 
may bewilder simplicity and furnish evil with an opportunity for lying and 
fraud. History too is a bible, and if it no more than the latter can defend 
itself from being misunderstood by the fool or quoted by the devil, it too 
will be in a position to endure and render his due to each.d 


Mark Antony (From a bust at Rome) 


CHAPTER XXVII. THE LAST DAYS OF THE REPUBLIC 


The noble Brutus Hath told you Csesar was ambitious : If it were so, it was 
a grievous fault ; And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 


— Shakespeare. 


While the conspirators were at their bloody work, the mass of the senators 
rushed in confused terror to the doors ; and when Brutus turned to address 
his peers in defence of the deed, the hall was well-nigh empty. Cicero, who 
had been present, answered not, though he was called by name ; Antony 
had hurried away to exchange his consular robes for the garb of a slave. 
Disappointed of obtaining the sanction of the senate, the conspirators sallied 
out into the Forum to win the ear of the people. But here too they were 
disappointed. Not knowing what massacre might be in store, every man had 
fled to his own house ; and in vain the conspirators paraded the Forum, 
holding up their blood-stained weapons and proclaiming themselves the 
liberators of Rome. Disappointment was not their only feeling ; they were 
not without fear. The}’ knew that Lepidus, being on the eve of departure for 
his province of Narbonese Gaul, had a legion encamped on the island of the 
Tiber ; and if he were to unite with Antony against them, Ceesar would 
quickly be avenged. In all haste, therefore, they retired to the Capitol. 
Meanwhile three of Csesar’s slaves placed their master’s body upon a 


stretcher, and carried it to his house on the south side of the Forum with one 
arm dangling from the unsupported corner. In this condition the widowed 
Calpurnia received the lifeless clay of him who had lately been sovereign of 
the world. 


Lepidus moved his troops to the Campus Martins. But Antony had no 
thoughts of using force ; for in that case probably Lepidus would have be- 
come master of Rome. During the night he took possession of the treasure 
which Csesar had collected to defray the expenses of his Parthian 
campaign, and persuaded Calpurnia to put into his hands all the dictator’s 
papers. Possessed of these securities, he barricaded his house on the 
Carinse, and determined to watch the course of events. 


In the evening Cicero, with other senators, visited the self-styled liberators 
in the Capitol. They had not communicated their plot to the orator, 
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through fear (they said) of his irresolute counsels; but now that the deed 
was done, he extolled it as a godlike act. Next morning, Dolabella, Cicero’s 
son-in-law, whom Ciesar had promised to make his successor in the 
consulship, assumed the consular fasces and joined the liberators; while 
Cinna, son of the old Marian leader, and therefore brother-in-law to Ciesar, 
threw aside his prietorian robes, declaring he would no longer wear the 
tyrant’s livery. Dec. Brutus, a good soldier, had taken a band of gladiators 
into pay, to serve as a bod3-guard of the liberators. Thus strengthened, they 
ventured again to descend into the Forum. Brutus mounted the tribune, and 
addressed the people in a dispassionate speech, which produced little 
efifect. But when Cinna assailed the memory of the dictator, the crowd 
broke out into menacing cries, and the liberators again retired to the 
Capitol. 


That same night they entered into negotiations with Antony, and the result 
appeared next morning, the second after the murder. The senate, summoned 
to meet, obeyed the call in large numbers. Antony and Dolabella attended in 
their consular robes, and Cinna resumed his prietorian garb. It was soon 
apparent that a reconciliation had been effected ; for Antony moved that a 
general amnesty should be granted, and Cicero seconded the motion in an 
animated speech. It\was carried ; and Antony next moved that all the acts 
of the dictator should be recognised as law. He had his own purposes here, 
but the liberators also saw in the motion an advantage to themselves ; for 
they were actually in possession of some of the chief magistracies, and had 
received appointments to some of the richest provinces of the empire. This 
proposal, therefore, was favourably received; but it was adjourned to the 
next day, together with the important question of Csesar’s funeral. 


Cesar’s will and funeral 


On the next day, Ciesar’s acts were formally confirmed, and among them 
his will was declared valid, though its provisions were yet unknown. After 
this, it was difficult to reject the proposal that the dictator should have a 


pub-lic burial. Old senators remembered the riots that attended the funeral 
of Clodius, and shook their heads. Cassius opposed it. But Brutus, with 
imprudent magnanimity, decided in favour of allowing it. To seal the 
reconciliation, Lepidus entertained Brutus at dinner, and Cassius was 
feasted by Mark Antony. 


The will was immediately made public. Cleopatra was still in Rome, and 
entertained hopes that the boy Ciesarion would be declared the dictator’s 
heir, for though he had been married thrice there was no one of his lineage 
surviving. But Ciesar was too much a Roman, and knew the Romans too 
well, to be guilty of this folly. Young C. Octavius was declared his heir. C. 
Octavius was the son of his niece Atia, and therefore his grand-nephew. He 
was born, as we have noted, in the memorable year of Catiline’s conspiracy, 
and was now in his nineteenth year. From the time that he had assumed the 
garb of manhood his health had been too delicate for military service. 
Notwithstanding this, he had ventured to demand the mastership of the 
horse from his uncle. But he was quietly refused, and sent to take his first 
lessons in the art of war at Apollonia, where a large and well-equipped 
army had been assembled. 


Legacies were left to all Ciesar’s su[)posed friends, among whom were 
several of those who had assassinated him. His noble gardens beyond the 
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Tiber were devised to the use of the public, and every Roman citizen was to 
receive a donation of three hundred sesterces (between £2 and £3). The 
effect of this recital was electric. Devotion to the memory of the dictator 
and hatred for his murderers at once filled every breast. 


Two or three days after this followed the funeral. The body was to be 
burned and the ashes deposited in the Campus Martins near the tomb of his 
daughter Julia. But it was first brought into the Forum upon a bier inlaid 
with ivory and covered with rich tapestries, which was carried by men high 


in rank and office. There Antony, as consul, rose to pronounce the funeral 
oration. He ran through the chief acts of Ceesar’s life, recited his will, and 
then spoke of the death which had rewarded him. To make this more vividly 
present to the excitable Italians, he displayed a waxen image marked with 
the three-and-twenty wounds, and produced the very robe which he had 
worn, all rent and blood-stained. Soul-stirring dirges added to the solemn 
horror of the scene. But to us the memorable speech which Shakespeare 
puts into Antony’s mouth will give the liveliest notion of the art used and 
the impression produced. That impression was instantaneous. The senator 
friends of the liberators who had attended the ceremony looked on in 
moody silence. Soon the menacing gestures of the crowd made them look to 
their safety. They fled ; and the multitude insisted on burning the body, as 
they had burned the body of Clodius, in the sacred precincts of the Forum. 
Some of the veterans who attended the funeral set fire to the bier ; benches 
and firewood heaped round it soon made a sufficient pile. 


From the blazing pyre the crowd rushed, eager for vengeance, to the houses 
of the conspirators. But all had fled betimes. One poor wretch fell a victim 
to the fury of the mob — Helvius Cinna, a poet who had devoted his art to 
the service of the dictator. He was mistaken for L. Cornelius Cinna the 
prtetor, and torn to pieces before the mistake could be explained.’ 


Antony was now the real master of Rome. The treasure which he had seized 
gave him the means of purchasing good will, and of securing the attachment 
of the veterans stationed in various parts of Italy. He did not, however, 
proceed in the course which, from the tone of his funeral harangue, might 
have been expected. He renewed friendl}/ intercourse with Brutus and 
Cassius, who were encouraged to visit Rome once at least, if not oftener, 
after that day; and Dec. Brutus, with his gladiators, was suffered to remain 
in the city. Antony went still further. He gratified the senate by passing a 
law to abolish the dictatorship forever. He then left Rome, to win the favour 
of the Italian communities and try the temper of the veterans. 


Meanwhile another actor appeared upon the scene. This was young 
Octavius.ft 


THE ACTS OF THE YOUNG OCTAVIUS 


Julius Caesar had in truth determined to take his great-nephew with him to 
the war against the Parthians, for which he was already eagerly preparing. 
As his legions were collected in Macedonia he sent on Cains Octavius in 
October of 45 B.C. to Apollonia to complete there his education in the 
science of warfare and rhetoric. As companions Csesar gave him two of his 
contemporaries, Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa and Quintus Salvidienus, 
members of no distinguished family it must be admitted, but men who by 
their 


^ This story is however rendered somewliat doubtful by the manner in 
which Cinna is mentioned in Virgil’s Ninth Eclogue, which was certainly 
written in or after the year 40 b.c. 
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military services had done credit to Cesar’s penetration in judging men. 
During the preparations for tlie Parthian War Roman troops were constantly 
in Apollonia, single detachments from time to time were ordered off from 
the army in Macedonia to enable the young Octavius to take part in their 
mancpuvres and gain closer access to their leaders ; in short, no effort was 
spared to make him popular with the anny. 


While the soldiers were making strenuous preparations for the Parthian War 
and eagerly looking forward to the arrival of their leader as soon as the 
favourable time of the year should be upon them, they were suddenly 
confronted with the news of his assassination. It was evening when the 
intelligence of the ides of ISIarch was delivered in Apollonia. An 
immediate resolution was imperative, as it was impossible as yet to knoAV 
whether the lives of Cresar’s friends and relatives were not also in jeopardy. 
Some one even hazarded the wild suggestion that the Macedonian legions 
should be led against Rome ; such a plan, that admitted of no preparations 
and at once exposed its originator to the danger of failing at its inception, 
and so making it wholly impracticable if the legions remained faithful to 


their sworn duty, was in direct antagonism to the character of Octavius, and 
was duly rejected. 


Taking leave of tlie leaders of the army he returned home to Italy, as a 
private man. He did not dare land at a great port like Brundusium ; on the 
contrary, he took care to select a harbour as little known as tliat of Lupise. 
Here he received more direct intelligence from Rome, particularly on the 
subject of his adoption. With the firm determmation to claim his inheritance 
he turned to Brundusium, where he was immediately hailed as Cfesar by 
Ccesar’s adherents and veterans. INlany joined his side, it would seem, 
there and then, accompanying him to Naples. Cicero, who was taking a 
journey into lower Italy at the time, wrote to Atticus on the 11th of April, 
full of curiosity and dread anticipation : ” But I would fain know what the 
arrival of Octavius portends ? Does the multitude flock to him ? Is there 
danger of a revolution ? I don’t think so myself ; but whatever is the case I 
should like to know it.” Arrived at his villa at Puteoli he writes to the same 
friend, apparently quite as an after-thought, that Octavius too came to 
Naples on the 18th of April ; but the next day he again recurs to this subject 
:” Octavius, too, has come here, and occupies the villa of my neighbour 
Philippus. He is quite my humble servant.” Close upon this he writes on the 
22nd of April : ” Octavius treated me with great consideration and 
friendliness at his visit. His household, it is true, are accustomed to address 
him as Coesar, but his stepfather does not follow suit, nor do I. I cannot 
allow that he is a good citizen. There are too many in his neighbourhood 
who threaten our party with death. He describes the present position of 
affairs as not to be endured. Yes, but what think you will happen when this 
boy comes to Rome ? “ 


The boy was not in such a hurry to come to Rome. He was in the very 
neighbourhood of Italy in which Casar had most endeared himself to his 
veterans. These negotiations were entered into even at this time with the 
object of a.scertaining the colour of their minds. Young Ciesar then 
conducted his journey slowly to Tarracina and thence to Rome whicli he 
entered in the opening days of May before Antony had had time to return. 
We still possess to-day in the Museo Chiaramonti a marble bust in a fit 
condition to bring before our present eye the impression made by the man 


who was to be so mighty a ruler. The features are distinguished and fine, 
but energetic too ; almost even disquieting. 
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His first steps in Rome concemed the will of Ctesar. Although his family, 
and notably his stej/father, strongly dissuaded him, he declared fearlessly, 
with a premature confidence in his determination that is strikino-, that his 
intention was to bid for Ctesar’s inheritance, and this in the presence of 
Caius Antonius who had taken over the affairs of a town preetor since the 
flight of Brutus ; shortly after this, in about the middle of May, he was 
presented to the people as Caesar by the people’s tribune, Lucius Antonius, 
a brother of Caius. The young Cossar hereby pledged himself to the Roman 
i:)eople to exclude his adoptive father’s legates, nor could he hope that 
Mark Antony would be prepared to deliver up to him that adoptive father’s 
treasure. 


Mark Antony indeed after his return did everything in his power to load 
young Ceesar’s position with difficulty. His conduct to the son of his friend 
was loveless it is true, yet we can hardly deny that it is explicable. Two 
things there were especially which separated their interests : Antony would 
not and could not pay back Caesar’s treasure to the legitimate heir — 
equally impossible was it for him to divide the conduct of his party “\dth a 
boy of nineteen. At the very first personal encounter between the two in the 
gardens of Pompey, which were then occupied by Antony, the 
incompatibility of aims which separated them came clearly to light, and the 
attempts of friends common to them both to bring the two rivals closer to 
each other could not avail to avert an open breach. 


Rightly did Antony oppose the illegal bid of his rival for the tribunate of the 
people, but nothing but petty spite was the source of his refusal to allow the 
confirmation by the curiae of the perfectly valid adoption by Caesar. 
Moreover, the young Csesar, in order to curry favour wdth the people, had 
declared his readiness to fulfil a vow of the dictator and to grant games in 


honour of the victory of Ciesar. Caius Matins and other friends of the 
dictator gave him every support at these games, from the 20th to the 30th of 
July ; but |\lark Antony, who had no power to prohibit games, succeeded in 
preventing a golden chair with a coronal from being publicly set up in 
honour of Julius Caesar. To the friend of Caesar this Caesar w/orship 
appeared at once of doubtful taste, a worship which his youthful rival 
sought to organise with all the outward show of an agitator ; and before the 
decisive sentence of the consul the private man had at last to yield. But the 
later Augustus tells with peculiar satisfaction in his memoirs that, suddenly, 
in the course of the games, a mighty comet with a long tail was seen, and 
that it was greeted by the multitude as the star of Caesar. The star of the 
Julii was again in the ascendant ; and the son who had reared a brazen 
statue, surmounted with a star of gold, to his father in the temple of Venus, 
the mother of his stock, secretly hoped to attract the rays from this 
auspicious talisman upon his own future. A comet always stirs up the 
imagination of the people mightily, it signifies war ; so a contemporary poet 
mourns : Comets full of foreboding never shone so frequent. This time the 
people were right ; the figure of Nemesis for the murder of Caesar stood m 
the doorway. 


The nearer things came to a crisis the blacker grew Caesar’s situation. 
Antony had contemptuously rejected a confederacy with him ; an apparent 
reconciliation on the Capitol had no enduring consequences. By the 
outbreak of a civil war, in which a Caesar could not (even if he would) 
remain neutral, the young man could only rank himself as a bond fellow of 
the senate, of the very men who had murdered Caesar. The thought was so 
intolerable to him that he did not shrink from an attempt to free himself of 
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his opponent by assassination. Luckily for Caesar’s cause the attempt failed, 
and Antony was free a few days later to make away to his legions at 
Brundusium. Had the attempted assassination succeeded, the young Caesar, 
whose security grew more and more perilous would, in all probability, not 


have been in a position to reap the benefit of this bloody deed. When we 
take into account the prudence of Cicsar’s conduct on every other occasion 
but this, we can only explain this folly by the light of that systematic 
opposition with which Antony had met all his aspirations. To the murderers 
of Ciesar and the senate he behaved with somewhat greater caution. / 


Still Antony remained in possession of all actual power. The senate voted, 
on his demand, that the provinces of Macedonia and Syria, though granted 
to Brutus and Cassius by the act of Ctesar, should be given to C. Antonius 
and Dolabella, and that the coveted province of Cisalpine Gaul should be 
transferred from Dec. Brutus to Antony himself. The news of these arbitrary 
acts convinced the liberators that they had nothing to hope at Rome. Dec. 
Brutus immediately left the city and took possession of his province by 
force. But ‘SI. Brutus and Cassius still dallied. Their vacillating conduct 
during this time gives us an unfavourable impression of their fitness for any 
enterprise of mark. Cicero, not himself remarkable for political firmness, in 
this crisis displayed a vigour worthy of his earlier days, and was scandalised 
by ihe unworthy bickerings of his friends. At length they set sail from Velia 
for Greece. This was in the month of September. Cicero also had at one 
moment made up his mind to retire from public life and end his days at 
Athens, in learned leisure. In the course of this sum-mer he continued to 
em|[)loy himself on some of his most elaborate treatises. His works on The 
Nature of the Gods and on Divination, his Offices, his Dialogue on Old 
Age, and several other essays belong to this period and mark the restless 
activity of his mind. But though he twice set sail from Italy, he was twice 
driven back to port at Velia, where he found Brutus and Cassius. Here he 
received letters from A. Hirtius, and other friends of Csesar, which gave 
liim hopes that, in the name of Octavius, they might successfully oppose 
Antony, and restore constitutional government. lie determined to return, and 
announced his purpose to Brutus and Cassius, who commended him, and 
went their way to the East to raise armies against Antony ; he repaired to 
Rome to fight the battles of his party in the senate. 


Meanwhile Antony had been running riot. In possession of Caesar’s papers, 
with no one to check him, he produced ready warrant for every measure 
which he wished to carr}’, and pleaded the vote of the senate which 


confirmed all the acts of Cie.sar. When he could not produce a genuine 
paper, he interpolated or forged what was needful. 


On the day after Cicero’s return (September 1st) there was a meeting of the 
senate. But the orator did not attend, and Antony threatened to send men to 
drag him from liis house. Next day Cicero was in his place, but now Antony 
was absent. The orator rose and addressed the senate in what is called his 
First Philippic. This was a measured attack upon the government and policy 
of Antony, but personalities were carefully eschewed. But Anton}’, enraged 
at his boldness, summoned a meeting for the 19th of September, which 
Cicero did not think it prudent to attend. He then attacked the absent orator 
in the strongest language of personal abuse and menace. Cicero sat down 
and composed his famous Second Philippic, which is written as if it were 
delivered on the same day, in reply to Antony’s invective. At present, 
however, he contented himself with sending a copy of it to Atticus, 
enjoining secrecy. 
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Matters quickly drew to a head between Antony and Octavius. The latter 
had succeeded in securing a thousand men of his uncle’s veterans who had 
settled at Campania, and by great exertions in the different towns of Italy 
had levied a considerable force. Meantime four of the Epirot legions had 
just landed at Brundusium, and Antony hastened to attach them to his 
cause. But the largess which he offered them was only a hundred denarii a 
man, and the soldiers laughed in his face. Antony, enraged at their conduct, 
seized the ringleaders, and decimated them. But this severity only served to 
change their open insolence to sullen anger, and emissaries from Octavius 
were ready to draw them over to the side of their young master. They had so 
far obeyed Antony as to march northwards to Ariminum, while he repaired 
to Rome. But as he entered the senate house, he heard that two of the four 
legions had deserted to his rival, and in great alarm he hastened to the camp 
just in time to keep the remainder of the troops under his standard by 
distributing to every man five hundred denarii. 


The persons to hold the consulship for the next year had been designated by 
Caesar. They were both old officers of the Gallic army, C. Vibius Pansa and 
A. Hirtius, the reputed author of the eighth book of tlie History of the G- 
allic War. Cicero was ready to believe that they had become patriots, 
because, disgusted with the arrogance of Antony, they had declared for 
Octavius and the senate. Antony began to fear that all parties might 
combine to crush him. He determined, therefore, no longer to remain 
inactive ; and about the end of November, having collected all his troops at 
Ariminum, he marched along the “milian road to drive Dec. Brutus out of 
Cisalpine Gaul. Decimus was obliged to throw himself into Mutina 
(Modena), and Antony blockaded the place. As soon as his back was 
turned, Cicero published the famous Second Philippic, in which he lashed 
the consul with the most unsparing hand, going through the liistory of his 
past life, exaggerating the debaucheries, which were common to Antony 
with a great part of the Roman youth, and painting in the strongest colours 
the profligate use he had made of Csesar’s papers. Its effect was great, and 
Cicero followed up the blow by the following twelve Philippics, which 
were speeches delivered in the senate house and Forum, at intervals from 
December, 44 B.C., to April in the next year. 


Cicero was anxious to break with Antony at once, by declaring him a public 
enemy. But the latter was still regarded by many senators as the head of the 
Csesarian party, and it was resolved to treat with him. But the demands of 
Antony were so extravagant that negotiations were at once broken off, and 
nothing remained but to try the fortune of arms. The consuls proceeded to 
levy troops ; but so exhausted was the treasury that now, for the first time 
since the triumph of ^milius Paulus, it was found necessary to levy a 
property tax on the citizens of Rome. 


Bust ok Octavius (In the British Museum) 
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Octavius and the consuls assembled their forces at Alba. On the first day of 
the new “ear (43 B.C.) Hirtius marched for Mutina, mth Octavius under his 
command. The other consul, Pansa, remained at Rome to raise ncAV levies 
; but by the end of March he also marched to form a junction with Hirtius. 
Both parties pretended to be acting in Caesar’s name. 


Antony left his brother Lucius in the trenches before Mutina, and took the 
field against Hirtius and Octavius. For three months the opponents lay 
watching each other. But when Antony learned that Pansa was coming up, 
he made a rapid movement southward with two of his veteran legions, and 
attacked him. A sharp conflict followed, in which Pansa’s troops were 
defeated, and the consul himself was carried, mortally wounded, off the 
field. But Hirtius was on the alert, and assaulted Antony’s wearied troops 
on their way back to their camp, with some advantage. This was on the 15th 
of April, and on the 27th, Hirtius drew Antony from his entrenchments 
before Mutina. A fierce battle followed, which ended in the troops of 
Antony being driven back into their lines. Hirtius followed close upon the 
flying enemy ; the camp was carried by storm, and a complete victory 
would have been won had not Hirtius himself fallen. Upon this disaster 
Octavius drew off the troops. The news of the first battle had been reported 
at Rome as a victory, and gave rise to extravagant rejoicings. The second 
battle was really a victory, but all rejoicing was damped by the news that 
one consul was dead and the other dying. No such fatal mischance had 
happened since the Second Punic War, when Marcellus and Crispinus fell in 
one day. 


After his defeat Antony felt it impossible to maintain the siege of Mutina. 
With Dec. Brutus in the town behind him, and the victorious legions of 
Octavius before him, his position was critical. He therefore prepared to 
retreat, and effected this purpose like a good soldier. His destination was the 
province of Narbonese Cxaul, where Lepidus had assumed the government, 
and had promised him support. But the senate also had hopes in the same 
quarter. L. Munatius Plancus commanded in northern Gaul, and C. Asinius 
Pollio in southern Spain. Sext. Pompeius had made good his ground in the 
latter country, and had almost expelled Pollio from Boetica. Plancus and 
Pollio, loth friends and favourites of Cresar, had as yet declared neither for 
Antony nor Octavius. If they would declare for the senate, Lepidus, a feeble 


and fickle man, might desert Antony ; or, if Octavius would join with Dec. 
Brutus, and pursue him, Antony might not be able to escape from Italy at 
all. But these political combinations failed. Plancus and Pollio stood aloof, 
waiting for the course of events. Dec. Brutus was not strong enough to 
pursue Antony by himself, and Octavius was unwilling, perha})s unable, to 
unite the veterans of Caesar with troops commanded by one of Caesar’s 
murderers. And so it happened that Antony effected his retreat across the 
Alps, but not without extreme hardships, which he bore in common with the 
meanest soldier. It was at such times that his good qualities always showed 
themselves, and his gallant endurance of misery endeared him to every man 
under his command. On his arrival in Narbonese Gaul he met Lepidus at 
Forum Julii (Frejus), and here the two commanders agreed on a plan of 
operations. 


The conduct of Octavius gave rise to grave suspicions. It was even said that 
the consuls had been killed by his agents. Cicero, who had hitherto 
maintained his cause, was silent. He had delivered his fourteenth and last 
Philippic on the news of the first victory gained by Hirtius. But now he 
talked in private of ” removing” the boy of whom he had hoped to make a 
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tool. Octavius, however, had taken his part and was not to be removed. 
Secretly he entered into negotiations with Antony. After some vain efforts 
on the part of the senate to thwart him, he appeared in the Campus Martins 
with his legions. Cicero and most of the senators disappeared, and the fickle 
populace greeted the young heir of Csesar with applause. Though he was 
not yet twenty he demanded the consulship, having been previously 
relieved from the provisions of the Lex Annalis by a decree of the senate, 
and he was elected to the first office in the state, with his cousin Q. Pedius./ 


A curiate law passed, by which Octavius was adopted into the patrician 
gens of the Julii, and was put into legal possession of the name which he 


had already assumed — C. Julius Caesar Octavianus. We shall henceforth 
call him Octavian. 


The change in his policy was soon indicated by a law in v/hich he formally 
separated himself from the senate. Pedius brought it forward. By its 
provisions all Caesar’s murderers were summoned to take their trial. Of 
course none of them appeared, and they were condemned by default. By the 
end of September Octavian was again in Cisalpine Gaul, and in close 
negotiation with Antony and Lepidus. The fruits of his conduct soon 
appeared. Plancus and Pollio declared against Caesar’s murderers. Dec. 
Brutus, deserted by his soldiery, attempted to escape into Macedonia 
through Illyricum ; but he was overtaken near Aquileia, and slain by order 
of Antony. 


Italy and Gaul being now clear of the senatorial party, Lepidus as mediator 
arranged a meeting between Octavian and Antony, upon an island in a small 
river near Bononia (Bologna). Here the three potentates agreed that they 
should assume a joint and co-ordinate authority under the name of 
“triumvirs for settling the affairs of the commonwealth.” Antony was to 
have the two Gauls, except the Narbonese district, which, with Spain, was 
assigned to Lepidus ; Octavian received Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa. Italy 
was for the present to be left to the consuls of the year, and for the ensuing 
year Lepidus, with Plancus, received promise of this high office. In return 
Lepidus gave up his military force, while Octavian and Antony, each at the 
head of ten legions, prepared to conquer the eastern part of the empire, 
which could not yet be divided like the western provinces, because it was in 
possession of Brutus and Cassius. 


THE PROSCRIPTION 


But before they began war the triumvirs agreed to follow the example set by 
Sulla — to extirpate their opponents by a proscription, and to raise money 
by confiscation. They framed a list of all men’s names whose death could 
be regarded as advantageous to any of the three, and on this list each in turn 
pricked a name. Antony had made many personal enemies by his 
proceedings at Rome, and was at no loss for victims. Octavian had few 
direct enemies ; but the boy despot discerned with precocious sagacity those 
who were likel}’ to impede his ambitious projects, and chose his victims 
with little hesitation. Lepidus would not be left behind in the bloody work. 
The author of the Philippics was one of Antony’s first victims ; Octavian 
gave him up, and took as an equivalent for his late friend the life of L. 
Ciesar, uncle of Antony. Lepidus surrendered his brother Paulus for some 
similar 


1 Pedius was son of Caesar’s second sister, Julia minor, and therefore first 
cousin (once removed) to Octavius. 
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favour. So the work went on. The description already given of Sulla’s 
proscription may be repeated here literally, except that every horror was 
increased, and the number of victims multiplied. Not fewer than three 
hundred senators and two thousand knights were on the list. Q. Pedius, an 
honest and upright man, died in his consulship, overcome by vexation and 
shame at being implicated in these transactions. 


As soon as their secret business was ended, the triumvirs determined to 
enter Rome publicly. Hitherto they had not published more than seventeen 
names of the proscribed. They made their entrance severally on three 
successive days, each attended by a legion. A law was immediately brought 
in to invest them formally with the supreme authority, which they had 


assumed. This was followed by the promulgation of successive lists, each 
larger than its predecessor. ^ 


Appian gives a multitude of instances of the terrors of this proscription. 


“The proscription being published,” he says, “guards were forthwith placed 
at the gates and all the avenues of the city, at the seaports, and in the 
marshes, and in all places where there was any likelihood an unhappy man 
might shelter himself ; besides, centurions Avere commanded abroad, to 
make search in the country, which was done all at an instant ; so that both 
within and without the city many persons died suddenly several kinds of 
deaths. The streets were filled with the sad spectacle of heads carr3’ing to 
the triumvirs, to receive the reward ; and every step some person of quality 
endeavouring to save himself, was met shamefull}/ disguised ; some 
running down into wells, and others into privies ; some hiding themselves 
in the tops of the chimneys, or under the tiles, where they durst not utter a 
sigh or a groan ; for they stood in more fear of their wives, or children, or 
freedmen, or slaves, or debtors, or neighbours that coveted some of their 
goods, than of the murderers themselves. 


“All private grudges were now discovered; and it w/as a strange change to 
see the prime men of the senate, consulars, prretors, tribunes, or pretenders 
to these dignities cast themselves at the feet of their slaves with tears in 
their eyes, begging and caressing them, calling them their saviours and 
patrons ; and, which is most deplorable, not to be able with all the.se 
submissions to obtain the least favour. The most pernicious seditions and 
cruellest of wars never had anything in them so terrible as the calamities 
wherewdth the city was now affrighted ; for in war and tumult none but 
enemies were feared, and domestics were confided in ; whereas now 
domestics were more dreadful than enemies, because having no cause to 
fear for themselves, as in war or tumult, from familiars they became of a 
sudden persecutors ; either out of a dissembled hate, or out of hope of 
recompense publicly proposed, or because of some silver or gold hid in the 
house ; so that no persoTi found himself secure in his house, servants being 
ordinarily more sensible of profit than of the affection they owe to their 
masters ; and though some might be found faithful and kind, yet they durst 


not assist a proscript, nor conceal him, nor so much as stay with him, for 
fear of falling into the same misfortune. 


” There was now much more danger than when the seventeen first 
proscribed were fallen upon ; for then no person being publicly proscribed, 
when on a sudden they saw some killed, one man defended another, for fear 
lest the same should happen to him. But after the proscription was 
published, those comprised in it were presently forsaken by all the world ; 
some that thought themselves secure, having their minds bent on profit, 
souglit them to deliver them to the murderers, that they might have the 
reward; others 
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pillaged the houses of those that had been killed, and with the present gain 
comforted themselves against the public misery. 


” The most prudent and moderate surprised at a thing so extraordinary, 
stood like men astonished, considering that other cities turmoiled with 
divisions were re-established by the concord of their citizens; whereas the 
Romans, already afflicted with civil dissensions, completed their ruin by 
this reconciliation. Some were killed defending themselves ; others, who 
thought themselves not condemned, without any defence ; some let 
themselves die with hunger, or hanged, or drowned themselves, or threw 
themselves headlong from the tops of houses, or cast themselves into the 
fire, or ran to meet their murderers ; others again sought to protract the time 
; and either hid themselves, or begged shamefully, or fled, or offered money 
to save their lives. Many likewise were slain contrary to the intention of the 
triumvirs, either by mistake, or out of some particular grudge ; but the 
bodies of the prescripts might be known from the others, because they 
wanted the head, which was cut off, and carried before the tribunal for 
orations, where they paid the reward. On the other side, wonderful 
examples were to be seen of the affection of wives, children, brethren and 
slaves ; who found out a thousand inventions to save their husbands, 


fathers, brethren, or masters; died with them when they were discovered, or 
killed themselves upon those bodies they were not able to defend. 


” Of those that escaped the proscription, some pursued by their ill fortune, 
perished by shipwreck ; others saved beyond all probability, came 
afterwards to exercise dignities in the city, to have command of armies, and 
arrive at the honour of triumph. Such wonderful things were to be seen in 
those days which do not happen in an ordinary city, or in a small kingdom ; 
but in the mistress of the world, as well by sea as land ; Providence 
disposing it so to reduce things to that excellent order wherein you now see 
them. Not but that Rome felt the same miseries under Sulla, and before him 
under Marius ; and we have in writing of them reported many actions of 
cruelty, even to the depriving their enemies of burial ; but what passed 
under the triumvirs made much more noise, because of the height of their 
reputation ; and particularly the valour and good fortune of him, who 
having fixed the foundations of this empire, has left it to those of his race 
and name, even to this present.” 


DEATH OF CICERO 


Among the victims far the most conspicuous was Cicero. With his brother 
Quintus the old orator had retired to his Tusculan villa after the battle of 
Mutina ; and now they endeavoured to escape in the hope of joining Brutus 
in Macedonia : for the orator’s only son was serving as a tribune in the 
liberator’s army. After many changes of domicile, they reached Astura, a 
little island near Antium, where they found themselves short of money, and 
Quintus ventured to Rome to procure the necessary supply. Here he was 
recognised and seized, together with his son. Each desired to die first, and 
the mournful claim to precedence was settled by the soldiers killing both at 
the same moment. 


Meantime Cicero had put to sea. But even in this extremity he could not 
make up his mind to leave Italy, and put to land at Circeii. After further 
hesitation, he again embarked, and again sought the Italian shore near 
Formise (Mola di Gaeta). For the night he stayed at his villa near that place 
; and next morning would not move, exclaiming, ” Let me die in 
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my ovrn countr}% — that country which I have so often saved.” But his 
faithful shaves forced him into a litter, and carried him again towards the 
coast. Scarcely were they gone when a band of Antony’s bloodhounds 
reached his villa, and were put upon the track of their victim by a young 
man who owed everything to the Cicerones. The old orator from his litter 
saw the pursuers coming up. His own followers were strong enough to have 
made resistance ; but he desired them to set the litter down. Then, raising 
himself on liis elbow, he calmly waited for the rulBans, and offered his 
neck to the sword. He was soon despatched. 


The chief of the band, by Antony’s express orders, hewed off the head and 
hands and carried them to Rome. Fulvia, the widow of Clodius and now the 


wife of Antony, drove her hair pin through the tongue which had denounced 
the iniquities of both her husbands. The head which had given birth to the 
Second Philippic, and the hands which had written it, were nailed to the 
rostra, the home of their eloquence. The sight and the associations raised 
feelings of horror and pity in every heart. 


Cicero died in his sixty-fourth year. He had fallen on evil times ; and being 
eminently a man of peace was constantly called upon to mingle in counsels 
of civil war. From his first appearance in public during the dictatorship of 
Sulla to the great triumph of his consulship, he rose with a vigorous and 
unflagging energy, which gave promise of a man fit to cope with the 
dangers that were then closing round the constitution. But the performance 
was not equal to the promise. When once Cicero had joined the ranks of the 
senatorial nobility, his political conduct is marked by an almost peevish 
vacillation. His advances were coldly rejected by Pompey. He could not 
make up his mind to break entirely with Caesar. His new senatorial 
associates never heartily welcomed the new man, Avhose laborious habits 
contrasted disadvantageously with their own. As the first orator of the day, 
he thought he had a claim to be considered as equal to the first statesman ; 
and the rejection of this claim even by his own party threw him still more 
out of harmony with that party. 


If we turn from his public to his private character, our commendations need 
less reserve. None but must admire the vigorous industr}* with which from 
early youth he prepared for his chosen profession of advocate, full of the 
generous belief that every branch of liberal studies must be serviceable to 
one who is expected to bring out of his treasure things new and old. To 
mould his multifarious knowledge he possessed a readiness of speech 
which sometimes betrayed him into verbosity. The advocate with an eye 
only to his verdict is sometimes forgotten in tlie orator who desires to 
display his own powers. When the Forum and the senate house were closed 
to him, he poured the overflowing abundance of his acquirements into those 
dialogues and treatises which we still read with deliglit. He wrote rapidly 
and fluently as he spoke, rather to amuse and employ his mind in times of 
enforced idleness than as one who feels a call to instruct or benefit 
mankind. 


His disposition was extremely amiable. He felt no jealousy for rivals ; 
Hortensius was among his intimate friends, and is chiefly known to us by 
Cicero’s generous praise. No man had more friends. In his family relations 
he shines brightly amid the darkness of that age. His wife Terentia was one 
with whom he had little sympathy ; her masculine energy was oppressive to 
his less resolute character. It was a relief, doubtless, to find an excuse for 
divorcing her in the troubles of the Civil War. But divorces were matters of 
course in these times. Nor did public opinion condemn him 
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wlieu to mend his broken fortunes he married Publilia, a girl of large 
property, who was his ward. To his affection for his brother Quintus and for 
his children there is no drawback. On the whole his character displays much 
weakness, but very little evil ; while the perfect integrity and justice of his 
life, in an age when such qualities were rare, if they do not compensate for 
his defects in a political point of view, yet entitle him to the regard and 
admiration of all good men. 


Many of the proscribed escaped their fate, and found refuge, some with 
Brutus in the East, some in Africa, more still with Sext. Pompeius. This 
adventurer took advantage of the troubles in Italy to extend his power. He 
occupied Sicily, and his fleets swept the coasts of Italy to afford assistance 
to the proscribed. Next year, while Antony was intrusted with the task of 
levying troops against Brutus and Cassius, Octavian undertook to wrest 
Sicily from the hands of Sextus. But his fleet was encountered and beaten 
off by the skilful captains of the enemy ; and Octavian was compelled to 
depart for the East without accomplishing his purpose. 


BRUTUS AND CASSIUS 


Brutus and Cassius, when they left Italy in the autumn of 44 B.C., at once 
repaired to the provinces allotted to them, though by Antony’s influence the 
senate had transferred Macedonia from Brutus to his own brother Caius, 
and Syria from Cassius to Dolabella. C. Antonius was already in possession 
of parts of Macedonia ; but Brutus succeeded in dislodging him. Meanwhile 
Cassius, already \vell known in Syria for his successful conduct of the 
Parthian War, had established himself in that province, before he heard of 
the approach of Dolabella. This worthless man left Italy about the same 
time as Brutus and Cassius, and at the head of several legions marched 
without opposition through Macedonia into Asia Minor. Here C. Trebonius 
had already arrived. But he was unable to cope with Dolabella ; and the 
latter surprised him and took him prisoner at Smyrna. He was put to death 
with unseemly contumely in Dolabella’s presence. This was in February 43 
B.C. ; and thus two of Caesar’s murderers, in less than a year’s time, felt the 
blow of retributive justice. 


When the news of this piece of butchery reached Rome, Cicero, believing 
that Octavian was a puppet in his hands, was ruling Rome by the eloquence 
of his PhiU2)pics. On his motion, Dolabella was declared a public enemy. “ 
Cassius lost no time in marching his legions into Asia, to execute the behest 
of the senate, though he had been dispossessed of his province by the senate 
itself. Dolabella threw himself into Laodicea, where he sought a voluntary 
death. 


By the end of 43 B.C., therefore, the whole of the East was in the hands of 
Brutus and Cassius. But instead of making preparations for war with 
Antony, the two commanders spent the early part of the year 42 B.C. in 
plundering the miserable cities of Asia Minor. Brutus demanded men and 
money of the Lycians ; and, when they refused, he laid siege to Xanthus, 
their principal city. The Xanthians made the same brave resistance which 
they had offered five hundred years before to the Persian invaders. They 
burned their city, and put themselves to death rather than submit. Brutus 
wept over their fate, and abstained from further exactions. But Cassius 
showed less moderation ; from the Rhodians alone, though they were allies 


^ He had divorced Tullia, the orator’s daughter, before he left Italy. 
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of Rome, he demanded all their precious metals. After this campaign of 
plunder, the two chiefs met at Sardis and renewed the altercations which 
Cicero had deplored in Italy. It is probable that war might have broken out 
between them, had not the preparations of the triumvirs waked them from 
their dream of security. It was as he was passing over into Europe that 
Brutus, who continued his studious habits amid all disquietudes, and limited 
his time of sleep to a period too small for the requirements of health, was 
dispirited by the vision which Shakespeare, after Plutarch, has made 
famous. It was no doubt the result of a diseased frame, though it was 
universally held to be a divine visitation. As he sat in his tent in the dead of 
the night, he thought a huge and shadowy form stood by him ; and when he 
calmly asked, ” What and whence art thou ? ” it answered, or seemed to 
answer, ”I am thine evil genius, Brutus; we shall meet again at Philippi.” 


PHILIPPI 


Meantime Antony’s lieutenants had crossed the Ionian Sea, and penetrated 
without opposition into Thrace. The republican leaders found them at 
Philippi. The army of Brutus and Cassius amounted to at least eighty 
thousand infantr}’, supported by twenty thousand horse ; but they were ill 
supplied with experienced officers. PAor M. Valerius Messalla, a young man 
of twenty-eight, held the chief command after Brutus and Cassius ; and 
Horace, who was but three-and-twenty, tlie son of a freedman, and a youth 
of feeble constitution, was appointed a legionary tribune. The forces 
opposed to them would have been at once overpowered, had not Antony 
himself opportunely arrived with the second corps of the triumviral army. 
Octavian was detained by illness at Dyrrhachium, but he ordered himself to 
be carried on a litter to join his legions. The army of the triumvirs was now 
superior to the enemy ; but their cavalry, counting only thirteen thousand, 
was considerably weaker than the force opposed to it. The republicans were 
strongly posted upon two hills, with entrenchments between ; the camp of 
Cassius upon the left next the sea, tliat of Brutus inland on the right. The 
triumviral army lay upon the open plain before them in a position rendered 
unhealthy by marshes ; Antony, on the right, was opposed to Cassius ; 
Octavian, on the left, fronted Brutus. But they were ill supplied with 
provisions, and anxious for a decisive battle. The republicans, however, 
kept to their entrenchments, and the other party began to suffer severely 
from famine. 


Determined to bring on an action, Antony began works for the purpose of 
cutting ofif Cassius from the sea. Cassius had always opposed a general 
action, but Brutus insisted on putting an end to the suspense, and his 
colleague yielded. The day of the attack was probably in October. Brutus 
attacked Octavian’s army, while Cassius assaulted the working parties of 
Antony. Cassius’ assault was beaten back with loss, but he succeeded in 
regaining his camp in safety. Meanwhile, Messalla, who commanded the 
right wing of Brutus’ army, had defeated the host of Octavian, who was still 
too ill to appear on the field, and the republican soldiers penetrated into the 
triumvir’s camp. Presently, his litter was brought in stained with blood, and 
the corpse of a young man found near it was supposed to be Octavian. But 


Brutus, not receiving any tidings of the movements of Cassius, became so 
anxious for his fate th;it he sent off a party of liorse to make inquiries, and 
neglected to support the successful assault of Messalla. 
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Cassius, on his part, discouraged at his ill success, was unable to ascertain 
the progress of Brutus. When he saw the party of horse, he hastily 
concluded that they belonged to the eneni}4, and retired into his tent with 
his freedman, Pindarus. What passed there we know not for certain. Cassius 
was found dead, with the head severed from the body. Pindarus was never 
seen again. It was generally believed that Pindarus slew his master in 
obedience to orders ; but many thought that he had dealt a felon blow. The 
intelligence of Cassius’ death was a heavy blow to Brutus. He forgot his 
own success, and pronounced the eulogy of Cassius in the well-known 
words, “There lies the last of the Romans.” The praise was ill-deserved. 
Except in his conduct of war against the Parthians, Cassius had never 
played a worthy part. 


After the first battle of Philippi, it would still have been politic in Brutus to 
abstain from battle. The triumviral armies were in great distress, and every 
day increased their losses. Reinforcements coming to their aid by sea were 
intercepted — a proof of the neglect of the republican leaders in not sooner 
bringing their fleet into action. Nor did Brutus ever hear of this 


Roman Sarcophagus 


success. He was ill fitted for the life of the camp, and after the death of 
Cassius he only kept his men together by largesses and promises of plunder. 
Twenty days after the first battle he led them out again. Both armies faced 
each other. There was little manoeuvring. The second battle was decided by 
numbers and force, not by skill ; and it was decided in favour of the 
triumvirs. 


Brutus retired with four legions to a strong position in the rear, while the 
rest of his broken army sought refuge in the camp. Octavian remained to 
watch them, while Antony pursued the republican chief. Next day Brutus 
endeavoured to rouse his men to another effort, but they sullenly refused to 
fight, and Brutus withdrew with a few friends into a neighbouring wood. 
Here he took them aside one by one, and prayed each to do him the last 
service that a Roman could render to his friend. All refused with horror ; till 
at nightfall a trusty Greek freedman, named Strato, held the sword, and his 
master threw himself upon it.“ Most of his friends followed 


[1 Velleius Paterculusf? thus contrasts Brutus and Cassius : 


“Such was the end assigned by fortune to the party of Marcus Brutus, who 
was then in his thirty-seventh year, and whose mind had been incorrupt till 
the day which obscured all his virtues by the rashness of one act. Cassius 
was as much the better commander, as Brutus was the better man. Of the 
two, you would rather have Brutus for a friend ; as an enemy, you would 
stand more in dread of Cassius. In the one there was greater ability, in the 
other greater virtue. Had they been successful, it would have been as much 
for the interest of the state to have had Brutus for its ruler rather than 
Cassius, as it was to have Ciesar rather than Antony.” | 
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the sad example. The body of Brutus was sent by Antony to his mother. His 
wife Porcia, the daughter of Cato, refused all comfort ; and being too 
closely watched to be able ti) slay herself by ordinary means, she suffocated 
herself by thrusting burning charcoal into her mouth. Messalla, Avith a 
number of other fugitives, sought safety in the island of Thasos, and soon 
after made submission to Antony. 


The name of Brutus has, by Plutarch’s beautiful narrative, sublimed by 
Shakespeare, become a by-word for self-devoted patriotism. This exalted 
opinion is now generally confessed to be unjust. Brutus was not a patriot, 
unless devotion to the party of the senate be patriotism. Towards the 
provincials he was a true Roman, harsh and oppressive. He was free from 
the sensuality and profligacy of his age, but for public life he was unfit. His 
habits were those of a student. His application was great, his memory 
remarkable. But he possessed little power of turning his acquirements to 
account ; and to the last he was rather a learned man than a man improved 
by learning. In comparison with Cassius, he was humane and generous ; but 
in all respects his character is contrasted for the worse with that of the great 
man, from whom he accepted favours, and whose murderer he then became. 


The battle of Philippi was in reality the closing scene of the republican 
drama. But the rivalship of the triumvirs prolonged for several years the 
divided state of the Roman world ; and it was not till after the crowning 
victory of Actium that the imperial government was established in its unity. 


The hopeless state of the republican, or rather the senatorial party was such 
that almost all hastened to make submission to the conquerors ; those whose 
sturdy spirit still disdained submission resorted to Sext. Pompeius in Sicily. 
Octavian, still suffering from ill health, was anxious to return to Italy ; but 
before he parted from Antony, they agreed to a second distribution of the 
provinces of the empire. Antony was to have the eastern world ; Octavian 
the western provinces. To Lepidus, who was not consulted in this second 
division, Africa alone was left. Sext. Pompeius remained in possession of 
Sicily. 


Antony at once proceeded to make a tour through western Asia, in order to 
exact money from its unfortunate people. About midsummer (41 B.C.) he 
arrived at Tarsus, and here he received a visit which determined the future 
course of his life and influenced Roman history for the next ten years. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


Antony had visited Alexaiulria fourteen years before, and had been smitten 
by the charms of Cleopatra, then a girl of fifteen. She became CiEsar’s 
paramour, and from the time of the dictator’s death Antony had never seen 
her. She now came to meet him in Cilicia. The galley which carried her up 
the Cydnus was of more than oriental gorgeousness ; the sails of purple ; 
oars of silver, moving to the sound of music ; the raised poop burnished 
with gold. There she lay upon a splendid couch, sluided by a spangled 
canopy ; her attire was that of Venus, around her flitted attendant Cupids 
and Graces. At the news of her approach to Tarsus, the triumvir found his 
tribunal deserted by the people. She invited him to her ship, and he 
complied. From that moment he was her slave. He accom panied her to 
Alexandria, exchanged the Roman garb for the Grieco-THE LAST DAYS 
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Egyptian costume of the court, and lent his power to the queen to execute 
all her caprices. 


Meanwhile, Octavian was not without his difficulties. He was so ill at 
Brundusium that his death was reported at Rome. The veterans, eager for 
their promised rewards, were on the eve of mutiny. In a short time Octavian 
was sufficiently recovered to show himself. But he could find no other 
means of satisfying the greedy soldiery than by a confiscation of lands more 
sweeping than that which f allowed the proscription of Sulla. The towns of 
Cisalpine Gaul were accused of favouring Dec. Brutus, and saw nearly all 
their lands handed over to new possessors. The young poet Virgil lost his 
little patrimony, but was reinstated at the instance of PolHo and Msecenas, 
and showed his gratitude in his first Eclogue. Other parts of Italy also 
suffered — Apulia, for example, as we learn from Horace’s friend Ofella, 
who became the tenant of the estate which had formerly been his own. 


But these violent measures deferred rather than obviated the difficulty. The 
expulsion of so many persons threw thousands loose upon society, ripe for 


any crime. Many of the veterans were ready to join any new leader who 
promised them booty. Such a leader was at hand. 


Fulvia, wife of Antony, was a woman of fierce passions and ambitious 
spirit. She had not been invited to follow her husband to the East. She saw 
that in his absence imperial power would fall into the hands of Octavian. 
Lucius, brother of Mark Antony, was consul for the year, and at her 
instigation he raised his standard at Pneneste. But L. Antonius knew not 
how to use his strength ; and young Agrippa, to whom Octavian intrusted 
the command, obliged Antonius and Fulvia to retire northwards and shut 
themselves up in Perusia. Their store of provisions was so small that it 
sufficed only for the soldiery. Early in the next year Perusia surrendered, on 
condition that the lives of the leaders should be spared. The town was 
sacked ; the conduct of L. Antonius alienated all Italy from his brother. 


ANTONY MEETS WITH REVERSES 


While his wife, his brother, and his friends were quitting Italy in confusion, 
the arms of Antony suffered a still heavier blow in the eastern provinces 
which were under his special government. After the battle of Philippi, Q. 
Labienus, son of Caesar’s old lieutenant Titus, sought refuge at the court of 
Orodes, king of Parthia. Encouraged by the proffered aid of a Roman 
officer, Pacorus the king’s son led a formidable army into Syria. Antony’s 
lieutenant was entirely routed ; and while Pacorus with one army poured 
into Palestine and Phoenicia, Q. Labienus with another broke into Cilicia. 
Here he found no opposition ; and, overrunning all Asia Minor even to the 
Ionian Sea, he assumed the name of Parthicus, as if he had been a Roman 
conqueror of the people whom he served. 


These complicated disasters roused Antony from his lethargy. He sailed to 
Tyre, intending to take the field against the Parthians ; but the season was 
too far advanced, and he therefore crossed the jEgean to Athens, where he 
found Fulvia and his brother, accompanied by PoUio, Plancus, and others, 
all discontented with Octavian’s government. Octavian was absent in Gaul, 
and their representation of the state of Italy encouraged him to make 
another attempt. Late in the year (41 B.C.) Antony formed a league with 
Sext. Pompeius ; and while that chief blockaded Thurii and Consentia, 
Antony assailed Brundusium. Agrippa was preparing to meet this new 
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combination ; and a fresh civil war was imminent. But the sokliery was 
weary of war ; both armies compelled their leaders to make paeilic 
overtures, and the new year was ushered in by a general peace, which was 
rendered easier by the death of Fulvia. Antony and Octavian renewed their 
professions of amity, and entered Rome together in joint ovation to 


celebrate the restoration of peace. They now made a third division of the 
provinces, by which Scodra (Scutari) in Illyricum was fixed as the 
boundary of the west and east. Lepidus was still left in possession of Africa. 
It was furtlier agreed that Octavian was to drive Sext. Porapeius, lately the 
ally of Antony, out of Sicily; while Antony renewed his pledges to recover 
the standards of Crassus from the Parthians. The new compact was sealed 
by the marriage of Antony with Octavia, liis colleague’s sister, a virtuous 
and beautiful lady, worthy of a better consort. These auspicious events were 
celebrated by the lofty verse of Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue, styled The Pollio. 


Sext. Pompeius had reason to complain. By the Peace of Brundusium he 
was abandoned by his late friend to Octavian. He was not a man to brook 
ungenerous treatment. Of late years his possession of Sicily had given him 
command of the Roman corn market. During the winter which followed the 
Peace of Brundusium (40-39 B.C.), Sextus blockaded Italy so closely that 
Rome was threatened with a positive dearth. Riots arose ; the triumvirs 
were pelted with stones in the Forum ; and they deemed it prudent to 
temporise by inviting Pompeius to enter their league. He met them at 
Misenum, and the two chiefs went on board his ship to settle the terras of 
alliance. It is said that one of his chief othcers, a Greek named Menas or 
Menodotrus, suggested to him the expediency of putting to sea with the 
great prize, and then making his own terms. Sextus rejected the advice with 
the characteristic words : ” You should have done it without asking me.” It 
was agreed that Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica should be given up to his 
absolute rule, and that Achaia should be added to his portion ; so that the 
Roman world was now partitioned amongst four — Octavian, An-tony, 
Lepidus, and Sext. Pompeius. On their return the triumvirs were received 
with vociferous applause. 


Before winter, Antony sailed for Athens in company with Octavia, and for 
the time seems to have banished Cleopatra from his thoughts. But he 
disgusted all true Romans by assuming the attributes of Grecian gods, and 
indulging in Grecian orgies. 


Agrippa 


(From a bust in the Capitol) 
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He found the state of things in the East greatly changed since his departure. 
He had commissioned P. Ventidius Bassus, an officer who had followed 
Fulvia from Italy, to hold the Parthians in check till his return. Ventidius 
was son of a Picenian nobleman of Asculum, who had been brought to 
Rome as a Captive in the Social War. In his youth he had been a contractor 
to supply mules for the use of the Roman commissariat. But in the civil 
wars which followed, men of military talent easily rose to command; and 
such was the lot of Ventidius. While Antony was absent in Italy, he drove 
Q. Labienus into the defiles of Taurus, and here that adventurer was 
defeated and slain. The conqueror then marched rapidly into Sj’ria, and 
forced Pacorus also to withdraw to the eastern bank of the Euphrates. 


In the following year (38 B.C.) he repelled a fresh invasion of the Parthians, 
and defeated them in three battles. In the last of these engagements Pacorus 
himself was slain on the fifteenth anniversary of the death of Crassus. 
Antony found Ventidius laying siege to Samosata, and displaced him, only 
to abandon the siege and return to Athens. Ventidius repaired to Rome, 
where he was honoured with a well-deserved triumph. He had left it as a 
mule jobber ; he returned with the laurel round his brows. He was the first, 
and almost the last, Roman general who could claim such a distinction for 
victory over the Parthians. 


The alliance with Sext. Pompeius was not intended to last, and it did not 
last. Antony refused to put him in possession of Achaia ; and to avenge 
himself for this breach of faith Pompeius again began to intercept the Italian 
corn fleets. Fresh discontent appeared at Rome ; and Octavian equipped a 
second fleet to sail against the naval chief ; but after two battles of doubtful 


result the fleet was destroyed by a storm, and Sextus was again left in 
undisputed mastery of the sea. Octavian, however, was never daunted by 
reverses, and he gave his faA/ourite Agrippa full powers to conduct the war 
against Pompeius. This able commander set about his work with that 
resolution that marked a man determined not to fail. As a harbour for his 
fleet he executed a plan of the great Csesar — namely, to make a good and 
secure harbour on the coast of Latium, which then, as now, offered no 
shelter to ships. For this purpose he cut a passage through the narrow necks 
of land which separated Lake Lucrinus from the sea and Lake Avernus from 
Lake Lucrinus, and faced the outer barrier with stone. This was the famous 
Julian Port. In the whole of the two years 38 and 37 B.C., Agrippa was 
occupied in this work and in preparing a sufficient force of ships. Every 
dockyard in Italy was called into requisition. A large body of slaves were 
set free that they might be trained to serve as rowers. 


On the 1st of July, 36 B.C., the fleet put to sea. Octavian himself, with one 
division, purposed to attack the northern coast of Sicily, while a second 
squadron was assembled at Tarentum for the purpose of assailing the 
eastern side. Lepidus, with a third fleet from Africa, was to assault Lily- 
bcBum. But the winds were again adverse ; and, though Lepidus effected a 
landing on the southern coast, Octavian’s two fleets were driven back to 
Italy with great damage. But the injured ships were refitted, and Agrippa 
was sent westward towards Panormus, while Octavian himself kept guard 
near Messana. Off Mylse, a place famous for having witnessed the first 
naval victory of the Romans, Agrippa encountered the fleet of Sext. 
Pompeius ; but Sextus, with the larger portion of his ships, gave Agrippa 
the slip, and sailing eastward fell suddenly upon Octavian’s squadron oft’ 
Tauromenium. A desperate conflict followed, which ended in the complete 
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[37-36 B.C.] triumph of Sextus, and Octaviun escaped to Italy with a few 
ships only. But Agrippa was soon upon the traces of the enemy. On the 3d 
of September, Sextus was obliged once more to accept battle near the Straits 
of Messana, and suffered an irretrievable defeat. His troops on land were 
attacked and dispersed by an army which had been landed on the eastern 


coast by the indefatigable Octavian ; and Sextus sailed off to Lesbos, where 
he had found refuge as a boy during the campaign of Pharsalia, to seek 
protection from the jealousy of Antony. 


Lepidus had assisted in the campaign ; but after the departure of Sextus he 
openly declared himself independent of his brotlier triumvirs. Octavian, 
with prompt and prudent boldness, entered the camp of Lepidus in person 
with a few attendants. The soldiers deserted in crowds, and in a few hours 
Lepidus was fain to sue for pardon, where he had hoped to rule. He was 
treated with contemptuous indifference. Africa was taken from him ; but he 
was allowed to live and die at Rome in quiet enjoyment of the chief 
pontificate. 


It was fortunate for Octavian that during this campaign Antony was on 
friendly terms with him. In 37 B.C. the ruler of the East again visited Italy, 
and a meeting between the two chiefs was arranged at Tarentum. The five 
years for which the triumvirs were originally appointed were now fast 
expiring ; and it was settled that their authority should be renewed by the 
subservient senate and people for a second period of the same duration. 
They parted good friends ; and Octavian undertook his campaign against 
Sext. Pompeius without fear from Antony. This was proved by the fate of 
the fugitive. From Lesbos Sextus passed over to Asia, where he was taken 
prisoner by Antony’s lieutenants, and put to death. 


Hitherto Octavia had retained her influence over Antony. But presently, 
after his last interview witli her brother, the fickle triumvir al)ruptly quitted 
a wife who was too good for him, and returned to the fascinating presence 
of the Egyptian queen, whom he had not seen for three years. From this 
time forth he made no attempt to break the silken chain of her 
enchantments. During the next summer, indeed, he attempted a new 
Parthian campaign. & It has been described by Florus as follows: 


” Such was the excessive vanity of the man, that being desirous from a love 
of distinction, to have Araxes and Euphrates read under his statues, he 
suddenly quitted Syria and made an inroad on the Parthians, and that 
without any cause or reason, or even pretended proclamation of war, as if it 
were among a general’s accomplishments to surprise people by stealtli. The 
Parthians, who, besides having confidence in their arms, are crafty and 


subtle, pretended to be alarmed, and to retreat across the plains. Antony, as 
if already victorious, instantly pursued, when a body of the enemy, not very 
numerous, rushed suddenly forth like a storm of rain upon the Romans, 
who, as it was evening, were tired with the day’s march. Discharging their 
arrows from all sides, they overwhelmed two legions. 


” But tliis was nothing in comparison with the destruction that Avould have 
met tliem on the following day, had not the mercy of the gods interposed. 
One of the Romans who had survived the overthrow of Crassus, rode up to 
the camp in a Parthian dress, and having saluted the soldiers in Latin, and 
thus gained credit with them, t(jld them of the danger which thi’ eatened 
them ; saying tliat the king would soon come up with all his forces ; that 
they ouglit therefore to retreat and take shelter in tlie mountains ; and that 
possibly, even if tliey did so, enemies would not be wanting. In 
consequence, a smaller number of enemies overtook them than had been 
intended. 
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Overtake them, however, they did ; and the rest of the army would have 
been destroyed, had not the soldiers, while the arrows were falling on them 
like hail, fortunately sunk down, as if they had been taught, upon their 
kuees, holding up their shields above their heads, and making it appear as if 
they were killed. The Parthians then refrained from shooting. 


‘\ When the Romans afterwards rose up, the proceeding appeared so like a 
miracle, that one of the barbarians exclaimed : ‘ Go ! and fare ye well, 
Romans ; fame deservedly speaks of you as the conquerors of nations, since 
you have escaped death from the arrows of the Parthians.’ After this, there 
was no less endured from want of water, than at the hands of the enemy. 
The country, in the first place, was deadly from its drought ; the river, too, 
with its brackish and bitter water, was more deadly to some ; and besides, 
even good water was pernicious to many, being drunk greedily when they 
were in a weak condition. Subsequently the heat of Armenia, the snows of 


Cappadocia, and the sudden change in climate from one to the other, was as 
destructive as a pestilence. Scarce the third part, therefore, of sixteen 
legions being left, the excellent general, begging death from time to time, at 
the hands of a gladiator of his, escaped at last into Syria, where, by some 
unaccountable perversion of mind, he grew considerably more presuming 
than before, as if he had conquered because he had escaped.” 


In the next year he contented himself with a campaign in Armenia, to 
punish the king of that country for alleged treachery in the last campaign. 
The king fell into his hands ; and with this trophy Antony returned to 
Alexandria, where the Romans were disgusted to see the streets of a 
Grseco-Egyptiau town honoured by a mimicry of a Roman triumph. For the 
next three years he surrendered himself absolutely to the will of the 
enchantress. ^ 


To this period belong those tales of luxurious indulgence which are known 
to every reader. The brave soldier who in the perils of war could shake off 
all luxurious habits, and could rival the commonest man in the cheerfulness 
with which he underwent every hardship, was seen no more. He sank into 
an indolent voluptuary, pleased by childish amusements. At one time he 
would lounge in a boat at a fishing party, and laugh when he drew up pieces 
of salt fish, which by the queen’s order had been attached to his hook by 
divers. At another time she wagered that she would consume ten million 
sesterces at one meal, and won her wager by dissolving in vinegar a pearl of 
unknown value. While Cleopatra bore the character of the goddess Isis, her 
lover appeared as Osiris. Her head was placed conjointly with his own on 
the coins which he issued as a Roman magistrate. He disposed of the 
kingdoms and principalities of the East by his sole word. By his influence 
Herod, son of Antipater, the Idumsean minister of Hyrcanus, the late 
sovereign of Judea, was made king to the exclusion of the rightful heir. 
Polemon, his own son by Cleopatra, was invested with the sceptre of 
Armenia. Encouraged by the absolute submission of her lover, Cleopatra 
fixed her eye upon the Capitol, and dreamed of winning by means of 
Antony that imperial crown which slie had vainly sought from Csesar. 


While Antony was engaged in voluptuous dalliance, Octa\dan was 
resolutely pursuing the work of consolidating his power in the west. His 


patience, his industry, his attention to business, his affability, were winning 
golden opinions and rapidly obliterating all memory of the bloody work by 


[1 Says Flonis*’ : ” The madness of Antony, which could not be allayed by 
ambition, was at last exterminated by luxury and licentiousness. The 
Egyptian woman demanded of the drunken general, as the price of her 
favours, nothing less than the Roman Empire. This Antony promised her; as 
though the Romans had been easier to conquer than the Parthians.” ] 
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[35-32 B.C.] which he had risen to power. He had won little glory in war ; 
but so long as the corn fleets arrived duly from Sicily and Africa, the 
populace cared little whether the victory had been won by Octavian or by 
his generals. In Agrippa he possessed a consummate captain, in Maecenas 
a wise and temperate minister. It is much to his credit that he never showed 
any jealousy of the men to whom he owed so much. He flattered the people 
with the hope that he would, when Antony had fulfilled his mission of 
recovering the standards of Crassus, engage him to join in putting an end to 
their sovereign power and restoring constitutional liberty. In point of 
fidelity to his marriage vows Octavian was little better than Antony. He 
renounced his marriage with Clodia, the daughter of Fulvia, when her 
mother attempted to raise Italy against him. He divorced Scribonia, when it 
no longer suited him to court the favour of her kinsman. To replace this 
second wife, he forcibly took away Livia from her husband, Ti. Claudius 
Nero, though she was at that time pregnant of her second son. But in this 
and other less pardonable immoralities there was nothing to shock the 
feelings of Romans. 


OCTAVIAN AGAINST ANTONY; THE BATTLE OF ACTIUIVI 


But Octavian never suffered pleasure to divert him from business. If he 
could not be a successful general, he resolved at least to show that he could 
be a hardy soldier. While Antony in his Egyptian palace was neglecting the 


Parthian War, his rival led his legions in more than one dangerous campaign 
against the barbarous Dalmatians and Pannonians, who had been for some 
time infesting the province of Illyricum. In the year 33 B.C. he announced 
that the limits of the empire had been extended northward to the banks of 
the Savus. 


Octavian now began to feel that any appearance of friendship with Antony 
was a source of weakness rather than of strength at Rome. Mis- 
understandings had already broken out. Antony complained that Octavian 
had given him no share in the provinces wrested from Sext. Pompeius and 
Lepidus. Octavian retorted by accusing his colleague of appropriating 
Egyjjt and Armenia, and of increasing Cleopatra’s power at the expense of 
the Roman Empire. Popular indignation rose to its height when Plancus and 
Titius, who had been admitted to Antony’s confidence, passed over to 
Octavian, and disclosed the contents of their master’s will. In that document 
Antony ordered that his body sliould be buried at Alexandria, in the 
mausoleum of Cleopatra. Men began to fancy that Cleopatra had already 
planted her throne upon the Capitol. These suspicions were sedulously 
encouraged by Octavian. 


Before the close of 32 B.C., Octavian, by the authority of the senate, 
declared war nominally against Cleopatra. Antony, roused from his sleep by 
reports from Rome, passed over to Athens, issuing orders everywhere to 
levy men and collect ships for the impending struggle. At Athens he 
received news of the declaration of war, and replied by divorcing Octavia. 
His fleet was ordered to assemble at Corcyra ; and his legions in the early 
spring prepared to pour into Epirus. He established his headquarters at 
Patne on the Corintliian Gulf. 


But Antony, though liis fleet was superior to that of Octavian, allowed 
Agrippa to sweep the Ionian Sea, and to take possession of Methone, in 
Messenia, as a Station for a flying squadron to intercept Antony’s 
communications with the East, nay even to occupy Corcyra, wliich had 
been destined 
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for his own place of rendezvous. Antony’s fleet now anchored in the waters 
of the Ambracian Gulf, while his legions encamped on a spot of land which 
forms the northern horn of that spacious inlet. But the place chosen for the 
camp was unhealthful ; and in the heats of early summer his army suffered 
greatly from disease. Agrippa lay close at hand watching his opportunity. In 
the course of the spring Octavian joined him in person. 


Early in the season Antony had repaired from Patrai to his army, so as to be 
ready either to cross over into Italy or to meet the enemy if they attempted 
to land in Epirus. At first he showed something of his old military spirit, 
and the soldiers, who always loved his military frankness, warmed into 
enthusiasm ° but his chief officers, won by Octavian or disgusted by the 
influence of Cleopatra, deserted him in such numbers that he knew not 
whom to trust, and gave up all thoughts of maintaining the contest with 
energy. Urged by Cleopatra, he resolved to carry off his fleet and abandon 
the army. All preparations were made in secret, and the great fleet put to sea 
on the 28th of August. For the four following days there was a strong gale 
from the south. Neither could Antony escape, nor could Octavian put to sea 
against him from Corcyra. On the 2nd of September, however, the wind fell, 
and Octavian’s light vessels, by using their oars, easily came up with the 
unwieldy galleys of the eastern fleet. A battle was now seen to be 
inevitable. 


Antony’s ships were like impregnable fortresses to the assault of the slight 
vessels of Octavian ; and, though they lay nearly motionless in the calm sea, 
little impression was made upon them. But about noon a breeze sprang up 
from the west; and Cleopatra, followed by sixty Egyptian ships, made sail 
in a southerly direction. Antony immediately sprang from his ship of war 
into a light galley and followed. Deserted by their commander, the captains 
of Antony’s ships continued to resist desperately ; nor was it till the greater 
part of them were set on fire that the contest was decided. Before evening 
closed the whole fleet was destroyed ; most of the men and all the treasure 
on board perished. A few days after, when the shameful flight of Antony 
was made known to his army, all his legions went over to the conqueror. 


DEATH OF ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


It was not for eleven months after the battle of Actium that Octavian 
entered the open gates of Alexandria. He had been employed in the interval 
in founding the city of Nicopolis to celebrate his victory on the northern 
horn of the Ambracian Gulf, in rewarding his soldiers, and settling the 
affairs of the provinces of the East. In the winter he returned to Italy, and it 
was midsummer, 30 B.C., before he arrived in Egypt. 


When Antony and Cleopatra arrived off Alexandria they put a bold face 
upon the matter. Some time passed before the real state of the case was 
known ; but it soon became plain that Egypt was at the mercy of the 
conqueror. The queen formed all kinds of wild designs. One was to 
transport the ships that she had saved across the Isthmus of Suez and seek 
refuge in some distant land where the name of Rome was yet unknown. 
Some ships were actually drawn across, but they were destroyed by the 
Arabs, and the plan was abandoned. She now flattered herself that her 
powers of fascination, proved so potent over Csesar and Antony, might sub- 
due Octavian. Secret messages passed between the conqueror and the queen 
; nor were Octavian’s answers such as to banish hope. 
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Antony, full of repentance and despair, shut himself up in Pharos, and there 
remained in gloomy isolation. 


In July, 30 B.C., Octavian appeared before Pelusium, The place was 
surrendered without a blow. Yet, at the approach of the conqueror, Antony 
put himself at the head of a division of cavalry, and gained some advantage. 
But on his return to Alexandria he found that Cleopatra had given up all her 
ships ; and no more opposition was offered. On the 1st of August (Sextilis 
as it was then called) Octavian entered the open gates of Alexandria. Both 
Antony and Cleopatra sought to win him. Antony’s messengers the 


conqueror refused to see ; but he still used fair words to Cleopatra. The 
queen had shut herself up in a sort of mausoleum built to receive her body 
after death, which was not approacliable by any door ; and it was given out 
that she was really dead. All the tenderness of old times revived in Antony’s 
heart. He stabbed himself, and in a dying state ordered himself to be laid by 
the side of Cleopatra. 


The queen touched by pity, ordered her expiring lover to be drawn up by 
cords into her retreat, and bathed his temples with her tears. After he had 
breathed his last, she consented to see Octavian. Her penetration soon told 
her that she had nothing to hope from him. She saw that his fair words were 
only intended to prevent her from desperate acts, and reserve her for the 
degradation of his triumph. This impression was confirmed when all 
instruments by which death could be inflicted were found to have been 
removed from her apartments. But she was not to be so baffled. She 
pretended all submission ; but when the ministers of Octavian came to carry 
her away, they found her 13’ing dead upon her couch, attended by her 
faithful waiting-women, Iras and Charmion. The manner of her death was 
never ascertained ; popular belief ascribed it to the bite of an asp, which had 
been conveyed to her in a basket of fruit. 


Cleopatra was an extraordinary person. At her death she was but thirty- 
eight years of age. Her power rested not so much on actual beauty as on her 
fascinating manners and her extreme readiness of wit. In her follies there 
was a certain magnificence, which excites even a dull imagination. We may 
estimate the real power of her mental qualities by observing the impression 
her character made upon the Roman poets of the time. No meditated praises 
could have borne such testimony to her greatness as the lofty strain in 
which Horace celebrates her fall, and congratulates the Roman world on its 
escape from the ruin which she was threatening to the Capitol. 


Octavian dated the years of his imperial monarchy from the day of the 
battle of Actium. But it was not till two years after (the summer of 29 B.C.) 
that he establislied himself in Rome as ruler of the Roman world. Then he 
celebrated three magnificent triumphs, after the example of his uncle the 
great dictator, for his victories in Dalmatia, at Actium, and in Egypt. At the 
same time the temple of Janus was closed (notwithstanding that border wars 


still continued in Gaul and S2)ain) for the first time since the year 235 B.C. 
All men drew breath more freely, and all except the soldiery looked forward 
to a time of tranquillity. Liberty and independence were forgotten words. 
After the terrible disorders of the last century, the general cry was for quiet 
at any price. Octavian was a person admirably fitted to fulfil these 
as[)irations. His uncle Julius was too fond of active exertion to play such a 
part well. Octavian never shone in war, while his vigilant and patient mind 
was well fitted for the discliarge of business. He avoided shocking popular 
feeling by assuming any title savouring of royalty ; but he enjoyed by 
universal consent an authority more than regal. ^ 
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AN ESTIMATE OF THE PERSONALITY OF ANTONY 


We cannot well take leave of the fallen Antony without a few words of 
characterisation : ” He was,” says Liddell, ” by nature a genial, open- 
hearted Roman, a good soldier, quick, resolute, and vigorous, but reckless 
and self-indulgent, devoid alike of prudence and of principle. The 
corruptions of the age, the seductions of power, and the evil influence of 
Cleopatra, paralysed a nature capable of better things. We know him chiefly 
through the exaggerated assaults of Cicero in his Philippics, and the 
narratives of writers devoted to Octavian. But after all deductions for partial 
representation, enough remains to show that Antony had all the faults of 
Ctesar, with little of his redeeming greatness.” & This is scant praise. A 
more sympathetic estimate is that of Gardthausen who, eloquently 
summarising the heroic qualities of Antony’s character, sees in him a type 
of man rare in antiquity. Here is his characterisation : 


Antony’s chivalrous bearing and the chivalrous bent of his mind contributed 
to his success in a manner highly impressive in a character of the antique 
ages. These can boast of few characters that may be called chivalrous, at the 
most an occasional Homeric hero, the princely leader of a national army, 
such as Alexander the Great, Pyrrhus, and Demetrius, the counterfeit 


presentment to Plutarch’s Antouius ; possibly chivalrous standards of life 
may have been spread among the Greek mercenaries. The chivalrous 
warrior was a man who was ready at any moment to pledge his person and 
mindful of the ups and downs of battle to treat his opponent as he himself 
would be treated were their situations reversed. The small republics of 
antiquity were not fit soil to nourish such a character as this. The ancients 
were not soldiers before everytliing else, their ideals were sought in another 
region. 


Chivalrous as he was, he was ready to credit others with a similar 
disposition ; and his confidence was seldom misplaced. At the head of five 
ships he defied the warnings of those about him and sailed against the 
whole fleet of Domitius Ahenobarbus with chivalrous recklessness ; he 
accepted an invitation from Sextus Pompeius the admiral to eat with him on 
board his vessel ; a word would have sufficed to effect his imprisonment or 
his murder ; but this word was never spoken, for his unquestioning reliance 
on the pledged honour of his foe had disarmed that foe. Where he was 
deceived, however, as for example later on by that same Domitius 
Ahenobarbus who went over to the enemy before the battle of Actium, 
Antony had enough generosity of mind to send over to him into the enemy’s 
camp his possessions and his slaves. To Sextus Pompeius later on he 
showed admirable forbearance in Asia Minor and shrank as long as it was 
possible from believing in the treachery of a man who had stood by his side 
first as ally and then as supplicant for protection. Even when fate was 
against him, he assumed the same chivalrous spirit in his foe that he himself 
would have manifested had the circumstances been reversed. So for 
instance after the battle of Actium he challenged Caesar to personal combat 
although the acceptance of the challenge by his opponent, who was 
everything rather than chivalrous, was on the face of it very improbable. 


As the knight for his lady so Antony in an official despatch declared his 
constant readiness to die for Cleopatra, and on receiving news of her death 
he said again that now his last reason for living had fallen away. Even in 
death he was consoled with the thought that it was as a Roman of Romans 
that he had been subdued. 
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In conclusion ” chivalrous ”’ is the term that I would apply to that 
exaggerated sensibility of honour which could not reconcile itself to giving 
the command for an absolutely indispensable retreat after the Median 
campaign and so charged a field officer under him with the burden of 
issuing that command. 


To talk of the personal bravery of Antony, which his foes too recognised, 
were superfluous ; like his Herculean frame, it was part of his birthright, not 
a thing acquired with years through the steady energy of his will. He was 
equally at home with liis men whether on the field of battle or in the young 
men’s wrestling ring. He was most in his element however at the head of his 
trusty horsemen, when after a mad ride he could flash unexpected upon the 
enemy like lightning, reduce them to nothing or take them captive. As an 
instance of this, take the brilliant cavalry engagement with Servilius in 
lower Italy and the last victory he won over Cwsar’s horsemen at the 
hippodrome before Alexandria. His pride was then at the height of its 
ascension when he could come before Cleopatra as the knight before his 
lady to demand as the reward of victory, a kiss for himself, for the bravest 
of his horsemen a golden suit of armour. 


Perhaps the foreign trait of faithlessness in him was just a symptom of that 
sultanic nature which very quickly developed itself in Antony as in many 
other Romans who ruled the East. Bountiful he had always been even 
before he possessed anything to give away, but in the East this bounty soon 
acquired a far more splendid play. In public he felt himself king of kings, 
bestowing on Monaeses the Parthian refugee as the king of the Persians 
once bestowed on Themistocles, three towns, constantly making a new-map 
of the East and giving provinces to his Egyptian queen, granting Polemon 
little Armenia as the reward for an embassy, giving his actors the town of 
Priene, in return for a good luncheon, making his cook as rich as a wealthy 
Magnesian. We can best see what sort of task he set his cook from a story 
that was whispered in Plutarch’s circle. At every time in the day the cook 
had to be in a position to serve a complete luncheon immediately. Eight 
wild boars were turning on the spit at the same time, because at a given 
moment one had to be ready roasted to be set instantly upon the table, and 


in this way all the preparations necessary for a luncheon for not more than 
twelve persons were conducted. Plutarch’s characteristic anecdote is a proof 
at once of the costliness of Antony’s court and the irregularity of his mode 
of life. If the preparation of one daily meal involved such expenditure we 
hardly need to reckon the crazy wagers with Cleopatra to arrive at an 
explanation of the immense sums raised and squandered by Antony in the 
East. His example set the standard for his own people ; his eldest son 
Antyllus was yet a boy when he gave a doctor such a sum for a paradox in 
medical language that the man did not believe his ears. 


But this extravagant expenditure was not all ; it belonged to some extent to 
the maintenance of a sultan, and impressed the eastern imagination. The 
effect of the East upon the character of Antony was damaging in that it 
robbed him of requisite elasticity. There are characters that only reach tlieir 
full altitude under circumstances of prosperity, and in the absence of these 
wither and fall away as the flower that lacks sunlight ; otliers again will 
nowhere prove so defective as when exposed to a succession of good 
fortune; their better self slides out of sight until it is again summoned into 
activity by dire need whicli alone can spur them to heroical endeavour. 
Antony’s was of the latter kind ; lie required pressure from outside to 
recover his elasticity and bring out his resources to the full. In the noise and 
pother of 
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battle, in the dire need of retreat after the defeat of Mutina and the Median 
campaign he did great deeds, but with the termination of the danger, the 
activity which it had called forth came also to an end ; he sank into Eastern 
torpidity from which nothing could rouse him. Political questions ceased to 
exist for him, whole months passed in which not even the current business 
of administration was despatched. 


Labienus might overwhelm Syria and Asia with Parthian horsemen and 
drive back the Romans upon the islands ; at the same time one ugly 
despatch after another might come from Italy whither he was urged to go 
and lend succour by his wife, his brother, his legates who struggled vainly 


with Ctesar’s power ; but nothing availed to tear him away from his idle 
indulgences at Alexandria. At the very crisis of the rupture when all the 
peoples of the ancient world were arming themselves either for or against 
him, he withdrew to Samos to live a life of pleasure undisturbed by the 
clash of arms. 


Here are examples enough to prove how he regarded his high place in the 
world, to what use he in reality put it for the pursuit of his private love 
affairs, how he accepted the privileges without recognising the 
responsibilities of his position. 


He entirely lacked a sense of responsibility as a prince — the reproach 
weighs only too heavily upon him — and in a similar way, so little patriotic 
spirit for Rome survived in him during his life in the East, that he did not 
want even to leave his ashes to his fatherland. We miss in his indolent 
nature all joy in business and in those creative strokes that he still made 
every few years ; he followed the impulses of the moment without 
reflecting what would be their ultimate consequences ; this habit grew so 
natural to him that he followed it at Actium and plunged himself and his 
followers in ruin. 


Paradoxical as it may sound, Antony was no more a genuine commander 
than a genuine statesman. As a subordinate officer of the dictator he won 
well-earned encomium. Once in the position of dictator himself and the 
difference, the great difference, is evident. 


Certainly the victory at Philippi was exclusively due to him, but Caesar’s 
party owed Philippi to the tactics, not to the strategy of Antony. He had to 
take battle upon ground chosen by the enemy, and had to thank his own 
bravery and his legions for victory. From this time forward, as the ancients 
have already contended, Antony only conquered through his subordinate 
officers, while, by himself, he was beaten. The honour of a triumph to 
which the subordinate officers could, strictly speaking, make no claims, was 
accorded to them, although with a less generous spirit than his colleague 
Caesar showed ; only in cases of immoderate success was his suspicion 
aroused and then he was led to thrust aside officers of too conspicuous good 
fortune like Ventidius. He alone must be made responsible for the disastrous 
issue of the Medo-Parthian campaign. The conception was wrong, the 


execution defective, in as much as the best time was over before he 
commenced operations. Before the last crisis of the war he again let the 
auspicious moment slip past him. 


Instead of making raj)id use of the advantage assured to him by the well- 
filled condition of his military exchequer and the forward condition of his 
armaments, instead of hurling his force upon Italy which could well have 
been overpowered in view of the scarcity of money and the deep 
disaffection that prevailed, he again frittered away the best time with 
Cleopatra in Samos and at last was compelled to postpone the decisive 
action, much to his own disadvantage, until the next year, thus losing the 
advantage in readiness of equipment which he had had over his opponent. 
Finally one may ask, did ever 
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a general, who deserved the name of general, prematurely pronounce a 
battle to be lost, in which not only supremacy and life but the destiny of a 
whole world was at stake? But Anton}’ loved to treat serious issues lightly 
and trifles as if they were of supreme importance. 


In his relations to women his sensual sultanic nature and his chivalrous 
character unite. We need not here concern ourselves with the foul love 
stories of his youth. His enemy Cicero speaks frequently of Antony’s men 
and women friends and also of others about whom it is uncertain whether 
they should be classed with the former or with the latter. Antony was 
always regardless of his reputation ; he well knew that in this direction he 
had nothing left to spoil. We will not here intrude upon his innumerable 
liaisons with beautiful dancers, distinguished Roman ladies and eastern 
princesses. Cleopatra alone could claim, at all events in their last years, to 
exercise her dominion over him undivided with any other wife or mistress. 
This dominion was so absolute and so enduring that in the days of the 
ancients it was thought impossible to explain it by natural means and 
recourse was had to the superstition of a magic potion. 


Could we have seen Antony on foot with a bevy of eunuchs following the 
litter of his mistress at the entry into some Egyptian town, wo might have 
concluded him to be a knight doing homage to his lady’s honour. Medieval 
worship of women is absolutely foreign to antiquity ; but Antony based his 
descent on Hercules, who after his twelve Labours became a slave of 
Omphale, and laid aside club and crossbow to help his lady at the spinning- 
wheel. Antony followed the example of his great ancestor and paid 
obedience in effeminate sloth where it was within his power and his duty to 
be sovereign. The sacrifices he made to his lady are without a parallel in the 
history of the world ; and Cleopatra’s thanks were, to betray him first at 
Actium and then at his death in Alexandria. In a word one may sum up the 
verdict in the language of the ancients : Nature had intended Mark Antony 
for a Deuteragonist, chance and misfortune made him Protagonist. But 
Shakespeare says : ” His taints and honours waged equal with him.”/ 


Roman Surgical Instruments 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE STATE OF ROME AT THE END OF THE REPUBLIC 


A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE REPUBLICAN CONSTITUTION 


Shortly before the year 500 B.C. the change was accomplished which 
transformed the Roman State from a monarchy or military dictatorship (in 
which the dictator was confronted by the influence of a powerful council 
drawn from the ranks of the original burgher families, and by the legal 
necessity of the concurrence of the whole people, and therefore moved 
within the limits of a system developed in harmony with customary usages 
and closely analogous to the organisation of other Latin cities) into an 
aristocratic-oligarchic republic, with a strong executive authority in the 
hands of a magistracy annually elected by the people ; the substructure of 
political life keeping in general outline the form into which it had 
developed and in which it had to a great extent become fixed by the end of 
the monarchical period. 


This constitution was not formulated from the first in any general and 
fundamental law (any more than the older system had been), nor was it 
determinately fixed by such a law at any subsequent period, while, by 
means of particular statutes, some more or less important innovations were 
by degrees adopted as supplementary to the organisation handed down from 
primitive times and to the traditional code. Many things were gradually and 
silently modified by the mere force of altered circumstances. The will of the 
people was the foundation of all law and all authority in the state, and every 


man who enjoyed the full rights of citizenship contributed directly, by his 
vote in the legislative and elective assemblies, to the expression of the 
popular will ; though with varying degrees of influence in individual cases 
and within the limits of set form and inherited opinion. 


The freedom of republican Rome presupposed the existence of a servile 
population to do the most menial work, a population from which in earlier 
times the burgher class received only a small accession, invariably 
unwelcome and regarded with contempt in the first generation of 
citizenship. At the same time, the ancient usages mos majorum were held 
by the freemen in high honour, enhanced by a kind of religious reverence, 
as having come into be-ing by the favour and help of the gods, and having 
continued to exist under their constant control and in virtue of their 
intervention (religio). 


Among these ancient usages was the classification of burghers according to 
their wealth and economic independence or their poverty and precarious 
means of subsistence ; a classification which found expression in early 
times in class divisions and in the application of the same standard to the 
citizen 
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army, and was even more strikingly manifested in tlie exclusive 
employment of wealthy burghers for the special duties of cavalry, with its 
complement, the formation of an order of knighthood, on the basis of which 
there arose another class numerically small and a governing body of 
citizens, to wit, the senate. The majesty of the people (maiestas popuH) was 
recognised by the highest executive power (by the lowering of tlie symbols 
Publicola in the first year of the consulate) and from the people all authority 
in the state was derived ; 7iemo potestateni habet nisi a populo (Cic. de 


Leg. Agr. II, 11). In them was vested the right of enacting laws and the right 
of making war or peace (Polyb. VI, 14); by the popular election of the 
magistrates they also indirectly determined the composition of the senate 
and they originally exercised the highest jurisdiction. But their effective 
action in popular assemblies was dependent on the initiative of the 
magistrates, which in turn was partly under the control of the senate. 


This body (which consisted of life members, and was consequently subject 
only to gradual change by the infusion of fresh blood, and which 
maintained its honourable character by the expulsion of unworthy 
members), as the centre of rule and administration, preserved continuity and 
balance in the policy of the state by means of special regulations and 
injunctions set forth within the bounds permitted by express law and ancient 
custom; but the senate itself could not transact business or pass resolutions 
except under the presidency and direction of competent magistrates. 
Moreover, the execution of all decrees and the maintenance of law and 
order were (like the initiative in legislation and the superintendence of the 
transactions of the council) in the hands of two or more co-ordinate 
magistrates elected annually. But these magistrates were chosen solely from 
among the economically independent burgesses, regard being had to age 
and to promotion through a fixed course of preliminary steps — 
requirements which were enforced with more minuteness and exactitude as 
time went on. From the consulate, that is from the two colleagues invested 
with the highest authority in matters civil and military (imjjerium), which 
they wielded at first with but a limited amount of assistance (from the 
quaestors), the magisterial authority was gradually split up among a series 
of officials armed with special powers (potestas) for special functions and 
departments of the public service. The citizens obeyed the orders of these 
magistrates with strict subordination and discipline, especially in time of 
war. 


In the records of the first century and a half of the republic the development 
of the state system and administration from this primary and general basis 
and the modifications it underwent during the growth (slow at first and then 
more rapid) of the power and greatness of Rome, are obscured by the fact 
that a struggle for higher political employment — i. e., over the question 
whether it should be extended from a close coriDoration of burgesses (tlie 


patricians) to the whole body of citizens — is intermingled witli a struggle 
between aristocracy and democracy for changes in the character of the 
system and administration itself. This twofold aspect has not been clearly 
perceived by later writers, * and was probably not adequately brought out in 
the brief historical records of remote antiquity. We shall 


‘Tt is a marked feature of the representation of the struggle between 
patricians and plebeians as given by Livy and Dionysius, that the writers 
constantly waver in their own conception of the plebeians and their leaders, 
— at times even flatly contradicting themselves, — exhibiting them now as 
men demanding only right and justice, now as passionate and unscrupulous 
agiUators and partisans ; while in the same way the defenders of patrician 
rights appear now as the supporters of law and order, now as the selfish and 
arrogant champions of usurped privileges. 
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probably not be wrong in assuming that the patricians, thougli gradually 
forced to resign their class privileges, and the institutions and ordinances 
associated with them, such as the comitia curiata, continued to maintain 
aristocratic interests and institutions by assuming more and more the 
position of nobles and allying themselves with the most prominent plebeian 
families ; while the plebeians, as long as they were engaged in the struggle 
for equal rights, asserted the interests of democracy and extended 
democratic principles to the whole working of the state. 


The first stej) in the change and development of the older system which had 
survived the abolition of monarchy, a step which decided the whole 
subsequent course of the movement, was the creation of an office for the 
benefit of the less privileged citizens, the tribunate of the plebs (trihunatus 
plehis) an office which had originally no executive functions but was 
charged with the protection of the individual citizen and the control of the 
action of the magistracy. By degrees the tribunate acquired an initiative, 
first as the medium of the demand of the less privileged citizens for equal 
rights, and then as the promoter of the interests of the common people and 
of a general democratic tendency in legislation and administration. The 


latter function came more decidedly into the foreground when the struggle 
between patricians and plebeians had been fought out (after 366-300 or 
286), though for a considerable time it manifested itself only in 
constitutional opposition to everything that bore the semblance of 
encroaclunent on the part of the senate or of magisterial authority. 


But although a twofold initiative had thus come into being in the legislature, 
that of the consulate in the comitia curiata, relying mainly on the support of 
the senate, and that of the tribunate in the comitia tributa, legalised by the 
lex Puhlilia in 339, the government preserved its aristocratic character 
during the period between the formation of a confederated state (340-338) 
and the end of the Punic War, the senate retaining a strong executive 
authority and an undisturbed supremacy in all affairs, general and 
particular, without any signal interference on the part of the people beyond 
what was sanctioned by ancient usage ; the reason for this being that only in 
exceptional cases did the tribunes advance legislative proposals in direct 
opposition to the will of the senate. 


It was not till after the destruction of Carthage, when on the one hand the 
commons had greatly increased in numbers (in the municipal towns and 
colonies as well as in Rome) as compared with the ruling or senatorial 
class, and the poorer portion of the former class had congregated in the 
capital, and when, on the other hand, discontent was rife in the Italian 
confederacy ; when the senate was falling more and more under the control 
of a limited number of noble families, who appropriated the major part of 
the advantages accruing from the enforced exertions of subject provinces, 
leaving a share in the profits to such members of the knightly class only as 
came forward in the character of publicani or negotiatores, and to them not 
enough to satisfy their cupidity — that the tribunate of the plebs assumed 
the character of an opposition pure and simple, a character which became 
more strongly marked after the time of the Gracchi. It developed a 
legislative activity which, however we may judge of the objects that 
individual statesmen had in view — as to ameliorate the condition of the 
poorer citizens by the allotment of ara-ble land or the distribution of corn at 
reduced prices, to limit the arbitrary power of the magistrates or of the 
senate, to prevent the excessive concentration of government influence and 


authority, to promote the movement in favour of equal rights among the 
members of the confederacy, to appoint 
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particular persons for the conduct of public affairs especially in the case of 
military command — could not but liave a pernicious effect, because, 
forcibly dissociated from the senate, it was by its very nature in the hands of 
individuals distinguished by the accident of an official tenure liable to 
annual change and dependent on popular favour. 


After a series of conflicts and violent political measures (inaugurated by the 
Gracchi, Saturninus, and others) and a short-lived victory of the democratic 
party under Marius and Cinna, a reaction in favour of aristocracy combined 
with the military dictatorship of an individual set in under Sulla, the ancient 
boundary lines of state and people having been swept away by the outcome 
of the Social War. The cardinal points of this reaction were the abolition of 
the initiative of the tribunate, and the strengthening of senatorial influence 
by appointing none but senators to magisterial oflice. 


But this reaction, though carried through with ruthless severity, w’as the 
less capable of holding its ground from the fact that the old forms in which 
it was embodied were absolutely unsuited to the dimensions of the state and 
the geographical distribution of the people under the radical change of 
conditions brought about by the Social War. After the lapse of ten years the 
rights of the tribunate were restored. But from that time forth it placed itself 
at the head of the democratic and turbulent elements in the capital and its 
immediate neighbourhood, and so became a mere instrument in the liands 
of individual despots who attempted (sometimes by wealth, but more 
generally by deeds of arms and popularity with the soldiery) to build up a 
iersonal sway before which tlie tottering authority of tlie senate was forced 
to bow, in spite of the resistance offered by the aristocrats who (like Catulus 
and Hortensius) maintained the principles of Sulla, and of men wlio (like 
Cicero) based their influence on services of a peaceful character. 


At length, having endured a civil war between the leaders of opposing 
factions, weary of discord and of struggles in wdiich all political institutions 
had sunk to the level of empty and impotent forms liable to perpetual 
violation and abuse, the state found under an autocracy the repose and 
external order which the vast majority of the inhabitants of Italy were not 
unwdlling to accept in exchange for a political life from participation in 
which they must have been virtually excluded, to a great extent, by the 
inadequacy of the forms in which it was embodied.* 


We have now traced the progress and decline of the Roman constitution 
through its several stages. We have seen it pass from a monarchy into a 
patrician oligarchy, from a patrician oligarchy into a limited republic, from 
a limited republic into an oligarchy of wealth ; and now, after a century of 
civil war, in which the state swayed from one extreme to the other, we close 
with the contemplation of an absolute depotism. Every page of the latter 
portion of our narrative shows how inevitably events were tending to this 
issue. The Roman world had long been preparing for it. At no time had such 
authority been altogether alien from the minds of the people of Rome. 
Dictatorships were frequent in their earlier history. In later times the consuls 
were, by the will of the senate, raised to dictatorial power to meet 
emergencies, military or civil. The despotic commands conferred upon 
Sulla and Pompey, the powers seized first by Ciesar, and after him by the 
triumvirate, were all of the same form as the authority conferred upon 
Octavian — that is, all were, in form at least, temporary and provisional. 
The disorders 


[1 According to Ilerzog// however, the government of Augustus was by no 
means an absolute monarchy ; it became a despotism by the development of 
the power of the prince during the period from Augustus to Diocletian. ] 
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of the state required the intervention of one or more persons of absolute 
authority. And whether power was vested in a dictator, such as SuUa and 
Caesar ; in a sole consul, such as Pompey ; in a commission of three, such 
as the triumvirate of Antony, Octavian, and Lepidus ; or in an imperator, 


such as Octavian alone, the constitutional principle was the same. These 
despotic powers were in every case, except in the cases of Sulla and Coesar, 
granted for a definite term ; even Caesar’s first dictatorships were conferred 
for limited periods. The triumvirate was renewed at intervals of five years, 
the imperial rule of Octavian at intervals of ten. In theory these powers 
were conferred exceptionally, for a temporary purpose ; and when the 
purpose was served, the exception was to yield to the rule. Even in the reign 
of Octavian there were some persons credulous enough to expect a 
restoration of the republic. 


Octavian’s adroitness has often been commended. But he had many 
examples to warn and to guide him. Above all, the precedent of his uncle, 
the great dictator, proved that the Romans were not prepared to accept even 
order and good government at the price of royalty ; and he dexterously 
avoided the danger. The cruelties of the triumviral proscription he was able 
to throw chiefly upon Antony. But these very cruelties stood him in stead ; 
for they induced men to estimate at more than its real worth the clemency 
which distinguished his sole government. He avoided jealousy by assuming 
a power professedly only temporary. 


The title by which he liked to be known was that of ” prince ” ; for he 
revived in his own person the title princeps senatus, which had slept since 
the death of Catulus. But in fact he absorbed all the powers of the state. As 
imperator he exercised absolute control over the lives of all Roman citizens 
not within the limits of the city. As pontifex maximus, an office for which 
he waited patiently till the death of Lepidus, he controlled the religion of 
the state. He assumed the censorial power without a colleague to impede his 
action ; thus he was able to revise at pleasure the register of the citizens and 
the list of the senate, promoting or degrading whom he pleased. He 
appropriated also the tribunician power; and thus the popular assembly was 
by a side blow deprived of vitality, for without its tribunes it was naught. 
Consuls were still elected to give name to the year ; and the assembly of the 
centuries still met for the empty purpose of electing those whom the prince 
named. Often, indeed, several pairs were elected for one year, after a 
practice begun by the great dictator. 


The name of Italy now at length assumed the significance which it still 
bears; for all free inhabitants of Cisalpine Gaul obtained the rights of 
Roman citizens. But little was done to repair the losses and decays of which 
we have spoken in former chapters. The military colonies planted by Sulla 
and Octavian had lowered its condition even beyond its former misery. 
Ancient and respectable citizens made way for reckless and profligate 
soldiery — such as the centurion who would have slain the poet Virgil. Our 
pity for the ejected inhabitants is somewhat lessened by the thought that all 
the civilised world was open to them, for all the world was Roman. Gaul, 
and Spain, and Sicily, and the provinces of the East, depopulated by long 
wars, gratefully received families of Italian citizens, who brought them their 
habits of civilised life, industry, and such property as they had saved from 
the ruin of their homes. Great as was the injustice of expelling these 
persons, the actual loss and suffering, after the pain of leaving home was 
over, must have been incalculably less than we, in the present condition of 
Europe, are apt to imagine. After the settlement of these colonies, it is 
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probable that what coukl be done for the welfare of Italy was done by 
Augustus and his able ministers, Agrip]:)a and Miecenas. [kit the evils were 
too great and too recent to admit of palliation ; and Italy probably never 
recovered from the effects of the Roman wars of conquest, till she received 
a new population from the north. 


The provinces were gainers by the transference of power from the senate to 
a single man. The most inn)ortant provinces were governed by deputies 
appointed by the prince himself ; ^ the rest were left to the rule of senatorial 
proconsuls. The condition of the imperial provinces was preferred ; for the 
taxes exacted were lighter, and the government was under severer control. 
Instances occur of senatorial provinces requesting as a favour to be 
transferred to the rule of the emperor. But even the senatorial government 
was more equitable than of old. The salaries of the proconsuls were fixed ; 
greedy men were no longer left to pay themselves by extortion ; and the 


governors held power for several years, so that they had more temptation to 
win the good opinion of their subjects. The examples of Pilate and Felix 
show, indeed,- that glaring injustice was still perpetrated; but these very 
cases show that the governors stood in awe of those whom they governed 
— for in both cases the iniquity was committed through fear of the Jews, 
whom these men had misgoverned and whose accusations they feared. It 
may be added that both these men were severely punished by the Romans 
for their misgovernment. 


The world, therefore, on the whole, was a gainer by the substitution of the 
imperial rule for the constitution falsely named republican. For nearly two 
centuries the government was, with two intervals, administered by rulers of 
great abilities and great energy ; and though, no doubt, there was enough of 
oppression and to spare, yet there was much less than had been common in 
the times of senatorial dominion. 


But if the provinces — that is, the empire at large — continued to be 
content with a central despotism, in comparison with the old senatorial rule 
of ” every man for himself,” this was not the case at Rome. The educated 
classes at least, and the senatorial nobility, soon began to regret even the 
turbulent days of Marius and Porapey. The practice of oratory, in which 
Romans excelled and took chief delight, was confined to mere forensic 
pleadings, and lost all that excitement which attached to it when an orator 
could sway the will of the senate, and calm or rouse the seething passions of 
the Forum. We cannot wonder at Cicero, notwitlistanding his hatred for 
commotion, throwing himself into the conflict against Antony with the 
fervid energy which is revealed in the Philippics. He felt that this was tlie 
last chance of supporting the old freedom of the Forum, which, with all its 
turbulence, he loved, partly as the scene of his own glories, partly as a 
barrier against the crushing force of military despotism. And though the 
slaughter of the proscription and of the Civil War removed many of the 
leading senators, men of independent will revolted against the deadening 
weight of despotic government, as is revealed in the pages of Tacitus. 


For a time, however, there was a general disposition, even at Rome, to 
welcome the tranquillity ensured by the rule of Octavian, and notliing can 
more strongly show the security that men exj)erienced, even l)efore the 


battle of Actium, than the sudden burst with which literature and the polite 
arts rose from their slumbers. 


^ Legati or prsefecti Csesaris. 
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LITEEATUEE 


Since the close of the period of conquest literary pursuits had languished — 
the natural effect of political excitement and perilous times. Oratory indeed 
had fiourislied, as every page of our history indicates ; and oratory may be 
called the popular literature of Rome, as truly as journalism may be called 
the popular literature of to-day. Cicero, a master of his art both in theory 
and practice, has left us an account of a host of orators whom he thought 
worthy of being placed in a national catalogue. Of the Gracchi, of Antonius, 
of Crassus, of Sulpicius, we have spoken. After their time Cotta was the 
chief favourite, and then Hortensius rose to be “mking of the courts.” He 
was what we may Call an advocate by profession, taking little part in 
politics till he had made a large fortune by the presents which at that time 
stood in the place of regular fees ; and even in the hot conflicts that 
distinguished the rise of Pompey’s popularity he took but a languid part. His 
style of speaking was what Cicero styles Asiatic — that is, florid and 
decorated beyond what even the liberal judgment of his critic could 
approve. Cicero considered his own youthful manner to partake of this 
character, and refers to the brave speech in which he defended Sext. 
Roscius of Ameria as an example of this style. But that elaborate 
phraseology and copious flow of language remained with him to the last. It 
was only when his feelings were strongly excited, or when his 


time was limited, as when he defended old Rabirius or assailed Catiline in 
the senate, that he displayed anything of that terrible concentration of 
speech with which Demosthenes smote his antagonists. So far as we can 
judge from the scanty remnants preserved, C. Gracchus, more than any 
other Roman, possessed this fierce earnestness. 


The example and criticism of Cicero lead to the conclusion that Roman 
oratory generally had a tendency to be redundant, if not wordy. This 
tendency may be ascribed to the prevailing mode in which the young 
orators of the day sought to acquire skill in speaking. The schools of the 
rhetorical teachers were thronged by them ; and here they were taught to 
declaim fluently on any subject, without reference to passion or feeling or 
earnestness of purpose. The Romans of a former generation endeavoured to 
crush such schools ; and it was not at Rome that the most celebrated 


teachers were to be found. Athens and Rhodes were the fashionable 
universities, as we may call them, to which the young Romans resorted, 
when they had finished their schooling at Rome. After learning grammar 
and reading Latin and 
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Greek poets in their boyhood, they repaired to the more famous haunts of 
Grecian learning to study a little geometry and a little philosophy; but it was 
to rhetoric or the acquirement of a facile power of speaking on any given 
subject that the ambitious youth devoted their chief efforts. 


Education in Greek literature led many persons in this period to compose 
Greek memoirs of the stirring scenes in which they had lived or acted. 
Examples of this kind had been set as early as the Second Punic War by 
Cincius and Fabius. It now became very common ; but many began to 
employ the vernacular language. C. Fannius Strabo, who mounted the walls 
of Carthage by the side of Ti. Gracchus, and his contemporary L. Caelius 
Antipater, wrote Latin histories famous in their time. Both were thought 
worthy of abridgment by Brutus. The former is commended by Sallust, the 
latter was preferred to Sallust by the emperor Hadrian. Even Cicero 
commended Antipater as an improver of Latin composition ; his follower 
Asellio, says the orator, returned to the meagre dullness of the ancient 
annalists. Then came L. Cornelius Sisenna, who witnessed the bloody 
scenes of the Social and First Civil wars and wrote their history. Cicero 
commends his style ; Sallust speaks with praise of his diligence, but hints at 
his subserviency to Sulla and the senate. But the great men who made 
history at this epoch also took up the pen to write history. Q. Lutatius 
Catulus, the colleague of Marius, left an account of the Cimbrian War. The 
good Rutilius Rufus employed his leisure in penning an historical work. 
Sulla composed a memoir of his own political life, to which Plutarch often 
refers ; but from the specimens which he gives the dictator seems not to 
have been scrupulously impartial in his narrative. Lucullus composed 
similar memoirs. Cicero drew up a Greek notice of his consulate with his 
own ready pen, and endeavoured to persuade L. Lucceius to undertake a 
similar task. Even the grim Marius wishes his deeds commemorated. 


The Commentaries of Ciesar have been already quoted as illustrating one 
characteristic of the great dictator’s mind. His pen was taken up by several 
of his officers — A. Hirtius, who completed the narrative of the Gallic War, 
C. Oppius, to whom the memoirs of the dictator’s wars in Egypt, Africa, 
and Spain are often attributed, L. Cornelius Balbus, and others. But the 
most remarkable prose writer of the late republican era is C. Sallustius 
Crispus, familiarly known to us as Sallust. The two works that remain to us 
from the pen of this vigorous writer, the account of the Catilinarian 
conspiracy and the Jugurthine War, are rather to be styled political 
pamphlets than histories. Sallust was, as we have mentioned, an ardent 
partisan of the Marian and Caisarian party. He had been expelled from the 
senate. Dislike of the reigning oligarchy appears at every turn, 
notwithstanding the semblance of impartiality assumed by a man who 
practised the profligacy which he indignantly denounces. But Sallust’s 
writings are valuable in a literary point of view, because they disclose the 
terse and concentrated energy of which the Latin language was capable, 
qualities little favoured by the oratori-cal tendencies of the day, but used 
with marvellous effect in a later age by Tacitus. 


Other writers now first endeavoured to hand down in Latin a history of 
Rome from her foundation, or from early jieriods of her existence. Such 
were C. Licinius Macer, Q. Claudius Quadrigarius, and Q. Valerius Antias, 
all born about the beginning of the last century before the Christian era. The 
works of these and other annalists were used and swallowed up by the 
liistory of Livy, who was born, probably at Padua, in the year 59 B.C., and 
belongs to the imperial era of Augustus. 
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Some few writers in this same period began to cultivate grammatical and 
philological studies. The founder of these pursuits at Rome is reputed to be 
L. JEUus Stilo, the friend of Q. Metellus Numidicus and his companion in 
exile. He was closely followed by Aurelius Opilius, a freedman, who 
attended Rutilius Rufus into exile, as Stilo had attended Metellus. But the 
man whose name is in this department most conspicuous is M. Terentius 
Varro of Reate. He was born in 116 B.C., ten years later than Cicero, whose 


friendship he cultivated to the close of the great orator’s life. Varro was a 
laborious student, and earned by his successful pursuit of all kinds of 
knowledge a reputation not deserved by his public life. From the first he 
adhered to the cause of Pompey. After Pharsalia, Caesar received him with 
the same clemency that he had shown to all his foes, and employed him in 
promoting the plans which he had formed of establishing a public library at 
Rome. After the death of Caesar he retired to the country, and confined 
himself to literary pursuits ; but this did not save him from being placed on 
the proscription list. He escaped, however, to be received into favour by 
Octavian, and continued his studies in grammar, philology, and agriculture, 
till he reached the great age of eighty-eight, when he died in peace. Of his 
great work on the Latin language, originally consisting of twenty-four 
books, six remain to attest the industry of the man and the infantine state of 
philological science at the time. His work on agriculture in three books, 
written when he was eighty years old, is still in our hands, and forms the 
most accurate account we possess from the Romans of the subject. 
Fragments of many other writers on all kinds of topics have been handed 
down to justify the title given to Varro — ” the most learned of the 
Romans.” 


We will close this sketch of the prose literature of the last age of the 
republic with a notice of Cicero’s writings. Of his oratory and of his epistles 
something has been said in former pages ; and it is to these productions that 
we must attribute the great orator’s place in the commonwealth of letters. 
Of his poems it were better to say nothing. Of his memoirs and historical 
writings little is known, unless we count the fragments of The Republic in 
this class. But his rhetorical and philosophical essays each fill a goodly 
volume ; and the writings have been the theme of warm admiration for ages 
past. Yet it is to be doubted whether the praises lavished upon them are not 
chiefly due to the magic influence of the language in which they are 
expressed. The Brutus doubtless is extremely interesting as containing the 
judgment of Rome’s greatest orator on all the speakers of his own 
generation and of foregoing times. The dialogues on TJie Orator are yet 
more interesting as furnishing a record of his own professional experience. 
But the philosophical works of Cicero are of little philosophical value. They 
were written not so much to teach mankind as to employ his time at 
moments when he was banished from the city. Their highest merit consists 


in that lucid and graceful style which seduced the great Italian Latinists at 
the end of the fifteenth century to abjure all words and phrases which did 
not rest on Ciceronian authority, and which led Erasmus himself, who 
resisted this pedantry, to ” spend ten years in reading Cicero.” 


THE DRAMA 
The dramatic art fell more and more into dishonour. We hear, indeed, of two 


illustrious actors, “sopus and Roscius, who were highly honoured at Rome, 
and died in possession of large fortunes. But it was from the great 
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families that their honours and the means of making money came. The 
theatres, as we have before observed, remained mere temporary buildings 
till the second consulship of Pompey, when the tirst stone theatre at Rome 
was erected by one of his wealthy freedmen. Tlie pieces represented were 
more of the nature of spectacles. Those in which Koscius and “Esopus 
acted must have been old plays revived. In this period hardly one name of a 
dramatic author occurs. It was not in theatres, but in amphitheatres, that 
Rome and Roman towns sought amusement. Not only is the Flavian 
amphitheatre the most gorgeous of the remains of imperial Rome, but at all 
places where Roman remains are preserved, at Verona in Transpadane Gaul, 
at Aries 


and Nismes 


in 


the P 
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rovmce, ‘ at Treves on the distant jNIoselle, it is the amphitheatre that 
characterises the Roman city, as it is the theatre that marks the Greek. 


During this period, indeed, a new kind of dramatic representation was 
introduced, which enjoyed a short-lived popularity. This was the mime. The 
name at least was borrowed from the Greeks of Sicily. The Greek mime 
was a kind of comic dialogue in prose, adapted to the purposes afterwards 
pursued by the Roman satire. But while the Greek mime in the hands of 
Sophron assumed a grave and dignified character, so that Aristotle classes 
him among poets though he wrote in prose, the Roman mime was generally 
coarse and licentious. Sulla was particularly fond of these productions and 
their authors. After his time, Dec. Laberius, a knight, strove to give them 
greater dignity. His mimes, as the fragments show, were in iambic verse, 
and differed from comedy chiefly in their absence of plot and their relation 
to the topics of the day. The fame of Laberius was rivalled by Publilius 
Syrus, a f reedman who acted in his own mimes, whereas the knighthood of 
Laberius forbade this degradation. Cjfisar, however, on the occasion of his 
quadruple triumph, thought fit to order Laberius to enter into a contest with 
Syrus ; and the kniglit, though a man of sixty years, dared not refuse. His 
sense of the indignity was strongly marked by a fine passage in the 
prologue, still preserved : 


” The Gods themselves cannot gainsay his might ; And how can T, a man, 
think to gainsay it ? So then, albeit I’ve lived twice thirty years Free from 
all taint of blame, I left my house At morn a Roman knight and shall return 
At eve a sorry player. ‘Faith, my life Is one day longer than it should have 
been.” 


In the course of the dialogue he expressed himself with freedom against the 
arbitrary power of the great dictator : 


” And then, good people, we’ve outlived our freedom.” And in another line 
almost ventured to threaten : 


” Tt needs must be That he fears many, whom so many fear.” 


CcC’sar, liowever, took no further notice of these caustic sallies than to 
assign the prize to Syrus. 
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POETRY 


In poetry, the long period from the death of Lucilius to the appearance of 
Virgil and Horace — a period of about sixty years — is broken only by two 
names worthy of mention. But it must be admitted that these names take a 
place in the first ranks of Roman literature. It is sufficient to mention 
Lucretius and Catullus. 


T. Lucretius Cams was a Roman of good descent, as his name shows. All 
we know of him is that he was born about 95 B.C., and died by his own 
hand in the forty-fourth year of his age. But if little is related of his life, his 
great poem on The Nature of the Universe is known by name at least to all. 
It is dedicated to C. Memmius Gemellus, a profligate man and an 
unscrupulous politician, who sided now with the senatorial party, now with 
Caesar, and ended his days in exile at Mytilene. But Memmius had a fine 
sense in literature, as is evinced by his patronage of Lucretius and of 
Catullus. 


The poem of Lucretius seems to have been published about the time when 
Clodius was lord of misrule in the Roman Forum, that is, about 58 B.C. 
Memmius took part against the demagogue, and to this the poet probably 
alludes in the introduction to the first book, where he regrets the necessity 
which involved his friend in political struggles. 


The attempt of Lucretius in his great poem is to show that all creation took 
place and that all nature is sustained, without the agency of a creating and 
sustaining God, by the self-operation of the elemental atoms of which all 
matter is composed and into which all matter may be resolved. The doctrine 
is the doctrine of Epicurus ; but his arguments are in great part borrowed 
from the early Greek philosophers, who delivered their doctrines in heroic 
verse of the same majestic kind that extorts admiration from the reader of 
Lucretius. He professes unbounded reverence for the name of Empedocles ; 
and doubtless if the works of this philosopher, of Anaxagoras, and others 
were in our hands, we should see, what their fragments indicate, the sources 
from which Lucretius drew. Mingled with the philosophic argument are 
passages of noble verse ; but here also it may be doubted how far we can 
believe in his originality. One of the most magnificent passages — the 


sacrifice of Iphigenia — is taken in every detail from the famous chorus in 

the Agamemnon of Jischylus. When we see this, and know that the almost 

universal habit of Latin poets was not to create but to adapt and borrow, we 
must pause before we give Lucretius credit for originality. 


Yet none can rise from the perusal of Lucretius without feeling that he was 
a true poet. The ingenuity with which he employs Latin, a language unused 
to philosophical speculation, to express in the trammels of metre the most 
technical details of natural phenomena, is itself admirable. But more 
admirable are those majestic outbursts of song with which the philosophical 
speculations are diversified. The indignant and melancholy passion with 
which he attacks the superstitious religion of his time cannot but touch us, 
though we feel that his censure falls not upon superstition only, but upon 
the sacred form of religion herself. But he was little appreciated at Rome. 
Cicero speaks of him with that cold praise which is almost worse than 
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censure. Horace never makes mention of his name. Virgil alone showed the 
true feeling of a poet by his value for Lucretius. He scrupled not to borrow 
wdiole lines from his poem ; many passages in the Geori/ics bear witness to 
the faithful study which he had bestowed on the works of his great 
predecessor, and in one often-quoted place he confesses his inferiority to 
the great didactic poet. On the whole, it may be affirmed that Lucretius 
possessed the greatest genius of all Roman poets. 


In striking contrast to the majestic gravity of Lucretius appears the second 
poet whom we have named. C. or Q. Valerius Catullus (for his first name is 
variously given) Avas a native of Verona, or its neighbourhood. He w%as 
born about 1)7 B.C., and is known to have been alive ni the consulship of 
Vatinius (47 h.c). He was then fifty years of age, and we hear of him no 
more. His father was a friend of Cccsar, and left his son in the possession of 


some property. He had a house on the lovely peninsula of Sirmio, at the foot 
of Lake Benacus, well known from his own description ; he had a villa near 
Tibur, and many of his poems indicate the licentiousness of the life which 
he led at Rome. He endeavoured to mend his broken fortunes by attending 
Memmius, the friend of Lucretius, when he went as prretor into Bithynia, 
but was little satisfied with the result, and bitterly complained of the 
stinginess of his patron. When he was in Asia, his brother died, and he 
addressed to Hortalus, son of the orator Hortensius, that beautiful and 
affecting elegy which alone would entitle him to a foremost place among 
Roman poets. Fearless of consequences, he libelled Ciesar in language too 
coarse for modern ears. The great man laughed wdien he heard the libel, 
and asked the poet to dinner the same day. 


The poems of Catullus range from gross impurity to lofty flights of 
inspiration. The fine poem called the Atys is the only Latin specimen 
wddch we possess of that dithyrambic spirit which Horace repudiated for 
himself. The elegy to Hortalus is perhaps the most touching piece of poetry 
that has been left us by the ancients. The imitation of Callimachus is a 
masterj)iece in its way. The little poems on passing events — pieces de 
circonstance‘ as the French call them — are the most lively, natural, and 
graceful products of the Latin muse. To those who agree in this estimate it 
seems strange that Horace should onl}’- notice Catullus in a passing sneer. 
It is difficult to acquit the judge of jealousy. For Catullus cannot be ranked 
with the old poets, such as Livius, Ennius, and others, against the 
extravagant admiration of whom Horace not unjustly protested. His lyric 
compositions are as finished and perfect as the productions of Horace, who 
never wrote anything so touching as the elegy to Hortalus, or so full of 
poetic fire as the Atys. 


With Catullus may be mentioned his friend C. Licinius ]\lacei% commonly 
called Calvus, whom Horace honours by comprehending him in the same 
condemnation. He was some fifteen years younger, and was probably son of 
Licinius Macer the historian. He was a good speaker, and a poet (if we 
believe other authors, rather than Horace) not unworthy to be coupled with 
Catullus. He died at the early age of thirty-five or thirty-six. 


Another poet highly praised by Catullus was C. Helvius Cinna, supposed to 
be the unlucky man torn to pieces by the rabble after Ctcsar’s funeral by 
mistake for L. Cornelius Cinna. 


At the time that the l)attles of Philippi secured to Italy somewhat of 
tranquillity, many others began to devote themselves to poetry. Among 
these were L. Varius Rufus, celebrated by Horace as the epic poet of his 
time, and the few fragments from his pen which remain do much to justify 
the praise. He was the intimate friend both of Horace and Virgil 
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Furius Bibaculus also may be mentioned here as an epic poet, who 
attempted to commit to verse the campaign of Csesar in Gaul. Horace 
ridicules his pretensions in two well-known passages ; but there is reason to 
think that in the case of Furius also the satirist was influenced by some 
personal feeling. 


But the fame of all other poets was obscured by the brightness which 
encircled the names of Virgil and Horace. Properly their history belongs to 
the Augustan or imperial era. But as they both published some of their best 
works before the battle of Actium, a slight notice of them may be permitted 
here. 


P. Virgilius (or Vergilius) Maro was born at Andes, a village near Mantua, 
in the famous year 70 B.C., so that he was entering manhood about the time 
when Lucretius put an end to his own life. From his father he inherited a 
small estate. After the battle of Philippi, he was among those whose lands 
were handed over to the soldiery of the victorious triumvirs. But what 
seemed his ruin brought him into earlier notice than otherwise might have 
been his lot. He was introduced to Maecenas by Asinius PoUio, himself a 
poet, who had been made governor of Cisalpine Gaul, and was reinstated in 
his property. This happy event, as everyone knows, he celebrates in his first 
Eclogue. But it appears that when he tried to resume possession he was 
nearly slain by the rude soldier who had received a grant of the land, and it 
was some months before he was securely restored. In company with 


Horace, Varius, and others, he attended Msecenas in the famous journey to 
Brundusium (probably in 37 B.C.). He had already (in the year 40 B.C.) 
written the famous eclogue on the consulship of Pollio, of which we have 
before spoken ; and soon after this he began the GeorgicSy at the special 
desire of Maecenas. They seem to have been publislied in their complete 
form soon after the battle of Actium. For the rest of his life, which he closed 
at Brundusium in the fifty-first year of his age (19 B.C.), he was occupied 
with his uAjieid, which with modest self-depreciation he ordered to be 
destroyed. But it was revised by his friends Varius and Plotius, and 
published by order of the emperor, whom he had accompanied in a tour 
through Greece just before his death. 


The character of Virgil was gentle and amiable, his manners simple and 
unobtrusive, and we hear little from himself of the great men with whom he 
was associated in friendship. His health was feeble, and his life j^assed 
away in uneventful study, of which his poems were the fruit and are the 
evidence. Nothing can be more finished than the style and versification of 
Virgil. His phraseology is so idiomatic as often to defy translation; his 
learning so great, that each page requires a commentary. He bestowed the 
greatest labour in polishing his writings ; his habit being, as is said, to pour 
forth a vast quantity of verses in the morning, which he reduced to a small 
number by continual elaboration, after the manner (as he said) of a bear 
licking her cubs into shape. 


It may be said that Cicero, Horace, and Virgil himself, completed the 
hellenising tendency which had begun with Ennius. Lucretius, though he 
borrowed his matter from the old Greek philosophers, is much more Roman 
in his style. Catullus is more Roman still. But Virgil, except in idiom, is 
Greek everywhere. His Eclogues are feeble echoes of the Doric grace of 
Theocritus. His Georgics are elaborately constructed from the works of 
Hellenic writers, tempered in some of the noblest poetic passages with the 
grave majesty of Lucretius. In his uEneid almost every comparison and 
description is borrowed from Homer, Apollonius, and other Greek poets. 
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In strength of character his epic fails entirely. No one person in th^ JEneid 
excites uwe, love, sympathy, or any other strong feeling, unless we except 
the untimely end of Nisus and Euryalus, the fates of young Lausus and 
young Pallas, and the death of the heroine Camilla. But, notwithstanding all 
this, such is the tender grace of his style, such the elaborate beauty of his 
descriptions, that we read again and yet again with renewed delight. 


To give any adequate account of the gay Horace in a page is impossible. Q. 
Horatius Flaccus was born in the colony of Venusia in the year 65 B.C., two 
years before the consulship of Cicero. He was therefore nearly six years 
younger than Virgil, and two years older than Octavian. He died in the lifty- 
seventh year of his age (8 u.c), following his friend and patron Maecenas, 
who died a month or two before, according to his own prophetic promise. 
His father was a freedman by birth, and by profession a tax-col- lector, a 
good and tender parent, caring above all things for the education of his son. 
He was at the expense of taking the j)romising boy to Rome, probably when 
he was about twelve years old, where he attended the school of Orbilius, 
known to others besides Horace for his belief in the maxim that the “sparing 
of the rod spoils the child.” There he learned Greek as well as Latin, by 
reading Homer and the old Roman poets. About the age of eighteen he went 
to complete his education at Athens, where Q. Cicero was his fellow- 
student. He was at Athens when Ciesar was murdered, and became an 
officer in the army of Brutus. After the battle of Philippi he returned to 
Rome, and was thrown entirely upon the world. He obtained, we know not 
how, a clerkship in the treasury, on the proceeds of which he contrived to 
live in the most frugal manner ; vegetables and water formed his truly 
poetic diet. 


But he was not left to languish in poverty. He became acquainted with 
Varius and Virgil, and was by them introduced to Miecenas ; and we have 
from his own pen a pleasing narrative of the introduction. For several 
months, however, he received no sign of the great man’s favour ; but before 
the journey to Brundusium he was evidently established in intimacy as great 
as Virgil’s. Soon after this he published the first book of the Satires. The 
second book and the Epodes followed ; but in the interval he had received a 
substantial reward from his patron in the present of the Sabine farm, so 
prettily described by himself. At a latter period he became master of a 


cottage at Tibur, distant about fifteen miles from his Sabine villa. But it 
must be said that, not\vithstanding his dependence upon patrons, Horace 
always maintained a steady determination not to be subservient to any one, 
emperor or minister. The Epistle to Mcecenas deserves especial notice ; for 
it is written in a tone equally creditable to the poet who would not 
condescend to fiatter the patron, and to the patron who tolerated such 
freedom in the poet. 


Hitherto he had declined the name of poet. But the publication of the three 
books of his Odes in rapid succession indicated his title to this name, 
though still he declined to approach subjects of epic grandeur. Before this 
he had been introduced to Agrippa, and somewhat later to Octavia. The first 
book of his Epistles seems to have been completed in 21 B.C., when the 
poet was begiiniing his forty-fifth year. Then followed the Carmen 
Seculare^ which may be fixed, by the occasion to which it belongs, to the 
year 17 B.C. After this came the fourth book of Odes and the second book 
of Epistles., works in great part due to the express request of Augustus. 


The popularity of the Odes of Horace has ever been great. He disclaims the 
title of poet for his other writings ; and of the odes he says that he wrote 
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poetry only under the sharp compulsion of poverty. Much is borrowed from 
the Greek, as we know ; and if the works of the Greek lyric poets remained 
to us in a less fragmentary form, we should doubtless find far more 
numerous examples of imitation. But the style of Horace is so finished, his 
sentiments expressed with so much lively precision, and in words so 
happily chosen, that he deserves the title which he claims of ” Rome’s lyric 
minstrel.” No doubt his poetry was the result of great labour, and every 
perusal of his odes strengthens the belief that he spoke literally when he 
compared himself to “the matine bee,” rifling the sweets of many flowers, 
and finishing his work with assiduous labour. It is in the first book of the 
Epistles that we must seek the true genius of Horace — the easy man of the 
world, popular with his great patrons, the sworn friend of his brother poets, 
good-natured to every one, except the old poets of Rome, whom he 


undervalued partly (as in the case of Livius) from dislike for a rude and 
imperfect style, partly (as we must suspect in the case of Catullus and Cal- 
vus) from an irrepressible emotion of jealousy. 


The elegiac poets, TibuUus and Propertius, with their younger and more 
famous compeer Ovid, and many writers of lesser note, belong to the 
imperial era of Augustus. 


« 


THE FINE AETS 


A few words may be added on the subject of art generally. With the great 
fortunes that had been amassed first by senatorial rulers and afterwards by 
the favourites of the triumvirs, it is natural that art in some shape should be 
cultivated. But Greek masters still ruled at Rome ; and a taste began for 
collecting ancient works, such as resembles the eagerness with which the 
pictures of the old masters are sought in modern Europe. In the oration of 
Cicero against Verres we have an elaborate exposure of the base and greedy 
arts by which that wholesale plunderer robbed the Sicilians of their finest 
works of art. It was, no doubt, an extreme case ; but Verres would not have 
dared to proceed to extremities so audacious, unless he had been 
encouraged by many precedents. 


The arts also of the builder and engineer grew with the growing wealth of 
Rome. It was one of the chief and favourite occupations of C. Gracchus, 
during his brief reign, to improve the roads and the bridges. The great 
dictator Csesar had many projects in view when he was cut off — as, for 
instance, the draining of the mountain lakes by tunnels, of the Pontine 
marshes by canal. Many of these works were afterwards executed by 
Agrippa, who also (as we have said) constructed the Julian harbour, by 
uniting the Lucrine and Avernian lakes with the sea. In the year 33 B.C. he 
condescended to act as sedile, and signalised his magistracy by a complete 
repair of the aqueducts and sewers. 


Before this time, also, had begun the adornment of the city with noble 
buildings of public use. A vast basilica was laid out and begun by M. 
Amilius Paulus, consul in 50 B.C. This magnificent work was said to have 
been erected with money received from Cffisar as the price of the consul’s 
good services. But the Basilica Emilia was eclipsed by the splendid plans of 
the dictator Caesar. A great space had lately been cleared by the fire kindled 
at the funeral of Clodius. Other buildings were pulled down, and the 
Basilica Julia extended on the south of the Forum along the frontage 
formerly occupied by the Tabernse Veteres. The great work was completed 
by Octavian. Still more magnificent edifices were the Thermae 
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or hot-baths of Agrippa, and the noble temple erected by the same great 
builder, which still remains under the name of the Pantheon. In this 
structure the arch, that instruincut by which Rome was enabled to give that 
combination of stability and magnitude which distinguishes all her works, 
achieved its greatest triumph ; and here was seen the first of those great 
vaulted domes which became the distinctive attribute of the Christian 
architecture of modern Italy. By these and many other works — politic both 
because they increased the magnificence and the health of the capital, and 
also gave constant employment to workmen who might otherwise have 
been turbulent — the emperor Augustus was enabled to boast that he had 
“found Rome of brick, and left it of marble.” 


But it was not to Rome alone that Augustus, Agrippa, and others confined 
their labours. Nothing more excites our wonder than to stumble upon costly 
works, built with a solidity that seems to imply immortality, in the mountain 
districts of Italy or in remote valleys of Gaul or Asia Minor or Africa. 
Wherever the Roman went he carried wMth him his art of building. The 
aqueduct which was constructed by Agrippa to supply Nemausus (Nismes), 
a colony of no great note, with water, is a proof of this assertion. The largest 
modern cities can hardly show a work of public utility so magnificent as the 
structure which is known to thousands of modern travellers under the name 
of the Pont du Gard. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS; RELIGION 


It is needless here to repeat the dismal tale of corruption and vice which 
was presented in the life of most of the eminent Romans of the time. Even 
the rich who were not vicious in their pleasures, such as LucuUus and 
Hortensius, showed less of taste and good sense in their expenditure than a 
desire of astonishing by display. The old religion had lost its hold upon the 
public mind, though superstitious practices lingered among the uneducated 
classes. Philosophy did little to supply the void. The practical tendencies of 
the Roman mind attached it to the most practical doctrines of the Hellenic 
teachers. The moral philosophy of Zeno and Epicurus divided the Roman 
world ; for here were to be found broad and positive principles of action, 
comprehensible by all. The finer speculations of the academic and 


peripatetic schools found few votaries among men who were equally 
downright in their purposes of virtuous or vicious living. In earlier times the 
stoic doctrines had found a response in the hearts of men who revived the 
stern simplicity of the old Roman life. 


Some of the best men, in the times that followed the Punic Wars, were 
stoics by practice as well as in profession. Such were yEmilius Paulus and 
his son the younger Scipio. Notwithstanding the pride and self-suffi- ciency 
which was the common result of Zeno’s discipline, there was something 
ennobling in the principle that a man’s business in life is to do his duty, 
regardless of pleasure or pain, riches or poverty, honour or disgrace. But 
nature is too strong for such a system to prevail for many years or over 
many men. The popular philosophy of the later times was borrowed from 
the school of Epicurus, but it was an easy and fashionable modification of 
the morality of that philosopher. Epicurus taught that human happiness 
could not exist without pleasure, but he added that without the practice of 
virtue real pleasure could not exist. The former precept was adopted by the 
sensualists of Rome ; the latter was set aside. 


Nothing more strongly proves the vicious state of society than the neglect 
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of the marriage tie and the unblushing immorality of the female sex. Ccesar 
and Octavian, though their own practice was not such as to set example to 
society, both saw the danger of this state of things, and both exerted 
themselves to restore at least outward decency. Lawful marriage they 
endeavoured to encourage or even to enforce by law. 


But if religion had given way, superstition was busy at work. Men in 
general cannot entirely throw aside those sentiments which are unfolded 
with more or less of strength in every mind and in every state of social 
existence. There will still be cravings after spiritual things and the invisible 
world. The ancient oracles had fallen into disrepute, and soon after the fall 
of the republic (as is well known to Christian students) shrank into ignoble 
silence. But behind the Hellenic, a new world was now opened to Rome. 


She became familiar with the mystic speculation and the more spiritual 
creeds of the East. The fanatical worship of the Egj/ptian divinities, Isis and 
Serapis, became common even in Rome, notwithstanding the old feeling 
against Cleopatra, and notwithstanding many attempts to crush this 
worship. It became a common practice to seek for revelations of the future 
by means of the stars. The grim Marius carried about with him a Syrian 
soothsayer. To consult Babylonian star readers was familiar to the friends of 
Horace. Magi were the companions of Roman magistrates. One of Juvenal’s 
most striking pictures is that of the gloomy voluptuary Tiberius sitting in his 
island palace surrounded by a host of Chaldean astrologers. Nor could the 
purer and sublimer images of the Hebrew scriptures be unknown. Jews 
abounded in every populous city of the empire long before they were 
scattered by the fall of their Holy City, and wherever they went they must 
soon have made their influence felt. Others sought the presence of God in 
nature, and confounded the divinity with his works. Man seemed to them 
such a mass of contradictory meannesses, that they tried to solve the riddle 
of evil by supposing that he, like the animals and the whole creation, was 
but a machine animated by the universal and pervading spirit of the deity. 
Such was the idea of the elder Pliny, who forfeited a life spent in the study 
of nature to the curiosity which led him to brave the fires of Vesuvius. 


Out of this seething mass of doubts and fears, uncertain belief and troubling 
disbelief, rose an eagerness to find and a readiness to receive the principles 
of that religion which took root a few years later in Galilee and Judea, and 
which extended itself with marvellous rapidity over every province of the 
empire. The purity of its morality attracted those whose hearts were still 
craving for something better than could be found in the religions or 
philosophies of the day. Its aspirations offered great attractions to those who 
were looking with doubt and fear upon all that lay before or behind. The 
breaking up of national distinctions, the union of all the Mediterranean 
shore under one strong and central government, the roads and canals which 
connected countries and provinces under the magnificent rule of the first 
Caesars, were potent instruments in assisting the rapid march of the new 
religion. All things, moral and physical, internal and external, concurred to 
promote the greatest, but most silent, revolution that has ever passed over 
the mind of the civilised portion of the world. c 
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THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE: A SKETCH 


Written Specially for the Present Work 


By Dr. OTTO HIRSCHFELD Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Berlin 


The words ” The Age of the Roman Empire is a period better abused than 
known,” written by Theodor Mommsen half a century ago, no longer 
contain a truth. To his own illuminative and epoch-making works we owe it, 
in the first instance, that this period, so long unduly neglected and 
depreciated, has come into the foreground of research within the last decade 
or two, and has enchained the interest of the educated world far beyond the 
narrow circle of professed scholars. Edward Gibbon, the only great 
historian who had previously turned his attention to this particular field, and 
whose genius built up the brilliant Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
on the sure foundation laid ready to his hand by the vast industry of the 
French scholar Le Nain de Tillemont, chose to confine himself, as the title 
of his work declares, to giving a description of the period of its decay. By so 
doing he did much to confirm, though he did not originate, the idea that the 
whole epoch of the Roman Empire must be regarded as a period of 
deterioration, and that the utmost to which it can lay claim is an interest of 
somewhat pathological character, as being the connecting-link between 
antique and mediaeval times, and between the pagan and the Christian 
world. And when we look upon the picture sketched by that incomparable 
painter of the earlier days of the empire, Tacitus, where scarcely a gleam of 
light illumines the gloomy scene, we may well feel justified in the opinion 
that the only office of this period is to set forth to us the death-struggle of 
classical antiquity, and that no fresh fructifying seeds could spring from this 
process of corruption. 


And, as a matter of fact, it cannot be denied that even the best days of the 
Empire can hardly with truth be spoken of as the prime of Rome. There is a 
dearth of great names, such as abound in the history of Greece and the early 
history of Rome. Julius Ciesar, the last truly imposing figure among the 
Romans, does not belong to it ; he laid the foundations of this new world, 
but he was not destined to finish his work, and not one of his successors 
came up to the standard of this great prototype. Individual character falls 
into the 
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background during the empire, even the individuality of the Roman people; 
its history becomes the history of the antique world, and an account of the 
period between the reigns of Augustus and Constantine can, in its essence, 
be nothing other than the history of the world for the first three centuries 
after Christ. 


THE WEALTH OF ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 


It is easy to understand how Niebuhr, whose enthusiastic and lifelong 
labours were devoted to the history of ancient Rome, should have coldly 
turned aside from the period of imperial rule and cherished no desire to 
carry his history beyond the fall of the republic. Certainly it would be unjust 
to judge of his attitude towards the first-named period from the brief lecture 
with which he concluded his lectures on Roman history, but we shall 
nevertheless do no injustice to his undying merits by maintaining that in his 
heart of hearts he felt no sympathy with it. For it is not possible to conjure 
up a mental picture of the civilisation and condition of the empire from the 
scanty and imperfect records of literary tradition, a tradition that is not 
sufficient even for the first century, and fails us almost completely with 
regard to the second, and even more with regard to the third. Nothing can 
make up for this deficiency except an exhaustive study of monuments, and, 
more especially, of inscriptions, but this Dis Manibus literature, as he was 
pleased to call it, was a thing which Niebuhr, in spite of his many years of 
residence in Rome, neither cared for nor understood. For this we can hardly 
blame him, because, while the subject of coins had received admirable 
treatment at the hands of Joseph Eckhel, the inscriptions were hardly 
accessible for scientific purposes till long after Niebuhr’s death. 


It is difficult for a later generation to realise the condition of epigraphic 
research before the critical compilation of the Corpus inscriptionum 
Latinarum had put an end to the frightful state of things that prevailed in 
this stud}r, discredited as it was by all sorts of forgeries. But when we see 
the insuperable difficulties with which a scholar of the first rank, like Barto- 
lommeo Borghesi, had to contend in collecting and sifting the boundless 
abundance of materials for the researches on the subject of the history of the 
empire, which he planned on so vast a scale and carried through with such 
admirable acumen ; when we see how the chief work of his life came to 
nought for lack of any firm standing-ground whatsoever, we can easily 
understand that Niebuhr should have preferred not to venture on such 
dangerous ground. 


From every part of the earth where Roman feet have trod, these direct 
witnesses to the past arise from the grave in almost disquieting abundance : 


the inexhaustible soil of Rome and its immediate vicinity has already 
yielded more than thirty-five thousand stones ; we possess more than thirty 
thousand from other parts of Italy ; and the number of those bestowed upon 
us by Africa, which was not opened up to research until the last century, is 
hardly smaller. Again, the Illyrian provinces, Dalmatia first and foremost, 
but Roumania, Bulgaria, and Servia, all in their degree, and even Bosnia, 
almost unknown ground till a short time ago, have become rich mines of 
discovery in our own days, thanks to increased facilities of communication 
and to the civilisation which has made its way into those countries. 


There is, no doubt, much chaff that has attained to an unmerited longevity 
in these stone archives, much that we would willingly let go by the board. 
But one thing is certain : that only out of these materials — which 
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of late have been singularly supplemented by the masses of papyri 
discovered in Egypt — can a history of the Roman Empire be constructed; 
and that any one who addresses himself to the solution of a problem of this 
kind without exact knowledge of them, though he were as great a man as 
Leopold von Ranke, must fall far short of the goal within reach. What can 
be done with such materials has been shown by Mommsen in the masterly 
description of the provinces from the time of Caesar to the reign of 
Diocletian, given in the fifth volume of his History of Rome, a volume 
which not only forms a worthy sequel to those which preceded it, but in 
many respects marks an advance upon them, and makes us all the more 
painfully aware of the gap which we dare scarcely hope to see filled by his 
master hand. 


THE MEANING OF IMPERIAL ROMAN HISTORY 


What is the secret of the vivid interest which the Roman Empire awakens 
even in the minds of those who feel little drawn towards the study of 
antiquity? It is, in the first place, undoubtedly because this period is in 
many respects more modern in character than any other of ancient times ; 
far more so than the Byzantine Empire or the Middle Ages. It is a period of 


transition, in which vast revolutions came about in politics and religion and 
the seed of a new civilisation was sown. Its true significance is not to be 
found in the creation of a world-wide empire. Republican Rome had 
already subdued the East in her inexorable advance ; Macedonia and 
Greece, Syria, Asia, Africa, and, finally, Egypt, had fallen into her hands 
before the setting up of the imperial throne. 


In the West, again, Spain and the south of Gaul had long been Roman when 
Julius Caesar started on the campaign which decided the future of Europe, 
and pushed the Roman frontier forward from the Rhone to the Rhine. The 
sway of Rome already extended over all the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
and the accessions made to her dominions during the period of imperial rule 
were comparatively insignificant. The Danubian and Alpine provinces were 
won for the Roman Empire by Augustus, Britain was conquered by 
Claudius, Dacia and Arabia by Trajan, beside the conquests which his 
successor immediately relinquished. Germania and the kingdom of Parthia 
permanently withstood the Roman onset, and the construction of the Upper 
Germanic and Rsetian Limes by Domitian was an official recognition of the 
invincibility of the Germanic barbarians. The counsel of resignation, given 
by Augustus to his successors out of the fulness of his own bitter 
experience, warning them to keep the empire within its natural frontiers, 
i.e., the Rhine, Danube, and Euphrates, was practically followed by them, 
and Hadrian did unquestionably right in breaking altogether with his 
predecessor’s policy of expansion and refusing to expose the waning might 
of the empire to a continuous struggle to which it was no longer equal. 


The great work of the empire, therefore, was not to conquer a world but to 
weld one into an organic whole, to foster civilisation where it existed and to 
be the instrument of Graeco-Roman civilisation amongst the almost 
absolutely uncivilised nations admitted into the Orbis Roinanus : and up to 
a certain point it actually accomplished this pacific mission, which 
proceeded with hardly a pause even under the worst of tyrants. Its task, 
however, varied greatly in various parts of its world-wide field. 


In the East, permeated with Greek culture, though by no means dena- 
tionalised, the Romans scarcely made an attempt to enter into competition 
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with this superior civilising agency, and, except as the medium of 
expression of the Roman magistrates, the Roman language played a very 
subordinate part there. 


The art and literature which flourished in this soil during the days of empire 
are, with insignificant exceptions, as Greek in form and substance as in the 
preceding centuries. In the great centres of culture in the East, in Antioch 
and Alexandria, the Roman government and the Roman army have left 
visible traces, but there is nothing to lead us to suppose that they profoundly 
affected, far less metamorphosed, the Grseco-Oriental character of those 
cities. Ephesus, the capital of Asia and the seat of the Roman government, 
was no more Romanised than Ancyra or Pergamus. The only exception is 
Berytus, ” the Latin island in the sea of Oriental Hellenism ” ; there, in the 
Colonia Julia Augusta Felix, where the colonists were Roman legionaries, 
grew up the famous school of jurisprudence, where Ulpian, the great jurist 
of Syrian descent, may have had his training ; a school which ministered 
abundant material to the editors of the Codex Theodosianus, and whence 
professors were summoned by Justinian to co-operate with him in the 
compilation of the code which cast Roman law into its final shape. In 
general, the Roman Empire received much from the East both of good and 
evil, but gave it practically no fresh intellectual impulse ; its chief 
contribution to Grseco-Oriental civilisation was the establishment of order, 
the guarantee of personal safety, and the advancement of material 
prosperity. 


ROMAN INFLUENCE IN THE WEST 


The case was very different in the West, where Rome was called upon to 
accomplish a great civilising mission, and where the ground had been 
prepared for her in very few places by an indigenous civilisation. In the 
south of Gaul, indeed, the Greek colony of Massilia had for six centuries 
been spreading the Greek language and character, Greek coinage and 
customs, by means of its factories, which extended as far as to Spain, and a 
home had thus been won for Hellenism on this favoured coast, as in 
southern Italy. Caesar, with the far-seeing policy that no sentimental 
considerations were suffered to confuse, was the first to break the dominion 
of the Greek city, which had so long been in close alliance with Rome, and 
so to point the way to the systematic Romanisation of southern Gaul. 


The Phoenician and Iberian civilisation of Africa and Spain was even less 
capable of withstanding the irresistible advance of Rome. The names of 
cities and individuals have indeed survived there as witnesses to the past, 
and the Phoenician language held its ground in private life for centuries, but 
the Roman language and Roman customs made a conquest of both Africa 
and Spain in the course of the period of imperial rule. The same holds good, 
and in the same degree, of Dalmatia and Noricum, less decidedly of Rsetia 
and the Alpine provinces. In Moesia, where a vigorous Greek civilisation 
had made itself at home in the trading stations on the Black Sea, the process 
of Romanisation was not completely successful, and in the northeastern 
parts of Pannonia it was never seriously taken in hand. But even Dacia, 
though occupied at so late a date, and though the colonists settled there after 
the extermination or expulsion of its previous inhabitants were not Italians, 
but settlers from the most diverse parts of the Roman Empire, was 
permeated with Roman civilisation to an extent which is positively 
astonishing under the circumstances. 
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In Britain alone the Romanising process provedal together futile, in spite of 
the exertions of Agricola, and the country remained permanently a great 


military camp, in which the development of town life never advanced 
beyond the rudimentary stage. Even in Gaul, which had been conquered by 
Caesar, it proceeded with varying success in the various parts of the 
country, making most headway in Aquitaine, though not till late, and less 
even in middle Gaul, where the Roman colony of Lugdunum, the 
metropolis of the three Gallic provinces, alone reflected the image of Rome 
in the north. But even at Augustodunum (Autun), which was a centre of 
learning in the early days of the empire no less than at the point of transition 
from the third century to the fourth, Roman civilisation reached the lower 
ranks of the population as little as in other parts of Gaul. Moreover, in the 
Gallic provinces, which were conquered by Cajsar but not organised by his 
far-seeing political genius, the old civitates and pagi were not superseded, 
as in the Narbonensis, by the Italian municipal system, and the Celtic 
language did not wholly die out in middle Gaul till the time of the Franks. 


The civilisation of western Belgica was even more meagre ; while in the 
eastern portions of the country, in the fertile valleys of the Moselle and 
Saar, thickly studded with villas, we come upon a curious mixed Gallico- 
Roman civilisation of which the graceful descriptions of Ausonius and the 
lifelike sculptures of the Igel column, and the Neumagen bas-relief afford 
us a lively picture. 


Treves, above all, bears witness to the vigour of Roman civilisation in these 
parts, though it did not attain its full development until the fourth century. 
The Romanising of Gaul would no doubt have proceeded far more 
energetically had not the country been emptied of Roman troops from the 
time it was conquered. The immense efficacy of the Roman legions as 
agents of civilisation has been demonstrated — even more clearly than on 
the Danube — on the banks of the Rhine, where the Roman civilisation 
which centred about the great camp-cities struck deep root, although it had 
not strength to survive the fierce storms of the wandering nations which 
have since raged over that region. 


The value of the Roman work of civilisation was most profoundly realised 
by those who witnessed it in their own country, and no writer has given 
more eloquent expression to this feeling than a late Gallic poet in the verses 
in which he extols the blessings of Roman rule : 


” Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam : Profuit invitis, te dominante, capi 
; Cumque offers victis propria consortia juris, Urbem fecisti, quod prius 
Orbis erat.” 


But what Rome did for these countries was repaid her a hundred-fold. No 
country took so prominent a part in the literature of the empire as Spain. 
She gave birth to the two Senecas, to Lucan, Martial, and Quintilian (not to 
speak of lesser men) : that is to say to the originator of modern prose and 
the champion of Ciceronian classicism. From Africa come the versatile 
Apuleius and the pedantic Fronto, as well as the eloquent apologists of 
Christianity, Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine. Gaul early exercised a 
strong influence on the development of rhetoric, and in the latter days of the 
empire became a seat of Roman poetic art and study. Even more striking is 
the fact that Spain and Africa gave birth to Trajan, Hadrian, and Septimius 
Severus, men who, widely as they differed in character and purpose, were 
the principal factors in the evolution of the empire. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES OF THE EMPIRE 


Had the age of the empire been merely a period of decay, it certainly would 
not have had the strength to accomplish a work of civilisation which is 
practically operative in Latin countries to this day. And as a matter of fact, 
nothing can be less correct than such an assertion, witnessing, as it does, to 
a very slight acquaintance with the period in question. Rather must we say 
that republican Rome would not have been equal to the task; a new empire 
had to arise, upon a fresh basis, stable at home and strong abroad, assuring 
and guaranteeing legal protection and security throughout the world, in 
order to accomplish this pacific mission. The Roman body politic was in the 
throes of dissolution ; in a peaceful reign of half a century Augustus created 
it anew, and if his work does not bear the stamp of genius, if we cannot 
exonerate it from the charge of a certain incompleteness, yet with slight 
modifications it held the Roman empire together for three centuries, and 
stood the test of practical working. Had Julius Caesar lived longer, had he 
been destined to see the realisation of his great projects, he would no doubt 
have built up a work of greater genius and more homogeneous character, 
but it is an open question whether it would have proved equally lasting after 
the death of its creator. Great men make the history of the world, and 
determine the course of events, but the potent and arbitrary personality, 
which would fain conjure present and future to serve its will, imposes 
fetters on the course of subsequent development which later generations 
cannot and will not endure. 


Augustus gave Rome a new system of government — an imperial system. 
The old Roman constitution, originally intended for a city, admirable as it 
was, could no longer serve as the basis of a state that had become a world- 
wide empire ; it had, moreover, been completely shattered in the conflicts of 
the last century of the republic. To restore the republic was impossible, its 
obsequies had been celebrated on the fields of Pharsalia and Philippi. After 
the battle of Actium, which merely decided whether the name of the 
emperor should be Antonius or Octavian, and, possibly, whether the centre 
of the new empire should lie in the East or the West, the only question 
which could arise was that of the form, not of the essential character, of the 
new creation. 


There can be no doubt that Julius Caesar would have ascended the throne of 
Rome as absolute imperator after his return from the Parthian expedition, 
and Octavian as well had it in his power to claim sovereignty without 
limitation of any kind, for the whole army and fleet were under his 
command ; but he rested content with a more modest title and took the reins 
of government, not as imperator but as princeps. He did not found a 
monarchy but a diarchy, as it has been aptly styled, in which the power was 
to be permanently divided between the emperor and the senate. It was a 
compromise with the old republic, a voluntary constitutional limitation of 
the sovereign prerogative by which all the rights pertaining to the people 
and the senate — legislation no less than legal jurisdiction, the right of 
coinage no less than the levy of taxation, the disposal of the revenue and 
expenditure of the state, and finally (after the accession of Tiberius and 
ostensibly in compliance with a clause in the testamentary dispositions of 
Augustus), the appointment of magistrates — were to appertain, under well- 
defined rules, in part to the princeps and in part to the senate. The empire 
was to be elective, as the old Roman monarchy had been ; the nomination to 
the throne was to proceed from the senate, but on the other hand the 
supreme command 
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of the army and fleet was vested in the emperor in virtue of his proconsular 
authority, which extended over all parts of the empire outside the limits of 
the city of Rome. The legions were quartered in the provinces under his 
jurisdiction, while in those governed by the senate, with a few exceptions 
which soon ceased to be, all that the governors had at their disposal was a 
very moderate force of auxiliary troops. 


We have no reason to doubt the honesty of Augustus’ intentions, but it is 
obvious that all the prerogatives of the senate insured it a fair share in the 
government only so long as the sovereign chose to respect them. The reign 
of terror under his successors sufficed to set in the most glaring light the 
absolute impotence of the senate when opposed to a despot, and overturned 
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the neatly balanced system of Augustus. It is easier, we cannot but confess, 
to blame the author of this system and to demonstrate its impracticability 
than to put a better in its place. For can it be supposed that if Augustus had 
set up an absolute monarchy such as Caesar contemplated, the Romans 
would have been spared the tyranny of a Caligula or a Nero? Again, if 
Augustus had handed over to the senate even a share in the command of the 
army, would the empire have been so much as possible, or would he not 
immediately have conjured up the demon of civil war? Nor was the co- 
operation of the senate in the government altogether a failure ; it proved 
salutary under emperors such as Nerva and his successors. The history of all 
ages goes to prove that chartered rights are of no avail against despots, and 
what guarantee is there in modern monarchies for the maintenance of a 
constitution confirmed by oath, except the conscience of the sovereign, and, 
even more, the steadfast will of the nation, which will endure no 
curtailment of its rights? 


UNFULFILLED POSSIBILITIES 


But the Roman nation existed no more, and in the senate under the empire a 
Cineas would now have seen, not a council of kings, but, like the emperor 
Tiberius, an assemblage of men prepared to brook any form of servitude. If 
it had been possible to give legal representation to the Roman citizens in 
Italy and the romanised provinces, the system devised by Augustus might 
have been destined to enjoy a longer lease of life. The emperor Claudius, 
who had some sensible ideas intermingled with his follies, would have 
admitted Gauls of noble birth to the senate, as Julius Ceesar had done. We 
can read in Tacitus of the vehement opposition with which this proposal 
was received by the senators, who would not hear of any diminution of their 
exclusive class privileges ; and even the Spaniard Seneca has nothing but 
angry scorn for the defunct emperor who wanted to make the whole world a 
present of the rights of Roman citizenship and ” to see all Greeks, Gauls, 
Spaniards, and Britons, in the toga.” 
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And yet this would have been the only way to infuse fresh sap into the 
decaying organism, to maintain the vital forces of the senate, to establish 
the government of the empire on a broader basis, and to bind the nations 
which had been subdued by the sword to the empire with indissoluble ties. 
It is true that by the so-called jus Latii which Vespasian bestowed upon the 
whole of Spain as a testimony to the Romanisation of the country, the 
magistrates, and after the second century the town-councillors, of such 
cities as did not enjoy full rights of citizenship, were admitted to the ranks 
of Roman citizens, a very sensible measure, though of benefit to a limited 
circle only, by which the best elements of provincial society became Roman 
citizens. 


Full rights of citizenship were also bestowed on the peregrine soldiers when 
they entered the oriental legions, and on the Vigiles at Rome, and the 
soldiers of the fleet and auxiliary forces on their discharge. But from the 
reign of Antoninus Pius onwards this important privilege was not accorded, 


as before, to the children of these soldiers, but churlishly confined, with few 
exceptions, to the men themselves ; and the bestowal consequently lost its 
virtue as an agency for the assimilation of the population of the empire ; 
and when, two hundred years after the death of Augustus, the son of the 
emperor Septimius Severus, who himself had broken with all the national 
traditions of Rome, granted Roman citizenship to all subjects of the empire, 
as we are informed (though by authorities which greatly exaggerate the 
scope of the measure), it was no longer felt as a political privilege but as the 
outcome of a greedy financial policy. 


REFORMS OP AUGUSTUS 


The reorganisation of the government by Augustus, open to criticism as it is 
in many respects, was a blessing to the Roman Empire. The view which 
prevailed under the republic, that the provinces had been conquered only to 
be sucked dry by senators and knights, governors and tax-farmers, in league 
or in rivalry of greed (we have one example out of hundreds in Verres, 
condemned to immortality by the eloquence of Cicero), this view was laid 
aside with the advent of the empire, and even if extortion did not wholly 
cease in the senatorial provinces, yet the provincial administration of the 
first two centuries a.d. is infinitely superior to the systematic spoliation of 
the republic. The governors are no longer masters armed with absolute 
authority, constrained to extort money as fast as possible from the 
provincials committed to their charge in order to meet debts contracted by 
their own extravagance and, more especially, by that bribery of the 
populace which was indispensable to their advancement. They are officials 
under strict control, drawing from the government salaries fully sufficient to 
their needs. It was a measure imperatively called for by the altered 
circumstances of the time and fraught with most important consequences to 
create, as Augustus did, a class of salaried imperial officials and definitively 
break with the high-minded but wrong-headed principle of the republic by 
which the higher posts were bestowed as honorary appointments, and none 
but subordinate officials were paid, thus branding the latter with the stigma 
of servitude. 


It is true that the cautious reformer adopted into his new system of 
government the old names and the offices which had come down from 
republican times, with the exception of the censorship and the dictatorship, 
which last had long been obsolete. But these were intended from the outset 
to lead but a phantom existence and to take no part in the great task of 
imperial administration. Augustus drew his own body of officials from the 
knightly 
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class, and under the unpretentious titles of procurator and prefect practically 
committed the whole administration of the empire to their hands, reserving, 
apart from certain distinguished sinecures in Rome and Italy for the 
senators the prefecture of the city, all the great governorships except Egypt, 
and the highest commands in the army. The handsome salaries — varying 
in the later days of the empire from X600 to £3,600 (#3,000 to $18,000) — 
and the great influence attached to the procuratorial career, which opened 
the way to the lofty positions of prefect of Egypt and commander of the 
praetorian guards at Rome, rendered the service very desirable and highly 
esteemed. 


While the highborn magistrates of the republic entered upon their one 
year’s tenure of office without any training whatsoever, and were, of course, 
obliged to rely upon the knowledge and trustworthiness of the permanent 
staff of clerks, recorders and cashiers in their department, there grew up 
under the empire a professional class of government officials who, schooled 
by years of experience and continuance in office and supported by a 
numerous staff recruited from the imperial freedmen and slaves, were in a 
position to cope with the requirements of a world-wide empire. These 
procurators, some as governors-in-chief of the smaller imperial provinces, 
some as assistants to the governors of the greater, watched over the interests 
of the public exchequer and the emperor’s private property, or looked after 
the imperial buildings and aqueducts, the imperial games, the mint, the corn 
supply of Rome and the alimentary institutions, the legacies left to the 
emperors, their castles and demesnes in Italy and abroad — in short, 
everything that fell within the vast and ever widening sphere of imperial 
government. Meanwhile the exchequer of the senate dwindled and 
dwindled, till it finally came to be merely the exchequer of the city of 
Rome. 


Taxation Reforms 


The government department which underwent the most important change 
was that of taxation. And there, again, Augustus with the co-operation of 
his loyal colleague and friend Agrippa carried out the decisive reform 
which stood the test of time till at least the middle of the second century in 
spite of mismanagement and the exactions of despots, and secured the 
prosperity of the empire during that period. While the indirect taxes, the 
vectigalia, continued in the main to be levied on the easy but (for the state 
and still more for its subjects) unprofitable plan of farming them out to 
companies of publicans, which had come down from republican days — 
though the publicans were now placed under the strict supervision of the 
imperial procurators— the tributa, which was assessed according to a fixed 
scale partly in money and partly in kind, the poll-tax and the land-tax were 
thenceforth levied directly by government officials, and the extortionate 
tax-farmers were finally banished from this most important branch of the 
public service. 


A necessary condition of such a reform was an accurate knowledge of the 
empire and its taxable capacity. The census of the whole world did not take 
place at one and the same time, as the apostle Luke supposed, but the 
census of Palestine which he records certainly formed part of the survey of 
the Roman Empire which was gradually proceeded with in the early days of 
imperial rule, and by which the extent of the country, the nature of the soil, 
and the number and social position of its inhabitants, were ascertained as a 
basis for taxation and recruiting. In an inscription found at Berytus an 
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officer records that by the command of Quirinus, who as governor of Syria 
took the census of Palestine mentioned by St. Luke, he had ascertained the 
number of citizens in Apamea in Syria ; and numbers of his comrades must 
in like manner have been employed on this troublesome business in every 
part of the empire. 


According to these statistics the land-tax and the poll-tax, the chief sources 
of revenue in the empire, were assessed. The latter affected only those who 
did not possess full rights of citizenship and was always regarded as a mark 
of subjection in consequence ; the burden of the former fell upon all land in 
the provinces unless by the jus Italicum, which was most sparingly 
conferred, it was placed on the same footing as the soil of Italy, which was 
exempted from the tax. But even Italian soil ultimately lost its immunity 
from taxation ; and the introduction of the land tax into Italy, which formed 
part of Diocletian’s reform in this department, marks the reduction of this 
country, privileged above all others in the constitution of Augustus, to the 
level of the provinces. 


Unfortunately taxation in the early days of the empire is one of the most 
obscure of subjects, as our sources of information yield nothing much until 
the reign of Diocletian. But the great discoveries of papyri and quantities of 
receipt-shards (the so-called ostraca) recently made in Egypt have already 
thrown some light upon the widely extended and complicated 
administration of the country, and we may hope for further instruction from 
the land of the Ptolemies, which exercised a stronger influence than any 
other upon the administration of the Roman Empire. 


We might say much more concerning the reforms by which Augustus and 
his successors transformed the character of the whole empire ; of the 
organisation of the standing army practically created by Csesar, which in 
manifold formations compassed about the motley population of the 
universal empire of Rome with a firm bond ; of the imperial coinage which 
made the denarius and the Roman gold piece legal tender throughout the 
Roman world and either did away with local coinage or restricted it to 
private circulation in the place where it was struck (with the sole exception 
of Egypt, which occupied a peculiar position in this as in other respects) ; of 
the institution of an imperial post, which, though it served almost 
exclusively the purposes of the magistrates and was long a heavy burden on 
the provincials, is nevertheless a landmark in the history of international 
communication ; of the opening up of remote provinces by the extended 
network of roads, on the milestones of which nearly all the emperors since 
Augustus inscribed their names, especially Trajan, Hadrian, Severus, and 
Caracalla; of the alimentary institutions originated by Nerva (one of the few 


government institutions for the public welfare in ancient times), which were 
intended to subserve both the maintenance of the citizen class and the 
furtherance of agriculture in Italy. We should gladly dwell upon the further 
development of Roman law by the council of state organised by Hadrian, 
after Augustus the greatest reformer on the imperial throne, and on the 
redaction of the edictum perpetuum carried out at his command by Salvius 
Julianus, whose full name and career we have but recently learned from an 
inscription found in Africa, which paved the way for a common law for the 
whole empire and prepared the great age of jurisprudence at the beginning 
of the third century, when the springs of creative power in art and literature 
were almost wholly dried up. But within the narrow limits of this brief 
survey we must refrain from this, as from a description of the prosperity 
and decline of the highly developed municipal life of the period, and a 
sketch of the history of 
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the empire at home and abroad, and of its intellectual life. One question, 
however, cannot be left altogether without answer — the question of the 
attitude of the imperial government towards alien religions, and, above all, 
towards Christianity. A detailed examination of the position of Christianity 
in the Roman Empire by the authority best qualified to speak on the subject 
1 will be found in another part of this work, and I can therefore confine 
myself in this place to a brief notice. 


THE EMPIRE AND THE PAGAN CREED 


Paganism is essentially tolerant, and the Romans always extended a full 
measure of this toleration to the religions of the nations they conquered. 
The early custom of transferring to Rome the tutelary divinity of any 
conquered city in the vicinity is a practical expression of the view that any 
addition to the Roman pantheon (which had begun to grow into a Grseco- 
Roman pantheon by the admittance of Apollo and the Sibyls and had 
actually been such since the war with Hannibal) must be regarded simply as 


an addition to the divine patrons of Rome. In the main this view was 
adhered to under the empire, although Augustus formulated more definitely 
the idea of a Roman state religion and closed the circle of gods to whom 
worship was due on the part of the state. But we have evidence of the spirit 
of tolerance and the capacity for assimilation characteristic of the age in the 
wide dissemination of the Egyptian cults of Isis and Serapis, especially in 
the upper ranks of society, and still more in the worship — deep rooted 
among the masses and spread abroad over the greatest part of the earth — 
of the Persian Mithras, whom Diocletian and his coregents praised in the 
great Danubian camp of Caruntum as the patron of their dominion. Even the 
Phoenician gods of Africa and the Celtic gods of Gaul and the Danube 
provinces were allowed to survive by identification with Roman divinities 
of a somewhat similar character, and in the outlandish surnames bestowed 
upon the latter; although the names of the great Celtic divinities disappear 
from the monuments — a matter in which the government undoubtedly had 
a hand. So many barbarians, says Lucian the scoffer, have made their way 
into Olympus that they have ousted the old gods from their places, and 
ambrosia and nectar have become scanty by reason of the crowd of topers ; 
and he makes Zeus resolve upon a thorough clearance, in order 
unrelentingly to thrust forth from Olympus all who could not prove their 
title to that divine abode, even though they had a great temple on earth and 
there enjoyed divine honours. 


In view of the lengths to which the Romans carried the principle of giv-ing 
free course to every religion within the empire so long as its professors did 
not come into conflict with the government officials or tend to form hot- 
beds of political intrigue, such as were the schools of the Druids, how did it 
come to pass that the Christian religion, and to a less extent the Jewish 
religion also, were assailed as hostile and dangerous to the state ? 


It is the collision between monotheism and polytheism, between the 
worship of God and — from the Jewish and Christian point of view — the 
worship of idols. The great crime which Tacitus lays to the charge of the 
Jews, that which brought upon the Christian the imputation of atheism, was 
contempt for the gods, i.e., the gods of the Roman state. And this denial was 
not only aimed at the gods of the Roman pantheon ; it applied 
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in equal measure to the emperor-god, to whom all subjects of the empire, 
whatever other religion they professed, were bound to erect altars and 
temples in the capitals of the provinces, and everywhere do sacrifice ; who, 
conjointly with and above all other gods, in both East and West, demanded 
that supreme veneration which constituted the touch-stone of loyalty. To 
refuse this was necessarily regarded as high treason, as crimen Icesce 
majestatis, and prosecuted as such. It is true that the monotheistic Jews, 
after the destruction of their national independence, were allowed by law to 
exercise their own religion on condition of paying the temple dues in future 
to the Capitoline Jupiter, and 
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penalties were attached only to conversion to the Jewish religion, especially 
in the case of Roman citizens. But it is evident that they very skilfully 
contrived to avoid an open rupture with the worship of the emperor no less 
than with the national religion of Rome ; for history has no record of Jewish 
martyrs who suffered death for their faith under the empire. 


THE EMPIRE AND CHRISTIANITY 


It was otherwise with Christianity ; from the outset, and more particularly 
after the ministry of Paul, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, which 
determined the whole course of its subsequent development, it had come 
forward as a universal religion, circumscribed by no limitations of 
nationality and gaining proselytes throughout the whole world, an ecclesia 
militans, resolved to break down all barriers set up by human power and the 
rulers of this world in order to bear the new faith to victory. Here no lasting 
compromise was possible. After the reign of Trajan he who did not deny the 
faith and adore the pagan gods and the image of the emperor had to pay the 
penalty of an obduracy incomprehensible to the Roman magistrates, by 
death as a traitor. Singularly enough, it was this emperor, so averse to 
persecution and self-deification, who outlawed Christianity in the Roman 
Empire by the verdict that the Christians should not be hunted out, but, 
when informed against and convicted, should be punished unless they 
renounced their faith ; and most of his successors — though not without 
exceptions, among whom Hadrian, Severus Alexander, and Philip must be 
numbered — adopted the same line. It may be that even then they had a 
presage of the danger to the Roman state that would arise from this 
international religion which had originated in the East, which declared all 
men, even slaves, to be equal before God, and was in its essence socialistic ; 
at least it is difficult to explain on any other grounds the profound hatred to 
which Tacitus, the greatest intellect of his time, gives vent in his description 
of the prosecution of Christians under Nero. 


As a matter of fact the spread of Christianity in Asia had by that time 
attained considerable proportions, as is evident from the report sent by 
Pliny 
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to Trajan and from other records ; and as early as the reign of Domitian it 
had made its way in Rome even to the steps of the throne. But there was 
certainly no man then living who would have thought it possible that this 


despised religion of the poor was destined to conquer the world-wide 
empire, and this disdain is the only explanation we can find for the fact that 
the first general persecution of the Christians — for the local outbreaks of 
persecution under Marcus Aurelius, Severus, and Maximinus, confined as 
they were to a narrow circle, cannot be so called — did not take place until 
about the middle of the third century. Tertullian may have described too 
grandiloquently the enormous advance of Christianity throughout the 
empire ; it is nevertheless beyond controversy that by the beginning of the 
third century it had become a power which serious-minded rulers, solicitous 
for the maintenance of a national empire, might well imagine that their duty 
to their country required them to extirpate with fire and sword. In this spirit 
Decius waged war against Christianity, and so did Diocletian, who assumed 
the surname of Jovius, after the supreme divinity of Rome, as patron of the 
national paganism. But it was a hopeless struggle ; only ten years later 
Constantine made his peace with the Christian church by the Milan edict of 
toleration, and shortly before his death he received baptism. 


With Constantine the history of ancient Rome comes to an end ; the 
transference of the capital to Byzantium was the outward visible sign that 
the Roman Empire was no more. The process of dissolution had long been 
at work ; symptoms thereof come to light as early as the first century, and 
are frightfully apparent under the weak emperor Marcus, whose melancholy 
Contemplations breathe the utter hopelessness of a world scourged by war 
and pestilence. The real dissolution of the Roman world, however, did not 
take place until the middle of the third century. The empire, assailed by 
barbarians and rent asunder by internal feuds, became the sport of 
ambitious generals who in Gaul, Mcesia, and Pannonia, placed themselves 
at the head of their barbarian troops ; the time of the so-called Thirty 
Tyrants witnesses the speedy disintegration of the recently united West. 


INEVITABLE DECAY 


Nor could the strong emperors from the Danubian provinces check the 
process of decay. Poverty fell upon the cities of Italy and the provinces, 
whose material prosperity and patriotic devotion had been the most pleasing 
pictures offered by the good days of the Roman Empire ; seats in the town 
council and municipal offices, once passionately striven after as the goal of 
civic ambition, as the election placards at Pompeii testify, now found no 
candidates because upon their occupants rested the responsibility of raising 
taxes it was impossible to pay ; the way was paved for the compulsory 
hereditary tenure of posts and trades indispensable to the government. 
Agriculture was ruined, and documents dating from the third century and 
the end of the second, which have been recently brought to light in parts of 
the empire re-mote from one another, describe with affecting laments the 
want and hardships endured by colonists and small landholders in the vast 
imperial demesnes. The currency was debased, silver coins had depreciated 
to mere tokens, salaries had to be paid for the most part in kind, public 
credit was destroyed. 


The desolation of the land, no longer tilled in consequence of the 
uncertainty of possession amidst disorders within and without ; a steady 
decrease of the population of Italy and the provinces from the end of the 
second cen- 
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tury onwards ; famine, and a prodigious rise in the cost of all the 
necessaries of life, which it was a hopeless undertaking to check by any 
imperial regulation of prices, are the sign-manual of the time. The army, 
from which Italians had long since disappeared, liberally interspersed with 
barbarian elements and no longer held together by any interest in the empire 
and in an emperor who was never the same for long together, was no longer 
capable of coping with the Goths and Alamanni who ravaged the Roman 
provinces in all directions ; the right bank of the Rhine and the Limes 
Germanicus and Limes Rseticus, laboriously erected and fortified with 
ramparts and castellae, fell a prey to the Germans in the middle of the third 
century. A Roman emperor meets a shameful death in captivity among the 
Parthians ; Dacia, Trajan’s hard-won conquest, has to be abandoned and its 
inhabitants, who were spared by the enemy, transplanted to the southern 
bank of the Danube. 


Towards the end of the third century the cities in Gaul were surrounded 
with substantial walls, Rome itself had to be fortified against the attacks of 
the barbarians, and was once more provided with a circumvallation, as in 
the days of hoary antiquity, by one of the most vigorous of her rulers. 
Diocletian ceased to make the Eternal City his capital, and realised in 
practice the idea of division into an Oriental and Occidental world which 
had stirred the minds of men three centuries before. His successor put a 
final end to the Roman Empire ; but all he had to do was to bury the dead. 


Roman Trophies 


INTRODUCTION 


THE SCOPE, THE SOURCES, AND THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
HISTORY OF ROME UNDER THE EMPERORS 


Professor Hirschfeld has pointed out that there is a general miscon-ception 
as to the true meaning of later Roman history and that the time of the 
Roman Empire is, in reality, by no means exclusively a period of decline. In 
point of fact, there were long periods of imperial history when the glory of 
Rome, as measured by its seeming material prosperity, by the splendour of 
its conquests, and the wide range of its domination, was at its height. But 
two prominent factors, among others, have served to befog the view in 
considering this period. In the first place, the fact that the form of 
government is held to have changed from the republican to the monarchial 
system with the accession of Augustus, has led to a prejudice for or against 
the age on the part of a good share of writers who have considered the 
subject. In the second place the invasion of Christianity during the decline 
of the empire has introduced a feature even more prejudicial to candid 
discussion. 


Yet, broadly considered, neither of these elements should have had much 
weight for the historian. In the modern sense of the word the Roman 
commonwealth was never a democracy. From first to last, a chief share of 
its population consisted of slaves and of the residents of subject states. 
There was, indeed, a semblance of representative government ; but this, it 
must be remembered, was continued under the empire. Indeed, it cannot be 
too often pointed out that the accession to power of Augustus and his 
immediate successors did not nominally imply a marked change of 
government. We shall have occasion to point out again and again that the ” 
emperor ” was not a royal ruler in the modern sense of the word. The very 
fact that the right of hereditary succession was never recognised, — such 
succession being accomplished rather by subterfuge than as a legal usage, 
— in itself shows a sharp line of demarcation between the alleged royal 
houses of the Roman Empire and the rulers of actual monarchies. In a word, 


the Roman Empire occupied an altogether anomalous position, and the 
power which the imperator gradually usurped, through which he came 
finally to have all the influence of a royal despot, was attained through such 
gradual and subtle advances that contemporary observers scarcely realised 
the transition through which they 
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were passing. We shall see that the senate still holds its nominal power, and 
that year by year for centuries to come, consuls are elected as the nominal 
government leaders. 


Nevertheless, it is commonly held that posterity has made no mistake in 
fixing upon the date of the accession of Augustus as a turning-point in the 
history of the Roman commonwealth. However fully the old forms may 
have been held to, it is only now that the people in effect submit to a 
permanent dictator. The office of dictator, as such, had indeed been 
abolished on the motion of Mark Antony ; but the csesars managed, under 
cover of old names and with the ostensible observance of old laws, to usurp 
dictatorial power. There was an actual, even if not a nominal, change of 
government. This change of government, however, did not coincide with 
any sudden decline in Roman power. On the contrary, as just intimated, the 
Roman influence under the early caesars reached out to its widest influence 
and attained its maximum importance. Certainly, the epochs which by 
common consent are known as the golden and the silver ages of Roman 
literature — the time, that is to say, of Augustus and his immediate 
successors — cannot well be thought of as periods of great national 
degeneration. And again the time of the five good emperors has by common 
consent of the historians been looked on as among the happiest periods of 
Roman history. In a word the first two centuries of Roman imperial history 
are by no means to be considered as constituting an epoch of steady decline. 
That a decline set in after the death of Marcus Aurelius, some causes of 


which were operative much earlier, is, however, equally little in question. 
Looking over the whole sweep of later Roman history it seems difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the empire was doomed almost from the day of its 
inception, notwithstanding its early period of power. But when one attempts 
to point out the elements that were operative as causes of this seemingly 
predestined overthrow, one enters at once upon dangerous and debatable 
ground. At the very outset, as already intimated, the prejudices of the 
historian are enlisted pro or con by the question of the influence of 
Christianity as a factor in accelerating or retarding the decay of Rome’s 
greatness. 


Critics have never tired of hurling diatribes at Gibbon, because his studies 
led him to the conclusion that Christianity was a detrimental force in its 
bearing on the Roman Empire. Yet many more recent authorities have been 
led to the same conclusion, and it is difficult to say why this estimate need 
cause umbrage to anyone, whatever his religious prejudices. The Roman 
commonwealth was a body politic which, following the course of all human 
institutions, must sooner or later have been overthrown. In the broader view 
it does not seem greatly to matter whether or not Christianity contributed to 
this result. That the Christians were an inharmonious element in the state 
can hardly be in question. As such, they cannot well be supposed to have 
contributed to communal progress. But there were obvious sources of 
disruption which seem so much more important that one may well be 
excused for doubting whether the influence of the early Christians in this 
connection was more than infinitesimal for good or evil. Without 
attempting a comprehensive view of the subject — which, indeed, would be 
quite impossible within present spacial limits — it is sufficient to point out 
such pervading influences as the prevalence of slavery, the growing wealth 
of the few and the almost universal pauperism of the many fostered by the 
paternal government, and the decrease of population, particularly among the 
best classes, as abnormal elements in a body politic, the influence of which 
sooner or later must make themselves felt disastrously. 
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Perhaps as important as any of these internal elements of dissolution was 
that ever-present and ever-developing external menace, the growing power 
of the barbarian nations. The position of any nation in the historical scale 
always depends largely upon the relative positions of its neighbour states. 
Rome early subjugated the other Italian states and then in turn, Sicily, 
Carthage, and Greece. She held a dominating influence over the nations of 
the Orient ; or, at least, if they held their ground on their own territory, she 
made it impossible for them to think of invading Europe. Meantime, at the 
north and west there were no civilised nations to enter into competition with 
her, much less to dispute her supremacy. For some centuries the peoples of 
northern Europe could be regarded by Rome only as more or less 
productive barbarians, interesting solely in proportion as they were 
sufficiently productive to be worth robbing. But as time went on these 
northern peoples learned rapidly through contact with the civilisation of 
Rome. They were, in fact, people who were far removed from barbarism in 
the modern acceptance of the term. It is possible (the question is still in 
doubt) that they were of com-mon stock with the Romans ; and if their 
residence in a relatively inhospitable clime had retarded their progress 
towards advanced civilisation, it had not taken from them the racial 
potentialities of rapid development under more favourable influences ; 
while, at the same time, the very harshness of their environment had 
developed in them a vigour of constitution, a tenacity of purpose, and a 
fearless audacity of mind that were to make them presently most dangerous 
rivals. It was during the later days of the commonwealth and the earlier 
days of the empire that these rugged northern peoples were receiving their 
lessons in Roman civilisation — that is to say, in the art of war, with its 
attendant sequels of pillage and plundering.1 Those were hard lessons 
which the legions of the caesars gave to the peoples of the north, but their 
recipients proved apt pupils. Even in the time of Augustus a German host in 
the Teutoberg Forest retaliated upon the hosts of Varus in a manner that 
must have brought Rome to a startling realisation of hitherto unsuspected 
possibilities of disaster. 


It has been pointed out that the one hope for the regeneration of Rome 
under these conditions lay in the possibility of incorporating the various 
ethnic elements of its wide territories into one harmonious whole. In other 
words, could Rome in the early day have seen the desirability — as here 


and there a far-sighted statesman did perhaps see — of granting Roman 
citizenship to the large-bodied and fertile-minded races of the north, 
removing thus a prominent barrier to racial intermingling, the result might 
have been something quite different. We have noted again and again that it 
is the mixed races that build the great civilisations and crowd forward on 
the road of human progress. The Roman of the early day had the blood of 
many races in his veins, but twenty-five or thirty generations of rather close 
inbreeding had produced a race which eminently needed new blood from 
without. Yet the whole theory of Roman citizenship set its face against the 
introduction of this revivifying element. The new blood made itself felt 
presently, to be sure, and the armies came to be recruited from the 
provinces. After a time it came to pass that the leaders — the emperors even 
— were no longer Romans in the old sense of the word. They came from 
Spain, from Illyricum, and from Asia Minor. Finally the tide of influence 
swept so strongly in the direction of Illyricum that the seat of Roman 
influence was transferred to the East, and the Roman Empire entered a new 
phase of existence. The 


1 This must not be construed as implying that such were the only lessons of 
Roman civilisation. See p. 4 et seq. 
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regeneration was effected, in a measure, by the civilisation of the new 
Rome in the East ; but this was the development of an offspring state rather 
than the regeneration of the old commonwealth itself. Then in the West the 
northern barbarians, grown stronger and stronger, came down at last in 
successive hordes and made themselves masters of Italy, including Rome 
itself. With their coming and their final conquests the history of old Rome 
as a world empire terminates. 


It is the sweep of events of the five hundred years from the accession of 
Augustus the first emperor to the overthrow of Romulus Augustulus the last 
emperor that we have to follow in the present volume. Let us consider in a 
few words the sources that have preserved the record of this most 
interesting sequence of events. 


THE SOURCES OF IMPERIAL HISTORY 


Reference has already been made to the importance of the monumental 
inscriptions. For the imperial history these assumed proportions not at all 
matched by the earlier periods. It was customary for the emperors to issue 
edicts that were widely copied throughout the provinces, and, owing to the 
relative recency of these inscriptions a great number of them have been 
preserved. 


As a rule, these inscriptions have only incidental importance in the way of 
fixing dates or establishing details as to the economic history. On the other 
hand, such a tablet as the Monumentum Ancyranum gives important 
information as to the life of Augustus, and such pictorial presentations as 
occur on the columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius are of the utmost 
importance in reproducing the life-history of the period. For mere matters 
of chronology — having also wider implications on occasion — the large 
series of coins and medals is of inestimable importance. Without these 
various inscriptions, as has been said, many details of imperial history now 
perfectly established must have remained insoluble. 


Nevertheless, after giving full credit to the inscriptions as sources of history, 
the fact remains that for most of the important incidents that go to make up 
the story, and for practically all the picturesque details of political history, 
the manuscripts are still our chief sources. The authors whose works have 
come down to us are relatively few in number, and may be briefly listed 
here in a few words. For the earliest imperial period we have the master 
historian Tacitus, the biographer Suetonius, the courtier Velleius Paterculus, 
and the statesman Dion Cassius. As auxiliary sources the writings of 
Martial, Valerius Maximus, Pliny, and the Jewish Wars of Josephus are to 
be mentioned. For the middle period of imperial history Dion Cassius and 
Herodian, supplemented by Aurelius Victor and the other epitomators, and 
by the so-called Augustan histories or biographies, are our chief sources. 
After they fail us, Zosimus and Ammianus Marcellinus have the field 
practically 
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to themselves, gaps in their work being supplied, as before, by the outline 
histories. Details as to these writers will be furnished, as usual, in our 
general bibliography. 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF EMPIRE: AUGUSTUS TO NERO 
(30 B.C-68 A.D.) 


29. Temple of Janus closed for the third time. 28. Senate reduced in 
numbers. 27. Octavian lays down his powers ; is given the proconsular 
imperium for ten years, and made commander-in-chief of all the forces with 
the right of levying troops, and making war and peace. He receives the title 
of Augustus. Provinces divided into senatorial (where no army was 
required) and imperial where troops were maintained. 23. Proconsular 
imperium conferred on Augustus with possession of the tribunicia potestas. 
20. War against the Parthian king, Phraates. Tigranes reinstated in his 
kingdom of Armenia. 19. Cantabri and Astures (in Spain) subdued. 


15. Rtetia and Noricum subjugated by Drusus and Tiberius and included 
among the Roman provinces. 12-9. Campaigns of Drusus in Germany and 
subjugation of Pannonia by Tiberius. 4 B.C. Birth of Jesus. 4 a.d. Augustus 
adopts his stepson Tiberius. 9. Illyricum, having rebelled, is reduced by 
Tiberius. Arminius, the chief of the Cherusci, a German tribe, annihilates a 
Roman army under Quintilius Varus. 14. Tiberius, emperor. Germanicus, 
nephew of Tiberius, quells the revolted legions on the Rhine and makes war 
on the German tribe of the Marsi. 15. Germanicus invades Germany a 
second time and captures the wife of Arminius (Hermann). 


16. Battle of the Campus Idistavisus. Arminius defeated by Germanicus. 


17. Recall and death of Germanicus. 23. Praetorian cohorts collected into 
one camp outside Rome on the suggestion of Sejanus, who now exercises 
great influence over Tiberius. 31. Sejanus put to death with many of his 
friends. 37. Caligula succeeds Tiberius. 41. Murder of Caligula. Claudius 
succeeds. 42. Mauretania becomes a Roman province. 43-47. Britain 
subdued by Plautius and Vespasian. 43. Lycia becomes a province. 44. 
Judea becomes a province. 54. Claudius poisoned by his wife Agrippina 
and succeeded by her son Nero. 55. Nero poisons his step-brother 
Britannicus. 58. Domitius Corbulo sent against the Parthians and 
Armenians. 59. Agrippina murdered by Nero’s orders. 61. Suetonius 
Paulinus represses the revolt of Boadicea in Britain. 62. Nero murders his 
wife Octavia. 63. Parthians and Armenians renew the war. The Parthians 
finally sue for peace. The king of Armenia acknowledges his vassalage to 
Rome. 64. Destruction of great part of Rome by fire, said to have been 
started by Nero’s command, but attributed by him to the Jews and 
Christians. First persecution of the Christians. 65. Piso conspires against 
Nero. The plot is discovered. 66. First Jewish War. Vespasian sent to 
conduct it. 68. Gaul and Spain revolt against Nero, who commits suicide. 
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THE SECOND CENTURY OF EMPIRE: GALBA TO MARCUS 
AURELIUS 


(68-180 a.d.) 


68. Galba, Otho, and Vitellius succeed each other as emperors. 69. 
Vespasian, the first Flavian emperor, proclaimed by the soldiers. Vitellius 
put to death. The aristocratic body purified and replenished. Official 
worship restored. Public works executed. Reforms in the army and the 
finances, and the administration generally. Batavian revolt under Claudius 
Civilis. 70. Fall of Jerusalem. Batavian revolt quelled by Cerealis. 71. 
Cerealis becomes governor of Britain. 78. Agricola begins his campaigns in 
Britain. 79. Titus, the second Flavian emperor. Pompeii and Herculaneum 
destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius. 80. Agricola reaches the Solway 
Firth. 81. Domitian, the third Flavian emperor. 83. War with the Chatti. 84. 
Caledonians under Galgacus defeated by Agricola, who completes the 
conquest of Britain. 86. Dacian invasion of Moesia. 87. Dacians defeat a 
Roman army. 90. Peace with the Dacians. 93. Antonius Saturninus, 
governor of upper Germany, revolts. The rebellion is put down and his 
papers are destroyed. Domitian executes the supposed accomplices of 
Saturninus and begins a series of cruelties. Philosophers expelled from 
Rome. Persecutions of Jews and Christians. 96. Nerva succeeds on the 
murder of Domitian, and introduces a policy of mildness. 98. Trajan, 
emperor. 101-102. Dacians attacked and overthrown by Trajan. 106. 
Dacians finally subdued by Trajan. Their country becomes a Roman 
province. 114. Parthian War undertaken to prevent the Parthian king from 
securing the Armenian crown to his family. 116. Parthian War ends with the 
incorporation of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria amongst the Roman 
provinces. Trajan dies on his return. Many public works were executed in 
this reign. 117. Hadrian, emperor. He abandons Trajan’s recent conquests. 
118. Moesia invaded by the Sarmatians and Roxolani. Hadrian concludes 
peace with the Roxolani. The Sarmatian War continues for a long time. 120- 
127. Hadrian makes a tour through the provinces. 121. Hadrian’s wall built 


in Britain. 132. Edictum perpetuum, or compilation of the edictal laws of 
the prsetors. 132-135. Second Jewish War, beginning with the revolt of 
Simon Bar Kosiba. Many buildings were erected in Hadrian’s reign. 138. 
Antoninus Pius, emperor. He promotes the internal prosperity of the empire, 
and protects it against foreign attacks. 139. British revolt suppressed by 
Lollius Urbicus. Wall of Antoninus (Graham’s Dyke) built. 161. Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus, joint emperors. 162-165. Parthian War. It 
terminates in the restoration of Armenia to its lawful sovereign and the 
cession of Mesopotamia to Rome. 163. Christian persecution. 166. A 
barbarian coalition of the Marcomanni and other tribes threatens the empire. 
Both emperors take the field against them. 169. Lucius Verus dies. 174. 
Victory over the Quadi. Miracle of the Thundering Legion. 175. Avidius 
Cassius proclaims himself emperor, and makes himself master of all Asia 
within Mount Taurus. He is assassinated. 178. War with the Marcomanni 
renewed. 
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THE THIRD CENTURY OF EMPIRE: COMMODUS TO CLAUDIUS II 
(180-270 a.d.) 


180. Commodus. Peace concluded with the barbarians. 183. Lucilla, 
Commodus’ sister, conspires against him. In punishing this conspiracy he 
begins his career of cruelty. 193. Pertinax made emperor on the murder of 
Commodus. He attempts to restore discipline and is murdered in his turn. 
Didius Julianus buys the empire of the praetorians. The legions in Syria, 
Illyricum, and Britain each proclaim a rival emperor. L. Septimius Severus 
marches on Rome. Murder of Julianus. Severus recognised in Rome. 194. 
Battle of Issus. Severus defeats his rival Pescennius Niger. 196. Byzantium 


taken by Severus. Clodius Albinus made emperor by the army in Gaul. 197. 
Battle of Lugdunum. Clodius defeated. 198. Parthian War. 202. Christian 
persecution. 208. Caledonia overrun by Severus, who loses many of his 
men. 210. Wall of Severus in Britain completed. 211. Caracalia, emperor. 
Alexandrians massacred. 212. Geta, co-ruler and brother of Caracalia, 
murdered by him. Wars in Dacia and on the Rhine. 217. Macrinua, emperor. 
218. Elagabalus (Heliogabalus) made emperor by the soldiers. Defeat and 
execution of Macrinus. Julia Meesa and Julia Sosemias, grandmother and 
mother of Elagabalus, rule. 222. Severus Alexander, emperor. 231. Persian 
War. 235. Maximinus Thrax, emperor. 236. Invasion of Germany. 237. 
Gordianus I and II proclaimed emperors in Africa. Defeat and death of the 
Gordiani. 238. Pupienus Maximus, Ceelius Balbinus, and Gordianus III. 
Maximinus Thrax, Pupienus, and B albinus killed. 242. Sapor, king of 
Persia, defeated by Gordianus III. 244. Philip, the Arabian, murders and 
succeeds Gordianus. 249. Decius made emperor by the Mcesian and 
Pannonian legions. Battle of Verona. Philip defeated and slain. 250. 
Christian persecution. Bishops of Rome, Antioch, and Jerusalem martyred. 
Battle of Abricium. Decius defeated and slain by the Goths. 251. Gallus and 
Hostilianus, emperors. 252. Pestilence throughout the greater part of the 
empire. This lasted fifteen years. 253. .Slmilianus, emperor. 254. 
Valerianus, emperor. The Goths and Burgundians invade Moesia and 
Pannonia. The Franks appear in Gaul. 259. Sapor invades Syria and takes 
Antioch. Valerian drives him back but is captured and enslaved. 260. 
Gallienus, Valerian’s son and co-ruler, sole emperor. Ingenuus and 
Regalianus proclaimed emperors. Odenathus of Palmyra drives the Persians 
back. 261. Macrianus, Valens, and Calpurnius Piso proclaimed emperors. 
262. Aureolus proclaimed emperor. The Persians capture Antioch. 264. 
Odenathus declared Augustus. 265. Postumus repels the Gauls. 267. Death 
of Odenathus, succeeded by his wife Zenobia. Death of Postumus. Tetricus 
assumes the empire in Gaul. Age of the Thirty Tyrants. 268. Gallienus slain 
by the machinations of Aureolus. Claudius II, emperor. 269. Battle of 
Naissus in Dardania. Claudius defeats the Goths with great slaughter. 
Zenobia invades Egypt. 
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THE FOURTH CENTURY OF EMPIRE: AURELIAN TO THEODOSIUS 
(270-395 a.d.) 


270. Aureiian, called Restitutor Orbis, becomes emperor. He defeats the 
Goths and makes peace with them. Alamanni invade Umbria and are 
defeated by Aureiian in three engagements. 273. Palmyra and its queen 
Zenobia taken by Aureiian. Egypt revolts and is subdued. 274. Tetricus, 
who had maintained himself as emperor in Gaul, Britain, and Spain, 
defeated at Ch&lons. 275. Tacitus, emperor. 276. Probus and Florian, 
emperors. They clear Gaul of its German invaders and pursue them across 
the Rhine. 282. Cams, emperor. Sarmatians defeated. Persian expedition. 


284. Diocletian, emperor. He makes Nicomedia in Bithynia his capital. 


285. Maximian, joint emperor for administration of the West. 293. 
Constantius Chlorus and Galerius named csesars. 296. Constantius recovers 
Britain. Revolt of Egypt suppressed by Diocletian. Battle of Carrhse. 
Galerius defeated by the Persians. 297. Galerius defeats the Persians and 
makes a treaty securing Mesopotamia to the Romans. 298. Constantius 
defeats the Alamanni at Langres. 303. Christian persecution. 305. 
Abdication of Diocletian and Maximian. Constantius and Galerius, 
emperors. 306. Constantine the Great succeeds his father Constantius in the 
rule of Spain, Gaul, and Britain. Maxentius emperor at Rome. Maximian 
resumes the purple. Licinius made emperor. 310. Maximian executed by 
Constantine. 312. Defeat and death of Maxentius. 313. Edict of Milan 
issued by Licinius and Constantine, inaugurating religious toleration. 314. 
War between Licinius and Constantine. 323. Battles of Hadrianopolis and 
Chalcedon. Defeat of Licinius. 324. Licinius executed. Constantine sole 
ruler. 325. First general council at Nicaea. 330. Byzantium, or 
Constantinople, becomes the capital of the empire. 337. Constantine II, 
Constans, and Constantius IT divide the empire. 340. Battle of Aquileia 
between Constantine I and Constans. Death of Constantine II. His 


dominions fall to Constans. 350. Death of Constans. Revolt of Magnentius. 
353. Constantius II sole emperor. 357. Battle of Argentoratum (Strasburg) ; 
Julian defeats the Alamanni. 361. Julian, “the Apostate,” emperor. 362. 
Edict granting general toleration. 363. Persian War. Julian is victorious at 
Ctesiphon, and in other battles, but is at last obliged to retreat and is killed. 
Jovian emperor. He makes peace with the Persians, resigning five districts 
beyond the Tigris. He places Christianity on an equality with other 
religions. 364. Valentinianus I and Valens, emperors. 367. Gratianus 
emperor for the West. 374. War with the Quadi. 375. Valentinian II reigns 
conjointly with Gratian on the death of Valentinian I. 376. Huns and Alans 
attack the eastern Goths. Valens permits the Goths to settle in Thrace. 378. 
Goths threaten Constantinople. Battle of Hadrianopolis. Goths de-feat the 
Romans with great slaughter. Death of Valens. 379. Theodosius the Great, 
emperor of the East. 380. Theodosius becomes a Christian. He successfully 
continues the war against the Goths and makes a treaty with 
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them which is followed by their establishment in Thrace, Phrygia, and 
Lydia, and the enrolment of large numbers in the army of the Eastern Em- 
pire. 383. Clemens Maximus revolts against Gratian, who is captured and 
put to death. 387. Maximus makes himself master of Italy. Theodosius 
restores Valentinian II, and puts Maximus to death. 390. Massacre of the 
inhabitants of Thessalonica by order of Theodosius in revenge for the 
murder of officials. 392. Valentinian IT murdered. Eugenius emperor of the 
West. 394. Theodosius defeats Eugenius and becomes the last emperor of 
the whole Roman world. 395. Death of Theodosius. Arcadius becomes 
emperor of the East and Honorius of the West. 


THE WESTERN DOMINIONS IN THE FIFTH CENTURY OF EMPIRE 
(395-476 a.d.) 


395. At death of Theodosius the division of the empire becomes permanent. 
Honorius, aged eleven, rules over the western portion, with Stilicho as 
regent. Alaric ravages Thrace. Stilicho proceeds against him. 396. Sec-ond 
expedition of Stilicho. Alaric escapes into Epirus, and Stilicho returns to 
Italy. 397. Revolt of Gildo in Africa, causing scarcity of food in Rome. He 
is defeated, and kills himself the following year. 403. Battle of Pollentia 
ends invasion of Italy by Alaric, begun the previous year. Retreat of Alaric. 
405. Radagaisus with an army of 200,000, composed of Celts, Germans, 
Sarmatians, and Gauls, invades Italy. Successfully opposed by Stilicho. 
Capture and death of Radagaisus. His army destroyed. 406. The Vandals 
enter Gaul. 407. Revolt of the army in Britain. Constantine declared 
emperor ; makes himself master of the whole of Gaul as far as the Alps. 
408. Murder of Stilicho. Alaric besieges Rome, but retires on payment of 
money. 409. Ala-ric, besieging Rome, has Attalus proclaimed emperor. 
Revolt of Gerontius in Spain; he proclaims Maximus emperor. Vandals 
invade Spain. 410. Ala-ric takes Rome and plunders it. Death of Alaric. 
Succeeded by Atawulf. 411. War between the usurpers, Constantine and 
Gerontius. Constantius leads the imperial forces against the two rebels. 
Death of Constantine and Gerontius. 412. Jovinus proclaimed emperor in 
Gaul. Peace between Honorius and Atawulf. 413. Atawulf slays Jovinus. 
Heraclianus invades Italy, but is slain. 415. Death of Atawulf in Spain. 
Succeeded by Wallia, who, the following year, makes peace with Honorius. 


418. Subjection of Spain by the Goths after two years’ war. Death of Wallia. 
Succeeded by Theodoric I. Aquitania ceded to the Goths. 


419. The Suevi and Vandals war in Spain. 421. Constantius declared 
augustus, but he is not accepted. 423. Death of Honorius. 424. John or 
Joannes seizes the western division. 425. Valentinian HI, nephew of 
Honorius, declared augustus. Defeat and death of the usurper Joannes. 
Attack on the Goths in Gaul. 428. War in Gaul continued. The Vandal king, 
Gunderic, dies, and Genseric succeeds. 429. Genseric crosses into 
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Africa, on invitation of Boniface, who has been several years in revolt. 431. 
War of Boniface with Vandals ended with capture of Hippo. The Vandals 
are masters of a large part of Africa. 432. War between Boniface and 
Aetius. Death of Boniface. 434. Attila becomes king of the Huns. It is said 
that Honoria, sister of Valentinian, in disgrace at court, invites him to attack 
Italy. 435. Peace with Genseric. War with the Burgundians and Goths in 
Gaul. 436. Theodoric besieges Narbo. 437. The war in Gaul continues. 
Valentinian marries daughter of Theodosius IT. 439. Theodoric defeats 
Litorius at Tolosa. Peace with the Goths. 440. Genseric invades Sicily. 444. 
Attila murders his brother, Bleda, and succeeds to the full authority. 446. 
The Vandals devastate Roman dominions in Spain. The Britons ask aid 
against the Saxons. 448. The Suevi ravage Roman dominions in Spain. 451. 
Attila invades Gaul. He is defeated at Chalons by Aetius and Theodoric. 
Death of Theodoric, who is succeeded by his son, Torismond. 452. Attila 
invades Italy. Siege and capture of Aquileia. Attila retires to Gaul. Death of 
Torismond, succeeded by Theodoric II. Leo, bishop of Rome, goes as 
ambassador to Attila. 453. Death of Attila. His army is scattered. 455. 
Murder of Valentinian by Petronius Maximus. Maximus declared emperor. 
He marries the widow of Valentinian, who calls Genseric to her aid. Murder 
of Maximus as he is preparing to fly from the Vandal. Avitus proclaimed 
emperor in Gaul by Theodoric II. He is recognised by Marcian at 
Constantinople. 457. Majorian made emperor by Ricimer, who, the 
previous year, has deposed Avitus. 458. Majorian proceeds against the 
Vandals and Gauls. 459. Peace between Majorian and Theodoric II, who 
has been defeated. 460. Roman fleet destroyed by Genseric at Carthagena. 
Peace between Majorian and Genseric. 461. Deposition and murder of 
Majorian by Ricimer. Elevation of Severus. 462. Vandals ravage Italy. 463. 
Theodoric II attempts to gain possession of Gaul. Is defeated, but rules over 
a large portion of Spain. 465. Death of Severus. No emperor is appointed, 
Ricimer keeping power in his own hands. 466. Mur-der of Theodoric IT by 
his brother, Euric, who succeeds him. 467. Anthemius appointed emperor 
by Leo of Constantinople, at Ricimer’s request. 470. Euric takes Arelate 
and Massilia, and defeats the Britons. Execution of the patrician Romanus, 
who aspires to the empire. 472. War between Ricimer and Anthemius. 
Ricimer declares Olybrius emperor, and puts Anthemius to death. Death of 


Ricimer. Death of Olybrius. 473. Glycerius proclaimed emperor. The 
Ostrogoths prepare to invade the empire. 474. Leo sends Julius Nepos to 
reign in the West. Glycerius deposed. Euric occupies Arverna. Peace 
between Euric and Nepos. 475. Orestes drives out Nepos and proclaims his 
own son, Romulus Augustulus, emperor. 476. Odoacer invades Italy. 
Romulus Augustulus deposed, and Odoacer acknowledged king of Italy. 


The Byzantine Emperor Zeno confers the title of patrician upon Odoacer, 
who rules a nominal vicar. ” There was thus,” says Bryce, ” legally no 
extinction of the Western Empire at all, but only a reunion of East and 
West.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. THE EMPIRE AND THE PROVINCES 


When Augustus entered upon secure possession of absolute power, the 
Roman Empire included the fairest and most famous lands on the face of 
the globe and all the civilised peoples of the ancient world found a place in 
its ample bosom. It extended from the ocean on the west to the Euphrates, 
from the Danube and the Rhine to the cataracts of the Nile and the deserts 
of Africa and Arabia. And although, in the first decades of imperial rule, a 
few tribes within its huge circumference had not completely assimilated the 
system of Roman civilisation and law ; although in the Alps and Pyrenees, 
on the lower Danube and in the inaccessible gorges of the Taurus some 
warlike races retained their savage freedom and did not stoop their necks to 
the rods and axes of Rome, the mighty mistress of the world — they offered 
but a futile defiance, better fitted to assert and exercise the martial vigour of 
the legions than to inspire the masters of the world with dread or set bounds 
to their dominion. 


The wars which Augustus or his legates waged in the Cantabrian Mountains 
of northwestern Spain, in the Alps and the wooded hills of Dalmatia, 
merely served to consolidate the empire and strengthen its frontiers, and 
gave the imperial ruler an opportunity of renewing the martial feats and 
triumphs of the republic. The Spanish mountaineers were transplanted to 
the plains and constrained to conduct themselves peaceably. Deprived of 
their savage liberty, they accustomed themselves to agriculture and social 


life ; and the Spanish cities, endowed with privileges and connected by 
highroads, soon became seats of Roman culture and spheres of active 
influence in trade and commerce. The products of the soil, the largess of the 
sea, the fruits of industry — oil and wine, honey and wax, wool and salt 
fish — were exported in large quantities from the ports of Spain and filled 
the seaboard cities with wealth. The fierce and predatory tribes of the 
Alpine range, from Savoy and Piedmont to Istria, were again and again 
smitten with the edge of the sword and forced to submit ; the newly 
founded military colony of Augusta Pretoria (Aosta), in the country of the 
Salassians and at the junction of the Graian and Pennine Alps, served 
thenceforward as a bulwark to the Roman possessions in northwest Italy, 
after the stubbornness of the hardy mountaineers had been broken by the 
carrying off of such men as were capable of bearing arms to the slave 
market at Eporedia (Ivrea). 


In the year 15 B.C. the free races of Rsetia, Vindelicia, and Noricum were 
conquered, from the Lake of Constance and the Valley of the Inn to the 
Adriatic ; and Tiberius led his legions from Gaul to the sources of the 
Rhine, there to join hands with Drusus, the vigorous youth for whom was 
reserved the honour of ” ushering in the last hour of the liberty of the 
mountains,” and who was then advancing from the south. A single 
campaign sufficed to 
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destroy foreverniore the freedom of these disconnected tribes, who had no 
national ties to unite them into a political entity. A trophy on the southern 
slope of the mountain rampart proclaimed to posterity that under the 
leadership and auspices of Augustus four-and-forty nations, all mentioned 
by name, had been vanquished and subjugated by the sword of Rome. The 


transportation of the most vigorous elements of the population to foreign 
parts, the construction of Alpine roads, the erection of fortresses and 
castella, and the founding of military colonies (amongst which Augusta 
Vindelicorum, the present Augsburg, and Regina Castra, the modern 
Ratisbon, quickly took the first rank), secured these conquests and won 
fresh territory for the dominion of Rome ; so that in a short time all the land 
between the Danube and the Alps was included in the provincial dominions 
of the Roman Empire. 


At the same time the great stretch of country from Istria to Macedonia and 
from the Adriatic to the Save was won for the empire ; what had hitherto 
been the maritime province of Illyricum was not only augmented by the 
addition of the territory of the lapydes (Iapodes) and Dalmatians, but a 
station and magazine was established on the lower Danube by the conquest 
of the Pannonian town of Siscia at the confluence of the Colapis (Kulpa) 
and Save. In vain did the Iapydes defend their capital with the courage of 
desperation ; the emperor himself, though wounded in the thigh and in both 
arms, prosecuted the attack until all men capable of bearing arms had fallen 
in the fray, and the women, old men, and children had perished either in the 
flames of the burning town or by their own hands. In a very short time 
strong fortified lines were drawn through Pannonia and Mcesia to the 
southern bank of the river, and presently a continuous chain of fortresses 
under the charge of six legions prepared the way for the acquisition of fresh 
provinces, and warded off the raids of the northern barbarians. 


The Thracian principalities south of the Hsemus sank into a more and more 
dependent position. In the reign of Tiberius, Cotys, a gentle and amiable 
prince, was murdered by his cruel uncle Rhescuporis. The widow appealed 
to Rome, whereupon the perpetrator of the crime was deposed by a decree 
of the senate, and the country divided between the sons of the two kings. 
Under these circumstances the sovereignty of Rome struck ever deeper root, 
till at length the last shadow of liberty and independence vanished and the 
whole of Thrace was gathered into the ample bosom of the world-empire. 


The attempts at revolt made by the Pannonians and Dalmatians in the years 
12 and 11 B.C. were savagely suppressed by Agrippa, and after his death by 
his successor Tiberius. The deportation of the men capable of bearing arms 


into slavery and the disarmament of the remainder re-estab- lished quiet and 
submission for a long while. But the love of liberty was not quelled in this 
warlike race. Infuriated by the extortions of Rome, who — in the words of 
one of their leaders — sent “not shepherds and dogs, but wolves, to tend the 
flocks,” and at the enlistment of their gallant sons for service in foreign 
parts, the Dalmatians and Pannonians again drew the sword in the year 6 
A.D. to free themselves from the burdens of taxation and military service. 


The rebellion spread rapidly through the whole country ; enterprising 
leaders, two of whom bore the name of Bato, marched upon the Roman 
fortresses of Sirmium and Salona, ravaging the land as they went, while 
others harassed Macedonia with a large army. A bold troop of armed men 
threatened to invade Italy by way of Tergeste (Trieste); a disquieting 
agitation was abroad among the fierce Dalmatian and Sarmatian horsemen 
of the 
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grassy steppes beyond the Danube ; Roman traders were robbed and 
murdered. The alarm which took possession of the capital at these woeful 
tidings, and the military activity aroused throughout all Italy, sufficiently 
prove that Rome did not underestimate the danger that menaced her from 
the East. Discharged veterans were again enrolled in the legions, a slave tax 
was imposed to defray the cost of the war, peace was concluded with 
Marboduus, the prince of the Marcomanni, whom the Romans were on the 
point of attacking. 


This devastating war, according to Suetonius the most terrible since the 
Punic Wars, lasted for three years [7-9 a.d.]. Tiberius and his nephew 
Germanicus, the son of Drusus, marched through the length and breadth of 
Dalmatia and Pannonia — now tempting the fortune of war, now treading 
the paths of treachery, and fostering discord by negotiations. After many 
sanguinary battles Bato came to terms with the Romans for the surrender of 
the impregnable mountain stronghold of Anderium, not far from Salona, 


and went with his family to Ravenna, where Tiberius granted him a liberal 
allowance to the end of his days, in recompense for his desertion of his 
country’s cause. 


The fortress of Arduba, built on a steep height and protected by a turbulent 
river, held out longer ; the most determined of the insurgents had thrown 
themselves into it, together with a large number of deserters. But its hour at 
length drew nigh. After the flower of the garrison, having made a sortie, 
had fallen in a sanguinary fight at close quarters, the survivors set fire to 
their homes and, with their wives and children, sought death in the flames 
or in the foaming torrent. The other towns then surrendered at discretion, 
and mute obedience settled once more on all the land between the Adriatic 
and the lower Danube. But the country was waste and inhabitants were few 
in the blood-sodden fields. The great river from source to mouth soon 
formed the northern boundary of the empire. The Thracian principalities 
were merged into the province of Moesia. 


In Asiatic countries, too, there were many conflicts to be endured, many 
complications to be unravelled, before the states and nations west of the 
Euphrates bowed in awe and submission to the supremacy of Rome. The 
order of things established by Pompey had indeed remained valid in law 
down to the days of Augustus, but great changes had taken place in the 
various states in consequence of the civil wars. The republicans Brutus and 
Cassius, no less than the triumvirs Antony and Octavian, had requited the 
friendly or hostile sentiments of princes, towns, and provinces with rewards 
or penalties, had given or taken away privileges and dominion, had 
bestowed or withdrawn their countenance according to merit or liking. 
When Augustus appeared in the East, ten years after the battle of Actium, 
native kingdoms, temporal principalities and hierarchies, free cities, and 
other territorial divisions, occupying a more or less dependent position 
towards Rome and bound to render her military service, still existed, as in 
former times, side by side with the four Roman provinces of Asia, Bithynia, 
Cilicia, and Syria. Many of these were deprived of their previous status on 
various pretexts, and swallowed up in the congeries of Roman provinces. 


Thus, after the death of that able factionary Amyntas, the general and 
successor of Deiotarus, Augustus created the province of Galatia out of the 


major part of his possessions, adding to it first Lycaonia, and later, after the 
death of Deiotarus Philadelphus, the grandson of the famous Galatian king, 
the inland region of Paphlagonia. The Pontic kingdom, together with Lesser 
Armenia, Colchis, and the seaboard towns of Pharnacia and Trapezus, were 
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ruled under favour of Antony and Octavian, by the brave and prudent 
Polemon as the ” friend and ally of the Roman people,” and to these 
dominions he added the kingdom of the Bosporus, the heritage of his wife 
Dynamis. After his death, his widow Pythodoris bestowed her hand upon 
King Archelaus of Cappadocia, who likewise owed his kingdom to the 
favour of Antony and Octavian and to his devotion to Rome. 


By this means the two kingdoms were united, and formed an excellent 
barrier against the eastern barbarians. But this new creation was not 
destined to last. Lesser Armenia and Cappadocia were merged into the 
province of Cappadocia as early as the reign of Tiberius, after Archelaus 
had died at Rome of fear at the charges brought against him in the senate by 
the emperor, whose displeasure he had incurred, and the hieratic 
principality of Comana was added to the same province. Under the rule of 
Rome the ancient cities rose to great wealth and magnificence, especially 
Nicomedia in Bithynia and Csesarea in Cappadocia. Dioscurias and the 
myth-haunted region about the Phasis became the centre of a far-reaching 
commercial activity, the market of the world. There Roman merchants 
bought wool and furs from northern lands, and precious stones, seric 
(silken) garments, and luxuries from the far East. 


Augustus and his successors endeavoured in like manner to unite the 
disjointed provinces of southern Asia Minor and to range them under the 
Roman provincial system. The confederacy of Lycia maintained its 
existence and liberty for some decades longer as a ” ruin of antique times,” 
and Antony and Octavian exerted themselves to the best of their ability to 
stanch the wounds which Brutus had inflicted. But the confederacy, its 


prosperity shattered and its bonds loosened by internal discords, was so far 
past recovery that its conversion into a Roman province in the reign of 
Claudius seemed a boon. The province of Cilicia was augmented by the 
addition of Pisidia and the island of Cyprus. A Roman garrison was set to 
guard the “Cilician Gates” leading to Syria, and Augustus committed to 
some native dependent princes the work of conquering the robber tribes 
which dwelt in savage freedom in the mountains and gorges of the Taurus 
and Amanus. These were not incorporated into the actual dominions of 
Rome till the reign of Vespasian. 


After the battle of Actium, Syria with her subordinate provinces reverted to 
her old position, which had been temporarily disturbed by the Parthian 
invasions and the donations of Antony to Cleopatra and her children. Four 
legions provided for internal tranquillity and security against the neighbour 
races to the south and east. The northern mountain region of Commagene, 
with the town of Samosata, the last relic of the Seleucid empire, remained 
in possession of an independent prince for some time longer, and at his 
death it was annexed to the province of Syria. A like fate befell the district 
of Judea, which the Romans had long treated with peculiar favour, for the 
Jul-ian family was at all times well disposed towards the Jews. After the 
death of King Herod, who had contrived to gain and retain the favour and 
confidence of the emperor and Agrippa, his son-in-law and general, by 
flatteries, presents, and services, the kingdom of Judea, convulsed by party 
hatreds and dissensions, was also merged, as we have seen, into the Roman 
world-empire. As a Roman province it was put under the rule of a 
procurator, who, though nominally under the control of the governor of 
Syria at Antioch, exercised most of the prerogatives that pertained to 
proconsuls and propraetors in other countries, in particular the power of 
inflicting capital punishment. Judea was nevertheless for a long while the 
“spoiled darling 
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of Rome”; the people of God remained in possession of their faith, their 
laws, and their nationality ; they were exempted from military service and 
enjoyed many rights and privileges in all countries. 


The procurator (agent) for Judea resided at Cpesarea, the new port which 
Herod had founded, and which rose rapidly to commercial prosperity under 
Roman rule. Many foreigners settled there under the protection of the 
Roman garrison, which had its headquarters in the seat of government. The 
governor was subject in all military matters to the proconsul of Syria, in so 
far that the latter was bound to come to his assistance in war if appealed to. 
The inconsiderable garrison at Csesarea and the small force encamped at 
Jerusalem were only just sufficient to maintain tranquillity and order in time 
of peace. At festivals, when great crowds gathered together in Jerusalem, 
the governor himself went to the Holy City with an army, and “probably 
disposed of a good deal of business in the supreme judicature and other 
matters which had been deferred till then.” He then resided in the prie- 
torium, near the Antonia. He gave judgment from a lofty judgment seat set 
up in a portico adorned with beautiful marble. The trials took place in an 
inner court. The army had another camp in Samaria. 


Though the Jewish nation had more liberty to manage its domestic concerns 
under Roman rule than under the Herods, it found small relief from the 
burden of taxes and customs. The Ro-mans exacted a property tax (a poll 
tax and ground rate), a duty on houses, market produce, and many other 
imposts. The temple tax, on the other hand (assessed at two drachmae), was 
regarded as a voluntary rate and collected by priestly officials, the Romans 
not concerning themselves about it. A general census which Augustus 


caused to be made by P. Sulpicius Quirinus, knight and proconsul, after he 
had taken possession of the country (about 10 A.D.), with a view to finding 
out how much the country could annually yield to the revenue in proportion 
to its population, the acreage under cultivation, and other circumstances, 
was the first thing that gave deep offence to the orthodox among the Jews. 


The small dominions which Augustus and his family left to be administered 
as vassal states by the Herod family — such as the northeastern district with 
the old town of Paneas, first ruled by the upright and able Herod Philip, 
who expanded Paneas into the great city of Ctesarea (Philippi) ; and Galilee 
and Perea, the heritage of the subtle and greedy tetrarch Antipas, 
(commonly called Herod) the fulsome flatterer of the Romans, and founder 
of the cities of Sepphoris (Dioctcsarea) and Tiberias — were merged into 
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the Roman world-empire some decades later by the failure of heirs to the 
subject dynasty. On a journey to Jerusalem the last-named prince, Antipas, 
the Herod of the Gospels, became enamoured of Herodias, the beautiful 
wife of his half-brother Philip, herself a member of the Herod family, and 
prevailed upon her to leave her husband and bestow her hand upon himself. 


This criminal marriage bore evil fruit for the tetrarch. His former wife fled 
to her father, the Arab prince of Petra, and urged him on to make war upon 
her faithless husband, who allowed himself to be led in all things by 
Herodias, and heeded the sullen disaffection of his people as little as the 
open rebukes of the preacher of repentance, John the Baptist. In the reign of 
Caligula, Antipas was deprived of his kingdom on the indictment of his 
cousin and brother-in-law Herod Agrippa, and banished with his wife, 
Herodias, to Gaul, where they both died. Under the emperor Claudius, 


however, Herod Agrippa, grandson of Herod the Great, who had been 
brought up at Rome, again gained dominion over Judea and Samaria, and 
maintained his authority for three years (41-44). An adventurer and soldier 
of fortune, and a favourite and flatterer of the Caesars by turns, he was 
smitten with a horrible disease while looking on at the games in the circus, 
shortly after a persecution of the Christians, and succumbed to it in a few 
days. 


The deserts in the southeast of the province of Syria were inhabited by free 
Arab tribes, which from the earliest times had led a roving and predatory 
life. Augustus acted as Pompey had done before him; he concluded a treaty 
and alliance with Malchus of Petra, the Nabataean prince and successor to 
Aretas, and with the chieftain Iamblichus of Emesa, whose father, another 
Iamblichus, had been executed by Antony, guaranteeing to them the 
possession of their paternal inheritance on condition that they should ward 
off the predatory incursions of the sons of the desert. An attempt made by 
iElius Gallus, governor of Egypt, to subjugate Arabia Felix in the year 24 
ended miserably. The glare of the sun and the perils of the climate soon 
scared the invaders away and protected the natives from the Roman swords. 
The general of the Nabataean prince, who had conducted the desert 
campaign, paid for his supposed treason with his life ; but the disloyalty of 
the servant was not laid to his master’s charge. 


Rome had still an affair of honour to settle with the Parthians ; the day of 
Carrhae was not yet requited and the blood of Crassus and his comrades 
cried for vengeance. Augustus nevertheless cherished no desire to expose 
himself and his legions to the darts of the iron horsemen. In this instance 
fortune again proved his ally. Parthia and Armenia, which at that time stood 
in intimate relations with one another, were distracted with quarrels over the 
succession. Tigranes, son of the unhappy Artavasdes, appealed for Roman 
aid against Artaxias, the nominee of the Parthian king. Tiberius invaded 
Armenia with an army, and bestowed the throne on the protege of Rome, 
Artaxias having been slain by the natives at the general’s coming (20 B.C.). 
This catastrophe filled the Parthian king with apprehensions that the 
Romans might declare for the pretender Tiridates, and procure for himself a 
like fate with Artaxias. He therefore complied with the demands of 
Augustus and restored the Roman ensigns and the prisoners who had been 


detained in the far East ever since the disaster of Carrhae. The emperor 
celebrated the restoration of the eagles by a sacrificial feast, as if it had been 
a victory, and dedicated a temple to Mars the Avenger. 


But Armenia attained to no lasting tranquillity ; at one time it was 
dominated by Roman influence, at another the Parthians gained the upper 
hand ; kings were installed and exiled, quarrels for the throne and party 
feuds 
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tilled the land. Under Nero, the Parthian king Vologeses I set his brother 
Tiridates on the throne of Armenia, and thus fanned the embers of war 
between the Romans and Parthians to a blaze. 


The perfidious Armenians themselves supplied occasions of strife by 
invoking the aid of Rome on the one hand to save themselves from falling 
completely under the sway of their eastern neighbour, and favouring the 
Parthians on the other, lest they should be oppressed by Rome. In local 
situation and similarity of manners they were, as Tacitus observes, more 
closely akin to the Parthians, with whom they intermarried freely ; and were 
inclined to servitude by reason of their ignorance of liberty. At this time 
Domitius Corbulo won great renown and revived the terror of the Roman 
arms, even under the vilest of the emperors. Having restored discipline 
among the legions, he victoriously invaded the mountain country, took its 
principal towns, Artaxata and Tigranocerta, and set up a certain Tigranes as 
a Roman claimant to the throne and a rival to the Parthian pretender (58 
B.C.). Tigranes and his successor, a scion of the Herod family, held their 
ground for five years by the aid of Rome ; then the Parthians regained the 
ascendency and again bestowed the throne on their own candidate Tiridates, 
Csesennius Psetus, Corbulo’s successor, being powerless to prevent this 
revolution. But when Corbulo himself advanced once more into Armenia 
with his army the Parthians despaired of being able to hold their own in 
defiance of Rome. They therefore effected a compromise. In an interview 


with Corbulo, Tiridates consented to lay down his royal fillet before the 
emperor’s image and to receive it back from his hand at Rome. From that 
time forward the peace of the Eastern provinces long remained undisturbed. 


In the province of Asia little alteration was made in the existing state of 
things, the privileges of certain cities were increased or curtailed according 
to the position they had taken up during the civil wars, and restrictions were 
imposed on the right of sanctuary of the Ephesian Diana, which had made 
the city a harbourage for criminals. The fresh vigour which Augustus 
infused into the disordered commonwealth produced a splendid aftermath 
of prosperity in the ancient seats of civilisation. Under the sway of order, 
that ” bounteous daughter of heaven,” the peaceful arts rose to fresh glory, 
and in the first century of the empire the province of Asia contained five 
hundred populous cities. From the Greek islands the Romans imported 
articles of luxury and sensuous enjoyment ; Parian and Phrygian marbles 
for their gorgeous buildings ; the wine of Chios, the sea fish of Rhodes, and 
the game of Asia Minor for their epicurean banquets. Ephesus and Apamea 
were the marts and emporiums for the produce and artistic productions of 
the East. Thence the Roman merchant brought his fine Babylonian tissues, 
his Arabian and Persian incense and ointments, his robes of Tyrian purple. 
In the island of Cos were made the fine female garments which displayed 
rather than concealed the limbs, the ” Coan robes ” against which Seneca so 
vehemently inveighs. 


The provinces of Achaia and Macedonia underwent no great change ; they 
had both long since grown accustomed to the Roman rule, and though the 
former (which embraced the territory of ancient Greece up to the Cam- 
bunian and Ceraunian mountains and the islands of the iEgean Sea) had not, 
like the latter, renounced all interest in political life, but had sided with one 
party or the other in the wars of the Roman despots, the Romans of those 
days were too ardent admirers of Greek culture to visit the transgressions of 
individuals upon the mother of humane studies as Sulla had done. Caesar, 
Antony, and Augustus forgot with equal magnanimity the 
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support which Pompey and Brutus had found amongst the fickle Hellenes, 
and requited their misdeeds with benefits. Augustus, however, tempered the 
full flood of favour which Antony had outpoured upon Athens, by 
emancipating the island of Samos, where he had several times made a long 
stay. But great as was the consideration extended to Hellas, her vital force 
was broken ; she had lost the capacity of rising to healthy political life. 


Augustus devoted the closest attention to his adoptive father’s Celtic 
conquests and his own acquisitions on the Nile. The wide region of Gaul, 
on the far side of the Alps, received its first stable provincial organisation at 
his hands. Csesar, its conqueror, had not had time to secure and consolidate 
what his sword had won by a permanent organisation ; the old system of 
local divisions was still in force, taxation was unequal and arbitrary. 
Augustus put an end to this lax condition of things; in an assembly of the 
most distinguished chiefs and elders at Narbo he defined afresh the 
divisions of the country, and at the same time undertook a census of the 
inhabitants and their landed property, with a view to a more equitable 
distribution of the public burdens. 


Three new provinces were added to the old provincial territory, which last 
bore from that time forth the name of Narbonensian Gaul. They were 
Aquitania, from the Pyrenees and Cevennes to the Loire ; Gallia 
Lugdunensis, between the Loire, Seine, and Marne, and extending to 
Lugdunum on the east ; and Belgica, the great northern tract, in which the 
Sequani and Helvetii were also included. The new towns, of the Rhone — 
Vienna, Lugdunum, Augustodunum (Autun), and Burdigala (Bordeaux) — 
soon vied with the old province in wealth, commercial activity, and culture, 
with Massilia, Nemausus, Arelate, and Narbo. Lugdunum (Lyons), whither 
the military roads led from every side, rose to great importance. At the point 
where the Araris (Saone) mingles with the Rhodanus the Gallic tribes 
erected a magnificent memorial and temple to the emperor Augustus, and 
the anniversary of its dedication was thenceforth kept as a national holiday, 
with musical and gymnastic entertainments. 


In the north, Augusta Trevirorum (Treves) became the centre of Roman 
civilisation ; under the benediction of peace agriculture, industry, and 


prosperity arose on all sides. The country on the left bank of the Rhine, 
inhabited for the most part by German tribes, was placed under a separate 
military administration under the name of Upper and Lower Germania. To 
guard the Rhenish frontier from the warlike Germans, strong permanent 
camps and bulwarks were erected along the river, and the army of 
occupation was gradually raised to eight legions. Then began the building 
of cities on the banks of the beautiful frontier river. Cologne was specially 
favoured by exemption from taxes and other privileges. 


Augustus devoted the same care and circumspection to the ordering of his 
possessions beyond the Mediterranean. The territory of Carthage and the 
kingdom of Numidia, formerly divided into two proconsulates, were now 
united to form the province of “Africa.” This was bordered on the west by 
the independent kingdom of Mauretania, which Augustus after some 
hesitation bestowed upon Juba, a loyal and devoted subject prince, till the 
time came for its incorporation into the world-empire in the reign of 
Claudius. To the east of the great Syrtis the fertile region of Cyrene 
stretched right to the borders of Egypt, and was combined with Crete to 
form a sec-ond province. 


If Augustus left these two provinces to be administered by the senate, he 
kept his own grasp all the more firmly upon the province of Egypt, which 
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extended from the oasis of the desert to the Arabian Gulf, and from the river 
delta to the rocky mountains of Syene. A military advanced post in Ethiopia 
was withdrawn at a later time, for it was no part of Augustus’ scheme to 
enlarge the borders of the empire. The emperor regarded Egypt as his own 
special domain and watched over it jealously. No senator was allowed to 
travel through the country without his express permission ; the 
administration and the supreme command of a very considerable army of 
occupation were in the hands of a trustworthy man who possessed his full 
confidence. The care which Augustus bestowed upon agriculture, irrigation, 


and trade was well repaid by the fertility of the country and its 
advantageous situation. In the first period of Roman dominion Egypt 
attained a height of prosperity which threw the years of the Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies into the shade. 


Egypt not only became the granary of the hungry populace of the capital, 
but its fine garments of linen and cotton were highly prized commodities, 
even as they had been in the remote past ; while the passion for scribbling 
which possessed the Romans made the papyrus leaf an important article of 
export. Moreover Alexandria was the emporium and mart for both Indian 
and Arabian wares, for delicate fabrics of cotton, from the ordinary calico 
to the most valuable tissues which constituted the costliest dress of Roman 
women and were even the chosen wear of effeminate men. These last were 
called Seric robes, and were made from a product of the silkworm, the 
genesis and local habitation of which was shrouded in mysterious obscurity 
all through antique times. 


More than a hundred Roman merchantmen sailed yearly from the Red Sea 
to the west coast of India and the Persian Gulf, to procure in their native 
places the treasures of the tropics and the costly wares of eastern lands and 
seas — spices and drugs, incense and myrrh, odorous ointments and 
dyestuffs, ivory, precious stones, pearls, and other articles of luxury — to 
sell at a great profit in Rome and Baise and the splendid seats of the 
nobility. The Seric (Chinese), Indian, and Arabian commodities which 
annually found their way through Alexandria to Italy are said to have 
amounted in value to over £ 1,440,000 or $7,200,000. But this great 
prosperity redounded less to the advantage of the natives than of the ruling 
race. 


The oppressive system of taxation introduced by the Ptolemies was still in 
force, and became so intolerable in course of time that the people repeatedly 
had desperate recourse to violent remedies, thus merely increasing their 
own misery and helping the province forward on the road to poverty, decay, 
and desolation. The succeeding emperors were constantly under the 
necessity of carrying on campaigns in the Nile region, on account of the 
mischief done by the bucoles or cattle-herds, those numerous robber bands 
which dwelt in the impenetrable reed-swamps on the middle arm of the 


Nile, keeping their women and children safe on small barges and 
themselves undertaking hostile raids on the neighbouring districts, in 
defiance of all forms of civil order. 


In all this regulation and organisation we can plainly trace the plan of a 
sagacious ruler, who intended to put an end to the lax conditions that 
prevailed under the republic, with its exactions and arbitrary dealings, to 
check offences against property, and to mould the state into a durable 
monarchical form. What Csesar had begun in times of violent agitation and 
party strife, his more fortunate successor accomplished on a magnificent 
scale under more peaceful circumstances. Protected from oppression and ill 
treatment 
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by laws and ordinances, the provinces rose to renewed prosperity; many of 
them like Gaul, Spain, and the Alpine tribes now entered for the first time 
upon a political and civilised existence worthy of the name. 


The Hellenic states could not struggle to the height of their former greatness 
under the iron hand of Rome, but the fault lay chiefly in the weakness they 
had brought upon themselves before the days of Roman supremacy by their 
suicidal fury. Their part in historjr was played out, and they slowly perished 
of the wounds inflicted by their own hands. ” It was beyond the power of 
Rome to renew the youth and creative energy of intellect in the Greek 
races,” says Hoeck, ” but what she had to give she gave. She preserved 
Anterior Asia from the worst of fates, that of falling a prey to the eastern 
barbarians ; she saved the aftermath of Hellenic culture, and procured for 
this nation, as for others, a pleasant private life in the evening of its ancient 
historic existence.” 


By judicious regulation and admirable administration the monarchy healed 
the wounds which the free commonwealth had inflicted upon the subject 
countries. ” The time was gone by when the right of the victor brought an 
endless train of the vanquished to the capital and when Rome took for her 
own the most glorious works of foreign art, the creations of a nobler age 
and race.” The requisitions and imposts were not small, the land tax and 
property tax, the poll tax and other subsidies, levied from the provincials in 
the senatorial provinces by qusestors for the cerarium or state treasury, in 
the Caesarian provinces by procurators for the imperial privy purse and 
military exchequer. Under the empire as under the republic the mines and 
the port and frontier duties were claimed by the government. And the 
obligation of military service was occasionally burdensome. Yet all these 
drawbacks were far more than counterbalanced by the state of order and 
equity which Augustus endeavoured to establish in all parts. The proconsuls 
and procurators were appointed either by the absolute authority of the 
emperor or with the concurrence of the senate, were responsible to the 
former for their conduct in office, and had fixed salaries and allowances for 
equipment and travelling expenses. 


The orderly business departments opposed a barrier against encroachments 
and arbitrary dealings on the part of governors or their legates and minor 
officers, and provided the appeal to the imperial tribunal as a protective 
measure. The civil and military supremacy of the emperor kept provincial 
officials within bounds. It became customary to commute payments in kind 
(tenths of grain, fifths of the vintage and oil harvest) into payments in 
money based on average prices and a moderate estimate ; the bur-den of 
military service and taxation was mitigated by means of the exemption 
accorded to particular districts and communities, by security from 
devastating wars and hostile incursions, and by the fact that the leading 
positions and military honours were open to all. 


Augustus laid the foundation of the great system of roads, which connected 
the provinces with one another and with imperial Rome. Military roads, the 
construction and extent of which fill us with admiration to this day, gave 
facilities for traffic in all directions. They were adorned with milestones, all 
of which took their start from the golden milestone which Augustus himself 
had set up in the midst of the Forum, and provided with stations 


(mutationes) and hostelries (mansiones), the former for changes of couriers 
or horses and conveyances, — for the military roads were also used for the 
state post organised by the emperor, — the latter for accommodation at 
night. Means of transit by water were also increased, and distance 
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ceased to form a gulf of separation. Armies could move with great rapidity 
from any part of the empire to any destination, and the emperor’s 
commands could be transmitted to the remotest regions. Daily journals 
carried the news of what occurred at Rome in the briefest possible time to 
all quarters of the world ; Rome was the centre of the empire and the heart 
of the body politic. 


The careful scheme of colonisation which Augustus undertook after the 
example of Cresar and carried out on an immense scale, and which was also 
pursued by succeeding emperors, contributed above all things to 
disseminate Roman culture, speech, and jurisprudence, and to impress a 
uniform character upon the whole of the great empire. The results of 
imperial colonisation were in the highest degree beneficial. For while in 
barbarous lands they sowed in virgin soil the seeds of a noble civilisation 
and a workable system of law and political organisation, they infused fresh 
vigour into old and moribund civilisations and furnished them with stable 
political and judicial institutions ; thus supplying the men of the toga who 
were dispersed all over the whole empire with a centre and fulcrum for their 
commercial and industrial activity. At the same time they offered the 
emperor the most satisfactory means of providing for his discharged 
legionaries and establishing settlements of impoverished Romans and 
Italians. 


To add a greater attraction to this emigration beyond sea the colonies were 
as arule endowed with the full rights of Roman citizenship, and rendered 
capable of a free and dignified political existence. They were exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the local governor, they elected their own town 


council and magistrates in common assembly, their suits were decided 
according to Roman law, and in short the colony was a Rome in miniature, 
a daughter plantation, where the language, religion, customs, and social 
habits of the mother city grew up in wholesome soil, and the various 
elements of the population united under the segis of equality of political and 
civil rights to form a single municipal community. 


If the foreign element preponderated in any provincial town, or if, for other 
reasons, it was undesirable or impracticable to rank it among Roman 
colonial cities, it was admitted to the status of a municipium. These latter 
possessed the rights of Roman citizenship and were assigned to a tribus like 
the colonies, but they differed from them in their municipal and magisterial 
system and sought justice according to their local laws and legal formulae 
and not according to Roman institutions. They were free cities in which few 
Romans lived, if any. As a ru1^ their constitution was based on that of the 
Italian municipal organisation. In every province there were municipia of 
this character, and in organising them local tradition was treated with the 
utmost consideration. They promoted the civilisation of the natives, 
disposed them favourably towards Roman institutions, and familiarised 
them with Roman life. 


Everywhere imperial Rome was sedulous to transmit to the provinces the 
organisation, constitution, and legal system which had been perfected in 
Italy through the course of centuries, and to gain over the various 
communities by granting them a privileged position before the law, 
exempting them from the jurisdiction of the local governor, or lightening 
the burden of taxation. In Spain, Gaul, and other less civilised countries she 
endeavoured to bind the several communities to theii allegiance to Rome by 
enrolling them among the municipia, or exempting them from the land tax 
by the bestowal of the jus Italicum, or by admitting them under the “Latin 
law” which insured to the communal magistrates the honorary freedom of 
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the dominant city and conferred on such communities the rights of 
ownership over the soil, freedom of commerce and autonomous municipal 
administration. On the other hand, the Greek cities in Hellas, which prized 
highly the glorious names of liberty and autonomy even after they had long 
be-come empty sounds, were won over by being elevated to the rank of ” 
free cities,” a distinction nattering to their national vanity, which privileged 
them to manage their own municipal affairs, to elect their own magistrates, 
and to maintain their national laws and judicial procedure, while it relieved 
them of the burden of maintaining garrisons and having soldiers billeted 
upon them and secured to them the right of coinage and the ownership of 
the soil. 


Thus were the provinces compassed about with a network of varying 
conditions, which linked them to Rome by every kind of tie. Even if the old 
policy of ” divide et impera ” lay at the bottom of this diversity of legal 
status, better conditions being held out as the reward of loyalty, devotion, 
and service to the supreme government, as a means of attaching the 
influential and ambitious to the Roman interest, yet this provincial 
organisation was a logical outcome of the political and juridical system 
developed under the republic. 


The Roman government did not aim at uniformity or centralisation. 
Augustus and his immediate successors merely transferred to their 
provincial dominions the typical organisation evolved by the senate for the 
races and communities of Italy, and the relations of the various 
communities with Rome were ordered according to their conduct and 
loyalty by contracts and concessions. Every grade of political rank was 
represented, from the full rights of Roman citizenship in the colonies and 
municipia to the Italian and Latin law of the emancipated communes and 
the status of the subject cities, which last were under the jurisdiction of the 
local governor in all public affairs, whether administrative or judicial. Even 
these retained a shadow of self-government and independence in the right 
of electing their civic magistrates, subject to certain restrictions, in the 
unhindered continuance of religious and communal associations, and the 
ownership of municipal property. 


Thus in all parts of the provinces we come upon evidences of revived 
prosperity, a well-ordered state of things in legal matters, and a society 
animated by interests of commerce, industry, and art. Where writers are 
mute, the splendid monuments of architecture, the remains of temples and 
public halls, theatres and amphitheatres, baths and aqueducts, bear witness 
with no uncertain voice. 


It was otherwise in the capital and in Italy. Here also the monarchy 
succeeded to the heritage of the republic, but found a condition of social 
disorder past remedy. Agrarian distress and conflict, which had been at 
work since the days of the Gracchi, consumed the vigour, prosperity, and 
vital spirits of the races of middle and lower Italy. The civil wars with their 
proscriptions and confiscations ; the settlement of brutalised soldiers, unfit 
for agriculture and the labours of peace, in the most beautiful and fertile 
regions, the cultivation of the fields by hordes of slaves, and the absorption 
of large districts into private estates or latifundia, had almost annihilated the 
free peasant class of earlier times and had filled the peninsula with an alien 
population, bound to the soil by no ties of affection or association, linked by 
no natural piety to the paternal roof or the inherited acres. The honest, 
industrious, and thrifty peasantry of primitive times had vanished, the 
ownership of the soil had passed, in part, into the hands of the 
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rich, who transformed the arable land into parks and gardens, groves and 
fish-ponds, for the adornment of their country-seats, or who, from greed of 
gain, used them as pasture for their flocks and herds, or as vineyards and 
olive gardens, with a view to the trade in wool, wine, or oil ; in part, they 
had been assigned to veterans as a recompence for military service. In the 
places where free peasant families had led a quiet life in numerous villages 


and homesteads, and had cultivated their cornfields with assiduous industry, 
might now be seen the dungeon-like lodgings of purchased slaves or the 
half-ruinous dwellings of foreign legionaries, who reluctantly and sullenly 
applied themselves to unfamiliar labours and cares. 


To add to the general wretchedness, numerous robber bands infested the 
country, and constituted a danger to liberty, life, and property. In the fair 
and fruitful valley of the Po alone, but recently incorporated into the Roman 
body politic, prosperity and security prevailed amidst settled conditions, 
and trade and industry flourished in populous cities. Patavium, Cremona, 
Placentia, and Parma provided Italy with woollen cloth and carpets, and 
supplied the army with salt meat. 


The state of things in the capital was no more satisfactory. More than half of 
the inhabitants — estimated at this time at about two millions — belonged 
to the slave class, and were dispersed in the houses and villas of the 
wealthy, where they performed the various offices indispensable in a great 
household. These included not merely the tasks and services which fall to 
the share of domestics and menials among ourselves, but such functions as 
in modern times are left to artisans ; such as the making of clothes, the 
preparation of food-stuffs, building, and the manufacture of household 
utensils. This multitude of slaves ministered to the luxury and ease of the 
senatorial or knightly families. The number of the latter can at no time have 
amounted to more than ten thousand, and many of them, in all likelihood, 
did not possess much more than the fortune required by law — 1,200,000 
sesterces [X 6,912 or $34,560] for a senator, and the third part of this sum 
for a member of the knightly class. 


The whole body of the population then remaining (some 1,200,000 souls) 
consisted of the free inhabitants of the metropolis, most of whom 


lived from hand to mouth without any definite means of support. Of these a 
large proportion were aliens and freedmen. Almost the only occupations 
open to them were retail trading and traffic in the necessaries of daily life, 
or posts as subordinate clerks and officials ; for most trades and 
manufactures were carried on by slaves for their masters’ profit, while 
wholesale trade and financial affairs were almost entirely in the hands of 
knights and revenue farmers, who frequently took up their abode in the 


large provincial cities for this purpose. Consequently, great as were the 
riches which poured into the metropolis every year from all quarters under 
heaven, there 
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was no well-to-do middle class, the groundwork of every healthy political 
society ; the influx of wealth only increased the luxuries and enjoyments of 
the aristocratic class, the gulf between the senatorial and knightly nobility 
and the populace of the capital was nowhere bridged over, nor was there 
any transition or compromise between the palaces of ostentatious and 
gormandising luxury and the hovels of the poverty-stricken and starving 
masses. 


The dying republic had suffered under this incongruity, and whatever efforts 
Augustus might make to mitigate the evil, it was too deep-seated to be 
radically cured. The number of citizens who had to be maintained by 
regular donations of provisions from the public storehouses and by 
charitable gifts amounted to half a million, and yet this aid was but an 
inadequate makeshift ; many of those disqualified to receive it were in no 
better case. There were thousands of free Romans who had no shelter but 
the public halls and colonnades of the temples, whose hopes were set upon 
the luck of the next minute, whose cares did not extend beyond the coming 
morrow. 


The distress was the less capable of remedy because, under the most galling 
circumstances, the free Roman cherished the proud consciousness that he 
was a member of the ruling race, and was withheld by his innate pride of 
nationality and hereditary prejudice from the humble tasks which furnished 
the alien, the freedman, and the slave with a tolerable livelihood and 


occasionally with wealth. He felt it less disgraceful to starve or live upon 
alms and gifts than to labour with his hands ; he scorned the physical toils 
of agriculture and handicraft, and the trouble of serving another ; but he had 
no scruples about begging for his living, and regarded the distributions of 
corn and the popular entertainments as no more than his due. The free 
beggar looked haughtily upon the bedizened slave, whose alms he took as 
he would have taken the fruit of the woodland tree or the draught from a 
spring. The easy life of the capital attracted needy and indolent persons 
from all parts of Italy to Rome, the city swarmed with beggars and vagrants, 
with idlers and proletarians, who all claimed their maintenance from the 
state. 


Augustus, like Cresar before him, strove to remedy these evils to the best of 
his power. To reduce the hungry rabble in the capital he devised methods of 
emigration to the colonies and established settlements on property 
purchased out of the public funds ; he restricted the number of recipients of 
corn by a careful scrutiny of the material circumstances of the applicants 
and by the exclusion of all aliens, non-citizens, and abusers of the public 
bounty. But all these restrictions were palliatives merely ; the sources of 
misery were not stopped. The provisioning of the capital with cheap corn 
was one of the most onerous duties of the government. That he might more 
directly control the regular supply from the ” grain provinces ” of Sicily, 
Africa, and Egypt, Augustus caused the office of “cereal prefect,” which 
Pompey had once held, to be conferred upon himself, and then appointed a 
permanent bureau to manage and superintend the importation of corn, the 
markets, and the public storehouses from which the indigent populace 
monthly drew their fixed allowance on presentation of a counter. In times of 
scarcity and want, such as not unfrequently occurred, the distributions were 
made on a larger scale, and every joyful or propitious event was a welcome 
opportunity for the emperor to purchase the favour of the populace with 
gifts and pecuniary donations. 


Augustus devoted the same attention to other parts of the Italian peninsula. 
He endeavoured to recover waste districts for agriculture and 
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industry by establishing settlements, and made use of rewards and 
privileges as inducements and incitements to energy. He cleared the country 
of robber bands by squadrons and armed watchmen, protected the coast 
towns from pirates, and by a careful examination of slave-tenements 
(ergastula) set at liberty all freeborn persons who had been kidnapped and 
sold into slavery by these roving gangs. With the establishment of the 
monarchy, Italy, like the provinces, entered upon a new life, and there also 
the restoration of security and order brought vigour and prosperity into 
being. The twenty-eight colonies which Augustus peopled, partly with 
veterans, and partly with Roman and Italian settlers of the poorer class, 
were furnished with a suitable legal and political status. Their municipal 
constitution was modelled on that of Rome, and served in its turn as a 
model for the other municipia and prefectures of the peninsula. Beside their 
local rights of citizenship they all possessed the civitas or freedom of Rome 
; they all had the right of electing their officers and chief magistrates 
(decuriones’) in the assembly of the people, the autonomous administration 
of communal property, freedom of worship according to their hereditary 
ritual and solemnities, and their own judicature according to Roman law ; 
and any burgess removing to Rome ranked in all things on the same footing 
as the old freemen of the capital. The differences of legal status which at 
first prevailed gradually disappeared under the empire ; all provincial towns 
occupied the same relative position towards the capital, and approximated 
to each other by degrees in their individual organisation and administration. 


Everywhere we come upon a college of decuriones or civic magistrates, — 
composed of a greater or lesser number of members elected from among the 
wealthiest citizens or supplemented from the government departments of 
the city, — which gradually absorbed all authority and constituted the 
supreme governing body of the municipium, under the presidency of two or 
four chief magistrates (duumviri or quatuorviri) . In the prefecture cities the 
control of the administration and judicature was vested in a prefect annually 
appointed by Rome, under whom a number of elective municipal officers 
managed the current affairs of the city. The magistracies of all provincial 
towns were modelled, both as to titles and departments, upon those of the 
capital. The heads of the decuriones exercised jointly the functions of 


consuls and praetors, and were attended in public by lictors with fasces ; the 
public revenue and expenditure was controlled by quaestors, eediles 
superintended the markets and retail trades and were responsible for the 
town police ; censors kept the lists of burgesses and the census records. In 
questions of criminal law, however, the decisive sentence was usually 
pronounced at Rome. The imperial court of appeal was the court of highest 
instance for the whole empire. In upper Italy, which Caesar had been the 
first to transfer from the position of a province to that of an integral part of 
the Roman state and jurisdiction, the administration of justice in civil affairs 
— left in older municipalities to the municipal courts — was subject to 
considerable restriction. 


The rigid rule of the monarchy and the exact organisation and strict 
supervision of the municipal authorities obviated the danger of revolts and 
serious disturbances among the populace, and Italy (the capital and its 
vicinity only excepted) was clear of garrisons. The naval forces stationed at 
Ravenna and Misenum served to protect the coast and maritime towns, and 
in the hour of danger a sufficient army could always be summoned from 
Dalmatia and Pannonia. The imperial guard of praetorians (of which three 
cohorts consisting of one thousand men apiece were quartered in Rome, and 
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the other six in the neighbouring towns) was mainly composed of Italians. It 
shared with a German and Batavian troop of horse the duty of guarding the 
palace and the sacred person of the monarch. 


It is in the nature of every monarchical system of government to bring all 
conditions into congruity, to smooth over the diversities which prevail 
among its subjects, and to impress the stamp of uniformity upon the whole 
state. This was the case in the organisation of both provinces and 
municipalities, for in spite of modifications of legal status they were all cut 
upon the same pattern and organised according to definite classes. The same 
thing took place in financial affairs and taxation. During the republican 


period Rome and Italy had enjoyed a privileged position, and foreign 
countries had been exploited for the advantage of the dominant race. The 
principate, on the contrary, endeavoured to bring about an equalisation of 
duties and contributions as well as of privileges. The customs dues, which 
formerly applied only to subject countries, were extended to Italy under the 
monarchy, part of the proceeds being allotted to the public revenue and part 
to the Italian municipalities; the property tax, from which Italy had been 
exempt in the later days of the republic, was likewise introduced throughout 
the empire on the basis of the census or rating of property ; an excise duty 
was levied for the fiscus (imperial privy purse) upon all articles imported 
into Italy for sale, amounting to one per cent, of the price, and two or even 
four per cent, in the case of slaves ; the twentieth part of every inheritance 
which did not fall by right to the next of kin had to be paid into the military 
treasury, and a tax was imposed on the manumission of slaves. 


If the revenues of the state were increased by these means under the empire 
the improvement was mainly due to sounder financial administration, to the 
abolition of revenue farming for the regular land tax and property tax in 
subject countries, and to the strict control exercised over the tax-gatherers ; 
and according to Gibbon’s estimate the annual revenue secured must have 
amounted to at least fifteen to twenty million pounds sterling [175,000,000 
to $100,000,000]. Even if five million pounds were spent on the army and 
navy, if the distributions of corn to the poor of the city swallowed a few 
millions more, and the salaries of the imperial officials in Rome and the 
provinces and the police expenditure disposed of no inconsiderable sum, the 
surplus was none the less sufficient to provide for the erection of 
magnificent buildings, to cover the empire with a network of highroads, to 
satisfy the popular love of spectacles by gorgeous entertainments, and to 
rejoice the hearts of citizens and soldiers with gifts and feasts. 


The public buildings and pleasure grounds, the splendid private houses and 
villas, with which the republic had begun to adorn the capital and its 
environs, grew from year to year, and became ever vaster and more 
elaborate. The Forum of Augustus, with the temple of Mars the Avenger, 
the sanctuary of Jupiter Tonans on the lower slope of the Capitoline Hill, 
the white marble temple of Apollo on the Palatine, the temple of Quirinus 
on the Quirinal Hill, and others of the same character, were among the most 


splendid edifices in the city. Magnificent colonnades perpetuated the names 
of the wife, sister, and grandsons of Augustus ; the number of temples 
restored by him is estimated at eighty-two. 


The imperator’s example was imitated by his wealthy and powerful friends 
; Agrippa, whose services to the health and cleanliness of the city in the 
construction of the huge vaulted sewers (cloaca) have already been 
mentioned, perpetuated his name by a succession of magnificent gardens 
for the use and embellishment of Rome. He had two new aqueducts con- 
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structed, and he repaired the older ones that had fallen into decay ; so that 
no town in the world had such an abundant supply of pure spring-water as 
ancient Rome, an advantage which the city enjoys to this day. He completed 
and adorned the Septa Julia which Csesar had begun on the Field cf Mars, 
for public assemblies and entertainments, and surrounded the space with 
three colossal and splendid edifices — the portico of Neptune, the Baths, 
and the Pantheon, the magnificent circular building in honour of Jupiter the 
Avenger and of Venus and Mars, the ancestors of the Julian family. Beams 
of bronze supported the domed roof with its gilded tiles, the walls and floor 
were lined and paved with marble. Even now the church of S. Maria 
Rotunda is among the most remarkable buildings of the city. The 
Diribitorium — the most spacious building ever constructed under one roof 
— where the populace received their corn allowance and voting tablets and 
the soldiery their pay, was the work of Agrippa. 


Such was the constitution of the world-wide empire over which Augustus 
ruled as an absolute monarch with unlimited powers for forty-four years 
after the day of Actium. The frontier provinces were protected by standing 
armies, the members of which, collected from all countries and 
nationalities, had forsworn their native land and national spirit, and obeyed 
no orders but those of their military lord ; the coasts were guarded by a 
well-manned fleet. On the Rhine eight legions (each consisting of 6100 foot 


and 726 horse) quartered in permanent camps, formed a strong bulwark 
against the Germans and kept Gaul under control ; Spain was garrisoned by 
three legions ; two were quartered in Africa, and an equal number watched 
over the safety of Egypt. Four legions maintained the supremacy of Rome 
in Syria and on the Euphrates ; the Danubian provinces were guarded by six 
legions distributed through Mcesia, Pannonia, and Dalmatia. The eastern 
frontier being thus sufficiently protected by an army of occupation of 
50,000 men, the banks of the Danube by a similar force of 70,000, and the 
Rhine district by 100,000; the fleets stationed in the harbours of Misenum, 
Ravenna, Forum Julii (Frejus) and elsewhere kept the islands and maritime 
states under control and insured protection and security for commerce and 
traffic. 


A regular system of tolls and taxes brought the public revenue into good 
condition and filled the aerarium and fiscus ; a vigilant police force and fire 
brigade, which Augustus distributed through the fourteen divisions of the 
capital, maintained tranquillity and order, protected life and property from 
evil-disposed and malicious persons, and curbed the outbreak of savage 
passions. Huge aqueducts, solidly constructed roads, stately buildings, 
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temples and halls, aroused the admiration of contemporaries as of posterity. 
On the Field of Mars there arose a new and splendid city, composed of 
temples and halls, of public buildings for government purposes and for the 
amusements of the people, which excelled the glory of the City of the 
Seven Hills, ” unique in character, unsurpassed in ancient or modern times,” 
so that Augustus could boast that he had found a city of brick and should 


leave a city of marble. In the provinces the improved government and 
administration of justice bred a condition of wealth and outward prosperity. 


But with all these advantages imperial Rome suffered from grave moral 
defects. The love of liberty, the common patriotic sentiment, the vigour, and 
martial virtue of the republican period, were gone ; in ease, tranquillity, and 
enervating pleasure, the arm of the citizen grew feeble, and the self-respect 
and manly pride of earlier days degenerated into servility and grovelling 
adulation. The city swarmed with foreign soldiers of fortune and with 
enriched freedmen. The old seats of culture in the East sent forth not 
scholars and artists only, but ministers of luxury, gluttony, and 
voluptuousness. Together with a few wholesome elements, all the evils and 
defects of human society flowed together here and preyed upon the scanty 
remnant of the old Roman morality and virtue. Rome became the meeting 
place of all nations on the face of the earth. Interest in public affairs grew 
steadily feebler since the offices and dignities had become empty honours 
void of power. The senators had often to be constrained by penalties to 
attend the sessions of the senate, although the latter had been reduced to 
two principal meetings a month ; the office of cedile was shunned as a 
burden until the state took it upon itself to defray the cost of the public 
entertainments ; candidates for the tribunate had often to be put forward by 
the emperor. The citizens were not ashamed to enrol themselves in the list 
of paupers and to share in the public distributions of corn and alms ; nay, 
rather than apply themselves to any honest calling, many Romans, 
especially of the knightly class, preferred to take service for board and 
wages with the pur-veyors of gladiatorial combats, and to hazard their lives 
in a brutal popular amusement which gained ground steadily from that time 
forward, exercising an effect all the more demoralising on the minds of 
men, and rousing and stimulating their licentious instincts all the more 
keenly because the verdict of life or death was given by the humour of the 
crowd, at whose signal the victor spared or transfixed his prostrate 
opponent ; a right of appeal even more inhuman than the old custom that 
the duel should end with the death of one of the combatants. 


The degeneration of morals and the decay of domestic virtue kept pace with 
the passion for brutal spectacles. Strenuously as the emperor strove to raise 
the standard of family life and to curb immoderate expenditure on dress and 


food and the growing license of women by sumptuary and moral edicts, to 
enforce legal marriage and the procreation of legitimate offspring as a duty 
and honour by legal ordinances and curtailment of privileges, to render 
divorce difficult and to check the rampant vice of adultery, the state of 
indolent celibacy and the excesses of both sexes in connection with it 
spread more and more, in the upper classes out of liking for a licentious life 
and forbidden pleasures, in the lower from poverty and laziness. The 
corruption of morals, checked but ineffectually by Augustus, made rapid 
strides after his death ; above all, when the rulers themselves tore away the 
veil which still shrouded shameful living under the first principate. But 
even Augustus could never disclaim his origin from Venus Aphrodite, the 
ances-tress of the family of Julius. & 
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AUGUSTUS MAKES EGYPT HIS PRIVATE PROVINCE 


The day of Egyptian independence was over as a matter of course. Caesar 
needed the country, with its corn and its riches, for his scheme of 
reorganisation. 


The city of Rome capitulated to the grain fleet of the Nile and sold her 
ancient liberty for a supply of daily bread, and the price at least was paid 
her. By the Cassar Egypt had been conquered and under the rule of the 
Cresar she remained, like all countries which Caesar was the first to unite 
with the Roman Empire. 


It is obvious that a conquered province cannot at once be placed on exactly 
the same footing as older parts of the empire ; a transition period is almost 
always necessary ; but Egypt never took quite the same position as other 
subject countries. Before the partition of the empire into senatorial and 
imperial provinces was effected, Egypt had come to occupy a unique 
position with regard to the emperor ; and after the partition the ties which 
bound it to him became even closer. Among the imperial provinces there 


was none more intimately related to the emperor than this, which surpassed 
all others in importance. Egypt was of much the same consequence to the 
Roman Empire as India is to the England of to-day. 


The wise yet strict government of a foreign power may be a blessing to any 
country in comparison with the tyranny and extravagance of its native 
sultans ; but the foreign rulers profit even more by it, and are therefore 
always striving to keep the rich country, with a population ignorant alike of 
war and politics, in a state of political tutelage, to perpetuate the gulf 
between the dominant and subject races, and to render all interference on 
the part of rivals impossible. In a word, they keep their most important 
province as the apple of their eye. 


Nature and history assuredly conspired to give the country an exceptional 
position. Without being an island it possessed the advantages of an insular 
position ; for it was bounded on two sides by the sea and on the other two 
by the desert or barbarous tribes whose raids and predatory incursions 
might incommode the province but could never become a menace to the 
existence of the empire. Thus the Egyptians could hardly be drawn into the 
political broils of the continent so long as they confined themselves within 
their natural frontiers ; and for this reason the third Ptolemy Euergetes acted 
wisely when of his own free will he restored his conquests to Seleucus king 
of Syria. His military situation had nothing to lose by such a step, for Egypt 
proper was easy to defend and difficult to attack, and was accessible to a 
land force only by way of Pelusium. On the other hand any power that 
established itself in the country found there such an abundance of resources 
as was Offered by hardly any other country of ancient times. 


The fecundity of Egypt has passed into a proverb ; even in a season of 
moderate harvests great quantities of corn could be exported every year, and 
after the country had been conquered by the Romans the grain tribute of 
Egypt was absolutely necessary for the sustenance of the capital. Whoever 
held Egypt could procure a famine in Rome and Italy at his pleasure ; and 
for that reason pretenders of later times always secured Egypt first and then 
Italy. The wealth of the country was increased by commerce and trade, and 
it was therefore densely populated, even more so than at the present day. 


The abundant resources of the fertile valley of the Nile were united and 
almost doubled by a homogeneous and strictly centralised administrative 
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body ; Egypt was ruled by a scribbling bureaucracy of a kind up to that time 
unknown to the ancient world ; and its inhabitants, though wholly un- 
accustomed to arms by long disuse, were none the less hard to rule. A great 
proportion of the fertile land was the private property of the prince, as it has 
been down to our own times ; but this very proprietorship, coupled with the 
excitable temper of the populace of a great city like Alexandria, placed 
great obstacles in the way of regular government, and would have rendered 
it absolutely impossible had not a military been quartered in the country in 
sufficient strength to maintain order. The presence of several legions in 
Egypt was in itself enough to give the Caesar reason for excluding 
senatorial government; and the Caesars always strove with jealous care to 
keep men of the senatorial class away from Egypt, because the 
consequences of an attempt at rebellion there might well have been most 
serious. 


Caesar the dictator had in his time been confronted with the question as to 
whether he should permit the continuance of the independence of Egypt, 
already forfeit in fact ; and the motive that finally made him decide in its 
favour (apart from his love for Cleopatra) was that the most formidable 
rival to Rome there would be her own representative. The reasons that led 
the dictator to maintain the political existence of Egypt likewise induced his 
son to maintain the old state of things under certain limitations. As a ruler 
and organiser the latter is distinguished by his regard for historic continuity. 


Now in Egypt, with its fertile soil and dense population, a strong monarchic 
government is in a manner prescribed by the character and history of the 
country ; as is demonstrated by the whole course of its development from 
the earliest beginnings of human civilisation down to the present day. 
Caesar therefore desired to make no more alteration in the peculiar and 


intricate conditions of Egypt than was absolutely necessary, and to leave the 
rest as it was. The Caesar merely stepped into the place of the kings of the 
Ptolemaic dynasty, and thus brought Egypt into connection with Rome by a 
kind of personal union. 


The most important change was that the sovereign no longer resided at 
Alexandria but at Rome, and that the great offices of the Egyptian court, the 
chief master of the ceremonies, the grand master of the household, and the 
chief forester, were not filled by fresh appointments ; though the scholars of 
the famous Museum of Alexandria enjoyed the same patronage and 
encouragement as before. At the head of this richly endowed institution was 
a priest, formerly appointed by the king and in future to be appointed by the 
Csesar. The latter regarded himself as in every respect the successor of the 
Ptolemies, and caused the Egyptian priests to do him honour with the very 
ceremonial that had grown up under his predecessors. It is true that the 
Roman emperors did not habitually reside in Alexandria, but their viceroys 
had to assist at all the religious rites in which the Ptolemies had formerly 
taken part, for the new ruler was wise enough to introduce no alteration 
whatever in matters of religion. The ancient gods of Egypt, which had 
survived the dominion of the Greeks, continued to exist as before, in 
peaceful association with the gods of Greece. The Eygptian gods were 
naturally wroth at the fall of the monarchy ; their statues turned a gloomy 
gaze upon their worshippers, Apis bellowed hideously and even shed tears. 
But Caesar was not disconcerted ; he did indeed decline in his own person 
to visit the Apis of Memphis on his journey through Egypt, but he did not 
put the least hindrance in the way of his worship by the Egyptians, still less 
did he dream of starting a propaganda in Egypt on behalf of the state 
religion of Rome. 
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The position of the various classes of the population also remained what it 
had become in the course of historic development. The native Egyptians, 
the original lords of the soil, remained in the subjection to which they had 


been reduced by the conquests of the Persians and Macedonians ; they 
constituted the population of the country districts and country towns, and 
had neither political organisation nor political rights. The foreign conqueror 
naturally had no inducement to give the vanquished rights that had been 
denied them by their own kings. Egypt was to be a province absolutely 
dependent upon himself, and that would have been impossible if the Roman 
element in Egypt had grown so strong and had so far intermingled with the 
natives that the sovereign was forced to take it into account. The Egyptian 
proper was therefore on principle precluded from acquiring the rights of 
Roman citizenship. For example, an Egyptian of ancient days could no 
more act on a Roman jury than a Bedouin could nowadays be elected to the 
English parliament. In later times this prohibition was occasionally evaded 
by first conferring the freedom of Alexandria upon the native and then 
admitting him to Roman citizenship as an Alexandrian. On the other hand 
the material condition of the Egyptian population improved under the 
judicious rule of the Csesars. 


The mechanism of government, administration, and taxation had been 
admirably organised through centuries of practice ; it naturally discharged 
its functions as well under the new sovereign as under the old, and 
consequently became the type of the technics of imperial administration. In 
this respect the republic had left the empire much to do. The Romans were 
the first to appoint officers in the level land who had more to do than collect 
the taxes. Their epistrateges of upper, lower, and middle Egypt, their nom- 
archs and ethnarchs, had of course only a circumscribed sphere of action, 
but they saw to the maintenance of law and order and probably decided 
simple lawsuits among the natives. 


Among the Egyptians, unlike the Hellenes, we find a simple division into 
nomes instead of a municipal organisation ; and like many provincial cities 
under the Roman Empire, these nomes were allowed to strike their own 
coins, though only with a Greek superscription. A collective organisation 
was, however, denied to the natives. In the latter days of Augustus the 
various provinces of the Roman Empire had diets of their own, invested 
with very modest political rights ; Egypt alone never had a provincial diet, 
in token that it was not really a province at all but was regarded as a great 
demesne of the sovereign. 


Next above the Egyptians was the Grseco-Macedonian population, which 
was practically if not entirely concentrated in Alexandria, and was 
separated from the natives by a great gulf. As members of the same race as 
the Egyptian kings the Greeks of Alexandria enjoyed political rights and 
communal autonomy ; and these they retained in the main under the 
Romans. In like manner their language remained the official language of 
Egypt under the empire, Roman officials addressed Greeks and Egyptians 
in Greek ; only in the Latin garrison of Alexandria, Latin was naturally pre- 
dominant. 


The Greeks of Alexandria possessed their own municipal officers, their 
high priest, chief magistrate, town-clerk, and chief of police ; but on the 
other hand a genuine town council was denied them. The few other Greek 
cities in Egypt were similarly organised. 


The whole province, with its population of Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
was committed by the Coesar to a viceroy, who, though belonging 
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only to the knightly class, ranked on an equality with the senatorial 
proconsuls in virtue of his position as the confidant and representative of 
the emperor, and surpassed them in authority in virtue of his command over 
the legions, although he lacked the insignia of this authority. C. Cornelius 
Gallus, famous as a poet and proven as a general and personal enemy of 
Antonius, was the first to be made viceroy of the new province ; and on the 
whole he justified the confidence reposed in him by his master, for he 
succeeded in repressing with great vigour some local attempts at rebellion 
among the inhabitants of Heroopolis and the Thebaid. 


His subordinates, like himself, were men of no rank higher than knight- 
hood and were the personal servants of Ciesar ; the mechanism of 
government remained the same as had been perfected under the Ptolemies, 
only from this time forward the Greeks were superseded by the Romans. 


Among the higher offices were those of chief magistrate, administrator of 
the chest of the dominion of Egypt, prefect of Alexandria, or of certain 
districts in the capital ; and one procurator fari Alexandria was certainly 
chosen from among the ranks of freedmen. 


The taxes were no less high than before, but Csesar saw to it that Egypt was 
placed in a position to pay her taxes every year. He had all the Nile canals, 
which had got choked or dried up under previous rulers, thoroughly 
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cleansed and repaired by his soldiers ; he completed the canal system where 
it required completion ; and the beneficial results of these necessary 
measures were very soon apparent. The famous statue of the Nile is 
surrounded by sixteen putti, as a symbol that the river must rise sixteen 
cubits if Egypt is to hope for an abundant harvest ; if it only rises half that 
height it means dearth and famine in the land. But after the restoration of 
the canal system under Augustus a rise of twelve cubits indicated a good 
harvest as early as the governorship of Petronius, and if the rise was only 
eight, it did not necessarily mean a bad one. In one of the latter years of 
Augustus the Nile must have risen to an extraordinary height, if we may 
trust the mutilated records of the Nilometer at Elephantine — probably 
twenty-four cubits. 


The soldiers of Augustus were also employed in making roads and 
constructing cisterns at various places. Coptos is the point to which most of 
the roads which connect the Nile Valley with the Red Sea converge. Here an 
interesting inscription has recently been discovered, dating probably from 
the last years of the reign of Augustus, and bearing a long list of the names 
of the soldiers who had made cisterns at various points along these roads 
and laid out a fortified camp where they met. 


The Indian trade rose rapidly to prosperity under Augustus. As early as the 
time when Strabo journeyed through Egypt he saw at the most 
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diverse spots signs that the country was beginning to recover from the 
ruinous consequences of the system of government pursued by the last 
Ptolemies. In the latter years of Cleopatra’s reign barely twenty ships had 


ventured to put out from the Red Sea ; under the rule of Augustus there was 
a stately fleet of Indiamen, which engaged in the African and Indian trade 
with great success, and brought in a substantial profit to the Egyptian 
government, which not only exacted import duties but afterwards charged a 
considerable export duty upon Indian goods. But it is hardly possible to 
estimate, even approximately, the revenue which Augustus drew from his 
newly acquired province.0 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROVINCES 


An explanation should be given of the general principles which were 
followed by the Romans in the administration of subject lands. The 
consecutive pursuit of these principles secured the result that provinces 
originally disparate in every particular, through the influence of Roman 
administration, were made into a single whole which was not only 
externally symmetrical but also internally harmonious — a whole in which 
the various nationalities with their political, civil, and social idiosyncrasies 
more or less disappear. 


The word ” provincia ” is much older than those conquests outside Italy 
which we have hitherto designated with the name of provinces ; it requires 
particular explanation. So long as the kingdom existed in Rome, the king 
was the sole exerciser of the imperium, that is to say, of unlimited military 
and judicial power. But with the beginning of the republic it was transferred 
to two consuls, from 367 B.C. it was in the hands of one praetor, from 247 
B.C. in the hands of a second praetor ; it therefore became necessary to 
define the limits of a power that was practically unbounded and was the 
appanage to each of these officials, to establish a definite sphere of action 
for each of them, the official designation of which is “provincia.” By 
provincia then we understand the area of activity specially assigned by law 
or by a senatus consultum or also by lot or accord to a consul or prsetor, the 
area within which he exercises his imperium. In this sense we say 
coiisulibus Ligures provincia decernitur, and in this sense we call the office 
of the praetor urbanus provincia urbana and that of the praetor peregrinus 
provincia peregrina. No provincia is assigned to offices which do not 
possess imperium, for where there is mention of the provinces of the 
quaestors the provinces of the consul or of the prsetor are meant to whom 
the quaestor acts as a subordinate official. 


After the occupation of Sicily and Sardinia in the year 227 B.C. four 
praetors were appointed instead of two and the imperium was also 
geographically so marked out that in the newly defined districts two 
praetors received military and judicial powers, that is to say the old consular 
imperium, simultaneously, this moreover being shared by the remaining 
praetors and later on by the proconsuls and propraetors. From this time 


forward provincia becomes the designation for a governorship across seas 
and means first, in the abstract sense, command in a country outside Italy, 
secondly, in a concrete sense, the country subjected to the governor itself. 


All provincial land is however distinguished from Italic land by the fact that 
it is subject to tribute, that is pays either vectigal or tributum ; 
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for at all events from the time of the Gracchi it is a recognised political 
maxim that property in a provincial dependency has passed to the Roman 
people, the original owners retaining only a right of user ; so that the 
province is a prcedium populi Romani whose revenues pour into the state 
exchequer. Accordingly one may define the province as an administered 
district of the Roman Empire, geographically marked out, committed to the 
control of a permanent higher official and subject to taxation. The 
obligation to pay taxes is so important a feature in the conception of the 
province that the historians, in treating of every country actually 
subordinated and made subject to taxes by the Romans, include it with the 
provinces, even if it was not yet incorporated in the Roman system of 
administration ; and the dynasties in Cilicia and Syria although not directly 
subject to governors, are regarded as an integral part of the empire on 
account of their obligation to pay duty. 


The organisation of the province at the time of the republic was directed 
upon instruction from the senate by the victorious general himself with the 
subsidiary aid of a commission of ten senators appointed by the senate for 
this object. The fundamental law of the province thus established (lex 
provincise) determined the character of the administration from that time 
forward, laws affecting private relations being adopted partly through 
Roman laws and partly through the edicts of the governor. The duties of the 
commission were concerned with the following points : First, there was a 
fresh parcelling out of the whole province into definite districts of 
administration with one of the larger towns, where such were available, for 


a centre ; of such town dioceses there were about sixty-eight in Sicily, sixty- 
four in the three Gauls, forty-four in Asia, eleven in the Ora Pontica, the 
part of Bithynia that became a province in 63 B.C., six in Pontus 
Polemoniacus, twenty-three in Lycia, seventeen in Syria, five in Cyrene. 
The magistrates and the senate of these towns, although appointed for the 
affairs of their commune, are at the same time of use to the government in 
taking over the gathering in of taxes in the district assigned to them. 


For the purposes of jurisdiction the territorial divisions according to towns 
are reunited to form larger parishes of jurisdiction conventus, 
&ioi/cr)crei<;, in the chief places of which the governor goes through the 
regular days of jurisdiction (assizes). Finally the religious festivals, 
associations in which the inhabitants of the provinces unite from time to 
time, take place in the favoured towns to which we allude. In provinces that 
were poor in towns instead of town dioceses we have country circuits. Here 
a policy was observed of breaking asunder the original connections of one 
people with another, so far as was found necessary, by dissolution of the 
existing state unities and by an arbitrary division and grouping of 
neighbourhoods ; in some cases it was even found well to abolish the 
commercium between the single states, which had the effect of making it 
more difficult for the provincials to alienate their real estate and caused 
Roman landholders to emigrate into the province and concentrate in their 
hands large landed estates. Favoured towns had their area widened by the 
incorporation of towns and spots which thereby lost their separate existence 
; in this way the communes entrusted to the Romans were raised and 
enlarged and the rebellions completely annihilated. Mountainous and desert 
lands which yielded nothing valuable and were difficult to administer were 
left in the midst of the province under their native despots until, often after 
a long time, it was held safe to place these parts, too, directly under the 
governor. 
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The boundaries of the territories once established, the next step was to 
regulate their political and financial position. Towns conquered by force of 
arms were destroyed, their lands included in Roman domains and leased out 
to men of private enterprise by the censors at Rome in exchange for a 
proportion of the produce raised. Where royal domains were found, as in 
Syracuse, Macedonia, Pergamus, Bithynia, and Cyrene, they were taken 
possession of as ager publicus Romani in the same way, and their working 
population was united into village communities in the manner used for the 
district of Capua after 211 B.C. Such communes, on the other hand, as had 
submitted by surrender without offering extreme resistance certainly 
yielded to the unbounded power of the victor (as was embodied in the terms 
of surrender), town and country, men, women and children, rivers, ports, 
and their holy possessions; but as a rule the citizens and their families were 
allowed to remain in possession of their liberty and their private fortunes 
and to the town was left its territory and its town rights. In return for this on 
all the farm lands whether of private persons or of the town was laid a 
natural impost (vectigal) or else a hard and fast tax (tributum, sti-pendium) 
and where advantageous, also a Roman toll (portorium). 


This then is the class of civitates vectigales or stipendiarice in which the 
majority of provincial towns are to be reckoned, and which are to be 
contrasted with a small number of rjarticularly privileged communities, 
those for instance who had been guaranteed their freedom on the score of 
earlier alliances or well-attested fidelity, and secondly those which the 
Romans themselves had constituted as Roman colonies or municipia. 
Altogether then there are three main divisions of communities included 
within the provinces : towns with free native constitutions, towns 
substantially subject, and towns with Roman constitutions. d 


ARMY AND NAVY UNDER AUGUSTUS 


The higher career of an officer (militia equestris) was open to every Roman 
citizen possessed of the rank and fortune of a knight or senator. All young 
knights were not bound to serve, but every man who was ambitious of 
public career had to fulfil the obligations of military service for five years ; 
after which he was given the command of a cohort or served as a military 
tribune. Hitherto there had been no separation between military and civil 
office as far as the upper classes were concerned, and it was the emperor’s 
intention that there should be none henceforth, otherwise the aristocracy 
would have almost given up going into the army. We cannot tell with 
certainty how these young aristocrats who entered the army as officers 
acquired the necessary technical knowledge, or whether they had to 
undergo any kind of apprenticeship. 


The senator was excluded from the army on principle ; the knight on the 
contrary was bound to render military service if he hoped to serve the state 
in peace or war. His promotion was, of course, in the emperor’s hands. In 
the time of the republic the people did not make all the appointments, but 
they had twenty-four posts to dispose of ; in the reign of Augustus these 
tribuni militum a populo were still elected by the people, but this emperor, 
who had deprived the senate of all means of influencing the army, also took 
from the people their practically obsolete privilege of electing officers, and 
about the time of his death the title of tribunus militum a populo ceases to 
appear in inscriptions. 
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In republican times the supreme command in war had been one of the 
official duties of the elective magistrates ; but under the empire it became 
the duty and privilege of the imperator, who was represented by his legates 


in the several divisions of the army. Under Augustus each legion had a 
legatus legionis, so called to distinguish him from the governors of the 
imperial provinces (legati provincise). The officers of the imperial army 
were divided according to their social rank in the senatorial and knightly 
classes. 


Many peculiarities of the army system of Augustus lose much of their 
singularity in the eyes of the modern observer by a comparison with 
corresponding conditions at the present time. The English army is the only 
contemporary force which can be compared with the Roman army under the 
empire. 


In both nations the first duty of the army is not to defend the country, which 
is secured from the danger of invasion by its isolated situation, but to keep 
the provinces under control. Accordingly the country of the ruling race, 
Italy in the one case, England and Scotland in the other, has only 
insignificant garrisons of professional soldiers, who hardly suffice to 
supplement the police at need ; while the bulk of the army is scattered all 
over the globe, wherever the interests of the ruling race appear to be 
imperilled. The troops are nowhere stationed in larger numbers than is 
absolutely necessary, because as a matter of fact their numbers are totally 
inadequate, and every serious incident shows that the aims of the state bear 
no proportion to its military resources. 


The parallel is peculiarly apt in the non-enforcement of universal military 
service and the consequent lack of a sufficient reserve. The latter would be 
too heavy a financial burden for the state, as it has to treat its mercenary 
troops with consideration and grant them large donations of money. The 
England of to-day pays the bounty money on enlistment ; imperial Rome 
bestowed considerable sums of money on her soldiers on their discharge. 


The Roman soldiers were employed on peaceful tasks which were but 
remotely connected with the military uses of an army, in the same way as 
English soldiers nowadays. It has already been mentioned that Augustus 
had roads, canals, cisterns, and public buildings constructed by his legions. 
The demands made upon the English army in this respect do not go quite so 
far, but in the island of Corfu any one who drives from the capital to 
Palseocastrizza may see a bronze tablet let into the face of the rock to 


perpetuate the memory of the English regiment which constructed this 
difficult bit of road. 


Led by young aristocrats more or less ignorant of the service when they 
enter it, both the Roman and English armies have generally attained the 
objects set before them and made up for the lack of organisation by the 
energy and capacity of their members. 


As the Romans induced subject communities and states to furnish them 
with auxiliary troops, so England has enlisted Indian regiments officered by 
Englishmen, which are recruited only from among the warlike races such as 
the brave mountaineers of the Himalayas, the effeminate inhabitants of 
Bengal being scarcely represented amongst the Sepoys. This is in exact 
accordance with the principles on which Augustus acted in the formation of 
his auxiliary troops. Of course the military resources of those princes who 
still retained a show of independence were likewise at the disposal of the 
ruling power if the imperial troops had to be spared or were not sufficient to 
quell local disturbances, c 
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The permanent institution of the emperor’s proconsular authority naturally 
led to the perpetuation of the military establishment, or in modern phrase 
the standing army of the empire. Originally the legions had been raised for 
special services, and disbanded at the conclusion of each campaign. When 
the wars of the republic came to be waged at a greater distance from the 
city, and against the regular armies of Greek or Asiatic potentates, the 
proconsular levies were enrolled for the whole period of the contest in hand. 
In ancient times Rome secured every petty conquest by planting in the 
centre of each conquered territory a colony of her own citizens ; but when 
her enemies became more numerous and her frontiers more extensive, it 
was necessary to maintain her communications in every quarter by military 
posts, and the establishment of permanent garrisons. The troops once 
enlisted for the war could no longer be discharged on the restoration of 


peace. The return of their imperator to the enjoyment of his laurels in the 
city only brought another imperator, whose laurels were yet to be acquired, 
to the legions of the Rhone and the Euphrates. The great armies of the 
provinces were transferred, with the plate and furniture of the praetorium, 
the baggage and materials of the camp, from each proconsul to his 
SUCCeSSOT. 


The legions came to be distinguished by numbers, indicating the order of 
enlistment in the eastern or western division of the empire respectively, or 
by special designations of honour, such as the martia, or the victrix. With 
their names or numbers the particular history of each was duly recorded, 
and some of them became noted perhaps for a peculiar character and physi- 
ognomy of their own. The principle of permanence thus established to his 
hand, Augustus carried it out systematically, and extended it from the 
provinces to Rome itself. He instituted a special service for the protection of 
his own person, in imitation of the select battalion which kept watch round 
the imperator’s tent. These praetorian guards were gratified with double 
pay, amounting to two denarii daily, and the prospect of discharge at the end 
of twelve years, while the term of service for the legionaries was fixed at 
sixteen. They were recruited from Latium, Etruria, Umbria, and the old 
Roman colonies of central Italy exclusively. They were regarded 
accordingly as a force peculiarly national, nor when reminded of this 
distinction were they insensible of the compliment. But the emperor did not 
entrust his security to these Italian troops only. Besides the praetorian 
cohorts he kept about his person a corps of picked veterans from the 
legions, a few hundred in number, together with a battalion of German foot 
soldiers and a squadron of Batavian horse. Caesar had employed these 
barbarians, distinguished for their personal strength and courage, on the 
wings of his own armies, and his successor may have placed this confidence 
in them on account of their tried fidelity. In addition, however, to these 
household troops, the whole number of which did not exceed five or six 
thousand, Augustus first introduced a regular garrison into the city, 
consisting of four cohorts of fifteen hundred men each, which were also 
levied exclusively in Italy. He established no permanent camp or fortress to 
overawe the capital. The soldiers were billeted on the inhabitants or lodged 
in the public edifices ; they were always at hand to repress tumults and 
preserve the peace of the city, when the stores of grain ran low and the 


prevalence of tempests on the coast menaced it with prolonged scarcity. But 
the ordinary police of the streets was maintained by an urban guard, named 
vigiles or the watch, seven hundred of whom sufficed for the service. The 
whole armed force of every description employed in the city might amount 
to twelve or fifteen thousand men. 
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Augustus disbanded the unruly multitudes who had crowded into the 
service of the great military chieftains of the civil wars. He strained every 
nerve to gorge them with the largesses for which alone they would forego 
the periodical plunder of unoffending cities, in which their leaders had been 
compelled to indulge them. But while they were reposing upon their estates, 
or rioting with their profuse gratuities, he speedily remodelled his military 
establishment, and equipped a force of twenty-five legions for the defence 
of the empire. He fixed a reasonable scale of pay for every armed man in 
his service, from the rank and file of the cohorts to the ” lieutenant of the 
emperor with proconsular rank.” The proconsular armies were maintained 
and paid by the machinery of the proconsular government in the provinces ; 
so that the emperor, without being ostensibly the paymaster of the legions, 
did in fact, through his lieutenants, hold the purse upon which they 
depended. We have seen how incompetent we are to state the salary of the 
provincial governor ; nor can we estimate the pay of the various grades of 
officers. We only know that the simple legionary received one denarius 
daily, a sum which may equal eightpence half -penny of English money. A 
part of this sum was stopped for his arms, implements, and accoutrements ; 
but he retained perhaps a larger proportion of it than the pocket money of 
the British private, and the simple luxuries of the wine shop were cheap and 
accessible. Marriage was strongly discouraged, and generally forbidden in 
the Roman ranks, and the soldier’s allowance was perhaps chiefly expended 
in averting the blows of the centurion’s vine-staff, and buying occasional 
exemption from the fatigues of drill and camp duty. If we are justified in 
drawing an inference from the proportion observed in a military largess in 


the time of Csesar, we may conjecture that the centurion received double, 
and the tribunes four times, the pay of the legionary. 


The full complement of each of the twenty-five legions was 6100 foot, and 
726 horse ; and this continued with occasional variations, to be the strength 
of the legion for a period of four hundred years. The cohorts were ten in 
number ; and the first, to which the defence of the eagle and the emperor’s 
image was consigned, was nearly double the strength of the others. These 
brigades became permanently attached to their distant quarters : in later 
times the same three legions occupied the province of Britain for two or 
more centuries. They were recruited ordinarily from the countries beyond 
Italy; in the first instance, from the Roman citizens in the provinces. But 
even while the rights of citizenship were extended, this restriction was 
gradually relaxed ; and instead of being the requisite qualification for 
admission to the ranks, the freedom of the city was often bestowed on the 
veteran upon his discharge. Numerous battalions of auxiliaries, differently 
arrayed and equipped from the legionaries themselves, continued to be 
levied throughout the most warlike dependencies of the empire, and 
attached to each legionary division. It is generally computed that this force 
equalled in number that of the legions themselves, and thus we arrive at a 
total of 340,000 men, for the entire armies of the Roman Empire, exclusive 
of the battalions maintained in Rome itself. 


Augustus may be regarded as the founder of the naval power of the great 
military republic. She had exerted indeed her accustomed vigour on more 
than one occasion in equipping powerful fleets, in transporting military 
armaments, and sweeping marauders from the seas ; but the establishment 
of a permanent maritime force, as one arm of the imperial government, was 
reserved for the same hand which was destined to fix the peace of the 
empire on a firm and lasting basis. While the influence of Rome extended 
over every 
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creek and harbour of the Mediterranean, she had no rival to fear on the 
more distant coasts of the Atlantic Ocean or the Indian Ocean. But 
experience had shown that the germ of a great naval power still continued 
to exist in the inveterate habits of piracy, fostered throughout the inland seas 
by centuries of political commotion. The Cilician corsairs had distressed the 
commerce and insulted the officers of the republic ; the armaments of 
Sextus had taken a bolder flight and menaced even the city with famine ; a 
con-juncture might not be distant when the commander of these predatory 
flotillas would dispute the empire itself with the imperator of the Roman 
armies. Augustus provided against the hazard of such an encounter by 
equipping three powerful fleets. One of these he stationed at Ravenna on 
the upper, a second at Misenum on the lower sea, a third at Forum Julii 
(Frejus) on the coast of Gaul. The two former squadrons amounted to 250 
galleys each, the third to about half that number. Besides these armaments 
he posted a smaller flotilla on the Euxine, and established naval stations on 
the great frontier rivers, the Euphrates, the Danube, and the Rhine. « 


Roman Ship with Scaling Ladder, for attacking a Sea Wall 


It was only to be expected that the victor of Actium should not neglect the 
fleet, to which he owed everything, to the same extent as the republic had 
done ; and as matter of fact he made a permanent navy the counterpart of 
his standing army. Up to that time Rome had only fitted out a fleet, or 
caused her allies to fit it out, for some definite purpose, and had dismissed it 
at the conclusion of the war. Augustus realised that a change must be made 
in this respect now that the whole coast of the Mediterranean was Roman 
and the sea had become the centre of the empire. 


His first care was to construct the requisite naval ports. The Adriatic coast 
of Italy is not rich in harbours, even leaving naval ports out of the question. 
Brundusium was too much of a trading mart to come into consideration as a 
possible naval station for the empire ; while Ravenna, farther to the north, 
near the delta of the Po, appeared to answer the end 
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the emperor had in view. The place was easy to defend on account of the 
marshes about it ; the harbour, though none of the best, was capable of 
improvement ; and by means of the imperial canal (Fossa Augusta) 
Augustus secured a communication between his new naval station and the 
southern mouth of the Po. This was an advantage as far as the provisioning 
of the forces was concerned, for the produce of the fertile basin of the Po 
could thus be shipped direct to Ravenna ; on the other hand it probably 
accelerated the silting up of the harbour. The whole scheme seems to have 
been put in hand shortly after the battle of Actium, for we meet with what 
appears to be a reference to these works in the writings of Valgius Rufus in 
the first years of the empire. 


During the civil wars the fleet had used the Julian harbour on the west coast 
of Italy, but its inconvenient entrance and deficient anchorage unfitted it for 
a regular naval station. It was therefore abandoned in favour of the 
neighbouring harbour of Misenum, which surpassed even that of Ravenna 
in importance. 


From both stations small bodies of men used to be detached to Rome to 
protect the emperor and the capital. The marines naturally did not find 
much to do at Rome ; when the emperor arranged a sea fight (naumachia) 
he counted, of course, upon their co-operation, at other times they were 
deputed to spread the awnings at the entertainments given to the people. 


Of less importance and probably of briefer duration was a similar work of 
Augustus on the coast of Gaul. Forum Julii (Frejus) was raised by him to 
the rank of a naval station soon after the battle of Actium, and may have 
attained a certain degree of importance during the Cantabrian War ; in the 
latter days of the empire we find no mention of any such naval port. 


In Spain itself Augustus thought that he could dispense with a naval station 
on the Mediterranean coast, and he never dreamed of commanding the 


ocean. A naval base in the vicinity of Lisbon would have materially 
contributed to the conquest of the Asturians and Cantabrians, but only on 
condition that the Roman warships had been adapted to ocean navigation. 
The oared galleys of ancient days would hardly have proved seaworthy in 
the Atlantic. In the Spanish War a Roman fleet occasionally appears in the 
Bay of Biscay, but it was probably composed of transports from the 
neighbouring harbours of Gaul. Under Drusus and Germanicus the Rhine 
flotilla occasionally ventured out into the North Sea, but its constant 
mishaps soon frightened it out of risking farther hazards. 


The emperor devoted some attention to his Mediterranean fleet, but far less 
than he bestowed on the army. In his summary Augustus makes frequent 
mention of his legions, while he rarely mentions the fleet to which he owed 
the victory of Actium. The army stood in quite a different relation to the 
princeps than was occupied by the navy. In the Monumentum Aneyranum 
the emperor invariably speaks of his navy : it is never styled the navy of the 
Roman people. The legions, on the contrary, belonged, in theory at least, to 
the state. The crews of the fleet and their officers were the personal servants 
of the princeps. The sailors, up to the grade of captain of a trireme were 
slaves or freedmen, and were reckoned in law as belonging to the household 
of the emperor ; and even the naval prefects, though free men, were not of 
Roman birth. Such were A. Castricius Myrio, and Sext. Aulienus, who 
worked his way up from the ranks to be a centurion and was then promoted 
to the rank of knight. An admiral of the imperial fleet (prsefectus classis) 
ranked on the same footing with the imperial tax-collectors; a fact which 
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speaks volumes for the position of the navy which had made Augustus an 
absolute monarch. 


Augustus seems to have neglected the navy, especially in the latter years of 
his reign, from motives of economy. In the war with the Dalmatian rebels 
we hear nothing of the intervention of the Ravenna fleet when Bato was 


harassing the Adriatic shores as far as to Apollonia. The fact that the fleet at 
Misenum was in an equally melancholy state is proved by the insecurity of 
Sardinian waters, which was so great that no senator dared to land on the 
island ; and it had to be administered by the emperor’s officers instead of by 
a regular governors 


A LICTOR 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE AND THE EMPIRE 


Next to the Greeks and Romans, the German people are the most important 
branch of the Indo-Germanic race ; for in mediaeval and modern times they 
exercised the same influence on humanity and its civilisation as the Graeco- 
Latin branch did in antiquity. 


The name ” German,” by which they are designated in the writings of the 
Romans, cannot be satisfactorily explained with regard to its derivation and 
significance. Formerly it was thought to be derived partly from the old 
German word ger — that is, spear — partly from wehre (defence) and 
partly from the word wirre (disorder), which passed into the French 
language under the form of guerre, so that on the whole it had much the 
same signification as warrior; but all these derivations are so opposed to the 
etymological laws of the language, that they are no longer admitted by any 
German philologists. Some learned men have tried to connect the name ” 
German ” with the old German word erman, Hermann, irman, irmin, the 
true meaning of which can no longer be ascertained ; others were of opinion 
that it was not a native name at all, but given to the Germans by the Romans 
; for in the Latin language there is a word germanus, which means brother 
or countryman, which could, it has been thought, be so twisted and turned 
about that it received the sense of a Roman designation of the German 
people. Again it was thought to be derived from a Celtic word which 
designated the Germans as ” criers,” on account of the terrifying war cry 
with which they entered into battle. Scholars do not agree as to the 
derivation of the name Deutsch which first appeared in the tenth century 
after Christ, although that it is of Germanic origin is beyond doubt. 


According to the one conjecture it is derived from the old German word 
diutan, that is, to point out or to explain, and signifies those who speak the 
same language ; according to another, the Gothic word thiuda, that is, 
people, is the true root of the word Deutsch, and originally this had the 
signification of “people of the same nation.” 


The term Teuton which is often used in poetry instead of the word Deutsch, 
was only the name of an individual tribe, and this practice has its origin in 
the fact that the ancient Romans sometimes applied the name of Teuton to 
the other German races. 


From the earliest times which are open to research, the German peoples 
already consisted of two principal races — the Scandinavian or northerners, 
and the true Germans in the strict sense of the word. From the earliest times 
the former had lived beyond the Baltic, and the latter on the mainland of 
central Europe. The two races are still distinguishable from each other by 
their various dialects, those of the peoples of each branch being more 
closely allied to one another, than to those of the other branch. 
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Each race was divided into many different tribes, which the Romans 
designated by special names ; the distinction between them was not 
maintained, but in consequence of the migrations which they undertook 
during the time of the Roman Empire, the individual nations became 
separated and by new union formed new nations. 


In this manner arose the Alamanni, Franks, Hessians, Thuringians, 
Bavarians, and others. One of the three races, the Goths, disappeared 
entirely in these national movements ; towards the end of the period of 
antiquity they went for the most part to Spain and upper Italy, intermingled 


with the non-Germanic races there, and in consequence assumed Roman 
characteristics. 


Only a very few Germanic people such as the Frisians have remained in 
their original seats. Therefore it will be more to the purpose to describe the 
locality of the peoples named when they are mentioned individually in the 
course of the narrative. In the olden times the frontiers of the German land 
were the Vistula, the Danube, the North Sea, and the Baltic. Of the external 
conditions, the character and morals of the Germanic peoples, detailed 
accounts are given in the works of the Roman historians, of which the 
following are the most worthy of attention. With regard to their physique 
the Germans especially astonished the Romans, in that they were very tall 
and had blue eyes and reddish golden hair. They were also famed for their 
great physical strength and the endurance with which they were able to bear 
all exertions and privations, hunger and great cold, although they stood heat 
badly. 


The land was only cultivated in places, the greater part being covered by 
forests and marshes. The dwellings were isolated so that there were no 
villages or towns, but each person lived in the centre of his fields. The 
occupations of the Germans were agriculture, cattle raising, hunting, and 
war. The two former were carried on by slaves or serfs, who either did the 
work as menials or were apportioned certain fields which they managed and 
for which they paid their masters a fixed yearly tribute of corn, cattle, and 
linen. When he was not at war or hunting, the warrior passed the time in 
lounging, eating, drinking, and playing ; for like all fighting and at the same 
time uncivilised nations they loved the change from the exertion of strife 
and hunting to complete inactivity. Banquets and orgies were their favourite 
entertainments, but nevertheless their food and drink was very simple. As a 
rule the former consisted of wild fruit, meat, and milk, the latter of a kind of 
barley beer ; only some of the nations living on the frontier had wine which 
they bought from their neighbours. 


The Germans loved drinking to excess. The Roman historian Tacitus says : 
” To drink night and day continuously is no shame for them, and if one 

would accede to their desires in this, they would be more easily conquered 
by this vice than by arms.” It is said that they were so passionately devoted 


to dice playing that often when all was lost the German staked his own 
personal liberty. Their clothing was very simple and coarse — a kind of 
mantle which simply consisted of the fur of some animal killed in hunting 
was for the most part the only bodily covering. 


Their weapons formed the principal adornment of the men and were 
therefore worn at all assemblies. Young men were not allowed to wear them 
until the national assembly had declared them fit to do so. A shield and a 
spear were the principal weapons for fighting at close quarters as well as at 
a distance ; on the other hand a coat of mail and a helmet were only very 
seldom assumed by the Germans. For a man to leave his shield behind him 
in battle, was with them, as with the Spartans, a terrible disgrace, and 
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resulted in the warrior to whom this had happened being excluded from the 
national assembly and public sacrifices ; many avoided this indignity by 
committing suicide. In war some of the Germans were mounted, although 
their chief strength lay in their infantry. 


The Romans praise the ancient Germans for all those moral qualities which 
are characteristic of every brave nation in a half-civilised condition, such as 
bravery and hospitality. The Germans seem to have early distinguished 
themselves from other nations by three merits : polygamy was never one of 
their customs ; they set a high value on the virtue of chastity ; they 
distinguished themselves by their fidelity and devotion towards those whom 
they had chosen as leaders. 


The high position which women occupied amongst them as compared with 
other barbarians was also characteristic. The wife was not treated as a slave 
; and amongst all German nations, maidens were considered better hostages 
for a treaty than men, as in the former case they considered themselves 
more bound to keep their word. The female sex was very highly honoured ; 
many women — as, for example, the Veleda living in Vespasian’s time — 
played the part of alrunas, that is to say omniscients or prophetesses, an 


important role, and these prophetesses exercised a great influence over the 
counsels and decisions of their people. 


The administration was not exactly democratic, except among the Frisians ; 
even in the times when the people and every individual still took part in the 
government, we often find traces of the later free monarchy. The Germans 
had elected leaders in war and a chief appointed for life, who in peace had 
to manage their affairs with limited authority. All the freemen constituted 
the national assembly, which deliberated on and decided all general 
questions, determined on the life or death of a criminal, and selected the 
presidents for the tribunals of the individual cantons. 


The national assemblies were held on certain days either at the new or the 
full moon ; with the Frank nation generally only once a year and that in 
March and, later on, in May. There were certain nobles who, as a rule, 
though not always, were chosen in preference to others, and who 
deliberated on and decided the less important affairs among themselves ; 
whether they obtained this position on account of their birth or their 
personal distinction must remain undecided. 


The king was chosen from among them and was not the lord, as is usual 
with the leaders of warlike semi-barbarous races, but the representative of 
his tribe, and was therefore not only chosen for his bravery but for his 
distinction. The army consisted of all the freemen. Besides this so-called 
heerbann (militia), at times when no war was being carried on by the whole 
tribe, individual bodies of troops were formed, who attached themselves to 
a brave leader for some special undertakings. They constituted his 
following, and fought under his leadership for fame and booty. The greater 
the following of a noble, the greater the influence which he held in the 
national assembly. 


Justice was carried out by a chosen judge who was called ” graf ” (count), 
from the word grau — grey, i.e., the eldest, and who had a number of 
house-holders as assistants. Punishments were considered as 
compensations, and decided according to that principle ; even murder was 
atoned for by the judge deciding the damages to be paid to the relations of 
the person slain. 


The Romans only give us very superficial information concerning the 
religion of the ancient Germans. That they acknowledged many gods is 
about all we can determine with certainty. If, as is generally done, the 
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legends of the ancient Scandinavians written in the Middle Ages are added 
to the Roman reports, two detailed accounts are obtained concerning the 
gods and myths of the Germans ; but it is very doubtful if the older 
inhabitants of Germany proper, who alone are spoken of in the Roman 
histories, had one and the same faith and worship as the Scandinavians. 


According to the usual theory, the principal god of the Germans was Woden 
or Odin; as the god ruling over all, the “All-father”; and as the founder of 
the German race he was called Tuisko. Next to him came his elder sons, the 
god of thunder, Thonar or Thor, whose memory is still preserved in the 
word Thursday, and the god of war, Tyr or Tir from whose name the word 
Tuesday is derived. Woden’s wife and the goddess of marriage was Freia, to 
whom Friday was dedicated. Another wife of Woden was Hertha, or the 
goddess of the earth. Besides these the Scandinavians honoured the god of 
poetry, Bragi; Balder, the hero of the gods distinguished for his beauty ; the 
goddess of youth, Iduna ; the Norns or goddesses of fate and other 
divinities. 


The Scandinavians had just as many poetical myths concerning the life and 
fate of the gods as the ancient Greeks. Besides the gods, they believed in 
two unseen worlds of giants and dwarfs. They also believed in immortality, 
and depicted the life after death in their own fashion. For example, they 
thought that those who fell in battle lived in the palace of Valhalla with 
Woden, and spent their time righting, hunting, and drinking, and at their 
banquets were attended by the Valkyries, or goddesses of battle, who spun 
the web of the battle with terrible songs. 


The Romans tell us more about the worship and the priests of the Germans 
living in Germany than about their gods. The German priests were held in 
great respect, but they did not form a special class like the Druids or the 


priests of the Gauls. Their singers, like those of the Gauls, were not priests 
but poets and singers of battle songs. The Germans had no images of their 
gods, and they did not honour them in temples but in sacred groves in 
which the priests offered up sacrifices for the people. Among the victims 
there were captive foes. The will of the gods and the future were interpreted 
in different manners, preferably by the neighing of sacred white horses 
which were kept in the groves of the gods. 


If we turn back from this general observation of the Germanic nations to 
their wars with Augustus, we find the Romans in hostile contact with them 
on the Rhine and the Danube. Since the time of Caesar some German tribes 
— of which the Ubii in the region of Cologne and the Vangiones, Tri-bocci, 
and Nemetes between Schlettstadt and Oppenheim, were the most 
important — had settled on the left bank of the Rhine and had begun to 
adopt Roman customs. & 


THE GERMAN WAR OP INDEPENDENCE AGAINST ROME 


Augustus had no liking for war ; he was wont to say that laurels were 
beautiful but barren, and it was his glory and pride that during his reign the 
Temple of Janus at Rome was repeatedly closed, and that the Parthians 
voluntarily restored the ensigns and prisoners captured from the army of 
Crassus. His mind was not set on the augmentation and extension of the 
empire but upon the founding and consolidation of monarchical institutions, 
his wars in Spain and the Alpine regions were undertaken for the purpose of 
protecting and safeguarding the frontiers of the empire, and the war in 
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Dalinatia and Pannonia was purely defensive. On the Rhine alone he 
indulged in schemes of conquest ; there Csesar’s Gallic campaigns were to 


be continued, and the martial honours of the Julian race and name 
enhanced. 


As long as Gaul was not completely tranquillised, and stubborn tribes 
defended their hereditary liberties in the Alpine valleys, the Germans were 
treated with consideration. The imperator Augustus even confided the 
safety of his person and of the Capitol to a German troop of horse, as the 
divine Julius had done before him, and Vipsanius Agrippa settled the Ubii, 
who were hard pressed by the Suevi, on the left bank of the Rhine and 
founded the ” Agrippine Colony,” the parent city of Cologne. Even the 
attack made by the eastern dwellers on the lower Rhine on the camp of M. 
Lollius, who had made an inroad into their territory because they had seized 
and crucified some Roman spies, went unpunished. But when the new 
division of Gaul into provinces had been accomplished, and the Alpine 
districts had been reduced to submission to the sway of Rome, Drusus the 
gallant and daring stepson of Augustus conceived the project of extending 
the borders of the empire beyond the Rhine and advancing further along the 
road which the great Csesar had trodden. 


After providing for the protection of the river by strongly fortifying the 
ancient confederate towns from Basel (Augusta Rauracorum) to Cologne 
(Colonia Agrippina) — to wit, Strasburg (Argentoratum), Speyer, Worms, 
Mainz, Bonn, etc., and creating fresh bulwarks and points cCappui both for 
defence and attack by founding the ” Old Camp ” (Castra Vetera) where 
Xanten now stands, and other castella, he next attempted to secure the 
northern districts. He induced the Batavians, who inhabited the marshy 
lowlands from the Rhine and Vaal to the North Sea, and their neighbours on 
the east, the Frisians, who occupied the seacoast as far as the Ems, to enter 
into friendship and alliance with the Romans ; and then, by constructing a 
navigable canal which bears the name of ” Drusus-Furt ” to this day, he 
connected the lower course of the Rhine by means of the Yssel with the 
inland lake of Flevo, which at that time communicated with the sea by a 
navigable river of the same name, but which has since been widened out by 
the floods into an open bay, the Zuyder Zee. He then sailed into the Ger- 
man ocean with the fleet built on the Rhine, and, skirting the Frisian coast, 
came to the mouth of the Ems, where the legions fought some skirmishes 
with the Bructeri and Chauci. The fleet was here exposed to a great danger, 


for the ebb of the tide drew the waters of the channel away from the ships 
and left them high and dry. They were only saved from destruction by the 
aid of the Frisians who had accompanied the Romans by land with an army. 
When the incoming tide floated the ships once more Drusus returned to 
Batavia. 


The hardihood of the enterprise, unsuccessful as it was, seems to have 
alarmed the Germans. The tribes between the Rhine and Weser therefore 
entered into an alliance for the defence of their country against the enemy 
who menaced it. The Chatti refused to join this league, and their neighbours 
the Sugambri consequently went to war with them, just as Drusus, who had 
spent the winter in Rome, reappeared on the Rhine and crossed the 
boundary stream at the “Old Standing Camp” (at Xanten). He subjugated 
the Usipetes, and having made a bridge over the Lupia (Lippe), he traversed 
unopposed the country of the Sigambri, which was denuded of its fighting 
men, and attacked the Cherusci on the left bank of the Weser. Scarcity of 
provisions and the approach of winter forced him, however, to retreat. On 
his return march the Germans attacked him 
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fiercely on all sides. Pent in a narrow gorge and hard beset, he and his army 
would have been irretrievably lost had not the Germans, thinking the enemy 
already vanquished, ventured upon the final massacre with savage 
eagerness and without any order or method. The victory of which they 
thought themselves certain passed over to Roman strategy. The Germans 
were beaten and had to look on while the Romans built the castellum of 
Aliso which they garrisoned and used as a point oVappui for later 
undertakings. The emperor refused the title of imperator, by which the army 
hailed their general, but granted his victorious son an ovation and triumphal 
honours. 


To secure a strong base for his campaigns of conquest Drusus, after a 
personal interview with his imperial father, had great fortifications 
constructed the next year on the German river. The banks of the Rhine were 
lined with more than fifty castella, of which the most important, situated 
opposite the standing camp of Mogontiacum (Mainz), grew into a town in 
course of time ; Bonn was connected by a bridge with the right bank of the 
royal stream, the high angle between the Rhine, the Main, and the Lahn was 
guarded by a series of lines on the Taunus which still proclaim their first 
framer in their name of ” Drususgraben.” They formed the basis of that 
great frontier rampart which in later days divided Roman territory from free 
Germania. 


After these preparations Drusus undertook his third campaign against 
middle Germany. Assisted by the warlike Nervii and other Gallic auxiliaries 
and allied with the Frisians, who supplied him with necessaries, the bold 
leader advanced northeastwards along the right bank of the Main, defeated 


the Chatti in a sanguinary pitched battle, penetrated across the Werra and 
through the Hercynian forest (Thuringerwald) into the country of the 
Cherusci, and reached the western bank of the Elbe, passing through tracts 
which no Roman had ever trod, to tribes which had never heard the Roman 
name. Dion repeats a legend of how, when Drusus was preparing to cross 
this distant stream, he was met by a woman of superhuman stature, who 
addressed him in Latin, saying : ” Whither, O Drusus, thou insatiable one ? 
It is not allotted to thee by fate to see all this ; turn back, already thou 
standest at the term of thy life and of thy deeds ! ” He hastened back on 
account of the approach of winter, but he was never to see the Rhine again. 
He died on the way back ; of sickness according to some, according to 
others from the results of a fracture of the leg caused by the fall of his 
horse. He died in the thirtieth year of his age, in the arms of his brother 
Tiberius, who had hastened to meet him. His body was borne with great 
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pomp and mourning through Gaul and Italy to Rome, where it was 
committed to a funeral pyre on the Field of Mars and the ashes interred in 
the imperial vault. An altar in the neighbourhood of the Lippe, a statue in 
military attire, together with an empty sepulchral monument at Mainz (the 
remains of which are said still to be preserved in the ” Eichelstein ” ) 
around which the legions every year celebrated the anniversary of his death 
with funeral games, and a triumphal arch on the Appian way, were intended 
to preserve for all time the memory of the brave and beloved prince who 
was the first of all the Romans to press forward to the Elbe. The title of ” 
Germanicus ” Conqueror of the Germans, which Augustus had bestowed 
upon him, passed over to his son. 


The place of the heroic Drusus was taken by his brother Tiberius. The latter, 
in accordance with his character, chose the paths of cunning, treachery, and 
prudent negotiation, and by these means gained more than his knightly 
brother had won by force of arms. It was through his agency that the 
German tribes, including even the Sugambri who had at first refused, sent a 
number of distinguished chiefs with proposals of peace to the emperor 
when he was staying in Gaul. In defiance of honour and justice they were 
arrested and carried in custody to Gallic cities, where they took their own 
lives. By this perfidious deed the Romans gained their end. Tiberius took 
advantage of the consternation of the Germans to lead his legions straight 
over the Rhine. At variance among themselves and deprived of their chiefs 
and leaders, the German tribes could offer no permanent resistance to the 
invader. Victoriously the general traversed the devastated districts, and by 
the might of his legions and the terror of the Roman name succeeded in 
making the inhabitants bow amazed and hopeless to superior might (though 


not till after forty thousand of them, Sugambri for the most part, had been 
carried away and settled on the left side of the beautiful river). A Roman 
governorship was then established between Rhine and Weser. 


The events of the next few years are shrouded in obscurity. The triumph 
that Tiberius celebrated for his German victory was likewise the beginning 
of the imperial displeasure which kept him for seven years at Rhodes. 
During this period rumour is silent on German affairs ; one campaign only 
is mentioned, that of Domitius Ahenobarbus, a haughty, arrogant, and 
overbearing man. He crossed the Elbe, the eastern bank of which he 
adomed with an altar to Augustus ; assigned dwelling-places in south 
Germany, between the Main and Danube, to the German tribe of the 
Hermunduri ; and began the construction of the ” long bridges,” those 
causeways of piles between the Rhine and Weser, which were to facilitate 
the junction of the legions across the bogs and marshes which abounded in 
that insecure ground. Both Domitius and his successor Vinicius won 
triumphal honours by their exploits, but we have no information concerning 
the particulars of their achievements. The fact that Augustus expressly 
forbade the crossing of the Elbe would seem to indicate that up to that time 
such enterprises had been unsuccessful. 


At Rome it was resolved to have recourse to the old and tried methods of 
craft, subornation, and treachery, instead of to the force of arms ; and that 
master of guile, Tiberius, accordingly betook himself to the Rhine, 
accompanied by the servile flatterer, Velleius Paterculus, at that time leader 
of the cavalry. In pompous bombast the latter vaunts the exploits of his 
hero, that he may at the same time gather some of the beams of this glory 
about his own head. In two campaigns the tribes between Weser and Elbe 
were subjugated, the gigantic Chauci, and the Longobards “savage 
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with more than German savagery,” and the fleet meanwhile sailed along the 
coast of the North Sea and joined hands with the land forces. 


But in spite of these vaunted achievements Roman dominion struck no root 
in those parts ; their ancient freedom suffered but a temporary eclipse and 
quickly returned when once the legions were withdrawn. The adroit prince 
was all the more successful in binding the tribes between the Rhine and 
Weser to Rome. The strength of the army, — which had permanent bases at 
Xanten and Aliso, — and the arts of subormnation, cunning, and treachery, 
which Tiberius employed with masterly skill, did not fail of effect upon the 
divided and contentious Germans. Roman influence established itself more 
and more strongly, especially when Sentius Saturninus, an upright and able 
man who combined the austerity of a strict commander with the genial 
manners of a consummate statesman, occupied the post of Roman governor. 
He was able to win over the simple and primitive people to appreciate the 
manners and advantages of civilised life by displaying to them in an 
attractive form “the superiority of Roman ways and arts.” The Germans 
began to ” realise their own rudeness,” and to take pleasure in “a world of 
strict order, rigid law, and manifold arts and enjoyments.” The standing 
camps of the army became markets where foreign merchants offered the 
wares of the south for sale, where the children of nature made the 
acquaintance of the charm and sweetness of a wealthy civilisation. A brisk 
traffic familiarised the natives with Roman speech and manners, Roman 
law met with increasing recognition and regard, German youths already 
fought in the Roman ranks and prided themselves on their foreign weapons 
and their rights as Roman citizens. The characteristics of German 
nationality would have been gravely compromised if the Romans had 
succeeded in extending their dominion across the Rhine and the Danube, if 
the German princes, such as Arminius and Marboduus, whom they enticed 
into their service had remained loyal and devoted to them. But they had 
now to learn that the love of liberty and the fatherland was not yet extinct. 


Marboduus, chief of the Marcomanni, a powerful tribe belonging to the 
Suevian confederation, which was entrusted with the charge of the frontier 
southwards from the Main, was sprung of a noble race and possessed a 
strong frame and a bold spirit. As a young man he had won the favour of 
Augustus during a two years’ stay in Rome, and had so thoroughly 
assimilated foreign culture ” that the Romans could scarcely recognise the 
barbarian in him.” About the time that Drusus bore the Roman eagles to the 


Elbe Marboduus returned to his native land, well versed in Roman strategy 
and politics. 


At the head of his own people he conceived the bold plan of leading the 
Marcomanni away from their settlements on the Rhine in the perilous 
neighbourhood of Rome, and winning a safe home for them farther east. By 
force or treaty he gained possession of the mountain-girt land of the Boii 
(Bojen-heim or Bohemia), and made this ” mighty stronghold of nature ” 
the centre of a tribal confederacy which was to be extended to the northern 
bank of the Danube, and to impose a limit on the expansion of the world- 
empire of Rome. With a valiant army practised in Roman tactics at his 
disposal, and surrounded, like the imperator, with a bodyguard, Marboduus 
was able in a few years to make the Marcomannian league a power in the 
land, and to inspire the Romans with justifiable apprehension. For however 
the wary and prudent prince might at first demonstrate in his outward 
behaviour his friendship and devotion to Rome, whatever facilities for 
access to his country and traffic with his people he might give to the Roman 
merchants and traders, 
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yet his self-confidence grew with the consciousness of power, and from his 
bearing and determined tone it was manifest that he was aware of the 
position he held. His kingdom soon became the refuge of all the persecuted 
and disaffected. 


At Rome it was felt impossible to look on passively at the growing power 
of the Marcomannian state on the Danube. A simultaneous attack from east 
and west was to work its destruction. While Tiberius was assembling a large 
force at Carnuntum to proceed up-stream, Sentius Saturninus was to 
advance from the country of the Chatti by way of the Hercynian forest. This 
well-concerted scheme was, however, destined never to be executed. The 
revolt of the Pannonian tribes obliged Tiberius to lead his legions to the 
lower Danube, and Augustus hastened to keep the Marcomannian chieftain 


fast among his mountains by a peace on favourable terms, lest he should 
increase the impending danger on the Adriatic by joining the enemy. We 
have already spoken of the terrible war by which the country along the 
lower Danube was at once conquered and reduced to a desert. When 
Germanicus brought to Rome the news of the victorious issue of the three 
years’ conflict, a mood of unbounded jubilation took possession of the 
capital. The people vied with one another in celebrating these triumphant 
achievements with festal banquets and monuments. But the holiday was 
quickly transformed into a day of mourning, the thanksgivings into anxious 
prayers, when the terrible news of the disasters in Germany smote upon the 
bustle of the city like a bolt from the blue.c 


Early German Weapons 


THE BATTLE OP TEUTOBURG FOREST 


It has already been mentioned that, in the years 4 and 5 a.d., Tiberius had 
achieved some successes in northwest Germany. According to Velleius 
these successes consisted in the subjugation of the Caninefates, Hattuarii, 
and Bructeri, and in the voluntary submission of the Chauci and, more 
especially, of the Cherusci. It has also been observed that, from what 
Velleius says we can form no clear conception of the relations between 
these tribes and Rome, though from the different terms which he employs in 
speaking of the two groups it seems probable that the Cherusci and a part of 
the tribe of the Chauci occupied the position of allies, and had pledged 
themselves to act as auxiliaries. Strabo also says ra rpla rdypara 
irapaairovh/devTa aircoXero e£ iveSpas. 


The warlike tastes of the Germans may have facilitated their acceptance of 
such a position, for large bodies of them often entered the service of 
belligerent nations in the train of young and martial leaders of noble birth. 
Possibly the relation was similar to that which subsisted between the Swiss 
and the French at the end of the Middle Ages. Certain it is that Arminius 
had served in the Roman armies at the head of his countrymen, and, like his 
brother, had won distinction in several campaigns. The Bructeri, on the 
other hand, must have been to a certain extent in subjection, and thus have 
had painful experiences of the Roman art of government, in its system of 
taxation as well as in judicial procedure and recruiting. Varus in particular 
(as is evident from the whole description of his government given by 
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Velleius and Dion) was over hasty in his attempts at ” romanising ” the 
Germans during the summer he spent in their territory at the head of his 
army. If (as Dion says and we may well assume) a strong part}’, in which 
the nobles formed a prominent element, had in the first instance submitted 
reluctantly to Roman domination, their exasperation now spread to a wider 
circle and the effects of Varus’ ill-judged measures extended beyond their 
borders to the Cherusci, their neighbours on the east. 


The Romans had probably come in large numbers into the territory of the 
latter tribe also, and had practically treated their allies as subjects, assuming 
a peremptory tone towards them and perhaps even indulging in acts of 
violence. It is also possible that they had established advanced posts there 
before the year 9. Their own experience and the fate of the Bructeri must 
have taught the Cherusci, especially those of high rank, what fate was in 
store for them, and have incited them to take the resolution of annihilating 
Roman dominion in Germany. Hence it appears that the nobles of the 
Bructeri and Cherusci arrived at an understanding to the effect that Varus 
should be induced by the friendly reception accorded to him by the heads of 
the Cheruscian nobility when he came amongst the Bructeri to pitch his 
summer camp among the Cherusci, farther on in the interior of Germany 
than usual and nearer to the Weser. When he had been lulled into absolute 
security by the peaceful behaviour of the inhabitants and by amicable 
intercourse with the nobles, the revolt against Rome was to be set on foot 
and the Roman army annihilated. Whether they at the same time conceived 
the plan of allowing a re-mote tribe to commence the rebellion, so as to 
oblige Varus to go in one particular direction to subdue it, we cannot tell, 
but Arminius, who was minutely acquainted with the strategy of the 
Romans, must certainly have been aware — as is shown by the tactics he 
employed in the year 15 — that they could not be successfully attacked in 
camp, but only on the march over difficult ground. It is also possible that 
the original design was to choose the return march of the Romans to the 
Rhine, but that the conspirators found it impossible to wait so long after 
once the Roman party, with Segestes at its head, had received some vague 
information concerning their intentions ; and they were therefore 
constrained to have recourse to some other means in order to induce Varus 


to break up his summer camp earlier than he had intended. But the question 
is of no great consequence. 


In any case the scheme was successful, for Varus abandoned himself to 
reckless unconcern, deceived less by the peaceful submission of the people 
and by intercourse with the nobles, whom he frequently welcomed at his 
table, than by the fact that suitors positively crowded to demand justice of 
him. There is probably some connection between the endeavours of the 
princes to convince him that the Germans acquiesced voluntarily in the 
Roman order and the fact that they asked him for troops to maintain general 
tranquillity. Thus it came about that he rudely rebuffed those who, 
suspecting treachery behind the German show of amity, advised him to be 
on his guard, and that in spite of frequent warnings on the part of Segestes, 
moreover, he detached small divisions of his troops to convoy the transport. 
Presently the news came that a remote tribe or province had risen against 
the Romans. 
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This had been done at the instigation of the conspirators, in order that Varus 
might proceed from his camp in a particular direction. 


It would be of the highest importance if we could gather from our 
authorities an approximate idea of who the rebels were or where they dwelt 
; as it is, we are left to conjecture. We have seen which tribes besides the 
Cherusci were subdued by Tiberius : the Caninefates, Hattuarii, Bructeri, 
and Chauci. The first two need not be considered, as they lived too near to 
the Rhine and were thus too completely within the sphere of Roman 
dominion. There then remain only the Bructeri and Chauci ; and as the 
latter tribe was subsequently in possession of an eagle belonging to one of 
the legions 


of Varus, and therefore must have taken part in the battle, the airwOev 
ol/covvTe<i of Dion would seem more appropriate to them than to the 
Bructeri. 


But it does not greatly mat-ter in favour of which we de-cide. One of the 
two tribes that dwelt to the southwest of the Cherusci (the Marsi and Chatti) 
may certainly be left out of account; for the last-named, as has already been 
explained, were in no way dependent upon Rome. Of the Marsi we may 
conclude that they took part in the struggle, as they too captured an eagle, 
but we do not hear that they had been subject to Rome, and if they had 
retired into the interior of Germany to preserve their liberties they would 
not have been attacked by Tiberius in the years 4 and 5 ; for his attention at 


that time was evidently fixed upon the northwest. And it is plain that Va-rus 
made no attempt at a wider extension of Roman dominion. It is just possible 
that it may have been a Cheruscan tribe in the northwest or southwest ; but 
it is on the whole more likely that the revolt was started by a people who 
occupied a dependent position towards Rome. It would therefore be in the 
interest of Arminius to display the loyalty of his own tribe. But, whatever 
the race that revolted, the day of departure from camp was fixed. 


To avoid rousing the suspicions of Varus the princes proposed to assist him 
and promised to join him with their forces along his line of march, which 
was exactly determined by the situation of the rebellious province and 
agreed upon between him and the Cheruscan princes. The conspirators had 
thus a pretext for issuing their own summons to arms without giving 
umbrage to the Romans dispersed throughout the country at military 
stations, and it is even possible that they induced Varus to send forth the 
command to all 
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quarters. They themselves stayed with him, not only to sustain him in his 
unconcern, but also to watch him and to be at hand if the plot should 
happen to be betrayed to him by the Roman party. For this was no 
imaginary danger. 


The evening before the start, while Varus was entertaining the princes of the 
Cherusci at his table, Segestes came forward and openly charged Arminius 
and his adherents with conspiracy, demanding the arrest of Arminius and 
the ringleaders of the plot, and offering to be put in fetters himself as a 
proof of the truth of his accusation. Varus turned a deaf ear to these 
disclosures, probably because the notorious enmity between Segestes and 
Arminius made him doubt the good faith of the accuser, and the start took 
place next morning. 


The conspirators now took leave of Varus on the pretext of putting 
themselves at the head of their forces and bringing them to join him ; but in 
reality these forces were already stationed in readiness along the route 
which Varus would have to take. In addition to this, word must have been 
sent even to the Marsi and Chauci to hasten with their levies to a particular 
point. Orders were then given for a general massacre of the isolated Roman 
garrisons. 


It has frequently been observed that the revolt cannot have been represented 
to Varus as very serious ; otherwise the carelessness of his dispositions on 
the march is absolutely incomprehensible. The crowd of women and 
children who were in the camp and accompanied the army proves either 
that he intended to pitch his summer camp for a longer or shorter period in 
the rebellious province after he had subdued it, or that if he meant to send 


them back to the Rhine their return would not involve a very circuitous 
journey. 


Meanwhile the long array, marching in imperfect order and hampered by 
enormous quantities of baggage, had got entangled in difficult paths that led 
uphill and downhill through the thick forest, and while they were engaged 
in toilsomely improving the road by felling trees, making bridges, etc., very 
wet weather set in with a storm so violent that branches were torn from the 
huge trees and hurled down upon the marching men beneath. The ground 
became slippery, and the difficulty of getting along amidst the roots and 
trunks of trees was doubled ; and in this precarious plight the army found 
itself suddenly assailed on all sides by Germans. At this juncture, when he 
realised the treachery of the Germans, Varus can hardly have come to any 
other resolution than to escape from a tract of country so dangerous by 
taking the shortest road to the Rhine, where he would be able to deploy his 
forces and checkmate the enemy. 


It has been asserted that he could most easily have accomplished this by 
returning to his summer camp, from which a properly constructed military 
road must certainly have led to his winter quarters on the Rhine. But who 
can tell whether Varus did not reflect that to go back by the way he had 
come would involve too great hardship and loss, while a diversion of his 
line of march to the river might be effected with no greater danger and 
might even offer his army a more easily attainable condition of safety ? Nor 
need we lose sight of the possibility that he arrived at a wrong decision. 


Thus the march was continued with heavy loss, the straggling order 
avenging itself by making organised resistance impossible. Nevertheless, 
the army pitched its camp as best it could in the evening ; though it must 
have been hard to find a suitable spot in the wooded hill-country. Here they 
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decided to burn or abandon their useless baggage and to carry nothing with 
them but what was absolutely necessary ; and so proceeded on their inarch 
in better order next day. 


They came to a clearing where it was evident that they could keep the 
enemy at a respectful distance ; but the road presently led into the forest 
again, and the Germans were about them immediately, inflicting sanguinary 
losses. The Romans defended themselves, but the narrowness of a defile 
into which the army got so cramped that it could not deploy, while on the 
other hand a charge of mingled horse and foot miscarried through the 
crowd-ing of both arms in the dense forest. To add to their distress the rain 
and tempest set in anew ; they could barely keep their feet, to say nothing of 
pressing forwards, and the drenched weapons of the Romans could not be 
employed to advantage against a light-armed foe equally swift to retreat or 
to attack. Moreover, the numbers of the enemy increased, for those who had 
hitherto cautiously held back now flocked to secure a share of the spoils ; 
and if the Marsi were not already included in the compact we may suppose 
that they appeared at this juncture and captured the eagle which was 
afterwards found in their possession. 


The case was desperate, and Varus had not courage to die in battle rather 
than by his own hand. The report of his death crippled the last remains of 
vigorous resistance in his army, though they did not neglect to bury his 
body at once. Whether the cavalry under Numonius Vala now attempted to 
flee or whether they had already fled we cannot tell ; neither do we know 
whether the legates were still alive or had already fallen. At the last the two 
camp prefects seem to have taken command, L. Eggius first, and 
afterwards, when he had fallen in a last desperate attempt to break through, 
Ceionius. It was the latter who presently entered into negotiations with the 
Germans for the surrender of what was left of the array. 


Velleius « states that Ceionius entered into negotiations after the greater part 
of the army had perished in the fight. When he had submitted there ensued 
the scenes of vengeance reported by Floras./ These do not here concern us, 
but it is a matter of greater interest that there was only one of the Roman 
castella in Germany which the Germans were unable to take. This was 
Aliso, whither some fugitives succeeded in escaping. Here the primi-pilar 


C. Cseditus assumed the chief command, and defended it in the hope of 
relief until hunger forced the garrison to an attempt at flight in which the 
strongest at least were successful. ^ 


Terrible was the vengeance which the Germans took for the wrong done to 
their liberties. Many distinguished Romans, colonels and captains, bled on 
the altars of the gods; attorneys and judges were put to death by torture ; the 
heads of many of the fallen were affixed as trophies to the trees round the 
battle-field ; and those who escaped with life found themselves condemned 
to dishonourable slavery. ” Many a Roman of knightly or senatorial birth 
grew old as a hind or shepherd to some German peasant.” 


Vengeance did not even respect the dead. The corpse of Varus, which his 
soldiers had piously buried, was torn from its grave and the severed head 
sent as a trophy to Marboduus, who subsequently delivered it up to the 
emperor at Rome. So perished miserably this splendid army of nearly fifty 
thousand men. Well might Augustus bewail himself at the news of the 
disaster in the Teutoburg forest and cry aloud in his despair : ” Varus, give 
me back my legions ! ” Many families of long descent had to mourn the 
loss of kinsmen or connections. The feasts and games stopped, the German 
bodyguard was dismissed to the islands, Rome, usually so noisy, was still 
and 
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dumb. Sentinels patrolled the streets at night, vows to the gods and 
recruiting on a great scale gave evidence of the dread that was in men’s 
hearts. They feared that the terrible days of the Cimbrians and Teutons 
might come again. 


The conquest of the Roman castella between the Rhine and the Visurgis 
followed close on the heels of the defeat of Varus. Aliso held out longest ; 
thither the Romans had carried their women and children and there the 
scattered and fugitive remnants of the army had taken refuge. When their 


provisions came to an end the besieged tried to slip through the sentries of 
the besiegers under cover of a stormy night. But only the armed men 
succeeded in cutting their way through to the Rhine, the greater number of 
the helpless fell into the hands of the victors and shared the fate of other 
prisoners, and the fortress of Aliso was destroyed. Asprenas, who was 
guarding the bank of the Rhine with his two legions lest the revolt should 
spread to the excitable Gauls, was powerless to lay the tempest. Thus was 
Roman supremacy broken down on the right bank of the Rhine. 


The dwellers on the north coast, the Chauci, Frisii, and some other tribes, 
alone adhered to the alliance with Rome. Tiberius, who had hastened up 
with his freshly enlisted troops, confined his efforts to the strengthening and 
safeguarding of the Rhine frontier and to watching over Gaul, and deferred 
to the future his revenge for the tarnished glory of the Roman arms. He did, 
indeed, cross the Rhine next year to show the Germans that the might of 
Rome was still unbroken ; but he did not go far from the river bank, and the 
strict discipline which he observed and the hard camp life which he 
imposed on the legions and enforced by his own example, bore witness that 
the Romans were alive to the danger that menaced their dominion from the 
Germans and had learned a lesson from bitter experience. 


However much Velleiuse may vaunt his hero, when the commander left the 
Rhine in the year 12 to celebrate at Rome his triumph over pacified 
Germany, he could boast of no achievement which obliterated the disgrace 
inflicted in the Teutoburg forest. This was left for his nephew Germanicus, 
the gallant son of Drusus, on whom the governorship of Gaul and the 
supreme command over all the military forces on the Rhine was conferred 
after the withdrawal of Tiberius. [Tiberius had, nevertheless, proved himself 
an able commander. ] 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF GERMANICUS1 


About the time that Augustus departed this life at Nola, Germanicus was 
startled by the news that a mutiny had broken out among the soldiers at the 
“Old Camp” (Vetera). The change of monarchs and the mourning feasts 
which were the consequence had interrupted military exercises, discipline 


had grown slack, and the minds of the soldiery were filled and inflamed 
with all sorts of hopes and desires. Hence threatening agitations and 
mutinies took place almost simultaneously among the Pannonian and 
German legions. Germanicus hurried to the lower Rhine from Gaul, where 
he had been busy with the taxation, to find there a refractory army which 
had cast away all bonds of obedience and discipline, which complained of 
its long and arduous service, demanded higher pay and presents of money, 
offered the sovereignty to him with boisterous clamour, and maltreated at 


[J The remaining events of the German campaigns belong to the epoch of 
Augustus’ successor, Tiberius ; but they are presented here in the interests 
of an unbroken narrative, and a finished picture. | 
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the altars the emissaries of the senate who brought the news of the change 
of government. The commander-in-chief succeeded in restoring quiet and 
order, though with great difficulty, and not until a schism had arisen among 
the rioters themselves and the ringleaders and most audacious spirits had 
been hideously murdered by their fellow soldiers. 


The Illyrian revolt was put down by Drusus, the emperor’s son. To expiate 
the crimes they had committed the German legions demanded to be led 
against the enemy ; they believed that there was no way of appeasing the 


^ spirits of their murdered brothers in 


arms but by covering their own guilty breasts with honourable wounds. And 
Germanicus willingly gratified their lust of battle by a campaign in the 
regions beyond the Rhine. 


Germanicus was one of the last heroic figures of decadent Rome. He was in 
the prime of life and combined all physical and mental excellencies with the 
virtues of a valiant warrior. Noble in figure and bearing, versed in the 


highest Greek culture of the age, famed as an orator and as a poet, and 
endowed with admirable qualities of mind and heart, he was the darling of 
the legions and the people. They honoured in him the son of Drusus, whose 
noble likeness he was; the husband of the admirable Agrippina, 
granddaughter of Augustus, who had borne him a number of blooming 
children ; the descendant of the triumvir Antony, whose daughter his 
mother Octavia had been. And if his achievements in Pannonia and 
Dalmatia had gained him the confidence and devotion of his comrades at 
arms, the kindliness of his nature and an address in which affability was 
mingled with dignity and majesty won him the hearts of all men. When he 
went in disguise, as Tacitus tells, through the lines of the camp to spy out 
the temper of the army, he heard enthusiastic praise of himself from every 
tent, and when he came to the city he was always surrounded by a throng of 
friends and dependents of all ranks. Tiberius had adopted him in deference 
to the wishes of Augustus, but the talents and excellencies of the youthful 
hero inspired the gloomy soul of the emperor with envy and suspicion. [So 
at least Tacitus assures us. But possibly that writer’s tendency to invent, or 
make partisan use of evil motives, may have falsified the facts. Some 
historians believe that Tiberius trusted Germanicus to the end. ] 


The people had expected that Drusus would restore political liberty, and 
they cherished similar hopes of his son. The revolt of the Ubii had its 
deepest root in the belief of the legions that Germanicus would not tolerate 
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the rule of another, and no matter how many proofs of loyalty and devotion 
the latter might give, they were not enough to exorcise the phantoms in his 
uncle’s distrustful soul. He seemed perpetually to hear the address of the 
legions to their beloved general : ” If Germanicus desired supreme power, 


they were at his disposal ” ; and in his nephew’s kindly and liberal nature he 
could see nothing but an intention to smooth his path to sovereignty. 


Germanicus undertook his campaign against the country beyond the Rhine 
under favourable circumstances. After their victory over Varus the Germans 
had abandoned themselves to careless security, their tribal confederacy 
grew lax, their chieftains quarrelled. Segestes, full of rancour and envy 
against Arminius of old, was even more wroth with the Cheruscan prince 
now that the latter had abducted his daughter Thusnelda and had taken the 
willing girl to wife. 


Victories of Germanicus 


The first campaign, which Germanicus with his legions and auxiliaries 
began in the autumn of the same year, was consequently crowned with 
success. On a star-lit night he attacked the Marsi as they were celebrating a 
religious solemnity with joyous banquets, and having craftily surrounded 
them massacred them without pity, destroyed a sanctuary which they held 
in high reverence, and wasted their territory for ten miles with fire and 
sword. Enraged at this treacherous attack, the Bructeri, Tubantes, and 
Usipetes flew to arms and vigorously attacked the retreating Romans. But 
thanks to admirable leading and wary valour they reached their winter 
quarters on the Rhine without serious loss. Next year Germanicus invaded 
the land of the Chatti from Mogontiacum, burned Mattium their capital, and 
wasted the country. He then rescued Segestes, who, being besieged by 
Arminius, had appealed to the Romans for succour, carried Thusnelda 
(whom her perfidious father had snatched away from her husband and 
delivered over to the enemy) into captivity, and sent the son of Segestes, 
Segimund by name — who, though a priest of the Ubii had once torn the 
sacred fillet and fought for freedom at his country’s call in the Teutoburg 
forest — under a strong escort to Gaul. Thusnelda, inspired by the spirit of 
her husband rather than of her father, followed the victor, not humbled to 
tears, not with entreaties, but with a proud look, her hands folded on her 
breast, thinking of the son she bore beneath her heart and who should be 
born to servitude. 


Full of rage and fury at this domestic disgrace, Arminius flew through the 
territory of the Cherusci and summoned all the people to revenge upon the 
Romans, who were not ashamed to wage war by treachery and against 
helpless women. He succeeded in combining the Cherusci and several 
neighbouring tribes into a great armed confederacy, and induced his uncle 
Inguiomer, who ruled over the region near the Teutoburg forest, to join the 
league. Germanicus met this new danger with courage and discretion. 
While he himself with four legions went down the dyke of Drusus and the 
Flevo Lacus by ship as his father Drusus had once done, and sailed along 
the coast, his legate Caecina marched through the country of the Bructeri, 
and Pedo, leader of the cavalry, through that of the Frisians. The three 


divisions of the army reunited on the banks of the Ems and, reinforced by 
the conquered Chauci , marched, bearing hideous devastation with them, 
towards the Luppia, where they visited the battle-field in the Teutoburg 
forest and paid the last honours to the bones of the fallen. 
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Gruesome Relics in Teutoburg Forest 


When the army came into the vicinity of the Teutoburg forest, says Tacitus, 
a longing came over Caesar to pay the last duties to the fallen warriors and 
their general ; the whole army, mindful of their friends and kindred, of the 
disasters of war and the lot of mankind, was seized with tenderness and 
compassion. After Caecina had been sent forward to spy out the ravines of 
the forest and to lay bridges and causeways across the swampy bogland and 
treacherous fields, the whole army entered the place of mourning, terrible 
alike to sight and memory. 


The camps of Varus were still standing ; by the contracted wall of 
circumvallation it could be seen that they had sheltered but the remnant of 
the army. The bones of the fallen were bleaching on the battle-field, here in 
heaps, there scattered, according as an attempt had been made at flight or 
resistance ; among the human bodies lay broken weapons and the skele-tons 
of horses ; hollow skulls stared down from the tree trunks ; and in the 
groves close at hand could be seen the altars at which the tribunes and 
centurions had been slaughtered to the gods. Some who had escaped from 
the fight or from captivity pointed out the places where the legates had 
fallen, where Varus had received his first wound and where he had thrust 
the sword into his breast ; where Arminius had addressed the multitude, 
where the prisoners had been strung up, where the eagles had been taken 
and flouted. 


The army, filled with mingled grief and wrath, buried the bones of the three 
legions six years after their defeat, and no man knew whose remains he was 
covering with earth, whether those of a brother or a stranger. Caesar himself 
laid the first sod of a tumulus, the last gift to the departed, a witness of 
sympathetic grief to those present. Tiberius, however, disapproved of the 
interment of the bodies, either thinking that the soldiers would be cast down 
and discouraged by the terrible sight, or suspecting that in this act the 
general was courting the favour of the army and of the people. 


The Return March 


After a skirmish with Arminius, in which the Roman cavalry suffered great 
loss in the swampy bottom of the wood, Germanicus set out on his return 
march. While he himself with his legions sailed from the mouth of the 
Amisia along the coast the way he had come, accompanied by the crippled 
cavalry on land, Caecina, an experienced warrior who had seen forty 
campaigns, marched with the bulk of the army on the left of the Luppia 
towards the Rhine over the long causeway which Domitius had once laid 
across the bog land. 


This plan of operations brought the Romans into great straits. The causeway 
of piles was interrupted in many places, and the forty cohorts which 
Caecina led over the slippery ground, hemmed in by impassable ravines and 
morasses, surrounded by the Germans and distraught by constant attacks, 
were in danger of succumbing to the fate of Varus. Exhausted and covered 
with wounds in the unequal struggle by day, they were alarmed and terrified 
at night by the wild war songs of the enemy encamped on the higher ground 
; imagination presented to their overwrought minds the hideous images of 
death which they had seen in the Teutoburg forest. In his dreams Caecina 
saw the bloody figure of Quintilius Varus rise from the marsh and beckon 
him. They had lost their baggage in two days of 
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fruitless fighting, and with exhausted strength saw certain destruction 
staring them in the face. 


Then the Germans in the insolence of triumph and the wary Caecina in his 
superior military skill wrought them an unexpected deliverance. A 
premature assault upon the hostile camp, attempted by the Germans against 
the advice of Arminius and at the instigation of Inguiomer, was driven back 
by a sudden charge of the Romans. Inguiomer left the field severely 


wounded and the Germans withdrew into the mountains in disorder, 
pursued by the enemy. Csecina then led his legions rapidly to the Rhine. 
But rumours of disaster had outstripped them ; men believed that the army 
was already annihilated, and in imagination saw the enemy rushing upon 
themselves. They were in the act of making preparations to destroy the 
bridges about Vetera when Agrippina hurried thither and prevented the 
cowardly deed. And when the army arrived this heroic woman, standing 
like a general at the head of the bridge, welcomed it with friendly greet- 
ings, nursed the wounded, and bestowed gifts on those who had been 
plundered. 


Germanicus arrived soon after with his troops, likewise preceded by 
rumours of disaster. And in truth they too had passed through great dangers. 
O wing to the shallowness of the water only two legions could be put on 
board ; the legate Vitellius was to lead the rest along the margin of the sea. 
But this latter body was overtaken by the tide, which rose breast-high 
around the soldiers and put an end to all order ; waves and eddies carried 
men and beasts away ; draught cattle, baggage, and corpses drifted hither 
and thither in the water. They escaped destruction narrowly and with heavy 
loss. Germanicus and Agrippina exerted themselves to the utmost to make 
them forget their sorrows and hardships by condescension and kindly 
encouragement, by attention and rewards ; and Gaul, Spain, and Italy vied 
with one another in the effort to make good their losses in arms, horses, and 
money. 


Moved rather by apprehension at the growing love and devotion of the 
legions for their general and his family than by annoyance at the mishaps of 
the German expedition, the emperor resolved to recall Germanicus from the 
Rhine and despatch him to the East. This circumstance made the general all 
the more anxious to bring to a glorious issue the war in Germany 
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which he regarded himself as bound in honour to terminate. A fleet of a 
thousand ships, with flat bottoms adapted for the ebb and flow, well 
manned and abundantly provisioned, was collected in the Batavian islands. 
In these he voyaged with eight legions to the mouth of the Amisia and then 
marched by land to the Visurgis, on whose right bank the Germans were 
posted under the command of Arminius. 


A brother of the Cheruscan chieftain was serving in the Roman army and 
had been rewarded for his military services in Pannonia and for the loss of 
an eye with pay and badges of honour. Arminius asked and obtained an 
interview with him ; but warmly as he exhorted him in his own name and 
their mother’s to take the part of their beloved country and to fight for their 
hereditary freedom and native gods, his words recoiled without effect from 
the breast of the misguided and degenerate man. If the Visurgis had not 
flowed between these dissimilar brothers they would have come to blows. 
Thus even in the earliest times Germany exhibits the spectacle of fraternal 
strife and national disunion. 


Next day Germanicus led his army across the river. The Batavian cavalry, 
which preceded the main body, was enticed by a feint of flight on the part 
of the Cherusci into a plain encircled by wooded heights, where the 
majority of them, including their gallant leader Cariobald, succumbed to the 
blows of the enemy. Soon afterwards battle took place in a plain called by 
Tacitus Idistavisus, that stretched from the Visurgis to the range of hills that 
bordered it. 


Battling with Arminius 


Before the fight began both leaders endeavoured to inflame the ardour of 
their warriors, Germanicus trying to rid his men of their dread of the 
unequal combat on wooded ground and of the lofty stature and savage looks 
of their adversaries, and insisting on the superiority of their armour over the 
wretched weapons of the other side — their shields of wood and 
wickerwork, their short spears and sticks hardened in the fire ; Arminius 
reminding the Germans of former victories, and then asking whether any 
choice was left to them save to maintain their freedom or die before slavery 
overtook them. 


But bravely as the Germans advanced to the fray, victory favoured the 
tactics of the legions directed by the military genius and resolute general- 
ship of Caesar Germanicus. In vain Arminius strove to rally the fight by 
bold rushes and cheers, the Cheruscan column was shattered against the 
advance of the auxiliary troops, Gauls, Rseti, and Vindelici ; wounded and 
with his face disfigured with blood to evade recognition, the German prince 
escaped to the mountains by the strength of his war horse. Inguiomer also 
saved himself by the same artifice and the fleetness of his steed. The rest 
were cut down. Many who attempted to swim across the Visurgis met their 
death from the missiles of the enemy, the violence of the stream, the 
hurrying crowd behind them or the yielding bank in front. Some who hid 
themselves in the tops and branches of lofty oaks were shot by the archers 
or killed by the felling of the trees. The slaughter lasted far on into the 
night, for two miles the ground was strewn thick with corpses. The Romans 
hailed Germanicus as imperator and erected on the battle-field a stately 
trophy with the names of the conquered tribes upon it. 


The Germans had succumbed before the superior might of Rome, but their 
spirit was unbroken ; the erection of the trophy on their territory and 
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soil inflamed them with wrath and vengeance. High and low, young and 
old, flew to arms and, led by Inguiomer and the wounded Arminius, set 
upon the Roman army. Thus a second battle took place a few days later two 
miles to the east of the scene of the first, near a wide dam which the 
Angrivarii had thrown up as a barrier against the Cherusci. 


It was a terrible battle. The Germans, sheltered by the rampart, offered a 
desperate resistance, and when they were at length forced to give ground by 
the slingers and archers, they ranged themselves afresh in a wood, where 
they had a swamp in their rear, and the struggle was renewed with unabated 
vehemence until night separated the combatants. The Germans were at a 
disadvantage on account of the cramped space and their sorry armour ; ” 
their unhelmeted heads, their unprotected breasts, were exposed to the 
sword thrusts of the mailed Roman soldiers.” They nevertheless fought with 
marvellous valour. Inguiomer flew to and fro in the ranks, exhorting them 
to stand fast ; Germanicus also took off his helmet that he might be 
recognised of all men and spurred on his troops with orders to cut down all 
assailants. 


The Roman victory was not decisive, although a stately trophy proclaimed 
that the legions of the emperor Tiberius had conquered the tribes between 
the Rhine and Albis. That same summer Germanicus led his army back 
without making any provision for maintaining his mastery of the country. 
Some legions reached the Rhine by land, the general himself marched with 
the rest to the Amisia to re-embark there. But the fleet had scarcely reached 
the open sea when a violent tempest arose, lashing the waves to fury. The 
ships, driven far out to sea, were dashed upon rocks and cliffs or cast away 
on hidden shoals. Horses, beasts of burden, baggage, and even weapons, 
were cast overboard to lighten the ships and keep them afloat. Many went 
to the bottom, others were wrecked on re-mote islands where the soldiers 
sustained life in uninhabited regions upon the flesh of horses washed up by 
the sea. Germanicus’ ship was driven on the coast of the Chauci. There he 
stood day and night upon a jutting crag, and watched in dismay the tumult 
of nature, laying the blame of this horrible mishap upon himself. His 
comrades could hardly restrain him from seeking death in the breakers. 


At length the wind went down and the sailors succeeded, by the help of 
such oars as were left and outstretched garments for sails, in getting the less 
damaged of the ships into the mouth of the Rhine. Of those who were 
driven out to sea and shipwrecked many were picked up by boats sent out in 
search of them, many more were ransomed from German and British tribes. 
[Germanicus himself looked after the destitute men and contributed to their 
wants from his purse.] Those who reached home told marvellous tales of 
eddies and whirlpools, or sea monsters and two-natured beasts, conjured up 
by their own terror and distress. 


To neutralise the bad impression likely to be produced on the Germans and 
the neighbouring Gauls by the news of these mishaps and to show that the 
dominion of Rome on the Rhine was still unimpaired, Germanicus 
undertook the same autumn another campaign beyond the Rhine. Silius his 
legate invaded the land of the Chatti while he himself marched with a great 
army of horse and foot against the Marsi. The only spoil which the Romans 
reaped from this unworthy incursion was one of the eagles lost in the defeat 
of Varus. A banished prince of the latter tribe, who had come as a fugitive 
to the Romans, betrayed to them the spot where it had been buried in a 
grove. Germanicus is also said to have recovered one in his first campaign. 
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GERMANIC US RECALLED TO ROME 


This was the end of the Roman war in North Germany. In the midst of great 
schemes for a fresh campaign against the Germans, which the emperor’s 
brave son regarded as the glorious task of his life, he was recalled by a 
letter from Tiberius to the effect there had been enough of success and 
disaster ; and he was to come home for the triumph the emperor had 
designed in acknowledgment of his exploits. Now that the honour of the 
Roman arms had been vindicated and enough done for Rome’s vengeance, 
the Cherusci and the other rebellious tribes of Germany might be safely left 
to their own dissensions. In vain did Germanicus beg the emperor to grant 
him but one year more, promising that by then he would bring the war to a 
glorious end. The answer came that he was to return to assume the 
consulate ; if it were necessary to continue the war his brother Drusus might 
win laurels and the fame of a commander on the Rhine. 


Germanicus obeyed. In the following year he celebrated at Rome his 
triumph over the German tribes, in which the ensigns and weapons which 
had been captured or recovered were carried through the gaily decorated 
streets of the city, together with pictures of rivers, mountains, and battles in 
Germany. In front of the gorgeous triumphal car in which the stately 
imperator sat enthroned, surrounded by his five blooming children, marched 
many men, women, and children of high rank, captive and in fetters. 
Among them was Thusnelda, the wife of Arminius, and her son 
Thumelicus, whom she had borne in captivity. Both died in slavery in a 
foreign land. From the obscure hint given by Tacitus that the son of 
Arminius grew up at Ravenna and was reserved for a shameful fate, modern 
inquirers and poets have concluded that the boy was brought up as a 
gladiator. According to Strabo, Segimund, the brother of Thusnelda, and his 
cousin Sisithacus, with his princely consort Rhamis, were of the train in the 
chains of slavery. But Segestes stood in a place of honour and looked down 
upon the holiday of the Romans and the misery of his children. It was his 
reward for betraying his country. 


END OF MARBODUUS AND ARMINIUS 


The spirit of internecine discord to which Tiberius had handed the Romans 
over soon came to light. The Low German league of the Cherusci in the 
northwest engaged in a war with the league of the Marcomanni in the 
southeast. It may be that Arminius, proud of his achievements, aimed at the 
military command of the whole nation and thus come into conflict with 
Marboduus the wary and ambitious Marcomannian prince, who had 
maintained a neutral attitude throughout the war of the Romans and 
Germans. The chieftains seem to have favoured Marboduus, the tribes 
Arminius ; at least we find Inguiomer, uncle of Arminius, on the side of the 
Marcomanni, while on the other hand the Langobardi and Senones settled 
on the banks of the Albis were in league with Arminius. In the third year 
after the withdrawal of Germanicus the quarrel between the two 
confederacies came to a sanguinary decision. The battle was probably 
fought on the Sala, and ended in the retreat of Marboduus to Boihemum 
(Bohemia). 


Of the later history we know nothing, though we can gather from 
subsequent events that the schism continued to exist, that German blood 
was shed to no purpose by German hands, and that the weakness bred of 
discord gave the Romans an opportunity of harassing the country of the 
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Germans again from the south. Marboduus, enfeebled by attacks from 
without and desertions within, turned to Tiberius for help, but the latter 
preferred to foster the dissensions and to let the stately political fabric 
Marboduus had built up perish of its own disorganisation. The German 
duke was induced to cross the Danube and appeal for the assistance of the 
Caesar Drusus, who had a standing camp farther down the stream. The 
latter delayed him so long with promises and negotiations that the German 
army, seduced by factionaries and agitators, deserted its commander, and 


left him no choice but self-inflicted death or surrender to the Romans. He 
chose to live rather than to perish gloriously. He was carried to Ravenna, 
where he lived for eighteen years on the allowance granted him by the 
hereditary enemy of his country. Colonies of soldiers were settled in 
Moravia. 


A like fate befell Catualda, prince of the Gothi, who had been the principal 
agent of the fall of Marboduus, but was driven away by the Hermunduri 
when he attempted to take his place. The Romans harboured the fugitive, 
who fled to their protection, and assigned him a residence at Forum Julii in 
Gaul. 


The soldiers of Marboduus who were settled in Moravia had Vannius set 
over them as king by the Romans. Popular with the people at first, he 
enriched his kingdom by plunder and tribute ; but presently, weakened by a 
hostile party in his own land, succumbed to the attacks of his enemies the 
Hermunduri and Lygii (in Silesia). Defeated after honourable fight in a 
pitched battle, he fled wounded to the Romans, who assigned dwelling- 
places to him and his following in Pannonia. His two nephews, who had 
been the prime agents of his fall, shared his abandoned kingdom and 
secured Roman protection by faithful loyalty and devotion to the ruling 
race. Thus by artifice and stratagem and by the dissensions of her enemies, 
Rome gained more than by the force of arms. 


Arminius met his end about the same time. We have no information 
concerning the death of the hero beyond the brief words with which Tacitus 
9 concludes the second book of his Annals: “Arminius, striving after royal 
power after the withdrawal of the Romans and the banishment of 
Marboduus, had his fellow countrymen’s love of liberty against him ; and 
while, attacked in arms, he was fighting with varying fortune, he fell by the 
treachery of his kinsmen. Incontestably he was the deliverer of Germany. 
He did not, like other kings and commanders, fight the Roman nation in its 
weakness, but at the period of its greatest strength. Not invariably fortunate 
in battle, he remained unconquered in war. He had accomplished thirty- 
seven years of life and twelve of military command. He is still sung of by 
the barbarian tribes. To the annals of the Greeks he is unknown, for they 
admire nothing that is not their own ; among the Romans also he is not 


sufficiently honoured, for we extol the old and disregard the new.” A 
splendid tribute from an alien but noble pen, which honoured virtue and 
greatness of soul even in an enemy.c 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE AGE OF AUGUSTUS — ASPECTS OF ITS CIVILISATION 


EMPIRE IS PEACE 


” Then battles o’er the world shall cease, Harsh times shall mellow into 
peace : Then Vesta, Faith, Quirinus, joined With brother Remus rule 
mankind: Grim iron bolt and massy bar Shall close the dreadful gates of 
War.” 


— Virgil. 


Peace was the price for which Rome consented to the supremacy of 
Augustus ; his successors, too, really followed a policy of peace. There was 
not a complete absence of conquests either in the reign of Augustus or of 
those who came after him, as for instance Trajan. But these predatory wars 
were chiefly directed to the defence and protection of the older possessions. 
If we compare the conquests of the republic in live centuries with those of 
the empire in four we shall clearly see how the republic hastened from one 
conquest to another, while the object of the empire was to preserve and 
fortify itself. ” Empire is peace ” — this watchword, so often abused, was 
truly expressive of the work of Augustus in battles both at home and 
abroad. 


Caesar had made war of necessity. His was not the nature of the warrior 
prince ; on the contrary it was as the prince of peace that he loved to be 
celebrated. When the civil war had come to an end the army was 
considerably reduced and the superfluous legions were simply discharged. 
Caesar had often suffered, and others had suffered more than he, from the 
insolence and unbridled passions of an army which felt itself master of the 
situation ; the termination of the civil wars was to put an end to all this. 
From henceforward he no more addressed his troops as comrades but 
simply as soldiers, and allowed the princes of his house to use no other 
manner of address. The bodyguard of foreign mercenaries hitherto 
maintained by him was discharged and replaced by home troops. 


The joy at the termination of the civil wars was universal and in nearly 
every case genuine. Exceptional circumstances and wars at home as well as 
abroad had gone to make up the history of the past twenty years ; during 
this time a generation had grown up whose only knowledge of lasting peace 
was derived from hearsay, as if from the all but silent notes of some legend 
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sung in a better day now long past. Those who within the last decade had 
saved or won anything were eager to rejoice in it. All panted for peace, with 
no less sincerity than exhausted Europe after the wars between 1790 and 
1815, and all were ready to greet as lord of the world the victor who should 
restore this golden age. 


This general yearning for peace found expression in the shutting of the 
doors of Janus, which was decreed by the senate in order to give a visible 
proof that the period of war was at an end (JEtneid VII, 607) : 


” Two gates there stand of War — ‘twas so Our fathers named them long 
ago — The war god’s terrors round them spread An atmosphere of sacred 
dread. A hundred bolts the entrance guard, And Janus there keeps watch 
and ward.” 


Any one who chanced to be in France when the Prussian War closed and 
heard the bells ringing out peace from the church towers will not easily 
underrate the impressiveness of this s}Tmbolism. 


Csesar indeed attached all the greater importance to the decree of the senate 
ordering the doors of Janus to be shut, in that the senate had rarely gone to 
such lengths. Two centuries had passed since the last occasion in which the 


temple of Janus was closed. When the First Punic War with all its losses 
and changing fortunes had finally been concluded to the advantage of 
Rome, exhausted as she was, she had yet joyfully permitted the 
performance of these ancient ceremonies which were supposed to date back 
to King Numa. To this precedent the senate had recourse when in 29 B.C. it 
ordered the closing of the temple of Janus. The proceeding would have been 
most impressive had the threefold triumph been terminated with this 
symbol of peace. This, however, was not in the power of the senate to grant, 
for its decree had probably been passed at the beginning of the year ; there 
was danger in delay, for the sudden outbreak of a border war or a rebellion 
might make its performance impossible. 


To be accurate we must admit that there was not an absolute cessation of 
warfare ; for the Romans had still to contend with the natives on the 
German border and in Spain at a time like this in which all resistance had to 
be broken. But little account was made of such trifles, so great was the 
promise expected from the impression that the closing of the temple of 
Janus would create. 


Even Cicero, so tell the later accounts at all events, seems to have 
recognised in the young Caius Octavius, who had been born during his 
consulate, the man who would put an end to the civil wars ; later on, when 
the Sicilian war had been concluded, a statue was reared to Csesar with an 
inscription to him as prince of peace ; now at last after the battle of Actium 
the dream was to turn into reality. What was so yearningly hoped for was 
pointed out in the premonitions of the gods ; even the trophies of victory 
turned into weapons for peace. Bees made their nests in the trophies taken 
at the battle of Actium (Anihol. Palat. VI, 236) : 


” Here brazen beaks, the galley’s harness, lie, Trophies of Actium’s famed 
victory, But bees have built within the hollow arms, With honey rilled, and 
blithe with buzzing swarms ; Emblem of Caesar’s sway, that, calm and 
wise, Culls fruits of peace from arms of enemies.” 
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The whole world was refreshed, and breathed as if a great load had been 
lifted from its shoulders. The Asiatic towns in particular offered thanks to 
the peace-bringer in their inflated hyperbolical fashion which was 
nevertheless genuine and heartfelt. Halicarnassus celebrated him as ” father 
of the fatherland,” and as ” saviour of the whole race of man, whose 
wisdom has not only satisfied but also exceeded the prayers of all ; for 
peace reigns over land and water, and the states flourish in righteousness, 
harmony, and well-being. All the good waxes full ripe and turns to fruit.” In 
a decree of the town Apamea we read that Caesar was born for the salvation 
of the whole world ; so his birthday may rightly be termed the beginning of 
life and of existence. 


We may see how general and how hearty was the rejoicing over the 
restoration of peace throughout the world from the fact that Pax and Irene 
now became names not only of slaves and freedmen of the imperial house, 
but also of members of other distinguished families. From the agnomen Pax 
was even formed a surname Paxsseus. 


Trade and industry revived and prosperity increased from the time when the 
armed peace and the civil wars had come to an end. The whole earth in all 
its compass experienced once more, after long distress, the blessings of 
enduring peace, and did honour to the prince of peace, conveying thanks for 
this new fortune by the erection of temples and altars to the glory of the 
imperial peace. On the Greek and Latin coins of this period too we see the 
goddess of peace ; in Asia Minor for example on the coins of Cos and 
Nicomedia. Even the veterans of the emperor stamped on their colonial 
coins PA — CIS with the picture of the goddess of peace bearing the 
features of Livia or Julia. On other coins the emperor is celebrated both as 
prince of peace and of liberty ; the later ones speak even of an eternal 
peace. One of the Spanish veteran colonies introduced even the name of 
Pax Julia ; on their coins we see enthroned a fully draped female figure 
holding a horn of plenty in her left hand and a herald’s staff in her right. 


This official worship of peace was continued throughout the whole reign of 
the emperor. One of the greatest honours devised by the senate and accepted 
by the emperor was the state-directed dedication of an altar of peace in the 


year 13 B.C. To-day we may still see on fine reliefs of the time of Augustus 
the group of peoples, in garments of ceremony and crowned with laurels, 
confronting the ruler on his return home. These provide us with the best 
picture of the national scenes in the streets of the capital when men were 
expecting the triple triumph of Ca3sar. 


” To thy blest altar, Peace, our song must tend This day, the second ere the 
month will end ; Come, crowned with laurels from the Actian Bay, And 
mildly deign here to prolong thy stay. Without a foe we for no triumphs 
care, Thou to our chiefs more glorious art than war.” 


COMPARISON BETWEEN AUGUSTUS AND NAPOLEON III 


Altogether there is a striking resemblance between these two rulers and 
their times, although Napoleon II cannot be compared with Augustus so far 
as their offices are concerned. On their first appearance on the scene both 
were underrated by their opponents and laughed at on account of their 
youth or their lack of understanding : Cicero joked about ” the boy ” ; 
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Victor Hugo mocked at Napoleon the little. Both lived in periods when their 
nation was Stirred to the innermost depths by civil war and revolution, in 
the confusion of which practically all landed property had changed owners ; 
in Italy through the proscriptions of the triumvirs and the distribution of 
land to the veterans, in France through the confiscation of the property of 
the clergy, through the sale of estates of the nobility, combined with the 
mismanagement of the assignats in the first revolution, while there was fear 
of fresh changes through some future social revolution. 


The man who offered present occupiers guarantees for their occupation and 
against the return of the previous confusion was honoured as the saviour of 


society ; upon him the nation poured its thanks for the economic revival of 
the country and for increasing well-being during a long succession of 
peaceful years. 


Upon this firm basis was reared the throne of the new rulers, neither of 
whom claimed to be a legitimate monarch. Both had with more or less right 
acquired a dictatorial power which they understood how to wield 
throughout many years, until at length a moment came when they made up 
their minds to a partial renunciation of authority. This was the critical 
moment that decided the fate of the rulers and their work, for everything 
depended on the choice of the moment and the extent of the concessions. 
Here the penetrating vision and the statesmanlike ability of Augustus are 
seen to surpassing advantage, while Napoleon, who only made up his mind 
after long hesitation, took his hand from the tiller reluctantly, only to see 
very speedily with what scant success his ship battled against the 
Overpowering torrent and was driven helplessly nearer and nearer the 
destruction that threatened it. 


The rule of Augustus as well as that of Napoleon III was a tyranny in the 
good sense of the word ; neither the one nor the other lacked the drop of 
democratic oil with which the ruler was anointed. Both wanted to be 
assured that their high place was secure only because of its necessity to the 
state. Again and again Augustus restored his power (to all appearances at 
least) to the senate, to receive it again, but only for a definite number of 
years ; and even in the case of Napoleon III, it was a polite official fiction 
that his power had been delegated to him by the nation in the first year of 
his reign and was even in his last year confirmed by a plebiscite. 


If they challenged a crisis of this kind, both held the reins of government 
firmly in their hands, nor did any one seriously believe that they would 
have allowed this power to be wrested from them by a vote unfavourable to 
them. That the Roman senate and the French people were repeatedly 
confronted with this crisis, shows clearly what value those rulers attached to 
this right. Both rulers had thrust aside the higher classes of society which 
had hitherto guided the state in its course, in order to derive their support 
from the broad masses of the lower classes and the army-The immense 
presents made by Augustus to his soldiers and to the population of his chief 


town prove that in the well-being and content of this very class he rightly 
recognised the real support of his institutions. In similar fashion Napoleon 
III took pre-eminent care for the material welfare of France, which reached 
an unprecedented level under his rule. 


Neither ruler confined his liberality to what was absolutely necessary ; they 
also lent support to art and science in remarkable ways. Architecture is an 
art for monarchs, and architecture was the art of Augustus and of Napoleon 
III. Modern Paris is really the work of Napoleon III, and so, too, it was the 
boast of Augustus that he had taken over Rome a city of 
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bricks but had left it a city of marble. In the literary efforts of their times 
both rulers took at least the share of dilettanti. Each of them, in order to 
neglect no part of his inheritance, not only collected the literary relics of his 
uncle but also defended in writing his actions as emperor. Without mention- 
ing the smaller literary essays of either, we may note that Augustus sought 
to defend himself in his memoirs, while Napoleon III in his history of Julius 
Caesar sought far less to write the history of Csesar than to defend the 
principle of Csesarism. 


The worship of the uncle to whose popularity they owed the crown — in 
the one case the worship of the dictator, in the other that of Napoleon I — 
impresses its character on the reign of both rulers. In particular, the 


military glory of these two great generals was exploited by their nephews in 
a variety of ways. Neither Augustus nor Napoleon III were really soldiers ; 
but they needed for their rule a powerful effective army, which they would 
have found far greater difficulty in bending to their ends had they not had 
the memories of a great past to help them. Both succeeded in creating a 
fighting army, the pride of the nation, which they knew how to use when it 
was really necessary, but without taking any real pleasure in fighting and 
hazard, such as was felt by Julius Csesar and Napoleon I. The successes 
they loved best were not those won in war but those due to threats of war 
and to diplomacy. The war against the Parthians, the hereditary foes of 
Rome, was certainly a portion of the legacy left by the dictator; but 
Augustus hesitated long before beginning this really dangerous war, until 
good fortune played the lost standards into his hands. Military honour was 
hereby satisfied and the noisy rejoicing of his fellow-soldiers now relieved 
him of the duty of making war upon the redoubtable enemy. 


In the same way Napoleon III loved to increase his reputation in Europe and 
in his army by conducting wars which, even if they ended badly, could not 


shake his throne nor France itself. A war over the boundaries of the Rhine 
was as popular in France as a Parthian war under Augustus, but also as 
dangerous. For this reason Napoleon III made several attempts to attain the 
fruits of such a war by peaceable means and only proceeded to a declaration 
of war when he had convinced himself that there was no prospect of success 
in such attempts. 


In a word, then as now the statesman succeeded the general, the prince of 
peace the warrior prince, nor did the former despise military glory ; only he 
preferred to decorate himself with the laurels plucked from his uncle’s 
wreath. Augustus, no less than Napoleon III, reckoned it as of the very 
essence of the services he did to the world that he had put an end to the 
period of warfare at home and abroad. Just as Napoleon III, in the character 
of saviour of society, pronounced the dictum, ” L ‘Empire cest la paix” so 
Augustus caused himself to be celebrated as the restorer of order and 
liberty, whose privilege it was thrice to shut the doors of Janus and to 
inaugurate a new era of things. 
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Neither was a man of genius, both were practical and astute to no common 
degree ; they were cool political calculators who had early learned to 
conduct their own policies and to judge all circumstances from the practical 
point of view. If they sought an end they did not shrink from the means to 
accomplish it ; as a parallel to the misdeeds of the triumvirs we have every 
right to quote the measures under Napoleon III by which the president was 
raised to an emperor. Later in their career both avoided acts of violence as 
far as possible, and in the face of outspoken public opinion, the symptoms 
of which they studied zealously, both made concessions even in the teeth of 
their own better convictions, for they were astute enough to know that their 
supremacy could not depend on might alone. 


Possessed as they were of power they sought also to conciliate and fortify 
the conservative elements of the state. Those who bore old and famous 
names were treated with just such a preference in the bestowal of external 
honours by Augustus as in later times by Napoleon, whose endeavour was 
to adorn his new imperial nobility with the fairest names of old feudal 
France. 


As he succeeded in reconciling the old nobility to some extent with the new 
order of things, so Napoleon understood how to conclude peace with the 
church, a peace which he bought and preserved at considerable cost. In a 
similar way Augustus, who took upon himself the dignity of a high priest, 
attempted to reanimate national traditions and the religion of the past and to 
reorganise the priesthoods. 


The similarity of the two rulers is obvious and has been frequently referred 
to. That it should until now have been less recognised than it ought, is, 
perhaps, due to the fact that the characters of the two were after all 


fundamentally different. One might almost say the similarity lay in the 
circumstances of the times, the dissimilarity in the characters of the persons 
; and the more we harp on the former the clearer appears the latter. 
Napoleon remained all his life what Augustus never was, a dreamer and a 
conspirator. According to the version of De Tocqueville, Napoleon knew no 
hard and fast boundary between dreaming and thinking ; this may have 
been the result of his moping youth with its conspiracies, his imprisonment, 
and his fantastic designs which never were realised but by the most 
extraordinary strokes of luck. Augustus, on the other hand, never had time 
to devote to dreamy imaginings. When he was still almost a boy, he had 
thrown himself on his own initiative into the struggle of parties, and from 
the beginning he had to summon all the powers of his mind to aid him in 
the struggle against opponents maturer than himself ; so it is that later when 
power was his he never dreamed but always thought. Moreover, Augustus 
was never a conspirator. He obtained power early and wielded it recklessly. 
He both loathed and found superfluous that covert toying with designs and 
intrigues which shunned the public eye until they suddenly burst into 
publicity with eclat, such as Napoleon loved. 


Augustus enjoyed the great advantage of still being teachable when he came 
into the actual possession of power, and of being formed into a statesman 
by the circumstances themselves ; Napoleon, on the other hand, was much 
older when he came to the throne ; in his best years he was forging schemes 
to attain an apparently unattainable goal. He was laughed at as a nurser of 
fancies until he became emperor ; small wonder then that the emperor’s 
plans remained fanciful and singular and that, as a ruler, he lacked the gift 
which distinguished Augustus in so high a degree — the gift of judging 
soberly what was attainable, or what was necessary. As emperor, Napoleon 
could never quite forget the adventurous designs of his youth. Place 
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at the disposal of such a man the whole machinery of power in modern 
France, and perhaps he will be able to carry out plans that a careful observer 


would pronounce to be impossible of execution, but the reaction is bound to 
come, and it did not fail to do so here. 


It is true that there were greater difficulties in reorganising France than 
Augustus encountered, so that the position of Augustus was more 
favourable and more secure. In spite of his confident address Napoleon felt 
his weakness, and upon him lay the burden of justifying himself by success 
that was externally visible ; his object was to surprise and to dazzle his 
people, or at the very least to keep them occupied, and he was thus misled 
into taking many a false and many a critical step which a true statesman, 
like Augustus, would have at once condemned. 


But all his internal mistakes and difficulties were not enough to upset the 
second empire. The catastrophe was brought about by Napoleon having an 
enemy from outside, an enemy far more formidable than those outside 
enemies who might have declared war upon Augustus. Napoleon fully 
realised the danger that threatened him from this quarter ; yet he was 
helplessly engulfed in the whirlpool that was destined to swallow him and 
his work with him. 


From the point of view of the world’s history, then, Augustus appears as a 
far greater figure than Napoleon III. Antiquity spoke, we speak yet to-day, 
of the Age of Augustus with reason, and this is an honour that weighs more 
than the name of Great ; a man gives his name to his time only when he has 
really stamped that time with his image, opening up new roads, not only to 
his own nation but to the history of his time. Such an honour then implies 
permanent achievement in the widest sense ; no impartial historian, then, 
will ever speak of the Age of Napoleon III. 


The French Empire was shattered while its founder was yet alive, and when 
it fell, its inner hollowness, its rotten foundations, lay exposed, so that the 
whole appeared no more than an adventurous episode in the history of 
France. The work of Augustus, on the other hand, was indispensable to the 
world’s history ; it outlived its founder, and lasted with some modification 
to the end of antiquity. Succeeding generations saw in Augustus the ideal 
prince, and hailed each newly chosen emperor with the invocation : ” Be 
thou happier than Augustus, better than Trajan.” 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE COMPARED WITH MODERN ENGLAND 


Of all the empires of later times Great Britain is the only one that can really 
be compared with the Roman Empire, for its constitution has been 
developed in quite a different way from that of continental states, and has 
preserved a much greater diversity by reason of that conservative spirit 
which the English share with the Romans. True, in our own century much 
has changed ; for the old aristocratic England has become democratised ; 
many a resemblance of England to the Roman Empire, which even to-day 
may be detected, appears in a much clearer light if we cast our glance back 
to the conditions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


This is the case, for instance, with the position of parliament. As the ancient 
state recognised in theory a diarchia of the emperor and the senate, so, too, 
the English parliament at the close of the seventeenth century ranged itself, 
at least for all practical purposes, on the side of the sovereign power ; and it 
was only a jealous watchfulness lest the power of the chief ruler might 
become too great, that saved the English parliament from the fate of the 
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Roman senate. The critical battle between the two constitutional powers 
was fought at the end of the seventeenth century, when William of Orange, 
like Augustus in ancient Rome before him, made an attempt to dovetail a 
standing army into the frame of the constitution. -But the English 
parliament resisted every attempt in this direction with stubborn obstinacy. 
Moreover the powerful nobility at home, and the energetic merchants and 
officials spread all over the world, correspond in the England of to-day to 
the aristocrats, the merchants and the officials of ancient Rome, just as great 
wealth on the one side is conditional with great poverty on the other. 


The latifundia of ancient Italy may in dimensions have been about equal to 
the gross landed estates of the English aristocracy, but with slaves to work 
them in antiquity they had a far more desolating effect, even though we 
must admit that owing to the villas and parks laid out for the great in 
England, a portion of the free peasantry are thrust out of their plot of ground 
and England has had to turn for the means of life, etc., to the foreigner. 


Also the difference of political rights between the full citizen with full 
rights and the slave without any rights at all was as marked in England a 
hundred years ago as it was in Rome. The relations between the Roman and 
the Latin citizens might then have justly borne comparison with the 
conflicting elements furnished by Englishmen and Scotchmen, which to- 
day are ever growing less and less ; but even to-day the Irish on the one 
hand, with their reluctance to obey, and the English colonies on the other, 
with their successful diffusion of the English language and English national 
feeling abroad, reflect most faithfully the picture of ancient Rome. 


But above all, England belongs to the few modern states which still possess 
provinces in the antique sense of the word. The constitution of modern 
India, with its multiform variety, is the only one of our time that may be set 
side by side with the constitution of the subject territories of the Romans. In 
India, as in the latter, the contrasts — religious, ethnographical, and social 
— are great and very often immediate ; by the side of an old and highly 
developed civilisation we find the simplest conditions of mountain or fisher 
folk, over whose heads a history of a thousand years has passed without 
leaving a trace. Again, the political situation of single portions of the 
country is as multiform as possible : Ceylon, for example, with its separate 
administration and its separate rights, forms a part of England, while the 
main continent is only directly or indirectly governed by English officials ; 
its constitution, as in the ancient Roman Empire, defies juristic or political 
definition in a variety of ways. Only one portion of the country is directly 
subject to its foreign conquerors ; in all the others has been preserved — 
often to the good luck of the nation — a remnant of the earlier national 
independence. 


As in ancient Rome, England to-day allows the existence of native princes, 
great and small, who lighten for her the burden of rule and administration ; 
and she permits them to tyrannise over their subjects and extort treasure 
from them if they fail in their duty to the empire, just as did the sultans 
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of previous centuries. The real power is, for all this, in the hands of the 
English resident who is set to watch over them. If the evils of local misrule 
become too great, or the times are ripe for annexation, a stroke of the pen is 
enough to do away with the whole majesty of a local prince. England is not 
wont to meet with serious resistance in such a case, any more than did the 
Romans when they declared that any particular one of their tributary princes 
had ceased to reign. 


Again, the position of the ruling nation in the very midst of the ruled is, in 
modern times, just what it was in the days of antiquity. The man who goes 
to India, whether as a merchant, an official, or a soldier, does so with the 
fixed intention of returning home as soon as his financial position allows of 
his doing so. Considering the immense disparity in numbers between rulers 
and ruled, the power of the single officials and people in command must 
naturally be very considerable. The viceroy of India may well be compared 
with a Roman proconsul ; the range of his power is great, but by a time 
limit it is sought to forestall an abuse of it. Even after the reforms of 
Augustus, the means of control were inadequate in ancient times, just as 
they were in England a century ago. To-day it may be taken as the rule for 
the higher class of English officials to return home from India with clean 
hands. 


Whether this parallel between the Roman Empire of antiquity and the 
England of to-day is to the credit of the latter or a subject for reproach, 
whether it will endure, or whether the modern conditions will develop on 
similar lines, are questions into which we have not here to inquire ; it is 


enough to have indicated the parallel phenomena in the two great empires. 
& 


THE ROMAN CONSTITUTION 


The sanguinary civil wars with their appalling catastrophes had crippled the 
might of Rome ; the staunchest and most faithful champions of republican 
principles lay mouldering on the coast of Thapsus or the plain of Philippi ; 
the free state that had erstwhile been called into being by the elder Brutus 
had passed away — the reality on the day of Pharsalia, the ideal through the 
desperate deed of the younger Brutus. 


The struggle between democracy and monarchy had come to an end, 
political passions were silenced, the existing generation yearned for peace 
and quiet ; the aristocrats that they might take their fill of the pleasures and 
enjoyments placed at their command by ample means, by culture, art, and 
learning, the multitude that they might pass the fleeting hours in 
comfortable leisure, remote from political agitations and warlike toils, their 
desires limited to the “bread and games” (panem et circenses) which the 
ruling powers were sedulous to provide for them in liberal measure. 


Under these circumstances it was not difficult for the adroit Octavian — 
who combined great ability and capacity for rule with gentleness, 
moderation, and perseverance, and was able to disguise his fiery ambition 
and pride of place under the homely manners of a plain citizen and a show 
of submission to law and traditional custom — to enter fully upon the 
heritage of the great Caesar and convert the republic into a monarchy. But 
Octavian, warned by the tragic end of his adoptive father, went very 
cautiously and circumspectly to work. Instead of assuming all at once the 
fullness of royal power and dignity with which Caesar had been invested at 
the time of his death, his son followed his example in the gradual 
absorption of a divided 
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authority, and thus retraced the slow and circuitous route which led, with 
pauses and intervals, to absolute dominion. He so far yielded to the 
antiquated prejudices of the people as to abstain from calling himself 
“king,” he indignantly refused to be addressed by the title of ” lord,” and 
would not even accept the perpetual dictatorship. Nor did he try like Cresar 
to gain the insignia of royalty by indirect means ; he retained the republican 
names, forms, and magistracies, and was himself styled “Csesar.” But he so 
contrived that by degrees all offices and powers were conferred upon him 
by the senate and the people, and thus concealed a monarchy under the veil 
of the republic. He prized the substance, not the appearance, of power. He 
willingly resigned the pomp of rule so long as he might rule indeed. 


AUGUSTUS NAMED IMPERATOR FOR LIFE 


To preserve the figment of free election and voluntary delegation of power, 
and to allow weaklings and obstinate republicans to blind themselves to the 
true state of affairs, Octavian from time to time went through the farce of a 
voluntary resignation of the supreme power and a reconferment of it by the 
senate, a sham which passed on to his immediate successors. It was first 
gone through in the case of the important office of Imperator, originally a 
temporary appointment, which Caesar had charged with new meaning as 
the symbol of absolute military authority. This title, which Octavian had 
long borne in the fullness of meaning imparted to it by his imperial uncle, 
was conferred upon him for life by the senate in the year 27, after a 
dissembling speech in which he declared that he was willing to resign his 
high office into the hands of the senate and retire into private life. He was 
then appointed to the supreme command of all the military forces of the 
empire for the term of his natural life and to the office of supreme governor 
of the provinces which was associated with it. The limitation which he 
imposed upon himself by promising that he would only undertake to hold 
this high office for ten years and exercise proconsular sway only over those 
provinces in which the presence of legionaries was required to maintain 
order and tranquillity, and would leave the others, which were accustomed 
to render obedience and were not menaced by enemies from without, to be 
governed by the senate, was a mere blind ; for in ten years it was certain 
that his absolute rule would have struck such deep root that there could be 
no further question of dismissal or resignation, and — since no province 
whether near or far from the capital could altogether dispense with 
garrisons, and all officers and subordinate commanders were under the 
commander-in-chief — all governorships were under the control of the 
imperial proconsul. 


Thus the entire dominion of Rome was ” encompassed with the net of his 
military authority ” ; all victories and conquests were ascribed to Cassar, 
and he alone henceforth was entitled to Triumphs. It was therefore nothing 
but a form when some time later the senate, now completely disarmed, 
delegated to the imperator its proconsular power in the senatorial provinces 
also for the term of his natural life, and subjected all consuls to his 


authority. The complaisant senators at the same time conferred upon 
Octavian the title of ” Augustus ” or ” consecrated ” which he bore 
thenceforward. By virtue of the imperium the emperor commanded through 
his deputies some twenty-three or twenty-five legions dispersed over the 
whole empire; at Rome his person was guarded by nine cohorts of 
bodyguards (the praetorian guards) whose loyalty and devotion were 
enhanced by double pay and liberal gifts of 
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money on their discharge, some of them being lodged in one wing of his 
palace and others quartered upon the citizens in Rome and the 
neighbourhood. Contrary to law and traditional usage he was allowed to 
wear military attire and sword, the symbols of dominion, within the walls of 
the city; and the laurel bushes in front of his dwelling and the oaken garland 
on the gable proclaimed the fortunate conqueror of his enemies and the 
magnanimous deliverer of the citizens. 


THE IMPERATOR NAMED PRINCEPS SENATUS AND PONTIFEX 
MAXIMUS 


The senate itself had already been reduced to a position of dependence. 
Csesar had treated the fathers of the city with scant consideration ; he and 
the triumvirs after him had filled the curia with their own creatures, 
regardless of dignity, rank, or merit. This body had consequently sunk low 
in the respect and confidence of the people. Augustus endeavoured to 
rescue it from degradation and contempt and to give fresh consequence to 
its members. By virtue of the censorial power vested in himself as “master 
of morals” (prsefectus morum) he undertook, in concert with his colleague 
Agrippa, a purification of the senate. Nearly two hundred senators were as 
considerately as possible induced to withdraw and were replaced by worthy 
men devoted to the new order. He then had the title of princeps senatus 


bestowed upon himself, and by that means got the direction of the debates 
and voting entirely into his own hands or those of his representative. 


The end Augustus had in view in this process of purification, which was 
subsequently several times repeated, was to raise the senate, whose 
numbers were now limited to six hundred, into the representative body of 
the nation and, by extending its functions and reorganising its share in the 
legislation, government, and administration of justice, to rule the nation 
through it; to raise himself from being the head of the senate to being the 
head of the people, and, by sharing with them the sovereign prerogatives, to 
delegate to them a part of the responsibility. The right of electing officials 
was left to the comitia centuriata and comitia tributa, but as the magistrates 
had simply to carry out the emperor’s orders their position was a 
subordinate one and their functions were limited ; and it was consequently a 
mere simplification of the political organisation, when in process of time 
the popular assemblies were degraded into a mockery [they had long been 
little more than that] and the officials were appointed directly by the 
emperor or the senate. 


Without any outside co-operation Augustus had already committed the 
charge of Rome and of Italy to trustworthy hands by furnishing the prefect 
of the city with extensive powers and appointing him his delegate and 
representative, and by instituting, in the prefecture of the prsetorium, a 
military command over the troops stationed in Rome and Italy. These two 
life appointments bore in themselves the germ of the future military 
despotism and most seriously infringed the outward character of the free 
state, which Augustus maintained in everything else. At the same time he 
had himself empowered to fill up the ranks of the patricians, grievously 
thinned in the civil wars, by the admission of fresh members ; a privilege 
the exercise of which made the nobility of ancient Rome entirely dependent 
upon the emperor and obscured the lustre of birth. 


He nevertheless treated tradition and ancient custom with great reverence. 
He endeavoured by acts of favour to win over to his side such of the great 
families as had survived the stormy days of the recent period, he 


In like manner the 
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revived their family cults and obsolete religious observances, and where 
there was need he enabled them to live in a manner befitting their station by 
liberal subsidies. He was anxious to glorify his new throne with the lustre of 
the olden days that still clung about the old name. 


But it was not only the patrician class which Augustus endeavoured to 
preserve ; the ancient class distinctions among the citizens were respected 
as far as possible. The senators, raised in public esteem by the expulsion of 
unworthy members, wore even under the principate the broad purple hem as 
a mark of their rank ; they had special seats reserved for them in the 
theatres, and received from Augustus the privilege that the crimes of 
senators could only be judged by the senate itself. They could contract legal 
marriages with none but freeborn persons, knightly class was purged of 
unworthy elements and maintained as a distinct order with a fixed income 
and recognised privileges. As in republican times, the younger members 
served as a guarda nobile, being mounted on chargers provided by the state 
in the field and in the gorgeous processions on civic festivals. The knights 
were eligible for all curule offices and military appointments, so that the 
order became the nur-sery for the military and civil service as well as for 
the senate. Augustus chose his provincial procurators and tax-collectors by 
preference from among them. The emperor endeavoured to preserve even 
the free burgesses from the admixture of alien elements as far as possible, 
and to this end imposed restrictions and limitations on the manumission of 
slaves. \ 


As commander-in-chief of all the military forces, and head of the senate, 
Augustus was master and ruler of the state ; but one important element of 
the power which Csesar had wielded was still lacking — the tribunician 
authority. This also was conferred upon him for life by the senate and 


people in the year 23, in the general rejoicings at his recovery from an 
illness, and because he had appointed L. Sestius, the friend and comrade of 
M. Brutus, to a share in the consulate. 


The office of tribune bore a sacred character in the eyes of the Romans. The 
most glorious 


deeds of the nation as a whole in the palmy days of the republic were 
associated with the tribunate of the people ; the plebs regarded it as the 
palladium of their liberties and legal status ; from the days of Coriolanus 
down to the civil war between Caesar and Pompey, the broils of political 
factions had raged around this magistracy of the people. Its solemn 
bestowal upon Augustus therefore supplied him with a religious 
consecration ; by this alone a sacred and indissoluble bond was knit 
between the people and the supreme head of the state ; the prince (princeps) 
was recognised as the protector of the people, and the magistracy of the 
popular community was transferred to its ruler. The rights of protection and 
intercession inherent in the tribunate were then expanded into an imperial 
prerogative of 


Roman Door-knocker 
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appeal and pardon and extended to the whole empire. In civil and criminal 
cases alike, an appeal to the emperor’s judgment-seat might be made from 
all tribunals and all parts of the empire, and thus the highest judicial 
authority in the whole sphere of government was committed into the hands 
of Augustus. The clemency and humanity for which he was famous caused 
these appeals to the imperial court to exceed all measure. Special courts of 
appeal had soon to be erected in the city and in the provinces, in the one 
case under the presidency of the prefect of the city, in the other under 


special consular authorities to whom the emperor delegated his judicial 
supremacy. By this means not only was an imperial court of appeal, such as 
Caesar had attempted to introduce, established throughout the empire as the 
supreme tribunal, which gradually drew before itself all important suits 
after judgment had been pronounced in the praetorian or senatorial courts, 
but a far-reach- ing prerogative of mercy became a recognised attribute of 
the imperator’s power, a prerogative that could pour forth its cornucopia 
upon free and unfree, citizen and provincial. ” Every temple, every shrine of 
the emperor in Italy or the provinces was a sheltering asylum, his statues 
and portraits became wonder-working images of deliverance, which 
paralysed the arm of justice or revenge.” 


At the altars of the emperor even slaves found protection against harshness 
or inhumanity on the part of their masters. Augustus so highly prized the 
bestowal of this protective office of Tribune of the people, that he even had 
the day (27th of June, 23 B.C.) recorded on coins and monuments as the 
beginning of his reign. Three years later the imperial power received its 
consummation in the grant of the consular authority to Augustus for the 
term of his life, with the right to nominate his colleagues or representatives 
and to propose them for election, and with an extension of the right of 
issuing legal ordinances (edicts). From that time forward he took his seat in 
the senate upon a curule chair placed at a higher level between the two 
consuls. 


By these means all political power was concentrated in his person, and 
when, soon after, the office of pontifex maximus fell vacant by the death of 
Lepidus, Augustus had this dignity also conferred upon himself, and thus 
combined the authority of high priest with supreme political power. In 
virtue of this office the care of the state religion and public worship, the 
interrogation of the oracular books and the interpretation of their utterances, 
the appointments to priestly offices and even the choice of vestals, devolved 
upon the emperor. And as through the fulness of his consular and 
imperatorial power he exercised the highest judicial authority over the army 
and in all cases affecting the safety of the state, so as supreme pontifex he 
had the right of deciding upon all violations of religion and transgressions 
of the priesthood. 


TIGHTENING THE REINS OF POWER 


This union of the hierarchic with the temporal power completed the 
skilfully constructed edifice of the principate. By this means the whole 
executive and judicial authority in matters spiritual and temporal, human 
and divine, was placed in the hands of the emperor, and if for a while the 
people retained the show of legislative power it was a mere shadow of the 
ancient sovereignty of the people, since the legal tradition which gave 
magisterial edicts the force of law during the magistrate’s tenure of office 
reduced every other kind of legislative authority to an empty form when all 
official power was centred in a person who held office for life. 
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The imperial decrees were legally valid throughout the empire. They 
formed the nucleus and basis of the “constitution” which in process of time 
ranked on an equality with the comitial laws. The wise moderation of 
Augustus — which induced him to ask the opinion or approval of the senate 
in all decrees concerning peace and war and withheld him from exercising 
the power of life and death which he possessed over senators and citizens in 
an offensive manner, and led him to treat traditional forms with reverential 
observance — conduced greatly to the establishment and preservation of 
the legislative authority of the emperor. 


“Thus,” says Hoeck,<* “the constitution of the young empire was a 
monarchy in which the rights of sovereignty were shared between the 
nation and its head. 


” No law or election could be carried through in opposition to the express 
will of the emperor, because he could invalidate by his tribunician veto 
every assertion of magisterial or popular authority ; on the other hand, 
according to law, his will was not sufficient to ensure the acceptance of a 
candidate or of a statute, since the emperor had no right to command either 


the senate or the people. Nevertheless this reciprocal limitation and 
supplementation of the supreme political authority existed in theory only, 
not in fact. For where the legal competence of the emperor came to an end 
its place was taken by a power of which the constitution took no 
cognisance, but which held all political affairs in the embrace of its mighty 
arm. This was the effect ive sovereignty of Augustus, outflanking and 
controlling all other authorit}’, which broke down the bulwarks erected 
against absolute government and opened the way for the despotism of his 
successors. The senate was composed of his creatures, the populace was 
won over by bread and games, the army attached to him by booty and 
presents ; and thus he had in the curia an obedient instrument of his 
schemes ; the comitia were the echo of his will, and the legions gladly 
fulfilled the commands he gave. The senate and people might enjoy 
meanwhile the ancient forms of a free state ; they were but vain shadows 
when the supreme head was minded to accomplish his will.“c 


PANEM ET CIRCENSES — FOOD AND GAMES 


The sustenance of Rome with which the emperors charged themselves may 
be regarded in the light of compensation for the political rights of which the 
imperial government robbed the Romans. The emperor was not the war-lord 
of the Roman Empire who, as such, felt this duty incumbent upon him ; he 
was rather the most powerful person in the capital, who exerted himself to 
win the favour of its populace, as the prominent personages of republican 
times had done. 


The custom of occasional distributions by Romans and aliens was a very 
old one, and had existed ever since the lower classes gained an influence in 
politics through the elections ; but these distributions of corn did not 
become the rule until the first century B.C., and they became a political 
danger when they attracted the poverty-stricken rabble of the whole of Italy 
to Rome, to be maintained there by the state. At the time of Julius Caesar, in 
the year 46, there were more than three hundred thousand recipients of corn 
at Rome, though they were presently reduced to half that number by 
improved organisation and by the founding of colonies beyond sea by the 
dictator. This number was not to be exceeded ; only the gaps which 
occurred in the course of nature were to be filled up. 
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But in the civil wars after Caesar’s death the old abuses had crept in again, 
and about the time of the birth of Christ the number had already risen to two 
hundred thousand. Augustus was by no means blind to the evil; he really 
wished to abolish the regular distributions of corn altogether, for, besides 
costing enormous sums every year, they demoralised the people and 
undermined the prospects of agriculture in Italy. On this subject the 
emperor writes that he had made an attempt to abolish the public 
distributions of grains in perpetuity, but had not dared to carry it through, as 
he knew for certain that after his time it would be re-established by the 
ambition of others. Moreover, he soon realised that he could not let this 
most effective means of ensuring popularity in the capital pass out of his 
hands, nor suffer private individuals to gain a formidable following in this 
fashion. Later he tried to strike the just mean, and to meet both the 
complaints of the farmers and corn dealers and the wishes of the populace. 
The question involved was the regular distribution of corn to the mob and 
the adoption of exceptional measures, when the price of grain in the capital 
had risen to an unnatural or intolerable figure. No man who wished to be 
the first in Rome could afford to shirk this costly obligation. If so strict an 
economist as Augustus was prepared to bear the enormous cost of these 
metropolitan distributions we need ask for no surer proof that he regarded 
them as necessary. 


Pauperising the Masses 


In the year 44 Caesar, as dictator, had delegated the charge of the supply of 
corn for the capital to two cereal aediles appointed for the purpose ; but 
even they proved unequal to the gigantic task imposed upon them. Recourse 


was therefore had to extraordinary commissioners, who bore the title of 
curatores. A later emperor, Tiberius, at the commencement of his official 
career had an admiraWe opportunity of making himself popular in Rome 
Roman Dice “MIP when he undertook the cereal quaestor-ship at Ostia 
in 23. But the very next year a grievous famine again prevailed in Rome, 
and, as in the old days of Pompey, extraordinary measures seemed 
imperatively called for. All eyes were turned to the emperor, the only man 
who, by his money resources and the Egyptian tribute of grain, was in a 
position to deal with the scarcity. He was offered absolute dictatorial 
authority coupled with the responsibility of provisioning the capital. He 
accepted the latter only, and his measures were so vigorous and effectual 
that in a few days the price of corn fell to its usual level. 


The emperor exercised his official functions through two senatorial 
representatives. A new magistracy was erected consisting of two curatores 
who had discharged the duties of the praetorship and thus were already 
members of the senate. They received an accession both as to numbers and 
dignity; after 18 we find four curatores, later six, and in the last years, 6 and 
7 ; they were required to be of consular rank. It is in the highest degree 
probable that younger officials acted with or under these curatores at the 
extraordinary distributions. 


At length, after these tentative experiments, Augustus in his last years took 
heart to attempt a definite solution of this important problem. Out of 
consideration for the senate he had up to that time employed senatorial 
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representatives in the provisioning of the capital which he had undertaken at 
his own expense. They were now superseded by imperial servants. The 
prcefecti annonce were of knightly rank and really regarded this important 
office as a profession. C. Turranius, who had previously governed Egypt, 
devoted himself to this task, to which he had been called by the confidence 
of Augustus, with such zeal that dismissal was to him equivalent to death, 
and Caligula reinvested him with his accustomed functions, which he 
continued to discharge almost up to the ninetieth year of his age. 


From this time forward the cereal prefects were amongst the most important 
of imperial officers, since the tranquillity of the capital depended on the due 
discharge of their functions. They commanded an army of subordinate 
officials and servants, for the imperial grain fleets which brought corn, oil, 
etc., from the provinces to Ostia and Puteoli were under their management. 
In both these places they had extensive storehouses with a great staff of 
accountants, clerks, and cashiers ; then another great army of storehouse 
managers, workmen employed in measuring the corn and carrying the 
sacks, of waggoners, and lastly, of watermen who brought the corn to 
Rome, where it was deposited for the most part in the Sempronian horrea 
which dated back to the time of the Gracchi, or in the newly erected 
Agrippian, Lollian, Galbian, and other horrea. The distribution took place 
every month in the Minu-cian portico on the Field of Mars. Here there were 
forty-five doorways (ostia) for distribution, and the people had to prove 
their right to receive the corn by means of counters marked with the number 
of the particular doorway and the day of the month. 


An attempt which the emperor made to have the corn distributed every four 
months instead of every month met with scant approval and was soon 
abandoned. The Roman populace had grown thoroughly accustomed to the 
notion that its maintenance was the business of the state and would have 
liked Roman Jackstones 


nothing better than to have the emperor give 


them drink as well as food. Whenever wine grew dear they addressed 
complaints to him. But Augustus calmly replied that since the aqueducts of 
Agrippa had been completed no one in Rome need suffer thirst. Augustus 
had organised the maintenance of Rome on a large and liberal scale, but that 


which had formerly been a free-will offering became in his reign an 
eleemosynary institution. 


Besides these regular monthly distributions there were special distributions 
in money and in kind on extraordinary occasions, which exhibit the 
emperor’s magnificent liberality. He has left the record of them in the 
Monumentum Ancyranum.e ” To the Roman people, man by man, I caused 
three hundred sesterces to be paid in accordance with the testament of my 
father ; in my own name I gave four hundred sesterces out of the spoils of 
war in my fifth consulate ; and again in my tenth consulate I caused 
provisions to the value of four hundred sesterces per man to be distributed 
man by man out of my own means ; and in my eleventh consulate I made 
twelve distributions of grain which I had purchased with my private means ; 
and in my twelfth year of office as tribune I for the third time made a gift of 
four hundred sesterces man by man. These distributions were never made to 
less than 250,000 persons. 
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” In my eighteenth year of my office as tribune and my twelfth consulate I 
presented sixty denarii to 320,000 persons of the population of the capital 
man by man. In my thirteenth year of consular office I distributed sixty 
denarii apiece to the people who received the state corn, amounting to 
something over two hundred thousand persons.” 


Taking these gifts in connection with similar expenses for lands and 
rewards for the veterans, for the imperial contributions to the state treasury 
and the provision of the military revenue, the colossal sum of six hundred 
million denarii mentioned in the appendix to the Monumentum Ancyranum 
as given by Augustus to the Roman citizens does not seem at all 
exaggerated ; and as these distributions were spread over a period of not 
quite sixty years, we must assign to each year a sum of not less than ten 
million denarii. 


These sums, though dispensed of the imperial bounty, were taken by the 
people as their right in exchange for their lost liberty. Augustus was well 
aware that hunger is wont to be one of the mightiest, if not the mightiest, of 
revolutionary forces. 


Games; Grladiatorial Contests 


In the matter of subsistence the southerner is more modest in his demands 
than northern nations are ; in the matter of excitement and amusement he 
makes greater claims. These Augustus also provided for liberally. The large 
scale and elaborate arrangement of the Roman games was in part the 
outcome of the simple idea of giving the people a compensation for their 
lack of influence in politics and of diverting their attention. In most cases 
where a nation is weary of politics it concentrates its attention upon private 
life, and the great ones of the theatre thrust statesmen and party leaders into 
the background. The emperor’s shows excelled everything that had ever 
been before in frequency, variety, and splendour ; and so great was the 
interest taken in them by all classes that at great festivals and games the 
emperor was obliged to post sentinels to guard the vacant city from robbers 
and housebreakers. 


The Actian games, celebrated at Rome every four years, were particularly 
magnificent. The first time (28) Augustus and Agrippa themselves managed 
the festivities and offered the populace spectacles of the most varied 
character. First a race ridden by boys and men of the highest families ; then 
gymnastic contests in a wooden stadium which the emperor had caused to 
be set up on the Field of Mars ; while at the end prisoners of war were 
forced to exhibit to the people the spectacle of a mortal combat of 
gladiators. In later times the highest priestly colleges in Rome took charge 
of these games in rotation. 


In his detailed narrative Augustus assigns the first place to the combats of 
gladiators, which he exhibited sometimes in his own name and sometimes 
in the names of his sons and grandsons ; and in eight battles of this sort 
some ten thousand gladiators were engaged. Women were not absolutely 
excluded from among the spectators, but they were only allowed to watch 
the bloodshed from the topmost places. Augustus also abrogated the 
inhuman custom that none but the victors might leave the arena alive. 


He endeavoured to check the excessive fondness for these cruel sports by 
forbidding officials to give gladiatorial shows instead of the usual theatrical 
or circus performances when they entered upon office, as had been done, 
for example, by the sediles of the plebs in the year 42. Certain members of 
the aristocracy who were notorious for their bloodthirsty tastes, like 
Domitius 
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Ahenobarbus, were first privately admonished, and, when that proved of no 
avail, their cruel gladiatorial fights were prohibited by an imperial edict. 


Large troops of gladiators constituted a grave menace to the public peace, 
as had been proved, not only by the Gladiators’ War, but in the case of the 
gladiators of Decimus Brutus and M. Antonius. Accordingly in the year 22 
an edict appeared to the effect that combats of gladiators were only to be 
arranged with the permission of the senate and not oftener than twice a year, 
and at the same time the number of contesting pairs was limited to sixty. Of 
course this did not diminish the popularity of these combats nor the interest 
of the populace in the combatants. It was an event when two veterans, each 
of whom had often conquered and slain his opponent, were at last pitted 
against each other for the decisive combat, or when a well-known gladiator 
had fought his way through and proceeded to hang up his victorious 
weapons in the temple of Hercules. 


In later days the emperor Tiberius scorned to make himself popular by these 
means. But as the passion of the people for gladiatorial exhibitions did not 
wane they became a matter of private speculation. A freedman of small 
means erected a wooden amphitheatre for his shows at Fidenae, but it was 
so badly built that it collapsed beneath the crowds of spectators who had 
flocked thither, most of them from Rome. After this accident the senate 
decreed that no one should give such performances unless he could prove 
that he was possessed of a certain fortune. 


Wrestling matches of the sort so popular among the Greeks were not 
altogether unknown, but were only arranged three times by Augustus in the 
course of his long reign. Wooden stages were erected on the Field of Mars, 
and the most famous athletes were invited to Rome. Gly-con of Pergamus, 
whose unconquered fist was celebrated not by his epitaph alone but also by 
Horace, was probably of the number. 


The emperor followed these contests with peculiar interest. The Greeks had 
perfected boxing according to all the rules of the science ; in Italy, on the 
other hand, it had retained more of its indigenous character. Augustus was 
in the habit of occasionally allowing the champions of the two nations to 
measure their strength against one another, but personally he was on the 
side of the Latin boxers, whether more or less schooled. When a harmless 
street fight broke out in any part of Rome, the emperor used to delight in 
the mighty blows which his countrymen dealt. 


Roman Gladiator 
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The emperor strove, though without lasting success, to keep women aloof 
from the brutal boxing matches. If the populace wanted to see boxers he 
yielded to their wishes, but he appointed the early morning hours for the 
contest and forbade women to go to the theatre before ten o’clock in the 
morning. 


More popular still were the wild-beast hunts, of which Augustus arranged 
six-and-twenty, in which thirty-five hundred African lions and other wild 
animals were slain. Great was the difficulty of capturing and transporting 
these rare and dangerous animals ; but greater still, it may be, the amount of 
care and money expended on the elaboration of the scenery. The Spaniards 
regard their bull-fights as a direct continuation of the wild-beast shows of 
antiquity ; the splendour of the mise en scene has survived to modern days, 
but the demands made by an ancient public in the matter of decoration and 
machinery were incomparably greater. In most cases gladiators were 
obliged to fight the dangerous animals, but occasionally criminals fell 
victims to them. Strabo, for example, saw the dreaded robber chieftain, 
Selurus, “the son of Etna,” hurled from a lofty scaffold that suddenly 
collapsed beneath him into the arena at Rome, where he fell straight into the 
lion’s cage that had been placed below. 


The bloody battles of the gladiators on land found a counterpart in a 
tremendous sea fight which Augustus, following the example of the 
dictator, arranged quite close to Rome in the year 2. He caused a lake to be 
dug in the plain between the slopes of Janiculum and the bank of the Tiber, 
eighteen hundred feet long by twelve hundred wide, on which thirty large 
warships and many smaller ones, manned by three thousand (or possibly six 
thousand) gladiators, represented a sea fight of the time of the Persian wars. 
Ovid describes the gorgeous spectacle as an eyewitness : 


” Then when Caesar of late showed forth to the people Ships of Persia and 
Athens, a type of the terrible sea fight, Hither came youths from the two 
seas and hither came maidens, And to the capital flocked all that dwelt in 
the earth.” 


The lake was not supplied with water from the neighbouring Tiber, but 
Augustus built a special aqueduct (Aqua Augusta Alsietina) which brought 
water from the Alsietine and Sabatine lakes (Lago di Martignano and L. de 
Bracciano) to the Janiculum. The Romans were so spoiled by the beautiful 
spring-water of their aqueducts that Augustus never thought of carrying the 
water of these two lakes right across to the city on the other bank of the 
river, but the work was so substantial that it outlasted its original purpose. 
The emperor allowed the possessors of fields and gardens in the vicinity to 
make use of the water, which was not to be compared with that of the other 
aqueducts in the city. 


The lake formed the centre of a little wood which the emperor presented to 
the Roman people in the name of his grandsons Lucius and Cams. Although 
he never arranged another sea fight on this lake, it was not filled up but was 
used by other emperors for maritime spectacles, in accordance with its 
original purpose. 


Races and Tlieatricals 


The ordinary performances in the theatre and circus, such as officials were 
required to arrange when they took office, were arranged by Augustus four 
times in his own name and twenty -three times in the names of other 

persons. Races in the circus, in particular, had been in vogue from very old 
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times and enjoyed a high degree of popularity. It is true that the enthusiasm 
of the people did not reach the culminating point till the latter days of the 
empire, but the germ and rudiment was there even in republican times, and 
the age of Augustus did its fair share towards developing it. Epitaphs were 
not yet composed on the victors, like the row aovs aywvas alu>v \a\iJaei of 
subsequent centuries, but the interest and enthusiasm were spreading to 
wider circles. The prizes which rewarded the winners of the various races 
were valuable, and an exact record was kept of the first, second, and third 
prizes carried off by a famous charioteer in different years. There were 
originally only two parties in the circus, the whites and the reds, but the 
greens and the blues appear to have been added by the time of Augustus ; or 
so it seems probable from inscriptions which, though they bear no date, yet 
form part of a large find of this period. 


Even private individuals (e.g., a relative of the famous jurist Ateius Capito) 
were beginning to keep racing stables with a numerous staff. His slaves and 
freedmen formed a life-insurance association in which Vipsanius Agrippa 
also insured his servants of the same class. The Trojan riding matches 
which the sons of aristocratic families, including that of the emperor, 
repeatedly exhibited under Augustus have already been mentioned. 


Theatrical performances are mentioned in the emperor’s enumeration, but 
recede very much into the background as being quite commonplace ; they 
were mainly the affair of newly elected officials, but Augustus himself had 


plays acted in all sorts of places — the Forum, the Amphitheatre, and even 
on temporary stages in the streets and squares of the capital, in every 
language spoken in Rome, Latin and Greek being of course the chief. Every 
play-giver desired to offer the populace something quite unique. The 
dictator had even allowed a Roman knight to appear on the stage, and his 
son followed his example until it was interdicted by a decree of the senate. 


Augustus purposely abstained from increasing the number of ordinary and 
regular festivals to any great extent. The Secular games, of which we shall 
speak presently, naturally do not come under this head, as do the district 
games, associated with the new subdivision of the capital. We have already 
mentioned the games commemorative of the victory of Actium ; the martial 
games were added later in commemoration of the solemn dedication of the 
magnificent temple of Mars in 2 B.C. 


To the innovations of the empire also belong the votive games for the re- 
turn of the emperor from Gaul and Spain in the years 13 B.C. and 7 B.C.; 
also votive games for the welfare of Augustus which were arranged every 
four years by the great colleges of priests in compliance with a decree of the 
senate. 


The example of Rome soon found imitators in the capitals of the provinces ; 
sometimes it was the emperor himself who instituted games there, 
sometimes prominent citizens who had received or hoped to receive some 
post of honour. The number of games held in honour of Augustus was very 
great, especially in the Greek cities. In Naples the imperial games were 
celebrated in the same fashion as the Olympic games, in commemoration of 
the visit of Augustus in the year 14 a.d. 


NOVUM SECTTLCM — THE NEW BIRTH FOR ROME 


Even as in the life of the individual there are often moments when he 
remembers with grief and yearning the golden days of childhood, so in the 
development of nations there are periods when the best minds of the nation 
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dream of a past golden age, in which both the crime and the progress which 
have come to pass in the course of historical development were unknown. 
The farther the nation is from a primitive condition and the more strongly 
its members feel the drawbacks of civilisation, the brighter are the colours 
in which they paint the innocent joys of an earlier state of things to which 
violence and rapine were as yet strangers. 


The generation which had grown to manhood during the civil wars had of 
necessity accustomed itself to horrors which are spared to those who grow 
up in times of order. All the more vividly did they dream of a happy and 
primitive age in the distant past ; for none feels a greater enthusiasm for 
peace than those who have had to endure the evils of war. 


Since the battle of Actium the civil wars were happily at an end; for nearly 
half a generation Rome had enjoyed the blessings of peace and the new 
constitution which Augustus had given her. The emperor had often 
announced his resolve to retire into private life, but had always allowed 
himself to be persuaded not to carry it out because the welfare of the state 
forbade it ; he alone seemed to guarantee peace and safety, his rule seemed 
inseparable from domestic tranquillity, and the man who desired the one 
could not but desire the other. The emperor strove to keep this single idea in 
fresh variations constantly in mind among the Romans, and those honours 
pleased him best which gave public expression to this feeling. The senate, 
on the emperor’s return had dedicated the altar of the imperial peace. The 
poets, each after his fashion, sang the praises of peace and order : 


” Fealty, peace itself, and honour, and the ancient Moral awe, the long- 
forgotten virtue, Now dares to return, it approaches, its horn Full of 
blessing.” 


There was, however, a danger that the rising generation might soon come to 
accept the benefits of peace as a matter of course, without definitely 


realising to whom they owed these blessings, and it was therefore desirable 
to keep in remembrance among the emperor’s contemporaries the difference 
between the unquiet past and the blissful present, and to give official 
recognition to the fact that the period of civil war was over and that a 
century of peace and prosperity had taken its place. 


Such turming-points imply an invitation to take a backward glance and to 
reckon the sum of development up to this point. So had a poet done at the 
end of the previous century : 


” How fair, O man, with thy palm-branches Standest thou in the century’s 
decline,” etc. 


The Rome of the period was also to take a backward glance. 


As the senate had solemnly marked the end of the wars by closing the 
temple of Janus, so Augustus desired to mark the end of the period of 
reorganisation and reconstitution by an imposing symbolical act. Even the 
ordinary Roman census was not a mere counting up of the people ; it was a 
reconstitution of the ranks of Roman citizenship, and if this tedious and 
toilsome preparatory labour were to attain legal validity, it must find its 
ratification and consummation in a final act in which the whole nation 
should be purified with the most solemn religious rites and commended to 
the propitious gods for the future. Similarly Augustus had been at work 
since the year 29 on a reorganisation of Rome, which was finally declared 
complete in the year 17 by a mighty lustrum, the Secular Festival. 
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The idea, and probably the name, of the seculum is not Roman but Etruscan 
; at least, up to the present time no one has succeeded in discovering any 
plausible Roman etymology for the word. The seculum is probably of 
Etruscan origin, like the other elements of chronology among the Romans. 
This devout nation, which understood as no other did how to inquire into 
and interpret the will of the gods, fancied that it had learned that the deity 
did not merely declare to men the ordinary divisions of time into months 
and years by the path and the varying appearance of moon and sun, but that 
apart from these there were longer periods in the life of nations which the 
gods had appointed, and of which they revealed the beginning and the end 
to the generations of men by manifest tokens. Such a period is that in which 
one generation dies out and a new one arises, and it therefore extends from 
the birth to the death of a man who may be taken as the representative of his 
generation. When the last man died who was born at the beginning of the 
first seculum, then the second began ; and, as the duration of human life 
seldom exceeds the hundredth year, a new seculum commonly commenced 
at the end of this period. It did not, however, of necessity last for exactly a 
hundred years ; on the contrary, there had been one of 123 years in length, 
another of 118, etc. ; but the Etruscans reckoned their seculum 
approximately at 100 years. When therefore the miraculous signs ensued, 
mortals realised that in the counsels of the gods the end was at hand, and 
hastened to propitiate the omens by sacrifices and games. In misfortune, 
men learned to take special heed of the omens of the gods, for they longed 
for the opportunity of concluding the unfavourable period and beginning a 
new one, free from ill-fortune and evil presage. 


This grand wisdom of the Etruscans, which looked beyond the limits of 
human life, made a profound impression on their pupils, the Romans, and 
was transferred to Rome with the rest of the augural discipline. The family 
of the Valerii is said to have been the one to introduce this cult into Rome, 
for themselves alone in the first instance, and not as yet in the name of the 
state. One of the ancestors of this family, it was said, had come to Rome 
from his home in the land of the Sabines to propitiate the evil omens which 
disturbed him there. He came down the Tiber with his sick children till he 
reached the vicinity of Rome, and there, where the Field of Mars is 
narrowest, near the bank of the Tiber, was formerly a spot noted for 
volcanic phenomena, hot springs, and subterranean fire — the so-called 
Tarentum. The sick children were cured by the water of the neighbouring 
spring, and twenty feet below the surface of the ground the father found a 
primitive altar to the infernal gods, to whom he gave thanks for the 
miraculous cure 
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by sacrifices, games, and lectisternia. A descendant of his is said to have 
been one P. Valerius Publicola, who, as consul in the first year of the 
republic (509) repeated these games of his family cult in the name and for 
the welfare of the state of Rome. It was essential to the secular theory of 
later generations that so important an epoch as the end of the monarchy and 
the beginning of the republic should have been marked by public secular 
games. 


The next secular games were also said to have been celebrated by another 
Valerius, who was consul in the year 449, after the fall of the decemvirs; 
and about a hundred years later the third secular games had to be 
celebrated, which, according to the records of the quindecemviri, was again 


done by a consul of the house of the Valerii in the year 346, though no one 
else knows anything about such a celebration and it was not counted in the 
series of republican secular games. For according to Valerius Antias, the 
third secular games were celebrated in the year 249, at the time of the First 
Punic War ; and the fourth — whether they were held in the year 149 or 146 
— mark the end of that memorable period. For a theory had taken shape 
among Roman antiquaries and historical students, of whose number was 
even a man of the erudition of Varro, that the seculum must always be a 
hundred years long, and for the sake of this theory the games, which on 
contemporary authority were held in the year 146, were put three years 
earlier. A hundred years later Varro’s authority on all such matters was at its 
zenith, and it sufficed to fix the next celebration for the year 49. ” But 
instead of the celebration came the end ; for this was the year at the 
beginning of which Caesar crossed the Rubicon, and with that began the 
mortal agony of the republic. What commenced was not a new seculum for 
the republic, but a new order of things.” (Mommsen in Die Nation, 1891.) 


The civil wars which ensued and seemed to develop one out of another in 
endless sequence, might, perhaps, have stifled the hope of peace in Italy, 
but not the longing for it. An iron age had dawned instead of the golden. 


The dictator did in truth seem to succeed in exorcising the demons of 
discord and discontent. But this hope proved illusory on the ides of March. 
Soon afterwards the star of the Julii was seen at Rome, and seemed, as was 
at first hoped, to be the long-desired divine token that was to inaugurate a 
better time. An Etruscan haruspex proclaimed to the assembled people that 
the ninth seculum (according to the Etruscans) was coming to an end and 
the tenth beginning. 


But the augur died immediately after ; a sign that his words were not indeed 
false but premature, according to the will of the gods. Nowhere did any 
likelihood of permanent amelioration present itself, but the yearning 
remained and hardly ever found stronger expression than in the wretched 
years that followed the murder of Csesar. It was strengthened by Sibylline 
oracles, which were privately circulated and kept faith in the happy future 
alive. Since the oracle could not lie, it was, perhaps, nothing but miscalcu- 
lations and vain hopes of men, in the year 49, which had anticipated too 


soon the dawn of a new age ; and perhaps the seculum should be reckoned 
at 110 years and not 100 — it takes but little to revive hope. In the year 43 
no less a person than Varro announced to the anxious world of his day that 
this was the correct estimate ; 440 years after the first celebration the fourth 
Roman seculum was declining to its close, and then a new birth would 
usher in the new age. But Rome still hoped in vain. Misery increased, and 
with it the excitement spread into the widest circles. In the year 40 Asinius 
Pollio was consul, a man of honourable character 
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and highly educated, who endeavoured to avoid the arbitrary usurpations of 
other rulers. In the circumstances of the time, not the boldest imagination 
ventured to dream that he might bring back the golden age. But Asinius was 
at that time expecting the birth of a son ; perhaps this son was destined by 
fate to do so ; and a contemporary poet greets the coming deliverer with the 
most ardent longings. In later days Virgil, with better reasons, fixed his 
hopes and desires upon the emperor. 


The opportunity of holding secular games in the latter half of the last 
century before Christ had thus passed by unused, and it was a very difficult 
matter to prove that Augustus was entitled to hold such a celebration. This 
hard and thankless task fell to the share of the famous jurist Ateius Capito, 
who acquitted himself skilfully enough to make the will of his master 
possible in theory. The chronology of Roman history has suffered violence 
at many hands before and after the time of Ateius Capito, but hardly ever 
more than at the time of the secular games of Augustus. 


A comet, so readily connected by the popular imagination with the end of 
the world, appears to have decided the old question as to the turning-point 
of the longed-for cosmic period. It might indeed seem as though the gods 
themselves had declared their will ; for at the beginning of the year 17 an 
extraordinarily bright comet was visible at Rome, with a long tail pointing 
from south to north. This was of course the star of the Julian gens, which 
Rome had not seen since the terrible year of 44. That which the youthful 
Csesar had then undertaken with almost superhuman courage for the sake of 


avenging his father was now finished, and the age of strife was over. At that 
time the red glow of the comet had portended blood and civil wars ; the 
second appearance of the Julian star, after the expiation of the crime, was a 
sign that the beginning of the new age was close at hand. 


The memoirs of the emperor show what great stress he laid upon the 
appearance of the star of the year 44, and the coins of the empire struck 
soon after 17 testify to the impression made upon him and his 
contemporaries by the supposed return of the star of the Julian gens. It was 
greeted as the long-desired and manifest divine sign of the end of the iron 
age and the commencement of the golden. 


Hence we see that the appearance of the star only gave the decision in the 
last resort. That which had long been in the air, that which was perhaps 
already beginning to evaporate, suddenly condensed into tangible shape 
under the influence of this divine manifestation ; Augustus resolved not to 
let the moment pass unused, but to celebrate the long-expected fifth secular 
games, which were associated with the hope of a new birth for Rome.& 


LITERATURE OF THE GOLDEN AGE 


With the formation of the monarchy coincides a second revival of Roman 
literature, which can only be partly attributed to the new administration, as 
the leaders were born under the republic and grew up amidst the struggles 
for the monarchy. This period does not differ so much from the literature of 
the period of free government as might seem at first sight. For that 
peculiarly characteristic penetration by the Greek spirit which extended 
even to that manifestation of it which was least worthy of imitation, namely 
the Alexandrian, had been already in existence, and the refined elaboration 
of the language for poetical purposes, its charm and lightness, its beauty 
and 
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merit, are already perceptible in the time of Terence, though in a very 
different fashion. 


The great revolution which was taking place before their eyes had a far less 
disastrous effect on the poets of this time than might have been expected, 
and if the lamentations of the civil war are heard everywhere, it is, 
nevertheless, rather the ideas of universal peace and the greatness of the 
Roman power which determine the pervading key-note. It is true that if we 
look for the originality, power, and simplicity which are so irresistible in 
Greek literature, we shall be very much disappointed; for they are no more 
to be found in the literary creations than in the political. And for these 
defects the number of productions can offer no amends. The thought of 
writing for a large public, the entire Latin West, must have had an inspiring 
effect on an author, as it of course decided the whole conception and 
direction of literary compositions ; the provinces took a more and more ac- 
tive share in them ; on the other hand, in this field a kind of substitute was 
offered for the lack of political activity ; it was a matter of course that 
authorship was harmless and accommodated itself to the ruling system, or 


else entered into a dangerous opposition to it. Partisan writing existed 
during the active political struggles of Rome even under the republic ; but 
now sunshine and light were too unequally divided, and the frankness 
which was forbidden during the lifetime of the rulers indemnified itself 
after their death by bitterness and calumny. 


The really higher styles of poetry, such as drama and epic, entirely died out. 
It was not as if this had been caused by the change in the government, for 
even in the time of the republic little originality or creative power had been 
shown in these directions. All that was now produced was borrowed 
entirely from the past. Rhetoric, metrics, and careful diction were all that 
could be added to it, and a beautiful, refined, and elegant form became the 
criterion according to which the age judged both literary and artistic 
productions. It was to such matters as these that the attention of the judges 
who decided concerning the admission of the poets into the national library 
was mainly directed. 


We have no adequate information regarding the dramatic poetry of the 
Augustan period, for everything which won the applause of contemporaries 
has been lost. What has been preserved to us from this period, namely the 
tragedies handed down to us under the name of Seneca, has all the faults 
which a depraved taste brings with it ; sensational plots and scenes based on 
sensual and sentimental emotions ; figures without life, but of many words 
and speeches ; a treatment without knowledge of dramatic technicalities ; 
and yet withal a harmony of words and verses, highly polished versification 
and diction, and the whole magnificent apparatus belonging to the schools 
of rhetoric in periods, antitheses, similes, and plays upon words. It is 
decidedly to the credit of the lower classes if they turned away from these 
dramas, leaving them to the lifeless declamatory exercises of the so-called 
educated classes, and in so far as the taste for the drama still existed, 
preferred to amuse themselves with a simpler entertainment and the familiar 
pieces of the older poets, which had long ceased to be sufficiently refined 
and elegant for people of cultivation. 


Nor did the epic produce anything really great. Virgil (P. Vergilius Maro, 
born on the 15th of October, 70 B.C., died the 22nd of September, 19 B.C.) 
did indeed make an attempt to create a national epic in the JEneid. But it is 


no more genuine than its fundamental idea of connecting the founder of the 
new empire with the father of Italian civilisation. Virgil studied under 
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the Alexandrians and all that was to be learned he learned. He created the 
language and the verse structure which remained the standard for many 
centuries, so long as and wherever Latin poetry was cultivated. The form is 
throughout noble, and the poet was thoroughly acquainted with Homer and 
the Greek epic poets, nor is it without taste that he, as a man of learning, has 
drawn on this treasure ; his ideas are pure and noble and he had learned to 
know his country and the legends of his forefathers better than many before 
or any after him, so that a certain national colouring is to be found in his 
work. But there was one thing which he did not possess ; the creative genius 
which divines rightly in the choice of subject and arranges and treats its 
material with a light but master hand ; as the subject was ill-chosen, so the 
poet never felt any hearty enthusiasm for it ; everything has been thought 
out and very coldly and soberly thought out ; beautiful pictures and striking 
comparisons are indeed presented ; but they are sentimental and studied, 
and often look strange in their setting. 


In the first place the hero is no hero, and the Roman patricians of even the 
time of the Scipios would have been revolted by this weakling who is feeble 
and sentimental like the poet himself, and not much more than a puppet in 
the hands of his divine mother. Such a weak figure gives no opportunity for 
strength in the treatment, which is accordingly languid, and the twelve 
cantos are spun out with monotonous tedium, so that to every one 
acquainted with Homer the reading of them is a mere task to be got through 
somehow. And if, from the standpoint of learning, the language and verses 
seem irreproachable, classical, and even worthy of imitation, all pleasure in 
them is lost by the fact that we are continually aware of the trouble and 
labour which they cost the poet. 


It is characteristic of the times that Virgil possessed a canonical 
consideration with high and low, and poets and prose writers vied with one 
another to steal from him. From this fact we may guess the rest, and the loss 
in this field which has been recorded can have been no great one. 


But how rapidly literature declined at the end of the period is clearly shown 
by the epic of M. Anmeus Lucanus, the Pharsalia. This poem was produced 
in the reign of Nero, and it is difficult to decide whether the choice of 
subject or his treatment of it deserves the greater censure. The hero of the 
poem is Pompey, the Pompey of the civil wars, a figure so little poetical 
that a more unfortunate selection could scarcely have been made ; with the 
utmost poetical license even without any anxiety to keep to the facts there 
was nothing to be made of the subject. That the civil wars in themselves 
might be capable of being made the subject of an epic is indisputable ; it is 
equally indisputable that this could be done only by a poetic talent of the 
first order. But even Lucan could do it in his way, though he is no poet but a 
scholar of the school of the rhetoricians and the Stoa. As in the school of 
rhetorics the energy of the scholar signalised and exhausted itself in 
individual feats of ingenuity, so the poem is divided into a number of scenes 
without much connection, but distinguished by a soaring imagination, 
sounding verses, and pompous tirades, and of course with many learned 
accessories, without which neither a great nor a small poem was 
conceivable in that period. Besides this haste, uneasiness, and want of 
discretion are everywhere apparent, and these, too, belong to the time. On 
the whole it may be said that this poetry is a true reflection of the society in 
which it originated, and if we had epics by Seneca they might probably 
resemble those of his nephew. Of such models there could not fail to be 
imitations ; the attempts even extended to the schools, and the editing of the 
Iliad may 
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well have been the work of industrious scholars, who knew something of 
Greek and had learned to imitate their Virgil. 


Virgil had already directed his attention to the didactic poem, and the G- 
eorgics are in their way his best creation. Didactic poetry is not approached 
with the same expectation as in the case of the higher kinds of poetry, and it 
is scarcely possible to draw the line between instruction and amusement. 
When the existence of this monstrosity has once been justified it must be 
allowed a certain amount of free play. Virgil had here the great advantage of 
dealing with a subject in which he was really interested and into whose 
treatment he put his whole heart. A deep feeling for nature and really 
genuine human sympathy with the subject, which are precisely what is 
nowhere to be perceived in the Mneid, occasionally break forth in the poem 
on agriculture. An artificial shepherd’s life, much like the idyls of the 
eighteenth century, is delineated in the Eclogues, and its unreality is only 
surpassed by Calpurnius, an imitator of the age of Nero. 


Whilst the didactic poem proper received no further attention worth noting 
during this period, the elegy was successfully dealt with. In Albius Tibullus 
(54-19 B.C.) it even acquired a characteristic, one might almost say more 
national form than is the case with its other representatives. 


In his elegies, Tibullus is as essentially free from the Greek influence as is 
conceivable in an age which was steeped in Hellenism ; he treated the few 
themes, which are to be found in his poems, entirely from the human 
standpoint, and it is only by this means that he tries to affect the reader. The 
sameness which is easily produced in such works — love and sentimental 
sorrows are constantly recurring — he has successfully avoided by an 
extraordinary elegance and charm of treatment. The reader willingly 
follows the dreamy thought of the poet without blaming him for having led 
him rather into a world of dreams than into one of living and strong feeling. 


The productions of S. Propertius (49-15 B.C.) are already much inferior. He 
also had true feeling, and the thoughts which it awakened in him are for the 
greater part not borrowed from his models. But it is overloaded with the 
learned accessories of Alexandrian learning, and the deep feelings of the 
poet are unduly thrust into the background by blatant mythological 
embellishments. 


Far more splendid and brilliant is the talent of Ovid (P. Ovidius Naso, 43 
B.C. -17 a.d.) who cultivated a wonderful borderland between didactic and 


elegiac poetry. But all his poems have one trait in common, although the 
Metamorphoses and Fasti may differ from the amatory poems, the Tristia 
and the Heroides; they, for the first time, display in a more and more 
decided fashion the arts of the schools of the rhetoricians. 


Ovid was a talented poet, to whom verses and thoughts came rapidly and 
without difficulty, but he was entirely wanting in depth of feeling. Even the 
poems, which came most from his heart, those laments which he sang in his 
banishment at inhospitable Tomi, scarcely arouse true sympathy, for the 
intrinsic unreality from which the poetry of Ovid suffers even here forces 
itself upon the reader. He recognised the conditions of the new monarchy 
unreservedly, and no poet is so well qualified as he to give us a picture of 
the views and manner of thought of the circle which surrounded the 
imperial house. Sensuality and pleasure are the scarlet threads which run 
through the O vidian poems, and the pain which tortures him in banishment 
is entirely the effect of being shut out from the luxurious way of life which 
prevailed in those circles whose conversations and intrigues were the very 
life of his poetry. 
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The satire also, that most characteristic production of the national spirit of 
Rome, was now cultivated in a fashion partly original by Horace (Q. 
Horatius Flaccus, born on the 8th of December, 65 B.C., died on the 27th of 
November, 6 B.C.). Deep feeling or an effective comprehension of the 
times, its weaknesses and duties, would be sought for in vain, for the salons 
of the Augustan period no longer possessed these qualities, and it is a 
picture of the conversations of the salons that has been bequeathed to us in 
the Horatian satires. Some gossip of a higher or lower order, for the most 
part in a seemly though piquant form which seldom becomes real malice, 
forms the subject-matter of all the poems which have come down to us. The 
poet rises to a higher level in the didactic epistles, of which those of the 
second book, with their exhortations to the study of Greek models and their 
tasteful and striking aesthetic reflections, belong to the chief productions of 


the time ; and in ripeness and clearness of judgment, careful polish and 
clear arrangement, they leave all others far behind them. Greatly inferior to 
the satires are the partly satirical Upodes, in which the personal element is 
too prominent, and in which the poet betrays great want of self-restraint and 
taste. 


After Horace, the satire, such as he conceived it, found no imitator ; the 
period which followed brought with it too many conflicts to allow mildness 
and tolerance to find a place. The preaching of morals is carried into the 
domain of poetry ; A. Persius Flaccus, the only representative of this class 
of writing, gives us a very poor idea of the age if it really regarded him as a 
Satirist ; but we are scarcely justified in drawing this conclusion, since at the 
most he met with approbation only from the ranks of the opposition. It is 
the same taste, which Lucan represents, transferred to the satire ; the 
arrogance and self-sufficiency of an adept belonging to a circle of noble 
stoics, who had scarcely got beyond the scholar’s bench, hollow pathos, 
rhetorical ornamentation, versified expoundings of the stoic popular 
morality. Persius lacked practically all the attributes of a poet. A mediocre 
performance which might be reckoned as a satire was the Translation into 
the Society of G-ourds of the deified Claudius (fDivi Claudius 
Ap>okolokyntosis), a petty, revengeful pamphlet against the unfortunate 
prince, prepared moreover after his death. The dazzling wit with which the 
poet strikes at gods and men might have elicited approval in his own day ; 
but the reader’s uppermost feeling will always be that this satire sprang 
from miserable cowardice and perfidious flattery. 


The only really intellectual work of a satirical character that this period 
produced was the satires of Petronius, written in the reign of Nero. No other 
work so clearly bears the stamp of its time. At least the poor philosophy, 
which most of the poets have collected from their philosophical 
compendiums and their rhetorical exercises, has no part in this work, 
although the laboured and superficial culture of the time clings to its author 
throughout. The source of his wisdom is life. To him, man is the crown of 
creation, and he has studied him in all phases and degrees ; what exists 
beside man has only interest for him inasmuch as it can serve to beautify 
human life and make it agreeable. Happiness and enjoyment are the 
watchword of the whole work, not in the coarsely material sense such as it 


is embodied in Trimalchio and his fellows, but a life which, while it is 
seasoned with all material joys, is also ennobled by all the contributions of 
art and cultivation. A rich and varied experience of life gives this work its 
great value ; the age is reflected even to the most minute niceties of its 
language. Inventive power, description of detail, humour, and a fine irony, 
as well as an uncommonly skilful treatment, secure for some parts of these 
satires the praise of a master 
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work ; and if the frivolous and lascivious tone did not always bring us back 
to the court of Nero and the doings of the time, we might think that in this 
we had before us a model of the best age. Especially characteristic is the 
fine understanding of Greek art and culture, and the enthusiasm for Latin 
poetry, which expresses itself partly by means of a peculiar skill in 
versification and brilliancy of colouring, partly in bitter mockery of the 
affectations of contemporary poets and their dull, spiritless, and senseless 
exaggerations. The poet always preserves elegance and purity of language ; 
when he goes out of his way to attain it, his good taste preserves him from 
errors, and that same taste also disclosed to him the cause and effect of the 
decline of rhetoric. 


Only one quality is wanting in Petronius ; like the Casanova literature of 
our own and the preceding century, his work has no moral purpose. “Esop’s 
fables were now also put into Latin, for Phsedrus, often without a complete 
understanding of the original, in somewhat clumsy verses and with feeble 
wit, arranged the Greek fables for school and home use amongst the 
Romans. The satirical point of the different pieces is now almost entirely 
incomprehensible to us in our ignorance of conditions in the city of Rome. 


The lyric proper was far the most popular form of poetry under the empire ; 
for every one thought himself called upon to write songs and occasional 
verses. We gain some notion of this style of poetry from Horace. In his 
poems he chronicles the political measures of Augustus as well as the love 


affairs and social doings of himself and his friends. But whilst in the 
accounts of the latter it is frequently impossible to decide how much is fact, 
how much poetry, and, at times, imitation of his Greek models, — since so 
little true life beats through them, — in the former there is something at 
least which is in harmony with its subject. The poet has a firm and strong 
feeling for the greatness and honour of Rome, if perhaps he does not always 
see it in the true light ; this gives some of his poems a colouring of truth and 
of a deep, sincere feeling. 


Dependence on the Greeks of the best age could scarcely have been greater 
; in diction and versification he is most careful ; but that subtle relation 
between the language and the sense, which was indispensable in the Greek 
models, has been abandoned ; tricks of versification have determined the 
form and expression more frequently than poetic impulse and spontaneous 
feeling. 


But that all poetic creation and feeling were not entirely wanting to the age 
is shown by the numerous small poetic productions found on tomb-stones. 
Here true human feeling still revealed itself, and found an expression which 
speaks to the heart and is often deeply affecting. It is the same with the 
smaller poems in the Latin anthology ; of course the ideas are not great and 
imposing any more than were the occasions which gave rise to them. But 
this much may be gathered from them, that the language of poetry could 
still appeal to the heart, and purity and correctness were still adhered to. Of 
the spread of poetic activity we can scarcely form too vast an idea ; the 
study of poetry was now an essential part of education, and since Asinius 
Pollio had introduced the custom of public readings, there was an audience 
for every individual aspirant. And if the decline of the art of poetry was to 
be brought about, this impulse would have effected it more surely than the 
principate whose influence on the decline of the art may be only too easily 
and willingly overestimated. 


With the empire there came a change in the writing of history, inasmuch as 
freedom of thought and judgment was limited by the despotic rule, 
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and the door was flung open to flattery and calumny ; and in individual 
reigns it might have been dangerous to relate the history of the republic or 
of former emperors. But these circumstances alone cannot explain the 
insignificance of historical writing any more than the removal of the centre 
of politics to the imperial cabinet. 


The Romans have really never possessed histories in the true sense of the 
term, and consequently there was at this period no room for any 
considerable damage to that species of composition. T. Livius (59 B.C. -17 
a.d.) affords distinct evidence of this. In his own time he received 
unqualified admiration and in subsequent ages his name sheltered itself 
behind that of history ; in the later days of the empire his prestige 
continually increased, and finally almost the only works in Latin dealing 
with the period of the republic and the triumvirate, and the beginnings of 
the Augustan era, are transcripts and excerpts from his writings. Augustus 
offered no exception to the opinion of the day ; although he called him a 
Pompeian, he not only granted him all conceivable freedom, but on all 
occasions testified his personal esteem for him. And yet Livy is no 
historian. He undertook the formidable task of writing a complete history of 
the Roman state up to his time, but in consequence of its formidable 
compass the work was necessarily unsuccessful, as older works were often 
wanting, and Livy had not the ability to turn the existing material to 
account. 


Every Roman historian had great difficulties to encounter with regard to the 
period of antiquity, and this extended more or less to the time of Sulla. 
Down to a certain period, patriotism required adherence to a traditional 
form which could not stand investigation ; for other epochs the Greeks, 
especially Polybius, had formed a conception which had acquired a 
canonical value. Only critical judgment and a general scheme of treatment 
on a grand scale could have been effective ; but Livy was not the man for 
this. 


To him history was another name for the arranging of annalistic reports 
which he put together ; the most obvious contradictions were rejected, and a 
certain system introduced into the chronology and adhered to as far as 


might be without too great scrupulousness ; where he had older authors of 
merit, such as Polybius, to draw upon, his work was benefited ; where this 
was not the case, he did not scruple to combine accounts essentially 
contradictory. He considered his principal office to be delineation, not 
arrangement, investigation, and criticism, and the rhetorical elaboration 
made up, in the eyes of the reader, for the want of exactness and a definite 
conception./ 


merivale’s estimate of livy 


It was in the schools of rhetoric, we may believe, that Livy learned that 
indifference to historical accuracy, that sacrifice of the substance to the 
form of truth, which has cast so fatal a shade over the lustre of his immortal 
work. As a friend of the ancient oligarchy, and an aristocrat in prejudices 
and temper, it seems improbable that he would have carried his Roman 
history down to his own times, had he not submitted to throw a veil over his 
sentiments, and made his book such as Augustus himself might sanction for 
the perusal of his subjects. The emperor, indeed, is said to have called him a 
Pompeian, and to have complained of the colours in which he portrayed the 
men of the opposite side ; but this could only have been in jest ; the favour 
in which he was held by the courtiers of the empire, and his being suffered 
to assist the studies of the young prince, Claudius 
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Germanicus, show that he was not seriously regarded as a disaffected 
politician. The scorn which Livy heaps on the tribunes and demagogues, 
and his ignorant contempt for the plebs, evince the leaning of his mind to 
the side of the nobility. But these are obviously the views of the rhetorician 
rather than of the historian ; and Augustus, tribune and demagogue as he 
was, could distinguish between the hollow commonplaces of a perverted 
education and the stern judgment of a genuine conviction. The loss of all 
the latter portions of this extensive work must be deplored for the number 
of facts it has swept into oblivion ; but the facts would have been valuable 


rather from the inferences which modern science might deduce from them, 
than from the light in which the author would himself have placed them. 
Livy, taking the pen in middle life, and continuing to pour forth his volumes 
in interminable succession, perhaps to the end of his long career, — for 
born in the year 59 B.C., he died in 17 A.D., — left it still apparently 
unfinished, at the close of his hundred and forty-second book, and with the 
demise of Drusus Germanicus.1 It may be conjectured that the latter 
portions of the work were overtaken by the garrulity of old age, and were 
suffered to fall into oblivion from their want of political or literary value. 


It is in the earlier books, however, that the spirit of Livy found the sphere 
most congenial to it ; the first and third decades, containing the early history 
of the kings and consuls, and again the grand epic of the war with Hannibal, 
have always retained their pre-eminence in general esteem as the noblest 
specimens of narration. The greatest minds of Rome at this period seemed 
to have kindled with inspiration from the genius of the founder of the 
empire ; and of these Livy at least appears to have conceived unconsciously 
the idea of attaching his countrymen to the early records of their city, by 
encircling it with a halo of poetical associations. The imagination of the 
Romans of that age was inflamed by the conservative reaction which sought 
to throw a bridge over the chaos of the last century, and revive the sense of 
national continuity. 


The thanks the race of Romulus owed to Livy, for making them acquainted 
with their ancestors and proud of their descent, were akin to those which 
Englishmen acknowledge to the historical dramas of Shakspeare. He took 
the dry chronicles, in which alone their first affairs were written, drew forth 
from them the poetic life of half-forgotten traditions, and clothed it again in 
forms of ideal beauty. His narrative, glowing in all the colours of 
imagination and fancy, is just as faithful to its authorities as the drama-tised 
histories of the English bard to theirs ; indeed, the myths of Romulus and 
Tarquin cannot lie farther from the truth of facts than the tragedies of Lear 
and Cymbeline ; and when he begins to tread the domain of sober history, 
his painted Hannibals and Scipios approach as nearly to the men themselves 
as the Richards and Henrys of our own mighty master. 


The charms of Livy’s style became the happy conjunction of circumstances 
under which he wrote, and combined with it to give him that 


1 Niebuhr’s‘ remarks on the dates of Livy’s history {Bom. Hist, iv.) may be 
compared with the more common view given in Smith’s Dictionary and 
elsewhere. I think the beginning of the work must be placed in 29-24 b.c; 
but adopting the idea that it was originally divided into decades, the fact 
now demonstrated, that it reached to a hundred and forty-second book, 
seems to show that it was not left complete according to the author’s 
intentions. It is also well remarked that the death of Drusus does not furnish 
a point of sufficient importance for the termination of the great epic of 
Roman history. This view is supported by the interesting statement of Pliny, 
that in one of his latter books Livy had declared : Satis jam sibi gloriae 
qupesitum ; et potuisse se desinere, nisi animus inquies pasceretur opere. 
(Plin. Hist. Nat. prsef.) A period of more than forty years thus devoted to 
the elaboration of a single work is not unparalleled. Froissart was engaged 
forty years upon his Chronicles. 
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pre-eminence among Roman historians which he never afterwards lost. 
Events and characters of deepest interest became immutably fixed in the 
lines in which he had represented them. Henceforth every Roman received 
from Livy his first youthful impressions of his country’s career, which thus 
became graven forever in the mind of the nation. It was in vain that the 
inaccuracy of these relations, and in many cases their direct falsehood, were 
pointed out by the votaries of truth, or by jealous and unsuccessful rivals ; 
henceforth it was treason to the majesty of Rome to doubt that Porsenna 
was driven in confusion from her walls, or that the spoils of the Capitol 
were wrested again from the triumphant legions of Brennus./ 


Such are the estimates placed upon the work of Livy by those who view 
him from the coldly analytical standpoint of the technical historian. But we 
must not leave the greatest writer of Latin prose without seeking a more 


sympathetic interpretation of his influence. Let us turn to the estimate of 
one who was himself an historian kindred in spirit to Livy — one who 
approached history from the standpoint of the artist and humanitarian, — 
M. Taine. Here is his estimate of 


LIVY AS THE ARTISTIC LIMNER OP THE ROMAN” PEOPLE 


There are three ways of representing character [says Taine] : the author may 
stop to think and compose a portrait, in a philosophical style, as Thucydides 
does ; one may paint people by their actions, a method followed by Tacitus 
and the poets ; or he may portray them by exposing their opinions in 
speeches ; this is Livy’s and the orator’s talent. 


The finest of all his portraits is that of the Roman people. Each speech, each 
oratorical narrative revises and perfects it, and it is easily seen that Livy has 
not taken it from the ancient authors but that it is entirely his own. In the 
combat of Horatius Codes, what pride and what vigour ! It is not likely that 
the Romans in one year had become such unruly republicans. But how well 
the fable is hidden under a noble passion ! Throwing towards the chiefs of 
the Etruscans savage and threatening glances, sometimes provoking them 
one after another, sometimes insulting them collectively. ” Slaves of 
insolent kings, forgetting your own liberty, you come to attack that of others 
! ” Tf this passage is theatrical, it is grand, and eloquence nobly adorns “the 
beginning of this liberty.” 


Dionysius makes Mucius an ingenious Greek, who terrifies good Porsenna 
and saves himself by a stratagem with a double result. In Livy Mucius is a 
hero. ” Seized by the guards and brought before the king’s court, even then, 
in the midst of such dangers, he was more to be feared than to be 
frightened. ‘ I am a Roman citizen,’ he said, ‘ I am called C. Mucius, 
enemy. I wished to kill an enemy, and I am as ready to die as to kill. A 
Roman can dare all and suffer all. I am but the first to bring against thee 
their courage ; behind me is a long train of men who seek the same honour. 
Prepare thyself if thou wilt, for the struggle. At each hour, thou wilt fight 
for life and thou wilt have a dagger and an enemy in the vestibule of thy 


palace. We young men declare this kind of war against thee. Fear neither 
army nor combat, this affair is between each of us and thee alone.’ 


” The king, at the same time excited by anger and terrified by fear, ordered 
him to be surrounded by flames, if he did not at once explain these 
ambiguous threats of conspiracy. ‘Look,’ said Mucius, ‘in order to 
understand 
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what a small thing the body is to those who behold a great glory.’ He put his 
hand in a brasier lighted for the sacrifice, and left it there, as if unconscious 
of the pain.” In Dionysius, Cloelia asks the guards permission to bathe, 
requests them to withdraw a little whilst she disrobes herself, and then 
quietly crosses the Tiber. In reading the inventions of clever poltroon-ery, 
one respects Livy for having written as a Roman. 


It is pride and not interest which makes the Roman people revolt against a 
master. See in what manner Cincinnatus judges tyranny. Does Livy forget 
that he lived under Augustus ? When Melius was stretched out on the 
market-place, “He has been justly killed,” says the dictator; “a man should 
not be treated as a citizen, who, born of a free people, in the centre of 
privileges and laws, conceived the hope of ruling, knowing that kings had 
been driven from that city ; that the same year, the king’s nephews, sons of 
the consul who liberated the country, being denounced for having plotted to 
re-establish kings, had been beheaded with an axe by their father ; and that 
the Consul Tarquinus Collatinus, in hatred of his very name, had been 
obliged to leave his magistracy to go into exile.” 


All these arguments are derived from the dignity of the Roman people, 
issue of the gods, exultant master-elect of the world, whose high self- 
esteem is its dominating passion. This people kills a tyrant, not in the cause 
of justice, but in order that it may become a tyrant itself for love of empire. 
This need of commanding is so natural to the Romans that it seems to them 


to be a divine right. When the Latins, who for over two hundred years made 
up half of the army and achieved half the victories, claimed the equal rights 
they deserved, the Roman people were as indignant as if it were sacrilege. 
The consul frankly says that if the Roman senators were mad enough to 
obey a man of Setia, he would come, sword in hand, into the senate, and 
that he would kill every Latin he saw in the curia with his own hand. Then 
turning towards Jupiter’s statue, he cries : ” Listen to these crimes, Jupiter, 
hear them, Right and Justice ! Foreign consuls, a foreign senate, 
inaugurated in Jupiter’s temple, thyself captive and oppressed, that is what 
thou wouldst see.” 


This sublime insolence proves that these men had souls worthy of kings. A 
government like a man has its own personality. One feels in the orations of 
Demosthenes the generous indignation and eloquent pain of an artistic and 
philosophical people, which appeals to the gods and to men against brutal 
strength, envelops itself in its own glory before falling. The decrees of the 
Roman senate are the verdicts of a judge who overwhelms the heart by his 
imperious hardness before crushing the enemy with his armies. 


When Popilius, tracing a circle around the king of Syria, ordered him to 
answer him before stepping over it, he did nothing very extraordinary. All 
the Romans treated foreigners as subjects. 


From this public and private pride, born with the foundation of Rome, 
nourished by a succession of victories and by habitual domination, there 
resulted a particular kind of courage. The Romans do not fight through an 
outburst of bravery and of imagination, as the Athenians, or for the need of 
action and activity like the barbarians, but by maxims of pride and 
obstinacy. Their defeats are admirable. At Lake Trasimenus, battalions of 
soldiers charge through the victorious army by which they are surrounded. 
At Cannse, ranged in a circle, fifty thousand men die to the last man, those 
in front ceaselessly falling and those behind taking their place. 


The Romans fight for honour and duty, incapable of yielding, because the 
heart of men revolts against the slightest approach and appearance of 
pardon, because humiliation is worse than ruin, because it is better to lose 
everything 
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than to yield an inch. That is why Rome becomes prouder in reverse and 
only consents to treat in order to pardon, why she will only suffer around 
her proteges, suppliants, and subjects, and ” carries her empire as far as the 
earth and her courage as high as the sky.” Pride renders one calm. The man 
who aims at being worthy remains serious, and the Romans without 
emotion or enthusiasm accomplished the greatest results. Pride sanctifies 
the fatherland because the citizen gets from it glory and ascendency, 
without which he cannot exist. Pride sacrifices the family because it 
considers as weakness the affections on which it is founded. 


Livy shows in his speeches how simple, quiet, and deliberate self-sacrifice 
is in Rome. Q. Fabius presided over the comitia ; the first hundred nominate 
his nephew Otacilius consul. He stops the voting and coldly says, ” We 
have tried thee, Otacilius, in lesser posts, and thou certainly hast done 
nothing which justifies us giving thee more important ones. For three 
reasons did we equip the fleet you commanded this year ; in order to lay the 
African coast, in order to protect the shores of Italy, and above all that no 
reinforcements, food, or money be sent through from Carthage to Hannibal. 
Name Otacilius consul, if he has rendered to the state — I don’t say all 
these services, but a single one. It matters more to thee, Otacilius, than to 
any one else that a burden under which you would be crushed be not laid on 
your shoulders. Herald, recall to the vote the century of the young men of 
Anio.” As Otacilius cries out with rage that Fabius himself wishes to remain 
in the consulship and throws himself upon him, the con-sul orders the 
lictors to approach, and he informs Otacilius that, not hav-ing entered the 
city, his arms and arrows have been carried on in advance. Fabius is so sure 
of his disinterestedness that he does not fear appearing ambitious and 
tyrannical, and the people judging the same, at once elect him consul. 


The son of Manlius has fought against his father’s orders. He appears with 
his spoil. Without saying a word to him, the father turns away and orders 
the army to be assembled, and at once the following sentence, ” Since 


without respect for consular authority or paternal majesty, T. Manlius, thou 
hast against orders, outside the ranks, fought the enemy, and destroyed, as 
far as was in thy power, military discipline, upon which until to-day Roman 
deeds have always stood ; since thou hast forced me to forget either the 
republic or myself and mine, let us rather bear the penalty of the crime 
ourselves than that the republic pay so heavily for our fault. We shall be a 
sad but salutary example to coming generations. Without doubt, a father’s 
natural love and that proof of courage deceived by empty glory move me in 
thy favour. But since it is necessary by thy death to sanction the orders of 
the consuls or by thy pardon forever to nullify them, I do not think if there 
runs a drop of our blood in thy veins, that thou willst refuse to restore by 
thy punishment military discipline, which has been overthrown by thy error. 
Go, lictor, tie him to the stake.” 


This argument, which ends like a thunderbolt, is terrible because it is so 
sudden. Judge by this example to what an extent Roman zeal was carried. In 
the soul of the magistrate there seemed to exist a permanent tribunal which 
was ever ready to deliver judgment. They had no need to raise themselves 
above their own level in order to attain self-denial ; it came naturally to 
them. In the same way the savages of America tranquilly offered up their 
limbs for torture and by education, temperament, habit, and nature mocked 
at what the martyrs with all their exaltation dared hardly face. 
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The soothsayer having declared that the victorious army must lose its 
general, Manlius and his brother general without any signs of emotion, 
sum-mon their officers on the eve of battle and agree that there, where they 
saw the army give way, one or the other should sacrifice himself. 


By pride of citizenship, Livy brings out the fine sides of this character ; by 
precision of oratory, he reveals the characteristic features, for he is obliged 
to arrange his subject to suit his audience and to touch Roman passions by 
Roman arguments. Consider in Camillus’ discourse, that religion which is 


really but a doctrine, so minutely and carefully following the consecrated 
form, so attached to outward rites, observing not the spirit but the letter 
which alone prevents the people from emigrating to Veii. As it is political 
and local it attaches the government and the citizen to the soil. ” We have a 
town founded according to omens and augurs in which there is not a corner 
where the gods and their worship are not to be found. Our solemn sacrifices 
take place on certain days. Will you forsake, Romans, all these private and 
public gods ? How little your actions resemble that of the young M. C. 
Fabius whom the enemy watched with as much admiration as you, when, 
amongst the Gallic javelins, coming down from the citadel he offered up on 
the Quirinal the solemn sacrifice of the house of Fabia. The vestals can only 
have one abode, one from which nothing can eject them except the 
surrender of the town. Jupiter’s flamen cannot spend one night outside 
Rome without crime. Would you make these Roman priests Veientine 
priests, and would you abandon vestal virgins? Oh, Vesta ! And the flamen 
living in another country, shall he every night commit an impious act which 
the republic must atone for with him ? Here is the Capitol, where a human 
head was once found, when the soothsayers said that here would be the 
head of the world and the seat of the empire. Here are Vesta’s sacred fire, 
the shields fallen from heaven, and, if you stay here, the gods all-merciful.” 


One sees that the love of country is as much religious as it is political ; the 
gods live on the soil and are Romans ; what must be the strength of this 
sentiment which unites all others ! In our days they are separate. The town 
we live in, the religion we follow, and the country to which we belong make 
up three distinct worlds, often unfriendly to each other. Amongst the 
ancients, there was but one, the city. The family was sacrificed to it ; it 
made one with religion ; the soul and thought of man were absorbed in his 
country ; and from every point of view, the citizen alone was visible. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


Let us try in a few words to sum up the philosophy of the epoch as it is 
given by our contemporaries. We are not leaving Livy behind us by 
showing how his work has been perfected. ” Great queen,” said Bossuet, 
before Henrietta Maria’s tomb, ” I gratify your tenderest desires in praising 
this great monarch, and your heart, dust though it is, awakes to hear me.” 
Livy would not listen with indifference to the modern philosophers who 
explain, perfect, and complete the history of his country. To act with a 
personal interest in view, and consequently to organise the means of so 
doing is the dominant trait in the history and genius of Rome. Therefore its 
spirit is that of calculating reflection rather than of poetical invention and 
philosophical speculation, and its character consists of a reasoned will, not 
of feelings or affections. 
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From this arises that never-ending struggle with the unfruitfulness of a 
naturally sterile land, that contempt for him who loses his patrimony, the 
fame of him who increases it, economy, frugality, greed, avarice, the spirit 
of chicanery, all the virtues and all the vices which generate and preserve 
wealth, the tendency to regard property as a sacred trust, and the boundary 
of a field as a limitation of divine origin, the protection of lands and credit 
by severe laws, legal deeds drawn up in minute and inviolable forms — in a 
word, every institution calculated for the protection of acquired property. 


In other countries the natural family, established on the basis of a com-mon 
origin, is ruled by the affections ; but the Roman family, absolutely civil, 
founded on a community of obedience and of rites, is only the chattel and 
the property of the father, governed according to his will, subordinate to the 
state, ever bequeathed by law in the presence of the state, a kind of province 
in the hands of the father which supplies soldiers for the public benefit. 


Made up of different races, united by violence, the work of force and will, 
and not of relationship and nature, the Roman state contained two organised 
bodies, struggling regularly and legally, not through passion, but through 
interest, and united under the best devised and organised constitution that 
has ever been known. By the state’s systematic and methodical mode of 
conquest for the sole object of preserving and exploiting, military art was 
carried to the highest possible point, and political skill and administrative 
talent united to bring together by force the whole of the then known world 
into an empire organised by one dominant city. 


Roman policy consisted in turning the conquered nations into Roman 
soldiers, and foreign princes and magistrates into Roman ministers, thus 
strengthening the controlling power at the least possible expense. Military 
art consisted in subjecting the bravest and strongest soldiers to the strictest 
obedience, that is to say, in obtaining the greatest amount of strength from 
the vast forces at command. All her wisdom was exerted to increase her 
power and to spare herself. An institution of will, a machine for conquest, a 
matter of organisation, the state occupied all thought, absorbed all love, and 
claimed submission in every act and institution. 


The sway of personal interest and national egoism produces a contempt for 
humanity. The human species, when unconquered, is looked upon as 
material for conquest, conquered it is a prey to be made use of and abused. 
Slaves are trampled upon with atrocious cruelty, entire nations are 
destroyed, vanquished kings are led in triumph and put to death. 


The gods are abstractions, and utterly without poetry, such as calm 
reflection discerns in the humblest agricultural or domestic operations, 
scourges adored through fear, foreign gods received into the temple through 
interested motives as vanquished foes were received into the city, and 
subject to the Jupiter of the Capitol as nations were to Rome. The priests 
were laymen divided into classes, and officiated only under the authority of 
the senate, which regulated all expiatory ceremonies and alone, with the 
people, could make innovations. Worship consisted of minute ceremonies, 
scrupulously observed because all poetical and philosophical spirit which is 
the interpreter of symbols, was wanting ; dull, unilluminated reason 


attaching itself only to the letter. The senate used religion as a political 
machine, and like all else it was but an instrument of government. 


In the world of art we find nothing indigenous, except family memoirs, 
written in the interests of a race, dry chronicles drawn up for public use, 
rituals, account books, collections of laws, books of moral sayings, memo 
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randa of political satires — in short, government documents, maxims of 
conduct, and political essays. 


Everything else is foreign, imported, or conquered. The theatre originating 
in Etruria and in Greece was simply imitated and then forsaken for bear 
fights which later became processions, magnificent in weapons and 
ornaments, parades of triumph and war. Monuments of art were pillaged in 
Greece, and in Cicero’s time were still despised; while in poetry, there was 
no original fiction, no invention of characters. The only things in which the 
national genius rivals the imitation of foreign models are oratory, — the 
arm of the forum, — satire, — versified pleading and instruction in morals, 
— and history, the record of political facts, which, however, is at Rome 
only a collection of memoirs or an exercise in oratory ; and all these things 
are concerned with the practical and with government. If Rome possessed 
poets, it was solely when her particular genius gave way before a new 
movement. The only entertainments she invented were triumphs and games 
in the circus, where victory was continued by the humiliation and death of 
the vanquished, where the spectator was the conqueror and assassin. 


All scientific writings were translations. There were compilers such as 
Varro and Pliny, imitators such as Cicero and Lucretius ; some small 
advance was made in agriculture, rhetoric, medicine, and architecture — all 


applied sciences. In the place of metaphysics, the clumsy physics of 
Epicurus and of the stoics were copied. The practical side of philosophy 
was alone studied, moral philosophy, and that with a purely practical object. 
The only strictly Roman science is jurisprudence, and that is altogether 
practical and political. It is, moreover, so long as it remains Roman, but a 
collection of dry formulae, a mere manual for lawyers and not a branch of 
science. 


From the character of Roman genius springs its history. The family and 
religion being subordinate to the state, art and science being null, or entirely 
practical, and the state having no other object than to conquer and to 
organise what it had conquered, Roman history is the history of conquest 
and its effects. 


The middle class was either ruined, or perished during the progress of this 
great war. From the time of the Gracchi, besides a population of poor 
people and freed slaves, there remained only a wealthy class, wielding great 
power by reason of their immense riches, their command of great armies, 
their control of taxation, and of the destinies of the commonwealth in 
general. At first united but afterwards divided, at the end of a century’s 
struggle one of these classes emerged victorious. Thus power, founded by 
sheer force, passed to the armies, the embodiment of force. In the 
meanwhile, the universe, depopulated and ruined by conquest, by civil 
wars, by the pillage of the proconsuls, by the demands of the imperial 
treasury, supplied no more soldiers. With the fall of militarism, an oriental 
despotism, characterised by a cunning administration, was founded. 
Through war and its results, conquerors and conquered, nations and 
liberties, had all perished. Nothing remained in force but a system of effete 
institutions under the caprice of a ruler who was often hardly a man. 


The ancient institution of the family disappeared under the influence of 
Grecian ideas and oriental customs. The judicial dicta of lawyers and 
praetors conflicted with the authority of the husband and father ; civil 
family ties became dissolved in excess of pleasures and love of conquest. In 
spite of the laws of Augustus, marriages decreased, and were only 
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excuses for adultery and divorce. Mysticism, poverty, the discouragement 
of the curials, added despair to the effects of debauchery and created a 
contempt for life. 


By these changes in domestic life and under the influence of foreign 
philosophers, the Roman idea of property changed. First of all in the hands 
of the father (mancipium), possessions next became a family inheritance 
(dominium), and ended by belonging entirely to the individual (pro-prietas). 
Though benefited in theory, in practice property ceased to exist, because 
according to the law the emperor was master over it, because the treasury 
took its fruits, because taxation, tyranny, ignorance, and a growing 
depopulation rendered it sterile or reduced it to nought. 


The ancient religion assimilated with the religions of Greece and the East, 
disappeared in the pantheon of the gods enlarged by dead emperors, and 
there remained of it only official pomp and an excuse for persecutions. The 
jealousy of despots, the degradation of servitude, the loss of all interests and 
of all hope, the abuse of pleasures, the downfall of Greece and of the East, 
extinguished all that was yet known of art and science. The jurisconsults 
alone laid down a code of laws, the last result of the spirit of organisation. 


Thus, conquest, the fruit of Roman genius, destroyed both the genius of 
peoples, and the peoples themselves ; leaving behind it because it was a 
system, a system of institutions on a dead foundation. But in this 
debasement of every force and of every earthly hope, man took refuge 
within himself. Helped by oriental mysticism, he discovered in a new 
religion a new world. 


This is what the modern philosophers have added to Livy. The criticism 
commenced by him, renewed by Beaufort, nearly perfected by Niebuhr, and 
the philosophy hidden under his eloquence, which was turned by 
Machiavelli into a practical channel and is still imperfect in Montesquieu, 
become each day more exact and more profound. The corrections thus 
made honour those by whom they are made without lowering those who 


suffer them. The first authors are the fathers of science, and Livy alone has 
done more for Roman history than all those who have desired to set him 
right.* 


Roman Compass (In the British Museum) 


Roman Death Mask 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THE LAST YEARS OF AUGUSTUS 


Octavian divorced his first two wives, the daughter of Publ. Servilius, to 
whom he had been married at eighteen, and Clodia, daughter of Antony’s 
wife Fulvia by her first husband P. Clodius the triumvir, after a short period 
of wedded life ; and a year after she had borne him a daughter, Julia by 
name, he put away his third wife Scribonia, being captivated by the charms 
of Livia, the wife of Ti. Claudius Nero, who came into his house as his 
fourth wife with the consent of her former husband. Her two sons, Tiberius 
(born 42 B.C.) and Drusus, whom she brought into the world three months 
after her union with Augustus, were brought up in the house of their father 
CI. Nero, but were received by Augustus into his own house on the death of 
the former, who had appointed him their guardian. 


The person who had the likeliest prospect of the succession seemed to be 
M. Marcellus, the son of the emperor’s sister Octavia by her first marriage. 
He was treated with the utmost distinction by Augustus, who loaded him 
with honours in quick succession and married him at an early age to his 
daughter Julia, to the great mortification of the haughty and ambitious 
Livia, who, having borne no children to her imperial spouse, desired to 
secure the first place after the monarch and the reversion of the throne for 
her sons Tiberius and Drusus. 


A second rival to the youthful Marcellus arose in the person of his own 
brother-in-law Agrippa, the famous general to whom Augustus chiefly 
owed his victories over Sext. Pompeius and Antony, and whom he himself 
had encouraged to cherish the most daring hopes by high distinctions and 
proofs of favour. When the enmity between Agrippa and Marcellus grew 
too plainly manifest, the emperor despatched the former to Asia under 
pretext of an honourable mission. But Agrippa, looking upon this as a kind 
of banishment, ruled the province through his legate, while he himself 
remained at Lesbos, his gaze riveted upon Rome. Fate intervened to save 
Augustus from painful experience of the affronted pride of an ambitious 
man. Marcellus died in the year 23, universally lamented by the Roman 
people, whose darling he was. It was shrewdly suspected that he had fallen 


a victim to the rancour and intrigues of Livia, who, by birth a member of 
the Claudian family, had inherited all the pride and jealous ambition of their 
old patrician blood. Augustus, dismayed by the disturbances at Rome in the 
year 22, and 
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the evidences of a conspiracy against his life which then came to light, 
made haste to be reconciled with Agrippa, and, by marrying him to Julia, 
assured him of the first place after his own and the prospect of the 
succession. Octavia, the emperor’s sister, moved by envy and jealousy of Li 
via, gladly agreed to Agrippa’s divorce from her daughter Marcella, that so 
she might thwart the ambitious schemes of the emperor’s consort. A few 
years later Agrippa journeyed to the East, accompanied by Julia, to set in 
order the complications and struggles for the throne which had arisen in 
various districts from the Bosporus to Syria. His presence was a blessing to 
the Asiatic provinces and dependent states; he reconciled the wrangling 
members of the empire by admonitions and commands, and perpetuated the 
name of his wife by founding on the site of the ancient and ruinous seaport 
of Berytus the colony of Julia Felix, which was provided with a garrison of 
two legions and became the centre of Roman dominion in Syria. As 
Agrippa was returning to Italy after a stay of some years in the East, he 
succumbed to sickness in the fifty-first year of his age. He died in 
Campania in 12 B.C. 


Augustus rendered the highest honours to the man to whom he owed so 
much, and who had devoted himself as fully to the welfare of the state as to 
the cause of his imperial friend. He had the body interred with the most 
solemn obsequies in the imperial vault, himself delivering the funeral 
oration, and not only made over the baths and gardens of Agrippa to the city 


of Rome according to the wishes of the deceased, but distributed 
considerable donations of money among the people in his name. 


Livia now conceived fresh hopes for her sons. By her intrigues she 
succeeded in procuring the divorce of Tiberius, her first-born, who was at 
that time thirty years of age, from his wife, and his marriage with the 
emperor’s widowed daughter, who had borne three sons to Agrippa — 
Caius, Lucius, and Agrippa, and two daughters, Julia and Agrippina. 
Augustus with difficulty suppressed his dislike of his ambitious, 
overbearing, and sullen stepson. 


Within a very few years the circle of friends which Augustus had gathered 
about him had been sadly thinned by death. Agrippa, Octavia, Drusus, and 
Maecenas had sunk into the tomb within the space of four years (from 12 to 
8 B.C.). Thus with declining age the emperor fixed his affections all the 
more exclusively upon his two grandsons, Caius and Lucius, the children of 
his daughter Julia and his friend Agrippa. He admitted them by adoption 
into the Julian family, conferred the title of Ctesar upon them, and had them 
brought up under his own eye ; he even devoted part of his own leisure to 
their instruction and education. They were his usual companions at table, 
and were treated with such distinction that all men regarded them as the 
future heirs of the empire. The populace and the senate vied with each other 
in offering homage and adulation to the imperial grandsons of Augustus, 
and they were loaded with fresh honours and dignities every year. 


But this brilliant position was fated to be the ruin of the young princes. It 
not only filled their own hearts with presumption and self-conceit; Livia 
and Tiberius turned eyes of envy and hatred upon the favoured pair. When 
Augustus, who was not blind to their sentiments, attempted to remove his 
stepson from the capital by giving him the honourable task of conducting a 
campaign in Armenia, the latter declined the proffered honour out of 
mortified pride, and begged leave to spend some years in learned leisure in 
the island of Rhodes. The leave was granted, and extended even beyond his 
desires. For seven years he stayed in the Greek island ; busy with 
philosophical and mathematical studies, and observing the constellations in 
the night hours under the guidance of Thrasyllus, to draw auguries for the 
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future from their position. His absence was at first associated with 
demonstrations of honour, through the splendour of the tribunician office 
which Augustus had conferred on him before his departure ; but in course 
of time it assumed more and more the character of an exile, and Julia took 
advantage of it to increase her father’s aversion for the husband she 
abhorred. 


Frivolous, vain, and wanton, the emperor’s daughter had caused him many 
a heartache by the levity of her conduct and her fondness for amusement ; 
but she had always been able to propitiate his wrath and regain her 
ascendency by her amiability, her talent for witty and delightful 
conversation, her culture, and her art of delicate flattery. He shut his eyes 
when she violated the outward propriety and decorum which he 
endeavoured to diffuse over the private life of the imperial family, or when 
she showed herself in public surrounded by a swarm of aristocratic young 
men of lax morals. If he were annoyed at some too wanton attire of hers, 
she would presently appear in the decorous garb of a Roman matron and 
enliven her father by some jesting observation. The circle of blooming 
grandchildren with which she had surrounded his throne, and by which she 
seemed to have ensured his line in the possession of the monarchy, inclined 
him to judge her leniently and to make allowances for her. 


But Livia’s intriguing temper found ways and means to destroy this bond 
and to extinguish in the father’s heart the long-cherished belief in his 
daughter’s innocence. She contrived to arouse in him the dark suspicion that 
Julia was not only disgracing the honour of the imperial house by a 
licentious way of life, but that she and her lovers had actually conceived 
hostile designs against his person and the security of the empire. For by this 
alone can we explain the harsh measures adopted by Augustus, who had his 
daughter suddenly banished without trial to the little island of Pandataria off 
the Campanian coast, and informed the senate that through shameless 
wantonness she had so far erred as to make the Forum and tribune the scene 
of nocturnal orgies and the witness of her gallantries. Her accomplices, real 
or supposed, who were for the most part opponents of Tiberius, shared the 


same fate of exile, or suffered the penalty of death, like the gifted and 
cultured son of the triumvir, Julus Antonius, eminent both as a statesman 
and a soldier. The sympathy and compassion of the people accompanied the 
emperor’s daughter (then thirty-eight years of age) into her place of 
punishment. Her guilt and transgression were her portion in the life of a 
degenerate age and city steeped in pleasures and vices, her penance was the 
outcome of the envy and malignity of an intriguing stepmother. 


Her life in exile, which was voluntarily shared by her mother Scribonia, 
was rich in deeds of benevolence and charity. She died at Rhegium soon 
after her father, full of sorrows and weary of life. The gifted and eloquent 
Sempronius Gracchus, who had enjoyed her favour and love in happier 
days and had consequently been banished to the African island of Cercina, 
died about the same time by the hands of assassins sent by Tiberius to 
despatch him ; showing himself by his fortitude in death not unworthy of 
the Sempronian name which in his life he had brought to shame. 


With the banishment of Julia commenced that series of misfortunes which 
ended by leaving the house of Augustus desolate and inflicted deep wounds 
upon his paternal heart. In that same year her eldest son, the eighteen-year- 
old Caius Cresar, undertook a campaign in Asia at the head of a 
considerable army, in order to reduce to submission the Armenians — who 
had revolted from the dominion of Rome by the help of the Parthians — 
and to chastise the refractory Arab tribes. Armed with authority of the 
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proconsular imperium over all the provinces of the east, so that absolute 
power in matters military and civil rested in his hands and all local 
governors were subject to his commands, the youthful commander-in-chief 
crossed to Egypt by way of Samos, accompanied by M. Lollius and other 
experienced and learned men whom Augustus had placed about him as 
counsellors. Tiberius, who visited his stepson during his stay on the island, 
was able to draw from the coolness of his reception the conclusion that his 


own star was on the decline and that Caius Caesar was universally 
recognised and honoured as the heir to the empire. From Egypt the 
expedition passed through Palestine to S}7ria. All men bowed before the 
imperial youth who seemed destined to inherit the empire of the world, and 
vied with one another in proffering homage, courting favour, and bringing 
gifts. Access to the youthful imperator was purchased of Lollius at a high 
price. 


The enemies of Rome were struck with awe at this display of might and 
majesty. The Nabatseans of Petra voluntarily returned to their previous 
position of dependence, and in a personal interview with the Roman 
commander-in-chief on an island in the Euphrates, Phraates, king of 
Parthia, concluded a peace on terms dictated by this mighty ruler and 
evacuated Armenia, which was then quickly conquered by the legions after 
a faint resistance, and was again numbered among Roman dependencies. 


Caius Csesar then made ready to return home. Feeble of body and greatly 
distressed by a wound received at the siege of the town of Artagera on the 
Euphrates, he had no desire for more of the hardships and perils of war ; he 
longed for enjoyment and tranquillity rather than for honour and military 
reputation. Both were denied him. Death overtook him at Lycia on his 
homeward way. Before he died he received the mournful tidings that his 
younger brother Lucius Csesar had suddenly fallen a victim to sickness 
eighteen months earlier, at Massilia, on an expedition into Spain. 


With the death of the two Csesars the hopes of Tiberius blossomed anew. 
Hence it is not improbable that they died of poison, administered at the 
criminal instigations of Livia. Even contemporaries nourished this 
suspicion. The passionate nature of the empress, who shrank from no crime 
however heinous, was well known, as was also the revengeful and spiteful 
temper of her eldest son, who had returned to Rome shortly before the death 
of Caius, and now did all he could to step into the vacant place. The 
mother’s intrigues and the son’s flattering arts of dissimulation did actually 
succeed to some extent in overcoming the emperor’s aversion to his 
stepson. He received him into favour and graciously acceded to Livia’s 
proud hopes and desires by adopting him and admitting him into the Julian 
family. Julia, the granddaughter of Augustus, who resembled her mother in 


beauty, in wit, as well as in levity and voluptuousness, and the younger 
Agrippa (styled Postumus, because Julia had brought him into the world 
after the death of her husband) a turbulent youth of haughty and intractable 
disposition, rude manners, and violent passions, were no formidable rivals 
to the artful Livia and her malevolent son. 


When Agrippa’s outbreaks of fury were carried so far that neither the 
emperor nor the empress were spared by them, the latter contrived that the 
thoughtless and ungovernable youth, though adopted by Augustus at the 
same time as Tiberius, should be kept under military supervision in the little 
island of Planasia ; where Tiberius had put him out of the way in the first 
year of his reign by assassins despatched for the purpose, alleging 
instruction left by the deceased emperor as his excuse. The younger Julia 
was banished on the pretext of an illicit amour with Decius Silanus, to a 
desolate island in 
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the neighbourhood of Apulia, and compelled to pass the rest of her days — 
twenty long years — in exile. 


Fortune, which had stood by Augustus faithfully throughout his public 
career and had led him by many thorny paths to the summit of earthly glory, 
deserted him in his private life and in his domestic circle. Hatred and envy, 
fanned by female passions, ranged his court in two hostile factions, which 
employed against each other all the weapons of intrigue and all the arts of 
treachery and dissimulation, and scared peace and harmony away from the 
apartments of the imperial palace. 


Livia’s ambitious and passionate temper was so notorious that she was 
actually suspected of having cut her husband’s days short by poison, lest he 
should restore his grandson Agrippa, to whom he had been reconciled in his 
island exile a little while before with tears and passionate embraces, to his 
rights and honours. She was alone with the emperor when death overtook 


him on a journey, at Nola in Lower Italy, in the seventy-sixth year of his age 
; and by carefully guarding the house and spreading false reports she 
concealed the fact of his decease until her son, who for several years had 
been associated with his adoptive father as coadjutor in the empire, could be 
summoned from Illyricum. Then the world was startled by the double 
announcement that Augustus was dead and that Tiberius had assumed the 
reins of power. 


The gorgeous obsequies of his predecessor were the new emperor’s first 
business. Escorted by the whole body of knights and senators, and 
accompanied by women, bodyguards, and an innumerable multitude, the 
corpse was borne to the Field of Mars and there committed to the flames. 
When the ashes had been collected and interred in the imperial vault the 
deceased was exalted to a place among the gods by a decree of the senate, 
and a temple and ritual were assigned to him. Livia, known as Julia Livia 
since her adoption into the Julian family, was to preside as high priestess 
over the new college of priests devoted to the deified monarch. She died in 
the year 29 a.d., at the advanced age of 86. & 


It is extremely difficult to estimate the character of this celebrated woman. 
Expression has been given above to various intimations which if justified 
reveal her in the worst possible light. But it must not be forgotten that evil- 
minded gossips were very busy in the early days of the empire, and that 
intrigues and sinister motives of a doubtful character darken the pages of 
Tacitus, our chief authority. Indeed it is no exaggeration to say that Tacitus 
excels in the invention or the partisan use of bad motives, and his great 
dramatic and satirical powers give peculiar force to this unfair weapon. 
Tacitus can be relied on for facts which were publicly known or recorded at 
the time, but he is far from impartial. It may be, then, that an impartial 
estimate might soften somewhat the harsh judgment which, thanks to 
Tacitus, most writers have not hesitated to pass upon Livia. With this 
qualified estimate let us turn from Livia to consider the character of her 
famous husband. « 


THE PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF AUGUSTUS 


We are indebted to C. Suetonius Tranquillus, who lived at Rome about the 
close of the first century a.d., for most that we know of the personal 
characteristics of Augustus, and of his immediate successors. Thanks to 
him, we are enabled to gain a personal acquaintance, as it were, with the 
Csesars ; 
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which is very unusual with the great characters of antiquity in general. The 
biographies of Plutarch and of Cornelius Nepos are about the only other 
extensive repositories of information concerning the character of celebrities 
as men rather than as mere historical personalities. We turn now to 
Suetonius’ estimate of Augustus : 


Augustus was slow in forming friendships, but when once they were 
contracted, he maintained them with great constancy ; not only rewarding 
very handsomely the virtues and good services of his friends, but bearing 
likewise with their faults and vices, provided that they were of a venial 
kind. For amongst all his friends, we scarcely find any who fell into 
disgrace with him, except Salvidienus Rufus, whom he raised to the 
consulship, and Cornelius Gallus whom he made governor of Egypt, both of 
them men of the lowest extraction. One of these, being engaged in a design 
to excite a rebellion, he delivered up to the senate, that he might be 
condemned ; and the other, on account of his ungrateful and malicious 
temper, he dismissed from his family and the provinces under his 
government. But when Gallus, by the threats of his accusers, and the votes 
of the senate against him, was driven to the desperate extremity of laying 
violent hands upon himself, he commended indeed the attachment of the 
senate, that had expressed so much indignation on his account ; but he shed 
tears, and lamented his unhappy condition, ” that I alone,” said he, ” cannot 
be permitted to be angry with my friends to such a degree as I think 
proper.” The rest of his friends continued during their whole lives to make a 
distinguished figure in their several orders, both in power and estate, 


notwithstanding some occasional incidents of a disagreeable nature. For to 
say nothing of others, he would sometimes complain of impatience in 
Agrippa, and of loquacity in Maecenas : the former, from a suspicion of a 
coolness in Augustus towards him, and because Marcellus received greater 
marks of favour, having withdrawn himself from all concern in the 
government, and retired to Mytilene ; and the latter having confidentially 
imparted to his wife Terentia the discovery of Murena’s conspiracy. He 
likewise expected from his friends, both living and dying, a mutual proof of 
their benevolence. For though he was far from coveting their estates (as he 
never would accept of any legacy left him by a stranger), yet he examined 
their last sentiments of him, expressed in their wills, with an anxious 
attention ; not being able to conceal his chagrin, if they made but a slight, or 
no very honourable mention of him, nor his joy on the other hand, if they 
expressed a grateful sense of his favours and a hearty affection for him. And 
what was left him by such as had children, he used to restore to the latter, 
either immediately, or if they were under age, upon the day of their 
assuming the manly habit, or of their marriage, with interest. 


As a patron and master, his behaviour in general was mild and conciliat-ing; 
but when occasion required it, he could be severe. He employed many of 
his freedmen in considerable posts about him, as Licinius, Enceladus, and 
others. And when his slave Cosmus had reflected bitterly upon him, he 
resented the injury no further than by putting him in fetters. When his 
steward Diomedes, as they were walking together, left him exposed to a 
wild boar, which came suddenly upon them, he chose rather to charge him 
with cowardice than any ill design, and turned an incident of no small 
hazard to his person into a jest, because it had proceeded from no treachery. 
Proculus, who was one of his greatest favourites amongst all his freedmen, 
he put to death, for maintaining a criminal commerce with other men’s 
wives. He broke the legs of his secretary Thallus, for taking a bribe of five 
hundred denarii to discover the contents of a letter of his. And his son 
Caius’ tutor, 
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and other attendants, upon the occasion of his sickness and death behaving 
with great insolence, and committing acts of rapaciousness, he tied great 
weights about their necks and threw them into a river. 


In his youth he lay under the infamy of various aspersions. Sextus 
Pompeius reproached him as an effeminate fellow ; and M. Antony, that he 
had earned his adoption from his uncle by prostitution. L. Antony likewise 
upbraids him with the same ; and that he had, for a gratification of three 
hundred thousand sesterces, submitted to A. Hirtius in the same way, in 
Spain ; adding, that he used to singe his legs with the flame of nutshells, to 
make the hair become softer. 


That he was guilty of various acts of adultery is not denied even by his 
friends , but they allege in excuse for it that he engaged in those intrigues 
not from lewdness but policy, to discover more easily the designs of his 
enemies by their wives. 


With respect to the charge of prostitution, he very easily refuted it by the 
chastity of his life, at the very time when the imputation was made, as well 
as ever after. His conduct likewise gave the lie to that of a luxurious 
extravagance in his furniture, when, upon the taking of Alexandria, he 
reserved for himself nothing of all the furniture of the palace but a cup of 
porcelain ; and soon after melted down all the golden vessels, even such as 
were intended for common use. But he never could discountenance the 
imputation of lewdness with women ; being, as they say, in the latter part of 
his life, much addicted to the deflowering of virgins, who were procured for 
him from all parts, even by his own wife. To the remarks concerning his 
gaming he paid not the smallest regard ; but played frankly and openly for 
his diversion, even when he was advanced in years ; and not only in the 
month of December, but at other times, and upon all days, whether festivals 
or not. This evidently appears from a letter under his own hand, in which he 
says, ” I supped, my dear Tiberius, with the same company. We had besides 
Vinicius, and Silvius the father. We gamed like old fellows at supper, both 
yesterday and to-day. And as any one threw upon the talil aces or sixes, he 
put down for every talus a denarius ; all which was gained by him who 
threw a Venus.” 


In another letter he says : ” We had, my dear Tiberius, a pleasant time of it 
during the festival of Minerva : for we played every day, and kept the 
gaming board warm. Your brother uttered many exclamations at a desperate 
run of ill fortune ; but recovering by degrees, and unexpectedly, he in the 
end lost not much. I lost twenty thousand sesterces for my part ; but then I 
was profusely generous in my play, as I commonly am ; for had I insisted 
upon the stakes which I declined, or kept what I gave away, I should have 
won above fifty thousand. But this I like better ; for my generosity will raise 
me to celestial glory.” In a letter to his daughter, he writes thus : ” I have 
sent you 250 denarii, which I gave to every one of my guests ; in case they 
were inclined at supper to divert themselves with the tali, or at the game of 
even or odd.” 


In other parts of his life, it is certain that he conducted himself with great 
discretion, and was free from all suspicion of any vice. He lived at first near 
the Roman Forum, above the Kingmaker’s Stairs, in a house 


1 The Romans, at their feasts, during the intervals of drinking, often played 
at dice, of which there were two kinds, the tesserce and tali. The former had 
six sides, like the modern dice ; the latter, four oblong sides, for the two 
ends were not regarded. In playing, they used three tesserce and four tali, 
which were all put into a box wider below than above, and being shaken, 
were thrown out upon the gaming board or table. 
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which had once been occupied by Calvus the orator. He afterwards moved 
to the Palatine, where he resided in a small house belonging to Hortensius, 
no way remarkable either in respect of accommodation or ornament ; the 
piazzas being but small, the pillars of Alban stone, and the rooms without 
anything of marble or fine paving. He continued to use the same bed 
chamber, both winter and summer, during forty years ; for though he was 
sensible that the city did not agree well with his health, he nevertheless 
resided constantly in it through the winter. 


If at any time he wished to be perfectly retired, and secure from 
interruption, he shut himself up in an apartment in the top of his house, 
which he called Syracuse, or Texvo<f>vov, or he went to some seat 
belonging to his freedmen near the city. But when he was indisposed, he 
commonly took up his residence in Maecenas’ house. Of all the places of 
retirement from the city, he chiefly frequented those upon the seacoast, and 
the islands of Campania, or the towns near the city, as Lanuvium, Prseneste, 
and Tibur, where he often used to sit for the administration of justice, in the 
porticos of Hercules’ temple. He had a particular aversion to large and 
sumptuous palaces ; and some that had been raised at a vast expense by his 
granddaughter Julia he levelled with the ground. Those of his own, which 
were far from being spacious, he adorned not so much with statues and 
pictures as with walks and groves, and things which were curious either for 
their antiquity or rarity ; such as at Caprese, the huge limbs of sea monsters 
and wild beasts, which some affect to call the bones of giants and the arms 
of old heroes. 


His frugality in the furniture of his house appears even at this day, from 
some beds and tables still extant ; most of which are scarcely fit for any 
genteel private family. It is reported that he never lay upon a bed, but such 
as was low and meanly furnished. He seldom wore any garment but what 
was made by the hands of his wife, sister, daughter, and granddaughters. 
His togas were neither scanty nor full ; nor the clavus of his tunic either 
remarkably broad or narrow. His shoes were a little higher than common, to 
make him appear taller than he was. He had always clothes and shoes, 
proper to go abroad in, ready by him in his bed chamber, for any sudden 
occasion. 


At his table, which was always plentiful and elegant, he constantly 
entertained company ; but was very scrupulous in the choice of them. 
Valerius Messalla informs us that he never admitted any freedman to his 
table, except Menas, after he had betrayed to him Pompey’s fleet, but not 
until he had promoted him to the state of the freeborn. He writes himself 
that he invited to his table a person in whose country house he lodged, that 
had formerly been a spy to him. He often would come late to table, and 
withdraw soon, so that the company began supper before his coming in and 
continued at table after his departure. His entertainments consisted of three 


dishes, or at most only six. But if the expense was moderate, the 
complaisance with which he treated his company was extraordinary. For 
such as were silent, or talked low, he excited to bear a part in the common 
conversation ; and ordered in music and stage-players and dancers from the 
circus, and very often itinerant declaimers, to enliven the company. 


Festivals and solemn days of joy he usually celebrated in a very expensive 
manner, but sometimes only in a jocular manner. In the Saturnalia, or at any 
other time when the fancy took him, he would distribute to his company 
clothes, gold, and silver ; sometimes coins of all sorts, even of the ancient 
kings of Rome and of other nations ; sometimes nothing but 
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hair-cloth, sponges, peels, and pincers, and other things of that kind, with 
obscure and ambiguous inscriptions upon them. He used likewise to sell 
tickets of things of very unequal value, and pictures with the back sides 
turned towards the company at table ; and so, by the unknown quality of the 
lot, disappoint or gratify the expectation of the purchasers. This sort of 
traffic went round the whole company, everyone being obliged to buy 
something, and to run the chance of loss or gain with the rest. 


He was a man of a little stomach (for I must not omit even this article), and 
commonly used a plain diet. He was particularly fond of coarse bread, small 
fishes, cheese made of cow’s milk, and green figs of that kind that 


comes twice a year. He would eat before supper, at any time, and in any 
place, when he had an appetite. 


He was naturally extremely sparing in the use of wine. Cornelius Nepos 
says that he used to drink only three times at supper in the camp at Mutina ; 
and when he indulged himself the most, he never exceeded a pint, or if he 
did, he threw it up again. Of all wines, he gave the preference to the 
Rhaetic, but scarcely ever drank any in the daytime. Instead of drinking, he 
used to take a piece of bread dipped in cold water, or a slice of cu-cumber, 
or some leaves of lettuce, or a green sharp juicy apple. 


After a little food at noon, he used to take a nap with his clothes and shoes 
on, his feet covered, and his hand held before his eyes. After supper he 
commonly withdrew to a couch in his studjA, where he continued late, until 
he had put down in his diary all or most of the remaining transactions of the 
day, which he had not before registered. He would then go to bed, but never 
slept above seven hours at most, and that not without interruption ; for he 
would wake three or four times in that space. If he could not again fall 
asleep, as sometimes happened, he would call for some person to read or 
tell stories to him, until sleep supervened, which was usually protracted till 
after daybreak. He never would lie awake in the dark without somebody to 


sit by him. Very early rising was apt to disagree with him. On which 
account, if religious or social duty obliged him to get up early, that he might 
guard as much as possible against the inconvenience resulting from it, he 
used to lodge in some apartment belonging to any of his domes-Roman 
General wearing the Paludamentum 
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tics that was nearest the place at which he was to give his attendance. If at 
any time a fit of drowsiness seized him in passing along the streets, he 
would order the chair to be set down, until he had taken a little sleep. 


In person he was handsome and graceful, through all the stages of his life. 
But he was careless of dress ; and so little attentive to the adjustment of his 
hair, that he usually had it done in great haste, by several barbers at a time. 
He would sometimes clip, and sometimes shave his beard; and during the 
operation would be either reading or writing. His countenance, either when 
he spoke or held his tongue, was so calm and serene, that a Gaul of the first 
rank declared amongst his friends that he was so much mollified by it, as to 
be restrained from throwing him down a precipice, in his passage over the 
Alps, upon being admitted to approach him, under the pretext of speaking 
with him. His eyes were clear and bright ; and he was willing it should be 
thought that there was something of a divine vigour in them. He was 
likewise not a little pleased to see people, upon his looking steadfastly at 
them, lower their countenances, as if the sun shone in their eyes. But in his 
old age, he saw very imperfectly with his left eye. His teeth were thin set, 
small and rough, his hair a little curled, and inclining to a yellow colour. His 
eyebrows met ; his ears were small, and he had an aquiline nose. His 
complexion was betwixt brown and fair ; his stature but low; though Julius 
Marathus his freedman says he was five feet and nine inches in height. This 
however was so much concealed by the just proportion of his limbs, that it 
was only perceivable upon comparison with some taller person standing by 
him. 


From early youth he devoted himself with great diligence and application to 
the study of eloquence, and the other liberal arts. In the war of Mutina, 


notwithstanding the weighty affairs in which he was engaged, he is said to 
have read, written, and declaimed every day. He never addressed the sen- 
ate, people, or soldiery but in a premeditated speech, though he was not 
destitute of the talent of speaking extempore. And lest his memory should 
fail him, as well as to prevent the loss of time in getting his speeches by 
heart, he resolved to read them all. In his intercourse with individuals, and 
even with his wife Li via, upon a subject of importance, he had all he would 
say down in writing, lest, if he spoke extempore, he should say more or less 
than was proper. He delivered himself in a sweet and peculiar tone, in 
which he was diligently instructed by a master. But when he had a cold, he 
sometimes made use of a crier for the delivery of his speeches to the 
people.0 


In his literary qualifications, without at all rivalling the attainments of 
Csesar, he was on a level with most Romans of distinction of his time ; and 
it is said that both in speaking and writing his style was eminent for its 
perfect plainness and propriety. His speeches on any public occasion were 
composed beforehand, and recited from memory ; nay, so careful was he 
not to commit himself by any inconsiderate expression, that even when 
discuss-ing any important subject with his own wife, he wrote down what 
he had to say, and read it before her. Like his uncle, he was strongly tinged 
with superstition ; he was very much afraid of thunder and lightning, and 
always carried about with him a sealskin, as a charm against its power ; 
notwithstanding which, in any severe storm, he was accustomed to hide 
himself in a chamber in the centre of his house, to be as much out of the 
way of it as possible ; add to which, he was a great observer of dreams, and 
of lucky and unlucky days.d 


He neither slighted his own dreams, nor those of other people relating to 
himself. At the battle of Philippi, though he had resolved not to stir out 
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of his tent, on account of being indisposed, yet, upon the occasion of a 
dream which a friend of his had, he altered his resolution ; and it was 
fortunate for him that he did so ; for the camp was taken, and his couch, 


upon a supposition of his being in it, was pierced in several parts, and cut to 
pieces. He had many frivolous silly dreams during the spring ; but in the 
other parts of the year, his dreams were less frequent and more significative. 
Upon his frequently visiting a temple in the Capitol, which he had dedicated 
to Thundering Jove, he dreamed that Jupiter Capitolinus complained that 
his worshippers were taken from him, and that upon this he replied he had 
only given him the Thunderer for his porter. He therefore immediately hung 
the ceiling of the temple round with little bells; because such commonly 
hung at the gates of great houses. Upon occasion of a dream too, he always, 
on a certain clay of the year, begged an alms of the people, reaching out his 
hand to receive the dole with which they presented him. 


Some signs and omens he regarded as infallible. If in the morning his shoe 
was put on wrong, or the left instead of the right, that was with him a 
dismal presage. If, upon his setting out on a long journey by sea or land, 
there happened to fall a mizzling rain he held it to be a good sign of a 
speedy and happy return. He was much affected likewise with anything out 
of the common course of nature. A palm tree, which chanced to grow up 
betwixt some stones in the pavement before his house, he transplanted into 
a court where the household gods were placed, and took all possible care to 
make it thrive. 


His death and his subsequent deification were said to have been intimated 
by divers manifest prodigies. As he was finishing the census amidst a great 
crowd of people in the Field of Mars, an eagle flew about him several 
times, and then directed its course to a neighbouring temple, where it sat 
down upon the name of Agrippa, and at the first letter. Upon observing this, 
he ordered Tiberius to put up the vows, which it is usual to make on such 
occasions, for the succeeding lustrum. For he declared he would not meddle 
with what it was probable he should never accomplish, though the tables 
were ready drawn for it. About that same time, the first letter of his name, 
in an inscription upon a statue of him, was struck out by lightning ; which 
was interpreted as a presage that he would live only a hundred days longer: 
which number the letter C stands for, and that he would be placed amongst 
the gods ; as iEsar, which is the remaining part of the word Ceesar, 
signifies, in the Tuscan language, a god. Being therefore about despatching 
Tiberius to Illyricum, and designing to go with him as far as Beneventum, 


but being detained by several persons who applied to him upon account of 
causes they had depending, he cried out, which was afterwards regarded as 
an omen of his death, ” Not all the business that can occur shall detain me at 
Rome one moment longer ” ; and setting out upon his journey, he went as 
far as Astura ; whence, contrary to his custom, he put to sea in the night 
time, upon the occasion of a favourable wind. 


His sickness was occasioned by diarrhoea ; notwithstanding which, he went 
round the coast of Campania and the adjacent islands, and spent four days 
in that of Caprese ; where he gave himself up entirely to his ease ; 
behaving, at the same time, to those about him with the utmost good nature 
and complaisance. As he happened to sail by the Bay of Puteoli, the 
passengers and mariners aboard a ship of Alexandria just then arrived, clad 
all in white, with crowns upon their heads, loaded him with praises and 
joyful acclamations, crying out, ” By you we live, by you we sail, by you 
enjoy our liberty and our fortunes.” At which being greatly pleased, he 
distributed to each of 
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his friends that attended him forty gold pieces, requiring from them an 
assurance by oath not to employ the sum given them any other way than in 
the purchase of Alexandrian goods. And during several days after, he 
distributed togte and pallia, upon condition that the Romans should use the 
Grecian, and the Grecians the Roman dress and language. He likewise 
constantly attended to see the boys perform their exercises, according to an 
ancient custom still continued at Caprese. He gave them likewise an 
entertainment in his presence, and not only permitted but required from 
them the utmost freedom in jesting, and scrambling for fruit, victuals, and 
other things which he threw amongst them. In a word, he indulged himself 
in all the ways of amusement he could contrive. Soon after, passing over to 
Naples, though at that time greatly disordered by the frequent returns of his 
disease, he continued a spectator to the end of some solemn games which 
were performed every five years in honour of him, and came with Tiberius 
to the place intended. But on his return, his disorder increasing, he stopped 
at Nola, sent for Tiberius back again, and had a long discourse with him in 


private ; after which he gave no further attention to business of any 
importance. 


Upon the day of his death, he now and then inquired if there was any 
disturbance in the town about him ; and calling for a mirror, he ordered his 
hair to be combed, and his falling cheeks to be adjusted. Then asking his 
friends that were admitted into the room, ” Do ye think that I have acted my 
part in life well? ” he immediately subjoined, 


‘Ei Se 7rav «xet KaA.ws, to) traiyvLto Aore Kporov, cat 7ravTes vacis fiera 
Aapa? KT vinjcraT€. 


” Tf all be right, with joy your voices raise In loud applauses to the actor’s 
praise.” 


After which, having dismissed them all, whilst he was inquiring of some 
that were just come from Rome, concerning Drusus’ daughter who was in a 
bad state of health, he expired amidst the kisses of Livia, and with these 
words : ” Livia, live mindful of our marriage, and farewell ! ” dying a very 
easy death, and such as he himself had always wished for. For as often as he 
heard that any person had died quickly and without pain, he wished for 
himself and his friends the like evOavacna (an easy death), for that was the 
word he made use of. He discovered but one symptom before his death of 
his being delirious, which was this : he was all on a sudden much 
frightened, and complained that he was carried away by forty men. But this 
was rather a presage, than any delirium ; for precisely that number of 
soldiers carried out his corpse. 


He expired [Suetonius continues] in the same room in which his father 
Octavius had died, when the two Sextuses, Pompeius and Apuleius, were 
consuls, upon the fourteenth of the calends of September [Aug. 19 A.D., 14 
according to the revised calendar], at the ninth hour of the day, wanting 
only five-and-thirty days of seventy-six years of age. His remains were 
carried by the magistrates of the municipia | and colonies, from Nola to 
Bovilke, and in the night time because of the season of the year. During the 
intervals, the body lay in some court, or great temple, of each town. At 
Bovillee it was met by the equestrian order who carried it to the city, and 


deposited it in the porch of his own house. The senate proceeded with so 
much zeal in the 


1 Municipia were foreign towns which obtained the right of Roman 
citizens, and were of different kinds. The municipia used their own laws 
and customs ; nor were they obliged to receive the Roman laws unless they 
chose them. 
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arrangement of his funeral, and paying honour to his memory, that, amongst 
several other proposals, some were for having the funeral procession made 
through the triumphal gate, preceded by the image of Victory, which is in 
the senate house, and the children of the first quality, of both sexes, singing 
the funeral ditty. Others moved that on the day of the funeral they should 
lay aside their gold rings, and wear rings of iron ; and others, that his bones 
should be collected by the priests of the superior orders. One likewise 
proposed to transfer the name of Augustus to September, because he was 
born in the latter, but died in the former. Another moved that the whole 
period of time, from his birth to his death, should be called the Augustan 
age, and be inserted in the calendar under that title. But at last it was judged 
proper to be moderate in the honours to be paid to his memory. Two funeral 
orations were pronounced in his praise, one before the temple of Julius, by 
Tiberius ; and the other before the rostra, under the old shops, by Drusus, 
Tiberius’ son. The body was then carried upon the shoulders of senators 
into the Field of Mars, and there burned. A man of prsetorian rank affirmed 
upon oath that he saw his spirit ascend into heaven. The most distinguished 
persons of the equestrian order, barefooted, and with their tunics loose, 
gathered up his relics, and deposited them in the mausoleum, which had 
been built in his sixth consulship, betwixt the Flaminian way and the bank 
of the Tiber, at which time likewise he gave the woods and walks about it 
for the use of the people. 


He had made a will a year and four months before his death, upon the third 
of the nones of April, in the consulship of Lucius Plancus and C. Silius. It 
consisted of two skins of parchment, written partly in his hand, and partly 


by his freedmen Polybius and Hilarion. It had been committed to the 
custody of the vestal virgins, by whom it was now produced, with three 
other volumes, all sealed up as well as the will, which were every one read 
in the senate. He appointed for his first heirs, Tiberius for two thirds of his 
estate, and Livia for the other third, whom he likewise desired to assume his 
name. The heirs substituted in their room, in case of death, were Drusus, 
Tiberius’ son, for a third part, and Germanicus with his three sons for the 
rest. Next to them were his relations and several of his friends. 


He left in legacies to the Roman people 40,000,000 sesterces ; to the tribes 
3,900,000 ; to the guards 1000 each man ; to the city battalions 500 ; and to 
the soldiers in the legions 300 each ; which several sums he ordered to be 
paid immediately after his death. For he had taken care that the money 
should be ready in his exchequer. For the rest he ordered different times of 
payment. In some of his bequests he went as far as 20,000 sesterces, for the 
payment of which he allowed a twelvemonth ; alleging for this 
procrastination the scantiness of his estate ; and declaring that not more 
than 150,000,000 sesterces would come to his heirs : notwithstanding that 
during the twenty preceding years, he had received in legacies from his 
friends, the sum of 1,400,000,000 ; almost the whole of which, with his two 
paternal estates, and others that had been left him, he expended upon the 
public. 


He left order that the two Julias, his daughter and granddaughter, should not 
be buried in his sepulchre. With regard to the three volumes before 
mentioned, in one of them he gave orders about his funeral ; another 
contained a narrative of his actions, which he intended should be inscribed 
on brass plates, and placed before his mausoleum ; in the third he had 
drawn up a concise account of the state of the empire ; as to the number of 
soldiers 
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in pay, what money there was in the treasury, exchequer, and arrears of 
taxes ; to which are added the names of the freedmen and slaves, from 
whom the several accounts misrht be taken.0 


A BRIEF RESUME OF THE CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE OF 
AUGUSTUS 


It will be observed that Suetonius makes reference to brass plates, which 
Augustus had had inscribed with a narrative of his actions, to be placed 
before his mausoleum. It would appear that this biographical inscription, or 
a kindred one, was widely copied on tablets placed in the various temples 
dedicated to Augustus all over the empire. Fragments of this duplicate 
inscription from various ruins have been preserved, but by far the most 
complete one is that which was discovered in the sixteenth century, on a 
marble slab in the wall of the temple at Ancyra (the modern Angora) in 
Asia Minor ; which, owing to the place of its discovery, is known as the 
Monumentum Ancyranum. This inscription, to which reference has already 
been made, supplies many important data as to the life of Augustus. It has a 
peculiar interest, because, as has been said, it is virtually autobiographical. 
In addition to the facts that it tabulates, it therefore gives interesting 
glimpses into the character of its author. « 


In a well-known passage of this inscription Augustus reviews his political 
career. In this review he does not begin with his adoption by Julius Csesar, 
but he starts from the fact that in his nineteenth year he raised an army and 
saved the state on his own initiative and by his own resources. As an 
emperor upon whom old age was creeping, he looked back at the single 
landmarks of his rising career and saw the turning-point which decided his 
later destiny in this acquisition of an army of his own ; according to him his 
political significance begins with the moment in which he became the head 
of an army. 


This right of exercising authority over the army, and indeed sole, 
undisputed authority, Csesar had wanted to be sure of preserving at any cost 
for the future ; this was the fundamental notion of his whole system, if that 
can be called a system which was indeed only a practice. The republic, too, 
could not do without its commanders, but it only left them for a year, or at 
the most a year and a half, in office. The innovation of the emperor’s time 
consisted in this, that the sole commander actually kept his power for a 


lifetime, held it simultaneously with other powerful offices, and even dared 
to exercise it in the capital itself. 


In order to maintain his army, he had been permanently invested with 
control of the important boundary provinces and with the permanent 
garrisons of the legions ; as also with the right to supervise the other 
provinces, which were of course bound to supply their quota to the imperial 
army. 


The new ruler then had to have a domestic power which he could exercise 
uncontrolled ; he found it in the legions and the provinces, which, from 
beginning to end, remained the sure foundation of the principatus. The good 
will of the senate and of the people, who had formerly conducted the 
government, was now but of second or third rate consideration to the 
princeps ; both senate and people were conquered and had to a large extent 
lost their importance in the civil wars. In spite of this, every senator who 
frankly recognised the new regime, and provided necessary assurances in 
other ways, had been raised to the highest honours and treated, at least 
externally, on an equal footing by the ruler. 


H. W. — VOL. VI. K 
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As we have seen, Augustus preferred the modest title of Princeps, although 
it could not be reckoned amongst official titles and only implied the first 
man of the senate and of the citizens. As the ruler’s rank as a citizen found 
expression in this title, so Augustus chose the title of Imperator to indicate 
his military standing. Both were selected with much ingenuity to promote 
the intentions of the new ruler. They were meant to cover a new thing with 
an old name ; for this reason he pitched upon words in no way foreign to 
former times, which had remained totally unstamped and were soon 
employed exclusively in the modern sense. This it was to which the ruler 
attached quite particular weight, and this characterises the man no less than 
his administration. 


He let himself be guided by the senate in the year 29 B.C. as imperator, but 
not in the sense in which so many victorious generals for centuries past had 
been greeted for the period between the day of victory and the triumph, 
after which the army was disbanded. What these generals had enjoyed for a 
short period young Csesar had wished to possess for a lifetime : that is, the 
military supremacy of the Roman Empire. That is why this title in the new 
monarchical sense comes, not at the end, but at the commencement of the 
full name in the place of the citizen forename which was set aside. 


Rightly was the conferring of this name, even by the ancients, regarded as 
the beginning of monarchy ; rightly have the Middle Ages, rightly have the 
thinkers of to-day, described the successors of the Roman ruler as emperors. 
With this title Augustus wished to mark the transition from the ancient to 
the modern spirit ; for his achieved work lies essentially in this, that he 
dovetailed into the constitution the notion of a permanent commander-in- 
chief and a permanent army, such as had hitherto been unknown to the 
republic. 


The practical position of the princeps must always be clearly distinguished 
from the theoretical. The new office of commander-in-chief for the whole 
Roman Empire was analogous to the office of a republican proconsul in a 
single province, who administered his country, commanded his troops, with 
a possible right to supervise the neighbouring districts. In the year 23 B.C., 
by way of addition, Augustus, who in the course of his long reign was 
always more and more occupied in obscuring the unconstitutional elements 
of his new position, had caused to be conferred upon him a regular 
proconsular imperium, so as to be sure that the exercise of his authority 
should also meet with recognition in the senatorial provinces. 


Although Csesar was then pre-eminently an imperator, we should do him an 
injustice were we to describe his achievement as a military despotism. He 
was personally far too little a soldier and too much a statesman for this form 
of government, even to suit his own taste. The army was there only to make 
it possible for him in all important questions to carry out his will ; as a rule 
he kept within those constitutional limits which he himself had 
reconstructed. 


Whereas formerly the Absolutist development of the empire was assumed 
without any further inquiry into its origin, we owe it to Mommsen to have 
fixed his gaze on the difference between the times and to have hit the note 
of the constitutional scheme in his systematic presentation, which is 
certainly more important for the conception of Augustus than for his 
practical illustration of it. Mommsen talks of the ” juristic construction of 
the principatus,” very rightly dwelling on the point that ” Augustus’ 
principate is not a boundless authority, but a measured magistracy within 
republican forms.” The right of legislating remained, in theory at least, the 
same as 
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in republican times. Co-operation was secured to the ruler through his 
official power as a consul or later as a tribune. 


Besides this, like every magistrate of former times, he could announce his 
will to the people by edicts and acts ; and that these expressions received 
great consideration in view of his position and personal authority need 
scarcely be said, especially from the time when senators and officials were 
sworn on every New Year’s Day, not only to the laws themselves, but also 
to the Acta Ccesaris. It does not follow from this in any way that the 
princeps was superior to the laws ; we must be careful not to import the 
views of the Greek of a later period into the judicial views of a regent like 
Augustus. Practically, of course, he found for the most part a means of 
carrying out his will in a given case : but the emperor never expressed such 
a doctrine as a fundamental principle of jurisprudence. On the contrary the 
emperor was not empowered even to suspend the prevailing law ; under 
Augustus at any rate this remained the privilege of the senate. He 
recognised it, too, without opposition ; for instance, in not publishing a gift 
to the people before he had requested and received permission from the 
senate. 


It was then a constitution full of contradictions, capable of interpretation 
only by means of compromise, this constitution substituted by the new ruler 
for the old republic, in order, beneath the garb of republican form, to make 


the exercise of monarchical power possible. Whether the student of systems 
called it a republic or a monarchy troubled him little, although until his 
death he himself clung to the fiction (and with a certain degree of truth) that 
he had restored the ancient and legitimate constitution of the state.1 e 


A most extraordinary man, then, was this foremost citizen of the new 
Roman state. But nothing about him is more extraordinary than the view 
regarding him that has been entertained by posterity. He has been almost 
uniformly regarded as not a man of the very first capacity, — as an oppor- 
tunist rather than a creative leader. He held the world under the sway of his 
will for almost half a century, and was never so autocratic in his power, so 
securely fixed in his position, as at the hour of his death. He found Rome 
brick and left it marble ; he found the Roman state an inchoate, wavering 
commonwealth, and left it a peerless empire. Yet the world has denied him 
the title of ” great “; is disposed to deny him even the possession of genius. 


Perhaps a partial explanation lies in the fact that we demand always a 
certain theatrical quality in a man of genius. It has been suggested by an 
eminent historian (Professor Sloane) that a great man has usually a capacity 
for inordinate wickedness, as well as for consummate greatness. Alexander 
loses control of himself on occasion, and in his frenzy kills his friend. 
Hannibal spends his whole life under the spell of a sworn hatred. Csesar 
stops at nothing to attain his selfish ends. In modern times your Frederick, 
your Napoleon, is not called great because of any moral quality. Public taste 
seems to demand a rounded character in its favoured heroes : it likes the 
piquant flavour of immorality. In every direction youi hero must be 
measured by other standards than ordinary mortals. 


But the life of Augustus is keyed to the tone of a passionless moderation. 


[* Modern historians have much to say of the “disguised monarchy” of 
Augustus. But probably the Romans were not so blind as to the character of 
the Augustan constitution as are now the historians. The government was in 
reality a compromise between republic and monarchy — a compromise 
made easy to the Romans by their habit of investing magistrates, especially 
extraordinary magistrates, with vast powers. The republic was for Rome 
and Italy, the monarchy for the provinces. This form of government 
Mommsen aptly terms a dyarchy. ] 
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He is all judgment, no emotion. Between the courses at dinner he listlessly 
plays games that he may not be annoyed by the persiflage of the jesters who 
are there to amuse his guests. And he plays the game of life in the same 
fashion. One cannot imagine him excited, enthusiastic, angry even. He 
might, indeed, commit a crime, but it would be a carefully measured crime, 
dictated by policy : not a crime of passion. Even in his liaisons, it was said 
of him that his chief ambition was to learn the real sentiment of those about 
him through their wives, rather than merely to gratify a personal appetite. 


But it must not be forgotten that Augustus, had he not been such a man as 
this, could not have accomplished the work he did. Had he been full of 
enthusiasms he would have antagonised too many people ; would have 
made too many powerful enemies ; would have invited the fate that befell 
the man of genius whose nephew he was, and by whose good example he 
profited. Yet, after all, the measure of capacity is success, and it seems a 
grudging estimate which withholds the title of ” great ” from the man who 
changed the entire complexion of the civilised world and put his stamp 
indelibly upon the centuries. 


But whether genius or not in the ordinary acceptance of that loosely applied 
and somewhat ambiguous word, there is one regard in which Augustus need 
fear comparison with no leader of any age : in practical statecraft, judged by 
its result, he has no superior. In a pre-eminent degree he was able to isolate 
himself from his environment ; to visualise the political situation; to see his 
fellow-men through the clear medium of expediency, undistorted by any 
aberration of passion or of prejudice. To the theatrical quality of personal 
vanity, from which Csesar was by no means free, Augustus was an entire 
stranger. Because he was master of his own ambition, he came to be master 
of the world. If because of his placid logicality, posterity has been disposed 
to speak slightingly of his genius, the same quality won him at least an 
unchallenged position as the most consummate master of practical politics. 
« 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE IMMEDIATE SUCCESSORS OF AUGUSTUS CALIGULA, AND 
CLAUDIUS 


TIBERIUS, 


Tiberius (Tiberius Claudius Nero Cesar), 14-37 a.d. 


Tiberius came of that ambitious Claudian family which had enjoyed twenty- 
eight consulates, five dictatorships, seven censorships, and as many 
triumphs. The marriage of his mother Livia with Octavius, and his adoption 
by Csesar, had given him entrance into the house of Csesar. All 
commissions with which he was charged by his adoptive father were carried 
out with activity and intelligence, and, at the time of the war with Marbod, 
he saved the empire in a dangerous crisis. Since the death of Agrippa, no 
general had been able to command such brilliant service. He had fought in 
Spain and in the Alps, governed Gaul, given a king to Armenia, subdued 
the Pannonians, conquered the Germans, transported forty-six thousand 
barbarians into Belgium and resettled the empire after the defeat of Varus. 
Such was the man to whom the death of Augustus gave the throne.1 


Respect for Augustus had kept ambitions silent, but Tiberius found himself 
surrounded by republicans and more than this by candidates for the throne. 


Moreover the soldiers had already understood that on them rested the 
security both of emperor and empire, and, as there were no more civil wars 
to enrich them, successions to the throne must take their place. Three 
Pannonian legions revolted, demanding one denarius per day, discharge 
after sixteen years, and a fixed sum to be paid in camp on the day they 
became veterans. 


Tiberius sent Drusus, his son, and Sejanus, his prsetorian prefect, to them at 
the head of some of the forces remaining in Italy. An eclipse of the moon 
helped to make the mutineers return to their duty. 


On the Rhine there was a dangerous revolt. There were there seven legions, 
divided into two camps, making the same demands. Four legions 


\} It may be stated, once for all, that the view of Tiberius here presented has 
not gone unchallenged. Tarver n in particular champions the emperor 
against his ancient and modern detractors. It is urged that Tiberius was 
really a sternly moral man, with a high standard of duty, whose want of tact 
and sociability alone made him unpopular. His letters and addresses to the 
senate are said to show great dignity and wisdom ; and it is claimed that 
from his youth up his habits were regular and his life simple and frugal. All 
this may be true of the early years of Tiberius, but the balance of opinion 
strongly supports the belief that in his later years the emperor showed a 
different spirit. Perhaps disease or senility may have produced the change. ] 
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killed their centurions. Germanicus, nephew of Tiberius, hastened to them.1 
The rebels offered him the empire, but he refused. In his vexation he had 
drawn his sword as if to kill himself. ” Strike, then,” cried the angry men ; 
his friends snatched the sword from him. To appease this dangerous 
sedition, he, acting on an imaginary letter from Tiberius, granted 
everything, and doubled the legacy of Augustus. Gallic tribute, all the 
general’s money, and that of his friends had to be put together to pay all 
this. 


EXPEDITIONS OF GERMANICUS; VICTORY OP IDISTAVISUS 


It became necessary to give these restless spirits something to do, so their 
general led them against the enemy. In the country of the Marsi a space of 
fifty miles was put to fire and sword. In the following spring Germanicus 
passed the Rhine again, hoping to profit by the quarrels of Arminius and 
Segestes — the one belonging to the national, the other to the Roman party. 
He was only able to deliver Segestes, who was besieged by his rival. The 
wife of the conqueror of Varus was taken captive. 


The last Roman ravages and the complaints of Arminius exasperated the 
Cherusci and a new league was formed. Germanicus went as far as the 
Teutoburg forest to fight them. Whitening bones marked the spot where the 
three legions had perished, and the soldiers buried the mutilated remains 
which had waited six years for this last honour. However, the Germans were 
nowhere to be found. Tired of pursuing an enemy who was not to be caught, 
Germanicus stopped. He regained Ems and embarked on the fleet which 
had brought him, whilst Caecina regained the Rhine by the route of the 
“long bridges.” Arminius had preceded him there, and the disaster of Varus 
was on the point of being renewed, had not Ceecina happily been an 
experienced captain. He gained a strong position where the Romans were 
encamped and managed to reopen the Rhine route. Germanicus, surprised 
by equinoctial gales, had himself been in danger, and a number of his 
vessels had perished. 


The barbarians having become singularly bold, a new expedition became 
necessary. A thousand warships transported eight legions to the shores of 
the Weser. The Germani ventured to await the Roman army on the plain of 
Idistavisus. Discipline led them on ; but a second action was a second 
massacre. Varus was avenged. The victors returned to Gaul, half by land, 
the others by sea. A tempest destroyed or dispersed some of their vessels. 
On hearing this news, Germany trembled and rose, but Germanicus dealt 
repeated blows, and the astounded barbarians allowed the legions to regain 
their winter quarters. 


There Germanicus found letters from Tiberius recalling him for a second 
consulship and a triumph. The legions were doubtless, in the emperor’s 


eyes, rather too much devoted to their leader. Germanicus obeyed and 
returned. 


EARLY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL GOVERNMENT BY TIBERIUS 


Tiberius governed mildly and with wisdom, refusing temples offered, and 
discouraging, as a man who knew their value, base flatteries from the 
senate. His life was that of a rich private person ; his manner, if not 


[J Full details of the German campaign have been given in Chapter XXX. A 
brief resume” is given here for added clearness. ] 
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affable, at least polite. He rose to meet the consuls, consulted the senate in 
everything, and accepted the lessons which a dying liberty sometimes dared 
to offer. He never drew back from ” a liberality which had an honourable 
motive.” Yet he was strictly economical with regard to finance, and if he 
took less trouble than Augustus to please the people with continual shows, 
he was careful to guard against famine. One year wheat was very dear. He 
did as we should do to-day, keeping the bread at low prices for the people at 
the merchants’ expense. Without yielding to his soldiers he kept them under 
austere discipline, although lie had need of them. 


With regard to the provinces, he continued the policy of Augustus. If he 
dare not absent himself from Rome to visit them, having neither a 
Maecenas nor an Agrippa on whom to rely in his absence, he at least sent 
them able governors, avoided an increase of taxes, and relieved the misery 
where it was greatest. Twelve Asiatic towns, ruined by earthquake, were 
exempted from taxation for five years. Sardis, even worse off, received 
from him ten million sesterces. Tiberius practised the advice he gave to his 


provincial governors : ” A good shepherd shears his sheep but does not flay 
them.” 


Thus the empire was wisely governed ; but under this mild discipline the 
nobles grew bolder. A plot was formed, but, being discovered in time, was 
frustrated, and Libo, its author, killed himself. At home, Tiberius had 
domestic troubles. Livia, accustomed to deference from her husband, 
insisted on being listened to. Agrippina, Germanicus’ wife and 
granddaughter of Augustus, boldly defied the mother of Tiberius, and 
would not admit that the wife of Drusus had equal rights with herself. These 
feminine rivalries divided the court and gave birth to hatreds which were 
embittered by courtiers. 


Tiberius had recalled Germanicus from the borders of the Rhine as much to 
take him away from his legions as to leave himself free to follow on that 
frontier the prudent policy of Augustus. He allowed Germanicus to enter 
Rome in triumph, and shared with him the consulship for the following 
year. Just then the Parthians became hostile. They had driven away 
Vonones, the king imposed on them by Rome, and replaced him by the 
Arsacid Artabanus : the two rivals seemed in danger of commencing open 
hostilities. Moreover, Commagene and Cilicia, now some time without 
kings, were full of trouble. Syria and Judea claimed a diminution of taxes ; 
” Germanicus alone,” said Tiberius, “can with his wisdom calm these 
eastern agitations.” 


A senatorial decree gave the young prince powers once held by Agrippa 
and Caius Csesar; that is, the government of the provinces beyond the sea, 
with supreme authority over all the governors. As for Drusus, the son of 
Tiberius, he set out for Pannonia, so as to watch over the movements of the 
Suevi. 


The task of Drusus was the most simple. He had only to promote or 
instigate internal dissensions in Germany. Two powerful leagues had been 
formed. In the north that of the Cherusci under Arminius and his uncle 
Inguiomer ; in the south the Marcomanni under Marbod. War broke out 
between them. The action was a bloody one ; Marbod, being conquered, 
implored shelter in the empire. He was assigned a residence at Ravenna. 
The power of the Marcomanni was destroyed ; that of the Cherusci did not 


survive Arminius, who was killed by his own family just as he was about, it 
is said, to make himself king. The silent intrigues of the Romans certainly 
had something to do with events which delivered them from two 
redoubtable foes. 
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In the East, Germanicus had equal successes. Everywhere he had given 
justice and peace as the watchword of the new government. In Armenia, he 
gave the crown to Zenon, son of the king of Pontus and a faithful vassal of 
the empire. This prince had long since adopted Armenian customs. 
Germanicus had made a wise choice and the whole nation applauded. 
Cappadocia, whose old king had just died in Rome, was, like Commagene, 
reduced to a province. In Syria, Germanicus concluded an alliance with 
Artabanus, who only asked for the removal of his rival. In Thrace, one of 
the two kings had killed the other. The assassin was sent to Alexandria and, 
later on, put to death. 


A more serious affair had begun the preceding year [17 A.D.] in Africa. A 
Numidian, Tacfarinas, a deserter from the legions, had collected and 
disciplined some troops and persuaded the Musulanii and Moors to rise. 
The proconsul defeated him, and for this vigorous act, which gave security 
to a fertile country, he received the distinction of a triumph. 


DEATH OF GERMANICUS (19 A.D.) ; EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


At this prosperous moment Germanicus died, poisoned, it has been alleged, 
by order of Tiberius. Yet could a man such as he, thoughtful, serious, 
calculating, have committed such a senseless crime ? The death of his 
adopted son took away no rival. He knew him to be incapable of treason 
and his death deprived him of a necessary support. The mystery is still 
unsolved. The perpetrator of the crime was, it is said, Piso, a patrician of a 


violent disposition, who had obtained the governorship of Syria dur-ing the 
time that Germanicus was in the East. It was on his return from a journey in 
Egypt, undertaken without permission and in defiance of Tiberius, that 
Germanicus found that the arrangements he had adopted had been 
interfered with by Piso. 


Lively quarrels took place between them, and the insubordinate governor, 
rather than yield, preferred to quit the province. The news that Germanicus 
was seriously ill stopped him at Antioch. The prince becoming better, Piso 
opposed the celebration of any fetes in honour of the event, and went on to 
Seleucia, where the report of an alarming relapse made him stop again. 
Amongst Agrippina’s attendants there was mention of poisoning, and 
emissaries from Piso who had come to report on the progress of the malady, 
could show, it was said, by whose hand the blow had been struck. 
Germanicus died. His body was burnt in the Forum at Antioch, and 
Agrippina, having piously gathered the ashes, landed at Brundusium, 
carrying the burial urn herself, and followed by an immense crowd, all 
plunged in heart-breaking sorrow. 


Piso received the news of Germanicus’ death with unseemly joy, and 
immediately set off to return to his province. The legate and the senators 
throughout Syria had conferred the governorship on one of themselves. Piso 
did not recoil before the prospect of civil war. Tiberius would not pardon 
him. Forced to embark, he returned to Italy, where accusers awaited him. 
These wanted the emperor alone to judge his cause. Now, had the emperor 
feared possible revelations he would have accepted, but he sent the accusers 
back to the senate. He presided at the trial, and the accused, says Tacitus, 
looked at him fearfully as he sat there pitiless, calm, impassive, and 
impenetrable. This portrait of Tiberius is the most faithful Tacitus has left. 
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Piso killed himself in his own house. The emperor rewarded the three 
friends of Germanicus who had come as accusers, and asked for Nero, the 
eldest of Germanicus’ sons, the honour of the queestorship five years before 
the regulation age, and married him to a daughter of Drusus. Later on he 
begged the same favour for the second son of Germanicus. 


This long drama ended, Tiberius returned to the cares of government. There 
were complaints of the too great severity of the Papia-Poppsean law. He 
named fifteen commissioners to mitigate its demands. Some wanted to 
extend his power with regard to the choice of governors ; this he refused. 
The limits of sanctuary were restricted, because this had caused much 
disorder in provincial towns. Informers were also discouraged. One of them 
denounced the senator Lentulus. Tiberius rose and said he considered 
himself no longer worthy to live if Lentulus was his enemy. In the 
provinces, he maintained good administration by skilful choice and severity 
towards prevaricating officials. In Gaul there was a beginning of revolt. 
Florus tried to provoke a rising of the Belgse, but being beaten and hemmed 
in in the wood of Arclu-enna, he killed himself. The pretext urged for this 
rising was the burden of the tribute. The iEd-uan, Sacrovir, caused still 
more alarm, by raising forty thousand men and taking Augustodunum. Two 
of the Rhine legions fell on these badly armed troops and horribly 
massacred them. 


Tacfarinas had also reappeared in Africa. Encouraged by a first success, he 
ventured to attack Thala, but was repulsed with loss. Then he changed his 
tactics, divided his troops into small bands and carried on a guerilla 
warfare. The emperor sent Bltesus, Sejanus’ uncle, to deal with this 


indefatigable foe, and thanks to his activity, Tacfarinas was again forced to 
flee, leaving his brother in the enemy’s hands.& 


[It was not until two years later, 24 A.D., that Rome was finally rid of this 
troublesome foe. By that time Tacfarinas had collected another large force. 
P. Dolabella, the Roman governor, attacked it, and in his decisive victory 
the Numidian leader was slain. Ptolemy, king of Mauretania, was 
Dolabella’s ally. ] 


Tiberius ruled the provinces on the whole in a Roman spirit, maintaining 
the dignity of the empire for the most part intact from the centre to the 
frontiers. The stability of the system, however rotten and decayed at heart, 
might still be measured by the strength and solidity of its outworks. At no 


TIBERITTS 


(From a bust in the Vatican) 
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period did the bulwarks of the Roman power appear more secure and unas- 
sailable. The efforts of Drusus and his son to overpower the Germani on 
their own soil had been stupendous ; they had wielded forces equal at least 
to those with which Csesar had added Gaul to the empire, and yet had not 
permanently advanced the eagles in any direction. But, on the other hand, it 
was soon found that the Germani were only formidable under the pressure 
of an attack. When the assault relaxed, the power they had concentrated in 
resistance crumbled readily away. With the death of Arminius all combined 
hostility to Rome ceased among them and meanwhile the arts and manners 
of the south advanced incessantly among them. 


At the same time the long respite from military exactions allowed the 
pursuits of ease and luxury to fructify within the limits of the provinces. 
Gaul was no longer drained from year to year by the forced requisitions of 
men and horses, of arms and stores, which had fed the exhausting 
campaigns of Germanicus. Her ancient cities decked themselves with 
splendid edifices, with schools and theatres, aqueducts and temples. The 
camps on the Rhine and Danube were gradually transformed into 
commercial stations, and be-came emporiums of traffic with the north of 
Europe, where the fur and amber of the Hercynian forests and the Baltic 
coast were exchanged for wine and oil or gold and silver, those instruments 
of luxury which nature was supposed, in mercy or in anger, to have denied 
to the German barbarians. Such a state of affairs allowed the emperor to 
persist in his favourite plan of leaving the provincial governors for years 
unchanged at their posts. Each succeeding proconsul was no longer in a 
fever of haste to aggrandise himself by the plunder or renown of a foray 
beyond the frontiers. The administration of the provinces became a matter 


of ordinary routine ; it lost its principal charms in the eyes of the senators, 
who could at last with difficulty be induced to exchange the brilliant 
pleasures of the capital, with all its mortifications and perils, for the dull 
honours of a distant government. 


Nor can I discover in general the justice of accusing Tiberius of neglect-ing 
the safety of his remote possessions, which seem, on the contrary, to have 
flourished securely in the armed peace of his august empire. In Gaul the 
revolt of Sacrovir and his Belgian confederates was effectually suppressed ; 
the outbreak of the Frisians, though at some cost of blood, seems to have 
been speedily quelled. Nor have we any distinct confirmation of the 
assertion of Suetonius, that Tiberius suffered the province to be ravaged 
with impunity by the Germani, which, if true, can apply only to some 
transient violation of the frontiers. 


Nor does the assertion of Tiberius’ indifference seem to be better founded 
with regard to Mcesia. Tacitus steps frequently aside from his domestic 
narrative to record the affairs of this region and the exploits of the 
emperor’s lieutenants ; while Appian makes special mention of the conquest 
of Mcesia under Tiberius, and of the establishment of provincial 
government in this quarter by his hand. Sabinus, Pandus, and Labeo seem to 
have held the command there successively during the first half of this 
principate, and these men at least were not allowed to indulge in indolence, 
for their exertions and victories are a theme to which the historian 
repeatedly refers. 


But the emptiness of these charges can be more clearly shown in the case of 
the dependent kingdom of Armenia, which, according to the same authority, 
Tiberius suffered to be seized by the Parthians, and wrested from the 
patronage of the empire. It appears, on the contrary, from the particular 


I1 Tacitus, however, speaks of the legatus Mcesice a.d. 14, so it would 
seem that Moesia became a Roman province in the reign of Augustus. ] 
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recital of Tacitus, that the bold occupation of this kingdom by Artabanus 
was immediately resented by the emperor with the energy of a younger 
man. Not only were the wild mountaineers of the Caucasus, the Iberians 
and Albanians, invited to descend upon the intruders ; not only were the 
sons of Phraates released from their long detention at Rome, and directed to 
present themselves on their native soil, and claim the allegiance of their 
father’s subjects ; but a Roman general, L. Vitellius, a man of distinguished 
valour and experience, was deputed to lead the forces of Asia and Syria 
against the enemy ; and while it was hoped that a vigorous demonstration 
would suffice to hurl him back from the territory in dispute, instructions 
were not withheld, it would appear, to push on if necessary, and smite the 
Parthians with the strong hand of the empire. But these combinations 
proved speedily successful. Artabanus, already detested by many of his 
most powerful subjects, was compelled to descend from his throne, and take 
refuge in the far wilds of Hyrcania ; while Tiridates, the son of Phraates, 
was accepted in his room [35 a.d.]. The Roman army, which had crossed the 
Euphrates, returned victorious without striking a blow, though, by a 
subsequent revolution, Artabanus was not long afterwards restored, and 
admitted, upon giving the required hostages, to the friendship of his lordly 
rivals [36 A.D.]. 


If Tiberius refrained from aggrandising his empire by fresh conquests, he 
was not the less intent on consolidating the unwieldy mass by the gradual 
incorporation of the dependent kingdoms enclosed within its limits. The 
contests between two rival brothers, Cotys and Rhescuporis, in Thrace, 
gave him a pretext for placing the fairest part of that country under the 
control of a Roman officer, thus preparing the way for its ultimate 
annexation. On the death of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, in the year 17, 
his country was declared a Roman province, and subjected to the rule of an 
imperial procurator. At the same period the frontier kingdom of 
Commagene was added to the dominions of the republic under the 
government of a prsetor. Syria, the great stronghold of the Roman power in 
the East, was still skirted by several tributary kingdoms or ethnarchies, such 
as Chalcis, Emesa, Damascus, and Abilene ; but the dependency of Judea, 
the wealthiest and proudest of all these vassal states, was wrested in the 


reign of Augustus from the dynasty to which it had been entrusted, and was 
still subjected by his successor to the control of the proconsul at Antioch. 


Herod the Great, on his death-bed, had sent his seal, together with an ample 
present, to Augustus, in token of the entire dependence upon Rome in 
which he held his dominions [4 B.C.]. This act of vassalage procured him, 
perhaps, the ratification of the disposition he had made of his territories 
between Archelaus, Herod Antipas, and Philippus. To the first was allotted 
the kingdom of Judea, including Samaria and Idumsea, but with the loss of 
the cities of Gaza, Gadara, and Hippus, which were now annexed to the 
government of Syria. To the second fell the districts of Galilee to the west, 
and Persea to the east of the Jordan ; while the Trachonitis, Auranitis, and 
Gaulonitis formed with Itursea the tetrarchy of Philip, extending northward 
to the desert borders of Damascus. But the rival kinsmen were not satisfied 
with this division. Archelaus and Antipas repaired to Rome to plead against 
one another ; but while they were urging their suits before the tribunal of 
the senate, the provis-ional government which the Romans had established 
in Judea was suddenly attacked on all sides by bodies of armed insurgents. 
Their leaders, however, were not men of rank or commanding influence, 
and the revolt was in no sense a national movement. It was speedily crushed 
by Varus, then proconsul of Syria, the same who ten years afterwards 
perished so miserably in Germany, 
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and punished with the atrocious severity too commonly employed in such 
cases. Archelaus, confirmed in his sovereignty, continued to reign under 
these lamentable auspices in Judea. His subjects, still mindful of the sons of 
their beloved Mariamne, never regarded him with favour ; and it has been 
mentioned how they complained to Augustus of his tyranny, and obtained 
his removal from the throne. He was finally sent into exile at Vienne in 
Gaul. 


The fall of Archelaus left the throne of Judea and Samaria without a direct 
claimant, and the emperor took the opportunity of attaching them to the 
Roman dominions. This acquisition was placed under the general 
administration of the proconsul of Syria, but governed more directly by an 
imperial procurator, who took up his abode at Csesarea Philippi. Of the 
character of the new government we find no complaints even in the Jewish 
writers whose accounts of this period have been preserved to us. 


Both Augustus and his successor appear to have instructed their officers to 
observe the same respect for the peculiar habits and prejudices of the Jews 
which had reflected such lustre in their eyes upon the magnanimous 
Agrippa ; whatever may have been the ordinary severities of Roman 
domination, it was not till the arrival of Pontius Pilate, about the middle of 
the reign of Tiberius, that any special cause of grievance was inflicted upon 
them. They complained that the new procurator commenced his career with 
a grave and wanton insult. He entered Jerusalem with standards flying, 
upon which, according to the usage of the time, the image of the emperor 
was displayed. The old religious feeling of the Jews against the 
representation of the human figure was roused to vehement indignation ; 
they remonstrated with the procurator, nor would they listen to his excuse 
that the Romans had their customs as well as the Jews, and that the removal 
of the emperor’s portrait from his ensigns by an officer of his own might be 
regarded as a crime against the imperial majesty. But if Tiberius was merely 
the creature of the delators in his own capital, in the provinces he retained 
his good sense and independence. Perhaps it was by a special authorisation 
from him that Pilate consented to withdraw the obnoxious images. 
Nevertheless, the Jews, under the guidance of their priests, continued to 
watch every act of his administration with inveterate jealousy, and when he 
ventured to apply a portion of the temple revenues to the construction of an 
aqueduct for the supply of their city, broke out into violence which 
provoked him to severe measures of repression. 


It is probable that mutual exasperation led to further riots, followed by 
sanguinary punishments ; the government of Pilate was charged with 
cruelty and exaction, and at last the provincials addressed themselves to 
Vitellius, the governor of Syria. Nor were their expectations disappointed. 
The proconsul required his procurator to quit the province, and submit 


himself to the pleasure of the offended emperor. Tiberius, indeed, was 
already dead before his arrival, but his successor attended without delay to 
the representations of his lieutenant, and Pilate was dismissed with 
ignominy to Vienna. From the confidence with which Tiberius was 
appealed to on a matter of such remote concern, it would seem that the 
vigilance of his control was not generally relaxed even in the last moments 
of his life. 


While Judea and Samaria were thus annexed to the Roman province, 
Galilee and the outlying regions of Pereea and Itursea were still suffered to 
remain under their native rulers ; and the dominions of the great Herod be- 
came once more united transiently under a single sceptre at no distant 
period. If, however, we consider the condition of the Jewish provincials 
under the Roman fasces, we shall find reason to believe that it was far from 
intolerable, 
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and presented probably a change for the better from the tyranny of their 
own regal dynasties. 


Doubtless the national feeling, as far as it extended, was outraged in its 
cherished prepossessions by the substitution of a foreign for a native 
domination. The nobles and the priests, who preserved and reflected this 
sentiment, and who suffered in consideration under foreign sway, fostered 
the prejudices of the people to the utmost of their power, excited their 
discontent, fanned the flame of sedition, and then betrayed their unfortunate 
clients to the sword of relentless executioners. It may be admitted that the 
fiscal exactions of the procurator were more uniformly rigid than those of 
Herod, whose remission of a large portion of his peo-ple’s taxes had gained 
him favour in the midst of his atrocities. Yet the amount of freedom and 
security enjoyed by the Jews under a Quirinus and a Pilate shows the 
general leniency of the Roman government at this period, and may induce 
us to believe that the yoke of the conquerors was on the whole a happy 


exchange for their subjects. The warm descriptions of provincial felicity by 
the Jewish authority Philo, may be coloured to suit a purpose, and it may be 
impossible to produce any distinct facts to support this general conjecture. 
Yet indications are not wanting in the writings of the Evangelists, which 
contain, abstracted from their religious significance, the most interesting 
record in existence of the social condition of antiquity, — for they alone of 
all our ancient documents are the productions of men of the people, — to 
show that the mass of the population of Judea was contented and 
comparatively happy under the rule of the Roman procurator. 


Such is the impression received from the representations of common life in 
the scrip-tures of the New Testament. The instances they allege of cruelty 
and injustice are drawn from the conduct of the Jews towards one another, 
rather than of the foreigner towards the native. The scribe and the Pharisee 
are held up to odium or contempt, not the minister 


of police or the instrument of government. The Romans are regarded in 
them as the protectors of the people against their domestic tyrants. The duty 
of paying them tribute is urged as the proper price of the tranquillity they 
maintain ; their fiscal officers are spoken of with forbearance ; their soldiers 
are cited as examples of thoughtful toleration ; the vice of the provincial 
ruler is indifference and unbelief rather than wanton violence ; and the 
tribunal of the emperor himself is appealed to as the last resort of injured 
innocence. The freedom of movement enjoyed by the subjects of Rome, the 
permission so fully allowed them of passing, from frontier to frontier, of 
assembling together for social and religious objects, of flocking in crowds 
at the call of popular leaders, all indicate a state of personal liberty which 
might be envied throughout Europe at the present day./ 


Roman Empress 


(From a statue in the Capitol) 
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During the earlier years of Tiberius’ sway, his administration was happy for 
the state. Even Tacitus d draws a brilliant picture of it : ” Public matters and 
the more serious of those relating to private persons were determined by the 
senate. In the distribution of honours, he took birth, military service, and 
civil talent into consideration, so that it would have been difficult to have 
made a better choice. As to laws, if one excepts that of majesty, good use 
was made of them. For his private affairs the prince chose most eminent 
men, some unknown to him except by reputation, and the greater part grew 
old in service. He took care that the provinces were not burdened with 
taxes. The prince’s domains in Italy were not much extended. His slaves 
were not insolent, his freedmen not many. Had he disputes with private 
persons, the law decided the matter.” & 


His plan was to possess the reality of power without exciting hatred or envy 
by the useless display of the show of it. He therefore rejected the titles that 
were offered him, such as that of Imperator, as a prcenomen, and that of 
Father of his Country ; even that of Augustus, though hereditary, he would 
only use in his letters to kings and dynasts ; above all he rejected that of 
Master (Dominus) ; he would only be called Ccesar, or First of the Senate. 
This last (which we shall henceforth term Prince) was his favourite title ; he 
used to say, ” Iam the Master of my slaves, the Imperator of the soldiers, 
and the Prince of the rest.” He would not allow anything peculiar to be done 
in honour of his birthday, nor suffer any one to swear by his fortune ; 
neither would he permit the senate to swear to his acts on New Year’s Day, 
or temples, or any other divine honours, to be decreed him. He was affable 
and easy of approach ; he took no notice of libels and evil reports of which 
he was the object, while he repelled flattery of every kind. 


To the senate and the magistrates he preserved (at least in appearance) all 
their pristine dignity and power. Every matter, great or small, public or 
private, was laid before the senate. The debates were apparently free, and 
the prince was often in the minority. He always entered the senate house 
without any attendants, like an ordinary senator ; he reproved consulars in 
the command of armies for writing to him instead of the senate ; he treated 
the consuls with the utmost respect, rising to them and making way for 
them. Ambassadors and deputies were directed to apply to them as in the 
time of the republic. It was only by his tribunician right of interceding that 
he exercised his power in the senate. He used also to take his seat with the 
magistrates as they were administering justice, and by his presence and 
authority gave a check to the influence of the great in protecting the accused 
; by which conduct of his, while justice gained, liberty, it was observed, 
suffered. 


The public morals and the tranquillity of the city were also attended to. A 
limit was set to the expenses of plays and public shows, and to the salaries 
of the players, to whom the senators and knights were forbidden to show 
marks of respect, by visiting them or attending them in public. Profligacy 
had become so bold and shameless, that ladies were known to have entered 
themselves in the list of professed courtesans in order to escape the 
penalties of the law, and young men of family to have voluntarily submitted 
to the mark of infamy in order to appear with safety on the stage or the 
arena ; both these infamous classes were now subjected to the penalty of 
exile. Astrologers and fortune-tellers were expelled the city ; the rites and 
ceremonies of the Egyptian and Judaic religions were suppressed. Guards 
were 
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placed throughout Italy to prevent highway robbery ; and those refuges of 
villainy of all kinds, the sanctuaries, were regulated in Greece and Asia. 


Yet people were not deceived by all this apparent regard for liberty and 
justice; for they saw, as they thought, from the very commencement, the 
germs of tyranny, especially in the renewal of the law of treason (majestas). 
In the time of the republic there was a law under this name, by which any 
one who had diminished the greatness (majestas) of the Roman people by 
betraying an army, exciting the plebs to sedition, or acting wrongly in 
command, was subject to punishment. It applied to actions alone ; but Sulla 
extended it to speeches, and Augustus to writings against not merely the 
State, but private individuals, on the occasion of Cassius Severus having 
libelled several illustrious persons of both sexes. Tiberius, who was angered 
by anonymous verses made on himself, directed the praetor, when consulted 
by him on the subject, to give judgment on the law of treason. As this law 
extended to words as well as actions, it opened a wide field for mischief, 
and gave birth to the vile brood of delators or public informers answering to 
the sycophants, those pests of Athens in the days of her democratic 
despotism. This evil commenced almost with the reign of Tiberius, in 
whose second year two knights, Falonius and Rubrius, were accused, the 
one of associating a player of infamous character with the worshippers of 
Augustus, and of having sold with his gardens a statue of that prince, the 
other of hav-ing sworn falsely by his divinity. Tiberius however would not 
allow these absurd charges to be entertained. Soon after Granius Marcellus, 
the praetor of Bithynia, was charged with treason by his queestor, Csepio 
Crispinus, for having spoken evil of Tiberius, having placed his own statue 
on a higher site than that of the Ceesars, and having cut the head of 
Augustus off a statue to make room for that of Tiberius. This last charge 
exasperated Tiberius, who declared that he would vote himself on the 
matter; but a bold expression used by Cn. Piso brought him to reason, and 
Marcellus was acquitted. 


After the death of Germanicus, Tiberius acted with less restraint; for his son 
Drusus did not possess the qualities suited to gain popularity, and thus to 
control him. In fact, except his affection for his noble adoptive brother, 
there was nothing in the character of Drusus to esteem. He was addicted to 
intemperance, devoted to the sports of the amphitheatre, and of so cruel a 
temper, that a peculiarly sharp kind of sword was named from him drusian. 
Tiberius made him his colleague in the consulate, and then obtained for him 
the tribunician power (22) ; but Drusus was fated to no long enjoyment of 


the dignity and power thus conferred on him. A fatal change was also to 
take place in the conduct and government of Tiberius himself, of which we 
must now trace the origin. 


Seius Strabo, who had been made one of the prefects of the preetorian 
cohorts by Augustus, had a son, who, having been adopted by one of the 
^Elian family, was named in the usual manner L. .AElius Sejanus. This 
young man, who was born at Vulsinii in Tuscany, was at first attached to the 
service of Caius Caesar, after whose death he devoted himself to Tiberius; 
and such was his consummate art, that this wily prince, dark and mysterious 
to all others, was open and unreserved to him. Sejanus equalled his master 
in the power of concealing his thoughts and designs; he was dar-ing and 
ambitious, and he possessed the requisite qualities for attaining the 
eminence to which he aspired ; for though proud he could play the flatterer ; 
he could and did assume a modest exterior, and he had vigilance and 
industry, and a body capable of enduring any fatigue. 
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When Drusus was sent to quell the mutiny of the Pannonian legions, 
Sejanus, whom Tiberius had made colleague with his father Strabo in the 
command of the praetorians, accompanied him as his governor and director. 
Strabo was afterwards sent out to Egypt, and Sejanus was continued in the 
sole command of the guards; he then represented to Tiberius how much 
better it would be to have them collected into one camp instead of being 
dispersed through the city and towns, as they would be less liable to be 
corrupted, would be more orderly, and of greater efficiency if any 
insurrection should occur. A fortified camp was therefore formed for them 
near the Viminal Gate, and Sejanus then began to court the men, and he 
appointed those on whom he could rely to be tribunes and centurions. While 
thus securing the guards, he was equally assiduous to gain partisans in the 
senate, and honours and provinces only came to those who had acquired his 
favour by obsequiousness. In all these projects he was unwittingly aided by 
Tiberius, who used publicly to style him ” the associate of his labours,” and 


even allowed his statues to be placed and worshipped in temples and 
theatres, and among the ensigns of the legions. 


Sejanus had in fact formed the daring project of destroying Tiberius and his 
family, and seizing the supreme power. As besides Tiberius and Drusus, 
who had two sons, there were a brother and three sons of Germanicus 
living, he resolved, as the safer course, to remove them gradually by art and 
treachery. He began with Drusus, against whom he had a personal spite, as 
that violent youth had one time publicly given him a blow in the face. In 
order to effect his purpose, he seduced his wife Livia or Livilla, the sister of 
Germanicus; and then, by holding out to her the prospect of a share in the 
imperial power, he induced her to engage in the plan for the murder of her 
husband. Her physician Eudemus was also taken into the plot, but it was 
some time before the associates could finally determine what mode to 
adopt. At length a slow poison was fixed on, which was administered to 
Drusus by a eunuch named Lygdus, and he died apparently of disease (23). 
Tiberius, who while his son was lying dead, had entered the senate house 
and addressed the members with his usual composure, pronounced the 
funeral oration himself, and then turned to business for consolation. 


So far all had succeeded with Sejanus, and death carried off the younger son 
of Drusus soon after his father ; but Nero and Drusus, the two elder sons of 
Germanicus, were now growing up, and the chastity of their mother and the 
fidelity of those about them put poison out of the question. He therefore 
adopted another course ; and taking advantage of the high spirit of 
Agrippina, and working on the jealousy of her which Augusta was known 
to entertain, he managed so that both she and Livia should labour to 
prejudice Tiberius against Agrippina by talking of the pride which she took 
in her progeny, and the ambitious designs which she entertained. At the 
same time he induced some of those abjut her to stimulate her haughty spirit 
by their treacherous language. He further proposed to deprive her of support 
by destroying those persons of influence who were attached to her family, 
or the memory of her husband. With this view he selected for his first 
victims C. Silius and Titius Sabinus, the friends of Germanicus, and Silius’ 
wife, Sosia Galla, to whom Agrippina was strongly attached, and who was 
therefore an object of dislike to Tiberius. Omitting however Sabinus for the 
present, he caused the consul Visellius Varro to accuse Silius of treason for 


having dissembled his knowledge of the designs of Sacrovir, having 
disgraced his victory by his avarice, and countenanced the acts of his wife. 
Having vainly asked for a delay till his accuser should go out of office, and 
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seeing that Tiberius was determinedly hostile to him, Silius avoided a 
condemnation by a voluntary death. His wife was banished ; a portion of his 
property was confiscated, but the remainder was left to his children. 


Urged by his own ambition, and by the importunity of Livia, Sejanus had 
soon (25) the boldness to present a petition to Tiberius, praying to be 
chosen by him for her husband. Tiberius took no offence ; his reply was 
kind, only stating the difficulties of the matter with respect to Sejanus 
himself, but at the same time expressing the warmest friendship for and 
confidence in him. Sejanus however was suspicious, and he began to reflect 
that while Tiberius remained at Rome, many occasions might present 
themselves to those who desired to undermine him in the mind of that 
jealous prince ; whereas, could he induce him to quit the city, all access to 
him would be only through himself, all letters would be conveyed by 
soldiers who were under his orders, and gradually, as the prince advanced in 
years, all the affairs of the state would pass into his hands. He therefore, by 
contrasting the noise and turbulence of Rome with the solitude and 
tranquillity of the country, gradually sought to bend him to his purpose, 
which he effected in the following year. 


During this time the deadly charge of treason was brought against various 
persons. The most remarkable case was that of A. Cremutius Cordus, the 
historian. He had made a free remark on the conduct of Sejanus, and 
accordingly two of that favourite’s clients were directed to accuse him of 
treason, for having in his history called Cassius the last of the Romans. 
Cremutius, when before the senate, observing the sternness of Tiberius’ 
countenance, took at once the resolution of abandoning life, and therefore 
spoke as follows : 


” Fathers, my words are accused, so guiltless am I of acts ; but not even 
these are against the prince or the prince’s parent, whom the law of treason 
embraces. I am said to have praised Brutus and Cassius, whose deeds, while 
several have written, no one has mentioned without honour. Titus Livius, 
who is pre-eminent for eloquence and fidelity, extolled Pompeius with such 
praises, that Augustus used to call him a Pompeian ; nor was that any 
hindrance of their friendship. He nowhere calls Scipio, Afranius, this very 
Cassius, this Brutus, robbers and parricides, which names are now given 
them ; he often speaks of them as distinguished men. The writings of 
Asinius Pollio transmit an illustrious record of them ; Messala Corvinus 
used to call Cassius his general ; and both of them flourished in wealth and 
honours. To the book of Marcus Cicero, which extolled Cato to the skies, 
what did the dictator Caesar but reply in a written speech as if before judges 
? The letters of Antonius, the speeches of Brutus, contain imputations on 
Augustus which are false, and written with great bitterness. The verses of 
Bibaculus and Catullus, which are full of abuse of the Caesars, are read ; 
nay, the divine Julius himself, the divine Augustus himself, both bore with 
them and let them remain ; I cannot well say whether more through 
moderation or wisdom ; for what are despised go out of mind ; if you are 
angry with them their truth seems to be acknowledged. I speak not of the 
Greeks, among whom not only liberty but license was unpunished ; or if 
any one did take notice, he avenged himself on words by words. But there 
was the greatest freedom, and no reproach, when speaking of those whom 
death had removed from enmity or favour. Do I, in the cause of civil war, 
inflame the people by my harangues while Brutus and Cassius are in arms, 
and occupying the plains of Philippi ? Or do they, who are now dead these 
seventy years, as they are known by their images, which the 
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conqueror did not destroy, retain in like manner their share of memory in 
literary works? Posterity allots his meed to every one; nor, should a 


condemnation fall on me, will there be wanting those who will remember 
not only Brutus and Cassius, but also me.” 


Having thus spoken, Cordus left the senate house, and returning to his own 
abode starved himself to death. The senate decreed that the copies of his 
work should be collected and burned by the sediles ; but some were saved 
by his daughter Marcia, and were republished in the succeeding reign. 


At length (26) Tiberius quitted Rome and went into Campania, under the 
pretext of dedicating a temple to Jupiter at Capua, and one to Augustus at 
Nola ; but with the secret intention of never returning to the city. Various 
causes, all perhaps true, are assigned for this resolution. The suggestions of 
Sejanus were not without effect ; he was grown thin, and stooped ; he was 
quite bald, and his face was full of blotches and ulcers, to which he was 
obliged to have plasters constantly applied ; and he may therefore have 
sought, on this account, to retire from the public view. It is further said that 
he wished to escape from the authority of his mother, who seemed to 
consider herself entitled to share the power which he had obtained 


Roman Lamp 


through her exertions. [But whatever the exact motive that actuated 
Tiberius, his withdrawal constituted a virtual desertion of the capital, since 
he never returned. | 


He was accompanied only by one senator, Cocceius Nerva, who was deeply 
skilled in the laws, by Sejanus and another knight, and by some persons, 
chiefly Greeks, who were versed in literature. A few days after he set out an 
accident occurred, which was near being fatal to him, but proved fortunate 
for Sejanus. As at one of his country-seats near Fundi, named the Caverns 
(Speluncae), he was, for the sake of the coolness, dining in one of the 
natural caverns, whence the villa derived its appellation, a great quantity of 
the stones, which formed its roof, fell down and crushed some of the 
attendants to death. Sejanus threw himself over Tiberius to protect him with 
his own body, and was found in that position by the soldiers who came to 
their relief. This apparent proof of generous self-devotion raised him higher 
than ever in the estimation of the prince. 


While Tiberius was rambling from place to place in Campania (27), a 
dreadful calamity occurred at Fidense, in consequence of the fall of a 
temporary amphitheatre erected by a freedman named Atilius for giving a 
show of gladiators ; the number of the killed and maimed is said to have 
been 
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fifty thousand.1 The conduct of the nobility at Rome on this melancholy 
occasion showed that all virtue had not departed from them ; they threw 
open their houses for the sufferers, and supplied them with medical 
attendance and remedies ; so that, as the great historian observes, the city 
wore the appearance of the Rome of the olden time, when after battles the 
wounded were thus humanely treated. This calamity was immediately 


followed by a tremendous fire on the Ceelian Hill ; but Tiberius alleviated 
the evil by giving the inhabitants the amount of their losses in money. 


Having dedicated the temples, and rambled for some time through the 
towns of Campania, Tiberius finally fixed on the islet of Caprese [the 
modern Capri] in the Bay of Naples as his permanent abode. This isle, 
which lay at the short distance of three miles from the promontory of 
Surrentum, was accessible only in one place ; it enjoyed a mild temperature, 
and commanded a most magnificent view of the bay of Naples and the 
lovely region which encompassed it.2 But the delicious retreat was speedily 
converted by the aged prince into a den of infamy, such as has never 
perhaps found its equal ; his vicious practices, however, were covered by 
the veil of secrecy, for he still lay under some restraint. 


When Tiberius left Rome, Sejanus renewed his machinations against 
Agrippina and her children and friends. He directed his first efforts against 
her eldest son Nero, whom he surrounded with spies ; and as this youth was 
married to a daughter of Livia, his wife was instructed by her abandoned 
mother to note and report all his most secret words and actions. Sejanus 
kept a faithful register of all he could learn in these various ways, and 
regularly transmitted it to Tiberius. He also drew to his side Nero’s younger 
brother Drusus, a youth of a fiery turbulent temper, and who hated him 
because he was his mother’s favourite. It was however Sejanus’ intention to 
destroy him also when he should have served his purpose against Nero. 


At this time also he made his final and fatal attack on Titius Sabinus, whose 
crime was his attachment to the family of Germanicus. The bait of the 
consulate, of which Sejanus alone could dispose, induced four men of 
praetorian dignity to conspire his ruin. The plan proposed was that one of 
them, named Latinius Latiaris, who had some knowledge of Sabinus, 
should draw him into conversation, out of which a charge of treason might 
be manufactured. The plot succeeded ; Latiaris, by praising the constancy of 
Sabinus in friendship, led him gradually on to speak as he thought of 
Sejanus, and even of Tiberius. At length, under pretence of having 
something of great importance to reveal, he brought him into a chamber 
where the other three were concealed between the ceiling and the roof. A 
charge of treason was therefore speedily concocted and forwarded to 


Tiberius, from whom a letter came on New Year’s Day (28), plainly 
intimating to the senate his desire of vengeance. This sufficed for that 
obsequious body, and Sabinus was dragged forth and executed without 
delay. 


In his letter of thanks to the senate, Tiberius talked of the danger he was in, 
and of the plots of his enemies, evidently alluding to Agrippina and Nero. 
These unfortunate persons lost their only remaining refuge the following 
year (29) by the death of the prince’s mother, Julia Augusta,3 whose 


[} This is the number as stated by Tacitus ; Suetonius says twenty 
thousand. | 


2 Augustus was so taken with the charms of this island, that he gave lands 
in exchange for 


it to the people of Naples to whom it belonged. Dion, j LII, 43. 


8 Writers differ as to her age. Tacitus merely says extrema cetate. Pliny* 
(XIV, 8) makes 


her eighty-two, Dioni (LVIII, 1) eighty -six years old. This last seems to be 
the more correct, as 


her son Tiberius was now seventy years of age. 
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influence over her son, and regard for her own descendants, had held 
Sejamis in restraint. This soon appeared by the arrival of a letter from 
Tiberius, accusing Nero of unnatural practices, and speaking of the 
arrogance of Agrippina ; but while the senate were in debate, the people 
surrounded the house, carrying the images of Agrippina and Nero, and 
crying out that the letter was forged, and the prince deceived. Nothing 
therefore was done on that day, and Sejanus took the opportunity of 


irritating the mind of Tiberius, who wrote again to the senate ; but as in the 
letter he forbade their proceeding to extremes, they passed a decree, 
declaring themselves prepared to avenge the prince, were they not hindered 
by himself. 


Most unfortunately the admirable narrative of Tacitus fails us at this point ; 
and for the space of more than two years, and those the most important of 
the reign of Tiberius, we are obliged to derive our knowledge of events 
from the far inferior notices of Dion Cassius and Suetonius. We are 
therefore unable to display the arts by which Sejanus effected the ruin of 
Agrippina and her children, and can only learn that she was relegated to the 
isle of Pandataria, where, while she gave vent to her indignation, her eye 
was struck out by a centurion ; and that Nero was placed in the isle of 
Pontia, and forced to terminate his own life. The further fate of Agrippina 
and Drusus we shall have to relate. 


Sejanus now revelled in the enjoyment of power ; every one feared him, 
every one courted and flattered him. “In a word,” says Dion,o “he seemed 
to be emperor, Tiberius merely the ruler of an island ” ; for while the latter 
dwelt in solitude and apparently unthought of, the doors of the former were 
thronged every morning with saluting crowds, and the first men of Rome 
attended him on his way to the senate. His pride and insolence, as is always 
the case with those who rise otherwise than by merit, kept pace with his 
power, and men hated while they feared and flattered him.e 


Let us cite an instance of this fulsome flattery from the pages of the 
contemporary chronicler, Velleius Paterculus, a Roman who had served nine 
years as a soldier in Germany, and who had been military tribune and 
afterwards quaestor and prastor. The panegyric with which Velleius closes 
his Epitome of Roman History eulogises Sejanus along with the emperor 
himself, and his mother. This eulogium is worth transcribing at length as it 
illustrates the contrast between contemporary estimates — be they candid 
or hypocritical — and the judgment of posterity. « 


VELLEIUS PATERCULUS EULOGISES TIBERIUS 


” Tt is seldom,” says Velleius, ” that men who have arrived at eminence, 
have not had powerful coadjutors in steering the course of their fortunes ; 
thus the two Scipios had the two Lselii, whom they set in every respect on a 
level with themselves; thus the emperor Augustus had Marcus Agrippa, and 
after him Statilius Taurus. The newness of these men’s families proved no 
obstruction to their attainment of many consulships and triumphs, and of 
sacerdotal offices in great numbers. For great affairs demand great co- 
operators (in small matters, the smallness of assistance does not mar the 
proceedings), and it is for the interest of the public, that what is necessary 
for business should be eminent in dignity, and that usefulness should be 
fortified with influence. In conformity with these examples, Tiberius Caesar 
has had, and still has, “Elius Sejanus, a most excellent coadjutor in all the 
toils of government, a man whose father was chief of the equestrian order, 
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and who, on his mother’s side is connected with some of the most 
illustrious and ancient families, ennobled by high preferments ; who has 
brothers, cousins, and an uncle, of consular rank ; who is remarkable for 
fidelity in the discharge of his duties, and for ability to endure fatigue, the 
constitution of his body corresponding with the vigour of his mind ; a man 
of pleasing gravity, and of unaffected cheerfulness ; appearing, in the 
despatch of business, like a man quite at ease; assuming nothing to himself, 
and hence receiving every honour ; always deeming himself inferior to 
other men’s estimation of him ; calm in looks and conversation, but in mind 
indefatigably vigilant. 


” In esteem for Sejanus’ virtues, the judgment of the public has long vied 
with that of the prince. Nor is it at all new with the senate and people of 
Rome, to consider the most meritorious as the most noble. The men of old, 
before the First Punic War, three hundred years ago, exalted to the summit 


of dignity T. Coruncanius, a man of no family, bestowing on him, besides 
other honours, the office of chief pontiff; they promoted Spurius Carvilius, 
a man of equestrian birth, and afterwards Marcus Cato, another new man 
(not a native citizen, but born at Tusculum), as well as Mummius Achaicus, 
to consulships, censorships, and triumphs. And they who considered Caius 
Marius, a man of the most obscure origin, as unquestionably the first in the 
Roman nation, before his sixth consulship ; who had so high an esteem for 
Marcus Tullius, that he could obtain, almost by his sole recommendation, 
the highest offices for whomsoever he chose ; and who refused nothing to 
Asinius Pollio, which men of the noblest birth had to obtain with infinite 
labour, were certainly of opinion that he who possessed the greatest virtues 
was entitled to the greatest honours. The natural imitation of other men’s 
examples led Caesar to make trial of Sejanus, and occasioned Sejanus to 
bear a share of the burdens of the prince ; and induced the senate and people 
of Rome cheerfully to call to the guardianship of their safety him whom 
they saw best qualified for the charge. 


” Having exhibited a general view of the administration of Tiberius Csesar, 
let us now enumerate a few particulars respecting it. With what wisdom did 
he bring to Rome Rhescuporis, the murderer of Cotys, his own brother’s 
son, and partner in the kingdom, employing in that affair the services of 
Pomponius Flaccus, a man of consular rank, naturally inclined to all that is 
honourable, and by pure virtue always meriting fame, but never eagerly 
pursuing it ! With what solemnity as a senator and a judge, not as a prince, 
does he hear causes in person ! With what precepts did he form the mind of 
his Germanicus, and train him in the rudiments of war in his own camp, so 
that he afterwards hailed him the conqueror of Germany ! What honours did 
he heap on him in his youth, the magnificence of his triumph corresponding 
to the grandeur of his exploits ! How often has he honoured the people with 
donations ! How readily has he, when he could do it with the sanction of the 
senate, supplied senators with property suitable to their rank, neither 
encouraging extravagance, nor suffering honourable poverty to be stripped 
of dignity ! In what an honourable style did he send his Germanicus to the 
transmarine provinces ! With what energy, employing Drusus as a minister 
and coadjutor in his plans, did he force Marboduus, who was clinging to the 
soil of the kingdom which he had possessed, to come forth, like a serpent 
concealed in the earth (let me speak without offence to his majesty), by the 


salutary charms of his counsels ! How honourably, yet how far from 
negligently, does he keep watch over him ! How formidable a war, excited 
by the Gallic chief Sacrovir 
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and Julius Florus, did he suppress, and with such amazing expedition and 
energy, that the Roman people learned that they were conquerors, before 
they knew that they were at war, and the news of victory outstripped the 
news of the danger ! The African war too, perilous as it was, and daily 
increasing in strength, was quickly terminated under his auspices and 
direction. 


” What structures has he erected in his own name, and those of his family ! 
With what dutiful munificence, even exceeding belief, is he building a 
temple to his father ! With how laudable a generosity of disposition is he 
repairing even the buildings of Cneius Pompey that were consumed by fire 

! Whatever has been at any time conspicuously great, he regards as his own, 
and under his protection. With what liberality has he at all times, and 
particularly at the recent fire on the Cselian Mount, repaired the losses 


of people of all conditions out of his own property ! With what perfect ease 
to the public does he manage the raising of troops, a business of constant 
and extreme apprehension, without the consternation attendant on a levy ! If 
either nature allows us, or the humility of man may take upon itself, to 
make a modest complaint of such things to the gods, what has he deserved 
that, in the first place, Drusus Libo should form his execrable plots ; and, in 
the next, that Silius and Piso should follow his example, one of whom he 
raised to dignity, the other he promoted ? That I may pass to greater matters 
(though he accounted even these very great), what has he deserved, that he 
should lose his sons in their youth, or his grandson by Drusus ? But we 
have only spoken of causes for sorrow, we must now come to occasions of 
shame. With what violent griefs, Marcus Vinicius, has he felt his mind 
tortured in the last three years ! How long has his heart been consumed with 


affliction, and, what is most unhappy, such as he was obliged to conceal, 
while he was compelled to grieve, and to feel indignation and shame, at the 
conduct of his daughter-in-law and his grandson ! And the sorrows of this 
period have been aggravated by the loss of his most excellent mother, a 
woman who resembled the gods more than human beings ; and whose 
power no man ever felt but in the relief of distress or the conferring of 
honour. 


” Let our book be concluded with a prayer. O Jupiter Capitolinus, O Jupiter 
Stator ! O Mars Gradivus, author of the Roman home ! O Vesta, guardian of 
the eternal fire ! O all ye deities who have exalted the present magnitude of 
the Roman Empire to a position of supremacy over the world, guard, 
preserve, and protect, I entreat and conjure you, in the name of the 
commonwealth, our present state, our present peace (our present prince) ! 
And when he shall have completed a long course on earth, grant him 
successors to the remotest ages, and such as shall have abilities to support 
the empire of the world as powerfully as we have seen him support it ! ” Q 


These words of the fawning courtier require no comment, unless it be to 
note that such are often the materials from which the historian is supposed 


Roman Tripod 
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to extract truthful estimates of men and events. Fortunately, in the present 
instance, the more trustworthy accounts of Tacitus and Suetonius have also 
come down to us — the former, however, not quite intact. 


THE FALL OF SEJANUS 


Sejanus had thus ruled for more than three years at Rome with power nearly 
absolute, when (31) Tiberius made him his colleague in the consulate — an 
honour observed to be fatal to every one who had enjoyed it. In fact the 
jealous tyrant, who had been fully informed of all his actions and designs, 1 
had secretly resolved on his death ; but fear, on account of Sejanus’ 
influence with the guards, and his uncertainty of how the people might 
stand affected, prevented him from proceeding openly against him. He 
therefore had recourse to artifice, in which he so much delighted. At one 
time he would write to the senate, and describe himself as so ill that his 
recovery was nearly hopeless ; again that he was in perfect health, and was 
about to return to Rome. He would now praise Sejanus to the skies, and 
then speak most disparagingly of him ; he would honour some and disgrace 
others of his friends solely as such. In this way both Sejanus himself and all 
others were kept in a state of the utmost uncertainty. Tiberius further 
bestowed priesthoods on Sejanus and his son, and proposed to marry his 
daughter to Drusus, the son of Claudius, the brother of Germanicus; yet at 
the same time, when Sejanus asked permission to go to Campania, he 
desired him to remain where he was, as he himself would be coming to 
Rome immediately. 


All this tended to keep Sejanus in a state of great perturbation ; and this was 
increased by the circumstance of Tiberius, when appointing the young 
Caius to a priesthood, having not merely praised him, but spoken of him in 
some sort as his successor in the monarchy. He would have proceeded at 
once to action, were it not that the joy manifested by the people on this 
occasion proved to him that he had only the soldiers to rely on, and he 
hesitated to act with them alone. Tiberius then showed favour to some of 
those to whom Sejanus was hostile. The senators easily saw whither all this 
tended, and their neglect of Sejanus was now pretty openly displayed. 


Tiberius, having thus made trial of the senate and the people, and finding he 
could rely on both, resolved to strike the long-meditated blow. In order to 
take his victim more completely unawares, he gave out that it was his 
intention to confer on him the tribunician power. Meantime he gave to 
NaBvius Sertorius Macro a secret commission to take the command of the 


guards, made him the bearer of a letter to the senate, and instructed him 
fully how to act. Macro entered Rome at night, and communicated his 
instructions to the consul, C. Memmius Regulus (for his colleague was a 
creature of Sejanus), and to Grsecinus Laco, the commander of the 
watchmen, and arranged with them the plan of action. Early in the morning 
he went up to the temple of the Palatine Apollo, where the senate was to sit 
that day, and meeting Sejanus, and finding him disturbed at Tiberius haying 
sent him no message, he whispered him that he had the grant of the 
tribunician power for him. Sejanus then went in highly elated ; and Macro, 
showing his commission to the guards on duty, and telling them that he had 
letters promising them a largess, sent them down to their camp, and put the 
watchmen about the temple in their stead. He then entered the temple, and 
having 


1 According to Josephus,’ Antonia, the widow of his brother Drusus, wrote 
him a full account of Sejanus’ proceedings, and sent it by a trusty slave 
named Pallas. 
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delivered the letter to the consuls, immediately went out again, and leaving 
Laco to watch the progress of events there, hastened down to the camp lest 
there should be a mutiny of the guards. 


The letter was long and ambiguous ; it contained nothing direct against 
Sejanus, but first treated of something else, then came to a little complaint 
of him, then to some other matter, then it returned to him again, and so on ; 
it concluded by saying that two senators, who were most devoted to 
Sejanus, ought to be punished, and himself be cast into prison ; for though 
Tiberius wished most ardently to have him executed, he did not venture to 
order his death, fearing a rebellion. He even implored them in the letter to 
send one of the consuls with a guard to conduct him, now an old man and 
desolate, into their presence. We are further told that such were his 
apprehensions, that he had given orders, in case of a tumult, to release his 


grandson Drusus, who was in chains at Rome, and put him at the head of 
those who remained faithful to his family ; and that he took his station on a 
lofty rock, watching for the signals that were to be made, having ships 
ready to carry him to some of the legions in case anything adverse should 
occur. 


His precautions, however, were needless. Before the letter was read, the 
senators, expecting to hear nothing but the praises of Sejanus and the grant 
of the tribunician power, were loud in testifying their zeal towards him ; but 
as the reading proceeded their conduct sensibly altered; their looks were no 
longer the same ; even some of those who were sitting near him rose and 
left their seats ; the praetors and tribunes closed round him lest he should 
rush out and try to raise the guards, as he certainly would have done had not 
the letter been composed with such consummate artifice. He was in fact so 
thunderstruck, that it was not till the consul had called him the third time 
that he was able to reply. All then joined in reviling and insulting him ; he 
was conducted to the prison by the consul and the other magistrates. As he 
passed along the populace poured curses and abuse on him; they cast down 
his statues, cut the heads off of them, and dragged them about the streets. 
The senate seeing this disposition of the people, and finding that the guards 
remained quiet, met in the afternoon in the temple of Concord, close to the 
prison, and condemned him to death. He was executed without delay ; his 
lifeless body was flung down the Gemonian steps, and for three days it was 
exposed to every insult from the populace ; it was then cast into the Tiber. 
His children also were put to death ; his little daughter, who was to have 
been the bride of the prince’s grand nephew, was so young and innocent, 
that as they carried her to prison she kept asking what she had done, and 
whither they were dragging her, adding that she would do so no more, and 
that she might be whipped if naughty. Nay, by one of those odious 
refinements of barbarity which trample on justice and humanity while 
adhering to the letter of the law, because it was a thing unheard of for a 
virgin to be capitally punished, the executioner was made to deflower the 
child before he strangled her. Apicata, the divorced wife of Sejanus, on 
hearing of the death of her children, and seeing afterwards their lifeless 
bodies on the steps, went home ; and having written to Tiberius a full 
account of the true manner of the death of Drusus and of the guilt of Livilla, 


put an end to herself. In consequence of this discovery Livilla, and all who 
were concerned in that murder, were put to death. 


The rage of the populace was also vented on the friends of Sejanus, and 
many of them were slaughtered. The prsetorian guards, too, enraged at 
being suspected and at the watchmen being preferred to them, began to burn 
and plunder houses. The senators were in a state of the utmost perturbation, 
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some trembling on account of their having paid court to Sejanus, others, 
who had been accusers or witnesses, from not knowing how their conduct 
might be taken. All however conspired in heaping insult on the memory of 
the fallen favourite. 


Tiberius, now free from all apprehension, gave loose to his vengeance. 
From his island-retreat he issued his orders, and the prison was filled with 
the friends and creatures of Sejanus ; the baleful pack of informers was 
unkennelled, and their victims of both sexes were hunted to death. Some 
were executed in prison ; others were flung from the Capitol ; the lifeless 
remains were exposed to every kind of indignity, and then cast into the 
river. Most however chose a voluntary death ; for they thus not only 
escaped insult and pain, but preserved their property for their children. 


In the following year (32) Tiberius ventured to leave his island, and sail up 
the Tiber as far as Caesar’s gardens ; but suddenly, no one knew why, he 
retreated again to his solitude, whence by letters he directed the course of 
cruelty at Rome. The commencement of one was so remarkable that 
historians have thought it deserving of a place in their works ; it ran thus : ” 
What I shall write to you, P. C, or how I shall write, or what I shall not write 
at this time, may the gods and goddesses destroy me worse, than I daily feel 
myself perishing, if I know.” A knight named M. Terentius at this time, 
when accused of the new crime of Sejanus’ friendship, had the courage to 
adopt a novel course of defence. He boldly acknowledged the charge, but 


justified his conduct by saying that he had only followed the example of the 
prince, whom it was their duty to imitate. The senate acquitted him and 
punished his accusers with exile or death, and Tiberius expressed himself 
well pleased at the decision. But in the succeeding year (33) his cruelty, 
joined with avarice (a vice new to him), broke out with redoubled violence. 
Tired of murdering in detail, he ordered a general massacre of all who lay in 
prison on account of their connection with Sejanus. Without distinction of 
age, sex, or rank, they were slaughtered ; their friends dared not to 
approach, or even be seen to shed tears ; and as their putrefying remains 
floated along the Tiber, no one might venture to touch or to burn them. 


The deaths of his grandson Drusus, and his daughter-in-law Agrippina, 
were added to the atrocities of this year. The former perished by the famine 
to which he was destined, after he had sustained life till the ninth day by 
eat-ing the stuffing of his bed. The tyrant then had the shamelessness to 
cause to be read in the senate the diary which had been kept of everything 
the unhappy youth had said or done for a course of years, and of the 
indignities which he had endured from the slaves and guards who were set 
about him. Agrippina had cherished hopes of meeting with justice after the 
fall of Sejanus ; but finding them frustrated, she resolved to starve herself to 
death. Tiberius, when informed, ordered food to be forced down her throat, 
but she finally accomplished her purpose ; he then endeavoured to defame 
her mem-ory by charging her with unchastity. As her death occurred on the 
same day as that of Sejanus two years before, he directed it to be noted, and 
he took to himself as a merit that he had not caused her to be strangled or 
cast down the Gemonian steps. The obsequious senate returned him thanks 
for his clemency, and decreed that on the 18th of October, the day of both 
their deaths, an offering in gold should be made to Jupiter. 


The Csesarian family was now reduced to Claudius the brother and Caius 
the son of Germanicus, and his three daughters, Agrippina, Drusilla, and 
Livilla, (whom Tiberius had given in marriage respectively to Cn. 
Domitius, L. Cassius, and M. Vinicius,) and Tiberius and Julia the children 
of Drusus, 
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which last had been married to her cousin Nero, and now was given in 
marriage to Rubellius Blandus. 


From his very outset in life, Tiberius had been obliged more or less to 
conceal his natural character. Augustus, Germanicus, Drusus, his mother, 
had successively been a check on him ; and even Sejanus, though the agent 
of his cruelty, had been the cause of his lusts being restrained. But now all 
barriers were removed ; for Caius was so abject a slave to him, that he 
modelled himself on his character and his words, only seeking to conceal 
his own vices. He therefore now at length gave free course to all his vicious 
propensities, and it almost chills the blood to read the details of the horrid 
practices in which he indulged amidst the rocks of Caprese. Meantime there 
was no relaxation of his cruelty ; Macro was as bad as Sejanus, only more 
covertly; there was no lack of delators, and men of rank perished daily. e 


TACITUS DESCRIBES THE LAST DAYS OF TIBERIUS 


At Rome, meanwhile, were sown the seeds that were destined to yield a 
harvest of blood after the decease of Tiberius. LcBlius Balbus had charged 
Acutia, sometime the wife of Publius Vitellius, with high treason ; and, as 
the senate was, after her condemnation, decreeing a reward to the accuser, 
Junius Otho, tribune of the people, interposed his veto ; hence their mutual 
hate, and afterwards the exile of Otho. Then Albucilla, infamous for her 
many amours, who had been married to Satrius Secundus, the man who 
revealed the conspiracy of Sejanus, was impeached of impiety towards the 
prince. In the charge were involved, as her accomplices and her adulterers, 
Cneius Domitius, Vibius Marsus, and Lucius Arruntius. Domitius was of 
noble descent. Marsus, too, was distinguished by the ancient dignities of his 
house, and his own fame for learning. The minutes, however, transmitted to 
the senate, imported, ” that in the examination of the witnesses, and torture 
of the slaves, Macro had presided ; ” and as no letter came from the 
emperor against the accused, it was suspected, that, while he was ill, and 
perhaps without his privity, the accusations were in great measure forged, in 
consequence of the notorious enmity of Macro to Arruntius. 


Domitius therefore by preparing for his defence, and Marsus by seeming 
determined to starve himself to death, protracted their lives. Arruntius, to 
the importunity of his friends, urging him to try delays and evasions, 
answered that the same measures were not honourable to all men alike : he 
had lived long enough ; his only regret was, that exposed on all sides to 
derision and peril, he had submitted to bear thus far an old age loaded with 
anxieties ; long obnoxious to the malice of Sejanus, now of Macro, always 
of some minion of power ; not because he was guilty of any crime, but 
because he was intolerant of the grossest iniquities. Grant that the few and 
last days of Tiberius could be got over, yet how could he escape all that he 
would have to endure under the youth who threatened to succeed him ? 
When the mind of Tiberius, a man of consummate experience, underwent 
such a convulsion and transformation from the potent influence of imperial 
power, was it likely that Caligula, who had scarce outgrown his childhood, 
ignorant of everything, or nursed and trained up in the worst, would follow 
a course more righteous under the guidance of Macro ; the same Macro, 
who, as the more expert villain, having been selected for the task of 
crushing Sejanus, had brought the commonwealth to a state of wretchedness 
the most abject, by his numerous atrocities? He had now before him, he 
said, a 
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prospect of slavery still more embittered ; and therefore it was that he 
withdrew at once from the horrors which had been enacted, and those that 
impended. 


While pouring forth these warnings with the intense emotion of a prophet, 
he opened his veins. That Arruntius was wise in resorting to suicide the 
following events will testify. Albucilla, after inflicting an ineffectual wound 
upon herself, was by order of the senate dragged to prison. As to the 
ministers of her lusts, it was decreed, ” that Carsidius Sacerdos, of 
praetorian rank, should be banished to an island ; Pontius Fregellanus 
expelled the senate ; and that upon Lrclius Balbus the same penalty be 


inflicted.” The senators gave the latter judgment with feelings of joy, as he 
was accounted a man of turbulent eloquence, and zealous in his efforts 
against the innocent. 


About the same time, Sextus Papinius, of a consular family, chose a sud-den 
and frightful end, by throwing himself down from an eminence. The cause 
was ascribed to his mother, who, after many repulses, had, by fondling and 
excitement, brought him into a situation from which he could escape by 
death only. She was therefore accused in the senate ; and, though she 
embraced the knees of the fathers, and pleaded “the natural tenderness of a 
mother’s grief, and the greater weakness of a woman’s spirit under such a 
calamity,” with other motives of pity in the same doleful strain, she was 
banished from Rome for ten years, till her younger son was past the 
slippery period of youth.1 


As for Tiberius, his body was now wasted and his strength exhausted, but 
his dissimulation did not fail him. He exhibited the same inflexibility of 
mind, the same energy in his looks and discourse ; and even sometimes by 
affected vivacity tried to hide his decaying strength, though too manifest to 
be concealed. And after much shifting of places, he settled at length at the 
promontory of Misenum, in a villa which Lucullus once owned. There it 
was discovered that his end was approaching, in the following manner : In 
his train was a physician, named Charicles, noted in his profession, not in- 
deed to prescribe for the prince in cases of indisposition, but that he might 
have some one to consult if he thought proper. Charicles, as if he were 
departing to attend to his own affairs, and taking hold of his hand under 
pretence of taking leave, felt his pulse. But he did not escape detection, for 
he instantly ordered the entertainment to be renewed ; whether incensed, 
and therefore the more concealing his displeasure, is uncertain ; but at table 
he continued be-yond his wont, as if to do honour to his friend on his 
departure. Charicles, however, assured Macro that life was ebbing fast, and 
could not outlast two days.1 Hence the whole court was in a bustle with 
consultations, and expresses were despatched to the generals and armies. 
On the seventeenth, be-fore the calends of April, he was believed to have 
finished his mortal career, having ceased to breathe ; and Caligula, in the 
midst of a great throng of persons, paying their congratulations, was already 
going forth to make a sol-emn entrance on the sovereignty, when suddenly a 


notice came, ” that Tiberius had recovered his sight and voice, and had 
called for some persons to give him food to restore him.” The consternation 
was universal; the con-course about Caligula dispersed in all directions, 
every man affecting sor-row or feigning ignorance; he himself stood fixed 
in silence — fallen from 


[J In attempting clearly to comprehend the disturbances that attended the 
later period of Tiberius, we must bear in mind that the republican reaction 
against the empire was now at its height, and that severe measures were 
doubtless necessary in crushing the movement. The adoption of such 
measures does not necessarily imply that Tiberius had changed his public 
policy : it was but natural that he should defend the principate to the utmost 
of his ability. But such conditions reacted disastrously upon the public 
morals, and fostered the hatred of the emperor. | 
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the highest hopes, he now expected the worst. Macro, undismayed, ordered 
the old man to be smothered with a quantity of clothes, and the doorway to 
be cleared. Thus expired Tiberius, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 
This story of the last moments of Tiberius is questioned by Merivale,/ who 
comments on the fact that Tacitus, writing long after the event, gives no 
authority for his version of the affair as just quoted, and says : On the other 
hand, a contemporary of the event seems to describe the old man’s death as 
simply natural. ” Feeling himself sinking,” said Seneca,’ “Tiberius took off 
his ring, and held it for a little while, as if about to present it to some one as 
an instrument of authority ; but he soon replaced it on his fin-ger, and lay 
for a time without motion. Then suddenly he called for his attendants, and 
when no one answered, raised himself from his bed with failing strength, 
and immediately fell lifeless beside it. This account was distorted by others 
into the denial of necessary sustenance, and actual death by exhaustion, 
while some did not scruple to affirm that Caius had caused the sick man to 
be poisoned.” 


SUETONIUS CHARACTERISES TIBERIUS 


Tiberius was in his person large and robust, of a stature somewhat above the 
common size, broad in the shoulders and chest, and in his other parts 
proportionable. He used his left hand more readily than his right ; and his 
joints were so strong that he would bore a fresh sound apple through with 
his finger, and would wound the head of a boy, or even a young man, with a 
fillip. He was of a fair complexion, and had his hair so long behind that it 
covered his neck, which was observed to be a mark of distinction affected 
by the family. He had a handsome face, but often full of pimples. His eyes, 
which were large, had a wonderful faculty of seeing in the night time, and 
in the dark, but for a short time only, and immediately after awaking from 
sleep ; for they soon grew dim again. He walked with his neck stiff and 
unmoved, commonly with a frowning countenance, being for the most part 
silent ; when he spoke to those about him it was very slowly, and generally 
accompanied by an effeminate motion of his fingers. All those things being 
disagreeable, and expressive of arrogance, Augustus remarked in him, and 
often endeavoured to excuse to the senate and people, assuring them that 
“they were natural defects, which proceeded from no viciousness of mind.” 
He enjoyed a good state of health, and without any interruption, almost 
during the whole time of his government ; though, from the thirtieth year of 
his age he managed himself in respect of his health according to his own 
discretion, without any medical assistance. 


In regard to the gods, and matters of religion, he discovered much 
indifference ; being greatly addicted to astrology, and full of a persuasion 
that all things were governed by fate. Yet he was extremely afraid of 
lightning, and in cloudy weather always wore a laurel crown on his head ; 
because an opinion prevails among many, that the leaf of that tree is never 
touched by the lightning. 


He applied himself with great diligence to the liberal arts, both Greek and 
Latin. In his Latin style, he affected to imitate Messalla Corvinus, a 
respectable old man, whose company he had much frequented in his youth. 
But he rendered his style obscure by excess of affectation and niceness ; so 
that he was thought to talk better extempore, than in a premeditated 


discourse. He composed likewise a lyric ode, under the title of A 
Lamentation 
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upon the Death of L. Ccesar, as also some Greek poems in imitation of 
Euphorion, Rhianus, and Parthenius. These poets he greatly admired, and 
set up their works and statues in the public libraries, amongst the eminent 
authors of antiquity. On this account, most of the learned men of the time 
vied with each other in publishing observations upon them, which they 
addressed to him. What he chiefly attended to was the knowledge of the 
fabulous history ; and this he prosecuted with a zeal that might justly be 
deemed ridiculous. For he used to try the grammarians, a class of people 
which I have already observed he much affected, with such questions as 
these : ” Who was Hecuba’s mother ? What had been Achilles’ name 
amongst the young women ? What song were the Sirens used to sing ? ” 
And the first day that he entered the senate house, after the death of 
Augustus, as if he intended to pay a respect both to the memory of his 
father and the gods, in imitation of Minos upon the death of his son, he 
made an offering of frankincense and wine, but without any music. 


Though he was ready and conversant with the Greek tongue, yet he did not 
use it everywhere, but chiefly declined it in the senate house ; insomuch 
that having occasion to use the word monopolium (monopoly), he first 
begged pardon for being obliged to trouble the house with a foreign word. 
And when in a decree of the senate, the word emblema (emblem) was read, 
he advised to have it changed, and that a Latin word should be substituted 
in its room ; or if no proper one could be found, to express the thing in a cir- 
cumlocutory manner. A soldier who was examined, as a witness upon a 
trial, in Greek, he would not allow to make any answer but in Latin. 


The people rejoiced so much at his death, that, upon the first news of it, 
they ran up and down the city, some crying out, ” Away with Tiberius into 
the Tiber”; others exclaiming, “May the earth, the common mother of 


mankind, and the infernal gods, allow no place for the dead, but amongst 
the wicked.” Others threatened his body with the hook and the scalce 
gemonice, their indignation at his former cruelty being increased by a 
recent instance of the same kind. It had been provided by an act of the 
senate, that the punishment of persons condemned to die should always be 
deferred until the tenth day after the sentence. Now it happened that the day 
on which the news of Tiberius’ death arrived, was the time fixed by law for 
the execution of some persons that had been sentenced to die. These poor 
creatures implored the protection of all about them ; but because Caius was 
not in town, and there was none else to whom application could be made in 
their behalf, the men who were charged with the care of their execution, 
from a dread of offending against that law, strangled them, and threw them 
down the scalce gemonice. This excited in the minds of the people a still 
greater abhorrence of the tyrant’s memory, since his cruelty subsisted even 
after his death. As soon as his corpse began to move from Misenum, many 
cried out for its being carried to Atella, and broiled there in the 
amphitheatre. It was however brought to Rome, and burned with the usual 
ceremony, C 


MERIVALE S ESTIMATE OF TIBERIUS 


Csesar, the high-handed usurper, met an usurper’s death, by open violence 
in the light of day. Augustus, after fifty years of the mildest and most 
equitable rule the times admitted, sank at last by a slow and painless decay 
into the arms of those dearest to him, amidst the respectful sympathies of an 
admiring people. The end of Tiberius, whether consummated by treachery 
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or not, was shrouded in gloom and obscurity ; the chamber of mortality was 
agitated to the last by the intrigues and fears of the dying man and his 
survivors. The fellow-countrymen of the detested tyrant seem to have 
deemed it fitting that one whose life was to them an enigma should perish 
by a mysterious death. It seems preferable to represent him as a man whose 
character was sufficiently transparent, the apparent inconsistencies in whose 
conduct, often exaggerated and misrepresented, may generally be explained 
by the nature of his position, and the political illusions with which he was 
required to encircle himself. It is the character of the age in which he was 
placed, an age of rapid though silent transition, rather than of the man 
himself, which invests him with an historical interest. This is the point to 
which it will be well to direct our attention, before letting the curtain drop 
upon the personage with whom the forms of the republic perished, and the 
despotism of the Csesars finally dropped its mask. 


The practice of delation, so rapidly developed under the rule of Tiberius, 
introduced a new principle into the government of his day, and marked it 
with features of its own. It is hardly possible to overrate the effects of this 
practice upon the general complexion of the Roman polity, nor is it easy to 
exaggerate the horror with which it came to be regarded. It was an attempt 
to reconcile the despotism of the monarch with the forms of a republic ; to 
strengthen the sovereign power by weakening its subjects; to govern the 
people by dividing them, by destroying their means of combination among 


themselves, by generating among them habits of mutual distrust and fear, 
and finally plunging them into a state of political imbecility. It has been 
asserted that this system was in fact the product of peculiar circumstances 
rather than the creation of a deliberate will ; nevertheless the chief of the 
state was made, not unnaturally, to bear the whole responsibility of it, and 
the disgust of the nobler spirits of Rome at the tyranny of spies and 
informers was turned against the prince himself, in whose interest at least, if 
not at whose instigation, their enormities were for the most part perpetrated. 


If we examine the authorities for the history of the reign we have been 
reviewing, we shall find that those who were nearest to the times 
themselves have generally treated Tiberius with the greatest indulgence. 
Velleius Paterculus indeed, and Valerius Maximus, his contemporaries and 
subjects, must be regarded as mere courtly panegyrists ; but the adulation of 
the one, though it jars on ears accustomed to the dignified self-respect of 
the earlier Romans, is not more high-flown in language and sentiment than 
what our own writers have addressed to the Georges, and even the 
Charleses and Jameses, of the English monarchy ; while that of the other is 
chiefly offensive from the connection in which it stands with the lessons of 
virtue and patriotism which his book was specially designed to illustrate. 
The elder Seneca, the master of a school of rhetoric, to which science his 
writings are devoted, makes no mention of the emperor under whom he 
wrote ; but his son, better 
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known as the statesman and philosopher, though he was under the 
temptation of contrasting the austere and aged tyrant with the gay young 
prince to whom he was himself attached, speaks of him with considerable 
moderation, and ascribes the worst of his deeds to Sejanus and the delators 
rather than to his own evil disposition. 


In the pages of Philo* and Josephus, the government of Tiberius is 
represented as mild and equitable ; it is not till we come to Suetonius and 
Tacitus, in the third generation, that his enormities are blazoned in the 
colours so painfully familiar to us.1 It will suffice here to remark that both 
these later writers belong to a period of strong reaction against the 
Csesarian despotism, when the senate was permitted to raise its venerable 
head and assume a show, at least, of its old imperial prerogatives ; when the 
secret police of Rome was abolished, delation firmly repressed, freedom of 
speech proclaimed by the voice of the emperor himself, and the birthright of 
the Roman citizen respectfully restored to him. There ensued a strong 
revulsion of feeling, not against monarchy, which had then become an 
accepted institution, but against the corruptions which had turned it into 
tyranny; and Tiberius, as the reputed founder of the system of delation, bore 
the odium of all the crimes of all the tyrants who had succeeded him. 
Tacitus admits that the affairs of Tiberius were misrepresented during his 
power by fear, and after his death by spite ; yet we cannot doubt that Tacitus 
himself often yields to the bias of his detractors, while Suetonius is at best 
indifferent to the truth. After all, a sober discretion must suspend its belief 
regarding many of the circumstances above recorded, and acknowledge that 
it is only through a treacherous and distorting haze that we have scanned the 
features of this ill-omened principate. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE TIMES 


Nevertheless, the terror which prevailed in the last years of Tiberius, to 
whomsoever it is chiefly to be ascribed, exercised a baleful influence over 
society at Rome, and shows by effects which are still discoverable that it 
has been but little exaggerated. It has left permanent traces of itself in the 
manifest decline and almost total extinction of literature under its pressure. 
The Roman writers addressed only a small class in the capital ; to be 
popularly known in the provinces, to be read generally throughout the 
Roman world, was a privilege reserved for few, and anticipated perhaps 
rarely by any. Even in the capital the poet and historian composed their 
works for a circle of a few thousand knights and senators, for the friends 
and families of their own few hundreds of acquaintances, whom they 
invited to encourage their efforts by attending their recitations. The 
paralysis which benumbed the energies of the Roman nobility at this crisis 
of terror and despair, extended naturally to the organs of their sentiments 
and opinions. Not history and philosophy only suffered an eclipse, but 
poetry also, which under Augustus had been the true expression of the 
national feelings, became mute when the feelings themselves could no 
longer be trusted with utterance. Cremutius was subjected to persecution for 
pronouncing that Brutus and Cassius were the last of the Romans. A 
tragedian was accused, and if accused, we may presume, perhaps, that he 
was condemned for speaking evil 


P It must, however, be understood that Tacitus unquestionably based his 
opinions upon contemporary accounts that have not come down to us, or 
upon the verbal testimony of eye-wit- nesses. Tacitus was born only about 
twenty years after the death of Tiberius. It would appear, however, that the 
famous historian was led to adopt systematically the opinions, and even the 
indignant gossip, of the emperor’s enemies. ] 
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of the king of men, Agamemnon; and various authors were assailed, and 
their writings sentenced to proscription, to whose recitations the last 
princeps had himself listened with indulgence. 


The poems which were tolerated were generally the most trifling, and 
perhaps licentious in character. The sly irony of the fable, a style of 
composition adopted by slaves, and imitated from the servile Orientals, 
seems not unsuitable to these perilous times. The name of Phsedrus belongs 
in all probability to the Tiberian period, but it is curious that no later writer 
for four centuries should have cared to notice him. Similar or worse has 
been the fate of a more serious writer, Manilius, the author of an elaborate 
poem on astronomy and its spurious sister astrology, a theme of some 
danger under the circumstances of the times, but which he has treated with 
irreproachable discretion ; it is owing, perhaps, to the disgrace under which 
the forbidden science fell that this innocent work lapsed into entire 
oblivion, and has escaped the mention of any writer of antiquity. 


The deep gloom which settled upon the face of higher society at Rome dur- 
ing the reign of Tiberius was heightened by its contrast with the frivolous 
dissipation of the populace, who, though deprived of the glitter of a brilliant 
court, and surrounded by signs of mourning and humiliation among their 
natural leaders, not the less abandoned themselves to the sensual 
enjoyments which alone they relished, and rejoiced in their utter 
indifference to political principles, to parties, and to men. When Sejanus 
fell, they clamoured with exultation over the body of the traitor ; 
nevertheless, had the goddess Nursia, says the moralist, but favoured her 
Etruscan votary ; had but the false intriguer circumvented the guileless old 
man, on the instant they would have been heard proclaiming Sejanus a 
Csesar and an Augustus. In the one class was abandonment of public life, 
shame, despair, and suicide; the intolerable evils of the time drove men not 
to religious consolations, but to a restless inquiry into the future, or a vain 
attempt to lull the sense of the present in philosophic apathy : the other 
rushed headlong, hour by hour, to the baths, shows, and largesses, or 
shouted at the heels of the idol of the moment, or sighed and perhaps 
murmured at his loss, and speedily resigned itself to oblivion of the fitful 
emotion of the day. 


We must be careful notwithstanding to observe that both the shame and the 
degradation were for the most part confined to the city and its vicinity, 
which were oppressed by the shadow of the imperial despot. / 


Caligula (caius jtjlius c^sak, caligula), 37-41 a.d. 


All Rome drew a deep breath at the great news. Macro’s adroitness and the 
devotion of the Romans to the house of Germanicus induced the senate to 
confer all the imperial prerogatives on the youthful Caligula. Thus began 
one of the strangest and most terrible episodes in the history of Rome. The 
dangerous defects and the baleful forces inherent in the system created by 
the first two emperors were fated to come to light with amazing rapidity in 
the course of this young Csesar’ s reign ; a reign which it is difficult for the 
historian to consider critically, because one result of the wrath and contempt 
most justly evoked by his scandalous misrule has been that of many of his 
sanguinary and foolish deeds no record except a deliberate caricature has 
come down to us. The fervid enthusiasm with which the capital hailed the 
son of Germanicus seemed at first justified by the manner in which Caligula 
exercised the authority which had now devolved upon him. 
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Impelled by nervous haste and violent passion in all things* whether good 
or evil, and relying on neither minister nor favourite, he displayed a restless 
energy of the type natural to a man of but moderate ability who is wholly 
deficient in administrative training and incapable of exact thought. His 
delight at the enthusiastic acclamations of the Roman people inspired this 
singularly organised being with the best of resolutions ; he fully intended to 
make the Romans happy. 


Thus he bore himself at first with modesty and good sense, especially in his 
dealings with the senate. His liberality to the populace and the soldiers, his 
pious reverence towards the dead, no less than his consideration for the 
living members of his house, and the pardon of all persons accused of 


offences of majestas, together with various liberal ordinances, all conspired 
to produce a strong impression in his favour. But what most roused the 
enthusiasm of all classes was that, casting aside the niggardly economy of 
the emperor Tiberius, he shared freely with them all in the festive humour 
of ” games ” of every kind. 


For eight months he ruled in this fashion, and at the end of that time his 
unbridled excesses brought on a dangerous malady, from which he 
recovered much to the hurt of the Roman Empire and his own reputation. 
Previous to this time he had lived as in a state of perpetual mental 
intoxication, brought to a climax probably by the fulsome expressions of 
popular concern during his illness. Whether the latter really had an ill effect 
upon his men-tal faculties or not, the madness of which he thenceforth gave 
manifest proofs is of a different type ; a type to which critical students of 
the history of imperial Rome have given the name of megalomania or 
Caesarian madness, and we meet with it in others besides Caligula. 


A man in this condition — sane enough to realise that as long as the 
material basis of his power, the loyalty of the soldiery and the masses, is 
unshaken, he will meet with no opposition in the gratification of his 
maddest whims — may at any moment conceive the idea of testing the 
validity of his omnipotence in any direction. It is a mere chance whether 
this display of power is directed towards great or even reasonable ends, or 
whether it issues in deeds of crime and horror. This is more particularly the 
case when the monarch in question is the victim of shattered nerves, the 
child of caprice, and the toy of every passing impulse. 


The premonitory signs of the evil to come manifested themselves soon after 
the beginning of the year 38. Caligula, who chiefly delighted in the 
company of charioteers, stage-players, and buffoons, began to make a wan- 
ton exhibition of his despotic power, thus abruptly breaking with the astute 
policy of his predecessors. And it was a despotism which ignored the 
precepts of ancient Roman decorum, which, in sexual relations, overstepped 
all bounds of law and modesty, nay, even of common decency. To the 
wearisome admonitions of Macro, who exhorted him to act with some 
degree of discretion, he replied by forcing both the general and his wife to 
commit suicide. 


Presently, however, the monarch having spent the vast riches of Tiberius in 
the space of nine or ten months, and being possessed with a mania for 
building as well as with a passion for games, became aware of a very 
perceptible limit to his omnipotence. To relieve himself of his financial 
embarrassments, he had recourse to the most sanguinary as well as to the 
pettiest and most infamous measures. Capital charges, most of which were 
decided before the emperor’s own tribunal, became more and more 
numerous, partly to satisfy Caligula’s growing lust of blood, partly to fill 
his coffers with the 
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proceeds of confiscation. Trials for offences of majestas were revived as a 
matter of course (39 A.D.). 


The money thus acquired was squandered again and again on objects that 
could only be called colossal whims. Of these the most notorious was the 
construction of the ephemeral bridge of boats between Puteoli and Baise, 
across which he caused a substantial highway to be made, with aqueducts 
and posting stations, after the model of the Appian way, for the sole purpose 
of crossing it, surrounded by his guards, in the character of triumphator, and 
celebrating this chaining of the ocean by a gorgeous banquet. 


His administration of imperial affairs was characterised by the same 
whimsical caprice. Having restored for no good purpose the kingdom of 
Commagene, he bestowed upon his friend and contemporary, M. Julius 
Agrippa (or Herod Agrippa, born 11 B.C.), grandson of Herod the Great, 
the greater part of his grandfather’s dominions, most of which had been 
annexed to Syria under Augustus and Tiberius. On the other hand, he 


summoned Ptolemy, king of Mauretania (from 23 B.C. onwards), to Rome 
in the year 40, and there put him out of the way for the sake of his wealth. 


Tradition represents all the scenes of Caligula’s visit to Gaul in a light 
absolutely grotesque. [Some details from Suetonius will be introduced 
presently.] The shout of triumph after a sortie across the Rhine in which 
some of his Germanic guards were brought back as sham prisoners, strikes 
the reader as wholly comic, but we note with indignation that at Lyons 
Caligula continued the disgraceful system of making money by capital 
sentences and criminal charges against persons of rank, and recruited his 
fmauces by putting interesting and ancient articles from the palace of the 
Caesars at Rome up to public auction. 


The collection of an army, estimated at some 250,000 men, in the ports of 
the Morini on the Channel with a view to the conquest of Britain remained 
nothing but an empty demonstration. It may have induced the British chiefs 
to avert the danger by a formal act of homage and valuable presents ; but 
tradition represents Caligula as concluding this bloodless expedition with a 
piece of buffoonery, and after bestowing costly gifts on the soldiers, 
commanding them to pick up shells on the shore as ” spoils won from the 
ocean.” 


When he returned to Rome, late in the summer of the year 40, his humour 
assumed a more and more sinister character. He regarded his own person as 
divine, though he loved to appear with the attributes of the various gods and 
goddesses of the Grseco-Roman Pantheon ; and he now instituted a college 
of priests in his own honour, and while heaping ignominy on the most 
revered of ancient images of the gods, commanded that he himself should 
be worshipped in temples set apart for the purpose throughout the 
provinces. 


In this attempt he met with serious resistance only from the orthodox Jews. 
When P. Petronius, legate of Syria, received orders to set up a colossal 
gilded statue of the emperor in the Holy of Holies at Jerusalem, the wrath of 
the Jews rose to such a pitch that nothing but the sudden death of Caligula 
prevented the outbreak of grave trouble throughout Judea. By this time the 
tyrant’s popularity was declining even among the masses at Rome, whom 
he had pampered with games and presents; for he had lately begun to 


impose on the citizens of the capital a series of burdensome taxes, which 
were exacted with the utmost rigour. Nevertheless his fate did not overtake 
him till his conduct gave deep offence to several of the officers of the 
praetorian guard. Then Cassius Chaerea, tribune of a praetorian cohort, 
headed a conspiracy, and aided by Cornelius Sabinus and others slew the 
emperor in a corridor of the palace on the 24th of January, 41 B.C.™ 
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For details of his brief but appalling career we cannot do better than go to 
the fountain head — Suetonius. There is no other important ancient source 
for this reign except Dion Cassiusi; and modern research can only interpret 
and criticise, without adding to the original records, a 


He assumed a variety of titles, such as ” Dutiful, the Son of the Camp, the 
Father of the Armies, and the Greatest and the Best Ceesar.” Upon hearing 
some kings, who came to the city to pay their respects to him, contending 
amongst themselves at supper, about the nobleness of their birth, he 
exclaimed, “Let there be but one prince, one king.” He was strongly in- 
clinec1 to take a crown immediately, and to turn the imperial dignity into 


The Claudian Aqueduct (Begun by Caligula ; finished by Claudius) 


the form of a kingdom ; but being told that he far exceeded the grandeur of 
kings and princes, he began to arrogate to himself a divine majesty. He 
ordered all the images of the gods, that were famous either for their beauty 
or the veneration paid them, amongst which was that of Jupiter Olympius, 
to be brought from Greece, that he might take the heads off, and put on his 
own. He carried on a part of the Palatine as far as the Forum ; and the 
temple of Castor and Pollux being converted into a kind of porch to his 
house, he would often stand betwixt the two brothers, and so present 
himself to be worshipped by all votaries, some of whom saluted him by the 
name of Jupiter Latiaris. He ordered likewise a temple and priests, and the 
most choice victims for his own godhead. In his temple stood an image of 
gold, exactly of the same size as himself, and which was every day dressed 
up in the same sort of garment as that which he used. The most opulent 


persons in the city offered themselves as candidates for the honour of being 
his priests, and purchased it successively at an immense price. The victims 
were flamingoes, peacocks, bustards, numidicae, turkey-hens, and 
pheasant-hens, each sacrificed on their respective days. In the night he used 
constantly to invite the moon, when full, to his embraces. In the daytime he 
talked in private to Jupiter Capitolinus, one while whispering to him, and 
another turning his ear to him ; sometimes he would talk aloud, and in 
railing language. 


He was unwilling to be thought or called the grandson of Agrippa, because 
of the obscurity of his birth ; and he was offended if any one, either in prose 
or verse, ranked him amongst the Csesars. He said his mother was the fruit 
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of an incestuous commerce, maintained by Augustus with his daughter 
Julia. And not content with this vile reflection upon the memory of 
Augustus, he forbade his victories at Actium, and upon the coast of Sicily, 
to be celebrated as usual ; affirming that they had been of the most 
pernicious and fatal consequence to the Roman people. He called his 
grandmother Livia Augusta “Ulysses in a woman’s dress,” and had the 
indecency to reflect upon her in a letter to the senate, as of mean birth, and 
descended, by the mother’s side, from a grandfather who was only a 
member of the council of state at Fundi ; whereas it is certain, from 
authentic documents, that Aufidius Lingo held public offices at Rome. 


His grandmother Antonia desiring a private conference with him, he denied 
the request, unless Macro, commander of the guards, might be present. By 
affronts of this kind, and ill usage, he was the occasion of her death ; but, as 
some think, not without giving her a dose of poison. He paid not the 
smallest respect to her memory after her death ; and gratified himself at 
beholding, from his parlour, her funeral pile on fire. His brother Tiberius, 
who had no expectation of any violence, he despatched, by suddenly 
sending to him a military tribune for that purpose. He forced Silanus his 


father-in-law to kill himself, by cutting his throat with a razor. The pretext 
he alleged for these murders was, that the latter had not followed him upon 
putting to sea in stormy weather, but stayed behind with the view of seizing 
the city, if he should have been lost in the voyage. The other, he said, smelt 
of an antidote, which he had taken to prevent his being poisoned by him ; 
whereas Silanus was only afraid of being seasick, and of the trouble of the 
voyage ; and Tiberius had only made use of a medicine for a habitual 
cough, which was constantly increasing upon him. As to his successor 
Claudius, he only saved him to make sport with. 


He lived in the habit of incest with all his sisters ; when one of them, 
Drusilla, was married to Cassius Longinus, a man of consular rank, he took 
her from him, and kept her openly as his wife. In a fit of sickness, he by his 
will appointed her heiress of his estate, and the empire likewise. After her 
death, he ordered a public mourning for her ; during which it was capital for 
any person to laugh, use the bath, or sup with parents, wife, or children. 
Being inconsolable under his affliction, he went hastily, and in the night- 
time, from the city, going through Campania to Syracuse ; and then 
suddenly he returned without shaving his beard, or trimming his hair all that 
time. Nor did he ever after, in matters of the greatest importance, not even 
in the assemblies of the people and soldiers, swear any otherwise, than ” By 
the divinity of Drusilla.” 


He never but once in his life concerned himself with military affairs, and 
then not deliberately, but in his journey to Mevania, to see the grove and 
river of Clitumnus. Being put in mind of recruiting his company of 
Batavians, which he had about him, he resolved upon an expedition into 
Germany. Immediately he drew together several legions and auxiliary 
forces from all quarters, and made everywhere new levies with the utmost 
rigour. Laying in provisions of all kinds, beyond what had ever been done 
upon the like occasion, he set out on his march ; and pursued it with so 
much haste and hurry sometimes, that the guards were obliged, contrary to 
custom, to lay their standards upon the backs of horses or mules, and so 
follow him. At other times, he would march with such slowness and 
delicacy, that he would be carried in a chair by eight men ; ordering the 
roads to be swept by the people of the neighbouring towns, and sprinkled 
with water to lay the dust. 
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Upon arriving in the camp, to show himself an active general, and severe 
disciplinarian, he cashiered the lieutenant-generals that came up late with 
the auxiliary forces from different parts. In reviewing the army, he took 
their companies from most of the centurions of the first rank, who had now- 
served their legal time in the wars, and from some but a few days before 
their time would have expired ; alleging against them their great age and 
infirmity ; and railing at the covetous disposition of the rest of them, he 
reduced the premiums due to such as had served out their time to the sum of 
six thousand sesterces. Though he only received the submission of 
Adminius, the son of Cinobelinus a British prince, who being forced from 
his native country by his father, came over to him with a small body of 
troops ; yet, as if the whole island had been surrendered to him, he 
despatched magnificent letters to Rome upon the occasion, ordering the 
bearers to proceed in their chaise directly up to the Forum and the senate 
house, and not to deliver the letters but to the consuls in the temple of Mars, 
and in the presence of a full assembly of the senators. 


Soon after this, there being a general tranquillity, he ordered a few Germani 
of his guard to be carried over and concealed on the other side of the Rhine, 
and word to be brought him after dinner, in a great hurry, that an enemy was 
advancing. This being accordingly done, he immediately posted away with 
his friends, and a party of the horse-guards, into the adjoining wood, where 
lopping the branches of some trees, and dressing them up in the manner of 
trophies, he returned by torchlight, upbraiding those who did not follow 
him, with timorousness and cowardice ; but presented the companions and 
sharers of his victory with a new kind of crown, and under a new name, 
with the representation of the sun, moon, and stars upon them, which he 
called exploratorise. Again, some hostages were by his order taken out of a 
school, and privately sent off; upon notice of which he immediately rose 
from table, pursued them 


with the horse, as if they had run away, and coming up with them, brought 
them back in chains ; proceeding to an extravagant pitch of ostentation 
likewise in this military comedy. Upon again sitting down to table, when 
some came to acquaint him that the army was all come in, he ordered them 
to sit down as they were in their coats of mail, animating them in the words 
of a well-known verse of Virgil. 


In the meantime, he reprimanded the senate and people of Rome by a very 
severe proclamation, “for revelling and frequenting the diversions of the 
circus and theatre, and enjoying themselves in their country-houses, whilst 
their emperor was fighting, and exposing his person to the greatest 
dangers.” 


At last, as if resolved to make an end of the war at once, drawing up his 
army upon the shore of the ocean, with his balisUe and other engines of 
war, 


Roman Soldier’s Method of fording a River, carrying his Arms and 
Clothing on his Shield 
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whilst nobody could imagine what he intended to do, on a sudden he 
commanded them to gather up the sea shells, and fill their helmets, and the 
laps of their coats with them, calling them, ” the spoils of the ocean due to 
the Capitol and the Palatine.” As a monument of his success, he raised a 
high tower, upon which he ordered lights to be put in the night-time, for the 
direction of ships at sea ; and then promising the soldiers a donative of a 
hundred denarii a man, as if he had surpassed the most eminent examples of 
generosity, ” Go your ways,” said he, ” and be merry ; go and be rich.” 


Upon his applying himself to make preparations for his triumph, besides 
prisoners and those who had deserted from the barbarians, he picked out the 
men of greatest stature in all Gaul, such as he said were fittest for a triumph, 
with some of the most considerable persons in the province, and reserved 
them to grace the solemnity ; obliging them not only to dye their hair of a 
yellowish colour, and let it grow long, but to learn the German language, 
and assume the names commonly used in that country. He ordered likewise 
the galley in which he had entered the ocean, to be carried a great part of 
the way to Rome by land, and wrote to the collectors of his revenue in the 
city, ” to make proper preparations for a triumph against his arrival, at as 
small expense as possible ; but such a one, however, as had never been seen 
before, since they had full power and authority to seize the estates of all 
men whatever.” 


In person, Caligula was tall, of a pale complexion, ill shaped, his neck and 
legs very slender, his eyes and temples hollow, his forehead broad and grim, 
his hair thin, and about the crown quite decayed. The other parts of his body 
were much covered with hair. On this account, it was reckoned a capital 
crime for any person to look down from above, as he was passing by, or so 
much as to name a goat. His countenance, which was naturally hideous and 
frightful, he purposely rendered more so, forming it by a glass into the most 
horrible contortions. He was crazy both in body and mind, being subject 
when a boy to the falling sickness. When he arrived at the age of manhood, 
he would endure fatigue tolerably well, yet so that occasionally he was 
liable to a faintness, during which he remained incapable of any effort, even 
for his own preservation. He was not insensible of the disorder of his mind, 
and sometimes had thoughts of retiring to purge his brain. It was believed 
that his wife Ciesonia had administered to him a love-potion which threw 
him into a frenzy. What most of all disordered him was want of sleep, for he 
seldom had more than three or four hours’ rest in a night ; and even then he 
slept not soundly, but disturbed by strange dreams ; fancying one time that 
the ocean spoke to him. Being therefore often weary with lying awake so 
great a part of the night, he would one while sit upon the bed, and another 
while walk in the longest porticos about his house, and now and then 
invoke and look out for the approach of day. 


In his clothes, shoes, and other parts of his dress, he neither followed the 
usage of his country, his sex, nor indeed any fashion suitable to a human 
creature. He would often appear abroad dressed in an embroidered coat set 
with jewels, in a tunic with sleeves, and with bracelets upon his arms ; 
sometimes all in silks and habited like a woman ; at other times in the 
crepidce or buskins ; sometimes in a sort of shoes used by the meaner 
soldiers, or those of women, and commonly with a golden beard fixed to his 
chin, holding in his hand a thunderbolt, a trident, or a caduceus, marks of 
distinction belonging to the Gods only. Sometimes too he appeared in the 
dress of Venus. He wore very commonly the triumphal dress, even before 
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his expedition, and sometimes the breast-plate of Alexander the Great, 
taken out of the vault where his body lay. 


In respect of the liberal sciences, he was little conversant in philology, but 
applied himself with assiduity to the study of eloquence, being indeed in 
point of enunciation sufficiently elegant and ready ; and these qualities 
appeared most conspicuous when he happened to be in a passion. In 
speaking, his action was vehement, and his voice so strong that he was 
heard at a great distance. When he was about to harangue, he threatened ” 
the sword of his lucubration.” He so much despised a soft smooth style that 
he said Seneca, who was then much admired, ” wrote only boyish 
declamations,” and that “his language was nothing else but sand without 
lime.” When pleaders were successful in a cause, he often wrote answers to 
their speeches ; and would exercise himself in composing accusations or 
vindications of eminent persons that were impeached before the senate ; and 
according to his success he would exasperate or assuage the situation of the 
party by his vote in the house; inviting the equestrian order, by 
proclamation, to hear him. 


He likewise applied himself with alacrity to the practice of several other 
arts, as fencing, riding the chariot, singing, and dancing. In the first of these, 


he practised with the weapons used in fighting ; and drove the chariot in 
circuses built in several places. He was so extremely fond of singing and 
dancing that he could not refrain in the theatre from singing with the 
tragedians, and imitating the gestures of the actors, either in the way of 
approbation or correction. A pervigilium which he had ordered the day 
upon which he was slain was thought to be intended for no other reason 
than to take the opportunity afforded by the licentiousness of such a season 
to make his first appearance upon the stage. Sometimes he danced likewise 
in the night. Sending once, in the second watch of the night, for three men 
of consular rank, who were under great apprehensions from the message, he 
placed them by the stage, and then all of a sudden came bursting out, with a 
loud noise of flutes and Scabella, dressed in a pella and tunic reaching 
down to his heels. Having danced out a song, he retired. Yet he who had 
acquired such dexterity in other exercises, could never swim. 


Those for whom he once conceived a regard he favoured even to madness. 
He used to kiss Mnester, the pantomimic, publicly in the theatre ; and if any 
person made the least noise while he was dancing, he would order him to be 
dragged out of his seat and scourged him with his own hand. A Roman 
knight once making some bustle, he sent him, by a centurion, an order to go 
forthwith down to Ostia, and carry a letter from him to King Ptolemy in 
Mauretania. The letter was comprised in these words: “Do neither good nor 
harm to the bearer.” He made some gladiators captains of his German 
guards. He took from the gladiators called Mirmillones some of their arms. 
One Columbus coming off with victory in a combat, but being slightly 
wounded, he ordered some poison to be infused into the wound, which he 
thence called Columbinum. For thus it certainly was put down with his own 
hand amongst other poisons. He was so extravagantly fond of the party of 
charioteers that rode in green, that he supped and lodged for some time 
constantly in the stable where their horses were kept. At a certain revel he 
made a present of two millions of sesterces to one Cythicus a driver of a 
chariot. The day before the Circensian games, he used by his soldiers to 
enjoin silence in the neighbourhood, that the repose of his horse Incitatus 
might not be disturbed. For this favourite animal, besides a marble stable, 
an ivory manger, scarlet body clothes, and a bracelet of jewels, he appointed 
a house, with a retinue 
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of slaves, and fine furniture, for the reception of such as were invited in the 
horse’s name to sup with him. It is even said that he designed to have made 
him consul. c 


Such is the picture of this lunatic as Suetonius vividly paints it. For four 
years the world bore his furious madness without by sedition protesting 
against such a saturnalia of power. ” How I wish,” said the monster, ” that 
the Roman people had only one head, so I could strike it off at a blow.” The 
senate, however, grew tired of finding him victims, and finally, as already 
mentioned, a praetorian tribune, Chserea, strangled him. 


Chserea was a republican. He and his friends thought that, after such a 
prince, monarchical government had been sufficiently judged by 
experience. The occasion now seemed favourable for the senate to resume 
the power. It did so, and for three days deemed a republic assured. But this 
was reckoning without either soldiers or people. 


At the time of Caligula’s murder, Claudius, his uncle, who was with him, 
had hidden in an obscure corner. A soldier found and showed him to his 
comrades. Claudius begged for life. “Be our emperor,” they answered, and 
as he trembled and could not walk, they carried him to their camp, where he 
regained sufficient courage to harangue the troops, promising them money 
(donativum). It was the price of an empire he paid, an unfortunate 
innovation which amongst the soldiers had passed into law. 


The senators, abandoned little by little, themselves hastened to greet the 
new master. Chrerea was sentenced to death. ” Do you know how to kill ? ” 
he asked the soldier charged to execute him. ” Your sword is not well 
ground perhaps. That which I used for Caligula would be better.” 


Claudius (Tiberius Claudius Drusus Caesar), 41-45 a.d. 


Claudius, brother to Germanicus and grandson to Livia, through his father 
Drusus the first, was then fifty years old. During his youth he had been 
continually ill, and in the royal household every one had neglected the poor 
child, not daring to show him either to the people or the soldiers. At last his 
existence was almost forgotten and at forty-six he was not even a senator. 
He consoled himself by study and writing a history of the Etruscans and 
Carthaginians. Caligula, who named him consul, brought him a little more 
into prominence ; the soldiers’ whim did the rest. They gave him the 
empire, but could not do away with the effects of his upbringing, that 
timidity, irresolution, and want of self-dependence which resulted most 
disastrously, so that he often did evil with the very best intentions. In his 
reign the real rulers were his wife, Messallina, whose name is one with all 
debauchery and even with most repulsive coarseness, and his freedmen 
Polybius, Narcissus, and Pallas. [At least they exercised an undue influence 
over him. | 


Claudius began well. He revoked the acts of Caligula, had the Augustan 
laws sworn to, and recalled the banished. Naturally kind-hearted, he easily 
adopted the manners that had contributed to the popularity of the first 
emperor. He visited his sick friends, consulting the consuls and the senate 
as if he were quite dependent on their favour. He liked to act as judge and 
often did it very well. Unfortunately, his undignified bearing, his shaking 
head, stammering and often ridiculous speech made him of very little 
account. He re-established the censorship and often exercised it himself, but 
rather with the tastes of an antiquarian loving old customs than with a sense 
of the real needs of the empire. 
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In spite of these oddities and weaknesses, this prince, without regarding the 
examples of infamy and crime given by his surroundings, can hardly be 
counted among the worst emperors. The freedmen whom long power had 
not yet spoiled sought to justify their influence by good service, and we find 
what we should hardly have expected — namely, several wise measures 
with regard to slaves in the interior ; against too greedy advocates, usurers, 
and those banished from the provinces who flocked to Rome, etc. 
Moreover, there were useful works : an aqueduct, a port at Ostia, an attempt 
to drain Lake Fucinus, etc. In the provinces a liberal administration and a 
firm foreign policy were crowned by success. 


Augustus had wished to constitute a Roman minority in the midst of the 
submissive nations which would prove a support to the government. But it 
was to govern always in Rome’s interests. A futile effort, because he was 
aiming at nothing less than arresting the course of the world, as if the 
emperors could have continued an aristocracy against which they had 
contended in the battles of Pharsalia, Thapsus, and Philippi. In his will 
Augustus had advised a careful guarding of civic privilege, and in the short 
space of thirty-four months, the num-ber of citizens had nearly doubled. 
Tiberius aided much in this increase. Claudius also contributed largely, 
because he made the law of continuous extension and progressive 
assimilation, which had made the fortune of the republic, a rule of policy. 
He personally asked that the nobles of Gallia Comata, who had long been 
citizens, should also assume Roman dignities and have a seat in the senate. 


Only one religious provincial sect was persecuted under Claudius — that of 
the Druids, because their priests refused the peace offered by Augustus on 


condition of their uniting their gods to the Olympian deities. Claudius tried, 
therefore, to abolish their worship, and punished with death both priests and 
their adherents. b 


In the interior parts of Britain, the natives, under the command of 
Caractacus, maintained an obstinate resistance, and little progress was made 
by the Roman arms, until Ostorius Scapula was sent over to prosecute the 
war. He penetrated into the country of the Silures, a warlike tribe who 
inhabited the banks of the Severn ; and having defeated Caractacus in a 
great battle, made him prisoner, and sent him to Rome (50 A.D.). The fame 
of the British prince had by this time spread over the provinces of Gaul and 
Italy ; and upon his arrival in the Roman capital, the people flocked from all 
quarters to behold him. The ceremonial of his entrance was conducted with 
great solemnity. On a plain adjoining to the Roman camp, the praetorian 
troops were drawn up in martial array ; the emperor and bis court took their 
station in the front of the lines, and behind them was ranged the whole body 
of the people. The procession commenced with the different trophies which 
had been taken from the Britons during the progress of the war. Next 


The Emperor Claudius 


(From a bust in the Vatican) 
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followed the brothers of the vanquished prince, with his wife and daughter, 
in chains, expressing by their supplicating looks and gestures the fears with 
which they were actuated. But not so Caractacus himself. With a manly gait 
and an undaunted countenance, he marched up to the tribunal, where the 
emperor was seated, and addressed him in the following terms: 


” Tf to my birth, and distinguished rank, I had added the virtues of 
moderation, Rome had beheld me rather as a friend than a captive ; and you 
would not have rejected an alliance with a prince descended from illustrious 
ancestors, and governing many nations. The reverse of my fortune to you is 
glorious, and to me humiliating. I had arms, and men, and horses ; I 
possessed extraordinary riches ; and can it be any wonder that I was 
unwilling to lose them? Because Rome aspires to universal dominion, must 
men therefore implicitly resign themselves to subjection? I opposed for a 
long time the progress of your arms, and had I acted otherwise, would either 
you have had the glory of conquest, or I of a brave resistance ? I am now in 
your power ; if you are determined to take revenge, my fate will soon be 
forgotten, and you will derive no honour from the transaction. Preserve my 
life, and I shall remain to the latest ages a monument of your clemency.” 


Immediately upon this speech, Claudius granted him his liberty, as he did 
likewise to the other royal captives. They all returned their thanks, in a 
manner the most grateful to the emperor ; and as soon as their chains were 
taken off, walking towards Agrippina, who sat upon a bench at a little 
distance, they repeated to her the same fervent declarations of gratitude and 
esteem. 


History has preserved no account of Caractacus after this period ; but it is 
probable that he returned in a short time to his own country, where his 
former valour, and the magnanimity which he had displayed at Rome, 
would continue to render him illustrious through life, even amidst the 
irretrievable ruin of his fortunes.0 


In Germany a successful expedition had restored to the Romans the last of 
the eagles of Varus. But Claudius, practising on this side Tiberian politics, 
busied himself particularly in taking up a strong position on the Rhine and 
winning barbarian chiefs to the interests of Rome. He succeeded so well 
that in 47 the Cherusci came to him, asking for a king. Corbulo, the greatest 
general of this time, wanted to carry out the plans of the first Drusus against 
the Germans. He subdued the Frisians and attacked the Chauci. Claudius 
stayed his advance. ” Happy were the old Roman consuls ! ” said the 
ambitious general as he obeyed. In order at least to occupy his soldiers he 
had a canal dug from the Meuse to the Rhine, another leader made his men 
open the mines. Everywhere these useful works were now demanded from 
the troops. 


On the Danube peace was undisturbed. In Thrace various troubles made 
Claudius intervene and reduce the country to a province. In the Bosporus, a 
king deposed by him took arms, was conquered, and gave himself up. In the 
East the emperor had the glory of reconquering Armenia and giving a king 
to the Parthians. Unfortunately these successes did not continue ; the 
Roman candidate to the throne of the Arsacidse was overthrown and for 
some time Vologeses kept the Armenian crown on the head of his brother 
Tiridates. 


Lycia made bad use of her liberty, so Claudius took it away, and the Jewish 
king, Agrippa, dying in 44, he united Palestine to the government of Syria. 
In Africa, Suetonius Paulinus and Geta subdued the Moors, whose country 
formed two provinces — the Mauretania Csesariensis and Mauretania 
Tingitana. 
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The emperor now lacked neither military nor political glory. Mauretania 
and the half of Britain were conquered ; the Germans coerced, the Bosporus 
reduced to obedience ; Thrace, Lycia, and Judea made provinces, and the 
Parthian troubles long since smoothed over. Within the empire there was 
growing prosperity ; the army was well disciplined and its activity was 
directed to the public welfare under the direction of generals grown old in 
command. Certainly, results everywhere were sufficient to gratify the pride 
of a prince. It is with regret that we have to turn to Rome to see nobles 
whose only occupation was conspiracy or base flattery — and to that 
imperial palace which was disgraced by a weak prince and his immoral 
wife, the shameless Messallina. & The misdeeds of the latter will now 
claim our attention. Let Tacitus draw her portrait : 


THE MISDEEDS OF MESSALLINA DESCRIBED BY TACITUS 


The facility of ordinary adulteries having produced satiety, Messallina 
broke forth into unheard-of excesses ; when even Silius, her paramour, 
whether impelled by some fatal infatuation, or judging that the dangers 
hanging over him were only to be averted by boldly confronting them, 
urged that all disguises should now be renounced, for matters, he said, were 
gone too far for them to wait for the death of the emperor ; blameless 
counsels were for the innocent, but in glaring guilt safety must be sought in 
reckless daring. They were backed by accomplices who dreaded the same 
doom. As for himself, he was single, childless, ready to marry her, and to 
adopt Britannicus : to Messallina would still remain her present power ; 
with the addition of security, if they anticipated Claudius ; who, as he was 
unguarded against the approaches of stratagem, so was he headstrong and 
impetuous when provoked to anger. These suggestions were but coldly 
received by Messallina ; from no love to her husband; but lest Silius, when 
he had gained the sovereignty, should scorn his adulteress ; and the treason, 
which in his present perilous predicament he approved, would then be 
estimated according to its real desert. She, however, coveted the name of 
matrimony, from the greatness of the infamy attaching to it ; which, with 
those who are prodigal of fame, forms the crowning gratification of 


depraved appetite. Nor stayed she longer than till Claudius went to Ostia, to 
assist at a sacrifice ; when she celebrated her nuptials with Silius, with all 
the usual solemnities. 


I am aware [Tacitus continues] that it will appear fabulous that any human 
beings should have exhibited such recklessness of consequences ; and that, 
in a city where everything was known and talked of, any one, much more a 
consul elect, should have met the emperor’s wife, on a stated day, in the 
presence of persons called in, to seal the deeds, as for the purpose of 
procreation, and that she should have heard the words of the augurs, entered 
the house of the husband, sacrificed to the gods, sat down among the guests 
at the nuptial banquet, exchanged kisses and embraces, and in fine passed 
the night in unrestrained conjugal intercourse. But I would not dress up my 
narrative with fictions to give it an air of marvel, rather than relate what has 
been stated to me or written by my seniors. 


The consequence was that the domestic circle of the prince was horror- 
struck ; especially those who had the chief sway, and who dreaded the 
result, if the state of things should be changed, no longer confined 
themselves to secret communications, but exclaimed with undisguised 
indignation that while the emperor’s bedchamber was made the theatre for a 
stage- 
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player to dance upon, a reproach was indeed incurred, but the immediate 
dissolution of the state was not now threatened : a young man of noble rank, 
of fascinating person, mental vigour, and just entering upon the consulship, 
was addressing himself to higher objects ; nor was it any enigma what 
remained to be done after such a marriage. It is true, when they reflected on 
the stupidity of Claudius, his blind attachment to his wife, and the many 
lives sacrificed to her fury, they were unable to divest themselves of 
apprehensions ; again, even the passive spirit of the emperor revived their 
confidence ; that, if they could first possess him with the horrid black-ness 


of her crimes, she might be despatched without trial. But the danger turned 
upon this — that she might make a defence ; and that even if she confessed 
her guilt, the emperor might be deaf to that evidence also. 


But first it was deliberated by Callistus, whom, in relating the assassination 
of Caligula, I have already mentioned ; by Narcissus, who plotted the 
murder of Appius ; and by Pallas, then the reigning favourite, whether, 
feigning ignorance of all other circumstances, they should compel 
Messallina to break off her amour with Silius by secret menaces ; but they 
afterwards abandoned this project from fear lest they should themselves be 
dragged to execution as culprits. Pallas was faint hearted ; and Callistus, a 
courtier in the last reign also, had learned by experience that power was 
secured more effectually by wary measures than by daring counsels. 
Narcissus persisted ; with this difference only, that he took care not to let 
fall a word by which she might know beforehand the charge against her or 
her accuser; and watching all occasions, while the emperor lingered at 
Ostia, he prevailed with two courtesans, who were the chief mistresses of 
Claudius, to undertake the task of laying the matter before him, by means of 
presents and promises, and by representing to them in attractive colours that 
by the fall of his wife their own influence would be increased. 


Calpurnia therefore, for that was the name of the courtesan, upon the first 
occasion of privacy, falling at the emperor’s feet, exclaimed, that 
Messallina had married Silius ; and at the same time asked Cleopatra, who 
purposely attended to attest it, whether she had not found it to be true. 
Claudius, upon a confirmation from Cleopatra, ordered Narcissus to be 
called. He, when he came, begged pardon for his past conduct in having 
concealed from the prince her adulteries while they were limited to the 
Vectii and Plautii ; nor meant he now, he said, to charge Silius with 
adulteries j nor urge that he should restore the house, the slaves, and the 
other decorations of imperial fortune : the adulterer might still enjoy these ; 
let him only break the nuptial tables, and restore the emperor’s wife. ” 
Know you, Csesar, that you are in a state of divorce ? In the face of the 
people, and senate, and soldiery, Messallina has espoused Silius ; and 
unless you act with despatch, her husband is master of Rome.” 


He then sent for his most confidential friends, particularly for Turranius, 
superintendent of the stores ; next for Lusius Geta, captain of the prsetorian 
guards ; and inquired of them. As they avouched it, the rest beset him with 
clamorous importunities, that he should forthwith proceed to the camp, se- 
cure the praetorian cohorts, and consult his preservation before his revenge. 
It is certain that Claudius was so confounded and panic-stricken that he was 
incessantly asking whether he were still emperor — whether Silius was still 
a private man. 


As to Messallina, she never wallowed in greater voluptuousness ; it was 
then the middle of autumn, and in her house she exhibited a representation 
of the vintage ; the wine-presses were plied, the wine vats flowed, and 
round 
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them danced women begirt with skins, like Bacchanalians at their 
sacrifices, 


or under the maddening inspiration of their deity. She herself, with her hair 
loose and flowing, waved a thyrsus ; by her side Silius, crowned with ivy, 
and wearing buskins, tossed 


his head about ; while around 


them danced the wanton choir 
in obstreperous revelry. It is 
reported that Vectius Valens, 
having in a frolic climbed to 
an exceeding high tree, when 
asked what he saw, answered, 
“A terrible storm from Ostia.” 


It was now no longer vague rumour; but messengers poured in on all sides 
with tidings that Claudius, apprised of all, had approached, bent upon 
instant vengeance. They separated ; Messallina betook herself to the 
gardens of Lucullus, and Silius, to dissemble his fear, resumed the offices of 
the Forum. As the rest were slipping off different ways, the centurions came 
up with them and bound them, some in the street, others in lurking-places, 
according as each was found. Messallina, however, though in her distress 
incapable of deliberation, formed the bold resolution of meeting her 
husband, and presenting herself to his view — an expedient which had 
often proved her protection. She likewise ordered that Britannicus and 
Octavia should go forth and embrace their father ; and besought Vibidia, the 
old-est vestal, to intercede with the chief pontiff, and earnestly im-portune 
his clemency. She herself meanwhile traversed on foot the whole extent of 
the city, attended only by three persons (so suddenly had her whole train 
forsaken her), and then, in a cart employed to carry out dirt from the 
gardens, took the road to Ostia, unpitied by anyone, as the deformity of her 
crimes overpowered every feeling of the kind. 


Claudius was in a state of no less trepidation ; for he could not implicitly 
rely on Geta, the captain of his guards — an equally fickle instrument of 
fraud 


Messallina (From a portrait bust) 
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or honesty. Narcissus therefore, in concert with those who entertained the 
Same mistrust, assured the emperor, that there was no other expedient to 
preserve him than the transferring the command of his guards to one of his 
freedmen, for that day only ; and offered himself to undertake it. And, that 
Lucius Vitellius and Publius Largus Ctecina might not on his way to the 
city prevail with Claudius to relent, he desired to have a seat in the same 
vehicle, and took it. 


It was afterwards currently reported that, while the emperor was giving 
expression to the opposite feelings which agitated his breast, at one time 
inveighing against the atrocities of his wife, and then at length recurring to 
the recollection of conjugal intercourse and the tender age of his children, 
Vitellius uttered nothing but ” Oh ! the villainy ! Oh ! the treason ! ” 
Narcissus indeed pressed him to discard all ambiguity of expression, and let 
them know his real sentiments ; but he did not therefore prevail upon him to 
give any other than indecisive answers, and such as would admit of any 
interpretation which might be put upon them ; and his example was 
followed by Largus Csecina. And now Messallina was in sight, and 
importunately called on the emperor ” to hear the mother of Octavia and 
Britannicus,” when her accuser drowned her cries with the story of Silius 
and the marriage, and delivered at the same time to Claudius a memorial 
reciting all her whore-doms ; to divert him from beholding her. Soon after, 
as the emperor was entering Rome, it was attempted to present to him his 
children by her ; but Narcissus ordered them to be taken away. He could 
not, however, prevent Vibidia from insisting, with earnest remonstrances, 
that he would not deliver his wife to destruction without a hearing ; so that 
Narcissus was obliged to assure her that the prince would hear Messallina, 
who should have full opportunity of clearing herself; and advised the vestal 
to retire and attend the solemnities of her goddess. 


The silence of Claudius, while all this was going on, was matter of 
astonishment. Vitellius seemed like one who was not in the secret : the 
freedman controlled everything ; by his command, the house of the 
adulterer was opened, and the emperor escorted thither, where the first thing 
he showed him was the statue of Silius, the father, in the porch, though it 
had been decreed to be demolished by the senate ; then that all the articles 
belonging to the Neros and Drusi had now become the price of dishonour. 
Thus incensed, and breaking forth into menaces, he led him direct to the 
camp, where the soldiers being already assembled, by the direction of 
Narcissus, he made them a short speech ; for shame prevented his giving 
utterance to his indignation, though he had just cause for it. 


The soldiers then clamoured unremittingly and importunately that the 
culprits should be tried and punished. Silius was placed before the tribunal ; 
he made no defence, he sought no delay, but begged only to be despatched 
immediately. Illustrious Roman knights also, with similar firmness of mind, 
were eager for a speedy death. He therefore commanded Titius Proculus, 
assigned by Silius as a guard to Messallina ; Vectius Valens, who confessed 
his guilt, and offered to discover others, Pompeius Ubicus and Saufellus 
Trogus, as accomplices, to be all dragged to execution. On Decius 
Calpurnia-nus too, prsefect of the watch ; Sulpicius Rufus, comptroller of 
the games ; and Juncus Vergilianus, the senator, the same punishment was 
inflicted. 


Mnester alone caused some hesitation. He tore off his clothes and called 
upon the emperor to behold upon his body the impressions of the lash ; to 
remember his own commands, obliging him to submit to the pleasure of 
Messallina without reserve : others had been tempted to the iniquity by 
great 
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presents or aspiring hopes ; but his offence was forced upon him. Nor 
would any man have sooner perished had Silius gained the sovereignty. 


These considerations affected Claudius, and strongly inclined him to mercy 
; but his freedmen overruled him. They urged that after so many illustrious 
sacrifices, he should by no means think of saving a player ; that in a crime 
of such enormity, it mattered not whether he had committed it from choice 
or necessity. As little effect had the defence even of Traulus Montanus, a 
youth of signal modesty and remarkably handsome, summoned by 
Messallina to her bed without any solicitation on his part, and in one night 
cast off; such was the wantonness with which her passion was alike 
surfeited and inflamed. The lives of Suilius Csesoninus and Plautius 
Lateranus were spared ; of the last, on account of the noble exploits of his 
uncle : the other was protected by his vices, as one who, in the late 
abominable society, had prostituted himself like a woman. 


Meanwhile Messallina was in the gardens of Lucullus, still striving to 
prolong her life, and composing supplications to the prince, sometimes in 
the language of hope, at others giving vent to rage and resentment, so 
indomi-table was her insolence even under the immediate prospect of death. 
And had not Narcissus hastened her assassination, the doom which he had 
prepared for her would have recoiled upon himself. For Claudius, upon his 
return home, experienced a mitigation of his wrath, from the effects of a 
sumptuous repast ; and as soon as he became warm with wine, he ordered 
them ” to go and acquaint the miserable woman (for this was the appellation 
which he is said to have used) that to-morrow she should attend and plead 
her cause.” These words indicated that his resentment was abat-ing, his 
wonted affection returning ; besides, if they delayed, the effect of the 
following night, and the reminiscences which the conjugal chamber might 
awaken in Claudius, were matter for alarm. Narcissus therefore rushed 
forth, and directed the tribune and centurions then attending upon duty to 
despatch the execution, for such, he said, was the emperor’s command. 
With them he sent Euodus of the freedmen, as a watch upon them, and to 
see his orders strictly fulfilled. Euodus flew before them to the gardens, and 
found her lying along upon the earth ; her mother, Lepida, sitting by her 
side — who during her prosperity had not lived in harmony with her, but, in 
this her extreme necessity, was overcome by compassion for her, and now 
persuaded her not to wait for the executioner : ” the course of her life was 
run, and her only object now should be to die becomingly.” But a mind 
sunk and corrupted by debauchery retained no sense of honour; she was 


giving way to bootless tears and lamentations when from the shock of the 
approaching party the door flew open : the tribune stood in silence before 
her ; but the freedman upbraided her with many and insolent reproaches, 
characteristic of the slave. 


Then for the first time she became deeply sensible of her condition, and 
laying hold of the steel, applied it first to her throat, then to her breast, with 
trembling and irresolute hand, when the tribune ran her through. Her corpse 
was granted to her mother. Tidings were then carried to Claudius that 
Messallina was no more, without distinguishing whether by her own or 
another’s hand ; neither did he inquire, but called for a cup of wine, and 
proceeded in the usual ceremonies of the feast. Nor did he, indeed, during 
the following days, manifest any symptom of disgust or joy, of resentment 
or sorrow, nor, in short, of any human affection ; not when he beheld the 
accusers of his wife exulting at her death, not when he looked upon her 
mourning children. The senate aided in effacing her from his memory, by 
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decreeing that from all public and private places her name should be rased, 
and her images removed. To Narcissus were decreed the decorations of the 
qusestorship ; a very small reward indeed, considering his towering 
elevation ; for he was more influential than Pallas and Callistus.4 


THE INTRIGUES OF AGRIPPINA 


The freedmen now had the task of selecting another wife for their feeble 
prince, who was not capable of leading a single life, and who was sure to be 
governed by the successful candidate. The principal women in Rome were 
ambitious for the honour of sharing the bed of the imperial idiot, but the 
claims of all were forced to yield to those of Lollia Paulina, the former wife 
of Caligula, Julia Agrippina the daughter of Germanicus, and JElia Petina, 
Claudius’ own divorced wife. The first was patronised by Callistus, the 
second by Pallas, the last by Narcissus. Agrippina, however, in consequence 
of her frequent access to her uncle, easily triumphed over her rivals ; the 
only difficulty that presented itself was that of a marriage between uncle 
and niece being contrary to Roman manners, and being even regarded as 
incestuous. This difficulty, however, the compliant L. Vitellius, who was 
then censor, undertook to remove. He addressed the senate, stating the 
necessity of a domestic partner to a prince who had on him such weighty 
public cares. He then launched forth in praise of Agrippina ; as to the 
objection of the nearness of kindred, such unions he said were practised 
among other nations, and at one time first-cousins did not use to marry, 
while now they did so commonly. The servile assembly outran the speaker 
in zeal; they rushed out of the house, and a promiscuous rabble collected, 
shouting that such was the wish of the Roman people. Claudius repaired to 
the senate house, and caused a decree to be made legalising marriages 
between uncles and nieces, and he then formally espoused Agrippina. Yet 
such was the light in which the incestuous union was viewed that, corrupt 
as the Roman character was become, only two persons were found to follow 
the imperial example. 


Agrippina also proposed to unite her son Domitius with Octavia the 
daughter of Claudius ; but here there was a difficulty also, for Octavia was 
betrothed to L. Silanus. Again, however, she found a ready tool in the base 
Vitellius, to whose son Julia Calvina, the sister of Silanus, had been 
married. As the brother and sister indulged their affection imprudently, 
though not improperly, the worthy censor took the occasion to make a 
charge of incest against Silanus, and to strike him out of the list of senators. 
Claudius then broke off the match, and Silanus put an end to himself on the 


very day of Agrippina’s marriage. His sister was banished, and Claudius 
ordered some ancient rites expiatory of incest to be performed, unconscious 
of the application of them which would be made to himself. 


The woman, who had now obtained the government of Claudius and the 
Roman Empire, was of a very different character from the abandoned 
Messallina. The latter had nothing noble about her, she was the mere 
bondslave of lust, and cruel and avaricious only for its gratification ; but 
Agrippina was a woman of superior mind, though utterly devoid of 
principle. In her, lust was subservient to ambition ; it was the desire of 
power or the fear of death, and not wantonness, that made her submit to the 
incestuous embraces of her brutal brother Caligula, and to be prostituted to 
the companions of his vices. It was ambition and parental love that made 
her now form an 
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incestuous union with her uncle. To neither of her husbands, Cn. Domitius 
or Crispus Passienus, does she appear to have been voluntarily unfaithful. 
The bed of Claudius was, however, not fated to be unpolluted ; for as a 
means of advancing her views, Agrippina formed an illicit connection with 
Pallas. 


The great object of Agrippina was to exclude Britannicus, and obtain the 
succession for her own son Nero Domitius, now a boy of twelve years of 
age. She therefore caused Octavia to be betrothed to him, and she had the 
philosopher Seneca recalled from Corsica, whither he had been exiled by 
the 


Ruins of the Aqueduct of Claudius 


arts of Messallina, and committed to him the education of her son, that he 
might be fitted for empire. In the following year Claudius, yielding to her 
influence, adopted him. 


In order to bring Nero forward, Agrippina caused him to assume the virile 
toga before the usual age, and the servile senate desired of Claudius that he 
might be consul at the age of twenty, and meantime be elect with 
proconsular power without the city. A donative was given to the soldiers, 
and a congiary (congiarium) to the people in his name. At the Circensian 
games, given to gain the people, Nero appeared in the triumphal habit ; 
Britannicus in a simple prcetexta. Every one who showed any attachment to 
this poor youth was removed on one pretence or another, and he was 
surrounded with the creatures of Agrippina. Finally, as the two commanders 
of the guards were supposed to be attached to the interests of the children of 
Messallina, she persuaded Claudius that their discipline would be much 
improved if they were placed under one commander. Accordingly those 
officers were removed, and the command was given to Burrus Afranius, a 
man of high character for probity and of great military reputation, and who 
knew to whom he was indebted for his elevation. 


H. W. — VOL. VI. N 
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The pride and haughtiness of Agrippina far transcended anything that Rome 
had as yet witnessed in a woman. When the British prince Caractacus and 
his family, whom P. Ostorius had sent captives to the emperor, were led 
before him as he sat on his tribunal in the plain under the praetorian camp, 
with all the troops drawn out, Agrippina appeared seated on another 
tribunal, as the partner of his power. And again, when the letting off of the 
Fucine Lake was celebrated with a naval combat, she presided with him, 
habited in a military cloak of cloth of gold. 


Agrippina at length grew weary of delay, or fearful of discovery. Narcissus, 
who saw at what she was aiming, appeared resolved to exert all his 
influence in favour of Britannicus ; and Claudius himself, one day when he 
was drunk, was heard to say that it was his fate to bear with the infamy of 
his wives and then to punish it. He had also begun to show peculiar marks 
of affection for Britannicus. She therefore resolved to act without delay, e 


TACITUS DESCRIBES THE MURDER OF CLAUDIUS 


Claudius was attacked with illness, and for the recovery of his health had 
recourse to the soft air and salubrious waters of Sinuessa. It was then that 
Agrippina, long since bent upon the impious deed, and eagerly seizing the 
present occasion, well furnished too as she was with wicked agents, 
deliberated upon the nature of the poison she would use : whether, if it were 
sudden and instantaneous in its operation, the desperate achievement would 
not be brought to light ; if she chose materials slow and consuming in their 
operation, whether Claudius, when his end approached, and perhaps having 
discovered the treachery, would not resume his affection for his son. 
Something of a subtle nature was resolved upon, “such as would disorder 
his brain and require time to kill.” An experienced artist in such 
preparations was chosen, her name Locusta ; lately condemned for 
poisoning, and long reserved as one of the instruments of ambition. By this 
woman’s skill the poison was prepared ; to administer it was assigned to 
Halotus, one of the eunuchs, whose office it was to serve up the emperor’s 
repasts, and prove the viands by tast-ing them. 


In fact, all the particulars of this transaction were soon afterwards so 
thoroughly known that the writers of those times are able to recount how 
the poison was poured into a dish of mushrooms, of which he was 
particularly fond ; but whether it was that his senses were stupefied, or from 
the wine he had drunk, the effect of the poison was not immediately 
perceived ; at the same time a relaxation of the intestines seemed to have 
been of service to him. Agrippina therefore became dismayed ; but as her 
life was at stake, she thought little of the odium of her present proceedings, 
and called in the aid of Xenophon the physician, whom she had already 
implicated in her guilty purposes. It is believed that he, as if he purposed to 


assist Claudius in his efforts to vomit, put down his throat a feather 
besmeared with deadly poison ; not unaware that in desperate villainies the 
attempt without the deed is perilous, while to ensure the reward they must 
be done effectually at once. 


The senate was in the meantime assembled, and the consuls and pontiffs 
were offering vows for the recovery of the emperor, when, already dead, he 
was covered with clothes and warm applications, to hide it till matters were 
arranged for securing the empire to Nero. First there was Agrippina, who, 
feigning to be overpowered with grief and anxiously seeking for 
consolation, clasped Britannicus in her arms, called him ” the very model of 
his father,” 
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and by various artifices withheld him from leaving the chamber. She 
likewise detained Antonia and Octavia, his sisters, and had closely guarded 
all the approaches to the palace : from time to time too she gave out that the 
prince was on the mend, that the soldiery might entertain hopes till the 
auspicious moment, predicted by the calculations of the astrologers, should 
arrive. 


At last, on the thirteenth day of October, at noon, the gates of the palace 
were suddenly thrown open, and Nero, accompanied by Burrus, went forth 
to the cohort, which, according to the custom of the army, was keeping 
watch. There, upon a signal made by the praefect, he was received with 
shouts of joy, and instantly put into a litter. It was reported that there were 
some who hesitated, looking back anxiously, and frequently asking where 
Britannicus was, but as no one came forward to oppose it, they embraced 
the choice which was offered them. Thus Nero was borne to the camp, 
where, after a speech suitable to the exigency, and the promise of a largess 
equal to that of the late emperor his father, he was saluted emperor. The 
voice of the soldiers was followed by the decrees of the senate ; nor was 
there any hesitation in the several provinces. To Claudius were decreed 


divine honours, and his funeral obsequies were solemnised with the same 
pomp as those of the deified Augustus ; Agrippina emulating the 
magnificence of her great-grandmother Livia. His will, however, was not 
rehearsed, lest the preference of the son of his wife to his own son might 
excite the minds of the people by its injustice and baseness. <z 


THE CHARACTER OF CLAUDIUS 


We meet with more than one instance in the imperial history of the parents 
suffering for the sins of their children. We have already seen how much 
reason there is to believe that the hatred of the Romans to Tiberius disposed 
them readily to accept any calumny against Livia. Tiberius himself was 
hated the more for the crimes of his successor Caius ; and there is ground to 
surmise that much of the odium which has attached to Claudius is reflected 
from the horror with which Nero came afterwards to be regarded. Thus did 
the Romans avenge themselves on the authors of the principle of hereditary 
succession so long unknown to their polity, and known at last so 
disadvantageously . 


Of Claudius, at least, a feeling of compassion, if not of justice, may incline 
us to pronounce with more indulgence than has usually been accorded to 
him. He was an imitator, as we have seen, of Augustus, but only as the 
silver age might parody the golden ; for the manners he sought to revive, 
and the sentiments he pretended to regenerate, had not been blighted by the 
passing tempest of civil war, but were naturally decaying from the over- 
ripeness of age. Nevertheless, it was honourable to admire a noble model ; 
there was some generosity even in the attempt to rival the third founder of 
the state. Nor, in fact, does any period of Roman history exhibit more 
outward signs of vigorous and successful administration : none was more 
fertile in victories or produced more gallant commanders or excellent 
soldiers ; domestic affairs were prosperously conducted ; the laborious 
industry of the emperor himself tired out all his ministers and assistants. 
The senate recovered some portion of its authority, and, with authority, of 
courage and energy. 


Claudius secured respect for letters, in an age of show and sensuality, by his 
personal devotion to them. From some of the worst vices of his age and 
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class he was remarkably exempt. His gluttony, if we must believe the 
stories told of it, was countenanced at least by many high examples ; his 
cruelty, or rather his callous insensibility, was the result of the perverted 
training which made human suffering a sport to the master of a single slave, 
as well as to the emperor on the throne ; and it was never aggravated at least 
by wanton caprice or ungovernable passion. The contempt which has been 
thrown upon his character and understanding has been generated, in a great 
degree, by the systematic fabrications of which he has been made the 
victim. Though flattered with a lip-worship which seems to our notions 
incredible, Claudius appears to have risen personally above its intoxicating 
vapours ; we know that, in one instance at least, the fulsome adulation of a 
man, the most remarkable of his age for eloquence and reputed wisdom, 
failed to turn the course whether of his justice or his anger. 


THE LIVING CLAUDIUS EULOGISED BY SENECA 


The circumstances of this adulation, and of its disappointment, it is due to 
the memory of Claudius to detail. We have no distinct account of the cause 
of Seneca’s banishment, which is ascribed, by little better than a guess, to 
the machinations of Messallina against the friends and adherents of Julia. 
However this may be, we have seen with what impatience the philosopher 
bore it. On the occasion of the death of a brother of Polybius, he addressed 
a treatise from his place of exile to the still powerful freedman, such as was 
styled a ” consolation,” in which he set forth all the arguments which wit 
and friendship could suggest to alleviate his affliction and fortify his 
wisdom. After assuring him of the solemn truth that all men are mortal, and 
reminding him that this world itself, with all that it contains, is subject to 
the common law of dissolution ; that man is born to sorrow ; that the dead 
can have no pleasure in his grief ; that his grief at the best is futile and 
unprofitable ; he diverts him with another topic which is meant to be still 
more effectual. “The emperor,” he says, ” is divine, and those who are 
blessed by employment in his service, and have him ever before their eyes, 
can retain no idle interest in human things ; their happy souls neither fear 
nor sorrow can enter ; the divinity is with them and around them. Me,” he 
declares, “this god has not overthrown; rather he has supported when others 


supplanted me ; he still suffers me to remain for a monument of his 
providence and compassion. Whether my cause be really good or bad, his 
justice will at last pronounce it good, or his clemency will so regard it. 
Meanwhile, it is my comfort to behold his pardons travelling through the 
world; even from the corner where I am cast away his mercy has called 
forth many an exile before me. One day the eyes of his compassion will 
alight on me also. Truly those thunderbolts are just which the 
thunderstricken have themselves learned to adore. May the immortals long 
indulge him to the world ! May he rival the deeds of Augustus and exceed 
his years ! While still resident among us, may death never cross his 
threshold ! Distant be the day, and reserved for the tears of our 
grandchildren, when his divine progenitors demand him for the heavens 
which are his own.” 


Such were the phrases, sonorous and unctuously polished, which Polybius 
was doubtless expected to recite in the ears of the imperial pedant. Standing 
high as he still did in the favour of Claudius and Messallina, he had the 
means, and was perhaps not without the will, to recommend them with all 
his interest, and intercede in the flatterer’s behalf. Yet Claudius, 
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it would seem, remained wholly unmoved by a worship more vehement 
than Ovid’s, and enhanced still more by* the unquestioned reputation of its 
author. Whatever had been the motives of his sentence against Seneca, it 
was not by flattery that he could be swayed to reverse it. Surely, as far as 
we are competent to judge, we must think the better both of his firmness 
and his sense. Shortly afterwards Polybius was himself subverted by the 


caprice of Messallina ; Messallina in her turn was overthrown by Agrippina 
; and it was not till the sister of Julia had gained the ascendant that Seneca 
obtained at her instance the grace he had vainly solicited through the good 
offices of the freedman. 


THE DEAD CLAUDIUS SATIRISED BY SENECA 


But however little Claudius may have relied on the sincerity of this brilliant 
phrase-monger, he could scarce have anticipated the revulsion of sentiment 
to which so ardent a worshipper would not blush to give utterance on his 
demise. It was natural of course that the returned exile should attach himself 
to his benefactress ; from her hands he had received his honours, by her he 
was treated with a confidence which flattered him. No doubt he was among 
the foremost of the courtiers who deserted the setting to adore the rising 
luminary. Yet few, perhaps, could believe that no sooner should Claudius be 
dead, ere yet the accents of official flattery had died away which 
proclaimed him entered upon the divine career of his ancestors, than the 
worshipper of the living emperor should turn his deification into ridicule, 
and blast his name’ with a slander of unparalleled ferocity. There is no more 
curious fragment of antiquity than the Vision of Judgment which Seneca 
has left us on the death and deification of Claudius. 


The traveller who has visited mod-ern Rome in the autumn season has 
remarked the numbers of unwieldy and bloated gourds which sun their 
speckled bellies before the doors, to form a favourite condiment to the food 
of the poorer classes. When Claudius expired in the month of October, his 
soul, according to the satirist, long lodged in the inflated emptiness of his 
own swollen carcass, migrated by an easy transition into a kindred 
pumpkin. The senate declared that he had become a god ; but Seneca knew 
that he was only transformed into a gourd. The senate decreed his divinity, 
Seneca translated it into pumpkinity ; and proceeded to give a burlesque 
account of what may be supposed to have happened in heaven on the 
appearance of the new aspirant to celestial honours. A tall gray-haired 
figure has arrived halting at the gates of Olympus; he mops and 
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mows, and shakes his palsied head, and when asked whence he comes and 
what is his business, mutters an uncouth jargon in reply which none can 
understand. Jupiter sends Hercules to interrogate the creature, for Hercules 
is a travelled god, and knows many languages ; but Hercules himself, bold 
and valiant as he is, shudders at the sight of a strange unearthly monster, 
with the hoarse inarticulate moanings of a seal or sea-calf. He fancied that 
he saw his thirteenth labour before him. Presently, on a nearer view, he 
discovers that it is a sort of man. Accordingly he takes courage to address 
him with a verse from Homer, the common interpreter of gods and men ; 
and Claudius, rejoicing at the sound of Greek, and auguring that his own 
histories will be understood in heaven, replies with an apt quotation. 


To pass over various incidents which are next related, and the gibes of the 
satirist on the Gaulish origin of Claudius, and his zeal in lavish-ing the 
franchise on Gauls and other barbarians, we find the gods assembled in 
conclave to deliberate on the pretensions of their unexpected visitor. Certain 
of the deities rise in their places, and express themselves with divers 
exquisite reasons in his favour ; and his admission is about to be carried 
with acclamation, when Augustus starts to his feet (for the first time, as he 
calls them all to witness, since he became a god himself — for Augustus in 
heaven is reserved and silent, and keeps strictly to his own affairs), and 
recounts the crimes and horrors of his grandchild’s career. He mentions the 
murder of his father-in-law Silanus, and his two sons-in-law Silanus and 
Pompeius, and the father-in-law of his daughter, and the mother-in-law of 
the same, of his wife Messallina, and of others more than can be named. 


The gods are struck with amazement and indignation. Claudius is repelled 
from the threshold of Olympus, and led by Mercury to the shades below. As 


he passes along the Via Sacra he witnesses the pageant of his own 
obsequies, and then first apprehends the fact of his decease. He hears the 
funeral dirge in which his actions are celebrated in most grandiloquent sing- 
song, descending at last to the abruptest bathos. But the satirist can strike a 
higher note ; the advent of the ghost to the infernal regions is described with 
a sublime irony. ” Claudius is come ! ” shout the spirits of the dead, and at 
once a vast multitude assemble around him, exclaiming, with the chant of 
the priests of Apis, ” We have found him, we have found him ; rejoice and 
be glad ! ” J Among them was Silius the consul and Junius the prsetor and 
Traulus and Trogus and Cotta, Vectius, and Fabius, Roman knights, whom 
Narcissus had done to death. Then came the freedmen Polybius and Myron, 
Harpocras, Amphseus, and Pheronactes, whom Claudius had despatched to 
hell before him, that he might have his ministers below. Next advanced 
Catonius and Rufus, the prefects, and his friends Lusius and Peclo, and 
Lupus and Celer, consulars, and finally a number of his own kindred, his 
wife and cousins and son-in-law. ” Friends everywhere ! ” simpered the fool 
;” pray how came you all here ?” ” How came we here? ” thundered 


1 Seneca, Apocol. 13. Claudius Cfesar venit .... ivp\Kafiev, crvyxalpoifiev. 
Great has been the success of this remarkable passage, which may possibly 
have suggested the noble lines of Shakespeare (Bich. III. Act i. sc. 4) : 


” Clarence is come, false, fleeting, perjured Clarence, That stabbed me in 
the field by Tewksbury.” 


It is more probable that Voltaire had it in his mind when he pronounced on 


the fate of Constantine and Clovis ; and more than one stanza of Byron’s 
Vision of Judgment is evidently suggested by it. 
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Pompeius Pedo : ” who sent us here but thou, O murderer of all thy 
friends?” And thereupon the newcomer is hurried away before the judgment 
seat of ^Eacus. An old boon companion offers to plead for him ; “Eacus, 


most just of men, forbids, and condemns the criminal, one side only heard. 
“As he hath done,” he exclaims, “so shall he be done by.” The shades are 
astounded at the novelty of the judgment ; to Claudius it seems rather unjust 
than novel. Then the nature of his punishment is considered. Some would 
relieve Tantalus or Ixion from their torments and make the imperial culprit 
take their place ; but no, that would still leave him the hope of being 
himself in the course of ages relieved. His pains must be never ending, still 
beginning ; eternal trifler and bungler that he was, he shall play for ever and 
ever with a bottomless dice-box. 


Such was the scorn which might be flung upon the head of a national 
divinity, even though he were the adoptive father of the ruler of the state ; 
nor perhaps was the new and upstart deity much more cavalierly treated 
than might sometimes be the lot of the established denizens of Olympus. It 
is true that Nero at a later period thought fit to degrade his parent from these 
excessive honours, and even demolished the unfinished works of his temple 
on the Caelian Hill ; but there is no reason to suppose that Seneca reserved 
his spite until this catastrophe, or that the prince evinced any marks of 
displeasure at the unrestrained laughter with which doubtless his satire was 
greeted. 


While the memory of the deceased emperor was thus ruthlessly torn in 
pieces, the writer had been careful to exalt in terms the most extravagant the 
anticipated glories of his successor ; and the vain, thoughtless heir 
perceived not that the mockery of his sire was the deepest of insults to 
himself. Of the figure, accomplishments, and character of Nero we shall 
speak more particularly hereafter ; enough that he was young, that he was 
not ungraceful in appearance, that he had some talents, and, above all, the 
talent of exhibiting them. 


With such qualifications the new occupant of a throne could never want for 
flatterers. To sing them, the sage of the rugged countenance mounts gaily on 
the wings of poetry, and sports in lines of mellifluous mellowness, such as 
might grace the erotic lyre of the most callow votary of the Muses. At last, 
he says, in mercy to his wretchedness, the life-thread of the stolid Claudius 
had been severed by the fatal shears. But Lachesis, at that moment, had 
taken in her hands another skein of dazzling whiteness, and as it glided 


nimbly through her fingers, the common wool of life was changed into a 
precious tissue — a golden age untwined from the spindle. The sisters ply 
their work in gladness, and glory in their blessed task ; and far, far away 
stretches the glittering thread, beyond the years of Nestor and Tithonus. 
Phoebus stands by their side, and sings to them as they spin — Phoebus the 
god of song and the god of prophecy. ” Stay not, oh stay not, gentle sisters ; 
he shall transcend the limits of human life ; he shall be like me in face, like 
me in beauty ; neither in song nor in eloquence behind me. He shall restore 
a blissful age to wearied men, and break again the long silence of the Laws. 
Yes, as when Lucifer drives the stars before him, and morning dissipates the 
clouds, the bright sun gazes on the world, and starts his chariot on its daily 
race, — so Caesar breaks upon the earth; such is the Nero whom Rome now 
beholds — beams his bright countenance with tempered rays, and glistens 
his fair neck beneath its floating curls.”/ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


NERO : LAST EMPEROR OF THE HOUSE OF CASAR 


(Neko Claudius Caesar Drusus Germanicus : 54-68 a.d.) 


Brought up in a corrupt court, in the midst of his mother’s guilty-intrigues, 
Nero soon saw himself surrounded by flatterers apt at eulogising all his 
follies and excusing all his crimes. He did not lack understanding and knew 
what was right, but no care was taken to check his vicious inclinations or 
his vanity with regard to his musical skill. Yet for a long time after his death 
the first five years of his reign were lauded (quinquennium Neronis) as the 
happiest of the empire. He did, in fact, reduce taxation in the provinces, 
contend against luxury, and assist poor senators with money, and bid fair to 
take Augustus as his model. ” Oh, that I had never learned to write! ” he 
said one day when a death-warrant was given him to sign. Another time 
when the senate was addressing thanks to him he said, “Wait till I deserve 


them.” Seneca and Burrus tried, and for some time with success, to restrain 
the stormy passions of their pupil, but Agrippina’s ambition made them 
break violently forth. 


This imperious woman thought she was going to reign in her son’s name, 
and desired to be present at senatorial deliberations. She was much 
chagrined at having to content herself with listening behind a curtain. 


One day when Nero was giving audience to some Armenian ambassadors 
she advanced to take her place beside him and receive homage. But the 
prince went to meet her and prevented what the Romans even then would 
have regarded as an affront, the intervention of a woman in public affairs. 
Leagued with the freedman Pallas, she hoped that nothing would take place 
in the palace without her ; but Seneca and Burrus, although her creatures, 
were resolved to hinder the domination which had degraded Claudius. 
Unfortunately, the two ministers, in spite of the austerity of their lives and 
teaching, found no other way to combat her influence than by fostering the 
prince’s passions. They allowed a number of young women and dissolute 
men to gather round the prince. Among the former Agrippina soon found a 
rival in the freedwoman Acte. She then changed her tone and manner, but 
caresses were of no more avail than anger; and the two ministers, in order to 
show her that her power was gone, disgraced the freedman Pallas. 
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Then Agrippina broke out into open threats. She would reveal the whole 
truth, take Britannicus to the praetorians, and return to its rightful occupant 
the throne she had bestowed on an ungrateful son. Nero forestalled her. On 
the first day of his reign he had put to death a member of the imperial 
family, Silanus by name ; the death of his adopted brother cost him no 


more. Britannicus, who was only fourteen years old, was poisoned at a 
banquet at Nero’s own table. Agrippina, alarmed by this preco-cious 
cruelty, sought defenders for herself. She sounded the soldiers, and paid 
graceful attentions to their leaders. Nero, no longer keeping within bounds, 
assigned her a dwelling beyond the palace and scarcely ever saw her. He 
even listened to an accusation against her and forced her to answer 
questions from Seneca and Burrus. She did so, but haughtily, and spoke 
harshly to her son, which did not help her to regain the authority she had 
lost. 


Having got rid of Agrippina, the two ministers governed for some years 
with moderation and justice. Several condemnations taught the provincial 
governors that their conduct was observed ; several taxes were abolished or 
reduced. Nero demanded that they should all be repealed. Unfortunately 
love of pleasure now possessed him. Dissolute friends, vulgar liaisons, a 
fatal taste for the theatre, corrupted him from day to day. Seneca practised 
his good maxims too little for them to influence the young emperor. Rome 
learned with astonishment that her prince ran about the streets at night 
disguised as a slave, entering taverns and beating belated folk at the risk of 
striking one stronger than himself. A senator once returned his blows, and 
had the imprudence next day to apologise. Nero, remembering the 
inviolability belonging to his office of tribune, had him put to death. In the 
day he went to the theatre, giving trouble to the custodians, encouraging 
applause and hissing, exciting tumult, and taking pleasure in seeing the 
sovereign people break the benches and engage in fights in which he 
himself joined, throwing missiles at a venture from his elevated seat. 


The virtuous sister of Britannicus could not be a fit wife for this royal 
debauche. He carried off Poppiea Sabina from her husband Otho. Poppsea’s 
ambition found an obstacle in Octavia, and one even stronger in Agrippina, 
who was not distressed by her son’s criminal conduct, but was much averse 
from seeing him under any influence but her own. 


Irritated by her reproaches, Nero at last went so far as to give orders for her 
death. Anicetus, commander of the fleet at Misenum, formed a plot to 
assassinate the empress. On the pretext of a reconciliation she was invited 
to go to Baise, and was put on a vessel so built as to part asunder when out 


at sea. Agrippina saved herself by swimming and reached the neighbouring 
coast, where she took refuge in her villa at the Lucrine Lake. Nero caused 
her to be stabbed, and proclaimed that she had killed herself after a 
freedman sent by her had been caught in an attempt to kill him (59 a.d.). 
Such was the fate of this woman, a granddaughter of Augustus, and sister, 
wife, and mother, to three emperors. But revengeful furies pursued the 
parricide in spite of the congratulations which Burrus was base enough to 
offer him in the name of the soldiers and the thanks rendered to the gods in 
all parts of the city at Seneca’s suggestion. He sought to stifle his remorse 
by plunging into gross and insensate debauchery. His most unworthy follies 
date from this time. The Romans blushed to see him driving a chariot in the 
arena and mounting the stage to sing and play the lyre. We may imagine he 
stifled his conscience, but not that he found rest. In Greece, he dared not 
enter the Eleusinian temple of which the herald’s voice bid the impious and 
patricides a vaunt. & 
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During the last two proconsulates the prefecture of Syria had acquired its 
greater extension. On the death of Herod Agrippa in 44, his kingdom of 
Judea had been definitively annexed to the empire, and was subjected, as 
once before, to an imperial procurator, who, while he derived his fiscal and 
civil authority directly from the emperor, and acted in a manner as his 
viceroy, was nevertheless placed under the military control of the 
proconsul. Under court protection some of the Judean procurators, 
especially the infamous Felix, the brother of Pallas, and his partner in the 
favour of Claudius, had indulged in every excess, till the spirit of revolt 
already roused by the threats of Caligula broke out in fierce but desultory 
acts of violence. These indeed had been repressed with the sternness of 
Rome, not unmingled with some features of barbarity peculiar to the East. 
Nevertheless the government had resented the tyranny of its own officers, 
which had caused this dangerous insubordination, and Quadratus, the 
proconsul, had himself condemned from his tribunal the indiscretion of the 
procurator Cumanus. While, however, the authority of the Syrian proconsul 


was thus extended over the region of Palestine in the south, a portion of his 
northern dependencies was taken from him, and erected for a time into a 
separate prefecture. 


CORBULO AND THE EAST 


In the year 54 the brave Domitius Corbulo, recalled from his German 
command, was deputed to maintain the majesty of the empire in the face of 
the Parthians, and defend Armenia from the intrigues or violence with 
which they continued to menace it. The forces of Rome in the East were 
now divided between Quadratus and Corbulo. To the proconsul of Syria 
were left two legions with their auxiliaries, to the new commander were 
assigned the other two, while the frontier tributaries were ordered to serve 
in either camp, as the policy of the empire should require. While such was 
the distribution of the troops, the territory itself was divided by the line of 
the Taurus ; Cappadocia, together with Galatia, was entrusted to Corbulo, 
and constituted a separate province. Here he raised the levies he required to 
replace the lazy veterans who had vitiated the Syrian legions ; and here, 
having further strengthened himself from the German camps, this stern 
reviver of discipline prepared his men, amidst the rocks and snows, to 
penetrate the fastnesses of Armenia, and dislodge the Parthians from the 
gorges of Ararat and Elburz. Tiridates, the Parthian pretender to the throne 
of Armenia, in vain opposed him with arms and treachery. 


The Romans advanced to the walls of Artaxata, which they stormed and 
burned, an exploit the glory of which was usurped by Nero himself, the 
senate voting supplications in his honour, and consecrating day after day to 
the celebration of his victory, till Cassius ventured to demand a limit to such 
ruinous profusion. The war however was still prolonged through a second 
and a third campaign : the Hyrcanians on the banks of the Caspian and Aral 
— so far-reaching was the machinery put in motion by Corbulo — were 
encouraged to divert the Parthians from assisting Tiridates ; and 
communications were held with them by the route of the Red Sea and the 
deserts of Baluchistan. At last the Armenian Tigranes, long retained in 
custody at Rome, was placed by the proconsul on the throne of his 
ancestors. Some portions of his patrimony, however, were now attached to 
the sovereignties of Pontus and Cappadocia ; a Roman force was left in 
garrison at Tigranocerta, to support his precarious power ; and on the death 
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bulo, having achieved the most brilliant successes in the East of any Roman 
since Pompey, claimed the whole province of Syria, and the entire 
administration of affairs on the Parthian frontier, as his legitimate reward. 


The union of these vast regions once more under a single ruler, so contrary, 
as it would appear, to the emperor’s natural policy, was extorted perhaps 
from the fears of Nero, not indeed by actual threats but by the formidable 
attitude of his general. An emperor, still a youth, who had seen no service 
himself, and had only caught at the shadows of military renown cast on him 
by his lieutenants, may have felt misgivings at the greatness of the real 
chiefs of his legions. It was from this jealousy, perhaps, that the career of 
conquest in Britain was so suddenly checked after the victory of Suetonius. 
The position indeed of Corbulo, the successor of Agrippa and Germanicus, 
might seem beyond the emperor’s reach. It could only be balanced by 
creating similar positions in other quarters, and the empire was, in fact, at 
this moment virtually divided among three or four great commanders, any 
one of whom was leader of more numerous forces than could be mustered 
to oppose him at the seat of government. Nero was well aware of his danger 
; but he had not the courage to insist, on this occasion, on the division of 
Syria into two prefectures. He took, as we shall see, a baser precaution, and 
already perhaps contemplated the assassination of the lieutenant whom he 
dared not control. 


It was from Corbulo himself that the proposal came for at least a temporary 
division. That gallant general, a man of antique devotion to military 
principles, had no views of personal aggrandisement. When the Parthians, 
again collecting their forces, made a simultaneous attack on both Armenia 
and Syria, Corbulo declared that the double war required the presence of 
two chiefs of equal authority. He desired that the province beyond the 
Taurus should again be made a separate government. Assuming in person 
the defence of the Syrian frontier with three legions, he transferred 
Cappadocia and Galatia, with an equal force, to Caesennius Psetus, who 
repaid his generosity by reflecting on the presumed slowness of his 
operations. But Partus was as incapable as he was vain. Having advanced 
into Armenia, he was shut up in one of its cities with two legions, by a 
superior force, constrained to implore aid from Corbulo, and at last, when 
the distance and difficulty of the way precluded the possibility of succour, 


to capitulate ignominiously. Vologeses, king of Parthia, refrained from 
proceeding to extremities, and treating the humbled foe as his ancestor had 
treated Crassus. He pretended to desire only a fair arrangement of the points 
in dispute between the rival empires : and Psetus, having promised that 
pending this settlement the legions should be withdrawn from Armenia, was 
suffered, though not without grievous indignities, to march out of his 
captured stronghold, and retire in haste within the frontiers. Arrived there, 
Corbulo treated him with scorn-ful forbearance ; but the emperor recalled 
him from his post, and the combined forces of the province were once more 
entrusted to the only man capable of retrieving the disaster. 


Corbulo penetrated into the heart of Armenia by the road which Lucullus 
had formerly opened ; but the enemy declined to encounter him. Even on 
the spot of his ally’s recent triumphs, Tiridates bowed to the demands of the 
proconsul, and consented to lay his diadem at the feet of the emperor’s 
image, and go to Rome to receive it back from his hand. The claims of the 
puppet Tigranes were eventually set aside, and while Tiridates did homage 
for his kingdom to Nero, he was suffered to place himself really under the 
protection of Vologeses. 
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THE ROMAN PROVINCE OF BRITAIN 


The limits of the Roman occupation at the close of the reign of Claudius 
were much unsettled. The southern part of the island from the Stour to the 
Exe and Severn formed a compact and organised province, from which only 
the realm of Cogidubnus, retaining still the character of a dependent 
sovereignty, is to be subtracted. Beyond the Stour, again, the territory of the 
Iceni constituted another extraneous dependency. The government of the 
province was administered from Camulodunum, as its capital ; and the 
whole country was overawed by the martial attitude of the Conquering 
Colony there established. Already, perhaps, the city of Londinium, though 
distinguished by no such honourable title, excelled it as a place of 
commercial resort. The broad estuary of the Thames, confronting the waters 
of the Scheldt and Maas, was favourably placed for the exchange of British 
against Gaulish and German products ; and the hill on which the city stood, 
facing the southern sun and well adapted for defence, is placed precisely at 
the spot where first the river can be crossed conveniently. Swept east and 
west by the tidal stream, and traversed north and south by the continuous 
British roads, Londinium supplied the whole island with the luxuries of 
another zone, just as Massilia had supplied Gaul.” Hither led the ways 
which penetrated Britain from the ports in the Channel, from Lymne, 
Richborough, and Dover. From hence they diverged again to Camulodunum 
northeast, and to Verulamium northwest, at the intersection of the chief 
national lines of communication. 


While the propraetor, who was governor-in-chief of the province, was 
occupied on the frontier in military operations, the finances were 
administered by a procurator ; and whatever extortions he might 
countenance, so slight was the apprehension of any formidable resistance to 
them that not only the towns, now frequented by thousands of Roman 
traders, were left unfortified, but the province itself was suffered to remain 
almost entirely denuded of soldiers. The legions now permanently quartered 
in Britain were four. Of these the Second, the same which under the 
command of Vespasian had recently commanded the southwest, was now 
perhaps stationed in the forts on the Severn and Avon, or advanced to the 
encampment on the Usk, whence sprang the famous city of Caerleon, the 


camp of the Legion. The Ninth was placed in guard over the Iceni, whose 
fidelity was not beyond suspicion. We may conjecture that its headquarters 
were established as far north as the Wash, where it might dislocate any 
combinations these people should attempt to form with their unsteady 
neighbours the Brigantes. The Twentieth would be required to confront the 
Brigantes also on their western frontier, and to them we may assign the 
position on the Deva or Dee, from which the ancient city of Chester has 
derived its name, its site, and the foundations, at least, of its venerable 
fortifications. There still remained another legion, the Fourteenth ; but 
neither was this held in reserve in the interior of the province. The 
necessities of border warfare required its active operations among the Welsh 
mountains, which it penetrated step by step, and gradually worked its way 
towards the last asylum of the Druids in Mona, or Anglesea. 


The Gallic priesthood, proscribed in their own country, would naturally fly 
for refuge to Britain : proscribed in Britain, wherever the power of Rome 
extended, they retreated, inch by inch, and withdrew from the massive 
shrines which still attest their influence on the southern plains, to the sacred 
recesses of the little island, surrounded by boiling tides and clothed with 
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impenetrable thickets. In this gloomy lair, secure apparently, though shorn 
of might and dignity, they still persisted in the practice of their unholy 
superstition. They strove perhaps, like the trembling priests of Mexico, to 
appease the gods, who seemed to avert from them their faces, with more 
horrid sacrifices than ever. Here they retained their places of assembly, their 
schools, and their oracles ; here was the asylum of the fugitives ; here was 
the sacred grove, the abode of the awful deity, which in the stillest noon of 
night or day the priest himself scarce ventured to enter, lest he should rush 
unwitting into the presence of its lord. 


Didius had been satisfied with retaining the Roman acquisitions, and had 
made no attempt to extend them ; and his successor, Veranius, had 


contented himself with some trifling incursions into the country of the 
Silures. The death of Veranius prevented, perhaps, more important 
operations. But he had exercised rigorous discipline in the camp, and 
Suetonius Paullinus, who next took the command, found the legions well 
equipped and well disposed, and the stations connected by military roads 
across the whole breadth of the island. The rumours of the city marked out 
this man as a rival to the gallant Corbulo, and great successes were 
expected from the measures which he would be prompt in adopting. 
Leaving the Second legion on the Usk to keep the Silures in check, and the 
Twentieth on the Dee to watch the Brigantes, he joined the quarters of the 
Fourteenth, now pushed as far as Segontium on the Menai straits. He 
prepared a number of rafts or boats for the passage of the infantry ; the 
stream at low water was perhaps nearly fordable for cavalry, and the trusty 
Batavians on his wings were accustomed to swim by the side of their 
horses, clinging by the mane or bridle, across the waters, not less wide and 
rapid, of their native Rhine. Still the traject must have been perilous 
enough, even if unopposed. But now the farther bank was thronged with the 
Britons in dense array, while between their ranks the women, clad in black 
and with hair dishevelled, rushed about like furies with flaming torches, and 
behind them were seen the Druids raising their hands to heaven, 
imprecating curses on the daring invaders. 


The Romans were so dismayed at the sight that, as they came to land, they 
at first stood motionless to be struck down by every assailant. But this panic 
lasted only for a moment. Recalled by the cries of their chiefs to a sense of 
discipline, of duty, of danger, they closed their ranks, advanced their 
standards, struck, broke, and trampled on the foe before them, and applied 
his own torches to his machines and wagons. The rout was complete ; the 
fugitives, flung back by the sea, had no further place of retreat. The island 
was seamed with Roman entrenchments, the groves cut down or burned, 
and every trace speedily abolished of the foul rites by which Hesus had 
been propitiated or the will of Taranis consulted. 


From this moment the Druids disappear from the page of history ; they were 
exterminated, we may believe, upon their own altars ; for Suetonius took no 
half measures. But whatever were his further designs for the final 
pacification of the province, they were interrupted by the sudden outbreak 


of a revolt in his rear. The Iceni, as has been said, had submitted, after their 
great overthrow, to the yoke of the invaders : their king, Prasutagus, had 
been allowed indeed to retain his nominal sovereignty; but he was placed 
under the control of Roman officials ; his people were required to contribute 
to the Roman treasury : their communities were incited to a profuse 
expenditure to which their resources were unequal ; while the exactions 
imposed on them were so heavy that they were compelled to borrow 
largely, and entangle themselves in the meshes of the Roman money 
lenders. 
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The great capitalists of the city, wealthy courtiers, and prosperous 
freedmen, advanced the sums they called for at exorbitant interest ; from 
year to year they found themselves less able to meet their obligations, and 
mortgaged property and person to their unrelenting creditors. Among the 
immediate causes of the insurrection which followed, is mentioned the 
sudden calling in by Seneca, the richest of philosophers, of the large 
investments he had made, which he seemed in danger of losing altogether. 


But the oppression of the Romans was not confined to these transactions. 
Prasutagus, in the hope of propitiating the provincial government to his 
family, had bequeathed his dominions to the republic. He expected perhaps 
that his wife and his children, who were also females, if not allowed to 
exercise even a nominal sovereignty after him, would at least be treated in 
consequence with the respect due to their rank, and secured in the 
enjoyment of ample means and consideration. This was the fairest lot that 
remained to the families of the dependent chieftains, and the Romans had 
not often grudged it them. But an insolent official, placed in charge of these 
new acquisitions after the death of Prasutagus, forgot in their instance what 
was due to the birth and even the sex of the wretched princesses. He 
suspected them perhaps of secreting a portion of their patrimony, and did 
not scruple to employ stripes to recover it from the mother, while he 
surrendered her tender children to even worse indignities. 


The War with Boadicea, Queen of the Ieeni 


Boadicea, the widowed queen of the Iceni, was a woman of masculine 
spirit. Far from succumbing under the cruelty of her tyrants and hiding the 
shame of her family, she went forth into the public places, exhibited the 
scars of her wounds and the fainting forms of her abused daughters, and 
adjured her people to take a desperate revenge. The Iceni were stung to 
frenzy at their sovereign’s wrongs, at their own humiliation. The danger, the 
madness, of the attempt was considered by none for a moment. They rose as 
one man ; there was no power at hand to control them ; the Roman officials 
fled, or, if arrested, were slaughtered ; and a vast multitude, armed and 
unarmed, rolled southward to overwhelm and extirpate the intruders. To the 
Colne, to the Thames, to the sea, the country lay entirely open. The legions 
were all removed to a distance, the towns were unenclosed, the Roman 
traders settled in them were untrained to arms. Even the Claudian colony 
was undefended. The procurator, Catus Decianus, was at the moment 
absent, and being pressed for succour, could send no more than two 
hundred soldiers for its protection. Little reliance could be placed on the 
strength of a few worn-out veterans : the natives, however specious their 
assurances, were not unjustly distrusted, for they too, like the Iceni, had 
suffered their share of insolence and ill-treatment. The great temple of 
Claudius was a standing monument of their humiliation ; for its foundation 
their estates had been confiscated, for its support their tribute was required, 
and they regarded the native chiefs who had been enrolled in its service as 
victims or traitors. 


Whatever alarm they might feel at the indiscriminate fury of the hordes 
descending upon them, they smiled grimly at the panic which more justly 
seized the Romans. The guilty objects of national vengeance discovered the 
direst prodigies in every event around them. The wailings of their women, 
the neighing of their horses, were interpreted as evil omens. Their theatre 
was said to have resounded with uncouth noises ; the buildings of 
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the colony had been seen inversely reflected in the waters of their estuary ; 
and on the ebbing of the tide ghastly remains of human bodies had been 
discovered in the ooze. Above all, the statue of Victory, erected to face the 
enemies of the republic, had turned its back to the advancing barbarians and 
fallen prostrate before them. When the colonists proposed to throw up hasty 
entrenchments they were dissuaded from the work, or impeded in it by the 
natives, who persisted in declaring that they had no cause for fear ; it was 
not till the Iceni were actually in sight, and the treachery of the Trinobantes 
no longer doubtful, that they retreated tumultuously within the precincts of 
the temple, and strengthened its slender defences to support a sudden attack 
till succour could arrive. But the impetuosity of the assault overcame all 
resistance. The stronghold was stormed on the second day, and all who had 
sought refuge in it, armed and unarmed, given up to slaughter. 


Meanwhile the report of this fearful movement had travelled far and wide 
through the country. It reached Petilius Cerealis, the commander of the 
Ninth legion, which we suppose to have been stationed near the Wash, and 
he broke up promptly from his camp to hang on the rear of the insurgents. It 
reached the Twentieth legion at Deva, which awaited the orders of 
Suetonius himself, as soon as he should learn on the banks of the Menai the 
perils in which the province was involved. The proprietor withdrew the 
Fourteenth legion from the smoking groves of Mona, and urged it with 
redoubled speed along the highway of Watling street, picking out the best 
troops from the Twentieth as he rushed by, and summoning the Second 
from Isca to join him in the south. But Psenius Postumus, who commanded 
this latter division, neglected to obey his orders, and crouched in terror 
behind his fortifications. The Iceni turned boldly upon Cerialis, who was 
hanging close upon their heels, and routed his wearied battalions with great 
slaughter. The infantry of the Ninth legion was cut to pieces, and the 
cavalry alone escaped within their entrenchments. But the barbarians had 
not skill nor patience to conduct the siege of a Roman camp. They left the 
squadron of Cerialis unmolested, nor did they attempt to force the scattered 
posts of the Romans around them. After giving Camulodunum to the 
flames, they dispersed throughout the country, plundering and destroying. 


Suetonius, unappalled by the frightful accounts which thronged upon him, 
held on his course steadfastly with his single legion, broke through the 


scattered bands of the enemy, and reached Londinium without a check. This 
place was crowded with Roman residents, crowded still more at this 
moment with fugitives from the country towns and villas : but it was 
undefended by walls, its population of traders was untrained to arms, and 
Suetonius sternly determined to leave it, with all the wealth of the province 
which it harboured, to the barbarians, rather than sacrifice his soldiers in a 
vain attempt to save it. The policy of the Roman commander was to secure 
his communications with Gaul : but he was resolved not to abandon the 
country, nor surrender the detachments hemmed in at various points by the 
general rising of the Britons. 


The precise direction of his movements we can only conjecture. Had he 
retired to the southern bank of the Thames, he would probably have 
defended the passage of that river ; or had the Britons crossed it unresisted, 
the historians would not have failed to signalise so important a success. But 
the situation of Camulodunum, enclosed in its old British lines, and backed 
by the sea, would offer him a secure retreat where he might defy attack and 
await reinforcements ; and the insurgents, after their recent triumphs, had 
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abandoned their first conquests to wreak their fury upon other seats of 
Roman civilisation. While, therefore, the Iceni sacked and burned first 
Verulamium, and next Londinium, Suetonius probably made a flank march 
towards Camulodunum, and kept ahead of their pursuit, till he could choose 
his own position to await their attack. In a valley between undulating hills, 
with woods in the rear and the ramparts of the British oppidum not far 
perhaps on his right flank, he had every advantage for marshalling his 
slender forces ; and these were increased in number more than in strength 
by the fugitives capable of bearing arms, whom he had allowed to cling to 
his fortunes. Ten thousand resolute men drew their swords for the Roman 
Empire in Britain. The natives, many times their number, spread far and 
wide over the open plain before them ; but the narrow front of the Romans 
could be assailed by only few battalions at once, and the wagons, which 


conveyed their accumulated booty and bore their wives and children, 
thronged the rear and cut off almost the possibility of retreat. 


But flushed with victory, impatient for the slaughter, animated with 
desperate resolution to die or conquer, the Britons cast no look or thought 
behind them. Boadicea herself drove from rank to rank, from nation to 
nation, with her daughters beside her, attesting the outrage she had endured, 
the vengeance she had already taken, proclaiming the gallant deeds of the 
queens before her, under whom British warriors had so often triumphed,, 
denouncing as intolerable the yoke of Roman insolence, and declaring that 
whatever the men might determine, the women would now be free or 
perish. The harangue of Suetonius, on the other hand, was blunt and 
sarcastic. He told his men not to mind the multitudes before them, nor the 
noise they made ; there were more women among them than men ; as for 
their own numbers, let them remember that in all battles a few good 
swordsmen really did the work ; the half -armed and dastard crowds before 
them would break and fly when they saw again the prowess of the Roman 
primipiles. 


Thus encouraged, the legionaries could with difficulty be restrained to await 
the onset ; and as soon as the assailants had exhausted their missiles, bore 
down upon them in the wedge-shaped column which had so often broken 
Greeks, Gauls, and Carthaginians. The auxiliaries followed with no less 
impetuosity. The horsemen, lance in hand, pierced through the ranks which 
still kept their ground. But a single charge was enough. The Britons were in 
a moment shattered and routed. In another moment, the Romans had 
reached the long circumvallation of wagons, among which the fugitives 
were scrambling in dismay, slew the cattle and the women without remorse, 
and traced with a line of corpses and carcasses the limits of the British 
position. We may believe that the massacre was enormous. The Romans 
declared that eighty thousand of their enemies perished, while of their own 
force they lost only four hundred slain, and about as many wounded. 
Boadicea put an end to her life by poison ; we could have wished to hear 
that the brave barbarian had fallen on a Roman pike. Suetonius had won the 
greatest victory of the imperial history ; to complete his triumph, the 
coward, Postumus, who had shrunk from his assistance, threw himself, in 
shame and mortification, on his own sword. 


By this utter defeat the British insurrection was paralysed. Throughout the 
remainder of the season the Romans kept the field ; they received 
reinforcements from the German camps, and their scattered cohorts were 
gradually brought together in a force which overawed all resistance. The 
revolted districts were chastised with fire and sword, and the systematic 
devastation inflicted upon them, suffering as they already were from the 
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neglect of tillage during the brief intoxication of their success, produced a 
famine which swept off the seeds of future insurrections. On both sides a 
fearful amount of destruction had been committed. Amidst the overthrow of 
the great cities of southern Britain, not less than seventy thousand Roman 
colonists had perished. The work of twenty years was in a moment undone. 
Far and wide every vestige of Roman civilisation was trodden into the soil. 
At this day the workmen who dig through the foundations of the Norman 
and the Saxon London, strike beneath them upon the traces of a double 
Roman city, between which lies a mass of charred and broken rubbish, 
attesting the conflagration of the terrible Boadicea. 


Britain again a Peaceful Province 


The temper of Suetonius, as may be supposed from what has been already 
recorded of him, was stern and unbending, even beyond the ordinary type 
of his nation. No other officer, perhaps, in the Roman armies could have so 
turned disaster into victory, and recovered a province at a blow ; but it was 
not in his character to soothe the conquered, to conciliate angry passions, to 
restore the charm of moral superiority. Classicianus, who succeeded Catus 
as procurator, complained of him to the emperor, as wishing to protract 
hostilities against the exasperated Britons, when every end might be 
obtained by conciliation. 


A freedman of the court, named Polycletus, was sent on the delicate 
mission, to judge between the civil and the military chief, and to take the 
measures most fitting for securing peace and obedience. Polycletus brought 
with him a large force from Italy and Gaul, and was no less surprised 
perhaps than the legions he commanded, to see himself at the head of a 
Roman army. Even the barbarians, we are told, derided the victorious 
warriors who bowed in submission to the orders of a bondman. But 
Polycletus could make himself obeyed at least, if not respected. The loss of 
a few vessels on the coast furnished him with a pretext for removing 
Suetonius from his command, and transferring it to a consular, Petronius 
Turpilianus, whose temper and policy inclined equally to peace. 


From the lenity of this propraetor the happiest consequences evidently 
ensued. The southern Britons acquiesced in the dominion of Rome, while 
the northern were awed into deference to her superior influence. Her 
manners, her arts, her commerce, penetrated far into regions yet 
unconquered by the sword. Her establishments at Londinium, Verulamium, 
and Camulodunum rose again from their ashes. Never was the peaceful 
enterprise of her citizens more vigorous and elastic than at this period. The 
luxuries of Italy and the provinces, rapidly increasing, required the 
extension to the utmost of all her resources. Manufactures and commerce 
were pushed forward with unexampled activity. 


The products of Britain, rude as they were, consisting of raw materials 
chiefly, were demanded with an insatiable appetite by the cities of Gaul and 


Germany, and exchanged for arts and letters, which at least decked her 
servitude with silken fetters. The best of the Roman commanders, — and 
there were some, we may believe, among them both thoughtful and 
humane, — while they acknowledged they had no right to conquer, yet 
believed that their conquests were a blessing. The best of the native chiefs 
— and some too of them may have wished for the real happiness of their 
countrymen, — acknowledged, perhaps, that while freedom is the noblest 
instrument of virtue, it only degrades the vicious to the lowest depths of 
barbarism. « 
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THE HISTOEY OF ROME 


BURRUS AND SENECA 


[59-62 a.d.] 


In Rome meanwhile the public evils grew daily more oppressive, and the 
means of redress were decreasing. It was now that Burrus died (62 A.D.), 
whether by poison or disease is uncertain; that it was disease was inferred 
from the fact that, his throat gradually swelling internally and the passage 
being closed up, he ceased to breathe. Many asserted that, by the order of 
Nero, under colour of applying a remedy, his palate was anointed with a 
poisonous drug, and that Burrus, having discovered the treachery, when the 
prince came to visit him, turned his face and eyes another way, and to his 


repeated inquiries about his health, made no other answer than this: “I am 
well.” At Rome the sense of his loss was deep and lasting, as well from the 
memory of his virtue as from the spiritless simplicity of one of his 
successors, and the flaming enormities and adulteries of the other. For Nero 
had created two captains of the praetorian guards — namely, Fenius Rufus 
for his popularity, in consequence of his administration of the public stores 
without deriving any profit from it; and Sopho-nius Tigellinus, purely from 
partiality to the inveterate lewdness and infamy of the man ; and their 
influence was according to their known manner of life. Tigellinus held 
greater Sway over the mind of Nero, and was admitted to share in his most 
secret debaucheries; Rufus flourished in the good opinion of the people and 
soldiery, which he found a denial to him with the emperor. 


The death of Burrus made an inroad upon the influence of Seneca ; as good 
counsels had no longer the same force now that one of the champions of 
virtue was removed ; and Nero naturally inclined to follow the more 
depraved, who assailed Seneca with various imputations : that he had 
already accumulated enormous wealth, far surpassing the measure of a 
citizen, and was still increasing it ; that he was alienating from the emperor 
and diverting to himself the affections of the citizens ; that he sought to 


outdo the prince in the elegance of his gardens and the splendour of his 
villas. They laid to his charge also that he claimed a monopoly in the glory 
of eloquence ; and that after Nero conceived a passion for versifying, he 
had employed himself in it with unusual assiduity ; for, to the recreations of 
the prince he was an open enemy — disparaged his vigour in the managing 
of horses, ridiculed his vocal powers whenever he sang ; with what view 
did he endeavour to effect that in the whole republic nothing should go 
down which was not the product of his ingenuity? Surely Nero was past 
weakness of childhood, and arrived at the prime of youth ; he ought now to 
discard his pedagogue, furnished as he was with instructors the most 
accomplished, even his own ancestors. 


Nero 


(From a bust in the Louvre Museum) 
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Seneca was not unapprised of the efforts of his calumniators, as they were 
disclosed to him by such as retained some concern for the interests of virtue 
; and as the emperor manifested daily more shyness towards him, he 
besought an opportunity of speaking to him, and having obtained it, thus 
began : ” This is the fourteenth year, Caesar, since I was summoned to train 
you for your high destiny; and the eighth since your advancement to the 
empire. During the intervening period, you have showered such honours 
and riches upon me, that nothing is wanting to complete my felicity but the 
Capacity to use them with moderation. I shall quote great examples, such as 
are adapted, not to my station and fortune, but to yours. Augustus, from 
whom you are the fourth in descent, granted to Marcus Agrippa leave to 
retreat to Mytilene, and to Caius Maecenas he allowed, even in Rome itself, 
a retirement as complete as in any foreign country ; the former his 
companion in the wars, the other long harassed at Rome with manifold 
occupations and public cares ; both received rewards ample indeed, but 
proportioned to their services. For myself, what other claims upon your 
munificence have I been able to advance, except my literary attainments, 
nursed, so to speak, in the shades of retirement, and which have been 
rendered famous, because I am believed to have assisted your early years in 
the acquisition of learning ; a glorious reward for such a service ! But you 
encompassed me with boundless favours, un-numbered riches ; so that 
when I ruminate upon my situation, as I often do, I say to myself, Can it be 
that I, the son of a knight, the native of a province, am ranked among the 
chief men of Rome ? Has my upstart name acquired splendour among the 
nobles of the land, and men who glory in a long line of honoured ancestors? 
Where then is that philosophic spirit which professed to be satisfied with 
scanty supplies ? Is it employed in adorning such gardens as these, in 


pacing majestically through these suburban retreats? Does it abound in 
estates so extensive as these, and in such immense sums put out at interest ? 
One plea only occurs to my thoughts ; that it becomes not me to oppose 
your bounties. 


” But both of us have now filled up our measure ; you, of all that the bounty 
of a prince could confer upon his friend ; I, of all that a friend could accept 
from the bounty of his prince. Every addition can only furnish fresh 
materials for envy, which, indeed, like all other earthly things, lies prostrate 
beneath your towering greatness, but weighs heavily on me ; I require 
assistance. Thus, in the same manner as, were I weary and faint with the 
toils of warfare or a journey, I should implore indulgence, so in this journey 
of life, old as I am, and unequal even to the lightest cares, since I am unable 
longer to sustain the weight of my own riches, I seek protection. Order your 
own stewards to undertake the direction of my fortune, and to annex it to 
your own ; nor shall I by this plunge myself into poverty ; but hav-ing 
surrendered those things by whose splendour I am exposed to the assaults 
of envy, all the time which is set apart for the care of gardens and villas I 
shall apply once more to the cultivation of my mind. To you vigour remains 
more than enough, and the possession of imperial power established during 
so many years. We, your friends, who are more advanced in years, may take 
our turn of repose. This, too, will redound to your glory, that you had 
elevated to the highest posts those who could put up with a humble 
condition.” 


To this speech, Nero replied much in this manner : ” That I am able thus on 
the moment to combat your studied reasonings, is the first benefit which I 


acknowledge to have derived from you, who have taught me not only to 
speak on subjects previously considered, but also to deliver my sentiments 
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extemporaneously. It is true, my direct ancestor Augustus allowed Agrippa 
and Maecenas to pass their time in retirement after their toils, but at that 


period of life when his authority protected him, whatever was the extent or 
nature of the concession he made to them ; but nevertheless he divested 
neither of them of the rewards he had conferred upon them. They had 
earned them in war and civil perils ; for in these the earlier days of 
Augustus were occupied ; nor would your sword or your hands have been 
wanting had I been engaged in military affairs. But what my existing 
circumstances required you rendered ; you nursed my childhood and 
directed my youth by your moral lessons, your counsel, and your precepts ; 
and the favours you have bestowed on me, will never perish while life 
remains. Those you have received from me, your gardens, capital, and 
country seats, are liable to the accidents of fortune ; and though they may 
appear of great extent, yet many men, by no means equal to you in 
accomplishments, have enjoyed more. I am ashamed to instance freedmen, 
who in point of riches cut a greater figure than you ; and when I consider 
this, I see occasion to blush that a man who holds the highest place in my 
esteem, does not as yet transcend all others in the gifts of fortune. 


” But while you have attained maturity of years, and have yet vigour 
enough for business and the enjoyment of the fruits of your toils, I am only 
performing the early stages of the imperial career ; unless perhaps you 
deem less of yourself than Vitellius, who was thrice consul ; and think that I 
should fall short of Claudius. But my liberality is unable to make up to you 
a fortune equal to that which Volusius amassed during years of parsimony. 
If in any respect I deviate from the right path, owing to the proneness to 
error natural to youth, you should rather recall my wandering steps, and 
guide that strength which you have adorned, by more intense efforts to 
assist me. It is not your moderation, if you give back your wealth, nor your 
retirement, if you forsake your prince, on which the tongues of all men will 
be employed ; but my rapaciousness, and the dread of my cruelty. But 
suppose your self-command should form the great theme of public applause 
; still it will reflect no honour upon the character of a wise man, to reap a 
harvest of glory to himself from a proceeding by which he brings infamy 
upon his friend.” To these words he added kisses and embraces ; framed as 
he was by nature, and trained by habit, to veil his rancour under the guise of 
hollow compliments. Seneca presented his thanks ; the universal close of 
conferences with a sovereign ; he changed, however, the methods of his 
former state of power, put a stop to the conflux of visitors, avoided a train 


of attendants, and seldom appeared in the streets of the city ; pretending that 
his health was in an unfavourable state, or that he was detained at home by 
philosophical pursuits. 


OCTAVIA PUT TO DEATH 


Nero, having received the decree of the senate, and perceiving that all his 
villainies passed for acts of exemplary merit, rudely repudiated his wife, 
Octavia, alleging ” that she was barren,” and then espoused Popprea. This 
woman, who had been long the concubine of Nero, and, as her adulterer and 
her husband, exercising absolute sway over him, suborned one of Octavia’s 
domestics to accuse her of an amour with a slave. Eucerus, a native of 
Alexandria, a skilful flute-player, was marked out as the object of the 
charge ; her maids were examined upon the rack, and though some of them, 
overcome by the intensity of the torture, made false admissions, the major 
part 
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persisted in vindicating the purity of their mistress. \She was however put 
away in the first instance under the specious formality of a legal divorce, 
and the house of Burrus, with the estate of Plautus, ill-omened gift, were 
assigned to her ; soon after she was banished into Campania, and a guard of 
soldiers placed over her. This led to frequent and undisguised complaints 
among the populace, who are comparatively unrestrained by pru-dential 
motives, and from the mediocrity of their circumstances are exposed to 
fewer dangers. They had an effect upon Nero, who in consequence recalled 
Octavia from banishment, but without the slightest misgiving at his 
atrocious villainy. 


Forthwith the people went up to the Capitol in transport, and at length 
poured forth unfeigned thanks to the gods. They threw down the statues of 
Poppaea, carried those of Octavia upon their shoulders, wreathed them with 
garlands, and placed them on the Forum and the temples. They even went to 
offer the tribute of their applause to the prince ; the prince was made the 
object of their grateful adoration. And now they were filling the palace with 
their crowd and clamour, when parties of soldiers were sent out, who by 


beating them and threatening them with the sword, terrified and dispersed 
them. Whatever was overthrown during the tumult was restored, and the 
tokens of honour to Poppsea replaced. This woman, ever prone to atrocities 
from the impulse of hatred, and now stimulated by her fears also, lest either 
a more violent outbreak of popular violence should take place, or Nero 
should succumb to the inclination of the people, threw herself at his knees, 
and said therewith, ” her circumstances were not in that state that she 
should contend about her marriage with him, though that object was dearer 
to her than life ; but her very life was placed in imminent jeopardy by the 
dependents and slaves of Octavia, who calling themselves the people of 
Rome, had dared to commit acts in time of peace which were seldom 
produced by war. But those arms were taken up against the prince ; they 
only wanted a leader, and a civil commotion once excited, they would soon 
find one. Octavia has only to leave Campania and come into the city ; when 
at her nod, in her absence, such tumults were raised. But if this were not the 
object, what crime had she committed ? Whom had she offended? Was it 
because she was about to give a genuine offspring to the family of the 
Csesars, that the Roman people chose that the spawn of an Egyptian flute- 
player should be palmed upon the imperial eminence ? To sum up all, if that 
step was essential to the public weal, he should call home his mistress 
voluntarily rather than by compulsion, or consult his safety by a righteous 
retribution. The first commotion had subsided under moderate applications, 
but if they should despair of Octavia’s being the wife of Nero, they would 
give her another husband.” 


This artfully compound speech, adapted to excite fear and rage, at once 
produced the desired effect, and terrified while it inflamed the imperial 
hearer ; but a suspicion resting only on the evidence of a slave, and 
neutralised by the asseverations of the tortured maids, was not strong 
enough for this purpose. It was therefore resolved that some person should 
be found who would confess the guilty commerce, and who might also be 
plausibly charged with the crime of rebellion. Anicetus was judged a fitting 
instrument for this purpose ; the same who had accomplished the murder of 
his mother, and, as I have related, commanded the fleet at Misenum ; whom 
the emperor, after that horrid service, held in light esteem, but afterwards in 
extraordinary detestation ; for the ministers of nefarious deeds seem in the 


eyes of their employers as living reproaches of their iniquity. Him therefore 
Nero summoned ; and told him that he alone 
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had saved the life of the prince from the dark devices of his mother ; an 
opportunity for a service of no less magnitude now presented itself by 
relieving him from a wife who was his mortal enemy, nor was there need of 
force or arms ; he had only to admit adultery with Octavia. He promised 
rewards, which he said must indeed be kept a secret for the present, but of 
great value, and also a delightful retreat ; but threatened him with death, if 
he declined the task. Anicetus, from an inherent perversity of principle, and 
a facility in crime produced by the horrible transactions in which he had 
been already engaged, even exceeded his orders in lying, and made 
confession of the adultery to the friends of the prince, whom he had 
summoned as a council. He was then banished to Sardinia, where he lived 
in exile, but not in poverty, and where he died a natural death. 


Now Nero in an edict stated that Octavia, in hopes of engaging the fleet in 
her conspiracy, had corrupted Anicetus the admiral. And forgetting that he 
had just before accused her of barrenness, he added, that in guilty 
consciousness of her lust, she had produced abortion, and that all these were 
clearly proved to him. And he confined her in the island Pandataria. Never 
was there any exile who touched the hearts of the beholders with deeper 
compassion ; some there were who still remembered to have seen Agrippina 
banished by Tiberius ; the more recent sufferings of Julia were likewise 
recalled to mind, confined there by Claudius : but they had experienced 
some happiness, and the recollection of their former splendour proved some 
alleviation of their present horrors. To Octavia, in the first place, the day of 
her nuptials was in place of a funeral day, being brought under a roof where 
she encountered nothing but memorials of woe ; her father cut off by 
poison, and soon afterwards her brother ; then a handmaid more influential 
than her mistress ; Poppsea wedded to her husband, only to bring 


destruction on his lawful wife — and lastly, a crime laid to her charge more 
intolerable than death in any shape. 


And this young lady, in her twentieth year, thrown among centurions and 
common soldiers, and already bereft of life under the presage of impending 
woes, did not, however, as yet enjoy the repose of death. After an interval 
of a few days she was ordered to die, when she protested, ” she was now a 
widow, and only the emperor’s sister ” ; appealed to the Ger-manici, the 
common relatives of Nero and herself ; and lastly invoked the name of 
Agrippina, observing, “that had she lived, her marriage-state would have 
been made wretched, but she would not have been doomed to destruction.” 
She was then tied fast with bonds, and her veins opened in every joint ; and 
her death was accelerated by the vapour of a bath, heated to the highest 
point. A deed of still more atrocious brutality was added ; her head was cut 
off and conveyed to the city for Poppsea to see it. Offerings at the temples 
were decreed by the fathers on account of these events ; a circumstance 
which I have recorded in order that that all those who shall read the 
calamities of those times, as they are delivered by me or any other authors, 
may conclude by anticipation, that as often as a banishment or a murder 
was perpetrated by the prince’s orders, so often thanks were rendered to the 
gods ; and those acts which in former times were resorted to to distinguish 
prosperous occurrences, were now made the tokens of pub-lic disasters. 
Still I will not suppress the mention of any decree of the senate which is 
marked by unheard-of adulation, or the extremity of abject servility. 


Nero himself, to make it believed that he enjoyed himself nowhere so much 
as at Rome, caused banquets to be prepared in the public places, and 
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used the whole city as his house. Remarkable above all others for the 
display of luxury and the noise it made in the world was the feast given by 
Tigellinus, which, (says Suetonius), I will describe by way of specimen, 
that I may not have to repeat the instances of similar prodigality. For this 


purpose, he built, in the lake of Agrippa, a raft which supported the 
banquet, which was drawn to and fro by other vessels, the vessels were 
striped with gold and ivory, and rowed by bands of pathics, who were 
ranged according to their age, and accomplishments in the science of 
debauchery . He had procured fowl and venison from re-mote regions, with 
sea-fish even from the ocean; upon the margin of the lake were erected 
brothels, filled with ladies of distinction ; over against them naked harlots 
were exposed to view ; now, were beheld obscene gestures and motions ; 
and as soon as darkness came on, all the neighbouring groves and 
circumjacent dwellings resounded with music, and glared with lights. Nero 
wallowed in all sorts of defilements, lawful and unlawful, and seemed to 
leave no atrocity which could add to his pollution, till a few days afterwards 
he married, as a woman, one of this contaminated herd, named Pythagoras, 
with all the solemnities of wedlock. The Roman emperor put on the nuptial 
veil ; the augurs, the portion, the bridal bed, the nuptial torches, were all 
seen ; in fine, everything exposed to view which, even in a female, is 
covered by the night. 


THE GREAT FIRE AT ROME; PERSECUTION OF THE CHRISTIANS 


There followed a dreadful disaster ; whether fortuitously, or by the wicked 
contrivance of the prince, is not determined, for both are asserted by 
historians ; but of all the calamities which ever befell this city from the rage 


of fire, this was the most terrible and severe. It broke out in that part of the 
Circus which is contiguous to mounts Palatine and Crelius ; where, by 
reason of shops in which were kept such goods as minister aliment to fire, 
the moment it commenced it acquired strength, and being accelerated by the 
wind, it spread at once through the whole extent of the Circus ; for neither 
were the houses secured by enclosures, nor the temples environed with 
walls, nor was there any other obstacle to intercept its progress ; but the 
flame, spreading every way impetuously, invaded first the lower regions of 
the city, then mounted to the higher ; then again ravaging the lower, it 
baffled every effort to extinguish it, by the rapidity of its destructive course, 
and from the liability of the city to conflagration, in consequence of the 
narrow and intricate alleys, and the irregularity of the streets in ancient 


Rome. Add to this, the wailings of terrified women, the infirm condition of 
the aged, and the helplessness of childhood ; such as strove to provide for 
themselves, and 
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those who laboured to assist others ; these dragging the feeble, those 
waiting for them; some hurrying, others lingering; altogether created a 
scene of universal confusion and embarrassment. And while they looked 
back upon the danger in their rear, they often found themselves beset 
before, and on their sides; or if they escaped into the quarters adjoining, 
these too were already seized by the devouring flames ; even the parts 
which they believed remote and exempt, were found to be in the same 
distress. At last, not knowing what to shun, or where to seek sanctuary, they 
crowded the streets, and lay along in the open fields. Some, from the loss of 
their whole substance, even the means of their daily sustenance, others, 
from affection for their relatives, whom they had not been able to snatch 
from the flames, suffered themselves to perish in them, though they had 
opportunity to escape. Neither dared any man offer to check the fire ; so 
repeated were the menaces of many who forbade to extinguish it ; and 
because others openly threw firebrands, with loud declarations that “they 
had one who authorised them”; whether they did it that they might plunder 
with the less restraint, or in consequence of orders given. 


Nero, who was at that juncture sojourning at Antium, did not return to the 
city till the fire approached that quarter of his house which connected the 
palace with the gardens of Maecenas; nor could it, however, be prevented 
from devouring the house and palace, and everything around. But for the 
relief of the people, thus destitute, and driven from their dwellings, he 
opened the Field of Mars and the monumental edifices erected by Agrippa, 
and even his own gardens. He likewise reared temporary houses for the 
reception of the forlorn multitude, and from Ostia and the neighbouring 
cities, were brought up the river household necessaries ; and the price of 
grain was reduced to three sesterces the measure. All which proceedings, 
though of a popular character, were thrown away, because a rumour had 


become universally current, that “at the very time when the city was in 
flames, Nero, going on the stage of his private theatre, sang, ‘ The 
Destruction of Troy,’ assimilating the present disaster to that catastrophe of 
ancient times.” 


At length, on the sixth day, the conflagration was stayed at the foot of 
Esquiline, by pulling down an immense quantity of buildings, so that an 
open space, and, as it were, void air, might check the raging element by 
breaking the continuity. But ere the consternation had subsided, the fire 
broke out afresh, with no little violence, but in regions more spacious, and 
therefore with less destruction of human life ; but more extensive havoc 
was made of the temples, and the porticoes dedicated to amusement. This 
conflagration, too, was the subject of more censorious remark, as it arose in 
the iEniilian possessions of Tigellinus ; and Nero seemed to aim at the glory 
of building a new city, and calling it by his own name ; for, of the fourteen 
sections into which Rome is divided, four were still standing entire, three 
were levelled with the ground, and in the seven others there remained only 
here and there a few remnants of houses, shattered and half consumed. 


Nero appropriated to his own purposes the ruins of his city, and founded 
upon them a palace [the ” Golden House”’] in which the old-fashioned, and, 
in those luxurious times, common ornaments of gold and precious stones, 
were not so much the objects of attraction as lands and lakes ; in one part, 
woods like vast preserves ; in another part, open spaces and expansive 
prospects. The projectors and superintendents of this plan were Severus and 
Celer, men of such ingenuity and daring enterprise as to attempt to conquer 
by art the obstacles of nature, and fool away the treasures of the 
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prince ; they had even undertaken to sink a navigable canal from the lake 
Avernus to the mouth of the Tiber, over an arid shore, or through opposing 
mountains : nor indeed does there occur anything of a humid nature for 
supplying water, except the Pontine marshes; the rest is either craggy rock 


or a parched soil ; and had it even been possible to break through these 
obstructions, the toil had been intolerable, and disproportioned to the object. 
Nero, however, who longed to achieve things that exceeded credibility, 
exerted all his might to perforate the mountains adjoining to Avernus : and 
to this day there remain traces of his abortive project. 


But the rest of the old site not occupied by his palace was laid out. not as 
after the Gallic fire, without discrimination and regularity, but with the lines 
of streets measured out, broad spaces left for transit, the height of the 
buildings limited, open areas left, and porticoes added to protect the front of 
the clustered dwellings. These porticoes Nero engaged to rear at his own 
expense, and then to deliver to each proprietor the areas about them cleared. 
He moreover proposed rewards proportioned to every man’s rank and 
private substance, and fixed a day within which, if their houses, single or 
clustered, were finished, they should receive them. He appointed the 
marshes of Ostia for a receptacle of the rubbish, and that the vessels which 
had conveyed grain up the Tiber should return laden with rubbish ; that the 
buildings themselves should be raised to a certain portion of their height 
without beams, and arched with stone from the quarries of Gabii or Alba, 
that stone being proof against fire ; that over the water springs, which had 
been improperly intercepted by private individuals, overseers should be 
placed, to provide for their flowing in greater abundance, and in a greater 
number of places, for the supply of the public ; that every housekeeper 
should have in his yard means for extinguishing fire ; neither should there 
be party walls, but every house should be enclosed by its own walls. These 
regulations, which were favourably received, in consideration of their 
utility, were also a source of beauty to the new city ; yet some there were 
who believed that the ancient form was more conducive to health, as from 
the narrowness of the streets, and the height of the buildings the rays of the 
sun were more excluded ; whereas now, the spacious breadth of the streets, 
without any shade to protect it, was more intensely heated in warm weather. 


Such were the provisions made by human counsels. The gods were next 
addressed with expiations ; and recourse had to the Sibyl’s books. By 
admonition from them, to Vulcan, Ceres, and Proserpine supplicatory 
sacrifices were made, and Juno was propitiated by the matrons, first in the 
Capitol, then upon the nearest shore, where, by water drawn from the sea, 


the temple and image of the goddess were besprinkled ; and the ceremony 
of placing the goddess in her sacred chair, and her vigil, were celebrated by 
ladies who had husbands. But not all the relief that could come from man, 
not all the bounties that the prince could bestow, nor all the atonements 
which could be presented to the gods, availed to relieve Nero from the 
infamy of being believed to have ordered the conflagration. Hence, to 
suppress the rumour, he falsely charged with the guilt, and punished with 
the most exquisite tortures, the Christians, who were hated for their 
enormities. Accordingly, first those were seized who confessed they were 
Christians ; next, on their information, a vast multitude were convicted, not 
so much on the charge of burning the city, as of hating the human race. And 
in their deaths they were also made the subjects of sport, for they were 
covered with the hides of wild beasts, and worried to death by dogs, or 
nailed to crosses, or set fire to, and when day declined, burned to serve for 
nocturnal 
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lights. Nero offered his own gardens for that spectacle, and exhibited a 
Circensian game, indiscriminately mingling with the common people in the 
habit of a charioteer, or else standing in his chariot. Whence a feeling of 
compassion arose towards the sufferers, because they seemed not to be cut 
off for the public good, but victims to the ferocity of one man.c 


In order to compensate for his prodigality in games and spectacles ; to cover 
the expense of his purposeless edifices, above all, of his golden house; of 
his festivals, one of which cost four million sesterces for perfume alone; his 
extravagance in furniture and in clothes, of which he wore new ones each 
day, his distributions of bread, meat, game, clothes, money, and even 
precious stones, among the populace in return for their applause for his 
verses and singing ; finally, I say, to compensate for all this wild 
expenditure, he multiplied proscriptions and sentences which carried with 
them the confiscation of property. Even office became a source of revenue, 
for he only bestowed it on condition that he should have a share in the 


profits. The provinces were thus again pillaged. It was not for this they had 
so loudly saluted the establishment of the empire, and they came within a 
measurable distance of its dissolution in the last years of this reign. & 


CONSPIRACY MET BY CRUELTY AND PERSECUTION 


Men, however, were grown weary of being the objects of the tyrannic 
caprice of a profligate youth; and a widely extended conspiracy to remove 
him and give the supreme power to C. Piso, a nobleman of many popular 
qualities, was organised (65). Men of all ranks, civil and military, were 
engaged in it, — senators, knights, tribunes, and centurions, — some, as is 
usual, on public, some on private grounds. While they were yet undecided 
where it were best to fall on Nero, a courtesan named Epicharis, who had a 
knowledge (it is not known how obtained) of the plot, wearied of their 
indecision, attempted to gain over the officers of the fleet at Misenum. She 
made the first trial of an officer named Volusius Proculus, who had been 
one of the agents in the murder of Agrippina, and who complained of the ill 
return he had met with, and menaced revenge. She communicated to him 
the fact of there being a conspiracy, and proposed to him to join in it; but 
Proculus, hoping to gain a reward by this new service, went and gave 
information to Nero. Epicharis was seized ; but as she had mentioned no 
names, and Proculus had no witnesses, nothing could be made of the matter. 
She was, however, kept in prison. 


The conspirators became alarmed ; and lest they should be betrayed, they 
resolved to delay acting no longer, but to fall on the tyrant at the Circensian 
games. The plan arranged was that Plautius Lateranus, the consul-elect, a 
man of great courage and bodily strength, should sue to the emperor for 
relief to his family affairs, and in so doing should grasp his knees and throw 
him down, and that then the officers should despatch him with their swords. 
Meantime Piso should be waiting at the adjacent temple of Ceres ; and 
when Nero was no more, the prefect Fenius Rufus and others should come 
and convey him to the camp. 


Notwithstanding the number and variety of persons engaged in the plot, the 
secret had been kept with wonderful fidelity. Accident, however, revealed it 


as it was on the very eve of execution. Among the conspirators was a 
senator named Flavius Scevinus, who, though dissolved in luxury, was one 
of the most eager. He had insisted on having the first part in the assassina- 
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tion, for which purpose he had provided a dagger taken from a temple. The 
night before the attack was to be made he gave this dagger to one of his f 
reedmen, named Milichus, to grind and sharpen. He at the same time sealed 
his will, giving freedom to some, gifts to others of his slaves. He supped 
more luxuriously than usual, and though he affected great cheerfulness, it 
was manifest from his air that he had something of importance on his mind. 
He also directed his freedman to prepare bandages for wounds. The 
freedman, who was either already in the secret, or had his suspicions now 
excited, consulted with his wife, and at her impulsion set off at daylight and 
revealed his suspicions to Epaphroditus, one of Nero’s freedmen, by whom 
he was conducted to the emperor. On his information Scevinus was arrested 
; but he gave a plausible explanation of everything but the bandages, which 
he positively denied. He might have escaped were it not that Milichus’ wife 
suggested that Antonius Natalis had conversed a great deal with him in 
secret of late, and that they were both intimate with Piso. Natalis was then 
sent for ; and as he and Scevinus did not agree in their accounts of the 
conversation which they had, they were menaced with torture. Natalis’ 
courage gave way ; he named Piso and Seneca. Scevinus, either through 
weakness or thinking that all was known, named several others, among 
whom were Annseus Lucanus the poet, the nephew of Seneca, Tullius 
Senecio, and Afranius Quinctianus. These at first denied everything. At 
length, on the promise of pardon, they discovered some of their nearest 
friends, Lucan even naming his own mother Atilla. 


Nero now called to mind the information of Proculus, and he ordered 
Epicharis to be put to the torture. But no pain could overcome the constancy 
of the heroic woman ; and next day, as from her weak state she was carried 


in a chair to undergo the torture anew, she contrived to fasten her belt to the 
arched back of the chair, and thus to strangle herself. 


When the discovery was first made, some of the bolder spirits urged Piso to 
hasten to the camp or to ascend the rostra, and endeavour to excite the 
soldiers or the people to rise against Nero. But he had not energy for such a 
course, and he lingered at home till his house was surrounded by soldiers. 
He then opened his veins, leaving a will filled, for the sake of his wife, a 
profligate woman, with the grossest adulation of Nero. Lateranus died like a 
hero, with profound silence ; and though the tribune who presided at the 
execution was one of the conspirators, he never reproached him. 


But the object of Nero’s most deadly enmity was Seneca. All that was 
against this illustrious man was that Natalis said that Piso had one time sent 
him to Seneca, who was ill, to see how he was, and to complain of his not 
admitting him, and that Seneca replied that it was for the good of neither 
that they should meet frequently, but that his health depended on Piso’s 
safety. The tribune Granius Silvanus (also one of the conspirators) was sent 
to Seneca, who was now at his villa four miles from Rome, to examine him 
respecting the conversation with Natalis. He found him at table with his 
wife, Pompeia Paulina, and two of his friends. Seneca’s account agreed 
with that of Natalis; his meaning, he said, had been perfectly innocent. 
When the tribune made his report to Nero and his privy council — Poppsea 
and Tigellinus — he was asked if Seneca meditated a voluntary death. On 
his reply that he showed no signs of fear or perturbation, he was ordered to 
go back and bid him die. Silvanus, it is said, called on Fenius on his way 
and asked him if he should obey the orders ; but Fenius, with that want of 
spirit which was the ruin of them all, bade him obey. Silvanus when he 
arrived sent in a centurion with the fatal mandate. 
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Seneca calmly called for his will, but the centurion would not suffer him to 
have it. He then told his friends that as he could not express his sense of 


their merits in the way that he wished, he would leave them the image of his 
life, to which, if they attended, they would obtain the fame of virtue and of 
constancy in friendship. He checked their tears, showing that nothing had 
occurred but what was to have been expected. Then embracing his wife, he 
began to console and fortify her, but she declared her resolution to die with 
him. Not displeased at her generous devotion, and happy that one so dear to 
him should not remain exposed to injury and misfortune, he gave a ready 
consent, and the veins in the arms of both were opened. As Seneca, on 
account of his age, bled slowly, he caused those of his legs and thighs to be 
opened also ; and as he suffered very much, he persuaded his wife to go into 
another room ; and then calling for amanuenses, he dictated a discourse 
which was afterward published. Finding himself going very slowly, he 
asked his friend the physician, Statius Annseus, for the hemlock juice which 
he had provided, and took it, but it had no effect. He finally went into a 
warm bath, sprinkling as he entered it the servants who were about him, and 
saying, ” I pour this liquor to Jove the Liberator.” The heat caused the blood 
to flow freely, and his sufferings at length terminated. His body was burned 
without any ceremony, according to the directions which he had given when 
at the height of his prosperity. 


Paulina did not die at this time ; for Nero, who had no enmity against her 
and wished to avoid the imputation of gratuitous cruelty, sent orders to have 
her saved. She survived her husband a few years, her face and skin 
remaining of a deadly paleness in consequence of her great loss of blood. 


The military men did not remain undiscovered. Fenius Rufus died like a 
coward ; the tribunes and centurions, like soldiers. When one of them 
named Subrius Flavins was asked by Nero what caused him to forget his 
military oath : ” I hated you,” said he, ” and there was none of the soldiers 
more faithful while you deserved to be loved. I began to hate you when you 
became the murderer of your mother and wife, a chariot-driver, a player, 
and an incendiary.” Nothing in the whole affair cut Nero to the soul like this 
reply of the gallant soldier. 


The consul Vestinus was not implicated by any in the conspiracy ; but Nero 
hated him ; and as he was sitting at dinner with his friends, some soldiers 
entered to say that their tribune wanted him. He arose, went into a chamber, 


had his veins opened, entered a warm bath, and died. Lucan when ordered 
to die had his veins also opened ; when he felt his extremities growing cold, 
he called to mind some verses of his Pharsalia which were applicable to his 
case, and died repeating them. Senecio Quinctianus and Scevinus and many 
others died ; several were banished. Natalis, Milichus, and others were 
rewarded ; offerings, thanksgivings, and so forth were voted in abundance 
by the senate. 


This obsequious body, however, sought to avert the disgrace of the lord of 
the Roman world appearing on the stage at the approaching Quinquennial 
games, by offering him the victory of song and the crown of eloquence. But 
Nero said that there needed not the power nor the influence of the senate, 
that he feared not his rivals, and relied on the equity of the judges. He 
therefore sang on the stage, and when the people pressed him to display all 
his acquirements, he came forth in the theatre, strictly conforming to all the 
rules of his art, not sitting down when weary, wiping his face in his robe, 
neither spitting nor blowing his nose, and finally with bended knee and 
moving his hand, waited in counterfeit terror for the sentence of the judges. 
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At the end of the games, he in a fit of anger gave Poppsea, who was 
pregnant, a kick in the stomach, which caused her death. Instead of burning 
her body, as was now the general custom, he had it embalmed with the most 
costly spices and deposited in the monument of the Julian family. He 
himself pronounced the funeral oration, in which he praised her for her 
beauty, and for being the mother of a divine infant. 


The remainder of the year was marked by the death or exile of several 
illustrious persons, and by a pestilence which carried off great numbers of 
all ranks and ages. ” Of the knights and senators,” observes Tacitus, ” the 
deaths were less to be lamented ; they anticipated, as it were, by the 
common fate the cruelty of the prince.” 


The first deaths of the succeeding year (66) were those of P. Anteius, whose 
crime was his wealth and the friendship of Agrippina ; Ostorius Scapula, 
who had distinguished himself in Britain ; Annseus Mella, the father of 
Lucan ; Anicius Cerealis, Rufius Crispinus, and others. They all died in the 
Same manner, by opening their veins. The most remarkable death was that 
of C. Petronius, a man whose elegance and taste in luxury had 
recommended him to the special favour of Nero, who regarding him as his ” 
arbiter of elegance,” valued only that of which Petronius approved. The 
envy of Tigellinus being thus excited, he bribed one of Petronius’ slaves to 
charge his master with being the friend of Scevinus. His death followed, of 
course ; the mode of it however was peculiar. He caused his veins to be 
opened, then closed, then opened again, and so on. He meantime went on 
conversing with his friends, not, like a Socrates or a Seneca, on the 
immortality of the soul or the opinions of the wise, but listening to light and 
wan-ton verses. He rewarded some of his slaves, he had others flogged, he 
dined, he slept ; he made, in short, his compulsive death as like a natural 
one as possible. He did not, like others, pay court to Nero or Tigellinus or 
the men in power, in his will, but he wrote an account of the vices and 
crimes of the prince and court under the names of flagitious men and 
women, and sent it sealed up to the emperor. He broke his seal-ring, lest it 
might be used to the destruction of innocent persons. 


” After the slaughter of so many illustrious men,” says Tacitus, ” Nero at 
length sought to destroy virtue itself by killing Thraseas Psetus and Bareas 
Soranus.” The former, a man of primitive Roman virtue, was hated by him 
not merely for his worth, but because he had on various occasions given 
public proof of his disapproval of his acts. Such were his going out of the 
senate house when the decrees were made on account of the murder of 
Agrippina, and his absence from the deification and funeral of Poppsea. 
Further than his virtue, we know of no cause of enmity that Nero could 
have against Soranus. 


The accusers of Thraseas were Capito Cossutianus, whom he had made his 
enemy by supporting the Cilician deputies who came to accuse him of 
extortion, and Marcellus Eprius, a profligate man of eloquence. A Roman 
knight named Ostorius Sabinus appeared as the accuser of Soranus. The 
time selected for the destruction of these eminent men was that of the 


arrival of the Parthian prince Tiridates, who was coming to Rome to receive 
the diadem of Armenia, either in hopes that the domestic crime would be 
shrouded by the foreign glory, or, more probably, to give the Oriental an 
idea of the imperial power. Thraseas received an order not to appear among 
those who went to meet the king; he wrote to Nero, requiring to know with 
what he was charged, and asserting his ability to clear himself if he got an 
opportunity. Nero in reply said that he would convoke the senate. 
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Thraseas then consulted with his friends, whether he would go to the senate 
house, or expect his doom at home. Opinions were as usual divided ; he 
however did not go to the senate. 


Next morning the temple in which the senate sat was surrounded with 
soldiery. Cossutianus and Eprius appeared as the accusers of Thraseas, his 
son-in-law Helvidius Priscus, Paconius Agrippinus, and Curtius Montanus. 
The general charge against them was passive rather than active disloyalty, 
Thraseas being held forth as the seducer and encourager of the others. 
Ostorius then came forward and accused Soranus, who was present, of 
friendship with Rubellius Plautus and of mal-conduct in the government of 
Asia. He added that Servilia, the daughter of the accused, had given money 
to fortune-tellers. Servilia was summoned. She owned the truth, that she 
had sold her ornaments and given the money to the soothsayers, but for no 
impious purpose, only to learn if her father would escape. Witnesses were 
then called, and among them, to the indignation of every virtuous man, 
appeared P. Egnatius, the client and friend of Soranus, and a professor of 
the stoic philosophy, who now had sold himself to destroy his benefactor by 
false testimony. 


The accused were all condemned, of course ; Thraseas, Soranus, and 
Servilia to death, the others to exile. Of the circumstances of the end of 
Soranus and his daughter, we are not informed. Thraseas having prevented 
his wife Arria from following the example of her mother of the same name, 


by entreating her not to deprive their daughter of her only remaining 
support, caused his veins to be opened in the usual manner ; and as the 
blood spouted forth, he said to the qusestor who was present, ” Let us pour 
out to Jove the Liberator. Regard this, young man. May the gods avert the 
omen ; but you have been born in times when it is expedient to fortify the 
mind by examples of constancy.” He died after suffering much pain. / 


Suetonius has left us an interesting picture of the personality of the 
perverted being who was the cause of all this suffering. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF NERO, ACCORDING TO 
SUETONIUS 


In stature Nero was a little below the common size ; his body spotted, and 
of a disagreeable appearance ; his hair inclined to yellow ; his countenance 
fair, rather than handsome ; his eyes gray and dull, his neck fat, his belly 
prominent, legs very slender, but his constitution healthful. For, though 
extravagantly luxurious in his way of living, he had, in the course of 
fourteen years, only three fits of sickness, which were so slight, that he 
neither forbore the use of wine, nor made any alteration in his usual diet. In 
his dress, and the care of his person, he was so indecent, that he had his hair 
cut in rings one above another ; and when he was in Achaia, let it grow long 
behind ; and appeared abroad for the most part in the dress which he used at 
table, with a handkerchief about his neck, his coat loose upon him, and 
without shoes. 


He was entered, when a boy, in almost all the liberal sciences ; but his 
mother diverted him from the study of philosophy, as unsuitable to one who 
was to be an emperor ; and his master Seneca discouraged him from reading 
the old orators, that he might keep him the longer in admiration of himself. 
He was much addicted to poetry, and composed verses both with pleasure 
and ease : nor did he, as some think, publish those of other authors for his 
own. I have had in my hands some little pocket-books of his, with some 
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well-known verses, all of his own writing, and written in such a manner, 
that it was very evident from the blotting and interlining, that they had not 
been transcribed from a copy, nor dictated by another, but written by the 
composer of them. 


He had likewise a great taste for painting, and moulding of images, but of 
all things an extravagant desire of popular applause, being a rival of every 
man who was upon any account admired by the people. It was the general 
be-lief, that, after the prizes he won by his performances upon the stage, he 
would the next lustrum have entered amongst the wrestlers at the Olympic 
games. For he was continually practising in that way ; nor did he attend in 
Greece that kind of solemnity any otherwise, than as the judges used to do, 
sitting upon the ground in the Stadium. And if a pair of wrestlers happened 
to get without the limits assigned them, he would with his own hands bring 
them back into their proper place. 


Towards the end of his life, he made a public vow, that if he continued in 
the peaceable enjoyment of the empire, he would, in the games which he 
intended to give for his success against the insurgents, appear upon the 
stage, to manage the water-organ, as also to play upon the flutes and 
bagpipe, and upon the day concluding those diversions, would act his part 
in a play, and dance to the story of Turnus in Virgil. And there are some 
who say, that he put to death the player Paris as a dangerous rival. 


He had an invincible desire, but capriciously directed, of rendering himself 
famous through all succeeding ages. He therefore took from several things 
and places their former appellations, and gave them new names derived 


from his own. He called the month of April, too, Neroneus, and had a 
design to change the name of Rome into that of Neropolis. 


He thought there was no other use of riches and money than to squander 
them away profusely ; regarding all those as sordid wretches who kept their 
expenses within due bounds ; and extolling those as truly noble and 
generous souls, who lavished away and wasted all before them. He never 
wore the same garment twice. He would game for four hundred thousand 
sesterces for every spot that came up upon the tali. He used to fish with a 
golden net, drawn by silken cords of the finest scarlet colour. It is said that 
he never travelled with less than a thousand carts attending him with his 
baggage : the mules being all shod with silver, and their drivers dressed in 
scarlet clothes of the finest wool ; and a numerous train of footmen, and 
Africans, with bracelets on their arms, and mounted upon horses in splendid 
trappings. 


A Night Watchman of Rome, showing the Bells worn on his Jacket 
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He was a despiser of all religious worship, except that of the Syrian goddess 
; but at last he regarded her so little that he spurned her, being now engaged 
in another superstition, in which he invariably persisted. For having 
received from some obscure plebeian a little image of a girl, as a 
preservative against plots, and discovering a conspiracy immediately after, 
he constantly worshipped, and with three sacrifices a day, his imaginary 
pro-tectress, as the greatest amongst the gods. He was likewise desirous to 
have it thought that he had from the information of that deity a knowledge 
of future events. A few months before he died, he offered several sacrifices, 
to consult the entrails of the victims ; but could never obtain any favourable 
intimations from thern./ 


MERIVALE’S ESTIMATE OF NERO AND HIS TIMES 


The youth who at the age of seventeen years had been called to govern the 
civilised world, is represented in his busts and medals as handsome in 
countenance, but, as Suetonius remarks, without grace or winningness of 
expression. His hair was not the bright auburn of Apollo, the delight of the 
Romans, to which it was so often likened, but yellowish or sandy; his 
figure, though of middle stature, was ill-proportioned, the neck was thick 
and sensual, the stomach prominent, the legs slender. His skin, it is added, 
was blotched or pimpled; but this, it may be supposed, was the effect of 
intemperance in his later years; his eyes were dark gray or greenish, and 
their sight defective, which may account perhaps for the scowl which seems 
to mark their expression. His health, notwithstanding his excesses, 
continued good to the end, and it was only from anxious concern for his 
voice that he wrapped his throat in kerchiefs, like a confirmed 
valetudinarian. In his dress there was a mixture of slovenliness and finery ; 
in the arrangement of his cherished locks he was exceedingly careful, piling 
them in tiers above the crown, and letting them fall from thence over the 
shoulders, a fashion which was reputed not less indecent, or at least 
effeminate, than the loose-ness of his cincture, the bareness of his feet, and 
the lightness of the chamber-robe in which he did not scruple to appear in 
public. 


We may trace perhaps to the character of his master, and to the kind of 
education he was likely to receive from him, the ardent love of admiration, 
ill-directed as it was, which distinguished the pupil of Seneca. To this 
constant anxiety to compete with rivals, and triumph over them, however 
trifling the objects on which it was exercised, may be ascribed the 
indifference Nero evidently felt to the title of divinity, which in his 
inordinate vanity he might have been expected to claim. He wanted to be 
admired as the first among men, not to be adored as a god. He could not be 
Apollo, and contend at the same time for the prize of the Pythian games ; he 
could not be Hercules, and carry off the chaplet at Nemea ; he could not be 
Jupiter, and gain the victory at the great contest of Olympia — distinctions 
on which his soul was bent from an early period of his career, and which, as 


we shall see, he lived eventually to achieve. His courtiers might, if they 
pleased, pronounce his likeness to these or any other divinities ; but to make 
him actually divine was to rob him of the honours he so vehemently 
affected. The poets might predict his apotheosis after death, and doubtless 
the verses in which Lucan, at that time his friend and companion, 
challenged him to choose what godship he would assume in heaven, and 
where he would fix his throne, imploring him to take his seat in the middle 
of the universe, lest if he leaned ever so little from the 
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centre the world should be thrown by his august weight from its eternal 
balance — such verses were doubtless accepted as a fitting tribute to the 
germ of a divine existence hereafter to blossom into flower. But the ardour 
with which Nero aspired to distinctions among mortal men was itself a 
guarantee against his usurping the character of the impassive godhead, 
which can neither enjoy a triumph nor suffer a disgrace. 


Nor again, though described by Tacitus as lusting after the incredible, had 
Nero the same passion as Caligula for realising apparent impossibilities to 
prove his superhuman power. He was not impelled in a career of marvels by 
restless and aimless pride. Once removed from the sphere of theatrical 
shows and contests, he had no higher notion of his position than as enabling 
him to accumulate, to multiply, or to enlarge the commonest objects of 
luxury. He never travelled, it is asserted, with less than a thousand carriages 
in his train. His banquets were those of the noble debauchees of the day on 
a still vaster scale of expense ; in the height of his extravagance, he would 
equip his actors with masks or wands covered with genuine pearls; he 
would stake four hundred thousand sesterces on a single cast of the dice ; he 
bathed in unguents, and stimulated his friends to expend four millions on 
the perfumes alone of a single supper. His presents to favourites were sums 
of money many times greater than had ever been given to favourites before 
; his buildings were colonnades longer, halls wider, towers higher, than had 
been raised by his predecessors. His projected canal from Puteoli to Rome 


would only have been the longest of canals ; the attempt he latterly made to 
cut through the isthmus of Corinth was only a repetition of previous 
attempts, neither better planned, nor more steadfastly persevered in. 


In his schemes there was nothing new or original. Nero was devoid of the 
imagination which throws an air of wild grandeur over the character of 
Caligula. The notion that he burned Rome on purpose to have an 
opportunity of rebuilding it more magnificently would have been more 
applicable, as it seems to me, to his predecessor than to him. But within the 
paltry sphere of his degraded taste he claimed to be pre-eminent. As a mime 
or player he was not satisfied with any single class of parts, or any one 
department of exhibition. After rivalling Apollo in song and the Sun in 
charioteering, he aspired to display the courage and vigour of Hercules, and 
a lion was duly prepared, drugged or fed to stupor, to be strangled in his 
arms, or brained with a stroke of his club. He acted, he sang, he played, he 
danced. He insisted on representing men and heroes, gods and even 
goddesses. To affect the woman indeed, in dress, voice, and gesture, was a 
transformation in which he took a childish pleasure, restrained by no sense 
of dignity or decency. He adopted his superstitions, as well as his garb and 
habits, from Syria, from his Parthian and Armenian guests, or from the 
diviners and necromancers of the credulous East. To the art of magic he 
devoted wealth, energy, natural abilities, in short, all his resources ; but 
Nature, says Pliny, was too strong for him. His failure to divine the future, 
or raise the spirits of the dead, was noted by the wise as a signal 
demonstration of the futility of magical pretensions. For none of the 
accustomed divinities of Rome did he evince any respect, nor for places 
consecrated by the national religion ; but he reverenced the Syrian Astarte, 
till in a fit of vexation he renounced her protection, and insulted her image. 
At last his sole object of veneration was a little figure of a girl, which he 
always wore as a talisman about him, affecting to learn from it the secrets 
of futurity. 


Such were the miserable interests of this infatuated creature, the victim of 
licentious indulgence, a child prematurely stunted both in mind and 
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body, surrounded on the throne not by generals and statesmen, but by troops 
of slaves or freedmen, by players and dancers lost to all sense of decency 
themselves, and seeking only their advancement at the expense of their 
master and of mankind ; surrendered by loose women to still more 
despicable minions, and ruled by the most cruel and profligate of ministers. 
Helius and Tigellinus, Doryphorus and Sporus, are among the most hateful 
names of the imperial history; into the abominations of their career it would 
be pollution merely to look. No wonder that, when encircled by so 
loathsome a crew he saw the proud citizens prostrate at his feet, he could 
exclaim that no prince before him had known the extent of his power. But 
though at their patron’s command statues and arches might rise in honour of 
these infamous companions, it may be said for the credit of the people, that 
they received much less of lip-worship than their predecessors, Sejanus, 
Pallas, and Narcissus. 


There seems indeed to have risen, at least in the later years of this 
principate, a marked separation between the court and the nobility ; the 
senators shrank from the presence of a man who so openly degraded his 
name and lineage; they fled the contact of his dissolute associates; they 
entered into widespread conspiracies against him, to which they had never 
been provoked by the tyranny of his predecessors ; and they had the merit 
of incurring his petulant displeasure, with many a threat to extinguish their 
order altogether, and give the provinces to his knights and freedmen. ” I 
hate you, Caesar,” exclaimed the most refined of his flatterers, ” because 
you are a senator.” Accordingly this emperor, notwithstanding the pomp 
and splendour of his shows and public appearances, seems to have been left 
for the most part to the mercenary attendance of his personal favourites, 
protected only by a troop of spies and informers, and the vilest portion of 
the pampered populace, from the general detestation of respectable 
citizens.1 


The cruelties of Nero’s later years were the more fearful, perhaps, from 
their apparent caprice. He had no politic object, such as may be ascribed to 
Tiberius — of policy indeed he was incapable. Except that his murders 


were commonly prompted by need or fear, and therefore fell oftenest on the 
rich and powerful, it can hardly be said that one class suffered from them 
more terribly than another. 


Undoubtedly, however, the senate furnished the longest list of victims to the 
tyrant’s barbarity. The greatest and noblest were the most exposed to the 
prince’s evil eye, which lighted upon them equally at public ceremonials 
and private receptions, and marked them for immolation at every fresh burst 
of ill-humour. The proscriptions to which this body was subjected under the 
four Claudian Csesars reduced its numbers considerably, more, indeed, it 
may be imagined, than was replaced by the ordinary sources of 
replenishment. Claudius, among his other reforms, sought to restore the 
balance by a special measure, and such was probably the object of his 
revision of the senate, the last of the kind we read of ; but the decline must 
have been accelerated under Nero, without check or counteraction. Nero, 
reckless equally of the past and future, felt no anxiety to maintain the 
numbers of that historic assembly; and the various causes, besides the em- 


[! Apologists are not wanting who assert that it was chiefly Nero’s contempt 
for Eoman customs which alienated the “respectable citizens”; that these 
citizens were really more brutal than Nero ; and that the emperor’s chief 
fault was criminal indulgence towards his courtiers, rather than cruelty. 
Such views illustrate the curious oscillations of historical criticism, to 
which we have so often had occasion to refer. Even the most sympathetic 
and flattering view of Nero presents him as at least reflecting the conditions 
of a society in some respects monstrous. ] 
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peror’s tyranny, which were always at work to extinguish the oldest 
families, must have acted with terrible force on the effete branches of the 
ancient aristocracy. But if its numbers were reduced, no less were its 
employments also diminished. 


Under the lax discipline of Nero and of Tigellinus appointments to office 
abroad would be the prize of interest and favour, guided neither by routine 
nor by discretion ; at home the boards and commissions established by 
Augustus would fall into disuse. Pensions and sinecures, though such 
corruptions are not known to us at Rome by name, would doubtless abound, 
but of real business there would be less and less. Intrigue and peculation 
would flourish in a soil protected from the air of public opinion, and the 
strong hand of central control. 


The passive endurance which marked the conduct of the senate under the 
imperial persecutions seems to bespeak a consciousness of its own guilt 
towards the state, and it compounded for its monopoly of unquestioned 
abuses by bowing to the yoke of a jealous and domineering master. We 
discover in Seneca no reliance on the senate. He never speaks of it as a 
living guardian of the virtues of Roman society. And yet, notwithstanding 
this abandonment of its high prerogative, it still exercised a moral power. Its 
mere title could awaken associations which thrilled from pulse to pulse. It 
was still regarded by the men of ancient name and blood as the true head or 
heart of the empire, rather than the upstart Claudius or Domitius, who might 
wear the purple and wield the sword. To the men of words and phrases the 
emperor was still an accident, — the senate was an eternal fact, — at a time 
when rhetoric might make revolutions, though it could not regenerate 
society. To them it was still the symbol of liberty, at a time when liberty and 
Caesar were regarded as two gladiators sword in hand, pitted against each 
other in mortal combat. This venerable image of its ancient majesty was 
preserved to it by the proscriptions themselves by which it suffered ; for as 
often as a murdered Scribonius or Pompeius was replaced in the chairs of 
office by a Rubellius, a Lollius, or a Vitellius, the principle of its vitality 
was in fact invigorated by the infusion of new plebeian blood. 


As fast indeed as the tyrant’s exigencies required the confiscation of the 
great estates of nobles, and the overthrow of great families, his caprice and 
favour were elevating new men from the inferior orders to succeed to their 
distinctions, and to rival them in their vast possessions. Nero never kept his 
money. All he robbed, all he extorted, was squandered as abruptly as it was 
acquired, and shrewd Roman money-makers were always waiting upon his 
necessities, and sweeping the properties of his victims into their stores for a 


small part of their value in specie. Of the vast sums amassed by the 
freedmen of Claudius and his successors some records have been preserved 
to us ; but the freedmen were a class peculiarly obnoxious to re-mark, and it 
is probable that knights and senators were at the same time, and by similar 
compliances, raising fortunes not less enormous, who have escaped the 
designating finger of history. Though the grinding processes to which the 
colossal properties of the nobles were subjected must on the whole have 
broken down the average amount of their revenues far below the rate at 
which it figured under the republic and the first Caesars, we must not 
suppose that the current set all in one direction, or that the age of Claudius 
and Nero was not also a period of great private accumulations. The wealth 
of individuals and of the upper ranks at Rome generally reached perhaps its 
greatest height at this culminating epoch. 
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Descending, however, from the high places of the Roman world, we find 
beneath them a commonalty suffering also a social revolution, undergoing a 
rapid transition, and presenting the elements of two rival classes, or even 
hostile camps, in the bosom of the city. The clients and retainers of the old 
nobility, whether freed or freeborn, still formed the pith and marrow of the 
commonwealth; still leaning their humble tenements against the great lords’ 
mansions, still respecting them as their patrons and advisers, still attending 
their levees, and waiting for the daily complement of the sportula at their 
doors, they regarded them as the real chiefs of the state, and held them 
equals of Caesar himself. The death or exile of their august protector might 
strike them with surprise and indignation ; but when they looked around 
and counted their numbers, they felt their own insignificance, and quailed 
beneath the blow in silence. They saw that there was growing up beside 
them a vast class of patronless proletaries, the scum of the streets and lanes, 
slaves, freedmen, foreigners, men of base trades and infamous 
employments, or of ruined fortunes, who, having none but Caesar himself 
to depend on, threw the weight of their numbers in his scale, and earned his 
doles and entertainments by lavish caresses, and deeds corresponding to 


their promises. These have been called the lazzaroni of ancient Rome ; in 
idleness, indeed, and mendicancy they deserve the title ; but they were the 
paupers of a world-wide empire, and the crumbs on which they fed fell 
from the tables of kings and princes. The wealth of millions of subjects was 
lavished on these mendicant masters. For days together, on the oft-recurring 
occasion of an imperial festival, valuables of all kinds were thrown pell- 
mell among them, rare and costly birds were lavished upon them by 
thousands, provisions of every kind, costly robes, gold and silver, pearls 
and jewels, pictures, slaves and horses, and even tamed wild beasts. At last, 
in the progress of this wild profusion, ships, houses, and estates were 
bestowed by lottery on these waiters upon Caesar’s providence. 


This extravagance was retained without relaxation throughout Nero’s reign ; 
had he paused in it for a moment the days of his power would have been 
few. The rumour that he was about to quit Rome for the East caused 
murmurs of discontent, and forced him to consult the gods, and pretend to 
be deterred by signs of their displeasure from carrying his de-sign into 
effect. When at last, as we shall see, he actually visited Greece, he left 
behind him a confidential minister, to keep the stream of his liberality 
flowing, at whatever cost and by whatever measures of spoliation. Absent 
or present, he flung to these pampered supporters a portion of every 
confiscated fortune ; the emperor and his people hunted together, and the 
division of the prey was made apparently to the satisfaction of both equally. 
Capricious as were the blows he dealt around him, this class alone he took 
care never to offend, and even the charge of firing the city fell lightly on the 
ears of the almost houseless multitude, whose losses at least had been fully 
compensated by plunder. The clients of the condemned nobles were kept 
effectually in check by this hungry crowd, yelling over every carcass with 
the prospect of a feast. Nero, in the height of his tyranny and alarm, had no 
need to increase the number of his praetorians ; the lazzaroni of Rome were 
a bodyguard surrounding him in every public place, and watching the 
entrances and exits at his palace gates. 


Such were the chief distinctions of class at this period among the Roman 
people, the so-called lords of mankind, and beyond them lay the great world 
of the provincials, their subjects. But if these were subjects in name, they 
were now become in fact the true Roman people; they alone retained real 
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freedom of action within the limits of the empire; they were allowed to 
labour, and they enjoyed the bulk at least of the fruits of industry; they 
rarely saw the hateful presence of the emperor, and knew only by report the 
loathsome character of his courtiers and their orgies. And if sometimes the 
thunderbolt might fall among them, it struck only the highest eminences; 
the multitude was safe as it was innocent. The extortion of the proconsul in 
the province was not to be compared in wantonness or severity with the 
reckless pillage of the emperor in the capital, nearer home. The petulance of 
a proconsul’s wife was hardly tolerated abroad, while at home the prince’s 
worst atrocities were stimulated by female cupidity. The taxation of the 
subject, if heavier in some respects than that of the citizen, was at least 
tolerably regular ; the extraordinary demands which Nero made towards the 
rebuilding of Rome were an exception to the routine of fiscal imposts. But, 
above all, the provincials had changed place with their masters in being 
now the armed force of the empire. 


The citizen had almost ceased to wield the sword. Even the praetorians 
were recruited from Italy, not from Rome herself; and among them 
thousands were doubtless foreign born, the offscourings of the provinces, 
who had thrown themselves on the shores of Italy to seek their fortunes in a 
sphere abandoned by the indolence of their masters. The praetorian, like the 
proletary of the city, was highly cherished by the emperor. He had his rights 
and privileges which raised him above every other military conscript. While 
the legionary served at ten asses a day for thirty or forty years, exposed to 
the risks of war, fatigue, and climate, nor regained his liberty and safety till 
age had blanched his hair and stiffened his limbs, the praetorian lived 
quietly at Rome under the lax discipline of a stative camp ; he enjoyed 
double pay, and claimed dismissal after sixteen years’ service. He had his 
regular dole of corn, his occasional largess, his extraordinary donative 
whenever an opportunity had occurred to prove his fidelity. Tiberius, on the 
fall of Sejanus, had given him 1000 asses; Claudius had paid for the purple 
with a sum of 150,000,000 of sesterces; Nero had followed these examples, 


and established them as the rule of the succession; on the overthrow of 
Piso’s conspiracy he had requited his praetorians with 2000 sesterces 
apiece. Thus caressed, the favoured cohorts of the guard became the firmest 
support of the prince, their creature, and under the sway of military 
traditions, from which even they were not exempt, regarded their oath of 
allegiance with strict fidelity. This fidelity, indeed, they considered due to 
the imperator himself rather than to the senate and people, whom they 
equally despised; they were satisfied with the power of making the Caesars, 
and as yet were far from conceiving in their minds the idea of unmaking 
them again. 
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But far different was the case with the legions in the provinces. The 
iegionary was still less Roman than the praetorian. If to a great extent the 
recruits for the frontier camps were still levied from the class which 
possessed the nominal franchise of the city, yet these citizens were 
themselves, for the most part, new-enfranchised provincials; they had 
received Latin or Roman rights as a boon from the emperor, or perhaps 
purchased them for the sake of their fiscal immunities. Romans in blood or 
even Italians the legionaries no longer were. They were supported by ample 
levies of auxiliaries, avowedly of foreign extraction, generally transferred 
from their homes to a camp at a far distant station; Silures and Brigantes to 
the Danube; Tungri and Suevi to the borders of Wales; Iberians to the 
Euphrates; Numidians to the Rhine. Amidst the clang of dissonant 
languages that resounded through the camp the Latin was the least heard 
and understood. 


Yet the word of command was still Roman, and the chief officers were 
Roman also ; the affections of this soldiery, long estranged from the 
emperor and the senate, were attached to the tribune and the legatus ; and 
the murmurs of the nobles at home, which moved the sympathy of their 
kinsmen on the frontier, met a deep response in the devotion of these sons 
of the eagles to their accustomed leaders. The vast distance of the great 
camps of the empire from one another, and the frequent change of their 
officers, together with the motives of jealousy which the emperors 
nourished between them, helped to prevent these legions from joining in a 
common cause when disaffection menaced an outbreak in any particular 
quarter. They made some partial attempts to supplant the praetorians by 
carrying one of their own chiefs to power; but every endeavour of the kind 
had been hitherto baffled by the want of concert among them. More success 
was to attend the efforts in the near future. 


In the year 63 A.D., Nero, we are told, was preparing to visit the East in 
person. Some indeed asserted that his object was only to behold the 
wonders of Egypt, and the interest of the citizens was just then directed 
towards that mysterious region by the discoveries of an exploring party, 
which had recently ascended the Nile nine hundred miles above Syene. 
Others believed that he had no intention of proceeding beyond Greece ; but 
it seems probable that his views were really more extensive, and that he 
contemplated throwing himself into the quarters of the Syrian legions, and 
checking by his presence the ambition of the proconsul, perhaps seizing an 
opportunity to overthrow him. But, whatever Nero’s project may have been, 
it was frustrated, as we have seen, by the occurrence of the fire at Rome. 
The affairs of the next three years have been already related : the 
conspiracies which were concerted against the emperor at home, his 
redoubled efforts to secure the favour of the populace, and his cruel 
precaution of destroying every man of eminence who might become the 
centre of fresh machinations to his prejudice. In the year 66 he at last found 
leisure to execute his scheme of travel, so far, at least, as to visit Greece ; 
where he presented himself at the public spectacles, and gratified his 
passion for dancing and singing before promiscuous assemblages, with still 
less reserve than at home. All the states which held musical contests had 
hastened, even be-fore his arrival, to humour him with the offer of their 
prizes, and Nero had received their envoys with the highest honours, and 
invited them to his table. When one of them begged him to give a specimen 
of his singing, and his skill was rapturously applauded, he declared that the 
Greeks alone had ears, and alone deserved the honour of hearing him. 
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NERO IN GREECE 


Nero remained in Greece to the beginning of the year 68. He was attended 
by courtiers and court-followers of all descriptions, and many, it was 
affirmed, of the chief nobility were invited to accompany him, that he might 
slay them more securely at a distance from the city. However this may be, 
the ministers of his luxury and panders to his vices formed the most 
conspicuous portion of his escort ; for he seems to have prosecuted his 
enormities among the despised Greeks more shamelessly than ever. The 
great ambition of the imperator, now following in the track of Mummius, 
Flamin-inus, Agrippa, and Augustus, was to gain the distinction of a 
Periodonicus, or victor in the whole circle of the games ; for in compliment 
to him, the contests which recurred in successive years at Olympia, Nemea, 
Delphi, and Corinth were all to be enacted during his residence in the 
country. Nor was this the only irregularity admitted. At Olympia he 
demanded a musical contest, such as had never been practised there before ; 
at the isthmus he contended in tragedy and comedy, which also was 
contrary to the local usage. The exertions of Nero were not confined to 
playing, singing, and acting. He presented himself also as a charioteer, nor 
was he ashamed to receive the prize even when he had fallen with car and 
horses to the ground. Wherever he went he challenged the most famous 
artists to contend with him, and extorted every prize from every competitor. 
A Roman consular enacted the part of herald, and proclaimed in the 
astonished ears of Greece, ” Nero the Emperor is Victor, and he crowns the 
People of Rome, and the World which is his own.” 


The flattery of the Greeks deserved substantial acknowledgment, and Nero 
was prepared to make a sacrifice for the purpose. He negotiated an 
exchange of provinces for the senate, resigning the imperial prison-house of 
Sardinia, and receiving in its place the prefecture of Achaia. He then 
proclaimed, in the Forum at Corinth, the freedom and immunity of the 
province, while he awarded to his judges the honour of Roman citizenship, 
together with large presents in money. Another project ascribed to him, 
magnificent and useful in itself, may have had no other object in his mind 
than to render him famous in history ; in almost any other human being we 
should look for some worthier motive for it. This was the cutting of the 


isthmus of Corinth, a measure often before proposed and attempted but 
never achieved. The work was commenced, convicts were condemned to 
labour upon it, and among them the learned stoic Musonius Rufus, removed 
from Gyarus, whither he had been banished as an accomplice in Piso’s 
conspiracy, was seen by another philosopher handling the spade and pick- 
axe. But men of science from Egypt assured the emperor that, if the work 
were effected, the waters of the Corinthian Gulf, being higher than the 
Saronic, would submerge the island of JEg’ma, and after Nero’s departure 
the design was promptly abandoned. The Romans regarded its frustration as 
a judgment perhaps on his unnatural pride. In commencing the work with a 
sacrifice, it had been remarked, as an instance of the hatred he bore the 
senate, that he had prayed simply that it might turn out well for the emperor 
and the people of Rome. 


It is not impossible, however, that there may have been a politic motive in 
this visit to Greece, such as has been suggested for the expedition of Caius 
into Gaul. Fresh disturbances had broken out in Judea ; the cruelties of 
Gessius Florus had excited a sedition, which Cestius Gallus advanced to 
Jerusalem from Antioch to repress. But here he had encountered 
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the people in arms, and had been suddenly overpowered and slain. The 
Jews were elated with success and hopeless of pardon ; it was soon evident 
that the great war which must decide the fate of their country, and with it of 
the Roman Empire in the East, so often threatened, so long delayed, had 
commenced. But Corbulo was almost on the spot ; his legions were mighty, 
his name still mightier ; such forces under such a leader might be trusted to 
do the work of Rome thoroughly in any quarter. Nevertheless the jealousy 
of the wretched prince prevailed over all concern for the interests of his 
country. He trembled at the increase of influence this new war might bring 
to his formidable proconsul. This was the moment he chose for repairing in 
person to the threshold of his province, and summoning the man he feared 
to attend upon him in Greece. At the same time he ordered Vespasian, who 


had already distinguished himself in the British war, but had acquired as yet 
no dangerous pre-eminence, to take command of the forces destined for 
Palestine. Corbulo must have known that he was superseded ; he must have 
felt his summons as a disgrace; he must have apprehended personal danger. 
Yet had he known that every step he took westward was bringing him 
straight to his doom, such was his fidelity as a soldier that he would have 
obeyed without hesitation. No sooner had he arrived at Cenchrese, the port 
of Corinth, than he was met by emissaries from Nero bearing him the order 
to despatch himself. Without murmur, he plunged a sword into his heart, 
exclaiming as he struck the blow, ” Rightly served ! ” [67 a.d.]. 


Nor was the gallant Corbulo the tyrant’s only victim. At the same time he 
summoned two brothers, Rufus and Proculus, of the great Scribonian house, 
who commanded in the two Germanies, to meet him in Greece, under 
pretence of conferring with them on state affairs. The summons was in fact 
a recall, and the pretence which accompanied it could hardly have deceived 
them ; yet they too obeyed with the same alacrity as Corbulo, and fell, 
perhaps not unwittingly, into the same snare. Some specific charges were 
laid against them ; but no opportunity was given them of meeting them, nor 
were they allowed to see the emperor. They killed themselves in despair. 


Although, during his sojourn in Greece, Nero traversed the province in 
every direction, it was observed that he refrained from visiting either 
Athens or Sparta. With respect to the city of Lycurgus it was affirmed 
merely that he kept aloof from it lest the austerity of its usages should prove 
irksome to him ; but he dared not enter the abode of the Erinyes, from dread 
of their vengeance on his crimes. Another account said that he was deterred 
from initiation into the mysteries of Eleusis, which was denied, under direst 
imprecations, to the impious and impure. Of these awful legends of Grecian 
antiquity but a faint and confused echo resounded in Italy. To the Latin or 
the Sabine it little mattered whether the murderer shrank from Athens or 
Eleusis, whether it was the avenging Furies or the pure goddess of the 
mysteries before whom he trembled to appear. Give but freedom to the 
people, they said, to declare what they really think, and who so base as to 
hesitate between Seneca and Nero — Nero, who more than once deserved 
the sack, the serpent, and the ape, the instruments of death for parricide. 
True, Orestes by divine command had slain his mother ; but he at least 


avenged the death of a father — Nero had assisted at the slaughter of 
Claudius ; Orestes spared at least his wife and sister — Nero had murdered 
both ; Orestes had not poisoned a kinsman — Nero had mingled aconite for 
many : above all, Orestes had never sung upon the stage, nor chanted, like 
Nero, the fall of Ilium. This it seems was the crown and climax of his 
crimes, the last and worst of the indignities he heaped on Rome ; this was 
the deed for 
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which the sword of the avenger was most fitly drawn. “For such,” exclaims 
Juvenal, ” forsooth, were the acts, such were the arts of our highborn prince, 
proud to degrade himself on a foreign stage, and earn the paltry chaplets of 
the Grecian games. Let him lay before the image of Domitius the mantle of 
Thyestes, the mask of Antigone or Melanippe ; let him hang his votive lyre 
on the marble statue of Augustus.” 


Beneath this veil of rhetoric lies a truth which it is the province of history to 
remark. The Romans, from age to age, viewed their own times in a very 
different light from that in which they have appeared to posterity. The 
notion of Juvenal that the acting and singing of Nero were in fact his most 
flagrant enormities was felt no doubt, even in his own day, as a wild 
exaggeration ; nevertheless it points to the principle, then still in vigour, of 
the practical religion of antiquity, the principle of faith in its social 
traditions. With cruelty and oppression the Romans were so familiar that 
Nero’s atrocities in this respect, so harrowing to our feelings, made little 
impression upon them ; but his desecration of their national manners, his 
abandonment of the mos majorum, the usage of his ancestors, startled them 
like impiety or sacrilege. They were not aware how far they had really 
drifted from the habits of antiquity, how much of foreign poison they had 
admitted into their veins. Theoretically they still held in sanctimonious 
horror the customs of the stranger ; foreign usages might be innocent, nay, 
laudable, in their own place, but to introduce them into Rome was a 
monstrous sin, a sin, not against the gods in whom they no longer believed, 


but against the nation, in which they believed more intensely perhaps than 
ever. The state or nation was itself gradually assuming in their eyes the 
personality of a distinct divinity, in which all other divinities were absorbed 
; the Hellenism which Nero vaunted was apostasy from the goddess Roma. 


The Greeks on the other hand would regard, we may suppose, with more 
indulgence the caprices of their imperial visitor ; they were accustomed to 
flatter, and in this instance there was some excuse for flattering a humour so 
flattering to themselves. The miserable vices he paraded before them were 
too like their own, at least in their period of corruption, to elicit strong 
moral reprobation. Nevertheless, if we may credit our accounts, he found 
more effectual means of disgusting them. The imperial tyranny was always 
pursued, as by its shadow, by profuse and fatal expenditure. It seemed un- 
able to move without the attendance of a crowd of harpies, ever demanding 
their prey with maw insatiable. Every day required fresh plunder ; every 
day proscriptions and confiscations revealed the prince’s necessities, and if 
these for a moment slackened for want of victims, his hands were laid on 
the monuments of art, on every object on which money could be raised 
throughout the devoted land. The temples as well as the dwellings and the 
forums of Greece were ransacked again for the costliest and most cherished 
treasures, to be sold by auction to the highest bidder, or redeemed at 
exorbitant prices by their unhappy owners. Greece was powerless to resist, 
and her murmurs were drowned in the acclamations of the hired applauders 
; but she 
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felt her wrongs deeply, and the pretended boon of freedom, accompanied by 
a precarious immunity, Was regarded perhaps as an insult rather than a 
favour. Rome at least, it might be hoped, would breathe again during the 
absence of her hateful tormentor. But this, we are assured, was as far from 
her as ever. Her condition had become even more miserable. The emperor 
had given the government of Italy to a freedman named Helius, and this 
minion exercised cruelty and rapine at his own caprice, not even deigning to 
ask the prince’s pleasure beforehand on the executions and confiscations he 
commanded. Yet Helius was not unfaithful to his master’s interests. On the 
first symptoms of danger from discontent in the city or the provinces, for 
such symptoms began at last to threaten, he urged him to hasten back to the 
seat of government, and it was Nero’s obstinacy alone that postponed his 
return for some months. ” You admonish me, you entreat me,” replied the 
infatuated wretch, ” to present myself again at Rome ; nay, but you should 
rather dissuade me from returning, until I have reaped my full harvest of 
laurels.” This harvest was not yet gathered in, and the cries of the keeper of 
the city, already trembling for the fate of the empire, were disregarded, 
while there yet remained a stadium to be trodden, or a chaplet to be won, in 
Greece. At the commencement, however, of the year 68 the aspect of affairs 
had be-come still more serious. Plots for the subversion of the government 
were believed to be rife in the armies of the West. The heads of 
administration at Rome knew not whom of their officers in Gaul or Spain to 
trust. Deep gloom had settled down on the upper classes in the capital ; the 
temper of the populace itself, so long the stay of Nero’s tyranny, was 
uncertain. Helius again urged him to hasten his return. He crossed over to 
Greece to confer with him in person. He repeated his instances with 
increasing fervour. At last, when there seemed no more of fame or booty to 
be wrung from Greece, Nero deigned to take ship, though the season of 


navigation had not.yet commenced, and urged his prow through stormy seas 
to the haven of Puteoli. 


NERO’S RETURN TO ITALY AND TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO ROME 


At Delphi he had consulted the oracle about his future fortunes, and had 
been warned, we are told, against the seventy-third year, a response which 
seemed to the youth of thirty to portend a great length of days, but was 
found in the sequel to have another and a fatal signification. Fortified, 
however, by this delusion, he had returned to Italy with little anxiety, and 
when some of the precious objects that followed in his train were lost by 
shipwreck, he vaunted in the plenitude of his self-assurance that the fishes 
themselves would restore them. After losing and again recovering both 
Britain and Armenia, his confidence in his good fortune had become, it is 
said, unbounded. It was at Naples, he remembered, that he had commenced 
his long course of artistic victories. Now arrived at the height of his glory, 
he determined to celebrate his successes by a triumphal entry into the 
Campanian capital, with a team of milk-white horses. The walls were 
broken down to admit the chariot of the Hieronicus, and the same 
extravagance was repeated when he entered Antium, his native place, and 
the Albanum, his favourite residence, and once more, when he presented 
himself before Rome. He drove in pomp through the city, in the chariot in 
which Augustus had triumphed, with the flutist Diodorus by his side, 
arrayed in a purple robe, and a mantle blazing with golden stars, wearing on 
his head the Olympian coronal, and waving the Pythian in his hand. He was 
preceded by a 
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long train of attendants bearing aloft his other chaplets and the titles of all 
his victories; he was followed by his five thousand augustani, with loud and 
measured acclamations, as the soldiers who shared his glory. The 


procession passed through the Circus, some arches of which were 
demolished to admit it, and thence to the Velabrum and the Forum, skirting 
the base of the Palatine to the Porta Mugionis, the chief ascent to the hill 
and the tem-ple of Apollo on its summit. The sacrifice of victims, the 
flinging of odours, and every other accompaniment of a military triumph, 
were duly observed in this mock solemnity ; the statues of the emperor were 
decked with crowns and lyres ; the citizens hailed their hero with the titles 
of Nero-Apollo and Nero-Hercules, invoking his divine voice, and 
pronouncing all who heard it blessed. The affair was concluded by the 
striking of medals, on which Nero was represented, to the shame and horror 
of all genuine patriots, in the garb of a flute-player. 


DISCONTENT IN THE PEOVINCES 


But the hour of retribution was at hand. Notwithstanding the servile flattery 
of the senate, and the triumphs and supplications it had decreed, Nero felt 
uneasy at the murmurs no longer stifled, and the undissembled gloom 
which now surrounded him in his capital, and withdrew himself from Rome 
to the freer air of Campania. Meanwhile the discontent repressed in the city 
was finding vent in the provinces, and the camps, thronged as they were 
with kinsmen of the mocked and injured senators, were brooding over 
projects of revenge. Among the most distinguished of the officers who at 
this time held commands and enjoyed the confidence of their soldiers, was 
Servius Sulpicius Galba, who for several years had governed the Hither 
Spain. Connected with the first families of Rome, and descended from 
many heroes of the camp and Forum, this man stood high in public regard, 
and in the admiration of the emperors themselves, for his courage, his skill, 
and his austerity. He had deserved well of Caligula for the vigour with 
which, at a critical moment, he drew up the reins of discipline in the 
Rhenish camps ; still better of Claudius for refusing the offer of his own 
soldiers to raise him to empire on Caligula’s death. He had held command 
in Aquitania, and was for two years proconsul of Africa ; he had received 
the triumphal ornaments, and had been admitted to the priestly colleges of 
the Titii, the Quindecemvirs, and the Augustales. Full of years and honours, 
he had retired from public employment through the first half of Nero’s 
principate, till summoned to preside over the Tarraconensis. He exercised 
his powers with vigilance and a harshness which perhaps was salutary, until 
the emperor’s growing jealousy warned him to shroud his reputation under 
the veil of indolence or even neglect, and thus he escaped the fate of 
Corbulo, and lived to avenge it. Galba was in his seventy-third year. In his 
childhood he had been brought, it was reported, with others of the young 
nobility, to salute the aged Augustus ; and the emperor, taking him playfully 
by the cheek, had said, ” And thou too, child, shalt one day taste our 
empire.” Tiberius, it was added, had learned from the diviners the splendid 
destiny that awaited his old age, but had remarked complacently that to 
himself it could not matter. Nero, it seems, whom these prognostications 
touched more nearly, either forgot, or was lulled to false security about 
them. 


Early in the winter of 68, while Nero was still absent in Greece, Galba 
received overtures from C. Julius Vindex, prefect of the Farther Gaul, for 
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a simultaneous rising. Vindex was himself a Gallico-Roman, scion of a 
royal house in Aquitania, adopted into the imperial gens; but while he 
imbibed the pride of a Roman, he retained the impetuous spirit of his 
ancestors ; and the enormities of Nero, aggravated no doubt in his esteem 
by his exactions in Gaul itself, roused his determination to overthrow him 
without a view to personal aggrandisement. The time indeed was yet far 
distant when a foreigner could even conceive the idea of gaining the purple. 
But he fixed his eyes on Galba, as the ablest of the class from which fortune 
could make an emperor, and it was with vexation that he found the old chief 
too cautious to be driven headlong into a revolt, the event of which might 
seem so doubtful. Galba indeed had good reason to hesitate. Nero set a 
price on the head of Vindex, whose designs were speedily revealed to him, 
and though the forces of the Gaulish province were disposed to follow their 
chief, the more powerful legions of lower Germany, under Virginius Rufus, 
were in full march against them. The armies met at Vesontio, and there 
Vindex and Virginius, at a private interview, agreed to conspire together, but 
their troops could come to no such understanding ; the Virginians attacked 
the soldiers of Vindex, and almost cut them to pieces. Vindex thereupon, 
with the haste and levity of his race, threw himself on his sword, and the 
rebellion seemed for a moment to be crushed. 


GALBA IS SALUTED IMPERATOR BY HIS SOLDIERS 


But Galba had become alarmed for his own safety. He had received 
communications from a rebel, all whose acts were well known to the 
government. He had been urged to proclaim himself emperor, and no 
refusal on his part could efface the crime of having been judged worthy of 


such a distinction. Indeed, so at least he pretended, he had already 
intercepted orders from Nero to take his life, and a plot for his assassination 
was oppor-tunely detected among a company of slaves presented him by a 
freedman of the emperor. Thus impelled to provide for his own safety, he 
called his troops together, and setting before them the images of the tyrant’s 
noblest victims, harangued them on the state of public affairs. The soldiers 
saluted him as imperator, but he would only allow himself to be styled 
Legatus of the senate and the people. He proceeded, however, at once to 
prorogue all civil business, and provide for immediate war by raising 
forces, both legionary and auxiliary, from the youth of the province. At the 
same time he convened the notables of the country, to give perhaps a civil 
colour to his military enterprise. The Gallic and Germanic legions, now 
reunited, after the death of Vindex, had offered to raise Virginius to the 
purple ; they conjured him to assume the title of imperator, and inscribed on 
his busts the names of Caesar and Augustus. But he steadily refused the 
honours thrust upon him, erased the obnoxious letters, and at length 
persuaded his admirers to leave the decision of affairs to the authorities at 
home. He entered, however, into communication with Galba, who had now, 
it seems, determined on the attempt, and the news was bruited far and wide 
that Gaul and Spain had revolted, and that the empire had passed 
irrevocably from the monster Nero. 


At once it appeared how many pretenders to power might exist in the 
bosom of the provincial camps. The fatal secret of the empire, that a prince 
might be created elsewhere than at Rome, so long undiscovered, so alien, as 
was supposed, from the sentiments of the age, was revealed in more than 
one quarter. Not in Gaul and Spain only, but in Africa and lower Germany, 
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the legions were ready to make an emperor of their own chief. Clodius 
Macer in the one, Fonteins Capito in the other, were proclaimed by the 
soldiers. At the same time Salvius Otho, Nero’s ancient favourite, who was 
weary of his long oblivion on the shores of the Atlantic, declared himself a 


supporter of Galba, and lent him his own slaves and plate, to swell his 
retinue and increase his resources. The civil wars had again begun. 


Such was the inarch of disaffection, the first anticipations of which had 
been revealed to Helius before the end of 66, and had induced him to urge 
the emperor, first by letter and afterwards in person, to hasten home. Nero, 
as we have seen, could not be persuaded to regard them seriously, or 
postpone to their consideration his paltry gratifications and amusements. 
After his return to Rome he had again quitted it for Naples in March, 68, 
and it was on the 19th of that month, the anniversary of Agrippina’s murder, 
while presiding at a gymnastic exhibition, that he received the news of the 
revolt of Vindex. Still he treated the announcement with contempt, and even 
expressed satisfaction at the prospect of new confiscations. He witnessed 
the contests with unabated interest, and retired from them to a banquet. 
Interrupted by fresh and more alarming despatches, he resented them with 
petulant ill-humour ; for eight days he would neither issue orders nor be 
spoken to on the subject. Finally arrived a manifesto from Vindex himself, 
which moved him to send a message to the senate, requiring it to denounce 
the rebel as a public enemy ; but he excused himself from appearing in 
person, alleging a cold or sore throat, which he must nurse for the 
conservation of his voice. Nothing so much incensed him as Vindex calling 
him Ahenobarbus instead of Nero, and disparaging his skill in singing. ” 
Had they ever heard a better performer ? ” he asked peevishly of all around 
him. He now hurried trembling to Rome; but he was reassured, we are told, 
on the way by noticing a sculpture which represented a Gallic soldier 
dragged headlong by a Roman knight. Accordingly, with his usual levity, 
instead of consulting in full senate, or haranguing on the state of affairs in 
the Forum, he held a hasty conversation with a few only of his nobles, and 
passed the day in explaining to them a new water-organ, on which he 
proposed, he said, ” with Vindex’s good leave,” to perform in public. He 
completed and dedicated a temple to Poppsea : once more he celebrated the 
games of the circus, once more he played and sang, and drove the chariot. 
But it was for the last time. Vin-dex had fallen, but Galba, it was now 
announced, had raised the standard of revolt. The rebel’s property in Rome 
was immediately confiscated, to which he replied by selling under the spear 
the emperor’s estates in Spain. The hour of retribution, long delayed, was 
now swiftly advancing ; courier after courier was dashing through the gates, 


bringing news of the defection of generals and legions. The revolt of 
Virginius was no longer doubtful. At 
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this intelligence the puny tyrant fainted ; coming to himself he tore his 
robes and smote his head, with pusillanimous wailings. To the consolations 
of his nurse he replied, with the cries of an infant, “never was such ill- 
fortune as his ; other Csesars had fallen by the sword, he alone must lose 
the empire still living.” At last he recollected himself sufficiently to 
summon troops from Illyricum for the defence of Italy ; but these, it was 
found, were in correspondence with the enemy. Another resource, which 
served only to show to what straits he was driven, was to land sailors from 
the fleet at Ostia, and form them into a legion. Then he invoked the 
pampered populace to 


arise in his behalf, and dressed up courtesans and dancers as Amazons to 
attend his march ; next moment he exclaimed that he would take ship for 
Alexandria, and there earn subsistence by singing in the streets. Again he 
launched into invectives against the magistrates abroad, threatening to 
recall and disgrace them throughout his dominions ; the provinces he would 
give up to pillage, he would slay every Gaul in the city, he would massacre 
the senate, he would let loose the lions on the populace, he would lay Rome 
in ashes. Finally, the tyrant’s vein exhausted, he proposed in woman’s mood 
to meet the rebels unarmed, trusting in his beauty, his tears, and the 
persuasive tones of his voice, to win them to obedience. 


Meanwhile the excitement among the knights and senators at the prospect 
of deliverance kept pace with the progress of revolt abroad. Portents were 
occurring at their doors. Blood rained on the Alban Mount; the gates of the 


Julian sepulchre burst open of their own ac-cord. The Hundred Days of 
Nero were drawing rapidly to a close. He had landed in Italy about the end 
of February, and now at the beginning of June his cause had already 
become hopeless. Galba, though steadfast in his resolution, had not yet set 
his troops in motion ; nevertheless, Nero was no longer safe in the city. The 
people, at first indifferent, were now clamouring against him; for there was 
a dearth of provisions, and a vessel, just arrived from Alexandria, was 
found, to their disgust, to bear not grain, but fine sand for the wrestlers in 
the amphitheatre. The praetorians had been seduced by their prefect 
Nymphidius, to whom the camp was abandoned by the flight of Tigellinus. 
Nero was left without advisers ; the senators stood aloof ; of Helius, lately 
so powerful and energetic, we hear nothing. Terrified by dreams, stung by 
ridicule or desertion, when his last hope of succour was announced to have 
deceived him the wretched tyrant started from his couch at supper, upset the 
tables, and dashed his choicest vessels to the ground ; then taking poison 
from Locusta and placing it in a golden casket, he crossed from the palace 
to the Servilian gardens, and sent his trustiest freedmen to secure a galley at 
Ostia. He conjured some tribunes and centurions, with a handful of guards, 
to join his flight ; but all refused, and one blunter than the rest exclaimed 
tauntingly, ” Is it then so hard to die ? “ 


A Centurion Officer 
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THE DEATH OF NERO 


At last at midnight, finding that even the sentinels had left their posts, he 
sent or rushed himself to assemble his attendants. Every door was closed ; 
he knocked, but no answer came. Returning to his chamber, he found the 
slaves fled, the furniture pillaged, the case of poison removed. Not a guard, 
not a gladiator, was at hand, to pierce his throat. “I have neither friend nor 
foe,” he exclaimed. He would have thrown himself into the Tiber, but his 
courage failed him. He must have time, he said, and re-pose to collect his 
spirits for suicide, and his freedman Phaon at last offered him his villa in 
the suburbs, four miles from the city. In undress and barefooted, throwing a 
rough cloak over his shoulders, and a kerchief across his face, he glided 
through the doors, mounted a horse, and, attended by Sporus and three 
others, passed the city gates with the dawn of the sum-mer morning. The 
Nomentane road led him beneath the wall of the praetorians, whom he 
might hear uttering curses against him, and pledging vows to Galba ; and 
the early travellers from the country asked him, as they met, ” What news 
of Nero ? ” or remarked to one another, ” These men are pursuing the 
tyrant.” Thunder and lightning, and a shock of earthquake, added horror to 
the moment. Nero’s horse started at a dead body on the roadside, the 
kerchief fell from his face, and a praetorian passing by recognised and 
saluted him. 


At the fourth milestone the party quitted the highway, alighted from their 
horses, and scrambled on foot through a cane-brake, laying their own cloaks 
to tread on, to the rear of the promised villa. Phaon now desired Nero to 
crouch in a sand-pit hard by, while he contrived to open the drain from the 
bathroom, and so admit him unperceived ; but he vowed he would not go 
alive, as he said, underground, and remained trembling beneath the wall. 
Taking water from a puddle in his hand, ” This,” he said, ” is the famous 
Drink of Nero.” At last a hole was made, through which he crept on all 
fours into a narrow chamber of the house, and there threw himself on a 
pallet. The coarse bread that was offered him he could not eat, but 
swallowed a little tepid water. Still he lingered, his companions urging him 
to seek refuge, without delay, from the insults about to be heaped on him. 
He ordered them to dig a grave, and lay down himself to give the measure ; 


he desired them to collect bits of marble to decorate his sepulchre, and 
prepare water to cleanse and wood to burn his corpse, sighing meanwhile, 
and muttering, ” What an artist to perish! “ 


Presently a slave of Phaon’s brought papers from Rome, which Nero 
snatched from him, and read that the senate had proclaimed him an enemy, 
and decreed his death, in the ancient fashion. He asked what that was; and 
was informed that the culprit was stripped, his head placed in a fork, and his 
body smitten with the stick till death. Terrified at this announcement, he 
took two daggers from his bosom, tried their edge one after the other, and 
again laid them down, alleging that the moment was not yet arrived. Then 
he called on Sporus to commence his funeral lamentations ; then he 
implored some of the party to set him the example ; once and again he 
reproached himself with his own timidity. “Fie! Nero, fie!” he muttered in 
Greek, “courage, man ! come, rouse thee ! ” Suddenly was heard the 
trampling of horsemen, sent to seize the culprit alive. Then at last, with a 
verse of Homer hastily ejaculated, “Sound of swift-footed steeds strikes on 
my ears,” he placed a weapon to his breast, and the slave Epaphroditus 
drove it home. 
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The blow was scarcely struck, when the centurion rushed in, and, thrust-ing 
his cloak against the wound, pretended he was come to help him. The dying 
wretch could only murmur, ” Too late,” and, ” Is this your fidelity ? ” and 
expired with a horrid stare on his countenance. He had adjured his 
attendants to burn his body, and not let the foe bear off his head, and this 
was now allowed him ; the corpse was consumed with haste and 
imperfectly, but at least without mutilation. 


Nero perished on the 9th of June, 68 A.D., at the age of thirty years and six 
months, in the fourteenth year of his principate. The child borne him by 
Poppsea had died in infancy, and a subsequent marriage with Statilia 
Messallina had proved unfruitful. The stock of the Julii, refreshed in vain 


by grafts from the Octavii, the Claudii, and the Domitii, had been reduced 
to his single person, and with Nero the adoptive race of the great dictator 
was extinguished. The first of the Caesars had married four times, the 
second thrice, the third twice, the fourth thrice again, the fifth six times, and 
lastly, the sixth thrice also. Of these repeated unions, a large number had 
borne offspring, yet no descendants of them survived. A few had lived to 
old age, many reached maturity, some were cut off by early sickness, the 
end of others was premature and mysterious ; but a large proportion were 
victims of domestic jealousy and politic assassination. 


With Nero we bid farewell to the Caesars, at the same time we bid farewell 
to the state of things which the Caesars created and maintained. We turn 
over a page in Roman history. On the verge of a new epoch we would treat 
with grave respect even the monster with whom the old epoch closes ; we 
may think it well that the corpse even of Nero was unmutilated ; that he was 
buried decently in the Domitian gardens on the Pincian ; that though the 
people evinced a thoughtless triumph at his death, as if it promised them a 
freedom which they could neither use nor understand, some unknown hands 
were found to strew flowers on his sepulchre, and the rival king of Parthia 
adjured the senate to do honour to his memory. 


Undoubtedly the Romans regarded with peculiar feeling the death of the 
last of the Caesars. Nero was cut off in early youth ; he perished in 
obscurity ; he was entombed in a private sepulchre, with no manifestation 
of national concern, such as had thrown a gleam of interest over the least 
regretted of his predecessors. Yet these circumstances would not have 
sufficed to impart a deep mystery to the event, without the predisposition of 
the people to imagine that the dynasty which had ruled them for four 
generations could not suddenly pass away, finally and irrevocably. The idea 
that Nero still survived, and the expectation of his return to power, 
continued long to linger among them. More than one pretender arose to 
claim his empire, and twenty years later a false Nero was protected by the 
Partisans, anong whom he had taken refuge, and only surrendered to the 
repeated and vehement demands of the Roman government. This popular 
anticipation was the foundation, perhaps, of the common persuasion of the 
Christians, that he should revisit the earth in the character of Antichrist ; 
and possibly that Jerusalem itself would be the scene. e 


CHAPTER XXXV. GALBA, OTHO, VITELLIUS, AND THE THREE 
FLAVIANS (68-96 a.d.) 


Galea (Servius Sulpicius Galba), 68-69 a.d. 


The fall of Nero and the accession of Galba form an important epoch in the 
history of the Roman Empire ; for to the misfortune of a form of 
government, on which everything depended on the ruler, his court, and the 
bodyguard and guard of the emperor, a fresh evil was now added, namely 
that the army became accustomed to mutiny, and obtained a decisive 
influence on the choice of the emperor. Certainly Galba did not accept the 
title of emperor, until it was legally assigned to him by a deputation of the 
sen-ate ; but the example of mutiny had been given, the army had in reality, 
and the senate, only in form, decided as to who should occupy the throne, 
and the fate of the empire was from henceforth made more and more 
dependent on the troops and their leaders. 


At first however it appeared fortunate, that after the weak-minded 
libertines, who for some time had been at the head of the states, the 
government should fall into the hands of a veteran warrior who possessed 
the love and confidence of his soldiers, and hated every kind of indulgence 
and ex-cess ; but any advantages which might have arisen from this were 
out-weighed by the great age of the emperor and the weakness consequent 
on it. Galba’s weakness was first perceived when he, who at the time of 
Nero’s death was still in Gaul, had returned to Rome ; he was awaited with 
real eagerness. 


Before the arrival of Galba, Nymphidius, who had accelerated the fall of 
Nero, acted as absolute ruler. He prevented Tigellinus from participating in 
the command of the praetorians, tried in every way to gain over the peo-ple, 
saw the entire senate in his antechamber, and mixed himself up with all the 
dealings of the latter with Galba. It then occurred to him that he might trace 
his descent from Caesar and thereby establish his claim to the throne. But to 
his terror, he heard, from a messenger whom he had sent to Galba, that 
Titus Vinius, one of Galba’s legates, held absolute sway over the emperor, 
that he had named Cornelius Laco prefect of the praetorians, instead of him, 


and that his rule would therefore be at an end as soon as Galba entered 
Rome. He therefore resolved to venture to extremes and to make the 
praetorians proclaim him emperor ; they were turned against him by one of 
his officers, and killed him as soon as he appeared in their cam p. 


As soon as Galba arrived in Rome, he had all the friends of Nymphidius put 
to death. These and a few other executions, added to Galba’s dependence on 
Vinius, prepossessed no one in favour of the new ruler. It was 
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still more unfortunate that he had to refuse the guard sums of money 
promised in his name by Nymphidius, and that on his entry into Rome he 
saw himself obliged to have another troop of soldiers cut down, who had 
gone against him and made violent demands. Galba was determined to 
adopt a new course of government; but in this he overlooked the fact, that 
an utterly corrupt people cannot be transformed at once, or lost morality 
recalled by commands. With exaggerated severity and with a parsimony 
which would have been despicable even in a private individual, he 
attempted to reduce a town accustomed to imperial prodigality to its former 
simplicity, discipline, and order, and thereby not only embittered the 
feelings of all, but also made himself ridiculous. 


He was indolent and enfeebled by age [he was over seventy-two years old] 
and depended on three favourites, who committed all sorts of severities in 
his name and tried to make money by selling privileges and favours. These 
favourites were Vinius, Laco, and Galba’s freedman, Icelus. For this reason, 
from the beginning, eve/thing pointed to a short duration of his rulership, 
and dissatisfaction not only seized hold of the great mass in Rome, who, as 
everywhere, loved pleasure and amusement more than virtue or their 
country, but also of the different armies of the kingdom. A few months after 
his accession the legions rose in upper Germany, and demanded from the 


senate the appointment of a younger and more vigorous emperor. Galba 
tried to stay the storm by immediately naming a young man of good family 
and irreproachable character, Piso Licinianus, as his coregent and successor. 
Unfortunately, when presenting Piso to the troops, he omitted, out of 
economy, to give presents to the soldiers, as had been the custom on such 
occasions since the accession of Claudius ; and in his speech to the 
assembled army he publicly avowed that the troops in Germany had refused 
him obedience. This made the soldiers dissatisfied, and he thereby robbed 
himself of the advantages that Piso’s nomination might otherwise have 
brought him. 


Otho (M. Salvius Otho), 69 a.d. 


Otho, who had gone to Rome with Galba, seized the opportunity of Gal- 
ba’s mistake to place himself on the throne. He had long solicited the favour 
of the soldiers and people, had given away entire estates to individuals, had, 
when Galba dined with him, given money to the emperor’s escort, and 
Galba had overlooked all this, because one of his favourites, Vinius, whose 
daughter Otho wished to marry, had come to a secret understanding with the 
latter. Otho instituted a formal conspiracy, corrupted the soldiers by gifts 
and promises, and had himself proclaimed emperor in a camp of the 
praetorians, a few days after Piso’s appointment. He left the camp at the 
head of the soldiers who had chosen him, entered the town, killed Galba 
and his coregent, and was acknowledged emperor by the people and senate. 
This took place on the 15th of January of the year 69, when Galba had only 
reigned seven months and a few days. 


The new emperor only maintained his rule for three months. All the 
provinces and armies swore allegiance to him after Galba’s death, only the 
legions of the Rhine and Upper Germany denied him obedience. They had 
already rebelled against Galba, and proclaimed the leader of the troops on 
the lower Rhine, Aulus Vitellius, emperor, as they had not been 
recompensed by Galba for the support they had given him against Nero. 
This rival, although other legions declared for him, would not in himself 
have 
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been dangerous to Otho, as he had become so enervated by self-indulgence 
that he was wanting in activity and energy as well as in decision ; but in 
Fabius Valens and Aulus Crccina, he possessed two able generals, who 
placed themselves at the head of the legions in his stead. 


With the rebellious troops they crossed the Alps into upper Italy and fell 
upon Otho, who had hastily collected as many soldiers as possible and led 
them against the enemy. At first the generals of Vitellius were the losers in a 
few small engagements, as mutual jealousy induced them to act separately, 
but as soon as they concentrated themselves they were far superior to their 
adversaries. Otho ought, therefore, to have done everything to delay the 
crisis until the reinforcements which he was expecting from the provinces 
of the Danube had arrived. He nevertheless did the reverse, and throughout 
the entire war showed himself a worthy comrade of Nero. 


He had been the husband of the notorious Poppsea Sabina ; had formerly 
participated with his imperial friend in all kinds of pleasures, and had 
indulged in so much dissipation that he had not only fallen deeply into debt, 
but had also become enervated and incapable of any exertion. This had 
already become apparent in the rebellion against Galba ; for he had lost all 
courage at the moment of action, and would have given the whole thing up 
had not his fellow-conspirators compelled him to persist in his designs. 
Besides he was no general. His troops, which for the greater part consisted 
of praetorians and soldiers of Nero, clung to him with devotion, and were 
eager to fight, but they did not trust their officers and would no longer take 
orders from them. This determined him to bring the fight to a speedy end, 
as he felt that at any moment he might be deserted by his own people. In 
spite of this, as he had not been present in the earlier smaller fights, so now 
he took no personal share in the great battle which was to decide his own 
fate. 


In the vicinity of Cremona, Csecina and Valens fell on Otho’s army. It was 
beaten, suffered considerable loss, and then the greater part went over to the 
enemy. Otho’s cause was, nevertheless, by no means lost ; for the pra3- 
torians adhered steadfastly to him, the legions of the provinces of the 
Danube were already on the march, and the entire East as well as Africa 
was open to him. Only he was too indolent and effeminate to be able to face 
continuous exertions and hardships, and from the example of his beaten 
army he saw how ephemeral the devotion of his soldiers had been. So he 
lost courage, and decided, in spite of the remonstrances and requests of his 
friends, to put an end to his life. He stabbed himself to the heart with a 
firmness rarely found in a voluptuary, and by this action won for himself 
the reputation with posterity of having purchased the peace of his country 
with his own life. 


Historians have therefore praised him above his deserts, and placed words 
in his mouth which stand in opposition to his life and principles. For 
instance, he is reported to have said to his friends and relatives who wished 
to restrain him from suicide : ” Others have gained fame by governing well 
; my fame, on the contrary, is to consist in my giving up the government of 
the empire, rather than ruin it by my ambition.” Those who recall the fact 
that Otho throughout his life lived and acted according to the maxims of a 
Nero, will know how to divest this story of all that gives his death the 
appearance of a grand and noble act ; for although it cannot be denied that 
Otho thereby put an end to the civil war, and died in peace and quietness, 
nevertheless he was not guided by courage or love of country, but by 
indolence and despair. 
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How little the sacrifice of his life cost a Roman at this period, and why 
Otho’s death must be regarded in quite another light from that in which a 
similar deed would be looked upon nowadays, is apparent from the fact that 
some of his soldiers killed themselves at his funeral pile, not from fear of 
the future, but that they might follow the glorious example of their leader. 


VITELLIUS (AULTJS VITELLIUS), 69 A.D. 


After Otho’s death, the Roman senate not only recognised Vitellius as 
emperor, but determined publicly to thank the Germanic army for having 
appointed him. Whilst his generals were fighting for his dominion, Vitellius 
remained in Gaul, and after the victory made no haste to take possession of 
the empire ; he first enjoyed a period of repose at Lyons, and then stopped 


at Cremona and Bologna to hold revels and to see the gladiatorial displays. 
It was only in July (69), three months after Otho’s death, that he entered 
Rome. 


With his accession, all the crimes and prodigalities of the government of a 
Caligula, a Claudius, and a Nero were repeated, although he was wanting 
neither in culture nor in better qualities. He had only attained to 
consideration by his vices, and won over the soldiers in Germany by his 
familiar bearing. A dull, slack, and withal cruel disposition, a greedi-ness 
which amounted to voraciousness, and a prodigality in which he even 
surpassed Nero, were the soul of his existence and government. Only 
thinking of pleasure and idle repose, even on the march to Rome, he 
allowed his army to rob and plunder at will, and permitted all kinds of 
excesses and insubordination. In Rome, freedmen, comedians, and revellers 
were his most cherished companions, and he who knew how to prepare the 
most voluptuous feast, rose in his favour. 


In order to obtain money for his prodigalities, like Caligula and Nero, he 
committed all sorts of inhuman cruelties. For example : he freed himself 
from debt by having his creditors killed, and when one of them, condemned 
to death, sought to obtain favour by making the emperor a legacy, but 
unfortunately gave him a co-heir, Vitellius had the latter as well as the 
former put out of the way, and took the wealth of both. His revelries and 
prodigalities surpassed all realisation. 


By the use of emetics he was enabled to take daily from three to four 
principal meals. Once, for untold gold, he had marvellous dishes prepared 
from 
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the tongues of the rarest birds and other costly delicacies, and at the 
celebration of his entry into Rome he took part in a banquet at his brother’s 
house in which no less than two thousand rare fish and seven thousand birds 
were served up. He gormandised so shamefully that, during the short time 
of his reign, he is said to have squandered no less than nine hundred million 
sesterces, and, as an historian of antiquity asserts, the Roman Empire would 
finally have become too poor to defray the expenses of the emperor’s table. 
Fortunately for the kingdom this did not come to pass ; for Vitellius was 
overthrown by his troops eight months after his accession. 


This second mutiny of the army within the course of a year started in the 
legions who had come from the Danube to help Otho against Vitellius. 
When on the way they heard of Otho’s death, they determined to choose a 
new emperor, and some of them, who shortly before had served under the 
valiant Titus Flavius Vespasian, directed the choice to their former general 
who was then commanding in Syria. Scarcely had the news reached the 
East, when first the governor of Egypt, then Mucianus [Roman governor of 
Syria and general of four legions,] and afterwards Vespasian himself, 
recognised this choice. One after another all the remaining armies declared 
for Vespasian. Valens and Csecina, the principal instruments in the 
elevation of Vitellius, soon detached themselves from the latter, and only 
the soldiers of the Germanic army, to whom Vitellius owed the throne, 
remained true to their emperor. It was therefore no great effort to overthrow 
the indolent libertine. Before Vespasian had embarked his troops, his 
opponent was dethroned and deprived of his life. 


The legions of the Danube under one of their generals, Antonius Primus, 
broke into Italy; at Cremona they beat the troops of Vitellius and then 
marched against the capital, which alone seemed resolved to defend the 


tyrant. Antonius Primus wished to spare the town. Vitellius himself was too 
cowardly to try to offer any powerful resistance, and as by chance a brother 
of Vespasian, Flavius Sabinus, was town prefect of Rome, it was easy to 
negotiate matters. The result was an agreement by which Vitellius agreed to 
abdicate in a very ignominious fashion. Only the soldiers of the emperor 
and all those who had taken part in his universal revels, would hear nothing 
of an abdication of Vitellius, and without further ceremony laid hands on 
Sabinus, to whom a great number of the senate, the knights, and the town- 
guard had already sworn allegiance, on behalf of his brother. Sabinus, with 
a small number of attendants, was obliged to take to flight, and retired to 
the Capitol. His adversaries stormed it, took Sabinus prisoner, killed his 
followers, and intentionally or by chance occasioned a fire, by which the 
temple of the Capitoline Jupiter, the most sacred building in Rome, was 
reduced to ashes, and some of the historical records preserved there were 
destroyed. 


In vain did Vitellius, by earnest entreaty, try to restrain the soldiers from 
murdering Sabinus ; he was killed in a terrible manner, whilst Domitian, 
one of Vespasian’s sons, who had just fled to the Capitol, to the misfortune 
of the empire escaped the wrath of the enemy. The rude soldiers of Vitellius 
conducted themselves on this occasion with the same savagery as the troops 
of Antonius Primus had shown a few weeks before, when after their victory 
they had burned down the town of Cremona and had ill treated its 
inhabitants in the most shocking manner. Vitellius was quite innocent of 
what took place in Rome, for he would gladly have submitted to any terms 
by which he might have saved his life. With this object, immediately after 
the murder of Sabinus, he sent ambassadors to 
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Antonius Primus, and that his representations and requests might make the 
more impression, he sent the vestal virgins with them. 


But Antonius Primus refused any further negotiations, defeated the 
populace and the soldiers of Vitellius in a bloody fight, which took place 
partly before the walls and partly in the streets of the town, and had the 
entire body of the conquered ruthlessly massacred. On this occasion the 
deep moral depravity of the Roman people showed itself in a revolting 
manner. The populace watched the fierce struggle between the two 
barbarian armies as coldly as though the usual gladiatorial displays had 
been taking place before them ; they applauded first one side and then the 
other, fetched those who fled from their victorious enemy out of their hiding 
places, and gave them up to their adversaries to be killed. 


No one was disturbed in his usual pleasures by the fight for the empire ; the 
baths, the taverns, and other public resorts were filled with revellers and 
pleasure seekers, as at any other time, and, as the historian Tacitus affirms, 
Rome presented the hideous spectacle of a town whose inhabitants had 
abandoned themselves at once to all the horrors of civil war and all the 
vices of a decadent nation. Vitellius died as he had livedo Seeing the city 
conquered, he was conveyed in a litter, by a private way at the back of the 
palace, to his wife’s house on Mount Aventine, with intent, if he could lie 
concealed during the day, to fly for refuge to his brother and the cohorts at 
Tarracina. Straightway, from his inherent fickleness, and the natural effects 
of fright, since, as he dreaded everything, whatever course he adopted was 
the least satisfactory, he returned to his palace, and found it empty and 
desolate ; even his meanest slaves having made their escape, or shunning 
the presence of their master. The solitude and silence of the scene alarmed 
him ; he opened the doors of the apartments, and was horror-struck to see 
all void and empty. Exhausted with this agonising state of doubt and 
perplexity, and concealing himself in a wretched hiding place, he was 
dragged forth by Placidus, the tribune of a cohort. With his hands tied 
behind him, and his garment torn, he was conducted, a revolting spectacle, 
through crowds insulting his distress, without a friend to shed a tear over 
his misfortunes. The unseemliness of his end banished all sympathy. 
Whether one of the Germanic soldiers who met him intended for him the 
stroke he made, and if he did, whether from rage or to rescue him the 
quicker from the mockery to which he was exposed ; or whether he aimed 
at the tribune, is uncertain ; he cut off the ear of the tribune, and was 
immediately despatched.1 


Vitellius was pushed along, and with swords pointed at his throat, forced to 
raise his head, and expose his countenance to insults : one while they made 
him look at his statues tumbling to the ground ; frequently to the rostrum, or 
the spot where Galba perished, and lastly they drove him to Gemonise, 
where the body of Flavius Sabinus had been thrown. One expression of his 
was heard, that spoke a spirit not utterly fallen, when to a tribune who had 
insulted him in his misery he observed, that nevertheless he had been his 
emperor. He died soon after [Dec. 21] under repeated wounds. The 
populace, with the same perversity of judgment that had prompted them to 
honour him while living, assailed him with indignities when dead. 


He was born at Luceria. He had completed his fifty-fourth year. He rose to 
the consulship, to pontifical dignities, and a name and rank amongst the 
most eminent citizens, without any personal merit ; but obtained all 


1 Dion relates this incident with a little variation. According to him, the 
German soldier said, “I will give you the best assistance in my power;” and 
thereupon he stabbed Vitellius, and despatched himself. Dio, lib. LXV. 
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from the splendid reputation of his father. The men who conferred the 
imperial dignity upon him did not so much as know him. By impotence and 
sloth he gained the affections of the army, to a degree in which few have 
attained them by worthy means. Frankness and generosity, however, he 
possessed ; qualities which, unless duly regulated, become the occasions of 
ruin. He imagined that friendships could be cemented, not by a uniform 
course of virtue, but by profuse liberality, and therefore earned them rather 
than cultivated them. Doubtless the interest of the commonwealth required 


the fall of Vitellius ; but those who betrayed Vitellius to Vespasian can 
claim no merit for their perfidy, since they had broken faith with Galba. 


The day now verged rapidly towards sunset, and on account of the 
consternation of the magistrates and senators who secreted themselves by 
withdrawing from the city or in the several houses of their clients, the 
senate could not be convened. When all apprehension of hostile violence 
had subsided Domitian came forth to the generals of his party, was 
unanimously saluted with the title of Caesar, and escorted by a numerous 
body of soldiers, armed as they were, to his father’s house. * 


Mucianus, who arrived in Rome the day after the murder of Vitellius, took 
over the government in the name of Vespasian. d Mucianus has been styled 
(by Duruy”) “the Maecenas and the Agrippa of the new Augustus.” In 
subsequent years he was treated almost as an equal by the emperor. He at 
once took active measures to restore order, and he succeeded so well that 
everything was peaceful when Vespasian himself finally entered Rome.« In 
Vespasian, for the first time since the death of Augustus, the Roman Empire 
again received a worthy and able ruler. He was a man who not only, like 
Galba, hated flattery and joined integrity with experience in warfare, but 
whose understanding and force of character were equal to the circumstances 
of the hour.d 


Vespasian (T. Flavius Sabikus Vespasianus), 69-70 a.d. 


Vespasian was declared emperor, by the unanimous consent both of the 
senate and the army, and dignified with all those titles which now followed 
rather the power than the merit of those who were appointed to govern. 
Messengers were despatched to him in Egypt, desiring his return, and 
testifying the utmost desire for his government. But the winter being 
dangerous for sailing, he deferred his voyage to a more convenient season. 
Perhaps, also, the dissensions in other parts of the empire retarded his return 
to Rome ; for Claudius Civilis, in Lower Germany, excited his countrymen 
to revolt, and destroyed the Roman garrisons which were placed in different 
parts of that province. Yet, to give his rebellion an air of justice, he caused 
his army to swear allegiance to Vespasian, until he found himself in a 
condition to throw off the mask. When he thought himself sufficiently 
powerful, he disclaimed all submission to the Roman government, and 


having overcome one or two of the lieutenants of the empire, and being 
joined by such of the Romans as refused obedience to the new emperor, he 
boldly advanced to give Cerealis, Vespasian’s general, battle. In the 
beginning of this engagement he seemed successful, breaking the Roman 
legions, and putting their cavalry to flight. But at length Cerealis, by his 
conduct, turned the fate of the day, and not only routed the enemy, but took 
and destroyed their camp. This engagement, however, was not decisive ; 
several others ensued with doubtful success. An accommodation, at length, 
determined what arms could not effect. Civilis obtained peace for his 
countrymen, and pardon for 
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himself ; for the Roman Empire was, at this time, so torn by its own 
divisions, that the barbarous nations around made incursions with impunity, 
and were sure of obtaining peace, whenever they thought proper to demand 
it. 


During the time of these commotions in Germany, the Sarmatians, a 
barbarous nation to the northeast of the empire, suddenly passed the river 
Ister, and marching into the Roman dominions with celerity and fury, 
destroyed several garrisons, and an army under the command of Fonteius 
Agrippa. However, they were driven back with some slaughter by Rubrius 
Gallus, Vespasian’s lieutenant, into their native forests; where several 
attempts were made to confine them, by garrisons and forts placed along the 
confines of their country. But these hardy nations, having once found their 
way into the empire, never after desisted from invading it at every 
opportunity, till at length they overran and destroyed the glory of Rome. 


Vespasian continued some months at Alexandria in Egypt. & The sober- 
minded Tacitus, most accurate and most trustworthy of Roman historians, 
relates some incidents of this story of Vespasian in Egypt which are worth 
repeating, if for nothing else, to illustrate the gap between the writing of 
sober history in that day and in our own.« 


VESPASIAN PERFORMS MIRACLES AND SEES A VISION, 
ACCORDING TO 


TACITUS 


During the months when Vespasian was waiting at Alexandria for the 
periodical season of the summer winds, and a safe navigation [says 
Tacitus], many miracles occurred, by which the favour of heaven and a sort 
of bias in the powers above towards Vespasian were manifested. One of the 
common people of Alexandria, known to have a disease in his eyes, 
embraced the knees of the emperor, importuning with groans a remedy for 
his blindness. In this he acted in compliance with the admonition of the god 
Serapis, whom that nation, devoted to superstition, honours above all other 
gods ; and he prayed the emperor that he would deign to sprinkle his cheeks 
and the balls of his eyes with the secretion of his mouth. Another, who was 
diseased in the hand, at the instance of the same god, entreated that he 
might be pressed by the foot and sole of Csesar. Vespasian at first ridiculed 
the request, and treated it with contempt ; but when they persisted, at one 
time he dreaded the imputation of weakness, at another he was led to hope 
for success, by the supplications of the men themselves, and the 
encouragements of his flatterers. Lastly, he ordered that the opinion of 
physicians should be taken, as to whether a blindness and lameness of these 
kinds could be got the better of by human power. The physicians stated 
various points — that in the one the power of vision was not wholly 
destroyed, and that it would be restored if the obstacle was removed ; in the 
other, that the joints which had become diseased might be renovated, if a 
healing power were applied ; such peradventure was the pleasure of the 
gods, and the emperor was chosen to perform their will. To sum up all, that 
the glory of accomplishing the cure would be Caesar’s, the ridicule of its 
failure would rest upon the sufferers. Accordingly, under an impression that 
everything was within the power of his fortune, and that after what had 
occurred nothing was incredible, with a cheerful countenance himself, and 
while the multitude that stood by waited the event in all the confidence of 
anticipated success, Vespasian executed what was required of him. 
Immediately the hand was restored to its functions, and the light of day 
shone again to the blind. Persons who were 
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present even now attest the truth of both these transactions, when there is 
nothing to be gained by falsehood. 


After this, Vespasian conceived a deeper desire to visit the sanctuary of 
Serapis, in order to consult the god about affairs of the empire. He ordered 
all persons to be excluded from the temple ; and lo, when he entered, and 
his thoughts were fixed on the deity, he perceived behind him a man of 
principal note among the Egyptians, named Basilides, whom, at that 
moment, he knew to be detained by illness at a distance of several days’ 
journey from Alexandria. Vespasian inquired of the priests whether 
Basilides that day had entered the temple. He asked of others whom he met 
whether he was seen in the city. At length, from messengers whom he 
despatched on horseback, he received certain intelligence, that Basilides 
was at that instant of time eighty miles distant from Alexandria. He then 
concluded that it was a divine vision, and deduced the import of the 
response from the name of Basilides.** 


VESPASIAN RETURNS TO ROME 


Leaving Titus to prosecute the Jewish War, Vespasian set out for Rome. His 
enthusiastic reception there is described by Josephus, who says : ” All men 
that were in Italy showed their respects to him in their minds, before he 
came thither, as if he were already come, as esteem-ing the very expectation 
they had of him to be his real presence on account of the great desires they 
had to see him, and because the good will they bore him was entirely free 
and |f unconstrained ; for it was a desirable thing to the senate, who well 
remembered the calamities they had undergone in the late changes of their 
governors, to receive a governor who was adorned with the gravity of old 
age, and with the highest skill in the actions of war, whose advancement 
would be, as they knew, for nothing else but the preservation of those that 
were to be governed. 


” Moreover, the people had been so harassed by their civil miseries that 
they were still more earnest for his coming immediately, as supposing they 
should then be firmly delivered from their calamities, and believed they 
should then recover their secure tranquillity and prosperity. And for the 
soldiery, they had the principal regard to him, for they were chiefly apprised 
of his great exploits in war ; and since they had experienced the want of 
skill 
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(From a bust in the Vatican) 
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and want of courage in other commanders, they were very desirous to be 
freed from that great shame they had undergone by their means and heartily 
wished to receive such a prince as might be a security and an ornament to 
them ; and as this good will to Vespasian was universal, those that enjoyed 
any remarkable dignities could not have patience enough to stay in Rome, 
but made haste to meet him at a very great distance from it. Nay, indeed, 
none of the rest could endure the delay of seeing him, but did all pour out of 
the city in such crowds, and were so universally possessed with the opinion 
that it was easier and better for them to go out than to stay there, that this 
was the very first time that the city joyfully perceived itself almost empty of 
its citizens ; for those that stayed within were fewer than those that went 
out. But as soon as the news was come that he was hard by, and those that 
had met him at first related with what good humour he received every one 
that came to him, then it was that the whole multitude that had remained in 
the city, with their wives and children, came into the road, and waited for 
him there ; and for those whom he passed by, they made all sorts of 
acclamations on account of the joy they had to see him, and the pleasant- 
ness of his countenance, and styled him their benefactor and saviour, and 
the only person who was worthy to be ruler of the city of Rome. And now 
the city was like a temple, full of garlands and sweet odours ; nor was it 
easy for him to come to the royal palace for the multitude of people that 
stood about him, where yet at last he performed his sacrifices of 
thanksgivings to his household gods, for his safe return to the city. The 
multitude did also betake themselves to feasting ; which feasts and drink- 
offerings they celebrated by their tribes, and their families, and their 
neighbourhoods, and still prayed the gods to grant that Vespasian, his sons, 
and all their posterity, might continue in the Roman government for a very 


long time, and that his dominion might be preserved from all opposition. 
And this was the manner in which Rome so joyfully received Vespasian, 
and thence grew immediately into a state of great prosperity.” | 


TITUS CONTINUES THE JEWISH WAR 


In the meantime, Titus carried on the war against the Jews with vigour.1 
This obstinate and infatuated people had long resolved to resist the Roman 
power, vainly hoping to find protection from heaven. Their own historian 
represents them as arrived at the highest pitch of iniquity, while famines, 
earthquakes, and prodigies all conspired to forewarn their approaching ruin. 
Nor was it sufficient that heaven and earth seemed combined against them; 
they had the most bitter dissensions among themselves, and were split into 
two parties, that robbed and destroyed each other with impunity ; still 
pillaging, and, at the same time, boasting their zeal for the religion of their 
ancestors. 


At the head of one of those parties was an incendiary whose name was 
John. This fanatic affected sovereign power, and filled the whole city of 
Jerusalem, and all the towns around, with tumult and pillage. In a short time 
a new faction arose, headed by one Simon, who, gathering together 
multitudes of robbers and murderers who had fled to the mountains, 
attacked many cities and towns, and reduced all Idumsea into his power. 
Jerusalem, at length, became the theatre in which these two demagogues 
began to 


[* See Volume II, Ch. 14.] 
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exercise their mutual animosity : John was possessed of the temple, while 
Simon was admitted into the city, both equally enraged against each other ; 
while slaughter and devastation followed their pretensions. Thus did a city, 
formerly celebrated for peace and unity, become the seat of tumult and 
confusion. 


It was in this miserable situation that Titus came to sit down before it with 
his conquering army, and began his operations within about six fur-longs of 
the place. It was at the feast of the Passover, when the place was filled with 
an infinite multitude of people, who had come from all parts to celebrate 
that great solemnity, that Titus undertook to besiege it. His presence 
produced a temporary reconciliation between the contending factions within 
; so that they unanimously resolved to oppose the common enemy first, and 
then decide their domestic quarrels at a more convenient season. Their first 
sally, which was made with much fury and resolution, put the Romans into 
great disorder, and obliged them to abandon their camp and fly to the 
mountains. However, rallying immediately after, the Jews were forced back 
into the city ; while Titus, in person, showed surprising instances of valour 
and conduct. 


These advantages over the Romans only renewed in the besieged their 
desires of private vengeance. A tumult ensued in the temple, in which 
several of both parties were slain ; and in this manner, upon every remission 
from without, the factions of John and Simon violently raged against each 
other within, agreeing only in their resolution to defend the city against the 
Romans. 


Jerusalem was strongly fortified by three walls on every side, except where 
it was fenced by deep valleys. Titus began by battering down the outward 
wall, which, after much fatigue and danger, he effected ; all the time 
showing the greatest clemency to the Jews, and offering them repeated 
assurances of pardon. But this infatuated people refused his proffered 
kindness with contempt, and imputed his humanity to his fears. Five days 
after the commencement of the siege Titus broke through the second wall ; 
and though driven back by the besieged, he recovered his ground, and made 
preparations for battering the third wall, which was their last defence. But 
first he sent Josephus, their countryman, into the city, to exhort them to 
yield, who, using all his eloquence to persuade them, was only reviled with 
scoffs and reproaches. The siege was now, therefore, carried on with greater 
vigour than before ; several batteries for engines were raised, which were 
no sooner built than destroyed by the enemy. At length it was resolved in 
council to surround the whole city with a trench, and thus prevent all relief 
and succours from abroad. This, which was quickly executed, seemed no 


way to intimidate the Jews. Though famine, and pestilence, its necessary 
attendant, began now to make the most horrid ravages within the walls, yet 
this desperate people still resolved to hold out. Though obliged to live upon 
the most scanty and unwholesome food, though a bushel of corn was sold 
for six hundred crowns, and the holes and the sewers were ransacked for 
carcasses that had long since grown putrid, yet they were not to be moved. 
The famine raged at last to such an excess, that a woman of distinction in 
the city boiled her own child to eat it ; which horrid account coming to the 
ears of Titus, he declared that he would bury so abominable a crime in the 
ruins of their state. He now, therefore, cut down all the woods within a 
considerable distance of the city, and causing more batteries to be raised, he 
at length battered down the wall, and in five days entered the citadel by 
force. Thus reduced to the very verge of ruin, the remaining Jews still 
deceived 
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themselves with absurd and false expectations, while many false prophets 
deluded the multitude, declaring they should soon have assistance from 
God. The heat of the battle was now, therefore, gathered round the inner 
wall of the temple, while the defendants desperately combated from the top. 
Titus was willing to save this beautiful structure, but a soldier casting a 
brand into some adjacent buildings, the fire communicated to the temple, 
and, notwithstanding the utmost endeavours on both sides, the whole 
edifice was quickly consumed. The sight of the temple in ruins effectually 
served to-damp the ardour of the Jews. They now began to perceive that 
heaven had forsaken them, while their cries and lamentations echoed from 
the adjacent mountains. Even those who were almost expiring lifted up their 
dying eyes to be-wail the loss of their temple, which they valued more than 
life itself. The most resolute, however, still endeavoured to defend the upper 
and stronger part of the city, named Zion ; but Titus, with his battering 
engines, soon made himself entire master of the place. John and Simon 
were taken from the vaults where they had concealed themselves; the 
former was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and the latter reserved 


to grace the conqueror’s triumph. The greatest part of the populace were put 
to the sword, and the city was entirely rased by the plough ; so that, 
according to our Saviour’s prophecy, not one stone remained upon another. 
Thus, after a siege of six months, this noble city was totally destroyed, 
having flourished, under the peculiar protection of heaven, about two 
thousand years. The numbers who perished in this siege, according to 
Josephus, amounted to above a million of souls, and the captives to almost a 
hundred thousand. The temporal state of the Jews ended with their city; 
while the wretched survivors were banished, sold, and dispersed into all 
parts of the world. Upon the taking of Jerusalem, his soldiers would have 
crowned Titus as conqueror, but he modestly refused the honour, alleging 
that he was only an instrument in the hand of heaven, that manifestly 
declared its wrath against the Jews. At Rome, however, all men’s mouths 
were filled with the praises of the conqueror, who had not only shown 
himself an excellent general, but a courageous combatant. & 


Let Josephus describe for us the return of Titus, and the magnificent 
triumph that he celebrated with his father. 


A Roman Empress (After Hope) 


JOSEPHUS DESCRIBES THE RETURN OF TITUS, AND THE 
TRIUMPH 


Titus took the journey he intended into Egypt, and passed over the desert 
very suddenly, and came to Alexandria, and took up a resolution to go to 
Rome by sea. And as he was accompanied by two legions, he sent each of 
them again to the places whence they had before come ; the fifth he sent to 
Mysia; and the fifteenth to Pannonia. As for the leaders of the captives, 
Simon and John, with the other seven hundred men, whom he had 
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selected out of the rest as being eminently tall and handsome of body, he 
gave order that they should be soon carried to Italy, as resolving to produce 
them in his triumph. So when he had had a prosperous voyage to his mind, 
the city of Rome behaved itself in his reception, and their meeting him at a 
distance, as it did in the case of his father. 


But what made the most splendid appearance in Titus’ opinion was when 
his father met him, and received him; but still the multitude of the citizens 
conceived the greatest joy when they saw them all three together,1 as they 
did at this time ; nor were many days overpast when they determined to 
have but one triumph, that should be common to both of them, on account 
of the glorious exploits they had performed, although the senate had 
decreed each of them a separate triumph by himself. So when notice had 
been given beforehand of the day appointed for this pompous solemnity to 
be made, on account of their victories, not one of the immense multitude 
was left in the city, but everybody went out so far as to gain only a station 
where they might stand, and left only such a passage as was necessary for 
those that were to be seen to go along it. 


Now all the soldiery marched out beforehand by companies, and in their 
several ranks, under their several commanders, in the night time, and were 
about the gates, not of the upper palaces, but those near the temple of Isis ; 
for there it was that the emperors had rested the foregoing night. And as 
soon as ever it was day, Vespasian and Titus came out crowned with laurel, 
and clothed in those ancient purple habits which were proper to their family, 
and then went as far as Octavian’s Walks ; for there it was that the senate, 
and the principal rulers, and those that had been recorded as of the 
equestrian order, waited for them. 


Now a tribunal had been erected before the cloisters, and ivory chairs had 
been set upon it, when they came and sat down upon them. Whereupon the 
soldiery made an acclamation of joy to them immediately, and all gave 
them attestations of their valour ; while they were themselves without their 
arms, and only in their silken garments, and crowned with laurel. Then 


Vespasian accepted of these shouts of theirs ; but while they were still 
disposed to go on in such acclamations, he gave them a signal of silence. 
And when everybody entirely held their peace, he stood up, and covering 
the greatest part of his head with his cloak, he put up the accustomed 
solemn prayers ; the like prayers did Titus put up also ; after which prayers 
Vespasian made a short speech to all the people, and then sent away the 
soldiers to a dinner prepared for them by the emperors. Then did he retire to 
that gate which was called the Gate of the Pomp, because pompous shows 
do always go through that gate ; there it was that they tasted some food, and 
when they had put on their triumphal garments, and had offered sacrifices 
to the gods that were placed at the gate, they sent the triumph forward, and 
marched through the theatres, that they might be the more easily seen by the 
multitude. 


It is impossible to describe the multitude of the shows as they deserve, and 
the magnificence of them all ; such indeed as a man could not easily think 
of as performed either by the labour of workmen, or the variety of riches, or 
the rarities of nature. For almost all such curiosities as the most happy men 
ever get by piecemeal were here heaped one upon another, and those both 
admirable and costly in their nature ; and all brought together on that day 
demonstrated the vastness of the dominions of the Romans ; for 


1 Vespasian and his two sons, Titus and Domitian. 
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there was here to be seen a mighty quantity of silver, and gold, and ivory, 
contrived into all sorts of things, and did not appear as carried along in 
pompous show only, but, as a man may say, running along like a river. 
Some parts were composed of the rarest purple hangings, and so carried 
along ; and others accurately represented to the life what was embroidered 
by the arts of the Babylonians. There were also precious stones that were 
transparent, some set in crowns of gold, and some in other ouches, as the 
workmen pleased ; and of these such a vast number were brought, that we 


could not but thence learn how vainly we imagined any of them to be 
rarities. The images of the gods were also carried, being as well wonderful 
for their largeness, as made very artificially, and with great skill of the 
workmen ; nor were any of these images of any other than very costly 
materials ; and many species of animals were brought, every one in their 
own natural ornaments. The men also who brought every one of these 
shows were great multitudes, and adorned with purple garments, all over 
interwoven with gold ; those that were chosen for carrying these pompous 
shows having also about them such magnificent ornaments as were both 
extraordinary and surprising. Besides these, one might see that even the 
great number of captives was not unadorned, while the variety that was in 
their garments, and their fine texture, concealed from the sight the 
deformity of their bodies. 


But what afforded the greatest surprise of all was the structure of the 
pageants that were borne along ; for indeed he that met them could not but 
be afraid that the bearers would not be able firmly enough to support them, 
such was their magnitude ; for many of them were so made that they were 
on three or even four stories, one above another. The magnificence also of 
their structure afforded one both pleasure and surprise ; for upon many of 
them were laid carpets of gold. There was also wrought gold and ivory 
fastened about them all ; and many resemblances of the war, and those in 
several ways, and variety of contrivances, affording a most lively 
portraiture of itself. For there was to be seen a happy country laid waste, 
and entire squadrons of enemies slain ; while some of them ran away, and 
some were carried into captivity ; with walls of great altitude and 
magnitude overthrown, and ruined by machines ; with the strongest 
fortifications taken, and the walls of most populous cities upon the tops of 
hills seized on, and an army pouring itself within the walls ; as also every 
place full of slaughter, and supplications of the enemies, when they were no 
longer able to lift up their hands in way of opposition. Fire also sent upon 
temples was here represented, and houses overthrown and falling upon their 
owners ; rivers also, after they came out of a large and melancholy desert, 
ran down, not into a land cultivated, nor as drink for men or for cattle, but 
through a land still on fire upon every side ; for the Jews related that such a 
thing they had undergone during this war. 


Now the workmanship of these representations was so magnificent and 
lively in the construction of the things, that it exhibited what had been done 
to such as did not see it, as if they had been there really present. On the top 
of every one of these pageants was placed the commander of the city that 
was taken, and the manner wherein he was taken. Moreover, there followed 
those pageants a great number of ships ; and for the other spoils, they were 
carried in great plenty. But for those that were taken in the temple of 
Jerusalem, they made the greatest figure of them all ; that is the golden 
table, of the weight of many talents ; the candlestick also, that was made of 
gold, though its construction were now changed from that which we 
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made use of: for its middle shaft was fixed upon a basis, and the small 
branches were produced out of it to a great length, having the likeness of a 
trident in their position, and had every one a socket made of brass for a 
lamp at the tops of them. These lamps were in number seven, and 
represented the dignity of the number seven among the Jews ; and, the last 
of all the spoils, was carried the Law of the Jews. 


After these spoils passed by a great many men, carrying the images of 
Victory, whose structure was entirely either of ivory, or of gold. After which 
Vespasian marched in the first place, and Titus followed him ; Domitian 
also rode along with them, and made a glorious appearance, and rode on a 
horse that was worthy of admiration. 


The last part of this pompous show was at the tem-ple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, whither when they were come, they stood still ; for it was the 
Romans’ ancient custom to stay till somebody brought the news that the 
general of the enemy was slain. This general was Simon, the son of Giora, 


who had then been led in this triumph among the captives ; a rope had also 
been put upon his head, and he had been drawn into a proper place in the 
Forum, and had withal been tormented by those that drew him along ; and 
the law of the Romans required that malefactors condemned to die should 
be slain there. Accordingly, when it was related that there was an end of 
him, and all the people had set up a shout for joy, they then began to offer 
those sacrifices which they had consecrated, in the prayers used in such 
solemnities ; which when they had finished, they went away to the palace. 


And as for some of the spectators, the emperors entertained them at their 
own feast ; and for all the rest there were noble preparations made for their 
feasting at home ; for this was a festal day to the city of Rome, as celebrated 
for the victory obtained by their army over their enemies, for the end that 
was now put to their civil miseries, and for the commencement of their 
hopes of future prosperity and happiness. 


After these triumphs were over, and after the affairs of the Romans were 
settled on the surest foundations, Vespasian resolved to build a temple to 
Peace, which he finished in so short a time, and in so glorious a manner, as 
was beyond all human expectation and opinion. For he having now by 
providence a vast quantity of wealth, besides what he had formerly gained 
in his other exploits, he had this temple adorned with pictures and statues ; 
for in this temple were collected and deposited all such rarities as men 
aforetime used to wander all over the habitable world to see, when they had 
a desire to see them one after another. He also laid up therein, as ensigns of 
his glory, those golden vessels and instruments that were taken out of the 
Jewish temple. But still he gave order that they should lay up their law, and 
the purple veils of the holy place, in the royal palace itself, and keep them 
there. I 


II 
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THE EMPIRE IN PEACE 


Vespasian, having thus given security and peace to the empire, resolved to 
correct numberless abuses which had grown up under the tyranny of his 
predecessors. To effect this with greater ease, he joined Titus with him in 
the consulship and tribunitial power ; and, in some measure admitted him a 
partner in all the highest offices of the state. He began with restraining the 
licentiousness of the army, and forcing them back to their pristine 
discipline. Some military messengers desiring money to buy shoes, he 
ordered them for the future to perform their journeys barefoot. He was not 
less strict with regard to the senators and the knights. He turned out such as 
were a disgrace to their station, and supplied their places with the most 
worthy men he could find. He abridged the processes that had been carried 
to an unreasonable length in the courts of justice. He took care to rebuild 
such parts of the city as had suffered in the late commotions ; particularly 
the Capitol, which had been lately burned, and which he now restored to 
more than former magnificence. 


The other ruinous cities in the empire also shared his paternal care ; he 
improved such as were declining, adorned others, and built many anew. In 
such acts as these he passed a long reign of clemency and moderation ; so 
that it is said no man suffered by an unjust or a severe decree during his 
administration.6 


The care of rebuilding the Capitol [says Tacitus] he committed to Lucius 
Vestinus, a man of equestrian rank, but in credit and dignity among the first 
men in Rome. The soothsayers, who were convened by him, advised that 
the ruins of the former shrine should be removed to the marshes, and a tem- 
ple raised on the old foundation ; for the gods would not permit a change of 
the ancient form. On the eleventh day before the calends of July, the sky 
being remarkably serene, the whole space devoted to the sacred structure 
was encompassed with chaplets and garlands. Such of the soldiers as had 
names of auspicious import entered within the enclosure, with branches 
from trees emblematical of good fortune. Then the vestal virgins in 
procession, with a band of boys and girls whose parents, male and female, 
were still living, sprinkled the whole place with water drawn from living 
fountains and rivers. Helvidius Priscus, the praetor, preceded by Plautius 


iElianus, the pontiff, after purifying the area by sacrificing a swine, a sheep, 
and a bull, and replacing the entrails upon the turf, invoked Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva, and the tutelar deities of the empire, praying that they would 
prosper the undertaking, and, with divine power, carry to perfection a work 
begun by the piety of man ; and then Helvidius laid his hand upon the 
wreaths that bound the foundation stone and were twined about the cords. 
At the same time, the magistrates, the priests, the senators, the knights, and 
a number of citizens, with simultaneous efforts, prompted by zeal and 
exultation, haled the ponderous stone along. Contributions of gold and 
silver, and pieces of other metals, the first that were taken from the mines, 
that had never been melted in the furnace, but in their native state, were 
thrown upon the foundations on all hands. The soothsayers enjoined that 
neither stone nor gold which had been applied to other uses should profane 
the building. Additional height was given to the edifice ; this was the only 
variation conceded by religion ; and in point of magnificence it was 
considered to be inferior to the former temple.* 


Vespasian also began the construction of the great amphitheatre which, 
under the name of the Colosseum, became the wonder of subsequent 
genera- 
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tions, and which is still sufficiently preserved to excite the admiration of 
every tourist. But this gigantic structure — seating about eighty-five 
thousand people — was not completed until the reign of Vespasian’s 
successor, Titus. 


BANISHMENT AND DEATH OF HELVIDITTS 


In his conduct of both private and public affairs, Vespasian appears to have 
acted with temperate judgment. « There are, however, two transactions 
which, it must be acknowledged, have left a stain upon his memory. The 
first was the death of Helvidius Priscus ; the other, the heartless treatment of 
Epponina, wife of Sabinus. Helvidius, excellent man, fell a sacrifice to his 
enemies, and, perhaps, to his own intemperate conduct. Initiated early in the 
doctrines of the stoic school, and confirmed in the pride of virtue by the 
example of Psetus Thrasea, his father-in-law, he saw the arts by which Ves- 


The Colosseum 


pasian, notwithstanding the rigour of his nature, courted popularity; and did 
not scruple to say that liberty was more in danger from the artifices of the 
new family, than from the vices of former emperors. In the senate he spoke 
his mind with unbounded freedom. 


Vespasian bore his opposition to the measures of government with patience 
and silent dignity. He knew the virtues of the man, and retained a due 
esteem for the memory of Thrasea. Willing, on that account, to live on 
terms with Helvidius, he advised him to be, for the future, a silent senator. 
The pride of a stoic spurned at the advice. Passive obedience was so 
repugnant to his principles that he stood more firm in opposition. Mucianus 
and Eprius Marcellus, who were the favourite ministers of the emperor, 
were his enemies ; and it is probable that, by their advice, Vespasian was at 
length induced to let the proceedings of the senate take their course. 
Helvidius was arraigned by the fathers, and ordered into custody. He was 
soon after banished, and, in consequence of an order despatched from 
Rome, put to death. It is said that Vespasian relented, and sent a special 
messenger to respite execution ; but the blow was struck. Helvidius was, 
beyond all question, a determined republican. His own imprudence 
provoked his fate ; and this, perhaps, is what Tacitus had in contemplation 
when he places the moderation of Agricola in contrast to the 
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violent spirit of others, who rush on certain destruction, without being by 
their death of service to the public. 


The case of Epponina was an instance of extreme rigour, or rather cruelty. 
She was the wife of Julius Sabinus, a leading chief among the Lingones. 


This man, Tacitus has told us, had the vanity to derive his pedigree from 
Julius Csesar, who, he said, during his wars in Gaul, was struck with the 
beauty of his grandmother, and alleviated the toils of the campaign in her 
embraces. Ambitious, bold, and enterprising, he kindled the flame of 
rebellion among his countrymen, and, having resolved to shake off the 
Roman yoke, marched at the head of a numerous army into the territory of 
the Sequani, a people in alliance with Rome. This was 69 A.D. He hazarded 
a battle, and was defeated with great slaughter. His rash-levied numbers 
were either cut to pieces or put to flight. He himself escaped the general 
carnage. He fled for shelter to an obscure cottage ; and, in order to 
propagate a report that he destroyed himself, set fire to his lurking-place. 


SABINUS AND EPPONINA 


By what artful stratagems he was able to conceal himself in caves and dens, 
and, by the assistance of the faithful Epponina, to prolong his life for nine 
years afterwards, cannot now be known from Tacitus. The account which 
the great historian promised has perished with the narrative of Vespasian’s 
reign. Plutarch relates the story as a proof of conjugal fidelity. From that 
writer the following particulars may be gleaned : Two faithful freedmen 
attended Sabinus to his cavern ; one of them, Martialis by name, returned to 
Epponina with a feigned account of her husband’s death. His body, she was 
made to believe, was consumed in the flames. In the vehemence of her grief 
she gave credit to the story. In a few days she received intelligence by the 
Same messenger that her husband was safe in his lurking-place. She 
continued during the rest of the day to act all the exteriors of grief, with joy 
at her heart, but suppressed with care. In the dead of night she visited 
Sabinus. Before the dawn of day she returned to her own house, and, for the 
space of seven months, repeated her clandestine visits, supplying her 
husband’s wants, and softening all his cares. At the end of that time she 
conceived hopes of obtaining a free pardon ; and having disguised her 
husband in such a manner as to render a detection impossible, she 
accompanied him on a long and painful journey to Rome. Finding there that 
she had been deceived with visionary schemes, she marched back with 
Sabinus, and lived with him in his den for nine years longer. 


In the year 79 A.D. they were both discovered, and in chains conveyed to 
Rome. Vespasian forgot his usual clemency. Sabinus was condemned, and 
hurried to execution. Epponina was determined not to survive her husband. 
She changed her supplicating tone, and, with a spirit unconquered even in 
ruin, addressed Vespasian : ” Death,” she said, ” has no terror for me. I have 
lived happier under ground, than you upon your throne. Bid your assassins 
strike their blow ; with joy I leave a world in which you can play the 
tyrant.” 


She was ordered for execution. Plutarch concludes with saying that during 
Vespasian’s reign there was nothing to match the horror of this atrocious 
deed ; for which the vengeance of the gods fell upon Vespasian, and, in a 
short time after, wrought the extirpation of his whole family. 3 
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These, however, would seem to have been altogether exceptional instances 
of cruelty. Anecdotes illustrating the opposite character are not wanting. 
Thus : He caused the daughter of Vitellius, his avowed enemy, to be 
married into a noble family ; and he himself provided her a suitable fortune. 
One of Nero’s servants coming to entreat pardon for having once rudely 
thrust him out of the palace, and insulting him when in office, Vespasian 
only took his revenge by serving him just in the same manner. When any 
plots or conspiracies were formed against him, he disdained to punish the 
guilty, say-ing that they deserved rather his contempt for their ignorance 
than his resentment, as they seemed to envy him a dignity of which he daily 
experienced the uneasiness. When he was seriously advised to beware of 
Mettius Pomposianus, against whom there was strong cause of suspicion, 
he raised him to the dignity of consul, adding that the time would come 
when he must be sensible of so great a benefit. 


His liberality in the encouragement of arts and learning was not less than 
his clemency. He settled a constant salary of a hundred thousand sesterces 
upon the teachers of rhetoric. He was particularly favourable to Josephus, 
the Jewish historian. Quintilian, the orator, and Pliny, the naturalist, 
flourished in his reign, and were highly esteemed by him. He was no less an 
encourager of all other excellencies in art, and invited the greatest masters 
and artificers from all parts of the world, making them considerable 
presents as he found occasion. 


Yet all his numerous acts of generosity and magnificence could not preserve 
his character from the imputation of rapacity and avarice. He revived many 
obsolete methods of taxation, and even bought and sold commodities 
himself, in order to increase his fortune. He is charged with advancing the 
most avaricious governors to the provinces, in order to share their plunder 
on their return to Rome. He descended to some very unusual and 


dishonourable imposts. But the avarice of princes is generally a virtue when 
their own expenses are but few. The exchequer, when Vespasian came to the 
throne, was so much exhausted that he informed the senate that it would 
require a supply of 40,000,000,000, sesterces [£300,000,000 or 
$1,500,000,000] to re-establish the commonwealth. This necessity must 
naturally produce more numerous and heavy taxations than the empire had 
hitherto experienced ; but while the provinces were thus obliged to 
contribute to the support of his power, he took every precaution to provide 
for their safety, so that we find but two insurrections in his reign. 


In the fourth year of his reign Antiochus, king of Commagene, holding a 
private correspondence with the Parthians, the declared enemies of Rome, 
was taken prisoner in Cilicia, by Psetus the governor, and sent bound to 
Rome. But Vespasian generously prevented all ill-treatment towards him, 
by giving him a residence at Lacedsemon and allowing him a revenue 
suitable to his dignity. 


About the same time also, the Alani, a barbarous people, who lived along 
the river Tana’is, abandoned their barren wilds and invaded the kingdom of 
Media. From thence passing like a torrent into Armenia, after great ravages, 
they overthrew Tiridates, the king of that country, with prodigious slaughter. 
Titus was at length sent to chastise their insolence, and relieve a king that 
was in alliance with Rome. However, the barbarians retired at the approach 
of the Roman army, laden with plunder, being in some measure compelled 
to wait a more favourable opportunity of renewing their irruptions. 
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But these incursions were as a transient storm, the effects of which were 
soon repaired by the emperor’s moderation and assiduity. We are told that 
he new-formed and established a thousand nations, which had scarcely 
before amounted to two hundred. No provinces in the empire lay out of his 
view and protection. He had, during his whole reign, a particular regard to 
Britain ; his generals, Petilius Cerealis and Julius Frontinus, brought the 


greatest part of the island into subjection (70 a.d.), and Agricola, who 
succeeded soon after (78 A.D.), completed what they had begun. 


Such long and uninterrupted success no way increased this emperor’s 
vanity. He ever seemed averse to those swelling titles which the senate and 
people were constantly offering him. When the king of Parthia, in one of his 
letters, styled himself king of kings, Vespasian in his answer only called 
himself simply Flavius Vespasian. He was so far from attempting to hide 
the meanness of his original that he frequently mentioned it in company ; 
and when some flatterers were for deriving his pedigree from Hercules, he 
despised and derided the meanness of their adulation. In this manner hav- 
ing reigned ten years, loved by his subjects and deserving their affection, he 
was surprised with an indisposition at Campania. Removing from thence to 
the city, and afterwards to a country-seat near Rome, he was there taken 
with a flux, which brought him to the last extremity. However, perceiving 
his end approaching, and as he was just going to expire, he cried out that an 
emperor ought to die standing ; wherefore, raising himself upon his feet, he 
expired in the hands of those that sustained him. (79 A.D.) 


” He was a man,” says Pliny, 9 ” in whom power made no alteration, except 
in giving him the opportunity of doing good equal to his will.” He was the 
second Roman emperor that died an unquestionably natural death ; and he 
was peaceably succeeded by Titus his son. b 


A CLASSICAL ESTIMATE OF VESPASIAN 


The only thing deservedly blamable in Vespasian’s character [says 
Suetonius] was his love of money. For not satisfied with reviving the 
imposts which had been dropped under Galba, he imposed new taxes 
burdensome to the subjects, augmented the tribute of the provinces, and 
doubled that of some. He likewise openly practised a sort of traffic which 
would have been scandalous even in a person below the dignity of an 
emperor, buying great quantities of goods, for the purpose of retailing them 
again to advantage. Nay, he made no scruple of selling the great offices of 
state to the candidates, and pardons likewise to persons under prosecution, 
as well the innocent as the guilty. It is believed that he advanced all the 
most rapacious amongst the procurators to higher offices, with the view of 
squeezing them after they had acquired great riches. He was commonly 
said, “to have made use of them as sponges,” because he did, as one may 
Say, wet them when dry and squeeze them when wet. Some say that he was 
naturally extremely covetous, and that he was upbraided with it by an old 
herdsman of his, who, upon the emperor’s refusing to enfranchise him 
gratis, which at his advancement he humbly petitioned for, cried out that the 
fox changed his hair, but not his nature. There are some, on the other hand, 
of opinion that he was urged to his rapacious proceedings by necessity, and 
the extreme poverty of the treasury and exchequer, of which he publicly 
took notice in the beginning of his reign ; declaring that no less than forty 
thousand millions of sesterces was necessary for the support of the 
government. 
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This is the more likely to be true of him, because he applied to the best 
purposes what he procured by bad means. 


His liberality to all ranks of people was particularly eminent. He made up to 
several senators the estate required by law to qualify them for that dignity, 


relieving likewise such men of consular rank as were poor, with a yearly 
allowance of five hundred thousand sesterces ; and rebuilt, in a better 
manner than before, several cities in different parts of the empire, which 
had been much damaged by earthquakes or fires. 


He was a great encourager of learning and learned men. He first appointed 
the Latin and Greek professors of rhetoric the yearly stipend of a hundred 
thousand sesterces each out of the exchequer. He was likewise 
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extremely generous to such as excelled in poetr}-, or even the mechanic 
arts, and particularly to one that brushed up the picture of Venus at Cos, and 
another who repaired the Colossus. A mechanic offering to convey some 
huge pillars into the capital at a small expense, he rewarded him very 
handsomely for his invention, but would not accept of his service, saying, ” 
You must allow me to take care of the poor people.” 


In the games celebrated at the revival of the stage in Marcellus’ theatre, he 
restored the old musical entertainments. He gave Apollinaris the tragedian 
fou’ hundred thousand sesterces ; Terpnus and Diodorus the harpers two 
hundred thousand ; to some a hundred thousand ; and the least he gave to 
any of the performers was forty thousand, besides many golden crowns. He 
had company constantly at his table, and entertained them in a plentiful 
manner, on purpose to help the shambles. As in the Saturnalia he made 
presents to the men at his table to carry away with them ; so did he to the 
women upon the calends of March ; notwithstanding which he could not 
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wipe off the infamy of his former covetousness. The Alexandrians called 
him constantly Cybiosactes ; a name which had been given to one of their 
kings who was sordidly covetous. Nay, at his funeral, Favo the archmimic, 
representing his person, and imitating, as usual, his behaviour both in 
speech and gesture, asked aloud of the procurators, how much his funeral 
pomp would cost. And being answered ” ten millions of sesterces,” he cried 
out, that give him but a hundred thousand sesterces, and they might throw 
his body into the Tiber, if they would. 


Personality of Vespasian 


He was broad set, strong limbed, and had the countenance of a person who 
was straining. On this account, one of the buffoons at court, upon the 
emperor’s desiring him ” to say something merry upon him,” facetiously 
answered, “I will, when you have done easing yourself.” 


His method of life was commonly this : After he came to be emperor, he 
used to rise very early, often before daybreak. Having read over his letters, 
and the breviaries of all the offices about court, he ordered his friends to be 
admitted ; and whilst they were paying him their compliments, he would 
put on his shoes and dress himself. Then, after the despatch of such 
business as was brought before him, he rode out in his chaise or chair ; and, 
upon his return, laid himself down upon his couch to sleep, accompanied by 
some of his concubines, of whom he had taken a great number into his 
service upon the death of Csenis. After rising from his couch, he entered the 
bath, and then went to supper. They say he never was more easy or obliging 
than at that time ; and therefore those about him always seized that 
opportunity, when they had any favour to request of him. 


He chiefly affected wit upon his own shameful means of raising money, to 
wipe off the odium by means of a little jocularity. One of his ministers, who 
was much in his favour, requesting of him a stewardship for some person, 
under pretence of being his brother ; he put off the affair, but sent for the 
person who was the candidate, and having squeezed out of him as much 
money as he had agreed to give his solicitor, he appointed him immediately 
to the place. The minister soon after renewing his application, “You must,” 
said he, ” make a brother of somebody else ; for he whom you took for 
yours is really mine.” Once upon a journey suspecting that his mule driver 
had alighted to shoe his mules, only to give time and opportunity to one that 
had a lawsuit depending to speak to him, he asked him how much he had 
for shoeing, and would have a share of the profit. Some deputies having 
come to acquaint him that a large statue, which would cost a vast sum, was 
ordered to be erected for him at the public charge, he bade them erect it 
immediately, showing them his hand hollowed, and saying there was a base 
ready for it.1 


Even when Vespasian was under the apprehensions and danger of death, he 
would not forbear his jests. For when, amongst other prodigies, the 
mausoleum of the Caesars flew open on a sudden, and a blazing star 
appeared in the heavens, one of the prodigies, he said, concerned Julia 
Calvina, who was of the family of Augustus ; and the other, the king of the 
Parthians, who wore his hair long. And when his distemper first seized him, 
” I suppose,” said he, “I am going to be a god.” 


\} All the gossip about the avarice of Vespasian seems to have resulted (1) 
from his increased taxation, and (2) from his economy. Such examples of 
humour as those here given were distorted into proofs of avarice. ] 
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Titus, who had the same cognomen with his father, was [says Suetonius] the 
darling and delight of mankind, (so much did he possess of happy 
endowments, to conciliate the favour of all ; and what is extremely difficult 
indeed, after he came to be emperor ; for before that period, even during the 
reign of his father, he lay under the displeasure and censure of the public). 
He was born upon the third of the calends of January, in the year 
remarkable for the death of Caligula, near the Septizonium, in a mean 
house, and a small dark chamber. 


He was educated at court with Britannicus, instructed in the same parts of 
literature, and under the same masters with him. During this time, they say, 
that a physiognomist, being brought by Narcissus, the freedman of 
Claudius, to inspect Britannicus, positively affirmed that he would never 
come to be emperor, but that Titus, who stood by, would. They were so 
familiar, that Titus being next him at table, is thought to have tasted of the 
fatal potion which put an end to Britannicus’ life, and to have contracted 
from it a distemper which remained with him a long time. The 
remembrance of all these circumstances being fresh in his mind, he erected 


a golden statue of him in the palace, dedicated to him another on horseback, 
of ivory, and attended it in the Circensian procession. 


He was, when a boy, remarkable for fine accomplishments both of body and 
mind ; and as he advanced in years, they became still more conspicuous. He 
had a graceful person, combining an equal mixture of majesty and 
Sweetness ; was very strong, though not tall, and somewhat big-bellied. He 
was endowed with an excellent memory, and a capacity for all the arts of 
peace and war ; was a perfect master in the use of arms, and in riding the 
great horse ; very ready in the Latin and Greek tongues, as well in verse as 
prose ; and such was the facility he possessed in both, that he would 
harangue and versify extempore. Nor was he unacquainted with music, but 
would both sing and play upon the harp very finely, and with judgment. I 
have likewise been informed by many, that he was remarkably quick in the 
writing of shorthand, would in merriment and jest engage with his 
secretaries in the imitation of any hands he saw, and often say, ” that he was 
admirably qualified for forgery.” 


Upon the expiration of his qusestorship, he was made commander of a 
legion, and took the two strong cities of Tarichea and Gamala in Judea ; and 
in a battle having his horse slain under him, he mounted another, whose 
rider he was engaged with, and killed. 


Soon after, when Galba came to be emperor, he was despatched away to 
congratulate him upon the occasion, and turned the eyes of all people upon 
him, wherever he came, it being the general opinion amongst them, that the 
emperor had sent for him with a design to adopt him for his son. But 
finding all things again in confusion, he turned back upon the road ; and 
going to consult the oracle of Venus at Paphos about his voyage, he 
received assurances of obtaining the empire for himself. In this prediction 
he was soon after confirmed ; and being left to finish the reduction of Judea, 
in the last assault upon Jerusalem, he slew seven of the men that defended 
it, with just so many arrows, and took it upon his daughter’s birthday. Upon 
this occasion, the soldiers expressed so much joy and fondness for him, 
that, in their congratulation of him, they unanimously saluted him by the 
title of emperor; and, upon his quitting the province soon after, would needs 


have detained him, earnestly begging of him, and that not without threats, 
“either 
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a suspicion of his being engaged in a design to rebel against his father, and 
claim for himself the government of the East; and the suspicion increased, 
when, on his way to Alexandria, he wore a diadem at the consecration of 
the ox Apis at Memphis ; which though he did only in compliance with an 
ancient religious usage of the country, yet there were some who put a bad 
construction upon it. Making therefore what haste he could into Italy, he 
arrived first at Rhegium, and sailing thence in a merchant ship to Puteoli, 
went to Rome with all possible expedition. Presenting himself unexpectedly 
to his 


father, he said, by way of reflection upon the rashness of the reports raised 
against him, “I am come, father, I am come.” 


From that time he constantly acted as partner with his father in the 
government, and in-deed as guardian of it. He triumphed with his father, 
bore jointly with him the office of censor; and was, besides, his colleague 
not only in the tribunitian authority, but seven consulships. Taking upon 
himself the care and inspection of all offices, he dictated letters, wrote 
proclamations in his father’s name, and pronounced his speeches in the 
senate, in room of the qusestor. He likewise took upon him the command of 
the guard, which before that time had never been held by any but a Roman 
knight, and behaved with great haughtiness and violence, taking off without 
scruple or delay all those of whom he was most jealous, after he had 
secretly engaged people to disperse themselves in the theatres and camp, 
and demand them as it were by general consent to be delivered up to 
punishment. Amongst these he invited to supper A. Csecina, a man of 
consular rank, whom he ordered to be stabbed at his departure, immediately 
after he had got out of the room. To this act he was provoked by an 
imminent danger ; for he had discovered a writing under the hand of 
Csecina, containing an account of a plot carried on amongst the soldiery. By 


this means, though he provided indeed for the future security of his family, 
yet for the present he so much incurred the hatred of the people, that 
scarcely ever anyone came to the empire with a more odious character, or 
was more universally disliked. 


Titus (From a bust in the Vatican) 
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Besides his cruelty, he lay under the suspicion of luxury, because he would 
continue his revels until midnight with the most riotous of his acquaintance. 
Nor was he less suspected of excessive lewdness, because of the swarms of 
favourites and eunuchs about him, and his well-known intrigue with Queen 
Berenice, to whom he was likewise reported to have promised marriage. He 
was supposed, besides, to be of a rapacious disposition ; for it is certain, 
that, in causes which came before his father, he used to offer his interest to 
sale, and take bribes. In short, people openly declared an unfavourable 
opinion of him, and said he would prove another Nero. This prejudice 
however turned out in the end to his advantage, and enhanced his praises 
not a little, because he was found to possess no vicious propensities, but on 
the contrary the noblest virtues. His entertainments were pleasant rather 
than extravagant ; and he chose such a set of friends, as the following 
princes acquiesced in as necessary for them and the government. He sent 
away Berenice from the city immediately, much against both their 
inclinations. Some of his old favourites, though such adepts in dancing that 
they bore an uncontrollable sway upon the stage, he was so far from 
treating with any extraordinary kindness, that he would not so much as see 
them in any public assembly of the people. He violated no private property ; 
and if ever man refrained from injustice, he did ; nay he would not accept of 
the allowable and customary contributions. Yet he was inferior to none of 
the princes before him, in point of generosity. Having opened his 
amphitheatre, and built some warm baths close by it with great expedition, 


he entertained the people with a most magnificent public diversion. He 
likewise exhibited a naval fight in the old naumachia, besides a combat of 
gladiators ; and in one day brought into the theatre five thousand wild 
beasts of all kinds. 


He was by nature extremely benevolent. For whereas the emperors after 
Tiberius, according to the example he had set them, would not admit the 
grants made by former princes to be valid, unless they received their own 
sanction, he confirmed them all by one general proclamation, without 
waiting until he should be addressed upon the subject. Of all who expressed 
a desire of any favour, it was his constant practice to send none away 
without hopes. And when his ministers insinuated to him, as if he promised 
more than he could perform, he replied, “Nobody ought to go away sad 
from an audience of his prince.” Once at supper, reflecting that he had done 
nothing for any that day, he broke out into that memorable and justly 
admired saying, ” Friends, I have lost a day.” 


He treated in particular the whole body of the people upon all occasions 
with so much complaisance, that, upon promising them an entertainment of 
gladiators, he declared, ” He should manage it, not according to his own 
fancy, but that of the spectators,” and did accordingly. He denied them 
nothing, and very frankly encouraged them to ask what they pleased. Being 
a favourer of the gladiators called Thraces, he would, as such, frequently 
indulge a freedom with the people both in his words and gestures, but 
always with the least violation either of his imperial dignity or justice. To 
omit no occasion of acquiring popularity, he would let the common people 
be admitted into his bath, even when he made use of it himself. There 
happened in his reign some dreadful accidents, as an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius in Campania, and a fire in Rome which continued during three 
days and three nights, besides a plague, such as was scarcely ever known 
before. Amidst these dismal calamities, he not only discovered all the 
concern that might be expected from a prince, but a paternal affection for 
his people; one while comforting them by his proclamations, and another 
while 
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assisting them as much as was in his power. He chose by lot, from amongst 
the men of consular rank, commissioners for the relief of Campania. 


The estates of those who had perished by the eruption of Vesuvius, and who 
had left no heirs, he applied to the repair of such cities as had been damaged 
by that accident. In respect of the public buildings destroyed in the fire of 
the city, he declared that nobody should be a loser by them but himself. 
Accordingly, he applied all the ornaments of his palaces to the decoration of 
the temples, and purposes of public utility, and appointed several men of the 
equestrian order to superintend the work. For the relief of the people during 
the plague, he employed, in the way of sacrifice and medicine, all means 
both human and divine. Amongst the calamities of the times, were 
informers, and those who employed them ; a tribe of miscreants who had 
grown up under the license of former reigns. These he frequently ordered to 
be lashed or well cudgeled in the Forum, and then, after he had obliged 
them to pass through the amphitheatre as a public spectacle, commanded 
them to be sold for slaves, or else banished them into some rocky islands. 
And to discourage the like practices for the future, amongst other things, he 
forbade anyone to be proceeded against upon several laws for the same fact, 
and that the condition of persons deceased should, after a certain number of 
years, be exempt from all inquiry. 


Having avowed that he accepted the office of high priest for the purpose of 
preserving his hands undented, he faithfully adhered to his promise. For 
after that time he was neither directly nor indirectly concerned in the death 
of any person, though he sometimes was sufficiently provoked. He swore 
that he “would perish himself, rather than prove the destruction of any 
man.” Two men of patrician quality being convicted of aspiring to the 
empire, he only advised them to desist, saying, that sovereign power was 
disposed of by fate, and promised them, that, if they had anything else to 
desire of him, he would gratify them. Upon this incident, he immediately 
sent messengers to the mother of one of them, that was at a great distance, 
and concerned about her son, to satisfy her that he was safe. Nay he not 
only invited them to sup with him, but next day, at a show of gladiators, 
purposely placed them close by him ; and when the arms of the combatants 


were presented to him, he handed them to the two associates. It is said 
likewise, that upon being informed of their nativities, he assured them, that 
some great calamity would sometime befall them, but from another hand, 
not his. Though his brother was perpetually plotting against him, almost 
openly spiriting up the armies to rebellion, and contriving to leave the court 
with the view of putting himself at their head, yet he could not endure to put 
him to death. So far was he from entertaining such a sentiment, that he 
would not so much as banish him the court, nor treat him with less respect 
than before. But from his first accession to the empire, he constantly 
declared him his partner in it, and that he should be his successor ; begging 
of him sometimes in private with tears, to make him a return of the like 
affection.c 


THE DESTRUCTION OF POMPEII AND HERCTJLANETJM 


The reign of this excellent prince was marked by a series of public 
calamities. He had reigned only two months when a tremendous volcanic 
eruption, the first on record, from Mount Vesuvius spread dismay through 
Italy. This mountain had hitherto formed the most beautiful feature in 
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the landscape of Campania, being clad with vines and other agreeable trees 
and plants. Earthquakes had of late years been of frequent occurrence; but 
on the 24th of August the summit of the mountain sent forth a volume of 
flame, stones, and ashes which spread devastation far and wide. The sky to 
the extent of many leagues was enveloped in the gloom of night ; the fine 
dust, it was asserted, was wafted even to Egypt and Syria ; and at Rome it 
rendered the sun invisible for many days. Men and beasts, birds and fishes 
perished alike. The adjoining towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum were 
overwhelmed by the earthquake which attended the eruption, and their 
inhabitants destroyed. Among those who lost their lives on this occasion 


was Pliny, the great naturalist. He commanded the fleet at Misenum, and his 
curiosity leading him to proceed to Stabice to view this convulsion of 
nature more closely, he was suffocated by the pestilential air.e 


Dion Cassius has left us a vivid picture of the memorable eruption of 
Vesuvius : ” The events which occurred in Campania,” he says, ” were 
calculated to arouse both fear and wonder ; there, just as autumn was 
approaching, a great fire suddenly broke out. Mount Vesuvius is near the 
sea of Naples and contains a vast reservoir of fire. In former times the 
whole mountain was of the same height and the fire came from its very 
centre ; for this is the only spot which is in combustion ; the whole of the 
outside is, even to this day, exempt from fire. For this reason, since these 
portions still remain intact while those of the centre crumbled away and fell 
into dust, the surrounding peaks preserve their former elevation ; while on 
another side the whole of the part ignited, having been worn away by time, 
has fallen in, leaving a cavity which, to compare small things with great, 
gives to the mountain the general appearance of an amphitheatre. On the top 
are trees and vines in great number, whilst the crater is the prey of fire and 
exhales smoke by day and flame by night, so that it might be supposed 
perfumes of every kind were being constantly burned within. This 
phenomenon is manifested sometimes with more, sometimes with less 
intensity; at times even cinders are thrown out when some great mass has 
fallen in and stones fly about, driven by the violence of the wind. Noises 
and rumblings proceed from the mountain, and it must be observed that the 
apertures of the crater, which are some distance apart, are narrow and 
hidden. 


” Such is Vesuvius, and these manifestations are repeated nearly every year. 
But the prodigies which occurred in earlier days, though to those who gave 
them continued attention they appeared more than ordinary, may, even if we 
take them all together, be regarded as trivial in comparison with the 
occurrences of this period. This is what actually happened. Men, numerous 
and huge, of a height exceeding that of any human being and such as the 
giants are depicted, were seen to wander day and night, now on the 
mountain, now in the surrounding district and in the towns, and sometimes 
even walking in the air. Then suddenly there came winds and violent 
tremblings of the ground, so that the whole plain shuddered and the crests 


of the mountains leaped. At the same time noises arose, some subterranean, 
resembling thunder, others, coming from the ground, were like bellowings ; 
the sea roared, and the sky, in echo, answered to its roarings. After this a 
fearful crash, like mountains hurtling against one another, suddenly made 
itself heard; then first stones were thrown out with such force that they 
reached the summit of the mountain ; then huge flames and thick smoke 
which darkened the air and entirely hid the sun as in an eclipse. 
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” Night succeeded to day and darkness to light ; some fancied that the 
giants were reawakening to life, for many phantoms in their likeness were 
seen in the smoke and moreover a noise of trumpets was heard ; others 
thought that the whole world was about to be swallowed up in chaos or in 
fire. Therefore some fled from their houses into the streets ; others from the 
streets into their houses, from the sea to the land and from the land to the 
sea, devoured by fear and feeling that anything at a distance was safer than 
their present condition. At the same time a prodigious quantity of cinders 
was thrown up and filled the earth, the sea, and the air ; other scourges also 
descended indiscriminately upon mankind, on the country and on the herds, 
destroyed the fishes and the birds, and moreover engulfed two whole cities, 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, with all the people who chanced to be seated in 
the theatre. Finally there was so much dust that some of it 


penetrated as far as Africa, Syria, Egypt, and even Rome itself; darkening 
the air above that city and covering the sun. There it gave rise to a great 
panic which lasted several days, for none knew what had happened and 
none could guess what it was ; men fancied that everything had been 
reversed, that the sun was about to disappear into the earth and the earth to 
be shot up into the sky. 


” For the moment these ashes did no great harm to the Romans (it was later 
on that they engendered a terrible contagious sickness), but the year 
following, another fire, starting above ground, devoured a great part of 


Rome while Titus was absent visiting the scene of the disasters in 
Campania. The temples of Serapis and Isis, the Septa, the temple of 
Neptune, the baths of Agrippa, the Pantheon, the Diribitorium, the theatre 
of Balbus, the scena of Pompey’s theatre, the Porticus Octavise, with the 
library, the tem-ple of Jupiter Capitolinus, with the adjacent temples, were 
the prey of the flames. True is it that this misfortune was due less to men 
than to the gods ; for from what I have said all may judge of the other 
losses. Titus sent two consulars into Campania to establish colonies there 
and gave the inhabitants, besides other sums, those which fell in from 
citizens dying without heirs ; but he received none either from individuals, 
or towns, or kings, in spite of many gifts and promises on the part of many 
of them ; however this did not prevent his re-establishing everything from 
his own resources.”/ 


It will be observed that Dion writes from the standpoint of a Roman, and 
with only incidental reference to the loss of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
which cities evidently had no very great contemporary importance. Yet, as 
has been pointed out, the burial of these cities resulted in the preservation of 
a mass of documents which, brought to light some eighteen centuries later, 
furnishes such testimony to the manners and customs of the time as is 
presented by no other evidence extant. 


Columns of the Temple of Jupiter. Rome 
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pliny’s account of the eruption 

Further details of the disaster at Pompeii are given by Pliny the Younger 9 


in two letters written to Tacitus, with the intention of furnishing that 
historian with correct materials relative to the event.05 He says : 


It appears that many and frequent shocks of earthquake had been felt for 
some days previously ; but as these were phenomena by no means 
uncommon in Campania, extraordinary alarm was not excited by that 
circumstance, until, about one o’clock in the afternoon of the 24th of 
August, a vast and singular cloud was seen to elevate itself in the 
atmosphere. From what mountain it proceeded was not readily discernible 
at Misenum, where Pliny the elder (at that time) held the command of the 
Roman fleet. This cloud continued arising in an uniform column of smoke, 
which varied in brightness, and was dark and spotted, as it was more or less 
impregnated with earth and cinders. Having attained an immense elevation, 
expanding itself, it spread out horizontally, in form like the branches of the 
pine, and precipitated the burning materials with which it was charged upon 
the many beautiful but ill-fated towns which stood thick upon this delightful 
coast. The extraordinary phenomenon now excited the curiosity of Pliny, 
who ordered a vessel to be prepared for the purpose of proceeding to a 
nearer inspection ; but meeting some of the fugitives, and learning its 
destructive effects, his curiosity was changed to commiseration for the 
distressed, to whose succour he immediately hastened. 


On approaching Retina, the cinders falling hotter as well as in greater 
quantity, mixed with pumice-stone, with black and broken pieces of burning 
rock ; the retreat and agitation of the sea driven backwards by the 
convulsive motion of the earth, together with the disrupted fragments hurled 
from the mountain on the shore, threatened destruction to anything which 
attempted to advance. Pliny therefore ordered the ship to be steered towards 
Stabire, where he found the alarm so great, that his friend Pomponianus had 
already conveyed his more portable property on board a vessel. The 
historian, less apprehensive, after partaking of a meal with his friend, went 
to bed ; but was, however, soon obliged to remove, as, had he remained 
much longer, it was feared the falling cinders would have prevented the 
possibility of forcing a way out of the room. Still the town had not yet been 
materially affected, nor had the ravages of this great operation of nature 
reached Misenum ; but suddenly broad refulgent expanses of fire burst from 
every part of Vesuvius, and, shining with redoubled splendour through the 
gloom of night which had come on, glared over a scene, now accompanied 
by the increased horrors of a continued earthquake, which shaking the 
edifices from their foundations, and precipitating their roofs upon the heads 


of the affrighted beings who had thought to find shelter in them, threatened 
universal desolation. 


Driven from their homes, which no longer afforded security, the unfortunate 
inhabitants sought refuge in the fields and open places, covering their heads 
with pillows, to protect themselves from the increasing fall of stones and 
volcanic matter, which accumulated in such quantity, as to render it difficult 
to withdraw the feet from the mass, after remaining still some minutes ; but 
the continuance of internal convulsion still persecuted them ; their chariots 
agitated to and fro, even propped with stones, were not to be kept steady ; 
while, although now day elsewhere, yet here most intense darkness was 
rendered more appalling by the fitful gleams of torches, at intervals 
obscured by the transient blaze of lightning. 
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Multitudes now crowded towards the beach, as the sea, it was imagined, 
would afford certain means of retreat ; but the boisterous agitation of that 
element, alternately rolling on the shore, and thrown back by the convulsive 
motion of the earth, leaving the marine animals upon the land it retreated 
from, precluded every possibility of escape. 


At length, preceded by a strong sulphurous stench, a black and dreadful 
cloud, skirted on every side by forked lightning, burst into a train of fire and 
igneous vapour, descended over the surface of the ocean, and covered the 
whole bay of the crater, from the island of Caprese to the promontory of 
Misenum with its noxious exhalations ; while the thick smoke, 
accompanied by a slighter shower of ashes, rolled like a torrent among the 
miserable and affrighted fugitives, who, in the utmost consternation, 
increased their danger by pressing forward in crowds, without an object, 
amidst darkness and desolation ; now were heard the shrieks of women, 
screams of children, clamours of men, all accusing their fate, and imploring 
death, the deliverance they feared, with outstretched hands to the gods, 


whom many thought about to be involved, together with themselves, in the 
last eternal night. 


Three days and nights were thus endured in all the anguish of suspense and 
uncertainty ; many were doubtless stifled by the mephitic vapour ; others 
spent with the toil of forcing their way through deep and almost impassable 
roads, sank down to rise no more ; while those who escaped, spread the 
alarm, with all the circumstances of aggravation and horror which their 
imaginations, under the influence of fear, suggested. At length a gleam of 
light appeared, not of day, but fire ; which, passing, was succeeded by an 
intense darkness, with so heavy a shower of ashes, that it became necessary 
to keep the feet in motion to avoid being fixed and buried by the 
accumulation. On the fourth day the darkness by degrees began to clear 
away, the real day appeared, the sun shining forth sickly as in an eclipse ; 
but all nature, to the weakened eyes, seemed changed ; for towns and fields 
had disappeared under one expanse of white ashes, or were doubtfully 
marked, like the more prominent objects, after an alpine fall of snow. 


If such be the description of this most tremendous visitation, as it affected 
StabiaB and Misenum, comparatively distant from the source of the 
calamity, what must have been the situation of the unfortunate inhabitants 
of Pompeii, so near, of Herculaneum, within its focus? Must we not 
conclude that, at the latter place at least, most of those not overwhelmed by 
the torrents of stony mud which preceded others of flaming lava, burying 
their city sixty feet under the new surface, were overtaken by the showers 
of volcanic matter in the field, or drowned in attempting to escape by sea, 
their last but hopeless resource, since it appears to have received them to 
scarcely less certain destruction ? 


The emperor Titus, whose great and good qualities here found every 
opportunity for their display, immediately hastened to this scene of 
affliction ; appointed curatores, persons of consular dignity, to set up the 
ruined buildings, and take charge of the effects of those who perished 
without heirs, for the benefit of the surviving sufferers ; to whom he 
remitted all taxes, and afforded that relief the nature of their circumstances 
required ; personally encouraging the desponding, and alleviating the 
miseries of the sufferers, until a calamity of an equally melancholy 


description recalled him to the capital, where [as we have just been told by 
Dion Cassius] a most destructive fire laying waste nearly half the city, and 
raging three days without intermission, was succeeded by a pestilence, 
which for some time is said to have carried off ten thousand persons daily. h 


THE RUINS OF POMPEII 
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AGEJCOLA IN BRITAIN 


It was in the time of Vespasian and Titus that the famous Agricola 
campaigned in Britain. In his first summer there (78), he led his forces into 
the country of the Ordovices, in whose mountain passes the war of 
independence still lingered, drove the Britons across the Menai straits, and 
pursued them into Anglesea, as Suetonius had done before him, by boldly 
crossing the boiling current in the face of the enemy. The summer of 79 saw 
him advance northward into the territory of the Brigantes, and complete the 
organisation of the district, lately reduced, between the Humber and Tyne. 
Struck perhaps with the natural defences of the line from the Tyne to the 
Solway, where the island seems to have been broken, as it were, in the 
middle and soldered unevenly together, he drew a chain of forts from sea to 
sea, to protect the reclaimed subjects of the southern valleys from the 
untamed barbarians who roamed the Cheviots and the Pentlands. 


To penetrate the stormy wilds of Caledonia, and track to their fastnesses the 
hordes of savages, the Ottadini, Horesti, and Mseatie, who flitted among 
them, was an enterprise which promised no plunder and little glory. The 
legions of Rome, with their expensive equipments, could not hope even to 
support themselves on the bleak mountain sides, unclaimed by men and 
abandoned by nature. His camps on the Tyne and Irthing were the 
magazines from which Agricola’s supplies must wholly be drawn ; the 
ordinary term of a provincial prefecture was inadequate to a long, a distant, 
and an aimless adventure. But Vespasian had yielded to the ardour of his 
favourite lieutenant ; ample means were furnished, and ample time was 
allowed. In the third year of his command (80) Agricola pushed forward 
along the eastern coast, and making good with roads and fortresses every 
inch of his progress, reached, perhaps, the Firth of Forth. He had here 
reached the point where the two seas are divided by an isthmus less than 
forty miles in breadth. Here he repeated the operations of the preceding 
winter, planting his camps and stations from hill to hill, and securing a new 
belt of territory, ninety miles across, for Roman occupation. The natives, 
scared at his presence and fleeing before him, were thus thrust, in the 
language of Tacitus, as it were into another island. For a moment the empire 
seemed to have found its northern limit. Agricola rested through the next 


summer, occupied in the organisation of his conquests, and employed his 
fifth year (82) also in strengthening his position between the two isthmuses, 
and reducing the furthest corners of the province, whence the existence of a 
new realm was betrayed to him. The grassy plains of teeming Hibernia 
offered a fairer prey than the gray mountains which frowned upon his fresh 
entrenchments, and all their wealth, he was assured, might be secured by 
the valour of a single legion. But other counsels prevailed ; Agricola turned 
from the Mull of Galloway, and Ireland was left to her fogs and feuds for 
eleven more centuries.* 


THE DEATH OF TITUS « 


Meanwhile [says Suetonius], Titus was taken off by an untimely death, 
more to the loss of mankind than himself. At the close of the public 
diversions with which he entertained the people, he wept bitterly before 
them all, and then went away for the country of the Sabines, very 
melancholy, because a victim, when about to be sacrificed, had made its 
escape, and loud thunder had been heard during a serene state of the 
atmosphere. At the first stage 
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[79-81 A.D.] on the road, he was seized with a fever, and being carried 
thence in a sedan, they say that he put by the curtains, and looked up to 
heaven, complaining heavily, that his life was taken from him, though he 
had done nothing to deserve it; for there was no action of his that he had 
occasion to repent of, but one. What that was, he neither intimated himself, 
nor is it easy for any to conjecture. Some imagine that he alluded to the 
unlawful familiarity which he had formerly had with his brother’s wife. But 
Domitia solemnly denied it with an oath ; which she would never have 
done, had there been any truth in the report ; nay, she would certainly have 
boasted 


of it, as she was forward enough to do in regard to all her shameful 
intrigues. He died in the same villa where his father had done before him, 
upon the ides of September; two years, two months, and twenty days after 


he had succeeded his father ; and in the one and fortieth year of his age. As 
soon as the news of his death was published, all people mourned for him, as 
for the loss of some near relation. The senate, before they could be 
summoned by proclamation, drew together, and locking the doors of their 
house at first, but afterwards opening them, gave him such thanks, and 
heaped upon him such praises now he was dead, as they never had done 
whilst he was alive and present amongst them.c 


The reigns of Vespasian and Titus were marked by two important 
circumstances. The monarchical form of government, for the first time 
since the reign of Augustus, showed itself conducive to the culture, morals, 
outward well-being, and comforts of life. Besides this, the great unity of the 
Roman Empire, as one state, had its beginning under these emperors, or in 
other words, from that time forward, little by little, the provinces ceased to 
be subordinate parts of the body politic, in which until now, with the 
exception of a few towns and individuals, only the inhabitants of Italy had 
been citizens, and all others subjects. The latter change was not only 
maintained after the death of Titus, but spread itself later over all the 
empire. On the other hand, the benefits conferred on the empire by the 
personal character of Vespasian and Titus were only temporary ; for the 
prevalent weakness, and instability of opinion, and the lack of a definite and 
firmly established constitution, made every bad ruler exercise a great 
personal influence, and his example had a stronger effect on the life and 
morals of the people than his administration. It would have been impossible 
even for the best ruler to introduce a better organisation among a people, the 
great majority of whom had already sunk too low, and who flattered and 
served every tyrant and every vice, in order to enjoy themselves 
undisturbed. This was shown immediately after the death of Titus, under the 
reign of his brother Domitian.“ 


Arch of Titus, Rome 
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[81-86 A.D.] 
Domitian (Titus Flavpjs Domitianus), 81-96 a.d. 


Ere Titus had breathed his last, Domitian caused every one to abandon him, 
and mounting his horse rode to the praetorian camp, and caused himself to 
be saluted emperor by the soldiers. Like most bad emperors, Domitian 
commenced his reign with popular actions, and a portion of his good 
qualities adhered to him for some time.1 Such were his liberality (for no 
man was freer from avarice) and the strictness with which he looked after 
the administration of justice, both at Rome and in the provinces. His 
passion for building was extreme ; not content with restoring the Capitol, 
the Pantheon, and other edifices injured or destroyed by the late 
conflagration, he built or repaired several others ; and on all, old and new 
alike, he inscribed his own name, without noticing the original founder. 


Domitian was of a moody, melancholy temper, and he loved to indulge in 
solitude. His chief occupation when thus alone, we are told, was to catch 
flies, and pierce them with a sharp writing-style ; hence Vibius Crispus, 
being asked one day if there was any one within with Csesar, replied, ” No, 
not so much as a fly.” Among the better actions of the early years of this 
prince, may be noticed the following. He strictly forbade the abominable 
practice of making eunuchs, for which he deserves praise ; though it was 
said that his motive was not so much a love of justice as a desire to 
depreciate the memory of his brother, who had a partiality for these 
wretched beings. Domitian also at this time punished three vestals who had 
broken their vows of chastity ; but instead of burying them alive, he 
allowed them to choose their mode of death. 


In the hope of acquiring military glory, he undertook (83) an expedition to 
Germany, under the pretence of chastising the Chatti. But he merely crossed 
the Rhine, pillaged the friendly tribes and returned to celebrate the triumph 
which the senate had decreed him. While, however, he was thus triumphing 
for imaginary conquests, real ones continued to be achieved in Britain by 
Cn. Julius Agricola, to whom, as we have seen, Vespasian and Titus had 
committed the affairs of that island (78). He had conquered the country as 
far as the firths of Clyde and Forth, and (83) defeated the Caledonians in a 
great battle at the foot of the Grampians. Domitian, though inwardly 


grieved, affected great joy at the success of Agricola ; he caused triumphal 
honours, a statue, and so forth to be decreed him by the senate, and gave out 
that he intended appointing him to the government of Syria ; but when 
Agricola returned to Rome, after having fully established the Roman power 
in Britain, Domitian received him with coldness, and never employed him 
again. 


The country on the left bank of the lower Danube, the modern Transylvania, 
Wallachia, Moldavia was at this time inhabited by a portion of the 
Sarmatian or Slavonian race named the Dacians, and remarkable for their 
valour. The extension of the Roman frontier to the Danube in the time of 
Augustus, had caused occasional collisions with this martial race ; but no 
war of any magnitude occurred till the present reign. The prince of the 
Dacians at this time, named Decebalus, was one of those energetic 
characters often to be found among barbarous tribes, to whom nature has 
given all the elements of greatness, but fortune has assigned a narrow and 
inglorious stage for their exhibition. It was probably the desire of military 
glory and of plunder, rather than fear of the avarice of Domitian, the only 
cause assigned, 


[J Domitian is called ” bad” partly because he opposed the senate. ] 
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that made Decebalus at this time (86) set at nought the treaties subsisting 
with the Romans, and lead his martial hordes over the Danube. The troops 
that opposed them were routed and cut to pieces ; the garrisons and castles 
were taken, and apprehensions were entertained for the winter quarters of 
the legions. The danger seemed so imminent, that the general wish was 
manifested for the conduct of the war being committed to Agricola ; and the 
imperial freedmen, some from good, others from evil motives, urged their 


master to compliance. But his jealousy of that illustrious man was 
invincible, and he resolved to superintend the war in person. 


Domitian proceeded to Illyricum, where he was met by Dacian deputies 
with proposals of peace, on condition of a capitation tax of two oboles a 
head being paid to Decebalus. The emperor forthwith ordered Comelius 
Fuscus, the governor of Illyricum, to lead his army over the Danube, and 
chastise the insolent barbarians. Fuscus passed the river by a bridge of boats 
; he gained some advantages over the enemy, but his army was finally 
defeated and himself slain. Domitian, who had returned to Rome, hastened 
back to the seat of war ; but instead of heading his troops, he stopped in a 
town of Moesia, where he gave himself up to his usual pleasures, leaving 
the conduct of the war to his generals, who, though they met with some 
reverses, were in general successful ; and Decebalus was reduced to the 
necessity of suing for peace. Domitian refused to grant it ; but shortly after, 
having sustained a defeat from the Marcomans whom he wished to punish 
for not having assisted him against the Dacians, he sent to offer peace to 
Decebalus. The Dacian was not in a condition to refuse it, but he would 
seem to have dictated the terms ; and in effect an annual tribute was 
henceforth paid to him by the Roman emperor. Domitian, however, 
triumphed for the Dacians and Marcomans, though he paid tribute to the 
former, and had been defeated by the latter. 


During the Dacian War (88), L. Antonius, who commanded in Upper 
Germany, having been grossly insulted by the emperor, formed an alliance 
with the Alamanni, and caused himself to be proclaimed emperor. But L. 
Maximus marched against him, and the Alamanni, having been prevented 
from coming to his aid by the rising of the Rhine, he was defeated and slain. 
Maximus wisely and humanely burned all his papers, but that did not 
prevent the tyrant from putting many persons to death as concerned in the 
revolt. 


A war against the Sarmatians, who had cut to pieces a Roman legion, is 
placed by the chronologists in the year 93. Domitian conducted it in person, 
after his usual manner ; but instead of triumphing, he contented himself 
with suspending a laurel crown in the Capitol. This is the last foreign 
transaction of his reign. e 


Domitian’s principal faults were an immoderate pride, boundless 
prodigality, and a childish desire to distinguish himself. His appearance, his 
voice, and, in short, his whole bearing betrayed a proud and despotic nature. 
By his unrestrained prodigalities he was drawn into avarice and rapacity, 
and his fear of intrigues made him cruel. Spoilt by indulgences in early 
youth, as emperor he gave way to an unbridled taste for public amusements, 
cruel sports, gladiatorial games, chariot races, and a foolish passion for 
building. These extravagances entailed a continual lack of money, which 
drove him to oppression and cruelty. At the last, he hated and avoided 
mankind as Tiberius had done and became insane like Caligula. He was not 
wanting in intellectual abilities ; as a young man he had made very good 
verses, had composed a poem on the conquest of Jerusalem, and 
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had written a better translation of the poem of Aratus on the stars, than 
Cicero and Gerinanicus. As soon as he succeeded to the throne, he 
considered it beneath his dignity to occupy himself with intellectual things ; 
from thenceforth he only studied the records and journals of Tiberius, and 
left the composition of his letters, ordinances, and speeches almost entirely 
to others. 


The first part of his reign was better than might have been expected from 
his character. In its early years he showed no avarice, but was inclined to be 
generous and magnanimous. He issued some excellent ordinances, checked 
the malpractices of complainants and calumniators, as well as the 
publication of lampoons, punished partisan judges with great severity, and 
kept the officials in order with such energy, that none of them dared to 
neglect their duties either in Rome or the provinces ; and as the historian 
Suetonius puts it, somewhat too strongly, the magistrates were never more 
just or incorruptible than in his reign. For this reason, Domitian was from 
the beginning hated by the senate, which was composed for the most part of 
high public officials, especially as he showed himself in every respect far 
less favourably disposed towards the aristocracy than Vespasian and Titus. 


“When Domitian observed how few friends he had in the senate and upper 
classes, he tried to win the populace by rich donations, public 
entertainments, and brilliant revels, and granted the soldiers such a 
considerable rise in their pay, that he himself soon saw the impossibility of 
meeting the great expense so incurred. He increased the pay by one-fourth, 
and, since the finances of the state could not suffice for such an 
expenditure, he tried to have recourse to a diminution of the number of the 
troops ; but had to give up the idea, for fear of disturbances, mutinies in the 
army, and the exposure of the frontier to the attacks of the barbarians. 
Domitian had not much to fear from the hatred of the senate ; for though 
Vespasian had cast out its unworthy members and replaced them by men 
from the most distinguished families of the whole empire, it was no better 
under Domitian than it had been before.1 


The great corruption of the Roman Empire of that time is manifest from the 
fact that the changes instituted in the highest government departments by 
the best among the emperors, were only of service so long as a good and 
powerful ruler was at the head of the government. The very senate, which 
Vespasian had tried to purify, submitted under Domitian to every whim of 
the tyrant. It is impossible to say which was the greater, the effrontery of the 
emperor or the baseness of the highest court of the empire. Under two 
worthy successors of Domitian, the same senators again proved themselves 
reasonable and dignified, not because the spirit of the times had changed or 
that they themselves had become better, but because the man who was at 
the head of the state powerfully influenced the senate by his character, and 
so infused a better spirit into it. 


It would be as wearisome for the historian as for the reader to enumerate the 
prodigalities, eccentricities, and cruelties to which Domitian abandoned 
himself more completely the longer he reigned. In his vanity he declared 
himself a god like Caligula, caused sacrifices to be offered to him, and 
introduced the custom of being styled ” Our lord and god ” in all pub-lic 
ordinances and documents. He squandered immense sums on building, 
instituted the most magnificent public games, and, like Tiberius and 


[l Or rather the improvement, though actual, was not at once manifest. | 
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Nero, was slave to all sorts of excesses. In order to obtain the money he 
required, he caused many rich people to be robbed of their goods or 
executed on every kind of pretext. Not avarice alone, but suspicion and fear 
drove him to acts of despotism and cruelty. <* Little by little he gained, it 
was alleged, an actual taste for tormenting his victims. It was said that he 
took delight in being present at the torture and execution of prisoners, and 
that by a refinement of cruelty, he often showed himself most friendly 
towards those persons whose death he contemplated. But allowance must be 
made in all this for the exaggeration of scandal-mongers. That he was 
severe in stamping out all opposition, however, is not to be questioned. a 
His hatred of the senators was inflamed by the discovery that many of them 
shared in the conspiracy of Saturninus, a rebellious governor of northern 
Germany. From that time to the end of his reign he was a terror to the 
nobility, as well as to the stoics, whose teachings glorified conspiracy and 
“tyrannicide.““1 


The citizens being defenceless, the senate without authority, the soldiers as 
partial to Domitian as they had once been to Nero, and no one except his 
confidants and servants daring to approach him, the tyrant would probably 
never have been overthrown had he not, like Caligula, made those around 
him fearful for their lives. His own wife, Domitia, conspired with some of 
those persons who had to write down or execute his cruel orders to destroy 
him. Chance once placed in the hands of Domitia a list of the condemned 
on which the suspicious tyrant had written her name. On the same list were 
the names of the two prefects of the guard, Norbanus and Petronius, and of 
Parthenius, Domitian’s most trusted chamberlain, and it was therefore easy 
for Domitia to bring about a conspiracy against her husband. To carry it out 
was more difficult, for Domitian possessed great bodily strength, and in his 
suspicion had taken all sorts of precautions against such attempts. The 
tyrant was surprised in his sleeping apartment, and slain after a desperate 
resistance. The guards were so enraged at the murder of Domitian that his 
successor, Nerva, could not protect the conspirators from their anger, and 


they were cut to pieces by the soldiers after their execution had been in vain 
demanded of the new emperor. 


After Domitian’s death the senate gave full vent to its hatred of the tyrant. 
The statue of the murdered emperor was immediately destroyed by its 
orders, his triumphal arches overthrown, and his name effaced from all 
public monuments. The government was handed over to the old senator 
Cocceius Nerva, whom the conspirators had immediately proclaimed 
emperor on Domitian’s death. It is most characteristic of those times that 
Nerva was Said to be raised to the throne, not so much on account of his 
services to the state, but because, under Domitian, some astrologers had 
said that the horoscope of this man pointed to his becoming emperor at 
some future time.1 It was universally believed that a celebrated philosopher, 
Apollonius of Tyana, to whom supernatural powers were ascribed, 
witnessed the murder of Domitian in the spirit at Ephesus at the same time 
that it took place, and publicly announced it to the people.’ 


Other superstitions concerning the death of Domitian, together with an 
account of the personal characteristics and habits of living of the emperor, 
and of the manner of his taking off, are given by Suetonius ; this biography 
being the concluding one in the famous work we have so frequently quoted. 
« 


[x The real reasons were probably (1) that he was a senator, and (2) that his 
advanced age gave the ambitious an opportunity to intrigue for the throne. ] 
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With respect to the contrivance and execution of Domitian’s death, [he 
says] the common account is this. The conspirators being in some doubt 
when and where they should attack him, whether while he was in the bath, 
or at supper, Stephanus, a steward of Domitilla’s, then under a prosecution 


for defrauding his mistress, offered them his advice and assistance ; and 
wrapping up his left arm, as if it was hurt, in wool and bandages for some 
days, to prevent suspicion, at the very hour appointed for the execution of 
the plot, he made use of this further stratagem. He pretended to make a 
discovery of a plot, and being for that reason admitted, he presented to the 
emperor a writing, which whilst the latter was reading with the appearance 
of one astonished, he stabbed him in the groin. But Domitian making 
resistance, Clodianus, one of his chamberlains, Maximus a freedman of 
Parthenius’, Saturius a superintendent of his bedchamber, with some 
gladiators, fell upon him, and stabbed him in seven places. A boy that had 
the charge of the Lares in his bedchamber, then in attendance as usual, 
when the transaction was over, gave this further account of it ; that he was 
ordered by Domitian, upon receiving his first wound, to reach him a dagger 
which lay under his bol-ster, and call in his servants ; but that he found 
nothing at the head of the bed, excepting the hilt of a poniard, and that all 
the doors were secured ; that the emperor in the meantime got hold of 
Stephanus, and throwing him upon the ground, struggled a long time with 
him ; one while endeavouring to wrench his sword from him, another while, 
though his fingers were miserably mangled, to pull out his eyes. He was 
slain upon the 18th of the calends of September, in the forty-fifth year of his 
age, and the fifteenth of his reign. His corpse was carried out upon a 
common bier by the public bearers, and buried by his nurse Phyllis, on an 
estate which had belonged to him by the Latin way, not far from Rome. But 
his remains were afterwards privately conveyed into the temple of the 
Flavian family, and mixed with the ashes of Julia, Titus’ daughter, whom 
the same woman had likewise nursed. 


He was of a tall stature, a modest countenance, and very ruddy ; had large 
eyes, but dim-sighted. His person was graceful, and in his youth completely 
such, excepting only that his toes were bent somewhat inward. He was at 
last disfigured by baldness, a fat belly, and the slenderness of his legs, 
which were reduced by a long illness. He was so sensible how much the 
modesty of his countenance recommended him, that he once made this 
boast to the senate, ” Thus far you have approved of my disposition and 
countenance too.” He was so much concerned at his baldness, that he took it 
as an affront upon himself, if any other person was upbraided with it, either 
in jest or earnest. 


He was so incapable of bearing fatigue, that he scarcely ever walked about 
the city. In his expeditions and on a march, he seldom made use of a horse, 
riding generally in a chair. He had no inclination for the exercise of arms, 
but was fond of the bow. Many have seen him kill a hundred wild beasts, of 
various kinds, at his seat near Alba, and strike his arrows into their heads 
with such dexterity, that he would, at two discharges of his bow, plant as it 
were a pair of horns upon them. He would sometimes direct his arrows 
against the hand of a boy standing at a distance, and expanded as a mark for 
him, with such exactness, that they all passed betwixt his fingers without 
hurting him. 


In the beginning of his reign, he laid aside the study of the liberal sciences, 
though he took care to restore, at a vast expense, the libraries which had 
been 
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burned down, by collecting copies from all parts, and sending scribes to 
Alexandria, either to copy or correct from the repository of books at that 
place. Yet he never applied himself to the reading of history or poetry, or to 
exercise his pen for his own improvement. He read nothing but the 
commentaries and acts of Tiberius Csesar. His letters, speeches, and 
proclamations were all drawn up for him by others, though he would talk 
speciously, and sometimes express himself in sentiments worthy of notice. ” 
I could wish,” said he once, ” that I was but as handsome as Mettius fancies 
himself to be.” And the head of one whose hair was part yellow and part 
gray, he said ” was snow sprinkled with mead.” 


He said ” the condition of princes was very miserable, who were never 
credited in the discovery of a plot, until they were murdered.” When he had 
no business, he diverted himself at play, even upon days that were not 
festivals, and in the morning. He entered the bath by noon, and made a 
plentiful dinner, insomuch that he seldom ate more at supper than a Matian 
apple, to which he added a small draught of wine, out of a round-bellied jug 


which he used. He gave frequent and splendid entertainments, but 
commonly in a hurry, for he never protracted them beyond sunset and had 
no drinking repast after. For, until bed-time, he did nothing else but walk by 
himself in private. 


The people bore his death with much unconcern, but the soldiery with great 
indignation, and immediately endeavoured to have him ranked amongst the 
gods. Though ready to revenge his death, however, they wanted some 
person to head them ; but this they effected soon after, by resolutely 
demanding the punishment of all those that had been concerned in his 
assassination. On the other hand, the senate was so overjoyed, that they 
assembled in all haste, and in a full house reviled his memory in the most 
bitter terms ; ordering ladders to be brought in, and his shields and images 
to be pulled down before their eyes, and dashed in pieces upon the spot 
against the ground ; passing at the same time a decree to obliterate his titles 
everywhere, and abolish all memory of him forever. A few months before 
he was slain, a crow spoke in the Capitol these words, “All things will be 
well.” Upon this prodigy, some person put the following construction : 


” Nuper Tarpeio quae sedit culmine cornix, 
1 Est bene,’ non potuit dicere ; dixit, ‘ Erit.’ “ 


” The crow, which late on Tarpey one might see, Could not say, all was 
well, but said, ‘twill be.” 


They say likewise that Domitian dreamed he had a golden hump grow out 
of the back of his neck, which he considered as a certain sign of happy days 
for the empire after him. Such an auspicious change [concludes Suetonius] 
shortly after happened, by the justice and moderation of the following 
emperors.c 


A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE OVER THE GOVERNMENT OP THE 
FIRST 


CENTURY OF EMPIRE 


In more senses than one the fall of the last of the Flavians marks the 
termination of an epoch. As Suetonius intimates, the empire was about to 
enter upon a period of better days. The century and a quarter through which 
it had just passed had been one of stress and disaster. Of the eleven 
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emperors whose lives compassed the period, eight met with violent deaths. 
Under these conditions there must have been a feeling of uncertainty, of the 
instability of human affairs and human life, permeating the very air. It was 
pre-eminently a time when might made right, and except for the relatively 
brief periods when the good emperors Vespasian and Titus were in power, 
there was scarcely a time when any day might not logically enough be 
expected to bring forth a revolution. It required but a dagger thrust or the 
administration of a poisoned morsel of food to close a reign or a dynasty. 
And whether Nemesis came a few years earlier or a few years later was 
largely a matter of chance, and in most cases a matter of no great moment; 
since the new ruler was almost certain to be as bad as the last. 


As we consider this story of despotic reigns and tragic endings, the first 
thought that comes to the mind is, Why was such a state of things tolerated 
? Having put down such a man as Tiberius, why did the Romans submit, 
even for a moment, to the rule of a Caligula ? When such a character as 
Claudius had been removed from the scene, why should the stage be reset 
for a Nero ? The answer is not hard to find. It is inherent in the anomalous 
political condition of the empire and the still more anomalous position of its 
ruler. The real fact is that the empire was no empire at all in the modern 
sense ; from which it follows that the emperors had no such nominal 
position as the name of the title which we give them conveys to modern 
ears. 


True our modern word ” emperor ” is the lineal descendant of the word 
“imperator”; just as “kaiser” and “czar” are the lineal descendants of the 
word “caesar.” But modern usage has greatly modified the significance of 
these words ; and in dealing with the history of the early Roman Empire it 
must constantly be borne in mind that Caesar was originally only the family 
name of the great dictator and the first five imperators, having at first no 
greater significance than any other patronymic; and that the word 
“imperator” meant and originally implied nothing more than general or 
commander-in-chief of the army. 


It will be recalled that Augustus — shrewd, practical politician that he was 
— ardently deprecated the use of any word implying ” lord ” or ” master ” 
in connection with his name. He was the imperator of the army, the princeps 
or leader of the senate, and the high pontiff (pontifex maximus) of church 
and state. The practical powers which were either previously associated 
with these offices or were gradually clustered about them by the genius of 
Augustus, gave that astute leader all the power in fact that any modern 
emperor possesses. But while exercising such truly imperial functions, 
Augustus remained in theory an ordinary citizen, all his offices subject to 
the mandate of the people. He lived unostentatiously ; conducted himself 
with the utmost deference towards his fellow-citizens ; kept his actions for 
the most part strictly within the letter of the law — albeit himself 
promulgating the laws ; and went through, even for the fifth time, the form 
of being appointed to his high office for a period of ten years. 


He gained a hold on the affections of the people, as well as a dominating 
influence over their affairs. They rejoiced to do him honour, conferring on 
him not only the titles and dignities already mentioned, but the specific title 
of Augustus, in addition. Yet it must not be for a moment forgotten that no 
one of these titles conveyed to the mind of the Roman people the 
impression that would have been conveyed by the word “king.” Had 
Augustus even in his very heyday of power dared to assume that title, it 
may well be doubted whether he would not have met the fate of his 
illustrious uncle. 
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And if this was true of Augustus, it was equally true of his successors in the 
first century. To be sure, they succeeded to power much as one king 
succeeds another. Augustus chose Tiberius as his successor, and Tiberius 
assumed the reins of power quite unopposed. But it must be noted that in 
several cases, as in that of Tiberius and again when Nero succeeded 
Claudius, the artful machinations employed to keep secret the death of the 
imperator until his chosen successor could take steps to fortify himself with 
army and senate, implied in themselves the somewhat doubtful character of 
the title to succession. 


In point of fact, there was no legal title to succession whatever. Until the 
form of a choice by the senate had been gone through with, the new 
imperator had no official status. There was no question of the divine right of 
succession. Indeed, how little the majesty that doth hedge a king availed to 
sanctify the persons of the early imperators, is sufficiently evidenced in the 
record of their tragic endings. Regicide is not unknown, to be sure, even in 
the most stable monarchies ; but where eight rulers out of eleven successive 
ones meet violent deaths, it is evident that the alleged royal power has 
hardly the semblance of sanctity. 


Meanwhile, the nominal form of government of the Roman people 
remained the same as under the commonwealth. Ostensibly, the senate was 
still supreme. Consuls were elected year by year, as before ; and how 
widely the imperial office differed from its modern counterpart is well 
evidenced by the fact that the emperor was from time to time chosen 
consul, sharing the dignity then with a fellow-citizen, who, theoretically, 
was his official equal. 


If such was the nominal position of the emperor, what then was the real 
secret of his actual power ? It rested, not on the tradition of kingship, but on 
the simple basis of military leadership. ” Imperator,” as has been said, 
implied ” commander of the legions ” ; and he who controlled the legions, 
controlled the Roman Empire. That was the whole secret. There is nothing 
occult or mysterious in it all. Rome’s position as mistress of the world 
depended solely upon her army ; therefore, the man who controlled that 
army was master of the world. Hence it followed that when the army chose 


an imperator,1 be it a youthful Otho or a senescent Galba, the senate had no 
option but to ratify that choice with its approving ballot. If, as happened 
after Nero’s death, the army chanced not to be a unit in its choice, different 
legions bringing forward each a candidate, the senate must indeed make a 
decision, as for example, between Vitellius and Vespasian, but it was the 
arbitrament of arms that ratified the selection. That the senate preferred 
Vespasian to Vitellius would have signified little in the final result, had not 
the army of the Flavians proved the stronger. 


In a word then, this Roman Empire of the first century, whatever its 
nominal status, is a veritable military despotism : it is not merely the 
imperator who is dependent upon the legions ; the very nation itself is no 
less dependent. The bounds of the empire extend from the Euphrates to the 
westernmost promontory of Spain and from Egypt to Britain. About this 
territory, embracing the major part of the civilised world, is drawn an 
impregnable cordon of soldiers. Twenty-five legions make up this chevaux- 
de-frise of steel in the day of Tiberius. Eight legions are stationed along the 
Rhine ; three legions in Pannonia and two in Mcesia along the Danube ; 


[x Importance attached primarily to the suffrage of the praetorian guards, 
who were stationed at or near Rome. The Roman populace itself had also to 
be considered. The legions stationed at a distance might support the 
praetorians, or might, on the other hand, bring forward their own 
candidates, as we have seen. | 
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four legions are marshalled in Syria, two in Egypt, and one along the 
Mediterranean coast of Africa. Of the remaining five, two are in Dalmatia 
and three in Spain. Almost four hundred thousand men make up these 
legions. Under the successors of Augustus, Britain is invaded, and made, 
like all the other frontiers, a camping-ground for armies. A glance at the 
map will show how this great barrier of soldiers circles the mighty empire. 
Remove that barrier and the empire of Rome would shrink in a day from its 


world-wide boundaries to the little peninsula of Italy, perhaps even to the 
narrow confines of the city of Rome itself. 


And why should it not be removed? What boots it to the citizen of Rome 
that his name should be a word of terror to the uttermost nations of the 
ancient world? What matters it more than in name that Spain and Gaul and 
Pannonia and Syria and Egypt acknowledge the sway of the city on the 
Tiber ? The reply is that it matters everything ; for these outlying provinces 
supply the life-blood of the empire. From these wide dominions all roads, 
as the saying has it, lead to Rome ; and every road is worn deep with the 
weight of tribute. The legions that we have seen distributed all about the 
wide frontier were not placed there primarily to fight, but to exact tribute as 
the price of peace. Fight they did, to be sure ; in one region or another they 
were always fighting. But this warfare was kept up primarily by the 
enemies of the state ; Rome herself would seldom have taken the 
aggressive, had the people along her frontier chosen to submit to her 
exactions. She demanded only money or its equivalent ; granted that, she 
was the friend and protector of all peoples within her domain.1 


And sooner or later most of these peoples found that it was better to pay 
tribute peacefully than to fight and be plundered. Here and there an 
obstinate people like the Jews held out for a time, but the almost uniform 
result was that ultimately the might of the legions prevailed ; and then there 
followed indiscriminate pillage of everything worth taking, to glorify the 
inevitable triumph of the Roman leader. The description of the treasures 
that delighted the eyes of the people of Rome when Titus and Vespasian 
triumphed after the destruction of Jerusalem, is but a sample of what 
occurred again and again in evidence of the prowess of Roman arms. 


In the end, then, the provinces came to submit to the inevitable, however 
sullenly, and they poured their wealth into the hands of Rome’s censors to 
be passed on to the imperator, who deposited such portion as he chose into 
the official coffers of the city. In the time of Augustus it is estimated that 
the yearly tribute from the provinces amounted to from fifteen to twenty 
millions of pounds (seventy-five to one hundred million dollars). This was 
tribute proper, the literal price of peace. Nor was this all. Rome was the 
centre of trade for all these provinces — the world emporium where the 


merchant of Spain might barter with the merchant of Syria, and where the 
produce of Gaul and Pannonia might be exchanged for the produce of 
Egypt. All articles from whatever quarter were subject to import duty ; and 
all transactions of the market had to pay a percentage for excise. 


When all this is borne in mind it will appear how the imperator — at once 
the commander of the legions and the keeper of the public purse — was 
able to dictate the laws, controlling not merely the property, but the lives of 
his fellow-citizens ; for the power of gold was no less — perhaps no 


[J A most efficient protector, securing peace and good government. But the 
submissive peoples lost all national and military spirit, so that they were 
indisposed to protect themselves after the protection of the empire was 
withdrawn. | 
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greater — in antiquity than in our own day. We have seen what practical use 
the imperator made of this trenchant weapon. We have seen how the masses 
were pauperised ; some hundreds of thousands of Roman citizens receiving 
bread without price. The largesses of Augustus are only comprehensible 
when one has fully grasped the position of the imperator as mulctor of 
nations. So long as all the productive nations of the world poured their 
earnings without equivalent into the imperial treasury, so long the citizen of 
Rome might live in idle luxury, taking no thought for a morrow, the needs 
of which were sure to be supplied by a paternal government. Not merely 
sustenance but amusement is supplied. Augustus sacrifices five thousand 
beasts in a single series of games ; a band of elephants competes with an 
army of gladiators. Even a naval combat is arranged on an artificial lake 
near the city. And in the later day this phase of practical politics is 
developed to even larger proportions. Vespasian and Titus construct an 
amphitheatre — the famous Colosseum — which seats eighty-five thousand 
spectators ; and on a single occasion Titus rejoices the people with a series 
of combats lasting through a hundred days. 


It is good to live in Imperial Rome — place of inexhaustible bounty, of 
unceasing entertainment. There is no need to work, for slaves by tens of 
thousands conduct all menial affairs. Indeed, there is no business for the 
free man but pleasure — the bath, the banquet, the theatre, and the 
gladiatorial games. Rome is a glorious city in this clay. With her renovated 
Forum, her new Capitol, her triumphal arches, her stupendous Colosseum, 
she is a city of marvels. To her contemporary citizens it seems that she is on 
a pinnacle of power and glory from which time itself cannot shake her. 
Looking back from the standpoint of later knowledge it is easy to moralise, 
easy to understand that decay was eating out the heart of the nation, easy to 
realise that all this mock civilisation rested above the crater of a volcano. 
But we may well believe that very few contemporary citizens had the 
prevision to match our modern thought. 


And, indeed, it must in fairness be admitted that the shield has another side. 
However unstable the form of government, there is something in material 
prosperity which up to a certain stage, makes for intellectual eminence as 
well. And so in this first century of the Roman Empire there was no dearth 
of great men. The golden age of literature was the time of Augustus; the 
silver age was the time of his immediate successors. The poets and 
philosophers have left us such names as Valerius Maximus, Asinius Pollio, 
Seneca, Lucan, Valerius Flaccus, Martial, Quintilian, and Statius. History 
and science were never more fully represented than in the day of Paterculus, 
Mela, Quintus Curtius, Florus, Pliny, Josephus, Suetonius, and Tacitus. A 
time which produced such men as these was not wholly bad. Unfortunately 
no future century of Roman history will be able to show us such another 
list.a 


CHAPTER XXXVI. THE FIVE GOOD EMPERORS NERVA TO 
MARCUS AURELIUS 


[96-180 A.D.] 
Until philosophers are kings, and the princes of this world have the spirit 


and power of philosophy, and political greatness and wisdom meet in one, 
cities will never cease from ill — no, nor the human race, as I believe — 


and then only will our state have a possibility of life, and see the light of 
day. The truth is, that the state in which the rulers are most reluctant to 
govern is best and most quietly governed, and the state in which they are 
most willing is the worst. — Plato. 


Nerva (M. Cocceius Nerva), 96-98 a.d. 


The new emperor, who reigned less than two years (96-98), distinguished 
himself as much by his mild and clement spirit, as his predecessor had done 
by the opposite temper. He made it his principal task to concentrate the 
whole government in the hands of the senate. He could not accomplish this 
because it was necessary that the ruler should combine the qualities of a 
capable and dreaded general, and Nerva’s reign shows how imperative it 
was for the ruler of the empire to be a soldier and leader. Nerva himself was 
only too soon convinced of the fact. The praetorians and the Roman 
populace, dissatisfied with the government of an old and serious-minded 
man, provoked disturbances throughout the whole of the first year ; they 
were specially irritated because Nerva, in order to recoup the revenue, 
restricted the public games and sold the costly vessels and collections which 
Domitian’s love of splendour had induced him to make. 


Nerva soon saw that he was menaced with Galba’s fate, that he was defied 
and his office held in contempt. He therefore determined, like Galba, to 
adopt an energetic man who stood high in public esteem as coregent, and 
was far happier in his choice than Galba had been. When anarchy had 
reached its zenith in the capital, the emperor surprised the Roman people by 
naming a successor, chosen not from the senate, but from the army, and one 
who possessed the love of the soldiers in the highest degree. Ulpius Trajan, 
on whom his choice fell, was then at the head of the legions of the lower 
Rhine, and had not only distinguished himself by glorious deeds in war, but 
in Rome had once been greeted by the people almost as a god on account of 
his kingly form and heroic appearance. With the nomination of Trajan the 
disturbances promptly ceased, and the proud praetorians submitted without 
a murmur when the new coregent ordered them to join him in Germany and 
attached them to other legions there./ 


Dion Cassius tells the story of Trajan’s accession as follows : 


^67 
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“Nerva, seeing that he was despised on account of his advanced age, 
ascended to the Capitol and said in a loud voice : ‘ May the thing be 
fortunate and well-pleasing to the senate, and the Roman people as well as 
to myself ! I adopt M. Ulpius Trajan.’ After which he declared him Csesar 
in the senate and wrote to him with his own hand (Trajan was commanding 
in Germany) : 


” “May the Danubians expiate my tears under the stroke of thy darts.’ 


” Thus Trajan became Csesar, and afterwards emperor, though Nerva had 
relatives. But Nerva did not place his kindred before the good of the state ; 
although Trajan was a Spaniard and not an Italian or even the son of an 
Italian, he was nevertheless adopted in spite of this, for to that day no 
foreigner had been emperor of the Romans ; Nerva thought that it was a 
man’s merit, and not his country which was the important question. He died 
after this adoption, having reigned one year, four months, and nine days ; he 
had lived sixty-five years, ten months, and ten days. 


” Trajan before attaining to the empire had had the following dream : It 
seemed to him that an old man clothed in the pretexta and adorned with a 
crown, in the fashion in which the senate is represented, marked his seal on 
him with a ring on the left side of the neck and then on the right. When he 
had become emperor he wrote to the senate with his own hand, sa}dng 
amongst other things that he would not put to death nor brand as infamous 
any worthy man ; and these promises he confirmed with an oath both at the 
time and subsequently. Having sent for “Elianus and the praetorian guards 
who had risen against Nerva, as if with the intention of making use of them, 
he rid himself of them. He had no sooner reached Rome than he made 


several regulations for the reformation of the state and in favour of worthy 
men, whom he treated with so much consideration that he granted funds to 
the cities of Italy for the education of the children whose benefactor he 
became. The first time that his wife Plotina entered the palace, having 
reached the top of the steps and turning towards the temple, she said, ‘ Such 
as I enter, so I would depart.’ Throughout his reign she conducted herself in 
such a manner that no reproach could be made against her.‘ V 


Trajan (M. Ulpius Trajanus Crinitus), 98-117 a.d. 


By birth, as just noted, Trajan was a Spaniard, although his father had filled 
the office of consul in Rome. Not more than fifty years earlier it would have 
been intolerable to the Romans to obey a foreigner ; but in Tra-jan’s time a 
man’s birthplace was no longer taken into consideration. So greatly had 
opinions and circumstances altered in consequence of the growing 
amalgamation of the empire into a single state. 


Nerva died in the year after the appointment of his coregent (Jan., 98). The 
latter, who at the time of his accession was in the prime of life, and reigned 
from 98-117, possessed all the qualities which the spirit of the times, the 
existing state of things, and the welfare of the empire required of a ruler. As 
a ruler he only committed a single error, he tried to extend the borders of 
the empire by conquest, and thus led the Romans once more along a path 
which they had abandoned since the time of Augustus, to the great benefit 
of the state. Trajan combined a lofty spirit with all the best qualities of a 
soldier. He had received a military training, and had spent the greater part of 
his previous life in camp ; he was therefore lacking in conventional culture, 
the hardships of military service had given him health and 
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strength, while a simple and hardy life had preserved the firmness and 
uprightness of his mind. By his unvarying regard for law and justice, for 
equality and civil virtue, for ancient custom, and for the reputation of the 
highest office in the state, no less than by his choice of subordinates and 
friends (amongst whom were two of the best writers of those days, Pliny the 
Younger and Tacitus) Trajan showed how little culture and learning was 
necessar}r, where such qualities existed, to enable a man worthily to take 
his place at the head of the empire. 


His administration was exemplary, he scorned the arbitrary exercise of 
power, he let the law take its course, kept the departments of legislation and 
administration apart, and protected the provinces with a powerful hand 
against the oppression of officials. At his court he organised all things as 
they had been under Vespasian and Titus. Inspired by a ridiculous pride, 
Domitian had re-introduced the rigid court ceremonial of the time of 
Claudius and Nero ; Trajan banished all ostentation and constraint from his 
environment and mode of life. He treated the nobles, his daily companions, 
as friends, returned their visits, expected them to come uninvited to his 
table, and granted free access to his person to every citizen who wished to 
present a petition. 


In his interest in science and education, and in architecture, military roads, 
harbours, and other works of public utility, Trajan not only followed in the 
footsteps of Vespasian, but he did a great deal more than the latter. For 
instance, he opened a public library, which was called the Ulpian, after his 
own name, and remained the most important in the city of Rome during the 
whole of ancient times. 


THE FIKST DACIAN WAR 


Nothing in the course of Trajan’s reign was of such great and far-reach- ing 
consequence as his unfortunate and erroneous idea of defending the empire 
by fresh conquests, and purifying morals by the revival of military 
ambition. From early youth he had been trained as a soldier and general ; in 
his campaigns he had become acquainted with many lands and nations ; he 
was equal to all the hardships of military service, and as emperor liked to 
share them with his soldiers ; seldom mounting his horse on the march, but 
going on foot like his men. 


Three years after his accession he began his wars of conquest, the scene of 
the first being Dacia on the lower Danube. As emperor he never thought of 
attempts on Lower Germany, although he had acted there as governor and 
general for ten years. The countries of the lower Danube, and after them the 
East, seemed to him better suited to prove to the world his capacity as a 
general. In Moldavia and Wallachia some immigrants of Thracian descent, 
amongst whom the Dacians were the most important, had leagued 
themselves together, some decades before, and with their combined forces 
had attacked Roman Thrace. At the time when Vitellius and Vespasian were 
disputing the throne, they had been repulsed by the troops of the latter, on 
their way into upper Italy, by Thrace and Mcesia, and Fonteius Agrippa, 
Vespasian’s general and vicegerent, had established a number of fortified 
camps on the Danube as a bulwark against them. 


Under Domitian the tribes belonging to the Dacian league, with Decebalus 
at their head, again invaded the Roman Empire. They destroyed some 
fortresses, repulsed the Roman troops on several occasions, and wrought 
fearful havoc. Domitian himself twice marched to the Danube, but his 
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troops were defeated in most engagements. Suspicious as he was, he dared 
not entrust a capable man with the command of a considerable army, 
although immediately after the recall of Agricola from Britain he had a 
general who was in every respect qualified for such a struggle. The Dacians 
therefore not only remained unpunished, but continued their devastations, 
and Decebalus actually offered the Roman emperor terms of peace on 
condition that he should be paid a sum of money annually. Domitian agreed 
to these shameful terms, and the degenerate senate of Rome granted him the 
honours of a triumph as conqueror of the Dacians. 


Trajan pretermitted the payment of tribute, and the Dacians again invaded 
Roman territory. He therefore betook himself to the Danube in person, in 
order to undertake the conduct of the war against them (101). He crossed 
the river, avenged the havoc wrought by the Dacians by far worse 
devastations in their own land, and defeated the troops of the enemy 
wherever they opposed him. In the third year of the war (103) the king of 
the barbarians was compelled to submit and accept the terms of peace 
dictated by Trajan./ 


Xiphilinus” has preserved for us, from the works of Dion Cassius, some 
interesting details of this campaign, with incidental sidelights on Tra-jan’s 
character. Trajan was led to undertake the campaign, he tells us, because he 
” bore in mind the conduct of the Dacians, was distressed at the tribute 
which they received every year, and perceived that their pride increased 
with their numbers. Decebalus was seized with terror at the news of his 
march ; and indeed he knew well enough that it was not the Romans but 
Domitian whom he had previously conquered and that now he would have 
to fight against the Romans, and against the emperor, Trajan. For Trajan 
was distinguished in the highest degree by his justice, his courage, and the 
simplicity of his manners. He had a strong body, (he was forty-two years 
old when he succeeded to the empire ; so that he supported all fatigues as 
well as anyone,) and he had a vigorous mind, so that he was exempt both 
from the impetuosity of youth and from the slowness of age. Far from 
envying or belittling anyone he honoured all worthy men and raised them to 
high positions ; for he neither dreaded nor hated any one of them. He gave 
no credit to calumnies and was in no way the slave of anger. He abstained 


alike from laying his hands on the property of others and from unjust 
murders. 


” He spent much on war, much also on the works of peace ; but the most 
numerous and necessary items of expenditure had for their object the repair 
of roads, harbours, and public buildings, while for none of these works did 
he ever shed blood. There was naturally such vastness in his conceptions 
and in his thoughts that having caused the Circus to be raised from its ruins 
and rendered finer and more magnificent than before, he set up an 
inscription stating that he had rebuilt it so that it might contain the Roman 
people. 


” He desired to make himself beloved by his conduct rather than to receive 
honours. He brought mildness into his relations with the people and dignity 
into his bearing towards the senate ; he was beloved by all and dreaded only 
by enemies. He took part in the hunts of the citizens, in their festivals, their 
labours and their schemes, as well as in their amusements ; often he would 
even take the fourth seat in their litters, and he did not fear to enter their 
houses without a guard. Without being perfect in the science of eloguence 
he knew its methods and put them in practice. There was nothing in which 
he did not excel. If he loved war he contented himself with winning 
successes, crushing an implacable foe and increasing his own 
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states. For under him it never happened, as it so often does in similar 
circumstances, that the soldiers gave rein to pride and insolence, so great 
was his firmness in command. Thus it was without reason that Decebalus 
feared him. 


Trajan Dictates Terms to Decebalus 


“During Trajan’s expedition against the Dacians, when he was near Tapes 
where the barbarians were encamped, a large mushroom was brought to 
him, on which it was written in Latin characters that the other allies and the 
Burii conjured Trajan 


to turn back and conclude a peace. Nevertheless he de- 


livered a battle, in which he had a great number of his men wounded and 
made great carnage amongst the enemy ; when the bandages gave out, he 
did not spare, it is said, his own clothing, but tore it in pieces ; moreover he 
caused an altar to be raised in honour of his soldiers who had been slain in 
the battle, and had funeral sacrifices offered to them every year. As he was 
endeavouring to reach the heights, carrying one hill after another and in 
face of a thousand perils, he came to the residence of the Dacian kings, 
whilst Lucius, who had attacked from another side, made a great slaughter 
and took a great number of prisoners. Whereupon Decebalus sent the 
emperor an embassy composed of the chiefs of the Dacians and making 
petition to him through them, showed himself disposed to treat with them 
under no matter what conditions. 


” He was required to deliver up the machines, and the engines, to surrender 
the deserters, to demolish his fortifications, to evacuate the territories he 
had conquered and besides this to regard all those who were enemies or 
friends to the Romans as his own ; in spite of himself he consented to these 
conditions, after having gone himself to Trajan, falling on the ground before 
him and worshipping him. Decebalus’ ambassadors were introduced to the 
senate, where, having laid down their arms they clasped their hands in the 


fashion of captives, pronounced certain words and certain prayers and thus 
agreed to the peace and resumed their arms. Trajan celebrated bis triumph 


Trajan 


(From a bi’st in the Capitol) 
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and was surnamed Dacicus ; he gave combats of gladiators in the theatre 
(for he took pleasure in these combats), and caused the actors to reappear at 
the theatre (for he loved one of them, Pylades), while none the less in his 
character of a soldier he continued to watch over other business and to 
administer justice; sometimes in the Forum of Augustus, sometimes under 
the Porticus Livia, and often in other places as well, he gave judgment from 
his tribunal. But when he was informed that Decebalus was contra-vening 
several articles of the treaty, that he was laying up stores of arms, receiving 
deserters and raising fortresses, that he was sending embassies to his 
neighbours, and ravaging the countries of those who had previously taken 
part against him and had seized on lands belonging to the Iazyges, lands 
which Trajan afterwards refused to restore to them when they demanded 
them of him again ; then the senate for the second time declared Decebalus 
to be the enemy of Rome and Trajan ; also the second time, undertook to 
make war against them in person and not through other generals. 


” Decebalus failed to win the victory by force, but he almost succeeded in 
killing Trajan by craft and treason ; he sent deserters to him in Moesia, who 
were charged to assassinate him, knowing that at that time, in consideration 
of the necessities of the war, he received all who wished to speak to him 
without distinction. But they could not accomplish this, as one of them was 
arrested on suspicion and under the torture confessed the whole plot. 


” Longinus, who commanded a detachment of the Roman army, and whose 
valour had been proved during the war, having suffered himself, at the 
invitation of Decebalus, to be drawn into an interview with him, under 
pretext that the latter would make his submission, Decebalus seized the 


Roman and publicly interrogated him on the plans of Trajan ; and when 
Longinus refused to reveal anything, he retained him under a guard. 
Decebalus then (sent an embassy to Trajan to demand that he should 
abandon the country as far as the Ister, and that he should be reimbursed for 
all the expenses of the war) on condition of restoring Longinus. Trajan 
having given an undecided answer, the terms of which were intended to 
show that his esteem for Longinus was neither small nor great, so that he 
might neither lose him nor pay too dearly for his ransom, Decebalus 
hesitated considering what he should do ; and Longinus, for whom (his 
freedman) had meantime procured poison, (promised the king to reconcile 
him with Trajan, for he feared that if he suspected his intention he would 
have him more closely guarded ; then he wrote a petition to Trajan, and 
charged the freedman to carry it in order to secure its safety. The freedman, 
having therefore departed, Longinus) took (the poison during the night) and 
died. (This being done), Decebalus demanded the freedman of Trajan, 
promising to give in exchange the body of Longinus and ten captives, and 
he also sent him the centurion taken with Longinus in the hope that he 
would succeed in his design ; from this centurion Trajan learned all that had 
happened to Longinus. Nevertheless he did not send him back nor did he 
restore the freedman, judging this man’s life of more importance to the 
dignity of the empire than the burial of Longinus.” 9 


It is the modern verdict that in the conclusion of peace as well as after it, the 
Roman emperor abused the right of conquest. He retained possession of a 
part of the land of Dacia, established a Roman garrison on the rapids of the 
Danube, between Orsowa and Gladowitza, which at a later day bore the 
name of the ” Iron Gates,” and threatened to seize the mountain country of 
southwestern Transylvania. This naturally enraged the Dacians and their 
king. Decebalus was by no means a mere barbarian ; he had allied himself 
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with the Parthian king, the principal enemy of the Romans in the far East, 
and had enlisted in his service many men who had served in the Roman 


army and who organised his troops after the Roman fashion. He had also 
brought a number of skilled workmen, partly by force and partly by money 
payments, from the neighbouring Roman province to his own country, to 
use their services in making instruments of peace and war. 


THE SECOND DACIAN WAR 


According to his treaty with Trajan, he should have sent all such persons 
back ; and Trajan was all the more ready to make this circumstance the 
pretext for another war, since Decebalus had attempted to ally himself with 
some of the neighbouring tribes. The emperor began the second Dacian war 
by building a stone bridge over the Danube, and thus manifested his 
intention of extending the dominion of Rome beyond the river. This bridge 
was erected three hours’ journey below the aforementioned gates, close to 
the town of Czernetz at the present day. It was thirty-five hundred paces 
long and provided with entrenchments at either end. The ruins of it are still 
to be seen at low water. 


The war in what is now Wallachia, the country to which Trajan gained 
access by this bridge, offered many difficulties to the Roman army on 
account of its many morasses, its heavy clay soil, and the large and rapid 
rivers which traverse it. He therefore led his troops with great caution; he 
made roads, diverted the course of rivers, and hunted the Dacian king from 
forest to forest, and from swamp to swamp. At length Decebalus felt 
himself unable to hold his own against the Romans, and slew himself in 
order not to fall into the hands of the enemy. Trajan made a Roman 
province of the conquered land, and determined to establish as many 
colonies as possible in it, and to tame his barbarian subjects by culture. (106 
A.D.) 


In the uncultivated but fertile plains of Wallachia, he settled a large number 
of colonists from all parts of the Roman Empire, founded many towns and 
villages, and made Roman culture so acceptable that Latin be-came the 
dominant language of the country. By these means, however, he provoked 
the barbarous tribes who then occupied Poland and Russia to continual 
predatory attacks. Thrace and Mcesia, now Rumelia, Bulgaria, and Servia, 
which lay to the south of the Danube, gained most ; they were protected 
from the barbarians by the new province beyond the Danube. A number of 
new towns were founded there, and from that time they continued to 
flourish. 


The conquest of the Dacians and the attention it attracted throughout the 
Roman Empire seemed to have affected the emperor’s hitherto modest 
disposition, which had led him to devote himself to affairs of law and 
government ; for the manner in which he celebrated his victory in Rome, as 
well as the oriental campaign which he subsequently undertook, were not in 
keeping with the character of wise moderation and the absence of excessive 
prodigality, which might have been expected of him, under the 
circumstances. When he returned to Rome, he celebrated his victory by 
magnificent architectural works and brilliant festivities. He erected a 
monument commemorative of his victory, which still exists, the celebrated 
Trajan column, 110 feet in height [to which we shall refer more at length 
presently]. (113 A.D.) 


Besides several buildings in Rome, he built triumphal arches at 
Beneventum and other places, and made a road through the Pontine 
marshes 
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which combined the excellence and strength of the old military roads with 
the conveniences of his own time. These undertakings were made in the old 
Roman spirit, and did him as much honour as the many bridges and canals 
which he built in different parts of the empire or the great military road 
which extended from the Black Sea to the west coast. On the other hand the 
feasts which he arranged in celebration of his victory recalled the foolish 
prodigality of Caligula and Domitian, and added not a little to the 
deterioration of morals. For 123 consecutive days he gave the people pub- 
lic games and other revels, in which no less than ten thousand gladiators 
took part, and eleven thousand wild animals were killed ; so that one of the 
best emperors did most to promote the unnatural and inhuman pleasures of 
the degenerate inhabitants of Rome. 


The Dacian conquest was not the sole triumph of Roman arms at this 
period. In 106 Cornelius Palma, governor of Syria, attacked the 
troublesome tribes inhabiting the ill-defined region between Damascus and 
the Red Sea. There was one short but severe campaign, and Arabia Petrsea 
was added to the Roman province. The great caravan routes from the 
Euphrates to the Red Sea were now safe. 


ORIENTAL CAMPAIGNS AND DEATH OF TRAJAN 


Trajan’s oriental campaign was directed against the Parthians. Since the 
time of Augustus, this people had suffered perpetually from quarrels over 
the succession to the throne, and had often come into hostile contact with 
the Romans, because both nations looked upon the kingdom of Armenia as 
a dependency of theirs. The turbulent character of the Armenians and the 
continual dissensions among the members of their ruling family made the 
intervention of the two neighbouring states to some extent necessary. In the 
frequent wars of the Romans and Parthians, no general had ever 
distinguished himself as much as Domitius Corbulo, who had been sent by 
Nero to Armenia so as to protect the inhabitants of this land against the 
tyranny of their own king, no less than against the superior power of the 
Parthians. He banished the Parthian prince Tiridates I, who had set himself 
up as ruler of Armenia, and occupied the whole of the country. 


Nero bestowed the government of Armenia on a descendant of the Herod 
family, who then lived in Rome and had adopted the pagan religion. For a 
whole year the latter was unable to maintain his ground against the 
turbulent Armenians and Parthians, and Corbulo himself advised the 
emperor to restore the banished Parthian prince on condition that he should 
go to Rome, and do homage as a Roman vassal. To this Tiridates consented 
; he received the kingdom of Armenia as a Roman fief, and peace was 
restored for a time. After his death, the former scenes were repeated ; the 
throne of Armenia again became the subject of quarrels between various 
princes, and the Parthians again intervened in the affairs of the country. 


In Trajan’s time a protege of Parthia, Exedares by name, was seated on the 
throne of Armenia, and the Parthian king, Chosroes, supported him with an 
army quartered in the country. Trajan would not acknowledge this king of 
Armenia ; but as a matter of fact he cared far less for the restoration of 


Roman ascendency in Armenia than for the chance of winning glory as 
conqueror of the Parthians. In 106 he went to Asia with a large army. On 
the way he received an embassy from the Parthian king, who had 
disturbances in his own country to contend with, and who, for this reason, 
made friendly advances to the Roman emperor. Trajan would have nothing 
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to say to his proposals, by reason of his greed of fame, although Chosroes 
had removed Exedares from the throne of Armenia and placed in his stead a 
Parthian prince, Parthamasiris, who was willing to do homage to the 
Romans. Trajan banished the new ruler of Armenia without much trouble, 
for the Parthians, engaged in internecine quarrels, could not support him. 
The emperor therefore turned Armenia into a Roman province, and 
subjected the petty dynasties between the Black Sea and the Caspian. Their 
loyalty lasted no longer than the time the Roman army was at hand. The 
subsequent enterprises of Trajan on his first expedition to the East are not 
known to us in detail ; we only know for certain that he marched from 
Armenia to Mesopotamia, took some cities on the middle Euphrates and 
Tigris and supported the king of Parthia against his rebellious subjects. 


Some time after, most probably in the year 114, Trajan undertook his 
second Parthian campaign, on which he spent about three years, till 117. He 
conquered the famous Greek city of Seleucia, on the Tigris, and Ctesiphon, 
the Parthian capital, made Assyria into a Roman province, and advanced as 
far as Arabia, where some years before the empty desire of fame had 
induced him to make conquests, through one of his generals, which were as 
quickly lost as won. He then pushed on to the coasts of the Persian Gulf. If 
we may believe the coins and fabulous histories of that time, he even 
projected an Indian campaign, and caused a fleet to be built for the purpose. 
This statement, like other ridiculous exaggerations, is based on flattery and 
the circumstance that the Persian Gulf was confounded with the Indian 
Ocean. 


According to one of the coins, Tra-jan gave the Parthians a new king, but 
this bestowal of the royal office meant no more than that he proclaimed one 
of the many pretenders in Ctesiphon king ; a sufficient reason for the 
Parthians not to acknowledge the latter as their ruler. Trajan himself reaped 
the fruits of an inconsiderate desire of conquest, which was most prejudicial 
to the Roman Empire. Whilst he was at Shatt-el-Arab, all the tribes and 
cities in his rear revolted, and he perceived too late that the oriental nations 
were not so easy to subdue or to hold in allegiance as the Dacians. 


The Jews also rebelled, both in Palestine and in the cities of Syria, Egypt, 
and other countries, because like the Christians they were incessantly 
harassed and persecuted. Trajan was forced to send troops against them, and 
at the same time renew the war against Assyria, Seleucia, Edessa and other 
rebellious countries and cities. He fell sick in consequence of the hardships 
of 
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an unsuccessful campaign, which he had undertaken in Arabia. In order to 
abandon the fruitless undertaking without detriment to his reputation, he 
made the senate recall him to Rome under a fictitious pretext. He handed 
over the army to his general Hadrian, whom he had appointed governor of 
Syria, and went to Cilicia intending to sail thence to Italy. Before he could 
embark, death overtook him./ 


In estimating the character of Trajan, we no longer have the guidance of 
Suetonius. The only important classical writings recording the deeds of this 
emperor are the somewhat fragmentary excerpts from Dion Cassius as 
preserved by Xiphilinus, and the panegyric of the younger Pliny. The latter, 
written and delivered in the year in which Pliny was consul, has been 
pronounced, ” a piece of courtly flattery for which the only excuse which 
can be made is the cringing and fawning manner of the times.” Pliny’s 
letters and despatches to Trajan on the other hand are full of interest as 
valuable material for the historian. « 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PLINY AND TRAJAN 


The despatch respecting the Christians, written from Bithynia, a.d. 104, and 
the emperor’s answer, are well worthy of transcription ; both because 
reference is so often made to them, and because they throw light upon the 
marvellous and rapid propagation of the Gospel ; the manners of the early 
Christians; the treatment of which their constancy exposed them, even 
under favourable circumstances ; and the severe jealousy with which even a 
governor of mild and gentle temper thought it his duty to regard them. 
Pliny’s.? letter to Trajan ran thus : ” It is my constant practice to refer to 


you all subjects on which I entertain doubt. For who is better able to direct 
my hesitation or to instruct my ignorance? I have never been present at the 
trials of Christians, and therefore I do not know in what way, or to what 
extent, it is usual to question or to punish them. I have also felt no small 
difficulty in deciding whether age should make any difference, or whether 
those of the tenderest and those of mature years should be treated alike ; 
whether pardon should be accorded to repentance, or whether, where a man 
has once been a Christian, recantation should profit him ; whether, if the 
name of Christian does not imply criminality, still the crimes peculiarly 
belonging to the name should be punished. Meanwhile, in the case of those 
against whom informations have been laid before me, I have pursued the 
following line of conduct. I have put to them, personally, the question 
whether they were Christians. If they confessed, I interrogated them a 
second and third time, and threatened them with punishment. If they still 
persevered, I ordered their commitment ; for I had no doubt whatever, that 
whatever they confessed, at any rate dogged and inflexible obstinacy 
deserved to be punished. There were others who displayed similar madness 
; but, as they were Roman citizens, I ordered them to be sent back to the 
city. Soon persecution itself, as is generally the case, caused the crime to 
spread, and it appeared in new forms. 


” An anonymous information was laid against a large number of persons, 
but they deny that they are, or ever have been, Christians. As they invoked 
the gods, repeating the form after me, and offered prayers, together with 
incense and wine, to your image, which 1 had ordered to be brought, 
together with those of the deities, and besides cursed Christ, whilst those 
who are true Christians, it is said, cannot be compelled to do any one of 
these things, I 
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thought it right to set them at liberty. Others, when accused by an informer, 
confessed that they were Christians, and soon after denied the fact; they 
said they had been, but had ceased to be, some three, some more, not a few 


even twenty years previously. All these worshipped your image and those 
of the gods, and cursed Christ. But they affirmed that the sum-total of their 
fault or their error was, that they were accustomed to assemble on a fixed 
day before dawn, and sing an antiphonal hymn to Christ as God ; that they 
bound themselves by an oath, not to the commission of any wickedness, but 
to abstain from theft, robbery, and adultery ; never to break a promise, or to 
deny a deposit when it was demanded back. When these ceremonies were 
concluded, it was their custom to depart, and again assemble together to 
take food harmlessly and in common. That after my proclamation, in which, 
in obedience to your command, I had forbidden associations, they had 
desisted from this practice. For these reasons, I the more thought it 
necessary to investigate the real truth, by putting to the torture two maidens, 
who were called deaconesses ; but I discovered nothing but a perverse and 
excessive superstition. 


” I have therefore deferred taking cognizance of the matter until I had 
consulted you. For it seemed to me a case requiring advice, especially on 
account of the number of those in peril. For many of every age, sex, and 
rank, are and will continue to be called in question. The infection in fact has 
spread not only through the cities, but also through the villages and open 
country ; but it seems that its progress can be arrested. At any rate, it is 
clear that the temples which were almost deserted begin to be frequented ; 
and solemn sacrifices, which had been long intermitted, are again 
performed, and victims are being sold everywhere, for which up to this time 
a purchaser could rarely be found. It is therefore easy to conceive that 
crowds might be reclaimed if an opportunity for repentance were given.” 


To this letter Trajan replied : 


” In sifting the cases of those who have been indicted on the charge of 
Christianity, you have adopted, my dear Secundus, the right course of 
proceeding ; for no certain rule can be laid down which will meet all cases. 
They must not be sought after, but if they are informed against and 
convicted, they must be punished ; with this proviso, however, that if 
anyone denies that he is a Christian, and proves the point by offering 
prayers to our deities, notwithstanding the suspicions under which he has 
laboured, he shall be pardoned on his repentance. On no account should any 


anonymous charge be attended to, for it would be the worst possible 
precedent, and is inconsistent with the habits of our times.”* 


Nothing perhaps could better illustrate the judicial and tolerant temper of 
Trajan’s mind than this letter in reference to a class of people whom the 
emperor could not possibly have contemplated without prejudice. 


trajan’s column 


If literary remains dealing with history of the time of Trajan are meagre, 
amends are made for the deficit by the sculptures and bas-reliefs that 
ornament the Column of Trajan previously mentioned, which still stands in 
an excellent state of preservation amidst the ruins of a forum. This column 
of marble, now weathered to a bronze-like hue, is covered throughout its 
entire height by a spiral column of figures representing all manner of 
military operations. More than twenty-five hundred human figures are said 
to 
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be depicted, and all of these are executed with lifelike fidelity. The bas- 
reliefs represent the expeditions of Trajan against the Dacians.® The 
column is thus described by Burn : 


“The bas-relief” representing the first campaign against the Dacians begins 
at the base by a representation of the banks of the Save, down which the 
Roman army passed, and shows military storehouses, piles of wood, stacks 
of hay, and wooden huts. Then follow forts with soldiers on guard, and 
boats carrying barrels of provisions. The river god Danube then appears and 
looks on with astonishment at the bridge of boats over which the Roman 
army is passing. The baggage of the soldiers on the march, tied to the top of 
the vallum or palisade which they carry, and the different military 


standards, are very distinctly shown. Many of the men are without covering 
on their heads, but some wear lions’ skins. The emperor and his staff are 
then introduced. He is sitting upon a suggestus or platform, and Lucius, the 
prjetorian prefect, sits beside him. The suovetaurilia, a grand sacrificial 
celebration, is the next scene, with priests in the cinctus gabinus and 
trumpeters. After this the emperor is seen making a speech to the army, and 
a little farther on the building of a stone encampment enclosing huts is 
being carried on with great vigour, and bridges are being thrown across a 
river, over which cavalry are passing. 


” A battle seems then to take place, and the heads of two enemies are being 
brought to the emperor. The Dacian army with the dragon ensign and the 
Dacian cap, the symbol of superior rank, seen upon the statues of the 
Dacian prisoners on the Arch of Constantine, appears. Jupiter gives the 
victory to the Romans, the Dacian camp is burned, and the Dacians fly. 
Numerous representations of forts, boats, different kinds of troops, 
skirmishes, and sieges follow, ending with the surrender of Decebalus and 
the return of Trajan to Rome, where a great festival is celebrated. The 
arrival at Rome, and the crowd of Romans going to meet the great 
conqueror, are very vividly drawn. An immense number of bulls for 
sacrifice, altars, camilli, and half -naked popse are introduced into the 
triumphal rejoicings, and the first campaign ends with the figure of Trajan 
offering incense on the altar of Jupiter Capitolinus. 


” A somewhat similar series of scenes are represented in the sculptures 
which depict the second campaign. Perhaps the most interesting is that of 
the great bridge over the Danube, made of wood supported on stone piers, 
the foundations of which may still be seen in the bed of the river. Apollo- 
dorus, the architect of the Forum, designed this immense work, which 
crossed the Danube at a spot where it is not less than 1300 yards wide, near 
the village of Gieli. A permanent road into Dacia and secure 
communications with his basis of operations having thus been secured, 
Trajan gradually advanced from post to post, driving the Dacians into the 
mountainous parts of the country. The sculptures represent a number of 
skirmishes and assaults upon fortified places, but no regular pitched battle. 
At last the ghastly spectacle of the head and hands of Decebalus is exhibited 
on a board by two soldiers in front of the Prsetorium. This disgusting scene 


is followed by a representation of the storming of the last strongholds of the 
enemy in the mountains, and a mournful procession of fugitives carrying 
away their goods and driving their cattle into exile forms the close of the 
sculptured history of the Dacian campaigns of Trajan. 


” In these curious bas-reliefs,” Burn continues, ” we have a treasury of 
information on the religion, the military science, the habits and dress of the 
Romans of the empire far more valuable than ten thousand pages of 
descrip- 
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tive writing. The lover of Roman antiquities will learn more by studying 
Fabretti’s engravings of these reliefs, or the casts at the French Academy at 
Rome, and at the Kensington Museum, than by much book-labour. The 
descriptions of Livy and Polybius, Casar and Tacitus, receive life and 
movement and interest as we look at the actual figures (oculis subjecta 
fidelibus) of the general and his staff; the Prsetorian guards marked by their 
belts over the left shoulder ; the fierce-looking standard-bearers and 
centurions with their heads covered by lions’ skins, the shaggy manes of 
which stream down their backs ; the rank and file carrying enormous stakes 
; the master masons, sappers, and pioneers, with their axes and crowbars ; 
the lancers, heavy and light cavalry, and royal chargers ; the Sarmatian 
horsemen, clothed, both riders and steeds, in complete scale armour, and the 
Moorish cavalry, riding without reins. 


” Bridges are constructed, Roman causeways laid, forts attacked with all 
kinds of military engines ; the charge of cavalry, the rout and confusion of a 
defeated army, are all most vividly depicted. Trajan in person traverses the 
ranks on foot, or mounts the suggestus and harangues his men, or receives 
with simple dignity the submission of the enemy, or marches with all the 
pomp of a Roman procession under the triumphal arch. The soldier-like 
simplicity of the great military emperor is strikingly portrayed. There is no 
silken tent, or richly decorated chariot, or throne, or canopy of state to be 


seen. His colonel of the guards sits beside him, as an equal, on the 
suggestus. In the midst of a battle the emperor E -.— jgjgg tears up his robe 
to bind the wounds of his soldiers ; he is present everywhere, wearing a 
sword and fighting in person. Nothing could be more illustrative of the state 
of Roman affairs in that iron age, when again, as in the olden times, a rough 
and unlettered warrior, fresh from the camp, swayed the destinies of the 
empire.”* 


This Column of Trajan originally stood surrounded by buildings forming a 
court only about forty feet square, the intention being apparently that the 
figures should be viewed from the surrounding structures. Notwithstanding 
this the sculptures are progressively larger toward the top, the perspec-tive 
effect when looking from below being obvious in the artist’s mind. To-day 
the column stands in lonely grandeur in Trajan’s Forum ; discoloured and 
weather-worn, but otherwise little altered from the original state except at 
the very top, where, incongruously enough, a statue of St. Peter now takes 
the place of the colossal figure of Trajan himself which once occupied 
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the pedestal. Sixtus V placed the effigy of the Christian there, the pagan 
image having been taken away some time in the early Middle Ages. The 
substitution was a characteristic act of piety, which could have been 
permitted only by an equally characteristic lack of humour. But quite 
regardless of its incongruous apex, the column remains as the most 
important historical document relating to military customs of classical 
antiquity that has come down to us.« 


Hadrian (P. Alius Hadrianus), 117-138 a.d. 


Hadrian was by descent a Spaniard, and of the same city where Trajan was 
born. He was nephew to Trajan, and married to Sabina, his grand-niece. 
When Trajan was adopted by Nerva, Hadrian was a tribune of the army in 
Mcesia, and sent by the troops to congratulate the emperor on his 
advancement. But his brother-in-law, who desired to have an opportunity of 
congratulating Trajan himself, supplied Hadrian with a carriage that broke 
down on the way. Hadrian, however, was resolved to lose no time, so the 
story goes, and performed the rest of the journey on foot. This assiduity was 
very pleasing. But the emperor was believed to dislike Hadrian for several 
reasons. He was expensive, and involved in debt. He was, besides, 
inconstant, capricious, and apt to envy another’s reputation. These faults, in 
Trajan’s opinion, could not be compensated either by Hadrian’s learning or 
his talents. His great skill in the Greek and Latin languages, his intimate 
acquaintance with the laws of his country and the philosophy of the times, 
were no inducements to Trajan, who, being bred himself a soldier, desired 
to have a military man to succeed him. For this reason it was that the dying 
emperor would by no means appoint a successor ; fearful, perhaps, of 
injuring his great reputation, by adopting a person that was unworthy. His 
death, therefore, was concealed for some time by Plotina, his wife, till 
Hadrian had sounded the inclinations of the army, and found them firm in 
his interests. They then produced a forged instrument, importing that 
Hadrian was adopted to succeed in the empire. By this artifice he was 
elected by all orders of the state, though absent from Rome, being then at 
Antioch, as general of the forces in the East.1 


Upon Hadrian’s election, his first care was to write to the senate, excusing 
himself for assuming the empire without their previous approbation; 
imputing it to the hasty zeal of the army, who rightly judged that the senate 
ought not long to remain without a head. He then began to pursue a course 
quite opposite to that of his predecessor, taking every method of declining 
war, and promoting the arts of peace. He was quite satisfied with preserving 
the ancient limits of the empire, with the Euphrates as the boundary. 


Having thus settled the affairs of the East, and leaving Severus governor of 
Syria, he took his journey by land to Rome, sending the ashes of Trajan 
thither by sea. Upon his approach to the city, he was informed that a 
magnificent triumph was preparing for him ; but this he modestly declined, 


desiring that those honours might be paid to Trajan’s memory which they 
had designed for him. In consequence of this command, a most superb 
triumph was decreed, in which Trajan’s statue was carried as the principal 
figure in the procession, it being remarked that he was the only man that 
ever triumphed after he was dead. 


I1 There are other accounts ; some claiming that Trajan “loved Hadrian as 
his son.” ] 
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THE VARIED ENDOWMENTS OF HADRIAN 


It was not an easy task to appear with any lustre after an emperor so loved 
and admired as Trajan ; and yet the merits of his successor seemed, in some 
measure, to console the people for their loss. Hadrian was one of the most 
remarkable of the Roman emperors for the variety of his endowments. He 
was highly skilful in all the exercises both of body and mind. He composed 
with great beauty, both in prose and verse ; he pleaded at the bar, and was 
one of the best orators of his time. He was deeply versed in the 
mathematics, and no less skilful in physic. In drawing and painting, he was 
equal to the greatest masters; an excellent musician, and sang to admiration. 
Besides these qualifications, he had an astonishing memory ; he knew the 
names of all his soldiers, though ever so long absent. He could dictate to 
one, confer with another, and write himself, all at the same time. He was 
remarkably expert in military discipline ; he was strong and very skilful in 
arms, both on horseback and on foot, and frequently with his own hand 
killed wild boars, and even lions, in hunting. 


His moral virtues were not less than his accomplishments. Upon his first 
exaltation, he forgave an infinite number of debts due to the exchequer, 
remitting the large arrears to which the provinces were liable, and burning 
the bonds and registers of them in the public Forum. He refused to take the 
confiscated estates of condemned persons into his private coffers, but 
ordered them to be placed in the public treasury. His moderation and 
clemency appeared by pardoning the injuries which he had received when 
he was yet but a private man. One day meeting a person who had formerly 
been his most inveterate enemy, ” My good friend,” cried he, ” you have 
escaped, for I am made emperor.” He had so great a veneration for the 
senate, and was so careful of not introducing unworthy persons into it, that 
he told the captain of his guard, when he made him senator, that he had no 
honours in his gift equal to what he then bestowed. He was affable to his 
friends, and gentle to persons of meaner stations ; he relieved their wants, 
and visited them in sickness ; it being his constant maxim, that he was an 
emperor, not for his own good, but for the benefit of mankind. 


These were his virtues, which were contrasted by a strange mixture of vices 
; or, to say the truth, the wanted strength of mind to preserve his general 


rectitude of character without deviation. Thus he is represented as proud 
and vainglorious, envious and detractive, hasty and revengeful, inquisitive 
into other men’s affairs, and often induced by sycophants to acts of cruelty 
and injustice. He permitted the revival of the persecution against the 
Christians, and showed many instances of a bad disposition, which it was 
the whole study of his life to correct or to conceal. 


But whatever Hadrian might have been as to his private character, his 
conduct as an emperor appears most admirable, as all his public 
transactions seem dictated by the soundest policy and the most disinterested 
wisdom. He was scarce settled on the throne, when several of the northern 
barbarians, the Alans, the Sarmatians, and the Dacians, began to make 
devastations on the empire. These hardy nations, who now found the way to 
conquer, by issuing from their forests, and then retiring upon the approach 
of a superior force opposing them, began to be truly formidable to Rome. 
Hadrian had thoughts of contracting the limits of the empire, by giving up 
some of the most remote and the least defensible provinces ; but in this he 
was overruled by his friends, who wrongly imagined that an extensive 
frontier would tend to intimidate an invading enemy. But though he 
complied with their 
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remonstrances, he broke down the bridge over the Danube, which his 
predecessor had built, sensible that the same passage which was open to 
him, was equally convenient to the incursions of his barbarous neighbours. 


While he was employed in compelling these nations to submission, a 
conspiracy was discovered, carried on among four persons of consular 
dignity at home. These had agreed to kill him, either while he was offering 
sacrifice, or while he was hunting. Their designs, however, were timely 
discovered, and the conspirators put to death by order of the senate. Hadrian 
took great pains to clear himself from the imputation of having had any 
hand in their execution ; he had sworn upon his advancement, to put no 


senator to death, and he now declared that the delinquents died without his 
permission. But in order entirely to suppress the murmurs of the people 
upon this head, he distributed large sums of money among them, and called 
off their attention from this act of severity to magnificent shows, and the 
various diversions of the amphitheatre. 


hadrian’s tours 


Having stayed a short time at Rome, so as to see that all things were 
regulated and established for the safety of the public, he prepared to visit 
and take a view of his whole empire. It was one of his maxims, that an 
emperor ought to imitate the sun, which diffuses warmth and vigour over all 
parts of the earth. He therefore took with him a splendid court and a 
considerable force, and entered the province of Gaul, where he numbered 
all the inhabitants. From Gaul he went into Germany, from thence to 
Holland, and then passed over into Britain. There, reforming many abuses, 
and reconciling the natives to the Romans, for the better security of the 
southern parts of the kingdom he built a wall of wood and earth, extending 
from the river Eden in Cumberland to the Tyne in Northumberland, to 
prevent the incursions of the Picts, and the other barbarous nations to the 
north. From Britain, returning through Gaul, he directed his journey to 
Spain, where he was received with great joy, as being a native of that 
country. There, wintering in the city of Tarraco, he called a meeting of the 
deputies from all the provinces, and ordained many things for the benefit of 
the nation. Happening, while he was in Spain, to walk in his garden, one of 
the servants of the house ran furiously at him, with a drawn sword, to kill 
him ; but the emperor warding off the blow, and closing with him, quickly 
disarmed him ; then delivering him to his guards, he ordered that he might 
have a physician to bleed him, considering the poor creature (which in fact 
he was) as a madman. From Spain he returned to Rome.6 


In April of 129 Hadrian undertook another long journey to the eastern 
provinces of the empire, from which he did not return to take up his 
residence on the Tiber until the year 134. In 129 he again made a long stay 
in Athens, where he celebrated the consummation of a great work which 
had been await-ing completion from times out of mind, and was now 


intended to minister to the worship of Zeus, the glory of Athens, and the 
vanity of the great Philhellenic emperor. 


Of the many magnificent buildings which he erected for the adornment of 
his favourite city, hardly anything is left except the ruins of the most 
splendid of them all. Southeast of the acropolis there still stand some huge 
columns of the Olympieum, begun long since by the Pisistratidie and now 
finished by Hadrian. It was a gigantic temple of Olympian Zeus, occupying 
an area of fifty-nine thousand square feet. It was consecrated in the 
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autumn of 129, and one and the same priest presided there over the worship 
of the Olympian Zeus and of the Philhellene emperor. 


Hadrian also laid out a fashionable residential quarter for Roman villas on 
the southeast of the city, towards the Ilissus, which was adorned with a 
stately gateway on the original boundary of ancient Athens, not far from the 
peribolus of the Olympieum. His new Panhellenium, a temple to the 
Panhellenic Zeus, was intended to serve as a centre for the new national 
festival of the Panhellenia, instituted by him, and celebrated for the first 
time in the autumn of the yjar 129 ; a festival in which the Greeks of the 
mother-country and the colonies were equally entitled to take part. Thus he 
hoped to substitute for the Delphic amphictyony, which had passed into the 
limbo of shades, a fresh incentive to Greek patriotism and religious 
sentiment, and to restore to Athens something of the lustre of her old 
commanding position. 


BBHL 


Ruins of the Forum 


The emperor left Athens in March or April, 130, and proceeded to 
Alexandria, a city which combined all the elements which charmed him as a 
sovereign and an accomplished man of the world — the restless activity of 
a vast commercial centre, the motley mixture of the most varied and sharply 
defined national types in the empire, and lastly, the abundance of scientific 
material and the high standard of learning, both in studies purely Greek and 
in the applied and exact sciences. The only drawback was the Alexandrine 
propensity to ill-natured witticisms, which were apt to verge upon 
shameless insolence and to which even the person of the emperor was by no 
means sacred. 


When Hadrian’s favourite, Antinous, was drowned in the Nile at Besa 
(probably on October 30, 130), having sought death of his own free will, 
according to the story then generally received, in order to save the emperor, 
whose life (so it was said) could only be preserved by the voluntary 
sacrifice of another — Hadrian endeavoured to find comfort by instituting a 
new form of worship, that of his lost minion. The art and feeling of the 
antique world proved willing instruments of the emperor’s will, and 
Antinous was immortalised in numerous statues, more particularly in 
Greece. On the other hand, two of Hadrian’s administrative measures 
provoked another fearful outbreak of Jewish fury in Palestine. 
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[131-138 A.D.] The founding of the new colony of iElia Capitolina on the 
ruins of Jerusalem and an imperial edict, really directed against the 
objectionable custom of mutilation, and only construed by a mistake as 
referring to the Jewish rite of circumcision, brought about a terrible Jewish 
revolt (at the end of 131), which was vigorously seconded by the Jews of 
the Dispersion. The rising, disregarded at first by the Romans, and directed 
with the utmost energy by a priest, Eleazer of Modin, and a warlike 


freebooter, Simon Bar Cocheba1 (i.e., son of a star) by name, resulted in a 
troublesome war, waged with horrible cruelty on both sides, in which 
victory only fell to the Roman arms after the experienced legate Sextus 
Julius Severus, came from Britain to take over the command. It was not 
decided by a pitched battle ; as before, one stronghold after another had to 
be reduced, the last being Baeth-ter, not far from Jerusalem (135 A.D.). 
Thenceforth and for long after the silence of the grave settled upon Judea, 
or Syria Palestina, as it was now called. No Jews might tread the holy 
places of Jerusalem on pain of death, and the little country was garrisoned 
by two legions. 


HADRIAN AS BUILDER AND ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMER 


Hadrian came back to take up his residence at Rome in 134, and there 
zealously took up the architectural labours of which imposing remains are 
left to the present day. He had already adorned the heart of the old city with 
the temple of Venus and Rome, which was dedicated on the twenty-first of 
April, 128, and some vast undertakings were brought to a conclusion in 
135, 136, and the following years. We have a memorial of him to this day in 
the huge mausoleum, which was diverted from its purpose as a quiet 
sepulchre to become the citadel of the City of the Seven Hills during the 
stormy times of the Middle Ages and later centuries. On the right bank of 
the Tiber Hadrian built a new mausoleum, where not only he and the 
members of his family but many of his successors were buried. In order to 
connect this edifice (now known as the Castle of St. Angelo) with the left 
bank of the river, he built the splendid iElian bridge (now Ponte St. Angelo) 
of blocks of travertin stone. Lastly, the ruins of his Tiburtine villa, covering 
a circuit of about eight miles, can still be traced. 


Hadrian’s successors had every reason to regard with the utmost reverence 
the many administrative reforms made by him in the course of his long and 
prosperous reign. Though he did not pursue his predecessor’s policy of 
conquest, he used every means to maintain the strength and efficiency of 
the army ; above all, he did not govern it by decrees issued from the palace, 
but constantly appeared in the camps in person, and examined all things 
with the eye of an expert. Military appointments were made solely on 


consideration of personal capacity and genuine merit, and various 
arrangements were made to augment the fighting power of the army, all of 
which stood the test of practice. Hadrian’s army system, and more 
particularly the drill introduced by him, proved so excellent that Hadrian’s 
regulations formed the basis of military organisation as late as the time of 
Constantine. The change which took place in strategy, for instance, after the 
introduction of his reforms is of the highest importance. Trajan had resorted 
to the ancient Roman practice with telling effect. 


But the scientific study of military tactics which had come into existence 


[} Simon’s real name was Bar Kosiba from the town Kosiba. ” Son of lies ” 
was the interpretation given to his name after his failure. ] 
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in connection with Greek studies after the middle of the first century B.C. 
and much costly experience won in conflict with barbarian frontier tribes in 
Europe and with the horsemen of Asia had led to changes in the old battle 
array. The cavalry were taught to practise all the strategic movements of the 
Parthian, Armenian, Sarmatian, and Celtic hordes. In order to spare the 
valuable infantry of the legions as much as possible, auxiliary troops were 
more and more largely used in the first line, and an order of battle was 
introduced which combined the advantages of retaining the sys-tem of 
reserve divisions, promising speedier victory over hordes of gallant 
barbarians, and making the struggle less deadly to the Romans. The practice 
of early antique times — that of drawing up the men in serried ranks, or 
“phalanxes,” was again systematically resorted to. The van of the legion 
was no longer divided by vacant intervals. The ” phalanx ” of the legion 
was eight men deep. By a skilful combination of the various weapons in 
use, the soldiers of the first four files were armed with the pilum, the four 
behind them with spears. A ninth file consisted of auxiliaries aimed with 
arrows. The place of the cavalry and artillery was on the wings and rear of 


the phalanx. Further still to the rear was a reserve of picked troops, ready to 
help at every point where help was needed. 


Hadrian’s labours in the field of civil administration were even more 
considerable. As a financier he was the best economist since Tiberius, and 
once more showed what results a sound financial policy and wise economy 
could create from the vast resources of the empire, both in the sphere of 
production and in that of artistic and monumental creation. At the same 
time he displayed great skill in introducing reforms into every department 
of finance, removing numerous harsh regulations, and in organising the 
affairs of the free peasants and tenant farmers on the imperial and fiscal 
domains in Africa on more humane and economical principles. He 
increased the revenue of the public treasury by undertaking the direct 
management of many imperial estates, instead of farming out the returns. 


Nor was he less active in the sphere of jurisprudence. By his command all 
the prsetorian edicts, which till then had been arranged in chronological 
order only, were collected into a systematic compilation in 131-132 B.C. by 
the eminent jurist Salvius Julianus. In connection with this work Hadrian 
caused the senate to issue a decree [Edictum Perpetuum] ordaining that no 
magistrate in office should henceforth add fresh clauses to the edict, but that 
necessary additions should be deduced by analogy from the materials 
already existing or made by imperial “constitutions.” Hadrian’s decisions in 
points concerning slavery are of interest, as showing his humane 
disposition. Prominent among these was the abolition of the cruel and 
cowardly system which enacted that where the master of a house was found 
murdered all the slaves of the household should be put to death. After 
Hadrian’s time only those slaves were examined who might be supposed to 
have had a hand in the murder. 


The monarchical tendency of the Roman diarchy and the levelling effect of 
the empire became more and more distinctly marked under Hadrian. He did 
more than any emperor before him to place the provincials on an equal 
footing with the Roman citizens of Italy. Moreover, by conferring the jus 
Latinum on many cities, he paved the way for the extension of the rights of 
Roman citizenship to the whole empire. 


In Italy he appointed a number of juridici, with powers to deal with 
bequests in trust, with the appointment of guardians, and with disputes 
concerning the eligibility of candidates for the decurionate. The power to 
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deal with these questions was withdrawn, not from the municipal 
authorities, but (except in specially important cases) from the law-courts of 
the capital, before which suits of this sort had hitherto been carried. Rome 
and its environs — comprising an area of 100 Roman miles, or 150 
kilometres, within the competency of the chief of police — of course 
remained under the jurisdiction of the tribunals of the capital. But, on the 
other hand, the growing power of the imperial officials in matters of 
criminal law becomes steadily more apparent, and the competency of the 
chief of police and the prefect of the guard is extended at the expense of the 
old courts of law. These two officers represent the emperor more and more 
in the administration of criminal law in Italy. Their departments were 
subsequently made separate, possibly after the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
certainly after that of Severus. Rome and a space of 150 kilometres round it 
were under the jurisdiction of the chief of police, Italy beyond these limits 
under that of the prefects of the guard. The latter officers took on more and 
more of the character of representative organs of the personal intervention 
of the emperor and thus were bound to be eminent jurisconsults. 


Another significant change introduced by Hadrian was to give stability and 
definite form to the old institution of the consilium, which consisted of 
friends and advisers convened by the emperors to assist in their decisions at 
law. From this time forward the members of the imperial consilium appear 
as councillors duly appointed, with official titles and salaries, who were 
probably appointed by the emperor after consultation with the senate. 


The business of the new council was jurisprudence in the widest sense of 
the word, and it was therefore intended to consist in the main of 
professional jurists and the prefects of the guard, together with the chief 
officers of the court. Another reform introduced by Hadrian into the 
administration at the same time was the rule that all the three great offices at 


court should be occupied by members of the equestrian order. The 
procurator a rationibus, or controller of the public treasury, who was really 
financial minister, now took the first place among the procurators both in 
rank and salary, and by degrees the inferior posts in the financial 
department were converted into regular offices and filled by knights. The 
imperial council was divided into a Greek and a Latin department under 
separate chiefs. Finally, the department of petitions and grievances was put 
into the hands of officials of knightly birth.™ 


PERSONAL TRAITS AND LAST DAYS OF HADRIAN 


Hadrian is said to have taken great delight in disputing among the learned 
men and the philosophers who attended him ; nor were they less careful in 
granting him that superiority he seemed so eagerly to affect. Favorinus, a 
man of great reputation at court for philosophy, happening one day to 
dispute with him upon some philosophical subject, acknowledged himself 
to be overcome. His friends blamed him for thus giving up the argument, 
when he might easily have pursued it with success. “How,” replied 
Favorinus, who was probably a better courtier than philosopher, ” would 
you have me contend with a man who is master of thirty legions ? ” Hadrian 
was so fond of literary fame, that we are told he wrote his own life, and 
afterwards gave it to his servants to publish under their names. But 
whatever might have been his weakness in aiming at universal reputation, 
he was in no part of his reign remiss in attending to the duties of his exalted 
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station. He ordered the knights and senators never to appear in public, but in 
the proper habits of their orders. He forbade masters to kill their slaves, as 
had been before allowed ; but ordained that they should be tried by the laws 
enacted against capital offences. A law so just, had he done nothing more, 
deserved to have insured his reputation with posterity, and to have made 
him dear to mankind. He still further extended the lenity of the laws to 
those unhappy men, who had been long thought too mean for justice. If a 
master was found killed in his house, he would not allow all his slaves to be 
put to the torture, as formerly, but only such as might have perceived or 
prevented the murder. 


In such cares he consumed the greatest part of his time ; but, at last finding 
the duties of his station daily increasing, and his own strength 
proportionally upon the decline, he resolved upon adopting a successor, 
whose merits might deserve, and whose courage secure, his exaltation. 
After many deliberations, he made choice of Lucius Commodus, whose 
bodily infirmities 


Ruins of the Temple of Venus, Rome 


rendered him unfit for a trust of such importance. Of this, after some time, 
Hadrian seemed sensible, declaring, that he repented of having chosen so 
feeble a successor, saying that he had leaned against a mouldering wall. 
However, Commodus soon after dying, the emperor immediately adopted 
Titus Antoninus, afterwards surnamed the Pius ; but previously obliged him 


to adopt two others, namely, Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, all of 
whom afterwards succeeded in the empire. 


While he was thus careful in appointing a successor, his bodily infirmities 
daily increased ; and at length his pains becoming insupportable, he 
vehemently desired that some of his attendants should despatch him. 
Antoninus, however, would by no means permit any of his domestics to be 
guilty of so great an impiety, but used all the arts in his power to reconcile 
the emperor to sustain life. At one time he produced a woman, who 
pretended that she was warned in a dream that he should recover his health ; 
at another, a man was brought from Pannonia, who gave him the same 
assurances. Nevertheless, Hadrian’s pains increased day by day. He 
frequently cried out, ” How miserable a thing it is to seek death, and not to 
find it ! ” He engaged one Mastor, partly by threats and partly by entreaties, 
to promise to despatch him ; but Mastor, instead of obeying, 
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consulted his own safety by flight ; so that he who was master of the lives 
of millions, was not able to dispose of his own. In this deplorable exigence, 
he resolved on going to Baise, where the tortures of his diseases increasing, 
they affected his understanding, so that he gave orders that several persons 
should be put to death ; which Antoninus, according to his usual wisdom, 
never meant to obey. Continuing, for some time, in these excruciating 
circumstances, the emperor was at last resolved to observe no regimen, 
often saying, that kings died merely by the multitude of their physicians. 
This conduct served to hasten that death he seemed so ardently to desire, 
and it was probably joy upon its approach which dictated the celebrated 
stanzas which are so well known, in repeating which he expired. 


Anirnula, vagula, blandula, Hospes, comesque corporis, Quae, nunc abibis 
in loca? Pallidula, rigida, nudula, Nee, ut soles, dabis jocos ? 


In this manner died Hadrian, in the sixty-second year of his age, after a 
prosperous reign of twenty-one years and eleven months. His private 
character seems to be a mixture of virtues and vices ;x but, as a prince, 
perhaps none of his predecessors showed more wisdom, or such laudable 
assiduity. He was the first emperor who reduced the laws of the empire into 
one standing code. Government received the greatest stability from his 
counsels, and a tranquillity more lasting than could be expected from such 
fierce neighbours abroad, and such a degenerate race of citizens at home.& 


kenan’s estimate op hadkian 


At the time of Hadrian’s return to Rome, in 134 A.D., Roman civilisation 
had just exterminated Judaism, one of its most dangerous enemies, and was 
triumphant. Everywhere there was peace and respect for the different 
nations ; the barbarians were apparently subjected, the mildest forms of 
government had been introduced and were practised. Trajan had been quite 
right in his belief that men can be governed and at the same time treated 
with consideration. The idea of the state as not only tutelary but beneficent 
was taking deep root. Hadrian’s private conduct might be much blamed, his 
character was becoming perverted as his health gave way ; but the people 
did not notice it. Unprecedented splendour and comfort surrounded 
everything like a brilliant aureole, disguising the weak parts of the social 
organisation. Truth to say, these weak parts were susceptible of correction. 
Progress was welcomed in everything. The stoic philosophy penetrated 
legislation, introducing the idea of the rights of man, of civil equality, of 
uniformity in the provincial administration. The privileges of the Roman 
aristocracy were disappearing day by day. The leaders of society believed in 
progress and toiled in its cause. They were philosophers, phi-lanthropists 
wishing without utopianism to bring the freest possible application of 
reason into human affairs. 


Hadrian enjoyed life and he had the right to do so. His inquisitive and active 
mind gave birth to all kinds of fancies ; and his taste was not good 


[* Nearly all the ancient historians of Rome were partisans of the senate, as 
against the emperors. This circumstance chiefly accounts for the 


unfavourable report of Hadrian’s last years which has come down to us.] 
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enough to prevent him making mistakes. At the foot of the mountains of 
Tibur he built a villa which resembled an album of his travels, a sort of 
panorama of fame. It might have been described as the noisy, tawdry fair of 
a dying nation. Everything was to be found there ; imitation Egyptian, 
imitation Greek, the Lyceum, the Academy, the Prytaneum, the Pcecile, 
Canopus, the Alpheus, the valley of Tempe, the Elysian fields, Tartarus; 
temples, libraries, theatres ; a hippodrome, a naumachy, a gymnasium, 
baths, — strange but attractive spot. For it is the last place where enjoyment 
was to be found, where clever men fell asleep to the empty sound of the ” 
miserly Acheron.“1 


Hadrian as Patron of the Arts 


At Rome, the one thought of the fantastic emperor was that senseless tomb, 
that immense mausoleum, where Babylon was put to shame, and which, 
stripped of its treasures, became the citadel of papal Rome. His buildings 
covered the world. The Athenaeums he founded, the encouragement he 
gave to letters and the fine arts, the liberties he accorded to professors, 
rejoiced the hearts of all cultivated people. Unfortunately, superstition, 
caprice, and cruelty mastered him more and more as his physical strength 
decreased. He had built himself an Elysium to disbelieve in, a hell to laugh 
at, a philosopher’s hall in which to jeer at the philosophers, a Canopus in 
order to expose the impostures of the priests and to remind himself of the 
mad festivals of Egypt, which had so greatly amused him. Now everything 
seemed hollow and empty ; nothing interested him any longer. Perhaps 
some of the martyrdoms which took place during his reign and for which it 
is not easy to assign a motive may be attributed to the disorders and 
caprices of his last months. 


Telesphorus was then the head of the Church of Rome ; he died confessing 
Christ and was numbered amongst the most glorious martyrs of the faith. 
The death of the dilettante Csesar was sad and undignified, for he was 
animated by no really elevated moral sentiment. The world, nevertheless, 
lost in him a mighty pillar. The Jews alone triumphed in the agony of his 
last moments. 


He cared sincerely for civilisation, and perfectly understood its possibilities 
in his day. Ancient art and literature end with him. He was the last emperor 
to believe in glory, as iElius Verus was the last man who knew how to 
appreciate the refinements of pleasure. Human affairs are so frivolous that 
brilliancy and pomp must be allowed a part in them. No world will hold 
together without these. Louis XIV knew this, and men have lived and still 
live by the light of his copper-gilt sun. Hadrian, in his own way, marks a 
climax, after which a rapid decline begins. Certainly, from a moral 
standpoint, Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius far surpass him ; but under 
them the world becomes sad, loses its gaiety, puts on a cowl, becomes 
Christian, while superstition increases. 


The art of Hadrian, although it is cankered, still adheres to principles ; it is a 
skilful and learned art ; then decadence sets in with irresistible force. 
Ancient society realises that all is vanity, and on the day when this 
discovery is made death is not far off. The two accomplished sages who are 
to reign next are each in their several ways ascetics. Lucius Verus and 
Faustina are to be the outcast survivors of ancient fashion. ^ 


[x Hadrian’s villa hardly deserves such sarcasm. It was a sort of miniature, 
natural and architectural, of the Roman world, — a pleasant artistic retreat 
for the emperor during his weary illness, and a monument to his 
cosmopolitan character. ] 
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Antoninus (Titus Aurelius Antoninus Pius), 138-161 a.d. 


The ancestors of Antoninus originally came from Nemausus (Nimes); after 
settling at Rome, they had filled the highest offices there. Antoninus 
himself, distinguished by Hadrian, had received from that prince the 
government of a portion of Italy, later on, the proconsulship of Asia, and 
had finally been adopted by him on condition that he, in his turn, should 
adopt Marcus Aurelius and Lucius, the son of iElius Verus. During his reign 
of twenty-three years (138-161) the empire enjoyed great tranquillity, due 
as 


much to his virtues as to his moderation, and to the able government of his 
predecessor, who had temporarily removed the causes of disorder. 


His renown extended so far that the princes of India, of Bactriana, and 
Hyrcania chose him to arbitrate in their quarrels ; his grateful 
contemporaries gave him the beautiful title of ” Father of the Human Race.” 
He never appointed any but experienced and upright men to public offices, 
and permitted them to hold their posts for life when ne could not replace 
them by others more able. A wise economy in financial administration gave 
him the means of establishing useful institutions, as, for example, two 
asylums where orphan girls were educated under the protection of the 
Empress Faustina, and the appointments for learned professors that he 
established not only in Rome, as Vespasian had done, but in the large towns 
of the provinces. 


He was able, also, to succour towns which had been stricken by any plague, 
such as Rome, Antioch, Narbonne, and Rhodes, when devastated by fire or 
earthquake. The wealth of a prince, he used to say, is public felicity. He, 
himself, lived simply, accessible to all, and ready to render justice to all 
complaints. Two conspiracies against him were discovered ; the two 
instigators alone perished. An Apology for Christianity, composed by 
Justin, the philosopher, and presented to the emperor, procured toleration 
and protection for the Christians, who were already numerous in Rome and 
the provinces. 


Antoninus engaged in no war, and did not even visit the provinces, which 
were too peaceful and well governed to render his presence necessary. His 


lieutenants, however, engaged in some battles, against the Moors in Africa, 
and against the Alani and the Quadi on the Danube. The Lazse and the 
Armenians accepted the kings he installed. The Jews gave some trouble, 
and the Britons attempted to destroy the wall of Hadrian. 


An act that clearly shows the moderation of Antoninus is related by Appian. 
At that time deputies came to Rome from the barbarians, with a request to 
be received as subjects of the empire. This was refused them. Such had 
been the policy of Augustus and Hadrian, and it had had sufficiently good 
results in the well-being of a hundred millions of men to justify Antoninus 
in following it. But peace also brought forgetfulness of the martial 


Faustina, wife of Antoninus Pius 


(From a statue in the Vatican) 
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valour of old. The legions, idle behind the ramparts of their camp, no longer 
knew how to handle weapons, nor endure fatigue ; and all the severity of 
Avidius Cassius was required to root out the effeminacy of the soldiers, 
particularly those in Syria, to wean them from indulgence in ” baths and the 
dangerous pleasures of Daphne, to tear from their heads the flowers with 
which they crowned themselves at their feasts.“0 


In the beginning of his reign, he made it his particular study to promote 
only the most deserving to employments ; he moderated many imposts and 
tributes, and commanded that all should be levied without partiality or 
oppression. His liberality was such, that he even parted with all his own 
private fortune, in relieving the distresses of the necessitous. Against which, 
when Faustina, the empress, seemed to remonstrate, he reprehended her 
folly, alleging, that as soon as he was possessed of the empire, he quitted all 


private interests ; and having nothing of his own, all properly belonged to 
the public. He acted differently from his predecessors with regard to 
travelling, and seldom left Rome, saying, that he was unwilling to burden 
his subjects with ostentatious and unnecessary expenses. By this frugal 
conduct, he was the better enabled to suppress all the insurrections that 
happened during his reign, either in Britain, in Dacia, or in Germany. Thus 
he was at once reverenced and loved by mankind, being accounted rather a 
patron and a father to his subjects, than a master and commander. 
Ambassadors were sent to him from the remotest parts of Hyrcania, Bactria, 
and India, all offering him their alliance and friendship ; some desiring him 
to appoint them a king, whom they seemed proud to obey. He showed not 
less paternal care towards the oppressed Christians ; in whose favour he 
declared, that if any should proceed to disturb them, merely upon account 
of their religion, that such should undergo the same punishment which was 
intended against the accused. 


This clemency was attended with no less affability than freedom ; but, at the 
same time, he was upon his guard, that his indulgence to his friends should 
not tempt them into insolence or oppression. He therefore took care that his 
courtiers should not sell their favours, nor take any gratuity from their 
suitors. In the time of a great famine in Rome, he provided for the wants of 
the people, and maintained vast numbers with bread and wine all the time 
of its continuance. When any of his subjects attempted to inflame him with 
a passion for military glory, he would answer, that he more desired the 
preservation of one subject, than the destruction of a thousand enemies. 


He was an eminent rewarder of learned men, to whom he gave large 
pensions and great honours, drawing them from all parts of the world. 
Among the rest he sent for Apollonius, the famous stoic philosopher, to 
instruct his adopted son, Marcus Aurelius, whom he had previously married 
to his daughter. Apollonius being arrived at Rome, the emperor desired his 
attendance ; but the other arrogantly answered, that it was the scholar’s duty 
to wait upon the master, and not the master’s upon the scholar. To this reply 
Antoninus only returned, with a smile, that it was surprising how 
Apollonius, who made no difficulty of coming from Greece to Rome, 
should think it so hard to walk from one part of Rome to another ; and 
immediately sent Marcus Aurelius to him. While the good emperor was 


thus employed in making mankind happy, in directing their conduct by his 
own example, or reproving their follies with the keenness of rebuke, he was 
seized with a violent fever at Lorium, a pleasure house at some distance 
from Rome ; where, finding himself sensibly decaying, he ordered his 
friends and principal officers to attend him. In their presence, he 
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confirmed the adoption of Marcus Aurelius, without once naming Lucius 
Verus, who had been joined by Hadrian with him in the succession ; then 
commanding the golden statue of Fortune, which was always in the 
chamber of the emperors, to be removed to that of his successor, he expired 
in the seventy-fifth year of his age, after a prosperous reign of twenty-two 
years and almost eight months. & 


RENAN’S CHARACTERISATION OF ANTONINUS 


Antoninus was a St. Louis in kindness and goodness, with far more 
judgment and a broader mind. He is the most perfect sovereign who has 
ever reigned.1 He was even superior to Marcus Aurelius, since he cannot be 
accused of weakness. To enumerate his good qualities would be to 
enumerate the good qualities which may belong to an accomplished man. 
All men hailed in him an incarnation of the mythical Numa Pompilius. He 
was the most constitutional of sovereigns, besides being simple and 
economical, occupied with good works and labours of public utility, a 
stranger to excess, no great talker, and free from all intellectual affectation. 
Through him philosophy became a genuine force ; the philosophers were 
everywhere liberally pensioned. He was himself surrounded by ascetics and 
the general direction of the education of Marcus Aurelius was his work. 


Thus the world seemed to have reached an ideal state ; wisdom reigned ; the 
world was governed for twenty -three years by a father ; affectation and 


false taste in literature died out ; simplicity ruled ; public instruction was the 
object of earnest attention. The improvement was general ; excellent laws 
were passed, especially in favour of slaves ; the relief of suffering be-came 
a universal care. The preachers of moral philosophy were even more 
successful than Dion Chrysostomus ; the desire to win frivolous applause 
was the peril they had to avoid. In the place of the cruel Roman aristocracy 
a provincial aristocracy was springing up composed of honest people, 
whose aim was the general good. 


The similarity of these aspirations with those of Christianity was striking. 
But a great difference separated the two schools and was to make them 
enemies. By reason of its hope of an approaching end of the world, its ill- 
concealed wish for the downfall of the ancient social order, Christianity, in 
the midst of the beneficent empire of the Antonines, was a subverter which 
had to be battled with. The Christian, always pessimistic and inexhaustible 
in lugubrious prophecies, far from aiding rational progress held it in 
contempt. Nearly all the Catholic teachers regarded war between the empire 
and the church as necessary, as the last act of the struggle between God and 
Satan ; they boldly affirmed that persecution would last to the end of all 
things. The idea of a Christian empire, although it sometimes occurred to 
them, appeared a contradiction and an impossibility. 


Whilst the world was beginning to live again, the Jews and the Christians 
insisted more than ever on wishing its last hour to approach. Already the 
imposter Baruch had exhausted himself in vague announcements. The 
Judeo-Christian sibyl all this time did not cease to thunder. The ever- 
increasing splendour of Rome was a scandalous outrage to the divine truth, 


[x Bury’s™ estimate is different. He says : ” Antoninus was hardly a great 
statesman. The rest which the empire enjoyed under his auspices had been 
rendered possible through Hadrian’s activity, and was not due to his own 
exertions ; on the other hand, he carried the policy of peace at any price too 
far, and so entailed calamities on the state after his death.” | 
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to the prophets, to the saints. They also devoted themselves to boldly 
denying the prosperity of the century. All natural scourges, which continued 
to be fairly numerous, were held up as signs of implacable wrath. The past 
and present earthquakes in Asia were taken advantage of to inspire the most 
gloomy terrors. These calamities, according to the fanatics, had only one 
cause — the destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem. Rome, the courtesan, 
had given herself up to a thousand lovers who had intoxicated her ; she was 
to become a slave in her turn. Italy, bleeding from civil wars, would become 
a den of wild beasts. The new prophets employed nearly the same figures to 
describe the downfall of Rome as the seer of sixty-nine to depict his 
melancholy fury. 


It is difficult for any society not to answer such attacks. The sibylline books 
containing them, attributed to the pretended Hystaspes and announcing the 
destruction of the empire, were condemned by the Roman authorities, and 
those who possessed or read them were amenable to the death penalty. 
Anxious searching into the future was a crime during the imperial epoch ; 
and indeed under this useless curiosity there was nearly always hidden a 
desire for revolution and incitement to assassination. Doubtless, it would 
have been more worthy of the wise emperor who introduced so many 
humane reforms to despise unrestrained and aimless fantasies and to repeal 
those harsh laws which Roman despotism made to weigh so heavily on 
liberty of worship and liberty of association ; but evidently the idea 
occurred to none of those about him, any more than it did to those about 
Marcus Aurelius. 


Only the free thinker can be absolutely tolerant, and Antoninus observed , 
and scrupulously maintained the ceremonies of the Roman religion. The 
policy of his predecessors in this respect had been unswerving. They had 
seen in the Christians a secret and anti-social sect, which was dreaming of 
the overthrow of the empire ; and, like all those attached to the ancient 
Roman principles, they thought it necessary to suppress it. Special edicts 
were not needed for this ; the laws against coetus illiciti and illicita collegia 
were numerous. The Christians came under the action of these laws in the 
most regular manner. It must be observed, firstly, that the true spirit of 


liberty as it is understood to-day, was then not comprehended, and that 
Christianity, when it was in power, did not practise it any better than the 
pagan emperors ; secondly, that the repeal of the law against illegal 
societies would probably have been the ruin of the empire, which rested on 
the essential principle that the state must admit into itself no society which 
differed from it. The principle was bad, according to our ideas ; it is at least 
certain that it was the cornerstone of the Roman constitution. 


The people would have thought the foundations of the empire shattered if 
there had been any relaxation of the repressive laws which they held to be 
essential to the soundness of the state. The Christians appeared to 
understand this. Far from bearing any ill will to Antoninus personally, they 
rather regarded him as having lightened their burden. A fact which does 
infinite honour to this sovereign is that the principal advocate of 
Christianity dared confidently to address him for the purpose of obtaining 
the rectification of a legal position which he rightly thought unjust and 
unseemly in such a happy reign. Others went further, and doubtless during 
the first years of Marcus Aurelius various rescripts were fabricated 
purporting to be addressed under the name Antoninus to the Larissians, to 
the Thessalonians, to the Athenians, to all the Greeks, and to the states of 
Asia ; rescripts so favourable to the Church that if Antoninus had really 
countersigned them he would have been very inconsistent in not becoming 
a Christian. These documents only 
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prove one thing — namely, the opinion the Christians had preserved of the 
worthy emperor. 


Antoninus showed himself no less friendly towards the Jews now that they 
no longer threatened the empire. The laws forbidding circumcision, which 
had been the result of the revolt of Bar Kosiba, were repealed so far as they 
were vexatious. The Jew could freely circumcise his sons, but if he 
practised the operation on a non-Jew he was severely punished. As to civil 


jurisdiction within the community, it appears only to have been accorded to 
the Israelites later. Such was the severity of the established legal order, such 
was the popular effervescence against Christians, that even during this reign 
there were unhappily many martyrs. Polycarp and Justin are the most 
illustrious ; they were not the only ones. Asia Minor was stained with the 
blood of many judicial murders, all occasioned by revolts ; we shall see 
Montanism born like a hallucination from this intoxication of martyrdom. 


In Rome the book of the pseudo Hermas will appear as if from a bath of 
blood. The absorbing idea of martyrdom, with questions respecting 
renegades or those who had shown any weakness, fill the entire book. On 
every page Justin describes the Christians as victims who only wait for 
death ; their name alone, as in the time of Pliny, is a crime. ” Jews and 
pagans persecute us on all sides ; they deprive us of our property, and only 
allow us to live when they cannot do otherwise. They behead us, crucify us, 
throw us to the beasts, torment us with chains, with fire, with the most 
horrible tortures. But the more they make us suffer, the more the numbers of 
the faithful increase. The vinedresser prunes his vine to make it grow again, 
he removes those branches which have borne fruit so that others stronger 
and more fruitful shall grow ; the same thing happens to God’s people, who 
are like a fertile vine, planted by his hand and by that of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” d 


Maecus Aueelius (M. ./Elius Aurelius Antoninus), 161-180 a.d. 


Marcus Aurelius, though left sole successor to the throne, took Lucius 
Verus as his associate and equal in governing the state. The two emperors 
had scarce been settled on the throne when the empire seemed attacked on 
every side from the barbarous nations by which it was surrounded. The 
Chatti invaded Germany and Rsetia, ravaging all with fire and sword ; but 
were, after some time, repelled by Victorinus. The Britons likewise 
revolted, but were repressed by Califurnius. But the Parthians, under their 
king Vologeses, made an irruption still more dreadful than either of the 
former, destroying the Roman legions in Armenia ; then entering Syria, and 
driving out the Roman governor, and filling the whole country with terror 
and confusion. In order to stop the progress of this barbarous irruption, 
Verus himself went in person, being accompanied by Aurelius part of the 


way, who did all in his power, both by giving him advice and proper 
attendants, to correct or restrain his vices. 


However, these precautions were fruitless; Verus soon grew weary of all 
restraint; he neglected every admonition; and, thoughtless of the urgency of 
his expedition, plunged himself into every kind of debauchery. These 
excesses brought on a violent fever on his journey, which his constitution 
was sufficiently strong to get over, but nothing could correct his vicious 
inclinations. Upon his entering Antioch, he resolved to give an indulgence 
to every appetite, without attending to the fatigues of war. There, in one of 
its suburbs, which was called Daphne, which, from the sweetness of the 
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air, the beauty of its groves, the richness of its gardens, and the freshness of 
its fountains, seemed formed for pleasure, he rioted in excesses unknown 
even to the voluptuous Greeks, leaving all the glory of the field to his 
lieutenants, who were sent to repress the enemy. These, however, fought 
with great success : Statius Priscus took Artaxata ; Cassius put Vologeses to 
flight, took Seleucia, plundered and burned Babylon and Ctesiphon, and 
demolished the magnificent palace of the kings of Parthia. In a course of 
four years, during which the war continued, the Romans entered far into the 
Parthian country, and entirely subdued it ; but upon their re-turn their army 
was wasted to less than half its former number by pestilence and famine. 
However, this was no impediment to the vanity of Verus, who resolved to 
enjoy the honours of a triumph so hardly earned by others. Wherefore, 
having appointed a king over the Armenians, and finding the Parthians 
entirely subdued, he assumed the titles of Armenicus and Parthi-cus ; and 
then returned to Rome to partake of a triumph with Aurelius, which was 
accordingly solemnised with great pomp and splendour. 


During the course of this expedition, which continued for some years, 
Aurelius was sedulously intent upon distributing justice and happiness to 
his subjects at home. He first applied himself to the regulation of pub-lic 
affairs, and to the correction of such faults as he found in the laws and 
policy of the state. In this endeavour he showed a singular respect for the 
senate, often permitting them to determine without appeal ; so that the 
commonwealth seemed in a manner once more revived under his equitable 
administration. Besides, such was his application to business that he often 
employed ten days together upon the same subject, maturely considering it 
on all sides, and seldom departing from the senate house till, night coming 


on, the assembly was dismissed by the consul. But while thus gloriously 
occupied, he was daily mortified with accounts of the enormities of his 
colleague, being repeatedly assured of his vanity, lewdness, and 
extravagance. However, feigning himself ignorant of these excesses, he 
judged marriage to be the best method of reclaiming him ; and therefore 
sent him his daughter Lucilla, a woman of great beauty, whom Verus 
married at Antioch. But even this was found ineffectual : Lucilla proved of 
a disposition very unlike her father ; and instead of correcting her husband’s 
extravagances, only contributed to inflame them. Yet Aurelius 
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still hoped that, upon the return of Verus to Rome, his presence would keep 
him in awe, and that happiness would at length be restored to the state. But 
in this also he was disappointed. His return only seemed fatal to the em-pire 
; for his army carried back the plague from Parthia, and disseminated the 
infection into all the provinces through which it passed. 


THE PLAGUE AND THE DEATH OF VERUS 


Nothing could exceed the miserable state of the empire shortly after the 
return of Verus. In this horrid picture was represented an emperor, unawed 
by example or the calamities surrounding him, giving way to unexampled 
debaucheries ; a raging pestilence spreading terror and desolation through 
all the parts of the western world ; earthquakes, famines, and inundations, 
such as had never before happened ; the products of the earth, throughout 
all Italy, devoured by locusts ; all the barbarous nations surrounding the 
empire, the Germans, the Sarmatians, the Quadi, and Marcomanni, taking 
advantage of its various calamities, and making their eruptions even into 
Italy itself. The priests did all they could to put a stop to the miseries of the 
state, by attempting to appease the gods, vowing and offering numberless 
sacrifices, celebrating all the sacred rites that had ever been known in 


Rome, and exhibiting the solemnity called Lectisternia seven days together. 
To crown the whole, these enthusiasts, not satisfied with the impending 
calamities, made new ones, by ascribing the distresses of the state to the 
impieties of the Christians alone ; so that a violent persecution was soon 
raging in all parts of the empire, in which Justin Martyr, St. Polycarp bishop 
of Smyrna, and an infinite number of others suffered martyrdom. 


In this scene of universal tumult, desolation, and distress, there was nothing 
left but the virtues and the wisdom of one man alone to restore tranquillity 
and bring back happiness to the empire. Aurelius began his endeavours by 
marching against the Marcomanni and Quadi, taking Verus with him, who 
reluctantly left the sensual delights of Rome for the fatigues of a camp. 
They came up with the Marcomanni near the city of Aquileia, and after a 
furious engagement routed their whole army ; then pursuing them across the 
Alps, overcame them in several contests and at last, entirely defeating them, 
returned into Italy without any considerable loss. As the winter was far 
advanced, Verus was determined upon going from Aquileia to Rome, in 
which journey he was seized with an apoplexy which put an end to his life, 
being thirty-nine years old, having reigned in conjunction with Aurelius 
nine. Suspicion, which ever attends the fate of princes, did not fail to 
ascribe his death to different causes. & Some reports implicated the empress 
Faustina as having poisoned him ; others named Lucilla, the wife of Verus, 
who was Said to be jealous of her husband’s sister, Fabia. But all these 
rumours lack authenticity ; and so, for that matter, do the reports on which 
the usual estimates of the life of Verus are based. Doubtless his vices were 
exaggerated, a 


BORDER WARS 


Aurelius, who had hitherto felt the fatigues of governing not only an empire 
but an emperor, being now left to himself began to act with great diligence 
and more vigour than ever. His first care was to marry his daughter Lucilla 
once more, to Claudius Pompeianus, a man of moderate fortune and humble 
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station, but eminent for his honesty, courage, and wisdom. He then left 
Rome to finish the war against the Marcomanni, who, joining with the 
Quadi, the Sarmatians, the Vandals, and other barbarous nations, renewed 
hostilities with unusual rage and devastation. They had some time before 
attacked Vindex, prefect of the prsetorian bands, and in a general battle near 
the Danube destroyed no less than twenty thousand of his men. They even 
pursued the Romans as far as Aquileia, and would have taken the city, had 
not the emperor led his troops in person to oppose them. Aurelius, having 
repulsed the enemy, continued his endeavours to repress them from future 
inroads. He spent in this laborious undertaking no less than five years, 
harassing these barbarous nations, supporting the most dreadful fatigues, 
and supplying, by the excess of his courage, the defects of a delicate 
constitution. The stoic philosophy, in which he was bred, had taught him 
simplicity of living, which served as an example to the whole army. The 
common soldier could not murmur at any hardships he was put upon, when 
he saw the emperor himself every hour undergoing greater austerities with 
cheerful resignation. By this conduct Aurelius so wearied out the enemy 
with repeated attacks, that he at last constrained them to accept of such 
terms of peace as he thought fit to impose, and thus returned in triumph to 
Rome. 


Upon the emperor’s return to Rome, he began his usual endeavours to 
benefit mankind by a further reformation of the internal policy of the state. 
He ordered that no inquiry should be made after the fortune of deceased 


persons who had been dead five years. He moderated the public expenses, 
and lessened the number of shows and sports which were exhibited in the 
amphitheatre. He particularly took the poor under his protection ; he found 
such pleasure in relieving their wants that he considered his ability to 
supply the dictates of his compassion as one of the greatest happinesses of 
his life. He laboured incessantly to restrain the luxuries of the great, he 
prohibited the use of chariots and litters to persons of inferior station, and 
endeavoured by all means to correct the lewdness and disorders of women. 


But his good endeavours were soon interrupted by a renewal of the former 
wars. The barbarians no sooner perceived his army withdrawn, than they 
took up arms once more, and renewed their ravages with greater fury than 
before. They had now drawn over to their side all the nations from 
Illyricum to the farthest parts of Gaul. Aurelius, therefore, again saw 
himself surrounded with difficulties ; his army had before been wasted by 
the plague and frequent engagements, and his treasures entirely exhausted. 
In order to remedy these inconveniences, he increased his forces by 
enlisting slaves, gladiators, and the banditti of Dalmatia. 


To raise money, he sold all the movables belonging to the empire and all the 
rich furniture which had been deposited in the cabinets of Hadrian. This 
sale, which continued for two months, produced so considerable a sum as to 
defray all the expenses of the war. His next effort was to march forwards, 
and cross the Danube by a bridge of boats. & 


Dion Cassius e tells some most surprising stories about the campaign that 
followed ; and the picturesqueness of this narrative is heightened by the 
emendations added to it by Xiphilinus, to whose excerpts we owe the 
preservation of the account. It is worth while to quote these authors at some 
length, as their story well illustrates the character of the material on which 
our reconstruction of the history of this period must rest, a 


“After having fought several important battles,” says Dion, “and exposed 
himself to many dangers, Marcus Antoninus (Marcus Aurelius) 
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subjugated the Marcomanni and the lazyges ; he also carried on a great war 
against the people called Quadi, in which, against his expectations, he was 
victorious, or rather victory was bestowed upon him by a god. Indeed it was 
divine interposition that saved the Romans from the dangers they were in 
during this combat. Surrounded by the Quadi, who had all the advantage of 
position, the Romans defended themselves valiantly with their shields; 
presently the barbarians ceased hostilities in the hope that heat and thirst 
would deliver their adversaries into their hands without the trouble of 
further fighting ; and took possession of all the places around which they 
fortified to prevent the enemy from finding water, for the Quadi were far 
superior in numbers. Now while the Romans, unable either to offer combat 
or retreat and reduced to the last extremity by wounds, fatigue, heat, and 
thirst, were standing helplessly at their posts, clouds suddenly assembled in 
great number and rain descended in floods — certainly not without divine 
intervention, since an Egyptian mage, Arnulphis, who was with Marcus 
Antoninus, is said to have invoked several genii, principally the aerial 
Mercury, by enchantment, and thanks to them had brought down rain.” « 


” This,” Xiphilinus comments, ” is what Dion relates regarding this matter; 
but he seems, whether voluntarily or involuntarily, to practise deception. I 
incline to the belief that he does so voluntarily. And why not, as a matter of 
fact ? He knew that there existed a legion called the Thundering Legion, 
which name was given it for no other reason than for what came to pass in 
this war. To this legion was due the preservation of the Roman army and the 
loss of that of the barbarians, and not to the mage Arnulphis. Marcus 
Antoninus had a legion composed of soldiers from Melitene, who all 
professed Christianity. During the battle the chief of the prsetorians had 
sought out Marcus Antoninus, who was in great perplexity at the turn 
events were taking, fearing sorely for the safety of the army, and 
represented to him, it is said, that there was nothing the people called 
Christians could not obtain by their prayers, and that among his forces was 
a troop composed wholly of followers of that religion. Rejoiced at this news 
Marcus Antoninus demanded of these soldiers that they should pray to their 
god, who, granting their petition on the instant, sent lightning among the 
enemy and consoled the Romans with rain. Struck by this wonderful 


success the emperor honoured the Christians in an edict and named their 
legion the Thundering. It is even asserted that a letter exists by Marcus 
Antoninus on this subject. The pagans well know that the company was 
called the Thunderers, having attested the fact themselves, but they reveal 
nothing of the occasion on which the legion received the name. 


” Dion adds that when the rain began to fall every soldier lifted his head 
toward heaven to receive the water in his mouth ; that afterwards some held 
out their shields and others their helmets to catch the water, and many gave 
their horses to drink. Being set upon at once by the barbarians they drank 
and fought on the same spot, and several, being wounded, swallowed blood 
mingled with the water in their helmets. All being occupied in drinking, 
they would doubtless have been seriously incommoded by this attack had 
not heavy hail and numerous thunderbolts thrown consternation into the 
ranks of the enemy. Fire and water could be seen to mingle as they left the 
heavens ; some upon whom they fell drank and were refreshed, but many 
were burned and perished. The fire did not reach the Romans, but if it did 
by chance touch one of them it was immediately extinguished ; in the same 
manner the rain, instead of comforting the barbarians, seemed merely to 
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excite, like oil, the fire with which they were being consumed, and all 
soaked with water as they were they constantly sought more. Some 
barbarians inflicted wounds upon themselves as though their blood had 
power to extinguish flames, while many rushed over to the side of the 
Romans, hoping that there the water might be salutary to them. Marcus 
Antoninus had compassion on them, and for the seventh time he was 
proclaimed emperor by the soldiers. Although not usually accepting this 
title until it had been bestowed upon him by the senate, he made no demur 
on this occasion, holding that the honour came from a god, and wrote to 
that effect to the senate. As for Faustina, the title bestowed on her was 
Mother of the Camp.” h 


Notwithstanding this victory, the war continued for some months longer ; 
but, after many violent conflicts, the barbarians sent to sue for peace. The 
emperor imposed conditions upon them, more or less severe, as he found 
them more or less disposed to revolt ; being actually resolved to divide their 
territories into provinces, and subject them to the Roman Empire. However, 
a fresh rebellion called him to the defence of his dominions at home. 
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Statue of Marcus Aurelius in the Capitol 


THE REVOLT OF AVIDIUS 


Avidius Cassius was one of the emperor’s favourite generals, and had been 
chiefly instrumental in obtaining the Roman successes in Parthia. His 
principal merit seemed to consist in his restoring the old discipline and in 
pretending a violent regard for the commonwealth in its ancient form. But, 
in fact, all his seeming regard for freedom was only to seize upon the 
liberties of his country for his own aggrandisement. Wherefore, finding his 
soldiers (for he was left with an army in the East) willing to support his 
pretensions, 
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he proclaimed himself emperor in Syria. One of his chief artifices to 
procure popularity was his giving out that he was descended from the 
famous Cassius, who had conspired against Csesar ; and like him he 
pretended that his aims were for the re-establishment of the commonwealth 
of Rome. He also caused it to be rumoured that Aurelius was dead, and he 
affected to show the greatest respect for his memory. By these pretences, he 
united a large body of men under his command, and in a short time brought 
all the countries from Syria to Mount Taurus under his subjection. These 
prosperous beginnings served to increase the emperor’s activity, but not his 
apprehensions. He prepared to oppose him without any marks of uneasiness 
for the event ; telling his soldiers that he could freely yield up his empire to 
Avidius, if it should be judged conducive to the public good ; for, as to his 
own part, the only fruits he had from exaltation were incessant labour and 
fatigue. 


” Tam ready,” cried he, ” to meet Avidius before the senate, and before you 
; and to yield him up the empire, without the effusion of blood, or striking a 
blow, if it shall be thought good for the people. But Avidius will never 


submit to such a tribunal ; he who has been faithless to his benefactor can 
never rely upon any man’s professions. He will not even, in case of being 
worsted, rely upon me. And yet, my fellow-soldiers, my only fear is, and I 
speak it with the greatest sincerity, lest he should put an end to his own life ; 
or lest some, thinking to do me a service, should hasten his death, the 
greatest hope that I have is to prove that I can pardon the most outrageous 
offences ; to make him my friend, even in spite of his reluctance ; and to 
show the world that civil wars themselves can come to a happy issue.” In 
the meantime Avidius, who well knew that desperate undertakings must 
have a speedy execution, endeavoured to draw over Greece to his assistance 
; but the love which all mankind bore the good emperor frustrated his 
expectations ; he was unable to bring over a single city to espouse his 
interests. This repulse seemed to turn the scale of his former fortunes. His 
officers and soldiers began now to regard him with contempt ; so that they 
at last slew him, in less than four months after their first revolt. His head 
was brought to the emperor, who received it with regret, and ordered it an 
honourable interment. The rest of the conspirators were treated with great 
lenity ; some few of them were banished, but recalled soon after. This 
clemency was admired by some, and condemned by others ; but the 
emperor little regarded the murmurs or the applause of the multitude ; 
guided only by the goodness of his own disposition, he did what to him 
seemed right, content and happy in self-approbation. When some took the 
liberty of blaming his conduct, telling him that Avidius would not have 
been so generous had he been conqueror, the emperor replied in this 
sublime manner : ” I never served the gods so ill, or reigned so irregularly, 
as to fear Avidius could ever be conqueror.” 


AN IMPERIAL TOUR AND A TRIUMPH 


Though Avidius was no more, yet Aurelius was sensible that he had still 
some enemies remaining, whom he was willing to win over. He therefore 
took a journey into the East, where, in all places, he at once charmed them 
with his affability, raised their admiration by his clemency, instructed them 
by precept, and improved them by his example. The better to prevent such 
revolts for the future, he ordained that as Avidius was a native of the 


country in which he rebelled, no person, for the time to come, should 
command 
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in the place where he was born. In this journey the empress Faustina was 
unexpectedly seized with a violent distemper, and died. She was a woman 
whose wanton life gave great scandal to the dignity of her station; however, 
her passive husband either could not or at least affected not to see her 
enormities, but willingly admitted the ill-deserved honours which the senate 
importunately decreed to her memory. 


On his way to Rome he visited Athens, where he conferred many honours 
on the inhabitants, and established professors in all the sciences, with 
munificent salaries for their ease. Upon landing in Italy he quitted his 
soldier’s habit, as also did all his army, and made his entry into Rome in the 
gown which was worn in peace. As he had been absent almost eight years, 
he distributed to each citizen eight pieces of gold, and remitted all the debts 
due to the treasury for sixty years past. At the same time he nominated his 
son Commodus to succeed him in the empire, and made him a partner in his 
triumphal entry at the close of 176. & 


At this time the senate erected an equestrian statue of Marcus, of which 
Merivale speaks in the following eloquent terms : 


” Of all the Csesars whose names are enshrined in the page of history, or 
whose features are preserved to us in the repositories of art, one alone 
seems still to haunt the eternal city in the place and the posture most 
familiar to him in life. In the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, which 
crowns the platform of the Campidoglio, imperial Rome lives again. Of all 
her consecrated sights it is to this that the classical pilgrim should most 
devoutly repair ; this of all the monuments of Roman antiquity most justly 
challenges his veneration. For in this figure we behold an emperor, of all the 
line the noblest and the dearest, such as he actually appeared ; we realise in 


one august exemplar the character and image of the rulers of the world. We 
stand here face to face with a representative of the Scipios and Ca3sars, 
with a model of the heroes of Tacitus and Livy. Our other Romans are 
effigies of the closet and the museum ; this alone is a man of the streets, the 
Forum, and the Capitol. Such special prominence is well reserved, amidst 
the wreck of ages, for him whom historians combine to honour as the 
worthiest of the Roman people.” * 


Besides this, a group of monuments expressive of their homage was erected 
in the Via Lata (a part of the Flaminian way) on the Field of Mars. The 
dedicatory inscription and some bas-reliefs have come down to us from a 
triumphal arch which was not destroyed until the year 1662 ; the most 
important of them being some bas-reliefs representing the apotheosis of 
Faustina. The marble column of Marcus Aurelius, in what is now the Piazza 
Colonna, is still standing. It measures 29.55 metres in height, inclusive of 
the base, capital, plinth and abacus, and consists of twenty-eight blocks. A 
spiral staircase of 190 steps go up in the interior, and the abacus was 
originally surmounted by a bronze statue of the emperor. Round the shaft, 
as in Trajan’s column, runs a spiral band of reliefs, containing twenty rows 
of figures one above the other, and representing the wars of the Romans 
against the tribes of the Danube. In design and execution, however, these 
sculptures, which were not finished until the reign of the emperor’s 
successor, fall far short of the excellence of the earlier work. The 
representation of motion is often exaggerated, the outlines and draperies are 
harsh and clumsy, and the profile of the relief is coarser than in Trajan’s 
column. 


The statue was probably carried off by the Byzantine emperor, Constans II, 


in the year 663 a.d. The column was struck by lightning in 1589, and was 
restored by Pope Sixtus V, and surmounted by a statue of Paul the 
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apostle in gilded bronze. A temple of Marcus Aurelius probably stood to the 
west of it, on what is now Monte Citorio. 


After his return to Rome Marcus Aurelius was once more at leisure to 
prosecute zealously the affairs of peace, for which he had so great a liking. 
The administration was admirable, its only defect being that the mildness of 
the emperor’s disposition inclined him to laxity in dealing with the 
governors of the senatorial provinces. Apart from certain other matters 
(such as the matter of the Italian magistrates and the judicial powers of the 
high imperial officials at Rome), the care of the alimentary institution was 
the object of his peculiar interest. It is not improbable (though open to 
question) that at this time he placed this institution under the charge of a 
consular alimentary prefect specially appointed. The work hitherto done by 
the district prefects was handed over to the Italian magistrates, and the 
curators of the highways were commissioned, on the one hand, to guard 
against exactions on the part of customs officials, and on the other, to 
superintend the Italian grain markets and arrange for the supply and sale of 
com. 


The serious financial straits in which the empire was involved during the 
critical years of the war on the Danube were not without their effect on the 
alimentary institution. The emperor had already allowed the weight of the 
gold piece to fall to 7.3 gr. and the proportion of alloy in the denarius to rise 
to 25 per cent. ; and he seems now to have found it necessary to call in from 
the landowners the capital set aside for the support of the institution and to 
divert the interest to the public treasury; a precedent which was hereafter to 
prove very injurious. Nevertheless Marcus Aurelius was so able an 
economist that no later than the year 176 he was able to relieve the burdens 
of the nation by the remission of all debts and arrears due to the public 
treasury (for a period of forty-six years). Meanwhile the population of the 
capital was gratified by repeated donations of money and corn during the 
lean years. 


The emperor endeavoured to modify the sanguinary character of the 
gladiatorial shows by requiring the combatants to have buttons on their 
foils, and the appointment of a prsetor tutelaris was a proof of his special 
care for interests of minors. Moreover, while following the levelling policy 


of his two predecessors in the extension of Latin and Roman citizenship to 
all parts of the empire, he was careful to lay the foundation of a more 
accurate knowledge of the statistics of his dominions. m 


3 


” Amid these records of gentleness and forbearance,” says Miss Zimmern, ’ 
it seems strange to read that Marcus Aurelius permitted a cruel persecution 
of the Christians. Among the victims of this reign were Justin Martyr and 
Polycarp, and numbers suffered in a general persecution of the churches at 
Lyons and Vienna. It must not, however, be forgotten that the persecution 
was political rather than religious. Of the true teaching of Christianity 
Marcus Aurelius knew little and cared less ; but its followers, in refusing to 
acknowledge a religion which included the emperors among its deities, be- 
came rebels against the existing order of things, and therein culpable.” « 


The well-meant labours of Aurelius were interrupted by grievous 
calamities. In Asia, earthquakes were a veritable scourge ; and the year 178 
in particular was marked by frightful destruction on the Ionian coasts, 
especially at Samos, Chios, Miletus, and the magnificent city of Smyrna. 
Liberal assistance was sent to the last-named place at the entreaty of P. 
iElius Aristides (born 117 or 129) of Adriani in Bithynia. 


But the emperor’s gravest anxieties were for the future. The hand of death 
had lain heavy on his family, nor was the heir-presumptive to the 
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throne a son likely to rejoice his father’s heart. Marcus Lucius iElius 
Aurelius Commodus Antoninus was born at Lanuvium on August 31, 161, 
and invested with the title of Csesar on October 12, 166. But the boy was 
ill-endowed by nature, and the efforts of his father, and of the other able 
men about him (such as Cornelius Fronto, and Galen, the famous physician, 
who had lived in Rome from 169 onwards as his physician in ordinary, and 
died about 200 A.D.) were unsuccessful in fitting him for the duties of his 
high station. Commodus, though by no means free from evil tendencies, 


was not exactly vicious, but he was stupid, timid, lacking in initiative, and 
therefore likely to be swayed by his immediate surroundings. This was not 
the kind of man the empire needed at this juncture. Nevertheless, Marcus 
Aurelius could not summon up resolution enough to exclude him from the 
succession. On the contrary, Commodus was invested with tribunician 
authority in the year 177, and in order to secure his succession he was 
called upon, thus early, to take his place at his father’s side as augustus. 


LAST CAMPAIGNS AND DEATH OF AURELIUS 


The whole imperial power was only too soon to pass into the hands of this 
sinister being. The middle Danube, where Pertinax had been in command 
and had been succeeded, on his appointment to the governorship of Mcesia, 
by the two Quintilii, was the centre of constant disorders. The German 
tribes were inflamed afresh by the exaction of the hard conditions of peace, 
and by the year 177 the flames of war had burst forth again. In 178 Marcus 
Aurelius was once more forced to take the field in person. He therefore 
married his son to Crispina, daughter of the consular Caius Bruttius 
Prsesens (if, indeed, the marriage had not taken place in the previous year), 
and set forth with him to the Danube on the fifth of August. 


The Danube provinces were at this time very strongly fortified, and the 
river was extremely well guarded as far as Ratisbon on the west. Its waters 
were navigated by a powerful fleet divided into squadrons corresponding to 
the three principal harbours of Laureacum, Arelape Comagense, and 
Carnuntum. The emperor had raised two legions to occupy Noricuni and 
Rtetia. In Noricum the central point of the military frontier was at 
Laureacum, and the highway of the Danube had now been completed. The 
valleys and roads leading to the Danube were no less strongly fortified than 
those which led to the Rhine. Above Laureacum the forts of Lentia (on the 
Schlossberg of Linz) and Joviacum (Schlogen near Haibach) commanded 
the surrounding country, and below the central fortress the great road to 
Vindobona was guarded by the castellum of Lacus Felicis (of which the 
wall may still be seen at Oehling on the Url), which was capable of 
accommodating three cohorts, by Elegium (on the crags of Wallsee), and by 
the fortified camp of Arelape at the mouth of the Erlaf. Beyond these came 


the castle of Namare on the crags of Melk, the castella of Trigisamum 
(Trais-mauer), Faviana (Mautern), and ComagenaB (Tulln), and lastly of 
Citium (Zeiselmauer), at the foot of the forest of Vindobona. The next 
section of the Pannonian Danube was even more thoroughly protected. 
Vindobona was flanked by several forts, and close to this strong fortress 
was Carnuntum, its main bulwark, a mighty quadrangle close upon the 
steep bank of the river, raised far aloft above the torrent stream and looking 
across its turbid waves and green islands to the boundless stretches of the 
Marchfeld. The passage of the Danube was guarded by a barbican (at 
Stopfenreut). 
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Of this fresh war on the Danube few records have eome down to us. From 
the outset it was more successful than the former campaign. One of the 
most brilliant episodes was a great victory gained over the Germans, after 
fearful carnage, at the end of the year 179, by Tarruntenus Paternus, a 
notable jurist and scientific tactician, who was now in command as 
prcefectus prcetorio. Fortune seemed to smile ever more brightly on the 
Roman arms, when, as the evil genius of the empire would have it, the 
admirable emperor died of the plague in the camp at Vindobona, rightly 
appreciated and deeply mourned in death ; deified and vainly desired as the 
fortunes of the declining empire became more and more gloomily overcast. 
m 


” Tt seemed,” said the sympathetic Goldsmith,’ ” as if the whole glory and 
prosperity of the Roman Empire died with Aurelius. From thenceforward 
we are to behold a train of emperors either vicious or impotent, either wil- 
fully guilty or unable to assert the dignity of their station. We are to be-hold 
an empire, grown too great, sinking by its own weight, surrounded by 
barbarous and successful enemies without and torn by ambitious and cruel 
factions within; the principles of the times wholly corrupted; philosophy 
attempting to regulate the minds of men without the aid of religion ; and the 
warmth of patriotism entirely evaporated, by being diffused in too wide a 


circle.” But a certain allowance must be made for eulogistic exaggeration in 
such an estimate as this. It must never be forgotten that a great empire 
changes slowly. All was not well with the empire before Marcus Aurelius, 
and all was not ill with it afterwards.0 


The despondency which had seized on the gentle emperor’s spirits is 
strongly marked in the circumstances of his last hours. While anticipating 
his own decease with satisfaction, and even with eagerness, he regarded 
himself as only a fellow-traveller on the common road of life with all 
around him, and took leave of his friends as one who was but just preceding 
them. If he regarded the condition of public affairs, the prospect of his son 
succeeding him was not such as to console him ; for he could not hide from 
himself that Commodus was vicious, cruel, and illiterate. The indulgence he 
had shown to his consort’s irregularities might be pardoned by the state, to 
which they were of little moment ; but his weakness in leaving to his 
graceless offspring the command of a world-wide empire must reflect more 
strongly on his memory. 


He may have judged, indeed, that the danger to the state from a bad prince 
was less than the danger from a disputed succession, especially in the face 
of the disasters accumulating around it. On his death-bed he warned his son 
not to underrate the peril from the barbarians, who, if at the moment 
worsted and discouraged, would soon revive, and return again to the assault 
with increasing vigour. And so he left the laws of inheritance, as now 
ordinarily received, to take their course, indicating his will that Commodus 
should succeed him by the simple form of recommending him to the care of 
his officers and to the favour of the immortal gods. On the seventh day of 
his illness he admitted none but his unworthy son to his chamber, and after 
a few words dismissed him, covered his head for sleep, and passed away 
alone and untended. 


Born on the 20th of April, 121, and dying on the 17th of March, 180, he had 
almost completed his fifty-ninth year. His career had been divided into three 
nearly equal portions : the first, to his association in the empire with 
Antoninus ; the second, to his accession to complete sovereignty ; the third, 
from thence to his decease. The first was the season of his general 
education, the second that of his training for empire, in the last he exercised 
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power uncontrolled. In each lie had acquitted himself well, in each he had 
gained himself love and admiration ; but the earlier periods were eminently 
prosperous and happy ; the crowning period was a time of trial, of peril, 
fatigue, distress, and apprehension. 


MERIVALE COMPARES AURELIUS AND ALFRED THE GREAT 


Historical parallels between men of different times and circumstances are 
very apt to mislead us, yet I cannot refrain from indicating the comparison, 
which might be drawn with unusual precision, between the wise, the 
virtuous, the much-suffering Aurelius, and England’s great and good king 
Alfred. Both arrived early and unexpectedly to power ; both found their 
people harassed by the attacks of importunate enemies ; they assumed with 
firmness the attitude of resistance and defence, and gained many victories 
in the field, though neither could fail to acknowledge the unequal 
conditions of the struggle. Both found themselves at the head of a weak and 
degenerate society whose hour of dissolution had well-nigh struck. 
Nevertheless, they contended manfully in its behalf, and strove to infuse 
their own gallant spirit into a people little worthy of their championship. 


But Aurelius and Alfred were not warriors only. They were men of letters 
by natural predilection and early habit ; they were legislators, 
administrators, and philosophers, with this difference, that the first came at 
the end of a long course of civilised government, the second almost at its 
beginning ; the first at the mournful close of one period of mental 
speculation, the second at the fresh and hopeful commencement of another. 
The one strove to elevate the character of his subjects by the example of his 
own scrupulous self-examination ; the other by precepts of obedience to an 
external revelation. But both were, from their early days, weak in body, and 
little fit to cope with the appalling fatigues of their position ; both, if I 


mistake not, were sick at heart, and felt that their task was beyond their 
power, and quitted life prematurely, with little reluctance. 


In one respect, however, their lot was different. The fortunes of the people 
of the English Alfred, after a brief and distant period of obscura-tion, have 
ever increased in power and brightness, like the sun ascending to its 
meridian. The decline of which Aurelius was the melancholy witness was 
irremediable and final, and his pale solitary star was the last apparent in the 
Roman firmament.* 


GIBBON’S ESTIMATE OF MARCUS AURELIUS, AND OF THE AGE 
OF THE 


ANTONINES 


The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was of a severe and laborious 
kind. It was the well-earned harvest of many a learned conference, of many 
a patient lecture, and many a midnight lucubration. At the age of twelve 
years he embraced the rigid system of the stoics, which taught him to 
submit his body to his mind, his passions to reason ; to consider virtue as 
the only good, vice as the only evil, all things external as things indifferent. 
His medita-tions, composed in the tumult of a camp, are still extant ; and he 
even condescended to give lessons of philosophy, in a more public manner 
than was perhaps consistent with the modesty of a sage or the dignity of an 
emperor. But his life was the noblest commentary on the precepts of Zeno. 
He was 
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severe to himself, indulgent to the imperfections of others, just and 
beneficent to all mankind. He regretted that Avidius Cassius, who excited a 
rebellion in Syria, had disappointed him by a voluntary death of the 
pleasure of converting an enemy into a friend ; and he justified the sincerity 
of that sentiment by moderating the zeal of the senate against the adherents 
of the traitor. War he detested, as the disgrace and calamity of human nature 
; but when the necessity of a just defence called upon him to take up arms, 
he readily exposed his person to eight winter campaigns on the frozen 
banks of the Danube, the severity of which was at last fatal to the weakness 
of his constitution. His memory was revered by a grateful posterity; and, 
above a century after his death, many persons preserved the image of Mar- 
cus Antoninus among those of their household gods. 


If a man were called upon to fix the period in the history of the world dur- 
ing which the condition of the human race was most happy and prosperous, 


he would, without hesitation, name that which lapsed from the death of 
Domitian to the accession of Commodus.1 The vast extent of the Roman 
Empire was governed by absolute power, under the guidance of virtue and 
wisdom. The armies were restrained by the firm but gentle hand of four 
successive emperors, whose characters and authority commanded 
involuntary respect. The forms of the civil administration were carefully 
preserved by Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, who delighted in 
the image of liberty, and were pleased with considering themselves as the 
accountable ministers of the laws. Such princes deserved the honour of 
restoring the republic, had the Romans of their day been capable of 
enjoying a rational freedom. 


The labours of these monarchs were overpaid by the immense reward that 
inseparably waited on their success ; by the honest pride of virtue, and by 
the exquisite delight of beholding the general happiness of which they were 
the authors. A just but melancholy reflection embittered, however, the 
noblest of human enjoyments. They must often have recollected the 
instability of a happiness which depended on the character of a single man. 
The fatal moment was perhaps approaching when some licentious youth, or 
some jealous tyrant, would abuse, to the destruction, that absolute power 
which they had exerted for the benefit of their people. The ideal restraints 
of the senate and the laws might serve to display the virtues, but could 
never correct the vices, of the emperor. The military force was a blind and 
irresistible instrument of oppression ; and the corruption of Roman manners 
would always supply flatterers eager to applaud, and ministers prepared to 
serve, the fear or the avarice, the lust or the cruelty, of their masters, e 


[: This famous estimate of Gibbon’s has been seriously questioned. About 
half of the inhabitants of the empire were slaves, and it is scarcely in doubt 
that a great majority of the freemen were materially, intellectually, and 
morally inferior to the average civilised man of to-day. It must be recalled, 
however, that the condition of the masses has greatly improved since the 
time of Gibbon. ] 


Bull prepared for Sacrifice 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE PAGAN CREEDS AND THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY 


If Marcus Aurelius could not save the world, who shall save it ? — Renan. 


To whoever knows anything of human intelligence it is evident that a 
revolution of consciences is outside and above the duties and the power of a 
government. In their quality of high priest, the Csesars desired two 
contradictory things — to maintain the national cult, and to make Rome the 
city of the gods, or a kind of universal pantheon. This was the only reform 
and the only religious unity of which they could conceive. Thus, little by 
little, all the gods of the conquered nations came to be honoured at the 
Capitol. In spite of their distrust of Asiatic cults, which were always 
connected with confraternities that gave them offence, the Csesars had their 
hands forced by popular superstitions, and all the divinities of Asia and of 
Egypt took their places side by side with the Greek and Roman gods. 


This was certainly the unity the genius of Rome sought in everything ; but it 
was a coarse, factitious, material unity, whose least defect was that all the 
polytheistic religions were disfigured and neutralised by one another, 
without satisfying the religious sentiment of the people or the intellect of 
the higher classes from henceforth too enlightened to accept a too evident 
polytheism. Where was the faith, the sincerity of adoration, and the life of 
the soul in this patched-up religion ? And did this, the worst kind of unity 
that Roman policy voluntarily admitted, put an end to the fatal separation 
between philosophers and people, between the head and the heart of 


society? Strange blindness of those who give all to politics ! The emperors, 
without knowing it and without wishing it, ended by discrediting the 
ancient national belief by this confusion of all religions, and yet what 
efforts did they not make to animate and purify it ? 


We hardly believe in the faith of the csesars ; but we can understand that 
they wished to preserve the ancient worship as a part of public order. Thus 
we see Augustus (although he amused himself, in the most scandalous 
orgies, by making a mock of the twelve great gods) devoutly rebuilding the 
temples, celebrating religion and piety by the agency of Horace the 
epicurean, honouring the vestals and the priests, burning thousands of 
apocryphal sibyl- 
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line books, and severely repressing the usurpations of the Judaic and 
Egyptian worships, which were forbidden the city of Rome. Tiberius 
amused the senate during long sittings by the examination and consecration 
of the privileges of the ancient sanctuaries. Claudius complained bitterly 
that the arts of Etruria had fallen into disuse owing to the indifference of the 
patricians, and endeavoured to revive superannuated studies for which he 
had a historian’s and an archaeologist’s passion. Domitian complied with 
the cruel requirements of the old faith by burying unfortunate vestals alive. 
All showed themselves zealous defenders of the gods and the empire, and 
there was reason to be thankful when, recalling the words of Tiberius, that it 
is for the gods alone to avenge their injuries, they refrained from sacrificing 
those they feared to the sacrosanct majesty of their deified predecessors ; or 
abstained from making themselves persecutors of the new faith, which 
embodied the principle of the moral and religious unity they vainly sought 
for. 


But their conduct did not show either sincere faith, or hypocrisy, or 
weakness and infirmity of mind ; it was purely political. They were 
convinced that the people needed a religion. Then, what religion was 
preferable to the one of which the senate had so cleverly availed itself, and 
which had presided over the birth and growth of the Eternal City ? But, as if 
the gods were not yet sufficiently discredited, they were obliged to share 
their sacred honours with the vilest and most execrable of mortals. The 
apotheosis of the csesars was the last insult inflicted on the masters of 
Olympus. In truth it deceived neither the servile worshippers nor those 
destined to be worshipped. Seneca and Juvenal were doubtless not the only 
ones to laugh at men like Claudius, whom some poor wretch had degraded 
to the rank of the gods, and we may suppose that the other emperors would 
have had the good sense to admit, with Tiberius, that they were but mortal 
men, not at all anxious to enjoy their false divinity the other side of the 
grave. 


But these scandalous consecrations had the drawback of confirming the 
impious belief of the votaries of Evemerus, who, as it appears, were very 
numerous at Rome, even from the time of the first of the Scipios. On 
seeing, as Lucan says, the civil wars giving peers to the inhabitants of 
heaven, and Rome tricking out shades with thunderbolts and shooting stars 
and swearing by the shadows in the temples of the god, what could men 
think, but that Jupiter and his fellows had the same title to our adoration as 
Caligula and Tiberius? Claudius, the learned but imbecile pupil of Titus 
Livius, was perhaps the only Roman who was devoted to the gods of the 
empire. Politics saw in religion nothing but fraudulous inventions to 
deceive and coerce the people ; the philosophers either professed atheism 
or, having formed higher and purer beliefs for themselves, turned the 
ancient superstitions into ridicule ; the ignorant took refuge with the 
charlatans and foreign divinities. 


STOICISM AND THE EMPIRE 


Stoicism, according to its doctrines, was rather favourable than hostile to 
the revolution represented by the empire, but the proud and free sentiments 
it developed in the soul were necessarily contrary to tyranny, which the 
worst caesars confounded with the rights of power ; to that exaggeration of 
obedience, to that servility to which their subjects were too much inclined 
and of which they were only too eager to make a false duty or an infamous 
merit. The philosophers were therefore odious to all that surrounded and 
was subservient to the early csesars. 
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Their accusers flung vehement eloquence against them and persecuted in 
them what they called the mimics of Brutus and Cato. The centurions 
delighted in turning their wisdom to ridicule, whilst waiting to cut their 
throats by order of their masters. Nero, Vespasian, and Domitian did them 
the honour of driving them from Rome and from Italy. Agrippinus, 
Rusticus, Thraseas, Helvidius Priscus, Seneca, Dion, Epictetus, and many 
others expiated by exile or by death the glorious crime of not consenting to 
slavery, and of displeasing imbecile tyrants, who aimed at stifling even the 
conscience of the human species. 


Stoicism flourished in this struggle between intellect and brute force. It 
became an ardent and vigorous faith, a kind of religion of great souls with 
its followers and martyrs. This transformation is noticeable even in the 


provinces, where there was less cause to murmur against the savage tyranny 
of the emperors than to rejoice at the benefits of the empire and of the 
Roman peace. It was because there also the peo-ple felt that they were 
dependent, that these honours, these dignities, these appearances of liberty, 
given to the conquered by policy as a consolation for their servitude, were 
but a vain show made to amuse fools, and that an archon or other native 
magistrate was of very little importance beside the Roman procurator or 
even his centurion. Thrown back upon themselves, by violence or the lack 
of interests, the souls of mankind studied the inner life more earnestly, and 
the essential qualities of its virtue and greatness. 


Hence the new characteristics of stoicism — the preaching tone which took 
the place of philosophical discussion, a science of life unknown until then, 
and a peculiar art of disentangling the most obscure sophisms of vice and 
weakness, but above all a stern tenderness for humanity. The philosopher is 
no longer a logician who makes dissertations, nor a fine speaker aiming at 
applause. He is a master who teaches, a public censor charged with the care 
of consciences ; God’s witness, who owes men nothing but truth, or, if you 
prefer, a physician whose duty is to touch boldly the sick or healthy parts of 
the soul, in order to cure or to strengthen it. Deep and subtle arguments 
must not be expected from these philosophers, but affectionate or severe 
counsels, remonstrances, exhortations, and earnest entreaties for conversion 
to virtue and the law of God. Listen to Epictetus/ and judge whether it is a 
philosopher or a believer and director of consciences who speaks : ” My 
friend, you would become a philosopher ? Begin with exercising yourself at 
home and in silence, spend time in observing your inclinations and your 
faults. To begin with, give your whole care to remaining unknown. 
Philosophise for a period only for yourself and not for others. Fruit ripens 
little by little ; you are also a divine plant. If you blossom before your time, 
the winter will wither you. If you believe 
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yourself somebody, you will only be a madman amongst madmen. You will 
be killed by the cold, or rather you are already dead even to the roots. Let 
yourself then ripen little by little, according to nature. Why hasten? You 
cannot yet endure the air. Give the root time to develop and the buds time to 
open one after the other ; then your nature will bear fruit of itself.” 


” Labour then,” he says in another place, ” to cure, to change yourself ; do 
not delay until to-morrow. If you say, to-morrow I will pay heed to myself, 
know it is as if you should say, to-day I will be base, shameless, cowardly, 
angry, cruel, and envious. Observe the evil you allow yourself by this guilty 
indulgence. But if it is a good thing for you to be converted and to watch 
attentively over your actions and your will, how much more so it is to start 
to-day ! If it is useful to-morrow, to-day it is far more so. For by starting to- 
day, to-morrow you will already be stronger, and will not be tempted to put 
off to a third day.” This is the general tone of the philosophy of this period. 
Penetrating and familiar in Epictetus, it is more pompous and vague in the 
ex-rhetorician Dion Chrysostom,? more incisive, vehement, and varied in 
Seneca,’ more elevated and touching in Marcus Aurelius. But with all of 
these we encounter pressing exhortations or lively remonstrances, and as 
might be expected the remonstrance prevails. They believed, in fact, that we 
are never, whatever our virtue, beyond the state of convalescence, and that 
those who wish to be healthy and well, as Musonius Rufus said, must live 
and behave toward themselves as if they were continually striving to be 
cured. They also wished that men should quit their school sad and 
discontented with themselves. 


While the philosopher addresses these reprimands and exhortations to 
others in order to convert them, he continually makes reference to himself, 
and his words have often a familiarity and passion resembling feeling and 
confession. Horace, Seneca, Epictetus, Euphrates, habitually practised a 
genuine examination of their conscience, and the Meditations of Marcus 


Aurelius * are simply a monologue, in which the wise emperor has set 
down his hopes and discouragements ; he continually speaks to console, to 
exhort, to rouse, to reproach, or to approve himself. But as if the stoic who 
had imagined an ideal too great and sublime had the bitter feeling that he 
could not attain it, without ceasing he complains of himself and of his want 
of heart.” O my soul ! ” he cries, ” when wilt thou be good and simple, and 
always the same ? When wilt thou have tender good will to all men ? When 
wilt thou be rich enough of thyself to want for nothing ? When, resigned to 
thy condition, wilt thou take pleasure in all that is, persuaded that thou hast 
in thyself all that thou needest, that all is well with thee, that there is 
nothing that does not come to thee from the gods and that all that it has 
pleased them to ordain or that they shall ordain can be but good for thee and 
in general for the preservation of the world ? When wilt thou have prepared 
thyself to live with the gods and with man in such a manner that thou mayst 
never complain of them and that they may no longer have anything to 
blame in thine actions ? “ 


Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius have a rough and familiar vividness in their 
speech which shows with what energy of conviction and of faith their souls 
were filled. Seneca, for whom stoicism was more a matter for imagination 
and for wit, appears to have a less persuasive eloquence, because he is 
himself less persuaded ; but he has an incontestable superiority in the 
censure of manners as well as in the extent and variety of his experience. 
There is no vice, weakness, or eccentricity that he has not found out, and 
even amongst 
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our great French moralists I know of no shrewder or more profound 
observer of the human heart. 


But the severe reproof of vice is not everything ; the philosopher is only in 
truth ” the messenger of God ” to men when he knows how to console, 
encourage, and support them in times of depression and of faltering, and by 
generous and sympathetic pity to reawaken in their hearts the nearly 
extinguished sense of their own dignity and strength. ” Oh ! ” exclaims 


Seneca, ” this is not the time to amuse one’s self with many words. 
Philosopher, those who summon you to go to them are the helpless and the 
miserable. You should carry help to the shipwrecked, the captives, the 
beggars, and the sick, to those whose heads are already on the block. You 
have promised this. To all the fine speeches you can utter, the afflicted and 
distressed answer but one thing : Help us ! All stretch out their hands 
towards you ; it is from you that they implore help for their life lost or on 
the verge of being lost. All their hope and resource is in you. They implore 
you to rescue them from the abyss towards which they are struggling and to 
throw the salutary light of truth before their erring footsteps.” Suffering and 
tears had in fact instructed these masters in human life, and the sad lessons 
of experience, without lessening the pride of their courage, inspired them 
with that compassion for the misery of others which had perhaps at first 
been wanting to the stoic philanthropy : 


“Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco.” 


Stoicism did not stop at the theory of universal justice or the equality of 
men and of the unity of our kind ; it added to it that of universal charity. I 
shall not say that the stoics of the empire made innovations on this point, 
nor that they introduced into the doctrine new ideas or even simply original 
developments, which transformed philosophy by extending it. I do not 
believe it, and I have found nothing in Seneca or in Epictetus, either in the 
principles or in the results, that I have not already found in the early 
stoicism. But it is probable that ideas took a more practical form, that 
theories gave place to precepts and to rules for conduct ; that, whilst getting 
free from the severe and logical machinery of discussion and taking the 
more effective form of eloquence, the morality became more popular and 
efficacious ; and finally by force of constant repetition in the schools of the 
philosophers, in the basilicas of the orators, in the libraries where literary 
meetings were held, in the gymnasia where the sophists made their displays, 
and even in the public places of the large towns, where the cynics delivered 
the finest max-ims in the midst of their coarse but often striking invectives, 
it ended by storming men’s intellects and taking entire possession of them. 


And it should be noticed that this morality is not at the struggling, reasoning 
stage, like a truth which is feeling its way and is not sure of itself, nor does 


it hover on the surface like those borrowed ideas that come from no one 
knows where and which are welcomed from time to time with curiosity, but 
whicli always remain strangers or passing novelties ; it dominates and takes 
hold of the intellect with that firm, full, constant, insensible, and 
unquestionable possession which characterises the inveterate supremacy of 
habit. Seneca, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, and Plutarch could not think or 
speak otherwise than as they did because the philanthropic ideas of stoicism 
have become an integral and essential part of their nature, or, to use an 
expression belonging to Marcus Aurelius, because these ideas are from 
henceforth for every intellect the air they are accustomed to breathe and 
which nourishes them. 
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According to the constant doctrine of the Stoa, it is impossible not to 
perceive that the author of all things made us for one another and put into 
our hearts the instinct of humanity. This principle had passed from the 
discussions of the philosophers into the declamations of the orators, into the 
verses of the poets, into the spirit of all the writers. ” Is there a better 
sentiment than compassion,” says Quintilian, ” a sentiment which has a 
deeper origin in the venerable and sacred principles of nature ? God, the 
author of mortal beings, wishes us to help one another mutually, and in 
helping one another we are guaranteed against the fickleness of fortune. It is 
not love nor charity, it is a foreseeing and, I venture to say, a religious fear 
of the misfortunes which may overtake us. In the want and hunger of others 
it is himself that each of us pities. To help the unfortunate is to deserve well 
of things human. What ! if I had fed a stranger for the sake of this universal 
fraternity which unites all mortals under the common father of nature, 
would it not have been a good action to have saved a soul about to perish, 
had pity on humanity, and thrown, as it were, a propitiatory offering to 
fortune while adoring the divinity in the thought of our common lot? 
Humanity has been in all ages and amongst all nations the greatest and most 
sacred mystery.” Juvenal expresses the same thing in a more vivid and more 
touching manner. ” Nature, by giving us tears, avows that she has bestowed 
feeling hearts on men ; tears are the best part of our conscience. 


” Nature makes us weep over the misfortunes of an afflicted friend, at the 
sad countenance of an accused prisoner, at the dangers of a ward who is the 
victim of a guardian’s frauds. It is by her ordinance that we lament when we 
meet the coffin of a virgin carried off in the flower of her youth, in seeing a 
little child shut in under the sod of the grave. Where is the good man, the 
religious man, who sees the ills of others as if they were strangers to him? 
This is what separates us from the herd of speechless animals ; thus we 
possess a saintly nature and we alone are capable of divine things, having 
received from heaven conscience denied to the brutes whose faces are 
turned earthward. At the origin of the world, the common author of all 
beings gave to animals only life, whilst we were given a reasonable soul, in 
order that mutual affection should teach us to give and to expect from 
others assistance and help.” 


To all appearance we are far indeed from Chrysippus and Zeno ; but on the 
contrary entirely imbued with stoicism. I shall continue to repeat with 
Seneca and Montesquieu that there never existed a doctrine which, beneath 
the most rigid austerity, was more benevolent and more humane. It 
banished, I know, the weaknesses and the vain convulsions of pity, but 
never did a stoic deny that those sympathetic instincts by which we suffer 
for the woes of others and which move us to relieve them are good and 
natural ; it was never forbidden to follow reasonably these first instincts of 
our nature and to practise all the deeds and even all the refinements of 
compassion and of humanity. 


If we knew how to despise false blessings, said stoicism, we should not be 
continually at odds with one another, and aversion, unjust contempt, 
slander, calumny, anger, hatred, vengeance would no longer have a place in 
our hearts. The blessings we covet, being small and poor, cannot be 
acquired by one save at the expense of another. But real blessings can 
belong to one and all at the same time, and the more we divide them with 
our fellows the more fully and securely do we possess them. Then our real 
nature which is sociability can develop without any obstacle, and instead of 
the ferocious passions which divide us, tolerance, indulgence, and love, 
which reconcile and unite us with one another, are seen to appear. & 
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Such were the doctrines that held sway when the new faith from the Old 
Orient invaded the Roman world. Some aspects of that new faith in its 
relations to the Roman environment must now claim our attention. 


CHRISTIANS AND THE EMPIRE 


If we seriously consider the purity of the Christian religion, the sanctity of 
its moral precepts, and the innocent, as well as austere, lives of the greater 
number of those who, during the first ages, embraced the faith of the 
gospel, we should naturally suppose that so benevolent a doctrine would 
have been received with due reverence, even by the unbelieving world ; that 
the learned and the polite, however they might deride the miracles, would 
have esteemed the virtues of the new sect ; and that the magistrates, instead 
of persecuting, would have protected an order of men who yielded the most 
passive obedience to the laws, though they declined the active cares of war 
and government. If, on T 


the other hand, we recol-J, /f-\ 


lect the universal toleration of polytheism, as it was invariably maintained 
by the faith of the people, the incredulity of philosophers, and the policy of 
the Roman senate and emperors, we are at a loss to discover what new 
offence the Christians had committed, what new provocation could 
exasperate the mild indifference of antiquity, and what new motives could 
urge the Roman princes, who beheld without concern a thousand forms of 
religion subsisting in peace under their gentle sway, to inflict a severe 
punishment on any part of their subjects, who had chosen for themselves a 
singular but an inoffensive mode of faith and worship. 


The religious policy of the ancient world seems to have assumed a more 
stern and intolerant character, to oppose the progress of Christianity. About 
fourscore years after the death of Christ, his innocent disciples were 
punished with death by the sentence of a proconsul of the most amiable and 
philosophic character, and according to the laws of an emperor 
distinguished by the wisdom and justice of his general administration. The 
apologies which were repeatedly addressed to the successors of Trajan are 
filled with the most pathetic complaints that the Christians, who obeyed the 
dictates and solicited the liberty of conscience, were alone among all the 
subjects of the Roman Empire excluded from the common benefits of their 
auspicious government. The deaths of a few eminent martyrs have been 
recorded with care ; and from the time that Christianity was invested with 


the supreme power, the governors of the Church have been no less 
diligently employed 
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in displaying the cruelty than in imitating the conduct of their pagan 
adversaries. 


The sectaries of a persecuted religion, depressed by fear, animated with 
resentment, and perhaps heated by enthusiasm, are seldom in a proper tem- 
per of mind calmly to investigate or candidly to appreciate the motives of 
their enemies, which often escape the impartial and discerning view even of 
those who are placed at a secure distance from the flames of persecution.1 
A reason has been assigned for the conduct of the emperors towards the 
primitive Christians, which may appear the more specious and probable as 
it is drawn from the acknowledged genius of polytheism. It has already 
been observed that the religious concord of the world was principally 
supported by the implicit assent and reverence which the nations of 
antiquity expressed for their respective traditions and ceremonies. It might, 
therefore, be expected that they would unite with indignation against any 
sect of people which should separate itself from the communion of 
mankind, and, claiming the exclusive possession of divine knowledge, 
should disdain every form of worship except its own as impious and 
idolatrous. The rights of toleration were held by mutual indulgence ; they 
were justly forfeited by a refusal of the accustomed tribute. As the payment 
of this tribute was inflexibly refused by the Jews, and by them alone, the 
consideration of the treatment which they experienced from the Roman 
magistrates will serve to explain how far these speculations are justified by 
facts ; and will lead us to discover the true causes of the persecution of 
Christianity. 


Without repeating what has been already mentioned of the reverence of the 
Roman princes and governors for the temple of Jerusalem, we shall only 
observe that the destruction of the temple and city was accompanied and 
followed by every circumstance that could exasperate the minds of the 
conquerors, and authorise religious persecution by the most specious 


arguments of political justice and the public safety. From the reign of Nero 
to that of Antoninus Pius, the Jews discovered a fierce impatience of the 
dominion of Rome, which repeatedly broke out in the most furious 
massacres and insurrections. Humanity is shocked at the recital of the 
horrid cruelties which they committed in the cities of Egypt, of Cyprus, and 
of Cyrene, where they dwelt in treacherous friendship with the unsuspecting 
natives ; 2 and we are tempted to applaud the severe retaliation which was 
exercised by the arms of the legions against a race of fanatics, whose dire 
and credulous superstition seemed to render them the implacable enemies, 
not only of the Roman government, but of human kind. The enthusiasm of 
the Jews was supported by the opinion that it was unlawful for them to pay 
taxes to an idolatrous master ; and by the flattering promise which they 
derived from their ancient oracles that a conquering Messiah would soon 
arise, destined to break their fetters and to invest the favourites of heaven 
with the empire of the earth. It was by announcing himself as their long- 
expected deliverer, and by calling on all the descendants of Abraham to 
assert the hope of Israel, that the famous Bar Kosiba collected a formidable 
army, with which he resisted during two years the power of the emperor 
Hadrian. 


1 The history of Christianity, in its earliest stage, is only to be found in the 
Acts of the Apostles ; from no other source can we learn the first 
persecutions inflicted on the Christians. Limited to a few individuals and a 
narrow space, these persecutions interested none but those who were 
exposed to them, and have had no other chroniclers. — Guizot. 


2 In Cyrene they massacred 220,000 Greeks ; in Cyprus, 240,000 ; in 
Egypt, a very great multitude. Many of these unhappy victims were sawed 
asunder, according to a precedent to which David had given the sanction of 
his example. The victorious Jews devoured the flesh, licked up the blood, 
and twisted the entrails, like a girdle, round their bodies, e 
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Notwithstanding these repeated provocations, the resentment of the Roman 
princes expired after the victory ; nor were their apprehensions continued 


beyond the period of war and danger. By the general indulgence of 
polytheism, and by the mild temper of Antoninus Pius, the Jews were 
restored to their ancient privileges, and once more obtained the permission 
to circumcise their children, with the easy restraint that they should never 
confer on any foreign proselyte that distinguishing mark of the He-brew 
race. The numerous remains of that people, though they were still excluded 
from the precincts of Jerusalem, were permitted to form and to maintain 
considerable establishments, both in Italy and in the provinces, to acquire 
the freedom of Rome, to enjoy municipal honours, and to obtain at the same 
time an exemption from the burdensome and expensive offices of society. 
The moderation or the contempt of the Romans gave a legal sanction to the 
form of ecclesiastical police which was instituted by the vanquished sect. 
The patriarch, who had fixed his residence at Tiberias, was empowered to 
appoint his subordinate ministers and apostles, to exercise a domestic 
jurisdiction, and to receive from his dispersed brethren an annual 
contribution. New synagogues were frequently erected in the principal 
cities of the empire ; and the sabbaths, the fasts, and the festivals, which 
were either commanded by the Mosaic law or enjoined by the traditions of 
the rabbis, were celebrated in the most solemn and public manner. Such 
gentle treatment insensibly assuaged the stern temper of the Jews. 
Awakened from their dream of prophecy and conquest, they assumed the 
behaviour of peaceable and industrious subjects. Their irreconcilable hatred 
of mankind, instead of flaming out in acts of blood and violence, 
evaporated in less dangerous gratifications. They embraced every 
opportunity of over-reaching the idolaters in trade ; and they pronounced 
secret and ambiguous imprecations against the haughty kingdom of Edom. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE JEW 


Since the Jews, who rejected with abhorrence the deities adored by their 
sovereign and by their fellow subjects, enjoyed however the free exercise of 
their unsocial religion, there must have existed some other cause which 
exposed the disciples of Christ to those severities from which the posterity 
of Abraham was exempt. The difference between them is simple and 
obvious ; but, according to the sentiments of antiquity, it was of the highest 
importance. The Jews were a nation ; the Christians were a sect ; and, if it 
was natural for every community to respect the sacred institutions of their 
neighbours, it was incumbent on them to persevere in those of their 
ancestors. The voice of oracles, the precepts of philosophers, and the 
authority of the laws, unanimously enforced this national obligation. By 
their lofty claim of superior sanctity, the Jews might provoke the polytheists 
to consider them as an odious and impure race. By disdaining the 
intercourse of other nations, they might deserve their contempt. The laws of 
Moses might be for the most part frivolous or absurd ; yet, since they had 
been received during many ages by a large society, his followers were 
justified by the example of mankind ; and it was universally acknowledged 
that they had a right to practise what it would have been criminal in them to 
neglect. But this principle, which protected the Jewish synagogue, afforded 
not any favour or security to the primitive Church. By embracing the faith 
of the gospel, the Christians incurred the supposed guilt of an unnatural 
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and unpardonable offence. They dissolved the sacred ties of custom and 
education, violated the religious institutions of their country, and 
presumptuously despised whatever their fathers had believed as true or had 
reverenced as sacred. Nor was this apostasy (if we may use the expression) 
merely of a partial or local kind ; since the pious deserter who withdrew 
himself from the temples of Egypt or Syria would equally disdain to seek an 
asylum in those of Athens or Carthage. Every Christian rejected with 
contempt the superstitions of his family, his city, and his province. The 
whole body of Christians unanimously refused to hold any communion with 
the gods of Rome, of the empire, and of mankind. It was in vain that the 
oppressed believer asserted the inalienable rights of conscience and private 
judgment. Though his situation might excite the pity, his arguments could 
never reach the understanding, either of the philosophic or of the believing 
part of the pagan world. To their apprehensions, it was no less a matter of 
surprise that any individuals should entertain scruples against complying 
with the established mode of worship than if they had conceived a sudden 
abhorrence to the manners, the dress, or the language of their native 
country. 


Bowl used in Religious Services 


The surprise of the pagans was soon succeeded by resentment ; and the 
most pious of men were exposed to the unjust but dangerous imputations of 
impiety. Malice and prejudice concurred in representing the Christians as a 
society of atheists, who, by the most daring attack on the religious 
constitution of the empire, had merited the severest animadversion of the 
civil magistrate. They had separated themselves (they gloried in the 
confession) from every mode of superstition which was received in any part 
of the globe by the various temper of polytheism; but it was not altogether 
so evident what deity, or what form of worship, they had substituted for the 
gods and temples of antiquity. The pure and sublime idea which they 
entertained of the Supreme Being escaped the gross conception of the pagan 
multitude, who were at a loss to discover a spiritual and solitary God, that 
was neither represented under any corporeal figure or visible symbol, nor 
was adored with the accustomed pomp of libations and festivals, of altars 
and sacrifices. The sages of Greece and Rome, who had elevated their 
minds to the contemplation of the existence and attributes of the First 
Cause, were induced by reason or by vanity to reserve for themselves and 
their chosen disciples the privilege of this philosophical devotion. They 
were far from admitting the prejudices of mankind as the standard of truth, 
but they considered them as flowing from the original disposition of human 
nature ; and they supposed that any popular mode of faith and worship 
which presumed to disclaim the assistance of the senses would, in 
proportion as it receded 
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from superstition, find itself incapable of restraining the wanderings of the 
fancy and the visions of fanaticism. The glance which men of wit and 
learning condescended to cast on the Christian revelation served only to 
confirm their hasty opinion, and to persuade them that the principle, which 
they might have revered, of the divine unity, was defaced by the wild 


enthusiasm and annihilated by the airy speculations of the new sectaries. 
The author of a celebrated dialogue which has been attributed to Lucian, 
whilst he affects to treat the mysterious subject of the Trinity in a style of 
ridicule and contempt, betrays his own ignorance of the weakness of human 
reason and of the inscrutable nature of the divine perfections. 


It might appear less surprising that the founder of Christianity should not 
only be revered by his disciples as a sage and a prophet, but that he should 
be adored as a god. The polytheists were disposed to adopt every article of 
faith which seemed to offer any resemblance, however distant or imperfect, 
with the popular mythology ; and the legends of Bacchus, of Hercules, and 
of iEsculapius, had, in some measure, prepared their imagination for the 
appearance of the son of God under a human form. But they were 
astonished that the Christians should abandon the temples of those ancient 
heroes who, in the infancy of the world, had invented arts, instituted laws, 
and vanquished the tyrants or monsters who infested the earth, in order to 
choose for the exclusive object of their religious worship an obscure 
teacher, who, in a recent age, and among a barbarous people, had fallen a 
sacrifice either to the malice of his own countrymen or to the jealousy of 
the Roman government. The pagan multitude, reserving their gratitude for 
temporal benefits alone, rejected the inestimable present of life and 
immortality which was offered to mankind by Jesus of Nazareth. His mild 
constancy in the midst of cruel and voluntary sufferings, his universal 
benevolence, and the sublime simplicity of his actions and character, were 
insufficient, in the opinion of those carnal men, to compensate for the want 
of fame, of empire, and of success ; and, whilst they refused to 
acknowledge his stupendous triumph over the powers of darkness and of 
the grave, they misrepresented, or they insulted, the equivocal birth, 
wandering life, and ignominious death, of the divine author of Christianity. 


RELIGIOUS ASSEMBLIES OF THE CHRISTIANS 


The personal guilt which every Christian had contracted in thus preferring 
his private sentiment to the national religion, was aggravated in a very high 
degree by the number and union of the criminals. It is well known, and has 
been already observed, that Roman policy viewed with the utmost jealousy 
and distrust any association among its subjects ; and that the privileges of 
private corporations, though formed for the most harmless or beneficial 
purposes, were bestowed with a very sparing hand. The religious 
assemblies of the Christians who had separated themselves from the public 
worship appeared of a much less innocent nature : they were illegal in their 
principle, and in their consequences might become dangerous ; nor were the 
emperors conscious that they violated the laws of justice when, for the 
peace of society, they prohibited those secret and sometimes nocturnal 
meetings. The pious disobedience of the Christians made their conduct, or 
perhaps their designs, appear in a much more serious and criminal light ; 
and the Roman princes, who might perhaps have suffered themselves to be 
disarmed by a ready submission, deeming their 
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honour concerned in the execution of their commands, sometimes 
attempted, by rigorous punishments, to subdue this independent spirit, 
which boldly acknowledged an authority superior to that of the magistrate. 
The extent and duration of this spiritual conspiracy seemed to render it 
every day more deserving of his animadversion. We have already seen that 
the active and successful zeal of the Christians had insensibly diffused them 
through every province, and almost every city, of the empire. The new 
converts seemed to renounce their family and country, that they might 
connect themselves in an indissoluble band of union with a peculiar society 
which everywhere assumed a different character from the rest of mankind. 
Their gloomy and austere aspect, their abhorrence of the common business 
and pleasures of life, and their frequent predictions of impending 
calamities, inspired the pagans with the apprehension of some danger which 
would arise from the new sect, the more alarming as it was the more 


obscure. Whatever (says Pliny J) may be the principle of their conduct, their 
inflexible obstinacy appeared deserving of punishment. 


The precautions with which the disciples of Christ performed the offices of 
religion were at first dictated by fear and necessity ; but they were 
continued from choice. By imitating the awful secrecy which reigned in the 
Eleusinian mysteries, the Christians had flattered themselves that they 
should render their sacred institutions more respectable in the eyes of the 
pagan world. But the event, as it often happens to the operations of subtle 
policy, deceived their wishes and their expectations. It was concluded that 
they only concealed what they would have blushed to disclose. Their 
mistaken prudence afforded an opportunity for malice to invent and for 
suspicious credulity to believe the horrid tales which described the 
Christians as the most wicked of human kind, who practised in their dark 
recesses every abomination that a depraved fancy could suggest, and who 
solicited the favour of their unknown god by the sacrifice of every moral 
virtue. There were many who pretended to confess or to relate the 
ceremonies of this abhorred society. It was asserted that a newborn infant, 
entirely covered over with flour, was presented, like some mystic symbol of 
initiation, to the knife of the proselyte, who unknowingly inflicted many a 
secret and mortal wound on the innocent victim of his error ; that as soon as 
the cruel deed was perpetrated, the sectaries drank up the blood, greedily 
tore asunder the quivering members, and pledged themselves to eternal 
secrecy by a mutual consciousness of guilt. It was as confidently affirmed 
that this inhuman sacrifice was succeeded by a suitable entertainment, in 
which intemperance served as a provocative to brutal lust ; till, at the 
appointed moment, the lights were suddenly extinguished, shame was 
banished, nature was forgotten ; and, as accident might direct, the darkness 
of the night was polluted by the incestuous commerce of sisters and 
brothers, of sons and of mothers. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE LAW 


But the perusal of the ancient apologies was sufficient to remove even the 
slightest suspicion from the mind of a candid adversary. The Christians, 
with the intrepid security of innocence, appeal from the voice of rumour to 
the equity of the magistrates. They acknowledge that if any proof can be 
produced of the crimes which calumny has imputed to them, they are 
worthy of the most severe punishment. They provoke the punishment, and 
they 
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challenge the proof. At the same time they urge, with equal truth and 
propriety, that the charge is not less devoid of probability than it is destitute 
of evidence; they ask whether anyone can seriously believe that the pure 
and holy precepts of the gospel, which so frequently restrained the use of 
the most lawful enjoyments, should inculcate the practice of the most 
abominable crimes ; that a large society should resolve to dishonour itself in 
the eyes of its own members ; and that a great number of persons of either 
sex, and every age and character, insensible to the fear of death or infamy, 
should consent to violate those principles which nature and education had 
imprinted most deeply in their minds. Nothing, it should seem, could 
weaken the force or destroy the effect of so unanswerable a justification, 
unless it were the injudicious conduct of the apologists themselves, who 
betrayed the common cause of religion to gratify their devout hatred to the 
domestic enemies of the Church. It was sometimes faintly insinuated, and 
sometimes boldly asserted, that the same bloody sacrifices and the same 
incestuous festivals, which were so falsely ascribed to the orthodox 
believers, were in reality celebrated by the Marcionites, by the 
Carpocratians, and by several other sects of the Gnostics, who, 
notwithstanding they might deviate into the paths of heresy, were still 
actuated by the sentiments of men and still governed by the precepts of 
Christianity. Accusations of a similar kind were retorted upon the Church 
by the schismatics who had departed from its communion ; and it was 
confessed on all sides that the most scandalous licentiousness of manners 


prevailed among great numbers of those who affected the name of 
Christians. A pagan magistrate, who possessed neither leisure nor abilities 
to discern the almost imperceptible line which divides the orthodox faith 
from heretical depravity, might easily have imagined that their mutual 
animosity had extorted the discovery of their common guilt. 


It was fortunate for the repose, or at least for the reputation, of the first 
Christians, that the magistrates sometimes proceeded with more temper and 
moderation than is usually consistent with religious zeal ; and that they 
reported, as the impartial result of their judicial inquiry, that the sectaries, 
who had deserted the established worship, appeared to them sincere in their 
professions, and blameless in their manners ; however they might incur, by 
their absurd and excessive superstition, the censure of the laws. 


History, which undertakes to record the transactions of the past for the 
instruction of future ages, would ill deserve the honourable office, if she 
condescended to plead the cause of tyrants, or to justify the maxims of 
persecution. It must, however, be acknowledged that the conduct of the 
emperors who appeared the least favourable to the primitive church is by no 
means so criminal as that of modern sovereigns, who have employed the 
arm of violence and terror against the religious opinions of any part of their 
subjects. From their reflections, or even from their own feelings, a Charles 
V or a Louis XIV might have acquired a just knowledge of the rights of 
conscience, of the obligation of faith, and of the innocence of error. But the 
princes and magistrates of ancient Rome were strangers to those principles 
which inspired and authorised the inflexible obstinacy of the Christians in 
the cause of truth ; nor could they themselves discover in their own breasts 
any motive which would have prompted them to refuse a legal, and as it 
were a natural, submission to the sacred institutions of their country. The 
same reason which contributes to alleviate the guilt, must have tended to 
abate the rigour of their persecutions. As they were actuated, not by the 
furious zeal of bigots but by the temperate policy of legislators, contempt 
must often have relaxed and humanity must frequently 
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have suspended the execution of those laws which they enacted against the 
humble and obscure followers of Christ. From the general view of their 
character and motives, we might naturally conclude : (1) that a considerable 
time elapsed before they considered the new sectaries as an object 
deserving of the attention of government ; (2) that in the conviction of any 
of their subjects who were accused of so very singular a crime, they 
proceeded with caution and reluctance ; (3) that they were moderate in the 
use of punishments ; and (4) that the afflicted church enjoyed many 
intervals of peace and tranquillity. Notwithstanding the careless indifference 
which the most copious and the most minute of pagan writers have shown 
to the affairs of the Christians, it may still be in our power to confirm each 
of these probable suppositions by the evidence of authentic facts. 


THE INFANCY OF THE CHURCH 


By the wise dispensation of providence, a mysterious veil was cast over the 
infancy of the church, which, till the faith of the Christians was matured and 
their numbers were multiplied, served to protect them not from the malice, 
but even from the knowledge, of the pagan world. The slow and gradual 
abolition of the Mosaic ceremonies afforded a safe and innocent disguise to 
the more early proselytes of the gospel. As they were by far the greater part 
of the race of Abraham, they were distinguished by the peculiar mark of 
circumcision, offered up their devotions in the temple of Jerusalem till its 
final destruction, and received both the law and the prophets as the genuine 
inspirations of the Deity. The Gentile converts, who by a spiritual adoption 
had been associated to the hope of Israel, were likewise confounded under 
the garb and appearance of the Jews ; and as the polytheists paid less regard 
to articles of faith than to the external worship, the new sect, which 
carefully concealed or faintly announced its future greatness and ambition, 
was permitted to shelter itself under the general toleration which was 
granted to an ancient and celebrated people in the Roman Empire. It was 
not long, perhaps, before the Jews themselves, animated with a fiercer zeal 
and a more jealous faith, perceived the gradual separation of their Nazarene 
brethren from the doctrine of the synagogue ; and they would gladly have 
extinguished the dangerous heresy in the blood of its adherents. But the 
decrees of heaven had already disarmed their malice ; and though they 
might sometimes exert the licentious privilege of sedition, they no longer 
possessed the administration of criminal justice ; nor did they find it easy to 
infuse into the calm breast of a Roman magistrate the rancour of their own 
zeal and prejudice. The provincial governors declared themselves ready to 
listen to any accusation that might affect the public safety ; but as soon as 
they were informed that it was a question not of facts but of words, a 
dispute relating only to the interpretation of the Jewish laws and prophecies, 
they deemed it unworthy of the majesty of Rome seriously to discuss the 
obscure differences which might arise among a barbarous and superstitious 
people. The innocence of the first Christians was protected by ignorance 
and contempt ; and the tribunal of the pagan magistrate often proved their 
most assured refuge against the fury of the synagogue. If, indeed, we were 
disposed to adopt the traditions of a too credulous antiquity, we might relate 


the distant peregrination, the wonderful achievements, and the various 
deaths, of the twelve Apostles ; but a more accurate inquiry will induce us 
to doubt whether any of those persons who 
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had been witnesses to the miracles of Christ were permitted, beyond the 
limits of Palestine, to seal with their blood the truth of their testimony. From 
the ordinary term of human life, it may very naturally be presumed that 
most of them were deceased before the discontent of the Jews broke out 
into that furious war, which was terminated only by the ruin of Jerusalem. 


PERSECUTIONS UNDER NERO 


During a long period, from the death of Christ to that memorable Jewish 
rebellion, we cannot discover any traces of Roman intolerance, un-less they 
are to be found in the sudden, the transient, but the cruel persecution which 
was exercised by Nero against the Christians of the capital, thirty-five years 
after the former and only two years before the latter of those great events. 
The character of the philosophic historian, to whom we are principally 
indebted for the knowledge of this singular transaction, would alone be 
sufficient to recommend it to our most attentive consideration. 


We have seen that in the tenth year of the reign of Nero, Rome was afflicted 
by a fire which raged beyond the memory or example of former ages. The 
monuments of Grecian art and of Roman virtue, the trophies of the 
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Punic and Gallic wars, the most holy temples and the most splendid palaces 
were involved in one common destruction. Of the fourteen regions or 
quarters into which Rome was divided, four only subsisted entire, three 
were levelled with the ground, and the remaining seven, which had 
experienced the fury of the flames, displayed a melancholy prospect of ruin 
and desolation. The vigilance of government appears not to have neglected 
any of the precautions which might alleviate the sense of so dreadful a 
calamity. The imperial gardens were thrown open to the distressed 
multitude, temporary buildings were erected for their accommodation, and a 
plentiful supply of corn and provisions was distributed at a very moderate 
price. The most generous policy seemed to have dictated the edicts which 
regulated the disposition of the streets and the construction of private 
houses ; and as usually happens in an age of prosperity, the conflagration of 
Rome, in the course of a few years, produced a new city, more regular and 
more beautiful than the former. But all the prudence and humanity affected 
by Nero on this occasion were insufficient to preserve him from the popular 
suspicion. Every crime might be imputed to the assassin of his wife and 
mother ; nor could the prince who prostituted his person and dignity in the 
theatre be deemed incapable of the most extravagant folly. The voice of 
rumour accused the emperor as the incendiary of his own capital ; and as 
the most 
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incredible stories are the best adapted to the genius of an enraged people, it 
was gravely reported, and firmly believed, that Nero, enjoying the calamity 
which he had occasioned, amused himself with singing to his lyre the 


destruction of ancient Troy. To divert a suspicion which the power of 
despotism was unable to suppress, the emperor resolved to substitute in his 
own place some fictitious criminals. 


” With this view,” continues Tacitus,* ” he inflicted the most exquisite 
tortures on those men who, under the vulgar appellation of Christians, were 
already branded with deserved infamy. They derived their name and origin 
from Christ, who, in the reign of Tiberius, had suffered death by the 
sentence of the procurator Pontius Pilate. For a while this dire superstition 
was checked ; but it again burst forth, and not only spread itself over Judea, 
the first seat of this mischievous sect, but was even introduced into Rome, 
the common asylum which receives and protects whatever is impure, 
whatever is atrocious. The confessions of those who were seized discovered 
a great multitude of their accomplices, and they were all convicted, not so 
much for the crime of setting fire to the city, as for their hatred of human 
kind. They died in torments, and their torments were imbittered by insult 
and derision. Some were nailed on crosses ; others sewn up in the skins of 
wild beasts and exposed to the fury of dogs ; others again, smeared over 
with combustible materials, were used as torches to illuminate the darkness 
of the night. The gardens of Nero were destined for the melancholy 
spectacle, which was accompanied with a horse race, and honoured with the 
presence of the emperor, who mingled with the populace in the dress and 
attitude of a charioteer. The guilt of the Christians deserved indeed the most 
exemplary punishment ; but the public abhorrence was changed into 
commiseration, from the opinion that those unhappy wretches were 
sacrificed not so much to the public welfare as to the cruelty of a jealous 
tyrant.” 


Those who survey with a curious eye the revolutions of mankind may 
observe that the gardens and circus of Nero on the Vatican, which were 
polluted with the blood of the first Christians, have been rendered still more 
famous by the triumph and by the abuse of the persecuted religion. On the 
same spot a temple, which far surpasses the ancient glories of the Capitol, 
has been since erected by the Christian pontiffs; who, deriving their claim 
of universal dominion from a humble fisherman of Galilee, have succeeded 
to the throne of the caesars, given laws to the barbarian conquerors of 


Rome, and extended their spiritual jurisdiction from the coast of the Baltic 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 


But it would be improper to dismiss this account of Nero’s persecution, till 
we have made some observations that may serve to remove the difficulties 
with which it is perplexed, and to throw some light on the subsequent 
history of the church. 


(1) The most sceptical criticism is obliged to respect the truth of this 
extraordinary fact and the integrity of this celebrated passage of Tacitus. 
The former is confirmed by the diligent and accurate Suetonius, who 
mentions the punishment which Nero inflicted on the Christians, a sect of 
men who had embraced a new and criminal superstition. The latter may be 
proved by the consent of the most ancient manuscripts ; by the inimitable 
character of the style of Tacitus; by his reputation, which guarded his text 
from the interpolations of pious fraud ; and by the purport of his narration, 
which accused the first Christians of the most atrocious crimes, without 
insinuating that they possessed any miraculous or even magical powers 
above the rest of mankind. 
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(2) Notwithstanding it is probable that Tacitus was born some years before 
the fire of Rome, he could derive only from reading and conversation the 
knowledge of an event which happened during his infancy. Before he gave 
himself to the public, he calmly waited till his genius had attained its full 
maturity ; and he was more than forty years of age when a grateful regard 
for the memory of the virtuous Agricola extorted from him the most early 
of those historical compositions which will delight and instruct the most 
distant posterity. After making a trial of his strength in the life of Agricola 
and the description of Germany, he conceived, and at length executed, a 
most arduous work — the history of Rome, in thirty books, from the fall of 
Nero to the accession of Nerva. The administration of Nerva introduced an 
age of justice and prosperity, which Tacitus had destined for the occupation 
of his old age ; but when he took a nearer view of his subject, judging, 
perhaps, that it was a more honourable or a less invidious office to record 


the vices of past tyrants than to celebrate the virtues of a reigning monarch, 
he chose rather to relate, under the form of annals, the actions of the four 
immediate successors of Augustus. To collect, to dispose, and to adorn a 
series of fourscore years in an immortal work, every sentence of which is 
pregnant with the deepest observations and the most lively images, was an 
undertaking sufficient to exercise the genius of Tacitus himself during the 
greater part of his life. In the last years of the reign of Trajan, whilst the 
victorious monarch extended the power of Rome beyond its ancient limits, 
the historian was describing, in the second and fourth books of his annals, 
the tyranny of Tiberius ; and the emperor Hadrian must have succeeded to 
the throne before Tacitus, in the regular prosecution of his work, could 
relate the fire of the capital and the cruelty of Nero towards the unfortunate 
Christians. At the distance of sixty years, it was the duty of the annalist to 
adopt the narratives of contemporaries ; but it was natural for the 
philosopher to indulge himself in the description of the origin, the progress, 
and the character of the new sect, not so much according to the knowledge 
or prejudices of the age of Nero, as according to those of the time of 
Hadrian. 


(3) Tacitus very frequently trusts to the curiosity or reflection of his readers 
to supply those intermediate circumstances and ideas which, in his extreme 
conciseness, he has thought proper to suppress. We may, therefore, presume 
to imagine some probable cause which could direct the cruelty of Nero 
against the Christians of Rome, whose obscurity, as well as innocence, 
should have shielded them from his indignation, and even from his notice. 
The Jews, who were numerous in the capital, and oppressed in their own 
country, were a much fitter object for the suspicions of the emperor and of 
the people ; nor did it seem unlikely that a vanquished nation, who already 
discovered their abhorrence of the Roman yoke, might have recourse to the 
most atrocious means of gratifying their implacable revenge. Eut the Jews 
possessed very powerful advocates in the palace, and even in the heart of 
the tyrant — his wife and mistress, the beautiful Poppaea, and a favourite 
player of the race of Abraham, who had already employed their intercession 
in be-half of the obnoxious people. In their room it was necessary to offer 
some other victims ; and it might easily be suggested that, although the 
genuine followers of Moses were innocent of the fire of Rome, there had 
arisen among them a new and pernicious sect of Galilreans, which was 


capable of the most horrid crimes. Under the appellation of Galilseans, two 
distinctions of men were confounded, the most opposite to each other in 
their manners and principles ; the disciples who had embraced the faith of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and the zealots who had followed the standard of Judas 
the Gaulonite. The former 
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were the friends, the latter were the enemies, of human kind ; and the only 
resemblance between them consisted in the same inflexible constancy 
which, in the defence of their cause, rendered them insensible of death and 
tortures. The followers of Judas, who impelled their countrymen into 
rebellion, were soon buried under the ruins of Jerusalem ; whilst those of 
Jesus, known by the more celebrated name of Christians, diffused 
themselves over the Roman Empire. How natural was it for Tacitus, in the 
time of Hadrian, to appropriate to the Christians the guilt and the sufferings 
which he might, with far greater truth and justice, have attributed to a sect 
whose odious memory was almost extinguished ! 


(4) Whatever opinion may be entertained of this conjecture (for it is no 
moro than a conjecture), it is evident that the effect, as well as the cause, of 
Nero’s persecution was confined to the walls of Rome ; that the religious 
tenets of the Galileeans, or Christians, were never made a subject of 
punishment, or even of inquiry ; and that, as the idea of their sufferings was 
for a long time connected with the idea of cruelty and injustice, the 
moderation of succeeding princes inclined them to spare a sect oppressed 
by a tyrant whose rage had been usually directed against virtue and 
innocence. c 


Thus the massacre of the year 64 is not, strictly speaking, a religious 
persecution, although, in the opinion of the pagans, there remained a stain 
on the Christians. Their name came out of the darkness in an inauspicious 
manner. It remained linked with a great public disaster, and perhaps with a 
terrible crime in which authority pretended to trace their influence. The 
second traditional persecution took place in the last year of the reign of 
Domitian. We have seen to what it has been reduced. There is no trace of 


any edict, no explicit evidence in profane or ecclesiastical literature, until 
the middle of the second century. Several passages must be subtly 
combined to draw the inference of actions brought against many of the 
Christians, and we are reduced to suppositions to decide the cause. The 
accusation of impiety appears, but it cannot be said whether this charge is of 
a religious character ; and it seems doubtful. 


PERSECUTION UNDER TRAJAN AND THE ANTONINES 


It is under the reign of Trajan that the persecution of Christianity is really 
inaugurated. A thick cloud hovers over this new crime, however, and over 
the proceedings which are to follow. Pliny does not know where to find the 
proof of the crime. Trajan, in his reply, points to the statute law. The 
Christians, from this time, are beyond the reach of the law. However, if 
there are no complaints and no accusers come forward, the authorities will 
leave them in peace. If they are impeached in the court of justice they will 
be condemned unless they forswear themselves. This equivocal law 
regulated the position of the Christians under the rule of the first three 
successors of Trajan. Neither Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, nor Marcus Aurelius 
softened or aggravated it. 


Under the rule of these princes, the best, most just, and most humane the 
empire ever knew, the condemnations of the Christians are more frequent. It 
is because the Christians are more numerous, and here and there bolder, 
doubtless, and more imprudent ; it is also because there is a new actor on 
the stage, an anonymous actor, passionate, capricious, easily irritated, and 
formidable in anger — the crowd, whose injunctions and whose cries for 
death sometimes take the place of that accuser required by the 
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edict of Trajan. Or in public calamities it is on the Christians that the wrath 
of the crowd falls. A terrible fate overtakes their conventicles and sacred 
rites. They hide themselves and avoid all feasts, they smile when others 
weep, and seem sad in times of prosperity. 


Neither their altars, the name, nor the symbol of their god is known. Blood 
is shed at their nocturnal meetings. Children are sacrificed, devoured by the 
initiated, and there are scenes of unspeakable debauchery. This is what is 
said, and in certain circumstances the least spark is safficient to kindle the 
fury of the multitude assembled in the amphitheatres or the circus. Will the 
magistrates contend with the rioters ? Will they take up the cause of men 
legally outside the common law? The voice of the public speaks, and they 
obey. This, together with certain enmities and private grudges, is, doubtless, 
the explanation of the sentences pronounced in Rome, and especially in the 
provinces, under the Antonines. This is what would seem to have taken 
place* in Smyrna in the year 155, and at Lyons in 177. The crowd is the 
accuser. It is the crowd that singles out the Christians and sentences them to 
death, and it is only occasionally that the sentence which it has pronounced 
is not fulfilled. 


Three rescripts have been drawn up which Hadrian, Antoninus, and Mar- 
cus Aurelius successively are said to have made out in favour of the 
Christians, and from one to the other of these edicts there is, as it were, a 
crescendo of kindness and toleration. The first of these princes forbids the 
legates to condemn the Christians to satisfy the clamouring of the people. 
The last, Marcus Aurelius, testifies to the power of the Christians, whose 
kindness he has experienced and whom he fears to see turned against him, 
and grants them full liberty of worship. In our opinion these edicts are 
manifestly apocryphal, although it is perhaps true that the emperors, 
supreme guardians of the law, saw with displeasure the violent caprices of 
popular brutality take the place of legal measures, and violate, as it were, 
the majesty of Roman justice ; and they may have written in this sense to 
their agents. Hadrian especially, the most vigilant guardian of order in the 
provincial administration, may have done this. 


But the sentences pronounced against the Christians under the rule of the 
Antonines, and the numerous defences in which the apologists, even at this 
moment, make an appeal to the justice of the emperors, claiming com-mon 
law for the Christians, prove clearly that the law which condemned them on 
account of their profession of faith had not been repealed. 


The Antonines invariably made kind and humane princes, lovers of justice, 
sparing of the lives of their subjects. Marcus Aurelius, in particular, went 
too far in his complaisance and goodness of heart. The principle of the 
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stoical philosophy he had embraced, and which he was proud to follow, 
taught the inviolability of liberty in private life, and far from advising the 
persecution of opinions, it must rather have taught respect for them. 


On the other hand, in spite of a visible tendency on the part of the 
authorities at this time to restore or to strengthen the old Roman discipline, 
in spite of the alliance entered upon between philosophy and the popular 
religion, multifarious worships flourished freely throughout the empire. The 
emperors, whose official devoutness has nothing exclusive, are admitted, 
like Hadrian, into the alien churches ; or, like Marcus Aurelius, do not fear 
to make an appeal in urgent cases to all known religions. Amongst the 
philosophers, some, regarding such matters with contempt, state that the 
diversity matters but little provided that the heavenly sentiment is in the 
soul; others, incredulous and sceptical like Lucian, scoff with impunity at 
all the gods and religious symbols, sparing none. There is nothing in the 
empire resembling a state religion ; it would even be difficult to say 
precisely which is the religion of the majority of the citizens. 


Polytheism means diversity and confusion. There is no common formu-lary, 
or catechism, nothing resembling the doctrinal teaching of a fixed and 


definite theology. All the gods are accounted good, and the newest seem to 
possess extraordinary virtues. Whence comes it that Christianity alone is 
excluded from universal toleration and is legally without the rights of the 
law ? Whilst striving to answer this question, there is the risk of defin-ing 
and exaggerating ideas which hovered vaguely in the minds of the princes 
and statesmen of that time, and of reducing dim notions to too fixed 
formulas. The Christians in the second century are usually taxed with 
atheism and impiety. It is certain that the apologists have fair play in 
replying to this imputation, and answer it triumphantly. The fact however 
remains that Christianity was the absolute negation of all the symbols of 
pagan naturalism, that it condemned and repudiated without exception all 
the gods and all worships, and aspired to destroy and replace them. Lucian, 
it is true, was not more respectful to the various prevailing superstitions, but 
Lucian’s invectives were an individual piece of wit. He did not attempt to 
raise altar against altar, he did not do the work of destruction in view of 
propaganda. He did not work against the institutions in the name of a new 
community. He remained faithful to the old philosophical tradition. His 
burst of laughter was as the last hostile note uttered by philosophy, before 
disarming and offering a hand to the popular religion. 


The Christian objectors, also bitter, were far more in earnest and more 
formidable. Their attacks amounted to a general assault, and cloaked a 
manifestly subversive design. They did not scoff for the mere sake of 
scoffing, but to overthrow and to make a distinct place for their own 
community, establishing it on new foundations. Authority respects the 
individual conscience, and grants it the greatest license, but the general 
conscience is what is called conspiracy. 


There is here no room for doubt. Impiety and atheism are in fact not purely 
religious names, in the modern sense, but political imputations. Religions in 
the empire are matters of state, or rather religion and the state form only one 
commonwealth, of which the emperor is the head. Lucian was free to be 
impious or atheistical. No inference is to be drawn from this, however, 
though he may here and there have either imitators or disciples. 


But the Christian is not an individual unit, his name is legion ; he is a 
member of an association, a party which cannot be confounded with a 
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philosophical school. He belongs to an organised body which has its 
members everywhere ; which possesses a distinctive language, rallying 
signs, a hierarchy, and a common purse maintained by voluntary 
contributions ; which holds clandestine meetings, celebrates nocturnal rites 
of which popular imagination is afraid, and possesses certain means of 
operation at a distance by means of delegates or circulars. And what an 
organisation it is ! Its members in Gaul have communication with Rome, 
and with the cities of Asia and Phrygia. It covers the entire empire with an 
invisible network. Philosophy, the daughter of curiosity and the work of the 
brain, divides ; Christian belief unites. 


Do not these associates, these collegiati of a new species, whose secret 
designs and whose nearest hopes are unknown, but are in any case 
manifestly in accordance with hatred of the morals, the customs, and the 
institutions of the empire, form the beginning of a state within a state ? Are 
they not a menace to the public class, that which at all times is reported 
inseparable from the preservation of existing institutions ? These are 
enemies ; the more so that community of faith, hatred of the state, and the 
bond of a common fear in the presence of danger and of proscription holds 
them together. 


Pertinax, on attaining to the imperial dignity, gave this for the first 
watchword: “Let us fight” — a virile watchword, and one suited also to the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. In fact, on the frontiers the barbarians are 
hastening to arm. Of the thirty legions of which he has the disposal, the 
emperor is forced to muster twenty with numerous auxiliaries to drive them 
beyond the Danube, and hold them in awe. During this time, other peaceful 
barbarians, as they are called, profess contempt for their country, enervate 
their minds by an unnerving mysticism, detaching themselves from 
masculine duties and the rough obligations of civil and military life, and by 
their attacks and their counsels noiselessly lay the mine which will engulf 
the fortunes of Rome. 


They respect, they say, the established powers, and offer up prayers to their 
gods on behalf of the emperor ; but they are heard to say that marriage is a 
corruption, and a Christian slave dares to reply to the judge that Christ has 
freed him, and amongst the foundations on which the state and society, 
decency, family ties, and religion rest, there is not one institution which 
finds favour in their sight. 


The state has need of the devotion of all. It is a critical moment. A war, 
which all good citizens must consider as a holy war, is added to the scourge 
which devastates the empire. The stake is, perhaps, civilisation itself. The 
Christians are reluctant to serve the country at home or abroad. They wish 
to be neither soldiers nor magistrates. They glory in being citizens of 
heaven. They wrap themselves up in meditation, controversy, and the 
exercises of their piety. The community is threatened. In every town they 
have made for themselves a city of their own choosing, a society separate 
and apart, of which, they say, God himself is the founder, which they call 
their church, and to which they dedicate all their attention and their zeal. 
The service of their church is the sole thing which moves them. The duties 
it imposes are, in their eyes, the only essential and necessary duties. 


The prince, their country, the public good, civilisation, Roman splendour, 
are to them merely resounding names or vain idols. The church is their 
country, their city, and their camp. This doubtless is the meaning of the 
accusation, “enemies of the public,” which is applied to the Christians. 
Doubtless neither the princes nor the magistrates saw it in precisely that 
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light. The Christian prophets foretold the end of the world in the year 195. 
They did not foresee Constantine and Theodosius, the old religion 
persecuted in its turn, and forced to hide from the revenge of the Christians, 
the apologists returned, Libanius imploring in the name of art that the 
temples and statues of the gods might be spared, and Simmachus in the 
name of Roman splendour asking mercy for the threatened altar of victory. 


The danger was neither so urgent nor so clear in the second century. Melito 
of Sardis was wont to say with the gravity of conviction that the power and 
splendour of the empire had augmented with Christianity. Others, with 
equal sincerity, protested that the Christians did not think of agitating the 
state, that they had never been found amongst those who stirred up seditious 
and military revolutions ; that, on the contrary, they kept themselves aloof 
from all parties, and rendered unto Csesar that which was his due — neither 
adoration nor incense, but civil submission and obedience. Several times 
since the destruction of their temple in the year 70, the Jews had risen in 
arms to shake off the Roman despotism, to save or avenge their 
independence. The Christians could not be reproached with any revolt ; it is 
true that, sprung from every race, and for the greater part from pagan 
families, they had no nationality to vindicate or re-establish. None of them, 
moreover, had asserted a mission to revolutionise society. 


Saving the spiritual jurisdiction, they freely abandoned all other matters, or 
held them of small account. During the first two centuries despised, 
maltreated, spat upon, under the ban of opinion and of the law, and often 
put to death, they were everywhere seen to be patient and resigned, 
speaking less of the world than of heaven, and full of confidence in a master 
who does no wrong and who can repair injustice. 


Thus no precise explanation can be advanced to account for their being 
styled public enemies. They were the seeds of a new society ; one of their 
doctors stated that their presence deferred the terrestrial judgment and 
preserved the empire from ruin and corruption. 


The true and philosophical significance of the persecutions is thus the 
defence of the empire and its institutions, threatened by a new and 
incomprehensible spirit. The emperors during the second century did not 
see this public danger clearly ; they felt it instinctively, and on its account 
they strove to fortify or to awaken religion and patriotism. <* 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. ASPECTS OF CIVILISATION OF THE FIRST 
TWO CENTURIES OF THE EMPIRE 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


In the first century of the empire the political circumstances of the world 
were in a deplorable condition. Power was entirely concentrated in Rome 
and the legions, and there the most shameful and degrading scenes 
occurred. The Roman aristocracy which had conquered the world, and 
which, in fact, alone had a share in the government under the rule of the 
Caesars, gave themselves up to saturnalian crimes of the most unbridled 
kind ever witnessed. 


Caesar and Augustus, when instituting the imperial office, had clearly 
discerned the needs of their times. The world was politically so corrupt that 
no other form of government would have been possible. Since Rome had 
conquered numberless provinces, the ancient constitution, founded on the 
privileges of the patrician families, who were a species of obstinate and 
malevolent Tories, could no longer continue. But Augustus in leaving the 
future to chance had entirely neglected his political duty. Without legitimate 
heirs, without laws of election, without proper rules of adoption, without 
constitutional limits, Csesarisrn was like an enormous weight on the deck of 
a ship without ballast. The most terrible upheavals were inevitable. 


Three times in one century, under Caligula, under Nero, and under 
Domitian, the greatest power that has ever existed fell into the hands of 
execrable or extravagant men. The results were seen in horrors which have 
hardly been surpassed by the monsters of Mongolian dynasties.1 In the fatal 
succession of rulers, we are almost reduced to making excuses for Tiberius, 
who was wholly wicked only towards the end of his life, or Claudius, who 
was only eccentric, wanting in judgment, and surrounded by evil 
counsellors. 


The most shameful ignominies of the empire, such as the apotheosis of the 
emperor and his deification when still living, came from the East and more 
particularly from Egypt, which was then the most corrupt country in the 
world. The true Roman spirit still existed. Human nobility was far from 


[x It is well to bear in mind that a more optimistic view of the early empire 
has its supporters. As has already been pointed out, there are different 
estimates of such emperors as Tiberius. It is urged, also, that the cruelties 
and vices of the emperors affected but a limited circle ; and that meantime 
the provinces might be well governed, healthful, and prosperous. It has 
been alleged, e.g., that Tiberius and Domitian ruled the provinces better 
than the Antonines. ] 
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being extinct. There was still great traditional pride in some families, who 
came into power with Nerva, who rendered the age of the Antonines 
glorious. An epoch during which such absolutely virtuous people lived as, 
for example, Quintilian, Pliny the Younger, and Tacitus [are reputed to have 
been], is not an epoch of which one need despair. Outward debauchery did 
not touch the great foundation of honesty and sobriety which still existed in 
good Roman society ; a few families were still models of good conduct, of 
devotion to duty, of concord and solid virtue. Admirable wives and 
admirable sisters were still to be found in the houses of the patricians. Was 
there ever a more touching fate than that of the chaste and youthful Octavia, 
daughter of Claudius and wife of Nero, who remained pure in the midst of 
all this infamy, and was put to death at twenty-two years of age, without 
ever having known happiness ? Women who in inscriptions are called 
castissimce, univirce are not rare. Wives accompany their husbands into 
exile, others share their heroic death. The old Roman simplicity was not 
entirely lost, children were wisely and carefully educated. The most 
aristocratic women were known to work in wool ; the vanities of the toilet 
were almost unknown in the best families. 


Those excellent statesmen who under Trajan seemed to spring from the 
ground were not the product of the moment. They had been in office during 
the preceding reigns, only they had had but little influence, being kept 
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in the background by the freedmen and infamous favourites of the emperor. 
Men of the greatest merit thus occupied high places under Nero. The 
framework was good, and the rise of the bad emperors to power, although 
disastrous, did not suffice to change the general order of things and the 
principles of the state. The empire, far from being decadent, was in all the 


vigour of a most robust youth. The decadence was to come two hundred 
years later, and strange to say under far less wicked emperors. 


Politically the situation was analogous to that of France, which since the 
Revolution has never enjoyed a direct succession of its ruling powers, and 
can pass through perilous fortunes without hopelessly damaging its internal 
organisation and national force. We naturally compare the first century of 
the empire to the eighteenth century, an epoch absolutely corrupt if we 
judge from the collections of anecdotes belonging to the times, and during 
which certain families nevertheless maintained their austere customs. 


Philosophy made alliance with the honest Roman families and offered a 
noble resistance. The school of stoics produced such grand characters as 
Cremutius Cordus, Thrasea, Helvidius Priscus, Annseus Cornutus, 
Musonius Rufus — all admirable upholders of aristocratic virtue. The 
rigidity and 
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exaggeration of this school were due to the horrible cruelty of the 
government of the cpesars. The one idea of a man of real worth was to 
accustom himself to pain and to prepare for death. Lucan with bad taste, 
and Persius with superior talent, expressed the highest sentiments of a great 
spirit. Seneca the philosopher, Pliny the Elder, and Papirius Fabianus kept 
up a high standard of learning and philosophy. All were not corrupted ; 
there were some shining lights ; but too often their only alternative was 
death. The ignoble portion of humanity from time to time got the upper 
hand. The spirit of frenzy and of cruelty then burst forth, and turned Rome 
into a veritable hell. 


The government, which in Rome was so uncertain, was far better in the 
provinces, and the shocks which disturbed the capital were hardly felt there. 
In spite of its faults the Roman administration was far superior to the 
monarchies and republics which had disappeared through conquest. The 
reign of sovereign municipalities had passed away many centuries before. 
The small states had been killed by their egotism, their jealousy, their 


ignorance, and their disregard of private rights. The old Grecian life, made 

up of struggles entirely external, no longer satisfied the people. It had been 
charming in its day ; but that brilliant Olympus, a democracy of demi-gods, 
having lost its freshness, had become hard, unfeeling, vain, superficial, for 

lack of sincerity and real uprightness. This was the cause which resulted in 

the Macedonian domination, followed by Roman rule. 


The evils of excessive centralization were yet unknown to the empire. Up to 
the time of Diocletian the towns and provinces were allowed great liberty. 
In Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Lower Armenia, and Thrace there were 
independent kingdoms under the protection of Rome. These kingdoms only 
became sources of danger from the time of Caligula onwards, because the 
great and far-sighted policy which Augustus had traced with regai d to them 
had not been carried out. The free towns — and they were numerous — 
governed themselves according to their own laws ; they had legislative 
power and administered justice as in a self-governing country ; until the 
third century, municipal decrees were promulgated with the formula, ” the 
senate and the people.” Theatres served not only for scenic pleasures, they 
were everywhere centres of agitation and public opinion. The favour of the 
Romans towards the human race was the theme of some adulatory orations 
which were not, however, devoid of all sincerity. The doctrine of the ” 
Roman peace,” the idea of a great democracy organised under the 
protection of Rome, was the basis of all thought. A Greek orator displayed 
vast learning in proving that the glory of Rome ought to be regarded by all 
the branches of the Hellenic race as a sort of common inheritance. As far as 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt are concerned, it may be said that the Roman 
conquest did not destroy a single liberty. Those countries were either 
indifferent to political life or had never known it. 


In spite of the exactions of the governors and the acts of violence 
inseparable from absolute government, the world, in many ways, had never 
been so happy. An administration coming from a centre far away was such 
an advantage, that even the pillage of the praitors of the latter end of the 
republic did not succeed in rendering it odious. Moreover, the lex Julia had 
greatly limited the field of abuses and extortion. Excepting under Nero, the 
follies or the cruelty of the emperor did not go beyond the Roman 
aristocracy and the immediate surroundings of the prince. Never had those 


who wished to leave politics alone lived in greater peace. The republic of 
ancient times, where everyone was forced into party quarrels, was not 
pleasant to live in ; supersession and exile were too frequent. 
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Now it seemed as if the times were ripe for wide propagandism, superior to 
the quarrels of little towns, to the rivalries of dynasties. Attempts against 
liberty owed their origin to the independence which still remained to the 
provinces and communities, rather than to the Roman administration. In 
those conquered countries where political needs had not existed for several 
centuries, and where the people were deprived only of the power of tearing 
each other to pieces by continual warfare, the empire was an era of 
prosperity and welfare until then unknown and, we may add without 
paradox, of liberty. On the one hand the freedom of trade, and industry, and 
that personal liberty of which the Greek had no idea, became possible. On 
the other hand the freedom which consists in liberty of opinion could only 
be benefited by the new regime. 


This liberty always gains in dealing with kings and princes more than in 
dealing with a jealous and narrow-minded middle class. The Greek 
republics had no such liberty of opinion. The Greeks achieved great things 
without it, thanks to the unequalled power of their genius, but for all that, 
Athens was actually under an inquisition. The inquisitor was the archon, the 
holy office was the royal portico where charges of impiety were tried. 
Accusations of this nature were very frequent — it was the favourite theme 
of Attic orators. Not only philosophical offences, such as denying God or 
providence, but the slightest offence against the municipal doctrines, 
preaching a strange religion, the most puerile omissions of the scrupulous 
laws pertaining to the mysteries, were crimes punished with death. The 
gods whom Aristophanes scoffed at on the stage could sometimes slay. 
They slew Socrates, they all but slew Alcibiades ; Anaxagoras, Protagoras, 
Theodorus the atheist, Diag-oras of Melos, Prodicus of Ceos, Stilpo, 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, Aspasia, Euripides, were more or less seriously 
threatened. 


Liberty of thought was, in fact, the fruit of the kingdoms which sprang from 
the Macedonian conquest. Attalus and Ptolemy were the first to give to 
thinkers a liberty which none of the old republics had ever offered them. 
The Roman Empire continued on the same lines. There existed, under the 
empire, more than one severe law against philosophers, but that was on 
account of their meddling in politics. One might look in vain, in the 
collection of Roman laws previous to Constantine, for a passage against 
liberty of thought, or in the history of the emperors for a lawsuit about 
abstract doctrines. Not a scholar was disturbed. Men who would have been 
burned in the Middle Ages, such as Galen, Lucian, Plotinus, lived 
peacefully, protected by the law. 


The empire inaugurated a period of liberty, in the sense that it abolished 
absolute government in families, towns, and tribes, and replaced or 
modified such governments by that of the state. Absolute power is even 
more vexatious than usual when it exercises its power in a narrower circle. 
The ancient republics and feudalism tyrannised over the individual more 
than the state has ever done. Granted that the Roman Empire, at certain 
epochs, cruelly persecuted Christianity, at least it did not kill it. The 
republics would have made it quite impossible ; Judaism, if it had not felt 
the pressure of Roman authority, would have sufficed to crush it. It was the 
Roman magistrates who prevented the Pharisees from destroying 
Christianity. 


A broad idea of universal brotherhood, the outcome for the most part of 
stoicism, and a kind of general sentiment of humanity were the fruit of the 
less narrow form of government, and of the less circumscribed education to 
which the individual was subjected. A new era and new worlds were 
dreamed of. The public wealth was great, and, in spite of the imperfections 
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of the economic doctrines of the times, comfort was widespread. Manners 
were not what they are often imagined to be. In Rome, certainly, vice 

vaunted itself with revolting cynicism. Theatres, above all, had introduced 
horrible depravity ; certain countries, such as Egypt, had also fallen to the 


lowest depths. But in the greater number of the provinces there existed a 
middle class, anongst whom kindness, conjugal fidelity, domestic virtue, 
and uprightness were sufficiently common. 


Does there exist a more charming and ideal picture of family life in the 
world of the honest middle class of small towns than that described by 
Plutarch ? What good nature, what peaceful habits, what chaste and amiable 
simplicity ! Chseronea was certainly not the only town where life was so 
pure and innocent. There still remained in the general customs, even be- 
yond Rome, something cruel, either as a relic of ancient habits, everywhere 
equally sanguinary, or through the special influence of Roman austerity. But 
there was improvement in that respect. What sweet and pure sentiment, 
what an impression of melancholy tenderness there is in the writings of 
Virgil and of Tibullus ! The world was taking shape and losing its ancient 
rigour, acquiring freedom and moral sensibility. Principles of humanity 
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spread everywhere ; equality and abstract ideas of the rights of man were 
loudly preached by stoicism. Woman, thanks to the system of dowries under 
Roman law, became more and more her own mistress ; rules as to the 
treatment of slaves were made — Seneca dined with his. Slaves were no 
longer necessarily the grotesque and evil beings who were introduced into 
Latin plays to be laughed at, and of whom Cato urges that they should be 
treated as beasts of burden. Times had changed. The slave was his master’s 
moral equal, and admittedly capable of virtue and fidelity, of which he gave 
proof. Prejudice concerning nobility of birth was diminishing. 


Humane and just laws were passed even under the worst emperors. Tiberius 
was an able financier ; he founded a system of land tenure on a sound basis. 
Nero introduced into the system of taxation, until then iniquitous and 
barbarous, improvements which might shame even the present day. The 
progress made in legislation was considerable, although the death penalty 
was much too common. Love for the poor, charity, and universal sympathy 
were accounted virtues. 


The theatre was one of the scandals which gave the greatest offence to 
virtuous people, and one of the first causes to excite the antipathy of Jews 
and Judaisers of all kinds against the profane civilisation of the time. These 
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gigantic cauldrons seemed to them sewers in which all the vices simmered. 
Whilst the front rows were applauding, scenes of the greatest repulsiveness 
and horror were often taking place on the upper benches. In the provinces 
gladiatorial combats were only established with difficulty. The Hellenic 
countries, at least, disapproved of them, and kept for the most part to the 
ancient Greek exercises. In the East, cruel games always preserved a 
marked stamp of their Roman origin. The Athenians, wishing to rival the 
Corinthians, having one day discussed the subject of imitating their 
barbarous games, a philosopher got up and proposed that first of all the altar 


of Pity should be overthrown. The horror of the theatre, the stadium, the 
gymnasium, that is of all public places which were the essential elements of 
a Greek or Roman town, was thus one of the deepest sentiments of the 
Christians, and one of those which had the greatest results. 


Ancient civilisation was of a public kind ; everything took place in the open 
air, before the assembled citizens ; in opposition to ours, where life is 
private and secluded within the precincts of the home. The theatre had 
succeeded the agora and the Forum. The anathema hurled against the 
theatres reflected upon the whole of society. A deep rivalry was established 
between the church, on the one hand, and the public games on the other. 
The slave, hunted from the games, took refuge in the church. One cannot sit 
down in these gloomy arenas, which are always the best preserved remains 
of an ancient town, without seeing in spirit the struggle between the two 
classes ; here, the poor honest man, seated in the last row, hiding his face 
and going out indignant, there a philosopher getting up suddenly and 
reproaching the crowd with its depravity. 


These instances were rare in the first century. Nevertheless protestations 
began to be heard, and the theatre fell into disrepute. The legislation and 
administration of the empire was still in a state of chaos. The central 
despotism, municipal and provincial liberty, the caprice of governors, the 
outrages of independent communities, jostled each other violently. But 
religious liberty gained in these conflicts. The perfected autocratic 
government which was established from the time of Trajan was to be far 
more fatal to the newly born religion than the state of disorder, fertile in 
surprises, and the absence of a regular police which characterised the time 
of the CEesars. 


The institutions for public relief, founded on the principle that the state has 
paternal duties towards its subjects, only developed to any great degree 
from the time of Nerva and Trajan onwards. A few instances of it are 
however found during the first century. There already existed asylums for 
children, organised distributions of food to the needy, fixed prices for bread 
with indemnities to the bakers, precautions for provisioning, premiums and 
insurance for ship-owners, bread bonuses, which permitted the purchase of 
corn at a reduced rate. All the emperors, without exception, showed the 


greatest solicitude for these questions, minor ones, perhaps, but such as at 
certain epochs took precedence of all others. In remote antiquity, it might be 
said, the world needed no charity. The world was then young and vigorous, 
almshouses were useless. The good and simple Homeric ethics, according 
to which the guest and the beggar come from Jupiter, are the ethics of a 
robust and gay adolescence. 


Greece, in her classical age, enunciated the most exquisite maxims of pity, 
of beneficence, of humanity, without a latent thought of social anxiety or of 
melancholy. Man in that epoch was still healthy and happy, evil could not 
be realised. With respect to mutual assistance the Greeks were far in 
advance of the Romans. No liberal and benevolent disposition came 
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from that cruel aristocracy which exercised such oppressive sway during 
the republic. At the time of which we are writing the colossal fortunes of 
the aristocracy, luxury, the concentration of population in certain places, 
and especially the hardness of heart peculiar to the Roman and his aversion 
to pity, resulted in the birth of “pauperism.” The kindness shown by certain 
emperors towards the riff-raff of Rome only aggravated the danger. Bribery 
and the tesserce frumentarice not only encouraged the vice of idleness, but 
brought no remedy to misery. In this particular, as in many others, the East 
was really superior to the Western world. The Jews had true charitable 
institutions. The temple of Egypt seemed to have possessed alms-boxes. 
The college of monks and nuns of the Serapeum of Memphis was also, in a 
manner, a charitable institution. The terrible crisis through which mankind 
was passing in the capital of Europe was little felt in remote lands, where 
everyday life had remained more simple. The reproach of having poisoned 
the earth, the comparison of Rome to a courtesan who has poured out to the 
world the wine of her immorality, was true in many ways. The provinces 
were better than Rome, or rather the impure elements from all parts, 
accumulating in Rome as in a sink, had formed an infectious spot where the 
old Roman virtues were stifled and where good seed germinated slowly.’ 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


But it is the life of the capital itself that must chiefly claim our attention 
here. Let us turn from the glowing generalities of Renan to a moro specific 
consideration of some important phases of the everyday life of the people in 
the great centre to which all roads were said to lead. 


In the early days of the empire, Rome was in the crisis of that transitional 
state which most great capitals have experienced, when a rapid increase in 
their population and in the transactions of daily life has begun to outstrip 
the extension of their means of accommodation. The increase of numbers 
must necessarily multiply the operations of industry, which cross and 
recross each other in the streets of a great city ; and though neither the 
commerce nor manufactures of Rome were conducted on the scale to which 
our ideas are accustomed, the retail traffic which passed from hand to hand, 
and the ordinary affairs of business and pleasure, must have caused an ever 
increasing stir and circulation among the vast assemblage of human beings 
collected within its walls. The uninterrupted progress of building 
operations, and the extension of the suburbs simultaneously with the 
restoration of the city, must have kept every avenue constantly thronged 
with wagons and vehicles of all sorts, engaged in the transport of the 
cumbrous materials employed therein ; the crush of these heavy-laden 
machines, and the portentous swinging of the long beams they carried 
round the corners of the narrow streets, are mentioned among the worst 
nuisances and even terrors of the citizen’s daily walk. 


Neither of the rival institutions of the shop and the bazaar had been 
developed to any great extent in ancient Rome. A vast number of trades was 
exercised there by itinerant vendors. The street cries, which have almost 
ceased within our own memory in London, were rife in the city of the 
caesars. The incessant din of these discordant sounds is complained of as 
making existence intolerable to the poor gentleman who is compelled to re- 
side in the midst of them. The streets were not contrived, nor was it possible 
generally to adapt them, for the passage of the well-attended litters and 
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cumbrous carriages of the wealthy, which began to traverse them with the 
pomp and circumstance of our own aristocratic vehicles of a century since 
j1 while the police of the city seems never to have contemplated the 
removal of the most obvious causes of crowd and obstruction, in the 
exhibition of gymnastic and gladiatorial spectacles, of conjurors’ tricks and 
the buffoonery of the lowest class of stage-players, in the centre of the most 
frequented thoroughfares. 


The noble never crossed his threshold without a numerous train of clients 
and retainers ; the lower people congregated at the corners of the streets to 
hear the gossip of the day and discuss the merits of racers and dancers; the 
slaves hovered over the steam of the open cookshops, or loitered, on their 
masters’ errands, to gaze on the rude drawings or pore over the placards on 
the walls. The last century had filled the imperial capital with multitudes of 
foreigners, attracted from curiosity as much as from motives of business to 
the renowned emporium of the wonders of the world, who added to the 
number of idlers and loungers in the streets of Rome ; men of strange 
costumes and figures and, when they spoke, of speech still stranger, who, 
while they gazed around them with awe and admiration, became themselves 
each a centre of remark to a crowd of wondering citizens. The marked 
though casual manner in which the throng of the streets is noticed by the 
Roman writers, shows, in the strongest way, how ordinary a feature it was 
of life in the city. 


The streets, or rather the narrow and winding alleys, of Rome were 
miserably inadequate to the circulation of the people who thus moved along 
or thronged them; for the vici were no better than lanes or alleys, and there 
were only two viae, or paved ways, fit for the transport of heavy carriages, 
the Sacra and the Nova, in the central parts of the city. The three interior 
hills, the Palatine, the Aventine, and the Capitoline, were sore impediments 
to traffic ; for no carriages could pass over them, and it may be doubted 
whether they were even thoroughfares for foot passengers. The occurrence, 
not unusual, of a fire or an inundation, or the casual fall of a house, must 
have choked the circulation of the life-blood of the city. The first, indeed, 
and the last of these, were accidents to which every place of human resort is 


liable ; but the inundations of Rome were a marked and peculiar feature of 
her ancient existence. 


Augustus, with far-seeing economic sagacity, was anxious to employ all 
men of rank and breeding in practical business, while at the same time he 
proposed to them his own example as a follower both of the Muses and the 
Graces. The Roman noble rose ordinarily at daybreak, and received at his 
levee the crowd of clients and retainers who had thronged the steps before 
his yet closed door from the hours of darkness. A few words of greeting 
were expected on either side, and then, as the sun mounted the eastern sky, 
he descended from his elevated mansion into the Forum. He might walk 
surrounded by the still lingering crowd, or he might be carried in a litter ; 
but to ride in a wheeled vehicle on such occasions was no Roman fashion.2 
Once arrived in the Forum, he was quickly immersed in the 


1 The Appian way was the fashionable drive of the Roman nobility. 


2 The Romans rode in carriages on a journey, but rarely for amusement, and 
never within the city. Even beyond the wall it was considered disreputable 
to hold the reins one’s self, such being the occupation of the slave or hired 
driver. Juvenal ranks the consul, who creeps out at night to drive his own 
chariot, with the most degraded of characters : that he should venture to 
drive by daylight, while still in office, is an excess of turpitude transcending 
the imagination of the most sarcastic painter of manners as they were. And 
this was a hundred years later than the age of Augustus. See Juvenal, VIII, 
145. 
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business of the day. He presided as a judge in one of the basilicas, or he 
appeared himself before the judges as an advocate, a witness, or a suitor. He 
transacted his private affairs with his banker or notary; he perused the 
public journal of yesterday, and inquired how his friend’s cause had sped 
before the tribunal of the praetor. At every step he crossed the path of some 
of the notables of his own class, and the news of the day and interests of the 
hour were discussed between them with dignified politeness. 


Such were the morning occupations of a dies fastus, or working day : the 
holy day had its appropriate occupation in attendance upon the temple 
services, in offering a prayer for the safety of the emperor and people, in 
sprinkling frankincense on the altar, and, on occasions of special devotion, 
appeasing the gods with a sacrifice. But all transactions of business, secular 
or divine, ceased at once when the voice of the herald on the steps of the 
Hostilian Curia proclaimed that the shadow of the sun had passed the line 
on the pavement before him, which marked the hour of midday. Every door 
was now Closed ; every citizen, at least in summer, plunged into the dark 
recesses of his sleeping chamber for the enjoyment of his meridian slumber. 
The midday siesta terminated, generally speaking, the affairs of the day, 


Roman* Wrestlers 


and every man was now released from duty and free to devote himself, on 
rising again, to relaxation or amusement till the return of night. If the senate 
had been used sometimes to prolong or renew its sittings, there was a rule 
that after the tenth hour, or four o’clock, no new business could be brought 
under its notice, and we are told of Asinius Pollio that he would not even 
open a letter after that hour. 


Meanwhile Rome had risen again to amuse and recreate itself, and the grave 
man of business had his amusements as well as the idler of the Forum. The 
exercises of the Field of Mars were the relaxation of the soldiers of the 
republic ; and when the urban populace had withdrawn itself from military 
service, the traditions of the Campus were still cherished by the upper 
ranks, and the practice of its mimic war confined, perhaps, exclusively to 
them. The swimming, running, riding, and javelin-throwing of this public 
ground became under the emperors a fashion of the nobility : the populace 
had no taste for such labours, and witnessed perhaps with some surprise the 
toils to which men voluntarily devoted themselves who possessed slaves to 
relieve them from the most ordinary exertions of the day. But the young 
competitors in these athletic contests were not without a throng of 
spectators the porticoes which bordered the field were crowded with the 
elder peopie and 
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the women, who shunned the heat of the declining sun; many a private 
dwelling looked upon it from the opposite side of the river, which was 
esteemed on that account a desirable place of residence. Augustus had 


promised his favour to every revival of the gallant customs of antiquity, and 
all the Roman world that lived in his smiles hastened to the scene of these 
ancient amusements to gratify the emperor, if not to amuse themselves. 


The ancients, it was said, had made choice of the Field of Mars for the 
scene of their mimic warfare for the convenience of the stream of the Tiber, 
in which the weary combatants might wash off the sweat and dust, and 
return to their companions in the full glow of recruited health and vigour. 
But the youth of Rome in more refined days were not satisfied with these 
genial ablutions. They resorted to warm and vapour-baths, to the use of 
perfumes to enhance the luxury of refreshment. 


The Romans had, indeed, a universal and extraordinary fondness for the 
bath, which degenerated in their immoderate use of it into a voluptuous and 
enervating luxury. The houses of the opulent were always furnished with 
chambers for this purpose ; they had their warm and cold baths as well as 
their steam apparatus, and the application of oil and perfumes was equally 
universal among them. From the earliest times there were perhaps places of 
more general resort, where the plebeian paid a trifling sum for the 
enjoyment of this luxury ; and among other ways of courting popu- 
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lar favour was that of subsidising the owners of these common baths, and 
giving the people the free use of them for one or more days. Agrippa carried 
this mode of popular bribery to excess. Besides the erection of lesser baths 
to the number of 170, he was the first to construct public establishments of 
the kind, or thermae, in which the citizens might assemble in large numbers, 
and combine the pleasure of purification with the exercise of gymnastic 
sports ; while at the same time their tastes might be cultivated by the 
contemplation of paintings and sculptures, and by listening to song and 
music. 


The Roman, however, had his peculiar notion of personal dignity, and it was 
not without a feeling of uneasiness that he stripped himself in public below 
the waist, however accustomed he might be to exhibit his chest and 
shoulders in the performance of his manly exercises. The baths of 
Maecenas and Agrippa remained without rivals for more than one 
generation, though they were ultimately supplanted by imperial 
constructions on a far more extensive scale. In the time of Augustus the 
resort of women to the public baths was forbidden, if indeed such an 
indecorum had yet been imagined. At a later period, whatever might be the 
absence of costume among the men, the women at least were partially 
covered. An ingenious writer has remarked on the effect produced on the 
spirits by the action of air and water upon the naked body. The unusual 
lightness and coolness, the disembarrassment of the limbs, the elasticity of 
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bine to stimulate the sensibility of the nervous system. Hence the thermae 
of the great city resounded with the shouts and laughter of the bathers, who, 
when emerged from the water and resigned to the manipulations of the 
barbers and perfumers, gazed with voluptuous languor on the brilliant 
decorations of the halls around them, or listened with charmed ears to the 
singers and musicians, and even to the poets who presumed upon their 
helplessness to recite to them their choicest compositions. 


SUPPERS AND BANQUETS 


The bath was a preparation for the ccena or supper, which deserves to be 
described as a national institution ; it had from the first its prescriptions and 
traditions, its laws and usages ; it was sanctified by religious observances, 
and its whole system of etiquette was held as binding as if it had had a 
religious significance. Under the protection of the gods to whom they 
poured their libations, friends met together for the recreation equally of 
mind and body. If the conversation flagged, it was relieved by the aid of 
minstrels, who recited the gallant deeds of the national heroes ; but in the 
best days of the republic the guests of the noble Roman were men of speech 
not less than of deeds, men instructed in all the knowledge of their times, 
and there was more room to fear lest their converse should degenerate into 
the argumenta-tive and didactic than languish from the want of matter or 
interest. 


It is probable, however, that the table talk of the higher classes at Rome was 
peculiarly terse and epigrammatic. Many specimens have been preserved to 
us of the dry, sententious style which they seem to have cultivated ; their 
remarks on life and manners were commonly conveyed in solemn or caustic 
aphorisms, and they condemned as undignified and Greekish any 
superfluous abundance in the use of words. The graceful and flowing 
conversations of Cicero’s dialogues were imitated from Athenian writings, 
rather than drawn after the types of actual life around him. ” People at 
supper,” said Varro, himself not the least sententious of his nation, ” should 
neither be loquacious nor mute ; eloquence is for the Forum, silence for the 
bed chamber.” Another rule of the same master of etiquette, that the number 
of the guests should not exceed nine, the number of the Muses, nor fall 
short of three, the number of the Graces, was dictated by a sense of the 
decorous proprieties of the Roman banquet, which the love of ostentation 
and pride of wealth were now constantly violating. 


Luxury and the appetite for excitement were engaged in multiplying 
occasions of more than ordinary festivity, on which the most rigid of the 
sumptuary laws allowed a wider license to the expenses of the table. On 
such high days the numbers of the guests were limited neither by law nor 
custom ; the entertainer, the master or father, as he was called, of the sup- 


per, was required to abdicate the ordinary functions of host, and, according 
to the Greek custom, a king of the wine or arbiter of the drinking, was 
chosen from among themselves by lot, or for his convivial qualities, by the 
bacchanalian crew around him. 


Our own more polished but not unmanly taste must look with amazement 
and even disgust at the convivial excesses of the Romans at this period, 
such as they have themselves represented them to us. Their luxury was a 
coarse and low imitation of Greek voluptuousness ; and for nothing perhaps 
did the Greeks more despise their rude conquerors than for the manifest 
failure of their attempts at imitating the vices of their betters. 
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The Romans vied with one another in the cost rather than the elegance of 
their banquets, and accumulated with absurd pride the rarest and most 
expensive viands on their boards, to excite the admiration of their parasites, 
not to gratify their palates. Cleopatra’s famous conceit, in dissolving the 
pearl in vinegar, may have been the fine satire of an elegant Grecian upon 
the tasteless extravagance of her barbarian lover. Antony, indeed, though he 
degraded himself to the manners of a gladiator, was a man of noble birth, 
and might have imbibed purer tastes at the tables of the men of his own 
class ; but the establishment of the imperial regime thrust into the high 
places of society a number of low-born upstarts, the sons of the speculators 
and con-tractors of the preceding generation, who knew not how to 
dispense with grace the unbounded wealth their sires had accumulated. 


Augustus would fain have restrained these excesses, which shamed the 
dignified reserve which he wished to characterise the imperial court ; he 
exerted himself by counsel and example, as well as by formal enactments, 
to educate his people in the simpler tastes of the older time, refined but not 
yet enervated by the infusion of Hellenic culture.1 His laws, indeed, shared 
the fate of the sumptuary regulations of his predecessors, and soon passed 
from 


Roman Dinner-table 
(After De Montfaucon) 


neglect into oblivion. His example was too austere, perhaps, to be generally 
followed even by the most sedulous of his own courtiers. He ate but little, 
and was content with the simplest fare : his bread was of the second quality, 
at a time when the best was far less fine than ours ; and he was satisfied 
with dining on a few small fishes, curds or cheese, figs and dates, taken at 
any hour when he had an appetite rather than at regular and formal meals. 


He was careful, however, to keep a moderately furnished table for his 
associates, at which he commonly appeared himself, though he was often 
the last to arrive, and the first to retire from it. 


The ordinary arrangement of a Roman supper consisted of three low 
couches, disposed, horse-shoe fashion, before a low table, at which the 
attendant slaves could minister without incommoding the recumbent guests. 
Upon each couch three persons reclined, a mode which had been introduced 
from Greece, where it had been in use for centuries, though not from heroic 
times. The Egyptians and Persians sat at meat ; so, till the Greeks corrupted 
them, did also the Jews ; the poetical traditions of Hellas represented the 
gods as sitting at their celestial banquets. The Macedonians also, down to 
the time of Alexander, are said to have adopted the more ordinary practice ; 
and such was the custom at Rome till a late period. When the men first 


1 The leges Julice allowed two hundred sesterces for a repast on ordinary 
days, three hundred on holidays, one thousand for special occasions, such 
as a wedding, etc. Gellius’ II, 24. 
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allowed themselves the indulgence of reclining, they required boys and 
women to maintain an erect posture, from notions of delicacy ; but in the 
time of Augustus no such distinction was observed, and the inferiority of 
the weaker sex was only marked by setting them together on one of the side 
couches, the place of honour being always in the centre. 


Reclined on stuffed and cushioned sofas, leaning on the left elbow, the neck 
and right arm bare and his sandals removed, the Roman abandoned himself, 
after the exhaustion of the palaestra and the bath, to all the luxury of 
languor. His slaves relieved him from every effort, however trifling ; they 
carved for him,1 filled his cup for him, supplied every dish for him with 
such fragmentary viands as he could raise to his mouth with his fingers 
only, and poured water upon his hands at every remove. Men of genius and 
learning might amuse themselves with conversation alone ; those for whom 
this resource was insufficient had many other means of entertainment to 


resort to. Music and dancing were performed before them ; actors and 
clowns exhibited in their presence ; dwarfs and hunchbacks were 
introduced to make sport for them ; Augustus himself sometimes escaped 
from these miserable vulgarities by playing at dice between the courses ; 
but the stale wit and practical humour, with which in many houses the 
banquet seems to have been seasoned, give us a lower idea of the manners 
of the Roman gentlemen than any perhaps of these trifling pastimes. The 
vulgarity, however, of the revellers of Rome was far less shocking than their 
indecency, and nothing perhaps contributed more to break down the sense 
of dignity and self-respect, the last safeguard of pagan virtue, than the easy 
familiarity engendered by their attitude at meals. 


Some persons, indeed, men no doubt of peculiar assurance and conceit, 
ventured to startle the voluptuous languor of the supper-table by repeating 
their own compositions to the captive guests. But for the most part the last 
sentiments of expiring liberty revolted against this intolerable opj)ression. 
The Romans compounded for the inviolate sanctity of their convivial hours 
by surrendering to the inevitable enemy a solid portion of the day. They 
resigned themselves to the task of listening as part of the business of the 
morning. c 


Banquets of a more pretentious order played a very important part in the life 
of the Romans of all classes. Anniversaries, religious festivals, the necessity 
also that those who belonged to the same college should treat com-mon 
affairs together, or simply the desire of spending life more en joy ably, had 
multiplied them during the empire to an unlimited degree. Men of 
distinction especially sought at them the pleasure of conversing freely with 
their friends. During the endless and capricious conversations politics were 
not forgotten. What was said after dinner, when the heat of festivity had 
animated the guests and loosened their tongues was not always favourable 
to the imperial government. It was during one of these repasts that the 
praetor Antistius read those insulting verses concerning Nero which led to 
his banishment. As has just been said, however, the banquet-hall was not 
the place usually chosen for reading verses or other compositions. Freer 
scope for this and for the public promulgation of serious ideas in general 
was found in the so-called “circles.” 


1 The structor or carver was an important officer at the sideboard. Carving 
was even taught as an art, which, as the ancients had no forks (xfipovofj.dv, 
to manipulate, was the Greek term for it), must have required grace as well 
as dexterity. Morean de Jonues observes, with some rea-son, that the 
invention of the fork, apparently so simple, deserves to be considered 
difficult and recondite. The Chinese, with their ancient and elaborate 
civilisation, have failed to attain to it. 
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THE CIRCLES 


It is not so easy to know what was meant by the circles. To form an exact 
idea of them, the habits of the ancient nations must be taken into account. In 
those delightful climates people do not remain shut up all day at home; on 
the contrary, the day is generally spent out of doors. The inhabitants of 
Rome when they were not at the theatre or the circus walked about looking 
at the perpetual sights the Eternal City offered to the curious of all nations. 
They went about the streets, they stopped in the public squares, seated 
themselves when they were tired, on the benches and exedrce, with which 
the public places were supplied. These groups of idlers, gathered together to 
look at something or to talk, were called eireuli. They collected especially 
in the Campus Martius and in the Forum, around the quacks selling their 
remedies, the showmen with their rare or performing animals and those 
who performed feats of strength. Sometimes a miserable poet, unhappy at 
having no readers, took advantage of these groups to venture to spout his 
verses to the assembly. Very often they were gathered together only to listen 
to those people who posed as persons of importance, and professed to be 
well informed. There were a great number of such in Rome, and at times of 
crisis, in those moments of anxiety and expectation when men are anxious 
to hear what they tremble to know, they acquired much credit. After having 
listened to them, everybody gave his opinion. Blame or praise was gravely 
meted out to the generals, plans of campaign were made, and treaties of 
peace discussed. Towards the end of the republic and during the beginning 
of the empire these street politicians assembled together at the foot of the 
tribune reserved for speeches, which won them the name of subrostrani. 
Thence were spread gloomy rumours which alarmed Rome. It was said that 
the Parthians had invaded Armenia, that the Germani had crossed the 
Rhine, and the crowd that listened to this sinister news did not always spare 
the emperor and his ministers, who were not taking strong enough measures 
for the protection of the frontiers. The emperor had consequently taken 
steps to have these bold speakers watched. He sent disguised soldiers who 
mingled in these groups, and reported to their chiefs what they had heard. 


These open-air discussions which the spies of the prince could hear, were 
thus not without danger. Those who did not care to run the risk of being 


ruined took care to say nothing there ; they only spoke out in company in 
which they thought themselves safe. Besides, opportunities for speaking 
were not wanting. I do not doubt that there existed in Rome at that time 
something similar to what is nowadays called society, that is to say, 
meetings of people, usually unknown to each other, of different origin and 
fortune, who have no affairs to discuss, no common interests to debate, and 
who in collecting only seek the pleasure of being together. What is for us 
the peculiar characteristic of society, that the women freely associate with 
the men, was often found at Rome also. It was not forbidden to the women 
to appear at the banquets, even when strangers to the family were invited, 
and Cornelius Nepos tells us that nobody was astonished to see a Roman 
tak-ing his wife with him when he went to dine out, a thing which would 
have greatly shocked the Greeks. Thus repasts were already social 
assemblies, but it may be safely asserted that there were many others 
although accounts of them have not reached us. I even believe that as early 
as the first century, the habit of living together had sometimes given rise to 
a certain gal-lantry between the two sexes, hitherto unknown in ancient 
society, and which at moments might resemble the customs of our 
seventeenth century. Here 
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is the portrait which Martial sketches, of a dandy of his time : ” A dandy is 
a man whose hair is nicely parted, who breathes perfumes, who hums 
between his teeth songs from Spain and Egypt, and knows how to beat time 
with his hairless arms ; he does not leave the chairs of the ladies during the 
whole day, he has always something to whisper in their ears, knows all the 
scandal of Rome, will tell you the name of the woman with whom so-and- 
so is in love, whose society another person frequents, and knows by heart 
the genealogy of the horse Hirpinus.” It seems to me this dandy is not very 
different from Moliere’s marquis, and like him he has the habit of not ” 
leaving the chairs of the ladies.” There were some people at Rome whose 
assiduity took them far ; and Tacitus tells us of a consul, a clever man, anda 
terrible banterer as well, who owed his political rank to the influence of 
women. 


When men are alone together they discuss and discourse ; in presence of 
ladies they are forced to converse. Seneca described wonderfully well these 
society conversations where everything was treated and nothing thoroughly 
discussed, and where one subject followed another so easily. In a few hours 
the conversation of these clever people wandered far from the starting- 
point. They talked doubtless much of themselves and other people. The 
habit of living together encouraged a taste for studying each other, and 
everyone’s passions and characteristics became thoroughly known. In that 
immense town, which might easily, as Lucan says, have contained the 
whole world, where so many bitter battles were waged daily to conquer 
power and wealth, subjects of study were not wanting to these worldly 
moralists. They collected amusing anecdotes of well-known people and 
came in the evening to relate them to their friends. Literature was also an 
absorbing topic. The whole of Roman society liked and cultivated it. As a 
rule Romans were orators by occupation; poets simply as a means of 
distraction. A little poetry flourished in those days which has not lived until 
our time ; it did not deserve to live, being merely written to charm the 
elegant society of those days. As in the time of the Abbe Delille, games of 
dice or chess, fishing and swimming, dancing and music, the art of ordering 
a dinner or receiving guests, were all sung in verse. However agreeable this 
poetry might be, it could not always charm, and new subjects had 
constantly to be thought of to animate the conversation. It was thus that, 
when literature and scandal had been thoroughly exhausted, politics 
followed in the natural course. 


It is quite conceivable that much raillery was indulged in by these clever 
people who above everything did not wish to appear fools, and would not 
take seriously all the comedies that were being played in the senate. 
Reserved and sharp lookers-on, little disposed towards any kind of 
enthusiasm, they must have smiled at the excessive flattery with which the 
prince was overwhelmed, and the deification of the dead or living emperor 
must have left them quite unmoved. Society generally develops a leaning 
towards irony ; to know how to lash a neighbour agreeably is doubtless a 
very estimable quality, and probably it was valued still more when this 
neighbour was an emperor. A dangerous game it must have been, and 
raillery aimed so high might have cost dear, but danger was not a sufficient 
reason for stopping a joke when it was clever and appreciated. ” I cannot be 


sorry,” said Seneca, ” for those people who would rather lose their heads 
than a clever saying.” In this charming but frivolous society, nobody would 
miss uttering a clever repartee, even at the risk of losing his head. All had to 
compensate themselves for the restraint they had gone through in the 
senate, where they were forced to have smiling faces and to second the 
praises which were showered upon the prince by his friends. They always 
left dissatisfied 
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with themselves and with others, their hearts filled with rage that must find 
vent. They expressed themselves freely directly they were sure of being 
amongst friends whom they could trust. In these secret meetings they above 
all liked to communicate news ” which could not be spoken of or listened to 
without danger.” 


Rome was then overrun by those bearers of news which newspapers and 
telegraphy have done away with. We met some just now in the clubs ; they 
were still more numerous in society gatherings. They knew everything that 
was being talked of in the army and in the provinces, and gave the most 
precise information on whatever happened. When an important personage 
died, they related all the circumstances of his death, they said without 
hesitation who had held the dagger or poured out the poison. Such a number 
of wicked rumours had never circulated in Rome as since the right of free 
speech had been denied the people. The authorities in trying to find those 
who spread the rumours only gave them more credit than they deserved. 
Besides it is in nature with difficulty to believe what is openly told and to 
accept without a word what is whispered in the ear. Thus all measures taken 
by the government were used against itself. Everything became known ; 
everything was believed ; reasons were found for everything ; and 


Roman Netting Needles (In the British Museum) 


the most natural reasons were not those most readily believed ; to be 
listened to it was necessary to imagine strange and improbable explanations 
for everything. 


This opposition took many different forms and changed according to 
circumstances. Sometimes it was very much on the surface, at others it was 


hidden in the shade, but bold or timid, visible or hidden, it never died out, 
and it was this suppleness and obstinacy which composed its strength. 
Sometimes it dared to reveal itself to all through the medium of a pamphlet 
; one of those satirical testaments, for example, which it was the fashion to 
invent for important personages, in which the dead said exactly what they 
thought of the living. Sometimes it took the form of malicious verses which 
were whispered around, and after having travelled through every rank of 
this discontented population ended by being written, by an unknown hand, 
on the walls of the Forum. ” Tiberius disdains wine,” they said, “now that 
he thirsts for blood ; he drinks blood to-day as formerly he drank wine.” If 
this audacity seemed too risky, they fell back on malicious allusions which 
were easily grasped by wide-awake minds. When these allusions were 
followed up and punished., a few furtive words were exchanged by friends 
at 
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meeting. If it became impossible to speak at all there was an eloquence in 
the people’s silence, which showed what they were thinking of, and means 
were found to render even silence seditious. 


PUBLIC READINGS 


Public lectures or readings became the fashion about the middle of the reign 
of Augustus — they were introduced by Pollio. They attained rapid success, 
which is not to be wondered at, taking into account the occupations and 
tastes of the people of that period. Literature was much liked, and if we 
believe Horace, nearly everyone cherished a belief in his ability to write. It 
is never customary to keep one’s writings for one’s self, seeming sin not to 
let them be known to the public. Unfortunately in antiquity books could not 
be so easily propagated as to-day. Those of celebrated writers spread 
quickly enough and went far, but the others ran the risk of remaining in 
obscurity. Thus the authors, to escape this sad destiny and to make 
themselves known in some manner, thought of reading their words in 
public, thereby saving their works from the death which threatened them. If 
these authors were poor they went where crowds were likely to gather, to 
the Forum, under the porticoes, in the public baths ; they even stopped the 
passers-by and spouted their poetry to them at the risk of being hissed or 
torn to pieces, if the people were not in a humour to listen to them. If rich 
they invited their clients and friends to dinner, treated them well, and took 
advantage of their gratitude to cause themselves to be listened to and 
admired. Horace tells us the amusing story of a terrible creditor who 
gathered together his insolvent victims on the day of reckoning to read to 
them the very dull works he had written ; they had to come or pay. In order 
to obtain leniency the unfortunate guests had to bend their backs as resigned 
victims and applaud. 


Pollio was not poor enough to have to resort to the public places nor foolish 
enough to be satisfied with bought praise. He wished particularly to have 
his tragedies and tales become known. This vain person who had helped 
Csesar and Octavius to the first place was not satisfied with the second, and 
expected to obtain in literature the importance and place that he had failed 
to get in politics. This gave him the idea of choosing a room in a house, of 
arranging it like a theatre, that is, with an orchestra and galleries, and 
inviting by tickets people whom he knew or wished to know, to come to 
hear his works read. Soon others followed his example, and it was soon the 


fashion to do nothing else in Rome during the months of April and August 
but to assemble in these lecture rooms. 


It is easy to form an idea of the sentiments brought by the guests to these 
literary festivals. Auditors and lecturers belonged, as a rule, to the best 
society, and shared in all the hates and prejudices of the upper class. 
Opposition, as it may be supposed, flourished in these public lectures. It 
was here that one could speak, when speech was not forbidden ; here that 
Titinius Capito, after the death of Domitian, read the story of his victims. It 
was a duty to come and listen. ” It seemed,” says Pliny, ” that we were 
listening to the melancholy praises of the victims who had not been given 
funeral honours.” Under the harsh rulers caution was naturally necessary, 
yet nevertheless a way was found to speak. In the darkest times of the reign 
of Nero, Curiatius Maternus, the poet, dared to read a poem full of 
disagreeable allusions to the emperor. He continued, under Vespasian, his 
little war of epigrams. ” He read one day of Cato, and forgot himself,’ says 
Tacitus, 
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“to think only of his hero.” Applause was not wanting to the bold tirades of 
the poet ; the next day the whole of Rome spoke about his audacity and the 
dangers to which it would expose him. 


The tragedies of Curiatius Maternus are lost, but those of Seneca remain, 
and give us an idea of what was allowed to be said in the lecture rooms. 
These works are second rate, and could be judged very severely if 
considered in the light of plays for the theatre, or if compared to the works 
of Sophocles and Euripides. It must be remembered, however, that they 
were not written for the stage, being destined for public reading. They are 
drawing-room tragedy, hence must not be treated as tragedy for the theatre. 
This order of play may seem unworthy or false ; it can be severely 
condemned ; it is a distinct order, nevertheless, and is not subject to the 
rules that govern others ; also, having a different public, certain defects are 
necessary to enable it to please. Seneca, who was eager to succeed, 
submitted to these conditions willingly. His aim was to flatter the tastes of 


his audience, and he knew that he could interest them only by speaking of 
their times and their friends ; he did this openly and without hesitation ; it 
might be said from the way he expressed himself that he wished them to see 
for themselves that the present interested him more than the past ; that he 
was always thinking of Rome even when speaking of Argos or of Thebes. 
This is why political allusions are so frequent in his works. e 


LIBRARIES AND BOOK-MAKING 


It must not be supposed, however, that the author in Rome depended solely 
upon verbal utterance for the circulation of his ideas. Nothing could be 
further from the fact. The publishing no less than the writing of books was a 
recognised form of business and one that apparently flourished. 


Notwithstanding the entire loss of all the books produced in Rome in the 
early days, we are supplied with tolerably full information as to the making 
and use of books there during the later period of the republic, and 
throughout the empire. 


The private library discovered at Herculaneum gives a perfectly clear idea 
of the way in which the books were kept in an ordinary house. This library 
contained seventeen hundred books. It was so small a room, however, that 
all its shelves could be reached from its centre. The books themselves, 
consisting of rolls, were contained in round cases called capsce, and we 
have the further evidence of various statues and pictures, as well as written 
descriptions, to prove that this was the usual method of caring for 
manuscripts. 


The books of this period were always in rolls, never folded after the modern 
method. This applies not merely to papyrus books, but to the parchment 
ones also. Generally the strip of papyrus or parchment was inserted at one 
end into a slit in a reed or cane about which the manuscript was rolled as 
written. Usually a corresponding cane was supplied at the other end after 
the book was completed, so that the book could be rolled either way, thus 
greatly facilitating the reading. Presumably the book as ordinarily kept 
ready for use would be rolled on the lower reed, so that anyone unrolling it 


began at once with the first column, the columns being arranged 
transversely. A tag or label was usually attached to the manuscript, and 
these tags are represented in the paintings on the walls of Pompeii as 
projecting from the cases in which the books are stored. The length of a 
papyrus or parchment strip varied indefinitely, but it appears to have been 
usual to write an entire 
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book of any given work on a single strip. The relatively short books into 
which most classical works were divided facilitated this method ; or 
perhaps it became customary to divide works into small books for the 
convenience of the scribe, rather than because of any logicality in the 
method itself. 


It appears that in the later Roman times it was quite the fashion to have a 
library in every ordinary house, and some of these libraries attained very 
respectable proportions. Thus it is said that the grammarian Epaphroditus 
had a library of thirty thousand volumes, and that Sammanicus Serenus had 
one of sixty-two thousand volumes. The fact that Augustus confiscated two 
thousand copies of the pseudo-sibylline oracles testifies to the wide 
prevalence of the reading, or at least the book-buying, habit. No doubt this 
distinction between the buying and the reading of books should be clearly 
drawn in the case of the Romans as elsewhere. Still, it will not do to draw 
too sweeping conclusions from the sneers of Seneca and Cicero, which are 
so often quoted as implying that the Romans bought books as ornaments, 
rather than for their contents. Doubtless the reproach was true then as now 
of a large number of purchasers ; still, the making and the selling of books 
must always imply the existence of a taste for books, and such a fashion 
could never have come into vogue unless a very large number of people 
were actually book readers. In point of fact, the book business in Rome 
assumed proportions that seem almost incredible. Book stores were 
numerous in the more frequented parts of the city, and, as far as one can 
learn, the trade flourished quite in the modern fashion. Within the shop the 
rolls were ranged on shelves for the inspection of the would-be purchaser, 
and outside on pillars were advertised the names of the authors represented. 


Naturally enough, when private libraries were the fashion there were 
numerous public libraries as well. According to Publius Victor, there were 
no fewer than twenty-nine of these public libraries in Rome. Asinius Pollio, 
the friend of Csesar, and the famous patron of literature of his time, who 
died in the year 6 B.C., was credited with being the founder of the first pub- 
lic library, although there is a tradition that Orielus Paullus, the conqueror 
of Macedonia, brought back with him to Rome a large collection of books 
in 168 B.C. Be that as it may, there probably was no very great taste for 
reading in Rome at that early period, and it was not until the time of 
Augustus that public libraries began to assume real importance. 


Augustus himself, carrying out the intention of Julius Caesar, founded two 
public libraries, one called the Octavian, and the other the Palatine. From 
that time the founding of public libraries became a fashion with the 
emperors, Tiberius, Vespasian, Domitian, and Trajan successively adding to 
the number, the most famous collection of all being the Ulpian library of 
Trajan. No available data have come down to us as to the exact size of these 
libraries, but the respectable proportions of some of the private collections 
make it a safe inference that some, at least, of these public libraries must 
have contained hundreds of thousands of books, since we can hardly 
suppose that a private library would be allowed to outrival the imperial 
collections. 


When one reflects on this prevalence of books, the very natural query arises 
as to how they were produced, and the answer throws a vivid light on the 
social conditions in Rome. The enormous output of books, almost rivalling 
the productions of the modern press, was possible solely because of the 
great number of slaves in Rome. Book-making was a profession, but it was 
a profession apparently followed almost exclusively by slaves, who were 
known as librarii. These educated slaves were usually Greeks, and a large 
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publishing house, of which there were several in Rome, would keep a great 
number of them for purposes both of making the materials for books, and of 
transcribing the books themselves. 


It is known that shorthand was practised extensively in Rome, and it has 
been supposed that a very large number of the current books were written in 
this abbreviated hand. This supposition, however, appears more than 
doubtful, for it is hardly to be supposed that the general public took the 
trouble to learn the Tironian system, by which name the shorthand script 
was known ; Tiron, the secretary of Cicero, being commonly, though no 
doubt incorrectly, credited with its invention. As to the latter point, there are 
various references in the Greek classical authors to the practice of shorthand 
in ancient times. It is said even that Xenophon took down the lectures of 
Socrates in this way, and whether or not that statement is true, the existence 
of the rumour is in itself evidence of the prevalence of the custom from an 
early day. Very probably Tiron developed a modified and greatly improved 
system of shorthand writing, and doubtless this became popular, since 
lexicons were written interpreting the Tironian script in terms of ordinary 
Latin. But, as has been said, all this does not make it probable that the 
average reader understood the script, and it seems much more likely that the 
popular authors were represented in the ordinary script, subject, however, to 
numerous abbreviations. The writers who were most in vogue in imperial 
Rome are said to have been Ovid, Propertius, and Martial among the 
satirists ; Homer, Virgil, and Horace among the poets ; and Cicero, Livy, 
and Pliny among prose writers. It is alleged that the works of most of these 
were in every private collection. Of all this great store of literary treasures 
not a single line has been preserved in the original manuscript, save only a 
few rolls from the library at Herculaneum, and most of these are charred 
and damaged beyond recognition. 


Thanks to the use of slave labour, it would appear that the Roman publisher 
was able, not merely to put out large editions of books, but to sell these at a 
very reasonable price. According to a statement of Martial himself, a very 
good copy of the first book of his epigrams could be purchased for five 
denarii. This presumably must refer to the cheapest edition, probably a 
papyrus roll, though no definite data as to the relative cost of papyrus and 
parchment are available. Naturally, there were more expensive editions put 
out for those who could afford them. It was customary, for example, to tint 
the back of the parchment roll with purple ; at a later day the inscribed part 
itself was sometimes tinted with the same colour, and this custom also may 
have prevailed as early as the Roman time. Certain books were illustrated 


with pictures, as appears from a remark of Pliny ; but this practice was 
undoubtedly very exceptional. It may not have been unusual, however, to 
ornament or emphasise portions of the manuscript by using red ink, for the 
ink wells illustrated in the paintings of Pompeii are often shown to be 
double, and the presumable object of this was to facilitate the use of ink of 
two colours. 


The pen employed by the Roman scribe was made of a reed and known as a 
calamus. It was sharpened and split, not unlike a modern quill pen. The 
question has been raised many times as to whether the Romans did not 
employ the quill pen itself. Certain pictures seem to suggest that the quill 
pen was used not merely by the Romans, but by the Egyptians as well. 
There seems little ground for this supposition, however, and the first 
specific reference to a quill pen was in the writings of Isidorus, who died in 
636 a.d. This proves that the use of quills had begun not later than the 
seventh 
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century, but it is extremely doubtful whether the Romans employed them, 
though the quill seems so obvious a substitute for the reed that its non-em- 
ployment causes wonder. But the history of all simple inventions shows 
how fallacious would be any argument drawn from this obvious inference. 
Incidentally it may be noted that the reed pen held its own against the quill 
for some centuries after the invention of the latter. Even in the late Middle 
Ages the reed was still employed for particular kinds of writing in 
preference to the quill, and no doubt a certain number of people for 
generations continued to prefer the reed, just as there are people now who 
prefer a quill pen to the steel pens that were perfected in 1830. Every desk 
in the reading room at the British Museum to-day is supplied with a quill as 
well as a steel pen ; and a fair proportion of the readers there seem to prefer 
the former. 


It would not do to leave the subject of Roman books without at least 
incidental mention of the tablets which were in universal use. These were 
probably not employed in writing books for the market, but it is quite 


probable that many authors used them in making the first drafts of their 
books. The so-called wax tablet was really made of wood, quite in the form 
of a modern child’s slate, the wax to receive the writing being put upon the 
portion that corresponds to the slate proper. These tablets were usually 
bound together in twos or threes, and only the inner surfaces were 
employed to receive the writing, the outer surface being reserved for a title 
in the case of business documents, or for the address when the tablet was 
used as a letter. When used as business records or in correspondence, the 
tablets were bound together with a cord, upon which a seal was placed. It 
was quite the rule for a Roman citizen to carry a tablet about with him for 
the purpose of making notes. The implement used in writing was a pointed 
metal needle known as the stylus. It was almost dagger-like in proportions, 
and was sometimes used as a weapon. It was said that Caesar once 
transfixed the arm of Cassius with his stylus in a fit of anger in the senate 
chamber itself. The other end of the stylus was curved or flattened, and was 
used to erase the writing on the tablet for corrections or to prepare the 
surface for a new inscription J 


Turning from the practicalities of literature to a yet more important phase of 
everyday life, let us witness 


THE CEREMONY OF A ROMAN MARRIAGE 


The solemn ritual of marriage was based on the virginity of the bride, and 
SO appeared in a curtailed version when a widow married again, which, 
even in later times, was regarded as somewhat shocking and in the earliest 
period of antiquity was of rare occurrence. 


Particular care was taken in choosing the wedding-day, because certain 
times of the year were, from a religious point of view, ill adapted for the 
wedding ceremony, particularly the whole month of May and the first half 
of June. For the Lemuria and the sacrifice of the Argei fall in May, and in 
the beginning of June come the dies religiosi, devoted to the holiness of 
Vesta, which come to a close on the 15th of June with the purification of the 
temple of Vesta. Other days to be avoided were the dies parentales (from 
the 13th to the 21st of February), the first half of March, the three days on 


which the Nether World was open (mundus patet on the 24th of August, the 
5th of October, and the 8th of November), all dies religiosi, the calends, the 
nones, and the ides. But solemn marriages were not 
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conducted on festival days chiefly because, in early times at all events, the 
participators in the marriage were hindered by the festival. Widows on the 
other hand did not exclude such days from their selection. 


All that we are told of the decoration of the bride is again concerned with 
virgins. On the day before marriage the girl laid aside her virginal attire 
(toga proztexta), sacrificing it with her toys to the gods and perhaps 
originally to the Lares of her father’s house. As was the custom for a youth 
before taking the toga, she was invested (ominis causa) with a new garment 
suitable to her new condition before going to sleep, a tunica recta or regilla, 
and upon her head was placed a red hair net. The bridal dress itself was a 
tunica recta, that is to say a garment woven according to ancient custom 
with vertical, not horizontal, threads, held together with a woollen girdle 
(cingulum) that was bound with a nodus herculeus; instead of the hair net 
she was provided with a red scarf (fiammeurn) with which she veiled her 
head (nubit, obnubit) ; its red colour only distinguished it from those scarfs 
which all women wore when they went out. Her hair was arranged in sex 
crines, that is, plaits or locks held together not with a comb but with a 
crisping pin bent at the end (hasta cozlibaris) and separated by ribbons. 
Beneath the scarf on her head she wore a wreath of flowers gathered by 
herself, and at a later period the bridegroom himself also wears a wreath. 


The ceremony of the marriage day falls into three parts : the handing over 

of the bride, her home taking, and her reception into the husband’s house ; 

with regard to the disposition of the separate customs appertaining to these 
three acts we are to some extent left to conjecture. 


The solemnisation of marriage began with auspicia, which were usually 
taken by proper auspices in the silence of early morning, just as at the 
sponsalia it was sought to inquire into the will of the gods by an omen 


before sunrise. In the earliest times the flight of birds was observed, this 
kind of divination being later on replaced in private life (as it already 
existed in public) by the easier process of causing a haruspica to examine 
entrails. But the sacrifice made with a view of consulting the gods, the 
performers of which have also been called auspices, must not be 
confounded with the main sacrifice, for it took place before the handing 
over of the bride. The sacrificial animal was probably a sheep, the skin of 
which was afterwards used for the confarreatio. 


On the assembly of the guests the auspices entered to announce the result of 
their investigation. After this only is the marriage contract completed, and 
even in later times before ten witnesses such as were accustomed to be 
present at the ancient confarreatio; the bride and bridegroom then declare 
their consent to the wedding, and where there is a confarreatio the former 
declares her will to enter into the manus and thereby the family of her 
husband, originally announcing also her readiness to exchange her own 
name for that of her husband in the formula quando tu Caius egoCaia. After 
this declaration the bridal pair are brought together by a married woman 
(pronubd) and take each other’s hands (dextras jungunt), upon which, at the 
confarreatio, in accordance with the most ancient Roman sacrificial custom, 
a bloodless sacrifice is brought consisting of fruits and a panis farreus. It 
was dedicated to Jupiter and so was probably performed by the fiamen 
Dialis present ; he pronounced the forms of prayer in which the gods of 
wedlock, especially Juno, and the rustic deities Tellus, Picum-nus, and 
Pilumnus were invoked. During the sacrifice the bridal pair sat upon two 
chairs joined together, over which the skin of the sheep that had been slain 
was stretched ; at the prayer they wandered round the altar from 
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right to left ; a camillus lent his services, bearing a cumerum in which mola 
salsa and other requisites of the sacrifice were received. 


Whether at the confarreatio there was an animal sacrifice besides the 
sacrifice of grain, or not, we do not know; Ulpian seems to assume that 
there was. In later times the sacrifice of corn fell into desuetude, but for the 
rest the old ritual was maintained as far as possible, so that for instance 
there was always a prayer delivered, if not by a priest, by an auspex nupti- 
arum and addressed to other gods. Also in these later times the celebration 
of marriage centred round the sacrifice of a calf or even of a pig, and the 
newly wedded pair set out this sacrifice themselves, not always in the house 
but sometimes before a public temple. Not only have we express witnesses 
to testify to this, but also pictorial representations in which partly the temple 
is sketched and partly the sacrifice in process of performance, which would 
have no sense if the sacrifice took place in the house. So it comes that 
sacrifice of animals could only be conducted in the house, as in the temple, 
under certain conditions, whereas it was quite common on the sacrificial 
altars erected especially for private sacrifice in front of the temples. The 
witnesses having expressed their congratulations Qfeliciter) in a shout of 


Head-dresses 


approval, the sacrifice was followed by the cena, which, like all earlier 
portions of the celebration, was usually held in the house of the bride’s 
father. 


The guests having risen from this at fall of night, the deductio begins. The 
bride is taken from the arms of her mother and conducted in solemn 
procession to the new house, the procession including not only the guests 
but also the interested public. Flute-players and torch-bearers lead the way, 
the procession sings a fescennine song and echoes the cry talasse; the boys 
bid the bridegroom strew walnuts as he is now taking leave of the games of 
childhood. The bride is accompanied by three pueri patrimi et matrimi, one 
of them bearing a torch in front, the other two leading the bride ; after her 
are borne distaff and spinning-wheel. The bridegroom’s torch is not, like the 
others, made of fine resin, but of white thorn (Spina alba~), which is sacred 
to Ceres and a charm against witchery ; it is captured by the guests and 


carried away by violence. The procession having reached the new house, 
the bride anoints the door-posts with fat or oil and binds them with woollen 
fillets ; then she is borne over the threshold of the house and received in the 
atrium by her husband into the common possession of fire and water ; that 
is to say, she is made a partner in domestic life and the service of the gods. 
In the atrium, her future living room, opposite the door, the lectus genialis is 
made ready by the pronuba ; here she prays to the gods of the new home for 
a happy marriage. On the day after the wedding she receives relations at the 
feast of repotia as a matron and presents her first sacrifice to the gods of the 
house./ 
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THE STATUS OF “WOMEN 


The restoration of the temples of Juno by Augustus and his consort 
indicated the interest the new government felt in the institution of marriage. 
Neither the history nor literature of Rome can be understood without clear 
ideas upon this branch of her social economy. All nations have agreed in 
investing marriage with a religious sanction ; but religion and policy were 
closely connected through every phase of the social life of the Romans, and 
in none more closely than in this. Marriage they regarded as an institution 
hallowed by the national divinities for the propagation of the Roman race, 
the special favourite of the gods. Its object was not to chasten the affections 
and purify the appetites of man, but to replenish the curies and centuries, to 
maintain the service of the national temples, recruit the legions and 
establish Roman garrisons in conquered lands. The marriage therefore of 
Caius and Caia, of a Roman with a Roman, was a far higher and holier 
matter, in the view of their priests and legislators, than the union of a 
Roman with a foreigner, of aliens with aliens, or of slaves with slaves. Even 
the legitimate union of the sexes among the citizens was regulated by 
descending scale of confarreation, coemption, and mere cohabitation; and 


the offspring of the former only were qualified for the highest religious 
functions, such as those of the flamen of Jupiter, and apparently of the 
vestal virgins, on which the safety of the state was deemed most strictly to 
depend. 


These jealous regulations were fostered in the first instance by a grave 
political necessity ; but the increase of the power of Rome, the enlargement 
of her resources, the multiplication of her allies, her clients and dependents, 
had long relaxed her vigilance in maintaining the purity of her children’s 
descent. The dictates of nature, reinforced by the observation of foreign 
examples, had long rebelled in this matter against the tyrannical 
prescriptions of a barbarous antiquity. After the eastern conquests of the 
republic it became impossible to maintain the race in its state of social 
isolation. In his winter quarters at Athens, Samos, or Ephesus, the rude 
husbandman of Alba or the Volscian hills was dazzled by the fascinations of 
women whose accomplishments fatally eclipsed the homely virtues of the 
Latin and Sabine matrons. To form legitimate connections with these 
foreign charmers was forbidden him by the harsh institutions of a Servius or 
Numa ; while his ideas were so narrowed and debased by bad laws, that he 
never dreamt of raising his own countrywomen by education to the level of 
their superior attractions. Gravely impressing upon his wife and daughters 
that to sing and dance, to cultivate the knowledge of languages, to exercise 
the taste and understanding, was the business of the hired courtesan, it was 
to the courtesan that he repaired himself for the solace of his own lighter 
hours. The hetserse of Greece had been driven to the voluptuous courts of 
Asia by the impoverishment, and perhaps the declining refinement, of their 
native entertainers. They were now invited to the great western capital of 
wealth and luxury, where they shared with viler objects the admiration of 
the Roman nobles, and imparted perhaps a shade of sentiment and delicacy 
to their most sensual carouses. The unnatural restrictions of the law formed 
a decent excuse for this class of unions, which were often productive of 
mutual regard, and were hallowed at least at the shrine of public opinion. 


Such fortunate cases were, however, at the best, only exceptional. For the 
most part, the Grecian mistress of the proconsul or imperator, the object of a 
transient appetite, sought to indemnify herself by venal rapacity for actual 
contempt and anticipated desertion. The influence of these seductive 
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intriguers poisoned the springs of justice before the provincial tribunals. At 
an earlier period a brutal general could order a criminal to be behead* d at 
his supper table, to exhibit to his paramour the spectacle of death ; at a later, 
the luxurious governor of a province allowed his freedwoman to negotiate 
with his subjects for the price of their rights and privileges, or carried her at 
his side in his progress through Italy itself. The frantic declamations of 
Cicero against the licentiousness of Verres and Antony in this respect were 
a fruitless and, it must be admitted, a hollow attempt to play upon an extinct 
religious sentiment. 


The results of this vicious indulgence were more depraving than the vice 
itself. The unmarried Roman, thus cohabiting with a freedwoman or slave, 
became the father of a bastard brood, against whom the gates of the city 
were shut. His pride was wounded in the tenderest part ; his loyalty to the 
commonwealth was shaken. He chose rather to abandon the wretched 
offspring of his amours, than to breed them up as a reproach to himself, and 
see them sink below the rank in which their father was born. 


In the absence of all true religious feeling, the possession of children was 
the surest pledge to the state of the public morality of her citizens. By the 
renunciation of marriage, which it became the fashion to avow and boast, 
public confidence was shaken to its centre. On the other hand, the women 
themselves, insulted by the neglect of the other sex, and exasperated at the 
inferiority of their position, revenged themselves by holding the institution 
of legitimate marriage with almost equal aversion. They were indignant at 
the servitude to which it bound them, the state of dependence and legal 
incapacity in which it kept them ; for it left them without rights, and without 
the enjoyment of their own property ; it reduced them to the status of mere 
children, or rather transferred them from the power of their parent to that of 
their husband. They continued through life, in spite of the mockery of 
respect with which the laws surrounded them, things rather than persons ; 
things that could be sold, transferred backwards and forwards, from one 
master to another, for the sake of their dowry or even their powers of child- 
bearing. For the smallest fault they might be placed on trial before their 


husbands, or if one were more than usually considerate in judging upon his 
own case, before a council of their relations. They might be beaten with 
rods, even to death itself, for adultery or any other heinous crime ; while 
they might suffer divorce from the merest caprice, and simply for the 
alleged departure of their youth or beauty. 


The latter centuries of the Roman commonwealth are filled with the 
domestic struggles occasioned by the obstinacy with which political 
restrictions were maintained upon the most sensitive of the social relations. 
Beginning with wild and romantic legends, the account of these troubles 
becomes in the end an important feature in history. As early as the year 330 
B.C., it is said, a great number of Roman matrons attempted the lives of 
their husbands by poison. They were dragged before the tribunals, probably 
domestic, and adjudged to death. As many as 170 are said to have suffered. 
In the following century, after the promulgation of the Oppian law, which 
forbade women to keep more than half an ounce of gold, to wear robes of 
various colours, and to ride in the carpentum, they formed a new conspiracy 
— such at least was the story — not to destroy their husbands, but to refuse 
conversation with them and frustrate their hopes of progeny. This was 
followed at the distance of half a century by the lex Voconia, “the most 
unjust of laws,” in the judgment of the Christian Augustine, which excluded 
women from the right of inheriting. Of these laws, 
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however, the first was speedily abrogated, the other was evaded, and, by 
underhand and circuitous means, women came to receive inheritances, to 
the great scandal, as afterward appeared, of the reformers under the empire. 
But the continued quarrel of the sexes was exaggerated by mutual jealousy, 
and at the outbreak of the Catilinarian conspiracy, it was currently reported 
among the men that the traitors obtained money for their enterprise from a 
multitude of matrons, who longed for a bloody revolution to exterminate 
their husbands. 


In the primitive ages the state had not only regulated the forms of marriage, 
but had undertaken to enforce it. Among the duties of the censors was that 
of levying fines upon the citizen who persisted in remaining single to the 
detriment of the public weal. The censure of Camillus and Postumius, 403 
B.C., was celebrated for the patriotic vigour with which this inquisition was 
made. In process of time the milder method of encouraging marriage by 
rewards was introduced, the earliest mention of which, perhaps, is in a 
speech of Scipio, censor in the year 199 B.C. At this time it appears, certain 
immunities were already granted to the fathers of legitimate, and even of 
adopted, children, which last the censor denounced as an abuse. But neither 
rewards nor penalties proved effectual to check the increasing tendency to 
celibacy, and at the period of the Gracchi an alarm was sounded that the old 
Roman race was becoming rapidly extinguished. The censor of the year 131 
B.C., Metellus Macedonicus, expounded the evil to the senate in a speech 
which seems to have been among the most curious productions of antiquity. 
” Could we exist without wives at all,” it began, ” doubtless we should all 
rid ourselves of the plague they are to us ; since, however, nature has 
decreed that we cannot dispense with the infliction, it is best to bear it 
manfully, and rather look to the permanent conservation of the state than to 
our own transient satisfaction.” It is still more curious, perhaps, that above a 
hundred years afterwards Augustus should have ventured to recite in the 
polished senate of his own generation the cynical invective of a ruder age. 
But, so it was, that when the legislation of Julius Caesar was found 
ineffectual for controlling the still growing evil, it was reinforced by his 
successor with an enhancement both of penalties and rewards, and the bitter 
measure recommended by the arguments and even the language of the 
ancient censor. 


The importance attached by the emperor to this fruitless legislation appears 
from his turning his efforts in this direction from the first year of his re-turn 
to Rome. When he took the census with Agrippa in 28 B.C., he insisted on 
carrying into execution the regulations of the dictator, which had been 
neglected during the interval of anarchy, and were destined speedily to fall 
into similar neglect again. Upon this one point the master of the Romans 
could make no impression upon the dogged disobedience of his subjects. 
Both the men and the women preferred the loose terms of union upon which 
they had consented to cohabit to the harsh provisions of antiquity. They 


despised rewards, and penalties they audaciously defied. Eleven years later 
Augustus caused the senate to pass a new law of increased stringency, by 
which the marriage of citizens of competent age was positively required. 
Three years grace was allowed for making a choice and settling 
preliminaries ; but when the allotted interval was expired, it was found 
expedient to prolong it for two years more ; from time to time a further 
respite seems to have been conceded, and we find the emperor still 
struggling almost to the close of his life to impose this intolerable restraint 
upon the liberty or licence of the times. 
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The consent of the fathers themselves, subservient as they generally were, 
was given with murmurs of reluctance, the more so, perhaps, as they alone 
were excepted from the indulgence, which was now prudently extended to 
every lower order of citizens, of permission to form a legitimate marriage 
with a freedwoman. The measure was received indeed with outward 
deference, but an inward determination to evade or overthrow it. Even the 
poets, who were instructed to sing its praises, renounced the obligation to 
fulfil its conditions; while others, whose voices were generally tuned to 
accents of adulation, exulted openly in its relaxation or postponement. 


The nature of the penalties and rewards assigned by this law shows that the 
views of Augustus were for the most part confined to the rehabilitation of 
marriage in the higher classes, and the restoration of the purest blood of 
Rome. On the one hand, celibacy was punished by incapacity to receive 
bequests, and even the married man who happened to be childless was 
regarded with suspicion, and mulcted of one-half of every legacy. On the 
other, the father of a family enjoyed a place of distinction in the theatres, 
and preference in competition for public office. He was relieved from the 
responsibilities of a tutor or a judex, and, as by the earlier measure of the 
dictator, was excused from a portion of the pub-lic burdens, if father of 
three children at Rome, of four in Italy, or of five in the provinces. Of the 
two consuls, precedence was given, not to the senior in age, according to 


ancient usage, but to the husband and the father of the most numerous 
offspring. It is clear that such provisions as these could have had little 
application to the great mass of the citizens, who lived on the favour of their 
noble patrons or the bounty of the treasury, and bred up a horde of paupers 
to eat into the vitals of the state. 


The perverse subjects of this domestic legislation seem at first to have 
sought to evade it by entering into contracts of marriage which they 
afterwards omitted to fulfil. It was necessary to enact new provisions to 
meet this subterfuge. The facility allowed by the ancient usage to divorce 
formed another obvious means of escape ; but again did the vigilant 
reformer interfere by appointing the observation of onerous forms for the 
legal separation of married parties. When a divorce had actually taken 
place, the parties fell again under the provisions of the marriage law, and 
were required to find themselves fresh consorts within a specified interval. 
Another mode of driving the reluctant citizens within the marriage pale was 
the infliction of penalties and disgrace upon unchastity beyond it ; while 
now, for the first time, adultery, which had been left to be punished by the 
domestic tribunal as a private injury, was branded as a crime against the 
general well-being, and subjected to the animadversion of the state. But 
Augustus was not satisfied with directing his thunders against the guilty ; he 
sought to anticipate criminality by imposing fresh restraints upon the 
licentious manners of the age. After the example of his predecessors in the 
censorship, he fixed a scale of expense for the luxuries of the table, and 
pretended to regulate the taste of the women for personal ornaments. At the 
gladiatorial 
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shows, from which they could no longer be excluded, he assigned different 
places for the two sexes, removing the women to the hinder rows, the least 
favourable either for seeing or being seen, and altogether forbade them to 
attend the exhibitions of wrestling and boxing. c 


PATEENAL AUTHORITY AND ADOPTION: THE SLAVERY OF 
CHILDREN 


If the Roman custom in relation to marriage and the position of women 
generally is decidedly to be preferred to that of the Greeks, it cannot be 
denied that the reverse was the case as regards the relations of children, as 
the arbitrary power which the father had over them in Rome was a flagrant 
injustice: the freedom of an individual was thus limited in a most unjust 
manner, and the child held in an unnatural dependence on his father. The 
great mistake consisted in the Roman father considering the power which 
Nature imposes as a duty on the elders, of guiding and protecting a child 
during infancy, as extending over his freedom, involving his life and death, 
and continuing during his entire existence. The Grecian law differed in two 
respects from the Roman: first, that the father’s power ceased with the son’s 
independence, and this he attained either by arriving at a certain period of 
life, or by marriage, or by being entered on the list of citizens. Secondly, the 
Grecian father had merely the right of terminating the relation between 
child and parent, by banishing him from his house, or disinheriting him, 
without daring to injure either his liberty or life. 


The patria potestas of the Romans was in theory indeed very different from 
absolute possession (dominium), but in reality it approached very near to it, 
especially in ancient times ; only the latter extended over things, the former 
over persons. Consequently this potestas gave the father the right over the 
life and liberty of his child. This law, said to be as early as Romulus, but at 
any rate very ancient, was revived in all its severity in the Twelve Tables. 
The unnatural part of this decree was somewhat modified, in that the right 
of life and death belonged in fact to that of discipline and punishment, 
which was permitted by the state to the pater familias, and as the father 
could not act on his own judgment, but must, conformably to custom, 
summon a family council. This judgment is mentioned by Valerius 


Maximus,fc where he says of T. Manlius Torquatus, ne consilio quidem 
neees-sariorum indigere se credidit, as his son had been accused by the 
Macedonians on account of extortion. The father sat in judgment for three 
days, hearing witnesses and so on, and at last banished his son from his 
presence, whereupon he killed himself. 


Other examples are related, of sentence being passed on sons by their 
fathers, without mention of the family council, and probably because the 
official position of the father rendered such aid unnecessary, as in the harsh 
judgment of Brutus and T. Manlius Imperiosus. In capital offences, too, the 
father could by himself inflict punishment, as it is deemed more proper that 
he should himself condemn his son, than that he should come himself as his 
accuser. Valerius Maximus relates two instances of a father’s judgment in 
the time of Augustus. In the latter case the father condemned the son for 
parricide, letting him off with exile only. A solemn family council also 
preceded, to which the emperor was invited ; there the kindness of the 
father openly prevailed, and whilst he made use of his right, he protected 
his son from the punishment which he would have found in the public court 
of justice. The second case proves the harshness and misuse to which this 
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right could be applied. But after all, not one case of absolute death is 
mentioned, but only of cruel punishment. If a misuse of the patria potestas 
occurred in earlier times, the censor could resent it. Orosius even speaks of 
a public indictment ; in later days the emperor saw to it, as it is related of 
Trajan and Hadrian. In the two-hundredth year of the empire this power was 
taken away from the father by law. 


Although the right of sale undeniably existed, and was recognised by the 
Twelve Tables, no recorded instance of it exists ; and we may therefore 
suppose that it was early abolished, and used only as a form in the 
emancipatio. Numa even seems to have limited this right, according to 
Dionysius. In the form of emancipation the father had the right to sell the 
son three times ; after the third time he did not again come into the patria 
potestas. 


From the patria potestas must be entirely separated the right with which we 
frequently meet in antiquity, of killing or exposing newborn children. In 
Rome it did not exist to so great an extent as elsewhere. Romulus is said to 
have interdicted sons and first-born daughters from being killed. On the 
other hand, it seems to have been commanded that the deformed should be 
put to death. That the exposure and murder of the newborn was not 
infrequent, even in the most important families, many instances show. 


The son remained in the father’s power until his death, unless either of them 
had suffered a capitis diminutio. The patria potestas ceased if the son 
became aflamen dialis. Other dignities made no difference. In the case of a 
daughter it ceased when she entered into marriage with manus, or became a 
vestal virgin. If a father wished to renounce the patria potestas over his son, 
it must be done either by adoption (by which he passed into another 
potestas) or by the formality of emancipation. Z 


Created by nature or transferred by adoption, the paternal authority could be 
replaced, at the death of the father of the family, by guardianship (tutela) for 
the protection of children (tutela impuberum, pupillaris) and women (tutela 
muliebris), or it could even be revived after it had expired under the name 
of trusteeship (curd), for the protection of persons of full age but recognised 
as incapable of managing for themselves. 


Jurisprudence concerning guardianship and trusteeship was first of all 
dominated by the principles of the ancient gentilitious law as sanctioned by 
the Twelve Tables. 


At the death of a father the feminine portion of a family — the widow and 
grown-up but unmarried daughters, were looked upon as sui juris in the 
sense that they could administer their own property, but as they could not 
bring actions (except in the case of the vestals), they needed for all legal 
acts which concerned them, the authority (auctoritas) of a guardian. The 
sons reached the age of puberty at fourteen ; under that age they required a 
guardian. If the family had a new head over fourteen years old, he was the 
guardian of all those under age and of all the females of the family ; in the 
contrary case the guardian came from outside the family. 


The law of the Twelve Tables did not allow those interested the choice of 
their guardian ; the legitimate guardian was the nearest relation (agnat) of 
the deceased, or, in default, one of the members of the gens. It was exactly 
the same for the trusteeship which came into operation when a citizen sui 
juris was recognised as mad, or decreed by the interdictum of the praetor to 
be in the position of a maniac on account of prodigality. The trustee had the 
most unlimited powers over the person and property of the person so 
decreed. 
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The lawyers laboured to make the guardianship of the young secure and 
effective, to suppress the guardianship of women and to abolish the 
interference of the gentilitious customs in favour of natural relationship. 


A first step had already been taken in the time of the Twelve Tables — the 
father of the family was permitted to choose and appoint by will the 
guardian of his children. The legitimate guardian according to the 
gentilitious law was called upon to replace the testamentary guardian in 
case the latter refused to undertake the guardianship. Later the law Atilia, 
about 190 B.C., empowered the prsetor urbanus or the college of the 
tribunes of the plebs to nominate a guardian {tutor atilianus’) in default of a 
legitimate or testamentary guardian in case the latter refused to undertake 
the guardianship. The custom was even introduced at this epoch of leaving 
to the widows, by will, the choice of their guardian (tutor optivus), either 
allowing them to change them once or twice (optio angusta), or as many 
times as it pleased them (optio plena). Women could even escape effective 
guardianship — especially with the object of acquiring the right to make 
wills — by tricks of procedure. For this purpose they made use of fiduciary 
coemption. Co-tmption substituted the co-emptionator for the guardian. The 
man who thus acquired the rights of a husband ceded the woman to a third 
person by mancipation. The latter emancipated the woman whose guardian 
he remained in form (tutor fiduciarius) . This procedure was well known in 
the time of Cicero. It must be added that it was not applied in such an easy 
fashion when the guardian was the tutor legitimus of gentilitious law ; the 


latter could not be forced to give his consent to the fictitious marriage 
which began the work of deliverance. 


Thus it was against the legitimate guardianship that the legists directed their 
efforts. Augustus released from ordinary guardianship all women having 
three children, and freedwomen who were mothers of four children. 
Claudius absolutely suppressed gentilitious guardianship for women. It was 
only kept up for children. There remained only ordinary guardianship to be 
annihilated. Hadrian rendered fiduciary coemptions unnecessary by giving 
women the right of making wills with the consent of their guardians, and 
Antoninus in certain cases recognised the legality of wills made without this 
sanction. As women had already received the right of administration of 
their property, guardianship was from that time almost objectless as far as 
they were concerned. It disappeared of itself. The movement of 
emancipation continued ; from the time of Diocletian women began to 
acquire the right of guardianship over their own children. 


As to the guardianship of young boys the legists had tried to extend, not the 
liberty of the wards, but the responsibility of the guardians. They even 
thought good to extend the guardianship under another name beyond the 
age fixed by the ancient law, which declared male children to have attained 
puberty at the age of fourteen. From the commencement of the second 
century before Christ, a law Plsetoria created a state of minority from 
fourteen to twenty-five ; for fear the minors should be “circumvented,” it 
decreed that the loans agreed to by them should only be legal if they had 
been witnessed by a trustee named by the praetor. Marcus Aurelius made it 
a duty of the magistrates to give permanent trustees to all minors who 
requested them, and it was to the latter’s interest to do so, because 
otherwise they could not appeal to the law. The trusteeship of minors had, 
in spite of distinctions, a singular resemblance to that of madmen and 
persons interdicted, and to the guardianship of children. And, from the time 
of Constantine, it was much the same as the other kinds. There was 
however one difference ; 
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this was that the interdicted persons were reduced to a passive condition, 
and a ward was only allowed to act with authorisation of the guardian, 
whilst the minor could contract debts without the consent of his trustee. 


Jurisprudence here became confused by its precautions ; it hesitated 
between respect for individual liberty and the far more potent anxiety to 
safeguard the material interests of the family.? 


It will be understood that the respect for individual liberty here referred to 
has reference only to a relatively small portion of the community. The 
larger number of the inhabitants of Rome had no individual liberty ; nor, 
indeed, any other right that commanded respect. In a word, the mass of the 
population was made up of slaves ; therefore, even a casual glance at the 
manners and customs of Roman society cannot disregard this unfortunate 
class. 


THE INSTITUTION OF SLAVERY 


The slaves in a large Roman house sprang from two different origins : 
either they had been bought or they were born in the house of a slave father 
and a slave mother. These latter were called vemce, and were more 
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esteemed than the others. It is to them that their masters refer in the 
inscriptions with the greatest respect and tenderness. They were supposed to 
be attached to the family in which they had been born. Besides, they had 
not been branded by the humiliation of a public sale, and this meant a great 
deal. The bought slave had appeared in the market-place, his feet marked 
with white and a label round his neck, on which his merits and defects were 
inscribed ; he had been set on a platform and had been made to jump, turn a 
somersault, walk, run, laugh, and talk. The slave born in the house had at 
least escaped this ignominious ordeal. It was as though his dignity as a man 
had been less entirely lost, and as though he must be more capable of noble 
feeling. The man himself was so proud of this title of verna that in some 
instances it was retained even after liberation, and the freedman caused it to 
be inscribed on his tomb. 


The number of slaves which these two sources of servitude, birth and 
purchase, introduced into Rome must have been very considerable. The 
Syrian or Numidian whom the steward of a great noble had bought in the 
street of the Subura or near the temple of Castor, for the purpose of making 
use of him as runner or cook, was sure, on entering the palace of his new 
mas-ter, to find himself in a numerous company. The moralists complain 
that 
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in the great houses the servitors were counted by thousands, and here they 
cannot be accused of exaggerating. Tacitus and Pliny say the same. In a 
satire by Petronius, Trimalchio, who does not know the tenth part of the 
slaves he possesses, is informed every morning of the number of them born 
during the night on his domain. This is not, as might be supposed, an 
imaginary scene, and history confirms the fable. Seneca tells us nearly the 
same thing of one of Pompey’s freedmen. Even this freedman had legions 
of slaves ; and according to the custom of good generals who keep a 
reckoning of the number of their soldiers, a secretary was ordered to inform 
him every day of the changes that birth, sales, or death had made in this 
army since the day before. 


At the present time wealth is more equally distributed, life has become 
more simple, and we have some difficulty in forming a conception of the 
households of the great nobles of ancient Rome. Let us imagine one of 
those rich patricians or knights who possessed four or five thousand slaves, 
like that Csecilius of whom Pliny the Elder speaks. This multitude, crowded 
together in the palaces or scattered amongst the farms, belong to different 
nations and speak different tongues. Besides, each nation has its specialty. 
Greece furnishes chiefly grammarians and scholars ; the Asiatics are 
musicians or cooks ; from Egypt come the beautiful children whose chatter 
amuses their masters ; the Africans run in front of the litter to clear the way. 
As for the Germans, with their huge bodies and their heads perched none 
knows where {caput necio ubi imposituni), their only use is to get killed in 
the arena for the greater diversion of the Roman people. Some order must 
be established in this confusion : they are classed according to their nation, 
and are known by the colour of their skin {per nationes et colores) or, which 
is oftener the case, they are divided into groups of ten, or decuries, with a 
decurion to command them. Above the decurions are placed, in the country 
the farmers (yillici), in the town the stewards (dispensatores) . 


It is easy to see that to feed all these people was no easy matter, and it is a 
rule that in a well-regulated establishment the master buys nothing outside, 
but has enough on his own estates to supply his whole household. His 
domains supply him with every kind of commodity, his town houses 
contain workmen of every trade. To guard against failure of supplies he lays 
up stores of every kind in huge storehouses, whose riches he does not 


always know. It is related that during the time when, as at the present day, 
the theatre sought to attract the crowd by the brilliancy of the mise-en- 
scene, a manager who had to provide dresses for a large number of the 
chorus, and did not want to go to this expense, went to Lucullus and asked 
him to lend him one hundred tunics. “A hundred tunics,” answered the rich 
Roman, “where do you expect me to find them? Nevertheless I will see.” 
The next day he sent five thousand. The management of these huge fortunes 
must have given a great deal of trouble, and consequently the master often 
excused himself from attending to it. Given up entirely to pleasure, he left 
all his affairs in the hands of stewards, who robbed him. When he consented 
to manage his business himself the laborious task was not without profit. It 
has been said with reason that if the Roman nobles had for many centuries a 
keen political sense, and if they showed themselves capable of ruling the 
world, this was because each one could undergo in his own domains an 
apprenticeship in the art of governing. The working of these vast estates, 
the millions of sesterces to be handled, the nations of slaves to be managed, 
rendered the great nobles administrators and financiers from their youth up. 
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It is the rule that everyone imitates those above him, and it is the custom for 
the inferior classes to follow as much as possible the examples set them by 
the aristocracy. We have seen that the nobles of Rome displayed their 
wealth by the number of their slaves ; the middle class did likewise. 
Perhaps, even, this great number of servitors is still more striking in a 
modest house, so little does it seem to correspond with the owner’s means. 
Marcus Scaurus, who afterwards became a great personage, began by being 
very poor. He said in his memoirs that his father only left him thirty-seven 
thousand sesterces [£296 or $1,480], and ten slaves. Certainly at the present 
day no one who possessed only £296 in the world would have ten servants. 
The poet Horace was not very rich either : he lived on the liberality of 
Maecenas, who gave him ease rather than riches. And yet he tells us that 
when he returned home in the evening he had three slaves ready to serve his 
din-ner. He gives us the bill of fare of this dinner ; there are leeks, chick 


peas, and a few cakes. It would seem that three waiters are a great many for 
such a poor dinner, and that the repast is not in keeping with the service. 


And though the expense was small, it is impossible that the great number of 
superfluous slaves could have failed to be a general nuisance. Why did 
people have them ? Why did the middle classes impose upon themselves a 
burden which weighed heavily on the rich? The answer is easy — they 
desired to make a show. Everybody wished to dazzle the eyes by an 
imposing retinue. The great personages, when they went to the Forum, 
trailed after them a whole army of clients and friends. They required 
hundreds of servitors or of freedmen whenever they left Rome. This is why 
they had to turn their country or town houses into veritable barracks. 


Under Nero the prefect of Rome, Pedanius Secundus, having been 
assassinated by one of his slaves, all those that had that night slept under his 
roof were arrested as accomplices. There were four hundred of them. The 
man who walked out alone had to defy prejudice, as Horace did. A 
magistrate who went out with only five servants, was pointed at in the 
streets. The people had even begun to measure their esteem for a man 
according to the number of servants who accompanied him. An advocate 
was not considered eloquent if he did not have at least eight servitors 
behind his litter. When he was not rich enough to buy them he hired them, 
this being the only way by which he could get causes to plead and be 
listened to when he spoke. Women also made use of them to attract public 
attention. Juvenal says that Ogulnia took good care not to go to the theatre 
alone ; who would have turned round to look at her ? She hired female 
attendants and a fair-haired damsel, to whom she pretended to give frequent 
orders. She carried display to such an extent that she was always 
accompanied by a respectable nurse and some female friends of good 
appearance. In this way Ogulnia was sure to create a sensation wherever she 
went. 


Thus the slaves were very useful out of doors ; they accompanied their 
masters, created a good opinion of him, and contributed to his importance ; 
but what was to be done with them in the house ? There were too many for 
occupation to be found for all in an ordinary household, and in order to give 
them something to do each had his particular office. ” I use my slaves,” said 


a Greek, “like my limbs, one for each thing.” From this arose the extreme 
division of labour in ancient houses ; it was never carried farther than at 
Rome. There were slaves to open the door to a visitor, others to bring him 
in, others to lift up before him the heavy draperies, and others to announce 
him. There were some to carry the dishes to the table, others to carve, some 
to taste them before the guests, and others to offer them. “These 
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unhappy creatures,” says Seneca, “live only to carve the poultry well.” Each 
portion of a woman’s toilet was given to a different slave. 


The slave who had charge of the clothes was not the same as the one who 
looked after the jewels or the purple. There were special artists for hair- 
dressing and for perfuming. The tomb has even been discovered of an 
unhappy man whose sole function in life was to paint the aged Livia. Thus 
the master as soon as he returns home finds a crowd of servitors who are on 
the lookout for his wants and anticipate his orders. ” I sit down,” says a 
character in a comedy, “my slaves run up to me and take off my shoes, 
others hasten to arrange the couches and to prepare the repasts. They all 
take as much trouble as possible.” What is the result? That by force of being 
surrounded and waited upon the master contracts the habit of doing 
absolutely nothing. All these people who gather around him, and to whom 
he is so grateful, render him the worst service possible ; they take from him 
the necessity of doing anything for himself. The Roman of the early days of 
the republic, who had hardly more than one personal servant and who 
waited upon himself, was active and energetic ; he conquered the world. 
The Roman of the empire, continually surrounded by a troop of slaves, be- 
came cowardly, effeminate, and a dreamer. Of all the furniture in his house, 
his couch is the one he is most ready to use. He lies down to sleep, to eat, 
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to read, and to think. His servants divide amongst themselves all the 
functions of life, and all is minutely calculated to give him nothing to do. 
But this regularity which he admires so much is full of danger. Physical 
activity cannot be relaxed without moral activity suffering as well, and he 
who ceases to act ends by ceasing to have any will. This race of men who 
had given up exercising their bodies and keeping themselves in condition, 
also allowed their souls to become enervated. It is therefore a true saying 
that the large number of slaves which the Romans kept up contributed in no 
small measure to render themselves the slaves of the csesars. 


Let us suppose the newly purchased slave thrown amidst the multitude of 
servants that fills the Roman house ; his first thought is naturally for his 
new master. He tries anxiously to know him, that he will see what he may 
ex-pect from him, and how he will be treated. Let us do like him, and let us 
ask first of all to what treatment he will be subjected, and what will be the 
relations between master and slave. The answer to this question is not easy ; 
the lot of the slave may be conceived of in different ways, and, for instance, 
it entirely changes its aspect according to whether we study it from the laws 
or from the facts. Until the days of the Antonines, the law in relation to him 
is terribly hard. It abandons him wholly to his master, whose property he is 
as much as a field or a flock of sheep. He has the right to use him or abuse 
him according to his fancy. He is free to inflict upon him all kinds of insults 
and dishonour ; he can beat and kill him. We are therefore forced to admit 
that according to the laws there has never been 
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a worse condition than that of a Roman slave ; but it must be remembered 
that human institutions never do all the good or harm of which they are 
capable. In public morals and in the general feeling there exist obstacles 
which cannot be surmounted. Laws may be excellent or detestable ; man, 


who is little capable of perfection and who is instinctively averse to 
barbarism, corrects their exaggeration in practice ; as a rule he only carries 
them out in so far as they are not opposed to the mediocrity of his nature. 
We are therefore liable to mistake, if we judge the social condition of a 
nation according to its legislation. The first thing to discover is in what 
manner it was actually applied. There is reason to think that in Rome, even 
at the time when manners were most barbaric, the terrible rights that the law 
gave to the masters were rarely taken advantage of. Cato might say that it is 
wise to sell a slave when he is old and can be of no further use ; custom 
might allow him to be abandoned without mercy when he was ill and left in 
the island of the Tiber near the temple of .\Esculapius, in order that he 
might recover or die without any expense ; but it is probable that, in 
generous souls, nature has always revolted against such cowardly desertion. 
There are several reasons for thinking that even in Cato’s time the slave was 
as arule humanely treated, that he lived on familiar terms with his master, 
and that he nearly always grew old in his master’s house. After the battle of 
Cannte, Rome having no more soldiers did not hesitate to arm eight 
thousand slaves. They fought bravely side by side with the legions, and 
deserved their liberty. Would they have exposed themselves to die for 
masters whom they detested ? 


All slaves, however, were not treated alike, and distinctions must be made 
between them. They were as a rule less well treated in the country than in 
the town. The agriculturists, in describing the stock of a farm and the 
instruments of cultivation, have no hesitation in classing the slave in the 
Same category with the oxen. In reality the master does not make much 
difference between him and the cattle. At night he is shut up in a species of 
stables or underground prisons (ergastula), with narrow windows, at such a 
distance above ground that he cannot reach them with his hand. During the 
day, if he is to work alone, irons are put on his feet in case the fresh air and 
open field should suggest to him the idea of escape. This is certainly 
rigorous treatment, and nevertheless the slave seems to support it with no 
great difficulty. A comic author makes him say, ” When one’s work is in a 
distant field, where the master rarely comes, one is not a servitor but 
master.” 


When a day of festival comes round and work is suspended, he celebrates it 
with such noisy joy that ” those in the neighbourhood can hardly support his 
outbursts of delight.” It would have been difficult to imagine — seeing him 
after the harvest or the vintage, amusing himself with such good will, 
laughing and singing at the games of the cross-ways (compitalia) or 
jumping gaily over the straw fires at the Palilia — that he was so harshly 
treated the rest of the year. What proves that on the whole this lot was not 
thought so wretched is that the town slave sometimes envied his country 
brother. Horace had at Rome a slave of an unstable disposition who asked 
his master as a favour to send him to his Sabine farm. It is true he soon 
repented this. 


As a rule the slave was sent to the fields only as a punishment when he had 
given dissatisfaction. It is certain that he was better treated and happier in 
town. Placed near his master he might have to suffer more from his caprice, 
but he also reaped advantage from it. He had the best 
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chance of obtaining bis liberty and making his fortune. There were some 
whose situations were even brilliant and envied, namely the imperial slaves. 
To belong to Caesar’s household was to be somebody, and the great lords 
who esteemed themselves happy to be known by the porter of Sejanus 
bought the good graces of the stewards of Tiberius by presents and 
degrading acts. Even before being liberated these slaves often filled real 
public offices ; they were officers of the mint, the finances, and the 
commissariat of Rome. They had also a sense of their own importance. 
They were proud and insolent and thought they were under an obligation to 
see that the dignity of the emperor was respected in their own persons. 
After these we should naturally place the slaves belonging to the towns, the 
temples, and the different civil and religious bodies. When authority is thus 
divided and when nobody takes the entire burden, not only is the servitor 
not under control but in reality it is he who dominates. Thus the slaves of 
this class appear as a rule to be rich and contented with their lot. Some there 
are who make large donations to the societies which have bought them, 


giving themselves the piquant pleasure of being the benefactors of their 
masters. 


Nor are those belonging to some great houses much to be pitied. If they 
attain high functions in the establishment they make good profit. Sometimes 
the steward of a rich man found the position so lucrative that he preferred to 
remain a slave, rather than give it up. The most fortunate were those who 
happened to fall to a master who prided himself upon being humane and 
enlightened, who cultivated literature and practised the lessons of the 
philosophers. Pliny the Younger treated his dependents with the greatest 
kindness. Not only did he forbid irons to be put on them when they were 
tilling his fields, but he did not allow them to be crowded together in 
narrow cells or dark prisons. In his house at Laurentum the accommodation 
was so good that he could put guests there. He looked after them whenever 
they were ill, he allowed them to make wills and leave their small 
possessions to their friends ; his humanity went so far that he wept at losing 
them. In the service of a rich and wise man like Pliny the slave is not really 
very unhappy. It is when he is with humbler people that his lot is harder. As 
he shares the fortune of the house, with the poor he is of course poor, and he 
may chance to fall into the hands of a master in very wretched 
circumstances. Everybody, even the workmen and soldiers, had slaves in 
those days. Even the peasant of the Moretum whose worldly wealth consists 
of a little garden, and who gets up so early to prepare his dish of garlic, 
cheese, and salt, is not alone in his hut; he has for maidservant a negress, 
whom the poet describes to us with such striking realism : ” Her hair is 
woolly, her lips thick, her skin black ; her body badly made, her legs lank, 
and nature has given her a foot which spreads at ease ” (spatiosa prodiga 
planta). In the poor houses little money was made and life was hard. 


The only compensation the slave had in his miserable life was that he lived 
near his master, that he was more familiarly treated ; that, being obliged to 
help him in his sufferings and share his hard lot, he was looked upon less as 
a Slave than a kinsman. Moreover, it must be noted that, in Rome as in the 
East to-day, he always formed part of the family. In modern times master 
and servants, being both free and united by a temporary contract on 
conditions already agreed upon between them, live apart from one another, 
although under the same roof. They are two jealous individualities who 


keep a watch on each other and are very determined to maintain their 
respective rights. At Rome the slave had no rights ; he was not a citizen 
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and hardly a man. His dignity did not prevent him from wholly abandoning 
himself to the man to whom he belonged and becoming one with him. 


There was thus more intimacy and less reserve in their bearing towards 
each other. There remain many tombs erected by masters in memory of 
their servitors. They often bear the expression of the most tender feelings; 
not only is homage paid to their good service, they are also thanked for their 
affection. In return it must be remembered that they were treated with 
kindness, “like sons of the house,” and some significant words are even 
ascribed to them: “Servitude, thou hast never been too heavy for me.” On 
the tomb of a centurion of the fourth legion, which was erected by his 
freedmen, are these words: “I never married, and I possessed children,” and 
the slaves’ answer, “Thanks and farewell.” 


What strikes us most of all in studying Roman society is that most of the 
vices which devoured it and caused its ruin were due to slavery. We have 
seen that it favoured the corruption of the higher classes, that in 
accustoming a man to rely continually on the activity of others it paralysed 
his strength and enfeebled his will. It is also responsible for having 
nourished a contempt of human life. Cruelty may be learned. Perhaps it is 
naturally repugnant to mankind, but it feeds on example. It may be said that 
the houses of many of the rich were public schools of inhumanity. The slave 
long suffered from it and the master also ended by being its victim. If under 
the ctesars the crowd saw the deaths of so many illustrious peo-ple with 
great indifference, was it not because tortures and death were no new things 
to them, and because, when they had become used to seeing manhood no 
longer respected in the slave, they were less moved to anger at see-ing it 
outraged in the noble ? Another graver reproach which can be made against 
slavery is that it created that miserable populace of the time of the empire 
which disgusts us so much in the narratives of Tacitus. Its baseness and 
cowardice are no longer astonishing when we remember its origin. It was 


the outcome of slavery ; slavery formed it, and naturally it was formed for 
slavery. Not only did its moral degradation and political indifference render 
the tyranny of the csesars possible, but the recollection of the injustice it 
had suffered must have nourished in it those feelings of bitterness and 
hostility which exposed society to perils little dreamed of. 


If there was no servile war in Italy after Spartacus, it is none the less true 
that slavery kept up a kind of perpetual conspiracy against the public safety. 
Above all it was the most determined enemy of that spirit of conservatism 
and tradition which had been the strength of the Roman race. The slaves did 
not spring from the soil of Rome, their recollections and affections were 
elsewhere, and when they became citizens they did not hesitate to welcome 
foreign customs and to introduce them into the city. Whilst the statesmen 
and leading men wore themselves out in trying to preserve what remained 
of the ancient spirit and the old customs, down below, amongst those 
classes of the populace which were constantly being recruited from slavery, 
there was a continual working to destroy it. It was thus that, thanks to this 
secret and powerful influence, new religions easily spread throughout the 
empire. 


At the time nobody seems to have perceived the amount of the evil, and as 
its extent was not realised only partial remedies were proposed. Efforts, 
often successful, were made to render the slaves’ lot less hard. They were 
given some security against their masters ; the philosophers proclaimed, and 
all recognised with them, that these were men ; lawyers even inscribed in 
the codes that slavery was contrary to nature. It seems as if this principle, 
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had it been followed out in all its consequences, must have eventually led to 
the abolition of slavery; but when would the day for it have come, or would 
it have come at all, if the ancient world had continued ? It may well be 
doubted, in view of the slowness with which progress is accomplished and 
the frequent recurrence of causeless reactions. Even in the most enlightened 
times, when opinion seems to give the strongest impulse towards liberal 
measures, it may chance on a sudden that power, obeying other instincts, 
again becomes cruel or severe, or that it hovers between severity and 
indulgence, unable to decide which course to pursue. 


It is under Augustus, just when manners are becoming milder and humanity 
seems to triumph, that a senatus-consultum ordains that when a master 


has been assassinated by a servant, all those who slept under his roof that 
night, innocent or guilty, shall be put to death. It is no less a matter of 
surprise that under Constantine, in Christian times, the laws, which since 
the Antonines had become much more humane, all at once revert to the 
ancient severities against slaves. These sudden relapses made them lose in a 
moment all the ground that they had gained during centuries, and all had to 
be begun again. Let us add that the measures taken to protect slaves were 
not always so efficacious as might be expected. Humane laws were hardly 
ever carried out except by well-disposed men, who were themselves 
inclined to humanity. Others found ways to evade the laws. Authority, 
always averse to interfering with the family and restraining the sacred 
power of the master, generally shut its eyes, and thus abuses, practically 
beyond the reach of the law, became general. 


What is most remarkable of all is that no ancient writer ever expressed, 
either as a far-away hope, or as a fugitive wish, or as an improbable 
hypothesis, the idea that slavery might one day be abolished. Whether 
favourable to slavery or not, no one so much as imagined that it could cease 
to be. Those even who complain of it with bitterness, who count up the 
dangers that it occasions and the annoyances to which it gives rise, those 


who say with Seneca : ” How many starving animals, whose voracity we 
have to gratify ! What expense to clothe them ! What anxiety to watch all 
those rapacious hands ! What pleasure is there in being waited upon by 
people who murmur against us and detest us ? ” — even they did not seem 
to think that some day these people might be dispensed with. The institution 
was So ancient, and had so entered into the habits of the nation, that life 
could not be imagined without it. Men who thought slavery indispensable 
were not inclined, even when they knew it to be unjust, to take much 
trouble to abolish it. It was one of those radical reforms that one is scarcely 
justified in expecting in the ordinary course of events, and we may say that 
such a complete change, which no one either desired or foresaw, 
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could only be accomplished by one of those revolutions which renovate the 
world, h 


Let us turn from this depressing picture of the one labouring class in Rome 
to the complementary theme of games and recreations. 


GAMES AND RECREATIONS 


Nothing is more enlightening to the understanding both of the peculiarities 
of the individual and of the character of a nation, than to observe the free 
motion which begins where work leaves off. Professional activity is 
illustrated more or less in the same fashion all the world over, and it is 
forced into a more or less perfect uniformity, for it always follows the same 
aim. Recreation, on the other hand, opens the door to play, in which 
spontaneous inclination embodies its expression. As the traveller will note 
with particular attention the games and entertainments in which a nation 
spends its leisure, so the student of antiquity is prompted to direct his gaze 
to this side of life. But on no question are the sources of information so 
reticent, so far as the Romans are concerned, as on the question before us. 


If we take as our basis the description which the ancients themselves give 
us of the activity peculiar to the Romans and their rooted disinclination for 
the Greek far niente (otium Grtecum), the dignified motion and bearing 
(gravitas) that was so little fitted for gaiety that even Cicero says that only a 
man drunk or mad can dance ; if we bear in mind the foreign nature of the 
apparatus which, at all events in the time of the emperors, was engaged for 
the carrying on of games and festivals — the actors, mimes, pantomimes, 
athletes, gladiators who were employed for amusement, paid and despised, 
— we Shall be inclined to infer that the Romans had altogether little talent 
for a spirited enjoyment of life and for national rejoicing. 


But one piece of general information at least has been unequivocally 
handed down to us, and this is the fact that they took an early and religious 
pleasure in dancing, in studying, and in games. At the pompa circensis in 
the ludi magni, which were celebrated between the 4th and the 19th of 
September, two detachments of dancers were employed ; first those bearing 
arms in three choruses of men, youths, and boys, all in red tunics with 
bronze girdles, equipped with swords, lances, and crested helmets, then the 
comic dancers in sheepskins. Similarly dancing was a part of the ritual of 
the salii and of the arvales long before it became fashionable with the 
youths of distinction. Music, too, is acceptable to the gods, and not only in 
foreign rites, but it is a necessary ingredient in Roman ritual for which the 
old college of the tubicines and the tibinices provided. Music was 


indispensable in all festal celebrations, triumphs, funeral processions ; and 
at the feast of Pales (on the 21st of April) the whole town was a blare of 
wind instruments, cymbals, and kettledrums. Songs and mimic 
representations were not missing either in the ceremonial of worship, or at 
home, or on the occasion of popular rejoicing, as we may see from the 
songs of the salii and of the arvales, from the songs of praise during meals, 
from the fescennini, saturce, and atellance, as well as from the comic 
interludes at the Saturnalia, at the Floralia, at the Megalesia, at triumphs, 
and at funeral processions. 


True, these beginnings of an original Roman national poetry never reached 
their perfect development, because they submitted to the influence of Greek 
literature, so much admired by the educated classes ; but, on the other hand, 
they resisted this influence so strenuously that Augustus still 
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continued to make feseennini, and the four masked types are still 
unchanged to-day in the Italian eommedia delV arte. We may assume the 
same to have been generally the case with the games of amusement. What 
was specially Greek in them was absorbed by the higher orders chiefly ; 
what was really national is still to be traced more or less in the Italy of to- 
day. So the well-known game mora, in which two players hold out a 
number of fingers at the same moment and let their adversary guess how 
many they were, is found certainly with the Greeks, but is of extreme 
antiquity in Italy, where it is described by the expression micare digitis, and 
was used on grave occasions, and particularly on the occasion of business 
transactions, as a kind of lottery (sots’). On the whole, the information on 
Roman games is uncommonly scanty, and it is vain to attempt to imagine a 
definite picture of the entertainments at the Matronalia, the Vinalia, and the 
Saturnalia. 


Ovid once describes the festival of Anna Perenna that was celebrated on a 
heath on the Via Flaminia, but there is nothing characteristic in the whole 
description ; people eat, drink, dance, and sing, but what they sing are not 
national songs. ” Qantant” says Ovid, ” cantant quidquid didicere theatres.” 


What we hear of games in Rome is all Greek or is reckoned as such at least 
; even the old game of jumping upon full leather bottles that were oiled, and 
trying, it would appear, to stand on one’s head upon them, is mentioned by 
Virgil as Attic, and in fact identical with the Greek acTKcoXideiv. Under 
these circumstances we must not attempt to prove the existence of any form 
of national rejoicing peculiar to the Romans, and must confine ourselves to 
gathering together those games which, although customary in Greece also, 
are frequently mentioned in Rome. On the one hand, we have children’s and 
young men’s games ; on the other, games of hazard and board games. 


The game of ball, which is known to all antiquity, is certainly a game for 
young men, but owing to the healthy movement which it affords, and which 
Galen quite particularly recommends in a singular pamphlet on the little 
ball, it was also a recreation for elder persons as useful as it was agreeable. 
In Rome and Italy generally ball was played, both on the Campus Martius, 
where the younger Cato himself might have been seen taking part in the 
game, and in the sphceristeria especially laid out for the purpose in the 
baths and villas. Among the players of ball were Mucius Scaevola, Caesar, 
the emperor Augustus, Maecenas, the old Spurinna the friend of Pliny, the 
emperor Alexander Severus ; and there were people who spent their whole 
time in this amusement. 


During the empire five kinds of balls were employed, one small, one 
middle-sized, one large, one very large, one full of air. Perhaps these five 
kinds correspond to the Latin expressions pila, trigon or pila trigonalis, pila 
paganica, harpastum, perhaps identical with pila arenaria, and follis. The 
ordinary ball was stuffed with hair and sewn with bright or at all events 
coloured patches ; the paganica, the name of which indicates a game 
between people en masse, in which the whole village (pagus) in the country 
took part, was a large ball stuffed with feathers ; the follis, which was first 
discovered in the time of Pompey, was the largest and was full of air 
(icevr)) ; of the harpastum we know nothing further than that it was a small 
hard ball. 


The different kinds of games may be determined first by the nature of the 
throw and secondly by the number of people engaged in the games. First 
the ball may be thrown up and caught by the thrower himself or by another 


— this is the Greek ovpavCa ; secondly the ball may pass between two or 
more players (datatim ludere), the object being skill in throwing (SiSovat), 
dare, 
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mittere, jactare, in catching (Xa/xfidveiv, Sexto-Oat, facere, excipere), and 
in throwing back (remittere, repercutere). Finally the ball may be bounced 
violently on the ground or against the wall, so that it rebounds and may be 
repeatedly slapped with the hand. In this game, which is the Greek a- 
rroppagts and the Latin expidsim ludere, the number of bounces are 
counted, and if several play, the winner is he who can keep it up longest 
without letting the ball fall. The true significance of the word pilicrepus is 
certainly to be found from this game, as elsewhere the ball makes no 
especial kind of noise. According to this, apart from the height of the throw, 
we may indicate all the methods of playing ball by the formulae of datatim, 
reptim,expulsim ludere. 


So far as the number of players is concerned, first of all there was the single 
game in which one played alone with one, or also with two and three balls, 
keeping them in perpetual motion as he sat or walked. From this juggler’s 
game was derived the art of Ursus To-gatus, who, proud of his steadi-ness, 
first used glass balls. Then there was the double game in which two played 
and threw the ball to each other, and then one of the most popular games, 
which was played before the bath and very frequently in the Campus 
Martius, was the trigon, in which three players took part. It is often 
mentioned but never described. The stations of the three players were at the 
three corners of an equi-lateral triangle ; but the ball 


did not travel simply from one player to another ; it was thrown at one of 
them arbitrarily, so that he had to rid himself of two balls at the same time, 
a process which involved the use of both hands, and not only the catching 
of the two balls but their discharge at one of the other players. Besides the 


players themselves, three persons were necessary for the trigon to pick up 
the balls, and three others to keep the score. 


The games for players en masse (spheeromachiae) were particularly 
interesting to the Romans. There were three kinds, 77 eVur/cv/jo? or 
iiriicoivos, to fevivSa, and to apiraarov. We are only partially informed of 
the difference between them ; according to the latest investigation however 
the following may be assumed to be probably correct particulars. In the 
iiricrKvpos, the players divide into sides of equal numbers which are 
separated by a line marked in stones (otcOo00?) : they also had a limit at the 
back of them beyond which they were not allowed to go. The ball is placed 
on the aicvpos. One of the sides, whichever is the first to capture the placed 
ball, throws off as far as possible ; the other side remains where it is caught 
and in turn throws it 
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back. The object is to throw the ball with such force that the opposite side 
are driven back, and to drive them right back to the boundaries of the court, 
in which case they have lost the game. 


In the second game, the favivba, two sides are also engaged. The man who 
throws off challenges a definite person on the opposing side to catch the 
ball, but then throws it in quite another direction, in which case it has to be 
caught by someone else. If it falls to the ground, the side which failed to 
catch it has lost. We know least of all about the harpastum, but the ball 
seems to have been thrown up in the air so that the thrower himself is in a 
position to catch it again. In order to stop this all the players scrum up, and 
while they are struggling for the ball upset one another to the 
accompaniment of a tremendous noise. Finally, the game described by 
Cinnamus the Byzantine, which Meineke and after him Grasberger have 
identified with the harpastum, has nothing whatever to do with it. It was 
quite a particular ‘ game for the imperial family, was played on horseback, 
and the ball was hit with a racket, none of these features being characteristic 
of the harpastum. f 


Roman Lamp 


The Roman Theatre and Amphitheatre 


If the Roman people was ill accommodated in its streets, it might derive 
compensation in the vast constructions which were erected for its 
amusement, the ample walks and gardens devoted to its recreation, and the 
area which was sedulously preserved for its exercise in the Campus 
Martius, and the circuses of Romulus and Flaminius. The theatre of 
Pompey, the first fabricated of stone for permanent use, was rivalled by that 
of Balbus, and Augustus dedicated a third to the pleasures of the citizens 
under the title of the theatre of Marcellus. From the enormous size of these 
celebrated edifices, it is clear that the idea of reserving them for dramatic 
performances entered but little into the views of their builders. The Roman 
theatre was an institution very different from ours, where a select audience 
pay their price of admission to a private spectacle on a large scale. They 
were the houses of the Roman people, to which every citizen claimed the 
right of entrance ; for they were given to him for his own by their 
munificent founders, and the performances which took place in them were 
provided gratuitously by the magistrates. The first object, therefore, was to 
seat the greatest number of people possible ; and when that was 
accomplished, the question followed of how they should be safely and 
conveniently entertained. 


An assemblage of thirty thousand spectators, gathering excitement from the 
consciousness of their own multitude, could not sit tamely under the blaze 
of an Italian sun, tempered only by an awning, in the steam and dust of their 
own creating, which streams of perfumed waters were required to allay, to 
hear the formal dialogue of the ancient tragedy declaimed by human 
puppets from brass-lipped masques, staggering on the stilted cothurnus. 
Whatever might be the case with the Greeks, it was impossible, at least for 
the plainer Romans, so to abstract their imaginations from the ungraceful 
realities thus placed before them as to behold in them a symbolic adumbra- 
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tion of the heroic and the divine. For the charms, however, both of music 
and dancing, which are also considered pleasures of the imagination, they 
appear to have had a genuine though perhaps a rude taste. Their dramatic 
representations, accordingly, were mostly conducted in pantomime ; this 
form at least of the drama was that which most flourished anions them, and 
produced men of genius, inventors, and creators in their own line. 


Some of the most famous of the mimic actors were themselves Romans ; 
but the ancient prejudice against the exercise of histrionic art by citizens 
was never perhaps wholly overcome. Accordingly Greek names figure 
more conspicuously than Roman in the roll of actors on the Roman stage ; 
and two of these, Bathyllus and Pylades, divided between them, under the 
mild autoc-racy of Augustus, the dearest sympathies and favours of the 
masters of the world. The rivalry of these two competitors for public 
applause, or rather of their admirers and adherents, broke out in tumultuous 
disorders, which engaged at last the interference of the emperor himself. ” It 
is better for your government,” said one of them to him, when required to 
desist from a professional emulation which imperilled the tranquillity of the 
city — ” it is better that the citizens should quarrel about a Pylades and a 
Bathyllus than about a Pompey and a Caesar.” 


But whatever claims pantomime might have as a legitimate child of the 
drama, the Roman stage was invaded by another class of exhibitions, for 
which no such pretensions could be advanced. The vast proportions of the 
theatre invited a grander display of scenic effects than could be supplied by 
the chaste simplicity of the Greek chorus, in which the priests or virgins, 
whatever their number might be, could only present so many repetitions of 
a single type. The finer sentiment of the upper classes was overpowered by 
the vulgar multitude, who demanded with noisy violence the gratification of 
their coarse and rude tastes. Processions swept before their eyes of horses 
and chariots, of wild and unfamiliar animals ; the long show of a triumph 
wound its way across the stage ; the spoils of captured cities, and the figures 
of the cities themselves were represented in painting or sculpture ; the 
boards were occupied in every interval of more serious entertainment by 
crowds of rope-dancers, conjurers, boxers, clowns, and posture-makers, 
men who walked on their hands, or stood on their heads, or let themselves 
be whirled aloft by machinery, or suspended upon wires, or who danced on 


stilts, or exhibited feats of skill with cups and balls. But these degenerate 
spectacles were not the lowest degradation to which the theatres were 
subjected. They were polluted with the grossest indecencies ; and the luxury 
of the stage, as the Romans delicately phrased it, drew down the loudest 
indignation of the reformers of a later age. Hitherto at least legislators and 
moralists had been content with branding with civil infamy the instruments 
of the people’s licentious pleasures ; but the pretext even for this was rather 
the supposed baseness of exhibiting one’s person for money than the 
iniquity of the performances themselves. The legitimate drama, which was 
still an exercise of skill among the Romans, was relegated, perhaps, to the 
smaller theatres of wood, which were erected year by year for temporary 
use. There were also certain private theatres, in which knights and senators 
could exercise their genius for singing and acting without incurring the 
stigma of public representation. 


The appetite for grandeur and magnificence, developed so rapidly among 
the Romans by the pride of opulence and power, was stimulated by the 
furious rivalry of the great nobles. The bold and ingenious tribune, Curio, 
whose talents found a more fatal arena in the contests of the civil wars, was 
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perhaps the first to imagine the form of the double hemicycle, which he 
executed with an immense wooden structure and a vast mechanical 
apparatus, by which two theatres, after doing their legitimate duty to the 
drama, could be wheeled front to front, and combined into a single 
amphitheatre for gladiatorial spectacles. There can be no doubt that this 
extraordinary edifice was adapted to contain many thousands of spectators ; 
and there are few perhaps, even of our own engineers, who build tubular 
bridges and suspend acres of iron network over our heads, who would not 
shrink from the problem of moving the population of a great city upon a 
single pair of pivots. 


The amphitheatre of Julius Csesar in the Campus was of wood also, and 
this, as well as its predecessors, seems to have been taken down after 
serving the purpose of the day. It remained for Statilius Taurus, the legate of 


Augustus, to construct the first edifice of this character in stone, and to 
bequeath to future ages the original model of the magnificent structures 
which bear that name, some of which still attest the grandeur of the empire 
in her provinces ; but the most amazing specimen of which, and indeed the 
noblest existing monument of all ancient architecture, is the glorious 
Colosseum at Rome. 


Like most of the splendid buildings of this period, the amphitheatre of 
Taurus was erected in the Campus Martius, the interior of the city not 
admitting of the dedication of so large a space to the purpose ; though it was 
rumoured indeed that Augustus had purposed to crown the series of his 
public works by an edifice of this nature, in the centre of his capital, to be 
attached perhaps to his forum. While the amphitheatre, however, was a 
novel invention, the circus, to which it was in a manner supplementary, was 
one of the most ancient institutions of the city. The founder himself had 
convened his subjects in the Murcian valley, beneath his cabin on the 
Palatine, to celebrate games of riding, hunting, and charioteering. 


The enclosure in which these shows were annually exhibited was an 
oblong, curved at the farther end, above six hundred yards in length, but 
comparatively narrow. The seats which ranged round the two larger sides 
and extremity of this area (which derived its name of arena from the sand 
with which it was strewed) were originally cut for the most part out of the 
rising ground and turfed ; less rude accommodation was afterwards 
supplied by wooden scaffoldings, but the whole space was eventually 
surrounded by masonry and decorated with all the forms and members of 
Roman architecture. 


The arena was adapted for chariot racing by a partition, a dwarf wall, 
surmounted with various emblematic devices, which ran along the middle 
and terminated at either end in goals or ornamented pillars, round which the 
contending cars were driven a stated number of times. The eye of the 
spectator, from his position aloft, was carried over this spinal ridge, and he 
obtained a complete view of the contest, which thus passed and repassed, 
amidst clouds of dust and roars of sympathising excitement, before his feet. 
The Romans had from the first an intense delight in these races ; and many 
of the most graphic passages of their poets describe the ardour of the 


horses, the emulation of their drivers, and the tumultuous enthusiasm of the 
spectators. 


These contests maintained their interest from the cradle to the very grave of 
the Roman people. The circus of Constantinople, under the Greek 
designation of Hippodrome, was copied from the pattern of the Roman ; 
and the factions, which divided the favour of the tribes almost from the 
beginning 
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of the empire, continued to agitate the city of Theodosius and Justinian. The 
citizens were never satiated with this spectacle, and could sit without 
flagging through a hundred heats, which the liberality of the exhibiter 
sometimes provided for them. But the races were more commonly varied 
with contests of other kinds. All the varieties of the Greek pancratium, such 
as boxing, wrestling] and running, were exhibited in the circus ; gladiators 
fought one another with naked swords, sometimes in single combat, 
sometimes in opposing bands. 


The immense size of the arena, unfavourable for the exhibition of the duel, 
was turned to advantage for the display of vast multitudes of wild animals, 
which were let loose in it to be transfixed with spears and arrows. This 
practice seems to date from the sixth century, when victorious generals first 
returned to Rome from the far regions of the teeming East, to ingratiate 
themselves with the populace by showing them the strange monsters of 
unknown continents, lions and elephants, giraffes and hippopotami. As in 
other things, the rivalry of the nobles soon displayed itself in the number of 
these creatures they produced for massacre ; and the favour of the citizens 
appears to have followed with constancy the champion who treated it with 
the largest effusion of blood. The circus was too spacious for the eye to 
gloat upon the expression of conflicting passions, and watch the last ebb- 
ings of life ; but the amphitheatre brought the greatest possible number of 
spectators within easy distance of the dead and dying, and fostered the 
passion for the sight of blood, which continued for centuries to vie in 
interest with the harmless excitement of the race. 


The idea of the theatre is representation and illusion, and the stage is, as it 
were, magic ground, over which the imagination may glance without 
restraint and wander at will from Thebes to Athens, from the present to the 
past or future. But in the amphitheatre all is reality. The citizen, seated face 
to face with his fellow-citizens, could not for a moment forget either his 
country or his times. The spectacles here presented to him made no appeal 
to the discursive faculties ; they brought before his senses, in all the 
hardness of actuality, the consummation of those efforts of strength, skill, 
and dexterity in the use of arms to which much of his own time and 
thoughts were necessarily directed. 


The exhibition of gladiatorial combats, which generally preceded the 
departure of a general upon a foreign campaign, was part of the soldier’s 
training (and every citizen was regarded as a soldier), from which he 
received the last finish of his education, and was taught to regard wounds 
and death as the natural incidents of his calling. These were probably the 
most ancient of the military spectacles. The combats of wild beasts, and of 
men with beasts, were a corruption of the noble science of war which the 
gladiatorial contests were supposed to teach ; they were a concession to the 
prurient appetite for excitement, engendered by an indulgence which, 
however natural in a rude and barbarous age, was actually hardening and 
degrading. The interest these exercises at first naturally excited degenerated 
into a mere passion for the sight of death ; and as the imagination can never 
be wholly inactive in the face of the barest realities, the Romans learned to 
feast their thoughts on the deepest mystery of humanity, and to pry with 
insatiate curiosity into the secrets of the last moments of existence. In 
proportion as they lost their faith in a future life, they became more 
restlessly inquisitive into the conditions of the present. 


The eagerness with which the great mass of the citizens crowded to witness 
these bloody shows, on every occasion of their exhibition, became one 
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Roman Weights 


of the most striking features of Roman society, and none of their customs 
has, accordingly, attracted more of the notice of the ancient writers who 
profess to describe the manners of their times. By them they are often 
represented as an idle and frivolous recreation, unworthy of the great nation 
of kings ; nor do we find the excuse officially offered for the combats of 
gladiators, as a means of cherishing courage and fostering the ruder virtues 
of antiquity, generally put forward as their apology by private moralists. 
Men 


of reflection, who were far themselves from sharing the vulgar delight in 
these horrid spectacles (and it should be noticed that no Roman author 
speaks of them with favour, or gloats with interest on their abominations), 
acquiesced without an effort in the belief that it was necessary to amuse the 
multitude, and was bet-ter to gratify them with any indulgence they craved 
for than to risk the more fearful consequences of thwarting and controlling 
them. The blood thus shed on the arena was the price they calculated on 
paying for the safety and tranquillity of the realm. 


In theory, at least, the men who were thus thrust forth to engage the wild 
beasts were condemned criminals ; but it was often necessary to resort to 
the expedient of hiring volunteers to furnish the numbers required, and this 
seems to prove that the advantage was generally on the side of the human 
combatant. The gladiators, although their profession might be traced by 
antiquarians to the combats of armed slaves around the pyre of their master, 
ending in their mutual destruction in his honour, were devoted to no certain 
death. They were generally slaves purchased for the purpose, but not 
unfrequently free men hired with liberal wages ; and they were in either 
case too costly articles to be thrown away with indifference. They were 
entitled to their discharge after a few years’ service, and their profession 
was regarded in many respects as a public service, conducted under fixed 
regulations. Under the emperors, indeed, express laws were required to 
moderate the ardour even of knights and senators to descend into the arena, 
where they delighted to exhibit their courage and address in the face of 


danger. Such was the ferocity engendered by the habitual use of arms, so 
soothing to the swordsman’s vanity the consciousness of skill and valour, so 
stimulating to his pride the thunders of applause from a hundred thousand 
admirers, that the practice of mortal combat, however unsophisticated 
nature may blench at its horrors, was actually the source perhaps of more 
pleasure than pain to the Roman prize-fighters. If the companions of 
Spartacus revolted and slew their trainers and masters, we may set against 
this instance of despair and hostility the signal devotion of the gladiators of 
Antonius, who cut their way through so many obstacles in a fruitless effort 
to succour him. But the effect of such exhibitions upon the spectators 
themselves was wholly evil ; for while they utterly failed in supplying the 
bastard courage for which they were said to be designed, they destroyed the 
nerve of sympathy for suffering which distinguishes the human from the 
brute creation. c 
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sheppard’s estimate of the gladiatorial contest 


The gladiatorial combats were, above all things else, the distinctive 
characteristics of Rome. Rome, in her fallen days, without virtue, without 
faith, without trust in her gods or in herself, loved, believed in, deified one 
idol still — Homicide. The butcheries of the amphitheatre exerted a charm 
upon the minds of men, for which literature, art, philosophy, religion, and 
the simple enjoyments of domestic life were flung aside. Existence became 
a frightful phantasmagoria — an alternation of debauch and blood. 


The practice itself can be traced back to one of the darkest superstitions of 
the human mind. It originated in the barbarous instinct of the sav-age to 
sacrifice his victim upon the tomb of the dead as a satisfaction, and perhaps 
as an attendant upon the departed spirit. The example, from whatever 
source derived, was first set to the Roman people by Marcus and Decimus 
Brutus, who matched together gladiators in the Forum Boarium, for the 
purpose of casting unprecedented eclat upon the obsequies of their father, 
264 B.C. The seed fell upon fruitful ground, for it soon grew and ripened 
into a harvest more destructive than the dragon’s teeth of Grecian fable. The 
wealth and ingenuity of the Roman aristocracy were taxed to the uttermost 
to content the populace and provide food for the indiscriminate slaughter of 
the circus, where brute fought with brute and man with man, or where the 
skill and weapons of the latter were matched against the strength and 
ferocity of the first. In one day Pompey poured six hundred lions into the 
arena. Augustus delighted the multitude with the sight of four hundred and 
twenty panthers. Twenty elephants, Pliny tells us, contended against a band 
of six hundred Gsetulian captives. The games given by Trajan lasted for 
more than one hundred and twenty days. Ten thousand gladiators descended 
to combat, and more than ten thousand beasts were slain. Titus, that ” 
delight of the human race,” had upwards of five thousand animals 
slaughtered in a single day. Every corner of the earth was ransacked for 


some strange creature whose appearance was hailed with frantic applause 
by the spectators. We hear of camelopards, white elephants, and the 
rhinoceros. Scaurus produced upon the stage a hippopotamus and five 
crocodiles. Game of the nobler sorts became scarce. The Roman populace 
was as indignant with those who in any way damaged its supplies, as the 
country sportsman is with a poacher or with the unlucky culprit who has 
made away with a fox. In the time of Theodosius it was forbidden by law to 
destroy a Gsetulian lion, even in self-defence. 


But the death-agonies of the wild animals of the desert were too tame a 
spectacle to satisfy the Roman thirst for blood. It was when man strove with 
man, and when all that human strength and skill, increased by elaborate 
training and taxed to the uttermost, could do, was put forth before their 
unrelenting eyes, that the transport of their sanguinary enthusiasm was at its 
height. It is impossible to describe the aspect of the amphitheatre at such a 
time. The audience became frantic with excitement ; they rose from their 
seats ; they yelled ; they shouted their applause, as one blow more ghastly 
than another was dealt by lance, or sword, or dagger, and the life-blood 
spouted forth. “Hoc habet” — “he has it, he has it!” — waa the cry which 
burst from ten thousand throats, and was re-echoed, not only by a debased 
and brutalised populace, but by the lips of royalty, by purple-clad senators 
and knights, by noble matrons, and even by those consecrated maids whose 
presence elsewhere saved the criminal from his fate, but whose function 
here it was to consign the suppliant to his doom by reversing 
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the thumb upon his appeal for mercy. His blood was soon licked up by the 
thirsty sand, or concealed beneath the sawdust sprinkled over it by the ready 
attendant ; his body dragged hastily from the stage by an iron hook, and 
flung into a gory pit ; his existence forgotten, and his place supplied by 
another and yet another victim, as the untiring work of death went on. 


And we must remember that these things were not done casually, or under 
the influence of some strange fit of popular frenzy. They were done 
purposely, systematically, and calmly ; they formed the staple amusement, I 


had almost said the normal employment, of a whole people, whose one 
audible cry was for “panem et circenses” — “bread and blood.” Neither 
were they fostered by the brutalised habits and associations which surround 
the cockpit or the prize-ring. When men were ” butchered to make a Roman 
holiday,” it was among all the delicate appliances of the most refined 
sensualism. An awning, gorgeous with purple and gold, excluded the rays 
of the midday sun ; sweet strains of music floated in the air, drowning the 
cries of death ; the odour of Syrian perfumes overpowered the scent of 
blood ; the eye was feasted by the most brilliant scenic decoration, and 
amused by elaborate machinery ; and, as a crowning degradation to the 
whole, the Paphian chamber of the courtesan arose beside the bloody den 
into which were flung the mangled bodies of men and brutes. 


Such things seem impossible to those who live beneath a civilisation which 
Christianity has influenced, however imperfectly, by its presence. And 
indeed it needs much — the concurrent testimony of poet, historian, and 
philosopher ; the ruins of a hundred amphitheatres before our eyes ; the 
frescoes of the Museo Borbonico ; the very programmes of the 
performance, which something higher than accident has preserved ; the 
incidental witness of an inspired apostle — it needs all this to convince us 
of the truth. But they are true, undisputed facts of history, and facts which 
carry with them no obscure intimation of the reasons which worked the fall 
of the imperial city. They prove that she deserved to fall, and by the hands 
of those in whose persons she had outraged humanity. It was not a poet 
remarkable for overstraining the religious sentiment of divine retribution, 
who wrote : 


” Shall he expire, And unavenged ! Arise, ye Goths ! and glut your ire.” 


The gladiator, whether directly a captive or a refractory slave, was generally 
the child of those races who wreaked, in after times, a bloody vengeance 
upon the city of blood. And if her own degenerate sons, freedman, knight, 
or senator, nay, even her degraded daughters, descended into the arena and 
combated by his side, this could only bespeak her more entire debasement 
and unfitness to direct the destinies of the world.*’ 


CHAPTER XXXIX. A HALF CENTURY OF DECLINE: COMMODUS 
TO ALEXANDER SEVERUS 


The day of the death of Marcus Aurelius may be taken as the decisive 
moment in which the ruin of the old civilisation was determined. 


Now after the great effort of reason in high places, after Nerva, Trajan, 
Hadrian, Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, the reign of evil begins again, and is 
worse than ever. Farewell to goodness, farewell to reason ! Now, all hail, 
folly ! All hail, absurdity ! All hail to the Syrian and his questionable gods ! 
Genuine physicians have been able to do nothing ; the sick man is more 
sick than ever : send for the charlatans. 


— Renan. 


We come now to a time of obvious decline. Even in the golden epoch the 
nation was probably static rather than progressive, notwithstanding the 
glory that surrounds the great names of its emperors. But now the 
deterioration is too rapid and too marked to be questioned. The period has 
no importance except as a transition time from the great days of the empire 
to the days of its degradation. Nevertheless, the events of this transition age 
marshal themselves before the eye in one of the most striking panoramas in 
all history. These events group themselves into a few strange scenes. The 
first shows us a philosopher’s son given over to the lowest forms of vice ; 
demeaning himself in the arena ; associating with gladiators and slaves ; 
and finally coming to an ignominious death at the hands of his wife and 
freedmen, who kill him that their own lives may be saved. 


The second scene shows us, in sharp contrast to the ignoble son of the 
philosopher, the noble son of a slave assuming the purple. Pertinax passes 
across the stage as a good old man, well-meaning, but incompetent to stem 
the tide of the times. He meets what may be called the normal imperial fate 
— assassination ; and the historic stage is cleared for one of the strangest 
spectacles that it has yet witnessed — the auction of an empire. This, to be 
sure, is not the first time that money has made its power felt in the disposal 
of the imperial office. It has long been the custom for a new emperor to 
make ” presents ” to the soldiers. But now the affair is reduced to the frank 
terms of sale and purchase. 
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In due course the man who has thus bargained for an empire pays the 
penalty of his ambition ; then a turmoil ensues between the rival aspirants to 
the succession, which ends, naturally enough, with the death of all but one ; 
he, Septimius Severus by name, gives to the empire a moment of relative 
tranquillity ; and at last presents a spectacle hardly less strange than all the 
others, — the spectacle of a Roman emperor dying a natural death. We shall 
not see the like again for many a reign. 


Following Severus come his two sons, Caracalla and Geta. The former 
plays well the part of heartless despot ; he kills his brother and slaughters a 
host of helpless subjects in the East ; and then, to emphasise a paradox, 
grants the bauble of Roman citizenship to all subjects of the empire. In due 
course he meets the imperial death, and is succeeded by Macrinus, who, 
slain at once, is followed by Elagabalus. This degenerate youth typifies his 
era ; sinks to depths of debauchery which horrify even the Roman 
conscience ; introduces new forms of worship from the East ; wins the title 
of Sardanapalus ; and, finally, slaughtered, his body thrown into the Tiber, 
is nicknamed Tiberinus, in mocking remembrance of his ignoble death and 
yet more ignoble life. 


And now, at last, a ray of light pierces the gloom, and with the coming of 
Alexander Severus there is a brief recrudescence of the days when Rome 
was something more than the battle-ground of mercenaries and the court of 
voluptuaries. Yet, in the end, even this good emperor meets the fate of all 
the rest. Truly, the time is out of joint. 


Let us take up now in more detailed presentation — yet still as briefly as 
historical completeness will permit — the story of these strange events, 


beginning with the reign of that renegade Commodus, who owed his 
position on the throne to the parental affection rather than the philosophic 
judgment of the best of emperors. « 


Commodus (180-192 a.d.) 


Marcus Aurelius was succeeded by his son, usually known as Commodus, 
whose full name was Marcus Lucius -<Elius Aurelius Commodus 
Antoninus. This unworthy scion of a glorious house was born at Lanuvium 
on the 31st of August, 161, and proclaimed csesar on the 12th of October, 
166. In the year 177 the tribunician authority was bestowed on Commodus 
and he was summoned to take his place as “augustus” by his father’s side. 


Three years later, on the 17th of March, 180, Aurelius died, and 
Commodus, who was at that time less than nineteen years of age, assumed 
the reins of government without difficulty. But he was not the man to rise to 
the occasion and reap the advantage of his father’s victories. He made a 
peace with the Germani, which might pass for honourable, but was far from 
furnishing a satisfactory safeguard for the interests of Rome. The principal 
conditions were the same that Marcus Aurelius had imposed upon the 
enemy five or six years before, but Commodus yielded up all the 
strongholds which the Romans had established in the heart of the enemy’s 
country. The lustre of the Roman arms was restored for the time, it is true, 
and the old and new commanders, trained in the school of the Parthian and 
German wars, guarded the frontiers of the empire at all points. But the 
change for the worse soon manifested itself in the internal policy of the 
empire. & 


At Rome, for the space of about three years, all was tranquillity ; for 
Commodus, whose natural character, as we are assured, was weak and timid 
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rather than wicked, allowed himself to be directed by the able and upright 
men to whom his father had recommended him. His hours were devoted to 
luxury and indulgence, till at length (183) an event occurred which revealed 
the latent cruelty of his nature. 


After the death of L. Verus, Marcus had given his daughter Lucilla in 
marriage to Pompeianus, a most respectable senator ; and after the death of 
her mother he allowed her all the honours of an empress, which her brother 
also continued to her. But on the marriage of Commodus with a lady named 
Crispina, Lucilla was obliged to yield precedence to the reigning empress. 
Her haughty spirit deemed this an indignity, and she resolved on revenge. 
Fearing to entrust her design to her noble-minded husband, she first 
communicated it to Quadratus, a wealthy young nobleman, with whom she 
carried on an adulterous intercourse; she also engaged in the plot Claudius 
Pompeianus, another of her paramours, who was betrothed to her daughter; 
some senators also were aware of it. As Commodus was entering the 
amphitheatre through a dusky passage, Pompeianus, who was lying in wait, 
drew his sword and cried, “The senate sends thee this.” But the words 
prevented the execution of his design, and he was seized by the guards. He, 
Quadratus, and some others were executed; Lucilla was for the present 
confined in the isle of Capreae, but she was erelong put to death, and a 
similar fate soon befell her rival Crispina on account of adultery. In her 
place Commodus took a freedwoman named jSfarcia, who had been the 
concubine of Quadratus, and to whom he gave all the honours of an 
empress, except that of having fire borne before her. 


CRUELTIES AND DEATH OF COMMODUS 


The unwise exclamation of Pompeianus sank deep in the mind of 
Commodus ; he learned to regard the senate as his deadly enemies, and 
many of its most illustrious members were put to death on various pretexts. 
His only reliance was now on the guards, and the praetorian prefects soon 
became as important as in former times. The prefects now were Tarruntenus 
Paternus and Perennis, but the arts of the latter caused the former to be 
removed and put to death, and the whole power of the state fell into his 
hands, for the timid Commodus no longer ventured to appear in public. The 
prefect removed all he dreaded by false accusations, and he amassed wealth 
by the confiscation of the properties of the nobility. His son was in 
command of the Illyrian legions, and he now aspired to the empire. But he 
had offended the army of Britain — the army that in 184 had won brilliant 
success, — and they deputed (186) fifteen hundred of their number to 
accuse him to Commodus of designs on the empire. They were supported 
by the secret influence of the freedman Cleander, and Perennis was given 
up to their vengeance. Himself, his wife, his sister, and two of his children 
were massacred ; his eldest son was recalled and murdered on the way to 
Rome. 


The character of Perennis is doubtful, but that of Cleander who succeeded 
to his power was one of pure evil. Cleander, a Phrygian by birth, had been 
brought to Rome as a slave and sold in the public market. He was purchased 
for the palace, and placed about the person of Commodus, with whom he 
speedily ingratiated himself; and when the prince became emperor he made 
Cleander his chamberlain. The power of the freedman, when Perennis was 
removed, became absolute; avarice, the passion of a vulgar mind, was his 
guiding principle. All the honours and all the posts 
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of the empire were put to sale ; pardons for any crime were to be had for 
money ; and in the short space of three years the wealth of Oleander 
exceeded that of the Pallas and Narcissus of the early days of the empire. 


A conspiracy of an extraordinary nature occurred not long after the death of 
Perennis. A great number of men who had deserted from the armies put 
themselves under the command of a common soldier named Maternus ; 
they were joined by slaves whom they freed from their bonds, and they 
ravaged for some time with impunity the provinces of Gaul and Spain. At 
length (187) when Maternus found the governors preparing to act with 
vigour against him, he resolved to make a desperate effort and be emperor 
or perish. He directed his followers to disperse and repair secretly to Rome, 
where he proposed that they should assume the dress of the guards, and fall 
on the emperor during the license of the festival of the Megalesia. All 
succeeded to his wishes ; they repaired safely to Rome, but some of them 
out of envy betrayed the secret, and Maternus and some others were taken 
and executed. 


The power of Oleander was now at its height ; by gifts to Commodus and 
his mistresses he maintained his influence at court, and by the erection of 
baths and other public edifices he sought to ingratiate himself with the 
people. He had also the command of the guards, for whom he had for some 
time caused praetorian prefects to be made and un-made at his will. He at 
length divided the office between himself and two others, but he did not 
assume the title. As an instance of the way in which he disposed of offices, 
we find in one year (189) no less than five-and-twenty consuls. 


What the ultimate views of Oleander may have been is unknown, for he 
shared the usual fate of aspiring freedmen. Rome was visited at this time by 
a direful pestilence, and the emperor on account of it resided out of the city. 
The pestilence was as usual attended by famine, and this visitation of 
heaven was by the people laid to the charge of the odious favourite. As 
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they were one day (189) viewing the horse races in the circus, a party of 
children entered, headed by a fierce-looking girl, and began to exclaim 
against Oleander. The people joined in the cries, and then rising rushed to 
where Commodus was residing in the suburbs, demanding the death of 
Oleander. But the favourite instantly ordered the praetorian cavalry to 
charge them, and they were driven back to the city with the loss of many 
lives. When, however, the cavalry entered the streets they were assailed by 
missiles from the roofs of the houses, and the people being joined by the 
urban cohorts rallied and drove them back to the palace, where Commodus 
still lay in total ignorance of all that had occurred, for fear of Oleander had 
kept all silent. But now Marcia, or as others said the emperor’s sister 
Fadilla, seeing the danger so imminent, rushed into his presence and 
informed him of the truth. Without a moment’s hesitation he ordered 
Oleander and his son to be put to death. The people placed the head of 
Oleander on a pole and dragged his body through the streets, and when they 
had massacred some of his creatures the tumult ceased. 


The cruelty of Commodus displayed itself more and more every day, and 
several men of rank became its victims.0 Thus, after many years of 
tranquillity, the upper classes of Roman society again found themselves in 
the intolerable position of going in perpetual fear of death. Once more 
Rome witnessed the spectacle of a wicked lad on the throne of the Caesars, 
falling a victim to the “madness of empire,” trampling the dignity of his 
great office underfoot in furious lust of pleasure of every sort, and, in 
pompous dull-wittedness, playing the part of a sanguinary practical joker 
and a foolish spendthrift. & At the same time his lust was unbounded ; three 
hundred beautiful women and as many boys of all ages and countries filled 
his seraglio, and he abstained from no kind of infamy. He delighted also to 
exhibit proofs of his skill as a marksman, and he assumed the title and 
attributes of the hero Hercules. For some time, like Nero, he confined his 
displays to the interior of his residences, but at length the senate and people 
were permitted to witness his skill in the amphitheatre. A gallery ran round 
it for the safety and convenience of the emperor, from which he discharged 


his darts and arrows with unerring aim at the larger and fiercer animals, 
while he ventured into the arena to destroy the deer and other timid 
creatures. A hundred lions were at once let loose, and each fell by a single 
wound ; an irritated panther had just seized a man, a dart was flung by the 
emperor and the beast fell dead, while the man remained uninjured. With 
crescent-headed arrows he cut off the heads of ostriches as they ran at full 
speed. 


But his greatest delight was to combat as a gladiator. He appeared in the 
character of a secutor : he caused to be recorded 735 victories which he had 
gained, and he received each time an immense stij)end out of the 
gladiatorial fund. Instead of Hercules he now styled himself Paulus, after a 
celebrated secutor, and caused it to be inscribed on his statues. He also took 
up his abode in the residence of the gladiators. 


At length the tyrant met the fate he merited. It was his design to put to death 
the two consuls-elect for the year 193, and on New Year’s Day to proceed 
from the gladiators’ school in his gladiatorial habit and enter on the 
consulate. On the preceding day he communicated his design to Marcia, 
who tried in vain to dissuade him from it. Q. iEmilius Lsetus, the praetorian 
prefect, and the chamberlain, Eclectus, also reasoned with him, but to as 
little purpose. He testified much wrath, and uttered some menaces. 
Knowing that the threats of the tyrant were the sure precursors of death, 
they saw their only hopes of safety lay in anticipation ; they took their 
resolution 
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on the moment ; 1 and when Commodus came from the bath, Marcia, as 
was her usual practice, handed him a bowl (in which she had now infused a 


strong poison), to quench his thirst. 


He drank the liquor off, and then laid himself down to sleep. The attendants 
were all sent away. The conspirators were expecting the effect of the poison 


when the emperor began to vomit profusely. Fearing now that the poison 
would not take effect, they brought in a vigorous wrestler named Narcissus 
; and induced by the promise of a large reward, he laid hold on and 
strangled the emperor.2 


Pertinax (P. Helvius Pertinax), 193 a.d. 


The conspirators had, it is probable, already fixed on the person who should 
succeed to the empire, and their choice was one calculated to do them 
credit. It was P. Helvius Pertinax, the prefect of the city, aman now 
advanced in years, who had with an unblemished character, though born in 
a humble rank, passed through all the civil and military gradations of the 
state. Pertinax was the son of a freedman who was engaged in the 
manufacture of charcoal at Alba Pompeia in the Apennines. He commenced 
life as a man of letters, but finding the literary profession unprofitable, he 
entered the army as a centurion, and his career of advancement was rapid. 


It was yet night when Lcetus and Eclectus proceeded with some soldiers to 
the house of Pertinax. When informed of their arrival he ordered them to be 
brought to his chamber, and then, without rising, told them that he had long 
expected every night to be his last, and bade them execute their office ; for 
he was certain that Commodus had sent them to put him to death. But they 
informed him that the tyrant himself was no more, and that they were come 
to offer him the empire. He hesitated to give credit to them, but hav-ing sent 
one on whom he could depend, and ascertained that Commodus was dead, 
he consented to accept the proffered dignity. Though it was not yet day they 
all repaired to the prsetorian camp, and Lretus, having assembled the 
soldiers, told them that Commodus was suddenly dead of apoplexy, and that 
he had brought them his successor, a man whose merits were known to 
them all. Pertinax then addressed them, promising a large donative. The 
soldiers swore fidelity to the emperor. 


Before dawn the senate was summoned to the temple of Concord, whither 
Pertinax had proceeded from the camp. He told them what had occurred, 
and, noticing his age and his humble extraction, pointed out divers senators 
as more worthy of the empire than himself. But they would not listen to his 


excuses, and they decreed him all the imperial titles. Then giving loose to 
their rage against the fallen tyrant, they termed him parricide, gladiator, the 
enemy of the gods and of his country, and decreed that his statues should be 
cast down, his titles be erased, and his body dragged with the hook through 
the streets. But Pertinax respected too much the memory of 


1 Herodian d tells us of a list of those destined to be put to death taken by a 
child, and read by Marcia, as in the case of Domitian. But he is a very 
inaccurate writer, and Dion e, who was a senator and in Rome at the time, 
could hardly have been ignorant of the circumstance if it were true. 


[2 During this reign the disciplined legions under able commanders still 
protected the frontiers. Most of the empire was peaceful and prosperous. 
The government still carried on great public works and benevolently 
succoured the afflicted. The Christians were tolerated, and those of the sect 
who were in prison were released. The great official machine was little 
disturbed by the caprices of the emperor. ] 
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Marcus to suffer the remains of his son to be thus treated, and they were by 
his order placed in the tomb of Hadrian. 


Pertinax was cheerfully acknowledged by all the armies. Like Vespasian, he 
was simple and modest in his dress and mode of life, and he lived on terms 
of intimacy with the respectable members of the senate. He resigned his 
private property to his wife and son, but would not suffer the senate to 
bestow on them any titles. He regulated the finances with the greatest care, 
remitting oppressive taxes and cancelling unjust claims. He sold by auction 
all the late tyrant’s instruments of luxury, and obliged his favourites to dis- 
gorge a portion of their plunder. He granted the waste lands in Italy and 
elsewhere for a term of years rent free to those who would undertake to 
improve them. 


The reforming hand of the emperor was extended to all departments of the 
state ; and men looked for a return of the age of the Antonines. But the 
soldiers dreaded the restoration of the ancient discipline ; and Lsetus, who 
found that he did not enjoy the power he had expected, secretly fomented 
their discontent. So early as the 3d of January they had seized a senator 
named Triarius Maternus, intending to make him emperor, but he escaped 
from them and fled to Pertinax for protection. Some time after, while the 
emperor was on the sea coast attending to the supply of corn, they prepared 
to raise Sosius Falco, then consul, to the empire ; but Pertinax came 
suddenly to Rome, and having complained of Falco to the senate, they were 
about to proclaim him a public enemy, when the emperor cried that no 
senator should suffer death while he reigned ; and Falco was thus suffered 
to escape punishment. 


Some expressions which Pertinax used on this occasion irritated the soldiers 
; and Lsetus, to exasperate them still more, put several of them to death, as 
if by his orders. Accordingly on the twenty-eighth of March a general 
mutiny broke out in the camp, and two or three hundred of the most 
desperate proceeded with drawn swords to the palace. No one opposed their 
entrance. Pertinax, when informed of their approach, advanced to meet 
them. He addressed them, reminding them of his own innocence and of the 
obligation of their oath. They were silent for a few moments ; at length a 
Tungrian soldier struck him with his sword, crying, ” The soldiers send thee 
this.” They all then fell on him, and cutting off his head set it on a lance and 
carried it to the camp. Eclectus, faithful to the last, perished with the 
emperor ; Lsetus had fled in disguise at the approach of the mutineers. The 
reign of the virtuous Pertinax had lasted only eighty-six days ; he was in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. 


Julianus (M. Didius Severus Julianus), 193 A. P. 


The mutineers on their return to the camp found there Sulpicianus, the 
prefect of the city, the late emperor’s father-in-law, who had been sent 
thither to try to appease the mutiny. The bloody proof which they bore of 
the empire’s being vacant excited when it should have extinguished his 
ambition, and he forthwith began to treat for the dangerous prize. 


Immediately some of the soldiers ran and ascending the ramparts cried out 
aloud that the empire was for sale, and would be given to the highest bidder. 
The news reached the ears of Didius Julianus, a wealthy and luxurious 
senator, as he sat at table ; and urged by his wife and daughter and his 
parasites, he rose and hastened to the camp. The military auctioneers stood 
on the wall, 
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one bidder within, the other without. Sulpicianus had gone as high as five 
thousand denarii a man, when his rival at one bidding rose to 6250. This 
spirited offer carried it ; the soldiers also had a secret dread that 
Sulpicianus, if emperor, might avenge the death of his son-in-law. The gates 
were thrown open, and Julian was admitted and saluted emperor ; but the 
soldiers had the generosity to stipulate for the safety of his rival. 


From the camp Julian, escorted by the soldiers, proceeded to the senate 
house. He was there received with affected joy, and the usual titles and 
honours were decreed him ; but the people stood aloof and in silence, and 
those who were more distant uttered loud curses on him. When Julian came 
to the palace, the first object that met his eyes was the corpse of his 
predecessor; he ordered it to be buried, and then it is said sat down and 
passed the greater part of the night at a luxurious banquet, and playing at 
dice. In the morning the senate repaired to him with their feigned 
compliments ; but the people still were gloomy, and when he went down to 
the senate house and was about to offer incense to the Janus before the 
doors, they cried out that he was a parricide and had stolen the empire. He 
promised them money, but they would have none of it ; and at length he 
ordered the soldiers to fall on them, and several were killed and wounded. 
Still they ceased not to revile him and the soldiers, and to call on the other 
armies, especially that of Pescennius Niger, to come to their aid. 


The principal armies were that of Syria commanded by Niger ; that of 
Pannonia under Septimius Severus, and that of Britain under Clodius 


Albinus, each composed of three legions, with its suitable number of 
auxiliaries. 


C. Pescennius Niger was a native of Aquinum, of a simple equestrian 
family. He entered the army as a centurion, and rose almost solely by merit 
till he attained the lucrative government of Syria. As an officer Niger was a 
rigorous maintainer of discipline ; as a governor he was just, but mild and 
indulgent, and he succeeded in gaining alike the affections of the soldiers 
and the subjects. In his private life he was chaste and temperate. 


L. Septimius Severus was born at Leptis in Africa. He received a learned 
education, and devoted himself to the bar, and M. Aurelius made him 
advocate of the Fisc. He acted as civil governor of several provinces, and 
had occasionally a military command, but had seen little or no actual 
service. After his consulate, Commodus, through the influence of Laetus, 
gave him the command of the Pannonian legions, as reported in the 
Augustan History. 


D. Clodius Albinus was also an African. He was born at Hadrumetum, of an 
honourable family, which derived its origin from the Postumii and Ceionii 
of Rome. He entered the army early, and rose through all the gradations of 
the service, being highly esteemed by M. Aurelius. He commanded in 
Bithynia, at the time of the revolt of Cassius, and kept his legions in their 
duty. Commodus gave him the command in Gaul and in Britain, and 
designed him for his successor. Albinus was a strict and even severe officer. 
He was fond of agriculture, on which subject he wrote some books. He was 
charged with private vices, but probably without reason. 


When the intelligence of the murder of Pertinax and the sale of the empire 
to Julian reached the armies of Syria and Pannonia, their generals saw the 
prospect of empire open to them as the avengers of the emperor whom they 
had acknowledged. Each of them assembled his troops and expatiated on 
the atrocity of the deed which had been perpetrated at Rome, and each was 
saluted Augustus by his army and the subjects. But while Niger, seeing all 
the provinces and allied princes of Asia unanimous in his favour, and 
therefore indulging in confidence, remained inactive at Antioch, 
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Severus resolved to push on for the capital, and possess himself of that seat 
of empire. Having secured the adherence of the army of Gaul, he wrote a 
most friendly letter to Albinus, giving him the title of caesar, and adopting 
him as his son ; by which he made sure of his neutrality, if not of his co- 
operation. He then advanced by rapid marches for Rome. Day and night he 
appeared in full armour, and surrounded by a guard of six hundred chosen 
men, who never laid aside their corslets. Resistance was nowhere offered ; 
all hailed him as the avenger of Pertinax. 


The wretched Julian was filled with dismay when he heard of the approach 
of the formidable Pannonian army. He made the senate declare Severus a 
public enemy ; he distributed large sums of money to the praetorians to 
induce them to prepare to defend him ; but these dissolute troops were 
vigorous only for evil, and they could not resume the discipline they had 
lost ; the marines summoned from Misenum were still more inefficient ; and 
an attempt at training elephants for war in the oriental manner only excited 
derision. Julian also caused an entrenchment to be run in front of the city, 
and he secured the palace with strong doors and bars, as if that could be 
maintained when all else was lost. He put to death Marcia, Lsetus, and all 
concerned in the murder of Commodus, probably with a view to the favour 
of the soldiery. 


Severus meantime had reached Ravenna and secured the fleet. Julian, 
having made some fruitless attempts on his life, caused the senate to declare 
him his associate in the empire. But Severus now disdained such divided 
power ; he had written to the praetorians, assuring safety to all but the 
actual assassins of Pertinax, and they had accepted the conditions. The 
consul, Silius Messalla, assembled the senate, and it was resolved to put 
Julian to death and give the empire to Severus. When those charged with 
the mandate for his death came to Julian, his only words were, ” What evil 
have I done ? Whom have I slain ? ” He was then killed by a common 
soldier, after a reign of only sixty-six days. 


Severus (L. Septimius Severus), 193-211 a.d. 


Severus was met at Interamna (Terni), in Umbria, seventy miles from 
Rome, by deputies from the senate. He received them with favour, and still 
continued to advance. As he drew nigh to Rome he commanded the 
execution of the murderers of Pertinax, and he sent orders to the remaining 
praetorians to leave their arms in their camp and come to meet him, dressed 
as they were wont when attending the emperors on solemn occasions. They 
obeyed, and Severus received them in the plain before his camp, and 
addressed them from a tribunal, reproaching them with the murder of 
Pertinax and the sale of the empire to Julian. He would spare their lives, he 
said, but he would leave them nothing save their tunics, and death should be 
the fate of any of them who ever came within a hundred miles of the 
capital. While he was speaking his soldiers had imperceptibly surrounded 
them ; resistance was vain, and they quietly yielded up their swords and 
their rich habili-ments, and mournfully retired. A detachment had meantime 
taken possession of their camp, to obviate the effects of their despair. 


Severus entered the city at the head of his army. The senate and people met 
him with all the marks of joy and festivity. He ascended the Capitol and 
worshipped ; he then visited the other temples, and at length proceeded to 
the palace. In the morning he met the senate, to whom he made a 
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speech full of the fairest promises, assuring them that Marcus should be his 
model and swearing that he would put no senator to death unless 
condemned by themselves — an oath which he kept but indifferently. The 
usual titles and powers had been already decreed him; among these was the 
title of Pertinax, of which prince he affected to be the avenger, and the 
ceremony of whose deification he performed with the greatest magnificence 
and solemnity. He distributed large sums of money among the soldiers and 


people ; he regulated the supply of provisions, and he examined into the 
conduct of several governors of provinces, and punished those who were 
proved guilty of oppression. Severus restored the praetorian guards on a 
new model, and raised them to four times their original number. Augustus 
had admitted none but Italians into this body ; the youth of Spain, Noricum, 
and Macedonia had gradually been suffered‘ to enlist in it ; but Severus 
threw it open to all, selecting the ablest and most faithful soldiers from the 
legions for the higher pay and more easy life of the guardsmen. After a stay 
of only thirty days in Rome, Severus set out for the war against Niger, who 
was master of all Asia and held the strong city of Byzantium in Eu-rope. 
The preparations on both sides occupied some time ; at length Severus took 
the field, and leaving part of his troops to carry on the siege of Byzantium, 
he sent the main body of his army, under his generals, over the Hellespont. 
iEmilianus, the proconsul of Asia, gave them battle (194) near Cyzicus, but 
was defeated. He fled to Cyzicus, and thence to another unnamed town, 
where he was seized and put to death. Niger in person afterwards engaged 
the Severian general, Candidus, between Nicsea and Cius. The contest was 
long and arduous, but victory declared for the European army, and Niger, 
leaving troops to guard the passes of Mount Taurus, hastened to Antioch to 
raise men and money. The elements, however, favoured Severus ; heavy 
falls of rain and show destroyed the defences constructed by Niger, and his 
troops were obliged to abandon the passes and leave Cilicia open to the 
enemy. 


Niger made his final stand at the Cilician Gates, as the pass from Cilicia 
into Syria at the head of the Bay of Issus was named, a place famous for the 
defeat of Darius by Alexander the Great. The troops of Niger were more 
numerous, but they were mostly raw levies, yet they fought with constancy 
; but the elements, we are told, again favoured the Severians, a storm of rain 
and thunder came over the sea and blew full in the faces of the Nigrians, 


Septimius Severus (From a bust in the Capitoline Museum) 
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and they fled with the loss of twenty thousand men. Niger hastened to 
Antioch, and thence, on the approach of the enemy, he fled to the 
Euphrates, in order to seek refuge with the Parthians ; but he had hardly 
quitted the town when he was seized, and his head was cut off and sent to 
Severus. 


CONQUESTS OF SEVERUS 


This emperor, who had been in none of the preceding actions, now 
appeared. He put to death all the senators who had borne arms for Niger ; 
he banished some, and seized the property of others. He put numbers of 
inferior rank to death, and he treated severely Antioch and some other 
towns. He then (195) led his army over the Euphrates, and his generals 
employed this and a part of the following year in reducing the various tribes 
and princes of Mesopotamia. While he was thus engaged (196), he received 
the joyful intelligence of the surrender of Byzantium, which, strong by 
situation and fortifications, had held out for nearly three years against the 
valour and skill of the besieging army, and was only subdued at last by 
famine. The magistrates and soldiers were all put to death ; the property of 
the inhabitants was sold ; the walls and the public edifices were demolished 
; Byzantium was deprived of its title of city, and subjected as a village to 
the jurisdiction of Perinthus. 


It is said that Severus was meditating an invasion of Parthia, but his 
thoughts were more fixed on securing the succession to his children by 
removing Albinus. Suitably to his character, he resolved to proceed by 
treachery rather than by force. He wrote to Albinus in the most affectionate 
terms, as to his dearest brother ; but the bearers of the letter were instructed 
to ask a private audience, as having matters of greater importance to 
communicate, and then to assassinate him. The suspicions of Albinus, 
however, being awaked, he put them to the torture, and extracted the truth. 
He saw that he had no alternative, that he must be emperor or nothing, and 
he therefore declared himself Augustus and passed with his army over to 
Gaul. Severus returned with all possible speed from the East, and advanced 
in person into Gaul against his rival. He crossed the Alps in the depth of 
winter, and after some minor engagements a decisive battle was fought on 
the 19th of February, 197, in the neighbourhood of Lyons. The united 
number of the combatants was 150,000 men ; the battle was long and dubi- 
ous, the left wing on each side was routed, but Severus, who now fought for 
the first time, brought up the praetorians to the support of his beaten troops, 
and though he received a wound and was driven back, he rallied them once 
more, and being supported by the cavalry, under his general, Lsetus, he 


defeated and pursued the enemy to Lyons. The loss on both sides was 
considerable ; Albinus slew himself, and his head was cut off and brought 
to his ungenerous enemy, who meanly insulted it ; his wife and children 
were at first spared, but they were soon after put to death, and their bodies 
cast into the Rhine. 


The city of Lyons was pillaged and burned ; the chief supporters of Albinus, 
both men and women, Romans and provincials, were put to death, and their 
properties confiscated. Having spent some time in regulating the affairs of 
Gaul and Britain, Severus returned to Rome, breathing vengeance against 
the senate, for he knew that that body was in general more inclined to 
Albinus than himself, and he had found, among his rival’s papers, the letters 
of several individual senators. The very day after his arrival he 
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addressed them, commending the stern policy of Sulla, Marius, and 
Augustus, and blaming the mildness of Pompey and Csesar, which proved 
their ruin. He spoke in terms of praise of Commodus, saying that the senate 
had no right to dishonour him, as many of themselves lived worse than he 
had done. He spoke severely of those who had written letters or sent 
presents to Albinus. Of these he pardoned five-and-thirty, but he put to 
death nine-and- twenty, among whom was Sulpicianus, the father-in-law of 
Pertinax. These, however, were not the only victims ; the whole family of 
Niger, and several other illustrious persons perished. The properties of all 
were confiscated ; [wherefore the usual charge of avarice was brought 
against Severus. | 


After a short stay at Rome Severus set out again for the East ; for the 
Parthians, taking advantage of his absence, had invaded Mesopotamia, and 
laid siege to Nisibis. They retired, however, when they heard of his 
approach, and Severus, having passed the winter in Syria making 
preparations for the war, crossed the Tigris the following summer (198) and 
laid siege to Ctesiphon. The Roman soldiers suffered greatly for want of 


supplies, and were reduced to feed on roots and herbage, which produced 
dysenteries, but the emperor persevered, and the city at length was taken. 
All the full-grown males were massacred, and the women and children, to 
the number of one hundred thousand, were sold for slaves. As want of 
supplies did not permit the Romans to remain beyond the Tigris, they 
returned to Mesopotamia, and on his way to Sj^ria (199) Severus laid siege 
to the redoubtable Atrre, but he was forced to retire, with a great loss both 
of men and machines. He renewed the attack some time after (it is uncertain 
in what year) but with as little success, being obliged to retire with loss and 
disgrace from before the impregnable fortress. 


Severus remained in the East till the year 202. He spent a part of that time 
in Egypt, where he took great pleasure in examining the pyramids and the 
other curiosities of that country. He at length returned to Rome, to celebrate 
the marriage of his elder son. 


The family of Severus consisted of his wife and two sons. The empress, 
named Julia Domna, was a native of Emesa in Syria, whom Severus, who 
was addicted to astrology, is said to have espoused because she had a royal 
nativity. She was a woman of great beauty, sense, and spirit, and a cultivator 
of literature and philosophy. The elder son was at first named Bassianus ; 
but his father, at the time of the war against Albinus, created him csesar, by 
the name of Aurelius Antoninus -,1 and he was subsequently nicknamed 
Caracalla, which, to avoid confusion, is the name employed by modern 
historians. In the year 198 Severus created him augustus, and made him his 
associate in the empire. The name of the emperor’s younger son was Geta, 
and he also was styled Antoninus. 


The bride selected for Caracalla was Plautilla, the daughter of Plautianus, 
the prsetorian prefect. This man was a second Sejanus, and it is very 
remarkable that two emperors of such superior mental powers as Tiberius 
and Severus should have been so completely under the influence of their 
ministers. Plautianus, like his master, was an African by birth ; he was of 
mean extraction, and he seems to have early attached himself to the fortune 
of his aspiring countryman, whose favour and confidence he won in an 
extraordinary degree ; and when Severus attained the empire, the power of 
Plautianus grew to such a height, that he, the historian observes, was, as it 


1 Severus, not content with expressing his veneration and respect for the 
memory of M. Aurelius, had the folly to pretend to be his son. ” What most 
amazed us,” says Dion,« ” was his saying that he was the son of Marcus and 
brother of Commodus.” 
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were, emperor, and Severus captain of the guards. Persons like Plautianus, 
when elevated, rarely bear their faculties meekly. He was therefore proud, 
cruel, and avaricious ; he was the chief cause of so many persons of rank 
and fortune being put to death, in order that he might gain their properties. 
He seized whatever took his fancy, whether sacred or profane, and he thus 
amassed such wealth that it was commonly said he was richer than Severus 
and his sons. Such was his pride that no one dared approach him without his 
permission ; and when he appeared in public criers preceded him, ordering 
that no one should stop and gaze at him, but turn aside and look down. He 
would not allow his wife to visit or to receive visits, not even excepting the 
empress. As his power was so great, he was of course the object of 
universal adulation. The senators and soldiers swore by his fortune, and his 
Statues were set up in all parts of the empire. He was in effect more dreaded 
and more honoured than the emperor himself. 


Such power is, however, unstable in its very nature, and the marriage of his 
daughter with the son of the emperor caused the downfall of Plautianus. 
The wedding was celebrated with the utmost magnificence ; the dower of 
the bride, we are told, would have portioned fifty princesses. [But the usual 
allowances must be made for exaggerations of the gossipers. Some of the 
tales related by Dion Cassius e are not worthy of repetition even, though 
perhaps told in good faith. Doubtless all details as to the death of Plautianus 
must be heard with reservations.] Plautilla was haughty like himself ; and 
Caracalla, who had been forced to marry her, hated father and daughter 
alike, and resolved on their destruction. He induced one Saturninus and two 
other centurions to declare that Plautianus had ordered them and seven of 
their comrades to murder Severus and his son. A written order to this effect 


was forged and shown to the emperor, who forthwith summoned Plautianus 
to his presence. He came suspecting nothing ; he was admitted, but his 
followers were excluded. Severus, however, addressed him in a mild tone, 
and asked him why he had meditated killing him. Plautianus was expressing 
his surprise and commencing his defence, when Caracalla sprang forward, 
tore his sword from him, struck him with his fist, and would have slain him 
with his own hand but for the interference of his father. He then made some 
of his attendants despatch him, and sent his head to the empress and 
Plautilla, a joyful sight to the one, a mournful spectacle to the other. 
Plautilla and her brother Plautius were sent to the isle of Lipara, where they 
lived in poverty and misery for the remainder of the reign of Severus, and 
their murder was one of the first acts of Caracalla when emperor. 


Severus now remained in Italy for a space of four years, actively engaged in 
the administration of justice, the regulation of the finances, and the 
correction of all kinds of abuses. He conferred the important post of 
praetorian prefect on Papinian, the most renowned of jurisconsults ; and as 
it was now a part of this officer’s duty to try civil causes, Papinian 
appointed as his assessors Paulus and Ulpian — names nearly as 
distinguished as his own. 


In the year 208, Severus, though far advanced in years and a martyr to the 
gout, set out for Britain, where the northern tribes had for some time been 
making their usual incursions into the Roman part of the island. Various 
motives are assigned for this resolution ; the most probable is that he 
wished to remove his sons from the luxury of Rome, and to restore the 
relaxed discipline of the legions. He entered the wild country north of the 
Roman wall, cut down the woods, and passed the marshes, and succeeded 
in penetrating to the extremity of the island, though with a loss, it 
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is said, of fifty thousand men ; for the barbarians, who would never venture 
to give him battle, hung on his flanks and rear, formed numerous 


ambuscades, and cut off all stragglers. In order to check their future 
incursions, he repaired and strengthened the mound or wall which Hadrian 
had constructed from the shore of Solway Firth to the mouth of the Tyne. 


Severus had associated his second son Geta in the empire the year he came 
to Britain. But the two brothers hated each other mortally, and Caracalla 
made little secret of his resolution to reign alone. This abandoned youth, it 
is said, even attempted to kill his father in the very sight of the Roman 
legions and the barbarian enemies ; for as the emperor was riding one day 
to receive the arms of the Caledonians, Caracalla drew his sword to stab 
him in the back ; those who were about them cried out, and Severus, on 
turning round, saw the drawn sword in the hand of his son. He said nothing 
at the time, but when he returned he called Caracalla with Papinian and the 
chamberlain Castor to him in private, and causing a sword to be laid before 
him, rebuked his son, and then told him if he desired his death to slay him 
with his own hand, or to order Papinian the prefect to do it, who of course 
would obey him as he was emperor. Caracalla showed no signs of remorse ; 
and though Severus had often blamed M. Aurelius for subordinating his 
public duty to his private affections in the case of Corn-modus, he himself 
exhibited even more culpable weakness. 


Severus was once more about to take the field against the barbarians, who 
had renewed their ravages (211), when a severe fit of the gout carried him 
off at York (Eboracum), in the sixty-sixth year of his age and the eighteenth 
of his reign. 


Though this emperor had passed the greater part of his life in civil rather 
than military employments, it is remarkable that his government relied more 
on the arms of the soldiery than that of any of his predecessors. We have 
seen the important changes which he made in the praetorian guards, whom 
he also seems to have been the first to employ on foreign service. Hitherto 
the legions of the frontiers had maintained something of the appearance of 
those of the republic, but Severus allowed them to have their wives and 
families in their camps, and to wear gold rings like the knights. He also 
increased their pay and accustomed them to donatives. His dying counsel to 
his sons, ” Be united, enrich the soldiers, despise all others,” revealed his 
principles of despotic government.6 In judging Severus, however, it is 


necessary to recall that the entire period through which we are now passing 
— up to the time of Diocletian — is in a sense an epoch of revolution, the 
contending forces being the senate, the emperor, the populace of Rome, the 
praetorians, and the legions. The weakness and brutality of Commodus 
precipitated the revolution. The praetorians not only trampled upon the 
senate and the residents of the capital, but also asserted the right to make 
and to unmake emperors. This was the first stage of the revolution. In the 
second stage, beginning with Septimius Severus, the legions, jealous of the 
pampered guard, fought against it, against the senate, and against one 
another. This civil war, after rendering the praetorians helpless and 
depriving the senate of its last remnant of authority, decided that the 
sovereign should be a general, the choice of the soldiers who protected the 
empire. Thus far the result of the revolution was in a great degree just and 
beneficent. It is to be noted that Severus was the anti-senatorial candidate 
for the imperial office, — hence his unfavourable treatment at the hands of 
the historian. Though harsh in the punishment of political offences, Severus 
was in other respects a great and admirable ruler. The fact that 
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the three great jurists, Papirian, Ulpian, and Paulus co-operated with him 
speaks volumes in his favour. He strengthened the empire, encouraged 
education, and made his reign an epoch in wise legislations. 


Caracalla (JVL Aurelius Antoninus Caracalla), 211-217 a.d. 


In spite of the efforts of Caracalla to the contrary, the army proclaimed the 
two sons of Severus joint-emperors. The Caledonian war was abandoned, 
and the emperors returned to Rome to celebrate the obsequies of their 
father. On the way Caracalla made various attempts on the life of his 
brother, but Geta was protected by the soldiery, of whom he was the 
favourite. The brothers adopted every precaution against each other on the 


road, and at Rome they divided the palace, securing all the approaches to 
their several portions. The court, the camp, the senate, and the people were 
divided in their affections to the brothers, neither of whom was in reality 
deserving of the attachment of any man of worth ; but Geta had a certain 
degree of mildness and humanity, of affability and of devotion to literature, 
which gave him the advantage over his more ferocious brother, and gained 
him the affection of their mother Julia. 


As there seemed no probability of concord between the brothers, a division 
of the empire was proposed and arranged, by which Caracalla was to retain 
the European portion, while Geta was to rule in Asia and Egypt, residing at 
Antioch or Alexandria. This arrangement, it is said, was defeated by the 
tears and entreaties of Julia ; and Caracalla, bent on reigning alone, then 
resolved on the murder of his brother. At his desire (212) Julia invited her 
two sons to a meeting in her apartments. Geta came suspecting no danger; 
suddenly some centurions, whom Caracalla had placed in concealment, 
rushed out and fell on him. He threw himself on his mother’s bosom for 
protection, but her efforts to save him were vain ; she herself received a 
wound in the arm, and was covered with the blood of her murdered son. 
When the deed was done Caracalla hastened to the camp, crying all the way 
that a plot had been laid for his life. He flung himself down before the 
standards in the camp chapel to return thanks for his preservation ; and then 
addressed the soldiers, assuring them that he was one of themselves, and 
depended on them alone. He promised to raise their pay one half, and to 
distribute among them all the treasures accumulated by his father. Such 
arguments could not fail of convincing, and he was readily proclaimed sole 
emperor. He thence proceeded to the camp at the Alban Mount, where he 
found more difficulty, as the soldiers there were much attached to Geta ; but 
by dint of promises he gained them also to acknowledge him. 


Followed by the soldiers, Caracalla then proceeded to the senate house ; he 
had a cuirass under his robe, and he brought some of his military followers 
into the house. He justified his conduct bjr the example of Romulus and 
others ; but he spoke of Geta with regret, and gave him a magnificent 
funeral, and placed him among the gods. 


The unhappy empress dared not lament the death of her son ; she was even 
obliged to wear an aspect of joy for the safety of the emperor, who all 
through his reign continued to treat her with respect, and to give her a share 
in the affairs of state. But on all the other friends and favourers of Geta, 
both civil and military, he let his vengeance fall without restraint, and the 
number of those who perished on this account is estimated at twenty 
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thousand. Among these the most regretted was the great Papinian. 
Caracalla, it is said, wished him to compose an apology for the murder of 
Geta, but he replied with virtuous intrepidity that it was not so easy to 
excuse a parricide as to commit it. A soldier cut off his head with an axe, 
and Caracalla rebuked him for not having used a sword. Fadilla, the 
surviving daughter of M. Aurelius, was put to death for having lamented 
Geta. Helvius Pertinax, son of the emperor, Thrasea Priscus, a descendant 
of the great lover of liberty, and many other persons of rank and virtue were 
involved in the common ruin. To such an extent it is said did Caracalla 
carry his hatred to his brother that the comic poets no longer ventured to 
employ the name of Geta in their plays. 


Like Commodus, the emperor devoted most of his time to the circus and 
amphitheatre. In order to defray his enormous expenses he increased the 
taxes and confiscated all the properties he could lay hold on. When his 
mother one day blamed him for bestowing such enormous sums on the 
soldiers, and said that he would soon have no source of revenue remaining, 
he laid his hand on his sword, and said, in the true spirit of despotism, ” 
Never fear, mother ; while we have this we shall not want for money.” 


One of the acts of Caracalla at this time was to confer the rights of 
citizenship, of which the old republicans had been so chary, on all the 
subjects of the empire. 


His restless temper soon urged him to seek for glory in a contest with the 
Germans. He marched to the Rhine and obtained (by purchase as it would 
seem) some advantages over the confederacy of the Alamanni, whose name 
now first appears in history. He henceforth wonderfully affected the 
Germans, even wearing a blond periwig to resemble them ; and he placed a 
number of them about him as guards. It is thought that it was on the 
occasion of his return to Rome from Gaul after this war (214) that he 
distributed among the people the long Gallic coats named caracals, whence 
he derived the appellation by which he is usually known. After his German 
war, he marched to the Danube (215), visited the province of Dacia, and 
had some skirmishes with the neighbouring barbarians. He then passed over 
to Asia with the intention of making war on the Parthians, and spent the 
winter at Nicomedia. 


As he professed an especial regard for the memory of Achilles, he visited 
the remains of Ilium, offered sacrifices at the tomb of the hero, led his 
troops in arms round it, and erected a brazen statue on its summit. One of 
his freedmen happening to die, or being poisoned by him for the purpose, 
he acted over again the Homeric funeral of Patroclus, pouring, like 
Achilles, wine to the winds to induce them to inflame the pyre, and cutting 
off the hair, with which nature had furnished him most scantily, to cast into 
the flames. In thus honouring Achilles, he sought to follow the example of 
Alexander the Great, a prince of whom his admiration was such that he 
erected statues of him everywhere ; and he formed a phalanx of sixteen 
thousand Macedonians armed as in the time of that prince, whom he styled 
the Eastern Augustus. He even persecuted the peripatetic philosophers, 
because Aristotle was accused of being concerned in the death of his royal 


pupil. 


In the spring (216) Caracalla set out for Antioch. The Parthians averted a 
war by the surrender of two persons whom he demanded. By treachery he 
made himself master of the persons of the king of Armenia and his sons, 
and of the prince of Edessa ; but the Armenians defeated the troops which 
he sent against them under Theocritus, a common player, whom he had 
raised to the dignity of praetorian prefect. He then proceeded to 
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Alexandria with the secret resolve of taking a bloody vengeance on the 
inhabitants for their railleries and witticisms against him on the occasion of 
the murder of his brother. When he approached the city the people came 
forth to meet him with all the marks of joy and respect, and he received 
them graciously, and entered the town. Then pretending a design of forming 
a phalanx in honour of Alexander, he directed all the youth to appear in the 
plain without the walls. When they had done as required, he went through 
them as it were to inspect them ; and then retiring to the temple of Serapis, 
he gave the signal to his soldiers to fall on them and massacre them. The 
slaughter was dreadful both within and without the walls, for no age or rank 
was spared. Trenches were dug, and the dead and dying were flung into 
them in order to conceal the extent of the massacre. He deprived the city of 
all its privileges, and its total ruin was only averted by his death. 


After this slaughter of his helpless subjects, Caracalla returned to Antioch, 
and in order to have a pretext for making war on the Parthians he sent to 
Artabanus their king, demanding his daughter in marriage. The Parthian 
monarch having refused this strange suit, Caracalla invaded and ravaged his 
territories ; and having taken Arbela, where were the royal tombs, he 
opened them and scattered the bones of the monarchs which were deposited 
within them. He then took up his winter quarters in Edessa. 


In the spring (217) both sides were engaged in active preparation for war ; 
when a conspiracy in his own army terminated the life and reign of the 
Roman emperor. Of the two praetorian prefects, the one, Adventus, was a 
mere soldier, the other, Macrinus, was a civilian well versed in the laws. 
The rough and brutal Caracalla often ridiculed him on this account, and 
even menaced his life ; and Macrinus, having got sure information that his 
destruction was designed, resolved to anticipate the tyrant. He accordingly 
communicated his designs to some of the officers of the guards, among 
whom was one Martial, whom Caracalla had mortally offended by refusing 
him the post of centurion, or, as others say, by putting his brother to death. 
Accordingly on the 8th of April, 217, as the emperor was riding from 
Edessa to Carrhse in order to worship at the temple of the Moon, and had 


retired and alighted for a private occasion, Martial ran up as if called, and 
stabbed him in the throat. The emperor fell down dead. Martial mounted his 
horse and fled ; but he was shot by a Scythian archer of the guard. 


Macrinus (M. Opilitts Macrinus), 217-218 a.d. 


When the news of the murder of the emperor was divulged, Macrinus was 
the first to hasten to the spot, and to deplore his death. As Caracalla had left 
no heir, the army was uncertain whom to proclaim emperor in his stead, and 
the empire was for four days without a chief. Meantime the officers who 
were in the interests of Macrinus used all their influence with their men, 
and on the fourth day he was saluted emperor. He accepted the office with 
feigned reluctance, and he distributed, according to custom, large sums of 
money among the soldiers. Adventus was the bearer of the ashes of 
Caracalla to Rome, where they were deposited in the tomb of the 
Antonines; and Macrinus and the senate were obliged to yield to the 
instances of the soldiers, and place the monster among the gods. The senate 
received with joy the letter in which Macrinus announced his elevation to 
the empire, and they decreed him all the usual titles and honours. 
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While these changes were taking place in the Roman Empire, Artabanus 
had passed the Tigris with a large army. Macrinus having in vain proposed 
terms of accommodation, led out his legions, and some fighting took place 
in the neighbourhood of Nisibis, in which the advantage was on the side of 
the Parthians ; but as they now began to feel the want of supplies, and were 
anxious to return home, they readily listened to the renewed proposals of 
the Roman emperor, and a peace was concluded. Macrinus then led his 
troops back to Antioch for the winter. 


Macrinus, as we have already observed, was not a military man. He was a 
native of Csesarea in Africa (Algiers), of humble origin, and he was 
indebted for his elevation to his countryman Plautianus. He was a man of an 
amiable disposition, and a sincere lover of justice. He therefore turned his 
attention chiefly to civil regulations, and he made some necessary reforms 
and excellent laws ; but he was timid by nature, and in his anxiety to serve 
and advance his friends, he did not sufficiently consider their fitness for the 
employments which he bestowed on them. He committed a great and 
irreparable fault in not /j£-==> setting out for Rome at once, and in keeping 
the army all together in Syria ; and he further commenced too soon a 
necessary, but imprudent attempt at bringing back the discipline of the 
legions to what it had been under Severus ; for though he applied it only to 
recruits and did not interfere with the old soldiers, these last apprehended 
that the reform would at length reach themselves, and they became highly 
discontented. This feeling of the soldiers was soon taken advantage of, and 
a rival set up to Macrinus. The empress Julia was at Antioch at the time of 
the murder of Caracalla. Macrinus wrote to her in very obliging terms ; but 
in the first transports of her grief at the death of her son or the loss of her 
power, she had given herself several blows on the breast, and thus irritated a 
cancer with which she was afflicted, and her death ensued. Her sister, 
named Msesa, who had lived at court during the last two reigns and had 
acquired immense wealth, retired by order of Macrinus to her native town 
of Emesa. She had two daughters named Sosemias and Mamsea, each of 
whom was a widow with an only son ; that of the former was named 
Bassianus ; he was now a handsome youth of seventeen years of age, and 
the influence of his family had procured for him the lucrative priesthood of 
the Sun, who was worshipped at Emesa under the title of Elagabalus. The 
Roman troops who were encamped near the town used to frequent the 
temple, and they greatly admired the comely young priest, whom they knew 
to be a cousin of their lamented Caracalla. The artful Msesa resolved to take 
advantage of that feeling, and she made no scruple to sacrifice the 
reputation of her daughters to the hopes of em-pire : she therefore declared 
(what was perhaps true) that Caracalla used to cohabit with her daughters in 
the palace, and that Bassianus was in 
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reality his son. Her assertion, backed with large sums of money and lavish 
promises of more, found easy acceptance with the soldiers. On the night of 
the 15th of May, 218, she and her daughter and grandson, and the rest of her 
family, conducted by their eunuch Gannys, a man of great talent, stole out 
of the city and proceeded to the camp, where they were joyfully received ; 
and Bassianus was proclaimed emperor by the title of M. Aurelius 
Antoninus. The camp was immediately put into a state of defence against a 
siege ; and numbers of the other soldiers hastened to sustain the cause of the 
son of Caracalla. 


Macrinus sent the praetorian prefect Ulpius Julianus against the rebels. This 
officer was successful in his first attack on their camp ; but having 
neglected to push his advantage, he gave the enemy time for tampering with 
his troops, a part of whom abandoned him ; and he was taken and slain. 
Macrinus had meantime advanced as far as Apamea, where he declared his 
son Diadumenianus, a boy of only ten years of age, Augustus, and took this 
opportunity of promising a large gratuity to the army ; he also wrote against 
Bassianus to the senate and governors of provinces. But instead of 
advancing rapidly against the rebels, he fell back to Antioch, whither they 
speedily followed him, and he was forced to give them battle near that 
town. The troops of Bassianus were ably disposed by the eunuch Gannys, 
who now in arms for the first time in his life showed the talents of a 
general. But the praetorians on the side of Macrinus fought with such 
determined valour that the rebels were on the point of flying, when Msesa 
and Sosemias rushed out and stopped them ; and Bassianus, sword in hand, 
led them on to the combat. Still the praetorians gave not way, and victory 
would have declared for Macrinus had he not shamefully fled in the midst 
of the battle. His troops when assured of his flight declared for Bassianus. 


Macrinus fled in disguise, and never stopped till he came to Chalcedon, 
where he was taken and put to death, and his innocent son shared his fate. 
His reign had lasted only fourteen months.0 


Elagabalus (Nabius Avibus Bassianus), 218-222 a.d. 


Bassianus now hastened to assert his claim to the succession. He was 
entirely successful ; ascending the throne under title of M. Aurelius 
Antoninus Elagabalus, or, as the Latins called him, Heliogabalus. Dion 
Cassius« (as preserved by Xiphilinusi) has left us a picturesque account of 
the accession and brief reign of this effeminate youth, whose name has 
become a proverb for sensuality of the most degenerate type. We turn to his 
account, making such omissions as the restrictions of modern taste demand 
; — the classical writers, as we have had occasion to note heretofore, 
adjudged the limits between frankness and prudery by standards quite 
different from ours. 


This narrative of Dion Cassius has the unique interest of being the account 
of an exact contemporary. The author was a member of the Roman senate, 
at the time of Elagabalus’ accession. The following year he was governor of 
Pergamus and Smyrna. “He had conversed with Macrinus after his 
elevation, and yet was in the senate when the letters of Macrinus were read 
on the elevation of Elagabalus” (Clintons’ ). 


Here, then, is the story of Rome’s most degenerate emperor, as told by this 
contemporary witness. The account is the most authoritative one that has 


come down to us ; but it will be observed that allowance must be made for 
current superstitions in parts of the narrative. <*« 
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DION CASSIUS ON THE ACCESSION AND KEIGN OP 
ELAGABALUS 


Avitus [Elagabalus], who is called pseudo Antoninus, or the Assyrian, or, 
again, Sardanapalus or Tiberinus (the last name having been bestowed upon 
him after his body was cast into the Tiber), made his entry next day [after 
the defeat of Macrinus] into Antioch, having promised five hundred 
drachmae to the soldiers if they refrained from pillaging the city, as they 
greatly desired to do. This sum he of course exacted from the inhabitants. 
He likewise wrote a letter to Rome, in which, among other matters befitting 
the occasion, he heaped invectives upon Macrinus for the obscurity of his 
origin and his conspiracy against Antoninus, and made lavish promises, not 
only to the soldiers but to the senate and populace (pretending to act in all 
things after the example of Augustus, whose age he compared with his own, 
and of Marcus Antoninus) ; and, in allusion to the censures passed upon 
him by Macrinus, he added, ” He took upon himself to censure my youth, 
he who nominated his six-year-old son emperor.” 


Such was his message to the senate. To that assembly and to the legions he 
despatched an account of what had taken place among the soldiers, together 
with the letter written by Macrinus to Maximus, in order further to inflame 
their hatred of Macrinus and their attachment to his own person. In his letter 
to the senate and his address to the people he styled himself emperor, 
Csesar, the son of Antoninus, the grandson of Severus, the pious, the 
fortunate, Augustus, proconsul, prince invested with tribunician authority. 
He is also reported to have said, “Let them give me no titles which have to 
do with war ; in ‘ the pious ‘ and ‘ the fortunate ‘ I have enough.” 


A number of persons having, in both a public and a private capacity, 
committed offences in word and deed against him and against Caracalla, he 
declared that he would punish no man whatever ; nor did he punish any, 
although in the rest of his conduct he carried debauchery, injustice, and 
cruelty to such lengths that certain customs wholly unknown at Rome were 
practised there as having come down from our forefathers, and that crimes 
committed in single instances by other men and in other places there 
flourished freely for the three years and nine months of his reign, reckoning 
from the battle which put him in possession of the sovereign power. 


In Syria he shed the blood of Nestor and of Fabius Agrippinus, governor of 
the province, and of the chief of the knights who had been about Macrinus, 
and at Rome he acted likewise towards those who had been most strongly 
attached to the cause of the late monarch ; in Arabia he slew Picas 
Cserianus, to whom the government of that country had been committed, 
for not having immediately come over to his side ; in Cyprus, Claudius 
Attalus, a former governor of Thrace, who had been expelled from the 
senate by Severus at the time of the war with Niger, restored to Ins honours 
by Tarantus,1 and placed by fate at the head of the province of Cyprus, 
merely because he had given offence to Comazon. For while the latter was 
serving in Thrace Attalus had placed him among the oarsmen as a 
punishment for dereliction of duty. 


Thus the pseudo Antoninus put Attalus to death, — though he had written 
concerning him to the senate saying that he had recalled him to Rome, 
whence he had been banished by Macrinus, together with Julius Asper, — 
and Sulla, a former governor of Cappadocia, because he was involved in 


P Tarantus was a nickname given to Caracalla after his death. It was the 
name of a gladiator of ignoble aspect. ] 
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certain intrigues and because, having been summoned to Rome, he had 
gone before some Celtic soldiers on their way home from Bithynia, where 
they had passed the winter, and had stirred up some disorders. Such were 
the motives from which these two personages perished, no word thereof 
being sent to the senate. As for Seius Carus, the grandson of Fuscianus, a 
former prefect of Rome, the reason was that he was rich and noble, and a 
man of ability ; the pretext, that he had incited the soldiers of the Alban 
legion to mutiny. 


The monarch being his only accuser, the trial of Seius was held in the 
palace, where he was slain. Valerianus Peetus was put to death because he 


had caused portraits of himself to be made in gold as ornaments for his 
mistresses. This action brought upon him the charge of intending to go into 
Cappadocia, a province bordering on his native land (for he was a Galatian) 
to stir up a rebellion, and having for this purpose made gold pieces bearing 
his own image. 


Besides these, Silius Messalla and Pomponius Bassus were put to death by 
the senate on a charge of having disapproved of the emperor’s conduct, as 
he said. He did not hesitate to write to the senate, which he styled the 
examiner of his life and the censor of what took place in the palace : ” As 
for the proofs of their conspiracy, I have not sent them, for it would be idle 
to read them, since the men are already dead.” Messalla had frequently 
expressed his opinions forcibly in the senate, for which reason the emperor 
had commanded his attendance in Syria, as though he were indispensable to 
him, but really lest he should cause an opinion different to his own to 
prevail in that assembly : as for Bassus, he had a beautiful wife of noble 
birth (a granddaughter of Claudius Severus and of Marcus Antoninus) ; 
whom Elagabalus himself wedded, not permitting her (such was the terror 
with which he inspired her) to weep for her husband’s unhappy fate. We 
shall presently hear of espousals in which he played the part of bridegroom 
and bride, for he gave himself out as man or woman indifferently, and 
behaved with the utmost shamelessness in either character. 


The murder of Gannys, who had paved the way for the rebellion, had 
brought him to the camp and procured him the victory over Macrinus — of 
Gannys, his foster-father and guardian, which he committed in Nicomedia, 
caused him to be regarded from the very beginning of his reign as the most 
impious of men. Gannys lived an effeminate life and loved to receive 
presents, but, far from doing injury to any man, he conferred many benefits 
upon numbers of persons ; and, what was still more important, he was 
zealously devoted to his sovereign and enjoyed the favour of Moesa and 
Soaemias. But this was not the reason why the emperor put him to death. 
His real motive was that Gannys obliged him to observe the rules of 
temperance and wisdom. The monarch, with his own hand, dealt Gannys 
the first wound, since none of the soldiers dared to begin the attack. In such 
wise did matters go. 


Thus much we have said of the blood that was shed. As for the things done 
by Elagabalus contrary to the customs of our forefathers, they were matters 
of small account and did no great harm ; unless, indeed, it be that he 
introduced innovations contrary to our usage, by assuming of his own 
accord, as I have said, titles of office, substituting himself for Macrinus in 
the consulate without being elected, and so forth. 


He wedded Cornelia Paula, desiring, as he said, to become a father quickly; 
he, who was not so much as a man. At the celebration of these nuptials, not 
the senate and the knights alone, but even the wives of the 
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senators received liberal presents. There was a banquet for the populace 
which cost 150 drachmae, and one for the soldiers which cost more than 
100. He also gave gladiatorial shows, at which he was present clad in the 
toga prsetexta, and he appeared in the same garb at the votive games. He 
likewise caused a great number of wild beasts to be slaughtered, among the 
rest an elephant and fifty-one tigers, a larger number than had ever been 
exhibited at one time. Afterwards, having put away Paula under the pretext 


that she had a blemish on her body, he wedded Aquilia Severa, in open 
violation of the laws, for with flagrant impiety he defiled a woman who was 
a vestal. He was bold enough to say, ” I have done it that of myself, the 
pontifex maximus, and of her, the vestalis maxima, divine children may be 
born ” ; nor did he hesitate to boast of these sacrilegious acts, for which he 
should have been first scourged with rods in the Forum and then cast into 
prison and put to death. Nevertheless he did not keep Severa long, but took 
another wife, and then another and another, after which he went back to her. 


Among his most flagrant violations of the law was the worship of the god 
Elagabalus, not only by reason of the introduction of a foreign divinity into 
Rome and the granting of new and gorgeous honours to such a divinity, but 
by reason of the superiority which the emperor gave him over Jupiter; and 


the priesthood of Elagabalus which he caused to be bestowed upon himself, 
by reason of his circumcision and abstinence from pork (as though this 
abstinence made the worship of this god purer), and also by reason of the 
barbarous vestments worn by Syrian priests, in which he was often to be 
seen, a fact which had much to do with his surname of the Assyrian. 


As the height of absurdity he bestowed a wife upon Elagabalus, as though 
the god had need of a wife and children. Moreover, since this wife ought 
not to be poor or of humble birth, he chose the Urania of Carthage, had the 
goddess brought from thence, established her in the palace, and exacted 
wedding gifts for her from all the subjects of his empire, as he had done for 
his own wives. 


Nevertheless this Sardanapalus, who must needs unite the gods by regular 
marriages, himself led the most irregular of lives. He married several wives, 
and had relations with many other women with whom he formed no legal 
tie. Such was his conduct to all who had to do with him ; yet this did not 
prevent him from playing the part of a bride to a favourite, by name 
Hierocles, on whom he wished to bestow the title of csesar, himself being 
called imperatrix. Being opposed by his grandmother in this design, he 
broke out into threats against her, and by his shameful conduct no less than 
for other reasons incurred the hatred of the soldiery. These extravagances 
were the cause of his ruin. 


A Roman Matron (From the Capitol) 
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He was destined soon to receive the due reward of his infamy. By the things 
he did and suffered to be done he brought upon himself the hatred of the 
people and of the soldiers, the main prop of his throne, and was finally 
assassinated by them in his own camp. The thing came to pass on this 


fashion. He had brought his cousin Bassianus into the senate, and, taking 
his place beside Msesa and Soeemias, he adopted him as his son ; he 
boasted of his good fortune in having become all at once the father of such 
a child, as though he himself were already far more advanced in years, and 
he declared that he had no need of any other son, since his house was 
henceforth safe from extinction. Elagabalus himself had commanded him to 
take this course and to bestow on his cousin the name of Alexander. For my 
own part I am convinced that these occurrences were actually the work of a 
god, not because of the emperor’s words but because of the saying that one 
Alexander, from Emesa, would succeed him, and also because of what took 
place in Upper Mysia and in Thrace. 


Shortly before this time a genius appeared, I know not how, in the countries 
about the Ister, claiming to be the celebrated Alexander of Macedon, and 
bearing the form and all the equipments of that prince. Starting thence he 
traversed Mcesia and Thrace after the manner of Bacchus, accompanied by 
four hundred men, armed with thyrsi and wearing goatskins. They did no 
harm, and, as those who then dwelt in Thrace are convinced, everything 
was supplied them, both lodging and provisions, at the expense of the cities 
; for no one dared oppose him either by word or deed, neither chief, nor 
soldier, nor procurator, nor provincial governor ; and in open daylight, as he 
had announced, he advanced in procession as far as Byzantium. Thence, 
returning upon his footsteps, he crossed over into Chalcedon, and there, 
having performed certain sacrifices by night and buried a wooden horse in 
the ground, he disappeared. These facts I learned in Asia, as I have said, 
before anything was done at Rome with regard to Bassianus. 


As long as Sardanapalus loved his cousin he himself remained alive, but 
when he began to suspect all men and learned that popular favour was 
turning towards Alexander, he changed his purpose and did all he could to 
get rid of him. He was not only unsuccessful in an attempt to destroy him, 
but came near to perishing himself, for Alexander was jealously guarded by 
his mother, his grandmother, and the soldiery. The praetorian guards, 
becoming aware of his intentions, stirred up a fearful riot, which did not 
cease until Sardanapalus, coming into the camp with Alexander, appealed to 
them with urgent entreaties, yielded up, under compulsion, the companions 


of his debaucheries whose death they demanded, only pleading piteously in 
favour of Hierocles, and finally succeeded in mollifying them. 


Afterwards, having again laid snares for Alexander, and having gone with 
the latter to the camp to appease a tumult which had been excited among 
the praetorians by this attempt, he perceived that they were watching him 
with intent to put him to death, and strove to flee while his mother and 
Alexander’s, more openly at strife than before, were endeavouring to excite 
the soldiers. He tried to escape by hiding in a chest, but was caught and 
Slain at the age of eighteen. His mother perished with him. Their heads were 
cut off and their bodies stripped of their ornaments and dragged through the 
streets of the city; then that of the woman was cast forth unburied, and that 
of Sardanapalus thrown into the Tiber. The god Elagabalus was banished 
from Rome.e The administration has not suffered greatly through 
Elagabalus, for while he abandoned himself to his sensual worship, he left 
the government in the hands of his prudent grandmother Mffisa.a 
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Alexander Severus (M. Aurelius Alexander Severus), 222-235 a.d. 


Both the senate and the army joyfully concurred in the elevation of 
Alexander Severus ; and the former body, lest any competitor should 
appear, hastened to confer on him all the imperial titles and powers. On 
account of his youth and his extremely amiable disposition he was entirely 
directed by his grandmother and mother, but Msesa dying soon after his 
accession, the sole direction of her son fell to Mamsea. [The statues and 
coins of this woman show that she was a pagan, though the contrary has 
been inferred from the correspondence with Origen.] Nevertheless in her 
guidance of public affairs she exhibited a spirit of wisdom, justice, and 
moderation such as had not appeared in any preceding empress. Her 
enemies laid to her charge the love of power and the love of money, and 
blamed her son for deferring too much to her ; but their accusations are 


vague, and no act of cruelty caused by avarice stains the annals of this 
reign. 


The first care of Mamsea was to form a wise and upright council for her 
son. Sixteen of the most respectable of the senate, with the learned Ulpian, 
the praetorian prefect, at their head, composed this council, and nothing was 
ever done without their consent and approbation. A general system of 
reformation was commenced and steadily pursued. All the absurd acts of 
the late tyrant were reversed. His god was sent back to Emesa ; the statues 
of the other deities were restored to their temples ; the ministers of his vices 
and pleasures were sold or banished, some of the worst were drowned ; the 
unworthy persons whom he had placed in public situations were dismissed, 
and men of knowledge and probity put in their places. 


Manuea used the utmost care to keep away from her son all those persons 
by whom his morals might be corrupted, and in order to have his time fully 
occupied she induced him to devote the greater part of each day to the 
administration of justice, where none but the wise and good would be his 
associates. The good seed fortunately fell into a kindly soil. Alexander was 
naturally disposed to every virtue, and all his efforts were directed to the 
promotion of the welfare of the empire over which he ruled. 


The first ten years of the reign of this prince were passed at Rome and 
devoted to civil occupations. His daily course of life has been thus 
transmitted to us. He usually rose early and entered his private chapel (lara- 
rium), in which he had caused to be placed the images of those who had 
been teachers and benefactors of the human race, among whom he included 
the divine founder of the Christian religion. Having performed his 
devotions he took some kind of exercise, and then applied himself for some 
hours to public business with his council. He then read for some time, his 
favourite works being the Republics of Plato and Cicero, and the verses of 
Horace, and the Life of Alexander the Great, whom he greatly admired. 
Gymnastic exercises, in which he excelled, succeeded. He then was 
anointed and bathed, and took a light breakfast, usually of bread, milk, and 
eggs. In the afternoon he was attended by his secretaries, and he heard his 
letters read and signed the answers to them. The business of the day being 
concluded, his friends in general were admitted, and a frugal and simple 


dinner followed, at which the conversation was mostly of a serious 
instructive nature, or some literary work was read out to the emperor and 
his guests. 


The dress of Alexander was plain and simple, his manners were free from 
all pride and haughtiness ; he lived with the senators on a footing of 
friendly equality, like Augustus, Vespasian, and the wiser and better 
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emperors. He was liberal and generous to all orders of the people, and he 
took an especial pleasure in assisting those persons of good family who had 
fallen into poverty without reproach. Among the virtues of Alexander was 
the somewhat rare one in that age of chastity. His mother early caused him 
to espouse a lady of noble birth named Memnia, whom however he 
afterwards divorced and even banished to Africa. The accounts of this affair 
differ greatly. According to one, the father of the empress formed a 
conspiracy against his son-in-law, which being discovered, he was put to 
death and his daughter divorced. Others say that as Alexander showed great 
respect for his father-in-law, Mamaea’s jealousy was excited, and she 
caused him to be slain and his daughter to be divorced or banished. It 
appears that Alexander soon married again. 


We have already observed that a portion of the civil jurisdiction had fallen 
to the praetorian prefects. This imposed a necessity that one of them should 
be a civilian, and Mamaea had therefore caused this dignity to be conferred 
on Ulpian. From the love of law and order which distinguished this prefect, 
he naturally sought to bring back discipline in the praetorian camp ; the 
consequence was that repeated attempts were made on his life, and the 
emperor more than once found it necessary to cast his purple over him to 
save him from the fury of the soldiers. At length (228) they fell on him in 
the night ; he escaped from them to the palace, but they pursued and 
slaughtered him in the presence of the emperor and his mother. 


Some slight actions on the German and Moorish frontiers were the only 
occupation given to the Roman arms during the early years of the reign of 
Alexander, but in the year 232 so powerful an enemy menaced the oriental 
provinces of the empire, that the presence of the emperor became absolutely 
requisite in the East. 


The Parthians, whom we have had such frequent occasion to mention, are 
said to have been a Scythian (i.e., Turkish) people of the north of Persia, 
who, taking advantage of the declining power of the Macedonian kings of 
Syria, cast off their yoke (250 B.C.), and then gradually made themselves 
masters of the whole of Persia. Their dominion had now lasted for five 
hundred years, and their power had from the usual causes, such as family 
dissensions, contested successions, and such like, been long on the decline ; 
and in the fourth year of Alexander Severus (226) a native Persian, named 
Artaxerxes (Ardashir), who pretended to be of the ancient royal line but 
who is said to have been of humble birth and a mere soldier of fortune, 
raised a rebellion against the Parthian king, Artabanus. Fortune favoured 
the rebel, and Artabanus was defeated and slain. Artaxerxes then assumed 
the tiara, and his line, which existed till the Mohammedan conquest, was 
named the Sassanian, from the name of his father. 


Affecting to be the descendant of the ancient Achaemenians, Artaxerxes 
sought to restore Persia to its condition under those princes. The Magian or 
Light religion resumed the rank from which it had fallen under the sway of 
the Parthians, and flourished in its pristine glory. As the dominions of the 
house of Cyrus had extended to the coasts of the -\Egean Sea, Artaxerxes 
ordered the Romans to quit Asia, and when his mandate was unheeded he 
led his troops over the Tigris. But his ill fortune induced him to attack the 
invincible Atrae, and he was forced to retire with loss and disgrace. He then 
turned his arms against the Medes and some other of the more northern 
tribes, and when he had reduced them he again invaded Mesopotamia (232). 
Alexander now resolved to take the command of his troops in person. He 
left Rome, followed by the tears and prayers of the people, and proceeded 
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[232-233 a.d.] through Illyricum to the East. On his march the strictest 
discipline was maintained, while every attention was paid to the wants of 
the soldiers and care taken that they should be abundantly supplied with 
clothes and arms. The emperor himself used the same fare as the men, and 
he caused his tent to be thrown open when he was at his meals that they 
might perceive his mode of life. 


Alexander halted at Antioch to make preparations for the war ; meantime he 
sent an embassy with proposals of peace to Artaxerxes. The Persian in 
return sent four hundred of his most stately men splendidly clothed and 
armed to order the Romans to quit Asia ; and if we can believe Herodian 
(for the circumstance is almost incredible), Alexander was so regardless of 
the laws of nations as to seize and strip them, and send them prisoners to 
Phrygia. It is also said that while he was at Antioch, rinding that some of 
the soldiers frequented the Paphian grove of Daphne, he cast them into 
prison; and that when a mutiny broke out in the legion to which they 
belonged, he ascended his tribunal, had the prisoners brought before him, 
and addressed their comrades, who stood around in arms, dwelling on the 
necessity of maintaining discipline. But when his arguments proved of no 
effect, and they even menaced him with their arms, he cried out, in 
imitation of Caesar, ” Quirites, depart, and lay down your arms.” The legion 
obeyed, and the men, no longer soldiers, took up their abode in the houses 
of the town instead of the camp. After a month the emperor was prevailed 
on to pardon them, but he punished their tribunes with death; and this 
legion was henceforth equally distinguished by valour and fidelity. 


In imitation of Alexander the Great, the emperor formed six of his legions 
into a phalanx of thirty thousand men, to whom he gave higher pay. He also 
had, like that conqueror, bodies of men distinguished by gold-adomed and 
silver-adorned shields — chrysoaspids and argyroaspids. 


The details of the war cannot be learned with any certainty. One historian 
says that Alexander made three divisions of his army; one of which was to 
enter Media through Armenia, another Persia at the junction of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, while the emperor was in person to lead the third through 
Mesopotamia, and all were to join in the enemy’s country ; but that, owing 


to the timidity of Alexander, who loitered on the way, the second division 
was Cut to pieces, and the first nearly all perished while retreating through 
Armenia in the winter. This account labours under many difficulties ; for 
the emperor certainly triumphed on his return to Rome ; and in his speech 
to the senate on that occasion he asserted that of 700 war elephants which 
were in the enemy’s array he had killed 200, and taken 300 ; of 1000 
scythed chariots he had taken 200 ; and of 120,000 heavy-armed horsemen 
he had slain 10,000, besides taking a great number of prisoners.0 
Notwithstanding this report to the senate, the Romans were 
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probably beaten in this war, though the Persians likewise suffered great 
loss. The latter made no further attempts on Mesopotamia for some years. a 


The Germans had taken advantage of the absence of the emperor and the 
greater part of the troops in the East, to pass the Rhine and ravage Gaul. 
Alexander therefore, leaving sufficient garrisons in Syria, led home the 
Illyrian and other legions, and having celebrated a triumph for the Persian 
War at Rome, where he was received with the most abundant 
demonstrations of joy, he departed with a large army for the defence of 
Gaul. The Germans retired at his approach ; he advanced to the Rhine and 
took up his winter quarters in the neighbourhood of Mogontiacum (Mainz), 
with the intention of opening the campaign beyond the river in the spring 
(235). 


The narratives of the events of this reign are so very discordant that we 
cannot hope often to arrive at the real truth. In no part are they more at 
variance than in their account of the circumstances of the emperor’s death. 
We can only collect that, whether from his efforts to restore discipline, from 


the intrigues of Maximin, an ambitious officer who had the charge of 
disciplining the young troops, or from some other cause, a general 
discontent prevailed in the army, and that Alexander was assassinated in his 
tent, either by his own guards or by a party sent for the purpose by 
Maximin, and that his mother and several of his friends perished with him. 
The troops forthwith proclaimed Maximin emperor, and the senate and 
people of Rome, deeply lamenting the fate of the virtuous Alexander, were 
forced to acquiesce in the choice of the army. 


Alexander had reigned thirteen years. Even the historian least partial to him 
acknowledges that towards his subjects his conduct was blameless, and that 
no bloodshed or unjust condemnations stain the annals of his reign. His 
fault seems to have been a certain degree of effeminacy and weakness, the 
consequence probably of his Syrian origin, which led to his extreme 
submission to his mother, against whom the charges of avarice and 
meanness are not perhaps wholly unfounded.1 


Dion Cassius, whose history ends with this reign, gives the following view 
of the numbers and disposition of the legions, at this period. Of the twenty- 
five which were formed by Augustus, only nineteen remained, the rest 
having been broken or distributed through the others ; but the emperors, 
from Nero to Severus inclusive, had formed thirteen new ones, and the 
whole now amounted to thirty-two legions. Of these, three were in Britain, 
one in Upper and two in Lower Germany, one in Italy, one in Spain, one in 
Numidia, one in Arabia, two in Palestine, one in Phoenicia, two in Syria, 
two in Mesopotamia, two in Cappadocia, two in Lower and one in Upper 
Mcesia, two in Dacia, and four in Pannonia, one in Noricum, and one in 
Raetia. He does not tell us where the two remaining ones were quartered, 
neither does he give the number of men in a legion at this time, but it is 
conjectured to have been five thousand. c 


renan’s characterisation of the period 


On principles less disastrous than those of unbridled military despotism, the 
empire might have survived the ruin of the Roman spirit in the death of 
Marcus Aurelius, might have given peace to Christianity a century earlier 
and have avoided the streams of blood shed to no purpose by Decius and 


1 The Life of Alexander, by Lampridius, in the Augustan History,/ is, as 
Gibbon observes, ” the mere idea of a perfect prince, an awkward imitation 
of the Cyrop/dia.” [The best rulers had to bear the charge of avarice. | 
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Diocletian. The part of the Roman aristocracy was played out; after having 
worn folly threadbare in the first century, it had worn virtue threadbare in 
the second. But the hidden forces of the great Mediterranean confederacy 
were not exhausted. Thus, after the downfall of the political edifice founded 
on the sovereignty of the family of Augustus, a provincial dynasty, that of 
the Flavians, was found to restore the empire, even as after the downfall of 
the edifice built up by the adoptions of the Roman aristocracy, there were 
found provincials, Orientals and Syrians, to restore the great association in 
which all men found peace and profit. Septimius Severus did, without moral 
grandeur but not without glory, what Vespasian had done. 


It is true that the representatives of this new dynasty are not to be compared 
to the great emperors of the second century. Even Alexander Severus, who 
equals Antoninus and Marcus in kindliness, is very inferior to them in 
intelligence and greatness of soul. The principles of the government are 
detestable ; men outbid one another for the favour of the legions ; a price is 
set on mutiny ; none approaches the soldier except with purse in hand. 
Military despotism never took a more shameless form ; but military 
despotism can be long-lived. 


Side by side with hideous spectacles, under the Syrian emperors, what 
reforms do we find ! What progress in legislation ! What a day was that 
when, under Caracalla, all free men dwelling within the empire attained 
equal rights ! 


We must not exaggerate the advantages offered by such equality; yet in 
politics words are never wholly void of meaning. Many excellent things had 
been inherited. The philosophers of the school of Marcus Aurelius had 


disappeared, but their place was taken by the masters of jurisprudence. 
Papinian, Ulpian, Paul, Gaius, Modestinus, Florentinus, Marcian, during 
years of execrable evil, created masterpieces and actually brought the law 
of the future into being. The Syrian emperors, though far inferior to Trajan 
and to the Antonines as far as political traditions are concerned, inasmuch 
as they were not Romans and had none of the Roman prejudices, often give 
proof of an openness of mind which would have been impossible to the 
great emperors of the second century, all of whom were intensely 
conservative. They permitted and even encouraged colleges or syndicates. 
They went to extreme lengths in this matter, and they would have organised 
the trade guilds as castes with a distinctive garb. They flung the doors of the 
empire wide open. One of them, that noble and pathetic figure Alexander 
Severus, the son of Mamtea, almost equalled in his plebeian goodness the 
patrician virtues of the great age ; the loftiest ideas pale before the honest 
effusions of his heart. 


It was in religion above all that these Syrian emperors inaugurated a 
liberality of mind and a tolerance unknown before.1 The Syrian women of 
Emesa, Julia Domna, Julia Msesa, Julia Mamsea, Julia Sosemias, beautiful, 
intelligent, venturous to the point of utopianism, are hampered by no 
tradition or conventionality. They dared to do what no Roman woman had 
ever done; they entered the senate, took part in its deliberations, and 
practically governed the empire, dreaming of Semiramis and Nitocris. It 
was a thing that such a woman as Faustina would not have done for all her 


[x The substitution of the Syro-Phcenician sun-god by Elagabalus naturally 
recalls the monotheistic reformation of Amenhotep IV (Khun-aten) in 
Egypt more than sixteen centuries before. In Amenhotep’s day, Syrian 
influence predominated at the Egyptian court, as it did at Rome in the 
beginning of the third century a.d. That the culminating result of this should 
have been so much the same in both cases is a matter that seems to call for 
at least passing notice. | 
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frivolity ; she would have been checked by tact, by the sense of absurdity, 
by the rules of good Roman society. The Syrian women hesitated at 
nothing. They had a senate of women, which enacted every sort of 
absurdity. The Roman religion seemed to them cold and meaningless. They 
had no family reasons for attachment to it, and being more in harmony, 
imaginativel}r, with Christianity than with Italian paganism, they delighted 
in the tales of the travels of gods upon the earth. Philostratus enchanted 
them with his Apollonius ; perhaps they had a secret leaning towards 
Christianity. 


During this time the last noble ladies of the older society, such as the elderly 
daughter of Marcus Aurelius, honoured by all men and put to death by 
Caracalla, lived in obscurity, looking on at an orgy which formed so strange 
a contrast to the memories of their youth. 


The provinces, and those of the East more particularly, which were far more 
active and enlightened than those of the West, gained a decided ascendency. 
Elagabalus was certainly a madman, but nevertheless his chimerical idea of 
a central monotheistic religion, established in Rome and absorbing all 
others, shows that the narrow circle of Antonine conceptions had been to a 
great extent broken through. Mamaea and Alexander Severus were to go 
further; whilst the jurisconsults continued to transcribe their old and 
ferocious maxims against liberty of conscience with the calmness of habit, 
the Syrian emperor and his mother studied Christianity, and manifested 
sympathy with it. Not content with granting security to the Christians, 
Alexander, with touching eclecticism, introduced the name of Jesus among 
his household gods. Peace seemed made, not, as under Constantine, by the 
abasement of one party, but by a generous reconciliation. In all this there 
was certainly a daring attempt at reform, inferior in rationality to that of the 
Antonines, but more likely to succeed because it was much more popular 
and took the provinces and the East more into account. 


In such a democratic work, people with no ancestors, such as these Africans 
and Syrians, had more chance of success than rigid men of irreproachable 
bearing, like the aristocratic emperors. But the innate viciousness of the 
imperial system revealed itself for the tenth time. Alexander Severus was 
assassinated by the soldiers on the 19th of March, 235. It was clear that the 


army would tolerate none but tyrants. The empire had fallen successively 
from the Roman aristocracy to provincial officers, now it passed to 
subordinate officers and military assassins. Whereas, until the time of 
Commodus, the murdered emperors are intolerable monsters, it is now the 
good emperor, the man who desires to restore some kind of discipline and 
represses the crimes of the army, who is inevitably marked for deathJ Still, 
it cannot be denied that there was need of strong, able commanders on the 
eve of the barbarian invasions. With all his virtues, Alexander was a 
weakling, unfit to rule at such a time. With his death the military revolution 
entered upon a third stage. It became more than ever necessary to 
strengthen the imperial office, because, it having been decided that the 
emperor should be a soldier, the choice of the soldiers, rival claimants of the 
office were threatening, by their civil strife, to break up the Roman world 
into a multitude of warring states/* 


CHAPTER XL. CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED: THE SECOND 
HALF OF THE THIRD CENTURY OF EMPIRE 


(235-285 A.D.) 


“Now begins the inferno of half a century (235-284), in which all 
philosophy, all civil order, all delicacy founders ; with power put up to 
auction, the soldiery masters of everything ; with sometimes ten tyrants at 
once ; with the barbarian entering through all the breaches of a shattered 
world ; with Athens destroying her ancient monuments, to girdle herself 
with ill-built walls as a protection against the Goths. If anything can show 
the intrinsic necessity of the Roman Empire, it is the fact that it was not 
wholly put out of joint by this anarchy and retained breath enough to revive 
under the vigorous action of Diocletian, and to endure for two centuries 
more. In every class the decadence is terrible. In fifty years the art of 
sculpture is forgotten. Latin literature comes to an end. It is as if a vampire 
brooded over society, drinking its life-blood.” — Renan. 


Bad matters become worse in the period we are now entering. Old evils 
remain, and new ones are added. The rule of the soldiers is absolute, and as 
before, money affords the only channel to the suffrage of these rulers of the 


empire. As before, there is an incessant scramble after the honours and 
emoluments of the imperial office ; as before, successful and unsuccessful 
aspirants alike place themselves on the sure road to an early death, so soon 
as they attempt to grasp the purple. 


In the half century we are now entering, some seventeen emperors who may 
be styled legitimate holders of the title, pass in rapid succession before the 
view ; and with only one or two doubtful exceptions they all meet a tragic 
end. Some reign for a few weeks or months, some for a few years ; some 
are young, some are old ; but neither the tender years of a Gordian nor the 
senility of a Tacitus can give protection from the imperial fate. 


All this indeed is but a repetition of what we have seen in the half century 
just gone. There is no sudden transition, no marked revolution. And yet the 
time upon which we are entering has in other respects a character that is 
peculiarly its own. It marks a condition towards which the empire has been 
steadily tending; a condition that is the logical, the necessary outcome of 
the antecedent conditions we have studied. The essence of this new 
condition is found in the de-romanisation of the empire. From now on the 
rulers of Rome, with rare exceptions, are no longer Romans in the old sense 
of the word. Caracalla, to be sure, gave Roman citizenship to all free men in 
the empire, which list, it may be noted, included vast numbers of persons 
who had once been slaves. But the sweep of the imperial stylus, 
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while it may make the Gaul and the Goth, the Dalmatian and the Dacian, 
the Syrian and the Arab, each and all Romans in the official sense, is 
impotent to change the racial traits of this heterogeneous company. The 
man from the provinces, who has never been within a thousand miles of 


Rome, may count himself a Roman citizen, may even glory in the name, but 
beyond peradventure Ms closest interests lie with his own kith and kin, with 
his own race, as against those others of his fellow-citizens who live in far- 
distant lands, and have habits, customs, and languages different from his 
own. 


In the present connection this natural instinct comes to have much 
importance. It becomes increasingly evident that we no longer have a 
strongly centralised government. In the first instance nearly all the emperors 
are themselves men from the provinces. A great city is seldom the 
birthplace of the great men of any epoch. It has been said that Rome never 
produced a poet, and the briefest analysis of her great names will show that 
few men indeed whom posterity remembers were born within the confines 
of the city itself. But in the early day the great Romans were, for the most 
part, born in Italy, if not at the capital. In the first century, indeed, 
importance attaches, as we have seen, to a good many adoptive Romans 
who were born in Asia Minor, and to others who came from Spain — such 
men as the Senecas, Lucan, and Quintilian. In the second century of the 
empire, it will be recalled, two of the greatest emperors, Trajan and 
Hadrian, were Spaniards. But these are exceptional instances. 


Now, however, we are entering upon a period when the Roman emperor, 
almost as a matter of course, is not an Italian. Maximian is a Thracian 
peasant, Philip is an Arab, Decius comes from Pannonia, iEmilianus is said 
to be a Moor; Claudius, Probus, Carus, and Carinus come from various 
regions of Illyricum. Some of these provincials visit Rome whenever a lull 
in the border warfares will permit. Philip the Arab, for example, makes 
Rome his headquarters ; and by an odd freak of fortune it is this man of 
alien blood who is on the throne when Rome comes, in the year 248, to her 
one thousandth anniversary : it is he who conducts the magnificent secular 
games that mark the millennium. 


There are rulers too, like Aurelian, who take an interest in the more intimate 
economical affairs of the empire, and who strenuously apply their energies 
to areform of the currency, the debasement of which is one of the most 
significant features of the time. Aurelian fixes an honest value for the gold 
and silver coins, takes from the senate and from all cities but Alexandria the 


right of coinage, striving thus to fix more firmly the position of the seat of 
empire as the financial centre, and to give stability to the economic system. 
But his best efforts lead to mutiny in the present, and fall far short of hoped- 
for results in the future. Moreover, even an Aurelian, whatever his regard 
for Rome, finds his time chiefly occupied with the warlike affairs of the 
outlying provinces. He must dash from Syria to Egypt, from Egypt to Gaul ; 
one revolt is not put down before another begins. And in this day it is no 
easy matter to transport an army from one part of the bulky empire to 
another. 


Then again, there are emperors who scorn the capital; Maximin, for 
example, who for a time transfers the seat of empire to distant Pannonia. It 
is a strange spectacle when Italian citizens are brought from their residences 
in Rome to have punishment — punishment, be it understood, not justice — 
meted out to them in a province on the Danube. Few other emperors go 
quite to such extremes as this ; but more and more as time goes on we feel 
that the interests of the empire are everywhere except in Rome. 
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After the time of Claudius, who occupies the throne just as the empire is 
rounding out its third century, it is almost a foregone conclusion that 
Illyricum will supply the empire with its rulers. The significance of this fact 
is at once evident, if we recall that Illyricum is that territory north of Greece 
including Macedonia, Thrace, and Mcesia, which a future emperor will fix 
on as the seat of New Rome — Constantinople. 


The decentralisation of the empire, of which these are significant marks, is 
still more strikingly manifested in the ever increasing number of rival 
claimants to the purple. Again and again it happens that the soldiers in 
different portions of the empire raise different chiefs to nominal imperial 
power. At one time, while Gallienus is the legitimate holder of the title, 
there are spurious emperors in Illyricum, Gaul, Greece, Egypt, — 
everywhere. The time comes to be known as the epoch of the Thirty 


Tyrants. Doubtless there were not thirty of these rival emperors ; but there 
may have been fifteen or twenty — just how many no one knows or need 
greatly care to know. 


And while internal dissensions are thus weakening the empire, an even 
greater danger threatens it from without. The peoples whom we have come 
to speak of rather loosely as barbarian hordes — Franks, Alamanni, Goths 
— are piercing through the cordon of steel which is the sole safeguard of 
the empire. The Persians contest the eastern border. They capture a Roman 
emperor, Valerian, and carry him off to ignominious servitude. The Goths 
sweep down to the Bosporus, invade Asia Minor, and coast along the shores 
of Greece. The Alamanni invade Italy, and come almost to Rome itself. For 
the time being these hordes are repelled. A pest from Egypt carries off the 
Goths by thousands and renders their motley array of warriors powerless. 
The arms of Aurelian drive back the Alamanni. For the moment the 
imperial seat is secure. But so dreadful appears this new threat of the old 
northern enemies that now, just at the close of the third century of empire, a 
wall is built about the imperial city. A few generations back that far- 
outlying wall of steel was all-sufficient; now a narrow circle of stone must 
safeguard the capital, as in the days of long ago, when Rome had not yet 
conquered Italy. 


This fact alone sufficiently characterises the time. When the proud city, 
whose subject territories are bounded by the Euphrates and the Atlantic, 
acknowledges the fear of an enemy at her very portals, the beginning of the 
end is at hand. The Roman Empire at the close of its third century is no 
longer dreaming of more distant conquests ; it is struggling for life itself. 
Some salient features of this struggle will now claim our attention.” 


Maximin (C. Julius Verus Maximinus), 235-238 a.d. 


Maximin was originally a Thracian peasant, of enormous size and strength ; 
his stature, we are told, ” exceeded eight feet ; his wife’s bracelet made him 
a thumb-ring ; he could draw a loaded wagon, break a horse’s leg with a 
kick, and crumble sandstones in his hands “; he often, it is added, “ate forty 
pounds of meat in the day, and washed them down with seven gallons of 


wine.” Hence he was named Hercules, Antaeus, and Milo of Croton. He 
became known to the emperor Severus on the occasion of his celebrating 
the birthday of his son Geta one time in Thrace. The young barbarian 
approached him, and in broken Latin craved permission to wrestle with 
some of the strongest of the camp followers ; he vanquished sixteen of 
them, and received 
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as many prizes, and was admitted into the service. A couple of days after, 
Severus seeing him exulting at his good fortune, spoke to a tribune about 
him, and Maximin perceiving that he was the object of the emperor’s 
discourse began to run on foot by his horse ; Severus to try his speed put his 
horse to the gallop, but the young soldier kept up with him till the aged 
emperor was tired. Severus asked him if he felt inclined to wrestle after his 
running : he replied in the affirmative, and overthrew seven of the strongest 
soldiers. He rose rapidly in the service under Severus and his son; he retired 
to his native village when Macrinus seized the empire ; he disdained to 
serve Elagabalus, but the accession of Alexander induced him to return to 
Rome. He received the command of a legion, was made a senator, and the 
emperor even had thoughts of giving his sister in marriage to the son of the 
Thracian peasant. 


The first care of Maximin when raised to the empire was to dismiss from 
their employments all who were in the council or family of his predecessor, 
and several were put to death as conspirators. He speedily displayed the 
native ferocity of his temper ; for when, having completed a bridge of boats 
over the Rhine commenced by Alexander, he was preparing to pass over 
into Germany, a conspiracy headed by one Magnus, a consular, was 
discovered, the plan of which was to loose the further end of the bridge 
when Maximin had passed over, and thus to leave him in the hands of the 
Germani, and meantime Magnus was to be proclaimed emperor. On this 
occasion he massacred upwards of four thousand persons, without any form 


of trial whatever; and he was accused of having invented the conspiracy 
with this design. 


A revolt of the eastern archers, which occurred a few days after, being 
quelled, Maximin led his army into Germany. As no large force opposed 
him, he wasted and burned the country through an extent of four hundred 
miles. Occasional skirmishes took place in the woods and marshes, which 
gave Maximin opportunities of displaying his personal prowess ; and he 
caused pictures of his victories to be painted, which he sent to Rome to be 
placed at the door of the senate house. 


Maximin employed the two first years of his reign in wars against the 
Germans and the Sarmatians. His winter residence was Sirmium in 
Pannonia, and he never condescended to visit Italy. But his absence was no 
benefit ; for Italy and all parts of the empire groaned alike beneath his 
merci-less tyranny. The vile race of delators once more came into life ; men 
of all ranks were dragged from every part of the empire to Pannonia, where 
some were sewed up in the skins of animals, others were exposed to wild 
beasts, others beaten to death with clubs, and the properties of all were 
confiscated. This had been the usual course of the preceding despotism, and 
the people in general therefore took little heed of it ; but Maximin stretched 
his rapacious hands to the corporate funds of the cities of the empire, which 
were destined for the support or the amusement of the people ; and he 
seized on the treasures of the temples, and stripped the public edifices of 
their ornaments. The spirit of disaffection thus excited was general, and 
even his soldiers were wearied of his severity and cruelty. 


Rival Emperors, and the Death of Maximin 
The whole empire was now therefore ripe for revolt ; the rapacity of the 


procurator of Africa caused it to break out in that province (237). This 
officer, who was worthy of his master, had condemned two young men of 
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rank to pay such sums as would have quite ruined them. In despair, they 
assembled the peasantry on their estates, and having gained over part of the 
soldiers, they one night surprised the procurator and slew him and those 
who defended him. Knowing that they had no safety but in a general re- 
volt, they resolved to offer the empire to M. Antonius Gordianus, the 
governor of the province, an illustrious senator of the venerable age of 
eighty years. They came to him as he was resting after giving audience in 
the morning, and flinging the purple of a standard over him hailed him as 
Augustus. Gordian declined the proffered dignity, but when he reflected that 
Maximin would never pardon a man who had been proclaimed emperor, he 
deemed it the safer course to run the hazard of the contest, and he consented 
to accept the empire, making his son his colleague. He then proceeded to 
Carthage, whence he wrote to the senate and people, and his friends at 
Rome, notifying his elevation to the empire. 


The intelligence was received with the greatest joy at Rome. The two 
Gordians were declared Augusti ; and Maximin and his son, whom he had 
associated with him in the empire, and their friends, public enemies, and re- 
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wards were promised to those who would kill them ; but the decree was 
ordered to be kept secret till all the necessary preparations should have been 
made. Soon after it was given out that Maximin was slain. The edicts of the 
Gordians were then published, their images and letters were carried into the 
prsetorian camp, and forthwith the people rose in fury, cast down and broke 
the images of Maximin, fell on and massacred his officers and the informers 
; and many seized this pretext for getting rid of their creditors and their 
private enemies. Murder and pillage prevailed through the city. The senate 
meantime having advanced too far to recede, wrote a circular to all the 
governors of provinces, and appointed twenty of their body to put Italy into 
a state of defence. 


Maximin was preparing to cross the Danube against the Sarmatians when 
he heard of what had taken place at Rome. His rage and fury passed all 
bounds. He menaced the whole of the senate with bonds or death, and 
promised their properties, and those of the Africans, to his soldiers; but 
finding that they did not show all the alacrity he had expected, he began to 
fear for his power. His spirits, however, soon rose when tidings came that 
his rivals were no more ; for Capelianus, governor of Manretania, being 
ordered by the Gordians to quit that province, marched against Carthage at 
the head of a body of legionaries and Moors. The younger Gordian gave 
him battle, and was defeated and slain, and his father on hearing the 
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melancholy tidings strangled himself. Capelianus pillaged Carthage and the 
other towns, and exercised all the rights of a conqueror (237). 


When the fatal tidings reached Rome the consternation was great, but the 
senate, seeing they could not now recede, chose as emperors in the place of 
the Gordians M. Clodius Pupienus Maximus and D. Ctelius Balbinus, the 


former to conduct the military, the latter the civil affairs of the state. To 
satisfy the people, a grandson of the elder Gordian, a boy of twelve years of 
age, was associated with them as caesar. 


The new emperors were elected about the beginning of July, and Pupienus 
forthwith left Rome to oppose Maximin. The remainder of the year was 
spent on both sides in making preparations for the war, and in the following 
spring (238) Maximin put his troops in motion for Italy. He passed the Alps 
unopposed, but found the gates of Aquileia closed against him. His offers of 
pardon being rejected, he laid siege to the town ; it was defended with the 
obstinacy of despair. Ill success augmented the innate ferocity of Maximin ; 
he put to death several of his officers ; these executions irritated the 
soldiers, who were besides suffering all kinds of privations, and discontent 
became general. As Maximin was reposing one day at noon in his tent, a 
party of the Alban soldiers approached it with the intention of killing him. 
They were joined by his guards, and when he awoke and came forth with 
his son they would not listen to him, but killed them both on the spot, and 
cut off their heads. Maximin’s principal ministers shared his fate. His reign 
had lasted only three years. 


Pupienus (M. Clodius Pupienus Maximus), Balbinus (D. C/elius Balbinus), 
and Gordian (M. Antonius Gordianus), 238-241: a.d. 


The joy at Rome was extreme when the news of the death of Maximin 
arrived. Pupienus, who was at Ravenna, hastened to Aquileia, and received 
the submission of the army. He distributed money to the legions, and then 
sending them back to their usual quarters returned to Rome with the 
prretorians and a part of the army of the Rhine, in which he could confide. 
He and his colleagues entered the city in a kind of triumph. 


The administration of Pupienus and Balbinus was of the best kind, and the 
senate and people congratulated themselves on the choice they had made. 
But the praetorians were far from being contented ; they felt as if robbed of 
their right of appointing an emperor ; and they were annoyed at the German 
troops being retained in the city, as arguing a distrust of themselves. 
Unfortunately, too, there prevailed a secret jealousy between the two 


emperors, and it is probable that concord would not long have subsisted 
between them under any circumstances. 


The praetorians, having to no purpose sought a pretext for getting rid of the 
emperors, at length took advantage of the celebration of the Capitoline 
games, at which almost everyone was present, and the emperors remained 
nearly alone in the palace. They proceeded thither in fury. Pupienus, when 
aware of their approach, proposed to send for the Germani, but Balbinus, 
fearing that it was meant to employ them against himself, refused his 
consent. Meantime the praetorians arrived, forced the entrance, seized the 
two aged emperors, tore their garments, treated them with every kind of 
indignity, and were dragging them to their camp, till hearing that the 
Germans were coming to their aid, they killed them and left their bodies 
lying in the street. They carried the young Gordian with them to their camp, 
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where they proclaimed him emperor, and the senate, the people, and the 
provinces readily acquiesced in his elevation. 


The youthful emperor was the object of general affection; the soldiers 
called him their child, the senate their son, the people their delight. He was 
of a lively and agreeable temper ; and he was zealous in the acquisition of 
knowledge, in order that he might not be deceived by those about him. In 
the first years, however, of his reign public affairs were indifferently 
managed. His mother, who was not a Mamaea, allowed her eunuchs and 
freedmen to sell all the great offices of the state (perhaps she shared in their 
gains), and in consequence many improper appointments were made. But 
the marriage of the young emperor (241) brought about a thorough 
reformation. He espoused the daughter of Misitheus, a man distinguished in 
the cultivation of letters, and he made his father-in-law his prsetorian 
prefect, and guided himself by his counsels. Misitheus, who was a man of 
virtue and talent as well as of learning, discharged the duties of his office in 
the ablest manner. 


A Persian war soon called the emperor to the East (242). Sapor (Shapur), 
the son and successor of Artaxerxes, had invaded Mesopotamia, taken 
Nisibis, Carrhse, and other towns, and menaced Antioch. But the able 
conduct of Misitheus, when the emperor arrived in Syria, speedily assured 
victory to the Roman arms ; the towns were all recovered, and the Persian 
monarch was obliged to repass the Tigris. Unfortunately for Gordian and 
the empire, Misitheus died in the following year (243), to the great regret of 
the whole army, by whom he was both beloved and feared. The office of 
prsetorian prefect was given to M. Julius Philippus, who is accused, though 
apparently without reason, of having caused the death of his predecessor. 
Now, however, having in effect the command of the army, Philip aspired to 
the empire. He spoke disparagingly of the youth of Gordian ; he contrived, 
by diverting the supplies, to cause the army to be in want, and then laid the 
blame on the emperor. At length (244), after a victory gained over the 
Persians on the banks of the Chaboras, he led the troops into a country 
where no provisions could be procured : a mutiny in consequence ensued, 
in which the emperor was slain, and Philip was proclaimed in his place. 
Gordian was only nineteen years of age when he met his untimely fate ; he 
had reigned five years and eight months. The soldiers raised him a tomb on 
the spot, and the senate placed him among the gods. 


Philip (M. Julius Philippus), 244-249 a.d. 


The adventurer who had now attained the imperial purple was an Arab by 
birth, and it is even pretended a Christian in religion. He probably entered 
the Roman service in his youth, and gradually rose to rank in the army. 


Being anxious to proceed to Rome, Philip lost no time in concluding a 
treaty with Sapor. He then, after a short stay at Antioch, set out for Italy. At 
Rome he used every means to conciliate the senators by liberality and 
kindness, and he never mentioned the late emperor but in terms of respect. 
To gain the affections of the people, he formed a reservoir to supply with 
water the part of the city beyond the Tiber. 


In the fifth year of his reign (248), Rome having then attained her one 
thousandth year, Philip, in conjunction with his son, now associated with 


him in the empire, celebrated with great magnificence the secular games. 
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These had been already solemnised by Augustus, by Claudius, by Domitian, 
and Severus, and Rome now witnessed them for the last time. 


Philip would appear to have acted unwisely in committing extensive 
commands to his own relations ; for in Syria, where his brother Priscus, and 
in Mcesia, where his father-in-law Severianus commanded, rival emperors 
were proclaimed. The Syrian rebel was named Jotapianus; the Moesian was 
a centurion, named P. Carvilius Marinus. Philip, it is said, in alarm, called 
on the senate to support him or to accept his resignation (249) ; but while 
the other senators maintained silence, Decius, a man of rank and talent, 
reassured him, speaking slightingly of the rebels, and asserting that they 
could not stand against him. His prediction proved correct, for they both 
were shortly after slain. Philip then obliged Decius, much, it is said, against 
his inclination, to take the command of the Mcesian and Pannonian legions. 
But when Decius reached the army, the soldiers insisted on investing him 
with the purple. He wrote to the emperor assuring him of his fidelity ; 


but Philip would not trust to his declarations, and leaving his son at Rome 
with a part of the praetorians, he put himself at the head of his troops to 
chastise him. The armies met near Verona ; Philip was defeated and slain, 
and when the news reached Rome, the praetorians slew his son and 
proclaimed Decius. 


A Roman Helmet 


Decius (C. Messius Quintus Tea j anus Decius), 249-251 a.d. 


Decius was born at Bubalia, a town near Sirmium in Pannonia. He was 
either forty-eight or fifty-eight years of age, it is uncertain which, when he 
was proclaimed emperor ; and from the imperfect accounts which we have 
of his reign he would seem to have been a man of considerable ability. His 
reign was, however, brief and unquiet. It had hardly commenced when he 
had to go in person to quell an insurrection in Gaul, and all the rest of it was 
occupied in war with the Goths. 


This people, whose original seat seems to have been the Scandinavian 
peninsula, had at an early period crossed the Baltic, and settled on its 
southern coast. They had gradually advanced southwards, and they now had 
reached the Euxine. In the time of Alexander Severus they had made 
inroads into Dacia ; and in that of Philip they ravaged both that province 
and Moesia. In the first year of Decius (250) the Gothic king Cniva passed 
the Danube at the head of seventy thousand warriors, and laid siege to the 
town of Eustesium (Novi) ; being repelled by the Roman general Gallus, he 
advanced against Nicopolis, whence he was driven by the emperor or his 
son (it is uncertain which) with a loss of thirty thousand men. Undismayed 
by his reverses he crossed Mount Hasmus, in the hope of surprising 
Philippopolis ; Decius followed him, but his camp at Bercea was surprised 
by the Goths and his troops were cut to pieces. Philippopolis stood a siege 
of some duration ; but it was taken, and the greater part of its inhabitants 
were massacred. 
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The Goths now spread their ravages into Macedonia, the governor of which, 
Philip’s brother Prise us, assumed the purple under their protection. 


It seems most probable that it was the younger Decius who met with these 
reverses, for the emperor must have been at Rome, as we find that on his 
leaving it (251) to direct the Gothic war, a person named Julius Valens was 
declared emperor, to the great joy of the people. He was, however, killed 
shortly after. Decius, who was worthy of empire, was meantime amidst the 
cares of war engaged in the visionary project of restoring the long-departed 
public virtue which had once ennobled Rome. With this view he proposed 
to revive the office of censor, and the choice of the person being left to the 
senate they unanimously voted it (October 27), to P. Licinius Valerianus as 
being the man most worthy of it. The decree was transmitted to the 
emperor, who was in Thrace ; he read it aloud in a large assembly, and 
exhorted Valerian, who was present, to accept the proffered dignity. 
Valerian would fain excuse himself. We know not if the emperor was 
satisfied with his excuses, but from the turn which public affairs took the 
censorship was never exercised. 


Decius was successful against the Goths, who offered to surrender their 
booty and prisoners if allowed to repass the Danube ; but the emperor, who 
was resolved to strike such a blow as would daunt the barbarians and make 
them henceforth respect the Roman arms, refused all terms. The Goths 
therefore gave him battle in a place where a part of their front was covered 
by a morass. The younger Decius was slain by an arrow in the beginning of 
the action ; but the emperor crying out that the loss of one soldier did not 
signify, led on his troops. In the attempt to cross the morass they were 
pierced by the arrows of the enemy, or swallowed up in the mire, and the 
body of the emperor was never found. 


Gallus (C. Vibius Tbebonianus Gallus), 251-253 a.d. 


The senate, it is said, but more probably the army, conferred the vacant 
purple on Gallus, the governor of Mcesia. He adopted Hostilianus, the 
remaining son of Decius, and gave him the title of Augustus ; but this youth 
dying soon after of the plague, Gallus associated his own son Volusianus in 
the empire. Unable probably to resist the victorious Goths, Gallus agreed 
that they should depart with their booty and prisoners, and even consented 


to pay them annually a large sum of gold. He then set out for Rome, where 
he remained for the rest of his reign, ruling with great mildness and equity. 


The Goths and their allies, heedless of treaties, again (253) poured over the 
Danube; but iEruilianus, the governor of Mcesia, gave them a signal defeat, 
and his victorious troops forthwith proclaimed him emperor. Without a 
moment’s delay he put them in motion for Rome. Gallus advanced to 
engage him ; the troops came in sight of each other at Interamna (Terni), 
and those of Gallus seeing themselves the weaker, and gained by the 
promises of iEmilianus, murdered the emperor and his son, and passed over 
to the side of the rebel. 


jEmilianus (C. Julius ./Emilianus), 253 a.d. 


iEmilianus is said to have been a Moor by birth. Of his previous history 
nothing is known. He wrote to the senate to say that they should have the 
whole civil administration, and that he would be no more than their general, 
and that assembly readily acquiesced in his elevation. 
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But Valerian had been sent by Gallus to fetch the legions of Gaul and 
Germany to his aid ; and these troops, as soon as they heard of his death, 
proclaimed their general emperor. He led them into Italy ; and the troops of 
iEmilianus, which were encamped at Spoletium (Spoleto), fearing the 
strength and number of the advancing army, murdered their emperor to 
obviate a conflict. The reign of iEniilianus had not lasted four months. 


Valerian (P. Licinius Valerianus) and Gallienus (P. Licinius 


Gallienus), 253-260 a.d. 


Valerian is said to have been sixty years of age when thus raised to the 
empire. Feeling the infirmities of age, or in imitation of the practice of so 
many preceding emperors, he associated with him his son Gallienus, a 
young man devoid neither of courage nor ability, but immoderately addicted 
to pleasure. 


Had the Roman Empire been in the condition in which it was left by 
Augustus, Valerian might have emulated that emperor, and have displayed 
his virtues and beneficence in promoting the happiness of his subjects. But 
a great change had taken place in the condition of Rome ; her legions no 
longer inspired their ancient terror; her northern and eastern provinces were 
exposed to the ravages of those who had formerly cowered before her 
eagles. Valerian could therefore only exhibit his wisdom in the selection of 
his generals ; and it is to be observed that his choice never fell on an 
unworthy subject. 


The enemies by whom the empire was assailed at this period were the 
Franks, the Alamanni, the Goths, and the Persians. As the scanty notices of 
these times do not enable us to arrange events chronologically, we will 


give a separate view of the wars with each of these peoples during the 
reigns of Valerian and his son. 


We have already observed the proneness of the Germanic tribes to form 
confederations. The Chauci, Cherusci, Chatti, and some adjoining states, 
had lately, it would seem, entered into one of these political unions under 
the name of Franks — i.e., freemen. Their strength and number now 
causing uneasiness for Gaul, the young emperor Gallienus was sent to that 
country; but the chief military command was conferred on Postumus, a man 
of considerable ability. The arms of the legions were successful in various 
encounters ; but they were finally unable to prevent the passage of an army 
of the Franks through Gaul, whence surmounting the barrier of the Pyrenees 
they poured down into the now unwarlike Spain. The rich city of Tarraco 
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was taken and sacked ; the whole country was devastated, and the Franks, 
then seizing the vessels which they found in the ports, embarked to ravage 
Africa. We know not what was their ultimate fate ; they were probably, 
however, destroyed in detail by the Roman troops and the provincials. 


A portion of the great Suevian confederation had formed a new 
combination under the name of Alamanni — i.e., all men, on account of the 
variety of tribes which composed it. Like the Suevi, their forces were 
chiefly composed of cavalry, with active footmen mingled with them ; and 
they always proved a formidable foe. While Gallienus was in Gaul a body 
of them entered Italy, penetrated as far as Ravenna, and their advanced 
troops came nearly within sight of Rome. The senate drew out the 
praetorian guards, and added to them a portion of the populace to oppose 
them ; and the barbarians, finding themselves greatly outnumbered, 
hastened to get beyond the Danube with their plunder. Gallienus it is said 
was so much alarmed at the spirit and energy shown by the senate on this 
occasion, that he issued an edict interdicting all military employments to the 
senators, and even prohibiting their access to the camps of the legions. It is 
added that the luxurious nobles viewed this indignity as a favour rather than 
an insult. 


Gallienus is also said to have overcome a large army of Alamanni in the 
vicinity of Mediolanum.1 He afterwards espoused Pipa, daughter of the 
king of the Marcomanni (one of the confederates), to whom he gave a 
territory in Pannonia, as a means of averting the hostilities of the 
barbarians. 


The Goths were now masters of the northern coast of the Euxine, and 
finding their attacks on the northern provinces generally repelled with vig- 
our, they resolved to direct their efforts against more unwarlike districts. 
Collecting a quantity of the vessels used for navigating the Euxine, they 
embarked (258) and crossed that sea. They made their first attempt on the 


frontier town of Pityus, which was long ably defended against them ; but 
they at length succeeded in reducing it. They thence sailed to the wealthy 
city of Trapezus (Trebizond); and though it was defended by a numerous 
garrison, they effected an entrance during the night. The cowardly garrison 
fled without making any resistance ; the inhabitants were massacred in great 
numbers ; the booty and number of captives were immense, and the victors 
having ravaged the province of Pontus embarked there on board of the ships 
which they found in the harbours, and returned to their settlement in the 
Tauric Chersonesus. 


The next expedition of the Goths was directed to the Bosporus (261). They 
took and plundered Chalcedon and Nicomedia, Nicsea, Apamea, Prusa, and 
other cities of Bithynia. The accidental swelling of the little river 
Rhyndacus saved the town of Cyzicus from pillage. 


The third expedition of the Goths was on a larger scale (262). Their fleet 
consisted of five hundred vessels of all sizes. They sailed along the 
Bosporus and Propontis ; took and plundered Cyzicus ; passed the 
Hellespont, and entered the iEgean. They directed their course to the 
Piraeus ; Athens could offer no resistance ; the Goths ravaged Greece with 
impunity, and advanced to the shores of the Adriatic. Gallienus roused 
himself from his pleasures and appeared in arms. A Herulian chief with his 
men was induced to enter the Roman service ; the Goths, weakened by this 
defection, broke up ; a part forced their way to the Danube overland ; the 
rest embarked and, pillaging and burning the temple of Diana at Ephesus on 
their way, returned to the Euxine. 


1 Zonaras, « xii. He says the Alamanni were 300,000, the Romans only 
10,000 strong. 
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Sapor of Persia had been long engaged in war with Chosroes king of 
Armenia, a prince of the house of Arsaces. Unable to reduce the brave 


Armenian, he caused him to be assassinated ; and Armenia then received 
the Persian yoke. Elated with his success, Sapor invaded the Roman 
territory, took Nisibis and Carrhre, and spread his ravages over 
Mesopotamia. Valerian, alarmed for the safety of the Eastern provinces, 
proceeded thither in person (259). The events of the war which ensued have 
not reached us. All that we know with certainty is that Valerian was finally 
defeated and made a captive (260). The circumstances of his capture were 
somewhat similar to those of the taking of Crassus. His army, by ignorance 
or treachery, got into a position where neither discipline nor courage could 
avail, being without supplies and suffering from disease. The soldiers 
clamoured for a capitulation ; Sapor detained the deputies that were sent to 
him, and led his troops up to the camp ; and Valerian was obliged to consent 
to a conference, at which he was made a prisoner. 


Valerian ended his days a captive in Persia. We are told that Sapor treated 
him with every kind of indignity ; that he led him about in chains clad in his 
imperial purple ; that when the haughty Persian would mount his horse, the 
captive emperor was made to go on his hands and knees to serve as his 
horse-block ; and that when death at length released him from his 
sufferings, his skin was stripped off, tanned and stuffed, and placed in one 
of the most celebrated temples of Persia. The sufferings of Valerian are, 
however, probably of the same kind with the tortures of Regulus and the 
iron cage of Bajazet — gross exaggerations of some degree of ill treatment 
or of necessary precaution. 


Gallienus (P. Liclnius Gallienus), 260-268 a.d. 


The captivity of Valerian was lamented by all but his son, who felt himself 
relieved by it from the restraint imposed on him by his father’s virtue. He 
even affected to act the philosopher on the occasion, saying in imitation of 
Xenophon, ” I knew that my father was mortal ” ; but he never made any 
attempt to procure his liberty, and he abandoned himself without restraint to 
sensual indulgence. 


The reign of Gallienus is termed the time of the Thirty Tyrants. This word 
[in its present sense deviating slightly from old Greek usage], merely 
signified prince, or rather usurper — that is, one who claims the supreme 
power already held by another. The tyrants of this time were in general men 


of excellent character, who had been placed in the command of armies by 
Valerian, and were invested with the purple by their soldiers often against 
their will. The number of these usurpers who rose and fell in succession did 
not exceed eighteen or nineteen, but some very fanciful analogy led to a 
comparison of them with the Thirty of Athens, and in the Augustan History 
an effort is made, by including women and children, to raise them to that 
number. 


The East, Illyricum, Gaul, Greece, and Egypt were the places in which 
these tyrants appeared. We will notice them in order. 


After the defeat of Valerian, Sapor conferred the title of emperor on a 
person named C}rriades, the son of a citizen of Antioch. This vassal 
forthwith conducted the Persian troops to the pillage of his native city, and 
so rapid and so secret was their march that they surprised the Antiochians 
while engaged at the theatre. The massacre and devastation usual in the East 
ensued. The Persian monarch then poured his troops into Cilicia, took 
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and plundered Tarsus and other towns ; then crossing Mount Taurus, he laid 
siege to Csesarea in Cappadocia, a city with four hundred thousand 
inhabitants. It was stoutly defended for some time, but treachery at length 
delivered it into the hands of the Persians, and massacre and pillage 
followed. Sapor now spread his ravages on all sides ; but the Roman troops 
having rallied under the command of Ser. Anicius Balista, who had been 
praetorian prefect, checked his career, and as he was retiring towards his 
own states he found himself assailed by an unexpected enemy. 


Soon after the defeat and capture of Valerian, a train of camels laden with 
presents entered the camp of Sapor. They were accompanied by a letter 
from Odenathus, a wealthy citizen of Palmyra (the ancient Tadmor), 


containing an assurance that he had never acted against the Persians. Sapor, 
enraged at such insolence (as he deemed it), tore the letter, flung the gifts 
into the river, and declared that he would exterminate the insolent writer 
and his family unless he came before his throne with his hands bound 
behind his back. Odenathus at once resolved to join the Romans ; he 
collected a force chiefly composed of the Bedouins, or Arabs of the desert, 
over whom he had great influence. He hovered about the Persian army, and 
attacking it at the passage of the Euphrates, carried off much treasure and 
some of the women of the Great King, who was forced to seek safety in a 
precipitate retreat. Odenathus made himself master of all Mesopotamia, and 
he even passed the Tigris and made an attempt on Ctesiphon (261). 
Gallienus gave him the title of his general of the East, and Odenathus 
himself took soon after that of king of Palmyra. 


THE THIRTY TYRANTS 


The Roman troops in the East meantime, being resolved not to submit to 
Gallienus, were deliberating on whom they would bestow the purple. Act- 
ing under the advice of Balista, they fixed on the praetorian prefect, M. Ful- 
vius Macrianus, a man of great military talents and, what was perhaps of 
more importance in their eyes, extremely wealthy. Macrianus conferred the 
office of praetorian prefect on Balista, and leaving with him his younger 
son and a part of the army to defend the East, he put himself at the head of 
forty-five thousand men, and taking with him his elder son, set out for 
Europe (261). On the borders of Illyricum he was encountered by M’. 
Acilius Aureolus, the governor (or as some say the tyrant) of that province, 
and in the battle which ensued, himself and his son were slain, and his 
troops surrendered. After the death of Macrianus, Balista assumed the 
purple, but he was slain by order of Odenathus, whom Gallienus (264), with 
the full consent of the senate and people of Rome, had made his associate in 
the empire, giving him the titles of caesar, augustus, and all the other tokens 
of sovereignty. 


Ti. Cestius iEmilianus, who commanded in Egypt, assumed the purple in 
that province (262), in consequence it is said of a sedition in the most 
turbulent city of Alexandria ; but he was defeated the following year, taken 
prisoner, and sent to Gallienus, who caused him to be strangled. 


It was in Gaul that the usurpers had most success. As soon as Gallienus left 
that country (260), the general M. Cassianus Latinius Postumus was 
proclaimed emperor, and his authority appears to have been acknowledged 
in both Spain and Britain. He is described as a man of most noble and 
upright character ; he administered justice impartially, and he defended the 
frontier 
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against the Germans with valour and success. Possessed of the affections of 
the people, he easily maintained himself against all the efforts of Gallienus ; 
but he was slain at last (267) in a mutiny of his own soldiers, to whom he 
had refused the plunder of the city of Mogontiacum, in which a rival 
emperor had appeared. Postumus had associated with himself in the empire 
Victorinus, the son of a lady named Aurelia Victoria, who was called the 
Mother of the Camp, and who had such influence with the troops, we know 
not how acquired, but probably by her wealth, as to be able to give the 
purple to whom she pleased. Victorinus being slain by a man whose wife he 
had violated, a simple armourer, named Marius, wore the purple for two 
days, at the end of which he was murdered ; and Victoria then caused a 
senator named C. Pivesus Tetricus to be proclaimed emperor, who 
maintained his power for some years. 


At the time when Macrianus claimed the empire, P. Valerius Valens, the 
governor of Greece, rinding that that usurper, who was resolved on his 
destruction, had sent L. Calpurnius Piso against him, assumed the purple in 
his own defence. Piso, being forced to retire into Thessaly, caused himself 
to be proclaimed emperor there ; but few joined him, and he was slain by a 
party of soldiers sent against him by Valens, who was himself shortly after 
put to death by his own troops. Both Valens and Piso were men of high 
character, especially the latter, to whom the senate decreed divine honours, 
and respecting whom Valens himself said that he would not be able to 
account to the gods below for having ordered Piso, though his enemy, to be 
slain, aman whose like the Roman Republic did not then possess. 


C. Annius Trebellianus declared himself independent in Isauria, and T. 
Cornelius Celsus was proclaimed emperor in Africa ; but both speedily 
perished (265). Among the calamities of this reign was an insurrection of 
the slaves in Sicily, similar to those in the time of the republic. 


While his empire was thus torn asunder, Gallienus thought only of 
indulgence, and the loss of a province only gave him occasion for a joke. 
When Egypt revolted, ” Well,” said he, ” cannot we do without Egyptian 
linen ? ” So when Gaul was lost, he asked if the republic could not be 
secure without cloaks from Arras. He was content to retain Italy, satisfied 
with a nominal sovereignty over the rest of the empire ; and whenever this 


seat of dominion was menaced, he exhibited in its defence the vigour and 
personal courage which he really possessed. 


Gaul and Illyricum were the quarters from which Italy had most to 
apprehend. Gallienus therefore headed his troops against Postumus, and 
when D. Leelius Ingenuus revolted in Pannonia, he marched against him, 
defeated and slew him, and made the most cruel use of his victory to deter 
others (260). Q. Nonius Regalianus, who afterwards revolted in the same 
country, was slain by his own soldiers (263) ; but when Aureolus was 
induced to assume the purple (267) the Illyrian legions advanced and made 
themselves masters of Mediolanum (the modern Milan). Gallienus, shaking 
off sloth, appeared at the head of his troops ; the hostile armies encountered 
on the banks of the Addua, and Aureolus was defeated, wounded, and 
forced to shut himself up in Mediolanum. During the siege a conspiracy 
was formed against the emperor by some of the principal officers of his 
army, and one night as he was sitting at table a report was spread that 
Aureolus had made a sally. Gallienus instantly threw himself on horseback 
to hasten to the point of danger, and in the dark he received a mortal wound 
from an unknown hand. 


We now enter on a series of emperors of a new order. Born nearly all in 
humble stations, and natives of the province of Illyricum, they rose by merit 
through the gradations of military service, attained the empire in 
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general without crime, maintained its dignity, and checked or punished the 
inroads of the barbarians. This series commences with the death of 
Gallienus and terminates with that of Licinius, embracing a period of 
somewhat more than half a century, and marked, as we shall find, by most 
important changes in the Roman Empire. [Thus the military revolution now 
begins to bear good fruit. ] 


Claudius (M. Aurelius Claudius), 268-270 a.d. 


The murmurs of the soldiers on the death of Gallienus were easily stilled by 
the promise of a donative of twenty pieces of gold a man. To justify 
themselves in the eyes of the world, the conspirators resolved to bestow the 
empire on one who should form an advantageous contrast to its late 
unworthy possessor, and they fixed on M. Aurelius Claudius, who 
commanded a division of the army at Ticinum (modern Pavia). The 
soldiers, the senate, and the people alike approved their choice, and 
Claudius assumed the purple with universal approbation. 


This excellent man, in whose praise writers of all parties are agreed, was a 
native of Illyricum, born apparently in humble circumstances. His merit 
raised him through the inferior gradations of the army ; he attracted the 
notice of the emperor Decius, and the discerning Valerian made him general 
of the Illyrian frontier, with an assurance of the consulate. 


Aureolus was soon obliged to surrender, and he was put to death by the 
soldiers. An army of Alamanni, coming perhaps to his aid, was then, it is 
said, defeated by Claudius near Verona. After his victory the emperor 
proceeded to Rome, where during the remainder of the year he devoted his 
time and thoughts to the reformation of abuses in the state. Among other 
just and prudent regulations, he directed that the properties confiscated by 
Gallienus should be restored to their original owners. A woman, it is said, 
came on this occasion to the emperor and claimed her land, which she said 
had been given to Claudius, the commander of the cavalry. This officer was 
the emperor himself, and he replied that the emperor Claudius must restore 
what he took when he was a private man and less bound to obey the laws. 


The following year (269) the Goths and their allies embarked, we are told, 
to the number of 320,000 warriors, with their wives, children, and slaves, in 
two or, aS some Say, six thousand vessels, and directed their course to the 
Bosporus. In passing that narrow channel the number of their vessels and 
the rapidity of the current caused them to suffer considerable loss. Their 
attempts on Byzantium and Cyzicus having failed, they proceeded along the 
northern coast of the iEgean, and laid siege to the cities of Cas-sandrea and 
Thessalonica. While thus engaged they learned that the emperor was on his 
march to oppose them, and breaking up they advanced into the interior, 
wasting and plundering the country on their way. Near the town of Naisus, 


in Dardania, they encountered the Roman legions. The battle was long and 
bloody, and the Romans were at one time on the verge of defeat ; but the 
skill of Claudius turned the beam, and the Goths were finally routed with a 
loss of fifty thousand men. During the remainder of the year numerous 
desultory actions occurred, in which the Goths sustained great losses ; and 
being finally hemmed in on all sides by the Roman troops, they were forced 
to seek refuge in Mount Haemus, and pass the winter amidst its snows. 
Famine and pestilence alike preyed on them, and when on the return of 
spring (270) the emperor took the field against them, they 
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were obliged to surrender at discretion. A portion of their youth were 
enrolled in the imperial troops ; vast numbers both of men and women were 
reduced to slavery; on some lands were bestowed in the provinces; few 
returned to their seats on the Euxine. 


The pestilence which had afflicted the Goths proved also fatal to the 
emperor. He was attacked and carried off by it at Sirmium in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age. In the presence of his principal officers he named, it 
is said, Aurelian, one of his generals, as the fittest person to succeed him ; 
but his brother Quintilius, when he heard of his death, assumed the purple at 
Aquileia, and was acknowledged by the senate. Hearing, however, that 
Aurelian was on his march against him, he gave up all hopes of success, 
and opening his veins died after a reign of seventeen days. 


Aurelian (L. Domitius Aurelianus), 270-275 a.d. 


Aurelian, like his able predecessor, was a man of humble birth. His father is 
said to have been a small farmer, and his mother a priestess of the Sun, in a 
village near Sirmium. He entered the army as a common soldier, and rose 
through the successive gradations of the service to the rank of general of a 


frontier. He was adopted in the presence of Valerian (some said at his 
request) by Ulpius Crinitus, a senator of the same family with the emperor 
Trajan, who gave him his daughter in marriage, and Valerian bestowed on 
him the office of consul. In the Gothic War Claudius had committed to him 
the command of the cavalry. 


Immediately on his election Aurelian hastened to Rome, whence he was 
speedily recalled to Pannonia by the intelligence of an irruption of the 
Goths. A great battle was fought, which was terminated by night without 
any decisive advantage on either side. Next day the Goths retired over the 
river and sent proposals of peace, which was cheerfully accorded, and for 
many years no hostilities of any account occurred between the Goths and 
Romans. But while Aurelian was thus occupied in Pannonia, the Alamanni, 
with a force of forty thousand horse and eighty thousand foot, had passed 
the Alps and spread their ravages to the Po. Instead of following them into 
Italy, Aurelian, learning that they were on their return home with their 
booty, marched along the Danube to intercept their retreat, and attacking 
them unawares, he reduced them to such straits that they sent to sue for 
peace. 


The emperor received the envoys at the head of his legions, surrounded by 
his principal officers. After a silence of some moments they spoke by their 
interpreter, saying that it was the desire of peace and not the fear of war that 
had brought them thither. They spoke of the uncertainty of war, and 
enlarged on the number of their forces. As a condition of peace they 
required the usual presents, and the same annual payments in silver and 
gold that they had had before the war. Aurelian replied in a long speech, the 
sum of which was that nothing short of unconditional surrender would be 
accepted. The envoys returning to their countrymen reported the ill success 
of their embassy, and forthwith the army turned back and re-entered Italy. 
Aurelian followed and came up with them at Placentia. The Alamanni, who 
had stationed themselves in the woods, fell suddenly on the legions in the 
dusk of the evening, and nothing but the firmness and skill of the emperor 
saved the Romans from a total overthrow. A second bat-tle was fought near 
Fanum in Umbria, on the spot where Hannibal’s brother Ilasdrubal was 
defeated and slain five hundred years before. The Alamanni 
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were totally routed, and a concluding victory at Ticinum delivered Italy 
from their ravages. Aurelian pursued the barbarians beyond the Alps, and 
then turned to Pannonia, which the Vandals had invaded. He engaged and 
defeated them (271). They sent to sue for peace, and he referred the matter 
to his soldiers, who loudly expressed their desire for an accommodation. 
The Vandals gave the children of their two kings and of their principal 
nobles for hostages, and Aurelian took two thousand of them into his 
service. 


AURELIAN WALLS ROME AND INVADES THE EAST 


There had been some seditions at Rome during the time of the Alamannian 
War, and Aurelian on his return to the capital acted with great severity, and 
even cruelty, in punishing those engaged in them. He is accused of hav-ing 
put to death senators of high rank on the slightest evidence, and for the most 
trifling offences. Aware, too, that neither Alps nor Apennines could now 
check the barbarians, he resolved to put Rome into a posture to stand a 
siege, and he commenced the erection of massive walls around it, which, 
when completed by his successors, formed a circuit of twenty-one miles, 
and yielded a striking proof of the declining strength of the empire. 


Aurelian, victorious against the barbarians, had still two rivals to subdue 
before he could be regarded as perfect master of the empire. Tetricus was 
acknowledged in Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; Zenobia, the widow of 
Odenathus, ruled the East. It is uncertain against which he first turned his 
arms, but as the greater number of writers give the priority to the Syrian 
War, we will here follow their example. 


Odenathus and his eldest son Herod were treacherously slain by his nephew 
Mseonius ; but Zenobia, the widow of the murdered prince, speedily 


punished the traitor, and then held the government in the name of her 
remaining sons. This extraordinary woman claimed a descent from the 
Ptolemies of Egypt. In her person she displayed the beauty of the East, 
being of a clear dark complexion, with pearly white teeth and brilliant black 
eyes. Her voice was strong and harmonious ; she spoke the Greek, Syrian, 
and Egyptian languages, and understood the Latin. She was fond of study, 
but at the same time she loved vigorous exercises ; and she accompanied 
her husband to the chase of the lion, the panther, and the other wild beasts 
of the wood and desert, and by her counsels and her vigour of mind she 
greatly contributed to his success in war. To these manly qualities was 
united a chastity rarely to be found in the East. Viewing the union of the 
sexes as the appointed means of continuing the species, Zenobia would 
admit the embraces of her husband only in order to have offspring. She was 
temperate and sober, yet when needful she could quaff wine with her 
generals, and even vanquish in the combats of the table the wine-loving 
Persians and Armenians. As a sovereign Zenobia was severe or clement as 
the occasion required ; she was frugal of her treasure beyond what was 
ordinary with a woman, but when her affairs called for liberality no one 
dispensed them more freely. 


After the death of Odenathus, which occurred in the year 267, Zenobia 
styled her three sons Augusti, but she held the government in her own 
hands ; she bore the title of Queen of the East, wore royal robes and the 
diadem, caused herself to be adored in the oriental fashion, and put the 
years of her reign on her coins. She defeated an army sent against her by 
Gallienus ; she made herself mistress of Egypt, and her rule extended 
northwards as far as the confines of Bithynia. 
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Aurelian on passing over to Asia reduced to order the province of Bithynia. 

The city of Tyana in Cappadocia resisted him, but the treachery of one of its 
inhabitants put it into his hands. He pardoned the people, and he abandoned 
the traitor to the just indignation of the soldiers. On the banks of the 


Orontes he encountered the troops of the Queen of the East.c Let us turn to 
Zosimus for an account of what then took place : 


ZOSIMUS DESCRIBES THE DEFEAT OF ZENOBIA 


Aurelian observing that the Palniyrenian cavalry placed great confidence in 
their armour, which was very strong and secure, and that they were much 
better horsemen than his soldiers, he planted his infantry by themselves on 
the other side the Orontes. He charged the cavalry not to engage 
immediately with the vigorous cavalry of the Palmyrenians, but to wait for 
their attack, and then, pretending to fly, to continue so doing until they had 
wearied both the men and their horses through excess of heat and the 
weight of their armour ; so that they could pursue them no longer. This 
project succeeded, and as soon as the cavalry of the emperor saw their 
enemy tired and their horses scarcely able to stand under them, or 
themselves to move, they drew up the reins of their horses, and, wheeling 
round, charged them, and trod them under foot as they fell from their 
horses. By which means the slaughter was promiscuous, some falling by the 
sword and others by their own and the enemy’s horses. 


After this defeat, the remains of the enemy fled into Antioch. Labdas, the 
general of Zenobia, fearing that the Antiochians on hearing of it should 
mutiny, chose a man resembling the emperor, and clothing him in a dress 
such as Aurelian was accustomed to wear, led him through the city as if he 
had taken the emperor prisoner. By this contrivance he imposed on the 
Antiochians, stole out of the city by night, and took with him Zenobia with 
the remainder of the army to Emesa. In the meantime the emperor was 
intent on his affairs, and as soon as it was day called the foot soldiers 
around him, intending to attack the defeated enemy on both sides ; but, 
hearing of the escape of Zenobia, he entered Antioch, where he was 
joyfully received by the citizens. Finding that many had left the city, under 
apprehensions that they should suffer for having espoused the party of 
Zenobia, he published edicts in every place to recall them, and told them 
that such events had happened more through necessity than of his own 
inclination. When this was known to the fugitives they returned in crowds 


and were kindly received by the emperor, who, having arranged affairs in 
that city, proceeded to Emesa. 


Finding that a party of the Palmyrenians had got possession of a hill above 
the suburbs of Daphne, thinking that its steepness would enable them to 
obstruct the enemy’s passage, he commanded his soldiers to march with 
their bucklers so near to each other, and in so compact a form, as to keep off 
any darts and stones that might be thrown at them. This being observed, as 
soon as they ascended the hill, being in all points equal to their adversaries, 
they put them to flight in such disorder that some of them were dashed in 
pieces from the precipices, and others slaughtered in the pursuit by those 
that were on the hill and those that were mounting it. Having gained the 
victory, they marched on with great satisfaction at the success of the 
emperor, who was liberally entertained at Apamea, Larissa, and Arethusa. 
Finding the Palmyrenian army drawn up before Emesa, amounting to 
seventy thousand men, consisting of Palmyrenians and their allies, he 
opposed to them the 
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Dalmatian cavalry, the Mcesians and Pannonians, and the Celtic legions of 
Noricum and Rsetia, and besides these the choicest of the imperial regiment 
selected man by man, the Mauretanian horse, the Tyanseans, the Mesopota- 
mians, the Syrians, the Phoenicians, and the Palestinians, all men of 
acknowledged valour ; the Palestinians besides other arms wielding clubs 
and staves. 


At the commencement of the engagement the Roman cavalry receded, lest 
the Palmyrenians, who exceeded them in number and were better horsemen, 
should by some stratagem surround the Roman army. But the Palmyrenian 
cavalry pursued them so fiercely, though their ranks were broken, that the 
event was quite contrary to the expectation of the Roman cavalry. For they 
were pursued by an enemy much their superior in strength, and therefore 
most of them fell. The foot had to bear the brunt of the action. Observing 


that the Palmyrenians had broken their ranks when the horse commenced 
their pursuit, they wheeled about, and attacked them while they were 
scattered and out of order. Upon which many were killed, because the one 
side fought with the usual weapons, while those of Palestine brought clubs 
and staves against coats of mail made of iron and brass. The Palmyrenians 
therefore ran away with the utmost precipitation, and in their flight trod 
each other to pieces, as if the enemy did not make sufficient slaughter; the 
field was filled with dead men and horses, whilst the few that could escape 
took refuge in the city. 


Zenobia was not a little disturbed by this defeat, and therefore consulted on 
what measures to adopt. It was the opinion of all her friends that it would be 
prudent to relinquish all pretensions to Emesa, because the Emese-nians 
were disaffected towards her and friendly to the Romans. They advised her 
to remain within Palmyra, and when they were in security in that strong 
city, they would deliberate at leisure on their important affairs. This was no 
sooner proposed than done, with the concurrence of the whole assembly. 
Aurelian, upon hearing of the flight of Zenobia, entered Emesa, where he 
was cordially welcomed by the citizens, and found a treasure which 
Zenobia could not carry along with her. He then marched immediately to 
Palmyra, which he invested on every side, while his troops were supplied 
with provisions of every kind by the neighbouring country. 


THE FALL OF PALMYRA 


Meantime [continues Zosimus] the Palmyrenians only derided the Romans, 
as if they thought it impossible for them to take the city ; and one man 
spoke in very indecent terms of the emperor’s own person. Upon this, a 
Persian who stood by the emperor said, ” If you will allow me, sir, you shall 
see me kill that insolent soldier,” to which the emperor consented, and the 
Persian, placing himself behind some other men that he might not be seen, 
shot at the man while in the act of looking over the battlements, and hit him 
whilst still uttering his insulting language, so that he fell down from the 
wall before the soldiers and the emperor. The besieged however still held 
out, in hopes that the enemy would withdraw for want of provisions, and 
persisted in their resolution, until they were themselves without necessaries. 
They then called a council, in which it was determined to fly to the 
Euphrates, and request aid of the Persians against the Romans. Having thus 
determined, they set Zenobia on a female camel, which is the swiftest of 
that kind of animals, and much more swift than horses, and conveyed her 
out of the city. 
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Aurelian was much displeased at the escape of Zenobia; and therefore 
exerted all his industry to send out horsemen in pursuit of her. They 
succeeded in taking her, as she was crossing the Euphrates in a boat, and 
brought her to Aurelian. Though much pleased at this sight, yet being of an 
ambitious disposition, he became uneasy at the reflection that in future ages 
it would not redound to his honour to have conquered a woman. Meantime 
some of the Palmyrenians, that were shut up in the town, resolved to expose 
themselves courageously, and to hazard their being made captives in 
defence of their city. While others on the contrary employed humble and 
submissive gestures from the walls, and entreated pardon for what was past. 
The emperor accepting these tokens, and commanding them to fear nothing, 
they poured out of the town with presents and sacrifices in their hands. 


Aurelian paid due respect to the holy things, received their gifts, and sent 
them away without injury. 


But having made himself master of the city, with all the treasure it 
contained, he returned to Emesa, where he brought Zenobia and her 
accomplices to a judiciary trial. Zenobia coming into court pleaded strongly 
in excuse of herself, and produced many persons, who had seduced her as a 
simple woman, and among the rest Longinus, whose writings are highly 
beneficial to all lovers of learning. Being found guilty of the crimes laid to 
his charge, he received from the emperor sentence of death, which he bore 
with so much courage as to console his friends, who were much concerned 
at his misfortunes. Several besides Longinus suffered upon the accusation 
of Zenob;a. 


I cannot here omit to mention [Zosimus continues] what happened before 
the ruin of Palmyra, though I profess only to write a transient history. For as 
Polybius informs us by what means the Romans in a short space of time 
attained a vast empire, it is my purpose to show, on the other hand, that by 
their ill management in as short a time they lost it. But I am now speaking 
of the Palmyrenians who, having as I related acquired a large portion of the 
Roman Empire, were warned by several declarations from the gods of the 
overthrow which they afterwards sustained. For example, at Seleucia in 
Cilicia there was a temple of Apollo (called there Sarpedonius) and in that 
temple an oracle. It is reported of this deity that he used to give to those that 
were infested with locusts a species of birds, called seleuciades, which used 
to hover about his temple, and would send them along with any that desired 
it; that these birds would fly amongst the locusts, catch them in their 
mouths, and in a moment destroy a vast number of them, thus delivering the 
people from the mischief they produced. This I ascribe to the felicity of that 
age ; our own generation has not merited such kindness from heaven.1 The 
Palmyrenians, having consulted this oracle, to learn if they should ever gain 
the empire of the East, received this answer : 


” Accursed race ! avoid my sacred fane, Whose treach’rous deeds the angry 
gods disdain.” 


And some persons inquiring there concerning the success of the expedition 
of Aurelian against the Palmyrenians, the gods told them, 


” One falcon many doves commands, whose end On his destructive 
pounces must depend.” 


[J Zosimus writes in the first half of the fifth century, A.n. It is interesting to 
observe that he thus looks back upon the time of Aurelian as an ” age of 
felicity.” To some minds the past is always glorious. J 
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Another story was likewise much circulated of the Palmyrenians. Between 
Heliopolis and Byblus is a place called Aphaca, where is a temple dedicated 
to Venus Aphacitis, and near it a pond resembling an artificial cistern. Here 
is frequently seen, near the temple and in the adjacent places, a fire in the 
air, resembling a lamp, of a round figure, which has appeared even in our 
time, as often as people have assembled there on particular days. Whoever 
resorted hither, brought to the pond some offering for the goddess, either in 
gold, silver, linen, silk, or anything of like value. If she accepted it, the cloth 
sunk to the bottom, like substances of greater weight ; but if rejected, they 
would float on the water ; and not only cloth and such substances, but even 
gold, silver, or any other of those materials which usually sink. For an 
experiment of this miracle, the Palmyrenians, in the year before their 
overthrow, assembled on a festival, and threw into the pond several presents 
of gold, silver, and cloth, in honour of the goddess, all of which sank to the 
bottom. In the following year, at the same festival, they were all seen 
floating on the surface ; by which the goddess foretold what would happen. 
In this manner was the regard of heaven shown to the Romans, so long as 
they kept up their sacred rites. But it is my lot to speak of these times, 
wherein the Roman Empire degenerated to a species of barbarity, and fell to 
decay, d 


AURELIAN QUELLS REVOLTS; ATTEMPTS REFORMS ; IS 
MURDERED 


Aurelian had passed the Bosporus on his return to Rome when intelligence 
reached him that the Palmyrenians had risen on and massacred the small 
garrison he had left in their city. He instantly retraced his steps, arrived at 
Antioch before it was known that he had set out, hastened to Palmyra, took 
the city, and massacred men, women, and children, citizens and peasants, 
without distinction. As he was on his way back to Europe, news came that 
Egypt had revolted and made a wealthy merchant named Firmus emperor, 
and that the export of corn to Rome had been stopped. The indefatigable 
Aurelian soon appeared on the banks of the Nile, defeated the usurper, and 
took and put him to death. 


The overthrow of Tetricus left Aurelian without a rival. Tetricus, it is said, 
was So wearied with the state of thraldom in which he was held by his 
mutinous troops, that he secretly wrote to Aurelian to come to his 
deliverance. When the emperor entered Gaul, Tetricus found it necessary to 
affect the alacrity of one determined to conquer or die ; but when the armies 
encountered in the territory of the Catalauni on the plains of Chalons, he 
betrayed his troops, and deserted in the very commencement of the battle. 
His legions fought, notwithstanding, with desperation, and perished nearly 
to aman. 


Victorious over all his rivals and all the enemies of Rome, Aurelian 
celebrated a triumph with unusual magnificence. Wild beasts of various 
kinds, troops of gladiators, and bands of captives of many nations opened 
the procession. Tetricus and his son walked, clad in the Gallic habit ; 
Zenobia also moved on foot covered with jewels and bound with golden 
chains, which were borne up by slaves. The splendid cars of Odenathus and 
Zenobia, and one the gift of the Persian king to the emperor, preceded the 
chariot drawn by four stags, once the car of a Gothic king, in which 
Aurelian himself rode. The senate, the people, the army, horse and foot, 
succeeded ; and it was late in the day when the monarch reached the 
Capitol. 
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The view of a Roman senator led in triumph in the person of Tetricus (an 
act of which there was no example), cast a gloom over the minds of the 
senators. The insult, if intended for such, ended however with the 
procession. Aurelian made him governor of the southern part of Italy, and 
honoured him with his friendship. He also bestowed on the Palmy renian 
queen an estate at Tibur, where she lived many years, and her daughters 
matched into some of the noblest Roman families. 


The improvement of the city by useful public works, the establishment of 
daily distributions of bread and pork to the people, and the burning of all 
accounts of moneys due to the treasury, were measures calculated to gain 
Aurelian the popular favour. But a reformation of the coinage became the 
cause or pretext of an insurrection, the quelling of which cost him the lives 
of seven thousand of his veteran soldiers. [Aurelian had attempted to put the 
depreciated currency on a sound basis. He restored the aurene to its normal 
weight of one-fiftieth of a pound, made the imperial gold piece the 
standard, and took from the senate, and from all cities except Alexandria, 
the right of coinage.] The senators must have been implicated in the 
insurrection, for Aurelian’s vengeance fell heavily on the whole body of the 
nobility. Numbers of them were cast into prison, and several were executed. 


Aurelian quitted Rome once more for the East, in order to carry on war 
against the Persians. On the road in Thrace, having detected his private 
secretary Mnestheus in some act of extortion, he menaced him with his 
anger. Aware that he never threatened in vain, Mnestheus saw that himself 
or the emperor must die ; he therefore, imitating Aurelian’s writing, drew 
up a list containing his own name and those of the principal officers of the 
army as marked out for death. He showed this bloody list to those who were 
named in it, advising them to anticipate the emperor’s cruelty. Without 
further inquiry they resolved on his murder, and falling on him between 
Byzantium and Heraclea, they despatched him with their swords. 


Tacitus (M. Claudius Tacitus), 275-276 a.d. 


After the death of the emperor Aurelian a scene without example presented 
itself — an amicable strife between the senate and the army, each wishing 


the other to appoint an emperor, and the empire without a head and without 
a tumult for the greater part of a year. It originated in the following manner. 


The assassins of Aurelian speedily discovered their error, and Mnestheus 
expiated his treason with his life. The soldiers, who lamented the emperor, 
would not raise to his place any of those concerned in his death, however 
innocently, and they wrote to the senate requesting them to appoint his 
successor. The senate, though gratified by the deference shown to them by 
the army, deemed it prudent to decline the invidious honour. The legions 
again pressed them, and eight months passed away in the friendly contest. 
At length (September 28) the consul assembled the senate and laying before 
them the perilous condition of the empire, called on Tacitus the first of the 
senate to give his opinion. But ere he could speak he was saluted emperor 
and augustus from all parts of the house, and after having in vain 
represented his unfitness for the office on account of his advanced age, he 
was obliged to yield to their wishes and accept the purple. The prsetorian 
guards willingly acquiesced in the choice of the senate ; and when Tacitus 
proceeded to the camp in Thrace, the soldiers, true to their engagement, 
submitted willingly to his authority. 
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Tacitus was now seventy-five years old. He was one of those men who were 
perhaps less rare at Rome than we generally imagine, who in the possession 
of a splendid fortune spent a life dignified by the honours of the state in the 
cultivation of philosophy and elegant literature. He claimed a descent from 
the historian of his name, whose works formed his constant study, and after 
his accession to the empire he directed that ten copies of them should be 
annually made and placed in the public libraries. 


Viewing himself only as the minister of the laws and the senate, Tacitus 
sought to raise that body to its former consideration, by restoring the 
privileges of which it had been deprived. Once more it began to appoint 
magistrates, to hear appeals, and to give validity to the imperial edicts. But 


this was merely a glimpse of sunshine irradiating the decline of its 
greatness. In history there is no return, and the real power of the once 
mighty Roman senate had departed forever. 


Aurelian had engaged a body of the Alani, a Sarmatian tribe who dwelt 
about Lake Mseotis, for the war against Persia. On the death of that 
emperor, and the suspension of the war, they ravaged the provinces south of 
the Euxine to indemnify themselves for their disappointment. Tacitus on 
taking the command of the army offered to make good to them the 
engagements contracted by his predecessor. A good number of them 
accepted the terms and retired, and he led the legions against the remainder, 
and speedily reduced them. As these military operations fell in the winter, 
the emperor’s constitution, enervated by age and the relaxing clime of 
southern Italy, proved unequal to them. His mind was also harassed by the 
factions which broke out in the camp and even reached his tent, and he sank 
under mental and corporeal suffering at Tyana on the 22nd of April, 276, 
after a brief reign of six months and twenty days.1 


Peobus (M. Aurelius Probus), 276-282 a.d. 


On the death of Tacitus his brother Florianus claimed the empire as if fallen 
to him by inheritance, and the legions yielded him their obedience ; but the 
army of the East obliged their general, Probus, to assume the purple, and a 
civil war commenced. The constitution of the European troops soon, 
however, began to give way under the heat of the sun of Asia ; sickness 
spread among them, desertions became numerous, and when at Tarsus in 
Cilicia the army of Probus came to give them battle, they averted the 
contest by proclaiming Probus, and putting their emperor to death after a 
reign of less than three months. 


Probus was another of those Illyrians who, born in a humble station, 
attained the empire by their merit, and honoured it by their virtues. He 
entered the army young, and speedily became distinguished for his courage 
and his probity. His merit did not escape the discerning eye of Valerian, 


[! Zosinras<z gives the following brief account of this emperor, with, it will 
be observed, a different version of the end of Tacitus : “Upon Aurelian’s 
death the empire fell into the hands of Tacitus, in whose time the Scythians 
crossed the Palus Mseotis, and made incursions through Pontus even into 
Cilicia, until he opposed them. Partly in person and partly by Florianus, 
prefect of the court, whom he left in commission for that purpose, this 
emperor completely routed and destroyed them. He himself was going into 
Europe, but was thus circumvented and killed. He had committed the 
government of Syria to his cousin Maximinus, who treated the nobility of 
that country with such austerity that he caused them both to hate and fear 
him. Their hatred became so excessive that at length, conspiring with the 
murderers of Aurelianus, they assaulted Maximinus ; and having killed him, 
fell on and slew Tacitus also as he was upon his departure. “J 
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who made him a tribune, though under the usual age ; gave him the 
command of a body of auxiliary troops, and recommended him strongly to 
Gallienus, by whom and by the succeeding emperors he was greatly 
esteemed, and trusted with important commands. Aurelian rated him very 
highly, and is even thought to have destined him for his successor. 


After the death of Florianus, Probus wrote to the senate, apologising for 
having accepted the empire from the hands of the soldiery, but assuring 
them that he would submit himself to their pleasure. A decree was 
unanimously passed investing him with all the imperial titles and powers. In 
return Probus continued to the senate the right of hearing appeals, 
appointing magistrates, and of giving force to his edicts by their decrees. 


Tacitus had punished severely some of those concerned in the murder of 
Aurelian ; Probus sought out and punished the remainder, but with less 
rigour. He exhibited no enmity toward those who had supported Florianus. 


The Germans had taken advantage of the interregnum which succeeded the 
death of Aurelian to make a formidable irruption into Gaul, where they 
made themselves masters of not less than seventy cities, and were in 
possession of nearly the whole of the country. Probus, however, as soon as 
his affairs permitted (277), entered Gaul at the head of a numerous and 
well-appointed army. He gave the Germans several defeats, and forced them 
to repass the Rhine with a loss, it is said, of four hundred thousand men.1 
He pursued them over that river, and nine of their kings were obliged to 
come in person to sue for peace. The terms which the emperor imposed 
were the restoration of all their booty, the annual delivery of a large quantity 
of corn and cattle, and sixteen thousand men to recruit the Roman armies. 
These Probus distributed in parties of fifty and sixty throughout the legions, 
for it was his wise maxim that the aid derived from the barbarians should be 
felt, not seen. He also placed colonies of the Germans and other tribes in 
Britain, and some of the other provinces. He had further, it is said, 
conceived the idea of making the conquered Germans renounce the use of 
arms and trust for their defence to those of the Romans ; but on considering 
the number of troops it would require he gave it up, contenting himself with 
making them retire behind the Nicer (Neckar) and Albis (Elbe), with 
building forts and towns in the country between these rivers and the Rhine, 
and running a wall two hundred miles in length from the Rhine to the 
Danube as a defence to Italy and the provinces against the Alamanni. 


After the conquest of the Germans the emperor led his troops into Raetia 
and Illyricum, where the terror of his name and his arms daunted the Goths 
and Sarmatians, and gave security to the provinces. He then (279) passed 
over to Asia, subdued the brigands of Isauria, expelled them from their 
fastnesses in the mountains, in which he settled some of his veterans, under 
the condition that they should send their sons when eighteen years of age to 
the army, in order that they might not be induced by the natural advantages 
of the country to take to a life of freebooting, and prove as dangerous as 
their predecessors. Proceeding through Syria he entered Egypt and 


[x Zosimustf calmly tells the following tale, as to the manner in which 
Probus was enabled to defeat the Germans: “When the war began there, a 
grievous famine prevailed throughout the surrounding country ; but a heavy 
shower of rain and corn fell together, so that in some places were great 


heaps of it made by its own descent. At this prodigy, all were so astonished 
that at first they dared not touch the corn to satisfy their hunger, but being at 
length forced to it by necessity, which expels all fear, they made bread of it, 
which not only allayed their hunger, but enabled them to gain the victory 
with great ease.” Zosimus, it will be recalled, was a pagan ; but obviously 
the Christians had no monopoly of the belief in miracles, in the fifth century 
a.d.] 
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reduced the people named Blemyes,1 who had taken the cities of Coptos 
and Ptolemais. He concluded a peace with the king of Persia, and on his 
return through Thrace he bestowed lands on a body of two hundred 
thousand Bastarnse, and on some of the Gepidse, Vandals, and other tribes. 
He triumphed for the Germans and Blemyes on his return to Rome. 


A prince so just and upright, and at the same time so warlike as Probus, 
might have been expected to have no competitors for empire ; yet even he 
had to take the field against rival emperors. The first of these was 
Saturninus, whom he himself had made general of the East, a man of both 
talent and virtue, and for whom he had a most cordial esteem. But the light- 
minded and turbulent people of Alexandria, on occasion of his entry into 
their city, saluted him augustus ; and though he rejected the title and retired 
to Palestine, he yet, not reflecting on the generous nature of Probus, deemed 
that he could no longer live in a private station. He therefore assumed the 
purple, saying with tears to his friends that the republic had lost a useful 
man, and that his own ruin and that of many others was inevitable. Probus 
tried in vain to induce him to trust to his clemency. A part of his troops 
joined those sent against him by the emperor ; he was besieged in the castle 
of Apamea, and taken and slain. 


After the defeat of Saturninus, two officers, named Proculus and Bonosus, 
assumed the purple in Germany. They were both men of ability, and the 
emperor found it necessary to take the field against them in person. 


Proculus being defeated fled for succour to the Franks, by whom he was 
betrayed, and he fell in battle against the imperial troops. Bonosus held out 
for some time, but having received a decisive overthrow, he hanged 
himself. As he had been remarkable for his drinking powers, one who saw 
him hanging cried, “There hangs a jar, not a man.” Probus treated the 
families of both with great humanity. c 


THE ISAURIAN ROBBERS 


In the year 278 the Isaurian marauders were reduced to submission. 
Zosimus gives us an account of the incident that led up to the capture of 
their city of Crymna. “There was an Isaurian named Lydius,” he says, ” 
who had been a robber from his youth, and with a gang like himself had 
committed depredations throughout Pamphylia and Lycia. This gang being 
attacked by the soldiers, Lydius, not being able to oppose the whole Roman 
army, retreated to a place in Lycia called Crymna, which stands on a 
precipice and is secured on one side by large and deep ditches. Finding 
many who had fled there for refuge, and observing that the Romans were 
very intent on the siege and that they bore the fatigue of it with great 
resolution, he pulled down the houses, and making the ground fit for tillage, 
sowed corn for the maintenance of those that were in the town. But the 
number being so great that they were in need of much more provisions, he 
turned out of the place all that were of no service, both male and female. 


” The enemy, perceiving his design, forced them back again, on which 
Lydius threw them headlong into the trenches that surrounded the walls, 
where they died. Having done this, he constructed a mine from the town 
beyond the enemy’s camp, through which he sent persons to steal cattle and 
other provisions. By these means he provided for the besieged a 
considerable time, until the affair was discovered to the enemy by a woman. 


1 This people inhabited the mountains between Upper Egypt and the Red 
Sea. 
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Lydius, however, still did not despond, but gradually retrenched his men in 
their wine, and gave them a smaller allowance of corn. But this not 
answering the end, he was at length driven to such straits that he killed all 
that were in the town, except a few of his adherents sufficient as he thought 


to defend it, and some women, whom he ordered to be in common among 
them all. But when he had resolved to persevere against all dangers, there 
happened at length this accident. There was with him in the town a man 
who was expert in making engines, and in using them with such dexterity 
that when Lydius ordered him to shoot a dart at any of the enemy, he never 
missed his aim. It happened that Lydius had ordered him to hit a particular 
person, whom either accidentally or on purpose he missed, for which he 
stripped and scourged him severely, and moreover threatened him with 
death. 


” The man was so exasperated on account of the blows he had received, and 
so affrighted at the menaces, that he took an opportunity to steal out of the 
town; and falling in with some soldiers to whom he gave an account of his 
actions and sufferings, he showed them an aperture in the wall through 
which Lydius used to inspect all that was done in their camp, and promised 
them to shoot him as he was looking through it in his usual manner. The 
commander of the expedition on this took the man into favour, who, having 
planted his engine, and placed some men before him that he might not be 
discovered by the enemy, took aim at Lydius as he looked through the 
aperture, and with a dart shot him and gave him a mortal wound. He had no 
sooner received this wound than he became still more strict with some of 
his own men. Having enjoined them upon oath never to surrender the place, 
he expired with much struggling, “d 


Notwithstanding the admonition of the dying chief, the city capitulated 
presently to Probus. In the same year the Blemyes of Nubia were expelled 
from Upper Egypt. And, as the wars on the Rhine had been followed by the 
settlement of numbers of captive Germani in Gaul and Britain, so in the 
year 279 large bodies of Bastarnse, a Germanic tribe which was giving 
ground before the advancing Goths, were transplanted to Mcesia and 
Thrace, with a view to the romanisation of those provinces. 


But gradually the disgust of the soldiers at the laborious tasks to which they 
were set, such as agriculture, the draining of swamps, and the laying out of 
vineyards, objects which the excellent emperor pursued with the utmost 
zeal, grew to be a menace to his personal safety. As early as the summer of 
282, mutinous troops in Rsetia and Noricum had forced M. Aurelius Carus, 


a Dalmatian general and a native of Narona, who had always been on 
friendly terms with Probus, to come forward as a rival emperor ; and in the 
October of the same year Probus himself was slain by his own soldiers, in a 
revolt that broke out suddenly, after the fashion common in this century, 
among the men employed in digging a canal at Sirmium. 


Carus, Numerianus, and Carinus (282-285 a.d.) 


Carus, the new emperor, an old man of stern temper, set about the war with 
Persia in earnest. The elder of his sons, the csesar M. Aurelius Carinus, 
managed the affairs of Rome and Gaul, and the emperor, accompanied by 
M. Aurelius Numerianus, the other caesar, set out before the end of 282 for 
Asia, where he gained some considerable successes. Favoured by the 
internecine disorders of the. Persian Empire, he first brought Armenia 
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once more under the dominion of Rome, in the year 283 ; and then 
proceeded to reconquer Mesopotamia. At length Ctesiphon itself fell into 
the hands of the Romans. But the army had no desire to follow the emperor 
into the interior of Iran, and Cams perished, apparently by a conspiracy 
among the officers of high rank, in December, 283. His son Numerianus fell 
ill during the retreat of the army to the Bosporus (284) ; and when, at the 
beginning of September, one part of the force reached Chalcedon and the 
other Perinthus, the soldiers discovered that the young emperor, who had 
accompanied the latter body, was dead. His father-in-law, Arrius Aper, 
praetorian prefect, who then tried to win the people for himself, was 
arrested on a strong suspicion of having murdered him. 


Meanwhile the officers at Chalcedon, taking into consideration the 
profligate and disgraceful conduct of the youthful csesar, Carinus, at Rome, 


proclaimed Diocles, the commander of the imperial bodyguard, emperor on 
September 17th, 284. 


This general, who was at that time thirty-nine years of age, was born in 245, 
at Doclea or Dioclea, near Scodra, in Dalmatia, of humble parents. He owed 
his promotion to his extraordinary ability and exceptional intellectual gifts. 
Though addicted, like all his comrades, to the superstition of the age, he 
was superior to them all in administrative capacity, as in penetration, 
discretion, and resolution. Having slain Aper before his tribunal — whether 
from motives purely superstitious or, as the pessimistic criticism of our day 
would have it, as an accomplice in his own designs, he took up the dynastic 
war against Carinus, under the name of Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus. It 
ended in favour of Diocletian, after a somewhat protracted struggle, by a 
battle on the lower Margus (Morava), in which, while the fortune of the day 
hung yet undecided, an officer whose wife had been seduced by the Roman 
debauche, struck Carinus down in the thick of the fray (summer of 285). & 
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CHAPTER XLI. NEW HOPE FOR THE EMPIRE: THE AGE OF 
DIOCLETIAN AND CONSTANTINE 


“Diocletian inaugurated ... the period of the Partnership Emperors. Himself 
borne to power by something not very unlike a mutiny of the troops on the 
Persian frontier, he nevertheless represented and gave voice to the 
passionate longing of the world that the age of mutinies might cease. With 
this intention he remodelled the internal constitution of the state and 
moulded it into a bureaucracy so strong, so stable, so wisely organised, that 
it subsisted virtually the same for more than a thousand years, and by its 
endurance prolonged for many ages the duration of the Byzantine Empire.” 


— Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders. 


DIOCLETIAN APPOINTS MAXEVDZAN COREGENT 


From what we know of Diocletian, he had aspired to the throne long before 
his accession, and maintained the power he had won by military force. Soon 
after the death of Carinus, he appointed his colleague Maximian as csesar or 
assistant in the government (286), either because the latter had been 
initiated into his ambitious plans, or perhaps because Diocletian, on account 
of the almost uninterrupted war carried on in the remote parts of the 
kingdom, saw the necessity of a divided rule and of a second seat of 
government in the neighbourhood of the threatened provinces. Maximian, 
whom the emperor shortly afterwards invested with the title of augustus and 
charged with the government of the West of the empire, generally lived in 
Augusta Trevirorum (Treves) or in the town of A relate (Aries) in the south 
of France ; whilst Diocletian raised Nicomedia in Bithynia to be the capital 
of the East, and, as often as circumstances allowed, took up his residence 
there. 


Maximian was, like Diocletian, a good general and a brave soldier, but 
differed from him essentially in his want of education and refinement. As 
he felt the superiority of Diocletian and was led by him, the results of a 
divided government were not very perceptible in the first years. At first 
Diocletian was principally engaged in war with the Persians, who had again 
invaded the kingdom ; Maximian found sufficient occupation for his martial 
activity in Gaul and Britain. In the first-named country, Maximian had at 
the very beginning to suppress a terrible insurrection of the peasants, 
occasioned by the internal condition of the province. In Gaul, even in 
Caesar’s time, the same oppressive conditions existed amongst the 
inhabitants, which afterwards were to be found in all the states of Europe 
during the Middle Ages, and these conditions became still more 
burdensome under the Roman Empire. 
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The entire nation was split up into three classes : a landed nobility which 
had usurped the government ; a clergy who formed a caste and compelled 
the poor to contribute to their maintenance and comfort; and the 
townspeople and peasants who, as the two other classes managed to avoid 
public burdens, had to meet all the expenses of the administration unaided 
and were also exposed to the harshest despotism and exaction. Want and 
misery finally drove the peasants to despair, and under the name of 
Bagauclse, or banditti, they began an insurrection which may be placed on a 
level with the most terrible peasant wars which find a place in history. They 
assembled and gathered round them all manner of slaves and rabble, and 
roamed about in great hordes, ravaging and plundering. Soon all the roads 
were unsafe, commerce ceased, and even the large towns were destroyed or 
pillaged by the enraged hordes. Maximian had to wage a regular war with 
the Bagaudse, and cut down whole troops of them. In this manner he 
restored peace, but only for a short time ; for the cause of the misery of the 
unfortunate peasants was not removed, and the insurrection and 
devastations of the Bagaudse lasted until the fall of the Roman dominion in 
Gaul. 


Maximian had to hasten the suppression of internal disturbances for he 
needed his army to fight the barbarians. At that time the Franks and Saxons, 
who lived on the North Sea, and had learned shipbuilding from the Romans, 
began their piratical expeditions into Gaul and Britain, whilst their 
predatory excursions continued on land. In order to meet this new evil, 
Maximian prepared a fleet for the guarding of the channel, and gave it into 
the hands of a capable seaman, the Netherlander Carausius. The latter made 
use of the command entrusted to him to make friends for himself in Britain 
by means of the booty seized from the barbarians, to excite the troops there 
to rebellion and set up himself as emperor. Maximian marched against him, 
failed in his enterprise, and had to concede to the usurper the title he had 
assumed, as well as the government of Britain (289). Carausius remained in 
undisturbed possession of the island, until one of his generals, Allectus, 
murdered him and seized the government (293). 


THE FOURFOLD DIVISION OF POWER 


The situation of the empire in the East was also very critical. Diocletian not 
only had to make war against the Persians but also to fight the people of the 
Danube ; and as in Britain, a usurper also arose in Egypt, Achilleus by 
name. This state of affairs compelled the emperor Diocletian to alter the 
entire organisation of the empire (292). He consulted his colleague 
Maximian about this important step, but in taking it showed not the slightest 
regard for the Roman senate, which he never thought worthy of attention. In 
his new organisation, Diocletian endeavoured to further the prompt 
introduction of necessary measures and thereby to anticipate all 
disturbances and insurrections, and carried still further the division of the 
imperial power begun at the appointment of Maximian. But as he was not in 
the least inclined to lessen his own authority, he only appointed as his co- 
rulers men on whose respect and obedience he could rely. 


The change which he undertook to introduce into the government of the 
empire was therefore entirely based on his personal relations with his co- 
rulers. For this reason alone it could not possibly have been of any duration, 
even if it had not stood in direct opposition to the prejudices of the Romans 
[which latter, indeed, now had but slight influence]. The newly 
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chosen co-rulers were the generals Galerius and Constantius Chlorus. They 
received the title of Csesar, and were thus in outward rank both subordinate 
to the two augusti, Diocletian and Maximian. Constantius was assigned to 
Maximian and received the government of Spain, Gaul, and Britain, whilst 
Maximian took Italy and Africa under his immediate superintendence ; 
Galerius was entrusted with the administration of Thrace, Illyricum, and 
Greece and appointed to be coadjutor to Diocletian, who retained the East 
for himself. Each of the four regents had therefore his appointed provinces 
to govern, and his appointed boundaries to defend ; yet each could deal with 


the affairs of government and lead the troops in the provinces of the others; 
also the commands of either of the four emperors held good in all 
provinces, and generally all four regents were considered as one. 


Four courts, four imperial armies, and a fourfold military government were 
necessarily very oppressive for the empire. Unfortunately, in consequence 
of this new organisation, the number of officials was also considerably 
increased and the divisions of the provinces multiplied, so that not only the 
entire administration proceeded with much delay and difficulty, but for the 
first time its despotic character was much felt even in the smallest districts 
and towns. All this must have been the more oppressive, as Diocletian 
permanently introduced Eastern forms of government. Until his time the 
outward appearance of the emperor, his position with regard to the nation 
and the court, had only had a passing air of orientalism, but with Diocletian 
this character of the government was firmly established for all time to 
come. The ordering of the court and the official hierarchy were, so to speak, 
established by law, the relations between the classes from thenceforth 
formed, as it were, the soul of the state, and the head of the empire was 
outwardly separated from the nation by a great gulf. From Diocletian the 
white ban-deau or diadem, borrowed from the East, became the distinctive 
sign of the ruler, whilst formerly the purple raiment had been the sole sign. 
Diocletian and his next successor, besides this, introduced the remaining 
oriental regal ornaments. [The emperor Aurelian had, indeed, set them the 
example here. | 


Now came the gloomy period when honour and consideration, power and 
influence, were entirely dependent on the court, when the services rendered 
to the person of the emperor were considered before all other services, 
when all patriotism and all effort for the general good disappeared. As is the 
case in the East up to the present time, everything became the ruler’s 
property, the court and the officials consumed all private wealth, and soon 
none could attain to distinctions and wealth but the servants of the court and 
the officials. 


Out of the four regents, three were equally brave, but equally harsh and 
cruel ; Constantius Chlorus alone was of a milder disposition, and 
distinguished by birth, education, and culture. The latter was now 


commissioned to reunite Britain with the empire. He did not find the task 
easy, and was only able to accomplish it after some years. Besides this, 
Constantius, as well as the three other emperors, had to fight against 
barbarians and insurgents. A war with Persia was most honourable for the 
Roman Empire ; like nearly all Parthian wars since Nero’s time, it was 
caused by the succession to the Armenian throne. Diocletian had placed a 
Roman protege in Armenia as king. The latter banished the Persian king 
Narses I, and the result was a war (294), the conduct of which Diocletian 
and Galerius undertook together. The latter, by his carelessness, brought on 
himself a terrible defeat in the same region where Crassus had once been 
annihilated. He afterwards 
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obliterated the disgrace by a brilliant victory, and obliged the Persians to 
make a peace, by which they not only relinquished several provinces on the 
Tigris but for the first time had to renounce all claim to Mesopotamia. 
Diocletian secured the newly acquired lands of the eastern border by 
erecting considerable fortifications. He now stood at the height of his 
fortune.1 Meanwhile Maximian had subdued the warlike Quinquegentiani 
which had been spreading terror in Africa. 


DIOCLETIAN PERSECUTES THE CHRISTIANS 


Soon after the end of the Persian War, Diocletian ordered a persecution of 
the Christians (303), the harshness of which would be incomprehensible in 
such a sagacious ruler if we did not know, from other actions, how jealously 
he watched his authority. Every act of disobedience, every attempt at 
rebellion, he punished with inexorable severity and cruelty, often in a 
paroxysm of rage giving orders which had the most fatal results. For 
instance, in Egypt, after the defeat of the usurper Achilleus, he exterminated 
all the latter’s adherents and destroyed entire towns, the inhabitants of 
which had shown themselves insubordinate. When a certain Eugenius had 
set himself up as emperor in Syria, he caused the inhabitants of Antioch to 
expiate this presumption by suffering revolting cruelties, although they had 
helped to suppress the insurrection and had killed the rebel. 


Diocletian’s persecution of the Christians at first only struck at the 
Christians in the army. Latterly, whenever they had to witness a heathen 
sacrifice they had fastened the sign of the cross to their helmets, so as to 
prevent the raising of the devil, which, according to their belief, took place 
at the inspection of the entrails of the victim ; they thereby roused the anger 
of one of the high priests, and he incited the emperor against them. 
Nevertheless Diocletian did not yet determine on cruel measures, as he was 
wise and thoughtful enough to perceive that the new sect could not be 
rooted out, on account of its wide diffusion, and that to persecute it would 
occasion dangerous disturbances throughout the kingdom. On this account 
he would not have determined on a general persecution had not Galerius, 
who was passionately attached to the mystical fantasies of the Phrygian 
worship, drawn him into it by every sort of intrigue. Even then his orders 
were directed less against the persons of the Christians than against their 
religion and against the acknowledgment of their congregation as a body. 


The Christians were to fill no public offices, and not to seek justice before 
the tribunals ; their churches were to be closed or pulled down, crosses and 
pictures of Christ were not allowed. This ordinance was publicly posted up 
in Nicomedia, where Diocletian and Galerius were. A man of great 
distinction among the Christians tore it down in full daylight with loud 
mockery, and it was only then that Diocletian, who, as soon as he thought 


his imperial dignity touched, became terribly cruel, gave free scope to a 
cruel persecution of individuals. His rage was further increased by a fire in 
the imperial palace, which, as it seems not unjustly, was attributed to the 
Christians. The execution of the imperial orders was left to the soldiers and 
the populace, and a number of Christians suffered death. These extreme 
measures were restricted to the East, to Africa, and to the south of Europe. 


[} Diocletian’s administrative system was efficient ; but the multitude of 
officials and the expenses of the four imperial courts weighed heavily upon 
the people. The arrangement for the succession was also defective. 
Nevertheless Diocletian added strength to the empire and gave it a new 
lease of life. ] 
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Soon after the beginning of this persecution Diocletian fell ill, and his 
illness, which lasted almost a year, became so dangerous that the news of 
his death was repeatedly spread. When he recovered, traces of a weakening 
of intellect often showed themselves, and made it impossible for him to 
continue to conduct the business of administration. Therefore in May, 305, 
he laid down the government, and at the same time Maximian did likewise, 
Galerius having previously extorted from him a promise to abdicate. 


The two csesars, Galerius and Constantius Chlorus, were then acclaimed as 
emperors. The former immediately named two new csesars without 
consulting his co-rulers, but in so doing paid no heed to either Maximian’s 
son Maxentius, or the son of Constantius, afterwards the emperor 
Constantine the Great. It is probable that his own father did not deem the 
former worthy to ascend the throne ; the latter had already distinguished 
himself in the field, and possessed the favour of Diocletian, but he was also 
friendly towards the Christians, and seemed dangerous to Galerius. The 
new coesars were rough officers, undistinguished by any superiority of 


merit. One of them, Severus, received the government of Africa and Italy; 
the other, Maximinus, was invested with Syria and Egypt. 


Diocletian and Maximian, in abdicat-ing, secured themselves in the 
possession of considerable property and peculiar revenues. Maximian could 
not accustom himself to the tranquillity of private life and seized the first 
opportunity to resume the purple. Diocletian on the contrary returned to his 
own country, Dalmatia, and lived there until his death (313) as a private 
person at Salona. On his property in the vicinity of the present Spalatro, he 
occupied himself with gardening and with the erection of enormous 
buildings, the remains of which show us that architecture had entirely lost 
its noble character, and that attempts were made to supply the place of the 
taste of the olden times by elaboration and splendour. 


Constantius Chlorus, whose health had long been failing, died a year after 
the abdication of Diocletian (306). Before his death he had earnestly 
commended his son Constantine to the army, and as soon as Constantius 
was dead it proclaimed his son emperor. Galerius was at first in great 
anxiety, but was satisfied when Constantine agreed to content himself with 
the title of Caesar, granting Severus, as the elder man, the honours of an 
augustus or emperor. Constantino was the son of Helena, a woman of 
humble origin. Constantius had divorced her by command of the emperors 
Diocletian and Maximian in 292, in order to marry Theodora. 


Diocletian (From a bust in the Vatican) 
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STRIFE AMONG THE RULERS 


In the autumn of the same year, the relations of the rulers of the empire 
again changed. Galerius and Severus, by their oppressive measures, had 
roused the anger of the citizens and soldiers of Rome. They rebelled and 
proclaimed Maxentius, the son of Maximian, emperor.’ 


Zosimus declares that Maxentius incited the rebellion, moved thereto by 
jealousy of Constantine, a quite plausible supposition. ” When 
Constantine’s effigy according to custom was exhibited at Rome,” he says, 
“Maxentius, the son of Maximian, could not endure the sight of 
Constantine’s good fortune, who was the son of a harlot, while himself, who 
was the son of so great an emperor, remained at home in indolence, and his 
father’s empire was enjoyed by others. He therefore associated with himself 
in the enterprise Marcel-lianus and Marcellus, two military tribunes, and 
Lucianus, who distributed the swine’s flesh with which the people of Rome 
were provided by the treasury, and the court-guards called prsetoriani. By 
them he was promoted to the imperial throne, having promised liberally to 
reward all that assisted him in it. For this purpose they first murdered 
Abellius, because he, being prefect of the city, opposed their enterprise. 


“When Galerius learned this,” Zosimus continues, “he sent Severus Caesar 
against Maxentius with an army. But while he advanced from Milan with 
several legions of Moors, Maxentius corrupted his troops with money, and 
even the prefect of the court, Anullinus, and thereby conquered him with 
great ease. On which Severus fled to Ravenna, which is a strong and 
populous city, provided with necessaries sufficient for himself and soldiers. 
When Maximian : knew this, he was doubtless greatly concerned for his son 
Maxentius, and therefore, leaving Lucania where he then was, he went to 
Ravenna. Finding that Severus could not by any means be forced out of this 
city, it being well fortified and stored with provisions, he deluded him with 
false oaths, and persuaded him to go to Rome. But on his way thither, 
coming to a place called the Three Tabernse, he was taken by a stratagem of 
Maxentius. [Hoping to save his life, he renounced the dignity of emperor ; 
notwithstanding which he was] immediately executed. Galerius could not 
patiently endure these injuries done to Severus, and therefore resolved to go 
from the east to Rome, and to punish Maxentius as he deserved. On his 


arrival in Italy, he found the soldiers about him so treacherous, that he 
returned into the east without fighting a battle.” <* 


On the retreat from Italy, after this unsuccessful foray, Galerius allowed his 
army to commit the most horrible outrages and thereby gained the deadly 
hatred of all the inhabitants of the peninsula. Meanwhile, Maximian had 
gone to Gaul to ally himself with Constantine against Galerius. He married 
his daughter Fausta to the young ceesar and invested him with the title of 
Augustus, but did not attain his special object, as Constantine did not 
consider it wise to allow himself to be drawn into open war with Galerius. 
Soon after this, Maximian quarrelled with his own son, again tried without 
success to win over Constantine, and then formed the strange resolve to 
betake himself to Galerius. 


The latter had long thought of naming his old friend and comrade, Licinius, 
as augustus, and had just dragged Diocletian from his retirement and 
induced him to journey to Pannonia, to help celebrate the promotion of 


[} Maximian had renounced the purple reluctantly at the hidding of 
Diocletian, and had probably never been content to remain in retirement. 
His attempted resumption of authority was ultimately to cost him his life, as 
we Shall see, | 
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Licinius in the most brilliant manner. He also made use of Maximian’s 
unexpected appearance, and so Licinius was proclaimed augustus in the 
presence of three emperors (307). 


As Maximian found no help in Galerius, he immediately afterwards 
resigned the purple for the second time. From Pannonia he returned to his 
son-in-law in Gaul, who received him in a friendly manner, and during his 
absence on a campaign against the Germans intrusted him with a share in 
the government. Maximian, who was manifestly suffering from senility, 


formed the ridiculous idea of using this opportunity to overthrow his son-in- 
law and forcibly supersede him, although naturally neither the country of 
Gaul, now almost entirely Christian, nor the troops of Constantine, can have 
been in the least disposed to prefer him to their former master. When 
Maximian really made this foolish attempt, he was easily vanquished by 
Constantine and taken prisoner. Two years later, when he had made an 
attempt on the life of Constantine, the latter had him strangled (310). 


Of the six emperors, Maximian, Galerius, Maximin, Maxentius, 
Constantine, and Licinius, only one had thus passed away; but another had 
already arisen in Africa and had established himself in possession of the 
government. This was Alexander, a wretched old man who had himself 
proclaimed emperor by the troops. He maintained his position for three 
years, and was then in 311 overthrown and killed by Maxentius, who sent a 
skilled general and a picked army against him. Galerius died at about the 
same time. Maximin and Licinius divided his dominions among them. Now 
only four emperors ruled the empire : Maximin, Licinius, Maxentius, and 
Constantine ; but there was no thought of friendly relations among them. 


It remained therefore for the one among them who possessed the most 
ability, strength, and skill to overthrow the others and to gain undivided 
sway. This could only be successfully effected by Constantine, whose 
dignified, judicious, and moderate demeanour deserves our greatest 
admiration. The crucial point, that which must finally determine the issue of 
the struggle between the emperors, was the relation of each individual ruler 
to the Christians. In all parts of the realm the latter formed a very 
considerable number, they were very closely united amongst themselves, 
their hierarchies and synods had remained unweakened; whilst not only had 
the old system of government long been undermined, but also the adherents 
to the old religion had been divided by a crowd of different opinions and 
views, and were neither held together by an inward nor an external 
hierarchical union. Whoever therefore had the Christians in the empire on 
his side must sooner or later carry the victory over his co-rulers. 


Galerius perceived this shortly before his death, and had therefore issued an 
edict in his own name and those of his colleagues, by which the persecution 
of the Christians ordered by Diocletian was arrested, and the bloody strife 


so often begun between the state and the church forever ended (311). Even 
Maxentius seems to have felt it ; for he had scarcely become master in 
Rome before he assured the Christians of toleration. But his entire conduct 
towards them contradicted the mild terms of the edict ; the Christians could 
rely on him just as little as the pagans. 


CONSTANTINE WARS WITH MAXENTIUS 


Of the other emperors, only Constantine seemed to be sincerely attached to 
the Christians. For a long time he remained a pagan, but continually 
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showed himself friendly towards the Christians ; and they were powerfully 
supported by the most influential ladies of the court. These were his wife 
Fausta, her mother Eutropia, but especially the mother of Constantine, 
Helena, who became celebrated by her great zeal for the teaching of the 
cross. Besides the good will of the Christians, Constantine had the great 
advantage that from the beginning he alone exhibited a care for law and 
order, whilst all his fellow-emperors showed only military violence and 
despotic will. Moreover he alone seemed to be satisfied with his share of 
the empire ; the three other emperors, on the contrary, sought with utter 
recklessness to extend their provinces at the expense of their co-rulers. 


The first whom the sagacious Constantine defeated was Maxentius, who 
from his speedy victory over Alexander had manifestly conceived too high 
an idea of his power, and in his arrogance decided to attack Constantine. 
That he was not in the least to be compared to him and that it was foolhardy 
to seek a quarrel with him, is shown by one glance at the lives of the two 
emperors. Maxentius had never found himself at the head of an army in real 
warfare ; he had continually enjoyed his pleasures in idle tranquillity, and 
on account of his tyranny and cruelty he was loved by no one, save by his 
guards and a small number of other troops whom he enriched by robbing 
the citizens. Constantine’s life, on the contrary, had been one of constant 
exertion and discipline. He had served with distinction, first under 
Diocletian, and then under his father Constantius, and had afterwards long 
contended against the Frankish peoples on the Rhine. The result of the war 
between the two emperors could not therefore be doubtful. t> 


Zosimus gives an interesting account of the struggle, with certain 
embellishments that do not detract from the accuracy of his main narrative. 
” Constantine,” he tells us, ” had raised an army amongst the barbarians, 
Germans, and Celts, whom he had conquered, and likewise drawn a force 
out of Britain, amounting in the whole to ninety thousand foot and eight 
thousand horse. He marched from the Alps into Italy, passing those towns 
that surrendered without doing them any damage, but taking by storm those 
which resisted. While he was making this progress, Maxentius had 
collected a much stronger army, consisting of eighty thousand Romans and 
Italians, all the Tuscans on the sea coast, forty thousand men from 
Carthage, besides what the Sicilians sent him ; his whole force amounting 
to one hundred and seventy thousand foot and eighteen thousand horse. 


“Both being thus prepared, Maxentius threw a bridge over the Tiber [the 
Milvian bridge], which was not of one entire piece but divided into two 
parts, the centre of the bridge being made to fasten with irons, which might 
be drawn out upon occasion. He gave orders to the workmen that, as soon 
as they saw the army of Constantine upon the juncture of the bridge, they 
should draw out the iron fastenings, that the enemy who stood upon it might 
fall into the river. 


” Constantine, advancing with his army to Rome, encamped in a field 
before the city, which was broad and therefore convenient for cavalry. 
Maxentius in the meantime shut himself up within the walls and sacrificed 
to the gods, and, moreover, consulted the Sibylline oracles concerning the 
event of the war. Finding a prediction that, whoever designed any harm to 
the Romans should die a miserable death, he applied it to himself, because 
he withstood those that came against Rome, and wished to take it. His 
application indeed proved just. For when Maxentius drew out his army 
before the city, and was marching over the bridge that he himself had 
constructed, an infinite number of owls flew down and covered the wall. 
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CONSTANTINE’S DEFEAT OF MAXENTIUS (FROM A CARTOON BY 
RAPHAEL) 
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” When Constantine saw this, he ordered his men to stand to their arms. 
And the two armies being drawn up opposite to each other, Constantine sent 
his cavalry against that of the enemy, whom they charged with such 
impetuosity that they threw them into disorder. The signal being given to 
the infantry, they likewise marched in good order towards the enemy. A 
furious battle having commenced, the Romans themselves, and their foreign 
allies, were unwilling to risk their lives, as they wished for deliverance from 
the bitter tyranny with which they were burdened, though the other troops 
Mere slain in great numbers, being either trod to death by the horse or killed 
by the foot. 


“As long as the cavalry kept their ground, Maxentius retained some hopes, 
but when they gave way, he fled with the rest over the bridge into the city. 
The beams not being strong enough to bear so great a weight, they broke, 
and Maxentius, with the others, was carried with the stream down the river. 
[The date of the battle was October 27, 313.] 


” When the news of this victory was reported in the city,” Zosimus 
concludes, ” none dared to show any joy for what had happened, because 
many thought it was an unfounded report. But when the head of Maxentius 
was brought upon a spear, their fear and dejection were changed to joy and 
pleasure. On this occasion Constantine punished very few, and they were 
only some few of the nearest friends of Maxentius, but he abolished the 
praetorian troops, and destroyed the fortress in which they used to reside. “^ 


Before the decisive battle, Constantine had tried to win over the enthusiasm 
of the Christians in his own and his adversaries’ army to his cause, and 
therefore the sign of the cross was made the principal ensign of the Roman 
army. The report was spread that a shining cross with this inscription, ” By 


this sign thou shalt conquer,” had appeared to him in the sky, and that in the 
following night, Christ himself had commanded him in a dream to make the 
sign of the cross his standard against the enemy. On the day before the 
battle, the cross and the monogram of the redeemer appeared on the 
imperial standard, which from thenceforth bore the name of Labarum ; and 
afterwards Constantine publicly announced that he had seen the cross in the 
sky, and had conquered his enemy by the direct aid of God. 


After his victory over Maxentius the character of Constantine changed, and 
his subsequent proceedings often stand in opposition to the principles which 
he publicly acknowledged. He went over to Christianity, although in 
prudent fashion, not formally nor irrevocably, and for this the Christian 
priests permitted and forgave him everything. The miserable senate, which 
for a long time had ceased to be a governmental institution and to be 
consulted in affairs of state, declared him the first of the three emperors of 
the realm, and in this manner he passed naturally to the idea of undivided 
sway. Although he made the cross the imperial standard, he took part in the 
heathen sacrifices, allowed himself to consult soothsayers, and bore the title 
of a high priest of the old religion as before. Moreover he postponed the rite 
of baptism until his death-bed, that he might pass, according to the teaching 
of the priests at his court, into the next life washed clean from all sin. 


From Rome Constantine went to Milan,1 where he met Licinius and gave 
him his sister Constantia in marriage. Then he went to his province of Gaul, 
to repulse the German tribes which had again invaded the country ; but 
Licinius hastened to meet the emperor Maximin, who was trying to 


[J The city bore the Latin name of Mediolanum. Maximian had made it the 
capital of his division of the empire. | 
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seized the towns of Byzantium and Heraclea, or Perinthus. 


To the south of Hadrianopolis there was a decisive battle between the two 
emperors. Licinius won it, and tradition has also attributed his victory to a 
divine miracle, although the victor was in no way inclined towards 
Christianity. It is said that an angel appeared to Licinius and taught him a 
prayer, which on his awakening he immediately caused to be written out 
and distributed to the soldiers. This prayer was sung before the beginning of 
the battle and helped them to victory (313). Maximin fled; on the way he 
took poison, which brought on a severe illness of which he died after great 
tortures. With terrible harshness and cruelty Licinius proceeded against the 
relations and friends of Maximin. They were all put to death without mercy 
and the widow and daughter of Diocletian, as well as the sons of Galerius 
and Severus, perished as sacrifices to the wanton brutality of Licinius. & 


STRUGGLE BETWEEN CONSTANTINE AND LICINIUS 


The Roman world was now divided between Constantine and Licinius, the 
former of whom was master of the West, and the latter of the East. It might 
perhaps have been expected that the conquerors, fatigued with civil war and 
connected by a private as well as a public alliance, would have renounced, 
or at least would have suspended, any further designs of ambition ; and yet 
a year had scarcely elapsed after the death of Maximin, before the 
victorious emperors turned their arms against each other. The genius, the 
success, and the aspiring temper of Constantine may seem to mark him out 
as the aggressor; but the perfidious character of Licinius justifies the most 
unfavourable suspicions, and by the faint light which history reflects on this 
transaction, we may discover a conspiracy fomented by his arts against the 
authority of his colleague.1 


Constantine had lately given his sister Anastasia in marriage to Bassianus, a 
man of a considerable family and fortune, and had elevated his new 
kinsman to the rank of ceesar. According to the system of government 
instituted by Diocletian, Italy and perhaps Africa were designed for his 
departments in the empire. But the performance of the promised favour was 
either attended with so much delay, or accompanied with so many unequal 
conditions, that the fidelity of Bassianus was alienated rather than secured 
by the honourable distinction which he had obtained. His nomination had 
been ratified by the consent of Licinius ; and that artful prince, by the 
means of his emissaries, soon contrived to enter into a secret and dangerous 
correspondence with the new csesar, to irritate his discontent, and to urge 
him to the rash enterprise of extorting by violence what he might in vain 
solicit from the justice of Constantine. But the vigilant emperor discovered 
the conspiracy before it was ripe for execution ; and after solemnly 
renouncing the alliance of Bassianus, despoiled him of the purple, and 
inflicted the deserved punishment on his treason and ingratitude. The 
haughty refusal of Licinius, when he was required to deliver up the 
criminals who had taken refuge in his dominions, confirmed the suspicions 
already enter- 


[* Zosimus,’ however, takes a different view. He says : ” The empire 
having thus devolved on Constantine and Licinius, they soon quarrelled ; 


not because Licinius gave any cause for it, but that Constantine, in his usual 
manner, was unfaithful to his agreement, by endeavouring to alienate from 
Licinius some nations that belonged to his dominions. By this means an 
open rupture ensued and both prepared for war.” But Zosimus is always 
hostile to Constantine, and this prejudice must not be overlooked. | 
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tained of his perfidy ; and the indignities offered at JEmona, on the frontiers 
of Italy, to the statues of Constantine, became the signal of discord between 
the two princes. 


The first battle was fought near Cibalis, a city of Pannonia, situated on the 
river Savus, about fifty miles from Sirmium. From the inconsiderable forces 
which in this important contest two such powerful monarchs brought into 
the field, it may be inferred that the one was suddenly provoked, and that 
the other was unexpectedly surprised. The emperor of the West had only 
twenty thousand, and the sovereign of the East no more than five-and- thirty 
thousand men. The inferiority of number was, however, compensated by the 
advantage of the ground. Constantine had taken post in a defile about half a 
mile in breadth, between a steep hill and a deep morass, and in that situation 
he steadily expected and repulsed the first attack of the enemy. He pursued 
his success, and advanced into the plain. But the 
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veteran legions of Illyricum rallied under the standard of a leader who had 
been trained to arms in the school of Probus and Diocletian. The missile 
weapons on both sides were soon exhausted ; the two armies, with equal 
valour, rushed to a closer engagement of swords and spears, and the 
doubtful contest had already lasted from the dawn of the day to a late hour 
of the evening, when the right wing, which Constantine led in person, made 


a vigorous and decisive charge. The judicious retreat of Licinius saved the 
remainder of his troops from a total defeat ; but when he computed his loss, 
which amounted to more than twenty thousand men, he thought it unsafe to 
pass the night in the presence of an active and victorious enemy. 
Abandoning his camp and magazines, he marched away with secrecy and 
diligence at the head of the greatest part of his cavalry, and was soon 
removed beyond the danger of a pursuit. His diligence preserved his wife, 
his son, and his treasures, which he had deposited at Sirmium.1 Licinius 
passed through that city, and breaking down the bridge on the Savus, 
hastened to collect 


[* Sirmium was the capital of the Pannonian division of the empire. ] 
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a new army in Dacia and Thrace. In his flight he bestowed the precarious 
title of Csesar on Valens, his general of the Illyrian frontier. 1 


The plain of Mardia in Thrace was the theatre of a second battle, no less 
obstinate and bloody than the former. The troops on both sides displayed 
the same valour and discipline ; and the victory was once more decided by 
the superior abilities of Constantine. c Licinius drew up his army [says 
Zosimus] in order of battle, extending from a mountain which is above the 
town two hundred stadia, as far as the junction of another river with the 
Hebrus ; thus the armies continued opposite to each other for several days. 
Constantine, observing where the river was least broad, concerted this plan. 
He ordered his men to bring trees from the mountain, and to tie ropes 
around them, as if he intended to throw a bridge over the river for the 
passage of his army. By this stratagem he deluded the enemy, and, 
ascending a hill on which were thick woods sufficient to conceal any that 
were in them, he planted there five thousand archers and eight hundred 
horse. Having done this, he crossed the Hebrus at the narrowest place, and 


so surprised the enemy that many fled with all their speed, while others, 
who were amazed at his unexpected approach, were struck with wonder at 
his coming over so suddenly. In the meantime, the rest of his army crossed 
the river in security, and a great slaughter commenced. Nearly thirty 
thousand fell ; and about sunset Constantine took their camp, while 
Licinius, with all the forces he could muster, hastened through Thrace to his 
ships. ^ 


The loss of two battles reduced the fierce spirit of Licinius to sue for peace. 
His ambassador Mistrianus was admitted to the audience of Constantine ; 
he expatiated on the common topics of moderation and humanity, which are 
so familiar to the eloquence of the vanquished ; represented, in the most 
insinuating language, that the event of the war was still doubtful, whilst its 
inevitable calamities were alike pernicious to both the contending parties ; 
and declared, that he was authorised to propose a lasting and honourable 
peace in the name of the two emperors, his masters. Constantine received 
the mention of Valens with indignation and contempt. 


” Tt was not for such a purpose,” he sternly replied, ” that we have advanced 
from the shores of the western ocean in an uninterrupted course of combats 
and victories, that, after rejecting an ungrateful kinsman, we should accept 
for our colleague a contemptible slave. The abdication of Valens is the first 
article of the treaty.” It was necessary to accept this humiliating condition ; 
the unhappy Valens, after a few da}rs’ reign, was deprived of the purple and 
of his life. As soon as this obstacle was removed, the tranquillity of the 
Roman world was easily restored. The successive defeats of Licinius had 
ruined his forces, but they had displayed his courage and abilities. His 
situation was almost desperate, but the efforts of despair are sometimes 
formidable ; and the good sense of Constantine preferred a great and certain 
advantage to a third trial of the chance of arms. He consented to leave his 
rival, or, as he again styled Licinius, his friend and brother, in the 
possession of Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt; but the provinces of 
Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece were yielded to the 
Western Em-pire ; and the dominions of Constantine now extended from 
the confines of Caledonia to the extremity of Peloponnesus. It was 
stipulated by the same treaty that three royal youths, the sons of the 
emperors, should be called to the hopes of the succession. Crispus and the 


young Constantine were soon afterwards declared csesars in the West, while 
the younger Licinius was 


1 Zosimus‘ (1. 2, pp. 90, 91) gives a particular account of this battle ; but 
the descriptions of Zosimus are rhetorical rather than military. 
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invested with the same dignity in the East. In this double proportion of 
honours, the conqueror asserted the superiority of his arms and power. 


THE LONG TRUCE BETWEEN THE EMPERORS ; REFORMS OF 
CONSTANTINE 


The reconciliation of Constantine and Licinius, though it was embittered by 
resentment and jealousy, by the remembrance of recent injuries, and by the 
apprehension of future dangers, maintained however above eight years the 
tranquillity of the Roman world. As a very regular series of the imperial 
laws commences about this period, it would not be difficult to transcribe the 
civil regulations which employed the leisure of Constantine. But the most 
important of his institutions are intimately connected with the new system 
of policy and religion, which was not perfectly established till the last and 
peaceful years of his reign. There are many of his laws which, as they 
concern the rights and property of individuals and the practice of the bar, 
are more properly referred to the private than to the public jurisprudence of 
the empire; and he published many edicts of so local and temporary a nature 
that they would ill deserve the notice of a general history. 


Two laws may be selected from the crowd — the one for its importance, the 
other for its singularity ; the former for its remarkable benevolence, and the 
latter for its excessive severity. (1) The horrid practice, so familiar to the 
ancients, of exposing or murdering their newborn infants, was become 


every day more frequent in the provinces, and especially in Italy. It was the 
effect of distress ; and the distress was principally occasioned by the 
intolerable burden of taxes, and by the vexatious as well as cruel prosecu- 
tions of the officers of the revenue against their insolvent debtors. The less 
opulent or less industrious part of mankind, instead of rejoicing in an 
increase of family, deemed it an act of paternal tenderness to release their 
children from the impending miseries of a life which they themselves were 
unable to support. The humanity of Constantine, moved perhaps by some 
recent and extraordinary instances of despair, engaged him to address an 
edict to all the cities of Italy, and afterwards of Africa, directing immediate 
and sufficient relief to be given to those parents who should produce before 
the magistrates the children whom their own poverty would not allow them 
to educate. But the promise was too liberal, and the provision too vague, to 
effect any general or permanent benefit. The law, though it may merit some 
praise, served rather to display than to alleviate the public distress. It still 
remains an authentic monument to contradict and confound those venal 
orators who were too well satisfied with their own situation to discover 
either vice or misery under the government of a generous sovereign. 


(2) The laws of Constantine against rapes were dictated with small 
indulgence for the most amiable weaknesses of human nature ; since the 
description of that crime was applied not only to the brutal violence which 
compelled, but even to the gentle seduction which might persuade an 
unmarried woman, under the age of twenty -five, to leave the house of her 
parents. The successful ravisher was punished with death ; and, as if simple 
death was inadequate to the enormity of his guilt, he was either burned alive 
or torn in pieces by wild beasts in the amphitheatre. The virgin’s declaration 
that she had been carried away with her own consent, instead of saving her 
lover, exposed her to share his fate. The duty of a public prosecution was 
intrusted to the parents of the guilty or unfortunate maid ; and if the 
sentiments of nature prevailed on them to dissemble the injury, and to repair 
bya 
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subsequent marriage the honour of their family, they were themselves 
punished by exile and confiscation. The slaves, whether male or female, 
who were convicted of having been accessory to the rape or seduction, were 
burned alive, or put to death by the ingenious torture of pouring down their 
throats a quantity of melted lead. 


As the crime was of a public kind, the accusation was permitted even to 
strangers. The commencement of the action was not limited to any term of 
years, and the consequences of the sentence were extended to the innocent 
offspring of such an irregular union. But whenever the offence inspires less 
horror than the punishment, the rigour of penal law is obliged to give way 
to the common feelings of mankind. The most odious parts of this edict 
were softened or repealed in the subsequent reigns ; and even Constantine 
himself very frequently alleviated, by partial acts of mercy, the stern temper 
of his general institutions. Such, indeed, was the singular humour of that 
emperor, who showed himself as indulgent and even remiss in the execution 
of his laws, as he was severe and even cruel in the enacting of them. It is 
scarcely possible to observe a more decisive symptom of weakness, either 
in the character of the prince or in the constitution of the government. 


The civil administration was sometimes interrupted by the military defence 
of the empire. Crispus, a youth of the most amiable character, who had 
received with the title of Caesar the command of the Rhine, distinguished 
himself by his conduct in several victories over the Franks and Alamanni, 
and taught the barbarians of that frontier to dread the eldest son of 
Constantine and the grandson of Constantius. The emperor himself had 
assumed the more difficult and important province of the Danube. The 
Goths, who in the time of Claudius and Aurelian had felt the weight of the 
Roman arms, respected the power of the empire, even in the midst of its 
intestine divisions. But the strength of that warlike nation was now restored 
by a peace of near fifty years ; a new generation had arisen, who no longer 
remembered the misfortunes of ancient days : the Sarmatians of the lake 
Mseotis followed the Gothic standard, either as subjects or as allies, and 
their united force was poured upon the countries of Illyricum. Cam-pona, 
Margus, and Bononia 1 appear to have been the scenes of several 
memorable sieges and battles ; and though Constantine encountered a very 
obstinate resistance, he prevailed at length in the contest, and the Goths 


were compelled to purchase an ignominious retreat, by restoring the booty 
and prisoners they had taken. Nor was this advantage sufficient to satisfy 
the indignation of the emperor. He resolved to chastise, as well as to 
repulse, the insolent barbarians who had dared to invade the territories of 
Rome. 


At the head of his legions he passed over the Danube, after repairing the 
bridge which had been constructed by Trajan, penetrated into the strongest 
recesses of Dacia, and when he had inflicted a severe revenge, 
condescended to give peace to the suppliant Goths on condition that, as 
often as they were required, they should supply his armies with a body of 
forty thousand soldiers. Exploits like these were no doubt honourable to 
Constantine, and beneficial to the state ; but it may surely be questioned, 
whether they can justify the exaggerated assertion of Eusebius that all 
Scythia, as far as the extremity of the north, divided as it was into so many 
names and nations of the most various and savage manners, had been added 
by his victorious arms to the Roman Empire. 


1 The first of these places is now Old Buda, in Hungary ; the second, 


Hastolatz ; and the third, Biddin, or Widden, in Mojsia on the Danube. — 
Guizot. 
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CONSTANTINE AND LICINIUS AGAIN AT WAR 


In this exalted state of glory it was impossible that Constantine should any 
longer endure a partner in the empire. Confiding in the superiority of his 


genius and military power, he determined, without any previous injury, to 
exert them for the destruction of Licinius, whose advanced age and 
unpopular vices seemed to offer a very easy conquest. But the old emperor, 
awakened by the approaching danger, deceived the expectations of his 
friends, as well as of his enemies. Calling forth that spirit and those abilities 
by which he had deserved the friendship of Galerius and the imperial 
purple, he prepared himself for the contest, collected the forces of the East, 
and soon filled the plains of Hadrianopolis with his troops, and the straits of 
the Hellespont with his fleet. The army consisted of 150,000 foot and 
15,000 horse ; and as the cavalry was drawn, for the most part, from 
Phrygia and Cappadocia, we may conceive a more favourable opinion of 
the beauty of the horses than of the courage and dexterity of their riders. 
The fleet was composed of 350 galleys of three ranks of oars. A hundred 
and thirty of these were furnished by Egypt and the adjacent coast of 
Africa. A hundred and ten sailed from the ports of Phoenicia and the isle of 
Cyprus ; and the maritime countries of Bithynia, Ionia, and Caria were 
likewise obliged to provide 110 galleys. The troops of Constantine were 
ordered to rendezvous at Thessalonica ; they amounted to above 120,000 
horse and foot. The emperor was satisfied with their martial appearance, 
and his army contained more soldiers, though fewer men, than that of his 
eastern competitor. 


The legions of Constantine were levied in the warlike provinces of Europe ; 
action had confirmed their discipline, victory had elevated their hopes, and 
there were among them a great number of veterans who, after seventeen 
glorious campaigns under the same leader, prepared themselves to deserve 
an honourable dismission by a last effort of their valour. But the naval 
preparations of Constantine were in every respect much inferior to those of 
Licinius. The maritime cities of Greece sent their respective quotas of men 
and ships to the celebrated harbour of Pirseus, and their united forces 
consisted of no more than two hundred small vessels — a very feeble 
armament, if it is compared with those formidable fleets which were 
equipped and maintained by the republic of Athens during the 
Peloponnesian War. Since Italy was no longer the seat of government, the 
naval establishments of Misenum and Ravenna had been gradually 
neglected ; and as the shipping and mariners of the empire were supported 
by commerce rather than by war, it was natural that they should the most 


abound in the industrious provinces of Egypt and Asia. It is only surprising 
that the eastern emperor, who possessed so great a superiority at sea, should 
have neglected the opportunity of carrying an offensive war into the centre 
of his rival’s dominions. 
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Instead of embracing such an active resolution, which might have changed 
the whole face of the war, the prudent Licinius expected the approach of his 
rival in a camp near Hadrianopolis, which he had fortified with an anxious 
care that betrayed his apprehension of the event. Constantine directed his 
march from Thessalonica towards that part of Thrace, till he found himself 
stopped by the broad and rapid stream of the Hebrus, and discovered the 
numerous army of Licinius, which filled the steep ascent of the hill, from 
the river to the city of Hadrianopolis. Many days were spent in doubtful and 
distant skirmishes ; but at length the obstacles of the passages and of the 
attack were removed by the intrepid conduct of Constantine. In this place 
we might relate a wonderful exploit of Constantine, which, though it can 
scarcely be paralleled either in poetry or romance, is celebrated, not by a 
venal orator devoted to his fortune, but by an historian, the partial enemy of 
his fame. We are assured that the valiant emperor threw himself into the 
river Hebrus, accompanied only by twelve horsemen, and that by the effort 
or terror of his invincible arm he broke, slaughtered, and put to flight a host 
of a hundred and fifty thousand men. 


The credulity of Zosimus prevailed so strongly over his passion that, among 
the events of the memorable battle of Hadrianopolis, he seems to have 
selected and embellished not the most important but the most marvellous. 
The valour and danger of Constantine are attested by a slight wound, which 
he received in the thigh ; but it may be discovered, even from an imperfect 


narration, and perhaps a corrupted text, that the victory was obtained no less 
by the conduct of the general than by the courage of the hero ; that a body 
of five thousand archers marched round to occupy a thick wood in the rear 
of the enemy, whose attention was diverted by the construction of a bridge, 
and that Licinius, perplexed by so many artful evolutions, was reluctantly 
drawn from his advantageous post to combat on equal ground in the plain. 
The contest was no longer equal. His confused multitude of new levies was 
easily vanquished by the experienced veterans of the West. Thirty-four 
thousand men are reported to have been slain. The fortified camp of 
Licinius was taken by assault the evening of the battle ; the greater part of 
the fugitives, who had retired to the mountains, surrendered themselves the 
next day to the discretion of the conqueror ; and his rival, who could no 
longer keep the field, confined himself within the walls of Byzantium. 


Constantine besieges Byzantium 


The siege of Byzantium, which was immediately undertaken by 
Constantine, was attended with great labour and uncertainty. In the late civil 
wars, the fortifications of that place, so justly considered as the key of 
Europe and Asia, had been repaired and strengthened; and as long as 
Licinius remained master of the sea, the garrison was much less exposed to 
the danger of famine than the army of the besiegers. The naval commanders 
of Constantine were summoned to his camp, and received his positive 
orders to force the passage of the Hellespont, as the fleet of Licinius, 
instead of seeking and destroying their feeble enemy, continued inactive in 
those narrow Straits where its superiority of numbers was of little use or 
advantage. Crispus, the emperor’s eldest son, was intrusted with the 
execution of this daring enterprise, which he performed with so much 
courage and success that he deserved the esteem, and most probably excited 
the jealousy, of his father. The engagement lasted two days; and in the 
evening of the first, the contending fleets, after a considerable and mutual 
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loss, retired to their respective harbours of Europe and Asia. The second 
day, about noon, a strong south wind sprang up, which carried the vessels of 
Crispus against the enemy ; and as the casual advantage was improved by 
his skilful intrepidity, he soon obtained a complete victory. A hundred and 
thirty vessels were destro}red, five thousand men were slain, and Aman- 
dus, the admiral of the Asiatic fleet, escaped with the utmost difficulty to 
the shores of Chalcedon. As soon as the Hellespont was open, a plentiful 
convoy of provisions flowed into the camp of Constantine, who had already 
advanced the operations of the siege. He constructed artificial mounds of 
earth of an equal height with the ramparts of Byzantium. The lofty towers 
which were erected on that foundation galled the besieged with large stones 
and darts from the military engines, and the battering-rams had shaken the 
walls in several places. If Licinius persisted much longer in the defence, he 


exposed himself to be involved in the ruin of the place. Before he was 
surrounded he prudently removed his person and treasures to Chalcedon, in 
Asia ; and as he was always desirous of associating companions to the 
hopes and dangers of his fortune, he now bestowed the title of Csesar on 
Martinianus, who exercised one of the most important offices of the empire. 


Such were still the resources, and such the abilities of Licinius, that, after so 
many successive defeats, he collected in Bithynia a new army of fifty or 
sixty thousand men, while the activity of Constantine was employed in the 
siege of Byzantium. The vigilant emperor did not, however, neglect the last 
struggles of his antagonist. A considerable part of his victorious army was 
transported over the Bosporus in small vessels, and the decisive 
engagement was fought soon after the landing, on the heights of 
Chrysopolis, or, as it is now called, Scutari. The troops of Licinius, though 
they were lately raised, ill armed, and worse disciplined, made head against 
their conquerors with fruitless but desperate valour, till a total defeat, and 
the slaughter of five-and-twenty thousand men, irretrievably determined the 
fate of their leader. He retired to Nicomedia, rather with the view of gaining 
some time for negotiation than with the hope of any effectual defence. 
Constantia, his wife and the sister of Constantine, interceded with her 
brother in favour of her husband, and obtained from his policy rather than 
from his compassion a solemn promise, confirmed by an oath, that after the 
sacrifice of Martinianus and the resignation of the purple, Licinius himself 
should be permitted to pass the remainder of his life in peace and affluence. 
The behaviour of Constantia, and her relation to the contending parties, 
naturally recall the remembrance of that virtuous matron who was the sister 
of Augustus, and the wife of Antony. But the temper of mankind was 
altered ; and it was no longer esteemed infamous for a Roman to survive his 
honour and independence. Licinius solicited and accepted the pardon of his 
offences, laid himself and his purple at the feet of his lord and master, was 
raised from the ground with insulting pity, was admitted the same day to the 
imperial banquet, and soon afterward was sent away to Thessalonica, which 
had been chosen for the place of his confinement. 


His confinement was soon terminated by death ; and it is doubtful whether a 
tumult of the soldiers, or a decree of the senate, was suggested as a motive 
for his execution. According to the rules of tyranny he was accused of 


forming a conspiracy, and of holding a treasonable correspondence with the 
barbarians ; but as he was never convicted either by his own conduct or by 
any legal evidence, we may perhaps be allowed, from his weakness, to 
presume his innocence. 
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The memory of Licinius was branded with infamy, his statues were thrown 
down, and by a hasty edict, of such mischievous tendency that it was almost 
immediately corrected, all his laws and all the judicial proceedings of his 
reign were at once abolished. By this victory of Constantine, the Roman 
world was again united under the authority of one emperor, thirty-seven 
years after Diocletian had divided his power and provinces with his 
associate Maximian. 


CONSTANTINE, SOLE RULER, FOUNDS CONSTANTINOPLE 


The successive steps of the elevation of Constantine, from his first 
assuming the purple at York to the resignation of Licinius at Nicomedia, 
have been related with some minuteness and precision, not only as the 
events are in themselves both interesting and important, but still more as 
they contributed to the decline of the empire by the expense of blood and 
treasure, and by the perpetual increase as well of the taxes as of the military 
establishment. The foundation of Constantinople and the establishment of 
the Christian religion were the immediate and memorable consequences of 
this revolution. 


But the prospect of beauty, of safety, and of wealth, united in a single spot, 
was sufficient to justify the choice of Constantine. But as some decent 
mixture of prodigy and fable has, in every age, been supposed to reflect a 


becoming majesty on the origin of great cities, the emperor was desirous of 
ascribing his resolution not so much to the uncertain counsels of human 
policy as to the infallible and eternal decrees of divine wisdom. In one of 
his laws he has been careful to instruct posterity that, in obedience to the 
commands of God, he laid the everlasting foundations of Constantinople; 
and though he has not condescended to relate in what manner the celestial 
inspiration was communicated to his mind, the defect of his modest silence 
has been liberally supplied by the ingenuity of succeeding writers, who 
describe the nocturnal vision which appeared to the fancy of Constantine, as 
he slept within the walls of Byzantium. The tutelar genius of the city, a 
venerable matron sinking under the weight of years and infirmities, was 
suddenly transformed into a blooming maid, whom his own hands adorned 
with all the symbols of imperial greatness. The monarch awoke, interpreted 
the auspicious omen and obeyed, without hesitation, the will of heaven. The 
day which gave birth to a city or colony was celebrated by the Romans with 
such ceremonies as had been ordained by a generous superstition ; and 
though Constantine might omit some rites which savoured too strongly of 
their pagan origin, yet he was anxious to leave a deep impression of hope 
and respect on the minds of the spectators. On foot, with a lance in his 
hand, the emperor himself led the solemn procession, and directed the line 
which was traced as the boundary of the destined capital ; till the growing 
circumference was observed with astonishment by the assistants, who at 
length ventured to observe that he had already exceeded the most ample 
measure of a great city. ” I shall still advance,” replied Constantine, “till he, 
the invisible guide, who marches before me, thinks proper to stop.” Without 
presuming to investigate the nature or motives of this extraordinary 
conductor, we shall content ourselves with the more humble task of 
describing the extent and limits of Constantinople. 


In the actual state of the city, the palace and gardens of the seraglio occupy 
the eastern promontory, the first of the seven hills, and cover about 
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150 acres of our own measure. The seat of Turkish jealousy and despotism 
is erected on the foundations of a Grecian republic ; but it may be supposed 
that the Byzantines were tempted by the conveniency of the harbour to ex- 
tend their habitations on that side beyond the modern limits of the seraglio. 
The new walls of Constantine stretched from the port to the Propontis 
across the enlarged breadth of the triangle, at the distance of fifteen stadia 
from the ancient fortification ; and with the city of Byzantium they enclosed 
five of the seven hills which, to the eyes of those who approach 
Constantinople, appear to rise above each other in beautif id order. About a 
century after the death of the founder, the new buildings, extending on one 
side up the harbour and on the other along the Propontis, already covered 
the nar-row ridge of the sixth, and the broad summit of the seventh hill. The 
necessity of protecting those suburbs from the incessant inroads of the 
barbarians engaged the younger Theodosius to surround his capital with an 
adequate and permanent enclosure of walls. From the eastern promontory to 
the golden gate, the extreme length of Constantinople was about three 
Roman miles ; the circumference measured between ten and eleven ; and 
the surface might be computed as equal to about two thousand English 
acres. 


It is impossible to justify the vain and credulous exaggerations of modern 
travellers, who sometimes stretch the limits of Constantinople over the 
adjacent villages of the European, and even of the Asiatic coast. But the 
suburbs of Pera and Galata, though situate beyond the harbour, may deserve 
to be considered as a part of the city, and this addition may perhaps 
authorise the measure of a Byzantine historian, who assigns sixteen Greek 
(about fourteen Roman) miles for the circumference of his native city. Such 
an extent may seem not unworthy of an imperial residence. Yet 
Constantinople must yield to Babylon and Thebes, to ancient Rome, to 
London, and even to Paris. 


The master of the Roman world, who aspired to erect an eternal monument 
of the glories of his reign, could employ in the prosecution of that great 
work the wealth, the labour, and all that yet remained of the genius of 
obedient millions. Some estimate may be formed of the expense bestowed 
with imperial liberality on the foundation of Constantinople, by the 
allowance of about £2,500,000 [812,500,000] for the construction of the 


walls, the porticoes, and the aqueducts. The forests that overshadowed the 
shores of the Euxine, and the celebrated quarries of white marble in the 
little island of Proconnesus, supplied an inexhaustible stock of materials 
ready to be conveyed, by the convenience of a short water-carriage, to the 
harbour of Byzantium. A multitude of labourers and artificers urged the 
conclusion of the work with incessant toil ; but the impatience of 
Constantine soon discovered that, in the decline of the arts, the skill as well 
as numbers of his architects bore a very unequal proportion to the greatness 
of his designs. The magistrates of the most distant provinces were therefore 
directed to institute schools, to appoint professors, and by the hopes of 
rewards 
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and privileges to engage in the study and practice of architecture a sufficient 
number of ingenious youths who had received a liberal education. The 
buildings of the new city were executed by such artificers as the reign of 
Constantine could afford ; but they were decorated by the hands of the most 
celebrated masters of the age of Pericles and Alexander. To revive the 
genius of Phidias and Lysippus surpassed indeed the power of a Roman 
emperor ; but the immortal productions which they had bequeathed to 
posterity were exposed without defence to the rapacious vanity of a despot. 
By his commands the cities of Greece and Asia were despoiled of their 
most valuable ornaments. The trophies of memorable wars, the objects of 
religious veneration, the most finished statues of the gods and heroes, of the 
sages and poets, of ancient times, contributed to the splendid triumph of 
Constantinople; and gave occasion to the remark of the historian Cedrenus, 
who observes with much enthusiasm that nothing seemed wanting except 
the souls of the illustrious men whom those admirable monuments were 
intended to represent. But it is not in the city of Constantine, nor in the 


declining period of an empire, when the human mind was depressed by civil 
and religious slavery, that we should seek for the souls of Homer and of 
Demosthenes. 


During the siege of Byzantium, the conqueror had pitched his tent on the 
commanding eminence of the second hill. To perpetuate the memory of his 
success, he chose the same advantageous position for the principal forum, 
which appears to have been of a circular, or rather elliptical form. The two 
opposite entrances formed triumphal arches ; the porticoes, which enclosed 
it on every side, were filled with statues ; and the centre of the forum was 
occupied by a lofty column, of which a mutilated fragment is now degraded 
by the appellation of “the burnt pillar.” This column was erected on a 
pedestal of white marble twenty feet high, and was composed of ten pieces 
of porphyry, each of which measured about ten feet in height and about 
thirty-three in circumference. On the summit of the pillar, above 120 feet 
from the ground, stood the colossal statue of Apollo. It was of bronze, had 
been transported either from Athens or from a town of Phrygia, and was 
supposed to be the work of Phidias. The artist had represented the god of 
day, or, as it was afterwards interpreted, the emperor Constantine himself, 
with a sceptre in his right hand, the globe of the world in his left, and a 
crown of rays glittering on his head. The Circus, or Hippodrome, was a 
stately building, about four hundred paces in length and one hundred in 
breadth. The space between the two metce, or goals, was filled with statues 
and obelisks ; and we may still remark a very singular fragment of antiquity 
— the bodies of three serpents, twisted into one pillar of brass. Their triple 
heads had once supported the golden tripod which, after the defeat of 
Xerxes, was consecrated in the temple of Delphi by the victorious Greeks. 
The beauty of the Hippodrome has been long since defaced by the rude 
hands of the Turkish conquerors ; but under the similar appellation of 
Atmeidan, it still serves a place of exercise for their horses. 


From the throne, whence the emperor viewed the Circensian games, a 
winding staircase descended to the palace — a magnificent edifice, which 
scarcely yielded to the residence of Rome itself, and which, together with 
the dependent courts, gardens, and porticoes, covered a considerable extent 
of ground upon the banks of the Propontis, between the Hippodrome and 
the church of St. Sophia. We might likewise celebrate the baths, which still 


retained the name of Zeuxippus after they had been enriched, by the 
munificence of Constantine, with lofty columns, various marbles, and 
above threescore statues of bronze. But we should deviate 
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from the design of this history if we attempted minutely to describe the 
different buildings or quarters of the city. It may be sufficient to observe 
that whatever could adorn the dignity of a great capital, or contribute to the 
benefit or pleasure of its numerous inhabitants, was contained within the 
walls of Constantinople. A particular description, composed about a century 
after its foundation, enumerates a capitol or school of learning, a circus, two 
theatres, eight public and 153 private baths, fifty-two porticoes, five 
granaries, eight aqueducts or reservoirs of water, four spacious halls for the 
meetings of the senate or courts of justice, fourteen churches, fourteen 
palaces, and 4388 houses which, for their size or beauty, deserved to be 
distinguished from the multitude of plebeian habitations. 


THE OLD METROPOLIS AND THE NEW : ROME AND 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


The populousness of this favoured city was the next and most serious object 
of the attention of its founder. In the dark ages which succeeded the 
translation of the empire, the remote and the immediate consequences of 
that memorable event were strangely confounded by the vanity of the 
Greeks and the credulity of the Latins. It was asserted and believed that all 
the noble families of Rome, the senate, and the equestrian order, with their 
innumerable attendants, had followed their emperor to the banks of the 
Propontis ; that a spurious race of strangers and plebeians was left to 
possess the solitude of the ancient capital, and that the lands of Italy, long 
since converted into gardens, were at once deprived of cultivation and 
inhabitants. In the course of this history such exaggerations will be reduced 


to their just value. Yet, since the growth of Constantinople can-not be 
ascribed to the general increase of mankind and of industry, it must be 
admitted that this artificial colony was raised at the expense of the ancient 
cities of the empire. Many opulent senators of Rome and of the eastern 
provinces were probably invited by Constantine to adopt for their country 
the fortunate spot which he had chosen for his own residence. The 
invitations of a master are scarcely to be distinguished from commands ; 
and the liberality of the emperor obtained a ready and cheerful obedience. 
He bestowed on his favourites the palaces which he had built in the several 
quarters of the city, assigned them lands and pensions for the support of 
their dignity, and alienated the demesnes of Pontus and Asia to grant the 
hereditary estates by the easy tenure of maintaining a house in the capital. 
But these encouragements and obligations soon became superfluous, and 
were gradually abolished. Wherever the seat of government is fixed, a 
considerable part of the public revenue will be expended by the prince 
himself, by his ministers, by the officers of justice, and by the domestics of 
the palace. The most wealthy of the provincials will be attracted by the 
powerful motives of interest and duty, of amusement and curiosity. A third 
and more numerous class of Inhabitants will insensibly be formed, of 
servants, of artificers, and of merchants, who derive their subsistence from 
their own labour, and from the wants or luxury of the superior ranks. In less 
than a century Constantinople disputed with Rome itself the pre-eminence 
of riches and numbers. New jriles of buildings, crowded together with too 
little regard to health or convenience, scarcely allowed the intervals of 
narrow streets for the perpetual throng of men, of horses, and of carriages. 
The allotted space of ground was insufficient to contain the increasing 
people ; and the additional foundations, which, on 
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either side, were advanced into the sea, might alone have composed a very- 
considerable city. 


The frequent and regular distributions of wine and oil, of corn or bread, of 
money or provisions, had almost exempted the poorest citizens of Rome 
from the necessity of labour. The magnificence of the first Caesars was in 
some measure imitated by the founder of Constantinople ; but his liberality, 
however it might excite the applause of the people, has incurred the censure 
of posterity. A nation of legislators and conquerors might assert its claim to 
the harvest of Africa, which had been purchased with its blood ; and it was 
artfully contrived by Augustus that in the enjoyment of plenty the Romans 
should lose the memory of freedom. But the prodigality of Constantine 
could not be excused by any consideration either of public or private 
interest ; and the annual tribute of corn imposed upon Egypt for the benefit 
of his new capital was applied to feed a lazy and indolent populace, at the 
expense of the husbandmen of an industrious province. Some other 
regulations of this emperor are less liable to blame, but they are less 
deserving of notice. He divided Constantinople into fourteen regions or 
quarters, dignified the public council with the appellation of senate, 
communicated to the citizens the privileges of Italy, and bestowed on the 
rising city the title of Colony, the first and most favoured daughter of 
ancient Rome. The venerable parent still maintained the legal and 
acknowledged supremacy, which was due to her age, to her dignity, and to 
the remembrance of her former greatness. 


As Constantine urged the process of the work with the impatience of a 
lover, the walls, the porticoes, and the principal edifices were completed in 
a few years, or, according to another account, in a few months; but this 
extraordinary diligence should excite less admiration, since many of the 
buildings were finished in so hasty and imperfect a manner that, under the 
succeeding reign, they were preserved with difficulty from impending ruin. 
But while they displayed the vigour and freshness of youth, the founder 
prepared to celebrate the dedication of his city. The games and largesses 
which crowned the pomp of this memorable festival may easily be 
supposed; but there is one circumstance of a more singular and permanent 
nature, which ought not entirely to be overlooked. As often as the birthday 
of the city returned, the statue of Constantine, framed by his order, of gilt 
wood, and bearing in his right hand a small image of the genius of the 
place, was erected on a triumphal car. The guards, carrying white tapers, 
and clothed in their richest apparel, accompanied the solemn procession as 


it moved through the Hippodrome. When it was opposite to the throne of 
the reigning emperor, he rose from his seat, and with a grateful reverence 
adored the memory of his predecessor. At the festival of dedication an edict, 
engraved on a column of marble, bestowed the title of Second or New 
Rome on the city of Constantine. But the name of Constantinople has 
prevailed over that honourable epithet, and after the revolution of fifteen 
centuries still perpetuates the fame of the author. 


CHARACTER OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT 


The character of the prince who removed the seat of empire, and introduced 
such important changes into the civil and religious constitution of his 
country, has fixed the attention and divided the opinions of mankind. By the 
grateful zeal of the Christians, the deliverer of the church has been 
decorated with every attribute of a hero, even of a saint ; while the 
discontent 
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of the vanquished party has compared Constantine to the most abhorred of 
those tyrants who by their vice and weakness, dishonoured the imperial 
purple. 


The same passions have in some degree been perpetuated to succeeding 
generations, and the character of Constantine is considered, even in the 
present age, as an object either of satire or of panegyric. By the impartial 
union of those defects which are confessed by his warmest admirers, and of 
those virtues which are acknowledged by his most implacable enemies, we 
might hope to delineate a just portrait of that extraordinary man, which the 
truth and candour of history should adopt without a blush. But it would 
soon appear that the vain attempt to blend such discordant colours, and to 
reconcile such inconsistent qualities, must produce a figure monstrous 
rather than human, unless it is viewed in its proper and distinct lights by a 
careful separation of the different periods of the reign of Constantine. 


The person, as well as the mind, of Constantine had been enriched by nature 
with her choicest endowments. His stature was lofty, his countenance 
majestic, his deportment graceful ; his strength and activity were displayed 
in every manly exercise, and from his earliest youth to a very advanced 
season of life he preserved the vigour of his constitution by a strict adher- 
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ence to the domestic virtues of chastity and temperance. He delighted in the 
social intercourse of familiar convocation ; and though he might sometimes 
indulge his disposition to raillery with less reserve than was required by the 
severe dignity of his station, the courtesy and liberality of his manners 
gained the hearts of all who approached him. The sincerity of his friendship 
has been suspected ; yet he showed, on some occasions, that he was not 
incapable of a warm and lasting attachment. The disadvantage of a deficient 
education had not prevented him from forming a just estimate of the value 
of learning ; and the arts and sciences derived some encouragement from 
the munificent protection of Constantine. In the despatch of business, his 
diligence was indefatigable ; and the active powers of his mind were almost 
continually exercised in reading, writing, or meditating, in giving audience 
to ambassadors, and in examining the complaints of his subjects. Even 
those who censured the propriety of his measures were compelled to 
acknowledge that he possessed magnanimity to conceive and patience to 
execute the most arduous designs, without being checked either by the 
prejudices of education or by the clamours of the multitude. In the field, he 
infused his own intrepid spirit into the troops, whom he conducted with the 
talents of a consummate general ; and to his abilities, rather than to his 
fortune, we may ascribe the 
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signal victories which he obtained over the foreign and domestic foes of the 
republic. 


He loved glory, as the reward, perhaps even as the motive, of his labours. 
The boundless ambition which, from the moment of his accepting the 
purple at York, appears as the ruling passion of his soul, may be justified by 


the dangers of his own situation, by the character of his rivals, by the 
consciousness of superior merit, and by the prospect that his success would 
enable him to restore peace and order to the distracted empire. In his civil 
wars against Maxentius and Licinius, he had engaged on his side the 
inclinations of the people, who compared the undissembled vices of those 
tyrants with the spirit of wisdom and justice which seemed to direct the 
general tenor of the administration of Constantine. 


Had Constantine fallen on the banks of the Tiber, or even in the plains of 
Hadrianopolis, such is the character which, with few exceptions, he might 
have transmitted to posterity. But the conclusion of his reign (according to 
the moderate and indeed tender sentence of a writer of the same age) 
degraded him from the rank which he had acquired among the most 
deserving of the Roman princes. In the life of Augustus, we behold the 
tyrant of the republic converted, almost by imperceptible degrees, into the 
father of his country and of human kind. In that of Constantine we may 
contemplate a hero who had so long inspired his subjects with love and his 
enemies with terror degenerating into a cruel and dissolute monarch, 
corrupted by his fortune, or raised by conquest above the necessity of 
dissimulation. The general peace which he maintained during the last 
fourteen years of his reign was a period of apparent splendour rather than of 
real prosperity; and the old age of Constantine was disgraced by the 
opposite yet reconcilable vices of rapaciousness and prodigality. The 
accumulated treasures found in the palaces of Maxentius and Licinius were 
lavishly consumed; the various innovations introduced by the conqueror 
were attended with an increasing expense ; the cost of his buildings, his 
court, and his festivals required an immediate and plentiful supply ; and the 
oppression of the people was the only fund which could support the 
magnificence of the sovereign. His unworthy favourites, enriched by the 
boundless liberality of their master, usurped with impunity the privilege of 
rapine and corruption. 


A secret but universal decay was felt in every part of the public 
administration ; the emperor himself, though he still retained the obedience, 
gradually lost the esteem of his subjects. The dress and manners which, 
towards the decline of life, he chose to affect, served only to degrade him in 
the eyes of mankind. The Asiatic pomp, which had been adopted by the 


pride of Diocletian, assumed an air of softness and effeminacy in the person 
of Constantine. He is represented with false hair of various colours, 
laboriously arranged by the skilful artists of the times ; a diadem of a new 
and more expensive fashion ; a profusion of gems and pearls, of collars and 
bracelets, and a variegated flowing robe of silk, most curiously embroidered 
with flowers of gold. In such apparel, scarcely to be excused by the youth 
and folly of Elagabalus, we are at a loss to discover the wisdom of an aged 
monarch and the simplicity of a Roman veteran. A mind thus relaxed by 
prosperity and indulgence was incapable of rising to that magnanimity 
which disdains suspicion and dares to forgive. The deaths of Maximian and 
Licinius may perhaps be justified by the maxims of policy as they are 
taught in the schools of tyrants ; but an impartial narrative of the 
executions, or rather murders, which sullied the declining age of 
Constantine, will suggest to our most can-did thoughts the idea of a prince 
who could sacrifice without reluctance the 
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laws of justice and the feelings of nature to the dictates either of his 
passions or of his interest. 


The same fortune which so invariably followed the standard of Constantine 
seemed to secure the hopes and comforts of his domestic life. Those among 
his predecessors who had enjoyed the longest and most prosperous reigns, 
Augustus, Trajan, and Diocletian, had been disappointed of posterity ; and 
the frequent revolutions had never allowed sufficient time for any imperial 
family to grow up and multiply under the shade of the purple. But the 
royalty of the Flavian line, which had been first ennobled by the Gothic 
Claudius, descended through several generations ; and Constantine himself 
derived from his royal father the hereditary honours which he transmitted to 
his children. The emperor had been twice married. Minervina, the obscure 
but lawful object of his youthful attachment, had left him only one son, who 
was Called Crispus. By Fausta, the daughter of Maximian, he had three 
daughters and three sons, known by the kindred names of Constantine, 


Constantius, and Constans. The unambitious brothers of the great 
Constantine, Julius Constantius, Dalmatius, and Hannibalianus, were 
permitted to enjoy the most honourable rank and the most affluent fortune 
that could be consistent with a private station. The youngest of the three 
lived without a name, and died without posterity. His two elder brothers 
obtained in marriage the daughters of wealthy senators, and propagated new 
branches of the imperial race. Gallus and Julian afterwards became the most 
illustrious of the children of Julius Constantius, the patrician. The two sons 
of Dalmatius, who had been decorated with the Vain title of censor, were 
named Dalmatius and Hannibalianus. The two sisters of the great 
Constantine, Anastasia and Eutropia, were bestowed on Optatus and 
Nepotianus, two senators of noble birth and of consular dignity. His third 
sister, Constantia, was distinguished by her pre-eminence of greatness and 
of misery. She remained the widow of the vanquished Licinius ; and it was 
by her entreaties that an innocent boy, the offspring of their marriage, 
preserved for some time his life, the title of Csesar, and a precarious hope of 
the succession. Besides the females and the allies of the Flavian house, ten 
or twelve males, to whom the language of modern courts would apply the 
title of princes of the blood, seemed, according to the order of their birth, to 
be destined either to inherit or to support the throne of Constantine. But in 
less than thirty years, this numerous and increasing family was reduced to 
the persons of Constantius and Julian, who alone had survived a series of 
crimes and calamities such as the tragic poets have deplored in the devoted 
lines of Pelops and of Cadmus. 


CONSTANTINE AND CRISPUS 


Crispus, the eldest son of Constantine, and the presumptive heir of the 
empire, is represented by impartial historians as an amiable and 
accomplished youth. The care of his education, or at least of his studies, 
was intrusted to Lactantius, the most eloquent of the Christians ; a preceptor 
admirably qualified to form the taste and to excite the virtues of his 
illustrious disciple. At the age of seventeen Crispus was invested with the 
title of Caesar and the administration of the Gallic provinces, where the 
inroads of the Germans gave him an early, occasion of signalising his 
military prowess. In the civil war which broke out soon afterwards the 
father and son divided their powers; the latter displayed great valour in 
forcing the 
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straits of the Hellespont, despite the superior fleet of Licinius. This naval 
victory contributed to determine the event of the war ; and the names of 
Constantine and of Crispus were united in the joyful acclamations of their 
eastern subjects, who loudly proclaimed that the world had been subdued, 
and was now governed by an emperor endowed with every virtue ; and by 
his illustrious son, a prince beloved of heaven, and the lively image of his 
father’s perfections. The public favour, which seldom accompanies old age, 
diffused its lustre over the youth of Crispus. He deserved the esteem and he 
engaged the affections of the court, the army, and the people. The 
experienced merit of a reigning monarch is acknowledged by his subjects 
with reluctance, and frequently denied with partial and discontented 
murmurs; while, from the opening virtues of his successor, they fondly 
conceive the most unbounded hopes of private as well as public felicity. 


This dangerous popularity soon excited the attention of Constantine, who, 
both as a father and as a king, was impatient of an equal. Instead of 
attempting to secure the allegiance of his son by the generous ties of 


confidence and gratitude, he resolved to prevent the mischiefs which might 
be apprehended from dissatisfied ambition. Crispus soon had reason to 
complain that while his infant brother Constantius was sent, with the title of 
Csesar, to reign over his peculiar department of the Gallic provinces, he, a 
prince of mature years, who had performed such recent and signal services, 
instead of being raised to the superior rank of augustus, was confined 
almost a prisoner to his father’s court ; and exposed, without power or 
defence, to every calumny which the malice of his enemies could suggest. 
Under such painful circumstances, the royal youth might not always be able 
to compose his behaviour or suppress his discontent ; and we may be 
assured that he was encompassed by a train of indiscreet or perfidious 
followers, who assiduously studied to inflame and who were perhaps 
instructed to betray the unguarded warmth of his resentment. An edict of 
Constantine, published about this time, manifestly indicates his real or 
affected suspicions that a secret conspiracy had been formed against his 
person and government. By all the allurements of honours and rewards, he 
invites informers of every degree to accuse without exception his 
magistrates or ministers, his friends or his most intimate favourites, 
protesting with a solemn asseveration that he himself will listen to the 
charge, that he himself will revenge his injuries ; and concluding with a 
prayer, which discovers some apprehension of danger, that the providence 
of the supreme Being may still continue to protect the safety of the emperor 
and of the empire. 


The informers who complied with so liberal an invitation were sufficiently 
versed in the arts of courts to select the friends and adherents of Crispus as 
the guilty persons ; nor is there any reason to distrust the verac-ity of the 
emperor, who had promised an ample measure of revenge and punishment. 
The policy of Constantine maintained, however, the same appearances of 
regard and confidence towards a son whom he began to consider as his 
most irreconcilable enemy. Medals were struck with the customary vows 
for the long and auspicious reign of the young csesar ; and as the people, 
who were not admitted into the secrets of the palace, still loved his virtues 
and respected his dignity, a poet, who solicits his recall from exile, adores 
with equal devotion the majesty of the father and that of the son. 


The time was now arrived for celebrating the august ceremony of the 
twentieth year of the reign of Constantine ; and the emperor, for that 
purpose, removed his court from Nicomedia to Rome, where the most 
splendid preparations had been made for his reception. Every eye and every 
tongue 
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affected to express its sense of the general happiness, and the veil of 
ceremony and dissimulation was drawn for a while over the darkest designs 
of revenge and murder. In the midst of the festival, the unfortunate Crispus 
was apprehended by order of the emperor, who laid aside the tenderness of 
a father, without assuming the equity of a judge. The examination was short 
and private ; and, as it was thought decent to conceal the fate of the young 
prince from the eyes of the Roman people, he was sent under a strong guard 
to Pola, in Istria, where soon afterwards he was put to death, either by the 
hand of the executioner, or by the more gentle operation of poison. 


The csesar Licinius, a youth of amiable manners, was involved in the ruin 
of Crispus ; the stern jealousy of Constantine was unmoved by the prayers 
and tears of his favourite sister, pleading for the life of a son whose rank 
was his only crime, and whose loss she did not long survive. The story of 
these unhappy princes, the nature and evidence of their guilt, the forms of 
their trial, and the circumstances of their death were buried in mysterious 
obscurity ; and the courtly bishop who has celebrated in an elaborate work 
the virtues and piety of his hero observes a prudent silence on the subject of 
these tragic events. Such haughty contempt for the opinion of mankind, 
whilst it 
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imprints an indelible stain on the memory of Constantine, must remind us 
of the very different behaviour of one of the greatest monarchs of a later 
age. The czar Peter, in the full possession of despotic power, submitted to 
the judgment of Russia, of Europe, and of posterity the reasons which had 
compelled him to subscribe the condemnation of a criminal, or at least of a 
degenerate son. 


The innocence of Crispus was so universally acknowledged that the modern 
Greeks, who adore the memory of their founder, are reduced to palliate the 
guilt of parricide, which the common feelings of human nature forbade 
them to justify. They pretend that, as soon as the afflicted father discovered 
the falsehood of the accusation by which his credulity had been so fatally 
misled, he published to the world his repentance and remorse ; that he 
mourned forty days, during which he abstained from the use of the bath and 
all the ordinary comforts of life ; and that, for the lasting instruction of 
posterity, he erected a golden statue of Crispus, with this memorable 
inscription: “To my son, whom I unjustly condemned.” A tale so moral and 
so interesting would deserve to be supported by less exceptional authority ; 
but if we consult the more ancient and authentic writers, they will inform us 
that the repentance of Constantine was manifested only in acts of blood and 
revenge ; and that he atoned for the murder of an innocent son by the 
execution, perhaps, of a guilty wife. They ascribe the 
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misfortunes of Crispus to the arts of his stepmother Fausta, whose 
implacable hatred, or whose disappointed love, renewed in the palace of 
Constantine the ancient tragedy of Hippolytus and of Phaedra. Like the 
daughter of Minos, the daughter of Maximian accused her son-in-law of an 


incestuous attempt on the chastity of his father’s wife ; and easily obtained, 
from the jealousy of the emperor, a sentence of death against a young prince 
whom she considered with reason as the most formidable rival of her own 
children. But Helena, the aged mother of Constantine, lamented and 
revenged the untimely fate of her grandson Crispus ; nor was it long before 
a real or pretended discovery was made that Fausta herself entertained a 
criminal connection with a slave belonging to the imperial stables. Her 
condemnation and punishment were the instant consequences of the charge 
; and the adulteress was suffocated by the steam of a bath, which for that 
purpose had been heated to an extraordinary degree. By some it will 
perhaps be thought that the remembrance of a conjugal union of twenty 
years, and the honour of their common offspring, the destined heirs of the 
throne, might have softened the obdurate heart of Constantine, and 
persuaded him to suffer his wife, however guilty she might appear, to 
expiate her offences in a solitary prison. But it seems a superfluous labour 
to weigh the propriety, unless we could ascertain the truth, of this singular 
event ; which is attended with some circumstances of doubt and perplexity. 


THE HEIRS OF CONSTANTINE 


Those who have attacked and those who have defended the character of 
Constantine, have alike disregarded two very remarkable passages of two 
orations pronounced under the succeeding reign. The former celebrates the 
virtues, the beauty, and the fortune of the empress Fausta, the daughter, 
wife, sister, and mother of so many princes. The latter asserts, in explicit 
terms, that the mother of the younger Constantine, who was slain three 
years after his father’s death, survived to weep over the fate of her son. 
Notwithstanding the positive testimony of several writers of the pagan as 
well as of the Christian religion, there may still remain some reason to 
believe, or at least to suspect, that Fausta escaped the blind and suspicious 
cruelty of her husband. The deaths of a son and of a nephew, with the 
execution of a great number of respectable, and perhaps innocent friends, 
who were involved in their fall, may be sufficient, however, to justify the 
discontent of the Roman people, and to explain the satirical verses affixed 
to the palace gate, comparing the splendid and bloody reigns of Constantine 
and Nero. 


By the death of Crispus, the inheritance of the empire seemed to devolve on 
the three sons of Fausta, who have been already mentioned under the names 
of Constantine, of Constantius, and of Constans. These young princes were 
successively invested with the title of Caesar ; and the dates of their 
promotion may be referred to the tenth, the twentieth, and the thirtieth years 
of the reign of their father. This conduct, though it tended to multiply the 
future masters of the Roman world, might be excused by the partiality of 
paternal affection ; but it is not easy to understand the motives of the 
emperor when he endangered the safety both of his family and of his 
people, by the unnecessary elevation of his two nephews, Dalmatius and 
Hannibalianus. The former was raised, by the title of Caesar, to an equality 
with his cousins. In favour of the latter, Constantine invented the new and 
singular appellation of ” nobilissimus ” ; to which he annexed the flattering 
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distinction of a robe of purple and gold. But of the whole series of Roman 
princes in any age of the empire, Hannibalianus alone was distinguished by 
the title of king, a name which the subjects of Tiberius would have detested 
as the profane and cruel insult of capricious tyranny. The use of such a title, 
even as it appears under the reign of Constantine, is a strange and 
unconnected fact, which can scarcely be admitted on the joint authority of 
imperial medals and contemporary writers. 


The whole empire was deeply interested in the education of these live 
youths, the acknowledged successors of Constantine. The exercises of the 
body prepared them for the fatigues of war and the duties of active life. 
Those who occasionally mention the education or talents of Constantius 
allow that he excelled in the gymnastic arts of leaping and running ; that he 
was a dexterous archer, a skilful horseman, and a master of all the different 
weapons used in the service either of the cavalry or of the infantry. The 
same assiduous cultivation was bestowed, though not perhaps with equal 
success, to improve the minds of the other sons and the nephews of 
Constantine. The most celebrated professors of the Christian faith, of the 
Grecian philosophy, and of the Roman jurisprudence were invited by the 
liberality of the emperor, who reserved for himself the important task of 
instructing the royal youths in the science of government and the 
knowledge of mankind. But the genius of Constantine himself had been 
formed by adversity and experience. In the free intercourse of private life 
and amidst the dangers of the court of Galerius, he had learned to command 
his own passions, to encounter those of his equals, and to depend for his 
present safety and future greatness on the prudence and firmness of his 
conduct. His destined successors had the misfortune of being born and 
educated in the imperial purple. Incessantly surrounded by a train of 
flatterers, they passed their youth in the enjoyment of luxury and the 
expectation of a throne; nor would the dignity of their rank permit them to 
descend from that elevated station from whence the various characters of 
human nature appear to wear a smooth and uniform aspect. 


The indulgence of Constantine admitted them, at a very tender age, to share 
the administration of the empire ; and they studied the art of reigning at the 


expense of the people intrusted to their care. The younger Constantine was 
appointed to hold his court in Gaul ; and his brother Constantius exchanged 
that department, the ancient patrimony of their father, for the more opulent, 
but less martial, countries of the east. Italy, the western Illyricum, and 
Africa were accustomed to revere Constans, the third of his sons, as the 
representative of the great Constantine. He fixed Dalmatius on the Gothic 
frontier, to which he annexed the government of Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Greece. The city of Cassarea was chosen for the residence of Hannibalianus 
; and the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, and the lesser Armenia were 
destined to form the extent of his new kingdom. For each of these princes a 
suitable establishment was provided. A just proportion of guards, of 
legions, and of auxiliaries was allotted for their respective dignity and 
defence. The ministers and generals who were placed about their persons 
were such as Constantine could trust to assist, and even to control, these 
youthful sovereigns in the exercise of their delegated power. As they 
advanced in years and experience the limits of their authority were 
insensibly enlarged : but the emperor always reserved for himself the title of 
Augustus ; and while he showed the csesars to the armies and provinces, he 
maintained every part of the empire in equal obedience to its supreme head. 
The tranquillity of the last fourteen years of his reign was scarcely 
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interrupted by the contemptible insurrection of a camel-driver in the island 


of Cyprus, or by the active part which the policy of Constantine engaged 
him to assume in the wars of the Goths and Sarmatians. 


THE AGED CONSTANTINE AND THE SARMATIANS 


Among the different branches of the human race, the Sarmatians form a 
very remarkable shade, as they seem to unite the manners of the Asiatic 
barbarians with the figure and complexion of the ancient inhabitants of 


Europe. According to the various accidents of peace and war, of alliance or 
conquest, the Sarmatians were sometimes confined to the banks of the 
Tanais ; and they sometimes spread themselves over the immense plains 
which lie between the Vistula and the Volga. The care of their numerous 
flocks and herds, the pursuit of game, and the exercise of war, or rather of 
rapine, directed the vagrant motions of the Sarmatians. The movable camps 
or cities, the ordinary residence of their wives and children, consisted only 
of large wagons drawn by oxen, and covered in the form of tents. The 
military strength of the nation was composed of cavalry ; and the cus-tom 
of the warriors, to lead in their hand one or two spare horses, enabled them 
to advance and to retreat with a rapid diligence, which surprised the security 
and eluded the pursuit of a distant enemy. Their poverty of iron prompted 
their rude industry to invent a sort of cuirass, which was capable of resisting 
a sword or javelin, though it was formed only of horses’ hoofs, cut into thin 
and polished slices, carefully laid over each other in the man-ner of scales 
or feathers, and strongly sewed upon an undergarment of coarse linen. The 
offensive arms of the Sarmatians were short daggers, long lances, and a 
weighty bow with a quiver of arrows. They were reduced to the necessity of 
employing fish bones for the points of their weapons ; but the custom of 
dipping them in a venomous liquor, that poisoned the wounds which they 
inflicted, is alone sufficient to prove the most savage manners ; since a 
people impressed with a sense of humanity would have abhorred so cruel a 
practice, and a nation skilled in the arts of war would have disdained so 
impotent a resource. Whenever these barbarians issued from their deserts in 
quest of prey, their shaggy beards, uncombed locks, the furs with which 
they were covered from head to foot, and their fierce countenances, which 
seemed to express the innate cruelty of their minds, inspired the more 
civilised provincials of Rome with horror and dismay. 


The tender Ovid, after a youth spent in the enjoyment of fame and lux-ury, 
was condemned to a hopeless exile on the frozen banks of the Danube, 
where he was exposed, almost without defence, to the fury of these 
monsters of the desert, with whose stern spirits he feared that his gentle 
shade might hereafter be confounded. In his pathetic but sometimes 
unmanly lamentations, he describes in the most lively colours the dress and 
manners, the arms and inroads, of the Getse and Sarmatians, who were 
associated for the purposes of destruction; and from the accounts of history 


there is some reason to believe that these Sarmatians were the lazyges, one 
of the most numerous and warlike tribes of the nation. The allurements of 
plenty engaged them to seek a permanent establishment on the frontiers of 
the empire. Soon after the reign of Augustus, they obliged the Dacians, who 
subsisted by fishing on the banks of the river Theiss or Tibiscus, to retire 
into the hilly country, and to abandon to the victorious Sarmatians the fertile 
plains of Upper Hungary, which are bounded by the course of the Danube 
and the 
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semicircular enclosure of the Carpathian Mountains. In this advantageous 
position they watched or suspended the moment of attack, as they were 
provoked by injuries or appeased by presents ; they gradually acquired the 
skill of using more dangerous weapons ; and although the Sarmatians did 
not illustrate their name by any memorable exploits, they occasionally 
assisted their eastern and western neighbours, the Goths and the Germans, 
with a formidable body of cavalry. They lived under the irregular 
aristocracy of their chieftains ; but after they had received into their bosom 
the fugitive Vandals, who yielded to the pressure of the Gothic power, they 
seem to have chosen a king from that nation, and from the illustrious race of 
the Astingi, who had formerly dwelt on the shores of the Northern Ocean. 


This motive of enmity must have inflamed the subjects of contention which 
perpetually arise on the confines of warlike and independent nations. The 
Vandal princes were stimulated by fear and revenge ; the Gothic kings 
aspired to extend their dominion from the Euxine to the frontiers of 
Germany; and the waters of the Marus, a small river which falls into the 
Theiss, were stained with the blood of the contending barbarians. After 
some experience of the superior strength and number of their adversaries, 
the Sarmatians implored the protection of the Roman monarch, who beheld 
with pleasure the discord of the nations but who was justly alarmed by the 
progress of the Gothic arms. As soon as Constantine had declared himself 
in favour of the weaker party, the haughty Araric, king of the Goths, instead 


of expecting the attack of the legions, boldly passed the Danube, and spread 
terror and devastation through the province of Mcesia. To oppose the inroad 
of this destroying host, the aged emperor took the field in person ; but on 
this occasion either his conduct or his fortune betrayed the glory which he 
had acquired in so many foreign and domestic wars. He had the 
mortification of seeing his troops fly before an inconsiderable detachment 
of the barbarians, who pursued them to the edge of their fortified camp and 
obliged him to consult his safety by a precipitate and ignominious retreat. 
The event of a second and more successful action retrieved the honour of 
the Roman name ; and the powers of art and discipline prevailed, after an 
obstinate contest, over the efforts of irregular valour. The broken army of 
the Goths abandoned the field of battle, the wasted province, and the 
passage of the Danube ; and although the eldest of the sons of Constantine 
was permitted to supply the place of his father, the merit of the victory, 
which diffused universal joy, was ascribed to the auspicious counsels of the 
emperor himself. 


He contributed at least to improve this advantage by his negotiations with 
the free and warlike people of Chersonesus, whose capital, situated on the 
western coast of the Tauric or Crimean peninsula, still retained some 
vestiges of a Grecian colony, and was governed by a perpetual magistrate, 
assisted by a council of senators, emphatically styled the fathers of the city. 
The Chersonites were animated against the Goths by the memory of the 
war3 
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which, in the preceding century, they had maintained with unequal forces 
against the invaders of their country. They were connected with the Romans 
by the mutual benefits of commerce, as they were supplied from the 
provinces of Asia with corn and manufactures, which they purchased with 
their own productions, salt, wax, and hides. Obedient to the requisition of 
Constantine, they prepared, under the conduct of their magistrate Diogenes, 
a considerable army, of which the principal strength consisted in crossbows 
and military chariots. The speedy march and intrepid attack of the 
Chersonites, by diverting the attention of the Goths, assisted the operations 
of the imperial generals. 


The Goths, vanquished on every side, were driven into the mountains, 
where in the course of a severe campaign about a hundred thousand were 
computed to have perished by cold and hunger. Peace was at length granted 
to their humble supplications ; the eldest son of Araric was accepted as the 
most valuable hostage ; and Constantine endeavoured to convince their 
chiefs, by a liberal distribution of honours and rewards, how far the 
friendship of the Romans was preferable to their enmity. In the expressions 
of his gratitude towards the faithful Chersonites, the emperor was still more 
magnificent. The pride of the nation was gratified by the splendid and 
almost royal decorations bestowed on their magistrate and his successors. A 
perpetual exemption from all duties was stipulated for their vessels which 
traded to the ports of the Black Sea. A regular subsidy was promised of 
iron, corn, oil, and every supply which could be useful either in peace or 
war. But it was thought that the Sarmatians were sufficiently rewarded by 
their deliverance from impending ruin ; and the emperor, perhaps with too 
strict an economy, deducted some part of the expenses of the war from the 
customary gratifications which were allowed to that turbulent nation. 


Exasperated by this apparent neglect the Sarmatians soon forgot, with the 
levity of barbarians, the services which they had so lately received, and the 
dangers which still threatened their safety. Their inroads on the territory of 
the empire provoked the indignation of Constantine to leave them to their 
fate, and he no longer opposed the ambition of Geberic, a renowned 
warrior, who had recently ascended the Gothic throne. Wisumar, the Vandal 
king, whilst alone and unassisted he defended his dominions with 
undaunted courage, was vanquished and slain in a decisive battle, which 
Swept away the flower of the Sarmatian youth. The remainder of the nation 
embraced the desperate expedient of arming their slaves, a hardy race of 
hunters and herdsmen, by whose tumultuary aid they revenged their defeat 
and expelled the invader from their confines. But they soon discovered that 
they had exchanged a foreign for a domestic enemy, more dangerous and 
more implacable. Enraged by their former servitude, elated by their present 
glory, the slaves, under the name of Limigantes, claimed and usurped the 
possession of the country which they had saved. Their masters, unable to 
withstand the ungoverned fury of the populace, preferred the hardships of 
exile to the tyranny of their servants. Some of the fugitive Sarmatians 
solicited a less ignominious dependence under the hostile standard of the 
Goths. A more numerous band retired beyond the Carpathian Mountains, 
among the Quadi, their German allies, and were easily admitted to share a 
superfluous waste of uncultivated land. But the far greater part of the 
distressed nation turned their eyes towards the fruitful provinces of Rome. 
Imploring the protection and forgiveness of the emperor, they solemnly 
promised, as subjects in peace and as soldiers in war, the most inviolable 
fidelity to the empire which should graciously receive them into its bosom. 
According to the 
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maxims adopted by Probus and his successors, the offers of this barbarian 
colony were eagerly accepted ; and a competent portion of lands in the 
provinces of Pannonia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Italy were immediately 


assigned for the habitation and subsistence of three hundred thousand 
Sarmatians. 


LAST DAYS OF CONSTANTINE 


By chastising the pride of the Goths, and by accepting the homage of a 
suppliant nation, Constantine asserted the majesty of the Roman Empire ; 
and the ambassadors of Ethiopia, Persia, and the most remote countries of 
India congratulated the peace and prosperity of his government. If he 
reckoned among the favours of fortune the death of his eldest son, of his 
nephew, and perhaps of his wife, he enjoyed an uninterrupted flow of 
private as well as public felicity, till the thirtieth year of his reign ; a period 
which none of his predecessors, since Augustus, had been permitted to 
celebrate. Constantine survived that solemn festival about ten months ; and, 
at the mature age of sixty-four, after a short illness, he ended his memorable 
life at the palace of Aquyrion, in the suburbs of Nicomedia, whither he had 
retired for the benefit of the air and with the hope of recruiting his 
exhausted strength by the use of the warm baths. The excessive 
demonstrations of grief, or at least of mourning, surpassed whatever had 
been practised on any former occasion. Notwithstanding the claims of the 
senate and people of ancient Rome, the corpse of the deceased emperor, 
according to his last request, was transported to the city which was destined 
to preserve the name and mem-ory of its founder. The body of Constantine, 
adorned with the vain symbols of greatness, the purple and diadem, was 
deposited on a golden bed in one of the apartments of the palace, which for 
that purpose had been splendidly furnished and illuminated. The forms of 
the court were strictly maintained. Every day, at the appointed hours, the 
principal officers of the state, the army, and the household, approaching the 
person of their sovereign with bended knees and a composed countenance, 
offered their respectful homage as seriously as if he had been still alive. 
From motives of policy this theatrical representation was for some time 
continued ; nor could flattery neglect the opportunity of remarking that 
Constantine alone, by the peculiar indulgence of heaven, had reigned after 
his death. c 
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CHAPTER XLII. THE SUCCESSORS OF CONSTANTINE TO THE 
DEATH OF JULIAN 


[337-363 A.D.] 


The voice of the dying emperor had recommended the care of his funeral to 
the piety of Constantius ; and that prince, by the vicinity of his eastern 
station, could easily prevent the diligence of his brothers, who resided in 
their distant governments of Italy and Gaul. As soon as he had taken 
possession of the palace of Constantinople, his first care was to remove the 
apprehensions of his kinsmen by a solemn oath which he pledged for their 
security. His next employment was to find some specious pretence which 
might release his conscience from the obligation of an imprudent promise. 
The arts of fraud were made subservient to the designs of cruelty, and a 
manifest forgery was attested by a person of the most sacred character. 
From the hands of the bishop of Nicomedia Constantius received a fatal 
scroll, affirmed to be the genuine testament of his father ; in which the 
emperor expressed his suspicions that he had been poisoned by his brothers, 
and conjured his sons to revenge his death, and to consult their own safety, 
by the punishment of the guilty. Whatever reasons might have been alleged 
by these unfortunate princes to defend their life and honour against so 
incredible an accusation, they were silenced by the furious clamours of the 
soldiers, who declared themselves at once their enemies, their judges, and 
their executioners. The spirit and even the forms of legal proceedings were 
repeatedly violated in a promiscuous massacre, which involved the two 
uncles of Constantius, seven of his cousins, of whom Dalmatius and 
Hannibalianus were the most illustrious, the patrician Optatus, who had 
married a sister of the late emperor, and the prefect Ablavius, whose power 
and riches had inspired him with some hopes of obtaining the purple. If it 
were necessary to aggravate the horrors of this bloody scene, we might add 
that Constantius himself had espoused the daughter of his uncle Julius, and 
that he had bestowed his sister in marriage on his cousin Hannibalianus. Of 
so numerous a family, Gallus and Julian alone, the two youngest children of 
Julius Constantius, were saved from the hands of the assassins, till their 
rage, satiated with slaughter, had in some measure subsided. 


The massacre of the Flavian race was succeeded by a new division of the 
provinces ; which was ratified in a personal interview of the three brothers. 
Constantine, the eldest of the csesars, obtained, with a certain pre-eminence 
of rank, the possession of the new capital, which bore his own name and 
that of his father. Thrace and the countries of the East were allotted for the 
patrimony of Constantius ; and Constans was acknowledged as the lawful 
sovereign of Italy, Africa, and the western Illyricum. The armies submitted 
to their hereditary right, and they condescended, after some delay, to accept 
from the Roman senate the title of Augustus. When they first assumed the 
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reins of government, the eldest of these princes was twenty-one, the second 
twenty, and the third only seventeen years of age. 


While the martial nations of Europe followed the standards of his brothers, 
Constantius, at the head of the effeminate troops of Asia, was left to sustain 
the weight of the Persian War. At the decease of Constantine, the throne of 
the East was filled by Sapor, son of Hormuz or Hormisdas, and grandson of 
Narses, who, after the victory of Galerius, had humbly confessed the 
superiority of the Roman power. Although Sapor was in the thirtieth year of 
his long reign, he was still in the vigour of youth, as the date of his 
accession, by a very strange fatality, had preceded that of his birth. The wife 
of Hormuz remained pregnant at the time of her husband’s death ; and the 
uncertainty of the sex, as well as of the event, excited the ambitious hopes 
of the princes of the house of Sassan. The apprehensions of civil war were 
at length removed by the positive assurance of the magi that the widow of 
Hormuz had conceived and would safely produce a son. Obedient to the 
voice of superstition, the Persians prepared, without delay, the ceremony of 
his coronation. A royal bed, on which the queen lay in state, was exhibited 


in the midst of the palace ; the diadem was placed on the spot which might 
be supposed to conceal the future heir of Artaxerxes, and the prostrate 
satraps adored the majesty of their invisible and insensible sovereign. 


If any credit can be given to this marvellous tale, which seems however to 
be countenanced by the manners of the people and by the extraordinary 
duration of his reign, we must admire not only the fortune but the genius of 
Sapor. In the soft sequestrated education of a Persian harem, the royal youth 
could discover the importance of exercising the vigour of his mind and 
body ; and by his personal merit deserved a throne, on which he had been 
seated while he was yet unconscious of the duties and temptations of 
absolute power. His minority was exposed to the almost inevitable 
calamities of domestic discord ; his capital was surprised and plundered by 
Thair., a powerful king of Yemen, or Arabia; and the majesty of the royal 
family was degraded by the captivity of a princess, the sister of the 
deceased king. But as soon as Sapor attained the age of manhood, the 
presumptuous Thair, his nation, and his country fell beneath the first effort 
of the young warrior, who used his victory with so judicious a mixture of 
rigour and clemency that he obtained from the fears and gratitude of the 
Arabs the title of dhoulacnaf, or protector of the nation. 


The ambition of the Persian, to whom his enemies ascribe the virtues of a 
soldier and a statesman, was animated by the desire of revenging the 
disgrace of his fathers and of wresting from the hands of the Romans the 
five provinces beyond the Tigris. The military fame of Constantine and the 
real or apparent strength of his government suspended the attack ; and while 
the hostile conduct of Sapor provoked the resentment his artful negotiations 
amused the patience of the imperial court. The death of Constantine was the 
signal of war, and the actual condition of the Syrian and Armenian frontier 
seemed to encourage the Persians by the prospect of a rich spoil and an easy 
conquest. The example of the massacres of the palace diffused a spirit of 
licentiousness and sedition among the troops of the East, who were no 
longer restrained by the habits of obedience to a veteran commander. By the 
prudence of Constantius, who from the interview with his brothers in 
Pannonia immediately hastened to the banks of the Euphrates, the legions 
were gradually restored to a sense of duty ; but the season of anarchy had 


permitted Sapor to form the siege of Nisibis, and to occupy several of the 
most important fortresses of Mesopotamia. 
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During the long period of the reign of Constantius, the provinces of the East 
were afflicted by the calamities of the Persian War. The irregular incursions 
of the light troops alternately spread terror and devastation beyond the 
Tigris and beyond the Euphrates, from the gates of Ctesiphon to those of 
Antioch ; and this active service was performed by the Arabs of the desert, 
who were divided in their interests and affections, some of their 
independent chiefs being enlisted in the party of Sapor, whilst others had 
engaged their doubtful fidelity to the emperor. The more grave and 
important operations of the war were conducted with equal vigour, and the 
armies of Rome and Persia encountered each other in nine bloody fields, in 
two of which Constantius himself commanded in person. The event of the 
day was most commonly averse to the Romans, but in the battle of Singara 
their imprudent valour had almost achieved a signal and decisive victory. 
The stationary troops of Singara retired on the approach of Sapor, who 
passed the Tigris over three bridges and occupied near the village of Hilleh 
an advantageous camp, which, by the labour of his numerous pioneers, he 
surrounded in one day with a deep ditch and a lofty rampart. His formidable 
host, when it was drawn out in order of battle, covered the banks of the 
river, the adjacent heights, and the whole extent of a plain of above twelve 
miles which separated the two armies. 


Both were alike impatient for a trial of strength ; but the barbarians, after a 
slight resistance, fled in disorder, unable to resist or desirous to weary the 
strength of the heavy legions, who, fainting with heat and thirst, pursued 
them across the plain and cut in pieces a line of cavalry clothed in complete 
armour which had been posted before the gates of the camp to protect their 
retreat (348). 


Constantius, hurried along in the pursuit, attempted, without effect, to 
restrain the ardour of his troops by representing to them the dangers of the 
approaching night and the certainty of completing their success with the re- 
turn of day. They, depending much more on their own valour than on the 
experience or the abilities of their chief, silenced by their clamours his timid 
remonstrances ; and rushing with fury to the charge, filled up the ditch, 
broke down the rampart, and dispersed themselves through the tents to 
recruit their exhausted strength and to enjoy the rich harvest of their 
labours. But the prudent Sapor had watched the moment of victory. His 
army, of which the greater part securely posted on the heights had been 
spectators of the action, advanced in silence and under the shadow of the 
night ; and his Persian archers, guided by the illumination of the camp, 
poured a shower of arrows on the disarmed and licentious crowd. The 
sincerity of history declares that the Romans were vanquished with a 
dreadful slaughter, and that the flying remnant of the legions was exposed 
to the most intolerable hardships. 


Whatever advantages might attend the arms of Sapor in the field, though 
nine repeated victories diffused among the nations the fame of his valour 
and conduct, he could not hope to succeed in the execution of his designs 
while the fortified towns of Mesopotamia, and above all the strong and 
ancient city of Nisibis, remained in the possession of the Romans. This 
large city was situated about two days’ journey from the Tigris, in the midst 
of a fertile plain at the foot of Mt. Masius. In the space of twelve years, 
Nisibis, which since the time of Lucullus had been deservedly esteemed the 
bulwark of the East, sustained three memorable sieges against the power of 
Sapor ; and the disappointed monarch, after urging his attacks above sixty, 
eighty, and a hundred days, was thrice repulsed with loss and ignominy. 
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WAR OF THE BROTHER EMPERORS 


After the partition of the empire, three years had scarcely elapsed before the 
sons of Constantine seemed impatient to convince mankind that they were 
incapable of contenting themselves with the dominions which they were 
unqualified to govern. The eldest of those princes soon complained that he 
was defrauded of his just proportion of the spoils of their murdered kinsmen 
; and though he might yield to the superior guilt and merit of Constantius, 
he exacted from Constans the cession of the African provinces, as an 
equivalent for the rich countries of Macedonia and Greece, which his 
brother had acquired by the death of Dalmatius. The want of sincerity 
which Constantine experienced in a tedious and fruitless negotiation 
exasperated the fierceness of his temper ; and he eagerly listened to those 
favourites who suggested to him that his honour, as well as his interest, was 
concerned in the prosecution of the quarrel. At the head of a tumultuary 
band, suited for rapine rather than for conquest, he suddenly broke into the 
dominions of Constans, by way of the Julian Alps, and the country round 
Aquileia felt the first effects of his resentment. The measures of Constans, 
who then resided in Dacia, were directed with more prudence and ability. 
On the news of his brother’s invasion, he detached a select and disciplined 
body of his Illyrian troops, proposing to follow them in person with the 
remainder of his forces. But the conduct of his lieutenants soon terminated 
the unnatural contest. By the artful appearances of flight Constantine was 
betrayed into an ambuscade, which had been concealed in a wood, where 
the rash youth, with a few attendants, was surprised, surrounded, and slain. 
His body, after it had been found in the obscure stream of the Alsa, obtained 
the honours of an imperial sepulchre ; but his provinces transferred their 
allegiance to the conqueror, who, refusing to admit his elder brother 
Constantius to any share in these new acquisitions, maintained the 
undisputed possession of more than two-thirds of the Roman Empire (340). 


The fate of Constans himself was delayed about ten years longer, and the 
revenge of his brother’s death was reserved for the more ignoble hand of a 
domestic traitor. The pernicious tendency of the system introduced by 
Constantine was displayed in the feeble administration of his sons, who, by 
their vices and weakness, soon lost the esteem and affections of their 


people. The pride assumed by Constans, from the unmerited success of his 
arms, was rendered more contemptible by his want of abilities and 
application. His fond partiality towards some German captives, 
distinguished only by the charms of youth, was an object of scandal to the 
people ; and Magnentius, an ambitious soldier, who was himself of 
barbarian extraction, 
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was encouraged by the public discontent to assert the honour of the Roman 
name. The chosen bands of Jovians and Herculians, who acknowledged 
Magnentius as their leader, maintained the most respectable and important 
station in the imperial camp. The friendship of Marcellinus, count of the 
sacred largesses, supplied with a liberal hand the means of seduction. The 
soldiers were convinced by the most specious arguments, that the republic 
summoned them to break the bonds of hereditary servitude; and by the 
choice of an active and vigilant prince, to reward the same virtues which 
had raised the ancestors of the degenerate Constans from a private condition 
to the throne of the world. 


As soon as the conspiracy was in readiness for execution, Marcellinus, 
under the pretence of celebrating his son’s birthday, gave a splendid 
entertainment to the illustrious and honourable persons of the court of Gaul, 
which then resided in the city of Augustodunum. The intemperance of the 
feast was protracted till a very late hour of the night ; and the unsuspecting 
guests were tempted to indulge themselves in a dangerous and guilty 
freedom of conversation. On a sudden the doors were thrown open, and 
Magnentius, who had retired for a few moments, returned into the 
apartment invested with the diadem and purple. The conspirators instantly 
saluted him with the titles of Augustus and emperor. The surprise, the 
terror, the intoxication, the ambitious hopes, and the mutual ignorance of 
the rest of the assembly, prompted them to join their voices to the general 
acclamation. The guards hastened to take the oath of fidelity, the gates of 
the town were shut, and before the dawn of day, Magnentius became master 
of the troops and treasure of the city of Augustodunum. By his secrecy and 
diligence he entertained some hopes of surprising the person of Constans, 
who was pursuing in the adjacent forest his favourite amusement of 
hunting, or perhaps some pleasures of a more private and criminal nature. 


The rapid progress of fame allowed him, however, an instant for flight, 
though the desertion of his soldiers and subjects deprived him of the power 
of resistance. Before he could reach a seaport in Spain, where he intended 
to embark, he was overtaken near Helena, at the foot of the Pyrenees, by a 
party of light cavalry, whose chief, regardless of the sanctity of a temple, 
executed his commission by the murder of the son of Constantine (350). 


As soon as the death of Constans had decided this easy but important 
revolution, the example of the court of Autun was imitated by the provinces 
of the West. The authority of Magnentius was acknowledged through the 
whole extent of the two great prefectures of Gaul and Italy ; and the usurper 
prepared, by every act of oppression, to collect a treasure, which might 
discharge the obligation of an immense donative, and supply the expenses 
of a civil war. 


CONSTANTITJS AND MAGNENTIUS 


The intelligence of these important events, which so deeply affected the 
honour and safety of the imperial house, recalled the arms of Constantius 
from the inglorious prosecution of the Persian War. He recommended the 
care of the East to his lieutenants, and afterwards to his cousin Gallus, 
whom he raised from a prison to a throne ; and marched towards Europe, 
with a mind agitated by the conflict of hope and fear, of grief and 
indignation. 


The city of Mursa, or Essek, celebrated in modern times for a bridge of 
boats five miles in length over the river Drave and the adjacent morasses, 
has been always considered as a place of importance in the wars of 
Hungary. 
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Magnentius, directing his march towards Mursa, set fire to the gates, and by 
a sudden assault had almost scaled the walls of the town. The vigilance of 
the garrison extinguished the flames, the approach of Constantius left him 
no time to continue the operations of the siege, and the emperor soon 
removed the only obstacle that could embarrass his motions by forcing a 
body of troops which had taken post in an adjoining amphitheatre. The field 
of battle round Mursa was a naked and level plain ; on this ground the army 
of Constantius formed, with the Drave on their right, while their left, either 
from the nature of their disposition or from the superiority of their cavalry, 
extended far beyond the right flank of Magnentius. The troops on both sides 
remained under arms in anxious expectation during the greater part of the 
morning ; and the son of Constantine, after animating his soldiers by an 
eloquent speech, retired into a church at some distance from the field of 
battle and committed to his generals the conduct of this decisive day. They 
deserved his confidence by the valour and military skill which they exerted. 
They wisely began the action upon the left ; and, advancing their whole 


wing of cavalry in an oblique line, they suddenly wheeled it on the right 
flank of the enemy, which was unprepared to resist the impetuosity of their 
charge. But the Romans of the West soon rallied by the habits of discipline, 
and the barbarians of Germany supported the renown of their national 
bravery. The engagement soon became general, was maintained with 
various and singular turns of fortune, and scarcely ended with the darkness 
of the night. The signal victory which Constantius obtained is attributed to 
the arms of his cavalry. 


His cuirassiers are described as so many massy statues of steel, glittering 
with their scaly armour, and breaking with their ponderous lances the firm 
array of the Gallic legions. As soon as the legions gave way, the lighter and 
more active squadrons of the second line rode sword in hand into the 
intervals, and completed the disorder. In the meanwhile the huge bodies of 
the Germans were exposed, almost naked, to the dexterity of the oriental 
archers ; and whole troops of those barbarians were urged by anguish and 
despair to precipitate themselves into the broad and rapid stream of the 
Drave. The number of the slain was computed at fifty-four thousand men 
and the slaughter of the conquerors was more considerable than that of the 
vanquished, a circumstance which proves the obstinacy of the contest, and 
justifies the observation of an ancient writer, that the forces of the empire 
were consumed in the fatal battle of Mursa by the loss of a veteran army 
sufficient to defend the frontiers or to add new triumphs to the glory of 
Rome. Notwithstanding the invectives of a servile orator, there is not the 
least reason to believe that the tyrant deserted his own standard in the 
beginning of the engagement. He seems to have displayed the virtues of a 
general and of a soldier till the day was irrecoverably lost and his camp in 
the possession of the enemy. Magnentius then consulted his safety, and, 
throwing away the imperial ornaments, escaped with some difficulty from 
the pursuit of the light horse, who incessantly followed his rapid flight from 
the banks of the Drave to the foot of the Julian Alps. 


The detachments, however, which were ordered either to press or to 
intercept the flight of Magnentius, conducted themselves with the usual 
imprudence of success ; and allowed him, in the plains of Tieinium, an 
opportunity of turning on his pursuers, and of gratifying his despair, by the 
carnage of a useless victory. 


The pride of Magnentius was reduced by repeated misfortunes to sue, and 
to sue in vain, for peace. He first despatched a senator, in whose 
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abilities he confided, and afterwards several bishops, whose holy character 
might obtain a more favourable audience, with the offer of resigning the 
purple, and the promise of devoting the remainder of his life to the service 
of the emperor. But Constantius, though he granted fair terms of pardon and 
reconciliation to all who abandoned the standard of rebellion, avowed his 
inflexible resolution to inflict a just punishment on the crimes of an 
assassin, whom he prepared to overwhelm on every side by the effort of his 
victorious arms. An imperial fleet acquired the easy possession of Africa 
and Spain, confirmed the wavering faith of the Moorish nations, and landed 
a considerable force, which passed the Pyrenees, and advanced towards 
Lyons, the last and fatal station of Magnentius. The temper of the tyrant, 
which was never inclined to clemency, was urged by distress to exercise 
every act of oppression which could extort an immediate supply from the 
cities of Gaul. Their patience was at length exhausted ; and Treves, the seat 
of praetorian government, gave the signal of revolt, by shutting her gates 
against Decentius, who had been raised by his brother to the rank either of 
csesar or of augustus. From Treves, Decentius was obliged to retire to Sens, 
where he was soon surrounded by an army of Germans, whom the 
pernicious arts of Constantius had introduced into the civil dissensions of 
Rome. In the meantime, the imperial troops forced the passages of the 
Cottian Alps, and in the bloody combat of Mount Seleucus, irrevocably 
fixed the title of rebels on the party of Magnentius. 


He was unable to bring another army in the field, the fidelity of his guards 
was corrupted, and when he appeared in public to animate them by his 
exhortations, he was saluted with the unanimous shout of ” Long live the 
emperor Constantius ! ” The tyrant, who perceived that they were preparing 
to deserve pardon and rewards by the sacrifice of the most obnoxious 
criminal, prevented their design by falling on his sword — a death more 


easy and more honourable than he could hope to obtain from the hands of 
an enemy, whose revenge would have been coloured with the specious 
pretence of justice and fraternal piety. The example of suicide was imitated 
by Decentius, who strangled himself on the news of his brother’s death. The 
author of the conspiracy, Marcellinus, had long since disappeared in the 
battle of Mursa, and the public tranquillity was confirmed by the execution 
of the surviving leaders of a guilty and unsuccessful faction. 


A severe inquisition was extended over all who, either from choice or from 
compulsion, had been involved in the cause of rebellion. Paul, surnamed 
Catena, from his superior skill in the judicial exercise of tyranny, was sent 
to explore the latent remains of the conspiracy in the remote province of 
Britain. The honest indignation expressed by Martin, vice-prefect of the 
island, was interpreted as an evidence of his own guilt ; and the governor 
was urged to the necessity of turning against his breast the sword with 
which he had been provoked to wound the imperial minister. The most 
innocent subjects of the West were exposed to exile and confiscation, to 
death and torture ; and, as the timid are always cruel, the mind of 
Constantius was inaccessible to mercy. 


CONSTANTIUS SOLE EMPEROR 


The divided provinces of the empire were again united by the victory of 
Constantius ; but as that feeble prince was destitute of personal merit, either 
in peace or war ; as he feared his generals, and distrusted his ministers ; the 
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triumph of his arms served only to establish the reign of the eunuchs over 
the Roman world. Those unhappy beings, the ancient production of oriental 
jealousy and despotism, were introduced into Greece and Rome by the 
contagion of Asiatic luxury. Their progress was rapid ; and the eunuchs, 
who, in the time of Augustus, had been abhorred, as the monstrous retinue 
of an Egyptian queen, were gradually admitted into the families of matrons, 
of senators, and of the emperors themselves. Restrained by the severe edicts 
of Domitian and Nerva, cherished by the pride of Diocletian, reduced to an 
humble station by the prudence of Constantine, they multiplied in the 
palaces of his degenerate sons, and insensibly acquired the knowledge, and 
at length the direction, of the secret councils of Constantius. 


The aversion and contempt which mankind has so uniformly entertained for 
that imperfect species appears to have degraded their character, and to have 
rendered them almost as incapable as they were supposed to be, of 
conceiving any generous sentiment or of performing any worthy action. But 
the eunuchs were skilled in the arts of flattery and intrigue ; and they 
alternately governed the mind of Constantius by his fears, his indolence, 
and his vanity. Whilst he viewed in a deceitful mirror the fair appearance of 
pub-lic prosperity, he supinely permitted them to intercept the complaints of 
the injured provinces, to accumulate immense treasures by the sale of 
justice and of honours ; to disgrace the most important dignities, by the 
promotion of those who had purchased at their hands the power of 
oppression, and to gratify their resentment against the few independent 
spirits who arrogantly refused to solicit the protection of slaves. Of these 


slaves the most distinguished was the chamberlain Eusebius, who ruled the 
monarch and the palace with such absolute sway, that Constantius, 
according to the sarcasm of an impartial historian, possessed some credit 
with his haughty favourite. By his artful suggestions, the emperor was 
persuaded to subscribe the condemnation of the unfortunate Gallus, and to 
add a new crime to the long list of unnatural murders which pollute the 
honour of the house of Constantine. 


When the two nephews of Constantine, Gallus and Julian, were saved from 
the fury of the soldiers, the former was about twelve, and the latter about 
six years of age ; and as the eldest was thought to be of a sickly 
constitution, they obtained with the less difficulty a precarious and 
dependent life from the affected pity of Constantius, who was sensible that 
the execution of these helpless orphans would have been esteemed, by all 
mankind, an act of the most deliberate cruelty. Different cities of Ionia and 
Bithynia were assigned for the places of their exile and education ; but as 
soon as their growing years excited the jealousy of the emperor, he judged it 
more prudent to secure those unhappy youths in the strong castle of 
Macellum, near Ceesarea. 


The treatment which they experienced during a six years’ confinement was 
partly such as they could hope from a careful guardian, and partly such as 
they might dread from a suspicious tyrant. Their prison was an ancient 
palace, the residence of the kings of Cappadocia ; the situation was 
pleasant, the building stately, the enclosure spacious. They pursued their 
studies and practised their exercises under the tuition of the most skilful 
masters, and the numerous household appointed to attend, or rather to 
guard, the nephews of Constantine was not unworthy the dignity of their 
birth. But they could not disguise to themselves that they were deprived of 
fortune, of freedom, and of safety ; secluded from the society of all whom 
they could trust or esteem, and condemned to pass their melancholy hours 
in the company of slaves, devoted to the commands of a tyrant, who had 
already injured 
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them beyond the hope of reconciliation. At length, however, the 
emergencies of the state compelled the emperor, or rather his eunuchs, to 
invest Gallus, in the twenty-fifth year of his age, with the title of Caesar, 
and to cement this political connection by his marriage with the princess 
Constantina. 


After a formal interview, in which the two princes mutually engaged their 
faith never to undertake anything to the prejudice of each other, they 
repaired without delay to their respective stations. Constantius continued 
his march towards the west, and Gallus fixed his residence at Antioch, from 
whence, with a delegated authority, he administered the five great dioceses 
of the eastern prefecture. In this fortunate change the new csesar was not 
unmindful of his brother Julian, who obtained the honours of his rank, the 
appearances of liberty, and the restitution of an ample patrimony. 


The writers the most indulgent to the memory of Gallus, and even Julian 
himself, though he wished to cast a veil over the frailties of his brother, are 
obliged to confess that the ceesar was incapable of reigning. Transported 
from a prison to a throne, he possessed neither genius, nor application, nor 
docility, to compensate for the want of knowledge and experience. A tem- 
per naturally morose and violent, instead of being corrected, was soured by 
solitude and adversity ; the remembrance of what he had endured disposed 
him to retaliation rather than to sympathy; and the ungoverned sallies of his 
rage were often fatal to those who approached his person, or were subject to 
his power. 


Constantina, his wife, has been described, not as a woman, but as one of the 
infernal furies, tormented with an insatiate thirst for human blood. Instead 
of employing her influence to insinuate the mild counsels of prudence and 
humanity, she exasperated the fierce passions of her husband ; and as she 
retained the vanity, though she had renounced the gentleness, of her sex, a 
pearl necklace was esteemed an equivalent price for the murder of an 
innocent and virtuous nobleman.1 The cruelty of Gallus was sometimes 
displayed in the undissembled violence of popular or military executions ; 
and was sometimes disguised by the abuse of law, and the forms of judicial 
proceedings. The private houses of Antioch, and the places of public resort, 


were besieged by spies and informers ; and the csesar himself, concealed in 
a plebeian habit, very frequently condescended to assume that odious 
character. Every apartment of the palace was adorned with the instruments 
of death and torture, and a general consternation was diffused through the 
capital of Syria. The prince of the East, as if he had been conscious how 
much he had to fear, and how little he deserved to reign, selected for the 
objects of his resentment, the provincials accused of some imaginary 
treason, and his own courtiers, whom with more reason he suspected of 
incensing, by their secret correspondence, the timid and suspicious mind of 
Constantius. But he forgot that he was depriving himself of his only 
support, the affection of the people ; whilst he furnished the malice of his 
enemies with the arms of truth, and afforded the emperor the fairest 
pretence of exacting the forfeit of his purple, and of his life. 


As long as the civil war suspended the fate of the Roman world, 
Constantius dissembled his knowledge of the weak and cruel administration 
to which his choice had subjected the East ; and the discovery of some 
assassins secretly despatched to Antioch by the tyrant of Gaul, was 
employed to convince the public that the emperor and the csesar were 
united by the same interest and pursued 


1 His name was Clematius of Alexandria, and his only crime was a refusal 
to gratify the desires of his mother-in-law ; who solicited his death because 
she had been disappointed of his love. Ammianus,/ 1. 14, c. 1. 
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by the same enemies. But when the victory was decided in favour of 
Constantius, his dependent colleague became less useful and less 
formidable. Every circumstance of his conduct was severely and 
suspiciously examined ; and it was privately resolved, either to deprive 
Gallus of the purple, or at least to remove him from the indolent luxury of 
Asia to the hardships and dangers of a German war. The death of 
Theophilus, consular of the province of Syria, who in a time of scarcity had 


been massacred by the people of Antioch, with the connivance, and almost 
at the instigation, of Gallus, was justly resented, not only as an act of 
wanton cruelty, but as a dangerous insult on the supreme majesty of 
Constantius. Two ministers of illustrious rank, Domitian, the oriental 
prefect, and Montius, quaestor of the palace, were empowered by a special 
commission to visit and reform the state of the East. They were instructed 
to behave towards Gallus with moderation and respect, and, by the gentlest 
arts of persuasion, to engage him to comply with the invitation of his 
brother and colleague. The rashness of the prefect disappointed these 
prudent measures, and hastened his own ruin, as well as that of his enemy. 


On his arrival at Antioch, Domitian passed dis-dainfully before the gates of 
the palace, and alleging a slight pretence of indisposition, continued several 
days in sullen retirement to prepare an inflammatory memorial which he 
transmitted to the imperial court. Yielding at length to the pressing 
solicitations of Gallus, the prefect condescended to take his seat in council, 
but his first step was to signify a concise and haughty mandate, importing 
that the csesar should immediately repair to Italy, and threatening that he 
himself would punish his delay or hesitation by suspending the usual 
allowance of his household. The nephew and daughter of Constantine, who 
could ill brook the insolence of a subject, expressed their resentment by 
instantly delivering Domitian to the custody of a guard. The quarrel still 
admitted of some terms of accommodation. They were rendered 
impracticable by the imprudent behaviour of Montius, a statesman, whose 
art and experience were frequently betrayed by the levity of his disposition. 
The quaestor reproached Gallus in haughty language, that a prince who was 
scarcely authorised to remove a municipal magistrate should presume to 
imprison a praetorian prefect ; convoked a meeting of the civil and military 
officers ; and required them, in the name of their sovereign, to defend the 
person and dignity of his representatives. 


By this rash declaration of war, Gallus was provoked to embrace the most 
desperate councils. He ordered his guards to stand to their arms, assembled 
the populace of Antioch, and recommended to their zeal the care of his 
safety and revenge. His commands were too fatally obeyed. They rudely 
seized the prefect and the quaestor, and tying their legs together with ropes, 
they dragged them through the streets of the city, inflicted a thousand 


insults and a thousand wounds on these unhappy victims, and at last 
precipitated their mangled and lifeless bodies into the stream of the 
Orontes. 


Roman Knives (In the British Museum) 
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After such a deed, whatever might have been the designs of Gallus, it was 
only in a field of battle that he could assert his innocence with any hope of 
success. But the mind of that prince was formed of an equal mixture of 
violence and weakness. Instead of assuming the title of Augustus, instead of 
employing in his defence the troops and treasures of the East, he suffered 
himself to be deceived by the affected tranquillity of Constantius, who, 
leaving him the vain pageantry of a court, imperceptibly recalled the 
veteran legions from the provinces of Asia. But as it still appeared 
dangerous to arrest Gallus in his capital, the slow and safer arts of 
dissimulation were practised with success. The frequent and pressing 
epistles of Constantius were filled with professions of confidence and 
friendship ; exhorting the csesar to discharge the duties of his high station, 
to relieve his colleague from a part of the public cares, and to assist the 
West by his presence, his counsels, and his arms. After so many reciprocal 
injuries, Gallus had reason to fear and to distrust. But he had neglected the 
opportunities of flight and of resistance ; he was seduced by the flattering 
assurances of the tribune Scudilo, who, under the semblance of a rough 
soldier, disguised the most artful insinuation ; and he depended on the credit 
of his wife Constantina, till the unseasonable death of that princess 
completed the ruin in which he had been involved by her impetuous 
passions. 


After a long delay, the reluctant csesar set forward on his journey to the 
imperial court. From Antioch to Hadrianopolis, he traversed the wide extent 


of his dominions with a numerous and stately train ; and as he laboured to 
conceal his apprehension from the world, and perhaps from himself, he 
entertained the people of Constantinople with an exhibition of the games of 
the circus. The progress of the journey might, however, have warned him of 
the impending danger. In all the principal cities he was met by ministers of 
confidence, commissioned to seize the offices of government, to observe his 
motions, and to prevent the hasty sallies of his despair. The persons 
despatched to secure the provinces which he left behind, passed him with 
cold salutations, or affected disdain ; and the troops, whose station lay along 
the public road, were studiously removed on his approach, lest they might 
be tempted to offer their swords for the service of a civil war. After Gallus 
had been permitted to repose himself a few days at Hadrianopolis, he 
received a mandate, expressed in the most haughty and absolute style, that 
his splendid retinue should halt in that city, while the cresar himself, with 
only ten post-carriages, should hasten to the imperial residence at 
Mediolanum. In this rapid journey, the profound respect which was due to 
the brother and colleague of Constantius, was insensibly changed into rude 
familiarity ; and Gallus, discovering in the countenances of the attendants, 
that they already considered themselves as his guards, and might soon be 
employed as his executioners, began to accuse his fatal rashness, and to 
recollect with terror and remorse the conduct by which he had provoked his 
fate. The dissimulation which had hitherto been preserved, was laid aside at 
Petovio in Pannonia. He was conducted to a palace in the suburbs, where 
the general Barbatio, with a select band of soldiers, who could neither be 
moved by pity, nor corrupted by rewards, expected the arrival of his 
illustrious victim. 


In the evening he was arrested, ignominiously stripped of the ensigns of 
caesar, and hurried away to Pola in Istria, a sequestered prison which had 
been so recently polluted with royal blood. The horror which he felt was 
soon increased by the appearance of his implacable enemy the eunuch 
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Eusebius, who, with the assistance of a notary and a tribune, proceeded to 
interrogate him concerning the administration of the East. The csesar sank 
under the weight of shame and guilt, confessed all the criminal actions, and 
all the treasonable designs, with which he was charged ; and by imputing 
them to the advice of his wife, exasperated the indignation of Constantius, 
who reviewed with partial prejudice the minutes of the examination. 


The emperor was convinced that his own safety was incompatible with the 
life of his cousin ; the sentence of death was signed, despatched, and 
executed ; and the nephew of Constantine, with his hands tied behind his 
back, was beheaded in prison like the vilest malefactor. Those who are 
inclined to palliate the cruelties of Constantius, assert that he soon relented, 
and endeavoured to recall the bloody mandate ; but that the second 
messenger intrusted with the reprieve was detained by the eunuchs, who 
dreaded the unforgiving temper of Gallus, and were desirous of reuniting to 
their empire the wealthy provinces of the East. 


kCOXSTANTIUS AND JULIAN 


Besides the reigning emperor, Julian alone survived, of all the numerous 
posterity of Constantius Chlorus. The misfortune of his royal birth involved 
him in the disgrace of Gallus. From his retirement in the happy country of 
Ionia he was conveyed under a strong guard to the court of Mediolanum, 
where he languished above seven months in continual apprehension of 
suffering the same ignominious death, which was daily inflicted, almost 
before his eyes, on the friends and adherents of his persecuted family. His 
looks, his gestures, his silence, were scrutinised with malignant curiosity, 
and he was perpetually assaulted by enemies whom he had never offended, 
and by arts to which he was a stranger. But in the school of adversity, Julian 
insensibly acquired the virtues of firmness and discretion. He defended his 
honour, as well as his life, against the ensnaring subtleties of the eunuchs, 
who endeavoured to extort some declaration of his sentiments ; and whilst 
he cautiously suppressed his grief and resentment, he nobly disdained to 
flatter the tyrant, by any seeming approbation of his brother’s murder. 
Julian most devoutly ascribes his miraculous deliverance to the protection 
of the gods, who had exempted his innocence from the sentence of 
destruction pronounced by their justice against the impious house of 
Constantine. As the most effectual instrument of their providence, he 
gratefully acknowledges the steady and generous friendship of the empress 
Eusebia, a woman of beauty and merit, who, by the ascendant which she 
had gained over the mind of her husband, counterbalanced in some measure 
the powerful conspiracy of the eunuchs. By the intercession of his 
patroness, Julian was admitted into the imperial presence ; he pleaded his 
cause with a decent freedom, he was heard with favour ; and, 
notwithstanding the efforts of his enemies, who urged the danger of sparing 
an avenger of the blood of Gallus, the milder sentiment of Eusebia 
prevailed in the council. But the effects of a second interview were dreaded 
by the eunuchs ; and Julian was advised to withdraw for a while into the 
neighbourhood of Mediolanum, till the emperor thought proper to assign 
the city of Athens for the place of his honourable exile. 


Whilst his hours were passed in studious retirement, the empress, resolute 
to achieve the generous design which she had undertaken, was not 


unmindful of the care of his fortune. After an obstinate, though secret 
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struggle, the opposition of the favourite eunuchs submitted to the 
ascendency of the empress ; and it was resolved that Julian, after 
celebrating his nuptials with Helena, sister of Constantius, should be 
appointed, with the title of Csesar, to reign over the countries beyond the 
Alps. 


Although the order which recalled him to court was probably accompanied 
by some intimation of his approaching greatness, he appeals to the people 
of Athens to witness his tears of undissembled sorrow, when he was 
reluctantly torn away from his beloved retirement. 


The emperors of the age of Constantine no longer deigned to consult with 
the senate in the choice of a colleague, but they were anxious that their 
nomination should be ratified by the consent of the army. On this solemn 
occasion, the guards, with the other troops whose stations were in the 
neighbourhood of Mediolanum, appeared under arms; and Constantius 
ascended his lofty tribunal, holding by the hand his cousin Julian, who 
entered the same day on the twenty-fifth year of his age. In a studied 
speech, conceived and delivered with dignity, the emperor represented the 
various dangers which threatened the prosperity of the republic, the 
necessity of naming a csesar for the administration of the West, and his own 
intention, if it was agreeable to their wishes, of rewarding with the honours 
of the purple the promising virtues of the nephew of Constantine. 


The two princes returned to the palace in the same chariot ; and during the 
slow procession, Julian repeated to himself a verse of his favourite Homer, 
which he might equally apply to his fortune and to his fears. The twenty- 
four days which the csesar spent at Mediolanum after his investiture, and 
the first months of his Gallic reign, were devoted to a splendid but severe 


captivity; nor could the acquisition of honour compensate for the loss of 
freedom. 


The protection of the Rhsetian frontier, and the persecution of the western 
church, detained Constantius in Italy above eighteen months after the 
departure of Julian. Before the emperor returned into the East, he indulged 
his pride and curiosity in a visit to the ancient capital. 


The satisfaction which Constantius had received from this journey excited 
him to the generous emulation of bestowing on the Romans some memorial 
of his own gratitude and munificence. His first idea was to imitate the 
equestrian and colossal statue which he had seen in the forum of Trajan ; 
but when he had maturely weighed the difficulties of the execution, he 
chose rather to embellish the capital by the gift of an Egyptian obelisk. 


THE QUADIAN AND SARMATIAN WARS 


The departure of Constantius from Rome was hastened by the alarming 
intelligence of the distress and danger of the Illyrian provinces. The 
distractions of civil war, and the irreparable loss which the Roman legions 
had sustained in the battle of Mursa, exposed those countries, almost 
without defence, to the light cavalry of the barbarians ; and particularly to 
the inroads of the Quadi, a fierce and powerful nation, who seem to have 
exchanged the institutions of Germany for the arms and military arts of 
their Sarmatian allies. The garrisons of the frontier were insufficient to 
check their progress ; and the indolent monarch was at length compelled to 
assemble, from the extremities of his dominions, the flower of the Palatine 
troops, to take the field in person, and to employ a whole campaign, with 
the preceding autumn and the ensuing spring, in the serious prosecution of 
the war. The 
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emperor passed the Danube on a bridge of boats, cut in pieces all that 
encountered his march, penetrated into the heart of the country of the 
Quadi, and severely retaliated the calamities which they had inflicted on the 
Roman province. The dismayed barbarians were soon reduced to sue for 
peace ; they offered the restitution of his captive subjects, as an atonement 
for the past, and the noblest hostages as a pledge of their future conduct. 
While Constantius gave laws to the barbarians beyond the Danube, he 
distinguished with specious compassion the Sarmatian exiles, who had been 
expelled from their native country by the rebellion of their slaves, and who 
formed a very considerable accession to the power of the Quadi. The 
emperor, embracing a generous but artful system of policy, released the 
Sarmatians from the bands of this humiliating dependence, and restored 
them, by a separate treaty, to the dignity of a nation united under the 
government of a king, the friend and ally of the republic. He declared his 
resolution of asserting the justice of their cause, and of securing the peace 


of the provinces by the extirpation, or at least the banishment, of the 
Limigantes, whose manners were still infected with the vices of their servile 
origin ; and the final com-bat was only terminated by the extinction of the 
name and nation of the Limigantes. The free Sarmatians were reinstated in 
the possession of their ancient seats; and although Constantius distrusted 
the levity of their char-, acter, he entertained some hopes that a sense of 
gratitude might influence their future conduct. 


SAPOR’S INVASION OF MESOPOTAMIA 


While the Roman emperor and the Persian monarch, at the distance of three 
thousand miles, defended their extreme limits against the barbarians of the 
Danube and of the Oxus, their intermediate frontier experienced the 
vicissitudes of a languid war, and a precarious truce. Two of the eastern 
ministers of Constantius, the praetorian prefect Musonian, whose abilities 
were disgraced by the want of truth and integrity, and Cassian, duke of 
Mesopotamia, a hardy and veteran soldier, opened a secret negotiation with 
the satrap Tamsapor. These overtures of peace, translated into the servile 
and flattering language of Asia, were transmitted to the camp of the Great 
King ; who resolved to signify, by an ambassador, the terms which he was 
inclined to grant to the suppliant Romans. Narses, whom he invested with 
that character, was honourably received in his passage through Antioch and 
Constantinople ; he reached Sirmium after a long journey, and at his first 
audience, respectfully unfolded the silken veil which covered the haughty 
epistle of his sovereign. A few days after the departure of Narses, three 
ambassadors were sent to the court of Sapor, who was already returned 
from the Scythian expedition to his ordinary residence of Ctesiphon. The 
ambassadors of Rome retired without success, and a second embassy of a 
still more honourable rank was detained in strict confinement, and 
threatened either with death or exile. 


The military historian, Ammianus, who was himself despatched to observe 
the army of the Persians as they were preparing to construct a bridge of 
boats over the Tigris, beheld from an eminence the plain of Assyria, as far 
as the edge of the horizon, covered with men, with horses, and with arms. 
Sapor appeared in the front, conspicuous by the splendour of his purple. 
The Roman deserter, who in some measure guided the councils of Sapor, 


had prudently advised that instead of wasting the summer in tedious and 
difficult sieges, he should march directly to the Euphrates, and press 
forwards without delay to 
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seize the feeble and wealthy metropolis of Syria. But the Persians were no 
sooner advanced into the plains of Mesopotamia than they discovered that 
every precaution had been used which could retard their progress or defeat 
their design. Their skilful guide, changing his plan of operations, then 
conducted the army by a longer circuit, but through a fertile territory, 
towards the head of the Euphrates, where the infant river is reduced to a 
shallow and accessible stream. Sapor overlooked, with prudent disdain, the 
strength of Nisibis ; but as he passed under the walls of Amida, he resolved 
to try whether the majesty of his presence would not awe the garrison into 
immediate submission. The sacrilegious insult of a random dart, which 
glanced against the royal tiara, convinced him of his error ; and the 
indignant monarch listened with impatience to the advice of his ministers, 
who conjured him not to sacrifice the success of his ambition to the 
gratification of his resentment. The following day Grumbates advanced 
towards the gates with a select body of troops, and required the instant 
surrender of the city as the only atonement which could be accepted for 
such an act of rashness and insolence. His proposals were answered by a 
general discharge, and his only son, a beautiful and valiant youth, was 
pierced through the heart by a javelin shot from one of the ballistse. 


The ancient city of Amid, or Amida, was provided with an arsenal of 
military engines, and the ordinary garrison had been reinforced to the 
amount of seven legions, when the place was invested by the arms of Sapor. 
In one of the fiercest of his repeated assaults, Amida was betrayed by the 
treachery of a deserter, who indicated to the barbarians a secret and 
neglected staircase scooped out of the rock that hangs over the stream of the 
Tigris. The soldiers, the citizens, their wives, their children, all who had not 


time to escape through the opposite gate, were involved by the conquerors 
in a promiscuous massacre. 


But the ruin of Amida was the safety of the Roman provinces. As soon as 
the first transports of victory had subsided, Sapor was at leisure to reflect 
that to chastise a disobedient city, he had lost the flower of his troops, and 
the most favourable season for conquest. Thirty thousand of his veterans 
had fallen under the walls of Amida, during the continuance of a siege 
which lasted seventy-three days; and the disappointed monarch returned to 
his capital with affected triumph and secret mortification. Instead of 
aspiring in the ensuing spring to the conquest of the East, he was obliged to 
content himself with the reduction of two fortified cities of Mesopotamia, 
Singara, and Bezabde. Five Roman legions, of the diminutive size to which 
they had been reduced in the age of Constantine, were made prisoners, and 
sent into remote captivity on the extreme confines of Persia. After 
dismantling the walls of Singara, the conqueror abandoned that solitary and 
sequestered place ; but he carefully restored the fortifications of Bezabde, 
and fixed in that important post a garrison or colony of veterans, amply 
supplied with every means of defence, and animated by high sentiments of 
honour and fidelity. 


The defence of the East against the arms of Sapor required, and would have 
exercised, the abilities of the most consummate general ; and it seemed 
fortunate for the state, that it was the actual province of the brave Ursicinus, 
who alone deserved the confidence of the soldiers and people. In the hour 
of danger, Ursicinus was removed from his station by the intrigues of the 
eunuchs ; and the military command of the East was bestowed, by the same 
influence, on Sabinian, a wealthy and subtle veteran, who had attained the 
infirmities, without acquiring the experience, of age. By a second order, 
which issued from the same jealous and inconstant counsels, Ursicinus was 
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again despatched to the frontier of Mesopotamia, and condemned to sustain 
the labours of a war, the honours of which had been transferred to his 
unworthy rival. Sabinian fixed his indolent station under the walls of 
Edessa, and whenever Ursicinus recommended any vigorous plan of 
operations to relieve the distress of Amida, the timid and envious 
commander alleged that he was restrained by his positive orders from 
endangering the safety of the troops. Amida was at length taken ; its bravest 
defenders, who had escaped the sword of the barbarians, died in the Roman 
camp by the hand of the executioner ; and Ursicinus himself, after 
supporting the disgrace of a partial inquiry, was punished for the 
misconduct of Sabinian by the loss of his military rank. After Constantius 
had subdued or pacified the barbarians of the Danube, he proceeded by 
slow marches into the East ; and after he had wept over the smoking ruins 
of Amida, he formed with a powerful army the siege of Bezabde. The walls 
were shaken by the reiterated efforts of the most enormous of the battering- 
rams ; the town was reduced to the last extremity ; but it was still defended 
by the patient and intrepid valour of the garrison, till the approach of the 
rainy season obliged the emperor to raise the siege, and ingloriously to 
retreat into his winter quarters at Antioch. The pride of Constantius, and the 
ingenuity of his courtiers, were at a loss to discover any materials for 
panegyric in the events of the Persian War ; while the glory of his cousin 
Julian, to whose military command he had intrusted the provinces of Gaul, 
was proclaimed to the world in the concise narrative of his exploits. 


JULIAN IN GAUL 


In the blind fury of civil discord, Constantius had abandoned to the 
barbarians of Germany the countries of Gaul, which still acknowledged the 
authority of his rival. A numerous swarm of Franks and Alamanni were 
invited to cross the Rhine by presents and promises, by the hopes of spoil, 
and by a perpetual grant of all the territories which they might subdue. 


Julian had been sent to Gaul immediately after he had received the purple at 
Mediolanum, with a feeble retinue of 360 soldiers. At Vienna, where he 
passed a painful and anxious winter in the hands of those ministers to whom 
Constantius had intrusted the direction of his conduct, the cassar was 
informed of the siege and deliverance of Augustodunum. That large and 
ancient city, protected only by a ruined wall and pusillanimous garrison, 
was saved by the generous resolution of a few veterans, who resumed their 
arms for the defence of their country. In his march from Augustodunum, 
through the heart of the Gallic provinces, Julian embraced with ardour the 
earliest opportunity of signalising his courage. At the head of a small body 
of archers and heavy cavalry, he preferred the shorter but the more 
dangerous of two roads ; and sometimes eluding, and sometimes resisting, 
the attacks of the barbarians, he arrived with honour and safety at the 
Roman camp near Rheims. The aspect of their young prince revived the 
drooping spirit of the soldiers, and they marched from Rheims in search of 
the enemy with a confidence which had almost proved fatal to them. The 
Alamanni, familiarised to the knowledge of the country, secretly collected 
their scattered forces, and seizing the opportunity of a dark and rainy day, 
poured with unexpected fury on the rear-guard of the Romans. Before the 
inevitable disorder could be remedied, two legions were destroyed ; and 
Julian was taught by experience, that caution and vigilance arc the most 
important lessons of the art of war. 
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In a second and more successful action, he recovered and established his 
military fame; but as the agility of the barbarians saved them from the 
pursuit, his victory was neither bloody nor decisive. He advanced, however, 
to the banks of the Rhine, surveyed the ruins of Cologne,1 convinced 
himself of the difficulties of the war, and retreated on the approach of 
winter, discontented with the court, with his army, and with his own 
success. The power of the enemy was yet unbroken, and the csesar had no 
sooner separated his troops, and fixed his own quarters at Sens, in the centre 
of Gaul,, than he was surrounded and besieged by a numerous host of 
Germans. Reduced in this extremity to the resources of his own mind, he 
displayed a prudent intrepidity, which compensated for all the deficiencies 
of the place and garrison ; and the barbarians, at the end of thirty days, were 
obliged to retire with disappointed rage. 


The conscious pride of Julian, who was indebted only to his sword for this 
signal deliverance, was embittered by the reflection that he was abandoned, 
betrayed, and perhaps devoted to destruction, by those who were bound to 
assist him by every tie of honour and fidelity. Marcellus, master-general of 
the cavalry in Gaul, interpreting too strictly the jealous orders of the court, 
beheld with supine indifference the distress of Julian, and had restrained the 
troops under his command from marching to the relief of Sens. If the csesar 
had dissembled in silence so dangerous an insult, his person and authority 
would have been exposed to the contempt of the world ; and if an action so 
criminal had been suffered to pass with impunity, the emperor would have 
confirmed the suspicions which received a very specious colour from his 
past conduct towards the princes of the Flavian family. Marcellus was 
recalled and gently dismissed from his office. In his room Severus was 
appointed general of the cavalry ; an experienced soldier, of approved 
courage and fidelity, who could advise with respect and execute with zeal 
and who submitted, without reluctance, to the supreme command which 
Julian, by the interest of his patroness Eusebia, at length obtained over the 
armies of Gaul. 


A very judicious plan of operations was adopted for the approaching 
campaign. Julian himself, at the head of the remains of the veteran bands 


and of some new levies, boldly penetrated into the centre of the German 
cantonments and carefully re-established the fortifications of Saverne2 in an 
advantageous post, which would either check the incursions or intercept the 
retreat of the enemy. At the same time Barbatio, general of the infantry, 
advanced from Mediolanum with an army of thirty thousand men, and 
passing the mountains, prepared to throw a bridge over the Rhine near 
Basilia. It was reasonable to expect that the Alamanni, pressed on either 
side by the Roman arms, would soon be forced to evacuate the provinces of 
Gaul, and to hasten to the defence of their native country. But the hopes of 
the campaign were defeated by the incapacity, or the envy, or the secret 
instructions, of Barbatio, who acted as if he had been the enemy of the 
csesar, and the secret ally of the barbarians. The negligence with which he 
permitted a troop of pillagers freely to pass, and to return almost before the 
gates of his camp, may be imputed to his want of abilities ; but the 
treasonable act of burning a number of boats, and a superfluous stock of 
provisions, which would have been of the most essential service to the army 
of Gaul, was an evidence of his hostile and criminal intentions. The 
Germans despised an enemy who appeared destitute either of power or of 
inclination 
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to offend them ; and the ignominious retreat of Barbatio deprived Julian of 
the expected support, and left him to extricate himself from a hazardous 
situation, where he could neither remain with safety, nor retire with honour. 


JULIAN REPULSES THE ALAMANNI AND THE FRANKS 


As soon as they were delivered from the fears of invasion, the Alamanni 
prepared to chastise the Roman youth, who presumed to dispute the 


possession of that country, which they claimed as their own by the right of 
conquest and of treaties. They employed three days and as many nights, in 
transporting over the Rhine their military powers. The fierce Chnodomar, 
shaking the ponderous javelin which he had victoriously wielded against 
the brother of Magnentius, led the van of the barbarians, and moderated by 
his experience the martial ardour which his example inspired. He was 
followed by six other kings, by ten princes of regal extraction, by a long 
train of high-spirited nobles, and by thirty-five thousand of the bravest 
warriors of the tribes of Germany. The confidence derived from the view of 
their own strength was increased by the intelligence which they received 
from a deserter, that the caesar, with a feeble army of thirteen thousand 
men, occupied a post about one-and-twenty miles from their camp of 
Strasburg. 


With this inadequate force, Julian resolved to encounter the barbarian host ; 
and the chance of a general action was preferred to the tedious and 
uncertain operation of separately engaging the dispersed parties of the 
Alamanni. The Romans marched in close order, and in two columns, the 
cavalry on the right, the infantry on the left ; and the day was so far spent 
when they appeared in sight of the enemy, that Julian was desirous of 
deferring the battle till the next morning, and of allowing his troops to 
recruit their exhausted strength by the necessary refreshments of sleep and 
food. Yielding, however, with some reluctance to the clamours of the 
soldiers, and even to the opinion of his council, he exhorted them to justify 
by their valour the eager impatience, which, in case of a defeat, would be 
universally branded with the epithets of rashness and presumption. The 
trumpets sounded, the military shout was heard through the field, and the 
two armies rushed with equal fury to the charge. The caesar, who conducted 
in person his right wing, depended on the dexterity of his archers and the 
weight of his cuirassiers. But his ranks were instantly broken by an irregular 
mixture of light horse and of light infantry, and he had the mortification of 
beholding the flight of six hundred of his most renowned cuirassiers. The 
fugitives were stopped and rallied by the presence and authority of Julian, 
who, careless of his own safety, threw himself before them, and, urging 
every motive of shame and honour, led them back against the victorious 
enemy. The conflict between the two lines of infantry was obstinate and 
bloody. The Germans possessed the superiority of strength and stature, the 


Romans that of discipline and temper ; and as the barbarians, who served 
under the standard of the empire, united the respective advantages of both 
parties, their strenuous efforts, guided by a skilful leader, at length 
determined the event of the day. 


The Romans lost four tribunes and 243 soldiers in this memorable battle of 
Strasburg, which was so glorious to the caesar and so salutary to the 
afflicted provinces of Gaul. Six thousand of the Alamanni were slain in the 
field, without including those who were drowned in the Rhine, 
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the river. Chnodomar himself was surrounded and taken prisoner, with three 
of his brave companions who had devoted themselves to follow in life or 
death the fate of their chieftain. Julian received him with military pomp in 
the council of his officers ; and expressing a generous pity for the fallen 
state, dissembled his inward contempt for the abject humiliation of his 
captive. Instead of exhibiting the vanquished king of the Alamanni, as a 
grateful spectacle to the cities of Gaul, he respectfully laid at the feet of the 
emperor this splendid trophy of his victory. Chnodomar experienced an 
honourable treatment, but the impatient barbarian could not long survive his 
defeat, his confinement, and his exile. 


After Julian had repulsed the Alamanni from the provinces of the upper 
Rhine, he turned his arms against the Franks, who were seated nearer to the 
ocean on the confines of Gaul and Germany ; and who, from their numbers, 
and still more from their intrepid valour, had ever been esteemed the most 
formidable of the barbarians. Although they were strongly actuated by the 
allurements of rapine, they professed a disinterested love of war, which they 
considered as the supreme honour and felicity of human nature ; and their 
minds and bodies were so completely hardened by perpetual action, that, 
according to the lively expression of an orator, the snows of winter were as 
pleasant to them as the flowers of spring. In the month of December which 
followed the battle of Strasburg, Julian attacked a body of six hundred 
Franks, who had thrown themselves into two castles on the Mosa. In that 


severe season they sustained, with inflexible constancy, a siege of fifty-four 
days ; till at length, exhausted by hunger, and satisfied that the vigilance of 
the enemy in breaking the ice of the river left them no hopes of escape, the 
Franks consented, for the first time, to dispense with the ancient law, which 
commanded them to conquer or to die. 


The csesar at once sent his captives to the court of Constantius, who, 
accepting them as a valuable present, rejoiced in the opportunity of adding 
so many heroes to the choicest troops of his domestic guards. The obstinate 
resistance of this handful of Franks apprised Julian of the difficulties of the 
expedition which he meditated for the ensuing spring, against the whole 
body of the nation. His rapid diligence surprised and astonished the active 
barbarians. Ordering his soldiers to provide themselves with biscuit for 
twenty days, he suddenly pitched his camp near Tongres, while the enemy 
still supposed him in his winter quarters at Paris, expecting the slow arrival 
of his convoys from Aquitania. Without allowing the Franks to unite or 
deliberate, he skilfully spread his legions from Cologne to the ocean; and by 
the terror as well as by the success of his arms, soon reduced the suppliant 
tribes to implore the clemency and to obey the commands of their 
conqueror. The Cham avians submissively retired to their former 
habitations beyond the Rhine, but the Salians were permitted to possess 
their new establishment of Toxandria as the subjects and auxiliaries of the 
Roman Empire. The treaty was ratified by solemn oaths, and perpetual 
inspectors were appointed to reside among the Franks with the authority of 
enforcing the strict observance of the conditions. An incident is related, 
interesting enough in itself and by no means repugnant to the character of 
Julian, who ingeniously contrived both the plot and the catastrophe of the 
tragedy. When the Chamavians sued for peace, he required the son of their 
king as the only hostage on whom he could rely. A mournful silence, 
interrupted by tears and groans, declared the sad perplexity of the 
barbarians ; and their aged chief lamented in pathetic language that his 
private loss was now 
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embittered by a sense of the public calamity. While the Chamavians lay 
prostrate at the foot of his throne, the royal captive, whom they believed to 
have been slain, unexpectedly appeared before their eyes ; and as soon as 
the tumult of joy was hushed into attention, the coesar addressed the 
assembly in the following terms : ” Behold the son, the prince whom you 
wept. You had lost him by your fault. God and the Romans have restored 
him to you. I shall still preserve and educate the youth, rather as a 
monument of my own virtue than as a pledge of your sincerity. Should you 
presume to violate the faith which you have sworn, the arms of the republic 
will avenge the perfidy not on the innocent but on the guilty. ” The 
barbarians withdrew from / 


his presence, impressed with the warmest sentiments of gratitude and 
admiration. 


EXPEDITION BEYOND THE RHINE 


It was not enough for Julian to have delivered the provinces of Gaul from 
the barbarians of Germany. He aspired to emulate the glory of the first and 
most illustrious of the emperors, after whose example he composed his own 
commentaries of the Gallic War. Csesar has related with conscious pride the 
manner in which he twice passed the Rhine. Julian could boast that before 
he assumed the title of Augustus, he had carried the Roman eagles beyond 
that great river in three successful expeditions. The consternation of the 
Germans after the battle of Strasburg encouraged him to the first attempt, 
and the reluctance of the troops soon yielded to the persuasive eloquence of 
a leader who shared the fatigues and dangers which he imposed on the 
meanest of the soldiers. The villages on either side of the Mcenus (Main), 
which were plentifully stored with corn and cattle, felt the ravages of an 
invading army. The principal houses, constructed with some imitation of 
Roman elegance, were consumed by the flames ; and the csesar boldly 
advanced about ten miles, till his progress was stopped by a dark and 
impenetrable forest, undermined by subterraneous passages, which 
threatened, with secret snares and ambush, every step of the assailants. 


The ground was already covered with snow ; and Julian, after repairing an 
ancient castle which had been erected by Trajan, granted a truce of ten 
months to the submissive barbarians. At the expiration of the truce Julian 
undertook a second expedition beyond the Rhine to humble the pride of 
Surmar and Hortaire, two of the kings of the Alamanni, who had been 
present at the battle of Strasburg. They promised to restore all the Roman 
captives who yet remained alive ; and as the csesar had procured an exact 
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account from the cities and villages of Gaul of the inhabitants whom they 
had lost, he detected every attempt to deceive him with a degree of 
readiness and accuracy which almost established the belief of his 
supernatural knowledge. 


His third expedition was still more splendid and important than the two 
former. The Germans had collected their military powers and moved along 
the opposite banks of the river with a design of destroying the bridge and of 
preventing the passage of the Romans. But this judicious plan of defence 
was disconcerted by a skilful diversion. Three hundred light-armed and 
active soldiers were detached in forty small boats, to fall down the stream in 
silence, and to land at some distance from the posts of the enemy. They 
executed their orders with so much boldness and celerity that they had 
almost surprised the barbarian chiefs, who returned in the fearless 
confidence of intoxication from one of their nocturnal festivals. Without 
repeating the uniform and disgusting tale of slaughter and devastation, it is 
sufficient to observe that Julian dictated his own conditions of peace to six 
of the haughtiest kings of the Alamanni, three of whom were permitted to 
view the severe discipline and martial pomp of a Roman camp. Followed by 
twenty thousand captives, whom he had rescued from the chains of the 
barbarians, the caesar repassed the Rhine, after terminating a war, the 
success of which has been compared to the ancient glories of the Punic and 
Cimbric victories. 


JULIAN AS CIVIC RULER 


As soon as the valour and conduct of Julian had secured an interval of 
peace, he applied himself to a work more congenial to his humane and 
philosophic temper. The cities of Gaul, which had suffered from the inroads 
of the barbarians, he diligently repaired ; and seven important posts, 
between Mogontiacum and the mouth of the Rhine, are mentioned, as 
having been rebuilt and fortified by order of Julian. The vanquished 
Germans had submitted to the just but humiliating condition of preparing 
and conveying the necessary materials. The active zeal of Julian urged the 
prosecution of the work, and such was the spirit which he diffused among 
the troops that the auxiliaries themselves, waiving their exemption from any 
duties of fatigue, contended in the most servile labours with the diligence of 
the Roman soldiers. It was incumbent on the csesar to provide for the 
subsistence, as well as for the safety, of the inhabitants and of the garrisons. 
The desertion of the former, and the mutiny of the latter, must have been the 
fatal and inevitable consequences of famine. The tillage of the provinces of 
Gaul had been interrupted by the calamities of war ; but the scanty harvests 
of the continent were supplied, by his paternal care, from the plenty of the 
adjacent island. Six hundred large barks, framed in the forest of the 
Ardennes, made several voyages to the coast of Britain ; and, returning 
laden with corn, sailed up the Rhine, and distributed their cargoes to the 
several towns and fortresses along the banks of the river. The arms of Julian 
had restored a free and secure navigation, which Constantius had offered to 
purchase at the expense of his dignity, and of a tributary present of two 
thousand pounds of silver. The emperor parsimoniously refused to his 
soldiers the sums which he granted with a lavish and trembling hand to the 
barbarians. The dexterity, as well as the firmness, of Julian was put to a 
severe trial, when he took the field with a discontented army which had 
already served two campaigns without receiving any regular pay or any 
extraordinary donative. 
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A tender regard for the peace and happiness of his subjects was the rul-ing 
principle which directed, or seemed to direct, the administration of Julian. 
He devoted the leisure of his winter quarters to the offices of civil 
government ; and affected to assume, with more pleasure, the character of a 
magistrate, than that of a general. Before he took the field, he devolved on 
the provincial governors most of the public and private causes which had 
been referred to his tribunal ; but, on his return, he carefully revised their 
proceedings, mitigated the rigour of the law, and pronounced a second 
judgment on the judges themselves. Superior to the last temptation of 
virtuous minds, and indiscreet and intemperate zeal for justice, he restrained 
with calmness and dignity the warmth of an advocate who prosecuted, for 
extortion, the president of the Narbonnese province. ” Who will ever be 
found guilty,” exclaimed the vehement Delphidius, ” if it be enough to deny 
2?” “And who,” replied Julian, “will ever be innocent, if it be sufficient to 
affirm ? “ 


In the general administration of peace and war the interest of the sovereign 
is commonly the same as that of his people ; but Constantius would have 
thought himself deeply injured if the virtues of Julian had defrauded him of 
any part of the tribute which he extorted from an oppressed and exhausted 
country. The prince who was invested with the ensigns of royalty might 
sometimes presume to correct the rapacious insolence of his inferior agents 
; to expose their corrupt arts, and to introduce an equal and easier mode of 
collection. But the management of the finances was more safely entrusted 
to Florentius, prsetorian prefect of Gaul, an effeminate tyrant, incapable of 
pity or remorse ; and the haughty minister complained of the most decent 
and gentle opposition, while Julian himself was rather inclined to censure 
the weakness of his own behaviour. The csesar had rejected with 
abhorrence a mandate for the levy of an extraordinary tax, a new 
superindiction, which the prefect had offered for his signature ; and the 
faithful picture of the public misery, by which he had been obliged to justify 
his refusal, offended the court of Constantius. 


We may enjoy reading of the sentiments of Julian, as he expresses them 
with warmth and freedom, in a letter to one of his most intimate friends. 
After stating his own conduct, he proceeds in the following terms : ” Was it 
possible for the disciple of Plato and Aristotle to act otherwise than I have 


done ? Could I abandon the unhappy subjects entrusted to my care ? Was I 
not called upon to defend them from the repeated injuries of these unfeeling 
robbers ? A tribune who deserts his post is punished with death, and 
deprived of the honours of burial. With what justice could I pronounce his 
sentence, if, in the hour of danger, I myself neglected a duty far more sacred 
and far more important ? God has placed me in this elevated post — His 
providence will guard and support me. Should I be condemned to suffer, I 
shall derive comfort from the testimony of a pure and upright conscience. 
Would to heaven that I still possessed a counsellor like Sallust ! If they 
think proper to send me a successor, I shall submit without reluctance ; and 
had much rather improve the short opportunity of doing good, than enjoy a 
long and lasting impunity of evil.” The precarious and dependent situation 
of Julian displayed his virtues and concealed his defects. The young hero, 
who supported in Gaul the throne of Constantius, was not permitted to 
reform the vices of the government ; but he had courage to alleviate or to 
pity the distress of the people. Unless he had been able to revive the martial 
spirit of the Romans, or to introduce the arts of industry and refinement 
among their savage enemies, he could not entertain any 
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[359-360 a.d.] rational hopes of securing the public tranquillity either by the 
peace or conquest of Germany. Yet the victories of Julian suspended for a 
short time the inroads of the barbarians, and delayed the ruin of the Western 
Empire. 


His salutary influence restored the cities of Gaul, which had been so long 
exposed to the evils of civil discord, barbarian war, and domestic tyranny ; 
and the spirit of industry was revived with the hope of enjoyment. 
Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce again flourished under the 
protection of the laws ; and the curiae, or civil corporations, were again 
filled with use-ful and respectable members ; the youth were no longer 
apprehensive of marriage, and married persons were no longer 
apprehensive of posterity ; the public and private festivals were celebrated 
with customary pomp, and the frequent and secure intercourse of the 
provinces displayed the image of national prosperity. A mind like that of 


Julian must have felt the general happiness of which he was the author, but 
he viewed with peculiar satisfaction and complacency the city of Paris, the 
seat of his winter residence and the object even of his partial affection. That 
splendid capital, which now embraces an ample territory on either side of 
the Seine, was originally confined to the small island in the midst of the 
river, from whence the inhabitants derived a supply of pure water. The river 
bathed the foot of the walls, and the town was accessible only by two 
wooden bridges. 


A forest overspread the northern side of the Seine, but on the south, the 
ground, which now bears the name of the university, was covered with 
houses and adorned with a palace and amphitheatre, baths, an aqueduct, and 
a Field of Mars for the exercise of the Roman troops. The severity of the 
climate was tempered by the neighbourhood of the ocean ; and with some 
precautions, which experience had taught, the vine and fig tree were 
successfully cultivated. But, in remarkable winters, the Seine was deeply 
frozen ; and the huge pieces of ice that floated down the stream, might be 
compared, by an Asiatic, to the blocks of white marble which were 
extracted from the quarries of Phrygia. The licentiousness and corruption of 
Antioch recalled to the memory of Julian the severe and simple manners of 
his beloved Lutetia, where the amusements of the theatre were unknown or 
despised. He indignantly contrasted the effeminate Syrians with the brave 
and honest simplicity of the Gauls, and almost forgave the intemperance, 
which was the only stain of the Celtic character. If Julian could now revisit 
the capital of France, he might converse with men of science and genius, 
capable of understanding and of instructing a disciple of the Greeks ; he 
might excuse the lively and graceful follies of a nation, whose martial spirit 
has never been enervated by the indulgence of luxury, and he must applaud 
the perfection of that inestimable art, which softens and refines and 
embellishes the intercourse of social life. 


THE JEALOUSY OP CONSTANTIUS 


While the Romans languished under the ignominious tyranny of eunuchs 
and bishops, the praises of Julian were repeated with transport in every part 
of the empire, except in the palace of Constantius. The barbarians of 
Germany had felt, and still dreaded, the arms of the young csesar ; his 
soldiers were the companions of his victory; the grateful provincials 
enjoyed the blessings of his reign ; but the favourites, who had opposed his 
elevation, were offended by his virtues ; and they justly considered the 
friend of the people as the enemy of the court. As long as the fame of Julian 
was doubt- 
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ful, the buffoons of the palace, who were skilled in the language of satire, 
tried the efficacy of those arts which they had so often practised with 
success. They easily discovered that his simplicity was not exempt from 
affectation ; the ridiculous epithets of a hairy savage, of an ape invested 
with the purple, were applied to the dress and person of the philosophic 
warrior ; and his modest despatches were stigmatised as the vain and 
elaborate fictions of a loquacious Greek, a speculative soldier, who had 
studied the art of war amidst the groves of the academy. The voice of 
malicious folly was at length silenced by the shouts of victory ; the 
conqueror of the Franks and Alamanni could no longer be painted as an 
object of contempt ; and the monarch himself was meanly ambitious of 
stealing from his lieutenant the honourable reward of his labours. In the 
letters crowned with laurel, which, according to ancient custom, were 
addressed to the provinces, the name of Julian was omitted. Constantius had 
made his dispositions in person ; he had signalised his valour in the 
foremost ranks ; his military conduct had secured the victory ; and the 
captive king of the barbarians was presented to him on the field of battle, 
from which he was at that time distant about forty days’ journey. So 


extravagant a fable was incapable, however, of deceiving the public 
credulity, or even of satisfying the pride of the emperor himself. 


Roman Light Battering-ram 


Secretly conscious that the applause and favour of the Romans 
accompanied the rising fortunes of Julian, his discontented mind was 
prepared to receive the subtle poison of those artful sycophants, who 
coloured their mischievous designs with the fairest appearances of truth and 
candour. Instead of depreciating the merits of Julian, they acknowledged, 
and even exaggerated, his popular fame, superior talents, and important 
services. But they daikly insinuated that the virtues of the caesar might 
instantly be converted into the most dangerous crimes, if the inconstant 
multitude should prefer their inclinations to their duty ; or if the general of a 
victorious army should be tempted from his allegiance by the hopes of 
revenge, and independent greatness. 


The apparent tranquillity of Gaul, and the imminent danger of the eastern 
provinces, offered a specious pretence for the design which was artfully 
concerted by the imperial ministers. They resolved to disarm the csesar ; to 
recall those faithful troops who guarded his person and dignity; and to 
employ, in a distant war against the Persian monarch, the hardy veterans 
who had vanquished, on the banks of the Rhine, the fiercest nations of 
Germany. While Julian used the laborious hours of his winter quarters at 
Paris in the administration of power, which, in his hands, was the exercise 
of virtue, he was surprised by the hasty arrival of a tribune and a notary, 
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with positive orders from the emperor which they were directed to execute, 
and he was commanded not to oppose. Constantius signified his pleasure, 
that four entire legions, the Celtse and Petulants, the Heruli, and the 
Batavians, should be separated from the standard of Julian, under which 
they had acquired their fame and discipline ; that in each of the remaining 
bands three hundred of the bravest youths should be selected ; and that this 
numerous detachment, the strength of the Gallic army, should instantly 
begin their march, and exert their utmost diligence to arrive, before the 
opening of the campaign, on the frontiers of Persia. The csesar foresaw and 
lamented the consequences of this fatal mandate. Most of the auxiliaries, 
who engaged their voluntary service, had stipulated that they should never 
be obliged to pass the Alps. The public faith of Rome and the personal 
honour of Julian had been pledged for the observance of this condition. 
Such an act of treachery and oppression would destroy the confidence and 
excite the resentment of the independent warriors of Germany, who 
considered truth as the noblest of their virtues, and freedom as the most 
valuable of their possessions. The legionaries, who enjoyed the titles and 
privileges of Romans, were enlisted for the general defence of the republic ; 
but those mercenary troops heard with cold indifference the antiquated 
names of the republic and of Rome. Attached, either from birth or long 
habit, to the climate and manners of Gaul, they loved and admired Julian ; 
they despised, and perhaps hated, the emperor ; they dreaded the laborious 
march, the Persian arrows, and the burning deserts of Asia. They claimed as 
their own the country which they had saved; and excused their want of 
spirit, by pleading the sacred and more immediate duty of protecting their 
families and friends. 


The apprehensions of the Gauls were derived from the knowledge of the 
inevitable danger. As soon as the provinces were exhausted of their military 
strength, the Germans would violate a treaty which had been imposed on 
their fears ; and, notwithstanding the abilities and valour of Julian, the 
general of a nominal army, to whom the public calamities would be 
imputed, must find himself, after a vain resistance, either a prisoner in the 
camp of the barbarians, or a criminal in the palace of Constantius. If Julian 
complied with the orders which he had received, he would subscribe to his 
own destruction, and that of a people who deserved his affection. But a 
positive refusal was an act of rebellion, and a declaration of war. The 


inexorable jealousy of the emperor, the peremptory, and perhaps insidious, 
nature of his commands, left not any room for a fair apology or candid 
interpretation ; and the dependent station of the csesar scarcely allowed him 
to pause or to deliberate. Solitude increased the perplexity of Julian ; he 
could no longer apply to the faithful counsels of Sallust, who had been 
removed from his office by the judicious malice of the eunuchs. Unable to 
resist, unwilling to comply, Julian expressed, in the most serious terms, his 
wish, and even his intention of resigning the purple, which he could not 
preserve with honour, but which he could not abdicate with safety. 


After a painful conflict, Julian was compelled to acknowledge that 
obedience was the virtue of the most eminent subject ; and that the 
sovereign alone was entitled to judge of the public welfare. He issued the 
necessary orders for carrying into execution the commands of Constantius ; 
a part of the troops began their march for the Alps ; and the detachments 
from the several garrisons moved towards their respective places of 
assembly. They advanced with difficulty through the trembling and 
affrighted crowds of provincials, who attempted to excite their pity by silent 
despair, or loud lamentations ; while the wives of the soldiers, 
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holding their infants in their arms, accused the desertion of their husbands, 
in the mixed language of grief, of tenderness, and of indignation. This scene 
of general distress afflicted the humanity of the caesar ; he granted a 
sufficient number of post-wagons to transport the wives and families of the 
soldiers, endeavoured to alleviate the hardships which he was constrained to 
inflict, and increased, by the most laudable arts, his own popularity, and the 
discontent of the exiled troops. 


JULIAN ACCLAIMED AUGUSTUS 


As soon as the approach of the troops was announced, the csesar went out 
to meet them, and ascended his tribunal, which had been erected in a plain 
before the gates of the city. After distinguishing the officers and soldiers 
who by their rank or merit deserved a peculiar attention, Julian addressed 
himself in a studied oration to the surrounding multitude ; he celebrated 
their exploits with grateful applause ; encouraged them to ac-cept, with 
alacrity, the honour of serving under the eye of a powerful and liberal 
monarch ; and admonished them, that the commands of the augustus 
required an instant and cheerful obedience. The soldiers, who were 
apprehensive of offending their general by an indecent clamour, or of 
belying their sentiments by false and venal acclamations, maintained an 
obstinate silence, and, after a short pause, were dismissed to their quarters. 
The principal officers were entertained by the csesar, who professed, in the 
warmest language of friendship, his desire and his inability to reward, 
according to their deserts, the brave companions of his victories. They 
retired from the feast full of grief and perplexity ; and lamented the 
hardship of their fate, which tore them from their beloved general and their 
native country. 


The only expedient which could prevent their separation was boldly 
agitated and approved ; the popular resentment was insensibly moulded into 
a regular conspiracy ; their just reasons of complaint were heightened by 
passion, and their passions were inflamed by wine ; as on the eve of their 
departure the troops were indulged in licentious festivity. At the hour of 
midnight, the impetuous multitude, with swords, and bows, and torches in 
their hands, rushed into the suburbs ; encompassed the palace, and careless 
of future dangers, pronounced the fatal and irrevocable words, Julian 
Augustus ! The prince, whose anxious suspense was interrupted by their 
disorderly acclamations, secured the doors against their intrusion; and, as 
long as it was in his power, secluded his person and dignity from the 
accidents of a nocturnal tumult. At the dawn of day, the soldiers, whose zeal 
was irritated by opposition, forcibly entered the palace, seized, with 
respectful violence, the object of their choice, guarded Julian with drawn 
swords through the streets of Paris, placed him on the tribunal, and with 


repeated shouts saluted him as their emperor. Prudence as well as loyalty 
inculcated the propriety of resisting their treasonable designs, and of 
preparing, for his oppressed virtue, the excuse of violence. 


Addressing himself by turns to the multitude and to individuals, he 
implored their mercy, and expressed his indignation ; conjured them not to 
sully the fame of their immortal victories; and ventured to promise, that if 
they would immediately return to their allegiance, he would undertake to 
obtain from the emperor, not only a free and gracious pardon, but even the 
revocation of the orders which had excited their resentment. But the 
soldiers, 
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who were conscious of their guilt, chose rather to depend on the gratitude of 
Julian, than on the clemency of the emperor. Their zeal was insensibly 
turned into impatience, and their impatience into rage. The inflexible caesar 
sustained, till the third hour of the day, their prayers, their reproaches, and 
their menaces ; nor did he yield, till he had been repeatedly assured, that if 
he wished to live, he must consent to reign. He was exalted on a shield in 
the presence, and amidst the unanimous acclamations, of the troops ; a rich 
military collar, which was offered by chance, supplied the want of a diadem 
; the ceremony was concluded by the promise of a moderate donative ; and 
the new emperor, overwhelmed with real or affected grief, retired into the 
most secret recesses of his apartment. 


To moderate the zeal of his party, to protect the persons of his enemies, to 
defeat and to despise the secret enterprises which were formed against his 
life and dignity, were the cares which employed the first days of the reign of 
the new emperor. Although he was firmly resolved to maintain the station 
which he had assumed, he was still desirous of saving his country 


Prows of Roman War Galleys 


from the calamities of civil war, of declining a contest with the superior 
forces of Constantius, and of preserving his own character from the 
reproach of perfidy and ingratitude. Adorned with the ensigns of military 
and imperial pomp, Julian showed himself in the Field of Mars to the 
soldiers, who glowed with ardent enthusiasm in the cause of their pupil, 
their leader, and their friend. He recapitulated their victories, lamented their 
sufferings, applauded their resolution, animated their hopes, and checked 
their impetuosity ; nor did he dismiss the assembly, till he had obtained a 
solemn promise from the troops that if the emperor of the East would 
subscribe an equitable treaty, they would renounce any views of conquest, 
and satisfy themselves with the tranquil possession of the Gallic provinces. 
On this foundation he composed, in his own name, and in that of the army, 
a specious and moderate epistle, which was delivered to Pentadius, his 
master of the offices, and to his chamberlain Eutherius ; two ambassadors 
whom he appointed to receive the answer, and observe the dispositions of 
Constantius. This epistle is inscribed with the modest appellation of Caesar 
; but Julian solicits, in a peremptory, though respectful manner, the 
confirmation of the title of Augustus. He acknowledges the irregularity of 
his own election ; while he justifies in some measure the resentment and 
violence of the troops which had extorted his reluctant consent. He allows 
the supremacy of his brother Constantius ; and engages to send him an 
annual present of Spanish horses, to recruit his army with a select number 
of barbarian youths, and to accept from his choice a praetorian prefect of 
approved discretion and fidelity. But 
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he reserves for himself the nomination of his other civil and military 
officers, with the troops, the revenue, and the sovereignty, of the provinces 


beyond the Alps. He admonishes the emperor to consult the dictates of 
justice ; to distrust the arts of those venal flatterers who subsist only by the 
discord of princes ; and to embrace the offer of a fair and honourable treaty, 
equal ly advantageous to the republic and to the house of Constantine. In 
this negotiation, Julian claimed no more than he already possessed. 


The negotiations of peace were accompanied and supported by the most 
vigorous preparations for war. The army, which Julian held in readiness for 
immediate action, was recruited and augmented by the disorders of the 
times. The cruel persecutions of the faction of Magnentius had filled Gaul 
with numerous bands of outlaws and robbers. They cheerfully accepted the 
offer of a general pardon from a prince whom they could trust, submitted to 
the restraints of military discipline, and retained only their implacable 
hatred to the person and government of Constantius. As soon as the season 
of the year permitted Julian to take the field, he appeared at the head of his 
legions; threw a bridge over the Rhine in the neighbourhood of Cleves ; and 
prepared to chastise the perfidy of the Attuarii, a tribe of Franks, who 
presumed that they might ravage, with impunity, the frontiers of a divided 
empire. The difficulty, as well as glory, of this enterprise, consisted in a 
laborious march ; and Julian had conquered, as soon as he could penetrate 
into a country which former princes had considered as inaccessible. 


CONSTANTIUS versus JULIAN 


The ambassadors of Julian had been instructed to execute with the utmost 
diligence, their important commission. But in their passage through Italy 
and Illyricum, they were detained by the tedious and affected delays of the 
provincial governors ; they were conducted by slow journeys from 
Constantinople to Csesarea in Cappadocia ; and when at length they were 
admitted to the presence of Constantius, they found that he had already 
conceived from the despatches of his own officers, the most unfavourable 
opinion of the conduct of Julian, and of the Gallic army. The letters were 
heard with impatience ; the trembling messengers were dismissed with 
indignation and contempt ; and the looks, the gestures, the furious language 
of the monarch, expressed the disorder of his soul. The domestic connection 
which might have reconciled the brother and the husband of Helena, was 
recently dissolved by the death of that princess, whose pregnancy had been 
several times fruitless, and was at last fatal to herself. The empress Eusebia 
had preserved to the last moment of her life, the warm and even jealous 
affection which she had conceived for Julian ; and her mild influence might 
have moderated the resentment of a prince, who, since her death, was 
abandoned to his own passions, and to the arts of his eunuchs. 


But the terror of a foreign invasion obliged him to suspend the punishment 
of a private enemy ; he continued his march towards Persia, and thought it 
sufficient to signify the conditions which might entitle Julian and his guilty 
followers to the clemency of their offended sovereign. He required that the 
presumptuous csesar should expressly renounce the appellation and rank of 
augustus, which he had accepted from the rebels ; that he should descend to 
his former station of a limited and dependent minister ; that he should vest 
the powers of the state and army in the hands of those officers who were 
appointed by the imperial court ; and that he should trust his safety to the 
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assurances of pardon which were announced by Epictetus, a Gallic bishop, 
and one of the Arian favourites of Constantius. Several months were 
ineffectually consumed in a treaty which was negotiated at the distance of 
three thousand miles between Paris and Antioch ; and as soon as Julian 
perceived that his moderate and respectful behaviour served only to irritate 
the pride of an implacable adversary, he boldly resolved to commit his life 
and fortune to the chance of a civil war. He gave a public and military 
audience to the quaestor Leonas ; the haughty epistle of Constantius was 
read to the attentive multitude ; and Julian protested with the most flattering 
deference, that he was ready to resign the title of Augustus, if he could 
obtain the consent of those whom he acknowledged as the authors of his 
elevation. The faint proposal was impetuously silenced ; and the 
acclamations of ” Julian Augustus, continue to reign, by the authority of the 
army, of the people, of the republic, which you have saved,” thundered at 
once from every part of the field, and terrified the pale ambassador of 
Constantius. 


The situation of Julian required a vigorous and immediate resolution. He 
had discovered, from intercepted letters, that his adversary, sacrificing the 
interest of the state to that of the monarch, had again excited the barbarians 
to invade the provinces of the West. 


The hopes of Julian depended much less on the number of his troops, than 
on the celerity of his motions. In the execution of a daring enterprise, he 
availed himself of every precaution, as far as prudence could suggest ; and 
where prudence could no longer accompany his steps, he trusted the event 
to valour and to fortune. In the neighbourhood of Bale he assembled and 
divided his army. One body, which consisted of ten thousand men, was 
directed under the command of Nevitta, general of the cavalry, to advance 
through the midland parts of Rsetia and Noricum. A similar division of 
troops, under the orders of Jovius and Jovinus, prepared to follow the 
oblique course of the highways, through the Alps, and the northern confines 
of Italy. The instructions to the generals were conceived with energy and 
precision ; to hasten their march in close and compact columns, which, 
according to the disposition of the ground, might readily be changed into 
any order of battle ; to secure themselves against the surprises of the night 
by strong posts and vigilant guards ; to prevent resistance by their 


unexpected arrival ; to elude examination by their sudden departure ; to 
spread the opinion of their strength, and the terror of his name ; and to join 
their sovereign under the walls of Sirmium. 


For himself, Julian had reserved a more difficult part. He selected three 
thousand active volunteers, resolved, like their leader, to cast behind them 
every hope of a retreat ; at the head of this band, he fearlessly plunged into 
the recesses of the Marcian or Black Forest, which conceals the sources of 
the Danube, and for many days, the fate of Julian was unknown to the 
world. The secrecy of his march, his diligence and vigour, surmounted 
every obstacle ; he forced his way over mountains and morasses, occupied 
the bridges, or swam the rivers, pursued his direct course, without reflecting 
whether he traversed the territory of the Romans or of the barbarians, and 
emerged, between Castra Regina (Ratisbon) and Vindobona (Vienna) at the 
place where he designed to embark his troops on the Danube. By a 
stratagem, he seized a fleet of light brigantines, as it lay at anchor ; secured 
a supply of coarse provisions, sufficient to satisfy the indelicate, but 
voracious, appetite of a Gallic army ; and boldly committed himself to the 
stream of the Danube. The labours of his mariners, who plied their oars 
with incessant diligence, and the steady continuance of a favourable wind, 
carried his fleet above seven 
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hundred miles in eleven days, and he had already disembarked his troops at 
Bononia, only nineteen miles from Sirmium, before his enemies could 
receive any certain intelligence that he had left the banks of the Rhine. In 
the course of this long and rapid navigation, the mind of Julian was fixed on 
the object of his enterprise ; and though he accepted the deputation of some 
cities, which hastened to claim the merit of an early submission, he passed 
before the hostile stations, which were placed along the river, without 
indulging the temptation of signalising a useless and ill-timed valour. 


The banks of the Danube were crowded with spectators, who gazed on the 
military pomp, anticipated the importance of the event, and diffused 
through the adjacent country the fame of a young hero, who advanced with 
more than mortal speed at the head of the innumerable forces of the West. 
Lucilian, who, with the rank of general of the cavalry, commanded the 
military powers of Illyricum, was alarmed and perplexed by the doubtful 
reports, which he could neither reject nor believe. He had taken some slow 
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and irresolute measures for the purpose of collecting his troops, when he 
was surprised by Dagalaiphus, an active officer, whom Julian, as soon as he 
landed at Bononia, had pushed forward with some light infantry. The 
captive general, uncertain of his life or death, was hastily thrown upon a 
horse, and conducted to the presence of Julian, who kindly raised him from 
the ground and dispelled the terror and amazement which seemed to stupefy 
his faculties. But Lucilian had no sooner recovered his spirits, than he 
betrayed his want of discretion, by presuming to admonish his conqueror, 
that he had rashly ventured, with a handful of men, to expose his person in 
the midst of his enemies. “Reserve for your master Constantius these timid 
remonstrances,” replied Julian, with a smile of contempt ; “when I gave you 
my purple to kiss, I received you not as a counsellor, but as a suppliant.” 


Conscious that success alone could justify his attempt, and that boldness 
only could command success, he advanced at the head of three thousand 
soldiers to attack the strongest and most populous city of the Illy rum 
provinces. As he entered the long suburb of Sirmium, he was received by 
the joyful acclamations of the army and people ; who, crowned with flowers 
and holding lighted tapers in their hands, conducted their acknowledged 
sovereign to his imperial residence. Two days were devoted to the public 
joy, which was celebrated by the games of the circus ; but, early on the 
morning of the third day, Julian marched to occupy the narrow pass of 
Succi, in the defiles of Mount Hsemus ; which, almost in the midway 
between Sirmium and Constantinople, separates the provinces of Thrace 
and Dacia, by an abrupt descent towards the former, and a gentle declivity 
on the side of the latter. The defence of this important post was entrusted to 
the brave 
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Nevitta ; who, as well as the generals of the Italian division, successfully 
executed the plan of the march and junction which their master had so ably 
conceived. 


From his palace, or, more properly, from his headquarters, of Sirmium and 
Naissus, he distributed to the principal cities of the empire a laboured 
apology for his own conduct ; published the secret despatches of 
Constantius ; and solicited the judgment of mankind between two 
competitors, the one of whom had expelled, and the other had invited the 
barbarians. Julian, whose mind was deeply wounded by the reproach of 
ingratitude, aspired to maintain, by argument as well as by arms, the 
superior merits of his cause ; and to excel, not only in the arts of war, but in 
those of composition. His epistle to the senate and people of Athens seems 
to have been dictated by an elegant enthusiasm, which prompted him to 
submit his actions and his motives to the degenerate Athenians of his own 
times, with the same humble deference, as if he had been pleading in the 
days of Aristides, before the tribunal of the Areopagus. His application to 
the senate of Rome, which was still permitted to bestow the titles of 
imperial power, was agreeable to the forms of the expiring republic. An 
assembly was summoned by Tertul-lus, prefect of the city ; the epistle of 
Julian was read ; and as he appeared to be master of Italy, his claims were 
admitted without a dissenting voice. His oblique censure of the innovations 
of Constantine, and his passionate invective against the vices of 
Constantius, were heard with less satisfaction ; and the senate, as if Julian 
had been present, unanimously exclaimed : ” Respect, we beseech you, the 
author of your own fortune,” an artful expression, which, according to the 
chance of war, might be differently explained, as a manly reproof of the 
ingratitude of the usurper, or as a flattering confession, that a single act of 
such benefit to the state ought to atone for all the failings of Constantius. 


The intelligence of the march and rapid progress of Julian was speedily 
transmitted to his rival, who, by the retreat of Sapor, had obtained some 
respite from the Persian War. Disguising the anguish of his soul under the 
semblance of contempt, Constantius professed his intention of returning 
into Europe, and of giving chase to Julian ; for he never spoke of his 
military expedition in any other light than that of a hunting party. In the 
camp of Hierapolis, in Syria, he communicated this design to his army; 


slightly mentioned the guilt and rashness of the csesar; and ventured to 
assure them, that if the mutineers of Gaul presumed to meet them in the 
field, they would be unable to sustain the fire of their eyes, and the 
irresistible weight of their shout of onset. The speech of the emperor was 
received with military applause, and Theodotus, the president of the council 
of Hierapolis, requested, with tears of adulation, that his city might be 
adomed with the head of the vanquished rebel. A chosen detachment was 
despatched away in post wagons, to secure, if it were yet possible, the pass 
of Succi; the recruits, the horses, the arms, and the magazines which had 
been prepared against Sapor, were appropriated to the service of the civil 
war ; and the domestic victories of Constantius inspired his partisans with 
the most sanguine assurances of success. The notary Gaudentius had 
occupied in his name the provinces of Africa ; the subsistence of Rome was 
intercepted ; and the distress of Julian was increased, by an unexpected 
event, which might have been productive of fatal consequences. Julian had 
received the submission of two legions and a cohort of archers, who were 
stationed at Sirmium ; but he suspected, with reason, the fidelity of those 
troops which had been distinguished by the emperor ; and it was thought 
expedient, under the pretence of the exposed 
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state of the Gallic frontier, to dismiss them from the most important scene 
of action. They advanced, with reluctance, as far as the confines of Italy ; 
but, as they dreaded the length of the way, and the savage fierceness of the 
Germans, they resolved, by the instigation of one of their tribunes, to halt at 
Agnileia, and to erect the banners of Constantius on the walls of that 
impregnable city. The vigilance of Julian perceived at once the extent of the 
mischief, and the necessity of applying an immediate remedy. By his order, 
Jovinus led back a part of the army into Italy; and the siege of Aquileia was 
formed with diligence, and prosecuted with vigour. But the legionaries, who 
seemed to have rejected the yoke of discipline, conducted the defence of the 
place with skill and perseverance ; invited the rest of Italy to imitate the 
example of their courage and loyalty ; and threatened the retreat of Julian, if 


he should be forced to yield to the superior numbers of the armies of the 
East. 


THE DEATH OF CONSTANTIUS; JULIAN SOLE EMPEROR 


But the humanity of Julian was preserved from the cruel alternative, which 
he pathetically laments, of destroying, or of being himself destroyed ; and 
the seasonable death of Constantius delivered the Roman Empire from the 
calamities of civil war. The approach of winter could not detain the 
monarch at Antioch ; and his favourites durst not oppose his impatient 
desire of revenge. A slight fever, which was perhaps occasioned by the 
agitation of his spirits, was increased by the fatigues of the journey ; and 
Constantius was obliged to halt at the little town of Alopsucrene, twelve 
miles beyond Tarsus, where he expired, after a short illness, in the forty- 
fifth year of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign. His genuine 
character was composed of pride and weakness, of superstition and cruelty. 
The long abuse of power rendered him a considerable object in the eyes of 
his contemporaries ; but as personal merit can alone deserve the notice of 
posterity, the last of the’ sons of Constantine may be dismissed from the 
world with the remark, that he inherited the defects, without the abilities, of 
his father. 


Before Constantius expired, he is said to have named Julian for his 
successor ; nor does it seem improbable, that his anxious concern for the 
fate of a young and tender wife, whom he left with child, may have 
prevailed, in his last moments, over the harsher passions of hatred and 
revenge. Eusebius and his guilty associates made a faint attempt to prolong 
the reign of the eunuchs, by the election of another emperor ; but their 
intrigues were rejected with disdain by an army which now abhorred the 
thought of civil discord ; and two officers of rank were instantly 
despatched, to assure Julian, that every sword in the empire would be drawn 
for his service. The mdi-tary designs of that prince, who had formed three 
different attacks against Thrace, were prevented by this fortunate event. 
Without shedding the blood of his fellow-citizens he escaped the dangers of 
a doubtful conflict, and acquired the advantages of a complete victory. 
Impatient to visit the place of his birth, and the new capital of the empire, 


he advanced from Naissus through the mountains of Htemus and the cities 
of Thrace. When he reached Heraclea, at the distance of sixty miles, all 
Constantinople was poured forth to receive him ; and he made his triumphal 
entry amidst the dutiful acclamations of the soldiers, the people, and the 
senate. An innumerable multitude pressed around him with eager respect, 
and were perhaps disappointed, when they beheld the small stature, and 
simple garb, of a hero whose 
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unexperienced youth had vanquished the barbarians of Germany, and who 
had now traversed, in a successful career, the whole continent of Europe, 
from the shores of the Atlantic to those of the Bosporus. A few days 
afterward, when the remains of the deceased emperor were landed in the 
harbour, the subjects of Julian applauded the real or affected humanity of 
their sovereign. On foot, without his diadem, and clothed in a mourning 
habit, he accompanied the funeral as far as the church of the Holy Apostles, 
where the body was deposited ; and if these marks of respect may be 
interpreted as a selfish tribute to the birth and dignity of his imperial 
kinsman, the tears of Julian professed to the world, that he had forgotten the 
injuries, and remembered only the obligations, which he had received from 
Constantius. As soon as the legions of Aquileia were assured of the death of 
the emperor, they opened the gates of the city, and, by the sacrifice of their 
guilty leaders, obtained an easy pardon from the prudence or lenity of Julian 
; who, in the thirty-second year of his age, acquired the undisputed 
possession of the Roman Empire.’ 


THE RELIGION OF JULIAN 


The love of justice and the correct sense of the duties of a ruler which Julian 
had displayed when a csesar in Gaul, did not desert him on the imperial 
throne in Constantinople ; and had it not been for one fatal circumstance, he 
might have been the object of general applause and admiration. But Julian 
had renounced the religion of the empire and adopted that of ancient 
Greece, which he entertained the chimerical idea of restoring to its 
primitive importance ; and in the pursuit of this object he did not attend 
sufficiently to the principles of justice and equity. From his change of faith 
he has been styled the Apostate, unjustly as appears to us, for of his 
sincerity there can be no doubt ; and however we may lament for, pity, or 
even despise those who change from conviction, we are not justified in 
condemning or reviling them. 


Gallus and Julian after the massacre of their relatives had been committed 
to the charge of Eusebius, the bishop of Nicomedia. They were instructed in 
the articles of faith and practice then prevalent, with all of which they 
complied without any hesitation ; and Julian it was remembered had 
publicly read the Holy Scriptures in the church of that city. But while the 
rude, sullen Gallus became a steady and bigoted believer, the milder and 
more philosophic and studious Julian took a distaste to the religion in which 
he was instructed. He had been made familiar with the great writers of 
ancient Hellas by his tutor the eunuch Mardonius ; and the admiration he 
felt for the works of Homer and other eminent poets, the veneration for 
antiquity, and the brilliant colours with which the ancient poetic Olympus 
stood invested, as contrasted with the grovelling superstition with which he 
was surrounded ; and the noble spirit and glorious deeds of the believers in 
the ancient creed, compared with the base arts and paltry actions of the men 
of his own time — all combined to operate on the mind of the young prince, 
and he became a believer in the theology of Homer and Hesiod. But it was 
not the charming poetic creed of the early and best days of Hellas that 
Julian adopted, it was the absurd, contemptible mysticism of the Neo-Pla- 
tonists ; and as in his Christianity he neglected the beautiful simplicity of 
the Gospel, confounding it with the intricate metaphysics and abject 


superstition which then prevailed in the church ; so in his paganism he lost 
the poetic creed of the old times in the tasteless, unsubstantial vagaries and 
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allegories of the school of Alexandria. In fact, he had not that original 
vigour of intellect which would have emancipated him from the spirit of the 
age. Superstition was the prevailing sentiment, and the philosophic emperor 
was in his way as deeply immersed in it as the most grovelling ascetic. 


According to the emperor’s own account, he was a Christian till he reached 
his twentieth year. He then, after being instructed by various sophists, was 
by the archimage Maximus secretly initiated at Ephesus with all those 
ceremonies which imposture and superstition had imported from Asia and 
incorporated with the mythic faith of Hellas. During his short abode some 
years after at Athens, Julian was solemnly initiated in the mysteries of 
Eleusis. Still he was to outward appearance a Christian, and the empress 
Eusebia had not probably a shade of doubt respecting the faith of her 
distinguished protege. In Gaul he appears to have still dissembled, and to 
have openly assisted at the Christian worship, while in his closet he offered 
his homage to the Sun and Hermes. When he assumed the imperial dignity 
he disdained all further concealment of his sentiments and boldly 
proclaimed himself a votary of the ancient gods. 


Julian was by nature just and humane ; he was also a philosopher and 
statesman enough to know that persecution, if it does not go the full length 
of extermination, adds strength and numbers and energy to the persecuted 
and irritated party. He. therefore, instead of imitating Diocletian, 
proclaimed a general toleration. The pagans were directed to open their 
temples and offer victims as heretofore ; the contending sects of Christians 
were commanded to abstain from harassing and tormenting each other. The 
Catholic prelates and clergy, whom the Arian Constantius had banished, 
were accordingly restored to their sees and churches.e 


JULIAN INVADES THE EAST 


As soon as Sapor was informed that the throne of Constantius was filled by 
a prince of a very different character, he condescended to make some artful, 
or perhaps sincere, overtures towards a negotiation of peace. But the pride 
of the Persian monarch was astonished by the firmness of Julian, who 
sternly declared that he would never consent to hold a peaceful conference 
among the flames and ruins of the cities of Mesopotamia; and who added, 
with a smile of contempt, that it was needless to treat by ambassadors, as he 
himself had determined to visit speedily the court of Persia. The impatience 
of the emperor urged the diligence of the military preparations. The 
generals were named ; a formidable army was destined for this important 
service ; and Julian, marching from Constantinople through the provinces of 
Asia Minor, arrived at Antioch about eight months after the death of his 
predecessor. His ardent desire to march into the heart of Per-sia was 
checked by the indispensable duty of regulating the state of the empire ; by 
his zeal to revive the worship of the gods ; and by the advice of his wisest 
friends, who represented the necessity of allowing the salutary interval of 
winter quarters, to restore the exhausted strength of the legions of Gaul, and 
the discipline and spirit of the eastern troops. Julian was persuaded to fix, 
till the ensuing spring, his residence at Antioch, among a people 
maliciously disposed to deride the haste, and to censure the delays, of their 
sovereign. 


If Julian had flattered himself, that his personal connection with the capital 
of the East would be productive of mutual satisfaction to the prince 
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and people, he made a very false estimate of his own character, and of the 
manners of Antioch. The warmth of the climate disposed the natives to the 
most intemperate enjoyment of tranquillity and opulence ; and the lively 
licentiousness of the Greeks was blended with the hereditary softness of the 


Syrians. Fashion was the only law, pleasure the only pursuit, and the 
splendour of dress and furniture was the only distinction of the citizens of 
Antioch. The arts of luxury were honoured ; the serious and manly virtues 
were the subject of ridicule ; and the contempt for female modesty and 
reverend age, announced the universal corruption of the capital of the East. 
The love of spectacles was the taste, or rather passion, of the Syrians : the 
most skilful artists were procured from the adjacent cities ; a considerable 
share of the revenue was devoted to the public amusements ; and the 
magnificence of the games of the theatre and circus was considered as the 
happiness and as the glory of Antioch. The rustic manners of a prince who 
disdained such glory, and was insensible of such happiness, soon disgusted 
the delicacy of his subjects ; and the effeminate Orientals could neither 
imitate nor admire the severe simplicity which Julian always maintained, 
and sometimes affected. The days of festivity, consecrated by ancient 
custom to the honour of the gods, were the only occasions on which Julian 
relaxed his philosophic severity ; and those festivals were the only days in 
which the Syrians of Antioch could reject the allurements of pleasure. The 
majority of the people supported the glory of the Christian name, which had 
been first invented by their ancestors ; they contented themselves with 
disobeying the moral precepts, but they were scrupulously attached to the 
speculative doctrines of their religion. The church of Antioch was distracted 
by heresy and schism ; but the Arians and the Athanasians, the followers of 
Meletius and those of Paulinus, were actuated by the same pious hatred of 
their com-mon adversary. 


The martial impatience of Julian urged him to take the field in the 
beginning of the spring ; and he dismissed, with contempt and reproach, the 
senate of Antioch, who accompanied the emperor beyond the limits of their 
own territory, to which he was resolved never to return. 


As the warlike emperor, instead of Constantius, had chosen Alexander for 
his model, he advanced without delay to Carrhae, a very ancient city of 
Mesopotamia, at the distance of fourscore miles from Hierapolis. The 
temple of the Moon attracted the devotion of Julian ; but the halt of a few 
days was principally employed in completing the immense preparations of 
the Persian War. The secret of the expedition had hitherto remained in his 
own breast ; but as Carrhse is the point of separation of the two great roads, 


he could no longer conceal, whether it was his design to attack the 
dominions of Sapor on the side of the Tigris, or on that of the Euphrates. 
The emperor detached an army of thirty thousand men, under the command 
of his kinsman Procopius, and of Sebastian, who had been duke of Egypt. 
They were ordered to direct their march towards Nisibis, and to secure the 
frontier from the desultory incursions of the enemy, before they attempted 
the passage of the Tigris. Their subsequent operations were left to the 
discretion of the generals ; but Julian expected, that after wasting with fire 
and sword the fertile districts of Media and Adiabene, they might arrive 
under the walls of Ctesiphon about the same time that he himself, 
advancing with equal steps along the banks of the Euphrates, should 
besiege the capital of the Persian monarchy. The success of this well- 
concerted plan depended, in a great measure, on the powerful and ready 
assistance of the king of Armenia, who, without exposing the safety of his 
own dominions, might detach an army of four thousand horse, 
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and twenty thousand foot, to the assistance of the Romans. But the feeble 
Arsaces Tiranus, king of Armenia, had degenerated still more shamefully 
than his father Chosroes, from the manly virtues of the great Tiridates ; and 
as the pusillanimous monarch was averse to any enterprise of danger and 
glory, he could disguise his timid indolence by the more decent excuses of 
religion and gratitude. 


The military dispositions of Julian were skilfully contrived to deceive the 
spies, and to divert the attention of Sapor. The legions appeared to direct 
their march towards Nisibis and the Tigris. On a sudden they wheeled to the 
right ; traversed the level and naked plain of Carrhse ; and reached, on the 
third day, the banks of the Euphrates, where the strong town of 
Nicephorium, or Callinicum, had been founded by the Macedonian kings. 
From thence the emperor pursued his march, above ninety miles, along the 
winding stream of the Euphrates, till, at length, about one month after his 
departure from Antioch, he discovered the towers of Circesium, the extreme 


limit of the Roman dominions. The river Chaboras falls into the Euphrates 
at Circesium, and as soon as the trumpet gave the signal of march, the 
Romans passed the little stream which separated two mighty and hostile 
empires. 


Two cities of Assyria presumed to resist the arms of a Roman emperor ; and 
they both paid the severe penalty of their rashness. At the distance of fifty 
miles from the royal residence of Ctesiphon, Perisabor, or Anbar, held the 
second rank in the province : a city, large, populous, and well-fortified, 
surrounded with a double wall, almost encompassed by a branch of the 
Euphrates, and defended by the valour of a numerous garrison. The 
exhortations of Hormisdas were repulsed with contempt ; and the ears of 
the Persian prince were wounded by a just reproach, that, unmindful of his 
royal birth, he conducted an army of strangers against his king and country. 
The Assyrians maintained their loyalty by a skilful, as well as vigorous, 
defence ; till the lucky stroke of a battering-ram having opened a large 
breach, by shattering one of the angles of the wall, they hastily retired into 
the fortifications of the interior citadel. The soldiers of Julian rushed 
impetuously into the town, and after the full gratification of every military 
appetite, Perisabor was reduced to ashes ; and the engines which assaulted 
the citadel were planted on the ruins of the smoking houses. The contest 
was continued by an incessant and mutual discharge of missile weapons ; 
and the superiority which the Romans might derive from the mechanical 
powers of their ballistas and catapultse was counterbalanced by the 
advantage of the ground on the side of the besieged. But as soon as an 
helepolis had been constructed, which could engage on equal terms with the 
loftiest ramparts, the tremendous aspect of a moving turret, that would leave 
no hope of resistance or of mercy, terrified the defenders of the citadel into 
an humble submission ; and the place was surrendered only two days after 
Julian first appeared under the walls of Perisabor. Twenty-five hundred 
persons, of both sexes, the feeble remnant of a flourishing people, were 
permitted to retire ; the plentiful magazines of corn, of arms, and of 
splendid furniture were partly distributed among the troops, and partly 
reserved for the public service ; the useless stores were destroyed by fire, or 
thrown into the stream of the Euphrates ; and the fate of Amida was 
revenged by the total ruin of Perisabor. 


The city, or rather the fortress, of Maogamalcha, which was defended by 
sixteen large towers, a deep ditch, and two strong and solid walls of brick 
and bitumen, appears to have been constructed at the distance of eleven 
miles, as the safeguard of the capital of Persia. The emperor, apprehensive 
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[363 a.d.] of leaving such an important fortress in his rear, immediately 
formed the siege of Maogamalcha ; and the Roman army was distributed 
for that purpose into three divisions. Victor, at the head of the cavalry, and 
of a detachment of heavy-armed foot, was ordered to clear the country, as 
far as the banks of the Tigris, and the suburbs of Ctesiphon. The conduct of 
the attack was assumed by Julian himself, who seemed to place his whole 
dependence in the military engines which he erected against the walls, 
while he secretly contrived a more efficacious method of introducing his 
troops into the heart of the city. Under the direction of Nevitta and 
Dagalaiphus, the trenches were opened at a considerable distance, and 
gradually prolonged as far as the edge of the ditch. The ditch was speedily 
filled with earth ; and, by the incessant labour of the troops, a mine was 
carried under the foundations of the walls, and sustained, at sufficient 
intervals, by props of timber. Three chosen cohorts, advancing in a single 
file, silently explored the dark and dangerous passage, till their intrepid 
leader whispered back the intelligence, that he was ready to issue from his 
confinement into the streets of the hostile city. Julian checked their ardour, 
that he might insure their success ; and immediately diverted the attention 
of the garrison by the tumult and clamour of a general assault. The Persians, 
who, from their walls, contemptuously beheld the progress of an impotent 
attack, celebrated, with songs of triumph, the glory of Sapor ; and ventured 
to assure the emperor, that he might ascend the starry mansion of Ormuzd, 
before he could hope to take the impregnable city of Maogamalcha. The 
city was already taken. History has recorded the name of a private soldier, 
the first who ascended from the mine into a deserted tower. The passage 
was widened by his companions, who pressed forward with impatient 
valour. Fifteen hundred enemies were already in the midst of the city. The 
astonished garrison abandoned the walls, and their only hope of safety; the 


gates were instantly burst open; and the revenge of the soldier, unless it 
were suspended by lust or avarice, was satiated by an undistinguishing 
massacre. The governor, who had yielded on a promise of mercy, was 
burned alive a few days afterwards, on a charge of having uttered some 
disrepectful words against the honour of Prince Hormisdas. The 
fortifications were razed to the ground; and not a vestige was left to indicate 
that the city of Maogamalcha had ever existed. 


The successful valour of Julian had triumphed over all the obstacles that 
opposed his march to the gates of Ctesiphon. But the reduction, or even the 
siege, of the capital of Persia, was still at a distance ; nor can the military 
conduct of the emperor be clearly apprehended, without a knowledge of the 
country which was the theatre of his bold and skilful operations. Twenty 
miles to the south of Baghdad, and on the eastern bank of the Tigris, the 
curiosity of travellers has observed some ruins of the palaces of Ctesiphon, 
which, in the time of Julian, was a great and populous city. The name and 
glory of the adjacent Seleucia were forever extinguished ; and the only 
remaining quarter of that Greek colony had resumed, with the Assyrian 
language and manners, the primitive appellation of Coche. 


Coche was situated on the western side of the Tigris ; but it was naturally 
consided as a suburb of Ctesiphon, being supposedly connected with it by a 
permanent bridge of boats. The united parts contributed to form the com- 
mon epithet of Al Modain, ” the cities,” which the Orientals have bestowed 
on the winter residence of the Sassanids ; and the whole circumference of 
the Persian capital was strongly fortified by the waters of the river, by lofty 
walls, and by impracticable morasses. Near the ruins of Seleucia the camp 
of 
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Julian was fixed, and secured by a ditch and rampart against the sallies of 
the numerous and enterprising garrison of Coche. In this fruitful and 
pleasant country the Romans were plentifully supplied with water and 


forage; and several forts which might have embarrassed the motions of the 
army submitted, after some resistance, to the efforts of their valour. The 
fleet passed from the Euphrates into an artificial derivation of that river, 
which pours a copious and navigable stream into the Tigris, at a small 
distance below the great city. If they had followed this royal canal, which 
bore the name of Nahar-Malcha, the intermediate situation of Coche would 
have separated the fleet and army of Julian ; and the rash attempt of steering 
against the current of the Tigris, and forcing their way through the midst of 
a hostile capital, must have been attended with the total destruction of the 
Roman navy. The prudence of the emperor foresaw the danger, and 
provided the remedy. As he had minutely studied the operations of Trajan in 
the same country, he soon recollected that his warlike predecessor had dug a 
new and navigable canal, which, leaving Coche on the right hand, conveyed 
the waters of the Nahar-Malcha into the river Tigris, at some distance above 
the cities. From the information of the peasants Julian ascertained the 
vestiges of this ancient work, which were almost obliterated by design or 
accident. By the indefatigable labour of the soldiers, a broad and deep 
channel was speedily prepared for the reception of the Euphrates. A strong 
dike was constructed to interrupt the ordinary current of the Nahar-Malcha : 
a flood of waters rushed impetuously into their new bed ; and the Roman 
fleet, steering their triumphant course into the Tigris, derided the vain and 
ineffectual barriers which the Persians of Ctesiphon had erected to oppose 
their passage. 


A BATTLE BY THE TIGRIS 


As it became necessary to transport the Roman army over the Tigris, 
another labour presented itself, of less toil, but of more danger, than the 
preceding expedition. The stream was broad and rapid ; the ascent steep and 
difficult ; and the entrenchments, which had been formed on the ridge of the 
opposite bank, were lined with a numerous army of heavy cuirassiers, 
dexterous archers, and huge elephants, which (according to the extravagant 
hyperbole of Libanius) could trample, with the same ease, a field of corn or 
a legion of Romans. In the presence of such an enemy, the construction of a 
bridge was impracticable ; and the intrepid prince, who instantly seized the 
only possible expedient, concealed his design till the moment of execution 
from the knowledge of the barbarians, of his own troops, and even of his 
generals themselves. Under the specious pretence of examining the state of 
the magazines, fourscore vessels were gradually unladen ; and a select 
detachment, apparently destined for some secret expedition, was ordered to 
stand to their arms on the first signal. Julian disguised the silent anxiety of 
his own mind with smiles of confidence and joy ; and amused the hostile 
nations with the spectacle of military games, which he insultingly 
celebrated under the walls of Coche. The day was consecrated to pleasure ; 
but, as soon as the hour of supper was past, the emperor summoned his 
generals to his tent, and acquainted them that he had fixed that night for the 
passage of the Tigris. They stood in silent and respectful astonishment ; but, 
when the venerable Sallust assumed the privilege of his age and experience, 
the rest of the chiefs supported with freedom the weight of his prudent 
remonstrances. 
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Julian however contented himself with observing that conquest and safety 
depended on the attempt ; that, instead of diminishing, the number of their 
enemies would certainly be increased, by successive reinforcements; and 
that a longer delay would neither contract the breadth of the stream nor 


level the height of the bank. The signal was instantly given and obeyed: the 
most impatient of the legionaries leaped into five vessels that lay nearest to 
the bank; and as they plied their oars with intrepid diligence, they were lost, 
after a few moments, in the darkness of the night. A flame arose on the 
opposite side, and Julian, who too clearly understood that his foremost 
vessels, in attempting to land, had been fired by the enemy, dexterously 
converted their extreme danger into a presage of victory. ” Our fellow- 
soldiers,” he eagerly exclaimed, ” are already masters of the bank ; see, they 
make the appointed signal. Let us hasten to emulate and assist their 
courage.” The united and rapid motion of a great fleet broke the violence of 
the current, and they reached the eastern shore of the Tigris with sufficient 
speed to extinguish the flames and rescue their adventurous companions. 
The difficulties of a steep and lofty ascent were increased by the weight of 
armour and the darkness of the night. A shower of stones, darts, and fire 
was incessantly discharged on the heads of the assailants, who, after an 
arduous struggle, climbed the bank and stood victorious upon the rampart. 


As soon as they were possessed of a more equal field, Julian, who, with his 
light infantry, had led the attack, darted through the ranks a skilful and 
experienced eye ; his bravest soldiers, according to the precepts of Homer, 
were distributed in the front and rear ; and all the trumpets of the imperial 
army sounded to battle. The Romans, after sending up a military shout, 
advanced in measured steps to the animating notes of martial music, 
launched their formidable javelins, and rushed forwards with drawn swords, 
to deprive the barbarians, by a closer onset, of the advantage of their missile 
weapons. The whole engagement lasted above twelve hours ; till the 
gradual retreat of the Persians was changed into a disorderly flight, of 
which the shameful example was given by the principal leader, and the 
Surenas himself. They were pursued to the gates of Ctesiphon ; and the 
conquerors might have entered the dismayed city if their general, Victor, 
who was dangerously wounded with an arrow, had not conjured them to 
desist from a rash attempt, which must be fatal if it were not successful. On 
their side, the Romans acknowledged the loss of only seventy-five men ; 
while they affirmed that the barbarians had left on the field of battle twenty- 
five hundred, or even six thousand, of their bravest soldiers. The spoil was 
such as might be expected from the riches and luxury of an oriental camp : 
large quantities of silver and gold, splendid arms and trappings, and beds 


and tables of massy silver. The victorious emperor distributed, as the 
rewards of valour, some honourable gifts, civic, and mural, and naval 
crowns ; which he, and perhaps he alone, esteemed more precious than the 
wealth of Asia. A solemn sacrifice was offered to the god of war, but the 
appearances of the victims threatened the most inauspicious events ; and 
Julian soon discovered, by less ambiguous signs, that he had now reached 
the term of his prosperity. 


On the second day after the battle, the domestic guards, the Jovians and 
Herculians, and the remaining troops, which composed near two-thirds of 
the whole army, were securely wafted over the Tigris. While the Persians 
beheld from Ctesiphon the desolation of the adjacent country, Julian cast 
many an anxious look towards the north, in full expectation that, as he 
himself had victoriously penetrated to the capital of Sapor, the march and 
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junction of his lieutenants, Sebastian and Procopius, would be executed 
with the same courage and diligence. His expectations were disappointed by 
the treachery of the Armenian king, who permitted, and most probably 
directed, the desertion of his auxiliary troops from the camp of the Romans 
; and by the dissensions of the two generals, who were incapable of forming 
or executing any plan for the public service. When the emperor had 
relinquished the hope of this important reinforcement, he condescended to 
hold a council of war, and approved, after a full debate, the sentiment of 
those generals who dissuaded him from the siege of Ctesiphon as being a 
fruitless and pernicious undertaking. It is not easy for us to conceive by 
what arts of fortification a city thrice besieged and taken by the 
predecessors of Julian could be rendered impregnable against an army of 
sixty thousand Romans, commanded by a brave and experienced general, 
and abundantly supplied with ships, provisions, battering engines, and 
military stores. But we may rest assured, from the love of glory and 
contempt of danger which formed the character of Julian, that he was not 
discouraged by any trivial or imaginary obstacles. At the very time when he 


declined the siege of Ctesiphon, he rejected, with obstinacy and disdain, the 
most flattering offers of a negotiation of peace. 


Sapor, who had been so long accustomed to the negligence and tardy 
ostentation of Constantius, was surprised by the intrepid diligence of his 
successor. As far as the confines of India and Scythia, the satraps of the 
distant provinces were ordered to assemble their troops, and to march, 
without delay, to the assistance of their monarch. But their preparations 
were dilatory, their motions slow ; and before Sapor could lead an army into 
the field, he received the melancholy intelligence of the devastation of 
Assyria, the ruin of his palaces, and the slaughter of his bravest troops, who 
defended the passage of the Tigris. The pride of royalty was humbled in the 
dust ; he took his repasts on the ground ; and the disorder of his hair 
expressed the grief and anxiety of his mind. Perhaps he would not have 
refused to purchase, with one-half of his kingdom, the safety of the 
remainder ; and he would have gladly subscribed himself, in a treaty of 
peace, the faithful and dependent ally of the Roman conqueror. Under the 
pretence of private business, a minister of rank and confidence was 
despatched secretly to embrace the knees of Hormisdas, and to request, in 
the language of a suppliant, that he might be introduced into the presence of 
the emperor. The Sassanian prince, whether he listened to the voice of pride 
or humanity, whether he consulted the sentiments of his birth or the duties 
of his situation, was equally inclined to promote a salutary measure which 
would terminate the calamities of Persia and secure the triumph of Rome. 
He was astonished by the inflexible firmness of a hero who remembered, 
most unfortunately for himself and for his country, that Alexander had 
uniformly rejected the propositions of Darius. But as Julian was sensible 
that the hope of a safe and honourable peace might cool the ardour of his 
troops, he earnestly requested that Hormisdas would privately dismiss the 
minister of Sapor, and conceal this dangerous temptation from the 
knowledge of the camp. 


THE PURSUIT OF SAPOR 


The honour, as well as interest, of Julian forbade him to consume his time 
under the impregnable walls of Ctesiphon ; and as often as he defied the 
barbarians who defended the city to meet him on the open plain, they 
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prudently replied that, if he desired to exercise his valour, he might seek the 
army of the Great King. He felt the insult, and he accepted the advice. 
Instead of confining his servile march to the banks of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, he resolved to imitate the adventurous spirit of Alexander, and 
boldly to advance into the inland provinces, till he forced his rival to 
contend with him, perhaps in the plains of Arbela, for the empire of Asia. 
The magnanimity of Julian was applauded and betrayed by the arts of a 
noble Persian, who, in the cause of his country, had generously submitted to 
act a part full of danger, of falsehood, and of shame. With a train of faithful 
followers, he deserted to the imperial camp, exposed, in a specious tale, the 
injuries which he had sustained ; exaggerated the cruelty of Sapor, the 
discontent of the people, and the weakness of the monarchy ; and 
confidently offered himself as the hostage and guide of the Roman march. 
The most rational grounds of suspicion were urged, without effect, by the 
wisdom and experience of Hormisdas ; and the credulous Julian, receiving 
the traitor into his bosom, was persuaded to issue a hasty order which, in 
the opinion of mankind, appeared to arraign his prudence and to endanger 
his safety. 


He destroyed in a single hour the whole navy, which had been transported 
above five hundred miles, at such expense of toil, of treasure, and of blood. 
Twelve or, at the most, twenty-two small vessels were saved, to accompany 
on carriages the march of the army, and to form occasional bridges for the 
passage of the rivers. A supply of twenty days’ provisions was reserved for 
the use of the soldiers ; and the rest of the magazines, with a fleet of eleven 


hundred vessels which rode at anchor in the Tigris, were abandoned to the 
flames, by the absolute command of the emperor. The Christian bishops, 
Gregory and Augustine, insult the madness of the apostate, who executed, 
with his own hands, the sentence of divine justice. Their authority, of less 
weight, perhaps, in a military question, is confirmed by the cool judgment 
of an experienced soldier, who was himself spectator of the conflagration, 
and who could not disapprove the reluctant murmurs of the troops. 


Yet there are not wanting some specious and perhaps solid reasons which 
might appear to justify the resolution of Julian. The navigation of the 
Euphrates never ascended above Babylon, nor that of the Tigris above Opis. 
The distance of the last-mentioned city from the Roman camp was not very 
considerable ; and Julian must soon have renounced the vain and 
impracticable attempt of forcing upwards a great fleet against the stream of 
a rapid river, which in several places was embarrassed by natural or 
artificial cataracts. The power of sails and oars was insufficient ; it became 
necessary to tow the ships against the current of the river ; the strength of 
twenty thousand soldiers was exhausted in this tedious and servile labour ; 
and if the Romans continued to march along the banks of the Tigris, they 
could only expect to return home without achieving any enterprise worthy 
of the genius or fortune of their leader. If, on the contrary, it was advisable 
to advance into the inland country, the destruction of the fleet and 
magazines was the only measure which could save that valuable prize from 
the hands of the numerous and active troops which might suddenly be 
poured from the gates of Ctesiphon. Had the arms of Julian been victorious, 
we should now admire the conduct as well as the courage of a hero who, by 
depriving his soldiers of the hopes of a retreat, left them only the alternative 
of death or conquest. 


The cumbersome train of artillery and wagons, which retards the operations 
of a modern army, was in a great measure unknown in the camps of the 
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Romans. Yet, in every age, the subsistence of sixty thousand men must have 
been one of the most important cares of a prudent general ; and that 
subsistence could only be drawn from his own or from the enemy’s country. 
Had it been possible for Julian to maintain a bridge of communication on 
the Tigris, and to preserve the conquered places of Assyria, a desolated 
province could not afford any large or regular supplies, in a season of the 
year when the lands were covered by the inundation of the Euphrates and 
the unwholesome air was darkened with swarms of innumerable insects. 


The appearance of the hostile country was far more inviting. The extensive 
region lying between the river Tigris and the mountains of Media was filled 
with villages and towns ; and the fertile soil, for the most part, was in a very 
improved state of cultivation. Julian might expect that a conqueror who 
possessed the two forcible instruments of persuasion, steel and gold, would 
easily procure a plentiful subsistence from the fears or avarice of the 
natives. But on the approach of the Romans this rich and smiling prospect 
was instantly blasted. Wherever they moved, the inhabitants deserted the 
open villages and took shelter in the fortified towns ; the cattle were driven 
away ; the grass and ripe corn were consumed with fire ; and as soon as the 
flames had subsided which interrupted the march of Julian, he beheld the 
melancholy face of a smoking and naked desert. This desperate and 
effectual method of defence can only be executed by the enthusiasm of a 
people who prefer their independence to their property ; or by the rigour of 
an arbitrary government which consults the public safety, without 
submitting to their inclinations the liberty of choice. On the present 
occasion, the zeal and obedience of the Persians seconded the commands of 
Sapor ; and the emperor was soon reduced to the scanty stock of provisions, 
which continually wasted in his hands. Before they were entirely consumed, 
he might still have reached the wealthy and unwarlike cities of Ecbatana or 
Susa, by the effort of a rapid and well-directed march ; but he was deprived 
of this last resource by his ignorance of the roads and by the perfidy of his 
guides. 


The Romans wandered several days in the country east of Baghdad ; the 
Persian deserter, who had artfully led them into the snare, escaped from 
their resentment ; and his followers, as soon as they were put to the torture, 
confessed the secret of the conspiracy. The visionary conquests of Hyrcania 


and India, which had so long amused, now tormented the mind of Julian. 
Conscious that his own imprudence was the cause of the public distress, he 
anxiously balanced the hopes of safety or success, without obtaining a 
satisfactory answer either from gods or men. At length, as the only 
practicable measure, he embraced the resolution of directing his steps 
towards the banks of the Tigris, with the design of saving the army by a 
hasty march to the confines of Gordyene, a fertile and friendly province, 
which acknowledged the sovereignty of Rome. The desponding troops 
obeyed the signal of retreat, only seventy days after they had passed the 
Chaboras with the sanguine expectation of subverting the throne of Persia. 


As long as the Romans seemed to advance into the country, their march was 
observed and insulted from a distance by several bodies of Persian cavalry ; 
who, showing themselves sometimes in loose, and sometimes in closer 
order, faintly skirmished with the advanced guards. These detachments 
were however supported by a much greater force ; and the heads of the 
columns were no sooner pointed towards the Tigris, than a cloud of dust 
arose on the plain. The Romans, who now aspired only to the permission of 
a safe and speedy retreat, endeavoured to persuade themselves that this 
formidable appearance was occasioned by a troop of wild asses, or perhaps 
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by the approach of some friendly Arabs. They halted, pitched their tents, 
fortified their camp, passed the whole night in continual alarms ; and 
discovered at the dawn of day that they were surrounded by an army of 
Persians. This army, which might be considered only as the van of the 
barbarians, was soon followed by the main body of cuirassiers, archers, and 
elephants, commanded by Nermanes, a general of rank and reputation. He 
was accompanied by two of the king’s sons, and many of the principal 
satraps ; and fame and expectation exaggerated the strength of the 
remaining powers, which slowly advanced under the conduct of Sapor 
himself. As the Romans continued their march, their long array, which was 
forced to bend, or divide, according to the varieties of the ground, afforded 


frequent and favourable opportunities to their vigilant enemies. The 
Persians repeatedly charged with fury, they were repeatedly repulsed with 
firmness ; and the action at Maronga, which almost deserved the name of a 
battle, was marked by a considerable loss of satraps and elephants, perhaps 
of equal value in the eyes of their monarch. 


JULIAN’S DEATH 


These splendid advantages were not obtained without considerable 
slaughter on the Roman side ; several officers of distinction were either 
killed or wounded ; the emperor himself, who, on all occasions of danger, 
inspired and guided the valour of his troops, was obliged to expose his 
person and exert his abilities. The weight of offensive and defensive arms, 
which still constituted the strength and safety of the Romans, disabled them 
from making any long or effectual pursuit ; and as the horsemen of the East 
were trained to dart their javelins and shoot their arrows at full speed, and in 
every possible direction, the cavalry of Persia was never more formidable 
than in the moment of a rapid and disorderly flight. But the most certain and 
irreparable loss of the Romans was that of time. The hardy veterans, 
accustomed to the cold climate of Gaul and Germany, fainted under the 
sultry heat of an Assyrian summer ; their vigour was exhausted by the 
incessant repetition of march and combat ; and the progress of the army was 
suspended by the precautions of a slow and dangerous retreat, in the 
presence of an active enemy. Every day, every hour, as the supply 
diminished, the value and price of subsistence increased in the Roman 
camp. Julian, who always contented himself with such food as a hungry 
soldier would have disdained, distributed, for the use of the troops, the 
provisions of the imperial household, and whatever could be spared from 
the sumpter-horses of the tribunes and generals. But this feeble relief served 
only to aggravate the sense of the public distress ; and the Romans began to 
entertain the most gloomy apprehensions that before they could reach the 
frontiers of the empire they should all perish, either by famine or by the 
sword of the barbarians. & 


In the early hours of the 26th of June the army advanced and was 
immediately followed by the Persians, who marched on the wings, on the 


hilly ground at either side of the way, watching to seize a favourable 
opportunity for attack. This soon offered itself, for whilst Julian had ridden 
a little in advance, unarmed, to reconnoitre, he was suddenly informed that 
the army had been attacked in the rear. He went there immediately to render 
assistance, seizing a shield, but in his haste forgetting to put on the coat of 
mail which he had taken off on account of its weight and the oppressive 
heat. No sooner had he reached the rear than the news came that the army 
was also engaged with the enemy in the van. The emperor 
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was promptly on the spot, and the Roman light infantry, encouraged by his 
splendid example, succeeded in repulsing the Persians. 


The Romans immediately started in pursuit, the emperor himself giving the 
signal, and, transported with ardour and eager desire for combat, himself 
taking part in it. Unarmed as he was, and without any thought of himself, he 
was carried away in the throng of the fugitives. He no longer heard the 
warning cries of his companions, who had been parted from him in the 
general confusion ; evil fate had already overtaken him, for the spear of a 
horseman, coining suddenly from an unknown quarter, grazed his arm and 
pierced his ribs, where it remained. He tried to extract it with his right hand, 
but it was useless ; he only wounded his fingers with the sharp iron. He then 
fell from his horse, but was soon brought into camp. 


Meanwhile the fighting continued ; the Romans, amongst whom the news 
of the fall of the emperor had soon spread, advanced, full of rage and 
without thought of their own safety, on the Persians who were again closing 
their ranks. A protracted struggle ensued and the air was filled with the 
cries of the dying, the neighing of horses, and the whir of arrows. At last 
night put an end to the bloodshed. The loss on both sides was considerable. 


Let us return to the emperor. He lay dying in his tent, surrounded by his 
faithful followers, who could not suppress their anguish. He tried to console 


them by long speeches, in which he alluded to the honourable death granted 
him by favour of the gods ; death was made easy to him, since he had 
nothing to repent of in the actions of his life, for he had always considered 
the happiness and welfare of his subjects as the object of his government, 
and had had them in view in all his undertakings. 


He would not express any desire as to his successor, lest he should pass 
over anyone worthy. Who does not recall the death of Alexander, his great 
model ? All that he desired was the best possible ruler for the empire. After 
thus speaking in a tranquil tone, the emperor gave some directions 
concerning his private property ; he also inquired for the chancellor 
Anatolius, whose absence he had noticed. When he heard from Sallust that 
he was dead, he lamented him bitterly, he who shortly before had 
considered his own death as a favour of the gods. He soon recovered 
himself and reproached those around him who had burst into tears, as he 
considered it unseemly to lament a prince who was so soon to become 
united to the gods. He then engaged in conversation with the philosophers, 
Maximus and Priscus, on the immortal destiny of the soul. This continual 
conversation was not favourable to his condition, for the wound suddenly 
began to bleed again, his breath became laboured, and after taking a drink 
of fresh water, he expired quietly about midnight. 


Such was the end of the last emperor of the house of Constantine, on whom 
the pagans had set such great hopes, at the early age of barely thirty-two 
years, and after a reign of barely twenty months. c 


CHAPTER XLII. JOVIAN TO THEODOSIUS 


[363-395 A.D.] ELECTION OF JOVIAN (FLAVIUS CLAUDTUS 
JOVIANUS) 


Three or four hours of the night had not passed away without some secret 
cabals ; and when the election of an emperor was proposed, the spirit of 
faction began to agitate the assembly. Victor and Arinthseus collected the 
remains of the court of Constantius ; the friends of Julian attached 
themselves to the Gallic chiefs, Dagalaiphus and Nevitta; and the most fatal 


consequences might be apprehended from the discord of two factions, so 
opposite in their character and interest, in their maxims of government, and 
perhaps in their religious principles. The superior virtues of Sallust could 
alone reconcile their divisions, and unite their suffrages ; and the venerable 
prefect would immediately have been declared the successor of Julian if he 
himself, with sincere and modest firmness, had not alleged his age and 
infirmities, so unequal to the weight of the diadem. 


The generals, perplexed by his refusal, showed a disposition to adopt the 
salutary advice of an inferior officer, that they should act as they would 
have acted in the absence of the emperor ; that they should exert their 
abilities to extricate the army from the present distress ; and, if they were 
fortunate enough to reach the confines of Mesopotamia, they should 
proceed with united and deliberate counsels in the election of a lawful 
sovereign. While they debated, a few voices saluted Jovian, who was no 
more than first of the domestics, with the names of emperor and augustus. 
The tumultuary acclamation was instantly repeated by the guards who 
surrounded the tent, and passed, in a few minutes, to the extremities of the 
line. The new prince, astonished with his own fortune, was hastily invested 
with the imperial ornaments, and received an oath of fidelity from the 
generals, whose favour and protection he so lately solicited. The strongest 
recommendation of Jovian was the merit of his father, Count Varronian, 
who enjoyed in honourable retirement the fruit of his long services. In the 
obscure freedom of a private station, the son indulged his taste for wine and 
women ; yet he supported, with credit, the character of a Christian and a 
soldier. Without being conspicuous for any of the ambitious qualifications 
which excite the admiration and envy of mankind, the comely person of 
Jovian, his cheerful temper and familiar wit, had gained the affection of his 
fellow-soldiers ; and the generals of both parties acquiesced in a popular 
election, which had not 
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been conducted by the arts of their enemies. The pride of this unexpected 
elevation was moderated by the just apprehension that the same day might 
terminate the life and reign of the new emperor. The pressing voice of 
necessity was obeyed without delay ; and the first orders issued by Jovian, a 
few hours after his predecessor had expired, were to prosecute a march, 
which could alone extricate the Romans from their actual distress. 


SAPOR ASSAILS THE ROMANS 


The welcome news of the death of Julian, which a deserter revealed to the 
camp of Sapor, inspired the desponding monarch with a sudden confidence 
of victory. He immediately detached the royal cavalry, perhaps the ten 
thousand Immortals, to second and support the pursuit ; and discharged the 
whole weight of his united forces on the rear-guard of the Romans. The 
rear-guard was thrown into disorder ; the renowned legions, which derived 
their titles from Diocletian and his warlike colleague, were broken and 
trampled down by the elephants ; and three tribunes lost their lives in 
attempting to stop the flight of their soldiers. The battle was at length 
restored by the persevering valour of the Romans ; the Persians were 
repulsed with a great slaughter of men and elephants ; and the army, after 
marching and fighting a long summer’s day, arrived, in the evening, at 
Samara on the banks of the Tigris, about one hundred miles above 
Ctesiphon. On the ensuing day, the barbarians, instead of harassing the 
march, attacked the camp of Jovian, which had been seated in a deep and 
sequestered valley. From the hills, the archers of Persia insulted and 
annoyed the weary legionaries, and a body of cavalry, which had penetrated 
with desperate courage through the prsetorian gate, was cut in pieces, after 
a doubtful conflict, near the imperial tent. In the succeeding night the camp 
at Carche was protected by the lofty dikes of the river ; and the Roman 
army, though incessantly exposed to the vexatious pursuit of the Saracens, 
pitched their tents near the city of Dura, four days after the death of Julian. 
The Tigris was still on their left ; their hopes and provisions were almost 
consumed ; and the impatient soldiers who had fondly persuaded 
themselves that the frontiers of the empire were not far distant, requested 
their new sovereign, that they might be permitted to hazard the passage of 
the river. With the assistance of his wisest officers, Jovian endeavoured to 
check their rashness, by representing that if they possessed sufficient skill 
and vigour to stem the torrent of a deep and rapid stream, they would only 
deliver themselves naked and defenceless to the barbarians who had 
occupied the opposite banks. 


Yielding at length to their clamorous importunities, he consented that five 
hundred Gauls and Germans, accustomed from their infancy to the waters 


of the Rhine and Danube, should attempt the bold adventure, which might 
serve either as an encouragement, or as a warning, for the rest of the army. 
In the silence of the night they swam the Tigris, surprised an unguarded 
post of the enemy, and displayed at the dawn of day the signal of their 
resolution and fortune. The success of this trial disposed the emperor to 
listen to the promises of his architects, who proposed to construct a floating 
bridge of the inflated skins of sheep, oxen, and goats, covered with a floor 
of earth and fascines. Two important days were spent in the ineffectual 
labour ; and the Romans, who already endured the miseries of famine, cast 
a look of despair on the Tigris, and upon the barbarians, whose numbers 
and obstinacy increased with the distress of the imperial army. 
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In this hopeless situation, the fainting spirits of the Romans were revived by 
the sound of peace. The transient presumption of Sapor had vanished: he 
observed with serious concern, that in the repetition of doubtful combats, he 
had lost his most faithful and intrepid nobles, his bravest troops, and the 
greatest part of his train of elephants ; and the experienced monarch feared 
to provoke the resistance of despair, the vicissitudes of fortune, and the 
unexhausted powers of the Roman Empire; which might soon advance to 
relieve, or to revenge, the successor of Julian. The Surenas himself, 
accompanied by another satrap, appeared in the camp of Jovian ; and 
declared that the clemency of his sovereign was not averse to signify the 
conditions on which he would consent to spare and to dismiss the csesar, 
with the relics of his captive army. The hopes of safety subdued the 
firmness of the Romans ; the emperor was compelled, by the advice of his 
council, and the cries of his soldiers, to embrace the offer of peace ; and the 
prefect Sallust was immediately sent, with the general Arinthseus, to 
understand the pleasure of the Great King. The crafty Persian delayed, 
under various pretences, the conclusion of the agreement ; started 
difficulties, required explanations, suggested expedients, receded from his 
concessions, increased his demands, and wasted four days in the arts of 
negotiation, till he had consumed the stock of provisions which yet 


remained in the camp of the Romans. Had Jovian been capable of executing 
a bold and prudent measure, he would have continued his march with 
unremitting diligence; the progress of the treaty would have suspended the 
attacks of the barbarians ; and, before the expiration of the fourth day, he 
might have safely reached the fruitful province of Gordyene, at the distance 
of only one hundred miles. The irresolute emperor, instead of breaking 
through the toils of the enemy, expected his fate with patient resignation; 
and accepted the humiliating conditions of peace, which it was no longer in 
his power to refuse. 


As the price of his disgraceful concessions, the emperor might perhaps have 
stipulated, that the camp of the hungry Romans should be plentifully 
supplied; and that they should be permitted to pass the Tigris on the bridge 
which was constructed by the hands of the Persians. But if Jovian presumed 
to solicit those equitable terms, they were sternly refused by the haughty 
tyrant of the East whose clemency had pardoned the invaders of his country. 
The Saracens sometimes intercepted the stragglers of the march ; but the 
generals and troops of Sapor respected the cessation of arms, and Jovian 
was suffered to explore the most convenient place for the passage of the 
river.6 


” But when the trumpets openly gave the signal for crossing the river,” says 
Ammianus, ” it was dreadful to see with what ardour every individual 
hastened to rush into this danger, preferring himself to all his comrades in 
the desire of avoiding the many dangers and distresses behind him. Some 
tried to guide the beasts who were swimming about at random, with hurdles 
hurriedly put together ; others, seated on bladders, and others, being driven 
by necessity to all kinds of expedients, sought to pass through the opposing 
waves by crossing them obliquely. The emperor himself with a few others 
crossed over in the small boats, which we said were saved when the fleet 
was burnt, and then sent the same vessels backwards and forwards till our 
whole body was brought across. And at length all of us, except such as were 
drowned, reached the opposite bank of the river, being saved amid our 
difficulties by the favour of the Supreme Deity. “d 
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As soon as the Romans had landed on the western bank, they were 
delivered from the hostile pursuit of the barbarians ; but, in a laborious 
march of two hundred miles over the plains of Mesopotamia, they endured 
the last extremities of thirst and hunger. At Thilsaphata, the emperor most 
graciously received the generals of Mesopotamia ; and the remains of a 
once flourishing army at length reposed themselves under the walls of 
Nisibis. The messengers of Jovian had proclaimed, in the language of 
flattery, bis election, his treaty, and his return; and the new prince had taken 
the most effectual measures to secure the allegiance of the armies and 
provinces of Europe, by placing the military command in the hands of those 
officers who, from motives of interest or inclination, would firmly support 
the cause of their benefactor. 


The minds of the people were filled with astonishment and grief, with 
indignation and terror, when they were informed that the unworthy 
successor of Julian relinquished the five provinces which had been acquired 
by the victory of Galerius, and shamefully surrendered to the barbarians the 
important city of Nisibis, the firmest bulwark of the provinces of the East. 
The deep and dangerous question, how far the public faith should be 
observed, when it becomes incompatible with the public safety, was freely 
agitated in popular conversation ; and some hopes were entertained, that the 
emperor would redeem his pusillanimous behaviour by a splendid act of 
patriotic perfidy. The inflexible spirit of the Roman senate had always 
disclaimed the unequal conditions which were extorted from the distress of 
her captive armies; and, if it were necessary to satisfy the national honour 
by delivering the guilty general into the hands of the barbarians, the greatest 
part of the subjects of Jovian would have cheerfully acquiesced in the 
precedent of ancient times. 


But the emperor, whatever might be the limits of his constitutional 
authority, was the absolute master of the laws and arms of the state ; and the 
same motives which had forced him to subscribe, now pressed him to 
execute, the treaty of peace. He was impatient to secure an empire at the 
expense of a few provinces; and the respectable names of religion and 
honour concealed the personal fears and ambition of Jovian. 


Notwithstanding the dutiful solicitations of the inhabitants, decency, as well 
as prudence, forbade the emperor to lodge in the palace of Nisibis ; but the 
next morning after his arrival, Bineses, the ambassador of Persia, entered 
the place, displayed from the citadel the standard of the Great King, and 
proclaimed, in his name, the cruel alternative of exile or servitude. The 
principal citizens of Nisibis, who till that fatal moment had confided in the 
protection of their sovereign, threw themselves at his feet. They conjured 
him not to abandon, or at least not to deliver, a faithful colony to the rage of 
a barbarian tyrant, exasperated by the three successive defeats which he had 
experienced under the walls of Nisibis. They still possessed arms and 
courage to repel the invaders of their country ; they requested only the 
permission of using them in their own defence ; and as soon as they had 
asserted their independence, they should implore the favour of being again 
admitted into the ranks of his subjects. Their arguments, their eloquence, 
their tears, were ineffectual. Jovian alleged, with some confusion, the 
sanctity of oaths ; and, as the reluctance with which he accepted the present 
of a crown of gold convinced the citizens of their hopeless condition, the 
advocate Sylvanus was provoked to exclaim, ” O emperor ! may you thus 
be crowned by all the cities of your dominions ! “ 


Jovian, who in a few weeks had easily learned to assume the habits 
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of a prince, was displeased with freedom and offended with truth ; and as he 
reasonably supposed that the discontent of the people might incline them to 
submit to the Persian government, he published an edict, under pain of 
death, that they should leave the city within the term of three days. The 
savage insensibility of Jovian appears to have aggravated the hardships of 
these unhappy fugitives. They were seated, however, in a new-built quarter 
of Amida ; and that rising city, with the reinforcement of a very 
considerable colony, soon recovered its former splendour, and became the 


capital of Mesopotamia. Similar orders were despatched by the emperor for 
the evacuation of Singara and the castle of the Moors ; and for the 
restitution of the five provinces beyond the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the glory 
and the fruits of his victory ; and this ignominious peace has justly been 
considered as a memorable era in the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 


After Jovian had performed those engagements, which the voice of his 
people might have tempted him to violate, he hastened away from the scene 
of his disgrace, and proceeded with his whole court to enjoy the luxury of 
Antioch.6 


Ammianus has left us a terse description of the personal traits of the 
emperor. ” Jovian,” he says, ” was slow in his movements, of a cheerful 
countenance, with blue eyes, very tall, so much so that it was long before 
any of the royal robes could be found to fit him. He was anxious to imitate 
Constantius, often occupying himself with serious business till after 
midday, and being fond of jesting with his friends in public. He was given 
to the study of the Christian law, sometimes doing it marked honour; he was 
tolerably learned in it, very well inclined to its professors, and disposed to 
promote them to be judges, as was seen in some of his appointments. He 
was fond of eating and addicted to wine and women. “d 


Jovian was educated in the profession of Christianity ; and as he marched 
from Nisibis to Antioch, the banner of the cross, the Labarum of 
Constantine, which was again displayed at the head of the legions, 
announced to the peo-ple the faith of their new emperor. As soon as he 
ascended the throne, he transmitted a circular epistle to all the governors of 
provinces ; in which he confessed the divine truth, and secured the legal 
establishment, of the Christian religion. The insidious edicts of Julian were 
abolished; the ecclesiastical immunities were restored and enlarged ; and 
Jovian condescended to lament, that the distress of the times obliged him to 
diminish the measure of charitable contributions. The Christians were 
unanimous in the loud and sincere applause which they bestowed on the 
pious successor of Julian. But they were still ignorant what creed, or what 
synod, he would choose for the standard of orthodoxy ; and the peace of the 
church immediately revived those eager disputes which had been suspended 
during the season of persecution. The episcopal leaders of the contending 


sects, convinced from experience how much their fate would depend on the 
earliest impressions that were made on the mind of an untutored soldier, 
hastened to the court of Edessa, or Antioch. The highways of the East were 
crowded with Homoousian, and Arian, and semi-Arian, and Eunomian 
bishops, who struggled to outstrip each other in the holy race ; the 
apartments of the palace resounded with their clamours ; and the ears of 
their prince were assaulted, and perhaps astonished, by the singular mixture 
of metaphysical argument and passionate invective. The moderation of 
Jovian, who recommended concord and charity, and referred the disputants 
to the sentence of a future council, was interpreted as a symptom of 
indifference ; but his attachment to the Nicene creed was at length 
discovered 
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and declared, by the reverence which he expressed for the celestial virtues 
of the great Athanasius. The intrepid veteran of the faith, ?t the age of 
seventy, had issued from his retreat on the first intelligence of the tyrant’s 
death. The acclamations of the people seated him once more on the 
archiepiscopal throne ; and he wisely accepted, or anticipated, the invitation 
of Jovian. Before his departure from Antioch, he assured Jovian that his 
orthodox devotion would be rewarded by a long and peaceful reign. 
Athanasius had reason to hope, that he should be allowed either the merit of 
a successful prediction, or the excuse of a grateful, though ineffectual, 
prayer. 


The slightest force, when it is applied to assist and guide the natural descent 
of its object, operates with irresistible weight ; and Jovian had the good 
fortune to embrace the religious opinions which were supported by the 
spirit of the times, and the zeal and numbers of the most powerful sect. 
Under his reign, Christianity obtained an easy and lasting victory ; and as 
soon as the smile of royal patronage was withdrawn, the genius of 
paganism, which had been fondly raised and cherished by the arts of Julian, 
sank irrecoverably in the dust. 


In the space of seven months, the Roman troops, who were now returned to 
Antioch, had performed a march of nfteen hundred miles ; in which they 
had endured all the hardships of war, of famine, and of climate. 
Notwithstanding their services, their fatigues, and the approach of winter, 
the timid and impatient Jovian allowed only, to the men and horses, a 
respite of six weeks. The emperor could not sustain the indiscreet and 
malicious raillery of the people of Antioch. He was impatient to possess the 
palace of Constantinople ; and to prevent the ambition of some competitor, 
who might occupy the vacant allegiance of Europe. But he soon received 
the grateful intelligence, that his authority was acknowledged from the 
Thracian Bosporus to the Atlantic Ocean. By the first letters which the 
emperor had despatched from the camp of Mesopotamia, he had delegated 
the military command of Gaul and Illyricum to Malarich, a brave and 
faithful officer of the nation of the Franks ; and to his father-in-law Count 
Lucillian, who had formerly distinguished his courage and conduct in the 
defence of Nisibis. Malarich had declined an office to which he thought 
himself unequal ; and Lucillian was massacred at Remi [Rheims], in an 
accidental mutiny of the Batavian cohorts. But the moderation of Jovinus, 
master-general of the cavalry, who forgave the intention of his disgrace, 
soon appeased the tumult, and confirmed the uncertain minds of the 
soldiers. The oath of fidelity was administered, and taken with loyal 
acclamations; and the deputies of the western armies saluted their new 
sovereign as he descended from Mount Taurus to the city of Tyana, in 
Cappadocia. From Tyana he continued his hasty march to Ancyra, capital of 
the province of Galatia; where Jovian assumed, with his infant son, the 
name and ensigns of the consulship. Dadastana, an obscure town, almost at 
an equal distance between Ancyra and Nicsea, was marked for the fatal 
term of his journey and his life. After indulging himself with a plentiful, 
perhaps an intemperate, supper, he retired to rest; and the next morning the 
emperor Jovian was found dead in his bed. 


The cause of the sudden death of Jovian was variously understood. By some 
it was ascribed to the consequences of an indigestion, occasioned either by 
the quantity of the wine, or the quality of the mushrooms, which he had 
swallowed in the evening. According to others, he was suffocated in his 
sleep by the vapour of charcoal, which extracted from the walls of the 
apartment the unwholesome moisture of the fresh plaster. The body 
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of Jovian was sent to Constantinople, to be interred with his predecessors < ; 
and the sad procession was met on the road by his wife Charito, the 
daughter of Count Lucillian ; who still wept the recent death of her father, 
and was hastening to dry her tears in the embraces of an imperial husband. 
Her disappointment and grief were embittered by the anxiety of maternal 
tendemess. Six weeks before the death of Jovian, his infant son had been 
placed in the curule chair, adorned with the title of Nolilissimus, and the 
vain ensigns of the consulship. Unconscious of his fortune, the royal youth, 
who, from his grandfather, assumed the name of Varronian, was reminded 
only by the jealousy of the government, that he was the son of an emperor. 
Sixteen years afterwards he was still alive, but he had already been deprived 
of an eye ; and his afflicted mother expected, every hour, that the innocent 
victim would be torn from her arms, to appease with his blood the 
suspicions of the reigning prince. 


VALENTINIAN AND VALENS 


After the death of Jovian, the throne of the Roman world remained ten days 
without a master. The ministers and generals still continued to meet in 
council ; to exercise their respective functions ; to maintain the public order 
; and peaceably to conduct the army to the city of Nicsea in Bithynia, which 
was chosen for the place of the election. In a solemn assembly of the civil 
and military powers of the empire, the diadem was again unanimously 
offered to the prefect Sallust. He enjoyed the glory of a second refusal ; and 
when the virtues of the father were alleged in favour of his son, the prefect, 
with the firmness of a disinterested patriot, declared to the electors, that the 
feeble age of the one, and the inexperienced youth of the other, were 
equally incapable of the laborious duties of government. Several candidates 
were proposed ; and, after weighing the objections of character or situation, 
they were successively rejected ; but as soon as the name of Valentinian was 
pronounced, the merit of that officer united the suffrages of the whole 
assembly, and obtained the sincere approbation of Sallust himself. 


Valentinian was the son of Count Gratian, who was a native of Cibalis in 
Pannonia, and who, from an obscure condition, had raised himself, by 
matchless strength and dexterity, to the military commands of Africa and 
Britain ; from which he retired with an ample fortune and suspicious 
integrity. The rank and services of Gratian contributed, however, to smooth 
the first steps of the promotion of his son, and afforded him an early 
opportunity of displaying those solid and useful qualifications, which raised 
his character above the ordinary level of his fellow-soldiers. 


The person of Valentinian was tall, graceful, and majestic. His manly 
countenance, marked with the impressions of sense and spirit, inspired his 
friends with awe, and his enemies with fear ; and, to second the efforts of 
his undaunted courage, the son of Gratian had inherited the advantages of a 
strong and healthy constitution. By the habits of chastity and temperance, 
which restrain the appetites and invigorate the faculties, Valentinian 
preserved his own and the public esteem. The avocations of a military life 
had diverted his youth from the elegant pursuits of literature ; he was 
ignorant of the Greek language, and the arts of rhetoric ; but as the mind of 
the orator was never disconcerted by timid perplexity, he was able, as often 


as the occasion prompted him, to deliver his decided sentiments with bold 
and ready elocution. The laws of martial discipline were the only 
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laws that he had studied ; and he was soon distinguished by the laborious 
diligence and inflexible severity with which he discharged and enforced the 
duties of the camp. In the time of Julian he provoked the danger of disgrace 
by the contempt which he publicly expressed for the reigning religion ; and 
it should seem from his subsequent conduct that the indiscreet and 
unseasonable freedom of Valentinian was the effect of military spirit, rather 
than of Christian zeal. He was pardoned, however, and still employed by a 
prince who esteemed his merit ; and in the various events of the Persian 
War, he improved the reputation which he had already acquired on the 
banks of the Rhine. The celerity and success with which he executed an 
important commission recommended him to the favour of Jovian, and to the 
honourable command of the second school, or company, of targeteers, of 
the domestic guards. In the march from Antioch, he had reached his 
quarters at Ancyra, when he was unexpectedly summoned, without guilt, 
and without intrigue, to assume, in the forty-third year of his age, the 
absolute government of the Roman Empire. 


The invitation of the ministers and generals at Nicsea was of little moment, 
unless it were confirmed by the voice of the army. The aged Sallust, who 
had long observed the irregular fluctuations of popular assemblies, 
proposed, under pain of death, that none of those persons, whose rank in the 
service might excite a party in their favour, should appear in public on the 
day of the inauguration. Yet such was the prevalence of ancient superstition, 
that a whole day was voluntarily added to this dangerous interval, because it 
happened to be the intercalation of the bissextile. At length, when the hour 
was supposed to be propitious, Valentinian showed himself from a lofty 
tribunal ; the judicious choice was applauded ; and the new prince solemnly 
invested with the diadem and the purple amidst the acclamations of the 
troops, who were disposed in martial order round the tribunal. But when he 


stretched forth his hand to address the armed multitude, a busy whisper was 
accidentally started in the ranks, and insensibly swelled into a loud and 
imperious clamour, that he should name, without delay, a colleague in the 
empire. 


The intrepid calmness of Valentinian at last obtained silence, and 
commanded respect ; and he thus addressed the assembly : ” A few minutes 
since it was in your power, fellow-soldiers, to have left me in the obscurity 
of a private station. Judging, from the testimony of m}* past life, that I 
deserved to reign, you have placed me on the throne. It is now my duty to 
consult the safety and interest of the republic. The weight of the universe is 
undoubtedly too great for the hands of a feeble mortal. I am conscious of 
the limits of my abilities, and the uncertainty of my life ; and far from 
declining, I am anxious to solicit, the assistance of a worthy colleague. But, 
where discord may be fatal, the choice of a faithful friend requires mature 
and serious deliberation. That deliberation shall be my care. Let your 
conduct be dutiful and consistent. Retire to your quarters, refresh your 
minds and bodies ; and expect the accustomed donative on the accession of 
the new emperor.” 


The astonished troops, with a mixture of pride, of satisfaction, and of terror, 
confessed the voice of their master. Their angry clamours subsided into 
silent reverence ; and Valentinian, encompassed with the eagles of the 
legions, and the various banners of the cavalry and infantry, was conducted, 
in warlike pomp, to the palace of Nicaea. As he was sensible, however, of 
the importance of preventing some rash declaration of the soldiers, he 
consulted the assembly of the chiefs ; and their real sentiments were 
concisely express I 
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by the generous freedom of Dagalaiplius. ” Most excellent prince,” said that 
officer, ” if you consider only your family, you have a brother ; if you love 
the republic, look round for the most deserving of the Romans.” 


The emperor, who suppressed his displeasure, without altering his intention, 
slowly proceeded from Nicsea to Nicomedia and Constantinople. In one of 
the suburbs of that capital, thirty days after his own elevation, he bestowed 
the title of Augustus on his brother Valens ; and as the boldest patriots were 
convinced that their opposition, without being serviceable to their country, 
would be fatal to themselves, the declaration of his absolute will was 
received with silent submission. Valens was now in the thirty-sixth year of 
his age ; but his abilities had never been exercised in any employment, 
military or civil, and his character had not inspired the world with any 
sanguine expectations. He possessed, however, one quality, which 
recommended him to Valentinian, and preserved the domestic peace of the 
empire : a devout and grateful attachment to his benefactor, whose 
superiority of genius, as well as of authority, Valens humbly and cheerfully 
acknowledged in every action of his life. 


Before Valentinian divided the provinces, he reformed the administration of 
the empire. All ranks of subjects, who had been injured or oppressed under 
the reign of Julian, were invited to support their public accusations. The 
silence of mankind attested the spotless integrity of the prefect Sallust; and 
his own pressing solicitations that he might be permitted to retire from the 
business of the state were rejected by Valentinian with the most honourable 
expressions of friendship and esteem. But among the favourites of the late 
emperor, there were many who had abused his credulity or superstition, and 
who could no longer hope to be protected either by favour or justice.1 The 
greater part of the ministers of the palace, and the governors of the 
provinces, were removed from their respective stations; yet the eminent 
merit of some officers was distinguished from the obnoxious crowd ; and, 
notwithstanding the opposite clamours of zeal and resentment, the whole 
proceedings of this delicate inquiry appear to have been conducted with a 
reasonable share of wisdom and moderation. The festivity of a new reign 
received a short and suspicious interruption from the sudden illness of the 
two princes ; but as soon as their health was restored, they left 
Constantinople in the beginning of the spring. In the castle or palace of 
Mediana, only three miles from Naissus, they executed the solemn and final 
division of the Roman Empire. Valentinian bestowed on his brother the rich 
prefecture of the East, from the lower Danube to the confines of Persia ; 
whilst he reserved for his immediate government the warlike prefectures of 


Illyricum, Italy, and Gaul, from the extremity of Greece to the Caledonian 
rampart ; and from the rampart of Caledonia to the foot of Mount Atlas. The 
provincial administration remained on its former basis ; but a double supply 
of generals and magistrates was required for two councils and two courts : 
the division was made with a just regard to their peculiar merit and 
situation, and seven master-generals were soon created, either of the cavalry 
or infantry. When this important business had been amicably transacted, 
Valentinian and Valens embraced for the last time. The emperor of the West 
established his temporary residence at Mediolanum; and the emperor of the 
East returned to Constantinople, to assume the dominion of fifty provinces, 
of whose language he was totally ignorant. & 


1 Eunapius celebrates and exaggerates the sufferings of Maximus, yet he 
allows that this sophist or magician, the guilty favourite of Julian and the 
personal enemy of Valentinian, was dismissed on the payment of a small 
fine. 
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When Julian had gone, the barbarians, repulsed for a while, had once more 
turned towards the Roman provinces. The Alamanni and Burgundians 
crossed the upper Rhine, the Quadi and Sarmatians the Danube. The Franks 
had come out of their cantonments on the lower Rhine, and Saxon pirates 
again swarmed on the seas. In Britain the Picts and Scots had come down 
from their mountains. In Africa a Moorish chief, Firmus, had revolted. It 
seemed as if the whole barbarian world had risen to assail a falling and 
humiliated empire. Valentinian had the courage necessary to face the danger 
; able generals, Jovin, Sebastian, above all Theodosius, helped in this 
difficult task. In the year 365 he established himself in Paris that he might 
keep a closer watch over the barbarians, degraded the corps which had 
allowed their standards to be seized, and, feeling more sure of his troops 
after this revival of ancient discipline, he marched against the Alamanni, 
whom he defeated near Catelauni (Chalons) (366). 


Two years later, one of their kings, Randon, surprised Mogontiacum when 
en fete and took much booty and many captives. Similar expeditions were 
on foot, and the whole Alamannic league was astir. The emperor resumed 
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the policy of Diocletian, Tiberius, and Augustus, and sowed division among 
the barbarians. The Burgundians, who had already attained to a certain 
degree of civilisation, were gained over and opposed to the Alamanni. He 
himself crossed the Rhine with a numerous army and conquered the 
rebellious tribes near Solicinium | (368). He employed part of the following 
year in raising the fortifications which guarded the river passages, and on 
the Neckar, near Mannheim, began works to which he wished to attach 
great importance. To make the barbarians understand that the empire 
intended to resume its aggressive position towards them, he entered the 
great valley of the Mcenus (Main), which flows through the heart of 
Germany. Maeri-anus, the Alamannic king, was alarmed and sued for 
peace, and Valentinian returned in triumph to Augusta Trevirorum (Treves) 
with his son Gratian. The poet Ausonius of Burdigala (Bordeaux), the 
young prince’s tutor, and Symmachus, the last orator of Rome, celebrated 
these exploits which gave security to Gaul. 


During these operations on the Rhine those “kings of the sea,” the Saxons, 
had been chased from the shores they had been accustomed to pillage, and 
the count Theodosius, the father of the future emperor, had acquired in 
Britain a renown almost equal among his contemporaries to that of Agricola 


[} Salzbach according to Duruy. | 
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but he had not a Tacitus for son-in-law. He saved the Britons from pillage 
by the Picts, re-established the Roman dominion, which had been nearly 
driven from the island, and consolidated it by a wise administration. Some 
time after, he brought the same talents into Africa. The exactions of the last 
governors and their cruelties towards the Donatists had excited such great 


disaffection that Firmus the Moor had been able to conquer a large part of 
the country. Theodosius suppressed the revolt, and, after the death of 
Valentinian, restored peace to the province ; but, becoming involved in 
some obscure intrigue, in spite of his innocence and his services, he was 
beheaded at Carthage. 


In the internal government of the provinces Valentinian was hard and often 
cruel. He had hardly any other punishment for crimes save death. And if we 
are to credit a not very reliable story, he had lodged in his palace two 
immense bears, which tore criminals to pieces before his eyes. In religious 
matters he followed the principles of tolerance, with regard to all religions, 
although he himself belonged to the orthodox church. The magicians alone, 
who were then rapidly increasing in number, were diligently hunted down. 
Wise laws against the exposing of children, for the management of schools, 
the retaining of paid doctors in Rome and the establishment in provincial 
towns of protectors or defensors of the city, show that he was not only a 
man of war. Unfortunately for the empire he died in an expedition against 
the Quadi. When these people, whom he intended to punish for an incursion 
into Illyricum, heard of his coming, they sent him a humble embassy to 
which he refused to listen. When he had pitilessly devastated their country, 
he consented to receive their deputies, but spoke to them with so much 
passion that he burst a blood vessel, and some moments after expired (375). 
The successor of Valentinian was his son Gratian, who had borne the title of 
Augustus since 367, and was now only seventeen. He accepted his brother 
Valentinian II, then only four years old, as colleague, and abandoned in his 
favour the prefectures of Italy and Illyricum. 


INVASION OF THE GOTHS IN THE EAST (375) ; BATTLE OF 
HADRIANOPOLIS AND DEATH OF VALENS (378) 


During these events there reigned in the East a suspicious and weak prince, 
Valens, who had had to suppress the revolt of Procopius, cousin to Julian. 
That usurper being detected in treason was beheaded (366) ; but Valens, far 
from imitating the prudent reserve of his brother, disturbed the whole Orient 
by a cruel persecution directed against the magicians and those who 
consulted them, and also by his partiality for the Arians. The faithful of the 


orthodox church were once more disturbed, the bishops driven from their 
sees, and an Arian placed on the archiepiscopal throne at Constantinople. 
Still worse sufferings would have been inflicted on the Church if the gravity 
of the political events which filled this reign had left Valens sufficient 
leisure to respond to all the demands of the heretic leaders. Sapor had 
expelled the kings of Armenia and Iberia. Valens restored them and forced 
the Great King to agree to a treaty with the empire. This was a success, but 
unfortunately a frightful catastrophe was preparing on the Thracian border. 


Procopius, when he revolted, had taken into his pay a corps of three 
thousand Visigoths. When the usurper was overthrown Valens endeavoured 
to punish the barbarians for the help they had furnished. A three years’ war 
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ended in a treaty by which the barbarians were sent beyond the Danube, the 
subsidies which the empire had paid them were suppressed, and two 
frontier towns given in exchange. Athanaric, one of the principal leaders of 
the western Goths or Visigoths who lived to the north of the lower Danube, 
accepted this convention for his people. Bishop Ulfilas had just converted a 
number of the Goths to Arianism. He had compiled a translation of the 
Gospels in their tongue, the first written monument of their language. The 
manuscript is preserved at Upsala. Ulfilas had first to make an alphabet, 
which he borrowed in great part from that of the Greeks. Arianism was 
therefore to return with, the barbarians during the invasion. 


To that invasion we are approaching, after having seen it constantly 
threatening for nearly two hundred years. The people who brought it about 
were strangers to the Germanic race, being tribes of Huns belonging to the 
Mongolian race, as far as can be judged from the description which ancient 
writers have left us of the features and customs of these ferocious hordes. 
The Huns were nomads and scarcely recognised social ties. The tribes in 
their expeditions followed particular leaders, who sometimes, however, 


united for common enterprises. Attila, one of them, is apparently the first 
who contrived to make the entire nation recognise his authority. 


All the Huns were horsemen, and knew no other dwellings than their tents 
or huts. As greedy and cruel as those Mongols of the Middle Ages who 
killed five or six million men under Jenghiz Khan, they ravaged gold and 
silver — not for use, because that they did not understand, but simply to 
possess it. Following their vagabond instincts, and in order to augment 
these useless treasures, they undertook disastrous expeditions against 
civilised peoples. Their incursions, so rapid and unlooked for, spread more 
terror than those of any other barbarous people of the time, for wherever 
they passed they destroyed, merely for the pleasure of destroying. Attila, 
their great chief, boasted later that grass would not spring again where his 
horse had passed. There was a legend that they were born in the desert of 
demons and witches, and their cruelty towards women, whom even the 
Germans in their ravages respected, seemed to confirm this unclean origin. 


Where they first lived and what led them to migrate towards the west, is 
unknown, but it seems to be established that, at the time when the 
Scandinavian and German tribes began to stir, the nomadic hordes of 
western Asia furled their tents and advanced on the west. Their march, 
many times interrupted and by long intervals, owing to the obstinate 
resistance of certain tribes, resumed its course when the obstacle had been 
overcome or they had attracted to them the peoples who had stopped their 
way. This is what happened in the time of Valens. The Huns crossed the 
Urals and subjugated the Alans who lived between the Volga and the Black 
Sea. A part of these people fled beyond the Caucasus, where their 
descendants still live ; the rest followed the conquerors, who, spreading 
over the vast plains of Sarmatia, found themselves confronted by the great 
kingdom of the Goths. 


That great German nation, which had gradually descended from the mouth 
of the Oder, on the Danube and Pontus Euxinus, had long remained divided 
under a great number of chiefs. But Hermanric had united tin-greater part of 
his tribes and founded a powerful state, the kingdom of the Ostrogoths or 
eastern Goths, which extended from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and a 
number of peoples had submitted to him. This kingdom barred the whole 


continent and, had it not already been in full course of dissolution, would no 
doubt have stopped the invasion. 
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When the aged Hermanric learned of the enemy’s approach, he made great 
preparations, despite his 110 years. But the vassal tribes showed little zeal 
for such a formidable war. Two chiefs of the Roxolani, whose sister he had 
caused to be trampled to death under his horse’s hoofs because her husband 
refused to arm for him, tried to assassinate him. Other chiefs also refused 
obedience and the old king in desperation fell upon his sword. His 
successor Whithimer was vanquished and killed. He left an infant son who 
was saved by Alatheus and Saphrax, two Gothic warriors who had served 
for a long time in the Roman armies. Leaving the bulk of the nation to make 
submission to the conquerors, they, with the royal child, gained the interior 
of the country by skilful marches and escaped the pursuit of the Huns, now 
occupied in fighting a new enemy. Athanaric, a chief of the western Goths, 
had advanced as far as the Danastris (Dniester) to defend the passage ; their 
cavalry crossed the river during the night and attacked him in the rear. 
There was nothing for it but to retreat as far as the Pyretus (Pruth). There 
Athanaric wanted to raise fortifications from the Carpathians to the sea and 
might thus have arrested the Huns, but his discouraged people preferred 
going to beg an asylum in the territories of the empire. The brave chief 
himself refused such a disgrace, or did not venture to trust to the hospitality 
of Valens, and fled to the mountains with a few faithful warriors 


(375). 


When the emperor was told that what remained of the Gothic nation was 
now suppliant to him, his flattered pride made him forget his prudence, and 
he opened the empire to this multitude, which still numbered two hundred 
thousand fighting men. The only condition imposed was that they should 


lay down their arms and give some of their children as hostages, who were 
sent to the small towns of Asia Minor. The barbarians submitted to 
anything. But when the imperial officers saw them disarmed they would sell 
them no provisions except at the highest prices. All their money was first 
exhausted, then their slaves, and afterwards their children, whom they sold. 
When they had nothing more they were reduced to taking by force what 
was refused to them, and went marauding through the country. They had 
not given up all their arms and they manufactured more. Alatheus and 
Saphrax, who, about the same time, forced the Danube passage and came 
with their comrades to join them, augmented both their numbers and their 
confidence, All Thrace was given up to pillage. Even Huns and Alans ran to 
share in the prey. 


Valens collected his forces to fight them and also invoked the aid of his 
nephew. Gratian promised help, but a young Alamannian of his guard, away 
on leave among his own people, having spoken of these preparations, the 
Alamanni thought it a favourable opportunity to attack the denuded 
frontiers and their movement made it necessary to keep back the troops 
destined for Valens. Yet every day added to the peril of this prince. All the 
barbarians settled in the Danubian provinces, all the Germanic captives 
whom the emperors had transported there, hastened to join their brethen. 
For a whole year the legions vainly tried to stay the devastation. At last, in 
378, Valens arrived with a part of the army of the East. Gratian was also on 
the march ; but Valens wanted to prevent the concentration of the barbarians 
in a single body and advanced against them.c 


The Goths had proposed to occupy the defiles on the road from 
Constantinople to Hadrianopolis, but the march of the imperial troops was 
conducted with so much skill and celerity, that they reached the latter place 
unim-peded and secured themselves in a strong camp beneath its walls. A 
council was held to decide on future operations.6 
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On the ninth of August, a day which has deserved to be marked among the 
most inauspicious of the Roman calendar, the emperor Valens, leaving 
under a strong guard his baggage and military treasure, marched from 
Hadrianoplis to attack the Goths, who were encamped about twelve miles 
from the city. By some mistake of the orders, or some ignorance of the 
ground, the right wing or column of cavalry arrived in sight of the enemy 
whilst the left was still at a considerable distance ; the soldiers were 
compelled, in the sultry heat of summer, to precipitate their pace ; and the 
line of battle was formed with tedious confusion and irregular delay. The 
Gothic cavalry had been detached to forage in the adjacent country ; and 
Fritigern still continued to practise his customary arts. He despatched 
messengers of peace, made proposals, required hostages, and wasted the 
hours, till the Romans, exposed without shelter to the burning rays of the 
sun, were exhausted by thirst, hunger, and intolerable fatigue. The emperor 
was persuaded to send an ambassador to the Gothic camp ; the zeal of 
Richomer, who alone had courage to ac-cept the dangerous commission, 
was applauded. 


The count of the domestics, adorned with the splendid ensigns of his 
dignity, had proceeded some way in the space between the two armies, 
when he was suddenly recalled by the alarm of battle. The hasty and 
imprudent attack was made by Bacurius the Iberian, who commanded a 
body of archers and targeteers ; and as they advanced with rashness, they 
retreated with loss and disgrace. In the same moment the flying squadrons 
of Alatheus and Saphrax, whose return was anxiously expected by the 
general of the Goths, descended like a whirlwind from the hills, swept 
across the plain, and added new terrors to the tumultuous but irresistible 
charge of the barbarian host. The event of the battle of Hadrianopolis, so 


fatal to Valens and to the empire, may be described in a few words; the 
Roman cavalry fled; the infantry was abandoned, surrounuY’L 
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and cut in pieces. The most skilful evolutions, the firmest courage, are 
scarcely sufficient to extricate a body of foot, encompassed on an open 
plain by superior numbers of horse ; but the troops of Valens, oppressed by 
the weight of the enemy and their own fears, were crowded into a narrow 
space, where it was impossible for them to extend their ranks, or even to 
use with effect their swords and javelins. 


In the midst of tumult, slaughter, and dismay, the emperor, deserted by his 
guards, and wounded, as it was supposed, with an arrow, sought protection 
among the lancearii and the mattiarii, who still maintained their ground 
with some appearance of order and firmness. His faithful generals, Trajan 
and Victor, who perceived his danger, loudly exclaimed that all was lost 
unless the person of the emperor could be saved. Some troops, animated by 
their exhortation, advanced to his relief ; they found only a bloody spot, 
covered with a heap of broken arms and mangled bodies, without being able 
to discover their unfortunate prince, either among the living or the dead. 
Their search could not indeed be successful, if there is any truth in the 
circumstances with which some historians have related the death of the 
emperor. By the care of his attendants, Valens was removed from the field 
of battle to a neighbouring cottage, where they attempted to dress his 
wound, and to provide for his future safety. But his humble retreat was 
instantly , surrounded by the enemy ; they tried to force the door ; they were 
provoked by a discharge of arrows from the roof, till at length, impatient of 
delay, they set fire to a pile of dry fagots, and consumed the cottage with the 
Roman emperor and his train. Valens perished in the flames; and a youth 


who dropped from the window alone escaped, to attest the melancholy tale 
and to inform the Goths of the inestimable prize which they had lost by 
their own rashness. A great number of brave and distinguished officers 
perished in the battle of Hadrianopolis, which equalled in the actual loss, 
and far surpassed in the fatal consequences, the misfortune which Rome 
had formerly sustained in the fields of Cannse. 


The pride of the Goths was elated by this memorable victory ; but their 
avarice was disappointed by the mortifying discovery that the richest part of 
the imperial spoil had been within the walls of Hadrianopolis. They 
hastened to possess the reward of their valour ; but they were encountered 
by the remains of a vanquished army, with an intrepid resolution which was 
the effect of their despair and the only hope of their safety. The walls of the 
city, and the ramparts of the adjacent camp, were lined with military 
engines, that threw stones of an enormous weight, and astonished the 
ignorant barbarians by the noise and velocity, still more than by the real 
effects, of the discharge. The soldiers, the citizens, the provincials, the 
domestics of the palace were united in the danger and in the defence ; the 
furious assault of the Goths was repulsed ; their secret arts of treachery and 
treason were discovered ; and, after an obstinate conflict of many hours, 
they retired to their tents ; convinced, by experience, that it would be far 
more advisable to observe the treaty which their sagacious leader had tacitly 
stipulated with the fortifications of great and populous cities. After the 
hasty and impolitic massacre of three hundred deserters, an act of justice 
extremely useful to the discipline of the Roman armies, the Goths 
indignantly raised the siege of Hadrianopolis. The scene of war and tumult 
was instantly converted into a silent solitude : the multitude suddenly 
disappeared; the secret paths of the woods and mountains were marked with 
the footsteps of the trembling fugitives, who sought a refuge in the distant 
cities of Illyricum and Macedonia; and the faithful officers of the 
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household and the treasury cautiously proceeded in search of the emperor, 
of whose death they were still ignorant. The tide of the Gothic inundation 
rolled from the walls of Hadrianopolis to the suburbs of Constantinople. 


The barbarians were surprised with the splendid appearance of the capital of 
the East, the height and extent of the walls, the myriads of wealth \ and 
affrighted citizens who crowded the ramparts, the various prospect of the 
sea and land. While they gazed with hopeless desire on the inaccessible 
beauties of Constantinople, a sally was made from one of the gates by a 
party of Saracens, who had been fortunately engaged in the service of 
Valens. The cavalry of Scythia was forced to yield to the admirable swift- 
ness and spirit of the Arabian horses ; their riders were skilled in the 
evolutions of irregular war, and the northern barbarians were astonished and 
dismayed by the inhuman ferocity of the barbarians of the south. A Gothic 
soldier was slain by the dagger of an Arab ; and the hairy, naked savage, 
applying his lips to the wound, expressed a horrid delight while he sucked 
the blood of his vanquished enemy. The army of the Goths, laden with the 
spoils of the wealthy suburbs and the adjacent territory, slowly moved from 
the Bosporus to the mountains which form the western boundary of Thrace. 
The important pass of Succi was betrayed by the fear, or the misconduct, of 
Maurus ; and the barbarians, who no longer had any resistance to apprehend 
from the scattered and vanquished troops of the east, spread themselves 
over the face of a fertile and cultivated country, as far as the confines of 
Italy and the Adriatic Sea.& 


Gratian, more fortunate, at the same time defeated the Alamanni near 
Colmar. But the Eastern Empire was without a head. Gratian could not 
think of adding this heavy crown to that which he already wore, and to help 
him in the difficult task of repairing the great catastrophe under which the 
nation groaned, he cast his eyes on Theodosius, son of the valiant count 
Theodosius. 


THEODOSIUS NAMED AUGUSTUS 


After his father’s unhappy end Theodosius had retired to Spain, his native 
country. Gratian recalled him, and on the Jan. 19, 379, gave him the title of 
Augustus and the two prefectures of the East and of Illyricum. Theodosius 
set to work bravely. Asia was quiet, thanks to an atrocious measure. All the 
Goths sent as hostages into the provinces had been convoked on the same 
day in the chief cities to receive gifts in money and land. But troops awaited 
them there ; taken by surprise and defenceless, the}r had been massacred. In 
Thrace their brothers and fathers were avenging them. Theodosius had to 
reform an army, and, above all, to raise the courage of the soldiers. He 
succeeded in so doing by giving them the opportunity of fighting a great 
many small battles wherein he was careful to insure their success. These 
were the old tactics of Fabius Cunctator against Hannibal ; and in this case 
they were even more successful. He allowed no stronghold to fall into the 
hands of the enemy, whose numbers he diminished by provoking 
desertions, so that, without gaining a great victory, he brought the Goths to 
treat. 


Fritigern, the conqueror of Hadrianopolis, was dead ; the gallant Athanaric, 
his successor, had allowed himself to be allured to Constantinople, and 
there, dazzled by the brilliance of the gorgeous court, he persuaded his 
people to accept the emperor’s offers (October, 382). Theodosius, as a 
matter of fact, gave them what they wanted. He settled them in Thrace and 
Moesia, 
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with the charge of defending the passage of the Danube. Forty thousand 
warriors of the Goths were enrolled among the imperial troops. 


This was really to deliver the empire into their hands ; for these Goths — 
remaining a national body under their national leaders, with a military 


organisation of their own — soon felt the instincts of pillage and the need of 
adventure reawaken in them. A few years more, and they would take Rome 
after ravaging Greece and Italy, and the war they would thus carry to the 
very heart of the empire would level the barriers over which this flood of 
invasion was destined to pass. 


For the time being, however, Theodosius had put an end to a deplorable 
situation, and the empire, believing itself saved, showed its gratitude. Those 
sad events of which the West was the scene, and which would lead to a 
reunion of the whole empire of Augustus under his authority, for a while 
increased his renown. The church, above all, delivered by him from 
Arianism, looked upon him as a second Constantine, and the epithet of “the 
great” has remained joined to the name of the last master of the Roman 
world. 


Gratian, active, intelligent, and brave, was nevertheless overthrown by a 
usurper. Passionately fond of hunting, he forgot his princely duties, and was 
now usually seen surrounded by Alan archers. This preference irritated the 
soldiers, and the British legions proclaimed their chief, Maximus, one of the 
able comrades of Count Theodosius, emperor. Maximus immediately 
marched into Gaul. Gratian, abandoned by his troops, tried to reach the 
Alps, but, being overtaken near Lyons, he was put to death (August 25, 
383). For this expedition Maximus had withdrawn the legions from Britain. 
The island, left defenceless, was soon desolated by the inroads of the Picts 
and Scots, and by the invasions of Saxons and Frisians. 


Theodosius would gladly have avenged his benefactor, but tranquillity was 
not yet restored in the East, and a civil war might have lost all. He 
recognised the usurper as master of the Gallic prefecture on condition that 
he should leave that of Italy to the young Valentinian IT (385). The latter’s 
mother, Justina, in her zeal for Arianism, sought to propagate heresy in her 
son’s provinces, which were by no means favourably disposed towards it. 
At Mediolanum the opposition was very strong. She tried to overcome it by 
threatening to exile Saint Ambrose, the archbishop, but the people repulsed 
her barbarian guards. Maximus thought the occasion favourable. He crossed 
the Alps, and Valentinian IT fled (387) to Theodosius at Thessalonica. 


This prince had already declared himself strongly opposed to the Arians. As 
early as the year 380 he had received baptism, had promulgated edicts in 
favour of orthodoxy, and expelled Damophilus, patriarch of Constantinople, 
from his see, which was given to Gregory of Nazianzus. A council which 
met in Constantinople (381) condemned the heresy afresh and confirmed 
the Nicene creed. Justina owed her misfortunes to her zeal for Arianism, but 
Theodosius had married her daughter, the beautiful Galla, so the empress, 
despite her imprudence, could count on the support of her son-in-law. He 
hesitated, however, for nearly a year until he learned that Maximus by his 
harshness had stirred up all the Italians against him. 


Theodosius entered Pannonia in the year 388, and made a diversion in Gaul 
by means of the Saxons and Franks. Maximus used the same weapons 
against him and tampered with the fidelity of his barbaric troops. 
Dangerous defections would have ensued had he not anticipated them by 
severe measures. The usurper, vanquished on the banks of the Save, was 
given up by his own soldiers and put to death in Aquileia. Theodosius kept 
no 
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part of his conquest, but gave it up to Valentinian. To confirm the young 
prince’s power and extirpate both heresy and the last remains of paganism 
which yet li lgered in the Western provinces, he stayed three years in his 
brother-in-law’s province. On his departure he gave him as chief minister 
Arbogast the Frank, who had just delivered Gaul from the Germans, and 
filled all offices, civil and military, with barbarians. Valentinian did not long 
endure this guardianship; he wished to deprive the count of all his offices. ” 
I hold my charge from Theodosius, ” answered Arbogast before the whole 
court, “he alone can take it from me.” Valentinian, in a violent rage, threw 


himself upon Arbogast, sword in hand. Some days after he was found dead 
(May 15, 392). 


Arbogast could not hope that Theodosius would leave this murder 
unpunished. Not daring to proclaim himself emperor, he threw the purple 
robe on the shoulders of an imperial secretary, the rhetorician Eugenius. 
Theodosius, the avenger of orthodoxy, had the Catholic clergy on his side. 


The Palatine, Rome 


Arbogast and Eugenius tried to rally to their cause all that were left of the 
pagans. This conduct raised the Christian population against them. A single 
battle, near Aquileia, put an end to this rule. Eugenius, being taken prisoner, 
was put to death; Arbogast slew himself (394). Tins time the victor retained 
his conquests. 


This victory redoubled Theodosius’ zeal for orthodoxy. He forbade, under 
severe penalties, the worship of the gods, who, driven from the towns, took 
refuge amongst the country people (pagani}, and he deprived heretics not 
only of all claim to honours but of the right of disposing of their property. 
On the other hand, numerous and wise regulations showed the monarch’s 
constant preoccupation with remedies for some of the evils which were 
harassing this moribund social order. He could not succeed, for the ills were 
incurable, but at least he did honour to the last days of the empire by 
displaying such virtue on the throne as subjects rarely had been called upon 
to reverence. We have seen his disinterestedness and his gratitude to his 
benefactor’s family ; let us add that peace always reigned in his numerous 
family — that if he retained courtiers he also had friends. 


Before his death (January 17, 395) he divided the empire between his two 
sons Arcadius and Honorius ; an irrevocable separation which still endures 
in the different religion and civilisation of these two halves of the ancient 
world. 


One great act does Theodosius honour. The people of Thessalonica had 
killed the governor and several imperial officers in a sedition. Under similar 
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circumstances Theodosius had pardoned the people of Antioch (387). This 
time he fell into a violent rage and gave orders which cost the lives of seven 
thousand persons. This massacre excited a feeling of horror throughout the 
empire. When, some time after, Theodosius presented himself at the doors 
of Milan cathedral, St. Ambrose had the courage to stop him. Before all the 
crowd he reproached him for his crime, forbidding him to enter or approach 
the Holy Table. Theodosius accepted the public penance which the bishop 
imposed upon him in the name of God and outraged humanity. For eight 
months he never crossed the threshold of the church.c 


VIRTUES OF THEODOSIUS 


The orator, who may be silent without danger, may praise without difficulty 
and without reluctance ; and posterity will confess that the character of 
Theodosius might furnish the subject of a sincere and ample panegyric. The 
wisdom of his laws and the success of his arms rendered his administration 
respectable in the eyes both of his subjects and of his enemies. He loved 
and practised the virtues of domestic life, which seldom hold their residence 
in the palaces of kings. Theodosius was chaste and temperate ; he enjoyed, 
without excess, the sensual and social pleasures of the table ; and the 
warmth of his amorous passions was never diverted from their lawful 
objects. The proud titles of imperial greatness were adorned by the tender 
names of a faithful husband, an indulgent father ; his uncle was raised, by 
his affectionate esteem, to the rank of a second parent. Theodosius 
embraced, as his own, the children of his brother and sister ; and the 
expressions of his regard were extended to the most distant and obscure 
branches of his numerous kindred. His familiar friends were judiciously 
selected from among those persons who, in the equal intercourse of private 
life, had appeared before his eyes without a mask. The consciousness of 
personal and superior merit enabled him to despise the accidental 
distinction of the purple ; and he proved, by his conduct, that he had 
forgotten all the injuries, while he most gratefully remembered all the 
favours and services, which he had received before he ascended the throne 
of the Roman Empire. 


The serious or lively tone of his conversation was adapted to the age, the 
rank, or the character of subjects whom he admitted into his society; and the 
affability of his manners displayed the image of his mind. Theodosius 
respected the simplicity of the good and virtuous ; every art, every talent, of 
a useful or even of an innocent nature, was rewarded by his judicious 
liberality ; and, except the heretics, whom he persecuted with implacable 
hatred, the diffusive circle of his benevolence was circumscribed only by 
the limits of the human race. The government of a mighty empire may 
assuredly suffice to occupy the time and the abilities of a mortal ; yet the 
diligent prince, without aspiring to the unsuitable reputation of profound 
learning, always reserved some moments of his leisure for the instructive 


amusement of reading. History, which enlarged his experience, was his 
favourite study. The annals of Rome, in the long period of eleven hundred 
years, presented him with a various and splendid picture of human life ; and 
it has been particularly observed that whenever he perused the cruel acts of 
Cinna, of Marius, or of Sulla, he warmly expressed his generous detestation 
of those enemies of humanity and freedom. His disinterested opinion of 
past events was usefully applied as the rule of his own actions ; and 
Theodosius has deserved the singular commendation, that his virtues 
always 
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seemed to expand with his fortune. The season of his prosperity was that of 
his moderation ; and his clemency appeared the most conspicuous after the 
danger and success of the civil war. The Moorish guards of the tyrant had 
been massacred in the first heat of the victory, and a small number of the 
most obnoxious criminals suffered the punishment of the law. But the 
emperor showed himself much more attentive to relieve the innocent than to 
chastise the guilty. The oppressed subjects of the West, who would have 
deemed themselves happy in the restoration of their lands, were astonished 
to receive a sum of money equivalent to their losses ; and the liberality of 
the conqueror supported the aged mother and educated the orphan 
daughters of Maximus. A character thus accomplished might almost excuse 
the extravagant supposition of the orator Pacatus that if the elder Brutus 
could be permitted to revisit the earth, the stern republican would abjure, at 
the feet of Theodosius, his hatred of kings ; and ingenuously confess that 
such a monarch was the most faithful guardian of the happiness and dignity 
of the Roman people. 


Yet the piercing eye of the founder of the republic must have discerned two 
essential imperfections, which might perhaps have abated his recent love of 
despotism. The virtuous mind of Theodosius was often relaxed by 
indolence, and it was sometimes inflamed by passion. In the pursuit of an 
important object, his active courage was capable of the most vigorous 


exertions ; but, as soon as the design was accomplished or the danger was 
surmounted, the hero sunk into inglorious repose ; and, forgetful that the 
time of a prince is the property of his people, resigned himself to the 
enjoyment of the innocent but trifling pleasures of a luxurious court. The 
natural disposition of Theodosius was hasty and choleric ; and, in a station 
where none could resist and few would dissuade the fatal consequence of 
his resentment, the humane monarch was justly alarmed by the 
consciousness of his infirmity and of his power. It was the constant study of 
his life to suppress or regulate the intemperate sallies of passion ; and the 
success of his efforts enhanced the merit of his clemency. But the painful 
virtue which claims the merit of victory is exposed to the danger of defeat ; 
and the reign of a wise and merciful prince was polluted by an act of cruelty 
which would stain the annals of Nero or Domitian. Within the space of 
three years, the inconsistent historian of Theodosius must relate the 
generous pardon of the citizens of Antioch and the inhuman massacre of the 
people of Thessalonica. 


TUMULT IN ANTIOCH 


The lively impatience of the inhabitants of Antioch was never satisfied with 
their own situation, or with the character and conduct of their successive 
sovereigns. The Arian subjects of Theodosius deplored the loss of their 
churches; and, as three rival bishops disputed the throne of Antioch, the 
sentence which decided their pretensions excited the murmurs of the two 
unsuccessful congregations. The exigencies of the Gothic War, and the 
inevitable expense that accompanied the conclusion of the peace, had 
constrained the emperor to aggravate the weight of the public impositions ; 
and the provinces of Asia, as they had not been involved in the distress 
were the less inclined to contribute to the relief of Europe. The auspicious 
period now approached of the tenth year of his reign ; a festival more 
grateful to the soldiers, who received a liberal donative, than to the subjects, 
whose voluntary offerings had been long since converted into an 
extraordinary and 
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oppressive burden. The edicts of taxation interrupted the repose and 
pleasures of Antioch ; and the tribunal of the magistrate was besieged by a 
suppliant crowd, who, in pathetic but at first in respectful language, 
solicited the redress of their grievances. They were gradually incensed by 
the pride of their haughty rulers, who treated their complaints as a criminal 
resistance ; their satirical wit degenerated into sharp and angry invectives; 
and, from the subordinate powers of government, the invectives of the 
people insensibly rose to attack the sacred character of the emperor himself. 


Their fury, provoked by a feeble opposition, discharged itself on the images 
of the imperial family, erected, as objects of public veneration, in the most 
conspicuous places of the city. The statues of Theodosius, of his father, of 
his wife Flaccilla, of his two sons Arcadius and Honorius, were insolently 
thrown down from their pedestals, broken in pieces, or dragged with 
contempt through the streets ; and the indignities which were offered to the 
representations of imperial majesty sufficiently declared the impious and 
treasonable wishes of the populace. The tumult was almost immediately 
suppressed by the arrival of a body of archers; and Antioch had leisure to 
reflect on the nature and consequences of her crime. According to the duty 
of his office, the governor of the province despatched a faithful narrative of 
the whole transaction ; while the trembling citizens entrusted the confession 
of their crime and the assurances of their repentance to the zeal of Flavian 
their bishop, and to the eloquence of the senator Hilarius, the friend and 
most probably the disciple of Libanius, whose genius, on this melancholy 
occasion, was not useless to his country. But the two capitals, Antioch and 
Constantinople, were separated by the distance of eight hundred miles ; and, 
notwithstanding the diligence of the imperial posts, the guilty city was 
severely punished by a long and dreadful interval of suspense. Every 
rumour agitated the hopes and fears of the Antiochians, and they heard with 
terror that their sovereign, exasperated by the insult which had been offered 
to his own statues, and more especially to those of his beloved wife, had 


resolved to level with the ground the offending city; and to massacre, 
without distinction of age or sex, the criminal inhabitants, many of whom 
were actually driven, by their apprehensions, to seek a refuge in the 
mountains of Syria and the adjacent desert. At length, twenty-four days 
after the sedition, the general Hellebicus, and Caesarius, master of the 
offices, declared the will of the emperor and the sentence of Antioch. That 
proud capital was degraded from the rank of a city ; and the metropolis of 
the East, stripped of its lands, its privileges, and its revenues, was subjected, 
under the humiliating denomination of a village, to the jurisdiction of 
Laodicea. 


The baths, the circus, and the theatres were shut ; and, that every source of 
plenty and pleasure might at the same time be intercepted, the distribution 
of corn was abolished, by the severe instructions of Theodosius. His 
commissioners then proceeded to inquire into the guilt of individuals ; of 
those who had perpetrated, and of those who had not prevented, the 
destruction of the sacred statues. The tribunal of Hellebicus and Csesarius, 
encompassed with armed soldiers, was erected in the midst of the Forum. 
The 
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noblest and most wealthy of the citizens of Antioch, appeared before them 
in chains; the examination was assisted by the use of torture, and their 
sentence was pronounced or suspended according to the judgment of these 
extraordinary magistrates. The houses of the criminals were exposed to 
sale, their wives and children were suddenly reduced from affluence and 
luxury to the most abject distress ; and a bloody execution was expected to 
conclude the horrors of a day, which the preacher of Antioch, the eloquent 
Chrysostom, has represented as a lively image of the last and universal 
judgment of the world. But the ministers of Theodosius performed, with 
reluctance, the cruel task which had been assigned them ; they dropped a 
gentle tear over the calamities of the people ; and they listened with 
reverence to the pressing solicitations of the monks and hermits, who 
descended in swarms from the mountains. Hellebicus and Caesarius were 
persuaded to suspend the execution of their sentence ; and it was agreed that 
the former should remain at Antioch, while the latter returned, with all 
possible speed, to Constantinople, and presumed once more to consult the 
will of his sovereign. 


The resentment of Theodosius had already subsided ; the deputies of the 
people, both the bishop and the orator, had obtained a favourable audience ; 
and the reproaches of the emperor were the complaints of injured 
friendship, rather than the stern menaces of pride and power. A free and 
general pardon was granted to the city and citizens of Antioch ; the prison- 
doors were thrown open ; the senators who despaired of their lives 
recovered the possession of their houses and estates ; and the capital of the 
East was restored to the enjoyment of her ancient dignity and splendour. 
Theodosius condescended to praise the senate of Constantinople, who had 
generously interceded for their distressed brethren ; he rewarded the 
eloquence of Hilarius with the government of Palestine, and dismissed the 


bishop of Antioch with the warmest expressions of his respect and 
gratitude. A thousand new statues arose to the clemency of Theodosius ; the 
applause of his subjects was ratified by the approbation of his own heart ; 
and the emperor confessed that, if the exercise of justice is the most 
important duty, the indulgence of mercy is the most exquisite pleasure of a 
sovereign. 


THE SEDITION OF THESSALONICA 


The sedition of Thessalonica is ascribed to a more shameful cause, and was 
productive of much more dreadful consequences. That great city, the 
metropolis of all the Illyrian provinces, had been protected from the dangers 
of the Gothic war by strong fortifications and a numerous garrison. 
Botheric, the general of those troops, and, as it should seem from his name, 
a barbarian, had among his slaves a beautiful boy, who excited the impure 
desires of one of the charioteers of the circus. The insolent and brutal lover 
was thrown into prison by the order of Botheric ; and he sternly rejected the 
importunate clamours of the multitude, who, on the day of the public 
games, lamented the absence of their favourite, and considered the skill of a 
charioteer as an object of more importance than his virtue. The resentment 
of the people was imbittered by some previous disputes ; and, as the 
strength of the garrison had been drawn away for the service of the Italian 
War, the feeble remnant, whose numbers were reduced by desertion, could 
not save the unhappy general from their licentious fury. Botheric, and 
several of his principal officers, were inhumanly murdered : their mangled 
bodies were dragged about the streets ; and the emperor, who then resided 
at Mediolanum, 
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was surprised by the intelligence of the audacious and wanton cruelty of the 
people of Thessalonica. The sentence of a dispassionate judge would have 
inflicted a severe punishment on the authors of the crime ; and the merit of 
Botheric might contribute to exasperate the grief and indignation of his 
master. The fiery and choleric temper of Theodosius was impatient of the 
dilatory forms of a judicial inquiry ; and he hastily resolved that the blood 
of his lieutenant should be expiated by the blood of the guilty people. 


Yet his mind still fluctuated between the counsels of clemency and of 
revenge ; the zeal of the bishops had almost extorted from the reluctant 


emperor the promise of a general pardon ; his passion was again inflamed 
by the flattering suggestions of his minister, Rufinus ; and, after Theodosius 
had despatched the messengers of death, he attempted, too late, to prevent 
the execution of his orders. The punishment of a Roman city was blindly 
committed to the undistinguishing sword of the barbarians ; and the hostile 
preparations were concerted with the dark and perfidious artifice of an 
illegal conspiracy. The people of Thessalonica were treacherously invited, 
in the name of their sovereign, to the games of the circus ; and such was 
their insatiate avidity for those amusements that every consideration of fear, 
or suspicion, was disregarded by the numerous spectators. As soon as the 
assembly was complete, the soldiers, who had been secretly posted round 
the circus, received the signal, not of the races but of a general massacre. 
The promiscuous carnage continued three hours, without discrimination of 
strangers or natives, of age or sex, of innocence or guilt ; the most moderate 
accounts state the number of the slain at seven thousand; and it is affirmed 
by some writers that more than fifteen thousand victims were sacrificed to 
the manes of Botheric. A foreign merchant, who had probably no concern 
in his murder, offered his own life, and all his wealth, to supply the place of 
one of his two sons ; but, while the father hesitated with equal tenderness, 
while he was doubtful to choose and unwilling to condemn, the soldiers 
determined his suspense by plunging their daggers at the same moment into 
the breasts of the defenceless youths. The apology of the assassins that they 
were obliged to produce the prescribed number of heads, serves only to 
increase, by an appearance of order and design, the horrors of the massacre, 
which was executed by the commands of Theodosius. The guilt of the 
emperor is aggravated by his long and frequent residence at Thessalonica. 
The situation of the unfortunate city, the aspect of the streets and buildings, 
the dress and faces of the inhabitants, were familiar, and even present to his 
imagination ; and Theodosius possessed a quick and lively sense of the 
existence of the people whom he destroyed. 


THEODOSIUS AND AMBROSE 


The respectful attachment of the emperor for the orthodox clergy had 
disposed him to love and admire the character of Ambrose, who united all 
the episcopal virtues in the most eminent degree. The friends and ministers 
of Theodosius imitated the example of their sovereign ; and he observed, 
with more surprise than displeasure, that all his secret counsels were 
immediately communicated to the archbishop, who acted from the laudable 
persuasion that every measure of civil government may have some 
connection with the glory of God and the interests of the true religion. The 
monks and populace of Callinicum, an obscure town on the frontier of 
Persia, excited by their own fanaticism and by that of their bishop, had 
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tumultuously burned a conventicle of the Valentinians and a synagogue of 
the Jews. 


The seditious prelate was condemned, by the magistrate of the province, 
either to rebuild the synagogue or to repay the damage ; this moderate 
sentence was confirmed by the emperor. But it was not confirmed by the 
archbishop of Milan. He dictated an epistle of censure and reproach, more 
suitable, perhaps, if the emperor had received the mark of circumcision and 
renounced the faith of his baptism. Ambrose considers the toleration of the 
Jewish, as the persecution of the Christian, religion ; boldly declares that he 
himself, and every true believer, would eagerly dispute with the bishop of 
Callinicum the merit of the deed, and the crown of martyrdom ; and laments 
in the most pathetic terms that the execution of the sentence would be fatal 
to the fame and salvation of Theodosius. As this private admonition did not 
produce an immediate effect, the archbishop, from his pulpit, publicly 
addressed the emperor on his throne ; nor would he consent to offer the 
oblation of the altar, till he had obtained from Theodosius a solemn and 
positive declaration, which secured the impunity of the bishop and monks 


of Callinicum. The recantation of Theodosius was sincere ; and during the 
term of his residence at Milan his affection for Ambrose was continually 
increased by the habits of pious and familiar conversation. 


When Ambrose was informed of the massacre of Thessalonica, his mind 
was filled with horror and anguish. He retired into the country to indulge 
his grief, and to avoid the presence of Theodosius. But as the archbishop 
was Satisfied that a timid silence would render him the accomplice of his 
guilt, he represented, in a private letter, the enormity of the crime ; which 
could only be effaced by the tears of penitence. The episcopal vigour of 
Ambrose was tempered by prudence ; and he contented himself with 
signify-ing an indirect sort of excommunication, by the assurance that he 
had been warned in a vision not to offer the oblation in the name or in the 
presence of Theodosius ; and by the advice that he would confine himself to 
the use of prayer, without presuming to approach the altar of Christ, or to 
receive the Holy Eucharist with those hands that were still polluted with the 
blood of an innocent people. The emperor was deeply affected by his own 
reproaches and by those of his spiritual father ; and, after he had bewailed 
the mischievous and irreparable consequences of his rash fury, he 
proceeded, in the accustomed manner, to perform his devotions in the great 
church of Milan. 


He was stopped in the porch by the archbishop, who, in the tone and 
language of an ambassador of heaven, declared to his sovereign that private 
contrition was not sufficient to atone for a public fault, or to appease the 
justice of the offended Deity. Theodosius humbly represented that, if he had 
contracted the guilt of homicide, David, the man after God’s own heart, had 
been guilty, not only of murder but of adultery. ” You have imitated David 
in his crime, imitate then his repentance,” was the reply of the undaunted 
Ambrose. The rigorous conditions of peace and pardon were accepted ; and 
the public penance of the emperor Theodosius has been recorded as one of 
the most honourable events in the annals of the Church. According to the 
mildest rules of ecclesiastical discipline, which were established in the 
fourth century, the crime of homicide was expiated by the penitence of 
twenty years ; and as it was impossible, in the period of human life, to 
purge the accumulated guilt of the massacre of Thessalonica, the murderer 
should have been excluded from the Holy Communion till the hour of his 


death. But the archbishop, consulting the maxims of religious policy, 
granted some 
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indulgence to the rank of his illustrious penitent, who humbled in the dust 
the pride of the diadem ; and the public edification might be admitted as a 
weighty reason to abridge the duration of his punishment. It was sufficient 
that the emperor of the Romans, stripped of the ensigns of royalty, should 
appear in a mournful and suppliant posture ; and that, in the midst of the 
church of Milan, he should humbly solicit, with sighs and tears, the pardon 
of his sins. 


LAST DAYS OF THEODOSIUS 


After the defeat and death of the tyrant of Gaul, the Roman world was in 
the possession of Theodosius. He derived from the choice of Gratian his 
honourable title to the provinces of the East : he had acquired the West by 
the right of conquest ; and the three years which he spent in Italy were 
usefully employed to restore the authority of the laws and to correct the 
abuses which had prevailed with impunity under the usurpation of Maximus 
and the minority of Valentinian. The name of Valentinian was regularly 
inserted in the public acts; but the tender age and doubtful faith of the son 
of Justina appeared to require the prudent care of an orthodox guardian ; 
and his specious ambition might have excluded the unfortunate youth, 
without a struggle, and almost without a murmur, from the administration, 
and even from the inheritance, of the empire. If Theodosius had consulted 
the rigid maxims of interest and policy, his conduct would have been 
justified by his friends; but the generosity of his behaviour on this 
memorable occasion has extorted the applause of his most inveterate 
enemies. He seated Valentinian on the throne of Milan ; and, without 
stipulating any present or future advantages, restored him to the absolute 
dominion of all the provinces from which he had been driven by the arms of 
Maximus. To the restitution of his ample patrimony, Theodosius added the 
free and generous gift of the countries beyond the Alps, which his 
successful valour had recovered from the assassin of Gratian. Satisfied with 
the glory which he had acquired, by revenging the death of his benefactor 
and delivering the West from the yoke of tyranny, the emperor returned 
from Milan to Constantinople ; and, in the peaceful possession of the East, 
insensibly relapsed into his former habits of luxury and indolence. 
Theodosius discharged his obligation to the brother, he indulged his 
conjugal tenderness to the sister, of Valentinian ; and posterity, which 
admires the pure and singular glory of his elevation, must applaud his 
unrivalled generosity in the use of victory. & 


CHAPTER XLIV. THE DIVISION OF THE EMPIRE (395) 


ARCADIUS AND HONORIUS SUCCEED THEODOSIUS 


The genius of Rome expired with Theodosius, the last of the successors of 
Augustus and Constantine who appeared in the field at the head of their 
armies, and whose authority was universally acknowledged throughout the 
whole extent of the empire. The memory of his virtues still continued, 
however, to protect the feeble and inexperienced youth of his two sons. 
After the death of their father, Arcadius and Honorius were saluted, by the 
unanimous consent of mankind, as the lawful emperors of the East and of 
the West ; and the oath of fidelity was eagerly taken by every order of the 
state — the senates of old and new Rome, the clergy, the magistrates, the 
soldiers, and the people. Arcadius, who then was about eighteen years of 
age, was born in Spain, in the humble habitation of a private family. But he 
received a princely education in the palace of Constantinople ; and his 
inglorious life was spent in that peaceful and splendid seat of royalty, from 
whence he appeared to reign over the provinces of Thrace, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt, from the lower Danube to the confines of Persia and 
Ethiopia. His younger brother, Honorius, assumed, in the eleventh year of 
his age, the nominal government of Italy, Africa, Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; 
and the troops, which guarded the frontiers of his kingdom, were opposed 
on one side to the Caledonians, and on the other to the Moors. 


The great and martial prefecture of Illyricum was divided between the two 
princes ; the defence and possession of the provinces of Noricum, Pannonia, 
and Dalmatia still belonged to the Western Empire ;* but the two large 
dioceses of Dacia and Macedonia, which Gratian had intrusted to the valour 
of Theodosius, were forever united to the empire of the East. The boundary 
in Europe was not very different from the line which now separates the 
Germans and the Turks; and the respective advantages of territory, riches, 
populousness, and military strength, were fairly balanced and compensated. 
The hereditary sceptre of the sons of Theodosius appeared to be the gift of 
nature and of their father; the generals and ministers had been accustomed 
to adore the majesty of the royal infants. The gradual discovery of the 
weakness of Arcadius and Honorius, and the repeated calamities of their 
reign, were not sufficient to obliterate the deep and early impressions of 
loyalty. 


[J Legally the division was of the same nature as that made by Diocletian; 
there was still one empire divided into two administrative districts, and the 
two Augusti were colleagues, as before. The division was not intended to be 
final, and we shall see (Volume VII) that it was not absolutely so in fact; for 
after the abdication of Romulus, the emperor at Constantinople not only 
claimed sovereignty over the whole empire, but at times actually exercised 
his sovereignty over parts of the West. ] 
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Theodosius had tarnished the glory of his reign by the elevation of Rufinus ; 
an odious favourite, who, in an age of civil and religious faction, has 
deserved, from every party, the imputation of every crime. The strong 
impulse of ambition and avarice had urged Rufinus to abandon his native 
country, an obscure corner of Gaul, to advance his fortune in the capital of 
the East : the talent of bold and ready elocution qualified him to succeed in 
the lucrative profession of the law ; and his success in that profession was a 
regular step to the most honourable and important employments of the state. 
He was raised by just degrees to the station of master of the offices. In the 
exercise of his various functions, so essentially connected with the whole 
sys-tem of civil government, he acquired the confidence of a monarch who 
soon discovered his diligence and capacity in business, and who long 
remained ignorant of the pride, the malice, and the covetousness of his 
disposition. 


The character of Theodosius imposed on his minister the task of hypocrisy, 
which disguised, and sometimes restrained, the abuse of power ; and 
Rufinus was apprehensive of disturbing the indolent slumber of a prince 
still capable of exerting the abilities and the virtue which had raised him to 
the throne. But the absence, and soon afterwards the death, of the emperor 


confirmed the absolute authority of Rufinus over the person and dominions 
of Arcadius ; a feeble youth, whom the imperious prefect considered as his 
pupil rather than his sovereign. Regardless of the public opinion, he 
indulged his passions without remorse and without resistance ; and his 
malignant and rapacious spirit rejected every passion that might have 
contributed to his own glory or the happiness of the people. His avarice, 
which seems to have prevailed in his corrupt mind over every other 
sentiment, attracted the wealth of the East by the various arts of partial and 
general extortion : oppressive taxes, scandalous bribery, immoderate fines, 
unjust confiscations, forced or fictitious testaments, by which the tyrant 
despoiled of their lawful inheritance the children of strangers or enemies ; 
and the public sale of justice, as well as of favour, which he instituted in the 
palace of Constantinople. 


The ambitious candidate eagerly solicited, at the expense of the fairest part 
of his patrimony, the honours and emoluments of some provincial 
government ; the lives and fortunes of the unhappy people were abandoned 
to the most liberal purchaser ; the public discontent was sometimes 
appeased by the sacrifice of an unpopular criminal, whose punishment was 
profitable only to the prefect of the East, his accomplice and his judge. The 
fate of Lucian proclaimed to the East that the prefect, whose industry was 
much abated in the despatch of ordinary business, was indefatigable in the 
pursuit of revenge. Lucian, the son of the prefect Florentius, the oppressor 
of Gaul and the enemy of Julian, had employed a considerable part of his 
inheritance, the fruit of rapine and corruption, to purchase the friendship of 
Rufinus and the high office of count of the East. But the new magistrate 
imprudently departed from the maxims of the court and of the times ; 
disgraced his benefactor by the contrast of a virtuous and temperate 
administration ; and presumed to refuse an act of injustice, which might 
have tended to the profit of the emperor’s uncle. 


Arcadius was easily persuaded to resent the supposed insult ; and the 
prefect of the East resolved to execute in person the cruel vengeance which 
he meditated against this ungrateful delegate of his power. He performed 
with incessant speed the journey of seven or eight hundred miles from 
Constantinople to Antioch, entered the capital of Syria at the dead of the 
night, and spread universal consternation among a people ignorant of his 


design but not ignorant of his character. The count of the fifteen provinces 
of the 
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East was dragged, like the vilest malefactor, before the arbitrary tribunal of 
Rufinus. Notwithstanding the clearest evidence of his integrity, which was 
not impeached even by the voice of an accuser, Lucian was condemned, 
almost without a trial, to suffer a cruel and ignominious punishment. The 
ministers of the tyrant, by the order and in the presence of their master, beat 
him on the neck with leather thongs, armed at the extremities with lead ; 
and when he fainted under the violence of the pain, he was removed in a 
close litter, to conceal his dying agonies from the eyes of the indignant city. 
No sooner had Rufinus perpetrated this inhuman act, the sole object of his 
expedition, than he returned, amidst the deep and silent curses of a 
trembling people, from Antioch to Constantinople ; and his diligence was 
accelerated by the hope of accomplishing without delay the nuptials of his 
daughter with the emperor of the East. 


But Rufinus soon experienced that a prudent minister should constantly 
secure his royal captive by the strong though invisible chain of habit ; and 
that the merit, and much more easily the favour, of the absent are obliterated 
in a short time from the mind of a weak and capricious sovereign. While the 
prefect satiated his revenge at Antioch, a secret conspiracy of the favourite 
eunuchs, directed by the great chamberlain Eutropius, undermined his 
power in the palace of Constantinople. They discovered that Arcadius was 
not inclined to love the daughter of Rufinus, who had been chosen, without 
his consent, for his bride ; and they contrived to substitute in her place the 
fair Eudoxia, the daughter of Bauto, a general of the Franks in the service of 
Rome ; and who was educated, since the death of her father, in the family of 
the sons of Promotus. 


The young emperor, whose chastity had been strictly guarded by the pious 
care of his tutor Arsenius, eagerly listened to the artful and flattering 


descriptions of the charms of Eudoxia : he gazed with impatient ardour on 
her picture, and he understood the necessity of concealing his amorous 
designs from the knowledge of a minister who was so deeply interested to 
oppose the consummation of his happiness. Soon after the return of 
Rufinus, the approaching ceremony of the royal nuptials was announced to 
the people of Constantinople, who prepared to celebrate, with false and 
hollow acclamations, the fortune of his daughter. A splendid train of 
eunuchs and officers issued, in hymeneal pomp, from the gates of the 
palace; bearing aloft the diadem, the robes, and the inestimable ornaments 
of the future empress. The solemn procession passed through the streets of 
the city, which were adorned with garlands and filled with spectators ; but 
when it reached the house of the sons of Promotus, the principal eunuch 
respectfully entered the mansion, invested the fair Eudoxia with the 
imperial robes, and conducted her in triumph to the palace and bed of 
Arcadius. The secrecy and success with which this conspiracy against 
Rufinus had been conducted imprinted a mark of indelible ridicule on the 
character of a minister who had suffered himself to be deceived in a post 
where the arts of deceit and dissimulation constitute the most distinguished 
merit. He considered, with a mixture of indignation and fear, the victory of 
an aspiring eunuch, who had secretly captivated the favour of his sovereign 
; and the disgrace of his daughter, whose interest was inseparably connected 
with his own, wounded the tenderness, or at least the pride, of Rufinus. The 
character of Rufinus seemed to justify the accusations that he conspired 
against the person of his sovereign to seat himself on the vacant throne, and 
that he had secretly invited the Huns and the Goths to invade the provinces 
of the empire, and to increase the public confusion. The subtle prefect, 
whose life had been 
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spent in the intrigues of the palace, opposed, with equal arms, the artful 
measures of the eunuch Eutropius ; but the timid soul of Rufinus was 
astonished by the hostile approach of a more formidable rival — of the 
great Stilicho, the general, or rather the master, of the empire of the West. 


The celestial gift which Achilles obtained, and Alexander envied, of a poet 
worthy to celebrate the actions of heroes, has been enjoyed by Stilicho, in a 
much higher degree than might have been expected from the declining state 
of genius and of art. The muse of Claudian, devoted to his service, was 
always prepared to stigmatise his adversaries, Rufinus or Eutropius, with 
eternal infamy ; or to paint in the most splendid colours the victories and 
virtues of a powerful benefactor. In the review of a period indifferently 
supplied with authentic materials, we cannot refuse to illustrate the annals 
of Honorius from the invectives or the panegyrics of a contemporary writer 
; but as Claudian appears to have indulged the most ample privilege of a 
poet and a courtier, some criticism will be requisite to translate the language 
of fiction or exaggeration into the truth and simplicity of historic prose. His 
silence concerning the family of Stilicho may be admitted as a proof that his 
patron was neither able, nor desirous, to boast of a long series of illustrious 
progenitors ; and the slight mention of his father, an officer of barbarian 
cavalry, in the service of Valens, seems to countenance the assertion, that 
the general, who so long commanded the armies of Rome, was descended 
from the savage and perfidious race of the Vandals. From his earliest youth 
he embraced the profession of arms ; his prudence and valour were soon 
distinguished in the field ; the horsemen and archers of the East admired his 
superior dexterity ; and in each degree of his military promo-tions the 
public judgment always forestalled and approved the choice of the 
sovereign. He was named by Theodosius to ratify a solemn treaty with the 
monarch of Persia ; he supported during that important embassy the dignity 
of the Roman name ; and after his return to Constantinople, his merit was 
rewarded by an intimate and honourable alliance with the imperial family. 
Theodosius had been prompted, by a pious motive of fraternal affection, to 
adopt for his own the daughter of his brother Honorius ; the beauty and 
accomplishments of Serena were universally admired by the obsequious 
court ; and Stilicho obtained the preference over a crowd of rivals, who 
ambitiously disputed the hand of the princess and the favour of her adoptive 
father. The assurance that the husband of Serena would be faithful to the 
throne which he was permitted to approach, engaged the emperor to exalt 
the fortunes and to employ the abilities of the sagacious and intrepid 
Stilicho. He rose through the successive steps of master of the horse and 
count of the domestics, to the supreme rank of master-general of all the 
cavalry and infantry of the Roman, or at least of the Western, Empire ; and 


his enemies confessed that he invariably disdained to barter for gold the 
rewards of merit, or to defraud the soldiers of the pay and gratifications 
which they deserved or claimed from the liberality of the state. 


The virtues and victories of Stilicho deserved the hatred of Rufinus ; and 
the arts of calumny might have been successful, if the tender and vigilant 
Serena had not protected her husband against his domestic foes, whilst he 
vanquished in the field the enemies of the empire. Theodosius continued to 
support an unworthy minister, to whose diligence he delegated the 
government of the palace and of the East ; but when he marched against the 
tyrant Eugenius, he associated his faithful general to the labours and glories 
of the civil war ; and, in the last moments of his life, the dying monarch 
recommended to Stilicho the care of his sons and of the republic. The 
ambition 
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and the abilities of Stilicho were not unequal to the important trust ; and he 
claimed the guardianship of the two empires, during the minority of 
Arcadius and Honorius. The first measure of his administration, or rather of 
his reign, displayed to the nations the vigour and activity of a spirit worthy 
to command. He passed the Alps in the depth of winter ; descended the 
stream of the Rhine, from the fortress of BasiHa (Bale) to the marshes of 
Batavia; reviewed the state of the garrisons; repressed the enterprises of the 
Germans ; and, after establishing along the banks a firm and honourable 
peace, returned with incredible speed to the palace of Mediolanum. The 
person and court of Honorius were subject to the master-general of the West 
; and the armies and provinces of Europe obeyed, without hesitation, a 
regular authority which was exercised in the name of their young sovereign. 
Two rivals only remained to dispute the claims and to provoke the 
vengeance of 
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Stilicho. Within the limits of Africa, Gildo the Moor maintained a proud 
and dangerous independence ; and the minister of Constantinople asserted 
his equal reign over the emperor and the empire of the East. 


The impartiality which Stilicho affected, as the common guardian of the 
royal brothers, engaged him to regulate the equal division of the arms, the 
jewels, and the magnificent wardrobe and furniture of the deceased 
emperor. But the most important object of the inheritance consisted of the 
numerous legions, cohorts, and squadrons of Romans, or barbarians, whom 
the event of the civil war had united under the standard of Theodosius. The 
various multitudes of Europe and Asia, exasperated by recent animosities, 
were overawed by the authority of a single man ; and the rigid discipline of 
Stilicho protected the lands of the citizen from the rapine of the licentious 
soldiers. Anxious, however, and impatient to relieve Italy from the presence 
of this formidable host, which could be useful only on the frontiers of the 
empire, he listened to the just requisition of the minister of Arcadius, 
declared his intention of reconducting in person the troops of the East, and 
dexterously employed the rumour of a Gothic tumult to conceal his private 
designs of ambition and revenge. The guilty soul of Rufinus was alarmed 
by the approach of a warrior and a rival, whose enmity he deserved ; he 
computed, with increasing terror, the narrow space of his life and greatness 
; and, as the last hope of safety, he interposed the authority of the emperor 
Arcadius. 


Stilicho, who appears to have directed his march along the sea coast of the 


Adriatic, was not far distant from the city of Thessalonica when he received 
a peremptory message to recall the troops of the East, and to declare that 
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his nearer approach would be considered by the Byzantine court as an act of 
hostility. The prompt and unexpected obedience of the general of the West 
convinced the vulgar of his loyalty and moderation ; and as he had already 
engaged the affection of the eastern troops, he recommended to their zeal 
the execution of his bloody design, which might be accomplished in his 
absence, with less danger, perhaps, and with less reproach. Stilicho left the 
command of the troops of the East to Gainas the Goth, on whose fidelity he 
firmly relied ; with an assurance, at least, that the hardy barbarian would 
never be diverted from his purpose by any consideration of fear or remorse. 
The soldiers were easily persuaded to punish the enemy of Stilicho and of 
Rome ; and such was the general hatred which Rufinus had excited, that the 
fatal secret, communicated to thousands, was faithfully preserved during the 
long march from Thessalonica to the gates of Constantinople. As soon as 
they had resolved his death, they condescended to flatter his pride ; the 
ambitious prefect was seduced to believe that those powerful auxiliaries 
might be tempted to place the diadem on his head ; and the treasures which 
he distributed with a tardy and reluctant hand were accepted by the 
indignant multitude as an insult rather than as a gift. At a distance of a mile 
from the capital, in the Field of Mars, before the palace of Hebdomon, the 
troops halted ; and the emperor as well as his minister advanced, according 
to ancient custom, respectfully to salute the power which supported their 
throne. 


As Rufinus passed along the ranks, and disguised with studied courtesy his 
innate haughtiness, the wings insensibly wheeled from the right and left, 
and enclosed the devoted victim within the circle of their arms. Before he 
could reflect on the danger of his situation, Gainas gave the signal of death ; 
a daring and forward soldier plunged his sword into the breast of the guilty 
prefect, and Rufinus fell, groaned, and expired at the feet of the affrighted 
emperor. If the agonies of a moment could expiate the crimes of a whole 
life, or if the outrages inflicted on a breathless corpse could be the object of 
pity, our humanity might perhaps be affected by the horrid circumstances 
which accompanied the murder of Rufinus. His mangled body was 
abandoned to the brutal fury of the populace of either sex, who hastened in 
crowds from every quarter of the city, to trample on the remains of the 
haughty minister, at whose frown they had so lately trembled. His right 
hand was cut off and carried through the streets of Constantinople, in cruel 


mockery, to extort contributions for the avaricious tyrant, whose head was 
publicly exposed, borne aloft on the point of a long lance. According to the 
savage maxims of the Greek republics, his innocent family would have 
shared the punishment of his crimes. The wife and daughter of Rufinus 
were indebted for their safety to the influence of religion. Her sanctuary 
protected them from the raging madness of the people ; and they were 
permitted to spend the remainder of their lives in the exercise of Christian 
devotion, in the peaceful retirement of Jerusalem. 


Even Stilicho did not derive from the murder of his rival the fruit which he 
had proposed ; and though he gratified his revenge, his ambition was 
disappointed. Under the name of a favourite, the weakness of Arcadius 
required a master ; but he naturally preferred the obsequious arts of the 
eunuch Eutropius, who had obtained his domestic confidence ; and the 
emperor contemplated, with terror and aversion, the stern genius of a 
foreign warrior. Till they were divided by the jealousy of power, the sword 
of Gainas and the charms of Eudoxia supported the favour of the great 
chamberlain of the palace ; the perfidious Goth, who was appointed master- 
general of the East, 
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betrayed without scruple the interest of his benefactor ; and the same troops 
which had so lately massacred the enemy of Stilicho, were engaged to 
support against him the independence of the throne of Constantinople. The 
life of Stilicho was repeatedly attempted by the daggers of hired assassins ; 
and a decree was obtained from the senate of Constantinople to declare him 
an enemy of the republic, and to confiscate his ample possessions in the 
provinces of the east. At a time when the only hope of delaying the ruin of 
the Roman name depended on the firm union and reciprocal aid of all the 
nations to whom it had been gradually communicated, the subjects of 
Arcadius and Honorius were instructed by their respective masters to view 
each other in a foreign and even hostile light ; to rejoice in their mutual 
calamities, and to embrace, as their faithful allies, the barbarians, whom 


they excited to invade the territories of their countrymen. The natives of 
Italy affected to despise the servile and effeminate Greeks of Byzantium, 
who presumed to imitate the dress and to usurp the dignity of Roman 
senators ; and the Greeks had not yet forgotten the sentiments of hatred and 
contempt which their polished ancestors had so long entertained for the 
rude inhabitants of the west. The prudent Stilicho, instead of persisting to 
force the inclinations of a prince and people who rejected his government, 
wisely abandoned Arcadius to his unworthy favourites ; and his reluctance 
to involve the two empires in a civil war displayed the moderation of a 
minister who had so often signalised his military spirit and abilities. But if 
Stilicho had any longer endured the revolt of Africa, he would have 
betrayed the security of the capital, and the majesty of the western emperor, 
to the capricious insolence of a Moorish rebel. Gildo, the brother of the 
tyrant Firmus, had preserved and obtained, as the reward of his apparent 
fidelity, the immense patrimony which was forfeited by treason ; long and 
meritorious service in the armies of Rome raised him to the dignity of a 
military count ; the narrow policy of the court of Theodosius had adopted 
the mischievous expedient of supporting a legal government by the interest 
of a powerful family ; and the brother of Firmus was invested with the 
command of Africa. His ambition soon usurped the administration of justice 
and of the finances without account, and without control ; and he 
maintained, during a reign of twelve years, the possession of an office from 
which it was impossible to remove him, without the danger of a civil war. 


During those twelve years, the province of Africa groaned under the 
dominion of a tyrant who seemed to unite the unfeeling temper of a stranger 
with the partial resentments of domestic faction. The forms of law were 
often superseded by the use of poison; and if the trembling guests who were 
invited to the table of Gildo presumed to express their fears, the insolent 
suspicion served only to excite his fury, and he loudly summoned the 
ministers of death. Gildo alternately indulged the passions of avarice and 
lust ; and if his days were terrible to the rich, his nights were not less 
dreadful to husbands and parents. The image of the republic was revived, 
after a long interval, under the reign of Honorius. The emperor transmitted 
an accurate and ample detail of the complaints of the provincials and the 
crimes of Gildo, to the Roman senate ; and the members of that venerable 
assembly were required to pronounce the condemnation of the rebel. Their 


unanimous suffrage declared him the enemy of the republic ; and the decree 
of the senate added a sacred and legitimate sanction to the Roman arms. 
The prudence of Stilicho conceived and executed without delay the most 
effectual measure for the relief of the Roman people. A large and 
seasonable supply of corn, collected in the inland provinces of Gaul, was 
embarked on the rapid 
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stream of the Rhone, and transported by an easy navigation from the Rhone 
to the Tiber. During the whole term of the African war, the granaries of 
Rome were continually filled, her dignity was vindicated from the 
humiliating dependence, and the minds of an immense people were quieted 
by the calm confidence of peace and plenty. 


The cause of Rome and the conduct of the African war were entrusted by 
Stilicho to a general, active and ardent to avenge his private injuries on the 
head of the tyrant. The spirit of discord which prevailed in the house of 
Nabal had excited a deadly quarrel between two of his sons, Gildo and 
Mascezel. The usurper pursued with implacable rage the life of his younger 
brother, whose courage and abilities he feared ; and Mascezel, oppressed by 
superior power, took refuge in the court of Mediolanum, where he soon 
received the cruel intelligence that his two innocent and helpless children 
had been murdered by their inhuman uncle. The affliction of the father was 


suspended only by the desire of revenge. The vigilant Stilicho judged it 
advisable that Mascezel should attempt this arduous adventure at the head 
of a chosen body of Gallic veterans, who had lately served under the 
standard of Eugenius. 


Gildo was prepared to resist the invasion with all the forces of Africa. By 
the liberality of his gifts and promises, he endeavoured to secure the 
doubtful allegiance of the Roman soldiers whilst he attracted to his standard 
the distant tribes of Gsetulia and Ethiopia. He proudly reviewed an army of 


seventy thousand men, and boasted, with the rash presumption which is the 
forerunner of disgrace, that his numerous cavalry would trample under their 
horses’ feet the troops of Mascezel, and involve in a cloud of burning sand 
the natives of the cold regions of Gaul and Germany. As Mascezel 
advanced before the front with fair offers of peace and pardon, he 
encountered one of the foremost standard-bearers of the Africans, and, on 
his refusal to yield, struck him on the arm with his sword. The arm, and the 
standard, sunk under the weight of the blow ; and the imaginary act of 
submission was hastily repeated by all the standards of the line. At this 
signal, the disaffected cohorts proclaimed the name of their lawful 
sovereign ; the barbarians, astonished by the defection of their Roman 
allies, dispersed, according to their custom, in tumultuary flight ; and 
Mascezel obtained the honours of an easy and almost bloodless victory. The 
tyrant escaped from the field of battle to the sea shore ; and threw himself 
into a small vessel, with the hope of reaching in safety some friendly port of 
the empire of the East ; but the obstinacy of the wind drove him back into 
the harbour of Thabraca, which had acknowledged, with the rest of the 
province, the dominion of Honorius and the authority of his lieutenant. The 
inhabitants, as a proof of their repentance and loyalty, seized and confined 
the person of Gildo in a dungeon ; and his own despair saved him from the 
intolerable torture of supporting the presence of an injured and victorious 
brother. 


After he had finished an important war in a single winter, Mascezel was 
received at the court of Mediolanum with loud applause, affected gratitude, 
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and secret jealousy ; and his death, which perhaps was the effect of 
accident, has been considered as the crime of Stilicho. In the passage of a 
bridge, the Moorish prince who accompanied the master-general of the 
West was suddenly thrown from his horse into the river ; the officious haste 
of the attendants was restrained by a cruel and perfidious smile which they 
observed on the countenance of Stilicho ; and while they delayed the 
necessary assistance, the unfortunate Mascezel was irrecoverably drowned. 


The joy of the African triumph was happily connected with the nuptials of 
the emperor Honorius and of his cousin Maria, the daughter of Stilicho ; 
and this equal and honourable alliance seemed to invest the powerful 
minister with the authority of a parent over his submissive pupil. Honorius 
was only in the fourteenth year of his age ; Serena, the mother of his bride, 
deferred by art or persuasion the consummation of the royal nuptials ; 
Maria died a virgin, after she had been ten years a wife ; and the chastity of 
the emperor was secured by the coldness, or perhaps the debility, of his 
constitution. His subjects, who attentively studied the character of their 
young sovereign, discovered that Honorius was without passions, and 
consequently without talents ; and that his feeble and languid disposition 
was alike incapable of discharging the duties of his rank, or of enjoying the 
pleasures of his age. In his early youth he made some progress in the 
exercises of riding and drawing the bow : but he soon relinquished these 
fatiguing occupations, and the amusement of feeding poultry became the 
serious and daily care of the monarch of the West, who resigned the reins of 
empire to the firm and skilful hand of his guardian Stilicho. 


The experience of history will countenance the suspicion that a prince who 
was born in the purple received a worse education than the meanest peasant 
of his dominions ; and the ambitious minister suffered him to attain the age 


of manhood without attempting to excite his courage or to enlighten his 
understanding. The predecessors of Honorius were accustomed to animate 
by their example, or at least by their presence, the valour of the legions ; 
and the dates of their laws attest the perpetual activity of their motions 
through the provinces of the Roman world. But the son of Theodosius 
passed the slumber of his life, a captive in his palace, a stranger in his 
country, and the patient, almost the indifferent, spectator of the ruin of the 
Western Empire, which was repeatedly attacked, and finally subverted, by 
the arms of the barbarians. In the eventful history of a reign of twenty-eight 
years, it will seldom be necessary to mention the name of the emperor 
Honorius. 


ALARIC INVADES GREECE 


If the subjects of Rome could be ignorant of their obligations to the great 
Theodosius, they were too soon convinced how painfully the spirit and 
abilities of their deceased emperor had supported the frail and mouldering 
edifice of the republic. He died in the month of January ; and before the end 
of the winter of the same year the Gothic nation was in arms. 


The Goths, instead of being impelled by the blind and headstrong passions 
of their chiefs, were now directed by the bold and artful genius of Alaric. 
That renowned leader was descended from the noble race of the Balti, 
which yielded only to the royal dignity of the Amali ; he had solicited the 
command of the Roman armies, and the imperial court provoked him to 
demonstrate the folly of their refusal and the importance of their loss. 
Whatever hopes might be entertained of the conquest of Constantinople, the 
judicious general 
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soon abandoned an impracticable enterprise. In the midst of a divided court 
and a discontented people, the emperor Arcadius was terrified by the aspect 
of the Gothic arms : but the want of wisdom and valour was supplied by the 
strength of the city ; and the fortifications, both of the sea and land, might 
securely brave the impotent and random darts of the barbarians. Alaric 
disdained to trample any longer on the prostrate and ruined countries of 
Thrace and Dacia, and he resolved to seek a plentiful harvest of fame and 
riches in a province which had hitherto escaped the ravages of war. 


The character of the civil and military officers, on whom Rufinus had 
devolved the government of Greece, confirmed the public suspicion that he 
had betrayed the ancient seat of freedom and learning to the Gothic invader. 
The proconsul Antiochus was the unworthy son of a respectable father ; and 
Gerontius, who commanded the provincial troops, was much better 


qualified to execute the oppressive orders of a tyrant than to defend with 
courage and ability a country most remarkably fortified by the hand of 
nature. Alaric had traversed, without resistance, the plains of Macedonia 
and Thessaly, as far as the foot of Mount (Eta, a steep and woody range of 
hills, almost impervious to his cavalry. 


The troops which had been posted to defend the straits of Thermopylae 
retired, as they were directed, without attempting to disturb the secure and 
rapid passage of Alaric ; and the fertile fields of Phocis and Boeotia were 
instantly covered by a deluge of barbarians ; who massacred the males of an 
age to bear arms, and drove away the beautiful females, with the spoil and 
cattle, of the flaming villages. As soon as the Athenians heard the voice of 
the Gothic herald, they were easily persuaded to deliver the greatest part of 
their wealth as the ransom of the city of Minerva and its inhabitants. The 
treaty was ratified by solemn oaths, and observed with mutual fidelity. The 
Gothic prince, with a small and select train, was admitted within the walls ; 
he indulged himself in the refreshment of the bath, accepted a splendid 
banquet which was provided by the magistrate, and affected to show that he 
was not ignorant of the manners of civilised nations. But the whole territory 
of Attica, from the promontory of Sunium to the town of Megara, was 
blasted by his baleful presence ; and if we may use the comparison of a 
contemporary philosopher, Athens itself resembled the bleeding and empty 
skin of a slaughtered victim. 


Corinth, Argos, Sparta, yielded without resistance to the arms of the Goths ; 
and the most fortunate of the inhabitants were saved, by death, from 
beholding the slavery of their families and the conflagration of their cities. 


The last hope of a people who could no longer depend on their arms, their 
gods, or their sovereign, was placed in the powerful assistance of the 
general of the West ; and Stilicho, who had not been permitted to repulse, 
advanced to chastise, the invaders of Greece. & 


It was impossible for Stilicho to remain quiet. He hastened to anticipate a 
landing in Italy, and crossed over to Peloponnesus with his troops. Alaric 
retreated before him to the mountains of Arcadia, and was there closely 
hemmed in, but escaped the threatening danger of destruction. He either 
availed himself of a momentary negligence on the part of the Roman 


general, or else the latter allowed him to escape for political reasons. The 
Goths went from Peloponnesus to Illyricum, and here suddenly, to the 
astonishment of the world, the Gothic king was made commander-in-chief 
of this border province, and his troops declared the auxiliaries of the 
Eastern Roman Empire. In taking this course it was the intention of 
Eutropius to make use of the Goths against the hated Stilicho. 
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The Eastern Roman Empire was then in a terrible condition. Most of the 
provinces had been devastated by the Goths ; Alans and other barbarians 
had been settled in Asia for the defence of the northern frontier, and incited 
by Tribigildus, one of their princes, they devastated the lands entrusted to 
their charge. Tribigildus was led to do this by the Goth Gainas, who sought 
to overthrow the minister Eutropius, and for this purpose had contrived a 
plot in which he had persuaded Tribigildus to join. An army sent by 
Eutropius against the latter was beaten; the populace of Constantinople 
raised a furious outcry against the minister on account of this defeat and of 
the devastation of Asia Minor, and Gainas, who was to have marched 
against Tribigildus with his Gothic troops, refused to obey unless Eutropius 
were dismissed. As the latter had also quarrelled with the empress, he could 
no longer avoid the threatening storm. He was dismissed and not only 
deprived of his property but also of his life. He had sought refuge from his 
enemies in one of the churches of the capital; in this sanctuary St. 
Chrysostom, who was then patriarch of Constantinople, in vain sought to 
protect him. Eutropius had to be given up, and was first banished to Cyprus, 
and then executed (399). 


After his fall, the empress Eudoxia carried on the government ; Gainas now 
openly allied himself with Tribigildus, and together they committed such 
fearful ravages in Asia Minor that the government had to submit to 
negotiate with them and at their request to deliver up three distinguished 
officials for execution. Fortunately Tribigildus soon died. Gainas with his 
hordes inflicted terrible suffering on the capital and the surrounding 


country, until finally the people took courage and killed more than seven 
thousand Goths. Another Goth, Fravitta, who had been for a long time in 
the service of Greece, and was summoned from Asia to help against Gainas, 
completely defeated him, so that the devastator had to retreat with his 
armies to the neighbourhood of the Danube. Soon after this he was killed in 
a war with the Huns. 


Meanwhile, Stilicho held the reins of the government of the West with a 
powerful hand, and distinguished himself by brilliant achievements both as 
statesman and general. He vindicated the fame of the Roman arms in war 
against the Franks and Alamanni, and successfully and quickly suppressed a 
dangerous rebellion by which Gildo, the brother of Firmus, had made 
himself master of Africa. We know too little of the private life and character 
of Stilicho to determine whether he, as some writers allege, really plotted 
the overthrow of the emperor Honorius, so as to place his own son on the 
throne. 


Directly after Gildo’s victory, Stilicho had to protect the empire from a new 
danger which was threatening it from a different quarter. The title of general 
of the East Roman Empire, bestowed on Alaric, had been utilised by him to 
such good purpose that he had completely equipped his Goths with arms 
from the arsenals in Illyricum, and now, incited by the court of 
Constantinople, he broke into the Western Empire, devastating as he went 
(400). As, for unknown reasons, he only pushed forward into Venetia, 
Stilicho had time to arm himself. He gathered troops from all sides, and 
when, two years later, Alaric again appeared (402), Stilicho alone did not 
lose courage, while all Italy trembled, and the emperor fled from 
Mediolanum to the stronghold of Ravenna. Stilicho conducted the war with 
much caution, and did not engage in battle until he could attack under 
favourable circumstances. The opportunity offered itself at the town of 
Pollentia in Liguria, and here, in the spring of 403, he accepted battle. 
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Both sides claimed the victory, but the chief advantage was undoubtedly on 
the side of the Romans, who in this fight freed thousands of their 
imprisoned countrymen and plundered the enemy’s baggage. But the Goths 
were by no means conquered ; for throughout the summer they maintained 
themselves in the vicinity of the Apennines, and held the city of Rome in 
constant fear. They only began to retire from Italy in the autumn ; and 
Stilicho let them depart with their booty, thinking it advisable to build 
golden bridges for a flying enemy. Nevertheless he observed their march, 
and tried to induce individual tribes who served under Alaric to leave him ; 
and delivered a second battle at Verona, which was more disastrous to the 
king of the Goths than the battle of Pollentia, for it was with only a small 
portion of his army that he reached his own country. 


For a few years the Goths remained quiet ; but soon after their departure, 
other Germans visited Italy with far worse devastations than theirs had been 
(406). Radagaisus, one of the German princes who had accompanied Alaric 
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in his first expedition to Italy, collected to the north of the upper Danube a 
number of private adventurers and whole tribes, whom he promised to lead 
to Rome itself, saying he had heard of an opportunity and a way of getting 
there. His expedition resembled a national migration, as women and 
children accompanied the army, which according to the lowest computation 
amounted to two hundred thousand men, and according to another and more 
probable one, to double that number. Stilicho did not dare to oppose this 
flood, but rather tried to keep it within bounds by the manner in which he 
divided and disposed his troops. 


Watched from all sides, the barbaric hordes advanced through Lombardy 
and over the Apennines to the neighbourhood of Florence. Here Stilicho, 
who had followed the expedition, took possession of all the approaches to 
the mountains, threw reinforcements into the towns, had his own army 
supplied from the sea, and quietly awaited the result of the want which an 
innumerable and disorderly crowd must soon begin to feel. Hemmed in on 
all sides by the Roman troops, in a short time the barbarians suffered from 
famine, disease, and every kind of misery. Stilicho destroyed a part of this 
great body, but the remaining and larger portion died from want. Etruria 
resembled a vast grave ; the leader of the unfortunate swarm in vain tried to 
fight his way through — he was captured and executed. 
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Alan horsemen, Huns, Goths, and other barbarians, who were among the 
Roman mercenaries, here did the best service. This is especially worthy of 
attention, as it shows us that the inhabitants of the most beautiful of 
countries, whose predecessors had conquered all nations of the earth, had 
sunk so low that they actually called in barbarians to defend them from 
other barbarians. On their weakness, their love of ease and pleasure, every 
law of their own government was wrecked, even when the latter sought to 


compel them to military service by severe punishments. They even 
preferred to mutilate themselves, as many did at this time so as to escape 
from serving in war, rather than risk dangers and hardships for the sake of 
their country. 


For the second time Stilicho had saved Italy ; his merit was greater than that 
of a Camillus or a Marius, as he had not, like these men, to lead a warlike 
nation into battle, but had first to create his army. Besides this, his whole 
life was not only a fight of civilisation with barbarism, but at the same time 
the struggle of force with underhand intrigue. For this reason we can no 
more weigh his private character against his political merits than we can 
those of other Roman heroes, especially of Camillus and Marius. Much of 
what has been made matter of reproach against him should rather be 
counted to him for merit. For instance, he kept his emperor under perpetual 
tutelage, but immediately after Stilicho’s death the advantage of depriving 
Honorius of a personal share in the government became apparent. 


It is with still greater injustice that the ruin of the prosperity of Gaul and 
Spain in the period immediately following the expedition of Radagaisus has 
been attributed to him as a crime. Stilicho had brought the Roman troops 
from Gaul and kept them with him after the liberation of Italy, as he 
intended seeking out the Goths in Illyricum. The barbarians in Germany 
seized this opportunity to invade Gaul (407). The Quadi, Vandals, Suevi, 
Alani, Heruli, Saxons, Burgundiones, Franks, and other barbarians broke 
into the unfortunate country, wasting it as they advanced, whilst the 
Gepidae, Sarmatse, and Huns pressed into the Danubian provinces which 
some of these peoples had hitherto occupied, and settled there. 
Argentoratum (Strasburg), Noviomagus (Speier), Borbetomagus (Worms), 
Mogontiacum, and other towns, which until then had opposed a barrier to 
the barbarians, were destroyed, and like a rushing stream the invaders 
poured themselves over all parts of Gaul. 


The like misfortune overtook the province of Britain, whence Stilicho had 
just recalled the Roman forces. In 407 the troops of this country, amongst 
whom there were only a few Roman soldiers, finding themselves thus 
abandoned to their fate, proclaimed one of their number, Constantine, 
emperor, and under his leadership crossed over into Gaul. Here Constantine 


was universally acknowledged as ruler by the inhabitants, who stood in 
much need of help. An army under the general Sarus, whom Honorius sent 
against him, was beaten, and Constantine also fought the barbarians 
successfully. As, owing to the gravity of the situation in Italy and Gaul, 
Honorius and his ministers could not for the moment concern themselves 
with Spain, Constantine considered the moment propitious to subject that 
country also. The religious dissensions by which Spain as well as Africa 
was then rent, and the persecutions which the Donatists and Arians had to 
suffer from the orthodox Honorius and his court ecclesiastics, facilitated 
Constantine’s undertaking. The Roman troops and militia were vanquished 
by him and almost the whole land conquered. Unfortunately Constantine 
replaced the brave national militia of the mountaineers, who until then had 
defended the passes of the Pyrenees, by mercenaries of all nations, and 
these 
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shortly after made common cause with the barbarians who wandered across 
the mountains from Gaul, and became their companions and guides.0 


Zosimus d has said of Stilicho that, during the twenty-three years that he 
commanded the army, never had he used the funds for his own profit, nor 
did he resort to any dishonest means to advance the interests of his only 
son. This son, however, was only twenty years old, and, although Stilicho 
was faithful under Theodosius and during the first part of the reign of 
Honorius, he might have later allowed himself to be corrupted in his official 
capacity. Several writers have accused him of having thought to elevate his 
son to the throne at the sacrifice of Honorius, his prince, his pupil, and his 
son-in-law, and with this point in view to have brought about the invasion 
of the barbarians which resulted in such evil to the Romans. Olympiodorus 
« and Zosimus, both pagans, defend him on this point : this they did 
because perhaps they would have been content to see Eucher usurp the 
empire and re-establish paganism. 


Zosimus does not hesitate to say that as his trust made him minister of 
justice it was necessary to buy it from him either with money or with favour 
; that ” all the best and richest lands in the empire fell into his hands either 
through fear of incurring his disfavour or in the desire to lean upon his 
reputation to pillage the people ; that he acquired immense riches by 
despoiling the most illustrious families and ruining the provinces.” One 
reads the same thing, and written in a more odious manner, in Suidas,/who 
seems to have taken it from Eunape, a pagan historian of that time. Zosimus 
also accuses Stilicho of amusing himself ” by pleasures unworthy of him 
and even criminal, just at the time when he had most need to husband all his 
time.” a 


Whilst these events were taking place, Italy was also a prey to the 
barbarians. Stilicho had induced the Gothic king Alaric to quit the service 
of the Greek Empire for that of the Latin, and had come to some secret 
understanding with him, about which we are completely in the dark. 
According to a highly improbable report, Stilicho wished to employ 
Alaric’s Goths against his own master; according to another, which is just 
as unre-liable, he intended marching with the Goths against Constantinople, 
and placing his son on the Greek throne. Whatever the facts may have been, 
Stilicho and Alaric had come to some agreement ; for just as the former was 
marching against Constantine with his army, Alaric suddenly appeared on 
the frontiers of Italy, complained that he had been deceived, and demanded 
an indemnity. The Roman senate, which was intrusted with the management 
of the affair, was extremely unwilling to grant this shameful tribute and 
only consented at Stilicho’s urgent request. 


The minister’s enemies seized this opportunity to bring about his fall, and 
the weak Honorius listened to the miserable persons who in their jealousy 
of Stilicho worked on the emperor’s timidity to make him suspicious of the 
only man who could save the empire.6 


Four days after the emperor had arrived at Pavia the soldiers, incited by 
Olympius, revolted. Zosimus exaggerates this sedition as much as possible. 
Sozomen, in speaking of it, says that all those were killed who were 
believed to be accomplices of Stilicho. 


Zosimus narrates at length the sorrow of Stilicho when he heard of this 
revolt, the news of which reached him at Boulogne, and how he withdrew 
to Ravenna where Honorius sent two separate orders ; the one for his arrest, 
the other for his death. When the officer who carried them handed in the 
first, Stilicho took refuge in the church. The next day he came forth and 
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delivered himself into the hands of the soldiers, after they had taken an 
oath, in the presence of the bishop, that they had orders only to hold him as 
a prisoner. The officer however having given the ‘second order, he was 
beheaded the 23rd of August, according to Zosimus. In which statement he 
is upheld by history. 


Eucher, sometime before the death of his father, had retired to Rome, where 
he also had sought refuge in a church, and, although orders had been given 
to kill him wherever he was found, respect for the place prevented the 
officers from using violence until a special order arrived from the emperor 
commanding them to drag him forth. He was conducted out of Rome, 
probably to the emperor, who condemned him to death, whereupon he was 
sent back to Rome to be executed. He was almost rescued on the way by the 
troops of Alaric, who, as we shall see, overran all Italy. Eucher was finally 
executed before the first siege of Rome. ” Thus,” says Orosius,‘ ” was the 
emperor Honorius and the church also (which had everything to fear from 
Eucher) delivered from a great peril and avenged with scarcely any noise 
and by the chastisement of but a few people.” & Olympius, who took the 
place of the fallen minister, from the first used his power to ruin the empire. 
He filled the positions in the army and state with his creatures, put to death 
all Stilicho’s family, friends, and clients, on whom he could lay hands, tried 
in every way to gratify the ecclesiastics’ greed of power, and went so far in 
his hypocritical piety that when Alaric threatened Rome he appointed not 
the bravest and most experienced, but the most pious men as commanders. 


At a time when unity was of the first necessity, he prevailed upon the 
emperor to make a number of intolerant decrees. It was not only ordained 
that no Arian was to fill a public office, but the persecution of heretics on 
behalf of the state was made a duty binding upon all magistrates ; more than 
this, Honorius even gave the investigation of heresies into the hands of the 
clergy, and set up a special inquisitorial tribunal for the purpose. The Arian 
Goths in the Roman army were reduced to despair by these measures, and 
as, after the murder of Stilicho, the wives and children of barbarian soldiers 
whom the Romans held as security for their fidelity had been put to death, 
many thousands of Goths, Alans, and other foreigners belonging to the 
Roman army fled to Alaric, and offered themselves to him as combatants 
and guides that they might take vengeance on the Romans.0 
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CHAPTER XLV. THE GOTHS IN ITALY 


ALARIC INVADES ITALY 


The incapacity of a weak and distracted government may often assume the 
appearance and produce the effects of a treasonable correspondence with 
the public enemy. If Alaric himself had been introduced into the council of 
Ravenna, he would probably have advised the same measures which were 
actually pursued by the ministers of Honorius. The king of the Goths would 
have conspired, perhaps with some reluctance, to destroy the formidable 
adversary by whose arms, in Italy as well as in Greece, he had been twice 
overthrown. Their active and interested hatred laboriously accomplished the 
disgrace and ruin of the great Stilicho. The valour of Sarus, his fame in 
arms, and his personal or hereditary influence over the confederate 
barbarians could recommend him only to the friends of their country, who 
despised or detested the worthless characters of Turpilio, Varanes, and 
Vigilantius. By the pressing instances of the new favourites, these generals, 
unworthy as they had shown themselves of the name of soldiers, were 
promoted to the command of the cavalry, of the infantry, and of the 
domestic troops. The Gothic prince would have subscribed with pleasure 
the edict which the fanaticism of Olympius dictated to the simple and 
devout emperor. 


Honorius excluded all persons adverse to the Catholic church from holding 
any office in the state ; obstinately rejected the service of all those who 
dissented from his religion ; and rashly disqualified many of his bravest and 
most skilful officers, who adhered to the pagan worship or who had 
imbibed the opinions of Arianism. These measures, so advantageous to an 
enemy, Alaric would have approved, and might perhaps have suggested ; 
but it may seem doubtful whether the barbarian would have promoted his 
interest at the expense of the inhuman and absurd cruelty which was 
perpetrated by the direction or at least with the connivance of the imperial 
ministers. The foreign auxiliaries who had been attached to the person of 
Stilicho lamented his death ; but the desire of revenge was checked by a 
natural apprehension for the safety of their wives and children, who were 
detained as hostages in the strong cities of Italy, where they had likewise 
deposited their most valuable effects. At the same hour, and as if by a 
common signal, the cities of Italy were polluted by the same horrid scenes 


of universal massacre and pillage, which involved in promiscuous 
destruction the families and fortunes of the barbarians. Exasperated by such 
an injury, which might have awakened the tamest and most servile spirit, 
they cast a look of indignation and hope towards the camp of Alaric, and 
unanimously swore to pur-sue with just and implacable war the perfidious 
nation that had so basely violated the laws of hospitality. By the imprudent 
conduct of the ministers 
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of Honorius, the republic lost the assistance and deserved the enmity of 
thirty thousand of her bravest soldiers; and the weight of that formidable 
army, which alone might have determined the event of the war, was 
transferred from the scale of the Romans into that of the Goths. 


In the arts of negotiation, as well as in those of war, the Gothic king 
maintained his superiority over an enemy whose seeming changes 
proceeded from the total want of counsel and design. From his camp on the 
confines of Italy, Alaric attentively observed the revolutions of the palace, 
watched the progress of faction and discontent, disguised the hostile aspect 
of a barbarian invader, and assumed the more popular appearance of the 
friend and ally of the great Stilicho ; to whose virtues, when they were no 
longer formidable, he could pay a just tribute of sincere praise and regret. 
The pressing invitation of the malcontents, who urged the king of the Goths 
to invade Italy, was enforced by a lively sense of his personal injuries ; and 
he might speciously complain that the imperial ministers still delayed and 
eluded the payment of the four thousand pounds of gold which had been 
granted by the Roman senate, either to reward his services or to appease his 
fury. His decent firmness was supported by an artful moderation, which 
contributed to the success of his designs. He required a fair and reasonable 


satisfaction ; but he gave the strongest assurances that as soon as he had 
obtained it he would immediately retire. He refused to trust the faith of the 
Romans, unless iEtius and Jason, the sons of two great officers of state, 
were sent as hostages to his camp ; but he offered to deliver, in exchange, 
several of the noblest youths of the Gothic nation. The modesty of Alaric 
was interpreted by the ministers of Ravenna as a sure evidence of his 
weakness and fear. They disdained either to negotiate a treaty, or to 
assemble an army ; and, with a rash confidence, derived only from their 
ignorance of the extreme danger, irretrievably wasted the decisive moments 
of peace and war. 


While they expected that the barbarians would evacuate Italy, Alaric, with 
bold and rapid marches, passed the Alps ‘and the Po ; hastily pillaged the 
cities of Aquileia, Altinum, Concordia, and Cremona, which yielded to his 
arms ; increased his forces by the accession of thirty thousand auxiliaries ; 
and, without meeting a single enemy in the field, advanced as far as the 
edge of the morass which protected the impregnable residence of the 
emperor of the West. Instead of attempting the hopeless siege of Ravenna, 
the prudent leader of the Goths proceeded to Ariminum, stretched his 
ravages along the seacoast of the Adriatic, and meditated the conquest of 
the ancient mistress of the world. An Italian hermit, whose zeal and sanctity 
were respected by the barbarians themselves, encountered the victorious 
monarch, and boldly denounced the indignation of heaven against the 
oppressors of the earth ; but the saint himself was confounded by the 
solemn asseveration of Alaric that he felt a secret preternatural impulse, 
which directed and even compelled his march to the gates of Rome. He felt 
that his genius and his fortune were equal to the most arduous enterprises ; 
and the enthusiasm which he communicated to the Goths insensibly 
removed the popular and almost superstitious reverence of the nations for 
the majesty of the Roman name. His troops, animated by the hopes of spoil, 
followed the course of the Flaminian way, occupied the unguarded passages 
of the Apennines, descended into the rich plains of Umbria ; and as they lay 
encamped on the banks of the Clitumnus, might wantonly slaughter and 
devour the milk-white oxen which had been so long reserved for the use of 
Roman triumphs. A lofty situation, and a seasonable tempest 
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of thunder and lightning, preserved the little city of Narnia (Narni) ; but the 
king of the Goths, despising the ignoble prey, still advanced with unabated 
vigour ; and after he had passed through the stately arches adorned with the 
spoils of barbaric victories, he pitched his camp under the walls of Rome. 


By a skilful disposition of his numerous forces, who impatiently watched 
the moment of an assault, Alaric encompassed the walls, commanded the 
twelve principal gates, intercepted all communication with the adjacent 
country, and vigilantly guarded the navigation of the Tiber, from which the 
Romans derived the surest and most plentiful supply of provisions. 


The first emotions of the nobles and of the people were those of surprise 
and indignation that a vile barbarian should dare to insult the capital of the 
world ; but their arrogance was soon humbled by misfortune, and their 
unmanly rage, instead of being directed against an enemy in arms, was 
meanly exercised on a defenceless and innocent victim. Perhaps in the 
person of Serena, the Romans might have respected the niece of 
Theodosius, the aunt, nay even the adoptive mother, of the reigning 
emperor ; but they abhorred the widow of Stilicho, and they listened with 
credulous passion to the tale of calumny which accused her of maintaining 
a secret and criminal correspondence with the Gothic invader. Actuated or 
overawed by the same popular frenzy, the senate, without requiring any 
evidence of her guilt, pronounced the sentence of her death. 


Serena was ignominiously strangled, and the infatuated multitude were 
astonished to find that this cruel act of injustice did not immediately 
produce the retreat of the barbarians and the deliverance of the city. That 
unfortunate city gradually experienced the distress of scarcity, and at length 
the horrid calamities of famine. The daily allowance of three pounds of 
bread was reduced to one-half, to one-third, to nothing ; and the price of 
corn still continued to rise in a rapid and extravagant proportion. The poorer 
citizens, who were unable to purchase the necessaries of life, solicited the 
precarious charity of the rich ; and for a while the public misery was 
alleviated by the humanity of Lseta, the widow of the emperor Gratian, who 


had fixed her residence at Rome, and consecrated to the use of the indigent 
the princely revenue which she annually received from the grateful 
successors of her husband. But these private and temporary donatives were 
insufficient to appease the hunger of a numerous people ; and the progress 
of famine invaded the marble palaces of the senators themselves. The 
persons of both sexes who had been educated in the enjoyment of ease and 
luxury discovered how little is requisite to supply the demands of nature; 
and lavished their unavailing treasures of gold and silver to obtain the 
coarse and scanty sustenance which they would formerly have rejected with 
disdain. The food the most repugnant to sense or imagination, the aliments 
the most unwholesome and pernicious to the constitution, were eagerly 
devoured and fiercely disputed by the rage of hunger. A dark suspicion was 
entertained that some desperate wretches fed on the bodies of their fellow- 
creatures, whom they had secretly murdered ; and even mothers (such was 
the horrid conflict of the two most powerful instincts implanted by nature in 
the human breast), even mothers are said to have tasted the flesh of their 
slaughtered infants. 


Many thousands of the inhabitants of Rome expired in their houses, or in 
the streets, for want of sustenance ; and as the public sepulchres without the 
walls were in the power of the enemy, the stench which arose from so many 
putrid and unburied carcasses infected the air ; and the miseries of 
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famine were succeeded and aggravated by the contagion of a pestilential 
disease. The assurances of speedy and effectual relief, which were 
repeatedly transmitted from the court of Ravenna, supported for some time 
the fainting resolution of the Romans, till at length the despair of any 
human aid tempted them to accept the offers of a preternatural deliverance. 
Pompeianus, prefect of the city, had been persuaded by the art or fanaticism 
of some Tuscan diviners that, by the mysterious force of spells and 
sacrifices, they could extract the lightning from the clouds, and point those 
celestial fires against the camp of the barbarians. The important secret was 


communicated to Innocent, the bishop of Rome ; and the successor of St. 
Peter is accused, perhaps without foundation, of preferring the safety of the 
republic to the rigid severity of the Christian worship. But when the 
question was agitated in the senate ; when it was proposed, as an essential 
condition, that those sacrifices should be performed in the Capitol, by the 
authority and in the presence of the magistrates ; the majority of that 
respectable assembly, apprehensive either of the divine or of the imperial 
displeasure, refused to join in an act which appeared almost equivalent to 
the public restoration of paganism. 


The last resource of the Romans was in the clemency, or at least in the 
moderation, of the king of the Goths. The senate, who in this emergency 
assumed the supreme powers of government, appointed two ambassadors to 
negotiate with the enemy. This important trust was delegated to Basilius, a 
senator, of Spanish extraction, and already conspicuous in the 
administration of provinces ; and to Joannes, the first tribune of the 
notaries, who was peculiarly qualified, by his dexterity in business as well 
as by his former intimacy with the Gothic prince. When they were 
introduced into his presence, they declared, perhaps in a more lofty style 
than became their abject condition, that the Romans were resolved to 
maintain their dignity, either in peace or war ; and that if Alaric refused 
them a fair and honourable capitulation, he might sound his trumpets and 
prepare to give battle to an innumerable people, exercised in arms and 
animated by despair. ” The thicker the hay, the easier it is mowed,” was the 
concise reply of the barbarian ; and this rustic metaphor was accompanied 
by a loud and insulting laugh, expressive of his contempt for the menaces of 
an unwarlike populace, enervated by luxury before thoy were emaciated by 
fam-ine. He then condescended to fix the ransom which he would accept as 
the price of his retreat from the walls of Rome : all the gold and silver in the 
city, whether it were the property of the state or of individuals ; all the rich 
and precious movables ; and all the slaves who could prove their title to the 
mime of barbarians. The ministers of the senate presumed to ask, in a 
modest and 
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suppliant tone : ” If such, O king ! are your demands, what do you intend to 
leave us ?” ” Your lives,” replied the haughty conqueror. 


They trembled and retired. Yet before they retired, a short suspension of 
arms was granted, which allowed some time for a more temperate 
negotiation. The stern features of Alaric were insensibly relaxed ; he abated 
much of the rigour of his terms ; and at length consented to raise the siege 
on the immediate payment of five thousand pounds of gold, of thirty 
thousand pounds of silver, of four thousand robes of silk, of three thousand 
pieces of fine scarlet cloth, and of three thousand pounds weight of pepper. 
But the public treasury was exhausted ; the annual rents of the great estates 
in Italy and the provinces were intercepted by the calamities of war ; the 
gold and gems had been exchanged, during the famine, for the vilest 
sustenance ; the hoards of secret wealth were still concealed by the 
obstinacy of avarice ; and some remains of consecrated spoils afforded the 
only resource that could avert the impending ruin of the city. 


As soon as the Romans had satisfied the rapacious demands of Alaric they 
were restored in some measure to the enjoyment of peace and plenty. 
Several of the gates were cautiously opened ; the importation of provisions 
from the river, and the adjacent country, was no longer obstructed by the 
Goths ; the citizens resorted in crowds to the free market, which was held 
during three days in the suburbs ; and while the merchants who undertook 
this gainful trade made a considerable profit, the future subsistence of the 
city was secured by the ample magazines which were deposited in the 
public and private granaries. A more regular discipline than could have 
been expected was maintained in the camp of Alaric ; and the wise 
barbarian justified his regard for the faith of treaties by the just severity 
with which he chastised a party of licentious Goths who had insulted some 


Roman citizens on the road to Ostia. His army, enriched by the 
contributions of the capital, slowly advanced into the fair and fruitful 
province of Tuscany, where he proposed to establish his winter quarters ; 
and the Gothic standard became the refuge of forty thousand barbarian 
slaves, who had broken their chains, and aspired, under the command of 
their great deliverer, to revenge the injuries and the disgrace of their cruel 
servitude. About the same time he received a more honourable 
reinforcement of Goths and Huns, whom Atawulf the brother of his wife, 
had conducted, at his pressing invitation, from the banks of the Danube to 
those of the Tiber, and who had cut their way, with some difficulty and loss, 
through the superior numbers of the imperial troops. A victorious leader, 
who united the daring spirit of a barbarian with the art and discipline of a 
Roman general, was at the head of a hundred thousand fighting men ; and 
Italy pronounced with terror and respect the formidable name of Alaric. 


At the distance of fifteen centuries we may be satisfied with relating the 
military exploits of the conquerors of Rome, without presuming to 
investigate the motives of their political conduct. 


In the midst of his apparent prosperity, Alaric was conscious perhaps of 
some secret weakness, some internal defect ; or perhaps the moderation 
which he displayed was intended only to deceive and disarm the easy 
credulity of the ministers of Honorius. The king of the Goths repeatedly 
declared that it was his desire to be considered as the friend of peace and of 
the Romans. Three senators, at his earnest request, were sent ambassadors 
to the court of Ravenna, to solicit the exchange of hostages and the 
conclusion of the treaty ; and the proposals, which he more clearly 
expressed dur-ing the course of the negotiations, could only inspire a doubt 
of his sincerity 
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as they might seem inadequate to the state of his fortune. The barbarian still 
aspired to the rank of master-general of the armies of the West ; he 


stipulated an annual subsidy of corn and money ; and he chose the 
provinces of Dalmatia, Noricum, and Venetia, for the seat of his new 
kingdom, which would have commanded the important communication 
between Italy and the Danube. If these modest terms should be rejected 
Alaric showed a disposition to relinquish his pecuniary demands, and even 
to content himself with the possession of Noricum, an exhausted and 
impoverished country perpetually exposed to the inroads of the barbarians 
of Germany. But the hopes of peace were disappointed by the weak 
obstinacy or interested views of the minister Olympius. Without listening to 
the salutary remonstrances of the senate he dismissed their ambassadors 
under the conduct of a military escort, too numerous for a retinue of honour 
and too feeble for an army of defence. Six thousand Dalmatians, the flower 
of the imperial legions, were ordered to march from Ravenna to Rome, 
through an open country, which was occupied by the formidable myriads of 
the barbarians. These brave legionaries, encompassed and betrayed, fell a 
sacrifice to ministerial folly ; their general Valens, with a hundred soldiers, 
escaped from the field of battle ; and one of the ambassadors, who could no 
longer claim the protection of the law of nations, was obliged to purchase 
his freedom with a ransom of thirty thousand pieces of gold. Yet Alaric, 
instead of resenting this act of impotent hostility, immediately renewed his 
proposals of peace ; and the second embassy of the Roman senate, which 
derived weight and dignity from the presence of Innocent, bishop of the 
city, was guarded from the dangers of the road by a detachment of Gothic 
soldiers. 


Olympius might have continued to insult the just resentment of a people 
who loudly accused him as the author of the public calamities ; but his 
power was undermined by the secret intrigues of the palace. The favourite 
eunuchs transferred the government of Honorius and the empire to Jovius, 
the prsetorian prefect ; an unworthy servant, who did not atone, by the merit 
of personal attachment, for the errors and misfortunes of his administration. 
The exile or escape of the guilty Olympius reserved him for more 
vicissitudes of fortune ; he experienced the adventures of an obscure and 
wandering life ; he again rose to power ; he fell a second time into disgrace 
; his ears were cut off; he expired under the lash; and his ignominious death 
afforded a grateful spectacle to the friends of Stilicho. After the removal of 
Olympius, whose character was deeply tainted with religious fanaticism, the 


pagans and heretics were delivered from the impolitic proscription which 
excluded them from the dignities of the state. The brave Gennerid, a soldier 
of barbarian origin, who still adhered to the worship of his ancestors, had 
been obliged to lay aside the military belt ; and though he \ as repeatedly 
assured by the emperor himself that laws were not made for persons of his 
rank or merit, he refused to accept any partial dispensation, and persevered 
in honourable disgrace till he had extorted a general act of justice from the 
distress of the Roman government. The conduct of Gennerid, in the 
important station to which he was promoted or restored of master-gen- eral 
of Dalmatia, Pannonia, Noricum, and Raitia, seemed to revive the discipline 
and spirit of the republic. From a life of idleness and want, his troops were 
soon habituated to severe exercise and plentiful subsistence ; and. his 
private generosity often supplied the rewards which were denied by the 
avarice or poverty of the court of Ravenna. The valour of Gennerid, 
formidable to the adjacent barbarians, was the firmest bulwark of the 
Illyrian frontier ; and his vigilant care assisted the empire with a 
reinforcement of 
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ten thousand Huns, who arrived on the confines of Italy, attended by such a 
convoy of provisions and such a numerous train of sheep and oxen as might 
have been sufficient, not only for the march of an army but for the 
settlement of a colony. 


But the court and councils of Honorius still remained a scene of weakness 
and distraction, of corruption and anarchy. Instigated by the prefect Jovius, 
the guards rose in furious mutiny, and demanded the heads of two generals 
and of the two principal eunuchs. The generals, under a perfidious promise 
of safety, were sent on shipboard and privately executed ; while the favour 
of the eunuchs procured them a mild and secure exile at Mediolanum and 
Constantinople. Eusebius the eunuch, and the barbarian Allobich succeeded 
to the command of the bedchamber and of the guards ; and the mutual 
jealousy of these subordinate ministers was the cause of their mutual 


destruction. By the insolent order of the count of the domestics, the great 
chamberlain was shamefully beaten to death with sticks, before the eyes of 
the astonished emperor ; and the subsequent assassination of Allobich, in 
the midst of a public procession, is the only circumstance of his life in 
which Honorius discovered the faintest symptom of courage or resentment. 


Yet before they fell, Eusebius and Allobich contributed their part to the ruin 
of the empire by opposing the conclusion of a treaty which Jovius, from a 
selfish and perhaps a criminal motive, had negotiated with Alaric, in a 
personal interview under the walls of Ariminum. During the absence of 
Jovius, the emperor was persuaded to assume a lofty tone of inflexible 
dignity, such as neither his situation nor his character could enable him to 
support; and a letter, signed with the name of Honorius, was immediately 
despatched to the prsetorian prefect, granting him a free permission to 
dispose of the public money, but sternly refusing to prostitute the military 
honours of Rome to the proud demands of a barbarian. This letter was 
imprudently communicated to Alaric himself ; and the Goth, who in the 
whole transaction had behaved with temper and decency, expressed, in the 
most outrageous language, his lively sense of the insult so wantonly offered 
to his person and to his nation. The conference of Ariminum was hastily 
interrupted ; and the prefect Jovius, on his return to Ravenna, was 
compelled to adopt, and even to encourage, the fashionable opinions of the 
court. By his advice and example, the principal officers of the state and 
army were obliged to swear that without listening, in any circumstances, to 
any conditions of peace, they would still persevere in perpetual and 
implacable war against the enemy of the republic. This rash engagement 
opposed an insuperable bar to all future negotiation. The ministers had 
sworn by the sacred head of the emperor himself the most inviolable of 
oaths. 


HONORIUS RETIRES TO RAVENNA ; ATTALUS NAMED EMPEROR 


While the emperor and his court enjoyed, with sullen pride, the security of 
the marshes and fortifications of Ravenna, they abandoned Rome, almost 

without defence, to the resentment of Alaric. Yet such was the moderation 
which he still preserved or affected, that, as he moved with his army along 


the Flaminian way, he successively despatched the bishops of the towns of 
Italy to reiterate his offers of peace, and to conjure the emperor that he 
would save the city and its inhabitants from hostile fire and the sword of the 
barbarians. These impending calamities were however averted, not 
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indeed by the wisdom of Honorius but by the prudence or humanity of the 
Gothic king ; who employed a milder, though not less effectual, method of 
conquest. Instead of assaulting the capital, he successfully directed his 
efforts against the port of Ostia, one of the boldest and most stupendous 
works of Roman magnificence. The accidents to which the precarious 
subsistence of the city was continually exposed in a winter navigation and 
an open road had suggested to the genius of the first Cajsar the useful 
design which was executed under the reign of Claudius. The artificial moles 
which formed the narrow entrance advanced far into the sea, and firmly 
repelled the fury of the waves; while the largest vessels securely rode at 
anchor within three deep and capacious basins, which received the northern 
branch of the Tiber, about two miles from the ancient colony of Ostia. The 
Roman port insensibly swelled to the size of an episcopal city, where the 
corn of Africa was deposited in spacious granaries for the use of the capital. 
As soon as Alaric was in possession of that important place, he summoned 
the city to surrender at discretion ; and his demands were enforced by the 
positive declaration that a refusal, or even a delay, should be instantly 
followed by 
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which the life of the Roman people depended. The clamours of that people 
and the terror of famine subdued the pride of the senate ; they listened 
without reluctance to the proposal of placing a new emperor on the throne 
of the unworthy Honorius; and the suffrage of the Gothic conqueror 
bestowed the purple on Attalus, prefect of the city. The grateful monarch 
immediately acknowledged his protector as master-general of the armies of 
the West; Atawulf, with the rank of count of the domestics, obtained the 
custody of the person of Attalus ; and the two hostile nations seemed to be 
united in the closest bands of friendship and alliance. 


The gates of the city were thrown open, and the new emperor of the 
Romans, encompassed on every side by the Gothic arms, was conducted in 
tumultuous procession to the palace of Augustus and Trajan. After he had 
distributed the civil and military dignities among his favourites and 
followers, Attalus convened an assembly of the senate ; before whom, in a 
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formal and florid speech, he asserted his resolution of restoring the majesty 
of the republic and of uniting to the empire the provinces of Egypt and the 
East, which had once acknowledged the sovereignty of Rome. Such 
extravagant promises inspired every reasonable citizen with a just contempt 
for the character of an unwarlike usurper, whose elevation was the deepest 
and most ignominious wound which the republic had yet sustained from the 
insolence of the barbarians. But the populace, with their usual levity, 
applauded the change of masters. The public discontent was favourable to 
the rival of Honorius ; and the sectaries, oppressed by his persecuting 
edicts, expected some degree of countenance, or at least of toleration, from 
a prince who, in his native country of Ionia, had been educated in the pagan 
superstition, and who had since received the sacrament of baptism from the 
hands of an Arian bishop. 


The first days of the reign of Attalus were fair and prosperous. An officer of 
confidence was sent with an inconsiderable body of troops to secure the 
obedience of Africa ; the greatest part of Italy submitted to the terror of the 
Gothic powers ; the city of Bononia made a vigorous and effectual 
resistance ; the people of Mediolanum, dissatisfied perhaps with the 
absence of Honorius, accepted, with loud acclamations, the choice of the 
Roman senate. At the head of a formidable army, Alaric conducted his royal 
captive almost to the gates of Ravenna ; and a solemn embassy of the 
principal ministers, of Jovius, the praetorian prefect, of Valens, master of 
the cavalry and infantry, of the quaestor Potamius, and of Julian, the first of 
the notaries, was introduced with martial pomp into the Gothic camp. In the 
name of their sovereign, they consented to acknowledge the lawful election 
of his competitor, and to divide the provinces of Italy and the West between 
the two emperors. Their proposals were rejected with disdain ; and the 
refusal was aggravated by the insulting clemency of Attalus, who 
condescended to promise that, if Honorius would instantly resign the 
purple, he should be permitted to pass the remainder of his life in the 
peaceful exile of some remote island. So desperate, indeed, did the situation 
of the son of Theodosius appear to those who were the best acquainted with 
his strength and resources, that Jovius and Valens, his minister and his 
general, betrayed their trust, infamously deserted the sinking cause of their 
benefactor, and devoted their treacherous allegiance to the service of his 
more fortunate rival. Astonished by such examples of domestic treason, 
Honorius trembled at the approach of every servant, at the arrival of every 
messenger. He dreaded the secret enemies who might lurk in his capital, his 
palace, his bedchamber ; and some ships lay ready in the harbour of 
Ravenna to transport the abdicated monarch to the dominions of his infant 
nephew, the emperor of the East. 


But there is a providence (such at least was the opinion of the historian 
Procopius) that watches over innocence and folly ; and the pretensions of 
Honorius to its peculiar care cannot reasonably be disputed. At the moment 
when his despair, incapable of any wise or manly resolution, meditated a 
shameful flight, a seasonable reinforcement of four thousand veterans 
unexpectedly landed in the port of Ravenna. To these valiant strangers, 
whose fidelity had not been corrupted by the factions of the court, he 
committed the walls and gates of the city ; and the slumbers of the emperor 


were no longer disturbed by the apprehension of imminent and internal 
danger. The favourable intelligence which was received from Africa, 
suddenly changed the opinions of men, and the state of public affairs. The 
troops and officers, whom Attalus had sent into that province, were 
defeated 
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and slain ; and the active zeal of Heraclian maintained his own allegiance, 
and that of his people. The faithful count of Africa transmitted a large sum 
of money, which fixed the attachment of the imperial guards ; and his 
vigilance in preventing the exportation of corn and oil, introduced famine, 
tumult, and discontent into the walls of Rome. 


ATTALUS DEPOSED ; HOME SACKED BY ALARIC 


The failure of the African expedition was the source of mutual complaint 
and recrimination in the party of Attalus ; and the mind of his protector was 
insensibly alienated from the interest of a prince, vvho wanted spirit to 
command or docility to obey. The most imprudent measures were adopted, 
without the knowledge, or against the advice, of Alaric ; and the obstinate 
refusal of the senate, to allow, in the embarkation, the mixture even of five 
hundred Goths, betrayed a suspicious and distrustful temper, which, in their 
situation, was neither generous nor prudent. The resentment of the Gothic 
king was exasperated by the malicious arts of Jovius, who had been raised 
to the rank of patrician, and who afterward excused his double perfidy by 
declaring, without a blush, that he had only seemed to abandon the service 
of Honorius, more effectually to ruin the cause of the usurper. In a large 
plain near Ariminum, and in the presence of an innumerable multitude of 
Romans and barbarians, the wretched Attalus was publicly despoiled of the 
diadem and purple ; and those ensigns of royalty were sent by Alaric, as the 
pledge of peace and friendship, to the son of Theodosius. 


The degradation of Attalus removed the only real obstacle to the conclusion 
of the peace ; and Alaric advanced within three miles of Ravenna, to press 
the irresolution of the imperial ministers, whose insolence soon returned 
with the return of fortune. His indignation was kindled by the report that a 
rival chieftain, that Sarus, the personal enemy of Atawulf and the hereditary 
foe of the house of Balti, had been received into the palace. At the head of 
three hundred followers, that fearless barbarian immediately sallied from 
the gates of Ravenna ; surprised, and cut in pieces, a considerable body of 
Goths ; re-entered the city in triumph ; and was permitted to insult his 
adversary, by the voice of a herald, who publicly declared that the guilt of 
Alaric had forever excluded him from the friendship and alliance of the 
emperor. 


The crime and folly of the court of Ravenna was expiated a third time by 
the calamities of Rome. The king of the Goths, who no longer dissembled 
his appetite for plunder and revenge, appeared in arms under the walls of 
the capital ; and the trembling senate, without any hope of relief, prepared, 
by a desperate resistance, to delay the ruin of their country. But they were 
unable to guard against the secret conspiracy of their slaves and domestics ; 
who, either from birth or interest, were attached to the cause of the enemy. 
At the hour of midnight, the Salarian gate was silently opened, and the 
inhabitants were awakened by the tremendous sound of the Gothic trumpet. 
Eleven hundred and sixty -three years after the foundation of Rome, the 
imperial city, which had subdued and civilised so considerable a part of 
mankind, was delivered to the licentious fury of the tribes of Germany and 
Scythia. 


The proclamation of Alaric, when he forced his entrance into a vanquished 


city, discovered some regard for the laws of humanity and religion. He 
encouraged his troops boldly to seize the rewards of valour and to enrich 
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themselves with the spoils of a wealthy and effeminate people ; but he 
exhorted them, at the same time, to spare the lives of the unresisting 
citizens, and to respect the churches of the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, as 
holy and inviolable sanctuaries. Amidst the horrors of a nocturnal tumult, 
several of the Christian Goths displayed the fervour of a recent conversion ; 
and some instances of their uncommon piety and moderation are related, 
and perhaps adorned, by the zeal of ecclesiastical writers. 


While the barbarians roamed through the city in quest of prey, the hum-ble 
dwelling of an aged virgin, who had devoted her life to the service of the 
altar, was forced open by one of the powerful Goths. He immediately 
demanded, though in civil language, all the gold and silver in her 
possession ; and was astonished at the readiness with which she conducted 
him to a splendid hoard of massy plate, of the richest materials and the most 
curious workmanship. The barbarian viewed with wonder and delight this 
valuable acquisition, till he was interrupted by a serious admonition, 
addressed to him in the following words : ” These,” said she, ” are the 
consecrated vessels belonging to St. Peter ; if you presume to touch them, 
the sacrilegious deed will remain on your conscience. For my part, I dare 
not keep what I am unable to defend.” The Gothic captain, struck with 
reverential awe, despatched a messenger to inform the king of the treasure 
which he had discovered ; and received a peremptory order from Alaric, 
that all the consecrated plate and ornaments should be transported, without 
damage or delay, to the church of the Apostle. From the extremity, perhaps, 
of the Quirinal Hill, to the distant quarter of the Vatican, a numerous 
detachment of Goths, marching in order of battle through the principal 
streets, protected, with glittering arms, the long train of their devout 
companions, who bore aloft on their heads the sacred vessels of gold and 
silver ; and the martial shouts of the barbarians were mingled with the 
sound of religious psalmody. From all the adjacent houses a crowd of 
Christians hastened to join this edifying procession ; and a multitude of 
fugitives, without distinction of age or rank, or even of sect, had the good 
fortune to escape to the secure and hospitable sanctuary of the Vatican. The 
learned work, Concerning the City of God, was professedly composed by 
St. Augustine to justify the ways of Providence in the destruction of the 
Roman greatness. He celebrates, with peculiar-satisfaction, this memorable 
triumph of Christ ; and insults his adversaries by challenging them to 


produce some similar example, of a town taken by storm, in which the 
fabulous gods of antiquity had been able to protect either themselves or 
their deluded votaries. 


In the sack of Rome some rare and extraordinary examples of barbarian 
virtue have been deservedly applauded. But the holy precincts of the 
Vatican and the Apostolic churches could receive a very small proportion of 
the Roman people ; many thousand warriors, more especially of the Huns, 
who served under the standard of Alaric, were strangers to the name, or at 
least to the faith, of Christ ; and we may suspect, without any breach of 
charity or candour, that in the hour of savage license, when every passion 
was inflamed and every restraint was removed, the precepts of the gospel 
seldom influenced the behaviour of the Gothic Christians. The writers the 
best disposed to exaggerate their clemency, have freely confessed that a 
cruel slaughter was made of the Romans ; and that the streets of the city 
were filled with dead bodies, which remained without burial during the 
general consternation. The despair of the citizens was sometimes converted 
into fury ; and whenever the barbarians were provoked by opposition, they 
extended the promiscuous massacre to the feeble, the innocent, and the 
helpless. The private 
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revenge of forty thousand slaves was exercised without pity or remorse ; 
and the ignominious lashes which they had formerly received were washed 
away in the blood of the guilty or obnoxious families. The matrons and 
virgins of Rome were exposed to injuries more dreadful, in the 
apprehension of chastity, than death itself ; and the ecclesiastical historian 
has selected an example of female virtue for the admiration of future ages. 


A Roman lady, of singular beauty and orthodox faith, had excited the 
impatient desires of a young Goth, who, according to the sagacious remark 
of Sozomen, was attached to the Arian heresy. Exasperated by her obstinate 
resistance he drew his sword, and with the anger of a lover slightly 


wounded her neck. The bleeding heroine still continued to brave his 
resentment and to repel his love, till the ravisher desisted from his 
unavailing efforts, respectfully conducted her to the sanctuary of the 
Vatican, and gave six pieces of gold to the guards of the church, on 
condition that they should restore her inviolate to the arms of her husband. 
Such instances of courage and generosity were not extremely common. The 
brutal soldiers satisfied their sensual appetites without consulting either the 
inclination or the duties of their female captives ; and a nice question of 
casuistry was 


Roman Gold Bracelet 


seriously agitated, whether those tender victims, who had inflexibly refused 
their consent to the violation which they sustained, had lost by their 
misfortune the glorious crown of virginity ? There were other losses indeed 
of a more substantial kind, and more general concern. It cannot be 
presumed that all the barbarians were at all times capable of perpetrating 
such amorous outrages ; and the want of youth, or beauty, or chastity, 
protected the greatest part of the Roman women from the danger of a rape. 
But avarice is an insatiate and universal passion ; since the enjoyment of 
almost every object that can afford pleasure to the different tastes and 
tempers of mankind, may be procured by the possession of wealth. 


In the pillage of Rome, a just preference was given to gold and jewels, 
which contain the greatest value in the smallest compass and weight ; but 
after these portable riches had been removed by the more diligent robbers, 
the palaces of Rome were rudely stripped of their splendid and costly 
furniture. The sideboards of massy plate, and the variegated wardrobes of 
silk and purple, were irregularly piled in the wagons that always followed 
the march of a Gothic army. The most exquisite works of art were roughly 
handled, or wantonly destroyed ; many a statue was melted for the sake of 
the precious materials ; and many a vase, in the division of the spoil, was 
shivered into fragments by the stroke of a battle-axe. The acquisition of 
riches served only to stimulate the avarice of the rapacious barbarians, who 
proceeded by threats, by blows, and by tortures, to force from their 
prisoners 
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the confession of hidden treasure. Visible splendour and expense were 
alleged as the proof of a plentiful fortune ; the appearance of poverty was 
imputed to a parsimonious disposition ; and the obstinacy of some misers, 
who endured the most cruel torments before they would discover the secret 
object of their affection, was fatal to many unhappy wretches, who expired 
under the lash for refusing to reveal their imaginary treasures. 


The edifices of Rome, though the damage has been much exaggerated, 
received some injury from the violence of the Goths. At their entrance 
through the Salarian Gate they fired the adjacent houses to guide their 
march, and to distract the attention of the citizens ; the flames, which 
encountered no obstacle in the disorder of the night, consumed many 
private and public buildings; and the ruins of the palace of Sallust remained 
in the age of Justinian a stately monument of the Gothic conflagration. Yet a 
contemporary historian has observed that fire could scarcely consume the 
enormous beams of solid brass, and that the strength of man was 
insufficient to subvert the foundations of ancient structures. Some truth may 
possibly be concealed in his devout assertion, that the wrath of heaven 
supplied the imperfections of hostile rage ; and that the proud Forum of 
Rome, decorated with the statues of so many gods and heroes, was levelled 
in the dust by the stroke of lightning. 


Whatever might be the numbers of equestrian or plebeian rank who 
perished in the massacre of Rome, it is confidently affirmed that only one 
senator lost his life by the sword of the enemy. But it was not easy to 
compute the multitudes who, from an honourable station and a prosperous 
fortune, were suddenly reduced to the miserable condition of captives and 
exiles. As the barbarians had more occasion for money than for slaves, they 
fixed at a moderate price the redemption of their indigent prisoners ; and the 
ransom was often paid by the benevolence of their friends or the charity of 
strangers. The captives who were regularly sold, either in open market or by 
private contract, would have legally regained their native freedom, which it 
was impossible for a citizen to lose or to alienate. But as it was soon 
discovered that the vindication of their liberty would endanger their lives ; 
and that the Goths, unless they were tempted to sell, might be provoked to 
murder their useless prisoners; the civil jurisprudence had been already 
qualified by a wise regulation that they should be obliged to serve the 


moderate term of five years, till they had discharged by their labour the 
price of their redemption. The nations who invaded the Roman Empire had 
driven before them into Italy whole troops of hungry and affrighted 
provincials, less apprehensive of servitude than of famine. The calamities of 
Rome and Italy dispersed the inhabitants to the most lonely, the most 
secure, the most distant places of refuge. While the Gothic cavalry spread 
terror and desolation along the sea coast of Campania and Tuscany, the little 
island of Igilium, separated by a narrow channel from the Argentarian 
promontory, repulsed or eluded their hostile attempts ; and at so small a 
distance from Rome great numbers of citizens were securely concealed in 
the thick woods of that sequestered spot. The ample patrimonies which 
many senatorian families possessed in Africa invited them, if they had time 
and prudence to escape from the ruin of their country, to embrace the shelter 
of that hospitable province. The Italian fugitives were dispersed through the 
provinces, along the coast of Egypt and Asia, as far as Constantinople and 
Jerusalem; and the village of Bethlehem, the solitary residence of St. 
Jerome and his female converts, was crowded with illustrious beggars of 
either sex and every age, who excited the public compassion 
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by the remembrance of their past fortune. This awful catastrophe of Rome 
filled the astonished empire with grief and terror. So interesting a contrast 
of greatness and ruin disposed the fond credulity of the people to deplore, 
and even to exaggerate, the afflictions of the queen of cities. The clergy, 
who applied to recent events the lofty metaphors of oriental prophecy, were 
sometimes tempted to confound the destruction of the capital and the 
dissolution of the globe. 


There exists in human nature a strong propensity to depreciate the 
advantages, and to magnify the evils, of the present times. Yet, when the 
first emotions had subsided, and a fair estimate was made of the real dam- 
age, the more learned and judicious contemporaries were forced to confess 
that infant Rome had formerly received more essential injury from the 


Gauls, than she had now sustained from the Goths in her declining age. The 
experience of eleven centuries has enabled posterity to produce a much 
more singular parallel ; and to affirm with confidence that the ravages of the 
barbarians, whom Alaric had led from the banks of the Danube, were less 
destructive than the hostilities exercised by the troops of Charles V, a 
Catholic prince, who styled himself emperor of the Romans. 


The Goths evacuated the city at the end of six days, but Rome remained 
above nine months in the possession of the imperialists ; and every hour 
was stained by some atrocious act of cruelty, lust, and rapine. The authority 
of Alaric preserved some order and moderation among the ferocious 
multitude, but in the later capture under Charles V, the commander, the 
constable of Bourbon had gloriously fallen in the attack on the walls ; and 
the death of the general removed every restraint of discipline from an army 
which consisted of three independent nations, the Italians, the Spaniards, 
and the Germans. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the manners of 
Italy exhibited a remarkable scene of the depravity of mankind. They united 
the sanguinary crimes that prevail in an unsettled state of society, with the 
polished vices which spring from the abuse of art and luxury; and the loose 
adventurers, who had violated every prejudice of patriotism and 
superstition, to assault the palace of the Roman pontiff, must deserve to be 
considered as the most profligate of the Italians. At the same era, the 
Spaniards were the terror both of the Old and New World ; but their high- 
spirited valour was disgraced by gloomy pride, rapacious avarice, and 
unrelenting cruelty. Indefatigable in the pursuit of fame and riches, they had 
improved, by repeated practice, the most exquisite and effectual methods of 
torturing their prisoners ; many of the Castilians who pillaged Rome were 
familiars of the holy inquisition ; and some volunteers, perhaps, were lately 
returned from the conquest of Mexico. The Germans were less corrupt than 
the Italians, less cruel than the Spaniards ; and the rustic or even savage 
aspect of those Tramon-tane warriors, often disguised a simple and merciful 
disposition. But they had imbibed, in the first fervour of the Reformation, 
the spirit as well as the principles of Luther. It was their favourite 
amusement to insult or destroy the consecrated objects of Catholic 
superstition : they indulged, without pity or remorse, a devout hatred 
against the clergy of every denomination and degree, who form so 
considerable a part of the inhabitants of modern Rome ; and their fanatic 


zeal might aspire to subvert the throne of Antichrist, to purify, with blood 
and fire, the abominations of the spiritual Babylon. 


The retreat of the victorious Goths, who evacuated Rome on the sixth day, 
might be the result of prudence ; but it was not surely the effect of fear. At 
the head of an army, encumbered with rich and weighty spoils, their 
intrepid leader advanced along the Appian Way into the southern 
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provinces of Italy, destroying whatever dared to oppose his passage, and 
contenting himself with the plunder of the unresisting country. 


DEATH OF ALARIC ; SUCCESSION OF ATAWULF 


Whether fame, or conquest, or riches were the object of Alaric, he pursued 
that object with an indefatigable ardour which could neither be quelled by 
adversity nor satiated by success. No sooner had he reached the extreme 
land of Italy, than he was attracted by the neighbouring prospect of a fertile 
and peaceful island. Yet even the possession of Sicily he considered only as 
an intermediate step to the important expedition which he already meditated 
against the continent of Africa. The straits of Rhegium and Messina are 
twelve miles in length, and, in the narrowest passage, about one mile and a 
half broad ; and the fabulous monsters of the deep, the rocks of Scylla and 
the whirlpool of Charybdis, could terrify none but the most timid and 
unskilful mariners. Yet as soon as the first division of the Goths had 
embarked, a sudden tempest arose, which sunk or scattered many of the 
transports ; their courage was daunted by the terrors of a new element ; and 
the whole design was defeated by the premature death of Alaric, which 
fixed, after a short illness, the fatal term of his conquests. 


The brave Atawulf, the brother-in-law of the deceased monarch, was 
unanimously elected to succeed to his throne. The character and political 
system of the new king of the Goths may be best understood from his 
conversation with an illustrious citizen of Narbo Martius, who afterwards, 
in a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, related it to St. Jerome, in the presence of 
the historian Orosius. ” In the full confidence of valour and victory, I once 
aspired,” said Atawulf, ” to change the face of the universe ; to obliterate 
the name of Rome ; to erect on its ruins the dominion of the Goths ; and to 
acquire, like Augustus, the immortal fame of the founder of a new empire. 
By repeated experiments, I was gradually convinced that laws are 
essentially necessary to maintain and regulate a well-constituted state ; and 
that the fierce untractable humour of the Goths was incapable of bearing the 
salutary yoke of laws and civil government. From that moment I proposed 
to myself a different object of glory and ambition ; and it is now my sincere 
wish, that the gratitude of future ages should acknowledge the merit of a 
stranger, who employed the sword of the Goths, not to subvert, but to 
restore and maintain, the prosperity of the Roman Empire.” With these 
pacific views, the successor of Alaric suspended the operations of war, and 
seriously negotiated with the imperial court a treaty of friendship and 
alliance. It was the interest of the ministers of Honorius, who were now 
released from the obligation of their extravagant oath, to deliver Italy from 
the intolerable weight of the Gothic powers ; and they readily accepted their 
service against the tyrants and barbarians who infested the provinces 
beyond the Alps. Atawulf, assuming the character of the Roman general, 
directed his march from the extremity of Campania to the southern province 
of Gaul. His troops, either by force or agreement, occupied the cities of 
Narbo Martius, Tolosa (Toulouse), and Burdigala (Bordeaux); and though 
they were repulsed by Count Bonifacius from the walls of Massilia, they 
soon extended their quarters from the Mediterranean to the ocean. The 
oppressed provincials might exclaim, that the miserable remnant, which the 
enemy had spared, was cruelly ravished by their pretended allies ; yet some 
specious colours were not wanting to palliate or justify the violence of the 
Goths. The cities of Gaul, which they 
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attacked, might perhaps be considered as in a state of rebellion against the 
government of Honorius ; the articles of the treaty, or the secret instructions 
of the court, might sometimes be alleged in favour of the seeming 
usurpations of Atawulf ; and the guilt of any irregular, unsuccessful act of 
hostility might always be imputed, with an appearance of truth, to the 
ungovernable spirit of a barbarian host, impatient of peace or discipline. 
The luxury of Italy had been less effectual to soften the temper, than to 
relax the courage, of the Goths ; and they had imbibed the vices, without 
imitating the arts and institutions, of civilised society. 


The professions of Atawulf were probably sincere, and his attachment to 
the cause of the republic was secured by the ascendant which a Roman 
princess had acquired over the heart and understanding of the barbarian 
king. Placidia, the daughter of the great Theodosius, and of Galla his second 
wife, had received a royal education in the palace of Constantinople. The 
marriage of Atawulf and Placidia was consummated before the Goths 
retired from Italy ; and the solemn, perhaps the anniversary, day of their 
nuptials was afterwards celebrated in the house of Ingenuus, one of the 
most illustrious citizens of Narbo Martius in Gaul. The bride, attired and 
adomed like a Roman empress, was placed on a throne of state ; and the 
king of the Goths, who assumed, on this occasion, the Roman habit, 
contented himself with a less honourable seat by her side (414). 


After the deliverance of Italy from the oppression of the Goths, some secret 
counsellor was permitted, amidst the factions of the palace, to heal the 
wounds of that afflicted country. By a wise and humane regulation, the 
eight provinces which had been the most deeply injured, Campania, 
Tuscany, Picenum, Samnium, Apulia, Calabria, Bruttium, and Lucania, 
obtained an indulgence of five years ; the ordinary tribute was reduced to 
one-fifth, and even that fifth was destined to restore and support the useful 
institution of the public posts. By another law the lands which had been left 
without inhabitants or cultivation, were granted, with some diminution of 
taxes, to the neighbours who should occupy, or the strangers who should 
solicit them ; and the new possessors were secured against the future claims 
of the fugitive proprietors. About the same time a general amnesty was 


published in the name of Honorius, to abolish the guilt and memory of all 
the involuntary offences, which had been committed by his unhappy 
subjects during the term of the public disorder and calamity. 


A decent and respectful attention was paid to the restoration of the capital ; 
the citizens were encouraged to rebuild the edifices which had been 
destroyed or damaged by hostile fire ; and extraordinary supplies of corn 
were imported from the coast of Africa. The crowds that so lately fled 
before the sword of the barbarians, were soon recalled by the hopes of 
plenty and pleasure ; and Albinus, prefect of Rome, informed the court that 
in a single day he had taken an account of the arrival of fourteen thousand 
strangers. In less than seven years, the vestiges of the Gothic invasion were 
almost obliterated ; and the city appeared to resume its former splendour 
and tranquillity. 


This apparent tranquillity was soon disturbed by the approach of a hostile 
armament from the country which afforded the daily subsistence of the 
Roman people. Heraclian, count of Africa, who, under the most difficult 
and distress-ful circumstances, had supported with active loyalty the cause 
of Honorius, was tempted, in the year of his consulship, to assume the 
character of a rebel and the title of emperor. The ports of Africa were 
immediately filled with, the naval forces at the head of which he prepared 
to invade Italy ; and his fleet, when it cast anchor at the mouth of the Tiber, 
indeed surpassed the 
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fleets of Xerxes and Alexander, if all the vessels, including the royal galley 
and the smallest boat, did actually amount to the incredible number of 
thirty-two hundred. 


Yet with such an armament, which might have subverted or restored the 
greatest empire of the earth, the African usurper made a very faint and 
feeble impression on the provinces of his rival. As he marched from the 


port, along the road which leads to the gates of Rome, he was encountered, 
terrified, and routed, by one of the imperial captains ; and the lord of this 
mighty host, deserting his fortune and his friends, ignominiously fled with a 
single ship. When Heraclian landed in the harbour of Carthage, he found 
that the whole province, disdaining such an unworthy ruler, had returned to 
their allegiance. The rebel was beheaded in the ancient temple of Memory ; 
his consulship was abolished, and the remains of his private fortune, not 
exceeding the moderate sum of four thousand pounds of gold, were granted 
to the brave Constantius, who had already defended the throne which he 
afterwards shared with his feeble sovereign. Honorius viewed with supine 
indifference the calamities of Rome and Italy, but the rebellious attempts of 
Attalus and Heraclian against his personal safety awakened for a moment 
the torpid instinct of his nature. He was probably ignorant of the causes and 
events which preserved him from these impending dangers ; and as Italy 
was no longer invaded by any foreign or domestic enemies, he peaceably 
existed in the palace of Ravenna, while the tyrants beyond the Alps were 
repeatedly vanquished in the name, and by the lieutenants, of the son of 
Theodosius. 


CONSTANTINE AND GERONTIUS ; CONSTANTIUS 


The usurpation of Constantine, who received the purple from the legions of 
Britain, had been successful ; and seemed to be secure. His title was 
acknowledged from the wall of Antoninus to the columns of Hercules ; and, 
in the midst of the public disorder, he shared the dominion and the plunder 
of Gaul and Spain with the tribes of barbarians, whose destructive progress 
was no longer checked by the Rhine or Pyrenees. Stained with the blood of 
the kinsmen of Honorius, he extorted from the court of Ravenna, with 
which he secretly corresponded, the ratification of his rebellious claims. 
Constantine engaged himself, by a solemn promise, to deliver Italy from the 
Goths ; advanced as far as the banks of the Po ; and after alarming, rather 
than assisting, his pusillanimous ally, hastily returned to the palace of Aries, 
to celebrate, with intemperate luxury, his vain and ostentatious triumph. But 
this transient prosperity was soon interrupted and destroyed by the revolt of 
Count Gerontius, the bravest of his generals, who, during the absence of his 
son Constans, a prince already invested with the imperial purple, had been 
left to command in the provinces of Spain. 


For some reason, of which we are ignorant, Gerontius, instead of assuming 
the diadem, placed it on the head of his friend Maximus, who fixed his 
residence at Tarraco (Tarragona), while the active count pressed forwards 
through the Pyrenees, to surprise the two emperors, Constantine and 
Constans, before they could prepare for their defence. The son was made 
prisoner at Vienna, and immediately put to death ; and the unfortunate 
youth had scarcely leisure to deplore the elevation of his family, which had 
tempted or compelled him sacrilegiously to desert the peaceful obscurity of 
the monastic life. The father maintained a siege within the walls of Arelate 
(Aries) ; but those walls must have yielded to the assailants, had not the city 
been unexpectedly relieved by the approach of an Italian army. 
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The name of Honorius, the proclamation of a lawful emperor, astonished 
the contending parties of the rebels. Gerontius, abandoned by his own 
troops, escaped to the confines of Spain, and rescued his name from 
oblivion by the Roman courage which appeared to animate the last 
moments of his life. In the middle of the night, a great body of his 
perfidious soldiers surrounded and attacked his house, which he had 
strongly barricaded. His wife, a valiant friend of the nation of the Alani, and 
some faithful slaves, were still attached to his person ; and he used, with so 
much skill and resolution, a large magazine of darts and arrows, that above 
three hundred of the assailants lost their lives in the attempt. His slaves, 
when all the missile weapons were spent, fled at the dawn of day ; and 
Gerontius, if he had not been restrained by conjugal tenderness, might have 
imitated their example ; till the soldiers, provoked by such obstinate 
resistance, applied fire on all sides to the house. In this fatal extremity he 
complied with the request of his barbarian friend, and cut off his head. The 
wife of Gerontius, who conjured him not to abandon her to a life of misery 
and disgrace, eagerly presented her neck to his sword ; and the tragic scene 
was terminated by the death of the count himself, who, after three 
ineffectual strokes, drew a short dagger, and sheathed it in his heart.1 The 
unprotected Maximus, whom he had invested with the purple, was indebted 


for his life to the contempt that was entertained of his power and abilities. 
The caprice of the barbarians who ravaged Spain, once more seated this 
imperial phantom on the throne ; but they soon resigned him to the justice 
of Honorius ; and the tyrant Maximus, after he had been shown to the 
people of Ravenna and of Rome, was publicly executed. 


The general, Constantius was his name, who raised by his approach the 
siege of Aries and dissipated the troops of Gerontius, was born a Roman ; 
and this remarkable distinction is strongly expressive of the decay of 
military spirit among the subjects of the empire. The strength and majesty 
which were conspicuous in the person of that general marked him, in the 
popular opinion, as a candidate worthy of the throne, which he afterwards 
ascended. In the familiar intercourse of private life, his manners were 
cheerful and engaging : nor would he sometimes disdain, in the license of 
convivial mirth, to vie with the pantomimes themselves in the exercises of 
their ridiculous profession. But when the trumpet summoned him to arms; 
when he mounted his horse, and bending down (for such was his singular 
practice) almost upon the neck, fiercely rolled his large animated eyes 
round the field, Constantius then struck terror into his foes, and inspired his 
soldiers with the assurance of victory. He had received from the court of 
Ravenna the important commission of extirpating rebellion in the provinces 
of the West ; and the pretended emperor Constantine, after enjoying a short 
and anxious respite, was again besieged in his capital by the arms of a more 
formidable enemy. Yet this interval allowed time for a successful 
negotiation with the Franks and Alamanni ; and his ambassador, Edobic, 
soon returned, at the head of an army, to disturb the operations of the siege 
of Aries. 


The Roman general, instead of expecting the attack in his lines, boldly, and 
perhaps wisely, resolved to pass the Rhone and to meet the barbarians. His 
measures were conducted with so much skill and secrecy, that while they 
engaged the infantry of Constantius in the front, they were suddenly 
attacked, 


1 The praises which Sozomen has bestowed on this act of despair, appear 
Btrangfl and scandalous in the mouth of an ecclesiastical historian. lie 


observes that the wife of Gerontius was a Christian, and that her death was 
worthy of her religion and of immortal fame. 
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surrounded, and destroyed by the cavalry of his lieutenant Ulfilas, who had 
silently gained an advantageous post in their rear. The remains of the army 
of Edobic were preserved by flight or submission, and their leader escaped 
from the field of battle to the house of a faithless friend, who too clearly 
understood that the head of his obnoxious guest would be an acceptable and 
lucrative present for the imperial general. On this occasion, Constantius 
behaved with the magnanimity of a genuine Roman. Subduing or 
suppressing every sentiment of jealousy, he publicly acknowledged the 
merit and services of Ulfilas ; but he turned with horror from the assassin of 
Edobic, and sternly intimated his commands, that the camp should no 
longer be polluted by the presence of an ungrateful wretch, who had 
violated the laws of friendship and hospitality. 


The usurper, who beheld from the walls of Arelate the ruin of his last hopes, 
was tempted to place some confidence in so generous a conqueror. He 
required a solemn promise for his security ; and after receiving, by the 
imposition of hands, the sacred character of a Christian presbyter, he 
ventured to open the gates of the city. But he soon experienced that the 
principles of honour and integrity, which might regulate the ordinary 
conduct of Constantius, were superseded by the loose doctrines of political 
morality. The Roman general, indeed, refused to sully his laurels with the 
blood of Constantine ; but the abdicated emperor and his son Julian were 
sent under a strong guard into Italy ; and before they reached the palace of 
Ravenna, they met the ministers of death. 


At a time when it was universally confessed that almost every man in the 
empire was superior in personal merit to the princes whom the accident of 
their birth had seated on the throne, a rapid succession of usurpers, 
regardless of the fate of their predecessors, still continued to arise. This 


mischief was peculiarly felt in the provinces of Spain and Gaul, where the 
principles of order and obedience had been extinguished by war and 
rebellion. Before Constantine resigned the purple, and in the fourth month 
of the siege of Aries, intelligence was received in the imperial camp that 
Jovinus had assumed the diadem at Mogontiacum, in the Upper Germany, 
at the instigation of Goar, king of the Alani, and of Guntiarius, king of the 
Burgundians ; and that the candidate, on whom they had bestowed the 
empire, advanced with a formidable host of barbarians, from the banks of 
the Rhine to those of the Rhone. Every circumstance is dark and 
extraordinary in the short history of the reign of Jovinus. It was natural to 
expect that a brave and skilful general, at the head of a victorious army, 
would have asserted, in a field of battle, the justice of the cause of 
Honorius. 


The hasty retreat of Constantius might be justified by weighty reasons ; but 
he resigned, without a struggle, the possession of Gaul ; and Dardanus, the 
praetorian prefect, is recorded as the only magistrate who refused to yield 
obedience to the usurper. When the Goths, two years after the siege of 
Rome, established their quarters in Gaul, it was natural to suppose that their 
inclination could be divided only between the emperor Honorius, with 
whom they had formed a recent alliance, and the degraded Attalus, whom 
they reserved in their camp for the occasional purpose of acting the part of a 
musician or a monarch. Yet in a moment of disgust (for which it is not easy 
to assign a cause or a date), Atawulf connected himself with the usurper of 
Gaul ; and imposed on Attalus the ignominious task of negotiating the 
treaty, which ratified his own disgrace. We are again surprised to read that, 
instead of considering the Gothic alliance as the firmest support of his 
throne, Jovinus upbraided, in dark and ambiguous language, the officious 
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invested with the purple his brother Sebastian ; and that he most 
imprudently accepted the service of Sarus, when that gallant chief, the 


soldier of Honorius, was provoked to desert the court of a prince who knew 
not how to reward or punish. 


Atawulf, educated among a race of warriors, who esteemed the duty of 
revenge as the most precious and sacred portion of their inheritance, 
advanced with a body of ten thousand Goths to encounter the hereditary 
enemy of the house of Balti. He attacked Sarus at an unguarded moment, 
when he was accompanied only by eighteen or twenty of his valiant 
followers. United by friendship, animated by despair, but at length 
oppressed by multitudes, this band of heroes deserved the esteem, without 
exciting the compassion, of their enemies ; and the lion was no sooner taken 
in the toils, than he was instantly despatched. The death of Sarus dissolved 
the loose alliance which Atawulf still maintained with the usurpers of Gaul. 
He again listened to the dictates of love and prudence ; and soon satisfied 
the brother of Placidia, by the assurance that he would immediately transmit 
to the palace of Ravenna the heads of the two tyrants, Jovinus and 
Sebastian. 


The king of the Goths executed his promise without difficulty or delay; the 
helpless brothers, unsupported by any personal merit, were abandoned by 
their barbarian auxiliaries ; and the short opposition of Valentia was 
expiated by the ruin of one of the noblest cities of Gaul. The emperor, 
chosen by the Roman senate, who had been promoted, degraded, insulted, 
restored, again degraded, and again insulted, was finally abandoned to his 
fate ; but when the Gothic king withdrew his protection, he was restrained, 
by pity or contempt, from offering any violence to the person of Attalus. 
The unfortunate Attalus, who was left without subjects or allies, embarked 
in one of the ports of Spain in search of some secure and solitary retreat ; 
but he was intercepted at sea, conducted to the presence of Honorius, led in 
triumph through the streets of Rome or Ravenna, and publicly exposed to 
the gazing multitude on the second step of the throne of his invincible 
conqueror. The same measure of punishment with which, in the days of his 
prosperity, he was accused of menacing his rival, was inflicted on Attalus 
himself ; he was condemned, after the amputation of two fingers, to a 
perpetual exile in the isle of Lipara, where he was supplied with the decent 
necessaries of life. The remainder of the reign of Honorius was undisturbed 
by rebellion ; and it may be observed, that in the space of five years, seven 


usurpers had yielded to the fortune of a prince who was himself incapable 
either of counsel or of action. 


The important present of the heads of Jovinus and Sebastian had approved 
the friendship of Atawulf, and restored Gaul to the obedience of his brother 
Honorius. Peace was incompatible with the situation and temper of the king 
of the Goths. He readily accepted the proposal of turning his victorious 
arms against the barbarians of Spain ; the troops of Constantius intercepted 
his communication with the seaports of Gaul, and gently pressed his march 
towards the Pyrenees ; he passed the mountains, and surprised, in the name 
of the emperor, the city of Barcino (Barcelona). The course of his victories 
was soon interrupted by domestic treason. He had imprudently received into 
his service one of the followers of Sarus, a barbarian of a daring spirit but 
of a diminutive stature, whose secret desire of revenging the death of his 
beloved patron was continually irritated by the sarcasms of his insolent 
master. Atawulf was assassinated in the palace of Barcelona ; the laws of 
the succession were violated by a tumultuous faction; 
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and a stranger to the royal race, Sigeric, the brother of Sarus himself, was 
seated on the Gothic throne. The first act of his reign was the inhuman 
murder of the six children of Atawulf, the issue of a former marriage, whom 
he tore without pity from the feeble arms of a venerable bishop. The 
unfortunate Placidia, instead of the respectful compassion which she might 
have excited in the most savage breasts, was treated with cruel and wanton 
insult. The daughter of the emperor Theodosius, confounded among a 
crowd of vulgar captives, was compelled to march on foot above twelve 
miles, before the horse of a barbarian, the assassin of a husband whom 
Placidia loved and lamented. 


But Placidia soon obtained the pleasure of revenge ; and the view of her 
ignominious sufferings might rouse an indignant people against the tyrant, 
who was assassinated on the seventh day of his usurpation. After the death 


of Sigeric, the free choice of the nation bestowed the Gothic sceptre on 
Wallia, whose warlike and ambitious temper appeared in the beginning of 
his reign extremely hostile to the republic. He marched in arms from 
Barcino to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, which the ancients revered and 
dreaded as the boundary of the world. But when he reached the southern 
promontory of Spain, and from the rock now covered by the fortress of 
Gibraltar contemplated the neighbouring and fertile coast of Africa, Wallia 
resumed the designs of conquest which had been interrupted by the death of 
Alaric. The winds and waves again disappointed the enterprise of the Goths 
; and the minds of a superstitious people were deeply affected by the 
repeated disasters of storms and shipwrecks. In this disposition, the 
successor of Atawulf no longer refused to listen to a Roman ambassador, 
whose proposals were enforced by the real or supposed approach of a 
numerous army, under the conduct of the brave Constantius. A solemn 
treaty was stipulated and observed, Placidia was honourably restored to her 
brother, six hundred thousand measures of wheat were delivered to the 
hungry Goths, and Wallia engaged to draw his sword in the service of the 
empire. 


A bloody war was instantly excited among the barbarians of Spain ; and the 
contending princes are said to have addressed their letters, their 
ambassadors, and their hostages, to the throne of the Western emperor, 
exhorting him to remain a tranquil spectator of their contest, the event of 
which must be favourable to the Romans, by the mutual slaughter of their 
common enemies. The Spanish War was obstinately supported during three 
campaigns, with desperate valour and various success ; and the martial 
achievements of Wallia diffused through the empire the superior renown of 
the Gothic hero. He exterminated the Silingi, who had irretrievably ruined 
the elegant plenty of the province of Bsetica. He slew in battle the king of 
the Alani ; and the remains of those Scythian wanderers who escaped from 
the field, instead of choosing a new leader, humbly sought a refuge under 
the standard of the Vandals, with whom they were ever afterwards 
confounded. The Vandals themselves, and the Suevi, yielded to the efforts 
of the invincible Goths. The promiscuous multitude of barbarians, whose 
retreat had been intercepted, were driven into the mountains of Gallaecia ; 
where they still continued, in a narrow compass, and on a barren soil, to 
exercise their domestic and implacable hostilities. In the pride of victory, 


Wallia was faithful to his engagements ; he restored his Spanish conquests 
to the obedience of Honorius ; and the tyranny of the imperial officers soon 
reduced an oppressed people to regret the time of their barbarian servitude. 


His victorious Goths, forty-three years after they had passed the Danube, 
were established, according to the faith of treaties, in the possession of the 
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second Aquitania, a maritime province between the Garumna (Garonne) 
and the Liger (Loire), under the jurisdiction of Bourdeaux. The Gothic 
limits were enlarged by the additional gift of some neighbouring dioceses ; 
and the successors of Alaric fixed their royal residence at Tolosa, which 
included five populous quarters, or cities, within the spacious circuit of its 
walls. About the same time, in the last years of the reign of Honorius, the 
Goths, the Burgundiones, and the Franks obtained a permanent seat and 
dominion in the provinces of Gaul. The liberal grant of the usurper Jovinus 
to his Burgundian allies was confirmed by the lawful emperor ; the lands of 
the First or Upper Germany were ceded to those formidable barbarians ; 
and they gradually occupied, either by conquest or treaty, the two provinces 
which still retain, with the titles of Duchy and of County, the national 
appellation of Burgundy. 


The Franks, the valiant and faithful allies of the Roman Republic, were 
soon tempted to imitate the invaders whom they had so bravely resisted. 
Augusta Trevirorum, the capital of Gaul, was pillaged by their lawless 
bands ; and the humble colony which they so long maintained in the district 
of Toxandria, in Brabant, insensibly multiplied along the banks of the 
Meuse and Scheldt, till their independent power filled the whole extent of 
the Second or Lower Germany. 


The ruin of the opulent provinces of Gaul may be dated from the 
establishment of these barbarians, whose alliance was dangerous and 
oppressive, and who were capriciously impelled, by interest or passion, to 


violate the public peace. The odious name of conquerors was softened into 
the mild and friendly appellation of the ” guests ” of the Romans ; and the 
barbarians of Gaul, more especially the Goths, repeatedly declared that they 
were bound to the people by the ties of hospitality, and to the emperor by 
the duty of allegiance and military service. 


Whilst Italy was ravaged by the Goths, and a succession of feeble tyrants 
oppressed the provinces beyond the Alps, the British island separated itself 
from the body of the Roman Empire. The regular forces which guarded that 
remote province had been gradually withdrawn ; and Britain was 
abandoned, without defence, to the Saxon pirates and the savages of Ireland 
and Caledonia. The Britons, reduced to this extremit}r, no longer relied on 
the tardy and doubtful aid of a declining monarchy. They assembled in 
arms, repelled the invaders, and rejoiced in the important discovery of their 
own strength. Afflicted by similar calamities, and actuated by the same 
spirit, the Armorican provinces (a name which comprehended the maritime 
countries of Gaul, between the Seine and the Loire) resolved to imitate the 
example of the neighbouring island. They expelled the Roman magistrates, 
who acted under the authority of the usurper Constantine ; and a free 
government was established among a people who had so long been subject 
to the arbitrary will of a master. The independence of Britain and Armorica 
was soon confirmed by Honorius himself, the lawful emperor of the West ; 
and the letters, by which he committed to the new states the care of their 
own Safety, might be interpreted as an absolute and perpetual abdication of 
the exercise and rights of sovereignty (409). & 


CHAPTER XLVI. THE HUNS AND THE VANDALS 


During a long and disgraceful reign of twenty-eight years, Honorius, 
emperor of the West, was separated from the friendship of his brother, and 
afterwards of his nephew, who reigned over the East ; and Constantinople 
beheld, with apparent indifference and secret joy, the calamities of Rome. 
The strange adventures of Placidia gradually renewed and cemented the 
alliance of the two empires. The daughter of the great Theodosius had been 
the captive and the queen of the Goths ; she lost an affectionate husband, 
she was dragged in chains by his insulting assassin, she tasted the pleasure 


of revenge, and was exchanged in the treaty of peace, for six hundred 
thousand measures of wheat. 


After her return from Spain to Italy, Placidia experienced a new persecution 
in the bosom of her family. She was averse to a marriage which had been 
stipulated without her consent ; and the brave Constantius, as a noble 
reward for the tyrants whom he had vanquished, received from the hand of 
Honorius himself the struggling and reluctant hand of the widow of 
Atawulf. But her resistance ended with the ceremony of the nuptials; nor 
did Placidia refuse to become the mother of Honoria and Valentinian III or 
to assume and exercise an absolute dominion over the mind of her grateful 
husband. The generous soldier, whose time had hitherto been divided 
between social pleasure and military service, was taught new lessons of 
avarice and ambition. He extorted the title of Augustus ; and the servant of 
Honorius was associated to the empire of the West. The death of 
Constantius, in the seventh month of his reign, instead of diminishing, 
seemed to increase the power of Placidia. On a sudden, by some base 
intrigues the city of Ravenna was agitated with bloody and dangerous 
tumults, which could only be appeased by the forced or voluntary retreat of 
Placidia and her children. 


The royal exiles landed at Constantinople, soon after the marriage of 
Theodosius, during the festival of the Persian victories. They were treated 
with kindness and magnificence; but as the statues of the emperor 
Constantius had been rejected by the Eastern court, the title of Augusta 
could not decently be allowed to his widow. Within a few months after the 
arrival of Placidia, a swift messenger announced the death of Honorius, the 
consequence of a dropsy ; but the important secret was not divulged till the 
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necessary orders had been despatched for the march of a large body of 
troops to the seacoast of Dalmatia. The shops and the gates of 
Constantinople remained shut during seven days ; and the loss of a foreign 
prince, who could neither be esteemed nor regretted, was celebrated with 
loud and affected demonstrations of the public grief. 


While the ministers of Constantinople deliberated, the vacant throne of 
Honorius was usurped by the ambition of a stranger. The name of the rebel 
was Joannes. He filled the confidential office of primicerius, or principal 
secretary ; and history has attributed to his character more virtues than can 
easily be reconciled with the violation of the most sacred duty. Elated by 
the submission of Italy, and the hope of an alliance with the Huns, Joannes 
presumed to insult, by an embassy, the majesty of the Eastern emperor; but 
when he understood that his agents had been banished, imprisoned, and at 
length chased away with deserved ignominy, Joannes prepared to assert by 
arms the injustice of his claims. 


In such a cause, the grandson of the great Theodosius should have marched 
in person ; but the young emperor was easily diverted by his physicians 
from so rash and hazardous a design, and the conduct of the Italian 
expedition was prudently entrusted to Ardaburius and his son Aspar, who 
had already signalised their valour against the Persians. It was resolved that 
Ardaburius should embark with the infantry, whilst Aspar, at the head of the 
cavalry, conducted Placidia and her son Valentinian along the seacoast of 
the Adriatic. The march of the cavalry was performed with such active 
diligence that they surprised, without resistance, the important city of 
Aquileia ; when the hopes of Aspar were unexpectedly confounded by the 
intelligence that a storm had dispersed the imperial fleet ; and that his 
father, with only two galleys, was taken and carried a prisoner into the port 
of Ravenna. Yet this incident, unfortunate as it might seem, facilitated the 
conquest of Italy. Ardaburius employed, or abused, the courteous freedom 
which he was permitted to enjoy, to revive among the troops a sense of 
loyalty and gratitude ; and as soon as the conspiracy was ripe for execution, 
he invited by private messages and pressed the approach of Aspar. A 
shepherd, whom the popular credulity transformed into an angel, guided the 
Eastern cavalry, by a secret and, it was thought, an impassable road through 
the morasses of the Padus (Po) ; the gates of Ravenna, after a short struggle, 


were thrown open ; and the defenceless tyrant was delivered to the mercy, 
or rather to the cruelty, of the conquerors. His right hand was first cut off; 
and, after he had been exposed, mounted on an ass, to the public derision, 
Joannes was beheaded in the circus of Aquileia. 


In a monarchy which, according to various precedents, might be considered 
as elective, or hereditary, or patrimonial, it was impossible that the intricate 
claims of female and collateral succession should be clearly defined; and 
Theodosius, by the right of consanguinity or conquest, might have reigned 
the sole legitimate emperor of the Romans. For a moment, perhaps, his eyes 
were dazzled by the prospect of unbounded sway ; but his indolent temper 
gradually acquiesced in the dictates of sound policy. He contented himself 
with the possession of the East ; and wisely relinquished the laborious task 
of waging a distant and doubtful war against the barbarians beyond the Alps 
; or of securing the obedience of the Italians and Africans, whose minds 
were alienated by the irreconcilable difference of language and interest. 


Instead of listening to the voice of ambition, Theodosius resolved to imitate 
the moderation of his grandfather, and to seat his cousin Valentinian 
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on the throne of the West. The royal infant was distinguished at 
Constantinople by the title of nobilissimus : he was promoted, before his 
departure from Thessalonica, to the rank and dignity of Caesar ; and, after 
the conquest of Italy, the patrician Helion, by the authority of Theodosius 
and in the presence of the senate, saluted Valentinian III by the name of 
Augustus, and solemnly invested him with the diadem and the imperial 
purple. By the agreement of the three females who governed the Roman 
world, the son of Placidia was betrothed to Eudoxia, the daughter of 
Theodosius and 


A%\ 


A Hun 


(From a painting) 


Athenais ; and, as soon as the lover and his bride had attained the age of 
puberty, this honourable alliance was faithfully accomplished. At the same 
time, as a compensation perhaps for the expenses of the war, the western 
Illyricum was detached from the Italian dominions and yielded to the throne 
of Constantinople. 


The emperor of the East acquired the useful dominion of the rich and 
maritime province of Dalmatia, and the dangerous sovereignty of Pannonia 
and Noricum, which had been filled and ravaged above twenty years by a 
promiscuous crowd of Huns, Ostrogoths, Vandals, and Bavarians. 
Theodosius and Valentinian continued to respect the obligations of their 
public and domestic alliance ; but the unity of the Roman government was 
finally dissolved. By a positive declaration, the validity of all future laws 
was limited 
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to the dominions of their peculiar author ; unless he should think proper to 
communicate them, subscribed with his own hand, for the approbation of 
his independent colleague. 


Valentinian, when he received the title of Augustus, was no more than six 
years of age ; and his long minority was intrusted to the guardian care of a 
mother, who might assert a female claim to the succession of the Western 
Empire. Placidia envied, but she could not equal, the reputation and virtues 
of the wife and sister of Theodosius, the elegant genius of Eudocia, the wise 
and successful policy of Pulcheria. The mother of Valentinian was jealous 


of the power which she was incapable of exercising. She reigned twenty- 
five years, in the name of her son ; and the character of that unworthy 
emperor gradually countenanced the suspicion that Placidia had enervated 
his youth by a dissolute education, and studiously diverted his attention 
from every manly and honourable pursuit. Amidst the decay of military 
spirit her armies were commanded by two generals, Aetius and Boniface, 
who may be deservedly named as the last of the Romans. Their union might 
have supported a sinking empire ; their discord was the fatal and immediate 
cause of the loss of Africa. The invasion and defeat of Attila have 
immortalised the fame of Aetius ; and though time has thrown a shade over 
the exploits of his rival, the defence of Marseilles and the deliverance of 
Africa attest the military talents of Count Boniface. 


The abilities of Aetius and Boniface might have been usefully employed 
against the public enemies, in separate and important commands ; but the 
experience of their past conduct should have decided the real favour and 
confidence of the empress Placidia. In the melancholy season of her exile 
and distress, Boniface alone had maintained her cause with unshaken 
fidelity ; and the troops and treasures of Africa had essentially contributed 
to extinguish the rebellion. The same rebellion had been supported by the 
zeal and activity of Aetius, who brought an army of sixty thousand Huns 
from the Danube to the confines of Italy, for the service of the usurper. The 
untimely death of Joannes compelled him to accept an advantageous treaty ; 
but he still continued, the subject and the soldier of Valentinian, to entertain 
a secret, perhaps a treasonable correspondence with his barbarian allies, 
whose retreat had been purchased by liberal gifts and more liberal promises. 


But Aetius possessed an advantage of singular moment in a female reign ; 
he was present ; he besieged, with artful and assiduous flattery, the palace 
of Ravenna ; disguised his dark designs with the mask of loyalty and 
friendship ; and at length deceived both his mistress and his absent rival by 
a subtle conspiracy which a weak woman and a brave man could not easily 
suspect. He secretly persuaded Placidia to recall Boniface from the 
government of Africa ; he secretly advised Boniface to disobey the imperial 
summons. To the one he represented the order as a sentence of death, to the 
other he stated the refusal as a signal of revolt ; and when the credulous and 
unsuspecting count had armed the province in his defence, Aetius 


applauded his sagacity in foreseeing the rebellion which his own perfidy 
had excited. 


A temperate inquiry into the real motives of Boniface would have restored a 
faithful servant to his duty and to the republic ; but the arts of Aetius still 
continued to betray and to inflame, and the count was urged, by 
persecution, to embrace the most desperate counsels. The success with 
which he eluded or repelled the first attacks could not inspire a vain 
confidence that, at the head of some loose, disorderly Africans, he should 
be able to withstand the regular forces of the West, commanded by a rival 
whose 
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military character it was impossible for him to despise. After some 
hesitation, the last struggles of prudence and loyalty, Boniface despatched a 
trusty friend to the court, or rather to the camp, of Gonderic, king of the 
Vandals, with the proposal of a strict alliance and the offer of an 
advantageous and perpetual settlement. 


The experience of navigation, and perhaps the prospect of Africa, 
encouraged the Vandals to accept the invitation which they received from 
Count Boniface ; and the death of Gonderic served only to forward and 
animate the bold enterprise. In the room of a prince not conspicuous for any 
superior powers of the mind or body, they acquired his bastard brother, the 
terrible Genseric, a name which, in the destruction of the Roman Empire, 
has deserved an equal rank with the names of Alaric and Attila. The king of 
the Vandals is described to have been of a middle stature, with a lameness 
in one leg, which he had contracted by an accidental fall from his horse. His 
slow and cautious speech seldom declared the deep purposes of his soul ; he 
disdained to imitate the luxury of the vanquished, but he indulged the 
sterner passions of anger and revenge. 


The ambition of Genseric was without bounds and without scruples ; and 
the warrior could dexterously employ the dark engines of policy to solicit 
the allies who might be useful to his success, or to scatter among his 
enemies the seeds of hatred and contention. Almost in the moment of his 
departure he was informed that Hermanric, king of the Suevi, had presumed 
to ravage the Spanish territories, which he was resolved to abandon. 
Impatient of the insult, Genseric pursued the hasty retreat of the Suevi as far 
as Augusta Emerita (Merida) ; precipitated the king and his army into the 
river Anas, and calmly returned to the seashore to embark his victorious 
troops. The vessels which transported the Vandals over the modern straits of 
Gibraltar, a channel only twelve miles in breadth, were furnished by the 
Spaniards, who anxiously wished their departure, and by the African 
general, who had implored their formidable assistance. 


Our fancy, so long accustomed to exaggerate and multiply the martial 
swarms of barbarians that seemed to issue from the north, will perhaps be 
surprised by the account of the army which Genseric mustered on the coast 
of Mauretania. The Vandals, who in twenty years had penetrated from the 
Elbe to Mount Atlas, were united under the command of their warlike king; 
and he reigned with equal authority over the Alani, who had passed, within 
the term of human life, from the cold of Scythia to the excessive heat of an 
African climate. The hopes of the bold enterprise had excited many brave 
adventurers of the Gothic nation ; and many desperate provincials were 
tempted to repair their fortunes by the same means which had occasioned 
their ruin. 


Yet this various multitude amounted only to fifty thousand effective men ; 
and though Genseric artfully magnified his apparent strength by appointing 
eighty chiliarchs, or commanders of thousands, the fallacious increase of 
old men, of children, and of slaves would scarcely have swelled his army to 
fourscore thousand persons. But his own dexterity and the discontents of 
Africa soon fortified the Vandal powers by the accession of numerous and 
active allies. The parts of Mauretania which border on the great desert and 
the Atlantic Ocean were filled with a fierce and untractable race of men, 
whose savage temper had been exasperated, rather than reclaimed, by their 
dread of the Roman arms. 


The wandering Moors, as they gradually ventured to approach the seashore 
and the camp of the Vandals, must have viewed with terror and 
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astonishment the dress, the armour, the martial pride and discipline of the 
unknown strangers who had landed on their coast ; and the fair complexions 
of the blue-eyed warriors of Germany formed a very singular contrast with 
the swarthy or olive hue which is derived from the neighbourhood of the 
torrid zone. After the first difficulties had in some measure been removed, 
which arose from the mutual ignorance of their respective languages, the 
Moors, regardless of any future consequence, embraced the alliance of the 
enemies of Rome ; and a crowd of naked savages rushed from the woods 
and valleys of Mount Atlas, to satiate their revenge on the polished tyrants 
who had injuriously expelled them from their native sovereignty of the 
land. 


The persecution of the Donatists was an event not less favourable to the 
designs of Genseric. Seventeen years before he landed in Africa a public 
conference was held at Carthage by the order of the magistrate. The 
Catholics were satisfied that, after the invincible reasons which they had 
alleged, the obstinacy of the schismatics must be inexcusable and voluntary 
; and the emperor Honorius was persuaded to inflict the most rigorous 
penalties on a faction which had so long abused his patience and clemency. 
Three hundred bishops, with many thousands of the inferior clergy, were 
torn from their churches, stripped of their ecclesiastical possessions, 
banished to the islands, and proscribed by the laws, if they presumed to 
conceal themselves in the provinces of Africa. By these severities, which 
obtained the warmest approbation of St. Augustine, great numbers of 
Donatists were reconciled to the Catholic church ; but the fanatics, who still 
persevered in their opposition, were provoked to madness and despair ; the 
distracted country was filled with tumult and bloodshed. The armed troops 
of Circumcellions alternately pointed their rage against themselves or 
against their adversaries ; and the calendar of martyrs received on both 


sides a considerable augmentation. Under these circumstances Genseric, a 
Christian but an enemy of the orthodox communion, showed himself to the 
Donatists as a powerful deliverer, from whom they might reasonably expect 
the repeal of the odious and oppressive edicts of the Roman emperors. The 
conquest of Africa was facilitated by the active zeal or the secret favour of a 
domestic faction ; the wanton outrages against the churches and the clergy, 
of which the Vandals are accused, may be fairly imputed to the fanaticism 
of their allies ; and the intolerant spirit which disgraced the triumph of 
Christianity contributed to the loss of the most important province of the 
West. 


The court and the people were astonished by the strange intelligence that a 
virtuous hero, after so many favours and so many services, had renounced 
his allegiance and invited the barbarians to destroy the province intrusted to 
his command. The friends of Boniface, who still believed that his criminal 
behaviour might be excused by some honourable motive, solicited, during 
the absence of Aetius, a free conference with the count of Africa ; and 
Darius, an officer of high distinction, was named for the important embassy. 
In their first interview at Carthage, the imaginary provocations were 
mutually explained ; the opposite letters of Aetius were produced and 
compared, and the fraud was easily detected. Placidia and Boniface 
lamented their fatal error ; and the count had sufficient magnanimity to 
confide in the forgiveness of his sovereign, or to expose his head to her 
future resentment. His repentance was fervent and sincere ; but he soon 
discovered that it was no longer in his power to restore the edifice which he 
had shaken to its foundations. Carthage and the Roman garrisons returned 
with their general to the allegiance of Valentinian, but the rest of Africa was 
still distracted with war and faction; and the inexorable king of the Vandals, 
disdaining all 
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terms of accommodation, sternly refused to relinquish the possession of his 
prey. The band of veterans who marched under the standard of Boniface 
and his hasty levies of provincial troops were defeated with considerable 
loss ; the victorious barbarians insulted the open country ; and Carthage, 
Cirta, and Hippo Regius were the only cities that appeared to rise above the 
general inundation. 


On a sudden the seven fruitful provinces, from Tingis (Tangier) to Tripolis, 
were overwhelmed by the invasion of the Vandals, whose destructive rage 
has perhaps been exaggerated by popular animosity, religious zeal, and 
extravagant declamation. War, in its fairest form, implies a perpetual 
violation of humanity and justice ; and the hostilities of barbarians are 
inflamed by the fierce and lawless spirit which incessantly disturbs their 
peaceful and domestic society. The Vandals, where they found resistance, 
seldom gave quarter ; and the deaths of their valiant countrymen were 
expiated by the ruin of the cities under whose walls they had fallen. 
Careless of the distinctions of age, or sex, or rank, they employed every 
species of indignity and torture to force from the captives a discovery of 
their hidden wealth. The stern policy of Genseric justified his frequent 
examples of military execution. He was not always the master of his own 
passions, nor of those of his followers ; and the calamities of war were 
aggravated by the licentiousness of the Moors and the fanaticism of the 
Donatists. Yet I shall not easily be persuaded that it was the common 
practice of the Vandals to extirpate the olive and other fruit trees of a 
country where they intended to settle ; nor can I believe that it was a usual 
stratagem to slaughter great numbers of their prisoners before the walls of a 
besieged city, for the sole purpose of infecting the air and producing a 
pestilence of which they themselves must have been the first victims. 


The generous mind of Count Boniface was tortured by the exquisite distress 
of beholding the ruin which he had occasioned, and whose rapid progress 
he was unable to check. After the loss of a battle he retired into Hippo 
Regius, where he was immediately besieged by an enemy who considered 
him as the real bulwark of Africa. By the skill of Boniface, and perhaps by 
the ignorance of the Vandals, the siege of Hippo was protracted above 
fourteen months ; the sea was continually open ; and when the adjacent 
country had been exhausted by irregular rapine, the besiegers themselves 


were compelled by famine to relinquish their enterprise. The importance 
and danger of Africa were deeply felt by the regent of the West. Placidia 
implored the assistance of her Eastern ally ; and the Italian fleet and army 
were reinforced by Aspar, who sailed from Constantinople with a powerful 
armament. As soon as the force of the two empires was united under the 
command of Boniface, he boldly marched against the Vandals ; and the loss 
of a second battle irretrievably decided the fate of Africa. He embarked 
with the precipitation of despair ; and the people of Hippo were permitted, 
with their families and effects, to occupy the vacant place of the soldiers, 
the greatest part of whom were either slain or made prisoners by the 
Vandals. The count, whose fatal credulity had wounded the vitals of the 
republic, might enter the palace of Ravenna with some anxiety, which was 
soon removed by the smiles of Placidia. 


Boniface accepted with gratitude the rank of patrician and the dignity of 
master-general of the Roman armies ; but he must have blushed at the sight 
of those medals in which he was represented with the name and attributes of 
Victory. The discovery of his fraud, the displeasure of the empress, and the 
distinguished favour of his rival, exasperated the haughty and 
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perfidious soul of Aetius. He hastily returned from Gaul to Italy with a 
retinue, or rather with an army, of barbarian followers ; and such was the 
weakness of the government that the two generals decided their private 
quarrel in a bloody battle. Boniface was successful ; but he received in the 
conflict a mortal wound from the spear of his adversary, of which he 
expired within a few days, in such Christian and charitable sentiments that 
he exhorted his wife, a rich heiress of Spain, to accept Aetius for her second 
husband. But Aetius could not derive any immediate advantage from the 
generosity of his dying enemy; he was proclaimed a rebel by the justice of 
Placidia; and though he attempted to defend some strong fortresses erected 
on his patrimonial estate, the imperial power soon compelled him to retire 
into Pannonia, to the tents of his faithful Huns. The republic was deprived 


by their mutual discord of the service of her two most illustrious 
champions. 1 


It might naturally be expected, after the retreat of Boniface, that the Vandals 
would achieve without resistance or delay the conquest of Africa. Eight 
years, however, elapsed from the evacuation of Hippo to the reduction of 
Carthage. In the midst of that interval, the ambitious Genseric, in the full 
tide of apparent prosperity, negotiated a treaty of peace, by which he gave 
his son Hunneric for a hostage and consented to leave the Western emperor 
in the undisturbed possession of the three Mauretanias.2 The vigilance of 
his enemies was relaxed by the protestations of friendship which concealed 
his hostile approach ; and Carthage was at length surprised by the Vandals, 
585 years after the destruction of the city and republic by the younger 
Scipio. 


The king of the Vandals severely reformed the vices of a voluptuous people; 
and the ancient, noble, ingenuous freedom of Carthage (these expressions 
of Victor are not without energy) was reduced by Genseric into a state of 
ignominious servitude. After he had permitted his licentious troops to 
satiate their rage and avarice, he instituted a more regular system of rapine 
and oppression. An edict was promulgated, which enjoined all persons, 
without fraud or delay, to deliver their gold, silver, jewels, and valuable 
furniture or apparel to the royal officers ; and the attempt to secrete any part 
of their patrimony was inexorably punished with death and torture, as an act 
of treason against the state. The lands of the proconsular province, which 
formed the immediate district of Carthage, were accurately measured and 
divided among the barbarians ; and the conqueror reserved, for his peculiar 
domain, the fertile territory of Byzacium and the adjacent parts of Numidia 
and Gsetulia. 


It was natural enough that Genseric should hate those whom he had injured 
; the nobility and senators of Carthage were exposed to his jealousy and 
resentment, and all those who refused the ignominious terms, which their 
honour and religion forbade them to accept, were compelled by the Arian 
tyrant to embrace the condition of perpetual banishment. Rome, Italy, and 
the provinces of the East were filled with a crowd of exiles, of fugitives, 
and of ingenuous captives, who solicited the public compassion. 


After the death of his rival Boniface, Aetius had prudently retired to the 
tents of the Huns ; and he was indeuced to their alliance for his safety anil 


[x This story of the feud between Boniface and Aetius was the subject of a 
severe onslaught by Freeman, who calls it “the Procopian legend.” 
Hodgkin, however, thinks that it “has still a reasonable claim to be accepted 
as history.” Italy and her Tnvadt rs, Vol. I, pp. 889-898. ] 


[2 See Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. 1. c. 4, p. 186. Valentinian published 
several humane laws, to relieve the distress of his Numidian and 
Mauretanian subjects ; he discharged them, in a great measure, from the 
payment of their debts, reduced their tribute to one-eighth, and gave them a 
right of appeal from the provincial magistrates to the prefect of Rome.] 
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his restoration. Instead of the suppliant language of a guilty exile, he 
solicited his pardon at the head of sixty thousand barbarians; and the 
empress Placidia confessed, by a feeble resistance, that the condescension 
which might have been ascribed to clemency was the effect of weakness or 
fear. She delivered herself, her son Valentinian, and the Western Empire 
into the hands of an insolent subject ; nor could Placidia protect the son-in- 
law of Boniface, the virtuous and faithful Sebastian, from the implacable 
persecution which urged him from one kingdom to another, till he 
miserably perished in the service of the Vandals. The fortunate Aetius, who 
was immediately promoted to the rank of patrician and thrice invested with 
the honours of the consulship, assumed, with the title of master of the 
cavalry and infantry, the whole military power of the state ; and he is 
sometimes styled, by contemporary writers, the duke, or general, of the 
Romans of the West. His prudence, rather than his virtue, engaged him to 
leave the grandson of Theodosius in the possession of the purple; and 
Valentinian was permitted to enjoy the peace and luxury of Italy, while the 
patrician appeared in the glorious light of a hero and a patriot, who 
supported near twenty years the ruins of the Western Empire. 


The barbarians, who had seated themselves in the western provinces, were 
insensibly taught to respect the faith and valour of the patrician Aetius. He 
soothed their passions, consulted their prejudices, balanced their interests, 
and checked their ambition. A seasonable treaty, which he concluded with 
Genseric, protected Italy from the depredations of the Vandals ; the 
independent Britons implored and acknowledged his salutary aid ; the 
imperial authority was restored and maintained in Gaul and Spain ; and he 
compelled the Franks and the Suevi, whom he had vanquished in the field, 
to become the useful confederates of the republic. 


From a principle of interest as well as gratitude, Aetius assiduously 
cultivated the alliance of the Huns. While he resided in their tents as a 
hostage, or an exile, he had familiarly conversed with Attila himself, the 
nephew of his benefactor ; and the two famous antagonists appear to have 
been connected by a personal and military friendship, which they 
afterwards confirmed by mutual gifts, frequent embassies, and the 
education of Carpilio, the son of Aetius, in the camp of Attila. By the 
specious professions of gratitude and voluntary attachment, the patrician 
might disguise his apprehensions of the Scythian conqueror, who pressed 
the two empires with his innumerable armies. His demands were obeyed or 
eluded. When he claimed the spoils of a vanquished city — some vases of 
gold, which had been fraudu-lently embezzled — the civil and military 
governors of Noricum were immediately despatched to satisfy his 
complaints ; and it is evident, from their conversation with Maximin and 
Priscus in the royal village, that the valour and prudence of Aetius had not 
saved the western Romans from the common ignominy of tribute. Yet his 
dexterous policy prolonged the advantages of a salutary peace ; anda 
numerous army of Huns and Alani, whom he had attached to his person, 
was employed in the defence of Gaul. Two colonies of these barbarians 
were judiciously fixed in the territories of Valence and Orleans, and their 
active cavalry secured the important passages of the Rhone and of the 
Loire. These savage allies were not indeed less formidable to the subjects 
than to the enemies of Rome. Their original settlement was enforced with 
the licentious violence of conquest ; and the province through which they 
marched was exposed to all the calamities of a hostile invasion. Strangers to 
the emperor or the republic, the Alani of Gaul were devoted to the ambition 
of Aetius ; and though he might suspect that, in 
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a contest with Attila himself, they would revolt to the standard of their 
national king, the patrician laboured to restrain, rather than to excite, their 
zeal and resentment against the Goths, the Burgundiones, and the Franks. 


The kingdom established by the Visigoths, in the southern provinces of 
Gaul, had gradually acquired strength and maturity ; and the conduct of 
those ambitious barbarians, either in peace or war, engaged the perpetual 
vigilance of Aetius. After the death of Wallia the Gothic sceptre devolved to 
Theodoric, the son of the great Alaric ; and his prosperous reign, of more 
than thirty years, over a turbulent people may be allowed to prove that his 
prudence was supported by uncommon vigour, both of mind and body. 
Impatient of his narrow limits, Theodoric aspired to the possession of Aries, 
the wealthy seat of government and commerce ; but the city was saved by 
the timely approach of Aetius ; and the Gothic king, who had raised the 
siege with some loss and disgrace, was persuaded for an adequate subsidy 
to divert the martial valour of his subjects in a Spanish war. Yet Theodoric 
still watched, and eagerly seized the favourable moment of renewing his 
hostile attempts. The Goths besieged Narbo Martius (Narbonne), while the 
Belgic provinces were invaded by the Burgundiones ; and the public safety 
was threatened on every side by the apparent union of the enemies of 
Rome. On every side the activity of Aetius and his Scythian cavalry 
opposed a firm and successful resistance. Twenty thousand Burgundiones 
were Slain in battle, and the remains of the nation humbly accepted a 
dependent seat in the mountains of Savoy. 


The walls of Narbo had been shaken by the battering engines, and the 
inhabitants had endured the last extremities of famine, when Count Litorius, 
approaching in silence, and directing each horseman to carry behind him 
two sacks of flour, cut his way through the entrenchments of the besiegers. 
The siege was immediately raised, and the more decisive victory, which is 
ascribed to the personal conduct of Aetius himself, was marked with the 
blood of eight thousand Goths. But in the absence of the patrician, who was 


hastily summoned to Italy by some public or private interest, Count Litorius 
succeeded to the command; and his presumption soon discovered that far 
different talents are required to lead a wing of cavalry or to direct the 
operations of an important war. At the head of an army of Huns, he rashly 
advanced to the gates of Tolosa (Toulouse), full of careless contempt for an 
enemy whom misfortune had rendered both prudent and desperate. 


The predictions of the augurs had inspired Litorius with the profane 
confidence that he should enter the Gothic capital in triumph ; and the trust 
which he reposed in his pagan allies encouraged him to reject the fair 
conditions of peace, which were repeatedly proposed by the bishops in the 
name of Theodoric. The king of the Goths exhibited in his distress the 
edifying contrast of Christian piety and moderation ; nor did he lay aside his 
sack-cloth and ashes till he was prepared to arm for the combat. His 
soldiers, animated with martial and religious enthusiasm, assaulted the 
camp of Litorius. The conflict was obstinate, the slaughter was mutual. The 
Roman general, after a total defeat, which could be imputed only to his 
unskilful rashness, was actually led through the streets of Tolosa, not in his 
own, but in a hostile triumph. [His captors in a few days put an end to his 
shame and his life. ] 


Such a loss, in a country whose spirit and finances were long since 
exhausted, could not easily be repaired ; and the Goths, assuming, in their 
turn, the sentiments of ambition and revenge, would have planted their 
victorious standards on the banks of the Rhone, if the presence of Aetius 
had 
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not restored strength and discipline to the Romans. The two armies 
expected the signal of a decisive action ; but the generals, who were 
conscious of each other’s force and doubtful of their own superiority, 
prudently sheathed their swords in the field of battle; and their 
reconciliation was permanent and sincere. Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, 
appears to have deserved the love of his subjects, the confidence of his 
allies, and the esteem of mankind. His throne was surrounded by six valiant 
sons, who were educated with equal care in the exercises of the barbarian 
camp and in those of the Gallic schools; from the study of the Roman 
jurisprudence, they acquired 


the theory, at least, of law and justice, and the harmonious sense of Virgil 
contributed to soften the asperity of their native manners. 


The two daughters of the Gothic king were given in marriage to the eldest 
sons of the kings of the Suevi and of the Vandals, who reigned in Spain and 
Africa ; but these illustrious alliances were pregnant with guilt and discord. 
The queen of the Suevi bewailed the death of a husband, inhumanly 
massacred by her brother. The princess of the Vandals was the victim of a 
jealous tyrant, whom she called her father. The cruel Genseric suspected 
that his son’s wife had conspired to poison him; the supposed crime was 
punished by the amputation of her nose and ears, and the unhappy daughter 
of Theodoric was ignominiously returned to the court of Tolosa in that 
deformed and mutilated condition. This horrid act, which must seem 
incredible to a civilised age, drew tears from every spectator; but Theodoric 
was urged, by the feelings of a parent and a king, to revenge such 
irreparable injuries. 


The imperial ministers, who always cherished the discord of the barbarians, 
would have supplied the Goths with arms, and ships, and treasures, for the 
African War ; and the cruelty of Genseric might have been fatal to himself, 


if the artful Vandal had not armed in his cause the formidable power of the 
Huns. His rich gifts and pressing solicitations inflamed the ambition of 
Attila ; and the designs of Aetius and Theodoric were prevented by the 
invasion of Gaul. 


The Franks, whose monarchy was still confined to the neighbourhood of the 
lower Rhine, had wisely established the right of hereditary succession in the 
noble family of the Merovingians. These princes were elevated on a 
buckler, the symbol of military command, and the royal fashion of long hair 
was the ensign of their birth and dignity. Their flaxen locks, which they 
combed and dressed with singular care, hung down in flowing ringlets on 
their backs and shoulders ; while the rest of the nation were obliged, either 
by law or custom, to shave the hinder part of their head, to comb their hair 
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over the forehead, and to content themselves with the ornament of two 
small whiskers. The lofty stature of the Franks, and their blue eyes, denoted 
a Germanic origin ; their close apparel accurately expressed the figure of 
their limbs ; a weighty sword was suspended from a broad belt ; their 
bodies were protected by a large shield. And these warlike barbarians were 
trained, from their earliest youth, to run, to leap, to swim ; to dart the javelin 
or battle-axe with unerring aim ; to advance without hesitation against a 
superior enemy ; and to maintain, either in life or death, the invincible 
reputation of their ancestors. 


Clodion, the first of their long-haired kings, whose name and actions are 
mentioned in authentic history, held his residence at Dispargum, a village or 
fortress, whose place may be assigned between Louvain and Brussels. From 
the report of his spies, the king of the Franks was informed that the 
defenceless state of the second Belgic must yield, on the slightest attack, to 
the valour of his subjects. He boldly penetrated through the thickets and 
morasses of the Carbonarian forest, occupied Turnacum (Tournay) and Ca- 
maracum (Cambray), the only cities which existed in the fifth century, and 
extended his conquests as far as the river Samara (Somme), over a desolate 
country, whose cultivation and populousness are the effects of more recent 
industry (429). 


“While Clodion lay encamped in the plains of Artois, and celebrated with 
vain and ostentatious security the marriage perhaps of his son, the nuptial 
feast was interrupted by the unexpected and unwelcome presence of Aetius, 
who had passed the Samara at the head of his light cavalry. The tables, 
which had been spread under the shelter of a hill, along the banks of a 
pleasant stream, were rudely overturned ; the Franks were oppressed before 
they could recover their arms or their ranks ; and their unavailing valour 


was fatal only to themselves. The loaded wagons which had followed their 
march afforded a rich booty ; and the virgin bride, with her female 
attendants, submitted to the new lovers who were imposed on them by the 
chance of war. * This advantage, which had been obtained by the skill and 
activity of Aetius, might reflect some disgrace on the military prudence of 
Clodion ; but the king of the Franks soon regained his strength and 
reputation, and still maintained the possession of his Gallic kingdom from 
the Rhine to the Samara. 


Under his reign, and most probably from the enterprising spirit of his 
subjects, the three capitals, Mogontiacum, Augusta Trevirorum, and 
Colonia Agrippina, experienced the effects of hostile cruelty and avarice. 
The distress of Colonia Agrippina was prolonged by the same barbarians 
who evacuated the ruins of Augusta Trevirorum ; and Augusta Trevirorum, 
which in the space of forty years had been four times pillaged, was disposed 
to lose the memory of her afflictions in the vain amusements of the circus. 
The death of Clodion, after a reign of twenty years, exposed his kingdom to 
the discord and ambition of his two sons. Merovieus, the younger, was 
persuaded to implore the protection of Rome ; he was received at the 
imperial court as the ally of Valentinian, and the adopted son of the 
patrician Aetius ; and dismissed to his native country, with splendid gifts 
and the strongest assurances of friendship and support. During his absence, 
his elder brother had solicited with equal ardour the formidable aid of Attila 
; and the king of the Huns embraced an alliance which facilitated the 
passage of the Rhine and justified by a specious and honourable pretence 
the invasion of Gaul. 


When Attila declared his resolution of supporting the cause of his allies the 
Vandals and the Franks, at the same time and almost in the spirit of 
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romantic chivalry, the savage monarch professed himself the lover and the 
champion of the princess Honoria. The sister of Valentinian was educated in 


the palace of Ravenna ; and as her marriage might be productive of some 
danger to the state, she was raised by the title of Augusta above the hopes 
of the most presumptuous subject. But the fair Honoria had no sooner 
attained the sixteenth year of her age than she detested the importunate 
greatness which must forever exclude her from the comforts of honourable 
love ; in the midst of vain and unsatisfactory pomp, Honoria sighed, yielded 
to the impulse of nature, and threw herself into the arms of her chamberlain 
Eugenius. Her guilt and shame (such is the absurd language of imperious 
man) were soon betrayed by the appearances of pregnancy ; but the 
disgrace of the royal family was published to the world by the imprudence 
of the empress Placidia, who dismissed her daughter, after a strict and 
shameful confinement, to a remote exile at Constantinople. The unhappy 
princess passed twelve or fourteen years in the irksome society of the sisters 
of Theodosius and their chosen virgins ; to whose crown Honoria could no 
longer aspire, and whose monastic assiduity of prayer, fasting, and vigils 
she reluctantly imitated. Her impatience of long and hopeless celibacy 
urged her to embrace a strange and desperate resolution. 


The name of Attila was familiar and formidable at Constantinople ; and his 
frequent embassies entertained a perpetual intercourse between his camp 
and the imperial palace. In the pursuit of love, or rather of revenge, the 
daughter of Placidia sacrificed every duty and every pretence ; and offered 
to deliver her person into the arms of the barbarian, of whose language she 
was ignorant, whose figure was scarcely human, and whose religion and 
manners she abhorred. By the ministry of a faithful eunuch, she transmitted 
to Attila a ring, the pledge of her affection ; and earnestly conjured him to 
claim her as a lawful spouse, to whom he had been secretly betrothed. 
These indecent advances were received however with coldness and disdain 
; and the king of the Huns continued to multiply the number of his wives, 
till his love was awakened by the more forcible passions of ambition and 
avarice. 


The invasion of Gaul was preceded and justified by a formal demand of the 
princess Honoria, with a just and equal share of the imperial patrimony. His 
predecessors, the ancient Tanjous, had often addressed, in the same hostile 
and peremptory manner, the daughters of China ; and the pretensions of 
Attila were not less offensive to the majesty of Rome. A firm but temperate 


refusal was communicated to his ambassadors. The right of female 
succession, though it might derive a specious argument from the recent 
examples of Placidia and Pulcheria, was strenuously denied ; and the 
indissoluble engagements of Honoria were opposed to the claims of her 
Scythian lover. On the discovery of her connection with the king of the 
Huns, the guilty princess had been sent away as an object of horror from 
Constantinople to Italy. Her life was spared ; but the ceremony of her 
marriage was performed with some obscure and nominal husband, before 
she was immured in a perpetual prison, to bewail those crimes and 
misfortunes which Honoria might have escaped, had she not been born the 
daughter of an emperor. 


A native of Gaul, and a contemporary, the learned and eloquent Sidonius, 
who was afterwards bishop of Clermont, had made a promise to one of his 
friends that he would compose a regular history of the war of Attila. If the 
modesty of Sidonius had not discouraged him from the prosecution of this 
interesting work, the historian would have related with the simplicity of 
truth those memorable events to which the poet, in vague and doubtful 
metaphors, has concisely alluded. The kings and nations of Germany and 
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Scythia, from the Volga perhaps to the Danube, obeyed the warlike 
summons of Attila. From the royal village, in the plains of Hungary, his 
standard moved towards the west and, after a march of seven or eight 
hundred miles he reached the conflux of the Rhine and the Nicer (Neckar) ; 
where he was joined by the Franks, who adhered to his ally, the elder of the 
sons of Clodion. A troop of light barbarians, who roamed in quest of 
plunder, might choose the winter for the convenience of passing the river on 
the ice ; but the innumerable cavalry of the Huns required such plenty of 
forage and provisions as could be procured only in a milder season ; the 
Hercynian forest supplied materials for a bridge of boats ; and the hostile 
myriads were poured, with resistless violence, into the Belgic provinces. 


The consternation of Gaul was universal ; and the various fortunes of its 
cities have been adorned by tradition with martyrdoms and miracles. Tri- 
cassae (Troyes) was saved by the merits of St. Lupus ; St. Servatius was 
removed from the world, that he might not behold the ruin of Aduataca 
Tungrorum (Tongres); and the prayers of St. Genevieve diverted the march 
of Attila from the neighbourhood of Lutetia Parisiarum (Paris). But as the 
greatest part of the Gallic cities were alike destitute of saints and soldiers, 
they were besieged and stormed by the Huns, who practised, in the example 
of Mettis (Metz), their customary maxims of war. They involved, in a 
promiscuous massacre, the priests who served at the altar, and the infants, 
who, in the hour of danger, had been providently baptised by the bishop ; 
the flourishing city was delivered to the flames, and a solitary chapel of St. 
Stephen marked the place where it formerly stood. From the Rhine and the 
Mosella (Moselle), Attila advanced into the heart of Gaul, crossed the 
Sequana (Seine) at Autesiodorum (Auxerre), and, after a long and laborious 
march, fixed his camp under the walls of Orleans. He was desirous of 
securing his conquests by the possession of an advantageous post, which 
commanded the passage of the Loire ; and he depended on the se-cret 
invitation of Sangiban, king of the Alani, who had promised to betray the 
city and to revolt from the service of the empire. But this treacherous 
conspiracy was detected and disappointed. Orleans had been strengthened 
with recent fortifications ; and the assaults of the Huns were vigorously 
repelled by the faithful valour of the soldiers or citizens, who defended the 
place. 


The pastoral diligence of Anianus, a bishop of primitive sanctity and 
consummate prudence, exhausted every art of religious policy to support 
their courage till the arrival of the expected succours. After an obstinate 
siege, the walls were shaken by the battering-rams ; the Huns had already 
occupied the suburbs ; and the people who were incapable of bearing arms 
lay prostrate in prayer. Anianus, who anxiously counted the days and hours, 
despatched a trusty messenger to observe, from the rampart, the face of the 
distant country. He returned twice, without any intelligence that could 
inspire hope or comfort ; but in his third report he mentioned a small cloud 
which he had faintly descried at the extremity of the horizon. ” It is the aid 
of God ! ” exclaimed the bishop, in a tone of pious confidence ; and the 
whole multitude repeated after him, ” It is the aid of God ! ” The remote 


object, on which every eye was fixed, became each moment larger and 
more distinct ; the Roman and Gothic banners were gradually perceived ; 
and a favourable wind blowing aside the dust discovered, in deep array, the 
impatient squadrons of Aetius and Theodoric, who pressed forward to the 
relief of Orleans. 


The facility with which Attila had penetrated into the heart of Gaul may be 
ascribed to his insidious policy, as well as to the terror of his arms. 
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His public declarations were skilfully mitigated by his private assurances; 
he alternately soothed and threatened the Romans and the Goths ; and the 
courts of Ravenna and Tolosa, mutually suspicious of each other’s 
intentions, beheld with supine indifference the approach of their common 
enemy. Aetius was the sole guardian of the public safety ; but his wisest 
measures were embarrassed by a faction which, since the death of Placidia, 
infested the imperial palace ; the youth of Italy trembled at the sound of the 
trumpet ; and the barbarians, who, from fear or affection, were inclined to 
the cause of Attila, awaited with doubtful and venal faith the event of the 
war. The patrician passed the Alps at the head of some troops, whose 
strength and numbers scarcely deserved the name of an army. But on his 
arrival at Arelate, or Lugdunum he was confounded by the intelligence that 
the Visigoths, refusing to embrace the defence of Gaul, had determined to 
expect within their own territories the formidable invader whom they 
professed to despise. 


The senator Avitus, who after the honourable exercise of the prretorian 
prefecture had retired to his estate in Auvergne, was persuaded to accept the 
important embassy, which he executed with ability and success. He 
represented to Theodoric that an ambitious conqueror, who aspired to the 
dominion of the earth, could be resisted only by the firm and unanimous 
alliance of the powers whom he laboured to oppress. The lively eloquence 
of Avitus inflamed the Gothic warriors by the description of the injuries 


which their ancestors had suffered from the Huns ; whose implacable fury 
still pursued them from the Danube to the foot of the Pyrenees. He 
strenuously urged that it was the duty of every Christian to save from 
sacrilegious violation the churches of God and the relics of the saints ; that 
it was the interest of every barbarian, who had acquired a settlement in 
Gaul, to defend the fields and vineyards which were cultivated for his use 
against the desolation of the Scythian shepherds. Theodoric yielded to the 
evidence of truth ; adopted the measure at once the most prudent and the 
most honourable, and declared that, as the faithful ally of Aetius and the 
Romans, he was ready to expose his life and kingdom for the common 
safety of Gaul. 


The Visigoths, who at that time were in the mature vigour of their fame and 
power, obeyed with alacrity the signal of war ; prepared their arms and 
horses, and assembled under the standard of their aged king, who was 
resolved with his two eldest sons Torismond and Theodoric, to command in 
person his numerous and valiant people. The example of the Goths 
determined several tribes or nations, that seemed to fluctuate between the 
Huns and the Romans. The indefatigable diligence of the patrician 
gradually collected the troops of Gaul and Germany, who had formerly 
acknowledged themselves the subjects, or soldiers, of the republic, but who 
now claimed the rewards of voluntary service and the rank of independent 
allies — the Leeti, the Armoricans, the Breones, the Saxons, the 
Burgundiones, the Sarmatians or Alani, the Ripuarians, and the Franks who 
followed Meroveus as their lawful prince. Such was the various army 
which, under the conduct of Aetius and Theodoric, advanced by rapid 
marches to relieve Orleans and to give battle to the innumerable host of 
Attila. 


On their approach, the king of the Huns immediately raised the siege, and 
sounded a retreat to recall the foremost of his troops from the pillage of a 
city which they had already entered. The valour of Attila was always guided 
by his prudence ; and as he foresaw the fatal consequences of a defeat in the 
heart of Gaul, he repassed the Seine, and expected the enemy in the plains 
of Chalons, whose smooth and level surface was adapted to the opera- 
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tions of his Scythian cavalry. But in this tumultuary retreat the vanguard of 
the Romans and their allies continually pressed, and sometimes engaged, 
the troops which Attila had posted in the rear ; the hostile columns, in°the 
darkness of the night and the perplexity of the roads, might encounter each 
other without design ; and the bloody conflict of the Franks and Gepids, in 
which fifteen thousand barbarians were slain, was a prelude to a more 
general and decisive action. The Catalaunian fields spread themselves 
round Chalons,1 and extend, according to the vague measurement of 
Jordanes, to the length of 150 and the breadth of 100 miles over the whole 
province, which is entitled to the appellation of a champaign country. & 


Ancient Spear Heads THE GOTHIC HISTORIAN JORDANES ON THE 
BATTLE OF CHALONS 


But before entering upon the actual encounter, we had better here refer to 
some preliminary details, all the more that this battle was no less ample in 
scale and complicated in details than the day of its date was famous. 
Sangiban, king of the Alans, solicitous for his future, promised Attila 
submission and to hand over his then residence, Aureliani (Orleans). This 
treacherous move coming to the ears of Theodoric and Aetius, they 
constructed great outworks around the city, keeping the suspected Sangiban 
under surveillance, and posted him and his people among their own 
auxiliaries. Consequently Attila, impressed by this occurrence and 
distrustful of his own strength, hesitated to join action. Yet fearing flight as 
he did death, he resolved to scan the future by help of augury. 


As usual the augurs pried into the entrails of a sheep, and inspected its 
bones and veins as the latter showed on some scraped bones, announcing, 
as aresult, misfortune to the Huns. A morsel of contentment was added, 
however, in the prediction that the enemy’s commander-in-chief should die 
in the hour of victory, and sully his laurels. Now Attila, in his eager desire 
for the death of Aetius even at the risk of his own, and his army’s defeat, 


although disturbed by the prospect held out by the augurs, yet, being skilled 
in the refinements of military tactics, after some hesitation resolved to join 
battle about three in the afternoon and thus obviate suspicion of yielding by 
trusting to darkness in case of defeat. 


The field, from a gentle slope, gradually assumed the character of a hill. As 
the advantages presented by such conformation were by no means slight, 
both parties made this slope their objective, the Huns with their auxiliaries 
seizing upon the right flank, the Romans and Visigoths the left, leaving the 


f1 The place which we now call Chalons was probably under the Romans 
named Duro-Cata- launum. It was the chief place of the Catalauni. a tribe 
who dwelt next to the Suessiones. In Roman miles (10 of whirh are about 
equal to 9 English), and by the Roman roads, Chalons was 170 miles distant 
from Metz, and 51 from Troyes.c] 
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crest for future decision. The contest commences, Aetius on the left with his 
Romans, with the Visigoths as his right support, and Sangiban leader of the 
Alans between — a piece of military precaution by which they doubly 
flanked this rather doubtful leader, since fighting is the more probable 
where flight is impossible. 


The battle array of the Huns was on a different plan. Attila with his bravest 
held the centre. By this arrangement he had his personal safety in view, 
trusting that a stand amid the valiant of his race would insure himself, at 
least as king, from imminent danger. On the flanks there deployed in 
disorder multitudes of subject nations and people, chief among whom were 
the Ostrogoths’ forces under the leadership of the three brothers, Walamir, 
Theodomir, and Widemir, nobler than the very king himself whom they 
served, since resplendent with the hereditary glories of the Amal race. 
There might be seen also at the head of countless bands of the Gepidse their 
most renowned king, Ardaric, who from his all too great loyalty to Attila 


was of his inner counsels. For Attila, well aware of his wisdom, prized him 
and Walamir of the Ostrogoths above all the pettier royalties — Walamir, 
the reticent, the affable, the guileless, and Ardaric the knightly and the 
loyal. Not without reason was it that Attila trusted them to match their 
Visigothic kindred. 


As for the rest, — the kingly mob, if I am not irreverent, — and the chiefs 
of this nation and that, retainers rather than kings, they hung on each move 
of Attila’s ; and did his eye beckon them, then, speechless, terrified, and 
trembling they stood at call, or at least were subservient to his every order. 
Yet king of kings though he was, was Attila solitary amid all, and over all 
solicitous. 


The battle began over the possession of the ridge already mentioned. 
Leading his men on to secure this summit, Attila was in this forestalled by 
Torismund and Aetius who, striving with all their might to reach the crest, 
first won it, and from their superior vantage ground easily dispersed the 
Huns. When Attila beheld his troops disorganised by this occurrence, he 
thought a harangue at this juncture would rally them and said : 


” Victorious so often over so many nations, and masters of the world, if to- 
day you flinch not, I should think myself a fool to rouse you to courage by 
speech as if you were raw recruits. Consign such conduct to the juvenile 
general and the untrained militia. It as little befits me to deal in 
commonplace as you to listen. You are warriors, or nothing, and what to 
such is more satisfying than to carve out his vengeance by the sword ? Ah! 
Revenge, nature’s first gift and sweetest soother of the soul ! Let your feet 
then be swift to the attack since ever is the attacker the bolder ! Heed not 
that mongrel mass of foreign speech, who but prove their fear by herding 
together. Look at them ! Look ! how even before our first charge they are 
swayed to and fro from fear ; they make for hill and height ; again, too late 
for regret, are back for safety to the battle-field. You need no telling as to 
the flimsiness of Roman defence, or how, not a wound, but a speck of dust 
merely lays them low. Be your old selves, and, while they are punc-tiliously 
peddling away at formations and shield-locking, charge with your 
unflinching courage, laugh at their ‘formations.’ On against Visigoth and 
down with the Alans ! There lies speedy victory for us, and there the 


struggle lies. Sunder the sinew and the limbs collapse ; hack the bones and 
the body falls ! 


” Huns of mine ! Rouse your rage, and let your fury swell as of old ! 
Craftily now, and by the sword-stroke then ! Some death mid the enemy let 
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the wounded man seek, and the scatheless fight till he sicken with the 
slaughter ! The child of victory the dart will not smite, but fate deals the 
doomed one his death at the board. Nor did fortune deal the Hun such a roll 
of victories, if not to make him blithe over this one victory the more. Who 
unbared the Mcetic swamp, the secret of the centuries? Who weaponless 
vanquished the weaponed? These herded outcasts dare not confront the Hun 
! That this shall be my new field of victory, the long tale of my former 
assures me ! Yea ! and first am I whose shaft shall be sped ! And doomed is 
he who fights not when Attila leads the fight.” 


Spurred on by this dithyramb, headlong into fight they rush. 


The juncture had its terrors, yet the king’s presence overcame the fear even 
of the coward. It was soon a case of man to man. It was a battle, savage, 
tangled, widespread, dogged. Antiquity has not its parallel. Such deeds are 
told of, that he who has not been privileged to witness them, though 
witnessing much that is marvellous, yet must ever lack the marvel of this. 
For, to believe tradition, a brook whose feeble current rolled through the 
plain already spoken of, swollen by the blood of the wounded and enlarged 
not as usual by rains but by an all too rare flood, was converted into a 
torrent by this sanguine contribution. Those, moreover, parched by loss of 
blood, who were driven to its bank, were reduced to drinking this gruesome 
draught — drinking by an enforced fate the very gushings of their own 
wounds. 


Then, too, King Theodoric, riding up and down his ranks in cheering 
exhortation, fell from his steed and was trampled under foot by his own 
soldiery, terminating his career at an advanced age. Another tale has it that 
he fell by the javelin of Andagis, Attila’s lieutenant. Thus was 
accomplished the prediction of Attila’s augurs, which Attila had set down to 
Aetius. 


Next the Visigoths, leaving the Alans, fell on the Hunnish bands with fury, 
and Attila himself were as good as dead, had not his prudence led him to 
take refuge with his followers within his camp and its fortification of 
wagons. Weak as was this shelter, yet there, for protection of their lives, 
trooped the warriors whom but a little previously no ordinary obstacle could 
withstand. 


Torismond, son of Theodoric, who, with Aetius, had seized the hill and 
repelled the enemy from its summit, in the belief that he was rejoining his 
men, and misled by the darkness of the night, stepped inside the wagon 
enclosure of the Huns. While fighting bravely, he fell to the ground from his 
wounded horse, but though rescued by his men he was persuaded to give up 
further fighting. Aetius, too, during the night’s confusion, wandered amid 
the enemy. Dreading some disaster to the Goths, he persisted in his search 
for the correct way, arriving at length at the allied camp, where under the 
protection of shields he passed the night. 


At dawn a plain is seen heaped and covered with corpses, but the Huns do 
not venture to issue from their retreat, and so the confederates judge the 
victory theirs. They judged, too, that it was no common disaster which had 
induced the flight of Attila from the battle-field. Yet was his action not that 
of one who acknowledged defeat. 


He showed his usual courage, for within his camp was the clash of anus, the 
brattle of the trumpet, ever threatening a sortie; as a lion might, when hard 
beset by the hunters, ramp and rave at entrance to his den, without 
venturing to emerge, yet nevertheless terrifying the neighbourhood by his 
roaring, so did the warlike king, secure in his retreat, supply a source of fear 
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to his conquerors. These latter resolved to wear him out by a siege, since he 
lacked provisions, and as he could from his archers placed inside the barrier 
rain down showers of missiles on them should they attempt an assault by 
force. It is reported, however, that the king, haughty as ever even in a 
situation so desperate, had formed a pyre from saddlery, having resolved to 
throw himself into its flames should the enemy force his camp, that none 
might boast of having wounded him, or that the lord of so many nations 
should have ever been in an enemy’s power. 


Whilst this siege bred delay, the Visigoths busied themselves in search for 
their king, — the father of Torismond, — wondering at his absence while 
success had crowned their arms. When after long search they found him, as 
is not infrequent among brave men, amid a dense heap of bodies, they 
honoured him in song, bearing away his body under the eyes of the enemy. 
Then it was possible to see crowds of Goths, with uncouth accent 


that rent the air in song, render the last and most sacred rites to the dead 
while all around was war. Tears there were, but such as a warrior merits. 
The death was ours, to be sure, but even to the Hun it was glorious, nor did 
Attila’s pride feel aught but humbled to see the Goths bear to burial with all 
its trappings the body of a mighty king. These Goths, while paying last and 
merited honours to Theodoric, at the same hour made over to his son the 
royal dignity, and amid clash of arms the brave and glorious warrior 
Torismond followed the funeral rites of his dear father as was fitting for a 
son. 


These rites accomplished, urged by impelled by natural valour, Torismond 
father upon the remnant of the Huns. On this point he consulted the 
patrician Aetius, his senior in years and of riper experience, and craved 
advice as to his action. He in his fear lest the thorough overthrow of the 
Huns might leave the Roman power at the mercy of the Goths, advised him 
as follows : 


That he should retrace his steps to his own state, and firmly secure the 
throne now vacant by his father’s death, as otherwise his brothers might 
seize upon the royal treasure, and usurp the regal power over the Visigoths, 
in which case was no alternative left but a laborious contest made all the 
more squalid as being between relatives. Torismond listened to this advice 
not as to a piece of duplicity but as if it advanced his own interests, and 
leaving the Huns behind him, he returned to his district of Gaul. Thus does 
man’s weakness give way to suspicion, and amid momentous events lose 
the oppor-tune hour. 


In this most famous battle, waged between the bravest of races, report says 
that one hundred and sixty-five thousand men fell on both sides, not to 
mention fifteen thousand of the Gepids and Franks, who one night before 
the general engagement meeting by chance fell by mutual assault, the 
Franks siding with Romans, the Gepids with the Huns. 


On Attila’s learning the departure of the Goths, he pursued such course as is 
customary in abnormal circumstances. He suspected a ruse, and so for 


Gallic Weapons 


grief through his bereavement and resolved to avenge the death of his 
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some time longer lurked in camp. But when the enemy’s absence was 
conjoined to lengthened quiet, the spirit of a victor returned to him, gaiety- 
gained the upper hand, and the musings of this mighty monarch resumed 
the path of their ancient destiny. 


Meanwhile Torismond, who had succeeded to the throne, marched into 
Tolosa, and none was found to dispute his succession. d 


THE INVASION OF ITALY : THE FOUNDATION OF VENICE 


Neither the spirit, nor the forces, nor the reputation of Attila were impaired 
by the failure of the Gallic expedition. In the ensuing spring, he repeated his 
demand of the princess Honoria and her patrimonial treasures. The demand 
was again rejected, or eluded ; and the indignant lover immediately took the 
field, passed the Alps, invaded Italy, and besieged Aquileia with an 
innumerable host of barbarians. Those barbarians were unskilled in the 
methods of conducting a regular siege, which, even among the ancients, 
required some knowledge, or at least some practice, of the mechanical arts. 
But the labour of many thousand provincials and captives, whose lives were 
sacrificed without pity, might execute the most painful and dangerous work. 
The skill of the Roman artists might be corrupted to the destruction of their 
country. The walls of Aquileia were assaulted by a formidable train of 
battering-rams, movable turrets, and engines, that threw stones, darts, and 
fire ; and the monarch of the Huns employed the forcible impulse of hope, 


fear, emulation, and interest to subvert the only barrier which delayed the 
conquest of Italy. 


Aquileia was at that period one of the richest, the most populous, and the 
strongest of the maritime cities of the Adriatic coast. The Gothic auxiliaries, 
who appeared to have served under their native princes Alaric and Antala, 
communicated their intrepid spirit ; and the citizens still remembered the 
glorious and successful resistance which their ancestors had opposed to a 
fierce, inexorable barbarian who disgraced the majesty of the Roman 
purple. Three months were consumed without effect in the siege of Aquileia 
; till the want of provisions and the clamours of his army compelled Attila 
to relinquish the enterprise, and reluctantly to issue his orders that the 
troops should strike their tents the next morning, and begin their retreat. 
But, as he rode round the walls, pensive, angry, and disappointed, he 
observed a stork preparing to leave her nest in one of the towers, and to fly 
with her infant family towards the country. He seized, with the ready 
penetration of a statesman, this trifling incident which chance had offered to 
superstition, and exclaimed, in a loud and cheerful tone, that such a 
domestic bird, so constantly attached to human society, would never have 
abandoned her ancient seats unless these towers had been devoted to 
impending ruin and solitude. 


The favourable omen inspired an assurance of victcy ; the siege was 
renewed and prosecuted with fresh vigour ; a large breach was made in the 
part of the wall from whence the stork had taken her flight ; the Huns 
mounted to the assault with irresistible fury; and the succeeding generation 
could scarcely discover the ruins of Aquileia. After this dreadful 
chastisement, Attila pursued his march ; and, as he passed, the cities of 
Altinum, Concordia, and Patavium (Padua) were reduced into heaps of 
stones and ashes. The inland towns, Vicentia (Vicenza), Verona, and Ber- 
gomum (Bergamo) were exposed to the rapacious cruelty of the Huns. 
Mediolanum and Ticinum submitted without resistance to the loss of their 
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wealth; and applauded the unusual clemency which preserved from the 
flames the public as well as private buildings, and spared the lives of the 
captive multitude. The popular traditions of Comum, Turin, or Modena may 
justly be suspected ; yet they concur with more authentic evidence to prove 
that Attila spread his ravages over the rich plains of modern Lombardy, 
which are divided by the Po, and bounded by the Alps and Apennine. When 
he took possession of the royal palace of Mediolanum, he was surprised and 
offended at the sight of a picture, which represented the Caesars seated on 
their throne and the princes of Scythia prostrate at their feet. The revenge 
which Attila inflicted on this monument of Roman vanity was harmless and 
ingenious. He commanded a painter to reverse the figures and the attitudes ; 
and the emperors were delineated, on the same canvas, approaching in a 
suppliant posture to empty their bags of tributary gold before the throne of 
the Scythian monarch. The spectators must have confessed the truth and 
propriety of the alteration ; and were perhaps tempted to apply, on this 
singular occasion, the well-known fable of the dispute between the lion and 
the man. 


It is a saying worthy of the ferocious pride of Attila that the grass never 
grew on the spot where his horse had trod. Yet the savage destroyer 
undesignedly laid the foundation of a republic which revived, in the feudal 
state of Europe, the art and spirit of commercial industry. The celebrated 
name of Venice, or Venetia, was formerly diffused over a large and fertile 
province of Italy, from the confines of Pannonia to the river Addua, and 
from the Po to the Raetian and Julian Alps. Before the irruption of the 
barbarians, fifty Venetian cities flourished in peace and prosperity; Aquileia 
was placed in the most conspicuous station, but the ancient dignity of 
Patavium was supported by agriculture and manufactures ; and the property 
of five hundred citizens who were entitled to the equestrian rank must have 
amounted, at the strictest computation, to 1,700,000 pounds. Many families 
of Aquileia, Patavium, and the adjacent towns, who fled from the sword of 
the Huns, found a safe though obscure refuge in the neighbouring islands. 


At the extremity of the gulf, where the Adriatic feebly imitates the tides of 
the ocean, near a hundred small islands are separated by shallow water from 
the continent, and protected from the waves by several long slips of land, 
which admit the entrance of vessels through some secret and narrow 


channels. Till the middle of the fifth century, these remote and sequestered 
spots remained without cultivation, with few inhabitants, and almost 
without a name. But the manners of the Venetian fugitives, their arts and 
their government, were gradually formed by their new situation ; and one of 
the epistles of Cassiodorus, which describes their condition about seventy 
years afterwards, may be considered as the primitive monument of the 
republic. 


THE RETREAT OF ATTILA 


The Italians, who had long since renounced the exercise of arms, were 
surprised, after forty years’ peace, by the approach of a formidable 
barbarian, whom they abhorred as the enemy of their religion as well as of 
their republic. Amidst the general consternation, Aetius alone was incapable 
of fear ; but it was impossible that he should achieve, alone and unassisted, 
any military exploits worthy of his former renown. The barbarians, who had 
defended Gaul, refused to march to the relief of Italy ; and the succours 
promised by the Eastern emperor were distant and doubtful. Since Aetius, 
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at the head of his domestic troops, still maintained the field, and harassed or 
retarded the march of Attila, he never showed himself more truly great than 
at the time when his conduct was blamed by an ignorant and ungrateful 
people. 


If the mind of Valentinian had been susceptible of any generous sentiments, 
he would have chosen such a general for his example and his guide. But the 
timid grandson of Theodosius, instead of sharing the dangers escaped from 
the sound of war ; and his hasty retreat from Ravenna to Rome, from an 
impregnate fortress to an open capital, betrayed his secret intention of 
abandoning Italy, as soon as the danger should approach his imperial 
person. This shameful abdication was suspended, however, by the spirit of 
doubt and delay, which commonly adheres to pusillanimous counsels and 
sometimes corrects their pernicious tendency. The Western emperor, with 
the senate and people of Rome, embraced the more salutary resolution of 
deprecating, by a solemn and suppliant embassy, the wrath of Attila. This 
important commission was accepted by Avienus, who, from his birth and 
riches, his consular dignity, the numerous train of his clients, and his 
personal abilities, held the first rank in the Roman senate. 


The specious and artful character of Avienus was admirably qualified to 
conduct a negotiation either of public or private interest ; his colleague 
Trigetius had exercised the prsetorian prefecture of Italy ; and Leo, bishop 
of Rome, consented to expose his life for the safety of his flock. The genius 
of Leo was exercised and displayed in the public misfortunes; and he 


has deserved the appellation of ” great,” by the “* TIroman Coffer 
successful zeal with which he laboured to establish his opinions and his 
authority, under the venerable names of orthodox faith and ecclesiastical 
discipline. The Roman ambassadors were introduced to the tent of Attila, as 
he lay encamped at the place where the slow-winding Mincius is lost in the 
foaming waves of the lake Benacus, and trampled, with the Scythian 
cavalry, the farms of Catullus and Virgil. The barbarian monarch listened 
with favourable, and even respectful, attention ; and the deliverance of Italy 
was purchased by the immense ransom, or dowry, of the princess Honoria. 
The state of his army might facilitate the treaty and hasten his retreat. Their 
martial spirit was relaxed by the wealth and indolence of a warm climate. 


The shepherds of the north, whose ordinary food consisted of milk and raw 
flesh, indulged themselves too freely in the use of bread, of wine, and of 
meat prepared and seasoned by the arts of cookery ; and the progress of 
disease revenged in some measure the injuries of the Italians. When Attila 
declared his resolution of carrying his victorious arms to the gates of Rome, 
he was admonished by his friends as well as by his enemies that Alaric had 
not long survived the conquest of the Eternal City. His mind, superior to 
real danger, was assaulted by imaginary terrors; nor could he escape the 
influence of superstition, which had so often been subservient to his 
designs. The pressing eloquence of Leo, his majestic aspect and sacerdotal 
robes, excited the veneration of Attila for the spiritual father of the 
Christians. The apparition of the two Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, who 
menaced the barbarian with instant death if he rejected the prayer of their 
successor, is one of the noblest legends of ecclesiastical tradition. The 
safety of Rome 
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might deserve the interposition of celestial beings ; and some indulgence is 
due to a fable which has been represented by the pencil of Raphael and the 
chisel of Algardi. 


Before the king of the Huns evacuated Italy, he threatened to return more 
dreadful and more implacable, if his bride, the princess Honoria, were not 
delivered to his ambassadors within the term stipulated by the treaty. Yet, in 
the meantime, Attila relieved his tender anxiety by adding a beautiful maid, 
whose name was IIdico, to the list of his innumerable wives. Their marriage 
was celebrated with barbaric pomp and festivity, at his wooden palace 
beyond the Danube; and the monarch, oppressed with wine and sleep, 
retired at a late hour from the banquet to the nuptial bed. His attendants 
continued to respect his pleasures or his repose the greatest part of the 
ensuing day, till the unusual silence alarmed their fears and suspicions ; 
and, after attempting to awaken Attila by loud and repeated cries, they at 
length broke into the royal apartment. They found the trembling bride 
sitting by the bedside, hiding her face with her veil, and lamenting her own 
danger as well as the death of the king, who had expired during the night. 
An artery had suddenly burst ; and as Attila lay in a supine posture, he was 
suffocated by a torrent of blood, which, instead of finding a passage through 
the nostrils, regurgitated into the lungs and stomach. His body was 
solemnly exposed in the midst of the plain, under a silken pavilion, and the 
chosen squadrons of the Huns, wheeling round in measured evolutions, 
chanted a funeral song to the memory of a hero glorious in his life, 
invincible in his death, the father of his people, the scourge of his enemies, 
and the terror of the world. According to their national custom, the 
barbarians cut off a part of their hair, gashed their faces with unseemly 
wounds, and bewailed their valiant leader as he deserved, not with the tears 
of women but with the blood of warriors (453). 


The remains of Attila were enclosed within three coffins, of gold, of sil-ver, 
and of iron, and privately buried in the night : the spoils of nations were 
thrown into his grave ; the captives who had opened the ground were 
inhumanly massacred ; and the same Huns who had indulged such 


excessive grief, feasted with dissolute and intemperate mirth about the 
recent sepulchre of their king. It was reported at Constantinople that, on the 
fortunate night on which he expired, Marcian beheld in a dream the bow of 
Attila broken asunder ; and the report may be allowed to prove how seldom 
the image of that formidable barbarian was absent from the mind of a 
Roman emperor. 


The revolution which subverted the empire of the Huns established the 
fame of Attila, whose genius alone had sustained the huge and disjointed 
fabric. After his death the boldest chieftains aspired to the rank of kings ; 
the most powerful kings refused to acknowledge a superior ; and the 
numerous sons whom so many various mothers bore to the deceased 
monarch divided and disputed, like a private inheritance, the sovereign 
command of the nations of Germany and Scythia. The bold Ardaric felt and 
resented the disgrace of this servile partition ; and his subjects, the warlike 
Gepidse, with the Ostrogoths, under the conduct of three valiant brothers, 
encouraged their allies to vindicate the rights of freedom and royalty. 


In a bloody and decisive conflict on the banks of the river Netad, in 
Pannonia, the lance of the Gepidse, the sword of the Goths, the arrows of 
the Huns, the Suevic infantry, the light arms of the Heruli, and the heavy 
weapons of the Alani, encountered or supported each other ; and the victory 
of Ardaric was accompanied with the slaughter of thirty thousand of his 
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enemies. Ellac, the eldest son of Attila, lost his life and crown in the 
memorable battle of Netad ; his early valour had raised him to the throne of 
the Acatzires, a Scythian people whom he subdued, and his father, who 
loved the superior merit, would have envied the death of Ellac. His brother 
Dengisich, with an army of Huns, still formidable in their flight and ruin, 
maintained his ground above fifteen years on the banks of the Danube. The 
palace of Attila, with the old country of Dacia, from the Carpathian hills to 
the Euxine, became the seat of a new power which was erected by Ardaric, 


king of the Gepidse. The Pannonian conquests, from Vindobona to 
Sirmium, were occupied by the Ostrogoths ; and the settlements of the 
tribes who had so bravely asserted their native freedom were irregularly 
distributed, according to the measure of their respective strength. 
Surrounded and oppressed by the multitude of his father’s slaves, the 
kingdom of Dengisich was confined to the circle of his wagons ; his 
desperate courage urged him to invade the Eastern Empire ; he fell in battle 
; and his head, ignominiously exposed in the Hippodrome, exhibited a 
grateful spectacle to the people of Constantinople. 


Attila had fondly or superstitiously believed that Irnac, the youngest of his 
sons, was destined to perpetuate the glories of his race. The character of that 
prince, who attempted to moderate the rashness of his brother Dengisich, 
was more suitable to the declining condition of the Huns ; and Irnac, with 
his subject hordes, retired into the heart of the Lesser Scythia. They were 
soon overwhelmed by a torrent of new barbarians, who followed the same 
road which their own ancestors had formerly discovered. The Geougen or 
Avars, whose residence is assigned by the Greek writers to the shores of the 
ocean, impelled the adjacent tribes ; till at length the Igours of the north, 
issuing from the cold Siberian regions, which produce the most valuable 
furs, spread themselves over the desert, as far as the Borysthenes and the 
Caspian gates ; and finally extinguished the empire of the Huns. 


Such an event might contribute to the safety of the Eastern Empire, under 
the reign of a prince who conciliated the friendship without forfeit-ing the 
esteem of the barbarians. But the emperor of the West, the feeble and 
dissolute Valentinian, who had reached his thirty-fifth year without 
attaining the age of reason or courage, abused this apparent security to 
undermine the foundations of his own throne by the murder of the patrician 
Aetius. From the instinct of a base and jealous mind, he hated the man who 
was universally celebrated as the terror of the barbarians, and the support of 
the republic ; and his new favourite, the eunuch Heraclius, awakened the 
emperor from the supine lethargy which might be disguised, during the life 
of Placidia, by the excuse of filial piety. The fame of Aetius, his wealth and 
dignity, the numerous and martial train of barbarian followers, his powerful 
dependents, who filled the civil offices of the state, and the hopes of his son 


Gaudentius, who was already contracted to Eudoxia, the emperor’s 
daughter, had raised him above the rank of a subject. 


The ambitious designs of which he was secretly accused, excited the fears, 
as well as the resentment, of Valentinian. Aetius himself, supported by the 
consciousness of his merit, his services, and perhaps his innocence, seems 
to have maintained a haughty and indiscreet behaviour. The patrician 
offended his sovereign by a hostile declaration; he aggravated the offence, 
by compelling him to ratify with a solemn oath a treaty of reconciliation 
and alliance ; he proclaimed his suspicions ; he neglected his safety; and 
from a vain confidence that the enemy whom he despised was incapable 
even of a manly crime, he rashly ventured his person in the palace of Rome. 
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Whilst he urged, perhaps with intemperate vehemence, the marriage of his 
son, Valentinian, drawing his sword, the first sword he had ever drawn, 
plunged it in the breast of a general who had saved his empire ; his courtiers 
and eunuchs ambitiously struggled to imitate their master; and Aetius, 
pierced with a hundred wounds, fell dead in the royal presence. Boethius, 
the prsetorian prefect, was killed at the same moment ; and before the event 
could be divulged, the principal friends of the patrician were summoned to 
the palace and separately murdered. The horrid deed, palliated by the 
specious names of justice and necessity, was immediately communicated by 
the emperor to his soldiers, his subjects, and his allies. 


The nations who were strangers or enemies to Aetius generously deplored 
the unworthy fate of a hero ; the barbarians who had been attached to his 
service dissembled their grief and resentment ; and the public contempt 
which had been so long entertained for Valentinian, was at once converted 
into deep and universal abhorrence. Such sentiments seldom pervade the 
walls of a palace ; yet the emperor was confounded by the honest reply of a 
Roman, whose approbation he had not disdained to solicit : ” I am ignorant, 


sir, of your motives or provocations ; I only know that you have acted like a 
man who cuts off his right hand with his left.” 


The luxury of Rome seems to have attracted the long and frequent visits of 
Valentinian ; who was consequently more despised at Rome than in any 
other part of his dominions. A republican spirit was insensibly revived in 
the senate, as their authority, and even their supplies, became necessary for 
the support of his feeble government. The stately demeanour of an 
hereditary monarch offended their pride ; and the pleasures of Valentinian 
were injurious to the peace and honour of noble families. The birth of the 
empress Eudoxia was equal to his own, and her charms and tender affection 
deserved those testimonies of love which her inconstant husband dissipated 
in vague and unlawful amours. 


Petronius Maximus, a wealthy senator of the Anician family, who had been 
twice consul, was possessed of a chaste and beautiful wife ; her obstinate 
resistance served only to irritate the desires of Valentinian, and he resolved 
to accomplish them either by stratagem or force. Deep gaming was one of 
the vices of the court ; the emperor, who by chance or contrivance had 
gained from Maximus a considerable sum, uncourteously exacted his ring 
as a security for the debt ; and sent it by a trusty messenger to his wife, with 
an order in her husband’s name that she should immediately attend the 
empress Eudoxia. The unsuspecting wife of Maximus was conveyed in her 
litter to the imperial palace ; the emissaries of her impatient lover conducted 
her to a remote and silent bedchamber ; and Valentinian violated, without 
remorse, the laws of hospitality. Her tears when she returned home, her 
deep affliction, and her bitter reproaches against her husband, whom she 
considered as the accomplice of his own shame, excited Maximus to a just 
revenge ; the desire of revenge was stimulated by ambition ; and he might 
reasonably aspire by the free suffrage of the Roman senate to the throne of a 
detested and despicable rival. Valentinian, who supposed that every human 
breast was devoid, like his own, of friendship and gratitude, had 
imprudently admitted among his guards several domestics and followers of 
Aetius. Two of these, of barbarian race, were persuaded to execute a sacred 
and honourable duty by punishing with death the assassin of their patron ; 
and their intrepid courage did not long expect a favourable moment. Whilst 


Valentinian amused himself in the Field of Mars with the spectacle of some 
military sports, they suddenly rushed upon 
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him with drawn weapons, despatched the guilty Heraclius, and stabbed the 
emperor to the heart, without the least opposition from his numerous train, 
who seemed to rejoice in the tyrant’s death. 


Such was the fate of Valentinian III, the last Roman emperor of the family 
of Theodosius. He faithfully imitated the hereditary weakness of his cousin 
and his two uncles, without inheriting the gentleness, the purity, the 
innocence, which alleviate in their characters the want of spirit and ability. 
Valentinian was less excusable, since he had passions without virtues ; even 
his religion was questionable ; and though he never deviated into the paths 
of heresy, he scandalised the pious Christians by his attachment to the 
profane arts of magic and divination.’ 


Roman Terra-cotta Figures 


CHAPTER XLVII THE FALL OF ROME 


The Vandals were of the Low German stock and closely allied to the Goths. 
We first hear of them in the time of Pliny and Tacitus as occupying a district 
nearly corresponding to Brandenburg and Pomerania. From thence, in the 
second century, they pressed southwards to the confines of Bohemia, where 
they gave their name to the mountains now called the Riesengebirge. 


After a century of hostile and desultory operations against the Roman 
Empire, having been signally defeated by Aurelian (271) they made peace 
with Rome, one of the conditions being that they should supply two 
thousand fcederati to the imperial army. Sixty years later they sustained a 
great defeat from the Goths under their king Geberic, after which they 
humbly sought and obtained permission from Constantine to settle as 
Roman subjects within the province of Pannonia. Here they remained 
seventy years, and during this period they probably made some advances in 
civilisation and became Christians of the Arian type. 


In 406, when the empire under Honorius was falling into ruin, they crossed 
the Rhine and entered Gaul. Stilicho, the chief adviser of Honorius, who 
was a man of Vandal extraction, was accused by his enemies of having 
invited them into the empire, but this is probably a groundless calumny. In 
Gaul they fought a great battle with the Franks, in which they were defeated 
with the loss of two thousand men, and their king Godigisclus was slain. In 
409 his son Gunderic led them across the Pyrenees. They appear to have 
settled in Spain in two detachments. One, the Asdingian Vandals, occupied 
Galleecia, the other, the Silingian, part of Bsetica (Andalusia). Twenty years 
of bloody and purposeless warfare with the armies of the empire and with 
their fellow-barbarians, the Goths and the Suevi, followed. The Silingian 
Vandals were well-nigh exterminated, but their Asdingian brethren (with 
whom were now associated the remains of a Turanian people, the Alans, 
who had been utterly defeated by the Goths) marched across Spain and took 
possession of Andalusia. 


In 428 or 429 the whole nation set sail for Africa, upon an invitation 
received by their king from Boniface, count of Africa, who had fallen into 


disgrace with the court of Ravenna. Gunderic was now dead and supreme 
power was in the hands of his bastard brother, who is generally known in 
history as Genseric, though the more correct form of his name is Gaiseric. 
This man, short of stature and with limping gait, but with a great natural 
capacity for war and dominion, reckless of human life and unrestrained by 
conscience or pity, was for fifty years the hero of the Vandal race and the 
terror of Constantinople and Rome. In the month of May 428 (?) he 
assembled all his people on the shore of Andalusia, and numbering the 
males 
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among them from the graybeard down to the newborn infant found them to 
amount to eighty thousand souls. The passage was effected in the ships of 
Boniface, who, however, soon returning to his old loyalty, besought his new 
allies to depart from Africa. They, of course, refused, and Boniface turned 
against them, too late, however, to repair the mischief which he had caused. 
Notwithstanding his opposition the progress of the Vandals was rapid, and 
by May 430 only three cities of Roman Africa — Carthage, Hippo, and 
Cirta — remained untaken. 


The long siege of Hippo (May 430 to July 431), memorable for the last 
illness and death of St. Augustine, which occurred during its progress, 
ended unsuccessfully for the Vandals. At length (30th of January, 435) 
peace was made between the emperor Valentinian III and Genseric. The 
emperor was to retain Carthage and the small but rich proconsular province 
in which it was situated, while Hippo and the other six provinces of Africa 
were abandoned to the Vandal. Genseric observed this treaty no longer than 
suited his purpose. On the 19th of October 439, without any declaration of 
war, he suddenly attacked Carthage and took it. The Vandal occupation of 
this great city, the third among the cities of the Roman Empire, lasted for 
ninety-four years. Genseric seems to have counted the years of his 
sovereignty from the date of its capture. Though most of the remaining 
years of Genseric’s life were passed in war, plunder rather than territorial 


conquest seems to have been the object of his expeditions. He made, in fact, 
of Carthage a pirates’ stronghold, from whence he issued forth, like the 
Barbary pirates of a later day, to attack, as he himself said, ” the dwellings 
of the men with whom God is angry,” leaving the question who those men 
might be to the decision of the elements. Almost alone among the Teutonic 
invaders of the empire, he set himself to form a powerful fleet, and was 
probably for thirty years the leading maritime power in the Mediterranean. 
& 


The revolutions of the palace, which left the Western Empire without a 
defender, and without a lawful prince, dispelled the apprehensions and 
stimulated the avarice of Genseric. He immediately equipped a numerous 
fleet of Vandals and Moors, and cast anchor at the mouth of the Tiber, about 
three months after the death of Valentinian and the elevation of Maximus to 
the imperial throne. 


The private life of the senator Petronius Maximus was often alleged as a 
rare example of human felicity. His birth was noble and illustrious, since he 
descended from the Anician family, his dignity was supported by an 
adequate patrimony in land and money ; and these advantages of fortune 
were accompanied with liberal arts and decent manners, which adorn or 
imitate the inestimable gifts of genius and virtue. The luxury of his palace 
and table was hospitable and elegant. Whenever Maximus appeared in 
public, he was surrounded by a train of grateful and obsequious clients ; and 
it is possible that, among these clients, he might deserve and possess some 
real friends. His merit was rewarded by the favour of the prince and senate ; 
he thrice exercised the office of praetorian prefect of Italy ; he was twice 
invested with the consulship, and he obtained the rank of patrician. 


These civil honours were not incompatible with the enjoyment of leisure 
and tranquillity ; his hours, according to the demands of pleasure or reason, 
were accurately distributed by a water-clock ; and this avarice of time may 
be allowed to prove the sense which Maximus entertained of his own 
happiness. The injury which he received from the emperor Valentinian 
appears to excuse the most bloody revenge. Yet a philosopher might have 
reflected that, if the resistance of his wife had been sincere, her chastity was 
still 
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inviolate, and that it could never be restored if she had consented to the will 
of the adulterer. A patriot would have hesitated, before plunging himself 
and his country into those inevitable calamities which must follow the 
extinction of the royal house of Theodosius. The imprudent Maximus 
disregarded these salutary considerations ; he gratified his resentment and 
ambition, he saw the bleeding corpse of Valentinian at his feet, and heard 
himself saluted emperor by the unanimous voice of the senate and people. 
But the day of his inauguration was the last day of his happiness. He was 
imprisoned (such is the lively expression of Sidonius) in the palace ; and, 
after passing a sleepless night, he sighed that he had attained the summit of 
his wishes, and aspired only to descend from the dangerous elevation. 
Oppressed by the weight of the diadem, he communicated his anxious 
thoughts to his friend and quaestor Fulgentius ; and when he looked back 
with unavailing regret on the secure pleasures of his former life, the 
emperor exclaimed, ” O fortunate Damocles, thy reign began and ended 
with the same dinner ! ” a well-known allusion, which Fulgentius 
afterwards repeated as an instructive lesson for princes and subjects. 


The reign of Maximus continued about three months. His hours, of which 
he had lost the command, were disturbed by remorse, or guilt, or terror ; 
and his throne was shaken by the seditions of the soldiers, the people, and 
the confederate barbarians. The marriage of his son Palladius with the 
eldest daughter of the late emperor might tend to establish the hereditary 
succession of his family ; but the violence which he offered to the empress 
Eudoxia could proceed only from the blind impulse of lust or revenge. His 
own wife, the cause of these tragic events, had been seasonably removed by 
death ; and the widow of Valentinian was compelled to violate her decent 
mourning, perhaps her real grief, and to submit to the embraces of a 
presumptuous usurper, whom she suspected as the assassin of her deceased 
husband. 


These suspicions were soon justified by the indiscreet confession of 
Maximus himself ; and he wantonly provoked the hatred of his reluctant 
bride, who was still conscious that she was descended from a line of 
emperors. From the East, however, Eudoxia could not hope to obtain any 
effectual assistance ; her father and her aunt Pulcheria were dead ; her 
mother languished at Jerusalem in disgrace and exile ; and the sceptre of 
Constantinople was in the hands of a stranger. She directed her eyes 
towards Carthage, secretly implored the aid of the king of the Vandals ; and 
persuaded Genseric to improve the fair opportunity of disguising his 
rapacious designs by the specious names of honour, justice, and 
compassion. Whatever abilities Maximus might have shown in a 
subordinate station, he was found incapable of administering an empire ; 
and though he might easily have been informed of the naval preparations 
which were made on the opposite shores of Africa, he expected with supine 
indifference the approach of the enemy, without adopting any measures of 
defence, of negotiation, or of a timely retreat. 


When the Vandals disembarked at the mouth of the Tiber, the emperor was 
suddenly roused from his lethargy by the clamours of a trembling and 
exasperated multitude. The only hope which presented itself to his 
astonished mind was that of a precipitate flight, and he exhorted the 
senators to imitate the example of their prince. But no sooner did Maximus 
appear in the streets than he was assaulted by a shower of stones ; a Roman, 
or a Burgundian soldier, claimed the honour of the first wound ; his 
mangled body was ignominiously cast into the Tiber ; the Roman people 
rejoiced in the punishment which they had inflicted on the author of the 
public calamities, and the domestics of Eudoxia signalised their zeal in the 
service of their mistress. 
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On the third day after the tumult, Genseric boldly advanced from the port of 
Ostia to the gates of the defenceless city. Instead of a sally of the Roman 
youth, there issued from the gates an unarmed and venerable procession of 


the bishop at the head of his clergy. The fearless spirit of Leo, his authority 
and eloquence, again mitigated the fierceness of a barbarian conqueror ; the 
king of the Vandals promised to spare the unresisting multitude, to protect 
the buildings from fire, and to exempt the captives from torture ; and 
although such orders were neither seriously given nor strictly obeyed, the 
mediation of Leo was glorious to himself and in some degree beneficial to 
his country. But Rome and its inhabitants were delivered to the 
licentiousness of the Vandals and Moors, whose blind passions revenged the 
injuries of Carthage. 


The pillage lasted fourteen days and nights ; and all that yet remained of 
public or private wealth, of sacred or profane treasure, was diligently 
transported to the vessels of Genseric. Among the spoils, the splendid relics 
of two temples, or rather of two religions, exhibited a memorable example 
of the vicissitudes of human and divine things. Since the abolition of 
paganism, the Capitol had been violated and abandoned; yet the statues of 
the gods and heroes were still respected, and the curious roof of gilt bronze 
was reserved for the rapacious hands of Genseric. The holy 
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instruments of the Jewish worship, the gold table and the gold candlestick 
with seven branches, originally framed according to the particular 
instructions of God himself, and which were placed in the sanctuary of his 
temple, had been ostentatiously displayed to the Roman people in the 
triumph of Titus. They were afterwards deposited in the temple of Peace ; 
and, at the end of four hundred years, the spoils of Jerusalem were 
transferred from Rome to Carthage, by a barbarian who derived his origin 
from the shores of the Baltic. These ancient monuments might attract the 
notice of curiosity, as well as of avarice. 


But the Christian churches, enriched and adorned by the prevailing 
superstition of the times, afforded more plentiful materials for sacrilege ; 
and the pious liberality of Pope Leo, who melted six silver vases, the gift of 
Constantine, each of a hundred pounds’ weight, is evidence of the damage 
which he attempted to repair. In the forty-five years that had elapsed since 
the Gothic invasion, the pomp and luxury of Rome were in some measure 
restored ; and it was difficult either to escape or to satisfy the avarice of a 
conqueror, who possessed leisure to collect and ships to transport the wealth 
of the capital. The imperial ornaments of the palace, the magnificent 
furniture and wardrobe, the sideboards of massy plate, were accumulated 
with disorderly rapine ; the gold and silver amounted to several thousand 
talents ; yet even the brass and copper were laboriously removed. 
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Eudoxia herself, who advanced to meet her friend and deliverer, soon 
bewailed the imprudence of her own conduct. She was rudely stripped of 
her jewels ; and the unfortunate empress, with her two daughters, the only 
surviving remains of the great Theodosius, was compelled as a captive to 


follow the haughty Vandal; who immediately hoisted sail and returned with 
a prosperous navigation to the port of Carthage. Many thousand Romans of 
both sexes, chosen for some useful or agreeable qualifications, reluctantly 
embarked on board the fleet of Genseric ; and their distress was aggravated 
by the unfeeling barbarians, who, in the division of the booty, separated the 
wives from their husbands and the children from their parents. The charity 
of Deogratias, bishop of Carthage, was their only consolation and support. 
He generously sold the gold and silver plate of the church to purchase the 
freedom of some, to alleviate the slavery of others, and to assist the wants 
and infirmities of a captive multitude, whose health was impaired by the 
hardships which they had suffered in their passage from Italy to Africa. By 
his order two spacious churches were converted into hospitals ; the sick 
were distributed in convenient beds, and liberally supplied with food and 
medicines, and the aged prelate repeated his visits, both in the day and 
night, with an assiduity that surpassed the value of his services. Compare 
this scene with the field of Cannse ; and judge between Hannibal and the 
successor of St. Cyprian. 


The deaths of Aetius and Valentinian had relaxed the ties which held the 
barbarians of Gaul in peace and subordination. The sea coast was infested 
by the Saxons ; the Alamanni and the Franks advanced from the Rhine to 
the Seine ; and the ambition of the Goths seemed to meditate more 
extensive and permanent conquests. The emperor Maximus relieved 
himself, by a judicious choice, from the weight of these distant cares; he 
silenced the solicitations of his friends, listened to the voice of fame, and 
promoted a stranger to the general command of the forces in Gaul. Avitus, 
the stranger, whose merit was so nobly rewarded, descended from a wealthy 
and honourable family in the diocese of Auvergne. The convulsions of the 
times urged him to embrace, with the same ardour, the civil and military 
professions ; and the indefatigable youth blended the studies of literature 
and jurisprudence with the exercise of arms and hunting. Thirty years of his 
life were laudably spent in the public service ; he alternately displayed his 
talents in war and negotiation ; and the soldier of Aetius, after executing the 
most important embassies, was raised to the station of prsetorian prefect of 
Gaul. Either the merit of Avitus excited envy, or his moderation was 
desirous of repose, since he calmly retired to an estate which he possessed 
in the neighbourhood of Clermont. In this retreat, where Avitus amused his 


leisure with books, rural sports, the practice of husbandry, and the society of 
his friends, he received the imperial diploma, which constituted him master- 
general of the cavalry and infantry of Gaul. He assumed the military 
command ; the barbarians suspended their fury ; and whatever means he 
might employ, whatever concessions he might be forced to make, the 
people enjoyed the benefits of actual tranquillity. But the fate of Gaul 
depended on the Visigoths; and the Roman general, less attentive to his 
dignity than to the public interest, did not disdain to visit Tolosa in the 
character of an ambassador. 


He was received with courteous hospitality by Theodoric, the king of the 
Goths ; but while Avitus laid the foundations of a solid alliance with that 
powerful nation, he was astonished by the intelligence that the emperor 
Maximus was slain, and that Rome had been pillaged by the Vandals. A 
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vacant throne, which he might ascend without guilt or danger, tempted his 
ambition ; and the Visigoths were easily persuaded to support his claim by 
their irresistible suffrage. They loved the person of Avitus, they respected 
his virtues ; and they were not insensible of the advantage, as well as 
honour, of giving an emperor to the West, 


The season was now approaching in which the annual assembly of the 
seven provinces was held at Arelate (Aries) ; their deliberations might 
perhaps be influenced by the presence of Theodoric and his martial 
brothers, but their choice would naturally incline to the most illustrious of 
their countrymen. Avitus, after a decent resistance, accepted the imperial 
diadem from the representatives of Gaul ; and his election was ratified by 
the acclamations of the barbarians and provincials. The formal consent of 
Marcian, emperor of the East, was solicited and obtained ; but the senate, 
Rome, and Italy, though humbled by their recent calamities, submitted with 
a secret murmur to the presumption of the Gallic usurper. 


Theodoric, to whom Avitus was indebted for the purple, had acquired the 
Gothic sceptre by the murder of his elder brother Torismond; and he 
justified this atrocious deed by the design which his predecessor had formed 
of violating his alliance with the empire. Such a crime might not be 
incompatible with the virtues of a barbarian, but the manners of Theodoric 
were gentle and humane ; and posterity may contemplate without terror the 
original picture of a Gothic king, whom Sidonius had intimately observed 
in the hours of peace and of social intercourse. 


When the king of the Visigoths encouraged Avitus to assume the purple, he 
offered his person and his forces as a faithful soldier of the republic. The 
exploits of Theodoric soon convinced the world that he had not degenerated 
from the warlike virtues of his ancestors. After the 


establishment of the Goths in Aquitania, and the passage of the Vandals into 
Africa, the Suevi, who had fixed their kingdom in Gallaecia, aspired to the 
conquest of Spain and threatened to extinguish the feeble remains of the 
Roman dominion. The provincials of Carthago (Cartagena), and Tarraco 
(Tarragona), afflicted by a hostile invasion, represented their injuries and 
their apprehensions. 


Count Fronto was despatched, in the name of the emperor Avitus, with 
advantageous offers of peace and alliance; and Theodoric interposed his 
weighty mediation to declare that, unless his brother-in-law, the king of the 
Suevi, immediately retired, he should be obliged to arm in the cause of 
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Rechiarius, ” that I despise his friendship and his arms ; but that I shall soon 
try whether he will dare to expect my arrival under the walls of Tolosa.” 
Such a challenge urged Theodoric to prevent the bold designs of his enemy 
; he passed the Pyrenees at the head of the Visigoths, the Franks and 
Burgundians served under his standard, and though he professed himself the 
dutiful servant of Avitus, he privately stipulated for himself and his 
successors the absolute possession of his Spanish conquests. The two 
armies, or rather the two nations, encountered each other on the banks of 
the river Urbicus, about twelve miles from Augusta Asturica (Astorga) ; and 
the decisive victory of the Goths appeared for a while to have extirpated the 
name and kingdom of the Suevi. From the field of battle Theodoric 
advanced to Bracara (Braga), their metropolis, which still retained the 
splendid vestiges of its ancient commerce and dignity. His entrance was not 
polluted with blood, and the Goths respected the chastity of their female 
captives, more especially of the consecrated virgins ; but the greatest part of 
the clergy and people were made slaves, and even the churches and altars 
were confounded in the universal pillage. 


The unfortunate king of the Suevi had escaped to one of the ports of the 
ocean, but the obstinacy of the winds opposed his flight ; he was delivered 
to his implacable rival ; and Rechiarius, who neither desired nor expected 
mercy, received with manly constancy the death which he would probably 
have inflicted. After this bloody sacrifice to policy and resentment, 
Theodoric carried his victorious arms as far as Augusta Emerita (Merida), 
the principal town of Lusitania, without meeting any resistance, except 
from the miraculous powers of St. Eulalia ; but he was stopped in the full 
career of success, and recalled from Spain, before he could provide for the 
security of his conquests. In his retreat towards the Pyrenees he revenged 
his disappointment on the country through which he passed ; and in the sack 


of Pallantia and Augusta Asturica he showed himself a faithless ally as well 
as a cruel enemy. 


Whilst the king of the Visigoths fought and vanquished in the name of 
Avitus, the reign of Avitus had expired, and both the honour and the interest 
of Theodoric were deeply wounded by the disgrace of a friend whom he 
had seated on the throne of the Western Empire. 


The pressing solicitations of the senate and people persuaded the emperor 
Avitus to fix his residence at Rome, and to accept the consulship for the 
ensuing year. Avitus, at a time when the imperial dignity was reduced to a 
pre-eminence of toil and danger, indulged himself in the pleasures of Italian 
luxury ; age had not extinguished his amorous inclinations, and he is 
accused of insulting, with indiscreet and ungenerous raillery, the husbands 
whose wives he had seduced or violated.1 But the Romans were not 
inclined either to excuse his faults or to acknowledge his virtues. The 
several parts of the empire became every day more alienated from each 
other ; and the stranger of Gaul was the object of popular hatred and 
contempt. 


The senate asserted their legitimate claim in the election of an emperor ; 
and their authority, which had been originally derived from the old 
constitution, was again fortified by the actual weakness of a declining 
monarchy. Yet even such a monarchy might have resisted the votes of an 
unarmed senate, if their discontent had not been supported, or perhaps 
inflamed, by 


[x “The charges made by Gibbon ... rest on no solid basis of evidence ; ... 


except for a vague and feebly supported charge of ‘luxury,’ the moral 
character of Avitus is without a stain.” Hodgkin.0] 
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Count Ricimer, one of the principal commanders of the barbarian troops, 
who formed the military defence of Italy. The daughter of Wallia, king of 
the Visigoths, was the mother of Ricimer; but he was descended, on the 
father’s side, from the nation of the Suevi ; his pride or patriotism might be 
exasperated by the misfortunes of his countrymen, and he obeyed with 
reluctance an emperor in whose elevation he had not been consulted. His 
faithful and important services against the common enemy rendered him 
still more formidable ; and after destroying on the coast of Corsica a fleet of 
Vandals, which consisted of sixty galleys, Ricimer returned in triumph with 
the appellation of the Deliverer of Italy. He chose that moment to signify to 
Avitus that his reign was at an end ; and the feeble emperor, at a distance 
from his Gothic allies, was compelled after a short and unavailing struggle 
to abdicate the purple. By the clemency, however, or the contempt of 
Ricimer, he was permitted to descend from the throne to the more desirable 
station of bishop of Placentia ; but the resentment of the senate was still 
unsatisfied, and their inflexible severity pronounced the sentence of his 
death. He fled towards the Alps, with the humble hope not of arm-ing the 
Visigoths in his cause but of securing his person and treasures in the 
sanctuary of Julian, one of the tutelar saints of Auvergne. Disease, or the 
hand of the executioner, arrested him on the road ; yet his remains were 
decently transported to Brivas or Brioude, in his native province, and he 
reposed at the feet of his holy patron. 


The successor of Avitus presents the welcome discovery of a great and 
heroic character, such as sometimes arises in a degenerate age, to vindicate 
the honour of the human species. The emperor Majorian has deserved the 
praises of his contemporaries and of posterity ; and these praises may be 
strongly expressed in the words of a judicious and disinterested historian : ” 
That he was gentle to his subjects ; that he was terrible to his enemies ; and 
that he excelled in every virtue all of his predecessors who had reigned over 
the Romans.” Such a testimony may justify at least the panegyric of 
Sidonius ; and we may acquiesce in the assurance that, although the 
obsequious orator would have flattered, with equal zeal, the most worthless 
of princes, the extraordinary merit of his object confined him, on this 
occasion, within the bounds of truth. Majorian derived his name from his 
maternal grandfather who, in the reign of the great Theodosius had 
commanded the troops of the Illyrian frontier. He gave his daughter in 


marriage to the father of Majorian, a respectable officer, who administered 
the revenues of Gaul with skill and integrity ; and generously preferred the 
friendship of Aetius to the tempting offers of an insidious court. His son, 
the future emperor, who was educated in the profession of arms, displayed, 
from his early youth, intrepid courage, premature wisdom, and unbounded 
liberality in a scanty fortune. He followed the standard of Aetius, 
contributed to his success, shared, and sometimes eclipsed, his glory, and at 
last excited the jealousy of the patrician, or rather of his wife, who forced 
him to retire from the service. Majorian, after the death of Aetius, was 
recalled and promoted, and his intimate connection with Count Ricimer was 
the immediate step by which he ascended the throne of the Western Empire. 
During the vacancy that succeeded the abdication of Avitus, the ambitious 
barbarian whose birth excluded him from the imperial dignity governed 
Italy, with the title of patrician ; resigned to his friend the conspicuous 
station of master-general of the cavalry and infantry ; and, after an interval 
of some months, consented to the unanimous wish of the Romans, whose 
favour Majorian had solicited by a recent victory over the Alamanni. 
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The public and private actions of Majorian are very imperfectly known ; but 
his laws, remarkable for an original cast of thought and expression, 
faithfully represent the character of a sovereign who loved his people, who 
sympathised in their distress, who had studied the causes of the decline of 
the empire, and who was capable of applying (as far as such reformation 
was practicable) judicious and effectual remedies to the public disorders. 
His regulations concerning the finances manifestly tended to remove, or at 
least to mitigate, the most intolerable grievances. 


(1) From the first hour of his reign, he was solicitous (these are his own 
words) to relieve the weary fortunes of the provincials, oppressed by the 
accumulated weight of indictions and superindictions. With this view, he 
granted a universal amnesty, a final and absolute discharge of all arrears of 
tribute, of all debts which, under any pretence, the fiscal officers might 


demand from the people. This wise dereliction of obsolete, vexatious, and 
unprofitable claims improved and purified the sources of the public 
revenue; and the subject, who could now look back without despair, might 
labour with hope and gratitude for himself and for his country. 


(2) In the assessment and collection of taxes, Majorian restored the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the provincial magistrates ; and suppressed the extraordinary 
commissions which had been introduced, in the name of the emperor 
himself, or of the praetorian prefects. The favourite servants, who obtained 
such irregular powers, were insolent in their behaviour and arbitrary in their 
demands; they affected to despise the subordinate tribunals, and they were 
discontented if their fees and profits did not twice exceed the sum which 
they condescended to pay into the treasury. One instance of their extortion 
would appear incredible, were it not authenticated by the legislator himself. 
They exacted the whole payment in gold; but they refused the current coin 
of the empire, and would accept only such ancient pieces as were stamped 
with the names of Faustina or the Antonines. The subject who was 
unprovided with these curious medals had recourse to the expedient of 
compounding with their rapacious demands ; or, if he succeeded in the 
research, his imposition was doubled, according to the weight and value of 
the money of former times. 


(3) ” The municipal corporation,” says the emperor, ” the lesser senates (so 
antiquity has justly styled them), deserve to be considered as the heart of 
the cities, and the sinews of the republic. And yet so low are they now 
reduced, by the injustice of magistrates and the venality of collectors, that 
many of their members, renouncing their dignity and their country, have 
taken refuge in distant and obscure exile.” He urges and even compels their 
return to their respective cities ; but he removes the grievance which had 
forced them to desert the exercise of their municipal functions. They are 
directed, under the authority of the provincial magistrates, to resume their 
office of levying the tribute ; but, instead of being made responsible for the 
whole sum assessed on their district, they are only required to produce a 
regular account of the payments which they have actually received, and of 
the defaulters who are still indebted to the public. 


(4) But Majorian was not ignorant that these corporate bodies were too 
much inclined to retaliate the injustice and oppression which they had 
suffered ; and he therefore revives the useful office of the defenders of 
cities. He exhorts the people to elect, in a full and free assembly, some man 
of discretion and integrity, who would dare to assert their privileges, to 
represent their grievances, to protect the poor from the tyranny of the rich, 
and to inform the emperor of the abuses that were committed. 
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The spectator who casts a mournful view over the ruins of ancient Rome is 
tempted to accuse the memory of the Goths and Vandals for the mischief 
which they had neither leisure nor power, nor perhaps inclination, to 
perpetrate. The tempest of war might strike some lofty turrets to the ground; 
but the destruction which undermined the foundations of those massy 
fabrics was prosecuted, slowly and silently, during a period of ten centuries 
; and the motives of interest that afterwards operated without shame or 
control were severely checked by the taste and spirit of the emperor 
Majorian. 


The decay of the city had gradually impaired the value of the public works. 
The circus and theatres might still excite, but they seldom gratified, the 
desires of the people ; the temples, which had escaped the zeal of the 
Christians, were no longer inhabited either by gods or men ; the diminished 
crowds of the Romans were lost in the immense space of their baths and 
porticoes ; and the stately libraries and halls of justice became useless to an, 
indolent generation, whose repose was seldom disturbed either by study or 
business. The monuments of consular or imperial greatness were no longer 
revered as the immortal glory of the capital ; they were only esteemed as an 
inexhaustible mine of materials, cheaper and more convenient than the 
distant quarry. Specious petitions were continually addressed to the easy 
magistrates of Rome, which stated the want of stones or bricks for some 
necessary service ; the fairest forms of architecture were rudely defaced for 
the sake of some paltry or pretended repairs ; and the degenerate Romans, 


who converted the spoil to their own emolument, demolished with 
sacrilegious hands the labours of their ancestors. Majorian, who had often 
sighed over the desolation of the city, applied a severe remedy to the 
growing evil. He reserved to the prince and senate the sole cognisance of 
the extreme cases which might justify the destruction of an ancient edifice ; 
imposed a fine of fifty pounds of gold [£2000 or $10,000] on every 
magistrate who should presume to grant such illegal and scandalous license 
; and threatened to chastise the criminal obedience of their subordinate 
officers by a severe whipping and the amputation of both their hands. 


In the last instance, the legislator might seem to forget the proportion of 
guilt and punishment ; but his zeal arose from a generous principle, and 
Majorian was anxious to protect the monuments of those ages in which he 
would have desired and deserved to live. The emperor conceived that it was 
his interest to increase the number of his subjects, that it was his duty to 
guard the purity of the marriage bed ; but the means which he employed to 
accomplish these salutary purposes are of an ambiguous and perhaps 
exceptionable kind. The pious maids who consecrated their virginity to 
Christ were restrained from taking the veil till they had reached their 
fortieth year. Widows under that age were compelled to form a second 
alliance within the term of five years, by the forfeiture of half their wealth 
to their nearest relatives or to the state. Unequal marriages were condemned 
or annulled. The punishment of confiscation and exile was deemed so 
inadequate to the guilt of adultery, that if the criminal returned to Italy he 
might, by the express declaration of Majorian, be slain with impunity. 


While the emperor Majorian assiduously laboured to restore the happiness 
and virtue of the Romans, he encountered the arms of Genseric, from his 
character and situation their most formidable enemy. A fleet of Vandals and 
Moors landed at the mouth of the Liris or Garigliano : but the imperial 
troops surprised and attacked the disorderly barbarians, who were 
encumbered with the spoils of Campania ; they were chased with slaughter 
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to their ships, and their leader, the king’s brother-in-law, was found in the 
number of the slain. Such vigilance might announce the character of the 
new reign ; but the strictest vigilance and the most numerous forces were 
insufficient to protect the long-extended coast of Italy from the depredations 
of a naval war. The public opinion had imposed a nobler and most arduous 
task on the genius of Majorian. Rome expected from him alone the 
restitution of Africa ; and the design which he formed of attacking the 
Vandals in their new settlements was the result of bold and judicious policy. 
If the intrepid emperor could have infused his own spirit into the youth of 
Italy, if he could have revived in the Field of Mars the manly exercises in 
which he had always surpassed his equals — he might have marched 
against Genseric at the head of a Roman army. 


Such a reformation of national manners might be embraced by the rising 
generation ; but it is the misfortune of those princes who laboriously sustain 
»a declining monarchy that, to obtain some immediate advantage or to avert 
some impending danger, they are forced to countenance and even to 
multiply the most pernicious abuses. Majorian, like the weakest of his 
predecessors, was reduced to the disgraceful expedient of substituting 
barbarian auxiliaries in the place of his unwarlike subjects ; and his superior 
abilities could only be displayed in the vigour and dexterity with which he 
wielded a dangerous instrument, so apt to recoil on the hand that used it. 


Besides the confederates who were already engaged in the service of the 
empire, the fame of his liberality and valour attracted the nations of the 
Danube, the Borysthenes, and perhaps of the Tanais. Many thousands of the 
bravest subjects of Attila, the Gepidse, the Ostrogoths, the Rugians, the 
Burgundiones, the Suevi, the Alani, assembled in the plains of Liguria ; and 
their formidable strength was balanced by their mutual animosities. They 
passed the Alps in a severe winter. The emperor led the way on foot, and in 
complete armour ; sounding, with his long staff, the depth of the ice or 
snow, and encouraging the Scythians, who complained of the extreme cold, 
by the cheerful assurance that they should be satisfied with the heat of 
Africa. The citizens of Lugdunum had presumed to shut their gates ; they 
soon implored and experienced the clemency of Majorian. He vanquished 
Theodoric in the field; and admitted to his friendship and alliance a king 
whom he had found not unworthy of his arms. The beneficial though 


precarious reunion of the greatest part of Gaul and Spain was the effect of 
persuasion as well as of force; and the independent Bagaudse, who had 
escaped or resisted the oppression of former reigns, were disposed to 
confide in the virtues of Majorian. 


His camp was filled with barbarian allies, his throne was supported by the 
zeal of an affectionate people ; but the emperor had foreseen that it was 
impossible, without a maritime power, to achieve the conquest of Africa. In 
the First Punic War, the republic had exerted such incredible diligence that, 
within sixty days after the first stroke of the axe had been given in the 
forest, a fleet of 160 galleys proudly rode at anchor in the sea. Under 
circumstances much less favourable, Majorian equalled the spirit and 
perseverance of the ancient Romans. The woods of the Apennine were 
felled; the arsenals and manufactures of Ravenna and Misenum were 
restored ; Italy and Gaul vied with each other in liberal contributions to the 
public service ; and the imperial navy of three hundred large galleys, with 
an adequate proportion of transports and smaller vessels, was collected in 
the secure and capacious harbour of Carthago Nova (Cartagena) in Spain. 


The intrepid countenance of Majorian animated his troops with a con- 
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fidence of victory ; and if we might credit the historian Procopius, his 
courage sometimes hurried him beyond the bounds of prudence. Anxious to 
explore, with his own eyes, the state of the Vandals, he ventured after 
disguising the colour of his hair to visit Carthage in the character of his own 
ambassador ; and Genseric was afterwards mortified by the discovery that 
he had entertained and dismissed the emperor of the Romans. Such an 
anecdote may be rejected as an improbable fiction ; but it is a fiction which 
would not have been imagined unless in the life of a hero. 


Without the help of a personal interview, Genseric was sufficiently 
acquainted with the genius and designs of his adversary. He practised his 


customary arts of fraud and delay ; but he practised them without success. 
His applications for peace became each hour more submissive, and perhaps 
more sincere ; but the inflexible Majorian had adopted the ancient maxim 
that Rome could not be safe, so long as Carthage existed in a hostile state. 
The king of the Vandals distrusted the valour of his native subjects, who 
were enervated by the luxury of the south ; he suspected the fidelity of the 
vanquished people, who abhorred him as an Arian tyrant ; and the desperate 
measure which he executed, of reducing Mauretania into a desert, could not 
defeat the operations of the Roman emperor, who was at liberty to land his 
troops on any part of the African coast. 


But Genseric was saved from impending and inevitable ruin by the 
treachery of some powerful subjects, envious or apprehensive of their mas- 
ter’s success. Guided by their secret intelligence, he surprised the 
unguarded fleet in the Bay of Cartagena ; many of the ships were sunk, or 
taken, or burned, and the preparations of three years were destroyed in a 
single day. After this event, the behaviour of the two antagonists showed 
them superior to their fortune. The Vandal, instead of being elated by this 
accidental victory, immediately renewed his solicitations for peace. The 
emperor of the West, who was capable of forming great designs and of 
supporting heavy disappointments, consented to a treaty, or rather to a 
suspension of arms ; in the full assurance that before he could restore his 
navy he should be supplied with provocations to justify a second war. 
Majorian returned to Italy, to prosecute his labours for the public happiness 
; and as he was conscious of his own integrity, he might long remain 
ignorant of the dark conspiracy which threatened his throne and his life. 


The recent misfortune of Cartagena sullied the glory which had dazzled the 
eyes of the multitude. Almost every description of civil and military officers 
were exasperated against the reformer, since they all derived some 
advantage from the abuses which he endeavoured to suppress ; and the 
patrician Ricimer impelled the inconstant passions of the barbarians against 
a prince whom he esteemed and hated. The virtues of Majorian could not 
protect him from the impetuous sedition which broke out in the camp near 
Tortona, at the foot of the Alps. He was compelled to abdicate the imperial 
purple ; five days after his abdication it was reported that he died of a 


dysentery, 1 and the humble tomb which covered his remains was 
consecrated by 


f1 The manner in which Majorian met his death is in dispute. “While 
Gibbon c gives credence to the report that he died from dysentery, Samuel 
Dill,* who speaks of Majorian as ” that great soldier and far-sighted 
Statesman,” says : ” Majorian, the ‘ young Marcellus ‘ of the last years of 
the Western Empire, with all his old Roman spirt and statesmanlike insight, 
failed in his mission and was treacherously slain by Ricimer.” J. B. Bury, :; 
expressing the same view, says “that Majorian returned from Spain to Gaul, 
and after a sojourn in Aries passed into Italy, without an army. At Tortona 
the officers of Count Ricimer, who had judged him unworthy of empire, 
seized him, stripped him of the imperial purple, and beheaded him (7th 
August, 4G1).” Niebuhr,*- on the other hand, tells us that” when Majorian 
returned, a conspiracy was formed against him at the instigation of Ricimer; 
he was compelled to abdicate, and died a few days afterwards.”] H. w. — 
VOL. vi. 2 it 
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the respect and gratitude of succeeding generations. The private character of 
Majorian inspired love and respect. Malicious calumny and satire excited 
his indignation, or, if he himself were the object, his contempt; but he 
protected the freedom of wit, and in the hours which the emperor gave to 
the familiar society of his friends he could indulge his taste for pleasantry, 
without degrading the majesty of his rank.” 


THE BARBARIAN EMPEROR-MAKERS 


The spoliation of Rome by Genseric was only a beginning of sorrows ; for, 
during the sixteen years that ensued Italy remained at the mercy of her own 
paid leader, Count Ricimer, by birth and family alliances a barbarian, who 
defeated every attempt to re-establish legal government. After the fall of 
Aetius, Ricimer obtained the command of the Western forces and the 


patrician dignity. The career of Ricimer resembled in some degree those of 
Stilicho and of Aetius ; for though his delinquencies were more numerous 
and of a far deeper dye than theirs, like them he possessed great military 
abilities, and like them he had personal interests that could not be 
reconciled with those of the “Respublica Romana.” The prestige which he 
gained by his services against the Vandal Corsairs enabled him to make 
himself virtual master of Empire and emperors for almost twenty years 
(456-472). The attack of Avitus upon the Suevi in Spain offended the 
Suevian Ricimer ; and although it was an imperial duty which Avitus 
performed in withstanding the encroachments of the Suevi, the commander 
of the Roman troops found the way to his undoing. For the next ten months 
Ricimer ruled under the title of patrician, which was now very much akin to 
that of tyrant in the Greek sense of the word or our modern political ” 
boss.” He chose to be maker of emperors rather than emperor himself and 
thus initiated a policy which was continued to the fall of the Empire in the 
West. The history of these last years is not that of the shadow emperors who 
flit across the scene, powerless in themselves and in their circumstances, 
but of the great leaders like Ricimer the Suevic-Goth, Orestes of Pannonia, 
or Bauto the Frank. 


Meantime in the East conditions prevailed that were not altogether 
dissimilar. The death of Marcian, after a reign of seven years, left no 
hereditary claimant to the Eastern throne. « The man of most authority in 
the army was the general Aspar (magister militum per orientem), an Alan 
by descent, who with his father Ardaburius had distinguished himself thirty- 
five years before in suppressing the usurper John and helping Valentinian 
III to his legitimate succession. Aspar’s position in the East resembled that 
of Ricimer in the West. He and his three sons, being Arians and foreigners, 
could not hope to sit on the imperial throne ; and thus the only course open 
to Aspar was to secure the elevation of one on whose pliancy he might 
count. He chose Leo, a native of Dacia and an orthodox Christian, who was 
steward of his own household. Thus Aspar, like Ricimer, was a king-maker. 


But when Leo assumed the purple (7th February, 457) — on which 
occasion the ceremony of coronation by the Patriarch of Constantinople 
(then Anatolius) was first introduced — he did not prove as amenable to 
influence as Aspar had hoped ; on the contrary, he took measures to reduce 


the resources of Aspar’s family, which by its close relations with the army 
had considerable power, and was the centre of a large faction of Arians and 
barbarians. In fact Aspar, though an Alan and not a German, was the 
representative of 
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German influence in the Empire, and the danger which had threatened the 
Empire in the reign of Arcadius through the power of Gainas was now 
repeated. Leo however firmly resisted the aggressiveness of this influence, 
and in order to neutralise the great fact which worked in Aspar’s favour, 
namely that the bulk and flower of the army consisted of Germans, he 
formed the plan of recruiting the line from native subjects. For this purpose 
he chose the hardy race of Isaurian mountaineers, who lived almost like an 
independent people, little touched by the influence of Hellenism, in the wild 
regions of Mount Taurus. This is Leo’s great original work, for which he 
deserves the title ” Great,” more than for his orthodoxy, for which he 
probably received it. He conceived an idea, whose execution, begun by 
himself and carried out by his successor, counteracted that danger of 
German preponderance which threatened the State throughout the fifth 
century. 


Aspar appears to have possessed all the characteristics of an untutored 
barbarian. Brave and active in war, he was idle and frivolous in peace. 
During the reign of Marcian, and doubtless also in the reign of Leo, while 
the Empire enjoyed rest, “he betook himself to relaxation and womanly 
ease. His pleasures consisted in actors and jugglers and all stage 
amusements, and spending his time on these ill-famed occupations he lost 
all count of the things that make for glory.” But if he was no longer active 
as a warrior, he won repute in the humbler part of an energetic citizen or a 
competent policeman, for in the great fire which laid waste a large part of 
Constantinople in 465 it is recorded that Aspar exerted himself unsparingly 
for the public interest. 


Leo had made a promise, apparently at the time of his elevation, to raise 
one of Aspar’s sons to the rank of csesar, and thereby designate him as his 
successor, in spite of the fact that he was a barbarian. When he delayed to 
perform this promise, Aspar is said to have seized him by his purple robe 
and said, ” Emperor, it is not meet that he who wears this robe should speak 
falsely ; ” to which Leo replied, ” Nor yet is it meet that he should be 
constrained and driven like a slave. “^ 


After this extraordinary scene, it was impossible that the reconciliation of 
the emperor and the patrician could be sincere ; or, at least, that it could be 
solid and permanent. An army of Isaurians was secretly levied and 
introduced into Constantinople ; and while Leo undermined the authority, 
and prepared the disgrace of the family of Aspar, his mild and cautious 
behaviour restrained them from any rash and desperate attempts, which 
might have been fatal to themselves or their enemies. The measures of 
peace and war were affected by this internal revolution. As long as Aspar 
degraded the majesty of the throne, the secret correspondence of religion 
and interest engaged him to favour the cause of Genseric. When Leo had 
delivered himself from that ignominious servitude, he listened to the 
complaints of the Italians ; resolved to extirpate the tyranny of the Vandals ; 
and declared his alliance with Anthemius.c 


Even the genius and energy of Majorian is of no avail against the 
dictatorship of Ricimer. But the spell of the imperial dignity was still 
strong, and the commander of the army was not long in nominating another 
to the purple.** 


Severus, as the nominee of Ricimer, next wore the purple, and decrees were 
registered in his name ; but his appointment obtained no confirmation at 
Constantinople, and the usurped power of Ricimer himself never extended 
beyond the limits of Italy. In Gaul and in Dalmatia, the Roman governors, 
Egidius and Marcellinus, continued to hold their respective provinces in 
trust 
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but Leo ; and Leo nominated both consuls. After four years of confusion 
and misery Severus died ; and when Ricimer, as patrician, had exercised for 
above a year the power of the executive, he appears to have become 
satisfied that, without a combined effort in which the naval resources of the 
East should be brought to bear, the plague of Vandal descents could not be 
stayed. Yielding, it would seem, to necessity, he concurred with the senate 
in a request to the emperor Leo that he would name an emperor of the West 
(465). 


In this attempt to establish closer relations with the East, the senate appears 
to have acted in conformity with the original constitution of the two 
empires, and at the same time to have adopted a policy that might under 
other circumstances have relieved the Roman world from its besetting 
danger — namely, that of a military despotism exercised by men who 
derived their wealth and importance from Roman sources and yet failed to 
entertain any exclusive attachment to Roman interests. 


The choice of Leo fell on Anthemius, who some years previously had 
served as consul, and whose hereditary influence placed him at the head of 
the Eastern magnates. “ The virtues of Anthemius have perhaps been 
magnified, since the imperial descent, which he could only deduce from the 
usurper Procopius, has been swelled into a line of emperors. But the merit 
of his immediate parents, their honours, and their riches, rendered 
Anthemius one of the most illustrious subjects of the East. His father, 
Procopius, obtained, after his Persian embassy, the rank of general and 
patrician ; and the name of Anthemius was derived from his maternal 
grandfather, the celebrated prefect, who protected, with so much ability and 
success, the infant reign of Theodosius. The grandson of the prefect was 
raised above the condition of a private subject, by his marriage with 
Euphemia, the daughter of the emperor Marcian. 


This splendid alliance, which might supersede the necessity of merit, 
hastened the promotion of Anthemius to the successive dignities of count, 
of master-general, of consul, and of patrician ; and his merit or fortune 
claimed the honours of a victory, which was obtained, on the banks of the 
Danube, over the Huns. Without indulging an extravagant ambition, the 


son-in-law of Marcian might hope to be his successor ; but Anthemius 
supported the disappointment with courage and patience ; and his 
subsequent elevation was universally approved by the public, who esteemed 
him worthy to reign till he ascended the throne. 


The solemn inauguration of Anthemius was followed by the nuptials of his 
daughter and the patrician Ricimer ; a fortunate event, which was 
considered as the firmest security of the union and happiness of the state. 
The wealth of two empires was on this occasion most ostentatiously 
displayed: and many senators completed their ruin by an expensive effort to 
disguise their poverty. All serious business was suspended during the time 
of this festival ; the courts of justice were shut ; the streets of Rome, the 
theatres, the places of public and private resort resounded with hymeneal 
songs and dances ; and the royal bride, clothed in silken robes, with a crown 
on her head, was conducted to the palace of Ricimer, who had changed his 
military dress for the habit of a consul and a senator.6 


The unprecedented task intrusted to the emperor Leo of selecting the man 
with whom he was to share the administration and defence of the whole 
Roman world, makes it requisite to consider his actual position. Leo had 
now attained the eleventh year of his reign, which, from the first, had been 
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beset with difficulties. Aspar, with his barbarian satellites, overawed the 
Eastern senate ; and it was only by compliances savouring of duplicity that 
the government could be carried on. Leo could do no more than turn to 
advantage any opportunity that might arise for the extension of his 
influence. When the Huns invaded Thrace, he gained a battle in which one 
of Attila’s sons was slain ; a success which increased his influence. By 
enlisting the services of an Isaurian prince, whose barbaric name he 
changed to that of the stoic Zeno, he at length obtained a counterpoise to 
Aspar. The Isaurian, though no philosopher and though in his manners a 
barbarian, had at his disposal a considerable array of hardy combatants, 


whose services Leo secured by accepting their leader for his son-in-law. 
The resources of the Eastern Empire were then freely devoted to an 
enterprise on the success and failure of which the weal or woe of Italy 
depended. 


Coins were struck representing the two emperors with joined hands, and 
sanguine hopes were once more entertained that, by their combined efforts, 
Africa with the command of the Mediterranean would be regained. 


In fitting out an armada of fabulous magnitude, the sum expended by Leo 
exceeded £5,000,000 [$25,000,000]. Marcellinus, under whose government 
Dalmatia had prospered and who had refused to obey Ricimer, declared his 
allegiance to Anthemius, and the successes which his galleys obtained over 
those of the Vandals enabled him to liberate the island of Sardinia from 
their oppression. About the same time, the prefect Heraclius landed at 
Tripolis, reconquered the adjacent settlements, and commenced his march 
to co-operate with the main expedition in an attack on Carthage. Such were 
the signs of an irresistible superiority with which the war commenced, and 
which so far shook the confidence of Genseric that he protested his 
willingness to submit to whatever terms the two emperors might dictate ; 
and there appears to be no doubt that his apprehensions were shared by his 
coreligionists, Ricimer and Aspar, to whom a subversion of the Arian 
ascendency in Africa would have been fatal. Fortunately for them, the chief 
command was given to Basiliscus, a brother of the empress consort Verina. 
As Leo had no son, Basiliscus, if Procopius is to be relied upon, already 
aspired to the imperial succession, and was anxious to stand well with 
Aspar. 


The landing took place at a small seaport about forty miles from Carthage ; 
and while the disembarkation of stores and other impedimenta was in 
progress, envoys from Genseric arrived. Basiliscus, whether yielding to a 
desire to gratify Aspar, to the allurements of Vandal gold, or to the 
suggestions of his own weak judgment, lent a willing ear to their 
assurances. They asked and obtained a truce of five days, during which the 
terms of submission might be arranged. 


The panic, which would have made the reconquest of Carthage an easy 
achievement, subsided, and Genseric having time for a careful examination 


took note of the crowded order in which the Roman Armada lay at anchor. 
His fire-ships, the torpedoes of ancient warfare, were in readiness, 
supported by galleys which, however inferior to those of the Romans in 
number, were the best manned and the most efficient in existence. 


At nightfall the fire-ships were so placed that they drifted on the very centre 
of the unsuspecting enemy, the flames spread, and when the confusion was 
at its height a bold and well-timed attack did the rest. The store-ships, on 
which the army depended for subsistence, were captured or sunk ; and acts 
of individual heroism on the part of the Roman commander, of which there 
were many, were of no avail. A hopeless resistance was for a while 
maintained, but the losses were irreparable. 
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Basiliscus saved himself by an early flight. On arriving at Constantinople, 
he took refuge in the church of St. Sophia, until he obtained a reprieve from 
capital punishment through the intercession of his sister. Such was the 
disastrous ending of the combined effort made for the recovery of Africa. 
Its success would have consolidated the power of the two emperors ; by its 
failure, Ricimer and Aspar were relieved from their fears, and their 
arrogance became greater than ever. Leo found it necessary to pacify Aspar 
by investing his son Patricius with the dignity of ccesar, a title which 
conferred on its bearer a prospective claim to the throne. 


To Aspar and his family, whose unpopularity was already great, the 
acquisition of this dangerous honour brought no advantage, but only an 
increase of hostility ; for to the orthodox East Romans the idea of an Arian 
emperor was insufferable. Owing to the losses incurred during the late 
disastrous expedition the forces on which Aspar formerly relied were no 
longer at his beck ; and, rightly or wrongly, he and his son were charged 
with treasonable designs against the government, over which they had long 
domineered, and against the life of the emperor. 


The circumstances preceding and attending their assassination are variously 
and obscurely related ; but no plea of state necessity can relieve the memory 
of Leo from the stain of participation in the death of his benefactor. In Italy, 
the reckless energy of Ricimer led to a very different result. Having 
resolved to break up the alliances of the emperors, he fixed his headquarters 
at Mediolanum, enlisted forces, while Anthemius, relying on the cordial 
support of the senate and the bulk of the people, remained inactive at Rome. 


The Mediolanians, wishing to prevent a civil war, employed Epiphanius, 
bishop of Ticinum (Pavia), as negotiator ; and from the account given by 
Ennodius of the bishop’s embassy, some estimate may be formed of the 
difficulties that stood in the way of any attempt on the part of the West 
Romans to reconstruct their dilapidated empire. 


The pacific exhortations of the bishop resulted in a truce, which gave time 
for Ricimer to engage the requisite number of Suevi and Burgundiones. 
Having done this he threw off the mask, and making the death of Aspar his 
plea, refused to acknowledge either Leo or Anthemius, proclaimed 
Olybrius, an enemy of his father-in-law, emperor, and commenced his 
march to Rome. 


When the Roman governor of Gaul brought an army to support Anthemius, 
he was defeated and slain. Rome nevertheless held out bravely until 
reduced by famine when, with the exception of a few streets, occupied by 
his own adherents, Ricimer condemned it to be sacked. He then added to 
the list of emperors whom he had put to death the name of his own father- 
in-law, and died the same year (472). d 


Whilst the vacant throne of Italy was abandoned to lawless barbarians, the 
election of a new colleague was seriously agitated in the council of Leo. 
The empress Verina, studious to promote the greatness of her own family, 
had married one of her nieces to Julius Nepos, who succeeded his uncle 
Marcellinus in the sovereignty of Dalmatia, a more solid possession than 
the title, which he was persuaded to accept, of emperor of the West. 


But the measures of the Byzantine court were so languid and irresolute that 
many months elapsed after the death of Anthemius, and even of Olybrius, 
before their destined successor could show himself, with a respectable 


force, to his Italian subjects. During that interval, Glycerius, an obscure 
soldier, was invested with the purple by his patron Gundobald ; but the 
Burgundionian prince was unable, or unwilling, to support his 
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nomination by a civil war ; the pursuits of domestic ambition recalled him 
beyond the Alps, and his client was permitted to exchange the Roman 
sceptre for the bishopric of Salona. After extinguishing such a competitor, 
the emperor Nepos was acknowledged by the senate, by the Italians, and by 
the provincials of Gaul ; his moral virtues, and military talents, were loudly 
celebrated, and those who derived any private benefit from his government 
announced, in prophetic strains, the restoration of the public felicity. Their 
hopes (if such hopes had been entertained) were confounded within the 
term of a single year ; and the treaty of peace, which ceded Auvergne to the 
Visigoths, is the only event of his short and inglorious reign. 


The most faithful subjects of Gaul were sacrificed by the Italian emperor to 
the hope of domestic security ; but his repose was soon invaded by a furious 
sedition of the barbarian confederates, who, under the command of Orestes, 
their general, were in full march from Rome to Ravenna. Nepos trembled at 
their approach ; and, instead of placing a just confidence in the strength of 
Ravenna, he hastily escaped to his ships and retired to his Dalmatian 
principality, on the opposite coast of the Adriatic. By this shameful 
abdication he protracted his life about five years, in a very ambiguous state 
between an emperor and an exile, till he was assassinated at Salona by the 
ungrateful Glycerius, who was translated, perhaps as the reward of his 
crime, to the archbishopric of Milan. 


The nations who had asserted their independence after the death of Attila 
were established, by the right of possession or conquest, in the boundless 
countries to the north of the Danube, or in the Roman provinces between 
the river and the Alps. But the bravest of their youth enlisted in the army of 
confederates, who formed the defence and the terror of Italy ; and in this 


promiscuous multitude the names of the Heruli, the Scyrri, the Alani, the 
Turcilingi, and the Rugi appear to have predominated. 


The example of these warriors was imitated by Orestes, the son of Tatul-lus, 
and the father of the last Roman emperor of the West. Orestes, who has 
been already mentioned in this history, had never deserted his country. His 
birth and fortunes rendered him one of the most illustrious subjects of 
Pannonia. When that province was ceded to the Huns, he entered into the 
service of Attila, his lawful sovereign, obtained the office of his secretary, 
and was repeatedly sent ambassador to Constantinople, to represent the per- 
son and signify the commands of the imperious monarch. The death of that 
conqueror restored him to his freedom, and Orestes might honourably 
refuse either to follow the sons of Attila into the Scythian desert, or to obey 
the Ostrogoths, who had usurped the dominion of Pannonia. He preferred 
the service of the Italian princes, the successors of Valentinian ; and as he 
possessed the qualifications of courage, industry, and experience, he 
advanced with rapid steps in the military profession, till he was elevated, by 
the favour of Nepos himself, to the dignities of patrician and master-general 
of the troops. 


These troops had been long accustomed to reverence the character and 
authority of Orestes, who affected their manners, conversed with them in 
their own language, and was intimately connected with their national 
chieftains by long habits of familiarity and friendship. At his solicitation 
they rose in arms against the obscure Greek who presumed to claim their 
obedience ; and when Orestes, from some secret motive, declined the 
purple, they consented, with the same facility, to acknowledge his son 
Augustulus as the emperor of the West. By the abdication of Nepos, Orestes 
had now attained the summit of his ambitious hopes ; but he soon 
discovered, before the end 
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of the first year, that the lessons of perjury and ingratitude which a rebel 
must inculcate will be retorted against himself; and that the precarious 
sovereign of Italy was only permitted to choose whether he would be the 
slave, or the victim, of his barbarian mercenaries. The dangerous alliance of 
these strangers had oppressed and insulted the last remains of Roman 
freedom and dignity. At each revolution, their pay and privileges were 
augmented ; but their insolence increased in a still more extravagant degree. 
They envied the fortune of their brethren in Gaul, Spain, and Africa, whose 
victorious arms had acquired an independent and perpetual inheritance; and 
they insisted on their peremptory demand that a third part of the lands of 
Italy should be immediately divided among them. 


Orestes, with a spirit which, in another situation, might be entitled to our 
esteem, chose rather to encounter the rage of an armed multitude than to 
subscribe the ruin of an innocent people. He rejected the audacious demand; 
and his refusal was favourable to the ambition of Odoacer, a bold barbarian, 
who assured his fellow-soldiers that, if they dared to associate under his 
command, they might soon extort the justice which had been denied to their 
dutiful petitions. From all the camps and garrisons of Italy the confederates, 
actuated by the same resentment and the same hopes, impatiently flocked to 
the standard of this popular leader ; and the unfortu- 


Roman Pins and Bracelet 


nate patrician, overwhelmed by the torrent, hastily retreated to the strong 
city of Ticinum, the episcopal seat of the holy Epiphanius. Ticinum was 
immediately besieged, the fortifications were stormed, the town was 
pillaged ; and although the bishop might labour with much zeal and some 
success to save the property of the church and the chastity of female 
captives, the tumult could only be appeased by the execution of Orestes. 
His brother Paul was slain in an action near Ravenna ; and the helpless 
Augustulus, who could no longer command the respect was reduced to 
implore the clemency of Odoacer. That successful barbarian was the son of 
Edecon; who, in some remarkable transactions, had been the colleague of 
Orestes himself. 


The honour of an ambassador should be exempt from suspicion; and 
Edecon had listened to a conspiracy against the life of his sovereign. But 
this apparent guilt was expiated by his merit or repentance ; his rank was 
eminent and conspicuous, he enjoyed the favour of Attila ; and the troops 
under his command, who guarded in their turn the royal village, consisted 
of a tribe of Scyrri, his immediate and hereditary subjects. In the revolt of 
the nations, they still adhered to the Huns; and more than twelve years 
afterwards the name of Edecon is honourably mentioned, in their unequal 
contest with the Ostrogoths ; which was terminated, after two bloody 
battles, by the defeat and dispersion of the Scyrri. Their gallant leader, who 
did not 
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with adversity, and to maintain as they might, by rapine or service, the 
faithful followers of their exile. 


Onulf directed his steps towards Constantinople, where he sullied, by the 
assassination of a generous benefactor, the fame which he had acquired in 
arms. His brother Odoacer led a wandering life among the barbarians of 
Noricum, with a mind and a fortune suited to the most desperate adventures 
; and when he had fixed his choice, he piously visited the cell of Severinus, 
the popular saint of the country, to solicit his approbation and blessing. The 
lowness of the door would not admit the lofty stature of Odoacer. He was 
obliged to stoop, but in that humble attitude the saint could discern the 
symptoms of his future greatness; and addressing him in a prophetic tone, ” 
Pursue,” said he, ” your design ; proceed to Italy ; you will soon cast away 
this coarse garment of skins ; and your wealth will be adequate to the 
liberality of your mind.” The barbarian, whose daring spirit accepted and 
ratified the prediction, was admitted into the service of the Western Empire, 
and soon obtained an honourable rank in the guards. His manners were 
gradually polished, his military skill was improved, and the confederates of 
Italy would not have elected him for their general unless the exploits of 
Odoacer had established a high opinion of his courage and capacity. Their 
military acclamations saluted him with the title of king : but he abstained, 
during his whole reign, from the use of the purple and diadem, lest he 
should offend those princes whose subjects, by their accidental mixture, had 
formed the victorious army which time and policy might insensibly unite 
into a great nation. 


Royalty was familiar to the barbarians, and the submissive people of Italy 
was prepared to obey, without a murmur, the authority which he should 
condescend to exercise as the vicegerent of the emperor of the West. But 
Odoacer had resolved to abolish that useless and expensive office ; and such 
is the weight of ancient prejudice that it required some boldness and 
penetration to discover the extreme facility of the enterprise. The 
unfortunate Augustulus was made the instrument of his own disgrace ; he 
signified his resignation to the senate ; and that assembly, in their last act of 
obedience to a Roman prince, still affected the spirit of freedom and the 
forms of the constitution. An epistle was addressed, by their unanimous 
decree, to the emperor Zeno, the son-in-law and successor of Leo ; who had 
lately been restored, after a short rebellion, to the Byzantine throne. They 
solemnly disclaim the necessity, or even the wish, of continuing any longer 
the imperial succession in Italy; since, in their opinion, the majesty of a sole 


monarch is sufficient to pervade and protect, at the same time, both the East 
and the West. In their own name, and in the name of the people, they 
consent that the seat of universal empire shall be transferred from Rome to 
Constantinople ; and they basely renounce the right of choosing their 
master, the only vestige that yet remained of the authority which had given 
laws to the world. The republic — they repeat that name without a blush — 
might safely confide in the civil and military virtues of Odoacer ; and they 
humbly request that the emperor would invest him with the title of patrician 
and the administration of the diocese of Italy. 


The deputies of the senate were received at Constantinople with some 
marks of displeasure and indignation ; and when they were admitted to the 
audience of Zeno, he sternly reproached them with their treatment of the 
two emperors, Anthemius and Nepos, whom the East had successively 
granted to the prayers of Italy. “The first,” continued he, “you have 
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murdered, the second you have expelled ; but the second is still alive, and 
whilst he lives he is your lawful sovereign.” But the prudent Zeno soon 
deserted the hopeless cause of his abdicated colleague. His vanity was 
gratified by the title of sole emperor, and by the statues erected to his 
honour in the several quarters of Rome; he entertained a friendly, though 
ambiguous, correspondence with the patrician Odoacer ; and he gratefully 
accepted the imperial ensigns, the sacred ornaments of the throne and 
palace, which the barbarian was not unwilling to remove from the sight of 
the people. 


In the space of twenty years since the death of Valentinian nine emperors 
had successively disappeared ; and the son of Orestes, a youth 
recommended only by his beauty, would be the least entitled to the notice of 
posterity if his reign, which was marked by the extinction of the Roman 
Empire in the West, did not leave a memorable era in the history of 
mankind. The patrician Orestes had married the daughter of Count 


Romulus, of Petovio in Noricum. The name of Augustus, notwithstanding 
the jealousy of power, was known at Aquileia as a familiar surname ; and 
the appellations of the two great founders of the city and of the monarchy 
were thus strangely united in the last of their successors. The son of Orestes 
assumed and disgraced the names of Romulus Augustus ; but the first was 
corrupted into Momylus by the Greeks, and the second has been changed by 
the Latins into the contemptible diminutive Augustulus. The life of this 
inoffensive youth was spared by the generous clemency of Odoacer, who 
fixed his annual allowance at six thousand pieces of gold, and assigned the 
castle of Lucullus, in Campania, for the place of his exile or retirement. c 


A REVIEW OF THE BARBARIAN ADVANCE 


There were two ways to Europe for the Indo-Germanic tribes, — south and 
north of the Black Sea. First the Hellenic and Italic tribes came over the sea 
and settled in the two countries lying near them and connected by islands, 
which form the southeastern limits of one continent — Greece and Italy.1 
The peoples in these beautiful countries quickly attained to a wonderful 
state of civilisation, isolated for more than a thousand years from northern 
Europe. This was the period of classical antiquity which, for its art and 
literature, its statecraft and military system, unrivalled almost up to the 
present day, has become the best school of later mankind. 


The second way from Asia to Europe lay north of the Pontus, and was far 
longer and more fraught with weariness and danger than the first ; thus it 
was all the more adapted to the strengthening both of body and spirit. At the 
northwest corner of the Black Sea it divided into a south and a north road. 
Along the former, by the Danube between the Alps and the Carpathians, the 
Celts migrated; later, along the second, north of the Carpathians, the 
Germanic tribes entered western Europe, and were soon followed by the 
Slavonic. Rome was already at the height of its empire over the world when 
the first conflict took place between the Romans and the Germanic tribes. 
The contact of the two races was of course that of a rude primitive people 
with the members of a civilised state. Rome at first tried the system of 
gradual repulse by the attack and subjection of the Germans. When this 


policy was defeated by the battle fought by Varus, she adopted the system 
of frontier protection, which lasted nearly two centuries. 


I1 There is great uncertainty as to these prehistoric migrations. ] 
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But the destinies of the future were being prepared in another way. The 
remarkable aptitude for civilisation of the Germanic races made them early 
recognise the value of that of Rome. Young nobles were educated in the 
capital of the empire and trained in the army ; the actual commercial 
interests, the servitude of the one race in the countries of the other, brought 
about a mutual relation whose most powerful lever was the Roman military 
service, which thousands of Germans joined, satisfying in that way their 
thirst for war and glory as well as their desire for monetary gains. 


Thus Rome itself trained the officers and military leaders of its subsequent 
foes and final destroyers, from whom it had already seriously suffered in 
the revolt of Civilis. The first act of the “barbarian advance” opened with 
the war which we call the Marcomannic. 


Towards the beginning of the last half of the second century the tribes living 
between the Pregel, Vistula, and Baltic — now East and West Prussia — 
left their unfavoured home to seek a better one in the proximity of the 
Roman frontiers. It was the great Gothic family which made this first 
migration, in which it carried along with it other allied races, as the Vandals 
and Burgundiones. The mass separated ; the chief tribe, the Goths, went 
towards the Black Sea between the Don and the Dnieper, where they only 
arrived after a long time on account of the long distance and of the 
necessity of fighting their way. 


The secondary tribes went up the Vistula through the Carpathians to the 
Danube. Beyond this stream, in the year 165, one of the unceasing wars 
between the Marcomanni and the Romans was in progress. The pressure of 


the new rovers from the north gave fresh weight and importance to the 
pressure of the Danubian Germans. The Marcomannic War lasted nearly 
fifteen years ; its course was terrible, and similar to that of the Punic War. 


Marcus Aurelius, however, was greater than the danger ; he became its 
master. Not a foot of Roman territory was lost ; on the contrary, many 
thousand homeless Germans settled in the empire as new brave subjects. 
There was now for half a century an apparent cessation of the process of 
destruction, but only of its external manifestations, not of the internal 
efforts and preparations towards this end. The Roman tithe province (agri 
decu-mates) between the Rhine and the Danube, unprotected by any natural 
boundaries, was the first field of Germanic occupation. At what date the 
chief mass of Vandals and Burgundiones, together with the Lygii, migrated 
from their settlements between the Oder and the Vistula to the Roman 
frontiers, we have no knowledge. We first encounter them under Probus in 
the year 277, acting in the rear of the older frontier tribes as their allies. 


For over half a century, from 211 to 268, Rome had no great emperor ; 
indeed, with the exception of Maximinus, 235-238, not even a warrior. He, 
however, was a rude barbarian who knew only how to fight and to conquer, 
not how to organise. Then began the period of decline, in which one 
emperor, Decius, fell upon the battle-field, and another, Valerian, was 
carried into lifelong captivity. Simultaneously there rose up in the East 
(about the year 226) a new and terrible foe, the powerful Sapor, one of the 
Persian Sassanidse, by whom the rule of the Parthians was overthrown, and 
who was burning to become a second Cyrus. Under Gallienus, Valerian’s 
son, 260-268, the misery of Rome reached its height. In expeditions of 
hitherto unheard-of magnitude, the Goths during ten years overran Asia 
Minor and Greece to Macedonia; the noblest and finest towns of antiquity 
fell in flames. 
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But the greatest evil of all, at least in the West, was the civil war. Nineteen 
tyrants, usurpers, rose against the ruler; amongst whom, however, two, 

Odenathus and his wife Zenobia, victoriously defended the empire against 
the Persians. For fifteen years the West languished under tyrants, of whom 
the first, Postumus, was certainly more powerful than the rightful emperor. 


There was no longer any talk of repulsing the foreign foe ; the fact that a 
great number of Germans were in both armies fighting for and against each 
other was only a diminution of the danger. Further districts of Gaul were 
being constantly annexed and won back from the barbarians, and a small 
host of Franks pressed fighting into Spain, and after twelve years lost itself 
in Africa. Not only the beginning of the end, but the end itself seemed to 
have set in, when Rome was again saved and raised almost to its former 
glory by a series of brave and great emperors. But the true saviour of the 
empire was Diocletian (285-305), the wisest if not the bravest of these. By 
his state reforms he built up the empire on a new foundation, suitable to the 
needs of his time. His predecessors had rendered harmless the most 
dangerous foes of the empire, the Goths — Claudius by his glorious victory 
at Naissus, and Aurelian by the cession of the large province of Dacia. The 
new Probus, however, had so completely vanquished the peoples of the 
West with their allies, Vandals, Burgundiones, and Lygii, that he was able to 
announce to the senate : ” The whole of Germania, as far as it reaches, is 
subdued. Nine kings of different peoples lie at your feet.” In the next two 
years, however, the conquered people uprose once more, and the old state of 
affairs seemed to be returning, when Diocletian in the year 285 brought 
permanent succour. 


The division of the imperial government among those brave and able men 
whom he ap-A Barbarian pointed ” csesars ” checked the German peril. 


His successor and the completer of his work, Constantine the Great, brought 
(at all events to the eastern portion of the empire) fresh life and more than a 
thousand years’ duration, by establishing his own place of residence at 
Constantinople. But once again, under the reign of Constantius, weak son of 
a great father, the lust of war and plunder was awakened in the barbarians of 
the West by the rise of a new tyrant in Gaul, and the civil war resulting 
therefrom. Already the Rhenish strongholds, amongst them Colonia 
Agrippina (Cologne), were in their hands when a new preserver, the 
youthful Julian, came upon the scene. 


He, like Caesar, knew how to fight and conquer. The Salian Franks, who 
had usurped the country between the Schelde and the Maas, Toxandria, 
were taken as subjects ; the Ripuarians, even the Saxon Chauci, were forced 
to a submissive peace, and the Alamanni compelled, after four campaigns, 
to the condition of tributaries. 


Valentinian I continued Julian’s work with an iron hand and will. Dur-ing 
this interlude of more than a century in the migration of the tribes the 
victory of Christendom was effected in Rome, and also its entry amongst 
the Germanic peoples in the form of Arianism. The Germans received a 
fresh 
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impetus by the incursions of the Huns, which extended from the Crimean 
wall to the Loire. The western Goths, who were already in a state of 
transition from barbarism to civilisation, fled before these Mongols to the 
Romans. Tricked by imperial officers, wronged and deceived, they seized 
upon the sword; the decisive battle at Hadrianopolis, in which the emperor 
Valens fell, made them lords of the European provinces of the Eastern 
Empire. The joint empire was once more saved by Theodosius, the last of 
the great emperors, who contrived to appease the Goths. But when in 395 
the last and permanent division of the empire took place under Arcadius 
and Honorius, the two weak sons of Theodosius, who were still in their 


boyhood, the danger to western Rome flared up again, even more terrible 
than before. 


For nearly eight hundred years the capital of the world had seen no 
conqueror within its walls. Alaric the Visigoth, a fearless warrior, became 
after the emperor had caused his best commander Stilicho to be put to death 
the first successor of the Gallic Brennus. 


But the twofold occupation of Rome by Alaric was of no more importance 
as an epoch in the barbarian invasion than was the later occupation by 
Genseric in the year 455. Alaric did not wish to destroy the empire, only to 
rule over his people in and with it ; the Vandal wished for nothing but 
plunder. From the passage of the Rhine by the Vandals and Suevi, at the 
beginning of the year 406, to the incursion of the Visigoths into Gaul in 
412, was a far more important period in the barbaric advance. In the year 
409 the first went across the Pyrenees, and in 411 permanently established 
themselves in Spain. In the year 413 the Burgundiones took possession of 
the country now bearing their name ; in the year 419 southwestern Gaul was 
at last formally ceded to the Visigoths by the emperor Honorius. This 
people acknowledged a certain, though only nominal, supremacy on the 
part of Rome. Rome, through its last great commander Aetius, brought into 
subjection the whole of the rest of Gaul and the greater part of Spain. Far 
worse, however, was the loss it suffered at the hands of the most terrible of 
all the Germanic conquerors, Genseric the king of the Vandals ; who in the 
year 427 deprived it of the distant and rich Africa, its granary, as well as of 
the islands of the Mediterranean, and founded a piratical state which 
became for him the source of enormous wealth during half a century, but for 
Italy and other countries of the coast one of indescribable devastations. 


One hundred and seven years had the Vandal empire stood when, after the 
Germans had become greatly degenerated, it was overthrown with ease in 
the year 534 by Justinian’s general, Belisarius. Only indirectly, as lever and 
impelling force, had the incursions of the Huns from 375 onwards 
influenced the tribal migrations, particularly the entrance of the Germans 
into Gaul, Spain, and Africa. 


It would seem as though the terrible Attila, that mighty scourge of God, had 
determined to complete the work of destruction. But Attila’s empire was 


built up on his personality ; with his death it fell to pieces. 


Therefore his campaigns of the years 451 and 452 in Gaul and Italy — with 
the battle at Chalons, so famous in the world’s history — were only a 
remarkable interlude in the great drama of race migration, and of no 
decisive import in its real progress. After Attila’s death, when Valentinian 
III had himself deprived the empire of its last support by the murder of 
Aetius in 454, the decline of the Western Roman Empire set in, and 
continued during the next twenty years. 


Not external pressure, whose severest shock had been happily averted, but 
the inward germ of death, the growing power of the barbarians within 
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the empire itself, brought this occurrence, so important in the world’s 
history, to maturity. For centuries the Roman army had consisted for the 
most part of foreigners, chiefly Germans. With the need the number 
increased, and at the same time their self-confidence and pretensions, and 
consequently the hatred of the barbarians on the part of the Romans. So 
long as the son and grandson of Theodosius reigned, the great generals, by 
the habit of obedience and the magic of legitimate rights, masked the inner 
dissensions and the weakness of the empire. But when Nemesis had 
avenged the death of Aetius on Valentinian III by his own death in a similar 
manner, the internal corruption of the state revealed itself under the growing 
pressure from without. 


A b^d adventurer of Suevian descent, the patrician Ricimer, acquired as 
leader of the foreign troops the highest power in the state, and for nineteen 
years raised emperors and overturned them at his pleasure. Within twenty- 
one years nine ascended the throne. Even the ablest, and the one among 
them of eminent talents, Majorian, succumbed to the stealthy cunning and 
superior military strength of the barbarian mercenaries. Their pretensions 
rose higher until they demanded a third of the territories of Italy ; and in 


Odoacer, an officer of the bodyguard, they found the man who procured 
them their desire after he had forced the abdication, in 476, of the last 
emperor of Rome, an immature youth who bore the proud names of 
Romulus and Augustulus. 


Until the year 480 the emperor Nepos, driven from Italy, reigned in 
Dalmatia ; Odoacer accepted from Zeno, the emperor of the East, the title of 
administrator, and reigned over Italy according to the old forms. 


So at least in appearance. In reality it was a Germanic kingdom which was 
raised on the foundation of the Eternal City which had ruled the world for 
seven centuries. We now therefore consider the year 476 as that of the fall 
of Western Rome, which up till then had stood for 109 years, with short 
interruptions, as a separate empire, in fact, at all events, if not in public 
recognition. With its fall, and Odoacer’s elevation, the great work of 
expansion, distinction, and building up anew, which we call the migration 
of races, was completed. Now the ground was clear for the German 
colonisation on Roman territory, already in progress at various points since 
the year 411. 


Suevi, Vandals and Alans, Burgundiones and Visigoths, had founded new 
kingdoms in Spain, Gaul, and Africa, some transitional, some of more 
permanent duration, whose origin and progress were closely bound up with 
the history of Western Rome. After the fall of the Western Roman Empire, 
the most powerful of all the German tribes arose, the Franks under 
Childeric’s son Clovis, who in the year 486 destroyed the last remnant of 
Roman supremacy in western Europe — that of Syagrius over a great part 
of northern Gaul — by the battle of Soissons. This outer limb, as far as it 
had any connection with the main body, belonged to the empire of Eastern 
Rome. 


Ostrogoths and Langobardi (Lombards) took part in the destruction of 
Western Rome only in the second and third periods, not the first, which was 
in so far an advantage that they drove out again their former conquerors and 
possessors from the heart of the empire. 


The moment of settlement for them came when, leaving their former 
country, they prepared for colonisation on Roman territory — that is, for the 


conquest of Italy ; this was for the Ostrogoths in the year 488, for the 
Lombards in 568. e [For it was in April of the latter year that the Lombards, 
under Alboin, entered Italy. Fifteen years before Narses had dealt a death 
blow to the Ostrogothic kingdom, and Italy once more became a part of the 
Roman Empire. Bit now the exarch was left but a small district to rule over 
and the peninsula passed forever from undivided Roman rule. ] 
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A FULFILLED AUGURY 


It is not to be imagined that the fall of the Roman Empire in the West 
created so much stir among contemporaries as it has since done in history. 
A century of constant reverse had led up to it. It was predicted by religion, 
foreseen by politicians, and expected, as one might say, at a fixed date. 


An inexplicable fatality hovered over Rome from its cradle. It cannot be 
denied that the failure of the town of Romulus, or the decline of its power at 
the end of twelve centuries, was predicted almost from its birth. The story 
of the portent of the twelve vultures appearing to its founder on the Mount 
Palatine, embodied this instinctive belief, fortified by all the authority of 
augural science. The Tuscan soothsayers had, in effect, declared the twelve 
vultures to signify twelve centuries of power, after which the fate of Rome 
would be consummated. 


This political faith, already strong in the brightest days of the republican 
epoch, was transmitted from generation to generation, proudly when the 
end was far distant ; fearfully, as it drew near. Even as the historic date of 
the foundation was disputed, so there was disagreement as to its end. The 
soothsayers all calculated in their own way as they themselves understood 
it, but all expected it. 


According to the most generally received chronology, Rome had passed the 
middle of the eleventh century when Alaric took and burned it. One might 
almost think the augury accomplished — allowing for a difference of a few 
years. After the departure of the Goths, hope revived and calculation 
recommenced. After the second sack of Rome by Genseric, in the twelve 
hundred and seventh year from its foundation (455 a.d.) the fatal and 
definite hour was declared to have arrived. “The twelfth vulture has 
finished his flight. Now, O Rome, thou knowest thy destiny,” wrote 
Sidonius Apollinaris, a firm Christian, but imbued, like every Roman 
subject, with the superstitious traditions of the city of the Seven Hills. 
Thenceforward began the real death throes of the empire, as it passed to 
barbarian masters — from Ricimer to Gundobald, from Gundobald to 
Odoacer, ever growing weaker, more despised, more crushed. When names 
were heard, long strange to the nomenclature of the Caesais — names such 


as Julius and Augustus, coming from the grave of history like so many 
spectres announcing the last day, and that of Romulus expiring in a child — 
public consternation knew no bounds. These fortuitous combinations 
presented in their fantastic aspect something of the supernatural, and 
troubled the strongest minds. Men bowed their heads and were silent. 


The obsequies of Rome were carried out in mournful silence. We find in 
contemporary historians no accent either of regret or joy, no declamations 
either in prose or verse ; just a few dates and a bare record of facts, that is 
all. It might almost be believed that nothing of importance took place in the 
year 476. Jordanes alone, a little later, sounds his barbarian trumpet over the 
grave of the empire, but only to Celebrate the coming of the Goths/ 


BREYSIG’S OBSERVATIONS ON THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE IN 


THE WEST 


It is of the death of a great nation that we have here to speak. For it is not 
the physical, nor the spiritual, nor certainly a merely formal political 
continuance — like that of Byzantium — which determines the historical 
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existence of the nations, but a political independence at once material and 
powerful, and containing the essentials of civilisation. And if we inquire 
once again into the reason of such a death of nations, in the end we shall not 
venture to assign as a cause some form of political or social organisation ; 
some condition of sexual morality ; the invasion of Christianity (as 
Nietzsche thought), and still less the cessation of mechanical inventions, as 
the folly of some natural philosophers dabbling in history, has assumed : but 
solely the waning of the nation’s vigour. We shall be compelled to consider 
not a few of the political, social, moral, and intellectual phenomena towards 
the end of the period as symptoms of this decay, as, for example, the 
degeneration of Ciesarism and its hierarchy of officials, the social reaction 
of the romancists of guilds and castes, the extravagant luxury, the complete 
torpor of economical activity, and still more the decay of intellectual life. 
But all these cannot have been the causes, but only tokens and effects of the 
same disease of the innermost core. 


But who shall say to what last final causes are to be referred the rotting and 
crumbling of this nation which in the days of the flower of its youth and 
manhood seemed to be possessed of eternal vigour. The Roman nation was 
certainly not as short-lived as the Greek. If we measure the periods of their 
development, one against the other, which is the only possible form of 
comparison, we shall find that from the beginning of their later middle age 
down to the loss of their political independence, the Greeks are granted not 
quite half and the Romans almost the whole of a millennium of autonomous 
history. Perhaps the compact and more continental conformation of the 


Italian peninsula essentially contributed to this duration ; the connecting 
links between the two facts of the great longevity of the Roman people and 
the broad surface and less broken outline of their country might be 
represented by their far less rapid economical and especially commercial 
development, and their much more phlegmatic intellectual growth, and, in 
the sphere of politics, by the far wider extent of the domains of the state, 
which consequently afforded a much firmer base. 


But, indeed, if it is permissible to enlarge further upon these anthropo- 
geographical conjectures, the sea was not here able to exercise its 
animating, but also agitating and therefore strength-consuming effects to the 
same extent as in Hellas, although it may nevertheless have exercised 
sufficient influence. The fact that on the soil of Greece there flourished an 
extraordinary wealth of intellectual growth and an over-refined political 
civilisation, is just as explicable as that Italy produced such a tardy, 
intellectual, and at the same time such a powerful and yet carefully planned 
political, organisation. Italy was, to speak in entirely hypothetical language, 
narrow and washed by the sea, — but it was also sunny, and yet not too 
much split up into small sections to allow of its bringing forth political 
institutions which were not only sound but also really permeated with 
intellectual thought, and to permit it to produce its art of government and its 
law. In other words, this peninsula everywhere offered so wide a surface 
that it was able to produce a state more extensive, stronger, more full of life, 
and, above all, less threatened by natural separation of interests. But it was 
not so continental as to permit of the formation of a despotically governed 
State, stretching over a wide plain as in the vast countries of the East. The 
sea had been able to exercise its invigorating effects in so far that Italy 
attained a form of government, strong indeed, but also free. And if no such 
finely organised intellectual culture was assigned to it, at least its political 
institutions were intellectually elaborated to a singular degree. For in all 
essentials 
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they were as much the peculiar product of her otherwise less remarkable 
intellectual culture as of her political civilisation. 


On the other hand Italy shares equally with Greece a life-giving but also 
life-shortening effect of her geographical position: a mild climate. Perhaps 
its effects in accelerating her bloom but also her decay have been here 
somewhat arrested by other territorial conditions, yet perhaps they too 
finally succeeded in making their influence felt. Else why have Germans 
and Slavs, that is to say the only civilised peoples of the north alone on the 
globe maintained themselves so much longer in their strength, and why 
have they, and perhaps they only, still to-day a prospect of millenniums of 
an equally robust life of political and intellectual activity ?h 


Roman Bracelet 


(In the British Museum) 
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APPENDIX A 


HISTORY IN OUTLINE OF SOME LESSER NATIONS OF 


ASIA MINOR 


Our studies of Roman history have brought us into incidental contact with 
several nations of Asia Minor that from time to time have held friendly or 
hostile relations with the Romans. The two most important of these, the 
Parthians and the Sassanids, who successfully disputed the mastery of the 
Orient with the Romans, will be given fuller individual treatment in a later 
volume. But the lesser kingdoms of Pergamus, Bithynia, Pontus, and 
Cappadocia, each of which had a somewhat picturesque and interesting 
history when taken by itself, were hardly of sufficient importance from a 
world-historical standpoint to be given individual treatment in our text. It 
will be of interest, however, and will aid the reader in gaining a clear idea of 
the opponents of Rome, and of the true relations of the Roman Empire to 
the eastern peoples, if a brief outline of the history of each of these nations 
is introduced. Such a chronological epitome of their history is given here. 


THE KINGDOM OF PERGAMUS (283-133 b.c.) 
B.C. 


283 Philetserus, governor of the Greek fortress of Pergamus, in Mysia, 
revolts and founds 


a small principality. Owing to the troubles incident to the Gallic invasion of 


Greece and Asia Minor, he is not disturbed. 263 His nephew, Eumenes I, 
succeeds. His power increases, and he defeats the Seleu— 


cidae in a battle. 241 Attalus I succeeds. He achieves a decisive victory over 
the Gauls, and makes friends 


with Rome. Pergamus becomes a great art centre. 197 Eumenes II succeeds. 
Height of splendour of the kingdom, which now covers the 


greater part of western Asia Minor. Eumenes becomes the ally of Rome in 
her 


wars against the Persians and Syrians. Building of the temple of Zeus Soter 
to 


commemorate the great victory over the Gauls. 159 Attalus (II) 
Philadelphus, his brother, succeeds. 138 Attalus (III) Philometor, son of 
Eumenes II, succeeds. 133 Death of Attalus III, who bequeaths his kingdom 
to the Romans. They form it into 


the province of Asia. 
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THE KINGDOM OF BITHYNIA (278-74 b.c.) 

278 Nicomedes I assumes title of king, and maintains himself on the throne 
in spite of civil discord and threatened invasion by Antiochus I. He allies 


himself with the Gauls, who have invaded Asia Minor. 


250 His son, Zielas, succeeds after asserting his rights against his half- 
brother. 


PPS His son, Prusias I, succeeds. 
220 Prusias at war with the Byzantines in conjunction with the Romans. 
216 Prusias defeats a Gallic army invited into Asia by Attalus. 


207 Prusias assists Philip of Macedon in war with Romans, and invades 
Perganius. 


188 Prusias at war with Eumenes II of Pergamus. Hannibal lends him 
assistance. 


180 Prusias IT succeeds his father. 
156 War with Pergamus. Defeat of Attalus II. 
151 Peace with Pergamus. 


149 Prusias slain in a revolt in favour of his son Nicomedes II, who 
succeeds. 


131 Nicomedes assists the Romans in their war against Aristonicus. 


102 He unites with Mithridates VI of Pontus in the conquest of the vacant 
throne of 


Paphlagonia. 96 Nicomedes marries Laodice, widow of Ariarathes VI of 
Cappadocia, and attempts to seize the kingdom. Rome compels him to 
abandon it. The senate also deprives him of Paphlagonia. 91 Nicomedes III 
succeeds his father. 


90 Mithridates VI of Pontus drives Nicomedes from his throne. 84 He is 
restored by Rome. 74 Death of Nicomedes. He bequeaths his kingdom to 
Rome and it becomes a province. 


THE KINGDOM OF PONTUS (337 b.c-63 a.d.) 


The dynasty of Pontine kings is reckoned from Ariobarzanes I, about the 
beginning 


of the fourth century B.C. But both he and his son Mithridates I, and 
grandson, 


Ariobarzanes II, are Persian satraps, and it is not until 337 that Mithridates 
II, son of the last satrap, makes himself independent. His rule is not 


uninterrupted. 318 About this time, Antigonus I forms a plan to kill him, 
and he flees to Paphlagonia, 


and afterwards supports Eumenes against Antigonus. He then recovers his 
throne 


and fixes himself firmly on it. 302 Mithridates IIT succeeds his father. He 
adds part of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia 


to his dominions. He allies himself with the Heracleans, and obtains help of 
the 


Gauls to overthrow a force sent against him by Ptolemy, king of Egypt. 266 
Ariobarzanes III succeeds his father. 


240 Mithridates IV succeeds his father. He repels the Gauls shortly after his 
accession. 220 Unsuccessful attempt to capture Sinope. 190 Pharnaces I 
succeeds his father. 183 Capture of Sinope. The frontiers of Pontus are 
extended to Bithynia. 


181 Pharnaces attacks Eumenes of Pergamus and Ariarathes of Cappadocia. 


179 Pharnaces purchases peace, ceding all his possessions in Galatia and 
Paphlagonia, 


excepting Sinope. 156 Mithridates (V) Euergetes succeeds his father. 154 
He assists Attalus II of Pergamus against Prusias II of Bithynia. 149-146 
During the Third Punic War, Mithridates makes alliance with Rome, 


supplying 


ships and men. 131-129 Mithridates aids Rome against Aristonicus, for 
which he receives Phrygia. 120 Assassination of Mithridates at Sinope. 
Succeeded by his son Mithridates (VI) Eupator, the Great. The Romans take 
Phrygia from him. In the early years of his reign he subdues many warlike 
tribes, and incorporates the kingdom of Bosporus in his dominions. He 
attempts to gain control of Cappadocia, and drives Nicomedes III of 
Bithynia from his throne. 88 War breaks out with Rome on account of the 
Bithynian succession. Mithridates 


overruns Asia Minor, massacring Roman citizens. 84 Mithridates makes 
peace with Sulla. 


83 Murena invades Pontus without reason and is defeated the following 
year. 74 War with Rome renewed. 


72 Mithridates flees to Armenia, taking refuge with his son-in-law, 
Tigranes. 65 Total defeat of Mithridates by Pomp , . 
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63 Revolt of the troops. It is put down, but Mithridates orders a Gallic 
mercenary to kill him. His son, Pharnaces II, who has been in revolt, 
succeeds him. He submits to Pompey, who grants him the kingdom of the 
Bosporus. 


47 Death of Pharnaces in putting down the rebellion of Asander, governor 
of Bosporus. 


36 Antony puts Polemon I, son-in-law of Pharnaces, over a part of Pontus 
known as Pontus Polemoniacus. He is succeeded about 2 b.c. by his son 
Polemon II, whose mother is nominal ruler until 39 a.d., when Caligula 
invests Polemon with the kingdom. 


63 Polemon abdicates the throne and Pontus becomes a Roman province. 
THE KINGDOM OF CAPPADOCIA (c. 333 b.c-17 a.d.) 


The Cappadocian dynasty dates back to the time of Alexander the Great, 
when Ariarathes I maintains himself on the throne after the fall of the 
Persian monarchy. 322 Ariarathes captured by Perdiccas and crucified. 315 
Ariarathes II, his nephew, recovers Cappadocia at death of Eumenes. He is 
succeeded 


by his son, Ariamnes II, and he in turn by Ariarathes III (date unknown). 
220 Ariarathes IV succeeds his father. He joins Antiochus the Great against 
the Romans, 


and afterwards assists Rome against Perseus of Macedon. 163 Mithridates, 
afterwards called Ariarathes V, succeeds his father. 158 Ariarathes deprived 
of his kingdom by Orophernes (Olophernes), a creature of Deme-trius 


Soter, but is restored by the Romans. 154 Ariarathes assists Attalus II in his 
war against Prusias II. 


130 Death of Ariarathes in war of the Romans against Aristonicus. His wife 
Laodice kills all her children except the youngest, in order that she may 
rule. The people put her to death and place her surviving child, Ariarathes 
VI, on the throne. 96 Ariarathes poisoned at instigation of Mithridates the 
Great of Pontus, whose daughter he has married. Nicomedes II of Bithynia 
seizes Cappadocia, but Mithridates soon expels him and places Ariarathes 
VII, son of Ariarathes VI, on the throne. This prince goes to war with and 
defeats Nicomedes. 93 He quarrels with Mithridates, who stabs him during 
an interview. The Cappadocians recall the late king’s brother, Ariarathes 
VIII, from exile and make him king. Mithridates compels him to abandon 
his kingdom. The Romans now intervene and appoint Ariobarzanes I king. 
He is several times expelled by Mithridates and Tigranes of Armenia, but 
always recovers his throne. 63 Ariobarzanes resigns Cappadocia to his son 
Ariobarzanes II. He remains, like his 


father, the true ally of Rome and is 42 put to death for refusing to join 
Brutus and Cassius. (Some writers say this was an Ariobarzanes III, who 
succeeded Ariobarzanes II about 52.) Ariarathes IX, brother of 
Ariobarzanes II, succeeds. 36 Antony puts him to death, and appoints 
Archelaus king. Although an ally of Antony, 


Octavian leaves him in possession of the kingdom and even adds to it. 14 
Tiberius summons Archelaus to Rome. 17 Death of Archelaus. Cappadocia 
becomes a Roman province. 
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APPENDIX B THE ROMAN STATE AND THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 


Written Specially for the Present Work By DR. ADOLPH HARNACK 


Professor in the University of Berlin ; Member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences. 


During the period between the reign of Diocletian and the fall of the 
“Western Roman Empire, were laid the foundations of the history of the 
Middle Ages ; and of these the most important was the recognition of the 
Christian church by the state and the privileged position thus accorded to it. 
This union of state and church involved an amalgamation of their 
intellectual forces, their rights and powers, and also to a certain extent of 
their system of government. There arose a type of culture and literature 
which was profane and Christian at one and the same time, a Roman- 
Christian system of law, and an established church. An alliance was made 
which would have passed for impossible down to the middle of the third 
century. Had Tertullian been told that a time was coming when the 
emperors would be Christians he would have stigmatised the prophecy as 
impious ; had any man proclaimed to Decius that in his persecuting edict he 
was fighting against the future pillars of the state, he would have flouted the 
suggestion as absurd. Even as late as the third century the state and church 
seemed to be irreconcilable antagonists. 


And yet Constantine’s resolution to recognise the church and grant her 
privileges has a long and well-marked preliminary history — and that in the 
case of both parties, state and church alike. If we study this preliminary 
history, Constantine’s act appears in the light of the close of a historic 
process of development which could not have ended otherwise than it did. 
Constantine’s greatness is not impaired by this fact ; he realised and 
accomplished the one thing needful, and no statesman can do more. 


In the following pages we shall attempt to sketch this preliminary history of 
the alliance between state and church. More than a mere sketch, in which 
headings take the place of detailed statements, is out of the question, since 
detailed statements would involve voluminous treatment of the subject ; but 


anyone familiar with the historical facts will be able easily to fill in the brief 
outline. Our principal task will be to show how the line of 
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development in the Christian church during the first three centuries tended 
towards conformity with the state ; and in conclusion we shall point out in a 
few brief touches how the state on its part, as it developed, drew towards 
the church. 


The Christians of the first century felt themselves aliens in the world, and 
consequently in the state likewise. They had put faith in a supernatural 
message which told them that they were citizens of a heavenly kingdom, 
that this world would shortly come to an end, and the new kingdom, the 
visible reign of God upon earth, begin. What further interest could they take 
in things temporal or in the state ? Yet the state was not a mere matter of 
indifference to them. Since it protected idolaters and enforced the worship 
of idols, it was obviously under the influence of demons ; and, being the 
strongest prop of polytheism, was manifestly the chief seat of the devil. The 
whole world ” lieth in wickedness,” and the state no less. Between church 
and state, between Christ and Belial, there could be no fellowship. Such, for 
example, is the spirit in which John wrote his Revelation, 


But from the very beginning this simple and confident view was traversed 
in the minds of many Christians by other views which seemed no less 
certain : such as (1) this same state, with the emperor at its head, punishes 
evil-doers and checks injustice in countless instances ; (2) this same state 
not unfre-ouently protects Christians, the friends of God, against outbreaks 
of savage hatred on the part of the godless people of the Jews : (3) by the 
destruction 6f Jerusalem and of the temple this same state has accomplished 


the judgment pronounced upon the Jewish nation by the prophets and 
Christ, and wreaked vengeance upon it for Christ’s death ; (4) Jesus and his 
Apostles did not permit men to revolt against the state, but rather 
commanded them to obey it and to submit willingly to the punishment it 
imposed : nay, the Apostles actually commanded that men should pray for 
the emperor and the magistrates by him appointed. 


The early Christians thus occupied an anomalous position towards the state 
: they judged it to be the chief seat of demons on the one hand, and on the 
other ” the minister of God ” ; they abhorred it and prayed for it ; they 
besought God that ” this world might pass away ” and prayed for the 
continuance of the emperor’s sovereignty. It was as though they had been 
commanded to adopt different views alternately. They must also have 
watched with varying feelings the extension of the empire over the ” whole 
world.” When they saw, after the time of Augustus, how one ruler was 
reverenced upon earth and glorified as king and saviour, nay, as Lord and 
God, when they were led away to death because they would not worship his 
image, how could they fail to conclude that here the mystery of sin was 
revealed and Satan sat upon the throne of God ? And yet, on the other hand, 
was not this rule of a single monarch on earth a type of the rule of God in 
heaven, the blessed conjunction of all men in one body, the victory over the 
divisions and animosities of the nations ? 


And how about the culture of this same state, with its precepts, institutions, 
and usages ? At first sight it all seemed reprehensible, since it was 
everywhere permeated with idolatry, and not least in philosophy and 
literature. ” Be ye not seduced by philosophy ” was the Christian 
watchword ; nay, men went a step further, saying that the Christian had no 
need of inquiry and learning ; in his religion he possessed all things and 
held the key to the riddles of the world. He was to shut up his reason in 
prison and 
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despise the lore of the heathen ; he was to read the Holy Scriptures, but no 
worldly books. And yet, does not this same lore teach much that religion 


teaches ? Was nothing but lies to be met with in Socrates, Plato, and the 
poets ? Nay, more, is there not a natural knowledge of God, a natural grasp 
of truth, and has not every soul obtained a spark of the eternal light ? Has it 
not received knowledge, freedom, and immortality from God? Or are these 
false doctrines ? Yet if they be false, how is it possible to lead men to God? 
But if they are not lies, a man must read and learn what poets and 
philosophers have written, and study the inner life that he may learn to 
know the soul and see what God the creator has bestowed upon it. 


Thus here again we have a hesitating “yes,” side by side with an 
uncompromising “no.” That which but now seemed to be the darkness that 
opposed itself against the light appears in another aspect as itself a dim 
degree of light — nay, as the early twilight before the rising sun. 
Nevertheless, during the first two or three generations the spirit of 
repudiation was in the ascendant. We can only see that hidden at the heart 
of things were the germs destined to bring about a change of opinion. A 
religion which claims to be not national but universal cannot permanently 
take up a wholly negative attitude towards the history of the human race, 
nor can it persist in recognising its own preliminary history only along the 
narrow line of the history of a few prophets or a single small nation. Paul, 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, had taught that God had everywhere 
manifested his being and his will, and in moments of lofty inspiration and 
joy had proclaimed to the little flock of his brother converts, “All things are 
yours.” 


In the second century of the existence of Christian communities (circa 130- 
230) the development of a tendency towards reconciliation with the state 
and society is apparent in every direction. This I will proceed to 
demonstrate as regards (1) the constitution and organisation of the 
communities ; (2) their life ; (3) their doctrine ; (4) their literature ; (5) their 
form of worship ; and (6) their estimate of the state. 


(1) As early as the year 140 most Christian communities possessed a system 
of government widely different from their original organisation. The 
question of how it came into being is one upon which we cannot enter here. 
It appears as a combination of monarchical and collegiate government. At 


the head of the community stood the bishop, with the college of presbyters 
— in some cases on an equal footing with him and in others his 
subordinates — at his side ; the assistant and executive officers were the 
deacons. The duties and rights of these clergy extended to matters of 
discipline, financial administration, the care of souls and the relief of the 
poor, doctrine, and public worship. The officers were elected by the 
community, but nevertheless formed a superior class which, decade by 
decade, assumed more and more the guardianship of the “lay people.” Thus, 
out of a communion in which the “Spirit” and brotherly love alone were to 
bear sway, there had arisen a legally constituted community with ordinances 
in many points analogous to those of municipal administration. The 
community acquired property and administered it; the officers, under the 
superintendence of the bishop, cared for the needy ; and, together with the 
oversight of discipline, it exercised a certain amount of jurisdiction in 
family affairs. 


But statutory organisation was not confined to the individual community; 
the various communities of one province joined in closer bonds and formed 
a 
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larger confederation. Provincial synods arose, corresponding to the diet of 
the provinces, met once or twice a year, and dealt with matters of common 
interest under the direction of a president (the metropolitan). But even this 
association did not suffice. From the very beginning Christians were 
conscious of belonging to one great and holy fellowship, to one universal 
brotherhood. Conceived of, in the first instance, as something ideal and 
supernatural, it had nevertheless been held with strong and lively 
convictions, and at this stage the attempt was made to realise it upon earth. 
The outward conditions were in its favour ; Christian doctrine had assumed 
many forms, a large number of which appeared very questionable in the 
eyes of the bishops and the majority of the church, and they consequently 
desired to define their own position in contradistinction to these “pseudo- 
Christians.” Hence after the end of the second century a great number of 
communities in the West and East joined to form a single confederation, 


and presently asserted that only those who belonged to this confederation, 
the one Holy Catholic church, were real Christians. At the beginning of the 
third century there was no longer only a heavenly church, — the children of 
God scattered throughout the world and waiting for the revelation of the 
kingdom of which they were citizens, — but a visible church extending 
from the Euphrates to Spain, resting upon fixed laws and ordinances, and 
thus constituting a political organisation within boundaries that coincided 
roughly with the frontiers of the Roman Empire. 


By this development the church approximated to the state — as its rival in 
the first instance, it is true ; but rivals may become friends. The decisive 
factor was that Christianity had assumed definite political form. 


(2) The Christian life was to be ” unspotted from the world.” Most 
Christians of primitive times interpreted this to mean that they should have 
as little as possible to do with “the world.” Nor was this a difficult matter, 
for the greater number of them were people in humble life whose conduct 
was subject to little outward control if only they performed the hard work 
required of them. Few of them were “in society” ; and hence it was of no 
consequence what religion they professed or what manner of life they led. 


By degrees, however, the situation changed, and the labours of mission- 
aries drew men of all ranks into the church. As early as the reign of Hadrian 
and Antoninus Pius, Christians were numerous in every class, even among 
officials and scholars and men of rank and wealth. The question of the 
attitude one should assume towards the world, which had hitherto been a 
difficult problem only in individual cases, now became pressing to the 
whole community. In addition to this the state police and the public 
(especially the mob) took far more heed of Christianity than before. Any 
man who made an open confession of Christianity exposed himself to great 
danger, nay, to death itself. What was the church to do ? Should she say to 
the faithful : ” You must confess your faith under all circumstances, and 
avoid all contact, even the most superficial, with idolatry ” ? The 
consequences were obvious : the soldier would be bound to leave his 
colours, for they bore a heathen emblem ; the magistrate to resign his office, 
for he could not protest against the worship of the emperor ; the teacher to 
cease to teach, for he could not avoid mythological subjects ; the tiler to 


abandon his handicraft, since he could not work on the roof of a temple ; 
the goldsmith, the joiner, the merchant — they all ran the risk of abetting 
idolatry. The austere members of the communities did actually insist that 
every Christian ought to renounce his calling if it rendered him liable to the 
risk of the remotest contact with idolatry. Tertullian explicitly makes this 
demand 
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in his pamphlet, Be Idololatria, nor did he suffer himself to be confounded 
by the retort: “We shall die of starvation.” — “Who is he that hath promised 
ye shall live ? “ 


But the great majority of Christians, and first and foremost the bishops their 
leaders, decided otherwise. It was enough for a man to keep God in his 
heart and to confess him when open confession was required by magisterial 
authority — it was enough to refrain from actual idolatry; for the rest the 
Christian might abide in any honest calling, might come, in the pursuit of it, 
in contact with the externals of idolatry, and ought to conduct himself 
prudently and discreetly so as neither to defile himself nor call down 
persecution upon himself and others. The church everywhere adopted this 
attitude after the beginning of the third century ; and the state thus became 
the richer by numbers of peaceable, law-abiding, and conscientious citizens, 
who, far from placing difficulties in its way, were pillars of order and peace 
in society. The fact that the Christians were remarkable for morality was 
acknowledged by Galen, the famous physician, as early as the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius. Thus, by abandoning her attitude of uncompromising 
repudiation of the ” world,” the church developed into a force that made for 
public order. 


(3) There was nothing in Christian doctrine, considered on its merits, that 
either was dangerous to the state or was bound to be judged dangerous by it, 
except its exclusiveness. The utterances of Christians concerning Christ 
their ” king ” might, indeed, have a revolutionary sound ; but the fact that 
they were harmless was soon patent to all observers. It was not what 
Christianity taught but what it precluded — tolerance of other religions and 


the worship of the emperors — that roused well-grounded objections. For 
the rest, Christian doctrine showed a double face, so to speak, to the Greeks 
and Romans. Its teaching concerning God, the world, the creation, divine 
providence, immortality, and the freedom, dignity, and responsibility of 
man, was both sublime and akin to the loftiest intuitions of the honoured 
philosophers of old ; but mixed up with it was much that sounded to them 
like myth or fable, or seemed actually repulsive. Such, above all, was the 
history of Christ (his birth of a virgin, miracles, crucifixion, and ascension). 
Ordinary Christians laid stress upon the latter element, and hence their 
religion appeared “outlandish,” absurd, and full of lies. After the time of 
Hadrian, however, there arose men who expounded and brought to light the 
philosophico-religious element in Christianity, — monotheism more 
particularly, — and endeavoured to remove the offence excited by the 
history and worship of Christ by conceiving of him as the corporeal 
manifestation of the Logos, the existence and operation of which was 
recognised by many of the Greeks. At the same time they endeavoured to 
force their opponents to accept the facts of his history by demonstrating 
them to be the fulfilment of prophecy ; for that which has been prophesied 
is brought about by God himself, and human criticism must keep silent in 
face thereof. 


During the course of the second century Christian doctrine did not abandon 
its peculiar character, but it assimilated more and more the ideas of Greek 
philosophy and so rendered itself more intelligible. At the beginning of the 
third century a great Greek philosopher testified of Origen, the most 
eminent teacher of the church, that concerning God and the world he 
thought like a Greek ; the philosopher only deplored the intermixture of 
alien fables. When this same Origen is invited to lecture upon immortality 
before the queen* mother at Antioch, when another doctor of the church 
corresponds with an empress upon religious questions, and the emperor 
Alexander Severus listens with admiring attention to the words of Christ, 
we cannot but see how 
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“doctrine ” is becoming by degrees a connecting link between Hellenism 
and Christianity. Such a fact could not be devoid of consequences as 
regards the relations between state and church, for no state can permanently 
maintain a hostile attitude towards a spiritual movement which is held in 
high esteem by large bodies of its citizens. 


(4) Nor must literature be ignored in this connection. Christianity was never 
altogether without literature, nay, rather, it possessed from the outset a 
literary work of the highest rank in the Old Testament, of which it had 
usurped possession. But its title to ownership was contested by the Jews and 
the heathen, and moreover early Christians produced the impression that 
they were unlettered folk. This made their claims appear singularly 
presumptuous and unjustifiable. But the beginning of the second century 
witnessed a change ; the Christians, who at first would have nothing to do 
with the scribbling art — for why should one write if the end is at hand? — 
began to make use of this method. 


Even in the first century brief writings, gospels, epistles, and apocalypses, 
had been drawn up for the edification of the congregation, but, being 
regarded as memorabilia to keep the truth in remembrance and in a measure 
as a gift of the Holy Ghost, they differed in plan and style from what was 
known as ” literature.” Now, however, works began to be composed in 
which Christianity was endued with the garment of literature. Between the 
years 140 and 170 the smaller Christian party which is known as the 
Gnostic party all at once began to avail itself of every literary form, 
scientific monograph, commentary, systematic statement, scientific 
dialogue, didactic epistle, polemic, historical description, the novel, the tale, 
the ode, the hymn, etc. The great church, less apt and more cautious, gave 
place to this development slowly and hesitatingly. She was fully conscious 
of her responsibility ; she was not blind to the lurking danger — the danger, 
that is, of the profanation of religion ; nevertheless she gradually admitted 
one literary form after another, until, at the beginning of the third century, 
she also had a Christian literature, with every means of expression that 
Greek art and learning had created at command. But the fact that she was 
thus equipped with literary forms could not but have some bearing on the 
relations between state and church, for no state can persist in regarding a 
movement which has taken literature into its service as a negligible 


quantity. Through the medium of literature it influences all political 
conditions, and in so far as the state itself is the exponent of culture, and not 
merely of law and authority, such a spiritual movement becomes a part of it 
by the mere fact of its literary existence. 


(5) Though public worship is essentially esoteric and the private concern of 
any particular religion, yet we must here take its development into 
consideration. As long as Christian worship consisted only in homely 
prayers, rude psalmody, and preaching, and in the simple celebration of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, it differed so widely from other forms of 
worship that the adversaries of Christianity did not regard it as worship at 
all. A few Greeks, it is true, were impressed by this purely spiritual 
worship, but the great multitude despised it. They saw no images, and 
consequently concluded that the Christians were “atheists”; they saw no 
priests, and felt that their worship lacked legitimate authority, solemnity, 
and dignity ; they saw no sacrifice, and consequently doubted its efficacy 
with the Deity. Many of them held that the Christians had other religious 
services which they carefully concealed from other men, and that there they 
exhibited the secret ” Sacra,” held wild orgies, and feasted at horrible 
banquets. There were, as a matter of fact, a few small Christian 
communities which practised 
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evil rites in secret. But it is unlikely that these constituted the starting-point 
of the vile aspersions cast upon all Christians; they arose rather from the 
evil tendency, prevalent in all ages, to regard adherents of an alien faith as 
persons of evil life and to say the worst that can be said concerning both 
them and their assemblies. The populace takes every religion which differs 
from its own and which it does not understand for devil worship. 


This view of Christian worship underwent no great change in the second 
century, but towards the end of that period the preliminary signs of change 
set in, and the development of Christian worship met the change halfway. 
Three great alterations were made in the services, and brought it nearer to 
the comprehension of the Grseco-Roman mind : (1) after circa 190 a 


separate class of priests arose (under that title) in the Christian church; (2) 
the Lord’s Supper was elaborated into a solemn sacrificial rite ; (3) the 
Lord’s Supper and certain other acts of public worship were invested with 
the glamour of mysteries. By these developments, which are to be 
accounted for by the unconscious influence of the world around, Christian 
worship approximated to the ceremonials of the Greeks and Romans. The 
absence of image worship, it is true, still marked the distinction between 
them, but there was no lack of pictures of saints and symbols of holy things. 
Already there began to grow up about the sacramental elements, the water 
of baptism, the sign of the cross, etc., a superstition second to none of the 
fancies of the heathen, and the sensuous element steadily encroached upon 
the spiritual. These changes were likewise bound to exercise a certain 
though indirect influence on the relations between state and church, the 
Christian religion adapted itself to conditions in which it could act upon the 
widest possible circle, and in the process modified the exclusiveness it had 
resolved to maintain. 


(6) But perhaps the point best worth noticing is the way in which, in spite of 
persecution, the Christian estimate of the state grew more favourable in the 
course of the second century — not indeed in the whole body, by a long 
way, but among the most influential teachers. It is true that the suspicion 
that the Roman Empire was the kingdom of antichrist never wholly died 
away, and that it still came to the surface occasionally ; but a succession of 
admirable emperors — Trajan, Hadrian, Pius, and Marcus Aurelius — 
made a profound impression upon Christians, and the world-wide monarchy 
of which Augustus had laid the foundations bore the aspect of peace, and 
hence of a fulfilment of the divine will. Justin was convinced — as was 
even Tertullian — that the ” good ” emperors could not have been and were 
not unfriendly to Christians ; both believed that none but the wicked were 
really the adversaries of the Christian religion, and that nothing but better 
information was required to make the emperors extend toleration to their 
faith. It is possible that even Luke had a dim sense of a certain solidarity 
between the empire and Christianity, between Augustus and Christ ; the 
apologists of the age of the Antonines were more decided in their 
utterances, the most decided of all being Bishop Melito of Sardis. In the 
Apology for Christianity which he dedicates to Marcus Aurelius, he writes : 


“This our philosophy did indeed first flourish among an alien people. But 
when it began to prosper in the provinces of thy empire under the rule of 
thy mighty predecessor Augustus it brought a rich blessing upon thy empire 
in singular wise. For from that time forth the Roman Empire hath ever 
increased in greatness and glory, whereof thou art and wilt be the desired 
ruler, even as thy son also, if thou wilt protect this philosophy which began 
under Augustus and hath grown with the growth of the empire, and which 
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thy forefathers likewise held in honour among other religions. And the 
strongest proof that our religion hath arisen together with the monarchy so 
happily begun and for the benefit of the same is supplied by the fact that 
since the reign of Augustus the latter hath been smitten by no calamity, but 
on the contrary, all things have but augmented the fame and glory thereof, 
according to the desires of all men. The only emperors who, led away by 
malicious men, strove to cry down our religion were Nero and Domitian, 
and from their time forward calumnious falsehoods concerning the 
Christians have been propagated abroad by the evil custom of the common 
people, who believe all rumours without examination.” 


We read these words with amazement, for they imply nothing less than an 
assertion that the empire and the Christian religion are fellow-institu- tions. 
God himself, so this bishop teaches, joined them together, for he has 
brought them into being at the same time as brethren, as it were ; and to 
Christianity is due the greatness and glory of the monarchy! True, we must 
not forget that these are the words of an apologist, and of an Asiatic 
apologist to boot — and emperor worship flourished in Asia more than 
elsewhere ; but the fact that he should have gone so far in his bold and 
flattering historical speculation is in the highest degree remarkable. ” God,” 
” Saviour,” ” Prince of Peace,” were titles bestowed upon the emperor in 
Asia, and his appearance was there spoken of as an epiphany of the Deity. 
Hence Melito deduced the conclusion that a ” pre-established harmony ” 
existed between the emperor and Christ, to whom these same titles were 
applied. His ” philosophy of history” was an augury of the future. 


We have seen that down to the reign of the emperor Alexander Severus the 
church approximated to the state along every line of development ; but in 
practical life the two were still remote from each other. The state firmly 
upheld the opinion that it was impossible, on principle, to extend toleration 
to the intolerant Christian religion — though many governors and some 
emperors tolerated it tacitly ; while the church was still far from taking 
Melito’s idea seriously. 


in 


In the seventy years that elapsed between the death of the emperor 
Alexander Severus and the rise of Constantine, the affairs of the church 
continued to develop in the same direction as they had taken during the 
preceding century. This I shall again proceed to prove from (1) its 
constitution, (2) life, (3) doctrine, (4) literature, (5) worship, and (6) its 
estimate of the state. 


(1) The political organisation of the church attained its complete 
development, and the result was a structure so stable, homogeneous, and 
comprehensive that no other association within the empire could vie with it. 
While the framework of the state grew looser and looser, and the several 
parts began to exhibit symptoms of falling apart, the edifice of the church 
grew Steadily firmer and stronger. The bishops, as successors of the 
Apostles, everywhere concentrated the power in their own hands and 
suppressed all other forms of authority ; the church became an episcopal 
church. But the bishops were not only united among themselves by 
provincial synods, they kept up an active and intimate correspondence 
throughout the whole empire by means of letters and emissaries, and even 
at this time all matters of importance were settled by common consent. If 
we take the provincial synods as corresponding to the diets of the provinces, 
the organisation of the church had advanced a step beyond the latter. As 
early as the second 
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half of the third century synods were held at Rome to which bishops came 
from eveiy part of Italy, and sixty years before the Council of Niceea a 
synod sat at Antioch to which bishops flocked from all the countries 
between the Halys and the Nile. Thus the episcopal confederation which 
ruled the Christian communities was a state within a state. The fact could 
not be hidden from the chiefs of the state. Under Maximums Thrax the 
bishops had borne the brunt of persecution ; Decius is reported to have said 
that he could sooner endure a rival emperor in Rome than a Christian 


bishop ; and the persecutions of Gallus, Valerian, Diocletian, Galerius, and 
Maximinus Daza were directed in the first instance against the bishops. 
Gallienus and Aurelian addressed letters to the bishops, the former to those 
of Egypt, the latter to those of Syria, and thus made it plain that they were 
well aware of the authoritative position of the bishops in the churches. 


More than this, Aurelian appreciated the value of the episcopate which had 
Rome for its centre as a conservative and patriotic element in the state ; for 
when a quarrel was raging at Antioch as to the ecclesiastical party to which 
the church buildings, and consequently the church property, belonged of 
right, he ignored the theoretical disqualifications of the church before the 
law and decided that possession was due to that party which was ” in 
epistolary correspondence with the bishops of Italy and the city of Rome.” 
That is to say, he was already using the church to reinforce the Roman spirit 
in the East. But what warrant had he to interfere? Thus much: the disputant 
parties in the church had themselves applied to him to decide their quarrel. 
Thus, forty years before the time of Constantine the church had appealed to 
the emperor to arbitrate in a question of canon law, and the emperor had 
practically acknowledged the existence of the church and its value as a 
pillar of imperial authority. 


If, in addition to this, we consider that the church already possessed 
buildings, land, and property in every province of the empire; that the 
clergy, in the large towns, at least, were very numerous and represented a 
strictly organised scale of hierarchical degrees; that by their assistance the 
bishops directed and superintended all the affairs of the communities in 
even the most trivial details ; that each community was likewise an effective 
organisation for the relief of the poor ; and, finally, that in many provinces 
the country districts were overspread by a close network of provincial 
bishoprics and parishes, we shall no longer be surprised that even the 
emperor Alexander regarded the system of church government with envious 
eyes. 


The civil and military system of the empire was falling into decay, the 
legions were permanent centres of revolution, the generals born pretenders ; 
but the milites Christi were everywhere united in compact squadrons, and, 
though many internal dissensions might prevail amongst these troops, they 


confronted the state as a single army. The state had no other alternative than 
to try and destroy this army, as Decius, Valerian, Diocletian, and 
Maximinus Daza would fain have done, or to enter into alliance with it, as 
Constantine did. After the middle of the third century a policy of laissez- 
aller or weak toleration was an impossibility. The church seems also to have 
been numeri-cally strong — though this is a point which has not been 
exhaustively examined as yet. As early as the year 251 the Roman bishop 
Cornelius wrote : ” Besides the one bishop, there are at Rome forty-six 
priests, seven deacons, seven sub-deacons, forty-two acolytes, fifty-two 
exorcists, lectors, and ostiani, and more than fifteen hundred widows and 
needy persons, all of whom are maintained by the grace and goodness of 
the Lord.” 
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(2) During the last decades of the third century Christian life underwent a 
virtual amalgamation with that of the world. The Christian who desired to 
live a life apart from the world became a member of a distinct class, the 
ascetics, or withdrew into the desert; the rest — i.e., the vast majority, had 
come to terms with the world. There was no class, from senators to artisans, 
in which Christians were not to be found, and in each class they fulfilled the 
obligations of their station. They were, indeed, bound to eschew certain 
callings {e.g., municipal appointments, which were all too closely bound up 
with “idolatry,” the theatrical profession, etc), but the admonitions and 
penalties which were promulgated and denounced against the infringement 
of these prohibitions show that they were not always regarded. Certain 
facts, such as that, in the year 255, a Christian bishop in Spain was at the 
same time a member of a pagan society and had his children interred in the 
burying-ground of the said society ; that a Syrian presbyter was director of 
the imperial purple-dye factory at Tyre ; that a metropolitan bishop of 
Antioch was a ducenarius ; that not a few of the clergy engaged in trade and 
travelled to the annual fairs — give us a clear insight into the amalgamation 
of Christian life with the life of the world. And it is very significant that 
Origen, in his pamphlet against Celsus, draws a comparison between 
Christian and municipal communities in order to commend the moral 


advantage of the former, and merely demands an admission of their 
superiority. That is, he insists on a difference of degree only, and refrains 
from contrasting the Christian communities with the municipal 
communities, like light with darkness. 


Thus Christianity was no longer separated from the ” world ” in practical 
life, as every persecution made abundantly plain, for at first the number of 
apostates always exceeded that of confessors. The Christians only gathered 
strength as the persecutions proceeded. They were practically ” exclusive ” 
no longer, except in matters of religion in the strict sense of the word. Why 
should not the state tolerate them ? The malicious aspersions on their moral 
character had died away into silence. Was it not madness on the part of the 
government to continue to persecute people, who were more conscientious 
and peaceable citizens than many others, and did not disturb the 
organisation and functions of public life ? If they would not give up their 
exclusive faith, then the government must give them leave to hold it — a 
way out of the difficulty so simple that it would have been adopted long 
before the time of Constantine if the Christians, on their part, had not 
stipulated for certain conditions. Their God was not to be merely tolerated, 
he was to reign alone in the sphere of belief. With the world they had 
already come to terms. 


(3) With regard to doctrine, the astounding labours of Origen brought the 
preparatory work of earlier Christian theologians to a kind of conclusion in 
the East ; in the West, doctrine and learning never played more than a 
subordinate part. Origen worked the doctrines of Christianity up into a 
religious system which was able to vie with the systems of the neo- 
Platonists and give them battle upon equal terms. His schools at Alexandria 
and Csesarea were attended by even pagan young men, and continued to 
flourish after his death ; his pupils and their pupils occupied the episcopal 
sees of the most important cities. It was no longer possible to esteem 
Christianity a religion for mechanics, slaves, and old women. The Christian 
” mythology ” which gave so much offence was not actually altered, but it 
was spiritualised by the application of the allegoric method. In this form the 
majority of philosophers and men of culture found it endurable; for they 
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were accustomed to employ the allegoric method in the interpretation of 
their own religious traditions, and to transmute base images and repulsive 
tales into sublime conceptions and the history of ideas. Even the solemn 
confession of Jesus Christ was so expressed by philosophical bishops that it 
sounded like a brief philosophical dissertation. 


Strictly speaking, there were only three points on which Christian dogma 
differed essentially from the neo-Platonic which was then in the ascendant ; 
the former taught the creation of the world in time, the incarnation of the 
Logos, and the resurrection of the flesh; the latter rejected all these three 
doctrines. Nevertheless the pupils of Origen conceived of these theological 
propositions in such wise that the assertion was very like a denial, and they 
made common cause with the neo-Platonists in their contest with the dual- 
istic-pessimistic school of philosophy. Christian philosophy was in the mid- 
current of the intellectual movement, and it was therefore a singular 
anachronism that the state could not as yet bring itself to place those who 
professed it upon the same footing as other citizens. 


(4) The literature produced and read by Christians was by this time hardly 
to be distinguished from literature in general. It differed only in name ; the 
spirit was the same, if we leave out of consideration the texts of Scripture 
which the Christians interwove in their books. The legends of Apostles and 
Martyrs took the place of the old stories of gods and heroes, and adopted 
from the latter whatever element of fiction they could make serve their turn. 
The forms of epistolary and literary correspondence had already won full 
acceptance among Christians; their dedications, plots, titles, and headings 
were those of pagan literature. In this last connection we note particularly 
how ceremonious the ” brethren ” have become. Finally, educated 
Christians were familiar with the whole body of profane scholastic 
literature, derived their culture from it and used it for example and 
quotation. The shoot of Christian literature had been grafted on the stock of 
Hellenism, and the sap of it streamed through the new branch. 


(5) With regard to public worship we note the following changes during the 
sixty years before the time of Constantine. In the first place the ritual 
became more solemn and mysterious ; the prayers more studied and 


rhetorical ; symbols and symbolic acts were multiplied : and secondly, there 
was an increased tendency to meet halfway the polytheistic leanings which 
swayed the Christian masses. This is indicated, on the one hand, by the 
constantly increasing importance attached to ” intercessors ” (angels, saints, 
and martyrs) both in public worship and in private life ; and, on the other, 
by the ” naturalisation ” and differentiation of religious rites after the 
manner of pagan ceremonials. An observer watching a Christian religious 
service about the year 300 would hardly have realised that these Christians 
were monotheists, and in words proudly professed their monotheism and 
spiritual worship. Except the bloody sacrifice, they had adopted almost 
every part and form of pagan ritual cermonial ; and, in fact, the bloody 
sacrifice was not lacking, for the death of Christ and the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper were dealt with in materialistic fashion as bloody sacrifices. 
They were fond of appealing to the Old Testament to warrant the 
innovations, and in virtue of this appeal nearly the whole pagan system of 
worship could be dragged into the church. 


Chapels were dedicated to angels, saints, and martyrs and decorated on their 
festivals; a habit grew up of sleeping in churches or chapels in the 
expectation of holy dreams or miraculous cures ; holydays were multiplied 
and differentiated more and more; superstitious ceremonies, usually ass,!- 
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ciated with the holy cross or consecrated bread, were woven into the tenor 
of ordinary life; nor were charms in the name of Jesus or of holy men, nor 
even amulets wanting ; wakes and banquets for the dead were celebrated ; 
the relics of saints were collected and adored, etc. What more was lacking 
to complete the analogy with heathen cults ? Was not a sagacious Roman 
statesman bound to confess that this church, with the form of divine 
worship it had adopted, met every religious need ? And how then could he 
fail to wish that the senseless state of war that prevailed between state and 
church should come to an end ? A monotheistic form of doctrine, combined 
with a worship so diversified, so adapted to every need — no better device 
could possibly be invented. 


(6) In considering the church’s estimate of the state there are two points of 
importance to be observed. In the first place we note that Christians now 
began to profess that those emperors who had not shown active hostility 
towards the church, or whose personal piety had borne a certain kindred 
likeness to that of Christians, had really been Christians in secret. Bishop 
Dionysius of Alexandria (about 260 A.D.) merely repeats an opinion widely 
received when he states that Alexander Severus and Philip the Arab were 
Christians ; of Philip it was even reported that he had on one occasion done 
penance at the bidding of a bishop. 


Such legends are eloquent ; they disclose the daring wishes of the 
Christians and show that they no longer thought the empire and Christianity 
incompatible. This is likewise evident from the fact that this same 
Dionysius does not shrink from applying a Messianic prophecy in the Old 
Testament to the emperor Valerian. Gallienus had cancelled his father’s writ 
for the persecution of Christians, and Dionysius therefore applies to him the 
prophecy of Isaiah, and styles him, moreover, ” our sanctified emperor, 
well-pleasing in God’s sight.” This is the very language which Christian 
bishops used of Constantine sixty years later. Secondly, it is a significant 
token of change that Origen, in his great work against Celsus, written 
towards the end of his life, in the reign of the emperor Philip, expressed the 
hope that by gradual advances Christianity would attain to victory in this 
world. This is the exact opposite of what primitive Christians had believed 
and hoped. Origen could not have put the anticipation into words, unless, in 
spite of all the differences which still subsisted between state and church, 
these two great powers had drawn considerably nearer to each other. At 
bottom the only question was that of the removal of ” misunderstandings ” ; 
in actual fact, nothing blocked the way to the conclusion of peace except 
the church’s demand not for mere toleration but for exclusive recognition. 


IV 


In the foregoing pages we have shown how the church, as it developed, 
drew nearer to the state ; all that now remains to be done is to point out 
how, in the second century, and still more in the third, the state, on its part, 
drew nearer to the Christian religion and to the church. I will confine 
myself to a few suggestive indications. 


(1) During the imperial period the Roman state wielded no real influence 
upon the religious life of the citizens of its domains, except by means of the 
worship of the emperors ; the other Roman cults were of local importance 
only, and were perpetually being thrust into the background by alien 
religions. Under these circumstances the state had made an attempt to 
develop emperor worship into the actual universal religion of the empire. 
Sagacious 
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statesmen and religious politicians were, however, constrained to own that 
this cult, the adoration of the secunda majestas, was not enough. The state 
accordingly had recourse to the expedient of officially recognising as many 
alien religions as it possibly could (indeed, it was in a manner forced to 
accord them recognition), in order that these alien religions might not 
constitute a barrier between it and its subjects. By this means there 
gradually arose a medley and diversity of religions in the empire which was 
bewilder-ing and rendered a sound religious policy impossible. 


A single, new, universal religion was the crying need of the hour. It seemed 
that this need might be met in various ways. Elagabalus, Alexander 
Severus, and Maximums Daza were the emperors who tried to strike out a 
fresh line before the time of Constantine. Elagabalus wished to do this by 
exalting one Syrian divinity to the position of Supreme God of the empire 
and giving a subordinate place to all other cults ; Alexander, by 
endeavouring to discover the common element in all religious doctrines and 
forms of worship and uniting them in peaceful conjunction (as all, at 


bottom, meaning the same thing) ; Maximinus Daza by making regulations 
for the administrative union of all the religions and cults of a single 
province under one high priest appointed by the state, and for the control of 
these priests by the civil government. These were all attempts to create a 
new church, and an established church to boot, and must all be regarded as 
preliminaries to Constantine’s achievement. 


A certain bias towards monotheism was involved in the case of Elagabalus 
and Alexander ; towards an oriental monotheism in the former. Diocletian, 
indeed, attempted once more to make the old Roman religious system serve 
the purpose ; but as he had placed the political administration and 
government of the empire on an entirely new basis, and introduced a new 
oriental and despotic system after the dissolution of the ancient state, his 
reactionary religious policy was a grave error. It was foredoomed to utter 
failure — the new state could not possibly rest upon the scanty foundations 
of the old cults ; and Constantine, who witnessed its collapse, drew from it 
the only correct inference. The new basis of the state must be a 
monotheistic religion — an oriental monotheism. So much the third century 
had taught. 


(2) The Roman state approximated to Christianity and the church by a 
steady process of levelling up from within and by its transformation from a 
Roman state into a state of provinces. Caracalla bestowed the rights of 
Roman citizenship on the inhabitants of all the provinces; the influence of 
the old Roman aristocracy steadily declined, the state became really 
cosmopolitan. But the church was cosmopolitan likewise ; indeed, 
Christianity was at bottom the only really universal religion. It was not 
bound up with Judaism, like the religion of the Old Testament ; nor with 
Egypt, like Isis-worship ; nor with Persia, like Mithras-worship ; it had 
shaken itself free from all national elements. Hence every step by which the 
state lost something of its exclusively Roman character brought it nearer to 
the church. 


(3) The legislation begun by Nerva and Trajan and continued by the 
Antonines and the emperors of the first half of the third century under the 
guidance of great jurists marked an enormous advance in the sphere of law. 
The Stoic ideas of the ” rights of man ” and the leavening of law by 


morality were introduced into legislation and operated by countless 
wholesome ordinances. By this means the state met halfway the feeling 
which prevailed in the church as a matter of principle. By the beginning of 
the fourth century there were but few points in Roman civil law to which 
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the church (which, it must be owned, had somewhat lowered its moral 
standard) could fairly take objection, and many, on the other hand, which it 
hailed with joyful assent. Thus the development of Roman law must be 
recognised as a preliminary step to the amalgamation of state and church. 


(4) At first sight it seems as though after the middle of the third century the 
state had met the church in a far more hostile spirit and had therefore been 
far less capable of appreciating it than in the preceding epoch. But although 
it is true that the systematic persecution of the church first began under 
Decius, yet the conclusion that therefore the state cannot have appreciated 
the church does not hold good in fact. Rather, the persecutions of Decius 
and Valerian prove, as has been suggested before, that these emperors 
realised the danger the old political system implied in the existence of the 
church more clearly than their predecessors had done. They accordingly 
endeavoured to extirpate the church, as Diocletian’s co-emperor did 
likewise. But these attempts must be regarded as desperate and (with the 
exception of the last named) short-lived experiments. During the early years 
of the reign of Valerian and from 260 to 302 the church enjoyed almost 
absolute peace within the empire ; and, above all, the imperial government 
recognised the importance of the bishops and the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
This is proved not only by the persecutory edicts, but, as has been said 
above, by peaceful acts. Gallienus and Aurelian wrote letters to the bishops, 
and the latter even tried by peaceful means to use their influence to 
strengthen Roman dominion ; nay, Maximinus Daza actually attempted to 
copy the constitution of the church and to organise the pagan system of 
worship in similar fashion. Under the circumstances it was much simpler to 
ally the hierarchy of the church itself with the state than to make any such 


attempt. That the strength of the church lay in the hierarchy the despots had 
long recognised. Accordingly as soon as he had decided in favour of 
Christianity, Constantine joined hands with the bishops. He not only joined 
hands with them, but he honoured them and bestowed privileges upon them, 
for he was anxious to secure their power for the state. His success was 
immediate ; the hierarchy put itself — unreservedly, we may say — at his 
disposal when once he had set the cross upon his standard. Thus the state 
within the state was abolished ; the strongest political force then existent, to 
wit, the church, was made the cornerstone of the state. Both parties, the 
emperor and the bishops, were equally well pleased ; history seldom has a 
conclusion of peace like this to record, in which both contracting parties 
broke forth into rejoicings. And both were fully justified in their rejoicing, 
for a thing for which a way had been slowly made ready now had come to 
light ; the empire gained a strong support and the church was delivered 
from an undignified position, in which she could not avail herself freely of 
the forces at her disposal. The church of the fourth century not only 
accomplished much more than the church of the period between 250 and 
325, but she brought forth men of greater distinction and more commanding 
character. 
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CONSULTED IN THE PREPARATION OF THE PRESENT WORK ; 
WITH CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


[For convenience of reference, the Byzantine historians are included here, 
though their work has to do chiefly with the period treated in vol. VII. 
Further notes on many of the Roman historians may be found above (p. 15), 
and in vols. V (p. 25) and VII (p. 1)]. 


A. Classical and Later Latin Works 


iElianus. Claudius, HolklXt) ‘IoTopia, edited by Perizonius, Leydeu, 1701; 
translated from the Greek by A. Fleming, The Variable History of iElian, 
London, 1576. (A biographical notice of this writer has been given in vol. I, 
p. 295.) — Agobardus, Works, edited by Baluze, Paris, 1666 ; edited by 
Migne, in his Patrologiee Latine, vol. CIV, Paris, 1844-1855 ; edited by 
Chevallard, Lyons, 1869. — Ammianus Marcellinus, Rerum Gestarum 
Libri XX XI, edited by Accorsi, Augsburg, 1532, 5 vols. ; edited by Wagner 
and Erf urdt, Leipsic, 1808, 3 vols. ; English translation by C. D. Yonge, 
The Roman History of Ammianus Marcellinus, London, 1862. 


Ammianus Marcellinus, by birth a Syrian Greek, served many years in the 
imperial bodyguards. His history covered a period of 282 years, from the 
accession of Nerva, 96 a.d., to the death of Valens, 378 a.d. Of its thirty-one 


books the last eighteen have been preserved. These include the transactions 
of twenty-five years only, but they are valuable as a source because of the 
author’s conscientious effort to be truthful and of his first-hand knowledge 
of the events he describes. 


Anastasius, see Liber Pontificalis. — Annales Alamannici (741-779), 
founded on Annales Mosellani. — Annales S. Amandi (708-810), founded 
on Annales Mosellani. — Annales Fuldenses, records of the monastery of 
Fulda. — Annales Guelferbytani, or Wolfenbiittel Codex (741-805), 
founded on Annales Mosellani. — Annales Laurissenses or 
Laureshamenses (741-829), composed at Lorsch. — Annales Maximiani 
(710-811), founded on Annales Mosellani. — Annales Mettenses, 
composed at Metz or Laon about the end of the tenth century. — Annales 
Mosellani (703-797), composed at the monastery of St. Martin in Cologne. 
— Annales Nazariani (741-790), founded on Annales Mosellani. — 
Annales Petaviani (708-799), founded on Annales Mosellani; original from 


717-799. 


The foregoing annals of the German monasteries possess varying historical 
value. They have all been edited by Pertz, in Monumenta Germanise 
Historica, Hanover, 1819, in progress. 


Appianus Alexandrinus, Pw/aou/o) IoTopia, edited by Schweighauser, 
Leipsic, 1785, 3 vols. ; translated from the Greek by J. D(ancer), ” The 
History of Appian of Alexandria,” London, 1679. (See Introduction, vol. V.) 
— Apuleius, Lucius, Metamorphoseon seu de Asino Aureo Libri XI, edited 
by Andrew, bishop of Aleria, Rome, 1469 ; translated from the Latin by 
Thomas Tylor, London, 1822; and by Sir G. Head, The Metamorphoses of 
Apuleius, London, 1851. — Augustan History, Historiae Augustae 
Scriptores (iElius Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus, vElius Lampridius, 
Vulcatius Gallicanus, Trebellius Pollio and Flavius Vopiscus), Milan, 1475; 
Venice, 1489; edited by Casarabon, Paris, 1603; by Salmasius, Paris, 1620 ; 
by Schrevelius, Leyden, 1671 ; by Jordan and Eyssenhardt, Berlin, 1863. 
(See also Dirksen, Paucker and Plew.) 


Augustan History is the title given to a series of biographies of the Roman 
emperors from Hadrian to Carinus, ostensibly written by the six authors 
above mentioned in the time of Diocletian and Constantine. The most 
recent research tends to show that the collection, 
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at least, in the form in which we have it, is a compilation of the end of the 
fourth or beginning of the fifth century and that the authors’ names 
formerly attached to it are eutirely fictitious. The authenticity of the official 
documents contained in it is also questioned. It is, nevertheless, an 
important, for many facts almost the only, source of our knowledge of 
imperial Rome. 


Augustine, Saint, De Civitate Dei, Paris, 1679-1700 : reprint, 1836-1838. 
Edited by Strange, Cologne, 1850-1851, 2 vols. ; by Dombart, Leipsic, 
1877. 


Caesar, Caius Julius, Commentarii de bello Gallico ; Commentarii de bello 
civili, Rome, 1140 ; edited by Jungerman, Frankfort, 1606 ; by C. E. 
Moberly, with English notes, 1871-1872 ; 1877 ; 1882 (translated by 
Edmunds) ; Caesar’s Commentaries, on the Gallic and Civil Wars, London, 
1609 (translated by W. H. McDevitte and W. S. Bohn, London, 


1857). 


Julius Ccesar, who shares with Alexander and Napoleon the honours of 
unapproachable military genius, was born on July 12th, B.C. 100, or 
according to Mommsen, in b.c. 102. His merits and demerits as a soldier 
and statesman have been fully dealt with in volume V. Here note need only 


be taken of his celebrated writings — the Commentaries — which relate the 
history of the first seven years of the Gallic War, and the progress of the 
Civil War up to the Alexandrine, and the main object of which was the 
justification of the author’s course in war and in politics. The opening 
words of De bello Gallico are often noted as a model of literary perspicuity, 
and throughout the whole work there is a rigorous exclusion of every 
expression for the use of which no standard authority could be found. It is 
the utterance of a man who, knowing precisely what he means to say, says it 
with directness and lucidity. The Commentaries may indeed be regarded as 
a kind of high-class classical journalism, written down, as we have reason 
to assume, from day to day from the dictation of the chief actor in the 
events narrated. 


Capitolinus, Julius, see Augustan History. — Cassiodorus, Senator Magnus 
Aurelius, Variarum (Epistolarum) Libri XII; Libri XII De Rebus Gestis 
Gothorum, Augsburg, 1533 ; Paris, 1581 ; Rouen, 1679, 2 vols. 


Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus (about 480-575 a.d.), although a scion of a 
noble Roman family, spent the best part of his long life in the service of the 
Gothic kings, and filled the most important offices under Theodoric and his 
successors. In his later years, after retirement to a monastery, he was no less 
active as a writer and a protector of learning. His most important work, De 
Rebus Gestis Gothorum, is preserved only in the barbarous version of 
Jordanes. The Variarum, a collection of letters and official documents, 
forms the best source of information concerning the kingdom of the 
Ostrogoths in Italy. 


Chronicle of Moissiac (Chronicon Moissiacense), in the Monumenta 
Germanise Historica, Hanover, 1819-1904, in progress. 


The Chronicle of Moissiac, which seems to have had its origin in Aquitaine, 
is of some value for the history of southern Gaul in the early part of the 
ninth century. 


Chronicon Cuspiniani, Basel, 1552. 


These annals, an outgrowth of the consular fasti and more recently known 
as Fasti Vin-dobonenses or Consularia Italica, are important for their 


accurate chronological data of the fourth and fifth centuries. 


Cicero, Marcus Tullius, Orationes (Pro Sex. Roscio Amerino), edited by 
Andrew, bishop of Aleria, Rome, 1471 ; German translation by Klotz, 
Leipsic, 1835, 3 vols. ; English translation by Wm. Guthrie, London, 1806, 
2 vols. ; and by C. D. Yonge, London, 1851-1852, 4 vols. Cicero’s writings, 
though not primarily historical, furnish valuable material for the historian. 
— Claudian(us), Claudius, Opera, Vincenza, 1482; Vienna, 1510; edited by 
Pal-mannus, Antwerp, 1571 ; by Burmann, Amsterdam, 1760; English 
translation bv A. Hawkins, London, 1817, 2 vols. 


Claudian was the last Latin classic poet. He was a native of Alexandria, but 
came to Rome about the end of the fourth century. He enjoyed the 
patronage of Stilicho, who granted him wealth and honours, but probably 
shared his patron’s ruin in 408. Claudian wrote numerous panegyrical 
poems, three historical epics, and many occasional verses. His epics are not 
without value as historical sources, as they follow the facts of history 
closely. 


Cluverius (Cluver), Philip, Germania Antiqua, Leyden, 1616. — Cochtaens, 
Joannes, Vita Theodorici regis Ostrogothorum et Italiae, annotated by J. 
Peringskiold, Stockholm, 1699. — Codex Carolinus (Letters from the 
Popes to Frankish Kings), edited by Philip Jaffe in his Monumenta 
Carolina, Berlin, 1867. 


The Codex Carolinus, Letters from the Popes to the Frankish Kings, 
collected by the order of Charlemagne, is one of the most important of 
historical sources. 


Codex Gothanus, edited by Waitz, in Monumenta Germanise, Historica, 
Scriptores rerum Langobardicarum et Italicarum, Hanover, 1819, in 
progress. 


Composed probably about 810, and prefixed to a manuscript of Lombard 
laws now in the Ducal Library at Gotha. 
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Codex Theodosianus, Paris, 1686; edited by Hanel in the Corpus Juris 
Ante-justinia neuni, vol. II, Bonn, 1842. 


A compilation in the year 438, of the constitutions of the Roman emperors 
from Constantine the Great to Theodosius II. It formed the basis for the 
Code of Justinian, and is the great authority for the social and political 
history of the period. These decrees with their appendices were officially 
recognised in the eastern empire, but in the west they had force only in an 
abbreviated version. The original work was in sixteen books, arranged 
chronologically by subjects, but at least a third of the entire work exists 
only in the abbreviated form. 


Dion Cassius Cocceianus, ‘FwfiaiKri IcrTopia ; Latin translation by N. 
Leonicenus, Venice, 1526 ; edited by Leunclavius, I rankfort, 1592 ; by J. 
A. Fabricius and H. S. Reimarus. Hamburg, 1750-1752, 2 vols.; by Sturz, 
Leipsic, 1824, 8 vols.; English translation by Manning, The History of 
Dion-Cassius, London, 1704, 8 vols. 


Dion Cassius Cocceianus, born 155 a.d. at Nicaaa, in Bithynia, was a 
grandson of Dion Chrysostom. He held many official positions under 
different Roman emperors from Corn-modus to Alexander Severus, but 
about 230 returned to Nicsea where he passed the remainder of his life. His 
great work consists of 80 books, divided into decades. It originally covered 
the whole history of Rome from the landing of ^neas in Italy down to 229 
a.d., but unfortunately only a small portion of it has come down to us entire. 
We have books 36-54 complete, but of all the rest of the work only 
fragments and abridgments are extant. It was compiled with great diligence 
and judgment, and is one of the most important sources for the later 
republic and the first centuries of the empire. We have had occasion to 
quote the abridgment of Xiphilinus. 


Dion Chrysostomos Cocceianus, Adyoi Trepl /focriAeias, edited by D. 
Paravisinus, Milan, 1476 ; and by Reiske, Leipsic, 1784, 2 vols. 


Dion Chrysostom one of the most eminent rhetoricians and sophists, was 
born at Prusa, in Bithynia, about 50 a.d. His first visit to Rome was cut 


short by an edict of Domitian expelling all philosophers. After extended 
travels through Thrace and Scythia, he returned to Rome in the reign of 
Trajan, who showed him marked favour. He died at Rome about 117 a.d. 
Eighty of his orations are still extant, all the production of his later years. 
They possess only the form of orations, being in reality essays on moral, 
political, and religious subjects. They are distinguished for their refined and 
elegant style, being modelled upon the best writers of classic Greece. 


Dionysius Halicarmnassensis, “Ywfxa’iKr) ApyaioAoyia, edited by F. 
Sylburg, Frankfort, 1586, 2 vols. ; Latin translation by L. Biragus, Treviso, 
1480 ; translated into English from the Greek by Edward Spelman, under 
the title of The Roman Antiquities of Dionysius Halicarnassensis, London, 
1758. — Duchesne, Andre, Historian Francorum scriptores coetanei ab 
ipsius gentis origine ad Philippi IV tempora, Paris, 1636-1649, 5 vols. 


Edictum Theodorici Regis, in Nivellius’ edition of Cassiodorus, Paris, 
1579. — Eugippius, Vita Sancti Severini, in vol. I of Kirschengeschichte 
Deutschlands, also in vol. I of Auctores Antiquissimi, in the Monumenta 
Germanise Historica. 


Eugippius was abbot of monastery of St. Severinus in the sixth century. His 
work is valuable as a picture of life in the Roman provinces after the 
barbarian invasions. 


Eusebius. e/cKA/o-iao-n/o) icrTopta, edited by Valesius, with Latin 
translation, Paris, 1659 ; edited by Dindorf. Leipsic, 1871; English 
translation by Hanmer, 1584; by C. F. Cruse, New York, 1865; Xpovixov, 
edited by A. Schone, Berlin, 1866 ; 1875. 


Eusebius, who has been called the ” Father of Church History,” was born in 
Palestine about 260 a.d. ; died at Caesarea in 340. He was made bishop of 
Caesarea in 313, and became one of the leaders of the Arians, and a 
conspicuous figure in the church in the time of Constantine. Both his 
Ecclesiastical History and his Chronicle are important sources. 


Eutropius, Breviarium Historise Roinanae, Rome, 1471 ; Basel, 1546-1552 
; edited by Grosse, Leipsic, 1825 ; translated from the Latin by J. S. 
Watson, under the title of Abridgement of Roman History. 


Flavius Eutropius, a Latin historian of the fourth century, was a secretary of 
Constantine the Great, and accompanied Julian in his Persian expedition. 
He wrote an abridgment of Roman history, in ten books, from the founding 
of the city to the accession of Valens, 364 a.d., by whose command it was 
composed, and to whom it is inscribed. Its merits are impartiality, brevity, 
and clearness, but it possesses little independent value. 


Fabretti, Raphael, Corpus Tnscriptionum Italicarum, Rome, 1699. — 
Fabricius, Johannes Albert, Bibliotheca Latina, sive Notitia Auctorum 
Veterum Latinorum, quorumcunque scripta ad nos pervenerunt, Hamburg, 
1697, 3 vols. ; Bibliotheca Latina mediae et infirmae astatis, Hamburg, 
1734-1736, 5 vols. ; Bibliotheca Graaca, sive Notitia Scriptorum Veterum 
Grsecorum, quorumcunque Monumenta integra aut fragmenta edita extant, 
turn 
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plerorumque ex manuscriptis ac deperditis, Hamburg, 1705-1728, 14 vols. ; 
edited by Harless, 1790-1809. — Florus, Lucius Annasus, Rerum 
Romanorum Libri IV (Epitome de Ges-tis Romanorum), Paris, 1471; 
translated from the Latin by J. S. Watson, Epitome of Roman History, 
London, 1861. 


The identity of this author is unsettled. The work is of scarcely any value as 
a source. 


Frontinus, Sextus Julius, De Aquaaductibus Urbis Romae Libri II, edited by 
Bucheler, Leipsic, 1858. 


Sectus Julius Frontinus was governor of Britain from 75-78 a.d. In 97 he 
was appointed curator aquceum. He died about 106. Frontinus was 
possessed of considerable engineering knowledge, and is the main authority 
upon the water system of ancient Rome. 


Herodianus, or Herodian, Tfjs p-era Mookov (SaaiXeta^ lo-Topiwv 
fliBXio. oktw, edited by Irmish, Leipsic, 1789-1805, 5 vols. ; and by F. A. 


Wolf, Halle, 1792. 


Born about 170 (?) a.d., died about 240 a.d. ; a Greek historian, resident in 
Italy, author of a Roman history for the period 180-238 a.d. (Commodus to 
Gordian). 


Historia, Miscella, in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Hanover, 1819, in 
progress. 


A compilation in three parts ; the first a version of Eutropius, ascribed to 
Paulus Diaconus, the second and third are credited to Landulf the Wise 
(eleventh century). It includes extracts from the annalists as well as from 
Jordanes and Orosius. 


Hormisdas, Pope, Epistolae, in Migne’s Patrologiae latine, vol. LXIII, Paris, 
1844-1855, 221 vols. 


Isidorus Hispalensis, Historia Gothorum, Paris, 1580 ; Rome, 1797-1803, 7 
vols., Chronicon, Turin, 1593. 


Isidore, bishop of Seville, was born 560 a.d. at Carthagena, or Seville ; died 
at the latter city April 4, 636. He was a man of extensive scholarship and 
was zealously concerned for the maintenance and spread of the learning of 
classical times. To this end he compiled his Originum seu etymologiarum 
libri XX, a sort of encyclopaedia of the sciences as known to his day. His 
historical works comprise a Chronicon, or series of chronological tables, 
from the creation to the year 627; Historia Gothorum, Vandalorum et 
Suevorum. 


Jaff<3, Philip, Monumenta Carolina, Berlin, 1867; Bibliotheca rerum 
Germanicarum, Berlin, 1864-1873, 6 vols.; Regesta pontificum 
Romanorum ad annum 1198, Leipsic, 1881-1886. — Jerome, Saint, De 
Viris Ihustribus, s. de Scriptoribus ecclesiasticis ; in Migne’s Patrologiae 
latine, Paris, 1844-1855 ; edited by Herding, Leipsic, 1879 ; Epistolae, 
Basel, 1516-1520. — Jordanes (Jornandes), De Getarum origine actibusque, 
Augsburg, 1515; Paris, 1679 ; edited by Mommsen, Berlin, 1882 ; De 
Regnorum ac temporum Successione, edited by Grotius, Amsterdam, 1655. 


Very little is known of the personal history of Jordanes except that he was a 
Goth, perhaps of Alanic descent, that he was a notary and afterwards 
became a monk. His De Getarum origine actibusque, largely taken from the 
lost history of Cassidorus, is highly important for our knowledge of the 
Gothic kingdom in Italy. The other work cited above possesses scarcely any 
value. 


Josephus. Flavius, Hcpl roil lovBcl’lkov TroX.ip.ov rj ‘Iov8a’iKr)s 
tcrroptas nepl aAwo-ews (History of the Jewish War) and ‘IouSai/07 
dpxat°Aoyta (Jewish Antiquities), Augsburg, 1470 ; Basel, 1544 ; edited by 
Hudson, Oxford, 1720 ; translated from the Greek by AVilliam Whiston, 
The Works of Josephus, London, 1737, 2 vols. A biographical note upon 
this author will be found in vol. II, p. 232. 


Lambert, von Hersfeld (or Aschaffenburg), Annales, edited by Hesse, in 
vol. V of Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, Hanover, 1819, in 
progress. — Lampridius, iElius, see Augustan History. — Libanius, A0701, 
edited by Reiske, Altenberg, 1791-1797, 4 vols. — Livius, Titus, Annales, 
Rome, 1469; edited by Drakenborch, Leyden, 1738-1746, 7 vols. ; English 
translation by Philemon Holland, History of Rome, London, 1600; English 
translation, The Romaine History written in Latine, London, 1686, English 
translation by D. Spillan, C. Edmunds, and W. A. McDevitte, London, 
1849, 4 vols. (See vol. V, Introduction.)}— Lucanus, M. Annseus, Pharsalia, 
edited by Andrew, bishop of Aleria, Rome, 1469 ; by C. F. Weber, Leipsic, 
1821-1831 ; by C. E. Haskins, with English notes, and introduction by W. 
E. Heitland, London, 1887. 


Marcellinus, Comes, Chronikon, Paris, 1696. 


Marcellinus was an officer of the court of Justinian in the sixth century. His 
chronicle covers the years 379-534 and deals chiefly with affairs of the 
Eastern Empire. 


Monumentum Ancyranum. (This is the title of an inscription preserved at 
Ancyra, of which the text has been published by Mommsen, 1865; and 
Bergk, 1873, for which’ see these authors in the third section of the 
bibliography, pages 661, 667.) The text also appears in the Delphin 
Classics, London, 1827. 
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Notitia dignitatum omnium, tam civilium quam militarium, in partibus 
orientis et occidentis, edited by E. Booking, Bonn, 1839-1853. 


This work is an official directory and army list of the Roman Empire, 
compiled about the end of the fifth century, and was preserved in a (now 
lost) Codex Spirensis. 


Olympiodorus, ‘laropiKol Aoyoi, abridgment edited by Ph. Labbe, in his 
Eclogae Historicorum de Rebus Byzantinis, included in D. Hoeschilius’ 
Excerpta de Legationibus, Paris, 1645. 


Olympiodorus, a native of Thebes, in Egypt, lived in the fifth century. His 
history which is preserved only in the abridgment of Photius was in 22 
books, and dealt with the Western Empire under Honorius from 407 to 425. 
It was a compilation of historical material, rather than a history. 
Olympiodorus wrote a continuation of Eunapius, one of the Byzantine 
historians. 


Origo Gentis Longobardorum, edited by F. Bluhme, in Monumenta 
Germanise Historica, Hanover, 1819, in progress. 


The oldest document for the history of the Lombards, prefixed to the code 
of King Rothari. 


Orosius, Paulus, Historiarum adversus Paganos Libri VII : Vienna, 1471 ; 
edited by Havercamp, Leyden, 1738 ; English translation edited by D. 
Barrington and J. R. Foster, with the Anglo-Saxon, by Alfred the Great, 
London, 1773. 


Paulus Orosius, born probably at Tarrayonce in Spain : lived in the first part 
of the fifth century, a.d. At the request of the Bishop of Hippo (St. 
Augustine) Orosius in early manhood compiled a history of the world, 
remembered partly because Alfred the Great translated it into Anglo-Saxon. 


Panegyrici Veteres latine, edited by H. J. Arntzenius, Utrecht, 1790 ; edited 
by Bahrens, Leipsic, 1874. A collection of eleven complimentary orations 
delivered at Rome, in praise of different emperors. While these orations are 
notable examples of rhetorical skill, they are naturally valueless for 
historical study, being coloured and distorted to suit the occasion. — 
Paterculus, Caius Velleius, Historian Romanse, ad M. Vinicium Cos. Libri 
II, Basel, 1520; Leyden, 1789; (translated by J. S. Watson, London, 1861). 


Caius Velleius Paterculus, born about 19 B.C. ; died after 30 a.d., 
contemporary with Augustus and Tiberius. The work of Paterculus, 
apparently the only one he ever wrote, appears to have been written in 30 
a.d. The beginning of the work is wanting, and there is also a portion lost 
after the eighth chapter of the first book. It commenced apparently with the 
destruction of Troy, and ended with the year 30 a.d. 


Paulus Diaconus, Historia Langobardorum, edited by Lappenburg, in the 
Monumenta Germanise Historica, Hanover, 1819 in progress. 


Paulus Diaconus, ” Paul the Deacon,” born about 720-725 a.d. : died at 
Monte Cassino, Italy, before 800 a.d. The first important historian of the 
Middle Ages. His chief works are a History of the Lombards, and a 
continuation of the Roman history of Eutropius. 


Philostorgius, ‘E/cK AAcnaoTikKT; Iropia, abstract, edited by J. Godefroi, 
Geneva, 1643 ; by H. Valesius, Paris, 1673. 


Philostorgius was born in Borissus, Cappadocia, 358 a.d. His history of the 
church, from the heresy of Arius, 300 a.d., to the accession of Valentinian 
II, 425 a.d., exists only in an abstract by Photius. He possessed 
considerable learning but was strongly prejudiced in favour of the Arians 
and Eunomians, and unsparing in abuse of their opponents. 


Plinius (Minor), C. Csecilius Secundus, Epistolse, Venice, 1485 ; 
Amsterdam, 1734 ; edited by W. Keil, Leipsic, 1853 ; 1873 ; English 
translation by W. Melmoth, The Letters of Pliny the Younger, 1746 ; 1878. 


Pliny ” The Younger” (Caius Plinius Cacilius Secundus), Born at Como, 
Italy, 62 a.d.; died 113. Nephew of the elder Pliny. He was a consul in 100, 


and later (111 or 112) governor of Bithynia and Pontica. He was a friend of 
Trajan and Tacitus. His Epistles and a eulogy of Trajan have been 
preserved. The most celebrated of his letters is one to Trajan concerning the 
treatment of the Christians in his province. 


Plinius (Major), Secundus C, Historia Naturalis, Venice, 1469; edited by 
Sillig, Leipsic, 1831-1836, 5 vols.; edited by D. Detlefsen, Berlin, 1866- 
1873; 1882, 5 vols.; (translated into English by Philemon Holland, 
London), 1601. — Polybius, KaOoXacr], noivg lo-opia, Paris, 1609 ; 
English translation by H. Shears, The History of Polybius the 
Megalopolitan ; containing a General Account of the Transactions of the 
World, and Principally of the Roman People, during the First and Second 
Punick Wars, London, 1693, 2 vols.; by James Hampton, The General 
History of Polybius, London, 1772, 2 vols. For notes on Polybius, see the 
study of the sources, in volume V. — Possidius, Vita Augustini, Rome, 
1731 ; 2ml ed. Augsburg, 1768. 


Possidius or Possidonius was bishop of Calama, in Africa. He gives an 
account of tin’ siege of Hippo by the Vandals in 430. 
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Prosper Aquitanicus, Chronicon, edited by LeBrun and Mangeant, Paris, 
1711. 


Prosper Aquitanicus, born in Aquitania, probably in the last decade of the 
fourth century. Died at Rome, date unknown. His Chronicle is in two parts ; 
the first, to the year 378, is an extract from Eusebius, Jerome, and 
Augustine ; the second, to 455, is original. 


Sallustius, Caius Crispus, Bellum Catilinarum, Bellum Jugurthinum, Rome, 
1470 ; edited by W. W. Capes, with English notes, London, 1884 ; 
(translated into English by J. S. Watson, The Conspiracy of Cataline ; The 
Jugurthine War, London, 1861). — Salvianus, of Marseilles, De 
Gubernatione Dei, 1530, edited by C. Halm, Berlin, 1878. 


Salvianus, an accomplished ecclesiastical writer of the fifth century, was 
born near Treves, and passed the most of his life at Marseilles. His writings 
are mainly theological, but are valuable for their portraiture of the life and 
morals of the period. 


Seneca, Lucius Annaeus, Opera, Naples, 1475, edited by Gronovius, 
Leyden, 1649-1658, 4 vols.; by Ruhkopf, Leipsic, 1797-1811, 5 vols.; 
English translation, The Works of L. Annaeus Seneca, both Morall and 
Naturall, translated by T. Lodge, D. in Physicke, London, 1614. — 
Sidonius, Apollinaris (C. Sollius), Epistolarum Libri IX, Paris, 1652 ; 
Berlin, 1887. 


Sidonius was born at Lyons about 431 a.d. He became the son-in-law of the 
emperor Avitus, and afterwards a favourite of Anthemius, who raised him 
to senatorial rank, made him prefect of Rome, and placed his statue in the 
library of Trajan. In 472, though not a priest, he was made bishop of 
Clermont in Auvergne. His writings afford considerable historical 
information. 


Solinus (Grammaticus), C. Julius Polyhistor, Venice, 1473 ; Salmasius, 
Utrecht, 1689 ; English translation. The excellent and pleasant “works of 
Julius Solinus Polyhistor, containing the noble actions of humaine 
creatures, the Secretes and Providence of Nature, the description of 
Countries, the manners of the People etc. etc. (translated out of Latin by 
Arthur Golding, Gent.), London, 1587. (The work consists mainly of 
selections from the Natural History of Pliny, the additions of the author 
being practically worthless.) 


Sozomenos, Ecclesiastical History, edited by Valesius, Paris, 1659. 
The history of Sozomenos extends from 323 to 439. 


Spartianus, iElius, see Augustan History. — Suetonius, Caius Tranquillus, 
Vitae duodecim Caesarum, Rome, 1470; English translation by Philemon 
Holland, London, 1606 ; English translation by A. Thompson, The Lives of 
the Twelve Caesars, London, 1796 ; 1855. — Suidas, Lexicon, edited by 
Kuster, Cambridge, 1705; by Gainsford, Oxford, 1834. 


Nothing is known of Suidas’ life, but he probably lived in the tenth or 
eleventh century. His Lexicon is a sort of encyclopaedia of biography, 
literature, geography, etc. Under the head of ” Adam,” he gives a 
chronology which extends to the tenth century. 


Symmachus, Epistolarum Libri IX, edited by Seeck, Berlin, 1883. 


A. Aurelius Symmachus was a distinguished scholar and orator of the 
fourth century, and a strong adherent of the ancient pagan religion of Rome. 
His letters furnish much minor detail of the life of the period. 


Tacitus, C, Cornelius, Annales, Agricola, Germania, Historiae, Venice, 1470 
; Zurich and Berlin, 1859-1884, 5 vols. ; Agricola and Germania, edited by 
A. J. Church and W. J. Brod-ribb, with English notes, London, 1882 ; 
Annales, edited by H. Furneaux, with English notes, London, 1883; English 
translation by Greenway (Annals and Germany), London, 1598; English 
translation by Saville (Histories and Agricola), London, 1598. 


C. Cornelius Tacitus was born about 61 a.d., died probably after 117 a.d. 
Nothing is known of Tacitus’ ancestry. He tells us in the first chapter of his 
history that “his advancement was begun by Vespasian, forwarded by Titus, 
and carried to a far greater height by Domitian.” His first employment is 
said to have been as procurator in Gaul. Upon his return to Rome, Titus 
advanced him to a quaastorship, and we have Tacitus’ own testimony that 
he was made praetor by Domitian. He became consul under Nerva. Little 
further is known of his life, except his marriage to Julia, daughter of 
Agricola, whose life he wrote. We learn from the Epistles of Pliny the 
Younger, the great respect and veneration paid to Tacitus by his 
contemporaries, and above all by Pliny himself. 


Thietmar of Merseburg, Chronicon, edited by Lappenberg, in the 
Monumenta Germanise Historica, vol. Ill, Hanover, 1819 in progress; 
German translation by Laurent, 1849. 


Thietmar of Merseburg was born July 25th, 976, died December 1, 1018. 
Became bishop of Merseburg in 1009 The last four books of his chronicle 
comprising the reign of Henry II (1002-1018) are especially important. 


Trebellius Pollio, see Augustan History. 


Valerius, Maximus, De f actis dictisque memorabilibus Libri IX, Strasburg, 
1470 ; edited by Terrenius, Leyden, 1726 ; by C. Kempf, Leipsic, 1889; 
English translation by W. Speed, The History of the Acts and Sayings of the 
Ancient Romans, London, 1678. — Valesian 
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Fragment (Anonymus Valesii). This title is derived from Henricus Valesius 
(Henri de Valois, 1603-1767) who was the first to publish the fragmentary 
writings which bear this name. They generally form an appendix to editions 
of Ammianus Marcellinus and have for subject the history of Constantine 
the Great and that of Italy between the years 474 and 526. — Valesius 
(Valois, Adrien de), Gesta Francorum, seu de rebus Fransicis, Paris, 1646- 
1658, 3 vols. 


Valesius’ history begins with the year 254 and ends with 752. It is written 
with care and in elegant Latin, but is more of a commentary upon ancient 
writers than a history. 


Victor, Sextus Aurelius, De Caesaribus, Amsterdam, 1733 ; edited by 
Schroter, Leipsic, 


1831. 


Sextus Aurelius Victor, a Latin writer of the fourth century, who rose to 
distinction by his literary ability. He was made governor of Pannonia by 
Julian, prefect of Constantinople by Theodosius, and is perhaps the Sextus 
Aurelius Victor who was consul in 373. 


Victor Tunnunensis, Chronicon ; edited by Scaliger, in Thesaurus Tempori 
Eusebii, vol. II, Amsterdam, 1658. — Victor Vitensis, Historia 
persecutionis Africans; sub Gense-rico et Hunnerico, in Ruinart’s Historia 


Persecutionis Vandalicae, Paris, 1694 ; edited by Pet-schenig, Vienna, 1881. 
— Virgilius, P., or Vergilius Maro, Opera, Rome, 1469 ; Venice, 1501. 


Walafried Strabus, De exordiis et incrementis rerum ecclesiasticarum, in 
Hittorp’s Scriptores de officiis divinis, Cologne, 1568. 


Walafried Strabus was of German birth, and in 842 a.d. became abbot of 
Reichenau. He died July 17, 849. A very prolific writer on both 
ecclesiastical and historical subjects. 


Wipo, Gesta Chuonradi II, imperatoris, in Pistorius’ Scriptores Rerum 
Germanicarum, Basel, 1582-1607, 3 vols. — Wittekind, Res gestae 
Saxonicae. 


B. The Byzantine or Later Greek Histories 
Agathias, Toropia E, edited by B. Vulcanius, Leyden, 1594. 


Agathias, of Myrina, in iEtolia, was born about 536 a.d., and died about 580 
a.d. He was an epigrammatist, edited a poetical anthology, and extended 
and repeated the history of Procopius for the years 553 to 558, a brief but 
remarkable period, comprising the exploits of Narses and Belisarius, the 
beginning of the wars with the Franks and with the Persians, the rebuilding 
of St. Sophia, the earthquakes of 554 and 557, and the great plague of 558, 
all related in a pleasant, diffuse, and impartial manner, but without much 
display of general knowledge. It is the work of a man practically acquainted 
with the affairs of his age, presented with poetical reminiscences, but never 
going below the surface. This work was continued by Menander Protector. 


Acropolita, Georgius, X/jovikov, edited by Theodorus Douza, with a Latin 
translation, Leyden, 1614; edited by Leo Allatius, Paris, 1651 (included in 
the Venice reprint, 1729). 


Georgius Acropolita was born at Constantinople in 1220. He studied at 
Nicaea under distinguished scholars, and was employed as a diplomat under 
the emperor, John Vatatzes Ducas. His history begins with the taking of 
Constantinople in 1204, to its delivery in 1261, the sequence of events 


being afterwards taken up by Pachymeres. Acropolita appears to have 
prepared his history for educational purposes. 


Anagnostes, Joannes, Air/yno-iS -Ktpi ttJs TeAevTaias aAwo-ecos tt}<; 
®eacraXovikr]<; avvTeOtLcra. 7rpos Ttva twv a.£t.oX6ywv 7roAAa/as 
atT^cravTa Trepl ravTT/s, ev €7riTo/xa>, edited by Leo Allatius, in his 
AvfxjxiKTa, with a Latin translation, Rome, 1653. 


Anagnostes, of whose life little is known, was present at the siege of his 
native city, Thessalonioa, in 1430 a.d., and wrote an account of its conquest 
by Murad H. 


Anonymous, 


‘H BaaiXls twv 7rdXe(ov 7rws ItciAoTs eaAto Kat tois ‘Pa>/u.aibis 
varepov 7rws alreB66n 7raAiv, *Eypa(/>?7 Ka.T axpiBeuiv, ei (tv Se 
BovXr), p.d60i<». 


The poem, in 749 “political” verses, generally designated by quoting the 
first three lines, as above, gives an account of the fall and recapture of 
Constantinople and other events up to the year 1282, the author stating in 
the course of the poem that it was composed in 1392. The facts as recorded 
are based upon Nicetas Acominatus and Georgius Acropolita, and are 
related in a picturesque manner. The work has been published by Bekker, in 
the Abhand-lungen of the Berlin Academy, 1841, and by J. A. Buchon, in 
his Recherches historiques sur la principaute francaise de Moree, Paris, 
1845. 


Attaliata, Michael, ‘laropia ek TcOeiaa irapa MiAar/A alSeaifxioraTOv 
Kpirov i-xl tov iTnro- &pop.ov kol tov BrjXov tov ATTuAeiaTov, 
translated into Latin by M. Freheri, Frankfort, 1596. 


Michael Attaliata, a native of Attalia, served as a judge and proconsul under 
the emperor, Michael Ducas, by whose command he prepared a legal digest. 
His history treats of 
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the period 1034-1079, a time notable for the fall of the Macedonian dynasty 
and the rise of the family of Comnenus and Ducas, palace revolutions and 
feminine intrigues playing a large part in these events. 


Bryennius, Nicephorus, “YAt; loropias, edited by P. Poussines, Paris, 1661. 


Bryennius, born at Orestias in Macedonia, in the middle of the eleventh 
century, was the husband of Anna Comnena, daughter of the emperor 
Alexis. Distinguished for his physical and mental gifts, Bryennius took an 
active part against the Crusaders. The design of his history was to deal with 
the reigns of the emperors from Isaac Comnenus, and so far as it extends, 
— to Michael VII Ducas, — it affords a lucid narrative, written with all the 
judgment and directness of a leader and eyewitness of the times. His work 
was continued by his wife. 


Byzantinee Histories Scriptores. Paris, 1644—1711. 42 vols. 


The first collective edition of Byzantine historians, edited by Labbe, 
Fabrotus, Combe-fisius, and others. It was republished at Venice, 1729- 
1733, but is now superseded by the Bonn ” Corpus,” q. v. 


Cameniata, Joannes, Twawou K XepikKov ko! Kov(30vK\ei(TLOv tou 
Ka/xenaTou eis ttjv aAwcriv Tq<s ®£(Tcra\ovikKri<; (De excidio 
Thessalonicensi), edited by Leo Allatius, with a Latin translation, in his 
~2,vfj./xLKTa, Rome, 1653. 


Joannes Cameniata, a crosier-bearer to the bishop of Thessalonica, 
witnessed the taking of that city by the Arabs on July 31st, 904. Cameniata 
was himself carried away to Tarsus, and while held there as a prisoner for 
exchange, he wrote an account of the fall of Thessalonica, a narrative at 
once lively and valuable. 


Candidus Isaurus, ‘laropia, fragments as preserved by Photius and Suidas, 
edited by Labbe in his Ecloga? Historicorum de Rebus Byzantinis, in D. 
Hoeschelius’ Excerpta de Legationibus, Paris, 1648. 


Candidus Isaurus, whose Byzantine history exists now only in fragments, 
was a native of Isauria, and lived in the reign of the emperor Anastasius 
(491-518). His history appears to have related to the period 407-491. 


Cecaumenus Hepi 7rapaSpop.rj<; iroXip-ov, edited by V. Vasiljevskij, in 
his article ” Rat-schlage und Erz’ahlungen (Sovety i razskazy) eines 
byzantinischen Magnaten des 11. Jahrhunderts,” in the Zurnal ministerstva 
narodnago pi-osvjescenija, St. Petersburg, 1881, vols. 


215-216. 


Cecaumenus was a Byzantine aristocrat of the eleventh century, who late in 
life devoted himself to writing a treatise, presumably in imitation of Leo 
Diaconus, dealing with military tactics, morals, household economy, and an 
ethnological and historical account of the Byzantine Empire from the times 
of Basilius II to Romanus Diogenes. 


Cedrenus, Georgius, Swo^is ‘icrropiuv (Compendium Historiarum ab Orbe 
Condita ad Isaacum Conmenum), edited by G. Xylander, Basel, 1566. 


Georgius Cedrenus, a Greek monk, lived in the eleventh century, and 
compiled, largely from the synopsis of Joannes Scylitzes, an historical work 
which extends from the creation of the world to the year 1057 a.d. He was 
very deficient in historical knowledge and his work should be used with 
great caution. 


Chalcondyles, Laonicus (Nicolaus), ‘Ioropux, edited by J. R. Baumbach, 
with a Latin translation, Geneva, 1615. 


Chalcondyles was a native of Athens, but little is known of his life except 
that during the siege of Constantinople, in 1446, he was sent by the 
emperor, John VII, as an ambassador to the Sultan. The ten books of his 
history deal with the Turks and the later period of the Byzantine Empire, 
from 1298 to the conquest of Corinth in 1463. The author has chosen a 
difficult period to describe, when Byzantine affairs were being merged in 
those of the Turks, Franks, Slavs, and of the Greek despots, and 


Constantinople no longer formed the chief centre about which events 
grouped themselves. The book is one of the most important sources for the 
history of the time. The style is interesting, but the matter is not well 
arranged. Extraneous observations are frequently introduced, and the 
author’s knowledge of European geography is amusingly deficient. 
England, according to his account, consists of three islands united under 
one government, with a flourishing metropolis, AovSvvrj ; her inhabitants 
being courageous, and her bowmen the finest in the world. Their manners 
and habits, he says, were exactly like the French, and their speech had no 
affinity to any other language. 


Cinnamus, Joannes, E7riTO|U.r) twv KaTop6a>p.d.T(jiv tw pxiKap Ityj 
fiacriku kcu irop(f>vpoyev-vnrio Kvp(Jo lwdvvr) tw K.0/xvyjvw kcli 
a<f>rjyr)(Ti.s twv Trpa/Oivrinv tw doiSi)xw viw avrov ra fiaaikei cat 
7rop<f>vpoy£vvrTw Kupw MavovrjA. tw Kopvqvw 7rovr)6eicra. ‘Twavvrj 
3a(riAtKW ypapp.ariK(f ra Kivraxw, edited by Cornelius Tollius, with a 
Latin translation, Utrecht, 1652. 


Joannes Cinnamus lived in the twelfth century. He was engaged as an 
imperial notary under Manuel Comnenus, who reigned from 1143 to 1180, 
and accompanied him on his many 
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military expeditions in Europe and Asia, the office of notary being 
equivalent to that of a modern secretary of state. His history of the reign of 
Manuel and of his father, Colo-Joannes, is one of the best of the Byzantine 
histories. 


Comnena, Anna, ‘AAef£ta$, Augsburg, 1610. 


Anna Comnena, daughter of Alexis 1 Comnenus, was born 1083 a.d. Gifted 
by nature with rare talent, she was instructed in every branch of science. 
After the accession of John, 1118, she was exiled for conspiring to place her 
husband upon the throne. During her retirement she composed the 
biography of her father. The Alexias is history in the form of artistic 


romance. The truth is embellished to suit the purpose of the author, whose 
aim was to glorify the father and his daughter ; but with all its defects, it is 
still the most interesting and one of the most valuable products of Byzantine 
literature. Her work is practically a continuation of that of her husband, 
Nicephorus Bryennius, already mentioned. 


Comnenus and Proclus, laropui YlpeXov/XTrov kcu aX Xwv Sia<&dptdv 
Aea-rroTUJV tu>v laxivvLviov airo tts aAuicreuis avriov irapa tcjv 
2,eppa)v cojs rr)<; 7rapaoocretos ei? tovs lovp/covs, edited by Andreas 
Mustoxydes, in his ‘EWr)vovp.vrjp.wv (Corfu), 1843-1847; edited by G. 
Destunis, with a Russian translation, St. Petersburg, 1858. 


This is a fragment of an alleged history of Epirus. 


Constantinus VII, Flavius Porphyrogenitus, Toropuo) Sir/y/o-is tov [Slov 
kol twv 7rpa£eeuv tov Bao-iAet’ov tov doioY/xou /SacriAews (Vita 
Basilii), edited by Leo Allatius, in his 2vp:pUKTa, with a Latin translation, 
Cologne, 1653. 


Constantinus VII, Flavius Porphyrogenitus, only son of the emperor Leo 
(VI) Philosophus, was born in 905. He reigned nominally from 911 to 959, 
but from 912 to 944 the Eastern Empire was usurped by Lecapenus. In his 
enforced retirement he devoted himself to scholarship, and became an 
assiduous writer, compiler, and patron of learning. Besides the Life of 
Basilius, he wrote works dealing with imperial and provincial government, 
military and naval warfare, and court ceremonial. His surname, 
Porphyrogenitus (“born in the purple “), was acquired from 7r6p<f>vpa, the 
name of an apartment in the imperial palace in which he was born, and 
hence the origin of the expression as applied to royalty. 


Corippus, Flavius Cresconius, Corippi Africani fragmentum carminis in 
laudem imperatoris Justini Minoris; Carmen panegyricum in laudem 
Anastasii quasstoris et magistri; de laudibus Justini Augusti Minoris heroico 
carmine libri IV, edited by Michael Ruiz (Madrid, 1579) ; Antwerp, 1581; 
Johannis, Milan, 1820. 


Flavius Cresconius Corippus, the Latin poet, left two poems which are 
useful in tracing the history of his times ; one, Johannis, reciting the history 


of the war of Johannes Patricius against the Moors; the other, De Laudibus 
Justini, an extravagant panegyric of the younger Justin (565-578 a.d.). A 
remarkable fact about this work is that the identity of its author with that of 
the Johannis was not established until more than two centuries after its 
publication, for Ruiz merely asserted that he copied the book from an 
ancient manuscript, of which he gave no description. Corippus, however, 
having mentioned in his preface that he had previously composed a poem 
on the African wars, researches brought the missing Johannis to light in the 
Royal Library at Buda in 1814, the work having been wrongly cata-logued. 
Of the life of Corippus we know but little, except that he was born in Africa 
in 530 a.d. and died in 585. His works are found in best form in the Bonn ” 
Corpus.” 


Corpus scriptorum historiae Byzantinae, Bonn, 1828-1878, 49 vols. 


This great work was commenced on the recommendation and under the 
superintendence of Niebuhr, and after his death continued by the Royal 
Prussian Academy. The separate volumes have been edited by Bekker, 
Hase, Dindorf, and other distinguished scholars. 


Critobulus of Imbros. ‘lo-ropux, edited by C. Miiller in his Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum, vol. V, Paris, 1870 (trans, into Hungarian by K. 
Szabo, in Monumenta Hungarian Historica, Scriptores, vol. XXII, 
Budapest, 1875). 


Critobulus of Imbros, in about the year 1470, wrote a history of the sultan 
Mohammed II, covering the period 1457-1467. Diffuse in style, and feebly 
imitating the manner of Greek classic writers, the only value of Critobulus 
is that he represents the Greek mind at the period when it became 
reconciled to the rule of the Turkish conquerors. 


Dexippus, P. Herennius, fragments preserved in the Bonn ” Corpus.” 
Dexippus wrote three historical works, only fragments of which are extant. 
He was a native of Attica, and distinguished himself in the Gothic invasion 


of Greece, 262 a.d. His history was continued by Eunapius. 


Ducas, Michael, Historia Byzantina, in the Paris, Venice, and Bonn corpora. 


M’uhael Ducas, the historian, lived during the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. His history embraces the period from 1391 a.d. to the capture of 
Lesbos in 1462, and is valuable for judicious, prudent, and impartial 
statement of facts. He wrote however, in most barbarous Greek, using quite 
a number of foreign-phrases, and being seemingly unacquainted with the 
Greek classics. 
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Easter Chronicle, ‘Etuto/zt) ypovoiv tw airo Aftap. tov TrpoT<m\a<JTOv 
avOpoiirov fws k Itous t»?s ySacrtXetas Hpa/cActiou toC 
eu<7€/3e<rTaTou kcu xcto. V7raTetav ctovs i#’ kcu 177’ Itous t^s 
SacriAecas ‘HpctKAeibu veov KwvcrravIt’vou toC avrou vlov 
ivSikticovos y’ (Chronicou Paschale), edited by M. Raderi, Munich, 1615. 


This is a comprehensive chronological table extending originally from the 
Creation to 629 A.r>. It gets its name from the computation of the Easter 
canon upon which Christian chronology is based. After Eusebius and 
Syncellus it is the most important and influential production of Greco- 
Christian chronography. The compiler of the chronicle, which is largely put 
together out of earlier works, was a contemporary of the emperor Heraclius 
(610-641). The text, as it has been preserved, breaks off at 627 a.d. 


Ephreem of Constantinople, ‘Rcppaip.tov xpovtKov Kaicrapcs, edited by 
Angelo Mai, in his Scriptorum veterum nova collectio, Rome, 1828. 


Ephreem wrote a chronicle in iambic verse, giving Roman-Byzantine 
history from Julius Caesar to the reconquest of Constantinople in 1261. 


Eunapius, Mctci Aefi7T7rov xpoviktj iaropia, edited by D. Hoeschel, 
Augsburg, 1603; by A. Mai, in his Scriptorum veterum nova collectio, 
Rome, 1828. 


Eunapius was born at Sardis in 347 a.d. He wrote a continuation of 
Dexippus, but most of the work is lost. Eunapius exhibits pagan 
sympathies, admires Julian, and gives a deal of information on the manners 
and customs of his age, the period covered being 270-401. 


Eustathius of Epiphaneia, XpoviKt} 1-inTop.ri, fragments preserved in the 
Bonn ” Corpus.” 


Eustathius lived in the reign of Anastasius (491-521). His history of the 
world, to 502 a.d., is known only through the portions preserved by 
Evagrius. 


Genesius, Joseph us, BacnAaaiv Bi/JAia A. 


Genesius lived in the middle of the tenth century, and wrote his Greek 
history by the order of the emperor Constantine VII, Porphyrogenitus, 
whose literary activities have just been mentioned. His work comprises the 
histories of Leo V, 813-820, Michael II, 820-829, Theophilus, 829-842, 
Michael III, 842-867, and Basilius I Macedon, 867-886. The work was first 
printed in the Venice ” corpus.” 


Georgius Monachus, Btot tov BacriAeW, edited by G. A. Fabricius in 
volume VII of his Bibliotheca Graeca, Hamburg, 1705-1728, 14 vols. 


Georgias Monachus (George the Monk), probably lived in the tenth century, 
and compiled a chronicle which comprehends the period from 813 to 948 
a.d., being a continuation of Theophanes Isaurus. 


Georgius Syncellus, ‘EKAoyr) Xpovoypa</>ias avvrayeiaa virb Tewpyiov 
Mova/ou SuyKeAAov yeyovoros Tapcuriou [LaTpiapxov 
KcovcrTcivTivou7rdAecos oltto ‘A8a/x p-\XP1 AiokA“tigivcw, first 
printed in the Bonn ” Corpus.” 


George Syncellus, Albas or Monachus, lived in the eighth and ninth 
centuries, and gained his epithet as being the personal attendant or syncellus 
of the patriarch Tarsasius, who died in 806. His chronicle extends from 
Adam to Diocletian, but was intended to proceed to 800 a.d., Theophanes of 
Isaurus actually continuing it to 811. The chronicle of Syncellus is, together 
with Eusebius, the most important work for a knowledge of Christian 
chronography. 


Glycas, Michael, Bi’/3A05 XPOVLKV (Annales), edited by J. Meurius, 
Theodori Metochitae, Historiae Romanae, etc., Leyden, 1618; Latin 
translation by Leunclavius, Basel, 1572. 


Michael Glycas was born either at Constantinople or in Sicily, but nothing 
is certain about his personality or period. His Annals, from the Creation, go 
down to the year 1118, so that he must have lived after that date. He writes 
clearly and concisely, and displays a knowledge of foreign languages. 
Meurius, in his edition, erroneously ascribed the book to Theodorus 
Metochita. 


Gregoras Nicephorus, ‘Pw/acu’kt) lo-Topia, edited by H. Wolf, with a Latin 
translation, Basel, 1562. 


Gregoras (1295-1359) led a life of literary activity which covered nearly all 
fields of Byzantine learning. His history is a continuation of the work of 
Pachymeres, and commences with the capture of Constantinople by the 
Latins in 1204 and goes down to 1359. 


Hankius, Martin, De Byzantinarum rerum scriptoribus Graecis, Leipsic, 
1677. — Hesychius of Miletus, Opuscula, edited by Junius, with a Latin 
version, Antwerp, 1572 ; by Meursius, Leyden, 1613; by J. C. Orellius, 

Leipsic, 1820. 


Hesychius, called the Illustrious, was born at Miletus, and lived in the times 
of the emperors Anastasius I, Justin I, and Justinian II. Accounts of his 
personality are vague, but he is known to be the author of the following 
works : ‘Iaropia ‘PcoyatuK^ re kcu TravToAairrj, or XpoviKT) Uropia, a 
synopsis of world history, from the time of Belus, the alleged founder of the 
Assyrian Empire (1402 B.C.), to the death of Anastasius I in 518; 
‘OvoparoXoyos rj 7rtva£ t<2v iv 7rai8eta ovo/Aacrrwv, which comprises 
biographies of Hellenic writers, but of 
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which only fragments were preserved ; ndrpia KuyvcrTavTivovTroXews, a 
book on the primitive history of the city of Byzantium which originally 
formed part of his history. 


Joannes VI, Cantacuzenus, ‘ loropiwv Bt/3Xia A, published by Gretserus, 
with a Latin translation by Jacob Pontanus, Ingolstadt, 1003 ; edited by 
Pierre Seguier, Paris, 1045. 


Joannes Angelus Comnenus Palozologus Cantacuzenus, emperor of 
Constantinople from 1342 to 1355, is also sometimes styled Joannes VI, 
being confused with his ward and rival of the same name, who, nominally 
succeeding in 1342, did not actually rule until 1355. Cantacuzenus’ history 
covers the period from 1320 to 1357, including his own reign. Its style is 
easy, dignified, and discriminative, but often vain and hypocritical when 
relating to his own life or friends. It should be compared with the work of 
Nicephorus Gregoras, who writes of the same period. Cantacuzenus also 
wrote a confutation of Mohammedanism. 


Joannes of Antioch, ‘laropia X.poviKrj cltto ‘Aoap. (Historia 
Chronographica ab Adamo), edited by Valesius in his Excerpta, Paris, 1034. 


Joannes of Antioch wrote a chronicle at a period conjectured to be about 
020 a.d. Nothing is known of his personal life, but Gelzer is inclined to 
identify him with the patriarch John of Antioch (031-049). His history, 
commencing with Adam, must have been written after the death of Phocas 
in 010, for he describes that ruler as “bloodthirsty,” “6 avros 4>wKas 
&Trf}p)(€v cu/aottott;?.” 


Joannes of Epiphaneia. Iwdwov (TAoXacrTLKOv ko.1 airb iirdp-)((i>v 
‘E7ri<£av£0)S 7repi ttJs tov veov Xoapoov 7rpocr/a)p/crea)s 7rpos 
Mavpi’/aov tov Pcopaiwv avTOKpdropa toTopiwy Topos a, edited by B. 
Hase (with Leo Diaconus), Paris, 1819 ; by C. Midler, in his Fragmenta 
Historicorum Grsecoruin, Paris, 1841-1870, 5 vols, (new edition 1883) ; by 
L. Dindorf, in his Historici Gra?ci Minores, Leipsic, 1870-1871, 2 vols. 


Joannes of Epiphaneia flourished at the end of the sixth century, and his 
history deals with the Byzantine affairs from Justinian to Maurice. The 
manuscript of his work dates from the thirteenth century, and is in the 
Vatican. 


Joannes Laurentius, Ilepl pAvwy crvyypacprj (De Mensibus Liber), edited 
by Nicolaus Schow, Leipsic, 1794. 


Joannes Laurentius, of Philadelphia, was a Byzantine poet of the sixth 
century, but his poems have not survived. His historical commentary on the 
Roman calendar, named above, is compiled from numerous sources, mostly 
otherwise unknown. He also wrote nepi apx/v tt)<; ‘PcopxuW iroAtTetas 
(De Magistratibus Reipublicse Romanae), in which he gives an 
unfavourable picture of the emperor Zeno. 


Joannes Siculus, Die Chronik des Johannes Sikeliota, edited by A. 
Heinrich, Gratz, 1892. 


Joannes Siculus is supposed to have written a compendium of history from 
the Creation to Michael III, 800 a.d., or perhaps 1204. Much of the work is 
lost, the extant portion breaking off in the midst of the Trojan War, after 
reciting the ancient history of the Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks, Jews, 
Persians, and Ptolemeans. 


Joel, Xpovoypa<pia iv o-vvoipei, first edited by Leo Allatius in the Paris ” 
Corpus.” 


Joel lived in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and wrote a synopsis of the 
most important events of history, as known to him, laying stress on 
Byzantine affairs. The scope of the work is from Adam to 1204 a.d. 


John of Ephesus, laropca ckkA/o-uio-ti/o;, The third Book of the 
Ecclesiastical History of John, Bishop of Ephesus, edited by William 
Cureton, Oxford, 1853 (other fragments have been edited by J. P. N. Land, 
the Dutch historian, in his Anecdota Syriaca, Leyden, 1850, 4 vols.). 


John, bishop of Asia, or Ephesus, was born at Amid about 505. He led the 
Monophysite party and enjoyed the favour of Justinian. The third book of 
his history commences with the persecution under Justin in 571. He tells us 
that, ” Most of these histories were written at the very time when the 
persecution was going on, and under the difficulties caused by its pressure ; 
and it was even necessary that friends should remove the leaves on which 
these chapters were inscribed, and every other particle of writing, and 
conceal them in various places, where they sometimes remained for two or 
three years. When therefore matters occurred which the writer wished to 
record, it was possible that he might have partly spoken of them before, but 


he had no papers or notes by which to read and know whether they had 
been described or not. If therefore he did not remember that he had 
recorded them, at some subsequent time he probably again proceeded to 
their detail ; and therefore occasionally the same subject is recorded in more 
chapters than one; nor afterwards did he ever find a fitting time for plainly 
and clearly arranging them in an orderly narrative.” This extract explains 
the cause of the confused condition of the History. John died in about his 
eightieth year. The first book of his history has been lost, the second is only 
in fragments ; but a manuscript of the third, in the British Museum, is fairly 
complete. 


Julianus, Flavius Claudius, Orationes, edited by P. Martinius and C. 
Cantoclarus, in their edition of Julian’s works, Paris, 1583; by Petavius, 
Paris, 1030; by Ezechiel Spanheim, Leipsic, 1090. (The orations have also 
been published separately.) 
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Flavins Claudius Julianus, better known as Julian the Apostate, was born at 
Constantinople, November 17th, 331. Julian, great as an emperor, was 
remarkable as an author. He wrote an immense number of elaborate works 
on varied subjects which are important sources of information regarding the 
religion and philosophy of his period. The Orations of Julian are historically 
valuable, especially those dealing with the family of Constantine. He also 
deals in them with Platonic philosophy and sun-worship, and betrays in 
many ways his affection for Paganism as opposed to Christianity. 


Leo Diaconus, loropCa /3ij3\iots v, edited by C. B. Hase, with a Latin 
translation, Paris, 1818. 


Leo Diaconus lived in the tenth century, and was a native of Caloe, near Mt. 
Tmolus. He was a student at Constantinople in 966, and he served as 
military chaplain under Basilius II in the war against the Bulgarians (986). 
His history embraces the period between 959-975. Honest and fearless 
when relating contemporary events, the history, although badly written, and 
inaccurate on geography and classical history is important, since the author 


is the only contemporary writer on one of the most brilliant and successful 
periods of Byzantine history, that of Nicephorus Phocas and Joannes 
Zimisces. The book contains valuable data on the history and customs of 
the Bulgarians and Russians, on which Leo is the oldest authority. 


Leo Grammaticus, Xpovoypacpia, to. twv ve’wv BacriXeW 7repir/ovcra 
(Chronographia Res a Recentioribus Imperatoribus Gestas Complectens), 
first printed in the Paris ” Corpus.” 


Leo Grammaticus was one of the continuators of Theophanes. Nothing 
certain is known of his life. His Chronicles extend from 813 a.d. to the 
death of Romanus Lecapeuus in 948, or 949. 


Malalas, Joannes, XpovoypacpLa, edited by Edmund Chilmead, with a 
Latin translation, Oxford, 1691. 


Joannes Malalas (Malelas) was born at Antioch, most probably at about the 
time of Justinian the Great (528-565), although some authorities assign him 
to the ninth century. His voluminous chronicle originally began with the 
creation of the world, but the commencement is lost, and the extant portion 
begins with the death of Vulcanus and the accession of his son Sol, and 
finishes with the expedition of Marcianus the nephew of Justinian the 
Great. Malalas relates much that is absurd, but his account of Justinian is 
valuable and his work is extremely important as being the first to represent 
the type of a Christian-Byzantine monk’s chronicle, which is so important 
in the history of literature. The book is also the first important monument of 
the popular Grecised idiom, and hence has great philological interest. The 
influence of Malalas on later Byzantine, oriental, and even western 
annalists is immeasurable. For six centuries he was so copied and recopied, 
that the original work became superfluous and now there is only one 
manuscript of it in existence. 


Malchus Philadelphus, Bv‘avraikKa, printed in the Bonn ” Corpus ” 
(Excerpta). 


Malchus Philadelphus, born in Syria, and a rhetorician of Constantinople, 
wrote a history which was used in the Excerpta de Legationibus, a 
compilation undertaken by order of Constantine VII, Porphyrogenitus. The 


portion of his work of which we have knowledge comprehends only the 
period from 473 to 480 a.d., this part having been preserved by Photius. 


Manasses, Constantinus, 2uvoi/as lo-TopiKrj, Latin version by Leunclavius, 
Basel, 1573; edited by J. Meursius, Leyden, 1616 ; translated into Slavonic 
by V. Jagic, in the Archiv fur slavische Philologie, Berlin, 1877 ; and by J. 
Bogdan, in his Vechile cronice Moldovenesci pana la Urechia, Bukarest, 
1891. 


Constantinus Manasses lived under the emperor Manuel Comnenus in the 
middle of the twelfth century, and composed several works in both rhyme 
and prose. His history, curiously written in a kind of rhythmical prose 
(“political verse”), is a chronicle from the Creation to the accession of 
Alexis I in 1081. The edition of Meurius was dedicated to Gustavus 
Adolphus. 


Menander Protector, ‘laropia, edited by Angelo Mai, in his Scriptorum 
Veterum nova collectio, vol. II, Rome, 1825-1838, 10 vols. ; edited by C. 
Miiller, in his Fragmenta Historicum Grsecorum, vol. IV, Paris, 1841-1870, 
5 vols., new edition 1883; by L. Dindorf, in his Historici Graeci Minores, 
Leipsic, 1870-1871, 2 vols. 


Menander Protector was born at Byzantium in the middle of the sixth 
century. As a historian, he wrote a continuation of Agathias, from 558 to 
582, and in his turn he was continued by Theophylactus Simocatta. 
Menander is often quoted by Suidas and is one of the best sources for the 
history of the sixth century. 


^ Michael Panaretua, Tlepl twv Trjs Tpa-rre.£ovvTos SacnAeW, rutv 
MeyaAwv Koxvvaiv, 07rws Kal 7t6t€ koll 7r60-ov Ikckxtos ifiacriAevo- 
ev, edited by L. F. Tafel, in his Lustathii Metropolitan Thessalonicensis 
opuscula etc., Frankfort, 1832 ; and by Ph. Fallmerayer, in the Abhand- 
lungen of the Academy of Bavaria, 1844. 
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Michael Panaretus lived in the first half of the fifteenth century and gives a 
chronicle of the empire of Trebizond from 1204 to 1426. He was an 
eyewitness of many of the events described, and is particularly valuable on 
this account. 


Neophytus, Neo<£irrou Trpeo-/3vTepov povavov kol iyK Xeiarov 7repi toiv 
Kara, ttjv xwpav KvTrpov aKaiwv (Neopbytd Presbyten Monachi et 
Inclusi, He Calamitatibus Cypri), edited by J. B. Cotelier, in his Ecclesiae 
Grsecae Monumenta, Paris, 1677—1/86, 3 vols. 


Neophytus, was born in 1134 and lived as priest and monk in his native 
Cyprus. His epistle, as named above, gives an account of the usurpation of 
Cyprus by Isaac Comnenus and of the imprisonment of Isaac by Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion. 


Nicephorus Callistus Xantoupulus, Historia Ecclesiastica, Latin version, 
edited by Joh. Lang, Basel, 1553; reprinted with scholia, 1560 (61); 
Antwerp, 1560; Paris, 1562, 1566, 1573; Frankfort, 1588; Greek text, with 
Lang’s translation, Paris, 1630, 2 vols. 


Nicephorus Callistus Xantoupulus died about 1350, and the date of his birth 
has been inferred as about 1290. There are now extant eighteen of the 
twenty-three books of his ecclesiastical history, which was compiled from 
Eusebius, Evagrius, and other writers, and covers the period from the time 
of Christ to the death of Phocas in 610. The work is characterised by its 
elegant style, which is far above that of his contemporaries. The author’s 
credulity and lack of judgment, however, cause the book to abound in 
fables. 


Nicephorus, Patriarcha, KwvcrravTivoOTrdAecos ‘Ioropta crvvrofios 
(Breviarum Historicum), edited, with Latin version, by D. Patavius, Paris, 
1616 ; translated into French by Monterole, Paris, 1618, and by F. Morel, 
Paris, 1634; Xpovoypcupikov <rvvTop.ov, edited by Jos. Scaliger, in his 
Thesaurus Temporum, Leyden, 1606 ; by J. Camerarius, in a Latin version, 
Basel, 


1561. 


Nicephorus, patriarch of Constantinople from 806 to 815, when he was 
deposed by Leo Armenus, was born in 758, and held the office of notary to 
the emperor Constantine VI. His Breviarum begins with the murder of 
Maurice in 602 and is continued to the marriage of Leo IV in 770. The 
Chronology begins with Adam and is brought down to the death-year of the 
author, 828. Nicephorus is sometimes styled ” Confessor ” on account of his 
firm opposition to the iconoclasts. 


Nicetas Acominatus, ‘laropux, edited by H. Wolf, with a Latin version, 
Basel, 1457, and by Simon Goulartius, Geneva, 1593. 


Nicetas Acominatus, was born at Chonse, Phrygia, in the middle of the 
twelfth century, and died at Nicaea, Bithynia, about 1216. He held high 
offices under Isaac II Angelus ; and was at the taking of Constantinople in 
1204, of wThich he relates an impressive account. His history in 
continuation of Zonares is in ten corollaries of 21 books and deals with the 
Eastern emperors from 1180 to 1206. In style at times bombastic, Nicetas is 
deeply incensed against the Latin conquerors, but he is impartial as to his 
facts. 


Nonnosus. ‘Icrropuz, edited by C. Miiller, in his Fragmenta Historicorum 
Grsecorum, Paris, 1841-1870, 5 vols., new edition 1883 ; by L. Dindorf, in 
his Historici Grseci Minores, Leipsic, 1870-1871, 2 vols. 


Nonnosus, who wrote a history of an embassy he undertook to the Saracens 
in 533, lived under Justinian I. His original work has perished, and exists 
only as an abridgment preserved by Photius. 


Pachymeres, Georgius, Historia Byzantina, edited by P. Possimus, Greek 
and Latin text, Rome, 1666-1669, 7 vols. 


Georgius Pachymeres was born about 124:2 at Nicsea, whither his father 
had fled after the capture of Constantinople in 1204. After the recapture of 
the city, Pachymeres went there to study divinity and law, and became 
advocate general of the Eastern Church and chief justice. He was also 
employed diplomatically, and died either in 1310 or 1340. His portrait in 


wood-cut, alleged to be derived from an old manuscript is in Wolf’s edition 
of Nicephorus Gregoras, Basel, 1562. Pachymeres wrote a number of 
works, mainly philosophical, but the most important is his history, 
continuing that of Acropolita, in thirteen books, comprising the histories of 
the emperors Michael Palseologus and Andronicus Pakeologus. It is written 
with calmness, dignity, and a fair amount of impartiality ; but the work is 
often marred by the introduction of dogmatic theology in which the author 
seemed to take a keen delight. He was indeed the first Byzantine historian 
to deal with the history of a highly dogmatic age. Pachymeres was 
continued by Gregoras Nicephorus. 


Petrus Patricius. ‘Icrroptai, edited by L. Dindorf, in his Historici Grseci 
Minores, Leipsic, 1870-1871, 2 vols. 


Petrus Patricus, was born at Thessalonica, in the year 500. He was 
employed in the diplomatic service by Justinian I, and died about 562 a.d. 
His history is supposed to include the period from the second Triumvirate to 
a little later than the time of Constantine the Great, although only the part 
extending to the reign of Julian is expressly C h. w. — vol. vi. 2 u 
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attributed to him. The rest is from an excerpt De sententiis the conclusion of 
which is usually called Anonymus post Dionem. Only extracts from it are 
preserved. Petrus also wrote a work entitled, 7repi 77-0X17-1/075 
KaTaoTao-ews, i-e- on state organisation. 


Photius, Mvpt.6(3if3Xov t) BifixtoOrjKr), edited by David Hoeschelius, 
Augsburg, 1601 ; Latin version by A. Schottus, Augsburg, 1606 ; Greek and 
Latin reprints, Geneva, 1612, and Rouen, 1653; revised Greek text by L. 
Bekker, Berlin, 1821-1825. 


Photius was related by marriage to the emperor Theophilus, and in 858 was 
irregularly elected to the patriarchate of Constantinople, a circumstance 
which ultimately led to the separation of the Eastern and Western churches. 
These events will be fully detailed in volume VIII, in our account of the 


Papacy. Photius was a man of remarkable intellectual endowment, and held 
many high offices. His writings for these reasons are extremely valuable. 
His ~RifiXio6r]Ka. is a comprehensive review of the then existent Greek 
literature, including historians, civil and ecclesiastical, biographers, 
philosophers, orators, poets, and story writers. Photius has thus preserved 
accounts of many writers and works that have otherwise been lost, 
including portions of the writings of such men as Demosthenes, Diodorus 
Siculus, Hyperides, and Lycurgus. Photius also wrote a number of 
theological and ecclesiastical works, a lexicon, and a great number of 
letters, all valuable for their pictures of the mentality of the age. 


Phranzes, Georgios, XpoviKov Tetapyiov Qpavrtfi tov TrpOTofieo-Tiapiov 
... Nw Trpwrov eKSoOev i7np.eX.ela (ppayKto-Tov KapoXov AXrep 
(Alter), Vienna, 1796 ; Latin translation by Jacob Pontanus, Ingolstadt, 
1601. 


Georgius Phranzes, the last of the Byzantine historians lived during the 
fifteenth century and held high official position under Constantine XIII. 
After the capture of Constantinople by the Turks he entered a monastery, 
where he composed his Chronikon, which is a valuable authority for the 
details of the capture of Constantinople, and extends from 1259 to 1477. He 
is trustworthy when dealing with contemporary events, but indulges in long 
digressions. Professor Alter’s edition is the standard ; the translation of 
Pontanus was characterised by Gibbon as ” deficient in accuracy and 
elegance.” 


Priscus, ToTOjOia Bv^olvtikt) cat Kara ‘AtttAcxv, fragments edited by D. 
Hoeschelius, Augsburg, 1603, Latin translations by C. Cantoclarus, Paris, 
1609 ; both reprinted by Fabrot in his Excerpta de Legationibus, Paris, 
1618; and in Labbe’s Protrephticon, Paris, 1648. 


Priscus, an early Byzantine historian, was born in Thrace. We know hardly 
anything of his life, except for the years 445-417, when he was at the court 
of Attila as ambassador for Theodosius the Younger. His account of Attila 
was therefore first hand, but unfortunately only fragments of it have been 
preserved. 


Procopius, ‘laropiKov ev fiifiXiois 6ktu>, edited by Petrus Pithceus, in his 
Codex Legum Wisigothorum, Paris, 1559 ; edited by D. Hoeschelius, 
Augsburg, 1676 ; edited by B. Vulcanius, in his Scriptores Gothicarum, 
Leyden, 1597, 1617 ; Latin version (claimed as original work by Leonardo 
Aretino), De bello Italico adversus Gothos gesto, Foligno, 1470, Venice, 
1471 ; translated into English by H. Holcroft, London, 1653 ; ‘Ai/c’kSoto, 
(Historia Arcana), edited by N. Allemannus, with a Latin version, Lyons, 
1623 ; Cologne, 1669 ; edited by Joh. Eichelius, Helmstadt, 1654 ; 
translated into English, London, 1674 ; KrivpuiTa. (Libri VI de vEdificus 
conditis vel restoratis auspicio Justiniani), edited by J. Hervagius, Basel, 
1531, Paris, 1513 ; with a Latin translation by F. Craneveld, Paris, 1537. 


Procopius, the most important late Greek-Byzantine historian, was born at 
Caesarea, in the beginning of the sixth century. After studying at 
Constantinople, his natural gifts gained him, in 527, a position as secretary 
to Belisarius, whom he accompanied in his several wars. He also served 
with distinction under Justinian, who created him prefect of Constantinople 
in 562. His literary work was extensive, and much dispute has centred 
around his name, some claiming, for instance, that he was a physician on 
account of his minute description of the plague. His History, is by far his 
most important work, dealing with the period 408-554, his description of 
his own times being written in a faithful and masterly manner. Indeed, he is 
said to have kept a diary when he accompanied Belisarius upon his 
expeditions against the Vandals. His history was continued by Agathias. 
The Kria-para is an interesting account of the architectural endeavours of 
Justinian, somewhat flattering to the emperor’s memory, but written with a 
full knowledge of the architectural art. The ‘AveK&oTa is a collection of 
witty and curious stories — court scandal mostly — the authorship of 
which is generally ascribed to Procopius, though some have doubted that it 
could be the work of a grave statesman and historian. 


Scylitzes^ Joannes, Swoi/as laropiow o~vyypa<pelTo~a Trapa Iwdvvov 
KOvpoTraXdrov /cat p.eXydXov opovyyapiov ttj<; BtyAas tov 2kiAi’t£?7 
(Synopsis Historiarum Scripta a Joanne Scylitze Curo-palata et Magno 
Drungario Vigilia?), translated into Latin by J. B. Gabius, Venice, 1570. 


Joannes Scylitzes, surnamed Curopalates, held high official positions at the 
Byzantine court as late as 1081. The history now attributed to him, and of 
which the complete Greek text has never been published, resembles that of 
Cedrenus in several ways, and his claim to 
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original authorship used to be hotly disputed. It is, however, now generally 
conceded that Cedrenus was the copyist. The chronicle includes the period 
from 811-1079. 


Sicilian History, edited by P. Batiffol with a Latin translation, in the Comtes 
Rendus de l’ Acadeinie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Paris, 1890. 


This work, by an unknown Greek, gives events in Sicily from 827 to 965. 
The Greek text is preserved in two manuscripts, — Cod. Vatic. 1912 and 
Cod. Paris, suppl. gr. 920. An old Arabic manuscript at Cambridge has been 
recently proved to be a translation of this history. 


Symeon Metaphrastes, Xpovoypaepia (Annales), in the Paris, Venice, and 
Bonn ” Corpora.” 


Symeon Metaphrastes, also called Magister and Logotheta, lived in the 
second half of the tenth century, and served as chief secretary of state under 
Leo VI and Constantine VII. He was a voluminous writer and compiler, and 
his Sanctorum Vitce gives the biographies of nearly seven hundred saints. 
His Annals cover the period from Leo V, 813 a.d., to Romanus II, 960. His 
Chronicle, a work somewhat different from the Annals, has never been 
published, and is contained in a number of manuscripts with varying titles. 


Themistius, UoXitlkol \6yoi, edited by Aldus, Venice, 1534, and by 
Dindorf, Leipsic, 1832 ; Latin version by Hermolaus Barbarus, Venice, 
1481, and often reprinted. 


Themistius, philosopher and rhetorician, lived at Constantinople and Rome 
in the reigns of Constantius, Julian, Jovian, Valens, Gratian, and 


Theodosius, all of whom regarded him with favour. He became a senator, 
and in the reign of Theodosius was appointed prefect of Constantinople. He 
was frequently employed on embassies and in other public business. 
Besides various philosophical works, thirty-five of his orations survive, 
several being con-gratulatory addresses to the emperors Constantius, 
Valentin ianus, and Valens. He died about the year 390 a.d. 


Theodorus Anagnostes (Lector), ‘EKK XrjaiavTikKrj loropia, edited by R. 
Stephens, in his Excerpta, Paris, 1544; by Christopherson, with a Latin 
version, Geneva, 1612 ; by H. Valesius,, Paris, 1673 ; reprinted, Cambridge, 
1720 ; Turin, 1748. 


Theodorus Anagnostes (Lector) lived probably in the reign of Justin I or 
Justinian I, and wrote a compendium of church histories from Constantine 
the Great to the death of Constantius II. His Historia covers the period from 
Theodosius the Younger to Justin I or Justinian I, but it survives only in 
extracts by Nicephorus Callistus (fourteenth century), by Joannes 
Damascenus, and others. He is the chief authority for the reign of the 
emperors Zeno and Anastasius. 


Theodorus, bishop of Cyzicus, XpoviKW. 


Theodorus of Cyzicus was supposed to be the author of a chronicle of the 
world from Adam to the reconquest of Constantinople in 1261, but very 
little is known of his personality, and his work exists only in fragments, 
which have never been published. 


Theodosius of Syracuse, ©eoSocnou /xova-/ov tov kol ypap.pxiTi.KOv 
lincTToXr] 7rpos AeovTa Slolkovov -rrepl ttJs dAwo-ews HvpaKovo-ns, 
edited by B. Hase (with Leo Diaconus), Paris, 1819. 


Theodosius was a monk of Syracuse, taken away as a captive to Panormo 
when the Saracens took Syracuse in 880. While the events of the 
catastrophe were fresh in his memory, he committed them to writing in the 
form of a letter to Leo Diaconus. 


Theophanes of Byzantium, ‘ioroptKcui/ Xdyot Se/ca, fragments edited by 
C. Miiller, in his Fragmentorum Historicorum Grcecorum, vol. IV, Paris, 


1841-1870, 5 vols., new edition, 1883; by L. Dindorf, in his Historici 
Grseci Minores, Leipsic, 1870-1871, 2 vols. 


Theophanes of Byzantium lived probably in the sixth century. His history 
deals with the Persian War under Justin II, from the breaking of the truce 
with Chosroes in 567, and going dowm to the tenth year of the war. 
Theophanes preserved the record of the bringing of the silkworm to Italy, 
the Romans not knowing previously that silk was the product of an insect. 


Theophanes Isaurus, Xpovikov, edited by J. Goar, Paris, 1655. 


Theophanes Isaurus, named also the Confessor, was born of noble 
parentage during the reign of Constantine V (741-775), and while a youth 
married the daughter of Leo the Patrician. After discharging sundry public 
offices he retired from the world and founded a monastery, his wife going 
into a convent. He attended the Council of Nicoea in 787, where he 
vehemently defended image worship, and when, in 813, he was called upon 
to recant his views, he preferred imprisonment and banishment. His history 
begins with Diocletian, 284 a.d., at the point where Georgius Syncellus 
stopped, and continues to 813, the time of his imprisonment, his death 
occurring in 818. The work is of no high order, but is valuable in the 
absence of better sources of information. His accounts of the affairs of the 
Eastern Empire are far more trustworthy than those relating to the Western 
Empire, in regard to which he makes the most extraordinary mistakes. A 
continuation of Theophanes’ Chronicle was prepared at the command of 
Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, and has come down to us under the title 
of Xpovoypa</>6a o~vyypa<piio’a in it poo-ray /uaros KtovoravTiVou tov 
(piXo/pioTov 
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Secnrvrov kcll avTOKparopos ¢ « * dpxop-evr) ottov e\r}“4€ ®co<£aV77S 
... too /ZacriAeT Mi^a^A. vlov ®eo<f>i\ov tov KovpoTraXdrov, rjyovv 
diro t^s /3ao-iAeias Aeovros tot) ‘App.evtov (Scriptores post Theophanen), 
edited by Leo Allatius, in his ~2vp.p,ikKTa, Cologne, 1653; and by 
Combesius, in the Paris “Corpus.” The period dealt with is 813-961, and the 


compilation is by sundry anonymous writers. Georgius Monachus and Leo 
Grammaticus also took up his history from 813. 


Theophilus Abbas, Life of Justinian, edited by James Bryce, in the Archivio 
Storico of the Societa Romana de Storia Patria, Rome, 1887. 


Theophilus Abbas was cited by N. Allemannus, in his Anecdota, published 
in 1623, as the author of a life of Justinian. Nothing, however, was known 
of the work or of the author until 1887, when Mr. Bryce discovered the 
work in manuscript in the Barberini Library, Rome. The manuscript 
purports to be extracted from an original Slavonic manuscript, but the work 
appears to be of such a legendary character as not to be of much historical 
value. This Theophilus is not at all to be identified with the jurist 
Theophilus, who aided Justinian in the drawing up of his Code. 


Theophylactus Simocatta, laropca olxovpLtvrj, edited by B. Vulcanius, 
Leyden, 1596 ; by Jacob Pontanus, with a Latin version, Ingolstadt, 1604 ; 
translated into French by F. Morel, Paris, 1603, 1608. 


Theopylactus Simocatta was of Egyptian descent, but was born in Locria. 
He is known to have held public office under Heraclius about 610-629 a.d. 
His history, in continuation of Menander’s, deals with the life of the 
emperor Maurice, who reigned from 582 to 602, and is the oldest and best 
authority on the period. It is related that when the author read a passage 
from his work after the death of the emperor, the audience was moved to 
tears. 


Xiphilinus, Joannes, ‘Ettitw/at;, edited by Leunclavius, Frankfort, 1592 ; 
(see also Dion-Cassius, whose works were abridged by Xiphilinus). 


Xiphilinus of Trapezus, the historian, was a nephew of the patriarch of the 
same name, and lived in the second half of the 11th century. He made, at the 
command of Michael VII Ducas (1071-1078), an epitome of Dion-Cassius, 
which unfortunately includes only books 61-80, because the earlier ones 
were lacking in the copy of Dion used by Xiphilinus. His copy was 
incomplete in other places also. The work is of value as preserving the main 
facts of the original, the greater part of which is lost, for from book 61-80 of 
the History of Rome of Dion-Cassius we have only the abridgment made by 


Xiphilinus, and some other epitomes which were probably made by the 
same person who epitomised the portion from the 55th to the 60th book. 


Zonaras, Joannes, Xpovucov (Annales), edited by H. Wolf, Basel, 1557, 3 
vols. 


Joannes Zonaras lived in the twelfth century under the emperoi*s Alexis I 
Comnenus and Calo-Joannes. His Chronicle is in eighteen books, and 
extends from the creation of the world to the death of Alexis in a.d. 1118. It 
is compiled from various Greek authors, such as Josephus and Dion- 
Cassius. Of the first twenty books of Dion-Cassius we have nothing but the 
abstract of Zonaras. In the latter part of his work Zonaras wrote as an 
eyewitness of the events which he describes. Zonaras, who also wrote a 
lexicon and other works, was continued by Nicetas Acominatus. 


Zosimus, ‘IcrTopia vea, edited by F. Sylberg, in his Scriptores Historise 
Romanae Minores, Frankfort, 1590 ; by Ludwig Mendelssohn Dorpat, 1887 
; Latin translation by Leunclavius, Basel, 1756 ; English translation, The 
History of Count Zosimus, London, 1814. 


Zosimus lived in the age of Theodosius the Younger (408-450), and 
probably resided at Constantinople. His history of the Roman empire, in six 
books, must have been written after the year 425, as appears from a record 
of that year, although the period actually covered by the history is from the 
death of Commodus (192 a.d.) to 410. It is mainly a compilation from 
previous historians, but when giving judgment he is strongly biased in 
favour of Paganism and against Constantine, Theodosius, and other 
champions of Christianity. He has a great love of the marvellous and his 
chronology is confused. 


C. Modern Works 


Abel, Sigurd, Der Untergang des Langobardenreichs in Italien, Gottingen, 
1859. — Adams, W. H. D., Remains of Pompeii and Herculaneum, London, 
1868 ; 2nd edition, 1878. — Allcroft, A. H., The Making of the Monarchy, 
London, 1893; (in collaboration with W. F. Masom), Rome under the 
Oligarchs, London, 1892 ; Tutorial History of Rome to 14 a.d., London, 
1895. — Aly, F., Cicero, sein Leben und seine Schriften, Berlin, 1891. — 


Alzog, J. B., Lehrbuch der Universalgeschichte der christlichen Kirche, 
Mayence, 1840. — Ampere, J. J. A., L’histoire romaine k Rome, Paris, 
1861-1864; L’empire romaine a Rome, Paris, 1867, 4 vols. 
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Jean Jacques Antoine Ampere, French historian, born at Lyons, August 
12th, 1800, died at Pau, March 27th, 1864. He was professor in the College 
of France and a member of the French Academy. In his book Ampere has 
tried to reconstruct Roman history from Roman monuments, and the first 
half is given up to the period of the kings. The work is rather ingenious than 
convincing, being based largely on conjecture, but it is full of scholarship 
and artistic enthusiasm. 


Arnold, Thomas, History of Rome, London, 1840-1843 ; 1882 ; History of 
the Later Roman Commonwealth, London, 1882, 2 vols.; The Second Punic 
War, edited by W. T. Arnold, London, 1886. 


Thomas Arnold, born at West Cowes, Isle of Wight, June 13th, 1795, was 
educated at Winchester and Oxford, being elected fellow of Oriel in 1815. 
He resided at Oxford until 1819, devoting himself to historical and 
theological studies. Upon leaving the university he settled in Laleham, 
where his spare time was occupied with the study of Thucydides and the 
new light which had been thrown on Roman history and historical method 
generally by the researches of Niebuhr. In August, 1828, he entered upon 
his duties as head-master of Rugby. Under his superintendence this school 
became a sphere of intellectual, moral, and religious discipline, where 
healthy character was formed and men fitted for the duties and 
responsibilities of life. In 1841 he was appointed to the chair of modern 
history at Oxford, where he had delivered eight lectures, when he died very 
suddenly June 12th, 1842. 


Owing to the author’s death his History of Rome was not completed beyond 
the Spanish campaign in the Second Punic War (to B.C. 241). Based on 

Niebuhr, whose theories on early Roman history have now been abandoned, 
the book is thus superseded by several more recent ones, though its account 


of the Punic wars is as satisfactory as any in the English language. The 
memory of Arnold has been idealised in Tom Brown’s Schooldays, a novel 
by Thomas Hughes (1822-1896), who was educated under Arnold at 
Rugby. 


Arnold, W. T., The Roman System of Provincial Administration, London, 
1879. 


This work well shows the greatness of the Romans in the administration of 
provincial affairs. The author was a grandson of Thomas Arnold. 


Aschbach, Jos., Geschichte der Westgothen, Frankfort, 1827. — Assemann, 
W., Handbuch der allgemeinen Geschichte, Brunswick, 1853-1864, 6 vols. 
— Aube, Barthelemy, Histoire des persecutions de |’Eglise, Paris, 1875, 2 
vols. — Aube, Benjamin, Les Chretiens dans l|’empire romain de la fin des 
Antonins jusqu’au milieu du IHme siecle, Paris, 1881. 


Babelon, E. C. F., Description historique et chronologique des monnaies de 
la republique romain e, Paris, 1885-1886, 2 vols. — Bahr, J. C. F., 
Geschichte der romischen Litteratur, Carlsruhe, 1828 ; 4th edition, 1868- 
1873, 3 vols. — Baring-Gould, S., The Tragedy of the Csesars, London, 
1892. — Beaufort, Louis de, Dissertation sur |’incertitude des cing premiers 
siecles de l’histoire romaine, Paris and Utrecht, 1738 ; 2nd edition, 1866 ; 
English translation, London, 1738; Histoire de la republique romaine, Paris, 
1766. — Becker, W. A., Handbuch der romischen Altertiinier, Leipsic, 
1843-1846, 2 vols, (continued by Marquardt, which see) ; Gallus, oder 
rbmische Scenen aus der Zeit Augustus, Berlin, 1880-1882, 3 vols. ; 
English translation, Gallus: Roman Scenes in the Time of Augustus, 
London, 1882 (in Becker’s Gallus Roman Life is represented much in the 
same way as Greek life is pictured in his Charicles) . 


Wilhelm Adolf Becker was born at Dresden, 1796, and died at Meissen, 
September 30th, 1846. His handbook satisfied a need which was keenly felt 
towards the middle of the last century. The activity in the investigation of 
old Roman antiquities called forth by Niebuhr demanded a work giving a 
general survey of the certified results of previous investigation. This is 
precisely what the Handbuch did. Single items were carefully examined and 
placed in their proper position, and the whole was accompanied by valuable 


notes giv-ing the most important sources, a study of which had led the 
author to his positions, and giving also opinions differing from his, so that 
the book served as a guide to further independent study. The work was long 
considered indispensable to specialists, though it has of late years been 
superseded somewhat by the works of Mommsen. For biographical 
purposes it is still of great value. 


Beesly, A. H., The Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla, London, 1877. — Beesly, 
Edward S., Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberius, London, 1878. — Bekker, A., 
Corpus Scriptorum Historhe Byzantinse ; see Byzantine History. — Beloch, 
Julius, Campanien, Geschichte und Topographie des antiken Neapel und 
seiner Umgebung, Berlin, 1879; Breslau, 1890. — Bergk, Theodor, 
Kritische Bearbeitung des Monumentum Ancyranum, Gottingen, 1873. — 
Beth-mann-Hollweg, M. A., Gerichtsverfassung und Prozess des sinkenden 
romischen Reiches, Bonn, 1834. — Bickersteth, A., Outlines of Roman 
History, London, 1891. — Binding, Karl, Geschichte des burgundisch- 
romanischen Konigreichs, Leipsic, 1868. — Block, G., Les origines du 
senat romain, Paris, 1883. — Blondel, J. E., Histoire economique de la 
conjuration de Catilina, Paris, 1893. — Bluhme. Friedrich, Die Gens 
Langobardorum und ihre Herkunft, Bonn, 1868-1874, 2 vols. — Boissier, 
M. L. G., Ciceron et les amis, Paris, 1866 ; 
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1872 ; La religion romaine, d’ Auguste aux Antonins, Paris, 1874, 2 vols. ; 
2nd edition, 1878 ; L’opposition sous les Cesars, Paris, 1878; 2nd edition, 
1885; La fin du paganisme, Paris, 1891, 2 vols. 


Marie Louis Gaston Boissier, born at Nimes, August 15th, 1825, became 
professor of rhetoric at Nimes and Paris, and, in 1861, of Latin eloquence in 
the College of France. He is a member of the Academy, and Commander of 
the Legion of Honour since 1888. All of Boissier’s works are of interest, 
presenting often a wholly new point of view. The work on Roman religion 
deals with the religious revolution which took place between the time of 
Cicero and of Marcus Aurelius. The change was from a state of general 
scepticism to a period when even the philosophers were religious, and the 


author traces the causes of this change. The picture showing the condition 
of the inferior classes is particularly interesting. Also in his book on Cicero 
the author gives a delightful picture of the society in which the great orator 
moved. 


Borsari, L., Topografia di Roma antica, Milan. — Botsf ord, George Willis, 
A History of Rome, London and New York, 1901 ; The Story of Rome as 
Greeks and Romans tell it, London and New York, 1903. — Bouche- 
Leclerq, A., Histoire de la divination dans |’ antiquite, Paris, 1879-1882, 4 
vols.; Manuel des institutions romaines, Paris, 1886. — Bradley, Henry, The 
Goths, London, 1888, Article in the Academy, London, May 15th, 1886. — 
Brandis, C. G., Studien zur rbmischen Verwaltungsgeschichte, in Hermes, 
vol. 31. — Breal, Michael, Les tables Eugubines, texte, traduction et 
commentaire, avec une grammaire et une introduction historique, Paris, 
1875. — Breysig, K., Kulturgeschichte der Neuzeit, Ber-lin, 1901, 2 vols. 
— Breysig, Theodor, Die Zeit Karl Martels, in Jahrbucher der Deutschen 
Geschichte, Leipsic, 1869. — Brosien, Hermann, Karl der Grosse, Berlin, 
1885. — Browne, R. W., History of Roman Classical Literature, London, 
1884. — Brunengo, G., II Patriziate romano di Carlomagno, Prabo, 1893. 
— Bryce, James, The Holy Roman Empire, London, 


1862. 


Bryce’s book shows the mutual relations of Rome and Germany during the 
Middle Ages, and is invaluable in throwing clear light on their intricacies. 
The author shows that the Roman Empire continued to exist throughout the 
Middle Ages, which is the key to an understanding of the whole period. 


Budinger, Max, Untersuchungen zur romischen Kaisergeschichte, Leipsic, 
1868-1871, 3 vols, (contains a good account of the Augustan history). — 
Bunbury, S. H., A History of Ancient Geography, 1879, 2 vols. — Burger, 
C. P., Neue Forschungen zur alten Geschichte Roms, Amsterdam, 1894, — 
Burn, R., Rome and the Campagna, London, 1870; 2nd edition, 1875; Old 
Rome : a handbook to the ruins of the City and the Campagna, London, 
1880. — Bury, J. B., History of the Later Roman Empire, from Arcadius to 
Irene, London, 1889, 2 vols. ; A History of the Roman Empire, London, 


1893. (A biographical notice of this writer has been given in vol. I, page 
295.) 


Canina, Luigi, Gli edifizi di Roma antica, Rome, 1848-1856, 6 vols. — 
Capes, W. W., The Roman Empire of the Second Century; or the Age of the 
Antonines, London, 1876 ; The Early Empire: from the Assassination of 
Cfesar to that of Domitian, London, 1876. — Capponi, Gino, Sulla 
dominazione dei Longobard in Italia, in Scritti editi ed inediti, Florence, 
1877, 2 vols. — Champagny, F. J. R., Les Cesars : Tableau du monde 
romain sous les premiers empereurs, Paris, 1841-1853 ; Les Cesars du 
IIIme siecle, Paris, 1870. — Chapot, V., La classis praetoris Misenansis, 
Paris, 1896. — Charlemagne, Capitularies of, in Migne’s Patrologise latine, 
Paris, 1844-1855, 221 vols. — Church, A. J., Carthage (Stories of the 
Nations), London, 1886; Pictures from Roman Life, London, 1893. — 
Church, R. W., The Beginnings of the Middle Ages, a.d. 500-1000, London, 
1877. 


This is a good introduction to a study of the Middle Ages, being one of the 
best short histories of the time from the fall of Rome to the dissolution of 
the Carolingian empire. The book shows the paths leading up to the union 
of church and empire under Otto the Great. 


Clinton, H. Fynes, Fasti Romani, Oxford, 1845-1850, 2 vols.; An Epitome 
of the Civil and Literary Chronology of Rome and Constantinople, from the 
Death of Augustus to the Death of Heraclius, edited by H. Fynes Clinton, 
London, 1853. 


Clinton’s works are standards on the civil and literary chronology of 
Greece, Rome, and Constantinople and are indispensable to students of 
ancient history. 


Closset, Leon de, Essai sur |’historiographie des romains, Brussels, 1850. 
— Comyn, Robert, History of the Western Empire, London, 1851, 2 vols. 
— Coulton, J. J., Inquiry into the meaning of the name “Roma,” London, 
1893. — Creighton, M., Rome, London, 1875.— Crivellucci, Amadeo, 
Papers on Lombard History, in Studi Storice, Pisa, 1892. — Cruchon, G., 
Les banques dans |’ antiquite, Paris, 1879. — Cruttwell, C. T., A History of 
Roman Literature, from the earliest period to the death of Marcus Aurelius, 


London and New York, 1877. — Cumont, F., Textes et monuments figures, 
relatifs aux mysteres de Mithra, Brussels, 1895, 1896, 2 vols. — Curios, J. 
G., Vorgeschichte Roms, Leipsic, 1878. — Curteis, A. M., 
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History of the Roman Empire from the death of Theodosius to 
Charlemagne, London, 


1875. 


This book covers the portion of mediaeval history about which we have the 
least information. Curteis has based his work principally upon Gibbon, 
Milman, and Thierry and gives perhaps the most acceptable account of the 
period. 


Dahn, Felix, Die Konige der Germanen. Wesen und Geschichte des altesten 
Konigtums der germanischen Stamme, Wiirzberg, 1861-1871, vols. 1-6; 
vol. 7, Leipsic, 1895 ; Prokopius von Caserea, Berlin, 1865; 
Laugobardische Studien, Leipsic, 1876; Urgeschichte der germanischen und 
romanischen Volker, Berlin, 1881-1890, 4 vols. — Davidson, J. L. S., 
Cicero and the Fall of the Republic, in Heroes of the Nations, London and 
New York, 1898. — Deguignes, Jos., Histoire Generale des Huns, des 
Turcs, des Mongols, et des autres Tartares Occidentaux, avant et depuis 
Jesus Christ jusqu’a present, Paris, 1756-1758, 3 vols. — Denis, Jacques 
Francois, Histoire des The’ories et des idees morales de Pantiquite, Paris, 
1856, 2 vols. — Dennis, George, The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, 
London, 1848,2 vols. — Desjardin, E., Ge” ographie historique et 
administrative de la Gaule, Paris, 1876-1893, 4 vols. — Dindorf, Ludwig 
August, Historici Graeci minores, Leipsic, 1870-1871, 2 vols. — Dirksen, 
H. E., Scriptores Historian Augustas, Leipsic, 1842. — Dodge, Theodore 
A., Hannibal: Caesar (Great Captains), Boston, 1892. — Doesburg, J. J., 
Geschiedenis der Romenien, Amsterdam, 1890. — Dollinger, J. J. von, Das 
Kaiserthum Karls des Grossen und seiner Nachfolger, in Akademische 


Vortrage, vol. III. ; The First Age of Christianity and the Church, London, 
1877. — Domaszewski, A. von, Die Heere der Biirgerkriege in den Jahren 
49-42, v. Chr., Neue Heidelberger, Jahrbiicher, 1894; 1895. — Dreyfus, R., 
Essai sur les lois agraires sous la republique romaine, Paris, 1894. — 
Drumann, W., Geschichte Roms in seinem Ubergange von der 
republikanischen zur monarchischen Verfassung, 2nd edition, Berlin, 1899- 
1902, 2 vols, (contains an excellent account of Sulla). — Du Cange, 
Charles du F., Histoire de |’empire de Constantinople sous les empereurs 
francais, Paris, 1657. 


Charles du Fresne Du Cange, a French lexicographer, was born at Amiens 
in 1610. His life was devoted to research into antiquity and the Middle 
Ages, and he merited the surname of the French Varro. His works are very 
valuable to the student of ancient or mediaeval history. 


Dummler, Ernst, Geschichte des ostfranischen Reiches, Leipsic, 1887-1888, 
3 vols. — Dunham, S. Astley, History of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
London, 1837. — Duruy, Jean-Victor, Histoire romaine depuis les temps les 
plus recules jusqu’a la mort de Theodose, Paris, 1879-1885, 7 vols. ; 
Histoire romaine, Paris, 1889-1891 ; Histoire romaine jusqu’a |’invasion 
des barbares, Paris, 1899. — Dyer, T. H., A History of the City of Rome, its 
structures and monuments, from its foundation to the end of the Middle 
Ages, London, 1865 ; History of the Kings of Rome, London, 1868. 


Thomas Henry Dyer, born at London, May 4th, 1804; died at Bath, Jan. 30, 
1888. He was for some time employed as a clerk in the West India House, 
but eventually devoted himself entirely to literature. In his history he finds 
fault with the scepticism of writers like Niebuhr, being himself inclined to 
accept early Roman history as definite. When he deals with later historic 
times, however, he becomes judicious and trustworthy, but the book has to 
do with antiquities rather than institutions and is not so much political as 
archaeological. 


Ebert, A., Geschichte der christlich-lateinischen Litteratur, Leipsic, 1874- 
1880, 2 vols. ; French translation of vol. II by Aymeric and Condamin, 
Paris, 1882, 2 vols. — Eichhorn, Karl Friedrich, Deutsche Staats-und 
Rechts-Geschichte, Gottingen, 1843-1845, 4 vols. — Enmann, A., Zur 


romischen Konigsgeschichte, St. Petersburg, 1892. — Esmein, J. P. H. E. 
A., Melanges d’histoire, du droit et de critique, Paris, 1887. 


Fabia, P., Les sources de Tacite dans les histoires et les annales, Paris, 1893. 
— Farrer, T., Paganism and Christianity, London, 1891. — Fav6”, 
Ildephonse, L’ancienne Rome, Paris, 1880; L’empire des Francs depuis sa 
fondation jusqu’a son demembrement, Paris, 1889. 


— Finlay, George, Greece under the Romans, London, 1857; The History 
of Greece from its conquest by the Crusaders to its conquest by the Turks, 
and of the Empire of Trebizond, London, 1851 ; History of the Byzantine 
and the Greek Empires from 716-1453, Edinburgh and London, 1853-1854, 
2 vols.; History of Greece from its Conquest by the Romans to the present 
time, edited by H. F. Tozer, Oxford, 1877, 7 vols. — Fisher, G. P., The 
Beginnings of Christianity, New York, 1877. — Fiske, George Converse, 
The Politics of the Patrician Claudii, in the Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, vol. XTI, Cambridge, Mass., 1902. 


— Flasch, F. M., Constantin der Grosse, Wurzburg, 1891. — Forstemann, 
Ernst Wilhelm, Geschichte des deutschen Sprachstamms, Nordliauscn, 
1N74-1875, 2 vols. — Forsyth, William, Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
London, 1867. — Fountain, F. O., Defence of Nero, Chiswick, 1892. — 
Freeman, E. A., General Sketch of European History, London, 1872; 
Cornelius, Sulla, and Flavian Caesars (in Essays, ser. II), London, 1872; 
Illyrian Emperors 
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(Essays, ser. Ill), London, 1880 ; History of Federal Government in Greece 
and Italy, edited by J. B. Bury, London, 1893. — Friedlander, Ludwig, Uber 
den Kunstsinn der Romer in der Kaiserzeit, Konigsberg, 1852 ; Uber die 
Spiele der alten Romer, in Marquardt’s Romische Staatsverwaltung, 
Leipsic, 1873-1878 ; Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms, Leipsic, 
1888-1890, 3 vols. 


Ludivig Friedlander’s works represent the cultural side of Roman life rather 
than the political. ” His Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms is one 
of the most important books on the subject. In it we get a lifelike picture of 
the more important aspects of Roman civilisation during the first two 
centuries of the empire. 


Froude, J. A., Csesar, London and New York, 1866. — Fuchs, J., Der 
zweite pmiische Krieg und seine Quellen, Polybius und Livius, Wiener- 
Neustadt, 1894. — Furchheim, Fr., Bibliografia di Pompei, Ercolano e 
Stabia, Naples, 1892. — Fustel de Coulanges, N. D., La cite antique, Paris, 
1864. 


Gaillard, Gabriel H., Histoire de Charlemagne, Paris, 1782, 4 vols. — 
Gardner, A., Julian and the last Struggle of Paganism, London and New 
York, 1895. — Gardthausen, Victor, Augustus und seine Zeit, Leipsic, 
1891, 2 vols. — Geffcken, H., Staat und Kirche in ihrem Verhaltniss 
geschichtlich entwickelt, Berlin, 1875 ; English translation, Church and 
State, their relations historically considered, London, 1877. — Gell, 
William (in collaboration with John P. Gandy), Pompeiana: the Topography, 
Edifices and Ornaments of Pompeii, London, 1821. — Gelzer, H., Abriss 
der byzantinischen Kaisergeschichte, in Karl Krumbacher’s Geschichte der 
byzantinischen Litteratur, Munich, 1897. — Gerard, Histoire des Francs 
d’Austrasie, Brussels, 1865, 2 vols. — Gerdes, Heinrich, Geschichte des 
deutschen Volkes, Leipsic, 1891-1898, 2 vols. — Gerlach, F. D., Die 
Geschichtsschreiber der Romer bis auf Orosius, Stuttgart, 1855. — Gfrorer, 
August Friedrich, Geschichte der ost-undwestfriinki- schen Karolinger, 
Freiburg, 1848, 2 vols. ; Byzantinische Geschichten, edited by Weiss, Gratz, 
1872-1874, 2 vols. — Gibbon, Edward, The History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, London, 1776-1788, 6 vols. ; edited by H. H. 
Milman, London, 1838-1839, 12 vols. ; edited by an English Churchman, 
London, 1853, 7 vols. ; edited by W. Smith, London, 1854-1855, 8 vols. ; 
edited by J. B. Bury, London, 1896-1900, 7 vols, (see Prolegomena). 


Edward Gibbon, the most eminent of English historians, was born at 
Putney, 1737. His delicate constitution interfered with his early studies, but 
at fifteen he entered Magdalene College, Oxford. In his autobiography he 
speaks of the fourteen months he spent there as ” the most idle and 


unprofitable of his whole life.” Becoming at this time a convert to 
Romanism, his father sent him to Lausanne, Switzeiland, where he studied 
for five years under a Calvinist irinister, who won him back to 
Protestantism. He returned to England in 1758, and in 1761 published his 
first work, Essay on the Study of Literature, in French, with which language 
he was at the time, as he himself says in his autobiography, more familiar 
than with English. His visit to Rome about 1763 first suggested to him the 
idea of writing his famous history. The work was finished in 1787, after the 
author had spent eighteen years of labour upon it. It covers the whole period 
from Trajan to the conquest of Constantinople, relating not only the 
political events and situation, but representing all phases of life in a 
wonderfully attractive, frequently dramatic, manner. His strong bias against 
Christianity is the only point upon which he has been attacked. Otherwise, 
so thorough and exact were his investigations that although the book was 
completed over a century ago, few errors have been brought to light in it by 
the steady researches of a century. In 1783 he retired to Lausanne, where he 
lived for the remainder of his life. He died in London in 1794, on one of his 
visits to England. 


Giesebrecht, F. W. B. von, Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit, Brunswick, 
1855-1888, 5 vols. — Gilbert, Otto, Geschichte und Topographie der Stadt 
Rom im Alterthum, Leipsic, 1883, 3 vols. — Gilman, A., General History 
of Rome (Story of the Nations), London and New York, 1886. — 
Goldsmith, Oliver, The History of Rome, from the Foundation of the City 
of Rome to the Destruction of the Western Empire, London, 1769 ; 1825, 2 
vols. (A biographical notice of this author has been given in vol. IV, page 
631.) — Gray, Elizabeth C. Hamilton, Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria, 
London, 1840. — Greenidge, A. H. J., Roman Public Life, London, 1901. 
— Gregorovius, Ferdinand, Die Geschichte des romischen Kaisers Hadrian 
und seiner Zeit, Konigsberg, 1851, reprinted under the title, Der Kaiser 
Hadrian, Gemalde der romisch-hellenischen Welt zu seiner Zeit, Stuttgart, 
1884; Die Grabdenkmaler der Pabste, Leipsic, 1857 ; Geschichte der Stadt 
Rom im Mittelalter, Stuttgart, 1859-1873, 8 vols.; 4th edition, 1886-1895; 
English translation, History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages, 
London, 1894, 6 vols. ; Italian translation ordered by municipal authorities 
of Rome, Storia della citta di Roma nel medio evo, Venice, 1874-1876, 8 
vols. 


Ferdinand Gregorovius was born at Neidenburg, Prussia, January 19th, 
1821. He studied theology at Konigsberg, but a journey to Italy, in 1852, 
caused him to devote his future life to historical research. For his History of 
Rome in the Middle Ages, Gregorovius was granted the honorary 
citizenship of that city. He died at Munich, May 1st, 1891. 
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Grimm, J., Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, Gottingen, 1828. — Grindle, G. E. 
A., The Destruction of Paganism in the Roman Empire, Oxford, 1892. — 
Gueldenpenning, A., Geschichte des ostromischen Reiches, Halle, 1885. — 
Guillot, C, Droit public romain, Mayenne, 1895. — Guirand, P., La 
difference entre Cesar et le senat, Paris, 1878. 


Hadley, J., Introduction to Roman Law, New York and London, 1874. — 
Hagenback, K. R., Kirchengeschichte von der altesten Zeit bis zum 19ten 
Jahrhnndert, Leipsic, 1885, 7 vols. — Hahn, H., Jahrbiicher des friinkischen 
Reiches 741-752, in Jahrbucher der Deutschen Geschichte, Berlin, 1863. — 
Hallam, II., The View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages, 
London, 1818. — Hammer-Purgstall, J. von, Geschichte des osmanischen 
Reiches, Vienna, 1827-1834, 10 vols. — Hardie, W. R., Character and 
Genius of the Roman People, London, 1895. — Harnack, A., Zur 
Quellenkritik der Geschichte des Gnosticismus, Leipsic, 1873; Die Zeit des 
Ignatius und die Chronologie der antiochenischen Bischofe, Leipsic, 1878; 
Das Monchtum, Seine Ideale und Geschichte, Giessen, 1881 ; 4th edition, 
1895; Geschichte der altschriftlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, Leipsic, 1893 ; 
Das Christentum und die Geschichte, Leipsic, 1896; Haure’au, J. B., 
Charlemagne et sa cour, Paris, 1852-1855. — Hegel, G. W. F., Vorlesungen 
iiber die Philosophie der Geschichte, Berlin, 1833, 8 vols. ; English 
translation by J. Sibree, Lectures on the Philosophy of History, London, 
1857. — Hegel, R., Geschichte der Stadteverfassung von Italien, Leipsic, 
1847, 2 vols. — Hemans, C, Historical and Monumental Rome, London, 
1874. — Herbert, W., Attila, King of the Huns, London, 1838. (An epic 
poem in twelve books, containing also an historical treatise on Attila and 
his predecessors.) — Hertzberg, G. F., Geschichte Griechenlands unter der 
Herrschaft der Romer, Berlin, 1875 ; Geschichte des romischen 


Kaiserreiches, Berlin, 1880-1882; Geschichte der Byzantiner und des 
osmanischen Reiches, Berlin, 1882-1884; Geschichte der Romer im 
Alterthum, Berlin, 1885. — Herzog, E. von, Geschichte und System der 
romischen Staatsverfassung, Tubingen, 1884-1891, 2 vols. — Heyd, 
Wilhelm von, Geschichte des Levantehandels im Mittelalter, Leipsic, 1885- 
1886. — Heyne, C. G., Antiquitates Byzantinae, 1808-1811. — Hirsch F., 
Das Herzogtum Benevent bis zum Untergang des Langobardenreiches, 
Leipsic, 1847. — Hirschfeld, H. O., Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der 
romischen Verwaltungsgeschichte, Berlin, 1877 ; Zur Geschichte des 
lateinischen Rechts, Berlin, 1879; Inscriptiones Galliaa Narbonensis 
Latinae, Berlin, 1888; Timagones und die gallische Wanderung, in the 
Sitzungsbericht der Berliner Akademie, Berlin, 1894. 


Otto Hirschfeld, a distinguished German historian and epigraphist, was born 
March 16, 1843, at Konigsberg, Prussia. After pursuing philological and 
historical studies at the universities of Bonn and Berlin, he was engaged in 
epigraphical and historical research in Italy from 1865 to 1867. He was 
successively professor at Prague, Vienna, and Berlin, and has for many 
years been director of the Institute of Archaeology at Berlin. In addition to 
several important historical works of his own production, he has 
collaborated with Mommsen in the Ephemeris epigraphica, and has 
contributed largely to the Corpus inscriptionum latinarum and the 
Inscriptiones Gallicce Narbonensis latince. 


Hodgkin, Thomas, Vandals, article in the Ninth Edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica; The Dynasty of Theodosius, Oxford, 1889; Italy 
and her Invaders, Oxford, 1880-1889, 7 vols. ; 1899, 8 vols. ; Life of 
Theodoric, Oxford, 1891 ; Charles the Great, London, 1899. — Hoeck, K., 
Romische Geschichte vom Verfall der Republik bis zur Vollendung der 
Monarchi unter Constantin, Gottingen, 1841. — How, W. W. (in 
collaboration with H. D. Leigh), A History of Rome to the Death of Caesar, 
London. — Howorth, II. H., The Westerly Drifting of Nomads, article in the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. V, London, 1874. — Hullman, 
K. D., Geschichte des byzantinischen Handels, Frankfort, 1808. 


Ihne, W., Romische Geschichte, Leipsic, 1868-1890, 8 vols. ; English 
translation by the author, The History of Rome, London, 1871-1882, 5 vols. 


; Rome : to its Capture by the Gauls, London, 1878. 


Wilhelm Ihne, German philologist and classical historian, was born 
February 2nd, 1821, at Fiirth. He spent several years in England as a 
teacher and has, since 1863, been professor at Heidelberg. Ihne’s history 
deals with the early period of Rome up to the time when Augustus became 
sole ruler. It is addressed to a general audience, and consequently the author 
attempts to establish his position in a generally comprehensible manner. He 
succeeds better in his undertaking when he reaches the ground of more 
reliable tradition where he is not obliged to clothe difficult critical analysis 
in popular garb. The author takes a wholly unprejudiced stand, examining 
all evidence, separating fact from conjecture, and leaving the reader to form 
his own judgment. The work is marked by sound common sense. 


Ihne, W. R., Society in Rome under the Caesars, London, 1888. (A good 
popular account of the daily life of the period.) 


Jacobi, R., Die Quellen der Langobardengeschichte des Paulus Diaconus, 
Halle, 1877 ; Jaffd, Philip, Geschichte des deutschen Reiches unter Lothar 
dem Sachsen, Berlin, 1843 ; (see 
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also classical section). — Jager, O., Geschichte der Romer, Gutersloh, 
1861. — Jahn, A., Die 


Geschichte der Burgundionen, und Burgundiens, 1874, 2 vols. — Jay, B., 
Synopsis of Roman History, London, 1894. — Jonson, Ben, Tragedy of 
Catiline, London, 1611. — Jordan, H., Topographie der Stadt Rom im 
Altertum, Berlin, 1871, 1878, 1885, 2 vols. — Jung, J., Geographic und 
politische Geschichte des klassischen Altertums, in Ivan Midler’s 
Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, vol. 3, Nordlingen 1889. 


Karst, F., Kritische Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des zweiten Samniten- 
krieges, in Neues Jahrbuch f iir Philologie, Luppe, vol. 13. — Kaufmann, 
G. H., Deutsche Geschichte bis auf Karl den Grossen, Leipsic, 1880-1881, 


2 vols. — Keightley, Thomas, The History of Rome to the End of the 
Republic, London, 1842. — Kiepert, H., Handbuch der alten Geographie, 
Berlin, 1878. — Kingsley, Charles, The Roman and the Teuton, London, 
1875; 1889. — Klein, J., Die Verwaltungsbeamten der Provinzen des 
rbmischen Reiches, Berlin, 1878. — Kopke, Der Anfang des Konigthums 
bei den Gothen, Berlin, 1854. — Kornemann, E., Zur Stadtentstehung in 
den ehemals keltischen und germanischen Gebieten des Romer-reiches, 
Giessen, 1898. — Korte, G., Ein Wandgemalde von Vulci als Dokument der 
romischen Konigsgeschichte. — Kraschenimkow, M., Die Augustalen und 
das Sacral-magisterium, St. Petersburg, 1895. — Krumbacher, K., 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, Leipsic, 1892 (in collaboration with A. Ehrhard 
and H. Gerzer) ; Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur, in I. Midler’s 
Handbuch der klassischen Alterthumswissenschaften, vol. 9, Munich, 1897. 
— Kuhn, E., Verfassung der Stadte des romischen Reiches, Leipsic, 1864. 


La Barte, J., History of the Arts of the Middle Ages, London, 1855. — 
Lanciani, Rodolf 0, Le Acque e gli acquedotti di Roma antica, Rome, 1880 
; Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries, London, 1889 ; Pagan 
and Christian Rome, London and Boston, 1892 ; Forma urbis Romse, Milan 
and New York, 1893-1901 ; A Manual of Roman Antiquities, London, 
1894; New Tales of Old Rome, Boston, 1901. — Lange, L., Romische 
Alterthiimer, Berlin, 1876-1879, 2 vols. — Lau, G. J. T., Gregor I der 
Grosse, nach seinen Leben und seiner Lehre geschildert, Leipsic, 1845. — 
Laurent, F., Etudes sur l’histoire de Phumanite, Paris, 1880. — Lavisse, E. 
(in collaboration with Alfred Rambaud), Histoire generate du jyme siecie ^ 
nos jours, Paris, 1893, etc., 8 vols, in progress. — Le Beau, Charles, 
Histoire du Bas-Empire depuis Constantin, Paris, 1757-1779, 22 vols. — 
Lecky, W. E. H., History of European Morals from Augustus to 
Charlemagne, London, 1870. — Lecointe, Charles, Annales ecclesiastiques 
de la France, Paris, 1665-1680, 8 vols. — Lehmann, C. F., Beitrage zur 
alten Geschichte, 1902. — Leighton, R. F., A History of Rome, New York, 
1880. — Lemonnier, H., Etude historique sur la condition privee des 
Affranchis, Paris, 1887. — Lenormant, F., La grande Grece, Paris, 1881- 
1884, 3 vols. ; (a biographical notice of this writer is given in vol. I, p. 588). 
— Lewis, Geoi’ge Comewall, An Inquiry into the Credibility of the Early 
Roman History, London, 1855, 2 vols. 


George Cornewall Lewis, a statesman and man of letters, was born in 
London, April 21, 1806. Educated at Eton and Oxford, he was called to the 
bar in 1831. Although almost constantly engaged in public life, he devoted 
much attention to literature, writing numerous essays and contributions to 
reviews, besides publishing several translations from the Ger-man. All of 
his writings are distinguished for clear, sober, and original thought. He died 
in April, 1863. In his inquiry into the credibility of early Roman history 
Lewis submits early Roman history to the same tests that are applied in 
determining credibility in judicial investigation. In applying these tests to 
Niebuhr’s positions he decides that many of them are based on insufficient 
foundations, and comes to the conclusion that all efforts to clear up early 
Roman history are thrown away since there is no contemporary evidence. 


Le”zardiere, Marie Pauline de, Theorie des lois politiques de la monarchic 
francaise, Paris, 1844,4 vols. — Liddell, H. G., A History of Rome from the 
earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire, London and New York, 
1865. 


Henry George Liddell was born at Binchester, February 6th, 1811. Educated 
at Oxford, he became a college tutor and in 1846 was made head-master of 
Westminster School. In 1834, he began, in collaboration with Robert Scott, 
the preparation of the Greek-English Lexicon, which was his life-work. In 
1855 he was appointed dean of Christ Church, Oxford, which position he 
retained until 1891. LiddelPs history is a most valuable work, being as Mr. 
Adams says of it, ” a storehouse of accurate information.” 


Liebenau, W., Stadteverwaltung im romischen Kaiserseich, Leipsic, 1900. 
— Lilly, W. S., Ancient Religion and Modern Thought, London, 1884. — 
Lindner, Theodor, Die sogen-annten Schenkungen Pippins, Karls des 
Grossen und Ottos I, Stuttgart, 1896. — Lippert, Julius, Die Religionen der 
europiiischen Kulturvolker, Berlin, 1881. — Lockhart, J. G., Velerius, a 
Roman Story, Edinburgh, 1821. — Long, G., The Decline of the Roman 
Republic, London, 1864-1874, 5 vols. This book covers the period from the 
destruction of Carthage to the death of Julius Caesar. — Lorenz, F., Karls 
des Grossen Privat-und Hofleben, in Von Raumer’s Historisches 
Taschenbuch, Leipsic, 1832. 
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Macaulay, T. B., Lays of Ancient Rome, London, 1812. — Macdermot, T. 
B., Outline of Roman History, Dublin, 1892. — Mackenzie, Lord, Studies 
of the Roman Law, with Comparative Views of the Laws of France, 
England, and Scotland, 5th edition, edited by John Kirkpatrick, London, 
18S0. — Maclear, G. F., Apostles of Mediaeval Europe, London, 1868. — 
Madvig, J. N., Die Verfassung und Verwaltung des romischen Staats, 
Leipsic, 1881-1882, 2 vols. — Mahaffy, J. P., The Greek World under 
Roman Sway, London, 1890. 


— Mahon, Philip Henry Stanhope, Life of Belisarius, London, 1848. — 
Manso, J. K. F., Geschichte des ostgothischen Reiches in Italien, Breslau, 
1824. — Marioni, G., I Papiri Diplomatici, Rome, 1805 (a collection of 
documents, papal bulls, legal documents of transactions between Byzantine 
merchants, officials, clergy, etc.). — Marlot, E., Precis des institutions 
politiques de Rome, Paris, 1856. — Marquardt, K. J., vols. 3 to 5 of 
Becker’s Handbuch der romischen Altertiimer, Leipsic, 1849-1868 ; second 
edition of complete work (in collaboration with Th. Mommsen), Leipsic, 
1881-1886, 7 vols. ; Romische Staatsverwaltung, forming vols. 4 to 6 of 
Handbuch der romischen Altertiimer, Leipsic, 1873-1878; 1881-1885; 
Privatleben der Romer, forming vol. 7 of Handbuch der romischen 
Alterliiincr, Leipsic, 1879-1882; 2nd edition, 1886. — Marrast, A., 
Esquisses Byzantines, Paris, 1874. 


— Martens, W., Politische Geschichte des Langobardenreiches unter Konig 
Luitbrand, Heidelberg, 1880. — Martin, H., Histoire de France, Paris, 1838- 
1853; 1855-1860, 18 vols. 


— Marx, F., Die Beziehungen der klassischen Volker des Altertums zu dem 
keltisch-germanischen Norden, Beilage der Allgemeinen Zeitung, 1897, 
No. 162, 163. — Mascov, J. J., Geschichte der Deutschen bis zum Abgang 
der merovingischen Konige, Leipsic, 1726-1737, 2 vols. — Masom, W. F., 
The Struggle for Empire, 287-202 B.C., London, 1894 (in collaboration 
with F. G. Plaistowe) ; Synopsis of Roman History, London, 1891. — 
Mason, A. J., The Persecution of Diocletian, Cambridge, 1876. — Mayor, J. 
E. B., Biblio-graphic Clue to Latin Literature, London, 1875. — Meitzen, 
A., Siedelung und Agrarwesen der Westgermanen und Ostgermanen, der 


Kelten, Romer, Finnen und Slaven, Berlin, 1895, 3 vols. — Meltzer, O., 
Geschichte der Karthager, Berlin, 2 vols. — Menzel, W., Geschichte der 
deutschen Dichtung von der altesten bis auf die neueste Zeit, Leipsic, 1875, 
2nd edition, 3 vols. ; English translation by Horrocks, History of Germany 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, London, 1848, 3 vols. — 
Merivale, Charles, A History of the Romans under the Empire, London, 
1850-1862, 7 vols.; The Fall of the Roman Republic, London, 1853; A 
General History of Rome, London, 1875; The Roman Triumvirates, 
London, 1876. 


Charles Merivale was born March 8th, 1806, and educated at Harrow, 
Haileybury, and Cambridge. In 1833 he was elected fellow of St. Johns. In 
addition to gaining distinction as a student he was prominent in athletic 
sports, rowing in the first inter-university boat-race in 1829. He was 
ordained in 1833, appointed chaplain to the speaker of the House of 
Commons in 1863, and in 1869 became dean of Ely. He died December 
27th, 1893. Merivale’s History of the Romans under the Empire did much 
to foster the study of Roman history during the empire. Beginning with 
Sulla’s death, it follows the intellectual and social life of the period, up to 
the death of Marcus Aurelius, with a certain degree of completeness, 
although the author does not touch any of the deeper problems in 
connection with the history of the imperial period. 


Meyer, Edward, Geschichte des Alterthums, Stuttgart, 1884-1893, 2 vols. ; 
Untersuchungen fiber die Schlacht im Teutoberger Walde, Berlin, 1895; 
Uber den Ursprung des Tribunats, in Hermes, vol. 30, 1895. A biographical 
notice of this author appears in vol. I, p. 302. The second volume of 
Meyer’s history, which is the last that has appeared, brings us down to the 
Persian wars. In keeping with its general character it gives a survey of the 
whole Occident, including the beginnings of Italian history and the 
establishment of Etruscan power in Italy. But while dealing with Italy as a 
whole, new light is thrown upon the history of Rome in particular, as upon 
Etruscan dominion in Latium, the character of patrician rule, the system of 
land ownership, etc. The oldest Italic and Etruscan civilisation is also well 
portrayed. Meyer, K., Sprache und Sprachdenkmaler der Langobanlen, 
Paderborn, 1877. — Michaud, J. F., L’ histoire des croisades, Paris, 1841, 6 
vols.; English translation by W. Robson, London, 1852, 3 vols. — Michelet, 


J., Histoire romaine, Paris. 1831, 2 vols.; English translation by W. Hazlitt, 
History of the Roman Republic, London, 1847. — Middleton, J. H., 
Ancient Rome in 1888, London, 1888; Article on Rome in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ninth Edition; The Remains of Ancient Rome, 
London, 1892, 2 vols. — Milman, H. II., History of Christianity from the 
Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism, London, 1867. — Mispoulet, 
Y. B., Les institutions politiques des romains, Paris, 1882-1883, 2 vols. — 
Mommsen, Theodor, Corpus inscriptionum neapolitanarum. Leipsic, 1851; 
Romische Geschichte, Berlin, 1853-1856, 3 vols.; 8th edition, 1888, 5 vols.; 
Die Rechtsfrage zwichen Casar und dem Senat, Breslau, 1857 ; Die 
romische Chronologic bis auf Casar, Berlin, 1858-1859 ; Geschichte des 
romischen Miinzwesens, Breslau, 1860; Verzeichniss der romischen 
Provinzen um 297, Berlin, 1862; Romische Forschungen, Berlin, 1865- 
1879, 2 vols. ; translated into English by W. P. Dickson, History of Rome to 
Time of Augustus, London, 1868-1875, 4 vols. ; Romisches Staatsrecht, 
Leipsic, 1871-1888, 3 vols. 
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(in collaboration with K. J. Marquardt) ; the second edition of the 
Handbuch der romischen Altertiimer, Leipsic, 1881-1886, 7 vols. ; 
translated into English by W. P. Dickson, The Roman Provinces, London, 
1887, 2 vols. ; History of the Roman Republic (abridged by C. Bryans and 
F. J. P. Hendrick), London, 1888; Abriss des romischen Staatsrechts, 
Leipsic, 1893. 


Theodor Mommsen, German historian and epigraphist, was of Danish 
origin, and was born at Garding in Schleswig, November 30th, 1817. 
Educated at Altona and Kiel, he spent the years from 1814 to 1817 in 
archaeological exploration in Rome. Appointed in 1848 a professor at 
Leipsic, he lost his position by participating in the stirring politics of that 
year. In 1852 he became professor at Zurich and in 1858 at the university of 
Berlin. In 1874 he was made perpetual secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin. From 1873 to 1882 he was a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies of Prussia. He declined an election to the Reichstag in 1881, 
protesting against the policy of Prince Bismarck, and particularly against 


the progress of socialism in the state. This criticism having roused the ire of 
the prince, Mommsen was, in 1882, prosecuted for defamation. The case 
gained great celebrity. Acquitted upon the first trial, the judgment was 
reversed upon appeal, and upon a second trial, in which he defended 
himself, he was again victorious. 


Professor Mommsen’s work marks an important epoch in the field of 
Roman history. His history of Rome appeared first in 1854, in a series of 
volumes intended for a more general public, so that only results of his 
investigation were given. There is a marked departure in Mommsen’s style 
from the reserve of the classical historians. He by no means regards the 
events he describes in the light of an outsider, but takes sides for or against 
different parties and leading characters. He has a special antipathy, for 
example, against the Etruscans, also against Cicero. It is this personal 
element, perhaps, which seems to make the whole work live. Persons and 
things are introduced with the utmost vividness. The different characters, 
men like Gracchus, Sulla, and Caesar seem to be actually living, breathing 
persons, and no mere words on a page. But not alone was the style new — 
wholly new material was brought forward, making a new chapter of Italic 
histoi-y, based on a study of the country itself, on the monuments of old 
time, especially on finds in tombs in Italy. Above everything else the 
different aspects of the national development — the economic, artistic, and 
literary — are brought together with a master hand. The book at once 
aroused new interest in classical study throughout the country. Also to 
special departments Mommsen has contributed invaluable productions — 
epigraphy, numismatics, above all the constitutional law of the Romans, all 
have received the stamp of his genius. 


Montalembert, C. F. de T., Les moines d’Occident, Paris, 1860-1867, 7 
vols. ; English translation, The Monks of the West from S. Benedict to S. 
Bernard, Edinburgh and London, 1860-1870, 7 vols. — Monticolo, G., I 
Manuscritti e le fonti della Cronica del Diacono Giovanni, Rome, 1889; 
Cronache Veneziani Antichissime, Rome, 1890; Le Spedizioni di 
Luitprando nelT Escarto e la Lettera di Gregorio III al Doge Orso, in 
Archivio della Societa Romana di Storia Patria, 1892. — Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, Hanover, 1826; in progress. 


Accurate texts of all the more important historical writers on Germany 
down to the year 1500, also laws, archives, and letters within this period. 
Edited by Pertz from 1826-1874, during which period 24 volumes were 
published. Since 1874 it has been continued by Waitz, Wattenbach, 
Diimmler, and others. 


Miiller, C., Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, Paris, 1841-1870, 5 vols. ; 
new edition, 1883. — Miiller, I. von, Handbuch der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, Nordlingen, 1885, in progress, 9 vols, (part 4 to vol. 
V appeared in 1902). — Miiller, D., Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, 
Berlin, 1900. — Miiller, F., Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft, Vienna, 
1876-1888, 3 vols. — Miiller, K. O., Etrusker, Breslau, 1828, 2 vols.; edited 
by W. Deecke, Stuttgart, 1877. — Munk, E., Geschichte der romischen 
Litteratur, London, 1858-1861, 3 vols. — Muratori, L. A., Rerum italicarum 
scriptores praecipui ab anno 500 ad annum 1500, Milan, 1723-1751, 29 
vols. 


Muratori was born at Vignola in Modena in 1672. He was educated for the 
church but in the year 1700 was appointed librarian for the duke of 
Modena. Muratori was one of the most distinguished savants of the 
eighteenth century. 


Murphy, A., English translation of Tacitus, London, 1793. — Murray, A. S., 
Terra-cotta Sarcophagi, Greek and Etruscan, London, 1898. 


Napoleon III, Histoire de Jules Cesar, Paris, 1865-1866, 2 vols. ; English 
translation, History of Julius Caesar, London, 1865, 2 vols. 


_ In this work the author declared that it was written to prove that when 
Providence raises up such men as Caesar, Charlemagne, and Napoleon, it is 
to trace out to people the path they ought to follow ; in effect it was an 
apology for the Napoleonic absolutism. 


Naudet, J., Histoire de la monarchie des Goths en Italie, Paris, 1810. — 
Neumann, C, Weltstellung des byzantinischen Reiches, Heidelberg, 1894 ; 
Die Grundherrschaf t der 
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romischen Republik, Strassburg, 1900. — Niccolini, G., Fasti tribunorum 
plebis ab anno 269 ad annum 731, Studi storici, 1895. — Nichols, F. M., 
The Marvels of Rome, London, 18S9 (an English translation from the Latin 
of the twelfth century guide-book). — Niebuhr, B. G., Romische 
Geschichte, Berlin, 1811-1832, 3 vols.; new edition, 1873; English 
translation by W. Smith, L. Schmitz, J. C. Hare, and C. Thirhvall, The 
History of Rome, London, 1859, 3 vols. ; Lectures on the History of Rome 
from the First Punic War to the death of Constantine, edited by L. Schmitz 
from Niebuhr’s lectures, London, 1844, 2 vols.; Vortriige iiber die romische 
Geschichte, edited by Isler, Berlin. 1846-1848, 3 vols.; Vortriige iiber alte 
Geschichte, edited by M. Niebuhr, Berlin, 1847-1851, 3 vols.; English 
translation by L. Schmitz, Lectures on Ancient History, London, 1852 ; 
Vortriige iiber romische Altertiinier, edited by Isler, Berlin, 1858; 
contributions to the Geschichte der Stadt Rom, compiled by Bunsen, 
Platner, and others, Stuttgart, 1830-1843, 3 vols. ; Corpus Scriptorus 
Historic Byzantiae, see Byzantine History. 


Bertkold G. JYiebuhr was born at Copenhagen, August 27th, 1776. In his 
early life he was secretary to the minister of finance of Denmark, and 
afterwards director of the Bank. In 1806 he removed to Berlin, where he 
was councillor of state in 1808, aud upon the foundation of the University 
of Berlin in 1810 was named as professor of history. From 1816 to 1824 he 
resided in Rome as ambassador of Prussia, profiting by his sojourn in the 
opportunity to make important researches in Roman history and philology. 
On his return he accepted a professorship at the University of Bonn, where 
he remained until his death, January 2nd, 1831. The critical methods of 
Niebuhr began a new era in the whole science of history ; or, as Macaulay 
says, in the ” history of European intelligence.” His Roman history 
appeared first in 1811, being made up primarily from lectures delivered at 
the University of Berlin during the winter of the same year. Various causes 
worked together to make Niebuhr’s achievement possible, his broad 
scholarship, his experience in political, judicial, economic, and even 
military questions — his acquaintance with Rome, its land and its people, 
his knowledge of persons gained through his travels and diplomatic 
positions, and above all his rare gift of combination and his comprehensive 


outlook. Niebuhr’s work stands for all time as an example of true historical 
criticism ; his object can best be made plain in his own words : ” “We must 
strive to single out fable and falsification, and train our glance to recognise 
the outlines of truth freed from every gloss. The identification of fable and 
the refutation of deceit may be enough for the critic ; he desires only to 
expose misleading accounts. The historian needs something positive; he 
must at least discover the connection of facts with some probability and 
discover a more probable narrative in place of that which is sacrificed to his 
convictions.” 


Niese, B., Grundriss der romischen Geschichte nebst Quellenkunde, 1896, 
2nd edition ; De annalibus Romanis, 2 programme, Marburg. — Nisard, D., 
Les quatre grands historiens latins, Paris, 1874. — Nitzsch, K. W, Die 
romische Annalistik, von ihren ersten Aufangen bis zu Valerius Antias, 
Berlin, 1873 ; Die Geschichte der romischen Republik, edited by Thouret, 
Berlin, 1884-1885, 2 vols. 


Oberhammer, E., Bericht fiber Landes-und Volkekunde. — CElsner, Zur 
Chronologie der italienischen Ereignisse, in his Jahrbiicher des frankischen 
Reiches unter Kbnig Pip-pin, Leipsic, 1871. — Oman. C. W. C, The 
Byzantine Empire (Story of the Nations), London, 1892; A History of 
Europe from 476-918, London, 1893. — Ozanam, A. F., La Civilisation au 
Vme siecle, Paris, 1855; English translation, History of Civilisation in the 
Fifth Century, London and Philadelphia, 1867, 2 vols. 


Pabst, H., Geschichte des Langobardenherztogtums, in Forschungen zur 
deutschen Geschichte, 1862, 2 vols. — Pagi, Antoine, Critica historico- 
chronologica, Geneva, 1689-1705, 4 vols. — Pais, Ettore, Storia di Roma, 
forming Part II of his Storia dTtalia dei tempi piu antichi, Turin, 1894-1899. 
— Pallmann, R., Geschichte der Vblkerwanderung, Berlin, 1863-1864, 2 
vols. 


R. Pallmann, German geographer, historian, and publicist, born at 
Spremberg, June 14th, 1835. In his Vblkerwanderung he attempts to prove 
that the migration of the nations who destroyed the Roman Empire was 
much less than has been supposed, and makes a very careful examination of 
the ancient authorities. 


Papencerdt, J., Geschichte der Stadt Rom, Paderborn, 1857. — Papencordt, 
Felix, Geschichte der Vandalen, Paderborn, 1837. — Parker, J. H., The 
Archeology of Rome, Oxford, 1874-1880, 16 vols. — Paucker, C, De 
Latinitate Scritorum Historian Augusta? malemata, Dorpat, 1870. — 
Pelham, H. F., Outlines of Roman History, London, 1893, 1895, 1903. — 
Perrin, R., Marche d’Annibal des Pyrenees au Po, Metz, 1887. — Perry, 
Walter G, The Franks from their First Appearance in History to the Death of 
King Pepin, London, 1857. — Person, E., Essai sur l’administration des 
provinces romaines sous la republiqne, Paris, 1878. — Pertz, Georg 
Heinrich, Monumenta Germanise Historica, Hanover, 18 1874, 24 vols. — 
Peter, Carl Ludwig, Geschichte Roms, Halle, 1853, 3 vols., 4th edition 
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1881; Zur Kritik der Quellen der alteren romischen Geschichte, Halle, 
1879. — Peter, Hermann, Historia Critica Scriptorum Historise Augusta?, 
Leipsic, 1860 ; Exercitationes Criticae in Scriptores Historise Augustse, 
Posen, 1863 ; Die Quellen Plutarchs in den Biographien der Romer, Halle, 
1865; Die Geschichtliche Litteratur iiber die romische Kaiserzeit bis 
Theodosius, 2 vols. — Peyre, R., L ‘empire romain, Paris, 1894. — Pierron, 
A., Histoire de la litterature romaine, Paris, 1857. — Flew, J., Marius 
Maximus als Quelle der Scriptores Historise Augustse, Strassburg, 1878. — 
Pohlmann, R., Die Anhange der Socialisimus in Europa. — Pollard, A., 
Historiscbe Zeitscbrift, 1879-1880 ; Stories from Roman History-London, 
1892. — Potthast, Aug., Bibliotheca historica Medii iEvi, 375-1500 a.d., 
Berlin, 1868. — Pressense”, E. de Histoire, des trois premiers siecles de 
l’Eglise chretienne, Paris, 1887-1889, 3 vols. ; English translation by A. 
Harewood Hohnden, The Early Years of Christianity, London and New 
York, 1879, 4 vols. — PreVost-Paradol, L. A., Essai, sur l’histoire 
universelle, Paris, 1890, 2 vols. 


Quicheret, J., Melanges d’archeologie et d’histoire, Paris, 1885, 2 vols. — 
Quidde, F., 


Caligula, Leipsic, 1894. 


Rambaud, Alfred Nicolas (in collaboration with Ernest Lavisse), Histoire 
Generale du IVme siecle a nos jours, Paris, 1893, 8 vols, in progress. — 
Ranke, Leopold von, Weltgeschichte, Leipsic, 1880-1888, 9 vols. (vols. 7-9 
edited by Dove, Wiedemann, and Winter) ; 2nd edition 1896, 4 vols. — 
Rawlinson, George, The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, Lon-don, 1876. 
Gives history of the wars between Persia and the empire. (A biographical 
notice of this author is given in vol. I, p. 571.) — Reinhardt, S., Der 
Perserkrieg des Kaisers Julian, Gotha, 1892. — Renan, Joseph Ernest, 
Histoire des origines de Christianisme, Paris, 1887. (A biographical notice 
of this writer has been given in vol. II, p. 235.) — Reumont, A. U., 
Geschichte der Stadt Rom, Berlin, 1867-1870, 3 vols. — Reville, J., La 
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THE TPVAKSITION TO THE MIDDLE AGES 


The fifth century is, in a way, the beginning of the history of Europe. Until 
the hordes of Goths, Vandals, and Franks came out from the fastnesses 
beyond the Rhine and Danube and played their part upon the cleared arena 
of the empire itself, the history of the world was antique. The history of the 
later empire is still a part of the continuous but shifting history of the 
Mediterranean peoples. The civilisation which the legions of Constantine 
protected was not the product of Rome, it was the work of an antiquity 
which even then stretched farther back, three times farther, than all the 
distance which separates his time from ours. The empire was all antiquity, 
fused into a gigantic unit, and protected by the legions drawn from every 
quarter of the world, from Spain to Syria. As it grew old its roots sank 
deeper into the past. When it had taken all that Greece had to offer in art 
and literature, the tongue of Greece gave free access to the philosophy of 
the orient, and as its pantheon filled with all the gods of the world, its 
thought became the reflex of that of the Hellenised east. If Rome conquered 
the ancient world, it was made captive in return. The last pagan god to shine 
upon the standards of the legions was Mithras, the Sun-god of the Persians, 
while Isis shared with Jupiter the temple on the Capitol. This world 
entrenched behind the bulwarks that stretched from Solway to Nineveh, 
brooding upon its past, was quickened with but one new thought, — and 
that was an un-Roman one, — the strange, unworldly, Christian faith. The 
peoples that had become subjects of Rome were now to own a high 
allegiance to one whom it had condemned as a Jemsh criminal ; on the 
verge of its own destruction the empire became Christian. It is the fashion 
to decry the evil influences of the environment of early Christianity, but it 
was the best that human history has ever afforded. How would it have fared 
with Christian doctrine if it had had to do with German barbarians instead 
of with Greek philosophers, who could fit the new truths into accordance 
with the teachings of their own antiquity, and Roman administrators who 
could forge from the 
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molten enthusiasm of the wandering evangelists, the splendid structure of 
Catholicism. Before the storm burst which was to test the utility of all the 
antique civilisation, the church was already stronger than its protectors. And 
so, at the close, the empire stood for two things, antiquity and Christianity. 


In structure, too, the government and society were no longer Roman in 
anything but name. The administration of the empire had become a Persian 
absolutism, and its society was verging towards oriental caste. If the art, 
philosophy, and science of the ancients could be preserved only by such 
conditions, it was well that they should pass away. The empire in ceasing to 
be Roman had taken up the worst as well as the best of the past, and as it 
grew respectable under Stoic or Christian teaching, it grew indifferent to the 
high impulses of patriotism, cold and formal outwardly, wearying inwardly 
of its burden. 


The northern frontiers of this empire did not prove to be an unbroken 
barrier to the Germans, however, and for two centuries before the sack of 
Rome, they had been crossing, individually or in tribes, into the peaceful 
stretches of the civilised world. Their tribal wars at home made all the more 
alluring the attractions of the empire. For a long time the Roman armies 
kept these barbarians from anything resembling conquest, but even the 
vanquished who survived defeat found a home in Roman villas or among 
the federated troops. The fifth century merely brought to light what had 
been long preparing, and it took but few invaders to accomplish the final 
overthrow. The success of these last invasions has imposed an exaggeration 
of their extent upon historians. They were not true wanderings of nations, 
but rather incursions of adventurers. The barbarians we call by the name of 
Goths were a mixture of many nations, while the army of Clovis was hardly 
more than a single Roman legion. Yet the important fact is that the 
invasions of the fifth century were successful, and with them the new age 
begins. 


There were two movements which brought about the overthrow of the 
Roman Empire ; one among the barbarians, the other within the empire 


itself. The Huns were pressing from the east upon the German peoples, 
whom long civil wars had weakened to such a degree that they must yield 
or flee. Just as the strength of the Roman frontier was to be tested, whether 
it could hold back the combined impulsion of Teuton and Hun, the West 
Goth within the empire struck at its heart. The capture of Rome by Alaric 
did not end the empire ; it does not seem to have created the universal 
consternation with which we now associate it. Poets and orators still spoke 
of Rome as the eternal city, and Alaric’s successor, Ataulf, sought the 
service of that state which he felt unable to destroy. But the sack of Rome 
was not the worst of the injuries inflicted by Alaric ; it was one of the 
slightest. A disaster had been wrought before he reached the walls of Rome 
for which all the zeal of Ataulf could not atone. For, so the story runs, 
Stilicho the last heroic defender of the old empire called in the garrisons 
from along the frontiers to stay the Gothic advance. The incursions of 
Alaric within the confines of Italy opened the way to the hesitating but still 
eager barbarians along the Rhine. The storm bursts at once ; the Germans 
are across the Rhine before Alaric can reach Rome. Instead of their German 
forests, they have the vineyards of the Moselle and the olive orchards of 
Aquitaine. The proud nobles in Gaul, unaccustomed to war or peril, can but 
stand by and watch while their villas lend their plunder to the raiders. After 
all, the storm, — this one at least, — soon passes. The Suabians and the 
Vandals cross the Pyrenees and the West Goths come up from Italy, with the 
varnish of culture upon them, to repress their lawless cousins, and drive 
them 
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into the fastnesses of Leon or across to Africa. Fifteen years after the 
invasion, the poet Ausonius is again singing of the vine-clad hills of the 
Moselle, and their rich vintage. Gaul has been only partly changed. The 
noble Sidonius Apollinaris dines with the king Theodoric and is genially 
interested in his Burgundian neighbours who have settled in the eastern 
part. By the middle of the century, unaided by the shadow emperors in Italy, 
this mixture of peoples, conscious of the value of their present advantages, 
unite to defeat the invading Huns at the battle of Chalons. But another and 


more barbarous people is now taking possession of the North. The Franks 
are almost as different from the Visigoths as the Iroquois from the Norman 
Crusaders. Continually recruited from the forests of the lower Rhine, they 
do not cut themselves off from their ancient home and lose themselves in 
the midst of civilisation ; they first break the Roman state north of the Loire 
and then crowd down the Visigoths towards Spain. By the year 500 Gaul 
has become Frank] and, and the Franks have become Catholic Christians. 
Add to these facts the Saxon conquest of England, the Ostrogothic kingdom 
in Italy, and the overthrow of the empire in the West, and we have a survey 
of part of the transformation which the fifth century wrought in Western 
Europe. With it we enter upon the Middle Ages. 


Such is our introduction to the new page of history. Behind us are now the 
fading glories of old Rome ; the antique society is outwardly supplanted by 
the youthful and untutored vigour of the Teutonic peoples. But the numbers 
of the invaders is comparatively few and the world they conquered large in 
extent, and it had been romanising for four hundred years. The antique 
element still persisted ; in the East it retained its sovereignty for another 
thousand years, in the West it compromised with the Teutonic element in 
the creation of a Roman Empire on a German basis, which was to last until 
the day of Napoleon, and in the recognition of the authority of the Roman 
hierarchy. The Church and the Empire, these two institutions of which we 
hear most in the Middle Ages, were both of them Roman, but both owed 
their political exaltation to the German Carolingian kings. It was Boniface 
the Saxon, that “proconsul of the Papacy,” who bound the Germans to the 
Roman See; but Pepin lent his strong aid, and Charlemagne doubly sealed 
the compact. 


The coronation of the great king of the Franks as emperor of the Romans 
forecasts a line of history that was not followed, however, in the way he had 
in mind. The union of Teuton and Roman, or better, of Teuton and antiquity, 
was not destined to proceed so simply and so peacefully. Instead of an early 
revival of the great past, the world went down into the dark age, and was 
forced to struggle for many centuries slowly upward towards the day when 
it^ Aould again appreciate the antiquity it had forgotten. In other words the 
Middle Ages intervened to divide the renaissance of Charlemagne from that 
which culminated in Erasmus. How can we explain this phenomenon ? 


What is its significance ? It is essential that we face these questions if we 
would understand in, the slightest the history of Europe. And yet as we 
examine the phenomenon itself we may find some reconstruction of our 
own ideas of it will be necessary. 


THE MIDDLE AGES 


Let us now turn to the Middle Ages. We shall find something of novelty in 
the act, for in all the world’s history there is no other period which 
ordinarily excites in us so little interest as this. Looking back across the 
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centuries from the heights of Modern Times, we have been taught to train 
our eyes upon the far but splendid table-lands of Rome, and to ignore the 
space that intervenes, as though it were nothing but a dreary blank between 
the two great epochs of our history. Dark Ages and Middle Ages are to most 
of us almost synonymous terms, — a thousand years filled with a 
confusion, with no other sign of life than the clash of battle or the chanting 
of hymns, a gruesome and unnatural world, dominated by either martial or 
monastic ideals, and void of almost everything we care for or seek after to- 
day. 


It is strange that such a perspective has persisted so long, when it requires 
but the slightest analysis of the facts to prove its utter falsity. The merest 
glance along the centuries reveals the fact that this stretch of a thousand 
years is no level plain, no monotonous repetition of unprogressive 
generations, but is varying in character and progressive in all the deeper and 
more essential elements of civilisation ; in short, is as marked by all the 
signs of evolution as any such sweep of years in all the world’s history. Yet 
the mistake in perspective was made a long time ago ; it is a heritage of the 
Renaissance. When men looked back from the attainments of the sixteenth 
century to the ancient world which so fascinated them, they forgot that the 
very elevation upon which they stood had been built by the patient work of 
their own ancestors, and that the enlightenment which they had attained, the 
culture of the Renaissance itself, would have been impossible but for the 
stern effort of those who had laid the foundations of our society upon 
Teutonic and Christian basis in the so-called Middle Ages. The error of the 
men of the Renaissance has passed into history and lived there, clothed with 
all the rhetoric of the modern literatures, and upheld with all the fire of 


religious controversy. How could there be anything worth considering in an 
age that on the one hand was void of a feeling for antique ideas and could 
not write the periods of Cicero, and on the other hand was dominated by a 
religious system which has not satisfied all classes of our modern world ? 
But if we condemn the Middle Ages on these grounds, we are turning aside 
from the up-building of the Europe of to-day, because its aesthetic and 
religious ideals were not as varied or as radical as ours. And for this we are 
asked to pass by that brilliant twelfth century which gave us universities, 
politics, the dawn of science, a high philosophy, civic life, and national 
consciousness, or the thirteenth century that gave us parliaments. Is there 
nothing in all this teeming life but the gropings of superstition ? It is clear 
that as we look into it, the error of the Renaissance grows more absurd. Our 
perspective should rather be that of a long slope of the ascending centuries, 
rising steadily but slowly from the time of the invasions till the full modern 
period. 


Let us look at the details. The break-up of the Roman world which resulted 
in the first planting of the modern nations, did not cause that vast calamity 
which we call the Dark Age. The invasion of the Teutons and the infusion 
of their vigour into the effete society of southern Europe was not a fatal 
blow to civilisation. Rude as they were when first they crossed the frontiers 
of the empire, the German peoples, and especially their leaders, gave 
promise that almost in their own day whatever was of permanent value in 
the Roman world should be reincorporated into the new society. This series 
of recoveries had to be repeated with every new people, but it finally 
seemed about to culminate in the wider renaissance of Charlemagne. By the 
year 800 it looked as though Europe were already on the clear path to 
modern times. But just as the young Teutonic civilisation reached the light, 
a second wave of invasion came dashing over it. The Vikings, whom 
Charlemagne’s aged eyes may have watched stealing past the hills of 
Calais, not only swept the 
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northern seas, but harried Franklancl from the Rhine to the Rhone, until 
progress was at a standstill and the only thought of the ninth century was 


that of defence. Then the Hungarians came raiding up the Danube valley, 
and the Slavs pressed in upon the North. Along the coasts of the 
Mediterranean the Moorish corsairs were stifling the weak commerce of 
Italian towns, and landing they attacked such ports as Pisa and even sacked 
a part of Rome. The nascent civilisation of the Teutons was forced to meet a 
danger such as would call for all the legions of Augustus. No wonder the 
weak Caroling kings sank under the burden and the war lords of the 
different tribes grew stronger as the nerveless state fell defenceless before 
the second great migration, or maintained but partial safety in the natural 
strongholds of the land. 


In such a situation self-defence became a system. The palisade upon some 
central hill, the hedge and thicket in the plain, or the ditch in the morass, 
became the shelter and the centre of life for every neighbourhood that stood 
in the track of the new barbarians. The owner of the fastness led his 
neighbours and his tenants to battle ; they gave him their labour for his 
protection, the palisades grew into stone walls and the ” little camps ” 
(jcastella) became the feudal castles. Those grim, battlemented towers, that 
rise up before us out of the dark age, were the signs of hope for the 
centuries that followed. Society was saved, but it was transformed. The 
protection of a time of danger became oppression in a time of safety, and 
the feudal tyranny fastened upon Europe with a strength that cities and 
kings could only moderate but not destroy. 


From the tenth century to the present, however, the history of Europe is that 
of one continuous evolution, slow, discouraging at times, with many 
tragedies to record and many humiliations to be lived down. But all in all, 
no century from that to this has ended without some signal achievement in 
one line or another, in England, in France, in Italy, or in Germany. By the 
middle of the tenth century the first unyielding steps had been taken when 
the Saxon kings of Germany began to build their walled towns along the 
upper Elbe, and to plant the German colonists along the eastern frontiers, as 
Rome had long before shielded the northern frontiers of civilisation. By the 
end of the century the Magyars have settled in the middle Danube, under a 
king at once Christian and saint, and the greatest king of the Danes is 
champion of Christendom. In another fifty years the restless Normans are 
off on their conquests again, but now they carry with them to England and 


to Italy the invigorating touch of a youthful race who are in the front of 
their time, and not its enemies. 


This new movement of the old Viking stock did good rather than harm in its 
own day, but it has done immeasurable harm to history. For writers and 
readers alike have turned at this point from the solid story of progress to 
follow the banners of these wandering knights, to live in the unreal world of 
chivalry at the hour when the whole society of Europe was forming itself 
into the nations of to-day, when the renaissance of commerce was building 
cities along all the highways of Europe, and the schools were crowded with 
the students of law and philosophy. From such a broad field of vital 
interests we are turned aside to follow the trail of some brutal noble who 
wins useless victories that decide nothing, or besieges cities to no 
discoverable purpose, and leaves a transient princedom for the spoil of his 
neighbours. These are the common paths of history through the Middle 
Ages, and what wonder if they are barren, in the track of such men. 


But the age of chivalry was also the age of the universities. Turn from the 
kuight-errant to the wandering scholar if we would find the true key to 
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the age, but still must leave it in the realm of romance. Few have ever 
guessed that the true Renaissance was not in the Florence of Lorenzo nor 
the Rome of Nicholas V, but rather in that earlier century when the great 
jurists of Bologna restored for all future time the code of Justinian. The 
greatest heritage of Rome was not its literature nor its philosophy, but its 
law. The best principles that had been evolved in all the ancient world, on 
justice, the rights of man, and property, — whose security is the basis of all 
progress, — all these invaluable truths were brought to light again through 
the revival of the Roman law, and incorporated again by medieval legists 
into the structure of society two centuries before the literary Renaissance of 
the Italian cities. The crowds of students who flocked to Bologna to study 
law, and who formed their guild or university on so strange a basis, mark 
the dawn of modern times fully as well as the academy at Florence or the 


foundation of a Vatican library. Already the science of politics was revived 
and the problems of government given practical and scientific test. 


Then came the gigantic tragedy of the Hundred Years’ War, retarding for 
more than a century that growth of industry and commerce upon which 
even the political structure rests. But while English and French alike are 
laying waste the fairest provinces of France, the University of Paris is able 
to dictate the policy of the universal church and for a generation to reduce 
the greatest absolutism of the age, that of the papacy, to the restrictions of 
parliamentary government. The Council of Constance was in session in the 
year of the battle of Agincourt. And, meanwhile, there is another 
development, far more important than the battles of the Black Prince or the 
marches of Du Guesclin. Commerce thrives along the shores of Italy, and in 
spite of their countless feuds and petty wars, the cities of Tuscany and 
Lombardy grow ready for the great artistic awakening. The story of the 
Middle Ages, like that of our own times, comes less from the camp fire than 
from the city square. And even there, how much is Omitted ! The caravans 
that line the rude bazaar could never reach it but for the suppression of the 
robbers by the way, largely the work of royalty. The wealth of the people is 
the opportunity for culture, but without the security of law and order, 
neither the one nor the other can be attained. In the last analysis, therefore, 
the protection of society while it developed is the great political theme of 
the Middle Ages. And now it is time to confess that we have touched upon 
but one half of that theme. It was not alone feudalism that saved Europe, 
nor royalty alone that gave it form. Besides the castle there was another 
asylum of refuge, the church. However loath men have been in recent years 
to confess it, the mediaeval church was a gigantic factor in the preservation 
and furthering of our civilisation. 


The church was the only potent state in Euroj)e for centuries, — an 
institution vastly different from our idea of it to-day. It was not only the 
religious monitor and the guardian of the salvation of mankind, it took up 
the duty of governing when the Roman Empire was gone. It helped to 
preserve the best things of antiquity ; for when the barbarians were led to 
destroy what was of no use to them, it was the church, as Rashdall says, that 
widened the sphere of utility. It, more than the sword of Charlemagne 
tamed the barbarian Germans, and through its codes of penance with 


punishments almost as severe as the laws of Draco, it curbed the instincts of 
savagery, and taught our ancestors the ethics of Moses while promising 
them the salvation of Christ. It assumed much of the administration of 
justice in a lawless age, gave an inviolate asylum to the persecuted, and 
took in hand the education of the people. Its monks were not only the 
pioneer farmers in the fast-A SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
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nesses of the wilderness, but their entertainment of travellers made 
commerce possible. Its parish church furnished a nursery for democracy in 
the gatherings at the church door for counsel and deliberation. It opened to 
the sons of peasants a career that promised equality with the haughtiest 
seigneur, or even the dictation over kings. There was hardly a detail of daily 
life which did not come under the cognisance or control of the church, — 
questions of marriage and legitimacy, wills, oaths, even warfare, came 
under its surveillance. 


But in depicting this wonderful system which so dominated Europe in the 
early Middle Ages, when kings were but shadows or military dictators over 
uncertain realms, we must be careful not to give too much of an air of 
religiosity to the whole Middle Age. The men of the Middle Ages did not 
all live in a cowl. Symonds in his brilliant history of the Renaissance in 
Italy likens the whole mediaeval attitude to that of St. Bernard, the greatest 
of its ascetics. St. Bernard would walk by the blue waters of Lake Geneva 
intent only upon his rosary and prayer. Across the lake gleam the snows of 
Mont Blanc, — a sight no traveller forgets when once he has seen it; but the 
saint, with his cowl drawn over his eyes, sees only his own sin and the 
vision of the last judgment. So, says Symonds, humanity walked along its 
way, a Careful pilgrim unheeding the beauty or delight of the world around. 
Now this is very striking, biit is it true ? First of all, the Middle Ages, as 
ordinarily reckoned, include a stretch of ten centuries. We have already seen 
how unlike these centuries were, how they differed from each other as 
much as any centuries before or since. The nineteenth is hardly more 
different from the eighteenth than the twelfth was different from the 
eleventh. So much for the universalisation as we go up and down the 
centuries ; it can hardly apply to all. Some gave us the Chansons des 
Gestes, the Song of Roland‘ the legends of Charlemagne and his paladins. 


Others gave us the delicious lyrics of the minnesingers and troubadours, of 
Walter von der Vogelweide and Bertran de Born. And as for their variety, 
we must again recall that the same century that gave us St. Francis of Assisi 
— that jongleur of God — and the Divme Comedy, gave us also Magna 
Charta and representative government. 


But even if we concede that the monks dominated mediaeval society as 
Symonds paints it, we must not imagine that they were all St. Bernards. 
Few indeed — the sainted few — were alone able to abstract themselves so 
completely from this life as to be unconscious of their surroundings. The 
successive reforms, Clugny, Carthusians, Cistercians, beginning in poverty 
and ending in wealth and worldly influence, show what sort of men wore 
the cowl. The monks were not all alike ; some were worldly, some were 
religious, some were scholars, and some were merely indolent. The 
monastery was a home for the scholar, a refuge for the disconsolate, and an 
asylum for the disgraced. And a monk might often be a man whose 
sensibilities, instead of being dull, were more sharply awake than our own 
to-day. His faith kindled an imagination that brought the next world down 
into his daily life, and one who is in communion with eternity is an 
unconscious poet as well as a devotee. Dante’s great poem is just the 
essence of a thousand years of such visions. Those phases of the Middle 
Ages farthest removed from our times and our habits of thought are not 
necessarily sombre. They are gilded with the most alluring light that ever 
brightened humanity — the hope and vision of immortality. 


It has seemed necessary to say this much at least about the ecclesiasticism 
of the Middle Ages so that we may get a new or at least a more sym- 
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pathetic point of view as we study its details. Humanity was not in a 
comatose condition for a thousand years, to wake up one fine day and 
discover itself again in a Renaissance. Such an idea gives false conceptions 
of both the Middle Ages and that slow change by which men acquired new 
interests, — the Renaissance. 


What then was the Italian Renaissance ? What was its significance and its 
result ? First of all no new birth of the human spirit, as we have been 
commonly taught, could come after that wonderful twelfth and busy 
thirteenth centuries. It would sound strange to the wandering jongleur or the 
vagabond student, whose satirical and jovial songs of the twelfth century 
we still sing in our student societies, to be told that he had no joy in the 
world, no insight into its varying moods, no temperament capable of the 
comprehension of beauty. If any man ever “discovered himself,” surely that 
keen-witted, freedom-loving scholar, the goliard, was the man, and yet 
between him and the fall of Constantinople, that commonest date for the 
Renaissance, there are two hundred years or more. A little study of 
preceding centuries shows a world brimming with life and great with the 
promise of modern times. Lawyers were governing in the name of kings ; 
universities were growing in numbers and influence. It has been said, and 
perhaps it is not far wrong, that there were three great powers in Europe in 
the Middle Ages — the Church, the Empire, and the University of Paris. 
And not all the men at the universities of Paris or Oxford or Bologna were 
busy counting how many angels could dance on the point of a needle, as we 
are apt to think when we read Lord Bacon’s denunciation of the scholastics. 
If half of them, — and that is a generous estimate, — were busied over 
theology, not all that half were examining it for their religious edification. 
Their interests were scientific. In a way they were scientists, — scientists of 
the world to come, — not of this transient life. They were analysing 
theology with about the same attitude of mind as that of the physicist of to- 
day in spite of all that has been said against their method. When one 
examines a world which he cannot yet reach, or a providence whose ways 
are not as the ways of man, he naturally will accept the authority of those 
whom he believes to be inspired, if he is to make even a little headway into 
the great unknown. The scholastics stretched the meaning of the word 
inspired, and accepted authority too easily. But they faced their problem 
with what seems something like a scientific spirit even if they had not yet 
attained a scientific method. And I may add in passing that to my mind the 
greatest tragedy of the human intellect is just here, — in this story of the 
abused scholastics. Starting out confident that all God’s ways can be 
comprehended and reduced to definite data, relying in calm security upon 
the power of the human intellect to comprehend the ways of Divine 
governance, they were forced point by point, through irreconcilable 


conclusions and inexplicable points of controversy, to admit that this 
doctrine and that, this fact and that one, lie outside the realms of reason and 
must be accepted on faith. Baffled in its vast endeavour to build up a 
science of things divine the reason of man turned from the task and 
grappled with the closer problems of the present world. If the work of the 
scholastics was futile, as so many claim, it was a grand futility that reaches 
to tragedy. But out of its very futility grew the science of to-day. 


And now with all this intellectual activity of which scholasticism is only a 
part, where did the so-called Renaissance come in? By the year 1300 the 
problem of the scholastics was finished. In the works of Thomas Aquinas 
lay codified and systematised the whole positive product of their work. Not 
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until after that was their work empty and frivolous, but when scholasticism 
turned back upon itself, even the genius of the great Duns Scotus but 
discovered more and more its futility. Men of culture began to find it 
distaste-ful ; they did not care to study law, — the other main interest. It 
was time for a new element in the intellectual realm. The need was no 
sooner felt than supplied. The study of the antique pagan world afforded 
scholars and men of leisure the desired change. The discovery of this 
antique world was not a new process ; but the features that had been 
ignored before, the art and literature of the pagan world, now absorbed all 
attention. The ” humanities ” gradually crowded their way into university 
curricula, especially in Germany and England, and from the sixteenth 
century to the present day the humanities have been the dominant study at 
the universities. Looking over the era of the Renaissance, we commonly 
begin it in the fourteenth century, just where our previous sketch of the 
other intellectual conditions stopped. The age of Petrarch was its dawn. 
France and England, where most progress had been made before, were now 
to be absorbed in the barbarism of international and civil wars; and so the 
last stage of that long Renaissance which we call the Middle Ages became 
the task and the glory of Italy. 


It may seem at first as if, in exalting the achievements of the Middle Ages, 
we have undervalued the work of the humanists. It would not be in accord 
with the attempted scientific judicial attitude which it is now our ambition 
to attain, if this charge were to be admitted. We must give full credit to the 
influence of that new knowledge, that new criterion, and especially to that 
new and healthy criticism which came with the Italian Renaissance. Its 
work in the world was absolutely necessary if modern society was to take 
up properly its heritage of all those splendid ages which adorned the 
Parthenon and made the Forum the centre of the world. All the intellectual 
energy which had gone into antique society must be made over into our 
own. But after all, the roots of our society are Teutonic and Christian even 
more than they are Roman or antique. We must learn to date our modern 
times not merely from the literary revival which witnessed the recovery of a 
long-lost pagan past ; but from the real and splendid youth of Europe when 
it grappled with the earnest problems of law and order and put between 
itself and the Viking days the barriers of the national state, — king and 
people guarding the highways of the world for the protection of the 
caravans that made the cities. It is as essential for us to watch those boats 
that ascended the Rhone and the Rhine, and the merchants whose tents were 
pitched at the fairs of Champagne, as it is to know who discovered the 
proper derivation of agnus. 


BOOK I THE LATEE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE EAST 


INTRODUCTION 


THE SCOPE, THE SOURCES, AND THE CHRONOLOGY OF LATER 
ROMAN HISTORY IN THE EAST 


The period upon which we are now entering presents peculiar difficulties 
for the historian. The body politic under consideration is in some respects 
unique. Historians are not even agreed as to the name by which it should 
properly be designated. It is an empire having its capital at Constantinople ; 
an empire not come suddenly into being in the year 395, at which point, for 
the sake of convenience, we are now taking up this history; but which is in 
reality nothing more or less than the continuation of that Roman Empire in 
the East, the affairs of which we left with the death of Theodosius. That 
emperor, as we have seen, held sway over an undivided Roman common- 
wealth. On his death the power that he had wielded passed to his two sons, 
one of whom nominally held sway in the East, the other in the West. The 
affairs of the Western division of the empire under Honorius and his 
successors have claimed our attention up to the time of the final overthrow 
of Rome in the year 476. We are now returning to follow the fortunes of 
Arcadius, the other heir of Theodosius, and his successors. 


But whether this Eastern principality should properly be spoken of as the 
Later Roman Empire, or as the Eastern, Byzantine, or Greek Empire, is, as 
has been suggested, a moot point among historians. The difficulty is 
perhaps met to the best advantage if we disregard the controversial aspects 
of the question and make free use of each and all of these names; indeed, in 
so doing, convenience joins hands with logicality. The empire of Arcadius 
and his immediate successors was certainly entitled to be called the Roman 
Empire quite as fully as, for example, were the dominions of Diocletian and 
Constantine. There was no sudden breach of continuity, no thought of 
entrance upon a new epoch with the accession of Arcadius. It was no new 
thing that power was divided, and that there should be two capitals, one in 
the East and one in the West. On the contrary, as we have seen, there had 
been not merely a twofold but a fourfold division of power most of the time 
since the day of Diocletian. No contemporary could have predicted that 
after the death of Theodosius the Roman dominions in the East and in the 


West would never again be firmly united under a single head. Nor indeed is 
it quite true that the division was complete and permanent; for, as we shall 
see, there were to be rulers like Justinian and Zeno who had a 
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dominating influence over the Western territories, and who regarded 
themselves as masters of the entire Roman domain. And even when the 
division became complete and permanent, as it scarcely did before the time 
of Charlemagne, it could still be fairly held that the Roman Empire 
continued to exist with its sole capital at Constantinople, whither 
Constantine had transferred the seat of power, regardless of the fact that the 
Western dominion had been severed from the empire. The fact that this 
Western dominion included the city of Rome itself, which had given its 
name to the empire, and hence seemed indissoluble from it, is the chief 
reason for the seeming incon-gruity of applying the term Later Roman 
Empire to the dominion of the East. 


It must not be overlooked, however, that there were other reasons for 
withholding the unqualified title of Roman Empire from, the Eastern 
dominions. The chief of these is that the court of Constantinople departed 
very radically from the traditions of the West, taking on oriental manners 
and customs, and, what is most remarkable, gradually relinquishing the 
Latin speech and substituting for it the language of Greece. We have seen in 
our studies of earlier Roman history the marked tendency to the 
Hellenisation of Rome through the introduction of Greek culture from tlie 
time when the Roman Republic effected the final overthrow of Greece. It 
will be recalled that some of the most important histories of Rome, notably 
those of Polybius and Appian and Dionysius and Dion Cassius, were 
written in Greek. The emperor Marcus Aurelius wrote his Meditatioyis in 
the same language. But this merely represented the tendency of the learned 
world. There was no propensity to substitute Greek for Latin as the 
language of everyday life so long as the seat of empire remained in the 
West. Now, however, as has been intimated, this strange substitution was 


effected ; the writers of this Later Roman Empire in the East looked 
exclusively to classical Greece for their models, and in due course the 
language of court and of common people alike came to be Greek also, 
somewhat modified from the ancient idiom with the sweep of time, but in 
its essentials the same language which was spoken at Athens in the time of 
Pericles. Obviously there is a certain propriety in this use of the term Greek 
Empire as applied to a principality whose territory included the ancient 
realms of Athens, and whose customs and habits and speech thus preserved 
the traditions of ancient Hellas. 


The use of the terms Eastern Empire and Byzantine Empire requires no 
elucidation, having an obvious propriety. As has been said, we shall find it 
convenient here to employ one or another of the four terms 
indiscriminately; giving preference perhaps, if a choice must be made, to 
the simplest and most non-committal form, Eastern Empire. 


By whatever name designated, the principality whose fortunes we are to 
follow will hold our interest throughout a period of more than a thousand 
years, from the death of Theodosius in 395 to the final overthrow of 
Constantinople in 1456. This period is almost exactly coincident with the 
epoch pretty generally designated by historians as the Middle Ages, and 
usually estimated as a time of intellectual decadence. 


As a general proposition this estimate is doubtless just. It must be born in 
mind, however, that the characterisation applies with far less force to the 
conditions of the Eastern Empire than to the conditions of Western Europe. 
The age of Justinian was certainly not a dark age in any proper acceptance 
of that term. If no subsequent period quite equalled this in brilliancy, yet 
there were epochs when the Eastern Empire showed something of its old- 
time vitality. Indeed, there was an almost incessant 
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intellectual output which served at least to sustain reminiscences of ancient 
culture, though it could not hope to rival the golden ages of the past. In 
point of fact, the chief defect of the literature of the time was that it did 


attempt to rival the classical literature. We have just pointed out that the 
later Byzantine Empire was essentially Greek in language and thought. 
Unfortunately the writers of the time failed to realise that in a thousand 
years of normal development the language — always a plastic, mobile 
thing, never a fixed structure — changes, grows, evolves. 


Instead of contenting themselves with the use of the language with which 
they were familiar in everyday speech as the medium of their written 
thoughts, they insisted on harking back to the earlier classical period, 
consciously modelling their phraseology and style upon authors who had 
lived and died a thousand years earlier. No great art was ever produced by 
such conscious imitation. Great art is essentially spontaneous, never 
consciously imitative; the epoch-making works are done in the vernacular 
by artists whose first thought is to give expression to their spontaneous 
feelings and emotions, unhampered by tradition. It was thus that Homer, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, and Aristophanes wrote ; and if Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, Livy, and Tacitus were more conscious craftsmen, somewhat 
in the same measure were they less great as artists. 


But the Byzantine writers were rather to be compared with the Alexan- 
drians of the age of the Ptolemies. They were far more scientific than their 
predecessors and proportionately less artistic. As grammarians they 
analysed and criticised the language, insisting on the retention of those 
chance forms of speech which the masters of the earlier day had used 
spontaneously. The critical spirit of the grammarian found its counterpart 
everywhere in the prevalence of the analytical rather than the synthetic cast 
of thought. As the masters of the past were the models, so were their stores 
of knowledge the chief sources on which to draw. What Aristotle had said 
must be considered the last word as regards physical knowledge. What the 
classical poets and historians had written must needs be copied, analysed, 
and praised as the final expression of human thought. Men who under 
different auspices and in a different atmosphere might perhaps have 
produced original works of some significance, contented themselves with 
elaborating anthologies, compiling dictionaries and encyclopaedias, and 
epit-omising chronicles of world history from the ancient sources. It is 
equally characteristic of the time that writers who did attempt creative work 
found prose romance the most congenial medium for the expression of their 


ideals. Even this measure of creative enthusiasm chiefly marked the earliest 
period of the Byzantine era and was stifled by the conservatism of the later 
epoch. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF TSE SOURCES 


But if the reminiscent culture of the Byzantine Empire failed to produce an 
Herodotus, a Thucydides, or a Livy, it gave to the world, nevertheless, a 
line of historians and chronologists of the humbler class, beginning with 
Procopius the secretary of Justinian’s general, Belisarius, and ending with 
Ducas, Phrantzes, Laonicus Chalcocondyles, and Critobulus, the depicters 
of the final overthrow of Constantinople, who have left us a tolerably 
complete record of almost the entire life of the Eastern Empire. A list of 
these historians — numbering about half a hundred names — has been 
given in our general bibliography of Rome in Volume VI. 
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Here we shall add only a very brief resume of the subject, naming the more 
important authors. For the later period of the undivided Roman Empire and 
the earlier Byzantine epoch we have, among others, the following works : 
the history of the war with Attila, bringing the story of the empire to the 
year 474, by Prisons, a Thracian, and the continuation of his history to the 
year 480 by Malchus of Philadelphia ; the important history of Zosimus, 
which we have had occasion to quote in an earlier volume ; and, most 
important of all, the historical works of Procopius of Csesarea in Palestine. 
The last-named author was, as already mentioned, the secretary of 
Justinian’s famous general, Belisarius. He accompanied that general on 
many of his campaigns and apparently was associated with him on very 
intimate terms. This association, together with the character of his writings, 
has caused Procopius to be spoken of rather generally in later times as the 
Polybius of the Eastern Empire, — a compliment not altogether unmerited. 


His works are by far the most important of the Byzantine histories, partly 
because of their intrinsic merit and partly because of the character of the 
epoch with which they deal. The more pretentious of his works has two 
books on the Persian War, two on the war with the Vandals, and four on the 
Gothic war. Curiously enough, another work ascribed to Procopius, and 
now generally admitted to be his, deals with the lives of Justinian and 
Theodora and to some extent with that of Belisarius himself, in a very 
different manner from that employed in the other history just mentioned. 
This so-called secret history v/as apparently intended for publication after 
the author’s death ; it therefore gives vent to the expression of what are 
probably the true sentiments of the author, showing up the character of his 
patrons in a very different and much less complimentary light from that in 
which they are depicted in the earlier work. As an illustration of the 
difference between the diplomatic and the candid depiction of events this 
discrepancy of accounts coming from the same pen is of the highest 
interest. The moral for the historian — vividly illustrative of Sainte-Beuve’s 
fai\ous saying that history is a tradition agreed upon — need hardly be 
emphasised. 


Among the later Byzantine historians the names of John Zonaras, of Nicetas 
Acominatus, of Nicephorus Gregoras, occur as depicters of the events of 
somewhat comprehensive periods ; Agathias, Simocatta, Epiphaneia, Anna 
Comnena, and George Phrantzes as biographers or writers on more limited 
epochs. Of these Anna Comnena in particular is noteworthy because her life 
of her father Alexius I has been spoken of as the only really artistic 
historical production of the period. It is popularly known as having supplied 
Sir Walter Scott with the subject and some of the materials for his last 
romance. Count Robert of Paris. But most noteworthy of all is the fact that 
this is the first important historical production, so far as is known, that ever 
came from the pen of a female writer. 


The list of chronologies or epitomes of world history includes the 
Chronicon Paschale, and the works of Georgius Syncellus, Malalas, 
Cedrenus, Michael Glycas, and Constantine Manasses. In some respects 
more important than any of these were the collections of excerpts from 
ancient authors which were made by Stobasus, by Photius, and by Suidas. 
These have preserved many fragments of the writings of historians of 


antiquity that would otherwise have been altogether lost. A very noteworthy 
collection of excerpts, comprising in the aggregate a comprehensive history 
of the world made up from the writings of the Greek historians, forms one 
portion of the encyclopsedia which the emperor Constantine (VII) 
Porphyrogenitus — himself a writer of 
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some distinction — caused to be compiled in the tenth century. This work 
contained extracts, often very extensive, from the writings of most of the 
Greek chissical historians. It was apparently very popular in the Middle 
Ages, and has been supposed to be responsible for the loss of many of the 
works from which it made excerpts. Unfortunately, the encyclopaedia itself 
has come down to us only in fragments ; but, even so, it gives us excerpts 
from such writers as Polybius, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Diodorus, 
Nicholas of Damascus, Appian, and Dion Cassius, and of numerous 
Byzantine histories that are not otherwise preserved. 


Taken together, even the extant portions of the Byzantine histories make up 
a very bulky literature. Being produced in this relatively recent time, a 
correspondingly large proportion of it has been preserved. Not, indeed, that 
many of the original manuscripts of the Byzantine historians have come 
down to us, but they appear to have been copied very extensively by the 
monks of western Europe, who found in them an interest which the classical 
writings often failed to arouse. The very fact that so many of these writings 
epito-mise ancient history furnishes, perhaps, the explanation of this 
popularity. In the day when the reproduction of books was so laborious a 
process, con-densation was naturally a merit that appealed to the 
bookmaker. Hence, as has been suggested, the epitome was often made to 
do service for the more elaborate original work, which latter was allowed to 
drop altogether out of view. But the modern world has not looked upon the 
Byzantine writings with the same interest. For the most part they had never 
been translated into modern European languages, and the original texts have 
been collated, edited, and printed in comparatively recent times. 


On the other hand, these writings were almost the first to be subjected to the 
critical analysis of the historian, working with what we speak of as the 
modern spirit. Tillemont began the laborious process of reconstructing in 
detail the chronolog}’ of later Roman history, with the aid of these 
materials, and the work was taken up a little later by Edward Gibbon, and 
carried to completion in what is incontestably the greatest historical work of 
modern times, — if not, indeed, the greatest of any age, — The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. In this work, Gibbon not only set an epochal 
standard for future historians, but he so exhaustively covered the ground as 
to leave almost nothing for a successor in the same field. His work is the 
more remarkable because it was produced at a time when the general 
tendency was to accept the writings of the ancients in a much less critical 
spirit than that to which they have been more recently subjected. Gibbon, 
however, vaulted at once to the critical heights. Indeed, he went a step 
beyond most critics of more recent generations, in that he insisted on 
applying to the traditions and superstitions of all ancient nations the same 
critical standards. Most of Gibbon’s contemporaries and a large proportion 
of his successors, until very recent times, while looking askance at the 
traditions of Greece and Rome, have wished to adjudge Hebrew traditions 
by a different standard. It has been a curious illustration of the illogicality of 
even critical minds, that the very critics who have inveighed against the 
credulity of the ages which could accept the myths of Greece and Rome as 
historical, should have inveighed also against the mind which had the 
breadth of view to see that all angient myths and traditions must be weighed 
in the same historical balance. Only in our own day have considerable 
numbers of critics attained the plane of historical impartiality which Gibbon 
had reached a century and a quarter ago, but in most other regards his 
example found a readier following. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF LATER ROMAN HISTORY IN THE BAST 
EARLY DAYS OF THE EASTERN EMPIRE (395-565 a.d.) 


The Roman Empire, permanently divided at the death of Theodosius (395) 
into an eastern and a western section does not, nevertheless, lose its unity as 


an organisation. The period of disintegration has set in, and the extinction of 
the western section in 476 is an event in this disintegration rather than the ” 
fall ” of an empire. It was not until 800, the year of Charlemagne’s 
accession, that there were really two empires, and that the term “Eastern 
Empire” may properly be applied. But for convenience we call the history 
of Ai’cadius and his successors that of the Eastern 


A.D. Roman Empire. 


395 Arcadius, co-regent, and elder son of Theodosius, continues to reign at 
Constantinople. The Huns ravage Asia Minor, and the Visigoths, under 
Alaric, rise in Mcesia and Thrace. At the death of Rufinus, the eunuch 
Eutropius becomes chief adviser of the emperor, supported by Gainas. 

398 Alaric becomes governor of Eastern |Uyricum. 


399 Death of Eutropius. 


401 Death of Gainas. The emperor comes entirely under the influence of his 
dissolute 


wife, Eudoxia. 408 Theodosius IT succeeds his father. He is but seven years 
of age and is controlled by 


his sister Pulcheria. Alaric moves upon Rome. 410 Death of Alaric. 


421 Theodosius marries Athenais (Eudocia). War breaks out with Persia. 
425 Organisation of the University of Constantinople. 


438 Publication of the Theodosian Code. 
439 Genseric takes Carthage. 
441 War with Persia. War with the Huns and Vandals continues. 


442 Invasion of Thrace and Macedonia by Attila. 447 Peace of Anatolius 
made with the Huns. 


450 Death of Theodosius. Marcian is raised to the throne by Pulcheria, 
whom he marries. He makes a wise ruler and resists payment of tribute to 
the Huns. 


457 The Theodosian dynasty comes to an end with Marcian. The choice of 
the emperor rests with the army, and the general Aspar brings about the 
election of Leo I, a nati%^e of Thrace. 


465 Great fire at Constantinople. 


468 With the co-operation of Anthemius, Leo plans a great expedition 
against Genseric in Africa, but it fails through treachery of Aspar, who is 
executed, 469. 


474 Leo I dies, leaving empire to his grandson Leo II. The latter dies the 
same year and Zeno, his father, reigns, but Basiliscus at once drives him out 
and rules for twenty months, when Zeno recovers the throne. 


476 With the resignation of Romulus Augustidus the western division is 
definitely detached from the empire. 


478-481 The Ostrogoths invade the Balkan peninsula. 
483 Promulgation of the Henoticon. 


488 Zeno induces Theodoric and the Ostrogoths to leave Illyricum and 
attack Rome. 


491 At death of Zeno, Anastasius I is proclaimed emperor, through 
influence of the empress Ariadne, who marries him. 


491-496 The Isaurian War instigated by the supporters of Longinus results 
favourably for Anastasius. 


499 The Bulgarians invade Thrace. 
502-505 Unsuccessful war with Persians, who take several provinces. 


507 The ” Long Wall ” of Thrace is built to keep out the Goths. 


514 Revolt of Vitalianus. 


518 Death of Anastasius ; Justin I, an illiterate Illyrian peasant, obtains the 
emperorship through the army. With him the empire enters on a new era. He 
prepares his nephew Justinian to succeed him. ° 


527 Justinian created augustus. 


528 Justin dies ; Justinian I, ” the great,” sole monarch. He is the chief 
figure of his 


time. His wife is the empress Theodora. He begins active warfare at once 
against the Arians, Jews, and pagans. Belisarius appointed commander-in- 
chief in the East. 


529 First edition of the Justinian Code published. 
530 Belisarius defeats the Persians at Dara. 


531 Chosroes ascends the Persian throne. 
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A32 Peace made with Persia. Insurrections break out in Constantinople. St. 
Sophia burned. Belisarius quells the riots. 


533 Belisarius begins a campaign against the Vandals in Africa. The 
Pandects published. 


534 Belisarius captures the Vandal king Gelimer and destroys his kingdom, 
and for this is 


made sole consul. 535-510 Belisarius in Italy and Sicily against the 
Ostrogoths. He makes himself master 


of Rome and other cities. 540 Recall of Belisarius. Persian invasion of 
Syria. 


542 Repulse of the Persians. Belisarius degraded by Theodora on his return 
from the 


campaign. The great plague. 
543 Totila, king of the Goths, captures Naples. 
544 Belisarius proceeds to Italy against Totila. 


545 Five years’ peace with Persia. Totila besieges Rome. Belisarius has not 
sufficient 


forces to resist him. 
546 Capture of Rome by Totila. 
547 Romans recover Rome. 


548 Totila retakes Rome. Belisarius returns to Constantinople. Death of 
Theodora. 


Conspiracy against Justinian. 

549 The imperial armies occupy the lands of the Lazi. 
550 Slavonians and Hims invade the empire. 

551 Battle of Sinigaglia. The Goths lose Sicily. 


552 The eunuch Narses arrives in Italy as commander-in-chief. Recovers 
Rome. Defeat 


and death of Totila. 
553 End of the Ostrogothic War. 
554-557 Terrible earthquakes visit Constantinople and other cities. 


558 Belisarius repels the invading Huns under Zabergan. 


562 Fifty years’ peace with Persia. Narses continues his victorious career in 
Italy. 


565 Death of Justinian. 


FROM JUSTIN II TO THE DEPOSITION OF JUSTINIAN II (565-695 
a.d.) 


565 Justin II succeeds Justinian I. He determines to change Justinian’s 
unpopular system and refuses payment to an embassy of Avars, which is the 
cause of serious depredations in the provinces. 

567 The Gepid kingdom overthrown by Lombards and Avars. 

568 Lombard invasion of Italy. 


571 Birth of Mohammed. 


572 War breaks out with the Persians. They make several important 
conquests, and 


574 Justin, realising his inability to govern, makes Tiberius, the captain of 
the guard, 


csesar. 
575 Peace ^ith Persia. 


576 Battle of Melitene. The Romans reach the Caspian Sea. 578 Justin dies. 
Tiberius emperor. 


581 The imperial army led by ]\Iaurice defeats the Persians at Constantina. 
582 Maurice elected emperor. Death of Tiberius. 


584 Treaty with the Avars, whose depredations have become very serious. 
586 Roman victory at Solachon. 


589 Persian victory at Martyropolis. Slavonic colonies begin to settle in the 
Peloponnesus. 


590 Maurice crowns his son Theodosius at Easter. Rebellion of Vaharan of 
Persia, who 


deposes Hormisdas or Hormuz. 


591 Maurice puts Chosroes II on the Persian throne. He proceeds against 
the Avar 


invasion of Thrace. 


602 Rebellion in the army. Phocas, the centurion, made emperor. Maurice 
put to death. 


603 War with Persia breaks out. 
604 Treaty of peace with the Avars. 


606-608 Disastrous invasion of Asia Minor by the Persians. They advance 
to Chalcedon. 


609 Revolts in Africa and Alexandria. 


610 Heraclius, son of the governor of Africa, accomplishes the overthrow 
and death of 


Phocas. 

614 The Persian War continues. Damascus captured. 

615 Jerusalem taken by the Persians. 

616 Persian invasion of Egypt. 

617 Occupation uf Cluilcedou by the Persians. Heraclius contemplates 


moving to Carthage. 620 |*eace made with Avars wlio have attempted to 
seize tlie t-ilipt-i-. .r. 


622 Heraclius takes command in person of the Persian War. 
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622-628 The war is vigorously conducted. Campaigns in Cappadocia, 
Pontus, Armenia, Cilicia, and Assyria, ending 


628 With treaty of peace with Siroes. 
629 Heraclius restores the holy cross to Jerusalem. 
632 Death of Mohammed. 


633 The Mohammedan conquests begin. The imperial cities fall before 
them in the 


following order: Bosra (634), Damascus (635), Emesa, Heliopolis, Antioch, 
Chalcis, Beroea, Edessa (636), Jerusalem (637). 


638 Constantine, the king’s son, fails in an attempt to recover Syria. 
Mesopotamia lost 


to the Mohammedans. 
639 Amru invades Egypt. 


641 Death of Heraclius. Death of Constantine III, after three months’ reign. 
Another son of Heraclius, by Martina, Heracleonas, whom Heraclius 
appointed to reign conjointly with Constantine, reigns alone for five months 
and then is banished. His brother David is appointed emperor under the 
name of Tiberius. His fate is unknown. Constans II, son of Constantine, 
becomes emperor. Alexandria taken by the Mohammedans. 


647 Mohammedans drive the Romans out of Africa. 


648 The Type of Constans published. 


649 Mohammedans invade Cyprus. 
650 They take Aradus. 

652 Armenia falls into their hands. 
654 They capture Rhodes. 


655 They defeat Constans in the great naval battle off Mount Phoenix in 
Lycia. Pope 


Martin is banished to the Chersonesus. 658 Campaign of Constans against 
the Slavs. Peace made with the Mohammedans. 661 Constans leaves 
Constantinople and spends winter at Athens. 662-663 Great Mohammedan 
invasion of Asia Minor. 603 Constans in Rome. 


668 Mohammedans advance to Chalcedon and hold Amorium for a short 
time. Assassination of Constans at Syracuse. His son Constantine (IV) 
Pogonatus succeeds. 


669 Mohammedans invade Sicily and carry off 180,000 prisoners from 
Africa. 


670 Foundation of Kairwan, near Carthage. 


673-677 Mohammedans besiege Constantinople. The Romans use the 
newly invented Greek fire against them. , 


678 Peace concluded with the Mohammedans. 
679 Bulgarian War and foundation of the Bulgarian kingdom. 


681 Constantine deprives his brothers Heraclius and Tiberius of the 
imperial title. The 


troops of the Orient had demanded that they, too, should receive the crown, 
and 


thus the Trinity in heaven might be represented on earth. 685 Justinian II 
succeeds his father. The caliph and emperor make peace. 687 Transference 
of the Mardaites from Lebanon to Thrace and Asia Minor. 689-690 
Successful expedition of Justinian against the Bulgarians and Slavs. The 
Greeks 


are forced to emigrate from Cyprus; two hundred thousand Slavs 
transported to 


Asia Minor. 692 Battle of Sebastopolis. Symbatius revolts. Mohammedan 
subjection of Armenia. 


THE TWENTY YEARS’ ANARCHY (695-716 a.d.) 


695 In consequence of his cruelties the general Leontius deposes Justinian, 
cuts off his nose, and banishes him to the Chersonesus. Leontius emperor. 


697 Revolt of Lazica. Great Mohammedan invasion of Asia Minor. Hassan 
proceeds 


against Africa with success. Carthage taken. 


698 The Mohammedans retake Carthage. Leontius dethroned. Aspimar 
becomes emperor 


as Tiberius III. The Mohammedans continue to ravage the empire. 705 
Justinian II, now named Rhinotmetus, from his nasal mutilation, recovers 
the throne. 


709 Tyana falls before the Mohammedans in their ravages on the Bosporus. 
710 Great cruelty shown to Ravenna and the Chersonesus by the emperor. 


711 Justinian overthrown by Bardanes, who becomes emperor under the 
name of Philippicus. In his reign the Mohammedans invade Spain (711) and 
the Bulgarians ravage Thrace (712). The Mohammedans take Antioch in 
Pisidia. 713 Philippicus dethroned and his eyes put out. Artemius his 
secretary is raised to the emperorship as Anastasius II. He tries honestly to 


bring about reforms, and sends an embassy to Damascus to arrange a peace 
with the Mohammedans. 
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715 The army determines to depose Anastasius, and chooses an obscure 
person, Theodosius 


IH, who unwillingly assumes the purple. 


716 The Mohammedans again invade Asia Minor and besiege Amorium. 
Leo III the 


Isaurian relieves the town, makes a truce with the besiegers, and is 
proclaimed emperor by the army. 


THE ISAURIAN DYNASTY AND SUCCEEDING KINGS (716-820 a.d.) 


717 Mohammedans besiege Pergamus. They begin the siege of 
Constantinople, which is 


raised the following year. 

726 The dispute over image-worship arises. Publication of the first 
iconoclastic decree. The great iconoclastic schism begins, immersing the 
empire in many calamities and revolts, leading to the final separation of the 
Greek and Latin churches. The Mohammedans invade Cappadocia. 
727-728 Revolts in Italy and Greece. 

734 Mohammedan invasion of Asia Minor. 


739 Battle of Acronum. 


740 Constantine (V) Capronymus succeeds his father. 


742 Defeat of the rebel Artavasdes, who has obtained possession of 
Constantinople. 744-747 The Great Plague devastates the empire. 746 
Mohammedan invasion of Cyprus. 


750 Fall of the Omayyad dynasty. Two rival Saracen powers are formed. 
Ravenna 


taken by the Lombards. 
751 Capture of Melitene and Theodosipolis by Constantine. 


753 Invasion of Italy by Pepin. Council of Constantinople favours 
iconoclasm. 


755 Invasion of Thrace by the Bulgarians. Pepin continues invasion of Italy. 
7.97 The Bulgarians driven back to their own territory with great slaughter. 
760-765 Constantine invades Bulgaria. Victory of Anchialus, 762. 


766 Wreck of the Roman fleet at the mouth of the Danube. Edicts against 
image-worship 


extended and vigorously enforced. 773-774 Campaigns against the 
Bulgarians. Victory of Lithosoria. Peace made with the 


Bulgarian monarch, which Constantine breaks. 775 Leo IV, son of 
Constantine, succeeds him. He is a zealous iconoclast. He marries the 


empress Irene. 778 Successful campaign against the Bulgarians. 


780 Capture of Semaluos by Harun-ar-Rashid. Death of Leo. Irene becomes 
regent for 


the ten-year-old Constantine VI. 
781 Revolt of Elpidius in Sicily. 


782 The Mohammedans under Harun-ar-Rashid invade Asia Minor. 


787 Council of Nicasa sanctions image-worship. 
788 The Bulgarians gain a victory at the Strymon. 
789 The Arabs invade Rumania. 


790 Constantine assumes control of the government. Irene is unwilling to 
relinquish 


power and a struggle between the two begins. 
791 The emperor conducts a campaign against the Bulgarians. 


792 A conspiracy formed against Constantine by his uncles is suppressed 
and severely 


punished. Irene’s dignity restored. Second campaign against the Bulgarians. 
795 Constantine divorces his wife Maria and marries Theodota. 
796 Third Bulgarian campaign of Constantine. 


797 Irene, taking advantage of Constantine’s unpopularity on account of his 
treatment of 


Maria, imprisons him and has his eyes put out. She now reigns alone. 
Conspiracy to place one of Constantine V’s sons on the throne. 


798 Peace made with the Mohammedans. 


800 Revival of the western division of the empire by the coronation of 
Charlemagne. There are now two distinct empires. 


802 Conspiracy against and deposition of Irene. Nicephoru3 I, the treasurer, 
chosen 


emperor. He maintains political order but Ls a hard fiscal oppressor. 


803 Death of Irene in exile. Bardanes, the general, proclaims himself 
emperor, but 


receiving no support, negotiates for his own pardon. Treaty with 
Charlemagne, regulating confines of the two empires. 806 Humiliating 
peace with Harun-ar-Rashid. 


808 Unsuccessful attempt of Arsaber to obtain throne. 


809 Death of Harun-ar-Rashid reoijens the struggle with the 
Mohammedans. 


810 Treaty of peace with Charlemagne, who unsuccessfully tries to make 
the Venetians and 


their allies tributary to him. 
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811 The emperor at war with the Mohammedans and Bulgarians. Death of 
Nicephorus in an attack by the Bulgarians. His son Stauracius succeeds. He 
is unable to hold out against the unpopularity of his father’s fiscal severity. 
After two months’ reign, a revolution places Michael (1) Rhangabe on the 
throne. The Mohammedans, ‘owing to civil strife, do not trouble the empire, 
but the Bulgarians continue their attacks, with such success that 


813 Michael is deposed, and the general Leo (V) the Armenian is saluted as 
emperor. 


Michael retires to a monastery. The Bulgarians approach the walls of 
Constantinople. 


814 Annihilation of the Bulgarian army by Leo, at Mesembria. Thirty 
years’ truce concluded. Leo pursues a variable policy in regard to image- 
worship. 


820 Leo assassinated in a conspiracy in favour of Michael (IT) the 
Stammerer, who 


takes the throne. 
THE AMORIAN DYNASTY (820-867 a.d.) 


821 Rebellion of Thomas, a claimant of the throne. He is crowned at 
Antioch, and lays 


siege to Constantinople. 


822 The Bulgarians, taking advantage of civil discord, invade the empire. 
Thomas 


delivered up to Michael, and hanged. 
823 The Mohammedans capture Crete. 


827 Mohammedan conquest of Sicily begun. It is not completed until 878. 
829 Theophilus succeeds his father. He is a zealous iconoclast. 


831 A Mohammedan invasion of long duration begins. 


832 Brilliant victory of Theophilus in Charsiana. The Mohammedans 
capture Heraclea. 836 Theophilus destroys Zapetra. 


838 Mohammedan victory at Dasymon. Amorium is captured. 


842 Death of Theophilus, due to chagrin at Mohammedan successes. His 
son Michael (III) Porphyrogenitus, or the Drunkard, succeeds at the age of 
four, with his mother Theodora as regent. Image-worship restored at 
Council of Constantinople. End of the Iconoclastic controversy. Slavonic 
insurrection in the Peloponnesus suppressed. Failure of an attempt to 
conqvier the Abasges, and to recover Crete. War with the Mohammedans 
continues. 


845 Truce with the Mohammedans. 


847 Conversion of the Khazars to Christianity. The Bulgarians follow their 
example a few 


years later. 


848 Revolt of the Paulicians, who join the Arabs. 854 Theodora retires to 
private life. 


856 Bardas, her brother, becomes csesar. Photius elected patriarch in place 
of the deposed 


Ignatius. 858 A great war with the Arabs begins. Omar lays Pontus waste. 
Successful campaign 


of Leo, the commander-in-chief, who is finally captured by the 
Mohammedans. 860 Michael badly defeated near Melitene. 


862 Omar invades Cappadocia, Pontus, and Cilicia. 


863 Battle of Amasia. Great victory of Petronas, the emperor’s uncle. Death 
of Omar. 


The end of trouble with the Mohammedans for some years. 


865 First appearance of the Russians in the empire. They attack 
Constantinople, but are 


driven off. 


866 Michael kills Bardas with the aid of Basil the Macedonian, who 
becomes csesar. 


867 Assassination of Michael at the instigation of Basil, who takes the 
throne. Basil 


removes Photius and restores Ignatius. 


THE BASILIAN DYNASTY (867-1057 a.d.) 


871 The Paulicians attacked and reduced to obedience. 


872 Basil takes the field against the \Mohammedans. 875-876 Victories of 
Basil in Cilicia. 
877 Death of Ignatius. Photius regains the patriarchate. 


881 Basil plans to drive the Mohammedans out of Sicily and Italy. Cyprus 
recovered and held for eleven years. 


885 Nicephorus Phocas expels the Mohammedans from Italy. They still 
hold Sicily. 


Accusation against Leo, the emperor’s son, by Sautabaren, in which the 
former narrowly escapes death. 


886 Death of Basil, who is wounded while hunting. His son. Leo (VI) the 
Philosopher, 


succeeds. He has Santabaren’s eyes put out, and banishes him. Photius 
deposed. 
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887-888 Arabs iuvade Asia Minor, and attempt to regain Italy. They give up 
the attempt on the latter country in 891. Stylianus, Leo’s father-in-law and 
prime minister, by his treatment of Bulgarian merchants, precipitates a war 
with Bulgaria. This country wins several victories, and 


893 Leo makes a treaty of peace. 


895 Conspiracy of Samonas against the emperor. Further Arab invasions of 
Sicily. 


904 The Arabs capture Thessalonica with a fleet. The last remains of the 
senate’s authority destroyed by a constitution of Leo. Second Russian 
expedition to Constantinople. 


911 Mohammedan naval victory off Samos. Death of Leo. His infant son, 
Conatantine 


(VII) Porphyrogenitus, and his brother Alexander rule together. 


912 Death of Alexander. He nominates, before dying, a regency of six 
members, exclusive of the patriarch, to act during Constantine’s minority. 
Attempt of Constantino Ducas to gain the throne suppressed by John 
Eladas, one of the regents. Zoe Carbonopsina, mother of Constantine, 
admitted to supreme power by the regency. 


913-91-1 Simeon, king of Bulgaria, invades the empire with no positive 
results. 


917 The Patzinaks defeat Leo Phocas at Achelous, which causes Romanus 
Lecapenus to intrigue for the throne. 


919 Constantine marries Romanus’ daughter Helena. Romanus (I) 
Lecapenus crowned 


emperor as colleague to Constantine. 
920 Christopher, son of Romanus, is raised to the imperial dignity. 


921 The war with the Bulgarians assumes serious proportions ; further 
increased 923 by an alliance between King Simeon of Bulgaria and the 
Mohammedans. 


926 A temporary end is put to the troubles with the Bulgarians and Arabs 
by an interview between Romanus and Simeon. 


927 Peter, Simeon’s successor, enters Byzantine territory, demanding war or 
the hand of 


the emperor’s granddaughter. Romanus agrees to the latter alternative. 


928 Romanus makes his sons, Stephanus and Constantine VIII, associate 
emperors. 


There are now five emperors. 
931 Death of Christopher. 


934-940 Period of complete peace in the empire, except for petty warfare 
with Lombard princes. Constantine VII plans to regain the sole power. 


941 A Russian fleet of ten thousand galleys appears before Constantinople. 
Romans drive them off with small force. 


944 Stephanus and Constantiae VIII at instigation of Constantine VII 
banish their father to Prota. Constantine VII then regains full power, and 
banishes Stephanus and Constantine VIII likewise to Prota, 945. During the 
remainder of Constantine’s reign the war with the Mohammedans is 
prosecuted with great vigour, especially when Nicephorns Phocas succeeds 
in assembling a large army. Many conspiracies against Constantine by the 
deposed emperors. 


959 Death of Constantine, the result of poison administered by his son 
Romanus II, who becomes emperor. 


961 Brilliant conquest of Crete by Nicephorus, The Mohammedans 
expelled after occupation of 150 years. 


962 Nicephorus attacks Aleppo, but is unable to take the citadel. 


963 Death of Romanus, which has been attributed to poison administered 
by the empress 


Theophano. Nicephorus (II) Phocas marries Theophano and obtains the 
throne. 


His chief aim is to break the Mohammedan power. 964-965 Conquest of 
Tarsus by the Byzantines. Nicephorus recalled to Constantinople by 


troubles with Bulgarians and Hungarians. To repel them he makes alliance 
with 


Sviatoslaff, prince of Kieff, which causes a bloody war with the Russians. 
965 Embassy of Liutprand to Constantinople. The emperor imprisons him. 


968 Nicephorus returns to Asia Minor and recovers Antioch, 328 years in 
the Mohammedan 


power. He prepares to attack Baghdad. 


969 Joannes Zimisces, the general, and Theophano conspire against 
Nicephorus, who is 


assassinated. Joannes (I) Zimisces takes the throne. He associates with him 
the young sons of Romanus II, Basil II, and Constantine IX, who were 
nominal rulers during reign of Nicephorus. The brother of Nicephorus, Leo, 
and his son Bardas Phocas make unsuccessful attempts to invite rebellion 
and regain the throne. They are banished. 


970 Sviatoslaff conquers Bulgaria and invades Thrace. Philippopolis taken 
and inhabitants massacred. 


971 Joannes proceeds against the Russians. Capture of Presthlava and King 
Boris of Bulgaria. Siege and capture of Dorystolon. Peace with the 
Russians. Bulgaria again a part of the empire and Boris a pensioner of the 
Byzantine court. The Mohammedan wars carried on. 
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972 Marriage of Otto the Great and Theophano, daughter of Romanus 11. 
973 Imperial victory at Nisibis. Defeat at Amida. 

974 Joannes takes command of the Mohammedan War. 


975 Many victories but futile siege of Tripolis. Antioch shuts out the 
imperial force. 


976 Death of Joannes Zimisces, probably by poison. Basil II head of affairs 
with his 


brother for colleague. He is one of the greatest of the Eastern emperors. 
Beginning of Period of Greatest Splendour of the Empire 


979 Defeat of Sclerus by Bardas Phocas, the general, after a desperate 
revolt to capture the throne. The Bulgarians begin a long struggle to regain 
their independence. 


982 On death of Otto, Basil consolidates his authority in southern Italy. 


989 Death of Bardas Phocas, who for two years has been in revolt against 
the emperor. Sclerus, conspiring for the second time against the throne, 
dies. 


991 Southern Iberia ceded to the empire by King David. 


995 Campaign of Basil in Syria. Aleppo taken. Unsuccessful attack on 
Tripolis. 


996 Great defeat of King Samuel of Bulgaria at the Sperchius. 


1002 Samuel invades Thrace, takes Hadrianopolis, but is driven off. The 
war now proceeds for some years in desultory fashion. 


1014 Basil resumes the Bulgarian War in earnest. Great victory under 
Nicephorus Xiphias at Zetunium. Basil puts out the eyes of 15,000 
prisoners. Death of Samuel. The emperor’s cruelty engenders a last effort in 
the Bulgarians, but by 1018 the destruction of the kingdom is complete. 
Gibbon calls this the most important triumph of Roman arms since the time 
of Belisarius. 


1022 Victory of Basil over a coalition of Armenian princes. They sue for 
peace. 


1025 Basil prepares to expel Mohammedans from Sicily, but dies. His 
brother Constantine IX becomes sole emperor. 


1027 Attack by the Patzinaks and Mohammedans repulsed. 


1028 Constantine on his deathbed appoints Romanus (III) Argyrus his 
successor, makes 


him divorce his wife, and marry his daughter Zoe. 


1030 Romanus defeated by the Mohammedans at Azaz and takes refuge in 
Antioch. He 


becomes the prey of melancholy, and Zoe takes the reins of government. 


1031 Mohammedan pirates ravage Illyricum and Corfu. They are driven off 
by the people 


of Ragusa. 
1032 Conspiracy and death of Constantine Diogenes. 
1033 Capture of Edessa by the imperial fleet. 


1034 Death of Romanus, probably by slow poison administered by Zoe, 
who now causes 


her paramour, Michael (IV) the Paphlagonian, to be proclaimed emperor, 
and marries him the day of her husband’s death. Earthquake at Jerusalem 
lasting forty days. Great famine throughout the empire. 


1037 The Mohammedans attack the empire on all sides. They capture 
Edessa. The 


Patzinaks invade Thrace. 


1038 The Mohammedans regain Edessa, by a stratagem that is the origin of 
the Tale of 


Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. 


1039 The imperial force and the Normans attack the Mohammedans in 
Sicily. Messina 


(Messana) and Syracuse taken. 1010 A fresh Mohammedan army from 
Africa utterly defeated in Sicily. The Norman power begins to get the 
control in the island. The Bulgarians attempt to recover independence. They 
invade Thrace and Macedonia. 


1041 Michael drives them back and brings the country again to Byzantine 
rule. Death of 


Michael. Zoe attempts to rule alone, but finds herself unequal to the task. 
She adopts her husband’s nephew, Michael (V) Calaphates, and makes him 
emperor. He expels Zoe. At his imprudent acts tne people rise in rebellion. 


1042 After a fierce battle between the people of Constantinople and the 
adherents of 


Michael, the latter and his uncle flee. Zoe and her sister Theodora are 
proclaimed co-empresses. Zoe has the eyes of Michael and his uncle put 
out. Jealous of her sister, Zoe marries Constantine (X) Monomachus. 
Rebellion of Maniaces, brother of Constantine’s mistress Sclerena. He is 
murdered in the midst of his camp. 


1043 Invasion of the Russians; driven back after a defeat by Catacalon. 


1045 Successful war with Cacicus, vassal king of Armenia and Iberia, 
ending in destruction of his kingdom. 


1047 Rebellion of Tornicius. 


1048 The Patzinaks invade the empire with a large army. Attack of the 
Seljuk Turks 


under Toghril. Indecisive battle of Capetron. 
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1050 Toghril retires to Persia. Death of Zoe. 
1052 Second invasion of Toghril. 
1053 The Fatziuaks driven back to their own territory. 


1054 The great schism between the Greek and Roman churches begins. 
Death of Michael. 


Theodora reigns alone. 


1056 Death of Theodora, after appointing Michael (VT) Stratioticus her 
successor. 


Attempt of Theodosius Monomachus to seize throne. 


1057 Battle of Hades. Defeat of ^Michael by Isaac Comnenus and 
Catacalon. 


DECLINE AND FALL OF THE BYZANTINE GOVERNMENT (1057- 
1204 a.d.) 


1057 Isaac (1) Comnenus proclaimed emperor. Michael retires to a 
monastery. The emperor introduces a system of great economy into all 
branches of the government. 


1059 Invasion of the northern frontier by Hungarians and Patzinaks. Treaty 
of peace concluded. Isaac, after a severe illness, resigns crown into the 
hands of Cocstantine (XI) Ducas. Through motives of economy the latter 
materially reduces the size of the army. 


1060-1064 Toghril Beg and Alp Arslan invade the empire from 
Mesopotamia. Ani captured, 1064. 


1064 The Uzes, a nomad Turkish tribe, invade from the north. They are 
driven back by outbreak of the plague. 


1067 Death of Constantine. The imperial title conferred on his young sons, 
Michael (VII) Ducas Parapinaces Andronicus, and Constantine (XII) 


Ducas. The empress Eudocia is regent. She marries Romanus (IV) 
Diogenes, who is proclaimed as emperor. Great ravage of the Turks. 
Massacre of Ctesarea. 


1068-1069 Successful campaign of Romanus against the Turks. 


1070 Manuel Comnenus takes command against the Turks. Alp Arslan 
captures Manzicert. Romanus returns to the command. 


1071 Byzantine expedition to Sicily defeated by Xormans. Surrender of 
Bari. End of the 


imperial authority in Italy. Romanus taken prisoner by Alp Arslan at 
]\lanzicert. Restored to liberty and makes a treaty of peace. Refused 
admittance to Constantinople. Michael VII regains power reigning 
conjointly with Constantine XII. Romanus blinded, dies of his wounds. 


1072 Alp Arslan, unable to obtain payment of Romanus’ ransom, invades 
empire. He 


finally conquers the Byzantine part of Asia Minor, giving it to Suleiman to 
rule. 1074 Rebellion of Ursel. Treaty with the Turks. 1076 The Turks take 
possession of Jerusalem. 1078 Bryennius attempts to gain the throne. After 
a severe struggle [Vlichael abdicates in 


favour of Nicephorus (III) Botaniates. 1081 Nicephorus, after a constant 
struggle with many aspirants, is dethroned by Alexius 


(I) Comnenus after the capture and sack of Constantinople. Many 
pretenders are 


put down. Treaty of peace with Suleiman. Defeat of Alexius by Robert 
Guiscard. 


1084 Defeat of Bohemond, the Norman leader. Relief of Larissa. 


1085 Alexius recovers Dyrrhachium from the Normans. 1087-1099 
Patzinak war ending in imperial victory at Levounion. 1092 Tzachas, emir 
of Smyrna, assumes title of emperor. 


109.3 Murder of Tzachas at instigation of Alexius. 1096 The first crusaders 
appear at Constantinople. 1097-1098 With the help of the crxisaders, 
Alexius regains Nicaea, Antioch, and the whole 


of Asia Minor. 110.3-1108 War of Alexius with Bohemond, prince of 
Antioch. 1110-1116 War against the Turks in Asia Minor, ending in many 
Turkish losses, enabling 


Alexius to make treaty of peace. 1111 Hostilities of Alexius with Tancred 
and the crusaders. 


1118 Death of Alexius. Joannes Comnenus, his son, succeeds. Failure of 
conspiracy of Anna Comnena and Nicephorus Bryennius to place latter on 
throne. 

1119 Joannes takes Laodicea and 

1120 Sozopolis in campaigns against the Turks. 


1122 Great victory of Joannes over the Patzinaks in Macedonia. 


1124 Joannes drives back the Servians who have seized Belgrade and 
Branitzova. He now 


proceeds again against the Turks of Iconium and holds Castamonia and 
Gangra for 


a short time. 1131 Campaign against Livo of Cilicia, whose dominions 
1137 are united to the empire. 


1138 Joannes proceeds against Raymond of Antioch, who refuses to 
recognise him for his 
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liege-lord. Raymond apologises and helps Joannes in a successful campaign 
against the Turks in Syria. 


1141 Joannes defeats the sultan of Iconium. 


1142 He sets out for Cilicia to conquer all the Latin principalities taken 
from the empire, but 


1143 dies as the result of a wound received while hunting. His son Manuel 
(1) Comnenus succeeds. 


1144 Raymond, prince of Antioch, compelled to renew bonds of vassalage. 
1145 Manuel invades Isauria and concludes treaty of peace with Turks. 


1147 Manuel promises to aid the Second Crusade, but gives secret 
information of it to the 


Turks. 


1148 War with Roger of Sicily, who attempts to invade Greece. Manuel 
quickly repels an 


invasion of Patzinaks, and with the help of Venice proceeds against the 
Normans at Corfu. 


1149 Fortress at Corfu taken. Roger invites the Hungarians and Servians to 
attack from 


the north. 
1152 Imperial repulse in Cilicia, but great successes in Italy. 
1153 Peace made with King Geisa of Hungary. 


1153-1155 The Norman war turns against the empire. Many defeats. Maius, 
the Sicilian 


admiral, lands at Constantinople. 1155 Peace made with William of Sicily, 
Roger’s successor. Punishment of Reynolf of 


Antioch, successor of Raymond, and his reduction to vassalage. 1157 
Renewal of war with sultan of Iconium. Peace made. 1161 War breaks out 
with Stephen II of Hungary. 1163 Short interval of peace in Hungarian 
War. 1168 Battle of Zeugmin. Great imperial victory. End of Hungarian 
War. Manuel joins 


with Aim eric of Jerusalem in an attack on Egypt. 1171 Failure of attack 
through jealousy of Almeric. War with Venice over, Manuel 


attacks the Lombards. After an unprofitable contest 1174 peace made with 
Venice. 


1176 Renewal of war with Kilidj-Arslan, sultan of Iconium. Crushing 
defeat of Manuel 


near Myi’iocephalus. Dishonourable peace made by Manuel. 


1177 Manuel breaks peace. Imperial victory on the Maeander. Honourable 
peace. 


1180 Death of Manuel. His son, Alexius (II) Comnenus, succeeds, under 
guardianship of mother, Maria of Antioch. 


1183 Andronicus (I) Comnenus usurps the throne after inducing Alexius to 
have his 


mother put to death, and then killing him. Marries Alexius’ widow, Agnes, 
daughter of Louis VII of France. 


1184 Isaac, sent to Cyprus to govern by the emperor, causes rebellion by his 
misgovernment, which entirely separates the island from the empire. 


1185 Silician invasion at instigation of Greek fugitives. William II destroys 
Thessalonica, but is induced to desist from attack on Constantinople. The 
lieutenant, Hagiochristophorites, incites rebellion at Constantinople against 
Isaac. The people take Isaac’s part and proclaim him emperor. Death of 


Andronicus at hands of mob. Isaac (II) Angelus emperor. Victory at 
Demerize over Silician invaders. 


1186 Rebellion of the Bulgarians and Wallachians owing to unjust taxation. 


1187 Defeat of rebels by Joannes Cantacuzenus. Alexius Branas given 
command of army. 


He takes advantage of victories to proclaim himself emperor and appears 
before Constantinople, but is defeated and killed by Isaac’s brother-in-law, 
Conrad of Montferrat. William II of Sicily gives up his conquests in Greece. 


1188 Wallachian successes lead to formation of independent kingdom. 


1189 Emperor Frederick I of Germany appears with 150,000 crusaders. The 
terrified Isaac 


offers to make alliance with Saladin, but the latter declines. Theodore 
Mancaphas proclaims himself emperor. He is pardoned, and gives up claim. 
Careers of the ” False Alexius ” and other pretenders. 1191 Capture of 
Cyprus by Richard I of England. It is lost forever to the empire. 


1194 Isaac recognises the Wallachian kingdom. 


1195 Isaac deposed by the nobles, and his brother Alexius (III) Angelus- 
Comnenus 


” the tyrant ” made emperor. Alexius has Isaac’s eyes put out, and imprisons 
him in a Constantinople dungeon. Alexius’ extravagant conduct completes 
the destruction of the financial mechanism of the Roman Empire. Great 
disorder and anarchy throughout the empire. 


1197 Peace purchased from Mueddin, sultan of Angora. 
1198 War with the sultan of Iconium. 


1199 Rebellion of Chryses, the Wallachian officer. Alexius makes peace, 
leaving him in 


possession of several towns. 


1200 Ivan the Bulgarian attempts to found independent monarchy in Thrace 
and Macedonia. 
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1202 Alexius, son of Isaac IT, escaping to Italy, brings about treaty between 
Venetians and 


crusaders to replace Isaac and himself on the throne. 


1203 Siege of Constantinople. Flight of Alexius III to Italy. Crusaders 
occupy the city. 


Isaac III and Alexius (IV) Angelas on the throne. Great fire in 
Constantinople. Constant trouble between Alexius and the crusaders, in 
consequence of which 


1204 Alexius (V) Ducas ” Murzuphlus,” a party leader, seizes the throne. 
Murder of 


Alexius IV. Isaac dies of grief. Alexius finds it impossible to hold out 
against the crusaders. Capture and sack of Constantinople by crusaders and 
Venetians. Treaty of partition. End of true Byzantine Empire. The Latin 
Empire of Romania founded with Baldwin, count of Flanders. The Greek 
Empire continues at Nicaea. 


THE LATIN EMPIRE OF ROMANIA (1204-1261 a.d.) 


1204 Baldwin I elected emperor. His dominions consist only of 
Constantinople and Thrace, 


for the rest of the empire is divided among the Flemish, French, and 
Venetian leaders. 


1205 Joannice of Bulgaria revolts, and obtains possession of Hadrianopolis. 
Capture of 


Baldwin in siege of town. He dies in captivity. His brother Henry I 
succeeds. 


1206 Treaty -with David Comnenus, brother of the emperor of Trebizond, 
in the interest of 


the latter. 


1207 Death of Joannice. Henry marries his daughter, and thus eiiects peace 
with Bulgaria. Treaty with Theodore Lascaris, emperor of Xicrea. 1209 
Parliament of Ravenika (ancient Chalcidice) summoned by Henry to 
determine definitely the feudal relations of all subjects o*/ the empire. 


1214 “War between Henry and Theodore. Defeat of Henry in Bithynia. 
Siege of Pemanene. Peace, ceding to Theodore all territory east of Sardis 
and Nicsea. 


1215 A mock union between the Greek and Roman churches in Henry’s 
dominie ns. 


1216 Death of Henry during expedition against Theodore, the despot of 
Epirus. Pierre 


de Courtenai, then in France, chosen emperor. He falls into the hands of 
Theodore of Epirus on his way to Constantinople, and dies in captivity, 
1219. 


1221 His second son, Robert de Courtenai, after a delay of two years, is 
made emperor. 


1222 Theodore of Epirus takes possession of the Lombard kingdom of 
Thessalonica. Defeat of Robert at Serres. 


1223-1224 Robert invades Xicsea with many losses. Revolt of the Greeks 
in Hadrianopolis. Theodore of Epirus takes the city. 


1228 Death of Robert. His young brother, Baldwin II, succeeds. Jean de 
Brienne, titular king of Jerusalem, elected guardian and colleague. The 
empire is attacked by Joannes Vatatzes of Xicsea and John Asan, king of 
Bulgaria. 


1233 Jean de Brienne routed in Bithynia. 


1234 Alliance between Vatatzes and Asan to attack Constantinople. They 
ravage the whole 


Latin Empire. 


1236 Danger to Constantinople averted by help from the Venetians and 
Geoffrey of 


Achaia. 


1237 Death of Jean de Brienne. The Bulgarian king abandons Nicsea and 
makes alliance 


mwith Latins. Baldwin visits western Europe to obtain help. LouLs IX of 
France 


gives pecuniary assistance. 1240 Baldwin with his new army attacks Nicsea 
and obtains some advantage. 1243 Baldwin makes alliance with Seljuk 
Turks, but in spite of this is compelled to 1245 revisit western Europe for 
assistance. 1259 On the accession of Michael Palseologus, the Xicaean 
Empire attacks the Latin 


Empire. 1261 Recovery of Constantinople by the Greeks of Xicfea. End of 
the Latin Empire of 


Romania. Although driven from their dominions, the descendants of 
Baldwin II 


are known in eastern Europe as titular emperors until 1383 when, with the 
death 


of James de Baux, the family of Baldwin became extinct. 


THE GREEK EMPERORS AT NICAA (1204-1261 a.d.) 


1204 After the capture of Constantinople Theodore Lascaris, leader of the 
anti-Latin party, flees to Bithynia, and makes himself master of the city of 
Xicaea. 


1206 Theodore (I) Lascaris crowmed emperor by the Greek patriarch. His 
title is contested by several princes, among them Alexius Comnenus, 
reigning as emperor of Trebizond. David Comnenus, the latter’s brother, 
proceeds against him, but is badly defeated on the Sangarius. 
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1210 Alexius, father-in-law of Theodore, claims throne, supported by the 
sultan of Iconiura. 


The latter slain in battle, Alexius falls into Theodore’s hand, and is put into 
a 


monastery. 1214 War with Henry of Romania. Peace defining limits of 
empire. 1214-1222 Years of peace. 1222 Death of Theodore. His son-in- 
law, Joannes (III) Ducas Vatatzes, succeeds. 


Theodore Angelus, despot of Epirus and “tolia, assumes title of emperor of 
Thessalonica. 

1224 Victory of Pemanene over Robert, the Latin emperor. 

1225 Peace with the Latins. Conspiracy of Nestongos. 


1233 Defeat of the Latins by Joannes in Bithynia. Naval campaign to obtain 
sovereignty 


of the sea. The Greek fleets driven back to Asia by the Venetian, Marino 
Sanuti. 


1234 Alliance of Joannes Vatatzes and Asan of Bulgaria against Baldwin 
XL Vatatzes 


reduces the empire of Thessalonica to a despotat (despotat of Epirus). 
1236 Attack of the allies on Constantinople unsuccessful. 


1237 Asan breaks the alliance as Constantinople is about to be attacked the 
second time. 


1241 On the death of John Asan of Bulgaria, Vatatzes begins to assert his 
supremacy over 


the emperor of Thessalonica. 


1242 Joannes Comnenus, the Thessalonian emperor, reduced to rank of 
despot by Vatatzes. 


Alliance with the sultan of Iconium to resist threatened invasion of Mongols 
who have already destroyed the Seljuk empire. 


1245 Joannes Vatatzes reconquers Byzantine dominions in Thrace from the 
infant king 


Michael of Bulgaria. 
1246 Vatatzes unites despotat of Epirus to the empire. 


1251-1253 War with Michael II, despot of Epirus, ending in a peace ceding 
some Thracian 


territory to Vatatzes. 1254 Death of Joannes Vatatzes. His son Theodore (II) 
Lascaris succeeds. 1255-1256 War with Bulgaria resulting in slight 
concessions to Theodore. 


1257 AVar with Michael of Epirus conducted by Michael Palseologus, with 
unfavourable 


results. 


1258 Death of Theodore. Succeeded by his young son Joannes (IV) 
Lascaris. The 


prime minister Muzalon and the patriarch Arsenius are regents. 


1259 Michael (VIII) Palaeologus proclaimed emperor as the result of a 
successful conspiracy. Muzalon murdered. The emperor goes to war with 
Michael of Epirus and puts him to flight. Battle of Pelagonia. Capture of 
William Villehardouin, prince of Achaia. 1261 The general Strategopulus 
captures Constantinople. Fall of the Latin Empire Michael removes the seat 
of empire thither. 


THE PALAOLOGUS DYNASTY AT CONSTANTINOPLE (1261-1453 
a.d.) 


1261 Michael imprisons Joannes IV and has his eyes put out. For this 
Arsenius excommunicates Michael. Important commercial treaty with the 
Genoese renewed after hostilities in 1275. Pope Urban IV frees 
Villehardouin from his promises to Michael on his release. Warfare results. 


1263 Urban IV mediates between Michael and Villehardouin. 
1264 Peace between the emperor and Michael of Epirus. 
1265 Deposition of Arsenius causing the Arsenite schism. 


1269 Charles of Anjou, aided by Joannes of Thessaly and Michael of 
Epirus, takes up arms 


against the emperor to restore Baldwin II. 1271 Great defeat of the imperial 
forces at Demetriades (Volo). Constantinople in danger. 


Michael proposes union of Greek and Latin churches as a means of saving 
his throne. 1274 Union of churches effected at council of Lyons. It is 
opposed by a large faction in the 


Greek church. It was never really completed, and falls to pieces at 
Michael’s death. 1380 The Seljuk Turks take Nyssa. 


1281 Treaty of Orvietto between the pope, Naples, and Venice to conquer 
the Greek Empire 


for Philip, son of Baldwin II. The plan is frustrated by the Sicilian Vespers. 


1282 Death of Michael in an expedition against Joannes Ducas of Thessaly. 
He is a conspicuous example of the misuse of despotic power. His son 
Andronicus (IT) Palaeologus succeeds. Ecclesiastical troubles compel the 
emperor to neglect military matters for a time. 


1290 Unsuccessful attack upon Nicephorus of Epirus. 


1295 Michael IX, son of Andronicus, receives the imperial title from his 
father. 


1301 Foundation of Ottoman Empire by Osman, who attacks the Greek 
Empire. Disgraceful defeat of Greeks commanded by IMichael, near 
Nicomedia. The command 
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given to a Tatar chief. The Ottomans gradually conquer all the Byzantine 
possessions in Asia. 


1303 The Catalan Grand Company, engaged by Michael to help fight the 
Turks, and headed 


by Roger de Flor, lands in Constantinople. 


1304 Relief of Philadelphia by Roger. He conceives the idea of forming a 
principality in 


the East. 


1305 Roger de Flor visits Constantinople to demand pay for his men. 


1306 Turks retake Philadelphia. Plan of Ferdinand of Majorca to conquer a 
kingdom in 


the Greek Empire. 


1307 Roger de Flor created csesar. He sets out for Asia but is assassinated. 
The company 


breaks its ties with Michael, and sets out to conquer territory for itself. 
Battle of Apros. The company takes possession of several districts. 
Excommunication of Andronicus by Clement V. 


1310 The company and their Turkish auxiliaries enter service of the duke of 
Athens. 


Conquest of Rhodes by knights of St. John. 


1311 Battle of the Cephisus and victory of the Catalan Grand Company 
over the duke of 


Athens pave way for the conquest of Attica. The Turkish auxiliaries return 
home. 1315 Victory of Philes Palaeologus over Turks at Bizya. 1320 The 
emperor Michael dies. 13‘21 Beginning of civil war by partisans of the 
emperor’s grandson Andronicus led by 


Cantacuzenus and Synadenus. 1322 Peace of Epibates concludes civil war. 
1325 Andronicus compelled to bestow imperial crovra on his grandson 
Andronicus (III) 


Palaeologus ; the two reign together. 


1327 Andronicus II brings charges against Andronicus III. Civil war breaks 
out again. 


1328 Synadenus overcomes garrison of Constantinople. Abdication of 
Andronicus II 


puts an end to civil war, but the court remains full of intrigue. 


1329 Imperial defeat at Pelekanon by the Ottoman Orkhan. 
1330 Surrender of Xicaga to Orkhan. 


1330-1337 Ottoman invasions of the European provinces. 1334-1337 
Expedition of Andronicus into Epirus. 


1337 The Mongols cross the Danube and ravage northern district. Anne 
regent for Nicephorus II, despot of Epirus, turns the despotat over to 
Andronicus. 


1338 Surrender of Nicomedia to Orkhan. 
1339 Revolt in the despotat of Epirus put down. 


1341 Death of Andronicus. His young son Joannes (V) Palaeologus 
succeeds with 


Empress Anne of Savoy as regent. Rebellion of the prime minister Joannes 
(VI) Cantacuzenus, who is proclaimed emperor and guardian of Joannes. 
He often calls himself Joannes V. Apocauchus and Joannes Apri intrigue 
against Cantacuzenus. A long civil struggle commences. 


1342 Stephen Dushan of Servia allies himself with rebels and invades 
empire. 


1343 Cantacuzenus makes alliance with Turks. The war continues with 
violence. 


1344 Cantacuzenus takes Gratianopolis and makes treaties with Ser'ia and 
Bulgaria. 


1345 Murder of Apocauchus. Vicinity of Constantinople devastated. 


1346 Defection of Orkhan from Anne’s cause leads to triumph of 
Cantacuzenus. Earthquake at Constantinople destroys portion of St. Sophia. 


1347 Treaty of Cantacuzenus with Anne recognises right of former to rule 
for ten years. 


The Black Death rages. 


1350 Cantacuzenus uses money sent by Russians to rebuild St. Sophia to 
pay Ottoman 


mercenaries. 
1351 Joannes V takes up arms against Cantacuzenus. 


1352 Peace with Genoa after three years’ war. Cantacuzenus hires Turkish 
mercenaries to 


fight Bulgarians and Servians. 


1353 Cantacuzenus proclaims his son Matthseus emperor, and a deadly 
strife between him 


and the Palaeologus family ensues. 13.54 Cantacuzenus dethroned. Joannes 
V sole emperor. Matthaeus Cantacuzenus continues 


civil war. 1357 Matthaeus Cantacuzenus delivered to Joannes by his captors 
the Servians and made 


to renounce all rights to the throne. 1361 The Ottoman Turks under Murad I 
take HadrianopoUs. This seals the fate of the 


Greek Empire. 1363 The Ottomans take Philippolis and Serres. Defeat of 
Louis of Hungary. 1369-1370 Joannes visits Rome to obtain help for his 
falling empire, but is unsuccessful. 


On way home is arrested for debt in Venice and released with money raised 
by his 


son, Manuel. 1375 Andronicus, Joannes’ eldest son, conspires against him 
while the emperor is absent on 
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a visit to Murad. He is aided by Saugdi, eldest son of Murad. Murad hastens 
to Europe and quells rebellion. Both Andronicus and Saugdi have their eyes 
put out. 


1377 Andronicus escapes from prison, imprisons his father, and confers title 
on his own son. 


1381 Joannes rescued by Venetians under Carlo Zeno. Concludes treaty 
with Andronicus, recognising his and his son’s rights to the title. Treaty 
with Murad in which Joannes acknowledges himself the vassal of the 
Ottoman Empire. 


1384 Manuel, second son of Joannes, proclaimed emperor and crowned. 


1389 Battle of Kossova. Great Ottoman victory over the Servians. 
Assassination of Murad. 


Bajazet succeeds, renews treaty with Joannes, and puts Manuel at head of 
Greek troops in Ottoman army. 


1390 Ottomans capture Philadelphia the last independent Greet community 
in Asia 

Minor. 

1391 Death of Joannes. Manuel (II) Falaeologus sole emperor. He hastens 
to Constantinople, fearing his brother will seize the crown. 1396 Great 


victory of Bajazet at Nicopolis. He now determines to proceed against 
Constantinople. Manuel visits France for help. 


1398 Marshal Boucicault arrives at Constantinople with his fleet. The Tatar 
conqueror, 


Timur, distracts Bajazet’s attention from the empire. 


1399 Joannes of Selymbria, son of Andronicus, enters Constantinople and 
is proclaimed 


emperor. Manuel visits European courts for help. 


1402 Manufel returns home, his mission unsuccessful. Battle of Angora. 
Crushing defeat 


of Bajazet by Timur. 


1403 Treaty of Suleiman and Manuel, the former yielding up territory in 
Macedonia and 


Thessaly. 


1410 Musa, Suleiman’s brother, after the latter’s death, reconquers territory 
ceded by Suleiman to Manuel. 


1412 Musa begins a feeble siege of Constantinople, but is soon distracted 
by civil troubles. 


1413-1421 During reign of Muhammed I, the Greek Empire enjoys 
uninterrupted peace. Manuel employs time in reorganising administration 
and consolidating his power. 


1419 Manuel makes his son, Joannes (VII) Palaeologus, co-emperor. 


1422 Murad II besieges Constantinople to punish Manuel for his intrigues. 
He is obliged 


to raise siege in order to proceed against his brother, Mustapha. 


1423 Manuel assumes monastic habit, taking name of Matthew. Joannes 
sole emperor. 


The empire is now reduced to the city of Constantinople and vicinity, 
Thessalonica, and a part of the Peloponnesus. The finances are exhausted 
through payment of tribute to the Turks. The empire enters its final stage of 
lethargy. 


1430 Murad II conquers Thessalonica. The Genoese of Galata attack 
Constantinople on 


account of trade dispute in Black Sea. 
1431 Terrible epidemic in Constantinople. 


1439 Joannes and the Greek patriarch attend council of Florence and ratify 
union of the 


Greek and Roman church. The pope promises to aid the empire, but forgets 
agreement to send fleet to Constantinople. 


1440 On return of the emperor, the bishop of Ephesus succeeds in confining 
the union only 


to the palace. The emperor’s brother Demetrius attempts to gain throne, but 
fails. 


1447 Murad marches against the emperor’s brother Constantine, who is 
ruling over the 


Peloponnesus. Corinth and Patras taken. Treaty with Constantine, who pays 
tribute. 


1448 Death of Joannes. His brother Constantine (XIII) Palaeologus or 
Dragases, 


despot of Sparta, succeeds. 
1449 Muhammed H succeeds Murad II. His chief ambition is the conquest 
of Constantinople, and he at once prepares for it. Builds a fort on the 


Bosporus. 


1452 Joannes appeals to Pope Nicholas V for aid. Cardinal Isidore and a 
small body of 


auxiliaries are sent. 


1453 Siege and capture of Constantinople by Muhammed II. Death of 
Constantine in 


battle. Muhammed enters his new capital. End of the Eastern Empire. 
THE EMPIRE OF TREBIZOND (1204-1461 a.d.) 


Isaac Angelus, as soon as he is placed on the throne by the exasperated mob 
that slew the tyrannical Andronicus I (1185), has the eyes of Manuel 
Comnenus, the murdered emperor’s eldest son, put out. Manuel dies under 
the operation, leaving two sons, Alexius and David. They live in obscurity 
in Constantinople until the crusaders besiege the capital (1203), when they 
escape to the coast of Colchis. Alexius gathers around him a small force 
and 1204 about the time of the fall of Constantinople enters Trebizond, the 
ancient Trapezus, 
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on the Black Sea, having been proclaimed ” emperor of the Romans.” He 
calls himself Alexius (I) Grand-Comnenus, to distinguish himself from the 
family of Alexius Angelus-Coinnenus. The weakness of the expelled house 
of Angelas permits Alexius to found his empire and begin a career of 
conquest. In the course of a few months the whole country from the Phasis 
to the Thermodon is his. David Comnenus adds the coast from Sinope to 
Heraclea to the new empire. 


1206 Defeat of David on the Sangarius, by Theodore (I) Lascaris. Alexius 
badly beaten at Amisus by the sultan of Iconium or Rum in league with 
Theodore. David makes treaty with the emperor Henry of Romania, in the 
interest of his possessions. 


1214 Theodore I attempts to reunite David’s territory to the empire of 
Nicsea. Death of David in defence of Sinope, besieged and captured by the 
Turks. Poutus assailed by the Turks. Colchis by the Georgians. 


1216 Alexius compelled to declare himself a vassal of the sultan of 
Iconium. 


1222 Death of Alexius. His son-in-law, Andronicus (I) Ghidus, succeeds. 
Joannes the eldest son being passed over. 


1224 Treaty with Ala ad-Din, sultan of Iconium. Hayton, Turkish governor 
of Sinope, seizes a Trebizontine ship. Andronicus attacks Sinope ; Ala ad- 
Din breaks treaty and attacks Trebizond. Andronicus drives him off and by 
a treaty frees himself from vassalage. 


1226 Andronicus acknowledges himself vassal of Gela ad-Din, shah of 
Khwarizm. 


1230 On defeat of Gela ad-Din by the Mongols, Andronicus renews 
vassalage to Iconium. The Iberian provinces of Trebizond unite with the 
new Iberian kingdom where King David still retains his independence 
against the Turks. 


1235 Death of Andronicus. His brother-in-law, Joannes (I) Auxuchus, 
succeeds. 


1238 Death of Joannes. His brother, Manuel (I) the Great Captain, succeeds. 
There is little information about the events of his reign, but he was a vassal 
of the Seljuks ; and, after their defeat, in 1244, at Kusadac of the Mongol 
khan, Octar. 


1263 Andronicus II succeeds his father. 


1266 George succeeds his brother. The power of the Monguls and Seljuks 
in Asia Minor declines, and George frees himself from them. He attempts to 
conquer more territory but in 


1280 is deserted by his nobles on an expedition and captured by the 
Turkomans. Joannes 


III succeeds. He is invited by a party in Constantinople, disgusted at 
Michael VIII’s union with the Latin church, to place himself at the head of 
the orthodox Christians and of the Greek Empire ; but Joannes fears to do 
this. 


1281 Michael sends George Acropolita, the historian, on a mission to 
Joannes to induce him 


to lay aside title of emperor of the Romans or accept matrimonial alliance 
with his family. It is unsuccessful. An insurrection at Trebizond deprives 
Joannes of his power, but he soon recovers it. 


1282 Joannes agrees to marry Michael’s daughter Eudocia. The ceremony is 
performed at 


Constantinople, and Joannes gives up title ” emperor of the Romans,” 
taking that of ” emperor of all the East, Iberia, and Peratea.” David of Iberia 
makes an unsuccessful attack on Trebizond. George released by 
Turkomans, but fails in an attempt to regain throne. 


1285 Joannes’ sister, Theodora, assembles an army and mounts throne, but 
Joannes soon recovers it and drives her from it. Pope Nicholas IV invites 
Joannes to assist in crusade to recover Ptolemais, but affairs at home 
prevent his doing so. 


1297 Death of Joannes. His son Alexius II succeeds at age of fifteen. He 
soon frees himself from his guardian, Andronicus II of Constantinople. 


1302 Alexius repels a Turkoman invasion in a great battle near Kerasunt. 


1310 After many trade disputes with the Genoese establishments on the 
Black Sea, Genoa demands a favourable treaty with Alexius, which he 
refuses. The enraged Genoese burn a portion of Trebizond, but fear of the 
Venetians compels them to agree to trading on the old terms. 


1314 Sinopian pirates set fire to Trebizond and much damage is done. 


1330 Death of Alexius. His eldest son, Andronicus III, succeeds. A period 
of anarchy and civil war begins. Andronicus supposed to have put two 
brothers to death. Another brother and an uncle flee to Constantinople. 


1332 Death of Andronicus. Accession of his young son, Manuel II, with 
everyone in power attempting to gain the du-ection of affairs. Taking 


advantage of the condition of affairs the Turkomans invade the empire, 
which is in great danger, and Basil, the fugitive son of Alexius II, is invited 
to become emperor. Manuel deposed. Basil proves a profligate monarch, 
and marries his mistress in spite of the fact that he has a wife. The power 
becomes decentralised. 


1340 Death of Basil. His lawful wife, Irene Palaeologina, daughter of the 
Byzantine emperor, is placed on the throne by her adherents. Civil war 
breaks out. 
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1341 Anna Anachoulu, daughter of Alexius II, is placed by the Comnenian 
party on the 


throne. Irene deposed. Michael, second son of Joannes II, claims throne. He 
is imprisoned, but a party forms around his son, Joannes. 


1342 Joannes III gains throne from Anna. She is strangled. 


1344 Disgusted with Joannes’ conduct the young nobles release his father, 
Michael, from prison and make him emperor. Michael conjBnes Joannes in 
a monastery, and afterwards sends him to Hadrianopolis. He tries to 
improve the condition of affairs and decrease the power of the nobles, but is 
not strong enough for the task. 


1347 The Great Plague (Black Death) rages in Trebizond. The Turkomans 
ravage the 


empire up to the walls of the capital. 


1348 Turks capture Kerasunt. Genoese men of war attack Trebizond. The 
Greeks massacre the Franks for revenge. 


1349 Michael makes peace with Genoese, ceding them fortress of 
Leontokastron. Civil 


riots break out. Michael dethroned and Alexius III, son of Basil, and his 
mistress, Irene of Trebizond, are brought from Constantinople to occupy the 
throne. The rebellions of the aristocracy continue. 


1355 The rebels headed by the grand duke Nicetas appear with a fleet 
before Trebizond. Alexius drives them off. He begins to consolidate his 
power, but the Turkomans gradually seize territory from the empire until 
there is only a narrow strip of sea-coast left. 


1380 Alexius quarrels with Megollo Lesoari, a Genoese merchant, who fits 
out galleys to ravage the Black Sea. Alexius submits and confirms trade 
privileges of the Genoese. 


1390 Death of Alexius. His son Manuel III succeeds. 


1400 Manuel sends troops to the army of Timur, but does not himself take 
part in the bat-tle of Angora (1402). 


1405 After Timur’s death Manuel delivers empire from tribute to the 
Mongols. 


1417 Death of Manuel. His son Alexius IV succeeds. After the retreat of the 
Mongols the empire is overrun by the two great Turkoman hordes of the 
Black and White Sheep. Kara Yusuf, chief of the Black Horde, compels 
Alexis to send a daughter to marry his son, and exacts tribute. 


1420 Death of Kara Yusuf — the emperor ceases to pay tribute to the Black 
Horde. 


1426 Rebellion of Alexius’ son Calo-Joannes, who has been raised to 
imperial dignity. The nobles rescue the emperor. Alexius confers rights of 
heir apparent and imperial dignity on his second son Alexander, who dies 
soon afterwards. 


1442 First attack of Ottoman Turks on Trebizond is repulsed. 


1446 Second rebellion of Calo-Joannes. He murders Alexius and succeeds 
as Joannes IV. He is hated for his crimes. 


1449 The sheikh of Ertebil fails in an attempt to capture Trebizond. Joannes 
forms plan to expel Ottomans from Asia Minor and Muhammed II forced to 
invade the empire. Joannes compelled to become vassal of Muhammed and 
pay tribute. 


1458 Death of Joannes as he is forming a great leagtie against the 
Ottomans. A four-year- old son is set aside in favour of his brother David 
who continues Joannes’ work on the league. 


1461 Siege and capture of Trebizond by Muhammed II. End of the empire 
of Trebizond. David retires to Mavronaros which he receives in exchange 
for his empire, and a few years later is put to death at Constantinople for 
refusing to join the Moslem faith. 


THE KINGDOM OF SALONICA (1204-1222 a.d.) 


1204 In the division of the Byzantine Empire among the crusaders, 
Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, commander-in-chief, receives a feudatory 
kingdom in Asia, but not lik-ing to be so far from his Italian domains, he 
exchanges it for the province of Macedonia with Thessalonica for his 
capital. He calls it the kingdom of Salonica. He also believes himself 
entitled to Crete, and exchanges it with the Venetians for portions of 
Thessaly. Boniface would like to maintain an independent realm, but 
Baldwin I of Romania promptly compels him to do homage. 


1204-1207 Boniface defeats attempts of the Greeks to recover his kingdom. 
He marches into the Peloponnesus and lays siege to Corinth and Argos, but 
is recalled by a rebellion in Thessalonica. 


1207 Death of Boniface in a skirmish with the Bulgarians. Demetrius his 
son two years old succeeds with the queen, Margaret, as regent. The 
kingdom is protected against the prince of Epirus and the king of Bulgaria 
by the Romanian emperor, until after the death of Pierre de Courtenai. 


1222 While Demetrius is still completing his education in Italy, Theodore, 
prince of Epirus, conquers the kingdom and is crowned emperor of 
Thessalonica. Demetrius makes 
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unsuccessful attempts to recover his kingdom. The title is held by the 
descendants of Demetrius until William marquis of Montferrat cedes it to 
the Byzantine emperor in 1284. 


1266 Baldwin II, then titular emperor of Romania, granted the kingdom of 
Salonica to the 


house of Burgundy, where it remained until Eudes IV sold it to Philip of 
Tarentum, titular emperor of Romania in 1320. 


THE DESPOTAT OF EPIRUS AND EMPIRE OF THESSALONICA 
(1204-1469 a. d.) 


1204 After the conquest of Constantinople, Michael I, a natural son of 
Constantine Angelas and uncle of Isaac II and Alexius III, escapes into 
Epirus, marries a native lady, and establishes a government in the territory 
west of the Pindus Mountains. His capital is at Joannina. It is a typical 
Byzantine state, totally different from the Prankish feudatory governments. 
Michael and his descendants all take name of Angelus Comnenus Ducas. 
He is an able military leader, and extends his principality over all Epirus, 
Acarnania, ^Etolia, and a part of Macedonia and Thessaly. He is virtually 
independent, but acknowledges Theodore Lascaris I as the lawful emperor 
of the East. 


1214 Assassination of Michael by one of his slaves. His brother Theodore 
succeeds, having sworn fidelity to the throne of Nicaea. He at once begins 
to extend his dominions. 


1217 Theodore captures the Latin emperor, Pierre de Courtenai, who is on 
his way to Constantinople. 


1222 Theodore drives the Lombards out of Salonica, and is crowned 
emperor of Thessalonica. 


The Empire of Thessalonica 


1224 Theodore takes Hadrianopolis. His empire now extends from the 
Adriatic to the Black Sea. He plans attack on Constantinople, but becomes 
involved in war with John Asan of Bulgaria. 


1230 John Asan takes Theodore prisoner and puts out his eyes. Theodore’s 
brother Manuel assumes imperial title. 


1232 John Asan marries Theodore’s daughter and releases him. Theodore 
returns to Thessalonica and forms party strong enough to drive Manuel out. 
Theodore’s blindness prevents him from reigning, so his son Joannes takes 
the title. Manuel escapes to Nicaea and returns with aid from Joannes 
Vatatzes, but Theodore persuades him and hLs brother Constantine to aid in 
defending the empire against Nicjea. 


1234 Vatatzes takes Thessalonica. Joannes compelled to give up imperial 
dignity and assume rank of despot. 


The Despotat of Epirus 
1244 Demetrius succeeds his brother Joannes. 


1246 Joannes Vatatzes, owing to disputes, drives Demetrius from office and 
unites Thessalonica to the Greek Empire. A natural son of Michael I, 
Michael is, however, in possession of a portion of the despotat and the blind 
Theodore of another. Joannes Vatatzes makes Michael II despot under 
promise of absolute fidelity, but Theodore, 


1251-1255 by his intrigues, involves Michael in war with Vatatzes. 


1255 Michael delivers up Theodore and makes peace with Vatatzes. 
Michael is expelled from his dominions, but recovers the southern portion 
and rules there. 


1267 Death of Michael. Nicephorus, his son, receives title and marries 
daughter of 


Theodore Lascaris II. He extends his territory in Acarnania and ^Etolia. 


1290 Nicephorus attacked by Androuicus II and the Genoese, but he repels 
them with help of the prince of Achaia and the count of Cephalonia. 


1293 Death of Nicephorus. His son Thomas succeeds. 


1318 Murder of David by his nephew, Thomas II, the count of Cephalonia, 
who is murdered by his wife Anne, who is guardian of her son, Nicephorus 
II, twelve years old, when in 


1337 Andronicus III invades the country. Anne turns the despotat over to 
him. Nicephorus killed, 1358, in a battle with the Albanians while 
attempting to recover the despotat. 


The Wallachian Princes of Thessaly 


1259 Joannes Ducas I, natural son of the despot Michael II, marries 
daughter of the Wallachian chief in Thessaly. He founds an independent 
government, fighting with or against Epirus or Constantinople, as suits his 
interests. 
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1290 Succeeded by his son, name not known. 


1300 Joannes Ducas (IT) succeeds under guardianship of Guy II, duke of 
Athens, his cousin. 


1308 On death of Joannes, his possessions are divided among the frontier 
states. 


The Servian Despots of Epirus 


1367 Thomas Prelubos recognised by Stephen Dushan as prince of 
Joannina or Arta. 1385 Assassination of Prelubos on account of his 
cruelties. His widow marries Esau Buondelmonte, who wars with the 
Albanians until captured in 1399. 


The Tocco Family in Epirus {Despotat of Bomania) 


1400 Charles Tocco, grandson of Leonardo Tocco, who was invested with 
Cephalonia by Robert of Tarentura, titular emperor of Romania, invades 
Epirus about 1390, and finally conquers enough territory to declare himself 
despot of Romania. 


1429 Charles II succeeds his uncle. 
1431 The Turks capture Joannina and “tolia. 


1433 Charles becomes a citizen of Venice in order to obtain the protection 
of that republic. 


1452 Leonard succeeds his father. 

1469 The Turks drive Leonard from the throne. 
THE DUCHY OF ATHENS (1205-1456 a.d.) 
The House of cle la Boche 


Between the kingdom of Salonica and the Peloponnesus lie several feudal 
States apportioned among the crusaders. Of these the duchy of Athens is the 
most important. 


1205 Otto de la Roche, a Burgundian noble, takes possession of Athens. He 
is master of all Attica and Boeotia, but does homage to Boniface of 
Salonica. 


1207 On death of Boniface Thebes is taken from Otto and added to 
Salonica, but is returned later by Henry of Romania. 


1225 Otto prefers to return to his fief in France and resigns in favour of his 
nephew, Guy I. 


1264 John succeeds his father. He assists Joannes Ducas against the 
Byzantine army and forms a close alliance with him later on. John captured 
in the battle of Oreus by the forces of Michael VIII and is released without 
payment of ransom. 


1275 John succeeded by his brother, William I. 


1280 William assumes the government of Achaia during minority of 
Isabella Villehardouin. 


1290 Death of William. His son, Guy II, succeeds. 


1293 Guy is invited to administer the dominions of the despot of Wallachia, 
his ward. Anna, widow of Nicephorus of Epirus, prepares to attack him, but 
withdraws through fear. 


1304 Guy on his marriage to Maud of Hainault receives a fief in the Morea, 
but claims the whole principality of Achaia. 


1308 Death of Guy before he can force his claim. His cousin, “Walter de 
Brienne, succeeds. 


The Hoiise of Brienne 


The despots of Epirus and Wallachia threaten invasion. Walter makes 
alliance with Catalan Grand Company for defence and 


1310 Walter defeats his enemies, but the Catalans refuse to quit the land. 


1311 The Catalans defeat Walter at the battle of Cephisus. The Prankish 
power falls in 


northern Greece ; the house of Brienne still holds fiefs in Nauplia and 
Argos. 


The Catalan Grand Company 


Roger Deslau appointed duke of Athens. His dominions are extended north 
and west. 


The House of Aragon, Duke of Athens and Neopatras 


1.326 On death of Roger, Manfred, son of Frederick II of Sicily, is invested 
with the duchy, which becomes an appanage of the house of Aragon. 


1330 William, Manfred’s brother, succeeds. 


1331 The son of Walter de Brienne makes unsuccessful attempt to regain 
duchy. 1338 John, brother of William and Manfred, succeeds. 
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1348 Frederick, marquis of Randazzo, son of John, succeeds. He never 
visits Athens. 1355 Frederick III, king of Sicily, succeeds the marquis of 
Randazzo. 1377 Maria, daughter of Frederick III, succeeds to the duchy. 


1386 Conquest of Athens by Nerio Acciajuoli, governor of Corinth, in a 
war concerning the countess of Salona and her heritage. 


The House of Acciajuoli 


1394 Nerio I confirmed in the duchy by King Ladislaus of Naples. Nerio 
taken prisoner by Navarrese troops and purchases his liberty. Death of 
Nerio ; his natural son, Antonio, succeeds. Bajazet recognises his authority. 
Athens enjoys a tranquil rule of forty years. 


1435 Nerio 11, grand-nephew of Nerio I, succeeds on death of Antonio. 
The administration comes into hands of his brother, Antonio, while Nerio is 
in western Europe. 


1443 Nerio pays tribute to the despot of Morea. 
1450 Nerio joins forces with Muhammed II and becomes Ottoman vassal. 


1453 Infant son of Nerio succeeds on his father’s death with his mother as 
regent. 


1455 \luhammed orders duchy conferred on Franco, nephew of Nerio II. 


145(3 Muhammed finding the Athenians disgusted with Franco annexes 
duchy to the Ottoman Empire. There are other feudal states north of the 
isthmus of Corinth, ruled by the lords of Budonitza, Salona, and Negropont, 
but details of their history are lacking. Like Athens they are finally merged 
in the Ottoman Empire. 


THE PRINCIPALITY OF ACHAIA (1205-1460 a.d.) 


1205-1208 Guillaume de Champlitte, receiving territory in the 
Peloponnesus as his share of the Byzantine Empire, is joined by Geoffrey 
Yillehardouin, nephew of the chronicler, and conquering about half the 
peninsula within three years organises a strong feudal government. 
Geoffrey is his most important feudal vassal, and receives the fief of 
Kalamata. 


1210 Guillaume returns to France leaving his relative Hugh in charge, but 
the latter dying, Geoffrey is elected in his place. Geoffrey possesses himself 
of the principality. He strengthens it in every possible way. 


1218 Geoffrey II succeeds his father. 


1219-1222 Serious quarrel of Geoffrey with the pope. The ban of 
excommunication is finally removed. 


1246 Death of Geoffrey. His brother Guillaume Villehardouin succeeds. He 
proposes to 


complete conquest of Peloponnesus. 
1247 Conquest of Nauplia with help of Venetians of Modon. 


1248 Conquest of Monemvasia. Before the end of the year the entire 
Peloponnesus is under 


Prankish domination. 1259 Guillaume assists his father-in-law Michael II of 
Epirus in his war against Michael VIII of Constantinople. Battle of 
Pelagonia, and capture of Guillaume, by Michael 


1261 Guillaume released by ceding Monemvasia, Misithra, and Maina, 
three strong cities, to Michael VIIL Pope Urban IV releases Guillaume 
from promise not to wage war on Michael. Warfare results in the Morea. 


1263 Urban IV mediates between Michael and GuiUaume. 


1267 The principality becomes a dependency of the kingdom of Naples, 
having been that of the Romanian emperors. 


1277 Death of Guillaume. His daughter Isabella succeeds. 


1278 Death of Isabella’s husband Philip of Anjou. Guillaume de la Roche, 
duke of Athens, 


governs for ten years. 
1291 Isabella marries Florenz of Hainault. 


1297 Death of Florenz and end of last prosperous period of the principality. 
The suzerainty of Achaia has been transferred to Philip of Tarentum. 


1301 Isabella marries Philip of Savoy. 


1304 Isabella and Philip leave Greece in consequence of disputes with their 
vassals and with Philip of Tarentum. 


1311 Death of Isabella in Italy. Her daughter Maud of Hainault, widow of 
Guy II of Athens, succeeds. 


1313 Maud marries Louis of Burgundy. 
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1315 Maud and Louis leave for Greece. Ferdinand of Majorca claims 
principality and seta 


out to take it. 
1316 Death of Ferdinand in battle with Louis. 


1317 Death of Louis. The house of Anjou try to marry Maud to Count John 
of Gravina, 


but finds she has already married Hugh de la Pallisse. King of Naples 
declares this marriage null, and Maud is compelled to go through ceremony 
with John. She is then imprisoned and dies about 1324. Philip of Tarentum 
takes title of prince. 


1332 Robert, titular emperor of Romania, succeeds his father Philip as 
prince, while his mother Catherine of Valois becomes suzerain. John of 
Gravina still disputes the principality. The Achaean barons fail in attempt to 
transfer their fealty to Constantinople and to Don Jayme II of Majorca. 


1346 At death of Catherine de Valois, Robert becomes suzerain of Achaia 
as well as prince. 


1364 Death of Robert, leaving principality to his widow Mary of Bourbon, 
the suzerainty devolving on Philip II titular emperor of Romania. Mary 


establishes herself in Greece, but is unable to hold the position. 
1373 James de Baux becomes suzerain. 


1387 Mary retires to Italy. She is last sovereign to rule over the whole of the 
principality. Achaia falls into a state of anarchy. The country is ravaged by 
the Seljuk and Ottoman Turks ; the strategi and despots of the Palseologus 
family established by the emperor of Constantinople in the Morean territory 
that was the price of William Villehardouin’s ransom, gradually reconquer 
the Peloponnesus from the French feudal lords. About 1425, Murad II sets 
about ruining the Byzantine possessions in the Peloponnesus. After this the 
Ottoman power in the land steadily increases. In 1458 Muhammed II visits 
the Peloponnesus, and it is finally conquered by him in 1460, except some 
cities still in the hands of the Venetians. For world-historic interest, perhaps 
the most important feature of the feudal states in Greece is thus stated by 
Finlay : ” The Franks ruled the greater part of the Peloponnesus for two 
centuries, and the feudal system which they introduced was maintained in 
full vigour for sufficient time to admit of its effects on civilised 
communities living under the simpler system of personal rights, traced out 
in the Roman law, being fully developed. The result was that the Franks 
were demoralised, the Greeks impoverished, and Greece ruined.” 


THE VENETIAN ACQUISITIONS (1207-1566 a.d.) 


In the partition of the Byzantine Empire, the republic of Venice receives 
about three-eighths of the whole empire of Romania ; but her resources not 
being adequate to conquer this amount of territory, she makes no effort to 
take a considerable portion of her share. We have seen how a portion of 
Thessaly was exchanged with Boniface of Montferrat, and a considerable 
amount of land falls into the hands of the other adventurers. Venice pursues 
the policy, allowing her barons personally to conquer certain territories, on 
condition that they be held as fiefs of the republic. Thus the Dandolo and 
Viaro families take Gallipoli and the island of Andros ; the Ghisi seize 
Tinos, Scyros, Mycone, and other islands. Ceos falls to the Justiniani and 
Michicle, Lemnos to the Navigajosa, Astypalia to the Quirini. The twelve 
islands of the Archipelago forming the Byzantine theme of the -34gean Sea 
are taken by Mark Sanduno. He invades Naxos about 1207. The Sanduno 
and Delia Carceri rule the islands, vassals of Romania and Venice — 


uneventful rules in which a fierce Seljuk invasion of Naxos in 1330 is 
perhaps the most important event — until 1381 when through conspiracy 
the Crispo family seizes the duchy. In the treaty between Muhammed II and 
Venice after the capture of Constantinople, the dukes of the Archipelago act 
as subjects of Venice. When the republic and the Ottoman Em-pire engage 
in hostilities, the duke of the Archipelago is compelled to become a vassal 
of the Sublime Porte, 1537. In 1566, on complaint of the Greek residents, 
the sultan Selim II seizes the duchy and adds it to his empire, and the last 
fief of the Romanian Empire is extinguished. 


CHAPTER I THE REIGN OF ARCADIUS 


[395-408 A.D.] 


The Emperor Theodosius I died in Mediolanum on the 17th of January, 395, 
after a long illness. A 2y^ few months before this he had defeated at 
Frigidus, in the pass of the Julian Alps, Eugenius, the second pretender to 
lay claim to the throne during his reign. The pious monarch met his death in 
a different manner from his young co-rulers, Gratian and Valentinian II, but 
as had many of his predecessors. No murderous steel of mercenary 
aspirants put an end to his life, but surrounded by faithful friends and 
followers, and attended by the venerable Bishop Ambrose, his great soul 
departed from a body long worn out with trouble and anxiety and the many 
struggles of an almost incessant war. He was not old when he died, for 
having been born in 3-16 he had not yet reached the age of fifty, and so, 
according to the prospect of longevity, it had been thought that he would 
have a much longer reign. 


There had never been a more prosperous time for the Roman world than 
just then ; for, after the defeat of Eugenius, the whole of the Roman Empire 
had once more passed under the undivided control of one man. Theodosius 
with his two-sided policy — openly to welcome the Germans pressing into 
his country, if they agreed to keep peace and friendship, or strongly to 
oppose their hostile advances — would have been well able to withstand 
the over-crowding of the west by the tribes persecuted by the Huns for 
many years longer ; but the death of so powerful an enemy, who was greatly 
feared even by the barbarians, was the signal for an internal rising as well as 
for an external revolt. 


In the midst of all this trouble and distress the ruler now died, leaving the 
kingdom to his two sons Arcadius and Honorius, the former but a youth, the 
latter a child of eleven years. With regard to the dividing of the empire, that 
was all settled, at least as far as Arcadius was concerned, for it was 
certainly not on his deathbed that the careful Theodosius had first 
considered the matter. The eastern half, formerly ruled by the father, was 
left to Arcadius as the elder son ; whilst before the murder of Valentinian II 


a part of the Occident was probably intended to be divided between him 
(Valentinian) and Honorius. 


A COMPARISON OF THE TWO EMPIRES 


The Western Empire consisted of Britain as far as the frontier wall of 
Hadrian, of Gaul, of Germany up to the limes transrhenanus“ of Spain, of 
Italy, of the western part of the province of Illyricum which embraced 
Noricum, 
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Pannonia, and Dalmatia, and of which the boundary stretched southeast- 
wards from the mouth of the Scodra (Scutari) over tlie Bosnian Mountains, 
along the Drinus (Drina) to the Savus (Save), and of the entire north coast 
of Africa from the Atlantic Ocean to the Barca plain. The eastern half 
bequeathed to Arcadius included the Balkan peninsula, bound on the north 
by the Danube, Asia Minor, the Tauric peninsula (Crimea), Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, Lower Libya, and the Pentapolis. 


A mere glance on the map shows that the area of the western half by far 
exceeded that of the east. Indeed, Honorius’ realm spread over about one 
and one half times the area of that of his brother Arcadius. The 
productiveness and fertility of the individual quarters of the Occident also 
exceeded that of the Orient ; Britain, the farthest link of the Western Roman 
Empire, brought, according to Strabo’s report, tin from the Cornwall 
peninsula, corn and splendid cattle from the flat southeast ; from the hills of 
the west and north, gold, silver, and ore. The Gauls were renowned pig and 
sheep breeders, Italy supplied cloth and pickled meats, whilst the flat north 
and east produced such quantities of grain that at the end of the fourth 


century the inhabitants of Rome could well have dispensed with the corn 
sent from Africa and had their wheat brought from Gaul. Spain, although 
not successful in the cultivation of grain, was amply compensated by the 
splendid wines which it produced ; the rivers yielded gold dust, the 
mountains silver, copper, and iron, and the sea a wealth of fish. 


Africa, owing to the fertility which for centuries filled the granaries of 
Rome, was so thickly populated that in the fourth century there were 123 
bishops’ sees in Numidia, and 170 in the consular province of Africa, 
compared with which Tripolis on the borders of the Sahara was far behind. 
Italy was and is still to a far greater extent a land of agriculture than Greece. 


The Eastern Empire on the other hand shows at first glance a remarkable 
lack of flat land and a great number of mountains. The Balkan peninsula, 
for instance, is almost entirely composed of chains of mountains which 
cross and recross in such a manner as to render exploration very difficult ; 
even up to the present day little is known of the country. Owing to the 
mountainous character of the Balkan peninsula only a portion of the ground 
(of which to-day 30 per cent, is unproductive in Turkey, but in Greece quite 
58.9 per cent.) could be cultivated. The expansive north was so favourable 
to the cultivation of corn, especially in the valleys near the rivers, that 
Thrace once enjoyed the distinction of producing the finest and heaviest 
wheat for exportation to Greece ; whilst in Greece itself only Thessaly and 
Boeotia were noted for their agricultural soil, the remaining districts being 
best suited to pasture land for cattle. 


Furthermore, in Asia Minor and on the east coast of the Mediterranean but a 
part of the land repays the trouble of cultivation, for it is only the western 
valleys of the rivers emptying themselves into the “gean Sea and the 
northern border of the Black Sea which yield good harvests of wine, oil, 
and corn ; for the Mediterranean coast, with the exception of the rich 
district of Adana, offers no specially productive ground. 


The eastern portion of the Roman Empire, though certainly far behind the 
west not only in size but also in its products, enjoyed in other ways many 
advantages denied to the Occident. On account of the vastness of the 
Western Empire the various cities and places of importance were widely 


scattered and separated from the chief centre by great distances, which 
arrangement was undoubtedly advantageous to discontented legions and 
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ambitious officers desirous of revolting against the lawful head of the state. 
The wide expanse to the northwest, however, occasioned a fatal lengthening 
of the eastern border line guarded by the easily crossed Rhine and Danube. 


The Orient, on the contrary, had its sole coast-line bound by the 
Mediterranean, a much navigated and frequented sea. No city or town was 
separated from the others by long stretches of land, for the sea enabled the 
troops from one garrison to reach another in a few days. The Danube was a 
weak defence against the barbarians marching from the north, and the 
natural highway of Baku would not lead invaders into the valley of a river 
opening into Asia Minor, but straight into Armenia, which being full of 
chasms and ravines, was easy to defend. Even in the case of an invasion 
from the north the whole of the East, excepting Egypt, would offer but wild 
uninhabited country to the enemy. 


It was not only the sameness of climate and the consequent similarity of 
products which bound the various divisions of the East closer together than 
were those of the West, but it was rather the one spiritual teaching and the 
equable advancement of education which placed the Orient before the 
Occident. This latter dominion had two great works of civilisation before it 
— to instil religious knowledge into the minds of the inhabitants of the 
northwestern provinces, and to introduce Catholic Christianity, as yet 
unknown to them. The East on the other hand consisted entirely of pure 
Greeks or of those who had long learned not only to speak but to think in 
Greek from their ancestors who, seven centuries before, had accompanied 
Alexander in his glorious triumphal march to the Hydaspes. The whole 
populace had long since been turned from the Arian belief, so that any 
differences in the interpretation of a dogma were now taken up and 
carefully thought over by all, rich and poor, from north to south alike. 


In the Occident, however, there was a strong pagan party at court which had 
only been outwardly overthrown by the downfall of Eugenius, and needed 
but a favourable opportunity to reproclaim polytheism, even though it were 
at the cost of their patriotism. 


Ambrose states that Theodosius, when on his deathbed, was far more 
concerned about the sanctity of the church than the welfare of the state, for 
he little thought that the two portions of his empire would be separated and 
become as two worlds with totally different histories. He died in the firm 
belief that his sons and descendants would never lose sight of the value and 
importance of unity, and that each would make his own the perils of the 
other. 


By reason of this the two dominions remained united, at least to all outward 
appearances, for many centuries. All laws and regulations of both were 
without exception headed by the names of the two rulers, and they were all 
drawn up in Latin up to the time of Justinian ; the year was then as now 
named after the two consuls, one of whom was appointed by each division. 


In Europe north of the Danube the country was being constantly invaded, 
and consequently the neighbouring provinces, such as Scythia, Moesia 
Secunda, Dacia Ripensis, and Moesia Prima, had numerous troops which 
were under the command of duces. Thirty-one regiments of cavalry, thirty- 
nine auxiliaries, a portion of which consisted of well-trained scouts 
{exploratores’), thirty-two legiones riparenses, three of them being 
exploratores, and three detachments of sailors (nauelerii) were quartered in 
the numerous fortresses situated either right on the banks of the Danube or 
as Close as possible, especially in Noviodunum, Durostorum, Viminacium, 
Cebrum, and 
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[395 A.D.] Margus. The whole of the active military forces consisted, as far 
as infantry is concerned, of seventy legions, which, all told, would present 
an army of 420,000 men and thus exceed the Turkish peace army of 
151,129 (in war 758,000 men) which occupied that territory in 1885. 


As the frontiers of the country were so well protected it may be supposed, 
though there is but scanty information on the subject, that there was also a 
strong navy. The fleet served to protect military transports and the grain 
ships, and helped in the transmission of troops and baggage. 


The Eastern as well as the Western Empire had a fleet on the Rhine and on 
the Danube controlled by those governing the army in that quarter, but the 
positions of the stations cannot be given with certainty. 


Arms for the entire forces by land and by sea were manufactured in 
enormous state factories, the post of a workman being an hereditary one, 
like that of a decurio. Everything was under the direct supervision of the 
magister officiorum. In the Orient Damascus forged shields and other 
weapons, and Antioch shields and mail for horse and man. In Odessa 
shields and necessaries for fitting out the ships were manufactured, and in 
Irenopolis (Cilicia) spears and lances. The diocese of Pontus in Csesarea 
(Cappadocia) supplied mail and shields ; in Asia there was only one manu- 
factory for weapons and that was in Sardis, whilst in Thrace for the same 
purpose there were many buildings. 


GREATNESS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


The capital of the Eastern dominions, now separated forever from the 
Western, was Constantinople, the city which had hitherto stood second to 
Rome. It would be impossible even to compare its history and existence 
with that of Rome, yet, owing to its excellent position, it was superior. It 
would have been the greatest possible mistake for Constantine the Great to 
have chosen either Sardica, Thessalonica, the territory of Ilium or 
Chalcedon, between which places he hesitated some time, to be the new 
Rome of the East, for however richly nature may have endowed them all, to 
elect any one would have seemed but the satisfying of a princely caprice; as 
Constantinople on the straits of the Bosporus was then and always will be 
the one natural city commanding the whole of the Balkan peninsula, Asia 
Minor, and the numerous seas and rivers uniting at this spot. 


Where is such another city on the main sea to be found on which nature’s 
favours have been so profusely showered? It is from here that the way leads 
by Thessalonica and Dyrrhachium to the Occident ; by Philippopolis, 
Hadrianopolis, Sardica, and along the Morava into the heart of Europe ; on 
the other side one goes across country over the plains of Asia Minor to the 
great metropolis of Antioch, to Babylon, and yet further on straight to the 
spices, pearls, and precious stones of rich India. By sea the way is open to 
the rich corn districts on the coast of Pontus, eastward to Trebizond, the 
Phasis, and still further in this direction is Tiflis with the Caspian Sea and 
central Asia ; southward to the flourishing Grecian colonies on the west 
coast of Asia Minor and past Rhodes to the valuable land of Egypt ; and 
lastly southwards to the island world in the JEgean Sea, Athens, and away 
to the west of the Mediterranean. Constantinople was specially suited to the 
carrying on of such a gigantic shipping trade, since, in the deeply indented ” 
Golden Horn,” it possessed one of the most beautiful and best sheltered 
harbours that may be found the world over. 
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For the maintenance of the inhabitants the sea was richly supplied with fish, 
and millions of tunny fish passed yearly through the sea of Marmora, which 
when caught were salted and smoked. Although in the course of years this 
wealth of fish began to diminish, a number of the people could and do still 
earn their livelihood by fishing ; for besides this special species quantities 
of sword-fish, anchovies, etc., are caught. The land provided hares, swine, 
and pheasants, splendid quail and partridges, and the generally mild climate 
was favourable to the growth of nourishing figs. 


Although the environs of Thrace had in earlier days supplied sufficient 
wheat to supply the wants of the people, the increase of population now 
demanded more food, and Pontian and Egyptian corn were introduced into 
the country. 


Unfortunately this city, otherwise so perfect, was frequently disturbed by 
earthquakes, sometimes accompanied by great upheavals of the sea ; but in 
spite of the unsafe foundations of the buildings, especially of the larger and 
more important ones, the emperors did not hesitate to enrich the city, rebuilt 
by Constantine the Great in 330, with imposing edifices. As Constantine 
himself, with a perennial passion for building, had endeavoured to cover the 
land for about fifteen furlongs around the city with edifices of every 
possible kind, the succeeding emperors were not to be thought lacking; and 
SO, up to the time when the two empires were separated, the residences of 
the emperors on the seven hills in the fourteen departments were, according 
to models of Rome, of no mean pretensions. 


In the first division, which took in the east points of the neck of land 
washed by the Golden Horn and the Bosporus, was the great imperial 
palace, which included, besides the private residence of the emperor, with 
the throne room and the apartment made entirely of porphyry in which the 
princes and princesses were born, the houses of all the chief people in office 
at court, extensive laundries, and a host of most beautiful halls, courts, and 
gardens. Other palaces were attached, as the one inhabited by Theodosius’ 
daughter Placidia, and there were also fifteen private baths supplied by the 
warm springs of Arcadia ; and through the chaloe, with its surrounding 
piazza and gilded roofed entrance, the way led to the second division, in 
which stood the ” great church ” built by Constantine and rebuilt later by 


Justinian as St. Sophia, and the residences of the senators, all carried out in 
the best style with the costliest marble. The inartistic Constantine had had 
the statues of the Rhodian Zeus and the Athene of Lindos taken from their 
original standing places and put in front of these buildings. Lastly came the 
Baths of Zeuxippus in the Grove of Zeus, sufficiently immense to enable 
two thousand men to bathe there daily. & 
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THE EAST AND THE WEST 


The number and importance of the Gothic forces in the Roman armies 
during the reign of Theodosius had enabled several of their commanders to 
attain the highest rank ; and among these officers, Alaric was the most 
distinguished by his future greatness. 


The death of Theodosius threw the administration of the Eastern Em-pire 
into the hands of Rufinus, the minister of Arcadius ; and that of the 
Western, into those of Stilicho, the guardian of Honorius. The discordant 
elements which composed the Roman Empire began to reveal all their 
incon-gruities under these two ministers. Rufinus was a civilian from Gaul ; 
and, from his Roman habits and feelings and western prejudices, 
disagreeable to the Greeks. Stilicho was of barbarian descent, and 
consequently equally unacceptable to the aristocracy of Rome ; but he was 
an able and popular soldier, and had served with distinction both in the East 
and in the West. As Stilicho was the husband of Serena, the niece and 
adopted daughter of Theodosius the Great, his alliance with the imperial 
family gave him an unusual influence in the administration. The two 
ministers hated one another with all the violence of aspiring ambition ; and, 
unrestrained by any feeling of patriotism, each was more intent on ruining 
his rival than on serving the state. The greater number of the officers in the 
Roman service, both civil and military, were equally inclined to sacrifice 
every public duty for the gratification of their avarice or ambition. 


ALARIC S REVOLT 


At this time Alaric, partly from disgust at not receiving all the preferment 
which he expected, and partly in the hope of compelling the government of 
the Eastern Empire to agree to his terms, quitted the imperial service and 
retired towards the frontiers, where he assembled a force sufficiently large 
to enable him to act independently of all authority. Availing himself of the 
disputes between the ministers of the two emperors, and perhaps instigated 
by Rufinus or Stilicho to aid their intrigues, he established himself in the 
provinces to the south of the Danube. In the year 395 he advanced to the 
walls of Constantinople ; but the movement was evidently a feint, as he 
must have known his inability to attack a large and populous city defended 
by a powerful garrison, and which even in ordinary times received the 
greater part of its supplies by sea. After this demonstration, Alaric marched 
into Thrace and Macedonia, and extended his ravages into Thessaly. 
Rufinus has been accused of assisting Alaric’s invasion, and his 
negotiations with him while in the vicinity of Constantinople authorise the 
suspicion. When the Goth found the northern provinces exhausted, he 
resolved to invade Greece and Peloponnesus, which had long enjoyed 
profound tranquillity. The cowardly behaviour of Antiochus the proconsul 
of Achaia, and of Gerontius the commander of the Roman troops, both 
friends of Rufinus, was considered a confirmation of his treachery. 
Thermopylae was left unguarded, and Alaric entered Greece without 
encountering any resistance. 


The ravages committed by Alaric’s army have been described in fearful 
terms ; villages and towns were burned, the men were murdered, and the 
women and children carried away to be sold as slaves by the Goths. But 
even this invasion affords proofs that Greece had recovered from the 
desolate condition in which it had been seen by Pausanias. The walls of 
Thebes 
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had been rebuilt, and it was in such a state of defence that Alaric could not 
venture to besiege it, but hurried forward to Athens. He concluded a treaty 
with the civil and military authorities, which enabled him to enter that city 
without opposition ; his success was probably assisted by treacherous 
arrangements with Rufinus, and by the treaty with the municipal authorities, 
which secured the town from being plundered by the Gothic soldiers ; for 
he appears to have really occupied Athens rather as a federate leader than as 
a foreign conqueror. 


The tale recorded by Zosimus e of the Christian Alaric having been induced 
by the apparition of the goddess Minerva to spare Athens, is refuted by the 
direct testimony of other writers, who mention the capitulation of the city. 
The fact that the depredations of Alaric hardly exceeded the ordinary 
license of a rebellious general, is, at the same time, perfectly established. 
The public buildings and monuments of ancient splendour suffered no 
wanton destruction from his visit ; but there can be no doubt that Alaric and 
his troops levied heavy contributions on the city and its inhabitants. Athens 
evidently owed its good treatment to the condition of its population, and 
perhaps to the strength of its walls, which imposed some respect on the 
Goths ; for the rest of Attica did not escape the usual fate of the districts 
through which the barbarians marched. The town of Eleusis, and the great 
temple of Ceres, were plundered and then destroyed. Whether this work of 
devastation was caused by the Christian monks who attended the Gothic 
host, and excited their bigoted Arian votaries to avenge the cause of religion 
on the temples of the pagans at Eleusis, because they had been compelled to 
spare the shrines at Athens, or whether it was the accidental effect of the 
eager desire of plunder or of the wanton love of destruction among a 
disorderly body of troops, is not very material. Bigoted monks, avaricious 
officers, and disorderly soldiers were numerous in Alaric’s band. 


Gerontius, who had abandoned the pass of Thermopylae, took no measures 
to defend the Isthmus of Corinth, or the difficult passes of Mount Geranion, 
so that Alaric marched unopposed into the Peloponnesus, and, in a short 
time, captured every city in it without meeting with any resistance. Corinth, 
Argos, and Sparta, were all plundered by the Goths. The security in which 
Greece had long remained, and the policy of the government, which 
discouraged their independent institutions, had conspired to leave the 


province without protection, and the people without arms. The facility 
which Alaric met with in effecting his conquest, and his views, which were 
directed to obtain an establishment in the empire as an imperial officer or 
feudatory governor, rendered the conduct of his army not that of avowed 
enemies. Yet it often happened that they laid waste everything in the line of 
their march, burned villages, and massacred the inhabitants. 


Alaric passed the winter in the Peloponnesus without encountering any 
opposition from the people ; yet many of the Greek cities still kept a body 
of municipal police, which might surely have taken the field, had the 
imperial officers performed their duty and endeavoured to organise a 
regular resistance in the country districts. The moderation of the Goth, and 
the treason of the Roman governor, seem both attested by this circumstance. 
The government of the Eastern Empire had fallen into such disorder at the 
commencement of the reign of Arcadius, that even after Rufinus had been 
assassinated by the army the new ministers of the empire gave themselves 
very little concern about the fate of Greece. 


Honorius had a more able, active, and ambitious minister in Stilicho, and he 
determined to punish the Goths for their audacity in daring to establish 
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themselves in the empire mthout the imperial authority. Stilicho had 
attempted to save Thessaly in the preceding year, but had been compelled to 
return to Italy, after he had reached Thessalonica, by an express order of the 
emperor Arcadius, or rather of his minister Rufinus. In the spring of the 
year 396, he assembled a fleet at Ravenna, and transported his army directly 


to Corinth, which the Goths do not appear to have garrisoned, and where, 
probably, the Roman governor still resided. Stilicho’s army, aided by the 
inhabitants, soon cleared the open country of the Gothic bands, and Alaric 
drew together the remains of his diminished army in the elevated plain of 
Mount Pholoe, which has since served as a point of retreat for the 


northern invaders of Greece. Stilicho contented himself with occupying the 
passes with his army ; but his carelessness, or the relaxed discipline of his 
troops, soon afforded the watchful Alaric an opportunity of escaping with 
his army, of carrying off all the plunder which they had collected, and, by 
forced marches, of gaining the Isthmus of Corinth. ^ y? M ^ S* Alaric 
succeeded in conducting his arm}’” into 


\/Ajj4 V?\y>< MM Epirus, where he disposed his forces to govern 


and plunder that province, as he had expected to rule Peloponnesus. Stilicho 
was supposed to have winked at his proceedings, in order to render his own 
services indispensable by leaving a dangerous enemy in the heart of the 
Eastern Empire ; but the truth appears to be that Alaric availed himself so 
ably of the jealousy with which the court of Constantinople viewed the 
proceedings of Stilicho, as to negotiate a treaty, by which he was received 
into the Roman service, and that he really entered Epirus as a general of 
Arcadius. Stilicho was again ordered to retire from the Eastern Empire, and 
he obeyed rather than commence a civil war by pursuing Alaric. The 
conduct of the Gothic troops in Epirus was, perhaps, quite as orderl}/ as 
that of the Roman legionaries ; so that Alaric was probably welcomed as a 
protector when he obtained the appointment of commander-in-chief of the 
imperial forces in eastern Illyricum, which he held for four years. During 
this time he prepared his troops to seek his fortune in the Western Empire. 
The military commanders, whether Roman or barbarian, were equally 
indifferent to the fate of the people whom they were employed to defend ; 
and the Greeks appear to have suffered equal oppression from the armies of 
Stilicho and Alaric. 


The condition of the European Greeks underwent a great change for the 
worse, in consequence of this unfortunate plundering expedition of the 
Goths. The destruction of their property and the loss of their slaves were so 
great, that ihe evil could only have been slowly repaired under the best 


government and perfect security of their possessions. In the miserable 
condition to which the Eastern Empire was reduced, this was hopeless ; and 
a long period elapsed before the mass of the population of Greece again 
attained the prosperous condition in which Alaric had found it; nor were 
some of the cities which he destroyed ever rebuilt. The ruin of roads, 
aqueducts, cisterns, and public 
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buildings, erected by the accumulation of capital in prosperous and 
enterprising ages, was a loss which could never be repaired by a diminished 
and impoverished population. 


History generally preserves but few traces of the devastations which affect 
only the people ; but the sudden misery inflicted on Greece was so great, 
when contrasted with her previous tranquillity, that testimonies of her 
sufferings are to be found in the laws of the empire. Her condition excited 
the compassion of the government during the reign of Theodosius II. There 
exists a law which exempts the cities of Illyricum from the charge of 
contributing towards the expenses of the public spectacles at 
Constantinople, in consequence of the sufferings which the ravages of the 
Goths and the oppressive administration of Alaric had inflicted on the 
inhabitants. There is another law which proves that many estates were 
without owners, in consequence of the depopulation caused by the Gothic 
invasions ; and a third law relieves Greece from two-thirds of the ordinary 
contributions to government, in consequence of the poverty to which the 
inhabitants were reduced. 


This unfortunate period is as remarkable for the devastations committed by 
the Huns in Asia as for those of the Goths in Europe, and marks the 
commencement of the rapid decrease of the Greek race and of the decline of 
Greek civilisation throughout the empire. While Alaric was laying waste the 
provinces of European Greece, an army of Huns from the banks of the 
Tanais penetrated through Armenia into Cappadocia, and extended their 
ravages over Syria, Cilicia, and Mesopotamia. Antioch, at last, resisted their 
assaults and arrested their progress ; but they took many Greek cities of 
importance, and inflicted an incalculable injury on the population of the 
provinces which they entered. In a few months they retreated to their seats 


on the Palus Maeotis, having contributed much to accelerate the ruin of the 
richest and most populous portion of the civilised world. c 


EUTROPIUS THE EUNUCH 


The first events of the reign of Arcadius and Honorius are so intimately 
connected that the rebellion of the Goths and the fall of Rufinus have 
already claimed a place in the history of the West. 


Eutropius, one of the principal eunuchs of the palace of Constantinople, 
succeeded the haughty minister whose ruin he had accomplished, and 
whose vices he soon imitated. Every order of the state bowed to the new 
favourite ; and their tame and obsequious submission encouraged him to 
insult the laws and, what is still more difficult and dangerous, the manners 
of his country. Under the weakest of the predecessors of Arcadius, the reign 
of the eunuchs had been secret and almost invisible. They insinuated 
themselves into the confidence of the prince ; but their ostensible functions 
were confined to the menial service of the wardrobe and imperial 
bedchamber. 


Now in the senate, the capital, and the provinces, the statues of Eutropius 
were erected in brass or marble, decorated with the symbols of his civil and 
military virtues, and inscribed with the pompous title of the third founder of 
Constantinople. He was promoted to the rank of patrician, which began to 
signify, in a popular and even legal acceptation, the father of the emperor ; 
and the last year of the fourth century was polluted by the consulship of a 
eunuch and a slave. 


The bold and vigorous mind of Rufinus seems to have been actuated by a 
more sanguinary and revengeful spirit ; but the avarice of the eunueli was 
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not less insatiate than that of the prefect. As long as he despoiled the 
oppressors, who had enriched themselves with the plunder of the people, 
Eutropius might gratify his covetous disposition without much envy or 
injustice ; but the progress of his rapine soon invaded the wealth which had 
been acquired by lawful inheritance or laudable industry. 


Among the generals and consuls of the East, Abundantius had reason to 
dread the first effects of the resentment of Eutropius. He had been guilty of 
the unpardonable crime of introducing that abject slave to the palace of 
Constantinople ; and some degree of praise must be allowed to a powerful 
and ungrateful favourite who was satisfied with the disgrace of his 
benefactor. Abundantius was stripped of his ample fortunes by an imperial 
rescript, and banished to Pityus, on the Euxine, the last frontier of the 
Roman world, where he subsisted by the precarious mercy of the 
barbarians, till he could obtain, after the fall of Eutropius, a milder exile at 
Sidon in Phoenicia. 


The destruction of Timasius required a more serious and regular mode of 
attack. That great officer, the master-general of the armies of Theodosius, 
had signalised his valour by a decisive victory which he obtained over the 
Goths of Thessaly ; but he was too prone, after the example of his 
sovereign, to enjoy the luxury of peace and to abandon his confidence to 
wicked and designing flatterers. Timasius had despised the public clamour, 
by promoting an infamous dependent to the command of a cohort ; and he 
deserved to feel the ingratitude of Bargus, who was secretly instigated by 
the favourite to accuse his patron of a treasonable conspiracy. 


The general was arraigned before the tribunal of Arcadius himself ; and the 
principal eunuch stood by the side of the throne to suggest the questions and 
answers of his sovereign. But as this form of trial might be deemed partial 
and arbitrary, the further inquiry into the crimes of Timasius was delegated 
to Saturninus and Procopius ; the former of consular rank, the latter still 
respected as the father-in-law of the emperor Valens. The appearances of a 
fair and legal proceeding were maintained by the blunt honesty of 
Procopius ; and he yielded with reluctance to the obsequious dexterity of 
his colleague, who pronounced a sentence of condemnation against the 
unfortunate Timasius. His immense riches were confiscated, in the name of 


the emperor and for the benefit of the favourite ; and he was doomed to 
perpetual exile at Oasis, a solitary spot in the midst of the sandy deserts of 
Libya (399). 


The public hatred and the despair of individuals, continually threatened, or 
seemed to threaten, the personal safety of Eutropius, as well as of the 
numerous adherents who were attached to his fortune and had been 
promoted by his venal favour. For their mutual defence, he contrived the 
safeguard of a law, which violated every principle of humanity and justice. 


(1) It is enacted, in the name and by the authority of Arcadius, that all those 
who shall conspire, either with subjects or with strangers, against the lives 
of any of the persons whom the emperor considers as the members of his 
own body, shall be punished with death and confiscation. 


(2) This extreme severity might, perhaps, be justified, had it been only 
directed to secure the representatives of the sovereign from any actual 
violence in the execution of their office. But the whole body of imperial 
dependents claimed a privilege, or rather impunity, which screened them, in 
the loosest moments of their lives, from the hasty, perhaps the justifiable, 
resentment of their fellow-citizens ; and, by a strange perversion of the 
laws, the same degree of guilt and punishment was applied to a private 
quarrel and to a deliberate conspiracy against the emperor and the empire. 
The edict of 
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Arcadius most positively and most absurdly declares that, in such cases of 
treason, thoughts and actions ought to be punished with equal severity ; that 
the knowledge of a mischievous intention, unless it be instantly revealed, 
becomes equally criminal with the intention itself ; and that those rash men 
who shall presume to solicit the pardon of traitors, shall themselves be 
branded with public and perpetual infamy. 


(3) ” With regard to the sons of the traitors,” continues the emperor, ” 
although they ought to share the punishment, since they will probably 
imitate the guilt, of their parents, yet, by the special effect of our imperial 
lenity, we grant them their lives ; but, at the same time, we declare them 
incapable of inheriting, either on the father’s or on the mother’s side, or of 
receiving any gift or legacy from the testament either of kinsmen or of 
strangers. Stigmatised with hereditary infamy, excluded from the hopes of 
honours or fortune, let them endure the pangs of poverty and contempt, till 
they shall consider life as a calamity, and death as a comfort and relief.” In 
such words, so well adapted to insult the feelings of mankind, did the 
emperor, or rather his favourite eunuch, applaud the moderation of a law 
which transferred the same unjust and inhuman penalties to the children of 
all those who had seconded or who had not disclosed these fictitious 
conspiracies. Some of the noblest regulations of Roman jurisprudence have 
been suffered to expire ; but this edict, a convenient and forcible engine of 
ministerial tyranny, was carefully inserted in the codes of Theodosius and 
Justinian ; and the same maxims have been revived in modern ages to 
protect the electors of Germany and the cardinals of the church of Rome. 


TRIBIGILD THE OSTROGOTH; THE FALL OF EUTROPITJS 


Yet the sanguinary laws which spread terror among a disarmed and dis- 
pirited people were of too weak a texture to restrain the bold enterprise of 
Tribigild the Ostrogoth. The colony of that warlike nation, which had been 
planted by Theodosius in one of the most fertile districts of Phrygia, 
impatiently compared the slow returns of laborious husbandry with the 
successful rapine and liberal rewards of Alaric ; and their leader resented, as 
a personal affront, his own ungracious reception in the palace of 
Constantinople. 


A soft and wealthy province, in the heart of the empire, was astonished by 
the sound of war ; and the faithful vassal who had been disregarded or 
oppressed was again respected as soon as he resumed the hostile character 
of a barbarian. The vineyards and fruitful fields, between the rapid Marsyas 
and the winding Mseander, were consumed with fire ; the decayed walls of 
the city crumbled into dust at the first stroke of an enemy ; the trembling 


inhabitants escaped from a bloody massacre to the shores of the Hellespont 
; and a considerable part of Asia Minor was desolated by the rebellion of 
Tribigild. His rapid progress was checked by the resistance of the peasants 
of Pamphylia ; and the Ostrogoths, attacked in a narrow pass, between the 
city of Selgse, a deep morass, and the craggy cliffs of Mount Taurus, were 
defeated with the loss of their bravest troops. But the spirit of their chief 
was not daunted by misfortune ; and his army was continually recruited by 
swarms of barbarians and outlaws, who were desirous of exercising the 
profession of robbery under the more honourable names of war and 
conquest. The rumours of the success of Tribigild might for some time be 
suppressed by fear or disguised by flattery ; yet they gradually alarmed both 
the court and the capital. 
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The approach of danger and the obstinacy of Tribigild, who refused all 
terms of accommodation, compelled Eutropius to summon a council of war. 
After claiming for himself the privilege of a veteran soldier, the eunuch 
intrusted the guard of Thrace and the Hellespont to Gainas the Goth, and 
the command of the Asiatic army to his favourite Leo ; two generals who 
differently, but effectually, promoted the cause of the rebels. Leo, who from 
the bulk of his body and the dulness of his mind was surnamed the Ajax of 
the East, had deserted his original trade of a woolcomber to exercise, with 
much less skill and success, the military profession ; and his uncertain 
operations were capriciously framed and executed, with an ignorance of 
real difficulties and a timorous neglect of every favourable opportunity. The 
rashness of the Ostrogoths had drawn them into a disadvantageous position 
between the rivers Melas and Eurymedon, where they were almost besieged 
by the peasants of Pamphylia ; but the arrival of an imperial army, instead 
of completing their destruction, afforded the means of safety and victory. 
Tribigild surprised the unguarded camp of the Romans in the darkness of 
the night ; seduced the faith of the greater part of the barbarian auxiliaries, 
and dissipated, without much effort, the troops which had been corrupted by 
the relaxation of discipline and the luxury of the capital. 


The bold satirist, who has indulged his discontent by the partial and 
passionate censure of the Christian emperors, violates the dignity rather 
than the truth of history by comparing the son of Theodosius to one of those 
harmless and simple animals who scarcely feel that they are the property of 
their shepherd. Two passions, however, fear and conjugal affection, 
awakened the languid soul of Arcadius ; he was terrified by the threats of a 
victorious barbarian ; and he yielded to the tender eloquence of his wife, 
Eudoxia, who, with a flood of artificial tears, presenting her infant children 
to their father, implored his justice for some real or imaginary insult which 
she imputed to the audacious eunuch. The emperor’s hand was directed to 
sign the condemnation of Eutropius ; the magic spell, which during four 
years had bound the prince and the people, was instantly dissolved ; and the 
acclamations that so lately hailed the merit and fortune of the favourite, 
were converted into the clamours of tlie soldiers and people, who 
reproached his crimes and pressed his immediate execution. 


In this hour of distress and despair his only refuge was in the sanctuary of 
the church, whose privileges he had wisely or profanely attempted to 
circumscribe ; and the most eloquent of the saints, John Chrysostom, 
enjoyed the triumph of protecting a prostrate minister, whose choice had 
raised him to the ecclesiastical throne of Constantinople. The archbishop, 
ascending the pulpit of the cathedral, that he might be distinctly seen and 
heard by an innumerable crowd of either sex and of every age, pronounced 
a seasonable and pathetic discourse on the forgiveness of injuries and the 
instability of human greatness. The agonies of the pale and affrighted 
wretch who lay grovelling under the table of the altar, exhibited a solemn 
and instructive spectacle ; and the orator, who was afterwards accused of 
insulting the misfortunes of Eutropius, laboured to excite the contempt that 
he might assuage the fury of the people. The powers of humanity, of 
superstition, and of eloquence prevailed. The empress Eudoxia was 
restrained, by her own prejudices or by those of her subjects, from violating 
the sanctuary of the church ; and Eutropius was tempted to capitulate, by 
the milder arts of persuasion and by an oath that his life should be spared. 


Careless of the dignity of their sovereign, the new ministers of the palace 
immediately published an edict to declare that his late favourite had dis- 
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graced the names of consul and patrician, to abolish his statues, to 
confiscate his wealth, and to inflict a perpetual exile in the island of Cyprus. 
A despicable and decrepit eunuch could no longer alarm the fears of his 
enemies ; nor was he capable of enjoying what yet remained — the 
comforts of peace, of solitude, and of a happy climate. But their implacable 
revenge still envied him the last moments of a miserable life, and Eutropius 
had no sooner touched the shores of Cyprus than he was hastily recalled. 
The vain hope of eluding by a change of place the obligation of an oath, 
engaged the empress to transfer the scene of his trial and execution from 
Constantinople to the adjacent suburb of Chalcedon. The consul Aurelian 
pronounced the sentence ; and the motives of that sentence expose the 
jurisprudence of a despotic government. The crimes which Eutropius had 
committed against the people might have justified his death, but he was 
found guilty of harnessing to his chariot the sa-cred animals which, from 
their breed or colour, were reserved for the use of the emperor alone. 


While this domestic revolution was transacted, Gainas openly revolted from 
his allegiance ; united his forces, at Thy-atira in Lydia, with those of 
Tribigild ; and still maintained his superior ascendant over the rebellious 
leader of the Ostrogoths. The confederate armies advanced, without 
resistance, to the straits of the Hellespont and the Bosporus ; and Arcadius 
was instructed to prevent the loss of his Asiatic dominions by resigning his 
authority and his person to the faith of the barbarians. The church of the 
holy martyr Euphemia, situate on a lofty eminence near Chalcedon, was 
chosen for the place of the interview. Gainas bowed with reverence at the 
feet of the emperor, whilst he required the sacrifice of Aurelian and 
Saturninus, two ministers of consular rank ; and their naked necks were 
exposed by the haughty rebel to the edge of the sword, till he condescended 
to grant them a precarious and disgraceful respite. The Goths, according to 
the terms of the agreement, were immediately transported from Asia into 
Europe ; and their victorious chief, who accepted the title of master-general 


of the Roman armies, soon filled Constantinople with his troops and 
distributed among his dependents the honours and rewards of the empire. 


In his early youth, Gainas had passed the Danube as a suppliant and a 
fugitive ; his elevation had been the work of valour and fortune, and his 
indiscreet or perfidious conduct was the cause of his rapid downfall. 
Notwithstanding the vigorous opposition of the archbishop, he 
importunately claimed for his Arian sectaries the possession of a peculiar 
church ; and the pride of the Catholics was offended by the public toleration 
of heresy. [The Emperor, at Gainas’ demand, melted the plate of the church 
of the Apostles. ] 


Byzantine Priest 
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Every quarter of Constantinople was filled with tumult and disorder ; and 
the barbarians gazed with such ardour on the rich shops of the jewellers and 
the tables of the bankers, which were covered with gold and silver, that it 
was judged prudent to remove those dangerous temptations from their sight. 
Tliey resented the injurious precaution ; and some alarming attempts were 
made, during the night, to attack and destroy with fire the imperial palace. 
In this state of mutual and suspicious hostility, the guards and the people of 
Constantinople shut the gates and rose in arms to prevent or to punish the 
conspiracy of the Goths. During the absence of Gainas, his troops were 
surprised and oppressed; seven thousand barbarians perished in this bloody 
massacre. In the fury of the pursuit the Catholics uncovered the roof, and 
continued to throw down flaming logs of wood, till they overwhelmed their 
adversaries, who had retreated to the church or conventicle of the Arians. 
Gainas was either innocent of the design or too confident of his success; he 
was astonished by the intelligence that the flower of his army had been 
ingloriously destroyed, that he himself was declared a pub-lic enemy, and 
that his countryman, Fravitta, a brave and loyal confederate, had assumed 
the management of the war by sea and land. 


The enterprises of the rebel against the cities of Thrace were encountered 
by a firm and well-ordered defence; his hungry soldiers were soon reduced 
to the grass that grew on the margin of the fortifications ; and Gainas, who 
vainly regretted the wealth and luxury of Asia, embraced a desperate 
resolution of forcing the passage of the Hellespont. He was destitute of 
vessels ; but the woods of the Chersonesus afforded material for rafts, and 
his intrepid barbarians did not refuse to trust themselves to the waves. But 
Fravitta attentively watched the progress of their undertaking. As soon as 
they had gained the middle of the stream, the Roman galleys, impelled by 
the full force of oars, of the current, and of a favourable wind, rushed 


forwards in compact order and with irresistible weight; and the Hellespont 
was covered with the fragments of the Gothic shipwreck. 


After the destruction of his hopes and the loss of many thousands of his 
bravest soldiers, Gainas, who could no longer aspire to govern or to subdue 
the Romans, determined to resume the independence of a savage life. A 
light and active body of barbarian horse, disengaged from their infantry and 
baggage, might perform in eight or ten days a march of three hundred miles 
from the Hellespont to the Danube. This design was secretly communicated 
to the national troops, who devoted themselves to the fortunes of their 
leader ; and before the signal of departure was given, a great number of 
provincial auxiliaries whom he suspected of an attachment to their native 
country, were perfidiously massacred. 


But a formidable ally appeared in arms to vindicate the majesty of the 
empire, and to guard the peace and liberty of Scythia. The superior forces of 
Uldin, king of the Huns, opposed the progress of Gainas ; a hostile and 
ruined country prohibited his retreat ; he disdained to capitulate, and after 
repeatedly attempting to cut his way through the ranks of the enemy, he was 
slain, with his desperate followers, in the field of battle. Eleven days after 
the naval victory of the Hellespont, the head of Gainas, the inestimable gift 
of the conqueror, was received at Constantinople with the most liberal 
expressions of gratitude ; and the public deliverance was celebrated by 
festivals and illuminations. The triumphs of Arcadius became the subject of 
epic poems ; and the monarch, no longer oppressed by any hostile terrors, 
resigned himself to the mild and absolute dominion of his wife, the fair and 
artful Eudoxia, who has sullied her fame by the persecution of St. John 
Chrysostom. 
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ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 


Born of a noble and opulent family in the capital of Syria, Chrysostom had 
been educated by the care of a tender mother, under the tuition of the most 
skilful masters. His piety soon disposed him to renounce the lucrative and 
honourable profession of the law, and to bury himself in the adjacent desert, 
where he subdued the lusts of the flesh by an austere penance of six years. 
His infirmities compelled him to return to the society of mankind, but in the 
midst of his family and afterwards on the archiepiscopal throne Chrysostom 
still persevered in the practice of the monastic virtues. The ample revenues 
which his predecessors had consumed in pomp and luxury he diligently 
applied to the establishment of hospitals ; and the multitudes who were 
supported by his charity preferred the eloquent and edifying discourses of 
their archbishop to the amusements of the theatre or the circus. 


The pastoral labours of the archbishop of Constantinople provoked and 
gradually united against him two sorts of enemies — the aspiring clergy 
who envied his success, and the obstinate sinners who were offended by his 
reproofs. [Chrysostom’s sermons from the pulpit of St. Sophia on the 
degeneracy of the Christians had their severest application in court circles 
where there was a large share of guilt to be divided among a relatively small 
num-ber of criminals.] The secret resentment of the court encouraged the 
discontent of the clergy and monks of Constantinople, who were too hastily 
reformed by the fervent zeal of their archbishop. He had condemned from 
the pulpit the domestic females of the clergy of Constantinople, who, under 
the name of servants or sisters, afforded a perpetual occasion either of sin or 
of scandal. 


The silent and solitary ascetics who had secluded themselves from the 
world were entitled to the warmest approbation of Chrysostom ; but he 
despised and stigmatised, as the disgrace of their holy profession, the crowd 
of degenerate monks who, from some unworthy motives of pleasure or 
profit, so frequently infested the streets of the capital. To the voice of 
persuasion the archbishop was obliged to add the terrors of authority ; and 
his ardour in the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction was not always 
exempt from passion ; nor was it always guided by prudence. Chrysostom 
was naturally of a choleric disposition. Although he struggled, according to 
the precepts of the gospel, to love his private enemies, he indulged himself 
in the privilege of hating the enemies of God and of the church ; and his 


sentiments were sometimes delivered with too much energy of countenance 
and expression. 


Conscious of the purity of his intentions, and perhaps of the superiority of 
his genius, the archbishop of Constantinople extended the jurisdiction of the 
imperial city, that he might enlarge the sphere of his pastoral labours ; and 
the conduct which the profane imputed to an ambitious motive appeared to 
Chrysostom himself in the light of a sacred and indispensable duty. In his 
visitation through the Asiatic provinces, he deposed thirteen bishops of 
Lydia and Phrygia ; and indiscreetly declared that a deep corruption of 
simony and licentiousness had infected the whole episcopal order. If those 
bishops were innocent, such a rash and unjust condemnation must excite a 
well-grounded discontent. If they were guilty, the numerous associates of 
their guilt would soon discover that their own safety depended on the ruin 
of the archbishop, whom they studied to represent as the tyrant of the 
Eastern church. 


This ecclesiastical conspiracy was managed by Theophilus, archbishop of 
Alexandria, an active and ambitious prelate, who displayed the fruits of 
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rapine in monuments of ostentation. His national dislike to the rising 
greatness of a city which degraded him from the second to the third rank in 
the Christian world, was exasperated by some personal disputes with 
Chrysostom himself. By the private invitation of the empress, Theophilus 
landed at Constantinople with a stout body of Egyptian mariners to 
encounter the populace, and a train of dependent bishops to secure, by their 
voices, the majority of a synod. 


The synod was convened in the suburb of Chalcedon, surnamed the Oak, 
where Rufinus had erected a stately church and monastery ; and their 
proceedings were continued during fourteen days or sessions. A bishop and 
a deacon accused the archbishop of Constantinople; but the frivolous or 


improbable nature of the forty-seven articles which they presented against 
him may justly be considered as a fair and unexceptionable panegyric. Four 
successive summons were signified to Chrysostom ; but he still refused to 
trust either his person or his reputation in the hands of his implacable 
enemies, who, prudently declining the examination of any particular 
charges, condemned his contumacious disobedience and hastily pronounced 
a sentence of deposition. The synod of the Oak immediately addressed the 
emperor to ratify and execute their judgment, and charitably insinuated that 
the penalties of treason might be inflicted on the audacious preacher, who 
had reviled, under the name of Jezebel, the empress Eudoxia herself. The 
archbishop was rudely arrested, and conducted through the city by one of 
the imperial messengers, who landed him, after a short navigation, near the 
entrance of the Euxine ; but two daj/s later he was gloriously recalled. 


The first astonishment of his faithful people had been mute and passive ; 
they suddenly rose with unanimous and irresistible fury. Theophilus 
escaped ; but the promiscuous crowd of monks and Egyptian mariners was 
slaughtered without pity in the streets of Constantinople. A seasonable 
earthquake justified the interposition of heaven ; the torrent of sedition 
rolled forwards to the gates of the palace ; and the empress, agitated by fear 
or remorse, threw herself at the feet of Arcadius and confessed that the 
public safety could be purchased only b}^ the restoration of Chrysostom. 


The short interval of a perfidious truce was employed to concert more 
effectual measures for the disgrace and ruin of the archbishop. A numerous 
council of the Eastern prelates, who were guided from a distance by the 
advice of Theophilus, confirmed the validity, without examining the justice, 
of the former sentence ; and a detachment of barbarian troops was 
introduced into the city, to suppress the emotions of the people. On the vigil 
of Easter, the solemn administration of baptism was rudely interrupted by 
the soldiers, who alanned the modesty of the naked catechumens, and 
violated by their presence the awful mysteries of the Christian worship. 
Arsacius occupied the church of St. Sophia and the archiepiscopal throne. 
The Catholics retreated to the baths of Constantine, and afterwards to the 
fields ; where they were still pursued and insulted by the guards, the 
bishops, and the magistrates. The fatal day of the second and final exile of 
Chrysostom was marked by the conflagration of the cathedral, of the senate 


house, and of the adjacent buildings ; and this calamity was imputed, 
without proof but not without probability, to the despair of a persecuted 
faction. 


Instead of listening to his humble prayer that he might be permitted to 
reside at Cyzicus or Nicomedia, the inflexible empress assigned for his 
exile the remote and desolate town of Cucusus, among the ridges of Mount 
Taurus in the Lesser Armenia. A secret hope was entertained that the 
archbishop might perish in a difficult and dangerous march of seventy days, 
in the heat 
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of summer, through the provinces of Asia Minor, where he was continually 
threatened by the hostile attacks of the Isaurians and the more implacable 
fury of the monks. Yet Chrysostom arrived in safety at the place of his 
confinement ; and the three years which he spent at Cucusus, and the 
neighbouring town of Arabissus, were the last and most glorious of his life. 
His character was consecrated by absence and persecution ; the faults of his 
administration were no longer remembered, but every tongue repeated the 
praises of his genius and virtue ; and the respectful attention of the Christian 
world was fixed on a desert spot among the mountains of Taurus. 


From that solitude the archbishop, his active mind invigorated by 
misfortunes, maintained a strict and frequent correspondence with the most 
distant provinces ; exhorted the separate congregation of his faithful 
adherents to persevere in their allegiance ; urged the destruction of the 
temples of Phoenicia, and the extirpation of heresy in the isle of Cyprus ; 
extended his pastoral care to the missions of Persia and Scythia; negotiated, 
by his ambassadors, with the Roman pontiff and the emperor Honorius ; 
and boldly appealed from a partial synod to the supreme tribunal of a free 
and general council. The mind of the illustrious exile was still independent ; 
but his captive body was exposed to the revenge of the oppressors, who 
continued to abuse the name and authority of Arcadius. An order was 


desj)atched for the instant removal of Chrysostom to the extreme desert of 
Pityus ; and his guards so faithfully obeyed their cruel instructions that, 
before he reached the sea-coast of the Euxine, he expired at Comana, in 
Pontus, in the sixtieth year of his age. The succeeding generation 
acknowledged his innocence and merit. The archbishops of the East, who 
might blush that their predecessors had been the enemies of Chrysostom, 
were gradually disposed, by the firmness of the Roman pontiff, to restore 
the honours of that venerable name. At the pious solicitation of the clergy 
and people of Constantinople, his relics, thirty years after his death, were 
transported from their obscure sepulchre to the royal city. The emperor 
Theodosius advanced to receive them as far as Chalcedon ; and falling 
prostrate on the coffin implored, in the name of his guilty parents, Arcadius 
and Eudoxia, the forgiveness of the injured saint. Yet a reasonable doubt 
may be entertained whether any stain of hereditary guilt could be derived 
from Arcadius to his successor. Eudoxia was a young and beautiful woman, 
who indulged her passions and despised her husband ; Count John enjoyed, 
at least, the confidence of the empress ; and the public named him as the 
real father of Theodosius the Younger. The birth of a son was accepted, 
however, by the pious husband as an event the most fortunate and 
honourable to himself, to his family, and to the Eastern world. In less than 
four years afterwards, Eudoxia, in the bloom of youth, was destroyed by the 
consequence of a miscarriage (404), and in four more years (May, 408), 
after a reign (if we may abuse that word) of thirteen years, three months and 
fifteen days, Arcadius expired in the palace of Constantinople. It is 
impossible to delineate his character ; since in a period very copiously 
furnished with historical materials, it has not been possible to remark one 
action that properly belongs to the son of the great Theodosius.’ 


CHAPTER II. REIGN OF THEODOSIUS THE YOUNGER TO THE 
ELEVATION OF JUSTINIAN 


[408-527 A.D.] 


Arcadius was succeeded by his son Theodosius, who at the time of his 
father’s death was a mere child. The Roman world was deeply interested in 
the education of its master. A regular course of study and exercise was 


judiciously instituted, of the military exercises of riding and shooting with 
the bow ; of the liberal studies of grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy ; the 
most skilful masters of the East ambitiously solicited the attention of their 
royal pupil, and several noble youths were introduced into the palace, to 
animate his diligence by the emulation of friendship. Pulcheria alone 
discharged the important task of instructing her brother in the arts of 
government ; but her precepts may countenance some suspicion of the 
extent of her capacity or of the purity of her intentions. ^ 


But Theodosius was never excited to support the weight and glory of an 
illustrious name ; and instead of aspiring to imitate his ancestors, he 
degenerated (if we may presume to measure the degrees of incapacity) 
below the weakness of his father and his uncle. Arcadius and Honorius had 
been assisted by the guardian care of a parent whose lessons were enforced 
by his authority and example. But the unfortunate prince who is born in the 
purple must remain a stranger to the voice of truth ; and the son of Arcadius 
was condemned to pass his perpetual infancy encompassed only by a servile 
train of women and eunuchs. The ample leisure which he acquired by 
neglecting the essential duties of his high oihce, was filled by idle 
amusements and unprofitable studies. Hunting was the only active pursuit 
that could tempt him beyond the limits of the palace ; but he most 
assiduously laboured in the mechanic occupations of painting and carving ; 
and the elegance with which he transcribed religious books entitled the 
Roman emperor to the singular epithet of Calligraphes, or a fair writer. 


Separated from the world by an impenetrable veil, Theodosius trusted the 
persons whom he loved ; he loved those who were accustomed to amuse 


[1 The praetorian prefect Anthemius assumed the guidance of the state until 
Pulcheria was created augusta in 414, and, says Bury,e “the measui’es 
which were passed during these six years exhibit an intelligent and sincere 
solicitude for the welfare of the people and the correction of abuses.” 
Anthemius protected the borders of Moesla and Scythia against the Huns 
and materially assisted the Illyrian provinces to recover from the ravages of 
the Visigoths. ] 
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and flatter his indolence, and as he never perused the papers that were 
presented for the royal signature, acts of injustice the most repugnant to his 
character were frequently perpetrated in his name. The emperor himself was 
chaste, temperate, liberal, and merciful ; but these qualities, which can only 
deserve the name of virtues when they are supported by courage and 
regulated by discretion, were seldom beneficial and they sometimes proved 
mischievous to mankind. His mind, enervated by a royal education, was 
oppressed and degraded by abject superstition ; he fasted, he sang psalms, 
he blindly accepted the miracles and doctrines with which his faith was 
continually nourished. He devoutly worshipped the dead and living saints of 
the Catholic church. 


The story of a fair and virtuous maiden exalted from a private condition to 
the imperial throne might be deemed an incredible romance, if such a 
romance had not been verified in the marriage of Theodosius. The 
celebrated Athenais was educated by her father Leontius in the religion and 
sciences of the Greeks ; and so advantageous was the opinion which the 
Athenian philosopher entertained of his contemporaries, that he divided his 
patrimony between his two sons, bequeathing to his daughter a small legacy 
of one hundred pieces of gold, in the lively confidence that her beauty and 
merit would be a sufficient portion. The jealousy and avarice of her brothers 
soon compelled Athenais to seek a refuge at Constantinople ; and, with 
some hopes either of justice or favour, to throw herself at the feet of 
Pulcheria. That sagacious princess listened to her eloquent complaint ; and 
secretly destined the daughter of the philosopher Leontius for the future 
wife of the emperor of the East, who had now attained the twentieth year of 
his age. 


Athenais, who was easily persuaded to renounce the errors of paganism, 
received at her baptism the Christian name of Eudocia ; but the cautious 
Pulcheria withheld the title of Augusta till the wife of Theodosius had 
approved her fruitfulness by the birth of a daughter, who espoused, fifteen 
years afterwards, the emperor of the West. The brothers of Eudocia obeyed, 
with some anxiety, her imperial summons ; but as she could easily forgive 
their fortunate unkindness, she indulged the tenderness, or perhaps the 
vanity, of a sister, by promoting them to the rank of consuls and prefects. In 
the luxury of the palace she still cultivated those ingenuous arts which had 
contributed to her greatness ; and wisely dedicated her talents to the honour 
of religion and of her husband. Eudocia composed a poetical paraphrase of 
the first eight books of the Old Testament, and of the prophecies of Daniel 
and Zachariah ; a cento of the verses of Homer, applied to the life and 
miracles of Christ, the legend of St. Cyprian, and a panegyric on the Persian 
victories of Theodosius ; and her writings, which were applauded by a 
servile and superstitious age, have not been disdained by the candour of 
impartial criticism. 


The fondness of the emperor was not abated by time and possession ; and 
Eudocia, after the marriage of her daughter, was permitted to discharge her 
grateful vows by a solemn pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Her ostentatious 
progress through the East may seem inconsistent with the spirit of Christian 
humility. But this pilgrimage was the fatal term of the glories of Eudocia. 
Satiated with empty pomp, and unmindful perhaps of her obligations to 
Pulcheria, she ambitiously aspired to the government of the Eastern Em- 
pire ; the palace was distracted by female discord, but the victory was at last 
decided by the superior ascendant of the sister of Theodosius. 


As soon as the empress perceived that the affection of Theodosius was 
irretrievably lost, she requested the permission of retiring to the distant 
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solitude of Jerusalem. She obtained her request ; but the jealousy of 
Theodosius, or the vindictive spirit of Pulcheria, pursued her in her last 
retreat. The remainder of the life of Eudocia, about sixteen years, was spent 
in exile and devotion ; and the approach of age, the death of Theodosius, 
the misfortunes of her only daughter, who was led a captive from Rome to 
Carthage, and the society of the holy monks of Palestine, insensibly 
confirmed the religious temper of her mind. After a full experience of the 
vicissitudes of human life, the daughter of the philosopher Leontius expired 
at Jerusalem, in the sixty-seventh year of her age ; protesting with her dying 
breath that she had never transgressed the bounds of innocence and 
friendship (460). 1 


The gentle mind of Theodosius was never inflamed by the ambition of 
conquest or military renown, and the slight alarm of a Persian war scarcely 
interrupted the tranquillity of the East. The motives of this war were just 
and honourable. In the last year of the reign of Jezdegerd, the Persian king, 
a bishop, who aspired to the crown of martyrdom, destroyed one of the fire- 
temples of Susa. His zeal and obstinacy were revenged on his brethren : the 
Magi excited a cruel persecution ; and the intolerant zeal of Jezdegerd was 
imitated by his son Varaues, or Bahram, who soon afterwards ascended the 
throne. Some Christian fugitives, who escaped to the Roman frontier, were 
sternly demanded and generously refused ; and the refusal, aggravated by 
commercial disputes, soon kindled a war between the rival monarchies. The 
mountains of Armenia and the plains of Mesopotamia were filled with 
hostile armies ; but the operations of two successive campaigns were not 
productive of any decisive events. 


A truce of one hundred years was solemnly ratified, and although the 
revolution of Armenia might threaten the public tranquillity, the essential 
conditions of the treaty were respected near fourscore years by the 
successors of Constantino and Artaxerxes. 


Before taking up the subject of the coming of the Huns the following 
extract from J. B. Bury’s History of the Later Roman Empire will enable the 
reader to understand how it was that the barbaric invasions had such 
different effects on the Eastern and Western divisions of the Empire. a 


” When we read the chronicles of the reign of Theodosius II, we at first 
receive the impression that it was a period of few important events, though 
set with curious stories. The invasions of Attila and the general council of 
Ephesus are the only facts which seem to stand out prominently in the 
chronicles, while they are full of stories and interesting traits which attract 
the imagination, such as the life of Athenais, the martyrdom of Hypatia, the 
monastic life of the imperial votaries Pulcheria and her sisters, the story of 
the waking of the seven sleepers — the young saints who in the reign of 
Decius had fallen asleep in a cave. But on further study we come to the 
conclusion that it was a period of capital importance, — a period in which 
the empire was passing a vital crisis. 


” To an unprejudiced observer in the reign of Arcadius it might have 
seemed that the empire in its eastern parts was doomed to a speedy decline. 
One possessed of the insight of Synesius might have thought it impossible 
that it could last for eight hundred years more when he considered the 
threatening masses of barbarians who environed it, the corruptions and 
divisions of the imperial court, the oppression of the subjects, and all the 
evils which Synesius actually pointed out. For with the beginning of the 
fifth century a 


[1 There was a rumour at court that a certain Paulinus, master of the offices, 
who was executed when Pulcheria became powerful, had been Eudocia’s 
lover. | 
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critical time approached for the whole empire. At the end of the same 
century we find that while the western half had been found wanting in the 
day of its trial, the eastern half had passed the crisis and all the dangers 
successfully ; we find strong and prudent emperors ruling at New Rome, 
disposed to alleviate the burdens of the subjects, and in the court a different 
atmosphere from that of the days of Arcadius. 


” Now the significance of the reign of Theodosius II is that it was the 
transition from the court of Arcadius to the court of the steady reforming 
emperors in the latter half of the century, and it partook of both characters. 
This double-sidedness is its peculiarity. Theodosius was weak, like his 
father, but he was not so weak, and he seems to have profited more by his 
education. The senate struggles with effect against irresponsible officialism, 
and although we hear that there was venality and corruption in the days of 
Pulcheria, a great improvement is in progress. In the chronicles we do not 
hear much about the senate, everything is attributed to Pulcheria or 
Theodosius ; but the words of Socrates that the emperor was much beloved 
‘ by the senate and people ‘ are significant, and there is no doubt that the 
much-lauded wisdom of Pulcheria’s regency consisted in the wisdom of the 
senate which she supported. And although towards the close of the reign 
eunuchs had power, the ground gained hy the senate was not lost ; the spirit 
of its administration and the lines of its policy were followed by the 
succeeding emperors, and it guided the state safely through a most 
momentous period which proved fatal to the integrity of the western 
provinces. 


” The two most important acts of Theodosius were the foundation of a 
university at Constantinople and the compilation of the code called after his 
name. The inauguration of the university was an important measure for 
Byzantine life, and indicates the enlightenment of Theodosius’ reign. It was 
intended to supersede the university of Athens, the headquarters of 
paganism, and thereby to further the cause of Christianity. 


” In the year 429 Theodosius determined to form a collection of all the 
constitutions issued by the ‘renowned Constantine, the divine emperors 
who succeeded him, and ourselves.’ The new code was to be drawn up on 
the model of the Gregorian and Hermogenian codes, and the execution of 
the work was entrusted to a commission of nine persons, among whom was 
Apelles, professor of law at the new university. In 438 the work was 
completed and published.” ^ 


THE HUNS 


The question of the race affinities of the Huns has been the occasion for a 
great deal of controversy. By various writers they have been connected with 
the Mongols, the Turks, the Ugrians, etc., but as yet no agreement has been 
reached that has placed this question on a safe basis. « 


The history of the Huns is generally commenced with the narratives of 
Ammianus Marcellinus and Jordanes ; but they were known in Europe at an 
earlier date. Ptolemy (175-182 a.d.) mentions the Chunni between the 
Bastarnse and Roxolani, and places them on the Dnieper ; but Schafarik 
suggests that this may be an interpolated passage ; see the Slavische Alter- 
thumer, 1-322. Dionysius Periegetes, about 200 A.D., names them among 
the borderers of the Caspian, in this order : Scyths, Huns, Caspiani, Albani. 


It was in 374 or 375 that the Huns made their first really important advance 
into Europe. Jordanes tells us their leader was named Balamir, or, as some 
of the Mss. make it, Balamber ; see Thierry, History of Attila and His 
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Successors, p. 617. Ammianus tells us that the Huns, being excited by an 
unrestrainable desire of plundering the possessions of others, went on 
ravaging and slaughtering all the nations in their neighbourhood, till they 
reached the Alani. Having attacked and defeated them, they enlisted them in 
their service, and then proceeded to invade the empire of the Ostrogoths, or 
Grutungs, ruled over by Hermanric. Having been beaten in two encounters 
with them, Hermanric committed suicide. His son, Withimir, continued the 
struggle ; but was also defeated and killed in battle, and the Ostrogoths 
became subject to the Huns. The latter now marched on towards the 
Dniester, on which lived the Visigoths or Thervings. Athanaric, the king of 
the latter, took great precautions, but was nevertheless surprised by the 
Huns, who forded the river in the night, fell suddenly upon his camp, and 


utterly defeated him. He now attempted to raise a line of fortifications 
between the Pruth and the Danube, behind which to take shelter ; but was 
abandoned by the greater portion of his subjects, who, under the command 
of Alavivus, crossed the Danube, and by permission of the emperor Valens 
settled in Thrace. 


The Huns now occupied the country vacated by the Goths ; they succeeded 
in fact to the empire of Hermanric, and apparently subjected the various 
nations over which he ruled. They did not disturb the Roman world by their 
invasions for fifty years, but contented themselves with overpowering the 
various tribes who lived north of the Danube, in Sarmatia and Germany. 
Many of them, in fact, entered the service of the Romans. Thus, in 405 one 
Huldin, a king of the Huns, assisted Honorius in his struggle against the 
Visigoths of Radagaisus. 


During the regency of Placidia, sixty thousand Huns were in the Roman 
service, according to Thierry. Meanwhile, although they did not attack 
Rome directly, the Huns were gradually forcing the tribes of Germany, the 
Suevi, the Vandals, the Alans, etc., across the Rhine, and gradually pushing 
themselves along the valley of the Danube. In 407, they appeared under 
their chief, Octar, in the valley of the Rhine, and fought with the 
Burgundians on the Main; [see Thierry]. This Octar was the brother of 
Mundzuk, the father of Attila ; there were two other brothers, Abarre and 
Ruas, who divided between them the greater part of the Hunnic tribes. 


The latter became a notable sovereign, and has lost a reputation, as so many 
others have, by having a more fortunate successor. He was the friend of 
Aetius. The emperor Theodosius the Second paid him an annual stipend of 
350 pounds of gold, and created him a Roman general. This good feeling 
was disturbed by the Romans having given refuge to certain revolted 
Hunnic tribes, the Annuldsuri, Ithimari, Tonosuri, and Boisi (according to 
Priscus, cited by Thierry), the same confederacy that, as I have already 
mentioned from Jordanes was the first to cross the Mseotis. This quarrel led 
to the sending of envoys who arrived after the death of Ruas, and were 
received by his nephews, Attila and Bleda. 


In 448, Attila conquered the Akatziri Unni, says Priscus, another Hunnic 
confederacy on the Pontus, which afterwards revived under the name of 


Khazars. Having destroyed their chiefs, except one named Kuridakh, he 
placed his son EUah in authority over them. He then proceeded to subdue 
the various Slavic and Germanic tribes that still remained independent, 
extending his conquests to the Battick. There followed the long and 
generally victorious struggle which he carried on against Rome, and which 
concluded with the terrible fight on the Catalaunian fields c [Chalons, in 
which Theodoric I king of the Visigoths was slain]. 
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AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS DESCRIBES THE HUNS 


They never shelter themselves under roofed houses, but avoid them as 
people ordinarily avoid sepulchres, as things not fitted for common use. Nor 
is there even to be found among them a cabin thatched with reeds : but they 
wander about, roaming over the mountains and the woods, and accustom 
themselves to bear frost and hunger and thirst from their very cradles. And 
even when abroad they never enter a house unless under the compulsion of 
extreme necessity ; nor, indeed, do they think people under roofs as safe as 
others. 


They wear linen clothes, or else garments made of the skins of field-mice ; 
nor do they wear a different dress out of doors from that which they wear at 
home ; but after a tunic is once put round their necks, however it becomes 
worn, it is never taken off or changed till, from long decay, it becomes 
actually so ragged as to fall to pieces. 


They cover their heads with round caps, and their shaggy legs with the 
skins of kids ; their shoes are not made on any lasts, but are so unshapely as 
to hinder them from walking with a free gait. And for this reason they are 
not well suited to infantry battles, but are nearly always on horseback, their 
horses being ill shaped, but hardy ; and sometimes they even sit upon them 
like women if they want to do anything more conveniently. There is not a 
person in the whole nation who cannot remain on his horse day and night. 
On horseback they buy and sell, they take their meat and drink, and there 
they recline on the narrow neck of their steed, and yield to sleep so deep as 
to indulge in every variety of dream. 


And when any deliberation is to take place on any weighty matter, they all 
hold their common council on horseback. They are not under the authority 
of a king, but are contented with the irregular government of their nobles, 
and under their lead they force their way through all obstacles. 


Sometimes when provoked, they fight ; and when they go into battle, thev 
form in a solid body, and utter all kinds of terrific yells. They are very quick 
in their operations, of exceeding speed, and fond of surprising their 
enemies. With a view to this, they suddenly disperse, then reunite, and 


again, after having inflicted vast loss upon the enemy, scatter themselves 
over the whole plain in irregular formations ; always avoiding a fort or an 
entrenchment. 


And in one respect you may pronounce them the most formidable of all 
warriors, for when at a distance they use missiles of various kinds tipped 
with sharpened bones instead of the usual points of javelins, and these 
bones are admirably fastened into the shaft of the javelin or arrow ; but 
when they are at close quarters they fight with the sword, without any 
regard for their own safety ; and often while their antagonists are warding 
off their blows they entangle them with twisted cords, so that, their hands 
being fettered, they lose all power of either riding or walking. 


None of them plough, or even touch a plough-handle ; for they have no 
settled abode, but are homeless and lawless, perpetually wandering with 
their wagons, which they make their homes ; in fact they seem to be people 
always in flight. Their wives live in these wagons, and there weave their 
miserable garments ; and here too they sleep with their husbands, and bring 
up their children till they reach the age of puberty; nor, if asked, can any 
one of them tell you where he was born, as he was conceived in one place, 
born in another at a great distance, and brought up in another still more 
remote. <^ 
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The Western world was oppressed by the Goths and Vandals, who fled 
before the Huns ; but the achievements of the Huns themselves were not 
adequate to their power and prosperity. Their victorious hordes had spread 
from the Volga to the Danube, but the public force was exhausted by the 
discord of independent chieftains ; their valour was idly consumed in 
obscure and predatory excursions ; and they often degraded their national 
dignity by condescending, for the hopes of spoil, to enlist under the banners 
of their fugitive enemies. In the reign of Attila, the Huns again became the 
terror of the world ; and we shall now describe the character and actions of 


that formidable barbarian, who alternately insulted and invaded the East and 
the West, and urged the rapid downfall of the Roman Empire. 


In the tide of emigration which impetuously rolled from the confines of 
China to those of Germany, the most powerful and populous tribes may 
commonly be found on the verge of the Roman provinces. The accumulated 
weight was sustained for a while by artificial barriers ; and the easy 
condescension of the emperors invited, without satisfying, the insolent 
demands of the barbarians, who had acquired an eager appetite for the 
luxuries of civilised life. The Hungarians, who ambitiously insert the name 
of Attila among their native kings, may affirm with truth that the hordes 
which were subject to his uncle Roas (Ruas) or Rugilas had formed their 
encampments within the limits of modern Hungary, in a fertile country 
which liberally supplied the wants of a nation of hunters and shepherds. 


In this advantageous situation, Rugilas and his valiant brothers, who 
continually added to their power and reputation, commanded the alternative 
of peace or war with the two empires. His alliance with the Romans of the 
West was cemented by his personal friendship for the great Aetius, who was 
always secure of finding, in the barbarian camp, a hospitable reception and 
a powerful support. At his solicitation, and in the name of Joannes the 
usurper, sixty thousand Huns advanced to the confines of Italy ; their march 
and their retreat were alike expensive to the state ; and the grateful policy of 
Aetius abandoned the possession of Pannonia to his faithful confederates. 


The Romans of the East were not less apprehensive of the arms of Rugilas, 
which threatened the provinces, or even the capital. Some ecclesiastical 
historians have destroyed the barbarians with lightning and pestilence ; but 
Theodosius was reduced to the more humble expedient of stipulating an 
annual payment of 350 pounds of gold, and of disguising this dishonourable 
tribute by the title of general, which the king of the Huns condescended to 
accept. The public tranquillity was frequently interrupted by the fierce 
impatience of the barbarians and the perfidious intrigues of the Byzantine 
court. Four dependent nations, among whom we may distinguish the 
Bavarians, disclaimed the sovereignty of the Huns ; and their revolt was 
encouraged and protected by a Roman alliance, till the just claims and 
formidable power of Rugilas were effectually urged by the voice of Eslaw 


his ambassador. Peace was the unanimous wish of the senate. Their decree 
was ratified by the emperor ; and two ambassadors were named, Plinthas, a 
general of Scythian extraction but of consular rank, and the qusestor 
Epigenes, a wise and experienced statesman, who was recommended to that 
office by his ambitious colleague. 


The death of Rugilas suspended the progress of the treaty. His two 
nephews, Attila and Bleda, who succeeded to the throne of their uncle, 
consented to a personal interview with the ambassadors of Constantinople ; 
but 
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as the}’- proudly refused to dismount, the business was transacted on 
horseback, in a spacious plain near the city of Margus, in the upper Mcesia. 
The kings of the Huns assumed the solid benefits as well as the vain 
honours of the negotiation. They dictated the conditions of peace, and each 
condition was an insult to the majesty of the empire. Besides the freedom of 
a safe and plentiful market on the banks of the Danube, they required that 
the annual contribution should be augmented from 350 to 700 pounds of 
gold ; that a fine or ransom of eight pieces of gold should be paid for every 
Roman captive who had escaped from his barbarian master ; that the 
emperor should renounce all treaties and engagements with the enemies of 
the Huns ; and that all the fugitives who had taken refuge in the court or 
provinces of Theodosius should be delivered to the justice of their offended 
sovereign. This justice was rigorously inflicted on some unfortunate youths 
of a royal race. They were crucified on the territories of the empire, by the 
command of Attila ; and as soon as the king of the Huns had impressed the 
Romans with the terror of his name, he indulged them in a short and 
arbitrary respite, whilst he subdued the rebellious or independent nations of 
Scythia and Germany. 


Attila, the son of Mundzuk, deduced his noble, perhaps his regal descent 
from the ancient Huns, who had formerly contended with the monarchs of 


China. His features, according to the observation of a Gothic historian, bore 
the stamp of his national origin, and the portrait of Attila exhibits the 
genuine deformity of a mod-ern Kalmuck ; a large head, a swarthy 
complexion, small deep-seated eyes, a flat nose, a few hairs in the place of a 
beard, broad shoulders, and a short square body, of nervous strength though 
of a disproportioned form. The haughty step and demeanour of the king of 
the Huns expressed the consciousness of his superiority above the rest of 
mankind ; and he had a custom of fiercely rolling his eyes, as if he wished 
to enjoy the terror which he inspired. Yet this savage hero was not 
inaccessible to pity ; his suppliant enemies might confide in the assurance 
of peace or pardon, and Attila was considered by his subjects as a just and 
indulgent master. He delighted in war ; but after he had ascended the throne 
in a mature age, his head, rather than his hand, achieved the conquest of the 
north ; and the fame of an adventurous soldier was usefully exchanged for 
that of a prudent and successful general. 


The effects of personal valour are so inconsiderable, except in poetrj’ or 
romance, that victory, even among barbarians, must depend on the degree of 
skill with which the passions of the multitude are combined and guided for 
the service of a single man. The Scythian conquerors, Attila and Jenghiz, 
surpassed their rude countrymen in art rather than in courage ; and it may 
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be observed that the monarchies, both of the Huns and of the Mongols, 
were erected by their founders on the basis of popular superstition. The 
miraculous conception which fraud and credulity ascribed to the virgin 
mother of Jenghiz, raised him above the level of human nature ; and the 
naked prophet, who, in the name of the Deity, invested him with the empire 
of the earth, pointed the valour of the Mongols with irresistible enthusiasm. 
The religious arts of Attila were not less skilfully adapted to the character of 
his age and country. 


It was natural enough that the Scythians should adore, with peculiar 
devotion, the god of war ; but as they were incapable of forming either an 


abstract idea or a corporeal representation, they worshipped their tutelar 
deity under the symbol of an iron scimitar. One of the shepherds of the 
Huns perceived that a heifer, who was grazing, had wounded herself in the 
foot, and curiously followed the track of the blood till he discovered, among 
the long grass, the point of an ancient sword, which he dug out of the 
ground and presented to Attila. That magnanimous, or rather that artful 
prince accepted with pious gratitude this celestial favour ; and, as the 
rightful possessor of the sword of Mars, asserted his divine and inde- 
feasible claim to the dominion of the earth. 


If the rites of Scythia were practised on this solemn occasion, a lofty altar, 
or rather pile of fagots, three hundred yards in length and in breadth, was 
raised in a spacious plain ; and the sword of Mars was placed erect on the 


summit of this rustic altar, which was annually consecrated by the blood of 
sheep, horses, and of the hundredth captive. Whether human sacrifices 
formed any part of the worship of Attila, or whether he |3ro-pitiated the god 
of war with the victims which he continually offered in the field of battle, 
the favourite of Mars soon acquired a sacred character, which rendered his 
conquests more easy and more permanent ; and the barbarian princes 
confessed, in the language of devotion or flattery, that they could not 
presume to gaze with a steady eye on the divine majesty of the king of the 
Huns. His brother Bleda, who reigned over a considerable part of the 
nation, was compelled to resign his sceptre and his life. Yet even this cruel 
act was attributed to a supernatural impulse ; and the vigour with which 
Attila wielded the sword of Mars convinced the world that it had been 
reserved alone for his invincible arm. But the extent of his empire affords 
the only remaining evidence of the number and importance of his victories ; 
and the Scythian monarch, however ignorant of the value of science and 
philosophy, might perhaps lament that his illiterate subjects were destitute 
of the art which could perpetuate the memory of his exploits. 


If a line of separation were drawn between the civilised and the savage 
climates of the globe, between the inhabitants of cities who cultivated the 
earth and the hunters and shepherds who dwelt in tents, Attila might aspire 
to the title of supreme and sole monarch of the barbarians. He alone, 
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among the conquerors of ancient and modern times, united the two mighty 
kingdoms of Germany and Scythia ; and those vague appellations, when 
they are applied to his reign, may be understood with an ample latitude. 
Thuringia, which stretched beyond its actual limits as far as the Danube, 
was in the number of his provinces ; he interposed, with the weight of a 
powerful neighbour, in the domestic affairs of the Franks ; and one of his 
lieutenants chastised, and almost exterminated, the Burgundians of the 
Rhine. He subdued the islands of the ocean, the kingdoms of Scandinavia, 
encompassed and divided by the waters of the Baltic ; and the Huns might 
derive a tribute of furs from that northern region which has been protected 
from all other conquerors by the severity of the climate and the courage of 
the natives. 


Towards the east it is difficult to circumscribe the dominion of Attila over 
the Scythian deserts ; yet we may be assured that he reigned on the banks of 
the Volga ; that the king of the Huns was dreaded, not only as a warrior, but 
as a magician ; that he insulted and vanquished the khan of the formidable 
Geougen ; and that he sent ambassadors to negotiate an equal alliance with 
the empire of China. In the proud review of the nations who acknowledged 
the sovereignty of Attila and who never entertained, during his lifetime, the 
thought of a revolt, the Gepidae and the Ostrogoths were distinguished by 
their numbers, their bravery, and the personal merit of their chiefs. 


The ambassadors of the Huns might awaken the attention of Theodosius by 
reminding him that they were his neighbours, both in Europe and Asia; 
since they touched the Danube on one hand, and reached with the other as 
far as the Tanais. In the reign of his father Arcadius, a band of adventurous 
Huns had ravaged the provinces of the East ; from whence they brought 
away rich spoils and innumerable captives. They advanced, by a secret 


path, along the shores of the Caspian Sea ; traversed the snowy mountains 
of Armenia ; passed the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Halys ; recruited their 
weary cavalry with the generous breed of Cappadocian horses ; occupied 
the hilly country of Cilicia, and disturbed the festal songs and dances of the 
citizens of Antioch. Egypt trembled at their approach ; and the monks and 
pilgrims of the Holy Land prepared to escape their fury by a speedy 
embarkation. The memory of this invasion was still recent in the minds of 
the Orientals. The subjects of Attila might execute, with superior forces, the 
design which these adventurers had so boldly attempted; and it soon 
became the subject of anxious conjecture whether the tempest would fall on 
the dominions of Rome or of Persia. 


Some of the great vassals of the king of the Huns, who were themselves in 
the rank of powerful princes, had been sent to ratify an alliance and society 
of arms with the emperor, or rather with the general, of the West. They 
related, during their residence at Rome, the circumstances of an expedition 
which they had lately made into the East. After passing a desert and a 
morass, supposed by the Romans to be the lake Mseotis, they penetrated 
through the mountains, and arrived at the end of fifteen days’ march on the 
confines of Media, where they advanced as far as the unknown cities of 
Basic and Cursic. They encountered the Persian army in the plains of Media 
; and the air, according to their own expression, was darkened by a cloud of 
arrows. But the Huns were obliged to retire before the numbers of the 
enemy. Their laborious retreat was effected by a different road ; they lost 
the greatest part of their booty ; and at length returned to the royal camp, 
with some knowledge of the country and an impatient desire for revenge. 
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In the free conversation of the imperial ambassadors, who discussed at the 
court of Attila the character and designs of their formidable enemy, the 
ministers of Constantinople expressed their hope that his strength might be 
diverted and employed in a long and doubtful contest with the princes of the 
house of Sassan. The more sagacious Italians admonished their Eastern 


brethren of the folly and danger of such a hope, and convinced them that the 
Medes and Persians were incapable of resisting the arms of the Huns ; and 
that the easy and important acquisition would exalt the pride as well as 
power of the conqueror. Instead of contenting himself with a moderate 
contribution and a military title, which equalled him only to the generals of 
Theodosius, Attila would proceed to impose a disgraceful and intolerable 
yoke on the necks of the prostrate and captive Romans, who would then be 
encompassed on all sides by the empire of the Huns. 


While the powers of Europe and Asia were solicitous to avert the 
impending danger, the alliance of Attila maintained the Vandals in the 
possession of Africa. An enterprise had been concerted between the courts 
of Ravenna and Constantinople for the recovery of that valuable province ; 
and the ports of Sicily were already filled with the military and naval forces 
of Theodosius. But the subtle Genseric, who spread his negotiations round 
the world, prevented their designs, by exciting the king of the Huns to in- 
vade the Eastern Empire ; and a trifling incident soon became the motive, or 
pretence, of a destructive war. 


Under the faith of the treaty of Margus, a free market was held on the 
northern side of the Danube, which was protected by a Roman fortress, 
surnamed Constantia. A troop of barbarians violated the commercial 
security ; killed or dispersed the unsuspecting traders, and levelled the 
fortress with the ground. The Huns justified this outrage as an act of reprisal 
; alleged that the bishop of Margus had entered their territories, to discover 
and steal a secret treasure of their kings ; and sternly demanded the guilty 
prelate, the sacrilegious spoil, and the fugitive subjects who had escaped 
from the justice of Attila. The refusal of the Byzantine court was the signal 
of war ; and the Mopsians at first applauded the generous firmness of their 
sovereign. But they were soon intimidated by the destruction of 
Viminiacum and the adjacent towns ; and the people was persuaded to 
adopt the convenient maxim that a private citizen, however innocent or 
respectable, may be justly sacrificed to the safety of his country. The bishop 
of Margus, who did not possess the spirit of a martyr, resolved to prevent 
the designs which he suspected. He boldly treated with the princes of the 
Huns ; secured, by solemn oaths, his pardon and reward ; posted a 
numerous detachment of barbarians in silent ambush on the banks of the 


Danube ; and, at the appointed hour, opened with his own hand the gates of 
his episcopal city. This advantage, which had been obtained by treachery, 
served as a prelude to more honourable and decisive victories. 


The Illyrian frontier was covered by a line of castles and fortresses ; and 
though the greatest part of them consisted only of a single tower, with a 
small garrison, they were commonly sufficient to repel, or to intercept, the 
inroads of an enemy, who was ignorant of the art and impatient of the delay 
of a regular siege. But these slight obstacles were instantly swept away by 
the inundation of the Huns. They destroyed, with fire and sword, the 
populous cities of Sirmium and Singidunum, of Ratiaria and Marcianopolis, 
of Naissus and Sardica ; where every circumstance of the discipline of the 
people and the construction of the buildings had been gradually adapted to 
the sole purpose of defence. The whole breadth of Europe, as it extends 
above five 
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hundred miles from the Euxine to tlie Adriatic, was at once invaded, and 
occupied, and desolated, by the myriads of barbarians whom Attila led into 
the field. The public danger and distress could not, however, provoke 
Theodosius to interrupt his amusements and devotion, or to appear in 
person at the head of the Roman legions. But the troops which had been 
sent against Genseric were hastily recalled from Sicily, the garrisons on the 
side of Persia were exhausted ; and a military force was collected in 
Europe, formidable by their arms and numbers, if the generals had 
understood the science of command and their soldiers the duty of 
obedience. The armies of the Eastern Empire were vanquished in three 
successive engagements ; and the progress of Attila may be traced by the 
fields of battle. The two former, on the banks of the Utus and under the 
walls of Marcianopolis, were fought in the extensive plains between the 
Danube and “Nlount Hccmus. [In the latter battle Aruegisclus, the Roman 
commander, was slain. ] 


As the Romans were pressed by a victorious enemy, they gradually, and 
unskilfully, retired towards the Chersonesus of Thrace ; and that narrow 
peninsula, the last extremity of the land, was marked by their third and 
irreparable defeat. By the destruction of this army Attila acquired the 
indisputable possession of the field. From the Hellespont to Thermopylae 
and the suburbs of Constantinople, he ravaged, without resistance and 
without mercy, the provinces of Thrace and Macedonia. Heraclea and 
Hadrianopolis might perhaps escape this dreadful irruption of the Huns ; but 
the words the most expressive of total extirpation and erasure are applied to 
the calamities which they inflicted on seventy cities of the Eastern Empire. 
Theodosius, his court, and the unwarlike people, were protected by the 
walls of Constantinople ; but those walls had been shaken by a recent 
earthquake, and the fall of fifty-eight towers had opened a large and 
tremendous breach. The damage indeed was speedily repaired ; but this 
accident was aggravated by a superstitious fear that heaven itself had 
delivered the imperial city to the shepherds of Scythia, who were strangers 
to the laws, the language, and the religion of the Romans. 


In all their invasions of the civilised empires of the south, the Scythian 
shepherds have been uniformly actuated by a savage and destructive spirit. 
The laws of war, that restrain the exercise of national rapine and murder, are 
founded on two principles of substantial interest — the knowledge of the 
permanent benefits which may be obtained by a moderate use of conquest, 
and a just apprehension, lest the desolation which we inflict on the enemy’s 
country may be retaliated on our own. But these considerations of hope and 
fear are almost unknown in the pastoral state of nations. The Huns of Attila 
may, without injustice, be compared to the Moguls and Tatars, before their 
primitive manners were changed by religion and luxury ; and the evidence 
of oriental history may reflect some light on the short and imperfect annals 
of Rome. 


After the Mongols had subdued the northern provinces of China, it was 
seriously proposed, not in the hour of victory and passion but in calm, 
deliberate council, to exterminate all the inhabitants of that populous 
countr}/ that the vacant land might be converted to the pasture of cattle. 
The firmness of a Chinese mandarin, who insinuated some principles of 
rational policy into the mind of Jenghiz, diverted him from the execution of 


this horrid design. But in the cities of Asia, which yielded to the Mongols, 
the inhuman abuse of the rights of war was exercised with a regular form of 
discipline, which may, with equal reason though not with equal authority, be 
imputed to the victorious Huna. 
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The three great capitals of Khorasan, Mam, Neisabur, and Herat were 
destroyed by the armies of Jenghiz ; and the exact account which was taken 
of the slain amounted to 4,347,000 persons. Timur, or Tamerlane, was 
educated in a less barbarous age, and in the profession of the Mohammedan 
religion ; yet, if Attila equalled the hostile ravages of Tamerlane, either the 
Tatar or the Hun might deserve the epithet of the Scourge of God. 


It may be affirmed with bolder assurance that the Huns depopulated the 
provinces of the empire, by the number of Roman subjects whom they led 
away into captivity. In the hands of a wise legislator, such an industrious 
colony might have contributed to diffuse through the deserts of Scythia the 
rudiments of the useful and ornamental arts ; but these captives, who had 
been taken in war, were accidentally dispersed among the hordes that 
obeyed the empire of Attila. The estimate of their respective value was 
formed by the simple judgment of unenlightened and unprejudiced 
barbarians. Perhaps they might not understand the merit of a theologian, 
profoundly skilled in the controversies of the Trinity and the Incarnation ; 
yet they respected the ministers of every religion, and the active zeal of the 
Christian missionaries, without approaching the person or the palace of the 
monarch, successfully laboured in the propagation of the gospel. 


The pastoral tribes, who were ignorant of the distinction of landed property, 
must have disregarded the use, as well as the abuse, of civil jurisprudence ; 
and the skill of an eloquent lawyer could excite only their contempt or their 
abhorrence. The perpetual intercourse of the Huns and the Goths had 
communicated the familiar knowledge of the two national dialects ; and the 
barbarians were ambitious of conversing in Latin, the military idiom even 


of the Eastern Empire. But they disdained the language and the sciences of 
the Greeks ; and the vain sophist, or grave philosopher, who had enjoyed 
the flattering applause of the schools, was mortified to find that his robust 
servant was a captive of more value and importance than himself. The 
mechanic arts were encouraged and esteemed, as they tended to satisfy the 
wants of the Huns. 


An architect in the service of Onegesius, one of the favourites of Attila, was 
employed to construct a bath ; but this work was a rare example of private 
luxury; and the trades of the smith, the carpenter, the armourer, were much 
more adapted to supply the wandering people with the useful instruments of 
peace and war. But the merit of the physician was received with universal 
favour and respect ; the barbarians, who despised death, might be 
apprehensive of disease ; and the haughty conqueror trembled in the 
presence of a captive to whom he ascribed, perhaps, an imaginary power of 
prolonging or preserving his life. The Huns might be provoked to insult the 
misery of their slaves, over whom they exercised a despotic command ; but 
their manners were not susceptible of a refined system of oppression, and 
the efforts of courage and diligence were often recompensed by the gift of 
freedom. 


THE DIPLOMACY OF ATTILA 


The timid or selfish policy of the western Romans had abandoned the 
Eastern Empire to the Huns. The loss of armies and the want of discipline 
or virtue were not supplied by the personal character of the monarch. 
Theodosius might still affect the style as well as the title of Invincible 
Augustus ; but he was reduced to solicit the clemency of Attila, who 
imperiously dictated these harsh and humiliating conditions of peace. 
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(1) The emperor of the East resigned, by an express or tacit convention, an 
extensive and important territory which stretched along the southern banks 
of the Danube, from Singidunura or Belgrade as far as Novae, in the 
diocese of Thrace. The breadth was defined by the vague computation of 
fifteen days’ journey ; but from the proposal of Attila to remove the 
situation of the national market, it soon appeared that he comprehended the 
ruined city of Naissus within the limits of his dominions. 


(2) The king of the Huns required, and obtained, that his tribute or subsidy 
should be augmented from seven hundred pounds of gold to the annual sum 
of twenty-one hundred ; and he stipulated the immediate payment of si^ 
thousand pounds of gold to defray the expenses, or to expiate the guilt, of 
the war. One might imagine that such a demand, which scarcely equalled 
the measure of private wealth, would have been readily discharged by the 
opulent Empire of the East ; and the public distress affords a remarkable 
proof of the impoverished or at least of the disorderly state of the finances. 
A large proportion of the taxes, extorted from the people, was detained and 
intercepted in their passage through the foulest channels to the treasury of 
Constantinople. The revenue was dissipated by Theodosius and his 
favourites in wasteful and profuse luxury ; which was disguised by the 
names of imperial magnificence or Christian charity. The immediate 
supplies had been exhausted by the unforeseen necessity of military 


preparations. A personal contribution, rigorously but capriciously imposed 
on the members of the senatorian order, was the only expedient that could 
disarm, without loss of time, the impatient avarice of Attila ; and the 
poverty of the nobles compelled them to adopt the scandalous resource of 
exposing to public auction the jewels of their wives and the hereditary 
ornaments of their palaces. 


The king of the Huns appears to have established, as a principle of national 
jurisprudence, that he could never lose the property which he had once 
acquired, in the persons who had yielded either a voluntary or reluctant 
submission to his authority. From this principle he concluded, and the 
conclusions of Attila were irrevocable laws, that the Huns who had been 
taken prisoners in war should be released without delay and without ransom 
; that every Roman captive who had presumed to escape should purchase 
his right to freedom at the price of twelve pieces of gold ; and that all the 
barbarians who had deserted the standard of Attila should be restored, 
without any promise or stipulation of pardon. In the execution of this cruel 
and ignominious treaty, the imperial officers were forced to massacre 
several loyal and noble deserters, who refused to devote themselves to 
certain death ; and the Romans forfeited all reasonable claims to the 
friendship of any Scythian peo-ple, by this public confession that they were 
destitute either of faith or power to protect the suppliant who had embraced 
the throne of Theodosius. 


The firmness of a single town, so obscure that, except on this occasion, it 
has never been mentioned by any historian or geographer, exposed the 
disgrace of the emperor and empire. Azimus, or Azimuntium, a small city 
of Thrace on the Illyrian borders, had been distinguished by the martial 
spirit of its youth, the skill and reputation of the leaders whom they had 
chosen, and their daring exploits against the innumerable host of the 
barbarians. Instead of tamely expecting their approach, the Azimuntines 
attacked, in frequent and successful sallies, the troops of the Huns, who 
gradually declined the dangerous neighbourhood ; rescued from their hands 
the spoil and the captives, and recruited their domestic force by the 
voluntary association of fugitives and deserters. 
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After the conclusion of the treaty, Attila still menaced the empire with 
implacable war unless the Azimuntines were persuaded or compelled to 
com-ply with the conditions which their sovereign had accepted. The 
ministers of Theodosius confessed with shame and with truth that they no 
longer possessed any authority over a society of men who so bravely 
asserted their natural independence ; and the king of the Huns 
condescended to negotiate an equal exchange with the citizens of Azimus. 
They demanded the restitution of some shepherds, who, with their cattle, 
had been accidentally surprised. A strict, though fruitless, inquiry was 
allowed ; but the Huns were obliged to swear that they did not detain an }^ 
prisoners belonging to the city, before they could recover two surviving 
countrymen whom the Azimuntines had reserved as pledges for the safety 
of their lost companions. 


Attila, on his side, was satisfied, and deceived, by their solemn assever- 
ation that the rest of the captives had been j/ut to the sword, and that it was 
their constant practice immediately to dismiss the Romans and the 
deserters, who had obtained the security of the public faith. This prudent 
and officious dissimulation may be condemned or excused by the casuists 
as they incline to the rigid decree of St. Augustine or to the milder 
sentiment of St. Jerome and St. Chrysostom ; but every soldier, every 
statesman, must acknowledge that if the race of the Azimuntines had been 
encouraged and multiplied, the barbarians would have ceased to trample on 
the majesty of the empire. 


It would have been strange, indeed, if Theodosius had purchased by the loss 
of honour a secure and solid tranquillity ; or if his tamenes/ had not invited 
the repetition of injuries. The Byzantine court was insulted by five or six 
successive embassies, and the ministers of Attila were uniformly instructed 
to press the tardy or imperfect execution of the last treaty ; to produce the 
names of fugitives and deserters, who were still protected by the empire ; 
and to declare, with seeming moderation, that unless their sovereign 
obtained complete and immediate satisfaction, it would be impossible for 
him, were it even his wish, to check the resentment of his warlike tribes. 


Besides the motives of pride and interest which might prompt the king of 
the Huns to continue this train of negotiation, he was influenced by the less 
honourable view of enriching his favourites at the expense of his enemies. 
The imperial treasury was exhausted to procure the friendly offices of the 
ambassadors and their principal attendants, whose favourable report might 
conduce to the maintenance of peace. The barbarian monarch was flattered 
by the liberal reception of his ministers ; he computed with pleasure the 
value and splendour of their gifts, rigorously exacted the performance of 
every promise which would contribute to their private emolument, and 
treated as an important business of state the marriage of his secretary 
Constantius. That Gallic adventurer, who was recommended by Aetius to 
the king of the Huns, had engaged his service to the ministers of 
Constantinople for the stipulated reward of a wealthy and noble wife; and 
the daughter of Count Saturninus was chosen to discharge the obligations of 
her country. The reluctance of the victim, some domestic troubles, and the 
unjust confiscation of her fortune, cooled the ardour of her interested lover ; 
but he still demanded, in the name of Attila, an equivalent alliance ; and, 
after many ambiguous delays and excuses, the Byzantine court was 
compelled to sacrifice to this insolent stranger the widow of Armatius, 
whose birth, opulence, and beauty placed her in the most illustrious rank of 
the Roman matrons. 
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For these importunate and oppressive embassies, Attila claimed a suitable 
return ; he weighed, with suspicious pride, the character and station of the 
imperial envoys ; but he condescended to promise that he would advance as 
far as Sardica, to receive any ministers who had been invested with the 
consular dignity. The council of Theodosius eluded this proposal by 
representing the desolate and ruined condition of Sardica ; and even 
ventured to insinuate that every officer of the army or household was 
qualified to treat with the most powerful princes of Scythia. Maximin, a 
respectable courtier, whose abilities had been long exercised in civil and 
military employments, accepted with reluctance the troublesome, and 


perhaps dangerous, commission of reconciling the angry spirit of the king 
of the Huns. His friend, the historian Priscus, embraced the opportunity of 
observing the barbarian hero in the peaceful and domestic scenes of life ; 
but the secret of the embassy, a fatal and guilty secret, was intrusted only to 
the interpreter Vigilius. The two last ambassadors of the Huns, Orestes a 
noble subject of the Pannonian province, and Edecon a valiant chieftain of 
the tribe of the Scyrri, returned at the same time from Constantinople to the 
royal camp. Their obscure names were afterwards illustrated by the 
extraordinary fortune and the contrast of their sons ; the two servants of 
Attila became the fathers of the last Roman emj/eror of the West and of the 
first barbarian king of Italy. 


The ambassadors, who were followed by a numerous train of men and 
horses, made their first halt at Sardica at the distance of 350 miles, or 
thirteen days’ journey from Constantinople. As the remains of Sardica were 
still included within the limits of the empire, it was incumbent on the 
Romans to exercise the duties of hospitality. They provided, with the 
assistance of the provincials, a sufficient number of sheep and oxen ; and 
invited the Huns to a splendid or at least a plentiful supper. But the harmony 
of the entertainment was soon disturbed by mutual prejudice and 
indiscretion. 


The greatness of the emperor and the empire was warmly maintained by 
their ministers ; the Huns with equal ardour asserted the superiority of their 
victorious monarch. The dispute was inflamed by the rash and unseasonable 
flattery of Vigilius, who passionately rejected the comparison of a mere 
mortal with the divine Theodosius ; and it was with extreme difficulty that 
Maximin and Priscus were able to divert the conversation, or to soothe the 
angry minds of the barbarians. When they rose from table, the imperial 
ambassador presented Edecon and Orestes with rich gifts of silk weapons of 
the Huns robes and Indian pearls, which they thankfully accepted. 


Yet Orestes could not forbear insinuating that he had not always been 
treated with such respect and liberality ; and the offensive distinction which 
was implied, between his civil office and the hereditary rank of his 
colleague, seems to have made Edecon a doubtful friend and Orestes an 
irreconcilable enemy. 


After this entertainment, they travelled about one hundred miles from 
Sardica to Naissus. That flourishing city, which had given birth to the great 
Constantine, was levelled with the ground ; the inhabitants were 
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destroyed or dispersed ; and the appearance of some sick persons, who were 
still permitted to exist among the ruins of the churches, served only to 
increase the horror of the prospect. The surface of the country was covered 
with the bones of the slain ; and the ambassadors, who directed their course 
to the northwest, were obliged to pass the hills of modern Servia, before 
they descended into the flat and marshy grounds which are terminated by 
the Danube. 


When Attila first gave audience to the Roman ambassadors on the banks of 
the Danube, his tent was encompassed with a formidable guard. The 
monarch himself was seated in a wooden chair. His stern countenance, 
angry gestures, and impatient tone astonished the firmness of Maximin ; but 
Vigil ius had more reason to tremble, since he distinctly understood the 
menace that, if Attila did not respect the law of nations, he would nail the 
deceitful interpreter to a cross and leave his body to the vultures. The 
Romans, both of the East and of the West, were twice invited to the 
banquets where Attila feasted with the princes and nobles of Scythia. 
Maximin and his colleagues were stopped on the threshold till they had 
made a de-vout libation to the health and prosperity of the king of the Huns, 
and were conducted after this ceremony to their respective seats in a 
spacious hall. Before they retired they enjoyed an opportunity of observing 
the manners of the nation in their convivial amusements. In the midst of 
intemperate riots, Attila alone, without a change of countenance, 
maintained his steadfast and inflexible gravity, which was never relaxed, 
except on the entrance of Irnac, the youngest of his sons ; he embraced the 
boy with a smile of paternal tenderness, gently pinched him by the cheek, 
and betrayed a partial affection which was justified by the assurance of his 
prophets that Imac would be the future sujDport of his family and empire. 


Two days afterwards the ambassadors received a second invitation; and they 
had reason to praise the politeness as well as the hospitality of Attila. The 
king of the Huns held a long and familiar conversation with Maximin ; but 
)iis civility was interrupted by rude expressions and haughty reproaches ; 
and he was provoked, by a motive of interest, to support with unbecoming 
zeal the private claims of his secretary, Constantius. ” The emperor,” said 
Attila, “has long promised him a rich wife; Constantius must not be 
disappointed ; nor should a Roman emperor deserve the name of liar.” On 
the third day the ambassadors were dismissed ; the freedom of several 
captives was granted, for a moderate ransom, to their pressing entreaties ; 
and, besides the royal presents, they were permitted to accept from each of 
the Scythian nobles the honourable and useful gift of a horse. Maximin 
returned by the same road to Constantinople ; and, though he was involved 
in an accidental dispute with Beric, the new ambassador of Attila, he 
flattered himself that he had contributed, by the laborious journey, to 
confirm the peace and alliance of the two nations. 


ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE ATTILA 


But the Roman ambassador was ignorant of the treacherous design which 
had been concealed under the mask of the public faith. The surprise and 
satisfaction of Edecon, when he contemplated the splendour of 
Constantinople, had encouraged the interpreter Vigilius to procure for him a 
secret interview with the eunuch Chrysaphius, who governed the emperor 
and the empire. After some previous conversation and a mutual oath of 
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secrecy, the eunuch, who had not from his own feelings or experience 
imbibed any exalted notions of ministerial virtue, ventured to propose the 
death of Attila, as an important service by which Edecon might deserve a 
liberal share of the wealth and luxury which he admired. The ambassador of 
the Huns listened to the tempting offer ; and professed, with apparent zeal, 
his ability as well as readiness to execute the bloody deed ; the design was 
communicated to the master of the offices, and the devout Theodosius 
consented to the assassination of his invincible enemy. But this perfidious 
conspiracy was defeated by the dissimulation or repentance of Edecon ; 
and, though he might exaggerate his inward abhorrence for the treason 
which he seemed to approve, he dexterously assumed the merit of an early 
and voluntary confession. 


If we now review the embassy of Maximin, and the behaviour of Attila, we 
must applaud the barbarian, who respected the laws of hospitality and 
generously entertained and dismissed the minister of a prince who had 
conspired against his life. But the rashness of Vigilius will appear still* 
more extraordinary, since he returned, conscious of his guilt and danger, to 
the royal camp, accompanied by his son and carrying with him a weighty 
purse of gold, which the favourite eunuch had furnished to satisfy the 
demands of Edecon, and to corrupt the fidelity of the guards. The 
interpreter was instantly seized and dragged before the tribunal of Attila, 


where he asserted his innocence with specious firmness, till the threat of 
inflicting instant death on his son extorted from him a sincere discovery of 
the criminal transaction. 


Under the name of ransom or confiscation, the rapacious king of the Huns 
accepted two hundred pounds of gold for the life of a traitor whom he 
disdained to punish. He pointed his just indignation against a nobler object. 
His ambassadors, Eslaw and Orestes, were immediately despatched to 
Constantinople, with a peremptory instruction which it was much safer for 
them to execute than to disobey. They boldly entered the imperial presence, 
with the fatal purse hanging down from the neck of Orestes, who 
interrogated the eunuch Chrysaphius, as he stood beside the throne, whether 
he recognised the evidence of his guilt. But the office of reproof was 
reserved for the superior dignity of his colleague Eslaw, who gravely 
addressed the emperor of the East in the following words : ” Theodosius is 
the son of an illustrious and respectable parent ; Attila likewise is 
descended from a noble race ; and he has supported, by his actions, the 
dignity which he inherited from his father Mundzuk. But Theodosius has 
forfeited his paternal honours, and, by consenting to pay tribute, has 
degraded himself to the condition of a slave. It is, therefore, just that he 
should reverence the man whom fortune and merit have placed above him ; 
instead of attempting, like a wicked slave, clandestinely to conspire against 
his master.” 


The son of Arcadius, who was accustomed only to the voice of flattery, 
heard with astonishment the severe language of truth ; he blushed and 
trembled ; nor did he presume directly to refuse the head of Chrysaphius, 
which Eslaw and Orestes were instructed to demand. A solemn embassy, 
armed with full powers and magnificent gifts, was hastily sent to deprecate 
the wrath of Attila ; and his pride was gratified by the choice of Nomius and 
Anatolius, two ministers of consular or patrician rank, of whom the one was 
great treasurer, and the other was master-general of the armies of the East. 
He condescended to meet these ambassadors on the banks of the river 
Drenco ; and though he at first affected a stern and haughty demeanour, his 
anger was insensibly mollified by their eloquence and liberality. He 
condescended to pardon the emperor, the eunuch, and the interpreter ; 
bound 
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himself by an oath to observe the conditions of peace ; released a great 
num-ber of captives ; abandoned the fugitives and deserters to their fate ; 
and resigned a large territory to the south of the Danube, which he had 
already exhausted of its wealth and inhabitants. But this treaty was 
purchased at an expense which might have supported a vigorous and 
successful war ; and the subjects of Theodosius were compelled to redeem 
the safety of a worthless favourite by oppressive taxes, which they would 
more cheerfully have paid for his destruction. 


The emperor Theodosius did not long survive the most humiliating 
circumstance of an inglorious life. As he was riding or hunting in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, he was thrown from his horse into the 
river Lycus ; his spine was injured by the fall ; and he expired some days 
afterwards, in the fiftieth j\ear of his age, and the forty-third of his reign. 
His sister Pulcheria, whose authority had been controlled both in civil and 
ecclesiastical affairs by the pernicious influence of the eunuchs, was 
unanimously proclaimed empress of the East ; and the Romans, for the first 
time, submitted to a female reign. No sooner had Pulcheria ascended the 
throne, than she indulged her own and the public resentment by an act of 
popular justice. Without any legal trial, the eunuch Chrysaphius was 
executed before the gates of the city ; and the immense riches which had 
been accumulated by the rapacious favourite served only to hasten and to 
justify his punishment. 


SUCCESSORS OF THEODOSIUS 


Amidst the general acclamation of the clergy and people, the empress did 
not forget the prejudice and disadvantage to which her sex was exposed ; 
and she wisely resolved to prevent their murmurs by the choice of a 
colleague who would always respect the superior rank and virgin chastity of 
his wife. She gave her hand to Marcian, a senator, about sixty years of age ; 
and the nominal husband of Pulcheria was solemnly invested with the 
imperial purple. The zeal which he displayed for the orthodox creed, as it 
was establislied by the council of Chalcedon, would alone have inspired the 
grateful eloquence of the Catholics. But the behaviour of Marcian in a 
private life, and afterwards on the throne, may support a more rational 
belief that he was qualified to restore and invigorate an empire, which had 
been almost dissolved by the successive weakness of two hereditary 
monarchs. 


He was born in Thrace, and educated to the profession of arms ; but 
Marcian’s youth had been severely exercised by poverty and misfortune, 
since his only resource, when he first arrived at Constantinople, consisted in 
two hundred pieces of gold, which he had borrowed of a friend. He passed 
nineteen years in the domestic and military service of Aspar and his son 
Ardaburius ; followed those powerful generals to the Persian and African 
wars ; and obtained, by their influence, the honourable rank of tribune and 
senator. ‘ His mild disposition and useful talents, without alarming the 
jealousy, recommended Marcian to the esteem and favour of his patrons ; he 
had seen, perhaps he had felt, the abuses of a venal and oppressive 
administration, and his own example gave weight and energy to the laws 
which he promulgated for the reformation of manners. 


After Pulcheria’s death, he gave his people the example of the religious 
worship that was due to the memory of the imperial saint. Attentive to the 
prosperity of his own dominions, Marcian seemed to behold with 
indifference the misfortunes of Rome ; and the obstinate refusal of a brave 
and active 
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prince to draw his sword against the Vandals was ascribed to a secret 
promise, which had formerly been exacted from him when he was a captive 
in the power of Genseric. 


The death of Marcian, after a reign of seven years, would have exposed the 
East to the danger of a popular election, if the superior weight of a single 
family had not been able to incline the balance in favour of the candidate 
whose interest they supported. The patrician Aspar might have placed the 
diadem on his own head, if he would have subscribed the Nicene Creed. 
During three generations, the armies of the East were successively 
commanded by his father, by himself, and by his son Ardaburius ; his 
barbarian guards formed a military force that overawed the palace and the 
capital; and the liberal distribution of his immense treasures rendered Aspar 
as popular as he was powerful. He recommended the obscure name of Leo 
of Thrace, a military tribune and the principal steward of his household. His 
nomination was unanimously ratified by the senate ; and the servant of 
Aspar received the imperial crown from the hands of the patriarch or 
bishop, who was permitted to express, by this unusual ceremony, the 
suffrage of the Deity (457). 


This emperor, the first of the name of Leo, has been distinguished by the 
title of ” the great ” from a succession of princes, who gradually fixed, in 
the opinion of the Greeks, a very humble standard of heroic or at least of 
royal perfection. Yet the temperate firmness with which Leo resisted the 
oppression of his benefactor showed that he was conscious of his duty and 
of his prerogative. When Leo had delivered himself from that ignominious 
servitude, he listened to the complaints of the Italians ; resolved to extirpate 
the tyranny of the Vandals, and declared his alliance with Marcian’s son-in- 
law Anthemius, whom he solemnly invested with the diadem and purple of 
the West. 


In all his public declarations the emperor Leo assumes the authority and 
professes the affection of a father, for his son Anthemius with whom he had 
divided the administration of the universe. The situation and perhaps the 


character of Leo dissuaded him from exposing his person to the toils and 
dangers of an African war. But the powers of the Eastern Empire were 
strenuously exerted to deliver Italy and the Mediterranean from the Vandals 
; and Genseric, who had so long oppressed both the land and sea, was 
threatened from every side with a formidable invasion. The campaign was 
opened by a bold and successful enterprise of the prefect Heraclius. The 
expense of the naval armament, which Leo sent against the Vandals, has 
been distinctly ascertained ; and the curious and instructive account 
displays the wealth of the declining empire. The royal demesnes, or private 
patrimony of the prince, supplied seventeen thousand pounds of gold ; 
forty-seven thousand pounds of gold and seven hundred thousand of silver 
were levied and paid into the treasury by the prsetorian prefects. But the 
cities were reduced to extreme poverty ; and the diligent calculation of fines 
and forfeitures, as a valuable object of the revenue, does not suggest the 
idea of a just or merciful administration. 


The whole expense, by whatsoever means it was defrayed, of the African 
campaign amounted to the sum of 130,000 pounds of gold [about 
X5,200,000 or f 26,000,000], at a time when the value of money appears, 
from the comparative price of corn, to have been somewhat higher than in 
the present age. The fleet that sailed from Constantinople to Carthage 
consisted of 1113 ships, and the number of soldiers and mariners exceeded 
100,000 men. Basiliscus, the brother of the empress Verina, was entrusted 
with this 
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important command. His sister, the wife of Leo, had exaggerated the merit 
of his former exploits against the Scythians. But the discovery of his guilt, 
or incapacity, was reserved for the African War ; and his friends could only 
save his military reputation by asserting that he had conspired with Aspar to 
spare Genseric, and to betray the last hope of the Western Empire. 


He returned to Constantinople with the loss of more than half of his fleet 
and army, and sheltered his guilty head in the sanctuary of St. Sophia, till 
his sister, by her tears and entreaties, could obtain his pardon from the 
indignant emperor. Leo confirmed and dishonoured his reign by the 
perfidious murder of Aspar and his sons, who too rigorously exacted the 
debt of gratitude and obedience. The inheritance of Leo and of the East was 
peaceably devolved on his infant grandson, Leo II, the son of his daughter 
Ariadne ; and her Isaurian husband, the fortunate Trascalisseus, exchanged 
that barbarous sound for the Grecian appellation of Zeno. After the decease 
of the elder Leo, he approached with unnatural respect the throne of his son, 
humbly received as a gift the second rank in the empire, and soon excited 
the public suspicion on the sudden and premature death of his young 
colleague, whose life could no longer promote the success of his ambition. 
But the palace of Constantinople was ruled by female influence, and 
agitated by female passions ; and Verina, the widow of Leo, claiming his 
empire as her own, pronounced a sentence of deposition against the 
worthless and ungrateful servant on whom she alone had bestowed the 
sceptre of the East. 


As soon as she sounded a revolt in the ears of Zeno, he fled with 
precipitation into the mountains of Isauria, and her brother Basiliscus, 
already infamous by his African expedition, was unanimously proclaimed 
by the servile senate. But the reign of the usurper was short and turbulent. 


Basiliscus presumed to assassinate the lover of his sister ; he dared to 
offend the lover of his wife, the vain and insolent Harmatius, who, in the 
midst of Asiatic luxury, affected the dress, the demeanour, and the surname 
of Achilles. By the conspiracy of the malcontents, Zeno was recalled from 
exile ; and the armies, the capital, the person of Basiliscus, were betrayed ; 
and his whole family was condemned to the long agony of cold and hunger 
by the inhuman conqueror who wanted courage to encounter or to forgive 
his enemies. [It was after Zeno’s return to the throne that Theodoric, the 
Ostrogothic king, left Illyricum with his people to invade Italy (488). This 
event will be fully described in Chapter I of the ” Western Empire.” ] 


The haughty spirit of Verina was still incapable of submission or repose. 
She provoked the enmity of a favourite general, embraced his cause as soon 


as he was disgraced, created a new emperor in Syria and Egypt, raised an 
army of seventy thousand men, and persisted to the last moment of her life 
in a fruitless rebellion, which, according to the fashion of the age, had been 
predicted by Christian hermits and pagan magicians. While the East was 
afflicted by the passions of Verina, her daughter Ariadne was distinguished 
by the female virtues of mildness and fidelity ; she followed her husband in 
his exile, and after his restoration she implored his clemency in favour of 
her mother. On the decease of Zeno, Ariadne, the daughter, the mother, and 
the widow of an emperor, gave her hand and the imperial title to Anastasius, 
an aged domestic of the palace, who survived his elevation above twenty- 
seven years, and whose character is attested by the acclamation of the peo- 
ple : ” Reign as you have lived!” & 


Anastasius’ accession was not undisputed. Zeno’s brother Longinus claimed 
the throne and with his brother Isaurians fought for it. A five years’ war 
beginning in 491 was the result. Constantinople furnished the 
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scene for several bloody riots, especially when, after a decisive victory of 
the troops at Colyoeum in 493, Anastasius issued an edict expelling the 
Isaurians from the capital. The adherents of the banished nation kept up 
desultory fighting until in 496 Longinus and his brother were taken. The 
Isaurian War was the temporary ruin of Asia Minor, and the Persian 
monarch Kobad found it no difficult task to seize Martyropolis, Amida, and 
other Armenian strongholds in 503. The cause of this hostile act is a matter 
of dispute ; it may have been that the emperor refused a payment promised 
by Leo, or Anastasius may have declined to grant Kobad a loan he wished 
to raise. The consequence of this war might have been most serious for the 
empire had not the Huns invaded Persia at this critical moment. Kobad was 
now anxious to sue for peace, the more so since the new Roman general 
Ceier was fast undoing the mistakes of his predecessor, Hypatius. The treaty 
was signed in 505. The next few years are marked chiefly with the revolt of 
Vitalian, the Goth. In 514 he attempted to seize the throne, but Anastasius 


brought him to terms with the office of magister militum of Thrace, and a 
present of money, o 


JUSTIN I 


Justin I is said to have been an illiterate lUyrian peasant, who, with two 
other peasants of the same village, deserted for the profession of arms the 
more useful employment of husbandmen or shepherds. On foot, with a 
scanty provision of biscuit in their knapsacks, the three youths followed the 
high road to Constantinople, and were soon enrolled, for their strength and 
stature, among the guards of the emperor Leo. 


Under the two succeeding reigns, the fortunate peasant emerged to wealth 
and honours ; and his escape from some dangers which threatened his life 
was afterwards ascribed to the guardian angel who watches over the fate of 
kings. His long and laudable service in the Isaurian and Persian wars would 
not have preserved from oblivion the name of Justin ; yet the} might 
warrant the military promotion which in the course of fifty years he 
gradually obtained— the rank of tribune, of count, and of general, the 
dignit}’ of senator, and the command of the guards, who obeyed him as 
their chief at the important crisis when the emperor Anastasius was 
removed from the world. The powerful kinsmen, whom he had raised and 
enriched, were excluded from the throne ; and the eunuch Amantius, who 
reigned in the palace, had secretly resolved to fix the diadem on the head of 
the most obsequious of his creatures. A liberal donative, to conciliate the 
suffrage of the guards, was entrusted for that purpose in the hands of their 
commander. But these weighty arguments were treacherously employed by 
Justin in his own favour ; and as no competitor presumed to appear, the 
Dacian peasant was invested with the purple, by the unanimous consent of 
the soldiers, who knew him to be brave and gentle, of the clergy and people, 
who believed him to be orthodox, and of the provincials, who yielded a 
blind and implicit submission to the will of the capital. 


The elder Justin, as he is distinguished from another emperor of the same 
family and name, ascended the Byzantine throne at the age of sixty-eight 
years ; and, had he been left to his own guidance, every moment of a nine 
years’ reign must have exposed to his subjects the impropriety of their 
choice. His ignorance was similar to that of Theodoric ; and it is remarkable 
that in an age not destitute of learning two contemporary monarchs had 


never been instructed in the knowledge of the alphabet. But the genius of 
Justin was 
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far inferior to that of the Gothic king ; the experience of a soldier had not 
qualified him for the government of an empire, and, though personally 
brave, the consciousness of his own weakness was naturally attended with 
doubt, distrust, and political apprehension. But the official business of the 
state was diligently and faithfully transacted by the qugestor Proclus, and 
the aged emperor adopted the talents and ambition of his nephew Justinian, 
an aspiring youth whom his uncle had drawn from the rustic solitude of 
Dacia, and educated at Constantinople, as the heir of his private fortune and 
at length of the Eastern Empire. 


Since the eunuch Amantius had been defrauded of his money, it became 
necessary to deprive him of his life. The task was easily accomplished by 
the charge of a real or fictitious conspiracy; and the judges were informed, 
as an accumulation of guilt, that he was secretly addicted to the Manichsean 
heresy. Amantius lost his head ; three of his companions, the first domestics 
of the palace, were punished either wdth death or exile ; and their 
unfortunate candidate for the purple was cast into a deep dungeon, 
overwhelmed with stones, and ignorainiously thrown, without burial, into 
the sea. 


The ruin of Vitalian was a work of more difficulty and danger. That Gothic 
chief had rendered himself popular by the civil war which he boldly waged 
against Anastasius for the defence of the orthodox faith, and, after the 
conclusion of an advantageous treaty, he still remained in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, at the head of a formidable and 
victorious army of barbarians. By the frail security of oaths, he was tempted 
to relinquish this advantageous situation, and to trust his person within the 
walls of a city whose inhabitants, particularly the blue faction, were artfully 
incensed against him by the remembrance even of his pious hostilities. The 


emperor and his nephew embraced him as the faithful and worthy champion 
of the church and state, and gratefully adorned their favourite with the titles 
of consul general ; but in the seventh month of his consulship, Vitalian was 
stabbed with seventeen wounds at the royal banquet; and Justinian, who 
inherited the spoil, was accused as the assassin of a spiritual brother, to 
whom he had recently pledged his faith in the participation of the Christian 
mysteries. 


After the fall of his rival, he was promoted, without any claim of military 
service, to the office of master-general of the eastern armies, whom it was 
his duty to lead into the field against the public enemy. But, in the pursuit of 
fame, Justinian might have lost his present dominion over the age and 
weakness of his uncle ; and instead of acquiring by Scythian or Persian 
trophies the applause of his countrymen, the prudent warrior solicited their 
favour in the churches, the circus, and the senate of Constantinople. The 
Catholics were attached to the nephew of Justin, who, between the 
Nestorian and Eutychian heresies, trod the narrow path of inflexible and 
intolerant orthodoxy. 


In the first days of the new reign, he prompted and gratified the popular 
enthusiasm against the memory of the deceased emperor. After a schism of 
thirty-four years, he reconciled the proud and angry spirit of the Roman 
pontiff, and spread among the Latins a favourable report of his pious 
respect for the apostolic see. The thrones of the East were filled with 
Catholic bishops devoted to his interests, the clergy and the monks were 
gained by his liberality, and the people were taught to pray for their future 
sovereign, the hope and pillar of the true religion. The magnificence of 
Justinian was displayed in the superior pomp of his public spectacles, an 
object not less sacred and important in the eyes of the multitude than the 
creed of 
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Nicaea or Chalcedon ; the expense of his consulship was esteemed at 
288,000 pieces of gold ; twenty lions and thirty leopards were produced at 
the same time in the amphitheatre, and a numerous train of horses, with 
their rich trappings, was bestowed as an extraordinary gift on the victorious 
charioteers of the circus. 


While he indulged the people of Constantinople, and received the addresses 
of foreign kings, the nephew of Justin assiduously cultivated the friendship 
of the senate. That venerable name seemed to qualify its members to 
declare the sense of the nation, and to regulate the succession of the 
imperial throne ; the feeble Anastasius had permitted the vigour of 
government to degenerate into the form or substance of an aristocracy; and 
the military ofi&cers who had obtained the senatorial rank were followed 
by their domestic guards, a band of veterans whose arms or acclamations 
might fix in a tumultuous mo-ment the diadem of the East. The treasures of 
the state were lavished to procure the voices of the senators ; and their 
unanimous wish, that he would be pleased to adopt Justinian for his 
colleague, was communicated to the emperor. But this request, which too 
clearly admonished him of his approaching end, was unwelcome to the 
jealous temper of an aged monarch, desirous to retain the power which he 
was incapable of exercising ; and Justin, holding his purple with both his 
hands, advised them to prefer, since an election was so profitable, some 
older candidate. 


Notwithstanding this reproach, the senate proceeded to decorate Justinian 
with the royal epithet of nobilissimus ; and their decree was ratified by the 
affection or the fears of his uncle. After some time the languor of mind and 
body to which he was reduced by an incurable wound in his thigh, 
indispensably required the aid of a guardian. He summoned the patriarch 
and senators ; and in their presence solemnly placed the diadem on the head 
of his nephew, who was conducted from the palace to the circus, and 
saluted by the loud and joyful applause of the people. The life of Justin was 
prolonged about four months, but from the instant of this ceremony he was 
considered as dead to the empire, which acknowledged Justinian, in the 
forty-fifth year of his age, for the lawful sovereign of the East.& 


H. W. — VOL. VII. F 


CHAPTER III. JUSTINIAN AND THEODORA 
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In the exercise of supreme power, the first act of Justinian was to divide it 
with the woman whom he loved, the famous Theodora, whose strange 
elevation cannot be applauded as the triumph of female virtue. Under the 
reign of Anastasius, the care of the wild beasts maintained by the green 
faction at Constantinople was entrusted to Acacius, a native of the isle of 
Cyprus, who, from his employment, was surnamed the master of the bears. 
This honourable office was given after his death to another candidate, 
notwithstanding the diligence of his widow, who had already provided a 
husband and a successor. 


Acacius had left three daughters, Comito, Theodora, and Anastasia, the 
eldest of whom did not then exceed the age of seven years. On a solemn 
festival, these helpless orphans were sent by their distressed and indignant 
mother, in the garb of suppliants, into the midst of the theatre ; the green 
faction received them with contempt, the blues with compassion ; and this 
difference, which sunk deep into the mind of Theodora, was felt long 
afterwards in the administration of the empire. As they improved in age and 
beauty, the three sisters were successively devoted to the public and private 
pleasures of the Byzantine people ; and Theodora, after following Comito 
on the stage, in the dress of a slave, with a stool on her head, was at length 
permitted to exercise her independent talents. She neither danced, nor sang, 
nor played on the flute ; her skill was confined to the pantomime arts ; she 
excelled in bulfoon characters, and as often as the comedian swelled her 
cheeks and complained with a ridiculous tone and gesture of the blows that 
were inflicted, the whole theatre of Constantinople resounded with laughter 
and applause. The beauty of Theodora was the subject of more flattering 
praise and the source of more exquisite delight. Her features were delicate 
and regular ; her complexion, though somewhat pale, was tinged with a 
natural colour ; every sensation was instantly expressed by the vivacity of 


her eyes ; her easy motions displayed the graces of a small but elegant 
figure. 


[The question of the beauty of Theodora has been a subject for much 
discussion. “A contemporary,” says Bury,’ ” said it was impossible for 
mere man to describe her comeliness in words, or to imitate it by art ” ; but 
he adds that we cannot judge how far this remark was due to the enthusiasm 
of adulation. He admits, however, that she was doubtless beautiful, although 
somewhat short in stature and of pale complexion. ] 


In the most abject state of her fortune and reputation, some vision, either of 
sleep or of fancy, had whispered to Theodora the pleasing assurance that 
she was destined to become the spouse of a potent monarch. Conscious of 
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her approaching greatness, she returned from Paphlagonia to 
Constantinople ; assumed, like a skilful actress, a more decent character ; 
relieved her poverty by the laudable industry of spinning wool ; and 
affected a life of chastity and solitude in a small house, which she 
afterwards changed into a magnificent temple. Her beauty, assisted by art or 
accident, soon attracted, captivated, and fixed the patrician Justinian, who 
already reigned with absolute sway under the name of his uncle. Perhaps 
she contrived to enhance the value of a gift which she had so often lavished 
on the meanest of mankind ; perhaps she inflamed, at first by modest delays 
and at last by sensual allurements, the desires of a lover who from nature or 
devotion was addicted to long vigils and abstemious diet. When his first 
transports had subsided, she still maintained the same ascendant over his 
mind, by the more solid merit of temper and understanding. Justinian 
delighted to ennoble and enrich the object of his affection ; the treasures of 


the East were poured at her feet, and the nephew of Justin was determined, 
perhaps by religious scruples, to bestow on his concubine the sacred and 
legal character of a wife. But the laws of Rome expressly prohibited the 
marriage of a senator with any female who had been dishonoured by a 
servile origin or theatrical profession ; the empress, a barbarian of rustic 
manners but of irre-proachable virtue, refused to accept a prostitute for her 
niece. 


These obstacles were removed by the inflexible constancy of Justinian. He 
patiently expected the death of the empress ; he despised the tears of his 
mother, who soon sank under the weight of her affliction ; and a law was 
promulgated in the name of the emperor Justin, which abolished the rigid 
jurisprudence of antiquity. A glorious repentance (the words of the edict) 
was left open for the unhappy females who had prostituted their persons on 
the theatre, and they were permitted to contract a legal union with the most 
illustrious of the Romans. This indulgence was speedily followed by the 
solemn nuptials of Justinian and Theodora; her dignity was gradually 
exalted with that of her lover; and, as soon as Justin had invested his 
nephew with the purple, the patriarch of Constantinople placed the diadem 
on the heads of the emperor and empress of the East. But the usual honours 
which the severity of Roman manners had allowed to the wives of princes 
could not satisfy either the ambition of Theodora or the fondness of 
Justinian. He seated her on the throne as an equal and independent 
colleague in the sovereignty of the empire, and an oath of allegiance was 
imposed on the governors of the provinces in the joint names of Justinian 
and Theodora. The eastern world fell prostrate before the genius and 
fortune of the daughter of Acacius. 


Her private hours were devoted to the prudent as well as grateful care of her 
beauty, the luxury of the bath and table, and the long slumber of the evening 
and the morning. Her secret apartments were occupied by the favourite 
women and eunuchs, whose interests and passions she indulged at the 
expense of justice ; the most illustrious personages of the state were 
crowded into a dark and sultry antechamber, and when at last, after tedious 
attendance, they were admitted to kiss the feet of Theodora, they 
experienced, as her humour might suggest, the silent arrogance of an 
empress or the capricious levity of a comedian. Her rapacious avarice to 


accumulate an immense treasure may be excused by the apprehension of 
her husband’s death, which could leave no alternative between ruin and the 
throne ; and fear as well as ambition might exasperate Theodora against two 
generals who, during a malady of the emperor, had rashly declared that they 
were not disposed to acquiesce in the choice of the capital. 
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But the reproach of cruelty, so repugnant even to her softer vices, has left an 
indelible stain on the memory of Theodora. Her numerous spies observed, 
and zealously reported, every action, or word, or look injurious to their 
royal mistress. Whomsoever they accused were cast into her peculiar 
prisons, inaccessible to the inquiries of justice ; and it was rumoured that 
the torture of the rack, or scourge, had been inflicted in the presence of a 
female tyrant, insensible to the voice of prayer or of pity. Some of these 
unhappy victims perished in deep unwholesome dungeons, while others 
were permitted, after the loss of their limbs, their reason, or their fortune, to 
appear in the world the living monuments of her vengeance, which was 
commonly extended to the children of those whom she had suspected or 
injured. The senator or bishop whose death or exile Theodora had 
pronounced, was delivered to a trusty messenger, and his diligence was 
quickened by a message from her own mouth : ” If you fail in the execution 
of my commands, I swear by Him who liveth forever, that your skin shall 
be flayed from your body.” 


If the creed of Theodora had not been tainted with lieresy, her exemplary 
devotion might have atoned, in the opinion of her contemporaries, for pride, 
avarice, and cruelty. But if she employed her influence to assuage the 
intolerant fury of the emperor, the present age will allow some merit to her 
religion, and much indulgence to her speculative errors. The name of 
Theodora was introduced, with equal honour, in all the pious and charitable 
foundations of Justinian ; and the most benevolent institution of his reign 
may be ascribed to the sympathy of the empress for her less fortunate 
sisters. A palace, on the Asiatic side of the Bosporus, was converted into a 


stately and spacious monastery, and a liberal maintenance was assigned to 
five hundred women, who had been collected from the streets and brothels 
of Constantinople. In this safe and holy retreat they were devoted to 
perpetual confinement ; and the despair of some, who threw themselves 
headlong into the sea, was lost in the gratitude of the penitents, who had 
been delivered from sin and misery by their generous benefactress. The 
prudence of Theodora is celebrated by Justinian himself ; and his laws are 
attributed to the sage counsels of his most reverend wife, whom he had 
received as the gift of the Deity. Her courage was displayed amidst the 
tumult of the people and the terrors of the court. Her chastity, from the 
moment of her union with Justinian, is founded on the silence of her 
implacable enemies. 


The wishes and prayers of Theodora could never obtain the blessing of a 
lawful son, and she buried an infant daughter, the sole offspring of her 
marriage. Notwithstanding this disappointment, her dominion was 
permanent and absolute ; she preserved, by art or merit, the affections of 
Justinian ; and their seeming dissensions were always fatal to the courtiers 
who believed them to be sincere. Perhaps her health had been impaired by 
the licentiousness of her youth ; but it was always delicate, and she was 
directed by her physicians to use the Pythian warm baths. In this journey, 
the empress was followed by the praetorian prefect, the great treasurer, 
several counts and patricians, and a splendid train of four thousand 
attendants. The highways were repaired at her approach, a palace was 
erected for her reception ; and as she passed through Bithynia, she 
distributed liberal alms to the churches, the monasteries, and the hospitals, 
that they might implore heaven for the restoration of her health. At length, 
in the twenty-fourth year of her marriage, and the twenty-second of her 
reign, she was consumed by a cancer ; and the irreparable loss was deplored 
by her husband, who, in the room of a theatrical prostitute, might have 
selected the purest and most noble virgin of the East. 
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THE FACTIONS OF THE CIRCUS 


A material difference may be observed in the games of antiquity; the most 
eminent of the Greeks were actors, the Romans were merely spectators. The 
Olympic stadium was open to wealth, merit, and ambition ; and if the 
candidates could depend on their personal skill and activity they might pur- 
sue the footsteps of Diomede and Menelaus, and conduct their own horses 
in the rapid career. Ten, twenty, forty chariots were allowed to start at the 
same instant ; a crown of leaVes was the reward of the victor, and his fame, 
with that of his family and country, was chanted in lyric strains more 
durable than monuments of brass and marble. But a senator, or even a 
citizen, conscious of his dignity, would have blushed to expose his person 
or his horses in the circus of Rome. The games were exhibited at the 
expense of the republic, the magistrates, or the emperors; but the reins were 
abandoned to servile hands ; and if the profits of a favourite charioteer 
sometimes exceeded those of an advocate, they must be considered as the 
effects of popular extravagance and the high wages of a disgraceful 
profession. The race, in its first institution, was a simple contest of two 
chariots, whose drivers were distinguished by white and red liveries ; two 
additional colours, a light green and a cerulean blue, were afterwards 
introduced ; and as the races were repeated twenty-five times, one hundred 
chariots contributed in the same day to the pomp of the circus. The four 
factions soon acquired a legal establishment, and a mysterious origin, and 
their fanciful colours were derived from the various appearances of nature 
in the four seasons of the year ; the red dog-star of summer, the snows of 
winter, the deep shades of autumn, and the cheerful verdure of the spring. 


Another interpretation preferred the elements to the seasons, and the 
struggle of the green and blue was supposed to represent the conflict of the 
earth and sea. Their respective victories announced either a plentiful harvest 
or a prosperous navigation, and the hostility of the husbandmen and 
mariners was somewhat less absurd than the blind ardour of the Roman 
people, who devoted their lives and fortunes to the colour which they had 
espoused. Such folly was disdained and indulged by the wisest princes; but 
the names of Caligula, Nero, Vitellius, Verus, Commodus, Caracalla, and 
Elagabalus were enrolled in the blue or green factions of the circus; they 


frequented their stables, applauded their favourites, chastised their 
antagonists, and deserved the esteem of the populace by the natural or 
affected imitation of their manners. The bloody and tumultuous contest 
continued to disturb the public festivity, till the last age of the spectacles of 
Home; and Theodoric, from a motive of justice or affection, interposed his 
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authority to protect the greens against the violence of a consul and a 
patrician, who were passionately addicted to the blue faction of the circus. 


Constantinople adopted the follies, though not the virtues, of ancient Rome 
; and the same factions which had agitated the circus raged with redoubled 
fury in the hippodrome. Under the reign of Auastasius, this popular frenzy 
was inflamed by religious zeal ; and the greens, who had treacherously 
concealed stones and daggers under baskets of fruit, massacred, at a solemn 
festival, three thousand of their blue adversaries. From the capital this 
pestilence was diffused into the provinces and cities of the East, and the 
sportive distinction of two colours produced two strong and irreconcilable 
factions, which shook the foundations of a feeble government. The popular 
dissensions, founded on the most serious interest or holy pretence, have 
scarcely equalled the obstinacy of this wanton discord, which invaded the 
peace of families, divided friends and brothers, and tempted the female sex, 
though seldom seen in the circus, to espouse the inclinations of their lovers 
or to contradict the wishes of their husbands. 


Every law, either human or divine, was trampled under foot, and as long as 
the party was successful, its deluded followers appeared careless of private 
distress or public calamity. The license, without the freedom, of democracy 
was revived at Antioch and Constantinople, and the support of a faction 
became necessary to every candidate for civil or ecclesiastical honours. A 
secret attachment to the family or sect of Anastasius was imputed to the 


greens ; the blues were zealously devoted to the cause of orthodoxy and 
Justinian, and their grateful patron protected, above five years, the disorders 
of a faction whose seasonable tumults overawed the palace, the senate, and 
the capitals of the East. Insolent with royal favour, the blues affected to 
strike terror by a peculiar and barbaric dress — the long hair of the Huns, 
their close sleeves and ample garments, a lofty step, and a sonorous voice. 


In the day they concealed their two-edged poniards, but in the night they 
boldly assembled in arms, and in numerous bands, prepared for every act of 
violence and rapine. Their adversaries of the green faction, or even inof- 
fensive citizens, were stripped and often murdered by these nocturnal 
robbers, and it became dangerous to wear any gold buttons or girdles, or to 
appear at a late hour in the streets of a peaceful capital. A daring spirit, 
rising with impunity, proceeded to violate the safeguard of private houses ; 
and fire was employed to facilitate the attack or to conceal the crimes of 
those factious rioters. No place was safe or sacred from their depredations ; 
to gratify either avarice or revenge, they profusely spilt the blood of the 
innocent ; churches and altars were polluted by atrocious murders ; and it 
was the boast of the assassins that their dexterity could always inflict a 
mortal wound with a single stroke of their dagger. 


The dissolute youth of Constantinople adopted the blue livery of disorder ; 
the laws were silent, and the bonds of society were relaxed ; creditors were 
compelled to resign their obligations, judges to reverse their sentence, 
masters to enfranchise their slaves, fathers to supply the extravagance of 
their children ; noble matrons were prostituted to the lust of their servants ; 
beautiful boys were torn from the arms of their parents ; and wives, unless 
they preferred a voluntary death, were ravished in the presence of their 
husbands. The despair of the greens, who were persecuted by their enemies 
and deserted by the magistrate, assumed the privilege of defence, perhaps of 
retaliation ; but those who survived the combat were dragged to execution, 
and the unhappy fugitives, escaping to woods and caverns, preyed without 
mercy on the society from whence they were expelled. Those ministers of 
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justice who had courage to punish the crimes and to brave the resentment of 
the blues, became the victims of their indiscreet zeal; a prefect of 
Constantinople fled for refuge to the holy sepulchre ; a count of the East 
was ignominiously whipped, and a governor of Cilicia was hanged, by the 
order of Theodora, on the tomb of two assassins whom he had condemned 
for the murder of his groom and a daring attack upon his own life. 


An aspiring candidate may be tempted to build his greatness on the pub-lic 
confusion, but it is the interest as well as duty of a sovereign to maintain the 
authority of the laws. The first edict of Justinian, which was often repeated 
and sometimes executed, announced his firm resolution to support the 
innocent, and to chastise the guilty, of every denomination and colour. Yet 
the balance of justice was still inclined in favour of the blue faction, by the 
secret affection, the habits, and the fears of the emperor ; his equity, after an 
apparent struggle, submitted, without reluctance, to the implacable passions 
of Theodora, and the empress never forgot, or forgave, the injuries of the 
comedian. At the accession of the younger Justin, the proclamation of equal 
and rigorous justice indirectly condemned the partiality of the former 
reigns. ” Ye blues, Justinian is no more ! ye greens, he is still alive ! “ 


A sedition, which almost laid Constantinople in ashes, was excited by the 
mutual hatred and momentary reconciliation of the two factions. In the fifth 
year of his reign, Justinian celebrated the festival of the ides of January : the 
games were incessantly disturbed by the clamorous discontent of the greens 
; till the twenty-second race, the emperor maintained his silent gravity ; at 
length yielding to his impatience, he condescended to hold, in abrupt 
sentences and by the voice of a crier, the most singular dialogue that ever 
passed between a prince and his subjects. 


The first complaints were respectful and modest ; they accused the 
subordinate ministers of oppression, and proclaimed their wishes for the 
long life and victory of the emperor. ” Be patient and attentive, ye insolent 
railers,” exclaimed Justinian ; ” be mute, ye Jews, Samaritans, and 
Manichseans ! ” The greens still attempt to awaken his compassion. ” We 
are poor, we are innocent, we are injured, we dare not pass through the 
streets : a general persecution is exercised against our name and colour. Let 


|” 


us die, O emperor ! but let us die by your command, and for your service 
But the repetition of partial and passionate invectives degraded, in their 
eyes, the majesty of the purple ; they renounced allegiance to the prince 
who refused justice to his people ; lamented that the father of Justinian had 
been born ; and branded his son with the opprobrious names of homicide, 
an ass, and a perjured tyrant. ” Do you despise your lives ? ” cried the 
indignant monarch. The blues rose with fury from their seats ; their hostile 
clamours thundered in the hippodrome ; and their adversaries, deserting the 
unequal contest, spread terror and despair through the streets of 
Constantinople. 


A military force, which had been despatched to the aid of the civil 
magistrate, was fiercely encountered by an armed multitude, whose 
numbers and boldness continually increased ; and the Heruli, the wildest 
barbarians in the service of the empire, overturned the priests and their 
relics, which, from a pious motive, had been rashly interposed to separate 
the bloody conflict. The tumult was exasperated by this sacrilege ; the 
people fought with enthusiasm in the cause of God ; the women from the 
roofs and windows showered stones on the heads of the soldiers, who 
darted firebrands against the houses ; and the various flames, which had 
been kindled by the hands of citizens and strangers, spread without control 
over the face of the city. The conflagration involved the cathedral of St. 
Sophia, the baths of Zeuxippus, a part of 
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the palace from the first entrance to the altar of Mars, and the long portico 
from the palace to the forum of Constantine ; a large hospital, with the sick 
patients, was consumed ; many churches and stately edifices were 
destroyed, and an immense treasure of gold and silver was either melted or 
lost. From such scenes of horror and distress, the wise and wealthy citizens 
escaped over the Bosporus to the Asiatic side ; and, during five days, 
Constantinople was abandoned to the factions, whose watchword, Nika 
(vanquish), has given a name to this memorable sedition. 


As long as the factions were divided, the triumphant blues and desponding 
greens appeared to behold with the same indifference the disorders of the 
state. They agreed to censure the corrupt management of justice and the 
finance ; and the two responsible ministers, the artful Tribonian and the 
rapacious Joannes of Cappadocia, were loudly arraigned as the authors of 
the public misery. The peaceful murmurs of the people would have been 
disregarded; they were heard with respect when the city was in flames; the 
qusBstor and the prefect were instantly removed, and their offices were 
filled by two senators of blameless integrity. After this popular concession, 
Justinian proceeded to the hippodrome to confess his own errors, and to 
accept the repentance of his grateful subjects ; but they distrusted his 
assurances, though solemnly pronounced in the presence of the holy 
Gospels ; and the emperor, alarmed by their distrust, retreated with 
precipitation to the strong fortress of the palace. 


The obstinacy of the tumult was now imputed to a secret and ambitious 
conspiracy, and a suspicion was entertained that the insurgents, more 
especially the green faction, had been supplied with arms and money by 
Hypatius and Pompeius, two patricians, who could neither forget with 
honour nor remember with safety, that they were the nephews of the 
emperor Anastasius. Capriciously trusted, disgraced, and pardoned by the 
jealous levity of the monarch, they had appeared as loyal servants before 
the throne ; and during five days of the tumult they were detained as 
important hostages ; till at length, the fears of Justinian prevailing over his 
prudence, he viewed the two brothers in the light of spies, perhaps of 
assassins, and sternly commanded them to depart from the palace. 


After a fruitless representation that obedience might lead to involuntary 
treason, they retired to their houses, and in the morning of the sixth day 
Hypatius was surrounded and seized by the people, who, regardless of his 
virtuous resistance and the tears of his wife, transported their favourite to 
the forum of Constantine, and, instead of a diadem, placed a rich collar on 
his head. If the usurper, who afterwards pleaded the merit of his delay, had 
complied with the advice of his senate and urged the fury of the multitude, 
their first irresistible effort might have oppressed or expelled his trembling 
competitor. The Byzantine palace enjoyed a free communication with the 
sea ; vessels lay ready at the garden stairs ; and a secret resolution was 


already formed to convey the emperor with his family and treasures to a 
safe retreat, at some distance from the capital. 


Justinian was lost, if the prostitute whom he raised from the theatre had not 
renounced the timidity as well as the virtues of her sex. In the midst of a 
council, where Belisarius was present, Theodora alone displayed the spirit 
of a hero; and she alone, without apprehending his future hatred, could save 
the emperor from the imminent danger and his unworthy fears. ” If flight,” 
said the consort of Justinian, ” were the only means of safety, yet I should 
disdain to fly. Death is the condition of our birth ; but they who have 
reigned should never survive the loss of dignity and dominion. 
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I implore heaven that I may never be seen, not a day, without my diadem 
and purple ; that I may no longer behold the light, when I cease to be 
saluted with the name of queen. If you resolve, O Caesar ! to fly, you have 
treasures ; behold the sea, you have ships ; but tremble lest the desire of life 
should expose you to wretched exile and ignominious death. For my own 
part, I adhere to the maxim of antiquity, that the throne is a glorious 
sepulchre.” 


The firmness of a woman restored the courage to deliberate and act, and 
courage soon discovers the resources of the most desperate situation. It was 
an easy and a decisive measure to revive the animosity of the factions. The 
blues were astonished at their own guilt and folly, that a trifling injury 
should provoke them to conspire with their implacable enemies against a 
gracious and liberal benefactor ; they again proclaimed the majesty of 
Justinian, and the greens, with their upstart emperor, were left alone in the 
hippodrome. The fidelity of the guards was doubtful ; but the military force 
of Justinian consisted in three thousand veterans, who had been trained to 
valour and discipline in the Persian and |Uyrian wars. 


Under the command of Belisarius and Mun-dus, they silently marched in 
two divisions from the palace, forced their obscure way through narrow 
passages, expiring flames, and falling edifices, and burst open at the same 
moment the two opposite gates of the hippodrome. In this narrow space, the 
disorderly and affrighted crowd was incapable of resisting on either side a 
firm and regular attack ; the blues signalised the fury of their repentance ; 
and it is computed that above thirty thousand persons were slain in the 
merciless and promiscuous carnage of the day. Hypatius was dragged from 
his throne, and conducted with his brother Pompeius to the feet of the 
emperor ; they implored his clemency ; but their crime was manifest, their 
innocence uncertain, and Justinian had been too much terrified to forgive. 
The next morning the two nephews of Anastasius, with eighteen illustrious 
accomplices of patrician or consular rank were privately executed by the 
soldiers; their bodies were thrown into the sea, their palaces razed, and their 
fortunes confiscated. The hippodrome itself was condemned during several 
years to a mournful silence ; with the restoration of the games the same 
disorders revived, and the blue and green factions continued to afflict the 
reign of Justinian, and to disturb the tranquillity of the Eastern Empire, 
which still embraced the nations beyond the Adriatic and as far as the 
frontiers of Ethiopia and Persia. 


^ Marcellinus” says in general terms : Innumeris populis in circn trucidatis. 
Procopius numbers 80,000 victims ; and the 35,000 of Theopbanes are 
swelled to 40,000 by tlie more recent Zonaras. Such is the usual progress of 
exaggeration. 


A Byzantine Costume 
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Justinian reigned over sixty-four provinces and 935 cities, his dominions 
were blessed by nature with the advantages of soil, situation, and climate ; 
and the improvements of human art had been perpetually diffused along the 
coast of the Mediterranean and the banks of the Nile, from ancient Troy to 
the Egyptian Thebes. Abraham had been relieved by the well-known plenty 
of Egypt ; the same country, a small and populous tract, was still capable of 
exporting each year 260,000 quarters of wheat for the use of Constantinople 
; and the capital of Justinian was supplied with the manufactures of Sidon, 
fifteen centuries after they had been celebrated in the poems of Homer. 


The subjects of Justinian were dissatisfied with the times and with the 
government. Europe was overrun by the barbarians, and Asia by the monks 
; the poverty of the West discouraged the trade and manufactures of the East 
; the produce of labour was consumed by the unprofitable servants of the 
church, the state, and the army, and a rapid decrease was felt in the fixed 
and circulating capitals which constitute the national wealth. The public 
distress had been alleviated by the economy of Anastasius, and that prudent 
emperor accumulated an immense treasure, while he delivered his people 
from the most odious or oppressive taxes. His example was neglected, and 
his treasure was abused, by the nephew of Justin. The riches of Justinian 
were speedily exhausted by alms and buildings, by ambitious wars, and 
ignominious treaties. His revenues were found inadequate to his expenses. 


Every art was tried to extort from the people the gold and silver which he 
scattered with a lavish hand from Persia to France ; his reign was marked 
by the vicissitudes, or rather by the combat, of rapaciousness and avarice, of 
splendour 9,nd poverty ; he lived with the reputation of hidden treasures, 
and bequeathed to his successor the payment of his debts. Such a character 
has been justly accused by the voice of the people and of posterity ; but 


public discontent is credulous, private malice is bold ; and a lover of truth 
will peruse with a suspicious eye the instructive anecdotes of Procopius.e 
The secret historian represents only the vices of Justinian, and those vices 
are darkened by his malevolent pencil. Ambiguous actions are imputed to 
the worst motives, error is confounded with guilt, accident with design, and 
laws with abuses ; the partial injustice of a moment is dexterously applied 
as the general maxim of a reign of thirty-two years. The emperor alone is 
made responsible for the faults of his officers, the disorders of the times, 
and the corruption of his subjects ; and even the calamities of nature, 
plagues, earthquakes, and inundations, are imputed to the prince of the 
demons, who had mischievously assumed the form of Justinian. 


After this precaution, we shall briefly relate the anecdotes of avarice and 
rapine, under the following heads : (1) Justinian was so profuse that he 
could not be liberal. The civil and military officers, when they were 
admitted into the service of the palace, obtained a humble rank and a 
moderate stipend ; they ascended by seniority to a station of affluence and 
repose ; the annual pensions, of which the most honourable class was 
abolished by Justinian, amounted to four hundred thousand pounds ; and 
this domestic economy was deplored by the venal or indigent courtiers as 
the last outrage on the majesty of the empire. The posts, the salaries of 
physicians, and the nocturnal illuminations, were objects of more general 
concern ; and the cities might justly complain that he usurped the municipal 
revenues which had been appropriated to these useful institutions. Even the 
soldiers were injured ; and 
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such was the decay of military spirit that they were injured with impunity. 
The emperor refused, at the return of each fifth year, the customary 
donative of five pieces of gold, reduced his veterans to beg their bread, and 
suffered unpaid armies to melt away in the wars of Italy and Persia. 


(2) The humanity of his predecessors had always remitted, in some 
auspicious circumstance of their reign, the arrears of public tribute ; and 
they dexterously assumed the merit of resigning those claims which it was 
impracticable to enforce. ” Justinian, in the space of thirty-two years, has 
never granted a similar indulgence ; and many of his subjects have 
renounced the possession of those lands whose value is insufficient to 
satisfy the demands of the treasury. To the cities which had suffered by 
hostile inroads, Anastasius promised a general exemption of seven years ; 
the provinces of Justinian have been ravaged by the Persians and Arabs, the 
Huns and Slavonians ; but his vain and ridiculous dispensation of a single 
year has been confined to those places which were actually taken by the 
enemy.” Such is the language of the secret historian, who expressly denies 
that any indulgence was granted to Palestine after the revolt of the 
Samaritans ; a false and odious charge, confuted by the authentic record, 
which attests a relief of thirteen centenaries of gold (£52,000 or $260,000) 
obtained for that desolate province by the intercession of St. Sabas. 


(3) Procopius has not condescended to explain the system of taxation, 
which fell like a hail-storm upon the land, like a devouring pestilence on its 
inhabitants ; but we should become the accomplices of his malignity, if we 
imputed to Justinian alone the ancient, though rigorous principle, that a 
whole district should be condemned to sustain the partial loss of the persons 
or property of individuals. The annona, or supply of corn for the use of the 
army and capital, was a grievous and arbitrary exaction, which exceeded, 
perhaps in a tenfold proportion, the ability of the farmer ; and his distress 
was aggravated by the partial injustice of weights and measures, and the 
expense and labour of distant carriage. In a time of scarcity, an 
extraordinary requisition was made to the adjacent provinces of Thrace, 
Bithynia, and Phrygia ; but the proprietors, after a wearisome journey and a 
perilous navigation, received so inadequate a compensation that they would 
have chosen the alternative of delivering both the corn and price at the 
doors of their granaries. These precautions might indicate a tender 
solicitude for the welfare of the capital ; yet Constantinople did not escape 
tl e rapacious despotism of Justinian. Till his reign, the straits of the 
Bosporus and Hellespont were open to the freedom of trade, and nothing 
was prohibited except the exportation of arms for the service of the 
barbarians. At each of these gates of the city a praetor was stationed, the 


minister of imperial avarice ; heavy customs were imposed on the vessels 
and their merchandise ; the oppression was retaliated on the helpless 
consumer ; the poor were afflicted by the artificial scarcity and exorbitant 
price of the market ; and a people, accustomed to depend on the liberality of 
their prince, might sometimes complain of the deficiency of water and 
bread. The aerial tribute, without a name, a law, or a definite object, was an 
annual gift of £120,000 or $600,000, which the emperor accepted from his 
prsetorian prefect ; and the means of payment were abandoned to the 
discretion of that powerful magistrate. 


(4) Even such a tax was less intolerable than the privilege of monopolies, 
which checked the fair competition of industry, and, foi’ the sake of a small 
and dishonest gain, imposed an arbitrary burden on the wants and luxury of 
the subject. ” As soon,” says Procopius,« ” as the exclusive sale of silk was 
usurped by the imperial treasurer, a whole people, the 
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manufacturers of Tyre and Berytus, was reduced to extreme misery, and 
either perished with hunger, or fled to the hostile dominions of Persia.” A 
province might suffer by the decay of its manufactures ; but in this example 
Procopius has partially overlooked the inestimable benefit which the empire 
received from Justinian’s introduction of silk-culture. His addition of one- 
seventh to the ordinary price of copper money may be interpreted with the 
same candour ; and the alteration, which might be wise, appears to have 
been innocent ; since he neither alloyed the purity nor enhanced the value of 
the gold coin, the legal measure of public and private payments. 


(5) The ample jurisdiction, required by the farmers of the revenue to 
accomplish their engagements, might be placed in an odious light, as if they 
had purchased from the emperor the lives and fortunes of their fellow- 
citizens. And a more direct sale of honours and offices was transacted in the 
palace, with the permission, or at least with the connivance, of Justinian and 
Theodora. The claims of merit, even those of favour, were disregarded ; and 


it was almost reasonable to expect that the bold adventurer, who had 
undertaken the trade of a magistrate, should find a rich compensation for 
infamy, labour, danger, the debts which he had contracted, and the heavy 
interest which he paid. A sense of the disgrace and mischief of this venal 
practice at length awakened the slumbering virtue of Justinian ; and he 
attempted, by the sanction of oaths and penalties, to guard the integrity of 
his government : but at the end of a year of perjury, his rigorous edict was 
suspended, and corruption licentiously abused her triumph over the 
impotence of the laws. 


(6) The testament of Eulalius, count of the domestics, declared the emperor 
his sole heir, on condition, however, that he should discharge his debts and 
legacies, allow to his three daughters a decent maintenance, and bestow 
each of them in marriage, with a portion of ten pounds of gold. But the 
splendid fortune of Eulalius had been consumed by fire ; and the inventory 
of his goods did not exceed the trifling sum of 564 pieces of gold. A similar 
instance in Grecian history admonished the emperor of the honourable part 
prescribed for his imitation. He checked the selfish murmurs of the treasury, 
applauded the confidence of his friend, discharged the legacies and debts, 
educated the three virgins under the eye of the empress Theodora, and 
doubled the marriage portion which had satisfied the tenderness of their 
father. The humanity of a prince (for princes cannot be generous) is entitled 
to some praise ; yet even in this act of virtue we may discover the inveterate 
custom of supplanting the legal or natural heirs, which Procopius imputes to 
the reign of Justinian. His charge is supported by eminent names and 
scandalous examples ; neither widows nor orphans were spared ; and the art 
of soliciting, or extorting, or supposing testaments, was beneficially 
practised bj” the agents of the palace. This base and mischievous tyranny 
invades the security of private life ; and the monarch who has indulged an 
appetite for gain, will soon be tempted to anticipate the moment of 
succession, to interpret wealth as an evidence of guilt, and to proceed from 
the claim of inheritance to the power of confiscation. 


(7) Among the forms of rapine, a philosopher may be permitted to name the 
conversion of pagan or heretical riches to the use of the faithful ; but in the 
time of Justinian this holy plunder was condemned by the sectaries alone, 
who became the victims of his orthodox avarice. 


Dishonour might be ultimately reflected on the character of Justinian ; but 
much of the guilt, and still more of the profit, was intercepted by the 
ministers, who were seldom promoted for their virtues, and not always 
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selected for their talents. The merits of Tribonian the quaestor will hereafter 
be weighed in the reformation of the Roman law ; but the economy of the 
East was subordinate to the praetorian prefect, and Procopius/ has justified 
his anecdotes by the portrait which he exposes in his public history of the 
notorious vices of Joannes of Cappadocia. 


The corruption of his heart was equal to the vigour of his understanding. 
Although he was suspected of magic and pagan superstition, he appeared 
insensible to the fear of God or the reproaches of man ; and his aspiring 
fortune was raised on the death of thousands, the poverty of millions, the 
ruin of cities, and the desolation of provinces. From the dawn of light to the 
moment of dinner he assiduously laboured to enrich his mas-ter and himself 
at the expense of the Roman world ; the remainder of the day was spent in 
sensual and obscene pleasures, and the silent hours of the night were 
interrupted by the perpetual dread of the justice of an assassin. His abilities, 
perhaps his vices, recommended him to the lasting friendship of Justinian; 
the emperor yielded with reluctance to the fury of the people ; his victory 
was displayed by the immediate restoration of their enemy ; and they felt 
above ten years, under his oppressive administration, that he was stimulated 
by revenge, 


rather than instructed by misfortune. Their murmurs served only to fortify 
the resolution of Justinian ; but the prefect, in the insolence of favour, 
provoked the resentment of Theodora, disdained a power before which 


every knee was bent, and attempted to sow the seeds of discord between the 
emperor and his beloved consort. 


Even Theodora herself was constrained to dissemble, to wait a favourable 
moment, and by an artful conspiracy, to render Joannes of Cappadocia the 
accomplice of his own destruction. At a time when Belisarius, unless he had 
been a hero, must have shown himself a rebel, his wife Antonina, who 
enjoyed the secret confidence of the empress, communicated his feigned 
discontent to Euphemia, the daughter of the prefect ; the credulous virgin 
imparted to her father the dangerous project, and Joannes, who might have 
known the value of oaths and promises, was tempted to accept a nocturnal, 
and almost treasonable, interview with the wife of Belisarius. An 
ambuscade of guards and eunuchs had been posted by the command of 
Theodora ; they rushed with drawn swords to seize or to punish the guilty 
minister; he was saved by the fidelity of his attendants ; but, instead of 
appealing to a gracious sovereign, who had privately warned him of his 
danger, he pusillanimously fled to the sanctuary of the church. 


The favourite of Justinian was sacrificed to conjugal tenderness or domestic 
tranquillity ; the conversion of a prefect into a priest extinguished his 
ambitious hopes, but the friendship of the emperor alleviated his disgrace, 
and he retained, in the mild exile of Cyzicus, an ample portion of 
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his riches. Such imperfect revenge could not satisfy the unrelenting hatred 
of Theodora ; the murder of his old enemy, the bishop of Cyzicus, afforded 
a decent pretence ; and Joannes of Cappadocia, whose actions had deserved 
a thousand deaths, was at last condemned for a crime of which he was 
innocent. A great minister, who had been invested with the honours of 
consul and patrician, was ignominiously scourged like the vilest of 
malefactors ; a tattered cloak was the sole remnant of his fortunes ; he was 
transported in a bark to the place of his banishment at Antinopolis in Upper 
Egypt, and the prefect of the East begged his bread through the cities which 
had trembled at his name. 


During an exile of seven years, his life was protected and threatened by the 
ingenious cruelty of Theodora; and when her death permitted the emperor 
to recall a servant whom he had abandoned with regret, the ambition of 
Joannes of Cappadocia was reduced to the humble duties of the sacerdotal 
profession. His successors convinced the subjects of Justinian that the arts 
of oppression might still be improved by experience and industry ; the 
frauds of a Syrian banker were introduced into the administration of the 
finances ; and the example of the prefect was diligently copied by the 
quaestor, the public and private treasurer, the governors of provinces, and 
the principal magistrates of the Eastern Empire. 


The edifices of Justinian were cemented with the blood and treasure of his 
people ; but those stately structures appeared to announce the prosperity of 
the empire, and actually displayed the skill of their architects. Both the 
theory and practice of the arts, which depend on mathematical science and 
mechanical power, were cultivated under the patronage of the emperors ; 
the fame of Archimedes was rivalled by Proclus and Anthemius; and if their 
miracles had been related by intelligent spectators, they might now enlarge 


the speculations instead of exciting the distrust of philosophers. A tradition 
has prevailed that the Roman fleet was reduced to ashes in the port of 
Syracuse by the burning-glasses of Archimedes ; and it is asserted that a 
similar expedient was employed by Proclus to destroy the Gothic vessels in 
the harbour of Constantinople, and to protect his benefactor Anastasius 
against the bold enterprise of Vitalian. A machine was fixed on the walls of 
the city, consisting of an hexagon mirror of polished brass, with many 
smaller and movable polygons to receive and reflect the rays of the 
meridian sun ; and a consuming flame was darted to the distance, perhaps, 
of two hundred feet. 


The truth of these two extraordinary facts is invalidated by the silence of the 
most authentic historians ; and the use of burning-glasses was never 
adopted in the attack or defence of places. Yet the admirable experiments of 
a French philosopher [Buffon] have demonstrated the possibility of such a 
mirror ; and, since it is possible, we are more disposed to attribute the art to 
the greatest mathematicians of antiquity, than to give the merit of the fiction 
to the idle fancy of a monk or a sophist. According to another story [told by 
John Malalas‘], Proclus applied sulphur to the destruction of the Gothic 
fleet ; in a modern imagination, the name of sulphur is instantly connected 
with the suspicion of gunpowder, and that suspicion is propagated by the 
secret arts of his disciple Anthemius. 


The fame of Metrodorus the grammarian, and of Anthemius the 
mathematician and architect, reached the ears of the emperor Justinian, who 
invited them to Constantinople ; and while the one instructed the rising 
generation in the schools of eloquence, the other filled the capital and 
provinces with more lasting monuments of his art. In a trifling dispute, 
relative to the 
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walls or windows of their contiguous houses, he had been vanquished by 
the eloquence of his neighbour Zeno ; but the orator was defeated in his 


turn by the master of mechanics, whose malicious, though harmless, 
stratagems are darkly represented by the ignorance of Agathias. In a lower 
room, Anthemius arranged several vessels or cauldrons of water, each of 
them covered by the wide bottom of a leathern tube, which rose to a narrow 
top, and was artificially conveyed among the joists and rafters of the 
adjacent building. A fire was kindled beneath the cauldron ; the steam of 
the boiling water ascended through the tubes ; the house was shaken by the 
efforts of imprisoned air, and its trembling inhabitants might wonder that 
the city was unconscious of the earthquake which they had felt. 


At another time the friends of Zeno, as they sat at table, were dazzled by the 
intolerable light which flashed in their eyes from the reflecting mirrors of 
Anthemius ; they were astonished by the noise which he produced from the 
collision of certain minute and sonorous particles ; and the orator declared 
in tragic style to the senate, that a mere mortal must yield to the power of an 
antagonist who shook the earth with the trident of Neptune, and imitated the 
thunder and lightning of Jove himself. The genius of Anthemius and his 
colleague Isidore the Milesian was excited and employed by a prince whose 
taste for architecture had degenerated into a mischievous and costly 
passion. His favourite architects submitted their designs and difiiculties to 
Justinian, and discreetly confessed how much their laborious meditations 
were surpassed by the intuitive knowledge or celestial inspiration of an 
emperor whose views were always directed to the benefit of his people, the 
glory of his reign, and the salvation of his soul. 


A Byzantine Xoble 


THE BUILDING OF ST. SOPHIA 


The principal church, which was dedicated by the founder of 
Constantinople to St. Sophia, or the eternal Wisdom, had been twice 
destroyed by fire ; after the exile of John Chrysostom, and during the Nika 
of the blue and green factions. No sooner did the tumult subside than the 
Christian populace deplored their sacrilegious rashness ; but they might 
have rejoiced in the calamity, had they foreseen the glory of the new temple 
which, at the end of forty days, was strenuously undertaken by the piety of 
Justinian. The ruins were cleared away, a more spacious plan was described, 
and, as it required the consent of some proprietors of ground, they obtained 
the most exorbitant terms from the easrer desires and timorous conscience 
of 
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the monarch. Anthemius formed the design, and his genius directed the 
hands of ten thousand workmen, whose payment in pieces of fine silver was 
never delayed beyond the evening. The emperor himself, clad in a linen 
tunic, surveyed each day their rapid progress, and encouraged their 
diligence by his familiarity, his zeal, and his rewards. 


The new cathedral of St. Sophia was consecrated by the patriarch, five 
years, eleven months, and ten days from the first foundation ; and in the 
midst of the solemn festival, Justinian exclaimed with devout vanity, ” 
Glory be to God, who hath thought me worthy to accomplish so great a 
work ; I have vanquished thee, O Solomon ! ” But the pride of the Roman 


Solomon, before twenty years had elapsed, was humbled by an earthquake, 
which overthrew the eastern part of the dome. Its splendour was again 
restored by the perseverance of the same prince ; and, in the thirty-sixth 
year of his reign, Justinian celebrated the second dedication of a temple, 
which remains, after twelve centuries, a stately monument of his fame. The 
architecture of St. Sophia, which is now converted into the principal 
mosque, has been imitated by the Turkish sultans, and that venerable pile 
continues to excite the fond admiration of the Greeks, and the more rational 
curiosity of European travellers. The eye of the spectator is disappointed by 
an irregular prospect of half domes and shelving roofs ; the western front, 
the principal approach, is destitute of simplicity and magnificence ; and the 
scale of dimensions has been much surpassed by several of the Latin 
cathedrals. But the architect, who first erected an aerial cupola, is entitled to 
the praise of bold design and skilful execution. 


The altar itself, a name which insensibly became familiar to Christian ears, 
was placed in the eastern recess, artificially built in the form of a demi- 
cylinder ; and this sanctuary communicated by several doors with the 
sacristy, the vestry, the baptistery, and the contiguous buildings, subservient 
either to the pomp of worship or the private use of the ecclesiastical 
ministers. The memory of past calamities inspired Justinian with a wise 
resolution, that no wood, except for the doors, should be admitted into the 
new edifice ; and the choice of the materials was applied to the strength, the 
lightness, or the splendour of the respective parts. The solid piles which 
sustained the cupola were composed of huge blocks of freestone, hewn into 
squares and triangles, fortified by circles of iron, and firmly cemented by 
the infusion of lead and quicklime ; but the weight of the cupola was 
diminished by the levity of its substance, which consists either of pumice- 
stone, that floats in the water, or of bricks from the isle of Rhodes, five 
times less ponderous than the ordinary sort. The whole frame of the edifice 
was constructed of brick ; but those base materials were concealed by a 
crust of marble ; and the inside of St. Sophia, the cupola, the two larger and 
the six smaller semi-domes, the walls, the hundred columns, and the 
pavement, delight even the eyes of barbarians with a rich and variegated 
picture. 


A poet, who beheld the primitive lustre of St. Sophia, enumerates the 
colours, the shades, and the spots of ten or twelve marbles, jaspers, and 
porphyries, which nature had profusely diversified, and which were blended 
and contrasted as it were by a skilful painter. The triumph of Christ was 
adorned with the last spoils of paganism ; but the greater part of these costly 
stones was extracted from the quarries of Asia Minor, the isles and 
continent of Greece, Egypt, Africa, and Gaul. Eight columns of porphyry, 
which Aurelian had placed in the temple of the sun, were offered by the 
piety of a Roman matron ; eight others, of green marble, were presented by 
the ambitious zeal of the magistrates of Ephesus : both are admirable by 
their 
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size and beauty ; but every order of architecture disclaims their fantastic 
capitals. 


A variety of ornaments and figures was curiously expressed in mosaic ; and 
the images of Christ, of the Virgin, of saints, and of angels, which have 
been defaced by Turkish fanaticism, were dangerously exposed to the 
superstition of the Greeks. According to the sanctity of each object the 
precious metals were distributed in thin leaves or in solid masses. The 
balustrade of the choir, the capitals of the pillars, the ornaments of the doors 
and galleries, were of gilt bronze ; the spectator was dazzled by the 
glittering aspect of the cupola ; the sanctuary contained forty thousand 
pounds’ weight of silver ; and the hoi}- vases and vestments of the altar 
were of the purest gold, enriched with inestimable gems. Before the 
structure of the church had risen two cubits above the ground, 45,200 
pounds were already consumed ; and the whole expense amounted to 
320,000 pounds ; each reader, according to the measure of his belief, may 
estimate their value either in gold or silver ; but the sum of XI, 000,000, or 
$5,000,000, is the result of the lowest computation. A magnificent temple is 
a laudable monument of national taste and religion, and the enthusiast who 
entered the dome of St. Sophia might be tempted to suppose that it was the 


residence, or even the workmanship, of the Deity. Yet how dull is the 
artifice, how insignificant is the labour, if it be compared with the formation 
of the vilest insect that crawls upon the surface of the temple ! 


OTHER BUILDINGS OF JUSTINIAN 


So minute a description of an edifice which time has respected may attest 
the truth and excuse the relation of the innumerable works, both in the 
capital and provinces, which Justinian constructed on a smaller scale and 
less durable foundations. “ In Constantinople alone, and the adjacent 
suburbs, he dedicated twenty-five churches to the honour of Christ, the 
Virgin, and the saints ; most of these churches were decorated with marble 
and gold ; and their various situation was skilfully chosen in a populous 
square, or a pleasant grove ; on the margin of the seashore, or on some lofty 
eminence which overlooked the continents of Europe and Asia. 


The Virgin of Jerusalem might exult in the temple erected by her imperial 
votary on a most ungrateful spot, which afforded neither ground nor 
materials to the architect. A level was formed, by raising part of a deep 
valley to the height of the mountain. The stones of a neighbouring quarry 
were hewn into regular forms ; each block was fixed on a peculiar carriage, 
drawn by forty of the strongest oxen, and the roads were widened for the 
passage of such enormous weights. Lebanon furnished her loftiest cedars 
for the timbers of the church ; and the seasonable discovery of a vein of red 
marble supplied its beautiful columns, two of which, the supporters of the 
exterior portico, were esteemed the largest in the world. 


The pious munificence of the emperor was diffused over the Holy Land : 
and if reason should condemn the monasteries of both sexes which were 
built or restored by Justinian, yet charity must applaud the wells which he 
sank, 


1 The six books of the Edifices of Procopius ^ are thus distributed. The first 
is confined to Constantinople ; the second includes Mesopotamia and Syria 
; the third, Armenia and the Enxine ; the fourth, Europe ; the fifth, Asia 
Minor and Palestine ; the sixth, Egypt and Atrica. Italy is forgotten by the 
emperor or the historian, who published this work of adulation before the 
date (555 A.D.) of its final conquest. 
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and the hospitals which he founded, for the relief of the weary pilgrims. The 
schism atical temper of Egypt was ill entitled to the royal bounty ; but in 
Syria and Africa some remedies were applied to the disasters of wars and 
earthquakes, and both Carthage and Antioch, emerging from their ruins, 
might revere the name of their gracious benefactor. 


Almost every saint in the calendar acquired the honours of a temple ; almost 
every city of the empire obtained the solid advantages of bridges, hospitals, 
and aqueducts ; but the severe liberality of the monarch disdained to 
indulge his subjects in the popular luxury of baths and theatres. While 
Justinian laboured for the public service, he was not unmindful of his own 
dignity and ease. The Byzantine palace, which had been damaged by the 
conflagration, was restored with new magnificence ; and some notion may 
be conceived of the whole edifice by the vestibule, or hall, which, from the 
doors perhaps, or the roof, was surnamed choice, or the brazen. The dome 
of a spacious quadrangle was supported by massy pillars ; the pavement and 
walls were encrusted with many-coloured marbles — the emerald green of 
Laconia, the fiery red and the white Phrygian stone, intersected with veins 
of a sea-green hue ; the mosaic paintings of the dome and sides represented 
the glories of the African and Italian triumphs. 


On the Asiatic shore of the Propontis, at a small distance to the east of 
Chalcedon, the costly palace and gardens of Herseum were prepared for the 
summer residence of Justinian, and more especially of Theodora. The poets 
of the age have celebrated the rare alliance of nature and art, the harmony of 
the nymphs of the groves, the fountains, and the waves ; yet the crowd of 
attendants who followed the court complained of their inconvenient 
lodgings, and the nymphs were too often alarmed by the famous Porphyrio, 
a whale of ten cubits in breadth and thirty in length, who was stranded at 
the mouth of the river Sangaris, after he had infested more than half a 
century the seas of Constantinople. 


FORTIFICATIONS 


The fortifications of Europe and Asia were multiplied by Justinian ; but the 
repetition of those timid and fruitless precautions exposes to a philosophic 
eye the debility of the empire. From Belgrade to the Euxine, from the 
conflux of the Save to the mouth of the Danube, a chain of above fourscore 
fortified places was extended along the banks of the great river. Single 
watch-towers were changed into spacious citadels ; vacant walls, which the 
engineers contracted or enlarged according to the nature of the ground, were 
filled with colonies or garrisons ; a strong fortress defended the ruins of 
Trajan’s bridge, and several military stations affected to spread beyond the 
Danube the pride of the Roman name. But that name was divested of its 
terrors ; the barbarians, in their annual inroads, passed and contemptuously 
repassed before these useless bulwarks ; and the inhabitants of the frontier, 
instead of reposing under the shadow of the general defence, were 
compelled to guard, with incessant vigilance, their separate habitations. 


The solitude of ancient cities was replenished; the new foundations of 
Justinian acquired, perhaps too hastily, the epithets of impregnable and 
populous ; and the auspicious place of his own nativity attracted the grateful 
reverence of the vainest of princes. Under the name of Justiniana Prima, the 
obscure village of Tauresium became the seat of an archbishop and a 
prefect, whose jurisdiction extended over seven warlike provinces of 
Illyricum, and the corrupt appellation of Grinstendil still indicates, about 
twenty miles 
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to the south of Sophia, the residence of a Turkish sanjak. For the use of the 
emperor’s countrymen, a cathedral, a palace, and an aqueduct were speedily 
constructed; the public and private edifices were adapted to the greatness of 
a royal city ; and the strength of the walls resisted, during the lifetime of 
Justinian, the unskilful assaults of the Huns and Slavonians. Their progress 


was sometimes retarded, and their hopes of rapine were disappointed, by 
the innumerable castles which, in the provinces of Dacia, Epirus, Thessaly, 
Macedonia, and Thrace, appear to cover the whole face of the country. Six 
hundred of these forts were built or repaired by the emperor : but it seems 
reasonable to believe that the far greater part consisted only of a stone or 
brick tower, in the midst of a square or circular area, which was surrounded 
by a wall and ditch, and afforded in a moment of danger some protection to 
the peasants and cattle of the neighbouring villages-Yet these military 
works, which exhausted the public treasure, could not remove the just 
apprehensions of Justinian and his European subjects. The warm baths of 
Anchialus in Thrace were rendered as safe as they were salutary; but the 
rich pastures of Thessalonica were foraged by the Scythian cavalry ; the 
delicious vale of Tempe, three hundred miles from the Danube, was 
continually alarmed by the sound of war ; and no unfortified spot, however 
distant or solitary, could securely enjoy the blessings of peace. The straits of 
Thermopylae, which seemed to protect, but which had so often betrayed, 
the safety of Greece, were diligently strengthened by the labours of 
Justinian. From the edge of the seashore, through the forest and valleys, and 
as far as the summit of the Thessalian Mountains, a strong wall was 
continued, which occupied every practicable entrance. Instead of a hasty 
crowd of peasants, a garrison of two thousand soldiers was stationed along 
the rampart ; granaries of corn and reservoirs of water were provided for 
their use ; and by a precaution that inspired the cowardice which it foresaw, 
convenient fortresses were erected for their retreat. The walls of Corinth, 
overthrown by an earthquake, and the mouldering bulwarks of Athens and 
Platsea, were carefully restored ; the barbarians were discouraged by the 
prospect of successive and painful sieges ; and the naked cities of 
Peloponnesus were covered by the fortifications of the Isthmus of Corinth. 


At the extremity of Europe, another peninsula, the Thracian Chersonesus, 
runs three days’ journey into the sea, to form, with the adjacent shores of 
Asia, the straits of the Hellespont. The intervals between eleven populous 
towns were filled by lofty woods, fair pastures, and arable lands ; and the 
isthmus, of thirty-seven stadia or furlongs, had been fortified by a Spartan 
general nine hundred years before the reign of Justinian. In an age of 
freedom and valour, the slightest rampart may prevent a surprise ; and 
Procopius appears insensible of the superiority of ancient times, while he 


praises the solid construction and double parapet of a wall whose long arms 
stretched on either side into the sea, but whose strength was deemed 
insufficient to guard the Chersonesus, if each city, and particularly Gallipoli 
and Sestos, had not been secured by their peculiar fortifications. 


The long wall, as it was emphatically styled, was a work as disgraceful in 
the object as it was respectable in the execution. The riches of a capital 
diffuse themselves over the neighbouring country, and the territory of 
Constantinople, a paradise of nature, was adorned with the luxurious 
gardens and villas of the senators and opulent citizens. But their wealth 
served only to attract the bold and rapacious barbarians; the noblest of the 
Romans, in the bosom of peaceful indolence, were led away into Scytliian 
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captivity, and their sovereign might view, from his palace, the hostile flames 
which were insolently spread to the gates of the imperial city. At the 
distance only of forty miles, Anastasius was constrained to establish a last 
frontier ; his long wall, of sixty miles from the Propontis to the Euxine, 
proclaimed the impotence of his arms ; and as the danger became more 
imminent, new fortifications were added by the indefatigable prudence of 
Justinian. 


Asia Minor, after the submission of the Isaurians, remained without 
enemies and without fortifications. Those bold savages, wlio had disdained 
to be the subjects of Gallienus, persisted 230 years in a life of independence 
and rapine. The most successful princes respected the strength of the 
mountains and the despair of the natives ; their fierce spirit was sometimes 
soothed with gifts, and sometimes restrained by terror ; and a military 
count, with three legions, fixed his permanent and ignominious station in 
the heart of the Roman provinces. 


If we extend our view from the tropic to the mouth of the Tanais, we may 
observe on one hand the precautions of Justinian to curb the savages of 


Ethiopia, and on the other the long walls which he constructed in Crimea 
for the protection of his friendly Goths, a colony of three thousand 
shepherds and warriors. From that peninsula to Trebizond, the eastern curve 
of the Euxine was secured by forts, by alliance, or by religion ; and the 
possession of Lazica, the Colchos of ancient, the Mingrelia of modern 
geography, soon became the object of an important war. Trebizond, in after 
times the seat of a romantic empire, was indebted to the liberality of 
Justinian for a church, an aqueduct, and a castle, whose ditches are hewn in 
the solid rock. From that maritime city, a frontier line of five hundred miles 
may be drawn to the fortress of Circesium, the last Roman station on the 
Euphrates. 


Among the Roman cities beyond the Euphrates, we distinguish two recent 
foundations, which were named from Theodosius and the relics of the 
martyrs, and two capitals, Amida and Edessa, which are celebrated in the 
history of every age. Their strength was proportioned, by Justinian, to the 
danger of their situation. A ditch and palisade might be sufficient to resist 
the artless force of the cavalry of Scythia ; but more elaborate works were 
required to sustain a regular siege against the arms and treasures of the great 
king. His skilful engineers understood the methods of conducting deep 
mines, and of raising platforms to the level of the rampart ; he shook the 
strongest battlements with his military engines, and sometimes advanced to 
the assault with a line of movable turrets on the backs of elephants. In the 
great cities of the East the disadvantage of space, perhaps of position, was 
compensated by the zeal of the people, who seconded the garrison in the 
defence of their country and religion ; and the fabulous promise of the Son 
of God, that Edessa should never be taken, filled the citizens with valiant 
confidence and chilled the besiegers with doubt and dismay. 


The subordinate towns of Armenia and Mesopotamia were diligently 
strengthened, and the posts which appeared to have any command of 
ground or water were occupied by numerous forts, substantially built of 
stone or more hastily erected with the obvious materials of earth and brick. 
The eye of Justinian investigated every spot ; and his cruel precautions 
might attract the war into some lonely vale, whose peaceful natives, 
connected by trade and marriage, were ignorant of national discord and the 
quarrels of princes. Westward of the Euphrates, a sandy desert extends 


above six hundred miles to the Red Sea. Nature had interposed a vacant 
solitude between the 
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formidable only as robbers, and in the proud security of peace the 
fortifications of Syria were neglected on the most vulnerable side. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE SCHOOLS 


Justinian suppressed the schools of Athens and the consulship of Rome, 
which had given so many sages and heroes to mankind. Both these 
institutions had long since degenerated from their primitive glory ; yet some 
reproach may be justly inflicted on the avarice and jealousy of a prince by 
whose hands such venerable ruins were destroyed. 


The schools of Athens were protected by the wisest and most virtuous of 
the Roman princes. The library which Hadrian founded was placed in a 
portico, adorned with pictures, statues, and a roof of alabaster, and 
supported by one hundred columns of Phrygian marble. The public salaries 
were assigned by the generous spirit of the Antonines; and each professor, 
of politics, of rhetoric, of the platonic, the peripatetic, the stoic, and the 
epicurean philosophy, received an annual stipend of ten thousand drachmae 
[more than ,£300, or $1500]. After the death of Marcus these liberal 
donations, and the privileges attached to the thrones of science, were 
abolished and revived, diminished and enlarged ; but some vestige of royal 
bounty may be found under the successors of Constantine, and their 
arbitrary choice of an unworthy candidate might tempt the philosophers of 
Athens to regret the days of independence and poverty. It is remarkable that 
the impartial favour of the 


Antonines was bestowed on the four adverse sects of philosophy, which 
they considered as equally useful, or at least as equally innocent. 


The Gothic arms were less fatal to the schools of Athens than the 
establishment of a new religion, whose ministers superseded the exercise of 
reason, resolved every question by an article of faith, and condemned the 
infidel or sceptic to eternal flames. In many a volume of laborious 
controversy they exposed the weakness of the understanding and the 
corruption of the heart, insulted human nature in the sages of antiquity, and 
proscribed the spirit of philosophical inquiry, so repugnant to the doctrine 
or at least to the temper of an humble believer. The surviving sect of the 
platonists, whom Plato would have blushed to acknowledge, extravagantly 


mingled a sublime theory with the practice of superstition and magic ; and 
as they remained alone in the midst of a Christian world, they indulged a 
secret rancour against the government of the church and the state, whose 
severity was still suspended over their heads. 


About a century after the reign of Julian, Proclus was permitted to teach in 
the philosophic chair of the academy ; and such was his industry that he 
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frequently, in the same day, pronounced five lessons and composed seven 
hundred lines. His sagacious mind explored the deepest questions of morals 
and metaphysics, and he ventured to urge eighteen arguments against the 
Christian doctrine of the creation of the world. But, in the intervals of study, 
he personally conversed with Pan, “sculapius, and Minerva, in whose 
mysteries he was secretly initiated, and whose prostrate statues he adored in 
the devout persuasion that the philosopher, who is a citizen of the universe, 
should be the priest of its various deities. An eclipse of the sun announced 
his approaching end ; and his life, with that of his scholar Isidore, compiled 
by two of their most learned disciples, exhibits a deplorable picture of the 
second childhood of human reason. 


Yet the golden chain, as it was fondly styled, of the Platonic succession, 
continued forty-four years from the death of Proclus to the edict of 
Justinian, which imposed a perpetual silence on the schools of Athens, and 
excited the grief and indignation of the few remaining votaries of Grecian 
science and superstition. Seven friends and philosophers, Diogenes and 
Hermias, Eulalius and Priscian, Damascius, Isidore, and Simplicius, who 
dissented from the religion of their sovereign, embraced the resolution of 
seeking in a foreign land the freedom which was denied in their native 
country. They had heard, and they credulously believed, that the republic of 
Plato was realised in the despotic government of Persia, and that a patriot 
king reigned over the hap-piest and most virtuous of nations. They were 
soon astonished by the natural discovery that Persia resembled the other 
countries of the globe ; that Chosroes, who affected the name of a 
philosopher, was vain, cruel, and ambitious ; that bigotry and a spirit of 
intolerance prevailed among the Magi; that the nobles were haughty, the 
courtiers servile, and the magistrates un-just ; that the guilty sometimes 
escaped, and that the innocent were often oppressed. 


The disappointment of the philosophers provoked them to overlook the real 
virtues of the Persians ; and they were scandalised, more deeply perhaps 
than became their profession, with the plurality of wives and concubines, 
the incestuous marriages, and the custom of exposing dead bodies to the 
dogs and vultures, instead of hiding them in the earth or consuming them 
with fire. Their repentance was expressed by a precipitate return, and they 
loudly declared that they had rather die on the borders of the empire, than 
enjoy the wealth and favour of the barbarian. From this journey, however, 
they derived a benefit which reflects the purest lustre on the character of 
Chosroes. He required that the seven sages, who had visited the court of 
Persia, should be exempted from the penal laws which Justinian enacted 
against his pagan subjects; and this privilege, expressly stipulated in a treaty 
of peace, was guarded by the vigilance of a powerful mediator. ^ 


Simplicius and his companions ended their lives in peace and obscurity ; 
and as they left no disciples, they terminate the long list of Grecian 
philosophers, who may be justly praised, notwithstanding their defects, as 
the wisest and most virtuous of their contemporaries. The writings of 
Simplicius are now extant. His physical and metaphysical commentaries on 
Aristotle have passed away with the fashion of the times; but his moral 
interpretation of Epictetus is preserved in the library of nations as a classic 
book, most excellently adapted to direct the will, to purify the lieart, and to 
confirm the understanding, by a just confidence in the nature both of God 
and man. 


^ Agathias e relates this curious story. Chosroes ascended the throne in the 
year 531, and made his first peace with the Romans in the beginning of 533. 
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EXTINCTION OF THE KOMAN CONSULSHIP 


About the same time that Pythagoras first invented the appellation of 
philosopher, liberty and the consulship were founded at Rome by the elder 
Brutus. The first magistrates of the republic had been chosen by the people 
to exercise, in the senate and in the camp, the powers of peace and war 
which were afterwards translated to the emperors. But the tradition of 
ancient dignity was long revered by the Romans and barbarians. The Gothic 
historian Jordaues’ applauds the consulship of Theodoric as the height of 
all temporal glory ; ^ the king of Italy himself congratulates those annual 
favourites of fortune, who without the cares enjoyed the splendour of the 
throne ; and at the end of a thousand years two consuls were created by the 
sovereigns of Rome and Constantinople, for the sole purpose of giving a 
date to the year and a festival to the people. But the expenses of this 
festival, in which the wealthy and the vain aspired to surpass their 
predecessors, insensibly arose to the enormous sum of £80,000 [$400,000]; 
the wisest senators declined a useless honour, which involved the certain 
ruin of their families ; and to this reluctance we should impute the frequent 
chasms in the last age of the consular fasti. 


The predecessors of Justinian had assisted from the public treasures the 
dignity of the less opulent candidates ; the avarice of that prince preferred 
the cheaper and more convenient method of advice and regulation. Seven 
processions or spectacles was the number to which his edict confined the 
horse and chariot races, the athletic sports, the music and pantomimes of the 
theatre, and the hunting of wild beasts ; and small pieces of silver were 
discreetly substituted for the gold medals which had always excited tumult 
and drunkenness when they were scattered with a profuse hand among the 
populace. Notwithstanding these precautions and his own example, the 
succession of consuls finally ceased in the thirteenth year of Justinian, 
whose despotic temper might be gratified by the silent extinction of a title 
which admonished the Romans of their ancient freedom. 


THE VANDALIC WAR 


When Justinian ascended the throne, about fifty years after the fall of the 
Western Empire, the kingdoms of the Goths and Vandals had obtained a 
solid, and, as it might seem, a legal establishment, both in Europe and 
Africa. The titles which Roman victories had inscribed were erased with 
equal justice by the sword of the barbarians ; and their successful rapine 
derived a more venerable sanction from time, from treaties, and from the 
oaths of fidelity, already repeated by a second or third generation of 
obedient subjects. 


After Rome herself had been stripped of the imperial purple, the princes of 
Constantinople assumed the sole and sacred sceptre of the monarchy ; 
demanded, as their rightful inheritance, the provinces which had been 
subdued by the consuls or possessed by the Csesars ; and feebly aspired to 
deliver their faithful subjects of the West from the usurpation of heretics 
and barbarians. The execution of this splendid design was in some degree 
reserved for Justinian. During the first five years of his reign, he reluctantly 
waged a costly and unprofitable war against Persia ; till his pride submitted 


\} Theodoric himself, according to Cassiodorus,.? claimed to model his 
policy on the opxan, and said to Anastasius, “Our kingdom is au imitation 
of yours.” ] 
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to his ambition, and he purchased, at the price of X440,000 [$2,200,000], 
the benefit of a precarious truce which, in the language of both nations, was 
dignified with the appellation of ” the endless peace.” The safety of the East 
enabled the emperor to employ his forces against the Vandals ; and the 
internal state of Africa afforded an honourable motive and promised a 
powerful support to the Roman arms. 


According to the testament of the founder, the African kingdom had lineally 
descended to Hilderic, the eldest of the Vandal princes. A mild disposition 
inclined the son of a tyrant, the grandson of a conqueror, to pre-fer the 
counsels of clemency and peace ; and his accession was marked by the 
salutary edict which restored two hundred bishops to their churches, and 
allowed the free profession of the Athanasian Creed. But the Catholics 
accepted, with cold and transient gratitude, a favour so inadequate to their 
pretensions, and the virtues of Hilderic offended the prejudices of his 
countrymen. The Arian clergy presumed to insinuate that he had renounced 
the faith, and the soldiers more loudly complained that he had degenerated 
from the courage of his ancestors. His ambassadors were suspected of a 
secret and disgraceful negotiation in the Byzantine court ; and his general, 
the Achilles, as he was named, of the Vandals, lost a battle against the 
naked and disorderly Moors. 


The public discontent was exasperated by Gelimer, whose age, descent, and 
military fame gave him an apparent title to the succession. He assumed, 
with the consent of the nation, the reins of government ; and his unfortunate 
sovereign sank without a struggle from the throne to a dungeon, where he 
was Strictly guarded, with a faithful counsellor and his unpopular nephew, 
the Achilles of the Vandals. But the indulgence which Hilderic had shown 
to his Catholic subjects had powerfully recommended him to the favour of 
Justinian, who, for the benefit of his own sect, could acknowledge the use 
and justice of religious toleration ; their alliance, while the nephew of Jus- 
tin remained in a private station, was cemented by the mutual exchange of 
gifts and letters, and the emperor Justinian asserted the cause of royalty and 
friendship. 


In two successive embassies, he admonished the usurper to repent of his 
treason, or to abstain at least from any further violence, which might 
provoke the displeasure of God and of the Romans ; to reverence the laws 
of kindred and succession, and to suffer an infirm old man peaceably to end 
his days, either on the throne of Carthage or in the palace of Constantinople. 
The passions or even the prudence of Gelimer compelled him to reject these 
requests, which were urged in the haughty tone of menace and command ; 
and he justified his ambition in a language rarely spoken in the Byzantine 
court, by alleging the right of a free people to remove or punish their chief 


magistrate, who had failed in execution of the kingly office. After this 
fruitless expostulation, the captive monarch was more rigorously treated, 
his nephew was deprived of his eyes, and the cruel Vandal, confident in his 
strength and distance, derided the vain threats and slow preparations of the 
emperor of the East. Justinian resolved to deliver or revenge his friend, 
Gelimer to maintain his usurpation ; and the war was preceded, according to 
the practice of civilised nations, by the most solemn protestations that each 
party was sincerely desirous of peace. 


The report of an African war was grateful only to the vain and idle populace 
of Constantinople, whose poverty exempted them from tribute and whose 
cowardice was seldom exposed to military service. But the wiser citizens, 
who judged of the future by the past, revolved in their memory the 
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immense loss, both of men and money, which the empire had sustained in 
the expedition of Basiliscus. The troops, which after five laborious 
campaigns had been recalled from the Persian frontier, dreaded the sea, the 
climate, and the arms, of an unknown enemy. 


The forces of the Vandals were diminished by discord and suspicion ; the 
Roman armies were animated by the spirit of Belisarius, one of those heroic 
names which are familiar to every age and to every nation. 


BELISARIUS 


The Africanus of New Rome was born, and perhaps educated, among the 
Thracian peasants,’ without any of those advantages which had formed the 
virtues of the elder and younger Scipio — a noble origin, liberal studies, 
and the emulation of a free state. The silence of a loquacious secretary may 
be admitted to prove that the youth of Belisarius could not afford any 
subject of praise ; he served, most assuredly with valour and reputation, 
among the private guards of Justinian ; and when his patron became 
emperor, the domestic was promoted to military command. After a bold 
inroad into Pers-Armenia, in which his glory was shared by a colleague and 
his progress was checked by an enemy, Belisarius repaired to the important 
station of Dara, where he first accepted the service of Procopius,/the faithful 
companion and diligent historian of his exploits. 


Peace relieved him from the guard of the eastern frontier, and his conduct in 
the sedition of Constantinople amply discharged his obligations to the 
emperor. When the African war became the topic of popular discourse and 
secret deliberation, each of the Roman generals was apprehensive, rather 
than ambitious, of the dangerous honour ; but as soon as Justinian had 
declared his preference of superior merit, their envy was rekindled by the 


unanimous applause which was given to the choice of Belisarius. The tem- 
per of the Byzantine court may encourage a suspicion that the hero was 
darkly assisted by the intrigues of his wife, the fair and subtle Antonina, 
who alternately enjoyed the confidence and incurred the hatred of the 
empress Theodora. The birth of Antonina was ignoble ; she descended from 
a fam-ily of charioteers ; and her chastity has been stained with the foulest 
reproach. 


[} Procopius/ says he was bom in a district of Thrace called Germania. 
According to Von Hammer* his name is a Slavonic word, ” Belitzar,” 
meaning °’ white prince.” Bury / also thinks it, Slavonic, but translates it ” 
white dawn.” | 


A Vandal Chief 
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Yet she reigned with long and absolute power over the mind of her 
illustrious husband ; and if Antonina disdained the merit of conjugal 
fidelity, she expressed a manly friendship to Belisarius, whom she 
accompanied with undaunted resolution in all the hardships and dangers of 
a military life. 


The preparations for the African war were not unworthy of the last contest 
between Rome and Carthage. The pride and flower of the army consisted of 
the guards of Belisarius, who, according to the pernicious indulgence of the 
times, devoted themselves by a particular oath of fidelity to the service of 
their patrons. Their strength and stature, for which they had been curiously 
selected, the goodness of their horses and armour, and the assiduous 
practice of all the exercises of war, enabled them to act whatever their 
courage might prompt ; and their courage was exalted by the social honour 
of their rank, and the personal ambition of favour and fortune. 


Five hundred transports, navigated by twenty thousand mariners of Egypt, 
Cilicia, and Ionia, were collected in the harbour of Constantinople. The 
smallest of these vessels may be computed at thirty, the largest at five 
hundred tons ; and the fair average will supply an allowance, liberal but not 
profuse, of about one hundred thousand tons, for the reception of thirty-five 
thousand soldiers and sailors, of five thousand horses, of arms, engines, and 
military stores, and of a sufficient stock of water and provisions for a 
voyage perhaps of three months. The proud galleys, which in former ages 
swept the Mediterranean with so many hundred oars, had long since 
disappeared ; and the fleet of Justinian was escorted only by ninety-two 
light brigantines, covered from the missile weapons of the enemy and 
rowed by two thousand of the brave and robust youth of Constantinople. 
Twenty-two generals are named, most of whom were afterwards 


distinguished in the wars of Africa and Italy ; but the supreme command, 
both by land and sea, was delegated to Belisarius alone, with a boundless 
power of acting according to his discretion, as if the emperor himself were 
present. The separation of the naval and military professions is at once the 
effect and the cause of the modern improvements in the science of 
navigation and maritime war. 


If Gelimer had been informed of the approach of the enemy, he must have 
delayed the conquest of Sardinia for the immediate defence of his person 
and kingdom. 


A detachment of 5000 soldiers and 120 galleys would have joined the 
remaining forces of the Vandals ; and the descendant of Genseric might 
have surprised and oppressed a fleet of deep-laden transports, incapable of 
action, and of light brigantines, that seemed only qualified for flight. 
Belisarius had secretly trembled when he overheard his soldiers, in the 
passage, emboldening each other to confess their apprehensions ; if they 
were once on shore, they hoped to maintain the honour of their arms ; but if 
they should be attacked at sea, they did not blush to acknowledge that they 
wanted courage to contend at the same time with the winds, the waves, and 
the barbarians. The knowledge of their sentiments decided Belisarius to 
seize the first opportunity of landing them on the coast of Africa, and he 
prudently rejected, in a council of war, the proposal of sailing with the fleet 
and army into the port of Carthage. 


Three months after their departure from Constantinople, the men and 
horses, the arms and military stores, were safely disembarked, and five 
soldiers were left as a guard on board each of the ships, which were 
disposed in the form of a semicircle. The remainder of the troops occupied 
a camp on the sea shore, which they fortified according to ancient discipline 
with a ditch and rampart ; and the discovery of a source of fresh water, 
while it allayed 
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the thirst, excited the superstitious confidence, of the Romans. The next 
morning, some of the neighbouring gardens were pillaged ; and Belisarius, 
after chastising the offenders, embraced the slight occasion, but the decisive 
moment, of inculcating the maxims of justice, moderation, and genuine 
policy. ” When I first accepted the commission of subduing Africa, I 
depended much less,” said the general, ” on the numbers, or even the 
bravery, of my troops, than upon the friendly disj)osition of the natives and 
their immortal hatred to the Vandals. You alone can deprive me of this hope 
; if you continue to extort by rapine what might be purchased for a little 
money, such acts of violence will reconcile these implacable enemies, and 
unite them in a just and holy league against the invaders of their country.” 


These exhortations were enforced by a rigid discipline, of which the 
soldiers themselves soon felt and praised the salutary effects. The 
inhabitants, instead of deserting their houses or hiding their corn, supplied 
the Romans with a fair and liberal market ; the civil officers of the province 
continued to exercise their functions in the name of Justinian; and the 
clergy, from motives of conscience and interest, assiduously laboured to 
promote the cause of a Catholic emperor. 


Belisarius advanced without opposition as far as Grasse, a palace of the 
Vandal kings, at the distance of fifty miles from Carthage. The near 
approach of the Romans to Carthage filled the mind of Gelimer with 
anxiety and terror. He prudently wished to protract the war till his brother, 
with his veteran troops, should return from the conquest of Sardinia; and he 
now lamented the rash policy of his ancestors, who, by destroying the 
fortifications of Africa, had left him only the dangerous resource of risk-ing 
a battle in the neighbourhood of his capital. The Vandal conquerors, from 
their original number of 50,000, were multiplied, without including their 
women and children, to 160,000 fighting men ; and such forces, animated 
with valour and union, might have crushed at their first landing the feeble 
and exhausted bands of the Roman general. But the friends of the captive 
king were more inclined to accept the invitations than to resist the progress 
of Belisarius ; and many a proud barbarian disguised his aversion to war 
under the more specious name of his hatred to the usurper. Yet the authority 
and promises of Gelimer collected a formidable army, and his plans were 
concerted with some degree of military skill. 


An order was despatched to his brother Ammatas, to collect all the forces of 
Carthage and to encounter the van of the Roman army at the distance of ten 
miles from the city ; his nephew Gibamund, with two thousand horse, was 
destined to attack their left, when the monarch himself, who silently 
followed, should charge their rear, in a situation which excluded them from 
the aid or even the view of their fleet. But the rashness of Ammatas was 
fatal to himself and his country. He anticipated the hour of the attack, 
outstripped his tardy followers, and was pierced with a mortal wound, after 
he had slain with his own hand twelve of his boldest antagonists. His 
Vandals fled to Carthage ; the highway, almost ten miles, was strewed with 
dead bodies; and it seemed incredible that such multitudes could be 
slaughtered by the swords of three hundred Romans. The nephew of 
Gelimer was defeated, after a slight combat, by the six hundred Massa- 
getffi ; they did not equal the third part of his numbers, but each Scythian 
was fired by the example of his chief, who gloriously exercised the 
privilege of his family by riding foremost and alone to shoot the first arrow 
against the enemy. 
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In the meanwhile Gelimer himself, ignorant of the event and misguided by 
the windings of the hills, inadvertently passed the Roman army and reached 
the scene of action where Ammatas had fallen. He wept the fate of his 
brother and of Carthage, charged with irresistible fury the advancing 
squadrons, and might have pursued and perhaps decided the victory if he 
had not wasted those inestimable moments in the discharge of a vain though 
pious duty to the dead.i 


While his spirit was broken by this mournful office, he heard the trumpet of 
Belisarius, who, leaving Antonina and his infantry in the camp, pressed 
forward with his guards and the remainder of the cavalry to rally his flying 
troops and to restore the fortune of the day. Much room could not be found 
in this disorderly battle for the talents of a general ; but the king fled before 
the hero ; and the Vandals, accustomed only to a Moorish enemy, were 


incapable of withstanding the arms and discipline of the Romans. Gelimer 
retired with hasty steps towards the desert of Numidia ; but he had soon the 
consolation of learning that his private orders for the execution of Hilderic 
and his captive friends had been faithfully obeyed. The tyrant’s revenge was 
useful only to his enemies. The death of a lawful prince excited the 
compassion of his people ; his life might have perplexed the victorious 
Romans ; and the lieutenant of Justinian, by a crime of which he was 
innocent, was relieved from the painful alternative of forfeiting his honour 
or relinquishing his conquests. 


BELISARIUS ENTERS CARTHAGE 


Belisarius was soon satisfied that he might confide, without danger, in the 
peaceful and friendly aspect of the capital. Carthage blazed with 
innumerable torches, the signals of the public joy; the chain was removed 
that guarded the entrance of the port ; the gates were thrown open, and the 
peo-ple, with acclamations of gratitude, hailed and invited their Roman 
deliverers. The defeat of the Vandals and the freedom of Africa were 
announced to the city on the eve of St. Cyprian, when the churches were 
already adorned and illuminated for the festival of the martyr, whom three 
centuries of superstition had almost raised to a local deity. The Arians, 
conscious that their reign had expired, resigned the temple to the Catholics, 
who rescued their saint from profane hands, performed the holy rites, and 
loudly proclaimed the creecl of Athanasius and Justinian. One awful hour 
reversed the fortunes of the contending parties. 


The suppliant Vandals, who had so lately indulged the vices of conquerors, 
sought a humble refuge in the sanctuary of the church; while the merchants 
of the East were delivered from the deepest dungeon of the palace by their 
affrighted keeper, who implored the protection of his captives, and showed 
them, through an aperture in the wall, the sails of a Roman fleet. But the 
imperial fleet, advancing with a fair wind, steered through the nar-row 
entrance of the Goletta, and occupied, in the deep and capacious lake 


[1 Bury” calls this an “amiable imprudence.” | 


2 The army of Belisarius was chiefly composed of barbarian mercenaries, 
whom he had trained to Roman discipline and strategy. But the inferiority 
of the Vandals, whose ancestors had conquered hosts still better drilled, 
proceeded from the degeneracy which was already commencing, after a 
residence of only thirty years in Africa. Now that they had been for a 
century masters of the country, the cause, which was shown then to have 
enervated them, had operated with progressive effect, and reduced them to a 
state almost as helpless and hopeless as that of the people whom they had 
subjugated. 
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of Tunis, a secure station about live miles from the capital. No sooner was 
Belisarius informed of their arrival than he despatched orders that the 
greatest part of the mariners should be immediately landed to join the 
triumph and to swell the apparent numbers of the Romans. Before he 
allowed them to enter the gates of Carthage, he exhorted them, in a 
discourse worthy of himself and the occasion, not to disgrace the glory of 
their arms ; and to remember that the Vandals had been the tyrants, but that 
they were the deliverers of the Africans, who must now be respected as the 
voluntary and affectionate subjects of their common sovereign. 


The Romans marched through the streets in close ranks, prepared for battle 
if an enemy had appeared ; the strict order maintained by the general 
imprinted on their minds the duty of obedience ; and in an age in which 
custom and impunity almost sanctified the abuse of conquest, the genius of 
one man repressed the passions of a victorious army. The voice of menace 
and complaint was silent ; the trade of Carthage was not interrupted ; while 
Africa changed her master and her government, the shops continued open 
and busy ; and the soldiers, after sufficient guards had been posted, 
modestly departed to the houses which were allotted for their reception. 
Belisarius fixed his residence in the palace. He seated himself on the throne 
of Genseric ; accepted and distributed the barbaric spoil; granted their lives 
to the suppliant ‘ Vandals ; and laboured to repair the dam-age which the 
suburb of Mandracium had sustained in the preceding night. 


The fortifications of Carthage had alone been exempted from the general 
proscription; but in the reign of ninety-five years they were suffered to 
decay by the thoughtless and indolent Vandals. A wiser conqueror restored 
with incredible despatch the walls and ditches of the city. His liberality 
encouraged the workmen ; the soldiers, the mariners, and the citizens vied 
with each 


other in the salutary labour ; and Gelimer, who had feared to trust his person 
in an open town, beheld with astonishment and despair the rising strength of 
an impregnable fortress. 


That unfortunate monarch, after the loss of his capital, applied himself to 
collect the remains of an army scattered, rather than destroyed, by the 
preceding battle ; and the hopes of pillage attracted some Moorish bands to 
the standard of Gelimer. He encamped in the fields of Bulla, four days’ 
journey from Carthage ; insulted the capital, which he deprived of the use 
of an aqueduct ; proposed a high reward for the head of every Roman ; 
affected to spare the persons and property of his African subjects, and 
secretly negotiated with the Arian sectaries and the confederate Huns. 


Under these circumstances, the conquest of Sardinia served only to 
aggravate his distress ; he reflected with the deepest anguish that he had 
wasted, in that useless enterprise, five thousand of his bravest troops ; and 
he read, with grief and shame, the victorious letters of his brother Zano, 
who expressed a sanguine confidence that the king, after the example of 
their ancestors, had 
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already chastised the rashness of the Roman invader. ” Alas ! my brother,” 
replied Gelimer, ” heaven has declared against our unhappy nation. While 
you have subdued Sardinia, we have lost Africa. No sooner did Belisarius 
appear with a handful of soldiers, than courage and prosperity deserted the 
cause of the Vandals. Your nephew Gibamund, your brother Ammatas, have 
been betrayed to death by the cowardice of their followers. Our horses, our 
ships, Carthage itself, and all Africa, are in the power of the enemy. Yet the 
Vandals still prefer an ignominious repose, at the expense of their wives and 
children, their wealth and liberty. Nothing now remains except the field of 
Bulla and the hope of your valour. Abandon Sardinia ; fly to our relief ; 
restore our empire, or perish by our side.” On the receipt of this epistle, 
Zano imparted his grief to the principal Vandals ; but the intelligence was 
prudently concealed from the natives of the island. 


The troops embarked in 120 galleys at the port of Cagliari, cast anchor the 
third day on the confines of Mauretania, and hastily pursued their march to 
join the royal standard in the camp of Bulla. Mournful was the interview. 
The two brothers embraced, they wept in silence ; no questions were asked 
of the Sardinian victory, no inquiries were made of the African misfortunes 
; they saw before their eyes the whole extent of their calamities, and the 
absence of their wives and children afforded a melancholy proof that either 
death or captivity had been their lot. 


The languid spirit of the Vandals was at length awakened and united by the 
entreaties of their king, the example of Zano, and the instant danger which 
threatened their monarchy and religion. The military strength of the nation 
advanced to battle ; and such was the rapid increase that, before their army 
reached Tricameron, about twenty miles from Carthage, they might boast, 
perhaps with some exaggeration, that they surpassed in a tenfold proportion 


the diminutive powers of the Romans. But these powers were under the 
command of Belisarius ; and as he was conscious of their superior merit, he 
permitted the barbarians to surprise him at an unseasonable hour. The 
Romans were instantly under arms. A rivulet covered their front ; the 
cavalry formed the first line, which Belisarius supported in the centre, at the 
head of five hundred guards ; the infantry, at some distance, was posted in 
the second line ; and the vigilance of the general watched the separate 
station and ambiguous faith of the Massagetse, who secretly reserved their 
aid for the conquerors. 


Zano, with the troops which had followed him to the conquest of Sardinia, 
was placed in the centre ; and the throne of Genseric might have stood, if 
the multitude of Vandals had imitated their intrepid resolution. Casting 
away their lances and missile weapons, they drew their swords, and 
expected the charge. The Roman cavalry thrice passed the rivulet, they were 
thrice repulsed ; and the conflict was firmly maintained till Zano fell, and 
the standard of Belisarius was displayed. Gelimer retreated to his camp ; the 
Huns joined the pursuit, and the victors despoiled the bodies of the slain. 
Yet no more than fifty Romans and eight hundred Vandals were found on 
the field of battle ; so inconsiderable was the carnage of a day which 
extinguished a nation and transferred the empire of Africa. 


In the evening Belisarius led his infantry to the attack of the camp ; and the 
pusillanimous flight of Gelimer exposed the vanity of his recent 
declarations that to the vanquished death was a relief, life a burden, and 
infamy the only object of terror. His departure was secret ; but as soon as 
the Vandals discovered that their king had deserted them, they hastily 
dispersed, anxious only for their personal safety and careless of every 
object 
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that is dear or valuable to mankind. The Romans entered the camp without 
resistance, and the wildest scenes of disorder were veiled in the darkness 


and confusion of the night. Every barbarian who met their swords was 
inhumanly massacred ; their widows and daughters, as rich heirs or 
beautiful concubines, were embraced by the licentious soldiers ; and avarice 
itself was almost satiated with the treasures of gold and silver, the 
accumulated fruits of conquests or economy in a long period of prosperity 
and peace. In this frantic search the troops, even of Belisarius, forgot their 
caution and respect. Intoxicated with lust and rapine, they explored in small 
parties, or alone, the adjacent fields, the woods, the rocks, and the caverns, 
that might possibly conceal any desirable prize ; laden with booty, they 
deserted their ranks, and wandered, without a guide, on the highroad to 
Carthage; and if the flying enemies had dared to return, very few of the 
conquerors would have escaped. 


Deeply sensible of the disgrace and danger, Belisarius passed an 
apprehensive night on the field of victory ; at the dawn of day he planted his 
standard on a hill, recalled his guards and veterans, and gradually restored 
the modesty and obedience of the camp. It was equally the concern of the 
Roman general to subdue the hostile and to save the prostrate barbarian ; 
and the suppliant Vandals, who could be found only in churches, were 
protected by his authority, disarmed, and separately confined, that they 
might neither disturb the public peace nor become the victims of popular 
revenge. After despatching a light detachment to tread the footsteps of 
Gelimer, he advanced with his whole army about ten days’ march, as far as 
Hippo Regius, which no longer possessed the relics of St. Augustine. The 
season, and the certain intelligence that the Vandal had fled to the 
inaccessible country of the Moors, determined Belisarius to relinquish the 
vain pursuit and to fix his winter quarters at Carthage. From thence he 
despatched his principal lieutenant to inform the emperor that, in the space 
of three months, he had achieved the conquest of Africa. 


Belisarius spoke the language of truth. The surviving Vandals yielded, 
without resistance, their arms and their freedom ; the neighbourhood of 
Carthage submitted to his presence, and the more distant provinces were 
successively subdued by the report of his victory. Tripolis was confirmed in 
her voluntary allegiance ; Sardinia and Corsica surrendered to an ofiicer 
who carried, instead of a sword, the head of the valiant Zano ; and the isles 
of Majorca, Minorca, and Yvica consented to remain a humble appendage 


of the African kingdom. Csesarea, a royal city, which in looser geography 
may be confounded with the modern Algiers, was situate thirty days’ march 
to the westward of Carthage ; by land, the road was infested by the Moors ; 
but the sea was open, and the Romans were now masters of the sea. 


An active and discreet tribune sailed as far as the straits, where he occupied 
Septem or Ceuta, which rises opposite to Gibraltar on the African coast; 
that remote place was afterwards adorned and fortified by Justinian ; and he 
seems to have indulged the vain ambition of extending his empire to the 
columns of Hercules. He received the messengers of victory at the time 
when he was preparing to publish the pandects of the Roman law; and the 
devout or jealous emperor celebrated the divine goodness, and confessed, in 
silence, the merit of his successful general. Impatient to abolish the 
temporal and spiritual tyranny of the Vandals, he proceeded without delay 
to the full establishment of the Catholic church. Her jurisdiction, wealth, 
and immunities, perhaps the most essential part of episcopal religion, were 
restored and amplified with a liberal hand ; the Arian worship was 
suppressed ; the 
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Donatist meetings were proscribed, and the synod of Carthage, by the voice 
of 217 bishops, applauded the just measure of pious retaliation. 


On such an occasion, it may not be presumed that many orthodox prelates 
were absent ; but the comparative smallness of their number, which in 
ancient councils had been twice or even thrice multiplied, most clearly 
indicates the decay both of the church and state. While Justinian approved 
himself the defender of the faith, he entertained an ambitious hope that his 
victorious lieutenant would speedily enlarge the narrow limits of his 
dominion to the space which they occupied before the invasion of the 
Moors and Vandals ; and Belisarius was instructed to establish five dukes or 
commanders in the convenient stations of Tripolis, Leptis, Cirta, Csesarea, 
and Sardinia, and to compute the military force of palatines or borderers 


that might be sufficient for the defence of Africa. The kingdom of the 
Vandals was not unworthy of the presence of a praetorian prefect ; and four 
consulars, three presidents, were appointed to administer the seven 
provinces under his civil jurisdiction. After the departure of Belisarius, who 
acted by a high and special commission, no ordinary provision was made 
for a master-general of the forces ; but the office of praetorian prefect was 
entrusted to a soldier ; the civil and military powers were united, according 
to the practice of Justinian, in the chief governor ; and the representative of 
the emperor in Africa, as well as in Italy, was soon distinguished by the 
appellation of exarch. 


TRIUMPH AND MEEKNESS OF BELISAEIUS 


Yet the conquest of Africa was imperfect till her former sovereign was 
delivered, either alive or dead, into the hands of the Romans. Doubtful of 
the event, Gelimer had given secret orders that a part of his treasure should 
be transported to Spain, where he hoped to find a secure refuge at the court 
of the king of the Visigoths. But these intentions were disappointed by 
accident, treachery, and the indefatigable pursuit of his enemies ; when the 
royal captive accosted his conqueror, he burst into a fit of laughter. The 
crowd might naturally believe that extreme grief had deprived Gelimer of 
his senses ; but in this mournful state, unseasonable mirth insinuated to 
more intelligent observers that the vain and transitory scenes of human 
greatness are unworthy of a serious thought. 


Their contempt was soon justified by a new example of a vulgar truth — 
that flattery adheres to power, and envy to superior merit. The chiefs of the 
Roman army presumed to think themselves the rivals of a hero. Their 
private despatches maliciously affirmed that the conqueror of Africa, strong 
in his reputation and the public love, conspired to seat himself on the throne 
of the Vandals. Justinian listened with too patient an ear ; and his silence 
was the result of jealousy rather than of confidence. An honourable 
alternative, of remaining in the province or of returning to the capital, was 
indeed submitted to the discretion of Belisarius ; but he wisely concluded, 
from intercepted letters and the knowledge of his sovereign’s temper, that 
he must either resign his head, erect his standard, or confound his enemies 
by his presence and submission. Innocence and courage decided his choice ; 
his guards, captives, and treasures were diligently embarked, and so 
prosperous was the navigation that his arrival at Constantinople preceded 
any certain account of his departure from the port of Carthage. Such 
unsuspecting loyalty removed the apprehensions of Justinian ; envy was 
silenced and inflamed by the public gratitude ; and the third Africanus 
obtained the 
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honours of a triumph, a ceremony which the city of Constantine had never 
seen and which ancient Rome, since the reign of Tiberius, had reserved for 
the auspicious arms of the Csesars. 


The glorious procession entered the gate of the Hippodrome, was saluted by 
the acclamations of the senate and people, and halted before the throne 
where Justinian and Theodora were seated to receive the homage of the 
captive monarch and the victorious hero. They both performed the 
customary adoration ; and, falling prostrate on the ground, respectfully 
touched the footstool of a prince who had not unsheathed his sword and of a 
prostitute who had danced on the theatre ; some gentle violence was used to 
bend the stubborn spirit of the grandson of Genseric, and, however trained 
to servitude, the genius of Belisarius must have secretly rebelled. He was 
immediately declared consul for the ensuing year, and the day of his 
inauguration resembled the pomp of a second triumph; his curule chair was 
borne aloft on the shoulders of captive Vandals ; and the spoils of war, gold 
cups, and rich girdles, were profusely scattered among the populace.’ 


But the purest reward of Belisarius was in the faithful execution of a treaty 
for which his honour had been pledged to the king of the Vandals. The 
religious scruples of Gelimer, who adhered to the Arian heresy, were 
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incompatible with the dignity of senator or patrician ; but he received from 
the emperor an ample estate in the province of Galatia, where the abdicated 
monarch retired with his family and friends, to a life of peace, of affluence, 
and perhaps of content. The daughters of Hilderic were entertained with the 
respectful tenderness due to their age and misfortune ; and Justinian and 
Theodora accepted the honour of educating and enriching the female 
descendants of the great Theodosius. 


The bravest of the Vandal youth were distributed into five squadrons of 
cavalry, which adopted the name of their benefactor and supported in the 
Persian wars the glory of their ancestors. But these rare exceptions, the 
reward of birth or valour, are insufficient to explain the fate of a nation 
whose numbers, before a short and bloodless war, amounted to more than 
six hundred thousand persons. After the exile of their king and nobles, 


[1 “When he beheld the splendour of the imperial court,” Bury’ says of 
Gelimer, “he merely said ‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,’ a remark which, 
as Ranker notices, had a sort of historical signification. For along with 
Gelimer, Belisarius brought to Constantinople those vessels of gold, of 
which Gaiseric (or Genseric) had robbed Rome, and of which Titus had 
despoiled Jerusalem. They were part of the riches of the king to whom the 
words ‘ Vanity of vanities’ are traditionally attributed,” As Gibbon states, 
the vessels were later returned to the Christian church of Jerusalem. ] 
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the servile crowd might purchase their safety by abjuring their character, 


religion, and language ; and their degenerate posterity would be insensibly 
mingled with the common herd of African subjects. Yet even in the present 


age, and in the heart of the Moorish tribes, a curious traveller has 
discovered the white complexion and long flaxen hair of a northern race ; 
and it was formerly believed that the boldest of the Vandals fled beyond the 
power, or even the knowledge, of the Romans, to enjoy their solitary 
freedom on the shores of the Atlantic ocean. Africa had been their empire, it 
became their prison ; nor could they entertain a hope, or even a wish, of 
returning to the banks of the Elbe, where their brethren, of a spirit less 
adventurous, still wandered in their native forests. 


It was impossible for cowards to surmount the barriers of unknown seas and 
hostile barbarians ; it was impossible for brave men to expose their 
nakedness and defeat before the eyes of their countrymen, to describe the 
kingdoms which they had lost, and to claim a share of the humble 
inheritance, which, in a happier hour, they had almost unanimously 
renounced. In the country between the Elbe and the Oder, several populous 
villages of Lusatia are inhabited by the Vandals: they still preserve their 
language, their customs, and the purity of their blood; support, with some 
impatience, the Saxon or Prussian yoke ; and serve with secret and 
voluntary allegiance the descendant of their ancient kings, who in his garb 
and present fortune is confounded with the meanest of his vassals. The 
name and situation of this unhappy people might indicate their descent from 
one common stock with the conquerors of Africa. But the use of a 
Slavonian dialect more clearly represents them as the last remnant of the 
new colonies, who succeeded to the genuine Vandals, already scattered or 
destroyed in the age of Procopius. 


SOLOMON S WARS WITH THE MOORS 


If Belisarius had been tempted to hesitate in his allegiance, he might have 
urged, even against the emperor himself, the indispensable duty of saving 
Africa from an enemy more barbarous than the Vandals. The origin of the 
Moors is involved in darkness ; they were ignorant of the use of letters. 
Their limits cannot be precisely defined : a boundless continent was open to 
the Libyan shepherds ; the change of seasons and pastures regulated their 
motions ; and their rude huts and slender furniture were transported with the 
same ease as their arms, their families, and their cattle, which consisted of 


sheep, oxen, and camels. During the vigour of the Roman power, they 
observed a respectful distance from Carthage and the sea shore ; under the 
feeble reign of the Vandals, they invaded the cities of Numidia, occupied 
the sea coast from Tingis (Tangier) to Csesarea, and pitched their camps, 
with impunity, in the fertile province of Byzacium. 


The formidable strength and artful conduct of Belisarius secured the 
neutrality of the Moorish princes, whose vanity aspired to receive, in the 
emperor’s name, the ensigns of their regal dignity. They were astonished by 
the rapid event, and trembled in the presence of their conqueror. But his 
approaching departure soon relieved the apprehensions of a savage and 
superstitious people ; the number of their wives allowed them to disregard 
the safety of their infant hostages ; and when the Roman general hoisted sail 
in the port of Carthage, he heard the cries, and almost beheld the flames, of 
the desolated province. Yet he persisted in his resolution ; and leaving 
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only a part of his guards to reinforce the feeble garrisons, he entrusted the 
command of Africa to the eunuch Solomon, who proved himself not 
unworthy to be the successor of Belisarius. 


In the first invasion, some detachments, with two officers of merit, were 
surprised and intercepted ; but Solomon speedily assembled his troops, 
marched from Carthage into the heart of the country, and in two great 
battles destroyed sixty thousand of the barbarians. The Moors depended on 
their multitude, their swiftness, and their inaccessible mountains ; and the 
aspect and smell of their camels are said to have produced some confusion 
in the Roman cavalry. But as soon as they were commanded to dismount, 
they derided this contemptible obstacle ; as soon as the columns ascended 
the hills, the naked and disorderly crowd was dazzled by glittering arms and 
regular evolutions ; and the menace of their female prophets was repeatedly 
fulfilled, that the Moors should be discomfited by a beardless antagonist. 
The victorious eunuch advanced thirteen days’ journey from Carthage, to 


besiege Mount Aurasius, the citadel and at the same time the garden of 
Numidia. That range of hills, a branch of the great Atlas, contains, within a 
circumference of 120 miles, a rare variety of soil and climate ; the 
intermediate valleys and elevated plains abound with rich pastures, 
perpetual streams, and fruits of a delicious taste and uncommon magnitude. 
This fair solitude is decorated with the ruins of Lambesa, a Roman city, 
once the seat of a legion, and the residence of forty thousand inhabitants. 


The Ionic temple of “sculapius is encompassed with Moorish huts ; and the 
cattle now graze in the midst of an amphitheatre, under the shade of 
Corinthian columns. A sharp perpendicular rock rises above the level of the 
mountain, where the African princes deposited their Avives and treasure ; 
and a proverb is familiar to the Arabs, that the man may eat fire who dares 
to attack the craggy cliffs and inhospitable natives of Mount Aurasius. This 
hardy enterprise was twice attempted by the eunuch Solomon. From the 
first, he retreated with some disgrace ; and in the second, his patience and 
provisions were almost exhausted; and he must again have retired, if he had 
not yielded to the impetuous courage of his troops, who audaciously scaled, 
to the astonishment of the Moors, the mountain, the hostile camp, and the 
summit of the Geminian rock. A citadel was erected to secure this important 
conquest, and to remind the barbarians of their defeat ; and as Solomon 
pursued his march to the west, the long-lost province of Mauretanian Sitifi 
was again annexed to the Roman Empire. The Moorish War continued 
several years after the departure of Belisarius ; but the laurels which he 
resigned to a faithful lieutenant may be justly ascribed to his own triumph. 


The experience of past faults, which may sometimes correct the mature age 
of an individual, is seldom profitable to the successive generations of 
mankind. The nations of antiquity, careless of each other’s safety, were 
separately vanquished and enslaved by the Romans. This awful lesson 
might have instructed the barbarians of the West to oppose, with timely 
counsels and confederate arms, the unbounded ambition of Justinian. Yet 
the same error was repeated, the same consequences were felt ; and the 
Goths both of Italy and Spain, insensible of their approaching danger, 
beheld with indifference, and even with joy, the rapid downfall of the 
Vandals. 


After the failure of the royal line, Theudes, a valiant and powerful chief, 
ascended, in 531, the throne of Spain, which he had formerly administered 
in the name of Theodoric and his infant grandson. Under his command the 
Visigoths besieged the fortress of Ceuta on the African coast ; but Avhile 
they 
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spent the sabbath day in peace and devotion, the pious security of their 
camp was invaded by a sally from the town ; and the king himself, with 
some diflQculty and danger, escaped from the hands of a sacrilegious 
enemy. It was not long before his pride and resentment were gratified by a 
suppliant embassy from the unfortunate Gelimer, who implored in his 
distress the aid of the Spanish monarch. But, instead of sacrificing these 
unworthy passions to the dictates of generosity and prudence, Theudes 
amused the ambassadors, till he was secretly informed of the loss of 
Carthage, and then dismissed them with obscure and contemptuous advice, 
to seek in their native country a true knowledge of the state of the Vandals. 


The long continuance of the Italian War delayed the punishment of the 
Visigoths ; and the eyes of Theudes were closed before they tasted the fruits 
of his mistaken policy. After his death, the sceptre of Spain was disputed by 
a civil war. The weaker candidate solicited the protection of Justinian ; and 
ambitiously subscribed a treaty of alliance, which deeply wounded the 
independence and happiness of his country. Several cities, both on the 
ocean and the Mediterranean, were ceded to the Roman troops, who 
afterwards refused to evacuate those pledges, as it should seem, either of 
safety or payment ; and as they were fortified by perpetual supplies from 
Africa, they maintained their impregnable stations, for the mischievous 
purpose of inflaming the civil and religious factions of the barbarians. 
Seventy years elapsed before this painful thorn could be extirpated from the 
bosom of the monarchy ; and as long as the emperors retained any share of 
these remote and useless possessions, their vanity might number Spain in 


the list of their provinces, and the successors of Alaric in the rank of their 
vassals.“ 


MILITARY TACTICS UNDER JUSTINIAN 


During the time Justinian’s generals were changing the state of Europe and 
destroying some of the nations which had dismembered the Western 
Empire, circumstances beyond the control of that international system of 
policy, of which the sovereigns of Constantinople and Persia were the 
arbiters, produced a general movement in the population of central Asia. 
The whole human race was thrown into a state of convulsive agitation, from 
the frontiers of China to the shores of the Atlantic. This agitation destroyed 
many of the existing governments, and exterminated several powerful 
nations ; while, at the same time, it laid the foundation of the power of new 
States and nations, some of which have maintained their existence to the 
present times. 


The Eastern Empire bore no inconsiderable part in raising this mighty storm 
in the West and in quelling its violence in the East, in exterminating the 
Goths and Vandals, and in arresting the progress of the Avars and Turks. Yet 
the number and composition of the Roman armies have often been treated 
by historians as weak and contemptible. It is impossible, in this sketch, to 
attempt any examination of the whole military establishment of the Roman 
Empire during Justinian’s reign ; but in noticing the influence exercised by 
the military system on the Greek population, it is necessary to make a few 
general observations. The army consisted of two distinct classes — the 
regular troops, and the mercenaries. The regular troops were composed both 
of native subjects of the Roman Empire, raised by conscription, and of 
barbarians, who had been allowed to occupy lands within the emperor’s 
dominions and to retain their own usages on the 
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government still clung to the great law of the empire, that the portion of its 
subjects which paid the land tax could not be allowed to escape that bur-den 


by entering the army. The proprietors of the land were responsible for the 
tribute ; the cultivators of the soil, both slaves and serfs, secured the amount 
of the public revenues ; neither could be permitted to forego their fiscal 
obligations for their military duties. 


For some centuries it had been more economical to purchase the service of 
the barbarians than to employ native troops ; and perhaps, if the oppressive 
system of the imperial administration had not impaired the resources of the 
state and diminished the population by consuming the capital of the people, 
this might have long continued to be the case. Native troops were always 
drawn from the mountainous districts, which paid a scanty tribute, and in 
which the population found difficulty in procuring subsistence. The 
invasions of the barbarians, likewise, threw numbers of the peasantry of the 
provinces to the south of the Danube out of employment, and many of these 
entered the army. A supply of recruits was likewise obtained from the idle 
and needy population of the towns. The most active and intelligent soldiers 
were placed in the cavalry — a force that was drilled with the greatest care, 
subjected to the most exact discipline, and sustained the glory of the Roman 
arms in the field of battle. As the higher and middle classes in the provinces 
had, for ages, been excluded from the military profession, and the army had 
been at last composed chiefly of the rudest and most ignorant peasants, of 
enfranchised slaves, and naturalised barbarians, military service was viewed 
with aversion ; and the greatest repugnance arose among the civilians to 
become soldiers. In the meantime, the depopulation of the empire daily 
increased the difficulty of raising the number of recruits required for a 
service which embraced an immense extent of territory and entailed a great 
destruction of human life. 


The troops of the line, particularly the infantry, had deteriorated 
considerably in Justinian’s time ; but the artillery and engineer departments 
were not much inferior, in science and efiiciency, to what they had been in 
the best days of the empire. Military resources, not military knowledge, had 
diminished. The same arsenals continued to exist ; mere mechanical skill 
had been uninterruptedly exercised ; and the constant demand which had 
existed for military mechanicians, armourers, and engineers had never 
allowed the theoretical instruction of this class to be neglected, nor their 


practical skill to decline from want of employment. This fact requires to be 
borne in mind. 


The mercenaries formed the most valued and brilliant portion of the army ; 
and it was the fashion of the day to copy and admire the dress and manners 
of the barbarian cavalry. The empire was now surrounded by numbers of 
petty princes who, though they had seized possession of provinces once 
belonging to the Romans, by force, and had often engaged in war with the 
emperor, still acknowledged a certain degree of dependence on the Roman 
power. Some of them, as the kings of the Heruli and the Gepidse, and the 
king of Colchis, held their regal rank by a regular investiture from Justinian. 
These princes, and the kings of the Lombards, Huns, Saracens, and Moors, 
all received regular subsidies. Some of them furnished a num-ber of their 
best warriors, who entered the Roman service and served in separate bands, 
under their own leaders and with their national weapons, but subjected to 
the regular organisation and discipline of the Roman armies, though not to 
the Roman system of military exercises and manoeuvres. 
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Some of these corps of barbarians were also formed of volunteers, who 
were attracted by the high pay which they received and the license with 
which they were allowed to behave. 


The superiority of these troops arose from natural causes. The northern 
nations who invaded the empire consisted of a population trained from 
infancy to warlike exercises, and following no profession but that of arms. 
Their lands were cultivated by the labour of their slaves, or by that of the 
Roman subjects who still survived in the provinces they had occupied ; but 
their only pecuniary resources arose from the plunder of their neighbours or 
the subsidies of the Roman emperors. Their habits of life, the celerity of 
their movements, and the excellence of their armour rendered them the 
choicest troops of the age ; and their most active warriors were generally 
engaged to serve in the imperial forces. The emperors preferred armies 


composed of a number of motley bands of mercenary foreigners, attached 
to their own persons by high pay, and commanded by chiefs who could 
never pretend to political rank and who had much to lose and little to gain 
by rebellion ; for experience proved that they perilled their throne by 
entrusting the command of a national army to a native general, who, from a 
popular soldier, might become a dangerous rival. Though the barbarian 
mercenaries in the service of Rome generally proved far more efficient 
troops than their free countrymen, yet they were on the whole unequal to 
the native Roman cavalry of Justinian’s army, the cataphracti, sheathed in 
complete steel on the Persian model, and armed with the Grecian spear, 
who were still the best troops in a field of battle, and were the real type of 
the chivalry of the Middle Ages. 


Justinian weakened the Roman army in several ways by his measures of 
reform. His anxiety to reduce its expenditure induced him to diminish the 
establishment of camels, horses, and chariots, which attended the troops for 
transporting the military machines and baggage. This train had been 
previously very large, as it was calculated to save the peasantry from any 
danger of having their labours interrupted, or their cattle seized, under the 
pretext of being required for transport. Numerous abuses were introduced 
by diminishing the pay of the troops, and by neglecting to pay them with 
regularity and to furnish them with proper food and clothing. At the same 
time, the efficiency of the army in the field was more seriously injured by 
continuing the policy adopted by Anastasius, of restricting the power of the 
generals ; a policy however which, it must be confessed, was not 
unnecessary in order to avoid greater evils. This is evident from the 
numerous rebellions in Justinian’s reign, and the absolute want of any 
national or patriotic feeling in the majority of the Roman officers. 


Large armies were at times composed of a number of corps, each 
commanded by its own officer, over whom the nominal commander-in- 
chief had little or no authority ; and it is to this circumstance that the 
unfortunate results of some of the Gotliic and Persian campaigns are to be 
attributed, 


A Goth 
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and not to any inferiority of the Roman troops. Even Belisarius himself, 
though he gave many proofs of attachment to Justinian’s throne, was 
watched with the greatest jealousy. He was treated with constant distrust, 
and his officers were at times encouraged to dispute his measures, and 
never punished for disobeying his orders. The fact is that Belisarius might, 
if so disposed, have assumed the purple, and perhaps dethroned his master. 
Narses was the only general wdio was implicitly trusted and steadily 
supported ; but Narses was an aged eunuch, and could never have become 
emperor. 


The imperial militar} forces consisted of 150,000 men ; ^ and though the 
extent of the frontier which these troops were compelled to guard was very 
great, and lay open to the incursions of many active hostile tribes, still 
Justinian was able to assemble some admirably appointed armies for his 
foreign expeditions. The armament which accompanied Belisarius to Africa 
consisted of ten thousand infantry, five thousand cavalry, and twenty 
thousand sailors. Belisarius must have had about thirty thousand troops 
under his command in Italy before the taking of Ravenna. Germanus, when 
he arrived in Africa, found that only one-third of the Roman troops about 
Carthage had remained faithful, and the rebels under Stozas amounted to 
eight thousand men. As there were still troops in Numidia which had not 
joined the deserters, the whole Roman force in Africa cannot have been less 
than fifteen thousand. Narses, in the year 551, when the empire began to 
show evident proofs of the bad effects of Justinian’s government, cotild 
assemble thirty thousand chosen troops, an army which defeated the 
veterans of Totila and destroyed the fierce bands of Franks and Alamanni 
which hoped to wrest Italy from the Romans. The character of the Roman 
troops, in spite of all that modern writers have said to depreciate them, still 
stood so high that Totila, the warlike monarch of the Goths, strove to induce 


them to join his standard by offers of high pay. No army had yet proved 
itself equal to the Roman on the field of battle ; and their exploits in Spain, 
Africa, Colchis, and Mesopotamia, proved their excellence ; though the 
defeats which they sustained, both from the Persians and on the Danube, 
reveal the fact that their enemies were improving in military science, and 
watching every opportunity of availing themselves of any neglect of the 
Roman government in maintaining the efficiency of the army. 


DECADENCE OP THE SOLDIERY 


Numerous examples could be cited of almost incredible disorder in the 
armies, originating generally in the misconduct of the imperial government. 
Belisarius attempted, but found it impossible, to enforce strict discipline, 
when the soldiers “were unpaid and the officers authorised to act 
independently of his orders. Two thousand Heruli ventured to quit his 
standard in Italy, and, after marching round the Adriatic, were pardoned by 
Justinian and again engaged in the imperial service. Procopius mentions 
repeatedly that the conduct of the unpaid and unpunished troops ruined the 
provinces ; and in Africa, no less than three Roman officers, Stozas, 
Maximin, and Gontharis, attempted to render themselves independent, and 
were supported by large bodies of troops. The Greeks were the only portion 
of the population 


^ Agathias<3 states that the military establishment of the empire once 
consisted of 645,000 men. It probably included the local militia and the 
gan’isons. 


2 According to Procopius/ Belisarius told his troops that the Persians 
excelled them iu disciijliue. 
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who were considered as sincerely attached to the imperial government, or at 
least who would readily defend it against every enemy ; and accordingly 
Gontharis, when he wished to secure Carthage, ordered all the Greeks to be 
murdered without distinction. The Greeks were, however, from their 
position and rank in society as burgesses or taxpayers, almost entirely 
excluded from the army, and though they furnished the greater part of the 
sailors for the fleet, they were generally an unwarlike population. Witiges, 
the Gothic king, calls the Roman army of Belisarius an army of Greeks, a 
band of pirates, actors, and mountebanks. 


One of the most unfortunate measures of Justinian was the disbanding all 
the provincial militia. This is incidentally mentioned in the Secret History 
of Procopius, who informs us that Thermopylae had been previously 
guarded by two thousand of this militia ; but that this corps was dissolved, 
and a garrison of regular troops placed in Greece. As a general measure it 
was probably dictated by a plan of financial reform, and not by any fear of 
popular insurrection ; but its effects were extremely injurious to the empire 
in the. declining state of society, and in the increasing disorganisation of the 
central power; and though it may possibly have prevented some provinces 
from recovering their independence by their own arms, it prepared the way 
for the easy conquests of the Avars and Arabs. Justinian was desirous of 
centralising all power, and rendering all public burdens uniform and 
systematic ; and had adopted the opinion that it was cheaper to defend the 
empire by walls and fortresses than by a movable army. The practice of 
moving the troops with great celerity to defend the frontiers had induced the 
officers to abandon the ancient practice of fortifying a regular camp ; and at 
last even the art of encamping was neglected. The barbarians, however, 
could always move with greater rapidity than the regular troops of the 
empire. 


To secure the frontiers, Justinian adopted a plan of constructing extensive 
lines supported by innumerable forts and castles, in which he placed 
garrisons, in order that they might be ready to sally out on the invading 
bands. These lines extended from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, and were 
further strengthened by the long wall of Anastasius, which covered 
Constantinople by walls protecting the Thracian Chersonesus and the 
peninsula of Pallene, and by fortifications at Thermopylae, and at the 
Isthmus of Corinth, which were all carefully repaired. At all these posts 
permanent garrisons were maintained. The eulogy of Procopius on the 
public edifices of Justinian seems almost irreconcilable with the events of 
the latter years of his reign ; for Zabergan, king of the Huns, penetrated 
through breaches he found unre-paired in the long wall, and advanced 
almost to the very suburbs of Constantinople. 


Another instance of the declining state of military tactics may be 
mentioned, as it must have originated in the army itself, and not in 
consequence of any arrangements of the government. The combined 


manoeuvres of the divisions of the regiments had been so neglected that the 
bugle-calls once used had fallen into desuetude, and were unknown to the 
soldiers. The motley recruits, of dissimilar habits, could not acquire with 
the requisite rapidity a perception of the delicacy of the ancient music, and 
the Roman infantry no longer moved 


” In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood, Of flutes and soft recorders.” 
It happened, during the siege of Auximum in Italy, that Belisarius was 


placed in difficulty from the want of an instantaneous means of 
communicat- 
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ing orders to the troops engaged in skirmishing with the Goths. On this 
occasion it was suggested to him by Procopius, his secretary and the 
historian of his wars, to replace the forgotten bugle-calls by making use of 
the brazen trumpet of the cavalry to sound a charge, and of the infantry 
bugle to summon a retreat. 


Foreigners were preferred by the emperors as the occupants of the highest 
military commands ; and the confidence with which the barbarian chiefs 
were honoured by the court enabled many to reach the highest rank in the 
army. Narses, the most distinguished military leader after Belisarius, was a 
Pers-Armenian captive. Peter, who commanded against the Persians in the 
campaign of 528, was also a Pers-Armenian. Pharas, who besieged Gelimer 
in Mount Pappua, was a Herulian. Mundus, who commanded in Illyria and 
Dalmatia, was a Gepid prince. Chilbud, who, after several victories, 
perished with his army in defending the frontiers against the Slavonians, 
was of northern descent, as may be inferred from his name. Solomon, who 
governed Africa with great courage and ability, was a eunuch from Dara. 
Artaban was an Armenian prince. Johannes Troglita the patrician, the hero 
of the poem of Corippus called the Johannid’ is also supposed to have been 
an Armenian. Yet the empire might still have furnished excellent officers, as 
well as valiant troops ; for the Isaurians and Thracians continued to 
distinguish themselves in every field of battle, and were equal in courage to 
the fiercest of the barbarians. 


It became the fashion in the army to imitate the manners and habits of the 
barbarians ; their headlong personal courage became the most admired 
quality, even in the highest rank ; and nothing tended more to hasten the 
decay of the military art. The officers in the Roman armies became more 
intent on distinguishing themselves for personal exploits than for exact 
order and strict discipline in their corps. Even Belisarius himself appears at 
times to have forgotten the duties of a general in his eagerness to exhibit his 
personal valour on his bay charger ; though he may, on such occasions, 
have considered that the necessity of keeping up the spirits of his army was 


a sufficient apology for his rashness. Unquestionably the army, as a military 
establishment, had declined in excellence ere Justinian ascended the throne, 
and his reign tended to sink it much lower ; yet it is probable that it was 
never more remarkable for the enterprising valour of its officers or for their 
personal skill in the use of their weapons. The death of numbers of the 
highest rank, in battles and skirmishes in which they rashly engaged, proves 
this fact. There was, however, one important feature of ancient tactics still 
preserved in the Roman armies, which gave them a decided superiority over 
their enemies. They had still the confidence in their discipline and skill to 
form their ranks, and encounter their opponents in line ; the bravest of their 
enemies, whether on the banks of the Danube or the Tigris, only ventured to 
charge them, or receive their attack, in close masses. «^ 


CHAPTER IV 


THE LATER YEARS OF JUSTINIAN’S REIGN 


[535-565 A.D.] 


BYZANTIUM RIDS ROME OF THE GOTHS 


The empire of the Ostrogoths, though established on principles of a just 
administration by the wisdom of the great Theodoric, soon began to suffer 
as complete a national demoralisation as that of the Vandals, though the 
Goths themselves, from being more civilised and living more directly under 
the restraint of laws which protected the property of their Roman subjects, 
had not become individually so corrupted by the possession of wealth. 


The conquest of Italy “ had not produced any very great revolution in the 
state of the country. The Romans had long been accustomed to be defended 
in name, but in fact to be ruled, by the commanders of the mercenary troops 
in the emperor’s service. The Goths, even after the conquest, allowed them 
to retain two-thirds of their landed estates, with all their movable property ; 
and as they had really been as completely excluded from military service 
under their own emperors, their social condition underwent but little 
change. Policy induced Theodoric to treat the inhabitants of Italy with 
mildness. The permanent maintenance of his conquests required a 
considerable revenue, and that revenue could only be supplied by the 
industry and civilisation of his Italian subjects. His sagacity told him that it 
was wiser to tax the Romans than to plunder them, and that it v/as 
necessary, in order to secure the fruits of a regular system of taxation, to 
leave them in the possession of those laws and privileges which enabled 
them to defend their civilisation. 


The kingdom which the great Theodoric left to his grandson Athalaric, 
under the guardianship of his daughter Amalasuntha, embraced not only 
Italy, Sicily, and a portion of the south of France ; it also included Dalmatia, 
a part of Illyricum, Pannonia, Noricum, and Rtetia. In these extensive 
dominions, the Gothic race formed but a small part of the population ; and 
yet the Goths, from the privileges which they enjoyed, were everywhere 


[1 For a fuller account of the war in Italy, see the latter part of this volume, 
under “The “Western Empire.” ] 
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regarded with jealousy by the bulk of the inhabitants. Dissensions arose in 
the royal family; Athalaric died young; Amalasuntha was murdered by 
Theodatus, his successor ; and as she had been in constant communication 
with the court of Constantinople, this crime afforded Justinian a decent 
pretext for interfering in the affairs of the Goths. To prepare the way for the 
reconquest of Italy, Belisarius was sent to attack Sicily, which he invaded 
with an army of 7500 men, in the year 535, and subjected without difficulty. 
During the same campaign, Dalmatia was conquered by the imperial arms, 
recovered by the Goths, but again reconquered by Justinian’s troops. A 
rebellion of the troops in Africa arrested, for a while, the progress of 
Belisarius, and compelled him to visit Carthage ; but he returned to Sicily in 
a short time, and crossing over to Rhegium marched directly to Neapolis. 
As he proceeded, he was everywhere welcomed by the inhabitants, who 
were then almost universally Greeks ; even the Gothic commander in the 
south of Italy favoured the progress of the Roman general. 


The city of Neapolis made a vigorous defence ; but after a siege of three 
weeks it was taken by introducing into the place a body of troops through 


the passage of an ancient aqueduct. The conduct of Belisarius, after the 
capture of the city, was dictated by polic}4, and displayed very little 
humanity. As the inhabitants had shown some disposition to assist the 
Gothic garrison in defending the city, and as such conduct would have 
greatly increased the difficulty of his campaign in Italy, in order to 
intimidate the population of other cities he appears to have winked at the 
pillage of the town, to have tolerated the massacre of many of the citizens in 
the churches, where they had sought an asylum, and to have overlooked a 
sedition of the lowest populace, in which the leaders of the Gothic party 
were assassinated. From Neapolis, Belisarius marched forward to Rome. 


Only sixty years had elapsed since Rome had been conquered by Odoacer ; 
and during this period its population, the ecclesiastical and civil authority of 
its bishop who was the highest dignitary of the Christian world, and the 
influence of its senate which still continued to be in the eyes of mankind the 
most honourable political body in existence, enabled it to preserve a species 
of independent civic constitution. Theodoric had availed himself of this 
municipal government to smooth away many of the difficulties which 
presented themselves in the administration of Italy. The Goths, however, in 
leaving the Romans in possession of their own civil laws and institutions, 
had not diminished their aversion to a foreign yoke ; yet as they possessed 
no distinct feelings of nationality apart from their connection with the 
imperial domination and their religious orthodoxy, they never aspired to 
independence, and were content to turn their eyes towards the emperor of 
the East as their legitimate sovereign. Belisarius, therefore, entered the 
Eternal City rather as a friend than as a conqueror ; but he had hardly 
entered it before he perceived that it would be necessary to take every 
precaution to defend his conquest against the new Gothic king Witiges. He 
immediately repaired the walls of Rome, strengthened them with a breast- 
work, collected large stores of provisions, and prepared to sustain a siege. 


The Gothic war forms an important epoch in the history of the city of Rome 
; for within the space of sixteen years it changed masters five times, and 
suffered three severe sieges. Its population was almost destroyed ; its public 
buildings and its walls must have undergone many changes, according to 
the exigencies of the various measures required for its defence. It has, 


consequently, been too generally assumed that tlie existing walls indicate 
the exact position of the walls of Aurelian. This period is also 
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memorable for the ruin of many monuments of ancient art, which the 
generals of Justinian destroyed without compunction./ 


Witiges laid siege to Rome with an army said by Procopius ^ to have 
amounted to 150,000 men ; yet this army was insufficient to invest the 
whole circuit of the city. The Gothic king distributed his troops in seven 
fortified camps ; six were formed to surround the city, and the seventh was 
placed to protect the Milvian bridge. Five camps covered the space from the 
Prsenestine to the Flaminian gates, and the remaining camp was formed 
beyond the Tiber, in the plain below the Vatican. By these arrangements the 
Goths only commanded about half the circuit of Rome, and the roads to 
Naples and to the ports at the mouth of the Tiber remained open. The 
Roman infantry was now the weakest part of a Roman army. Even in the 
defence of a fortified city it was subordinate to the cavalry, and the military 
superiority of the Roman arms was sustained by mercenary horsemen. It is 
strange to find the tactics of the Middle Ages described by Procopius in 
classic Greek. 


In spite of the prudent arrangements adopted by Belisarius to insure 
supplies of provisions from his recent conquests in Sicily and Africa, Rome 
suffered very severely from famine during the siege ; but the Gothic army 
was compelled to undergo equal hardships, and suffered far greater losses 
from disease. The communications of the garrison with the coast were for a 
time interrupted, but at last a body of five thousand fresh troops and an 
abundant supply of provisions, despatched by Justinian to the assistance of 
Belisarius, entered Rome. Shortly after the arrival of this reinforcement, the 
Goths found themselves constrained to abandon the siege, in which they 
had persevered for a year. Justinian again augmented his army in Italy, by 
sending over seven thousand troops under the command of the eunuch 


Narses, a man whose military talents were in no way inferior to those of 
Belisarius, and whose name occupies an equally important place in the 
history of Italy. The emperor, guided by the prudent jealousy which dictated 
the strictest control over all the powerful generals of the empire, had 
conferred on Narses an independent authority over his own division, and 
that general, presuming too far on his knowledge of Justinian’s feelings, 
ventured to throw serious obstacles in the way of Belisarius. The 
dissensions of the two generals delayed the progress of the Roman arms. 
The Goths availed themselves of the opportunity to continue the war with 
vigour ; they succeeded in reconquering Mediolanum, which had admitted a 
Roman garrison, and sacked the city, which was second only to Rome in 
wealth and population. They massacred the whole male population, and 
behaved with such cruelty that three hundred thousand persons were said to 
have perished — a number which probably only indicates the whole 
population of Mediolanum at this period. 


Witiges, finding his resources inadequate to check the conquests of 
Belisarius, solicited the aid of the Franks, and despatched an embassy to 
Chosroes to excite the jealousy of the Persian monarch. The Franks, under 
Theodebert, entered Italy, but they were soon compelled to retire ; and 
Belisarius, being placed at the head of the whole army by the recall of 
Narses, soon terminated the war. Ravenna, the Gothic capital, was invested 
; but 


[1 ” With the conquest of Rome by Belisarius,” says Finlay,* “the history of 
the ancient city may be considered as terminating ; and with his defence 
against Witiges commences the history of the Middle Ages — of the time 
of destruction and change.” Similarly, though from different reasons, Bury« 
says of the plague of 542 a.d., “If we may speak of watersheds in history, 
this plague marks the watershed of what we call the ancient and what we 
call the mediaeval age. Really nothing is more striking than the difference 
between the first half and the last half of Justinian’s reign. | 
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the siege was more remarkable for the negotiations which were carried on 
during its progress than for the military operations. The Goths, with the 
consent of Witiges, made Belisarius the singular offer of acknowledging 
him as the emperor of the West, on condition of his joining his forces to 
theirs, permitting them to retain their position and property in Italy, and thus 
ensuring them the possession of their nationality and their peculiar laws. 


Perhaps neither the state of the mercenary army which he commanded nor 
the condition of the Gothic nation rendered the project very feasible. It is 
certain that Belisarius only listened to it, in order to hasten the surrender of 
Ravenna and secure the person of Witiges without further bloodshed. Italy 
submitted to Justinian, and the few Goths who still maintained their 
independence beyond the Po pressed Belisarius in vain to declare himself 
emperor. But even without these solicitations, his power had awakened the 
fears of his sovereign, and he was recalled, though with honour, from his 
command in Italy. He returned to Constantinople leading Witiges captive, 
as he had formerly appeared-conducting Gelimer. 


FIN lay’s estimate OF BELISARIUS 


Great as the talents of Belisarius really were, and sound as his judgment 
appears to have been, still it must be confessed that his name occupies a 
more prominent place in history than his merits are entitled to claim. The 
accident that his conquest put an end to two powerful monarchies, of his 
having led captive to Constantinople the representatives of the dreaded 
Genseric and the great Theodoric, joined with the circumstance that he 
enjoyed the singular good fortune of having his exploits recorded in the 
classic language of Procopius, the last historian of the Greeks, have 
rendered a brilliant career more brilliant from the medium through which it 
is seen. At the same time the tale of his blindness and poverty has extended 
a sympathy with his misfortunes into circles which would have remained 
indifferent to the real events of his history, and made his name an 
expression for heroic greatness reduced to abject misery by royal 
ingratitude. 


But Belisarius, though he Refused the Gothic throne and the empire of the 
West, did not despise nor neglect wealth ; he accumulated riches which 
could not have been acquired by any commander-in-chief amidst the wars 
and famines of the period, without rendering the military and civil 
administration subservient to his pecuniary profit. On his return from Italy 
he lived at Constantinople in almost regal splendour, and maintained a body 
of seven thousand cavalry attached to his household. 


In an empire where confiscation was an ordinary financial resource, and 
under a sovereign whose situation rendered jealousy only common 
prudence, it is not surprising that the wealth of Belisarius excited the 
imperial cupidity, and induced Justinian to seize great part of it. His fortune 
was twice reduced by confiscations. The behaviour of the general under his 
misfortunes, and the lamentable picture of his depression which Procopius 
has drawn, when he lost a portion of his wealth on his first disgrace, does 
not tend to elevate his character. At a later period, his wealth was again 
confiscated on an accusation of treason, and on this occasion it is said that 
he was deprived of his sight, and reduced to such a state of destitution that 
he begged his bread in a public square, soliciting charity with the 
exclamation, ” Give Belisarius an obolus ! ” But ancient historians were 
ignorant of this fable, which has been rejected by every modern authority in 
Byzantine 
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history. Justinian, on calm reflection, disbelieved the treason imputed to a 
man who, in his younger days, had refused to ascend a throne ; or else he 
pardoned what he supposed to be the error of a general to whose services he 
was so deeply indebted ; and Belisarius, reinstated in some part of his 
fortune, died in possession of wealth and honour. 


THE GOTHS RENEW THE WAR 


Belisarius had hardly quitted Italy when the Goths reassembled theii forces. 
They were accustomed to rule, and nourished in the profession of arms. 
Justinian sent a civilian, Alexander the logothete, to govern Italy, hoping 
that his financial arrangements would render the new conquest 


a source of revenue to the imperial treasury .^ The fiscal administration of 
the new governor soon excited great discontent. He diminished the number 
of the Roman troops, and put a stop to those profits which a state of war 
usually affords the military; while at the same time he abolished the 
pensions and privileges which formed no inconsiderable portion of the 
revenue of the higher classes, and which had never been entirely suppressed 
during the Gothic domination. Alexander may have acted in some cases 
with undue severity in enforcing these measures ; but it is evident, from 
their nature, that he must have received express orders to put an end to what 
Justinian considered the lavish expenditure of Belisarius. 


A part of the Goths in the north of Italy retained their independence after 
the surrender of Witiges. They raised Hildebald to the throne, which he 
occuj)ied about a year when he was murdered by one of his own guards. 
The tribe of Rugii then raised Eraric their leader to the throne ; but on his 
entering into negotiations with the Romans he was murdered, after a reign 
of only five months. Totila was then elected king of the Goths, and had he 
not been opposed to the greatest men whom the declining age of the Roman 
Empire produced, he would probably have succeeded in restoring the 
Gothic monarchy in Italy. His successes endeared him to his countrymen, 
while the justice of his administration contrasted with the rapacity of 
Justinian’s government, and gained him the respect and submission of the 
native provincials. He was on the point of commencing the siege of Rome, 
when Belisarius, who after his departure from Ravenna had been employed 
in the Persian War, was sent back to Italy to recover the ground already lost. 


\ A Goth of Quality 


(After Hotteiiroth) 


[1 According to Bury,e “Alexander was called ‘Scissors’ from his practice 
of clipping coins.” Procopius says he “alienated the minds of the Italians 
from Justinian ; and none of the soldiers were willing to undergo the hazard 
of war.” 
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The imperial forces were completely destitute of that unity and military 
organisation which constitute a number of different corps into one army. 
The various bodies of troops were commanded by officers completely 
independent of one another, and obedient only to Belisarius as commander- 
in-chief. Justinian, acting on his usual maxims of jealousy, and distrusting 
Belisarius more than formerly, had retained the greater part of his 
bodyguard and all his veteran followers at Constantinople; so that he now 
appeared in Italy unaccompanied by a staff of scientific officers and a body 
of veteran troops on whose experience and discipline he could rely for 
implicit obedience to his orders. The heterogeneous elements of which his 
army was composed made all combined operations impracticable, and his 
position was rendered still more disadvantageous by the change that had 
taken place in that of his enemy. Totila was now able to command every 
sacrifice on the part of his followers, for the Goths, taught by their 
misfortunes and deprived of their wealth, felt the importance of union and 
discipline, and paid the strictest attention to the orders of their sovereign. 
The Gothic king laid siege to Rome, and Belisarius established himself in 
Porto, at the mouth of the Tiber ; but all his endeavours to relieve the 
besieged city proved unsuccessful, and Totila compelled it to surrender 
under his eye and in spite of all his exertions. 


The national and religious feelings of the orthodox Romans rendered them 
the irreconcilable enemies of the Arian Goths. Totila soon perceived that it 
would not be in his power to defend Rome against a scientific enemy and a 
hostile population, in consequence of the great extent of the fortifications, 
and the impossibility of dislodging the imperial troops from the forts at the 
mouth of the Tiber. But he also perceived that the Eastern emperors would 
be unable to maintain a footing in central Italy without the support of the 
Roman population, whose industrial, commercial, aristocratic, and 
ecclesiastical influence was concentrated in the city population of Rome. 
He therefore determined to destroy the Eternal City, and if policy authorise 
kings on great occasions to trample on the precepts of humanity, the king of 
the Goths might claim a right to destroy the race of the Romans. Even the 
statesman may still doubt whether the decision of Totila, if it had been 
carried into execution in the most merciless manner, would not have 
purified the moral atmosphere of Italian society. 


He commenced the destruction of the walls ; but either the difficulty of 
completing his project or the feelings of humanity which were inseparable 
from his enlightened ambition induced him to listen to the representations 
of Belisarius, who conjured him to abandon his barbarous scheme of 
devastation. Totila, nevertheless, did everything in his power to depopulate 
Rome ; he compelled the inhabitants to retire into the Campania, and forced 
the senators to abandon their native city. It is to this emigration that the utter 
extinction of the old Roman race and civic government must be attributed ; 
for when Belisarius, and at a later period Totila himself, attempted to 
repeople Rome, they laid the foundations of a new society, which connects 
itself rather with the history of the Middle Ages than with that of preceding 
times. 


BELISARIUS IN ROME 


Belisarius entered the city after the departure of the Goths ; and as he found 
it deserted, he had the greatest difficulty in putting it in a state of defence. 
But though Belisarius was enabled, by his military skill, to 
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defend Rome against the attacks of Totila, he was unable to make any head 
against the Gothic army in the open field ; and after vainly endeavouring to 
bring back victory to the Roman standards in Italy, he received permission 
to resign the command and return to Constantinople. His want of success 
must be attributed solely to the inadequacy of the means placed at his 
disposal for encountering an active and able sovereign like Totila. The 
unpopularity of his second administration in Italy arose from the neglect of 
Justinian in paying the troops, and the necessity which that irregularity 
imposed on their commander of levying heavy contributions on the Italians, 
while it rendered the task of enforcing strict discipline, and of protecting the 
property of the people from the ill-paid soldiery, quite impracticable. 
Justice, however, requires that we should not omit to mention that 
Belisarius, though he returned to Constantinople with diminished glory, did 
not neglect his pecuniary interests, and came back without any diminution 
of his wealth. 


As soon as Totila was freed from the restraint imposed on his movements 
by the fear of Belisarius, he quickly recovered Rome ; and the loss of Italy 
appeared inevitable, when Justinian decided on making a new effort to 
retain it. As it was necessary to send a large army against the Goths, and 
invest the commander-in-chief with great powers, it is not probable that 
Justinian would have trusted any other of his generals more than Belisarius 
had he not fortunately possessed an able officer, the eunuch Narses, who 
could never rebel with the hope of placing the imperial crown on his own 
head. The assurance of his fidelity gave Narses great influence in the 


interior of the palace, and secured him a support which would never have 
been conceded to any other general. His military talents, and his freedom 
from the reproach of avarice or peculation, augmented his personal 
influence, and his diligence and liberality soon assembled a powerful army. 
The choicest mercenary troops — Huns, Herulians, Armenians, and 
Lombards — marched under his standard with the veteran Roman soldiers. 
The first object of Narses after his arrival in Italy was to force the Goths to 
risk a general engagement, trusting to the excellence of his troops and to his 
own skill in the employment of their superior discipline. 


The rival armies met at Tagina (Tadinum) near Nuceria (Nocera), and the 
victory of Narses was complete. ^ Totila and six thousand Goths perished, 
and Rome again fell under the dominion of Justinian. At the solicitation of 
the Goths, an army of Franks and Germans was permitted by Theobald, 
king of Austrasia, to enter Italy for the purpose of making a diversion in 
their favour. Bucelin, the leader of this army, was met by Narses on the 
banks of the Casilinus, near Capua. The forces of the Franks consisted of 
thirty thousand men, those of the Romans did not exceed eighteen thousand 
; but the victory of Narses was so complete that but few of the former 
escaped. The remaining Goths elected another king, Theias, who perished 
with his array near the banks of the Sarnus (Sarno). His death put an end to 
the kingdom of the Ostrogoths, and allowed Narses to turn his whole 
attention to the civil government of his conquests, and to establish security 
of property and a strict administration of justice. He appears to have been a 
man singularly well adapted to his situation, possessing the highest military 
talents, combined with a perfect knowledge of the civil and financial 
administration ; and he was consequently able to estimate with exactness 
the sum which he could levy on the province and remit to Constantinople, 
with- 


[1 Bury« says that the place is in dispute, some placing it near Sassoferrato, 


and others near Scheggia. He feels that we are justified in placing the date 
as July or August, 552. ] 
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out arresting the gradual improvement of the country. His fiscal government 
was, nevertheless, regarded by the Italians as extremely severe, and ho was 
unpopular with the inhabitants of Rome. 


The existence of a numerous Roman population in Spain, connected with 
the Eastern Empire by the memory of ancient ties, by active commercial 
relations, and by a strong orthodox feeling against the Arian Visigoths, 
enabled Justinian to avail himself of these advantages in the same manner 
as he had done in Africa and Italy. The king Theudes had attempted to make 
a diversion in Africa by besieging Ceuta, in order to call off the attention of 
Justinian from Italy. His attack was unsuccessful, but the circumstances 
were not favourable at the time for Justinian’s attempting to revenge the 
injury. Dissensions in the country soon after enabled the emperor to take 
part in a civil war, and he seized the pretext of sending a fleet and troops to 
support the claims of a rebel chief, in order to secure the possession of a 
large portion of the south of Spain. The rebel Athanagild, having been 
elected king of the Visigoths, vainly endeavoured to drive the Romans out 
of the provinces which they had occupied. Subsequent victories extended 
the conquests of Justinian from the mouth of the Tagus, Ebora, and 
Corduba, along the coast of the ocean and of the Mediterranean, almost as 
far as Valentia ; and at times the relations of the Romans with the Catholic 
population of the interior enabled them to carry their arms almost into the 
centre of Spain. The Eastern Empire retained possession of these distant 
conquests for about sixty years. ^ 


gibbon’s estimate of belisarius and his times 


Our estimate of personal merit is relative to the common faculties of 
mankind. The aspiring efforts of genius or virtue, either in active or 
speculative life, are measured not so much by their real elevation as by the 
height to which they ascend above the level of their age or country ; and the 
same stature, which in a people of giants would pass unnoticed, must 
appear conspicuous in a race of pigmies. Leonidas and his three hundred 
companions devoted their lives at Thermopylae; but the education of the 


infant, the boy, and the man had prepared, and almost insured, this 
memorable sacrifice ; and each Spartan would approve, rather than admire, 
an act of duty of which himself and eight thousand of his fellow-citizens 
were equally capable. 


The great Pompey might inscribe on his trophies that he had defeated in 
battle two millions of enemies, and reduced fifteen hundred cities from the 
lake Mseotis to the Red Sea ; but the fortune of Rome flew before his eagles 
; the nations were oppressed by their own fears, and the invincible legions 
which he commanded had been formed by the habits of conquest and the 
discipline of ages. In this view, the character of Belisarius may be 
deservedly placed above the heroes of the ancient republic. His imperfec- 
tions flowed from the contagion of the times ; his virtues were his own, the 
free gift of nature or reflection ; he raised himself without a master or a 
rival ; and so inadequate were the arms committed to his hand that his sole 
advantage was derived from the pride and presumption of his adversaries. 
Under his command, the subjects of Justinian often deserved to be called 
Romans ; but the unwarlike appellation of Greeks was imposed as a term of 
reproach by the haughty Goths, who affected to blush that they must dispute 
the kingdom of Italy with a nation of tragedians, pantomimes, and pirates. 


H. W. — VOL. VII. I 
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The climate of Asia has indeed been found less congenial than that of 
Europe to military spirit; those populous countries were enervated by 
luxury, despotism, and superstition, and the monks were more expensive 
and more numerous than the soldiers of the East. The regular force of the 
empire had once amounted to 645,000 men : it was reduced, in the time of 
Justinian, to 150,000 ; and this number, large as it may seem, was thinly 
scattered over the sea and land — in Spain and Italy, in Africa and Egypt, 
on the banks of the Danube, the coast of Euxine, and the frontiers of Persia. 
The citizen was exhausted, yet the soldier was unpaid ; his poverty was 


mischievously soothed by the privilege of rapine and indolence; and the 
tardy payments were detained and intercepted by the fraud of those agents 
who usurp, without courage or danger, the emoluments of war. Public and 
private distress recruited the armies of the state ; but in the field, and still 
more in the presence of the enemy, their numbers were always defective. 


The want of national spirit was supplied by the precarious faith and 
disorderly service of barbarian mercenaries. Even military honour, which 
has often survived the loss of virtue and freedom, was almost totally 
extinct. The generals, who were multiplied beyond the example of former 
times, laboured only to prevent the success, or to sully the reputation, of 
their colleagues ; and they had been taught by experience that, if merit 
sometimes provoked the jealousy, error or even guilt would obtain the 
indulgence of a gracious emperor. 


In such an age the triumphs of Belisarius, and afterwards of Narses, shine 
with incomparable lustre ; but they are encompassed with the darkest 
shades of disgrace and calamity.* 


BARBARIC INROADS 


Even the Gothic victories of Belisarius were prejudicial to the state, since 
they abolished the important barrier of the upper Danube, which had been 
so faithfully guarded by Theodoric and his daughter. For the defence of 
Italy, the Goths evacuated Pannonia and Noricum, which they left in a 
peaceful and flourishing condition ; the sovereignty was claimed by the 
emperor of the Romans, the actual possession was abandoned to the 
boldness of the first invader. On the opposite banks of the Danube, the 
plains of upper Hungary and the Transylvanian hills were possessed, since 
the death of Attila, by the tribes of the Gepidse, who respected the Gothic 
arms and despised not indeed the gold of the Romans but the secret motive 
of their annual subsidies. 


The vacant fortifications of the river were instantly occupied by these 
barbarians ; their standards were planted on the walls of Sirmium and 
Belgrade ; and the ironical tone of their apology aggravated this insult on 
the majesty of the empire. ” So extensive, O Csesar, are your dominions, so 
numerous are your cities, that you are continually seeking for nations to 
whom, either in peace or war, you may relinquish these useless possessions. 
The Gepidse are your brave and faithful allies ; and if they have anticipated 
your gifts, they have shown a just confidence in your bounty.” Their 
presumption was excused by the mode of revenge which Justinian 
embraced. Instead of asserting the rights of a sovereign for the protection of 
his subjects, the emperor invited a strange people to invade and possess the 
Roman 


[1 “Belisarius,” says Freeman,/ ” was perhaps the greatest commander that 
ever lived, as he did the greatest things with the smallest means.” ] 
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provinces between the Danube and the Alps; and the ambition of the 
Gepidai was checked by the rising power and fame of the Lombards. 


This corrupt appellation has been diffused in the thirteenth century by the 
merchants and bankers, the Italian posterity of these savage warriors : but 
the original name of Langobards is expressive only of the peculiar length 
and fashion of their beards.“ About the time of Augustus and Trajan, a ray 
of historic light breaks on the darkness of their antiquities, and they are 
discovered, for the first time, between the Elbe and the Oder. Fierce beyond 
the example of the Germans, they delighted to propagate the tremendous 
belief that their heads were formed like the heads of dogs, and that they 
drank the blood of their enemies whom they vanquished in battle. The 
smallness of their numbers was recruited by the adoption of their bravest 
slaves ; and alone, amidst their powerful neighbours, they defended by arms 
their high-spirited independence. 


In the tempest of the north, which overwhelmed so many names and 
nations, this little bark of the Lombards still floated on the surface. They 
gradually descended towards the south and the Danube, and at the end of 
four hundred years ^ they again appear with their ancient valour and 
renown. Their manners were not less ferocious. The assassination of a royal 
guest was executed in the presence and by the command of the king’s 
daughter, who had been provoked by some words of insult and disappointed 
by his diminutive stature ; ^ and a tribute, the price of blood, was imposed 
on the Lombards by his brother the king of the Heruli. Adversity revived a 
sense of moderation and justice, and the insolence of conquest was 
chastised by the signal defeat and irreparable dispersion of the Heruli, who 
were Seated in the southern provinces of Poland.* 


The victories of the Lombards recommended them to the friendship of the 
emperors ; and at the solicitation of Justinian they passed the Danube to 
reduce, according to their treaty, the cities of Noricum and the fortresses of 
Pannonia. But the spirit of rapine soon tempted them beyond these ample 
limits ; they wandered along the coast of the Adriatic as far as 


A Gothic Chief 


[1 This is the old theory, and Hodgkine’ says, “I confess that, to me, the 
old-fashioned derivation, that which was accepted by Isidore’ and Paulus, 
still seems the most probable.” The word bard, usually allied to the Latin 
barba, “beard,” has also been referred to the old High German barta, ” axe, 
and to bord, “shore,” and some writers would translate Langobards as 
“Long-axe-men” or “Long-shore-men.” ] 


33 


[2 Hodgkini/ says “three hundred years.”] 


[8 Paulus Diaconus i tells the story, 1. 20. Rodulf was then king of the 
Heruli, and his brother was killed by the servants of King Tato, “seventh 
Lombard king.”] 


[* Hodgkinfif calls the Heruli “a perpetual puzzle to ethnologists,” and 
quotes Zeuss,i who calls them ” the most unstable of German tribes.” Their 
seat at the moment in question is also variously guessed at, Hodgkin 
inclining to Hungary. This fatal battle took place about 608. The Lombards 
were Arians, — how they were converted we do not know, — and they 
brought into Italy a hierarchy of bishops, priests, and deacons. | 
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Dyrrhachium, and presumed, with familiar rudeness, to enter the towns and 
houses of their Roman allies, and to seize the captives who had escaped 
from their audacious hands. These acts of hostility, the sallies, as it might be 
pretended, of some loose adventurers, were disowned by the nation and 
excused by the emperor ; but the arms of the Lombards were more seriously 
engaged by a contest of thirty years, which was terminated only by the 
extirpation of the Gepidse. 


The hostile nations often pleaded their cause before the throne of 
Constantinople ; and the crafty Justinian, to whom the barbarians were 
almost equally odious, pronounced a partial and ambiguous sentence, and 
dexterously protracted the war by slow and ineffectual succours. Their 
strength was formidable, since the Lombards, who sent into the field several 
myriads of soldiers, still claimed, as the weaker side, the protection of the 
Romans. Their spirit was intrepid, yet such is the uncertainty of courage 
that the two armies were suddenly struck with a panic ; they fled from each 
other, and the rival kings remained with their guards in the midst of an 
empty plain. A short truce was obtained, but their mutual resentment again 
kindled; and the remembrance of their shame rendered the next encounter 
more desperate and bloody. Forty thousand of the barbarians perished in the 
decisive battle ^ which broke the power of the Gepida3, transferred the 
fears and wishes of Justinian, and first displayed the character of Alboin, 
the youthful prince of the Lombards and the future conqueror of Italy. 


SLAVIC INCURSIONS 


The wild people who dwelt or wandered in the plains of Russia, Lithu-ania, 
and Poland might be reduced, in the age of Justinian, under the two great 
families of the Bulgarians and the Slavonians. According to the Greek 
writers, the former, who touched the Euxine and the lake of Mseotis, 
derived from the Huns their name or descent ; and it is needless to renew 
the simple and well-known picture of Tatar manners. They were bold and 
dexterous archers, who drank the milk and feasted on the flesh of their 
indefatigable horses ; whose flocks and herds followed, or rather guided, 
the motions of their roving camps ; to whose inroads no country was remote 
or impervious, and who were practised in flight, though incapable of fear. 


The nation was divided into two powerful and hostile tribes, who pursued 
each other with fraternal hatred. They eagerly disputed the friendship or 
rather the gifts of the emperor ; and the distinction which nature had fixed 
between the faithful dog and the rapacious wolf was applied by an 
ambassador who received only verbal instructions from the mouth of his 
illiterate prince. The Bulgarians, of whatsoever species, were equally 
attracted by Roman wealth; they assumed a vague dominion over the 
Slavonian name, and their rapid marches could only be stopped by the 
Baltic Sea, or the extreme cold and poverty of the north. But the same race 
of Slavonians appears to have maintained, in every age, the possession of 
the same countries. Their numerous tribes, however distant or adverse, used 
one common language (it was harsh and irregular), and were known by the 
resemblance of their form, which deviated from the swarthy Tatar and 
approached without attaining the lofty stature and fair complexion of the 
German. 


[1 Jordanes* says that ” on both sides there fell over 6000 men. No equal 
battle has been heard of in our times since the days of Attila, except that of 
Calluc against the same Gepidse, or of Mundo with the Goths.” The date 
was about 554. | 
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Forty-six hundred villages were scattered over the provinces of Russia and 
Poland, and their huts were hastily built of rough timber, in a country 
deficient both in stone and iron. Erected, or rather concealed, in the depth of 
forests, on the banks of rivers or the edge of morasses, we may, not perhaps 
without flattery, compare them to the architecture of the beaver ; which they 
resembled in a double issue to the land and water for the escape of the 
savage inhabitant — an animal less cleanly, less diligent, and less social 
than that marvellous quadruped. The fertility of the soil, rather than the 
labour of the natives, supplied the rustic plenty of the Slavonians. Their 
sheep and horned cattle were large and numerous, and the fields which they 
sowed with millet and panic, afforded, in the place of bread, a coarse and 
less nutritive food. The incessant rapine of their neighbours compelled them 
to bury this treasure in the earth ; but on the appearance of a stranger it was 
freely imparted, by a people whose unfavourable character is qualified by 
the epithets of chaste, patient, and hospitable. As their supreme god, they 
adored an invisible master of the thunder. The rivers and the nymphs 
obtained their subordinate honours, and the popular worship was expressed 
in vows and sacrifice. 


The Slavonians disdained to obey a despot, a prince, or even a magistrate ; 
but their experience was too narrow, their passions too headstrong, to 
compose a system of equal law or general defence. Some voluntary respect 
was yielded to age and valour ; but each tribe or village existed as a 
separate republic, and all must be persuaded where none could be 
compelled. They fought on foot, almost naked, and, except an unwieldy 
shield, without any defensive armour; their weapons of offence were a bow, 
a quiver of small poisoned arrows, and a long rope, which they dexterously 
threw from a distance, and entangled their enemy in a running noose. In the 
field the Slavonian infantry were dangerous by their speed, agility, and 
hardiness : they swam, they dived, they remained under water, drawing 
their breath through a hollow cane ; and a river or lake was often the scene 
of their unsuspected ambuscade. But these were the achievements of spies 
and stragglers ; the military art was unknown to the Slavonians ; their name 
was obscure, and their conquests were inglorious. 


The level country of Moldavia and Wallachia was occupied by the Antes (or 
Autai), a Slavonian tribe, which swelled the titles of Justinian with an 
epithet of conquest. Against the Antes he erected the fortifications of the 
lower Danube ; and laboured to secure the alliance of a people seated in the 
direct channel of northern inundation, an interval of two hundred miles 
between the mountains of Transylvania and the Euxine Sea. But the Antes 
wanted power and inclination to stem the fury of the torrent ; and the light- 
armed Slavonians, from a hundred tribes, pursued with almost equal speed 
the footsteps of the Bulgarian horse. ^ The payment of one piece of gold for 
each soldier procured a safe and easy retreat through the country of the 
Gepidse, who commanded the passage of the upper Danube. 


The hopes or fears of the barbarians, their intestine union or discord, the 
accident of a frozen or shallow stream, the prospect of harvest or vintage, 
the prosperity or distress of the Romans — were the causes which produced 
the uniform repetition of annual visits, tedious in the narrative and 
destructive in the event. The same year, and possibly the same month, in 
which Ravenna 


[1 Bury « says, “the Bulgarians soon cease to be mentioned and it appears 
probable that they were subjugated by the neighbouring Slavs.” He adds 
that these Bulgarians of the sixth century had nothing to do with the 
foundation of the Bulgarian Kingdom in the seventh century. ] 
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surrendered was marked by an invasion of the Huns or Bulgarians,’ so 
dreadful that it almost effaced the memory of their past inroads. They 
spread from the suburbs of Constantinople to the Ionian Gulf, destroyed 
thirty-two cities or castles, erased Potidsea which Athens had built and 
Philip had besieged, and repassed the Danube, dragging at their horses’ 
heels 120,000 of the subjects of Justinian. In a subsequent inroad they 
pierced the wall of the Thracian Chersonesus, extirpated the habitations and 
the inhabitants, boldly traversed the Hellespont, and returned to their 


companions, laden with the spoils of Asia. Another party, which seemed a 
multitude in the eyes of the Romans, penetrated without opposition from 


the straits of Thermopylse to the Isthmus of Corinth; and the last ruin of 
Greece has appeared an object too minute for the attention of history. 


The works which the emperor raised for the protection but at the expense of 
his subjects served only to disclose the weakness of some neglected jDart ; 
and the walls, which by flattery had been deemed impregnable, were either 
deserted by the garrison or scaled by the barbarians. Three thousand 
Slavonians, who insolently divided themselves into two bands, discovered 
the weakness and misery of a triumphant reign. They passed the Danube 
and the Hebrus, vanquished the Roman generals who dared to oppose their 
progress, and plundered with impunity the cities of Illyricum and Thrace, 
each of which had arms and numbers to overwhelm their contemptible 
assailants. 


Whatever praise the boldness of the Slavonians may deserve, it is sullied by 
the wanton and deliberate cruelty which they are accused of exercising on 
their prisoners. Without distinction of rank, or age, or sex, the captives were 
impaled or flayed alive, or suspended between four posts and beaten with 
clubs till they expired, or enclosed in some spacious building and left to 
perish in the flames with the spoil and cattle which might impede the march 
of these savage victors. Perhaps a more impartial narrative would reduce 
the number, and qualify the nature, of these horrid acts ; and they might 
sometimes be excused by the cruel laws of retaliation. In the siege of 
Topirus, whose obstinate defence had enraged the Slavonians, they 
massacred fifteen thousand males ; ^ but they spared the women and 
children. The most valuable captives were always reserved for labour or 
ransom ; the servitude was not rigorous, and the terms of their deliverance 
were speedy and moderate. But the subject or the historian of Justinian 
exhaled his just indignation in the language of complaint and reproach ; and 
Procopius has confidently affirmed that, in a reign of thirty-two years, each 
annual inroad of the barbarians consumed two hundred thousand of the 
inhabitants of the Roman Empire. The entire population of Turkish Europe, 
which nearly corresponds with the provinces 


A Byzaktine Costume 


[1 Procopius <1 calls the Bulgarians “Huns.” Roesler t calls the Cotrigur 
Huns ” Bulgarians.” The origins of these races will be taken up more fully 
in the later volumes of modern history. ] 


[2 Such a slaughter requires a far lai’ ger population than the obscure town 
of Topirus could probably have possessed. | 
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of Justinian, would perhaps be incapable of supplying six millions of 
persons, the result of this incredible estimate. 


In the midst of these obscure calamities, Europe felt the shock of a 
revolution, which first revealed to the world the name and nation of the 
Turks, c 


TURKS AND AVARS 


Since that period the Turks have always continued to occupy a memorable 
place in the history of mankind, as the destroyers of ancient civilisation. In 
their progress towards the West, they were preceded by the Avars, a people 
whose arrival in Europe produced the greatest alarm, whose dominion was 
soon widely extended, but whose complete extermination, or amalgamation 
with their subjects, leaves the history of their race a problem never likely to 
receive a very Satisfactory solution. The Avars are supposed to have been a 
portion of the inhabitants of a powerful Asiatic empire which figures in the 
annals of China as ruling a great part of the centre of Asia, and extending to 
the Gulf of Corea. The great empire of the Avars was overthrown by a 
rebellion of their Turkish subjects, and the noblest caste soon became lost to 
history amidst the revolutions of the Chinese Empire. 


The original seats of the Turks were in the country round the great chain of 
Mount Altai. As subjects of the Avars, they had been distinguished by their 
skill in working and tempering iron ; their industry had procured them 
wealth, and wealth had inspired them with the desire for independence. 
After throwing off the yoke of the Avars, they waged war with that people, 
and compelled the military strength of the nation to fly before them in two 
separate bodies. One of these divisions fell back on China ; the other 
advanced into western Asia, and at last entered Europe. The Turks engaged 
in a career of conquest, and in a few years their dominions extended from 
the Volga and the Caspian Sea to the shores of the ocean, or the Sea of 
Japan, and from the banks of the Oxus (Gihon) to the deserts of Siberia. 
The western army of the Avars, increased by many tribes who feared the 
Turkish government, advanced into Europe as a nation of conquerors, and 
not as a band of fugitives. The mass of this army is supposed to have been 
composed of people of the Turkish race, because those who afterwards bore 
the Avar name in Europe seem to have belonged to that family. It must not, 
however, be forgotten, that the mighty army of Avar emigrants might easily, 
in a few generations, lose all national peculiarities, and forget its native 
language, amidst the greater number of its Hunnish subjects, even if we 
should suppose the two races to have been originally derived from different 
stocks. The Avars, however, are sometimes stj’led Turks, even by the 


earliest historians. The use of the appellation Turk, in an extended sense, 
including the Mongol race, is found in Theophylactus Simocatta,”/ a writer 
possessing considerable knowledge of the affairs of eastern Asia, and who 
speaks of the inhabitants of the flourishing kingdom of Taugus as Turks. 
This application of the term appears to have arisen from the circumstance, 
that the part of China to which he alluded was subject at the time to a 
foreign, or, in his phrase, a Turkish dynasty. 


The Avars soon conquered all the countries as far as the banks of the 
Danube, and before Justinian’s death they were firmly established on the 
borders of Pannonia./ 


They had followed the well-known road of the Volga, cherished the error of 
the nations who confounded them with the original Avars, and spread the 
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not, however, saved its lawful proprietors from the yoke of the Turks. After 
a long and victorious march, the new Avars arrived at the foot of Mount 
Caucasus, in the country of the Alans and Circassians, where they first 
heard of the splendour and weakness of the Roman Empire. They humbly 
requested their confederate, the prince of the Alans, to lead them to this 
source of riches ; and their ambassador, with the permission of the governor 
of Lazica, was transported by the Euxine Sea to Constantinople. The whole 
city was poured forth to behold with curiosity and terror the aspect of a 
strange people ; their long hair, which hung in tresses down their backs, was 
gracefully bound with ribbons, but the rest of their habit appeared to imitate 
the fashion of the Huns. When they were admitted to the audience of 
Justinian, Candish, the first of the ambassadors, addressed the Roman 
emperor in these terms : ” You see before you, O mighty prince, the 
representatives of the strongest and most populous of nations, the 
invincible, the irresistible Avars. We are willing to devote ourselves to your 
service, we are able to vanquish and destroy all the enemies who now 
disturb your repose. But we expect, as the price of our alliance, as the 


reward of our valour, precious gifts, annual subsidies, and fruitful 
possessions.” 


At the time of this embassy Justinian had reigned above thirty, he had lived 
above seventy-five years; his mind, as well as his body, was feeble and 
languid; and the conqueror of Africa and Italy, careless of the permanent 
interest of his people, aspired only to end his days in the bosom even of 
inglorious peace. In a studied oration, he imparted to the senate his 
resolution to dissemble the insult and to purchase the friendship of the 
Avars ; and the whole senate, like the mandarins of China, applauded the 
incomparable wisdom and foresight of their sovereign. The instruments of 
luxury were immediately prepared to captivate the barbarians; silken 
garments, soft and splendid beds, and chains and collars encrusted with 
gold. The ambassadors, content with such liberal reception, departed from 
Constantinople, and Valentin, one of the emperor’s guards, was sent with a 
similar character to their camp at the foot of Mount Caucasus. As their 
destruction or their success must be alike advantageous to the empire, he 
persuaded them to invade the enemies of Rome ; and they were easily 
tempted, by gifts and promises, to gratify their ruling inclinations. These 
fugitives, who fled before the Turkish arms, passed the Tanais and 
Borysthenes, and boldly advanced into the heart of Poland and Germany, 
violating the law of nations and abusing the rights of victory. 


Before ten years had elapsed, their camps were seated on the Danube and 
the Elbe, many Bulgarian and Slavonian names were obliterated from the 
earth, and the remainder of their tribes are found, as tributaries and vassals, 
under the standard of the Avars. The chagan, the peculiar title of their king, 
still affected to cultivate the friendship of the emperor ; and Justinian 
entertained some thoughts of fixing them in Pannonia, to balance the 
prevailing power of the Lombards. But the virtue or treachery of an Avar 
betrayed the secret enmity and ambitious designs of their countrymen ; and 
they loudly complained of the timid, though jealous, policy of detaining 
their ambassadors, and denying the arms which they had been allowed to 
purchase in the capital of the empire. 


Perhaps the apparent change in the dispositions of the emperors may be 
ascribed to the embassy which was received from the conquerors of the 


Avars. The immense distance, which eluded their arms, could not 
extinguish their resentment ; the Turkish ambassadors pursued the footsteps 
of 
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the vanquished to the Jaik, the Volga, Mount Caucasus, the Euxine, and 
Constantinople, and at length appeared before the successor of Constantine, 
to request that he would not espouse the cause of rebels and fugitives. The 
emperor renounced, or seemed to renounce, the fugitive Avars, but he 
accepted the alliance of the Turks ; and the ratification of the treaty was 
carried by a Roman minister to the foot of Mount Altai. Under the 
successors of Justinian, the friendship of the two nations was cultivated by 
frequent and cordial intercourse. c 


RELATIONS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE WITH PERSIA 


The Asiatic frontier of the Roman Empire was less favourable for attack 
than defence. The range of the Caucasus was occupied, as it still is, by a 
cluster of small nations of various languages, strongly attached to their 
independence, which the nature of their country enabled them to maintain 
amidst the wars and conflicting negotiations of the Romans, Persians, and 
Huns, by whom they were surrounded. The kingdom of Colchis (Mingrelia) 
was in permanent alliance with the Romans, and the sovereign received a 
regular investiture from the emperor. The Tzans, who inhabited the 
mountains about the sources of the Phasis, enjoyed a subsidiary alliance 
with Justinian until their j\lundering expeditions within the precincts of the 
empire induced him to garrison their country. Iberia, to the east of Colchis, 
the modern Georgia, formed an independent kingdom under the protection 
of Persia. 


Armenia, as an independent kingdom, had long formed a slight 
counterpoise between the Roman and Persian empires. In the reign of 
Theodosius II it had been partitioned by its powerful neighbours ; and about 
the year 429, it had lost the shadow of independence which it had been 
allowed to retain. The greater part of Armenia had fallen to the share of the 
Persians ; but as the people were Christians, and possessed their own church 
and literature, they had maintained their nationality uninjured after the loss 
of their political government. The western or Roman part of Armenia was 
bounded by the mountains in which the Araxes, the Boas, and the Euphrates 
take their rise ; and it was defended against Persia by the fortress of 
Theodosiopolis (Erzerum), situated on the very frontier of Pers-Armenia. 
From Theodosiopolis the empire was bounded by ranges of mountains 
which cross the Euphrates and extend to the river Nymphseus, and here the 
city of Martyropolis, the capital of Roman Armenia, east of the Euphrates, 
was situated. From the junction of the Nymphseus with the Tigris the 
frontier again followed the mountains to Dara, and from thence it proceeded 
to the Chaboras and the fortress of Circesium. 


The Arabs or Saracens, who inhabited the district between Circesium and 
Idumsea, were divided into two kingdoms : that of Ghassan, towards Syria, 
maintained an alliance with the Romans ; and that of Hira, to the east, 
enjoyed the protection of Persia. Palmyra, which had fallen into ruins after 
the time of Theodosius II, was repaired and garrisoned ; and the country 
between the gulfs of Ailath and Suez, forming a province called the Third 
Palestine, was protected by a fortress constructed at the foot of Mount 
Sinai, and occupied by a strong body of troops. 


Such a frontier, though it presented great difficulties in the way of invading 


Persia, afforded admirable means for protecting the empire ; and 
accordingly it had very rarely indeed happened that a Persian army had ever 
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penetrated into a Roman province. It was reserved for Justinian’s reign to 
behold the Persians break through the defensive line, and contribute to the 
ruin of the wealth and the destruction of the civilisation of some of the most 
flourishing and enlightened portions of the Eastern Empire. The wars which 
Justinian carried on with Persia reflect little glory on his reign ; but the 
celebrated name of his rival, the great Chosroes Nushirvan, has rendered his 
misfortunes and misconduct venial in the eyes of historians. 


The Persian and Roman empires were at this time nearly equal in power and 
civilisation ; both were ruled by princes whose reigns form national epochs, 
yet history affords ample evidence that the brilliant exploits of both these 
sovereigns were effected by a wasteful expenditure of the national resources 
and by a consumption of the lives and capital of their subjects which proved 
irreparable. Neither empire was ever able to regain its former state of 
prosperity, nor could society recover the shock which it had received. The 
governments were too demoralised to venture on political reforms, and the 
people too ignorant and too feeble to attempt a national revolution. 


The governments of declining countries often give but slight signs of their 
weaknesses and approaching dissolution as long as the ordinary relations of 
war and peace require to be maintained only with habitual friends or 
enemies, though the slightest exertion, created by extraordinary 
circumstances, may cause the political fabric to fall to pieces. The armies of 
the Eastern Empire and of Persia had, by long acquaintance with the 
military force of one another, found the means of balancing any peculiar 
advantage of their enemy by a modification of tactics, or by an 
improvement in military discipline, which neutralised its effect. War 
between the two states was consequently carried on according to a regular 
routine of service, and was continued during a succession of campaigns in 
which much blood and treasure were expended, and much glory gained, 
with very little change in the relative military power, and none in the 
frontiers, of the two empires. 


The avarice of Justinian, or his inconstant plans, often induced him to leave 
the eastern frontier of the empire very inadequately garrisoned ; and this 
frontier presented an extent of country against which a Persian army, 
concentrated behind the Tigris, could choose its point of attack. The option 


of carrying the war into Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, or Colchis generally 
lay with the Persians ; and Chosroes attempted to penetrate into the empire 
by every portion of this frontier during his long wars. The Roman army, in 
spite of the change which had taken place in its arms and organisation, still 
retained its superiority. & 


The first war with the Persians had followed close upon Justinian’s f 
accession. He had sent Belisarius to build a fortress near Nisibis in 528; the 
Persians under Prince Xerxes invaded Mesopotamia and defeated the 
Romans with heavy loss. The next year was devoted to raids by both sides, 
but in 530 Belisarius, then only twenty-five, won a victory at Daras. ” This 
being,” says Procopius,’ ” the first defeat suffered by the Persians for a 
long time.” The next year, however, at Callinicum, Belisarius was badly 
defeated, and while Procoj)ius, his secretary, says he fought bravely, 
Johannes Malalas ‘ accuses him of cowardice. At any rate he was recalled, 
and his successor Mundus won some glory. Then the old King Kobad died 
and his famous son Chosroes I. came to the Persian throne. « 


And now the war in which Justinian had found the empire engaged on his 
succession was terminated by a peace called “the Everlasting Peace,” which 
the Romans purchased by the payment of eleven thousand pounds of gold 
to Chosroes. The Persian monarch required peace to regulate the 
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affairs of his own kingdom ; and the calculation of Justinian that the sum 
which he paid to Persia was much less than the expense of continuing the 
war, though correct, was injudicious, as it really conveyed an admission of 


inferiority and weakness. Justinian’s object had been to place the great body 
of his military forces at liberty, in order to direct his exclusive attention to 
recovering the lost provinces of the Western Empire. Had he availed 
himself of peace with Persia to diminish the burdens on his subjects, and 
consolidate the defence of the empire instead of extending its frontiers, he 
might perhaps have re-established the Roman power. As soon as Chosroes 
heard of the conquests of Justinian in Africa, Sicily, and Italy, his jealousy 
induced him to renew the war. The solicitations of an embassy sent by 
Witiges are said to have had some effect in determining him to take up 
arms. 


In 540 Chosroes invaded Syria with a powerful army, and laid siege to 
Antioch, the second city of the empire in population and wealth. He offered 
to raise the siege on receiving payment of one thousand pounds’ weight of 
gold, but this small sum was refused. Antioch was taken by storm, its 
buildings were committed to the flames, and its inhabitants were carried 
away Captive and settled as colonists in Persia. Hierapolis, Beroea (Aleppo), 
Apamea, and Chalcis escaped this fate by paying the ransom demanded 
from each. To save Syria from utter destruction, Belisarius was sent to take 
the command of an army assembled for its defence, but he was ill 
supported, and his success was by no means brilliant. The fact that he saved 
Syria from utter devastation, nevertheless, rendered his campaign of 543 by 
no means unimportant for the empire.’ 


In 545 a truce for five years was signed, Justinian paying two thousand 
pounds of gold. In 549 the Romans yielded to the appeal of the Lazi and 
sent troops to aid them to shake off the Persian yoke. After various sieges, a 
new truce was concluded in 551, the Romans paying twenty-six hundred 
pounds of gold. Hostilities went on, none the less, with a result, as Bury e 
notes, that the Persians failed of their design to gain access to the Euxine, 
and “that on the waters of the sea the Romans were to remain without 
rivals.” The Romans had, however, to pay, as usual, the price. « The war 
had been carried on for twenty years, but during the latter period of its 
duration militar}/\ operations had been confined to Colchis. It was 
terminated in 562 by a truce for fifty years, which effected little change in 
the frontiers of the empire. The most remarkable clause of this treaty of 
peace imposed on Justinian the disgraceful obligation of paying Chosroes 


an an-nual subsidy of thirty thousand pieces of gold [<£18,750 or $93,750]; 
and he was compelled immediately to advance the sum of 210,000 pounds, 
for seven 
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years. The sum, it is true, was not very great, but the condition of the 
Roman Empire was sadly changed, when it became necessary to purchase 
peace from all its neighbours with gold, and with gold to find mercenary 
troops to carry on its wars. The moment, therefore, a supply of gold failed 
in the imperial treasury, the safety of the Roman power was compromised. 


The weakness of the Roman Empire, and the necessity of finding allies in 
the East, in order to secure a share of the lucrative commerce of which Per- 
sia had long possessed a monopoly, induced Justinian to keep up friendly 
communications with the king of Ethiopia (Abyssinia). Elesboas, who then 
occupied the Ethiopian throne, was a prince of great power, and a steady 
ally of the Romans. The wars of this Christian monarch in Arabia are 
related by the historians of the empire ; and Justinian endeavoured, by this 
means, to transfer the silk trade with India from Persia to the route by the 
Red Sea. 


The attempt failed from the great length of the sea voyage, and the 
difficulties of adjusting the intermediate commerce of the countries on this 
line of communication ; but still the trade of the Red Sea was so great that 
the king of Ethiopia, in the reign of Justin, was able to collect a fleet of 
seven hundred native vessels, and six hundred Roman and Persian 
merchantmen, which he employed to transport his troops into Arabia. ^ 


THE REVOLT IN AFRICA 


The review of the nations from the Danube to the Nile has exposed on 
every side the weakness of the Romans; and our wonder is reasonably 
excited that they should presume to enlarge an empire, whose ancient limits 
they were incapable of defending. But the wars, the conquests, and the 
triumphs of Justinian are the feeble and pernicious efforts of old age, which 
exhaust the remains of strength and accelerate the decay of the powers of 
life. He exulted in the glorious act of restoring Africa and Italy to the 
republic; but the calamities which followed the departure of Belisarius 
betrayed the impotence of the conqueror and accomplished the ruin of those 
unfortunate countries. 


From his new acquisitions, Justinian expected that his avarice, as well as 
pride, should be richly gratified. A rapacious minister of the finances 
closely pursued the footsteps of Belisarius ; and as the old registers of 
tribute had been burned by the Vandals, he indulged his fancy in a liberal 
calculation and arbitrary assessment of the wealth of Africa. The increase of 
taxes, which were drawn away by a distant sovereign, and a general 
resumption of the patrimony or crown lands soon dispelled the intoxication 
of the public joy ; but the emperor was insensible to the modest complaints 
of the people, till he was awj.kened and alarmed by the clamours of military 
discontent. Many of the Roman soldiers had married the widows and 
daughters of the Vandals. As their own, by the double right of conquest and 
inheritance, they claimed the estates which Genseric had assigned to his 
victorious troops. They heard with disdain the cold and selfish 
representations of their officers that the liberality of Justinian had raised 
them from a savage or servile condition ; that they were already enriched by 
the spoils of Africa, the treasure, the slaves, and the movables of the 
vanquished barbarians ; and that the ancient and lawful patrimony of the 
emperors would be applied only to the support of that government on which 
their own safety and reward must ultimately depend. 
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The mutiny was secretly inflamed by a thousand soldiers, for the most part 
Heruli, who had imbibed the doctrines and were instigated by the clergy of 
the Arian sect ; and the cause of perjury and rebellion was sanctified by the 
dispensing powers of fanaticism. The Arians deplored the ruin of their 
church, triumphant above a century in Africa ; and they were justly 
provoked by the laws of the conqueror, which interdicted the baptism of 
their children and the exercise of all religious worship. Of the Vandals 
chosen by Belisarius, the far greater part, in the honours of the eastern 
service, forgot their country and religion. But a generous band of four 
hundred obliged the mariners, when they were in sight of the isle of Lesbos, 
to alter their course ; they touched on Peloponnesus, ran ashore on a desert 
coast of Africa, and boldly erected on Mount Aurasius the standard of 
independence and revolt. 


While the troops of the province disclaimed the commands of their 
superiors, a conspiracy was formed at Carthage against the life of Solomon, 
who filled with honour the place of Belisarius ; and the Arians had piously 
resolved to sacrifice the tyrant at the foot of the altar, during the awful 
mysteries of the festival of Easter. Fear or remorse restrained the daggers of 
the assassins, but the patience of Solomon emboldened their discontent ; 
and at the end of ten days a furious sedition was kindled in the circus, 
which desolated Africa above ten years. The pillage of the city and the 
indiscriminate slaughter of its inhabitants were suspended only by darkness, 
sleep, and intoxication ; the governor, with seven companions, among 
whom was the historian Procopius, escaped to Sicily. Two-thirds of the 
army were involved in the guilt of treason ; and eight thousand insurgents, 
assembling in the fields of Bulla, elected Stozas for their chief, a private 
soldier who possessed, in a superior degree, the virtues of a rebel. Under the 
mask of freedom, his eloquence could lead, or at least impel, the passions of 
his equals. He raised himself to a level with Belisarius and the nephew of 
the emperor, by daring to encounter them in the field ; and the victorious 
generals were compelled to acknowledge that Stozas deserved a purer cause 
and a more legitimate command. Vanquished in battle, he dexterously era- 
ployed the arts of negotiation ; a Roman army was seduced from their 


allegiance, and the chiefs, who had trusted to his faithless promise, were 
murdered by his order in a church of Numidia. 


When every resource, either of force or perfidy, was exhausted, Stozas with 
some desperate Vandals retired to the wilds of Mauretania, obtained the 
daughter of a barbarian prince, and eluded the pursuit of his enemies by the 
report of his death. The personal weight of Belisarius, the rank, the spirit, 
and the temper of Germanus, the emperor’s nephew, and the vigour and 
success of the second administration of the eunuch Solomon, restored the 
modesty of the camp, and maintained, for a while, the tranquillity of Africa. 
But the vices of the Byzantine court were felt/ in that distant province ; the 
troops complained that they were neither paid nor relieved ; and as soon as 
the public disorders were sufficiently mature, Stozas was again alive, in 
arms, and at the gates of Carthage. He fell in a single combat, but he smiled 
in the agonies of death, when he was informed that his own javelin had 
reached the heart of his antagonist. 


The example of Stozas, and the assurance that a fortunate soldier had been 
the first king, encouraged the ambition of Gontharis, and he promised by a 
private treaty to divide Africa with the Moors, if, with their dangerous aid, 
he should ascend the throne of Carthage. The feeble Areobindus, unskilled 
in the affairs of peace and war, was raised by his marriage with the 
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niece of Justinian to the office of exarch. He was suddenly oppressed by a 
sedition of the guards ; and his abject supplications, which provoked the 
contempt, could not move the pity, of the inexorable tyrant. After a reign of 
thirty days, Gontharis himself was stabbed at a banquet, by the hand of 
Artaban ; and it is singular enough that an Armenian prince, of the royal 
family of Arsaces, should re-establish at Carthage the authority of the 
Roman Empire. In the conspiracy which unsheathed the dagger of Brutus 
against the life of Csesar, every circumstance is curious and important to the 
eyes of posterity ; but the guilt or merit of these loyal or rebellious assassins 


could interest only the contemporaries of Procopius, who, by their hopes 
and fears, 


their friendship or resentment, were personally engaged in the revolutions 
of Africa. 


That country was rapidly sinking into the state of barbarism, from whence it 
had been raised by the Phcenician colonies and Roman laws ; and every 
step of intestine discord was marked by some deplorable victory of savage 
man over civilised society. The Moors, though ignorant of justice, were 
impatient of oppression ; their vagrant life and boundless wilderness 
disappointed the arms and eluded the chains of a conqueror, and experience 
had shown that neither oaths nor obligations could secure the fidelity of 
their attachment. The victory of Mount Aurasius had awed them into 
momentary submission ; but if they respected the character of Solomon, 
they hated and despised the pride and luxury of his two nephews, Cyrus and 
Sergius, on whom their uncle had imprudently bestowed the provincial 
governments of Tripolis and Pentapolis. 


A Moorish tribe encamped under the walls of Leptis, to renew their 
alliance, and receive from the governor the customary gifts. Fourscore of 
their deputies were introduced as friends into the city ; but, on the dark 
suspicion of a conspiracy, they were massacred at the table of Sergius ; and 
the clamour of arms and revenge was re-echoed through the valleys of 
Mount Atlas, from both the Syrtes to the Atlantic Ocean. A personal injury, 
the unjust execution or murder of his brother, rendered Antalas the enemy 
of the Ro-mans. The defeat of the Vandals had formerly signalised his 
valour ; the rudiments of justice and prudence were still more conspicuous 
in a Moor ; and while he laid Hadrumetum in ashes, he calmly admonished 
the emperor that the peace of Africa might be secured by the recall of 
Solomon and his unworthy nephews. The exarch led forth his troops from 
Carthage ; but at the distance of six days’ journey, in the neighbourhood of 
Tebeste,’ he was astonished by the superior numbers and fierce aspect of 
the barbarians. He proposed a treaty, solicited a reconciliation, and offered 
to bind himself by the most solemn oaths. ” By what oaths can he bind 
himself ? ” interrupted the indignant Moors. ” Will he swear by the Gospels, 
the divine books of the 


Gold Medallion of JustinlAn 


[1 Now Tibesh in Algiers. | 
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Christians ? It was on those books that the faith of his nephew Sergius was 
pledged to eighty of our innocent and unfortunate brethren. Before we trust 
them a second time, let us try their efficacy in the chastisement of perjury, 
and the vindication of their own honour.” Their honour was vindicated in 
the field of Tebeste, by the death of Solomon and the total loss of his army. 


The arrival of fresh troops and more skilful commanders “ soon checked the 
insolence of the Moors; seventeen of their princes were slain in the same 
battle ; and the doubtful and transient submission of their tribes was 
celebrated with lavish apj/lause by the people of Constantinople. 
Successive inroads had reduced the province of Africa to one-third of the 
measure of Italy ; yet the Roman emperors continued to reign above a 
century over Carthage and the fruitful coast of the Mediterranean. But the 
victories and the losses of Justinian were alike pernicious to mankind ; and 
such was the desolation of Africa that in many parts a stranger might 
wander whole days without meeting the face either of a friend or an enemy. 


The nation of the Vandals had disappeared; they once amounted to 160,000 
warriors, without including the children, the women, or the slaves. Their 
numbers were infinitely surpassed by the number of the Moorish families 
extirpated in a relentless war ; and the same destruction was retaliated on 
the Romans and their allies, who perished by the climate, their mutual 
quarrels, and the rage of the barbarians. When Procopius first landed, he 
admired the populousness of the cities and country, strenuously exercised in 


the labours of commerce and agriculture. In less than twenty years, that 
busy scene was converted into a silent solitude ; the wealthy citizens 
escaped to Sicily and Constantinople ; and the secret historian has 
confidently affirmed that five millions of Africans were consumed by the 
wars and government of the emperor Justinian. 


INVASION OF THE COTRIGUR HUNS 


The repose of the aged Belisarius was crowned by a last victory which 
saved the emperor and the capital. The barbarians who annually visited the 
provinces of Europe were less discouraged by some accidental defeat than 
they were excited by the double hope of spoil and of subsidy. 


In the thirty-second ^dnter of Justinian’s reign, the Danube was deeply 
frozen ; Zabergan led the cavalry of the Cotrigur (or Cotugur) Huns, and his 
standard was followed by a promiscuous multitude. The savage chief 
passed, without opposition, the river and the mountains, spread his troops 
over Macedonia and Thrace, and advanced with no more than seven 
thousand horse to the long walls which should have defended the territory 
of Constantinople. But the works of man are impotent against the assaults 
of nature ; a recent earthquake had shaken the foundations of the wall, and 


[1 “The glory of Belisarius deserves to be contrasted with the oblivion 
which has covered the exploits of Johannes the Patrician, one of the ablest 
generals of Justinian. This experienced general assumed the comm:*nd in 
Africa when the province had fallen into a state of great disorder ; the 
inhabitants were exposed to a dangerous coalition of the Moors, and the 
Roman army was in such a state of destitution that their leader was 
compelled to import the necessary provisions for his troops. Though 
Johannes defeated the Moors, and restored prosperity to the province, his 
name is almost forgotten. His actions and talents only affected the interests 
of the Byzantine Empire, and prolonged the existence of the Roman 
province of Africa ; they exerted no influence on the fate of any of the 
European nations whose history has been the object of study in modem 
times, so that they were utterly forgotten when the discovery of the poetry 
of Corippus, one of the last and worst of the Roman poets, rescued them 
from complete oblivion.” — Finlay./] 
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the forces of the empire were employed on the distant frontiers of Italy, 
Africa, and Persia. The seven schools, or companies of the guards or 
domestic troops, had been augmented to the number of fifty-five hundred 
men, whose ordinary station was in the peaceful cities of Asia. But the 
places of the brave Armenians were insensibly supplied by lazy citizens, 
who purchased an exemption from the duties of civil life, without being 
exposed to the dangers of military service. Of such soldiers, few could be 
tempted to sally from the gates ; and none could be persuaded to remain in 
the field unless they wanted strength and speed to escape from the 
Cotrigurs. 


The report of the fugitives exaggerated the numbers and fierceness of an 
enemy who had polluted holy virgins and abandoned new-born infants to 
the dogs and vultures ; ^ a crowd of rustics, imploring food and protection, 
increased the consternation of the city, and the tents of Zabergan weie 
pitched at the distance of twenty miles, on the banks of a small river which 
encircles Melanthias, and afterwards falls into the Propontis. Justinian 
trembled ; and those who had only seen the emperor in his old age, were 
pleased to suppose that he had lost the alacrity and vigour of his youth. By 
his command, the vessels of gold and silver were removed from the 
churches in the neighbourhood and even the suburbs of Constantinople ; the 
ramparts were lined with trembling spectators ; the golden gate was 
crowded with useless generals and tribunes, and the senate shared the 
fatigues and the apprehensions of the populace. 


But the eyes of the prince and people were directed to a feeble veteran, who 
was compelled by the public danger to resume the armour in which he had 
entered Carthage and defended Rome. The horses of the royal stables, of 
private citizens, and even of the circus, were hastily collected ; the 
emulation of the old and young was roused by the name of Belisarius, and 
his first encampment was in the presence of a victorious enemy. His 
prudence, and the labour of the friendly peasants, secured with a ditch and 
rampart the repose of the night ; innumerable fires and clouds of dust were 
artfully contrived to magnify the opinion of his strength; his soldiers 
suddenly passed from despondency to presumption, and while ten thousand 
voices demanded the battle, Belisarius dissembled his knowledge that in the 
hour of trial he must depend on the firmness of three hundred veterans. 


The next morning the Cotrigur cavalry advanced to the charge. But they 
heard the shouts of multitudes, they beheld the arms and discipline of the 
front ; they were assaulted on the flanks by two ambuscades which rose 
from the woods ; their foremost warriors fell by the hand of the aged hero 
and his guards ; and the swiftness of their evolutions was rendered useless 
by the close attack and rapid pursuit of the Romans. In this action (so 
speedy was their flight) the Cotrigur Huns lost only four hundred horse ; but 
Constantinople was saved ; and Zabergan, who felt the hand of a master, 
withdrew to a respectful distance. But his friends were numerous in the 
councils of the emperor, and Belisarius obeyed with reluctance the 
commands of envy and Justinian, which forbade him to achieve the 
deliverance of his country. 


On his return to the city, the people, still conscious of their danger, 
accompanied his triumph with acclamations of joy and gratitude, which 
were imputed as a crime to the victorious general. But when he entered the 
palace the courtiers were silent, and the emperor, after a cold and thankless 
embrace, dismissed him to mingle with the train of slaves. Yet so deep was 


[1 “As if,” comments Agathias,o “this alone had been the purpose of their 
appearance in the world.” 
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the impression of his glory on the minds of men that Justinian, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age, was encouraged to advance near forty 
miles from the capital, and to inspect in person the restoration of the long 
wall. The Cotrigurs wasted the summer in the plains of Thrace ; but they 
were inclined to peace by the failure of their rash attempts on Greece and 
the Chersonesus. A menace of killing their prisoners quickened the payment 
of heavy ransoms; and the departure of Zabergan was hastened by the report 
that double-prowed vessels were built on the Danube to intercept his 
passage. The danger was soon forgotten; and a vain question, whether their 


sovereign had shown more wisdom or weakness, amused the idleness of the 
city. 


END OF BELISARIUS 


About two years after the last victory of Belisarius, the emperor returned 
from a Thracian journey of health, or business, or devotion. Justinian was 
afflicted by a pain in his head ; and his private entry countenanced the 
rumour of his death. Before the third hour of the day, the bakers’ shops 
were plundered of their bread, the houses were shut, and every citizen, with 
hope or terror, prepared for the impending tumult. The senators themselves, 
fearful and suspicious, were convened at the ninth hour; and the prefect 
received their commands to visit every quarter of the city, and proclaim a 
general illumination for the recovery of the emperor’s health. The ferment 
subsided, but every accident betrayed the impotence of the government and 
the factious temper of the people ; the guards were disposed to mutiny as 
often as their quarters were changed or their pay was withheld ; the frequent 
calamities of fires and earthquakes afforded the opportunities of disorder ; 
the disputes of the blues and greens, of the orthodox and heretics, 
degenerated into bloody battles; and in the presence of the Persian 
ambassador, Justinian blushed for himself and for his subjects. 


Capricious pardon and arbitrary punishment embittered the irksomeness 
and discontent of a long reign ; a conspiracy was formed in the palace ; and 
unless we are deceived by the names of INIarcellus and Sergius, the most 
virtuous and the most profligate of the courtiers were associated in the same 
designs. They had fixed the time of the execution ; their rank gave them 
access to the royal banquet ; and their black slaves were stationed in the 
vestibule and porticoes, to announce the death of the tyrant and to excite a 
sedition in the capital. But the indiscretion of an accomplice saved the poor 
remnant of the days of Justinian. The conspirators were detected and seized, 
with daggers hidden under their garments; Marcellus died by his own hand, 
and Sergius was dragged from the sanctuary. Pressed by remorse, or 
tempted by the hopes of safety, he accused two officers of the household of 
Belisarius ; and torture forced them to declare that they had acted according 
to the secret instructions of their patron. 


Posterity will not hastily believe that a hero who, in the vigour of life, had 
disdained the fairest offers of ambition and revenge, would stoop to the 
murder of his prince whom he could not long expect to survive. His 


followers were impatient to fly ; but flight must have been supported by 
rebellion, and he had lived enough for nature and for glory. Belisarius 
appeared before the council with less fear than indignation. After forty 
years’ service, the emperor had prejudged his guilt ; and injustice was 
sanctified by the presence and authority of the patriarch. The life of 
Belisarius was graciously spared ; but his fortunes were sequestered, and 
from December to 
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July he was guarded as a prisoner in his own palace. At length his 
innocence was acknowledged ; his freedom and honours were restored ; and 
death, which might be hastened by resentment and grief, removed him from 
the world about eight months after his deliverance (March, 565). 


The name of Belisarius can never die ; but instead of the funeral, the 
monuments, the statues so justly due to his memory, it appears that his 
treasure, the spoils of the Goths and Vandals, were immediately confiscated 
by the emperor. Some decent portion was reserved, however, for the use of 
his widow ; and as Antonina had much to repent, she devoted the last 
remains of her life and fortune to the foundation of a convent. Such is the 
simple and genuine narrative of the fall of Belisarius and the ingratitude of 
Justinian. That he was deprived of his eyes, and reduced by envy to beg his 
bread — ” Give a penny to Belisarius the general ! ” — is a fiction of later 
times, which has obtained credit, or rather favour, as a strange example of 
the vicissitudes of fortune. 


A Byzantine Castle 


DEATH OF JUSTINIAN 


If the emperor could rejoice in the death of Belisarius, he enjoyed the base 
satisfaction only eight months, the last period of a reign of thirty-eight and a 
life of eighty-three years. It would be difficult to trace the character of a 
prince who is not the most conspicuous object of his own times ; but the 
confessions of an enemy may be received as the safest evidence of his 
virtues. The resemblance of Justinian to the bust of Domitian is maliciously 
urged ; with the acknowledgment, however, of a well-proportioned figure, a 
ruddy complexion, and a pleasing countenance. 


The emperor was easy of access, patient of hearing, courteous and affable in 
discourse, and a master of the angry passions which rage with such 
destructive violence in the breast of a despot. ProcopiusP praises his temper, 
to reproach him with calm and deliberate cruelty ; but in the conspiracies 
which attacked his authority and person, a more candid judge will approve 
the justice, or admire the clemency, of Justinian. He excelled in the private 
virtues of chastity and temperance ; but the impartial love of beauty would 
have been less mischievous than his conjugal tenderness for Theodora, and 
his abstemious diet was regulated not by the prudence of a philosopher but 
the superstition of a monk. His repasts were short and frugal ; on solemn 
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fasts he contented himself with water and vegetables ; and such was his 
strength, as well as fervour, that he frequently passed two days and as many 
nights without tasting any food. The measure of his sleep was not less 
rigorous ; after the repose of a single hour, the body was awakened by the 
soul, and, to the astonishment of his chamberlains, Justinian walked or 
studied till the morning light. Such restless application prolonged his time 
for the acquisition of knowledge and the despatch of business ; and he 


might seriously deserve the reproach of confounding, by minute and 
preposterous diligence, the general order of his administration. 


The emperor professed himself a musician and architect, a poet and 
philosopher, a lawyer and theologian ; and if he failed in the enterprise of 
reconciling the Christian sects, the review of the Roman jurisprudence is a 
noble monument of his spirit and industry. In the government of the empire, 
he was less wise or less successful. The age was unfortunate ; the people 
was oppressed and discontented ; Theodora abused her power ; a succession 
of bad ministers disgraced his judgment ; and Justinian was neither beloved 
in his life nor regretted at his death. The love of fame was deeply implanted 
in his breast, but he condescended to the poor ambition of titles, honours, 
and contemporary praise ; and while he laboured to fix the admiration, he 
forfeited the esteem and affection of the Romans. 


The design of the African and Italian wars was boldly conceived and 
executed ; and his penetration discovered the talents of Belisarius in the 
camp, of Narses in the palace. But the name of the emperor is eclipsed by 
the names of his victorious generals ; and Belisarius still lives, to upbraid 
the envy and ingratitude of his sovereign. The partial favour of mankind 
applauds the genius of a conqueror who leads and directs his subjects in the 
exercise of arms. 


The characters of Philip II and of Justinian are distinguished by the cold 
ambition which delights in war and declines the dangers of the field. Yet a 
colossal statue of bronze represented the emperor on horseback preparing to 
march against the Persians in the habit and armour of Achilles. In the great 
square before the church of St. Sophia, this monument was raised on a brass 
column and a stone pedestal of seven steps ; and the pillar of Theodosius, 
which weighed seventy-four hundred pounds of silver, was removed from 
the same place by the avarice and vanity of Justinian. Future princes were 
more just or indulgent to his memory ; the elder Andronicus, in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, repaired and beautified his equestrian 
Statue ; since the fall of the empire it has been melted into cannon by the 
victorious Turks. 


JUSTINIAN AS A LEGISLATOR 


The vain titles of the victories of Justinian are crumbled into dust ; but the 
name of the legislator is inscribed on a fair and everlasting monument. 
Under his reign, and by his care, the civil jurisprudence was digested in the 
immortal Avorks of the Code‘ the Pandects, and the Institutions : the public 
reason of the Romans has been silently or studiously transfused into the 
domestic institutions of Europe, and the laws of Justinian still command the 
respect or obedience of independent nations. Wise or fortunate is the prince 
who connects his own reputation with the honour and interest of a perpetual 
order of men. The defence of their founder is the first cause which in every 
age had exercised the zeal and industry of the civilians. They piously 
commemorate his virtues, dissemble or deny his failings, and 
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fiercely chastise the guilt or folly of the rebels who presume to sully the 
majesty of the purple. The idolatry of love has provoked, as it usually 
happens, the rancour of opposition; the character of Justinian has been 
exposed to the blind vehemence of flattery and invective, and the injustice 
of a sect (the anti-Tribonians) has refused all praise and merit to the prince, 
his ministers, and his laws. 


When Justinian ascended the throne, the reformation of the Roman 
jurisprudence was an arduous but indispensable task. In the space of ten 
centuries, the infinite variety of laws and legal opinions had filled many 
thousand volumes, which no fortune could purchase and no capacity could 
digest. Books could not easily be found ; and the judges, poor in the midst 
of riches, were reduced to the exercise of their illiterate discretion. The 
subjects of the Greek provinces were ignorant of the language that disposed 
of their lives and properties ; and the barbarous dialect of the Latins was 
imperfectly studied in the academies of Berytus and Constantinople. As an 
Illyrian soldier, that idiom was familiar to the infancy of Justinian ; his 
youth had been instructed by the lessons of jurisprudence, and his imperial 
choice selected the most learned civilians of the East to labour with their 


sovereign in the work of reformation. The theory of professors was assisted 
by the practice of advocates and the experience of magistrates; and the 
whole undertaking was animated by the spirit of Tribonian. This 
extraordinary man, the object of so much praise and censure, was a native 
of Side in Pamphilia ; and his genius, like that of Bacon, embraced, as his 
own, all the business and knowledge of the age. 


In the first year of his reign,* Justinian directed the faithful Tribonian, and 
nine learned associates, to revise the ordinances of his predecessors, as they 
were contained, since the time of Hadrian, in the Gregorian, Hermogenian, 
and Theodosian codes ; to purge the errors and contradictions, to retrench 
whatever was obsolete or superfluous, and to select the wise and salutary 
laws best adapted to the practice of the tribunals and the use of his subjects. 
The work was accomplished in fourteen months ; and the twelve books or 
tables, which the new decemvirs produced, might be designed to imitate the 
labours of their Roman predecessors. The new Code of Justinian was 
honoured with his name, and confirmed by his royal signature ; authentic 
transcripts were multiplied by the pens of notaries and scribes. A more 
arduous operation was still behind — to extract the spirit of jurisprudence 
from the decisions and conjectures, the questions and disputes, of the 
Roman civilians. Seventeen lawyers, with Tribonian at their head, were 
appointed by the emperor to exercise an absolute jurisdiction over the 
works of their predecessors. If they had obeyed his commands in ten years, 
Justinian would have been satisfied with their diligence ; and the rapid 
composition of the Digest of Pandects, in three years, will deserve praise or 
censure, according to the merit of the execution. From the library of 
Tribonian, they chose forty, the most eminent civilians of former times ; 
two thousand treatises were comprised in an abridgment of fifty books ; and 
it has been carefully recorded that three millions of lines or sentences were 
reduced, in this abstract, to the moderate number of 150,000. The edition of 
this great work was delayed a month after that of the Institutions ; and it 
seemed reasonable that the elements should precede the digest of the 
Roman law. As soon as the emperor had approved their labours, he ratified, 
by his legislative power, the speculations of these private citizens : their 
commentaries on the twelve tables, the perpetual edict, the laws of the 
people, and the decrees of the senate, succeeded to the authority of the text ; 
and the text was 
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abandoned, as a useless, though venerable, relic of antiquity. The Code‘ the 
Pandects‘ and the Institutions were declared to be the legitimate system of 
civil jurisprudence ; they alone were admitted in the tribunals, and they 
alone were taught in the academies of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus. 
Justinian addressed to the senate and provinces his eternal oracles ; and his 
pride, under the mask of piety, ascribed the consummation of this great 
design to the support and inspiration of the Deity. 


Since the emperor declined the fame and envy of original composition, we 
can only require at his hands method, choice, and fidelity, the humble, 
though indispensable, virtues of a compiler. Among the various 
combinations of ideas, it is difficult to assign any reasonable preference ; 
but as the order of Justinian is different in his three works, it is possible that 
all may be wrong ; and it is certain that two cannot be right. In the selection 
of ancient laws, he seems to have viewed his predecessors without jealousy, 
and with equal regard : the series could not ascend above the reign of 
Hadrian, and the narrow distinction of paganism and Christianity, 
introduced by the superstition of Theodosius, had been abolished by the 
consent of mankind. But the jurisprudence of the Pandects is circumscribed 
within a period of a hundred years, from the jDerpetual edict to the death of 
Severus Alexander : the civilians who lived under the first Ctesars are 
seldom permitted to speak, and only three names can be attributed to the 
age of the republic. The favourite of Justinian (it has been fiercely urged) 
was fearful of encountering the light of freedom and the gravity of Roman 
sages. Tribonian condemned to oblivion the genuine and native wisdom of 
Cato, the Scsevolas, and Sulpicius ; while he invoked spirits more congenial 
to his o.vn, the Syrians, Greeks, and Africans, who flocked to the imperial 
court to study Latin as a foreign tongue, and jurisprudence as a lucrative 
profession. But the ministers of Justinian were instructed to labour, not for 
the curiosity of antiquarians, but for the immediate benefit of his subjects. It 
was their duty to select the useful and practicable parts of the Roman law ; 
and the writings of the old republicans, however curious or excellent, were 
no longer suited to the new system of manners, religion, and government. 


Perhaps, if the preceptors and friends of Cicero were still alive, our candour 
would acknowledge that, except in purity of language, their intrinsic merit 
was excelled by the school of Papinian and Ulpian. The science of the laws 
is the slow growth of time and experience, and the advantage both of 
method and materials is naturally assumed by the most recent authors. The 
civilians of the reign of the Antonines had studied the works of their 
predecessors : their philosophic spirit had mitigated the rigour of antiquity, 
simplified the forms of proceeding, and emerged from the jealousy and 
prejudice of the rival sects. The choice of the authorities that compose the 
Pandects depended on the judgment of Tribonian; but the power of his 
sovereign could not absolve him from the sacred obligations of truth and 
fidelity. As the legislator of the empire, Justinian might repeal the acts of 
the Antonines, or condemn as seditious the free principles which were 
maintained by the last of the Roman lawyers. But the existence of past facts 
is placed beyond the reach of despotism ; and the emperor was guilty of 
fraud and forgery when he corrupted the integrity of their text, inscribed 
with their venerable names the words and ideas of his servile reign, and 
suppressed by the hand of power the pure and authentic copies of their 
sentiments. The changes and interpolations of Tribonian and his colleagues 
are excused by the pretence of uniformity : but their cares have been 
insufficient, and the antinomies, or contradictions, of the 
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Code and Pandects still exercise the patience and subtlety of modern 
civilians. 


But the emperor was unable to fix his own inconstancy; and while he 
boasted of renewing the exchange of Diomede, of transmuting brass into 
gold, he discovered the necessity of purifying his gold from the mixture of 
baser alloy. Six years had not elapsed from the publication of the Code 
before he condemned the imperfect attempt by a new and more accurate 
edition of the same work, which he enriched with two hundred of his own 
laws, and fifty decisions of the darkest and most intricate points of 


jurisprudence. Every year, or according to Procopius each day, of his long 
reign, was marked by some legal innovation. Many of his acts were 
rescinded by himself; many were rejected by his successors; many have 
been obliterated by time ; but the number of sixteen edicts, and one hundred 
and sixty-eight novels has been admitted into the authentic body of the civil 
jurisprudence. In the opinion of a philosopher superior to the prejudices of 
his profession, these incessant, and for the most part trifling, alterations, can 
be only explained by the venal spirit of a prince who sold without shame his 
judgments and his laws. 


Monarchs seldom condescend to become the preceptors of their subjects; 
and some praise is due to Justinian, by whose command an ample system 
was reduced to a short and elementary treatise. Among the various institutes 
of the Roman law, those of Caius were the most popular in the East and 
West ; and their use may be considered as an evidence of their merit. They 
were selected by the imperial delegates, Tribonian, Theophilus, and 
Dorotheus ; and the freedom and purity of the Antonines was encrusted 
with the coarser materials of a degenerate age. The same volume which 
introduced the youth of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus to the gradual 
study of the Code and Pandects, is still precious to the historian, the 
philosopher, and the magistrate. The Institutions of Justinian are divided 
into four books : they proceed, with no contemptible method, from Persons 
to Things, and from Things to Actions; and the article of Private Wrongs is 
terminated by the principles of Criminal Law.c 


The faults or merits of Justinian’s system of laws belong to the lawyers 
entrusted with the execution of his project, but the honour of having 
commanded this work may be ascribed to the emperor alone. It is to be 
regretted that the position of an absolute sovereign is so liable to temptation 
from passing events, that Justinian himself could not refrain from injuring 
the surest monument of his fame, by later enactments, which mark too 
clearly that they emanated either from his own increasing avarice, or from 
weakness in yielding to the passions of his wife or courtiers. 


It could not be expected that his political sagacity should have devised the 
means of securing the rights of his subjects against the arbitrary exercise of 
his own power ; but he might have consecrated the great principle of equity, 


that legislation can never act as a retrospective decision ; and he might have 
ordered his magistrates to adopt the oath of the Egyptian judges, who 
swore, when they entered an office, that they would never de-part from the 
principles of equity (law), and that if the sovereign ordered them to do 
wrong, they would not obey. Justinian, however, was too much of a despot, 
and too little of a statesman, to proclaim the law, even while retaining the 
legislative power in his person, to be superior to the executive branch of the 
government. 


But in maintaining that the laws of Justinian might have been rendered 
more perfect, and have been framed to confer greater benefits on mankind, 
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it is not to be denied that the work is one of the most remarkable 
monuments of human wisdom ; and we should remember with gratitude, 
that for thirteen hundred years the Pandects served as the magazine or 
source of legal lore, and constitution of civil rights, to the Christian world, 
both in the East and in the West ; and if it has now become an instrument of 
administrative tyranny in the continental monarchies of Europe, the fault is 
in the nations who refuse to follow out the principles of equity logically in 
regulating the dispensation of justice, and do not raise the law above the 
sovereign, nor render every minister and public servant amenable to the 
regular tribunals for every act he may commit in the exercise of his official 
duty, like the humblest citizen. 


The government of Justinian’s empire was Roman, its official language was 
Latin. Oriental habits and usages, as well as time and despotic power, had 
indeed introduced modifications in the old forms ; but it would be an error 
to consider the imperial administration as having assumed a Greek 
character. The accident of the Greek language having become the ordinary 
dialect in use at court, and of the church in the Eastern Empire being deeply 
tinctured with Greek feelings, is apt to create an impression that the Eastern 
Empire had lost something of its Roman pride, in order to adopt a Greek 


character. The circumstance that its enemies often reproached it with being 
Greek, is a proof that the imputation was viewed as an insult. As the 
administration was entirely Roman, the laws of Justinian — the Code, the 
Pandects, and the Institutions — were published in Latin, though many of 
the later edicts (novels) were published in Greek. Nothing can illustrate in a 
stronger manner the artificial and antinational position of the Eastern 
Roman Empire than this fact, that the Latin language was used in the 
promulgation of a system of laws for an empire, the language of whose 
church and literature was Greek. Latin was preserved in official business, 
and in public ceremonials, from feelings of pride connected with the ancient 
renown of the Romans and the dignit}- of the Roman Empire. So strong is 
the hold which antiquated custom maintains over the minds of men, that 
even a professed reformer, like Justinian, could not break through so 
irrational an usage as the publication of his laws in a language 
incomprehensible to most of those for whose use they were framed. 


The laws and legislation of Justinian throw only an indistinct and vague 
light on the state of the Greek population. They were drawn entirely from 
Roman sources, calculated for a Roman state of society, and occupied with 
Roman forms and institutions. Justinian was so anxious to preserve them in 
all their purity that he adopted two measures to secure them from alteration. 
The copyists were commanded to refrain from any abridgment, and the 
commentators were ordered to follow the literal sense of the laws. All 
schools of law were likewise forbidden, except those of Constantinople, 
Rome, and Berytus, a regulation which must have been adopted to guard 
the Roman law from being corrupted by falling into the hands of Greek 
teachers, and becoming confounded with the customary law of the various 
Greek provinces. This restriction, and the importance attached to it by the 
emperor, prove that the Roman law was now the universal rule of conduct 
in the empire. 


Justinian took every measure which prudence could dictate to secure the 
best and purest legal instruction and administration for the Roman tribunals 
; but only a small number of students could study in the licensed schools, 
and Rome, one of these schools, was, at the time of the publication of the 
law, in the hands of the Goths. It is therefore not surprising that a rapid 
decline 
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in the knowledge of Roman law commenced very shortly after the 
promulga-tion of Justinian’s legislation. 


Justinian’s laws were soon translated into Greek without the emperor’s 
requiring that these paraphrases should be literal ; and Greek commentaries 
of an explanatory nature were published. His novels were subsequently 
published in Greek when the case required it; but it is evident that any 
remains of Greek laws and customs were rapidly yielding to the superior 
system of Roman legislation, perfected as this was by the judicious labours 
of Justinian’s councillors. Some modifications were made in the jurisdiction 
of the judges and municipal magistrates at this time ; and we must admit the 
testimony of Procopius as a proof that Justinian sold judicial offices, though 
the vagueness of the accusation does not afford us the means of ascertaining 
under what pretext the change in the earlier system was adopted. It is 
perhaps impossible to determine what share of authority the Greek 
municipal magistrates retained in the administration of justice and police, 
after the reforms effected by Justinian in their financial affairs, and the 
seizure of a large part of their local revenues. The existence of Greek 
corporations in Italy shows that they possessed an acknowledged existence 
in the Roman Empire. ^ 


BTJRY’s estimate of JUSTINIAN 


The sixth century may be called the age of Justinian. He may be likened to 
a colossal Janus bestriding the way of passage between the ancient and 
mediaeval worlds. On the one side his face was turned towards the past. His 
ideal, we are told, was to restore the proud aspect of the old Roman Empire, 
and this was chiefly realised by the conquests in Italy, Africa, and Spain. 
The great juristic works executed at the beginning of his reign breathe to 
some degree the spirit of ancient Rome. Moreover he represents the last 
stage in the evolution of the Roman imperium ; in him was fulfilled its 
ultimate absolutism. 


In four departments Justinian has won an immortal name : in warfare, in 
law, in architecture, and in church history. Standing on the shore of the 
mediceval or modern period, he cast into the waters of the future great 
stones which created immense circles. His military achievements decided 
the course of the history of Italy, and affected the development of western 
Europe ; his legal works are inextricably woven into the web of European 
civilisation ; his St. Sophia is one of the greatest monuments of the world, 
one of the visible signs of the continuity of history, a standing protest 
against the usurpation of the Turk ; and his ecclesiastical authority 
influenced the distant future of Christendom, e 


CHAPTER V. REIGN OF JUSTIN II TO HERACLIUS 


[565-629 A.D.] 


During the last years of Justinian, his infirm mind was devoted to heavenly 
contemplation, and he neglected the business of the lower world. His 
subjects were impatient of the long continuance of his life and reign ; yet all 
who were capable of reflection apprehended the moment of his death, 
which might involve the capital in tumult and the empire in civil war. Seven 
nephews of the childish monarch, the sons or grandsons of his brother and 
sister, had been educated in the splendour of a princely fortune ; they had 
been shown in high commands to the provinces and armies ; their 
characters were known, their followers were zealous, and as the jealousy of 
age postponed the declaration of a successor, they might expect with equal 
hopes the inheritance of their uncle. He expired in his palace after a reign of 
thirty-eight years ; and the decisive opportunity was embraced by the 
friends of Justin, the son of Vigilantia. 


At the hour of midnight, his domestics were awakened by an importunate 
crowd, who thundered at his door, and obtained admittance by revealing 
themselves to be the principal members of the senate. These welcome 
deputies announced the recent and momentous secret of the emperor’s 
decease ; reported, or perhaps invented, his dying choice of the best beloved 


and the most deserving of his nephews, and conjured Justin to prevent the 
disorders of the multitude, if they should perceive, with the return of light, 
that they were left without a master. After composing his countenance to 
surprise, sorrow, and decent modesty, Justin, by the advice of his wife 
Sophia, submitted to the authority of the senate. He was conducted with 
speed and silence to the palace ; the guards saluted their new sovereign, and 
the martial and religious rites of his coronation were diligently 
accomplished. By the hands of the proper officers he was invested with the 
imperial garments, the red buskins, white tunic, and purple robe. A 
fortunate soldier, whom he instantly promoted to the rank of tribune, 
encircled his neck with a military collar ; four robust youths exalted him on 
a shield ; he stood firm and erect to receive the adoration of his subjects, 
and their choice was sanctified by the benediction of the patriarch, who 
imposed the diadem on the head of an orthodox prince. 


The Hippodrome was already filled with innumerable multitudes ; and no 
sooner did the emperor appear on his throne than the voices of the blue 
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and green factions were confounded in the same loyal acclamations. In the 
speeches which Justin addressed to the senate and people, he promised to 
correct the abuses which had disgraced the age of his predecessor, displayed 
the maxims of a just and beneficent government, and declared that, on the 
approaching calends of January, he would revive, in his own person, the 
name and liberality of a Roman consul. The immediate discharge of his 
uncle’s debts exhibited a solid pledge of his faith and generosity ; a train of 
porters laden with bags of gold advanced into the midst of the Hippodrome, 
and the hopeless creditors of Justinian accepted this equitable payment as a 
voluntary gift. Before the end of three years his example was imitated and 


surpassed by the empress Sophia, who delivered many indigent citizens 
from the weight of debt and usury ; an act of benevolence the best entitled 
to gratitude, since it relieves the most intolerable distress, but in which the 
bounty of a prince is the most liable to be abused by the claims of 
prodigality and fraud. 


On the seventh day of his reign Justin gave audience to the ambassadors of 
the Avars, and the scene was decorated to impress the barbarians with 
astonishment, veneration, and terror. The late emperor had cultivated, 
declared Targetius, the chief of the embassy, with annual and costly gifts, 
the friendship of a grateful monarch, and the enemies of Rome had 
respected the allies of the Avars. The same prudence would instruct the 
nephew of Justinian to imitate the liberality of his uncle, and to purchase 
the blessings of peace from an invincible people, who delighted and 
excelled in the exercise of war. The reply of the emperor was delivered in 
the same strain of haughty defiance, and he derived his confidence from the 
God of the Christians, the ancient glory of Rome, and the recent triumphs of 
Justinian. ” The empire,” said he, ” abounds with men and hoi’ses, and arms 
sufiicient to defend our frontiers and to chastise the barbarians. You offer 
aid, you threaten hostilities ; we despise your enmity and your aid. The 
conquerors of the Avars solicit our alliance; shall we dread their fugitives 
and exiles? The bounty of our uncle was granted to your misery, to your 
humble prayers. From us you shall receive a more important obligation, the 
knowledge of your own weakness. Retire from our presence ; the lives of 
ambassadors are safe ; and if you return to implore our pardon, perhaps you 
will taste of our benevolence.” ^ 


On the report of his ambassadors, the chagan was awed by the apparent 
firmness of a Roman emperor, of whose character and resources he was 
ignorant. Instead of executing his threats against the Eastern Empire, he 
marched into the poor and savage countries of Germany, which were 
subject to the dominion of the Franks. After two doubtful battles, he 
consented to retire ; and the Austrasian king relieved the distress of his 
camp with an immediate supply of corn and cattle. Such repeated 
disappointments had chilled the spirit of the Avars ; and their power would 
have dissolved away in the Sarmatian desert, if the alliance of Alboin, king 


of the Lombards, had not given a new object to their arms, and a lasting 
settlement to their wearied fortunes. 


The annals of the second Justin are marked with disgrace abroad and misery 
at home. In the West the Roman Empire was afflicted by the loss of Italy, 
the desolation of Africa, and the conquests of the Persians. Injustice 
prevailed both in the capital and the provinces ; the rich trembled for their 
property, the poor for their safety, the ordinary magistrates were ignorant 


[1 The account of this embassy is found in the poems of the African 
Corippus,” who described in Latin hexameters the circumstances of Justin’s 
accession. ] 
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or venal, the occasional remedies appear to have been arbitrary and violent, 
and the complaints of the people could no longer be silenced by the 
splendid names of a legislator and a conqueror. 


The opinion which imputes to the prince all the calamities of his times may 
be countenanced by the historian as a serious truth or a salutary prejudice. 
Yet a candid suspicion will arise that the sentiments of Justin were pure and 
benevolent, and that he might ha\e filled his station without reproach if the 
faculties of his mind had not been impaired by disease, which deprived the 
emperor of the use of his feet and confined him to the palace, a stranger to 
the complaints of the people and the vices of the government. The tardy 
knowledge of his own impotence determined him to lay down the weight of 
the diadem ; and in the choice of a worthy substitute, he showed some 
symptoms of a discerning and even magnanimous spirit. 


The only son of Justin and Sophia died in his infancy ; their daughter 
Arabia was the wife of Baduarius, superintendent of the palace, and 
afterwards commander of the Italian armies, who vainly aspired to confirm 
the rights of marriage by those of adoption. While the empire appeared an 


object of desire, Justin was accustomed to behold with jealousy and hatred 
his brothers and cousins, the rivals of his hopes ; nor could he depend on 
the gratitude of those who would accept the purple as a restitution, rather 
than a gift. Of these competitors, one had been removed by exile, and 
afterwards by death ; and the emperor himself had inflicted such cruel 
insults on another, that he must either dread his resentment or despise his 
patience. This domestic animosity was refined into a generous resolution of 
seeking a successor, not in his family, but in the republic ; and the artful 
Sophia recommended Tiberius, his faithful captain of the guards, whose 
virtues and fortune the emperor might cherish as the fruit of his judicious 
choice. 


The ceremony of his elevation to the rank of ctesar, or augustus, was 
performed in the portico of the palace, in the presence of the patriarch and 
the senate. Justin collected the remaining strength of his mind and body ; 
but the popular belief that his speech was inspired by the Deity betrays a 
very humble opinion both of the man and of the times : ” You behold,” said 
the emperor, ” the ensigns of supreme power. You are about to receive them 
not from my hand, but from the hand of God. Honour them, and from them 
you will derive honour. Respect the empress your mother ; you are now her 
son ; before, you were her servant. Delight not in blood ; abstain from 
revenge ; avoid those actions by which I have incurred the public hatred ; 
and consult the experience, rather than the example, of your predecessor. As 
a man, I have sinned ; as a sinner, even in this life, I have been severely 
punished ; but these servants,” and he pointed to his ministers, “who have 
abused my confidence, and inflamed my passions, will appear with me 
before the tribunal of Christ. I have been dazzled by the splendour of the 
diadem ; be thou wise and modest ; remember what you have been, 
remember what you are. You see around us your slaves and your children ; 
with the authority, assume the tenderness, of a parent. Love your people like 
yourself; cultivate the affections, maintain the discipline of the army ; 
protect the fortunes of the rich, relieve the necessities of the poor.” 1 


The assembly, in silence and in tears, applauded the counsels and 
sympathised with the repentance of their prince : the patriarch rehearsed the 
prayers of the church ; Tiberius received the diadem on his knees, and 


[1 This speech which John of Ephesusf/ says was taken down in shorthand 
is quoted with an apologetic claim of accuracy by Theophylactus 
Simocatta.«] 
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Justin, who in his abdication appeared most worthy to reign, addressed the 
new monarch in the following words : ” If you consent, I live ; if you 
command, I die ; may the God of heaven and earth infuse into your heart 
whatever I have neglected or forgotten.” The four last years of the emperor 
Justin were passed in tranquil obscurity ; his conscience was no longer 
tormented by the remembrance of those duties which he was incapable of 
discharging, and his choice was justified by the filial reverence and 
gratitude of Tiberius. 


The reigns of Justinian and Justin mark a significant turning-point in 
history. As early as the reign of Justinian the official fiction, by which Latin 
was assumed to be the language of the empire, had shown signs of breaking 
down ; from this time forward it steadily yields ground to Greek. The 
Lombard and Syrian annalists were not slow to mark the change ; they 
indicate it by heading the list of “Greek” emperors with the name of 
Maurice.’ ^ 


Johannes of Ephesus ^ quotes a satire pasted up by some wit reflecting the 
opinion of the time in a manner unflattering to Justin : 


” Build, build aloft thy pillar, And raise it vast and high ; Then mount and 
stand upon it. Soaring proudly in the sky : Eastward, south and north and 
westward, Wherever thou shalt gaze. Nought thov’lt see but desolations, 
The work of thy own days.” 


REIGN OF TIBERIUS 


Among the virtues of Tiberius, his beauty (he was one of the tallest and 
most comely of the Romans) might introduce him to the favour of Sophia ; 
and the widow of Justin was persuaded that she should preserve her station 
and influence under the reign of a second and more youthful husband. But 
if the ambitious candidate had been tempted to flatter and dissemble, it was 
no longer in his power to fulfil her expectations or his own promise. The 
factions of the Hippodrome demanded, with some impatience, the name of 
their new empress ; both the people and Sophia were astonished by the 
proclamation of Anastasia, the secret, though lawful, wife of the emperor 
Tiberius. ^ Whatever could alleviate the disappointment of Sophia, imperial 
honours, a stately palace, a numerous household, was liberally bestowed by 
the piety of her adopted son ; on solemn occasions he attended and 
consulted the widow of his benefactor ; but her ambition disdained the vain 
semblance of royalty, and the respectful appellation of mother served to 
exasperate, rather than appease, the rage of an injured woman. While she 
accepted, and repaid with a courtly smile, the fair expressions of regard and 
confidence, a secret alliance was concluded between the dowager empress 
and her ancient enemies ; and Justinian, the son of Germanus, was 
employed as the instrument of her revenge. 


On the first intelligence of her designs Tiberius returned to Constantinople, 
and the conspiracy was suppressed by his presence and firmness. 


[1 This is the story of Theophanes,/ but John of Ephesus <i tells an anecdote 
in direct contradiction, according to which Sophia knew of the wife’s 
existence, but refused to permit her to reside at the palace, being resolved 
that no other queen should reign while she lived. When, however, Tiberius 
was crowned he brought Anastasia to the palace and compelled her 
recognition. | 
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From the pomp and honours which she had abused, Sophia was reduced to 
a modest allowance ; Tiberius dismissed her train, intercepted her 
correspondence, and committed to a faithful guard the custody of her 
person. But the services of Justinian were not considered by that excellent 
prince as an aggravation of his offences ; after a mild reproof, his treason 
and ingratitude were forgiven ; and it was commonly believed that the 
emperor entertained some thoughts of contracting a double alliance with the 
rival of his throne. 


With the odious name of Tiberius, he assumed the more popular appellation 
of Constantine, and imitated the purer virtues of the Antonines. After 
recording the vice or folly of so many Roman princes, it is pleasing to 
repose, for a moment, on a character conspicuous by the qualities of 
humanity, justice, temperance, and fortitude; to contemplate a sovereign 
affable in his- 


Byzantine Spur and Bit 


palace, pious in the church, impartial on the seat of judgment, and 
victorious, at least by his generals, in the Persian War. The most glorious 
trophy of his victory consisted in a multitude of captives whom Tiberius 
entertained, redeemed, and dismissed to their native homes with the 
charitable spirit of a Christian hero. The merits or misfortunes of his 
subjects had a dearer claim on him, and he measured his bounty not so 
much by their expectations as by his own dignity. This maxim, however 
dangerous in a trustee of the public wealth, was balanced by a principle of 
humanity and justice which taught him to abhor the gold extracted from the 
tears of the people. 


The wise and equitable laws of Tiberius excited the praise and regret of 
succeeding times. ^ Constantinople believed that the emperor had 
discovered a treasure ; but his genuine treasure consisted in the practice of 
liberal economy, and the contempt of all vain and superfluous expense. The 
Romans of the East would have been happy if the best gift of Heaven, a 
patriot king, had been confirmed as a proper and permanent blessing. But in 
less than four years after the death of Justin, his worthy successor sank into 
a mortal disease, which left him only sufficient time to restore the diadem, 
according to the tenure by which he held it, to the most deserving of his 
fellow-citizens. He selected Maurice from the crowd, a judgment more 
precious than the purple itself. The patriarch and senate were summoned to 
the bed of the dying prince ; he bestowed his daughter and the empire ; and 
his last advice was solemnly delivered by the voice of the quaestor. Tiberius 
expressed his hope that the virtues of his son and successor would erect the 
noblest mausoleum to his memory. 


[ABuryiC however, declares that “there is considerable reason to remoye 
Tiberius from his pedestal,” as he “did not make a good emperor.” | 
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[582-602 A.D.] THE EMPEROR MAURICE (582-602) AND THE WAR 
WITH PERSIA 


The emperor Maurice derived his origin from ancient Rome, but his 
immediate parents were settled at Arabissus in Cappadocia, and their 
singular felicity preserved them alive to behold and partake the fortune of 
their august son. The youth of Maurice was spent in the profession of arms ; 
Tiberius promoted him to the command of a new and favourite legion of 
twelve thousand confederates ; his valour and conduct were signalised in 
the Persian War ; and he returned to Constantinople to accept, as his just 
reward, the inheritance of the empire. Maurice ascended the throne at the 
mature age of forty-three years ; and he reigned above twenty years over the 
East and over himself ; expelling from his mind the wild democracy of 
passions, and establishing (according to the quaint expression of Evagrius) 
a perfect aristocracy of reason and virtue. 


Some suspicion will degrade the testimony of a subject, though he protests 
that his secret praise should never reach the ear of his sovereign, and some 
failings seem to place the character of Maurice below the purer merit of his 
predecessor. His cold and reserved demeanour might be imputed to 
arrogance ; his justice was not always exempt from cruelty, nor his 
clemency from weakness ; and his rigid economy too often exposed him to 
the reproach of avarice. But the rational wishes of an absolute monarch 
must tend to the happiness of his people ; Maurice was endowed with sense 
and courage to promote that happiness, and his administration was directed 
by the principles and example of Tiberius. The pusillanimity of the Greeks 
had introduced so complete a separation between the offices of king and of 
general, that a private soldier, who had deserved and obtained the purple, 
seldom or never appeared at the head of his armies. Yet the emperor 
Maurice enjoyed the glory of restoring the Persian monarch to his throne ; 
his lieutenants waged a doubtful war against the Avars of the Danube ; and 
he cast an eye of pity, of ineffectual pity, on the abject and distressful state 
of his Italian provinces. 


From Italy the emperors were incessantly tormented by tales of misery and 
demands of succour, which extorted the humiliating confession of their own 
weakness. The expiring dignity of Rome was only marked by the freedom 


and energy of her complaints. ” If you are incapable,” she said, ” of 
delivering us from the sword of the Lombards, save us at least from the 
calamity of famine.” Tiberius forgave the reproach, and relieved the distress 
; a supply of corn was transported from Egypt to the Tiber ; and the Roman 
people, invoking the name not of Camillus but of St. Peter, repulsed the 
barbarians from their walls. But the relief was accidental, the danger was 
perpetual and pressing ; and the clergy and senate, collecting the remains of 
their ancient opulence, a sum of three thousand pounds of gold, despatched 
the patrician Pamphronius to lay their gifts and their complaints at the foot 
of the Byzantine throne. The attention of the court and the forces of the East 
were diverted by the Persian War; but the justice of Tiberius applied the 
subsidy to the defence of the city ; and he dismissed the patrician with his 
best advice, either to bribe the Lombard chiefs or to purchase the aid of the 
kings of France. 


The arts of negotiation, unknown to the simple greatness of the senate and 
the csesars, were assiduously cultivated by the Byzantine princes ; and the 
memorials of their perpetual embassies repeat, with the same uniform pro- 
lixity, the language of falsehood and declamation, the insolence of the 
barbarians, and the servile temper of the tributary Greeks. 
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THE PERSIAN WAR (572-591) 


In the useless altercations that precede and justify the quarrels of princes, 
the Greeks and the barbarians accused each other of violating the peace 
which had been concluded between the two empires about four years before 
the death of Justinian. The sovereign of Persia and India aspired to reduce 
under his obedience the province of Yemen or Arabia Felix — the distant 
land of myrrh and frankincense, which had escaped, rather than opposed, 
the conquerors of the East. After the defeat of Abrahah under the walls of 
Mecca, the discord of his sons and brothers gave an easy entrance to the 
Persians; they chased the strangers of Abyssinia beyond the Red Sea, and a 


native prince of the ancient Homerites was restored to the throne as the 
vassal or viceroy of the great Nushirvan. But the nephew of Justinian 
declared his resolution to avenge the injuries of his Christian ally the prince 
of Abyssinia, as they suggested a decent pretence to discontinue the annual 
tribute, which was poorly disguised by the name of pension. The churches 
of Pers-Armenia were oppressed by the intolerant spirit of the magi ; they 
secretly invoked the protector of the Christians, and after the pious murder 
of their satraps, the rebels were avowed and supported as the brethren and 
subjects of the Roman emperor. The complaints of Nushirvan were 
disregarded by the Byzantine court ; Justin yielded to the importunities of 
the Turks, who offered an alliance against the common enemy ; and the 
Persian monarchy was threatened at the same instant by the united forces of 
Europe, of Ethiopia, and of Scythia. 


At the age of fourscore, the sovereign of the East would perhaps have 
chosen the peaceful enjoyment of his glory and greatness ; but as soon as 
war became inevitable, he took the field with the alacrity of youth, whilst 
the aggressor trembled in the palace of Constantinople. Nushirvan, or 
Chosroes, conducted in person the siege of Dara ; and although that 
important fortress had been left destitute of troops and magazines, the 
valour of the inhabitants resisted above five months the archers, the 
elephants, and the military engines of the Great King. 


In the meanwhile his general Adarman advanced from Babylon, traversed 
the desert, passed the Euphrates, insulted the suburbs of Antioch, reduced to 
ashes the city of Apamea, and laid the spoils of Syria at the feet of his 
master, whose perseverance, in the midst of winter, at length subverted the 
bulwark of the East. But these losses, which astonished the provinces and 
the court, produced a salutary effect in the repentance and abdication of the 
emperor Justin ; a new spirit arose in the Byzantine councils ; and a truce of 
three years was obtained by the prudence of Tiberius. That seasonable 
interval was employed in the preparations of war ; and the voice of rumour 
proclaimed to the world that, from the distant countries of the Alps and the 
Rhine, from Scythia, Mcesia, Pannonia, |!Uyricum, and Isauria, the strength 
of the imperial cavalry was reinforced with 150,000 soldiers. Yet the king 
of Persia, without fear or without faith, resolved to prevent the attack of the 
enemy, again passed the Euphrates, and dismissing the ambassadors of 


Tiberius, arrogantly commanded them to await his arrival at Csesarea, the 
metropo-, lis of the Cappadocian provinces. 


The two armies encountered each other in the battle of Melitene ; the 
barbarians, who darkened the air with a cloud of arrows, prolonged their 
line and extended their wings across the plain ; while the Romans, in deep 
and solid bodies, expected to prevail in closer action by the weight of their 
swords and lances. A Scythian chief, who commanded their right wing, 
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suddenly turned the flank of the enemy, attacked their rear-guard in tlie 
presence of Chosroes, penetrated to the midst of the camp, pillaged the 
royal tent, profaned the eternal fire, loaded a train of camels with the spoils 
of Asia, cut his way through the Persian host, and returned with songs of 
victory to his friends, who had consumed the day in single combats or 
ineffectual skirmishes. The darkness of the night, and the separation of the 
Romans, afforded the Persian monarch an opportunity of revenge ; and one 
of their camps was swept away by a rapid and impetuous assault. But the 
review of his loss and the consciousness of his danger determined Chosroes 
to a speedy retreat ; he burned, in his passage, the vacant town of Melitene, 
and, without consulting the safety of his troops, boldly swam the Euphrates 
on the back of an elephant. After this unsuccessful campaign, the want of 
magazines, and perhaps some inroad of the Turks, obliged him to disband 
or divide his forces ; the Romans were left masters of the field, and their 
general Justinian, advancing to the relief of the Pers-Armenian rebels, 
erected his standard on the banks of the Araxes. 


The great Pompey had formerly halted within three days’ march of the 
Caspian ; that inland sea was explored for the first time by a hostile fleet, 
and seventy thousand captives were transplanted from Hyrcania to the isle 
of Cyprus. On the return of spring, Justinian descended into the fertile 
plains of Assyria, the flames of war approached the residence of Nushirvan, 
the indignant monarch sank into the grave, and his last edict restrained his 


successors from exposing their person in a battle against the Romans. Yet 
the memory of this transient affront was lost in the glories of a long reign ; 
and his formidable enemies, after indulging their dream of conquest, again 
solicited a short respite from the calamities of war. 


The throne of Chosroes Nushirvan was filled by Hormuz, or Hormisdas, the 
eldest or most favoured of his sons (579). In every word and in every action 
the son of Nushirvan degenerated from the virtues of his father. His avarice 
defrauded the troops ; his jealous caprice degraded the satraps ; the palace, 
the tribunals, the waters of the Tigris were stained with the blood of the 
innocent, and the tyrant exulted in the sufferings and execution of thirteen 
thousand victims. As the excuse of his cruelty, he sometimes condescended 
to observe that the fears of the Persians would be productive of hatred, and 
that their hatred must terminate in rebellion ; but he forgot that his own guilt 
and folly had inspired the sentiments which he deplored, and prepared the 
event which he so justly apprehended. Exasperated by long and hopeless 
oppression, the provinces of Babylon, Susa, and Carmania erected the 
standard of revolt ; and the princes of Arabia, India, and Scythia refused the 
customary tribute to the unworthy successor of Nushirvan. The arms of the 
Romans, in slow sieges and frequent inroads, afflicted the frontiers of 
Mesopotamia and Assyria ; one of their generals professed himself the 
disciple of Scipio, and the soldiers were animated by a miraculous image of 
Christ, whose mild aspect should never have been displayed in the front of 
battle. At the same time the eastern provinces of Persia were invaded by the 
great khan, who passed the Oxus at the head of three or four hundred 
thousand Turks. The imprudent Hormuz accepted their perfidious and 
formidable aid ; the cities of Khorasan or Bactriana were commanded to 
open their gates ; the march of the barbarians towards the mountains of 
Hyrcania revealed the correspondence of the Turkish and Roman arms; and 
their union must have subverted the throne of the house of Sassan. 


Persia had been lost by a king ; it was saved by a hero. While the nation 
trembled, while Hormuz disguised his terror by the name of suspicion, 
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and his servants concealed their disloyalty under the mask of fear, Bah-ram 
alone displayed his undaunted courage and apparent fidelity ; and as soon 
as he found that no more than twelve thousand soldiers would follow him 
against the enemy, he prudently declared that to this fatal number heaven 
had reserved the honours of the triumph. The steep and narrow descent of 
the Pule Rudbar, or Hyrcanian rock, is the only pass through which an army 
can penetrate into the territory of Rei and the plains of Media. From the 
commanding heights, a band of resolute men might overwhelm with stones 
and darts the myriads of the Turkish host ; their emperor and his son were 
transpierced with arrows, and the fugitives were left, without council or 
provisions, to the revenge of an injured people. 


The patriotism of the Persian general was stimulated by his affection for the 
city of his forefathers ; in the hour of victory every peasant became a 
soldier, and every soldier a hero ; and their ardour was kindled by the 
gorgeous spectacles of beds, and thrones, and tables of massy gold, the 
spoils of Asia, and the luxury of the hostile camp. A prince of a less 
malignant temper could not easily have forgiven his benefactor, and the 
secret hatred of Hormuz was envenomed by a malicious report that Bahram 
had pri- 
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vately retained the most precious fruits of his Turkish victory. But the 
approach of a Roman army on the side of the Araxes compelled the 
implacable tyrant to smile and to applaud ; and the toils of Bahram were 
rewarded with the permission of encountering a new enemy, by their skill 
and discipline more formidable than a Scythian multitude. 


Elated by his recent success, he despatched a herald with a bold defiance to 
the camp of the Romans, requesting them to fix a day of battle, and to 
choose whether they would pass the river themselves or allow a free 
passage to the arms of the Great King. The lieutenant of the emperor 
JMaurice preferred the safer alternative, and this local circumstance, which 
would have enhanced the victory of the Persians, rendered their defeat more 
bloody and their escape more difficult. But the loss of his subjects and the 
danger of his kingdom were overbalanced in the mind of Hormuz by the 
disgrace of his personal enemy; and no sooner had Bahram collected and 
re\dewed his forces, than he received from a royal messenger the insulting 
gift of a distaff, a spinning-wheel, and a complete suit of female apparel. 
Obedient to the will of his sovereign, he showed himself to the soldiers in 
this unworthy disguise ; they resented his ignominy and their own ; a shout 
of rebellion ran through their ranks, and the general accepted their oath of 
fidelity and vows of revenge. A second messenger, who had been 
commanded to bring the rebel in chains, was trampled under the feet of an 
elephant, and mani-festoes were diligently circulated, exhorting the 
Persians to assert their freedom against an odious and contemptible tyrant. 
The defection was rapid and universal ; his loyal slaves were sacrificed to 
the public fury, and the troops deserted to the standard of Bahram. 
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As the passes were faithfully guarded, Hormuz could only compute the 
number of his enemies by the testimony of a guilty conscience and the daily 
defection of those who, in the hour of his distress, avenged their wrongs or 
forgot their obligations. He proudly displayed the ensigns of royalty ; but 
the city and palace of Modain had already escaped from the hand of the 
tyrant. Among the victims of his cruelty, Bindoes, a Sassanian prince, had 
been cast into a dungeon ; his fetters were broken by the zeal and courage 
of a brother ; and he stood before the king at the head of those trusty guards 
who had been chosen as the ministers of his confinement, and perhaps of 
his death. Alarmed by the hasty intrusion and bold reproaches of the 
captive, Hormuz looked round, but in vain, for advice or assistance ; 
discovered that his strength consisted in the obedience of others, and 
patiently yielded to the single arm of Bindoes, who dragged him from the 
throne to the same dungeon in which he himself had been so lately 
confined. 


Chosroes, the eldest of the sons of Hormuz, escaped from the city. Attended 
only by his concubines, and a troop of thirty guards, he secretly departed 
from the capital, followed the banks of the Euphrates, traversed the desert, 
and halted at the distance of ten miles from Circesium. About the third 
watch of the night the Roman prefect was informed of his approach, and he 
introduced the royal stranger to the fortress at the dawn of day. From thence 
the king of Persia was conducted to the more honourable residence of 
Hierapolis ; and Maurice dissembled his pride and displayed his 
benevolence, at the reception of the letters and ambassadors of the grandson 
of Nushirvan. They humbly represented the vicissitudes of fortune and the 
common interest of princes, exaggerated the ingratitude of Bahram, the 
agent of the evil principle, and urged, with specious argument, that it was 
for the advantage of the Romans themselves to support the two monarchies 
which balance the world, the two great luminaries by whose salutary 
influence it is vivified and adorned. The anxiety of Chosroes was soon 
relieved by the assurance that the emperor had espoused the cause of justice 
and royalty ; but Maurice prudently declined the expense and delay of his 
useless visit to Constantinople. 


In the name of his generous benefactor, a rich diadem was presented to the 
fugitive prince, with an inestimable gift of jewels and gold ; a powerful 


army was assembled on the frontiers of Syria and Armenia, under the 
command of the valiant and faithful Narses, and this general, of his own 
nation and his own choice, was directed to pass the Tigris and never to 
sheath his sword till he had restored Chosroes to the throne of his ancestors. 
After the junction of the imperial troops, which Bahram vainly struggled to 
prevent, the contest was decided by two battles on the banks of the Zab and 
the confines of Media. The Romans, with the faithful subjects of Persia, 
amounted to sixty thousand, while the whole force of the usurper did not 
exceed forty thousand men ; the two generals signalised their valour and 
ability, but the victory was finally determined by the prevalence of numbers 
and discipline. With the remnant of a broken army, Bahram fled towards the 
eastern provinces of the Oxus ; the enmity of Persia reconciled him to the 
Turks ; but his days were shortened by poison, perhaps the most incurable 
of poisons — the stings of remorse and despair and the bitter remembrance 
of lost glory. Yet the modern Persians still commemorate the exploits of 
Bahram ; and some excellent laws have prolonged the duration of his 
troubled and transitory reign. 


The restoration of Chosroes was celebrated with feasts and executions ; and 
the music of the royal banquet was often disturbed by the groans of 
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dying or mutilated criminals. A band of a thousand Romans, who continued 
to guard the person of Chosroes, proclaimed his confidence in the fidelity of 
the strangers ; his growing strength enabled him to dismiss this unpopular 
aid, but he steadily professed the same gratitude and reverence to his 
adopted father ; and till the death of Maurice the peace and alliance of the 
two empires were faithfully maintained. Yet the mercenary friendship of the 
Roman prince had been purchased with costly and important gifts ; the 
strong cities of Martyropolis and Dara were restored, and the Pers- 
Armenians became the willing subjects of an empire whose eastern limit 
was extended, beyond the example of former times, as far as the banks of 
the Araxes and the neighbourhood of the Caspian. A pious hope was 


indulged that the church, as well as the state,. might triumph in this 
revolution ; but if Chosroes had sincerely listened to the Christian bishops, 
the impression was erased by the zeal and eloquence of the magi ; if he was 
armed with philosophic indifference, he accommodated his belief, or rather 
his professions, to the various circumstances of an exile and a sovereign. 


THE AVARS 


While the majesty of the Roman name was revived in the East, the prospect 
of Europe is less pleasing and less glorious. By the departure of the 
Lombards and the ruin of the Gepid?e, the balance of power was destroyed 
on the Danube ; and the Avars spread their permanent dominion from the 
foot of the Alps to the sea coast of the Euxine. The reign of Baian is the 
bright-est era of their monarchy ; their chagan, who occupied the rustic 
palace of Attila, appears to have imitated his character and policy ; but as 
the same scenes were repeated in a smaller circle, a minute representation 
of the copy would be devoid of the greatness and novelty of the original. 
The pride of the second Justin, of Tiberius and Maurice, was humbled by a 
proud barbarian, more prompt to inflict than exposed to suffer the injuries 
of war ; and as often as Asia was threatened by the Persian arms, Europe 
was oppressed by the dangerous inroads or costly friendship of the Avars. 


When the Roman envoys approached the presence of the chagan, they were 
commanded to wait at the door of his tent till, at the end perhaps of ten or 
twelve days, he condescended to admit them. If the substance or the style of 
their message was offensive to his ear, he insulted, with real or affected 
fury, their own dignity and that of their prince ; their baggage was 
plundered, and their lives were only saved by the promise of a richer 
present and a more respectful address. But his sacred ambassadors enjoyed 
and abused an unbounded license in the midst of Constantinople ; they 
urged, with importunate clamours, the increase of tribute or the restitution 
of captives and deserters ; and the majesty of the empire was almost equally 
degraded by a base compliance, or by the false and fearful excuses with 
which they eluded such insolent demands. 


In the language of a barbarian without guile, the prince of the Avars 
affected to complain of the insincerity of the Greeks ; yet he was not 
inferior to the most civilised nations in the refinements of dissimulation and 
perfidy. As the successor of the Lombards, the chagan asserted his claim to 
the important city of Sirmium, the ancient bulwark of the Illyrian provinces. 
The plains of lower Hungary were covered with the Avar horse, and a fleet 
of large boats was built in the Hercynian wood, to descend the Danube and 
to transport into the Savus the materials of a bridge. But as the strong 
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garrison of Singidunum, which commanded the conflux of the two rivers, 
might have stopped their passage and baffled his designs, he dispelled their 
apprehensions by a solemn oath that his views were not hostile to the 
empire. He swore by his sword, the symbol of the god of war, that he did 
not, as the enemy of Rome, construct a bridge upon the Savus. ” If I violate 
my oath,” pursued the intrepid Baian, ” may I myself, and the last of my 
nation, perish by the sword ; may the heavens and fire, the deity of the 
heavens, fall upon our heads ! may the forests and mountains bury us in 
their ruins ! and the Savus returning, against the laws of nature, to his 
source, overwhelm us in his angry waters ! “ 


After this barbarous imprecation, he calmly inquired what oath was most 
sacred and venerable among the Christians, what guilt of perjury it was 
most dangerous to incur. The bishop of Singidunum presented the Gos-pel, 
which the chagan received with devout reverence. ” I swear,” said he, ” by 
the God who has spoken in this holy book, that I have neither falsehood on 
my tongue nor treachery in my heart.” As soon as he rose from his knees, 
he accelerated the labour of the bridge, and despatched an envoy to 
proclaim what he no longer wished to conceal. ” Inform the emperor,” said 
the perfidious Baian, ” that Sirmium is invested on every side. Advise his 
prudence to withdraw the citizens and their effects, and to resign a city 
which it is now impossible to relieve or defend.” 


Without the hope of relief, the defence of Sirmium was prolonged above 
three years ; the walls were still untouched ; but famine was enclosed within 
the walls, till a merciful capitulation allowed the escape of the naked and 
hungry inhabitants. Singidunum, at the distance of fifty miles, experienced 
a more cruel fate ; the buildings were razed, and the vanquished people was 
condemned to servitude and exile. Yet the ruins of Sirmium are no longer 
visible ; the advantageous situation of Singidunum soon attracted a new 
colony of Slavonians, and the conflux of the Savus and Danube is still 
guarded by the fortifications of Belgrade, or the White City, so often and so 


obstinately disputed by the Christian and Turkish arms. From Belgrade to 
the walls of Constantinople, a line may be measured of six hundred miles ; 
that line was marked with flames and with blood ; the horses of the Avars 
were alternately bathed in the Euxine and the Adriatic ; and the Roman 
pontiff, alarmed by the approach of a more savage enemy, was reduced to 
cherish the Lombards as the protectors of Italy. The despair of a captive, 
whom his country refused to ransom, disclosed to the Avars the invention 
and practice of military engines ; but in the first attempts, they were rudely 
framed and awkwardly managed ; and the resistance of Diocletianopolis 
and Beroea, of Philippopolis and Hadrianopolis, soon exhausted the skill 
and patience of the besiegers. 


The warfare of Baian was that of a Tatar ; yet his mind was susceptible of a 
humane and generous sentiment : he spared Anchialus, whose salutary 
waters had restored the health of the best beloved of his wives ; and the 
Romans confessed that their starving army was fed and dismissed by the 
liberality of a foe. His empire extended over Hungary, Poland, and Prussia, 
from the mouth of the Danube to that of the Oder ; and his new subjects 
were divided and transplanted by the jealous policy of the conqueror. The 
eastern regions of Germany, which had been left vacant by the emigration 
of the Vandals, were replenished with Slavonian colonists ; the same tribes 
are discovered in the neighbourhood of the Adriatic and of the Baltic, and 
with the name of Baian himself the Illyrian cities of Neisse and Lissa are 
again found in the heart of Silesia. In the disposition both of his troops 
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and provinces the chagan exposed the vassals, whose lives he disregarded, 
to the first assault ; and the swords of the enemy were blunted before they 
encountered the native valour of the Avars. 


The Persian alliance restored the troops of the East to the defence of Europe 
; and Maurice, who had supported for ten years the insolence of the chagan, 
declared his resolution to march in person against the barbarians. In the 


space of two centuries, none of the successors of Theodosius had appeared 
in the field; their lives were supinely spent in the palace of Constantinople, 
and the Greeks could no longer understand that the name of emperor, in its 
primitive sense, denoted the chief of the armies of the republic. The martial 
ardour of Maurice was opposed by the grave flattery of the senate, the timid 
superstition of the patriarch, and the tears of the empress Constantina ; and 
they all conjured him to devolve on some meaner general the fatigues and 
perils of a Scythian campaign. 


Deaf to their advice and entreaty, the emperor boldly advanced seven miles 
from the capital ; the sacred ensign of the cross was displayed in the front, 
and Maurice reviewed, with conscious pride, the arms and numbers 
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of the veterans who had fought and conquered beyond the Tigris. Anchialus 
saw the last term of his progress by sea and land. He solicited, without 
success, a miraculous answer to his nocturnal prayers ; his mind was 
confounded by the death of a favourite horse, the encounter of a wild boar, 
a storm of wind and rain, and the birth of a monstrous child ; and he forgot 
that the best of omens is to unsheathe our sword in the defence of our 
country. Under the pretence of receiving the ambassadors of Persia, the 
emperor returned to Constantinople, exchanged the thoughts of war for 
those of devotion, and disappointed the public hope by his absence and the 
choice of his lieutenants. The blind partiality of fraternal love might excuse 
the promotion of his brother Peter, who fled with equal disgrace from the 
barbarians, from his own soldiers, and from the inhabitants of a Roman city. 
That city, if we may credit the resemblance of name and character, was the 
famous Azimuntium, which had alone repelled the tempest of Attila. The 
example of her warlike youth was propagated to succeeding generations ; 
and they obtained, from the first or second Justin, an honourable privilege, 
that their valour should be always reserved for the defence of their native 
country. The brother of Maurice attempted to violate this privilege, and to 
mingle a patriot band with the mercenaries of his camp ; they retired to the 
church. He was not awed by the sanctity of the place ; the people rose in 
their cause, the ramparts were manned ; and Peter proved himself a coward. 
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The military fame of Comentiolus is the object of satire or comedy rather 
than of serious history, since he was even deficient in the vile and vulgar 
qualification of personal courage. His solemn councils, strange evolutions, 
and secret orders always supplied an apology for flight or delay. If he 
marched against the enemy, the pleasant valleys of Mount Haemus opposed 


an insuperable barrier ; but in his retreat he explored with fearless curiosity 
the most difficult and obsolete paths, which had almost escaped the memory 
of the oldest native. The only blood which he lost was drawn, in a real or 
affected malady, by the lancet of a surgeon ; and his health, which felt with 
exquisite sensibility the approach of the barbarians, was uniformly restored 
by the repose and safety of the winter season. A prince who could promote 
and support this unworthy favourite must derive no glory from the 
accidental merit of his colleague Prisons. In five successive battles, which 
seem to have been conducted with skill and resolution, 17,200 barbarians 
were made prisoners ; near sixty thousand, with four sons of the chagan, 
were slain. The Roman general surprised a peaceful district of Gepidse, 
who slept under the protection of the Avars ; and his last trophies were 
erected on the banks of the Danube and the Theiss. Since the death of 
Trajan, the arms of the empire had not penetrated so deeply into the old 
Dacia; yet the success of Prisons was transient and barren, and he was soon 
recalled, by the apprehension that Baian, with dauntless spirit and recruited 
forces, was preparing to avenge his defeat under the walls of 
Constantinople. 


STATE OF THE ROMAN ARMIES 


The theory of war was not more familiar to the camps of Caesar and Trajan 
than to those of Justinian and Maurice. The iron of Tuscany or Pontus still 
received the keenest temper from the skill of the Byzantine workmen. The 
magazines were plentifully stored with every species of offensive and 
defensive arms. In the construction and use of ships, engines, and 
fortifications, the barbarians admired the superior ingenuity of a people 
whom they so often vanquished in the field. The science of tactics, the 
order, evolutions, and stratagems of antiquity, were transcribed and studied 
in the books of the Greeks and Romans. But the solitude or degeneracy of 
the jjrovinces could no longer supply a race of men to handle those 
weapons, to guard those walls, to navigate those ships, and to reduce the 
theory of war into bold and successful practice. 


The genius of Belisarius and Narses had been formed without a master, and 
expired without a disciple. Neither honour, nor patriotism, nor generous 
superstition, could animate the lifeless bodies of slaves and strangers, who 
had succeeded to the honours of the legions. It was in the camp alone that 
the emperor should have exercised a despotic command ; it was only in the 
camps that his authority was disobeyed and insulted ; he appeased and 
inflamed with gold the licentiousness of the troops ; but their vices were 
inherent, their victories were accidental, and their costly maintenance 
exhausted the substance of a state which they were unable to defend. After 
a long and pernicious indulgence, the cure of this inveterate evil was 
undertaken by Maurice ; but the rash attempt, which drew destruction on his 
own head, tended only to aggravate the disease. A reformer should be 
exempt from the suspicion of interest, and he must possess tlie confidence 
and esteem of those whom he proposes to reclaim. The troops of Maurice 
might listen to the voice of a victorious leader ; they disdained the admoni- 
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tions of statesmen and sophists ; and when they received an edict which 
deducted from their pay the price of their arms and clothing, they execrated 


the avarice of a prince insensible of the dangers and fatigues from which he 
had escaped. 


The camps both of Asia and Europe were agitated with frequent and furious 
seditions ; the enraged soldiers of Edessa pursued, with reproaches, with 
threats, with wounds, their trembling generals ; they overturned the statues 
of the emperor, cast stones against the miraculous image of Christ, and 
either rejected the yoke of all civil and military laws or instituted a 
dangerous model of voluntary subordination. The monarch, always distant 
and often deceived, was incapable of yielding or persisting according to the 
exigence of the moment. But the fear of a general revolt induced him too 
readily to accept any act of valour or any expression of loyalty as an 
atonement for the popular offence ; the new reform was abolished as hastily 
as it had been announced, and the troops, instead of punishment and 
restraint, were agreeably surprised by a gracious proclamation of 
immunities and rewards. But the soldiers accepted without gratitude the 
tardy and reluctant gifts of the emperor ; their insolence was elated by the 
discovery of his weakness and their own strength, and their mutual hatred 
was inflamed beyond the desire of forgiveness or the hope of reconciliation. 


The historians of the times adopt the vulgar suspicion that Maurice 
conspired to destroy the troops whom he had laboured to reform ; the 
misconduct and favour of Comentiolus are imputed to this malevolent 
design ; and every age must condemn the inhumanity or avarice of a prince 
who, by the trifling ransom of six thousand pieces of gold, might have 
prevented the massacre of twelve thousand prisoners in the hands of the 
chagan.^ In the just fervour of indignation, an order was signified to the 
army of the Danube that they should spare the magazines of the province, 
and establish their winter quarters in the hostile country of the Avars. The 
measure of their grievances was full ; they pronounced Maurice unworthy 
to reign, expelled or slaughtered his faithful adherents, and, under the 
command of Phocas, a simple centurion, returned by hasty marches to the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople. 


REBELLION AGAINST MAURICE 


After a long series of legal successions, the military disorders of the third 
century were again revived ; yet such was the novelty of the enterprise that 
the insurgents were awed by their own rashness. They hesitated to invest 
their favourite with the vacant purple ; and while they rejected all treaty 
with Maurice himself, they held a friendly correspondence with his son 
Theodosius, and with Germanus, the father-in-law of the royal youth. So 
obscure had been the former condition of Phocas that the emperor was 
ignorant of the name and character of his rival ; but as soon as he learned 
that the centurion, though bold in sedition, was timid in the face of danger, ’ 
Alas ! ” cried the desponding prince, ” if he is a coward, he will surely be a 
murderer.” 


3 


Yet if Constantinople had been firm and faithful, the murderer might have 
spent his fury against the walls; and the rebel army would have been 
gradually consumed or reconciled by the prudence of the emperor. In the 
games of the circus, which he repeated with unusual pomp, Maurice 


[1 Finlay ‘ suggests that these men may have been deserters, but gives very 
meagre reasons for his charitable supposition, ] 
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disguised, with smiles of confidence, the anxiety of his heart, condescended 
to solicit the applause of the factions, and flattered their pride by accepting 
from their respective tribunes a list of nine hundred blues and fifteen 
hundred greens, whom he affected to esteem as the solid pillars of his 
throne. Their treacherous or languid support betrayed his weakness and 
hastened his fall; the green faction were the secret accomplices of the 
rebels, and the blues recommended lenity and moderation in a contest with 
their Roman brethren. 


The rigid and parsimonious virtues of Maurice had long since alienated the 
hearts of his subjects ; as he walked barefoot in a religious procession, he 
was rudely assaulted with stones, and his guards were compelled to present 
their iron maces in the defence of his person. A fanatic monk ran 


through the streets with a drawn sword, denounc-ing against him the wrath 
and the sentence of God ; and a vile plebeian, who represented his 
countenance and apparel, was seated on an ass and pursued by the 
imprecations of the multitude. 


The emperor suspected the popularity of Germanus with the soldiers and 
citizens ; he feared, he threatened, but he delayed to strike ; the patrician 
fled to the sanctuary of the church ; the people rose in his defence, the walls 
were deserted by the guards, and the lawless city was abandoned to the 
flames and rapine of a nocturnal tumult. In a small bark the unfortunate 
Maurice, with his wife and nine children, escaped to the Asiatic shore ; but 
the violence of the wind compelled him to land at the church of St. 
Autonomus, near Chalcedon, from whence he despatched Theodosius, his 
eldest son, to implore the gratitude and friendship of the Persian monarch. 
For himself he refused to fly ; his body was tortured with sciatic pains, his 
mind was enfeebled by superstition ; he patiently awaited the event of the 
revolution, and addressed a fervent and public prayer to the Almighty, that 
the punishment of his sins might be inflicted in this world rather than in a 
future life. 


After the abdication of Maurice, the two factions disputed the choice of an 
emperor ; but the favourite of the blues was rejected by the jealousy of their 
antagonists, and Germanus himself was hurried along by the crowds, who 
rushed to the palace of Hebdomon, seven miles from the city, to adore the 
majesty of Phocas the centurion. A modest wish of resigning the purple to 
the rank and merit of Germanus was opposed by his resolution, more 
obstinate and equally sincere ; the senate and clergy obeyed his summons ; 
and as soon as the patriarch was assured of his orthodox belief, he 
consecrated the successful usurper in the church of St. John the Baptist. On 
the third day, amidst the acclamations of a thoughtless people, Phocas made 
his public entry in a chariot drawn by four white horses ; the revolt of the 
troops was rewarded by a lavish donative, and the new sovereign, after 


visiting the palace, beheld from his throne the games of the Hippodrome. In 
a dispute of precedency between the two factions, his partial judgment 
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inclined in favour of the greens. ” Remember that Maurice is still alive,” 
resounded from the opposite side ; and the indiscreet clamour of the blues 
admonished and stimulated the cruelty of the tyrant. The ministers of death 
were despatched to Chalcedon ; they dragged the emperor from his 
sanctuary ; and the five sons of Maurice were successively murdered before 
the eyes of their agonising parent. At each stroke, which he felt in his heart, 
he found strength to rehearse a pious ejaculation : ” Thou art just, O Lord ! 
and thy judgments are righteous.” And such, in the last moments, was his 
rigid attachment to truth and justice, that he revealed to the soldiers the 
pious falsehood of a nurse who presented her own child in the place of a 
royal infant. 


The tragic scene was finally closed by the execution of the emperor himself, 
in the twentieth year of his reign and the sixty-third of his age (602). The 
bodies of the father and his five sons were cast into the sea, their heads 
were exposed at Constantinople to the insults or pity of the multitude ; and 
it was not till some signs of putrefaction had appeared that Phocas connived 
at the private burial of these venerable remains. In that grave the faults and 
errors of Maurice were kindly interred. His fate alone was remembered ; 
and at the end of twenty years, in the recital of the history of Theophylact, 
the mournful tale was interrupted by the tears of the audience. 


PHOCAS EMPEROR (602-610) 


Such tears must have flowed in secret, and such compassion would have 
been criminal, under the reign of Phocas, who was peaceably acknowledged 
in the provinces of the East and West. The images of the emperor and his 


wife, Leontia, were exposed in the Lateran to the veneration of the clergy 
and senate of Rome, and afterwards deposited in the palace of the Csesars, 
between those of Constantine and Theodosius. As a subject and a Christian, 
it was the duty of Gregory to acquiesce in the established government ; but 
the joyful applause with which he salutes the fortune of the assassin has 
sullied with indelible disgrace the character of the saint. 


The successor of the Apostles might have inculcated with decent firmness 
the guilt of blood and the necessity of repentance ; he is content to celebrate 
the deliverance of the people and the fall of the oppressor ; to rejoice that 
the piety and benignity of Phocas have been raised by providence to the 
imperial throne ; to pray that his hands may be strengthened against all his 
enemies ; and to express a wish, perhaps a prophecy, that, after a long and 
triumphant reign, he may be transferred from a temporal to an everlasting 
kingdom. We have already traced the steps of a revolution so pleasing, in 
Gregorj‘s opinion, both to heaven and earth ; and Phocas does not appear 
less hateful in the exercise than in the acquisition of power. The pencil of an 
impartial historian has delineated the portrait of a monster — his diminutive 
and deformed person, the closeness of his shaggy eyebrows, his red hair, his 
beardless chin, and his cheek disfigured and discoloured by a formidable 
scar. Ignorant of letters, of laws, and even of arms, he indulged in the 
supreme rank a more ample privilege of lust and drunkenness, and his bru- 
tal pleasures were either injurious to his subjects or disgraceful to himself. 
Without assuming the office of a prince, he renounced the profession of a 
soldier ; and the reign of Phocas afflicted Europe with ignominioas peace 
and Asia with desolating war. His savage temper was inflamed by passion, 
hardened by fear, exasperated by resistance or reproach. 
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The flight of Theodosius to the Persian court had been intercepted by a 
rapid pursuit or a deceitful message ; he was beheaded at Nicsea, and the 
last hours of the young prince were soothed by the comforts of religion and 
the consciousness of innocence. Yet this phantom disturbed the repose of 


the usurper ; a whisper was circulated through the East that the son of 
Maurice was still alive ; the people expected their avenger, and the widow 
and daughters of the late emperor would have adopted as their son and 
brother the vilest of mankind. In the massacre of the imperial family, the 
mercy, or rather the discretion, of Phocas had spared these unhappy 
females, and they were decently confined to a private house. But the spirit 
of the empress Constantina, still mindful of her father, her husband, and her 
sons, aspired to freedom and revenge. At the dead of night, she escaped to 
the sanctuary of St. Sophia ; but her tears, and the gold of her associate 
Germanus, were insufiicient to provoke an insurrection. Her life was 
forfeited to revenge, and even to justice : but the patriarch obtained and 
pledged an oath for her safety ; a monastery was allotted for her prison, and 
the widow of Maurice accepted and abused the lenity of his assassin. 


The discovery or the suspicion of a second conspiracy dissolved tlie 
engagements and rekindled the fury of Phocas. A matron who commanded 
the respect and pity of mankind, the daughter, wife, and mother of 
emperors, was tortured like the vilest malefactor, to force a confession of 
her designs and associates ; and the empress Constantina, with her three 
innocent daughters, was beheaded at Chalcedon, on the same ground which 
had been stained with the blood of her husband and five sons. After such an 
example, it would be superfluous to enumerate the names and sufferings of 
meaner victims. Their condemnation was seldom preceded by the forms of 
trial, and their punishment was embittered by the refinements of cruelty : 
their eyes were pierced, their tongues were torn from the root, the hands and 
feet were amputated ; some expired under the lash, others in the flames, 
others again were transfixed with arrows ; and a simple speedy death was 
mercy which they could rarely obtain. The Hippodrome, the sacred asylum 
of the pleasures and the liberty of the Romans, was polluted with heads and 
limbs and mangled bodies ; and the companions of Phocas were the most 
sensible that neither his favour, nor their services, could protect them from a 
tyrant, the worthy rival of the Caligulas and Domitians of the first age of the 
empire. 


A daughter of Phocas, his only child, was given in marriage to the patrician 
Crispus, and the royal images of the bride and bridegroom were indiscreetly 
placed in the circus by the side of the emperor. The father must desire that 


his posterity should inherit the fruit of his crimes, but the monarch was 
offended by this premature and popular association: the tribunes of the 
green faction, who accused the officious error of their sculptors, were 
condemned to instant death : their lives were granted to the prayers of the 
people ; but Crispus might reasonably doubt whether a jealous usurper 
could forget and pardon his involuntary competition. The green faction was 
alienated by the ingratitude of Phocas and the loss of their privileges ; every 
province of the empire was ripe for rebellion ; and Heraclius, exarch of 
Africa, persisted above two years in refusing all tribute and obedience to the 
centurion who disgraced the throne of Constantinople. 


By the secret emissaries of Crispus and the senate, the independent exarch 
was solicited to save and to govern his country; but his ambition was chilled 
by age, and he resigned the dangerous enterprise to his son Heraclius, and 
to Nicetas, the son of Gregory, his friend and lieutenant. The powers of 
Africa were armed by the two adventurous youths ; they agreed 
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that the one should navigate the fleet from Carthage to Constantinople, that 
the other should lead an army through Egypt and Asia, and that the imperial 
purple should be the reward of diligence and success. A faint rumour of 
their undertaking was conveyed to the ears of Phocas, and the wife and 
mother of the younger Heraclius were secured as the hostages of his faith : 
but the treacherous art of Crispus extenuated the distant peril, the means of 
defence were neglected or delayed, and the tyrant supinely slept till the 
African navy cast anchor in the Hellespont. Their standard was joined at 
Abydos by the fugitives and exiles who thirsted for revenge ; the ships of 
Heraclius, whose lofty masts were adorned with the holy symbols of 
religion, steered their triumphant course through the Propontis ; and Phocas 
beheld from the windows of the palace his approaching and inevitable fate. 
The green faction was tempted by gifts and promises to oppose a fee-ble 
and fruitless resistance to the landing of the Africans ; but the people, and 
even the guards, were determined by the well-timed defection of Crispus ; 


and the tjn^ant was seized by a private enemy, who boldly invaded the 
solitude of the palace. Stripped of the diadem and purple, clothed in a vile 
habit, and loaded with chains, he was transported in a small boat to the 
imperial galley of Heraclius, who reproached him with the crimes of his 
abominable reign. ” Wilt thou govern better?” were the last words of the 
despair of Phocas. After suffering each variety of insult and torture, his 
head was severed from his body, the mangled trunk was cast into the 
flames, and the same treatment was inflicted on the statues of the vain 
usurper and the seditious banner of the green faction (610 a.d.). 


HERACLIUS EMPEROR (610-641) 


The voice of the clergy, the senate, and the people, invited Heraclius to 
ascend the throne which he had purified from guilt and ignominy ; after 
some graceful hesitation, he yielded to their entreaties. His coronation was 
accompanied by that of his wife Eudocia ; and their posterity, till the fourth 
generation, continued to reign over the Empire of the East. The voyage of 
Heraclius had been easy and prosperous, the tedious march of Nicetas was 
not accomplished before the decision of the contest ; but he submitted 
without a murmur to the fortune of his friend, and his laudable intentions 
were rewarded with an equestrian statue and a daughter of the emperor. It 
was more difficult to trust the fidelity of Crispus, whose recent services 
were recompensed by the command of the Cappadocian army. His 
arrogance soon provoked, and seemed to excuse, the ingratitude of his new 
sovereign. In the presence of the senate, the son-in-law of Phocas was 
condemned to embrace the monastic life ; and the sentence was justified by 
the weighty observation of Heraclius that the man who had betrayed his 
father could never be faithful to his friend. 


Even after his death, the republic was afflicted by the crimes of Phocas, 
which armed with a pious cause the most formidable of her enemies. 
According to the friendly and equal forms of the Byzantine and Persian 
courts, he announced his exaltation to the throne ; and his ambassador 
Lilius, who had presented him with the heads of Maurice and his sons, was 
the best qualified to describe the circumstances of the tragic scene. 
However it might be varnished by fiction or sophistry, Chosroes turned with 


horror from the assassin, imprisoned the pretended envoy, disclaimed the 
usurper, and declared himself the avenger of his father and benefactor. 
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The sentiments of grief and resentment, which humanity would feel and 
honour would dictate, promoted, on this occasion, the interest of the Persian 
king ; and his interest was powerfully magnified by the national and 
religious prejudices of the magi and satraps. In a strain of artful adulation 
which assumed the language of freedom, they presumed to censure the 
excess of his gratitude and friendship for the Greeks — a nation with whom 
it was dangerous to conclude either peace or alliance ; whose superstition 
was devoid of truth and justice, and who must be incapable of any virtue, 
since they could perpetrate the most atrocious of crimes — the impious 
murder of their sovereign. For the crime of an ambitious centurion, the 
nation which he oppressed was chastised with the calamities of war ; and 
the same calamities, at the end of twenty years, were retaliated and 
redoubled on the heads of the Persians. The general who had restored 
Chosroes to the throne, still commanded in the East ; and the name of 
Narses was the formidable sound with which the Assyrian mothers were 
accustomed to terrify their infants. 


But the hero could not depend on the faith of a tyrant ; and the tyrant was 


conscious how little he deserved the obedience of a hero. Narses was 
removed from his military command ; he reared an independent standard at 
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Jerusalem 


Hierapolis in Syria : he was betrayed by fallacious promises, and burned 
alive in the market-place of Constantinople. Deprived of the only chief 
whom they could fear or esteem, the bands which he had led to victory were 
twice broken by the cavalry, trampled by the elephants, and pierced by the 
arrows of the barbarians ; and a great number of the captives were beheaded 
on the field of battle by the sentence of the victor, who might justly 
condemn these seditious mercenaries as the authors or accomplices of the 
death of Maurice. Under the reign of Phocas, the fortifications of Merdin, 
Dara, Amida, and Edessa were successively besieged, reduced, and 
destroyed by the Persian monarch ; he passed the Euphrates, occupied the 
Syrian cities, Hierapolis, Chalcis, and Beroea or Aleppo, and soon 
encompassed the walls of Antioch with his irresistible arms. The rapid tide 
of success discloses the decay of the empire, the incapacity of Phocas, and 
the disaffection of his subjects ; and Chosroes provided a decent apology 
for their submission or revolt, by an impostor who attended his camp as the 
son of Maurice and the lawful heir of the monarchy. 


The first intelligence from the East which Heraclius received, was that of 
the loss of Antioch ; but the aged metropolis, so often overturned by 
earthquakes and pillaged by the enemy, could supply but a small and 
languid stream of treasure and blood. The Persians were equally successful 
and more fortunate in the sack of Csesarea, the capital of Cappadocia. 


After the reduction of Galilee, and the region beyond the Jordan, whose 
resistance appears to have delayed the fate of the capital, Jerusalem itself 
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was taken by assault. The sepulchre of Christ, and the stately churches of 
Helena and Constantine, were consumed, or at least damaged, by the flames 
; the devout offerings of three hundred years were rifled in one sacrilegious 


day; the patriarch Zachariah and the True Cross were transported into Persia 
; and the massacre of ninety thousand Christians is imputed to the Jews and 
Arabs who swelled the disorder of the Persian march. The fugitives of 
Palestine were entertained at Alexandria by the charity of Joannes the 
archbishop, who is distinguished among a crowd of saints by the epithet of 
almsgiver; and the revenues of the church, with a treasure of three hundred 
thousand pounds, were restored to the true proprietors, the poor of every 
country and every denomination. 


But Egypt itself, the only province which had been exempt, since the time 
of Diocletian, from foreign and domestic war, was again subdued by the 
successors of Cyrus. Pelusium, the key of that impervious country, was 
surprised by the cavalry of the Persians ; they passed, with impunity, the 
innumerable channels of the Delta, and explored the long val-ley of the 
Nile, from the pyramids of Memphis to the confines of Ethiopia. Alexandria 
might have been relieved by a naval force, but the archbishop and the 
prefect embarked for Cyprus ; and Chosroes entered the second city of the 
empire, which still preserved a wealthy remnant of industry and commerce. 
His western trophy was erected, not on the walls of Carthage, but in the 
neighbourhood of Tripoli ; the Greek colonies of Cyrene were finally 
extirpated ; and the 


conqueror, treading in the footsteps of Alexander, returned in triumph 
through the sands of the Libyan desert. In the same campaign, another army 
advanced from the Euphrates to the Thracian Bosporus ; Chalcedon 
surrendered after a long siege, and a Persian camp was maintained above 
ten years in the presence of Constantinople. The sea coast of Pontus, the 
city of Ancyra, and the isle of Rhodes, are enumerated among the last 
conquests of the great king ; and if Chosroes had possessed any maritime 
power, his boundless ambition would have spread slavery and desolation 
over the provinces of Europe. 


From the long-disputed banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, the reign of the 
grandson of Nushirvan was suddenly extended to the Hellespont and the 
Nile, the ancient limits of the Persian monarchy. But the provinces, which 
had been fashioned by the habits of six hundred years to the virtues 
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and vices of the Roman government, supported with reluctance the yoke of 
the barbarians. The idea of a republic was kept alive by the institutions, or 
at least by the writings, of the Greeks and Romans, and the subjects of 
Heraclius had been educated to pronounce the words of liberty and law. But 
it has always been the pride and policy of oriental princes to display the 
titles and attributes of their omnipotence ; to upbraid a nation of slaves with 
their true name and abject condition, and to enforce, by cruel and insolent 
threats, the rigour of their absolute commands. 


The Christians of the East were scandalised by the worship of fire and the 
impious doctrine of the two principles ; the magi were not less intolerant 
than the bishops, and the martyrdom of some native Persians, who had 
deserted the religion of Zoroaster, was conceived to be the prelude of a 
fierce and general persecution. By the oppressive laws of Justinian, the 
adversaries of the church were made the enemies of the state ; the alliance 
of the Jews, Nestorians, and Jacobites had contributed to the success of 
Chosroes, and his partial favour to the sectaries provoked the hatred and 
fears of the Catholic clergy. Conscious of their fear and hatred, the Persian 
conqueror governed his new subjects with an iron sceptre ; and as if he 
suspected the stability of his dominion, he exhausted their wealth by 
exorbitant tributes and licentious rapine, despoiled or demolished the 
temples of the East, and transported to his hereditary realms the gold, the 
silver, the precious marbles, the arts, and the artists of the Asiatic cities. 


While the Persian monarch contemplated the wonders of his art and power, 
he received an epistle from an obscure citizen of Mecca, inviting him to 

acknowledge Mohammed as the apostle of God. He rejected the invitation, 
and tore the epistle. ” It is thus,” exclaimed the Arabian prophet, “that God 
will tear the kingdom, and reject the supplications of Chosroes.” Placed on 


the verge of the two great empires of the East, Mohammed observed with 
secret joy the progress of their mutual destruction ; and in the midst of the 
Persian triumphs, he ventured to foretell that, before many years should 
elapse, victory would again return to the banners of the Romans. 


HERACLIUS PLANS TO REMOVE THE CAPITAL TO CARTHAGE 
(018) 


At the time when this prediction is said to have been delivered, no prophecy 
could be more distant from its accomplishment, since the first twelve years 
of Heraclius announced the approaching dissolution of the em-pire. If the 
motives of Chosroes had been pure and honourable, he must have ended the 
quarrel with the death of Phocas, and he would have embraced, as his best 
ally, the fortunate African who had so generously avenged the injuries of 
his benefactor Maurice. The prosecution of the war revealed the true 
character of the barbarian ; and the suppliant embassies of Heraclius to 
beseech his clemency that he would spare the innocent, accept a tribute, and 
give peace to the world, were rejected with contemptuous silence or 
insolent menace. Syria, Egypt, and the provinces of Asia were subdued by 
the Persian arms, while Europe, from the confines of Istria to the long wall 
of Thrace, was oppressed by the Avars, unsatiated with the blood and rapine 
of the Italian War. 


By these implacable enemies, Heraclius, on either side, was insulted and 
besieged : and the Roman Empire was reduced to the walls of 
Constantinople, with the remnant of Greece, Italy, and Africa, and some 
maritime cities, from Tyre to Trebizond, of the Asiatic coast. After the loss 
of Egypt, the 
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capital was afflicted wilh famine and pestilence ; and the emperor, 
incapable of resistance and hopeless of relief, had resolved to transfer his 
person and government to the more secure residence of Carthage. His ships 
were already laden with the treasures of the palace ; but his flight was 
arrested by the patriarch, who armed the powers of religion in the defence 
of his country, led Heraclius to the altar of St. Sophia, and extorted a 
solemn oath, that he would live and die with the people whom God had 
entrusted to his care. 


The chagan was encamped in the plains of Thrace ; but he dissembled his 
perfidious designs, and solicited an interview with the emperor near the 
town of Heraclea. Their reconciliation was celebrated with equestrian 
games ; the senate and people in their gayest apparel resorted to the festival 
of peace ; and the Avars beheld, with envy and desire, the spectacle of 
Roman luxury. On a sudden the Hippodrome was encompassed by the 
Scythian cavalry, who had pressed their secret and nocturnal march : the 
tremendous sound of the chagan’s whip gave the signal of the assault ; and 
Heraclius, wrapping his diadem round his arm, was saved with extreme 
hazard by the fleetness of his horse. So rapid was the pursuit, that the Avars 
almost entered the golden gate of Constantinople with the flying crowds ; 
but the plunder of the suburbs rewarded their treason, and they transjjorted 
beyond the Danube 270,000 captives. On the shore of Chalcedon, the 
emperor held a safer conference with a more honourable foe, who, before 
Heraclius descended from his galley, saluted with reverence and pity the 
majesty of the purple. 


The friendly offer of Sain, the Persian general, to conduct an embassy to the 
presence of the Great King, was accepted with the warmest gratitude, and 
the prayer for pardon and peace was humbly presented by the prcetorian 
prefect, the prefect of the city, and one of the first ecclesiastics of the 
patriarchal church. But the lieutenant of Chosroes had fatally mistaken the 
intentions of his master. ” It was not an embassy,” said the tyrant of Asia, ” 
it was the person of Heraclius, bound in chains, that he should have brought 
to the foot of my throne. I will never give peace to the emperor of Rome till 
he has abjured his crucified God, and embraced the worship of the sun.” 
Sain was flayed alive, according to the inhuman practice of his country ; 
and the separate and rigorous confinement of the ambassadors violated the 


law of nations, and the faith of an express stipulation. Yet the experience of 
six years at length persuaded the Persian monarch to renounce the conquest 
of Constantinople, and to specify the annual tribute or ransom of the Roman 
Empire : a thousand talents of gold, a thousand talents of silver, a thousand 
silk robes, a thousand horses, and a thousand virgins. Heraclius subscribed 
these ignominious terms ; but the time and space which he obtained to 
collect such treasure from the poverty of the East was industriously 
employed in the preparations of a bold and desperate attack. 


THE AWAKENING OP HERACLIUS 


Of the characters conspicuous in history, that of Heraclius is one of the 
most extraordinary and inconsistent. In the first and the last years of a long 
reign, the emperor ajopears to be the slave of sloth, of pleasure, or of 
superstition, the careless and impotent spectator of the public calamities. 
But the languid mists of the morning and evening are separated by the 
brightness of the meridian sun : the Arcadius of the palace arose the Csesar 
of the camp ; and the honour of Rome and Heraclius was gloriously 
retrieved by the exploits and trophies of six adventurous campaigns. 
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It was the duty of the Byzantine historians to have revealed the causes of 
his slumber and vigilance. At this distance we can only conjecture, that he 
was endowed with more personal courage than political resolution ; that he 
was detained by the charms, and perhaps the arts, of his niece Martina, with 
whom, after the death of Eudocia, he contracted an incestuous marriage ; 
and that he yielded to the base advice of the counsellors, who urged as a 
fundamental law that the life of the emperor should never be exposed in the 
field. Perhaps he was awakened by the last insolent demand of the Persian 
conqueror ; but at the moment when Heraclius assumed the spirit of a hero, 
the only hopes of the Romans were drawn from the vicissitudes of fortune 
which might threaten the proud prosperity of Chosroes, and must be 
favourable to those who had attained the lowest period of depression. 


To provide for the expenses of war was the first care of the emperor ; and 
for the purpose of collecting the tribute, he was allowed to solicit the 
benevolence of the Eastern provinces. But the revenue no longer flowed in 
the usual channels ; the credit of an arbitrary prince is annihilated by his 
power ; and the courage of Heraclius was first displayed in daring to borrow 
the consecrated wealth of churches, under the solemn vow of restoring, with 
usury, whatever he had been compelled to employ in the service of religion 


and of the empire. The clergy themselves appear to have sympathised with 
the public distress, and the discreet patriarch of Alexandria, without 
admitting the precedent of sacrilege, assisted his sovereign by the 
miraculous or seasonable revelation of a secret treasure.’ Of the soldiers 
who had conspired with Phocas, only two were found to have survived the 
stroke of time and of the barbarians ; the loss, even of these seditious 
veterans, was imperfectly supplied by the new levies of Heraclius, and the 
gold of the sanctuary united, in the same camp, the names, and arms, and 
languages, of the East and West. He would have been content with the 
neutrality of the Avars ; and his friendly entreaty, that the chagan would act, 
not as the enemy but as the guardian of the empire, was accompanied with a 
more persuasive donative of two hundred thousand pieces of gold. Two 
days after the festival of Easter, the emperor, exchanging his purple for the 
simple garb of a penitent and warrior, gave the signal of his departure. To 
the faith of the people Heraclius recommended his children ; the civil and 
military powers were vested in the most deserving hands, and the discretion 
of the patriarch and senate was authorised to save or surrender the city, if 
they should be oppressed in his absence by the superior forces of the 
enemy. 


The neighbouring heights of Chalcedon were covered with tents and arms : 
but if the new levies of Heraclius had been rashly led to the attack, the 
victory of the Persians in the sight of Constantinople might have been the 
last day of the Roman Empire. As imprudent would it have been to advance 
into the provinces of Asia, leaving their innumerable cavalry to intercept his 
convoys, and continually to hang on the lassitude and disorder of his rear. 
But the Greeks were still masters of the sea ; a fleet of galleys, transports, 
and store-ships was assembled in the harbour ; the barbarians consented to 
embark ; a steady wind carried them through the Hellespont ; the western 
and southern coast of Asia Minor lay on their left hand ; the spirit of their 
chief was first displayed in a storm ; and even the eunuchs of his train were 
excited to suffer and to work by the example of their master. 


1 Baronius“ gravely relates this discovery, or rather transmutation of 
barrels, not of honey but of gold. Yet the loan was arbitrary, since it was 
collected by soldiers, who were ordered to leave the patriarch not more than 
one hundred pounds of gold. 
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He landed his troops on the confines of Syria and Cilicia, in the Gulf of 
Scan-deroon, where the coast suddenly turns to the south ; and his 
discernment was expressed in the choice of this important post. 


From all sides, the scattered garrisons of the maritime cities and the 
mountains might repair with speed and safety to his imperial standard. The 
natural fortifications of Cilicia protected, and even concealed, the camp of 
Heraclius, which was pitched near Issus, on the same ground where 
Alexander had vanquished the host of Darius. The angle which the emperor 
occupied was deeply indented into a vast semicircle of the Asiatic, 
Armenian, and Syrian provinces ; and to whatsoever point of the 
circumference he should direct his attack, it was easy for him to dissemble 
his own motions, and to prevent those of the enemy. In the camp of Issus, 
the Roman general reformed the sloth and disorder of the veterans, and 
educated the new recruits in the knowledge and practice of military virtue. 
Unfolding the miraculous image of Christ, he urged them to revenge the 
holy altars which had been profaned by the worshippers of fire ; addressing 
them by the endearing appellations of sons and brethren, he deplored the 
public and private wrongs of the republic. The subjects of a monarch were 
persuaded that they fought in the cause of freedom ; and a similar 
enthusiasm was communicated to the foreign mercenaries, who must have 
viewed with equal indifference the interest of Rome and of Persia. 


Heraclius himself, with the skill and patience of a centurion, inculcated the 
lessons of the school of tactics, and the soldiers were assiduously trained in 
the use of their weapons, and the exercises and evolutions of the field. The 
cavalry and infantry, in light or heavy armour, were divided into two parties 
; the trumpets were fixed in the centre, and their signals directed the march, 
the charge, the retreat, or pursuit ; the direct or oblique order, the deep or 
extended phalanx ; to represent in fictitious combat the operations of 
genuine war. Whatever hardship the emperor imposed on the troops, he 
inflicted with equal severity on himself ; their labour, their diet, their sleep, 


were measured by the inflexible rules of discipline ; and, without despising 
the enemy, they were taught to repose an implicit confidence in their own 
valour and the wisdom of their leader. 


Cilicia was soon encompassed with the Persian arms ; but their cavalry 
hesitated to enter the defiles of Mount Taurus, till they were circumvented 
by the evolutions of Heraclius, who insensibly gained their rear, whilst he 
appeared to present his front in order of battle. By a false motion, which 
seemed to threaten Armenia, he drew them, against their wishes, to a 
general action. They were tempted by the artful disorder of his camp ; but 
when they advanced to combat, the ground, the sun, and the expectation of 
both armies were unpropitious to the barbarians ; the Romans successfully 
repeated their tactics in a field of battle, and the event of the day’ declared 
to the world, that the Persians were not invincible, and that a hero was 
invested with the purple. 


Strong in victory and fame, Heraclius boldly ascended the heights of Mount 
Taurus, directed his march through the plains of Cappadocia, and 
established his troops for the winter season in safe and plentiful quarters on 
the banks of the river Halys. His soul was superior to the vanity of 
entertaining Constantinople with an imperfect triumph : but the presence of 
the emperor was indispensably required to sooth the restless and rapacious 
spirit of the Avars. 


[1 A lunar eclipse two days earlier, fixes the date of the battle iu Januai*y, 
623.] 
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Since the days of Scipio and Hannibal, no bolder enterprise has been 
attempted than that which Heraclius achieved for the deliverance of the 
empire. He permitted the Persians to oppress for a while the provinces, and 


to insult with impunity the capital of the East ; while the Roman emperor 
explored his perilous way through the Black Sea and the mountains of 
Armenia, penetrated into the heart of Persia, and recalled the armies of the 
Great King to the defence of their bleeding country. With a select band of 
five thousand soldiers, Heraclius sailed from Constantinople to Trebizond ; 
assembled his forces which had wintered in the Pontic regions ; and from 
the mouth of the Phasis to the Caspian Sea, encouraged his subjects and 
allies to march with the successor of Constantine under the faithful and 
victorious banner of the cross. 


When the legions of Lucullus and Pompey first passed the Euphrates, they 
blushed at their easy victory over the natives of Armenia. But the long 
experience of war had hardened the minds and bodies of that effeminate 
people ; their zeal and bravery were approved in the service of a declining 
empire ; they abhorred and feared the usurpation of the house of Sassan, 
and the memory of persecution envenomed their pious hatred of the 
enemies of Christ. The limits of Armenia, as it had been ceded to the 
emperor Maurice, extended as far the Araxes ; the river submitted to the 
indignity of a bridge ; and Heraclius, in the footsteps of Mark Antony, 
advanced towards the city of Tauris or Gandzaca, the ancient and modern 
capital of one of the provinces of Media. At the head of forty thousand men, 
Chosroes himself had returned from some distant expedition to oppose the 
progress of the Roman arras ; but he retreated on the approach of Heraclius, 
declining the generous alternative of peace or battle. 


The rapid conquests of Heraclius were suspended only by the winter season 
; a motive of prudence or superstition determined his retreat into the 
province of Albania, along the shores of the Caspian ; and his tents were 
most probably pitched in the plains of Mogan, the favourite encampment of 
oriental princes. In the course of this successful inroad, he signalised the 
zeal and revenge of a Christian emperor : at his command, the soldiers 
extinguished the fire and destroyed the temples of the magi ; the statues of 
Chosroes, who aspired to divine honours, were abandoned to the flames ; 
and the ruin of Thebarma or Ormia, which had given birth to Zoroaster 
himself, made some atonement for the injuries of the Holy Sepulchre. A 
purer spirit of religion was shown in the relief and deliverance of fifty 
thousand captives. Heraclius was rewarded by their tears and grateful 


acclamations ; but this wise measure, which spread the fame of his 
benevolence, diffused the murmurs of the Persians against the pride and 
obstinacy of their own sovereign. 


Amidst the glories of the succeeding campaigns, Heraclius is almost lost to 
our eyes, and to those of the Byzantine historians. From the spacious and 
fruitful plains of Albania, the emperor appears to follow the chain of 
Hyrcanian Mountains, to descend into the province of Media or Irak, and to 
carry his victorious arms as far as the royal cities of Casbin and Ispahan,/ 
which had never been approached by a Roman conqueror. Alarmed by the 
danger of his kingdom, the powers of Chosroes were already recalled from 
the Nile and the Bosporus, and three formidable armies surrounded, in a 
distant and hostile land, the camp of the emperor. The Colchian allies 
prepared to 


[1 This is Gibbon’s 2> opinion, but Finlay* thinks it ” rests on a very 
doubtful conjecture.” | 
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desert his standard; and the fears of the bravest veterans were expressed, 
rather than concealed, by their desponding silence. ” Be not terrified,” said 
the intrepid Heraclius, “by the multitude of your foes. With the aid of 
heaven, one Roman may triumph over a thousand barbarians. But if we 
devote our lives for the salvation of our brethren, we shall obtain the crown 
of martyrdom, and our immortal reward will be liberally paid by God and 
posterity.”! These magnanimous sentiments were supported by the vigour 
of his actions. He repelled the threefold attack of the Persians, improved the 
divisions of their chiefs, and by a well-concerted train of marches, retreats, 
and successful actions, finally chased them from the field into the fortified 
cities of Media and Assyria. 


In the severity of the winter season, Shahr Barz (or Sarbaraza) deemed 
himself secure in the walls of Salban ; he was surprised by the activity of 


Heraclius, who divided his troops and performed a laborious march in the 
silence of the night. The flat roofs of the houses were defended with useless 
valour against the darts and torches of the Romans : the satraps and nobles 
of Persia, with their wives and children, and the flower of their martial 
youth, were either slain or made prisoners. The general escaped by a 
precipitate flight, but his golden armour was the prize of the conqueror ; 
and the soldiers of Heraclius enjoyed the wealth and repose which they had 
so nobly deserved. 


On the return of spring, the emperor traversed in seven days the mountains 
of Kurdistan, and passed without resistance the rapid stream of the Tigris. 
Oppressed by the weight of their spoils and captives, the Roman army 
halted under the walls of Amida ; and Heraclius informed the senate of 
Constantinople of his safety and success, which they had already felt by the 
retreat of the besiegers. The bridges of the Euphrates were destroyed by the 
Persians; but as soon as the emperor had discovered a ford, they hastily 
retired to defend the banks of the Sarus, in Cilicia. That river, an impetuous 
torrent, was about three hundred feet broad; the bridge was fortified with 
strong turrets, and the banks were lined with barbarian archers. After a 
bloody conflict, which continued till the evening, the Romans prevailed in 
the assault, and a Persian of gigantic size was slain and thrown into the 
Sarus by the hand of the emperor himself. The enemies were dispersed and 
dismayed ; Heraclius pursued his march to Sebaste in Cappadocia ; and at 
the expiration of three years, the same coast of the Euxine applauded his 
return from a long and victorious expedition. 


Instead of skirmishing on the frontier, the two monarchs who disputed the 
empire of the East aimed their desperate strokes at the heart of their rival. 
The military force of Persia was wasted by the marches and combats of 
twenty years, and many of the veterans, who had survived the perils of the 
sword and the climate, were still detained in the fortresses of Egypt and 
Syria. But the revenge and ambition of Chosroes exhausted his kingdom ; 
and the new levies of subjects, strangers, and slaves were divided into three 
formidable bodies. The first army of fifty thousand men, illustrious by the 
ornament and title of the golden spears, was destined to march against 
Heraclius ; the second was stationed to prevent his junction with the troops 
of his brother Theodorus ; and the third was commanded to besiege 


Constantinople, and to second the operations of the chagan, with whom the 
Persian king had ratified a treaty of alliance and partition. 


[1 The words are given by Theophanes/ but Bury g finds the lines so 
metrical that he thinks they must have been quoted from a lost work by 
George of Pisidia, whose Heraclian Persian Expedition and War with the 
Avars are important sources of information in this respect. ] 
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Shalir Barz, the general of the third army, penetrated through the provinces 
of Asia to the well-known camp of Chalcedon, and amused himself with the 
destruction of the sacred and profane buildings of the Asiatic suburbs, while 
he impatiently waited the arrival of his Scythian friends on the opposite side 
of the Bosporus. On the 29th of June, thirty thousand barbarians, the 
vanguard of the Avars, forced the long wall, and drove into the 


capital a promiscuous crowd of peasants, citizens, and soldiers. Fourscore 
thousand of his native subjects, and of the vassal tribes of Gepidse, 
Russians, Bulgarians, and Slavonians advanced under the standard of the 
chagan ; a month was spent in marches and negotiations, but the whole city 
was invested on the 31st of July, from the suburbs of Pera and Galata to the 
Blachernse and seven towers ; and the inhabitants descried with terror the 


flaming signals of the European and Asiatic shores. In the meanwhile the 
magistrates of Constantinople repeatedly strove to purchase the retreat of 
the chagan ; but their deputies were rejected and insulted ; and he suffered 
the patricians to stand before his throne, while the Persian envoys, in silk 
robes, were seated by his side. ” You see,” said the haughty barbarian, “the 
proofs of my perfect union with the Great King ; and his lieutenant is ready 
to send into my camp a select band of three thousand warriors. Presume no 
longer to tempt your master with a partial and inadequate ransom : your 
wealth and your city are the only presents worthy of my acceptance. For 
yourselves, I shall permit you to depart, each with an undergarment and a 
shirt ; and, at my entreaty, my friend Shahr Barz will not refuse a passage 
through his lines. Your absent prince, even now a captive or fugitive, has 
left Constantinople to its fate ; nor can you escape the arms of the Avars and 
Persians, unless you could soar into the air like birds, unless like fishes you 
could dive into the waves.” 


During ten successive days, the capital was assaulted by the Avars, who had 
made some progress in the science of attack ; they advanced to sap or batter 
the wall, under the cover of the impenetrable tortoise ; their engines 
discharged a perpetual volley of stones and darts ; and twelve lofty towers 
of wood exalted the combatants to the height of the neighbouring ramparts. 
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But the senate and people were animated by the spirit of Heraclius, who had 
detached to their relief a body of twelve thousand cuirassiers ; the powers of 
fire and mechanics were used with superior art and success in the defence 
of Constantinople ; and the galleys, with two and three ranks of oars, 
commanded the Bosporus, and rendered the Persians the idle spectators of 
the defeat of their allies. The Avars were repulsed ; a fleet of Slavonian 


canoes was destroyed in the harbour ; the vassals of the chagan threatened 
to desert, his provisions were exhausted, and after burning his engines, he 
gave the signal of a slow and formidable retreat. The devotion of the 
Romans ascribed this signal deliverance to the Virgin Mary ; but the mother 
of Christ would surely have condemned their inhuman murder of the 
Persian envoys, who were entitled to the rights of humanity, if they were 
not protected by the laws of nations. 


THIRD EXPEDITION OF HERACLIUS 


After the division of his army, Heraclius prudently retired to the banks of 
the Phasis, from whence he maintained a defensive war against the fifty 
thousand gold spears of Persia. His anxiety was relieved by the deliverance 
of Constantinople ; his hopes were confirmed by a victory of his brother 
Theodorus ; and to the hostile league of Chosroes with the Avars, the 
Roman emperor opposed the useful and honourable alliance of the Turks. 
At his liberal invitation, the horde of Khazars transported their tents from 
the plains of the Volga to the mountains of Georgia ; Heraclius received 
them in the neighbourhood of Tifiis, and the khan with his nobles 
dismounted from their horses, if we may credit the Greeks, and fell 
prostrate on the ground, to adore the purple of the csesar. Such voluntary 
homage and important aid were entitled to the warmest acknowledgments ; 
and the emperor, taking off his own diadem, placed it on the head of the 
Turkish prince, whom he saluted with a tender embrace and the appellation 
of son. After a sumptuous banquet he presented Ziebel with the plate and 
ornaments, the gold, the gems, and the silk, which had been used at the 
imperial table, and, with his own hand, distributed rich jewels and earrings 
to his new allies. 


In a secret interview he produced the portrait of his daughter Eudocia, 
condescended to flatter the barbarian with the promise of a fair and august 
bride, obtained an immediate succour of forty thousand horse, and 
negotiated a strong diversion of the Turkish arms on the side of the Oxus. 
The Persians, in their turn, retreated with precipitation ; in the camp of 
Edessa, Heraclius reviewed an army of seventy thousand Romans and 
strangers ; and some months were successfully employed in the recovery of 
the cities of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Armenia, whose fortifications had 
been imperfectly restored. Shahr Barz still maintained the important station 
of Chalcedon ; but the jealousy of Chosroes, or the artifice of Heraclius, 
soon alienated the mind of that powerful satrap from the service of his king 
and country. A messenger was intercepted with a real or fictitious mandate 
to the cadarigan, or second in command, directing him to send, without 
delay, to the throne, the head of a guilty or unfortunate general. The 
despatches were transmitted to Shahr Barz himself ; and as soon as he read 


the sentence of his own death, he dexterously inserted the names of four 
hundred officers, assembled a military council, and asked the cadarigan 
whether he was prepared to execute the commands of their tyrant ? The 
Persians unanimously declared that 
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Chosroes had forfeited the sceptre ; a separate treaty was concluded with 
the government of Constantinople ; and if some considerations of honour or 
policy restrained Shahr Barz from joining the standard of Heraclius, the 
emperor was assured that he might prosecute, without interruption, his 
designs of victory and peace. 


Deprived of his firmest support, and doubtful of the fidelity of his subjects, 
the greatness of Chosroes was still conspicuous in its ruins. The number of 
five hundred thousand may be interpreted as an oriental metaphor, to 
describe the men and arms, the horses and elephants, that covered Media 
and Assyria against the invasion of Heraclius. Yet the Romans boldly 
advanced from the Araxes to the Tigris, and the timid prudence of Rhazates 
was content to follow them by forced marches through a desolate country, 
till he received a peremptory mandate to risk the fate of Persia in a decisive 
battle. Eastward of the Tigris, at the end of the bridge of Mosul, the great 
Nineveh had formerly been erected ; the city, and even the ruins of the city, 
had long since disappeared : the vacant space afforded a spacious field for 
the operations of the two armies. But these operations are neglected by the 
Byzantine historians, and, like the authors of epic poetry and romance, they 
ascribe the victory, not to the military conduct, but to the personal valour of 
their favourite hero. 


BATTLE OF NINEVEH (627) 


On this memorable day, Heraclius, on his horse Phallus,’ surpassed the 
bravest of his warriors ; his lip was pierced with a spear, the steed was 
wounded in the thigh, but he carried his master safe and victorious through 
the triple phalanx of the barbarians. In the heat of the action, three valiant 
chiefs were successively slain by the sword and lance of the emperor ; 
among these was Rhazates himself ; he fell like a soldier, but the sight of 
his head scattered grief and despair through the fainting ranks of the 
Persians. His armour of pure and massy gold, the shield of 120 plates, the 
sword and belt, the saddle and cuirass, adorned the triumph of Heraclius ; 
and if he had not been faithful to Christ and his mother, the champion of 
Rome might have offered the fourth opime spoils to the Jupiter of the 
Capitol. In the battle of Nineveh, which was fiercely fought from daybreak 
to the eleventh hour, twenty-eight standards, besides those which might be 
broken or torn, were taken from the Persians ; the greatest part of their army 
was cut in pieces, and the victors, concealing their own loss, passed the 
night on the field. They acknowledged, that on this occasion it was less 
difficult to kill than to discomfit the soldiers of Chosroes ; amidst the bodies 
of their friends, no more than two bow-shot from the enemy, the remnant of 
the Persian cavalry stood firm till the seventh hour of the night ; about the 
eighth hour they retired to their unrifled camp, collected their baggage, and 
dispersed on all sides, from the want of orders rather than of resolution. 


The diligence of Heraclius was not less admirable in the use of victory ; by 
a march of forty-eight miles in four-and-twenty hours, his vanguard 
occupied the bridges of the great and the lesser Zab ; and the cities and 
palaces of Assyria were open for the first time to the Romans. By a just 
gradation of magnificent scenes, they penetrated to the royal seat of 
Dastagherd, and though much of the treasure had been removed, and much 
had been expended, the remaining wealth appears to have exceeded their 
hopes, and 


[1 According to others the name should be Phalbas or Dorkon.] 
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even to have satiated their avarice. Whatever could not be easily 
transported, they consumed with fire, that Chosroes might feel the anguish 
of those wounds which he had so often inflicted on the provinces of the 
empire ; and justice might allow the excuse, if the desolation had been 
confined to the works of regal luxury, if national hatred, military license, 
and religious zeal, had not wasted with equal rage the habitations and the 
temples of the guilt-less subject. 


The recovery of three hundred Roman standards, and the deliverance of the 
numerous captives of Edessa and Alexandria, reflect a purer glory on the 
arms of Heraclius. From the palace of Dastagherd he pursued his march 
within a few miles of Modain or Ctesiphon, till he was stopped on the banks 
of the Arba, by the ditficulty of the passage, the rigour of the season, and 
perhaps the fame of an impregnable capital. The return of the emperor is 
marked by the modern name of the city of Sherhzur ; he fortunately passed 
Mount Zara before the snow, which fell incessantly thirty-four days ; and 
the citizens of Ganzaca, or Tauris, were compelled to entertain his soldiers 
and their horses with an hospitable reception. 


THE END OF CHOSROES (628) 


When the ambition of Chosroes was reduced to the defence of his 
hereditary kingdom, the love of glory, or even the sense of shame, should 
have urged him to meet his rival in the field. In the battle of Nineveh, his 
courage might have taught the Persians to vanquish, or he might have fallen 
with honour by the lance of a Roman emperor. The successor of C3/rus 
chose rather, at a secure distance, to expect the event, to assemble the relics 
of the defeat, and to retire by measured steps before the march of Heraclius, 
till he beheld with a sigh the once-loved mansions of Dastagherd. Both his 
friends and enemies were persuaded that it was the intention of Chosroes to 
bury himself under the ruins of the city and palace ; and as both might have 
been equally adverse to his flight, the monarch of Asia, with Sira and three 
concubines, escaped through a hole in the wall nine days before the arrival 
of the Romans. The slow and stately procession in which he showed 
himself to the prostrate crowd was changed to a rapid and secret journey ; 
and the first evening he lodged in the cottage of a peasant, whose humble 


door would scarcely give admittance to the Great King. His superstition 
was subdued by fear : on the third day he entered with joy the fortifications 
of Ctesiphon; yet he still doubted of his safety till he had opposed the river 
Tigris to the pursuit of the Romans. 


It was still in the power of Chosroes to obtain a reasonable peace; and he 
was repeatedly pressed by the messengers of Heraclius to spare the blood of 
his subjects, and to relieve a humane conqueror from the painful duty of 
carrying fire and sword through the fairest countries of Asia. But the pride 
of the Persian had not yet sunk to the level of his fortune ; he derived a 
momentary confidence from the retreat of the emperor ; he wept with 
impotent rage over the ruins of his Assyrian palaces, and disregarded too 
long the rising murmurs of the nation, who complained that their lives and 
fortunes were sacrificed to the obstinacy of an old man. That unhappy old 
man was himself tortured with the sharpest pains, both of mind and body ; 
and, in the consciousness of his approaching end, he resolved to fix the tiara 
on the head of Merdaza, the most favoured of his sons. But the will of 
Chosroes was no longer revered, and Siroes, who gloried in the rank and 
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merit of his mother Sira, had conspired with the malcontents to assert and 
anticipate the rights of primogeniture. Twenty-two satraps, they styled 
themselves patriots, were tempted by the wealth and honours of a new reign 
; to the soldiers, the heir of Chosroes promised an increase of pay ; to the 
Christians, the free exercise of their religion ; to the captives, liberty and 
rewards ; and to the nation, instant peace and the reduction of taxes. 


It was determined by the conspirators that Siroes, with the ensigns of 
royalty, should appear in the camp ; and if the enterprise should fail, his 
escape was contrived to the imperial court. But the new monarch was 
saluted with unanimous acclamations ; the flight of Chosroes (yet where 
could he have fled?) was rudely arrested, eighteen sons were massacred 
before his face, and he was thrown into a dungeon, where he expired on the 


fifth day. The Greeks and modern Persians minutely described how 
Chosroes was insulted, and famished, and tortured, by the command of an 
inhuman son, who so far surpassed the example of his father ; but at the 
time of his death, what tongue would relate the story of the parricide — 
what eye could penetrate into the tower of darkness ? According to the faith 
and mercy of his Christian enemies, he sank without hope into a still deeper 
abyss ; and it will not be denied that tyrants of every age and sect are the 
best entitled to such infernal abodes. The glory of the house of Sassau 
ended with the life of Chosroes ; his unnatural son enjoyed only eight 
months the fruit of his crimes ; and in the space of four years the regal title 
was assumed by nine candidates, who disputed with the sword or dagger the 
fragments of an exhausted monarchy. Every province, and each city of 
Persia, was the scene of independence, of discord, and of blood ; and the 
state of anarchy prevailed about eight years longer, till the factions were 
silenced and united under the common yoke of the Arabian caliphs. 


As soon as the mountains became passable, the emperor received the 
welcome news of the success of the conspiracy, the death of Chosroes, and 
the elevation of his eldest son to the throne of Persia. The authors of the 
revolution, eager to display their merits in the court or camp of Tauris, 
preceded the ambassadors of Siroes, who delivered the letters of their 
master to his brother the emperor of the Romans. In the language of the 
usurpers of every age, he imputes his own crimes to the Deity, and, without 
degrading his equal majesty, he offers to reconcile the long discord of the 
two nations, by a treaty of peace and alliance more durable than brass or 
iron. The conditions of the treaty were easily defined and faithfully 
executed. 


In the recovery of the standards and prisoners which had fallen into the 
hands of the Persians, the emperor imitated the example of Augustus : their 
care of the national dignity was celebrated by the poets of the times, but the 
decay of genius may be measured by the distance between Horace and 
George of Pisidia ; the subjects and brethren of Heraclius were redeemed 
from persecution, slavery, and exile ; but instead of the Roman eagles, the 
true wood of the holy cross was restored to the importunate demands of the 
successor of Constantine. The victor was not ambitious of enlarging the 
weakness of the empire; the son of Chosroes abandoned without regret the 


conquests of his father ; the Persians who evacuated the cities of Syria and 
Egypt were honourably conducted to the frontier, and a war which had 
wounded the vitals of the two monarchies, produced no change in their 
external and relative situation. The return of Heraclius from Tauris to 
Constantinople was a perpetual triumph; and after the exploits of six 
glorious campaigns, he peaceably enjoyed the sabbath of his toils. After a 
Jong impatience, the senate, the clergy, and the people, went forth to meet 
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their hero, with tears and acclamations, with olive-branches and 
innumerable lamps ; he entered the capital in a chariot drawn by four 
elephants ; and as soon as the emperor could disengage himself from the 
tumult of public joy, he tasted more genuine satisfaction in the embraces of 
his mother and his son. 


The succeeding year was illustrated by a triumph of a very different kind, 
the restitution of the true cross to the Holy Sepulchre. Heraclius performed 
in person the pilgrimage of Jerusalem, the identity of the relic was verified 
by the discreet patriarch, and this august ceremony has been commemorated 
by the annual festival of the exaltation of the cross. Before the emperor 
presumed to tread the consecrated ground, he was instructed to strip himself 
of the diadem and purple, the pomp and vanity of the world : but in the 
judgment of his clergy, the persecution of the Jews was more easily 
reconciled with the precepts of the Gospel. He again ascended his throne to 
receive the congratulations of the ambassadors of France and India : and the 
fame of Moses, Alexander, and Hercules was eclipsed, in the popular 
estimation, by the superior merit and glory of the great Heraclius. Yet the 
deliverer of the East was indigent and feeble. Of the Persian spoils, the most 
valuable portion had been expended in the war, distributed to the soldiers, 
or buried, by an unlucky tempest, in the waves of the Euxine. 


The conscience of the emperor was oppressed by the obligation of restoring 
the wealth of the clergy, which he had borrowed for their own defence ; a 


perpetual fund was required to satisfy these inexorable creditors; the 
provinces, already wasted by the arms and avarice of the Persians, were 
compelled to a second payment of the same taxes ; and the arrears of a 
simple citizen, the treasurer of Damascus, were commuted to a fine of one 
hundred thousand pieces of gold. The loss of two hundred thousand soldiers 
who had fallen by the sword, was of less fatal importance than the decay of 
arts, agriculture, and population, in this long and destructive war : and 
although a victorious army had been formed under the standard of 
Heraclius, the unnatural effort appears to have exhausted rather than 
exercised their strength. While the emperor triumphed at Constantinople or 
Jerusalem, an obscure town on the confines of Syria was pillaged by the 
Saracens, and they cut in pieces some troops who advanced to its relief : an 
ordinary and trifling occurrence, had it not been the prelude of a mighty 
revolution. These robbers were the apostles of Mohammed ; their fanatic 
valour had emerged from the desert ; and in the last eight years of his reign 
Heraclius lost to the Arabs the same provinces which he had rescued from 
the Persians.’ 


CHAPTER VI. HERACLIUS AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


[610-717 A.D.] 


” Everyone who reads the history of Heraclius,” says Bury,& ” is met by the 
problems: how did the great hero of the last Persian War spend the first ten 
years of his reign ; and why did he relapse into lethargy after his final 
triumph ? “ 


Many explanations have been attempted to account for the actions of this 
man, who first built up an empire, and then allowed it to crumble under his 
feet. Bury’s explanation is the assumption that his will was naturally weak 
and his sensibilities strong, and that for a time he was raised above himself, 
as it were, by an inspired enthusiasm. When in later years this cloak of 
enthusiasm was withdrawn, the weakness of his true character was laid 
bare.a 


The reign of Heraclius is one of the most remarkable epochs, both in the 
history of the empire and in the annals of mankind. It warded off the almost 
inevitable destruction of the Roman government for another century ; it laid 
the foundation of that policy which prolonged the existence of the imperial 
power at Constantinople under a new modification, as the Byzantine 
monarchy ; and it was contemporary with the commencement of the great 
moral change in the condition of the people which transformed the language 
and manners of the ancient world into those of modern nations. The Eastern 
Empire was indebted to the talents of Heraclius for its escape from those 
ages of barbarism which, for many centuries, prevailed in all western 
Europe. No period of society could offer a field for instructive study more 
likely to present practical results to the highly civilised political 
communities of mod-ern Europe ; yet there is no time of which the existing 
memorials of the constitution and frame of society are so imperfect and 
unsatisfactory. 


It was perhaps a misfortune for mankind that Heraclius was by birth a 
Roman rather than a Greek, as his views were from that accident directed to 
the maintenance of the imperial dominion, without any reference to the 
national organisation of his people. His civilisation, like that of a large 
portion of the ruling class in the Eastern Empire, was too far removed from 
the state of ignorance into which the mass of the population had fallen, for 
the one to be influenced by the feelings of the other, or for both to act 
together with the energy conferred by unity of purpose in a variety of ranks. 
Hera- 
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clius, being by birth and family connections an African noble, must have 
regarded himself as of pure Roman blood, superior to all national 


prejudices, and bound by duty and policy to repress the domineering spirit 
of the Greek aristocracy in the state, and of the Greek hierarchy in the 
church. 


Language and manners began to give to national feelings almost as much 
power in forming men into distinct societies as political arrangements. The 
influence of the clergy followed the divisions established by language, 
rather than the political organisation adopted by the government : and as the 
clergy now formed the most popular and the ablest portion of society, the 
church exerted more influence over the minds of the people than the civil 
administration and the imperial power, even though the emperor was the 
acknowledged sovereign and master of the patriarchs and the pope. 


It is necessary to observe here, that the established church of the em-pire 
had ceased to be the universal Christian church. The Greeks had rendered 
themselves the depositaries of its power and influence ; they had already 
corrupted Christianity into the Greek church ; and other nations were 
rapidly forming separate ecclesiastical societies to supply their own 
Spiritual wants. The Armenians, Syrians, and Egyptians were induced by 
national aversion to the ecclesiastical tyranny of the Greeks, as well as by 
spiritual preference of the doctrines of Nestorius and Eutyches, to op-pose 
the established church. At the time Heraclius ascended the throne, these 
national and religious feelings already exercised their power of modi-fying 
the operations of the Roman government, and of enabling mankind to 
advance one step towards the establishment of individual liberty and 
intellectual independence. 


In order fully to comprehend the lamentable state of weakness to which the 
empire was reduced, it will be necessary to take a cursory view of the 
condition of the different provinces. The continual ravages of the barbarians 
who occupied the country beyond the Danube has extended as far as the 
southern shores of the Peloponnesus. The agricultural population was 
almost exterminated, except where it was protected by the immediate 
vicinity of fortified towns, or secured by the fastnesses of the mountains. 
The inhabitants of all the countries between the Archipelago and the 
Adriatic had been greatly diminished, and fertile provinces remained 
everywhere desolate, ready to receive new occupants. As great part of these 


countries yielded very little revenue to the government, they were 
considered by the court of Constantinople as of hardly any value, except in 
so far as they covered the capital from hostile attacks, or commanded the 
commercial routes to the west of Europe. At this time the Indian and 
Chinese trade had in part been forced round the north of the Caspian Sea, in 
consequence of the Persian conquests in Syria and Egypt, and the disturbed 
state of the country immediately to the east of Persia. The rich produce 
transported by the caravans, which reached the northern shores of the Black 
Sea, was then transported to Constantinople, and from thence distributed 
through western Europe. 


Under these circumstances, Thessalonica and Dyrrhachium became points 
of great consequence to the empire, and were successfully defended by the 
emperor amidst all his calamities. These two cities commanded the 
extremities of the usual road between Constantinople and Ravenna, and 
connected the towns on the Archipelago with the Adriatic and with Rome. 
The open country was abandoned to the Avars and Slavonians, who were 
allowed to effect permanent settlements even to the south of the Via Egnatia 
; but none of these settlements were suffered to interfere with the 
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lines of communication, without which the imperial influence in Italy 
would have been soon annihilated, and the trade of the West lost to the 
Greeks. The ambition of the barbarians was inclined to dare any attempt to 
encroach on the wealth of the Eastern Empire, and they tried to establish a 
system of maritime depredations in the Archipelago ; but Heraclius was 
able to frustrate their schemes, though it is probable that he owed his 
success more to the exertions of the mercantile population of the Greek 
cities than to the exploits of his own troops. 


National distinctions and religious interests tended to divide Ve population, 
and to balance political power, much more in Italy than in the other 
countries of Europe. The influence of the church in protecting the people, 


the weakness of the Lombard sovereigns, from the small numerical strength 
of the Lombard population, and the oppressive fiscal government of the 
Roman exarchs, gave the Italians the means of creating a national existence, 
amidst the conflicts of their masters. Yet so imperfect was the unity of 
interests, or so great were the difficulties of communication between the 
people of various parts of Italy, that the imperial authority not only 
defended its own dominions with success against foreign enemies, but also 
repressed with ease the ambitious or patriotic attempts of the popes to 
acquire political power, and punished equally the seditions of the people 
and the rebellions of the chiefs, who, like Joannes Compsa of Neapolis and 
the exarch Eleutherinus, aspired at independence. 


Africa alone, of all the provinces of the empire, continued to use the Latin 
language in ordinary life ; and its inhabitants regarded themselves, with 
some reason, as the purest descendants of the Romans. After the victories of 
Johannes the Patrician, it had enjoyed a long period of tranquillity, and its 
prosperity was undisturbed by any spirit of nationality adverse to the 
supremacy of the empire, or by schismatic opinions hostile to the church. 
The barbarous tribes to the south were feeble enemies, and no foreign state 
possessed a naval force capable of troubling its repose or interrupting its 
commerce. Under the able and fortunate administration of Heraclius and 
Gregoras, the father and uncle of the emperor, Africa formed the most 
flourishing portion of the empire. Its prosperous condition, and the wars 
raging in other countries, threw great part of the commerce of the 
Mediterranean into the hands of the Africans. Wealth and population 
increased to such a degree that the naval expedition of the emperor 
Heraclius, and the army of his cousin Nicetas, were fitted out from the 
resources of Africa alone. Another strong proof of the prosperity of the 
province, of its importance to the empire, and of its attachment to the 
interests of the Heraclian family is afforded by the resolution which the 
emperor adopted, in the ninth year of his reign, of transferring the imperial 
residence from Constantinople to Carthage. 


In Constantinople an immense body of idle inhabitants had been collected, 
a mass that had long formed a burden on the state, and acquired a right to a 
portion of its resources. A numerous nobility, and a permanent imperial 

household, conceived that they formed a portion of the Roman governmeht 


from the prominent part which they acted in the ceremonial that connected 
the emperor with the people. Thus, the great natural advantages of the 
geographical position of the capital were neutralised by moral and political 
causes ; while the desolate state of the European provinces, and the vicinity 
of the northern frontier, began to expose it to frequent sieges. As a fortress 
and place of arms, it might still have formed the bulwark of the empire in 
Europe; but while it remained the capital, its immense unproductive 
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population required that too large a part of the resources of the state should 
be devoted to supplying it with provisions, to guarding against the factions 
and the seditions of its populace, and to maintaining in it a powerful 
garrison. The luxury of the Roman court had, during ages of unbounded 
wealth and unlimited power, assembled round the emperor an infinity of 
courtly offices, and caused an enormous expenditure, which it was 
extremely dangerous to suppress and impossible to continue. 


No national feelings or particular line of policy connected Heraclius with 
Constantinople, and his frequent absence during the active years of his life 
indicates that, as long as his personal energy and health allowed him to 
direct the public administration, he considered the constant residence of the 
emperor in that city injurious to the general interests of the state. On the 
other hand, Carthage was, at this time, peculiarly a Roman city; and in 
actual wealth, in the numbers of its independent citizens, and in the activity 
of its whole population, was probably inferior to no city in the empire. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Heraclius, when compelled to suppress the 
public distributions of bread in the capital, to retrench the expenditure of his 
court and make many reforms in his civil government, should have wished 
to place the imperial treasury and his own resources in a place of greater 
security, 


A Saracenic Jletal Casket 


before he engaged in his desperate struggle with Persia. The wish, 
therefore, to make Carthage the capital of the Roman Empire may, with far 
greater probability, be connected with the gallant project of his eastern 
campaigns, than with the cowardly or selfish motives attributed to him by 
the Byzantine writers. Carthage offered military resources for recovering 
possession of Egypt and Syria, of which we can only now estimate the 
extent by taking into consideration the expedition that placed Heraclius 
himself on the throne. Many reasons connected with the constitution of the 
civil government of the empire might likewise be adduced as tending to 
influence the preference. 


THE PROVINCES UNDER HERACLIUS 


Egypt, from its wonderful natural resources and its numerous and 
industrious population, had long been the most valuable province of the 
empire. It poured a very great portion of its gross produce into the imperial 
treasury; for its agricultural population, being destitute of all political power 
and influence, were compelled to pay, not only taxes, but a tribute, which 
was viewed as a rent for the soil, to the Roman government. At this time, 
however, the wealth of Egypt was on the decline. The circumstances which 
had driven the trade of India to the north, had caused a great decrease in the 
demand for the grain of Egypt on the shores of the Red Sea, and for its 
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manufactures in Arabia and Ethiopia. The canal between the Nile and the 
Red Sea, whose existence is intimately connected with the prosperity of 
these countries, had been neglected during the government of Phocas. 


A large portion of the Greek population of Alexandria had been ruined, 
because an end had been put to the public distributions of grain, and 
poverty had invaded the fertile land of Egypt. Joannes the Almsgiver, who 
was patriarch and imperial prefect in the reign of Heraclius, did everything 
in his power to alleviate this misery. He established hospitals, and devoted 
the revenues of his see to charity ; but he was an enemy to heresy, and 
consequently he was hardly looked on as a friend by the native population. 
National feelings, religious opinions, and local interests, had always 
nourished, in the minds of the native Egyptians, a deep-rooted hatred of the 
Roman administration and of the Greek church ; and this feeling of hostility 
only became more concentrated after the union of the offices of prefect and 
patriarch by Justinian. A complete line of separation existed between the 
Greek colony of Alexandria and the native population, who, during the 


decline of the Greeks and Jews of Alexandria, intruded themselves into 
political business, and gained some degree of official importance. The cause 
of the emperor was now connected with the commercial interests of the 
Greek and Melchite parties, but these ruling classes were regarded by the 
agricultural population of the rest of the province as interlopers on their 
sacred Jacobite soil. Joannes the Almsgiver, though a Greek patriarch and 
an imperial prefect, was not perfectly free from the charge of heresy, nor, 
perhaps, of employing the revenues under his control with more attention to 
charity than to public utility. 


The exigencies of Heraclius were so great that he sent his cousin the 
patrician Nicetas to Egypt, in order to seize the immense wealth which the 
patriarch Joannes was said to possess. In the following year the Persians 
invaded the province ; and the patrician and patriarch, unable to defend 
even the city of Alexandria, fled to Cyprus, while the enemy was allowed to 
subdue the valley of the Nile to the borders of Libya and Ethiopia, without 
meeting any opposition from the imperial forces, and apparently with the 
good wishes of the Egyptians. The plunder obtained from pub-lic property 
and slaves was immense ; and as the power of the Greeks was annihilated, 
the native Egyptians availed themselves of the opportunity to acquire a 
dominant influence in the administration of their country. 


For ten years the province owned allegiance to Persia, though it enjoyed a 
certain degree of doubtful independence under the immediate government 
of a native intendant-general of the land revenues named Mokaukas, who 
subsequently, at the time of the Saracen conquest, acted a conspicuous part 
in the history of his country. During the Persian supremacy, he became so 
influential in the administration that he is styled by several writers the 
prince of Egypt. Mokaukas, under the Roman government, had conformed 
to the established church, in order to hold an oflicial situation, but he was, 
like most of his countrymen, at heart a monophysite, and consequently 
inclined to oppose the imperial administration, both from religious and 
political motives. Yet it appears that a portion of the monophysite clergy 
steadily refused to submit to the Persian government ; and Benjamin their 
patriarch retired from his residence at Alexandria when that city fell into the 
hands of the Persians, and did not return until Heraclius had recovered 
possession of Egypt. 


Mokaukas established himself in the city of Babylon, or Misr, which had 
grown up, on the decline of Memphis, to be the native capital of the 
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province and the chief city in the interior. The moment appears to have been 
extremely favourable for the establishment of an independent state by the 
monophysite Egyptians, since, amidst the conflicts of the Persian and 
Roman empires, the immense revenues and supplies of grain formerly paid 
to the emperor might have been devoted to the defence of the country. But 
the native population appears, from the conduct of the patriarch Benjamin, 
not to have been united in its views ; and probably the agricultural classes, 
though numerous, living in abundance, and firm in their monophysite 
tenets, had not the knowledge necessary to aspire at national independence, 
the strength of character required to achieve it, or the command of the 
precious metals necessary to purchase the service of mercenary troops and 
provide the materials of war. They had been so long deprived of arms and 
of all political rights, that they had probably adopted the opinion prevalent 
among the subjects of all despotic governments, that public functionaries 
are invariably knaves, and that the oppression of the native is more grievous 
than the yoke of a stranger. The moral defects of the people could certainly, 
at this favourable conjuncture, alone have prevented the establishment of an 
independent Egyptian and Jacobite state. 


It is said that about this time a prophecy was current, which declared that 
the Roman Empire would be overthrown by a circumcised people. This 
report may have been spread by the Jews, in order to excite their own 
ardour and assist their projects of rebellion ; but the prophecy was saved 
from oblivion by the subsequent conquests of the Saracens, which could 
never have been foreseen by its authors. The conduct of the Jews excited 
the bigotry, as it may have awakened the fears, of the imperial government, 
and both Phocas and Heraclius attempted to exterminate the Jewish religion 
and if possible to put an end to the national existence. Heraclius not only 
practised every species of cruelty himself to effect this object within the 


bounds of his own dominions, but he even made the forced conversion or 
banishment of the Jews a prominent feature in his diplomacy. He consoled 
himself for the loss of most of the Roman possessions in Spain, by inducing 
Sisibut to insert an article in the treaty of peace concluded in 614, engaging 
the Gothic monarch to force baptism on the Jews ; and he considered that, 
even though he failed in persuading the Franks to co-operate with him 
against the Avars, in the year 620, he had rendered the empire and 
Christianity some service by inducing Dagobert to join in the project of 
exterminating the unfortunate Jews. 


Asia Minor had become the chief seat of the Roman power in the time of 
Heraclius, and the only portion in which the majority of the population was 
attached to the imperial government and to the Greek church. Before the 
reign of Phocas, it had escaped any extensive devastation, so that it still 
retained much of its ancient wealth and splendour ; and the social life of the 
people was still modelled on the institutions and usages of preceding ages. 
A considerable internal trade was carried on ; and the great roads, being 
kept in a tolerable state of repair, served as arteries for the circulation of 
commerce and civilisation. That it had, nevertheless, suffered very severely 
in the general decline caused by over-taxation, and by reduced commerce, 
neglected agriculture, and diminished population, is attested by the 
magnificent ruins of cities which had already fallen to decay, and which 
never again recovered their ancient prosperity. 


The power of the central administration over its immediate officers was 
almost as completely destroyed in Asia Minor as in the more distant 
provinces of the empire. A remarkable proof of this general disorganisation 
of 
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the government is found in the history of the early years of the reign of 
Heraclius ; and one deserving particular attention from its illustrating both 
his personal character and the state of the empire. Crispus, the son-in-law of 


Phocas, had materially assisted Heraclius in obtaining the throne ; and as a 
recompense, he was charged with the administration of Cappadocia, one of 
the richest provinces of the empire, along with the chief command of the 
troops in his government. Crispus, a man of influence, and of a daring, 
heedless character, soon ventured to act, not only with independence, but 
even with insolence, towards the emperor. He neglected the defence of his 
province ; and when Heraclius visited Caesarea to examine into its state and 
prepare the means of carrying on the war against Persia in person, he 
displayed a spirit of insubordination and an assumption of importance 
which amounted to treason. Heraclius, who possessed the means of 
restraining his fiery temperament, visited the too-powerful officer in his 
bed, which he kept under a slight or affected illness, and persuaded him to 
visit Constantinople. On his appearance in the senate, he was arrested, and 
compelled to become a monk. His authority and position rendered it 
absolutely necessary for Heraclius to punish his presumption, before he 
could advance with safety against the Persians. 


Many less important personages, in various parts of the empire, acted with 
equal independence, without the emperor’s considering that it was either 
necessary to observe, or prudent to punish, their ambition. The decline of 
the power of the central government, the increasing ignorance of the people, 
the augmented difficulties in the way of communication, and the general 
insecurity of property and life, effected extensive changes in the state of 
society, and threw political influence into the hands of the local governors, 
the municipal and provincial chiefs, and the whole body of the clergy. 


BARRIERS AGAINST THE NORTHERN BARBARIANS 


Heraclius appears to have formed the plan of establishing a permanent 
barrier in Europe against the encroachments of the Avars and Slavonians. 
For the furtherance of this project, it was evident that he could derive no 
assistance from the inhabitants of the provinces to the south of the Danube. 
The imperial armies, too, which in the time of Maurice had waged an active 
war in Illyricum and Thrace and frequently invaded the territories of the 
Avars, had melted away during the disorders of the reign of Phocas. The 
loss was irreparable ; for in Europe no agricultural population remained to 
supply the recruits required to form a new army. 


The only feasible plan for circumscribing the ravages of the northern 
enemies of the empire which presented itself, was the establishment of 
powerful colonies of tribes hostile to the Avars and their eastern Slavonian 
allies, in the deserted provinces of Dalmatia and Illyricum. To accomplish 
this object Heraclius induced the Serbs, or western Slavonians, who 
occupied the country about the Carpathian Mountains and who had 
successfully opposed the extension of the Avar empire in that direction, to 
abandon their ancient seats, and move down to the south into the provinces 
between the Adriatic and the Danube. The Roman and Greek population of 
these provinces had been driven towards the sea coast by the continual 
incursions of the northern tribes, and the desolate plains of the interior had 
been occupied by a few Slavonian subjects and vassals of the Avars. The 
most important of the western Slavonian tribes who moved southward at the 
invitation of 
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Heraclius were the Servians and Croatians, who settled in the countries still 
peopled by their descendants. Their original settlements were formed in 
consequence of friendly arrangements, and, doubtless, under the sanction of 
an express treaty ; for the Slavonian people of Illyricum and Dalmatia long 
regarded themselves as bound to pay a certain degree of territorial 
allegiance to the Eastern Empire. 


The measures of Heraclius were carried into execution with skill and 
vigour. From the borders of Istria to the territory of Dyrrhachium, the whole 
country was occupied by a variety of tribes of Servian or western Slavonic 
origin, hostile to the Avars. These colonies, unlike the earlier invaders of 
the empire, were composed of agricultural communities ; and to the facility 
which this circumstance afforded them of adopting into their political 
system any remnant of the old Slavonic population of their conquests, it 
seems just to attribute the j\ermanency and prosperity of their settlements. 
Unlike the military races of Goths, Huns, and Avars, who had preceded 
them, the Servian nations increased and flourished in the lands which they 
had colonised ; and by the absorption of every relic of the ancient 
population, the} formed political communities and independent states, 
which offered a firm barrier to the Avars and other hostile nations. 


The fame of Heraclius would have rivalled that of Alexander, Hannibal, or 
Caesar, had he exj/ired at Jerusalem, after the successful termination of the 
Persian War. He had established peace throughout the empire, restored the 
strength of the Roman government, revived the power of Christianity in the 
East, and replanted the holy cross on Mount Calvary. His glory admitted of 
no addition. Unfortunately, the succeeding years of his reign have, in the 
general opinion, tarnished his fame. Yet these years were devoted to many 
arduous labours ; and it is to the wisdom with which he restored the 
strength of his government during this time of peace that we must attribute 
the energy of the Asiatic Greeks who arrested the great tide of 
Mohammedan conquest at the foot of Mount Taurus. Though the military 
glory of Heraclius was obscured by the brilliant victories of the Saracens, 
still his civil administration ought to receive its meed of praise, when we 
compare the resistance made by the empire which he reorganised with the 
facility which the followers of Mohammed found in extending their 
conquests over every other land from India to Spain. 


A Saracen 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES OF HERACLIUS 


The policy of Heraclius was directed to the establishment of a bond of 
union, which should connect all the provinces of his empire into one bod} 
and he hoped to replace the want of national unity by identity of religious 
belief. The church was far more closely connected with the people than any 
other institution, and the emperor, as political head of the church, 
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hoped to direct a well-organised body of churchmen. But Heraclius engaged 
in the impracticable task of imposing a rule of faith on his subjects, without 
assuming the office, or claiming the authority of a prophet or a saint. His 
measures, consequently, like all ecclesiastical and religious reforms which 
are adopted solely from political motives, only produced additional 
discussions and difficulties. In the year 630, he propounded the doctrine 
that in Christ, after the union of the two natures, there was but one will and 
one operation. Without gaining over any great body of the schismatics 
whom he wished to restore to the communion of the established church by 
his new rule of faith, he was himself generally stigmatised as a heretic. The 
epithet Monothelite was applied to him and to his doctrine, to show that 
neither was orthodox. 


In the hope of putting an end to the disputes which he had rashly awakened, 
he again, in 639, attempted to legislate for the church, and published his 
celebrated Ecthesis, which, though it attempts to remedy the effects of his 
prior proceedings, by forbidding all controversy on the question of the 


single or double operation of the will in Christ, nevertheless includes a 
declaration in favour of unity. The bishop of Rome, already aspiring after 
an increase of his spiritual authority, though perhaps not yet contemplating 
the possibility of perfect independence, entered actively into the opposition 
excited by the publication of the Ecthesis, and was supported by a 
considerable party in the Eastern church, while he directed the proceedings 
of the whole of the Western clergy. 


On a careful consideration of the religious position of the empire, it can-not 
appear surprising that Heraclius should have endeavoured to reunite the 
Nestorians, Eutychians, and Jacobites to the established church, particu. 
larly when we remember how closely the influence of the church was 
connected with the administration of the state, and how completely 
religious passions replaced national feelings in these secondary ages of 
Christianity. The union was an indispensable step to the re-establishment of 
the imperial power in the provinces of Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Armenia ; and it must not be overlooked that the theological speculations 
and ecclesiastical reforms of Heraclius were approved of by the wisest 
councillors whom he had been able to select to aid him in the government 
of the empire. The state of society required some strong remedy, and 
Heraclius only erred in adopting the plan which had always been pursued 
by absolute monarchs, namely, that of making the sovereign’s opinion the 
rule of conduct for his subjects. We can hardly suppose that Heraclius 
would have succeeded bet-ter, had he assumed the character or deserved the 
veneration due to a saint. 


The marked difference which existed between the higher and educated 
classes in the East, and the ignorant and superstitious populace, rendered it 
next to impossible that any line of conduct could secure the judgment of the 
learned, and awaken the fanaticism of the people. As a further apology for 
Heraclius it may be noticed that his acknowledged power over the orthodox 
clergy was much greater than that which was possessed by the Byzantine 
emperors at a later period, or that which was admitted by the Latin church 
after its separation. In spite of all the advantages which he possessed, his 
attempt ended in a most signal failure ; yet no experience could ever induce 
his successors to avoid his error. His effort to strengthen his power by 
establishing a principle of unity, aggravated all the evils which he intended 


to cure ; for while the monophysites and the Greeks were as little disposed 
to unite as ever, the authority of the Eastern church, as a body, was 
weakened by the creation of a new schism, and the incipient divisions 
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between the Greeks and the Latins, assuming a national character, began to 
prepare the way for the separation of the two churches. 


While Heraclius was endeavouring to restore the strength of the empire in 
the East, and enforce unity of religious views, — the pursuit of which has 
ever been one of the greatest errors of the human mind, — Mohammed, by 
a juster application of the aspiration of mankind after unity, had succeeded 
in uniting Arabia into one state and in persuading it to adopt one religion. 
The force of this new empire of the Saracens was directed against those 
provinces of the Roman Empire which Heraclius had been anxiously 
endeavouring to reunite in sjDirit to his government. The difficulties of 
their administration had compelled the emperor to fix his residence for 
some years in Syria, and he was well aware of the uncertainty of their 
allegiance, before the Saracens commenced their invasion. The successes of 
the Mohammedan arms, and the retreat of the emperor, carrying off with 
him the holy cross from Jerusalem, have induced historians to suppose that 
his latter years were spent in sloth, and marked by weakness. His health, 
however, was in so precarious a state that he could no longer direct the 
operations of his army in person ; at times, indeed, he was incapable of all 
bodily exertion. Yet the resistance which the Saracens encountered in Syria 
was very different from the ease with which it had yielded to the Persians at 
the commencement of the emperor’s reign, and attests that his 
administration had not been without fruit. 


Many of his reforms could only have been effected after the conclusion of 
the Persian War, when he recovered possession of Syria and Egypt. He 
seems indeed never to have omitted an opportunity of strengthening his 
position ; and when a chief of the Huns or Bulgarians threw off his 


allegiance to the Avars, Heraclius is recorded to have immediately availed 
himself of the opportunity to form an alliance, in order to circumscribe the 
power of his dangerous northern enemy. Unfortunately, few traces can be 
gleaned from the Byzantine writers of the precise acts by which he effected 
his reforms ; and the most remarkable facts, illustrating the political history 
of the time, must be collected from incidental notices, preserved in the 
treatise of the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, concerning the 
administration of the empire, written for the instruction of his son Romanus. 


WARS “WITH THE MOHAMMEDANS 


In the year 633 the Mohammedans invaded Syria, where their progress was 
rapid, although Heraclius himself was in the neighbourhood. The imperial 
troops made considerable effort to support the military renown of the 
Roman armies, but were almost universally unsuccessful. The emperor 
intrusted the command of the army to his brother Theodore, who had 
distinguished himself in the Persian wars. Vartan, who commanded after 
Theodore, had also distinguished himself in the last glorious campaign in 
Persia. [As we have already said] the health of Heraclius prevented his 
taking the field in person, and the absence of all moral checks in the Roman 
administration, and the total want of patriotism in the officers and troops at 
this period, rendered the personal influence of the emperor necessary at the 
head of his armies in order to preserve due subordination, and enforce union 
among the leading men of the empire. 


Towards the end of the year 683, the troops of Abu Bekr laid siege to 
Bostra, a strong frontier town of Syria, which was surrendered early in the 
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following year by the treachery of its governor. DiTring the campaign of 
634 the Roman armies were defeated at Adjnadin, in the south of Palestine, 


and at a bloody and decisive battle on the banks of the river Yermouk, in 
which it is said that the imperial troops were commanded by the emperor’s 
brother Theodore. Theodore was replaced by Vartan, but the rebellion of 
Vartan’s army and another defeat terminated this general’s career. In the 
third year of the war the Saracens gained possession of Damascus by 
capitulation, and they guaranteed to the inhabitants the full exercise of their 
municipal privileges, allowed them to use their local mint, and left the 
orthodox in possession of the great church of St. John. About the same 
time, Heraclius quitted Edessa and returned to Constantinople, carrying 
with him the holy cross which he had recovered from the Persians, and 
deposited at Jerusalem with great solemnity only six years before, but 
which he now considered it necessary to remove into Europe for greater 
safety. His son, Heraclius Constantine, who had received the imperial title 
when an infant, remained in Syria to supply his place and direct the military 
operations for the defence of the province. Wherever the imperial garrison 
was not sufficient to overawe the inhabitants, the native Syrians sought to 
make any arrangement with the Arabs which would insure their towns from 
plunder, feeling satisfied that the Arab authorities could not use their power 
with greater rapacity and cruelty than the imperial officers. The Romans 
still retained some hope of reconquering Syria, until the loss of another 
decisive battle in the year 636 compelled them to abandon the province. In 
the following year, 637 A.D., the Arabs advanced to Jerusalem, and the 
surrender of the Holy City was marked by arrangements between the 
patriarch Sophronius and the caliph Omar. The facility with which the 
Greek patriarch of Jerusalem, Sophronius, at this time, and the patriarch of 
Constantinople, Gennaddius, at the time of the conquest of the Byzantine 
Empire by Muhammed II (1453 A.D.), became the ministers of their 
Mohammedan conquerors, shows the slight hold which national feelings 
retained over the minds of the orthodox Greek clergy. Heraclius 
concentrated an army at Amida (Diarbekr) in the year 638, which made a 
bold attempt to regain possession of the north of Syria. Emesa was 
besieged; but the Saracens soon assembled an overwhelming force ; the 
Romans were defeated, the conquest of Syria was completed. 


The Arab conquest not only put an end to the political power of the 
Romans, which had lasted seven hundred years, but it also soon rooted out 
every trace of the Greek civilisation introduced by the conquests of 


Alexander the Great, and which had flourished in the country for upwards 
of nine centuries. The year after Syria was subdued, Mesopotamia was 
invaded, and proved an easy conquest. 


As soon as the Arabs had completed the conquest of Syria, they invaded 
Egypt. The emperor Heraclius sent an Armenian governor, Manuel, with a 
body of troops, to defend the province. The fortune of the Arabs again 
prevailed, and the Roman army was defeated. If the accounts of historians 
can be relied on, it would seem that the population of Egypt had suffered 
less from the vicious administration of the Roman Empire, and from the 
Persian invasion, than any other part of their dominions ; for about the time 
of its conquest by the Romans it contained seven millions and a half, 
exclusive of Alexandria, and its population was now estimated at six 
millions. 


A year after Amru had completed the conquest of Egypt, he had established 
the water communication between the Nile and the Red Sea : and, by 
sending large supplies of grain by the canal to Suez, he was able to relieve 
the 
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inhabitants of Mecca, who were suffering from famine. After more than one 
interruption from neglect, the policy of the caliphs of Baghdad allowed it to 
fall into decay, and it was filled up by Almansor, 762-767 A.D. 


As soon as the Arabs had settled the affairs of the native population, they 
laid siege to Alexandria. This city made a vigorous defence, and Heraclius 
exerted himself to succour it ; but, though it held out for several months, it 
was at last taken by the Arabs, for the troubles which occurred at 
Constantinople after the death of Heraclius prevented the Roman 
government from sending reinforcements to the garrison. The confidence of 
the Saracens induced them to leave a feeble corps for its defence after they 
had taken it ; and the Roman troops, watching an opportunity for renewing 


the war, recovered the city, and massacred the Mohammedans, but were 
soon compelled to retire to their ships, and make their escape. In less than 
five years (646 A.D.), a Roman army, sent by the emperor Constans under 
the command of Manuel, again recovered possession of Alexandria, by the 
assistance of the Greek inhabitants who had remained in the place ; but the 
Mohammedans soon appeared before the city, and, with the assistance of 
the Egyptians, compelled the imperial troops to abandon their conquest.’ 
The walls of Alexandria were thrown down, the Greek population driven 
out, and the commercial importance of the city destroyed. Thus perished 
one of the most remarkable colonies of the Greek nation, and one of the 
most renowned seats of that Greek civilisation of which Alexander the 
Great had laid the foundations in the East, after having flourished in the 
highest degree of prosperity for nearly a thousand years. 


The conquest of Cyrenaica followed the subjugation of Egypt as an 
immediate consequence. The Greeks are said to have planted their first 
colonies in this country 631 years before the Christian era, and twelve 
centuries of uninterrupted possession appeared to have constituted them the 
perpetual tenants of the soil ; but the Arabs were very different masters 
from the Romans, and under their domination the Greek race soon became 
extinct in Africa. It is not necessary here to follow the Saracens in their 
farther conquests westward. In a short time both Latin and Greek 
civilisation was exterminated on the southern shores of the Mediterranean. 


Though Heraclius failed in gaining over the Syrians and Egyptians, yet he 
succeeded completely in reuniting the Greeks of Asia Minor to his 
government, and in attaching them to the empire. His success may be 
estimated from the failure of the Saracens in their attacks on the population 
of this province. The moment the Mohammedan armies were compelled to 
rely on their military skill and religious enthusiasm, and were unable to 
derive any profit from the hostile feeling of the inhabitants to the imj/erial 
government, their career of conquest was checked ; and almost a century 
before Charles Martel stopped their progress in the west of Europe, the 
Greeks had arrested their conquests in the East, by the steady resistance 
which they offered in Asia Minor. 


The difficulties of Heraclius were very great. The Roman armies were still 
composed of a rebellious soldiery collected from many discordant nations ; 
and the only leaders whom the emperor could venture to trust with 
important military commands, were his immediate relations, like his brother 
Theodore and his son Heraclius Constantine, or soldiers of fortune who 
could not aspire at the imperial dignity. The apostasy and treachery of a 
considerable number of the Roman officers in Syria warranted Heraclius in 
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regarding the defence of that province as utterly hopeless ; but the meagre 
historians of his reign can hardly be received as conclusive authorities, to 
prove that on his retreat he displayed an unseemly despair, or a criminal 
indifference. The fact that he carried the holy cross, which he had restored 
to Jerusalem, along with him to Constantinople, attests that he had lost all 
expectation of defending the Holy City ; but his exclamation of ” Farewell, 
Syria ! ” was doubtless uttered in the bitterness of his heart, on seeing a 
great part of the labours of his life for the restoration of the Roman Empire 
utterly vain. 


The disease which had long undermined his constitution finally put an end 
to his life about five years after his return to Constantinople. He died in 
March, 641, after one of the most remarkable reigns recorded in history, 
chequered by the greatest successes and reverses, during which the social 
condition of mankind underwent a considerable change, and the germs of 
modern society began to sprout ; yet there is, unfortunately, no period of 
man’s annals covered with greater obscurity. 


THE REIGN OF CONST ANS II (641-668 A.D.) 


After the death of Heraclius, the short reigns of his sons, Constantino III, or 
Heraclius Constantino, and Heracleonas, were disturbed by court intrigues 
and the disorders which naturally result from the want of a settled law of 
succession. In such conjunctures the people and the courtiers learn alike to 
traffic in sedition. Before the termination of the year in which Heraclius 
died, his grandson Constans II mounted the imperial throne at the age of 
eleven, in consequence of the death of his father Constantino, and the 
dethronement of his uncle Heracleonas.’ An oration made by the young 
prince to the senate after his accession, in which he invoked the aid of that 
body, and spoke of their power in terms of reverence, warrants the 
conclusion that the aristocracy had again recovered its influence over the 
imperial administration ; and that, though the emperor’s authority was still 
held to be absolute by the constitution of the empire, it was really controlled 
by the influence of the persons holding ministerial offices. ^ 


Constans grew up to be a man of considerable abilities and of an energetic 
character, but possessed of violent passions, and destitute of all the amiable 
feelings of humanity. The early part of his reign, during which the imperial 
ministers were controlled by the selfish aristocracy, was marked by the loss 
of several portions of the empire. The Lombards extended their conquests 
in Italy from the maritime Alps to the frontiers of Tuscany ; and the exarch 
of Ravenna was defeated with considerable loss near Mutina ; but still they 
were unable to make any serious impression on the exarchate. Armenia was 
compelled to pay tribute to the Saracens. Cyprus was rendered tributary to 
the caliph, though the amount of the tribute imposed was only seventy-two 
hundred pieces of gold — half of what it had previously paid to the 
emperor. This trifling sum can have hardly amounted to the moiety of the 
surplus usually paid into the imperial treasury after all the expenses of the 
local government were defrayed, and cannot have borne any relation to the 
amount of taxation levied by the Roman emperors. 


[1 At Constans’ coronation a compact was made with the army under 
whose terms Heracleonas’ brother David was crowned emperor, and 
assumed the name of Tiberius. “What became of the emperor Tiberius,” 
says Bury,& “we are not informed.” ] 


[2 It is found in Theophanes.’?] 
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As soon as Constans was old enough to assume the direction of public 
business, the two great objects of his policy were the establishment of the 
absolute power of the emperor over the orthodox church, and the recovery 
of the lost provinces of the empire. With the view of obtaining and securing 
a perfect control over the ecclesiastical affairs of his dominions, he 
published an edict, called the Type“ in the year 648, when he was only 
eighteen years old. It was prepared by Paul the patriarch of Constantinople 
and was intended to terminate the disputes produced by the JEcthesis of 
Heraclius. All parties were commanded by the Ti/pe to observe a profound 
silence on the previous quarrels concerning the operation of the will in 
Christ. Liberty of conscience was an idea almost unknown to any but the 
Mohammedans, so that Constans never thought of appealing to any such 
right ; and no party in the Christian church was inclined to waive its 
orthodox authority of enforcing its own opinions upon others. 


The Latin church, led by the bishop of Rome, was always ready to oppose 
the Greek clergy, who enjoyed the favour of the imperial court, and this 
jealousy engaged the pope in violent opposition to the Type. But the bishop 
of Rome was not then so powerful as the popes became at a subsequent 
period, so that he durst not attempt directly to question the authority of the 
emperor in regulating such matters. Perhaps it appeared to him hardly 
prudent to rouse the passions of a young prince of eighteen, who might 
prove not very bigoted in his attachment to any party, as, indeed, the 
provisions of the Type seemed to indicate. 


The pope Theodore therefore directed the whole of his ecclesiastical fury 
against the patriarch of Constantinople, whom he excommunicated with 
circumstances of singular and impressive violence. He descended with his 
clergy into the dark tomb of St. Peter in the Vatican, now under the centre 


of the dome in the vault of the great cathedral of Christendom, consecrated 
the sacred cup, and, having dipped his pen in the blood of Christ, signed an 
act of excommunication, condemning a brother bishop to the pains of hell. 
To this indecent proceeding Paul the patriarch replied by persuading the 
emperor to persecute the clergy who adhered to the pope’s opinion, in a 
more regular and legal manner, by depriving them of their temporalities, 
and condemning them to banishment. 


The pope was supported by nearly the whole body of the Latin clergy, and 
even by a considerable party in the East ; yet, when Martin, the successor of 
Theodore, ventured to anathematise the Ecthesh and the Type“ be 
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was seized by order of Constans, conveyed to Constantinople, tried, and 
condemned on a charge of having supported the rebellion of the exarch 
Olym-pius, and of having remitted money to the Saracens. The emperor, at 
the intercession of the patriarch Paul, commuted his punishment to exile, 
and the pope died in banishment at Cherson in Tauris. Though Constans did 
not succeed in inculcating his doctrines on the clergy, he completely 
succeeded in enforcing public obedience to his decrees in the church, and 
the fullest acknowledgment of his supreme power over the persons of the 
clergy. These disputes between the heads of the ecclesiastical administration 
of the Greek and Latin churches afforded an excellent pretext for extending 
the breach, which had its real origin in national feelings and clerical 
interests, and was only widened by the difficult and not very intelligible 
distinctions of monothelitism. Constans himself, by his vigour and personal 
activity in this struggle, incurred the bitter hatred of a large portion of the 
clergy, and his conduct has been unquestionably the object of much 
misrepresentation and calumny. 


THE GROWING DANGER FROM THE SARACENS 


The attention of Constans to ecclesiastical affairs induced him to visit 
Armenia, where his attempts to unite the people to his government by 
regulating the affairs of their church, were as unsuccessful as his religious 
interference elsewhere. Dissensions were increased ; one of the imperial 
officers of high rank rebelled ; and the Saracens availed themselves of this 
state of things to invade both Armenia and Cappadocia, and succeeded in 
rendering several districts tributary. The increasing power of Moawyah, the 
Arab general, induced him to form a project for the conquest of 
Constantinople, and he began to fit out a great naval expedition at Tripolis 
in Syria. A daring enterprise of two brothers, Christian inhabitants of the 
place, rendered the expedition abortive. These two Tripolitans and their 
partisans broke open the prisons in which the Roman captives were 
confined, and placing themselves at the head of an armed band which they 
had hastily formed, seized the city, slew the governor, and burned the fleet. 


A second armament was at length prepared by the energy of Moawyah, and 
as it was reported to be directed against Constantinople, the emperor 
Constans took upon himself the command of his own fleet. He met the 
Saracen expedition off Mount Phoenix in Lycia and attacked it with great 
vigour. Twenty thousand Romans are said to have perished in the battle ; 
and the emperor himself owed his safety to the valour of one of the 
Tripolitan brothers, whose gallant defence of the imperial galley enabled 
the emperor to escape before its valiant defender was slain and the vessel 
fell into the hands of the Saracens. The emperor retired to Constantinople, 
but the hostile fleet had suffered too much to attempt any further operations, 
and the expedition was abandoned for that year. The death of Othman, and 
the pretensions of Moawyah (or Muaviah) to the caliphate, withdrew the 
attention of the Arabs from the empire for a short time, and Constans turned 
his forces against the Slavonians, in order to deliver the European provinces 
from their ravages. They were totally defeated, numbers were carried off as 
slaves, and many were compelled to submit to the imperial authority. No 
certain grounds exist for determining whether this expedition was directed 
against the Slavonians who had established themselves between the Danube 
and Mount Hsemus, or against those who had settled in Macedonia. The 
name of no town is mentioned in the accounts of the campaign. 
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When the affairs of the European provinces, in the vicinity of the capital, 
were tranquillised, Constans again prepared to engage the Arabs ; and 
Moawyah, liaving need of all the forces he could command for his contest 
with Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed, consented to make peace, on terms 
which contrast curiously with the perpetual defeats which Constans is 
always represented by the orthodox historians of the empire to have 
suffered. The Saracens engaged to confine their forces within Syria and 
Mesopotamia, and Moawyah consented to pay Constans, for the cessation 
of hostilities, the sum of a thousand pieces of silver, and to furnish him with 
a slave and a horse for every day during which the peace should continue 
(659 a.d.). 


During the subsequent year, Constans condemned to death his brother 
Theodosius, whom he had compelled to enter the priesthood. The cause of 
this crime, or the pretext for it, is not mentioned. From this brother’s hand, 
the emperor had often received the sacrament ; and the fratricide is 
supposed to have rendered a residence at Constantinople insupportable to 
the conscience of the criminal, who was reported nightly to behold the 
spectre of his brother offering him the consecrated cup, filled with human 
blood, and exclaiming, ” Drink, brother ! ” Certain it is that, two years after 
his brother’s death, Constans quitted his capital, with the intention of never 
returning ; and he was only prevented, by an insurrection of the people, 
from carrying off the empress and his children. He meditated the reconquest 
of Italy from the Lombards, and proposed rendering Rome again the seat of 
empire. On his way to Italy the emperor stopped at Athens, where he 
assembled a considerable body of troops. This casual mention of Athens by 
Latin writers affords strong evidence of the tranquil, flourishing, and 
populous condition of the city and country around. The Slavonian colonies 
in Greece must, at this time, have owned perfect allegiance to the imperial 
power, or Constans would certainly have employed his army in reducing 
them to subjection. From Athens, the emperor sailed to Italy ; he landed 
with his forces at Tarentum, and attempted to take Beneventum, the chief 


seat of the Lombard power in the south of Italy. His troops were twice 
defeated, and he then abandoned all his projects of conquest. 


The emperor himself repaired to Rome. His visit lasted only a fortnight. 
According to the writers who describe the event, he consecrated twelve 
days to religious ceremonies and processions, and the remaining two he 
devoted to plundering the wealth of the church. His personal acquaintance 
with the affairs of Italy and the state of Rome, soon convinced him that the 
Eternal City was ill adapted for the capital of the empire, and he quitted it 
for Sicily, where he fixed on Syracuse for his future residence. Grimwald, 
the able monarch of the Lombards, and his son Romwald, the duke of 
Beneventum, continued the war in Italy with vigour. Brundusium and 
Tarentum were captured, and the Romans expelled from Calabria, so that 
Otranto and Gallipoli were the only towns on the eastern coast of which 
Constans retained possession. 


When residing in Sicily Constans directed his attention to the state of 
Africa. His measures are not detailed with precision, but were evidently 
distinguished by the usual energy and caprice which marked his whole 
conduct. He recovered possession of Carthage, and of several cities which 
the Arabs had rendered tributary ; but he displeased the inhabitants of the 
province, by compelling them to pay to himself the same amount of tribute 
as they had agreed by treaty to pay to the Saracens ; and as Constans could 
not expel the Saracen forces from the province, the amount of the public 
taxes of the Africans was thus often doubled, since both parties were able to 
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levy the contributions which they demanded. Moawyah sent an army from 
Syria, and Constans one from Sicily, to decide who should become sole 
mas-ter of the country. A battle was fought near Tripolis ; and though the 
army of Constans consisted of thirty thousand men, it was completely 
defeated. Yet the victorious army of the Saracens was unable to take the 
small town of Geloula (Usula), until the accidental fall of a portion of the 


ramparts laid it open to their assault ; and this trifling conquest was 
followed by no farther success. In the East, the empire was exposed to 
greater danger, yet the enemies of Constans were eventually unsuccessful in 
their projects. In consequence of the rebellion of the Armenian troops, 
whose commander. Sapor, assumed the title of emperor, the Saracens made 
a successful incursion into Asia Minor, captured the city of Amorium, in 
Phrygia, and placed in it a garrison of five thousand men ; but the imperial 
general aj)poiuted by Constans soon drove out this powerful garrison, and 
recovered the place. 


It appears, therefore, that in spite of all the defeats which Constans is 
reported to have suffered, the empire underwent no very sensible 
diminution of its territory during his reign, and he certainly left its military 
forces in a more efficient condition than he found them. He was 
assassinated in a bath at Syracuse, by an officer of his own household, in 
the year 668, at the age of thirty-eight, after a reign of twenty-seven years. 
The fact of his having been murdered by one of his own household, joined 
to the capricious violence that marked many of his public acts, warrants the 
supposition that his character was of the unamiable and unsteady nature, 
which rendered the accusation of fratricide, so readily believed by his 
contemporaries, by no means impossible. It must, however, be admitted, 
that the occurrences of his reign afford irrefragable testimony that his 
heretical opinions have induced orthodox historians to give an erroneous 
colouring to many circumstances, since the undoubted results do not 
correspond with their descriptions of the passing events. 


KEIGN OF CONSTANTINE IV (668-685 A.D.) 


Constantino IV, called Pogonatus, or the Bearded, has been regarded by 
posterity with a high degree of favour. Yet his merit seems to have consisted 
in his superior orthodoxy, rather than in his superior talents as emperor. The 
concessions which he made to the see of Rome, and the moderation that he 
displayed in all ecclesiastical affairs, placed his conduct in strong contrast 
with the stern energy with which his father had enforced the subjection of 
the orthodox ecclesiastics to the civil power, and gained for him the praise 
of the priesthood, whose eulogies have exerted no inconsiderable influence 
on all historians. Constantino, however, was certainly an intelligent and just 


prince ; he did not possess the stubborn determination and talents of his 
father, and was destitute also of his violent passions and imprudent 
character. 


As soon as Constantino was informed of the murder of his father, and that a 
rebel had assumed the purple in Sicily, he hastened thither in person to 
avenge his death, and extinguish the rebellion. To satisfy his vengeance, the 
patrician Justinian, a man of high character, compromised in the rebellion, 
was treated with great severit}^ and his son Germanus with a degree of 
inhumanity that would have been recorded by the clergy against Constans 
as an instance of the grossest barbarity. The return of the emperor to 
Constantinople was signalised by a singular sedition of the troops in Asia 
Minor. They marched towards the capital, and having encamped on the 
Asiatic shores of the Bosporus, demanded that Constantino should admit his 
two 
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brothers, on whom he had conferred the rank of aiigustus, to an equal share 
in the public administration, in order that the Holy Trinity in heaven, which 
governs the spiritual world, might be represented by a human trinity, to 
govern the political empire of the Christians. The very proposal is a proof 
of the complete supremacy of the civil over the ecclesiastical authority, in 
the eyes of the people, and the strongest evidence, that in the public opinion 
of the age the emperor was regarded as the head of the church. Such 
reasoning as the rebels used could be rebutted by no arguments, and 
Constantine had energy enough to hang the leaders of the sedition, and 
sufficient moderation not to molest his brothers. But several years later, 
either from increased suspicions or from some intrigues on their part, he 
deprived them of the rank of augustus, and condemned them to have their 
noses cut off (681 A.D.). Theophanes <i says that the brothers of 
Constantine IV lost their noses in 669, but were not deprived of the imperial 
title until 681. 


SARACEN WARS AND SIEGE OF CONSTANTINOPLE (672 A.D.) 


The great object of the imperial policy at this period was to oppose the 
progress of the Mohammedans. Constans had succeeded in arresting their 
conquests, but Constantine soon found that they would give the empire no 
rest unless he could secure it by his victories. He had hardly quitted Sicily 
to return to Constantinople, before an Arab expedition from Alexandria 
invaded the island and stormed the city of Syracuse, and, after plundering 
the treasures accumulated by Constans, immediately abandoned the place. 
In Africa the war was continued with various success, but the Christians 
were not long left without any succours from Constantine, while Moawyah 
supplied the Saracens with strong reinforcements. In spite of the courage 
and enthusiasm of the Mohammedans, the native Christian population 
maintained their ground with firmness, and carried on the war with such 
vigour that in the year 676 a native African leader, who commanded the 
united forces of the Romans and Berbers, captured the newly founded city 
of Kairowan, which at a subsequent period became renowned as the capital 
of the Fatimite calij/hs. 


The ambition of the caliph Moawyah induced him to aspire at the conquest 
of the Roman Empire ; and the military organisation of the Arabian power, 
which enabled the caliph to direct the whole resources of his dominions to 
any single object of conquest, seemed to promise success to the enterprise. 
A powerful expedition was sent to besiege Constantinople. The time 
required for the preparation of such an armament did not enable the 
Saracens to arrive at the Bosporus without passing a winter on the coast of 
Asia Minor ; and on their arrival in the spring of the year 672, they found 
that the emperor had made every preparation for defence. Their forces, 
however, were so numerous that they were sufficient to invest 
Constantinople by sea and land. The troops occupied the whole of the land 
side of the triangle 
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on which the city is constructed, while the fleet effectually blockaded the 
port. 


The Saracens failed in all their assaults, both by sea and land ; but the Ro- 
mans, instead of celebrating their own valour and discipline, attributed their 
success principally to the use of the Greek fire, which was invented shortly 
before this siege, and was first used on this occasion. The military art had 
declined during the preceding century, as rapidly as every other branch of 
national culture ; and the resources of the mighty empire of the Arabs were 
so limited by the ignorance and bad administration of its rulers, that the 
caliph was unable to maintain his forces before Constantinople during the 
winter. The Saracen array was nevertheless enabled to collect sufficient 
supplies at Cyzicus to make that place a winter station, while their powerful 
fleet commanded the Hellespont and secured their communications with 
Syria. When spring returned, the fleet again transported the army to en- 
camp under the walls of Constantinople. This strange mode of besieging 
cities, unattempted since the times the Dorians had invaded Peloponnesus, 
was continued for seven years ; but in this warfare the Saracens suffered far 
more severely than the Romans, and were at last compelled to abandon their 
enterprise. 


The land forces tried to effect their retreat through Asia Minor, but were 
entirely cut off in the attempt ; and a tempest destroyed the greater part of 
their fleet off the coast of Pamphylia. During the time that this great body of 
his forces was employed against Constantinople, Moawyah sent a division 
of his troops to invade Crete, which had been visited by a Saracen army in 
651. The island was now compelled to pay tribute, but the inhabitants were 
treated with great mildness, as it was the policy of the caliph at this time to 
conciliate the good opinion of the Christians by his liberal government, in 


order to pave the way for future conquests. Moawyah carried his religious 
tolerance so far as to rebuild the church of Edessa at the intercession of his 
Christian subjects. 


The destruction of the Saracen expedition against Constantinople, and the 
advantage which the mountaineers of Lebanon had contrived to take of the 
absence of the Arab troops, by carrying their incursions into the plains of 
Syria, convinced Moawyah of the necessity of peace. The hardy 
mountaineers of Lebanon, called Mardaites, had been increased in numbers, 
and supplied with wealth, in consequence of the retreat into their country of 
a mass of native Syrians who had fled before the Arabs. They consisted 
chiefly of melchites and monothelites, and on that account they had adhered 
to the cause of the Roman Empire when the monophysites joined the 
Saracens. Their Syrian origin renders it probable that they were ancestors of 
the Maronites, though the desire of some Maronite historians to show that 
their countrymen were always perfectly orthodox has perplexed a question 
which of itself was by no means of easy solution. The political state of the 
empire required peace ; and the orthodox Constantine did not feel 
personally inclined to run any risk in order to protect the monothelite 
mardaites. Peace was concluded between the emperor and the caliph in the 
year 678, Moawyah consenting to pay the Romans annually three thousand 
pounds of gold, fifty slaves, and fifty Arabian horses. It appears strange that 
a prince, possessing the power and resources at the command of Moawyah, 
should submit to these conditions ; but the fact proves that policy, not pride, 
was the rule of the caliph’s conduct, and that the advancement of his real 
power, and of the spiritual intei-ests of the Mohammedan religion, were of 
more consequence in his eyes than any notions of earthly dignity. 
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In the same year in which Moawyali had been indiioed to pnrchase peace 
by consenting to pay tribute to the Roman emperor, the foundations of the 
Bulgarian monarchy were laid, and the emperor Constantine himself was 
compelled to become tributary to a small horde of Bulgarians. One of the 


usual emigrations which take place amongst barbarous nations had induced 
Asparuch, a Bulgarian chief, to seize the low country about the mouth of 
the Danube ; his power and activity obliged the emperor Constantine to take 
the field against these Bulgarians in person. The expedition was so ill 
conducted that it ended in the complete defeat of the Roman army, and the 
Bulgarians subdued all the country between the Danube and Mount 
Haemus, compelling a district inhabited by a body of Slavonians, called the 
seven tribes, to become their tributaries. These Slavonians had once been 
formidable to the empire, but their power had been broken by the emperor 
Constans. Asparuch established himself in the town of Varna, near the 
ancient Odessus, and laid the foundation of the Bulgarian monarchy, a 
kingdom long engaged in hostilities with the emperors of Constantinople, 
and whose power tended greatly to accelerate the decline of the Greeks and 
reduce the numbers of their race in Europe. 


The event, however, which exercised the most favourable influence on the 
internal condition of the empire during the reign of Constantine Pogonatus, 
was the assembly of the sixth general council of the church at 
Constantinople. This council was held under circumstances peculiarly 
favourable to candid discussion. The ecclesiastical power was not yet too 
strong to set both reason and the civil authorities at defiance. Its decisions 
were adverse to the monothelites ; and the orthodox doctrine of two natures 
and two wills in Christ was received by the common consent of the Greek 
and Latin parties as the true rule of faith of the Christian church. Religious 
discussion had now taken a strong hold on public opinion, and as the 
majority of the Greek population had never adopted the opinions of the 
monothelites, the decisions of the sixth general council contributed 
powerfully to promote the union of the Greeks with the imperial 
administration. 


JUSTINIAN II (685 A.D.) 


Justinian IT succeeded his father Constantine at the age of sixteen, and 
though so very young, he immediately assumed the personal direction of 
the government. He was by no means destitute of talents, but his cruel and 
presumptuous character rendered him incapable of learning to perform the 


duties of his situation with justice. He turned his arms against the Saracens 
though the caliph Abdul-Malik offered to make additional concessions in 
order to induce the emperor to renew the treaty of peace which had been 
concluded with his father. Justinian sent a powerful army into Armenia 
under Leontius. All the provinces which had shown any disposition to 
favour the Saracens were laid waste, and the army carried off an immense 
booty, and drove away a great part of the inhabitants as slaves. The caliph 
being engaged in a struggle for the Caliphate with powerful rivals, and 
disturbed by rebels even in his own Syrian dominions, arrested the progress 
of the Roman arms by purchasing peace on terms far more favourable to the 
empire than those of the treaty between Constantine and Moawyah. 


Justinian, at the commencement of his reign, made a successful expedition 
into the country occupied by the Slavonians in Macedonia, who were now 
closely allied with the Bulgarian principality beyond Mount Haemus. 
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This people, emboldened by their increased force, had pushed their 
plundering excursions as far as the Propontis. The imperial army was 
completely successful, and both the Slavonians and their Bulgarian allies 
were defeated. In order to repeople the fertile shores of the Hellespont about 
Abydos, Justinian transplanted a number of the Slavonian families into the 
province of Opsicum. This colony was so numerous and powerful that it 
furnished a considerable contingent to the imperial armies. 


The peace with the Saracens was not of long duration. Justinian refused to 
receive the first gold pieces coined by Abdul-Malik, which bore the legend, 


“God is the Lord.” The tribute had previously been paid in money from the 
municipal mints of Syria ; and Justinian imagined that the new Arabian 
coinage was an attack on the Holy Trinity. He led his army in per-son 
against the Saracens, and a battle took place near Sebastopolis, on the coast 
of Cilicia, in which he was entirely defeated, in consequence of the treason 
of the leader of his Slavonian troops. Justinian fled from the field of battle, 
and on his way to the capital he revenged himself on the Slavonians who 
had remained faithful to his standard for the desertion of their countrymen. 
The Slavonians in his service were put to death, and he even ordered the 
wives and children of those who had joined the Saracens to be murdered. 
The deserters were established by the Saracens on the coast of Syria, and in 
the island of Cyprus ; and under the government of the caliph they were 
more prosperous than under that of the Roman emperor. It was during this 
war that the Saracens inflicted the first great badge of civil degradation on 
the Christian population of their dominions. Abdul-Malik established the 
haratch, or Christian capitation tax, in order to raise money to carry on the 
war with Justinian. This unfortunate mode of taxing the Christian subjects 
of the caliph, in a different manner from the Moham medans, completely 
separated the two classes, and reduced the Christians to the rank of serfs of 
the state, whose most prominent political relation with the Mussulman 
community was that of furnishing money to the government. The decline of 
the Christian population throughout the dominions of the caliphs was the 
consequence of this ill-judged measure, which has probably tended more to 
the depopulation of the East than all the tyranny and military violence of the 
Mohammedan armies. 


Part of a Saracen Standard 
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The restless spirit of Justinian naturally plunged into the ecclesiastical 
controversies which divided the church. He assembled a general council 
called usually in Trullo, from the hall of its meeting having been covered 
with a dome. The proceedings of this council, as might have been expected 
from those of an assembly controlled by such a spirit as that of the emperor, 
tended only to increase the growing differences between the Greek and 
Latin parties in the church. Of 102 canons sanctioned by this council, the 
pope finally rejected six, as adverse to the usages of the Latins. And thus an 
additional cause of separation was permanently created between the Greeks 
and Latins, and the measures of the church, as well as the political 
arrangements of the times, and the social feelings of the people, all tended 
to render union impossible. 


A taste for building is a common fancy of sovereigns who possess the 
absolute disposal of large funds without any feeling of their duty as trustees 
for the benefit of the people whom they govtrn. Even in the midst of the 
greatest public distress, the treasury of nations, on the very verge of ruin 
and bankruptcy, must contain large sums of money drawn from the annual 
taxation. This treasure, when placed at the irresponsible disposal of princes 
who affect magnificence, is frequently employed in useless and ornamental 
building ; and this fashion has been so general with despots, that the princes 
who have been most distinguished for their love of building, have not 
unfrequently been the worst and most oppressive sovereigns. It is always a 
delicate and difficult task for a sovereign to estimate the amount which a 
nation can wisely afford to expend on ornamental architecture ; and from 
his position he is seldom qualified to judge correctly on what buildings 
ornament ought to be employed in order to make art accord with the taste 
and feelings of the people. Public opinion affords the only criterion for the 
formation of a sound judgment on this department of public administration ; 
for, when princes possessing a taste for building are not compelled to 


consult the wants and wishes of their subjects in the construction of national 
edifices they are apt, by their wild projects and lavish expenditure, to create 
evils far greater than any which could result from an exhibition of bad taste 

alone. 


In an evil hour the love of building took possession of Justinian’s mind. His 
lavish expenditure soon obliged him to make his financial administration 
more rigorous, and general discontent quickly pervaded the capital. The 
religious and superstitious feelings of the population were severely 
wounded by the emperor’s eagerness to destroy a church of the Virgin, in 
order to embellish the vicinity of his palace with a splendid fountain. 
Justinian’s own scruples required to be soothed by a religious ceremony, but 
the patriarch for some time refused to officiate, alleging that the church had 
no prayers to desecrate holy buildings. The emperor, however, was the head 
of the church and the master of the bishops, whom he could remove from 
office, so that the patriarch did not long dare to refuse obedience to his 
orders. It is said, however, that the patriarch showed very clearly his 
dissatisfaction by repairing to the spot and authorising the destruction of the 
church by an ecclesiastical ceremony, to which he added these words, ” to 
God, who suffers all things, be rendered glory, now and forever. Amen.” 
The ceremony was sufficient to satisfy the conscience of the emperor, who 
perhaps neither heard nor heeded the words of the patriarch. The public 
discontent was loudly expressed, and Justinian soon perceived that the fury 
of the populace threatened a rebellion in Constantinople. To avert the 
danger, he took every measure which unscrupulous cruelty could suggest ; 
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but, as generally happens in periods of general discontent and excitement, 
the storm burst in an unexpected quarter, and the hatred of Justinian left him 
suddenly without support. Leontius, one of the ablest generals of the 
empire, whose exploits have been already mentioned, had been thrown into 
prison, but was at this time ordered to assume the government of the 
province of Hellas. He considered the nomination as a mere pretext to 


remove him from the capital, in order to put him to death at a distance 
without any trial. 


On the eve of his departure, Leontius placed himself at the head of a 
sedition ; Justinian was seized, and his ministers were murdered by the 
populace with the most savage cruelty. Leontius was proclaimed emperor, 
but he spared the life of his dethroned predecessor for the sake of the 
benefits which he had received from Constantine Pogonatus. He ordered 
Justinian’s nose to be cut off, and exiled him to Cherson. From this 
mutilation the dethroned emperor received the insulting nickname of 
Rhinotmetus, or ” docknose,” by which he is distinguished in Byzantine 
history. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LEONTIUS (695-698 A.D.) 


The government of Leontius was characterised by the unsteadiness which 
not unfrequently marks the administration of the ablest sovereigns who 
obtain their thrones by accidental circumstances rather than by systematic 
combinations. The most important event of his reign was the final loss of 
Africa, which led to his dethronement. The indefatigable caliph Abdul- 
Malik despatched a powerful expedition into Africa under Hassan ; the 
province was soon conquered, and Carthage was captured after a feeble 
resistance. An expedition sent by Leontius to relieve the province arrived 
too late to save Carthage, but the commander-in-chief forced the entrance 
into the port, recovered possession of the city, and drove the Arabs from 
most of the fortified towns on the coast. The Arabs constantly received new 
reinforcements, which the Roman general demanded from Leontius in vain. 
At last the Arabs assembled a fleet, and the Romans, being defeated in a 
naval engagement, were compelled to abandon Carthage, which the Arabs 
utterly destroyed, — having too often experienced the superiority of the 
Romans, both in naval affairs and in the art of war, to venture on retaining 
populous and fortified cities on the sea coast. This curious fact affords 
strong proof of the great superiority of the Roman commerce and naval 
resources, and equally powerful evidence of the shameful disorder in the 
civil and military administration of the empire, which rendered these 
advantages useless, and allowed the imperial fleets to be defeated by the 


naval forces collected by the Arabs from among their Egj/ptian and Syrian 
subjects. At the same time it is evident that the naval victories of the Arabs 
could never have been gained unless a powerful party of the Christians had 
been induced, by their feelings of hostility to the Roman Empire, to afford 
them a willing support ; for there were as yet neither shipbuilders nor 
sailors among the Mussulmans. 


The Roman expedition, on its retreat from Carthage, stopped in the Island 
of Crete, where a sedition broke out among the troops, in which their 
general was killed. Apsimar, the commander of the Cibyraiot troops, was 
declared emperor by the name of Tiberius. The fleet proceeded directly to 
Constantinople, which offered no resistance. Leontius was taken prisoner, 
his nose cut off, and his person confined in a monastery. Tiberius Apsimar 
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governed the empire with prudence, and his brother Heraclius commanded 
the Roman armies with success. The imperial troops penetrated into Syria ; 
a victory was gained over the Arabs at Samosata, but the ravages committed 
by the Romans in this invasion surpassed the greatest cruelties ever inflicted 
by the Arabs ; for two hundred thousand Saracens are said to have perished 
during the campaign. Armenia was alternately invaded and laid waste by 
the Romans and the Saracens, as the various turns of war favoured the 
hostile parties, and as the changing interests of the Armenian population 
induced them to aid the emperor or the caliph. But while Tiberius was 
occupied in the duties of government, and living without any fear of a 
domestic enemy, he was suddenly surprised in his capital by Justinian, wlio 
appeared before Constantinople at the head of a Bulgarian array (705). 


JUSTINIAN RECOVERS THE THRONE 


Ten years of exile had been spent by the banished emperor in vain attempts 
to obtain power. His violent proceedings made him everywhere detested, 
but he possessed the daring enterprise and the ferocious cruelty necessary 
for a chief of banditti, joined to a singular confidence in the value of his 
hereditary claim to the imperial throne ; so that no undertaking appeared to 
him hopeless. After quarrelling with the inhabitants of Cherson, and with 
his brother-in-law, the king of the Khazars, he succeeded, by a desperate 
exertion of courage, in reaching the country of the Bulgarians. Terbelis, 
their sovereign, agreed to assist him in recovering his throne, and they 
marched immediately with a Bulgarian army to the walls of Constantinople. 
Three days after their arrival, they succeeded in entering the capital during 
the night. Ten years of adversity had increased the natural ferocity of 
Justinian’s disposition ; and a desire of vengeance seems henceforward to 
have been the chief motive of his actions. 


The population of Constantinople had now sunk to the same degree of 
barbarism as the nations surrounding them, and in cruelty they were worthy 
subjects of their emperor. Justinian gratified them by celebrating his 
restoration with splendid chariot races in the circus. He sat on an elevated 
throne, with his feet resting on the necks of the dethroned emperors, 
Leontius and Tiberius, who were stretched on the platform below, while the 
Greek populace around shouted the words of the psalmist, ” Thou shalt 
tread down the asp and the basilisk, thou shalt trample on the lion and the 
dragon.” The dethroned emperors and Heraclius, who had so well sustained 
the glory of the Roman arms against the Saracens, were afterwards hung 
from the battlements of Constantinople. Justinian’s whole soul was 
occupied with plans of vengeance. Though the conquest of Tyana laid open 
Asia Minor to the incursions of the Saracens, instead of opposing them, he 
directed his disposable forces to punish the cities of Ravenna and Cherson, 
because they had incurred his personal hatred. Both the proscribed cities 
had rejoiced at his dethronement ; they were both taken and treated with 
savage cruelty. The Greek city of Cherson, though the seat of a flourishing 
commerce, and inhabited by a numerous population, was condemned to 
utter destruction. Justinian ordered all the buildings to be razed with the 


ground, and every soul within its walls to be put to death ; but the troops 
sent to execute these barbarous orders revolted, and proclaimed an 
Armenian, called Bardanes, emperor, under the name of Philippicus. 
Seizing the fleet, they sailed directly to Constantinople. 
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Justinian was encamped with an army in Asia Minor when Philippicus 
arrived, and took possession of the capital without encountering any 
resistance. He was immediately deserted by his whole army, for the troops 
were as little pleased with his conduct since his restoration, as was every 
other class of his subjects ; but his ferocity and courage never failed him, 
and his rage was unbounded when he found himself abandoned by every 
one. He was seized and executed, without having it in his power to offer the 
slightest resistance. His son Tiberius, though only six years of age, was torn 
from the altar of a church, to which he had been conducted for safety, and 
cruelly massacred ; and thus the race of Heraclius was extinguished, after 
the family had governed the Roman Empire for exactly a century (610 to 
711 a.d.). 


ANARCHY 


During the interval of six years which elapsed from the death of Justinian H 
to the accession of Leo the Isaurian, the imperial throne was occupied by 
three sovereigns. Their history is only remarkable as proving the inherent 
strength of the Roman body politic, which could survive such continual 
revolutions, even in the state of weakness to which it was reduced. 
Philippicus was a luxurious and extravagant prince, who thought only of 
enjoying the situation which he had accidentally obtained. He was soon 
dethroned by a band of conspirators, who carried him off from tlie palace 
while in a fit of drunkenness, and after putting out his eyes, left him 
helpless in the middle of the hippodrome. The reign of Philippicus would 
hardly deserve notice, had he not increased the confusion into which the 
empire had fallen, and exposed the total want of character and conscience 
among the Greek clergy, by re-establishing the monothelite doctrines in a 
general council of the Eastern bishops. 


As the conspirators who had dethroned Philippicus had not formed any plan 
for choosing his successor, the first secretary of state was elected emperor 
by a public assembly held in the great church of St. Sophia, under the name 
of Anastasius II. He immediately re-established the orthodox faith, and his 
character is consequently the subject of eulogy with the historians of his 
reign. The Saracens, whose power was continually increasing, were at this 
time preparing a great expedition at Alexandria, in order to attack 
Constantinople. Anastasius sent a fleet with the troops of the theme 
Opsicium, to destroy the magazines of timber collected on the coast of 
Phoenicia for the purpose of assisting the preparations at Alexandria. The 
Roman armament was commanded by a deacon of St. Sophia, who also 
held the office of grand treasurer of the empire. The nomination of a 
member of the clergy to command the army gave great dissatisfaction to the 
troops, who were not yet so deeply tinctured with ecclesiastical ideas and 
manners, as the aristocracy of the empire. A sedition took place while the 
army lay at Rhodes ; Joannes the Deacon was slain, and the expedition 
quitted the port in order to return to the capital. The soldiers on their way 
landed at Adramyttium, and finding there a collector of the revenues of a 


popular character, they declared him emperor, under the name of 
Theodosius III. 


The new emperor was compelled unwillingly to follow the army. For six 
months, Constantinople was closely besieged, and the emperor Anastasius, 
who had retired to Nicsea, was defeated in a general engagement. The 
capital was at last taken by the rebels, who were so deeply sensible of theii 
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real iutei*ests, that they maintained strict discipline, and Aiiastasius, whose 
weakness gave little confidence to his followers, consented to resign the 
empire to Theodosius, and to retire into a monastery, that he might secure 
an amnesty to all his friends. Theodosius was distinguished by many good 
qualities, but on the throne he proved a perfect cipher, and his reign is only 
remarkable as affording a pretext for the assumption of the imperial dignity 
by Leo II, called the Isaurian. This able and enterprising officer, perceiving 
that the critical times rendered the empire the prize of any man who had 
talents to seize, and power to defend it, placed himself at the head of the 
troops in Asia Minor, assumed the title of emperor, and soon compelled 
Theodosius to quit the throne and become a priest. 


During the period which elapsed between the death of Heraclius and the 
accession of Leo, the few remains of Roman principles of administration 
which had lingered in the imperial court, were gradually extinguished. The 
long-cherished hope of restoring the ancient power and glory of the Roman 
Empire expired, and even the aristocracy, which always clings the last to 
antiquated forms and ideas, no longer dwelt with confidence on the mem- 
ory of former days. The conviction that the empire had undergone a great 
moral and political change, which severed the future irrevocably from the 
past, though it was probably not fully understood, was at least felt and acted 
on both by the people and the government. The sad fact that the splendid 
light of civilisation which had illuminated the ancient world had now 
become as obscure at Constantinople as at Rome, Antioch, Alexandria, and 


Carthage was too evident to be longer doubted ; the very twilight of 
antiquity had faded into darkness. It is rather, however, the province of the 
antiquary than of the historian to collect all the traces of this truth scattered 
over the records of the seventh century. 


The disorganisation of the Roman government at tliis period, and the want 
of any influence over the court by the Greek nation, are visible in the choice 
of the persons who occupied the imperial throne after the extinction of the 
family of Heraclius. They were selected by accident, and several were of 
foreign origin, who did not even look upon themselves as either Greeks or 
Romans. Philippicus was an Armenian, and Leo III, whose reign opens a 
new era in Eastern history, was an Isaurian. On the throne he proved that he 
was destitute of any attachment to Roman political institutions, and any 
respect for the Greek ecclesiastical establishment. It was by the force of his 
talents, and by his able direction of the state and of the army, that he 
succeeded in securing his family on the Byzantine throne ; for he 
unquestionably placed himself in direct hostility to the feelings and 
opinions of his Greek and Roman subjects, and transmitted to his 
successors a contest between the imperial power and the Greek nation 
concerning picture worship, in which the very existence of Greek 
nationality, civilisation, and religion, became at last compromised. From the 
commencement of the iconoclastic contest, the history of the Greeks 
assumes a new aspect. Their civilisation, and their connection with the 
Byzantine Empire, become linked with the policy and fortunes of the 
Eastern church, and ecclesiastical affairs obtain a supremacy over all social 
and political considerations in their minds. 


The geographical extent of the empire at the time of its transition from the 
Roman to the Byzantine Empire affords evidence of the influence which the 
territorial changes produced by the Saracen conquests exercised in 
conferring political importance on the Greek race. The frontier towards the 
Saracens of Syria commenced at Mopsuestia in Cilicia, the last fortress 
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of the Arab power. It ran along the chains of mounts Amanus and Taurus to 
the mountainous district to the north of Edessa and Nisibis, called, after the 
time of Justinian, the Fourth Armenia, of which Martyropolis was the 
capital. It then followed nearly the ancient limits of the empire until it 
reached the Black Sea, a short distance to the east of Trebizond. On the 
northern shores of the Euxine, Cherson was now the only city that 
acknowledged the supremacy of the empire, retaining at the same time all 
its wealth and commerce, with the municipal privileges of a free city. In 
Europe, Mount Hsemus formed the barrier against the Bulgarians, while the 
mountainous ranges which bound Macedonia to the northwest, and encircle 
the territory of Dyrrhachium, were regarded as the limits of the free 
Slavonian states. It is true that large bodies of Slavonians had penetrated to 
the south of this line, and lived in Greece and Peloponnesus, but not in the 
same independent condition with reference to the imperial administration as 
their northern brethren of the Servian family. 


Istria, Venice, and the cities on the Dalmatian coast, still acknowledged the 
supremacy of the empire, though their distant position, their commercial 
connections, and their religious feelings, were all tending towards a final 
separation. In the centre of Italy, the exarchate of Ravenna still held Rome 
in subjection, but the people of Italy were entirely alienated from the 
political administration, which was now regarded by them as purely Greek, 
and the Italians, with Rome before their eyes, could hardly admit the 
pretensions of the Greeks to be regarded as the legitimate representatives of 
the Roman Empire. The loss of northern and central Italy was consequently 
an event in constant danger of occurring ; it would have required an able 
and energetic and just government to have repressed the national feelings of 
the Italians, and conciliated their allegiance. The condition of the 
population of the south of Italy and of Sicily was very different. There the 
majority of the inhabitants were Greeks in language and manners ; but at 
this time the cities of Gaeta (Caieta), Naples (Neapolis), Amalfi, and 
Sorrento (Surrentum), the district of Otranto, and the peninsula to the south 
of the ancient Sybaris, now called Calabria, were the only parts which 
remained under the Byzantine government. Sicily, though it had begun to 
suffer from the incursions of the Saracens, was still populous and wealthy. 
Sardinia, the last possession of the Greeks to the westward of Italy, was 
conquered by the Saracens about this time (711 a.d.).c 


CHAPTER VII LEO THE ISAURIAN TO JOANNES ZIMISCES 


[717-969 A.D.] 


With the accession of Leo the Isaurian to the throne of Constantinople a 
new era opens in the history of the Eastern Empire. The progress of society 
had been deliberately opposed by imperial legislation. The legislators of the 
empire were persuaded that each order and profession of its citizens should 
be fixed by hereditary succession, and an attempt had been made to divide 
the population into castes. But the political laws not only impoverished but 
depopulated the empire, and threatened the dissolution of the very elements 
of society. Under their operation the Western Empire became the prey of the 
smaller northern nations, and the Eastern Empire was on the verge of being 
overrun by the Saracen invaders. « 


Leo II mounted the throne, and under his government the empire not only 
ceased to decline, but even began to regain much of its early vigour. 
Reformed modifications of the old Roman authority developed new energy 
in the empire. Great political reforms, and still greater changes in the 
condition of the people, mark the eighth century as an epoch of transition. 


When Leo III was proclaimed emperor, it seemed as if no human power 
could save Constantinople from falling as Rome had fallen. The Saracens 
considered the sovereignty of every land in which any remains of Roman 
civilisation survived, as within their grasp. Leo, an Isaurian,’ and an icono- 


[1 Isauria Is an obsolete name referring to a district in Asia Minor bounded 
by Cilicia, Lycaonia, Phrygia, and Pisidia. The region was cold and rugged 
and the Isaurians accordingly independent and fond of raids. In 75 b.c, the 
Roman proconsul, P. Servilius, brought them to terms and received the 
epithet Isauricus, but the Romans were eventually glad to grant them 
freedom in return for peace. Justinian claimed to have subdued them. Two 
emperors came from Isauria, Zeno (474-495) and the epoch-making Leo. 


Hertzberg” says that Leo was called Isaurian “probably from the nativity of 
his parents,” aud thinks he was ” born about G75 at Germanicia, on the 
borders of Cappadocia, Armenia, and Syria,” whence he was taken to 
Mesembria in Thrace by his parents after the Arab invasion. K. Schenk,o 
however, says, ” I employ the epithet consecrated by the error of centuries, 
although Leo was sprung from Germanicia, and therefore is a Syrian.” 
Gelzer’^ accordingly calls Leo “the Syrian (Isaurian) emperor.” lie calls 
the accession of Leo ” a moment of true world-historical meaning.” ] 
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clast, consequently a foreigner and a heretic, ascended the throne of 
Constantino, and arrested the victorious career of the Mohammedans. He 
then reorganised the whole administration so completely in accordance with 
the new exigencies of Eastern society, that the reformed empire outlived for 
many centuries every government contemporary with its establishment. 


The Eastern Roman Empire, thus reformed, is called by modern historians 
the Byzantine Empire ; and the term is well devised to mark the changes 
effected in the government, after the extinction of the last traces of the 
military monarchy of ancient Rome. The social condition of the inhabitants 
of the Eastern Empire had already undergone a considerable change during 
the century which elapsed from the accession of Heraclius to that of Leo. 


This change created a new phase in the Roman Empire. The gradual 
progress of this change has led some writers to date the commencement of 
the Byzantine Empire as early as the reigns of Zeno and Anastasius, and 
others to descend so late as the times of Maurice and Heraclius. “ But as the 
Byzantine Empire was only a continuation of the Roman government under 
a reformed system, it seems most correct to date its commencement from 


the period when the new social and political modifications produced a 
visible effect on the fate of the Eastern Empire. This period is marked by 
the accession of Leo the Isaurian. 


The administrative system of Rome, as modified by Constantine, continued 
in operation, though subjected to frequent reforms, until Constantinople was 
stormed by the crusaders, and the Greek church enslaved by papal 
domination. The general council of Nicsea, and the dedication of the 
imperial city, with their concomitant legislative, administrative, and judicial 
institutions, engendered a succession of political measures, whose direct 
relations were uninterrupted until terminated by foreign conquest. The 
government of Great Britain has undergone greater changes during the last 
three centuries than that of the Eastern Empire during the nine centuries 
which elapsed from the foundation of Constantinople in 330, to its conquest 
in 1204. 


Yet Leo III has strong claims to be regarded as the first of a new series of 
emperors. He was the founder of a dynasty, the saviour of Constantinople, 
and the reformer of the church and state. He was the first Christian 
sovereign who arrested the torrent of Mohammedan conquest ; he improved 
the condition of his subjects ; he attempted to purify their religion from the 
superstitious reminiscences of Hellenism, with which it was still debased, 
and to stop the development of a quasi-idolatry in the orthodox church. 
Nothing can prove more decidedly the right of his empire to assume a new 
name than the contrast presented by the condition of its inhabitants to that 
of the subjects of the preceding dynasty. Under the successors of Heraclius, 
the Roman Empire presents the spectacle of a declining society, and its 
thinly peopled provinces were exposed to the intrusion of foreign colonists 
and hostile invaders. But, under Leo, society offers an aspect of improve- 


[1 Clinton « says, “The empire of Rome, properly so called, ends at 476 
a.d.,” which is the third year of Zeno. Numismatists, like Saulcy,/ place the 
commencement of the Byzantine Empire in the reign of Anastasius I. 
Gibbon £/ tells us, “Tiberius by the Arabs, and Maurice by the Italians, are 
distinguished as the first of the Greek Caesars, as the founders of a new 
dynasty and empire. The silent revolution was accomplished before the 
death of Heraclius.” Buryj’i on the other hand, vehemently denies the 


justice of using the word ” Byzantine ” at all, saying ” no Byzantine Empire 
ever began to exist ; the Roman Empire did not come to an end until 1453.” 
He accordingly clings to the expression ” Later Roman Empire.” None the 
less, since Finlay * finds the word Byzantine a convenient term and places 
its proper beginning here, and since so many other historians old and new 
have given the word authority, it may well be allowed to stand. ] 
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ment and prosperity ; the old population revives from its lethargy, and soon 
increases, both in number and strength, to such a degree as to drive back all 
intruders on its territories. In the records of human civilisation, Leo the 
Isaurian must always occupy a high position, as a type of what the central 
power in a state can effect even in a declining empire. 


Thus after the accession of Leo III, a new condition of society is apparent ; 
and though many old political evils continued to exist, it becomes evident 
that a greater degree of personal liberty, as well as greater security for 
property, was henceforth guaranteed to the mass of the inhabitants of the 
empire. Indeed, no other government of which history has preserved the 
records, unless it be that of China, has secured equal advantages to its 
subjects for so long a period. The empires of the caliphs and of 
Charlemagne, though historians have celebrated their praises loudly, cannot, 
in their best days, compete with the administration organised by Leo on this 
point ; and both sank into ruin while the Byzantine Empire continued to 
flourish in full vigour. It must be confessed that eminent historians present a 
totally different picture of Byzantine history to their readers. Voltaire speaks 
of it as a worthless repertory of declamation and miracles, disgraceful to the 
human mind. Even the sagacious Gibbon, S’ after enumerating with just 
pride the extent of his labours, adds: “From these considerations, I should 
have abandoned without regret the Greek slaves and their servile historians, 
had I not reflected that the fate of the Byzantine monarchy is passively 
coEnected with the most splendid and important revolutions which have 
changed the state of the world.” 


The history of the Byzantine Empire divides itself into three periods, 
strongly marked by distinct characteristics. 


The first period commences with the reign of Leo II in 716, and terminates 
with that of Michael III in 867. It comprises the whole history of the 
predominance of the iconoclasts in the established church, and of the 
reaction which reinstated the orthodox in power. It opens with the efforts by 
vhich Leo and the people of the empire saved the Roman law and the 
Christian religion from the conquering Saracens. It embraces a long and 
violent struggle between the government and the people, the emperors 
seeking to increase the central power by annihilating every local franchise, 
and even the right of private opinion, among their subjects. The contest 
concerning image worship, from the prevalence of ecclesiastical ideas, 
became the expression of this struggle. Its object was as much to 
consolidate the supremacy of the imperial authority, as to purify the practice 
of the church. The smperors wished to constitute themselves the fountains 
of ecclesiastical as completely as of civil legislation. 


The long and bloody wars of this period, and the vehement character of the 
sovereigns who filled the throne, attract the attention of those who love to 
dwell on the romantic facts of history. Unfortunately, the biographical 
sketches and individual characters of the heroes of these ages lie concealed 
in the dullest chronicles. But the true historical feature of this memorable 
period is the aspect of a declining empire, saved by the moral vigour 
developed in society, and of the central authority struggling to restore 
national prosperity. Never was such a succession of able sovereigns seen 
following one another on any other throne. The stern iconoclast, Leo the 
Isaurian, opens the line as the second founder of the Eastern Empire. His 
son, the fiery Constantine, who was said to prefer the odour of the stable to 
the perfumes of his palaces, replanted the Christian standards on the banks 
of the Euphrates. Irene, the beautiful Athenian, presents a strange 
combination 
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of talent, heartlessness, and orthodoxy. The finance minister, Nicephorus, 
perishes on the field of battle like an old Roman. The Armenian Leo falls at 
the altar of his private chapel, murdered as he is singing psalms with his 
deep voice, before day-dawn. Michael the Amorian, who stammered Greek 
with his native Phrygian accent, became the founder of an imperial dynasty, 
destined to be extinguished by a Slavonian groom. The accomplished 
Theophilus lived in an age of romance, both in action and literature. His 
son, Michael, the last of the Amorian family, was the only contemptible 
prince 


of this period, and he was certainly the most despicable buffoon that ever 
occupied a throne. 


The second period commences with the reign of Basil I in 867, and tenni- 
nates with the deposition of Michael VI in 1057. During two centuries the 
imperial sceptre was retained by members of the Basilian family, or held by 
those who shared their throne as guardians or husbands. At this time the 
Byzantine Empire attained its highest pitch of external power and internal 
prosperity. The Saracens were pursued into the plains of Syria. Antioch and 
Edessa were reunited to the empire. The Bulgarian monarchy was 
conquered, and the Danube became again the northern frontier. The 
Slavonians in Greece were almost exterminated. Byzantine commerce filled 
the whole Mediterranean, and legitimated the claim of the emperor of 
Constantinople to the title of “autocrat of the Mediterranean Sea.” But the 
real glory of this period coisists in the power of the law. Respect for the 
administration of justice per\aded society more generally than it had ever 
done at any preceding period cf the history of the world — a fact which 
seems to have been completely overlooked by some of our greatest 
historians, though it is all-important ia the history of human civilisation. 


The third period extends from the accession of Isaac I (Comnenus) in 1057, 
to the conquest of the Byzantine Empire by the crusaders, in 1204. This is 
the true period of decline and fall of the Eastern Empire. It commenced by a 
rebellion of the great nobles of Asia, who effected an internal revolution in 
the Byzantine Empire by wrenching the administration out of the hands of 
well-trained officials, and destroying the responsil)ility created by a 
systematic procedure. A despotism supported by personal influence soon 


ruined the scientific fabric which had previously upheld the imperial power. 
The people were ground to the earth by a fiscal rapacity, over which the 
splendour of the house of Comnenus throws a thin veil. The wealth of the 
empire was dissipated, its prosperity destroyed, the administration of justice 
corrupted, and the central authority lost all control over the population, 
when a band of 20,000 adventurers, masked as crusaders, put an end to the 
Roman Empire of the East. 


A Byzantine Peasant 
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When Leo was raised to the throne, the empire was threatened with 
immediate ruin. Six emperors had been dethroned within the space of 
twenty-one years. Of these, four perished by the hand of the public 
executioner, one died in obscurity, after being deprived of sight, and the 
other was only allowed to end his days peacefully in a monastery because 
Leo felt the imperial sceptre firmly fixed in his own grasp. Every army 
assembled to encounter the Saracens had broken out into rebellion. The 
Bulgarians and Slavonians wasted Europe up to the walls of Constantinople 
; the Saracens ravaged the whole of Asia Minor to the shores of the 
Bosporus. 


Amorium was the principal city of the theme Anatolicum. The caliph 
Suleiman had sent his brother, Moslemah, with a numerous army, to 
complete the conquest of the Roman Empire, which appeared to be an 
enterprise of no extraordinary difficulty, and Amorium was besieged by the 
Saracens. Leo, who commanded the Byzantine troops, required some time 
to concert the operations by which he hoped to raise the siege. To gain the 
necessary delay, he opened negotiations with the invaders, and, under the 
pretext of hastening the conclusion of the treaty, he visited the Saracen 
general engaged in the siege with an escort of only five hundred horse. The 
Saracens were invited to suspend their attacks until the decision of 
Moslemah, who was at the head of another division of the Mohammedan 
army, could be known. 


In an interview which took place with the bishop and principal inhabitants 
of Amorium, relating to the proffered terms, Leo contrived to exhort them 
to continue their defence, and assured them of speedy succour. The 


besiegers, nevertheless, pressed forward their approaches. Leo, after his 
interview with the Amorians, proposed that the Saracen general should 
accompany him to the headquarters of Moslemah. The Saracen readily 
agreed to an arrangement which would enable him to deliver so important a 
hostage to the commander-in-chief. The wary Isaurian, who well knew that 
he would be closely watched, had made his plan of escape. On reaching a 
narrow defile, from which a cross-road led to the advanced posts of his own 
army, Leo suddenly drew his sabre and attacked the Saracens about his 
person ; while his guards, who were prepared for the signal, easily opened a 
way through the two thousand hostile cavalry of the escort, and all reached 
the Byzantine camp in safety. Leo’s subsequent military dispositions and 
diplomatic negotiations induced the enemy to raise the siege of Amorium, 
and the grateful inhabitants united with the army in saluting him emperor of 
the Romans. But in his arrangements with Moslemah, he is accused by his 
enemies of having agreed to conditions which facilitated the further 
progress of the Mohammedans, in order to secure his own march to 
Constantinople. On this march he was met by the son of Theodosius III, 
whom he defeated. Theodosius resigned his crown, and retired into a 
monastery ; 1 while Leo made his triumphal entry into the capital by the 
Golden Gate, and was crowned by the patriarch in the church of Sophia on 
the 25th of March, 717. 


The position of Leo continued to be one of extreme difficulty. The caliph 
Suleiman, who had seen one private adventurer succeed the other in quick 
succession on the imperial throne, deemed the moment favourable 

^ Theodosius ended his life at Ephesus, where he was buried in the church 


of St. Philip. He ordered that his tombstone should bear no inscription but 
the word TFEIA (Health). 
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for the final conquest of the Christians ; and, reinforcing his brother’s army, 
he ordered him to lay siege to Constantinople. The Saracen Empire had now 


reached its greatest extent. From the banks of the Sihun and the Indus to the 
shores of the Atlantic in Mauretania and Spain, the orders of Suleiman were 
implicitly obeyed. The recent conquests of Spain in the West, and of 
Fergana, Kashgar, and Sind in the East, had animated the confidence of the 
Mohammedans to such a degree that no enterprise appeared difficult. The 
army Moslemah led against Constantinople was the best-appointed that had 
ever attacked the Christians ; it consisted of eighty thousand warriors. The 
caliph announced his intention of taking the field in person with additional 
forces, should the capital of the Christians offer a protracted resistance to 
the arms of Islam. The whole expedition is said to have employed 180,000 
men ; and the number does not appear to be greatly exaggerated, if it be 
supposed to include the sailors of the fleet and the reinforcements which 
reached the camp before Constantinople. 


THE SIEGE OF COXSTANTINOPLE (717-718 A.D.) 


Moslemah, after capturing Pergamus, marched to Abydos, where he was 
joined by the Saracen fleet. He then transported his army across the 
Hellespont, and, marching along the shore of the Propontis, invested Leo in 
his capital both by land and sea.’ The strong walls of Constantinople, the 
engines of defence with which Roman and Greek art had covered the 
ramparts, and the skill of the Byzantine engineers, rendered every attempt 
to carry the place by assault hopeless, so that the Saracens were compelled 
to trust to the effect of a strict blockade for gaining possession of the city. 
They surrounded their camp with a deep ditch, and strengthened it with a 
strong dike. Moslemah then sent out large detachments to collect forage and 
destroy the provisions which might otherwise find their way into the 
besieged city. The presence of an active enemy and a populous city required 
constant vigilance on the part of a great portion of his land forces. 


The Saracen fleet consisted of eighteen hundred vessels of war and 
transports. In order to form the blockade, it was divided into two squadrons 
; one was stationed on the Asiatic coast, in the ports of Eutropius and Anthi- 
mus, to prevent supplies arriving from the Archipelago ; the other occupied 
the base in the European shore of the Bosporus above the point of Galata, in 
order to cut off all communication with the Black Sea and the cities of 


Cherson and Trebizond. The first naval engagement took place as the fleet 
was taking up its position within the Bosporus. The current, rendered 
impetuous by a change of wind, threw the heavy ships and transports into 
confusion. The besieged directed some fire-ships against the crowded 
vessels, and succeeded in burning several, and driving others on shore 
under the walls of Constantinople. The Saracen admiral, Suleiman, 
confident in the number of his remaining ships of war, resolved to avenge 
his partial defeat by a complete victory. He placed one hundred chosen 
Arabs, in complete armour, in each of his best vessels, and, advancing to the 
walls of Constantinople, made a vigorous attempt to enter the place by 
assault, as it was entered long after by Doge Dandolo. Leo was well 
prepared to repulse the attack, and, under his experienced guidance, the 
Arabs were completely defeated. A num-ber of the Saracen ships were 
burned by the Greek fire which the besieged 


r^ This was in August, 717, according to western authorities, though the 
Arabs set it in 71G.] 
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launched from their walls. After this defeat, Suleiman withdrew the 
European squadron of his fleet into the Sosthenian bay. 


The besiegers encamped before Constantinople on the 15th of August, 717. 
The caliph Suleiman ^ died before he was able to send any reinforcements 
to his brother. The winter proved unusually severe. The country all round 
Constantinople remained covered with deep snow for many weeks. The 
greater part of the horses and camels in the camp of Moslemah perished ; 
numbers of the best soldiers, accustomed to the mild winters of Syria, died 
from having neglected to take the requisite precautions against a northern 
climate. The difficulty of procuring food ruined the discipline of the troops. 
These misfortunes were increased by the untimely death of the admiral, 
Suleiman. In the meantime, Leo and the inhabitants of Constantinople, 
having made the necessary preparations for a long siege, passed the winter 


in security. A fleet, fitted out at Alexandria, brought supplies to Moslemah 
in the spring. Four hundred transports, escorted by men-of-war, sailed past 
Constantinople, and, entering the Bosporus, took up their station at Kalos 
Agros. Another fleet, almost equally numerous, arrived soon after from 
Africa, and anchored in the bays on the Bithynian coast. These positions 
rendered the current a protection against the fire-ships of the garrison of 
Constantinople. The crews of the new transports were in great part 
composed of Christians, and the weak condition of Moslemah’s army filled 
them with fear. Many conspired to desert. Seizing the boats of their 
respective vessels during the night, numbers escaped to Constantinople, 
where they informed the emperor of the exact disposition of the whole 
Saracen force. Leo lost no time in tak-ing advantage of the enemy’s 
embarrassments. Fire-ships were sent with a favourable wind among the 
transports, while ships of war, furnished with engines for throwing Greek 
fire, increased the confusion. This bold attack was successful, and a part of 
the naval force of the Saracens was destroyed. Some ships fell a prey to the 
flames, some were driven on shore, and some were captured by the 
Byzantine squadron. 


The blockade was now at an end, for Moslemah’s troops were dying from 
want, while the besieged were living in plenty ; but the Saracen obstinately 
persisted in maintaining possession of his camp in Europe. It was not until 
his foraging parties were repeatedly cut off, and all the beasts of burden 
were consumed as food, that he consented to allow the standard of the 
prophet to retreat before the Christians. The remains of his army were 
embarked in the relics of the fleet, and on the 15th of August, 718, 
Moslemah raised the siege, after ruining one of the finest armies the 
Saracens ever assembled, by obstinately persisting in a hopeless 
undertaking. The troops were landed at Proconnesus, and marched back to 
Damascus, through Asia Minor ; but the fleet encountered a violent storm in 
passing through the Archipelago. The dispersed ships were pursued by the 
Greeks of the islands, and so many were lost or captured that only five of 
the Syrian squadron returned home. 


Few military details concerning Leo’s defence of Constantinople have been 
preserved, but there can be no doubt that it was one of the most brilliant 
exploits of a warlike age. 


The vanity of Gallic writers has magnified the success of Charles Martel 
over a plundering expedition of the Spanish Arabs into a marvellous 
victory, and attributed the deliverance of Europe from the Saracen yoke to 
the valour of the Franks. A veil has been thrown over the talents and 
courage of Leo, a soldier of fortune, just seated on the imperial throne, who 
defeated the 


[} Oil ‘be 8tli of October, according to Theophanes..?] 
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long-planned schemes of conquest of the caliphs Welid and Suleiman. It is 
unfortunate that we have no Isaurian literature.’ 


The world-historical importance of this event cannot be too higlily 
esteemed. The Arabian onslaught had reached its climax. Byzantium, and 
its emperor who had thrown it off, had rescued Christianity and Western 
civilisation. Still to-day in the Acathistus-hymn the orthodox church thanks 
the three great heroes Heraclius, Constantine IV, and Leo III for the rescues 
from the Avara, the Persian, and the Arab dangers. <^ 


The catastrophe of Moslemah’s army, and the state of the caliphate dur-ing 
the reigns of Omar II and Yazid II, relieved the empire from all immediate 
danger, and Leo was enabled to pursue his schemes for reorganising the 
army and defending his dominions against future invasions. The war was 
languidly carried on for some years, and the Saracens were gradually 
expelled from most of their conquests beyond Mount Taurus. In the year 
726, Leo was embarrassed by seditions and rebellions, caused by his 


decrees against image-worship. Hisham seized the opportunity, and sent 
two powerful armies to invade the empire. Csesarea was taken by 
Moslemah ; while another army, under Moawyah, pushing forward, laid 
siege to Nicsea. Leo was well pleased to see the Saracens consume their 
resources in attack’ ing a distant fortress ; but though they were repulsed 
before Nicsea, they retreated without serious loss, carrying off immense 
plunder. The plundering excursions of the Arabs were frequently renewed 
by land and sea. In one of these expeditions, the celebrated Sid-al-Battal 
carried off an individual who was set up by the Saracens as a pretender to 
the Byzantine throne, under the pretext that he was Tiberius, the son of 
Justinian II. Two sons of the caliph appeared more than once at the head of 
the invading armies. ^n the year 739 the Saracen forces poured into Asia 
Minor in immense numbers, with all their early energy. Leo, who had taken 
the command of the Byzantine army’ accompanied by his son Constantine, 
marched to meet Sid-al-Battal, whose great fame rendered him the most 
dangerous enemy. A battle took place at Acroinon, in the Anatolic theme, in 
which the Saracens were totally defeated. The valiant Sid, the most 
renowned champion of Islamism, perished on the field ; but the fame of his 
exploits has filled many volumes of Moslem romance, and furnished some 
of the tales that have adorned the memory of the Cid of Spain, three 
hundred years after the victory of Leo. The Western Christians have robbed 
the Byzantine Empire of its glory in every way. After this defeat the 
Saracen power ceased to be formidable to the empire, until the energy of the 
caliphate was revived by the vigorous administration of the Abbassides, 
who succeeded the Omayyads in 750. 


An Eighth Century Galley 
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Leo’s victories over the Mohammedans were au indispensable step to the 
establishment of his personal authority. But the measures of administrative 
wisdom which rendered his reign a new era in Roman history, are its most 
important feature in the annals of the human race. 


KEVOLT AGAINST LEO 


The whole policy of Leo’s reign has been estimated by his ecclesiastical 
reforms. These have been severely judged by all historians, and they appear 
to have encountered a violent opposition from a large portion of his 
subjects. The general dissatisfaction has preserved sufficient authentic 
information to allow of a candid examination of the merits and errors of his 
policy. 


Leo commenced his ecclesiastical reforms in the year 726, by an edict 
ordering all pictures in churches to be placed so high as to prevent the 
people from kissing them,i and prohibiting prostration before these 
symbols, or any act of public worship being addressed to them. Against this 
moderate edict of the emperor, the patriarch Germanus and the pope 
Gregory II made strong representations. The despotic principles of Leo’s 
administration, and the severe measures of centralisation which he enforced 
as the means of reorganising the public service, created many additional 
enemies to his government, as is hereafter more fully shown. 


The rebellion of the inhabitants of Greece, which occurred in the year 727, 
seems to have originated in a dissatisfaction with the fiscal and 
administrative reforms of Leo, to which local circiunstances, unnoticed by 
historians, gave peculiar violence, and which the edict against image- 
worship fanned into a flame. The unanimity of all classes, and the violence 
of the popular zeal in favour of their local privileges and superstitions, 
suggested the hope of dethroning Leo, and placing a Greek on the throne of 
Constantinople. A naval expedition, composed of the imperial fleet in the 
Cyclades, and attended by an army from the continent, was fitted out to 
attack the capital. Agallianus, who commanded the imperial forces 
stationed to watch the Slavonians settled in Greece, was placed at the head 
of the army destined to assail the conqueror of the Saracens. The name of 
the new emperor was Cosmas. In the month of April the Greek fleet 
appeared before Constantinople. It soon appeared that the Greeks, confiding 
in the goodness of their cause, had greatly overrated their own valour and 
strength, or strangely overlooked the resources of the iconoclasts. Leo met 
the fleet as it approached his capital, and completely defeated it. Agallianus, 
with the spirit of a hero, when he saw the utter ruin of the enterprise, 


plunged fully armed into the sea rather than surrender. Cosmas was taken 
prisoner, with another leader, and immediately beheaded. Leo, however, 
treated the mass of the prisoners with mildness. 


The opposition Leo encountered only confirmed him in his persuasion that 
it was indispensably necessary to increase the power of the central 
government in the provinces. As he was sincerely attached to the opinions 
of the iconoclasts, he was led to connect his ecclesiastical reforms with his 
political measures, and to pursue both with additional zeal. In order to 
secure the active support of all the officers of the administration, and 
exclude all image-worshippers from power, he convoked an assembly, 
called a silentium, 


[1 According to Hefele m this commonly accepted statement is not true, 
since Leo’s first order was the total abolition of images. | 
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consisting of the senators and the highest functionaries in the church and 
state. In this solemn manner it was decreed that images were to be removed 
from all the churches throughout the empire. 


Gregory II sent Leo strong representations against his first edicts on the 
subject of image-worship, and after the silentium he repeated these 
representations, and entered on a more decided course of opposition to the 
emperor’s ecclesiastical reforms, being then convinced that there was no 
hope of Leo abandoning his heretical opinions. It seems that Italy, like the 
rest of the empire, had escaped in some degree from the oppressive burden 
of imperial taxation during the anarchy that preceded Leo’s election. But 
the defeat of the Saracens before Constantinople had been followed by the 
re-establish- ment of the fiscal system. To overcome the opposition now 
made to the financial and ecclesiastical reforms, the exarch Paul was 
ordered to march to Rome and support Marinus, the duke, who found 
himself unable to contend against the papal influence. 


The whole of central Italy burst into rebellion at this demonstration against 
its civil and religious interests. The exarch was compelled to shut himself 
up in Ravenna ; for the cities of Italy, instead of obeying the imperial 
officers, elected magistrates of their own, on whom they conferred, in some 
cases, the title of duke. Assemblies were held, and the project of electing an 
emperor of the West was adopted ; but the unfortunate result of the 
rebellion of Greece damped the courage of the Italians ; and though a rebel, 
named Tiberius Petasius, really assumed the purple in Tuscany, he was 
easily defeated and slain by Eutychius, who succeeded Paul as exarch of 
Ravenna. Liutprand, king of the Lombards, taking advantage of these 
dissensions, invaded the imperial territory, and gained possession of 
Ravenna ; but Gregory, who saw the necessity of saving the country from 
the Lombards and from anarchy, wrote to Ursus the duke of Venice, one of 
his warm partisans, and persuaded him to join Eutychius. The Lombards 
were defeated by the Byzantine troops, Ravenna was recovered, and 
Eutychius entered Rome with a victorious army. Gregory died in 731. 
Though he excited the Italian cities to resist the imperial power, and 
approved of the measures they adopted for stopping the remittance of their 
taxes to Constantinople, he does not appear to have adopted any measures 
for declaring Rome independent. 


From 733 a.d., the city of Rome enjoyed political independence under the 
guidance and protection of the popes ; but the officers of the Byzantine 
emperors were allowed to reside in the city, justice was publicly 
administered by Byzantine judges, and the supremacy of the Eastern 
Empire was still recognised. So completely, however, had Gregory III 
thrown off his allegiance, that he entered into negotiations with Charles 
Martel, in order to induce that powerful prince to take an active part in the 
affairs of Italy. The pope was now a much more powerful personage than 
the exarch of Ravenna, for the cities of central Italy, which had assumed the 
control of their local government, entrusted the conduct of their external 
political relations to the care of Gregory, who thus held the balance of 
power between the Eastern emperor and the Lombard king. In the year 742, 
while Constantino V, the son of Leo, was engaged with a civil war, the 
Lombards were on the eve of conquering Ravenna, but Pope Zacharias 
threw the whole of the Latin influence into the Byzantine scale, and enabled 
the exarch to maintain his position until the year 751, when Aistulf, king of 


the Lombards, captured Ravenna. The exarch retired to Naples, and the 
authority of the Byzantine emperors in central Italy ended .^ 
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Leo III died in 741. ^ He was succeeded by his son Constantine V, called 
Cupronynms, whom he had crowned emperor in the year 720, and married 
to Irene, the daughter of the khan of the Khazars, thirteen years later. Before 
proceeding with the later reigns, we must pause to consider that great and 
bloody controversy which brought Christianity into contempt as idolatrous 
before the ISlohammedans, and split the church, or rather split the laity 
from the church. It was the laity which was non-idolatrous ; it was the 
church that clung to the sanctity and active power of images and even of 
relics. The subject is considered at more length under the history of the 
papacy, but cannot be omitted here, since it had its rise in that enlightened 
and fearless Leo Isauricus, who dared to be consistent even to the point of 
barbarity .« 


THE ICONOCLASTS 


Since the twelfth year of the Hegira (634 a.d.) the hand of Ishmael had lain 
heavily on the world, nevertheless the rod of the taskmaster had in certain 
respects been useful to the Byzantine Empire, especially in the interior. 
Senseless despotism, careless dissimulation, and utter incompetence could 
not assert themselves for long on the throne. This resulted in a succession of 
brave soldiers ascending the throne — Byzantine autocrats since the time of 
Islam had on an average really been stronger than their predecessors — and 
in the reigning families rapidly detaching themselves. When one or the 
other dynasty tended to the Merovingian tje, it only lasted for a short 
time. Amongst the families which under Islam wore the crown of 
Byzantium, the one founded by Leo Isauricus (717-741) occupied a 
prominent position ; after Justinian it was second in the order of Byzantine 
dynasties. 


Leo Isauricus, a man of humble birth, who rose from the rank of a com-mon 
soldier to that of a general, and his son Constantine V on whom party 
feeling bestowed the opprobrious nickname of Copronymus, were brave 
men, but they reduced the church and the people to servitude as their 
predecessors had done, and perhaps even more ruthlessly, as is proved by 
their iconoclastic proceedings. C*™ rtainly in the beginning of the agitation 
now in question, they were not wanting in a motive which appeared just, 
and perhaps was so for a time. In consequence of the terrible oppression 
exercised by the government authorities, and the spiritual stagnation which 
generally arises from this source, the Byzantine nation had grown 
accustomed to superficiality in religion and, as a consequence, to a worship 
of images which reached a point at which Christianity seemed about to sink 
back into Hellenism. 


On this important matter, which was frequently a source of great danger in 
the course of the century. Pope Gregory I established an unalterable rule. 
Bishop Serenus of Massilia (Marseilles), having observed that many of his 
parishioners worshipped the images Avhich had been brought into the 
cathedral, cast them out and destroyed them. Gregory I commended the zeal 
with which Serenus had forbidden divine honours to be paid to the work of 
human hands, but at the same time censured him for having destroyed the 


images. He also referred to the reason given by other Fathers before him, 
and by Paulinus of Nola in particular ; he writes, ” the churches are 
decorated with images so that those who do not know the alphabet may see 
represented on the wall that which they cannot read in the Scriptures.” 


[1 June, 741, is the date usually assigned to Leo’s death, but Bury* thinks 
that Theophanesj made a miscalculation, and he reckons from a solar 
eclipse and an Easter date, that Leo’s death actually occurred in 740.] 
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This is the rule of the Catholic church — the places of worship must be 
decorated and these decorations respected. Woe betide him who lays hands 
on them. But the image must not be mistaken for that which it represents, it 
must not be treated as a thing divine. But according to reliable proofs still 
extant, the Greeks of the eighth and ninth centuries did not confine 
themselves within these limits ; they became iconodules, as the majority of 
them remain to this day. 


The abuse just referred to aroused the calculating ambition of a very 
powerful and hostile neighbour, according to the chronicler Theophanes. 
The caliph Yazid II, son of Abdul-Malik (720-724) successor to Omar II, 
issued a decree that all images should be forcibly removed from the 
Christian churches of his empire. This occurred in 723, three years before 
Leo Isauricus first prohibited the use of them. Up to that time the Moslem 
ruler had not interfered in the worship of his Christian subjects, who had 
enjoyed without molestation the same privileges as the Jews. The conduct 
of Yazid, on the contrary, gave rise to the idea that henceforth the caliphs 


would treat iconolatry as idolatry, and that those who adhered to the 
practice would fall under his displeasure, whether within or beyond the 
dominions of the caliphate. The above command therefore contained a 
hidden declaration of war against the Byzantine Empire. 


Such was the state of affairs when Leo Isauricus determined to take the lead 
and to wrest from the hereditary enemy of the Byzantine crown the 
weapons which he wished to use against it. In 726 he issued his first decree 
against images ; it was moderate in tone, prostration before them being 
alone prohibited. A few bishops, partisans of Leo, began to remove the 
images from their churches. When this became known the people rebelled, 
but Leo subdued them by force. 


After this, under Leo and under his son Constantine Copronymus (741- 
775), blow after blow was dealt. In 729 Leo summoned a conclave and 
invited the patriarch Germanus, a man who had almost reached the extreme 
limit of human age, to attend. A law was submitted ordering that the images 
should 


be removed from all churches and the painted walls Captain of Mercenary 1 
°*, IT TT,.-,,,.p.,,,,. Troops, Byzantine Em— 


whitewashed. When required to ratify it, the patri-mre 
arch declared he would rather resign his oflice. He 


was taken at his word, exiled to a neighbouring state, and the vacant see 
was 


conferred on the priest Anastasius, a willing tool. All bishops of the realm 
were obliged to submit to the new law ; the few who resisted were deposed. 
Presently no sacred images were to be seen in the churches or in any 

other places. Over the iron gates of the imperial palace was a beautiful 


image of Christ, reputed to perform miracles, which was specially revered. 


The emperor ordered its removal. Blood was shed in the execution of this 
order. When a soldier at Leo’s command mounted on the castle gate, and 


was about to deal the first blow at the image,’ a crowd of furious women 


[1 According to other accounts, he actually smote the statue in the face 
three times. | 
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flung themselves upon him, and pulled down the ladder on which he was 
standing. The soldier fell to the ground and was immediately murdered by 
the mob. Thereupon the rioters rushed to the archbishop’s residence, bent 
on destroying it, and on stoning the patriarch Anastasius ; but the latter fled 
to the imperial palace. Meanwhile Leo had taken the necessary precautions 
: the bodyguard rushed out and attacked the insurgents ; those who resisted 
were killed or taken prisoners. Leo had gained the victory, and until his 
death in 7-11, no one dared to disturb the public peace. 


ICONOCLASM AFTER LEO 


Successor. 


After Leo’s death, conspiracies broke out against Constantine, his These he 
defeated though with difficulty, and his discovery that a party in the church, 
the Byzantine monks, were defending the ancient custom with invincible 
obstinacy and thus supporting his adversaries, changed his struggle against 
iconolatry into ceaseless strife with the monasteries and all other typical 
forms of Christianity, and with the church itself and its mysteries. Events 
such as occurred at the time of the Reformation and in the eighteenth 
century now took place. The magistrates received orders to suppress all 
monasteries, many were demolished, others were converted into stables for 
the cavalry and camps for the infantry ; the few that remained were not 
allowed to receive novices. The expelled monks had to lay aside their 
distinctive garb and dress like other people ; the emperor compelled some 
to marry, nor did he spare them the weapon of ridicule. On one occasion he 
caused a num-ber of monks, each leading a nun by the hand, to march up 
and down the hippodrome, where they were met by the jeers of the 
multitude. 


Under the influence of such proceedings a peculiar spirit developed in the 
court, which was composed not only of soldiers and oflicials but also of the 
wealthy and pleasure-loving classes, a spirit which we can only compare to 
the freemasonry of a later day, or to the Bavarian illuminati of the 
eighteenth century. 


The throne was everything, the church apparently nothing. For the second 
time the popedom of the Ca3sars had reached a climax, not, as in the days 
of Justinian, under the form of piety, but under that of enlightenment. The 
Greek bishops patiently bore their yoke, there were no more monks, the 
glory of the empire dazzled the world, for Constantine was a fortunate ruler 
and a soldier crowned with glory, having overcome the Saracens and the 


Bulgarians, the enemies of the empire, in many battles. During his long 
reign there arose a race who were acquainted with cloisters and monks only 
by hearsay, and had experience of nothing but freemasonry and illuminati. 


Nevertheless, after having asserted its authority for half a century, the 
iconoclastic party succumbed and finally disappeared without leaving a 
trace. 


Chief of Barbarian Merge NARiES, Byzantine Empire 
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Two causes were mainly instrumental in bringing about this remarkable 
conclusion. First, the influence of the head of Christendom. In 726 and 729, 
when Leo proceeded to take steps against the icons, he had been vigorously 
opposed by Pope Gregory II (715-731). Gregory’s successors continued the 
opposition and, when the house of Isauricus obstinately refused justice, a 
breach ensued with Byzantium. The discovery that in spite of all display of 
violence the Byzantine court must end by yielding, as soon as the Eastern 
church or even part of it sided in earnest with the see of St. Peter, first made 
in the dogmatic disputes of the fourth and fifth centuries, once more stood 
revealed. 


Now for the second cause. Amongst the Byzantines there arose a great man, 
capable of gathering all elements favourable to the cause of ecclesiastical 
liberty, hitherto dispersed over the whole of the Eastern Empire, into one 
centre, and thus bringing them into practical touch with Rome. This was 
Theodore, abbot of the monastery of Studion, in Constantinople. With the 


exception of a brief victory, embittered by that unworthy woman, the 
empress Irene, under whose dominion it took place (789-802), and in which 
the adherents of iconolatry, or rather the defenders of ecclesiastical 
independence, were unable to exert any political influence, the life of 
Theodore was spent in a perpetual struggle, in which he displayed 
incomparable stoicism and the highest ability. He died in 826. 


The cause which he had espoused with all the strength of a great soul, 
triumphed after his death and through the seed which he had sown. In one 
respect its triumph was complete, in another, partial only. On the 19th of 
February, 842, the patriarch Methodius of Constantinople set the final seal 
on the right of images in places of worship, by the institution of the feast of 
Orthodoxy. With the icons, unfortunately, the deplorable abuse already 
mentioned returned. Meanwhile it must be noted that in the course of the 
contest the Frankish church had repeatedly and energetically upheld the 
principles laid down by Pope Gregory I with regard to church discipline. 


Opposition to the power which the emperor exercised on the subject of 
images, was only part of the plan which Theodore Studita pursued; the 
church and the people were also to be protected from the tyranny of the 
throne. The empress Irene, no doubt at the instigation of the party of 
Theodore, without whose support she would never have maintained her 
power, remitted some of the most oppressive taxes ; and the emperor 
Nicephorus, by whom Irene was overthrown in 802, and who, although out 
of fear of Irene’s legislation he tolerated the images, evidently trod from the 
first in the steps of Leo Isauricus and his son Constantine Copronymus, 
forthwith restored the full weight of the old taxation. 


THE REIGN OF CONSTANTINE V (COPRONYMUS) (741-775 A.D.) 


In a long reign of thirty-four years, the son and successor of Leo, Con* 
stantine V, surnaraed Copronymus, attacked with less temperate zeal the 
images or idols of the church. Their votaries have exhausted the bitterness 
of religious gall, in their portrait of this spotted panther, this antichrist, this 
flying dragon of the serpent’s seed, who surpassed the vices of Elagabalus 
and Nero. His reign was a long butchery of whatever was most noble, or 


holy, or innocent in his empire. In person the emperor assisted at the 
execution of his victims, surveyed their agonies, listened to their groans, 
and indulged, without satiating, his appetite for blood ; a plate of noses wa? 
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accepted as a grateful offering, and his domestics were often scourged or 
mutilated by the royal hand. His surname was derived from his pollution of 
his baptismal font. The infant might be excused ; but the manly pleasures of 
Copronymus degraded him below the level of a brute. 


In his religion, the iconoclast was a heretic, a Jew, a Mohammedan, a 
pagan, and an atheist; and his belief of an invisible power could be 
discovered only in his magic rites, human victims, and nocturnal sacrifices 
to Venus and the demons of antiquity. His life was stained with the most 
opposite vices, and the ulcers which covered his body anticipated before liis 
death the sentiment of hell torture. Of these accusations, which we have so 
patiently copied, a part is refuted by its own absurdity ; and in the private 
anecdotes of the life of princes, the lie is more easy as the detection is more 
difficult. Without adopting the pernicious maxim, that where much is 
alleged, something must be true, we can however discern, that Constantine 
V was dissolute and cruel. Calumny is more prone to exaggerate than to 
invent ; and her licentious tongue is checked in some measure by the 
experience of the age and country to which she appeals. Of the bishops and 
monks, the generals and magistrates, who are said to have suffered under 
his reign, the numbers are recorded, the names were conspicuous, the 
execution was public, the mutilation visible and permanent. 


GOVERNMENT OP COPRONY MUS; THE SARACEN WARS 


The Catholics hated the person and government of Copronymus ; but even 
their hatred is a proof of their oppression. They dissemble the provocations 


which might excuse or justify his rigour; but even these provoca-tions must 
gradually inflame his resentment, and harden his temper in the use or the 
abuse of despotism. Yet the character of the fifth Constantine was not 
devoid of merit, nor did his government always deserve the curses or the 
contempt of the Greeks. From the confession of his enemies, we are 
informed of the restoration of an ancient aqueduct, of the redemption of 
twenty-five hundred captives, of the uncommon plenty of the times, and of 
the new colonies with which he repeopled Constantinople and the Thracian 
cities. They reluctantly praise his activity and courage ; he was on 
horseback in the field at the head of his legions ; and although the fortune of 
his arms was various, he triumphed by sea and land, on the Euphrates and 
the Danube, in civil ^ and barbarian war. Heretical praise must be cast into 
the scale, to counterbalance the weight of orthodox invective. The 
iconoclasts revered the virtues of the prince ; forty years after his death, 
they still prayed before the tomb of the saint. A miraculous vision was 
propagated by fanaticism or fraud ; and the Christian hero appeared on a 
milk-white steed, brandishing his lance against the pagans of Bulgaria : “An 
absurd fable,” says the Catholic historian, ” since Copronymus is chained 
with the demons in the abyss of hell.“s’ 


Constantine had no sooner found himself firmly established on the throne 
than he devoted his attention to completing the organisation of the empire 
traced out by his father. The constant attacks of the Saracens and Bulgarians 
called him frequently to the head of his armies, for the state of society 
rendered it dangerous to entrust large forces to the command of a subject. In 
the Byzantine Empire few individuals had any scruple in violating the 


[1 His brother-in-law Artavasdos rebelled shortly after his accession and 


held Constantinople for two years before he could be expelled and 
iu\prisoned in a monastery. | 
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political constitution of their country, if by so doing they could increase 
their own power. 


The incursions of the Saracens first required to be repressed. The em-pire of 
the caliphs was already distracted by the civil wars which preceded the fall 
of the Omayyad dynasty. Constantine took advantage of these troubles. He 
reconquered Germanicia and Doliche, and occupied for a time a 
considerable part of Commagene. The Saracens attempted to indemnify 
themselves for these losses by the conquest of Cyprus. This island appears 
to have been reconquered by Leo III, for it had been abandoned to the 
Mohammedans by Justinian II. The fleet of the caliph sailed from 
Alexandria, and landed an army at the port of Cerameia ; but the fleet of the 
Cibyraiot theme arrived in time to blockade the enemy’s ships, and of a 
thousand Mohammedan vessels three only escaped (748 A.D.). The war 
was continued. The Saracens invaded the empire almost every summer, but 
these incursions led to no permanent conquests. The mildness and tolerant 
government of the emperor of Romania (for that name began now to be 
applied to the part of Asia Minor belonging to the Byzantine Empire) was 
so celebrated in the East, in spite of his persecution of the image- 
worshippers at Constantinople, that many Christians escaped by sea from 
the dominions of the caliph Almansur to settle in those of Constantine. 


WARS WITH BULGARIA 


The vicinity of the Bulgarians to Constantinople rendered them more 
dangerous enemies than the Saracens, though their power was much 
inferior. To resist their incursions, Constantine gradually repaired all the 
fortifications of the towns on the northern frontier, and then commenced 
fortifying the passes, until the Bulgarians found their predatory incursions 
attended with loss instead of gain. The king [Kormisos] invaded the empire 
with a powerful army. The Bulgarians carried their ravages up to the long 
wall ; but though they derived assistance from the numerous Slavonian 
colonies settled in Thrace, they were defeated, and driven back into their 
own territory with great slaughter (757 a.d.).i 


Constantine was always ready to carry the war into their territory. The 
difficulties of his enterprise were great, and he suffered several defeats ; but 
his military talents and persevering energy prevented the Bulgarians from 
profiting by any partial success they obtained, and he soon regained the 
superiority. In the campaigns of 760, 763, and 765, Constantine marched far 
into Bulgaria, and carried off immense booty. In the year 766 he intended to 
complete the conquest of the country by opening the campaign at the 
commencement of spring. His fleet, which consisted of twenty-six hundred 
vessels, in which he had embarked a considerable body of infantry in order 
to enter the Danube, was assailed by one of those furious storms that often 
sweep the Euxine. The force which the emperor expected would soon 
render him master of Bulgaria was suddenly ruined. The shores of the Black 
Sea were covered with the wrecks of his ships and the bodies of his 
soldiers. Constantine immediately abandoned all thought of continuing the 
campaign, and employed his whole army in alleviating the calamity to the 
survivors, and in securing Christian burial and funeral honours to the dead. 
A truce was concluded with the enemy, and the Roman army beheld 


[1 So Nicephorus””’ says, but Theophanesi says they returned unmolested. ] 
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the emperor as eager to employ their services in the cause of humanity and 
religion, as he had ever been to lead them to the field of glory and conquest. 
His conduct on this occasion gained him as much popularity with the 
people of Constantinople as with the troops. 


In the year 774 he again assembled an army of eighty thousand men, 
accompanied by a fleet of two thousand transports, and invaded Bulgaria. 
The Bulgarian monarch [Telerig] concluded a treaty of peace — which, 
however, was broken as soon as Constantine returned to his capital. But the 
emperor was not unprepared, and the moment he heard that the enemy liad 
laid siege to Verzetia, one of the fortresses he had constructed to defend the 
frontier, he quitted Constantinople in the month of October, and, falling 
suddenly on the besiegers, routed their army with great slaughter. The 
following year his army was again ready to take the field ; but as 
Constantine was on his Avay to join it he was attacked by a mortal illness, 
which compelled him to retrace his steps. Having embarked at Selymbria, 
in order to reach Constantinople with as little fatigue as possible, he died on 
board the vessel at the castle of Strongyle, just as he reached the walls of 
his capital, on the 23rd of September (775). 


The long war with the Bulgarians had been carried on rather with the object 
of securing tranquillity to the northern provinces of the empire, than from 
any desire of a barren conquest. The necessity of reducing the Slavonian 
colonies in Thrace and Macedonia to complete obedience to the central 
administration, and of secluding them from all political communication 
with one another, or with their countrymen in Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Dalmatia, imposed on the emperor the necessity of maintaining strong 
bodies of troops, and suggested the policy of forming a line of Greek towns 
and Asiatic colonies along the northern frontier of the empire. When this 
was done, Constantine began to root out the brigandage, which had greatly 
extended itself during the anarchy which preceded his father’s election, and 
which Leo had never been able to exterminate. Numerous bands lived by 
plunder, in a state of independence, within the bounds of the empire. They 
were called Skamars. Constantine rooted out these bands. A celebrated 
chief of the Skamars was publicly executed at Constantinople with the 


greatest barbarity, his living body being dissected by surgeons after the 
amputation of his hands and feet. 


The habitual barbarity of legal punishments in the Byzantine Empire can 
hardly relieve the memory of Constantine from the reproach of cruelty, 
which this punishment proves he was ready to employ against the enemies 
of his authority, whether brigands or image-worshippers. His error, 
therefore, was not only passing laws against liberty of conscience — which 
was a fault in accordance with the spirit of the age — but in carrying these 
laws into execution with a cruelty offensive to human feelings. Yet on many 
occasions Constantine gave proofs of humanity, as well as of a desire to 
protect his subjects. The Slavonians on the coast of Thrace, having fitted 
out some piratical vessels, carried off many of the inhabitants of Tenedos, 
Imbros, and Samothrace, to sell them as slaves. The emperor on this 
occasion ransomed twenty-five hundred of his subjects, preferring to lower 
his own dignity by paying tribute to the pirates, rather than allow those who 
looked to him for protection to pine away their lives in hopeless misery. No 
other act of his reign shows so much real greatness of mind as this. He also 
concluded the convention with the Saracens for an exchange of prisoners, 
which has been already mentioned — one of the earliest examples of the 
exchanges between the Mohammedans and the Christians, which afterwards 
became 
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frequent on the Byzantine frontiers. Man was exchanged for man, woman f 
or woman, and child for child. These conventions tended to save the lives of 
innumerable prisoners, and rendered the future wars between the Saracens 
and the Romans less barbarous. 


Constantine was active in his internal administration, and his schemes for 
improving the condition of the inhabitants of his empire were carried out on 
a far more gigantic scale than modern governments have considered 
practicable. One of his plans for reviving agriculture in uncultivated 


districts was by repeopling them with colonies of emigrants, to whom he 
secured favourable conditions and efficient protection. As usual under such 
circumstances, we find years of famine and plenty alternating in close 
succession. Yet the bitterest enemy of Constantine, the abbot Theophanes, 
confesses that his reign was one of general abundance. It is true, he 
reproaches him with loading the husbandmen with taxes ; but he also 
accuses him of being a new Midas, who made gold so common that it 
became cheap. The abbot’s political economy, it must be confessed, is not 
so orthodox as his calumny. 


The time and attention of Constantine, during his whole reign, were 
principally engaged in military occupations. In the eyes of his 
contemporaries he was judged by his military conduct. His strategic 
abilities and indefatigable activity were the most striking characteristics of 
his administration. His campaigns, his financial measures, and the 
abundance they created, were known to all ; but his ecclesiastical policy 
affected comparatively few. Yet by that policy his reign has been 
exclusively judged and condemned in modern times. . The grounds of the 
condemnation are unjust. He has not, like his father, the merit of having 
saved an empire from ruin ; but he may claim the honour of perfecting the 
reforms planned by his father, and of re-establishing the military power of 
the Roman Empire on a basis that perpetuated Byzantine supremacy for 
several centuries. Hitherto historians have treated the events of his reign as 
an accidental assemblage of facts ; but surely, if he is to be rendered 
responsible for the persecution of the image-worshippers, in which he took 
comparatively little part, he deserves credit for his military successes and 
prosperous administration, since these were the result of his constant 
personal occupation. The history of his ecclesiastical measures, however, 
really possesses a deep interest, for they reflect with accuracy the feelings 
and ideas of millions of his subjects, as well as of the emperor. 


THE COUNCIL OF 754 


When his power was consolidated, he steadily pursued his father’s plans for 
centralising the ecclesiastical administration of the empire. To prepare for 
the final decision of the question, which probably, in his mind, related as 
much to the right of the emperor to govern the church, as to the question 


whether pictures were to be worsliipped or not, he ordered the 
metropolitans and archljishops to hold provincial synods, in order to 
discipline the people for the execution of the edicts he proposed to carry in 
a general council of the Eastern church. 


This general council was convoked at Constantinople in the year 754. It was 
attended by 338 bishops, forming the most numerous assembly of the 
Christian clergy which had ever been collected together for ecclesiastical 
legislation. 


Neither the pope nor the patriarchs of Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem 
sent representatives to this council, which was solely composed of the 
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Byzantine clergy, so that it had no right to assume the rank of an ecumen- 
ical council. Its decisions were all against image-worship, which it declared 
to be contrary to Scripture. It proclaimed the use of images and pictures in 
churches to be a pagan and antiChristian practice, the abolition of which 
was necessary to avoid leading Christians into temptation. Even the use of 
the crucifix was condemned, on the ground that the only true symbol of the 
incarnation was the bread and wine which Christ had commanded to be 
received for the remission of sins. 


In its opposition to the worship of pictures, the council was led into the 
display of some animosity against painting itself ; and every attempt at 
embodying sacred subjects by what it styled the dead and accursed art, 
foolishly invented by the pagans, was strongly condemned. The common 
people were thus deprived of a source of ideas, which, though liable to 
abuse, tended in general to civilise their minds, and might awaken noble 
thoughts and religious aspirations. We may fully agree with the iconoclasts 
in the religious importance of not worshipping images, and not allowing the 
people to prostrate themselves on the pavements of churches before pictures 
of saints, whether said to be painted by human artists or miraculous agency 


; while at the same time we think that the walls of the vestibules or 
porticoes of sacred edifices may with propriety be adorned with pictures 
representing those sacred subjects most likely to awaken feelings of 
Christian charity. It is by embodying and ennobling the expression of 
feelings common to all mankind, that modern artists can alone unite in their 
works that combination of truth with the glow of creative imagination 
which gives a divine stamp to many pagan works. 


There is nothing in the circle of human affairs so democratic as art. The 
council of 754, however, deemed that it was necessary to sacrifice art to the 
purity of religion. ” The godless art of painting ” was proscribed. All who 
manufactured crucifixes or sacred paintings for worship, in public or 
private, whether laymen or monks, were ordered to be excommunicated by 
the church and punished by the state. At the same time, in order to guard 
against the indiscriminate destruction of sacred buildings and shrines 
possessing valuable ornaments and rich plate and jewels, by iconoclastic 
zeal, or under its pretext, the council commanded that no alteration was to 
be made in existing churches, without the special permission of the 
patriarch and the emperor — a regulation bearing strong marks of the fiscal 
rapacity of the central treasury of the Roman Empire. The bigotry of the age 
was displayed in the anathema which this council pronounced against three 
of the most distinguished and virtuous advocates of image-worship, 
Germanus, the patriarch of Constantinople, George of Cyprus, and John 
Damascenus, the last of the fathers of the Greek church. The acts of this 
council, however, are only known from the garbled portions preserved by 
its enemies in the acts of the second council of Nicaea and the hostile 
historians.” 


LEO IV AND CONSTANTINE VI (775-797 A.D.) 


Leo IV, the son of the fifth, and the father of the sixth Constantine, was of a 
feeble constitution both of mind and body, and the principal care of his 
reign was the settlement of the succession. The association of the young 
Constantine was urged by the officious zeal of his subjects ; and the 
emperor, conscious of his decay, complied, after a prudent hesitation, with 
their unanimous wishes. The royal infant, at the age of five years, was 
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crowned with his mother Irene ; and the national consent was ratified by 
every circumstance of pomp and solemnity that could dazzle the eyes, or 
bind the conscience, of the Greeks. An oath of fidelity was administered in 
the palace, the church, and the hippodrome, to the several orders of the 
state, who adjured the holy names of the son and mother of God. 


The first to swear, and the first to violate their oath, were the five sons of 
Copronymus by a second marriage ; and the story of these princes is 
singular and tragic. The right of primogeniture excluded them from the 
throne ; the injustice of their elder brother defrauded them of a legacy of 
about £2,000,000 [$10,000,000] ; some vain titles were not deemed a 
sufficient compensation for wealth and power ; and they repeatedly 
conspired against their nephew, before and after the death of his father 
(780). The first attempt was pardoned ; for the second offence they were 
condemned to the ecclesiastical state ; and for the third treason, Nicephorus, 
the eldest and most guilty, was deprived of his eyes, and his four brothers, 
Christopher, Nicetas, Anthemeus, and Eudoxas, were punished, as a milder 
sentence, by the amputation of their tongues. 


For himself, the emperor had chosen a barbarian wife, the daughter of the 
khan of the Khazars ; but in the marriage of his heir, he preferred an 
Athenian virgin, an orphan, seventeen years old, whose sole fortune must 
have consisted in her personal accomplishments. The nuptials of Leo and 
Irene were celebrated with royal pomp ; she soon acquired the love and 
confidence of a feeble husband, and in his testament he declared the 
empress guardian of the Roman world, and of their son Constantine VI, 
who was no more than ten years of age. During his childhood Irene most 
ably and assiduously discharged, in her public administration, the duties of 
a faithful mother ; and her zeal in the restoration of images has deserved the 
name and honours of a saint, which she still occupies in the Greek calendar. 
But the emperor attained the maturity of youth ; the maternal yoke became 
more grievous ; and he listened to the favourites of his own age, who shared 


his pleasures and were ambitious of sharing his power. Their reasons 
convinced him of his right, their praises of his ability to reign ; and he 
consented to reward the services of Irene by a perpetual banishment to the 
isle of Sicily. But her vigilance and penetration easily disconcerted their 
rash projects ; a similar, or more severe, punishment was retaliated on 
themselves and their advisers ; and Irene inflicted on the ungrateful prince 
the chastisement of a boy. After this contest the mother and the son were at 
the head of two domestic factions ; and instead of mild influence and 
voluntary obedience, she held in chains a captive and an enemy. The 
empress was overthrown by the abuse of victory ; the oath of fidelity which 
she exacted to herself alone, was pronounced with reluctant murmurs ; and 
the bold refusal of the Armenian guards encouraged a free and general 
declaration that Constantine VI was the lawful emperor of the Romans. In 
this character he ascended his hereditary throne, and dismissed Irene to a 
life of solitude and repose. 


THE EMPRESS IRENE 


A powerful conspiracy was formed for the restoration of Irene ; and the 
secret, though widely diffused, was faithfully kept above eight months, till 
the emperor, suspicious of his danger, escaped from Constantinople, with 
the design of appealing to the provinces and armies. By this hasty flight, the 
empress was left on the brink of the precipice; yet before she implored 
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the mercy of her son, Irene addressed a private epistle to the friends whom 
she had placed about his person, with a menace that unless they 
accomplished, she would reveal, their treason. Their fear rendered them 
intrepid ; they seized the emperor on the Asiatic shore, and he was 
transported to the porphyry apartment of the palace where he had first seen 
the light. In the mind of Irene, ambition had stifled every sentiment of 
humanity and nature; and it was decreed in her bloody council that 
Constantine should be rendered incapable of the throne. The blind son of 
Irene survived many years, oppressed by the court, and forgotten by the 
world ; the Isaurian dynasty was silently extinguished ; and the memory of 
Constantine was recalled only by the nuptials of his daughter Euphrosyne 
with the emperor Michael 11.9 


IRENE AND ICONOCLASM 


The empress was known to favour image-worship. The national vanity of 
the Greeks and the religious feelings of the orthodox required the sanction 
of a constitutional public authority before the laws against image-wor- ship 
could be openly repealed. The Byzantine Empire had at this time an 
ecclesiastical though not a political constitution. The will of the sovereign 
was alone insufficient to change an organic law, forming part of the 
ecclesiastical administration of the empire. It was necessary to convoke a 
general council to legalise image-worship ; and to render such a council a 
fit instrument for the proposed revolution, much arrangement was 
necessary. No person was ever endued with greater talents for removing 
opposition and conciliating personal support than the empress. The 
patriarch Paul, a decided iconoclast, was induced to resign, and declare that 
he repented of his hostility to image-worship, because it had cut off the 
church of Constantinople from communion with the rest of the Christian 
world. This declaration pointed out the necessity of holding a general 
council in order to re-establish that communion. 


The crisis required a new patriarch of stainless character, great ability, and 
perfect acquaintance with the party connections and individual characters of 
the leading bishops. No person could be selected from among the 
dignitaries of the church who had been generally appointed by iconoclast 
emperors. The choice of Irene fell on a civilian — Tarasius, the chief 
secretary of the imperial cabinet, — a man of noble birth, considerable 
popularity, and a high reputation for learning and probity. 


The iconoclasts were still strong in the capital, and the opposition of the 
soldiery was excited by the determination of Tarasius to re-establish image- 
worship. They openly declared that they would not allow a council of the 
church to be held, nor permit the ecclesiastics of their party to be unjustly 
treated by the court. More than one tumult warned the empress that no 
council could be held at Constantinople. It required nearly three years to 
smooth the way for the meeting of the council, which was at length held at 
Nicaea in September, 787. Three hundred and sixty-seven members 
attended, of whom, however, not a few were abbots and monks, who 
assumed the title of confessors from having been ejected from their 


monasteries by the decrees of the iconoclast sovereigns. The secretary of 
the two commissioners who represented the imperial authority was 
Nicephorus the historian, subsequently patriarch of Constantinople. His 
sketch of the history of the empire, from the years 602 to 770, is a valuable 
work, and indicates that he was a man of judgment whenever his 
perceptions were not obscured by theological and 
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ecclesiastical prejudices. Two other eminent Byzantine writers were also 
present. George, called Syncellus, from the office he held under the 
patriarch Tarasius. He has left us a chronological work which has preserved 
the knowledge of many important facts recorded by no other ancient 
authority. Theophanes, the friend and companion of the Syncellus, has 
continued this work ; and his chronography of Roman and Byzantine 
history, with all its faults, forms the best picture of the condition of the 
empire that we possess for a long period. Theophanes enjoyed the honour of 
becoming, at a later day, a confessor in the cause of image-worship. He was 
exiled from a monastery which he had founded, and died in the island of 
Samothrace, in 817 A.D. 


The second council of Nicsea had no better title than the iconoclast council 
of Constantinople to be regarded as a general council of the church. The 
pope Adrian, indeed, sent deputies from the Latin church ; but the churches 
of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch, whose patriarchs were groaning 
under the government of the caliphs, did not dare to communicate with 
foreign authorities. 


The second council of Nicaea authorised the worship of images as an 
orthodox practice. Forged passages, pretending to be extracts from the 
earlier fathers, and genuine quotations from the modern, were cited in 
favour of the practice. Simony was already a prevailing evil in the Greek 
church. Many of the bishops had purchased their sees, and most of these 
naturally preferred doing violence to their opinions rather than lose their 


revenues. From this cause, unanimity was easily obtained by court 
influence. The council decided, that not only was the cross an object of 
reverence, but also that the images of Christ, and the pictures of the Virgin 
Mary — of angels, saints, and holy men, whether painted in colours, or 
worked in embroidery in sacred ornaments, or formed in mosaic in the 
walls of churches — were all lawful objects of worship. At the same time, 
in order to guard against the accusation of idolatry, it was declared that the 
worship of an image, which is merel}/ a sign of reverence, must not be 
confounded with the adoration due only to God. The council of 
Constantinople held in 754 was declared heretical, and all who maintained 
its doctrines, and condemned the use of images, were anathematised. The 
patriarchs Anastasius, Constantinus, and Nicetas were especially doomed to 
eternal condemnation. > 


The pope adopted the decrees of this council, but he refused to confirm 
them officially, because the empress delayed restoring the estates of St. 
Peter’s patrimony. In the countries of western Europe which had formed 
parts of the Western Empire, the superstitions of the image-worshippers 
were viewed with as much dissatisfaction as the fanaticism of the 
iconoclasts; and the council of Niccea was as much condemned as that of 
Constantinople by a large body of enlightened ecclesiastics. The public 
mind in the West was almost as much divided as in the East ; and if a 
general council of the Latin church had been assembled, its unbiassed 
decisions would probably have been at variance with those supported by the 
pope and the council of Nicsea. 


Charlemagne published a refutation of the doctrines of this council on the 
subject of image-worship. His work, called the Caroline Books, consists of 
four parts, and was certainly composed under his immediate personal 
superintendence, though he was doubtless incapable of writing it himself. 


The dark night of mediaeval ignorance and local prejudices had not yet 
settled on the West ; nor had feudal anarchy confined the ideas and wants of 
society to the narrow sphere of provincial interests. The aspect of public 
opinion alarmed Pope Adrian, whose interests required that the relations 
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of the West and East should not become friendly. His position, however, 
rendered him more suspicious of Constantine and Irene, in spite of their 
orthodoxy, than of Charlemagne, with all his heterodox ideas. The Frank 
monarch, though he differed in ecclesiastical opinions, was sure to be a 
political protector. The pope consequently laboured to foment the jealousy 
that reigned between the Frank and Byzantine governments concerning 
Italy, where the commercial relations of the Greeks still counterbalanced 
tlie military influence of the Franks. His calumnies must have sunk deep 
into the public mind, and tended to impress on western nations that aversion 
to the Greeks, which was subsequently increased by mercantile jealousy 
and religious strife. 


END OF BYZANTINE AUTHORITY AT ROME 


The extinction of the last traces of the supremacy of the Eastern Empire at 
Rome was the most gratifying result of their machinations to the popes. On 
Christmas Day, 800 a.d., Charlemagne revived the existence of the Western 
Empire, and received the imperial crown from Pope Leo III in the church of 
St. Peter. Hitherto the Frank monarch had acknowledged a titular 
supremacy in the Eastern Empire, and had borne the title of patrician of the 
Roman Empire, as a mark of dignity conferred on him by the emperors of 
Constantinople ; but he now raised himself to an equality with the emperors 
of the East, by assuming the title of emperor of the West.« 


On earth, the crimes of Irene were left five years unpunished ; her reign was 
crowned with external splendour ; ^ and if she could silence the voice of 
conscience, she neither heard nor regarded the reproaches of mankind. The 
Roman world bowed to the government of a fe-male ; and as she moved 
through the streets of Constantinople, the reins of four milk-white steeds 
were held by as many patricians, who marched on foot before the golden 


chariot of their queen. But these patricians were for the most part eunuchs ; 
raised, enriched, entrusted with the first dignities of the empire, they basely 
conspired against their benefactress; the great treasurer Nicephorus was 
secretly invested with tlie purple; her successor 


[1 During the reigns of Leo IV, Constantine VI, and Irene there were 
frequent conflicts with the Saracens, the Bulgarians, and with the troops of 
Charlemagne, who at one time purposed to reunite the old Roman Empire 
by marrying Irene, on which Bury” comments that such a marriage of ill- 
assorted nations would have been followed by a speedy divorce. ] 


Robes of an Archbishop, Eighth Century 
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was introduced into the palace, and crowned at St. Sophia by the venal 
patriarch. In their first interview, she recapitulated with dignity the 
revolutions of her life, gently accused the perfidy of Nicephorus, insinuated 
that he owed his life to her unsuspicious clemency, and, for the throne and 
treasures which she resigned, solicited a decent and honourable retreat. His 
avarice refused this modest compensation; and in her exile on the isle of 
Lesbos, the empress earned a scanty subsistence by the labours of her 
distaff. 


NICEPHORUS (802-811 A.D.) AND MICHAEL I (812-813 A.D.) 


Many tyrants have reigned undoubtedly more criminal than Nicephorus, but 
none perhaps have more deeply incurred the universal abhorrence of their 
people. His character was stained with the three odious vices of hypocrisy, 
ingratitude, and avarice ; his want of virtue was not redeemed by any 


superior talents, nor his want of talents by any pleasing qualifications. 
Unskilful and unfortunate in war, Nicephorus was vanquished by the 
Saracens, and slain by the Bulgarians ; and the advantage of his death 
overbalanced, in the public opinion, the destruction of a Roman army. His 
son and heir Stauracius escaped from the field with a mortal wound : yet six 
months of an expiring life were sufficient to refute his indecent, though 
popular, declaration, that he would in all things avoid the example of his 
father. 


On the near prospect of his decease, Michael, the great master of the palace, 
and the husband of his sister Procopia, was named by every person of the 
palace and city, except by his envious brother. Tenacious of a sceptre now 
falling from his hand, he conspired against the life of his successor, and 
cherished the idea of changing to a democracy the Roman Empire. But 
these rash projects served only to inflame the zeal of the people, and to 
remove the scruples of the candidate : Michael I accepted the purple, and 
before he sank into the grave, the son of Nicephorus implored the clemency 
of his new sovereign. Had Michael in an age of peace ascended an 
hereditary throne, he might have reigned and died the father of his people : 
but his mild virtues were adapted to the shade of private life, nor was he 
capable of controlling the ambition of his equals, or of resisting the arms of 
the victorious Bulgarians. While his want of ability and success exposed 
him to the contempt of the soldiers, the masculine spirit of his wife 
Procopia awakened their indignation. 


Even the Greeks of the ninth century were provoked by the insolence of a 
female who, in the front of the standards, presumed to direct their discipline 
and animate their valour ; and their licentious clamours advised the new 
Semiramis to reverence the majesty of a Roman camp. After an 
unsuccessful campaign, the emperor left, in their winter quarters of Thrace, 
a disaffected army under the command of his enemies; and their artful 
eloquence persuaded the soldiers to break the dominion of the eunuchs, to 
degrade the husband of Procopia, and to assert the right of a military 
election. They marched towards the capital ; yet the clergy, the senate, and 
the people of Constantinople adhered to the cause of Michael ; and the 
troops and treasures of Asia might have protracted the mischiefs of civil 
war. But his humanity (by the ambitious it will be termed his weakness) 


protested, that not a drop of Christian blood should be shed in his quarrel, 
and his messengers presented the conquerors with the keys of the city and 
the palace. They were disarmed by his innocence and submission ; his life 
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and his eyes were spared ; and the imperial monk enjoyed the comforts of 
solitude and religion above thirty-two years after he had been stripped of 
the purple and separated from his wife. 


LEO THE ARMENIAN (813-820 A.D.) 


A rebel in the time of Nicephorus, the famous and unfortunate Bardanes, 
had once the curiosity to consult an Asiatic prophet, who after prognosticat- 
ing his fall, announced the fortunes of his three principal officers, Leo the 
Armenian, Michael the Phrygian, and Thomas the Cappadocian, the 
successive reigns of the two former, the fruitless and fatal enterprise of the 
third. This prediction was verified, or rather was produced, by the event. 
Ten years afterwards, when the Thracian camp rejected the husband of 
Procopia, the crown was presented to the same Leo, the first in military 
rank and the secret author of the mutiny. As he affected to hesitate — ” with 
this sword,” said his companion Michael, “I will open the gates of 
Constantinople to your imperial sway ; or instantly plunge it into your 
bosom, if you obstinately resist the just desires of your fellow-soldiers.” 
The compliance of the Armenian was rewarded with the empire, and he 
reigned seven years and a half under the name of Leo Y.y 


Six days after his coronation, the Bulgarian king, Crumn, assailed 
Constantinople ; a plot to assassinate the Bulgarian failed, but ample 
revenge was taken in the widespread pillage and the carrying off to Bulgaria 
of fifty thousand prisoners. Crumn died while preparing a new invasion; 
Leo destroyed his army at Mesembria and ravaged Bulgaria (814). « 


Educated in a camp, and ignorant both of laws and letters, he introduced 
into his civil government the rigour and even cruelty of military discipline ; 
but if his severity was sometimes dangerous to the innocent, it was always 
formidable to the guilty. His religious inconstancy was taxed by the epithet 
of chameleon, but the Catholics have acknowledged, by the voice of a saint 
and confessors, that the life of the iconoclast ^ was useful to the republic. 
The zeal of his companion Michael was repaid with riches, honours, and 
military command ; and his subordinate talents were beneficially employed 
in the public service. Yet the Phrygian was dissatisfied at receiving as a 
favour a scanty portion of the imperial prize, which he had bestowed on his 
equal ; and his discontent, which sometimes evaporated in a hasty 
discourse, at length assumed a more threatening and hostile aspect against a 
prince whom he represented as a cruel tyrant. That tyrant, however, 
repeatedly detected, warned, and dismissed the old companion of his arms, 
till fear and resentment prevailed over gratitude ; and Michael, after a 
scrutiny into his actions and designs, was convicted of treasons, and 
sentenced to be burned alive in the furnace of the private baths. The devout 
humanity of the empress Theophano was fatal to her husband and family. A 
solemn day, the twenty-fifth of December, had been fixed for the execution 
; she urged that the anni-versary of the Saviour’s birth would be profaned 
by this inhuman spectacle, and Leo consented with reluctance to a decent 
respite. 


On the great festivals, a chosen band of priests and chanters was admitted 
into the palace by a private gate, to sing matins in the chapel ; and Leo, who 
regulated with the same strictness the discipline of the choir and of the 
camp, was seldom absent from these early devotions. In the ecclesiastical 


[1 He called a General Council which anathematised Tarasius and 
Nicephorus, and, repealing the acts of the Council of Nicsea, reasserted 
those of 754.] 
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habit, but with swords under their robes, the conspirators mingled with the 
procession, lurked in the angles of the chapel, and expected, as the signal of 
murder, the intonation of the first psalm by the emperor himself. The 
imperfect light, and the uniformity of dress, might have favoured his 
escape, while their assault was pointed against a harmless priest ; but they 
soon discovered their mistake, and encompassed on all sides the royal 
victim. Without a weapon and without a friend, he grasped a weighty cross, 
and stood at bay against the hunters of his life ; but as he asked for mercy, 
— ” This is the hour, not of mercy, but of vengeance,” was the inexorable 
reply. The stroke of a well-aimed sword separated from his body the right 
arm and the cross, and Leo the Armenian was slain at the foot of the altar. 


The Amorian Dynasty (820-867 a.d.) 
michael ii (820-829 a.d.) 


A memorable reverse of fortune was displayed in Michael II, who, from a 
defect in his speech, was surnamed the Stammerer. He was snatched from 
the fiery furnace to the sovereignty of an empire ; and as in the tumult a 
smith could not readily be found, the fetters remained on his legs several 
hours after he was seated on the throne of the Caesars. The royal blood, 
which had been the price of his elevation, was unprofitably spent ; in the 
purple he retained the ignoble vices of his origin; and Michael lost his 
provinces with as supine indifference as if they had been the inheritance of 
his fathers. 1 His title was disputed by Thomas, the last of the military 
triumvirate, who transported into Europe fourscore thousand barbarians 
from the banks of the Tigris and the shores of the Caspian. He formed the 
siege of Constantinople ; but the capital was defended with spiritual and 
carnal weapons ; a Bulgarian king assaulted the camp of the Orientals, and 
Thomas had the misfortune, or the weakness, to fall alive into the power of 
the conqueror. The hands and feet of the rebel were amputated ; he was 
placed on an ass, and, amidst the insults of the people, was led through the 
streets, which he sprinkled with his blood. After the death of his first wife, 
the emperor, at the request of the senate, drew from her monastery 
Euphrosyne, the daughter of Constantine VI. Her august birth might justify 
a stipulation in the marriage contract that her children should equally share 


the empire with their elder brother. But the nuptials of Michael and 
Euphrosyne were barren ; and she was content with the title of mother of 
Theophilus, his son and successor. 


THEOPHILUS (829-842 A.D.) 


The character of Theophilus is a rare example in which religious zeal has 
allowed, and perhaps magnified, the virtues of a heretic and a persecutor. 
His valour was often felt by the enemies, and his justice by the subjects, of 
the monarchy ; but the valour of Theophilus was rash and fruitless, and 


[1 ” < Crete and Sicily ‘ were conquered by the Saracens without offering 
the resistance that might have been expected from the wealth and number of 
their inhabitants. Indeed, we are compelled to infer that the change from the 
orthodox sway of the emperors of Constantinople to the domination of the 
Mohammedans was not considered by the majority of the Greeks of Crete 
and Sicily so severe a calamity as we generally believe.” — Fimlay.m] 
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Jiis justice arbitral/ and cruel. He displayed the banner of the cross against 
the Saracens ; but his five expeditions were conchuled by a signal 
overthrow (838) ; Amorium, the native city of his ancestors, was levelled 
with the ground, and from his military toils, he derived only the surname of 
the Unfortunate. The wisdom of a sovereign is comprised in the institution 
of laws and the choice of magistrates, and while he seems without action, 
his civil government revolves round his centre with the silence and order of 
the planetary system. But the justice of Theophilus was fashioned on the 
model of the oriental despots, who, in personal and irregular acts of 
authority, consult the reason or passion of the moment, without measuring 
the sentence by the law, or the penalty by the offence. For some venial 
offences, some defect of equity or vigilance, the principal ministers, a 


prefect, a qutestor, a captain of the guards, w/ere banished, or mutilated, or 
scalded with boiling pitch, or burned alive in the hippodrome ; and as these 
dreadful examples might be the effects of error or caprice, they must have 
alienated from liis service the best and wisest of the citizens. 


Theophilus might inflict a tardy vengeance on the assassins of Leo and the 
saviours of his father ; but he enjoyed the fruits of their crime ; and his 
jealous tyranny sacrificed a brother and a prince to the future safety of his 
life. A Persian of the race of the Sassanidse died in poverty and exile at 
Constantinople, leaving an only son, the issue of a plebeian marriage. At the 
age of twelve years, the royal birth of Theophobus was revealed, and his 
merit was not unworthy of his birth. He was educated in the Byzantine 
palace, a Christian and a soldier ; advanced with rapid steps in the career of 
fortune and glory ; received the hand of the emperor’s sister ; and was 
promoted to the command of thirty thousand Persians, who, like his father, 
had fled from the Mohammedan conquerors. 


THEODORA AND MICHAEL THE DRUNKARD (842-867 A.D.) 


These troops, doubly infected with mercenary and fanatic vices, were 
desirous of revolting against their benefactor, and erecting the standard of 
their native king : but the loyal Theophobus rejected their offers, 
disconcerted their schemes, and escaped from their hands to the camp or 
palace of his royal brother. A generous confidence might have secured a 
faithful and able guardian for his wife and his infant son, to whom 
Theophilus, in the flower of his age, was compelled to leave the inheritance 
of the empire. But his jealousy was exasperated by envy and disease : he 
feared the dangerous virtues which might either support or oppress their 
infancy and weakness ; and the dying emperor demanded the head of the 
Persian prince. With savage delight he recognised the familiar features of 
his brother : ” Thou art no longer Theophobus,” he said ; and sinking on his 
couch, he added with a faltering voice, ” Soon, too soon, I shall be no more 
Theophilus ! “ 


Yet his last choice entrusted his wife Theodora with the guardianship of the 
empire and her son Michael, who was left an orphan in the fifth year of his 


age. The restoration of images, and the final extirpation of the Iconoclasts,’ 
has endeared her name to the devotion of the Greeks ; but in the fervour of 
religious zeal, Theodora entertained a grateful regard for the memory and 
salvation of her husband. After thirteen years of a prudent 


[1 ” It is the boast of orthodox historians that ten thousand Paulicians 
perished in this man-ner. Far greater numbers, however, escaped into the 
province of Melitene, where the Saracer emir granted them protection, and 
assisted them to plan schemes of revenge.” — Fini.ay.”] 
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and frugal administration, she perceived the decline of her influence ; but 
the second Irene imitated only the virtues of her predecessor. Instead of 
conspiring against the life or government of her son, she retired, without a 
struggle, though not without a murmur, to the solitude of private life, 
deploring the ingratitude, the vices, and the inevitable ruin of the worthless 
youth. 


Among the successors of Nero and Elagabalus, we have not hitherto found 
the imitation of their vices, the character of a Roman prince who considered 
pleasure as the object of life, and virtue as the enemy of pleasure. Whatever 
might have been the maternal care of Theodora in the education of Michael 
III, her unfortunate son was a king before he was a man. If the ambitious 
mother laboured to check the progress of reason, she could not cool the 
ebullition of passion ; and her selfish policy was justly repaid by the 
contempt and ingratitude of the headstrong youth. At the age of eighteen he 
rejected her authority, without feeling his own incapacity to govern the 
empire and himself. With Theodora, all gravity and wisdom retired from the 
court : their place was supplied by the alternate dominion of vice and folly ; 
and it was impossible, without forfeiting the public esteem, to acquire or 
preserve the favour of the emperor. The millions of gold and silver which 
had been accumulated for the service of the state, were lavished on the 
vilest of men, who flattered his passions and shared his pleasures ; and ina 


reign of thirteen years, the richest of sovereigns was compelled to strip the 
palace and the churches of their precious furniture. Like Nero, he delighted 
in the amusements of the theatre, and sighed to be surpassed in the 
accomplishments in which he should have blushed to excel. Yet the studies 
of Nero in music and poetry betrayed some symptoms of a liberal taste ; the 
more ignoble arts of the son of Theophilus were confined to the chariot race 
of the hippodrome. 


But the most extraordinary feature in the character of Michael is the profane 
mockery of the religion of his country. The superstition of the Greeks might 
indeed excite the smile of a philosopher ; but his smile would have been 
rational and temperate, and he must have condemned the ignorant folly of a 
youth who insulted the objects of public veneration. A buffoon of the court 
was invested in the robes of the patriarch ; his twelve metropolitans, among 
whom the emperor was ranked, assumed their ecclesiastical garments ; they 
used or abused the sacred vessels of the altar ; and, in their bacchanalian 
feasts, the holy communion was administered in a nauseous compound of 
vinegar and mustard. Nor were these impious spectacles concealed from the 
eyes of the city. On the day of a solemn festival, the emperor, and his 
bishops or buffoons, rode on asses through the streets, encountered the true 
patriarch at the head of his clergy, and, by their licentious shouts and 
obscene gestures, disordered the gravity of the Christian procession. 1 The 
devotion of Michael appeared only in some offence to reason or piety ; he 
received his theatrical crowns from the statue of the Virgin ; and an imperial 
tomb was violated for the sake of burning the bones of Constantine the 
Iconoclast. By this extravagant conduct the son of Theophilus became as 
contemptible as he was odious ; every citizen was impatient for the 
deliverance of his country; and even the favourites of the moment were 
apprehensive that a caprice might snatch away what a caprice had 
bestowed” In the thirtieth year of his age, and in the hour of intoxication 
and sleep, Michael III was murdered in his chamber by the founder of 


[1 Finlay n thinks that some of these stories may be the inventions of 
flatterers of Michael’s assassin and successor, Basil. ] 
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a new dynasty, whom the emperor had raised to an equality of rank and 
power. 1/ 


It was in his reign that Photius was illegally made Patriarch and such a 
dissension created that the Roman pope was appealed to, as is described in 
the next volume under the Papacy. In 865 also the Russians made a raid on 
Constantinople. This was their first appearance to the civilized world, and 
though they were driven off, they made a deep impression by their 
savagery. « 


The Basilian or Macedonian Dynasty (867-1057 a.d.) 
BASIL (867-886 A.D.) 


The Arsacides, the rivals of Rome, possessed the sceptre of the East near 
four hundred years ; a younger branch of these Parthian kings continued to 
reign in Armenia ; and their royal descendants survived the partition and 
servitude of that ancient monarchy. Two of these, Artabanus and Chlienes, 
escaped or retired to the court of Leo I, his bounty seated them in a safe and 
hospitable exile, in the provinces of Macedonia ; Hadrianopolis was their 
final settlement. 


During several generations they maintained the dignity of their birth ; and 
their Roman patriotism rejected the tempting offers of the Persian and 
Arabian powers, who recalled them to their native country. But their 
splendour was insensibly clouded by time and poverty ; and the father of 
Basil was reduced to a small farm, which he cultivated with his own hands ; 
yet he scorned to disgrace the blood of the Arsacides by a plebeian alliance 
; his wife, a widow of Hadrianopolis, was pleased to count among her 
ancestors the great Constantine ; and their royal infant was connected by 
some dark affinity of lineage or country with the Macedonian Alexander. 
No sooner was he born than the cradle of Basil, his family, and his city, 
were swept away by an inundation of the Bulgarians ; he was educated a 
slave in a foreign land ; and in this severe discipline he acquired the 


hardiness of body and flexibility of mind which promoted his future 
elevation. In the age of youth or manhood he shared the deliverance of the 
Roman captives, who generously broke their fetters, marched through 
Bulgaria to the shores of the Euxine, defeated two armies of barbarians, 
embarked in the ships which had been stationed for their reception, and 
returned to Constantinople, from whence they were distributed to their 
respective homes. But the freedom of Basil was naked and destitute ; his 
farm was ruined by the calamities of war. After his father’s death, his 
manual labour or service could no longer support a family of orphans ; and 
he resolved to seek a more conspicuous 
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theatre, in which every virtue and every vice may lead to the paths of 
greatness. 


The first night of his arrival at Constantinople, without friends or money, 
the weary pilgrim slept on the steps of the church of St. Diomede ; he was 
fed by the casual hospitality of a monk, and was introduced to the service of 
a cousin and namesake of the emperor Theophilus, who, though himself of 
a diminutive person, was always followed by a train of tall and handsome 
domestics. Basil attended his patron to the government of Peloponnesus ; 
eclipsed, by his personal merit, the birth and dignity of Theophilus, and 
formed a useful connection with a wealthy and charitable matron of Patras. 
Her spiritual or carnal love embraced the young adventurer, whom she 
adopted as her son. Danielis presented him with thirty slaves; and the 
produce of her bounty was expended in the support of his brothers, and the 
purchase of some large estates in Macedonia. His gratitude or ambition still 


attached him to the service of Theophilus ; and a lucky accident 
recommended him to the notice of the court. 


A famous wrestler, in the train of the Bulgarian ambassadors, had defied, at 
the royal banquet, the boldest and most robust of the Greeks. The strength 
of Basil was praised ; he accepted the challenge, and the barbarian 
champion was overthrown at the first onset. A beautiful but vicious horse 
was condemned to be hamstrung ; it was subdued by the dexterity and 
courage of the servant of Theophilus ; and his conqueror was promoted to 
an honourable rank in the imperial stables. But it was impossible to obtain 
the confidence of Michael without complying with his vices ; and his new 
favourite, the great chamberlain of the palace, was raised and supported by 
a disgraceful marriage with a royal concubine, and the dishonour of his 
sister who succeeded to her place. 


The public administration had been abandoned to the csesar Bardas, the 
brother and enemy of Theodora ; but the arts of female influence persuaded 
Michael to hate and to fear his uncle ; he was drawn from Constantinople, 
under the pretext of a Cretan expedition, and stabbed in the tent of 
audience, by the sword of the chamberlain and in the presence of the 
emperor. About a month after this execution, Basil was invested with the 
title of Augustus and the government of the empire. He supported this 
unequal association till his influence was fortified by popular esteem. His 
life was endangered by the caprice of the emperor ; and his dignity was 
profaned by a second colleague, who had rowed in the galleys. Yet the 
murder of his benefactor must be condemned as an act of ingratitude and 
treason; and the churches which he dedicated to the name of St. Michael 
were a poor and puerile expiation of his guilt. 


But the most solid praise of Basil is drawn from the comparison of a ruined 
and a flourishing monarchy, that which he wrested from the dissolute 
Michael, and that which he bequeathed to the Macedonian dynasty. “ The 
evils which had been sanctified by time and example were corrected by his 
master-hand ; and he revived, if not the national spirit, at least the order and 
majesty of the Roman Empire. His application was indefatigable, his 
temper cool, his understanding vigorous and decisive ; and in his practice 
he observed that rare and salutary moderation, which pursues each virtue at 


an equal distance between the opposite vices. His military service had been 
confined to the palace ; nor was the emperor endowed with the spirit or the 
talents of a warrior. Yet under his reign the Roman arms were again for- 


[1 ” Basil founded,” says Finlay «, ” the largest dynasty that ruled in the 
Byzantine empire.” ] 
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midable to the barbarians.“ As soon as lie bad formed a new army by 
discipline and exercise, be appeared in person on the banks of the 
Euphrates, curbed the pride of the Saracens, and suppressed the dangerous 
though just revolt of the j\lanicha?ans./ 


But his principal merit was in the civil administration of the finances and of 
the laws. To replenish an exhausted treasury, it was proposed to resume the 
lavish and ill-placed gifts of his predecessor ; his prudence abated one 
moiety of the restitution, and a sum of ,£1,200,000 [‘46,000,000] was 
instantly procured to answer the most pressing demands, and to allow some 
space for the mature operations of economy. Among the various schemes 
for the improvement of the revenue, a new mode was suggested of 
capitation, or tribute, which would have too much depended on the arbitrary 
discretion of the assessors. A sufficient list of honest and able agents was 
instantly produced by the minister; but, on the more careful scrutiny of 
Basil himself, only two could be found who might be safely entrusted with 
such dangerous powers ; and they justified his esteem by declining his 
confidence. But the serious and successful diligence of the emperor 
established by degrees an equitable balance of property and payment, of 
receipt and expenditure ; a peculiar fund was appropriated to each service ; 
and a public method secured the interest of the prince and the property of 
the people. After reforming the luxury, he assigned two patrimonial estates 
to supply the decent plenty of the imperial table ; the contributions of the 
subject were reserved for his defence ; and the residue was employed in the 
embellishment of the capital and provinces. 


In the character of a judge he was assiduous and impartial, desirous to save, 
but not afraid to strike ; the oppressors of the people were severely 
chastised, but his personal foes, whom it might be unsafe to pardon, were 
condemned, after the loss of their eyes, to a life of solitude and repentance. 
The change of language and manners demanded a revision of the obsolete 
jurisprudence of Justinian. The voluminous body of his Institutes, Pandects, 
Code, and Novels was digested under forty titles, in the Greek idiom ; and 
the Basilica, which were improved and completed by his son and 
grandson, must be referred to the genius of the original founder of their 
race. This glorious reign was terminated by an accident in the chase. A 
furious stag entangled his horns in the belt of Basil, and raised him from his 
horse ; he was rescued by an attendant, who cut the belt and slew the animal 
; but the fall or the fever exhausted the strength of the aged monarch, and he 
expired in the palace amidst the tears of his family and people. If he struck 
off the head of the faithful servant for presuming to draw his sword against 
his sovereign, the pride of despotism, which had lain dormant in his life, 
revived in the last moments of despair, when he no longer wanted or valued 
the opinion of mankind. 


Of the four sons of the emperor, Constantine died before his father, whose 
grief and credulity were amused by a flattering impostor and a vain 
apparition.* Stephen, the youngest, was content with the honours of a 
patriarch 


[1 The Saracens were driven out of various Italian strongholds which gave 
allegiance to Constantinople. But Sicily was lost in 878, and though Cyprus 
was regained, it was also lost again. ] 


[2 That is, the colony of Paulician fugitives formed at Tephrike after the 
persecutions of Theodora. ] 


[3 ” The Basilica remained the law of the Byzantine empire,” says Finlay,™ 
” till its conquest by the Franks, and it continued in use as the national law 
of the Greeks at Nicaea, Constantinople, and Trebizond and in the Morea, 
until they were conquered by the Ottomans.” ] 


[* Constantine was proclaimed Augustus in 808 and died in 879. He was 
the eighth of the name according to Eckhel and the ninth according to 


Humphreys. | 
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and a saint ; both Leo and Alexander alike were invested with the purple, 
but the powers of government were solely exercised by the elder brother. S’ 


LEO VI THE PHILOSOPHER (886-911 A.D.) 


The Saracen War continued during his reign ; the chief evils suffered being 
the loss of the second city of the empire, Thessalonica, which was taken 
after a bitter siege, 90-1, and sacked witli great ruthlessness. Over twenty 
thousand of the inhabitants, escaping death, were sold into slavery. The 
Romans also suffered naval defeat in 912. The Bulgarians in 893 had forced 
a shameful peace on Leo.a 


The name of Leo VI has been dignified with the title of philosopher, and the 
union of the prince and the sage, of the active and speculative virtues, 
would indeed constitute the perfection of human nature. But the claims of 
Leo are far short of this ideal excellence. 


If we still inquire the reason of his sage appellation, it can only be replied 
that the son of Basil was less ignorant than the greater part of his 
contemporaries in church and state ; that his education had been directed by 
the learned Photius ; and that several books of profane and ecclesiastical 
science were composed by the pen, or in the name, of the imperial 
philosopher. But the reputation of his philosophy and religion was 
overthrown by a domestic vice, the repetition of his nuptials. 


In the beginning of his reign Leo himself had abolished the state of 
concubines, and condemned, without annulling, third marriages ; but his 
patriotism and love soon compelled him to violate his own laAvs and to 


incur the penance which in a similar case he had imposed on his subjects. In 
his first three alliances, his nuptial bed was unfruitful ; the emperor required 
a female companion and the empire a legitimate heir. The beautiful Zoe was 
introduced into the palace as a concubine ; and after a trial of her fecundity 
and the birth of Constantine, her lover declared his intention of legitimating 
the mother and the child by the celebration of his fourth nuptials. But the 
patriarch Nicholas refused his blessing ; the imperial baptism of the young 
prince was obtained by a promise of separation, and the contumacious 
husband of Zoe was excluded from the communion of the faithful. Neither 
the fear of exile, nor the desertion of his brethren, nor the authority of the 
Latin church, nor the danger of failure or doubt in the succession to the 
empire, could bend the spirit of the inflexible monk. After the death of Leo, 
he was recalled from exile to the civil and ecclesiastical administration; and 
the edict of union which was promulgated in the name of Constantine 
condemned the future scandal of fourth marriages, and left a tacit 
imputation on his own birth. 


CONSTANTINE VII PORPHYROGENITUS (911-919 A.D.) (944-959 
A.D.) 


In the Greek language purple and porphyry are the same word ; and as the 
colours of nature are invariable, we may learn that a dark deep red was the 
Tyrian dye which stained the purple of the ancients. An apartment of the 
Byzantine palace was lined with porphyry ; it was reserved for the use of 
the pregnant empresses ; and the royal birth of their children was expressed 
by the appellation of porphyrogenite, or born in the purple. Several of the 
Roman princes had been blessed with an heir ; but this peculiar surname 
was first applied to Constantine VII. His life and titular reign were 
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of equal duration ; but of fifty-four years, six had elapsed before his father’s 


death ; and the son of Leo was ever the voluntary or reluctant subject of 
those who oppressed his weakness or abused his confidence. His uncle 


Alexander, who had long been invested with the title of Augustus, was the 
first colleague and governor of the young prince ; but in a rapid career of 
vice and folly, the brother of Leo already emulated the reputation of 
Michael ; and when he was extinguished by a timely death, lie entertained a 
project of castrating his nephew, and leaving the empire to a worthless 
favourite. 


MOMANUS LECAPENUS (919-944 A.D.) 


The succeeding years of the minority of Constantino were occupied by his 
mother Zoe, and a succession or council of seven regents, who pursued 
their interest, gratified their passions, abandoned the republic, supplanted 
each other, and finally vanished in the presence of a soldier. From an 
obscure origin, Romanus Lecapenus had raised himself to the command of 
the naval armies ; and in the anarchy of the times, had deserved, or at least 
had obtained, the national esteem. With a victorious and affectionate fleet,’ 
he sailed from the mouth of the Danube into the harbour of Constantinople, 
and was hailed as the deliverer of the people, and the guardian of the prince. 
His supreme office was at first defined by the new appellation of father of 
the emperor ; but Romanus soon disdained the subordinate powers of a 
minister, and assumed with the titles of Csesar and Augustus the full 
independence of royalty, which he held near five-and-twenty years. His 
three sons, Christopher, Stephanus, and Constantino VIII, were adorned 
with the same honours, and the lawful emperor was degraded from the first 
to the fifth rank in this college of princes. Yet, in the preservation of his life 
and crown, he might still applaud his own fortune and the clemency of the 
usurper. 


The examples of ancient and modern history would have excused the 
ambition of Romanus ; the powers and the laws of the empire were in his 
hand ; the spurious birth of Constantino would have justified his exclusion ; 
and the grave or the monastery was open to receive the son of the 
concubine. But Lecapenus does not appear to have possessed either the 
virtues or the vices of a tyrant. The studious temper and retirement of 
Constantine disarmed the jealousy of power : his books and music, liis pen 
and his pencil, were a constant source of amusement ; and, if he could 


improve a scanty allowance by the sale of his pictures, if their price was not 
enhanced by the name of the artist, he was endowed with a personal talent, 
which few princes could employ in the hour of adversity. 


The fall of Romanus was occasioned by his own vices and those of his 
children. After the decease of Christopher, his eldest son, the two surviving 
brothers quarrelled with each other, and conspired against their father. At 
the hour of noon, when all strangers were regularly excluded from the 
palace, they entered his apartment with an armed force, and conveyed him, 
in the habit of a monk, to a small island in the Propontis, which was 
peopled by a religious community. The rumour of this domestic revolution 
excited 


[1 During tlie regency the Byzantines won a battle in Carla, and invaded 
Saracen territory with success. ] 


[‘- According to Finlay,” Romanus had sailed away without a battle, after 
the land-forces had been crushingly defeated by the Bulgarian king, 
Simeon, at Achelous, 917. In 921, and again in 923, Simeon penetrated to 
the walls of Constantinople. In 934 and in 943 the Hungarians liail like 
success, being bought off on both occasions. In 903, however, they were 
defeateil. The Italian provinces underwent similar vicissitudes. ] 
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a tumult in the city ; but Porphyrogenitus alone, the true and lawful 
emperor, was the object of the public care ; and the sons of Lecapenus were 
taught, by tardy experience, that they had achieved a guilty and perilous 
enterprise for the benefit of their rival. Their sister Helena, the wife of 
Constantine, revealed, or supposed, their treacherous design of 
assassinating her husband at the royal banquet. His loyal adherents were 
alarmed ; and the two usurpers were prevented, seized, degraded from the 
purple, and embarked for the same island and monastery where their father 
had been so lately confined. Old Romanus met them on the beach with a 


sarcastic smile, and, after a just reproach of their folly and ingratitude, 
presented his imperial colleagues with an equal share of his water and 
vegetable diet. 


In the fortieth year of his reign, Constantine VII obtained the possession of 
the Eastern world, which he ruled, or seemed to rule, near fifteen years. But 
he was devoid of that energy of character which could emerge into a life of 
action and glory ; and the studies which had amused and dignified his 
leisure were incompatible with the serious duties of a sovereign. The 
emperor neglected the practice to instruct his son Romanus in the theory of 
government; while he indulged the habits of intemperance and sloth, he 
dropped the reins of the administration into the hands of Helena his wife ; 
and, in the shifting scene of her favour and caprice, each minister was 
regretted in the promotion of a more worthless successor. Yet the birth and 
misfortunes of Constantine had endeared him to the Greeks ; they excused 
his failings; they respected his learning, his innocence and charity, his love 
of justice ; and the ceremony of his funeral was mourned with the unfeigned 
tears of his subjects (959). The body, according to ancient cus-tom, lay in 
state in the vestibule of the palace ; and the civil and military officers, the 
patricians, the senate, and the clergy, approached in due order to adore and 
kiss the inanimate corpse of their sovereign. Before the procession moved 
towards the imperial sepulchre, a herald proclaimed this awful admonition : 
” Arise, O king of the world, and obey the summons of the King of kings ! “ 


ROMANUS II (959-963 A.D.) 


The death of Constantine was imputed to poison ; and his son Romanus, 
who derived that name from his maternal grandfather, ascended the throne 
of Constantinople. A prince, who, at the age of twenty, could be suspected 
of anticipating his inheritance, must have been already lost in the public 
esteem ; yet Romanus was rather weak than wicked ; and the largest share 
of the guilt was transferred to his wife, Theophano, a woman of base origin, 
masculine spirit, and flagitious manners. The sense of personal glory and 
public happiness, the true pleasures of royalty, were unknown to the son of 
Constantine ; and while the two brothers, Nicephorus and Leo, triumphed 
over the Saracens, the hours which the emperor owed to his people were 
consumed in strenuous idleness. 


In strength and beauty he was conspicuous above his equals ; tall and 
straight as a young cypress, his complexion was fair and florid, his eyes 
sparkling, his shoulders broad, his nose long and aquiline. Yet even these 
perfections were insufficient to fix the love of Theophano ; and, after a 
reign of four years, Theophano mingled for her husband the same deadly 
draught which she was thought to have composed for his father. 


By his marriage with this impious woman, Romanus the Younger left two 
sons, Basil II and Constantine IX, and two daughters, Theophano and Anne. 
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The elder sister was given to Otto II emperor of the West ; the younger 
became the wife of Vladimir, grand duke and apostle of Russia, and, by the 
marriage of her granddaughter with Henry I, king of France, the blood of 
the Macedonians, and perhaps of the Arsacides, still flows in the veins of 
the Bourbon line. 


After the death of her husband the empress aspired to reign in the name of 
her sons, the elder of whom was five, and the younger only two years of age 
; but she soon felt the instability of a throne which was supported by a 
female who could not be esteemed, and two infants who could not be 
feared. Theophano looked around for a protector, and threw herself into the 
arms of the bravest soldier ; her heart was capacious ; but the deformity of 
the new favourite rendered it more than probable that interest was the 
motive and excuse of her love. 


NICEPHORUS PHOCAS (963-969 A.D.) 


Nicephorus Phocas united, in the popular opinion, the double merit of a 
hero and saint. In the former character, his qualifications were genuine and 
splendid : the descendant of a race illustrious by their military exploits, he 
had displayed in every station and in every province the courage of a soldier 
and the conduct of a chief ; and Nicephorus was crowned with recent 


laurels, from the important conquest of the isle of Crete. His religion was of 
a more ambiguous cast ; and his hair-cloth, his fasts, his pious idiom, and 
his wish to retire from the business of the world, were a convenient mask 
for his dark and dangerous ambition. Yet he imposed on a holy patriarch, by 
whose influence, and by a decree of the senate, he was entrusted, during the 
minority of the young princes, with the absolute and independent command 
of the oriental armies. As soon as he had secured the leaders and the troops, 
he boldly marched to Constantinople, trampled on his enemies, avowed his 
correspondence with the empress, and, without degrading her sons, 
assumed, with the title of Augustus, the pre-eminence of rank and the 
plenitude of power. But his marriage with Theophano was refused by the 
same patriarch who had placed the crown on his head; by his second 
nuptials he incurred a year of canonical penance ; a bar of spiritual affinity 
was opposed to their celebration ; and some evasion and perjury were 
required to silence the scruples of the clergy and people. The popularity of 
the emperor was lost in the purple ; in a reign of six years he provoked the 
hatred of strangers and subjects, and the hypocrisy and avarice of the first 
Nicephorus were revived in his successor. In the use of his patrimony, the 
generous temper of Nicephorus had been proved, and the revenue was 
strictly applied to the service of the state ; each spring the emperor marched 
in person against the Saracens, and every Roman might compute the 
employment of his taxes in triumphs, conquests, and the security of the 
Eastern barrier, fl’ 


THE WARS OP NICEPHORUS 


The darling object of Nicephorus was to break the power of the Saracens, 
and extend the frontiers of the empire in Syria and Mesopotamia. In the 
spring of 964, he assembled an army against Tarsus, which was the fortress 
that covered the Syrian frontier. Next year (965), Nicephorus again formed 
the siege of Tarsus with an army of forty thousand men. The place was 
inadequately supplied with provisions ; and though the inhabitants were a 
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[965-968 A.D.] warlike race, who had long carried on incursions into the 
Byzantine territory, they were compelled to abandon their native city, and 
retire into Syria, carrying with them only their personal clothing. A rich 
cross, which the Saracens had taken when they destroyed the Byzantine 
army under Stypiotes in the year 877, was recovered and placed in the 
church of St. Sophia at Constantinople. The bronze gates of Tarsus and 
Mopsuestia, which were of rich workmanship, were also removed and 
placed by Nicephorus in the new citadel he had constructed to defend the 
palace. In the same year Cyprus was reconquered by an expedition under 
the command of the patrician Nicetas. 


For two years the emperor was occupied at Constantinople by the civil 
administration of the empire, by a threatened invasion of the Hungarians, 
and by disputes with the king of Bulgaria; but in 968 he again resumed the 
command of the army in the East. Early in spring he marched past Antiocli 
at the head of eighty thousand men, and without stopping to besiege that 
city, he rendered himself master of the fortified places in its neighbourhood, 
in order to cut it off from all relief from the caliph of Baghdad. He then 
pushed forward his conquests ; Laodicea, Hierapolis, Aleppo, Area, and 
Emesa were taken, and Tripolis and Damascus paid tribute to save their 
territory from being laid waste. In this campaign many relics were 
surrendered by the Mohammedans. In consequence of the approach of 
winter, the emperor led his army into winter quarters, and deferred forming 
the siege of Antiocli until the ensuing spring. He left the patrician Burtzes 


in a fort on the Black Mountain, with orders to watch the city and prevent 
the inhabitants from collecting provisions and military stores. The 
remainder of the army, under the command of Peter, was stationed in 
Cilicia. As he was anxious to reserve to himself the glory of restoring 
Antiocli to the empire, he ordered his lieutenants not to attack the city 
during his absence. But one of the spies employed by Burtzes brought him 
the measure of the height of a tower which it was easy to approach, and the 
temptation to take the place by surprise was not to be resisted. Accordingly, 
on a dark winter night while there was a heavy fall of snow, Burtzes placed 
himself at the head of three hundred chosen men, and gained possession of 
two of the towers of Antiocli. He immediately sent off a courier to Peter, 
requesting him to advance and take possession of the city ; but Peter, from 
fear of the emperor’s jealousy, delayed moving to the assistance of Burtzes 
for three days. During this interval, however, Burtzes defended himself 
against the repeated attacks of the whole population, though with great 
difficulty. The Byzantine army at length arrived, and Antiocli was annexed 
to the empire after having remained 328 years in the power of the Saracens. 
The emperor Nicephorus, instead of rewarding Burtzes for his energy, 
dismissed both him and Peter from their commands. 


The Fatimite caliph Moez reigned at Kairowan, and was already 
contemplating the conquest of Egypt. Nicephorus not only refused to pay 
him the tribute of eleven thousand gold byzants, stipulated by Romanus I, 
but even sent an expedition to wrest Sicily from the Saracens. The chief 
command was entrusted to Nicetas, who had conquered Cyprus ; and the 
army, consisting chiefly of cavalry, was more particularly placed under the 
orders of Manuel Phocas, the emperor’s cousin, a daring ofiQcer. The 
troops were landed on the eastern coast, and Manuel rashly advanced, until 
he was surrounded by the enemy and slain. Nicetas also had made so little 
preparation to defend his position that his camp was stormed and he himself 
taken prisoner and sent to Africa. 
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The afifairs of Italy were, as usual, embroiled by local causes. Otto, the 
emperor of the West, appeared at the head of an army in Apulia, and having 
secured the assistance of Pandulf, prince of Beneventum, called Ironhead, 
carried on the war with frequent vicissitudes of fortune. Ironhead was taken 
prisoner by the Byzantine general, and sent captive to Constantinople. But 
the tyrannical conduct of the Byzantine officials lost all that was gained by 
the superior discipline of the troops, and favoured the progress of the 
German arms. Society had fallen into such a state of isolation that men were 
more eager to obtain immunity from all taxation than protection for industry 
and property, and the advantages of the Byzantine administration ceased to 
be appreciated. 


The European provinces of the empire were threatened with invasion both 
by the Hungarians and Bulgarians. In 966 Nicephorus was apprised of the 
intention of the Hungarians, and he solicited the assistance of Peter, king of 
Bulgaria, to prevent their passing the Danube. Peter refused, for he had 
been compelled to conclude a treaty of peace with the Hungarians, who had 
invaded Bulgaria a short time before. It is even said that Peter took 
advantage of the difficulty in which Nicephorus appeared to be placed, by 
the numerous wars that occupied his troops, to demand payment of the 
tribute Romanus I had promised to Simeon. Nicephorus, in order to punish 
the insolence of one whom he regarded as his inferior, sent Calocyres, the 
son of the governor of Cherson, as ambassador to Russia, to invite 
Sviatoslaff, the Varangian prince of Kieff, to invade Bulgaria, and entrusted 
him with a sum of fifteen hundred pounds’ weight of gold, to pay the 
expenses of the expedition. Calocyres proved a traitor : he formed an 
alliance with Sviatoslaff, proclaimed himself emperor, and involved the 
empire in a bloody war Avith the Russians. 


With all his defects, Nicephorus was one of the most virtuous men and 
conscientious sovereigns that ever occupied the throne of Constantinople. 
Though born of one of the noblest and wealthiest families of the Eastern 
Empire, and sure of obtaining the highest offices at a proud and luxurious 
court, he chose a life of hardship in pursuit of military glory ; and a 
contemporary historian, Leo Diaconus,’ who wrote after his family had 
been ruined by proscription and his name had become odious, observes, that 


no one had ever seen him indulge in revelry or debauchery even in his 
youth. ‘* 


Among the warriors who promoted his elevation, and served under his 
standard, a noble and valiant Armenian had deserved and obtained the most 
eminent rewards. The stature of Joannes Zimisces was below the ordinary 
standard ; but this diminutive body was endowed with strength, beauty, and 
the soul of a hero. By the jealousy of the emperor’s brother, he was 
degraded from the office of general of the East, to that of director of the 
posts, and his murmurs were chastised with disgrace and exile. But 
Zimisces was ranked among the numerous lovers of the empress. On her 
intercession he was permitted to reside at Chalcedon, in the neighbourhood 
of the capital ; her bounty was repaid in his clandestine and amorous visits 
to the palace ; and Theophano consented with alacrity to the death of an 
ugly and penurious husband. Some bold and trusty conspirators were 
concealed in her most private chambers ; in the darkness of a winter night 
Zimisces, with his principal companions, embarked in a small boat, 
traversed the Bosporus, landed at the palace stairs, and silently ascended a 
ladder of ropes, which was cast down by the female attendants. Neither his 
own suspicions, nor the warnings of his friends, nor the tardy aid of his 
brother Leo, nor the fortress which he had erected in the palace, could 
protect Nicephorus from a domestic 
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foe, at whose voice every door was opened to the assassins. As he slept on a 
bearskin on the ground, he was roused by their noisy intrusion, and thirty 
daggers glittered before his eyes. 


It is doubtful whether Zimisces imbrued his hands in the blood of his 
sovereign ; but he enjoyed the inhuman spectacle of revenge. The murder 
was protracted by insult and cruelty ; and as soon as the head of Nicephorus 
was shown from the window, the tumult was hushed, and the Armenian was 
emperor of the East. On the day of his coronation, he was stopped on the 


threshold of St. Sophia by the intrepid patriarch ; who charged his 
conscience with the deed of treason and blood ; and required, as a sign of 
repentance, that he should separate himself from his more criminal 
associate. This sally of apostolical zeal was not offensive to the prince, 
since he could neither love nor trust a woman who had repeatedly violated 
the most sacred obligations ; and Theophano, instead of sharing his imperial 
fortune, was dismissed with ignominy from his bed and palace. 


In their last interview, she displayed a frantic and impotent rage ; accused 
the ingratitude of her lover ; assaulted with words and blows her son Basil, 
as he stood silent and submissive in the presence of a superior colleague ; 
and avowed her own prostitution in proclaiming the illegitimacy of his 
birth. The public indignation was appeased by her exile and the punishment 
of the meaner accomplices ; the death of an unpopular prince was forgiven ; 
and the guilt of Zimisces was forgotten in the splendour of his virtues. 
Perhaps his profusion was less useful to the state than the avarice of 
Nicephorus ; but his gentle and generous behaviour delighted all who 
approached his person ; and it was only in the paths of victory that he trod 
in the footsteps of his predecessor. The greatest part of his reign was 
employed in the camp and the field. His personal valour and activity were 
signalised on the Dan-ube and the Tigris, the ancient boundaries of the 
Roman world ; and by his double triumph over the Russians and the 
Saracens, he deserved the titles of saviour of the empire and conqueror of 
the East.fl’ 


CHAPTER VII GLORY AND DECLINE OF THE EMPIRE 


-1204 A.D.] 


The Russian war was the great event of the reign of Joannes Zimisces. The 
military fame of the Byzantine emperor, who was unquestionably the ablest 
general of his time, the greatness of the Russian nation, whose power now 
overshadows Europe, the scene of the contest, destined in our day to be 
again the battle-field of Russian armies, and the political interest which 


attaches to the first attempt of a Russian prince to march by land to 
Constantinople, all combine to give a practical as well as a romantic interest 
to this war. 


The first Russian naval expedition against Constantinople in 865 would 
probably have been followed by a series of plundering excursions, like 
those carried on by the Danes and Normans or the coasts of England and 
France, had not the Turkish tribe called the Patzinaks rendered themselves 
masters of the lower course of the Dnieper, and become instruments in the 
hands of the emperors to arrest the activity of the bold Varangians. The 
northern rulers of Kieff were the same rude warriors that infested England 
and France, but the Russian people was then in a more advanced state of 
society than the mass of the population in Britain and Gaul. The majority of 
the Russians were freemen ; the majority of the inhabitants of Britain and 
Gaul were serfs. 


After the defeat in 865, the Russians induced their rulers to send envoys to 
Constantinople to renew commercial intercourse, and invite Christian 
missionaries to visit their country ; and no inconsiderable portion of the 
peo-ple embraced Christianity, though the Christian religion continued long 
after better known to the Russian merchants than to the Varangian warriors. 
The commercial relations of the Russians with Cherson and Constantinople 
were now carried on directly, and numbers of Russian traders took up their 
residence in these cities. The first commercial treaty between the Russians 
of Kieff and the Byzantine Empire was concluded in the reign of Basil I. 
The intercourse increased from that time. In the year 902, seven hundred 
Russians are mentioned as serving on board the Byzantine fleet with high 
pay ; in 935, seven Russian vessels, with 415 men, formed part of a 
Byzantine expedition to Italy ; and in 949, six Russian vessels, with 629 
men, were engaged in the unsuccessful expedition of Gongyles against 
Crete. In 966, 
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a corps of Russians accompanied the unfortunate expedition of Nicetas to 
Sicily. There can be no doubt that these were all Varangians, familiar, like 
the Danes and Normans in the West, with the dangers of the sea, and not 
native Russians, whose services on board the fleet could have been of little 
value to the masters of Greece. 


But to return to the history of the Byzantine wars with the Russians. In the 
year 907, Oleg, who was regent of Kieff during the minority of Igor the son 
of Ruric, assembled an army of Varangians, Slavonians, and Croatians, and, 
collecting two thousand vessels or boats of the kind then used on the 
northern shore of the Euxine, advanced to attack Constantinople. The 
exploits of this army, which pretended to aspire at the conquest of Tzara- 
grad, or the City of the Caesars, were confined to plundering the country 
round Constantinople ; and it is not improbable that the expedition was 
undertaken to obtain indemnity for some commercial losses sustained by 
imperial negligence, monopoly, or oppression. The subjects of the emperor 
were murdered, and the Russians amused themselves with torturing their 
captives in the most barbarous manner. At length Leo purchased their 
retreat by the payment of a large sum of money. Such is the account 
transmitted to us by the Russian monk Nestor, for no Byzantine writer 
notices the expedition, which was doubtless nothing more than a plundering 
incursion, in which the city of Constantinople was not exposed to any 
danger. These hostilities were terminated by a commercial treaty in 912, 
and its conditions are recorded in detail by Nestor. 


In the year 941, Igor made an attack on Constantinople, impelled either by 
the spirit of adventure, which was the charm of existence among all the 
tribes of Northmen, or else roused to revenge by some violation of the 
treaty of 912. The Russian flotilla, consisting of innumerable small vessels, 
made its appearance in the Bosporus while the Byzantine fleet was absent 
in the Archipelago. Igor landed at different places on the coast of Thrace 
and Bithynia, ravaging and plundering the country ; the inhabitants were 
treated with incredible cruelty ; some were crucified, others were burned 
alive, the Greek priests were killed by driving nails into their heads, and the 


churches were destroyed. Only fifteen ships remained at Constantinople, 
but these were soon fitted up with additional tubes for shooting Greek fire. 
This force, trifling as it was in number, gave the Byzantines an immediate 
superiority at sea, and the patrician Theophanes sailed out of the port to 
attack the Russians. Igor, seeing the small number of the enemy’s ships, 
surrounded them on all sides, and endeavoured to carry them by boarding ; 
but the Greek fire became only so much more available against boats and 
men crowded together, and the attack was repulsed with fearful loss. In the 
meantime, some of the Russians who landed in Bithynia were defeated by 
Bardas Phocas and Joannes Curcuas, and those who escaped from the naval 
defeat were pursued and slaughtered on the coast of Thrace without mercy. 
The emperor Romanus ordered all the prisoners brought to Constantinople 
to be beheaded. Theophanes overtook the fugitive ships in the month of 
September, and the relics of the expedition were destroyed, Igor effecting 
his escape with only a few boats. The Russian chronicle of Nestor says that, 
in the year 944, Igor, assisted by other Varangians, and by the Patzinaks, 
prepared a second expedition, but that the inhabitants of Cherson so 
alarmed the emperor Romanus by their reports of its magnitude, that he sent 
ambassadors, who met Igor at the mouth of the Danube, and sued for peace 
on terms to which Igor and his boyards consented. This is probably merely 
a Salve applied to the vanity of the people of Kieff by their chronicler ; lut 
it 
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is certain that a treaty of peace was concluded between the emperors of 
Constantinople and the princes of Kieff in the year 945. 


The cruelty of the Varangian prince Igor, after his return to Russia, caused 
him to be murdered by his rebellious subjects. ^ Olga, his widow, became 
regent for their son Sviatoslaff. She embraced the Christian reli-g-ion, and 
visited Constantinople in 957, where she was baptized. The emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus has left us an account of the ceremony of her 
reception at the Byzantine court. A Russian monk has preserved the 


commercial treaties of the empire ; a Byzantine emperor records the 
pageantry that amused a Russian princess. The high position occupied by 
the court of Kieff in the tenth century is also attested by the style with 
which it was addressed by the court of Constantinople. The golden bulls of 
the Roman emperor of the East, addressed to the prince of Russia, were 
ornamented with a pendent seal equal in size to a double solidus, like those 
addressed to the kings of France. 


THE RUSSIAN WAR (970-971 A.D.) 


We have seen that the emperor Nicephorus II sent the patrician Calocyres to 
excite Sviatoslaff to invade Bulgaria, and that the Byzantine ambassador 
proved a traitor, and assumed the purple. Sviatoslaff soon invaded Bulgaria 
at the head of a powerful army, which the gold brought by Calocyres 
assisted him to equip, and defeated the Bulgarian army in a great battle, 968 
A.D. Peter, king of Bulgaria, died shortly after, and the country was 
involved in civil broils ; taking advantage of which, Sviatoslaff took 
Presthlava the capital, and rendered himself master of the whole kingdom. 


Nicephorus now formed an alliance with the Bulgarians, and was preparing 
to defend them against the Russians, when Sviatoslaff was compelled to 
return home, in order to defend his capital against the Patzinaks. 
Nicephorus assisted Boris and Romanus, the sons of Peter, to recover 
Bulgaria, and concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with Boris, 
who occupied the throne. After the assassination of Nicephorus, Sviatoslaff 
returned to invade Bulgaria with an army of sixty thousand men, and his 
enterprise assumed the character of one of those great invasions which had 
torn whole provinces from the Western Empire. His array was increased by 
a treaty with the Patzinaks and an alliance with the Hungarians, so that they 
began to dream of the conquest of Constantinople, and hoped to transfer the 
empire of the East from the Romans of Byzantium to the Russians. It was 
fortunate for the Byzantine Empire that it was ruled by a soldier who knew 
how to profit by its superiority in tactics and discipline. The Russian was 
not ignorant of strategy, and having secured his flank by his alliance with 
the Hungarians, he entered Thrace by the western passes of Mount Hsemus, 
then the most frequented road between Germany and Constantinople, and 


that by which the Hungarians were in the habit of making their plundering 
incursions into the empire. 


Joannes Zimisces was occupied in the East when Sviatoslaff completed the 
second conquest of Bulgaria and passed Mount Hsemus, expecting to 
subdue Thrace during the emperor’s absence with equal ease, 970 a.d. The 
empire was still suffering from famine. Sviatoslaff took Philippopolis, and 
murdered twenty thousand of the inhabitants. An embassy sent by Zimisces 
was dismissed with a demand of tribute, and the Russian army advanced to 


1 Leo Diaconusft calls his murderers Germans, meaning doubtless 
Northmen. 
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Arcadiopolis, Avliere one division was defeated by Bardas Scleras, and the 
remainder retired again behind Mount Hsemus. 


In the following spring, 971, the emperor Joannes took the field at the head 
of an army of fifteen thousand infantry and thirteen thousand cavalry, 
besides a bodyguard of chosen troops called the Immortals, and n, powerful 
battery of field and siege engines. ^ A fleet of three hundred galleys, 
attended by many smaller vessels, was despatched to enter the Danube and 
cut off the communications of the Russians with their own country. ^ 


The emperor Joannes marched from Hadrianopolis just before Easter, when 
it was not expected that a Byzantine emperor would take the field. He knew 
that the passes on the great eastern road had been left unguarded by the 
Russians, and he led his army through all the defiles of Mount Hsemus 
without 


encountering any difficulty. The Russian troops stationed at Presthlava, who 
ought to have guarded the passes, marched out to meet the emperor when 
they heard he had entered Bulgaria. Their whole army consisted of infantry, 


but the soldiers were covered with chain armour, and accustomed to resist 
the light cavalry of the Patzinaks and other Turkish tribes. They proved, 
however, no match for the heavy-armed lancers of the imperial army; and, 
after a vigorous resistance, were completely routed by Joannes Zimisces, 
leaving eighty-five hundred men on the field of battle. On the following day 
Presthlava was taken by escalade, and a body of seven thousand Russians 
and Bulgarians, who attempted to defend the royal palace, which was 
fortified as a citadel, were put to the sword after a gallant defence. 
Sphengelos, who commanded this division of the Russian force, and the 
traitor Calocyres, succeeded in escaping to Dorystolon, where Sviatoslaff 
had concentrated the rest of the army; but Boris, king of Bulgaria, with all 
his family, was taken prisoner in his capital. 


The emperor, after celebrating Easter in Presthlava, advanced by Pliscova 
and Dinea to Dorystolon, where Sviatoslaff still hoped for victory, though 
his position was becoming daily more dangerous. The Byzantine fleet 
entered the Danube and took up its station opposite the city, cutting off all 
the communications of the Russians by water, at the same time that the 
emperor encamped before the walls and blockaded them by land. Zimisces, 
knowing he had to deal with a desperate enemy, fortified his camp with 


1 These numbers are given by Leo Diaconus.S Cedrenusc gives five 
thousand infantry and four thousand cavalry ; Zonaras,/\ the same number. 
The proportion affords some insight into the constitution of Byzantine 
armies at this period of military glory. The cavalry served as the model for 
European chivalry, but the sword of the legionary could still gain a battle. 


2 Leo Diaconus ^ calls the larger vessels triremes, though they certainly had 
not more than two tiers of oars. 


8 The Russians then wore armour similar to that worn by the Normans in 
western Europe at a later period, according to Leo Diaconus./ 


Types of early Chain Armour. 
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a ditch and rampart according to the ohl Roman model, which was 
traditionally preserved by the Byzantine engineers. The Russians enclosed 
within the walls of Dorystolon were more numerous than their besiegers, 
and Sviatoslaff hoped to be able to open his communications with the 
surrounding country, by bringing on a general engagement in the plain 
before all the defences of the enemy’s camp were completed. He expected 
to defeat the attacks of the Byzantine cavalry by forming his men in 
squares, and, as the Russian soldiers were covered by long shields that 
reached to their feet, he expected to be able, by advancing his squares like 
moving towers, to clear the plain of the enemy. But while the Byzantine 
legions met the Russians in front, the heavy-armed cavalry assailed them 
with their long spears in flank, and the archers and slingers under cover 
watched coolly to transfix every man where an opening allowed their 
missiles to penetrate. The battle nevertheless lasted all day, but in the 
evening the Russians were compelled, in spite of their desperate valour, to 
retire into Dorystolon without having effected anything. 


The infantry of the north now began to feel its inferiority to the veteran 
cavalry of Asia sheathed in plate armour, and disciplined by long 
campaigns against the Saracens. Sviatoslaff, however, continued to defend 
himself by a series of battles rather than sorties, in which he made desperate 
efforts to break through the ranks of the besiegers in vain, until at length it 
became evident that he must either conclude peace, die on the field of 
battle, or be starved to death in Dorystolon. Before resigning himself to his 
fate, he made a last effort to cut his way through the Byzantine army ; and 
on this occasion the Russians fought with such desperation that 
contemporaries ascribed the victory of the Byzantine troops, not to the 
superior tactics of the emperor, nor to the discipline of a veteran army, but 
to the personal assistance of St. Theodore, who found it necessary to lead 
the charge of the Roman lancers, and shiver a spear with the Russians 
himself, before their phalanx could be broken. The victory was complete, 
and Sviatoslaff sent ambassadors to the emperor to offer terms of peace. 


The siege of Dorystolon had now lasted more than two months, and the 
Russian army, though reduced by repeated losses, still amounted to twenty- 
two thousand men. The valour and contempt of death which the Varangians 
had displayed in the contest, convinced the emperor that it would cause the 
loss of many brave veterans to insist on their laying down their arms ; he 
was therefore willing to come to terms, and peace was concluded on 
condition that Sviatoslaff should yield up Dorystolon, with all the plunder, 
slaves, and prisoners in possession of the Russians, and engage to swear 
perpetual amity with the empire, and never to invade either the territory of 
Cherson or the kingdom of Bulgaria ; while, on the other hand, the emperor 
Joannes engaged to allow the Russians to descend the Danube in their 
boats, to supply them with two medimni of wheat for each surviving soldier 
to enable them to return home without dispersing to plunder for their 
subsistence, and to renew the old commercial treaties between Kieff and 
Constantinople, July, 971. 


After the treaty was concluded, Sviatoslaff desired to have a personal 
interview with his conqueror. Joannes rode down to the bank of the Danube 
clad in splendid armour, and accompanied by a brilliant suite of guards on 
horseback. The short figure of the emperor was no disadvantage where he 
was distinguished by the beauty of his charger and the splendour of his 
arms, while his fair countenance, light hair, and piercing blue eyes fixed the 
attention of all on his bold and good-humoured face, which contrasted well 
with the dark, sombre visages of his attendants. Sviatoslaff 
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arrived by water in a boat, which he steered himself by an oar. His dress 
was white, differing in no way from that of those under him, except in being 
cleaner. Sitting in the stern of his boat, he conversed for a short time with 
the emperor, who remained on horseback close to the beach. The 
appearance of the bold Varangian excited much curiosity, and is thus 
described by a historian who was intimate with many of those who were 
present at the interview : The Russian was of the middle stature, well 


formed, with strong neck and broad chest. His eyes were blue, his eyebrows 
thick, his nose flat, and his beard shaved, but his upper lip was shaded with 
long and thick mustaches. The hair of his head was cropped close, except 
two long locks which hung down on each side of his face, and were thus 
worn as a mark of his Scandinavian race. In his ears he wore golden 
earrings. 


Sviatoslaff immediately quitted Dorystolon, but he was obliged to win-ter 
on the shores of the Euxine, and famine thinned his ranks. In spring he 
attempted to force his way through the territory of the Patzinaks with his 
diminished army. He was defeated, and perished near the cataracts of the 
Dnieper. Kour, prince of the Patzinaks, became the possessor of his skull, 
which he shaped into a drinking-cup, and adorned with the moral maxim, 
doubtless not less suitable to his own skull, had it fallen into the hands of 
others, ” He who covets the property of others, oft loses his own.” We have 
already had occasion to record that the skull of the Byzantine emperor, 
Nicephorus I, had ornamented the festivals of a Bulgarian king ; that of a 
Russian sovereign now figured in the tents of a Turkish tribe. 


The results of the campaign were as advantageous to the Byzantine Empire 
as they were glorious to the emperor Joannes. Bulgaria was conquered, a 
strong garrison established in Dorystolon, and the Danube once more 
became the frontier of the Roman Empire. The peace with the Russians was 
uninterrupted until about the year 988, when, from some unknown cause of 
quarrel, Vladimir the son of Sviatoslaff attacked and gained possession of 
Cherson by cutting off the water. 


The Greek city of Cherson, situated on the extreme verge of ancient 
civilisation, escaped for ages from the impoverishment and demoralisation 
into which the Hellenic race was precipitated by the Roman system of 
concentrating all power in the capital of the empire. Cherson was governed 
for centuries by its own elective magistrates, and it was not until towards 
the middle of the ninth century that the emperor Theophilus destroyed its 
independence. When Vladimir the sovereign of Russia attacked it in 988, it 
was betrayed into his hands by a priest, who informed him how to cut off 
the water. The great object of ambition of all the princes of the East, from 
the time of Heraclius to that of the last Comnenus of Trebizond, was to 


form matrimonial alliances with the imperial family. Vladimir obtained the 
hand of Anne, the sister of the emperors Basil IT and Constantine IX, and 
was baptized and married in the church of the Panaghia at Cherson. To 
soothe the vanity of the empire, he pretended to retain possession of his 
conquest as the dowry of his wife. Many of the priests who converted the 
Russians to Christianity, and many of the artists who adorned the earliest 
Russian churches with paintings and mosaics, were natives of Cherson. The 
church raised Vladimir to the rank of a saint ; the Russians conferred on 
him the title of “the great.” 


Joannes Zimisces, having terminated the Russian War, compelled Boris to 
resign the crown of Bulgaria, and accept the title of ” magister,” as a 
pensioner of the Byzantine court. The frontier of the Eastern Empire was 
once more extended to the Danube. 
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The Saracen War had been carried on vigorously on the frontiers of Syria, 
while the emperor Joannes was occupied with the Russian campaign. The 
continued successes of the Byzantine arms had so alarmed the 
Mohammedan princes, that an extensive confederacy was formed to recover 
Antioch, and the command of the army of the caliph was entrusted to Zoher, 
the lieutenant of the Fatimites in Egypt. The imperial array was led by the 
patrician Nicolaus, a man of great military skill, who had been a eunuch in 
the household of Joannes Zimisces ; and he defeated the Saracens in a 
pitched battle, and saved Antioch for a time. But in the following year (973) 
the conquest of Nisibis filled the city of Baghdad with such consternation, 
that a levy of all Mussulmans was ordered to march against the Christians. 
The Byzantine troops in Mesopotamia were commanded by an Armenian 
named Temelek Melchi, who was completely routed near Amida. He was 
himself taken prisoner, and died after a year’s confinement. 


With all his talents as a general, Joannes does not appear to have possessed 
the same control over the general administration as Nicephorus ; and many 
of the cities conquered by his predecessor, in which the majority of the 
inhabitants were Mohammedans, succeeded in throwing off the Byzantine 
yoke. Even Antioch declared itself independent. A great effort became 
necessary to regain the ground that had been lost ; and, to make this, 
Joannes Zimisces took the command of the Byzantine army in person in the 
year 974. He marched in one campaign from Mount Taurus to the banks of 
the Tigris, and from the banks of the Tigris back into Syria, as far as Mount 
Lebanon, carrying his victorious arms, according to the vaunting inaccuracy 
of the Byzantine geographical nomenclature, into Palestine. His last 
campaign, in the following year, was the most brilliant of his exploits. In 
Mesopotamia he regained possession of Amida and Martyropolis ; but these 
cities contained so few Christian inhabitants that he was obliged to leave 
the administration in the hands of Saracen emirs, who were charged with 
the collection of the tribute and taxes. Nisibis he found deserted, and from it 
he marched by Edessa to Hierapolis or Membig, where he captured many 
valuable relics, among which the shoes of Jesus, and the hair of John the 
Baj(tist, are especially enumerated. From Hierapolis Joannes marched to 
Apamea, Emesa, and Baalbec, without meeting any serious opposition. The 
emir of Damascus sent valuable presents, and agreed to pay an annual 
tribute to escape a visit. 


The emperor then crossed Mount Lebanon, storming the fortress of Borzo, 
which commanded the pass, and, descending to the sea-coast, laid siege to 
Berytus, which soon surrendered, and in which he found an image of the 
crucifixion that he deemed worthy of being sent to Constantinople. From 
Berytus he marched northvAard to Tripolis, which he besieged in vain for 
forty days. The valour of the garrison and the strength of the fortifications 
compelled him to raise the siege ; but his retreat was ascribed to fear of a 
comet, which illuminated the sky with a strange brilliancy. As it was now 
September, he wished to place his worn-out troops in winter quarters in 
Antioch ; but the inhabitants shut the gates against him. To punish them for 
their revolt, he had the folly to ravage their territory, and cut down their 
fruit trees ; forgetting, in his barbarous and impolitic revenge, that he was 
ruining his own empire. Burtzes was left to reconquer Antioch for the 


second time ; which, however, he did not effect until after the death of the 
emperor Joannes. 
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The army was then placed in winter quarters on the frontiers of Cilicia, and 
the emperor hastened to return to Constantinople. On the journey, as he 
passed the fertile plains of Longias and Dryze, in the vicinity of Ana-zarba 
and Podandus, he saw them covered with flocks and herds, with well- 
fortified farmyards, but no smiling villages. He inquired with wonder to 
whom the country belonged, in which pasturage was conducted on so grand 
a scale ; and he learned that the greater part of the province had been 
acquired by the president Basilios in donations from himself and his 
predecessor, Nicephorus. Amazed at the enormous accumulation of 
property in the hands of one individual, he exclaimed, “Alas ! the wealth of 
the empire is wasted, the strength of the armies is exhausted, and the 
Roman emperors toil like mercenaries, to add to the riches of an insatiable 
eunuch ! ” This speech was reported to the president. He considered that he 
had raised both Nicephorus and Joannes to the throne ; his interest now 
required that it should return to its rightful master, and that the young Basil 
should enjoy his heritage. The emperor Joannes stopped on his way to 
Constantinople at the palace of Romanus, a grandson of Romanus I ; and it 
is said he there drank of a poisoned cup presented to him by a servant 
gained by the president. Certain it is that Joannes Zimisces reached the 
capital in a dying state, and expired on the 10th of January, 976, at the age 
of fifty-one. e 


THE APEX OF GLORY 


“The period of greatest Byzantine power,” says Gelzer,/ “is reached in the 
reigns of Nicephorus IT (963-969), Joannes Zimisces (969-976), and Basil 
Bulgaroctonus (976-1025).” Finlaye also calls it the “Period of Conquest 
and Military Glory.” That the glory was understood at the time is evident 
from the enthusiastic outbursts of the anonymous continuator of Georgius 
Monachus.? Of Nicephorus Phocas he says, “Then Phocas flashed like 
lightning and stormed against the enemies of the Romans. He ravaged, 
burned, and led into captivity the cities and lands of the barbarians. Myriads 
of foreign lands he smote, and broadened the realm and the might of the 
Romans. The Arabs trembled, the Armenians and Syrians shook, the 
Saracens were scared and the Turks took flight ; and the Romans seized 
their strongholds and provinces, and Phocas’ name was fearful to all.” Of 
Zimisces the same chronicler is equally enthusiastic : ” And the nations 
were in great fright before Zimisces’ fury. And he spread the realm of the 
Romans abroad ; the Saracens and Armenians fled ; the Persians shook and 
from all sides brought him gifts ; they begged him for mercy and peace. He 
led even to Edessa and to the river Euphrates ; and the earth was full of the 
tents of the Romans. Syrians and Phoenicians were trampled by the Roman 
steeds. He fetched home mighty victories, and the sword of Christ mowed 
like a scythe.” 


And yet in Zimisces, Gelzer sees a retrogression of empire and an expan- 
sion of feudalism ; more and more he sees that the old Roman military and 
civil state takes on a military and aristocratic physiognomy. After his death 
the movement continued with usury. « 


The premature death of Zimisces was a loss, rather than a benefit, to the 
sons of Romanus II. Their want of experience detained them twelve years 
longer the obscure and voluntary pupils of a minister, who extended his 
reign by persuading them to indulge the pleasures of youth, and to disdain 
the labours of government. In this silken web, the weakness of 
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Constantine was forever entangled ; but his elder brother felt the impulse of 
genius and the desire of action ; he frowned, and the minister was no more. 
Basil was the acknowledged sovereign of Constantinople and the provinces 
of Europe; but Asia was oppressed by two veteran generals, Phocas and 
Sclerus, who, alternately friends and enemies, subjects and rebels, 
maintained their independence, and laboured to emulate the example of 
successful usurpation. 


Against these domestic enemies, the son of Romanus first drew his sword, 
and they trembled in the presence of a lawful and high-spirited prince. The 
first, in the front of battle, was thrown from his horse by the stroke of 
poison, or an arrow ; the second, who had been twice loaded with chains, 
and twice invested with the purple, was desirous of ending in peace the 
small remainder of his days. As the aged suppliant approached the throne, 


Wak Galley, Eighth and Ninth Centuries 


with dim eyes and faltering steps, leaning on his two attendants, the 
emperor exclaimed, in the insolence of youth and power: “And is this the 
man who has so long been the object of our terror ? ” After he had 
confirmed his own authority and the peace of the empire, the trophies of 
Nicephorus and Zimisces would not suffer their royal pupil to sleep in the 
palace. His long and frequent expeditions against the Saracens were rather 
glorious than useful to the empire ; but the final destruction of the kingdom 
of Bulgaria appears, since the time of Belisarius, the most important 
triumph of the Roman arms./ 


BASIL II AND HIS SUCCESSORS (976-1054 A.D.) 


The reign of Basil II is the culminating point of Byzantine greatness. The 
eagles of Constantinople flew during his life, in a long career of victory, 
from the banks of the Danube to those of the Euphrates, and from the 


mountains of Armenia to the shores of Italy. Basil’s indomitable courage, 
terrific 
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cruelty, indifference to art and literature, and religious superstition, all 
combine to render him a true type of his empire and age. The great object of 
his policy was to consolidate the unity of the administration in Europe by 
the complete subjection of the Bulgarians and Slavonians, whom similarity 
of lano-uao-e had almost blended into one nation, and had completely 
united in hostility to the imperial government. 


Four sons of a Bulgarian noble of the highest rank had commenced a 
revolutionary movement in Bulgaria against the royal family, after the death 
of Peter and the first victories of the Russians. In order to put an end to 
these troubles, Nicephorus IT had, on the retreat of Sviatoslaff, replaced 
Boris, the son of Peter, on the throne of Bulgaria ; and when the Russians 
returned, Boris submitted to their domination. Shortly after the death of 
Joannes I (Zimisces), the Bulgarian leaders again roused the people to a 
struggle for independence. Boris, who escaped from Constantinople to 
attempt recovering his paternal throne, was accidentally slain, and the four 
brothers again became the chiefs of the nation. In a short time three 
perished, and Samuel, who alone remained, assumed the title of king. The 
forces of the empire were occupied with the rebellion of Sclerus, so that the 
vigour and military talents of Samuel succeeded both in expelling the 
Byzantine authorities from Bulgaria, and in rousing the Slavonians of 
Macedonia to throw off the Byzantine yoke. Samuel then invaded Thessaly, 
and extended his plundering excursions over those parts of Greece and the 
Peloponnesus still inhabited by the Hellenic race. He carried away the 
inhabitants of Larissa in order to people the town of Prespa, which he then 
proposed to make his capital, with intelligent artisans and manufacturers ; 
and, in order to attach them to their new residence by ties of old 
superstition, he removed to Prespa the body of their protecting martyr, St. 
Achilles, who some pretended had been a Roman soldier, and others a 


Greek archbishop. Samuel showed himself, both in ability and courage, a 
rival worthy of Basil ; and the empire of the East seemed for some time in 
danger of being transferred from the Byzantine Romans to the Slavonian 
Bulgarians. 


In the year 981, the emperor Basil made his first campaign against the new 
Bulgarian monarchy in person. His plan of operations was to secure the 
great western passes through Mount Haemus, on the road from 
Philippopolis to Sardica, and by the conquest of the latter city he hoped to 
cut off the communication between the Bulgarians north of Mount Hsemus 
and the Slavonians in Macedonia. But his military inexperience, and the 
relaxed discipline of the army, caused this well-conceived plan to fail. 
Sardica was besieged in vain for twenty days. The negligence of the officers 
and the disobedience of the soldiers caused several foraging parties to be 
cut off; the besieged burned the engines of the besiegers in a victorious 
sortie, and the emperor felt the necessity of commencing his retreat. As his 
army was passing the defiles of Hsemus, it was assailed by the troops 
Samuel had collected to watch his operations, and completely routed. The 
baggage and military chest, the emperor’s plate and tents, all fell into the 
hands of the Bulgarian king, and Basil himself escaped with some difficulty 
to Philippopolis, where he collected the relics of the fugitives. Leo 
Diaconus,’ the Byzantine historian, who accompanied the expedition as one 
of the clergy of the imperial chapel, and was fortunate enough to escape the 
pursuit, has left a short but authentic notice of this first disastrous campaign 
of Basil, the slayer of the Bulgarians, in his Historia.“ 


1 Leo Diaconus,& 171. 
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The reorganisation of his army, the regulation of the internal administration 
of the empire, the rebellion of Phocas, and the wars in Italy and on the 
Asiatic frontier, prevented Basil from attacking Samuel in person for many 
years. Still a part of the imperial forces carried on this war, and Samuel 


soon perceived that he was unable to resist the Byzantine generals in the 
plains of Bulgaria, where the heavy cavalry, military engines, and superior 
discipline of the imperial armies could all be employed to advantage. He 
resolved, therefore, to transfer the seat of the Bulgarian government to a 
more inaccessible position, at Achrida. Here, therefore, Samuel established 
the capital of the Bulgaro-Slavonian kingdom he founded. 


The dominions of Samuel soon became as extensive as the European 
portion of the dominions of Basil. The possessions of the two monarchs ran 
into one another in a very irregular form, and both were inhabited by a 
variety of races, in different states of civilisation, bound together by few 
sympathies, and no common attachment to national institutions. Samuel 
was master of almost the whole of ancient Bulgaria, the emperor retaining 
possession of little more than the fortress of Dorystolon, the forts at the 
mouth of the Danube, and the passes of Mount Hcemus. But the strength of 
the Bulgarian king lay in his possessions in the upper part of Macedonia, in 
Epirus, and the southern part of Illyricum, in the chain of Pindus, and in 
mountains that overlook the northern and western slopes of the great plains 
of Thessalonica and Thessaly. He was indefatigable in forming a large 
military force, and employing it constantly in ravaging the plain of 
Thessaly, and attacking the Greek cities. 


In 996 he marched rapidly through Thessaly, Boeotia, and Attica, into the 
Peloponnesus ; but the towns everywhere shut their gates, and prepared for 
a long defence, so that he could effect nothing beyond plundering and 
laying waste the open country. In the meantime, the emperor sent 
Nicephorus Uranus, with all the force he should be able to collect, in pursuit 
of Samuel. Uranus entered Thessaly, and pushed rapidly southward to the 
banks of the Sperchius, where he found Samuel encamped on the other side, 
hastening home with the plunder of Greece. In the night the people showed 
Uranus a ford, by which he passed the river and surprised the Bulgarians in 
their camp. Samuel and his son Gabriel escaped with the greatest difficulty. 
The Bulgarian army was completely annihilated, and all the plunder and 
slaves made during the expedition fell into the hands of Uranus, in the year 
996 a.d. This great defeat paralysed the military operations of Samuel for 
some time. 


Basil at length arranged the external relations of the empire in such a way 
that he was able to assemble a large army for the military operations against 
the kingdom of Achrida, which he determined to conduct in person. The 
Slavonians now formed the most numerous part of the population of the 
country between the Danube, the -Agean, and the Adriatic, and they were in 
possession of the line of mountains that runs from Dyrrhachium, in a 
variety of chains, to the vicinity of Constantinople. Basil saw many signs 
that the whole Slavonic race in these countries was united in opposition to 
the Bj’zantine government, so that the existence of his empire demanded 
the conquest of the Bulgaro-Slavonian kingdom which Samuel had 
founded. To this arduous task he devoted himself with his usual energy. 


In the year 1000, his generals were ordered to enter Bulgaria by the eastern 
passes of Mount Hsemus ; and in this campaign they took the cities of 
greater and lesser Presthlava and Pliscova, the ancient capitals of Bulgaria. 
In the following year, the emperor took upon himself the direction of 
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the army destined to act against Samuel. Fixing his headquarters at 
Thessalonica, he recovered possession of the fortresses of Vodena, Bercea, 
and 


In the following campaign (1002), the emperor changed the field of 
operations, and, marching from Philippopolis through the western passes of 
Mount Hcemus, occupied the whole line of road as far as the Danube, and 
cut Samuel off from all communication with the plains of Bulgaria. Samuel 
formed a bold enterprise, which he hoped would compel Basil to raise the 
siege of Widdin, or, at all events, enable him to inflict a deep wound on the 
empire. By a long march into the heart of the empire, Samuel rendered 
himself master of great booty. His success prevented his returning as 
rapidly as he had advanced, but he succeeded in passing the garrison of 
Philippopolis and crossing the Strymon and the Wardar in safety, when 
Basil suddenly overtook him at the head of the Byzantine army. Samuel was 


encamped under the walls of Scupi ; Basil crossed the river, stormed the 
Bulgarian camp, captured the military chest and stores, and recovered the 
plunder of Hadrianoplis. He had thus the satisfaction of avenging the defeat 
he had suffered from Samuel, one-and-twenty years before, in the passes of 
Mount Hcemus. 


In the year 1014, Basil considered everything ready for a final effort to 
complete the subjection of the Slavonian population of the mountainous 
districts round the upper valley of the Strymon. The emperor is said to have 
taken fifteen thousand prisoners, and, that he might revenge the sufferings 
of his subjects from the ravages of the Bulgarians and Slavonians, he 
gratified his own cruelty by an act of vengeance, which has most justly 
entailed infamy on his name. His frightful inhumanity has forced history to 
turn with disgust from his conduct, and almost buried the records of his 
military achievements in oblivion. On this occasion he ordered the eyes of 
all his prisoners to be put out, leaving a single eye to the leader of every 
hundred, and in this condition he sent the wretched captives forth to seek 
their king or perish on the way. When they approached Achrida, a rumour 
that the prisoners had been released induced Samuel to go out to meet them. 
On learning the full extent of the calamity, he fell senseless to the ground, 
overpowered with rage and grief, and died two days after. He is said to have 
murdered his own brother to secure possession of his throne, so that his 
heart was broken by the first touch of humanity it ever felt.“ 


The cruelty of Basil awakened an energetic resistance on the part of the 
Slavonians and Bulgarians, and Gabriel Radomir, the brave son of Samuel, 
was enabled to offer unexpected obstacles to the progress of the Byzantine 
armies. 


Gabriel, the king of Achrida, though brave, alienated the favour of his 
subjects by his imprudence, and his cousin, John Ladislas, whose life he 
had saved in youth, was base enough to become his murderer, in order to 
gain possession of the throne. Ladislas, in order to gain time, both for 
strengthening himself on the throne and resisting the Byzantine invasion, 
sent 


1 Cruelty similar to that of Basil was perpetrated on a smaller scale by 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion, though of course it is not necessary to place strict 


reliance on the numbers reported by the Byzantine historians. Richard, to 
revenge the loss of a body of men, ordered three hundred French knights to 
be thrown into the Seine, and put out the eyes of fifteen, who were sent 
home blind, led by one whose right eye had been spared. Philip Augustus, 
nothing loath, revenged himself by treating fifteen English knights in the 
same way. — Putting out men’s eyes was, for several centuries, a common 
practice all over Europe, and not regarded with much horror. As late as the 
reign of Henry IV. 1403 a,d., an Act of Parliament was passed, making it 
felony for Englishmen to cut out one another’s tongues, or put out their 
neighbours’ eyes. 
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ambassadors to Basil with favourable offers of peace ; but the emperor, 
satisfied that the struggle between the Slavonians and Greeks could only be 
terminated by the conquest of one, rejected all terms but absolute 
submission, and pushed on his operations with his usual vigour. After 
laying waste all the country round Ostrovos and Moliskos that was peopled 
by Slavonians, and repairing the fortifications of Bercea which had fallen to 
decay, he captured Setaina, where Samuel had formed great magazines of 
wheat. These magazines were kept well filled by Ladislas, so that Basil 
became master of so great a store that he divided it among his troops. At 
last the king of Achrida approached the emperor at the head of a 
considerable army, and a part of the imperial troops was drawn into an 
ambuscade. The emperor happened to be himself with the advanced 
division of the army. He instantly mounted his horse and led the troops 
about him to the scene of action, sending orders for all the other divisions to 
hasten forward to support him. His sudden appearance at the head of a 
strong body of the heavy-armed lancers of the Byzantine army, the fury of 
his charge, the terror his very name inspired, and the cry, ” The emperor is 
upon us ! ” soon spread confusion through the Bulgarian ranks, and 
decisively changed the fortune of the day (1018). 


Ladislas, whose affairs were becoming desperate, made an attempt to 
restore his credit by laying siege to Dyrrhachium. Its possession would have 
enabled him to open communications with the enemies of Basil in Italy, and 
even with the Saracens of Sicily and Africa, but he was slain soon after the 
commencement of the siege. The Bulgarian leaders gave up all hope of 
resistance. The emperor continued to advance by Scupi, Stypeia, and 
Prosakon, and on reaching Achrida he was received rather as the lawful 
sovereign than as a foreign conqueror. He immediately took possession of 
all the treasures Samuel had amassed ; the gold alone amounted to one 
hundred centners (this sum is not quite equal to X480,000 or $2,400,000), 
and with this he paid all the arrears due to his troops, and rewarded them 
with a donative for their long and gallant service in this arduous war. 
Almost the whole of the royal family of Achrida submitted, and received 
the most generous treatment. Three sons of Ladislas, who escaped to Mount 
Tmorus, and attempted to prolong the contest, were soon captured. The 
noble Bulgarians hastened to make their submission, and many were 
honoured with rank at the imperial court. 


Nothing, indeed, proves more decidedly the absence of all Greek nationality 
in the Byzantine administration at this period, than the facility with which 
all foreigners obtained favour at the court of Constantinople ; nor can 
anything be more conclusive of the fact that the centralisation of power in 
the person of the emperor, as completed by the Basilian dynasty, had now 
destroyed the administrative centralisation of the old Roman imperial 
system, for we have proofs that a considerable Greek population still 
occupied the cities of Thrace and Macedonia, though Greek feelings had 
little influence on the government. 


After passing the winter in his new conquests, Basil made a progress 
through Greece. At Zetunium he visited the field of battle where the power 
of Samuel had been first broken by the victory of Nicephorus Ura-nus, and 
found the ground still strewed with the bones of the slain. The wall that 
defended the pass of ThermopyUée retained its ancient name, Sceios ; and its 
masonry, which dated from Hellenic days, excited the emperor’s 
admiration. At last Basil arrived within the walls of Athens, and he was the 
only emperor who for several ages honoured that city with a visit. 
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Many magnificent structures in the town, and the whole of the temples in 
the Acropolis, had then hardly suffered any rude touches from the hand of 
time. If the original splendour of the external painting and gilding which 
had once adorned the Parthenon of Pericles had faded, the mural paintings 
of saints, martyrs, emperors, and empresses, that covered the interior of the 
cella, gave a new interest to the church of the Virgin, into which it had been 
transformed. The mind of Basil, though insensible to Hellenic literature, 
was deeply sensible of religious impressions, and the glorious combination 
of the variety of beauty in art and nature that he saw in the Acropolis 
touched his stern soul. He testified his feelings by splendid gifts to the city, 
and rich dedications at the shrine of the Virgin in the Parthenon. 


From Greece the emperor returned to Constantinople, where he indulged 
himself in the pomp of a triumph, making his entry into his capital by the 
Golden Gate, and listening with satisfaction to the cries of the populace, 
who applauded his cruelty by saluting him with the title of ” The Slayer of 
the Bulgarians” [Bulgaroctonus]./ 


Yet his subjects detested the rapacious and rigid avarice of Basil ; and in the 
imperfect narrative of his exploits, we can only discern the courage, 
patience, and ferociousness of a soldier. After the first license of his youth, 
Basil II devoted his life, in the palace and the camp, to the penance of a 
hermit, wore the monastic habit under his robes and armour, observed a 
vow of continence, and imposed on his appetites a perpetual abstinence 
from wine and flesh. In the sixty-eighth year of his age, his martial spirit 
urged him to embark in person for a holy war against the Saracens of Sicily 
; he was prevented by death, and Basil, surnamed ” the slayer of the 
Bulgarians,” “ was dismissed from the world with the blessings of the 
clergy and the curses of the people. After his decease, in 1025, his brother 
Constantine IX enjoyed, about three years, the power, or rather the 
pleasures, of royalty ; and his only care was the settlement of the 
succession. He had enjoyed sixty-six years the title of Augustus ; and the 


reign of the two brothers is the longest, and most obscure, of the Byzantine 
history. 


A lineal succession of five emperors, in a period of 160 years, had attached 
the loyalty of the Greeks to the Macedonian dynasty, which had been thrice 
respected by the usurpers of their power. After the death of Constantine IX, 
the last male of the royal race, a new and broken scene presents itself, and 
the accumulated years of twelve emperors do not equal the space of his 
single reign. Constantine had only three daughters. When their marriage 
was discussed in the council of their dying father, the cold or pious 
Theodora refused to give an heir to the empire, but her sister Zoe presented 
herself a willing victim at the altar. Romanus Argyrus, a patrician of a 
graceful person and fair reputation, was chosen for her husband, and, on his 
declining that honour, was informed that blindness or death was the second 
alternative. The motive of his reluctance was conjugal affection ; but his 
faithful wife sacrificed her own happiness to his safety and greatness ; and 
her entrance into a monastery removed the only bar to the imperial nuptials. 


After the decease of Constantine, the sceptre devolved to Romanus III ; but 
his labours at home and abroad i were equally feeble and fruitless ; and the 
mature age, the forty -eight years of Zoe, was less favourable to the hopes 
of pregnancy than to the indulgence of pleasure. Her favourite chamberlain 
was a handsome Paphlagonian of the name of Michael, whose 


[1 He was utterly defeated by the Saracens at Agaz in 1030 ; the fleets, 
however, won two yictories.1 
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first trade had been that of a money-changer ; and Romanus, either from 
gratitude or equity, connived at their criminal intercourse, or accepted a 
slight assurance of their innocence. But Zoe soon justified the Roman 
maxim, that every adulteress is capable of poisoning her husband ; and the 


death of Romanus was instantly followed by the scandalous marriage and 
elevation of Michael IV. 


The expectations of Zoe were, however, disappointed ; instead of a vigorous 
and grateful lover, she had placed in her bed a miserable wretch whose 
health and reason were impaired by epileptic fits, and whose conscience 
was tormented by despair and remorse. The most skilful physicians of the 
mind and body were summoned to his aid ; and his hopes were aroused by 
frequent pilgrimages to the baths, and to the tombs of the most popular 
saints; the monks applauded his penance, and, except restitution (but to 
whom should he have restored ?) Michael sought every method of expiating 
his guilt. While he groaned and prayed in sackcloth and ashes, his brother, 
the eunuch Joannes, smiled at his remorse, and enjoyed the harvest of a 
crime of which himself was the secret and most guilty author. His 
administration ^ was only the art of satiating his avarice, and Zoe became a 
captive in the palace of her fathers and in the hands of her slaves. When he 
perceived the irretrievable decline of his brother’s health, he introduced his 
nephew, another Michael, who derived the surname of Calaphates from his 
father’s occupation in the careening of vessels ; at the command of the 
eunuch, Zoe adopted for her son the son of a mechanic ; and this fictitious 
heir was invested with the title and purple of the Caesars, in the presence of 
the senate and clergy. 


So feeble was the character of Zoe, that she was oppressed by the liberty 
and power which she recovered by the death of the Paphlagonian ; and at 
the end of four days, she placed the crown on the head of Michael V who 
had protested, with tears and oaths, that he should ever reign the first and 
most obedient of her subjects. The only act of his short reign was his base 
ingratitude to his benefactors, the eunuch and the empress. The disgrace of 
the former was pleasing to the public ; but the murmurs, and at length the 
clamours, of Constantinople deplored the exile of Zoe, the daughter of so 
many emperors ; her vices were forgotten, and Michael was taught that 
there is a period in which the patience of the tamest slaves rises into fury 
and revenge. The citizens of every degree assembled in a formidable tumult 
which lasted three days ; they besieged the palace, forced the gates, recalled 
their mothers — Zoe from her prison, Theodora from her monastery, and 
condemned the son of Calaphates to the loss of his eyes or of his life. 


For the first time the Greeks beheld with surprise the two royal sisters 
seated on the same throne, presiding in the senate, and giving audience to 
the ambassadors of the nations. But this singular union subsisted no more 
than two months ; the two sovereigns, their tempers, interests, and 
adherents, were secretly hostile to each other ; and as Theodora was still 
adverse to marriage, the indefatigable Zoe, at the age of sixty, consented, 
for the public good, to sustain the embraces of a third husband, and the 
censures of the Greek church. His name and number were Constantine X 
and the epithet of Monomachus,’ the single combatant, must have been 
expressive of 


[1 The Saracens attacked the empire on all sides, and Sicily was all but won 
by the general Maniaces. It was lost through the incapacity of Michael’s 
brother-in-law Stephen. In 1040 Servia regained her freedom, and the 
Slavonians and Bulgarians were driven to rebellion by the fiscal exactions 
of the eunuch Joannes called Orphanotrophus. ] 


£2 It was merely an hereditary surname, according to Finlay.«J 
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his valour and victory in some public or private quarrel, i But his health was 
broken by the tortures of the gout, and his dissolute reign was spent in the 
alternative of sickness and pleasure. A fair and noble widow had 
accompanied Constantino in his exile to the isle of Lesbos, and Sclerena 
gloried in the appellation of his mistress. After his marriage and elevation, 
she was invested with the title and pomp of Augusta, and occupied a 
contiguous apartment in the palace. The lawful consort (such was the 
delicacy or corruption of Zoe) consented to this strange and scandalous 
partition ; and the emperor appeared in public between his wife and his 
concubine.’ 


SEPAEATION OF GREEK AND LATIN CHURCHES 


In looking back from modern times at the history of the Byzantine Em-pire, 
the separation of the Greek and Latin churches appears the most important 
event in the reign of Constantine X ; but its prominence is owing, on the 
one hand, to the circumstance that a closer connection began shortly after to 
exist between the Eastern and Western nations ; and on the other, to the 
decline in the power of the Byzantine Empire, which gave ecclesiastical 
affairs greater importance than they would otherwise have merited. Had the 
successors of Constantine X continued to possess the power and resources 
of the successors of Leo III or Basil I, the schism would never have 
acquired the political importance it actually attained ; for as it related to 
points of opinion on secondary questions, and details of ecclesiastical 
practice, the people would have abandoned the subject to the clergy and the 
church, as one not affecting the welfare of Christians, nor the interest of 
Christianity. The emperor Basil II, who was bigoted as well as pious, had 
still good sense to view the question as a political rather than a religious 
one. 


He knew that it would be impossible to reunite the two churches ; he saw 
the disposition of the Greek clergy to commence a quarrel, to avoid which 
he endeavoured to negotiate the amicable separation of the Byzantine 
ecclesiastical establishment from the papal supremacy. He proposed that the 
pope should be honoured as the first Christian bishop in rank, but that he 
should receive a pecuniary indemnity, and admit the right of the Eastern 
church to govern its own affairs according to its own constitution and local 
usages, and acknowledge the patriarch of Constantinople as its head. This 
plan, reasonable as it might appear to statesmen, had little chance of 
success. 


The claim of the bishop of Rome to be the agent of the theocracy which 
ruled the Christian church, was too generally admitted to allow any limits to 
be put to his authority. The propositions of Basil II were rejected, but the 
open rupture with Rome did not take place until 1053, when it was caused 
by the violent and unjust conduct of the Greek patriarch, Michael Cerula- 
rius. He ordered all the Latin churches in the Byzantine Empire, in which 
mass was Celebrated according to the rites of the Western church, to be 


closed ; and, in conjunction with Leo, bishop of Achrida, the patriarch of 
Bulgaria, addressed a controversial letter to the bishop of Trani, which 
revived all the old disputes with the papal church, adding the question about 
the use of unleavened bread in the holy communion. 


[^ Maniaces revolted, and proclaimed himself emperor. He was killed in the 
moment of victory by an arrow. Leo Tornicus, a relative of the emperor, 
besieged Constantinople but was repulsed. The imperial troops suffered 
defeats from the Servians, but repulsed the Russians and the Patzinaks. 
Armenia was conquered, 1045, and two invasions of Seljuk Turks beaten 
off. ] 
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The people on both sides, who understood little of the points contested by 
the clergy, adopted the simple rule, that it was their duty to hate the 
members of the other church ; and the Greeks, having their nationality con- 
densed in their ecclesiastical establishment, far exceeded the Western 
nations in ecclesiastical bigotry, for the people in the western nations of 
Europe were often not very friendly to papal pretensions. The extreme 
bigotry of the Greeks soon tended to make the people of the Byzantine 
Empire averse to all intercourse with the Latins, as equals, and they 
assumed a superiority over nations rapidly advancing in activity, wealth, 
power, and intelligence, merely because they deemed them heretics. The 
separation of the two churches proved, consequently, more injurious to the 
Greeks, in their sta-tionary condition of society, than to the Western 
Christians, who were eagerly pressing forward in many paths of social 
improvement. 


The empress Zoe died in the year 1050, at the age of seventy. Constantine X 
survived to the year 1054. When the emperor felt his end approach-ii;g, he 
ordered himself, according to the superstitious fashion of the time, to be 
transported to the monastery of Mangana, which he had constructed. His 
ministers, and especially his prime-minister, Joannes the logothetes, and 


president of the senate, urged him to name Nicephorus Bryennius, who 
commanded the Macedonian troops, his successor. The forms of the 
imperial constitution rendered it necessary that the sovereign should be 
crowned in Constantinople, and a courier was despatched to summon 
Bryennius to the capital. But as soon as Theodora heard of this attempt of 
her brother-in- law to deprive her of the throne she had been compelled to 
cede to him, she hastened to the imperial palace, convoked the senate, 
ordered the guards to be drawn out, and, presenting herself as the lawful 
empress, was proclaimed sovereign of the empire with universal 
acclamations. The news of this event embittered the last moments of the 
dying voluptuary, who hated Theodora for the respect her conduct inspired, 
e 


In her name, and by the influence of four eunuchs, the Eastern world was 
peaceably governed about nineteen months ; and as they wished to prolong 
their dominion, they persuaded the aged princess to nominate for her 
successor Michael VI. The surname of Stratioticus declares his military 
profession ; but the crazy and decrepit veteran could only see with the eyes 
and execute with the hands of his ministers. Whilst he ascended the throne, 
Theodora sank into the grave — the last of the Macedonian or Basilian 
dynasty. We have hastily reviewed, and gladly dismiss, this shameful and 
destructive period of twenty-eight years, in which the Greeks, degraded 
below the common level of servitude, were transferred like a herd of cattle 
by the choice or caprice of two impotent females. 


THE COMNENI 


From this night of slavery, a ray of freedom, or at least of spirit, begins to 
emerge ; the Greeks either preserved or revived the use of surnames, which 
perpetuate the fame of hereditary virtue; and we now discern the rise, 
succession, and alliance, of the last dynasties of Constantinople and 
Trebizond. The Comneni, who upheld for a while the fate of the sinking 
empire, assumed the honour of a Roman origin ; but the family had long 
since been transported from Italy to Asia. Their patrimonial estate was 
situate in the district of Castamona, in the neighbourhood of the Euxine ; 
and one of their chiefs, who had already entered the paths of ambition, 
revisited 
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with affection, perhaps with regret, the modest though honourable dwelling 
of his fathers. 


The first of their line was the illustrious Manuel, who, in the reign of the 
second Basil, contributed by war and treaty to appease the troubles of the 
East : he left, in a tender age, two sons, Isaac and Joannes, whom, with the 
consciousness of desert, he bequeathed to the gratitude and favour of his 
sovereign. The noble youths were carefully trained in the learning of the 
monastery, the arts of the palace, and the exercises of the camp ; and from 
the domestic service of the guards, they were rapidly promoted to the 
command of provinces and armies. Their fraternal union doubled the force 
and reputation of the Comneni, and their ancient nobility was illustrated by 
the marriage of the two brothers with a captive princess of Bulgaria, and the 
daughter of a patrician, who had obtained the name of Charon from the 
number of enemies whom he had sent to the infernal shades. The soldiers 
had served with reluctant loyalty a series of effeminate masters; the 
elevation of Michael VI was a personal insult to the more deserving 
generals ; and their discontent was inflamed by the parsimony of the 


emperor and the insolence of the eunuchs. They secretly assembled in the 
sanctuary of St. Sophia, and the votes of the military synod would have 
been unanimous in favour of the old and valiant Catacalon, if the patriotism 
or modesty of the veteran had not suggested the importance of birth as well 
as merit in the choice of a sovereign. Isaac Comnenus was approved by 
general consent, and the associates separated without delay to meet in the 
plains of Phrygia at the head of their respective squadrons and detachments. 


The cause of Michael was defended in a single battle by the mercenaries of 
the imperial guard, who were aliens to the public interest, and animated 
only by a principle of honour and gratitude. After their defeat, the fears of 
the emperor solicited a treaty, which was almost accepted by the moderation 
of the Comnenian. But the former was betrayed by his ambassadors, and the 
latter was prevented by his friends. The solitary Michael submitted to the 
voice of the people ; the patriarch annulled their oath of allegiance ; and as 
he shaved the head of the royal monk, congratulated his beneficial 
exchange of temporal royalty for the kingdom of heaven ; an exchange, 
however, which the priest, on his own account, would probably have 
declined. 


By the hands of the same patriarch, Isaac Comnenus was solemnly crowned 
; the sword, which he inscribed on his coins, might be an offensive symbol, 
if it implied his title by conquest ; but this sword would have been drawn 
against the foreign and domestic enemies of the state. ^ The decline of his 
health and vigour suspended the operation of active virtue ; ^ and the 
prospect of approaching death determined him to interpose some moments 
between life and eternity. But instead of leaving the empire as the marriage 
portion of his daughter, his reason and inclination concurred in the 
preference of his brother Joannes, a soldier, a patriot, and the father of five 
sons, the 


1” To contemporaries, this revolution presented nothing to distinguish it 
from the changes of sovereign, vrhich had been an ordinary event in the 
Byzantine Empire, and which were ascribed by the wisest statesmen of the 
time to the decree of heaven, and not to the working of political and moral 
causes, which the will of God allows the intelligence of man to employ for 
effecting the improvement or decline of human affairs. Perhaps no man then 


living perceived that this event was destined to change the whole system of 
government, destroy the fabric of the central administration, deliver up the 
provinces of Asia an easy conquest to the Seljuk Turks, and the capital a 
prey to a band of crusaders.” « 


[2 In 1059 Isaac marched against the Hungarians and Patzinaks, who were 
ravaging the northern frontier, and the invaders were soon compelled to sue 
for peace. This is the only opportunity Isaac had of showing his military 
ability. ] 
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future pillars of an hereditary succession. His first modest reluctance might 
be the natural dictates of discretion and tenderness, but his obstinate and 
successful perseverance, however it may dazzle with the show of virtue, 
must be censured as a criminal desertion of his duty, and a rare offence 
against his family and country. The purple which he had refused was 
accepted by Constantine Ducas, a friend of the Comnenian house, and 
whose noble birth was adorned with the experience and reputation of civil 
policy. In the monastic habit, Isaac recovered his health, and survived two 
years his voluntary abdication. At the command of his abbot, he observed 
the rule of St. Basil, and executed the most servile offices of the convent ; 
but his latent vanity was gratified by the frequent and respectful visits of the 
reigning monarch, who revered in his person a benefactor and a saint. 


If Constantine XI were indeed the subject most worthy of empire, we must 
pity the debasement of the age and nation in which he was chosen. In the 
labour of puerile declamations he sought, without obtaining, the crown of 
eloquence, more precious, in his opinion, than that of Rome ; and, in the 
subordinate functions of a judge, he forgot the duties of a sovereign and a 
warrior. Ducas was anxious only to secure, even at the expense of the 
republic, the power and prosperity of his children. His three sons, Michael 
VII, Andronicus I, and Constantine XII, were invested, at a tender age, with 
the equal title of Augustus ; and the succession was speedily opened by 


their father’s death. His widow, Eudocia, was entrusted with the 
administration. 


Before the end of seven months, the wants of Eudocia, or those of the state, 
called aloud for the male virtues of a soldier ; and her heart had already 
chosen Romanus Diogenes, whom she raised from the scaffold to the 
throne. The discovery of a treasonable attempt had exposed him to the 
severity of the laws ; his beauty and valour absolved him in the eyes of the 
empress, and Romanus, from a mild exile, was recalled on the second day 
to the command of the oriental armies. Her royal choice was yet unknown 
to the public, and the promise which would have betrayed her falsehood and 
levity was stolen by a dexterous emissary from the ambition of the 
patriarch. Xiphilin at first alleged the sanctity of oaths and the sacred nature 
of a trust ; but a whisper that his brother was the future emperor relaxed his 
scruples, and forced him to confess that the public safety was the supreme 
law. He resigned the important paper ; and when his hopes were 
confounded by the nomination of Romanus, he could no longer regain his 
security, retract his declarations, nor oppose the second nuptials of the 
empress. Yet a murmur was heard in the palace ; and the barbarian guards 
had raised their battle-axes in the cause of the house of Ducas, till the young 
princes were soothed by the tears of their mother and the assurances of the 
fidelity of their guardian, who filled the throne with dignity and honour. 


ROMANUS IN THE FIELD (1067-1071) 


The false or genuine magnanimity of Mahmud the Ghaznavide was not 
imitated by Alp Arslan ; and he attacked without scruple the Greek empress 
Eudocia and her children. ^ His alarming progress compelled her to give 
herself and her sceptre to the hand of a soldier; and Romanus Diogenes had 
been invested with the imperial purple. His patriotism, and perhaps his 
pride, urged him from Constantinople within two months after his accession 
; and 


[1 Tognil Beg and Alp Arslan began their invasion from Mesopotamia in 
1060 ; Avii was captured in 1064. ] 
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the next campaign he most scandalously took the field during the holy 
festival of Easter. In the palace, Diogenes was no more than the husband of 
Eudocia ; in the camp he was the emperor of the Romans, and he sustained 
that character with feeble resources and invincible courage. By his spirit 
and success, the soldiers were taught to act, the subjects to hope, and the 
enemies to fear. The Turks had penetrated into the heart of Phrygia ; but the 
sultan himself had resigned to his emirs the prosecution of the war ; and 
their numerous detachments were scattered over Asia in the security of 
conquest. Laden with spoil and careless of discipline, they were separately 
surprised and defeated by the Greeks ; the activity of the emperor seemed to 


multiply his presence ; and while they heard of his expedition to Antioch, 
the enemy felt his sword on the hills of Trebizond. 


In three laborious campaigns the Turks were driven beyond the Euphrates ; 
in the fourth and last, Romanus undertook the deliverance of Armenia. The 
desolation of the land obliged him to transport a supply of two months’ 
provisions; and he marched forwards to the siege of Manzicert, an 
important fortress in the midway between the modern cities of Erzerum and 
Van. His army amounted, at the least, to one hundred thousand men. The 
troops of Constantinople were reinforced by the disorderly multitudes of 
Phrygia and Cappadocia; but the real strength was composed of the subjects 
and allies of Europe, the legions of Macedonia, and the squadrons of 
Bulgaria ; the Uzi, a Moldavian horde, who were themselves of the Turkish 
race, and above all, the mercenary and adventurous bands of French and 
Normans. Their lances were commanded by the valiant Ursel of Baliol, the 
kinsman or father of the Scottish kings, and were allowed to excel in the 
exercise of arms, or, according to the Greek style, in the practice of the 
Pyrrhic dance. 


On the report of this bold invasion, which threatened his hereditary 
dominions. Alp Arslan flew to the scene of action at the head of forty 


thousand horse. His rapid and skilful evolutions distressed and dismayed 
the superior numbers of the Greeks ; and in the defeat of Basilacius, one of 
their principal generals, he displayed the first example of his valour and 
clemency. The imprudence of the emperor had separated his forces after the 
reduction of Manzicert. It was in vain that he attempted to recall the 
mercenary Franks ; they refused to obey his summons ; he disdained to 
await their return ; the desertion of the Uzi filled his mind with anxiety and 
suspicion ; and against the most salutary advice he rushed forwards to 
speedy and decisive action. 


Had he listened to the fair proposals of the sultan, Romanus might have 
secured a retreat, perhaps a peace ; but in these overtures he supposed the 


[1 The campaign of 1070 was conducted by Manuel Comnenus, but after 
Alp Arslan captured Manzicert Romanus returned to the command, | 
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fear or weakness of the enemy, and his answer was conceived in the tone of 
insult and defiance. ” If the barbarian wishes for peace, let him evacuate the 
ground which he occupies for the encampment of the Romans, and 
surrender his city and palace of Rei as a pledge of his sincerity.” Alp Arslan 
smiled at the vanity of the demand, but he wept the death of so many 
faithful Moslems ; and, after a devout prayer, proclaimed a free permission 
to all who were desirous of retiring from the field. With his own liands he 
tied up his horse’s tail, exchanged his bow and arrows for a mace and 
scimitar, clothed himself in a white garment, perfumed his body with musk, 
and declared that if he were vanquished, that spot should be the place of his 
burial. 


The sultan himself had affected to cast away his missile weapons ; but his 
hopes of victory were placed in the arrows of the Turkish cavalry, whose 
squadrons were loosely distributed in the form of a crescent. Instead of the 
successive lines and reserves of the Grecian tactics, Romanus led his army 
in a single and solid phalanx, and pressed with vigour and impatience the 
artful and yielding resistance of the barbarians. In this desultory and 
fruitless combat he wasted the greater part of a summer’s day, till prudence 
and fatigue compelled him to return to his camp. But a retreat is always 
perilous in the face of an active foe ; and no sooner had the standard been 
turned to the rear, than the phalanx was broken by the base cowardice, or 
the baser jealous }^ of Andronicus, a rival prince, who disgraced his birth 
and the pur-ple of the csesars. The Turkish squadrons poured a cloud of 
arrows on this moment of confusion and lassitude ; and the horns of their 
formidable crescent was closed in the rear of the Greeks. In the destruction 
of the army and pillage of the camp, it would be needless to mention the 
number of slain or captives. The Byzantine writers deplore the loss of an 
inestimable pearl; they forget to mention that in this fatal day the Asiatic 
provinces of Rome were irretrievably sacrificed. 


As long as a hope survived, Romanus attempted to rally and save the relics 
of his army. When the centre, the imperial station, was left naked on all 
sides and encompassed by the victorious Turks, he still, with desperate 
courage, maintained the fight till the close of day, at the head of the brave 
and faithful subjects who adhered to his standard. They fell around him ; his 
horse was slain ; the emperor was wounded ; yet he stood alone and 
intrepid, till he was oppressed and bound by the strength of multitudes. The 
glory of this illustrious prize was disputed by a slave and a soldier ; a slave 
who had seen him on the throne of Constantinople, and a soldier whose 
extreme deformity had been excused on the promise of some signal service. 
Despoiled of his arms, his jewels, and his purple, Romanus spent a dreary 
and perilous night on the field of battle, amidst a disorderly crowd of the 
meaner barbarians. 


CAPTIVITY OF THE EMPEROR 


In the morning the royal captive was presented to Alp Arslan, who doubted 
of his fortune, till the identity of the person was ascertained by the report of 
his ambassadors, and by the more pathetic evidence of Basilacius, who 
embraced with tears the feet of his unhappy sovereign. The successor of 
Constantine, in a plebeian habit, was led into the Turkish divan, and 
commanded to kiss the ground before the lord of Asia. He reluctantly 
obeyed ; and Alp Arslan, starting from his throne, is said to have planted his 
foot on the neck of the Roman emperor. But the fact is doubtful ; and if, in 
this 
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moment of insolence, the sultan complied with a national custom, the rest 
of his conduct has extorted the praise of his bigoted foes, and may afford a 
lesson to the most civilised ages. He instantly raised the royal captive from 
the ground; and thrice clasping his hand with tender sympathy, assured him 
that his life and dignity should be inviolate in the hands of a prince who had 
learned to respect the majesty of his equals and the vicissitudes of fortune. 
From the divan, Romanus was conducted to an adjacent tent, where he was 
served with pomp and reverence by the officers of the sultan, who, twice 
each day, seated him in the place of honour at his own table. In a free and 
familiar conversation of eight days, not a word, not a look, of insult escaped 
from the conqueror ; but he severely censured the unworthy subjects who 
had deserted their valiant prince in the hour of danger, and gently 
admonished his antagonist of some errors which he had committed in the 
management of the war. In the preliminaries of negotiation, Alp Arslan 
asked him what treatment he expected to receive, and the calm indifference 
of the emperor displays the freedom of his mind. ” If you are cruel,” he 
said, ” you will take my life ; if you listen to pride, you will drag me at your 
chariot wheels ; if you consult your interest you will accept a ransom, and 
restore me to my country.” “And what,” continued the sultan, ” would have 


been your own behaviour, had fortune smiled on your arms ? ” The reply of 
the Greek betrays a sentiment which prudence, and even gratitude, should 
have taught him to suppress. ” Had I vanquished,” he fiercely said, ” I 
would have inflicted on thy body many a stripe.” 


The Turkish conqueror smiled at the insolence of his captive ; observed that 
the Christian law inculcated the love of enemies and forgiveness of injuries 
; and nobly declared that he would not imitate an example which he 
condemned. After mature deliberation. Alp Arslan dictated the terms of 
liberty and peace — a ransom of a million, an annual tribute of 360,000 
pieces of gold, the marriage of the royal children, and the deliverance of all 
the Moslems who were in the power of the Greeks. Romanus, with a sigh, 
subscribed this treaty, so disgraceful to the majesty of the empire ; he was 
immediately invested with a Turkish robe of honour ; his nobles and 
patricians were restored to their sovereign ; and the sultan, after a courteous 
embrace, dismissed him with rich presents and a military guard. No sooner 
did he reach the confines of the empire, than he was informed that the 
palace and provinces had disclaimed their allegiance to a captive ; a sum of 
two hundred thousand pieces was painfully collected ; and the fallen 
monarch transmitted this part of his ransom, with a sad confession of his 
impotence and disgrace. 


In the treaty of peace, it does not appear that Alp Arslan extorted any 
province or city from the captive emperor ; and his revenge was satisfied 
with the trophies of his victory and the spoils of Anatolia, from Antioch to 
the Black Sea. The fairest part of Asia was subject to his laws ; twelve 
hundred princes, or the sons of princes, stood before his throne ; and two 
hundred thousand soldiers marched under his banners. The sultan disdained 
to pursue the fugitive Greeks ; but he meditated the more glorious conquest 
of Turkestan, the original seat of the house of Seljuk. 


[While the Turks were getting control of Asia Minor the Byzantine Empire 
lost its last hold on Italy. Robert Guiscard had taken, one after another, the 
cities of the empire, and in 1068 laid siege to Bari. Romanus sent a fleet 
under Gosselin, but Guiscard’s brother Roger defeated him. Bari capitulated 
in April, 1071, and the direct authority of the Roman Em-pire in Italy was 
gone forever. ] 
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THE SONS OF CONSTANTINE XI AND NICEPHORUS III (1071-1081 
A.D.) 


The defeat and captivity of Romanus IV inflicted a deadly wound on the 
Byzantine monarchy of the East ; and after he was released from the chains 
of the sultan, he vainly sought his wife and subjects. His wife had been 
thrust into a monastery, and the subjects of Romanus had embraced the 
rigid maxim of the civil law, that a prisoner in the hands of the enemy is 
deprived, as by the stroke of death, of all public and private rights of a 
citizen. In the general consternation, the csesar Joannes asserted the inde- 
feasible right of his three nephews. Constantinople listened to his voice, and 
the Turkish captive was proclaimed in the capital, and received on the 
frontier, as an enemy of the republic. Romanus was not more fortunate in 
domestic than in foreign war : the loss of two battles compelled him to 
yield, on the assurance of fair and honourable treatment ; but his enemies 
were devoid of faith or humanity, and, after the cruel extinction of his sight, 
his wounds were left to bleed and corrupt, till in a few days he was relieved 
from a state of misery. 


Under the triple reign of the house of Ducas, the two younger brothers were 
reduced to the vain honours of the purple ; but the eldest, the pusillanimous 
Michael, was incapable of sustaining the Roman sceptre; and his surname 
of Parapinaces denotes the reproach which he shared with an avaricious 
favourite, who enhanced the price, and diminished the measure, of wheat. 
In the school of Psellus, and after the example of his mother, the son of 
Eudocia made some proficiency in philosophy and rhetoric ; but his 
character was degraded, rather than ennobled, by the virtues of a monk and 
the learning of a sophist. 


Strong in the contempt of their sovereign and their own esteem, two 
generals, at the head of the European and Asiatic legions, assumed the 
purple at Hadrianopolis and Nicaea. Their revolt was in the same month ; 


they bore the same name of Nicephorus ; but the two candidates were 
distinguished by the surnames of Bryennius and Botaniates : the former in 
the maturity of wisdom and courage, the latter conspicuous only by the 
memory of his past exploits. While Botaniates advanced with cautious and 
dilatory steps, his active competitor stood in arms before the gates of 
Constantinople. The name of Bryennius was illustrious ; his cause was 
popular ; but his licentious troops could not be restrained from burning and 
pillaging a sub-urb ; and the people, who would have hailed the rebel, 
rejected and repulsed the incendiary of his country. This change of the 
public opinion was favourable to Botaniates, who at length, with an army of 
Turks, approached the shores of Chalcedon. 


A formal invitation, in the name of the patriarch, the synod, and the senate, 
was circulated through the streets of Constantinople ; and the general 
assembly, in the dome of St. Sophia, debated with order and calmness on 
the choice of their sovereign. The guards of Michael would have dispersed 
this unarmed multitude ; but the feeble emperor, applauding his own 
moderation and clemency, resigned the ensigns of royalty, and was 
rewarded with the monastic habit and the title of archbishop of Ephesus. He 
left a son, a Constantine, born and educated in the purple ; and a daughter of 
the house of Ducas illustrated the blood, and confirmed the succession, of 
the Comnenian dynasty. 


Joannes Comnenus, the brother of the emperor Isaac, survived in peace and 
dignity his generous refusal of the sceptre. By his wife Anne, a woman of 
masculine spirit and policy, he left eight children; the three daughters 
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multiplied the Comnenian alliances with the noblest Greeks ; of the five 
sons, Manuel was stopped by a premature death ; Isaac and Alexius restored 
the imperial greatness of their house, which was enjoyed without toil or 


danger by the two younger brethren, Adrian and Nicephorus. Alexius, the 
third and most illustrious of the brothers, was endowed by nature with the 
choicest gifts both of mind and body ; they were cultivated by a liberal 
education, and exercised in the school of obedience and adversity. The 
youth was dismissed from the perils of the Turkish War,i by the paternal 
care of the emperor Rom anus ; but the mother of the Comneni, with her 
aspiring race, was accused of treason, and banished, by the sons of Ducas, 
to an island in the Propontis. The two brothers soon emerged into favour 
and action, fought by each other’s side against the rebels and barbarians, 
and adhered to the emperor Michael, till he was deserted by the world and 
by himself. 


In his first interview with Botaniates, ” Prince,” said Alexius, with a noble 
frankness, ” my duty rendered me your enemy ; the decrees of God and of 
the people have made me your subject. Judge of my future loyalty by my 
past opposition.” The successor of Michael entertained him with esteem and 
confidence ; his valour was employed against three rebels, who disturbed 
the peace of the empire, or at least of the emperors. Ursel, Bryennius, and 
Basilacius were formidable by their numerous forces and military fame : 
they were successively vanquished in the field, and led in chains to the foot 
of the throne ; and whatever treatment they might receive from a timid and 
cruel court, they applauded the clemency, as well as the courage, of their 
conqueror. But the loyalty of the Comneni was soon tainted by fear and 
suspicion ; nor is it easy to settle between a subject and a des-pot the debt of 
gratitude, which the former is tempted to claim by a revolt, and the latter to 
discharge by an executioner. The refusal of Alexius to march against a 
fourth rebel, the husband of his sister, destroyed the merit or memory of his 
past services ; the favourites of Botaniates provoked the ambition which 
they apprehended and accused ; and the retreat of the two brothers might be 
justified by the defence of their life or liberty. 


The women of the family were deposited in a sanctuary, respected by 
tyrants ; the men, mounted on horseback, sallied from the city, and erected 
the standard of civil war. The soldiers, who had been gradually assembled 
in the capital and the neighbourhood, were devoted to the cause of a 
victorious and injured leader ; the ties of common interest and domestic 
alliance secured the attachment of the house of Ducas ; and the generous 


dispute of the Comneni was terminated by the decisive resolution of Isaac, 
who was the first to invest his younger brother with the name and ensigns 
of royalty. They returned to Constantinople, to threaten rather than besiege 
that impregnable fortress ; but the fidelity of the guards was corrupted ; a 
gate was surprised, and the fleet was occupied by the active courage of 
George Palseologus, who fought against his father, without foreseeing that 
he laboured for his posterity. Alexius ascended the throne ; and his aged 
competitor disappeared in a monastery. An army of various nations was 
gratified with the pillage of the city ; but the public disorders were expiated 
by the tears and fasts of the Comneni, who submitted to every penance. 


[1 The Turkish war was renewed in 1072 when Alp Arslan was unable to 
obtain payment of Romanus’ ransom. He finally conquered the Byzantine 
portion of Asia Minor and gave it to Suleiman to rule over. In 1076 
Jerusalem fell before the Seljuks, and this event was the direct cause of the 
Crusades. Nor were these the only foreign troubles of the empire at this 
period. In 1073 the Bulgarians made a desperate attempt to regain their 
liberty. ] 
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The life of the emperor Alexius has been delineated by a favourite daughter, 
who was inspired by a tender regard for his person, and a laudable zeal to 


perpetuate his virtues. Conscious of the just suspicion of her readers, the 
princess Anna Comnena*” repeatedly protests, that, besides her personal 
knowledge, she had searched the discourse and writings of the most 
respectable veterans ; that, after an interval of thirty years, forgotten by, and 
forgetful of, the world, her mournful solitude was inaccessible to hope and 
fear ; and that truth, the naked, perfect truth, was more dear and sacred than 
the mem-ory of her parent. Yet, instead of the simplicity of style and 
narrative which wins our belief, an elaborate affectation of rhetoric and 
science betrays in every page the vanity of a female author. The genuine 
character of Alexius is lost in a vague constellation of virtues ; and the 
perpetual strain of panegyric and apology awakens our jealousy, to question 
the veracity of the historian and the merit of the hero. We cannot, however, 
refuse her judicious and important remark, that the disorders of the times 
were the misfortune and the glory of Alexius ; and that every calamity 
which can afflict a declining empire was accumulated on his reign by the 
justice of heaven and the vices of his predecessors. 


TROUBLES OF ALEXIUS 


In the East, the victorious Turks had spread from Persia to the Hellespont 
the reign of the Koran and the crescent ; the West was invaded by the 
adventurous valour of the Normans ; and, in the moments of peace, the 
Danube poured forth new swarms, who had gained in the science of war 
what they had lost in the ferociousness of manners. The sea was not less 
hostile than the land ; and while the frontiers were assaulted by an open 
enemy, the palace was distracted with secret treason and conspiracy.’* 


One of the earliest acts of the reign of Alexius was to conclude a treaty of 
peace with the Seljuk emir Suleiman, who acted in Asia Minor as if he were 
completely independent of the grand sultan Malekshah. The treachery of 
Nicephorus Melissenos had placed Suleiman in possession of Nicsea, and 
his troops occupied several posts on the shores of the Bosporus and the Sea 
of Marmora ; while Alexius, who required the whole forces of the empire to 
resist the invasion of Robert Guiscard, was compelled to purchase peace at 
any price. Under such circumstances, it was only to be expected that the 
immediate neighbourhood of Constantinople could be kept free from the 
Turks, and accordingly the boundaries of the Roman Empire in Asia Minor 
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were by this treaty reduced to very narrow limits. The country immediately 
opposite the capital, as far as the mouth of the river Sangarius and the head 
of the Gulf of Nicomedia, was evacuated by the Turks, as well as the coasts 
of the Sea of Marmora, from the little stream called Draco, which falls into 
the Gulf of Nicomedia, westward to the city of Prusias. Already the 
mountains of the Turkish territory were visible from the palace of Alexius 
and the dome of St. Sophia ; but the Crusades were destined to repel the 
Mohammedan invasion from the shores of Europe for several centuries. 


THE NOEMAN INVASION 


The spirit of enterprise and conquest which, when placed under the 
guidance of religious enthusiasm, carried the bravest warriors of western 
Europe as crusaders to the East, had, in the preceding generation, under the 
direction of civil wisdom, produced the conquest of England and southern 
Italy by the Normans. These conquests had raised their military reputation 
and self-confidence to the highest pitch ; and Robert Guiscard, who was 
lord of dominions in Italy far superior in wealth to the duchy of Normandy, 
hoped to eclipse the exploits of Duke William in England by conquering the 
Byzantine Empire. But as he knew that he must expect a more prolonged 
resistance than England had offered to its conqueror, he sought a pretext for 
commencing the war which would conceal his own object, and have a 
tendency to induce a party in the country to take up arms against the 
government he was anxious to overthrow. His daughter Helena had been 
betrothed to Constantine Ducas, the son of Michael VII, and was still so 
young that she was residing in the imperial palace at Constantinople, to 
receive her education, when Michael was dethroned. Nicephorus III sent the 
child to a convent, and Robert her father stood forward as the champion of 
Michael’s right to recover the throne from which he had been expelled. 
Under the cover of this pretext, the Norman expected to render himself 
master of Constantinople, or at all events to gain possession of the rich 
provinces on the eastern shore of the Adriatic. 


The preparations of Robert Guiscard were far advanced when Alexius 
ascended the throne. To inflame the zeal of his troops, he persuaded Pope 
Gregory VII that a Greek monk, who had assumed the character of Michael 
VII, was really the dethroned emperor, and thus induced the pope to 
approve of his expedition, and to grant absolution to all the invaders of the 
Byzantine Empire, as if they had been about to commence a holy war. The 
soldiers were impressed with a deep conviction of the justice of their cause 
and were inflamed with hopes of plunder and glory. 


In the month of June, 1081, Robert Guiscard sailed from Brindisi with a 

well-appointed fleet of a hundred and fifty ships, carrying an army of thirty 
thousand chosen troops. His first operation was to render himself master of 
the rich island of Corcyra (Corfu), which then yielded an annual revenue of 


fifteen hundred pounds’ weight of gold to the Byzantine government. He 
then seized the ports of Butrinto, Avlona, and Kanino, on the mainland, and 
laid siege to the important city of Dyrrhachium, the strongest fortress on the 
eastern coast of the Adriatic, and the capital of Byzantine |Uyria. It was 
fortunate for the empire that George Palseologus, one of its bravest officers, 
had entered the place before Robert commenced the siege. 


The interests of Venice bound them to the cause of the Byzantine 
government at this time. They were alarmed lest their lucrative trade with 
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Greece and the Levant should be placed at the mercy of the rapacious 
Normans, in case Robert Guiscard should succeed in gaining possession of 
the entrance to the Adriatic. They plunged, therefore, into the war without 
hesitation or reserve. 


The doge Dominic Sylvio sailed from Venice with a powerful fleet to attack 
the Normans before the emperor Alexius could collect his army and march 
to the relief of Dyrrhachium. The Norman fleet, which was commanded by 
Bohemund, the illustrious son of Robert Guiscard, suffered a complete 
defeat, and the communications of the invading army with Italy were cut 
off. This difficulty only excited Robert to press the siege with additional 
vigour. He employed every device then known for the attack of towns. The 
military proceedings of Alexius, when he reached the neighbourhood of 
Dyrrhachium, were very injudicious. The battle which took place was as 
disgraceful to the Byzantine arms as to the emperor’s judgment. 


In the month of February, 1082, a Venetian, who guarded one of the towers, 
betrayed the city to Robert, who had previously put his army into winter 
quarters at Glabinitza and Joanina, in order to escape the severe cold of the 
winter farther north. Alexius collected the remains of the Byzantine army at 
Deavolis, and repaired himself to Thessalonica, where he passed the winter 
collecting a second army, which he was enabled to do, as he had 


replenished his military chest from the church plate of the richest cathedrals 
and monasteries in his dominions. The affairs of Italy, before the opening of 
the second campaign, fortunately compelled Rolxrt Guiscard to quit 
Illyria, and leave his son Bohemund in command of the Norman army. 


In the spring of 1083, Alexius had collected an army so powerful that he 
again marched forward to attack the Normans. In order to break the terrible 
charge of their cavalry, which no Byzantine horse could resist, the emperor 
placed a number of chariots before his own troops, armed with barbed poles 
extending in front like a line of lances, and in these chariots he stationed a 
strong body of heavy-armed infantry. Bohemund, however, on 
reconnoitring this strange unwieldy measure of defence, broke up his line of 
cavalry into two columns, and leaving the centre of the Byzantine army 
with the chariots unassailed, fell with fury on the extremity of the two 
wings. The resistance was short, and the emperor Alexius again fled. 


Alexius, having procured a subsidiary force of seven thousand light cavalry 
from Suleiman and the sultan of Nicsea, again took the field in the spring of 
1084. He formed his army into two divisions, and advanced to engage the 
Normans before Larissa. His preparation for a battle was on this occasion 
made with considerable skill. Bohemund, seeing that he was in danger of 
being cut off from his resources, retreated to Kastoria. As soon as the 
Norman army was cut off from plunder, and without any hope of making 
further conquests, it began to display a mutinous spirit ; and Bohemund was 
compelled to return to Italy, to obtain supplies of money and fresh troops. 
Brienne, the constable of Apulia, who commanded in his absence, found 
himself compelled to surrender Kastoria to the emperor Alexius, and to 
engage not to bear arms again against the Byzantine Empire. 


While Bohemund was carrying on the war against the emperor of the East, 
Robert Guiscard had driven the emperor of the West out of Rome ; and after 
vanquishing Henry IV, he had plundered the Eternal City like another 
Genseric. He was now ready to resume his schemes of ambition in the East. 
Collecting a powerful fleet to carry over his victorious army into Epirus, he 
raised the siege of Corfu (Corcyra), which was invested by the 
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combined naval forces of the Byzantine Empire and the Venetian Republic. 
The united fleets were completely defeated in a great naval battle, in which, 
according to Anna Comnena,’ they lost thirteen thousand men. But in the 
month of July, 1085, Robert died in the island of Cephallenia, and with him 
perished all the Norman projects of conquest in the Byzantine Empire. 
Dyrrhachium was recovered by Alexius with the assistance of the Venetian 
and Amalphitan merchants established in the place, and the services of the 
Venetians in this war were rewarded by many commercial privileges which 
were conferred on them by a golden bull.e 


The Norman War was scarcely finished when the Patzinaks invaded the 
empire (1086). This war lasted five years, until, in fact, Alexius concluded a 
treaty with the Komans, allies of the Patzinaks, and then dealt the latter a 
crushing blow at Levounion in 1091. Minor wars with Servia and Dalraatia 
do not deserve mention, but the progress of the Seljuk Turks continued to 
hasten the decline of the empire. They dared everything, and in 1092 
Tzachas, emir of Smyrna, assumed the title of emperor. He was put down, 
but retained sufficient strength to besiege Abydos in 1093. But Alexius 
accomplished his murder the same year. The relations of Alexius and the 
First Crusade will be fully treated in the account of the Holy Wars. The 
ancient enmity of Alexius and Bohemund was rekindled when the latter 
entered into his principality of Antioch. The war lasted from 1103 to 1108, 
or until Bohemund’s death. The last years of Alexius’ reign were occupied 
with hostilities with the crusaders and again with the Seljuk Turks. The 
latter sustained a succession of heavy losses, and in 1116 were glad to make 
peace. This was the end of Alexius’ military career. « 


In the tempest of the Crusades Alexius steered the imperial vessel with 
dexterity and courage. At the head of his armies, he was bold in action, 
skilful in stratagem, patient of fatigue, ready to improve his advantages, and 
rising from his defeats with inexhaustible vigour. 


In his intercourse with the Latins, Alexius was patient and artful ; his 
discerning eye pervaded the new system of an unknown world ; and we 


shall hereafter describe the superior policy with which he balanced the 
interests and passions of the champions of the First Crusade. In a long reign 
of thirty-seven years, he subdued and pardoned the envy of his equals ; the 
laws of public and private order were restored ; the arts of wealth and 
science were cultivated ; the limits of the empire were enlarged in Europe 
and Asia ; and the Comnenian sceptre was transmitted to his children of the 
third and fourth generation. 


Anna is a faithful witness that his happiness was destroyed, and his health 
was broken, by the cares of a public life ; the patience of Constantinople 
was fatigued by the length and severity of his reign ; and before Alexius 
expired, he had lost the love and reverence of his subjects. The clergy could 
not forgive his application of the sacred riches to the defence of the state ; 
but they applauded his theological learning and ardent zeal for the orthodox 
faith, which he defended with his tongue, his pen, and his sword. His 
character was degraded by the superstition of the Greeks ; and the same 
inconsistent principle of human nature enjoined the emperor to found a 
hospital for the poor and infirm, and to direct the execution of a heretic, 
who was burned alive in the square of St. Sophia. 


In his last hours, when he was pressed by his wife Irene to alter the 
succession, he raised his head, and breathed a pious ejaculation on the 
vanity of this world. The indignant reply of the empress may be inscribed as 
an epitaph on his tomb — “You die, as you have lived — a hypocrite ! ” 
(1118). 
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It was the wish of Irene to supplant the eldest of her surviving sons, in 
favour of her daughter, the princess Anna, whose philosophy would not 
have refused the weight of a diadem. But the order of male succession was 
asserted by the friends of their country ; the lawful heir drew the royal 


signet from the finger of his insensible or unconscious father, and the 
empire obeyed the master of the palace. Anna Comnena was stimulated by 
ambition and revenge to conspire against the life of her brother ; and when 
the design was prevented by the fears or scruples of her husband, she 
passionately exclaimed, that nature had mistaken the two sexes, and had 
endowed Bryennius with the soul of a woman. 


The two sons of Alexius, Joannes and Isaac, maintained the fraternal 
concord, the hereditary virtue of their race ; and the younger brother was 
content with the title of Sebastocrator, which approached the dignity, 
without sharing the power, of the emperor. In the same person, the claims of 
primogeniture and merit were fortunately united ; his swarthy complexion, 
harsh features, and diminutive stature, had suggested the ironical surname 
of Calo-Joannes, or John the Handsome, which his grateful subjects more 
seriously applied to the beauties of his mind. 


After the discovery of her treason, the life and fortune of Anna were justly 
forfeited to the laws. Her life was spared by the clemency of the emperor ; 
but he visited the pomp and treasures of her palace, and bestowed the rich 
confiscation on the most deserving of his friends. That respectable friend, 
Axuch, a slave of Turkish extraction, presumed to decline the gift, and to 
intercede for the criminal ; his generous master applauded and imitated the 
virtue of his favourite, and the reproach or complaint of an injured brother 
was the only chastisement of the guilty princess. After this example of 
clemency, the remainder of his reign was never disturbed by conspiracy or 
rebellion ; feared by his nobles, beloved by his people, Joannes was never 
reduced to the painful necessity of punishing, or even of pardoning, his 
personal enemies. 


During his government of twenty-five years, the penalty of death was 
abolished in the Roman Empire, a law of mercy most delightful to the hu- 
mane theorist, but of which the practice, in a large and vicious community, 
is seldom consistent with the public safety. Severe to himself, indulgent to 
others, chaste, frugal, abstemious, the philosophic Marcus would not have 
disdained the artless virtues of his successor, derived from his heart, and not 
borrowed from the schools. He despised and moderated the stately 
magnificence of the Byzantine court, so oppressive to the people, so 


contemptible to the eye of reason. Under such a prince, innocence had 
nothing to fear, and merit had everything to hope ; and without assuming 
the tyrannic office of a censor, he introduced a gradual though visible 
reformation in the public and private manners of Constantinople. The only 
defect of this accomplished character was the frailty of noble minds — the 
love of arms and military glory. Yet the frequent expeditions of John the 
Handsome may be justified, at least in their principle, by the necessity of 
repelling the Turks from the Hellespont and the Bosporus. The sultan of the 
Iconium was confined to his capital, the barbarians were driven to the 
mountains, and the maritime provinces of Asia enjoyed the transient 
blessings of their deliverance. P>om Constantinople to Antioch and Aleppo, 
he repeatedly marched at the head of a victorious army, and in the sieges 
and battles of this holy war his Latin allies were astonished by the superior 
spirit and prowess of a 
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Greek. As he began to indulge the ambitious hope of restoring the ancient 
limits of the empire, as he revolved in his mind, the Euphrates and the 
Tioris, the dominion of Syria, and the conquest of Jerusalem, the thread of 
his life and of the public felicity vas broken by a singular accident. He 
hunted the wild boar in the valley of Anazarbus, and had fixed his javelin in 
the body of the furious animal ; but, in the struggle, a poisoned arrow- 
dropped from his quiver, and a slight wound in his hand, which produced a 
mortification, was fatal to the best and greatest of the Comnenian princes. 


MANUEL I (1143-1180 A.D.) 


A premature death had swept away the two eldest sons of John the 
Handsome ; of the two survivors, Isaac and Manuel, his judgment or 
affection preferred the younger ; and the choice of their dying prince was 
ratified by the soldiers, who had applauded the valour of his favourite in the 


Turkish War. The faithful Axuch hastened to the capital, secured the person 
of Isaac in honourable confinement, and purchased with a gift of two 
hundred pounds of silver the leading ecclesiastics of St. Sophia, who 
possessed a decisive voice in the consecration of an emperor. With his 
veteran and affectionate troops, Manuel soon visited Constantinople ; his 
brother acquiesced in the title of Sebastocrator ; his subjects admired the 
lofty stature and martial graces of their new sovereign, and listened with 
credulity to the flattering promise, that he blended the wisdom of age with 
the activity and vigour of youth. By the experience of his government, they 
were taught, that he emulated the spirit, and shared the talents, of his father, 
whose social virtues were buried in the grave. A reign of thirty-seven years 
is filled by a perpetual though various warfare against the Turks, the 
Christians, and the hordes of the wilderness beyond the Danube. The arms 
of Manuel were exercised on Mount Taurus, in the plains of Hungary, on 
the coast of Italy and Egypt, and on the seas of Sicily and Greece ; the 
influence of his negotiations extended from Jerusalem to Rome and Russia ; 
and the Byzantine monarchy, for a while, became an object of respect or 
terror to the powers of Asia and Europe. 


Educated in the silk and purple of the East, Manuel possessed the iron 
temper of a soldier, which cannot easily be paralleled, except in the lives of 
Richard I of England, and of Charles XII of Sweden. Such was his strength 
and exercise in arms, that Raymond, surnamed the Hercules of Antioch, 
was incapable of wielding the lance and buckler of the Greek emperor. In a 
famous tournament, he entered the lists on a fiery courser, and overturned in 
his first career two of the stoutest of the Italian knights. The first in the 
charge, the last in the retreat, his friends and his enemies alike trembled, the 
former for his safety and the latter for their own. After posting an 
ambuscade in a wood, he rode forwards in search of some perilous 
adventure, accompanied only by his brother and the faithful Axuch, who 
refused to desert their sovereign. Eighteen horsemen, after a short combat, 
fled before them ; but the numbers of the enemy increased ; the march of 
the reinforcement was tardy and fearful, and Manuel, without receiving a 
wound, cut his way through a squadron of five hundred Turks. In a battle 
against the Hungarians, impatient of the slowness of his troops, he snatched 
a standard from the head of the column, and was the first, almost alone, 
who passed a bridge that separated him from the enemy. In the same 


country, after transporting his army beyond the Save, he sent back the boats 
with an 
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order, under pain of death, to their commander, that he should leave him to 
conquer or die on that hostile land. In the siege of Corfu, towing after him a 
captive galley, the emperor stood aloft on the poop, opposing against the 
volleys of darts and stones a large buckler and a flowing sail ; nor could he 
have escaped inevitable death, had not the Sicilian admiral enjoined his 
archers to respect the person of a hero. In one day, he is said to have slain 
above forty of the barbarians with his own hand ; he returned to the camp, 
dragging along four Turkish prisoners, whom he had tied to the rings of his 
saddle ; he was ever the foremost to provoke or to accept a single combat ; 
and the gigantic champions, who encountered his arm, were transpierced by 
the lance, or cut asunder by the sword, of the invincible Manuel. The story 
of his exploits, which appear as a model or copy of the romances of 
chivalry, may induce a reasonable suspicion of the veracity of the Greeks ; 
yet we may observe, that, in the long series of their annals, Manuel is the 
only prince who has been the subject of similar exaggeration. With the 
valour of a soldier, he did not unite the skill or prudence of a general ; his 
victories were not productive of any permanent or useful conquest ; and his 
Turkish laurels were blasted in his last unfortunate campaign, in which he 
lost his army in the mountains of Pisidia, and owed his deliverance to the 
generosity of the sultan. 


But the most singular feature in the character of Manuel, is the contrast and 
vicissitude of labour and sloth, of hardiness and effeminacy. In war he 
seemed ignorant of peace ; in peace he appeared incapable of war. In the 
field he slept in the sun or in the snow, tired \n the longest marches the 
strength of his men and horses, and shared with a smile the abstinence or 
diet of the camp. No sooner did he return to Constantinople, than he 
resigned himself to the arts and pleasures of a life of luxury ; the expense of 
his dress, his table, and his palace, surpassed the measure of his 


predecessors, and whole summer days were idly wasted in the delicious 
isles of the Propontis, in the incestuous love of his niece Theodora. The 
double cost of a warlike and dissolute prince exhausted the revenue, and 
multiplied the taxes ; and Manuel, in the distress of his last Turkish 
campaign, endured a bitter reproach from the mouth of a desperate soldier. 
As he quenched his thirst, he complained that the water of a fountain was 
mingled with Christian blood. 


” Tt is not the first time,” exclaimed a voice from the crowd, ” that you have 
drunk, O emperor ! the blood of your Christian subjects.” 


Manuel Comnenus was twice married ; to the virtuous Bertha or Irene of 
Germany, and to the beauteous Maria, a French or Latin princess of 
Antioch. The only daughter of his first wife was destined for Bela, a 
Hungarian prince, who was educated at Constantinople, under the name of 
Alexius ; and the consummation of their nuptials might have transferred the 
Roman sceptre to a race of free and warlike barbarians. But as soon as 
Maria of Antioch had given a son and heir to the empire, the presumptive 
rights of Bela were abolished, and he was deprived of his promised bride ; 
but the Hungarian prince resumed his name and the kingdom of his fathers, 
and displa3’ed such virtues as might excite the regret and envy of the 
Greeks. The son of Maria was named Alexius ; and at the age of ten years, 
he ascended the Byzantine throne, after his father’s decease had closed the 
glories of the Comnenian line. 


The fraternal concord of the two sons of the great Alexius had been 
sometimes clouded by an opposition of interest and passion. By ambition, 
Isaac the Sebastocrator was excited to flight and rebellion, from whence he 
was reclaimed by the firmness and clemency of John the Handsome. The 
errors 
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of Isaac, the father of the emperors of Trebizond, were short and venial ; but 
Joannes, the elder of his sons, renounced forever his religion. Provoked by a 
real or imaginary insult of his uncle, he escaped from the Roman to the 
Turkish camp ; his apostacy was rewarded with the Sultan’s daughter, the 
title of Chelebi, or noble, and the inheritance of a princely estate ; and in the 
fifteenth century Muhammed II boasted of his imperial descent from the 
Comnenian family. 


The Adventures of Andronieus 


Andronicus, the younger brother of Joannes, son of Isaac, and grandson of 
Alexius Comnenus, is one of the most conspicuous characters of the age ; 
and his genuine adventures might form the subject of a very singular 
romance. To justify the choice of three ladies of royal birth, it must be 
observed, that their fortunate lover was cast in the best proportions of 
strength and beauty ; and that the want of the softer graces was supplied by 
a manly countenance, a lofty stature, athletic muscles, and the air and 
deportment of a soldier. The preservation, in his old age, of health and 
vigour, was the reward of temperance and exercise. A piece of bread and a 
draught of water was often his sole and evening repast ; and if he tasted of a 
wild boar, or a stag, which he had roasted with his own hands, it was the 
well-earned fruit of a laborious chase. Dexterous in arms, he was ignorant 
of fear ; his persuasive eloquence could bend to every situation and 
character of life ; his style, though not his practice, was fashioned by the 
example of St. Paul : and, in every deed of mischief, he had a heart to 
resolve, a head to contrive, and a hand to execute. 


In his youth, after the death of the emperor Joannes, he followed the retreat 
of the Roman army; but in the march through Asia Minor, design or 
accident tempted him to wander in the mountains ; the hunter was 
encompassed by the Turkish huntsmen, and he remained some time a 
reluctant or willing captive in the power of the Sultan. His virtues and vices 
recommended him to the favour of his cousin ; he shared the perils and the 
pleasures of Manuel ; and while the emperor lived in public incest with his 
niece Theodora, the affections of her sister Eudocia were seduced and 
enjoyed by Andronicus. Above the decencies of her sex and rank, she 
gloried in the name of his concubine ; and both the palace and the camp 
could witness that she slept or watched in the arms of her lover. She 
accompanied him to his military command of Cilicia, the first scene of his 
valour and imprudence. He pressed, with active ardour, the siege of 
Mopsuestia ; the day was employed in the boldest attacks, but the night was 
wasted in song and dance, and a band of Greek comedians formed the 
choicest part of his retinue. 


Andronicus was surprised by the sally of a vigilant foe ; but while his 
troops fled in disorder, his invincible lance transpierced the thickest ranks 
of the Armenians. On his return to the imperial camp in Macedonia, he was 
received by Manuel with public smiles and a private reproof ; but the 
duchies of Naissus, Braniseba, and Kastoria were the reward or consolation 
of the unsuccessful general. Eudocia still attended his motions ; at midnight, 
their tent was suddenly attacked by her angry brothers, impatient to expiate 
her infamy in his blood ; his daring spirit refused her advice, and the 
disguise of a female habit ; and, boldly starting from his couch, he drew his 
sword, and cut his way through the numerous assassins. It was here that he 
first betrayed his ingratitude and treachery; he engaged in a 
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treasonable correspondence with the king of Hungary and the German 
emperor, approached the royal tent at a suspicious hour with a drawn sword, 
and under the mask of a Latin soldier, avowed an intention of revenge 
against a mortal foe ; and imprudently praised the fleetness of his horse as 
an instrument of flight and safety. The monarch dissembled his suspicions ; 
but, after the close of the campaign, Andronicus was arrested, and strictly 
confined in a tower of the palace of Constantinople. 


In this prison he was left above twelve years, a most painful restraint, from 
which the thirst of action and pleasure perpetually urged him to escape. 
Alone and pensive, he perceived some broken bricks in a corner of the 
chamber, and gradually widened the passage, till he had explored a dark and 
forgotten recess. Into this hole he conveyed himself and the remains of his 
provisions, replacing the bricks in their former positions, and erasing with 
care the footsteps of his retreat. At the hour of the customary visit, his 
guards were amazed with the silence and solitude of the prison, and 
reported, with shame and fear, his incomprehensible flight. 


The gates of the palace and city were instantly shut : the strictest orders 
were despatched into the provinces for the recovery of the fugitive; and his 


wife, on the suspicion of a pious act, was basely imprisoned in the same 
tower. At the dead of night she beheld a spectre : she recognised her 
husband ; they shared their provisions ; and a son was the fruit of the stolen 
interviews ; which alleviated the tediousness of their confinement. In the 
custody of a woman, the vigilance of the keepers was insensibly relaxed ; 
and the captive had accomplished his real escape, when he was discovered, 
brought back to Constantinople, and loaded with a double chain. 


At length he found the moment and the means of his deliverance. A boy, his 
domestic servant, intoxicated the guards, and obtained in wax the 
impression of the keys. By the diligence of his friends, a similar key, with a 
bundle of ropes, was introduced into the prison, in the bottom of a 
hogshead. Andronicus employed, with industry and courage, the 
instruments of his safety, unlocked the doors, descended from the tower, 
concealed himself all day among the bushes, and without difficulty scaled 
in the night the garden-wall of the palace. 


A boat was stationed for his reception ; he visited his own house, embraced 
his children, cast away his chain, mounted a fleet horse, and directed his 
rapid course towards the banks of the Danube. At Anchialus in Thrace an 
intrepid friend supplied him with horses and money ; he passed the river, 
traversed with speed the desert of Moldavia and the Carpathian hills, and 
had almost reached the town of Halicz, in Polish Russia, when he was 
intercepted by a party of Wallachians, who resolved to convey their 
important captive to Constantinople. 


His presence of mind again extricated him from this danger. Under the 
pretence of sickness, he dismounted in the night, and was allowed to step 
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aside from the troop ; lie planted in the ground his long staff ; clothed it 
with his cap and upper garment ; and, stealing into the wood, left a phantom 
to amuse, for some time, the eyes of the Wallachians. From Halicz he was 
honourably conducted to Kieff, the residence of the great duke ; the subtle 
Greek soon obtained the esteem and confidence of Yaroslaff; his character 
could assume the manners of every climate ; and the barbarians applauded 
his strength and courage in the chase of the elks and bears of the forest. In 
this northern region he deserved the forgiveness of Manuel, who solicited 
the Russian prince to join his arms in the invasion of Hungary. The 
influence of Andronicus achieved this important service ; his private treaty 
was signed with a promise of fidelity on one side, and of oblivion on the 
other ; and he marched, at the head of the Russian cavalry, from the 
Borysthenes to the Danube. In his resentment, Manuel had ever 
sympathised with the martial and dissolute character of his cousin; and his 
free pardon was sealed in the assault of Zemlin, in which he was second, 
and second only, to the valour of the emperor. 


He was removed from the royal presence by an honourable banishment, a 
second command of the Cilician frontier, with the absolute disposal of the 
revenues of Cyprus. In this station, the Armenians again exercised his 
courage, and exposed his negligence ; and the same rebel, who baffled all 
his operations, was unhorsed and almost slain by the vigour of his lance. 
But Andronicus soon discovered a more easy and pleasing conquest, the 
beautiful Philippa, sister of the empress Maria, and daughter of Raymond of 
Poitou, the Latin prince of Antioch. For her sake he deserted his station, and 
wasted the summer in balls and tournaments ; to his love she sacrificed her 
innocence, her reputation, and the offer of an advantageous marriage. But 
the resentment of Manuel for this domestic affront interrupted his pleasures. 
The emperor still thirsted for revenge ; and his subjects and allies of the 


Syrian frontier were repeatedly pressed to seize the person, and put out the 
eyes, of the fugitive. In Palestine he was no longer safe ; but the tender 
Theodora revealed his danger and accompanied his flight. After a long 
circuit round the Caspian Sea and the mountains of Georgia, he finally 
settled among the Turks of Asia Minor, the hereditary enemies of his 
country. The sultan of Colonia afforded a hospitable retreat to Andronicus, 
his mistress, and his band of outlaws ; the debt of gratitude was paid by 
frequent inroads in the Roman province of Trebizond, and he seldom 
returned without an ample harvest of spoil and of Christian captives. 


His vigilance had eluded or repelled the open and secret persecution of the 
emperor ; but he was at length ensnared by the captivity of his female 
companion. The governor of Trebizond succeeded in his attempt to surprise 
the person of Theodora ; the queen of Jerusalem and her two children were 
sent to Constantinople, and their loss embittered the tedious solitude of 
banishment. The fugitive implored and obtained a final pardon, with leave 
to throw himself at the feet of his sovereign, who was satisfied with the 
submission of this haughty spirit. Prostrate on the ground, he deplored with 
tears and groans the guilt of his past rebellion ; nor would he presume to 
arise unless some faithful subject would drag him to the foot of the throne. 


This extraordinary penance excited the wonder and pity of the assembly ; 
his sins were forgiven by the church and state ; but the just suspicion of 
Manuel fixed his residence at a distance from the court, at Qi^noe, a town 
of Pontus, surrounded with rich vineyards, and situate on the coast of the 
Euxine. The death of Manuel, and the disorders of the minority, soon 
opened the fairest field to his ambition. 
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The emperor was a boy of twelve or fourteen years of age, without vigour, 
or wisdom, or experience ; his mother, the empress Mary, abandoned her 


person and government to a favourite of the Comnenian name ; and his 
sister, another Mary, whose husband, an Italian, was decorated with the title 
of Caesar, excited a conspiracy, and at length an insurrection, against her 
odious stepmother. The provinces were forgotten, the capital was in flames, 
and a century of peace and order was overthrown in the vice and weakness 
of a few months. A civil war was kindled in Constantinople ; the two 
factions fought a bloody battle in the square of the palace, and the rebels 
sustained a regular siege in the cathedral of St. Sophia. The patriarch 
laboured with honest zeal to heal the wounds of the republic, the most 
respectable patriots called aloud for a guardian and avenger, and every 
tongue repeated the praise of the talents and even the virtues of Andronicus. 
In his march from Qj^noe to Constantinople, his slender train insensibly 
swelled to a crowd and an army ; his professions of religion and loyalty 
were mistaken for the language of his heart ; and the simplicity of a foreign 
dress, which showed to advantage his majestic stature, displayed a lively 
image of his poverty and exile. All opposition sank before him ; he reached 
the straits of the Thracian Bosporus ; the Byzantine navy sailed from the 
harbour to receive and transport the saviour of the empire ; the torrent was 
loud and irresistible, and the insects who had basked in the sunshine of 
royal favour disappeared at the blast of the storm. It was the first care of 
Andronicus to occupy the palace, to salute the emperor, to conhne his 
mother, to punish her minister, and to restore the public order and 
tranquillity. He then visited the sepulchre of Manuel ; the spectators were 
ordered to stand aloof, but, as he bowed in the attitude of prayer, they heard 
a murmur of triumph and revenge. 


” Tno longer fear thee, my old enemy, who hast driven me a vagabond to 
every climate of the earth. Thou art safely deposited under a sevenfold 
dome, from whence thou canst never arise till the signal of the last trumpet. 
It is now my turn, and speedily will I trample on thy ashes and thy 
posterity.” From his subsequent tyranny we may impute such feelings to the 
man and the moment. But it is not extremely probable that he gave an 
articulate sound to his secret thoughts. In the first months of his 
administration, his designs were veiled by a fair semblance of hypocrisy, 
which could delude only the eyes of the multitude : the coronation of 
Alexius was performed with due solemnity, and his perfidious guardian, 
holding in his hands the body and blood of Christ, most fervently declared, 


that he lived, and was ready to die, for the service of his beloved pupil. 
After blacken-ing her reputation, and inflaming against her the passions of 
the multitude, the tyrant accused and tried the empress for a treasonable 
correspondence with the king of Hungary. His own son, a youth of honour 
and humanity, avowed his abhorrence of this flagitious act, and three of the 
judges had the merit of preferring their conscience to their safety ; but the 
obsequious tribunal, Avithout requiring any proof, or hearing any defence, 
condemned the widow of Manuel, and her unfortunate son subscribed the 
sentence of her death. Maria was strangled, her corpse was buried in the 
sea, and her mem-ory was wounded by the insult most offensive to female 
vanity, a false and ugly representation of her beauteous form. The fate of 
her son was not long deferred : he was strangled with a bowstring, and the 
tyrant, insensible to pity or remorse, after surveying the body of the 
innocent youth, struck it rudely with his foot. 
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The Roman sceptre, the reward of his crimes, was held by Andronicus 
about three years and a half, as guardian, then sovereign of the empire. His 
government exhibited a singular contrast of vice and virtue. When he 
listened to his passions he was the scourge, when he consulted his reason, 
the father, of his people. In the exercise of private justice, he was equitable 
and rigorous ; a shameful and pernicious venality was abolished, and the 
offices were filled with the most deserving candidates by a prince who had 
sense to choose, and severity to punish. He prohibited the inhuman practice 
of pillaging the goods and persons of shipwrecked mariners ; the provinces, 
so long the objects of oppression or neglect, revived in prosperity and 
plenty ; and millions applauded the distant blessings of his reign, while he 
was cursed by the witnesses of his daily cruelties. The ancient proverb, that 
blood-thirsty is the man who returns from banishment to power, had been 
applied with too much truth to Marius and Tiberius ; and was now verified 
for the third time in the life of Andronicus. His memory was stored with a 
black list of the enemies and rivals who had traduced his merit, opposed his 
greatness, or insulted his misfortunes ; and the only comfort of his exile was 


the sacred hope and promise of revenge. The necessary extinction of the 
young emperor and his mother imposed the fatal obligation of extirpating 
the friends, who hated, and might punish, the assassin ; and the repetition of 
murder rendered him less willing, and less able, to forgive. 


The noblest of the Greeks, more especially those who, by descent or 
alliance, might dispute the Comnenian inheritance, escaped from the 
monster’s den ; Nicsea or Prusa, Sicily or Cyprus, were their places of 
refuge ; and as their flight was already criminal, they aggravated their 
offence by an open revolt, and the imperial title. Yet Andronicus resisted 
the daggers and swords of his most formidable enemies ; Nicsea and Prusa 
were reduced and chastised ; the Sicilians were content with the sack of 
Thessalonica ; and the distance of Cyprus was not more propitious to the 
rebel than to the tyrant. His throne was subverted by a rival without merit, 
and a people without arms. Isaac Angelus, a descendant in the female line 
from the great Alexius, was marked as a victim, by the prudence or 
superstition of the emperor. In a moment of despair, Angelus defended his 
life and liberty, slew the executioner, and fled to the church of St. Sophia. 
The sanctuary was insensibly filled with a curious and mournful crowd, 
who, in his fate, prognosticated their own. But their lamentations were soon 
turned to curses, and their curses to threats : they dared to ask, ” Why do we 
fear ? why do we obey ? we are many, and he is one ; our patience is the 
only bond of our slavery.” With the dawn of day the city burst into a general 
sedition, the prisons were thrown open, the coldest and most servile were 
roused to the defence of their country, and Isaac, the second of the name, 
was raised from the sanctuary to the throne. 


Unconscious of his danger, the tyrant was absent, withdrawn from the toils 
of state, in the delicious islands of the Propontis. When fear had ceased, 
obedience was no more ; the imperial galley was pursued and taken by an 
armed brigantine, and the tyrant was dragged to the presence of Isaac 
Angelus, loaded with fetters, and a long chain round his neck. His 
eloquence, and the tears of his female companions, pleaded in vain for his 
life ; but, instead of the decencies of a legal execution, the new monarch 
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abandoned the criminal to the numerous sufferers whom he had deprived of 
a father, a husband, or a friend. His teeth and hair, an eye and hand, were 
torn from him, as a poor compensation for their loss ; and a short respite 
was allowed, that he might feel the bitterness of death. Astride on a camel, 
without any danger of a rescue, he was carried through the city, and the 
basest of the populace rejoiced to trample on the fallen majesty of their 
prince. After a thousand blows and outrages, Andronicus was hung by the 
feet between two pillars that supported the statues of a wolf and a sow ; and 
every hand that could reach the public enemy inflicted on his body some 
mark of ingenious or brutal cruelty, till two friendly Italians, plunging their 
swords into his body, released him from all human punishment. In this long 
and painful agony, ” Lord, have mercy upon me ! ” and ” Why will you 
bruise a broken reed ? ” were the only words that escaped from his mouth. 
Our hatred for the tyrant is lost in pity for the man ; nor can we blame his 
pusillanimous resignation, since a Greek Christian was no longer master of 
his life. 


The branches that sprang from the Comnenian trunk had insensibly 


withered ; and the male line was continued only in the posterity of 
Andi’ oni- 


“// 


A Saracen Brass Vessel 


cus himself, who, in the public confusion, usurped the sovereignty of 
Trebizond, so obscure in history, and so famous in romance. A private 
citizen of Philadelphia, Constantine Angelus, had emerged to wealth and 
honours by his marriage with a daughter of the emperor Alexius. His son 
Andronicus is conspicuous only by his cowardice. His grandson Isaac 
punished and succeeded the tyrant ; but he was dethroned by his own vices 
and the ambition of his brother, and their discord introduced the Latins to 
the conquest of Constantinople, the first great period in the fall of the 
Eastern Empire. 


gibbon’s review op the emperors 


If we compute the number and duration of the reigns, it will be found that a 
period of six hundred years is filled by sixt}/ emperors, including in the 
Augustan list some female sovereigns ; and deducting some usurpers who 
were never acknowledged in the capital, and some princes who did not live 
to possess their inheritance. The average proportion will allow ten years for 
each emperor, far below the chronological rule of Sir Isaac Newton, who, 
from the experience of more recent and regular monarchies, defined about 
eighteen or twenty years as the term of an ordinary reign. The Byzantine 
Empire was most tranquil and prosperous when it could acquiesce 
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in hereditary succession ; five dynasties, the Heraclian, Isaurian, Amorian, 
Basilian, and Comnenian families, enjoyed and transmitted the royal 
patrimony during their respective series of five, four, three, six, and four 
generations ; several princes number the years of their reign with those of 
their infancy ; and Constantino VII and his two grandsons occupy the space 


of an entire century. But in the intervals of the Byzantine dynasties, the 
succession is rapid and broken, and the name of a successful candidate is 
speedily erased by a more fortunate competitor. 


Many were the paths that led to the summit of royalty; the fabric of 
rebellion was overthrown by the stroke of conspiracy, or undermined by the 
silent arts of intrigue ; the favourites of the soldiers or people, of the senate 
or clergy, of the women and eunuchs, were alternately clothed with the pur- 
ple ; the means of their elevation were base, and their end was often 
contemptible or tragic. A being of the nature of man, endowed with the 
same faculties, but with a longer measure of existence, would cast down a 
smile of pity and contempt on the crimes and follies of human ambition, so 
eager, in a narrow Span, to grasp at a precarious and short-lived enjoyment. 


It is thus that the experience of history exalts and enlarges the horizon of 
our intellectual view. In a composition of some days, in a perusal of some 
hours, six hundred years have rolled away, and the duration of a life or 
reign is contracted to a fleeting moment ; the grave is ever beside the throne 
; the success of a criminal is almost instantly followed by the loss of his 
prize ; and our immortal reason survives and disdains the sixty phantoms of 
kings who have passed before our eyes, and faintly dwell in our 
remembrance. 


The observation that in every age and climate, ambition has prevailed with 
the same commanding energy, may abate the surprise of a philosopher ; but 
while he condemns the vanity, he may search the motive, of this universal 
desire to obtain and hold the sceptre of dominion. To the greater part of the 
Byzantine series, we cannot reasonably ascribe the love of fame and of 
mankind. The virtue of Joannes Comnenus alone was beneficent and pure ; 
the most illustrious of the princes, who precede or follow that respectable 
name, have trod with some dexterity and vigour the crooked and bloody 
paL,>° of a selfish policy ; in scrutinising the imperfect characters of Leo 
the Isaurian, Basil I, and Alexius Comnenus, of Theophilus, the second 
Basil, and Manuel Comnenus, our esteem and censure are almost equally 
balanced ; and the remainder of the imperial crowd could only desire and 
expect to be forgotten by posterity. 


Was personal happiness the aim and object of their ambition ? I shall not 
descant on the vulgar topics of the misery of kings ; but I may surely 
observe, that their condition, of all others, is the most pregnant with fear, 
and the least susceptible of hope. For the opposite passions, a larger scope 
was allowed in the revolutions of antiquity, than in the smooth and solid 
temper of the modern world, which cannot easily repeat either the triumph 
of Alexander or the fall of Darius. But the peculiar infelicity of the 
Byzantine princes exposed them to domestic perils, without affording any 
lively promise of foreign conquest. From the pinnacle of greatness, 
Andronicus was precipitated by a death more cruel and shameful than that 
of the vilest malefactor ; but the most glorious of his predecessors had much 
more to dread from their subjects than to hope from their enemies. The 
army was licentious without spirit, the nation turbulent without freedom ; 
the barbarians of the East and West pressed on the monarchy, and the loss 
of the provinces was terminated by the final servitude of the capital. 
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The entire series of Roman emperors, from the first of the Caesars to the 
last of the Constantines, extends above fifteen hundred years : and the term 
of dominion, unbroken by foreign conquest, surpasses the measure of the 
ancient monarchies ; the Assyrians, or Medes, the successors of Cyrus, or 
those of Alexander. 


ISAAC (II) ANGELUS (1185-1195 A.D.) 


Isaac slept on the throne, and was awakened only by the sound of pleasure ; 
his vacant hours were amused by comedians and buffoons, and even to 
these buffoons the emperor was an object of contempt ; his feasts and 
buildings exceeded the examples of royal luxury ; the number of his 
eunuchs and domestics amounted to twenty thousand ; and a daily sum of 
four thousand pounds of silver would swell to four millions sterling the 
annual expense of his household and table. His poverty was relieved by 
oppression ; and the public discontent was inflamed by equal abuses in the 


collection and the application of the revenue. While the Greeks numbered 
the days of their servitude, a flattering prophet whom he rewarded with the 
dignity of patriarch, assured him of a long and victorious reign of thirty-two 
years, during which he should extend his sway to Mount Lebanon, and his 
conquests be-yond the Euphrates. But his only step towards the 
accomplishment of the prediction was a splendid and scandalous embassy 
to Saladin, to demand the restitution of the Holy Sepulchre, and to propose 
an offensive and defensive league with the enemy of the Christian name. In 
these unworthy hands, of Isaac and his brother, the remains of the Greek 
Empire crumbled into dust. The island of Cyprus, whose name excites the 
ideas of elegance and pleasure, was usurped by his namesake, a Comnenian 
prince ; and by a strange con-catenation of events, the sword of the English 
Richard bestowed that kingdom on the house of Lusignan, a rich 
compensation for the loss of Jerusalem. 


The honour of the monarchy, and the safety of the capital, were deeply 
wounded by the revolt of the Bulgarians and Wallachians. Several 
candidates for the purple successively rose and fell under the empire of 
Isaac ; a general who had repelled the fleets of Sicily was driven to revolt 
and ruin by the ingratitude of the prince ; and his luxurious repose was 
disturbed by secret conspiracies and popular insurrections. The emperor 
was saved by accident, or the merit of his servants ; he was at length 
oppressed by an ambitious brother, who, for the hope of a precarious 
diadem, forgot the obligations of nature, of loyalty, and of friendship. While 
Isaac in the Thracian valleys pursued the idle and solitary pleasures of the 
chase, his brother, Alexius Angelus, was invested with the purple, by the 
unanimous suffrage of the camp ; the capital and the clergy subscribed to 
their choice ; and the vanity of the new sovereign rejected the name of his 
fathers for the lofty and royal appellation of the Comnenian race. On the 
despicable character of Isaac we have exhausted the language of contempt ; 
and can only add, that in a reign of eight years, the baser Alexius was 
supported by the masculine vices of his wife Euphrosyne. 


INTERVENTION OF THE CRUSADERS 


The first intelligence of his fall was conveyed to the late emperor by the 
hostile aspect and pursuit of the guards, no longer his own ; he fled before 
them above fifty miles, as far as Stagira in Macedonia ; but the fugitive, n. 
w. — VOL. vn. t 
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without an object or a follower, was arrested, brought back to 
Constantinople, deprived of his eyes, and confined in a lonesome tower, on 
a scanty-allowance of bread and water. At the moment of the revolution, his 
son Alexius, whom he educated in the hope of empire, was twelve years of 
age. He was spared by the usurper, and reduced to attend his triumph both 
in peace and war ; but as the army was encamped on the sea shore, an 
Italian vessel facilitated the escape of the royal youth ; and, in the disguise 
of a common sailor, he eluded the search of his enemies, passed the 
Hellespont, and found a secure refuge in the isle of Sicily. After saluting the 
threshold of the Apostles, and imploring the protection of Pope Innocent III, 
Alexius accepted the kind invitation of his sister Irene, the wife of Philip of 


Swabia, king of the Romans. But in his passage through Italy, he heard that 
the flower of western chivalry was assembled at Venice for the deliverance 
of the Holy Land; and a ray of hope was kindled in his bosom, that their 
invincible swords might be employed in his father’s restoration. 


He promised, in his own and his father’s name, that as soon as they should 
be seated on the throne of Constantinople, they would terminate the long 
schism of the Greeks, and submit themselves and their people to the lawful 
supremacy of the Roman church. He engaged to recompense the labours 
and merits of the crusaders, by the immediate payment of two hundred 
thousand marks of silver; to accompany them in person to Egypt ; or, if it 
should be judged more advantageous, to maintain, during a year, ten 


thousand men, and, during his life, five hundred knights, for the service of 
the Holy Land. These tempting conditions were accepted by the republic of 
Venice ; and the eloquence of the doge and marquis persuaded the counts of 
Flanders, Blois, and St. Pol, with eight barons of France, to join in the 
glorious enterprise. 


The departure of the fleet and army was vigorously pressed by the 
Venetians, whose zeal for the service of the royal youth concealed a just 
resentment to his nation and family. They were mortified by the recent 
preference which had been given to Pisa, the rival of their trade ; they had a 
long arrear of debt and injury to liquidate with the Byzantine court ; and 
Dandolo might not discourage the popular tale, that he had been deprived of 
his eyes by the emperor Manuel, who perfidiously violated the sanctity of 
an ambassador. A similar armament, for ages, had not ridden the Adriatic ; 
it was composed of 120 flat-bottomed vessels or palanders for the horses ; 
240 transports filled with men and arms ; 70 store-ships laden with 
provisions ; and 50 stout galleys, well prepared for the encounter of an 
enemy. 


At Durazzo, the confederates first landed on the territories of the Greek 
Empire ; the isle of Corfu afforded a station and repose ; they doubled with- 
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out accident the perilous cape of Malea, the southern point of Peloponnesus 
or the Morea ; made a descent in the islands of Negropont and Andros ; and 
cast anchor at Abydos on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont. These preludes 
of conquest were easy and bloodless ; the Greeks of the provinces, without 
patriotism or courage, were crushed by an irresistible force ; the presence of 
the lawful heir might justify their obedience ; and it was rewarded by the 
modesty and discipline of the Latins. 


The tower of Galata, in the suburb of Pera, was attacked and stormed by the 
French, while the Venetians assumed the more difficult task of forcing the 
boom, or chain, that was stretched from that tower to the Byzantine shore. 
After some fruitless attempts, their intrepid perseverance prevailed ; twenty 
ships of war, the relics of the Grecian navy, were either sunk or taken ; the 
enormous and massy links of iron were cut asunder by the shears, or broken 
by the weight, of the galleys ; and the Venetian fleet, safe and triumphant, 
rode at anchor in the port of Constantinople. By these daring achievements, 
a remnant of twenty thousand Latins solicited the license of besieging a 
capital which contained above four hundred thousand inhabitants, able, 
though not willing, to bear arms in the defence of their country. Such an 
account would indeed suppose a population of near two millions ; but 
whatever abatement may be required in the numbers of the Greeks, the 
belief of those numbers will equally exalt the fearless spirit of their 
assailants. 


THE CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE (1203 A.D.) 


The trembling usurper was supported by Theodore Lascaris, his son-in- law, 
a valiant youth, who aspired to save and to rule his country ; the Greeks, 
regardless of that country, were awakened to the defence of their religion ; 


but their firmest hope was in the strength and spirit of the Varangian guards, 
of the Danes and English, as they are named in the writers of the times. 
After ten days’ incessant labour, the ground was levelled, the ditch filled, 
the approaches of the besiegers were regularly made, and 250 engines of 
assault exercised their various powers to clear the rampart, to batter the 
walls, and to sap the foundations. On the first appearance of a breach, the 
scaling-ladders were applied, the numbers that defended the vantage ground 
repulsed and oppressed the adventurous Latins ; but they admired the 
resolution of fifteen knights and sergeants, who had gained the ascent, and 
maintained their perilous station till they were precipitated or made 
prisoners by the imperial guards. 


On the side of the harbour, the naval attack was more successfully 
conducted by the Venetians ; and that industrious people employed every 
resource that was known and practised before the invention of gunpowder. 
A double line, three bow-shots in front, was formed by the galleys and ships 
; and the swift motion of the former was supported by the weight and lofti- 
ness of the latter, whose decks, and poops, and turret were the platforms of 
military engines, that discharged their shot over the heads of the first line. 
The soldiers, who leaped from the galleys on shore, immediately planted 
and ascended their scaling-ladders, while the large ships, advancing more 
slowly into the intervals, and lowering a drawbridge, opened a way through 
the air from their masts to the rampart. In the midst of the conflict, the doge, 
a venerable and conspicuous form, stood aloft in complete armour on the 
prow of his galley. The great standard of St. Mark was displayed before him 
; his threats, promises, and exhortations urged the 
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diligence of the rowers ; his vessel was the first that struck ; and Dandolo 
was the first warrior on the shore. 


The nations admired the magnanimity of the blind old man, without 
reflecting that his age and infirmities diminished the price of life, and 


enhanced the value of immortal glory. On a sudden, by an invisible hand 
(for the standard-bearer was probably slain), the banner of the republic was 
fixed on the rampart ; twenty-five towers were rapidly occupied ; and, by 
the cruel expedient of fire, the Greeks were driven from the adjacent 
quarter. The doge had despatched the intelligence of his success, when he 
was checked by the danger of his confederates. Nobly declaring that he 
would rather die with the pilgrims than gain a victory by their destruction, 
Dandolo relinquished his advantage, recalled his troops, and hastened to the 
scene of action. He found the six weary diminutive battles of the French 
encompassed by sixty squadrons of the Greek cavalry, the least of which 
was more numerous than the largest of their divisions. 


Shame and despair had provoked Alexius to the last effort of a general sally 
; but he was awed by the firm order and manly aspect of the Latins ; and, 
after skirmishing at a distance, withdrew his troops in the close of the 
evening. The silence or tumult of the night exasperated his fears ; and the 
timid usurper, collecting a treasure of ten thousand pounds of gold, basely 
deserted his wife, his people, and his fortune, threw himself into a bark, 
stole through the Bosporus, and landed in shameful safety in an obscure 
harbour of Thrace. As soon as they were apprised of his flight, the Greek 
nobles sought pardon and peace in the dungeon where the blind Isaac 
expected each hour the visit of the executioner. Again saved and exalted by 
the vicissitudes of fortune, the captive, in his imperial robes, was replaced 
on the throne, and surrounded with prostrate slaves, whose real terror and 
affected joy he was incapable of discerning. At the dawn of day, hostilities 
were suspended ; and the Latin chiefs were surprised by a message from the 
lawful and reigning emperor, who was impatient to embrace his son, and to 
reward his generous deliverers. 


But these generous deliverers were unwilling to release their hostage till 
they had obtained from his father the payment, or at least the promise, of 
their recompense. The father of young Alexius inquired with some anxiety 
into the nature of his stipulations. The submission of the Eastern Empire to 
the Pope, the succour of the Holy Land, and a present contribution of two 
hundred thousand marks of silver — “These conditions are weighty,” was 
his prudent reply ; ” they are hard to accept, and diflicult to perform. But no 
conditions can exceed the measure of your services and deserts.” 


After this satisfactory assurance, the barons mounted on horseback, and 
introduced the heir of Constantinople to the city and palace. His youth and 
marvellous adventures engaged every heart in his favour, and Alexius was 
solemnly crowned with his father in the dome of St. Sophia. At the price of 
sixteen hundred pounds of gold, he prevailed on the marquis of Montferrat 
to lead him with an army round the j)rovinces of Europe ; to establish his 
authority, and pursue his uncle, while Constantinople was awed by the 
presence of Baldwin, and his confederates of France and Flanders. The 
expedition was successful. The blind old emperor exulted in the success of 
his arms, and listened to the predictions of his flatterers, that the same 
Providence which had raised him from the dungeon to the throne, would 
heal his gout, restore his sight, and watch over the long prosperity of his 
reign. 
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By the recent invasion, the Greeks were awakened from a dream of nine 
centuries ; from the vain presumption that the capital of the Roman Empire 
was impregnable to foreign arms. The strangers of the West had violated the 
city, and bestowed the sceptre of Constantine ; their imperial clients soon 
became as unpopular as themselves ; the well-known vices of Isaac were 
rendered still more contemptible by his infirmities, and the young Alexius 
was hated as an apostate, who had renounced the manners and religion of 
his country. His secret covenant with the Latins was divulged or suspected ; 
the people, and especially the clergy, were devoutly attached to their faith 
and superstition ; and every convent, and every shop, resounded with the 
danger of the church and the tyranny of the pope. An empty treasury could 
ill supply the demands of regal luxury and foreign extortion ; the Greeks 
refused to avert, by a general tax, the impending evils of servitude and 
pillage ; the oppression of the rich excited a more dangerous and personal 
resentment ; and if the emperor melted the plate, and despoiled the images, 
of the sanctuary, he seemed to justify the complaints of heresy and 
sacrilege. 


Alexius hesitated between gratitude and patriotism, between the fear of his 
subjects and of his allies. By his feeble and fluctuating conduct he lost tlie 
esteem and confidence of both ; and while he invited the marquis of 
Montferrat to occupy the palace, he suffered the nobles to conspire, and the 
people to arm, for the deliverance of their country. Regardless of his painful 
situation, the Latin chiefs repeated their demands, resented his delays, 
suspected his intentions, and exacted a decisive answer of peace or war. 


In the eyes of both nations Alexius was false and contemptible ; the base 
and spurious race of the Angeli was rejected with clamorous disdain ; and 
the people of Constantinople encompassed the senate, to demand at their 
hands a more worthy emperor. To every senator, conspicuous by his birth or 
dignity, they successively presented the purple ; by each senator the deadly 
garment was repulsed ; the contest lasted three days ; and we may learn 
from the historian Nicetas, one of the members of the assembly, that fear 
and weakness were the guardians of their loyalty. A phantom, who vanished 
in oblivion, was forcibly proclaimed by the crowd ; but the author of the 
tumult, and the leader of the war, was a prince of the house of Ducas; and 
his common appellation of Alexius must be discriminated by the epithet of 
Murtzuphlus, which in the vulgar idiom expressed the close junction of his 
black and shaggy eyebrows. 


At once a patriot and a courtier, the perfidious Murtzuphlus, who was not 
destitute of cunning and courage, opposed the Latins both in speech and 
action, inflamed the passions and prejudices of the Greeks, and insinuated 
himself into the favour and confidence of Alexius, who trusted him with the 
office of great chamberlain, and tinged his buskins with the colours of 
royalty. At the dead of night he rushed into the bedchamber with an 
affrighted aspect, exclaiming, that the palace was attacked by the people 
and betrayed by the guards. Starting from his couch, the unsuspecting 
prince threw himself into the arms of his enemy, who liad contrived his 
escape by a private staircase. But that staircase terminated in a prison ; 
Alexius was seized, stripped, and loaded with chains ; and, after tasting 
some days the bitterness of death, he was poisoned, or strangled, or beaten 
with clubs, at the command and in the presence of the tyrant. The emperor, 
Isaac Angelus, soon followed his son to the grave, and Murtzuphlus, 


perhaps, might spare the superfluous crime of hastening the extinction of 
impotence and blindness. 
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The death of the emperors, and the usurpation of Murtzuphlus, had changed 
the nature of the quarrel. It was no longer the disagreement of allies who 
over-valued their services, or neglected their obligations; the French and 
Venetians forgot their complaints against Alexius, dropped a tear on the 
untimely fate of their companion, and swore revenge against the perfidious 
nation who had crowned his assassin. Near three months, without excepting 
the holy season of Lent, were consumed in skirmishes and preparations 
before the Latins were ready or resolved for a general assault. 


In more than a hundred places the assault was urged, and the defence was 
sustained, till the superiority of ground and numbers finally prevailed, and 
the Latin trumpets sounded a retreat. On the ensuing days, the attack was 
renewed with equal vigour, and a similar event. In the third assault, two 
ships were linked together to double their strength; a strong north wind 
drove them on the shore ; the bishops of Troyes i and Soissons ^ led the van 
; and the auspicious names of the Pilgrim and the Paradise resounded along 
the line. The episcopal banners were displayed on the walls ; a hundred 
marks of silver had been promised to the first adventurers ; and if their 
reward was intercepted by death, their names have been immortalised by 
fame. Four towers were scaled, three gates were burst open, and the French 
knights, who might tremble on the waves, felt themselves invincible on 
horseback on the solid ground. Shall we relate that the thousands who 
guarded the emperor’s person fled on the approach, and before the lance, of 
a single warrior ? Their ignominious flight is attested by their countryman 
Nicetas J — an army of phantoms marched with the French hero, and he 
was magnified to a giant in the eyes of the Greeks. The Latins entered the 
city under the banners of their leaders ; the streets and gates opened for 
their passage ; and either design or accident kindled a third conflagration, 


which consumed in a few hours the measure of three of the largest cities of 
France. 


Constantinople had been taken by storm ; and no restraints, except those of 
religion and humanity, were imposed on the conquerors by the laws of war. 
Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, still acted as their general ; and the 
Greeks, who revered his name as that of their future sovereign, were heard 
to exclaim in a lamentable tone, ” Holy marquis-king, have mercy upon us ! 
” His prudence or compassion opened the gates of the city to the fugitives ; 
and he exhorted the soldiers of the cross to spare the lives of their fellow- 
Christians. The streams of blood that flow down the pages of Nicetas may 
be reduced to the slaughter of two thousand of his unresisting countrymen ; 
and the greater part was massacred, not b)” the strangers, but by the Latins, 
who had been driven from the city, and who exercised the revenge of a 
triumphant faction. Yet of these exiles some were less mindful of injuries 
than of benefits ; and Nicetas himself was indebted for his safety to the 
generosity of a Venetian merchant. 


Pope Innocent III accuses the pilgrims of respecting, in their lust, neither 
age, nor sex, nor religious profession ; and bitterly laments that the deeds of 
darkness, fornication, adultery, and incest were perpetrated in open day ; 
and that noble matrons and holy nuns were polluted by the grooms and 
peasants of the Catholic camp. It is indeed probable that the license of 
victory prompted and covered a multitude of sins; but it is certain, that the 


[} The Roman Augustobona, afterwards Tricassse.] \\ The Roman Augusta 
Suessonum.J 
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capital of the East contained a stock of venal or willing beauty sufficient to 
satiate the desires of twenty thousand pilgrims ; and female prisoners were 
no longer subject to the right or abuse of domestic slavery. The marquis of 
Montferrat was the patron of discipline and decency ; the count of Flanders 


was the mirror of chastity ; they had forbidden, under pain of death, the 
rape of married women, or virgins, or nuns ; and the proclamation was 
sometimes invoked by the vanquished and respected by the victors. Their 
cruelty and lust were moderated by the authority of the chiefs and feelings 
of the soldiers; for we are no longer describing an irruption of the northern 
savages; and, however ferocious they might still appear, time, policy, and 
religion had civilised the manners of the French, and still more of the 
Italians. But a free scope was allowed to their avarice, which was glutted, 
even in the holy week, by the pillage of Constantinople. 


The right of victory, un-shackled by any promise or treaty, had confiscated 
the public and private wealth of the Greeks ; and every hand, according to 
its size and strength, might lawfully execute the sentence and seize the 
forfeiture. A portable and universal standard of exchange was found in the 
coined and uncoined metals of gold and silver, which each captor at home 
or abroad might convert into the possessions most suitable to his tem-per 
and situation. Of the treasures which trade and luxury had accumulated, the 
silks, velvets, furs, the gems, spices, and rich movables, were the most 
precious, as 


they could not be procured for money, in the ruder countries of Europe. An 
order of rapine was instituted ; nor was the share of each individual 
abandoned to industry or chance. Under the tremendous penalties of 
perjury, excommunication, and death, the Latins were bound to deliver their 
plunder into the common stock ; three churches were selected for the 
deposit and distribution of the spoil ; a single share was allotted to a foot- 
soldier ; two for a sergeant on horseback ; four to a knight ; and larger 
proportions according to the rank and merit of the barons and princes. For 
violating this sacred engagement, a knight belonging to the count of St. Pol 
was hanged with his shield and coat of arms round his neck ; his example 
might render similar offenders more artful and discreet ; but avarice was 
more powerful than fear ; and it is generally believed that the secret far 
exceeded the acknowledged plunder. Yet the magnitude of the prize sur- 
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passed the largest scale of experience or expectation. After the whole had 
been equally divided between the French and Venetians, fifty thousand 
marks were deducted to satisfy the debts of the former and the demands of 
the latter. The residue of the French amounted to four hundred thousand 
marks of silver [about £800,000 or $4,000,000]. 


In this great revolution we enjoy the singular felicity of comparing the 
narratives of Villehardouin and Nicetas, the opposite feelings of the marshal 
of Champagne and the Byzantine senator. At the first view it should seem 
that the wealth of Constantinople was only transferred from one nation to 
another ; and that the loss and sorrow of the Greeks are exactly balanced by 
the joy and advantage of the Latins. But in the miserable account of war, the 
gain is never equivalent to the loss, the pleasure to the pain ; the smiles of 
the Latins were transient and fallacious ; the Greeks forever wept over the 
ruins of their country ; and their real calamities were aggravated by 
sacrilege and mockery. What benefits accrued to the conquerors from the 
three fires which annihilated so vast a portion of the buildings and riches of 
the city? What a stock of such things, as could neither be used nor 
transported, was maliciously or wantonly destroyed ! How much treasure 
was idly wasted in gaming, debauchery, and riot ! And what precious 
objects were bartered for a vile price by the impatience or ignorance of the 
soldiers, whose reward was stolen by the base industry of the last of the 
Greeks ! 


These alone, who had nothing to lose, might derive some profit from the 
revolution ; but the misery of the upper ranks of society is strongly painted 
in the personal adventures of Nicetasi himself. His stately palace had been 
reduced to ashes in the second conflagration ; and the senator, with his 
family and friends, found an obscure shelter in another house which he 
possessed near the church of St. Sophia. It was the door of this mean 
habitation that his friend the Venetian guarded in the disguise of a soldier, 
till Nicetas could save, by a precipitate flight, the relics of his fortune and 
the chastity of his daughter. In a cold wintry season, these fugitives, nursed 
in the lap of prosperity, departed on foot ; his wife was with child ; the 
desertion of their slaves compelled them to carry their baggage on their own 


shoulders ; and their women, whom they placed in the centre, were 
exhorted to conceal their beauty with dirt, instead of adorning it with paint 
and jewels. 


Every step was exposed to insult and danger ; the threats of the strangers 
were less painful than the taunts of the plebeians, with whom they were 
now levelled ; nor did the exiles breathe in safety till their mournful 
pilgrimage was concluded at Selymbria, above forty miles from the capital. 
On their way they overtook the patriarch, without attendance, and almost 
without apparel, riding on an ass, and reduced to a state of apostolic 
poverty, which, had it been voluntary, might perhaps have been meritorious. 
In the meanwhile, his desolate churches were profaned by the licentiousness 
and party zeal of the Latins. After stripping the gems and pearls, they 
converted the chalices into drinking cups ; their tables, on which they 
gamed and feasted, were covered with the pictures of Christ and the saints ; 
and they trampled under foot the most venerable objects of the Christian 
worship. In the cathedral of St. Sophia, the ample veil of the sanctuary was 
rent asunder for the sake of the golden fringe ; and the altar, a monument of 
art and riches, was broken in pieces and shared among the captors. 


Their mules and horses were laden with the wrought silver and gilt carvings 
which they tore down from the doors and pulpit ; and if the 
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beasts stumbled under the burden, they were stabbed by their impatient 
drivers, and the holy pavement streamed with their impure blood. A 
prostitute was seated on the throne of the patriarch ; and that daughter of 
Belial, as she is styled, sang and danced in the church, to ridicule the hymns 
and processions of the Orientals. Nor were the repositories of the royal dead 
secure from violation ; in the church of the Apostles, the tombs of the 
emperors were rifled; and it is said, that after six centuries the corpse of 
Justinian was found without any sign of decay or putrefaction. In the streets 
the French and Flemings clothed themselves and their horses in painted 


robes and flowing head-dresses of linen ; and the coarse intemperance of 
their feasts insulted the splendid sobriety of the East. To expose the arms of 
a people of scribes and scholars, they affected to display a pen, an inkhorn, 
and a sheet of paper, without discerning that the instruments of science and 
valour were useless in the hands of the modern Greeks. Their reputation and 
their language encouraged them, however, to despise the ignorance, and to 
overlook the progress of the Latins. In the love of the arts, the national 
difference was still more obvious and real ; the Greeks preserved with 
reverence the works of their ancestors, which they could not imitate ; and, 
in the destruction of the statues of Constantinople, we are provoked to join 
in the complaints and invectives of the Byzantine historian. The brass 
statues were broken and melted by the unfeeling avarice of the crusaders ; 
the cost and labour were consumed in a moment; the soul of genius 
evaporated in smoke; and the remnant of base metal was coined into money 
for the payment of the troops. Bronze is not the most durable of monuments 
; from the marble forms of Phidias and Praxiteles, the Latins might turn 
aside with stupid contempt; but unless they were crushed by some 
accidental injury, those useless stones stood secure on their pedestals. The 
most enlightened of the strangers, above the gross and sensual pursuits of 
their countrymen, more piously exercised the right of conquest in the search 
and seizure of the relics of the saints.’ 


CHAPTER IX. THE LATIN EMPIRE 


[1204-1261 A.D.] 


After the festival of Easter, the crusaders shared the captured riches ; the 
fourth part of the spoil was set aside for him who should be chosen 
emperor, and the rest was divided among the French and the Venetians. The 
French crusaders, who had conquered Zara, to the sole advantage of the 
Venetians, were not the less called upon to pay the fifty thousand silver 
marks they owed to the republic ; the amount was deducted beforehand 


from the portion of the booty that belonged to them. In the division that was 
made among the warriors of Lombardy, Germany, and France, each knight 
had a part equal to that of two horsemen, and every horseman one equal to 
that of two foot-soldiers. All the plunder of the Greeks yielded ^ only 
400,000 silver marks ; but although this sum far exceeded the revenues of 
all the kingdoms of the West, it did not by any means represent the value of 
the riches accumulated in Byzantium. If the princes and barons, upon 
making themselves masters of the city, had been satisfied with imposing a 
tribute upon the inhabitants, they might have received a much larger sum. 


When they had shared the plunder, the crusaders gave way to the most 
extravagant joy, without perceiving that they had committed a great fault in 
exhausting a country which was about to become their own ; they did not 
reflect that the ruin of the conquered might one day bring on that of the 
conquerors, and that they might become as poor as the Greeks they had just 
despoiled. Without regrets, as without foresight, hoping everything from 
their own good swords, they set about electing a leader who should reign 
over a people in mourning and a desolated city. The imperial purple had 
still the same splendour in their eyes, and the throne, though shaken by their 
arms, was still the object of their ambition. 


1 One edition of Villehardouin’ makes the plunder of Constantinople 
amount to 500,000 silver marks, equivalent to 24,000,000 francs ; if we add 
to this sum the 50,000 marks due to the Venetians, and deducted before the 
division, and the part which they had in the division itself, we shall find the 
total amount of booty 50,400,000 francs [about £2,100,000, or 
$10,500,000]. As much, says the modern historian who supplies us with this 
note, perhaps, was appropriated secretly by individuals. The three fires 
which had consumed more than half the city had destroyed at least as much 
of its riches, and in the profusion that followed the pillage, the most 
precious effects had lost so much of their value, that the advantage of the 
Latins probably was not equivalent to a quarter of what they had cost the 
Greeks. Thus we may suppose that Constantinople, before the attack, 
contained 600,000,000 francs of wealth [£25,000,000 or $125,000,000]. 
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THE ELECTION OF AN EMPEROR 


Six electors were chosen from among the Venetian nobles, and six others 

from among the French ecclesiastics, to give a master to Constantinople ; 

the twelve electors assembled in the palace of Bukoleon, and swore, upon 
the Gospel, to crown only merit and virtue. 


Three of the principal leaders of the Crusade had equal claims to the 
suffrages of the electors. If the purple was to be the reward of experience, of 
ability in council, and of services rendered to the cause of the Latins, Henry 
Dandolo, who had been the moving spirit, the very soul of the enterprise, 
certainly had the first claim to it. The marquis of JMontferrat, likewise, had 
titles worthy of great consideration ; the Latins had chosen him for their 
leader, and the Greeks already acknowledged him as their master. His 
bravery, proved in a thousand fights, promised a firm and generous support 
to a throne that must rise from amidst ruins. His prudence and moderation 
might give the Latins and the people of Greece reason to hope that, when 
once raised to empire, he would repair the evils of war. The claims of 
Baldwin to the imperial crown were not less cogent than those of his 
concurrents. The count of Flanders was related to the most powerful 
monarchs of the West, and was descended, in the female line, from 
Charlemagne. He was much beloved by his soldiers, whose dangers he was 
always ready to share ; he had deservedly obtained the esteem of the 
Greeks, who, even amidst the disorders of conquest, celebrated him as the 
champion of chastity and honour. Baldwin was the protector of the weak, 
the friend of the poor ; he loved justice, and had no dread of truth. 


The electors at first turned their attention towards the venerable Dandolo ; 
but the republicans of Venice trembled at the idea of seeing an emperor 
among their fellow-citizens : ” What shall we not have to dread,” said they, 
“from a Venetian, become master of Greece, and of part of the East? Shall 
we be subject to his laws, or will he remain subject to the laws of our 
country ? Under his reign, and under that of his successors, who will assure 
us that Venice, the Queen of the Seas, will not become one of the cities of 
this empire?” The Venetians, whilst speaking thus, bestowed just eulo- 
giums upon the virtue and character of Dandolo ; they added, that their 
doge, who was approaching the end of a life filled with great actions, had 


nothing left him but to finish his days with glor}’, and that he himself 
would find it more glorious to be the head of a victorious republic, than the 
sovereign of a conquered nation. ” What Roman,” cried they, ” would have 
been willing to lay down the title of citizen of Rome, to become king of 
Carthage?” 


On terminating their speeches, the Venetians conjured the assembly to elect 
an emperor from among the other leaders of the army. After this, the choice 
of the electors could only be directed towards the count of Flanders and the 
marquis of Montferrat. To prevent the effects of a fatal discord, it was 
judged best to decree, at once, that the prince that should gain the suffrages 
for the imperial throne, should yield to the other, under the condition of 
fealty and homage, the property of the island of Candia, and all the lands of 
the empire situated on the other side of the Bosporus. After this decision the 
assembly turned their whole attention to the election of an emperor. Their 
choice was for a long time uncertain. The marquis of Montferrat at first 
appeared to have the majority of the suffrages ; but the Venetians were 
fearful of seeing upon the throne of Constantinople a prince who had any 
possessions in the neighbourhood of their territories. The 
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interests and jealousies of policy, and, without doubt, also wisdom and 
equity, at length united all voices in favour of the count of Flanders. 


The crusaders, assembled before the palace of Bukoleon, awaited with 
impatience the decision of the electors. At the hour of midnight, the bishop 
of Soissons came forward under the vestibule, and pronounced, in a loud 
voice, these words : ” This hour of the night, which witnessed the birth of a 
Saviour of the world, gives birth to a new empire, under the protection of 
the Omnipotent. You have for emperor, Baldwin, count of Flanders and 
Hainault.” Loud cries of joy arose from among the Venetians and the 
French. The people of Constantinople, who had so often changed masters, 
received, without repugnance, the new one just given to them, and mingled 


their acclamations with those of the Latins. Baldwin was elevated upon a 

buckler, and borne in triumph to the church of St. Sophia. The marquis of 
Montferrat followed in the train of his rival ; the generous submission, of 

which he presented an example, was much admired by his companions in 
arms, and his presence drew scarcely less attention than the warlike pomp 
that surrounded the new emperor. 


BALDWIN CKOWNED 


The ceremony of the coronation was postponed till the fourth Sunday after 
Easter. In the meantime the marriage of the marquis of Montferrat with 
Margaret of Hungary, the widow of Isaac, was celebrated with much 
splendour. Constantinople beheld within its walls the festivities and 
spectacles of the West, and, for the first time, the Greeks heard in their 
churches the prayers and hymns of the Latins. On the day appointed for the 
coronation of the emperor, Baldwin repaired to St. Sophia, accompanied by 
the barons and the clergy. Whilst divine service was being performed, the 
emperor ascended a throne of gold, and received the purple from the hands 
of the pope’s legate, who performed the functions of patriarch. Two knights 
carried before him the laticlavici tunica of the Roman consuls, and the 
imperial sword, once again in the hands of warriors and heroes. The head of 
the clergy, standing before the altar, pronounced, in the Greek language, 
these words : ” He is worthy of reigning ; ” and all persons present repeated 
in chorus, ” He is worthy ! he is worthy ! ” The crusaders shouting their 
boisterous acclamations, the knights clad in armour, the crowd of miserable 
Greeks, the sanctuary despoiled of its ancient ornaments, and decked with 
foreign pomp, presented altogether a spectacle solemn and melancholy — 
all the evils of war amidst the trophies of victory. Surrounded by the ruins 
of an empire, reflective spectators could not fail to remark among the 
ceremonies of this day, that in which, according to the custom of the 
Greeks, were presented to Baldwin a little vase filled with dust and bones, 
and a lock of lighted flax, as symbols of the shortness of life and the 
nothingness of human grandeur. 


Before the ceremony of his coronation, the new emperor distributed the 
principal dignities of the empire among his companions in arms. 
Villehardouin, marshal of Champagne, obtained the title of marshal of 
Romania ; the count de St. Pol, the dignity of constable ; the charges of 
master of the wardrobe, great cupbearer and butler, were given to Canon de 
Bethune, Macaire de St. Menehoult, and Miles de Brabant. The doge of 
Venice created despot or prince of Romania, had the right of wearing purple 
buskins, a privilege, among the Greeks, reserved for members of the 
imperial family. 
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Henry Dandolo represented the republic of Venice at Constantinople ; half 
the city was under his dominion and recognised his laws ; he raised himself, 
by the dignity of his character as well as by his exploits, above all the 
princes and all the nobles of the court of Baldwin ; he alone was exempt 
from paying fealty and homage to the emperor for the lands he was to 
possess. 


DIVISION OF THE TERRITORY 


The barons began to be impatient to share the cities and provinces of the 
empire. In a council composed of twelve of the patricians of Venice and 
twelve French knights, all the conquered lands were divided between the 
two nations. Bithynia, Romania or Thrace, Thessalonica, all Greece from 
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Thermopylfe to Cape Sunium, with the larger isles of the Archipelago, fell 
to the share and under the dominion of the French. The Venetians obtained 
the Cyclades and the Sporades in the Archipelago ; the isles and the oriental 
coast of the Adriatic Gulf ; the coasts of the Propontis and the Euxine Sea ; 
the banks of the Hebrus and the Vardas ; the cities of Cypsedes, 
Didymatica, and Hadrianopolis ; the maritime countries of Thessalonica, 
etc. Such was at first the distribution of the territories of the empire. But 
circumstances that could not be foreseen, the diversity of interests, the 
rivalries of ambition, all the chances of fortune and of war, soon produced 
great changes in this division of dominions. History would in vain 
endeavour to follow the conquerors into the provinces allotted to them ; it 
would be more easy to mark the banks of an overflowing torrent, or to trace 
the path of the storm, than to fix the state of the uncertain and transitory 
possessions of the conquerors of Byzantium. 


The lands situated beyond the Bosporus were erected into a kingdom, and, 
with the island of Candia, given to the marquis of Montferrat. Boniface 
exchanged them for the province of Thessalonica, and sold the island of 
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Candia to the republic of Venice for thirty pounds weight of gold. The 
provinces of Asia were abandoned to the count of Blois, who assumed the 
title of duke of Nicsea and Bithynia. In the distribution of the cities and 
lands of the empire, every one of the lords and barons had obtained 
domains proportionate with the rank and services of the new possessor. 
When they heard speak of so many countries of which they scarcely knew 
the names, the warriors of the West were astonished at their conquests, and 
believed that the greater part of the universe was promised to their 
ambition. In the intoxication of their joy, they declared themselves masters 
of all the provinces that had formed the empire of Constantine. They cast 
lots for the countries of the Medes and Parthians, and the kingdoms that 
were under the domination of the Turks and Saracens. With the money 
which arose from the plunder of the capital, the conquerors purchased the 
provinces of the empire ; they sold, they played at dice, for whole cities and 
their inhabitants. Constantinople was during several days a market, in 
which seas and their islands, nations and their wealth, were trafficked for ; 
in which the Roman world was put up to sale, and found purchasers among 
the obscure crowd of the crusaders. 


Whilst the barons were thus distributing cities and kingdoms, the ambition 
of the Latin clergy was by no means idle, but was busy in invading the 
property of the Greek church. The leaders of the Crusade had agreed among 
themselves that if the emperor of Constantinople should be chosen from the 
French, the patriarch should be a Venetian. According to this convention, 
which had preceded the conquest, Thomas Morosini was elevated to the 
chair of St. Sophia ; priests and Latin bishops were, at the same time, sent 
into the other conquered cities, and took possession of the wealth and the 
privileges of the Greek clergy. Thus the Romish worship associated itself 
with the victories of the crusaders, and made its empire acknowledged 
wherever the banners of the conquerors floated. 


THE POPE ACKNOWLEDGED 


After his coronation, Baldwin wrote to the pope, to announce to him the 
extraordinary victories by which it had pleased God to crown the zeal of the 
soldiers of the cross. The new emperor, who assumed the title of knight of 
the holy see, recalled to the mind of the sovereign pontiff the perfidies and 
the long revolt of the Greeks. ” We have brought under your laws,” said he, 
“that city, which, in hatred for the holy see, would scarcely hear the name of 
the prince of the apostles, and did not afford a single church to him who 
received from the Lord the supremacy over all churches.” Baldwin, in his 
letter, invited the vicar of Jesus Christ to imitate the example of his 
predecessors, John, Agapetus, and Leo, who visited in person the church of 
Byzantium. 


The marquis of Montferrat at the same time addressed a letter to the 
sovereign pontiff, in which he protested his humble obedience to all the 
decisions of the holy see. The doge of Venice, who till that time had braved 
with so much haughtiness the threats and thunders of the church, 
acknowledged the sovereign authority of the pope, and joined his 
protestations with those of Baldwin and Boniface. To disarm the anger of 
Innocent, they represented to him that the conquest of Constantinople had 
prepared the deliverance of Jerusalem, and boasted of the wealth of a 
country which the crusaders had at length brought under the laws of the 
holy see. In all 
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their letters to the pope or the faithful of the West, the conquerors of 
Byzantium spoke of the Greek empire as of a new land of promise, which 


awaited the servants of God and the soldiers of Christ. 


Innocent had been for a long time irritated by the disobedience of the 
crusaders ; in his reply, he reproached with bitterness the victorious army of 


the Latins for having preferred the riches of the earth to those of heaven ; he 
reprimanded the leaders for having exposed to the outrages of the soldiers 
and followers of the army, the honour of matrons and maidens, and virgins 
consecrated to the Lord ; for having ruined Constantinople, plundered both 
great and small, violated the sanctuary, and put forth a sacrilegious hand 
upon the treasures of the churches. Notwithstanding this outward show of 
anger, the pope approved the election of Baldwin, who took the title of 
knight of the holy see, and consented to recognise an empire to which he 
was to give laws. 


The greater part of the defenders of the Holy Land, who had experienced 
nothing but the evils of war, became desirous of partaking of the glory and 
the good fortune of the French and Venetians, and the king of Jerusalem 
was left almost alone at Ptolemais, without means of making the truce he 
had entered into with the infidels respected. Baldwin warmly welcomed the 
defenders of the Holy Land ; but the joy he experienced at their arrival was 
much troubled by the intelligence of the death of his wife, Marguerite of 
Flanders. This princess had embarked in the fleet of John de Nesle, in the 
belief that she should meet her husband in Palestine ; sinking under the 
fatigue of a long voyage, and perhaps the pains of disappointment, she fell 
sick at Ptolemais, and died at the moment she learned that Baldwin had 
been crowned emperor of Constantinople. The vessel destined to convey the 
new empress to the shores of the Bosporus only brought back her mortal 
remains. Baldwin, amidst his knights, wept for the loss of a princess he had 
loved tenderly. 


The emperor and his barons, with all the succours they had received from 
the East, had scarcely twenty thousand men to defend their conquests and 
restrain the people of the capital and the provinces. The sultan of Iconium 
and the king of the Bulgarians had long threatened to invade the lands 
contiguous to their states, and they thought that the dissensions and 
subsequent fall of the Greek empire presented a favourable opportunity for 
the outbreak of their jealousy and ambition. The nations of Greece were 
conquered without being subdued. As in the disorder which accompanied 
the conquest of Byzantium, no other right had been acknowledged but that 
of force and the sword ; all the Greeks, who had still arms in their hands, 
were desirous of forming a principality or a kingdom. On all sides new 


states and empires sprang up from the bosom of the ruins, and already 
threatened that which the crusaders had so recently established. 


FATE OF THE ROYAL FUGITIVES 


A grandson of Andronicus founded in a Greek province of Asia Minor the 
principality of Trebizond ; Leo Sgurre, master of the little city of Napoli, 
had extended his dominions by injustice and violence ; and, to employ a 
comparison offered by Nicetas, he had grown greater, like the torrent that 
swells in the storm and is enlarged by the waters of the tempest. A 
barbarous conqueror, a fierce and cruel tyrant, he reigned, or rather he 
spread terror, over Argos and the Isthmus of Corinth. Michael-Angelus 
Comnenus, 
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employing the arms of treachery, gained the kingdom of Epirus, and 
subdued to his laws a wild and warlike people. Theodore Lascaris, who, 
like -Aneas, had fled from his burning country, collected some troops in 
Bithynia, and caused himself to be proclaimed emperor at Nicaea, whence 
his family was destined at a future day to return in triumph to 
Constantinople. 


If despair had imparted any degree of courage to the two fugitive emperors, 
they might have obtained a share of their own spoils, and preserved a 
remnant of power ; but they had not profited by the lessons of misfortune. 
Murtzuphlus, who had completed all the crimes begun by Alexius, did not 
hesitate to place himself in the power of his unfortunate rival, whose 
daughter he had married ; the wicked sometimes take upon themselves the 
duty of punishing one another. Alexius, after having loaded Murtzuphlus 
with caresses, inveigled him into his house, and caused his eyes to be put 
out. In this condition, Murtzuphlus, abandoned by his followers, for whom 
he was now nothing but an object of disgust, went to conceal his existence 
and his misery in Asia ; but on his road he fell into the hands of the Latins. 
Being led to Constantinople, and condemned to expiate his crimes by an 
ignominious death, he was precipitated from the top of a column raised by 


the emperor Theodosius in the Place of Taurus. The multitude of Greeks 
that had offered the purple to Murtzuphlus were present at his tragical end, 
and appeared terrified at a punishment that was much more new to them 
than the crimes for which it was inflicted. 


The perfidy and cruelty of Alexius did not remain long unpunished ; the 
usurper was obliged to wander from city to city, and not unfrequently to 
conceal the imperial purple under the garb of a mendicant. For a 
considerable time he only owed his safety to the contempt in which he was 
held by the conquerors. After having long strayed about in a state of 
destitution, he was given up to the marquis of Montferrat, who sent him a 
prisoner into Italy ; escaping thence, he again passed into Asia, and found 
an asylum with the sultan of Iconium. Alexius could not be satisfied to live 
in peace in his retreat, but joined the Turks in an attack upon his son-in-law 
Lascaris, whom he could not pardon for having saved a wreck of the 
empire, and reigning over Bithynia. As the Turks were beaten, the fugitive 
prince fell at length into the hands of the emperor of Nicaea, who 
compelled him to retire to a monastery, where he died, forgotten by both 
Greeks and Latins. 


Thus four emperors were immolated to ambition and vengeance — a 
deplorable spectacle, and most worthy of pity ! Amidst the convulsions and 
fall of an empire, we behold princes of the same family quarrelling for a 
phantom of authority, snatch from each other by turns both the sceptre and 
life, surpass the populace in fury, and leave them no crime, no parricide, to 
commit. 


BALDWIN QUARRELS WITH BONIFACE 


Whilst the Greek princes were thus making war against each other, and 
quarrelling for the wrecks of the empire, the French counts and barons 
quitted the capital to go and take possession of the cities and provinces that 
had fallen to their share. Many of them were obliged to conquer, sword in 
hand, the lands that had been assigned to them. The marquis of Montferrat 
set out on his march to visit the kingdom of Thessalonica, and receive the 
homage of his new subjects. The emperor Baldwin, followed by his brother 
Henry of Hainault, and a great number of knights, made a progress through 
Thrace and Romania, and everywhere on his passage, was saluted by the 
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noisy acclamations of a people always more skilful in flattering their 
conquerors than in combating their enemies. When he arrived at 
Hadrianopolis, where he was received in triumph, the new emperor 
announced his intention of pursuing his march as far as Thessalonica. This 
unexpected resolution surprised the marquis of Montferrat, who entertained 
the desire of going alone to his own kingdom. Boniface promised to be 
faithful to the emperor, to be always ready to employ his forces against the 
enemies of the empire ; but he feared the presence of Baldwin’s army in his 
cities, already exhausted by war. 


A serious quarrel broke out between the two princes. The marquis of 
Montferrat accused the emperor of wishing to get possession of his states ; 
Baldwin fancied he could perceive in the resistance of Boniface the secret 
design of denying the sovereignty of the head of the empire. Both loved 
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justice, and were not wanting in moderation ; but now one had become king 
of Thessalonica and the other emperor of Constantinople, they had courtiers 
who endeavoured to exasperate their quarrel and inflame their animosity. In 
spite of all the representations of the marquis of Montferrat, Baldwin led his 
army into the kingdom of Thessalonica. Boniface considered this obstinacy 
of the emperor as a flagrant outrage, and swore to take vengeance with his 
sword. Impelled by passion, he departed suddenly with several knights who 
had declared in his favour, and got possession of Didymatica, a city 
belonging to the emperor. 


The marquis of Montferrat took with him his wife, Mary of Hungary, the 
widow of Isaac ; and the presence of this princess, with the hopes of 
keeping up the division among the Latins, drew many Greeks to the banner 
of Boniface. He declared to them that he fought for their cause, and clothed 
in the imperial purple a young prince, the son of Isaac and Mary of 
Hungary. Dragging in his train this phantom of an emperor, around whom 
the principal inhabitants from all parts of Romania rallied, he resumed the 
road to Hadrianopolis, and made preparations for besieging that city. 
Boniface, 
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daily becoming more irritated, would listen to neither the counsels nor the 
prayers of his companions in arms ; and discord was about to cause the 
blood of the Latins to flow, if the doge of Venice, the count of Blois, and the 
barons that remained at Constantinople, had not earnestly employed their 


authority and credit to prevent the misfortunes with which the new empire 
was threatened. The marquis of Montferrat promised to submit his quarrel 
with Baldwin to the judgment of the counts and barons. 


In the meanwhile Baldwin had taken possession of Thessalonica. As soon 
as he heard of the hostilities of the marquis of Montferrat, he hastily 
marched back to Hadrianopolis. He was brooding over projects of 
vengeance, and threatening to repel force by force, and oppose war to war, 
when he met the deputies. 


He promised to lay down his arms, and repair to Constantinople, to adjust 
the quarrel between him and the marquis of Montferrat. The marquis of 
Montferrat, who very shortly followed him, entered the capital with a 
degree of mistrust ; but the welcome he received from Baldwin and the 
other leaders completely appeased all his resentments. 


OTHER CONQUESTS 


As soon as peace was re-established, the knights and barons again quitted 
the capital to pass through the provinces, and subdue such as were 
refractory. The count of Blois, who had obtained Bithynia, sent his knights 
across the Bosporus ; the troops of the crusaders gained several advantages 
over those of Lascaris. Penamenia, Lopada, Nicomedia, and some other 
cities, opened their gates to the conquerors, after a feeble resistance. The 
Latins brought under their dominion all the coasts of the Propontis and the 
Bosporus, as far as the ancient JMolis. Henry of Hainault was not idle in 
this new war : whilst the warriors of the count of Blois were pushing their 
conquests towards Nicsea he led his men-at-arms into Phrygia, unfurled his 
triumphant banners in the plains where Troy once stood, fought at the same 
time both Greeks and Turks, in the fields which had been trod by the armies 
of Xerxes and Alexander, and took possession of all the country that 
extends from the Hellespont to Mount Ida. 


At the same time the marquis of Montferrat, now the peaceable master of 
Thessalonica, undertook the conquest of Greece. He advanced into 
Thessaly, passed the chain of mountains of Olympus and Ossa, and took 
possession of Larissa. Boniface and his knights, without fear and without 
danger, passed through the narrow straits of Thermopylse, and penetrated 
into Boeotia and Attica. They put to flight Leo Sgurre, who was the scourge 
of a vast province; and their exploits might have reminded the Greeks of 
those heroes of the early ages who travelled about the world fighting 
monsters and subduing tyrants. As all the Greeks, for so long a time 
oppressed, sighed for a change, the heroes of the Crusades were everywhere 
received as liberators. Whilst Boniface was becoming possessed of the 
beautiful countries of Greece, Geoffrey de Villehardouin, nephew of the 
marshal of Champagne, established the authority of the Latins in the 
Peloponnesus. After having driven the troops of Michael Comnenus to the 
mountains of Epirus, he occupied, without fighting, Coronea and Patras, 
and met with no resistance except in the canton of Lacedaemonia. The 
conquered lands and cities were given to the barons, who rendered fealty 
and homage to the king of Thessalonica and the emperor of Constantinople. 
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Greece then beheld lords of Argos and Corinth, grand sieurs of Thebes, 
dukes of Athens, and princes of Achaia. French knights dictated laws in the 
city of Agamemnon, in the city of Minerva, in the country of Lycurgus, and 
in that of Epaminondas. Strange destiny of the warriors of this Crusade, 
who had quitted the West to conquer the city and lands of Jesus Christ, and 
whom fortune had conducted into places filled with the remembrances of 
the gods of Homer and the glory of profane antiquity I 


THE BULGARIAN WAR 


The crusaders were not allowed to felicitate themselves long upon their 
conquests. Possessors of an empire much more difficult to be preserved 
than invaded, they had not the ability to master fortune, which soon took 
from them all that victory had bestowed. They exercised their power with 
violence, and conciliated neither their subjects nor their neighbours. 
Joannice [Johannitsa, John, Kalojan, or Calo-John], king of the Bulgarians, 
had sent an ambassador to Baldwin, with offers of friendship ; Baldwin 
replied with much haughtiness, and threatened to compel Joannice to 
descend from his usurped throne. When despoiling the Greeks of their 
property, the crusaders shut out from themselves every source of prosperity, 
and reduced men, to whom they left nothing but life, to despair. To fill up 
the measure of their imprudence, they received into their armies the Greeks, 
whom they loaded with contempt, and who became their implacable 
enemies. Not content with reigning over cities, they were desirous of 
subjugating hearts to their will, and awakened fanaticism. Unjust 
persecutions exasperated the minds of the Greek priests, who declaimed 
with vehemence against tyranny, and who, reduced to misery, were listened 
to as oracles and revered as martyrs. 


In their despair, the conquered people resolved to have recourse to arms ; 
and, looking around them to find enemies for the crusaders, they implored 
the alliance and protection of the king of the Bulgarians. There was formed 
a widely-extended conspiracy, into which all entered to whom slavery was 
no longer tolerable. All at once the storm burst forth by the massacre of the 
Latins; a war-cry arose from Mount Hsemus to the Hellespont ; the 
crusaders, dispersed in the various cities and countries, were surprised by a 
furious and pitiless enemy. The Venetians and French, who guarded 
Hadrianopolis and Didymatica, were . 


not able to resist the multitude of the Greeks; some were slaughtered in the 
streets ; others retired in disorder, and, in their flight, beheld with grief their 
banners torn down from the towers, and replaced by the stfind-ards of the 
Bulgarians. The roads were covered with fugitive warriors, 
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who found no asylum in a country which, lately trembled at the fame of 
their arms. 


Every city besieged by the Greeks was ignorant of the fate of the other 
cities confided to the defence of the Latins ; communications were 
interrupted ; in the provinces sinister rumours prevailed, which represented 
the capital in flames, all the cities given up to pillage, and all the armies of 
the Franks dispersed or annihilated. When the report of these disasters 
reached Constantinople, Baldwin assembled the counts and barons. The 
crusaders who were engaged in warlike expeditions on the other side of the 
Bosporus received orders to abandon their conquests, and to return 
immediately to the standards of the main army. Baldwin waited for them 
several days, but as he was impatient to begin the war, and wished to 
astonish the enemy by the promptitude of his proceedings, he set out at the 
head of the knights that remained in the capital, and, five days after his 
departure, appeared before the walls of Hadrianopolis. 


The leaders of the crusade, accustomed to brave all obstacles, were never 
checked nor restrained by the small number of their own soldiers, nor the 
multitude of their enemies. The capital of Thrace, surrounded by 
impregnable ramparts, was defended by a hundred thousand Greeks, in 
whom thirst of vengeance supplied the want of courage. Baldwin mustered 
scarcely eight thousand men around his banners. The doge of Venice soon 
arrived with eight thousand Venetians. The Latin fugitives came from all 
parts to join this small army. The crusaders pitched their tents, and prepared 
to lay siege to the city. Their preparations proceeded but slowly, and 
provisions were beginning to fail them, when the report reached them of the 
march of the king of the Bulgarians. Joannice, the leader of a barbarous 


people, himself more barbarous than his subjects, was advancing with a 
formidable army. He concealed his ambitious projects and his desire for 
vengeance under an appearance of religious zeal, and caused a standard of 
St. Peter, which he had received from the pope, to be borne before him. 
This new ally of the Greeks boasted of being a leader of a holy enterprise, 
and threatened to exterminate the Franks, whom he accused of having 
assumed the cross for the purpose of ravaging the provinces and pillaging 
the cities of Christians. 


The king of the Bulgarians was preceded in his march by a numerous troop 
of Wallachians and Comans, whom the hopes of pillage had drawn from the 
mountains and forests near the banks of the Danube and Borysthenes. The 
Comans, more ferocious than the nations of Mount Hsemus, drank, it was 
said, the blood of their captives, and sacrificed Christians on the altars of 
their idols. Like the warriors of Scythia, accustomed to fight whilst flying, 
the Wallachian horsemen received orders from Joannice to provoke the 
enemy, even in their camp, and to endeavour to draw the heavy cavalry of 
the Franks into an ambuscade. The barons were aware of this danger, and 
forbade the crusaders to quit their tents, or go beyond their entrenchments. 
But such was the character of the French warriors, that prudence, in their 
eyes, deprived valour of all its lustre, and it appeared disgraceful to shun the 
fight in the presence and amidst the scoffs of an enemy. 


DEFEAT OF THE LATINS 


Scarcely had the barbarians appeared near the camp, when the sight of them 
made even the leaders themselves forget the orders they had issued only the 
night before. The emperor and the count of Blois flew to meet the 
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enemy, put them to flight, and pursued them with ardour for the space of 
two leagues. But all at once the barbarians rallied, and in their turn charged 
the Christians. The latter, who believed they had gained a victory, were 
obliged to defend themselves in a country with which they were 
unacquainted. Their squadrons, exhausted by fatigue, were surprised and 
surrounded by the army of Joannice ; pressed on all sides, they made 
useless efforts to recover their line of battle, but had no power either to fly, 
or resist the barbarians. The count of Blois fell, covered with wounds, and 
his faithful squire died by his side. 


The emperor Baldwin still disputed the victory ; the bravest of his knights 
and barons followed him into the melee, and a horrible carnage marked 
their progress through the ranks of the barbarians. Peter, bishop of 
Bethlehem, Stephen count of Perche, Renaud de Montmirail, Mathieu de 
Valencourt, Robert de Rongai, and a crowd of lords and valiant warriors, 
lost their lives in defending their sovereign. Baldwin remained almost alone 
on the field of battle, and still continued fighting bravely ; but at length, 
overpowered by numbers, he fell into the hands of the Bulgarians, who 
loaded him with chains. The wreck of the army retired in the greatest 
disorder, and only owed their safety to the prudent bravery of the doge of 
Venice and the marshal of Champagne, who had been left to guard the 
camp. 


In the night that followed the battle, the crusaders raised the siege of 
Hadrianopolis, and retook the route to the capital, amidst a thousand 


dangers. The Bulgarians and the Comans, proud of their victory, pursued 
without intermission the army they had conquered ; this army, which had 
lost half of its numbers, was in great want of provisions, and had great 
difficulty in dragging along the wounded and the baggage. The crusaders 
were plunged in a melancholy silence, their despair was evident in their 
actions and on their countenances. At Rodosto they met Henry of Hainault, 
and several other knights, who were on their way from the provinces of 
Asia, to join the army of Hadrianopolis. The retreating leaders related with 
tears their defeat and the captivity of Baldwin. All the Franks were seized 
with grief and terror, on learning they had no longer an emperor. The 
Greeks that inhabited the capital applauded in secret the triumph of the 
Bulgarians, and their ill-concealed joy still further increased the alarms of 
the Latins. A great number of knights, overcome by so many reverses, saw 
no safety but in flight, and embarked hastily on board some Venetian 
vessels. 


In the meantime, Joannice continued his pursuit of the conquered army. The 
Greeks, united with the Bulgarians, took possession of all the provinces, 
and left the Latins no repose. Among the disasters of which contemporary 
history has left us a deplorable account, we must not forget the massacre of 
twenty thousand Armenians. This numerous colony had left the banks of 
the Euphrates, and established themselves in the province of Natolia. After 
the conquest of Constantinople, they declared for the Latins, and when the 
latter experienced their reverses, finding themselves menaced and pursued 
by the Greeks, they crossed the Bosporus, and followed Henry of Hainault, 
who was marching towards Hadrianopolis. The Armenians took with them 
their flocks and their families ; they drew, in carriages, all that they 
possessed that was most valuable, and had great difficulty, on their march 
across the mountains of Thrace, in keeping up with the army of the 
crusaders. These unfortunate people were surprised by the barbarians, and, 
to aman, perished beneath the swords of a pitiless conqueror. 


The Franks wept at the defeat and destruction of the Armenians, without 
being able to avenge them ; they had nothing but enemies throughout 
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the vast provinces of the empire. Beyond the Bosporus, they only preserved 
the castle of Peges ; on the European side, only Rodosto and Selymbria. 
Their conquests in ancient Greece were not yet threatened by the Bulgarians 
; but these distant possessions only served to divide their forces. Henry of 
Hainault, who took the title of regent, performed prodigies of valour in 
endeavouring to retake some of the cities of Thrace ; and lost, in various 
combats, a great number of the warriors that remained under his banners. 


The bishop of Soissons and some other crusaders, invested with the 
confidence of their unfortunate companions in arms, were sent into Italy, 
France, and the county of Flanders, to solicit the assistance of the knights 
and barons ; but the succour they hoped for could only arrive slowly, and 
the enemy continued to make rapid progress. The army of the Bulgarians, 
like a violent tempest, advanced on all sides ; it desolated the shores of the 
Hellespont, extended its ravages into the kingdom of Thessalonica, repassed 
Mount Hsemus, and returned, more numerous and more formidable than 
ever, to the banks of the Hebrus. The Latin empire had no other defenders 
but a few warriors divided among the various cities and fortresses, and 
every day war and desertion diminished the numbers and strength of the 
unfortunate conquerors of Byzantium. Five hundred knights, picked 
warriors of the army of the crusaders, were attacked before the walls of 
Rusium, and cut to pieces by a countless multitude of Bulgarians and 
Comans./ This defeat was not less fatal than the battle of Hadrianopolis ; 
the hordes of Mount Hcemus and the Borysthenes carried terror 
everywhere. On their passage, the country was in flames, and the cities 
afforded neither refuge nor means of defence. The land was covered with 
soldiers, who slaughtered all who came in their way ; the sea was covered 
with pirates, who threatened every coast with their brigandage. 
Constantinople expected every day to see the standards of the victorious 
Joannice beneath its walls, and only owed its safety to the excess of evils 
that desolated all the provinces of the empire. 


The king of the Bulgarians did not spare his allies any more than his 
enemies ; he burned and demolished all the cities that fell into his hands. He 
ruined the inhabitants, dragged them in his train like captives, and made 


them undergo, in addition to the calamities of war, all the outrages of a 
jealous and barbarous tjAranny. The Greeks, who had solicited his 
assistance, were at last reduced to implore the aid of the Latins against the 
implacable fury of their allies. The crusaders accepted with joy the alliance 
with the Greeks, whom they never ought to have repulsed, and re-entered 
into Hadrianopolis. Didymatica, and most of the cities of Romania, shook 
off the intolerable yoke of the Bulgarians, and submitted to the Latins. The 
Greeks, whom Joannice had urged on to despair, showed some bravery, and 
became useful auxiliaries to the Latins ; and the new empire might have 
hoped for a return of days of prosperity and glory, if so many calamities 
could possibly have been repaired by a few transient successes. But all the 
provinces were strewed with ruins, and the cities and countries were 
without inhabitants. The hordes of Mount Ha4mus, whether victorious or 
conquered, still continued their predatory habits. They easily recovered 
from their losses ; the losses of the Franks became every day more 
irreparable. The leader of the Bulgarians sought out everywhere the foes of 
the new empire ; and, being abandoned by the Greeks of Romania, he 
formed an alliance with Lascaris, the implacable enemy of the Latins. 


[ 1 Gibbon/ puts the loss at 120.] 
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The pope in vain exhorted the nations of France and Italy to take up arms 
for the assistance of the conquerors of Byzantium ; he could not awaken 
their enthusiasm for a cause that presented to its defenders nothing but 
certain evils, and dangers without glory. 


THE FATE OF BALDWIN 


Amidst the perils that continued to multiply, the crusaders remained 
perfectly ignorant of the fate of Baldwin ; sometimes it was said that he had 
broken his bonds, and had been seen wandering in the forests of Servia ; 
sometimes that he had died of grief in prison ; sometimes that he had been 
massacred in the midst of a banquet by the king of the Bulgarians ; that his 
mutilated members had been cast out upon the rocks, and that his skull, 
encased in gold, served as a cup for his barbarous conqueror. Among the 
romantic accounts that were circulated concerning Baldwin, we must not 
omit the following : The emperor was kept close prisoner at Terenova, 
where the wife of Joannice became desperately in love with him, and 
proposed to him to escape with her. Baldwin rejected this proposal, and the 
wife of Joannice, irritated by his disdain and refusal, accused him to her 
husband of having entertained an adulterous passion. The barbarous 
Joannice caused his unfortunate captive to be massacred at a banquet, and 
his body was cast on to the rocks, a prey to vultures and wild beasts. But 
people could not be convinced that he was dead. A hermit had retired to the 
forest of Glan-Qon, on the Hainault side, and the people of the 
neighbourhood became persuaded that this hermit was Count Baldwin. The 
solitary at first answered with frankness, and refused the homage they 
wished to render. They persisted, and at length he was induced to play a 
part, and gave himself out for Baldwin. At first he had a great many 
partisans ; but the king of France, Louis VIII, having invited him to his 
court, he was confounded by the questions that were put to him : he took to 
flight, and was arrested in Burgundy by Erard de Chastenai, a Burgundian 
gentleman, whose family still exists. Jane, countess of Flanders, caused the 
impostor to be hung in the great square of Lisle. ^ Several messengers, sent 
by Henry of Hainault, travelled through the cities of Bulgaria to learn the 
fate of Baldwin ; but returned to Constantinople, without having been able 
to ascertain anything. A year after the battle of Hadrianopolis, the pope, at 
the solicitation of the crusaders, conjured Joannice to restore to the Latins 
of Byzantium the head of their new empire. The king of the Bulgarians 
contented himself with replying, that Baldwin had paid the tribute of nature, 
and that his deliverance was no longer in the power of mortals.“ This 


answer destroyed all hopes of again seeing the imprisoned monarch, and the 
Latins no longer entertained a doubt of the death of their emperor. 


Henry of Hainault received the deplorable heritage of his brother with tears 
and deep regret, and succeeded to the empire amidst general mourning and 
sorrow. To complete their misfortunes, the Latins had to weep for the loss 
of Dandolo, who finished his glorious career at Constantinople, and whose 
last look must have perceived the rapid decline of an empire he had 
founded. The greater part of the crusaders had either perished in battle or 
returned to the west. 


[1 Lavisse and Rambaudc quote his words, ” He absolved the debt of the 
flesh while he was held in prison ” (dehitum carnis exsolverat dum carcere 
teneretur). His two daughters inherited Flanders and Hainault. | 
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In all civilised hostility a treaty is established for the exchange of ransom of 
prisoners ; and if their captivity be prolonged, their condition is known, and 
they are treated according to their rank with humanity or honour. But the 
savage Bulgarian was a stranger to the laws of war ; his prisons were 
involved in darkness and silence ; and above a year elapsed before the 
Latins could be assured of the death of Baldwin, before his brother, the 
regent Henry, would consent to assume the title of emperor. His moderation 
was applauded by the Greeks as an act of rare and inimitable virtue. Their 
light and perfidious ambition was eager to seize or anticipate the moment of 
a vancancy, while a law of succession, the guardian both of the prince and 
people, was gradually defined and confirmed in the hereditary monarchies 
of Europe. 


In the support of the Eastern Empire, Henry was gradually left without an 
associate, as the heroes of the Crusades retired from the world or from the 
war. The doge of Venice, the venerable Dandolo, in the fullness of years 
and glory, sank into the grave. The marquis of Montferrat was slowly 


recalled from the Peloponnesian War to the revenge of Baldwin and the 
defence of Thessalonica. Some nice disputes of feudal homage and service 
were reconciled in a personal interview between the emperor and the king : 
they were firmly united by mutual esteem, and the common danger ; and 
their alliance was sealed by the nuptials of Henry with the daughter of the 
Italian prince. He soon deplored the loss of his friend and father. 


At the persuasion of some faithful Greeks, Boniface made a bold and 
successful inroad among the hills of Rhodope; the Bulgarians fled on his 
approach, they assembled to harass his retreat. On the intelligence that his 
rear was attacked, without waiting for any defensive armour, he leaped on 
horseback, couched his lance, and drove the enemies before him ; but in the 
rash pursuit he was pierced with a mortal wound ; and the head of the king 
of Thessalonica was presented to Joannice, who enjoyed the honours, 
without the merit, of victory. It is here, at this melancholy event, that the 
pen or the voice of Geoffrey de Villehardouin seems to drop or to expire ; 
and if he still exercised his military office of marshal of Romania, his 
subsequent exploits are buried in oblivion. “ 


The character of Henry was not unequal to his arduous situation : in the 
siege of Constantinople, and beyond the Hellespont, he had deserved the 
fame of a valiant knight and skilful commander ; and his courage was 
tempered with a degree of prudence and mildness unknown to his 
impetuous brother. In the double war against the Greeks of Asia and the 
Bulgarians of Europe, he was ever the foremost on shipboard or on 
horseback ; and though he cautiously provided for the success of his arms, 
the drooping Latins were often roused by his example to save and to second 
their fearless emperor. But such efforts, and some supplies of men and 
money from France, were of less avail than the errors, the cruelty, and death 
of their most formidable adversary. When the despair of the Greek subjects 
invited Joannice as their deliverer, they hoped that he would protect their 
liberty and adopt their laws ; they were soon taught to compare the degrees 
of national ferocity, and to execrate the savage conqueror who no longer 
dissembled his intention of dispeopling Thrace, of demolishing the cities, 
and of transplanting the inhabitants beyond the Danube. Many towns and 


[1 According to Finlay g he ” appears to have died about the year 1218.” ] 
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villages of Thrace were already evacuated; a heap of ruins marked the place 
of Philippopolis, and a similar calamity was expected at Demotica and 
Hadrianopolis, by the first authors of the revolt. They raised a cry of grief 
and repentance to the throne of Henry ; the emperor alone had the 
magnanimity to forgive and trust them. No more than four hundred knights, 
with their sergeants and archers, could be assembled under his banner; and 
with this slender force he fought and repulsed the Bulgarian, who, besides 
his infantry, was at the head of forty thousand horse. In this expedition, 
Henry felt the difference between a hostile and a friendly country ; the 
remaining cities were preserved by his arms, and the savage, with shame 
and loss, was compelled to relinquish his prey. 


The siege of Thessalonica was the last of the evils which Joannice inflicted 
or suffered ; he was stabbed during the night in his tent ; and the general, 
perhaps the assassin, who found him weltering in his blood, ascribed the 
blow with general applause to the lance of St. Demetrius. 


After several victories, the prudence of Henry concluded an honourable 
peace with the successor of the tyrant, and with the Greek princes of Nica3a 
and Epirus. If he ceded some doubtful limits, an ample kingdom was 
reserved for himself and his feudatories ; and his reign, which lasted only 
ten years, afforded a short interval of prosperity and peace. Far above the 
narrow policy of Baldwin and Boniface, he freely entrusted to the Greeks 
the most important offices of the state and armv i and this liberality of 
sentiment and practice was the more seasonable, as the princes of Niceea 
and Epirus had already learned to seduce and employ the mercenary valour 
of the Latins. It was the aim of Henry to unite and reward his deserving 
subjects of every nation and language; but he appeared less solicitous to 
accomplish the impracticable union of the two churches. 


Pelagius, the pope’s legate, who acted as the sovereign of Constantinople, 
had interdicted the worship of the Greeks, and sternly imposed the payment 


of tithes, the double procession of the Holy Ghost, and a blind obedience to 
the Roman pontiff. As the weaker party, they pleaded the duties of 
conscience, and implored the rights of toleration : ” Our bodies,” they said, 
” are Caesar’s, but our souls belong only to God.” The persecution was 
checked by the firmness of the emperor ; and if we can believe that the 
Same prince was poisoned by the Greeks themselves, we must entertain a 
contemptible idea of the sense of gratitude in mankind. His valour was a 
vulgar attribute, which he shared with ten thousand 


knights ; but Henry possessed the superior courage to oppose, in a 
superstitious age, the pride and avarice of the clergy. In the cathedral of St. 
Sophia he presumed to place his throne on the right hand of the patriarch; 
and this presumption excited the sharpest censure of Pope Innocent III. By a 
salutary edict, one of the first examples of the laws of mortmain, he prohib- 
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ited the alienation of fiefs ; many of the Latins, desirous of returning to 
Europe, resigned their estates to the church for a spiritual or temporal re- 
ward ; these holy lands were immediately discharged from military service, 
and a colony of soldiers would have been gradually transformed into a 
college of priests. 


The virtuous Henry died at Thessalonica (1216), in the defence of that 
kingdom, and of an infant, the son of his friend Boniface. In the first two 
emperors of Constantinople the male line of the counts of Flanders was 
extinct./ 


PIERRE DE COURTENAI AND ROBERT OF NAMUR 


Baldwin and Henry had a sister named Yolande, married to Pierre de 
Courtenai, count of Auxerre. This latter was elected emperor. He was then 
in France, and hastened to raise an armj . He visited Honorius III at Rome, 
embarked for Durazzo, and from there followed the Egnatian road. 
Attacked by the Epirots in the gorges of Elbassan, his army was destroyed ; 
the papal legate perished ; the emperor was taken, and doubtless died in 
Captivity. 


He had left in the “West ten children, of whom the eldest was Philippe of 
Namur. The empress, his wife, had come by sea to Constantinople, where a 
little son was born, afterwards to be Baldwin II. She took the regency for 
Philippe of Namur, renewed the treaties with the emperor of Nicfca, made 
him marry her stepdaughter, and died in 1219. Philippe of Namur having 
refused to leave his Meuse comte, his younger brother, Robert, was 
thereupon elected. 


His reign marked the rapid decline of the empire. All the chiefs of the First 
Crusade — Baldwin, Henry of Flanders, Boniface de Montferrat, Louis de 
Blois, Dandolo, and Villehardouin — were dead. The number of Latin 
warriors diminished unceasingly by combats or by returning to the West, 
and were not recruited by new arrivals. Robert had one of his sisters 
married to King Andrew of Hungary, one to Geoffrey of Achaia, and a third 
to the emperor of Nicaea. One of his nieces married John Asan II of 
Bulgaria ; he himself was about to marry a daughter of Lascaris. But these 
family alliances gave him neither power nor security. 


The despot of Epirus, Theodore, who never ceased taking land from the 
Latins, took advantage of the Thessalonican king being gone to seek help in 
the West to surprise his capital and finish conquering his provinces (1222). 
So perished the Lombard kingdom of Thessalonica. 


In Niceea, Joannes Vatatzes, successor to Lascaris, renewed war against the 
French, inflicted on them a bloody defeat at Pemanene (1224), and 
conquered nearly all Thrace. The Greeks had now two emperors, without 
counting the one at Trebizond, for the despot of Epirus had got himself 
crowned by the archbishop of Okhrida in Thessalonica. The forces of these 
two emperors, henceforth enemies, marched each on its own road to 
Hadrianopolis. The town at first yielded to the Nictean troops, then drove 


them away and opened their gates to those of Epirus. Robert could not even 
interfere in the struggle, and nothing remained but to see which of the two 
Greek armies would be the first to enter Byzantium. In his own court a 
bloody drama showed how little respected and how weak was sovereign 
power. Robert was very much in love with a young Neuville lady, aheady 
engaged to a Burgundian cavalier; and the mother consented to get the first 
engagement broken off. The rejected cavalier gathered his relatives 
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and friends and forced a way into the palace by night. He cut off the nose 
and lips of the young girl, and threw her mother into the Bosporus. Robert 
could obtain no redress from his barons for this cruel insult. He went to 
seek help in the West and died on the journey (1228). c 


JEAN DE BRIENNE 


It was only in the age of chivalry that valour could ascend from a private 
station to the thrones of Jerusalem and Constantinople. The titular kingdom 
of Jerusalem had devolved to Mary, the daughter of Isabella and Con-rad of 
Montferrat, and the granddaughter of Almeric or Amaury. She Avas given 
to Jean de Brienne, of a noble family in Champagne, by the public voice 
and the judgment of Philippe Auguste, who named him as the most worthy 
champion of the Holy Land. In the Fifth Crusade, he led a hundred 
thousand Latins to the conquest of Egypt ; by him the siege of Dami-etta 
was achieved, and the subsequent failure was justly ascribed to the pride 
and avarice of the legate. After the marriage of his daughter with Frederick 
II, he was provoked by the emperor’s ingratitude to accept the command of 
the army of the church ; and though advanced in life, and despoiled of 
royalty, the sword and spirit of Jean de Brienne were still ready for the 
service of Christendom. 


In the seven years of his brother’s reign, Baldwin de Courtenai had not 
emerged from a state of childhood, and the barons of Romania felt the 
strong necessity of placing the sceptre in the hands of a man and a hero. 
The veteran king of Jerusalem might have disdained the name and ofdce of 
regent ; they agreed to invest him for life with the title and prerogatives of 
emperor, on the sole condition that Baldwin should marry his second 
daughter, and succeed at a mature age to the throne of Constantinople. The 
expectation, both of the Greeks and Latins, was kindled by the renown, the 
choice, and the presence of John de Brienne ; and they admired his martial 
aspect, his green and vigorous age of more than fourscore years, and his 
size and stature, which surpassed the common measure of mankind. 


But avarice and the love of ease appear to have chilled the love of 
enterprise ; his troops were disbanded, and two years rolled away without 
action or honour, till he was awakened by the dangerous alliance of 
Vatatzes, emperor of Nicsea, and of Asan, king of Bulgaria. They besieged 
Constantinople by sea and land, with an army of one hundred thousand 
men, and a fleet of three hundred ships of war ; while the entire force of the 
Latin emperor was reduced to 160 knights, and a small addition of sergeants 
and archers. Instead of defending the city, the hero made a sally at the head 


of his cavalry ; and of forty-eight squadrons of the enemy, no more than 
three escaped from the edge of his invincible sword. Fired by his example, 
the infantry and the citizens boarded the vessels that anchored close to the 
walls ; and twenty-five were dragged in triumph into the harbour of 
Constantinople. At the summons of the emperor, the vassals and allies 
armed in her defence, broke through every obstacle that opposed their 
passage ; and, in the succeeding year, obtained a second victory over the 
same enemies. By the rude poets of the age, Jean de Brienne is compared to 
Hec-tor, Roland, and Judas Maccabseus ; but their credit and his glory 
receive some abatement from the silence of the Greeks. The empire was 
soon deprived of the last of her champions ; and the dying monarch was 
ambitious to enter paradise in the habit of a Franciscan friar (1237). 
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BALDWIN II 


In the double victory of Jean de Brienne we cannot discover the name or 
exploits of his pupil Baldwin, who had attained the age of military service, 
and who succeeded to the imperial dignity on the decease of his adoptive 
father. The royal youth was employed on a commission more suitable to his 
temper ; he was sent to visit the western courts of the pope more especially, 
and of the king of France ; to excite their pity by the view of his innocence 
and distress ; and to obtain some supplies of men or money for the relief of 
the sinking empire. He thrice repeated these mendicant visits, in which he 
seemed to prolong his stay, and postpone his return ; of the five-and-twenty 
years of his reign, a greater number were spent abroad than at home, and in 
no place did the emperor deem himself less free and secure than in his 
native country and his capital. 


By such shameful or ruinous expedients he returned to Romania with an 
army of thirty thousand soldiers, whose numbers were doubled in the 
apprehension of the Greeks. But the troops and treasures of France melted 
away in his unskilful hands ; and the throne of the Latin emperor was 
protected by a dishonourable alliance with the Turks and Romans. To 
secure the former, he consented to bestow his niece on the unbelieving 
sultan of Cogni. To please the latter, he complied with their pagan rites ; a 
dog was sacrificed between the two armies and the contracting parties 
tasted each other’s blood, as a pledge of their fidelity. In the palace, or 
prison, of Constantinople the successor of Augustus demolished the vacant 
houses for winter fuel, and stripped the lead from the churches for the daily 
expense of his family. Some usurious loans were dealt with a scanty hand 
by the merchants of Italy ; and Philippe, his son and heir, was pawned at 
Venice as the security of a debt. Thirst, hunger, and nakedness are positive 
evils ; but wealth is relative, and a prince who would be rich in a private 
station may be exposed by the increase of his wants to all the anxiety and 
bitterness of poverty. 


THE CROWN OF THORNS 


But in this abject distress, the emperor and empire were still possessed of an 
ideal treasure, which drew its fantastic value from the superstition of the 
Christian world. The merit of the true cross was somewhat impaired by its 
frequent division ; and a long captivity among the infidels might shed some 
suspicion on the fragments that were produced in the East and West. But 
another relic of the Passion was preserved in the imperial chapel of 
Constantinople ; and the crown of thorns which had been placed on the 
head of Christ was equally precious and authentic. It had formerly been the 
practice of the Egyptian debtors to deposit, as a security, the mummies of 
their parents ; and both their honour and their religion were bound for the 
redemption of the pledge. In the same manner, and in the absence of the 
emperor, the barons of Romania borrowed the sum of 13,134 pieces of gold 
[,£7000 or 135,000] on the credit of the holy crown. 


The success of this transaction tempted the Latin emperor to offer, with the 
same generosity, the remaining furniture of his chapel — a large and 
authentic portion of the true cross ; the baby linen of the Son of God ; the 
lance, the sponge, and the chain of his Passion ; the rod of Moses ; and part 
of the skull of St. John the Baptist. For the reception of these spiritual 
treasures, twenty thousand marks were expended by St. Louis on a stately 
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foundation, the holy chapel of Paris, on which the muse of Boileau has 
bestowed a comic immortality. The truth of such remote and ancient relics, 
which cannot be proved by any human testimony, must be admitted by 
those who believe in the miracles which they have performed. 


PROGRESS OF THE GREEKS (1237-1261 A.D.) 


The Latins of Constantinople were on all sides encompassed and pressed : 
their sole hope, the last delay of their ruin, was in the division of their 
Greek and Bulgarian enemies ; and of this hope they were deprived by the 
superior arms and policy of Vatatzes, emperor of Nica3a. From the 
Propontis to the rocky coast of Pamphylia, Asia was peaceful and 
prosperous under his reign ; and the events of every campaign extended his 
influence in Europe. The strong cities of the hills of Macedonia and Thrace 
were rescued from the Bulgarians ; and their kingdom was circumscribed 
by its present and proper limits, along the southern banks of the Dan-ube. 
The sole emperor of the Romans could no longer brook that a lord of 
Epirus, a Comnenian prince of the West, should presume to dispute or share 
the honours of the purple ; and the humble Demetrius changed the colour of 
his buskins, and accepted with gratitude the appellation of despot. His own 
subjects were exasperated by his baseness and incapacity ; they implored 
the protection of their supreme lord. 


After some resistance, the kingdom of Thessalonica was united to the 
empire of Nicsea; and Vatatzes reigned without a competitor from the 
Turkish borders to the Adriatic Gulf. The princes of Europe honoured his 
merits and power ; and had he subscribed an orthodox creed, it should seem 
that the pope would have abandoned, without reluctance, the Latin throne of 
Constantinople. But the death of Vatatzes, the short and busy reign of 
Theodore, his son, and the helpless infancy of his grandson John, suspended 
the restoration of the Greeks. 


The young prince was oppressed by the ambition of his guardian and 
colleague, Michael Palaeologus, who displayed the virtues and vices that 
belong to the founder of a new dynasty. The emperor Baldwin had flattered 
himself that he might recover some provinces or cities by an impotent 
negotiation. His ambassadors were dismissed from Nicsea with 


mockery and contempt. The captivity of Villehardouin, prince of Achaia, 
deprived the Latins of the most active and powerful vassal of their expiring 
monarchy. The republics of Venice and Genoa disputed, in the first of their 
naval wars, the command of the sea and the commerce of the East. Pride 
and interest attached the Venetians to the defence of Constantinople ; their 
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rivals were tempted to promote the designs of her enemies, and the alliance 
of the Genoese with the schismatic conqueror provoked the indignation of 
the Latin church. 


CONSTANTINOPLE RECOVERED BY THE GREEKS (1261 A.D.) 


Intent in this great object, the emperor Michael visited in person and 
strengthened the troops and fortifications of Thrace. The remains of the 
Latins were driven from their last possessions ; he assaulted without success 
the suburb of Galata ; and corresponded with a perfidious baron, who 
proved unwilling or unable to open the gates of the metropolis. The next 
spring his favourite general, Alexius Strategopulus, whom he had decorated 
with the title of Csesar, passed the Hellespont with eight hundred horse and 
some infantry, on a secret expedition. The weakness of Constantinople, and 
the distress and terror of the Latins, were familiar to the observation of the 
volunteers ; and they represented the present moment as the most propitious 
to surprise and conquest. A rash youth, the new governor of the Venetian 
colony, had sailed away with thirty galleys, and the best of the French 
knights, on a wild expedition to Daphnusia, a town on the Black Sea, at the 
distance of forty leagues ; and the remaining Latins were without strength 
or suspicion. They were informed that Alexius had passed the Hellespont ; 
but their apprehensions were lulled by the smallness of his original 
numbers, and their imprudence had not watched the subsequent increase of 
his army. If he left his main body to second and support his operations, he 
might advance unperceived in the night with the chosen detachment. No 
sooner had Alexius passed the threshold of the Golden Gate, than he 
trembled at his own rashness ; he paused, he deliberated, till the desperate 


volunteers urged him forward, by the assurance that in retreat lay the 
greatest and most inevitable danger. Whilst the csesar kept his regulars in 
firm array, the commons dispersed themselves on all sides ; an alarm was 
sounded, and the threats of fire and pillage compelled the citizens to a 
decisive resolution. The Greeks of Constantinople remembered their native 
sovereigns; the Genoese merchants their recent alliance and Venetian foes ; 
every quarter was in arms ; and the air resounded with a general 
acclamation of ” Long life and victory to Michael and Joannes, the august 
emperors of the Romans! “ 


Their rival, Baldwin, was awakened by the sound ; but the most pressing 
danger could not prompt him to draw his sword in the defence of a city 
which he deserted, perhaps, with more pleasure than regret. Constantinople 
was irrecoverably lost ; but the Latin emperor and the principal families 
embarked on board the Venetian galleys and steered for the isle of Euboea, 
and afterwards for Italy, where the royal fugitive was entertained by the 
pope and the Sicilian king with a mixture of contempt and pity. 


From the loss of Constantinople to his death, he consumed thirteen years, 
soliciting the Catholic powers to join in his restoration ; the lesson had been 
familiar to his youth, nor was his last exile more indigent or shameful than 
his three former pilgrimages to the courts of Europe. His son Philippe was 
the heir of an ideal empire ; and the pretensions of his daughter Catharine 
were transported by her marriage to Charles of Valois, the brother of 
Philippe le Bel, king of France. The house of Courtenai was represented in 
the female line by successive alliances, till the title of emperor of 
Constantinople, too bulky and sonorous for a private name, modestly 
expired in silence and oblivion./ 
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TRACES LEFT BY THE FRANK DOMINATION IN THE GREEK 
EMPIRE 


The crusaders had been able to destroy the Byzantine monarchy but were 
not able to reconstruct it with profit to themselves. They had to combat not 
only with the Greeks, but all the various people they had helped to 
emancipate. In fact, their domination only served to awake and fortify 
Greek patriotism. ” They did great good in Byzantium, both to Hellenism 
and religion ; social distinctions were abolished ” (Sathas) — if not 
abolished, at any rate modified. 


In the countries that the Latins held longest, as in the Morea, a certain 
fusion took place between conquerors and conquered. Nicetas, Acropolitas, 
Pachymeres gave the name of gasmuli to the Creole issue of the two races. 
The French dynasties of Athens and the Morea tended to Hellenism; the 
princes learned the language of their subjects. Greek stratiota and French 
cavaliers were treated as on equal footing ; they respected the pronoiai of 
the Hellenic cities as privileged and exempt from the Latin communities. 
There was a great logothete and a proto officer of Achaia as there had been 
a grand steward (Aseneschal) of Romania. In the French schools the Greeks 
learned afresh the meaning of civic liberty and the dignity of a warrior- 
landowner, c 


It will be necessary now to cast a glance back at the rise of that Greek 
power which had recovered itself thus effectually after the retirement in 
1204 of Theodore Lascaris and his founding of a kingdom in Niciea.a 


CHAPTER X 


THE RESTORATION OF THE GREEK EMPIRE 


[1204-1391 A.D.] 


THEODOKE (I) LASCARIS AND JOANNES VATATZES (1204-1254 
A.D.) 


The loss of Constantinople in 1204 had restored a momentary vigour to the 
Greeks. From their palaces, the princes and nobles were driven into the 
field ; and the fragments of the falling monarchy were grasped by the hands 
of the most vigorous or the most skilful candidates. In the long and barren 
pages of the Byzantine annals, it would not be an easy task to equal the two 
characters of Theodore Lascaris and Joannes Ducas Vatatzes, who had 
replanted and upheld the Roman standard in Nicsea in Bithynia. The 
difference of their virtues was happily suited to the diversity of their 
situation. In his first efforts, the fugitive Lascaris commanded only three 
cities and two thousand soldiers ; his reign was the season of generous and 
active despair ; in every military operation he staked his life and crown ; 
and his enemies, of the Hellespont and the Mseander, were surprised by his 
celerity and subdued by his boldness. 


A victorious reign of eighteen years expanded the principality of Nicsea to 
the magnitude of an empire. The throne of his successor and son-in-law 
Vatatzes was founded on a more solid basis, a larger scope, and more 
plentiful resources ; and it was the temper, as well as the interest, of 
Vatatzes to calculate the risk, to expect the moment, and to insure the 
success of his ambitious designs. In the decline of the Latins we have 
briefly exposed the progress of the Greeks, the prudent and gradual 
advances of a conqueror who, in a reign of thirty-three years, rescued the 
provinces from national and foreign usurpers, till he pressed on all sides the 


imperial city — a leafless and sapless trunk, which must fall at the first 
stroke of the axe. 


But his interior and peaceful administration is still more deserving of notice 
and praise. The calamities of the times had wasted the numbers and the 
substance of the Greeks ; the motives and the means of agriculture were 
extirpated ; and the most fertile lands were left without cultivation or 
inhabitants. A portion of this vacant property was occupied and improved 
by the command and for the benefit of the emperor ; a powerful hand and a 
vigilant eye supplied and surpassed, by a skilful management, the minute 
diligence of a private farmer. The royal domain became the garden and 
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granary of Asia; and, without impoverishing-the people, the sovereign 
acquired a fund of innocent and productive wealth. His first wife was Irene, 
the daughter of Theodore Lascaris, a woman more illustrious by her 
personal merit, the milder virtues of her sex, than by the blood of the Angeli 
and Comneni that flowed in her veins and transmitted the inheritance of the 
empire. After her death he was contracted to Anne, or Constance, a natural 
daughter of the emperor Frederick II ; but as the bride had not attained the 
years of puberty, Vatatzes placed in his solitary bed an Italian damsel of her 
train, and his amorous weakness bestowed on the concubine the honours, 
though not the title, of lawful empress. The slaves of the Latins, without 
law or peace, applauded the happiness of their brethren who had resumed 
their national freedom ; and Vatatzes employed the laudable policy of 
convincing the Greeks of every dominion that it was their interest to be 
enrolled in the number of his subjects. 


THEODORE (II) LASCARIS AND JOANNES (IV) LASCARIS (1254- 
1259 A.D.) 


A strong shade of degeneracy is visible between Joannes Vatatzes and his 
son Theodore. Yet the character of Theodore was not devoid of energy ; he 
had been educated in the school of his father, in the exercise of war and 
hunting. Constantinople was yet spared ; but in the three years of a short 
reign he thrice led his armies into the heart of Bulgaria. His virtues were 
sullied by a choleric and suspicious temper. The cruelty of the emperor was 
exasperated by the pangs of sickness, the approach of a premature end, and 
the suspicion of poison and magic. The lives and fortunes, the eyes and 
limbs, of his kinsmen and nobles were sacrificed to each sally of passion. In 
his last hours the emperor testified a wish to forgive and be forgiven, a just 
anxiety for the fate of Joannes, his son and successor, who, at the age of 
eight years, was condemned to the dangers of a long minority. His last 
choice entrusted the office of guardian to the sanctity of the patriarch 
Arsenius, and to the courage of George Muzalon, the great domestic, who 
was equally distinguished by the royal favour and the public hatred. The 
holy rites were interrupted by a sedition of the guards. Muzalon, his 
brothers, and his adherents were massacred at the foot of the altar ; and the 
absent patriarch was associated with a new colleague, with Michael 
Palseologus, the most illustrious in birth and merit of the Greek nobles. 


Michael (VIII) PalAologus (1259-1282 a.d.) 


As early as the middle of the eleventh century, the noble race of the 
Palseologi stands high and conspicuous in the Byzantine histor}’. It was the 
valiant George Palseologus who placed the father of the Comneni on the 
throne ; and his kinsmen, or descendants, continue in each generation to 
lead the armies and councils of the state. In his early youth Michael was 
promoted to the office of constable, or commander of the French 
mercenaries ; the private expense of a day never exceeded three pieces of 
gold ; but his ambition was rapacious and profuse, and his gifts were 
doubled by the graces of his conversation and manners. The love of the 
soldiers and people excited the jealousy of the court ; and Michael thrice 


escaped from the dangers in which he was involved by his own imprudence 
or that of his friends. 


H. W. — VOL. VII. X 
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Under the reign of Justice and Vatatzes, a dispute arose between two 
ofi&cers, one of whom accused the other of maintaining the hereditary right 
of the Palseologi. The cause was decided, according to the new 
jurisprudence of the Latins, by single combat : the defendant was 
overthrown ; but he persisted in declaring that himself alone was guilty, and 
that he had uttered these rash or treasonable speeches without the 
approbation or knowledge of his patron. 


Yet a cloud of suspicion hung over the innocence of the constable ; he was 
still pursued by the whispers of malevolence ; and a subtle courtier, the 
archbishop of Philadelphia, urged him to accept the judgment of God in the 
fiery proof of the ordeal. Three days before the trial, the patient’s arm was 
enclosed in a bag and secured by the royal signet ; and it was incumbent on 
him to bear a red-hot ball of iron three times from the altar to the rails of the 
sanctuary, without artifice and without injury. 


Palaeologus eluded the dangerous experiment with sense and pleasantry. ” I 
am a soldier,” said he, ” and will boldly enter the lists with my accusers ; 
but a layman, a sinner like myself, is not endowed with the gift of miracles. 
Your piety, most holy prelate, may deserve the interposition of heaven, and 
from your hands I will receive the fiery globe, the pledge of my innocence.” 
The archbishop started ; the emperor smiled ; and the absolution or pardon 
of Michael was approved by new rewards and new services. 


In the succeeding reign, as he held the government of Nicsea, he was 
secretly informed that the mind of the absent prince was poisoned with 
jealousy, and that death or blindness would be his final reward. Instead of 


awaiting the return and sentence of Theodore, the constable with some 
followers escaped from the city and the empire ; and though he was 
plundered by the Turkomans of the desert, he found a hospitable refuge in 
the court of the sultan. In the ambiguous state of an exile, Michael 
reconciled the duties of gratitude and loyalty ; drawing his sword against 
the Tatars, admonish-ing the garrisons of the Roman limit, and promoting 
by his influence the restoration of peace, in which his pardon and recall 
were honourably included. 


While he guarded the West against the despot of Epirus, Michael was again 
suspected and condemned to the palace ; and such were his loyalty and 
weakness that he submitted to be led in chains above six hundred miles 
from Durazzo to Nicsea. The civility of the messenger alleviated his 
disgrace ; the emperor’s sickness dispelled his danger ; and the last breath 
of Theodore which recommended his infant son, at once acknowledged the 
innocence and the power of Palaeologus. 


But his innocence had been too unworthily treated, and his power was too 
strongly felt, to curb an aspiring subject in the fair field that was opened to 
his ambition. In the council after the death of Theodore, he was the first to 
pronounce and the last to violate the oath of allegiance to Muzalon ; and so 
dexterous was his conduct that he reaped the benefit without incurring the 
guilt, or at least the reproach, of the subsequent massacre. In the choice of a 
regent, he balanced the interests and passions of the candidates, turning 
their envy and hatred from himself against each other ; and forced every 
competitor to own that, after his own claims, those of Palieologus were best 
entitled to the preference. 


Under the title of grand duke, he accepted or assumed during a long 
minority the active powers of government ; the patriarch was a venerable 
name ; and the factious nobles were seduced or oppressed by the ascendant 
of his genius. The fruits of the economy of Vatatzes were deposited in a 
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strong castle on the banks of the Hermus, in the custody of the faithful 
Varangians ; the constable retained his command or influence over the 
foreign troops. He employed the guards to possess the treasure, and the 
treasure to corrupt the guards ; and whatsoever might be the abuse of the 
public money, his character was above suspicion of private avarice. By 
himself, or by his emissaries, he strove to persuade every rank of subjects 
that their own prosperity would rise in just proportion to the establishment 
of his authority. The weight of taxes was suspended, the perpetual theme of 
popular complaint ; and he prohibited the trials by the ordeal and judicial 
combat. For the interest of the prince and people, without any selfish views 
for himself or his family, the great duke consented to guard and instruct the 
son of Theodore. It was afterwards agreed that Joannes and Michael should 
be proclaimed as joint emperors, and raised on the buckler ; but that the pre- 
eminence should be reserved for the birthright of the former. 


MICHAEL PALAOLOGUS CROWNED EMPEROR (1259 A.D.) 


Palaeologus was content ; but on the day of the coronation, and in the 
cathedral of Nicsea, his zealous adherents most vehemently urged the just 
priority of his age and merit. The unseasonable dispute was eluded by 
postponing to a more convenient opportunity the coronation of Joannes 
Lascaris ; and he walked with a slight diadem in the train of his guardian, 
who alone received the imperial crown from the hands of the patriarch. A 
full harvest of honours and employments was distributed among his friends 
by the grateful Paloeologus. In his own family he created a despot and two 
sebastocrators ; Alexius Strategopulus was decorated with the title of 
Ccesar, and that veteran commander soon repaid the obligation by restoring 
Constantinople, as we have seen, to the Greek emperor. 


It was in the second year of his reign, while he resided in the palace and 
gardens of Nymphteum, near Smyrna, that the first messenger arrived at the 
dead of night ; and the stupendous intelligence was imparted to jNlichael, 
after he had been gently waked by the tender precaution of his sister 
Eulogia. The man was unknown or obscure : he produced no letters from 
the victorious csesar ; nor could it easily be credited, after the defeat of 
Vatatzes and the recent failure of Palseologus himself, that the capital had 


been surprised by a detachment of eigfht hundred soldiers. As an hostage, 
the doubtful author was confined with the assurance of death or an ample 
recompense ; and the court was left some hours in the anxiety of hope and 
fear, till the messengers of Alexius arrived with the authentic intelligence, 
and displayed the trophies of the conquest — the sword and sceptre, the 
buskins and bonnet, of the usurper Baldwin, which he had dropped in his 
precipitate flight. ^ 


[\Well may Gelzer/ comment on this event, “The very worst friend of the 
Greeks did not see that the regaining of Constantinople was the true 
beginning of the national misfortune-“] 


TVelfth Centxjby Candlestick 
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So eager was the impatience of the prince and people, that Michael made 
his triumphal entry into Constantinople only twenty days after the expulsion 
of the Latins. The Golden Gate was thrown open at his approach; the 
devout conqueror dismounted from his horse, and a miraculous image of 
Mary the Conductress was borne before him, that the divine Virgin in 
person might appear to conduct him to the temple of her Son, the cathedral 
of St. Sophia. But after the iirst transport of devotion and pride, he sighed at 
the dreary prospect of solitude and ruin. The palace was defiled with smoke 
and dirt and the gross intemperance of the Franks ; whole streets had been 
consumed by fire, or were decayed by the injuries of time ; the sacred and 
profane edifices were stripped of their ornaments ; and, as if they were 
conscious of their approaching exile, the industry of the Latins had been 
confined to the work of pillage and destruction. Trade had expired under the 
pressure of anarchy and distress, and the numbers of inhabitants had 
decreased with the opulence of the city.’ 


Michael VIII was eager to efface the mark of foreign domination from the 
capital of the empire, and to repair the injuries of time ; but his plans were 
injudicious, and his success extremely limited. He aspired to be the second 
founder of the city of Constantinople, as well as of the Eastern Roman 
Empire. The nobility of his dominions were invited to inhabit the capital by 
the gift of places and pensions ; traders were attracted by monopolies and 
privileges. The wealth that ought to have been expended in restoring 
communications between the dispersed and dissevered portions of the 
Greek nation, in repairing roads and bridges, was wasted in building palaces 
and adorning churches in the capital, where they were no longer required 
for a diminished and impoverished population. Crowds of imperial princes 
and princesses, despots and ccesars, officers of state and courtiers, 
consumed the revenues which ought to have covered the frontier with 


impregnable fortresses, and maintained a disciplined standing army and a 
well-exercised fleet. Yet, while lavishing the public revenues to gratify his 
pride and acquire popularity, he sacrificed the general interests of the 
middle classes to a selfish and rapacious fiscal policy. 


All the property within the walls of Constantinople, whether it belonged to 
Greeks or Latins, was adjudged to the imperial government by the right of 
conquest ; but their ancient possessions were restored to the great families 
whose power he feared, and to those individuals whose services he wished 
to secure. Sites for building were then leased to the citizens for a fixed rent ; 
yet the Greek government was so despotic, and Michael was so arbitrary in 
his administration, that twelve years later he pretended that the concessions 
he had granted to private individuals were merely acts of personal favour, 
and he demanded the payment of the rent for the past twelve years, the 
collection of which he enforced with much severity. Michael used other 
frauds to bring the property of his subjects into the public treasury, or to 
deprive them of a portion of the money justly due to them by the state. 
Under the pretext of changing the type of the gold coinage, and 
commemorating the recovery of Constantinople by impressing an image of 
its walls on the bezants, he debased the standard of the mint, and issued 
coins containing only fifteen parts of gold and nine of alloy. 


While on one hand he rendered property insecure and impoverished his 
subjects, he was striving by other arrangements to increase the Greek 
population of the capital, in order to counterbalance the wealth and 
influence 
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of foreign traders. Numbers were drawn from the islands of the 
Archipelago, and a colony of Tzaconians or Laconians from Monemvasia 
and the neighbouring districts were settled in the capital, which supplied the 
imperial fleet with its best sailors. But war, not commerce, was tiie object of 
Michael’s care ; and while he was endeavouring to increase the means of 


recruiting his army and navy, he allowed the Genoese to profit by his 
political errors, and render themselves masters of the commerce of the 
Black Sea, and of great part of the carrying trade of the Greek Empire. In 
the meantime, the fortifications of Constantinople were repaired ; and when 
Charles of Anjou threatened to invade the East, a second line of wall was 
added to the fortifications on the land side, and the defences already 
existing towards the sea were strengthened. 


Michael VIII fulfilled all the stipulations of the treaty he had concluded 
with the Genoese. The public property of the republic of Venice was 
confiscated, and the Genoese were put in possession of the palace 
previously occupied by the bailly of the Venetians. The turbulent conduct of 
his allies had already created dissatisfaction in the mind of Michael, when 
their defeat by the Venetians before Monemvasia, and the fall of 
Baccanegra, who had concluded the treaty of Nymphseum in 1261 by 
placing a party adverse to the Greek alliance in power, induced him to 
doubt the fidelity of their services, and he dismissed sixty Genoese galleys 
which he had taken into his pay. Charles of Anjou soon after effected the 
conquest of the kingdom of Naples, and the Genoese government became 
more anxious to cultivate his friendship than that of the Greek emperor. 


The character and conduct of Michael VIII typifies the spirit of Greek 
society from the recovery of Constantinople to the fall of the empire. It 
displays a strange ignorance of the value of frankness and honesty in pub- 
lic business, a constant suspicion of every friend, restless intrigues to 
deceive every ally, and a wavering policy to conciliate every powerful 
enemy. The consequence of this suspicion, plotting, and weakness, was that 
very soon no one trusted either the emperor or the Greeks. The invasion of 
Italy by Charles of Anjou, and the pretensions of the pope to dispose of 
crowns, alarmed both Venice and Michael, and induced them to forget all 
former grounds of hostility, and conclude a closer alliance than the Greek 
emperor had concluded with Genoa, with which he now declared war. This 
treaty is dated in June, 1265, about a month before Charles of Anjou 
received the crown of the Two Sicilies from the pope in the Lateran. The 
stipulations are remarkable both in a political and commercial light. The 
emperor engaged to expel the Genoese from Constantinople, and not to 
conclude peace with them except in concert with the republic. The 


Venetians engaged to hire their galleys to the emperor to serve even against 
the pope, the king of France, and Charles of Anjou, as well as against the 
republics of Genoa, Pisa, and Ancona, and any prince or community that 
might attack the Greek Empire. 


At length, in the year 1275, the emperor Michael formed a new alliance 
with the Genoese; but, in order to prevent their making the streets of 
Constantinople again the scene of their disorders, he obliged them to 
establish their factory at Heraclea, on the Propontis. Some years later they 
were allowed to transfer their settlement to Galata, forming a colony which 
soon deprived the Greeks of part of their trade in the Black Sea. 


The morbid ambition of Michael Palaeologus was not satisfied until he was 
sole emperor. In defiance, therefore, of the repeated oaths by which he had 
sworn to respect the rights of his ward, his colleague, and his sovereign 
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he availed himself of the first favourable moment to dethrone the un 
fortunate boy who had been left neglected at Nicsea. On Christmas Day, 
1261, the agents of Michael deprived Joannes IV of his sight, though he had 
not attained the age of ten, and he was declared to have forfeited the throne. 
The cruel and perjured emperor then ordered him to be immured in the fort 
of Dacybiza, where he remained neglected, and almost forgotten, for eight- 
and-twenty years, when his solitude was broken in upon by Andronicus, the 
bigoted son of the hypocritical Michael. The conscience of the bigot was 
uneasy on account of his father’s crimes, of which he was enjoying the fruit 
; so by a few kind words he easily induced his imprisoned victim to make 
what was falsely termed a voluntary cession of all his rights to the imperial 
crown. The evil consequences of this crime were deeply felt in the empire ; 
for the clergy, the nobility, and the people, had all participated in the system 
of corruption and peculation by which Michael VIII had smoothed the way 
for his usurpation. The violation of every sentiment of honour, patriotism, 
and virtue was so iniquitous that the public character of the Greek nation 


was degraded by its obsequiousness on this occasion ; and the feelings of 
the people in the provinces of the east, as well as in western Europe, 
avenged the misfortunes of Joannes. Michael Palseologus had hitherto been 
regarded as a bold, frank, and generous prince ; he henceforward showed 
himself a timid, hypocritical, and cruel tyrant. 


The patriarch Arsenius, who was one of the guardians of the dethroned 
emperor, considered himself bound to protest against the injustice and 
perjury of Michael. He convoked an assembly of the prelates resident in 
Constantinople, and proposed that the reigning emperor should be 
excommunicated by the synod ; but too many of the clergy had been 
participators in the intrigues of Michael, and were enjoying the rewards of 
their subserviency, for such a measure to meet with any support. Arsenius, 
therefore, on his own authority as patriarch, interdicted Michael from all 
religious rites ; but he did not venture to pronounce the usual form of 
words, which deprived him of the prayers of the orthodox. The Greek 
church, under the Palaiologi, was tainted with the same spirit of half 
measures and base tergiversation which marks the imperial administration. 
The emperor accepted the modified censure of the church as just, and 
hypocritically requested that his penance might be assigned. By obtaining 
his dispensation in this manner, he expected that public opinion would 
render the church an accessary after the fact, while he secured to himself an 
additional guarantee for the enjoyment of the fruits of his crime. Confident 
in his power, he punished with cruelty all who ventured to express publicly 
their compassion for their dethroned emperor. 


Though the family of Vatatzes had been unpopular among the nobility, it 
was beloved by the Asiatic Greeks, and especially by the mountaineers of 
Bithynia. The people in the vicinity of Nicaea took up arms to avenge 
Joannes IV, and their insurrection was suppressed with great difficulty. A 
blind boy, who was found wandering in the neighbourhood, was supposed 
to be their legitimate sovereign, the victim of Michael’s treachery. The 
warlike peasantry flew to arms, and rendered themselves masters of the 
forts and mountain passes. The advance of the imperial troops sent to 
suppress the revolt was impeded by those famous archers who had 
previously formed one of the most effective bodies in the emperor’s army. 
Every ravine was contested, and every advantage dearly purchased. The 


imperial troops at last subdued the country by adopting the policy by which 
the Turks extended their conquests. The habitations were destroyed, and the 
forests were burned down, so that the native population had no means of 
obtaining 
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subsistence, while the soldiers of Michael became masters of the country, 
under the cover of their widespread conflagrations. The resources of this 
flourishing province were ruined, and its population was so diminished that, 
when the Ottoman Turks attacked the empire, the renowned archers of 
Bithynia and the mountain militia had ceased to exist. 


A Twelfth Century Crossbow 


THE PROVINCES OF THE EMPIRE 


The change which is visible in the condition of the Asiatic provinces of the 
empire towards the end of the reign of Michael VIII must be attentively 
observed. When he mounted the throne, the power of the Seljuk empire was 
so broken by the conquests of the Moguls, and the energy of the Greek 


population was so great, in consequence of the wise government of Joannes 
III and Theodore II, that the Greeks under the Turkish dominion 


seemed on the eve of regaining their independence. Azeddin Kaikus II, 
sultan of Iconium, was an exile ; his brother Rokned-din ruled only a small 
part of the Seljuk empire of Rum ; for Hulaku, the brother of the great 
khans Mangku and Kublai, possessed the greater part of Asia Minor, and 
many Turkish tribes lived in a state of independence. The cruelty and 
rapacity of Michael’s government, and the venality and extortion which he 
tolerated among the imperial officers and administrators, arrested the 
progress of the Greek nation, and prepared the way for its rapid decline. 
The jealousy which Michael showed of all marks of national independence, 
and the fear he entertained of opposition, are strong characteristics of his 
policy. So rapacious was the imperial treasury that the historian 
Pachymeres, though a courtier, believed that the emperor Michael 
systematically weakened the power of the Greek population from his fear of 
rebellion. The consequence was that the whole country beyond the 
Sangarius, and the mountains which give rise to the Rhyndacus and 
Macestus, were occupied by the Turks, who were often invited by the 
inhabitants to take possession of the small towns. As the reign of Michael 
VIII advanced, the encroachments of the nomad Turks became more daring. 
Joannes Palseologus, who had for some time restrained their incursions, 
was by his brother’s jealousy deprived of all military command ; and 
Andronicus, the emperor’s eldest son, was sent to the frontier as 
commander-in-chief. In the year 1280 the incapacity of the young prince 
threw all the imperial provinces open to invasion. Nestongus, who 
commanded in the city of Nyssa, was defeated and taken prisoner. Nyssa 
was taken, and the Turks then laid siege to Tralles, which had been recently 
rebuilt and repeopled. The Turks at last formed a breach in the walls by 


Sapping, and then carried the city by storm. The inhabitants who escaped 
the massacre were reduced to slavery. 


About the same time Michael VIII usurped liis place on the throne of the 
Greek Empire, a small Turkish tribe made its first appearance in the Seljuk 
empire. Othman, who gave his name to this new band of immigrants, is said 
to have been born in the year 1258, and his father, Ertogrul, entered 
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the Seljuk empire as the chief of only four hundred families ; yet Orkhan, 
the son of Othman, laid the foundations of the institutions and power of the 
Ottoman empire. No nation ever increased so rapidly from such small 
beginnings, and no government ever constituted itself with greater sagacity 
than the Ottoman ; but no force or prudence could have enabled this small 
tribe of nomads to rise with such rapidity to power, had it not been that the 
emperor Michael and the Greek nation were paralysed by political and 
moral corruption, and both left behind them descendants equally weak and 
worthless. When history records that Michael Palseologus recovered 
possession of Constantinople by accident, it ought also to proclaim that, by 
his deliberate policy, he prepared the way for the ruin of the Greek race and 
the conquest of Constantinople by the Ottoman Turks. There is no other 
instance in history of a nation so numerous, so wealthy, and so civilised, as 
the Greeks were in the fourteenth century, having been permanently 
subdued by an enemy so inferior in political and military resources. The 
circumstance becomes the more disgraceful, as its explanation must be 
sought in social and moral causes. 


The rebellion of his subjects in Asia made Michael anxious to secure peace 
in Europe. In order to counterbalance the successes of the despot of Epirus, 
and dispose him to conclude a treaty, Michael resolved to release the Prince 
of Achaia, who had been taken prisoner at the battle of Pelagonia in 1259. 
William Villehardouin, prince of Achaia, was freed, by the destruction of 
the Latin Empire of Romania, from those feudal ties which connected him 


with the throne of Baldwin II. To obtain his liberty, he consented to become 
a vassal of the Greek Empire, and he re-established the imperial power in 
the Peloponnesus, by delivering up to Michael the fortresses of 
Monemvasia, Misithra, and Maina. On swearing fidelity to Michael VIII he 
was released from captivity, after having remained a prisoner for three 
years. The pope, however, was so much alarmed at this example of a 
Catholic prince becoming a vassal of the Greek emperor, that as soon as the 
Prince of Achaia was firmly settled in his principality, his holiness absolved 
him from all his oaths and obligations to the Greek emperor. Pope Urban IV 
even went so far as to proclaim a crusade against Michael, and to invite St. 
Louis to take the command ; but the king of France, who was much more 
deeply imbued with the Christian spirit than the pope, declined the office. 
The crusade ended in a partisan warfare between the prince of Achaia and 
the governors Michael had placed in the fortresses of which he had gained 
possession in the Peloponnesus. 


The conquest of Naples by Charles of Anjou threatened the Greek Empire 
with a new invasion. Under the auspices of Clement IV a treaty was 
concluded between the dethroned emperor Baldwin, Charles of Anjou, and 
William, prince of Achaia, by which Baldwin ceded to Charles the 
suzerainty of Achaia, and the prince agreed to transfer his allegiance from 
the titular emperor to the king of Naples, who had already obtained the 
absolute sovereignty of Corfu, and of the cities of Epirus, given by the 
despot Michael II as dowry to his daughter, who married Manfred, king of 
Sicily. In return, Charles of Anjou engaged to furnish Baldwin with a force 
of two thousand knights and their followers, to enable him to invade the 
Greek Empire. This treaty was concluded at Viterbo on the 27th of May, 
1267. Its stipulations alarmed Michael Palseologus, who had already 
involved himself in ecclesiastical quarrels with his subjects ; and in order to 
delay an attack on Constantinople, he sent an embassy to Pope Clement IV, 
proposing measures for effecting a union of the Greek and Latin churches. 
On this occasion 
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Michael was relieved from fear by Conradin’s invasion of the kingdom of 
Naples, which enabled him to conclude a truce with the prince of Achaia. 
He then neglected his overtures to the pope, and turned all his attention to 
fitting out a fleet, which he manned with gasinuli, Tzaconians, and Greeks 
of the Archipelago. The insincere negotiations of Michael for a union with 
the Roman church were often renewed under the pressure of fear of 
invasion from abroad, and dread of insurrection at home. The weakness 
caused by the opposition of the Greek clergy and people to his authority, 
encouraged the enterprises of his foreign enemies, while the entangled web 
of his diplomacy, taking a new form at every change of his personal 
interests, at last involved him so inextricably in its meshes that he had no 
means of concealing his bad faith, cruelty, and hypocrisy. 


In the year 1271 the treachery of Andronicus Tarchaniotes, the emperor’s 
nephew, reanimated the war in Thessaly. Having invited the Tatars to 
invade the empire from the north, he abandoned Mount Htemus, of which 
he was governor, to their ravages, and fled to Joannes Ducas, prince of the 
Vlakhs, his father-in-law, whom he persuaded to invade Thessal}’. The 
emperor sent his brother, Joannes Pal{3eologus, with an army of forty 
thousand men and a fleet of sixty-three galleys, to re-establish the imperial 
supremacy. Joannes Ducas was besieged in his capital, Neopatras, and the 
place was reduced to the last extremity, when the prince passed through the 
hostile camp in the disguise of a groom, to seek assistance from his Latin 
allies. Leading a horse by the bridle he walked along, crying out that his 
master had lost another horse, and would reward the finder. When he 
reached the plain of the Sperchius he mounted his horse, and gained the 
territory of the Frankish marquis of Boudonitza. The duke of Athens 
furnished him with a band of three hundred knights, and he returned to 
Neopatras with such celerity that he surprised the imperial camp, and 
completely dispersed the army. Joannes Palyeologus escaped to 
Demetriades (Volo), where his fleet was stationed. A squadron composed of 
Venetian ships, and galleys of the duke of Naxos and of the barons of 
Negropont, was watching the imperial fleet. On hearing of the total defeat 
of the army they attacked the admiral Alexius Philanthropenus in the port, 
and were on the point of carrying the whole Greek fleet by boarding, when 
Joannes Palseologus reached the scene of action with a part of the fugitive 
troops. He immediately conveyed a large body of soldiers to the ships, and 


reanimated the sailors. The Latins were compelled to retire with the loss of 
some of their own ships, but they succeeded in carrying off several of the 
Greek galleys. 


In the following year the imperial fleet, under the command of Zacharia, the 
Genoese seigneur of Thasos, defeated the Franks near Oreus in Euboea and 
took Jean de la Roche, duke of Athens, prisoner. But, on the other hand, 
Joannes Ducas again routed the army in Thessaly, and by his activity and 
military skill rendered himself the most redoubted enemy of Michael ; so 
that, when the majority of the Greek population declared openly against the 
emperor’s project for a union with the Latin church, the prince of 
Wallachian Thessaly became the champion of the orthodox church, and 
assembled a synod which excommunicated Michael VIII (1277). 


In the year 1278 Charles of Anjou would in all probability have besieged 
Constantinople, had he not been prevented by the express commands of his 
suzerain. Pope Nicholas III, who was gained over by Michael’s submission 
to expect the immediate union of the Greek with the papal church. But the 
elevation of Martin IV to the see of Rome changed its policy. The emperor 
Michael was excommunicated, and, to render the excommunication 
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more insulting, he was reproached with persecuting the Greeks who 
consistently abstained from his own delusive compliances. Michael 
revenged himself by ceasing to pray for the pope in the Eastern churches. 


A league was now formed between the pope, the king of Naples, and the 
republic of Venice, for the conquest of the Greek Empire, and a treaty was 
signed at Orvieto on the 3rd of July, 1281. The danger was serious. Charles 
of Anion promised to furnish eight thousand cavalry, and the Venetians 
engaged to arm forty galleys, in order to commence operations in the spring 
of 1283. In the meantime a body of troops, under the command of Solimon 
Rossi, was despatched to occupy Dyrrhachium and assist the Albanians, 


who had recently revolted against Michael. This expedition proved 
unsuccessful ; Rossi was taken prisoner while besieging Belgrade (Berat), 
and the Neapolitans and Albanians were completely defeated. But the 
Greek emperor could only intrigue to avert the great storm with which he 
was threatened by the treaty of Orvieto, and in the end he was saved by the 
deeds of others. The Sicilian Vespers delivered the Greeks from all further 
fear of Charles of Anjou and of a French invasion, and Michael was able to 
smile at the impotent rage of Martin IV, and despise his excommunications. 


The vicinity of the Bulgarians, joined to their national power and influence 
over the numbers of their countrymen settled in the Greek Empire, gave 
Michael some uneasiness at the commencement of his reign. Constantine, 
king of Bulgaria, had married a sister of the dethroned emperor Joannes IV, 
and he was induced, by the feelings of his wife, by the intrigues of the 
fugitive sultan of Iconium, and by the hopes of assistance from the Mogul 
emperor, Hulaku, to attack the Greek Empire. Michael took the field against 
the Bulgarians, and in the year 1265 drove them beyond Mount Hsemus. A 
treaty which the emperor concludad with a powerful Tatar chief named 
Nogay, and civil dissension among the Bulgarians, relieved Michael from 
all serious danger on his northern frontier during the remainder of his reign. 
The affairs of Servia, also, gave the emperor very little trouble. 


The period of Greek history embraced in the present chapter of this work, 
extending through the century and a half during which the empire of 
Constantinople was ruled with despotic sway by the dynasty of Palseologus, 
is the most degrading portion of the national annals. Literary taste, political 
honesty, patriotic feeling, military honour, civil liberty, and judicial purity, 
seem all to have abandoned the Greek race, and public opinion would in all 
probability have had no existence — it would certainly have found no mode 
of expression — had not the Greek church placed itself in opposition to the 
imperial government, and awakened in the breasts of the Greek people a 
spirit of partisanship on ecclesiastical questions which prepared the way for 
the open expression of the popular will, if not for the actual formation of 
public opinion. The church was converted into an arena where political and 
social discontent of every kind arrayed their forces under the banners of 
orthodoxy, heresy, or schism, as accident or passion might determine. 


The anxiety of the emperor Michael VIII to be relieved from the 
ecclesiastical censures pronounced by the patriarch Arsenius against him, 
for his treachery to his pupil and sovereign Joannes IV, was the 
commencement of his disputes with the Greek church, and of his 
negotiations with the popes. Michael solicited the patriarch to impose some 
penance on him which might expiate his crime, but Arsenius could suggest 
nothing but reparation. The emperor considered this tantamount to a 
sentence of dethronement, and he 
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determined to depose Arsenius. Arsenius was deposed, and exiled to 
Proconnesus. Germanus, the bishop of Hadrianopolis, a mild and learned 
prelate, was named his successor. 


Even in his banishment Arsenius was considered to be the lawful patriarch 
by the majority of the orthodox, and he was visited by thousands who were 
anxious to hear his words and receive his blessing. The emperor was eager 
to punish him, but his popularity rendered it dangerous to attempt doing so 
in an arbitrary way. A conspiracy was discovered against the emperor’s life, 
and some of the accused, when put to the torture, declared that Arsenius 
was implicated in the plot. The examination of the affair was remitted to a 
synod, which gratified the emperor by excommunicating Arsenius without 
waiting for his conviction. Germanus interceded for his predecessor. 
Arsenius was absolved from the accusation, and a pension of three hundred 
bezants was allowed him for his subsistence, granted from the privy purse 
of the empress ; for it was believed that Arsenius would accept nothing 
from the excommunicated emperor. 


The courtiers of Michael were as active in their intrigues as the emperor. A 
party in the church declared that the election of Germanus was invalid, for 
he had been removed from the see of Hadrianopolis in violation of the 
canon which prohibits the translation of a bishop from one see to another. 
The emperor’s confessor, Joseph, pronounced that the new patriarch could 


not grant a legal absolution to the emperor in consequence of this defect in 
his title to the patriarchal throne. Germanus soon perceived that both 
Michael and Joseph were encouraging opposition to his authority. He 
immediately resigned, and Joseph was named his successor. The emperor 
received his absolution as a matter of course. The ceremony was performed 
at the gates of St. Sophia’s. Michael, nearly at the patriarch’s feet, made his 
confession, and implored pardon. The patriarch read the form of absolution. 
This form was repeated by every bishop in succession, and the emperor 
knelt before each in turn and received his pardon. He was then admitted 
into the church, and partook of the Holy Communion. By this idle and 
pompous ceremony the Greeks believed that their church could pardon 
perjury and legitimatise usurpation. 


About this time the treaty of Viterbo drew the attention of Michael from the 
schism of the Arsenites to foreign policy, and his grand object be-ing to 
detach the pope from the alliance with Charles of Anjou, he began to form 
intrigues, by means of which he hoped to delude the pope into the 
persuasion that he was anxious and able to establish papal supremacy in the 
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Greek church ; while, on the other hand, he expected to cheat the Eastern 
clergy into making those concessions which he considered necessary for the 
success of his plans, on the ground that their compliance was a mere matter 
of diplomacy. Gregory X knew that it would be easier to effect the union of 
the Greek and Latin churches by the instrumentality of a Greek emperor 


than of a foreign conqueror. He therefore prohibited Charles of Anjou, who 
held the crown of Naples as his vassal, from invading the empire ; but he 
forced Michael, by fear of invasion, to assemble a synod at Constantinople, 
in which, by cruelty and violence, the emperor succeeded in obtaining an 
acknowledgment of the papal supremacy. The severest persecution was 
necessary to compel the Greeks to sign the articles of union, and many 
families emigrated to Wallachian Thessaly and to the empire of Trebizond. 
The union of the Greek and Latin churches was completed in the year 1274 
at the Council of Lyons.“ 


When the news of this submission reached Constantinople there was a 
general expression of indignation. The patriarch Joseph, who opposed the 
union, was deposed, and Veccus, an ecclesiastic of eminence, who had 
recently become a convert to the Latin creed, was named in his place. The 
schisms in the Greek church were now multiplied, for Joseph became the 
head of a new party. Veccus, however, assembled a synod, and 
excommunicated those members of the Greek clergy who refused to 
recognise the pope as the head of the church of Christ. Nicephorus, despot 
of Epirus, and his brother, Joannes Ducas, prince of Wallachia, protected 
the orthodox. Both were excommunicated ; and the emperor sent an array 
against Joannes Ducas, whose position in Thessaly threatened the 
tranquillity of Macedonia ; but the imperial officers and troops showed no 
activity in a cause which they considered treason to their religion, and many 
of the emperor’s own relations deserted. 


By a series of intrigues, tergiversation, meanness, and cruelty, Michael 
succeeded in gaining his immediate object. Nicholas III, who ascended the 
papal throne in 1277, formally refused Charles of Anjou permission to 
invade the Greek Empire, and sent four nuncios to Constantinople to 
complete the union of the churches. The papal instructions are curious as an 
exposition of the political views of the court of Rome, and display astute 
diplomacy, acting at the suggestions of grasping ambition, but blinded by 
ecclesiastical bigotry. The first object was to induce all the dignitaries of the 
Greek church to sign the Roman formulary of doctrine, and to persuade 
them to accept absolution for having lived separate from the Roman 
communion ; the second, to prevail on the emperor to receive a cardinal 
legate at Constantinople. 


Before the arrival of the pope’s ambassadors, the arbitrary conduct of 
Michael had involved him in a quarrel with his new patriarch, Veccus, 
whom he was on the point of deposing. All Michael’s talents for intrigue 
were Called into requisition, to prevent the Greek clergy from breaking out 
into open rebellion during the stay of the pope’s ambassadors, and conceal 
the state of his relations with Veccus, who stood high at the court of Rome. 
Bribes, cajolery, and meanness on his part, and selfishness and subserviency 
on the part of the Eastern clergy, enabled him to succeed. But the death of 
Nicholas III in 1280 rendered his intrigues unavailable. Martin IV, a 


1 The ceremony took place on the 2nd February, 1267. — Pachymeres,/ 1, 
207. The power of Michael was despotic, and his conduct arbitrary in the 
extreme. To render Veccus and Xiphi-linus amenable to his ecclesiastical 
reasoning, he ordered their houses to be destroyed and their vineyards to be 
rooted out. — Paohtmeres,’ i, 161, 165. 
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Frenchman, devoted to the interests of Charles of Anjou, became pope. He 
openly displayed his hatred of the Greeks, and excommunicated Michael as 
a hypocrite, who concealed his heresy. While Martin IV openly negotiated 
the treaty of Orvieto, Michael secretly aided the conspiracy of Procida. 


The condition of the Greek emperor was almost desperate. lie was 
universally detested for his exactions and persecutions, and a numerous and 
bigoted party was ready to make any foreign attack the signal for a 
domestic revolution. The storm was about to burst on Michael’s head, when 
the fearful tragedy of the Sicilian Vespers broke the power of Charles of 
Anjou. 


Michael then quitted his capital to punish Joannes Ducas, whom he 
considered almost as a rival ; but death arrested his progress at Pachomion, 
near Lysimachia in Thrace, on the 11th of December, 1282, after a reign of 
twenty-four years. He was a type of the Constantinopolitan Greek nobles 


and officials in the empire he re-established and transmitted to his 
descendants. He was selfish, hypocritical, able, and accomplished; an 
inborn liar, vain, meddling, ambitious, cruel, and rapacious. He is renowned 
in history as the restorer of the Eastern Empire ; he ought to be execrated as 
the corrupter of the Greek race, for his reign affords a signal example of the 
extent to which a nation may be degraded by the misconduct of its 
sovereign, when it entrusts him with despotic power. 


ANDRONICUS II (1282-1325 A.D.) 


Andronicus II ascended the throne at the age of twenty-four, having been 
born about the time his father received the imperial crown at Nicsea. He 
had most of the defects of his father’s character, without his personal 
dignity and military talents. In youth he was destitute of vigour, in old age 
of prudence. His administration was marked by the same habits of cunning 
and falsehood which had distinguished his father’s conduct ; and the 
consequence was that, towards the end of his long reign, he was as 
generally despised as his father had been hated. In his private character he 
was arbitrary, peevish, and religious ; in his public administration despotic, 
fond of meddling, industrious, and inconsequent. 


Andronicus, eager to efface the stain of his own sinful compliance with the 
union of the churches, allowed the body of his father to be deprived of the 
usual funeral honours and public prayers. The empress, Michael’s widow, 
was compelled to abjure the union, and to approve of the indignities to his 
memory, before her own name was inserted in the public prayers for the 
imperial family. The patriarch Veccus was forced to resign, and his 
predecessor Joseph was reinstated on the patriarchal throne. 


The bigotry of Andronicus induced him to sanction the establishment of a 
tribunal consisting chiefly of monks, which was empowered to fix the 
penance to be performed by those who desired to obtain absolution from a 
general sentence of excommunication, launched against all who had 
communicated with the Latin church. As nearly the whole population of the 
empire had fallen under this sentence of excommunication, the power of the 
tribunal was unlimited. The rich were mulcted according to the sensibility 


of their conscience and the malice of their enemies, while ecclesiastics 
obnox-ious to the bigots were suspended from the exercise of their 
functions./ 


[1 We may here omit, as more properly belonging to religious history, the 
procession of patriarchs whom Andronicus raised to power and who fairly 
cudgelled one another with excommuni- 
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Durino-the earlier years of the reign of Andronicus the power of the Turks 
excited no alarm. The garrisons in the frontier fortresses were reduced, the 
number of the legions was diminished, and many of the ships kept ready for 
service by Michael VIII were laid up in the arsenal. Andronicus required all 
the money he could divert from the military and naval services for the court 
and the church. The officers could only gain advancement by becoming 
courtiers ; the soldiers could only avoid neglect by becoming monks. The 
army of Andronicus consisted principally of Alans, Gasmuls, Turks, 
Turkopuls, and refugee Cretans. The Alans received double the pay of the 
best native troops. The armies with which the emperors of Nicaea had 
defeated the Turkish Sultans, the Latin emperors, the kings of Bulgaria, and 
the French knights of Achaia and Athens were now disbanded and 
neglected. The state maxim of imperial Rome that no man who paid the 
land tax should be allowed to bear arms, was again revived, and 
mercenaries and Turks plundered the Greek Empire, as the Goths and Huns 
had plundered the Roman. 


The Greek Empire of Constantinople, at the accession of Andronicus II, 
embraced the whole coast of Asia Minor, from the mouth of the Sangarius 
to the Rhodian Persea; but the nomad tribes who lived under the Seljuk 
dominion were daily pushing their incursions further and further into the 
Greek territories. In the year 1296, the 


regular army of the empire continued to maintain a decided superiority in 
the field over any force the Turks could bring into action ; but the 
carelessness of the emperor, who left the troops in Asia without pay, caused 
this neglected army to break out into rebellion. The Turkish mercenaries in 
its ranks plundered the Greek landlords ; the Cretans sold their services to 
the highest bidder. Alexius Philanthropenus, who had successfully resisted 
the Seljuk tribes, was proclaimed emperor by his rebellious troops, but 
allowed himself to be taken prisoner, and was deprived of sight. His 
successor, Joannes Tarchaniotes vainly attempted to reform the abuses, 
which rendered the army more oppressive to the emperor’s subjects than 
dangerous to his enemies. The anarchy that prevailed in the civil, military, 
and ecclesiastical administration, rendered him powerless, and he was 
compelled to abandon the undertaking. 


In the year 1301, Michael, the eldest son of Andronicus, who had received 
the imperial title from his father in 1295, took the command of the army in 
Asia ; and about the same time a body of veteran warriors entered the 
imperial service, who, under an able general, would have secured victory to 
the Greeks. Andronicus allowed a colony of Alans to settle in his dominion, 
and about eight thousand, who had served in the Tatar wars beyond the 
Danube, were enrolled in the Byzantine service. After a short 


A Twelfth Century Catapult 


cations. Veccus was deposed for Joseph, who yielded to Gregorius, against 
whom the Arsenites conspired ; he fell, and Athanasius lasted four years, 
leaving wholesale excommunication in a jar, which was not found for four 
years, and caused immense confusion and terror until Athanasius said he 
had revoked it some years before as secretly as he had invoked it. He was 
then restored for a time, till he was forced out for Nephon, who set a better 
table than the emperor. Glycys followed, and then Gerasimus, who was 
chosen because he was old and deaf, but he died in a year. His successor 
was Isaiah, whose failure to be compliant brought on many of the troubles 
of the later civil wars. | 
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term of service, they mutinied, deserted the camp and marched to the 
Hellespont, plundering the Greek inhabitants of the country they passed 
through. The young emperor then broke up his own camp, and, abandoning 
his headquarters at Magnesia on the Hermus, retired to Pergamus, leaving 
the Turkish tribes to extend their plundering expeditions as far as 
Adramyttium, Lampsacus, and Cyzicus. 


About the same time the Venetians and Genoese, who were carrying on war, 
were so emboldened by the weakness of the Greek Empire and the 
neglected state of its marine that they pursued their hostilities in the port of 
Constantinople, while private vessels plundered the islands of the Propontis 
within sight of the palace of Andronicus, and compelled him to ransom the 
captive inhabitants by parading them before the walls of the capital, 
suspended from the rigging of their ships. 


Rapid conquests were now made by the Seljuk emirs and a destructive 
warfare against the Greek race was carried on by the nomad tribes, who 
were more anxious to exterminate the agricultural population than to 
subdue them. The Greeks were everywhere in despair. In the empire of 
Trebizond, matters were not much better than in the empire of 
Constantinople. But it was in the provinces between Nicomedia and 
Smyrna, along the Propontis and the jEgean, that the greatest confusion 
reigned. The roads to the coast were covered with fugitives from the 
interior, endeavouring to save their property and families. Thousands were 
left to perish from want, and thousands died from suffering. Whole 
provinces were deserted by their inhabitants, and became pasture lands for 
hordes of Turkomans. In the course of a single generation, the Greek race 
and language disappeared from countries in which it had been spoken for 
two thousand years, and Turkish colonies took possession of ^olis and 
Ionia. Andronicus IT witnessed these dreadful calamities with feelings 
benumbed by piety ; even the extermination of the orthodox failed to 
animate his energy. 


After twelve years of preparation, Othman ventured to attack the regular 
army of the Greek Empire, in the year 1301. The action took place at 
Baphseon, near Nicomedia. Pachymeres estimates the number of the 
imperial troops commanded by Muzalon at only two thousand, while the 
forces of Othman consisted of five thousand. The Greek infantry fled, and 
their misconduct was attributed to the dissatisfaction caused by the manner 
in which they had been deprived of their horses. The Alans fought bravely 
and covered the retreat to Nicomedia. Othman now laid waste the whole of 
Bithynia, from Nicomedia to Lopadion. The suburbs of the town on the 
Asiatic shores of the Bosporus were burned by the Ottomans, whose 
foraging parties were sometimes visible from the towers of the imperial 
palace in Constantinople. 


The disgraceful retreat of his son Michael to Peges, induced Andronicus to 
change the military governors in Asia, instead of teaching him the necessity 
of reforming the military system. The command of Nicomedia was 
entrusted to a Tatar chief who had recently embraced Christianity ; and by 
the marriage of this Tatar’s daughter with Suleiman, a Turkish emir, peace 
was restored to a small district and a barrier was formed against the 


incursions of Othman. But the unemployed Turkish troops transferred their 
services to other leaders, and carried on their incursions in more distant 
provinces. This preference of a Tatar general indicates a deep-rooted 
distrust of the courage and fidelity of the Greek nobles, as well as contempt 
for their military skill ; and, indeed, a factious spirit, directed to personal 
interest, could alone have caused the insensibility to national honour which 
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made the nobles and the troops submit tamely to the insults they received 
from their emperor. Well might the brave old Spaniard Muntaner declare 
that God had stricken the Greek race with his curse, for every one could 
trample them down. 


A new crisis in the fate of the Byzantine Empire suddenly presented itself 
by the arrival of an army of Spaniards, composed chiefly of Catalans and 
men of Aragon ; but this race of strangers, hitherto unknown in the East, 
soon disappeared from the scene. They came and departed as if they were 
under the guidance of the destroying angel. In daring courage, steady 
discipline, and military skill, they were not surpassed by any Greek or 
Roman army. Their warlike deeds entitled them to rank as a host of heroes ; 
their individual acts made them appear a band of demons. They had proved 
invincible on every field of battle. They had broken the lances of tlie 
chivalry of France in many a well-fought action ; and they were firmly 
convinced that no troops on earth could encounter their shock. Guided by a 
sovereign like Leo III, or like Basil I, they might have conquered the 
Seljuk Turks, strangled the Ottoman power in its cradle, and carried the 
double-headed eagle of Byzantium victorious to the foot of Mount Taurus, 
and to the banks of the Danube, but Andronicus could neither make use of 
their valour, nor secure their obedience. His own senseless intrigues roused 
their hostile feelings ; and after they had made every tribe in the Seljuk 
empire tremble for a moment, they turned on the Greek Empire, where they 
carried on their inhuman ravages with a degree of cruelty and rapacity 
which history cannot attempt to portray. They laid both the empire and the 


Greek nation prostrate in the dust, bleeding with wounds from which they 
never recovered. 


The Catalan Grand Company — for that is the name by which this Spanish 
army is known in the Eastern history — consisted of troops formed in the 
twenty years’ war that followed the Sicilian Vespers.’/ 


THE CATALAN GRAND COMPANY 


After the peace of Sicily many thousands of Genoese, Catalans, etc., who 
had fought by sea and land under the standard of Anjou or Aragon, were 
blended into one nation by the resemblance of their manners and interest. 
They heard that the Greek provinces of Asia were invaded by the Turks ; 
they resolved to share the harvest of pay and plunder, and Frederick king of 
Sicily most liberally contributed the means of their departure. In a warfare 
of twenty years, a ship or a camp was become their country ; arms were 
their sole profession and property ; valour was the only virtue which they 
knew ; their women had imbibed the fearless temper of their lovers and 
husbands ; it was reported that, with a stroke of their broad-swords, the 
Catalans could cleave a horseman and a horse ; and the report itself was a 
powerful weapon. 


Roger de Flor was the most popular of their chiefs ; and his personal merit 
overshadowed the dignity of his prouder rivals of Aragon. The offspring of 
a marriage between a German gentleman of the court of Frederick the 
Second and a damsel of Brindisi, Roger was successively a templar, an 
apostate, a pirate, and at length the richest and most powerful admiral of the 
Mediterranean. He sailed from Messina (Messana) to Constantinople, with 
eighteen galleys, four great ships, and eight thousand adventurers ; and his 
previous treaty was faithfully accomplished by Andronicus the elder, who 
accepted with joy and terror this formidable succour. A palace 
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was allotted for his reception, and a niece of the emperor was given in 
marriage to the valiant stranger, who was immediately created great duke or 
admiral of Romania. After a decent repose, he transported his troops over 
the Propontis, and boldly led them against the Turks ; in two bloody battles 
thirty thousand of the Moslems were slain ; he raised the siege of 
Philadelphia, and deserved the name of the deliverer of Asia. 


But after a short season of prosperity, the cloud of slavery and ruin again 
burst on that unhappy province. The inhabitants escaped (says a Greek 
historian) from the smoke into the flames ; and the hostility of the Turks 
was less pernicious than the friendship of the Catalans. The lives and 
fortunes which they had rescued, they considered as their own ; the willing 
or reluctant maid was saved from the race of circumcision for the embraces 
of a Christian soldier; the exaction of fines and supplies was enforced by 
licentious rapine and arbitrary executions ; and, on the resistance of 
Magnesia, the great duke besieged a city of the Roman Empire. These 
disorders he excused by the wrongs and passions of a victorious army ; nor 
would his own authority or person have been safe had he dared to punish 
his faithful followers, who were defrauded of the just and covenanted price 
of their services. 


The threats and complaints of Andronicus disclosed the nakedness of the 
empire. His golden bull had invited no more than five hundred horse and a 
thousand foot soldiers ; yet the crowds of volunteers, who migrated to the 
East, had been enlisted and fed by his spontaneous bounty. While his 
bravest allies were content with three byzants, or pieces of gold, for their 
monthly pay, an ounce or even two ounces of gold were assigned to the 
Catalans, whose annual pension would thus amount to near £100 [$500] ; 
one of their chiefs had modestly rated at three hundred thousand crowns the 
value of his future merits; and above a million had been issued from the 
treasury for the maintenance of these costly mercenaries. A cruel tax had 
been imposed on the corn of the husbandman ; one-third was retrenched 
from the salaries of the public officers ; and the standard of the coin was so 
shamefully debased that of the four-and-twenty parts only five were of pure 
gold. 


At the summons of the emperor, Roger evacuated a province which no 
longer supplied the materials of rapine ; but he refused to disperse his 
troops; and while his style was respectful, his conduct was independent and 
hostile. The grand duke of Romania condescended to accept the title and 
ornaments of ceesar ; but he rejected the new proposal of the government of 
Asia with a subsidy of corn and money, on condition that he should reduce 
his troops to the harmless number of three thousand men. Assassination is 
the last resource of cowards. The ctesar was tempted to visit the royal 


residence of Hadrianopolis ; in the apartment, and before the eyes of the 
empress, he was stabbed by the Alan guards (1307). 


The loss of their leader intimidated the crowd of adventurers, who hoisted 
the sails of flight and were soon scattered round the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. But a veteran band of fifteen hundred Catalans, or French, 
stood firm in the strong fortress of Gallipoli on the Hellespont, displayed 
the banners of Aragon, and offered to revenge and justify their chief by an 
equal combat of ten or a hundred warriors. Instead of accepting this bold 
defiance, the emperor Michael, the son and colleague of Andronicus, 
resolved to oppress them with the weight of multitudes ; every nerve was 
strained to form an army of thirteen thousand horse and thirty thousand 
foot, and the Propontis was covered with the ships of the Greeks and 
Genoese. In two battles by sea and land, these mighty forces were 
encountered and overthrown 
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by the despair and discipline of the Catalans ; the young emperor fled to the 
palace ; and an insufficient guard of light horse was left for the protection of 
the open country. 


Victory renewed the hopes and numbers of the adventurers ; every nation 
was blended under the name and standard of the Grand Company; and three 
thousand Turkish proselytes deserted from the imperial service to join this 
military association. In the possession of Gallipoli the Catalans intercepted 
the trade of Constantinople and the Black Sea, while they spread their 
devastations on either side of the Hellespont over the confines of Europe 
and Asia. To prevent their approach, the greatest part of the Byzantine 
territory was laid waste by the Greeks themselves ; the peasants and their 
cattle retired into the city : and myriads of sheep and oxen, for which 
neither place nor food could be procured, were unprofitably slaughtered on 


the same day. Four times the emperor Andronicus sued for peace, and four 
times he was inflexibly repulsed, till the want of provisions and the discord 
of the chiefs compelled the Catalans to evacuate the banks of the Hellespont 
and the neighbourhood of the capital. After their separation from the Turks, 
the remains of the great company pursued their march through Macedonia 
and Thessaly, to seek a new establishment in the heart of Greece.’ 


At this point we may take a glance briefly at the history of Athens, which 
fell into the hands of the Catalans. « 


The Duchy of Athens 


In the partition of the empire in 1204 the principality of Athens and Thebes 
had been assigned to Otto de la Roche, a noble warrior of Burgundy, with 
the title of ” great duke,” which the Latins understood in their own sense, 
and the Greeks more foolishly derived from the age of Constantine. Otto 
followed the standard of the marquis of Montferrat ; the ample state which 
he acquired by a miracle of conduct or fortune was peaceably inherited by 
his son and two grandsons, till the family, though not the nation, was 
changed, by the marriage of an heiress into the elder branch of the house of 
Brienne. 


WALTER DE BEIENKE AND CEPHISUS 


The son of that marriage, Walter de Brienne, succeeded to the duchy of 
Athens ; and with the aid of some Catalan mercenaries, whom he invested 
with fiefs, he successively reduced above thirty castles of the vassal or 
neighbouring lords. 


But when informed of the approach and ambition of the great company, he 
collected a force of seven hundred knights, sixty-four hundred horse, and 
eight thousand foot, and boldly met them on the banks of the river Cephisus 
in Boeotia, March 15, 1311. The Catalans amounted to no more than thirty- 
five hundred horse, and four thousand foot ; but the deficiency of numbers 
was compensated by stratagem and order. They formed round their camp an 
artificial inundation; the duke and his knights advanced without fear or 
precaution on the verdant meadow ; their horses plunged into the bog ; and 
he was cut in pieces, with the greatest part of the French cavalry. His family 
and nation were expelled ; and his son Walter de Brienne, the titular duke of 
Athens, the tyrant of Florence, and the constable of France, lost his life in 
the field of Poitiers. 
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Attica and Boeotia were the rewards of the victorious Catalans ; they 
married the widows and daughters of the slain ; and during fourteen years 
the great company was the terror of the Grecian states. Their factions drove 
them to acknowledge the sovereignty of the house of Aragon ; and, during 
the remainder of the fourteenth century, Athens, as a government or an 
apnanage, was successively bestowed by the kings of Sicily. After the 
French and Catalans, the third dynasty was that of the Acciajuoli, a family 
plebeian at Florence, potent at Naples, and sovereign in Greece. Athens, 
which they embellished with new buildings, became the capital of a state 
that extended over Thebes, Argos, Corinth, Delphi, and a part of Thessaly ; 
and their reign was finally determined by Muhammed II, who strangled the 


last duke and educated his sons in the discipline and religion of the seraglio. 
& 


To return now to the affairs of the Byzantine emperors. 


ANDRONICUS II TO THE EESTORATIOX OF THE PALZEOLOGI 
(1311-1355 A.D.) 


The Turkish auxiliaries returned home after the battle of Cephisus, 1311, in 
order to enjoy the wealth they had amassed in the expedition. The emj)eror 
Andronicus allowed them to pass through the empire unmolested, on 
condition that they refrain from every act of pillage, and they reached the 
shore of the Hellespont, escorted by a corps of three thousand 
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Greek cavalry. The imperial government could never act either with honesty 
or boldness. A plot was framed to disarm the Turks as they were waiting for 
vessels to transport them over to Asia ; but the Greeks were now so 
universally distrusted that their plots had little chance of succeeding, for 
everybody suspected their treachery and watched their proceedings. The 
Turks learned their danger, surprised a neighbouring fort, and commenced 
plundering the country. The emperor Michael attacked them with the Greek 
army, but defeat was his invariable companion. Khalil, the Turkish general, 
was a soldier formed in the severe discipline of the Catalan camp ; his 
superior generalship and the perfect tactics of his troops gained a complete 
victory. The camp, baggage, and imperial crown of Michael became the 
spoil of the conquerors. Khalil gleaned the remains of the Catalan ravages. 


Philes PaltEologus, a man remarkable for his virtue, afflicted by the 
sufferings of his fellow-countrymen, solicited the emperor for permission to 
serve against the Turks. Andronicus, though he placed more confidence in 
his piety than in the military operations he proposed, conferred on him the 
office of protostrator and authorised him co levy an army. The success of 
Philes proves that the ruin of the empire was caused by the folly of 
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Andronicus and the corruption of the government. Philes enrolled only 
veteran Greek soldiers, and selected officers of experience, without 
reference to birth and court favour. Constant exercise and strict discipline 
soon restored the spirit of the Byzantine army, and Philes led his men to 
encounter a plundering expedition of the Turks in the vicinity of Bizya, 
commanded by Khalil in person. A bloody battle ensued, for the Turks were 
too much accustomed to vanquish the Greeks to yield without a desperate 


contest. Philes, however, remained master of the field, and followed up his 
success with such vigour that he soon besieged the Turks in their fortified 
camp, while the Byzantine fleet, aided by eight Genoese galleys, blockaded 
them by sea. After a fierce struggle, the camp was taken ; the greater part of 
the Turks were slain by the Greeks : the remainder were sold as slaves by 
the Genoese. The affair occurred in the year 1315. It may be considered as 
the last scene of the Catalan expedition, so that for twelve years the greater 
part of the Greek Empire of Constantinople had been plundered and 
devastated by the Catalan Grand Company and its Turkish auxiliaries. 


Other enemies had taken advantage of the weakness of the empire dur-ing 
this calamitous period. The Seljuk Turks had almost completed the 
conquest of Asia Minor ; the Ottomans had extended their possessions on 
the southern shores of the Propontis ; the Genoese arrogated to themselves 
the possession of several cities and islands, and various chiefs seized 
different towns that were left without garrisons to defend them, and lived in 
a state of piratical independence. Every bond of society appeared to be 
dissolved in the countries inhabited by the Greek race, and every stranger, 
whether Mussulman or Cliristian, thought himself strong enough to subdue 
the Greeks. 


The most important conquest of the time, however, was that of Rhodes, by 
the Knights Hospitaller of St. John of Jerusalem, both from its dura-bility 
and from the renown of the conquerors. Andronicus sent an army to raise 
the siege ; but his troops were defeated, and the knights took the city of 
Rhodes on the 15th of August, 1310. As sovereigns of this beautiful island 
they were long the bulwark of Christian Europe against the Turkish power ; 
and the memory of the chivalrous youth who, for successive ages, found an 
early tomb at this verge of the Christian world, will long shed a romantic 
colouring on the history of Rhodes. They sustained the declining glory of a 
state of society that was hastening to become a vision of the past ; they were 
the heroes of a class of which the Norse sea-kings had been the demigods. 
The little realm they governed as an independent state consisted of Rhodes, 
Avitli the neighbouring islands of Cos, Calymnos, Syme, Leros, Nisyros, 
Telos, and Chalco ; on the opposite continent they possessed the classic city 
of Halicarnassus, and several strong forts, of which the picturesque ruins 
still overhang the sea. 


The emperor Andronicus II displayed the same want of sound judgment and 
right feeling in his private that he did in his public conduct, and his latter 
days were embittered by family disputes caused by his own folly and 
injustice. His second wife, Irene of Montferrat, persecuted him with 
demands to dismember the empire, in order to form appanages for her 
children. Andronicus resisted her solicitations at the expense of a quarrel, 
and Irene long lived separated from him at Thessalonica. The emperor 
Michael allowed his father to control the arrangements of his family and 
regulate his private actions. Michael’s eldest son was named Andronicus. 
He was the third emperor of the name who occupied the Byzantine throne, 
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but he is known in history generally as Anclronicus the Younger. When a 
child, he was an especial favourite with his grandfather, who directed his 
education. That education was undoubtedly a mixture of unwise indulgence 
and capricious restraint. The young Andronicus grew up a dissipated youth, 
and his debauched habits produced a terrible tragedy in his family. He was 
informed that his favourite mistress admitted another lover, and he 
employed bravos to waylay his rival. It happened that on that very night his 
own brother “Manuel hastened quickly to the lady’s house, where he 
expected to find Andronicus. The assassins mistook the despot for the lover, 
and Manuel was murdered on the spot. The dreadful news reached their 
father Michael at Thessalonica, where he was residing in a declining state 
of health. Anguish soon terminated his life (1320). 


The young Andronicus was now heir-apparent to the empire, if the 
expression be admissible in a state without a fixed order of hereditary 
succession. But the murder of Manuel changed the affection of the old 
emperor into implacable hatred, and it was generally thought that the 
reigning sovereign had the power of naming his successor. The emperor 
Michael VIII had introduced the custom that a new oath of allegiance 
should be taken, whenever a change occurred in the order of succession. 
When Michael, the son of Andronicus II, died, the new oath was 


administered in the name of Andronicus II alone, and did not contain that of 
Andronicus III, who was the direct heir. It also contained a clause 
promising implicit obedience to whomsoever he might declare emperor. 
These circumstances indicated that he intended to exclude his grandson 
from the throne ; nor was he long in selecting a favourite on whom it was 
supposed he intended to confer the imperial title. The choice was marked by 
the singular perverseness which characterised many of his most important 
acts. He had compelled his second son Constantine to marry the daughter of 
his favourite minister, Muzalon. The incidents of this union were both 
ridiculous and disgraceful. The lady had been destined to be the bride of 
Theodore, the emperor’s brother, when it was discovered that she had 
already indulged in illicit intercourse with one of her relatives, and would 
have presented the imperial family very prematurely with an intruder. 
Theodore broke off the match ; but the emperor, moved by his attachment 
to the father, and by the penitence of the fair sinner, subsequenth’ 
compelled his own son Constantine to marry her. The young prince thought 
himself entitled to have a bastard as well as his wife. The youth was named 
Michael Catharus, and became so great a favourite with his grandfather, the 
emperor Andronicus, that he showed a disposition to adopt him as the heir 
to the empire, but the representations of his ministers prevented this act of 
folly. 


The government of the old emperor was now generally unpopular ; and as 
he was suspected of being anxious to prevent his grandson Andronicus from 
succeeding to the throne, the cause of the prince was made the rally-ing- 
point of the discontented. The most distinguished partisans of Andronicus 
the Younger were Cantacuzenus the historian, a man of the highest rank, of 
extensive connections among the Byzantine aristocracy, of great wealth, 
ability, and military as well as literary accomplishments, but devoured by 
ambition, and overflowing with cunning and self-conceit ; Synadenus, a 
man of equal rank and talent ; and Sir Janni, a man of superior boldness and 
ability, but with a want of fixed principles and steady conduct that gave him 
the character of a political adventurer. With these it is necessary to mention 
Apocaucus, who was the ablest administrator and financier of the 
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party. The intrigues of the partisans of the young prince did not escape the 
attention of the emperor’s ministers, who would, doubtless, have 
maintained order by arresting the most dangerous, had not Andronicus been 
more anxious to punish his grandson, by depriving him of all chance of 
succeeding to the empire, than to prevent a rebellion. He now resolved to 
bring the prince to a public trial ; and on Palm Sunday, 1321, the young 
Andronicus was unexpectedly summoned to the palace of Blachernse. His 
partisans comprehended that the crisis of their own fate, as well as that of 
the prince, must be decided before sunset. Cantacuzenus and Synadenus 
accordingly assembled their followers, and filled the palace with a force 
that so completely intimidated both the judges and the emperor that the 
prince was pardoned, and a feigned reconciliation took place between the 
grandfather and the grandson. 


Andronicus II resolved to remove Cantacuzenus and Synadenus from his 
grandson’s society, for he justly considered them as the authors of the plots 
against his government. Cantacuzenus was named governor of Thessaly, 
and Synadenus was sent to Prilapos. These officers collected as many 


troops as they were able under the pretence of repairing to their posts ; and 
when their levies were completed they marched to Hadrianopolis, where the 
young Andronicus joined them and raised the standard of rebellion. 


The prince was popular ; he gained the people by proclaiming that the 
province of Thrace was exempt from some of the most onerous taxes, and 
his mercenaries enabled him to advance against Constantinople. But his 
soldiers, who cared little for political questions, pillaged the inhabitants 
wherever they passed; bands of robbers began to lay waste the villages 
which had escaped destruction from the Catalans and the Turks, and the 
collectors of the public revenue, availing themselves of these disorders, 
embezzled the money in their hands. Cantacuzenus says that the young 
Andronicus was averse to march against his grandfather, fearing lest his 
army should storm Constantinople. In order, therefore, to prevent his 
grandfather from being dethroned, he wrote secretly to the old emperor to 


advise that measures might be concerted to turn aside the first ardour of his 
own troops. A treaty was concluded at Rhegium, where the prince had 
established his headquarters, by which the rights of Andronicus the Younger 
to the succession of the empire were recognised, and he was invested with 
the government of Thrace from Selymbria to Christopolis as his appanage. 


This peace was of very short duration. The exactions of the prince’s troops, 
and the intrigues of Sir Janni and the emperor induced several cities of 
Thrace to desert the party of the young Andronicus. Heraclea received an 
imperial garrison, and the prince, finding that his cause was losing ground, 
assembled his army and laid siege to the city in November, 1321. His troops 
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had clamoured for the renewal of the war during the summer ; they were 
averse to keep the field in winter, so that, when the attack on Heraclea was 
defeated, the prince marched up to the walls of Constantinople. He had now 
few partisans in the capital, and he was soon compelled to retire into winter 
quarters at Didymoteichos. A new treaty of peace was concluded at 
Epibates in July, 1322, which removed some of the causes of dissatisfaction 
to both parties. 


On the 2nd of February, 1325, Andronicus the Younger received the 
imperial crown. This may be considered a proof that the ministers of the 
emperor had persuaded him to stifle all his resentment, and lay aside his 
schemes for excluding his grandson from the throne. But in the following 
year the two emperors allowed the city of Prusa to be taken by the Ottoman 
Turks, without either making an effort to relieve it. This fact seemed to 
prove that neither could allow his best officers and troops to succour this 
important city, lest his colleague should take advantage of their absence. 
Intrigues followed intrigues. 


The civil war was renewed under circumstances extremely unfavourable to 
the old emperor, whose conduct rendered it inevitable. The people were 
universally disgusted with his despotism and injustice, and the young 
Andronicus seems to have expected that they would have immediately 
admitted him into Constantinople. Finding that this could not be effected, 
he hastened into Macedonia in the midst of winter, leaving the protostrator 
Synadenus to blockade the capital. Liberal promises of reduced taxation, 
and the assurance that all arrears due to the imperial treasury should be can- 
celled, insured his entry into most of the towns, and rendered his march a 
triumph. Thessalonica, Edessa, Castoria, Beroea, Pelagonia, Achrida, and 
Deabolis, opened their gates. The krall [king] of Servia, who consulted his 


own interest, refused to assist the officers of the reigning emperor, and took 
advantage of the confusion to gain possession of the frontier fortress of 
Prosacon. Strumbitza and Melenicon were the only strong places that 
remained in the possession of the partisans of Andronicus II. 


While these events hajpened, Synadenus gained a complete victory over 
the garrison of Constantinople, on its making an attempt to raise the 
blockade. When the news of this victory reached Andronicus, he hastened 
to the army before the walls of the capital. Treasonable assistance was soon 
secured, and on the night of Monday, May 23rd, 1328, a party of soldiers 
scaled the walls ; the garrison joined in proclaiming Andronicus III ; the 
gates were thrown open, and the young emperor marched directly to the 
imperial palace to assure his grandfather that, though he had ceased to 
govern, he would be treated with all the honour due to a sovereign prince. 


Two years after the taking of Constantinople, Andronicus III was attacked 
by a serious illness, and his ministers feared lest his grandfather might again 
recover the throne. To prevent the possibility of this event, Synadenus 
compelled the old man to become a monk, and to sign a declaration that he 
would never again mount the throne, nor pretend to dispose of the empire in 
case of his grandson’s death. Andronicus II had already lost the use of his 
eyes, and this, his last public act, was signed with two crosses, one in red 
ink as emperor and another in black as a humble monk. The patriarch Isaiah 
sent to congratulate him on his change of life : the petulant old man 
regarded this message as an insult, and sent back some violent and probably 
not unjust reproaches to the head of the church. His name continued to be 
mentioned in the public prayers as the most religious and most Christian 
basileus, the monk Antony. One evening, after a literary party at which 
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his daughter Simonida was present, he was suddenly seized with an illness 
which soon terminated his life. He expired on the 13th day of February, 
1332, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 


Andronicus II was a man who, with few personal vices, possessed many of 
the worst qualities of a sovereign. He had capacity enough to direct the 
whole civil and ecclesiastical business of the em]3ire, but was destitute of 
the judgment necessary to direct it well. He rarely took a right step, and 
never at the proper time ; so that his petulant pride and pedantic despotism 
proved more ruinous to the empire than the worst vices of many of his 
predecessors. His ecclesiastical bigotry especially served as an instrument 
of providence for effecting the ruin and degradation of the orthodox Eastern 
church, and of the Greek race. That the Greeks allowed themselves to be so 
long misled and oppressed by so worthless and weak a sovereign, may 
perhaps be accepted as a proof that the nation was sunk in selfishness and 
bigotry like the emperor, c 


Andronicus III, now absolute monarch, showed great bravery against the 
Turks, but he could not stay their progress in Anatolia, nor prevent their 
descents on Europe. Neither could he complete the conquest of Epirus nor 
live at peace with his neighbours on the peninsula. 


He died in 1341, leaving his son, Joannes V (PalcBologus), a minor, under 
the regency of his wife, Anne of Savoy. The lord chamberlain, 
Cantacuzenus, affected at first to protect them, but his proteges soon found 
him too powerful. They got up scandals about him, imprisoned his relatives, 
allowed the houses of his partisans to be destroyed. These latter forced him 
to take the crown under the title of Joannes VI. Civil war again broke out in 
the empire. Cantacuzenus allied himself with Stephen, krall of Servia, and 
with Omur Beg, the Seljuk emir of Ionia. Anne of Savoy asked help from 
the latter’s rival, Orkhan, sultan of the Ottomans. 


Intrigue alternated with massacre. Cantacuzenus contrived to gain over this 
same Orkhan by giving him his daughter Theodora. On both sides the 
infidels were authorised to carry off Byzantine subjects, and the ports and 
vessels of the empire were placed at their disposal to enable them to 
transport their captives into Asia. The foreigners took advantage of the 
general anarchy to oppress the provinces and towns. The krall of Servia 
conquered Macedonia as far as Pherse, and called himself czar of the 
Greeks and Servians. The Genoese retook Chios, which Andronicus IH had 


seized from them, and blockaded Constantinople, defended by other 
Italians, under Facciolati. 


The latter, whilst the empress was giving a banquet to her partisans, opened 
the Golden Gate to Cantacuzenus. Anne was obliged to come to an 
agreement. It was arranged that Cantacuzenus should be emperor first, but 
only for ten years ; that is, until Joannes V attained his twenty-first year. 
The partisans of neither side were satisfied with this transaction. 


So feeble was the empire that the Genoese ventured to impose their own 
will in the very capital. Cantacuzenus had tried to reconstruct an Hellenic 
navy, and attempted to bring a little life into tlie port of Byzantium by 
lowering the port dues. The Genoese considered this injurious to their 
Galatian colony. They massacred the crew of a Grecian ship, and exacted 
that a large territory adjoining Galata should be ceded to them. A war 
followed, which lasted four years (1348-1352). To fight the Genoese the 
Greeks had called in Venetian and Catalan fleets. A bloody naval battle was 
fought under the very walls of the town, and the Greeks were victorious. 
Cantacuzenus had to capitulate (May 6, 1352) and give them all they 
demanded. 
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Civil war also soon recommenced. The whole country was horribly 
ravaged. An Ottoman army under Suleiman (Solyman), son of Orkhan and 
in Cantacuzenus’ pay, carried off the inhabitants by thousands. Joannes V 
was despoiled of his authority and private domains ; in the room of the fal- 
len prince, Matthias, son of Joannes VI, was associated with his father and 
crowned emperor at St. Sophia (1354). Then, in 1355, with the concurrence 
of Francesco Gattilusio and other Genoese, PaUeologus surprised and 
entered Constantinople. He had to negotiate. 


Joannes V and Joannes VI continued to live in the palace with equal 
authority. Matthias was to keep the crown for life, as well as Hadrianopolis. 


Lesbos had ceded its full sovereignty to Gattilusio (1355). 


Joannes VI did not feel at all secure. Perhaps he felt remorse for hav-ing 
brought so many evils on the empire ; perhaps he had a fit of religious 
fervour and contempt for worldly things, but at any rate he donned the 
monkish garb and retired into the convent of Mangana (1355). He only 
came out to join his prayers to the threats of Joannes V in order to make 
Matthias lay aside the purple (1357). 


By the abdication to which he had forced his son, the legitimate order of 
succession resumed its course in the house of Falseologus. Unhappily, the 
Greek Empire of the fourteenth century was not strong enough to stand the 
shocks of civil war. Irreparable losses in men, money, and territory were 
inflicted on her. Genoa and Venice were driving their talons deeper and 
deeper into her enfeebled body. The Greek Morea, and even Thessalonica, 
had grown used to doing as they would. Finally, the different parties had 
shown the Ottomans methods which they were not likely to forget.’ 


THE CRUSADE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


Latin Europe alone could have saved the Greek Empire, but in the 
fourteenth century she was worn out by wars with nation after nation, by 
the antagonism between the Roman pope and the Avignon pope, and even 
between council and council. When a sovereign pontiff appeared authorised 
to speak in the name of Europe, he imposed, as the first condition to an 
uncertain union, the recognition of his supremacy by the Eastern church. 


It would take too long to recall all the crusading projects which were raised 
in the papal court of Avignon, and in that of the French kings from Philippe 
le Bel to Philippe VI of Valois. Under Benedict XII, a fleet was placed 
under the orders of the legate Henry, patriarch in partihus of 
Constantinople. Smyrna was taken from the Ionian emir, Omur “eg (1343). 
Fifty-two pirate ships were destroyed by the Christian fleet in sight of 
Athos (1344). 


In 1366 Amadeus VI of Savoy, uncle of Joannes V, appeared in Byzantine 
waters. He took Gallipoli and Sozopolis from the Turks, repulsed an 
invasion of the Bulgarians, took from them Mesembria and Varna, and 
dictated a peace. In 1390, Louis IT of Clermont, duke of Bourbon, landed at 
Tunis, Africa (Mehadia), but failed in the assault. 


Thus in the West the crusading spirit was not yet extinct. Many of these 
crusades inspired little love for the Grecian Empire. Among the numerous 
projects presented to the popes and western sovereigns, there was one 
urging that the conquest of Byzantium was an indispensable preliminary to 
delivering the Holy Land. 


[1 The fate of the empire was sealed when Murad took Hadrianopolis in 
13G1, following this the next year with the capture of ’hilippopolis and 
Serres. | 
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Joannes V Palseologus hoped, although this formidable Western sword was 
in so many hands, to turn it against the enemies of the empire. So pressing 
was the danger, that the head of the orthodox church had to consent to go 
and kneel at Rome before Pope Urban V (1369). Unfortunately the 
resources of the pope had been exhausted by the last enterprise. At Venice 
Joannes V had to borrow, at high interest, enough money to continue his 
journey. After a fruitless tour in the south of France, as Joannes V was 
passing through Venice, quite unable to repay the loan, he was imprisoned 
at the request of his creditors. Thus the sacred person of the heir of 
Constantine the Great was kept in pledge by Venetian usurers. 


THE BMPIEE TRIBUTAKY TO THE TURKS 


Joannes V had two sons, between whom he had divided his dominions 
beforehand. The elder, Andronicus, had been associated with the emperor ; 
the second, Manuel, was governor of Thessaly. The emperor first addressed 
himself to the elder, begging him to collect funds for his ransom. 
Andronicus coldly replied that the treasury was empty. In truth, he was in 
no hurry to hasten the return of his father and colleague. Manuel had more 
pity. He mortgaged his lands and sent the money. 


When Joannes returned to Constantinople he rewarded the two sons 
according to their deserts. Andronicus he disgraced, and associated Manuel 
with him in the empire. Abandoned by all his supporters, he consented to 
pay tribute to Murad I in 1881. Then, under the weight of crushing 
necessities, he had to sustain a further humiliation. Besides the tribute, he 
promised Murad to furnish a military contingent, and to give him one of his 
sons as hostage. 


The Greek Empire now found itself in exactly the same position with regard 
to the Turks as the Russian princes were in relation to the khans of the 
Golden Horde. Like the princes of Moscow, Tver, and Ryazan, the basileus 
only existed by submitting to humiliations ; like them, he had to cringe to 
the horde. His situation was worse than theirs ; the khan only asked from 
the Russian kniazes tribute, obedience, and a military contingent. What 
more could he find to tempt his avarice in poverty-stricken Russia? The 
relations of the sultan and the basileus were not the same. The one could not 
pardon the other for perpetuating his memory in a city that was to be the 
capital of the new empire. The exactions were therefore more severe, the 
humiliations more cruelly calculated, the desire for spoliation was inex- 
tinguishable. Joannes V ended his miserable life in 1391, and his son Man- 
uel succeeded him. 


Of all the Palseologi, Manuel was the most cultivated and the most 
generous. He only felt the more shame at the degradation of the times. 
Perhaps he may best be compared with the Russian prince, Alexander 
Nevski.e 
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CHAPTER XI MANUEL II TO THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
[1391-1453 A.D.] MANUEL II (1391-1399 A.D.) 


The emperor Manuel was at Brusa “ when he heard of his father’s death. He 
was generally esteemed, being neither destitute of talent nor personal 
courage, while his disposition was mild and conciliatory. Before Bajazet 
was informed of the death of Joannes V the new emperor had made his 
escape, and reached Constantinople in safety ; but the sultan treated him as 
a rebellious vassal in consequence of his secret departure. Joannes 
Paheologus, the son of Andronicus, who had succeeded his father in the 
appanage of Selymbria, was encouraged to claim the empire in virtue of the 
treaty of 1381, by which the succession had been secured to his father and 
himself. A body of Turkish troops was instructed to ravage the Greek 
territory up to the very walls of Constantinople ; but other matters calling 
for Bajazet’s care, he accepted the submission of Manuel, and the Greek 
emperor again appeared as a vassal at the Sublime Porte. 


The ambition of Bajazet was unbounded, and his love of war was inflamed 
by an inordinate confidence in his own military talents, and in the power of 
the Ottoman army. He despised the Christians, and considered it his first 
duty to reduce them to the condition of subjects, if not of slaves. The 
position of Manuel was therefore as dangerous as it was degrading ; for 
although the spectacle of a Roman emperor standing as a suppliant? before 
his throne soothed the pride of Bajazet, it was apparent that his vanity 
would readily yield to his ambition, if an opportunity presented of gaining 
Constantinople. 


For several years Bajazet was employed consolidating his dominions both 
in Europe and Asia, and he was compelled to watch the movements of the 
western powers, which threatened him with a new crusade. At last, when 
Sigismund, king of Hungary, was about to invade the Ottoman dominions, 
the sultan convoked an assembly of the Christian j/rinces who were then 


his vassals, in order to prevent their combining to assist the invaders. 
Manuel, the Greek emperor, Joannes, despot of Selymbria, Theodore, 
despot of the Peloponnesus, Stephen, king of Servia, Constantine Dragazes, 
the son of Tzarco, prince of the valley of the Vardar, and several Greek, 
Servian, Bulgarian, 


[1 The name given to ancient Prusa after it fell into the hands of the Turks. ] 
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[1395-1399 A.D.] and Albanian chiefs of less importance, who were 
already independent, appeared in the Ottoman camp at Serres. 
Circumstances induced the emperor Manuel and the despot Theodore to 
believe that their correspondence with the pope was known to the sultan, 
and that their lives were in danger. They both fled, and gained their own 
states in safety. Joannes of Selymbria remained to profit by the flight of his 
uncles ; but Bajazet could only attend to the Hungarian war. His brilliant 
victory at Nicopolis in 1396 taught all Europe that the discipline of the 
janizaries was more than a match for the valour of the chivalry of France, 
and left him at liberty to punish the Greek princes for their desertion. He 
immediately turned his arms against the despot Theodore, and marched in 
person into Thessaly. The bishop of Phocis was the first traitor who joined 
the Mussulmans, and urged them to conquer Greece. The Wallachians of 
Thessaly and the widow of the count of Galona submitted to the terms 
imposed on them ; and the sultan, seeing that no resistance would be offered 
to his troops by the Greeks in the Peloponnesus, turned back to Thrace. His 
generals, Yakub and Evrenus, took Corinth and Argos ; while Theodore 
shut himself up within the walls of Misithra, and contemplated the ruin of 
his subjects without making an effort to save them. The Ottoman army, after 


ravaging great part of the peninsula, retired, carrying away immense booty 
and thirty thousand prisoners, whom they sold as slaves. 


As Bajazet was not master of a sufficient naval force to attempt blockad-ing 
Constantinople, he resolved to undermine the power of Manuel in such a 
way as would be least likely to awaken the jealousy of the commercial 
republics of Italy. He fanned the flames of family discord, which shed their 
lurid light on the records of the house of Palseologus by acknowledging 
Joannes, despot of Selymbria, as the lawful emperor of Constantinople and 
supplying him with a Turkish army to blockade Manuel by land. 


The emperor Manuel, as soon as he saw that war with Bajazet was 
inevitable, had sent an ambassador to solicit assistance from Charles VI 
king of France. The marshal de Boucicault, who had already served with 
distinction in the East, and had been taken prisoner by Bajazet at Nicopolis, 
was appointed to command the forces which Charles VI sent to assist the 
Greek emperor. Boucicault sailed from Aigues-Mortes, and after some 
delay effected his junction with a fleet composed of eight Genoese, eight 
Venetian, two Rhodian galleys, and one of Mytilene, and proceeded to 
Constantinople, where he arrived in 1398. The arrival of Boucicault and his 
little army, which consisted of six hundred men-at-arms, without horses, six 
hundred infantry soldiers, and one thousand archers and cross-bowmen, 
revived the courage of the Greeks. The Genoese and Venetians were well 
acquainted with the Ottoman coast, and all under the direction of 
Constantinople carried on a succession of plundering incursions along the 
Asiatic coast, from the gulfs of Nicomedia and Mudania to the shores of the 
Black Sea. It was evident that this system of warfare could not long uphold 
the empire, and Boucicault, finding the Greeks incapable of making any 
exertions in their own defence, advised Manuel to seek assistance from the 
western nations. This advice would have in all probability arrived too late, 
had not the Ottoman power at this moment been threatened by the great 
Tatar conqueror, Timur. The sultan was therefore as much inclined to 
conclude a temporary peace as the emperor. The pretensions of Joannes of 
Selymbria were the only obstacle, and Manuel overcame this difficulty by a 
generous resolution. He opened communications with his nephew, whom he 
easily convinced that, if he entered Constantinople with Turkish troops, his 
reign would prove 
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of short duration. He then offered to receive Joannes as his colleague, and 
invest him with the government, while he himself visited western Europe. 
The marshal Boucicault guaranteed these arrangements, and a French force 
remained in the capital to protect the interests of Manuel during his 
absence. On the 4th of December, 1399, Joannes entered Constantinople, 
and was proclaimed emperor, and on the 10th, ]SIanuel quitted his capital 
with Boucicault to present himself as a suppliant at the European courts. 


Manuel II gained very little by his mendicant pilgrimage to Italy, France, 
and England. Some valuable presents were bestowed upon him by Visconti, 
the magnificent duke of INlilan, and Charles VI of France granted him a 
pension of thirty thousand crowns ; but he was compelled to return to 
Constantinople at the end of two years, with a little money and a few 
volunteers collected from people poorer and not more numerous than the 
Greeks. He learned on his way home that his enemy Bajazet had been 
defeated by Timur at Angora, and that the Ottoman Empire was utterly 
ruined. On reaching Constantinople he deprived his nephew Joannes, who 
had ruled during his absence, of the imperial title, and banished him to 
Lemnos. Joannes had already placed the Greek Empire in a state of 
vassalage to the Tatar conqueror ; Manuel ratified the treaty, and paid to 
Timur the tribute which he had formerly paid to Bajazet. Rarely has the 
world seen a more total defeat than that sustained by the Ottoman army. 
Bajazet died a captive in the hands of Timur. 


Rarely has so great a victory produced so little effect on the fate of the 
vanquished. For a moment, indeed, the Ottoman power was humbled, and 
an opening formed for the revival of the Greek Empire ; but no energy 
remained in the political organisation of the Hellenic race beyond the 
confined sphere of local and individual interests ; while the institutions of 
Orkhan, surviving the defeats and civil wars of the Ottomans, soon restored 
power to their central government, and rendered the sultan again the arbiter 
of the fate of Greece. 


The civil wars among the sons of Bajazet had no small influence in 
prolonging the existence of the Greek Empire. The Ottoman historians 
reckon an interregnum of ten years after the battle of Angora, during which 
four of the sons of Bajazet contended for the sovereignty. Suleiman, Isa, 
and Mousa successively perished, and the youngest of the family, 
Muhammed I, at last reunited all his father’s dominions, and was regarded 
as his legitimate successor and the fifth sultan of the Ottomans, including 
Osman, the founder of the dynasty. 


After the battle of Angora, Suleiman sought safety in Constantinople, where 
he concluded a treaty with the emperor Manuel in the year 1403, by which 
he yielded up Thessalonica, the valley of the Strymon, Thessaly, and the 
coast of the Black Sea, as far as Varna, to the Greeks. Joannes of Selymbria 
was recalled from Lemnos, and established at Thessalonica with the title of 
emperor ; but the control of the government was vested by INIanuel in the 
hands of Demetrius Leontaris, a Byzantine noble. In return for the cession 
of these provinces, the emperor furnished Suleiman with money to collect 
an army and to establish his authority over the remainder of the Ottoman 
dominions in Europe. 


But the debauchery of Suleiman at last induced the janizaries to join Mousa, 
and Suleiman was slain in attempting to escape to Constantinople, 1410 
A.D. The close alliance which had existed between Suleiman and Manuel 
induced Mousa to turn his arms against the Greek Empire. He reconquered 
all the towns in Macedonia and Thessaly which his brother had 
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ceded to Manuel, with the exception of Thessalonica and Zeitounion. 
Mousa then laid siege to Constantinople ; but his operations were paralysed 
by the destruction of a naval armament he had fitted out. The emperor had 
strengthened the imperial fleet, the command of which he had entrusted 


to his natural brother, named also Manuel, a man of courage and military 
talents. The admiral gained a complete victory over the Ottoman fleet ; but 
his brilliant success excited the jealousy of his imperial brother. On 
returning to receive the thanks of his country, he was thrown into prison on 
an accusation of treason, and remained a prisoner during the life of his 
brother. The siege of Constantinople was merely a succession of skirmishes 
under its walls, in which several Greek nobles were slain ; and the attention 
of Mousa was soon exclusively occupied by the attacks of his brother 
Muhammed. 


Mousa rendered his government as unpopular by his severity as Suleiman 
by his debauchery, and many of the Ottoman officers in Europe invited 
Muhammed to seize the throne. The emperor Manuel agreed to furnish 
transports to convey the Asiatic troops over the Bosporus; but he refused to 
admit them into Constantinople, though he allowed them to form their camp 
under its walls. The first operations of Muhammed were unsuccessful : but 
at last he forced Mousa to retire to Hadrianopolis, who, in the end, was 
deserted by all his followers and slain, 1413 a.d. Little more than ten years 
had elapsed from the day that Muhammed, then a mere youth, fled from the 
field of Angora with only one faithful companion, until he reunited under 
his sway nearly all the extensive dominions which had been ruled by his 
father. Timur had not perceived the fact that, the tribute of Christian 
children being the keystone on which the whole fabric of the Ottoman 
power rested, its resources were really much greater in Europe than in Asia. 


The Greek Empire enjoyed an uninterrupted peace during the reign of 
Muhammed I, which lasted until the year 1421 ; and Manuel devoted his 
attention during this period to restoring some order in the public 
administration, and to re-establishing the sway of the central authority in 
the distant provinces of the empire. After completing his reforms in the 
civil, financial, military, and ecclesiastical departments of Constantinople, 
he found it necessary to visit the provinces in person, in order to reduce the 
local power of the Greek archons within reasonable bounds. He quitted 
Constantinople in the month of July, 1413, and commenced his operations 
by reducing the island of Thasos, the citadel of which resisted his little 
army for two months. The emperor then visited Thessalonica, where it 
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appears that he remained more than a year. His nephew Joannes, who was 
governor of the city, assumed the monastic habit; but whether he was 
compelled by the emperor to adopt this step, in order to allow tlie new 
reforms to be carried into execution, is uncertain. The despot Andronicus, 
the emperor’s second son, was appointed governor of Thessalonica. After 
his father’s death he sold the city to the Venetians for the sum of fifty 
thousand sequins. 


In March, 1415, Manuel visited the Peloponnesus. The Roman Empire of 
the East had shrunk to such pitiful dimensions that the Byzantine province, 
which comprised only about three-quarters of that peninsula, was now its 
most extensive province. The first care of the emperor was to strengthen the 
means of defending this territory by fortifying the Isthmus of Corinth. He 
then directed his attention to reforming the abuses which the feudal tyranny 
of the Franks and the unprincipled fiscal extortions of the Greek archons 
had introduced into the administration. These abuses were rapidly 
exterminating the Greek agricultural population, and making way for the 
immigration of a ruder class of Albanian labourers. 


When we compare the reforms of Manuel with the legislation of Orkhan, 
we are astonished at the great intellectual superiority displayed by the 
Ottomans at this period. The Greek emperor adopted only a few temporary 
devices to arrest the progress of social putrefaction in a diseased society. 
His own talents and the energies of his people were incompetent to make 
any bold efforts for extirpating the sources of the evil, and for infusing a 
spirit of honesty and patriotism into Greek society. Yet the fact that Greek 
society as well as the imperial government was rapidly decaying was 
generally acknowledged. The despot Theodore, Manuel’s brother, who died 
about the year 1407, had felt the task of undertaking the regeneration of 


Greece so hopeless, and had found the difficulty of governing the 
Peloponnesians so great, that he attempted to sell his province to the knights 
of Rhodes, after he had introduced numerous colonies of Albanians to fill 
up the void caused by the decrease of the native population. 


From a Satirist of the time, we learn that while the emperor Manuel was 
occupied in diminishing the power and checking the abuses of the archons 
of the Peloponnesus and of the Constantinopolitan officials, many of the 
courtiers in his household made a traffic of creating new corruptions in the 
administration by selling imperial decrees and golden bulls. The character 
of the native Greeks he declares to be equally bad. He says: “They are 
formed of three parts : their tongue speaks one thing, their mind meditates 
another, and their actions accord with neither.” There can be no good 
administration among an utterly demoralised people. When the emperor 
returned to Constantinople, he carried with him some of the most turbulent 
and intriguing of the Peloponnesian chiefs, who had, previous to his arrival, 
contrived to appropriate the greater part of the taxes levied on the people to 
their own use. Indeed the most important result of Manuel’s visit was the 
introduction of such a degree of order in the provincial administration, that 
a fixed sum could be regularly remitted to the imperial treasury at 
Constantinople. His son Theodore remained as his viceroy at Misithra. 


The death of Sultan Muhammed I in 1421 involved the empire in a contest 
with his son, Murad II. The self-conceit of the Greeks persuaded them that 
they could guide the progress of the Ottomans by their superiority in 
diplomacy. No experience could teach them that rhetoric and scliolastic 
learning are feeble arms against military discipline and national courage. A 
pretender to the Ottoman throne resided at Constantinople, named 
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Mustapha, who asserted that he was a son of Bajazet. He was now 
acknowledged as lawful sultan, and Manuel concluded with him a treaty, by 
which Mustapha promised to restore Gallipoli, the Chalcidice of 


Macedonia, and the maritime cities on the Black Sea, while the emperor 
engaged to furnish money and military stores. He was abandoned by his 
followers, taken prisoner by Murad II, and hanged, in order to convince the 
world that he was an impostor. 


Murad resolved to punish Manuel for his intrigues. The emperor was now 
weakened by age, and the direction of public affairs was in a great measure 
entrusted to his son Joannes, who endeavoured to appease the sultan with 
abject apologies. Murad gave the imperial ambassadors no answer until his 
preparations were completed. He then inarched forward and formed the 
siege of Constantinople, establishing his own headquarters at the church of 
the Fountain, and commencing his lines of circumvallation in the month of 
June, 1422. His lines extended from the Golden Gate to the Wooden Gate ; 
two movable towers were built to assist the storming of the wall, and 
cannon were employed by the Ottomans for the first time. This early 
artillery, however, was so ill-constructed and ill-served that it produced 
little effect. A thousand of the bravest janizaries fell before the walls ; while 
the Greeks, fighting under cover of their battlements, lost only 130 killed 
and wounded. Murad II did not renew his attack on Constantinople, and the 
last act of Manuel’s reign was to sign a treaty of peace, by which Murad left 
the empire in possession of a few cities in Thrace, of Thessalonica, and a 
few forts near the mouths of the Strymon, Mount Athos, Zeitounion, and 
some places in Thessaly. Manuel also engaged to pay the sultan an annual 
tribute of three hundred thousand aspers. 


Manuel adopted the monastic habit two years before his death, and took the 
name of Matthew, but he continued to give his advice on public affairs. He 
died in July, 1425, at the age of seventy-seven, after a reign of thirty-four 
years. 


REIGN OF JOANNES VII (1423-1448 A.U.) 


Joannes VII found the Eastern Roman Empire reduced to the city of 
Constantinople, a few neighbouring towns, Thessalonica, and a part of the 
Peloponnesus. His reign of twenty-three years passed in almost 
uninterrupted peace ; yet this long period of tranquillity was productive of 
no improvement. As far as the revenues both of the government and of the 


nation were concerned, the emperor and the people alike consumed, before 
the expiration of each year, all that the year had produced. 


The diminution of the Greek population contrasted strangely with the rapid 
increase of the Ottomans, while their decline in wealth and industry offered 
a still more unfavourable point of comparison with the Genoese colony of 
Galata. The trade of the Greeks had passed into the hands of the Italians ; 
the power of the Byzantine emperors was transferred to the Ottoman 
sultans. The loss of personal dignity and courage followed the loss of 
national honour and power. Plague and pestilence, as often happens, came 
as attendants on neglected police, bad government, and social disorder. In 
the year 1431 a contagious disease of fearful mortality decimated the 
population of Constantinople ; and it was the ninth return of pestilence 
since the great plague of 1347. Nations, however, are rarely sensible of their 
own degradation, and at this time the Greeks looked on the Latins with 
contempt as well as hatred ; they despised the western Europeans as 
heretics, and the 
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Turks as barbarians. Court processions, religious ceremonies, and national 
vanity amused and consoled them as they hastened along the path of 
degradation and ruin. 


All the fortified posts had been destroyed by Murad II when he besieged 
Constantinople, and the country, as far as Selymbria, was inhabited only by 
a few Greeks engaged in agriculture, who dwelt in open villages. The Greek 
empire ended at Selymbria. The frontier territory of the Ottomans was a 
similar scene of devastation, the land being tilled by a few Christian 
peasants for their Turkish masters. 


BRIEF UNION OF THE GREEK AND ROMAN CHURCHES 


The conquest of Thessalonica by Sultan Murad in 1430, the quarrels of the 
despots Theodore, Constantine, and Thomas in the Peloponnesus, and the 
insolence of the Genoese of Galata, who attacked Constantinople on 
account of some disputes relating to the Black Sea trade, warned the 
emperor Joannes VII that, unless he could secure some efficient military aid 
from strangers, the Ottoman power would soon overwhelm the Greek 
Empire. The pope was the only sovereign who possessed sufficient power 
and influence to obtain effectual aid for the Eastern Empire : but there was 
no probability that he would exert that influence, unless the emperor 
Joannes consented to the union of the Greek and Latin churches, and 
recognised the papal supremacy. In this critical conjuncture the statesmen 
and ecclesiastics of rank at Constantinople decided that the political 
exigencies of their situation authorised their truckling even with the 
doctrines of their church. 


In the year 1438 the emperor Joannes and the Greek patriarch made their 
appearance at the council of Ferrara. In the following year the council was 
transferred to Florence, where, after long discussions, the Greek emperor 
and all the members of the clergy who had attended the council, with the 
exception of the bishop of Ephesus, adopted the doctrines of the Roman 
church concerning the procession of the Holy Ghost, the addition to the 
Nicene Creed, the nature of purgatory, the condition of the soul after its 
separation from the body until the day of judgment, the use of unleavened 
bread in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and the papal supremacy. The 
union of the two churches was solemnly ratified in the magnificent 
cathedral of Florence on the 6th of July, 1439, when the Greeks abjured 
their ancient faith in a vaster edifice and under a loftier dome than that of 
their own much-vaunted temple of St. Sophia. 


The emperor Joannes derived none of the advantages he had expected from 
the simulated union of the churches. Pope Eugenius, it is true, supplied him 
liberally with money, but his holiness forgot his promise to send a fleet to 
defend Constantinople. 


On his return Joannes found his subjects indignant at the manner in which 
the honour and doctrines of the Greek church had been sacrificed in an 
unsuccessful diplomatic speculation. The bishops who had obsequiously 


signed the articles of union at Florence, now sought popularity by deserting 
the emperor, and making a parade of their repentance, lamenting their 
wickedness in falling off for a time from the pure doctrine of the orthodox 
church. The only permanent result of this abortive attempt at Christian 
union was to increase the bigotry of the orthodox, and to furnish the Latins 
with just grounds for condemning the perfidious dealings and bad faith of 
the Greeks. In both ways it assisted the progress of the Ottoman power. 
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The emperor Joannes, seeing public affairs in this hopeless state, thought 
only of keeping on good terms with the sultan. His brother Demetrius, 
however, who had accompanied him to Florence, shared his apostasy, and 
partaken of the papal bounty, now basely attempted to take advantage of the 
popular dissatisfaction with the union. He claimed the throne as being the 
first child of Manuel who was a Porphyrogenitus, but he trusted to gain his 
ends by the aid of Turkish troops rather than by the merits of his title or the 
preference of the Greeks. Collecting a large force composed of the Turkish 
nomads, who were ready to join any standard that offered them an 
opportunity of plundering and enslaving the Christians, Demetrius marched 
to besiege his brother in Constantinople. Sultan Murad took no direct part in 
the contest, but he allowed Demetrius to enrol Turkish troops without 
opposition, and viewed with satisfaction a rebellion which tended to 
weaken the empire. When called upon to choose between the two brothers, 
the Greek people acknowledged the superiority of the reigning emperor. 
Demetrius, after plundering the suburbs of Constantinople, saw his army 
melt away, and was happy to find that his brother’s moderation and love of 
peace was so great that he was allowed to retain his principality at 
Mesembria with the title of despot. 


The deeds of Joannes (Janos) Hunyady might have awakened the Greeks 
from their lethargy, had any warlike spirit survived in the nation. The 


victory of the Hungarian army at the pass of Isladi, and a war with the 
sultan of Karamania, threatened the Ottoman Empire with serious danger ; 
but the victory of Varna re-established the glory of the sultan’s arms. 
Neither the successes of the Hungarians nor the presence of a papal force in 
the Hellespont, which at last made its appearance under the command of 
Cardinal Gondolmieri, could induce Emperor Joannes to unite his cause 
with that of the western powers. He had obtained too many proofs of the 
instability and imprudence of their counsels. The moment he heard of the 
great victory of Sultan Murad at Varna, he sent an embassy to congratulate 
his suzerain, and solicit a renewal of their alliance, which the sultan 
immediately granted. Joannes even contrived to avoid taking part in the war 
carried on against the sultan by his brother Constantine in Greece, and 
succeeded in preserving uninterrupted peace until his death in 1448. During 
his inglorious reign of twenty-three years he never forgot that he was a 
vassal of the Ottoman Empire. He proved precisely the temporising 
manager of the state that circumstances required ; and his pliancy averted, 
during his lifetime, the calamities which were ready to overwhelm the 
Greek Empire. 


EEIGX OF CONSTANTINE XIII (1448-1453 A.D.) 


Constantine XUI, the last of the Greek emperors, was residing in his 
despotat at Sparta when his brother Joannes VII died. As he had been 
recently engaged in hostilities with the sultan, it was doubtful whether 
Murad would acknowledge him as emperor, and Demetrius availed himself 
of these doubts to make another attempt to occupy the throne. The 
deficiency of truth, honour, and patriotism among the Greek aristocracy 
during the last century of the Eastern Empire is almost without a parallel in 
history ; but Demetrius was too well known and too generally despised to 
find a large party even in that worthless aristocracy disposed to espouse his 
cause, while Constantine, on the other hand, was known to possess both 
candour and energy, and was respected by all except the most bigoted 
among the orthodox Greeks. 
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Sultan INIurad II died in February, 1451, after a prosperous reign of thirty 
years, and was succeeded by his son ISIuhammed II, who was only twenty- 
one years old. Muhammed II was a man of great ambition and great talents; 
he united with extraordinary activity and courage a degree of judgment rare 
in his high station, and still rarer at his early age. 


The conquest of Constantinople was the first object of his ambition. It was 
by nature the capital of his dominions, and as long as it remained in the 
hands of the Greeks the Ottoman Empire lay open to the invasions of the 
western Christians. Having concluded a truce for three years with John 
Hunyady, the young sultan crossed over into Asia to suppress the hostile 
proceedings of Ibrahim, the sultan of Karamania. 


Constantine, who appears to have formed a very erroneous idea of the 
talents and character of Muhammed, took this opportunity of insulting him 
in the most sensitive manner by sending an embassy to demand an 
augmentation of the pension of three hundred thousand aspers, which the 
Ottoman court had accorded to the Greek for the maintenance of Orkhan, 
the grandson of Suleiman. The ambassadors were instructed to insinuate 
that, if the demand were not granted, Orkhan might be allowed to lay claim 
to the Ottoman throne. 


Such an insult was not likely to be ever forgotten by a haughty and 
ambitious prince. The wary young sultan, however, dismissed the 
ambassadors with courtesy. But as soon as his Asiatic campaign was 
finished, he ordered the imperial agents to be expelled from the territory in 
the valley of the Strymon which had been assigned for the maintenance of 
Orkhan, and stopped all further payments. Shortly after, without informing 
Constantine of his intention, he constructed a fortress on the Greek territory 
at the narrowest part of the Bosporus, opposite a fort which had been 
constructed by Bajazet I on the Asiatic shore. The distance between the two 
forts is about three-quarters of a mile, and a rapid current flows between. 
The sultan had made every preparation for completing the work with 
extraordinary celerity. An ample supply of materials had beeij collected 


before his object was known, and as soon as the plan of the fortress was 
marked out, a thousand masons and two thousand labourers worked 
incessantly to complete the walls. 


Constantine had good reason to consider the construction of this fortress on 
his territory, within five miles of his capital, and commanding its approach 
from the Black Sea, as an infraction of the treaty between the two empires, 
but he was too weak to resent this signal revenge for his own recent threats. 
He complained of the hostile invasion of the Greek territory, but 
Muhammed treated his reclamations with contempt, observing that 
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the ground on which tlie fortress was built, having been purchased and paid 
for, was Turkish property, and the emperor of Constantinople, being a vas- 
sal of the Porte, had no right to dispute the will of the sultan. 


The first open resistance was offered by some Greeks, who endeavoured to 
prevent Muhammed’s engineers from carrying off the marble columns from 
a church. These pious Christians were cut to pieces by the Ottoman troops. 
As the work advanced the sultan’s aggressions increased. His soldiers were 
allowed to plunder ; quarrels ensued in which blood was shed, and then the 
Turks attacked the Greeks who were getting in the harvest, and slew the 
reapers. Constantine in alarm closed the gates of Constantinople, cut off all 
communications between the Greeks and the Ottomans, and sent another 
embassy to the sultan to ask redress. Muhammed replied by a formal 
declaration of war. 


WAR WITH MUHAMMED 


Both parties now began to prepare for the mortal contest. The siege of 
Constantinople was to be the great event of the coming year. The sultan, in 
order to prevent the emperor’s brothers in the Peloponnesus from sending 
any succours to the capital, ordered Tourakhan, the pasha of Thessaly, to 
invade the peninsula. He himself took up his residence at Hadrianopolis, to 
collect warlike stores and siege artillery. Constantine, on his part, made 
every preparation in his power for vigorous defence. He formed large 
magazines of provisions, collected military stores, and enrolled all the 
soldiers he could muster among the Greek population of Constantinople. 
But the inhabitants of that city were either unable or unwilling to furnish 
recruits in proportion to their numbers. Bred up in peaceful occupation, they 
probably possessed neither the activity nor the habitual exercise which was 
required to move with ease under the weighty armour then in use. 


So few were found disposed to fight for their country, that not more than six 
thousand Greek troops appeared under arms during the whole siege. The 
numerical weakness of the Greek army rendered it incapable of defending 
so large a city as Constantinople, even with all the advantage to be derived 
from strong fortifications. The emjjeror was, therefore, anxious to obtain 
the assistance of the warlike citizens of the Italian republics, where good 
officers and experienced troops were then numerous. As he had no money 
to engage mercenaries, he could only hope to succeed by papal influence. 
An embassy was sent to Pope Nicholas V, begging immediate aid, and 
declaring the emperor’s readiness to complete the union of the churches in 
any way the pope should direct. Nicholas despatched Cardinal Isidore, the 
metropolitan of Kieff, who had joined the Latin church, as his legate. 
Isidore had represented the Russian church at the council of Florence ; but 
on his return to Russia he was imprisoned as an apostate, and with difficulty 
escaped to Italy. He was by birth a Greek ; and being a man of learning and 
conciliatory manners, it was expected that he would be favourably received 
at Constantinople. 


The cardinal arrived at Constantinople in November, 1452. He was 
accompanied by a small body of chosen troops, and brought some 
pecuniary aid, which he employed in repairing the most dilapidated part of 


the fortifications. Both the emperor and the cardinal deceived themselves in 
supposing that the dangers to which the Greek nation and the Christian 
church were exposed would induce the orthodox to yield something of their 
ecclesi- 
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astical forms and phrases. It was evident that foreign aid coukl alone save 
Constantinople, and it was absurd to imagine that the Latins would fight for 
those that treated them as heretics, and who would not fight for themselves. 
The crisis, therefore, compelled the Greeks to choose between union with 
the church of Rome or submission to the Ottoman power. They had to 
decide whether the preservation of the Greek Empire was worth the 
ecclesiastical sacrifices they were called upon to make in order to preserve 
their national independence. 


CHURCH DISSENSIONS 


In the meantime, the emperor Constantine celebrated his union with the 
papal church, in the cathedral of St. Sophia, on the 12th of December, 1452. 
The court and the great body of the dignified clergy ratified the act by their 
presence ; but the monks and the people repudiated the connection. In their 
opinion, the church of St. Sophia was polluted by the ceremony, and from 
that day it w^as deserted by the orthodox. The historian Ducas declares that 
they looked upon it as a haunt of demons, and no better than a pagan shrine. 
The monks, the nuns, and the populace publicly proclaimed their 
detestation of the union ; and their opposition was inflamed by the bigotry 
of an ambitious pedant, who, under the name of Georgius Scholarius, acted 
as a warm partisan of the union at the council of Florence, and under the 
ecclesiastical name of Gennadius is known in history as the subservient 
patriarch of Sultan Muhammed II. On returning from Italy, he made a great 
parade of his repentance for complying with the unionists at Florence. He 
shut himself up in the monastery of Pantocrator, where he assumed the 
monastic habit, and the name of Gennadius, under which he consummated 
the union between the Greek church and the Ottoman administration. 


At the present crisis he stepped forward as the leader of the most bigoted 
party, and excited his followers to the most furious opposition to measures 
which he had once advocated as salutary to the church, and indispensable 
for the preservation of the state. The unionists were now accused of 
sacrificing true religion to the delusions of human policy, of insulting God 
to serve the pope, and of preferring the interests of their bodies to the care 
of their souls. In place of exhorting their countrymen to aid the emperor, 
who was straining every nerve to defend their country — in place of 
infusing into their minds the spirit of patriotism and religion, these teachers 
of the people were incessantly inveighing against the wickedness of the 
unionists and the apostasy of the emperor. 


So completely did their bigotry extinguish every feeling of patriotism that 
the grand duke Notaras declared he would rather see Constantinople 
subjected to the turban of the sultan than to the tiara of the pope. His wish 
was gratified ; but, in dying, he must have felt how fearfully he had erred in 
comparing the effects of papal arrogance with the cruelty of Mohammedan 


tyranny. The emperor Constantine, who felt the importance of the 
approaching contest, showed great prudence and moderation in his difiicult 
position. The spirit of Christian charity calmed his temper, and his 
determination not to survive the empire gave a deliberate coolness to his 
military conduct. Though his Greek subjects often raised seditions, and 
reviled him in the streets, the emperor took no notice of their behaviour. To 
induce the orthodox to fight for their country, by having a leader of their 
own party, he left the grand duke Notaras in office ; yet he well knew that 
this bigot 
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would never act cordially with the Latin auxiliaries, who were the best 
troops in the city ; and the emperor had some reason to distrust the 
patriotism of Notaras, seeing that he hoarded his immense wealth, instead 
of expending a portion of it for his country. 


PREPARATIONS FOR DEFENCE 


The fortifications were not found to be in a good state of repair. Two 
monks, who had been entrusted with a large sum for the purpose of 
repairing them, had executed their duty in an insufficient, and, it was 
generally said, in a fraudulent manner. The extreme dishonesty that 
prevailed among the Greek officials explains the selection of monks as 
treasurers for military objects ; and it must lessen our surprise at finding 
men of their religious professions sharing in the general avarice, or 
tolerating the habitual peculation of others. 


Cannon were beginning to be used in sieges, but stone balls were used in 
the larger pieces of artillery ; and the larger the gun, the greater was the 
effect it was expected to produce. Even in Constantinople there were some 
artillery too large to be of much use, as the land wall had not been 
constructed to admit of their recoil, and the ramparts were so weak as to be 
shaken by their concussion. Constantine had also only a moderate supply of 
gunpowder. The machines of a past epoch in military science, but to the use 
of which the Greeks adhered with their conservative prejudices, were 
brought from the storehouses, and planted on the walls beside the modern 
artillery. Johann Grant, a German officer, who arrived with Justiniani, was 
the most experienced artilleryman and military engineer in the place. 


A considerable number of Italians hastened to Constantinople as soon as 
they heard of its danger, eager to defend so important a depot of eastern 
commerce. The spirit of enterprise and the love of military renown had 
become as much a characteristic of the merchant nobles of the commercial 
republics as they had been, in a preceding age, distinctions of the barons in 
feudal monarchies. All the nations who then traded with Constantinople 
furnished contingents to defend its walls. 


A short time before the siege commenced, John Justiniani arrived with two 
Genoese galleys and three hundred chosen troops, and the emperor valued 
his services so highly that he was appointed general of the guard. The 
resident bailo of the Venetians furnished three large galleasses and a body 
of troops for the defence of the port. The consul of the Catalans, with his 
countrymen and the Aragonese, undertook the defence of the great palace 


of Bukoleon and the port of Kontoskalion. The cardinal Isidore, with the 
papal troops, defended the Kynegesion, and the angle of the city at the head 
of the port down to St. Demetrius. The importance of the aid which was 
afforded by the Latins is proved by the fact that, of twelve military divisions 
into which Constantine divided the fortifications, the commands of only 
two were trusted to the exclusive direction of Greek officers. In the others, 
Greeks shared the command with foreigners, or else foreigners alone 
conducted the defence. 


When all Constantine’s preparations for defence were completed, he found 
himself obliged to man a line of wall on the land side of about five miles in 
length, every point of which was exposed to a direct attack. The remainder 
of the wall towards the port and the Propontis exceeded nine miles in 
extent, and his whole garrison hardly amounted to nine thousand men. His 
fleet 
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consisted of only twenty galleys and three Venetian galleasses, but the entry 
of the port was closed by a chain, the end of which, on the side of Galata, 
was secured in a strong fort of which the Greeks kept possession. During 
the winter the emperor sent out his fleet to ravage the coast of the Propontis 
as far as Cyzicus, and the spirit of the Greeks was roused by the booty they 
made in these expeditions. 


Muhammed II spent the winter at Hadrianopolis, preparing everything 
necessary for commencing the siege with vigour. His whole mind was 
absorbed by the glory of conquering the Roman Empire, and gaining 
possession of Constantinople, which for more than 1150 years had been the 
capital of the East. While the fever of ambition inflamed his soul, his cooler 
judgment also warned him that the Ottoman power rested on a perilous 
basis as long as Constantinople, the true capital of his empire, remained in 
the hands of others. Muhammed could easily assemble a suflicient number 
of troops for his enterprise, but it required all his activity and power to 


collect the requisite supplies of provisions and stores for the immense 
military and naval force he had ordered to assemble, and to prepare the 
artillery and ammunition necessary to insure success. Early and late, in his 
court and in his cabinet, the young sultan could talk of nothing but the 
approaching siege. With the writing-reed and a scroll of paper in his hand, 
he was often seen tracing plans of the fortifications of Constantinople and 
marking out positions for his own batteries. Every question relating to the 
extent and locality of the various magazines to be constructed in order to 
maintain the troops was discussed in his presence ; he himself distributed 
the troops in their respective divisions and regulated the order of their 
march ; he issued the orders relating to the equipment of the fleet, and 
discussed the various methods proposed for breaching, mining, and scaling 
the walls. His enthusiasm was the impulse of a hero, but the immense 
superiority of his force would have secured him the victory with any 
ordinary degree of perseverance. 


The Ottomans were already familiar with the use of cannon. Murad II had 
employed them when he besieged Constantinople in 1422 ; but Muhammed 
now resolved on forming a more powerful battering-train than had 
previously existed. Neither the Greeks nor the Turks possessed the art of 
casting large guns. Both were obliged to employ foreigners. An experienced 
artilleryman and founder, named Urban, by birth a VVallachian, carried into 
execution the sultan’s wishes. He had passed some time in the Greek 
service; but even the moderate pay he was allowed by the emperor having 
fallen in arrear, he resigned his place and transferred his services to the sul- 
tan, who knew better how to value warlike knowledge. He now gave 
Muhammed proof of his skill by casting the largest cannon which had ever 
been fabricated. He had already placed one of extraordinary size in the new 
castle of the Bosporus, which carried a ball across the straits. The gun 
destined for the siege of Constantinople far exceeded in size this monster, 
and the diameter of its mouth must have been nearly two feet and a half. 
Other cannon of great size, whose balls of stone weighed 150 pounds, were 
also cast, as well as many guns of smaller calibre. AH these, together with a 
number of ballists and other ancient engines still employed in sieges, were 
mounted on carriages in order to transport them to Constantinople. The 
conveyance of this formidable train of artillery, and of the immense 


quantity of ammunition required for its service, was by no means a trifling 
operation. ! 


^ Leonard says the balls of the large gun were eleven of his spans in 
circumference. 
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The first division of the Ottoman army moved from Hadrianopolis in the 
month of February, 1453. In the meantime a numerous corps of pioneers 
worked constantly at the road, in order to prepare it for the passage of the 
long train of artillery and baggage wagons. Temporary bridges, capable of 
being taken to pieces, were erected by the engineers over every ravine and 
watercourse, and the materials for the siege advanced steadily, though 
slowly, to their destination. The extreme difficulty of moving the monster 


MUHAMMED II 
(From a medallion in the Eoyal Muenz Cabinet, Berlin) 


cannon with its immense balls retarded the sultan’s progress, and it was the 
beginning of April before the whole battering-train reached Constantinople, 
though the distance from Hadrianopolis is barely a hundred miles. The 
division of the army under Karadja Pasha had already reduced Mesembria, 
Anchialus, Bizya, and the castle of St. Stephanus. Selymbria alone 
defended itself, and the fortifications were so strong that Muhammed 
ordered it to be closely blockaded, and left its fate to be determined by that 
of the capital. 


On the 6th of April, Sultan Muhammed II encamped on the slope of the hill 
facing the quarter of Blachernse, a little beyond the ground occupied by the 
crusaders in 1203, and immediately ordered the construction of lines, 
extending from the head of the port to the shore of the Propontis. These 
lines were formed of a mound of earth, and they served both to restrain the 
sorties of the besieged, and to cover the troops from the fire of the enemy’s 
artillery and missiles. The batteries were then formed ; the principal were 
erected against the gate Char/iasse, in the quarter of Blachernae, and 
against 
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the gate of St. Romanus, near the centre of the city walL It was toward this 
last gate that the fire of the monster gun was directed and the chief attack 
was made. 


The land-forces of the Turks probably amounted to about seventy thousand 
men of all arms and qualities; but the real strength of the army lay in the 
corps of janizaries, then the best infantry in Europe, and their number did 
not exceed twelve thousand. ^ At the same time, twenty thousand cavalry, 


mounted on the finest horses of the Turkoman breed, and hardened by long 
service, were ready to fight either on horseback or on foot under the eye of 
their young sultan. The fleet which had been collected along the Asiatic 
coast, from the ports of the Black Sea to those of the -\gean, brought 
additional supplies of men, provisions, and military stores. It consisted of 
320 vessels of various sizes and forms. The greater part were only half- 
decked coasters, and even the largest were far inferior in size to the galleys 
and galleasses of the Greeks and Italians. The fortifications of 
Constantinople towards the sea afford great facilities for attack. Even 
though they were partly ruined by time, and weakened by careless 
reparations, they still offered a formidable resistance to the imperfect 
science of the engineers in Muhammed’s army.c 


Of the triangle which composes the figure of Constantinople, the two sides 
along the sea were made inaccessible to an enemy ; the Propontis by nature, 
and the harbour by art. Between the two waters the basis of the triangle, the 
land side, was protected by a double wall, and a deep ditch of the depth of 
one hundred feet. Against this line of fortification, which Phrantzes, an eye- 
witness, prolongs to the measure of six miles, the Ottomans directed their 
principal attack ; and the emperor, after distributing the service and 
command of the most perilous stations, undertook the defence of the 
external wall. In the first days of the siege, the Greek soldiers descended 
into the ditch or sallied into the field ; but they soon discovered that, in the 
proportion of their numbers, one Christian was of more value tlian twenty 
Turks ; and, after these bold preludes, they were prudently content to 
maintain their rampart with their missile weapons. Nor should this prudence 
be accused of pusillanimity. The nation was indeed pusillanimous and base 
; but the last Constantine deserves the name of a hero ; his noble band of 
volunteers was inspired with Roman virtue ; and the foreign auxiliaries 
supported the honour of the western chivalry. 


Each day added to the science of the Christians ; but their inadequate stock 
of gunpowder was wasted in the operations of each day. Their ord-nance 
was not powerful, either in size or number ; and if they possessed some 
heavy cannon, they feared to plant them on the walls, lest the aged structure 
should be shaken and overthrown by the explosion. 


The great cannon of Muhammed has been separately noticed ; an important 
and visible object in the history of the times ; but that enormous engine was 
flanked by two fellows almost of equal magnitude ; the long order of the 
Turkish artillery was pointed against the walls ; fourteen batteries thundered 
at once on the most accessible places ; and of one of these it is ambiguously 
expressed, that it was mounted with 130 guns, or that it discharged 130 
bullets. Yet, in the power and activity of the sultan, we may discern the 
infancy of the 


[^ This is Finlay’s account, but Hertzberg* says: ” The number of troops 
(beside the great camp following and a mass of fanatic imams, mullahs and 
dervishes) totalled at the lowest, and therefore the most trustworthy, 
estimate 165,000 men, of which, with the 15,000 janissaries, well over 
80,000 were regular soldiers. The fleet, according to an apparently reliable 
account, numbered 145 sail, namely 12 great galleys, about 80 double- 
deckers, some 25 smaller coasters, and a number of brigs.”] 
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new science. Under a master who counted the moments, the great cannon 
could be loaded and fired no more than seven times in one day. The heated 
metal unfortunately burst : several workmen were destroyed ; and the skill 
of an artist was admired who bethought himself of preventing the danger 
and the accident, by pouring oil, after each explosion, into the mouth of the 
cannon. 


The first random shots were productive of more sound than effect ; and it 
was by the advice of a Christian, that the engineers were taught to level 
their aim against the two opposite sides of the salient angles of a bastion. 
However imperfect, the weight and repetition of the fire made some 
impression on the walls ; and the Turks, pushing their approaches to the 
edge of the ditch, attempted to fill the enormous chasm, and to build a road 
to the assault. After a long and bloody conflict, the web that had been 
woven in the day was still unravelled in the night. The next resource of 


Muhammed was the practice of mines ; but the soil was rocky ; in every 
attempt, he was stopped and undermined by the Christian engineers ; nor 
had the art been yet invented of replenishing those subterraneous passages 
with gunpowder, and blowing whole towers and cities into the air. 


A circumstance that distinguishes the siege of Constantinople, is the 
reunion of the ancient and modern artillery. The cannon were intermin- 


FIFTEENTH CeNTURY CANNON (After De Montfaucon) 


gled with the mechanical engines for casting stones and darts ; the bullet 
and the battering-ram were directed against the same walls ; nor had the 
discovery of gunpowder superseded the use of the liquid and unextinguish- 
able fire. A wooden turret of the largest size was advanced on rollers ; the 
tower of St. Romanus was at length overturned ; after a severe struggle, the 
Turks were repulsed from the breach, and interrupted by darkness. Of this 
pause of action, this interval of hope, each moment was improved by the 
activity of the emperor and Justiniani, who passed the night on the spot, and 
urged the labours which involved the safety of the church and city. At the 
dawn of day, the impatient sultan perceived, with astonishment and grief, 
that his wooden turret had been reduced to ashes; the ditch was cleared and 
restored ; and the tower of St. Romanus was again strong and entire. He 
deplored the failure of his design ; and uttered a profane exclamation, that 
the word of the thirty-seven thousand prophets should not have compelled 
him to believe that such a work, in so short a time, could have been 
accomplished by the infidels. 


In the first apprehensioYi of a siege, Constantine had negotiated, in the isles 
of the Archipelago, the Morea, and Sicily, the most indispensable supplies. 
Five great ships, equipped for merchandise and war, sailed from the harbour 
of Chios. One of these ships bore the imperial flag ; the remaining four 
belonged to the Genoese ; and they were laden with wheat and barley. 
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with wine, oil, and vegetables, and above all, with soldiers and mariners, for 
the service of the capital. The Turkish fleet at the entrance of the Bosporus, 
was stretched from shore to shore, in the form of a crescent, to intercept 
these bold auxiliaries. The reader who has present to his mind the 
geographical picture of Constantinople, will conceive and admire the 
greatness of the spectacle. 


The five Christian ships continued to advance with joyful shouts, and a full 
press both of sails and oars, against a hostile fleet of three hundred vessels ; 
and the rampart, the camp, the coasts of Europe and Asia, were lined with 
innumerable spectators, who anxiously awaited the event of this 
momentous succour. At the first view that event could not appear doubtful ; 
the superiority of the Moslems was beyond all measure or account ; and, in 
a calm, their numbers and valour must inevitably have prevailed. But their 
hasty and imperfect navy had been created, not by the genius of the people, 
but by the will of the sultan ; in the height of their prosperity, the Turks 
have acknowledged that if God had given them the earth, he had left the sea 
to the infidels ; and a series of defeats, a rapid progress of decay, has 
established the truth of their modest confession. In this conflict, the imperial 
vessel, which had been almost overpowered, was rescued by the Genoese; 
but the Turks, in a distant and closer attack, were twice repulsed with 
considerable loss. 


Muhammed himself sat on horseback on the beach to encourage their 
valour by his voice and presence, by the promise of reward, and by fear 
more potent than the fear of the enemy. The passions of his soul, and even 
the gestures of his body, seemed to imitate the actions of the combatants ; 
and, as if he had been the lord of nature, he spurred his horse with a fearless 
and impotent effort into ihe sea. His loud reproaches, and the clamours of 
the camp, urged the Ottomans to a third attack, more fatal and bloody than 
the two former ; and we must repeat, though we cannot credit, the evidence 
of Phrantzes, who affirms from their own mouth that they lost above twelve 
thousand men in the slaughter of the day. The Christian squadron, 
triumphant and unhurt, steered along the Bosporus, and securely anchored 
within the chain of the harbour. 


The reduction of the city appeared to be hopeless, unless a double attack 
could be made from the harbour as well as from the land ; but the harbour 
was inaccessible ; an impenetrable chain was now defended by eight large 
ships, more than twenty of a smaller size, with several galleys and sloops ; 
and instead of forcing this barrier, the Turks might apprehend a naval sally, 
and a second encounter in the open sea. 


In this perplexity, the genius of Muhammed conceived and executed a plan 
of a bold and marvellous cast, of transporting by land his lighter vessels and 
military stores from the Bosporus into the higher part of the harbour. The 
distance is about ten miles ; the ground is uneven, and was overspread with 
thickets ; and, as the road must be opened behind the suburb of Galata, their 
free passage or total destruction must depend on the option of the Genoese. 
But these selfish merchants were ambitious of the favour of being the last 
devoured ; and the deficiency of art was supplied by the strength of 
obedient myriads. A level way was covered with a broad platform of strong 
and solid planks ; and to render them more slippery and smooth, they were 
anointed with the fat of sheep and oxen. Fourscore light galleys and 
brigantines of fifty and thirty oars were disembarked on the Bosporus shore 
; arranged successively on rollers ; and drawn forward by the power of men 
and pulleys. Two guides or pilots were stationed at the helm and the prow 
of each vessel ; 
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the sails were unfurled to the winds ; and the labour was cheered by song 
and acclamation. In the course of a single night, this Turkish fleet painfully 
climbed the hill, steered over the plain, and was launched from the declivity 
into the shallow waters of the harbour, far above the molestation of the 
deeper vessels of the Greeks. The real importance of this operation was 
magnified by the consternation and confidence which it inspired ; but the 
notorious, unquestionable fact was displayed before the eyes, and is 
recorded by the pens, of the two nations. A similar stratagem had been 
repeatedly practised by the ancients. 


As soon as Muhammed had occupied the upper harbour with a fleet and 
army, he constructed, in the narrowest part, a bridge or rather mole of fifty 
cubits in breadth, and one hundred in length ; it was formed of casks and 
hogsheads, joined with rafters linked with iron and covered with a solid 
floor. On this floating battery he planted one of his largest cannon, while the 
fourscore galleys, with troops and scaling-ladders, approached the most 
accessible side, which had formerly been stormed by the Latin conquerors. 
His vigilance prevented the approach of the Greek ships ; their foremost 
galliots were sunk or taken ; forty youths, the bravest of Italy and Greece, 
were inhumanly massacred at his command ; nor could the emperor’s grief 
be assuaged by the just though cruel retaliation, of exposing from the walls 
the heads of 260 Mussulman captives. 


After a siege of forty days, the fate of Constantinople could no longer be 
averted. The diminutive garrison was exhausted by a double attack; the 
fortifications which had stood for ages against hostile violence, were 
dismantled on all sides by the Ottoman cannon ; many breaches were 
opened; and near the gate of St. Romanus, four towers had been levelled 
with the ground. For the payment of his feeble and mutinous troops, 
Constantine was compelled to despoil the churches, with the promise of a 
fourfold restitution ; and his sacrilege offered a new reproach to the enemies 
of the union. A spirit of discord impaired the remnant of the Christian 
strength ; the Genoese and Venetian auxiliaries asserted the pre-eminence of 
their respective service ; and Justiniani and the grand duke, whose ambition 
was not extinguished by the common danger, accused each other of 
treachery and cowardice. 


During the siege of Constantinople, the words of peace and capitulation had 
been sometimes pronounced ; and several embassies had passed between 
the camp and the city. The Greek emperor was humbled by adversity ; and 
would have yielded to any terms compatible with religion and royalty. The 
Turkish sultan was desirous of sparing tiie blood of his soldiers ; still more 
desirous of securing for his own use the Byzantine treasures ; and he 
accomplished a sacred duty in presenting to the gahours the choice of 
circumcision, of tribute, or of death. The avarice of Muhammed might have 
been satisfied with an annual sum of one hundred thousand ducats ; but his 
ambition grasped the capital of the East ; to the prince he offered a rich 


equivalent, to the people a free toleration, or a safe departure ; but after 
some fruitless treaty, he declared his resolution of finding either a throne, or 
a grave, under the walls of Constantinople. 


A sense of honour, and the fear of universal reproach, forbade Palseologus 
to resign the city into the hands of the Ottomans ; and he determined to 
abide the last extremities of war. Several days were employed by the sultan 
in the preparations of the assault ; and a respite was granted by his favourite 
science of astrology, which had fixed on the 29th of May as the fortunate 
and fatal hour. On the evening of the 27th he issued his final 
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orders. A crowd of dervishes visited the tents, to instil the desire of 
martyrdom, and the assurance of spending an immortal youth amidst the 
rivers and gardens of paradise and in the embraces of the black-eyed 
virgins. Yet Muhammed principally trusted to the eflicacy of temporal and 
visible rewards. A double pay was promised to the victorious troops ; ” The 
city and the buildings,” said Muhammed, ” are mine ; but I resign to your 
valour the captives and the spoil, the treasures of gold and beauty ; be rich 
and be happy. Many are the provinces of my empire : the intrepid soldier 
who first ascends the walls of Constantinople, shall be rewarded with the 
government of the fairest and most wealthy ; and my gratitude shall 
accumulate his honours and fortunes above the measure of his own hopes.” 
Such various and potent motives diffused among the Turks a general ardour, 
regardless of life, and impatient for action ; the camp re-echoed with the 
Moslem shouts of “God is God, there is but one God, and Mohammed is the 
apostle of God ; ” and the sea and land, from Galata to the Seven Towers, 
were illuminated by the blaze of their nocturnal fires. 


Far different was the state of the Christians ; who, with loud and impotent 
complaints, deplored the guilt, or the punishment, of their sins. The celestial 
image of the virgin had been exposed in solemn procession ; but their 
divine patroness was deaf to their entreaties ; they accused the obstinacy of 


the emperor for refusing a timely surrender ; anticipated the horrors of their 
fate ; and sighed for the repose and security of Turkish servitude. The 
noblest of the Greeks, and the bravest of the allies, were summoned to the 
palace, to prepare them, on the evening of the twenty-eighth, for the duties 
and dangers of the general assault. The last speech of Palseologus was the 
funeral oration of the Roman Empire : he promised, he conjured, and he 
vainly attempted to infuse the hope which was extinguished in his own 
mind. In this world all was comfortless and gloomy ; and neither the Gospel 
nor the church have proposed any conspicuous recompense to the heroes 
who fall in the service of their country. But the example of their prince, and 
the confinement of a siege, had armed these warriors with the courage of 
despair ; and the pathetic scene is described by the feelings of the historian 
Phrantzes,/ who was himself present at this mournful assembly. They wept, 
they embraced ; regardless of their families and fortunes, they devoted their 
lives ; and each commander, departing to his station, maintained all night a 
vigilant and anxious watch on the rampart. The emperor, and some faithful 
companions, entered the dome of St. Sophia, which in a few hours was to 
be converted into a mcsque, and devoutly received, with tears and prayers, 
the sacrament of the holy communion. He reposed some moments in the 
palace, which resounded with cries and lamentations ; solicited the pardon 
of all whom he might have injured ; and mounted on horseback to visit the 
guards, and explore the motions of the enemy. The distress and fall of the 
last Constantine are more glorious than the long prosperity of the Byzantine 
csesars. 


THE FINAL ASSAULT 


In the confusion of darkness, an assault may sometimes succeed ; but in this 
great and general attack, the military judgment and astrological knowledge 
of Muhammed advised him to expect the morning, the memorable 29th of 
May, in the fourteen hundred and fifty-third year of the Christian era. The 
preceding night had been strenuously employed. Under pain of death, 
silence was enjoined ; but the physical laws of motion and sound are 
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not obedient to discipline or fear ; each individual might suppress his voice 
and measure his footsteps ; but the march and labour of thousands must 
inevitably produce a strange confusion of dissonant clamours, which 
reached the ears of the watchmen of the towers. At daybreak, without the 
customary signal of the morning gun, the Turks assaulted the city by sea 
and land ; and the similitude of a twined or twisted thread has been applied 
to the closeness and continuity of their line of attack. 


The foremost ranks consisted of the refuse of the host, a voluntary crowd, 
who fought without order or command ; of the feebleness of age or 
childhood, of peasants and vagrants, and of all who had joined the camp in 
the blind hope of plunder and martyrdom. The common impulse drove them 
onwards to the wall : the most audacious to climb were instantly 
precipitated ; and not a dart, not a bullet, of the Christians was idly wasted 
on the accumulated throng. But their strength and ammunition were 
exhausted in this laborious defence ; the ditch was filled with the bodies of 
the slain ; they supported the footsteps of their companions ; and of this 
devoted vanguard, the death was more serviceable than the life. 


Under their respective pashas and sanjaks, the troops of Anatolia and 
Romania were successively led to the charge ; their progress was various 
and doubtful ; but, after a conflict of two hours, the Greeks still maintained 


and improved their advantage. In that fatal moment, the janizaries arose, 
fresh, vigorous, and invincible. The sultan himself on horseback, with an 
iron mace in his hand, was the spectator and judge of their valour ; he was 
surrounded by ten thousand of his domestic troops, whom he reserved for 
the decisive occasion ; and the tide of battle was directed and impelled by 
his voice and eye. His numerous ministers of justice were posted behind the 
line, to urge, to restrain, and to punish ; and if danger was in the front, 
shame and inevitable death were in the rear of the fugitives. The cries of 
fear and of pain were drowned in the martial music of drums, trumpets, and 
attaballs ; and experience has proved that the mechanical operation of 
sounds, by quickening the circulation of the blood and spirits, will act on 
the human machine more forcibly than the eloquence of reason and honour. 
From the lines, the galleys, and the bridge, the Ottoman artillery thundered 
on all sides ; and the camp and city, the Greeks and the Turks, were 
involved in a cloud of smoke, which could only be dispelled by the final 
deliverance or destruction of the Roman Empire. 


The immediate loss of Constantinople may be ascribed to the bullet, or 
arrow, which pierced the gauntlet of John Justiniani. The sight of his blood, 
and the exquisite pain, appalled the courage of the chief, whose arms and 
counsels were the firmest rampart of the city. As he withdrew from his 
station in quest of a surgeon, his flight was perceived and stopped by the 
indefatigable emperor : ” Your wound,” explained Palseologus, ” is slight ; 
the danger is pressing ; your presence is necessary; and whither will you 
retire ? ” ” I will retire,” said the trembling Genoese, ” by the same road 
which God has opened to the Turks ; ” and at these words he hastily passed 
through one of the breaches of the inner wall. By this pusillanimous act, he 
stained the honours of a military life ; and the few days which he survived 
in Galata, or the isle of Chios, were embittered by his own and the public 
reproach. ^ 


1 Justiniani is defended by Finlaye on apparently good grounds. He 
demanded additional guns for the defence of the great breach ; these were 
refused by the gi-and duke Notaras, who had the official control over the 
artillery, and Constantine was obliged to exert all his authority to prevent 
the two generals coming to blows. Justiniani’s wound must have disabled 
him ; he retired to his ship to have it dressed and it was found to be mortal. 


His dialogue with Constantine, Finlay says, ” is evidently a rhetorical 
invention.” 


THE LAST MEKQVIN(GIAN KINU: t HILDEKIC THE STUPID 


Fifteenth Century Cannon (After De Montfaucon) 
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His example was imitated by the greatest part of the Latin auxiliaries ; and 
the defence began to slacken when the attack was pressed with redoubled 
vigour. The number of the Ottomans was fifty, perhaps a hundred, times 
superior to that of the Christians ; the double walls were reduced by the 
cannon to a heap of ruins ; in a circuit of several miles, some places must be 
found more easy of access, or more feebly guarded ; and if the besiegers 
could penetrate in a single point, the whole city was irrecoverably lost. The 
first who deserved the sultan’s reward was Hassan the janizary, of gigantic 
stature and strength. With his scimitar in one hand, and his buckler in the 
other, he ascended the outward fortification ; of the thirty janizaries who 
were emulous of his valour, eighteen perished in the bold adventure. Hassan 
and his twelve companions had reached the summit ; the giant was 
precipitated from the rampart ; he rose on one knee, and was again 
oppressed by a shower of darts and stones. But his success had proved that 
the achievement was possible ; the walls and towers were instantly covered 
with a swarm of Turks ; and the Greeks, now driven from the vantage 
ground, were overwhelmed by increasing multitudes. 


Amidst these multitudes, the emperor, who accomplished all the duties of a 
general and a soldier, was long seen, and finally lost. The nobles, who 
fought round his person sustained, till their last breath, the honourable 


names of Palaeologus and Cantacuzenus ; his mournful exclamation was 
heard, ” Cannot there be found a Christian to cut off my head ? ” and his 
last fear was that of falling alive into the hands of the infidels. The prudent 
despair of Constantine cast away the purple ; amidst the tumult he fell by an 
unknown hand, and his body was buried under a mountain of the slain. 


After his death, resistance and order were no more ; the Greeks fled towards 
the city ; and many were pressed and stifled in the narrow pass of the gate 
of St. Romanus. The victorious Turks rushed through the breaches of the 
inner wall ; and as they advanced into the streets they were soon joined by 
their brethren, who had forced the gate Phenar on the side of the harbour. In 
the first heat of the pursuit, about two thousand Christians were put to the 
sword ; but avarice soon prevailed over cruelty ; and the victors 
acknowledged that they should immediately have given quarter, if the 
valour of the emperor and his chosen bands had not prepared them for a 
similar opposition in every part of the capital. 


It was thus, after a siege of fifty-three days, that Constantinople, which had 
defied the power of Chosroes, the chagan, and the caliphs, was irretrievably 
subdued by the arms of Muhammed II. Her empire only had been subverted 
by the Latins; her religion was trampled in the dust by the Moslem 
conquerors. 
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On the assurance of the public calamity, the houses and convents were 
instantly deserted; and the trembling inhabitants flocked together in the 
streets, like a herd of timid animals, as if accumulated weakness could be 
productive of strength, or in the vain hope, that, amid the crowd, each 
individual might be safe and invisible. From every part of the capital they 
flowed into the church of St. Sophia ; in the space of an hour, the sanctuary, 
the choir, the nave, the upper and lower galleries, were filled with the 
multitudes of fathers and husbands, of women and children, of priests, 
monks, and religious virgins ; the doors were barred on the inside, and they 


sought protection from the sacred dome, which they had so lately abhorred 
as a profane and polluted edifice. Their confidence was founded on the 
prophecy of an enthusiast or impostor, that one day the Turks would enter 
Constantinople, and pursue the Romans as far as the column of Constantine, 
in the square before St. Sophia ; but that this would be the term of their 
calamities ; that an angel would descend from heaven, with a sword in his 
hand, and would deliver the empire, with that celestial weapon, to a poor 
man seated at the foot of the column. ” Take this sword,” would he say, ” 
and avenge the people of the Lord.” At these animating words the Turks 
would instantly fly, and the victorious Romans would drive them from the 
West, and from all Anatolia, as far as the frontiers of Persia. It is on this 
occasion, that Ducas,S’ with some fancy and much truth, upbraids the 
discord and obstinacy of the Greeks. “Had that angel appeared,” exclaims 
the historian, “had he offered to exterminate your foes if you would consent 
to the union of the church, even then, in that fatal moment, you would have 
rejected your safety, or have deceived your God.” 


While they expected the descent of the tardy angel, the doors were broken 
with axes ; and, as the Turks encountered no resistance, their bloodless 
hands were employed in selecting and securing the multitude of their 
prisoners. Youth, beaut}, and the appearance of wealth attracted their 
choice ; and the right of property was decided among themselves by a prior 
seizure, by personal strength, and by the authority of command. In the space 
of an hour, the male captives were bound with cords, the females with their 
veils and girdles. The senators were linked with their slaves ; the prelates 
with the porters of the church ; and young men of a plebeian class with 
noble maids, whose faces had been invisible to the sun and their nearest 
kindred. In this common captivity the ranks of society were confounded ; 
the ties of nature were cut asunder : and the inexorable soldier was careless 
of the father’s groans, the tears of the mother, and the lamentations of the 
children. The loudest in their wailings were the nuns, who were torn from 
the altar with naked bosoms, outstretched hands, and dishevelled hair ; and 
we should piously believe that few could be tempted to prefer the vigils of 
the harem to those of the monastery. ° 


Of these unfortunate Greeks, of these domestic animals, whole strings were 
rudely driven through the streets ; and as the conquerors were eager to 


return for more prey, their trembling pace was quickened with menaces and 
blows. At the same hour, a similar rapine was exercised in all the churches 
and monasteries, in all the palaces and habitations of the capital ; nor could 
any place, however sacred or sequestered, protect the persons or the 
property of the Greeks. Above sixty thousand of this devoted people were 
transported from the city to the camp and fleet ; exchanged or sold, 
according to the caprice or interest of their masters, and dispersed in remote 
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servitude through the provinces of the Ottoman Empire. Among these we 
may notice some remarkable characters. The historian Phrantzes, first 
chamberlain and principal secretary, was involved, with his family, in the 
common lot. After suiiering, for months, the hardships of slavery, he 
recovered his freedom ; in the ensuing winter he ventured to Hadrianopolis, 
and ransomed his wife from the mir bashi, or master of horse ; but his two 
children, in the flower of youth and beauty, had been seized for the use of 
Muhammed himself. The daughter of Phrantzes died in the seraglio, 
perhaps a virgin ; his son, in the fifteenth year of his age, preferred death to 
infamy, and Avas stabbed by the hand of the royal lover. 


The pride or cruelty of Muhammed would have been most sensibly gratified 
by the capture of a Roman legate; but the dexterity of Cardinal Isidore 
eluded the search, and he escaped from Galata in a plebeian habit. The 
chain and entrance of the outward harbour was still occupied by the Italian 
ships of merchandise and war. They had signalised their valour in the siege 
; they embraced the moment of retreat, while the Turkish mariners were 
dissipated in the pillage of the city. When they hoisted sail, the beach was 
covered with a suppliant and lamentable crowd ; but the means of 
transportation were scanty ; the Venetians and Genoese selected their 
countrymen ; and, notwithstanding the fairest promises of the sultan, the 
inhabitants of Galata evacuated their houses, and embarked with their most 
precious effects. 


In the fall and the sack of great cities, an historian is condemned to repeat 
the tale of uniform calamity ; the same effects must be produced by the 
same passions; and when those passions may be indulged without control, 
small, alas! is the difference between civilised and savage man. Amidst the 
vague exclamations of bigotry and hatred, the Turks are not accused of a 
wanton or immoderate effusion of Christian blood ; but according to their 
maxims (the maxims of antiquity) the lives of the vanquished were forfeited 
; and the legitimate reward of the conqueror was derived from the service, 
the sale, or the ransom of his captives of both sexes. The wealth of 
Constantinople had been granted by the sultan to his victorious troops ; and 
the rapine of an hour is more productive than the industry of years. But as 
no regular division was attempted of the spoil, the respective shares were 
not determined by merit ; and the rewards of valour were stolen away by 
the followers of the camp, who had declined the toil and danger of the 
battle. The narrative of their depredations could not afford either 
amusement or instruction ; the total amount, in the last poverty of the 
empire, has been valued at four millions of ducats ; and of this sum, a small 
part was the property of the Venetians, the Genoese, the Florentines, and the 
merchants of Ancona. Of these foreigners, the stock was improved in quick 
and perpetual circulation; but the riches of the Greeks were displayed in 
idle ostentation, or deeply buried in treasures of ingots and old coin, lest it 
should be demanded at their hands for the defence of their country. 


The profanation and plunder of the monasteries and churches excited the 
most tragic complaints. The dome of St. Sophia itself, the earthly heaven, 
the second firmament, the vehicle of the cherubim, the throne of the glory 
of God, was despoiled of the oblations of ages ; and the gold and silver, the 
pearls and jewels, the vases and sacerdotal ornaments, were most wickedly 
converted to the service of mankind. After the divine images had been 
stripped of all that could be valuable to a profane eye, the canvas, or the 
wood, was torn, or broken, or burned, or trod under foot, or applied, in the 
stables or the kitchen, to the vilest uses. 
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The example of sacrilege was imitated, however, from the Latin conquerors 
of Constantinople ; and the treatment which Christ, the Virgin, and the 
saints had sustained from the guilty Catholic, might be inflicted by the 
zealous Mussulman on the monuments of idolatry. Perhaps instead of 
joining the public clamour, a philosopher will observe that in the decline of 
the arts the workmanship could not be more valuable than the work, and 
that a fresh supply of visions and miracles would speedily be renewed by 
the craft of the priest and the credulity of the people. He will more seriously 
deplore the loss of the Byzantine libraries, which were destroyed or 
scattered in the general confusion ; 120,000 manuscripts are said to have 
disappeared ; ten volumes might be purchased for a single ducat ; and the 
same ignominious price, too high perhaps for a shelf of theology, included 
the whole works of Aristotle and Homer, the noblest productions of the 
science and literature of ancient Greece. We may reflect, with pleasure, that 
an inestimable portion of our classic treasures was safely deposited in Italy ; 
and that the mechanics of a German town had invented an art which derides 
the havoc of time and barbarism. 


From the first hour of the memorable 29th of May, disorder and rapine 
prevailed in Constantinople, till the eighth hour of the same day; when the 
sultan himself passed in triumph through the gate of St. Romanus. He was 
attended by his vizirs, pashas, and guards, each of whom (says a Byzantine 
historian) was robust as Hercules, dexterous as Apollo, and equal in battle 
to any ten of the race of ordinary mortals. The conqueror gazed with 
satisfaction and wonder on the strange though splendid appearance of the 
domes and palaces, so dissimilar from the style of oriental architecture. In 
the Hippodrome, or atmeidan, his eye was attracted by the twisted column 
of the three serpents ; and, as a trial of his strength, he shattered with his 
iron mace, or battle-axe, the under-jaw of one of these monsters, which in 
the eyes of the Turks were the idols or talismans of the city. 


At the principal door of St. Sophia, he alighted from his horse, and entered 
the dome ; and such was his jealous regard for that monument of his glory, 
that on observing a zealous Mussulman in the act of breaking the marble 
pavement, he admonished him, with his scimitar, that if the spoil and 


captives were granted to the soldiers, the public and private buildings had 
been reserved for the prince. By his command the metropolis of the Eastern 
church was transformed into a mosque ; the rich and portable instruments of 
superstition had been removed ; the crosses were thrown down ; and the 
walls, which were covered with images and mosaics, were washed and 
purified, and restored to a state of naked simplicity. 


On the same day, or on the ensuing Friday, the muezzin or crier, ascended 
the most lofty turret, and proclaimed the ezan, or public invitation in the 
name of God and his prophet ; the imam preached ; and Muhammed II 
performed the namaz of prayer and thanksgiving on the great altar, where 
the Christian mysteries had so lately been celebrated before the last of the 
csesars. From St. Sophia he proceeded to the august but desolate mansion 
of a hundred successors of the great Constantine ; but which, in a few 
hours, had been stripped of the pomp of royalty. A melancholy reflection on 
the vicissitudes of human greatness forced itself on his mind ; and he 
repeated an elegant distich of Persian poetry : ” The spider hath woven his 
web in the imperial palace ; and the owl hath sung her watch-song on the 
towers of Afrasiab.” 


Yet his mind was not satisfied; nor did the victory seem complete, till he 
was informed of the fate of Constantine — whether he had escaped, or been 
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made prisoner, or had fallen in the battle. Two janizaries claimed the hon- 
our and reward of his death ; the body, under a heap of slain, was 
discovered by the golden eagles embroidered on his shoes; the Greeks 
acknowledged with tears the head of their late emperor ; and, after exposing 
the bloody trophy, jNluhammed bestowed on his rival the honours of a 
decent funeral. Clemency was extended to the principal officers of state, of 
whom several were ransomed at his expense ; and during some days he 
declared himself the friend and father of the vanquished people. But the 
scene was soon changed ; and before his departure the Hippodrome 


streamed with the blood of his noblest captives. His perfidious cruelty is 
execrated by the Christians ; they adorn with the colours of heroic 
martyrdom the execution of the grand duke and his two sons ; and his death 
is ascribed to the generous refusal of delivering his children to the tyrant’s 
lust. Yet a Byzantine historian has dropped an unguarded word of 
conspiracy, deliverance, and Italian succour ; such treason may be glorious, 
but the rebel who bravely ventures, has justly forfeited his life ; nor should 
we blame a conqueror for destroying the enemies whom he can no longer 
trust. On the 18th of June the victorious sultan returned to Hadrianopolis ; 
and smiled at the base and hol-low embassies of the Christian princes, who 
viewed their approaching ruin in the fall of the Eastern Empire. 


Constantinople had been left naked and desolate, without a prince or a 
people. But she could not be despoiled of the incomparable situation which 
marks her for the metropolis of a great empire ; and the genius of the place 
will ever triumph over the accidents of time and fortune. Brusa and 
Hadrianopolis, the ancient seats of the Ottomans, sank into provincial towns 
; and Muhammed established his own residence, and that of his successors, 
on the same commanding spot which had been chosen by Constantine. The 
fortifications of Galata, which might afford a shelter to the Latins, were 
prudently destroyed ; but the damage of the Turkish cannon was soon 
repaired. As the entire property of the soil and buildings, whether public or 
private, or profane or sacred, was now transferred to the conqueror, he first 
separated a space of eight furlongs from the point of the triangle for the 
establishment of his seraglio or palace. In the new character of a mosque, 
the cathedral of St. Sophia was endowed with an ample revenue, crowned 
with lofty mina-rets, and surrounded with groves and fountains, for the 
devotion and refreshment of the Moslems. The same model was imitated in 
the jami or royal mosques ; and the first of these were built, by Muhammed 
himself, on the ruins of the church of the holy apostles and the tombs of the 
Greek emperors. 


Constantinople no longer appertains to the Roman historian ; nor shall we 
enumerate the civil and religious edifices that were profaned or erected by 
its Turkish masters ; the population was speedily renewed ; and before the 
end of September, five thousand families of Anatolia and Romania had 
obeyed the royal mandate, which enjoined them, under pain of death, to 


occupy their new habitations in the capital. The throne of Muhammed was 
guarded by the numbers and fidelity of his Moslem subjects ; but his 
rational policy aspired to collect the remnant of the Greeks ; and they 
returned in crowds as soon as they were assured of their lives, their 
liberties, and the free exercise of their religion. In the election and 
investiture of a patriarch, the ceremonial of the Byzantine court was revived 
and imitated. With a mixture of satisfaction and horror, they beheld the 
sultan on his throne ; who delivered into the hands of Gennadius the crosier 
or pastoral staff, the symbol of his ecclesiastical office ; who conducted the 
patriarch to the gate of the seraglio, presented him with a horse richly 
caparisoned, and directed 
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the vizirs and pashas to lead him to the palace which had been allotted for 
his residence. The churches of Constantinople were shared between the two 
religions , their limits were marked ; and, till it was infringed by Selim, the 
grandson of Muhammed, the Greeks enjoyed above sixty years the benefit 
of this equal partition. ^ 


END OF THE COMNENI AND PALAOLOGI 


The final extinction of the last two dynasties which have reigned in 
Constantinople terminates the decline and fall of the Roman Empire in the 
East. The despots of the Morea, Demetrius and Thomas, the two surviving 
brothers of the name of Palaeologus, were astonished by the death of the 
emperor Constantine, and the ruin of the monarchy. Hopeless of defence, 
they prepared, with the noble Greeks who adhered to their fortune, to seek a 
refuge in Italy, beyond the reach of the Ottoman thunder. Their first 
apprehensions were dispelled by the victorious sultan, who contented 
himself with a tribute of twelve thousand ducats ; and while his ambition 
explored the continent and the islands in search of prey, he indulged the 


Morea in a respite of seven years. But this respite was a period of grief, 
discord, and misery. The hexamilion the rampart of the isthmus, so often 
raised and so often subverted, could not long be defended by three hundred 
Italian archers ; the keys of Corinth were seized by the Turks ; they returned 
from their summer excursions with a train of captives and spoil ; and the 
complaints of the injured Greeks were heard with indifference and disdain. 
The Albanians, a vagrant tribe of shepherds and robbers, filled the 
peninsula with rapine and murder ; the two despots implored the dangerous 
and humiliating aid of a neighbouring pasha ; and when he had quelled the 
revolt, his lessons inculcated the rule of their future conduct. 


Neither the ties of blood, nor the oaths which they repeatedly pledged in the 
communion and before the altar, nor the stronger pressure of necessity, 
could reconcile or suspend their domestic quarrels. They ravaged each 
other’s patrimony with fire and sword ; the alms and succours of the West 
were consumed in civil hostility ; and their power was only exerted in 
savage and arbitrary executions. The distress and revenge of the weaker 
rival invoked their supreme lord ; and, in the season of maturity and 
revenge, Muhammed declared himself the friend of Demetrius, and 
marched into the Morea with an irresistible force. When he had taken 
possession of Sparta, ” You are too weak,” said the sultan, ” to control this 
turbulent province ; I will take your daughter to my bed ; and you shall pass 
the remainder of your life in security and honour.” 


Demetrius sighed and obeyed; surrendered his daughter and his castles; 
followed to Hadrianopolis his sovereign and son, and received for his own 
main- 


\} With regard to the meaning of the ” fall” of Constantinople and the hope 
of its rise, it may be well to quote the theory of the Russophile historian, 
Gelzer « : “The montli of May, 1453, had dragged the Byzantine Empire 
finally to its grave. The Greek supremacy had long laeen a thing of the past 
; the hollow phantom of it was now to vanish away. But Byzantium has 
found a mighty heir. The czar of Russia took a princess of the house of 
Palgeologus to wife ; the crown of Constantine Monomachus was placed on 
the head of the autocrat of all the Russias in the Kremlin. The Russian 
Empire is de facto the sequel to the Byzantine. And if ever St. Sophia is to 


be restored to the true faith, and Asia Minor delivered from the hideous 
misrule of the Turk, it can only come to pass through the agency of the czar 
of Russia. None but the czar of Rus-sia, ‘the defender of the orthodox 
faith,’ and inspired with a sense of the obligations involved in his great 
office, can become emperor of Constantinople.” ] 


[2 The modern name for the Peloponnesus. ] 
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tenance, and that of his followers, a city in Thrace, and the adjacent isles of 
Imbros, Lemuos, and Samothrace. He was joined the next year by a 
companion of misfortune, the last of the Comnenian race, who, after the 
taking of Constantinople by the Latins, had founded a new empire on the 
coast of the Black Sea. In the progress of his Anatolian conquests 
Muhammed invested with a fleet and army the capital of David, who 
presumed to style himself emperor of Trebizond ; and the negotiation was 
comprised in a short and peremptory question, ” Will you secure your life 
and treasures by resigning your kingdom ; or would you rather forfeit your 
kingdom, your treasures, and your life ? ” The feeble Comnenus was 
subdued by his own fears, and the example of a Mussulman neighbour, the 
prince of Sinope ; who, on a similar summons, had yielded a fortified city 
with four hundred cannon and ten or twelve thousand soldiers. The 
capitulation of Trebizond was faithfully performed ; and the emperor with 
his family was transported to a castle in Romania; but on a slight suspicion 
of corresponding with the Persian king, David and the whole Comnenian 
race were Sacrificed to the jealousy or avarice of the conqueror. 


Nor could the name of father long protect the unfortunate Demetrius from 
exile and confiscation ; his abject submission moved the pity and contempt 
of the sultan ; his followers were transplanted to Constantinople ; and his 
poverty was alleviated by a pension of fifty thousand aspers, till a monastic 
habit and a tardy death released Paheologus from an earthly mas-ter. It is 
not easy to pronounce whether the servitude of Demetrius, or the exile of 


his brother Thomas, be the most inglorious. On the conquest of the Morea, 
the despot escaped to Corfu, and from thence to Italy, with some naked 
adherents ; his name, his sufferings, and the head of the apostle St. Andrew 
entitled him to the hospitality of the Vatican ; and his misery was prolonged 
by a pension of six thousand ducats from the pope and cardinals. His two 
sons, Andrew and Manuel, were educated in Italy ; but the eldest, 
contemptible to his enemies and burdensome to his friends, was degraded 
by the baseness of his life and marriage. A title was his sole inheritance ; 
and that inheritance he successively sold to the kings of France and Aragon. 
During his transient prosperity, Charles VIII was ambitious of joining the 
empire of the East with the kingdom of Naples ; in a public festival, he 
assumed the appellation and the purple of augustus ; the Greeks rejoiced, 
and the Ottoman already trembled at the approach of the French chivalry. 
Manuel Palaeologus, the second son, was tempted to revisit his native 
country; his return might be grateful, and could not be dangerous, to the 
Porte; he was maintained at Constantinople in safety and ease ; and an 
honourable train of Christians and Moslems attended him to the grave. If 
there be some animals of so generous a nature that they refuse to propagate 
in a domestic state, the last of the imperial race must be ascribed to an 
inferior kind ; he accepted from the sultan’s liberality two beautiful females 
; and his surviving son was lost in the habit and religion of a Turkish slave. 


The importance of Constantinople was felt and magnified in its loss; the 
pontificate of Nicholas V, however peaceful and prosperous, was 
dishonoured by the fall of the Eastern Empire ; and the grief and terror of 
the Latins revived, or seemed to revive, the old enthusiasm of the Crusades. 
Had the union of the Christians corresponded with their bravery ; had every 
country, from Sweden to Naples, supplied a just proportion of cavalry and 
infantry, of men and money, it is indeed probable that Constantinople would 
have been delivered, and that the Turks might have been chased beyond the 
Hellespont or the Euphrates. But the secretary of the emperor, who com- 
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posed every epistle, and attended every meeting, iEneas Sylvius, a 
statesman and orator, describes from his own experience the repugnant state 
and spirit of Christendom. ” It is a body,” says he, ” without a head ; a 
republic without laws or magistrates. The pope and the emperor may shine 
as lofty titles, as splendid images ; but they are unable to command, and 
none are willing to obey ; every state has a separate prince, and every prince 
has a separate interest. What eloquence could unite so many discordant and 
hostile powers under the same standard ? Could they be assembled in arms, 
who would dare to assume the office of general ? What order could be 
maintained — what military discipline ? Who would undertake to feed such 
an enormous multitude ? Who would understand their various languages, or 
direct their stranger and incompatible manners? What mortal could 
reconcile the English with the French, Genoa with Aragon, the Germans 
with the natives of Hungary and Bohemia? If a small number enlisted in the 
holy war, they must be overthrown by the infidels ; if many, by their own 
weight and confusion.” 


Yet the same ^neas, when he was raised to the papal throne, under the name 
of Pius II, devoted his life to the prosecution of the Turkish War. In the 
council of Mantua, he excited some sparks of a false or feeble enthusiasm ; 
but when the pontiff appeared at Ancona, to embark in person with the 
troops, engagements vanished in excuses ; a precise day was ad-journed to 
an indefinite term ; and his effective army consisted of some German 
pilgrims, whom he was obliged to disband with indulgences and alms. *™ 


Regardless of futurity, his successors and the powers of Italy were involved 
in the schemes of present and domestic ambition ; and the distance or 
proximity of each object determined, in their eyes, its apparent magnitude. 
A more enlarged view of their interest would have taught them to maintain 
a defensive and naval war against the common enemy ; and the support of 
Scanderbeg (Iskander Bey) and his brave Albanians might have prevented 
the subsequent invasion of the kingdom of Naples. The siege and sack of 
Otranto by the Turks diffused a general consternation; and Pope Sixtus was 
preparing to fly beyond the Alps, when the storm was instantly dispelled by 
the death of Muhammed II, in the fifty-first year of his age. His lofty genius 
aspired to the conquest of Italy : he was possessed of a strong city and a 


capacious harbour; and the same reign might have been decorated with the 
trophies of the new and the ancient Rome.“ 
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BOOK II THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE WEST 


INTRODUCTION 


HISTORY IN OUTLINE OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE 


A PRELIMLNAKY SURVEY COMPRISING A CURSORY VIEW OP 
THE SWEEP OP EVENTS AND A TABLE OP CHRONOLOGY 


Having foUowed the fortunes of the Later Roman Empire in the East to the 
final collapse, we return now to the ancient seat of the Roman Empire, 
where we are to witness a process at once of disintegration and of 
development — disintegration of the old Roman influence, development of 
civilisation and power in the new peoples of the north. Our caption ” Later 
Roman Empire in the West ” or ” Western Empire ” must be understood as 
applying rather loosely to the peoples now under consideration. We have 
already (in Vol. VI) witnessed the overthrow of Rome by the Goths and the 
deposition of the last legitimate emperor of the old Roman line. It has been 
urged, however, that no really critical alteration in the sweep of world- 
historic events attended this change. 


The fall of Rome marks a convenient epoch in the retrospective view of the 
historian ; it was scarcely an event that could greatly have impressed 
contemporary witnesses. Odoacer acknowledged the authority of Zeno, 
emperor of the West, and when Odoacer himself was assailed and 
overthrown by Theodoric, the latter acted under the influence and authority 
of the same emperor. And for some centuries the rulers of Italy regarded 
themselves either as representatives or opponents of the Roman Empire. 
The Goths, the Lombards, and the Franks in turn invaded Italy and came to 
dominate her affairs. Yet in theory the Western Empire was still the Roman 
Empire — though Rome herself had long since fallen from her old time 
position as capital. It will be recalled that as early as the time of Diocletian 
the seat of government for the Western division of the empire was 
transferred to Mediolanum (Milan), and that, at a later day, Honorius made 
Ravenna his capital. Still the traditional glory of old Rome could not be 
altogether effaced, and as time went on the ancient city came once more to 
be regarded as the centre of Italian influence. It was in Rome that 
Charlemagne was crowned as emperor of the West in the year 800, and his 


successors repaired to the same ancient capital to receive the imperial 
dignity for some centuries afterward. 


Meantime the real centre of world influence in the West had been shifting to 
the north. The true capital of the empire of Charlemagne was Aachen 
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(Aix la Chapelle). The land of his nativity and the seat of his chief activities 
lay to the north of the Alps. In a word, notvt/ithstanding the retention of the 
old name, the Roman emperor of the West was ruler over a principality that 
differed radically from the old Roman principality. There was no lono-er 
any life in the Latin race. Its time of decadence had come. All hope for 
progress and development, all prospect of new world influences, lay with 
the peoples of the north — peoples of wonderful capacities, whose greatest 
traits could only hope to be developed after many generations of 
civilisation. A barbarian race cannot attain at once to all the fruits of higher 
culture. Just as in the early day the Greek and Roman worked their way 
slowly up to the high plane of world historical influence through many pre- 
historic generations, so these new races of the north must be given time for 
development before they could hope to rival in the fruits of their civilisation 
the works of the old empires of the south. They were to make progress 
rapidly, partly because they had the old civilisation as a model after which 
to build ; but it was not to be expected that even this aid would enable them 
to cross the chasm between barbarism and higher civilisation at a bound. 


In point of fact, they required some centuries for this development. And 
since during this time the old civilisation at the south had ceased to be 
productive, these centuries are known to posterity as the Dark Ages. 
Nevertheless, there are here and there rays of light in the gloom. At its 
worst the Western world did not recede into utter barbarism, though it 
certainly sank far back from the intellectual level of the earlier day. 


Fortunately, scholarship sufficed to produce records that enable us to form 
as complete a picture of the life and development of the period as need be 

desired. Following our custom we shall first outline the sweep of events in 
chronological epitome b/ore turning to the detailed narrative. 


FROM THE STIRRING OF THE HUNS TO THE FOUNDATION OF 
THE VISIGOTHIC KINGDOM (375-415 a.d.) 


The intrusion of the barbaric tribes from the north into the Roman Empire is 
one of the main events of world history. The dozen or so Indo-Germanic 
peoples settled between the Volga and the Rhine, together with the Huns, a 
race believed to be of Mongolian origin, are chiefly concerned in this 
movement. It begins towards the end of the fourth century a.d., when the 
Huns and the Alani invade the territory of the Ostrogoths in southern 
Russia. The latter unite with their invaders and proceed against the 
Visigoths in eastern Hungary and Rumania. The Christian element of 


A”. the Visigoths, owing to disputes with the Romans, advances to the west. 


378 The imperial forces oppose them at Hadrianopolis. The emperor Valens 
is slain. 


382 His successor Theodosius makes peace with them for pay and lands. 


396 Alaric the Visigoth chieftain, not receiving his pay from Arcadiiis, 
marches into the Peloponnesus, ravaging as he goes. Stilicho opposes but 
allows him to escape. Alaric installed as dux in eastern Illyricum. 


403 Alaric returns to Illyricum after an unsuccessful attempt to invade Italy. 


405-6 Defeat of Radagaisus and his German bands who have invaded Italy. 
The Vandals, Suevi, and Alani leave the Danube, advance to the Rhine, are 
driven off by the Gauls, and 


409 settle in Spain (see Visigothic kingdom). Meanwhile the Salic Franks 
are leaving 


the Rhine delta and settling in northern Gaul (see Merovingian kings) and 
the Burgundians on the middle Rhine (see kingdom of Burgundy). 


410 Alaric on his second invasion captures Rome and sacks it. Death of 
Alaric. 


411 Atawulf, brother of Alaric’s wife, leads the Visigoths into Gaul. He 
takes with him 


Honorius’ sister, a hostage, and marries her (414). 415 Hard pressed by the 
Romans Atawulf goes to Spain and conquers Barcelona. He is murdered. 
Sigeric succeeds him, reigning only a few days. Wallia succeeds. He 
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makes a treaty of alliance with Ilonorius and receives territory in southern 
Gaul, under Roman supremacy, and the Visigothic kingdom of Tolosa 
[Tolosa (Toulouse) the capital] is founded. This alliance, the first sign of 
fusion between the Latin and German people, may be said to mark the 
beginning of the modern world. 


THE VISIGOTHIC KINGDOM IX FRANCE AND SPAIN (415-711 a.d.) 


At the time of foundation of the Visigothic kingdom there exist two states 
established by the barbaric peoples — the Suevi and the Vandals, who, as 
we have seen, invaded and settled in Spain (i09). The Suevi have six kings 
until they are reduced by the Visigoths in 469. Godigisdus or Modigisdus 
and his son Gunderic rule the Vandals until 425, when Genseric, brother of 
Gunderic succeeds. In 4”J9 Genseric, on invitation it is said of Boniface the 
Roman governor of Africa, leads the whole of his people and a portion of 
the Alani to Carthage (see kingdom of the Vandals in Africa). 


415-418 Wallia as the ally of Rome wages war on the Vandals, Suevi, and 
Alani in Spain. 


420 Theodoric I, son of Alaric, elected king on death of Wallia. The 
Visigoths begin to free themselves from Rome. 


429 The Vandals leave for Africa. 


439 Defeat of the Romans by Theodoric at Tolosa. Treaty of peace with 
Avitus. 


451 The Romans and Visigoths unite against the invasion of Attila, king of 
the Huns. 


Defeat of Attila, at battle of Chalons in which Theodoric falls. His son 
Torismond succeeds. 


452 Torismond killed by his brother, Theodoric II. 


456 As the ally of Rome, Theodoric crosses into Spain and nearly 
exterminates the Suevi in battle near Astorga. He strengthens his own 
power and makes no attempt to restore the country to Rome. 


466 Theodoric killed by his brother Euric. 


469 Euric makes the Suevi tributary. The Visigoths become completely 
independent of Rome. Euric is a legislator as well as a warrior and 
publishes a code of laws. 


484 Death of Euric. His son Alaric II succeeds. During his reign the code 
Brevin-rium Alaricianiun is published. Founded on the Theodosian code, it 
impresses Roman institutions and ideas on the whole people. 


507 Death of Alaric in a battle with Clovis, the Merovingian king, at 
Voulon. Gesalric his natural son succeeds. The Ostrogoths unite with the 
Visigoths and defeat the Merovingians at Aries. Theodoric the Great takes 
possession of most of the Visigothic possessions in southern France. 


511 Amalaric, legitimate son of Alaric II, succeeds. He is grandson of 
Theodoric the Great, who rules his realm for him. The capital transferred 
from Tolosa to Toledo. Amalaric marries daughter of Clovis. 


526 Death of Theodoric the Great. The Ostro-and Visigothic kingdoms 
become definitely separated. 


531 Death of Amalaric in a battle with Merovingian Franks. Theudes 
succeeds. 


542 Theudes repels a Frankish invasion of Spain. 
548 Theudisela succeeds Theudes. 


549 Agila succeeds. In his reign the Romans recover many towns on the sea 
coast in an 


attempt to regain the peninsula. 554 Imprisonment and murder of Agila. 
Atanagild, his political opponent, succeeds. 567 Liuva or Levua I succeeds. 
Leuvigild becomes associated with him the following 


year. 572 Death of Liuva. Leuvigild sole king. He recovers some of the 
to/vns taken by the 


Romans. 584 Final conquest of the Suevi. Their country becomes a 
province of the Visigothic 


kingdom. 586 Recared I succeeds. In his reign, 587, the Visigoths are 
converted from Arianism 


to orthodox Catholicism. 601 Death of Recared, succeeded by Liuva II. 603 
Assassination of Liuva succeeded by Witteric. He recovers some towns 
from the 


Romans. 610 Gundemar succeeds Witteric who is murdered. 612 Sisibut 
succeeds. 621 Recared II, who is followed the same year by Suintila. All 
the territory seized by 


the Romans is regained. The whole peninsula is Visigothic for the first time. 
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631 Suiutila dethroned and Sisenando made king. 

636 Chintella succeeds, followed by 

640 Tulga or Tulea. 

642 Cindasuinto becomes king. 

649 Recesuinto becomes associated on the throne. 

652 Recesuinto sole ruler at death of Cindasuinto. 

672 Wamba becomes king. 

680 Dethronement of Wamba. He retires to a monastery. Ervigius succeeds. 
687 Ergica or Ergiza svicceeds. 

698 Witiza becomes associate king. 

702 Witiza sole king. 

709 Roderic ” the last of the Goths ” usurps the throne. 
710 The first Saracens land in Spain. 


711 Saracen army under Tarik invades Spain. Battle of Xeres. Defeat and 
death of 


Roderic. The Saracens easily accomplish the conquest of Spain as far as the 
mountainous districts in the north. End of the Visigothic kingdom. 


KINGDOM OF THE VANDALS IN AFRICA (439-534 a.d.) 


429 The entire Vandal nation settled in Spain, numbering about 80,000, 
under the leadership of Genseric, crosses over to Africa, invited, it is said, 
by Boniface, governor of Africa, then in disgrace at the court of Ravenna. 
These Vandals pursue a rapid plan of conquest, and are soon in the 


possession of the whole of Roman Africa except Carthage, Hippo, and 
Cirta. 


431 Capture of Hippo after long siege. Death of St. Augustine. 


435 Treaty between Genseric and Valentinian HI, by which the Romans 
retain only Carthage and vicinity. 


439 Without any provocation Genseric or Gaiseric suddenly attacks and 
captures Carthage. He dates the foundation of his kingdom from this year. 
His reign is one of warfare. He builds a large fleet for piratical purposes and 
makes Carthage the leading maritime power of the Mediterranean. The 
Catholic Christians are much persecuted. 


455 Capture and sack of Rome by Genseric, at invitation of Valentinian’s 
widow Eudoxia. 


477 Huneric, Genseric’s eldest son, married to Eudocia, daughter of 
Eudoxia, succeeds at death of Genseric. An ardent Arian, he persecutes the 
Catholics. 


484 Gunthamund or Gundamund, cousin of Huneric, succeeds him at his 
death. 


496 Thrasamund becomes king on Gunthamund’s death. The people are 
rapidly becoming degenerate through effects of climate, luxury, and vice. 


523 On death of Thrasamund, Hilderic, son of Huneric, succeeds. He 
favours Catholicism and restores bishops and churches. 


531 The unpopular Hilderic dethroned and imprisoned, his cousin Gelimer 
placed on the throne. 


533 To avenge the wrongs of Hilderic, Justinian sends Belisarius to invade 
kingdom. 


Capture of Carthage. Battle of Tricamarum and rout of the Vandals. Flight 
of Gelimer. 


534 Surrender of Gelimer. End of the kingdom. The Vandals carried to 
Constantinople 


and sent to serve against the Parthians. A few hundred escape to Africa and 
take part in an insurrection against Belisarius which he quells with 
difficulty (536). The Vandals disappear from history. 


THE HERULIANS AND OSTROGOTHS IN ITALY (476-555 a.d.) 


Attila, king of the Huns, does not succeed in founding a state in the Roman 
Empire. At his death (453) the kingdom of the Huns falls to pieces. The 
Gepids recover their liberty; the Slavonic tribes follow suit, and gradually 
make their way into Eastern Europe, their present home. 


475 Odoacer or Odovaker, leader of the Herulians, a military commander in 
the employ 


of the emperor, is moved by the act of Orestes in deposing Julius Nepos to 
attack Orestes in Pavia. Capture and execution of Orestes. 


476 This leads to the deposition of the emperor Romulus Augustulus, son of 
Orestes, and 


Odoacer is proclaimed king. The emperor Zeno at Constantinople, who, 
with his successors, remains only titular emperor of Italy, confers the 
patrician dignity on Odoacer. 
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488 Zeno commissions Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, to undertake the 
affairs of 


Italy. 493 Defeat of Odoacer by Theodoric the Great at Ravenna. Theodoric 
kills Odoacer and 


becomes king of Italy. He settles at Ravenna, the capital of the Western 
Empire 


since the time of Ilonorius, and assumes name of Flavins. Is recognised by 
Aiiastasius at Constantinople. Though professing allegiance to Rome, 
Theodoric establishes 


an independent monarchy. 507 After defeat of the Visigoths at Voulon, 
Theodoric assists them in defeating the IV Iero— 


vingians at Aries. Theodoric adds most of the Visigothic possessions in 
France 


to his kingdom. He also governs the Visigothic kingdom for his young 
grandson 


Amalaric. 524 Theodoric has the philosopher Boethius and his father-in-law 
Symmachus put to death 


for their efforts on behalf of Albinus. 526 Death of Theodoric. His young 
grandson Athalaric succeeds under regency of his 


mother, Amalasuntha. 534 Athalaric dies of the plague. Theodatus or 
Theodahad, a nephew of Theodoric, is 


elected king. He murders Athalaric’s mother, and in consequence brings on 
a war 


with the empire. 536 Theodatus defeated by Belisarius and killed by his 
own soldiers. Witiges is elected 


king. Belisarius continues the war against the Ostrogoths. 537-538 Siege of 
Rome by Belisarius. 


540 Witiges captured by Belisarius and taken to Constantinople where he 
dies three years 


later. Theodebald or Hildibald elected. 


541 Theodebald gains a victory over Belisarius, but is murdered by his 
bodyguard, and 


Eraric succeeds him. He enters into negotiations with Justinian, which 
displeases his subjects, and Totila or Baduila is elected in his place. 


542 Totila captures Naples. 
546 Totila captures Rome. Belisarius recovers it the following year. 


552 Narses replaces Belisarius in Italy. Defeat and death of Totila at battle 
of Taginse. 


Theias or Teias is elected king. 


553 Defeat and death of Theias at the Draco. The Ostrogoths conclude the 
war on condition that they be allowed to leave Italy. Failure of the 
expedition of the Alamannian leaders, Leutharis and Butilin, to oppose 
Narses. Italy once more becomes part of the Roman Empire. 


THE EXARCHATE OVER ALL ITALY (553-568 a.d.) 


553 Narses rules Italy in the Byzantine emperors’ names as an exarch. He 
holds court at Ravenna. 


562 Narses takes Verona and Brixia (Brescia). 


565 Narses recalled to Constantinople by an insulting message from the 
empress. It is said that on account of this he invites the Lombard chief, 
Alboin, to seize Italy. Longinus succeeds him. 


568 Invasion of Alboin, the king of the Lombards, assisted by the Gepids. 
He wrests northern and central Italy as far as the Tiber from the Byzantines. 
Venice, Ravenna, Genoa and the Liguria, Naples, and southern Italy except 
Beneventum, continue to form the exarchate, and their history is part of the 
eastern division of the empire. We must now distinguish three centres of 
rule in Italy — Pavia, the Lombard capital; Ravenna, the strong seat of the 
Byzantine exarchate, while at Rome, to which the Lombard power is only 
feebly extended, the pope is fast acquiring strength and influence. 


THE LOMBARD KINGDOM OF ITALY (568-774 a.d.) 


Alboin, before his invasion of Italy, had conquered the Gepids with the aid 
of the 


Avars (567). Then together with the Gepids he sweeps down upon Italy in 
568. 571 Capture of Pavia after a three years’ resistance. Alboin makes it 
his capital. 573 Murder of Alboin by his wife, Rosamund, because, it is 
said, he attempts to make her 


drink from the skull of her father, the Gepid king. Cleph succeeds. He 
extends 


the Lombard conquests into southern Italy. 575 Cleph is assassinated, and 
the dukes do not elect another sovereign for ten years. No 


central power. 584 Election of Authari, son of Cleph, to the throne. 
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588 Smaragdus, the Byzantine exarch, forms a coalition of the Franks, 
Romans, and Avars to destroy the Lombards. It comes to nothing. The 
Lombards begin to be converted to orthodoxy. 


590 Agilulf succeeds Authari. Territory in northeast Italy, including 
Cremona, conquered from the exarch. Continuance of conversion to 
orthodox Catholicism by Gregory the Great. 


593 Agilulf threatens to invade Rome, but is bought off by Gregory. 
615 Adalwald succeeds his father ; he is poisoned, and 
625 Ariwald elected. He is an Arian. 


636 Rothari succeeds to the throne. He conquers Genoa and the Liguria 
from the exarchate. 


612 The exarch and the Romans suffer a great defeat at hands of Rothari on 
the banks of the Scultenna (Tanaro). 


644 Publication of the Lombard code of laws. 
652 Rod’wald succeeds his father. 


653 Assassination of Rodwald. Aribert I, a Bavarian, elected king. He 
proscribes 


Arianisra. 
661 Aribert succeeded by his sons Perctarit and Godebert. 


662 Grimwald, duke of Benevento, usurps the throne. He completes 
conversioD of the 


Lombards. 671 Perctarit reinstated. 686 Death of Perctarit. His son 
Cunincbert succeeds. 


700 Liutbert succeeds. Is dethroned by 
701 Raginbert. Aribert II also king the same year. 


712 Ansprand defeats Aribert in battle and takes throne. Death of Ansprand. 
Liutprand, his son, succeeds. Liutprand is a great prince and sets out to 
complete the subjugation of Italy, but succeeds only in breaking up the 
independence of the two southern duchies of Spoleto and Benevento. 


726 On account of iconoclastic controversy, Gregory II allies himself with 
Liutprand and throws off allegiance to the Byzantine Empire. The 
autonomy of Rome is established. 


728 Liutprand captures Classis near Ravenna, but the exarch Eutychius 
retakes it the following year. The pope appeals to Charles Martel for aid 
against the Lombards in vain. 


744 Liutprand’s nephew Hildebrand succeeds on his death, but is shortly 
deposed and Ratchis made king. He continues Liutprand’s plan of conquest 
but is also deposed, 


749 and enters a monastery. His brother Aistulf succeeds. 


751 Aistulf captures Ravenna. The Byzantine Empire loses all possessions 
in central Italy. Pepin. Austrasian mayor of the palace, resjionds to the 
continued appeals of the pope for assistance against the Lombards. 


753 Pepin forces Aistulf to sue for peace. 


755 Aistulf violates peace and with the northern and Beneventine Lombards 
attacks 


Rome. Pepin comes a second time, and forces Aistulf to relinquish all his 
acquisitions. Ravenna, Pentapolis, and other territory turned over to the 
pope, and the first foundations of the papal states are laid. The Byzantine 
possessions are confined to southern Italy. Venice remains independent 
though nominally subject to Constantinople. 


756 Death of Aistulf. Desiderius, duke of Tuscany, succeeds. He allies 
himself with 


the Greeks against the pope and the dukes of Spoleto and Benevento. 


771 On accession of Pope Adrian I, quarrels with papacy break out. 
Desiderius plunders the territory of Rome. Adrian appeals to Charlemagne, 
who is Desiderius’ father-in-law, for help. 


774 Charlemagne captures Desiderius in Pavia, and assumes title of king of 
the Lombards. End of the Lombard kingdom. The Lombards become 
incorporated with the Italian population, and their country is one of the 
great provinces of Italy, until the Lombard cities regain their independence 
(1183). 


THE FRANKISH KIXGS AND EMPERORS IN NORTH AND 
CENTRAL 


ITALY (774-888 a.d.) 


774-781 Charlemagne (Charles the Great) remains the king of the 
Lombards. The pope 


retains the territory granted him by Pepin. 780 The pope summons Charles 
against a coalition of the Byzantines and the dukes of 


Spoleto and Benevento. 
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781 Charlemagne crowns his son Pepin ” king of Italy.” This is the first 
time the title is 


used. 786 Charlemagne reduces Arichis of Benevento to subjection. The 
Italian dominions 


now extend to Calabria, although Benevento never becomes entirely 
dependent. 800 Coronation of Charlemagne as emperor. 812 Death of 
Pejiin. His son Bernhard succeeds. 817 The emperor Louis I, le Debonnaire. 
arranges for his succession, which arrangement 


does not please Bernhard and he rebels. Louis captures Bernhard, puts out 
his eyes, 


and takes the crown of Italy. Death of Bernhard. 822 Louis makes his son 
Lothair I king of Italy. 810 Death of Louis. 843 At Treaty of Verdun, 
Lothair confirmed as emperor, receives Italy as part of his 


kingdom. 84-1 Louis II, son of Lothair, is crowned king of Italy. 850 Louis 
shares the imperial dignity with his father. 


855 Lothair gives up the reins of government, and retiring to a monastery, 
dies same year. 875 On death of Louis, his uncle Charles the Bald invades 
Italy and seizes the crown. 


The pope crowns him emperor. 877 The pope summons Charles to drive the 
Saracens from Italy, but he dies on the way. 


Carloman of Bavaria, son of Ludwig the German, seizes the crown of Italy. 
879 On death of Carloman the crown comes to his brother Charles the Pat. 


888 Deposition of Charles the Fat. The empire which, during his reign, has 
been restored 


to the extent of Charlemagne’s dominions is again sundered. 
THE QUASI-ITALIAN SUCCESSION (888-962 a.d.) 


888 Italy (excepting, of course, the papal dominions and the territory under 
control of the 


Byzantine Empire) is now divided between Berengar of Friuli (grandson of 
Louis le Debonnaire) and Guido of Spoleto. The estate of Lombardy 
chooses Berengar I king. 


889 Guido, disappointed in his hopes of obtaining the crown of France, 
returns to Italy 


and drives Berengar into Germany. 
891 Guido and his son Lambert crowned emperors by Pope Formosus. 
894 Death of Guido. His son Lambert succeeds as sole emperor. 


896 The East Frankish king Arnulf invades Italy on request of the exiled 
Berengar, and is crowned emperor. 


898 Death of Lambert. Berengar regains his kingdom. During these 
struggles the Saracens make frequent incursions into Italy. 


900 The Magyars invade Italy and badly defeat Berengar. This is the cause 
of much dissatisfaction with Berengar among the nobles. 


901 Louis of Provence invades Italy, and is crowned emperor Louis III by 
Benedict 


IV. Berengar flees to Germany, but returns and regains possession of his 
kingdom 


the following year (902). 905 After many struggles Berengar captures Louis 
and puts out his eyes. 915 Berengar crowned emperor by John X in reward 
for exertions against the Saracens. 921 Conspiracy of nobles against 
Berengar; the crown offered to Rudolf II of Burgundy. 


Berengar calls in aid of the Magyars. 924 The people of Verona, disgusted 
at Berengar’s alliance, slay him. The Hungarians 


pillage Pa\aa and withdraw from Italy. Rudolf of Burgundy succeeds. 926 
Rudolf retires to Burgundy, owing to lack of support in Italy. Hugo, count 
of 


Aries, is placed on the throne by a powerful party. 931 Hugo associates his 
son, Lothair 11, in the kingship. They are little more than 


puppets in the hands of a demoralised aristocracy. Hugo fails in attempt to 
obtain 


imperial dignity. He renounces his possessions in Provence to Rudolf on 
condition 


that the latter make no further attempts upon Italy. 946 Berengar, marquis of 
L-rea, takes up arms against Hugo on account of his tyranny and 


oppression. Hugo dethroned. Lotiiair retains title, but Berengar is real ruler. 


950 Death of Lothair. Berengar I and his son Adalbert are elected kings of 
Italy. 


Berengar tries to compel Adelheid, widow of Lothair, to marry Adalbert. 
On her refusal he treats her most crueUy. 


951 On account of Adelheid’s wrongs Otto I, the East Frankish king, 
invades Italy and 


compels the two kings to become his vassals. Otto marries Adelheid. 962 
Deposition of Berengar and Adalbert. Otto crowned emperor. The 
kingdoms of Italy and Germany (East Francia) are united. 
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THE FIRST KINGDOM OF BURGUNDY (413-534 a.d.) 


The Burgimdiaus, a Gothic tribe, invade Gaul in 275, but are di’iven out by 
the emperor Probus. Returning in 287 they settle on the Neckar and the 
Rhine, and 413 They establish a kingdom with Gundicar, their leader, as 
king. 436 Gunderis succeeds his father. He extends the kingdom, which 
reaches from the 


Saone and lower Rhone and from Dijon, to the Mediterranean. 470 The 
kingdom is divided among Gunderis’ four sons : Chilperic, Gundobald, 
Godegisil, 


and Gondemar, but it is soon reunited under Gundobald, who makes the 
Burguudian 


code of laws. 516 Sigismund succeeds his father, Gundobald, and he in turn 
is succeeded by Gundimar. 534 Conquest of the kingdom of Burgundy by 
the sons of Clovis. It forms a part of the 


Frankish kingdom. 561 The Frankish kingdom is redivided among the sons 
of Clotaire. Burgundy a separate 


kingdom until 613 (see Merovingian kings). 
THE SECOND KINGDOM OF BURGUNDY OR ARLES (879-1032 a.d.) 


When Carloman seizes the kingdom of Italy in 877 he compels Boson, the 
imperial governor of Charles the Bald, to retire to France, where he 
possesses himself of Provence and neighbouring territories. 


879 Boson founds the kingdom Cisjuran or Lower Burgundy with capital at 
Aries. 


882 Boson compelled to recognise Charles the Fat as his suzerain. 


887 Death of Boson. His son Louis succeeds for three years under his 
mother’s regency. 


888 Rudolf I, a Guelf count, establishes the kingdom of” Transjuran or 
Upper Burgundy. 


His country consists of modern Switzerland as far east as the Reuss. 901 
Louis of Provence, or Cisjuran Burgundy, invades Italy and is crowned 
emperor 


Louis III. 905 Berengav regains possession of Italy and puts out Louis’ 
eyes. Louis returns to Aries. 911 Death of Rudolf I of Upper Burgundy. His 
son, Rudolf I, succeeds. 921 Rudolf invited to invade Italy. He is 
proclaimed king. He becomes real ruler on 


death of Berengar, 924. 925 Hugo, count of Aries, who is ruling in the name 
of the blind Louis, compels Rudolf 


to retire and takes the throne of Italy. 927 Death of Louis. Hugo succeeds 
him. 931 Hugo exchanges the Cisjuran kingdom for Rudolf’s claim on Italy. 
The Cisjuran 


and Transjuran kingdoms of Burgundy become united under Rudolf. 937 
Death of RudoK. His son Conrad succeeds. 993 Death of Conrad. His son, 
Rudolf III, succeeds. 1016 Rudolf cedes the kingdom to the emperor Hem-y 
II, but is to remain in possession 


until his death. 1032 Death of Rudolf. The kingdom claimed by Eudes, 
count of Champagne. But the 


emperor, Conrad II, causes himself to be crowned king of Burgundy, and 
the next 


year, on death of Eudes, enters into peaceful possession of the country. 
Burgundy 


becomes part of the Holy Roman Empire. 


THE KINGDOM OF THURINGIA 


The Thuringians in the fourth and fifth century have an extensive kingdom 
from the Elbe to the Daniibe. In 531, when Hermanfrid is king, they are 
attacked by the Merovingian Franks (sons of Clovis) and the Saxons who 
become allied for this purpose. Hermanfrid is defeated and slain. The 
northern part of the kingdom is taken by the Saxons and the southern 
becomes Frankish territory. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE SALIC FRANKS OR MEROVINGIANS (486- 
751 a.d.) 


The Salic Franks or Merovingians, together with the Ripuarian Franks, 
have, by the beginning of the fifth century, settled along the Rhine and its 
tributaries from Mainz to the sea. They serve in the legions of the empire. 
In 406 they offer great resistance to the Vandals, Suevi, and Alani, who 
cross the Rhine and finally settle in Spain. The Salians begin to spread over 
northern Gaul, and in 429, under their chief Clodion, they win a great battle 
at Cambray and reach the Loire. 
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447 Merov8eu3 or M^rov6e, son-in-law of Clodion, succeeds as chief. 


451 The Franks lend assistance to Aetius, the Roman general, at his victory 
over Attila at Chalons. 


458 Childeric, son of Merovfeus, succeeds as the Salic chief. 
481 Clovis, son of Childeric, succeeds at age of fifteen. 


486 Clovis attacks the Romans under Syagirus at Soissons in northern Gaul. 
His great victory destroys the last vestiges of Roman power in the country, 
and the Salic kingdom is established. Clovis makes Soissons his capital. 


493 Clovis marries Clotilda, a Christian princess. 


496 Victory of Clovis over the Alamanni. Conversion of Clovis and the 
Franks to orthodox Christianity. 


507 Clovis defeats the Visigoths at the great battle of Voulon, and kills 
Alaric the king. He now possesses the country from the Loire to the 
Pyrenees, and transfers his capital to Paris, where he occupies himself with 
securing “his kingdom by destruction of all powerful neighbours, showing 
neither scruple nor pity. 


511 Promulgation of the Salic law. Death of Clovis and division of the 
kingdom among his four sons. (1) Theodoric or Thierry I takes the 
northeastern part (afterwards Austrasia), capital at Metz. \2) Childebert I, 
the central district, capital Paris. 

(3) Clodomir, western Gaul along the Loire, capital Orleans. 

(4) Clotaire, the old Salic land, capital Soissons. 

In spite of the division, national unity is maintained, and the Franks 
continue their attacks on their neighbours on all sides. 524 Death of 
Clodomir in battle. His brothers seize his possessions. 

531 Conquest of the Thuringians. 

532 Conquest of the kingdom of Burgundy. 

534 Death of Theodoric. Theudebert succeeds at Metz. 

548 Theudebald succeeds Theudebert at JNIetz. 

555 Clotaire takes possession of Theudebald’s kingdom. 


558 On death of Childebert, Clotaire becomes sole ruler of the reunited 
kingdom. 


First application of the Salic law. 561 Death of Clotaire. The kingdom again 
divided. 


(1) Charibert rules at Paris. 


(2) Gontram at Orleans. 
(3) Sigebert at Metz. 
(4) Chilperic at Soissons. 


567 Death of Charibert. Chilperic of Soissons seizes Charibert’s kingdom. 
The three Frankish kingdoms now take definite form. They are known as 
(1) Austrasia, capital Rheims. (2) Burgundy, capital Orleans. (3) Neustria, 
capital Soissons. The family division leads to terrible feuds, in which 
Austrasia and Neustria take the principal parts. Burgundy is weak and sides 
first with one and then the other. The office of mayor of the palace rises to 
importance. The Benedictines come from Italy and help to keep culture 
alive. 


575 Sigebert of Austrasia, at war with Chilperic, is killed by assassins hired 
by Chilperic’s wife Fredegund. His son Childebert II succeeds. 


584 Assassination of Chilperic of Xeustria (called the ” Xero and Herod of 
his time “) probably at instigation of Fredegund. His infant son Clotaire II 
succeeds under regency of Fredegund who has had Chilperic’s sons by a 
former wife put to death. 


593 Death of Gontram of Burgundy. By his will the kingdom passes to his 
nephew’ Childebert II of Austrasia. 


596 Death of Childebert 11. His young sons Theodoric or Thierry IT and 
Theudebert II take the crowns of Burgundy and Austrasia respectively 
under regency of their grandmother Brunehild. A terrible feud between 
Fredegund and Brunehild begins. 


598 On Fredegund’s death, Brunehild seizes almost the whole of Neustria. 
She aims to make the power of Austrasia secure against the nobles, who, 
with Arnulf bishop of Metz, and Pepin of Landen (ancestor of the 
Carlovingians), wages war with her. 


613 In battle with the nobles and Clotaire II, Brunehild’s army deserts her. 
She is captured and put to death by torture, also Theudebert’s sons and 


Sigebert II, successor of Theodoric II. Clotaire II becomes sole king of the 
Franks, but the real power has now passed to the mayors of the palace, to 
which title the race of the Pepins have acquired an hereditary claim in 
Austrasia. The rest of the Merovingians are known as “° les rois faineants.” 


628 On death of Clotaire his son Dagobert I succeeds. The Merovingian 
power is now at its height. 
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638 Death of Dagobert, who divides the kingdom between his two young 
sons. 


(1) Clovis II receives Burgundy and Neustria. 
(2) Sigebert II receives Austrasia. 


654 beath of Sio-ebert. His son Dagobert is sent to Ireland and reported 
dead. Clovis 


rules the whole Prankish kingdom. 656 Death of Clovis. His son Clotaixe 
III receives Neustria and Burgundy, and another 


son, Childeric II, receives Austrasia. 670 Death of Clotaire, without issue. 
Childeric annexes his possessions. 


673 Assassination of Childeric, his wife and son. His brother Theodoric, or 
Thierry IMI, 


succeeds. 
674 Dagobert II returns from Ireland and seizes the kingdom of Austrasia. 


679 Assassination of Dagobert. The struggle for the supremacy between 
Neustria and Austrasia is now entirely between Ebroin, mayor of the palace 


of Neustria, and Martin and Pepin of Heristal of Austrasia. The kings have 
lost all vestige of ruling power. 


681 Assassination of Ebroin succeeded by Berthar, who is too weak to 
resist Pepin of Heristal. 


687 Victory of Pepin of Heristal over Berthar at Textri. End of the struggle 
between the two Prankish powers. Pepin of Heristal real monarch of the 
Franks. He assumes title of dux and princeps Francorum. 


691 Death of Thierry III. His young son Clovis III succeeds as nominal 
king. 


695 Death of Clovis. His brother Childebert (III) the Just becomes nominal 
king. 


711 Dagobert III succeeds his father as nominal king. 


714 Death of Pepin of Heristal. He leaves the kingdom to his grandson 
under guardianship of Plectrudis his widow. Plectrudis imprisons Pepin’s 
natural son Charles. A state of confusion at once arises. Neustria shakes off 
the yoke and Austrasia is assailed on all sides. The Austrasians release 
Charles Martel from prison and make him the ruler of the Pranks. 


715 Death of Dagobert. Chilperic II, son of Childeric II, succeeds. 


717 Charles defeats the Neustrians at Vincy, and drives back the invading 
Saxons from 


the Rhine. Chilperic is deposed by Charles, and Clotaire IV, of obscure 
origin, is 
made king. 720 Death of Clotaire, and recall of Chilperic who dies shortly 


after. Charles now invests 


Theodoric or Thierry IV, a son of Dagobert HI, with the title of royalty. 732 
Battle of Tours (or Poitiers). Charles goes to the aid of Duke Eudes of 
Aquitania, 


who has been invaded by the Saracens, and drives them back to Spain. 737 
On death of Thierry IV, Charles makes no attempt to appoint a new king. 
He 


continues warfare upon his foes. 


741 Death of Charles Martel, leaving the power to his two sons Pepin le 
Bref and 


Carloman. 


742 Childeric (III) the Stupid, son of Chilperic II, is allowed to assume the 
name and 


form of royalty. War with the Alamanni and other hostile peoples 
continued. 747 Carloman renounces his principality, the Germanic part of 
the kingdom (Austrasia, 


Swabia, and Thuringia), and becomes a Benedictine monk. Pepin le Bref 
sole 


ruler. 751 Deposition of Childeric who is placed in a monastery. Pepin is 
raised to title of king 


and confirmed by the pope. 


THE CARLOVINGIAN KINGS (751-800 a.d.) 


751 Pepin king of the Franks. He conducts a successful campaign against 
the Saxons. 


Campaign against Aistulf of Lombardy. 755 Pepin proceeds a second time 
against Aistulf, who violates peace, and compels him to 


relinquish Ravenna, Emilia, the Pentapolis, and the duchy of Rome to the 
pope. 


This ” Donation of Pepin ” is the foundation of the pope’s temporal power. 
758 Capture of Narbonne, the Saracen capital. The Mohammedans driven 
out. Pepin 


overruns Aquitania. 768 Death of Pepin, leaving the kingdom to his two 
sons Charlemagne and Carloman. 


771 Death of Carloman. Charlemagne proclaimed sole ruler. He suppresses 
a rising in 
Aquitania, and makes his son Louis king. 


772 Beginning of conquest and conversion of the Saxons — a thirty years’ 
struggle. 


Storming of Ehresburg. Overthrow of the idol, Irmincul, which compels the 
Westphalian Saxons to submit. 
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774 Charlemagne, who has been summoned to Italy by Pope Adrian I, 
whom Desiderius the Lombard king is attacking, captures Desiderius at 
Pavia and assumes the crown of Lombardy. The Saxons expel the Fraukish 
garrisons and renew their ravages. 


776 Charlemagne makes his son Pepin king of Italy. 


777 The Saxons are apparently subdued after two campaigns. At Paderborn 
Charlemagne receives their homage. Large numbers of them are baptised. 
Charles visits Spain to receive homage. 


778 On the return from Spain the rear guard under command of Roland is 
attacked at 


Roncesvalles and Roland slain. The Saxons, aided by the Danes, break out 
in revolt. 


779 Charlemagne again subdues the Saxons, but as soon as he leaves the 
country they rebel. 782 Great massacre of the Saxons at Verdun. 


785 The Saxons again quieted. Conversion of Wittikind, the leader, and his 
followers. Germany becomes Christian. 


788 Bavaria incorporated in Charlemagne’s dominions. 


791-798 Campaigns against the Avars ending in their conquest. Pannonia 
added to the kingdom. The Danes, Wends, and Czechs also become 
subjects. The duke of Benevento is obliged to give homage. Charles’ rule 
extends from the Eider to Sicily and from the Ebro to the Theiss. Fresh 
revolts among the Saxons. 


799 Pope Leo III expelled from Rome seeks Charlemagne’s camp at 
Paderborn, The 


king restores him to Rome. 


THE EMPIRE OF CHARLEMAGNE AND THE KINGDOM OF EAST 
FRANCIA 


(800-961 A.D.) 


800 Charlemagne crowned emperor of the Romans by Leo on Christmas 
eve. 


801 Harun ar-Rashid sends an embassy with presents to Charlemagne. 


804 New revolts among the Saxons and Danes suppressed. The Saxons are 
finally conquered. Gottfried, king of Denmark, invades Fraukish provinces. 


808 Defeat of the Danes by Charles son of Charlemagne. 


810 Charlemagne proceeds against Gottfried in person. Murder of Gottfried 
by his servants and peace with the Danes. 


813 Charlemagne crowns his sole surviving son Louis (I) le DAbonnaire, 
emperor. 


814 Death of Charlemagne. Louis succeeds to the whole empire except 
Italy, which is 


in the hands of Pepin’s son Bernhard. 


817 Louis declares his eldest son, Lothair, his successor to the empire, 
giving him Austrasia and the greater part of Germany. Pepin receives 
Aquitania, and Ludwig Bavaria and adjacent province. Dissatisfied at this 
Bernhard of Italy rebels. He is captured and blinded by Louis and the 
kingdom given to Lothair (820). 


829 Louis redivides the empire in favour of his youngest son Charles (born 
823). This dissatisfies the three other sons, and civil war breaks out. 


833 Capture of Louis by his sons on the Field of Lies at Compiegne. 
834 Louis released by his son Ludwig and placed again on throne. 


838 Death of Pepin. Lothair and Charles divide his share of the empire, 
which causes Ludwig to rebel against them. 


840 Death of Louis in the midst of the civil war. His son Lothair I succeeds 
to the title 


of emperor, and claims right to govern the whole of the empke. His brothers 
Ludwig and Charles combine against him. 


841 Defeat of Lothair at Fontenay, leading to 

843 Treaty of Verdun, dividing the empire among the brothers as follows : 
(1) Lothair I retains imperial title. He receives Italy, and the centre of the 
Prankish lands — a narrow strip reaching to the North Sea, Provence, and 


the greater part of Burgundy. 


(2) Ludwig the German, the eastern part of the Prankish lands between the 
Rhine and Elbe. 


(3) Charles the Bald, the western lands, Neustria, Aquitania, North 
Burgundy, Septimania, and the Spanish March. 


The history of France, distinct from Germany, begins. Lothair’s territory 
north of Italy is called the kingdom of Lotharingia or Lorraine. 


849 Lothair associates his son Louis II in the empire. 
850 Lothair divides his possessions among his three sons. 
(1) Louis II (emperor) receives Italy (see Italy). 


(2) Lothair II receives Lorraine. He cedes Alsace to the emperor Louis H. 
AS) Charles receives Provence, etc. %ath of Lothair I. 
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858 Ludwig the German attacks dominions of Charles the Bald, but is 
obliged to retreat. 863 Death of Charles of Provence. His kingdom is 
divided between the emperor Louis and Lothair IT of Lorraine. 


869 Death of Lothair. Charles the Bald seizes Lorraine and has himself 
crowned. 


870 Treaty of Mersen between Charles the Bald and Ludwig the German. 
Ludwig takes 


the’eastern half of Lothair’s kingdom, and Charles the western. 


875 Ludwig the German expects the imperial crown on death of Louis IT. 
Charles the 


Bald obtains it, and Ludwig prepares to avenge his wrongs. 


876 Death of Ludwig the German. His three sons amicably divide the 
kingdom. 


(1) Carloman takes Bavaria, Bohemia, and the eastern provinces. 


(2) Ludw/ig or Louis III takes Saxony, Franconia, Friesland, and northern 
Lorraine. 


(3) Charles the Fat, the remainder. 


The emperor, Charles the Bald, attempts to seize Ludwig’s territory, upon 
which Carloman of Bavaria seizes the crown of Italy. 


877 Death of Charles the Bald, and beginning of struggle between Ludwig 
TH and Carloman for the imperial crowTi. 


880 Death of Carloman. His natural son Arnulf claims the Bavarian crown, 
but being satisfied with the gift of Carinthia, it is given to Ludwig. Charles 
the Fat seizes Italy and 


881 Is crowned emperor by Pope John VIH. 


882 Death of Ludwig without issue. The entire dominion of Germany 
becomes vested in 


Charles the Fat. 884 Charles becomes king of France (see France). The 
entire empire of Charlemagne 


(with the exception of Aries) is once more united under one ruler, but he 
proves 


utterly unfit for his charge and 887 After the disgraceful treaty with the 
Northmen (see France) he is deposed at Tribur 


and dies almost immediately afterward. East Francia (afterwards Germany), 
West Francia (France), and Italy are once 


more divided. The East Franks or Germans elect Arnulf of Carinthia, 
illegitimate 


son of Carloman of Bavaria, as their king. 891 Arnulf defeats the Xorthmen 
at Loewen. 893 He allies himself with the Magyars or Hungarians, a 
Finnish tribe that has made its 


way into Hungary from the Ural region, for a campaign against the king of 
JMo— 


ravia. He is only partially successful, and opens a way for the Magyar 
invasion of 


western Europe. 


895 Arnulf seizes the West Frankish province of Lorraine and makes it into 
a kingdom 


for his natural son Zwentibold. 


896 Arnulf invades Italy in the interests of the exiled king Berengar I. He 
defeats the 


emperor Lambert and restores Berengar. The pope crowns him emperor, 
which title he holds without dispute on death of Lambert (898). 


899 Death of Arnulf. His six-year-old son Ludw‘ig (IV) the Child becomes 
king of East 


Francia (Germany). He is under the influence of Hatto, archbishop of 
Mainz. 


900 Revolt of the subjects of Zwentibold. He is kiUed by the rebels, and 
Lorraine passes 


to Ludwig. 908 The jMagyar invasion begins to assume serious proportions. 
910 I/udwig defeated by the Magyars on the Lech. 


911 Death of Ludwig — the last Carlovingian prince in Germany. The 
feudal system has 


now become firmly established in Germany and the royal power is but a 
shadow of that exercised by the early Carlovingians. The crown is refused 
by Otto the Illustrious of Saxony and Conrad I duke of Franconia is elected 
king. 


911-918 The Danes, Slavs, and Magyars continue their invasion. The duke 
of Lotharingia or Lorraine transfers his allegiance to the king of France. 
Conrad sends armies to France but is unable to prevent the loss of Lorraine. 
He struggles against the rising power of the dukes, especially with that of 
Henry of Saxony — a quarrel forced by the clergy. Conrad repents of this 
and on his deathbed advises election of Henry as his successor. 


918 On death of Conrad Henry (I) the Fo-wler is elected king of East 
Francia. The Saxon line begins and the German monarchy is founded. 
Henry is a wise and great ruler. In the first year of his reign he obtains 


acknowledgment of his supremacy from the refractory dukes of Swabia and 
Bavaria. 


924 Henry makes a nine years’ truce with the still troublesome Magyars, 
and pays them 


yearly tribute. 


925 Lorraine is again added to Germany to which it belongs for the next 
eight centuries. 929 Victory at Lenzen over Wends and Danes. 


933 On expiration of truce, Henry refuses further tribute to the Magyars. 
They make a fresh inroad but are totally defeated by Henry in Thuringia. 
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936 Henry prepares to go to Rome to claim the imperial crown won by no 
German since 


Arnulf. He dies before he can get started. His son by “Matilda, Otto (T) the 
Great, is elected to succeed him. 


937 An attempted Magyar invasion is repelled, and the invaders turn off 
into France. 


938 Otto quells rebellion of the dukes of Bavaria and Franconia and his 
own half brother 


Thankmar, who falls at the battle on the Eresburg. 


939 Rebellion of Otto’s brother Henry aided by the duke of Lorraine. They 
are defeated 


at Birten, and call on French for help. 941 Henry, forgiven, becomes a firm 
ally of Otto, and is made duke of Bavaria (946), 944 Otto makes Conrad the 
Red, duke of Lorraine. 948 Otto appoints his son, Ludolf, duke of Swabia. 
946-9.50 Otto interferes in the civil wars of France. 


9.50 Successful war with the Wends. Submission of the duke of Bohemia. 
951 First expedition of Otto into Italy to avenge wrongs of Adelheid. 
Marriage of Otto 


and Adelheid. Berengar H submits to Otto. 
953 Rebellion of Ludolf and Conrad. 


954 First invasion of the Magyars, joined by the rebels. Ludolf and Conrad 
submit but 


are deprived of their duchies. Subjection of Bavaria by Henry. 


955 Great victory over the Hungarians on the Lechfeld. They do not again 
invade Germany. Otto conducts a victorious expedition against the Wends. 
The Bavarian Ostmark (afterwards duchy of Austria) re-established. 


961 The pope appeals to Otto for help against Berengar 11. Otto goes to 
Italy and 


deposes Berengar and Adalbert. Otto’s son Otto IT crowned king of 
Germany. 


962 Otto crowned emperor by John XII. Union of the German kingdom and 
the empire. 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 
THE SAXON EMPERORS (962-1024 a.d.) 


Otto discards title of Rex Francorum Orientalium for that of Imperator 
Augustus. The pope realises that Otto will be a hard master and allies 
himself with the deposed Adalbert. 


963 Otto captures Rome and deposes John XII. Leo VIII is elected in his 
place. 


964 The Romans rebel and replace John. Berengar compelled to surrender 
in an attempt 


to recover Italy. Death of John and election of Benedict V. Otto takes Rome 
a second time and restores Leo VIII. He returns to Germany carrying 
Benedict with him. 


967 Otto avenges the deposition of Leo’s successor, John XIII, by great 
cruelty to the 


Romans. Otto summons Otto II to Rome, where John XIII gives him the 
imperial crown. Two great maxims of the empire are established. 


(1) The election of the pope to be invalid without consent of emperor. 


(2) The German king to be king of Italy and Rome, though not to assume 
imperial title until crowned by the pope. 


968 Invasion of the Greek provinces by Otto on account of difficulties over 
the marriage 


arrangements of Otto II and Theophano, daughter of the Byzantine emperor. 
The matter is pacifically arranged on accession of Joannes Zimisces. 973 
Death of Otto I. Otto II sole possessor of the royal and imperial titles. 


976 Conspiracy of Otto’s cousin, Henry the Wrangler, of Bavaria, who has 
caused himself 


to be crowned at Ratisbon. He is defeated and deposed. 

977 War with France over Lorraine. Narrow escape of Otto at Aachen. 
980 Peace with France. Otto holds Lorraine as a benefice of France. 
981 Otto goes to Rome to settle internecine quari-els. 


982 Otto invades southern Italy in an attempt to conquer the Byzantine 
provinces. After 


a victory he encounters defeat by the Greeks and their Saracen allies in 
Calabria. 


983 The Danes and Wends successfully invade the northern provinces. 
Death of Otto. 


His three-year-old son Otto III succeeds as king of Germany and Italy. 
Theophano conducts regency in Germany, and Adelheid in Italy. 991 Death 
of Theophano. Adelheid and Willigis, archbishop of Cologne, assume 
regency in Germany. 


995 Otto takes up conduct of affairs. 


996 Otto summoned to Rome on account of difficulties between the Pope 
and Crescentius, 


the Roman consul. Coronation of Otto as emperor by Gregory V. 
Crescentius swears obedience to Otto, but breaks his oath. 
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998 Otto comes a second time to Rome and puts Crescentius to death. 


999 Otto and Pope Silvester II plan for a great union of the Eastern and 
Western 


Empires under Otto. 


1000 A widespread belief that the world will end this year brings great 
troops of pilgrims 


to Rome. Poland acknowledges the supremacy of the emperor. 
1001 Revolt of the Romans. 


1002 Death of Otto. The nobles and bishops of Italy at once choose Arduin, 
marquis of 


Ivrea, king of Italy. He is crowned at Pavia. The Germans, after a bitter 
contest, elect Henry II, son of Henry the Wrangler, king of Germany. 1004 
Henry, having pacified Germany, marches against the unpopular Arduin, is 
proclaimed king of Italy and crowned. The Germans burn Pavia. War with 
Poland compels Henry to return to Germany without reducing Arduin. 
Boleslaw, duke of Poland, has seized Bohemia, and Henry compels him to 
give it up, but Boleslaw continues to wage war for some years. War with 
Flanders. Baldwin reduced to submission, but he obtains the country of 
Valenciennes and a large part of Zeeland. 


1014 Henry proceeds a second time against Arduin, who gives up resistance 
and retires to 


a monastery. Coronation of Henry as emperor at Rome. 
1015 The Normans settle in southern Italy. 


1016 Rudolf III of Burgundy surrenders his crown to Henry, holding the 
kingdom until 


his death. 
1018 Peace made with Poland. 


1021 Henry proceeds against the Byzantines in southern Italy. The newly 
arrived Normans assist him. Capua and Salerno are reduced, but the plague 


compels him to withdraw (1022). Henry exhorts the Lombards and 
Normans to expel the Greeks. 


1024 Death of Henry without issue. 


THE FRANCONIAN OR SALIAN EMPERORS (1024-1137 a.d.) 


1024 Election of Conrad II of Carinthia to the kingship of Germany. 
Insurrection in 


Pavia. The crown of Italy offered to various French nobles, but they refuse 
it. 


1025 Revolt of Duke Ernst of Swabia. 


1026 Conrad proceeds to Italy. Crowned king of Italy at Milan. Pavia and 
Ravenna 


reduced to submission by force. 
1027 Coronation of Conrad as emperor. Schleswig abandoned to the Danes. 


1030 Disastrous invasion of the Poles. Ten thousand Germans carried to 
Poland. 


1031 Conrad forces Poles to restore captives and reunites Lusatia to the 
empire. 


1033 Conrad unites Burgundy to the empire after a struggle with a claimant. 
Count Eudes of Champagne. 


1035 Civil war in Lombardy brings Conrad to Italy. 


1037 Promulgation of the feudal edict of Conrad. Fruitless siege of Milan. 
Conrad withdraws on account of pestilence. 


1039 Death of Conrad. His son Henry III, already crowned king of 
Germany (1026), succeeds. Height of the imperial power. Civil war in Italy 
continues. 


1041 Campaign against Bretislaw of Bohemia, who offers his country as a 
fief of the crown. 


1042-1044 Campaign against Hungary where German supremacy is first 
asserted. King Peter becomes a vassal of the empire. 


1044 Fall of Milan before Henry. 


1046 At council of Sutri Henry deposes the three rival popes, and puts 
Clement H in the 


holy see. He also nominates the three succeeding popes. 


1047 Clement crowns Henry emperor. Henry goes to southern Italy and 
invests the 


Normans with the territories they have conquered. He afterwards repents of 
this 


generosity, and helps Leo IX against the encroaching strangers. 1049 After 
a long struggle with Gottfried of Lorraine the duchy is given to Gerhard, the 


ancestor of the modern house of Lorraine. 1052 Henry gives up a contest 
with the great dukes, who fear he is attempting to bring the 


duchies under his direct authority. He besieges Pressburg for ten months, 
but 


suddenly abandons it. 
1055 Henry returns to Italy to contend with the powerful duke of Tuscany. 


1056 Death of Henry. His son Henry IV, six years old, succeeds. He has 
been crowned 


king two years before. The empress Agnes is the regent, but she is carefully 
watched by Henry, archbishop of Augsburg. Rebellion of Otto of Thuringia, 
against the young king, put down. 
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1062 Hanno, archbishop of Cologne, abducts the king from the custody of 
the archbishop of Augsburg. The influence of Agnes ends. Hanno finds a 
powerfid rival in Adalbert, archbishop of Bremen, who controls the 
supreme power in 1065. 


1066 Henry assumes the government. Hanno contrives the banishment of 
Adalbert. 


1069 Recall of Adalbert. Restored to power he influences the Saxons 
against Henry. 


1072 Death of Adalbert, and revolt of the Saxons. 


1073 The Saxons cause Henry to flee from the Harzburg. Humiliating 
peace. 


1075 Henry defeats the Saxons on the Unstrut. He dictates his own terms of 
peace. 


Henry appeals to Pope Gregory VII to degrade the prelate, who sided with 
the rebellious Saxons. Gregory responds by calling on the king to answer 
certain charges brought against him by his subjects. The pope issues a bull 
against lay investiture. 


1076 Henry calls a council at Worms and declares the pope deposed. 
Gregory excommunicates the king, who is suspended from his royal office 
by the Diet of Tribur. Beginning of the war of the investitures — 
ecclesiastical against the civil power. 


1077 Deserted by many adherents, Henry humbles himseK before the pope 
at Canossa. 


The Germans elect Rudolf of Svwabia king. 1080 After a victory of Rudolf, 
Gregory recognises him as king. Henry calls a council of the clergy faithful 
to him. It declares Gregory deposed and elects Clement II. Rudolf slain in 
battle. Defeat of the army raised by Countess Matilda. Second 
excommunication of Henry. He at once lays siege to Rome. 


1084 Henry takes possession. Gregory shuts himself up in the castle of St. 
Angelo. Coronation of Henry by the anti-pope Clement ITI. Robert Guiscard 
releases Gregory, who dies the following year, at Salerno. 


1085 Defeat of Henry by Hermann of Luxemburg, who has been elected to 
succeed 


Rudolf of Swabia. 1087 Resignation of Hermann. Eckbert of Meissen 
elected to succeed him. 


1089 Death of Eckbert. The rebellious faction comes to terms with Henry. 


1090 Henry goes to Rome to support the anti-pope Clement HI. Mantua 
captured, but in 


general he is unsuccessful. 1092 Revolt of Henry’s eldest son Conrad, who 
has been anointed king of Germany in 1087. Conrad is crowned king of 
Italy, and promised the imperial crown by the pope on condition that he 
yield on the great question of investitures. 


1096 Henry returns to Germany. 
1097 The first band of crusaders crosses Germany. 


1099 The Germans declare Conrad deposed as king and elect his brother 
Henry, 1101 Death of Conrad. 


1105 Henry’s son Henry, abetted by Pope Paschal II, rebels against him. 
The emperor flees 


to Liege. 


1106 Death of Henry IV. Henry V succeeds. 


1107 Milan makes herself into a republic. 


1110 Assured of the support of the German princes, Henry goes to Rome to 
settle the 


question of investitures. The Treaty of Sutri, compromising the rights of the 
church. 


1111 The pope refuses to crown Henry on account of this Treaty of Sutri, 
and Henry 


imprisons the pope and cardinals. The pope is compelled to bestow the 
imperial crown. 


1112 When Henry leaves, the Lateran council declares the concessions of 
Sutri invalid and 


the emperor excommunicated. 


1114 Rebellion in Germany headed by Lothair of Saxony and the 
archbishops of Mainz 


and of Cologne. 


1115 Victory of the rebels near Mansfeld. Contest with the pope over the 
division of the 


countess Matilda’s estate. 


1116 Henry visits Rome, and causes himself to be recrowned in the absence 
of Paschal. 1119 Excommunication of Henry and his anti-pope Gregory by 
Pope Calixtus II. 


1122 War of the investitures settled by the Concordat of Worms. It is a 
compromise, but the papacy remains master of the field. Absolution of 
Henry. 


1125 Henry’ prepares to attack Rheims, but dies at Nimeguen. Lothair II of 
Saxony-elected to succeed him. 


1127 War between Frederick of Swabia and Conrad of Franconia, nephews 
of Henry V. 


Frederick soon yields his claims in favour of Conrad and the latter enters 
Lombardy. 


1128 Coronation of Conrad as king of Italy. 


1130 Alliance of the anti-pope Anacletus and Roger II of Sicily against 
Lothair. 1132 Lothair goes to Italy against the alliance and Conrad. The 
latter retires. 
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1133 Coronation of Lothair as emperor by Innocent II, He receives the 
allodial possessions 


of Matilda as a fief from the pope. 
1134 Albrecht the Bear conquers Brandenburg. 
1135 Conrad and Frederick submit to the emperor. 


1137 Siege of Salerno in campaign of Lothair and Innocent II against 
Roger. Roger driven from Italy. Death of Lothair on his way back to 
Germany. By this time the supreme power in Germany has been gradually 
transferred from the emperor to the diet, and the fiefs have been converted 
into hereditary dominions. End of the Franconian Dynasty. 


3 


We interrupt the story of the ” Western Empire ” or ” Holy Roman Empire ’ 
at this point partly as a matter of convenience, partly because the empire 


has ceased to be Roman in any traditional sense of the word. In so far as it 
remains an empire, it has become essentially German. There is little unity 
of interest between the northern and the southern domains. Later emperors 
sometimes fail to come to Italy at all ; sometimes come as invaders and 
conquerors rather than as recognised sovereigns. For a long time the 
German domains are by no means securely unified, and the Italian states are 
utterly inharmonious. The story of internecine strife in each of these 
domains, leading finally, after centuries of contention, to the development 
of the Italian kingdom and the Austrian and German empires of our own 
day, will be told in later volumes. 


CHAPTER I 


ODOACER TO THE TRIUMPH OF NARSES 
[476-568 A.D.] 


The unfortunate phrase “Fall of the Western Empire” has given a false 
importance to the affair of 476 : it is generally thought that the date marks a 
great era of the world. But no empire fell in 476 ; there was no Western 
Empire to fall. There was only one Roman Empire, which sometimes was 
governed by two or more augusti. If, on the death of Honorius in 423, there 
had been no Valentinian to succeed him, and if Theodosius II had assumed 
the reins of government over the Western provinces, and if, as is quite 
conceivable, no second Augustus had arisen again before the Western 
provinces had all passed under the sway of Teutonic rulers, surely no one 
would have spoken of the ” Fall of the Western Empire.” A.nd yet this 
hypothetical case is formally the same as the actual event of 476. The fact 
that the union of East and West under Zeno’s name was accompanied by the 
rule of the Teuton in Italy has disguised the true aspect. And in any case it 
might be said that Julius Nepos was still emperor ; he was acknowledged by 
Zeno, he was acknowledged in southern Gaul ; so that one might just as 
legitimately place the ” Fall of the Western Empire ” in 480, the year of his 
death. The Italian provinces were now, like Africa, like Spain, like the 
greater part of Gaul, practically an independent kingdom, but theoretically 
the Roman Empire was once more as it had been in the days of Theodosius 
the Great or in the days of Julian. 


When the Count Marcellinus e in his Chronicle wrote that on the death of 
Aetius “the Hesperian realm fell,” he could justify his statement better than 
those who place 476 among the critical dates of the world’s history. It is 
more profitable to recognise the continuity of history than to impose upon it 
arbitrary divisions ; it is more profitable to grasp that Odovacar 


[1 Bury & here uses this spellinc:, as do most of the German writers, while 
Hodskin<’ prefers to retain ” the Odovakar of the conti-mporary authorities 
in all its primeval rnssedness, nistead ot softening it down with later 


historians (chiefly the Byzantine annalists) mto the smooth ana slippery 
Odoacer.’” In this work, however, the more familiar form sanctified by long 
usage is continued. | 
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was the successor of Merobaudes, than to dwell with solemnity on the 
imaginary fall of an empire. ^ 


The humiliation of Rome was completed by the events recorded in the 
preceding volume. There was still, no doubt, a legal fiction according to 
which Rome and Italy yet belonged to the empire, and were under the 
dominion of the successor of Augustus, who reigned not in Old Rome by 
the Tiber, but in New Rome by the Thracian Bosporus. In fact, however, 
one will was supreme in Italy, the will of the tall barbarian who in sordid 
dress once strode into the cell of Severinus, the leader of the Herulian and 
Rugian mutineers, the conqueror of Pavia, Odoacer. 


For thirteen years this soldier of fortune swayed with undisputed mastery 
the Roman state. He employed, no doubt, the services of Roman officials to 
work the machine of government. He paid a certain deference on many 
occasions to the will of his nominal superior, Zeno, the emperor at 
Constantinople. He watched, we may be sure much more anxiously, the 
shifting currents of opinion among the rough mercenaries who had 
bestowed on him the crown, and on whom he had bestowed the third part of 
the lands of Italy. But on the whole, and looking at the necessity of 
concentrated force in such a precarious state as that which the mercenaries 
had founded, we shall probably not be far wrong if we attribute to Odoacer 
the effective power, though of course he used not the name, of Autocrat. 


The highest praise that can be bestowed on the government of this 
adventurer from the Danubian lands is that we hear so little about it. Some 
hardship, perhaps even some violence, probably accompanied the 
compulsory expropriation of the Romans from one-third of the lands of 
Italy. There is some reason for supposing, however, that this would be in the 
main only a loss of property, falling on the large landed proprietors. ^^ 


Odoacer was the first barbarian who reigned in Italy, over a people who had 
once asserted their just superiority above the rest of mankind. The disgrace 
of the Romans still excites our respectful compassion, and we fondly 
S3/mpathise with the imaginary grief and indignation of their degenerate 
posterity. But the calamities of Italy had gradually subdued the proud 
consciousness of freedom and glory. In the age of Roman virtue, the 
provinces were subject to the arms, and the citizens to the laws, of the 
republic ; till those laws were subverted by civil discord, and both the city 
and the provinces became the servile property of a tyrant. The forms of the 
constitution, which alleviated or disguised their abject slavery, were 
abolished by time and violence ; the Italians alternately lamented the 
presence or the absence of the sovereigns whom they detested or despised ; 
and the succession of five centuries inflicted the various evils of military 
license, capricious despotism, and elaborate oppression. 


During the same period, the barbarians had emerged from obscurity and 
contempt, and the warriors of Germany and Scythia were introduced into 
the provinces, as the servants, the allies, and at length the masters, of the 
Romans, whom they insulted or protected. The hatred of the people was 
suppressed by fear ; they respected the spirit and splendour of the martial 
chiefs who were invested with the honours of the empire ; and the fate of 
Rome had long depended on the sword of those formidable strangers. The 
stern Ricimer, who trampled on the ruins of Italy, had exercised the power, 
without assuming the title, of a king; and the patient Romans were 
insensibly prepared to acknowledge the royalty of Odoacer and his barbaric 
SUCCeSSOTS. 


The king of Italy was not unworthy of the high station to which his valour 
and fortune had exalted him ; his savage manners were polished by 
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the habits of conversation ; and he respected, though a conqueror and a 
barbarian, the institutions, and even the prejudices, of his subjects. After an 
interval of seven years, Odoacer restored the consulship of the West. For 
himself, he modestly, or proudly, declined an honour which was still 
accepted by the emperors of the East ; but the curule chair was successively 
filled by eleven of the most illustrious senators ; and the list is adorned by 
the respectable name of Basilius, whose virtues claimed the friendship and 
grateful applause of Sidonius, his client. 


The laws of the emperors were strictly enforced, and the civil 
administration of Italy was still exercised by the prsetorian prefect and his 
subordinate officers . Odoacer devolved on the Roman magistrates the 
odious and oppressive task of collecting the public revenue ; but he 
reserved for himself the merit of seasonable and popular indulgence. Like 
the rest of the barbarians, he had been instructed in the Arian heresy ; but he 
revered the monastic and episcopal characters ; and the silence of the 
Catholics attests the toleration which they enjoyed. The peace of the city 
required the interposition of his prefect Basilius in the choice of a Roman 
pontiff ; the decree which restrained the clergy from alienating their lands 
was ultimately designed for the benefit of the people, whose devotion 
would have been taxed to repair the dilapidations of the church. 


Italy was protected by the arms of its conqueror ; and its frontiers were 
respected by the barbarians of Gaul and Germany, who had so long insulted 
the feeble race of Theodosius. Odoacer passed the Adriatic, to chastise the 
assassins of the emperor Nepos, and to acquire the maritime province of 
Dalmatia. He passed the Alps, to rescue the remains of Noricum from Fava, 
or Feletheus, king of the Rugians, who held his residence beyond the 
Danube. The king was vanquished in battle, and led away prisoner; a 
numerous colony of captives and subjects was transplanted into Italy; and 
Rome, after a long period of defeat and disgrace, might claim the triumph 
of her barbarian master. 


Notwithstanding the prudence and success of Odoacer, his kingdom 
exhibited the sad prospect of misery and desolation. Since the age of 
Tiberius, the decay of agriculture had been felt in Italy ; and it was a just 
subject of complaint that the life of the Roman people depended on the 
accidents of the winds and waves. In the division and the decline of the 
empire, the tributary harvests of Egypt and Africa were withdrawn; the 
numbers of the inhabitants continually diminished with the means of 
subsistence ; and the country was exhausted by the irretrievable losses of 
war, famine, and pestilence. St. Ambrose has deplored the ruin of a 
populous district, which had been once adomed with the flourishing cities 
of Bononia (Bologna), Mutina (Modena), Regium (Reggio), and Placentia 
(Piacenza). 


Pope Gelasius was a subject of Odoacer, and he affirms, with strong 
exaggeration, that in Emilia, Tuscany, and the adjacent provinces, the 
human species was almost extirpated. The plebeians of Rome, who were 
fed by the hand of their master, perished or disappeared, as soon as his 
liberality was suppressed ; the decline of the arts reduced the industrious 
mechanic to idleness and want ; and the senators, who might support witli 
patience the ruin of their country, bewailed their private loss of wealth and 
luxury. One-third of those ample estates, to which the ruin of Italy is 
originally imputed, was extorted for the use of the conquerors. Injuries were 
aggravated by insults ; the sense of actual sufferings was embittered by the 
fear of more dreadful evils ; and as new lands were allotted to new swarms 
of barbarians, 
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each senator was apprehensive lest the arbitrary surveyors should approach 
his favourite villa, or his most profitable farm. The least unfortunate were 
those who submitted without a murmur to the power which it was 
impossible to resist. Since they desired to live, they owed some gratitude to 
the tyrant who had spared their lives ; and since he was the absolute master 


of their fortunes, the portion which he left must be accepted as his pure and 
voluntary gift. 


The distress of Italy was mitigated by the prudence and humanity of 
Odoacer, who had bound himself, as the price of his elevation, to satisfy the 
demands of a licentious and turbulent multitude. The kings of the 
barbarians were frequently resisted, deposed, or murdered, by their native 
subjects ; and the various bands of Italian mercenaries, who associated 
under the standard of an elective general, claimed a larger privilege of 
freedom and rapine. A monarchy destitute of national union, and hereditary 
right, hastened to its dissolution. After a reign of fourteen years, Odoacer 
was oppressed by the superior genius of Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, 
a hero alike excellent in the arts of war and of government, who restored an 
age of peace and prosperity, and whose name still excites and deserves the 
attention of man- .kind. 


THE RISE OF THEODORIC 


After the fall of the Roman Empire in the West, an interval of fifty years, 
till the memorable reign of Justinian, is faintly marked by the obscure 
names and imperfect annals of Zeno, Anastasius, and Justin, who 
successively ascended the throne of Constantinople. During the same 
period, Italy revived and flourished under the government of a Gothic king, 
who might have deserved a statue among the best and bravest of the ancient 
Romans. 


Theodoric the Ostrogoth, the fourteenth in lineal descent of the royal line of 
the Amali, was born in the neighbourhood of Vienna, two years after the 
death of Attila.“ A recent victory had restored the independence of the 
Ostrogoths ; and the three brothers, Walamir, Theodemir, and Widimir, who 
ruled that warlike nation with united counsels, had separately pitched their 
habitations in the fertile though desolate province of Pannonia. The Huns 
still threatened their revolted subjects, but their hasty attack was repelled by 
the single forces of Walamir, and the news of his victory reached the distant 
camp of his brother in the same auspicious moment that the favourite 
concubine of Theodemir was delivered of a son and heir. In the eighth year 
of his age, Theodoric was reluctantly yielded by his father to the public 
interest, as the pledge of an alliance which Leo, emperor of the East, had 
consented to purchase by an annual subsidy of three hundred pounds of 
gold. The royal hostage was educated at Constantinople with care and 
tenderness. His body was formed to all the exercises of war, his mind was 
expanded by the habits of liberal conversation ; he frequented the schools of 
the most skilful masters ; but he disdained or neglected the arts of Greece, 
and so ignorant did he always remain of the first elements of science, that a 
rude mark was contrived to represent the signature of the illiterate king of 
Italy. 


As soon as he had attained the age of eighteen, he was restored to the 
wishes of the Ostrogoths, whom the emperor aspired to gain by liberality 
and confidence. Walamir had fallen in battle : the youngest of the brothers, 


^ So Gibbon, <^ but Hods;kin,c who puts the birth of Theodoric in 454, 
places the death of Attila a year before, while Bury 6 makes it the same 


year. 
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VVidimir, had led away into Italy and Gaul an army of barbarians, and the 
whole nation acknowledged for their king the father of Theodoric. His 
ferocious subjects admired the strength and stature of their young prince ; 
and he soon convinced them that he had not degenerated from the valour of 
his ancestors. At the head of six thousand volunteers, he secretly left the 
camp in quest of adventures, descended the Danube as far as Singidunum or 
Belgrade, and soon returned to his father with the spoils of a Sarmatian king 
whom he had vanquished and slain. Such triumphs, however, were 
productive only of fame, and the invincible Ostrogoths were reduced to 
extreme distress by the want of clothing and food. They unanimously 
resolved to desert their Pannonian encampments, and boldly to advance into 
the warm and wealthy neighbourhood of the Byzantine court, which already 
maintained in pride and luxury so many bands of confederate Goths. After 
proving bv some acts of hostility that they could be dangerous, or at least 
troublesome enemies, the Ostrogoths sold at a high price their reconciliation 
and fidelity, accepted a donative of lands and money, and were entrusted 
with the defence of the lower Danube, under the command of Theodoric, 
who succeeded after his father’s death to the hereditary throne of the Amali. 


Whatever fear or affection could bestow was profusely lavished by Zeno on 
the king of the Ostrogoths ; the rank of patrician and consul, the command 
of the Palatine troops, an equestrian statue, a treasure in gold and silver of 
many thousand pounds, the name of son, and the promise of a rich and 
honourable wife. As long as Theodoric condescended to serve, he supported 
with courage and fidelity the cause of his benefactor : his raj)id march 
contributed to the restoration of Zeno ; and in the second revolt, the 
Walamirs, as they were called, pursued and pressed the Asiatic rebels, till 
they left an easy victory to the imperial troops. But the faithful servant was 
suddenly converted into a formidable enemy, who spread the flames of war 
from Constantinople to the Adriatic ; many flourishing cities were reduced 


to ashes, and the agriculture of Thrace was almost extirpated by the wanton 
cruelty of the Goths, who deprived their captive peasants of the right hand 
that guided the plough. On such occasions, Theodoric sustained the loud 
and specious reproach of disloyalty, of ingratitude, and of insatiate avarice, 
which could be only excused by the hard necessity of his situation. He 
reigned, not as the monarch but as the minister of a ferocious people, whose 
spirit was unbroken by slavery, and impatient of real or imaginary insults. 
Their poverty was incurable ; since the most liberal donatives were soon 
dissipated in wasteful luxury, and the most fertile estates became barren in 
their hands ; they despised, but they envied, the laborious provincials ; and 
when their subsistence had failed, the Ostrogoths embraced the familiar 
resources of war and rapine. 


It had been the wish of Theodoric (such at least was his declaration) to lead 
a peaceful, obscure, obedient life, on the confines of Scythia, till the 
Byzantine court, by splendid and fallacious promises, seduced him to attack 
a confederate tribe of Goths, who had been engaged in the party of 
Basiliscus. He marched from his station in Ma\sia, on the solemn assurance 
that before he reached Hadrianopolis, he should meet a plentiful convoy of 
provisions, and a reinforcement of eight thousand horse and thirty thousand 
foot, while the legions of Asia were encamped at Heraclea to second his 
operations. These measures were disappointed by mutual jealousy. As he 
advanced into Thrace the son of Theodemir found an inhospitable solitude, 
and his Gothic followers, with a heavy train of horses, of mules, and of 
wagons, were betrayed by their guides among the rocks and precipices of 
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invectives of Theodoric the son of Triarius. From a neighbouring height, his 
artful rival harangued the camp of the Walamirs, and branded their leader 
with the opprobrious names of child, of madman, of perjured traitor, the 
enemy of his blood and nation. ” Are you ignorant,” exclaimed the son of 
Triarius, ” that it is the constant policy of the Romans to destroy the Goths 
by each other’s swords ? Are you insensible that the victor in this unnatural 


contest will be exposed, and justly exposed, to their implacable revenge? 
Where 


are those warriors, my kinsmen, and thy own, whose widows now lament 
that their lives were sacrificed to thy rash ambition? Where is the wealth 
which thy soldiers possessed when they were first allured from their native 
homes to enlist under thy standard? Each of them was then master of three 
or four horses ; they now fol-low thee on foot like slaves, Early Gothic 
Helmet and Axe through the deserts of Thrace ; 


those men who were tempted by the hope of measuring gold with a bushel, 
those brave men who are as free and as noble as thyself.” “ A language so 
well suited to the temper of the Goths, excited clamour and discontent ; and 
the son of Theodemir, apprehensive of being left alone, was compelled to 
embrace his brethren, and to imitate the example of Roman perfidy. 


In every state of his fortune, the prudence and firmness of Theodoric were 
equally conspicuous ; whether he threatened Constantinople at the head of 
the confederate Goths, or retreated with a faithful band to the mountains 
and sea coast of Epirus. At length the accidental death of the son of 
Triarius’ destroyed the balance which the Romans had been so anxious to 
preserve; the whole nation acknowledged the supremacy of the Amali, and 
the Byzantine court subscribed an ignominious and oppressive treaty. The 
senate had already declared, that it was necessary to choose a party among 
the Goths, since the public was unequal to the support of their united forces 
: a subsidy of two thousand pounds of gold, with the ample pay of thirteen 
thousand men, were required for the least considerable of their armies ; and 
the Isaurians, who guarded not the empire but the emperor, enjoyed, besides 
the privilege of rapine, an annual pension of five thousand pounds. 


The sagacious mind of Theodoric soon perceived that he was odious to the 
Romans, and suspected by the barbarians; he understood the popular 
murmur, that his subjects were exposed in their frozen huts to intolerable 
hardships, while their king was dissolved in the luxury of Greece ; and he 
prevented the painful alternative of encountering the Goths, as the 
champion, or of leading them to the field as the enemy, of Zeno. Embracing 
an enterprise worthy of his courage and ambition, Theodoric addressed the 
emperor in the following words : ” Although your servant is maintained in 


affluence by your liberality, graciously listen to the wishes of my heart ! 
Italy, the inheritance of your predecessors, and Rome itself, the head and 
mistress of the world, now fluctuate under the violence and oppression of 


[1 These curious details are included in the account of Malchus./] 


[2 This man who shared the great Theodoric’s name, and threatened his 
power, while riding an unruly horse was borne against a spear hanging 
before his tent door. The wound proved fatal, according to Evagrius,6’ who 
tells the story. ] 
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Odoacer the mercenary. Direct me, with ray national troops, to march 
against the tyrant. If I fall, you will be relieved from an expensive and 
troublesome friend ; if, with the divine permission, I succeed, I shall gov- 
ern in your name, and to your glory, the Roman senate, and the part of the 
republic delivered from slavery by my victorious arms.” The proposal of 
Theodoric was accepted, and perhaps had been suggested, by the Byzantine 
court. But the forms of the commission, or grant, appear to have been 
expressed with a prudent ambiguity, which might be explained by the event; 
and it was left doubtful whether the conqueror of Italy should reign as the 
lieutenant, the vassal, or the ally, of the emperor of the East. 


Theodoric’s speech, quoted above, is given by Jordanes, “ who is believed 
to be quoting from Cassiodorus, » the friend and minister of Theodoric. 
Procopius,i however, says that Zeno, being skilful in temporary expedients, 
“advised Theodoric to march to Italy, and, by a contest with Odoacer, win 
the Western Empire for himself and his Goths. He showed liim that it was 
better for him to rule over the Italians than to fight the emperor at so much 
hazard.” The anonymous Valesian Fragment’ is even more definite as to 
Zeno’s share in the idea ; it says that Zeno ” sent him to Italy,” and offered 
him ” as a reward for his pains,” that ” until Zeno himself arrived ” he 
might consider himself ruler. 


Hodgkinc says : ” More important than the question of priority of invention 
between Zeno and Theodoric is the uncertainty in which the rights of the 
contracting parties were, no doubt intentionally, left. The Goth asks the 
emperor’s lejfve to invade Italy. If Italy was recognised as permanently lost 
to the Roman Empire, if it was like Dacia or Britain, why was this leave 
necessary? He says that he will hold the new kingdom as his adoptive 
father’s gift. Did that gift fasten any responsibilities to the receiver ? Did it 
entitle the giver to be consulted in the subsequent disposal of the crown ? 
All that we can say, apparently, is that Theodoric was despatched on his 
hazardous expedition with the imperial approval ; that the future relations 
between the parties were left to accident to determine ; but that there was, 
underlying the whole conversation, a recognition of the fact that Italy and 
Rome still formed part of the Respublica Romana ; and out of this fact 
would spring claims which any imperator, who was strong enough to do so, 
was Certain to enforce.” Leaving, then, both the question of priority and the 
equally unsolvable riddle as to the political implication of title, let us follow 
the fortunes of Theodoric and Odoacer to the battle-ground, where, like two 
noble stags, they lock antlers over the disputed conquest of Italy. « 


THE GOTHS MOVE UPON ITALY 


The reputation both of the leader and of the war, diffused a universal ardour 
; the Walamirs were multiplied by the Gothic swarms already engaged in 
the service, or seated in the provinces, of the empire ; and each bold 
barbarian, who had heard of the wealth and beauty of Italy, was impatient to 
seek, through the most perilous adventures, the possession of such enchant- 
ing objects. The march of Theodoric must be considered as the emigration 
of an entire people ; the wives and children of the Goths, their aged parents, 
and most precious effects, were carefully transported ; and some idea may 
be formed of the heavy baggage that now followed the camp, by the loss of 
two thousand wagons, which had been sustained in a single action in the 
war of Epirus. For their subsistence, the Goths depended on the magazines 
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of corn which was ground in portable mills by the hands of their women ; 
on the milk and flesh of their flocks and herds ; on the casual produce of the 
chase, and upon the contributions which they might impose on all who 
should presume to dispute the passage, or to refuse their friendly assistance. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, they were exposed to the danger, and 
almost to the distress, of famine, in a march of seven hundred miles, which 
had been undertaken in the depth of a rigorous winter. 


Since the fall of the Roman power, Dacia and Pannonia no longer exhibited 
the rich prospect of populous cities, well-cultivated fields, and convenient 
hio-hwavs : the reign of barbarism and desolation was restored, and the 
tribes of Bulgarians, Gepids, and Sarmatians, who had occupied the vacant 
province, were prompted by their native fierceness, or the solicitations of 
Odoacer, to resist the progress of his enemy. In many obscure, though 
bloody battles, Theodoric fought and vanquished ; till at length, surmount- 
ino- every obstacle by skilful conduct and persevering courage, he 


descended from the Julian Alps, and displayed his invincible banners on the 
confines of Italy (489). 


Odoacer, a rival not unworthy of his arms, had already occupied the 
advantageous and well-known post of the river Sontius near the ruins of 
Aquileia, at the head of a powerful host, whose independent kings or 
leaders disdained the duties of subordination and the prudence of delays. 
No sooner had Theodoric granted a short repose and refreshment to his 
wearied cavalry, than he boldly attacked the fortifications of the enemy; the 
Ostrogoths showed more ardour to acquire, than the mercenaries to defend, 
the lands of Italy ; and the reward of the first victory was the possession of 
the Venetian province as far as the walls of Verona. In the neighbourhood of 
that city, on the steep banks of the rapid Adige, he was opposed by a new 
army, reinforced in its numbers, and not impaired in its courage ; the contest 
was more obstinate, but the event was still more decisive ; Odoacer fled to 
Ravenna, Theodoric advanced to Mediolanum, and the vanquished troops 
saluted their conqueror with loud acclamations of respect and fidelity. But 
their want either of constancy or of faith, soon exposed him to the most 
imminent danger ; his vanguard, with several Gothic counts, which had 
been rashly entrusted to a deserter,! was betrayed and destroyed near 
Faventia (Faenza) by his double treachery ; Odoacer again appeared master 
of the field, and the invader, strongly entrenched in his camp of Ticinum, 
was reduced to solicit the aid of a kindred nation, the Visigoths of Gaul. 


In the course of this history, the most voracious appetite for war will be 
abundantly satiated ; nor can we much lament that our dark and imperfect 
materials do not afford a more ample narrative of the distress of Italy, and 
of the fierce conflict, which was finally decided by the abilities, experience, 
and valour of the Gothic king. 


From the Alps to the extremity of Calabria, Theodoric reigned by the right 
of conquest ; the Vandal ambassadors surrendered the island of Sicil}”, as a 
lawful appendage of his kingdom ; and he was accepted as the deliverer of 
Rome by the senate and people, who had shut their gates against the flying 
usurper. Ravenna alone, secure in the fortifications of art and nature, still 
sustained a siege of almost three j/ears ; and the daring sallies of Odoacer 


carried slaughter and dismay into the Gothic camp. At length, destitute of 
provisions, and hopeless of relief, that unfortunate monarch yielded 


[1 Tufa was his name ; he first left Odoacer for Theodoric ; then deserted 
back again. Hodgkin compares his defection to Marshal Ney’s going over to 
Napoleon when he returned in 1815. Later Tufa was killed in a feud with 
another deserter from Theodoric, Frederic the Rugian. | 
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to the groans of his subjects and the clamours of his soldiers. A treaty of 
peace was negotiated by the bishop of Ravenna ; the Ostrogoths were 
admitted into the city, and the hostile kings consented, under the sanction of 
an oath, to rule with equal and undivided authority the provinces of Italy. 
The event of such an agreement may be easily foreseen. After some days 
had been devoted to the semblance of joy and friendship, Odoacer, in the 
midst of a solemn banquet, was stabbed by the hand, or at least by the 
command, of his rival (March 15, 493\ Secret and effectual orders had been 
previously despatched ; the faithless and rapacious mercenaries, at the same 
moment, and without resistance, were universally massacred ; and the 
royalty of Theodoric was proclaimed by the Goths, with the tardy, reluctant, 
ambiguous consent of the emperor of the East. 


The design of a conspiracy was imputed, according to the usual forms, to 
the prostrate tyrant ; but his innocence, and the guilt of his conqueror, are 
sufficiently proved by the advantageous treaty which force would not 
sincerely have granted, nor weakness have rashly infringed. The jealousy of 
power, and the mischiefs of discord, may suggest a more decent apology, 
and a sentence less rigorous may be pronounced against a crime which was 
necessary to introduce into Italy a generation of public felicity. The living 
author of this felicity was audaciously praised in his own presence by 
sacred and profane orators ; but history (in Ills time she was mute and 
inglorious) has not left any just representation of the events which 
displayed, or of the defects which clouded, the virtues of Theodoric. 


The reputation of Theodoric may repose with more confidence on the 
visible peace and prosperity of a reign of thirty-three years ; the unanimous 
esteem of his own times, and the memory of his wisdom and courage, his 
justice and humanity, which was deeply impressed on the minds of the 
Goths and Italians. 


THEODORIC THE GREAT (493-526 A.D.) 


The partition of the lands of Italy, of which Theodoric assigned the third 
part to his soldiers, is honourably arraigned as the sole injustice of his life. 
And even this act may be fairly justified by the example of Odoacer, the 
rights of conquest, the true interest of the Italians, and the sacred duty of 
sul3sisting a whole people, who, on the faith of his promises, had 
transported themselves into a distant land. Under the reign of Theodoric, 
and in the happy climate of Italy, the Goths soon multiplied to a formidable 
host of two hundred thousand men, and the whole amount of their families 
may be computed by the ordinary addition of women and children. Their 
invasion of property, a part of \a hich must have been already vacant, was 
disguised by the generous but improper name of hospitality ; these 
unwelcome guests were irregularly dispersed over the face of Italy, and the 
lot of each barbarian was adequate to his birth and office, the number of his 
followers, and the rustic wealth which he possessed in slaves and cattle. 
The distinctions of noble and plebeian were acknowledged ; but the lands of 
every freeman were exempt from taxes, and he enjoyed the inestimable 
privilege of being subject only to the laws of his country. Fashion, and even 
convenience, soon persuaded the conquerors to assume the more elegant 
dress of the natives, but they still persisted in the use of their mother-tongue 
; and their contempt for the Latin schools was applauded by Theodoric 
himself, who gratified their prejudices, or his own, by declaring, that the 
child who had trembled at a rod, would never dare to look upon a sword. 
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Theodoric studied to protect his industrious subjects, and to moderate the 
violence, without enervating the valour, of his soldiers who were 
maintained for the public defence. They held their lands and benefices as a 
military stipend ; at the sound of the trumpet they were prepared to march 
under the conduct of their provincial officers ; and the whole extent of Italy 
was distributed into the several quarters of a well-regulated camp. 


Among the barbarians of the West, the victory of Theodoric had spread a 
general alarm. But as soon as it appeared that he was satisfied with 
conquest, and desirous of peace, terror was changed into respect, and they 
submitted to a powerful mediation, which was uniformly employed for the 
best purposes of reconciling their quarrels and civilising their manners. The 
ambassadors who resorted to Ravenna from the most distant countries of 
Europe, admired his wisdom, magnificence, and courtesy ; and if he 
sometimes accepted either slaves or arms, white horses or strange animals, 
the gift of a sun-dial, a water-clock, or a musician admonished even the 
princes of Gaul of the superior art and industry of his Italian subjects. His 
domestic alliances, a wife, two daughters, a sister, and a niece, united the 
family of Theodoric with the kings of the Franks, the Burgundians, the 
Visigoths, the Vandals, and the Thuringians ; and contributed to maintain 
the harmony, or at least the balance, of the great republic of the West. It is 
difficult, in the dark forest of Germany and Poland, to pursue the emigration 
of the Heruli, a fierce people, who disdained the use of armour, and who 
condemned their widows and aged parents not to survive the loss of their 
husbands, or the decay of their strength. The king of these savage warriors 
solicited the friendship of Theodoric, and was elevated to the rank of his 
son, according to the barbaric rites of a military adoption. From the shores 
of the Baltic, the ^stians, or Livonians, laid their offerings of native amber 
at the feet of a prince, whose fame had excited them to undertake an 
unknown and dangerous journey of fifteen hundred miles. 


The life of Theodoric represents the rare and meritorious example of a 
barbarian, who sheathed his sword in the pride of victory and the vigour of 
his age. A reign of three-and-thirty years was consecrated to the duties of 
civil government, and the hostilities in which he was sometimes involved 
were speedily terminated by the conduct of his lieutenants, the discipline of 
his troops, the arms of his allies, and even by the terror of his name. He 


reduced, under a strong and regular government, the unprofitable countries 
of Rsetia, Noricum, Dalmatia, and Pannonia, from the source of the Danube 
and the territory of the Bavarians, to the petty kingdom erected by the Gep- 
ids on the ruins of Sirmium. His prudence could not safely entrust the 
bulwark of Italy to such feeble and turbulent neighbours ; and his justice 
might claim the lands which they oppressed, either as a part of his kingdom, 
or as the inheritance of his father. 


The greatness of a servant, who was named perfidious because he was 
successful, awakened the jealousy of the emperor Anastasius ; and a war 
was kindled on the Dacian frontier, by the protection which the Gothic king, 
in the vicissitude of human affairs, had granted to Mundo, a descendant of 
Attila. Sabinian, a general illustrious by his own and father’s merit, 
advanced at the head of ten thousand Romans ; and the provisions and 
arms, which filled a long train of wagons, were distributed to the fiercest of 
the Bulgarian tribes. But, in the fields of Margus, the eastern powers were 
defeated by the inferior forces of the Goths and Huns ; the flower and even 
the hope of the Roman armies was irretrievably destroyed ; and such was 
the temperance with which Theodoric had inspired his victorious troops, 
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that as their leader had not given the signal of pillage, the rich spoils of the 
enemy lay untouched at their feet. 


Exasperated by this disgrace, the Byzantine court despatched two hundred 
ships and eight thousand men to plunder the sea coast of Calabria and 
Apulia ; they assaulted the ancient city of Tarentum, interrupted the trade 
and agriculture of a happy country, and sailed back to the Hellespont, proud 
of their piratical victory over a people whom they still presumed to consider 
as their Roman brethren. Their retreat was possibly hastened by the activity 
of Theodoric ; Italy was covered by a fleet of a thousand light vessels, 
which he constructed with incredible despatch ; and his firm moderation 
was soon rewarded by a solid and honourable peace. He maintained with a 


powerful hand the balance of the West, till it was at length overthrown by 
the ambition of Clovis ; and although unable to assist his rash and 
unfortunate kinsman, the king of the Visigoths, he saved the remains of his 
family and people, and checked the Franks in the midst of their victorious 
career. 


It is not desirous to prolong or repeat this narrative of military events, the 
least interesting of the reign of Theodoric ; and we shall be content to add 
that the Alamanni were protected, that an inroad of the Burgundians was 
severely chastised, and that the conquest of Aries and Marseilles opened a 
free communication with the Visigoths, who revered him both as their 
national protector, and as the guardian of his grandchild, the infant son of 
Alaric. Under this respectable character, the king of Italy restored the 
praetorian prefecture of the Gauls, reformed some abuses in the civil 
government of Spain, and accepted the annual tribute and apparent 
submission of its military governor, who wisely refused to trust his person 
in the palace of Ravenna. The Gothic sovereignty was established from 
Sicily to the Danube, from Sirmium or Belgrade to the Atlantic Ocean ; and 
the Greeks themselves have acknowledged that Theodoric reigned over the 
fairest portion of the Western Empire. 


The union of the Goths and Romans might have fixed for ages the transient 
happiness of Italy ; and the first of nations, a new people of free subjects 
and enlightened soldiers, might have gradually arisen from the mutual 
emulation of their respective virtues. But the sublime merit of guiding or 
seconding such a revolution, was not reserved for the reign of Theodoric ; 
he wanted either the genius or the opportunities of a legislator ; and while 
he indulged the Goths in the enjoyment of rude liberty, he servilely copied 
the institutions, and even the abuses, of the political system which had been 
framed by Constantine and his successors. From a tender regard to the 
expiring prejudices of Rome, the barbarian declined the name, the purple, 
and the diadem, of the emperors ; but he assumed, under the hereditary title 
of king, the whole substance and plenitude of imperial prerogative. His 
addresses to the eastern throne were respectful and ambiguous ; he 
celebrated in pompous style the harmony of the two republics, applauded 
his own government as the perfect similitude of a sole and undivided 
empire, and claimed above the kings of the earth the same pre-eminence 


which he modestly allowed to the person or rank of Anastasius. The 
alliance of the East and West was annually declared by the unanimous 
choice of two consuls ; but it should seem that the Italian candidate who 
was named by Theodoric, accepted a formal confirmation from the 
sovereign of Constantinople. 


The Gothic palace of Ravenna reflected the image of the court of 
Theodosius or Valentinian. The praetorian prefect, the prefect of Rome, the 
quaestor, the master of the offices, with the public and patrimonial 
treasurers, whose functions are painted in gaudy colours by the rhetoric of 
Cassiodorus, 
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still continued to act as the ministers of state. And the subordinate care of 
justice and the revenue was delegated to seven consulars, three correctors 
and five presidents, who governed the fifteen regions of Italy, according to 
the principles and even the formfe of Roman jurisprudence. The violence of 
the conquerors was abated or eluded by the slow artifice of judicial 
proceedings ; the civil administration, with its honours and emoluments, 
was confined to the Italians ; and the people still preserved their dress and 
language, their laws and customs, their personal freedom, and two-thirds of 
their landed property. It had been the object of Augustus to conceal the 
introduction of monarchy ; it was the policy of Theodoric to disguise the 
reign of a barbarian. If his subjects were sometimes awakened from this 
pleasing vision of a Roman government, they derived more substantial 
comfort from the character of a Gothic prince, who had penetration to 
discern, and firmness to pursue, his own and the public interest. Theodoric 
loved the virtues which he possessed, and the talents of which he was 
destitute. Liberius was promoted to the office of praetorian prefect for his 
unshaken fidelity to the unfortunate cause of Odoacer. The ministers of 
Theodoric, Cassiodorus and Boethius, have reflected on his reign the lustre 
of their genius and learning. More prudent or more fortunate than his 
colleague, Cassiodorus preserved his own esteem without forfeiting the 


royal favour ; and after passing thirty years in the honours of the world, he 
was blessed with an equal term of repose in the devout and studious 
solitude of Squillace (Sylacium). 


The public games, such as a Greek ambassador might politely applaud, 
exhibited a faint and feeble copy of the magnificence of the csesars : yet the 
musical, the gymnastic, and the pantomimic arts, had not totally sunk into 
oblivion ; the wild beasts of Africa still exercised in the amphitheatre the 
courage and dexterity of the hunters ; and the indulgent Goth either 
patiently tolerated or gently restrained the blue and green factions, whose 
contests so often filled the circus with clamour, and even with blood. In the 
seventh year of his reign, Theodoric visited Rome, the old capital of the 
world ; the senate and people advanced in solemn procession to salute a 
second Trajan, a new Valentinian ; and he nobly supported that character by 
the assurance of a just and legal government, in a discourse which he was 
not afraid to pronounce in public, and to inscribe on a tablet of brass. 


Rome, in this august ceremony, shot a last ray of declining glory ; anda 
saint, the spectator of this pompous scene, could only hope in his pious 
fancy, that it was excelled by the celestial splendour of the New Jerusalem. 
During a residence of six months, the fame, the person, and the courteous 
demeanour of the Gothic king excited the admiration of the Romans, and he 
contemplated with equal curiosity and surprise the monuments that 
remained of their ancient greatness. He imprinted the footsteps of a 
conqueror on the Capitoline Hill, and frankly confessed that each day he 
viewed with fresh wonder the Forum of Trajan and his lofty column. The 
theatre of Pompey appeared, even in its decay, as a huge mountain 
artificially hollowed and polished, and adorned by human industry ; and he 
vaguely computed, that a river of gold must have been drained to erect the 
colossal amphitheatre of Titus. From the mouths of fourteen aqueducts, a 
pure and copious stream was diffused into every part of the city ; among 
these the Claudian water, which arose at the distance of thirty-eight miles in 
the Sabine mountains, was conveyed along a gentle though constant 
declivity of solid arches, till it descended on the summit of the Aventine 
Hill. The long and spacious vaults which had been constructed for the 
purpose of common sewers, subsisted, after twelve centuries, in their 
pristine strength ; 
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and the subterraneous channels have been preferred to all the visible 
wonders of Rome. 


The Gothic kings, so injuriously accused of the ruin of antiquity, were 
anxious to preserve the monuments of the nation whom they had subdued. 
The royal edicts were framed to prevent the abuses, the neglect, or the 
depredations, of the citizens themselves; and a professed architect, the 
annual sum of two hundred pounds of gold, twenty-five thousand tiles, and 
the receipt of customs from the Lucrine port, were assigned for the ordinary 
repairs of the walls and public edifices. A similar care was extended to the 
statues of metal or marble, of men or animals. The spirit of the horses, 
which have given a modern name to the Quirinal, was applauded by the 
barbarians ; the brazen elephants of the Via Sacra were diligently restored ; 
the famous heifer of Myron deceived the cattle, as they were driven through 
the forum of peace, and an officer was created to protect those works of art, 
which Theodoric considered as the noblest ornaments of his kingdom. 


After the example of the last emperors, Theodoric preferred the residence of 
Ravenna, where he cultivated an orchard with his own hands. As often as 
the peace of his kingdom was threatened (for it was never invaded) by the 
barbarians, he removed his court to Verona, on the northern frontier, and the 
image of his palace, still extant on a coin, represents the oldest and most 
authentic model of Gothic architecture. Agriculture revived under the 
shadow of peace, and the number of husbandmen was multiplied by the 
redemption of captives. The iron mines of Dalmatia, a gold mine of 
Bruttium, were carefully explored, and the Pontine marshes, as well as 
those of Spoleto, were drained and cultivated by private undertakers, whose 
distant reward must depend on the continuance of the public prosperity. 
Whenever the seasons were less propitious, the doubtful precautions of 
forming magazines of corn, fixing the price, and prohibiting the 
exportation, attested at least the benevolence of the state ; but such was the 
extraordinary plenty which an industrious people produced from a grateful 


soil, that a gallon of wine was sometimes sold in Italy for less than three 
farthings (1| cents), and a quarter of wheat (8 bushels) at about five shil- 
lings and sixpence (11.37). A country possessed of so many valuable 
objects of exchange, soon attracted the merchants of the world, whose 
beneficial traffic was encouraged and protected by the liberal spirit of 
Theodoric. The free intercourse of the provinces by land and water was 
restored and extended ; the city gates were never shut either by day or by 
night ; and the common saying, that a purse of gold might be safely left in 
the fields, was expressive of the conscious security of the inhabitants. 


THEODORIC AND THE CHURCH 


A difference of religion is always pernicious and often fatal to the harmony 
of the prince and people ; the Gothic conqueror had been educated in the 
profession of Arianism, and Italy was devoutly attached to the Nicene faith. 
But the persuasion of Theodoric was not infected by zeal, and he piously 
adhered to the heresy of his fathers, without condescending to balance the 
subtle arguments of theological metaphysics. Satisfied with the private 
toleration of his Arian sectaries, he justly conceived himself to be the 
guardian of the public worship ; and his external reverence for a 
superstition which he despised, may have nourished in his mind the salutary 
indifference to a statesman or philosopher. With the protection, Theodoric 
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assumed the legal supremacy of the church; and his firm administration 
restored or extended some useful prerogatives, which had been neglected by 
the feeble emperors of the West. He was not ignorant of the dignity and 
importance of the Roman pontiff, to whom the venerable name of Pope was 
now appropriated. The peace or the revolt of Italy might depend on the 
character of a wealthy and popular bishop, who claimed such ample 
dominion, both in heaven and earth ; who had been declared in a numerous 
synod to be pure from all sin, and exempt from all judgment. When the 
chair of St. Peter was disputed by Symmachus and Laurentius, they 
appeared at his summons before the tribunal of an Arian monarch, and he 
confirmed the election of the most worthy, or the most obsequious 
candidate. At the end of his life, in a moment of jealousy and resentment, he 
prevented the choice of the Romans, by nominating a pope in the palace of 
Ravenna. The danger and furious contests of a schism were mildly 
restrained, and the last decree of the senate was enacted to extinguish, if it 
were possible, the scandalous venality of the papal elections. 


We have descanted with pleasure on the fortunate condition of Italy ; but 
our fancy must not hastily conceive that the golden age of the poets, a race 
of men without vice or misery, was realised under the Gothic conquest. The 
fair prospect was sometimes overcast with clouds ; the wisdom of 
Theodoric might be deceived, his power might be resisted, and the 
declining age of the monarch was sullied with popular hatred and patrician 
blood. In the first insolence of victory, he had been tempted to deprive the 
whole party of Odoacer of the civil, and even the natural rights of society ; 
a tax unseasonably imposed after the calamities of war, would have crushed 
the rising agriculture of Liguria : a rigid pre-emption of corn, which was 
intended for the public relief, must have aggravated the distress of 
Campania. These dangerous projects were defeated by the virtue and 
eloquence of Epiphanius and Boethius, who, in the presence of Theodoric 
himself, successfully pleaded the cause of the people : but if the royal ear 
was open to the voice of truth, a saint and a philosopher are not always to 
be found at the ear of kings. The privileges of rank, or office, or favour, 
were too frequently abused by Italian fraud and Gothic violence ; and the 
avarice of the king’s nephew-was publicly exposed, at first by the 
usurpation, and afterwards by the restitution, of the estates which he had 
unjustly extorted from his Tuscan neighbours. Two hundred thousand 
barbarians, formidable even to their master, were seated in the heart of Italy 
; they indignantly supported the restraints of peace and discipline ; the 
disorders of their march were always felt, and sometimes compensated ; 
and where it was dangerous to punish, it might be prudent to dissemble, the 
sallies of their native fierceness. 


Even the religious toleration which Theodoric had the glory of introducing 
into the Christian world, was painful and offensive to the orthodox zeal of 
the Italians. They respected the armed heresy of the Goths ; but their pious 
rage was safely pointed against the rich and defenceless Jews, who had 
formed their establishments at Neapolis, Rome, Ravenna, Mediolanum, and 
Genoa, for the benefit of trade, and under the sanction of the laws. Their 
persons were insulted, their effects were pillaged, and their synagogues 
were burned by the mad populace of Ravenna and Rome, inflamed, as it 
should seem, by the most frivolous or extravagant pretences. The 
government which could neglect, would have deserved such an outrage. A 
legal inquiry was instantly directed ; and as the authors of the tumult had 


escaped in the crowd, the whole community was condemned to repair the 
damage ; and the obstinate bigots who refused their contributions, were 
whipped through 
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the streets by the hand of the executioner. This simple act of justice 
exasperated the discontent of the Catholics, who applauded the merit and 
patience of these holy confessors ; three hundred pulpits deplored the 
persecution of the church ; and if the chapel of St. Stephen at Verona was 
demolished by the command of Theodoric, it is probable that some miracle, 
hostile to his name and dignity, had been performed on that sacred theatre. 
At the close of a glorious life, the king of Italy discovered that he had 
excited the hatred of a people whose happiness he had so assiduously 
laboured to promote ; and his mind was soured by indignation, jealousy, 
and the bitterness of unrequited love. The Gothic conqueror condescended 
to disarm the unwarlike natives of Italy, interdicting all weapons of offence, 
and excepting only a small knife for domestic use. The deliverer of Rome 
was accused of conspiring with the vilest informers against the lives of 
senators whom he suspected of a secret and treasonable correspondence 
with the Byzantine court. 


After the death of Anastasius, the diadem had been placed on the head of a 
feeble old man ; but the powers of government were assumed by his 
nephew Justinian, who already meditated the extirpation of heresy, and the 
conquest of Italy and Africa. A rigorous law, which was published at 
Constantinople, to reduce the Arians by the dread of punishment within the 
pale of the church, awakened the just resentment of Theodoric, who 
claimed, for his distressed brethren of the East, the same indulgence which 
he had so long granted to the Catholics of his dominions. At his command, 
the Roman pontiff, John I, with four illustrious senators, embarked on an 
embassy, of which he must have alike dreaded the failure or the success. 
The singular veneration shown to the first pope who had visited 
Constantinople was punished as a crime by his jealous monarch ; the artful 


or peremptory refusal of the Byzantine court might excuse an equal, and 
would provoke a larger, measure of retaliation ; and a mandate was 
prepared in Italy, to prohibit, after a stated day, the exercise of the Catholic 
worship. By the bigotry of his subjects and enemies, the most tolerant of 
princes was driven to the brink of persecution ; and the life of Theodoric 
was too long, since he lived to condemn the virtue of Boethius and 
Symmachus. 


THE FATE OP BOETHIUS AND SYMMACHUS 


The senator Boethius is the last of the Romans whom Cato or Tully could 
have acknowledged for their countryman. As a wealthy orphan, he inherited 
the patrimony and honours of the Anician family. Boethius is said to have 
employed eighteen laborious years in the schools of Athens, which were 
supported by the zeal, the learning, and the diligence of Proclus and his 
disciples. After his return to Rome, and his marriage with the daughter of 
his friend, the patrician Symmachus, Boethius still continued, in a palace of 
ivory and marble, to prosecute the same studies. The church was edified by 
his profound defence of the orthodox creed against the Arian, the 
Eutychian, and the Nestorian heresies ; and the Catholic unity was 
explained or exposed in a formal treatise by the indifference of three 
distinct, though consubstantial, persons. For the benefit of his Latin readers, 
his genius submitted to teach the first elements of the arts and sciences of 
Greece. The geometry of Euclid, tlie music of Pythagoras, the arithmetic of 
Nicomachus, the mechanics of Arcliimedes, the astronomy of Ptolemy, the 
theology of Plato, and the logic of Aristotle, with the commentary of 
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Porphyry, were translated and illustrated by the indefatigable pen of the 
Roman senator. And he alone was esteemed capable of describing the 


wonders of art, a sun-dial, a water-clock, or a sphere which represented the 
motions of the planets. 


From these abstruse speculations, Boethius stooped, or, to speak more truly, 
he rose to the social duties of public and private life ; the indigent were 
relieved by his liberality ; and his eloquence, which flattery might compare 
to the voice of Demosthenes or Cicero, was uniformly exerted in the cause 
of innocence and humanity. Such conspicuous merit was felt and rewarded 
by a discerning prince ; the dignity of Boethius was adorned with the titles 
of consul and patrician, and his talents were usefully employed in the 
important station of master of the offices. Notwithstanding the equal claims 
of the East and West, his two sons were created, in their tender youth, the 
consuls of the same year. 


But the favour and fidelity of Boethius declined in just proportion with the 
public happiness ; and an unworthy colleague was imposed, to divide and 
control the power of the master of the offices. In the last gloomy season of 
Theodoric, he indignantly felt that he was a slave ; but as his master had 
only power over his life, he stood without arms and without fear against the 
face of an angry barbarian, who had been provoked to believe that the 
safety of the senate was incompatible with his own. The senator Albinus 
was accused, and already convicted, on the presumption of hoping, as it was 
said, the liberty of Rome. ” If Albinus be criminal,” exclaimed the orator, ” 
the senate and myself are all guilty of the same crime. If we are innocent, 
Albinus is equally entitled to the protection of the laws.” These laws might 
not have punished the simple and barren wish of an unattainable blessing; 
but they would have shown less indulgence to the rash confession of 
Boethius, that, had he known of a conspiracy, the tyrant never should. The 
advocate of Albinus was soon involved in the danger, and perhaps the guilt, 
of his client ; their signature (which they denied as a forgery) was affixed to 
the original address, inviting the emperor to deliver Italy from the Goths; 
and three witnesses of honourable rank, perhaps of infamous reputation, 
attested the treasonable designs of the Roman patrician. Yet his innocence 
must be presumed, since he was deprived by Theodoric of the means of 
justification, and rigorously confined in the tower of Pavia, while the 
senate, at the distance of five hundred miles, pronounced a sentence of 
confiscation and death against the most illustrious of its members. A devout 


and dutiful attachment to the senate was condemned as criminal by the 
trembling voices of the senators themselves ; and their ingratitude deserved 
the wish and prediction of Boethius that, after him, none should be found 
guilty of the same offence. 


While Boethius, oppressed with fetters, expected each moment the sentence 
or the stroke of death, he composed in the tower of Pavia the Consolation of 
Philosophy ; a golden volume, not unworthy of the leisure of Plato or Tully, 
but which claims incomparable merit from the barbarism of the times and 
the situation of the author. The celestial guide, whom he had so long 
invoked at Rome and Athens, now condescended to illumine his dungeon, 
to revive his courage, and to pour into his wounds her salutary balm. 
Suspense, the worst of evils, was at length determined by the ministers of 
death, who executed, and perhaps exceeded, the inhuman mandate of 
Theodoric. A strong cord was fastened round the head of Boethius,’ and 
forcibly tight- 


\} Hodgkinc doubts this story, which rests solely on the anonymous 
Valesian Ms.*] 
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ened, till his eyes almost started from their sockets ; and some mercy may 
be discovered in the milder torture of beating him with clubs till he expired. 
But his genius survived to diffuse a ray of knowledge over the darkest ages 
of the Latin world ; the writings of the philosopher were translated by the 
most glorious of English kings, and the third emperor of the name of Otho 
removed to a more honourable tomb the bones of a Catholic saint, who, 
from his Arian persecutors, had acquired the honours of martyrdom, and the 
fame of miracles. 


In the last hours of Boethius he derived some comfort from the safety of his 
two sons, of his wife, and of his father-in-law, the venerable Symmachus. 
But the grief of Symmachus was indiscreet, and perhaps disrespectful ; he 


had presumed to lament, he might dare to revenge, the death of an injured 
friend. He was dragged in chains from Rome to the palace of Ravenna ; and 
the suspicions of Theodoric could only be appeased by the blood of an 
innocent and aged senator. 


Humanity will be disposed to encourage any report which testifies the 
jurisdiction or conscience and the remorse of kings ; and philosophy is not 
ignorant that the most horrid spectres are sometimes created by the powers 
of a disordered fancy, and the weakness of a distempered body. After a life 
of virtue and glory, Theodoric was now descending with shame and guilt 
into the grave ; his mind was humbled by the contrast of the past, and justly 
alarmed by the invisible terrors of futurity. One evening, as it is related,’ 
when the head of a large fish was served on the royal table, he suddenly 
exclaimed that he beheld the angry countenance of Symmachus, his eyes 
glar-ing fury and revenge, and his mouth armed with long sharp teeth, 
which threatened to devour him. The monarch instantly retired to his 
chamber, and as he lay trembling with anguish, cold under the weight of 
bed-clothes, he expressed in broken murmurs to his physician Elpidius his 
deep repentance for the murders of Boethius and Symmachus. His malady 
increased, and after a dysentery which continued three daj/s, he expired in 
the palace of Ravenna, in the thirty-third, or, if we compute from the 
invasion of Italy, in the thirty-seventh year of his reign, August 30, 626. 


Conscious of his approaching end, he divided his treasures and provinces 
between his two grandsons, and fixed the Rhone as their common boundary. 
Amalaric was restored to the throne of Spain. Italy, with all the conquests of 
the Ostrogoths, was bequeathed to Athalaric ; whose age did not exceed ten 
years, but who was cherished as the last male offspring of the line of Amali, 
by the short-lived marriage of his mother Amalasuntha with a royal fugitive 
of the same blood. In the presence of the dying monarch, the Gothic chiefs 
and Italian magistrates mutually engaged their faith and loyalty to the 
young prince, and to his guardian mother ; and received, in the same awful 
moment, his last salutary advice, to maintain the laws, to love the senate 
and people of Rome, and to cultivate with decent reverence the friendship 
of the emperor. The monument of Theodoric was erected by his daughter 
Amalasuntha, in a conspicuous situation, which commanded the city of 
Ravenna, the harbour, and the adjacent coast. A chapel of a circular form, 


thirty feet in diameter, is crowned by a dome of one entire piece of granite : 
from the centre of the dome four columns arose, which supported, in a vase 
of porphyry, the remains of the Gothic king, surrounded by the brazen 
statues of the twelve apostles. His spirit, after some previous expiation, 
might have been permitted to mingle with the benefactors of mankind, 


[1 The story is told by Procopius.j | 
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Theodoric, whose soul was plunged, by the ministers of divine vengeance, 
into the volcano of Lipari, one of the flaming mouths of the infernal world. 


THE TROUBLES OF AMALASUNTHA 


The birth of Amalasuntha, the regent and queen of Italy, united the two 
most illustrious families of the barbarians. Her mother, the sister of Clovis, 
was descended from the long-haired kings of the Merovingian race, and the 
regal succession of the Amali was illustrated in the eleventh generation, by 
her father, the great Theodoric, whose merit might have ennobled a plebeian 
origin. The sex of his daughter excluded her from the Gothic throne : but 
his vigilant tenderness for his family and his people discovered the last heir 
of the royal line, whose ancestors had taken refuge in Spain; and the 
fortunate Eutharic was suddenly exalted to the rank of a con-sul and a 
prince. He enjoyed only a short time the charms of Amalasuntha, and the 
hopes of the succession; and his widow, after the death of her husband and 
father, was left the guardian of her son Athalaric, and the kingdom of Italy. 
At the age of about twenty-eight years, the endowments of her mind and 
person had attained their perfect maturity. Her beauty, which, in the 
apprehension of Theodora herself, might have disputed the conquest of an 
emperor, was animated by manly sense, activity, and resolution. Education 
and experience had cultivated her talents ; her philosophic studies were 
exempt from vanity; and, though she expressed herself with equal elegance 
and ease in the Greek, the Latin, and the Gothic tongue, the daughter of 
Theodoric maintained in her counsels a discreet and impenetrable silence. 


By a faithful imitation of the virtues she revived the prosperity of his reign ; 
while she strove, with pious care, to expiate the faults, and to obliterate the 
darker memory, of his declining age. The children of Boethius and 
Symmachus were restored to their paternal inheritance; her extreme lenity 
never consented to inflict any corporal or pecuniary penalties on her Roman 
subjects ; and she generously despised the clamours of the Goths, who, at 
the end of forty years, still considered the people of Italy as their slaves or 
their enemies. Her salutary measures were directed by the wisdom, and 
celebrated by the eloquence, of Cassiodorus i ; she solicited and deserved 
the friendship of the emperor ; and the kingdoms of Europe respected, both 
in peace and war, the majesty of the Gothic throne. 


[1 This story is told in the Dialogues of Pope Gregory. On the legend 
Hodgkinc comments, ” For that noble heart Hell itself could scarcely 
reserve any sorer punishment than the consciousness of a life’s labour 
wasted by one fierce outbreak of Berseker rage.” Procopiusi calls his 
treatment of Boethius and Symmachus “the first and last act of injustice 
which he had committed against any of his subjects ; and the cause was his 
failure to look deeply enough into the evidence before he gave his verdict.” ] 
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But the future happiness of the queen and of Italy depended on the 
education of her son, who was destined, by his birth, to support the different 
and almost incompatible characters of the chief of a barbarian camp, and 
the first magistrate of a civilised nation. From the age of ten years, 
Athalaric was diligently instructed in the arts and sciences, either useful or 
ornamental for a Roman prince ; and three venerable Goths were chosen to 
instil the principles of honour and virtue into the mind of their young king. 
But the pupil who is insensible of the benefits, must abhor the restraints, of 
education ; and the solicitude of the queen, which affection rendered 
anxious and severe, offended the untractable nature of her son and his 
subjects. On a solemn festival, when the Goths were assembled in the 
palace of Ravenna, the royal youth escaped from his mother’s apartment, 
and, with tears of pride and anger, complained of a blow which his stubborn 
disobedience had provoked her to inflict. The barbarians resented the 
indignity which had been offered to their king ; accused the regent of 
conspiring against his life and crown ; and imperiously demanded that the 
grandson of Theodoric should be rescued from the dastardly discipline of 
women and pedants, and educated, like a valiant Goth, in the society of his 
equals, and the glorious ignorance of his ancestors. To this rude clamour, 
importunately urged as the voice of the nation, Amalasuntha was compelled 
to yield her reason, and the dearest wishes of her heart. 


The king of Italy was abandoned to wine, to women, and to rustic sports ; 
and the indiscreet contempt of the ungrateful youth betrayed the 
mischievous designs of his favourites and her enemies. Encompassed with 
domestic foes, she entered into a secret negotiation with the emperor 
Justinian ; obtained the assurance of a friendly reception, and had actually 
deposited at Dyrrhachium in Epirus a treasure of forty thousand pounds of 
gold. Happy would it have been for her fame and safety, if she had calmly 


retired from barbarous faction to the peace and splendour of 
Constantinople. But the mind of Amalasuntha was inflamed by ambition 
and revenge ; and while her ships lay at anchor in the port, she waited for 
the success of a crime which her passions excused or applauded as an act of 
justice. Three of the most dangerous malcontents had been separately 
removed, under the pretence of trust and command, to the frontiers of Italy : 
they were assassinated by her private emissaries ; and the blood of these 
noble Goths rendered the queen-mother absolute in the court of Ravenna, 
and justly odious to a free people. But if she had lamented the disorders of 
her son, she soon wept his irreparable loss ; and the death of Athalaric, in 
534, who, at the age of sixteen, was consumed by premature intemperance, 
left her destitute of any firm support or legal authority. [Athalaric died of 
the plague. | 


Instead of submitting to the laws of her country, which held as a 
fundamental maxim, that the succession could never pass from the lance to 
the distaff, the daughter of Theodoric conceived the impracticable design of 
sharing with one of her cousins the regal title, and of reserving in her own 
hands the substance of supreme power. He received the proposal with 
profound respect and affected gratitude ; and the eloquent Cassiodorus 
announced to the senate and the emperor, that Amalasuntha and Theodatus 
[or Theodahad] had ascended the throne. ^ His birth (for his mother was the 
sister of Theodoric) might be considered as an imperfect title ; and the 
choice of Amalasuntha was more strongly directed by her contempt of his 
avarice and 


[1 ” My conjecture,” says Hodgkin,« ” is that there was some formality of a 


popular election after the death of Athalaric in compliance with which his 
mother and her colleague ascended the throne.” ] 
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pusillanimity, which had deprived him of the love of the Italians, and the 
esteem of the barbarians. But Theodatus was exasperated by the contempt 


which he deserved ; her justice had repressed and reproached the oppression 
which he exercised against his Tuscan neighbours ; and the principal Goths, 
united by common guilt and resentment, conspired to instigate his slow and 
timid disposition. The letters of congratulation were scarcely despatched 
before the queen of Italy was imprisoned in a small island of the lake of 
Volsiniensis (Bolsena), where, after a short confinement, she was strangled 
in the bath, by the order, or with the connivance, of the new king,i who 
instructed his turbulent subjects to shed the blood of their sovereigns (May? 
535). 


JUSTINIAN INTERVENES 


Justinian beheld with joy the dissensions of the Goths ; and the mediation of 
an ally concealed and promoted the ambitious views of the conqueror. His 
ambassadors, in their public audience, demanded the fortress of Lily- 
bseum, ten barbarian fugitives, and a just compensation for the pillage of a 
small town on the Illyrian borders; but they secretly negotiated with 
Theodatus to betray the province of Tuscany, and tempted Amalasuntha to 
extricate herself from danger and perplexity, by a free surrender of the 
kingdom of Italy. A false and servile epistle was subscribed by the reluctant 
hand of the captive queen ; but the confession of the Roman senators, who 
were sent to Constantinople, revealed the truth of her deplorable situation ; 
and Justinian, by the voice of a new ambassador, most powerfully 
interceded for her life and liberty. Yet the secret instructions of the same 
minister were adapted to serve the cruel jealousy of Theodora, who dreaded 
the presence and superior charms of a rival : he prompted, with artful and 
ambiguous hints, the execution of a crime so useful to the Romans ; 
received the intelligence of her death with grief and indignation, and 
denounced, in his master’s name, immortal war against the perfidious 
assassin. 


In Italy as well as in Africa, the guilt of an usurper appeared to justify the 
arms of Justinian ; but the forces which he prepared were insufficient for 
the subversion of a mighty kingdom, if their feeble numbers had not been 
multiplied by the name, the spirit, and the conduct of a hero. A chosen troop 
of guards, who served on horseback, and were armed with lances and 
bucklers, attended the person of Belisarius : his cavalry was composed of 
two hundred Huns, three hundred Moors, and four thousand confederates, 
and the infantry consisted only of three thousand Isaurians. Steering the 
same course as in his former expedition, the Roman consul cast anchor 
before Catana in Sicily, to survey the strength of the island, and to decide 
whether he should attempt the conquest, or peaceably pursue his voyage for 
the African coast. He found a fruitful land and a friendly peo-ple. 
Notwithstanding the decay of agriculture, Sicily still supplied the granaries 
of Rome ; the farmers were graciously exempted from the oppression of 
military quarters ; and the Goths, who trusted the defence of the island to 


the inhabitants, had some reason to complain that their confidence was 
ungratefully betrayed : instead of soliciting and expecting the aid of the 
king of Italy, they yielded to the first summons a cheerful obedience : and 
this province, the first-fruits of the Punic Wars, was again, after a long 
separation, united to the Roman Empire (535). 


[1 Hodgkin, regretting her misfortunes, calls Amalasuntha “a kind of 
Gothic Minerva sprung from the Gothic Jove. “J 
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The Gothic garrison of Palermo, which alone attempted to resist, was 
reduced, after a short siege, by a singular stratagem. Belisarius introduced 
his ships into the deepest recess of the harbour ; their boats were laboriously 
hoisted with ropes and pulleys to the topmast head, and he filled them with 
archers, who from that superior station commanded the ramparts of the city. 
After this easy though successful campaign, the conqueror entered Syracuse 
in triumph, at the head of his victorious bands, distributing gold medals to 
the people, on the day which so gloriously terminated the year of the 
consulship. He passed the winter season in the palace of ancient kings, 
amidst the ruins of a Grecian colony, which once extended to a 
circumference of two-and-twenty miles ; but in the spring, about the festival 
of Easter, the prosecution of his designs was interrupted by a dangerous 
revolt of the African forces. 


Although Theodatus descended from a race of heroes, he was ignorant of 
the art, and averse to the dangers, of war. Although he had studied the 
writings of Plato and Tully, philosophy was incapable of purifying his mind 
from the basest passions, avarice and fear. He had purchased a sceptre by 
ingratitude and murder : at the first menace of an enemy, he degraded his 
own majesty, and that of a nation which already disdained their unworthy 
sovereign. Astonished by the recent example of Gelimer, he saw himself 
dragged in chains through the streets of Constantinople ; the terrors which 
Belisarius inspired were heightened by the eloquence of Petrus, the 


Byzantine ambassador ; and that bold and subtle advocate persuaded him to 
sign a treaty, too ignominious to become the foundation of a lasting peace. 


Justinian required and accepted the abdication of the Gothic king. His 
indefatigable agent returned from Constantinople to Ravenna, with ample 
instructions ; and a fair epistle, which praised the wisdom and generosity of 
the royal philosopher, granted his pension, with the assurance of such 
honours as a subject and a Catholic might enjoy ; and wisely referred the 
final execution of the treaty to the presence and authority of Belisarius. But 
in the interval of suspense two Roman generals, who had entered the 
province of Dalmatia, were defeated and slain by the Gothic troops. From 
blind and abject despair, Theodatus capriciously rose to groundless and fatal 
presumption, and dared to receive with menace and contempt the 
ambassador of Justinian ; who claimed his promise, solicited the allegiance 
of his subjects, and boldly asserted the inviolable privilege of his own 
character. The march of Belisarius dispelled this visionary pride. 


After Belisarius had left sufficient garrisons in Palermo and Syracuse, he 
embarked his troops at Messina, and landed them, without resistance, on the 
opposite shores of Rhegium. A Gothic prince, who had married the 
daughter of Theodatus, was stationed with an army to guard the entrance of 
Italy ; but he imitated, without scruple, the example of a sovereign faithless 
to his public and private duties. The perfidious Ebermor deserted with his 
followers to the Roman camp, and was dismissed to enjoy the servile 
honours of the Byzantine court. From Rhegium to Neapolis (Naples) the 
fleet and army of Belisarius, almost always in view of each other, advanced 
near three hundred miles along the sea coast. 


In a much later period, the circumference of Naples measured only 2363 
paces : the fortifications were defended by precipices or the sea : when the 
aqueducts were intercepted, a supply of water might be drawn from wells 
and fountains ; and the stock of provisions was sufficient to consume the 
patience of the besiegers. At the end of twenty days, that of Belisarius was 
almost exhausted, and he had reconciled himself to the disgrace of 
abandon- 
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ing the siege, that he might march, before the winter season, against Rome 
and the Gothic king. But his anxiety was relieved by the bold curiosity of an 
Isaurian, who explored the dry channel of an aqueduct, and secretly 
reported that a passage might be perforated to introduce a file of armed 
soldiers into the heart of the city. When the work had been silently 
executed, the humane general risked the discovery of his secret, by a last 
and fruitless admonition of the impending danger. In the darkness of the 
night four hundred Romans entered the aqueduct, raised themselves by a 
rope, which they fastened to an olive tree, into the house or garden of a 
solitary matron, sounded their trumpets, surprised the sentinels, and gave 
admittance 


to their companions, who on all sides scaled the walls and burst open the 
gates of the city. Every crime which is punished by social justice was 
practised as the rights of war; the Huns were distinguished by cruelty and 
sacrilege, and Belisarius alone appeared in the streets and churches of 
Naples, to moderate the calamities which he predicted. 


The faithful soldiers and citizens of Neapolis had expected their deliverance 
from a prince who remained the inactive and almost indifferent spectator of 
their ruin. Theodatus secured his person within the walls of Rome, while his 
cavalry advanced forty miles on the Appian way, and encamped in the 
Pontine marshes; which, by a canal of nineteen miles in length, had been 
recently drained and converted into excellent pastures. But the principal 
forces of the Goths were dispersed in Dalmatia, Venetia, and Gaul ; and the 
feeble mind of their king was confounded by the unsuccessful event of a 
divination, which seemed to presage the downfall of his empire. The most 
abject slaves have arraigned the guilt, or weakness, of an unfortunate 
master. The character of Theodatus was rigorously scrutinised by a free and 
idle camp of barbarians, conscious of their privilege and power : he was 
declared unworthy of his race, his nation, and his throne ; and their general 
Witiges, whose valour had been signalised in the Illyrian War, was raised, 
with unanimous applause, on the bucklers of his companions. On the first 
rumour, the abdicated monarch fled from the justice of his country ; but he 


was pursued by private revenge. A Goth, whom he had injured in his love, 
overtook Theodatus on the Flaminian way, and, regardless of his unmanly 
cries, slaughtered him, as he lay prostrate on the ground (536). 


[1 Bury 6 says, ” Witiges put Theodatus to death,” Hodg:kinc says that he 


sent Optaris, from whom Theodatus had taken his bride, to assassinate the 
fallen monarch. | 


A Goth, Peasant Costumb 
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WITIGES KING OF THE GOTHS 


The choice of the people is the best and purest title to reign over them : yet 
such is the prejudice of every age, that Witiges impatiently wished to return 
to Ravenna, where he might seize, with the reluctant hand of the daughter 
of Amalasuntha, some faint shadow of hereditary right. A national council 
was immediately lield, and the new monarch reconciled the impatient spirit 
of the barbarians to a measure of disgrace, which the misconduct of his 
predecessor rendered wise and indispensable. The Goths consented to 
retreat in the presence of a victorious enemy : to delay till the next spring 
the operations of offensive war ; to summon their scattered forces ; to 
relinquish their distant possessions, and to trust even Rome itself to the faith 
of its inhabitants. Leuderis, an aged warrior, was left in the capital with four 
thousand soldiers ; a feeble garrison, which might have seconded the zeal, 
though it was incapable of opposing the wishes, of the Romans. But a 
momentary enthusiasm of religion and patriotism was kindled in their 
minds. They furiously exclaimed, that the apostolic throne should no longer 
be profaned by the triumph or toleration of Arianism ; that the tombs of the 
Caesars should no longer be trampled by the savages of the north ; and, 
without reflecting that Italy must sink into a province of Constantinople, 
they fondly hailed the restoration of a Roman emperor as a new era of 
freedom and prosperity. The deputies of the pope and clergy, of the senate 
and people, invited the lieutenant of Justinian to accept their voluntary 
allegiance, and to enter the city, whose gates would be thrown open for his 
reception. 


BELISARIUS AND THE SIEGE OF ROME (536-538 A.D.) 


As soon as Belisarius had fortified his new conquests, Naples and Cumae, 
he made his entrance through the Asinarian gate, the garrison departed 
without molestation along the Flaminian way ; and the city, after sixty 
years’ servitude, was delivered from the yoke of the barbarians. Leuderis 
alone, from a motive of pride or discontent, refused to accompany the 
fugitives ; and the Gothic chief, himself a trophy of the victory, was sent 
with the keys of Rome to the throne of the emperor Justinian. 


The designs of Witiges were executed, during the winter season, with 
diligence and effect. From their rustic habitations, from their distant 
garrisons, the Goths assembled at Ravenna for the defence of their country ; 
and such were their numbers, that after an army had been detached for the 
relief of Dalmatia, 150,000 fighting men marched under the royal standard. 
According to the degrees of rank or merit, the Gothic king distributed arms 
and horses, rich gifts and liberal promises ; he moved along the Flaminian 
way, declined the useless sieges of Perusia and Spoleto, respected the 
impregnable rock of Narni (Narnia), and arrived within two miles of Rome, 
at the foot of the Milvian bridge. The narrow passage was fortified with a 
tower, and Belisarius had computed the value of the twenty days, which 
must be lost in the construction of another bridge. But the consternation of 
the soldiers of the tower, who either fled or deserted, disappointed his 
hopes, and betrayed his person into the most imminent danger. At the head 
of one thousand horse, the Roman general sallied from the Flaminian gate 
to mark the ground of an advantageous position, and to survey the camp of 
the barbarians ; but while he still believed them on the other 
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side of the Tiber, he was suddenly encompassed and assaulted by their 
innumerable squadrons. The fate of Italy depended on his life ; and the 
deserters pointed to the conspicuous horse, a bay, with a white face, which 
he rode on that memorable day. ” Aim at the bay horse,” was the universal 
cry. Every bow was bent, every javelin was directed, against that fatal 
object, and the command was repeated and obeyed by thousands who were 
ignorant of its real motive. The bolder barbarians advanced to the more 
honourable combat of swords and spears ; and the praise of an enemy has 
graced the fall of Visandus, the standard-bearer,‘ who maintained his 
foremost station, till he was pierced with thirteen wounds, perhaps by the 
hand of Belisarius himself. 


The Roman general was strong, active, and dexterous ; on every side he 
discharged his weighty and mortal strokes ; his faithful guards imitated his 


valour, and defended his person ; and the Goths, after the loss of a thousand 
men, fled before the arms of a hero. They were rashly pursued to their camp 
; and the Romans, oppressed by multitudes, made a gradual, and at length a 
precipitate, retreat to the gates of the city ; the gates were shut against the 
fugitives ; and the public terror was increased by the report that Belisarius 
was Slain. His countenance was indeed disfigured by sweat, dust, and blood 
; his voice was hoarse, his strength was almost exhausted ; but his 
unconquerable spirit still remained ; he imparted that spirit to his 
desponding companions ; and their last desperate charge was felt by the 
flying barbarians, as if a new army, vigorous and entire, had been poured 
from the city. The Flaminian gate was thrown open to a real triumph ; but it 
was not before Belisarius had visited every post, and provided for the public 
safety, that he could be persuaded by his wife and friends to taste the need- 
ful refreshments of food and sleep. In the more improved state of the art of 
war, a general is seldom required, or even permitted, to display the personal 
prowess of a soldier ; and the example of Belisarius may be added to the 
rare examples of Henry IV, of Pyrrhus, and of Alexander. 


After this first and unsuccessful trial of their enemies, the whole army of 
the Goths passed the Tiber, and formed the siege of the city, which 
continued above a year, till their final departure. Rome, in its present state, 
could send into the field above thirty thousand males of a military age ; and, 
notwithstanding the want of discipline and exercise, the far greater part, 
inured to the hardships of poverty, might be capable of bearing arms for the 
defence of their country and religion. The prudence of Belisarius did not 
neglect this important resource. His soldiers were relieved by the zeal and 
diligence of the people, who watched while they slept, and laboured while 
they reposed ; he accepted the voluntary service of the bravest and most 
indigent of the Roman youth ; and the companies of townsmen sometimes 
represented, in a vacant post, the presence of the troops which had been 
drawn away to more essential duties. But his just confidence was placed in 
the veterans who had fought under his banner in the Persian and African 
wars; and although that gallant band was reduced to five thousand men, he 
undertook, with such contemptible numbers, to defend a circle of twelve 
miles, against an army of 150,000 barbarians. In the walls of Rome, which 
Belisarius constructed or restored, the materials of ancient architecture may 
be discerned ; and the whole fortification was completed, except in a chasm 


still extant between the Pincian and Flaminian gates, which the prejudices 
of the Goths and Romans left under the effectual guard of St. Peter the 
apostle. The 


[1 Henry Bradley « declares that this barbarian’s epithet should rather be 
“the bison,” Gibbon’s translation as “standard-bearer” being ” linguistically 
impossible.” ] 
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battlements or bastions were shaped in sharp angles ; a ditch, broad and 
deep, protected the foot of the rampart ; and the archers on the rampart were 
assisted by military engines — the ballista, a powerful cross-bow, which 
darted short but massy arrows; the onagri, or wild asses, which, on the 
principle of a sling, threw stones and bullets of an enormous size. A chain 
was thrown across the Tiber ; the arches of the aqueducts were made 
impervious, and the mole or sepulchre of Hadrian was converted, for the 
first time, to the uses of a citadel. That venerable structure, which contained 
the ashes of the Antonines, was a circular turret rising from a quadrangular 
basis ; it was covered with the white marble of Paros, and decorated by the 
statues of gods and heroes ; and the lover of the arts must read with a sigh, 
that the works of Praxiteles or Lysippus were torn from their lofty pedestals, 
and hurled into the ditch on the heads of the besiegers. To each of his 
lieutenants, Belisarius assigned the defence of a gate, with the wise and 
peremptory instruction, that, whatever might be the alarm, they should 
steadily adhere to their respective posts, and trust their general for the safety 
of Rome. 


The formidable hosts of the Goths was insufficient to embrace the ample 
measure of the city ; of the fourteen gates, seven only were invested, from 
the Prsenestine to the Flaminian way ; and Witiges divided his troops into 
six camps, each of which was fortified with a ditch and rampart. On the 
Tuscan side of the river, a seventh encampment was formed in the field or 
circus of the Vatican, for the important purpose of commanding the Milvian 


bridge and the course of the Tiber ; but they approached with devotion the 
adjacent church of St. Peter ; and the threshold of the holy apostles was 
respected during the siege by a Christian enemy. 


Eighteen days were employed by the besiegers, to provide all the 
instruments of attack which antiquity had invented. Fascines were prepared 
to fill the ditches, scaling-ladders to ascend the walls. The largest trees of 
the forest supplied the timbers of four battering-rams ; their heads were 
armed with iron ; they were suspended by ropes, and each of them was 
worked by the labour of fifty men. The lofty wooden turrets moved on 
wheels or rollers, and formed a spacious platform of the level of the 
rampart. On the morning of the nineteenth day, a general attack was made 
from the Prsenestine gate to the Vatican ; seven Gothic columns, with their 
military engines, advanced to the assault ; and the Romans, who lined the 
ramparts, listened with doubt and anxiety to the cheerful assurances of their 
commander. As soon as the enemy approached the ditch, Belisarius himself 
drew the first arrow ; and such was his strength and dexterity, that he 
transfixed the foremost of the barbarian leaders. A shout of applause and 
victory was re-echoed along the wall. He drew a second arrow, and the 
stroke was followed with the same success and the same acclamation. The 
Roman general then gave the word that the archers should aim at the teams 
of oxen ; the}’ were instantly covered with mortal wounds ; the towers 
which they drew remained useless and immovable, and a single moment 
disconcerted the laborious projects of the king of the Goths. 


After this disappointment, Witiges still continued, or feigned to continue, 
the assault of the Salarian gate, that he might divert the attention of his 
adversary, while his principal forces more strenuously attacked the Pra? 
nestine gate and the sepulchre of Hadrian, at the distance of three miles 
from each other. Near the former, the double walls of the Vivarium were 
low or broken ; the fortifications of the latter were feebly guarded : the 
vigour of the Goths was excited by the hope of victory and spoil ; and if a 
single post had given way, the Romans, and Rome itself, were irrecoverably 
lost. 


H. W. — VOL. VII. 2 D 
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This perilous day was the most glorious in the life of Belisarius. Amidst 
tumult and dismay, the whole plan of the attack and defence was distinctly 
present to his mind ; he observed the changes of each instant, weighed 
every possible advantage, transported his person to the scenes of danger, 
and communicated his spirit in calm and decisive orders. The contest was 
fiercely maintained from the morning to the evening ; the Goths were 
repulsed on all sides, and each Roman might boast that he had vanquished 
thirty barbarians, if the strange disproportion of numbers were not 
counterbalanced by the merit of one man. Thirty thousand Goths, according 
to the confession of their own chiefs [so Procopius^” claims], perished; and 
the multitude of the wounded was equal to that of the slain. When they 
advanced to the assault, their close disorder suffered not a javelin to fall 
without effect ; and as they retired, the populace of the city joined the 
pursuit, and assailed, with impunity, the backs of their flying enemies. 
Belisarius instantly sallied from the gates ; and while the soldiers chanted 
his name and victory, the hostile engines of war were reduced to ashes. 
Such was the loss and consternation of the Goths, that, from this day, the 
siege of Rome degenerated into a tedious and indolent blockade ; and they 
were incessantly harassed by the Roman general, who, in frequent 
skirmishes, destroyed about five thousand of their bravest troops. 


Belisarius praised the spirit of his troops, condemned their presumption, 
yielded to their clamours, and prepared the remedies of a defeat, the 
possibility of which he alone had courage to suspect. In the quarter of the 
Vatican, the Romans prevailed ; and if the irreparable moments had not 
been wasted in the pillage of the camp, they might have occupied the 
Milvian bridge, and charged in the rear of the Gothic host. On the other side 
of the Tiber, Belisarius advanced from the Pincian and Salarian gates. But 
his army, four thousand soldiers perhaps, was lost in a spacious plain ; they 
were encompassed and oppressed by fresh multitudes, who continually 
relieved the broken ranks of the barbarians. The valiant leaders of the 
infantry were unskilled to conquer : they died : the retreat (a hasty retreat) 
was covered by the prudence of the general, and the victors started back 


with affright from the formidable aspect of an armed rampart. The 
reputation of Belisarius was unsullied by a defeat ; and the vain confidence 
of the Goths was not less serviceable to his designs, than the repentance and 
modesty of the Roman troops. 


SUFFERINGS OF THE ROMANS 


From the moment that Belisarius had determined to sustain a siege, his 
assiduous care provided Rome against the danger of famine, more dreadful 
than the Gothic arms. An extraordinary supply of corn was imported from 
Sicily ; the harvests of Campania and Tuscany were forcibly swept for the 
use of the city : and the rights of private property were infringed by the 
strong plea of the public safety. It might easily be foreseen that the enemy 
would intercept the aqueducts ; and the cessation of the water-mills was the 
first inconvenience, which was speedily removed by mooring large vessels, 
and fixing millstones in the current of the river. The stream was soon 
embarrassed by the trunks of trees, and polluted with dead bodies ; yet so 
effectual were the precautions of the Roman general, that the waters of the 
Tiber still continued to give motion to the mills and drink to the inhabitants 
; the more distant quarters were supplied from domestic wells ; and a 
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besieged city might support, without impatience, the privation of her public 
baths. A hirge portion of Rome, from the Praenestine gate to the church of 
St. Paul, was never invested by the Goths ; their excursions were restrained 
by the activity of the Moorish troops ; the navigation of the Tiber, and the 
Latin, Appian, and Ostiau ways, were left free and unmolested for the 
introduction of corn and cattle, or the retreat of the inhabitants, who sought 
a refuge in Campania or Sicily. 


Anxious to relieve himself from a useless and devouring multitude, 
Belisarius issued his peremptory orders for the instant departure of the 
women, the children, and the slaves ; required his soldiers to dismiss their 
male and female attendants, and regulated their allowance, that one moiety 
should be given in provisions, and the other in money. His foresight was 
justified by the increase of the public distress, as soon as the Goths had 
occupied two important posts in the neighbourhood of Rome. By the loss of 


the port, or, as it is now called, the city of Porto, he was deprived of the 
country on the right of the Tiber, and the best communication with the sea ; 
and he reflected with grief and anger, that three hundred men, could he have 
spared such a feeble band, might have defended its impregnable works. 
Seven miles from the capital, between the Appian and the Latin ways, two 
principal aqueducts, crossing and again crossing each other, enclosed within 
their solid and lofty arches a fortified space, where Witiges established a 
camp of seven thousand Goths to intercept the convoys of Sicily and 
Campania. The granaries of Rome were insensibly exhausted, the adjacent 
country had been wasted with fire and sword ; such scanty supplies as 
might yet be obtained by hasty excursions were the reward of valour and 
the purchase of wealth : the forage of the horses, and the bread of the 
soldiers, never failed ; but in the last months of the siege, the people were 
exposed to the miseries of scarcity, unwholesome food, and contagious 
disorders. 


Belisarius saw and pitied their sufferings ; but he had foreseen, and he 
watched, the decay of their loyalty and the progress of their discontent. 
Adversity had awakened the Romans from the dreams of grandeur and 
freedom, and taught them the humiliating lesson, that it was of small 
moment to their real happiness, whether the name of their master was 
derived from the Gothic or the Latin language. The lieutencnt of Justinian 
listened to their just complaints, but he rejected with disdain the idea of 
flight or capitulation ; repressed their clamorous impatience for battle ; 
amused them with the prospect of sure and speedy relief ; and secured 
himself and the city from the effects of their despair or treachery. Twice in 
each month he changed the station of the officers to whom the custody of 
the gates was committed : the various precautions of patrols, watchwords, 
lights, and music, were repeatedly employed to discover whatever passed 
on the ramparts ; out-guards were posted beyond the ditch, and the trusty 
vigilance of dogs supplied the more doubtful fidelity of mankind. 


THE POPE DEPOSED 


A letter was intercepted, which assured the king of the Goths that the 
Asinarian gate, adjoining to the Lateran church, should be secretly opened 
to his troops. On the proof or suspicion of treason, several senators were 
banished, and the pope Silverius was summoned to attend the representative 
of his sovereign, at his headquarters in the Pincian palace. The conqueror of 
Rome and Carthage was modestly seated at the feet of Antonina, who 
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reclined on a stately couch : the general was silent, but the voice of 
reproach and menace issued from the mouth of his imperious wife. Accused 
by credible witnesses, and the evidence of his own subscription, the 
successor of St. Peter was despoiled of his pontifical ornaments, clad in the 
mean habit of a monk, and embarked, without delay, for a distant exile in 
the East. [According to Hodgkin c his ” contemporaries seem to have 
entirely acquitted him in the matter,” and “posterity reverenced him as a 
martyr.” | 


As Justinian was ambitious of fame, he made some efforts, though they 
were feeble and languid, to support and rescue his victorious general. A 
reinforcement of sixteen hundred Slavonians and Huns was led by Martin 
and Valerian ; and as they had reposed during the winter season in the 
harbours of Greece, the strength of the men and horses was not impaired by 
the fatigues of a sea voyage ; and they distinguished their valour in the first 
sally against the besiegers. About the time of the summer solstice, Eutha- 
lius landed at Tarracina with large sums of money for the payment of the 
troops ; he cautiously proceeded along the Appian way, and this convoy 
entered Rome through the gate Capena, while Belisarius, on the other side, 
diverted the attention of the Goths by a vigorous and successful skirmish. 
These seasonable aids, the use and reputation of which were dexterously 
managed by the Roman general, revived the courage, or at least the hopes, 


of the soldiers and people. The historian Procopius was despatched with an 
important commission to collect the troops and provisions which Campania 
could furnish, or Constantinople had sent ; and the secretary of Belisarius 
was soon followed by Antonina herself, who boldly traversed the posts of 
the enemy, and returned with the oriental succours to the relief of her 
husband and the besieged city. A fleet of three thousand Isaurians cast 
anchor in the bay of Naples, and afterwards at Ostia. Above two thousand 
horse, of whom a part were Thracians, landed at Tarentum ; and, after the 
junction of five hundred soldiers of Campania, and a train of wagons laden 
with wine and flour, they directed their march, on the Appian way, from 
Capua to the neighbourhood of Rome. The forces that arrived by land and 
sea were united at the mouth of the Tiber. 


A THREE months’ TRUCE (537-538 A.D.) 


Antonina convened a council of war : it was resolved to surmount, with 
sails and oars, the adverse stream of the river ; and the Goths were 
apprehensive of disturbing, by any rash hostilities, the negotiation to which 
Belisarius had craftily listened. They credulously believed that they saw no 
more than the vanguard of a fleet and army, which already covered the 
Ionian sea and the plains of Campania ; and the illusion was supported by 
the haughty language of the Roman general, when he gave audience to the 
ambassadors of Witiges. After a specious discourse to vindicate the justice 
of his cause, they declared that, for the sake of peace, they were disposed to 
renounce the possession of Sicily. ” The emperor is not less generous ; ” 
replied his lieutenant with a disdainful smile ; ” in return for a gift which 
you no longer possess, he presents you with an ancient province of the 
empire — he resigns to the Goths the sovereignty of the British island;” 
Belisarius rejected with equal firmness and contempt the offer of a tribute ; 
but he allowed the Gothic ambassadors to seek their fate from the mouth of 
Justinian himself; and consented, with seeming reluctance, to a truce of 
three months, from the winter solstice to the equinox of spring. Prudence 
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might not safely trust either the oaths or hostages of the barbarians, but the 
conscious superiority of the Roman chief was expressed in the distribution 
of his troops. 


When fear or hunger led the Goths to evacuate Alba, Porto, and Cen- 
tumcelhe (Civita Vecchia), their place was soon supplied ; the garrisons of 
Narni, Spoleto, and Perusia were reinforced, and the seven camps of the 
besiegers were gradually encompassed with the calamities of a siege. The 
prayers and pilgrimage of Datius, bishop of Milan, were not without effect ; 
and he obtained one thousand Thracians and Isaurians to assist the revolt of 
Liguria against her Arian tyrant. At the same time, John the Sanguinary, the 
nephew of Vitalian, was detached with two thousand chosen horse, first to 
Alba on. the Fucine Lake, and afterwards to the frontiers of Picenum on the 
Adriatic Sea. ” In that province,” said Belisarius, “the Goths have deposited 
their families and treasures, without a guard or suspicion of danger. 
Doubtless they will violate the truce ; let them feel your presence, before 
they hear of your motions. Spare the Italians ; suffer not any fortified places 
to remain hostile in your rear ; and faithfully reserve the spoil for an equal 
and common partition. It would not be reasonable,” he added, with a laugh, 
“that whilst we are toiling to the destruction of the drones, our more 
fortunate brethren should rifle and enjoy the honey.” 


LAST EFFORTS OF THE GOTHS (538 A.D.) 


The whole nation of the Ostrogoths had been assembled for the attack, and 
was almost entirely consumed in the siege, of Rome. If any credit be due to 
an intelligent spectator, one-third at least of their enormous host was 
destroyed, in frequent and bloody combats under the walls of the city. The 
bad fame and pernicious qualities of the summer air might already be 
imputed to the decay of agriculture and population ; and the evils of famine 
and pestilence were aggravated by their own licentiousness, and the un- 
friendly disposition of the country. While Witiges struggled with his fortune 
; while he hesitated between shame and ruin ; his retreat was hastened by 
domestic alarms. The king of the Goths was informed by messengers, that 


John the Sanguinary spread the devastations of war from the Apennine to 
the Adriatic ; that the rich spoils and innumerable captives of Picenum were 
lodged in the fortifications of Rimini (Ariminum) ; and that this formidable 
chief had defeated his uncle, insulted his capital, and seduced, by secret 
correspondence, the fidelity of his wife, the imperious daughter of 
Amalasuntha. Yet, before he retired, Witiges made a last effort either to 
storm or to surprise the city. A secret passage was discovered by one of the 
aqueducts ; two citizens of the Vatican were tempted by bribes to intoxicate 
the guards of the Aurelian gate ; an attack was meditated on the walls 
beyond the Tiber in a place which was not fortified with towers ; and the 
barbarians advanced with torches and scaling-ladders to the assault of the 
Pincian gate. But every attempt was defeated by the intrepid vigilance of 
Belisarius and his band of veterans, who, in the most perilous moments, did 
not regret the absence of their companions ; and the Goths, alike destitute of 
hope and subsistence, clamorously urged their departure, before the truce 
should expire, and the Roman cavalry should again be united. 


One year and nine days after the commencement of the siege, an army, so 
lately strong and triumphant, burned their tents, and tumultuously repassed 
the Milvian bridge. They repassed not with impunity : their thronging 
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headlong into the Tiber by their own fears and the pursuit of the enemy ; 
and the Roman general, sallying from the Pineian gate, inflicted a severe 
and disgraceful wound on their retreat. The slow length of a sickly and 
desponding host was heavily drao-ged along the Flaminian way ; from 
whence the barbarians were sometimes compelled to deviate, lest they 
should encounter the hostile garrisons that guarded the highroad to Rimini 
and Ravenna. Yet so powerful was this flying army, that Witiges spared ten 
thousand men for the defence of the cities which he was most solicitous to 
preserve, and detached his nephew Uraias, with an adequate force, for the 
chastisement of rebellious Milan. 


At the head of his principal army, Uraias besieged Rimini, only thirty-three 
miles distant from the Gothic capital. A feeble rampart and a shallow ditch 
were maintained by the skill and valour of John the Sanguinary, who shared 
the danger and fatigue of the meanest soldier, and emulated, on a theatre 
less illustrious, the military virtues of his great commander. The towers and 
battering engines of the barbarians were rendered useless ; their attacks 
were repulsed ; and the tedious blockade, which reduced the garrison to the 
last extremity of hunger, afforded time for the union and march of the 
Roman forces. A fleet, which had surprised Ancona, sailed along the coast 
of the Adriatic, to the relief of the besieged city. The eunuch Narses landed 
in Picenum with two thousand Heruli and five thousand of the bravest 
troops of the East. The rock of the Apennine was forced ; ten thousand 
veterans moved round the foot of the mountains, under the command of 
Belisarius himself ; and a new army, whose encampment blazed with 
innumerable lights, appeared to advance along the Flaminian way. 
Overwhelmed with astonishment and despair, the Goths abandoned the 
siege of Rimini, their tents, their standards, and their leaders ; and Witiges, 
who gave or followed the example of flight, never halted till he found a 
shelter within the walls and morasses of Ravenna. 


JEALOUSY OF THE ROMAN GENERALS 


To these walls, and to some fortresses destitute of any mutual support, the 
Gothic monarchy was now reduced. The provinces of Italy had embraced 
the party of the emperor ; and his army, gradually recruited to the number of 
twenty thousand men, must have achieved an easy and rapid conquest, if 
their invincible powers had not been weakened by the discord of the Roman 
chiefs. In the confidence of approaching victory, they instigated a powerful 
rival to oppose the conqueror of Rome and Africa. From the domestic 
service of the palace, and the administration of the private revenue, Narses 
the eunuch was suddenly exalted to the head of an army ; and the spirit of a 
hero, who afterwards equalled the merit and glory of Belisarius, served only 
to perplex the operations of the Gothic war. To his prudent counsels, the 
relief of Rimini was ascribed by the leaders of the discontented faction, who 
exhorted Narses to assume an independent and separate command. The 
epistle of Justinian had indeed enjoined his obedience to the general ; but 
the dangerous exception, as far as may be advantageous to the public 
service, reserved some freedom of judgment to the discreet favourite, who 
had so lately departed from the sacred and familiar conversation of his 
sovereign. In the exercise of this doubtful right, the eunuch perpetually 
dissented from the opinions of Belisarius ; and, after yielding with reluc- 
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tance to the siege of Urbino, he deserted his colleague in the night, and 
marched away to the conquest of the “milian province. 


The fierce and formidable bands of the Heruli were attached to the per-son 
of Narses ; ten thousand Romans and confederates were persuaded to march 
under his banners ; every malecontent embraced the fair opportunity of 
revenging his private or imaginary wrongs ; and the remaining troops of 
Belisarius were divided and dispersed from the garrisons of Sicily to the 
shores of the Adriatic. His skill and perseverance overcame every obstacle: 
Urbino was taken ; the sieges of Fsesulse (Urbs Vetus), Orvieto (Fiesole), 
and Auximum (Osmio), were vigorously prosecuted ; and the eunuch 
Narses was recalled to the domestic cares of the palace. All dissensions 


were healed, and all opposition was subdued, by the temperate authority of 
the Roman general, to whom his enemies could not refuse their esteem ; 
and Belisarius inculcated the salutary lesson that the forces of the state 
should compose one body, and be animated by one soul. But, in the interval 
of discord, the Goths were permitted to breathe ; an important season was 
lost, Milan was destroyed, and the northern provinces of Italy were afflicted 
by an inundation of the Franks. 


Costume of a Gothic Woman 


A FRANKISH INVASION (539 A.D.) 


When Justinian first meditated the conquest of Italy, he sent ambassadors .- 
to the kings of the Franks, and adjured them, by the common ties of alliance 
and religion, to join in the holy enterprise against the Arians. The Goths, as 
their wants were more urgent, employed a more effectual mode of 
persuasion, and vainly strove, by the gift of lands and money, to purchase 
the friendship, or at least the neutrality, of a light and perfidious nation. But 
the arms of Belisarius, and the revolt of the Italians, had no sooner shaken 
the Gothic monarchy, than Theudebert of Austrasia, the most powerful and 
warlike of the Merovingian kings, was persuaded to succour their distress 
by an indirect and seasonable aid. Without expecting the consent of their 
sovereign, ten thousand Burgundians, his recent subjects, descended from 
the Alps, and joined the troops which Witiges had sent to chastise the revolt 
of ]\lilan. After an obstinate siege, the capital of Liguria was reduced by 
famine, but no capitulation could be obtained, except for the safe retreat of 
the Roman garrison. Datius, the orthodox bishop, who had seduced his 
countrymen to rebellion and ruin, escaped to the luxury and honours of the 
Byzantine court, but the clergy, perhaps the Arian clergy, were slaughtered 
at the foot of their own altars by the defenders of the Catholic faith. Three 
hundred thousand males were reported to be slain ; the female sex, and the 
more precious spoil, was resigned to the Burgundians ; and the houses, or at 
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least the walls of Milan, were levelled with the ground. The Goths, in their 
last moments, were revenged by the destruction of a city second only to 
Rome in size and opulence, in the splendour of its buildings, or the num-ber 


of its inhabitants ; and Belisarius sympathised alone in the fate of his 
deserted and devoted friends. 


Encouraged by this successful inroad, Theudebert himself, in the ensuing 
spring, invaded the plains of Italy with an army of one hundred thousand 
barbarians. The king, and some chosen followers, were mounted on 
horseback, and armed with lances ; the infantry, without bows or spears, 
were Satisfied with a shield, a sword, and a double-edged battle-axe, which, 
in their hands, became a deadly and unerring weapon. Italy trembled at the 
march of the Franks ; and both the Gothic prince and the Roman general, 
alike ignorant of their designs, solicited, with hope and terror, the friendship 
of these dangerous allies. 


Till he had secured the passage of the Po on the bridge of Pavia, the 
grandson of Clovis dissembled his intentions, which he at length declared, 
by assaulting, almost at the same instant, the hostile camps of the Romans 
and Goths. Instead of uniting their arms, they fled with equal precipitation; 
and the fertile, though desolate, provinces of Liguria and Emilia, were 
abandoned to a licentious host of barbarians, whose rage was not mitigated 
by any thoughts of settlement or conquest. Among the cities which they 
ruined, Genoa, not yet constructed of marble, is particularly enumerated ; 
and the deaths of thousands, according to the regular practice of war, appear 
to have excited less horror than some idolatrous sacrifices of women and 
children, which were performed with impunity in the camp of the most 
Christian king. 


If it were not a melancholy truth that the first and most cruel sufferings 
must be the lot of the innocent and helpless, history might exult in the 
misery of the conquerors, who, in the midst of riches, were left destitute of 
bread or wine, reduced to drink the waters of the Po, and to feed on the 
flesh of distempered cattle. The dysentery swept away one-third of their 
army ; and the clamours of his subjects, who were impatient to pass the 
Alps, disposed Theudebert to listen with respect to the mild exhortations of 
Belisarius. The memory of this inglorious and destructive warfare was 
perpetuated on the medals of Gaul : and Justinian, without unsheath-ing his 
sword, assumed the title of conqueror of the Franks. The Merovingian 
prince was offended by the vanity of the emperor ; he affected to pity the 


fallen fortunes of the Goths ; and his insidious offer of a federal union was 
fortified by the promise or menace of descending from the Alps at the head 
of five hundred thousand men. His plans of conquest were boundless, and 
perhaps chimerical. The king of Austrasia threatened to chastise Justinian, 
and to march to the gates of Constantinople ; he was overthrown and slain 
by a wild bull as he hunted in the Belgic or German forests. 


As soon as Belisarius was delivered from his foreign and domestic enemies, 
he seriously applied his forces to the final reduction of Italy. In the siege of 
Osimo, the general was nearly transpierced with an arrow, if the mortal 
stroke had not been intercepted by one of his guards, who lost, in that pious 
office, the use of his hand. The Goths of Osimo, four thousand warriors, 
with those of Fiesole and the Cottian Alps, were among the last who 
maintained their independence ; and their gallant resistance, which almost 
tired the patience, deserved the esteem of the conqueror. His prudence 
refused to subscribe the safe conduct which they asked, to join their 
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brethren of Ravenna; but they saved, by an honourable capitulation, one 
moiety at least of their wealth, with the free alternative of retiring peaceably 
to their estates, or enlisting to serve the emperor in his Persian wars. 


THE TEST OF BELISARIUS’ FIDELITY 


The multitudes which yet adhered to the standard of Witiges far surpassed 
the number of the Roman troops ; but neither prayers, nor defiance, nor the 
extreme danger of his most faithful subjects, could tempt the Gothic king 
beyond the fortifications of Ravenna. These fortifications were, in-deed, 
impregnable to the assaults of art or violence ; and when Belisarius invested 
the capital he was soon convinced that famine only could tame the stubborn 
spirit of the barbarians. The sea, the land, and the channels of the Po, were 


guarded by the vigilance of the Roman general ; and his morality extended 
the rights of war to the practice of poisoning the waters, and secretly firing 
the granaries of a besieged city. While he pressed the blockade of Ravenna, 
he was surprised by the arrival of two ambassadors from Constantinople, 
with a treaty of peace, which Justinian had imprudently signed, without 
deigning to consult the author of his victory. By this disgraceful and 
precarious agreement, Italy and the Gothic treasure were divided, and the 
provinces beyond the Po were left with the regal title to the successor of 
Theodoric. The ambassadors were eager to accomplish their salutary 
commission ; the captive Witiges accepted, with transport, the unexpected 
offer of a crown ; honour was less prevalent among the Goths than the want 
and appetite of food; and the Roman chiefs, who murmured at the 
continuance of the war, professed implicit submission to the commands of 
the emperor. 


If Belisarius, at this moment, had possessed only the courage of a soldier, 
the laurel would have been snatched from his hand by timid and envious 
counsels ; but, in this decisive moment, he resolved, with the magnanimity 
of a statesman, to sustain alone the danger and merit of generous 
disobedience. Each of his oificers gave a written opinion, that the siege of 
Ravenna was impracticable and hopeless ; the general then rejected the 
treaty of partition, and declared his own resolution of leading Witiges in 
chains to the feet of Justinian. The Goths retired with doubt and dis-may ; 
this peremptory refusal deprived them of the only signature which they 
could trust, and filled their minds with the just apprehension that a 
sagacious enemy had discovered the full extent of their deplorable state. 
They compared the fame and fortune of Belisarius with the weakness of 
their ill-fated king ; and the comparison suggested an extraordinary project, 
to which Witiges, with apparent resignation, was compelled to acquiesce. 
Partition would ruin the strength, exile would disgrace the honour, of the 
nation ; but they offered their arms, their treasures, and the fortifications of 
Ravenna, if Belisarius would disclaim the authority of a master, accept the 
choice of the Goths, and assume, as he had deserved, the kingdom of Italy. 
If the false lustre of a diadem could have tempted the loyalty of a faithful 
subject, his prudence must have foreseen the inconstancy of the barbarians, 
and his rational ambition would prefer the safe and honourable station of a 
Roman general. Even the patience and seeming satisfaction with which he 


entertained a proposal of treason, might be susceptible of a m.alignant 
interpretation. But the lieutenant of Justinian was conscious of his own 
rectitude : he entered into a dark and crooked path, as it might 
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lead to the voluntary submission of the Goths ; and his dexterous policy 
persuaded them that he was disposed to comply with their wishes, without 
engaging an oath or a promise for the performance of a treaty which he 
secretly abhorred. 


The day of the surrender of Ravenna was stipulated by the Gothic 
ambassadors : a fleet, laden with provisions, sailed as a welcome guest into 
the deepest recess of the harbour : the gates were opened to the fancied king 
of Italy ; and Belisarius, without meeting an enemy, triumphantly marched 
through the streets of an impregnable city. The Romans were astonished by 
their success ; the multitudes of tall and robust barbarians were confounded 
by the image of their own patience; and the masculine females, spitting in 
the faces of their sons and husbands, most bitterly reproached them for 
betraying their dominion and freedom to these pygmies of the south, 
contemptible in their numbers, diminutive in their stature. Before the Goths 
could recover from their first surprise, and claim the accomplishment of 
their doubtful hopes, the victor established his power in Ravenna, beyond 
the dan-ger of repentance and revolt. Witiges, who perhaps had attempted to 
escape, was honourably guarded in his palace (540). (^ 


He was soon taken with many of his comrades to Constantinople whither 
the victorious Belisarius went for his triumph, and met as the reward of his 
inexpugnable loyalty to Justinian the refusal of a triumph, though the 
people cheered him in the streets and marvelled at the giants whom he had 
conquered by sword and stratagem. « 


THE RISE OF TOTILA 


The jealousy of the Byzantine court had not permitted Belisarius to finish 
the conquest of Italy; and his abrupt departure revived the courage of the 
Goths, who respected his genius, his virtue, and even the laudable motive 
which had urged the servant of Justinian to deceive and reject them. They 
had lost their king (an inconsiderable loss), their capital, their treasures, the 
provinces from Sicily to the Alps, and the military force of two hundred 
thousand barbarians, magnificently equipped with horses and arms. Yet all 
was not lost, as long as Pavia was defended by one thousand Goths, 
inspired by a sense of honour, the love of freedom, and the memory of their 
past greatness. The supreme command was unanimously offered to the 
brave Uraias ; and it was in his eyes alone that the disgrace of his uncle 
Witiges could appear as a reason of exclusion. His voice inclined the 
election in favour of Hildibald, whose personal merit was recommended by 
the vain hope that his kinsman Theudes, the Spanish monarch, would 
support the common interest of the Gothic nation. The success of his arms 
in Liguria and Venetia seemed to justify their choice ; but he soon declared 
to the world, that he was incapable of forgiving or commanding his 
benefactor. The consort of Hildibald was deeply wounded by the beauty, the 
riches, and the pride of the wife of Uraias ; and the death of that virtuous 
patriot excited the indignation of a free people. A bold assassin executed 
their sentence by striking off the head of Hildibald in the midst of a banquet 
; the Rugians, a foreign tribe, assumed the privilege of election ; and 
Totila, the nephew of the late king, was tempted by revenge, to deliver 
himself and the garrison of Treviso (Tarvisium) into tlie hands of the 
Romans. 


[} This king, Eraric, reigned only five months. ] 
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But the gallant and accomplished youth was easily persuaded to prefer the 
Gothic throne before the service of Justinian ; and as soon as the palace of 
Pavia had been purified from the Rugian usurper, he reviewed the national 
force of five thousand soldiers, and generously undertook the restoration of 
the kingdom of Italy. 


The successors of Belisarius, eleven generals of equal rank, neglected to 
crush the feeble and disunited Goths, till they were roused to action by the 
progress of Totila and the reproaches of Justinian. The gates of Verona were 
secretly opened to Artabazus, at the head of one hundred Persians in the 
service of the empire (542). The Goths fled from the city. At the distance of 
sixty furlongs the Roman generals halted to regulate the division of the 
spoil. While they disputed, the enemy discovered the real number of the 
victors : the Persians were instantly overpowered, and it was by leap-ing 
from the wall that Artabazus preserved a life which he lost in a few days by 
the lance of a barbarian, who had defied him to single combat. Twenty 
thousand Romans encountered the forces of Totila, near Faenza, and on the 
hills of Mugello, of the Florentine territory. The ardour of freedmen, who 
fought to regain their country, was opposed to the languid temper of 
mercenary troops, who were even destitute of the merits of strong and well- 
disciplined servitude. On the first attack they abandoned their ensigns, 
threw down their arms, and dispersed on all sides with an active speed, 
which abated the loss, whilst it aggravated the shame, of their defeat. 


The king of the Goths, who blushed for the baseness of his enemies, 
pursued with rapid steps the path of honour and victory. Totila passed the 
Po, traversed the Apennine, suspended the important conquest of Ravenna, 
Florence, and Rome, and marched through the heart of Italy, to form the 
siege, or rather the blockade, of Naples. The Roman chiefs, imprisoned in 
their respective cities, and accusing each other of the common disgrace, did 
not presume to disturb his enterprise. But the emperor, alarmed by the 
distress and danger of his Italian conquests, despatched to the relief of 
Naples a fleet of galleys and a body of Thracian and Armenian soldiers. 
They landed in Sicily, which yielded its copious stores of provisions ; but 
the delays of the new commander, an unwarlike magistrate, protracted the 
sufferings of the besieged ; and the succours, which he dropped with a timid 
and tardy hand, were successively intercepted by the armed vessels 


stationed by Totila in the bay of Naples. The principal officer of the 
Romans was dragged, with a rope round his neck, to the foot of the wall, 
from whence, with a trembling voice, he exhorted the citizens to implore, 
like himself, the mercy of the conqueror. They requested a truce, with a 
promise of surrendering the city, if no effectual relief should appear at the 
end of thirty days. Instead of one month, the audacious barbarian granted 
them three, in the just confidence that famine would anticipate the term of 
their capitulation. After the reduction of Naples and Cumge, the provinces 
of Lucania, Apulia, and Calabria, vsubmitted to the king of the Goths (543). 
Totila led his army to the gates of Rome, pitched his camp at Tibur, or 
Tivoli, within twenty miles of the capital, and calmly exhorted the senate 
and people to compare the tyranny of the Greeks with the blessings of the 
Gothic reign. 


The rapid success of Totila may be partly ascribed to the revolution which 
three years’ experience had produced in the sentiments of the Italians. At 
the command, or at least in the name, of a Catholic emperor, the pope, their 
spiritual father, had been torn from the Roman church, and either 
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starved or murdered on a desolate island. The virtues of Belisarius were 
replaced by the various or uniform vices of eleven chiefs, at Rome, 
Ravenna, Florence, Perugia, Spoleto, etc., who abused their authority for 
the indulgence of lust and avarice. The subjects of Justinian who escaped 
these partial vexations, were oppressed by the irregular maintenance of the 
soldiers who were both defrauded and despised ; and their hasty sallies, in 
quest of wealth or subsistence, provoked the inhabitants of the country to 
await or implore their deliverance from the virtues of a barbarian. Totila 
was chaste and temperate; and none were deceived, either friends or 
enemies, who depended on his faith or his clemency. To the husbandmen of 
Italy the Gothic king issued a welcome proclamation, enjoining them to 
pursue their important labours, and to rest assured, that, on the payment of 
the ordinary taxes, they should be defended by his valour and discipline 


from the injuries of war. The strong towns he successively attacked ; and as 
soon as they had yielded to his arms, he demolished the fortifications ; to 
save the people from the calamities of a future siege, to deprive the Romans 
of the arts of defence, and to decide the tedious quarrel of the two nations, 
by an equal and honourable conflict in the field of battle. 


The Roman captives and deserters were tempted to enlist in the service of a 
liberal and courteous adversary ; the slaves were attracted by the firm and 
faithful promise, that they should never be delivered to their masters ; and 
from the thousand warriors of Pavia, a new people, under the same 
appellation of Goths, was insensibly formed in the camp of Totila. He 
sincerely accomplished the articles of capitulation, without seeking or 
accepting any sinister advantage from ambiguous expressions or unforeseen 
events : the garrison of Naples had stipulated that they should be 
transported by sea ; the obstinacy of the winds prevented their voyage, but 
they were generously supplied with horses, provisions, and a safe conduct 
to the gates of Rome. The wives of the senators, who had been surprised in 
the villas of Campania, were restored, without a ransom, to their husbands ; 
the violation of female chastity was inexorably chastised with death ; and in 
the salutary regulation of the diet of the famished Neapolitans, the 
conqueror assumed the office of a humane and attentive physician. The 
virtues of Totila are equally laudable, whether they proceeded from true 
policy, religious principle, or the instinct of humanity; he often harangued 
his troops; and it was his constant theme, that national vice and ruin are 
inseparably connected ; that victory is the fruit of moral as well as military 
virtue ; and that the prince, and even the people, are responsible for the 
crimes which they neglect to punish. 


BELISARIUS AGAIN IN ITALY 


The return of Belisarius, to save the country which he had subdued, was 
pressed with equal vehemence by his friends and enemies ; and the Gothic 
war was imposed as a trust or an exile on the veteran commander. A hero 
on the banks of the Euphrates, a slave in the palace of Constantinople, he 
accepted, with reluctance, the painful task of supporting his own reputation, 
and retrieving the faults of his successors. The sea was open to the Romans 
; the ships and soldiers were assembled at Salona, near the palace of 
Diocletian ; he refreshed and reviewed his troops at Pola in Istria, coasted 
round the head of the Adriatic, entered the port of Ravenna, and despatched 
orders rather than supplies to the subordinate cities. Not a man was tempted 
to desert the standard of the Gothic king. 
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Belisarius soon discovered that he was sent to remain the idle and impotent 
spectator of the glory of a young barbarian ; and his own epistle ^ exhibits a 
genuine and lively picture of the distress of a noble mind : ” Most excellent 
prince ; we are arrived in Italy, destitute of all the necessary implements of 
war, men, horses, arms, and money. In our late circuit through the villages 
of Thrace and Illyricum, we have collected, with extreme difficulty, about 
four thousand recruits, naked and unskilled in the use of weapons and the 
exercises of the camp. The soldiers already stationed in the province are 
discontented, fearful, and dismayed ; at the sound of an enemy, they dismiss 
their horses, and cast their arms on the ground. No taxes can be raised, since 
Italy is in the hands of the barbarians ; the failure of payment has deprived 
us of the right of command, or even of admonition. Be assured, dread sir, 
that the greater part of your troops have already deserted to the Goths. If the 
war could be achieved by the presence of Belisarius alone, your wishes are 
satisfied ; Belisarius is in the midst of Italy. But if you desire to conquer, far 
other preparations are requisite ; without a military force, the title of general 
is an empty name. It would be expedient to restore to my service my own 


veterans and domestic guards. Before I can take the field, I must receive an 
adequate supply of light and heavy armed troops ; and it is only with ready 
money that you can procure the indispensable aid of a powerful body of the 
cavalry of the Huns.” 


An officer in whom Belisarius confided was sent from Ravenna to hasten 
and conduct the succours ; but the message was neglected, and the 
messenger was detained at Constantinople by an advantageous marriage. 
After his patience had been exhausted by delay and disappointment, the 
Roman general repassed the Adriatic, and expected at Dyrrhachium the 
arrival of the troops, which were slowly assembled among the subjects and 
allies of the empire. His powers were still inadequate to the deliverance of 
Rome, which was closely besieged by the Gothic king. The Appian way, a 
march of forty days, was covered by the barbarians; and as the prudence of 
Belisarius declined a battle, he preferred the safe and speedy navigation of 
five days from the coast of Epirus to the mouth of the Tiber. 


SECOND SIEGE OF KOME (MAY, 544-DECEMBER, 545 A.D.) 


After reducing, by force or treaty, the towns of inferior note in the mid-land 
provinces of Italy, Totila proceeded, not to assault, but to encompass and 
starve, the ancient capital. Rome was afflicted by the avarice, and guarded 
by the valour, of Bessas, a veteran chief of Gothic extraction, who filled, 
with a garrison of three thousand soldiers, the spacious circle of her 
venerable walls. From the distress of the people he extracted a profitable 
trade, and secretly rejoiced in the continuance of the siege. It was for his 
use that the granaries had been replenished ; the charity of Pope Vigil ius 
had purchased and embarked an ample supply of Sicilian corn ; but the 
vessels which escaped the barbarians were seized by a rapacious governor, 
who imparted a scanty sustenance to the soldiers, and sold the remainder to 
the wealth} Romans. The medimnus, or fifth part of the quarter of wheat, 
was exchanged for seven pieces of gold ; fifty pieces were given for an ox, 
a rare and accidental prize ; the progress of famine enhanced this exorbitant 


[} It is quoted by Procopius. j] 
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value, and the mercenaries were tempted to deprive themselves of the 
allowance, which was scarcely sufficient for the support of life. A tasteless 
and unwholesome mixture, in which the bran thrice exceeded the quantity 
of flour, appeased the hunger of the poor ; they were gradually reduced to 
feed on dead horses, dogs, cats, and mice, and eagerly to snatch the grass, 
and even the nettles, which grew among the ruins of the city. 


A crowd of spectres, pale and emaciated, their bodies oppressed with 
disease, and their minds with despair, surrounded the palace of the 
governor, urged, with unavailing truth, that it was the duty of a master to 
maintain his slaves, and humbly requested that he would provide for their 
subsistence, permit their flight, or command their immediate execution. 
Bessas replied, with unfeeling tranquillity, that it was impossible to feed, 
unsafe to dismiss, and unlawful to kill, the subjects of the emperor. Yet the 
example of a private citizen might have shown his countrymen, that a tyrant 
cannot withhold the privilege of death. Pierced by the cries of five children, 
who vainly called on their father for bread, he ordered them to follow his 
steps, advanced with calm and silent despair to one of the bridges of the 
Tiber, and covering his face, threw himself headlong into the stream, in the 
presence of his family and the Roman people. To the rich and 
pusillanimous, Bessas sold the permission of departure ; but the greatest 
part of the fugitives expired on the public highways, or were intercepted by 
the flying parties of barbarians. In the meanwhile, the artful governor 
soothed the discontent, and revived the hopes, of the Romans, by the vague 
reports of the fleets and armies which were hastening to their relief from the 
extremities of the East. They derived more rational comfort from the 
assurance that Belisarius had landed at the port ; and, without numbering 
his forces, they firmly relied on the humanity, the courage, and the skill of 
their great deliverer. 


The foresight of Totila had raised obstacles worthy of such an antagonist. 
Ninety furlongs below the city, in the narrowest part of the river, he joined 


the two banks by strong and solid timbers in the form of a bridge ; on which 
he erected two lofty towers, manned by the bravest of his Goths, and 
profusely stored with missile weapons and engines of offence. The 
approach of the bridge and towers was covered by a strong and massy chain 
of iron ; and the chain, at either end, on the opposite sides of the Tiber, was 
defended by a numerous and chosen detachment of archers. But the 
enterprise of forcing these barriers, and relieving the capital, displays a 
shining example of the boldness and conduct of Belisarius. His cavalry 
advanced from the port along the public road, to awe the motions and 
distract the attention of the enemy. His infantry and provisions were 
distributed in two hundred large boats ; and each boat was shielded by a 
high rampart of thick planks, pierced with many small holes for the 
discharge of missile weapons. In the front, two large vessels were linked 
together to sustain a floating castle, which commanded the towers of the 
bridge, and contained a magazine of fire, sulphur, and bitumen. The whole 
fleet, which the general led in person, was laboriously moved against the 
current of the river. The chain yielded to their weight, and the enemies who 
guarded the banks were either slain or scattered. As soon as they touched 
the principal barrier, the fire-ship was instantly grappled to the bridge ; one 
of the towers, with two hundred Goths, was consumed by the flames ; the 
assailants shouted the victory ; and Rome was saved, if the wisdom of 
Belisarius had not been defeated by the misconduct of his officers. He had 
previously sent orders to Bessas to second his operations by a timely sally 
from the town ; and he had fixed his lieutenant, Isaac, by a peremptory 
command, to the station of the port. But avarice 
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rendered Bessas immovable ; while the youthful ardour of Isaac delivered 
him into the hands of a superior enemy. 


The exaggerated rumour of his defeat was hastily carried to the ears of 
Belisarius : he paused ; betrayed in that single moment of his life some 
emotions of surprise and perplexity ; and reluctantly sounded a retreat to 


save his wife Antonina, his treasures, and the only harbour which he 
possessed on the Tuscan coast. The vexation of his mind produced an 
ardent and almost mortal fever ; and Rome was left without protection to 
the mercy or indignation of Totila. The continuance of hostilities had 
embittered the national hatred ; the Arian clergy was ignominiously driven 
from Rome ; Pelagius, the archdeacon, returned without success from an 
embassy to the Gothic camp ; and a Sicilian bishop, the envoy or nuncio of 
the pope, was deprived of both his hands, for daring to utter falsehoods in 
the service of the church and state. 


TOTILA CAPTURES ROME (546 A.D.) 


Famine had relaxed the strength and discipline of the garrison of Rome. 
They could derive no effectual service from a dying people ; and the 
inhuman avarice of the merchant at length absorbed the vigilance of the 
governor. Four Isaurian sentinels unbarred the Asin arian gate, and gave 
admittance to the Goths. Till the dawn of day they halted in order of battle, 
apprehensive of treachery or ambush ; but the troops of Bessas, with their 
leader, had already escaped ; and when the king was pressed to disturb their 
retreat, he prudently replied, that no sight could be more grateful than that 
of a flying enemy. The patricians, who were still possessed of horses, 
Decius, Basilius, etc., accompanied the governor; their brethren, among 
whom Olybrius, Orestes, and Maximus are named by the historian, took 
refuge in the church of St. Peter ; but the assertion, that only five hundred 
persons remained in the capital, inspires some doubt of the fidelity either of 
his narrative or of his text. As soon as daylight had displayed the entire 
victory of the Goths, their monarch devoutly visited the tomb of the prince 
of the apostles ; but while he prayed at the altar, twenty-five soldiers and 
sixty citizens were put to the sword in the vestibule of the temple. The lives 
of the Romans were spared ; and the chastity of the maids and matrons was 
preserved inviolate from the passions of the hungry soldiers. But they were 
rewarded by the freedom of pillage, after the most precious spoils had been 
reserved for the royal treasury. The houses of the senators were plentifully 
stored with gold and silver ; and the avarice of Bessas had laboured with so 
much guilt and shame for the benefit of the conqueror. In this revolution, 


the sons and daughters of Roman consuls tasted the misery which they had 
spurned or 


[1 Hodgkin“ thinks that there is no necessity for doubting the statement that 
only five hundred people remained. ] 
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relieved, wandered in tattered garments through the streets of the city, and 
begged their bread, perhaps without success, before the gates of their 
hereditary mansions. 


Totila pronounced two orations, to congratulate and admonish his victorious 
Goths, and to reproach the senate, as the vilest of slaves, with their perjury, 
folly, and ingratitude ; sternly declaring, that their estates and honours were 
justly forfeited to the companions of his arms. Yet he consented to forgive 
their revolt, and the senators repaid his clemency by despatching circular 
letters to their tenants and vassals in the provinces of Italy, strictly to enjoin 
them to desert the standard of the Greeks, to cultivate their lands in peace, 
and to learn from their masters the duty of obedience to a Gothic sovereign. 
Against the city which had so long delayed the course of his victories, he 
appeared inexorable : one-third of the walls, in different parts, were 
demolished by his command ; fire and engines prepared to consume, or 
subvert, the most stately works of antiquity ; and the world was astonished 
by the fatal decree, that Rome should be changed into a pasture for cattle. 
The firm and temperate remonstrance of Belisarius suspended the execution 
; he warned the barbarian not to sully his fame by the destruction of those 
monuments, which were the glory of the dead, and the delight of the living ; 
and Totila was persuaded, by the advice of an enemy, to preserve Rome as 
the ornament of his kingdom, or the fairest pledge of peace and 
reconciliation. When he had signified to the ambassadors of Belisarius his 
intention of sparing the city, he stationed an army at the distance of 120 
furlongs, to observe the motions of the Roman general. With the remainder 
of his forces, he marched into Lucania and Apulia, and occupied, on the 
summit of Mount Garganus, one of the camps of Hannibal. The senators 
were dragged in his train, and afterwards confined in the fortresses of 
Campania : the citizens, with their wives and children, were dispersed in 


exile ; and during forty days Rome was abandoned to desolate and dreary 
solitude. 


BELISARIUS REMANTLES THE DESERTED CITY 


The loss of Rome was speedily retrieved by an action, to which, according 
to the event, the public opinion would apply the names of rashness or 
heroism. After the departure of Totila, the Roman general sallied from the 
port at the head of a thousand horse, cut in pieces the enemy who opposed 
his progress, and visited with pity and reverence the vacant space of the 
Eternal City. Resolved to maintain a station so conspicuous in the eyes of 
mankind, he summoned the greatest part of his troops to the standard which 
he erected on the Capitol : the old inhabitants were recalled by the love of 
their country and the hopes of food ; and the keys of Rome were sent a 
second time to the emperor Justinian. The walls, as far as they had been 
demolished by the Goths, were repaired with rude and dissimilar materials ; 
the ditch was restored ; iron spikes were profusely scattered in the highways 
to annoy the feet of the horses ; and as new gates could not suddenly be 
procured, the entrance was guarded by a Spartan rampart of his bravest 
soldiers. At the expiration of twenty-five days, Totila returned by hasty 
marches from Apulia, to avenge the injury and disgrace. Belisarius 
expected his approach. The Goths were thrice repulsed in three general 
assaults ; they lost the flower of their troops ; the royal standard had almost 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, and the fame of Totila sank, as it had 
risen, with the fortune of his arms. 
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Whatever skill and courage could achieve had been performed by the 
Roman general; it remained only that Justinian should terminate, by a 
strong and seasonable effort, the war which he had ambitiously undertaken. 
The indolence, perhaps the impotence, of a prince who despised his 
enemies and envied his servants, protracted the calamities of Italy. After a 
lono-silence, Belisarius was commanded to leave a sufficient garrison at 
Rome, and to transport himself into the province of Lucania, whose 
inhabitants, inflamed by Catholic zeal, had cast away the yoke of their 


Arian conquerors. In this ignoble warfare, the hero, invincible against the 
power of the barbarians, was basely vanquished by the delay, the 
disobedience, and the cowardice of his own officers. He reposed in his 
winter quarters of Crotona, in the full assurance that the two passes of the 
Lucanian hills were guarded by his cavalry. They were betrayed by 
treachery or weakness ; and the rapid march of the Goths scarcely allowed 
time for the escape of Belisarius to the coast of Sicily. At length a fleet and 
army were assembled for the relief of Ruscianum, or Rossano, a fortress 
sixty furlongs from the ruins of Sybaris, where the nobles of Lucania had 
taken refuge. In the first attempt, the Roman forces were dissipated by a 
storm. In the second they approached the shore ; but they saw the hills 
covered with archers, the landing-place defended by a line of spears, and 
the king of the Goths impatient for battle. The conqueror of Italy retired 
with a sigh, and continued to languish, inglorious and inactive, till 
Antonina, who had been sent to Constantinople to solicit succours, 
obtained, after the death of the empress, the permission of his return in 548. 


The last five campaigns of Belisarius might abate the envy of his 
competitors, whose eyes had been dazzled and wounded by the blaze of his 
former glory. Instead of delivering Italy from the Goths, he had wandered 
like a fugitive along the coast, without daring to march into the country, or 
to accept the bold and repeated challenge of Totila. Yet in the judgment of 
the few who could discriminate counsels from events, and compare the 
instruments with the execution, he appeared a more consummate master of 
the art of war, than in the season of his prosperity, when he presented two 
captive kings before the throne of Justinian. The valour of Belisarius was 
not chilled by age ; his prudence was matured by experience ; but the moral 
virtues of humanity and justice seem to have yielded to the hard necessity 
of the times. 


TOTILA AGAIN TAKES ROME (549 A.D.) 


Before the departure of Belisarius, Perugia was besieged, and few cities 
were impregnable to the Gothic arms. Ravenna, Ancona, and Crotona still 
resisted the barbarians ; and when Totila asked in marriage one of the 
daughters of France, he was stung by the just reproach, that the king of Italy 
was unworthy of his title till it was acknowledged by the Roman people. 


Three thousand of the bravest soldiers had been left to defend the capital. 
On the suspicion of a monopoly, they massacred the governor, and 
announced to Justinian, by a deputation of the clergy, that unless their 
offence was pardoned, and their arrears were satisfied, they should instantly 
accept the tempting offers of Totila. But the ofiicer, who succeeded to the 
command (his name was Diogenes), deserved their esteem and confidence ; 
and the Goths, instead of finding an easy conquest, encountered a vigorous 
resistance from the soldiers and people, who patiently endured the loss of 
the port, and of all maritime supplies. The siege of Rome would perhaps 
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have been raised, if the liberality of Totila to the Isaurians had not 
encouraged some of their venal countrymen to copy the example of treason. 
In a dark night, while the Gothic trumpet sounded on another side, they 
silently opened the gate of St. Paul : the barbarians rushed into the city ; and 
the flying garrison was intercepted before they could reach the harbour of 
Centumcellae (Civita Vecchia). 


Above four hundred enemies, who had taken refuge in the sanctuaries, were 
saved by the clemency of the victor. He no longer entertained a wish of 
destroying the edifices of Rome, which he now respected as the seat of the 
Gothic kingdom ; the senate and people were restored to their country ; the 
means of subsistence were liberally provided ; and Totila, in the robe of 
peace, exhibited the equestrian games of the circus. Whilst he amused the 
eyes of the multitude, four hundred vessels were prepared for the 
embarkation of his troops. The cities of Rhegium and Tarentum were 
reduced ; he passed into Sicily, the object of his implacable resentment, and 
the island was stripped of its gold and silver, of the fruits of the earth, and 
of an infinite number of horses, sheep, and oxen. Sardinia and Corsica 
obeyed the fortune of Italy ; and the sea coast of Greece was visited by a 
fleet of three hundred galleys. The Goths were landed in Corcyra and the 


ancient continent of Epirus ; they advanced as far as Nicopolis, the trophy 
of Augustus, and Dodona, once famous by the oracle of Jove. In every step 
of his victories the wise barbarian repeated to Justinian his desire of peace, 
applauded the concord of their predecessors, and offered to employ the 
Gothic arms in the service of the empire. 


NARSES RETURNS TO ITALY (551 A.D.) 


Justinian was deaf to the voice of peace ; but he neglected the prosecution 
of war ; and the indolence of his temper disappointed, in some degree, the 
obstinacy of his passions. From this salutary slumber the emperor was 
awakened by the pope Vigilius and the patrician Cethegus, who appeared 
before his throne, and adjured him, in the name of God and the people, to 
resume the conquest and deliverance of Italy. <^ 


At last Justinian acted and sent a fleet to Sicily’s aid, under Artabanes, who 
was released from prison to command the ships ; he recovered Sicily. On 
land Germanus was appointed to Belisarius’ post. He had married the 
granddaughter of Theodoric, and great hopes were had of his expedition, 
but he died before striking a blow. Totila now ravaged the Grecian coast, 
551, with three hundred ships, and besieged Ancona, but in a naval fight off 
Sinigaglia his fleet was defeated and he had to raise the siege of Ancona. 
Then came Narses.« 


The nations were provoked to smile by the strange intelligence that the 
command of the Roman armies was given to an eunuch. But the eunuch 
Narses is ranked among the few who have rescued that unhappy name from 
the contempt and hatred of mankind. A feeble, diminutive body ^ concealed 
the soul of a statesman and a warrior. His youth had been employed in the 
management of the loom and distaff, in the cares of the household, and the 
service of female luxury ; but while his hands were busy, he secretly 
exercised the faculties of a vigorous and discerning mind. A stranger to the 
schools and the camp, he studied in the palace to dissemble, to flatter, and 


[} According to Hodgkin c he was seventy-five years old at this time. | 
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to persuade ; and as soon as he approached the person of the emperor, 
Justinian listened with surprise and pleasure to the manly counsels of his 
chamberlain and private treasurer. The talents of Narses were tried and 
improved in frequent embassies ; he led an army into Italy, acquired a 
practical knowledge of the war and the country, and presumed to strive with 
the genius of Belisarius. Twelve years after his return, the eunuch was 
chosen to achieve the conquest which had been left imperfect by the first of 
the Roman generals. Instead of being dazzled by vanity or emulation, he 
seriously declared, that unless he were armed with an adequate force, he 
would never consent to risk his own glory and that of his sovereign. 
Justinian granted to the favourite, what he might have denied to the hero ; 
the Gothic War was rekindled from its ashes, and the preparations were not 
unworthy of the ancient majesty of the empire. 


The prudence of Narses impelled him to speedy and decisive action. His 
powers were the last effort of the state : the cost of each da“’ accumulated 
the enormous account ; and the nations, untrained to discipline or fatigue, 
might be rashly provoked to turn their arms against each other, or against 
their benefactor. The same considerations might have tempered the ardour 
of Totila. But he was conscious that the clergy and people of Italy aspired to 
a second revolution ; he felt or suspected the rapid progress of treason, and 
he resolved to risk the Gothic kingdom on the chance of a day, in which the 
valiant would be animated by instant danger, and the disaffected might be 
awed by mutual ignorance. In his march from Ravenna, the Roman general 
chastised the garrison of Rimini, traversed in a direct line the hills of 
Urbino, and re-entered the Flaminian way, nine miles beyond the perforated 
rock, an obstacle of art and nature which might have stopped or retarded his 
progress. The Goths were assembled in the neighbourhood of Rome ; they 
advanced, without delay, to seek a superior enemy ; and the two armies 
approached each other at the distance of one hundred furlongs, between 
Taginae and the sepulchres of the Gauls. ^ The haughty message of Narses 
was an offer, not of peace, but of pardon. The answer of the Gothic king 


declared his resolution to die or conquer. ” What day (said the messenger) 
will you fix for the combat? ” “The eighth day,” replied Totila : but early 
the next morning he attempted to surprise a foe, suspicious of deceit, and 
prepared for battle. 


BATTLE OF TAGINA AND DEATH OF TOTILA (552 A.D.) 


The first line of cavalry advanced with more courage than discretion, and 
left behind them the infantry of the second line. They were soon engaged 
between the horns of a crescent, into which the adverse wings had been 
insensibly curved, and were saluted from either side by the volleys of four 
thousand archers. Their ardour, and even their distress, drove them forwards 
to a close and unequal conflict, in which they could only use their lances 
against an enemy equally skilled in all the instruments of war. A generous 
emulation inspired the Romans and their barbarian allies ; and Narses, who 
calmly viewed and directed their efforts, doubted to whom he should 
adjudge the prize of superior bravery. The Gothic cavalry was astonished 
and disordered, pressed and broken ; and the line of infantry, instead of 
presenting their spears, or opening their intervals, were trampled 


[} Hodgkin,c discrediting Procopius here for many reasons, places the battle 
near Scheggia.] 
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under the feet of the flying horse. Six thousand of the Goths were 
slaughtered, without mercy, in the field of Taginse. Their prince, with five 
attendants, was overtaken by Asbad, of the race of the Gepids. ” Spare the 
king of Italy,” cried a loud voice, and Asbad struck his lance through the 
body of Totila. The blow was instantly revenged by the faithful Goths ; they 
transported their dying monarch seven miles beyond the scene of his 
disgrace ; and his last moments were not embittered by the presence of an 


enemy. Compassion afforded him the shelter of an obscure tomb ; but the 
Romans were not satisfied of their victory, till they beheld the corpse of the 
Gothic king. His hat, enriched with gems, and his bloody robe, were 
presented to Justinian by the messengers of triumph/ 


And thus ended the career of the Teutonic hero Baduila — for we must 
restore him his name in death — a man who, perhaps, more even than 
Theodoric himself, deserves to be considered the type and embodiment of 
all that 


was noblest in the Ostrogothic nation ; and who, if he had filled the place of 
Athalane, or even of Witiges, would assuredly have made for himself a 
world-famous name in European history. If the Ostrogothic kingdom of 
Italy might but have lived, Baduila would have held the same high place in 
its annals which Englishmen accord to Alfred, Frenchmen to Charlemagne, 
and Germans to the mighty Barbarossa.c 


PROGRESS OF NARSES 


The victorious eunuch pursued his march through Tuscany, accepted the 
submission of the Goths, heard the acclamations, and often the complaints, 
of the Italians, and encompassed the walls of Rome with thfe remainder of 
his formidable host. Neither the fortifications of Hadrian’s mole, nor of the 
port, could long delay the progress of the conqueror ; and Justinian once 
more received the keys of Rome, which, under his reign, had been five 
times taken and recovered. But the deliverance of Rome was the last 
calamity of the Roman people. The barbarian allies of Narses too frequently 
confounded the privileges of peace and war ; the despair of the flying Goths 
found some consolation in sanguinary revenge ; and three hundred youths 
of the noblest families, who had been sent as hostages beyond the Po, were 
inhumanly slain by the successor of Totila. The fate of the senate suggests 
an awful lesson of the vicissitude of human affairs. Of the senators whom 
Totila had banished from their country, some were rescued by an officer of 
Belisarius, and transported from Campania to Sicily ; while others were too 
guilty to confide in the clemency of Justinian, or too poor to provide horses 
for their escape to the seashore. Their brethren languished five years in a 
state of indigence and exile : the victory of Narses revived their hopes ; but 
their premature return to the metropolis was prevented by the furious Goths 
; and all the fortresses of Campania were stained with patrician blood. After 
a period 
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of thirteen centuries, the institution of Romulus expired ; and if the nobles 
of Rome still assumed the title of senators, few subsequent traces can be 
discovered of a public council, or constitutional order. Ascend six hundred 
years, and contemplate the kings of the earth soliciting an audience, as the 
slaves or freedmen of the Roman senate ! 


The Gothic War was yet alive. The bravest of the nation retired beyond the 
Po ; and Teias was unanimously chosen to succeed and revenge their 
departed hero. The new king immediately sent ambassadors to implore, or 
rather to purchase, the aid of the Franks, and nobly lavished for the public 
safety the riches which had been deposited in the palace of Pavia. The 
residue of the royal treasure was guarded by his brother Aligern at Cumse 
in Campania ; but the strong castle which Totila had fortified, was closely 
besieged by the arms of Narses. From the Alps to the foot of Mount Vesu- 
vius, the Gothic king, by rapid and secret marches, advanced to the relief of 
his brother, eluded the vigilance of the Roman chiefs, and pitched his camp 
on the banks of the Sarnus or Draco, which flows from Nuceria into the bay 
of Naples. The river separated the two armies ; sixty days were consumed 
in distant and fruitless combats, and Teias maintained this important post, 
till he was deserted by his fleet and the hope of subsistence. With reluctant 
steps he ascended the Lactarian mount, where the physicians of Rome, 
since the time of Galen, had sent their patients for the benefit of the air and 
the milk. But the Goths soon embraced a more generous resolution — to 
descend the hill, to dismiss their horses, and to die in arms, and in the 
possession of freedom. The king marched at their head, bearing in his right 
hand a lance, and an ample buckler in his left : with the one he struck dead 
the foremost of the assailants ; with the other he received the weapons 
which every hand was ambitious to aim against his life. After a combat of 
many hours, his left arm was fatigued by the weight of twelve javelins 


which hung from his shield. Without moving from his ground, or 
suspending his blows, the hero called aloud on his attendants for a fresh 
buckler, but in the moment, while his side was uncovered, it was pierced by 
a mortal dart. He fell, and his head, exalted on a spear, proclaimed to the 
nations, that the Gothic kingdom was no more. 


But the example of his death served only to animate the companions who 
had sworn to perish with their leader. They fought till darkness descended 
on the earth. They reposed on their arms. The combat was renewed with the 
return of light, and maintained with unabated vigour till the evening of the 
second day. The repose of a second night, the want of water and the loss of 
their bravest champions, determined the surviving Goths to accept the fair 
capitulation which the prudence of Narses was inclined to propose. They 
embraced the alternative of residing in Italy as the subjects and soldiers of 
Justinian, or departing with a portion of their private wealth, in search of 
some independent country. Yet the oath of fidelity or exile was alike 
rejected by one thousand Goths, who broke away before the treaty was 
signed, and boldly effected their retreat to the walls of Pavia. The spirii, as 
well as the situation, of Aligern, prompted him to imitate rather than to 
bewail his brother ; a strong and dexterous archer, he transpierced with a 
single arrow the armour and breast of his antagonist ; and his military 
conduct defended Cumai above a year against the forces of the Romans. 
Their industry had scooped the Sibyl’s cave into a prodigious mine ; 
combustible materials were introduced to consume the temporary props : 
the walls and gate of Cuma; sank into the cavern, but the ruins formed a 
deep and inaccessible precipice. On the fragments of a rock, 
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Aligern stood alone and unshaken, till he calmly surveyed the hopeless 
condition of his country, and judged it more honourable to be the friend of 
Narses than the slave of the Franks. After the death of Teias, the Roman 
general separated his troops to reduce the cities of Italy ; Lucca sustained a 
long and vigorous siege : and such was the humanity or the prudence of 


Narses, that the repeated perfidy of the inhabitants could not provoke him to 
exact the forfeit lives of their hostages. These hostages were dismissed in 
safety, and their grateful zeal at length subdued the obstinacy of their 
countrymen. 


INTERFERENCE OF THE FRANKS 


Before Lucca had surrendered, Italy was overwhelmed by a new deluge of 
barbarians. A feeble youth, the grandson of Clovis, reigned over the 
Austrasians or Oriental Franks. The guardians of Theudebald entertained 
with coldness and reluctance the magnificent promise of the Gothic 
ambassadors. But the spirit of a martial people outstripped the timid 
counsels of the court : two brothers, Leuthar “ and Butilin, the dukes of the 
Alamanni, stood forth as the leaders of the Italian war ; and seventy-five 
thousand Germans descended in the autumn from the Rsetian Alps into the 
plain of Milan. The vanguard of the Roman army was stationed near the Po, 
under the conduct of Fulcaris [or Phulcaris] an Herulian, who conceived 
that personal bravery was the sole duty and merit of a commander. As he 
marched without order or precaution along the -Amilian way, an ambuscade 
of Franks suddenly rose from the amphitheatre of Parma : his troops were 
surprised and routed ; but their leader refused to fly, declaring to the last 
moment that death was less terrible than the angry countenance of Narses. 
The death of Fulcaris, and the retreat of the surviving chiefs, decided the 
fluctuating and rebellious temper of the Goths ; they flew to the standard of 
their deliverers, and admitted them into the cities which still resisted the 
arms of the Roman general. The conqueror of Italy opened a free passage to 
the irresistible torrent of barbarians. They passed under the walls of Cesena, 
and answered by threats and reproaches the advice of Aligern, that the 
Gothic treasures could no longer repay the labour of an invasion. 


Two thousand Franks were destroyed by the skill of Narses who sallied 
from Rimini at the head of three hundred horse, to chastise the licentious 
rapine of their march. On the confines of Samnium the two brothers divided 
their forces. With the right wing, Butilin assumed the spoil of Campania, 
Lucania, and Bruttium : with the left, Leuthar accepted the plunder of 
Apulia and Calabria. They followed the coast of the Mediterranean and the 
Adriatic, as far as Rhegium and Otranto, and the extreme lands of Italy 
were the term of their destructive progress. The Franks, who were 
Christians and Catholics, contented themselves with sim-ple pillage and 
occasional murder. But the churches, which their piety had spared, were 
stripped by the sacrilegious hands of the Alamanni, who sacrificed horses’ 


heads to their native deities of the woods and rivers : they melted or 
profaned the consecrated vessels, and the ruins of shrines and altars were 
stained with the blood of the faithful. Butilin was actuated by ambition, and 
Leuthar by avarice. The former aspired to restore the Gothic kingdom ; the 
latter, after a promise to his brother of speedy 


[1 Hodgkin c thinks the name Leuthar should not be regarded as equivalent 
to Lothair as Gibbon made it. Butilin is often spelt Buccelin, ] 
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succours, returned by the same road to deposit his treasure beyond the Alps. 
The strength of their armies was already wasted by the change of climate 
and contagion of disease : the Germans revelled in the vintage of Italy ; and 
their own intemperance avenged, in some degree, the miseries of a 
defenceless people. 


BATTLE OF CAPUA, OR THE VULTURNUS (554 A.D.) 


At the entrance of the spring, the imperial troops, who had guarded the 
cities, assembled, to the number of eighteen thousand men, in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. Their winter hours had not been consumed in 
idleness. By the command, and after the example, of Narses, they repeated 
each day their military exercise on foot and on horseback, accustomed their 
ear to obey the sound of the trumpet, and practised the steps and evolutions 
of the Pyrrhic dance. From the straits of Sicily, Butilin, with thirty thousand 
Franks and Alamanni, slowly moved towards Capua, occupied with a 
wooden tower the bridge of Casilinum, covered his right by the stream of 
the Vulturnus, and secured the rest of his encampment, by a rampart of 
sharp stakes, and a circle of wagons, whose wheels were buried in the earth. 
He impatiently awaited the return of Leuthar ; ignorant, alas ! that his 
brother could never return, and that the chief and his army had been swept 
away by a strange disease on the banks of the lake Benacus, between Trent 
and Verona. The banners of Narses soon approached the Vulturnus, and the 


eyes of Italy were anxiously fixed on the event of this final contest. Perhaps 
the talents of the Roman general were most conspicuous in the calm 
operations which precede the tumult of a battle. His skilful movements 
intercepted the subsistence of the barbarian, deprived him of the advantage 
of the bridge and river, and, in the choice of the ground and moment of 
action, reduced him to com-ply with the inclination of his enemy. On the 
morning of the important day, when the ranks were already formed, a 
servant, for some trivial fault, was killed by his master, one of the leaders of 
the Heruli. The justice or passion of Narses was awakened ; he summoned 
the offender to his presence, and, without listening to his excuses, gave the 
signal to the minister of death. If the cruel master had not infringed the laws 
of his nation, this arbitrary execution was not less unjust, than it appears to 
have been imprudent. The Heruli felt the indignity ; they halted : but the 
Roman general, without soothing their rage or awaiting their resolution, 
called aloud as the trumpets sounded that unless they hastened to occupy 
their place they would lose the honour of the victory. His troops were 
disposed in a long front, the cavalry on the wings ; in the centre, the heavy- 
armed foot ; the archers and slingers in the rear. 


The Germans made their first advance in a sharp-pointed column, of the 
form of a triangle or solid wedge. They pierced the feeble centre of Narses, 
who received them with a smile into the fatal snare, and directed his wings 
of cavalry insensibly to wheel on their flanks and encompass the rear. The 
hosts of the Franks and Alamanni consisted of infantry : a sword and 
buckler hung by their side, and they used as their weapons of offence a 
weighty hatchet, and a hooked javelin, which were only formidable in close 
combat, or at a short distance. The flower of the Roman archers, on 
horseback and in complete armour, skirmished without peril round this 
immovable phalanx ; supplied by active speed the deficiency of number ; 
and aimed their arrows against a crowd of barbarians, who, instead of a 
cuirass and helmet, were covered by a loose garment of fur or linen. They 
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paused, they trembled, their ranks were confounded, and in the decisive 
moment the Heruli, preferring glory to revenge, charged with rapid violence 
the head of the column. Their leader, Sindual, and Aligern, the Gothic 
prince, deserved the prize of superior valour ; and their example incited the 
victorious troops to achieve with swords and spears the destruction of the 
enemy. Butilin, and the greatest part of his army, perished on the field of 
battle, in the waters of the Vultumnus, or by the hands of the enraged 
peasants : but it may seem incredible that a victory, which no more than 
five of the Alamanni survived, could be purchased with the loss of 
fourscore Romans. Seven thousand Goths, the relics of the war, defended 
the fortress of Campsa till the ensuing spring ; and every messenger of 
Narses announced the reduction of the Italian cities, whose names were 
corrupted by the ignorance or vanity of the Greeks. After the battle of 
Casilinum, Narses entered the capital ; the arms and treasures of the Goths, 
the Franks, and Alamanni, were displayed ; his soldiers, with garlands in 
their hands, chanted the praises of the conqueror ; and Rome, for the last 
time, beheld the semblance of a triumph. 


END OF GOTHIC SWAY 


After a reign of sixty years, the throne of the Gothic kings was filled by the 
exarchs of Ravenna, the representatives in peace and war of the emperor of 
the Romans. Their jurisdiction was soon reduced to the limits of a narrow 
province ; but Narses himself, the first and most powerful of the exarchs, 
administered about fifteen years the entire kingdom of Italy. Like 
Belisarius, he had deserved the honours of envy, calumny, and disgrace ; 
but the favourite eunuch still enjoyed the confidence of Justinian, or the 
leader of a victorious army awed and repressed the ingratitude of a timid 
court. The fortifications were restored ; a duke was stationed for the defence 
and military command of each of the principal cities ; and the eye of Narses 
pervaded the ample prospect from Calabria to the Alps. The remains of the 
Gothic nation evacuated the country, or mingled with the people : the 
Franks, instead of revenging the death of Butilin, abandoned, without a 
struggle, their Italian conquests ; and the rebellious Sindual, chief of the 
Heruli, was subdued, taken, and hung on a lofty gallows by the inflexible 
justice of the exarch. The civil state of Italy, after the agitation of a long 
tempest, was fixed by a pragmatic sanction, which the emperor 
promulgated at the request of the pope. Justinian introduced his own 
jurisprudence into the schools and tribunals of the West : he ratified the acts 
of Theodoric and his immediate successors, but every deed was rescinded 
and abolished, which force had extorted, or fear had subscribed, under the 
usurpation of Totila. A moderate theory was framed to reconcile the rights 
of property with the safety of prescription, the claims of the state with the 
poverty of the people, and the pardon of offences with the interest of virtue 
and order of society. 


Under the exarchs of Ravenna, Rome was shortly degraded to the second 
rank. Yet the senators were gratified by the permission of visiting their 
estates in Italy, and of approaching without obstacle the throne of 
Constantinople ; the regulation of weights and measures was delegated to 
the pope and senate ; and the salaries of lawyers and physicians, of orators 


^ Agathias ‘» has produced a Greek epigram of six lines on this victory of 
Narses, which is favourably compared to the battles of Marathon and 


Platsea. The chief difference is indeed in their consequences — so trivial in 
the former instance — so permanent and glorious in the latter. 
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and grammarians, were destined to preserve or rekindle the light of science 
in the ancient capital. Justinian might dictate benevolent edicts, and Narses 
might second his wishes by the restoration of cities, and more especially of 
churches. But the power of kings is most effectual to destroy : and the 
twenty years of the Gothic War had consummated the distress and 
depopulation of Italy .</ 


CHAPTER II LOMBARD INVASION TO LIUTPRAND’S DEATH 
[568-744 A.D.] EARLY HISTORY OF THE LOMBARDS 


The four invading nations, whose history has been already related, left no 
enduring memorial of their presence in Italy. The Visigoth, the Hun, the 
Vandal, the Ostrogoth, failed to connect their names with even a single 
province or a single city of the Imperial land. What these mighty nations 
had failed to effect, an obscure and savage horde from Pannonia 
successfully accomplished. Coming last of all across the ridge of the Alps, 
the Lombards found the venerable Mother of empires exhausted by all her 
previous conflicts, and unable to offer any longer even the passive 
resistance of despair. Hence it came to pass that where others had but come 
in like a devouring flood and then vanished away, the Lombard remained. 
Hence it has arisen that he has written his name for ever on that marvel of 
the munificence of nature “the waveless plain of Lombardy.” ^ 


Probably the most ancient mention of the Lombards (Langobardi) is to be 
found in Velleius Paterculus,c who speaks of them as dwelling west of the 
Elbe and only in the lower portion, where they were subdued by Tiberius 


with much difficulty in the year 5 A.D. ; for it is with the conquest of the 
Chauci — that is to say, the Chauci Majores and Minores who lived on both 
sides of the lower Visurgis (Weser) — that he connects the expedition of 
Tiberius on the Albis (Elbe) and the union of the army with the Roman fleet 
which had entered that river. Probably in order to avoid the Roman army, 
individual bands of Lombards (and Hermunduri) had settled on the right 
bank of the Elbe, and were followed by others on the occasion of a later 
expedition of the Romans ; this seems to have given rise to Strabo’s ^ 
erroneous remark, according to which the Hermunduri and Lombards both 
lived to the north of the Elbe and in the narrator’s time had all retreated to 
the right bank ; for we have no other definite information concerning the 
former residence of the Lombards and Hermunduri on the right bank of the 
Elbe, whilst we find traces of the Lombards south of the river in far later 
times. The Widsidh-song (in verse 49) mentions a people, the 
Headhobeardan, 
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who, as their name proves, were identical with the Langobardi, and who, as 
they fought the Danes for the possession of Zealand, must have occupied a 
portion of the coast of the Baltic ; and in v. 42 a tribe of the Myrginge, who 
according to Miillere might probably be considered as a section of those 
same Headhobeardan settled in Holstein on the Eider. Shortly after this the 
Lombards must have been subjected by Marboduus ; for according to a 
mention by Tacitus,/ in the year 17 A.D., when war broke out between the 
Marcomannian king and Arminius, ” from the realm of Marboduus, both 
Semnones and Lombards” went over to the side of the Cherusci in the hope 
of regaining their old independence. The fall of Marboduus secured them 
the liberty for which they were striving and a few decades later they had 
attained to considerable power. When in the year 47 Arminius’ nephew 


Italicus, whom the Cherusci had begged of the Romans as king, was 
banished after a short reign, the Lombards forcibly reinstated him in his 
rights. 


The next intelligence concerning our Lombards ^ was drawn by Petrus 
Patricius’ from Dion Cassius‘; from this we see that in the year 165, at the 
beginning of the great Marcomannian War, a host of six thousand German 
warriors — amongst whom, besides Marcomannians (probably the 
organisers of the expedition), there were also Lombards — undertook a 
predatory excursion into Pannonia, where the cavalry suffered a complete 
defeat under Vindex and the infantry under Candidus, so that the conquered 
had promptly to sue for peace and then quietly to return to their homes. 


THEIR WANDERINGS FROM THE ELBE TO THE DANUBE 


Our authorities afford us scarcely any positive information concerning the 
departure of the Lombards from their possessions on the Lower Elbe ; we 
are obliged to rely entirely on reasoning and conjecture. But the account in 
the Origin} that hunger compelled the Lombards to leave Scoringa, may 
have been based on truth, as its pressure seems to have played no 
unimportant part at the time of the national migrations, especially in view of 
the rapid increase of the German races. Nevertheless, it was only a small 
portion of the people who then left their homes ; this may be assumed from 
the appearance of power maintained by those who remained in their 
mother-country (the Bardi on the left bank of the Elbe and in Holstein) as 
well as from the histories in which the extraordinarily small number of 
roving Lombards is often commented on. We have then no further positive 
knowledge of the Lombards till they appear in Rugia, that is to say, north of 
the Dan-ube, opposite to the Roman province of Noricum, in which region 
they must have arrived about the year 490. The fifth king of the Lombards, 
Gudeoc, was reigning at this period. The first, Agelmund, who was the first 
to be raised on a shield, must, as the people had already been wandering for 
some time, be placed somewhere in the middle of the fourth century, if we 
count four rulers to a century. As the Lombards were still regarded as 
dwelling on the lower Elbe in the year 165 a.d., the migration probably took 
place 


\} We may say here with Hodgkin‘ in using the word Lombards before its 
strict time, “it seems not worth while to encumber the text by the constant 
repetition of a long and somewhat uncouth race-name, but the reader is 
asked to remember that in strictness the form Langobardi should be 
preserved.” It is the 12th century before the words “Lombard” and ” 
Lombardy ” come into general use and then largely with a geographical 
reference to Northern Italy, rather than an historical reference to the 
Langobard conquerors of far more than Lombardy, The ori-gin of the name 
“Langobard” has been discussed under the “Eastern Empire,” Chapter IV. | 
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[150-400 A.D.] in the course of the third century. It is probable that the 
Semnones and the Burgundiones immediately bordering on them had just 
gone to the southwest, incited by the migrations of the Goths in the middle 
of the second century A.D., and the Lombards invaded the district to the 
right of the Elbe which had been deserted ; that the Lombards proceeded 
west of the Elbe, as F. Bluhme“ and Forstemanni have asserted, resting their 
theory on quite uncertain and in part very arbitrary etymology, is 
improbable, as land for colonisation could scarcely have been won there 
without fighting powerful tribes. 


The tradition of the Lombard folklore seems to point to the country east of 
the Elbe, but the story is very doubtful. Bluhme transfers the home of the 
Lombards to Moringen in Northeim, and connects it with a settlement of the 
Lombards in Westphalia. 


In proof Bluhme brings forward the fact that Ptolemseuso knew the 
Lombards as neighbours of the Sugambri ; but he overlooks the 
circumstance that these Lombards lived to the south of the Sugambri on the 
Rhine, and consequently not in Westphalia. Bluhme and after him Platner 
then alleges that the populations of Westphalia present coincidences in the 
names of families, the administration of the land and the later development 
of the law, with the Liine-burg district of the Elbe and Liibeck as likewise 
the ancient Soest-Liibeck law _ on many points recalls the Edictum 
Langohardorum. But it must be considered as a mistake to let the 


coincidence of individual principles of law and administration serve as 
arguments in ethno-graphical researches. For it is a known fact that for 
example the law and administration of the Anglo-Saxons and Lombards on 
many points, apart from the cases when a direct transmission may be 
supposed, show a similar development ; whilst on the other hand, the 
language proves that the former belonged to the Low Germans and tha 
latter to the High Germans, and therefore were not closely related peoples. 
In all these questions it is quite impossible for us to make a certain decision 
; Bluhme worked almost without the necessary materials to go upon, and 
the Saxon element which later invaded Westphalia and the lower Elbe had 
first to be identified and allowed for. 


It may be asserted with a degree of certainty that the migrating Lombards 
first spread themselves over the present mark of Brandenburg, and were 
then forced to go southwest by the Slavs who were advancing from the east, 
and to seek refuge in Bohemia, a land well protected on all sides by natural 
boundaries. It was here, perhaps, that the first king Agelmund, as the legend 
says, was raised on a shield. Now that an historically authenticated 
succession of kings begins, tradition also commences to assume a firmer 
character, and to approach more and more closely to real history. On the 
whole the story of Agelmund and his successor Lamissio is as yet 
completely 
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A Lombard Warrior 
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wrapped in obscurity, for that which is related concerning the two kings is 
not a popular legend based on history, but nothing more than a fictitious 
development of the primitive myth of Skeaf which Leo has described in a 
very detailed and thorough manner. The gist of this widespread and 
variously localised myth is that a hero of unknown descent, arising from the 
water, comes to the assistance of a country in a time of great distress ; and 
the story was transferred to Lombard history because in northern Italy the 
common Latin word lama (for piscina’) was etymologically associated by 
the people with the name of Lamissio. These tales cannot be historically 
interpreted, and, for example, it would also be wrong to consider the battle 
with the Bulgarians recounted by Paulus^ as an historical fact; but it is 
evident from this that the name of Bulgaria had not appeared before the end 
of the fifth century. We likewise learn nothing concerning the history of the 
Lombards under the next kings, Lethu and Hildeoc ; under King Gudeoc, 
the fifth in succession, we find them again in the territory of the Rugii, 
where they had gone when the latter had been conquered and expelled by 
Odoacer in the years 487 and 488. This land of the Rugii extended, so far as 
we can gather from our scanty sources of information, somewhere between 
the modern Linz and Vienna, on the left bank of the Danube ; the right bank 
of the river does not seem to have b^en included. Opposite lay Noricum, 
which at the same time was partly abandoned by Odoacer as untenable, and 
now, probably, immediately after the evacuation was occupied by the Boii 
established in Bohemia. The Lombards then had to content themselves with 
the far less inviting and more barren land of the Rugii — in all probability 
because they had formerly been established to the rear of Marcomannians, 
that is to say, in North Bohemia, and had proceeded southwards in their 
train. 


THE LOMBARDS IN THE REGIONS OF THE DANUBE 


Unfortunately the history of the Lombard kingdom in Rugia is also 
shrouded in obscurity, inasmuch as our sources afford no positive 
information concerning it ; for the story derived from the boastful Herulian 
account in Procopius,”! according to w’hich in the year 491 the Lombards 
had been tributary to the Heruli — which would have been during the 
sojourn in Rugia, as the Lombards first went there in 490 and are said to 
have lived there many years — must, according to Pallmann’s” convincing 
arguments, be regarded as a fiction. It may possibly be with truth that 
Procopius describes the Lombards as being already Arian Christians at this 
time, although the corrupted passages of the Grothic War can scarcely be 
considered as confirmation. According to the Ori(/inJ the Lombards under 
King Tato wandered from Rugia to the distant plain called “Feld” by the 
barbarians, by which is probably meant the plains between the Theiss and 
Danube, as is shown by the remarkable passage in the Annales JEin-hardil 
of the year 796. Here the Lombards remained for a period of about three 
years until war broke out between them and the Herulians, with whom they 
had formerly been on peaceful and friendly terms. We are well informed as 
to this war, through the Herulian account in Procopius “^ and the Lombard 
account in the Origin ; it is only to be regretted that legendary stories have 
intruded into both narratives. According to the former, the Herulians had 
only declared war out of sheer lust of doing and fighting ; according to the 
Origin the strife was kindled because the daughter of King 
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Tato had murdered a Herulian ambassador. It is remarkable that neither of 
the two nations attributed it to the enemy, but considered themselves as the 
originators ; we must therefore assume that both reports have some truth in 
them, that both nations, Herulians as well as Lombards, were responsible 
for the outbreak of war. Further particulars are obscured by legend, and can 
no longer be ascertained. Both statements agree in the statement that the 


Herulians were completely defeated, and for the greater part destroyed ; and 
we are further informed that their king, Rodulf, lost his life in the battle. 


It is difficult to determine at what time this event took place ; it will not be 
possible to arrive at a definite conclusion in the matter. According to 
Procopius, the defeat took place three years after the accession of the 
emperor Anastasius ; but from the Origin we see that the sojourn in Rugia 
must have been far longer than it would be in this case ; for in this period is 
included the entire reign of a king Claffo, and part of those of two kings, 
Gudeoc and Tato. 


Therefore the time given by Procopius, “three years after,” must be 
regarded as an empty phrase ; this also applies to the notice in the Origin, 
according to which the war with the Herulians began three years after the 
occupation of the plains of Feld, and which must be judged in the same 
manner, especially as no importance can be attached to the chronological 
tables in the first part of the Origin. On the other hand, it is certain that after 
their defeat the Herulians left their old seats, and before passing into Roman 
territory settled first in Rugia and then amongst the Gepids ; as Procopius 
asserts that these wanderings occupied only a short time, we shall not be 
wrong in placing them within three to four years at the most, and thus 
referring the battle to about the year 508.4 A letter of the king of the 
Ostrogoths, Theodoric, has been used as a point of reckoning : it was sent to 
the kings of the Heruli, Warni, and Thuringii, when Clovis was threatening 
the Visigoths with war, and probably belonged to about the year 501 ; from 
this it may be concluded that the kingdom of the Herulians on the Danube 
was at this time still existing in its full integrity, and that the memorable 
battle can only have taken place some time afterwards. 


It is noteworthy that the principal means Theodoric uses to incite these 
kings to support the Visigoths is the endeavour to increase their fear of the 
Franks, of whom the kingdom of the Visigoths was in dread, nor could they 
see the development of the power of Clovis without some anxiety. This 
points to the more or less close neighbourhood of the Franks; otherwise the 
danger would not have been so great or so imminent. Lippert\* has shown 
that the Thuringii and Warni must have been established directly on the 
frontiers of the Frank Empire towards central Germany ; the Heruli to 


whose princes this letter was sent, must have been settled near the Prankish 
borders. 


Without doubt they are to be identified with the Heruli, who undertook 
numerous expeditions to the Rhine, to Gaul, and even to Spain, and are to 
be distinguished from the Heruli of the Danube ; their seats are also to be 
placed on various points of the German and Dutch north coast, as well as in 
the Cimbric Chersonesus. In this respect it is well to notice that Sidonius 
Apollinaris* mentions an embassy of these Heruli to the Visigothic 


\} Hodgkiii,& however, says, ” The war between King Tato and King 


Rodulph is narrated by Procopius as well as by Paulus and can be assigned 
without much risk of error to a definite date, 511 or 512.”] 
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of the favours received by Euric ; through this embassy friendly relations 
were established between the two peoples. 


WARS WITH THE GEPIDS 


With that victory begins the most brilliant epoch of the history of the 
Lombards. It was followed by the invasion of the Lombards from the 
southeast into the territory of the Herulians, and they compelled the latter to 
seek refuge in Rugia. As Procopius”* states, hunger, and probably the 
advance of the Lombards in these regions, obliged the vanquished to 
migrate again, until they at last found protection with the powerful Gepids, 
who were of kindred race. On the occasion of this advance of the 
Lombards, the subjection of the Suavi also took place, which the Origin J 
fixes under King Wacho the successor of Tato. 


The name of Wacho became famous, and the Lombards very desirable 
confederates ; thus in the spring of 539 the Ostrogoth king Witiges sought 
to obtain their help against the Byzantines, but was refused as the Lombards 
had already formed an alliance with the Byzantines. An alliance seems also 
to have existed with the Thuringii, for the first wife of Wacho, Radegund, 
was the daughter of the Thuringian king Bisinus. Then Wacho married 
Ostrogotha, the daughter of the Gepidean king, which makes it very 
probable that the Lombard kingdom bordered on the Gepidean, as our 
statement concerning the position of the plain ” Feld ” confirms. The two 
daughters he had by her were again married to Frankish kings, namely 
Wisigarda to King Theudebert (534-548), Walderada to Theudebald (548- 
555), then also to Clotaire I (561, who, compelled by the clergy, resigned 
her to the Bavarian duke Garibald). In connection with this and also later 
alliances, is the plan of Theudebert to overthrow the Byzantine Empire by 
the help of the Lombards and Gepids during the war in Italy, against Totila. 


A third wife of Wacho was Salinga, who bore him a son, Waltari. The latter 
reigned after his father’s death, according to the Origin for seven years, but 
as he was a minor he was under the guardianship of a Lombard of noble 
birth named Audoin, who afterwards succeeded him as king. Shortly after 
the accession of Audoin, the Lombards passed over into Pannonia, which 
had been given to them by the emperor Justinian, who had first taken it 
from the Goths, as Procopius states. It cannot have been a voluntary 


cession. Justinian had to evacuate the country because he was no longer in a 
position to protect it against the Lombard invasion. By the sums of money 
he gave to the Lombards he doubtless hoped to buy peace for the sorely 
tried provinces, just as the Gepids and others had been restrained from 
devastating the Roman province by gifts of gold. 


A Lombard KiNa 
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Not long after the occupation of Pannonia — according to Procopius 
apparently in 548 — war broke out between the Gepids and Lombards. The 
incitements of the emperor Justinian may be considered as the chief motive 
; it was in his interest to destroy the friendship of the two peoples who 
threatened to become dangerous to the empire. The ever increasing desire 
of the Lombards to gain possession of the important town of Sirmium in 
lower Pannonia which was occupied by the Gepids, and above all, the 
hostile feelings which had been raised between the two peoples by disputes 
at the Lombard court concerning the succession (disputes which began in 
Wacho’s time) came to his assistance. 


We are informed as to these interesting proceedings by Procopius and the 
Origin. Procopius”* relates as follows : ” King Wacho had a cousin who by 
law ought to have succeeded him on his death ; but in order to procure the 
crown for his son he had Risiulf banished from the land under a false 
accusation.” 


Risiulf with his two sons, one named Hildichis, and a small number of his 
adherents fled to the Warni, and at the instigation of Wacho was murdered 
by them ; Hildichis’ brother succumbed to an illness, whilst he himself fled 
and took up his residence with a Slavonian tribe, and then in the time of 
King Audoin, when war broke out between the Lombards and Gepids, he 
gave himself up to the latter who also promised to procure for him the royal 
crown of the Lombards. According to the Origin} Wacho, son of Winigis 
and nephew of King Tato, expelled him from the throne. Tato’s son, the 
rightful heir to the throne, named Hildichis, who sought to assert his rights, 
was suppressed and obliged to take refuge with the Gepids who from the 
time of his arrival showed great hatred for the Lombards. Both reports are 
incomplete but supplement one another well. The event was doubtless this, 


that Wacho overthrew his uncle Tato, then, when he had become king, 
banished Tato’s son Risiulf (his cousin) and the latter’s son (Hildichis) from 
the country, as he wished to insure the crown for his own son Waltari, 
whilst, not the law, as Procopius erroneously says, but his descent and the 
love of the people would have won the government for the heirs of the 
deposed king Tato. 


Risiulf was murdered in his flight. Hildichis fled to the Gepids at a time 
when the discord between them and the Lombards had already reached a 
high point, and, it seems, by his presence precipitated the outbreak of war. 
His hope that the Gepids would help him to regain his rights was not 
fulfilled. 


As the Lombards did not feel themselves a match for the Gepids, they had 
sent ambassadors to Justinian to beg for help which was granted, not in 
consideration of former agreements which the emperor seldom observed, 
but because the Byzantine principle was to stand by the weaker side that the 
stronger might be the more completely destroyed. The Gepids who 
demanded support or, at least, neutrality, on the grounds of a former treaty 
promising them Roman help in case of war, were refused, and a Roman 
army consisting of some ten thousand horsemen and fifteen hundred 
Herulian warriors advanced against them. Before they met, the imperial 
troops destroyed a division of three thousand Herulians, who were allies of 
the Gepids, and compelled them to conclude a separate peace with the 
Lombards. As a security for the newly formed friendly relations Audoin 
summoned the king of the Gepids, Thorisind, to surrender Hildichis ; 
meanwhile the latter had escaped and for a long time wandered as an 
adventurer through various lands. 
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The first war of the Lombards and Gepids was soon followed by another 


(549), which also found a speedy ending without any decision being arrived 
at. 


According to Procopius a panic seems to have seized both armies before the 
battle and put them to disorderly flight. The kings, therefore, again met and 
concluded a two years’ armistice ; at the close of that time hostilities began 
again. This time also Justinian placed himself on the side of the Lombards 
— he broke the treaty formed shortly before with the Gepids — and sent 
troops to the field, a division of which was under the command of 
Amalafrid ; only the latter and his soldiers reached the Lombards ; the other 
troops remained in Ulpiana at the imperial command, evidently for the 
purpose of quelling disturbances there. Nevertheless the Lombards 
succeeded in invading the Gepidean territory and in completely beating 
their adversaries ; the seat of war was probably Sirmium. Procopius places 
this battle in the seventeenth year of the war, probably July, 551. It is very 
probably the same which Paulusp describes and during which Alboin, 
Audoin’s son, unhorsed the son of the Gepidean king, Torismond, in single 
combat. The terrible defeat compelled the Gepids to seek peace, which was 
granted them through the mediation of Justinian. 


As conditions the Lombards and the emperor demanded the surrender of 
Hildichis ; for after his flight from the Gepids in 548, — after he had first 
wandered about Italy wdth Byzantine troops, had then lived amongst a Slav 
people, and as leader of a troop had served in the imperial palace guard in 
Constantinople, — he had lately returned to them that he might again assert 
his claims to the Lombard throne. But as the Gepids were determined not to 
violate the laws of hospitality and for the same reason the Lombards would 
not surrender Ostrogothus who had sought refuge with them, after 
Thorisind had expelled him from his rightful throne, and whose surrender 
was now demanded in return, Hildichis was not given up ; soon after the 
two princes, not without the connivance of the king, were assassinated 
(552), that there might be no more occasion for the rupture of the peace just 
concluded. 


Before the outbreak of the war, Audoin at the request of Justinian sent 
twenty-five hundred picked Lombard warriors as well as three thousand 
troops to Italy to the army of Narses ; with them they went through the 
famous campaign against Totila, but, owing to their licentiousness after the 
decisive battle at Taginse (autumn, 552), they were richly rewarded and sent 
home under an escort. 


The peace concluded with the Gepids lasted as long as Audoin and 
Thorisind lived ; but when they both died and Alboin was ruler of the 
Lombards (555), while Cunimund had become king of the Gepids, the 
enmity restrained with difficulty burst out again with redoubled violence. 


ALBOIN ANNIHILATES THE GEPID POWER 


According to the tradition, the Origin relates that after the battle in which he 
had become so famous, Alboin went directly into the hostile country to 
King Thorisind, to fetch the arms according to ancient custom ; on this visit 
he for the first time saw the lovely Rosamund, the youngest daughter of the 
late king Cunimund, with whom he fell passionately in love (551). 


But political considerations now obliged him to take Clotosuinda, daughter 
of the Frank king Clotaire I, to wife ; when she died his thoughts 
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turned once more to the love of his youth, and as she would not follow him 
voluntarily he had her brought to his kingdom by force. 


Cunimund demanded his daughter back as he did not approve of the union 
with the hated Lombard : finally war broke out. At first the Lombards had 
the advantage, but were defeated in the end, when the Gepids succeeded in 
winning over the emperor Justinus II (Nov. 14, 565) ; the result was the 
release of Rosamund. To avenge the defeat and to free himself from 
oppression, Alboin now sought allies on all sides ; he found them at last in 
the powerful and universally dreaded Avars (settled east of the Pruth on the 
Black Sea), who only consented to help after long pleading and on very 
heavy conditions ; the Lombards were to give the tenth part of their cattle, 
and to promise after the victory was obtained to give up half the booty and 
renounce the whole district of the Gepids. That these demands were granted 
shows better than any direct proofs in what need the Lombards then were. 
When Cunimund heard of this formidable alliance, he turned to the emperor 
Justinus to ask the latter to send him auxiliary troops in accordance with the 
treaty ; he also promised to yield Sirmium, and the land this side of the 


Drave to the Eastern Roman Empire. Justinus did not at once directly refuse 
the request, but he wilfully made every kind of delay in sending the troops 
and finally kept them back, not only for the reason given by Menander, but 
probably because he did not wish to compromise himself and allow the 
formidable power of the Avars and Lombards, which was superior to that of 
the Byzantines and Gepids together, to rule his empire. Therefore, he 
remained a neutral and idle spectator of the unequal strife ; he seems to 
have taken advantage of a favourable opportunity to win possession of the 
town of Sirmium, as at the fall of the kingdom of the Gep-ids it appears as 
already among the Byzantine possessions. The war was opened by the 
simultaneous invasion of the kingdom of the Gepids by the allies from two 
sides. 


Cunimund first marched against the Lombards to prevent their union with 
the Avars ; but he was beaten by his adversaries in a bloody battle and his 
army almost completely destroyed. He himself fell in the battle by Alboin’s 
hand, as his brother Torismond had done many years before ; his daughter 
Rosamund with many others fell as prisoners into the power of the 
Lombards, and their king now made her his wife without any fear of the 
paternal opposition. 


The booty was immeasurable ; nevertheless, the bishop Trasaric and the 
grandson of the fallen king Reptila succeeded in bringing the royal treasure 
to Constantinople in safety. 


But by this defeat the kingdom of the Gepids was completely destroyed ; 
for what the Lombards did not bring under their sway, fell beneath the harsh 
yoke of the Avars ; and in presumptuous tones the Byzantines rejoiced over 
the quick destruction of their dangerous foes.« 


ALBOIN PLANS TO INVADE ITALY 


The destruction of a mighty kingdom established the fame of Alboin. In the 
days of Charlemagne, the Bavarians, the Saxons, and the other tribes of the 
Teutonic language, still repeated the songs which described the heroic 
virtues, the valour, liberality, and fortune of the king of the Lombards. But 
his ambition was yet unsatisfied ; and the conqueror of the Gepids turned 
his eyes from the Danube to the richer banks of the Po and the Tiber. 
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Fifteen years had not elapsed since his subjects, tlie confederates of Narses, 
had visited the pleasant climate of Italy ; the mountains, the rivers, the 
highways, were familiar to their memory; the report of their success, 
perhaps the view of their spoils, had kindled in the rising generation the 
flame of emulation and enterprise. Their hopes were encouraged by the 
spirit and eloquence of Alboin ; and it is affirmed that he spoke to their 
senses, by producing at the royal feast the fairest and most exquisite fruits 
that grew spontaneously in the garden of the world. 


No sooner had he erected his standard, than the native strength of the 
Lombards was multiplied by the adventurous youth of Germany and 
Scythia. The robust peasantry of Noricum and Pannonia had resumed the 
manners of barbarians ; and the names of the Gepids, Bulgarians, 
Sarmatians (or Slavs), and Bavarians, may be distinctly traced in the 
provinces of Italy. Of the Saxons, the old allies of the Lombards, twenty 
thousand warriors, with their wives and children, accepted the invitation of 
Alboin. Their bravery contributed to his success ; but the accession or the 
absence of their numbers was not sensibly felt in the magnitude of his host. 
Every mode of religion was freely practised by its respective votaries. The 
king of the Lombards had been educated in the Arian heresy ; but the 
Catholics, in their public worship, were allowed to pray for his conversion ; 
while the more stubborn barbarians sacrificed a she-goat, or perhaps a 


captive, to the gods of their fathers. The Lombards and their confederates 
were united by their com-mon attachment to a chief, who excelled in all the 
virtues and vices of a savage hero ; and the vigilance of Alboin provided an 
ample magazine of offensive and ‘lefensive arms for the use of the 
expedition. The portable wealth of the Lombards attended the march (April 
2nd, 568); their lands they cheerfully relinquished to the Avars, on the 
solemn promise, which was made and accepted without a smile, that if they 
failed in the conquest of Italy, these voluntary exiles should be reinstated in 
their former possessions. 


THE END OF NARSES 


They might have failed, if Narses had been the antagonist of the Lombards ; 
and the veteran warriors, the associates of his Gothic victory, would have 
encountered with reluctance an enemy whom they dreaded and esteemed. 
But the weakness of the Byzantine court was subservient to the barbarian 
cause ; and it was for the ruin of Italy that the emperor once listened to the 
complaints of his subjects. The virtues of Narses were stained with avarice ; 
and in his provincial reign of fifteen years he accumulated a treasure of gold 
and silver which surpassed the modesty of a private fortune. His 
government was oppressive or unpopular, and the general discontent was 
expressed with freedom by the deputies of Rome. Before the throne of 
Justin they boldly declared, that their Gothic servitude had been more 
tolerable than the despotism of a Greek eunuch ; and that, unless their tyrant 
were instantly removed, they would consult their own happiness in the 
choice of a master. The apprehension of a revolt was urged by the voice of 
envy and detraction, which had so recently triumphed over the merit of 
Belisarius. 


A new exarch, Longinus, was appointed (565) to supersede the conqueror 
of Italy ; and the base motives of his recall were revealed in the insulting 
mandate of the empress Sophia, ” that he should leave to men the exercise 
of arms, and return to his proper station among the maidens of the palace, 
where a distaff should be again placed in the hand of the eunuch.” 
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” I will spin her such a thread as she shall not easily unravel ! ” is said to 
have been the reply which indignation and conscious virtue extorted from 
the hero. Instead of attending, a slave and a victim, at the gate of the 
Byzantine palace, he retired to Naples, from whence (if any credit is due to 
the belief of the times) Narses invited the Lombards to chastise the 
ingratitude of the prince and people.’ But the passions of the people are 


furious and changeable ; and the Romans soon recollected the merits, or 
dreaded the resentment, of their victorious general. By the mediation of the 
pope, who 


undertook a special pilgrimage to Naples, their repentance was accepted; 
and Narses, assuming a milder aspect and a more dutiful language, 
consented to fix his residence in the Capitol. His death (572 or 573), though 
in the extreme period of old age, was unseasonable and premature, since his 
genius alone could have repaired the last and fatal error of his life. The 
reality, or the suspicion, of a conspiracy disarmed and disunited the Italians. 
The soldiers resented the disgrace, and bewailed the loss of their general. 
They were ignorant of their new exarch ; and Longinus was himself 
ignorant of the state of the army and the province. In the preceding years 
Italy had been desolated by pestilence and famine ; and a disaffected people 
ascribed the calamities of nature to the guilt or folly of their rulers. 


THE LOMBARDS ENTER ITALY 


Whatever might be the grounds of his security, Alboin neither expected nor 
encountered a Roman army in the field. He ascended the Julian Alps and 
looked down with contempt and desire on the fruitful plains to which his 
victory communicated the perpetual appellation of Lombardy. A faithful 
chieftain and a select band were stationed at Forum Julii, the modern Friuli, 
to guard the passes of the mountains. The Lombards respected the strength 
of Pavia, and listened to the prayers of the Trevisans : their slow and heavy 
multitudes proceeded to occupy the palace and city of Verona ; and Milan, 
now rising from her ashes, was invested by the powers of Alboin 
(September 3, 569). 


Terror preceded his march ; he found everywhere, or he left, a dreary 
solitude ; ^ and the pusillanimous Italians presumed, without a trial, that the 
stranger was invincible. Escaping to lakes, or rocks, or morasses, the 
affrighted crowds concealed some fragments of their wealth, and delayed 
the moment of their servitude. Paulinus, the patriarch of Aquileia, removed 


A Lombard Costume 


[1 The distaS story is told by PaulusP Diaconus, who wrote two centuries 
later and quoted a work a century earlier. Isidore of Seville,* however, who 
wrote only half a century after Narses’ recall, accuses him of calling in the 
Lombards. The story is none the less somewhat dubious. ] 


[“Hodgkin“ says of the Lombards: “They are the anarchists of the 
Volkerwanderung, whose delight is only in destruction, and who seem 
incapable of culture. Yet this is the race from which, in the fullness of time, 
under the transmuting power of the old Italian civilisation, were to spring 
Anselm and Lanfranc, Hildebrand and Dante Alighieri.” ] 
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his treasures, sacred and profane, to the isle of Grado, and his successors 
were adopted by the infant republic of Venice, which was continually 
enriched by the public calamities. Honoratus, who filled the chair of St. 
Ambrose, had credulously accepted the faithless offers of a capitulation ; 
and the archbishop, with the clergy and nobles of Milan, were driven by the 
perfidy of Alboin to seek a refuge in the less accessible ramparts of Genoa. 
Along the maritime coast, the courage of the inhabitants was supported by 
the facility of supply, the hopes of relief, and the power of escape ; but from 
the Trentine hills to the gates of Ravenna and Rome, the inland regions of 
Italy became, without a battle or a siege, the lasting patrimony of the 
Lombards. The submission of the people invited the barbarian to assume 
the character of a lawful sovereign, and the helpless exarch was confined to 
the office of announcing to the emperor Justin, the rapid and irretrievable 
loss of his provinces and cities. 


One city which had been diligently fortified by the Goths, resisted the arms 
of a new invader ; and while Italy was subdued by the flying detachments 
of the Lombards, the royal camp was fixed above three years before the 
western gate of Ticinum, or Pavia. The same courage which obtains the 
esteem of a civilised enemy, provokes the fury of a savage, and the 
impatient besieger had bound himself by a tremendous oath, that age, and 
sex, and dignity, should be confounded in a general massacre. The aid of 
famine at length enabled him to execute his bloody vow; but as Alboin 
entered the gate, his horse stumbled, fell, and could not be raised from the 
ground. One of his attendants was prompted by compassion, or piety, to 
interpret this miraculo’ IS sign as the wrath of heaven : the conqueror 
paused and relented ; he sheathed his sword, and, peacefully reposing 
himself in the palace of Theodoric, proclaimed to the trembling multitude, 
that they should live and obey. Delighted with the situation of a city, which 
was endeared to his pride by the difficulty of the purchase, the prince of the 
Lombards disdained the ancient glories of Milan; and Pavia, during some 
ages, was respected as the capital of the kingdom of Italy. 


THE END OF ALBOIN (573 A.D.) 


The reign of the founder was splendid and transient; and before he could 
regulate his new conquests, Alboin fell a sacrifice to domestic treason and 
female revenge. In a palace near Verona, which had not been erected for the 
barbarians, he feasted the companions of his arms ; intoxication was the 
reward of valour, and the king himself was tempted by appetite, or vanity, 
to exceed the ordinary measure of his intemperance. After draining many 
capacious bowls of Rsetian or Falernian wine, he called for the skull of 
Cunimund [the late Gepid king, his wife’s father], the noblest and most 
precious ornament of his sideboard. This cup of victory “ was accepted with 
horrid applause by the circle of the Lombard chiefs. 


[1 This custom of making a drinking cup of an enemy’s skull originally 
came from Asiatic Rcythia, and was widely diffused in northern Europe : 
nowhere was it more religiously observed than in Scandinavia, the cradle of 
the Lombards. Their historian avers that he had seen the cup with his own 
eyes: Hoc ne cui videretur impossibile, — veritatem in Christo loquor — 


ego hoc poculiim vidi in quodam diefesto, etc. Paulus Diaconus,p lib. ii. 
cap. 28. 


A modern Italian historian (Botta), totally unacquainted with the manners of 
the north, expresses great surprise at this act of Alboin : La naturale ferocia 
pel vino e per la vittoria a oltraggio fatta insolente, lo menava a tal atto di 
cui non i memoria nelle stone delle piu barbare nazioni, etc. The thing was 
common enough, as abundantly appears from the Scandinavian records. | 
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” Fill it again with wine,” exclaimed the inhuman conqueror, ” fill it to the 
brim ; carry this goblet to the queen, and request in my name that she would 
rejoice with her father.” In an agony of grief and rage, Rosamund had 
strength to utter, ” Let the will of my lord be obeyed,” and, touching it with 
her lips, pronounced a silent imprecation, that the insult should be washed 
away in the blood of Alboin. 


Some indulgence might be due to the resentment of a daughter, if she had 
not already violated the duties of a wife. Implacable in her enmity, or 
inconstant in her love, the queen of Italy had stooped from the throne to the 
arms of a subject ; and Helmichis, the king’s armour-bearer, was the secret 
minister of her pleasure and revenge. Against the proposal of the murder he 
could no longer urge the scruples of fidelity or gratitude ; but Helmichis 
trembled when he revolved the danger, as well as the guilt, when he 
recollected the matchless strength and intrepidity of a warrior whom he had 
so often attended in the field of battle. He pressed and obtained that one of 
the bravest champions of the Lombards should be associated to the 
enterprise ; but no more than a promise of secrecy could be drawn from the 
gallant Peredeo; and the mode of seduction employed by Rosamund betrays 
her shameless insensibility both to honour and love. She supplied the place 
of one of her female attendants, who was beloved by Peredeo, and 
contrived some excuse for darkness and silence, till she could inform her 
companion that he had enjoyed the queen of the Lombards, and that his 


own death, or the death of Alboin, must be the consequence of such 
treasonable adultery. In this alternative, he chose rather to be the 
accomplice than the victim of Rosamund, whose undaunted spirit was 
incapable of fear or remorse. She expected, and soon found, a favourable 
moment, when the king, oppressed with wine, had retired from the table to 
his afternoon slumbers. His faithless spouse was anxious for his health and 
repose ; the gates of the palace were shut, the arms removed, the attendants 
dismissed, and Rosamund, after lulling him to rest by her tender caresses, 
unbolted the chamber door and urged the reluctant conspirators to the deed. 


On the first alarm the warrior started from his couch. His sword, which he 
attempted to draw, had been fastened to the scabbard by the hand of 
Rosamund ; and a small stool, his only weapon, could not long protect him 
from the spears of the assassins. The daughter of Cunimund smiled in his 
fall ; his body was buried under the staircase of the palace, and the grateful 
posterity of the Lombards revered the tomb and the memory of their 
victorious leader. 


The ambitious Rosamund aspired to reign in the name of her lover. The city 
and palace of Verona were awed by her power, and a faithful band of her 
native Gepids was prepared to applaud the revenge and to second the 
wishes of their sovereign. But the Lombard chiefs, who fled in the first 
moments of consternation and disorder, had resumed their courage and 
collected their powers ; and the nation, instead of submitting to her reign, 
demanded, with unanimous cries, that justice should be executed on the 
guilty spouse and the murderers of their king. She sought a refuge among 
the enemies of her country, and a criminal who deserved the abhorrence of 
mankind was protected by the selfish policy of the exarch. With her 
daughter, the heiress of the Lombard throne, her two lovers, her trusty 
Gepids, and the spoils of the palace of Verona, Rosamund descended the 
Adige and the Po, and was transported by a Greek vessel to the safe harbour 
of Ravenna. Longinus beheld with delight the charms and the treasures of 
the widow of Alboin : her situation and her past conduct might justify the 
most licentious 
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proposals ; and she readily listened to the passion of a minister who, even in 
the decline of the empire, was respected as the equal of kings. The death of 
a jealous lover was an easy and grateful sacrifice ; and as Helmichis issued 
from the bath, he received the deadly potion from the hand of his mistress. 
The taste of the liquor, its speedy operation, and his experience of the 
character of Rosamund convinced him that he was poisoned. He pointed his 
dagger to her breast, compelled her to drain the remainder of the cup, and 
expired in a few minutes, with the consolation that she could not survive to 
enjoy the fruits of her wickedness. The daughter of Alboin and Rosamund, 
with the richest spoils of the Lombards, was embarked for Constantinople. 
The surprising strength of Peredeo amused and terrified the imperial court ; 
his blindness and revenge exhibited an imperfect copy of the adventures of 
Samson. By the free suffrage of the nation, in the assembly of Pavia, Cleph, 
one of their noblest chiefs, was elected as the successor of Alboin. Before 
the end of eighteen months the throne was polluted by a second murder, — 
Cleph was stabbed by the hand of a domestic. The regal office was 
suspended above ten years, during the minority of his son Authari, and Italy 
was divided and oppressed by a ducal aristocracy of thirty tyrants. i” 


Hard as was the rule of these ” guests,” they took only a third of the 
produce of the country, while the Visigoths had taken two-thirds, and the 
Burgundians nearly as much. Then the 26,000 Saxons, weary of the 
presumption of their Lombard allies, decided to evacuate Italy for Gaul. On 
their first visit to Dauphine, the Roman general Mummolus drove them 
back with slaughter. About a year later the Saxons tried again at harvest 
time. Mummolus allowed them to pass through only on payment of a heavy 
toll. The Saxons went back to their old home ; but the Swabians had moved 
in, and being driven to bay, slew almost all the host. 


The Lombards had soon drifted round Rome ; and in 574, under Cleph, had 
the city besieged. The emperor Justin sent a corn fleet to save the city from 
starvation ; and in 575 sent an army under his son-in-law Braduarius, who 
lost both the battle and his life. 


Still in 579 the popes are crying eastward for help. In 578 the new emperor, 
Tiberius 11, sent money to buy a little respite. Meanwhile, between 568 and 


575, the Lombards had five times gone raiding into Gaul. Twice the brave 
Mummolus threw them back. In 584 the Austrasians, bribed by the emperor 
Maurice, invaded Italy under their young leader Childebert, and the 
Lombards were forced to pay them to leave the country. This convinced the 
Lombards that their ducal oligarchy was a failure ; and they made a king of 
Cleph’s son Authari, giving him the prenomen of Flavins, which thereafter 
all the Lombard kings retained. « 


Under the standard of their new king, the conquerors of Italy withstood 
three successive invasions, one of which was led by Childebert himself, the 
last of the Merovingian race who descended from the Alps. The first 
expedition was defeated by the jealous animosity of the Franks and 
Alamanni. In the second they were vanquished in a bloody battle, with 
more loss and dishonour than they had sustained since the foundation of 
their monarchy. Impatient for revenge, they returned a third time with 
accumulated force, and Authari yielded to the fury of the torrent. The troops 
and treasures of the Lombards were distributed in the walled towns between 
the Alps and the Apennine. A nation, less sensible of danger than of fatigue 
and delay, soon murmured against the folly of their twenty commanders ; 
and the hot vapours of an Italian sun infected with disease those tramontane 
bodies which had already suffered the vicissitudes of intemperance and 
famine. The powers 
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that were inadequate to the conquest were more than sufi&cient for the 
desolation of the country ; nor could the trembling natives distinguish 
between their enemies and their deliverers. If the junction of the 
Merovingian and imperial forces had been effected in the neighbourhood of 
Milan, perhaps they might have subverted the throne of the Lombards ; but 
the Franks awaited six days the signal of a flaming village, and the arms of 
the Greeks were idly employed in the reduction of Modena and Parma, 
which were torn from them after the retreat of their transalpine allies. The 
victorious Authari asserted his claim to the dominion of Italy. At the foot of 


the Rsetian Alps, he subdued the resistance, and rifled the hidden treasures, 
of a sequestered island in the lake of Comum. At the extreme point of 
Calabria he touched with his spear a column on the seashore of Rhegium, 
proclaiming that ancient landmark to stand the immovable boundary of his 
kingdom. 


EXTENT OF LOMBARD SWAY 


During a period of two hundred years, Italy was unequally divided between 
the kingdom of the Lombards and the exarchate of Ravenna. The offices 
and professions, which the jealousy of Constantine had separated, were 
united by the indulgence of Justinian ; and eighteen successive exarchs 
were invested, in the decline of the empire, with the full remains of civil, of 
military, and even of ecclesiastical power. Their immediate jurisdiction, 
which was afterwards consecrated as the patrimony of St. Peter, extended 
over the modern Romagna, the marshes or valleys of Ferrara and 
Commachio ; five maritime cities from Rimini to Ancona, and a second 
inland Pentapolis, between the Adriatic coast and the hills of the Apennine. 
Three subordinate provinces, of Rome, of Venice, and of Naples, which 
were divided by hostile lands from the palace of Ravenna, acknowledged, 
both in peace and war, the supremacy of the exarch. The duchy of Rome 
appears to have included the Tuscan, Sabine, and Latian conquests of the 
first four hundred years of the city, and the limits may be distinctly traced 
along the coast from Civita Vecchia, to Tarracina, and with the course of the 
Tiber from Ameria and Narni to the port of Ostia. The numerous islands 
from Grado to Chiozza, composed the infant dominion of Venice ; but the 
more accessible towns on the continent were overthrown by the Lombards, 
who beheld with impotent fury a new capital rising from the waves. The 
power of the dukes of Naples was circumscribed by the bay and the 
adjacent isles, by the hostile territory of Capua, and by the Roman colony of 
Amalfi, whose industrious citizens, by the invention of the mariner’s 
compass, have unveiled the face of the globe. The three islands of Sardinia, 
Corsica, and Sicily, still adhered to the empire ; and the acquisition of the 
farther Calabria removed the landmark of Authari from the shore of 
Rhegium to the isthmus of Con-sentia. In Sardinia, the savage mountaineers 
preserved the liberty and religion of their ancestors ; but the husbandmen of 
Sicily were chained to their rich and cultivated soil. Rome was oppressed 
by the iron sceptre of the exarchs, and a Greek, perhaps a eunuch, insulted 
with impunity the ruins of the Capitol. But Naples soon acquired the 
privilege of electing her own dukes ; the independence of Amalfi was the 
fruit of commerce ; and the voluntary attachment of Venice was finally 
ennobled by an equal alliance with the Eastern Empire. On the map of Italy, 


the measure of the exarchate occupies a very inadequate space, but it 
included an ample proportion of wealth, industry, and population. 
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The most faithful and valuable subjects escaped from the barbarian yoke ; 
and the banners of Pavia and Verona, of Milan and Padua, were displayed in 
their respective quarters by the new inhabitants of Ravenna. The remainder 
of Italy was possessed by the Lombards ; and from Pavia, the royal seat, 
their kingdom was extended to the east, the north, and the west, as far as the 
confines of the Avars, the Bavarians, and the Franks of Austrasia and 
Burgundy. In the language of modern geography, it is now represented by 
the Terra Firma of the Venetian republic, Tyrol, the Milanese, Piedmont, the 
coast of Genoa, Mantua, Parma, and Modena, the grand duchy of Tuscany, 
and a large portion of the ecclesiastical state from Perugia to the Adriatic. 
The dukes, and at length the princes, of Benevento survived the monarchy, 
and propagated the name of the Lombards. From Capua to Tarentum they 
reigned near five hundred years. 


In comparing the proportion of the victorious and the vanquished people, 
the change of language will afford the most probable inference. According 
to this standard it will appear, that the Lombards of Italy, and the Visigoths 
of Spain, were less numerous than the Franks or Burgundians ; and the 
conquerors of Gaul must yield, in their turn, to the multitude of Saxons and 
Angles who almost eradicated the idioms of Britain. The modern Italian has 
been insensibly formed by the mixture of nations : the awkwardness of the 
barbarians in the nice management of declensions and conjugations, 
reduced them to the use of articles and auxiliary verbs ; and many new 
ideas have been expressed by Teutonic appellations. Yet the principal stock 
of technical and familiar words is found to be of Latin derivation ; and if we 
were sufficiently conversant with the obsolete, the rustic, and the municipal 
dialects of ancient Italy, we should trace the origin of many terms which 
might, perhaps, be rejected by the classic purity of Rome. 


A numerous army constitutes but a small nation, and the powers of the 
Lombards were soon diminished by the retreat of the twenty thousand Sax- 
ons. When Alboin descended from the Alps, he invested his nephew, the 
first duke of Friuli, with the command of the province and the people ; but 
the prudent Gisulf would have declined the dangerous office, unless he had 
been permitted to choose, among the nobles of the Lombards, a sufficient 
number of families to form a perpetual colony of soldiers and subjects. In 
the progress of conquest, the same option could not be granted to the dukes 
of Brescia or Bergamo, of Pavia or Turin, of Spoleto or Benevento ; but 
each of these, and each of their colleagues, settled in his appointed district 
with a band of followers who resorted to his standard in war and his 
tribunal in peace. Their attachment was free and honourable : resigning the 
gifts and benefits which they had accepted, they might emigrate with their 
families into the jurisdiction of another duke ; but their absence from the 
kingdom was punished with death, as a crime of military desertion. 


The posterity of the first conquerors struck a deeper root into the soil, 
which, by every motive of interest and honour, they were bound to defend. 
A Lombard was born the soldier of his king and his duke ; and the civil 
assemblies of the nation displayed the banners, and assumed the appellation 
of a regular army. Of this army, the pay and the rewards were drawn from 
the conquered provinces ; and the distribution, which was not effected till 
after the death of Alboin, is disgraced by the foul marks of injustice and 
rapine. 


Many of the most wealthy Italians were slain or banished ; the remainder 


were divided among the strangers ; and a tributary obligation was imposed 
(under the name of hospitality), of paying to the Lombards a third part of 
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was abolished by a more simple and solid tenure. Either the Roman 
landlord was expelled by his strong and insolent guest ; or the annual 


payment, a third of the produce, was exchanged by a more equitable 
transaction for an adequate proportion of landed property. Under these 
foreign masters, the business of agriculture, in the cultivation of corn, vines, 
and olives, was exercised with degenerate skill and industry by the labour 
of the slaves and natives. But the occupations of a pastoral life were more 
pleasing to the idleness of the barbarians. In the rich meadows of Venetia, 
they restored and improved the breed of horses for which that province had 
once been illustrious. 


THE REIGN AND WOOING OF AUTHARI 


So rapid was the influence of climate and example, that the Lombards of 
the fourth generation surveyed with curiosity and affright the portraits of 
their savage forefathers. Their heads were shaven behind, but the shaggy 
locks hung over their eyes and mouths, and a long beard represented the 
name and character of the nation. Their dress consisted of loose linen 
garments, after the fashion of the Anglo-Saxons, which were decorated, in 
their opinion, with broad stripes of variegated colours. The legs and feet 
Avere clothed in long hose, and open sandals ; and even in the security of 
peace a trusty sword was constantly girt to their side. Yet this strange 
apparel, and horrid aspect, often concealed a gentle and generous 
disposition : and as soon as the rage of battle had subsided, the captives and 
subjects were sometimes surprised by the humanity of the victor. The vices 
of the Lombards were the effect of passion, of ignorance, of intoxication ; 
their virtues are the more laudable, as they were not affected by the 
hypocrisy of social manners, nor imposed by the rigid constraint of laws 
and education. The adventurous gallantry of Authari breathes the true spirit 
of chivalry and romance. After the loss of his promised bride, a 
Merovingian princess, he sought in marriage the daughter of the king of 
Bavaria ; and Garibald accepted the alliance of the Italian monarch. 
Impatient of the slow progress of negotiation, the ardent lover escaped from 
his palace and visited the court of Bavaria in the train of his own embassy. 
At the public audience, the unknown stranger advanced to the throne, and 
informed Garibald that the ambassador was indeed the minister of state, but 
that he alone was the friend of Authari, who had trusted him with the 
delicate commission of making a faithful report of the charms of his spouse. 


Theudelinda was summoned to undergo this important examination ; and 
after a pause of silent rapture, he hailed her as the queen of Italy, and 
humbly requested that, according to the custom of the nation, she would 
present a cup of wine to the first of her new subjects. By the command of 
her father she obeyed : Authari received the cup in his turn, and, in 
restoring it to the princess, he secretly touched her hand, and drew his own 
finger over his face and lips. In the evening, Theudelinda imparted to her 
nurse the indiscreet familiarity of the stranger, and was comforted by the 
assurance that such boldness could proceed only from the king, her 
husband, who, by his beauty and courage, appeared worthy of her love. The 
ambassadors were dismissed ; no sooner did they reach the confines of Italy 
than Authari, raising himself on his horse, darted his battle-axe against a 
tree with incomparable strength and dexterity. ” Such,” said he to the 
astonished Bavarians, ” such are the strokes of the king of the Lombards.” 
On the approach 
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of a French army, Garibald and his daughter took refuge in the dominions 
of their ally ; and the marriage was comsummated in the palace of Verona. 
At the end of one year, it was dissolved by the death of Authari (Sept. 5th, 
590), but the virtues of Theudelinda had endeared her to the nation, and she 
was permitted to bestow, with her hand, the sceptre of the Italian kingdom. 


LOMBARD GOVERNMENT AND LAW 


From this fact, as well as from similar events, it is certain that the Lombards 
possessed freedom to elect their sovereign, and sense to decline the frequent 
use of that dangerous privilege. The public revenue arose from the produce 
of land, and the profits of justice. When the independent dukes agreed that 
Authari should ascend the throne of his father, they endowed the regal 
office with a fair moiety of their respective domains. The proudest nobles 
aspired to the honours of servitude near the person of their prince : he 
rewarded the fidelity of his vassals by the precarious gift of pensions and ” 
benefices ” ; and atoned for the injuries of war by the rich foundation of 
monasteries and churches. In peace a judge, a leader in war, he never 
usurped the powers of a sole and absolute legislator. The king of Italy 
convened the national assemblies in the palace, or more probably in the 
fields of Pavia : his great council was composed of the persons most 
eminent by their birth and dignities ; but the validity, as well as the 
execution, of their decrees, depended on the approbation of the ” faithful ” 
people, the ” fortunate ” army of the Lombards. 


About fourscore years after the conquest of Italy, their traditional customs 
were transcribed in Teutonic Latin, and ratified by the consent of the prince 
and people : some new regulations were introduced, more suitable to their 
present condition ; the example of Rothari was imitated by the wisest of his 
successors, and the laws of the Lombards have been esteemed the least 
imperfect of the barbaric codes. Secure by their courage in the possession of 
liberty, these rude and hasty legislators were incaj)able of balancing the 
powers of the constitution, or of discussing the nice theory of political 
government. 


Such crimes as threatened the life of the sovereign, or the safety of the state, 
were adjudged worthy of death ; but their attention was principally confined 
to the defence of the person and property of the subject. According to the 
strange jurisprudence of the times, the guilt of blood might be redeemed by 
a fine ; yet the high price of nine hundred pieces of gold declares a just 
sense of the value, of a simple citizen. Less atrocious injuries, a wound, a 
fracture, a blow, an opprobrious word, were measured with scrupulous and 
almost ridiculous diligence ; and the prudence of the legislator encouraged 


the ignoble practice of bartering honour and revenge for a pecuniary 
compensation. 


The ignorance of the Lombards, in the state of paganism or Christianity, 
gave implicit credit to the malice and mischief of witchcraft ; but the judges 
of the seventeenth century might have been instructed and confounded by 
the wisdom of Rothari, who derides the absurd superstition, and protects the 
wretched victims of popular or judicial cruelty. The same spirit of a 
legislator, superior to his age and country, may be ascribed to Liutprand, 
who condemns, while he tolerates, the impious and inveterate abuse of 
duels, observing from his own experience, that the juster cause had often 
been oppressed by successful violence. 
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Whatever merit may be discovered in the laws of the Lombards, they are 
the genuine fruit of the reason of the barbarians, who never admitted the 
bishops of Italy to a seat in their legislative councils. But the succession of 
their kings is marked with virtue and ability ; the troubled series of their 
annals is adorned with fair intervals of peace, order, and domestic happiness 
; and the Italians enjoyed a milder and more equitable government than any 
of the other kingdoms which had been founded on the ruins of the Western 
Empire. 


THE DECAY OP EOME 


Amidst the arms of the Lombards, and under the despotism of the Greeks, 
we again inquire into the fate of Rome, which had reached, about the close 
of the sixth century, the lowest period of her depression. By the removal of 
the seat of empire, and the successive loss of the provinces, the sources of 
public and private opulence were exhausted ; the lofty tree under whose 
shade the nations of the earth had reposed, was deprived of its leaves and 
branches, and the sapless trunk was left to wither on the ground. The 
ministers of command, and the messengers of victory, no longer met on the 
Appian or Flaminian way ; and the hostile approach of the Lombards was 
often felt, and continually feared. The inhabitants shut or opened their gates 
with a trembling hand, beheld from the walls the flames of their houses, and 
heard the lamentations of their brethren, who were coupled together like 
dogs, and dragged away into distant slavery beyond the sea and the 
mountains. The Campagna of Rome was speedily reduced to the state of a 
dreary wilderness, in which the land is barren, the waters are impure, and 
the air is infectious. 


Curiosity and ambition no longer attracted the nations to the capital of the 
world : but if chance or necessity directed the steps of a wandering stranger, 
he contemplated with horror the vacancy and solitude of the city, and might 
be tempted to ask, Where is the senate, and where are the people ? Ina 
season of excessive rains, the Tiber swelled above its banks, and rushed 
with irresistible violence into the valleys of the Seven Hills. A pestilential 
disease arose from the stagnation of the deluge, and so rapid was the 
contagion, that fourscore persons expired in an hour, in the midst of a 
solemn procession which implored the mercy of Heaven. 


A society in which marriage is encouraged and industry prevails, soon 
repairs the accidental losses of pestilence and war ; but as the far greater 
part of the Romans was condemned to hopeless indigence and celibacy, the 
depopulation was constant and visible, and the gloomy enthusiasts might 
expect the approaching failure of the human race. Yet the number of 
citizens still exceeded the measure of subsistence : their precarious food 
was supplied from the harvests of Sicily or Egypt ; and the frequent 
repetition of famine betrays the inattention of the emperor to a distant 


province. The edifices of Rome were exposed to the same ruin and decay ; 
the mouldering fabrics were easily overthrown by inundations, tempests, 
and earthquakes ; and the monks, who had occupied the most advantageous 
stations, exulted in their base triumph over the ruins of antiquity. 


It is commonly believed, that Pope Gregory I attacked the temples, and 
mutilated the statues, of the city ; that by the command of the barbarian, the 
Palatine library was reduced to ashes ; and that the history of Livy was the 
peculiar mark of his absurd and mischievous fanaticism. The writings of 
Gregory himself reveal his implacable aversion to the monuments of classic 
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genius : and he points his severest censure against the profane learning of a 
bishop, who taught the art of grammar, studied the Latin poets, and 
pronounced with the same voice the praises of Jupiter and those of Christ. 
But the evidence of his destructive rage is doubtful and recent ; tlie temple 
of Peace, or the theatre of Marcellus, have been demolished by the slow 
operation of ages, and a formal proscription would have multiplied the 
copies of Virgil and Livy in the countries which were not subject to the 
ecclesiastical dictator. 


Like Thebes, or Babylon, or Carthage, the name of Rome might have been 
erased from the earth, if the city had not been animated by a vital principle, 
which again restored her to honour and dominion. w 


THE LOMBARD KINGS (636-712 A.D.) 


Theudelinda had chosen for her husband and co-ruler, the Thuringian duke 
Agilulf who reigned from 590 to 615. Under these two the Arian Lombards 
kept peace with the Catholic church, and Pope Gregory the Great, who is 
more fully treated under the history of the papacy, deserves honour for 


arranging the peace and preventing a conspiracy to massacre the Lombards 
as the French were butchered on the day of the Sicilian Vespers. 


Agilulf was followed by Adalwald (Adeloald), 615-624, and he by Ariwald 
(Arioald), 624-636, who was followed by Rothari (636-652). « 


From the time when Rothari established the Lombard monarchy by his 
strong hand, to the reign of Liutprand, the first king who deliberately 
conceived the design of uniting the whole of Italy under his sceptre, the 
throne of Pavia passed through many vicissitudes, and the monarchy could 
only maintain its authority with difficulty against the power of the aspiring 
nobles, and of the dukes in particular. Rodwald, the son of Rothari, hav-ing 
been assassinated, after a reign of barely six months (652), by a Lombard 
whom he had grievously insulted, loyalty to the memory of Queen 
Theudelinda led the nation to set her nephew Aribert, the son of Gundwald 
of Asti, on the throne. The reign of this monarch (653-661), the first 
Catholic king of the Lombards, is shrouded in obscurity. According to the 
dispositions made by him on his deathbed, his two youthful sons, Godebert 
and Perctarit, were to divide his dominions, one fixing his capital at Pavia 
and the other at Milan. The consequence of this ill-judged arrangement was 
a fratricidal civil war. Both belligerents appealed for aid to Grimwald, duke 
of Benevento, and thus gave this powerful and ambitious ruler the 
opportunity of placing the crown on his own head (662-671). He entered 
Pavia as the ally of Godebert ; but seized the first favourable moment to 
murder the young king. Thereupon Perctarit of Milan, the other brother, 
dreading a like fate for himself, fled to the Avars, leaving his wife 
Rodelinda and his infant son Cunincbert behind him. 


Grimwald, who had married the daughter of Aribert, then ruled the 
Lombard kingdom for ten years with vigour and prudence, and successfully 
repelled the attacks of the Franks on the west and of the Greeks on the east. 
When a Lombard duke, Lupus of Friuli by name, refused to swear 
allegiance to him, he instigated the chagan of the Avars to make war on the 
recalcitrant noble. The disloyal governor and the majority of his comrades 
in arms fell in a four days’ battle against the barbarians (663). The Avars, 
however, obstinately refused to evacuate the territory which they had 


purchased with their blood. Grimwald was forced to muster an army to 
coerce them, but 
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[671-712 A.D.] he avoided giving battle and ultimately succeeded by 
artifice in inducing his savage visitors to withdraw. In order to secure 
himself against revolt and disloyalty for the future, he conferred the most 
important dukedoms on his own adherents and friends, taking care to 
bestow the municipal territories {civitates) upon persons who were not 
Native to the respective cities and so had no ties to the soil. Accordingly 
Benevento fell to the share of his son Romwald ; Spoleto to his faithful 
comrade Transamund, on whom he also bestowed his daughter in marriage ; 
and the duchy of Friuli to Wechtari of Vicenza. 


Grimwald was nevertheless unable to secure the crown for his own line. 
Death had barely closed the formidable monarch’s eyes before Perctarit was 
conducted from the frontier to Pa via and proclaimed king amidst loud 
rejoicings, while Garibald, Grimwald’s son, disappeared from the scene. Of 
Perctarit’s subsequent reign (671-686), in which he associated his son 
Cunincbert (686-700) with him in the government, we know nothing except 
that he waged a protracted war with Alahis, duke of Trient, who had 
rebelled against him. After the death of Perctarit the struggle took a turn so 
unfavourable to the royal cause that Alahis, who in the meantime had added 
the duchy of Brescia to that of Trient, marched into Pavia, forced the king 
to take refuge on an island in Lake Como, and proclaimed himself king. His 
reign was brief. Desertion and treachery weakened his cause, and he fell in 
a decisive battle against Cunincbert not far from Como. Cunincbert then 
took up his residence once more in the royal palace at Pavia. 


DECLINE OF THE LOMBARD KINGDOM 


Under Cunincbert’s son Liutbert, who succeeded as a minor under the 
guardianship of Duke Ansprand, the kingdom of Lombardy fell on evil 
days. Raginbert, the son of Godebert, a scion of the royal house, who had 
risen in the reign of Cunincbert to the rank of Duke of Turin, now advanced 
pretensions to the throne. Ansprand and his ally, Rothari of Bergamo, were 
defeated on the field of Novara, where the fortunes of Italy have so often 
been decided. Raginbert did not long survive his victory ; but his son 
Aribert maintained his claims and won a second victory over the opposite 
party at Pavia. Ansprand escaped to the island in Lake Como where 
Cunincbert had formerly found refuge ; the young king fell into the hands 
of the victors. Rothari withdrew to his own duchy of Bergamo, but expiated 
his short-lived dream of sovereignty (for he had aspired to the throne 
himself) by an untimely death in prison at Turin. The ill-starred Liutbert 
was murdered in his bath about the same time, and Ansprand was forced to 
leave his last refuge on Italian soil and flee across the Alps. 


Aribert now reigned at Pavia without a rival (701-712). But strenuously as 
he strove to carb the power of the dukes and to win popularity by the justice 
of his administration, he was unable to maintain his sovereignty. For eight 
years Ansprand had waited in vain at the court of the duke of Bavaria for 
the aid he desired. In the ninth it was granted. He entered upper Italy at the 
head of an imposing force ” to set upon his own head the crown he had not 
been able to keep for his ward.” Aribert, though not defeated in the field, 
lost heart and absconded to Pavia. A mutiny arose in the army in 
consequence, the king’s life seemed to be in danger, and he resolved upon 
flight. He tried to swim the Ticino, but the weight of the gold he had taken 
with him dragged him down and he was drowned. The reins 
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of government were then assumed (712) by Ansprand, ” a man of 
conspicuous valour and rare wisdom.” He had only three months to enjoy 
the good fortune for which he had striven so long ; but on his deathbed he 
had the joy of seeing his son Liutprand raised to the throne and 
acknowledged king in a solemn assembly of the people. a; 


KEIGN OF LIUTPRAND (712-744 A.D.) 


Between the 6th and 13th of June, 712, which is the date, as nearly as we 
can fix it, when Flavins Liutprand came to the throne, he was, according to 
all records, in the prime of his manhood. He took to wife a Bavarian 
princess, Guntrud, the child of Theudibert, who bore him a daughter, their 
only offspring. The exact time of his marriage is not known. It took place 
not long after Aribert of the Cottian Alps made his donation to the Roman 
church ; the year in which Gregory II became pope. If this circumstance is 
taken in connection with the fact that between 715-716 the Bavarian duke, 
Theodo I (Theudibert’s father), undertook a journey to Rome, highly 
important to the clerical interests of Bavaria, it cannot be doubted that this 
duke, whose house had so long been allied in friendship with Liutprand, 
must have tarried in Pavia to see the king, and that at this interview the 
further tie of a marriage alliance was first discussed. 


The intimate relations between the Bavarians and Lombards lasted up to a 
late period ; they were at one time neighbours in Pannonia, and earlier still 
there are authenticated accounts of their being related as is shown by the 
close resemblance in their customs and speech. Most of our information 
drawn from the eaxiiest Bavarian chronicles, we owe to Paulus, the 
historian of the Lombards. Even before these latter wandered into Italy the 
marriage of Walderada, widow of Theudebald of Austrasia and daughter of 
the Lombard Wacho, had taken place with Garibald, the first duke of 
Bavaria, under whose reign that country became in fact a dependency of 
France. 


The earlier theory that the Bavarians were once among the Alboin peoples 
has, it is true, been energetically opposed, but, as the author of this history 
believes, without grounds. Even as far back as the three kings in Italy, 


Authari took to wife a Bavarian princess, the much-chronicled Theudelinda, 
who gave to the kingdom a new dynasty, — if such a word can be used in 
speaking of the Lombards — and to a certain extent, a new faith. 


Many traces are to be found of the subsequent intercourse between the two 
races, but a close and really important connection did not, so far as can be 
discovered from the scanty sources of information at our disposal, occur 
until the time of King Ansprand, 


Theodo I had divided his country into five parts, of which he kept one for 
himself, assigning the remaining four divisions to his four sons — 
Theudibert, Grimwald, Tassilo II, and Theodobald. Rudhart’s supposition 
was that Theudibert, with whom the Lombards came almost exclusively 
into touch, kept the south division, adjoining Liutp rand’s kingdom, 
together with the see of Salzburg. 


After Theodobald’s early death his inheritance fell to his surviving brothers 
; and the same was the case with Theodo’s land after his death in 717 or in 
722. 


In the year 724 Theudibert also died. He seems to have exercised a kind of 
supremacy over his brother. He left behind him a son, Hucpert, 
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brother-in-law to Liutprand ; when, as presently happened, Grimwald 
wished to make himself supreme ruler in Bavaria, and to overthrow 
Hucpert, he turned to his neighbours over the border for help. He received 
it, and it was on this occasion that Liutprand built some forts on the Etsch 
(Adige). 


LIUTPRAND AND MARTEL 


The wanderings of the Bavarian dukes had given another powerful 
neighbour, Charles Martel, the ruler of the Franks, the opportunity of 
interfering with them. There are proofs that friendly intercourse existed 
between the Franks and the Lombards, even before the latter migrated to 
Italy. Theudebert I, one of the few descendants of Clovis who has left an 
honourable name in history, was wedded to Wisigarda, a daughter of King 
Wacho, whose second daughter, Walderada, was the first wife of 
Theudebald, the illegitimate son of the successor of Theudebert. All 
friendly relations between these two peoples ceased with Alboin, who, 
before he married the notorious Rosamund, took to wife a daughter of 
Clotair I, named either Clotosuinda or Flutswinda, and after his time we 
find them opposed and hostile to one another. At first during the years 568, 
571, 572, 574, and 575, there were only insignificant battles, brought about 
by the incursions of the Lombard tribes who were not yet settled in the 
Frankish territory. More serious, and not exactly conducive to fame or 
success for the Franks, were the wars which Childebert II, in pursuance of 
an agreement made by him with the East Roman emperor, himself 
conducted against Authari down to the year 590. It was only under Agilulf 
that peace was actually secured in 591. 


In 605, in connection with the marriage of King Adalwald with a daughter 
of Theudebert II, a bond of ” everlasting peace between the Franks and 
Lombards” was sworn to. We are also told by Paulus that King Grimwald 
almost completely annihilated a Frankish host, which had passed from 
Provence into upper Italy, but no exact date is furnished. It was only when 
under the strong rule of the first Carlovingians on the one hand and of 
Liutprand on the other, when order was to some extent restored in both 
kingdoms, that the two rulers once more approached one another with a 
view to the discussion of a foreign policy. In 725 Charles Martel undertook 
his first campaign, in order to put the Bavarians in mind of their long- 
forgotten dependence on the Franks. There are no chronicles which tell us 
whether or not Liutprand then came into communication with his great 
contemporary. But it is certain that a good understanding existed between 
them in the years which followed, a friendship which only grew closer with 


time. This is proved chiefly by the fact that Charles Martel, in his thirties, 
sent his youthful son Pepin (born 714 or 715) to the Lombard king that the 
king might cut off his hair “according to the custom.” This Liutprand did, 
assuming by this act the place of second father to the young man, 
afterwards sending him home, enriched by many presents. According to 
two later chroniclers Charles had then already concluded an alliance with 
Liutprand, an assertion which the historian has rather deduced from later 
occurrences, than based upon any exact knowledge of the actual facts. 


When the Saracens again invaded Gaul, and had pushed on into Provence, 
Charles sent envoys bearing presents to Liutprand, and asked him for 
assistance, which was granted. The report of a Lombard army in the 
neighbourhood was sufficient to induce the “unbelievers,” who had reached 
the valley of Susa, to retreat, and to the abandonment of Aries (Arelate). 
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LIUTPRAND AND THE ITALIAN POWERS 


The expeditions to Bavaria and France are the only ones Liutprand 
undertook outside of Italy. Even within the peninsula his predecessors had 
not left him very much to do. The change of rulers repeatedly enforced in 
the second half of the seventh and the beginning of the eighth century was, 
of course, anything but advantageous to the aggrandisement of the Lombard 
royal house. The leading forces in the country, the dukes, whose power 
dated from the earliest monarchical times in Italy, made what use they could 
of the internecine discord to assert their own authority. 


At the extreme point of independence of the crown stood the Beneventine 
dukes, who from time immemorial had maintained a unique position in the 
south, being indeed recognised by constitutional law as almost independent 
of the kingly power. They traced back their origin to royal blood, to Duke 
Gisulf of Friuli, a brother of Alboin. 


In 731 Liutprand found an opportunity to interfere in Beneventine affairs. 
He came in person to Benevento, and took away with him his grand- 
nephew who was not of age, whilst in his place he installed his nephew 
Gregory, leaving him peacefully established before he returned. 


Gregory, after a reign of about seven years, met his death by violence in 
738. By this time the opponents in south Lombardy had chosen a duke for 
themselves in the person of the otherwise unknown Gottschalk. Whether he 
had any connection and if so, of what kind, with the native princely house is 
not to be learned from any of the records. According to PaulusP he ruled for 
three years, 738 or 739 to 742. In the last year, as Liutprand having 
completely subjugated Spoleto betook himself to an expedition against 
Benevento, Gottschalk was attacked by the Beneventines, who were hostile 
to him, and killed. Thus Liutprand on his arrival found his way clear, and 
placed his great-nephew, now grown to man’s estate, upon the ducal throne 
as Gisulf II. He then returned to Pavia, and from that time had no occasion 
to interfere further in Benevento. In Spoleto a similar state of things was the 
consequence of similar circumstances. 


The Friulian princes owe their distinguished position to the province which 
Alboin “lent to his cousin Gisulf, his marpahis,“ and which was occupied 
by the flower of the Lombard warriors, and more particularly owing to the 
circumstance that it formed the frontier which was so much exposed to the 
attacks of the Avars. After the frightful defeat, which Gisulf had once 
sustained from the Avars, the Lombards bore themselves manfully under 
constantly recurring attacks ; the sons and successors of the first dukes, 
Taso and Cacco, succeeding in extending their territory as far as what was 
afterwards called the Windisch boundary-land, the Slav inhabitants of 
which paid tribute to Friuli up to the time of the duke Ratchis. A second 
great defeat which Duke Ferdulf suffered at the turn of the seventh century 
seemed to have no further consequences. 


Not long after Ferdulf s death, which was followed by a short interregnum, 
Pemmo, father of two kings of widely different characters. King Ratchis 
and Aistulf, received the dukedom from Aribert IT. His reign seems to have 
been a long one, extending over forty years — that is, far into the time of 
Liutprand. His first endeavour was to heal the wounds which Ferdulf’s 
rashness had inflicted upon his country. By a victory in the neighbourhood 
of Villach he succeeded in sending home a newly arrived tribe of Slavs 
(Avars) after they had been severely punished. He concluded a peace with 
his enemy, who from that time forward cherished a salutary 
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respect for the Friulian arms. In later years, however, by his conflict with 
Callistus, patriarch of Aquileia, he drew on himself the serious displeasure 
of the king which eventually led to the loss of his dukedom. Till then, the 
patriarchs, not being secure in their own dominions from the enmity of the 
East Romans, had always resided at Cormona, but Callistus, who was a 
“very elegant nobleman” and moreover a particular favourite of Liutprand, 
who had assisted him to the attainment of his dignity, found the residence of 


his predecessors in authority too undistinguished, and decided to remove to 
Friuli, which appeared to him far more suitable. Unfortunately, there 
already resided here, with the consent of the dukes, the bishop of the 
neighbouring Tulia Carnica, whose see was at that time held by Amator. 
The ambitious, high-spirited patriarch drove him, without ceremony, from 
his own house, and coolly took possession of it. Pemmo, who witnessed this 
proceeding, but with great disfavour, was not prepared to allow such a thing 
to happen in his own town. He arrested Callistus, whose life was for some 
time in danger, kept him in prison, and ” let him eat the bread of sorrow.” 
When Liutprand was informed of the oppression of one of his proteges he 
took energetic measures, deposed the reigning duke and installed in his 
stead, Ratchis, the duke’s elder son. 


Soon after his appointment, he undertook a successful expedition to 
devastate the Slav population in Carinthia, with the intention of giving them 
a warning against any invasion of his territory. With this our information 
concerning the history of Friuli during the reign of Liutprand comes to an 
end. 


LIUTPRAND, THE POPE, AND CONSTANTINOPLE 


When Liutprand came to the throne, Peter Constantine was pope at Rome 
(708-715) and appeared to have no relations with the Lombard king. The 
first hint of any communication between the two powers relates to a 
donation of ecclesiastical properties from the Cottian Alps, which King 
Aribert II had once made to Pope John VII (705-707) and which Liutprand, 
on his accession, now confirmed to Constantine I, after whose death the gift 
was revoked, but finally, on the request of Gregory II, again renewed. 


Somewhere about this year (717-718) may be dated the first split between 
the East Romans and the Lombards, and indeed it was the Beneventines 
who were responsible for the first hostilities. It appears that Constantinople 
possessed a not inconsiderable district in the heart of the Benevento 
territory, a duchy which comprised among other towns Naples, Amalfi, 
Sorrento, Misenura, Puteoli, and Cumae. In a time of peace, Romwald II 
seized upon the last-named town which was fortified and therefore of some 
importance. Gregory II, who at this time, previous to the dispute about 
iconoclasm, was well disposed towards the Byzantines, interposed with 


argument, threats of displeasure, and demands for restitution, but in vain. 
Finally he induced the Greek duke, John of Naples, to intervene, which was 
from the first his obvious duty. John marched into Cumse in the dead of 
night and took possession of the place ; three hundred Lombards, among 
them one Gastald, met their death, and five hundred were led captive to 
Naples. As a reward Gregory gave John of Naples 70 pounds in gold, which 
he had promised him if he would undertake the business. 


Liutprand was not personally affected by this proceeding, as Benevento had 
at that time nothing to do with the Lombard kingdom and existed as an 
independent duchy. 
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Since the open outbreak of the quarrel about the images, (as described 
previously under the history of Leo the Isaurian and more fully under the 
papacy), however, he showed himself inimical first to the extension of the 
emperor’s possessions in Italy, and in pursuance of the same policy, to 
Rome as well, which nominally at least was still under imperial rule. 


The sides taken in the conflicts which followed, although varying from time 
to time, may be given briefly as follows : On one side Liutprand against 
East Rome — the lawful emperor and he never being on friendly terms; on 
the other the pope — an unequivocal enemy to the emperor ever since the 
image quarrel, but none the less no sincere ally of the Lombard king, whose 
ever-extending power he worked in every way to counteract, whilst keeping 
on the alert lest his machinations to this end should advance the Byzantine 
interests. He also, when occasion offered, called in the aid of the 
Beneventiue and Spoletine dukes. 


The conflict was initiated by Liutprand at a time highly favourable to his 
main desire which, there can be no doubt, was that all Italy should be united 
into one kingdom under a Lombard king, — namely in the year 726, when 
by his energetic attack upon the iconodules in his own territory, the emperor 


had raised about him an atmosphere of bitterness and insurrection, had 
especially made a lasting enemy of the bishop in Rome who was regarded 
by western Europe as the head of the Christian church and was by no means 
in a position to combat the rebellions in his Italian provinces, or to keep his 
unwilling vassals under his empire. All these circumstances combined to 


help Liutprand in his enterprise — the extension of his own power at the 
cost of that of the empire. No one could have understood better how to turn 
the mistakes made in Rome and Constantinople to account. 


About 726 the Lombards possessed themselves of the fortified town of 
Narnia (Narni), which at that time belonged to Eastern Rome. After that 
Liutprand himself marched at the head of the united forces of his kingdom 
(generali motione facta) upon Ravenna, the centre of the Byzantine power 
in Italy. After a siege lasting many days he succeeded at least in taking 
Classis, the port of Ravenna, which he destroyed, after sacking it with great 
profit to himself. 


-The emperor, instead of yielding to Gregory II, at least in appearance, and 
so securing his assistance in resisting the encroachments made by 
Liutprand, still further widened the gulf between the pope and himself by 
his stubborn and ungracious demeanour. The consequences were not slow 
to follow. Even if the many attempts against his life and position described 
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in the bioo-rapliy of the pope are rather imaginary (and due to the dread felt 
in Rome of Leo III) than attacks which actually occurred, they nevertheless 
give us the right idea of the temper in Rome at that time ; there is no doubt 
that the appointment of a new pope favoured by the emperor and who might 


be removed to Constantinople, was contemplated in Italy. The fact of a later 
successful understanding between the two, such as Gregorovius «« and 
Schlosser‘ft would have us accept, has no authenticated probability. In 728- 
729 Liutprand and Eutychius were still acting in concert against the pope 
and his friends ; and the imperial edict of 728, wherein ” all images of 
angels, saints, and martyrs were proscribed under penalties ” shows no 
inclination towards reconciliation. Whether the Lombards, who defended 
the pope at the Ponte Salario against the forces of Eutychius and the exarch 
Paulus, which were approaching to depose him from the papal chair, acted 
under instructions from Liutprand, or from Transamund IJ, duke of Spoleto, 
or on their own initiative, we cannot discover from the Vita G-regoriiM 
which contains the record. 


Accordingly whilst a state of great confusion and warfare prevailed both in 
the east and west of Italy, as well as in the district surrounding Naples, 
Liutprand continued his victorious career. 


To favour the Greeks was not his idea, so long as the pope gave him no 
offence ; moreover he had a certain awe of the church, and of its head, 
which he never uprooted from his inner nature. Besides, his situation, 
independent of both sides and therefore alternately feared and courted by 
both, was the best possible for facilitating the execution of his ambitious 
and far-reaching projects. 


In September of the year 727 till September 728 he addressed himself to a 
neighbourhood quite dangerously in the vicinity of Rome, seizing the town 
of Sutrium (Sutri), which, like the strip of country between the dukedoms of 
Spoleto and Tuscany was not yet incorporated with the Lombard kingdom. 
By dint of much persuasion and still more gold, he consented 140 days later 
to return this piece of territory, and leave the pope in possession, ” the first 
presentation of a town to the church” — “the first germ of the pontifical 
state outside the walls of Rome.” 


The following year after the subjection already mentioned, of Spoleto and 
Benevento, he followed Eutychius against Rome, and encamped on the 
Neronian meadows to the great dismay of the inhabitants. Nevertheless the 
matter was conducted to a peaceable issue. After a touching conference 
with Gregory II the Lombard king not only commenced no hostilities, but 


showed all possible respect to the papal throne, at the same time cautioning 
the pope to place himself on a better footing with Eutychius, and his 
(Liutprand’s) other allies. For this reason the idea of a serious alliance 
having existed between Liutprand and the emperor cannot be entertained. 


Not long after, on the 11th of February, 731, Gregory II died. Under the rule 
of his successor, Gregory III, an enthusiastic image-worshipper, whose life 
in the Liber Pontijicalis ^is very scantily and unsatisfactorily told, ” the 
Roman district was brought under the control of the accursed Lombards, 
under the king Liutprand himself,” a sentence which must not, of course, be 
taken literally, and which unfortunately stands without further explanation. 


Probably the decade in which Gregory III sat on the stool of St. Peter, was 
the period during which these events took place which are only related by 
Paulus Diaconus.P To give an even moderately correct chronology of the 
sequence of events would be a hopeless endeavour. The battles against the 
East Romans which are here mentioned, are confined to those in the 
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exarchate of Ravenna. Wherever the king himself led the fight, he always 
came off victor (according to Paulus), whilst in his absence the Lombards 
sustained many rebuffs. In the last year of Gregory III the complications 
between Rome and Liutprand assumed a very serious aspect, the 
intervention of the pope in Lombard affairs, which were purely secular, 
costing him dear. 


It now appears to have been only by lavish expenditure that he was able to 
establish a friendly understanding. The fortress Gallese, north of Nepi on 
the Tiber, till now the object of so much desire, was resigned by Spoleto to 
the Ducatus Romanus, t.e., nominally to the East Roman kingdom, but in 
reality to the Patrimonium Petri. We have definite information that a formal 
treaty followed between the pope on the one side and the dukes of Spoleto 
and Benevento on the other, with the express purpose of restoring and 


protecting the autonomous rights of the dukes and safeguarding both the 
eastern and western possessions of the pope from the clutches of Liutprand. 


When, therefore, in 738, the king commenced a campaign in the Roman 
district in which the neighbourhood, particularly the church property in it, 
was not spared, the two dukes refused to answer the summons of Liutprand 
to follow and take part in the spoliation. Thereupon Liutprand abandoned 
the idea of Rome, and marched next against the insurrectionary duke of 
Spoleto through the devastated territory of Campania. Transamund did not 
venture to make any stand against him, but fled in the direction of Rome to 
Gregory III. Hilderic was promoted by the king to be duke in his stead, and 
assumed control, probably during June, 739. Liutprand next appealed 
urgently to the pope for the surrender of the insurrectionary vassals, but, as 
might have been expected, without success, Patricius the East Roman, and 
Duke Stephanus the commander of the troops in the Roman duchy both 
setting themselves in keen opposition to Liutprand’s desires. The latter 
avenged himself by seizing four towns. After accomplishing this as well as 
a siege of the Holy City, he returned in August, 739, to Pavia. A letter, the 
second written by Gregory III in 739 to Charles Martel, which has been 
preserved, gives a description of the poverty and anxiety in the Papal 
dominions, and is a veritable masterpiece of the meanest perfidy, in which 
he adjures Charles Martel by the keys of the Holy Sepulchre, which he had 
presented to him, to lend his help and strength against the dreaded 
Liutprand. 


Scarcely had the king withdrawn when Transamund II, aided by the troops 
of the Roman duchy which were left with him in the confidence that he 
would regain the towns lost to the Romans, applied himself to re-assum- ing 
the sovereign power. The entire Roman military force invaded the dukedom 
of Spoleto in two columns, one town after another surrendered after a short 
resistance, and in December, 739, Transamund entered his capital in state ; 
Hilderic being removed by murder. “And at this time there was a great 
disquietude among the Lombardians, as the Beneventines and Spoletines 
allied themselves with the Romans.” 


Now that Transamund again felt himself in some measure secure in his 
duchy it was in vain that the pope and Patricius admonished him to fulfil his 


promise, and wrest from the king the four towns which had been lost 
through his means. The endeavour was next made to gain possession of 
them by friendly means, through the mediation of the Lombardian bishop, 
to whom on the 15th of October, 740, Gregory III despatched a pressing 
letter. All was in vain. Already there were new portents of evil, already 
Liut- 
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prand was arming himself for a new campaign against Rome, when, before 
the storm broke, came the death of Gregory III on the 29th of November, 
741, five weeks after Charles Martel, five months after the emperor Leo III, 
the Isaurian, his implacable foe ; Zacharias, his successor, consecrated on 
December 3rd, being left behind to quench the fire want of foresight had 
allowed to break out. 


Zacharias, a Greek, and, as his chroniclers tells us, an unusually mild and 
virtuous ruler, was wise enough to see that, with a man of Liutprand’s 
character, the sensible and most advantageous course was to get upon good 
terms. The new pope, not long after his consecration, sent a legation to 
Pavia, whose special mission was to negotiate the restitution of the four 
towns which two years previously had been wrung from the Roman duchy. 
Liutprand put no great difficulties in the way, and promised the desired 
concession. In exchange he demanded that the pope should place the 
Roman troops at his disposal for the campaign he was planning to subdue 
the faithless Transamund. By this combination Transamund was bereft of 
all hope that he might be able to maintain his position. He saw himself that 
there was nothing more to be done, and, renouncing all thought of 
resistance marched to meet Liutprand to whom he yielded himself captive. 
It is probable that he intended by this voluntary submission to appeal once 
more to the king’s gentle disposition. But Liutprand dared make no second 
attempt to rely upon the faith of his vanquished enemy, and Transamund 
found himself consigned to a cloister. Liutprand’s nephew took, probably 
some few years later, the place thus left va-cant. Gottschalk’s exit from 


Benevento, which according to Paulus followed close upon Transamund’s, 
has been already related. All this occurred between February and 
September, 742. Thus the unity of the kingdom of Lombardy was at length 
restored, and an end put to the arrogant insubordination of the crown 
vassals. 


PEACE WITH ROME 


No haste was evinced in Pavia to carry out the promised restitution of the 
four towns, this tardi-A Friar, Eighth Century n^ss causing the pope great 
concern. In order to put an end to this uncertainty, and find out whether 
there really was any chance of the matter being amicably arranged, 
Zacharias, ” like a true shepherd of the flock entrusted to him by God,” set 
out from the Holy City at the head of his spiritual cortege and marched ” 
full of confidence and brave in heart” to the charmingly situated Interamna 
(Terni), at that time the headquarters of the Lombards, in order to try what 
his personal influence would do towards effecting the desired arrangement. 
Liutprand showed him all honour. “Moved by the pious speech, and full of 
admiration for the firm courage and admonitions of the holy man,” 
Liutprand conceded everything he asked, “thanks to the influence 
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of the Holy Spirit,” and gave the four disputed towns, which he had taken 
on account of the Transamund quarrel, together with their inhabitants, as a 
present to the church of Holy Peter. 


It is noticeable that, as Gregorovius«« points out, this restitution did not at 
all effect the Byzantine emperor, but only the successor of Peter. And in 
order that the pope might enjoy complete ease of mind, he was further 
guaranteed a twenty years’ peace. To gratify him Liutprand even set free all 
the Greek and Roman prisoners of war he had taken in Tuscany and in the 
territory north of the river Po, amongst whom were men of high rank, such 
as the consuls Sergius, Leo, Victor, and Agnellus. Thus a final 
reconciliation was effected, the conditions of which were all Rome could 
possibly desire. 


On the same day the Sunday, after the solemn celebration of the mass, the 
pope invited his royal friend to his table in order that he, the pope, might 


impart the apostolic blessing. Liutprand ate on this occasion with such a 
hearty appetite as to call forth the jovial remark from him that he had never 
before eaten so well at a midday meal. The next day, Monday, they bade 
each other farewell. 


Liutprand now turned his attention in another direction. The quarrels about 
the throne, in which the successor to Leo III, Emperor Constantine V 
(Copronymus), was embroiled with his brother-in-law Artavasdes, incited 
him to a renewed attack upon the East Roman possession in Italy. The 
Ravenna district felt the weight of his displeasure, and he found all 
preparations made for laying siege a second time to the principal town, 
when Patricius, the exarch Eutychius, and the archbishop John of Ravenna 
with the people of that city, sought the mediation of the pope, first by letter 
and then through envoys. 


On the 28th of June, 743, the pope reached the river Po. Here he was met by 
the high vassals of the Lombard crown and conducted to their capital. 


The pope disburdened his mind of his desire that the king would not further 
oppress the province of Ravenna by devastation and yet further that he 
would restore the towns taken from the Ravenna including the fortress of 
Cesena. The naivete of such demands is certainly astonishing, but still more 
amazing are the unknown circumstances which induced Liutprand to 
concede so much. .At first, it is true, he met them with a stout refusal. But 
what remained for him, if he would avoid the open conflict he dreaded with 
the church and its consequences, except submission, unless he sacrificed the 
security and peace of his realm, the result of years of activity in extending 
his foreign dominion ? In spite of his promise given to the pope, Liutprand 
appears to have continued harassing the exarchate. 


In January, 744, after a reign of thirty-one years and seven months, 
Liutprand concluded his eventful life. He was buried in the church of St. 
Adrian, where his father too had found his last resting-place. In the year 
1173 his bones were removed to the church of St. Peter’s monastery, so 
often referred to as ” Ecclesia di Ciel d’Oro,” a monastery which owed its 
existence to him. 2/ 


hodgkin’s estimate of liutprand 


In some respects the statesmanship of Liutprand seems to me to have been 
too highly praised. The one aim which he seems to have consistently and 
successfully pursued was the consolidation of the Lombard monarchy and 
the reduction of the great dukes into a condition of real subjection to 
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his crown. He availed himself (and what Lombard king would not have 
done so ?) of any opportunity which offered itself for cutting yet shorter the 
reduced and fragmentary territories which still called themselves parts of 
“the Roman Republic.” But both from policy and from his own devout 
temperament he was disinclined to do anything which might cause a rupture 
with the see of Rome, and the popes perceiving this, often induced him to 
abandon hardly earned conquests by appealing to ” his devotion to St. 
Peter.” 


I cannot better close this chapter than by quoting the character of Liutprand 
given us by the loving yet faithful hand of Paulus DiaconusP in the 
concluding words of that history, which has been our chief guide through 
two dark and troubled centuries: 


* He was a man of great wisdom, prudent in counsel and a lover of peace, 
mighty in war, clement towards offenders, chaste, modest, one who prayed 
through the night-watches, generous in his almsgiving, ignorant it is true of 
literature, but a man who might be compared to the philosophers, a fosterer 
of his people, an augmenter of their laws.” ^ 


For the present we must leave the fortunes of the Lombards to trace the 
origins and the rise of the Frankish people who now loom large across the 
horizons of Italy and to whom the papacy appeals for help against the 
powers that threaten its enormous and greedy ambition. « 


CHAPTER III 


THE FRANKS TO THE TIME OF CHARLES MARTEL 


[55 B.C.-732 A.D.] 


It is well known that the name of ” Frank” is not to be found in the long list 
of German tribes preserved to us in the Grermania of Tacitus.’ Little or 
nothing is heard of them before the reign of Gordian HI. In 240 A.D. 
Aurelian,’ then a tribune of the sixth legion stationed on the Rhine, 
encountered a body of marauding Franks near Mogontiacum, and drove 
them back into their marshes. The word ” Francia ” is also found at a still 
earlier date, in the old Roman chart called the Charta Peutingeria, and 
occupies on the map the right bank of the Rhine from opposite Coblenz to 
the sea. The origin of the Franks has been the subject of frequent debate, to 
which French patriotism has occasionally lent some asperity. At the time 
when they first appear in history, the Romans had neither the taste nor the 
means for historical research, and we are therefore obliged to depend in a 
great Measure upon conjecture and combination. It has been disputed 
whether the word ” Frank ” was the original designation of a tribe, which by 
a change of habitation emerged at the period above mentioned into the light 
of history, or that of a new league, formed for some common object of 
aggression or defence by nations hitherto familiar to us under other names. 


We can in this place do little more than refer to a controversy, the value and 
interest of which has been rendered obsolete by the progress of historical 
investigation. The darkness and void of history have as usual been filled 
with spectral theories, which vanish at the challenge of criticism and before 
the gradually increasing light of knowledge. 


We need hardly say that the origin of the Franks has been traced to fugitive 
colonists from Troy ; for what nation under heaven has not sought to 


connect itself, in some way or other, with the glorified heroes of the 
immortal 


[ His soldiers sang a song which Vopiscus c quotes : 


‘m’m Mille Sarmatns, mille Francos, semel et semel occidimus Mills mille 
mille mille mille Persas quocrimusy This song which became a street song 
in Rome is perhaps the first appearance of the name in Roman history. ] 
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song ? Nor is it surprising that French writers, desirous of transferring from 
the Germans to themselves the honours of the Frankish name, should have 
made of them a tribe of Gauls, whom some unknown cause had induced to 
settle in Germany, and who afterwards sought to recover their ancient 
country from the Roman conquerors. At the present day, however, 
historians of every nation, including the French, are fairly agreed in 
considering the Franks as a powerful confederacy of German tribes, who in 
the time of Tacitus inhabited the northwestern parts of Germany bordering 
on the Rhine. And this theory is so well supported by many scattered 
notices, slight in themselves but powerful when combined, that we can only 
wonder that it should ever have been called in question. Nor was this 
aggregation of tribes under the new name of Franks a singular instance ; the 
same took place in the case of the Alamanni and Saxons. 


The actuating causes of these new unions are unknown. They may be 
sought for either in external circumstances, such as the pressure of powerful 
enemies from without, or in an extension of their own desires and plans, 
requiring the command of greater means, and inducing a wider co-operation 
of those whose similarity of language and character rendered it most easy 


for them to unite. But perhaps we need look no further for an efficient cause 
than the spirit of amalgamation which naturally arises among tribes of 
kindred race and language, when their growing numbers, and an increased 
facility of moving from place to place, bring them into more frequent 
contact. The same phenomenon may be observed at certain periods in the 
history of almost every nation, and the spirit which gives rise to it has 
generally been found strong enough to overcome the force of particular 
interests and petty nationalities. 


The etymology of the name adopted by the new confederacy is also 
uncertain. The conjecture which has most probability in its favour is that 
adopted long ago by Gibbon,™ and confirmed in recent times by the 
authority of Grimm,« which connects it with the German word frank (free). 
The derivation preferred by Adelung/ f rom ra^ (in modern German recA, 
bold), with the inserted nasal, differs from that of Grimm only in 
appearance. No small countenance is given to this derivation by the 
constant recurrence in after times of the epithet truces, feroces, which the 
Franks were so fond of applying to themselves, and which they certainly 
did everything to deserve. Tacitus ^ speaks of nearly all the tribes, whose 
various appellations were afterwards merged in that of Frank, as living in 
the neighbourhood of the Rhine. Of these the principal were the Sugambri 
(the chief people of the old Istfevonian tribe), who, as there is reason to 
believe, were identical with the Salian Franks. The confederation further 
comprised the Bructeri, the Chamavi, Ansibarii, Tubantes, Marsi, and 
Chasuari, of whom the five last had formerly belonged to the celebrated 
Cheruscan league, which, under the hero Arminius, destroyed three Roman 
legions in the Teutoburg forest. 


The strongest evidence of the identity of these tribes with the Franks, is the 
fact that, long after their settlement in Gaul, the distinctive names of the 
original people were still occasionally used as synonymous with that of the 
confederation. The Sugambri [or Sicambri] are known in Roman history for 
their active and enterprising spirit, and the determined opposition which 
they offered to the greatest generals of Rome. It was on their account that 
CiBsar bridged the Rhine in the neighbourhood of Bonn, and spent eighteen 
days, as he informs us witli significant minuteness, on the German side of 


that river. Drusus made a similar attempt against them with little better 
success. Tiberius was the first who obtained any decided advantage over 
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them ; and even he, by his own confession, was obliged to have recourse to 
treachery. An immense number of them were then transported by tlie 
command of Augustus to the left bank of the Rhine, “that,” as the 
panegyrists’ expresses it, ” they might be compelled to lay aside not only 
their arms but their ferocity.” That they were not, however, even then so 
utterly destroyed or expatriated as the flatterers of the emperor would have 
us believe, is evident from the fact that they appear again under the same 
name, in less than three centuries afterwards, as the most powerful tribe in 
the Frankish confederacy. 


The league thus formed was subject to two strong motives, either of which 
might alone have been sufficient to impel a brave and active people into a 
career of migration and conquest. The first of these was necessity, — the 
actual want of the necessaries of life for their increasing population, — and 
the second desire, excited to the utmost by the spectacle of the wealth and 
civilisation of the Gallic provinces. 


As long as the Romans held firm possession of Gaul, the Germans could do 
little to gratify their longings ; they could only obtain a settlement in that 
country by the consent of the emperor and on certain conditions. Examples 
of such merely tolerated colonisation were the Tribocci, the Vangi-ones, and 
the Ubii at Colonia Agrippina (Cologne). But when the Roman Empire 
began to feel the numbness of approaching dissolution, and, as is usually 
the case, first in its extremities, the Franks were amongst the most active 
and successful assailants of their enfeebled foe : and if they were attracted 
towards the West by the abundance they beheld of all that could relieve 
their necessities and gratify their lust of spoil, they were also impelled in 
the same direction by the Saxons, the rival league, a people as brave and 
perhaps more barbarous than themselves. A glance at the map of Germany 


of that period will do much to explain to us the migration of the Franks, and 
that long and bloody feud between them and the Saxons, which began with 
the Chatti and Cherusci, and needed all the power and energy of a 
Charlemagne to bring to a successful close. The Saxons formed behind the 
Franks, and could only reach the provinces of Gaul by sea. It was natural 
therefore that they should look with the intensest hatred upon a people who 
barred their progress to a more genial climate and excluded them from their 
share in the spoils of the Roman world. 


Tlie Franks advanced upon Gaul from two different directions, and under 
the different names of Salians and Ripuariai.s, the former of whom we have 
reason to connect more particularly with the Sugambrian tribe. Tlu’ 


Early Frankish Warriors 
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origin of the words Salian and Ripuarian, which are first used respectively 
by Ammianus Marcellinus ^ and Jordanes,’ is very obscure, and has served 
to exercise the ingenuity of ethnographers. There are, however, no sufficient 
grounds for a decided opinion. At the same time it is by no means 
improbable that the river Yssel, Isala, or Sal (for it has borne all these 
appellations) may have given its name to that portion of the Franks who 
lived along its course. With still greater probability may the name Ripuarii 
or Riparii be derived from Ripa, a term used by the Romans to signify the 
Rhine. These dwellers on the “bank” were those that remained in their 
ancient settlements while their Salian kinsmen were advancing into the 
heart of Gaul. 


FIRST CONFLICTS WITH ROME 


It would extend the introductory portion of this chapter beyond its proper 
limits to refer, however briefly, to all the successive efforts of the Franks to 
gain a permanent footing upon Roman ground. Though often defeated, they 
perpetually renewed the contest ; and when Roman historians and 
panegyrists inform us that the whole nation was several times “utterly 
destroyed,” the numbers and geographical position in which we find them a 
short-time after every such annihilation prove to us the vanity of such 
accounts. Aurelian, as we have seen, defeated them at Mainz, in 242 a.d., 
and drove them into the swamps of Holland. They were routed again about 
twelve years afterwards by Gallienus ; but they quickly recovered from this 
blow, for in 276 a.d. we find them in possession of sixty Gallic cities, of 
which Probus is said to have deprived them, and to have destroyed four 
hundred thousand of them and their allies on Roman ground. In 280 A.D., 
they gave their aid to the usurper Proculus, who claimed to be of Frankish 
blood, but was nevertheless betrayed by them ; and in 288 A.D., Carausius 
the Menapian was sent to clear the seas of their roving barks. But the latter 
found it more agreeable to shut his eyes to their piracies, in return for a 
share of the booty, and they afterwards aided in protecting him from the 
chastisement due to his treachery, and in investing him with the imperial 
purple in Britain. 


In the reign of Maximian, we find a Frankish army, probably of Ripuarians, 
at Treves, where they were defeated by that emperor ; and both he and 
Diocletian adopted the title of ” Francicus,” which many succeeding 
emperors were proud to bear. The first appearance of the Salian Franks with 
whom we are chiefly concerned is in the occupation of the Batavian Islands, 
in the lower Rhine. They were attacked in that territory in 292 A.D., by 
Constantius Chlorus, who, as is said, not only drove them out of Batavia, 
but marched, triumphant and unopposed, through their own country as far 
as the Danube. The latter part of this story has little foundation either in 
history or probability. 


The most determined and successful resistance to their progress was made 
by Constantine the Great, in the first part of the fourth century. We must, 
however, receive the extravagant accounts of the imperial annalists with 


considerable caution. It is evident, even from their own language, that the 
great emperor effected more by stratagem than by force. He found the 
Salians once more in Batavia, and, after defeating them in a great battle, 
carried off a large number of captives to Augusta Trevirorum (Treves), the 
residence of the emperor, and a rival of Rome itself in the splendour of its 
public buildings. 
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It was in the circus of this city, and in the presence of Constantine, that the 
notorious “Ludi Francici ” was celebrated; at which several thousand 
Franks, including their kings Regaisus and Ascaricus, were compelled to 
fight with wild beasts, to the inexpressible delight of the Christian 
spectators. ” Those of the Frankish prisoners,” says Eumenius, 9 ” whose 
perfidy unfitted them for military service, and their ferocity for servitude, 
were given to the wild beasts as a show, and wearied the raging monsters by 
their multitude.” “-This magnificent spectacle,” NazariusS/ praises, some 
twenty years after it had taken place, in the most enthusiastic terms, 
comparing Constantine to a youthful Hercules who had strangled two 
serpents in the cradle of his empire. Eumenius calls it a ” daily and eternal 
victory,” and says that Constantine had erected terror as a bulwark against 
his barbarian enemies. This terror did not, however, prevent the Franks 
from taking up arms to revenge their butchered countrymen, nor the 
Alamanni from joining in the insurrection. The skill and fortune of 
Constantine generally prevailed ; he destroyed great numbers of the Franks 
and the innumerce gentes who fought on their side, and really appears for a 
time to have checked their progress. 


It is impossible to read the brief yet confused account of these incessant 
encounters between the Romans and barbarians, without coming to the 
conclusion that only half the truth is told ; that while every advantage 
gained by the former is greatly exaggerated, the successes of the latter are 
passed over in silence. The most glorious victory of a Roman general 
procures him only a few months’ repose, and the destruction of ” hundreds 


of thousands ” of Franks and Alamanni seems but to increase their numbers. 
We may fairly say of the Franks, what Julian; and Eutropius’” have said 
respecting the Goths, that they were not so utterly annihilated as the 
Panegyrists 9 pretend, and that many of the victories gained over them cost 
” more money than blood.” 


The death of Constantine was the signal for a fresh advance on the part of 
the Franks. Libanius, ^ the Greek rhetorician, when extolling the deeds of 
Constans, the youngest sou of Constantine the Great, says that the emperor 
stemmed the impetuous torrent of barbarians ” by a love of war even greater 
than their own.” He also says that they received overseers ; but this was no 
doubt on Roman ground, which would account for their submission, as we 
know that the Franks were more solicitous about real than nominal 
possession. During the frequent struggles for the purple which took place at 
this period, the aid of the Franks was sought for by the different pretenders, 
and rewarded, in case of success, by large grants of land within the limits of 
the empire. The barbarians consented, in fact, to receive as a gift what had 
really been won by their own valour, and could not have been withheld. 
Even previous to the reign of Constantine, some Frankish generals had risen 
to high posts in the service of Roman emperors. Magnentius, himself a 
German, endeavoured to support his usurpation by Frankish and Saxon 
missionaries ; and Silvanus, w’ho was driven into rebellion by the 
ingratitude of Constantius, whom he had faithfully served, was a Frank. 


The state of confusion into which the empire was thrown by the turbulence 
and insolence of the Roman armies, and the selfish ambition of their 
leaders, was highly favourable to the progress of the Franks in Gaul. Their 
next great and general movement took place in 355 a.d., when, along the 
whole Roman frontier from Strasburg to the sea, they began to cross the 
Rhine, and to throw themselves in vast numbers upon the Gallic provinces, 
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with the full determination of forming permanent settlements. But again the 
relenting fates of Rome raised up a hero in the person of the emperor Julian, 
worthy to have lived in the most glorious period of her history. After one or 
two unsuccessful efforts, Julian succeeded in retaking Colonia Agrippina 
(Cologne) and other places which the Germans, true to their tra-ditionary 
hatred of walled towns, had laid bare of all defences. 


FRANKS IN THE ROMAN ARMY 


In the last general advance of the Franks in 355 A.D., the Salians had not 
only once more recovered Batavia, but had spread into Toxandria, in which 
they firmly fixed themselves. It is important to mark the date of this event, 
because it was at this time that the Salians made their first permanent 
settlement on the left bank of the Rhine, and by the acquisition of Toxandria 
laid the foundation of the kingdom of Clovis. Julian indeed attacked them 
there in 358 A.D., but he had probably good reasons for not reducing them 
to despair, as we find that they were permitted to retain their newly acquired 
lands, on condition of acknowledging themselves subjects of the empire. He 
was better pleased to have them as soldiers than as enemies, and they, 
having felt the weight of his arm, were by no means averse to serve in his 
ranks, and to enrich themselves by the plunder of the East. Once in 
undisputed possession of Toxandria, they gradually spread themselves 
further and further, until, at the beginning of the fifth century, we find them 
occupying the left bank of the Rhine. The Ripuarians, meanwhile, were 
extending themselves from Andernach downwards along the middle Rhine, 
and gained possession of Cologne about the time of the conquest of Torna- 
cum by their Salian brethren. 


We shall be the less surprised that some of the fairest portions of the Roman 
Empire should thus fall an almost unresisting prey to barbarian invaders, 
when we remember that the defence of the empire itself was sometimes 
committed to tlie hands of Frankish soldiers. Those of the Franks who were 
already settled in Gaul were often engaged in endeavouring to drive back 
the ever increasing multitude of fresh barbarians, who hurried across the 
Rhine to share in the bettered fortunes of their kinsmen, or even to plunder 
them of their newly acquired riches. Thus Mallobaudes, who is called king 
of the Franks, and held the office of domesticorum comes under Gratian, 
commanded in the imperial army which defeated the Alamanni at 
Argentaria. And again, in the short reign of Maximus, who assumed the 
purple in Gaul, Spain, and Britain, near the end of the fourth century, we are 
told that three Frankish kings, Genobaudes, Marcomeres, and Sunno, 
crossed the lower Rhine, and plundered the country along the river as far as 


Cologne ; although the whole of northern Gaul was already in possession of 
their countrymen. 


The generals Nonnius and Quintinus, whom Maximus had left behind him 
at Augusta Trevirorum, the seat of the imperial government in Gaul, 
hastened to Colonia Agrippina, from which the marauding Franks had 
already retired with their booty. Quintinus crossed the Rhine in pursuit at 
Neus, and, unmindful of the fate of Varus in the Teutoburg forest, followed 
the retreating enemy into the morasses. The Franks, once more upon 
friendly and familiar ground, turned upon their pursuers, and are said to 
have destroyed nearly the whole Roman army with poisoned arrows. The 
war continued, and was only brought to a successful conclusion for the 
Romans by 
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the courage and conduct of Arbogastes, a Frank in the service of 
Theodosius. Unable to make peace with his barbarous countrymen, and 
sometimes defeated by them, this general crossed the Rhine when the 
woods were leafless, ravaged the country of the Chamavi, Bructeri, and 
Chatti, and hav-ing slain two of their chiefs named Priam and Genobaudes, 
compelled Marcomeres and Sunno to give hostages. The submission of the 
Franks must have been, of short continuance, for we read that in 398 A.D. 
these same kings, Marcomeres and Sunno, were again found ravaging the 
left bank of the Rhine by Stilicho. This famous warrior defeated them in a 
great battle, and sent the former, or perhaps both of them, in chains to Italy, 
where Marcomeres died in prison. 


The first few years of the fifth century are occupied in the struggle between 
Alaric the Goth and Stilicho, which ended in the sacking of Rome by the 
former in the year 410 a.d., the same in which he died. 


While the Goths were inflicting deadly wounds on the very heart of the 
empire, the distant provinces of Germany and Gaul presented a scene of 


indescribable confusion. Innumerable hosts of Astingians, Vandals, Alani, 
Suevi, and Burgundiones threw themselves like robbers upon the prostrate 
body of imperial Rome, and scrambled for the gems which fell from her 
costly diadem. In such a storm the Franks could no longer sustain the part 
of champions of the empire, but doubtless had enough to do to defend 
themselves and hold their own. We can only guess at the fortune which 
befell the nations in that dark period, from the state in which we find them 
when the glimmering light of history once more dawns upon the chaos. 


EARLY KINGS AND THE SALIC LAWS 


Of the internal state of the Frankish league in these times, we learn from 
ancient authorities absolutely nothing on which we can safely depend. The 
blank is filled up by popular fable. It is in this period, about 417 A.D., that 
the reign of Pharamond is placed, of whom we may more than doubt 
whether he ever existed at all. To this hero were afterwards ascribed not 
only the permanent conquests made at this juncture by the various tribes of 
Franks, but the establishment of the monarchy and the collection and 
publication of the well-known Salic laws. The sole foundation for this 
harmonious fabric is a passage interpolated into an ancient chronicle 
(Prosper”*) of the fifth century ; and, with this single exception, 
Pharamond’s name is never mentioned before the seventh century. The 
whole story is perfected and rounded off by the author of the Gresta 
Francorum,”/ according to whom Pharamond was the son of Marcomeres, 
the prince who ended his days in the Italian prison. The fact that nothing is 
known of him by Gregory of Tours 0 or FredegariusP is sufficient to 
prevent our regarding him as an historical personage. To this may be added 
that he is not mentioned in the prologue of the Salic law, with which his 
name has been so intimately associated by later writers. 


Though well authenticated names of persons and places fail us at this time, 
it is not difficult to conjecture what must have been the main facts of the 
case. Great changes took place among the P” ranks in the first half of the 
fifth century, which did much to prepare them for their subsequent career. 
The greater portion of them had been mere marauders, like their German 


brethren of other nations : they now began to assume the character of 
settlers ; and as the idea of founding an extensive empire was still far 
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from their thoughts, they occupied in preference the lands which lay nearest 
to their ancient homes. There are many incidental reasons which make this 
change in their mode of life a natural and inevitable one. The country 
whose surface had once afforded a rich and easily collected booty, and well 
repaid the hasty foray of weeks, and even days, had been stripped of its 
movable wealth by repeated incursions of barbarians still fiercer than 
themselves. All that was above the surface the Alan and the Vandal had 
Swept away, the treasures which remained had to be sought for with the 
plough. The Franks were compelled to turn their attention to that agriculture 
which their indolent and warlike fathers had hated ; which required fixed 
settlements, and all the laws of property and person indissolubly connected 
therewith. Again, though there is no sufficient reason to connect the Salic 
laws with the mythical name of Pharamond, or to suppose that they were 
altogether the work of this age (since we know from Tacitus ft that the 
Germans had similar laws in their ancient forests), it is very probable that 
this celebrated code now received the form in which it has come down to 
us. 


This view of the case is strongly supported by internal evidence in the laws 
themselves, which, according to the Prologue, were written while the 
Franks were still heathens, and are peculiarly suited to the simple wants of a 
barbarous people. Even the fiction of the foundation of the Frankish 
monarchy by Pharamond may indicate some real and important change in 
the structure of the state. 


That there was at that time but a single king ” in Francia ” is of course 
untrue ; but nevertheless it seems highly probable, when taken in 
connection with the subsequent history, that the princes who reigned over 
the different Prankish tribes established in Gaul belonged, at this period, to 


one family. And this is the truth which appears to lie at the foundation of 
the story of this mythical personage. 


The next important and well-established historical fact which we meet with 
in this dreary waste of doubt and conjecture, is the conquest of Cameracum 
(Cambray) by Clodion, in 429 a.d. This acquisition forms the third stage in 
the progress of the Salian Franks towards the complete possession of Gaul. 


The foremost among the kindred chiefs of the different Frankish tribes at 
this period was Clodion, whom some modern historians, and among them 
Gibbon,(/ have represented, on the slenderest foundation, as the father of 
Merovseus, and first of the race of long-haired kings. Gregory of Tours o 
gives no countenance to the statement thus boldly made ; he does not know 
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that Merovseiis was the son of Clodion, nor has he anything to say about 
Merovseus himself. That the power of Clodion was considerable is evinced 
by the magnitude of his undertakings. The growing numbers of the Franks 
in Gaul, continually increased by fresh swarms of settlers from their ancient 
seats, made an extension of their territory not merely desirable, but even 
necessary to their existence. Clodion therefore boldly undertook the 
conquest of the Belgica Secunda, a part of which was still in possession of 
the Romans. Having sent forward spies to Cameracum, and learned from 
them that it was insufficiently defended, he advanced upon that city, and 
succeeded in taking it. After spending a few days within the walls of his 
new acquisition, he marched as far as the river Samara (Somme). His 
progress was checked by Aetius and Majorian, who surprised him in the 
neighbourhood of Arras, at a place called Helena (Lens), while celebrating 
a marriage, and forced him to retire. Yet at the end of the war, the Franks 
remained in full possession of the country which Clodion had overrun ; and 
the Samara became the boundary of the Salian land upon the southwest, as 
it continued to be until the time of Clovis. 


Clodion died in 447 a.d., and was thus saved from the equally pernicious 
alliance or enmity of the ruthless conqueror Attila. This ” Scourge of God,” 
as he delighted to be called, appeared in Gaul about the year 450 a.d. at the 
head of an innumerable host of mounted Huns ; a race so singular in their 
aspect and habits as to seem scarcely human, and compared with whom the 
wildest Franks and Goths must have appeared rational and civilised beings. 


The time of Attila’s descent upon the Rhine was well chosen for the 
prosecution of his scheme of universal dominion. Between the fragment of 
the Roman Empire, governed by Aetius, and the Franks under the 
successors of Clodion, there was either open war or a hollow truce. The 


succession to the chief power in the Salian tribe was the subject of a violent 
dispute between two Frankish princes, the elder of whom is supposed by 
some to have been called Merovseus. 


We have seen that there is some reason to doubt the existence of a prince of 
this name ; and there is no evidence that either of the rival candidates was a 
son of Clodion. Whatever their parentage or name may have been, the one 
took part with Attila, and the other with the Roman Aetius, on condition, no 
doubt, of having their respective claims allowed and supported by their 
allies. In the bloody and decisive battle of the Catalaunian Fields round 
Chalons, Franks, under the name of Leti and Ripuarii, served under the so- 
called Merovseus in the army of Aetius, together with Theodoric and his 
Visigoths. Among the forces of Attila another body of Franks was arrayed, 
either by compulsion, or instigated to this unnatural course by the” fierce 
hatred of party spirit. From the result of the battle of Chalons, we must 
suppose that the ally of Aetius succeeded to the throne of Clodion (451). 


The effects of the invasion of Gaul by Attila were neither great nor lasting, 
and his retreat left the German and Roman parties in much the same 
condition as he found them. The Roman Empire indeed was at an end in 
that province, yet the valour and wisdom of ^gidius enabled him to 
maintain, as an independent chief, the authority which he had faithfully 
exercised as master-general of Gaul, under the noble and virtuous Majorian. 
The extent of his territory is not clearly defined, but it must have been, in 
part at least, identical with that of which his son and successor, Syagrius, 
was deprived by Clovis. Common opinion limits this to the country 
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added Auxerre and Troyes. The respect in which jEgidius was held by the 
Franks, as well as his own countrymen, enabled him to set at defiance the 


threats and machinations of the barbarian Ricimer, who virtually ruled at 
Rome, though in another’s name. The strongest proof of the high opinion 
they entertained of the merits of “gidius, is said to have been given by the 
Salians in the reign of their next king. The prince, to whom the name 
Merovseus has been arbitrarily assigned, was succeeded by his son 
Childeric, in 458 A.D. The conduct of this licentious youth was such as to 
disgust and alienate his subjects, who had not yet ceased to value female 
honour, nor adopted the loose manners of the Romans and their Gallic 
imitators. 


The authority of the Salian kings over their fierce warriors was held by a 
precarious tenure. The loyalty which distinguished the Franks in later times 
had not yet arisen in their minds, and they did not scruple to send the 
corrupter of their wives and daughters into ignominious exile. Childeric 
took refuge with Bissinus (or Bassinus), king of the Thuringians, a people 
dwelling on the river Unstrut. It was then that the Franks, according to the 
somewhat improbable account of Gregory,© unanimously chose ^gidius for 
their king, and actually submitted to his rule for the space of eight years. At 
the end of that period, returning affection for their native prince, the mere 
love of change, or the machinations of a party, induced the Franks to recall 
Childeric from exile, or, at all events, to allow him to return. 


Whatever may have been the cause of his restoration, it does not appear to 
have been the consequence of an improvement in his morals. The period of 
his exile had been characteristically employed in the seduction of Basina, 
the wife of his hospitable protector at the Thuringian court. This royal lady, 
whose character may perhaps do something to diminish the guilt of 
Childeric in our eyes, was unwilling to be left behind on the restoration of 
her lover to his native country. Scarcely had he re-established his authority 
when he was unexpectedly followed by Basina, whom he immediately 
married. The offspring of this questionable alliance was Clovis, who was 
born in the year 466 a.d. The remainder of Childeric’s reign was chiefly 
spent in a struggle with the Visigoths, in which Franks and Romans, under 
their respective leaders Childeric and “gidius, were amicably united against 
the common foe. 


We hasten to the reign of Clovis,‘ who, during a rule of about thirty years, 
not only united the various tribes of Franks under one powerful dynasty, 
and founded a kingdom in Gaul on a broad and enduring basis, but made his 
throne the centre of union to by far the greater portion of the whole German 
race. 


THE REIGN OF CLOVIS 


When Clovis succeeded his father as king of the Salians, at the early age of 
fifteen, the extent of his territory and the number of his subjects were, as we 
know, extremely small ; at his death, he left to his successors a kingdom 
more extensive than that of modern France. 


The influence of the grateful partiality discernible in the works of Catholic 
historians and chroniclers towards ” the eldest son of the church,” who 
secured for them the victory over heathens on the one side, and heretics on 
the other, prevents us from looking to them for an unbiassed estimate of his 


[1 He is also called Hlodowig and Chlodwig, and succeeded his father in 
481.] 
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character. Many of his crimes appeared to be committed in the cause of 
Catholicity itself, and these they could hardly see in their proper light. 
Pagans and Arians would have painted him in different colours ; and had 
any of their works come down to us, we might have sought the truth l)e- 
tween the positive of partiality and the negative of hatred. But fortunately, 
while the chroniclers praise his actions in the highest terms, they tell us 
what those actions were, and thus compel us to form a very different 
judgment from their own. It would not be easy to extract from the pages of 
his greatest admirers the slightest evidence of his possessing any qualities 
but those which are necessary to a conqueror. In the hands of providence he 
was an instrument of the greatest good to the country he subdued, inasmuch 
as he freed it from the curse of division into petty states, and furthered the 
spread of Christianity in the very heart of Europe. But of any word or action 
that could make us admire or love the man, there is not a single trace in 
history. His undeniable courage is debased by a degree of cruelty unusual 
even in his times ; and his consummate skill and prudence, which did more 


to raise him to his high position than even his military qualities, are 
rendered odious by the forms they take of unscrupulous falsehood, 
meanness, cunning, and hypocrisy. 


It will add to the perspicuity of our brief narrative of the conquests of 
Clovis, if we pause for a moment to consider the extent and situation of the 
different portions into which Gaul was divided at his accession. 


There were in all six independent states : (1) that of the Salians ; (2) that of 
the Ripuarians ; (3) that of the Visigoths ; (4) that of the Burgundiones ; (5) 
the kingdom of Syagrius ; and (6) Armorica (by which the whole sea coast 
between Seine and Loire was then signified). Of the first two we have 
already spoken. The Visigoths held the whole of southern Gaul. It is 
important to bear these geographical divisions in mind, because they 
coincide with the successive Frankish conquests made under Clovis and his 
sons. 


It would be unphilosophical to ascribe to Clovis a preconceived plan of 
making himself master of these several independent states, and of not only 
overthrowing the sole remaining pillar of the Roman Empire in Gaul, but, 
what was far more difficult, of subduing other German tribes, as fierce and 
independent, and in some cases more numerous than his own. In what he 
did, he was merely gratifying a passion for the excitements of war and 
acquisition, and that desire of expanding itself to its utmost limits, which is 
natural to every active, powerful, and imperious mind. He must indeed have 
been more than human to foresee, through all the obstacles that lay in his 
path, the career he was destined by providence to run. He was not even 
master of the whole Salian tribe ; and besides the Salians, there were other 
Franks on the Rhine, the Scaldis (Schelde), the Mosa, and the Mosella, in 
no way inferior to his own subjects, and governed by kings of the same 
family as himself. 


Nor was Syagrius, to whom the anomalous power of his father iEgidius had 
descended, a despicable foe. His merits, indeed, were rather those of an able 
lawyer and a righteous judge than of a warrior ; but he had acquired by his 
civil virtues a reputation which made him an object of envy to Clovis, who 
dreaded perhaps the permanent establishment of a Roman dynasty in Gaul. 
There were reasons for attacking Syagrius first, which can hardly have 


escaped the cunning of Clovis, and which doubtless guided him in the 
choice of his earliest victim. The very integrity of the noble Roman’s 
character was one of these reasons. Had Clovis commenced the work of 
destruction 
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by attacking his kinsmen Sigebert of Cologne and Ragnachar of Cambray 
(Cameracum) he would not only have received no aid from Syagrius in his 
unrighteous aggression, but might have found him ready to oppose it. But 
against Syagrius it was easy for Clovis to excite the national spirit of his 
brother Franks, both in and out of his own territory. In such an expedition, 
even had the kings declined to take an active part, he might reckon on 
crowds of volunteers from every Frankish gau. 


As soon therefore as he had emerged from the forced inactivity of extreme 
youth (a period in which, fortunately for him, he was left undisturbed by his 
less grasping and unscrupulous neighbours), he determined to bring the 
question of pre-eminence between the Franks and Romans to as early an 
issue as possible. Without waiting for a plausible ground of quarrel, he 
challenged Syagrius, more Grermanico, to the field, that their respective 
fates might be determined by the god of battles. Ragnachar of Cambray was 
solicited to accompany his treacherous relative on this expedition, and 
agreed to do so. Chararic, another Frankish prince, whose alliance had been 
looked for, preferred waiting un-til fortune had decided, with the prudent 
intention of siding with the winner, and coming fresh into the field in time 
to spoil the vanquished. 


Syagrius was at Soissons (Augusta Suessionum), which he had inherited 
from his father, when Clovis, with characteristic decision and rapidity, 
passed through the wood of Ardennes, and fell upon him with resistless 
force. The Roman was completely defeated, and the victor, having taken 
possession of Soissons, Rheims, Durocortorum, and other Roman towns in 


the Belgica Secunda, extended his frontier to the river Loire, the boundar}’ 
of the Visigoths. This battle took place in 486 a.d. 


We know little or nothing of the materials of which the Roman army was 
composed. If it consisted entirely of Gauls, accustomed to depend on 
Roman aid, and destitute of the spirit of freemen, the ease with which 
Syagrius was defeated will cause us less surprise. Having lost all in a single 
battle, the unfortunate Roman fled for refuge to Toulouse (Tolosa), the court 
of Alaric king of the Visigoths, who basely yielded him to the threats of the 
youthful conqueror. But one fate awaited those who stood in the way of 
Clovis: Syagrius was immediately put to death, less in anger than from the 
calculating policy which guided all the movements of the Salian’s unfeeling 
heart. 


Clovis I [Based on an old French print] 
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During the next ten years after the death of Syagrius, there is less to relate 
of CI o vis than might be expected from the commencement of his career. 
We cannot suppose that such a spirit was really at rest : he was probably 
nursing his strength and watching his opportunities ; for, with all his 
impetuosity, he was not a man to engage in an undertaking without good 
assurance of success. In the year 496 a.d. the Salians began that career of 
conquest, which they followed up with scarcely any intermission until the 
death of their warrior king. 


The Alamanni, extending themselves from their original seats on the right 
bank of the Rhine, between the Main and the Danube, had pushed forward 
into Germanica Prima, where they came into collision with the Frankish 
subjects of King Sigebert of Cologne. Clovis flew to the assistance of his 
kinsman, and defeated the Alamanni in a great battle in the neighbourhood 


of Ziilpich. He then established a considerable number of his Franks in the 
territory of the Alamanni, the traces of whose residences are found in the 
names of Franconia and Frankfort. 


CLOVIS TURNS CHRISTIAN (496 A.D.) 


The same year is rendered remarkable in ecclesiastical history by the 
conversion of Clovis to Christianity. In 493 a.d., he had married Clotilda,’ 
Chilperic the king of Burgundy’s daughter, who, being herself a Christian, 
was naturally anxious to turn away her warlike spouse from the rude faith 
of his forefathers. The real result of her endeavours it is impossible to 
estimate, but, at all events, she has not received from history the credit of 
success. The mere suggestions of an affectionate wife would be considered 
as too simple and prosaic a means of accounting for a change involving 
such mighty consequences. The conversion of Clovis was so vitally 
important to the interests of the Catholic church, that the chroniclers of that 
wonder-loving age, profuse in the employment of extraordinary means for 
the smallest ends, could never be brought to believe that this great event 
was the result of anything but a miracle of the most public and striking 
character. 


The way in which the convictions of Clovis were changed is unknown to 
us, but there were natural agencies at work, and his conversion is not, under 
the circumstances, a thing to excite surprise. According to the common 
belief, however, in the Roman church, it was in the battle of Ziilpich ^ that 
the heart of Clovis, callous to the pious solicitude of his wife, and the 
powerful and alluring influence of the Catholic ritual, was touched by a 
special interposition of providence in his behalf. When the fortune of the 
battle seemed turning against him, he thought of the God whom his wife 
adored, of whose power and majesty he had heard so much, and vowed that 
if he escaped the present danger, and came off victorious, he would suffer 
himself to be baptised, and become the champion of the Christian faith. 
Like another Constantine, he saw written on the face of heaven that his 
prayer was heard ; he conquered, and f ultilled his promise at Christmas in 
the same year, when he was baptised by Remigius at Rheims, with three 
thousand of his followers. 


The sincerity of Clovis’ conversion has been called in question for many 
reasons — such as the unsuitability of his subsequent life to Christian 
principles; but chiefly on the ground of the many political advantages to be 


[1 Also spelled Hlothehild and Clothildis. ] 


[2 Clovis defeated the Alamanni in 496, but not, as is wrongly stated, at 
Tolbiacuui or Ziilpich. | 
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derived from a public profession of the Catholic faith. We are too ready 
with such explanations of the actions of distinguished characters, too apt to 
forget that politicians are also men, and to overlook the very-powerful 
influences which lie nearer to their hearts than even political calculation. A 
spirit was abroad in the world, drawing men away from the graves of a dead 
faith to the life and light of the Gospel — a spirit which not even the coldest 
and sternest heart could altogether resist. There was something, too, 
peculiarly imposing in the attitude of the Christian church at that period. All 
else in the Roman world seemed dying of mere weakness and old age ; the 
Christian church was still in the vigour of youth, and its professors were 
animated by indomitable perseverance and boundless zeal. All else fell 
down in terror before the barbarian conqueror ; the fabric of the church 
seemed indestructible, and its ministers stood erect in his presence, as if 
depending for strength and aid upon a power, which was the more terrible 
because indefinite in its nature and uncertain in its mode of operation. 


And Clovis was as likely to be worked upon by such means as the meanest 
of his followers. We must not suppose that the discrepancy between his 
Christian profession and his public and private actions, which we discern so 
clearly, was equally evident to himself. How should it be so ? His own 
conscience was not specially enlightened beyond the measure of his age. 
The bravest warriors of his nation hailed him as a patriot and hero, and the 
ministers of God assured him that his victories were won in the service of 


truth and heaven. It is always dangerous to judge of the sincerity of men’s 
religious — perhaps we should say theological — convictions by the tenor 
of their moral conduct, and this even in our own age and nation ; but far 
more so in respect to men of other times and countries, at a different stage 
of civilisation and religious development, at which the scale of morality 
was not only lower, but differently graduated from our own. 


The conscience of a Clovis remained undisturbed in the midst of deeds 
whose enormity makes us shudder ; and, on the other hand, how trivial in 
our eyes are some of those offences which loaded him with the heaviest 
sense of guilt ! The eternal laws of the God of justice and mercy might be 
broken with impunity ; and means which we should call the basest 
treachery and the most odious cruelty were employed to compass the 
destruction of an heretical or pagan enemy ; but woe to him who offended 
St. Martin, or laid a finger on the property of the meanest of his servants ! 
When Clovis was seeking to gratify his lust of power, he believed, no 
doubt, that he was at the same time fighting under the banner of Christ, and 
destroying the enemies of God. And no wonder, for many a priest and 
bishop thought the same, and told him what they thought. 


We are, however, far from affirming that the political advantages to be 
gained from an open avowal of the Catholic faith at this juncture escaped 
the notice of so astute a mind as that of Clovis. No one was more sensible 
of those advantages than he. The immediate consequences were indeed 
apparently disastrous. He was himself fearful of the effect which his change 
of religion might have upon his Franks, and we are told that many of them 
left him and joined his kinsman Ragnaric. But the ill effects, though 
immediate, were slight and transient, while the good results went on 
accumulating from year to year. In the first place, his baptism into the 
Catholic church conciliated for him the zealous affection of his Gallo- 
Roman subjects, whose number and wealth, and above all whose superior 
knowledge and intelligence rendered their aid of the utmost value. With 
respect to his own 
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Franks, we are justified in supposing that, removed as they were from the 
sacred localities with which their faith was intimately connected, they either 
viewed the change with indifference, or, wavering between old associations 
and present influences, needed only the example of the king to decide their 
choice, and induce them to enlist under the banner of the cross. 


The German neighbours of Clovis had either preserved their ancient faith or 
adopted the Arian heresy. His conversion therefore was advantageous or 
disadvantageous to him, as regarded them, according to the objects he had 
in view. Had he really desired to live with his compatriot kings on terms of 
equality and friendship, his reception into a hostile church would certainly 
not have furthered his views. But nothing was more foreign to his thoughts 
than friendship and alliance with any of the neighbouring tribes. His desire 
was to reduce them all to a state of subjection to himself. He had the 
genuine spirit of the conqueror, which cannot brook the sight of 
independence ; and his keen intellect and unflinching boldness enabled him 
to see his advantages and to turn them to the best account. 


Even in those countries in which heathenism or Arian Christianity 
prevailed, there was generally a zealous and united community of Catholic 
Christians (including all the Romance inhabitants), who, being 
outnumbered and sometimes persecuted, were inclined to look for aid 
abroad. Clovis became by his conversion the object of hope and attachment 
to such a party in almost every country on the continent of Europe. He had 
the powerful support of the whole body of the Catholic clergy, in whose 
hearts the interests of their church far outweighed all other considerations. 
In other times and lands (in our own for instance) the spirit of loyalty and 
the love of country have often sufficed to counteract the influence of 
theological opinions, and have made men patriots in the hour of trial, when 
their spiritual allegiance to an alien head tempted them to be traitors. But 
what patriotism could Gallo-Romans feel, who for ages had been the slaves 
of slaves, or what loyalty to barbarian oppressors, whom they despised as 
well as feared ? 


The happy effects of Clovis’ conversion were not long in showing 
themselves. In the very next year after that event (497 a.d.) the Armoricans, 


inhabiting the country between the Seine and Loire, who had stoutly 
defended themselves against the heathen Franks, submitted with the utmost 
readiness to the royal convert, whom bishops delighted to honour ; and in 
almost every succeeding struggle the advantages he derived from the 
strenuous support of the Catholic party became more and more clearly 
evident. 


Weapons of thk Franks 


[These were used for throwing and for scalping after the manner of the 
American Indians. | 
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In 500 A.D. Clovis reduced the Burgundiones to a state of semi- 
dependence, after a fierce and bloody battle with Gundobald, their king, at 
Dijon on the Ouche. In this conflict, as in almost every other, Clovis 
attained his ends in a great measure by turning to account the dissensions of 
his enemies. Gundobald had called upon his brother Godegisil, who ruled 
over one division of their tribe, to aid him in repelling the attack of the 
Franks. The call was answered, in appearance at least ; iDut in the decisive 
struggle Godegisil, according to a secret understanding, deserted with all 
his forces to the enemy. Gundobald was of course defeated, and submitted 
to conditions which, however galling to his pride and patriotism, could not 
have been very severe, since we find him immediately afterwards punishing 
the treachery of his brother, whom he besieged in the city of Vienne (the 
Roman Vienna), and put to death in an Arian church. 


The circumstances of the times, rather than the moderation of Clovis, 
prevented him from calling Gundobald to account. A far more arduous 
struggle was at hand, which needed all the wily Salian’s resources of power 
and policy to bring to a successful issue — the struggle with the powerful 
king and people of the Visigoths, whose immediate neighbour he had 
become after the voluntary submission of the Armoricans in 497 A.D. The 
valour and conduct of their renowned king Euric had put the western Goths 
in full possession of all that portion of Gaul which lay between the rivers 
Loire and Rhone, together with nearly the whole of Spain. That 
distinguished monarch had lately been succeeded by his son Alaric II, who 
was now in the flower of youth. It was in the war with this ill-starred prince 
— the most difficult and doubtful in which he had been engaged — that 


Clovis experienced the full advantages of his recent change of faith. King 
Euric, who was an Arian, wise and great as he appears to have been in 
many respects, had alienated the affections of multitudes of his people by 
persecuting the Catholic minority ; and though the same charge does not 
appear to lie against Alaric, it is evident that the hearts of his orthodox 
subjects beat with no true allegiance towards their heretical king. The 
baptism of Clovis had turned their eyes tov/ards him, as one who would not 
only free them from the persecution of their theological enemies, but 
jrocure for them and their church a speedy victory and a secure 
predominance. The hopes they had formed, and the aid they were ready to 
afford him, were not unknown to Clovis, whose eager rapacity was only 
checked by the consideration of the part which his brother-in-law 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, was likely to take in the matter. 


This great and enlightened Goth, whose refined magnificence renders the 
contemptuous sense in which we use the term Gothic more than usually 
inappropriate, was ever ready to mediate between kindred tribes of 
Germans, whom on every suitable occasion he exhorted to live in unity, 
mindful of their common origin. He is said on this occasion to have brought 
about a meeting between Clovis and Alaric on a small island in the Loire in 
the neighbourhood of Amboise. The story is very doubtful, to say the least. 
Had he done so much, he would probably have done more, and have 
shielded his youthful kinsman with his strong right arm. Whatever he did 
was done in vain. The Frankish conqueror knew his own advantages and 
determined to use them to the utmost. He received the aid not only of his 
kinsman Sigebert of Cologne, who sent an army to his support under 
Chararic, but of the king of the Burgundians (Burgundiones), who was also 
a Catholic. With an army thus united by a common faith, inspired by 
religious zeal, and no less so by the Frankish love of booty, Clovis marched 
to almost 
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certain victory over an inexperienced leader and a kingdom divided against 
itself. 


It is evident, from the language of Gregory of Tours, o that this conflict 
between the Franks and Visigoths was regarded by the orthodox party of his 
own and preceding ages as a religious war, on which, humanly speaking, 
the prevalence of the Catholic or the Arian creed in western Europe 
depended. Clovis did everything in his power to deepen this impression. He 
could not, he said, endure the thought that ” those Arians ” held a part of his 
beautiful Gaul. As he passed through the territory of Tours, which was 
supposed to be under the peculiar protection of St. Martin, he was careful to 
preserve the strictest discipline among his soldiers, that he might further 
conciliate the church and sanctify his undertaking. On his arrival at the city 
of Tours, he publicly displayed his reverence for the patron saint, and 
received the thanks and good wishes of a whole chorus of priests assembled 
in St. jNIartin’s church. He was guided (according to one of the legends by 
which his progress has been so profusely adorned) through tlie swollen 
waters of the river Vienne by “a hind of wonderful magnitude”; and, as he 
approached the city of Poitiers, a pillar of fire (whose origin we may trace, 
as suits our views, to the favour of heaven or the treachery of man) shone 
forth from the cathedral, to give him the assurance of success, and to throw 
light upon his nocturnal march. The Catholic bishops in the kingdom of 
Alaric were universally favourable to the cause of Clovis, and several of 
them, who had not the patience to postpone the manifestation of their 
sympathies, were expelled by Alaric from their sees. The majority indeed 
made a virtue of necessity, and prayed continually and loudlj/, if not 
sincerely, for their lawful monarch. Perhaps they had even in that age 
learned to appreciate the efficacy of mental reservation. 


Conscious of his own weakness, Alaric retired before his terrible and 
implacable foe, in the vain hope of receiving assistance from the 
Ostrogoths. He halted at last in the plains of Voulon, behind Poitiers, but 
even then rather in compliance with the wishes of his soldiers than from his 
own deliberate judgment. His soldiers, drawn from a generation as yet 
unacquainted with war and full of that overweening confidence which 
results from inexperience, were eager to meet the enemy. Treachery also 
was at work to prevent him from adopting the only means of safety, which 


lay in deferring as long as possible the too unequal contest. The Franks 
came on with their usual impetuosity, and with a well-founded confidence 
in their own prowess ; and the issue of the battle was in accordance with the 
auspices on either side. Clovis, no less strenuous in actual fight than wise 
and cunning in council, exposed himself to every danger, and fought hand 
to hand with Alaric himself. Yet the latter was not slain in the field, but in 
the disorderly flight into which the Goths were quickly driven. The 
victorious Franks pursued them as far as Bordeaux (Burdigala), where 
Clovis passed the winter, while Thierry, his son, was overrunning 
Auvergne, Quincy, and Rouergue. The Goths, whose new king was a minor, 
made no further resistance ; and in the following year the Salian chief took 
possession of the royal treasure at Toulouse. He also took the town of 
Angouleme, at the capture of which he was doubly rewarded for his 
services to the church ; for not only did the inhabitants of that place rise in 
his fav-our against the Visigothic garrison, but the very walls, like those of 
Jericho, fell down at his approach ! 


A short time after these events, Clovis received the titles and dignity of 
Roman patricius and consul from the Greek emperor Anastasius; who 
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appears to have been prompted to this act more by motives of jealousy and 
hatred towards Theodoric the Ostrogoth, than by any love he bore the 
restless and encroaching Frank. The meaning of these obsolete titles, as 
applied to those who stood in no direct relation to either division of the 
Roman Empire, has never been sufficiently explained. We are at first 
surprised that successful warriors and powerful kings, like Clovis, Pepin, 
and Charlemagne himself, should condescend to accept such empty honours 
at the hands of the 


miserable eunuch-ridden monarchs of the East. That the Byzantine 
emperors should affect a superiority over contemporary sovereigns is in- 
lelligible enough ; the weakest idiot among them, who lived at the mercy of 


his women and his slaves, had never resigned one tittle of his pretensions to 
that universal empire which an Augustus and a Trajan once possessed. But 
whence the acquiescence of Clovis and his great successors in this arrogant 
assumption ? We may best account for it by remarking how long the 
prestige of power survives the strength that gave it. The sun of Rome was 
set, but the twilight of her greatness still rested on the world. The German 
kings and warriors received with pleasure, and wore with pride, a title 
which brought them into connection with that imperial city, of whose 
universal dominion, of whose skill in arms and arts, the traces lay 
everywhere around them. 


Nor was it without some solid advantages in the circumstances in which 
Clovis was placed. He ruled over a vast population, which had not long 
ceased to be subjects of the empire, and still rejoiced in the Roman name. 
He fully appreciated their intellectual superiority, and had already 
experienced the value of their assistance. Whatever tended to increase his 
personal dignity in their eyes (and no doubt the solemn proclamation of his 
Roman titles had this tendency) he deemed of no small importance. In the 
same year that he was invested with the diadem and purple robe in the 
church of St. Martin at Tours, the encroaching Franks had the southern and 
eastern limits of their kingdom marked out for them by the powerful hand 
of Theodoric the Great. The brave but peace-loving Goth had trusted too 
much to his influence with Clovis, and had hoped to the last to save the 
unhappy Alaric, by warning and mediation. The slaughter of the Visigoths, 
the death of Alaric himself, the fall of Angouleme and Toulouse, the 
advance of the Franks upon the Rhone, where they were now besieging 
Aries (Arelate), had effectually undeceived him. He now prepared to bring 
forward the only arguments to which the ear of a Clovis is ever open — the 
battle-cry of a superior army. His faithful Ostrogoths were summoned to 
meet in the month of June, 508 a.d., and he placed a powerful army under 
the command of Eva (Ibba or Hebba), who led his forces into Gaul over the 
southern Alps. The Franks and Burgundians, who were investing Aries and 
Carcassonne, raised the siege and retired, but whether without or in 
consequence 


A Fkankish Officer 
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of a battle is rendered doubtful by the conflicting testimony of the annalists. 
The subsequent territorial position of the combatants, however, favours the 
account given by Juliani that a battle did take place, in which Clovis and his 
allies received a most decided and bloody defeat. 


The check thus given to the extension of his kingdom at the expense of 
other German nations, and the desire perhaps of collecting fresh strength for 
a more successful struggle thereafter, seem to have induced Clovis to turn 
his attention to the destruction of his Merovingian kindred. The manner in 
which he effected his purpose is related with a fulness which naturally 
excites suspicion. But though it is easy to detect both absurdity and 
inconsistency in many of the romantic details with which Gregory has 
furnished us, we see no reason to deny to his statements a foundation of 
historical truth. 


Clovis was still but one of several Frankish kings ; and of these Sigebert of 
Cologne, king of the Ripuarians, was little inferior to him in the extent of 
his dominions and the number of his subjects. But in other respects — in 
mental activity and bodily prowess — “the lame” Sigebert was no match 
for his Salian brother. The other Frankish rulers were Chararic, of whom 
mention has been made in connection with Syagrius, and Ragnachar (or 
Ragnachas), who held his court at Cambray. The kingdom of Sigebert 
extended along both banks of the Rhine, from Mogontiacum (Mainz) down 
to Cologne ; to the west along the Moselle as far as Treves ; and on the east 
to the river Fulda and the borders of Thuringia. The Franks who occupied 
this country are supposed to have taken possession of it in the reign of 
Valentinian III, when Mainz, Cologne, and Treves were conquered by a host 
of Ripuarians. Sigebert, as we have seen, had come to the aid of Clovis, in 
two very important battles with the Alamanni and the Visigoths, and had 


shown himself a ready and faithful friend whenever his co-operation was 
required. But gratitude was not included among the graces of the champion 
of catholicity, who only waited for a suitable opportunity to deprive his ally 
of throne and life. The present juncture was favourable to his wishes, and 
enabled him to rid himself of his benefactor in a manner peculiarly suited to 
his taste. An attempt to conquer the kingdom of Cologne by force of arms 
would have been but feebly seconded by his own subjects, and would have 
met with a stout resistance from the Ripuarians, who were conscious of no 
inferiority to the Salian tribe. His efforts were therefore directed to the 
destruction of the royal house, the downfall of which was hastened by 
internal divisions. 


Clotaire (or Clotaric), the expectant heir of Sigebert, weary of hope 
deferred, gave a ready ear to the hellish suggestions of Clovis, who urged 
him, by the strongest appeals to his ambition and cupidity, to the murder of 
his father. Sigebert was slain by his own son in the Buchonian forest near 
Fulda. The wretched parricide endeavoured to secure the further connivance 
of his tempter, by offering him a share of the blood-stained treasure he had 
acquired. But Clovis, whose part in the transaction was probably unknown, 
affected a feeling of horror at the unnatural crime, and procured the 
immediate assassination of Clotaire — an act which rid him of a rival, 
silenced an embarrassing accomplice, and tended rather to raise than to 
lower him in the opinion of the Ripuarians. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that when Clovis proposed himself as the successor of Sigebert, and 
promised the full recognition of all existing rights, his offer should be 
joyfully accepted. In 509 a.d. he was elected king by the Ripuarians, and 
raised upon a shield in the city of Cologne, according to the Frankish 
custom, amid general acclamation. 
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“And thus,” says Gregory of Tours,o in the same chapter in which he relates 
the twofold murder of his kindred, ” God daily prostrated his enemies 
before him and increased his kingdom, because he walked before him with 


|” 


an upright heart, and did what was pleasing in his eyes! ” — so completely 
did his services to the Catholic church conceal his moral deformities from 
the eyes of even the best of the ecclesiastical historians. 


To the destruction of his next victim, Chararic, whose power was far less 
formidable than that of Sigebert, he was impelled by vengeance as well as 
ambition. That cautious prince, instead of joining the other Franks in their 
attack upon Syagrius, had stood aloof and waited upon fortune. Yet we can 
hardly attribute the conduct of Clovis towards him chiefly to revenge, for 
his most faithful ally had been his earliest victim ; and friend and foe were 
alike to him, if they did but cross the path of his ambition. After getting 
possession of Chararic and his son, by tampering with their followers, 
Clovis compelled them to cut off their royal locks and become priests ; 
subsequentl}’-, however, he caused them to be put to death. 


Ragnachar of Cambray, whose kingdom lay to the north of the Somme, and 
extended through Flanders and Artois, might have proved a more 
formidable antagonist, had he not become unpopular among his own 
subjects by the disgusting licentiousness of his manners. The account which 
Gregory gives of the manner in which his ruin was effected is more curious 
than credible, and adds the charge of swindling to the black list of crimes 
recorded against the man who “walked before God with an upright heart.” 
According to the historian, Clovis bribed the followers of Ragnachar with 
armour of gilded iron, which they mistook, as he intended they should, for 
gold. Having thus crippled by treachery the strength of his enemy, Clovis 
led an army over the Somme, for the purpose of attacking him in his own 
territory. Ragnachar prepared to meet him, but was betrayed by his own 
soldiers and delivered into the hands of the invader. Clovis, with facetious 
cruelty, reproached the fallen monarch for having disgraced their common 
family by suffering himself to be bound, and then split his skull with an axe. 
The same absurd charge was brought against Richar, the brother of 
Ragnachar, and the same punishment inflicted on him. A third brother was 
put to death at Mans. 


Gregory refers, though not by name, to other kings of the same family, who 
were all destroyed by Clovis. ” Having killed many other kings,” he says, ” 
who were his kinsmen, because he feared they might deprive him of his 


power, he extended his kingdom through the whole of Gaul.” He also tells 
us that the royal hypocrite, having summoned a general assembly, 
complained before it, with tears in his eyes, that he was “alone in the 
world.” ” Alas, for me ! ” he said, ” I am left as an alien among strangers, 
and have no relatives who can assist me.” This he did, according to 
Gregory, ” not from any real love of his kindred, or from remorse at the 
thought of his crimes, but that he might find out any more relatives and put 
them also to death.” 


Clovis died at Paris, in 511 A.D., in the forty-fifth year of his age and the 
thirtieth of his active, blood-stained, and eventful reign. He lived therefore 
only five years after the decisive battle of Voulon. 


Did we not know, from the judgment he passes on other characters in his 
history, that Gregory of Tours was capable of appreciating the nobler and 
gentler qualities of human nature, we might easily imagine as we read what 
he says of Clovis that, Christian bishop as he was, he had an altogether 
different standard of right and wrong from ourselves. Not a single virtuous 
or generous action has the panegyrist found to record of his favoured hero, 
while 
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all that he does relate of him tends to deepen our conviction that this 
favourite of heaven, in whose behalf miracles were freely worked, whom 
departed saints led on to victory and living ministers of God delighted to 
honour, was quite a phenomenon of evil in the moral world, from his 
combining in himself the opposite and apparently incompatible vices of the 
meanest treachery and the most audacious wickedness. 


We can only account for this amazing obliquity of moral vision in such a 
man as Gregory, by ascribing it to the extraordinary value attached in those 
times (and would that we could say in those times only) to external acts of 
devotion, and to every service rendered to the Roman church. If, in far 


happier ages than those of which we speak, the most polluted consciences 
have purchased consolation and even hoje by building churches, endowing 
monasteries, and paying reverential homage to the dispensers of God’s 
mercy, can we wonder that the extraordinary services of a Clovis to 
Catholic Christianity should cover even his foul sins as with a cloak of 
snow ? 


He had, indeed, without the slightest provocation, deprived a noble and 
peaceable neighbour of his power and life. He had treacherously murdered 
his royal kindred, and deprived their children of their birthright. He had on 
all occasions shown himself the heartless ruffian, the greedy conqueror, the 
blood-thirsty tyrant ; but by his conversion he had led the way to the 
triumph of Catholicism; he had saved the Roman church from the Scylla 
and Charybdis of heres} and paganism, planted it on a rock in the very 
centre of Europe, and fixed its doctrines and traditions in the hearts of the 
conquerors of the West. 


Other reasons, again, may serve to reconcile the politician to his memory. 
The importance of the task which he performed (though from the basest 
motives), and the influence of his reign on the destinies of Europe, can 
hardly be overrated. He founded the monarchy on a firm and enduring 
basis. He levelled, with a strong though bloody hand, the barriers which 
separated Franks from Franks, and consolidated a number of isolated and 
hostile tribes into a powerful and united nation. It is true, indeed, that this 
unity was soon disturbed by divisions of a different nature ; yet the idea of 
its feasibility and desirableness was deeply fixed in the national mind; a 
return to it was often aimed at, and sometimes accomplished.? 


” The only conceivable palliation for any of the crimes which Clovis 
committed,” says Hodgkin,*” ” would have been the advantage of securing 
the unity of the Frankish state. Yet that unity was immediately impaired by 
the division of his dominions amongr his four sons.” 


SUCCESSORS OF CLOVIS TO PEPIN 


In the reign of Clovis a new monarchy had been formed beyond the Rhine, 
that of the Thuringians, who, after their incorporation with other tribes, fell 
on the trans-Rhenish Franks. The latter implored the aid of their kindred 
tribes in Gaul : Thierry, the eldest, and Clotaire, another son of Clovis, 
carried the war into Thuringia. These princes triumphed over the enemy, 
whose rulers they exterminated, and wliose country Thierry added to his 
possessions. Some of King Hermanfrid’s children, however, escaped into 
Italy, whence, in tlie sequel, they appear to have returned and to have given 
rise to the ducal house of Thuringia. In the same manner the duchies of 
Swabia and Bavaria were added to the domains of Thierry ; so that the 
empire of the Franks now extended from Bohemia to the British Channel, 
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and from the mouth of the Elbe to Languedoc and Toulouse. But it did not 
satisfy their ambition, which next turned towards Burgundy (532). 


Clotilda, the widow of Clovis, whom superstition has canonised, 
remembered the massacre of her parents and brothers, and the dangers of 
her own infancy, and she instigated her sons to vengeance. Sigismund, the 
son of her uncle Gundebald, now occupied the throne of Burgundy. He too 
is honoured as a saint, though soon after his accession he had murdered his 
own son at the instigation of a second wife. Through the exhortations of the 
holy widow, her three sons Childebert, Clotaire, and Clodomir (Thierry, 
who was not her son, refused to have any part in the war) invaded the 
province, and defeated Sigismund. Clodomir took him captive, and threw 
him, with his wife and children, into a well. Godemar, brother of 
Sigismund, collected 


another army, defeated the Franks, and having gained possession of 
Clodomir — such is fate’s retributive justice ! — beheaded him. After the 


death of Clodomir, Clotaire, the second brother, who had two wives already, 
married the widow, and became the protector of his two infant sons. 


Resolved to keep their inheritance, Childebert and Clotaire sent to Clotilda, 
their grandmother, a sword and a pair of scissors, wishing to know whether 
she preferred their death or their seclusion in the cloister. In the passion of 
the moment, she declared that she would rather see them dead than deprived 
of their rightful inheritance ; and her words sealed their fate. Clotaire seized 
the elder, not ten years of age, and plunged a knife into his heart ; the 
younger, who was not seven, terrified at the sight, knelt before Childebert, 
and patheti-cally prayed for life. Childebert was suddenly sensible of pity ; 
and, with tears in his eyes, he begged that the child’s life might be spared. ” 
It was thyself that urged me to this ! ” replied the fiendish Clotaire : ” give 
me the child, or die in his stead ! ” The survivor was immediately murdered 
; their nurses, pages, and servants shared the same fate, and the kingdom of 
Clodomir was divided between the two royal assassins. With an increased 
army, they again invaded Burgundy, which they conquered and divided 
between them, as they had before divided that of their brother Clodomir. 


On the death of Thierry, in 534, he was succeeded by his son Theudibert, 
who inherited his martial character, and was consequently too formidable to 
be served like the sons of Clodomir. He headed several expeditions into 
Italy and Spain, which, however, were not distinguished by much success ; 


Clotairb 


[Based on an old print] 
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nor was his son and successor Theudebald (548-555) more fortunate. On 
the death of the latter, Clotaire, his uncle, married his widow and seized his 
kingdom, without dividing it with Childebert : the whole kingdom of the 
Franks was consequently in the hands of the two sons of Clovis. In revenge, 
Childebert excited a civil war ; but dying before its conclusion (558), his 
kingdom was forcibly seized by Clotaire, now sole monarch of the Franks, 
who exiled his wife and daughters. A year before his death, Clotaire 
condemned to the fire his eldest son, who had rebelled against him, and that 
prince’s wife and daughters, with as much coolness as he could have 
ordered the execution of the most guilty stranger. In fact, in the wide cata- 
logue of human vices, there is scarcely one which was not practised by the 
abominable princes of this dynasty, whose memory will be held in 
everlasting execration. 


To follow in detail the actions, in other words the crimes, of this detestable 
dynasty, would neither suit our limits nor gratify the reader : we must 
rapidly glance at the chief resolutions of the Frankish Empire. Like his 
father, Clotaire I at his death left four sons, and all four divided his states 
among them. This division was effected by lot. Austrasia, or eastern France, 
comprehending the provinces on both sides of the Rhine, and extending 
from Bar-sur-Aube into Bohemia, fell to Sigebert, who removed his capital 
from Rheims to Metz. Neustria, or western France, which extended from 
Bar to the channel, and even to the confines of Aquitaine, fell to Chilperic, 
whose court was at Soissons. Gontram, who had Burgundy, established 
himself at Chalons-sur-Saone ; and Charibert, from Paris his capital, ruled 
over Aquitaine and a narrow slip of the intermediate country. But Charibert 
soon died, leaving his states to be divided among his three brothers. 


The reader’s mind is no doubt prepared for the same dissensions among the 
sons of Clotaire as among those of Clovis ; he might peruse far more 
horrors, if either our limits or inclination disposed us to withdraw the veil 
which covered them. We will raise one comer. Sigebert and Chilperic were 
unusually hostile to each other, not so much through ambition as through 
the enmity of their wives, the famous Brunehild and Fredegund : the former 
was daughter of Athanagild, Visigothic king of Spain ; the latter a low 
Frenchwoman, who‘ seeing herself rejected by Chilperic for Galeswintha, a 
sister of Brunehild, swore revenge not only against her rival but also against 
Sigebert and Brunehild. 


Soon renewing her empire over the heart of Chilperic, Fredegund procured 
the murder of Galeswintha, and her own elevation as queen. She then 
incited her husband to a long war with Sigebert ; but, as it was not so 
successful as she wished ; and as Sigebert came near to dethroning herself 
and her husband, she avoided that fate by the dagger : in 575, the victor fell 
by one of her hired assassins. The victim was succeeded in the kingdom of 
Austrasia by his son Childebert II ; but, as the prince was too young to 
govern, the administration devolved on a new functionary — the mayor of 
the palace, a grand judge and general of the kingdom. Brunehild was taken 
captive ; and her fate would soon have been decided, had not Merovffius, 
the son of Chilperic, but not of Fredegund, fallen in love with her, and 
married her. 


The newly married couple took sanctuary in the church of St. Martin at 
Tours, and were protected by the historian and bishop St. Gregory. 
Chilperic, however, separated them : he restored Brunehild to the 
Austrasians, who were arming in the cause of their monarch’s mother ; but 
Merovseus soon fell a victim to the persecutions of Fredegund. Clovis, 
another son of her husband by a former queen, Fredegund, no doubt with 
Chilperic’s consent, 
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caused to perish by the dagger : so that now her own children only 
remained to inherit the kingdom of Neustria. But on the assassination of her 
husband, in 584, though she proclaimed her son Clotaire 11, the army, 
detesting both her and her offspring, hailed Gundowald, a bastard of the 
deceased monarch, as their chief. Gundowald, however, who could not 
support his elevation, perished miserably ; and his firmest support, St. 
Prsetex-tatus, bishop of Rouen, fell under the sword of an assassin hired by 
Fredegund. In 593, Gontraui, who was childless, paid the debt of nature, 
and Childebert of Austrasia seized Burgundy, to the prejudice of Clotaire II, 
the reputed heir.i 


On the death of Childebert, probably by poison, Austrasia fell to his eldest 
son Theudebert, aged only ten years ; and Burgundy to his second, Thierry 
II, aged only nine. As Clotaire II, king of Neustria, was only eleven, the 
monarchy of the Franks was subject to three minors, or rather to the three 
mayors of the palace who governed in their name. In 612, Thierry II, with 
the aid of Clotaire, vanquished his brother Theudebert of Austrasia, whom 
he calmly put to death ; the following year he suddenly died ; his sons fell 
into the power of Clotaire, who was not likely to show much mercy to the 
offspring of his mother Fredegund’s enemy. Two of the sons he murdered ; 
a third, whom he had held over the baptismal font, he consented to save ; 
and Brunehild, their grandmother, who at the same time became his captive, 
he caused to expire in the most cruel torments. [He tied her to the heels of a 
wild horse.] By these bloody executions he was, in 613, at the head of the 
whole Frankish Empire in Germany and Gaul. 


Some years before his death, he caused Dagobert, his elder son, to be 
crowned king of Austrasia ; and after that event (628), Aquitaine fell to his 
second, Charibert ; but in three years Charibert died, his infant son was 
murdered by Dagobert, and unity was once more restored to the monarchy. 
But Dagobert, like all the princes of his name during the last century and a 
half of its existence, was as feeble in body as he was cruel in heart ; like 
them, through his early vices he was overtaken by old age in the prime of 
life. On his death in 638, his states were divided between his two infant 
sons. Austrasia fell to Sigebert III ; Neustria and Burgundy to Clovis I. The 
former was governed by the mayor, Pepin, subsequently by Grimwald, the 


son of Pepin ; the latter by Ercinwald. Both princes died about the usual 
age, between twenty and twenty-five.s 


[} The absorption of the Burgundian kingdom by the Franks is vaguely 
reflected in the great German epic, the Nihelungenlied.’ ] 


Clovis II (From a French print, 1832) 
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THE RISE OF PEPIN 


The accession of the five-year-old Childebert IT to the kingdom of Austrasia 
in 575 proved an excellent opportunity for the vassals to increase their 
power at the expense of the throne : and they elected a high palace official 
to assume the charge of rearing the young king and maintaining the peace. 


It was not a new institution that the Austrasian nobles thus created. Since 
the house of the petty chief of Tournay had become the palace of the king of 
Gaul and his support a nursery of great officials and royal dignitaries, the 
antrustions, sometimes dispersed over the conquered territories, and again 
gathered around their prince, had preserved their relations with him and 
between themselves. The chief aud his companions had grown great 
together, and men, become rich and powerful, continued to fill in the 
communal household the functions of seneskalk (senechal), of mariskalk 
(marshal), and of skanke (cupbearer) ; while he among the antrustions who 
exercised a general surveillance over the household, who took charge of the 
public welfare, and who sat in judgment over quarrels arising between 
vassals, was quite naturally the first officer of the palace, the intendant 
general of the crown domains, the prime minister, and the highest personage 
of the state after the king himself. We are not sure of the Germanic title of 
this official ; it would seem that he was commonly called in the Teutonic 
language the herzog, the duke or leader par excellence. The Gallo-Romans 
called him the major domus, “the greatest, the first of the house,” a 
qualification formerly given among the wealthy Romans to the freedman, or 
even the slave, who had authority over the other slaves and directed the 
management of the household. 


Up to Childebert’s accession, this mayor of the palace had been the creature 
of the king and his representative before the vassals, but now the Austrasian 
nobility made him the representative of the vassals before the king and the 
overseer of royalty. In this there was a complete revolution. w 


On the death of Dagobert, 638 a.d., his son, Clovis II, a child of six years 
old, succeeded him. During his minority the government of Neustria and 
Burgundy was carried on by his mother Nanthildis, and the major-domus 
Aga, while Pepin and others shared the supreme power in Austrasia. Pepin 


died 639 or 640 a.d., and a long and ferocious contest ensued for the vacant 
mayoralty, which was finally taken possession of by Pepin’s own son 
Grimwald. So low had the power of the nominal monarchs already sunk, 
that, on the death of Sigebert III, in 654 A.D., Grimwald ventured to shear 
the locks of the rightful heir, Dagobert II, and, giving out that he was dead, 
sent him to Ireland ; he then proposed his own son for the vacant throne, 
under the pretence that Sigebert had adopted him. But the time was not yet 
ripe for so daring an usurpation, nor does Grimwald appear to have been the 
man to take the lead in a revolution. Both the attempt itself, and its 
miserable issue, go to prove that the son of Pepin did not inherit the wis- 
dom and energy of the illustrious stock to which he belonged. The king of 
Burgundy and Neustria, pretending to acquiesce in the accession of 
Grimwald’s son, summoned the father to Paris, and caused him to be seized 
during his journey by some Franks — who are represented as being highly 
indignant at his presumption — and put to death. 


The whole Frankish Empire was thus once more united, at least in name, 
under Clovis II (who died in 656 a.d.), and under his son and successor, 
Clotaire III, whose mother, Balthildis, an Anglo-Saxon by birth, 
administered the kingdom with great ability and success. But the interests 
and 
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feelings of the German provinces were too distinct from those of Burgundy 
and Neustria to allow of their long remaining even nominally under one 
head. The Austrasians were eager to have a king of their own, and 
accordingly another son of Clovis was raised to the throne of Austrasia 
under the title of Childeric II, Avith Wulfwald as his major-domus. 


At the death of Clotaire III in Neustria (in 670 a.d.) the whole empire was 
thrown into confusion by the ambitious projects of Ebroin, his major- 


domus, who sought to place Thierry III, Clothaire’s youngest brother, who 
was still a mere child, on the throne, that he might continue to reign in his 
name. Ebroin appears to have proceeded towards his object with too little 
regard for the opinions and feelings of the other seigneurs, who rose against 
him and his puppet king, and drove them from the seat of power. The 
successful conspirators then offered the crown of Neustria to Childeric II, 
king of Austrasia, who immediately proceeded to take possession, while 
Ebroin sought refuge in a monastery. Childeric ascended the Neustrian 
throne without opposition ; but his attempts to control the seigneurs, one of 
whom, named Badilo, he is said to have scourged, gave rise to a formidable 
conspiracy ; and he was soon afterwards assassinated, together with his 
queen and son, at Chelles. Wulfwald escaped with difficulty, and returned to 
Austrasia. Another son of Childeric, Childebert ITI, was then raised upon 
the shield by the seigneurs, while the royal party brought forward Thierry 
III from the monastery to which he had retired, and succeeded in making 
good his claim. The turbulent and unscrupulous but able Ebroin ventured 
once more to leave his place of refuge, and by a long series of the most 
treacherous murders, and by setting up a pretender — as Clovis, a son of 
Clotaire III — he succeeded (in 673 or 674 a.d.) in forcing himself upon 
Thierry as major-domus of Neustria. 


In the meantime Dagobert IT, whom Grimwald had sent as a child to 
Ireland, and who had subsequently found a faithful friend in the well- 
known St. Wilfrid, bishop of York, was recalled and placed on the 
Austrasian throne. But the restored prince soon (in 679 a.d.) fell a victim to 
the intrigues of Ebroin, and the Neustrian faction among the seigneurs, who 
aimed at bringing the whole empire under their own arbitrary power. Nor 
does it seem at all improbable that the ability and audacity of Ebroin might 
have enabled them to carry out their designs, had not Austrasia possessed a 
leader fully equal to the emergency. 


PEPIN OF HERISTAL 


Pepin, surnamed ” of Heristal ” from a castle belonging to his family in the 
neighbourhood of Liege, was the son of Ansegisus by Begga, the illustrious 
daughter of Pepin of Landen. This great man, who proved himself worthy 
of his grandsire and his mother, was at this time associated with Duke 
Martin in the government of Austrasia, which up to 678 a.d. had been 
administered by Wulfwald. Martin and Pepin summoned their followers to 
arms to meet the expected attack of the Neustrians. In the first instance, 
however, the Austrasians were surprised by the activity of Ebroin, who fell 
upon them before they had completed their preparations, and totally 
defeated them in the neighbourhood of Luco-Fago.’ Martin fled to 


[1 Henri Martin ^ says that Luco-Fago appears to be the same as Latofao, 
where a great battle had already been fought in 596, and which is identified 
with the village of Lafaux between Laon and Soissons. | 
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the town of Laon ; and the artifices by which his enemies lured him from 
this retreat to his destruction are worthy of notice, as giving us a remarkable 
picture of the manners of the period in general and of the sad state of the 
church in particular. 


Ebroin, hearing that his intended victim had reached a place of safety, 
despatched Agilbert bishop of Paris, and Probus bishop of Rheims, to 
persuade Martin to repair to the Neustrian camp. In order to dispel the 
apprehensions with which he listened to them, these holy men went through 
the not unusual ceremony of swearing, upon a receptacle containing sacred 
relics, that he should suffer no injury by following their advice. The 
bishops, however, to save themselves from the guilt of perjury, had taken 
care that the vessels, which were covered, should be left empty. Martin, 
whom they omitted to inform of this important fact, was satisfied with their 


oaths, and accompanied them to Ecri, where he and his followers were 
immediately assassinated, without, as was thought, any detriment to the 
faith of the envoys ! Pepin, however, was neither to be cajoled nor 
frightened into submission, and soon found himself at the head of a 
powerful force, consisting in part of Neustrian exiles, whom the tyranny of 
Ebroin had ruined or offended. A collision seemed inevitable, when the 
position of affairs was suddenly changed by the death of Ebroin, who was 
assassinated in 681 A.D. by Hermenfrid, a distinguished Neustrian Frank. 
Waratto followed him in the mayoralty of Neustria, and seemed inclined to 
live on friendly terms with Pepin : but Ghislemar, his son, who headed the 
party most hostile to Pepin, succeeded in getting possession of the 
government for a time, and renewed the war against the Austrasians. 
Ghislemar’s death (in 684 a.d.), which the annalists P attributed to the 
divine anger, restored Waratto to his former power ; and hostilities ceased 
for a time. When Waratto also died, about two years after his undutiful son, 
he was succeeded by Berchar, his son-in- law, whom the annalist pithily 
describes as statura parvus, intellectu modicus. 


The insolent disregard which this man showed for the feelings and wishes 
of the most powerful Neustrians, induced many of them to make common 
cause with Pepin, to whom they are said to have bound themselves by 
hostages. In 687 A.D. Pepin was strong enough to assume the offensive ; 
and, yielding to the entreaties of the Neustrian refugees, he sent an embassy 
to Thierry III to demand the restoration of the exiles to their confiscated 
lands. The king of Neustria, prompted by Berchar, his major-domus, 
haughtily replied that he would come himself and fetch his runaway slaves. 
Pepin then prepared for war, with the unanimous consent of the Austrasian 
seigneurs, whose wishes he scrupulously consulted. Marching through the 
Silva Carbonaria he entered the Neustrian territory, and took post at Textri 


A Lombard King 
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(Testry) on the river Somme. Thierry and Berchar also collected a large 
army and marched to meet the invaders. The two armies encamped in sight 
of each other near the village of Textri, on opposite sides of the little river 
Daumignon, the Neustrians on the southern and the Austrasians on the 
northern bank. Whether from policy or a higher motive, Pepin displayed 
great unwillingness, even then, to bring the matter to extremities ; and, 
sending emissaries into the camp of Thierry, he once more endeavoured to 
negotiate ; demanding, amongst other things, that the property of which the 
churches had been ” despoiled by wicked tyrants ” should be restored to 
them. He promised that, if his conditions of peace were accepted and the 
effusion of kindred blood prevented, he would give the king a large amount 
of silver and gold. 


The wise and humane reluctance of Pepin was naturally construed by 
Thierry and his ” little-minded ” mayor into fear, and distrust of his army, 
which was inferior to their own in numbers ; a haughty answer was 
returned, and all negotiations were broken off. Both sides then prepared for 
the mor-row’s battle. Pepin, having passed the night in forming his plans, 
crossed the river before daybreak and drew up his army to the east of 
Thierry’s position, that the rising sun might blind the enemy. The spies of 
Thierry reported that the Austrasian camp was deserted, on which the 
Neustrians were led out to pursue the flying foe. The mistake of the scouts 
was soon made clear by the vigorous onset of Pepin ; and after a fierce but 
brief combat the Neustrians were totally defeated, and Thierry and Berchar 
fled from the field. The latter was slain by his own followers ; the king was 
taken prisoner, but his life was mercifully spared. 


The battle of Textri is notable in Frankish history as that in which the death- 
stroke was given to the Merovingian dynasty, by an ancestor of a far more 


glorious race of monarchs. ” From this time forward,” says the chronicler 
Erchanbertus, V ” the kings began to have only the royal name, and not the 
royal dignity.” A very striking picture of the Rois Faineants has been 
handed down to us by Einhard« (Eginhard), in his famous biography of 
Charlemagne which we quote in Chapter V. ” The race of the 
Merovingians,” he says, ” from which the Franks were formerly 
accustomed to choose their kings, is generally considered to have ended 
with Chilperic ; who, at the command of the Roman pontiff Stephen, was 
deposed, shorn of his locks, and sent into a monastery. But although the 
stock died out with him, it had long been entirely without life and vigour, 
and had no distinction beyond the empty title of king ; for the authority and 
government were in the hands of the highest officers of the palace, who 
were called majores-domus, and had the entire administration of affairs. 
Nothing was left to the king, except that, contenting himself with the mere 
royal name, he was allowed to sit on the throne with long hair and unshorn 
beard, to play the part of a ruler, to hear the ambassadors from whatever 
part they might come, and at their departure to communicate to them the 
answers which he had been taught or even commanded to make, as if by his 
own authority. Besides the worthless title of king and a scanty maintenance, 
which the major-domus meted out according to his pleasure, the king 
possessed only one farm, and that by no means a lucrative one, on which he 
had a dwelling-house and a few servants, just sufficient to supply his most 
urgent necessities. Wherever he had to go, he travelled in a carriage drawn 
by a yoke of oxen and driven by a cowherd in rustic fashion. It was thus 
that he went to the palace, to the public assembly of the people, which met 
every year for the good of the kingdom ; after which he returned home. But 
the whole 
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administration of the state, and everything which had to be regulated or 
executed, either at home or abroad, was carried on by the mayors.” 


The whole power of the three kingdoms was thus suddenly thrown into the 
hands of Pepin, Avho showed in his subsequent career that he was equal to 
the far more difficult task of keeping, by his wisdom and moderation, what 
he had gained by the vigour of his intellect and his undaunted valour. He, 
too, was happily free from the little vanity which takes more delight in the 
pomp than in the realities of power, and, provided he possessed the 
substantial authority, was contented to leave the royal name to others. He 
must have felt himself strong enough to do what his uncle Grimwald had 
vainly attempted, and his grandson happily accomplished ; but he saw that 
by grasping at the shadow he might lose the substance. He was surrounded 
by proud and suspicious seigneurs, whose jealousy would have been more 
excited by his taking the title than by his exercising the powers of a king ; 
and, strange though it may seem, the reverence for the ancient race, and the 
notion of their exclusive and inalienable rights, were far from being 
extinguished in the breasts of the common people. By keeping Thierry upon 
the throne and ruling in his name, he united both reason and prejudice in 
support of his government. Yet some approach was made, though probably 
not by his own desire, towards acknowledged sovereignty in the case of 
Pepin. He was called dux et princeps Francorum and the years of his office 
were reckoned, as well as those of the king, in all public documents. 


Having fixed the seat of his government in Austrasia, as the more Ger-man 
and warlike portion of his dominions, he named dependents of his own, and 
subsequently his two sons, Drogo and Grimwald, to rule as mayors in the 
two other divisions of the empire. He gave the greatest proof of his power 
and popularity by restoring the assemblies of the Campus Martius, a purely 
German institution, which under the romanising Merovingian monarchs had 
gradually declined. At these annual meetings, which were held on the 1st of 
March, the whole nation assembled for the purpose of discussing measures 
for the ensuing year. None but a ruler who was conscious of his own 
strength, and of an honest desire for the welfare of his people, would have 
voluntarily submitted himself and his actions to the chances of such an 
ordeal. 


As soon as he had firmly fixed himself in his seat, and secured the 
submission of the envious seigneurs, and the love of the people, who looked 
to him as the only man who could save them from the evils of anarchy, he 


turned his attention to the re-establishment of the Prankish Empire in its full 
extent. The neighbouring tribes, which had with difficulty, and for the most 
part imperfectly, been subdued by Clovis and his successors, were ready to 
seize upon every favourable occasion of ridding themselves of the hated 
yoke. Nor were the poor imbecile boys who bore the name of kings, nor the 
turbulent mayors and seigneurs who were wholly occupied with plotting 
and counterplotting, railing and fighting against one another, at all ina 
position to call the subject states to account, or to excite in them the desire 
of being incorporated with an empire harassed and torn by intestine 
dissensions. The Prankish Empire was in process of dissolution, and all the 
more distant tribes, as the Bavarians, the Alamanni, Prisians, Bretons, and 
Gascons, had virtually recovered their independence. But this partial 
decline of the Prankish power was simply the result of misgovernment, and 
the domestic feuds which absorbed the martial vigour of the nation ; and by 
no means indicated the decline of a military spirit in the Prankish people. 
They only needed a centre of union and a leader worthy of them, 
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botli of which they found in Pepin, to give them once more the hegemony 
over all the German tribes, and prepare them for the conquest of Europe. 
The Frisians were subdued, or rather repressed for a time, in 697 A.D., after 
a gallant resistance under their king Ratbod ; and about twelve years 
afterwards we find the son of Pepin, Grimwald, forming a matrimonial 
alliance with Theudelinda, daughter of the Frisian monarch ; a fact which 
plainly implies that Pepin desired to cultivate the friendship of his warlike 
neighbours. The Swabians, or Alamanni, were also attacked and defeated 
by Pepin on their own territories ; but their final subjection was completed 
by his son Charles Martel. 


The wars carried on by Pepin with the above-mentioned nations, to which 
in this place we can only briefly allude, occupied him nearly twenty years ; 
and were greatly instrumental in preserving peace at home, and 
consolidating the foundations of the Carlovingian throne. The stubborn 


resistance he met with from the still heathen Germans, was animated with 
something of that zeal, against which his great descendant Charlemagne had 
to contend in his interminable Saxon wars ; for the adoption of Christianity, 
which was hated, not only as being hostile to the superstitions of their 
forefathers, but on account of the heavy taxes by which it was 

accompanied, was always made by Pepin the indispensable condition of 
mercy and peace. But, happily for the cause of Gospel truth, other means 
were used for the spread of Christianity than the sword and the scourge ; 
and the labours of many a zealous and self-sacrificing missionary from 
Ireland and England served to convince the rude German tribes that the 
wairior-priests whom they had met on the battle-field, and the greedy tax- 
gatherers who infested their homes, were not the true ambassadors of the 
Prince of peace. And Pepin, who was by no means a mere warrior, was well 
aware of the value of these peaceful efforts ; and afforded zealous aid to all 
who ventured their lives in the holy cause of human improvement and 
salvation. The civil governors whom he established in the conquered 
provinces were directed to do all in their power to promote the spread of 
Christianity by peaceful means ; and, to give effect to his instructions, Pepin 
warned them that he should hold them responsible for the lives of his pious 
missionaries. 


During these same twenty years, in which Pepin was playing the important 
and brilliant part assigned to him by providence, the pale and bloodless 
shadows of four Merovingian kings flit gloomily across the scene. We know 
little or nothing of them except their names, and the order in which they 
followed each other. Thierry III died in 691 A.D., and was succeeded by 
Clovis III, who reigned till 695 A.D. and was followed by Childebert III. 
On the death of Childebert in 711 A.D., Pepin raised Dagobert III to the 
nominal throne, where he left him when he himself departed from the scene 
of his labours and triumphs ; and this is really all that we feel called upon to 
say of the descendants of the conquerors of Gaul and founders of the 
Western Empire ; inclitum et notum oUm, nunc tantum auditur ! 


The extraordinary power which Pepin exercised at a period when law was 
weak, and authority extended no further than the sword could reach ; when 
the struggles of the rising feudal aristocracy for independence had 
convulsed the empire and brought it to the verge of anarchy, sufficiently 


attests the ability and courage, the wisdom and moderation, with which he 
ruled. His triumphs over the ancient dynasty, and the Neustrian faction, 
were far from being the most difficult of his achievements. He had to 
control the very class to which he himself belonged ; to curb the turbulent 
spirits of the very men who had raised him to his proud pre-eminence ; and 
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to establish regal authority over those by whose aid he had humbled the 
ancient kings : and all this he succeeded in doing by the extraordinary 
influence of his personal character. So firmly indeed had he established his 
government, and subdued the wills of the envious seigneurs by whom he 
was surrounded, that even when he showed his intention of making his 
power hereditary in his family, they dared not, at the time, oppose his will. 
On the death of Norbert, major-domus at the court of Childebert II, Pepin 
— in all probability without even consulting the seigneurs, in whom the 
right of election rested — appointed his second son Grimwald to the vacant 
office. To his eldest son Drogo he 


had already given the mayoralty of Burgundy, with the title of duke of 
Campania. But though they dared not make any opposition at the time, it is 
evident from what followed that tlie fear of Pepin alone restrained the rage 
they felt at this open usurpation. In 714 A.D., when Pepin’s life was 
drawing to a close, and he lay at Juj)ille near Liege upon a bed of sickness, 
awaiting patiently his approaching end, the great vassals took heart, and 
conspired to deprive his descendants of the mayoralty. They employed the 
usual means for effecting their purpose— treachery and murder. Grimwald 
was assassinated, while praying in the church of St. Lambert at Jupille, by a 
Frisian of the name of Rantgar, who relied, no doubt, on the complicity of 
the seigneurs and the weakness of Pepin for impunity. But the conspirators 
had miscalculated the waning sands of the old warrior’s life, and little knew 
the effect which the sight of his son’s blood would have upon him. He 


suddenly recovered from the sickness to which he seemed to be 
succumbing. Like another Priam, he once more seized his unaccustomed 
arms, though, unlike the royal Trojan, he used them with terrible effect. 
After taking an ample revenge upon the murderers of his son, and 
quenching the spirit of resistance in the blood of the conspirators, he was so 
far from giving up his purpose, or manifesting any consciousness of 
weakness, that he nominated the infant and illegitimate son of Grimwald, as 
if by hereditary right, to the joint mayoralty of Burgundy and Neustria — ° 
an office which the highest persons in the land would have been proud to 
exercise. By his very last act, therefore, he showed the absolute mastery he 
had obtained, not only over the ” do-noth- ing” kings, but over the factious 
seigneurs, who shrank in terror before the wrath of one, who had, as it were, 
repassed the gates of death, to hurl destruction on their heads. His actual 
demise took place in the same year, on the 16th of December, 714 a.d. 


Pepin had two wives, the first of whom, Plectrudis, bore him two sons, 
Drogo and Grimwald, neither of whom survived their father. In 688 A.D. he 
married a second wife, the ” noble and elegant ” Alpaida, though Plectrudis 
was still alive. From this second marriage sprang the real successor of the 
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Pepins, whom his father named in his own language Karl, and who is 
renowned in history as Charles Martel, the bulwark of Christendom, the 
father of kings and emperors. 


Our estimate of the personal greatness of the Carlovingian mayors is 
g’reatly raised when we observe that each of them in turn, instead of taking 
quiet possession of what his predecessors had won, has to reconquer his 
position in the face of numerous, powerful, and exasperated enemies. It was 
so with Pepin of Landen, with Pepin of Heristal, and most of all in the case 
of Charles Martel. 


THE CAEEER OF CHAELES MARTEL (714-732 A.D.) 


At the death of Pepin the storm which had long been gathering, and of 
which many forebodings had appeared in his lifetime, broke forth with 
tremendous fury. The bands of government were suddenly loosened, and 
the powers which Pepin had wielded with such strength and dexterity 
became the objects of a ferocious struggle. Plectrudis, his first wife, an 
ambitious and daring woman, had resolved to reign as the guardian of her 
grandchild, Theudwald, with whom she was at that time residing at 
Cologne. Theudwald had at least the advantage of being the only candidate 
for power installed by Pepin himself, and it was no doubt upon his quasi- 
hereditary claims that Plectrudis based her hopes. She manifested her 
foresight, discrimination, and energy, at the commencement of the contest 
which ensued by seizing the person of Charles, her stepson, and most 


formidable rival. But Charles and his party were not her only opponents. 
The Neustrians and Burgundians, whom their recollections of Brunehild 
and Fredegund by no means inclined to acquiesce in another female 
regency, refused obedience to her commands ; and endeavoured to excite 
the puppet-monarch Dagobert to an independent exercise of his authority. 
Their zeal as Neustrians too was quickened by the desire of throwing off the 
Austrasian or German yoke, which they considered to have been fixed upon 
them by the victories and energetic rule of Pepin. 


It was owing to this hostile feeling between the Romance and the German 
portions of the empire that many even of Pepin’s partisans took side with 
Theudwald and Plectrudis, although the latter held their chief incarcerated. 
The revolted Neustrians and the army of Plectrudis encountered each other 
in the forest of Guise, near Compiegne ; and, as far as one can conjecture 
from the confused and contradictory accounts of the annalists, Plectrudis 
and Theudwald suffered a defeat. The Neustrians having obtained the 
mastery over the hated Germans in their own country, prepared to extend 
their authority to Austrasia itself. Having chosen Raginfrid as their major- 
domus, they suddenly marched into the Austrasian territory, and laid it 
waste with fire and sword as far as the river Maas. In spite of their Christian 
profession they sought further to strengthen themselves by an alliance with 
Ratbod, the heathen king of the Frisians, who at the death of Pepin bad 
recovered his independence, and the greater portion of his territory. 


In the meantime, the whole aspect of affairs was suddenly changed by the 
escape of Charles from custody. The defeated army of Plectrudis, and many 
of the Austrasian seigneurs, who were unwilling to support her cause even 
against the Neustrians, now rallied with the greatest alacrity around the 
youthful hero, and proclaimed him Dux Francorum by the title of his 
glorious father. In a very short time after the recovery of his freedom, 
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Charles found himself at the head of a very efficient, though not numerous 
army. He was still, however, surrounded by dangers and difficulties, under 
which a man of less extraordinary powers must inevitably have sunk. 


Dagobert III died soon after the battle of Compiegne ; and the Neustrians, 
who had felt the disadvantage of his imbecility, neglected the claims of his 
son, and raised a priest called Daniel, a reputed son of Childeric, to the 
throne, with the title of Chilperic II. This monarch, who appears to have had 
a greater degree of energy than his immediate predecessors, formed a plan 
with the Frisian king for a combined attack upon Cologne, by which he 
hoped at once to bring the war to a successful issue. Ratbod, true to his 
engagements, advanced with a numerous fleet of vessels up the Rhine, 
while Chilperic and Raginfrid were marching towards Cologne through the 
forest of Ardennes. To prevent this well-planned junction, Charles 
determined to fall upon the Frisians before they reached Cologne. His 
position must have been rendered still more critical by the failure of this 
attack. We read that after both parties had suffered considerable loss in a 
hard-fought battle, they retreated on equal terms. 


The short time which elapsed before the arrival of the Neustrians was spent 
by Charles in summoning his friends from every quarter, to assist him in the 
desperate struggle in which he was engaged. In the meantime Chilperic 
came up, and, encamping in the neighbourhood of Cologne, effected a 
junction with the Frisians. Contrary to expectation, however, no attack was 
made upon Plectrudis, who is said to have bribed the Frisians to retire. A 
better reason for the precipitate retreat of the Neustrians and Frisians (which 
now took place) was the danger which the former ran of having their retreat 
cut off by Charles, who had taken up a strong position in their rear, with 
continually increasing forces ; as it was, they were not permitted to retire in 
safety. Charles attacked them at Amblava, near Stablo, in the Ardennes, and 
gave them a total defeat. This victory put him in possession of Cologne, and 
the person of Plectrudis, who restored to him his father’s treasures. 


In the following year, 717 A.D., Charles assumed the offensive, and, 
marching through the Silva Carbonaria, began to lay waste the Neustrian 
territory. Chilperic and Raginfrid advanced to meet him, doubtless with far 
less confidence than before ; and both armies encamped at Vincy, in the 


territory of Cambray. Charles, with an hereditary moderation peculiarly 
admirable in a man of his warlike spirit, sent envoys to the Neustrian camp 
to offer conditions of peace ; and to induce Chilperic to acknowledge his 
claim to the office of major-domus in Austrasia, ” that the blood of so many 
noble Franks might not be shed.” Charles himself can have expected no 
other fruit from these overtures than the convincing of his own followers of 
the unreasonableness of their enemies. The Neustrian king and his evil 
adviser rejected the proffered terms with indignation, and declared their 
intention of taking from Charles even that portion of his inheritance which 
had already fallen into his hands. Both sides then prepared for battle ; 
Charles, as we are expressly told, having first communicated to the chief 
men in his camp the haughty and threatening answer of the king. Chilperic 
relied on his great superiority in numbers, though his army was drawn, for 
the most part, from the dregs of the people : Charles prepared to meet him 
with a small but highly disciplined force of well-armed and skilful warriors. 
In the battle which ensued on the 21st of March, the Neustrians were routed 
with tremendous loss, and pursued by the victors to the very gates of Paris. 
But Charles was uot yet in a condition to keep possession of Neustria, and 
he therefore led 
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his army back to Cologne, and ascended the ” throne of his kingdom,” as 
the annalist * already calls it, the dignissimus hceres of his mighty father. 


The unfortunate Chilperic, unequal as he must have felt himself to cope 
with a warrior like Charles, was once more induced by evil counsellors to 
renew the war. With this view he sought the alliance of the imperfectly 
subjected neighbouring states, whom the death of Pepin had awakened to 
dreams of independence. Of these the foremost was Aquitaine, which had 
completely emancipated itself from Frankish rule. The Aquitania of the 
Roman Empire extended, as is well known, from the Pyrenees to the river 
Loire. This country, at the dissolution of the Western Empire, had fallen 
into the hands of the Visigoths, and was subsequently conquered, and to a 


certain extent subjugated, by the earlier Merovingians. But, though 
nominally part of the Frankish Empire, it continued to enjoy a semi- 
independence under its native dukes, and remained for many ages a stone of 
offence to the Frankish rulers. Its population, notwithstanding the admixture 
of German blood consequent on the Gothic conquest, had remained pre- 
eminently Roman in its character, and had attained in the seventh century to 
an unusual de-gree of wealth and civilisation. The southern part of 
Aquitaine had been occupied by a people called Vascones or Gascons, who 
extended themselves as far as the Garonne, and had also submitted to the 
Frankish rule during the better days of the elder dynasty. 


The temporary collapse of the Frankish power consequent upon the bloody 
feuds of the royal house, and the struggle between the seigneurs and the 
crown, enabled Eudes, the duke of Aquitaine, to establish himself as a 
perfectly independent prince ; and he and his sons ruled in full sovereignty 
over both Aquitaine and Gascony, and were called indifferently Aquitanice 
or Vasconice duces. 


Under these circumstances, it is not to be wondered at that Eudo should 
gladly receive the presents and overtures made to him by Chilperic ; who 
agreed to leave him in quiet possession of the independence he had 
contumaciously asserted, on condition of his making cause against the 
Austrasian mayor. He lost no time in leading an army of Gascons to Paris, 
where he joined his forces to those of Chilperic, and prepared to meet the 
terrible foe. Charles advanced with his usual rapidity, and having laid waste 
a portion of Neustria, came upon the enemy in the neighbourhood of 
Soissons. The new allies, who had scarcely had time to consolidate their 
union and mature their plans, appear to have made but a feeble resistance ; 
and Chilperic, not considering himself safe even in Paris, fled with his 
treasures, in company with Eudo, into Aquitaine. Raginfrid, the Neustrian 
major-domus, who with a division of the combined army had also made an 
attempt to check Charles’ progress, was likewise defeated and compelled to 
resign his mayoralty ; as a compensation for which he received from the 
placable conqueror the count-ship of Anjou. 


The victorious Austrasians pursued the fugitives as far as the river Loire 
and Orleans, from which place Charles sent an embassy to Eudes, and 


offered him terms of peace, on condition of his delivering up Chilperic and 
his treasures. It is difficult to say what answer Eudo, hemmed in as he was 
on all sides (for the Saracens were in his rear), might have given to this 
demand — whether he would have consulted his own interests, or his duty 
to his ally and guest. But the opportune death of Clotaire, whom Charles 
had made king of Austrasia after the battle of Amblava, relieved him from 
his dilemma. Charles, who was remarkably free from the evil spirit of 
revenge, declared his readiness to acknowledge Chilperic II as king, on 
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condition of being himself appointed major-domus of the united kingdoms 
of Austrasia, Neustria, and Burgundy. These terms, offered by the victor to 
one whose very life was at his mercy, could not but be eagerly accepted ; 
and thus, in 720 a.d., Charles became nominally mayor of the palace to 
King Chilperic II, but, in fact, undisputed master of the king himself and the 
whole Frankish empire. 


The temperate course pursued by Charles in these transactions, proceeded 
in a great measure from the natural moderation of his character. [Chilperic 
died in 720, and Charles invested Thierry IV, son of Dagobert III, with the 
royal title. But when Thierry died (737) the major-domus made no attempt 
to fill the vacant throne. | 


After the death of Ratbod, the ” cruel and pagan ” king of the Frisians, in 
719 A.D., Charles recovered the western portion of Friesland, and reduced 
the Frisians to their former state of uncertain subjection. About the same 
time he repelled the Saxons, those unwearied and implacable enemies of the 
Frankish name, who had broken into the Frankish gaus on the right bank of 
the Rhine. We know little of the particulars of these campaigns, since the 
chroniclers* content themselves with recording in general terms that the 
“invincible Charles” was always victorious, and his enemies utterly 
destroyed; a statement which is rendered suspicious by the fact that their 
annihilation has to be repeated frequently, and at no long intervals. 


In the year after the Saxon campaign (the date of which is rather uncertain), 
Charles crossed the Rhine, and attacked the Alamanni (in Wiir-temberg) in 
their own country, which he devastated without any serious opposition. 
Subsequently, about 725 a.d., he crossed the Danube, and entered the 
country of the Bavarians; and after two successful campaigns obliged that 
nation also to acknowledge their allegiance to the Franks. From this 
expedition, says the chronicler,* “he returned by the Lord’s assistance to his 
own dominions with great treasures and a certain matron, by name Piltrudis, 
and her niece Sonihilde.” This latter, who is called by Einhard “Swanahilde, 
the niece of Odilo,” subsequently became one of Charles’ wives, and the 
mother of the unfortunate Grifo. 


It seems natural to conjecture, that Charles had an important ulterior ob-ject 
before his mind in these extraordinary and sustained exertions. They were 
but the prelude to the grand spectacle soon to be presented to an admiring 
world, in which this mighty monarch with the humble name was to play a 
conspicuous and glorious part. A contest awaited him, which he must long 
have foreseen with mingled feelings of eagerness and apprehension, and 
into 
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which he dared not go unprepared ; a contest which required the highest 
exercise of his own active genius, and the uncontrolled disposal of all the 
material resources of his empire. He had hitherto contended for his 
hereditary honours against his personal enemies — for the supremacy of the 
Germans over the Gallo-Romans, of his own tribe over kindred German 
tribes — and finally, for order and good government against anarchy and 
faction. Hereafter he was to renew the old struggle between the West and 
East — to be the champion of Christianity and German institutions, against 
the false and degrading faith of Mohammed, and all the corrupting and 
enervating habits of the oriental world. 


The most sober history of the rise and progress of Islamism, and the 
Arabian empire, which was founded on it, has all the characteristics of an 
eastern fable. In the beginning of the seventh century, an Arabian of the 
priestly house of Hashim retired into a cave at Mecca, to brood over the 
visions of a powerful but morbid imagination. The suggestions of his own 
distempered mind, and the impulses of his own strong will, were mistaken 
for the inspiration and the commands of the Almighty, concerning whom 
his notions were in part adopted from the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. 
He learned to regard himself as the chosen instrument of God, for the 
introduction of a new faith and the establishment of a power, before which 
all the nations of the earth should bow. 


When his meditations had assumed consistency, he shaped them into a 
system of faith and practice, which he confidently proposed for the 
acceptance of mankind, as the most perfect and glorious expression of the 
divine mind and will. His belief in himself, in his own infallibility, and the 


perfection of his system, was so absolute, that he regarded all other men in 
the light of children, who, if they cannot be persuaded, must be forced, into 
the right path. The sword was the only logic he considered suitable to the 
case ; and death or the Koran was the sole alternative which his followers 
thought fit to offer. 


For a time the lofty pretensions of the prophet were acknowledged only by 
a few, and those few belonged to his own family. But his system, springing 
as it did from an eminently oriental mind, was wonderfully adapted to the 
wants and tastes of oriental nations. But while the sublimity of certain 
doctrines afforded suitable objects of contemplation to the nobler faculties 
of the soul, the strongest passions of fallen human nature, pride, revenge, 
and lust, were not denied their appropriate gratification. What could be 
more acceptable to the natural man than a system which quiets the 
conscience amidst the excesses of sensual love, which takes away the 
necessity for self-discipline by the doctrine of fatalism, which teaches men 
to look down with a lofty contempt upon all who think differently from 
themselves, and, lastly, holds out as a reward for the coercion and 
destruction of opponents an eternity of voluptuous enjoyment in the society 
of celestial courtesans? 


There is no doubt that much was done by the sword of the hardy and 
impetuous sons of Ishmael, but this could not alone have spread the Koran 
over half the world ; the very faults which make it odious in Christian eyes, 
gave wings to its progress, and excited in its favour a deep and fren-zied 
devotion. 


In 622 A.D. Mohammed was obliged to flee to Medina, from the virulent 
opposition of the members of his own tribe. Within ninety years from that 
time his successors and disciples had conquered and converted, not Arabia 
alone, but Syria, Persia, Palestine, Phoenicia, Egypt, Asia Minor, Armenia, 
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the country between the Black Sea and the Caspian, a portion of India, and 
the whole of the north of Africa from the Nile to the Atlantic Ocean. 


Tlie year 710 a.d. found them gazing with longing eyes across the straits of 
Gibraltar, eager for the time when they might plant upon the rock of Calpe 
the meteor standard of their prophet ; and thence survey the beautiful and 
fertile country which was soon to be their own. Nor were their hopes 
deferred : their entrance into Spain, which might have proved difficult if not 
impossible to effect in the face of a brave and united people, was rendered 
safe and easy by treachery, cowardice, and theological dissensions. 


The first collision, indeed, of the Arabian conquerors with the warriors of 
the West was rather calculated to damp their hopes of European conquest. 
The Visigothic kings of Spain possessed the town of Ceuta on the African 
coast, of which Count Julian, at the time of which we speak, was military 
governor. The skill and courage of this great warrior and his garrison had 
hitherto frustrated all the attempts of Musa, the general of the caliph Walid, 
to make himself master of the place. The Saracens were already beginning 
to despair of success, when they suddenly received overtures from Count 
Julian himself, who now offered, not merely to open the gates of Ceuta, but 
to procure for the Saracens a ready admittance into Spain. The grounds of 
this sudden treachery on the part of one who had risked his life at the post 
of honour, cannot be stated with any degree of certainty. By some it was 
ascribed to the desire of avenging himself upon Roderic, his king, who is 
said to have abused his daughter ; and by others to the fact that he had 
espoused the cause of Witiza’s sons, at that time pretenders to the Spanish 
throne. The Saracen general Musa, delighted to have found the Achilles- 
heel of Europe, immediately despatched a few hundred Moslems across the 
strait, under the command of Tarik ; from whom the modern Gibraltar 
(Gebel al-Tarik) derives its name. These adventurers were well received in 
the town and castle of Count Julian at Alge-ciras, and soon returned to their 
expectant comrades, with rich booty and exciting tales of the fertility of the 
country, and the effeminacy of the degenerate Goths. 


In the April of the following year, 711 A.D., a body of five thousand 
Saracens effected a landing on the coast of Spain, and entrenched 
themselves strongly near the Rock of Gibraltar. These were soon followed 


by other troops, until a considerable Moslem army was collected on the 
Spanish shores. The feeble resistance made to this descent was a fatal omen 
for the empire of the Visigoths. This once brave and hardy tribe of Germans 
had lost, during a long peace, the valour and endurance to which they owed 
the rich provinces of Spain ; and, amidst the pleasures of that luxurious 
country, had grown so unaccustomed to the use of arms, that it was long 
before they could be roused to meet the foe. At length, however, the 
unwarlike Roderic, having collected an army four times as great as that of 
the enemy, but without confidence either in their leader or themselves, 
encamped at Xeres de la Frontera, in the neighbourhood of Cadiz. While 
awaiting at this place the approach of the enemy, the Gothic king is 
represented as sitting in an ivory chariot, arrayed in silken garments 
unworthy of a man even in time of peace, and wearing a golden crown upon 
his head. The battle which quickly followed was fought on the 26th of July, 
711 a.d. It was of short duration and of no doubtful issue. The timid herd of 
Goths, scarcely awaiting the wild charge of the Saracens, turned and fled in 
irretrievable confusion. Roderic himself, fit leader of such an army, was 
among the first to leave the 
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field on the back of a fleet racer, which had been placed, at his desire, in the 
neighbourhood of his tent, as if his trembling heart had foreseen the issue. 


The Visigothic empire in Spain fell by a single blow. Tarik advanced with 
his victorious army as far as Cordova (Corduba), which immediately 
yielded at his summons ; and he would, without doubt, have overrun the 
whole of Spain, had he not been recalled by the jealousy of Musa, who 
reserved for himself the glory of completing the splendid conquest. 


Of all the Spanish towns which were captured on this occasion, Seville and 
Merida alone appear to have upheld the ancient glories of the Gothic name ; 
but even these were finally reduced, and the last remnants of the Visigoths 
were driven from the rich plains they had so long possessed into the 


mountains of Asturias. It was in these rugged solitudes, and amidst the 
hardships and privations which they there endured, that they regained their 
ancient vigour, and preserved their Christian faith. It was thence that at a 
later period they descended upon their Moorish foes, and in many a hard- 
fought battle, the frequent theme of ballad and romaunt, recovered, step by 
step, the fair possessions which their ancestors had won and lost. 


And thus by a single victory Spain was added to the vast dominions of the 
caliph, and the cross once more retired before the crescent. Nor did it seem 
that the Pyrenees, any more than the Rock of Gibraltar, were to prove a 
barrier to the devastating flood of Islamism. About 718 a.d., Zama, the 
Arabian viceroy of Spain, made himself master of that portion of Gaul, on 
the slopes of the eastern Pyrenees, of which the Goths had hitherto retained 
possession. In 731 a.d. he stormed Narbonne, the capital of the province, 
and having put all the male inhabitants capable of bearing arms to the 
sword, he sent away the women and children into captivity. He then pushed 
forward into Aquitaine, and laid siege to Toulouse, which proved the limit 
of his progress ; for it was there that he was defeated by Eudo, the duke of 
the country, who was roused to a desperate effort by the danger of his 
capital. The check thus given to the onward march of the Moslems was of 
short duration. Anbasa, the successor of Zama, about four years afterwards 
once more made a movement in advance. Taking a more easterly direction, 
he stormed and plundered Carcassonne and Nimes (Nemausus); and having 
devastated the country as far as the Rhone, returned laden with booty across 
the Pyrenees. 


Duke Eudes of Aquitaine, deprived of the fruits of his single victory, 
resigned all hopes of successfully resisting the invaders, and endeavoured to 
preserve himself from utter ruin by an alliance with his formidable foes. He 
is even said to have so far belied his character of Christian prince as to give 
his own daughter in marriage, or concubinage, to Munuza, the governor of 
the newly made Gallic conquests. 


It appears that the expeditions of the Saracens into Gaul had been hitherto 
made by individual generals on a comparatively small scale, and on their 
own responsibility. The unusually slow progress of their arms at this period, 
is to be ascribed less to any fear of opposition, than to inward dissensions in 


the Arabian empire, and a rapid succession of caliphs singularly unlike in 
their characters and views. Nine short years (715-724 A.D.) had seen the 
cruel Solaiman succeeded by the severe, yet just and upright Omar, the 
luxurious epicurean Yazid, and the little-minded, calculating Hisham. 


It is probable, therefore, that, amid more pressing anxieties and interests, 
the distant conquest of Spain was forgotten or neglected by the court at 
Damascus ; and that the generals, who commanded in that country, were apt 
to indulge in ideas inconsistent with their real position as satraps and 
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slaves of an imperial master. But a change was at hand, and the new actor 
Abderrahman (Abd al-Raliman), who suddenly appeared upon the scene 
with an army of four hundred thousand men, was charged with a twofold 
commission, — to chastise the presumption of Munuza, whose alliance 
with Eudo was regarded with suspicion, — and to bring the whole of Gaul 
under the sceptre of the caliph and the law of Mohammed. Regarding 
Munuza as a rebel and a semi-apostate, Abderrahman besieged him in the 
town of Cerdagne, to which he tied for refuge, and, having driven him to 
commit suicide, sent his head, together with his wife, the daughter of 
Eudes, as a welcome present to the caliph Hisham. 


The victorious Saracens then marched on past Pampeluna,i and, making 
their way through the narrow defiles on the western side of the Pyrenean 
chain, poured down upon the plains with their innumerable hosts as far as 
the river Garonne. The city of Bordeaux was taken and sacked, and still 
they pressed on impetuously and without opposition, until they reached the 
river Dordogne, where Eudes, burning with rage at the treatment which his 
daughter had received, made a fruitless attempt to stop them. Irritated rather 
than checked by his feeble efforts, the overwhelming tide poured on. The 
standard of the prophet soon floated from the towers of Poitiers, and even 
Tours, the city of the holy St. Martin, was in danger of being polluted by the 
presence of insulting infidels, when, in the hour of Europe’s greatest dread 


and danger, the champion of Christendom appeared at last, to do battle with 
the hitherto triumphant enemies of the cross. 


It seems strange at first sight that the danger, which had so long been 
threatening Europe from the side of Spain, should not have called forth an 
earlier and more effectual resistance from those whose national and 
religious existence was at stake. Abderrahman had now made his way into 
the very centre of modern France ; had taken and plundered some of the 
wealthiest towns in the Prankish Empire ; and, after burning or desecrating 
every Christian church he met with, was marching on the hallowed 
sanctuary of the patron saint, enriched by the offerings of ages ; without 
encountering a single foe who could even hope to stay his progress. Where 
was the “invincible ” and ubiquitous Charles, who was wont to fall like a 
thunderbolt upon his enemies ? We might indeed be surprised at his 
seeming tardiness, did we not know the extraordinary difficulties with 
which he had to struggle, and the seemingly impossible task he had to 
perform. It was not with the modern superstition of Mohammed alone that 
he had to contend, but with the hoary heathenism of the north ; not with the 
Saracens alone, but with his barbarous kinsmen — with nations as hardy 
and warlike as his own Austrasian warriors, and animated no less than the 
followers of Mohammed with an indomitable hatred of the Christian name. 
Enemies were ready to pour upon him from every side, from the green 
slopes of the Pyrenees and over the broad waters of the Rhine ; nor could he 
reckon upon the fidelity of all who lay within these boundaries. 


During the whole of the ten years in which the Saracens were crossing the 
Pyrenees and establishing themselves in Gaul, Charles was constantly 
engaged in wars with his German neighbours. In that short period he made 
campaigns against the Frisians, the Swabians, and the Bavarians, the last of 
whom (as we have seen) he even crossed the Danube to attack in their own 
country. As late as 728 a.d., when Abderrahman must have been already 
meditating his desolating march, Charles had to turn his arms once more 


[1 According to Straboi” this town, called in Roman times Pompelo, 
derived its name frem Pompey the Great, who rebuilt it in G8 n.c] 
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against the Saxons ; and in 731 A.D., the very year before he met the 
Saracens at Poitiers, he marched an army into Aquitaine to quell the 
rebellion of Duke Eudes. 


Such were some of the adverse circumstances under which Charles had to 
make his preparations, and under which he encamped with his veterans in 
the neighbourhood of Poitiers, where, for the first time in his life, he beheld 
the white tents of the Moslem invaders, covering the land as far as the eye 
could reach. 


We cannot doubt that he had long been looking forward to this hour with an 
anxious though intrepid heart, for all depended upon him ; and that the wars 
in which he had lately been engaged, were the more important in his eyes, 
because their successful termination was necessary to secure his rear, and 
increase the limits of his war-ban when the time for action should arrive. 


The hitherto unconquered Saracens, who had carried the banner of their 
prophet in almost uninterrupted triumph from the deserts of Arabia to the 
banks of the Loire, were destined to find at last an insuperable barrier in the 
brave hearts of Charles and his Austrasian followers. 


On a Sunday, in the month of October, 732, after trying each other’s 
strength in skirmishes of small importance during the whole of the previous 
week, the two armies, invoking respectively the aid of Christ and 
Mohammed, came to a general engagement on the plains between Poitiers 
and Tours. The rapid onslaught of the Ishmaelites, by which they were 
accustomed to bear everything before them, recoiled from the steady valour 
and iron front of the Franks, whose heavy swords made dreadful havoc 
among their lightly clad opponents. Repulsed, but unbroken in courage and 
determination, resolved to force their way through that wall of steel or to 
dash themselves to death against it, the gallant Moslems repeated their wild 
charges until sunset. At every repulse their blood flowed in torrents, and at 
the end of the day they found themselves farther than ever from the goal, 
and gazed upon far more dead upon the slippery field than remained alive in 


their ranks. Hopeless of being able to renew the contest, they retreated in 
the night, and, for the first time, fled before an enemy. On the following 
morning, when the Franks again drew up in battle-array, the camp of the foe 
was discovered to be empty, so that, instead of awaiting the attack, they had 
the more agreeable task of plundering the tents and pursuing the fugitives. 
Abderrahman himself was found among the dead, and around him, 
according to the not very credible account of the chroniclers,’ lay three 
hundred thousand of his soldiers ; while the Franks lost only fifteen 
hundred men. 


Eudo, who after his defeat on the Dordogne had taken refuge with his more 
merciful enemy Charles, was present in the battle and took part in the 
pursuit and plunder. It was after this glorious triumph over the most 
formidable enemies of his country and religion that Charles received the 
surname of Martel (the hammer), by which he has since been known in 
history. 


The importance of this victory to all succeeding ages has often been 
enlarged upon, and can hardly be exaggerated. The fate of Europe, humanly 
speaking, hung upon the sword of the Prankish mayor ; and but for Charles, 
and the bold German warriors who had learned the art and practice of war 
under him and his glorious father, the heart of Europe might even now be in 
the possession of the Moslem ; and the mosque and the harem might stand 
where now we see the spire of the Christian church, and the home of the 
Christian family.? 


CHAPTER IV 


CHARLES MARTEL TO CHARLEMAGNE 


[732-768 A.D.] 


Though an effective check had been given to the progress of the Saracens’ 
arms, and they themselves had been deprived of that chief support of fanatic 
valour, the belief in their own invincibility, yet their power was by no 
means broken, nor was Charles in a condition to improve his victory. The 
Neustrians and Burgundians were far from being reconciled to the 
supremacy which the German Franks had acquired over themselves under 
the mighty Carlovingian mayors. Their jealousy of Charles Martel’s success 
and their hatred of his person, were so much stronger than their zeal in the 
cause of Christendom, that even while he was engaged in his desperate 
conflict with the Saracens, they were raising a rebellion in his rear. But the 
indefatigable warrior was not sleeping on the fresh laurels he had won. No 
sooner had he received intelligence of their treacherous designs, than he led 
his troops, fresh from the slaughter of the infidels, into the very heart of 
Burgundy, and inflicted a terrible retribution on his domestic foes. He then 
removed all whom he had reason to suspect from their posts of emolument 
and honour, and bestowed them upon men on whom he could depend in the 
hour of danger. 


In the following year, 734 a.d., he made considerable progress in the 
subjugation and, what was even more difficult, the conversion of the 
Frisians, who hated Christianity the more because it was connected in their 
minds with a foreign yoke. The preaching of Boniface was powerfully 
seconded by the sword of Charles, who attacked them by land and sea, 
defeated their duke, Poppo, destroyed their heathen altars, and, like Alfred 
in the case of the Danes, gave them the alternative of Christianity or death. 


After the victory of Poitiers, Charles had entrusted the defence of the 
Pyrenean borders to Duke Eudes, whom he left in peaceable though 
dependent possession of his territories. Eudes had received a rough lesson 
from his former misfortunes, and passed the remainder of liis life in friendly 
relations with his P’rankish liege lord. At tlie death of Eudes, in 735 a.d., a 
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dispute arose between his sons, Hunold and Hatto, respecting the 
succession ; and it seems that in the course of their contest they had 
forgotten their com-mon dependence upon Charles Martel. A feud of this 
nature at such a period, and in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Saracens, Avas highly dangerous to Aquitaine and the whole Frankish 
Empire. Charles therefore lost no time in leading an army into the distracted 
province, to settle the disputes of the contending parties, and bring the 
population into a more complete state of subjection. Having advanced to the 
Garonne and taken the city of Bordeaux, he entered into negotiations with 
Hunold ; and, ” with his accustomed piety,’” conferred the duchy upon him, 
on condition of his renewing his father’s oath of fealty to himself and his 
two sons, whom he thus distinctly pointed out to the Franks as their 
hereditary rulers. 


THE SARACENS AGAIN REPELLED 


In 737 A.D., the infidels were once more introduced into the south of Gaul 
by the treachery of Christians. A man of influence in Provence, called 
Maurontus, who probably aimed at an independent dukedom, formed a 
strong party among the Neustrian seigneurs against the detested German 
mayor. As the Arabian alliance was the only one which could sustain them 
in a conflict with Charles, they made no scruple of inviting Ibn Yusuf, the 
new viceroy of Septimania (Languedoc), into their country and giving him 
the city of Avignon as a pledge of their sincerity. The Saracens, instructed 
by their strange allies, passed into Burgundy, where the party opposed to 
Charles was strongest ; having taken Vienne, they covered the country as 
far as Lyons with their wild and rapid cavalry, which everywhere left its 
traces of fire and blood. 


The advance of the Saracens was so sudden, and their progress so rapid, 
that Charles Martel was not immediately prepared to meet them. He 
therefore despatched his brother Childebrand and his principal seigneurs, 
with such forces as were ready, to keep the enemy in check ; determining 
himself to follow with a numerous and well-appointed army. When the 
advanced guard of the Franks arrived near Avignon, the Saracens retreated 
into that place, and prepared to stand a siege. On the arrival of Charles the 
town, which had resisted Childebrand, was taken by storm, and the Arabian 
garrison put to the sword. The Franks then crossed the Rhone, and marched 
through Septimania to Narbonne — a place of great importance to the 
Saracens, who had made it a magazine for their arms. It was defended at 
this time by Athima, viceroy of the caliph in Septimania, with a 
considerable force. The Saracens of Spain, fearing that the garrison might 
be insufiicient to withstand the assault of the Franks (who had invested the 
town on every side), fitted out a fleet, and transported a body of troops to 
the mouth of the river Berre, near Narbonne, in hopes of raising the siege. 
This movement did not escape the quick eye of Charles ; who, leaving his 
brother with a division of the besiegers, fell with the remainder on the 
newly landed force of the enemy, and routed them with dreadful slaughter. 
He failed, however, in his attempts upon Narbonne, which remained in the 
hands of the Saracens ; while Berziers, Agde, Megalone, and Nimes, 


together with all the territory on the north side of the river Aude 
(subsequently known as Languedoc), were reunited to the Frankish Empire. 


According to Paulus Diaconus,/ Charles Martel was assisted on this 
occasion by Liutprand, king of the Lombards in Italy, with whom he had 
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formed a close alliance and friendship. We have hardly sufficient grounds 
for believing that the Lombards took an active part in this war, but the mere 
expectation of their approach may have exercised some influence in 
bringing about the results above described. ^ 


The activit} of his enemies in the north again prevented Charles from 
pursuing his advantages against the Moslems, who might perhaps, had Ger- 
man Europe been united, have even then been driven back to the shores of 
Africa. In 737 we find the indefatigable warrior employed in repelling and 
avenging a fresh inroad of tlie Saxons, whom lie defeated with great 
slaughter and drove along the river Lippe. In 739 he again appeared in 
Burgundy, where his presence had become necessary to stamp out the 
smouldering embers of the old conspiracy. 


THE AFFAIRS OF ROME 


In the meantime a new theatre was preparing for the Franks, on which they 
were destined by Providence to play a very conspicuous and important part. 
The exertions and influence of Boniface, the great apostle of Germany, and 
the intimate religious union he had effected between the Frankish church 
and the bishops of Rome, were to produce for both parties still richer fruits 
than had yet appeared. 


The reunion of the Lombards under one head had been naturally followed 
as we have previously seen, by a further extension of their borders at the 
expense of the Roman Empire ; and this extension was the immediate cause 
of a collision between the kings of the Lombards and the successors of St. 
Peter, which gave rise to the most important and lasting results. 


The evident intention of the bishops of Rome, to play off the Lombards and 
the Byzantine court against each other, and to make their own career the 
resultant of these two opposing forces, seemed, for some time, likely to be 
entirely frustrated. 


Liutprand, justly irritated by the conduct of the Romans, to whom he had 
shown so much forbearance, had led his forces to the very gates of Rome, 
with the full intention of incorporating it with the rest of his Italian 
dominions ; and thus, with all his foresight, Gregory had brought the rising 
structure of the papacy into the greatest danger, and appeared to be himself 
at the mercy of his enemies. 


In this extremity the holy father bethought himself of the powerful nation 
which had for so many ages been the faithful ally of the Catholic church, 
and had lately been united in still closer bonds of reverence and amity to 


A Frankish Officer 


[1 Though Fredegarius (^is silent on this point, Ilodgkin ” accepts it.] 
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St. Peter’s chair. In 739 Pope Gregory III applied for aid against the 
Lombards ” to his most excellent son, the sub-king Charles.” 


That this application was made unwillingly, and with considerable mis- 
givings about the consequences, may be inferred from the extremities to 
which Gregory submitted before he made it. 


His hesitation was owing, no doubt, in part to his instinctive dread of giving 
the papal chair a too powerful protector, who might easily become a master 
; and partly to his knowledge of the sincere friendship which existed 
between his opponent Liutprand and his desired ally. Of all the 
circumstances which threatened to prevent the realisation of the papal 
dreams of temporal independence and spiritual domination, none were so 
greatly and so justly dreaded as an alliance between the Franks and 
Lombards ; and we shall see that Gregory III and his successors spared no 
pains, and shrank from no means however questionable, to excite jealousy 
and hatred between the Franks and their Lombard kinsmen. 


THE POPE CALLS TO CHARLES 


While the Romans were trembling within their hastily repaired walls, and 
awaiting the decisive assault of the Lombards, Charles Martel was resting 
from the fatigues of his late campaigns in Burgundy ; and he was still in 
that country when the papal envoys reached him. They brought with them a 
piteous epistle from Gregory, in which he complains with bitterness of the 
persecutions of his enemies, who, he says, had robbed the very church of St. 
Peter (which stood without the walls) of its candlesticks ; and taken away 
the pious offerings of the Frankish princes. Charles received the 
communication of the afflicted pontiff with the greatest reverence. The 
interests of the empire, and more especially of his own family, were too 
intimately connected with the existence and honour of the bishops of Rome, 
to allow of his feeling indifferent to what was passing in Italy ; and there is 
no reason to doubt that he entertained the highest veneration for the head of 
the church. Yet this first embassy seems to have justified the fears rather 
than the hopes of Gregory. The incessant exertions which Charles’ enemies 
compelled him to make for the maintenance of his authority would long ago 
have destroyed a man of ordinary energy and endurance, and were 
beginning, to tell even upon his iron frame. He was aware that the new 
order of things, of which he was the principal author, depended for its 
continuance and consolidation solely upon his presence and watchfulness. 
So far from being in a condition to lead his forces to a distant country, and 
to make enemies of brave and powerful friends, it was not long since he had 
sought the assistance of the Lombards themselves ; and he knew not how 
soon he might stand in need of it again. He therefore contented himself with 
opening friendly negotiations with Liutprand, who excused himself to 
Charles, and agreed to spare the papal territory on condition that the 
Romans should cease to interfere between himself and his rebellious 
subjects. The exact terms of the agreement made between Gregory and 
Liutprand, by the mediation of Charles Martel, are of the less moment, as 
they were observed by neither party. 


In 740 the Lombards again appeared in arms before the gates of Rome ; and 
the pope was once more a suppliant at the Frankish court. In the letter 


which Charles Martel received on this occasion, Gregory bitterly complains 
that no effectual aid had been as yet afforded him ; that more 
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attention had been paid to the ” lying ” reports of the Lombard king than to 
his own statements, and he earnestly implores his ” most Christian son ” not 
to prefer the friendship of Liutprand to the love of the prince of the apostles. 
It is evident from the whole tenor of this second epistle, that the Frankish 
mayor had not altered his conduct towards tlie king of the Lombards, in 
consequence of Gregory’s charges and complaints ; but had trusted rather to 
his own knowledge of his friend than to the invectives of the terrified and 


angry pope. 


To give additional weight to his written remonstrances and entreaties, 
Gregory sent the bishop Anastasius and the presbyter Sergius to Charles 
Martel, charged with more secret and important instructions, which he 
scrupled to commit to writing. The nature of their communications may be 
gathered from the symbolical actions by which they were accompanied. The 
envoys brought with them the keys of St. Peter’s sepulchre, which they 
offered to Charles, on whom they were also empowered to confer the title 
and dignity of Roman patricius. By the former step — the offer of the keys 
(an honour never before conferred upon a Frankish ruler) — Grregory 
expressed his desire to constitute the powerful mayor protector of the holy 
see ; and by conferring the rank of Roman patricius without, as seems 
probable, the sanction of the Greek emperor, he in effect withdrew his 
allegiance from the latter, and acknowledged Charles Martel as liege lord of 
the Roman duchy and people. It was in this light that the whole transaction 
was regarded at the time, for we read in the chronicle of Moissiac,9’ written 
in the beginning of the ninth century, that the letter of the pope was 
accompanied by “a decree of the Roman principes ” ; and that the Roman 
people, having thrown off the rule of the Greek emperor, desired to place 
themselves under the protection of the aforesaid prince, and his “invincible 
clemency.” 


Charles Martel received the ambassadors with the distinguished honour due 
to the dignity of the sender, and the importance of their mission ; and 
willingly accepted at their hands the significant offerings they brought. 
When they were prepared to return, he loaded them with costly presents, 
and ordered Grimo, the abbot of Corbey, and Sigebert, a monk of St. Denis, 
to accompany them to Rome, and bear his answer to Pope Gregory. Rome 
was once more delivered from destruction by the intervention of Charles, 
and his influence with Liutprand. 


And thus were the last days of the great Frankish hero and Gregory III 
employed in marking out a line of policy respecting each other, and the 
great temporal and spiritual interests committed to them, which, being 
zealously followed up by their successors, led in the sequel to the most 
important and brilliant results. They both died nearly at the same time, in 
the same year, 741 a.d., in which the events above described took place. 
The restless activity of Charles Martel had prematurely worn him out. 
Conscious of the rapid decline of his powers, he began to set his house in 
order ; and he had scarcely time to portion out his vast empire among his 
sons, and to make his peace with heaven in the church of the patron saint, 
when he was seized by a fever in his palace at Cariciacum (Quierzy) on the 
Oise ; where he died on the 15th (or 21st)i of October, 741 A.u., at the early 
age of fifty. He was buried in the churcli of Denis. 


Charles Martel may be reckoned in the number of those great men who 
have been deprived of more than half the glory due to them, ” because they 
want the sacred poet.” Deeds which, in the full light of history, would 


[} Hodgkin* says in one place the 21st; in another the 22nd of October. ] 
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have appeared sufficient to make a dozen warriors immortal, are despatched 


by the Prankish chroniclers in a few dry words. His greatness, indeed, 
shines forth even from their meagre notices ; but we feel, as we read them, 


that had a Caesar or a Livy unfolded his character and described his 
exploits, — instead of a poor pedantic monk like Fredegarius,! a rival 
might be found for the Cffisars, the Scipios, and the Hannibals. 


CARLOMAX AND PEPIN THE SHORT 


Charles ]\lartel left two sons, Carloman and Pepin, by his first wife, of 
whom nothing is known, and a third, Grifo, by the captive Bavarian 
princess Swanahild, who is sometimes called his second wife and 
sometimes his concubine. In the first partition of his dominions, which was 
made known before his death, he apportioned Austrasia, Swabia 
(Alamannia), and Thuringia, the German provinces, to his eldest son, 
Carloman; Neustria, Burgundy, and Provence, to Pepin, the chief inheritor 
of his glory. In this arrangement the son of Swanahild was wisely passed 
over ; but the entreaties of his beautiful spouse induced Charles, at the very 
end of his life, to set apart a portion from each of the two kingdoms above 
mentioned for Grifo ; an unfortunate step, which only brought destruction 
on him who received the fatal gift. 


The mischievous effects of the new partition showed themselves 
immediately. The subjects of Grifo, among whom alone he could look for 
sympathy and support, were discontented at being arbitraril}’ separated 
from the rest of the empire ; and the ill-feeling of the seigneurs and people 
in all parts of the country appears to have been enhanced by the prejudice 
existing against Swanahild, both as a foreigner and on account of the great 
influence she exercised over the heart of Charles. So strong, indeed, was the 
feeling of the Franks upon the subject, that we may fairly doubt whether 
Carloman and Pepin themselves, had they been so inclined, would have 
been able to secure to their brother the possession of the territory allotted to 
him. 


Whatever sentiments the two eldest brothers previously entertained towards 
Grifo, they were soon rendered openly hostile by the flight of their sister 
Hiltrude to the court of Bavaria, and her unauthorised marriage with Otilo, 
the duke of that country. Swanahild and Grifo, who were naturally looked 
upon as the instigators of this unwelcome alliance, shut themselves up in 
the fortress of Laon ; but being entirely without resources, they yielded up 
the place and themselves as soon as Carloman and Pepin appeared with an 
army before its walls. The favourite wife of the mighty Charles Martel was 
sent into a nunnery at Chelles, and Grifo was imprisoned in the castle of 
Neufchateau, in the forest of Ardennes. 


Having placed a Merovingian named Childeric on the throne, — which 
their father for some time before his death had left unoccupied, — the 
young princes marched an army towards Aquitaine ; for Hunold the son of 
Eudes, the sworn vassal of Charles Martel, had manifested his rebellious 
intentions by throwing Lantfred, the Prankish ambassador, into prison. 
Crossing the Loire, they devastated Aquitania as far as Bourges ; and were 
on the point of overrunning the whole country, when the intelligence of the 
still more serious rebellion of the Swabians compelled them suddenly to 
break off their campaign in the south, and return to the heart of their 
dominions. Preparations of unusual magnitude had been made for the war 
by the dukes of Swabia and Bavaria, who had invited the Saxon and 
Slavonian tribes to 
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make common cause against the Franks. The sudden return of the Frankish 
army, however, frustrated their half-completed plans. In tlie autumn of the 
same year, Carloman crossed the Rhine, fell upon the Swabian duke 
Theobald before his Bavarian allies were ready to take the field, and 
compelled him to renew his oath of allegiance, and to give hostages for its 
observance. 


In the meantime, Otilo, duke of Bavaria, the husband of the fugitive 
princess Hiltrude, was doing all in his power to strengthen himself against 
the expected attack of the Franks, and was evidently acting in concert with 
Duke Hunold of Aquitaine. The defeat of the Swabians was a heavy blow to 
his hopes ; but he had gone too far to recede, and having united a body of 
Saxons and Slavonian mercenaries with his own subjects, he took up a 
position on the farther side of the river Lech, and stockaded the banks to 
prevent the enemy from crossing. The Franks came up soon afterwards, but 
found the Bavarians so strongly entrenched, that they lay fifteen days on the 
opposite bank without attempting anything. After a diligent search, 
however, they discovered a ford by which they crossed the river during the 


night, and, falling on the unsuspecting enemy, put them to flight, and drove 
them with great slaughter across the river Inn. 


The Frankish princes are said to have remained for fifty-two days in the 
enemies’ country; but their expedition partook more of the nature of a foray 
than a conquest, and left the Bavarians in nearly the same condition of 
semi-independence in which it had found them. The activity of the revolted 
tribes rendered it dangerous for Carloman and Pepin to lead their forces too 
far in any one direction. As Hunold had been saved by the revolt of the 
Swabians, so Otilo was now relieved from the presence of the P” ranks by 
diversions made in his favour in two other quarters ; by the Saxons, who 
had fallen upon Thuringia ; and by Hunold, who, emboldened by impunity 
and the absence of the Franks, had crossed the Loire and was devastating 
the land as far as Chartres. The Saxons claimed the first attention of the 
Frankish leaders, since the latter dared not march towards the south with so 
dangerous an enemy in their rear. Carloman is said to have defeated the 
Saxon army, which consisted in all probability of undisciplined marauders, 
in two great battles, and to have carried off one of their leaders, named 
Theodoric, into Austrasia. Pepin was, in 


the meantime, engaged with the Swabians under Theobald, whom he soon 
reduced to obedience. Having thus, for the time, secured their rear, tlie 
brother-warriors marched (in 745 a.d.), with united forces, against Hunold, 
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who, conscious of his utter inability to resist their undivided power, laid 
down his arms without a contest, consented to give hostages, and to renew 
his brittle oaths of fealty. Disgusted with his ill success, he soon afterwards 


resigned the government in favour of his son Waifar, and retired to the 
monastery of St. Philibert, in the island of Rh‘, on the coast of Aquitaine. 


Though it is not easy to discover in what respect the Swabians were more in 
fault in the war just mentioned than the other revolted nations, it is evident 
that they incurred the special resentment of their Frankish conquerors. All 
had broken their allegiance, and had sought to regain by force the 
independence of which they had been forcibly deprived. Yet while the 
Bavarians and Aquitanians were merely compelled to renew their 
engagements on honourable terms, the treatment of the Swabians has left an 
indelible blot on the character of Carloman. 


This brave and once powerful people had retired, after their defeat by 
Pepin, into the fastnesses of the Alps, but were soon compelled to make 
their submission, and to resume their former allegiance. In 746, however, 
they appear to have meditated a new revolt, and were accused of having 
incited the Bavarians to try once more the fortune of war. Rendered furious 
by the seemingly interminable nature of the contest, Carloman appears to 
have thought himself justified in repaying faithlessness by treachery of a far 
more heinous nature ; and this is the only shadow of an excuse which can 
be offered for his conduct. Having led his army to Cannstadt in 746, he 
ordered Theobald, the Swabian duke, to join him with all his forces, in 
obedience to the military ban. Theobald obeyed without suspicion, 
supposing that he should be employed, in conjunction with the rest of 
Carloman’s forces, against some common enemy. ” And there,” says the 
chronicler of Metz,c ” a great prodigy took place, that one army seized and 
bound another without any of the perils of war ! ” No sooner had the two 
armies met together in an apparently friendly manner, than Carloman 
ordered his Franks to surround the Alamanni (Swabians), and to disarm and 
bind them. He then instituted an inquiry resj)ecting the aid afforded the 
Bavarians ; and, having seized those chiefs who had assisted Otilo ” against 
the invincible princes, Carloman and Pepin, he mercifully corrected each 
according to his deserts.” Lanfried II received the vacant throne of 
Theobald, who, in all probability, was one of those who lost their lives by 
Carloman’s merciful correction. 


PEPIN SOLE EULER 


In the following year, the connection between the Carlovingian family and 
the Roman church, which had grown continually closer, was still farther 
strengthened by the voluntary abdication of Carloman, and his admission 
into the monastic order. The reasons which induced this mighty prince and 
successful warrior to take so singular a step are quite unknown. Remorse 
for his recent treachery, disgust at the bloodshed he had caused and 
witnessed, the sense of inferiority to his brother Pepin, and doubts as to the 
continuance of fraternal harmony, — a natural tendency to religious 
contemplation increased by the influence of Boniface, whose earnest faith 
and spot-less life could not but make a deep impression upon all who knew 
him, — these and other causes will occur to the mind of everyone as being, 
singly or in different combinations, adequate to the result. Yet we can but 
guess at motives which were unknown to the generations immediately 
succeeding him, and which he himself perhaps would have found it difficult 
to define. 
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With the full concurrence of his brother Pepin, whose appetite for worldly 
honours was by no means sated, Carloman set out for Rome ^ with a 
numerous retinue of the chief men in his kingdom, taking with him 
magnificent presents for the pope. He was received by Zacharias with great 
distinction; and by his advice Carloman vowed obedience to the rules of St. 
Benedict before Optatus, the abbot of |\lonte Casino, and founded a 
monastery to St. Silvester on the classic heights of Mount Soracte. But he 
was far too much in earnest in his desire of solitude to find the 
neiglibourhood of Rome a suitable or agreeable residence. The newly 
founded monastery was soon thronged with curious visitors, eager to behold 
the princely monk who had given up all to follow Christ. He therefore 
abandoned Mount Soracte, and, concealing as far as possible his name and 
rank, enrolled himself among the Benedictine monks of Monte Cassino. 


As no stipulation had been made in favour of Carloman’s son Drogo, Pepin 
now became sole ruler of the whole Frankish Empire. It is a no l.ess 
singular than pleasing fact that one of the very first uses which Pepin made 
of his undivided authority was to release his brother Grifo from his long 
imprisonment; singular, because it seems to imply that Carloman, whose 
susceptibility to religious influences cannot be doubted, was tlie only 
obstacle to this act of generosity and mercy. It is indeed open to us to 
suppose that Carloman foresaw more clearly than his brother the injurious 
consequences of Grifo’s restoration to freedom ; for the policy of this step 
was certainly more questionable than its generosity. The liberated prince 
thought more of what was withheld than of what was granted, and had 
never ceased to consider himself entitled to an equal share of the dominions 
of his father. In 748, not long after his release, while Pepin was holding a 
council of the bishops and seigneurs at Diiren, Grifo was forming a party 
among the younger men to support his pretensions to the throne. In 
company with some of these he fled to the Saxons, who were always ready 
to make common cause against the hated Franks. Pepin, well aware of the 
extremely inflammable materials by which his frontiers were surrounded, 
and dreading a renewal of the conflagration he had so lately quenched in 
blood, immediately took the field ; marching through Thuringia, he attacked 
and defeated the Nordo-Squavi, a Saxon tribe who lived on the river 
Wipper, between the Bode and Saale. The Saxon leader Theodoric was 
taken prisoner for the third time, and a considerable number of the captives 
taken on this occasion were compelled to receive Christian baptism, 
according to the usual policy of that age. 


After fruitless negotiations between the brothers, Grifo endeavoured to 
make a stand at the river Oker ; failing in this, he fled to the Bavarians, 
among whom an enemy of Pepin was sure to find a welcome. After 
devastating the Saxon territory for forty days, and reimposing the tribute 
formerly exacted by Clotaire, Pepin directed his march towards Bavaria, in 
pursuit of his brother. Otilo, the former duke of this country, was now dead, 
and had been succeeded by his son Tassilo, who ruled under the influence 
of the Frankish princess Hiltrude. These inveterate enemies of Pepin were 
also joined by a mighty Bavarian chief, called Suitger, and the Swabian 
duke, Lanfried II. If we understand rightly a passage in the unnals of Metz, 
Grifo succeeded in depriving Tassilo and his mother of the reins of 


government and making himself master of Bavaria. Grifo, Suitger, and 
Lanfried united their forces, but not venturing to await the attack of the 
Franks 


[1 The Annales of Einhard ^ make this in the year 745, but Hodgkin « says 
it clearly belongs to 746.] 
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they retreated at once behind the Inn, which had already proved so effectual 
a bulwark. Pepin, however, no longer embarrassed by a variety of enemies, 
determined to bring the matter to a final decision, and was already making 
preparations to cross the Inn, when the leaders of the allied army, convinced 
of the futility of braving the superior force of the Franks, voluntarily 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war. The leniency with which the 
Bavarians were treated seems to imply that favourable terms of surrender 
had been granted, at any rate, to them. Tassilo received back his duchy, for 
which he had to swear fealty to the Frankish ruler ; while Alamannia was 
finally incorporated with the Frankish dominions. The fate of Lanfried II, 
the last of the Swabian dukes, is not known ; but the character and general 
policy of Pepin are a guarantee that he was not treated with unnecessar}’- 
harshness. Grifo was once more indebted to his brother for life and liberty, 
and not only received 


full pardon, but was endowed with twelve counties and the town of Le 
Mans — a fortune splendid enough to have satisfied the desires of anyone 
who had not dreamed too much of independence and royal authority. 


The ill success which attended the efforts of Grifo, — whose claims but a 
few years before would have rallied thousands of malcontents round his 
standard, — and the rapid and easy suppression of the Swabian and 
Bavarian revolts, afford us evidence that the once bitter opposition of the 
seigneurs, both lay and clerical, to the establishment of the Carlovingian 
throne, was finally overcome ; and that Pepin possessed a degree of settled 
authority which neither his father nor his grandfather had enjoyed. 


SECULARISATION 


It was during the mayoralty of Pepin, and not, as is generally assumed, in 
that of Charles Martel, that the famous and important act of secularisation 
took place. The practice into which Charles Mar-tel had been driven by his 
necessities, of bestowing ecclesiastical benefices on laymen who assumed 
the priesthood with purely secular views, was inconsistent with the peace 
and good order, and inimical to all the higher interests, of the Christian 
church. As an exceptional state of things, however, even rigid 
disciplinarians and pious churchmen like Boniface had thought it expedient 
to yield a tacit assent to the employment of church revenues for military 
purposes. But when, on the one hand, the consequences of these irregular 
and violent expedients had become, with the lapse of time, more clearly 
evident ; and, on the other, a stricter discipline, and a more religious and 
ecclesiastical spirit had been diffused through the great body of the clergy 
by the labours of Boniface and his school, it became more and more 
repugnant to the feelings of all true friends of the church to see its highest 
offices filled 


A Merovingian Fkank 
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by masquerading laymen, who had nothing of the priest about them but tlie 
name and dress. In this repugnance we have every reason to believe that 
both Carloman and Pepin largely shared ; and yet, though not engaged in an 
internecine struggle like tlieir father, they carried on expensive wars, and 
needed large supplies of land and money. It was not therefore to be 
expected that they should ease the church from all participation in the 
public burdens, especially at a time when it had absorbed a very large 
proportion of the national wealth. Under these circumstances, a compromise 
was effected by the influence of Boniface at the synod of Lestines. In this 
important council the assembled bishops consented, in consideration of the 
urgent necessities of the state, to make a voluntary surrender of a portion of 
the funds of the church ; with the stipulation that the civil rulers should, on 
their part, abstain for the future from all arbitrary interference with its 
discipline and property. 


The vast funds which the ” secularisation ” placed at the disposal of the 
Frankish princes contributed in no small degree to establish tlie 
Carlovingian throne ; for it enabled them to carry out to its full extent the 
system of beneficial (or non-hereditary) grants, and to secure the services of 
the powerful seigneurs, who were bound to the sovereign not only by a 
sense of gratitude, but by the hope of future favours and the fear of 
deprivation. 


THE ANOINTING OF PEPIN (751 A.D.) 


A change took place at the period at which we have now arrived, which, 
though easily and noiselessly made, and apparently but nominal, forms an 


important era in Frankish history. It costs us an effort to remember that 
Charles Martel, Carloman, and Pepin were not kings, but officers of 
another, who still bore the royal title, and occasionally and exclusively wore 
the crown and sat upon the throne. Carloman and Pepin, when they were 
heading great armies, receiving oaths of allegiance from conquered princes, 
and giving away duchies, were mayors of the palace of Childeric III, a 
Merovingian king. Even they had thought the time not yet come for calling 
themselves by their proper name, and had placed Childeric on the throne. 
The king’s name was a tower of strength, which they who had met and 
defeated every other enemy seemed to shrink from attacking. 


The foundations of the Merovingian throne, indeed, had been thoroughly, 
perhaps systematically, sapped. The king-making mayors had set up 
monarchs and deposed them at their pleasure ; they had even left the throne 
vacant for a time, as if to prove whether the nation was yet cured of its 
inveterate notion that none but a Merovingian could wear a Frankish crown. 
There was but one step more to the throne, and that step was taken at last 
when there was scarcely a man in the empire who had either the power or 
the wish to prevent it. 


In 751 A.D. Pepin assumed the name of king, with the full consent of the 
nation and the sanction of the pope ; and the last of the Merovingians was 
shorn of his royal locks, the emblems of his power, and sent to end his days 
in the monastery of St. Bertin, at Sithieu (St. Omer in Artois). 


The immediate motive for the change is not apparent, and the remarkable 
absence of all impatience on the part of Pepin to assume the royal name 
seems to justify the notion that the coup-de-grdce was given to the 
Merovingian dynasty by another hand than his. It might have been still 
deferred, but for the growing intimacy between the Carlovingians and the 


pope. 
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All that has been transmitted to us is the fact that, in 750 (or 751), an 
embassy, composed of Burchard, bishop of Wiirzberg, Fulrad, abbot of St. 
Denis, and Pepin’s own chaplain, appeared at Rome at the papal court, and 
laid the following question before Pope Zacharias for his decision : 
Whether it was expedient that one who was possessed of no authority in the 
land should continue to retain the name of king, or whether it should be 
transferred to him who really exercised the royal power. 


It is not to be imagined for a moment that Zacharias was unprepared with 
his reply to this momentous question, which would certainly not have been 
proposed had there been any doubt respecting the answer. The pope replied 
that, he who really governed should also bear the royal name ; and the 
embassy returned to Pepin with this message, or, as some writers take a 
pleasure in calling it, this ” command.” A grand council of the nation was 
assembled at Soissons (Augusta Suessionum) in the same jear, and the 
major-domus was unanimously elected sole king of the Franks, and soon 
afterwards anointed and crowned, with his wife Bertrada, by his old and 
faithful friend Boniface. 


This solemn consecration by the use of holy oil, and other ceremonies, 
observed for the first time at the coronation of the Carlovingian king, were 
not without their important significance. The sentiment of legitimacy was 
very strongly seated in the hearts of the Prankish people. The dethroned 
family had exclusively supplied the nation with their rulers from all time ; 
no one could trace their origin, or point to a Merovingian who was not 
either a king, or the kinsman of a king. It was far otherwise Avith Pepin. He 
was the first of his race who had not fought for the office of major-domus 
with competitors as noble as himself. It was little more than a century since 
his namesake of Landen had been dismissed from his office by the arbitrary 
will of Dagobert. The extraordinary fertility of the Carlovingian family in 
warriors and statesmen had hitherto enabled them to hold their own against 
all gainsayers. But if the new dynasty was to rest on something more certain 
and durable than the uninterrupted transmission of great bodily and mental 
powers in a single family, it was of vital importance to the Carlovingians to 
rear their throne upon foundations the depth of which was beyond the ken 
of vulgar eyes. Such a foundation could be nothing else than the sanction of 
heaven, and was to be sought in the Christian church, in the fiat of God’s 


representative on earth, who could set apart the Carlovingians as a chosen 
race, and bestow upon them a heavenly claim to the obedience of their 
countrymen. 


We have already referred to the successful efforts of Boniface and his 
followers in the cause of Roman supremacy. The belief in the power of the 
bishops of Rome, as successors of St. Peter, to bind and to loose, to set up 
and to set down, had already taken root in the popular mind, and rendered 
the sanction of the popes as efficacious a legitimiser as the cloud of mystery 
and fable which enveloped the origin of the fallen Merovingians. 


So gradually was this change of dynasty effected, so skilfully was the new 
throne founded on well-consolidated authority, warlike renown, good 
government, and religious faith, that as far as we can learn from history, not 
a single voice was raised against the aspiring mayor, when his warriors, 
more majorum, raised him on the shield, and bore him thrice through the 
joyful throng ; and when Boniface anointed him with holy oil, as king of the 
Franks “by the grace of God,” not a single champion was found throughout 
that mighty empire, to draw his sword in the cause of the last monarch of 
the house of Clovis. 
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Pepin was not long allowed to enjoy his new dignity in peace, but was 
quickly called upon to exchange the amenities of the royal palace for the 
toils and dangers of the battle-field. 


The Saxons had already recovered from, and were desirous of avenging, the 
chastisement inflicted upon them ; and having rebelled ” in their way,” [as 
Fredegariusd says] were now marching upon the Rhine. But Pepin, who had 
not ceased to be a general when he became a king, collected a large army, 
with which he crossed the Rhine, and entering the territory of the Saxons, 
wasted it with fire and sword, and carried back a large number of captives 
into his own dominions. 


It was on his return from this campaign that he received the news of his 
brother Grifo’s death. This restless and unhappy prince — whom the 
indelible notion of his right to a throne rendered incapable of enjoying the 
noble fortune allotted to him by his brother — had fled to Waifar, duke of 
Gascony, in the hope of inducing him to take up arms. But Waifar was not 
in a condition to protect him ; and when the ambassadors of Pepin 
demanded that he should be given up, Grifo was obliged to seek another 
asylum. The fugitive then directed his course to King Aistulf, foreseeing, 
probably, that Pepin would be drawn into the feud between the pope and the 
Lombards, the subjects of Aistulf, and therefore thinking that he might 
already regard the latter as the enemy of his brother. As he was passing the 
Alps, however, with a small retinue, he was set upon, in the valley of St. 
Jean de Maurienne, by Count Theudes of Vienne and the Transjuran Count 
Friedrich. Grifo w^as slain, but not until after a desperate struggle, in which 
both the counts above mentioned also lost their lives. 


Pepin now retired to his royal residence at Dietenhoven (Thionville, Villa 
Theudonis), on the Moselle, and spent the few months of peace that 
followed the Saxon war in ordering the affairs of the church, which he 
effected chiefly through the instrumentality of ecclesiastical synods.’ 


We may now profitably revert briefly to the affairs of the Lombards whom 
we left just at the moment of Liutprand’s death in 744. o 


LOMBARD AFFAIRS 


The influence of Charles Martel with his ally and friend Liutprand, and the 
reverence which the latter entertained for the popes in their spiritual 
character, had caused a temporary lull in the affairs of Italy. But Liutprand 
died about two years after the accession of Pepin, and was succeeded, first 
by his grandson Hildebrand, who reigned seven months, and then by 
Ratchis, duke of Friuli, under whom the Lombards renewed the war against 
Rome. In this emergency, Zacharias, who, like many other popes, trusted 
greatly and with good reason to his personal influence over the rude kings 
and warriors of the age, went himself to Perugia (Perusia) to beg a peace 
from Ratchis. The result was favourable to a degree beyond his liighest 
expectations. The Lombard monarch not only recalled his troops — which 
were already besieging the towns of tlie Pentapolis — and granted a peace 
of forty years, but was so deeply affected by the dignified demeanour and 
eloquent exhortations of the holy father, that, like another Carloman, he 
renounced his earthly crown, and sought a refuge from the cares of 
government in the quiet cloisters of Monte Cassino.’ 


This is the story as told in the Liher Pontificalis.i but there are reasons for 
thinking that Ratchis lost the favour of his own Lombards by wiiuiing the 
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smile of the pope, and that a revolution unseated him and he was fortunate 
enough to be immured in a convent instead of meeting the probable fate of 
his predecessor, Hildebrand, whose disappearance is unexplained. It is a 
strange fact that Ratchis went to the same convent where the ex-king 
Carloman lived. « 


Ratchis was succeeded in 749 by his brother Aistulf, a man by no means so 
sensible to spiritual influences, and remarkable for his energy and strength 
of purpose. In three years from his accession to the Lombard throne, he 


succeeded in driving out Eutychius, the last exarch of the Greek emperors, 
from the exarchate of Ravenna, and made himself master of the city. Having 
thus secured the possession of the southern portion of the Roman territory, 
he marched upon Rome itself ; and when Pope Zacharias died, March 15th, 
752, it must have been with the melancholy conviction that all his efforts to 
preserve the independence of Rome, and to further the lofty claims of the 
papacy, were about to prove fruitless. Once more was Hannibal at the gates 
; but, fortunately for the interest of the threatened city, the successor of 
Zacharias, Stephen II, was a man in every way equal to the situation. By a 
well-timed embassy and costly presents, he stayed the uplifted arm of the 
Lombard for the moment, and, as often happens in human affairs, by 
gaining time he gained everything. 


After remaining quiet for a few months, Aistulf again resumed his 
threatening attitude towards the Romans, and demanded a palpable proof of 
their subjection to himself, in the shape of a poll-tax of a gold solidus per 
head. A fresh embassy from the pope, which the Lombard king received at 
Nepi (near Sutri, north of Rome), met with no success, and the holy abbots 
of St. Vincent and St. Benedict, who composed it, returned to their 
monasteries in despair. Nor was any greater effect produced by the arrival 
of Joannes, the imperial Silentiarius, who was sent by the Greek emperor 
from Constantinople. This pompous messenger brought letters for the pope 
and King Aistulf, in which the latter was called upon to desist from his 
present undertaking and to restore the whole of the territory of which he had 
unjustly robbed the Grecian Empire. The high-sounding language and 
haughty requirements of the Byzantines, unsupported as they were by any 
material power, could make no impression upon such a man as Aistulf, and 
he dismissed the imperial envoy with an unmeaning answer. 


The danger of Rome had now reached its highest point, and no deliverance 
seemed nigh. ” King Aistulf,” in the language of the papal biographer,* ” 
was inflamed with rage, and, like a roaring lion, never ceased to utter the 
most dreadful threats against the Romans, declaring that he would slay 
them all with the sword, if they did not submit themselves to his rule.” An 
appeal which the pope had made to the Byzantine emperors for protection 
was entirely fruitless, and the Romans were utterly unequal to sustain 
unaided a contest with the warlike Lombards. It was in this extremity that 


Stephen determined to test once more the value of that close relation which 
it had been the object of so many popes to form with the Frankish people, 
and more especially with the Carlovingian family. He knew that it would be 
no easy matter to induce King Pepin or his Franks to undertake an 
expedition into Italy with a force sufficient for the object in view. He felt, 
too, that a mere letter from Pepin, such as Charles Martel had sent to his 
good friend Liutprand, would be of no avail to turn the ambitious Aistulf 
from his purpose. He therefore adopted the resolution of crossing the Alps, 
throwing himself at the feet of the Frankish monarch and thus giving him a 
convincing proof that the very existence of the papacy was at stake. 
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With this view the holy father, seeing that all his entreaties ” for the fold 
which had been entrusted to him (Rome), and the lost sheep ” (Istria and the 
exarchate of Ravenna), were fruitless, started from Rome on the 14th of 
October, 753, in company with the abbot Droctigang and Duke Autchar, 
whom Pepin had previously sent to Stephen with general promises of 
support. He was also followed by a considerable number of the Roman 
clergy and nobility. On his journey northwards he passed through the city of 
Pavia, where Aistulf then was ; and though the latter had forbidden him to 
say a word about restoration of territory, he once more endeavoured, by rich 
presents and earnest entreaties, to induce the king to give up his conquests 
and forego his hostile purposes. He was warmly seconded by Pepin’s en- 
voys, and another epistle from the Greek emperor; but the mind of the 
fierce Lombard remained unchanged. It is evident, indeed, that he would 
have prevented Stephen by force from continuing his journey but for the 
threats of the Prankish ambassadors. As it was he endeavoured to intimidate 
the pope in the presence of Droctigang into a denial of his wish to proceed 
to the court of Pepin ; and only then dismissed him when he saw that 
Stephen would yield to nothing but actual violence. 


Pepin was still at his palace at Die-tenhofen, when the intelligence reached 
him that the pope, with a splendid retinue, had passed the Great St. Bernard, 
and was hastening, according to agreement, to the monastery of St. Maurice 
at Agaunum. It had been expected that the king himself would be there to 
receive the illustrious fugitive ; but Stephen on his arrival found in his stead 
the abbot Fulrad and the duke Rothard, who received the holy father with 
every mark of joy and reverence, and conducted him to the palace of 
Ponthion, near Chalons, where he arrived on the 6th of January, 754. As a 
still further mark of veneration, the young prince Charles was sent forward 
to welcome Stephen at a distance of about seventy miles from Ponthion ; ^ 


and Pepin himself is said to have gone out three miles on foot to meet him, 
and to have acted as his marshal, walking by the side of his palfrey. The 
extraordinary honours paid by Pepin to the aged exile proceeded partly, no 
doubt, from the reverence and sympathy which his character and 
circumstances called forth. But his conduct might also result from a wise 
regard to his own interests, and a desire of inspiring his subjects with a 
mysterious awe for the spiritual potentate at whose behest he had himself 
assumed the crown. 


[1 ” A meeting full of interest,” as Hodgkin« notes, for the fourteen-year- 
old prince was the future Charlemagne. ] 
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The decisive conference between Pepin and Stephen took place at Ponthion 
on the 16th of January. The pope appeared before the Frankish monarch in 
the garb and posture of a suppliant, and received a promise of protection, 
and the restoration of all the territory of which the Lombards deprived him. 


The winter, during which no military operations could be undertaken, was 
spent by Stephen at the monastery of St. Denis at Paris. The spectacle of the 
harmony and friendship subsisting between the Roman pontiff and King 
Pepin was calculated to produce a good effect on the Romance subjects of 
the latter ; who, on account of his German origin and tendencies, was 
regarded with less attachment in Neustria and Burgundy than in his 
Austrasian dominions. 


This effect was increased by Stephen’s celebrating in person that solemn act 
of consecration which he had already performed by proxy. At the second 
coronation of Pepin, which took place with great solemnity and pomp in the 
church of St. Denis on the 28th of July, 754, his queen, Bertrada, and her 
two sons, Charles and Carloman, were also anointed with the holy oil, and 
the two last were declared the rightful heirs of their father’s empire. That 
nothing might be wanting on the part of the church to set apart the 
Carlovingian family as the chosen of God, Stephen laid a solemn obligation 
on the Franks, that ” tliroughout all future ages neither they nor their 
posterity should ever presume to appoint a king over themselves from any 
other family.” 


The title of Patrieius Romanorum’ which had first been worn by Clovis, 
was bestowed by the pope upon the king and his sons. It is difficult to 


understand how this dignity could at this period be imparted to any one 
without the authority of the Byzantine emperor. Constantine (nicknamed 
Copronymus) may indeed have taken the opportunity of the pope’s journey 
to offer the patriciate to Pepin ; but it is more consistent with the 
circumstances we have described to suppose that Stephen was acting 
irregularly and without authority in conferring a Roman title on the 
Frankish king ; and that he intended at the same time to give a palpable 
proof of his independence of the emperor who had neglected to aid him, 
and to point out Pepin as his future ally and protector. 


On the 1st of March, 755,i Pepin summoned his council of state at Berna- 
cum (Braine), where the war against the Lombards was agreed to, provided 
no other means could be found to reinstate the pope. In the meantime 
ambassadors were despatched to Aistulf, with terms which show that the 
Franks were by no means eager for the expedition. King Pepin on this 
occasion styles himself ” defender of the holy Roman church by divine 
appointment,” and demands that the territories and towns should be restored 
— not to the Byzantine emperor, to whom they at any rate nominally 
belonged, but ” to the blessed hi. Peter and the church and common-wealth 
of the Romans.” 


It is at this crisis of affairs that Carloman, the brother of Pepin, once more 
appears upon the stage, and in a singular character, viz., as opponent of the 
pope. Aistulf, by what influence we are not informed, prevailed upon him to 
make a journey to the Frankish court, for the purpose of counteract-ing the 
effect of Stephen’s representations. He met of course with no success, and 
was sent by Pepin and Stephen into a monastery at Vienne, where he died in 
the same year. 


\} Oelsner* and others advocate 754 as the date of Pepin’s first Italian 
campaign, but Abel,’ Perry, ^ and Hodgkine agree upon 755. | 
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Aistulf on bis part was equally determined, and war became inevitable. He 
would make no promise concerning the conquered territory, but would grant 
a safe conduct to Stephen back to his own diocese. The late-ness of the 
season allowed of no lengthened negotiations. Immediately after the receipt 
of Aistulf’s answer Pepin began his march towards Italy, accompanied by 
Stephen ; and having sent forward a detachment to occupy the passes of the 
Alps, he followed it with the whole force of the empire. Passing through 
Lyons and Vienne, he made his way to Maurienne, with the intention of 
crossing the Alps by the valley of Susa, at the foot of Mont Cenis. This 
important pass, however, had been occupied by Aistulf, who had pitched his 
camp there and was prepared to dispute the passage. According to the 
chroniclers, he endeavoured to strengthen his position by the same warlike 
machines which he had ” wickedly designed for the destruction of the 
Roman state and the apostolic chair.” The onward march of the Franks was 
effectually checked for the moment. 


Pepin pitched his camp on the river Arc. In a short time, however, a few of 
his more adventurous soldiers made their way through the mountains into 
the valley of Susa, where Aistulf lay. Their inferior numbers emboldened 
the Lombards, who immediately attacked them. ” The Franks,” says 
Fredegarius,</ ” seeing that their own strength and resources could not save 
them, invoked the aid of God and the holy apostle Peter ; whereupon the 
engagement began, and both sides fought bravely. But when King Aistulf 
beheld the loss which his men were suffering, he betook himself to flight, 
after having lost nearly the whole of his army, with the dukes, counts, and 
chief men of the Lombards.” The main body of Pepin’s army then passed 
the Alps without resistance, and spread themselves over the plains of Italy 
as far as Pavia, in which the Lombard king had taken refuge. 


The terrible ravages of the invaders, who plundered and burned all the 
towns and villages which lay along their route, and the imminent danger 
which threatened himself and his royal city subdued for the moment the 
stubborn spirit of Aistulf, and he earnestly besought the Prankish prelates 
and nobles to intercede for him with their ” merciful ” sovereign. He 
promised to restore Ravenna and all the other towns which he had taken ” 


from the holy see,” to keep faithfully to his allegiance to Pepin, and never 
again to inflict any injury on the apostolic chair or the Roman state. The 
pope himself, who had no desire to see the Franks too powerful in Italy, 
earnestly begged his mighty protector “to shed no more Christian blood, but 
to put an end to the strife by peaceful means.” Pepin was by no means sorry 
to be spared the siege of Pavia, and having received forty hostages and 
caused Aistulf to ratify his promises by the most solemn oaths, he sent the 
pope with a splendid retinue to Rome, and led his army homewards laden 
with booty. 


SECOND WAR WITH THE LOMBARDS 


But Aistulf was not the man to sit down quietly under a defeat, or to forego 
a long-cherished purpose. In the following year he renewed the attack upon 
the Roman territory with a fury heightened by the desire of vengeance. 
Rome itself was besieged, and the church of St. Peter on the 
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Vatican sacrilegiously defiled. Pope Stephen II,” from whose life and letters 
we gain our knowledge of these circumstances, repeatedly wrote to Pepin 
and his sons for aid, in the most urgent and at times indignant terms. In one 
of his epistles, St. Peter himself is made to address them as “his adopted 
sons,” and to chide the delay and indecision of the king. After assuring 
them that not he (the apostle) only, but the ” mother of God, the ever-Virgin 
Mary,” and ” thrones and dominions, and the whole army of heaven, and 
the martyrs and confessors of Christ, and all who are pleasing to God,” 
earnestly sought and conjured them to save the holy see, the apostle 
promises, in case of their compliance, that he will prepare for them ” the 
highest and most glorious tabernacles ” and bestow on them ” the rewards 
of eternal recompense and the infinite joys of paradise.” ” But if,” he adds, 
” which we do not expect, you should make any delay, know that, for your 
neglect of my exhortation, you are alienated from the kingdom of God and 
from eternal life.” When speaking in his own person Stephen says, ” Know 
that the apostle Peter holds firmly in his hand the deed of gift which was 
granted by your hands.” Nor does he neglect to remind the Prankish princes 
of their obligation to the papacy and the return that they were expected to 
make. ” Therefore,” he says, ” has the Lord, at the intercession of the 
apostle Peter and by means of our lowliness, consecrated you as kings, that 
through you the holy church might be exalted and the prince of the apostles 
regain his lawful, possessions.” 


The boundless promises and awful denunciations of the pope might have 
been alike unavailing, had not other and stronger motives inclined the king 
to make a second expedition into Italy. The interests of his dynasty were so 
closely connected with those of the Roman church, that he could not desert 
the pope in this imminent peril without weakening the foundations of his 
throne ; and his honour as a warrior and a king seemed to require that the 
Lombards should be punished for their breach of faith. The influence of 
Boniface, too (who was still alive, though he died before the end of the 
campaign), was no doubt exerted in behalf of the papacy which he had done 
so much to raise. Pepin determined to save the pope, but he did so at the 
imminent risk of causing a revolt among his own vassals, who openly and 
loudly expressed their disapproval of the war. ” This war ” (against the 
Lombards), says Einhard,™ ” was undertaken with the greatest difficulty, 
for some of the chief men of the Franks with whom he (Pepin) was 
accustomed to take counsel were so strongly opposed to his wishes that 
they openly declared that they would desert the king and return home.” 


Pepin found means to pacify or overawe these turbulent dissentients, and 
persisted in his determination again to save the head of the church from his 
enemies. 


In this second Italian expedition Pepin was accompanied by his nephew 
Tassilo, who, in obedience to the war-ban of his liege lord, joined him with 
the Bavarian troops. The Prankish army marched through Chalons and 
Geneva to the same valley of Maurienne and to the passes of Mont Cenis, 
which, as in the former year, were occupied by the troops of Aistulf. The 
Franks, however, in spite of all resistance, made their way into Italy, and 
took a fearful vengeance for the broken treaty, destroying and burning 
everything within their reach, and giving no quarter to their perfidious 
enemies. They then closely invested Pavia ; and Aistulf, convinced of his 
utter inability to cope with Pepin, again employed the willing services of 
the Frankish seigneurs to negotiate a peace. Pepin on his side accepted the 
overtures made to him with singular facility, but obliged Aistulf to give 
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fresh hostages, to renew his oaths, and, what was more to the purpose, to 
deliver up a third of the royal treasure in the city of Pavia.“ Aistulf also 
agreed to renew an annual tribute, Avhich is said to have been paid for a 
long time previously to the Frankish monarchs. 


And thus a second time was the papacy delivered from a danger which went 
nigh to nip its budding greatness, and reduce it to the rank of a Lombard 
bishopric. 


Aistulf died while hunting in a forest (probably in December, 756) before 
he had had time to forget the rough lessons he had received and to recover 
from his losses in blood and treasure. 


A danger from another quarter, which threatened the development of the 
papal power, was also warded off by the power and steadfastness of Pepin. 
When the exarchate of Ravenna was overrun by the Lombards, it was taken, 
not from the pope, but from the Greek emperor ; and even the towns and 
territories Avhich were virtually under the sway of the papal chair, were, 
nominally at least, jDortions of the Eastern Roman Empire. As Stephen had 
never formally renounced his allegiance to the emperor, he could receive 
even the Roman duchy only as a representative of his sovereign, and to the 
other remains of the Roman Empire in Italy he had no claim whatever. The 
Lombards had dispossessed the Greeks, and the Franks had expelled the 
Lombards. It was therefore open to the conqueror to bestow his new 
acquisition where he pleased ; but, at all events, the claim of the Greek 
emperor was stronger than that of his vassal the bishop of Rome. We cannot 
wonder, then, when we read that ambassadors from Constantinople came to 
meet Pepin in the neighbourhood of Pavia, and begged him to restore 
Ravenna and the other towns of the exarchate to the Roman emperor. ” But 
they did not succeed,” says the chronicler,’ ” in moving the steadfast heart 
of the king ; on the contrary, he declared that he would by no means allow 
these towns to be alienated from the rule of the Roman chair, and that 
nothing should turn him from his resolution.” Accordingly, he despatched 
the abbot Fulrad, with the plenipotentiary of King Aistulf, to receive 
possession of the towns and strong places which the Lombard had agreed to 
resign. The abbot was further instructed to take with him a deputation of the 


most respectable inhabitants from these towns, and in their company to 
carry the keys of their gates to Rome, and lay them in St. Peter’s grave, 
together with a regular deed of gift to the pope and his successors. 


The independence of the holy see, as far as regarded the Greek Empire, was 
thus secured, and a solid foundation laid for the temporal power of the 
popes, who may now be said to have taken their place for the first time 
among the sovereigns of Europe. [The growth of this power will be more 
fully treated in volume under the Papacy. | 


DESIDERIUS MADE LOMBARD KING 


The rising fortunes of the Roman pontiffs were still further favoured by a 
disputed succession to the Lombard throne. On the death of Aistulf, his 
brother Ratchis, who had formerly changed a crown for a cowl, was 
desirous of returning to his previous dignity, and appears to have been the 
popular candidate. Desiderius, duke of Tuscia (Tuscany), constable of 
Aistulf, 


[[1 This statement in the Annales Mettensesc alone is somewhat doubtful. ] 
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obtained the support of the pope. In order to secure this valuable alliance, 
he had promised ” to comply with all the holy father’s wishes,” to deliver 
up other towns in Italy besides those mentioned in Pepin’s deed of gift, and 
to make him many other rich presents. ” Upon this,” says the chronicler,’ ” 
the arch-shepherd took counsel with the venerable abbot Fulrad, and sent 
his brothers, Diaconus Paulus and Primicerius Christopher, in company 
with Abbot Fulrad, to Desiderius, in Tuscia (Tuscany), who immediately 
confirmed his former promises with a deed and a most fearful oath.” 


After this prudent precaution, it was agreed at Home that the cause of 
Desiderius should be supported, even by force of arms if necessary, against 
Ratchis. ” But Almighty God ordered matters in such a manner that 
Desiderius, with the aid of the pope, ascended the throne without any 
further contest.” The promised towns, Faventia (Faenza), with the fortresses 
Tibe-riacum, Cavellum, and the whole duchy of Ferrara, were claimed, and, 
according to some accounts, received, by the papal envoys ; though the next 
pope complains that Desiderius had not kept his promises. Stephen IT ended 
his eventful life on the 24th of April, 757 a.d. 


PEPIN AND THE AQUITANIANS 


With the exception of an unimportant expedition against the Saxons, in 
which Pepin gained a victory on the river Lippe, and again at Sithieu, near 
Diilmen on the Stever (in Westphalia), nothing of importance, in a military 
point of view, appears to have been undertaken before 760 ; when, 
according to some authors, Narbonne was taken from the Saracens, who 
were now driven from all their possessions on the Gallic side of the 
Pyrenees. 


In 760, began a long series of annual expeditions against Aquitaine, a 
country which had asserted a degree of independence highly offensive to 
the Franks. The Aquitanian princes, too, are supposed to have been 
peculiarly odious to Pepin, as offshoots from the Merovingian stock. 
Waifar, the reigning duke, the son of that Hunold who had retired from the 
world in disgust after his defeat by the Franks, inherited the restless and 
haughty spirit of his father, and was ready to renew the contest which 
Hunold had abandoned in despair. The ambitious desires of Pepin, 
quickened by a personal dislike of Waifar, were seconded by a strong 
mutual antipathy existing between his own subjects and the Aquitanians. 
German blood did not enter largely into the composition of the population 
of Aquitaine, and that small portion which did flow in their veins was 
supplied by the Ostrogoths, a German tribe, indeed, but one which differed 
very widely from their Frankish kinsmen. The Aquitanians appear at this 
time to have possessed a degree of civilisation unknown to the Franks, 
whom they regarded as semi-barbarians ; while the Franks, in turn, despised 
the delicacy and m refinement of their weaker neighbours. Their mutual 
dislikes and jealousies were kept alive by a perpetual border warfare, which 
was carried on (as formerly between England and her neighbours on the 
north and west) by powerful individuals in either country, without regard to 
the relations existing between their respective rulers. It was from these 
causes that Pepin came to look upon the Aquitanians and their duke in the 
same light as the Welsh were regarded by Edward I. The affected 
independence of Waifar, and the continual inroads made by the Aquitanians 
into his dominions, exasperated his feelings in the highest degree ; and he 


evidently sought the quarrel which occupied him for the remainder of his 
life. 
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In 760, Pepin sent an embassy to Waifar, witli demands which betrayed his 
hostile intentions against that unfortunate prince. On this occasion, too, the 
Frankish monarch came forward as a protector of the church. He demanded 
of Waifar that he should give up all the ecclesiastical property in his 
dominions which had been in any way alienated from the church ; restore 
the immunities which the lands of the clergy had formerly enjoyed ; and 
cease for the future from sending into them his officers and tax-gatherers. 
Furthermore, he demanded that Waifar should pay a wergild ” for all the 
Goths whom he had lately put to death contrary to law ; ” and, lastly, that he 
should deliver up all fugitives from the dominions of Pepin who had sought 
refuge in Aquitaine. 


Waifar had thus the option given him of submitting to become a mere 
lieutenant of Pepin, or of having the whole force of the Frankish Empire 
employed for his destruction. He chose the latter alternative, as every high- 
Spirited prince must have done under the circumstances ; and the war began 
at once. ” All this,” says Einhard,‘i ” Waifar refused to do ; and therefore 
Pepin collected an army from all quarters, although unwillingly, and, as it 
were, under compulsion.” The Frankish army marched through Troyes and 
Auxerre, and, crossing the Loire at the village of Masua, and passing 
through Berri and Auvergne, devastated the greater part of Aquitaine with 
fire and sword. 


In the following year Waifar, who had formed an alliance with Plunibert, 
count of Bourges, and Blandin, count of Auvergne, considered himself 
strong enough to venture upon an inroad into the Frankish territory ; and, in 
company with these allies, he led his army, plundering and burning, as far 
as Chalons on the Saone. Pepin’s rage at hearing that the Aquitanians had 
dared to take the initiative, and had ravaged a large portion of Neustria, and 


even burned his own palace at Melciacum, was further increased by the 
knowledge that some of his own counts were aiding the invaders. Hastily 
collecting his troops, he took a terrible revenge, and showed the unusual 
exasperation of his feelings by putting his prisoners to death, and allowing a 
great number of men, women, and children to perish in the flames of the 
conquered towns. 


The campaign of 7G3 is remarkable for the sudden defection of Tassilo, 
duke of Bavaria and nephew of Pepin, who, during the march towards 
Aquitaine, suddenly withdrew with his troops under pretence of illness, 
with the firm resolve “never to see his uncle’s face again.” When about 
twenty-one years of age, Tassilo had been compelled to swear fealty to 
Pepin at the Cam-pus Mains held at Compiegne in 757. Since that period he 
had been kept continually near his uncle’s person, as if the latter was not 
satisfied with the sincerity of his subservience. The defection of Tassilo, at a 
time when the Frankish power was engaged in this desperate and bitter 
contest with the Aquitanians, caused great anxiety to Pepin. 


Waifar and his people were by 760 utterly exhausted by their exertions and 
calamities, and, being without the means of continuing the war, lay at 
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the mercy of the conquerors. That unhappy prince himself, deserted by the 
great mass of the Gascons, and hunted from hiding-place to hiding-place 
like a wild beast, met with the common fate of unfortunate monarchs ; he 
was betrayed and murdered by his own followers in the forest of Edobold in 
Peri-gord. The independence of Aquitaine fell with him, and the country 
was subsequently governed by Frankish counts like the rest of Pepin’s 
empire. 


The victor returned in triumph to his queen Bertrada (who was awaiting 
him at Saintes), rejoicing, doubtless, in having at last attained the object of 
so many toilsome years. His implacable and hated foe was no more ; the 
stiff-necked Aquitanians were at his feet ; his southern border was secure ; 
and the whole empire was in an unwonted state of peace. He had every 
reason to look forward with confidence to an interval at least of quiet, 
which he might spend in domestic pleasures and in the regulation of the 
internal affairs of the vast empire over which he ruled. 


But where he had looked for repose and safety an enemy awaited him more 
terrible than any whom he had encountered in the field. A short time after 
he arrived at Saintes, he was attacked by a disease which is variously 
described as fever and dropsy. Convinced that his case was beyond all hu- 
man aid, he set out with his wife and children to Tours, and, entering the 
church of St. Martin, earnestly prayed for the intercession of that patron 
saint of the Frankish kings. From thence he proceeded to Paris, and passed 
some time in the monastery of St. Denis, invoking the aid of God through 
his chosen servants. But when he saw that it was the will of heaven that he 
should die, he provided for the future welfare of his subjects ; summoning 
the dukes and counts, the bishops and clergy of his Frankish dominions, he 
divided the whole empire, with their concurrence, between his two sons, 


Charles and Carloman. He died a few days after the settlement of the 
discussion, on the 24th of September, 768, in the twenty-first year of his 
prosperous reign, and was buried by his sons, with great pomp, in the 
church of St. Denis, at Paris. 


Pepin was described by Alcuin, in the following generation, as an ” 
energetic and honourable ” prince, ” distinguished alike by his victories and 
his virtues ” ; and although such epithets were used, more especially in that 
age, without sufficient discrimination, there is every reason in the present 
case to adopt them in their full significance. In the field, indeed, he had 
fewer difficulties to deal with than his warlike father. In all his military 
undertakings the odds were greatly in his favour ; and he had not the same 
opportunities as Charles Martel of showing what he could effect by the 
mere force of superior genius. Yet, whatever he was called upon to do, he 
did with energy and success. He quickly brought the revolted German 
nations, the Bavarians and Swabians, to the obedience to which the 
hammering of his predecessor had reduced them ; and he drove back the 
restless Saxons to their wild retreats. Twice he led an army across the Alps 
against a brave and active enemy, and twice returned victorious, after 
saving the distant city of Rome from imminent destruction and securing the 
independence of the pope. 


As a civil ruler he showed himself temperate and wise. Though greatly 
superior in every respect to his brother, he took no unfair advantage of him, 
but lived and acted with him in uninterrupted harmony. Though his 
ambition induced him to assume the name of king, he did so without haste 
or rashness, at a time and under circumstances in which the change of 
dynasty was likely to cause the least amount of ill-feeling or disturbance. 


In his relations to the church he displayed both reverence and self-respect. 
From conviction as well as policy, he was a staunch supporter of 
Christianity 
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and the Roman church : but he was no weak fanatic ; he cherished and 
advanced the clergy, and availed himself of their superior learning in the 
conduct of his affairs ; but he was by no means inclined to give way to 
immoderate pretensions on their part. He always remained their master, 
though a kind and considerate one ; nor did he scruple to make use of their 
overflowing coffers for the general purposes of the state. 


Of his private life we know scarcely anything at all ; but we have no reason 
to suppose that it was inconsistent with that respect for religion, that love of 
order, justice, and moderation which he generally manifested in his public 
acts. In his last campaigns against Waifar and the Aquitanians alone does he 
seem to have been betrayed into a cruel and vindictive line of conduct ; and 
from them, as we have seen, he received the greatest provocation. 


With such high qualities, important transactions, and glorious deeds 
connected with his name, we might wonder that the fame of Pepin is not 
greater, did we not know the diminishing force of unfavourable contrast. 
Unfortunately, for his renown at least, he had a father and a son still greater 
than himself. Such a man would have risen like an alp from the level plain 
of ordinary kings : as it is, he forms but a link in a long chain of eminences, 
of which he is not the highest ; and thus it has come to pass that the tomb of 
one who ruled a mighty empire for twenty-tive years with invariable 
success, who founded a new dynasty of kings, and established the popes on 
their earthly throne, is inscribed with the name of his still more glorious 
successor ; and all his high qualities and glorious deeds appear to be 
forgotten in the fact that he was ” Pater Caroli Magni I ” ^ 


CHAPTER V CHARLEMAGNE 


[768-814 A.D.] HIS BIOGRAPHY BY A CONTEMPORARY 


[The chief source of our information concerning the personality of Charles 
the Great, is the biography by Eginhard or Einhard, who was intimately 
associated with the king and his family, and was highly esteemed and 
trusted. Soon after the death of his master he wrote the story of his life. The 
uniqueness of the document, its charm of diction, and its intimacy make it 
invaluable, while its brevity permits us to translate it from the Latin and 
present it here entire. The reader must be cautioned that, as a document of 
history, this account is not always accurate in details. The following 
discrepancies might be noted : Carloman reigned over three years instead of 
two ; the empire was not divided in the way stated between the two brothers 
; indecisive battles like the engagement on the Berre are given as decisive ; 
and the names of popes are confounded in places (Ranke). But in spite of 
these mistakes the general picture of Charles by Einhard stands lifelike and 
doubtless accurate in the main. ] 


Having made up my mind to set down in writing the life, the public career, 
and in some sort the great exploits of my dear lord and benefactor Charles, 
a king pre-eminent and of most just and glorious fame, I have encompassed 
the matter with all the brevity at my command. I have taken care that of all 
that might come to my notice nothing should be omitted, also that I might 
not offend the most delicate minds by narrating at too great a length each 
new particular ; if indeed it may in any way be contrived that a new and 
recent essay should not offend those who sniff even at ancient chronicles 
compiled by authors the most learned and the most lucid. Men there are, I 
doubt not, in great numbers, servants of ease and disciples of letters, who 
are of opinion that the state of the present age should not be held of such 
trifling account that everything which is now happening should be 
condemned entirely to silence and oblivion as if unworthy of 
commemoration. Such men wrapt in the love of immortality had rather 
insert the shining deeds of others in any sort of writing, than rob posterity of 


the fame of their own name by writing nothing. Yet have I not thought well 
to refrain from writing of this category, since I was aware that no one could 
set down more veraciously than myself the things in which I myself took 
part, and which I knew to be true with the knowledge of an eye-witness as 
they call it, nor could I clearly know whether or no they would be recorded 
by another. Therefore I judged it better to transmit in common to posterity 
records the same as other written works, rather than suffer the most glorious 
life of a king pre-eminent and the greatest of his 
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age to perish in the shades of oblivion together with victories most splendid 
and hard to be repeated by men of modern times. 


Another course (no light one, I fancy), sufficient in itself to urge me to this 
composition, lurked in my mind. This was the tender care lavished upon 
me, and my uninterrupted friendship with himself and his children after I 
began to pass my life in his palace ; for by this he bound me to him with the 
closest ties, and made me a debtor to him alive or dead. So that I might 
justly appear and be judged to be ungrateful if, unmindful of all the benefits 
heaped upon me, I were to pass over in silence the clear and brilliant deeds 
of one who deserved so well of me, if I were to suffer his life as though he 
had never lived to remain without the written praise that is its due, the 
writing and unfolding whereof needs not my poor little wit, which is thin 
and slender — nay, which is all but the merest nothing — but rather the 
eloquence of a Tully to the last drop. Here, reader, you have the book 
containing a memorial of the most eminent and the greatest man, wherein 
you Shall see nothing but the deeds wrought by this man to marvel at, unless 
it were that I, a foreigner ^ very little versed in the Latin speech, should 
think myself able to write properly and neatly in Latin, and should have 


fallen headlong into such immodesty as to imagine that saying of Cicero 
may be despised wherein, talking of Latin writers in the second book of the 
Tuscu-lans, he is reported to have said : ” For one to commit his 
meditations to writing who can neither place them orderly or illustrate them 
clearly, nor entice the reader by any delightful device, is the office of a man 
who reck-lessly abuseth both his free time and the profession of letters.” 


This opinion of the noble orator had availed to deter me from my work, had 
I not a prejudice in my mind in favour of rather suffering the judgment of 
critics and making venture of my own small wit in writing, than sparing 
myself and passing over the memory of so great a man. 


The family of the Merovingians from which the Franks had been wont to 
choose their king is said to have ended with the king Childeric, who was 
dethroned by the command of Stephen the Roman pontiff ; his hair was cut 
off and he was thrust into a monastery. With him the line may seem to have 
closed, yet for a long while it had lacked all vigour nor had any mem-ber 
shown distinction in himself outside the empty title of king ; for the wealth 
and power of the kingdom had passed into the control of the prefects of the 
palace who were known as ” mayors of the household,” and to whom 
belonged the supreme initiative ; nor was anything left to the king but to 
enjoy the royal title, the long hair, the drooping beard, to sit back in a chair 
of state and simulate the air of a supreme ruler, give audience to the 
ambassadors hailing from all parts of the earth and on their departure to 
retail to them as if from the depths of his own majesty the answers which he 
had been taught or told to make. 


So that, except for the useless name of king and an uncertain subsidy for 
living which the prefect of the palace would dole out to him as the mood 
took him, he possessed no morsel to call his own unless it were one farm 
and that of extremely slender profit. Here he would keep his house and 
servants to minister to him the necessaries of life and to display the 
respectful deference of a thin multitude of retainers. 


Wherever he had to go, he travelled in a wagon drawn by a yoke of oxen 
and with an oxherd for a charioteer in true country fashion. In this way he 
would ride to his palace, to the public assembly of his people which met 


[1 He ir, believed to have been bom on the Main in modern Hesse- 
Darmstadt. As to his apology for his poor Latinity, it may be said that he 
was remarkably versed for his time in Latin. ] 
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every year to further the advantages of the kingdom, in this way he would 
ride home again. The administration of the kingdom and all domestic and 
foreign business were conducted by the mayor of the palace. 


This was the office filled by Pepin, the father of King Charles, at the time of 
Childeric’s deposition. It had already in some sort become hereditary. For 
Pepin’s father Charles had also held it with distinction and it had come 
down to him from his father Pepin. This Charles had put down throughout 
all Frankland those tyrants who claimed for themselves an independent 
sovereignty ; also he had beaten the Saracens who aimed at the occupation 
of Gaul, in two mighty battles, one in Aquitania not far from the city of 
Poitiers, the other near Narbonne hard by the river Birra — a sore defeat so 
that he compelled them to return into Spain. Thus the office of mayor was 
an honour wont to be bestowed by the people on none but those eminent in 
the nobility of their birth and in the magnitude of their wealth. 


When Pepin, the father of King Charles, had held for some years this office 
which had come down to him and his brother Carloman from sire to 
grandsire, tlie two having reigned jointly in most perfect harmony, 
Carloman, I know not why, yet most likely because he was fired with a 
passion for a life of contemplation, left the laborious administration of a 
temporal kingdom and withdrew himself to the peace of Rome, where he 
changed his habit, became a monk, built a monastery on Mount Soracte 
touching the church of St. Silvester, and in company with the brothers who 
had accompanied him thither drew a long and joyous draught of the repose 
that he had coveted for some years. But as many companies of Prankish 
noblemen were wont to make pilgrimage to Rome to fulfil their vows and 
would not leave unvisited one who was their former sovereign, they broke 


into that retirement which was his chief delight by their frequent salutation 
and compelled him to change his domicile. For when he saw that company 
of this sort stood in the light of his fixed intent, he left the mountain, 
withdrew to the province of Samnium to the holy Benedictine monastery on 
Mount Cassino, and there completed all that remained of his worldly life in 
religious exercises. 


But Pepin from being the mayor of the palace was made king through the 
sanction of the Roman pontiff and governed the Franks alone for fifteen 
years or more. Men were nearing the close of the Aquitanian War which he 
had begun and continued to wage against Waifar, the duke of Aquitaine, 
through nine long years, when he died of a dropsy at Paris, leaving two 
sons, Charles and Carloman, who by the will of God succeeded to the 
kingdom. The Franks solemnly convened a general assembly and appointed 
them both kings with this preliminary condition, that they should divide 
equally the whole realm and Charles was to take over for government that 
part which had belonged to their father Pepin, and Carloman that part which 
had been presided over by their uncle Carloman. The terms were accepted 
on both sides, and a portion of the divided kingdom was received by each in 
the measure that was his due. So this system was peaceably preserved, 
although Avith grave difficulty, for many of the adherents of Carloman 
strove hard to break up the bond of union, so much so that there were 
certain people whose design was to plunge the brothers in war. But the issue 
of events bore witness that there was more mistrust than veritable danger in 
the matter, for when Carloman died his wife and children together with 
some of the first nobility showed contempt for the brother of her husband 
without any cause at all and fled to Italy to place herself and her children 
under the protection of Desiderius, king of the Lombards. The kingdom had 
been under joint administration for two years, when Carloman succumbed 
to 
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disease. On tlie death of his brother, Charles was made king with the 
eonsent of all the Franks (771). 


I have determined to pass by the birth, infancy, and even boyhood 1 of 
Charles, for nothing has ever been set down in writing about them nor is 
anyone known to survive who can affirm that he has knowledge of them. So 
I thought it foolish to write of them, and turned to unfold and display the 
exploits and character and the rest of the life of that illustrious man, 
omitting the part that is unknown. So that my tale is first of his 
achievements at home and abroad, then of his habits and tastes, of the 
administration of his kingdom, and finally of his death, nor will I omit 
anything that is either worthy or necessary to be known. 


First of all the wars he waged was the Aquitanian, which had been begun 
and not finished by his father. It seemed possible to go through with it 
rapidly, so while his brother was yet alive he asked for his help and 
undertook the war. His brother it is true cheated him of the promised aid, 
yet he would not desist from his eager pursuit of the campaign, having once 
engaged upon the task, until by a certain long patience he had brought to a 
perfect conclusion what he had striven hard to do. Hunoldus, too, who after 
the death of Waifar had tried to seize Aquitaine and renew a war by now 
well-nigh ended, was forced to flee from Aquitaine and take refuge in 
Gascony. Charles however did not suffer him to stay there, but crossing the 
river Garonne he commanded Loup the duke of the Gascons to give up the 
fugitive ; which were he not to do with all haste, Charles would wrest him 
from the enemy by force of arms. But Loup, wise counsellor that he was, 
not only gave up Hunoldus but also put himself and the province over 
which he presided at the disposition of Charles (769). 


THE ITALIAN WAR (772-774 A.D.) 


When these matters in Aquitaine were settled and this war ended, his 
fellow-ruler being withdrawn from the affairs of this world, Charles was 
earnestly besought by the prayers of Adrian, bishop of the city of Rome, to 
undertake a war against the Lombards. This had been done before by his 
father at the instance of Stephen the pope, in spite of great obstacles, for 


there were certain among the chief Frankish nobles with whom the king 
was wont to take counsel, who opposed themselves so strictly to his will 
that they cried at the top of their voices that they would abandon the king to 
his fate and go their way home. Notwithstanding this, war had been made 
against King Aistulf, and brought to a speedy conclusion. But although the 
Same reason for war seemed even more strong to Cliarles than it had been 
to his father, yet it is clear the contest was not so laborious, nor was it ended 
with a similar result. PejDin for liis part besieged King Aistulf for a few 
days in Pa via, and compelled him to give hostages and to restore the 
fortified towns and castles which he had snatched from the Ro-mans, and to 
take a solemn oath that he would not attempt to recapture what he had 
restored. Charles, on the other hand, when war had once been begun by 
him, did not cease hostilities until King Desiderius, wearied by a long siege, 
had surrendered, and his son Adelchis, on whom the hoj)os of all were 
rested, had been forced to flee not only from liis kingdom, but from Italy. 
All that liad been forcibly taken from the Romans was restored to them. 


[1 We are curiously in the dark as to the date of Charles’ birth. Tliere are 
reasons for accepting each of the following dates, — 742, 743, 744, and 
747. The first is probably the correct date. ] 
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[772-804 A.D.] Hrudogast, prefect of the duchy of Friuli, who aimed at 
revolution, was crushed, the whole of Italy was reduced to the dominion of 
Charles, and his son Pepin made king of the conquered territory. 


And I would describe how difficult was the passage across the Alps as he 
entered Italy, and what great labour it cost the Franks to cross the track-less 
ridges of the mountains, and the steep rocks that tower up into the sky, were 
not my intention in the present work to communicate the events concerning 
my hero’s own life rather than those concerning the wars which he waged. 
Yet I will add that the war ended in the conquest of Italy, King Desiderius 
was banished into perpetual exile, his son Adelchis was driven from Italy, 
and the property stolen from the king of the Lombards was restored to 
Adrian, the rector of the Roman church. 


THE SAXON WAR (772-804 A.D.) 


No sooner was this finished than the Saxon War, in which there had seemed 
to be a kind of pause, was renewed. The Frankish people never engaged in a 
task more protracted, fiercer, or more wearisome ; for the Saxons, like 
almost all the nations inhabiting Germany, are cruel by nature, abandoned 
to the cult of devils, foes of our religion, nor do they think it wrong to 
violate or transgress any law, whether human or divine. They had an easy 
means of disturbing the peace daily, for of a truth their boundaries and ours 
touched at almost any point in the open, except in a few places where either 
wide stretches of forest land or the ridges of intervening mountains set an 
indisputable limit to the lands of both countries. Everywhere else 
indiscriminate bloodshed, plunder, and burning were incessant. This so 
stung the Franks that they were not content with returning one evil turn with 
another, but determined to make open war upon their neighbours. And so 
war was declared against them, and waged for thirty long years with great 
bitterness on both sides, but the Saxons suffered greater injury than the 
Franks. Hostilities might have ended sooner but for the perfidy of the 
Saxons. It is difficult to tell how often they were beaten and surrendered 
themselves humbly to the king, promising to do his bidding. The hostages 
claimed of them they would surrender with alacrity, and acknowledge the 
ambassadors sent to them. Sometimes they were so cowed and enervated 
that they even promised to abandon their cult of devils, saying they would 
fain submit to the Christian religion ; but ready as they were sometimes to 
do this they were alwa3\s in a hurry to undo it again, so that it is hard to 
guess to which of these courses they may the more truly be said to have 
leaned ; for after the war with them had begun, scarce a single year reached 
its conclusion without their shifting from one view to another in this way. 
But their mutability, were it never so great, could never overcome the king’s 
high spirit and constancy of mind, in adversity as in prosperity, nor could it 
tire him out of fulfilling what he had begun to do. For they never did an act 
of treachery 


A Saxon 
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which he suffered to pass unpunished. He would despatch an army, either 
under his own leadership or under that of his peers, and take vengeance on 
the enemy’s perfidy, mulcting them in damages worthy of the offence, until 
at last he had reduced to his will all the miserable rebels who offered him 
habitual resistance. He then transported ten thousand men of the inhabitants 
on both banks of the Elbe, with their wives and little children, distributing 
them here and there over Gaul and Germany in fragmentary groups. When 
they had agreed to the following conditions imposed upon them by the king, 
the war that had lasted so many years was declared at an end : — The cult 
of the devils was to be abandoned, the native rites discontinued,’ the 
sacraments of the Christian faith and religion were to be adopted : united to 
the Franks they were to form one people with them. 


Though this war lasted over so long a space of time, the king himself did 
not fight more than two pitched battles with the enemy, one near a hill 
called Osneng in a place called Theotmel (Detmold), the other on the river 
Hasa, both in the same month and at a few da3s’ interval. In these two 
battles the enemy were so demoralised by defeat that they no longer dared 
to provoke the king to battle or to offer resistance to him when he attacked, 
except in a place where they were protected by fortification. 


In this war perished a large number of nobles, both Frankish as well as 
Saxon, men of high distinction. At last, in the thirty-third year, it came to an 
end. During this time wars so many and so great sprang u\) against the 
Franks in diverse parts of the earth, wars directed with such skill by the 
king, that well might the onlooker be perplexed whether to admire most the 
patience of his essays or the success which crowned them. Two years before 
the Italian war, began this war (against Desiderius), which was waged 
without intermission, and yet there was no relaxation in any of the other 


wars that had to be carried on, nor was there anywhere any respite from 
battle attended with equal difficulties. The king, who excelled all the 
sovereigns of his age in foresight and largeness of mind, never weakly 
shrank from taking up and following to the end a duty either because it was 
difficult or dangerous. He was well versed in a knowledge of how to weigh 
such matter according to its intrinsic value, rot to give way in adversity, and 
not to be duped by the smiles of specious fortune in prosperity. 


THE PASS OF KONCESVALLES (778 A.D.) 


While the Saxon War was being ardently and incessantly pursued, garrisons 
were placed in the most suitable places on the borders, and Charles marched 
into Spain with the greatest equipment of war that he could command. He 
crossed the Pyrenees, received the submission of all towns and castles that 
he approached, and returned with his army safe and sound. It was on his 
return through that very Pyrenean pass that he happened to 


[} On one of these forays in 772, Charles cut down the sacred idol Irminsul, 
symbolic of the column which in the Odinic cosmogony supported the 
world ; his army was threatened with destruction by thirst, which the 
Saxons took as a proof of sacrilege ; when a cloudburst however saved the 
army, many of the Saxons were converted to the more potent deity. Another 
account states that the army obtained water from the sudden starting of an 
intermittent spring. There is no doubt that the destruction of the Irminsul 
cast a great gloom over the Saxon array. Deputies were sent to Charles’ 
camp with promises that Christian priests would be received and with offers 
to send twelve hostages for their safety. Charles treated them with great 
moderation, hoping they would remain quiet under the great blow he had 
dealt until he could attend to other pressing matters. | 
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[778-788 A.D.] encounter a slight show of Gascon treachery. The army was 
moving in column, in extended formation, as was made necessary by the 
narrowness of the pass, when the Gascons, who had placed ambuscades on 
the high ledge of the mountain (for the dense foliage of the place, which is 


thickly wooded, makes it suitable for the disposal of an ambush), rushed 
down from their vantage ground, falling upon the extreme section of the 
baggage and those who manned the baggage train and drove them into the 
valley below. Here the Gascons fought a pitched battle with them, killed 
them all to a man, destroyed the baggage, took advantage of the cover of 
night which was drawing over them, and with the greatest rapidity 
dispersed in different directions. The Gascons were aided in this feat by the 
lightness of their arms and the nature of the place in which the engagement 
was determined ; whereas the Franks, on the other hand, were made inferior 
to the Gascons at every point by the weight of their armour and the ugliness 
of their situation. In this battle fell Eggihard, the king’s server, Anselm 
Pfalsgraf, and Roland, count of the Breton march, with many others 
besides. Nor could the injury be avenged at the time, because when the 
thing had been perpetrated the enemy dispersed with so much cunning that 
there remained not even the breath of a rumour as to where in the world 
they might be hunted out. 


» © THIRD VISIT TO ITALY (787 A.D.) 


Charles also subjugated the Bretons who dwell by the coast on the extreme 
west of Gaul. They were not obedient to the king’s word, so he sent an 
expedition against them, whereupon they were compelled to grant hostages 
and make a promise to do what they were told. After this the king himself 
entered Italy with his army, and making his way through Rome, marched 
upon Capua, a city of Campania, and when he had pitched his camp there 
threatened the Beneventines with war unless they surrendered. Arichis, the 
duke, avoided this by sending his two sons, Romwald and Grimwald, with a 
large sum of money to meet the king, whom he asked to accept them as 
hostages, promising to do what he was told, except in the event of one 
command, which was if he should be forced himself to come face to face 
with the king. Charles, taking the national welfare into greater consideration 
than the stubborn character of the duke’s mind, accepted the hostages 
offered to him, and in return for a large sum of money conceded to him the 
favour that he should not be compelled to meet him face to face. Only the 
younger son of Arichis was kept as a hostage, the elder was returned to his 


father. The ambassadors who had come to exact oaths of allegiance from 
the Beneventines, and to make an agreement with Arichis for taking them 
up on their behalf, were now discharged, and the king returned to Rome. He 
spent a few days there in holy visits to the sacred places of the city and then 
went back into Gaul. 


BAVARIAN WAR WITH TASSILO (787-788 A.D.) 


Next came the Bavarian War, which suddenly flamed up and swiftly died 
down. It was aroused at once by the arrogance and by the folly of Duke 
Tassilo. He had married a daughter of King Desiderius, who thought to 
avenge her father’s exile by her husband’s agency. Tassilo made an alliance 
with the Huns, whose boundary touches that of the Bavarians on the east. 
Not only did he try to win his independence, but also to provoke the king 
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to war. His violence seeming too great for the high-spirited king to brook, 
he gathered together forces from all sides for an incursion into Bavaria, and 
straightway advanced to the river Lech himself with a large army. This river 
divides the Bavarians from the Alamanni. He pitched his camp on the banks 
before entering the province and determined to ascertain the temper of the 
duke by means of ambassadors. Tassilo, thinking it neither to his own 
advantage nor to tliat of his country to act obstinately, surrendered himself 
to the king’s mercy, and gave the hostages required, among them being his 
own son Theodo. In addition to this, he took an oath of allegiance by which 
he bound himself to be induced by the persuasion of nobody to revolt from 
the sovereignty of the king.’ In this way a very swift end was put to a war 
which had given promise of becoming a great one. Tassilo being summoned 
soon after to the king was not, however, allowed to return ; the province 
which he had governed was no longer entrusted to a duke but to the charge 
of counts. 


WARS IN THE NORTH AND WITH THE AVARS (791-796 A.D.) 


When these commotions were thus allayed war was begun against the 
Slavs, whom we are accustomed to call Wilzi, but who are more properly 
termed in their own tongue Welatabi. In this war among other nations who 
were bidden to rally round the king’s ensigns, the Saxons fought as our 
allies, but their obedience was feigned and far from being truly devoted. 
The cause of the war was that the Welatabi harried the Abodriti, who had in 
former days been allied with the Franks ; nor could the assiduity of their 
incursions be checked by orders. There is a certain gulf which stretches 
eastwards from the western ocean, of unascertained length, but of a width 
which nowhere exceeds a hundred miles, whereas in many places it is 
narrower. Many nations are gathered round its border, such as Danes and 
Swedes whom we call Northmen, and they occupy the northern shores and 
all the islands in the gulf. But the southern shores are inhabited by Slavs 
and Aisti, and divers other nations among whom the chief are the Welatabi 
against whom the king was now making war. In one expedition, which he 
conducted in person, he so utterly crushed and humbled them, that in future 
they were advised to do as they were told without the smallest show of 
resistance. ‘ 


The war following this was, with the exception of the Saxon War, the 
greatest of all those waged by my hero ; it was that memorable war against 
the Avars or Huns. The king set about it with even greater spirit and with far 
greater military resources than had gone to the others. Yet he himself made 
but one expedition into Pannonia, the province then inhabited by the Avars. 
The rest of the campaigns were entrusted to his son Pepin and the prefects 
of the provinces, and to the counts and lieutenants. They used the utmost 
diligence in the conduct of affairs ; yet eight years had well-nigh passed 
before the war was ended. What a great many battles were fought, what 
blood was shed, the desolate Pannonia, empty of all living creatures, bears 
witness. iNIoreover, the place in which was situate the royal palace of the 
chagan (khan) is so abandoned that you cannot see a trace of human 
habitation in it. The whole nobility of the Avars perished in this war, and 
the entire glory of the nation was extinguished. All their money 


[1 He was tried the same year, his royal locks shorn, and his person 
immured in a convent. With him end the AgiloUings.J 
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and long-accumulated treasures were seized ; nor can human memory recall 
any war of the Franks in which they have won greater spoil or been more 
enriched. 


Up to this time, sure enough, the Franks had appeared to be a poor nation ; 
but now so much gold and silver was found in the royal treasury, such a 
heap of valuable spoil was taken in battle, that we may safely assume that 
the Franks seized this new wealth from the Huns, and rightly too, for had 
not the Huns before this seized it wrongfully from other nations ? Only two 
among the chiefs of the Frankish nobility fell in this war, — Eric, duke of 
Friuli, killed in Liburnia, near Tharsatica (Fiume), a maritime state, who 
was entrapped in an ambush laid by the townspeople ; and Gerold, prefect 
of the Bavarians, who was killed in Pannonia while drawing up his men in 
line of battle in the act of engaging with the Huns. No one knew who did 
the deed, for he was killed, with the two others who rode in his company, as 
he spoke a word of encouragement to each man along the ranks. But for 
this, the war was almost a bloodless one for the Franks and had a most 
prosperous ending, although it was prolonged far beyond what was natural 
from its size. 


DANISH WAR (808-810 A.D.) 


When this and the Saxon War had been brought to an end which their 
tediousness made welcome, the two wars which followed, one against the 
Bohemians and the other against the Linonians, did not last long, for they 
were both speedily despatched under the direction of Charles the Younger. 
The last war to be undertaken was that against the Northmen who are called 
Danes. At first they indulged in pirate warfare, and later they ravaged the 
shores of Gaul and Germany with a large fleet. So puffed up with vain 


ambition was their king, Godfrey ,i that he thought he would gain the 
sovereignty of all Germany for his own. Frisia and Saxony he simply 
regarded as his own provinces ; he had already brought the neighbouring 
Abodriti under his sway and made them tributary to him. He even would 
boast that in a little while he would appear with his enormous army at 
Aachen, 2 where the king held his court. Nor was all faith denied to his talk, 
empty as it was ; on the contrary, he rather acquired the reputation of a man 
who would have begun some such enterprise had he not been arrested by a 
premature death. He was murdered by one of his own servants, and so 
ended abruptly his life and the war that he had inaugurated. 


GLOKY OF CHARLEMAGNE 


Such are the wars which this most puissant king waged during forty-seven 
years — a long reign — in divers parts of the earth with superlative skill 
and good fortune. By these he so nobly enlarged the kingdom of the Franks 
which he had taken over after his father Pepin, that great and powerful as it 
already was, he nearly doubled it. For previously those Franks called 
Eastern inhabited only that part of Gaul which lies between the Rhine and 
the Loire, the ocean and the Balearic Sea, and that part of Germany situate 
between Saxony and the Danube, the Rhine and the Saal which latter river 
divides the Thuringii from the Sorabi. The Alamanni 


[1 Also spelled Godefrid or Gottrick. ] 


t^ Aix-la-Chapelle, the Aqidsgranum or Civites Aquensis of the Komans.j 
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and the Bavarians also belonged to the sovereignty of the Frankish 
kingdom. But Charles, by the wars I have enumerated, completely 
subjugated and made tributary first Aquitaine and Gascony and the whole 
range of the Pyrenean Mountains even as far as the Ebro, which river in 
Navarre crosses the most fertile lands of Spain and mingles its waters with 
the Balearic Sea, beneath the walls of the city Tortosa ; then the whole of 
Italy from Aosta to lower Calabria where men place the boundaries of the 
Greeks and Beneventines, an extent of more than a thousand miles long ; 
then Saxony which is no small part of Germany and is supposed to be twice 
as broad as the part in which the Franks dwell, with a length which is equal 
to that of the other; then both Pannonia and Dacia which lies on the other 
bank of the Danube, Istria too and Liburnia and Dalraatia, except the 
maritime towns which because of his friendly feeling for the 
Constantinopolitan emperor and a treaty to which they had both agreed 
Charles allowed him to hold ; lastly all the wild and uncouth nations which 


inhabit Germany between the Rhine and the Vistula, the ocean and the 
Danube, who speak almost the same tongue but are widely different in 
character and in dress. Chief among these were the Welatabi, Sorabi, 
Abodriti, and Biemanni, for these showed resistance in fight ; the rest who 
were more numerous surrendered. 


He also added glory to the kingdom by the friendly sentiments of certain 
kings and nations which he won to himself. Thus Alfonso, king of Galicia 
and Asturias was so linked to him by the bond of friendship that when he 
sent him letters or messengers he gave orders that he should be spoken of as 
Charles’ servant. The kings of the Scots too had been so bent to his will 
through his munificence that they never alluded to him in other terms than 
as their lord and called themselves his humble vassals. Letters from them to 
him still exist in which it may be seen that their attitude towards him was of 
this kind. Harun, king of the Persians who held well-nigh all the East if we 
except India, was in such hearty sympathy with the king that he valued his 
good will more than that of all the kings and princes in the world, thinking 
him alone worthy to be honoured by his regard and munificence. When the 
officers sent by Charles with offerings to the most sacred sepulchre and 
place of the resurrection of our Lord and Saviour came to Harun and told 
him what was the will of their master he not only allowed them to do what 
was 


required but even yielded up to them that revered and sacred spot to be 
registered as belonging to the sovereignty of Charles. When the 
ambassadors returned he sent his own to accompany them bearing splendid 
presents to the king with garments and spices and other rich products of the 
East, just as a few years before at Charles’ request he sent him the only 
elephant 
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he then possessed. Even the Constantinopolitan emperors, Nicephorus, 
Michael, and Leo expressly sought after his friendly allegiance and sent 
him numerous embassies. To remove all source of possible offence to them 
on account of his having adopted the title of emperor, which might truly be 
suspected as in some sort an attempt to wrest from them the imperial 
supremacy, he entered into a most rigid treaty. For the power of the Franks 
was ever an object of suspicion to the Greeks and Romans, whence arose 
the Greek proverb, ” Have a Frank for a friend and not for a neighbour.” 


Great as the king was in enlarging the kingdom and in conquering foreign 
nations, busy as he was in affairs of this kind, he yet started a great number 
of works for the embellishment and convenience of the kingdom. Some of 
them he carried through to the finish. The chief place among these seems 
rightly to be assigned to the Basilica of the Holy Mother of God, which was 
built at Aachen, a miracle of workmanship, and to the bridge over the Rhine 
at Mainz, five hundred paces in length, so broad is the river at that place. 
This bridge, however, was ruined by fire a year before the king’s death, nor 
could it be restored on account of the nearness of his demise, although it 
was in his mind to replace the woodwork by stone. He also began some 
magnificent palaces — one not far from the town of Mainz near the village 
called Ingelheim and another at Nimeguen on the river Waal which flows 
past the island of the Batavians on the southern side. But above all he noted 
the sacred churches throughout the whole kingdom wherever they had 
fallen to ruin because of their age, and gave orders to the priests and fathers 
in whose care they were to superintend their restoration, appointing officials 
to see that his orders were carried out. He also constructed a fleet for the 
war against the Northmen, making dock yards for this purpose on the rivers 
of Gaul and Germany which flow into the North Sea ; and because the 
Northmen ravaged the shores of Gaul and Germany by constant active 


inroads, he posted towers and outlooks in all the harbours and at the mouths 
of all those rivers which were navigable. By these defences he stopped the 
enemy from being able to pass. He did the same in the south on the coast of 
the provinces of Narbonne and Septimania, and all along the coast of Italy 
as far as Rome, in order to put a check on the Moors who had lately taken 
to piratical practices. By this means Italy suffered no harm from the Moors, 
nor Gaul and Germany from the Northmen in his days, with the exception 
that Civita Vecchia, a town of Etruria, was betrayed to the Moors who razed 
it to the ground, and certain islands in Frisia off the German coast were 
plundered by the Northmen. 


Such was clearly the character of the king at once in the defence, in the 
enlargement and in the embellishment of his kingdom. We may well marvel 
at his gifts and at that superlative steadfastness which he showed in every 
circumstance whether of prosperity or adversity. Here I will begin and go 
on to talk of those other matters which belong to his inner life and his life in 
his home. 


HIS FAMILY 


When his father died he shared the kingdom with his brother and bore that 
brother’s quarrelsome envy with exemplary patience, so that all men 
marvelled that he could never be provoked into the slightest exhibition of 
angry conduct. At his mother’s instigation he married a daughter of 
Desiderius, king of the Lombards, but after a year, for what reason is not 
known, he put her aside and took Hildegard to wife, a Swabian lady of high 
nobility by whom he 
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had three sons, to wit, Charles and Fepiii and Louis, and the same number 
of daughters, Hrotrud, Bertrada, and (lisiln. He also had three other 
daughters, Theoderada and Hiltrud by his wife Fastrada, a German lady of 
eastern Frankish origin, and a third, Rothaid, by a concubine whose name 
escapes my memory. When Fastrada died he married Liutgard of the 
Alamanni, but she bore him no children. After her death he had three 
concubines, Gerswinda, a Saxon girl, who bore him a daughter Adaltrud, 
Regina, the mother of Drogo and Hugh, and Adalinda from whom he begat 
Theoderic. His mother, Bertrada, lived with him to old age, being held in 
high honour. For he lavished ujDon her the greatest reverence, so that 
except on the occasion of his divorcing the daughter of Desiderius whom he 
had married under his mother’s persuasion, there never once rose a 
difference between them. Bertrada did not die until after the demise of 
Hildegard, having lived to see three grandsons and as many granddaughters 
in her son’s house. Charles had his mother buried with much honour in the 
church of Saint Dionysius, the same as that wherein lay his father. Her one 
sister, Gisila, who had devoted herself ever since her girlhood to a holy life, 
was treated by the king with the same pious affection that he had shown for 
his mother. She died a few years before him in the convent to which she had 
retired. 


As for children he thought they should be so brought up, both sons and 
daughters, as to be first informed of those liberal studies to which he 
himself devoted his attention. For his sons as soon as their age permitted it, 
he ordered riding in the Frankish style, the practice of arms, and the chase ; 
for his daughters, woolspinning, the use of distaff and spindle ; they were to 
beware of becoming slothful by reason of their leisure, they were to be 
instructed in every virtuous occupation. Of his numerous family two sons 
and one daughter died before him, Charles the eldest and Pepin whom he 
had made king of Italy, and Hrotrud his eldest daughter who was betrothed 
to Constantine the emperor of the Greeks. Pepin left a son Bernhard and 
five daughters, Adalhaid, Atula, Guntrada, Berthaid, and Theoderada. The 
king showed marked evidence of his affection for them, allowing his 
grandson to succeed to his father’s kingdom and his granddaughters to be 
educated with his own daughters. The greatness of his soul was so eminent 
that he bore the death of his sons and of his daughter with exceeding 
patience which did in no wise detract from his affection, for his tears would 
not be held back. When he heard the news of the death of Adrian, the 
Roman pontiff and his chiefest friend, he wept as bitterly as if he had lost 
his dearest son or brother. For he showed the finest loyalty in his 
friendships, forming them readily and preserving them with the utmost 
constancy and he cherished the purest affection for those whom he had 
attached to himself by the ties of sympathy. So much care did he bestow on 
the education of his sons and daughters that he never took his meals at 
home without them. In travelling his sons rode by his side, his daughters 
followed close behind, their train being guarded by servants specially 
appointed for this purpose. So beautiful were his daughters and so tender 
was his affection for them that strange to say he would not consent to give 
any of them in marriage either to one of his own nation or to a foreigner, but 
he kept them all with him until his death in his house, saying he could not 
do without their society. On this account, although lucky in all else, he 
experienced the malice of ill fortune. Yet he hid his thoughts and behaved 
as if no suspicion of any evil had ever arisen about any of them, as if no 
rumours had ever been spread. 
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He had by a concubine “ a son called Pepin whom I have forborne to 
mention among the others ; he had a good countenance but was deformed 
by a hunchback. During the war against the Huns, while his father was 
winter-ing in Bavaria this boy feigned sickness and made a plot against his 
father with certain of the Frankish nobility who had fascinated him with the 
idle promise of the kingdom. When the fraud had been detected and the 
conspirators had paid the penalty the king caused the boy to shave his beard 
and allowed him to pass his time in religious exercises in the abbey at Prum 
to which he objected nothing. Another powerful conspiracy had been 
previously made against him in Germany ; the originators were some of 
them blinded, and some of them had got off safe and sound, but all had 
been exiled. Death was not inflicted except on three who, drawing their 
swords to avoid being captured, even went so far as to kill some of those 
sent to take them, so that they were despatched because there was no other 
way of keeping them quiet. 


The cause and origin of these plots is supposed to have been the cruelty of 
queen Fastrada and in both cases the king was the object of the plot because 
in acquiescing in his wife’s cruelty he seemed to have taken a monstrous 
departure from the gentleness of his nature and his usual clemency. For all 
the rest of his life he showed so much love and consideration for all men 
both at home and abroad that not even a murmur of undue cruelty was ever 
raised against him by anyone. 


He had a great love of foreigners and showed so much anxiety to receive 
them that the multitude of them came to be thought burdensome not only to 
the palace but also to the kingdom. The high-minded king himself was 
however not in the least oppressed by a responsibility of this kind, knowing 
that such inconveniences were outweighed by the wide reputation for 
generosity and the reward of fair fame which were his. 


HIS PERSONAL LOOK AND HABITS 


Charles was of large and robust frame and commanding stature, though his 
height was not excessive (it is said to have measured seven times the length 
of his own foot). The top of his head was round, his eyes were larger than 
usual and full of life, his nose rather prominent ; he had noble white hair, 
and his face was sanguine and of cheerful aspect. Whether standing or 
sitting he thus had the advantage of a very great presence and dignity. His 
neck was thick and too short, and his stomach too prominent; these defects 
however were lost in the fair balance of the rest of his limbs. His step was 
firm, the whole carriage of his body masculine, but his voice, although it 
was Clear, was not in true harmony with the size of his frame : his health 
was sound except for the last four years of his life, when he was attacked by 
frequent fever ; towards the end he even walked lame on one foot. And 
even in that last extremity he acted more as he willed himself than upon the 
advice of the doctors whom he thoroughly detested because they urged him 
to discontinue roasted meat at his meals which it was his habit to eat, and 
accustom himself to boiled. He took much exercise on horseback and in the 
chase which was a national characteristic in him, for there is scarcely a 
nation on earth which can equal the Franks in this art. He had much 
pleasure in the vapour of natural warm springs and practised 


[1 Hodgkin c calls him the son of Charles’ wife Himiltrud. But this 
conspiracy took place in 972. See the later reraarks on the state of 
concubinage. | 
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his body in frequent swimming of wliich he was such a master that 
could be truly said to excel him in this. On account of the warm springs 
he even built a palace at Aachen, where in the last year of his life he dwelt 
continuously until his death. Not only 

did he invite his sons to the baths, but 

also his nobles and friends, sometimes even 

a crowd of his servants and bodyguard, so 

that there were times when a hundred or 

even more men were bathing together. 


He wore the dress of his country, that is, the Frankish : on his body, a linen 
shirt and linen thigh coverings; then a tunic with a silken hem and 
stockings. He wound garters round his legs and clad his feet in shoes. His 
chest and shoulders were protected from the cold by a doublet of otter and 
sable skin. Wrapped in a sea-blue cloak he always carried a sword at his 
girdle, this and the hilt being inter-laced silver and gold. Sometimes he 
wore a sword studded with gems, but only on high days and holidays or on 
the visit of some foreign embassy. He held the foreign styles of dress in the 
greatest contempt however fine they might be, nor would he ever submit to 
be robed in them. Only once, in Rome, at the request of the pontiff Adrian, 
and again at the earnest request of his successor Leo, did he wrap himself in 
the long tunic and chlamys and wear shoes of the Roman shape. On festival 
days he would stalk about in a garment woven with gold and shoes studded 
with precious stones ; a golden pin clasped his cloak and he wore a splendid 
crown made of 
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gold and jewels other days his dress differed little from that of an ordinary 
person. 


He ate and drank moderately, but he was especially moderate in drinking 
for he had the greatest horror of drunkenness in any man to say nothing of 
himself and his companions. He was less abstemious in eating and would 
often growl that fasting was bad for his body. He very seldom gave 
banquets, indeed, only on the chief festival days, but then they were 
attended in great numbers. His daily meal was furnished from four courses 
in addition to the roast meat which the hunters were wont to bring in on 
spits and of which he partook more freely than of any other dish. While at 
his meals he would hear some sort of performance or reading. Histories and 
the valorous deeds of the men of old were read over to him. He was fond of 
the works of St. Augustine, especially of those entitled Be Civitate Dei. He 
drank very sparingly of wine and other liquors, rarely taking at his meals 
more than three draughts. In summer after his midday repast he would take 
some fruit and one draught, then he would doff” his clothes and shoes just 
as was his custom at night-time, and take two or three hours’ rest. At night 
he slept so lightly that he would break his repose by waking and even by 
rising four or five times. While he was dressing and strapping 
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Oil his shoes he not only received his friends, but if the count of the palace 
informed him of any suit that could not be determined without his orders, 
he gave instructions to admit the litigants without further ado ; he would 
then sit as if in court and give judgment on the dispute as soon as he had 
mastered it. Nor was this all that was settled at this time but he would then 


give orders for whatever official duty was to be performed on that day and 
give instructions to any particular servant to do his work. 


His fluency of speech was resourceful and abundant and he could express 
with great openness whatever he wanted to say. Nor did his own language 
alone satisfy him, but he spent trouble in acquiring foreign tongues; of these 
he learned Latin so well that he would pray in Latin as freely as in his own 
language ; he understood Greek, however, better than he could talk it. He 
was so voluble in speaking that he almost produced the impression of being 
a chatterer. He had the greatest respect for the liberal arts and their learned 
exponents whom he loaded with great honour. To learn grammar he 
attended the lectures of the aged Peter of Pisa, a deacon ; for the rest of his 
instructions Albinus was his tutor, otherwise called Alcuin, also a deacon, a 
Saxon by race, from Britain, the most learned man of the day. With him the 
king spent most of his time and study in rhetoric and dialectics, and 
particularly in astronomy. He learned the art of reckoning by numbers and 
with deep thought and much skill most carefully investigated the courses of 
the stars. He tried to learn to write, and used to keep his tablets and 
copybook for this purpose beneath his pillow in bed, so that when he had 
leisure he could train his hand but he made little progress. 


He devoted himself to the Christian religion which had been instilled into 
him in his infancy with the greatest holiness and piety, and on this account 
he built the Basilica of Aachen, a work of great beauty, which he 
embellished with silver and gold and with candlesticks and lattices and 
doors of solid brass. When he could not get columns and marble for this 
structure anywhere else, he caused them to be brought from Rome and from 
Ravenna. As long as his health permitted he was an untiring worshipper in 
church at matins and even-song and also during the hours of the night and 
at the time of the sacrifice, and he made it his great care that all the services 
of the church should be conducted with the greatest cleanliness. Very often 
he would caution the sacristans not to allow anything improper or foul to be 
brought into or left in the building. He provided quantities of sacred vessels, 
gold and silver, and of priestly vestments so that while the mass was 
celebrated no one — not even the doorkeepers, who are the lowest order of 
ecclesiastics — was obliged to perform his duties in private dress. He 


industriously improved the order of reading and chanting. For he was a 
master in both, though he did not read in public, nor sing above a whisper. 


In helping the poor, in free charity, which the Greeks call almsgiving, he 
was devout, making this his care not only in his own country and kingdom, 
but he would often send money across the seas into Syria and Egypt and 
Africa, to Jerusalem and Alexandria and Carthage, where he knew the 
Christians were living in poverty, and out of compassion for their penury. 
To this end lie untiringly sought the friendship of transpontine kings that 
some solace and comfort might be forthcoming to the Christians under their 
sway. Above all other sacred and venerable places in Rome he loved the 
church of St. Peter the apostle, the treasury of which he enriched with an 
immense sum in gold, in silver, and in jewels. He sent many countless gifts 
to the pontiffs, and during his whole reign nothing lay so near his heart as 
that the city of Rome should assume its ancient prerogative through 
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his zeal and patronage, and that the church of St. Peter should not “only be 
in safe keeping and protection through him, but should also be embellished 
and enriched with his presents above all other churches. Valuing this 
ambition as he did within the forty-seven years of his reign, he found 
leisure but four times to visit Rome for the sake of fulfilling his vows and 


praying. 


HIS OIPERIAL TITLE (800 A.D.) 


These were not the only reasons for his last visit to Rome, but the Romans 
had compelled Pope Leo to implore the trusty assistance of the king when 
that pontiff had been most seriously injured, for they had torn out his eyes 
and cut out his tongue. So the king came to Rome to reform the condition of 
the church which was sorely disturbed, and he stayed there the whole winter 


in this pursuit. During this time he received the name of emperor and of 
augustus, to which at first he was so averse that he vowed that he would not 
have entered the church on that day, although it was a festival day, had he 
been able to foresee the intention of the pope. Yet he bore the envy that the 
name raised with the Roman emperors, who were most indignant at his 
assumption of it, with great patience, and he subdued their sullen hostility 
by a graciousness of demeanour in which he was most certainly their 
master, sending them frequent embassies and calling them his brothers in 
his letters to them. 


Having adopted the imperial title he turned to the numerous deficiencies in 
the laws of his people — for the Franks have two laws which differ 
considerably in very many places. He meditated how to fill up the omis- 
sions and reconcile what conflicted and to correct what was mischievous 
and erroneously stated ; but of these projects none were fulfilled except that 
he increased the laws by a few chapters and these were fragmentary. But he 
caused the laws of all nations under his dominion which had not been 
reduced to writing to be definitely codified. So too he wrote out and 
committed to memory the rough songs of antiquity in which the exploits 
and wars of the ancient kings used to be sung. He also began a grammar of 
his native speech. He gave names to the months in the national tongue, for 
before this the Franks spoke of them partly by the Latin and partly by 
foreign names. Also he designated the twelve winds b}’ proper 
appellations, whereas before this, words could not be found for more than 
about four. The month January he called Wintarmanoth ; February, Hornung 
; March, Lentzinmanoth ; April, Ostarmanoth ; May, Winnemanoth ; June, 
Brachma-noth; July, Hewimanoth ; August, Aranmanoth ; September, 
Witumanoth; October, Windumemanoth ; November, Herbistmanoth ; 
December, Heilag-manoth. And the winds he named thus : that called in 
Latin Subsolanus he called Ostroniwint ; Eurus, Ostsunderen ; Euroauster, 
Sundostren ; Auster, Sundren ; Austroafricus, Sundwestren ; Africus, 
Westsundren ; Zephyrus, Westren ; Chorus, Westnordren ; Circius, 
Nordwestren ; Septenrio, Nordren ; Aquilo, Nordostren; Vulturnus, 
Ostuorden. 


HIS DEATH (814 A.D.) 


Towards the close of his life when he was weighed down with illness and 
old age he called to him his son Louis, the king of Aquitaine and last 
surviving son of Hildegard, solemnly assembled the Frankish nobility from 
all 
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over the kingdom, and with the unanimous consent appointed Louis his 
partner in the whole kingdom and heir of the imperial title. Then he placed 
the royal crown on his head and decreed that he should be saluted as 
emperor and augustus. All those who were present hailed his doing this 
with much acclamation, for it seemed as if the king were divinely inspired 
for the welfare of his kingdom. For did he not by this act enlarge his own 
majesty and strike no small terror into the nations abroad ? He discharged 
his son to Aquitaine and then, old as he was, set out for the chase as was his 
wont in the neighbourhood of the palace at Aachen. He spent what 
remained of the autumn in this pursuit, and then returned to Aachen early in 
November. 


During the winter in the month of January he was seized with fever and 
took to his bed. He at once prescribed for himself, as he always did when he 
was attacked by fever, an abstinence from food, thinking that by a privation 
of this kind the disease might be banished or in any case reduced, but the 
pain increased until his side was inflamed (the Greeks call it “pleurisy”). 
Yet he continued to starve himself, keeping himself alive by an occasional 
draught until the seventh day after he had taken to his bed. He then received 
the holy communion and died on the 28th of January at nine o’clock, in the 
seventy-second year of his age and in the forty-seventh year of his reign 
(814). 


They solemnly washed and tended his body, laying it in the church where it 
was buried amid the great grief of the whole nation. At first men doubted 


where he ought to rest, since he himself in his lifetime had left no directions 
in the matter. At last the minds of all were satisfied that nowhere could he 
more fitly be buried than in that church which he had built at his own cost 
at Aachen from his love of God and our Lord Jesus Christ and to the glory 
of the ever blessed Virgin his mother. Here then he was buried on the same 
day that he died. Above his tomb was erected a gilded monument with his 
effigy and title upon it. This famous title runs thus : 


UNDER THIS TOMB LIES THE BODY OF 
CHARLES THE GREAT AND ORTHODOX EMPEROR 


WHO GLORIOUSLY ENLARGED THE REALM OF THE FRANKS 
AND 


FORTUNATELY ORDERED THE KINGDOM FOR FORTY-SEVEN 
YEARS 


HE HAD PASSED THE AGE OF SEVENTY WHEN HE DIED 


JAN. XXVIII IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD DCCC XIII 


INDICTION Vn 


PORTENTS OF CHARLEMAGNE’S DEATH 


There were many portents of his approaching death, for not only others, but 
the king himself felt them. During the whole of his last three years there 
were eclipses both of the sun and of the moon, and certain spots of blackish 
hue were seen in the sun for the space of seven days. The portico which he 
had built with great labour between the church and the palace fell in a 
sudden and complete ruin from top to bottom on the day of the ascension of 
our Lord. 


Also the wooden bridge across the Rhine at Mainz — which it liad taken 
the king ten years of immense labour to construct, a work so marvellous 

that it seemed as if it would endure forever — chanced to catch fire, and 

was 
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burned to a cinder in three days, so that not a single spar remained beyond 
what was protected under water. Again, when the king was in Saxony on his 
last campaign against Godefrid, king of the Danes, one day when the march 
had begun and he had left the camp before sunrise, he saw fall suddenly 
from heaven a blazing torch that flashed through the clear sky from right to 
left. While all wondered what this might portend, suddenly the king’s horse 
fell right upon his head and hurled his rider with such violence to the 
ground that the pin of his mantle was broken and his sword belt burst. His 
attendants rushed up and loosened his armour, and with some help he was 
induced to rise. The javelin which he chanced to hold in his hand at the time 
was thrown from his grasp a distance of twenty feet or more. Nor is this all. 
The palace of Aachen was visited with frequent shakings, and the ceilings 


of the houses in which he dwelt cracked constantly. The church in which he 
was afterwards buried was visited by lightning, and the golden apple with 
which the apex of the roof was embellished was wrenched away and hurled 
away over the adjoining house of the priest. In this same church, on the ring 
of the cornice which ran round the interior of the building between the 
upper and lower arches, there was an inscription in red chalk relating who 
was the founder of the church, the last line ending with the words Karolus 
Princeps. It was noticed by certain persons that in the same year as that in 
which he died, a few months before that event, the letters spelling Princeps 
were so obliterated as almost to be invisible. But the king either concealed 
his feelings about all these warnings from on high, or else he scorned them 
as in no way relating to himself. 


HIS WILL AXD TESTAMENT 


Charles intended to make a will in which he might provide to some extent 
for his daughters and the children he had begotten of his concubines, but he 
began it late and it could not be completed. Three years, however, before 
his death he made division of his treasures, his money, his garments, and 
other chattels, in the presence of his friends and of liis servants, making 
them witnesses that after his death the distribution made by him should take 
effect and be ratified by their assent. What he wished to be done with each 
portion he set down in an abstract of which the argument and text is as 
follows : 


Description and division made by the most glorious and most pious prince, 
Charles, emperor, augustus, in the year of the incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ 811, in the forty-third year of his reign in Francia, in the thirty- 
seventh of his reign in Italy, in the eleventh of his use of the imperial 
dignity, and in the fourth indiction. 


Whereas a pious and prudent consideration urged him to make and with the 
will of God to complete this division of the valuables and moneys found in 
his treasury on that day. And whereas the said Charles was most anxious 
and eager to provide that both the customary distribution of alms which is 
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duly made by Christians from their possessions should be given by himself 
from his moneys as is right and befitting, and also that his heirs, having all 
sense of doubt removed as to what belongs to them, might be able to know- 
clearly and make division among themselves in due appointment without 
strife or contention. Now this indeiiture witnesseth his will and purpose that 
all his goods and chattels, whether of gold or silver or precious stones or 
royal ornaments, such as can be found on the aforesaid day in his treasury, 
be divided into three portions, to be again divided, two of them into twenty- 
one parts, the third portion to be kept entire ; the reason of this division of 
two-thirds of the property into twenty-one parts being because that is 
recognised to be the num-ber of metropolitan cities in the realm, and of 
these twenty-one parts one is to be given by his heirs and friends to each 
metropolis as a gift of alms, the archbishop being at that time at the head of 
that church to take up the portion granted to his church and divide it with 
his suffragans in these proportions — one-third to be retained for his own 
church and the remaining two-thirds to be divided among suffragans. These 
portions of the first threefold division, twenty-one in number, that being the 
number of the metropolitan cities, to be separated from one another, and 
each to be stored distinct in its own depository with the name of the city 
upon it to which it shall be conveyed. 


The names of the metropolitan cities to which this grant of bounty shall be 
made are : Rome, Ravenna, Milan, Friuli, Gratz, Cologne, Mainz, Juva-via, 
also called Salzburg; Treves, Sass, Besangon, Lyons, Rouen, Rheims, Aries, 
Vienne, Moutiers in the Tarantaise, Embrun, Bordeaux, Tours, Borges. And 
of the one-third portion which is to be kept intact this shall be the 
distribution, the other two portions being assigned according to the 
aforementioned division and secured under seal : this third portion to be 
used for daily requirements as property in no way transferred by disposal 


from the power of the possessor, and to continue as long as he lives or shall 
think its possession necessary to him. But after his death or voluntary 
renunciation of worldly estate, to be divided into four portions. Of these the 
first to be added to the aforementioned twenty-one portions ; the second to 
be apportioned to his sons and daughters and their children, being divided 
among them in just and reasonable proportions ; the third to be applied to 
the needy in true Christian fashion, and the fourth likewise as a gift of alms 
to be delivered to and distributed among the men-servants and maid- 
servants forming the household of the palace. And moreover it is herein 
further enjoined that to this one-third portion of the whole, which like the 
rest consists in silver and gold, shall be added all the vessels and utensils in 
use in the various departments of the household, whether of brass or iron or 
other metal, together with all the arms, clothing, and other matter valuable 
or neg-ligible, to wit, hangings, coverlets, tapestries, hair-cloths, leather 
work, cush-ions, and whatever else shall be found in his chests or 
wardrobes on that day, it being thereby possible to make more numerous 
divisions of this portion and enable a greater number to share in this 
distribution of alms. 


And moreover it is enjoined that his chapel, by which is meant all that 
pertains to the service of the church, shall remain whole and unimpaired, 
both such matter as he himself hath created and gathered together, and also 
that which descended to him as his father’s heir. And whereas there may be 
found vessels or books or other ornaments which are clearly seen not to 
have been brought by him into the said chapel, these vessels or books or 
other ornaments shall be bought at a just valuation, and possessed by any 
person desiring to acquire them. And with regard to the books, of which he 
collected a vast number in liis library, it is likewise ordained that they 
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shall be purchased at a just valuatiou by those desiring to buy them, the 
money so received to be distributed among the poor. And with regard to 
three silver tables and a golden one of great size and weight among the rest 


of his treasures and money, it is willed and decreed as follows : and first the 
table of square form which bears upon it a plan of the city of 
Constantinople, together with the rest of the gifts appointed for this 
purpose, shall be carried to Rome, to the church of St. Peter the apostle ; the 
second table of round form, embellished with an image of the city of Rome, 
shall be taken to the Episcopal church of Ravenna ; and the third, which far 
surpasses the others in the beauty of its workmanship, and the massiveness 
of its weight, and is made of three connected discs on which is 
comprehended, in a configuration most intricate and minute, a plan of the 
whole world — this, together with the aforesaid table of gold, shall be an 
increase for the portion to be divided among his heirs and to be distributed 
in alms. 


This disposition and settlement was made and decreed in the presence of 
those bishops, abbots, and counts who were then able to be witnesses, and 
their names are as follows : 


Bishops : Hildebald, Richulf, Arno, Wolfar, Bernoin, Laidrad, John, 
Theodulf, Jesse, Haido, Waltgaud. 


Abbots : Frederick, Adalung, Angilbert, Irmin. 


Counts : Walacho, Meginher, Otulf, Stephen, Unruoch, Burchard, Megin- 
hard, Hatto, Rihwin, Edo, Ercangar, Ceroid, Bero, Hildiger, Rocculf. 


Louis, the son of Charles, Avho by divine order succeeded to him, having 
scrutinised this same abstract, executed all the introductions therein 
contained with all possible despatch, and with the most loving fidelity, as 
soon as the king was dead.“ 


So ends the life of Charles the Great as told by his devoted servant and 
contemporary Einhard. Let us now review the same ground from the 
standpoint of one of the greatest of modern historians, and see how the 
figure of the great king and the structure that he reared have grown across 
the shadow of a thousand years. « 


GIESEBRECHT ON CHARLES THE GREAT 


Every independent power that still dared to assert itself in the former 
kingdom of the Merovingians was subdued. In Aquitania a hereditary 
dukedom still existed, which Pepin had attacked but not conquered ; 
Charles put an end to it. The Bretons had resisted the authority of the 
Frankish kings for centuries; after a long struggle their resistance was 
broken. Bavaria still existed as an independent dukedom under the 
Agilolfinger Tassilo, and even in Pepin’s time there had been a dangerous 
uprising ; Tassilo was humbled, and, although he retained his power for 
some time longer, he owed it only to the personal friendship of Charles and 
to the intervention of the pope. He finally had to give up and retire to a 
monastery. 


It was a vital question for the new royal house, which had founded its 
power above all on those parts of the kingdom that had remained German, 
to put an end to the freedom of the Saxon race. At war with tlie Frankish 
kings for centuries and often defeated in bloody battles, the Saxons had 
nevertheless arisen after every defeat, and in recent years had even 
gradually extended their dominion in the soutliwest further towards tJie 
land of the Franks. Every uprising against the Frankish royal power found a 
ready 
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[768-772 A.D.] support in them, the last free German race. In the last years 
of his life Pepin had been incessantly at war with this people ; Charles 
received the war as an inheritance from his father and was determined to 
bring it to an end at any price in order to assure royalty and the Christian 
religion among all Germans for all time. In the conquest of the last free 
heathen German race he saw the great work of his life. 


For half a millennium the internal relations of the Saxons, who had 
remained in their ancient seats, had undergone no essential change. The 
ancient popular liberty had maintained itself here against the monarchy, the 


ancient religion against Christianity, and the customs of the forefathers had 
been faithfully preserved; the Saxons of that time were still the genuine 
sons of the Cherusci whom Hermann had led against the Romans. The land 
was divided into a limited group of districts or counties (G-aue’), which 
were governed as in former times by princes (\G-aufilrsten), chosen by the 
communities to administer justice and lead the army. There was no common 
head for the entire people, but there was a great annual national assembly, at 
Marklo on the Weser, to which delegates from the three free estates of the 
people came from all the districts. Here common affairs were discussed, 
war and peace decided upon, and leaders (\Herzoge) chosen when the army 
was to be led against an enemy of the land. The free men of the nation were 
divided into three ranks, the nobles {JEdliuge), who were powerful but not 
very numerous, the freemen, and the serfs, a numerous class of dependent 
men who held no property but enjoyed liberty of person. Geographically the 
Saxons were divided into the Westfalen (Westphalians), on the Sieg, Ruhr, 
and Lippe and both sides of the Ems ; the Enger on both shores of the 
Weser, as far as the Leine and the Ostfalen (Eastphalians), in the territory 
extending as far as the Elbe. A further division was formed by the Nord- 
albinger or ” north people ” who still remained in possession of the right 
side of the lower Elbe as far as the Eider, i.e., of those regions in which the 
Saxon name had first been heard. 


It was a great martial and valiant people of unimpaired natural vigour, full 
of a wild spirit of liberty and of barbaric cunning, against whom Charles 
now turned his arms. It was also, to be sure, a people without firm unity and 
strong cohesion and therefore not hard to defeat in separate combats. But all 
separate victories contributed little to the final decision of the war ; district 
after district must be subdued, one community after another separately 
annihilated. The war that Charles waged against the Saxons was the same 
war in which the Romans had once been defeated ; it was waged against the 
same tribes and in the same regions, and it was again a question of 
subjugating Germanic freedom to the authority of an individual and joining 
it to a great empire. At the same time the war was now also a fight for the 
Christian faith. Charles marched to battle with the relics of the saints ; 
missionaries accompanied the march of his warriors. 


War was declared against the Saxons at the ” field of May ” (Maifeld, 
champ de Mai, formerly Marzfeld, champs de Mars) at Worms in the year 
772. The army set out and first took the Ehresburg, the principal stronghold 
of the Saxons on the Diemel, on the site of the present Stadtberge. Then the 
sanctuary in the Egge, where the Irminsul stood — a mighty tree trunk 
which, according to the faith of the Saxons, supported the universe — was 
destroyed. The entire country as far as the Weser was ravaged with fire and 
sword. The Saxons dared not meet the warlike Franks in open battle, and as 
the latter advanced further into the country most of the tribes swore 
submission and gave hostages to the king. Christian priests at once 
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went through the land and preached, along with Cliristianity, submission to 
the Frankish monarchy, but they preached to deaf ears ; hardly had Charles 
left the Saxon boundary when the people rose in mass, retook the 
Ehresburg, captured the Siegburg on the Ruhr, and overran the territory of 
Frankish occupation. 


In the year 775 Charles had to begin the war anew. He vowed to subdue the 
” faithless and perjured ” nation of the Saxons or destroy them forever. 
Summoning all the military forces of his kingdom, he invaded Saxony with 
an enormous army. But again the enemy would nowhere oppose the Franks 
in open battle ; only once the Westphalians, under the lead of Witikind, 
risked a surprise at night. Amid terrible devastations Charles’ army pressed 
forward to the Oker ; the tribes submitted and gave hostages. And still the 
subjugation of the land was not yet decided. As soon as Charles had left the 
land the enemy arose again in his rear and recaptured the stronghold of 
Siegburg. 


Then the king returned in 776 with an invincible army. The Saxons 

immediately gave up all resistance ; hardly had Charles reached the source 
of the Lippe when they promised to accept Christianity and submit ; many 
immediately received baptism. Charles now had fortresses built in Saxony, 


took up his residence there for some time and held the ” field of May ” at 
Paderborn in 777. The nobles and the freemen of the land appeared before 
the mighty king on this occasion ; no voice of opposition was heard, all 
defiance seemed broken. The Saxons vowed implicit obedience to the 
commands of the king, and conceded him the right, if they failed in this 
duty, to deprive them of land and liberty forever. The people received 
baptism in throngs ; Saxony seemed indeed conquered. Only Witikind, in 
whom dwelt something of the spirit of Hermann, would not bow down to 
the Frank and sought refuge with the Danish king Siegfried. 


Nothing tended more to hinder Charles in assuring his success in Saxony 
and quickly strengthening his authority there than the wars which, as ally of 
the pope, he had to carry on simultaneously against the Lombards. Through 
the divorce of his daughter, King Desiderius had become Charles’ most 
bitter enemy ; he had joyfully received the sons of Carloman who had been 
excluded from the throne, had recognised them as kings of the Franks, and 
had demanded their anointment from Pope Adrian. But in spite of all 
Desiderius’ efforts to separate the pope from Charles, Adrian remained ” 
hard as adamant ” ; he did not even waver when Desiderius marched against 
Rome with an army and took the greater part of the cities that Pepin had 
bestowed upon the apostolic see. The pope’s appeal for help reached 
Charles in 773 and he did not delay an instant to obey it. The passes of the 
Alps were poorly defended ; Charles made his way through into the plains 
of Lombardy without material opposition. Here Desiderius refused to give 
battle in the open field and restricted himself to the defence of his cities, 
which had to be besieged one by one. 


While the Frankish army was engaged in these operations Charles betook 
himself at Easter, 774, to Rome in order to show himself to the city as its 
patricius and to renew in person his alliance with the pope. He was received 
with all the honours that were customary at the entrance of an exarch or a 
patricius of the Greek emperor. At St. Peter’s church the pope came forward 
to meet him, and to the singing of ” Blessed be he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord ! ” both walked to the grave of the apostle and prayed together 
there. Then the Easter festival was celebrated with the greatest pomp, after 
which Charles not only confirmed his father’s gift to the pope but 
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made additions to it. Charles declared, as his father had done, that he had 
not made war upon the Lombards to gain gold or silver, land or people, but 
simply to protect the rights of the holy see and to elevate the Roman church. 
But if the pope conceived the hope from this that Charles would turn over 
to St. Peter’s all those parts of the Lombard kingdom to which Rome laid 
claim, according to a promise made by Pepin but never kept, he was 
doomed to bitter disappointment. For when, after a long siege, Pavia was 
taken and Desiderius fell into the hands of his enemies, Charles received the 
homage of the Lombards and called himself thenceforth ” king of the 
Franks and Lombards.” Desiderius was sent as a monk to a Frankish 
monastery. 


After he acquired this extensive territory in Italy, Charles’ relations with the 
see of Rome were not entirely free from unpleasantness. He had become the 
powerful neighbour of the pope, who himself aspired to temporal power 
here. There was considerable friction ; various claims were raised and 
rejected on both sides. But in the condition of the times it was impossible 
that this alliance should be dissolved or even weakened. As early as the 
year 776 it again became apparent how inseparably the interests of the pope 
were united with the power of the Frankish king. Desiderius’ son Adelchis, 
who had fled to Constantinople, was threatening Italy. He was supported by 
his brother-in-law Arichis, the proud and still unconquered duke of 
Benevento ; other Lombard dukes were in secret alliance with both. The 
pope was in no less danger than the Frankish government. Again Charles 
hastened across the Alps ; the threatening danger was quickly crushed by 
his powerful attitude, and new uprisings were prevented by a reorganisation 
of all the affairs of the Lombard kingdom. Everywhere except in Spoleto, 
where the pope laid claim to feudal rights, the ducal power was abolished, 
the land was divided into counties, the Frankish military and judicial sys- 
tem was introduced, political power was removed from bishops and abbots ; 
in short, the entire constitution of the Frankish monarchy was copied as 
closely as possible. Four years later, nevertheless, Charles gave the 


Lombard kingdom a viceroy of its own in his five-year-old son Pepin. 
Being upon its own peculiar basis, serving a special purpose and 
continually exposed to the attacks of dangerous enemies, the land seemed to 
need a separate government. 


[The unsuccessful expedition against the Moors in Spain took place at this 
time, and the absence of Frankish armies on the northern frontier induced 
the Saxons to rebel again.] They destroyed the newly built churches, the 
priests were slain, the Franks were driven out and the Frankish territory 
itself was attacked. Charles at once sent a force of Franks and Alamanni 
against the Saxons, and in the years 779 and 780 the king himself marched 
with a mighty army into the seditious land. All the districts submitted anew 
and promised allegiance and the acceptance of Christianity. But, taught by 
sad experience, Charles did not trust their promises again and planned 
means to enforce obedience. Numerous fortresses were built about the 
country, especially on the Frankish boundary and along the Elbe; strong 
garrisons in these strongholds confined the Saxons from east and west and 
really maintained peace for some time. Charles made use of this period to 
carry out measures designed to break up forever the old heathen cult and the 
hereditary national freedom. The Frankish military and judicial system was 
now introduced here, as it had previously been in the Lombard kingdom ; 
the land was divided into counties, the government of which was placed in 
the hands of Frankish lords or of Saxon nobles who had submitted to 
Charles. The division of the land into bishoprics was 
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also begun. Christian priests were settled in the country, and the people, 
when they did not voluntarily accept the teachings of Christ, were forced to 
baptism, to ecclesiastical life, and the ordering of tithes. In the year 782 the 
king held a great and brilliant diet at the sources of the Lippe ; his rule in 
Saxony appeared to be as unhampered as in his own house. He was already 
laying plans to extend his own kingdom beyond Saxony to the east among 
the Slavic races. It was on an expedition against the Sorbs, who dwelt 


between the Saale and the Elbe, that the Saxons had for the first time to 
render the king military service. Apparently the king desired to give the 
warlike spirit of this people an occupation in a different direction. 


The new regulations of Charles cut deep into the very life of the people. 
The ancient Germanic freedom bled from mortal wounds. Too exhausted to 
maintain itself longer upright, it nevertheless still possessed sufficient 
energy to fight convulsively against destruction. Witikind now reappeared 
among the Saxons and summoned his people to the defence of their ancient 
faith and hereditary right. All Saxony flew to arms; even the Frisians joined 
Witikind. A great common determination inspired these last champions of 
ancient Germanic liberty. Hardly had Charles gone forth when the whole 
country was in revolt. The priests were slain, the nobles who had submitted 
to the Franks were exiled, and preparations were made for a life and death 
struggle. The army sent against the Sorbs had to turn about and march 
immediately against Witikind and his hordes, but in the Siintel hills near the 
Weser it suffered a complete defeat, and reinforcements sent forward from 
the Rhine had difficulty in saving the scanty remnants. 


Charles himself, however, was already on the march with a new arm} and 
again resistance seemed to be paralysed upon his appearance in person. 
Witikind gave up Saxon liberty for lost and fled again to the Danes. As a 
stern avenger and judge, Charles now called the faithless people to account. 
He demanded the surrender of the guilty ; 4,500 Saxons were delivered into 
his hands, and he had them all beheaded in one day at Verden, thinking that, 
in this desperate struggle, liberty, if cut down by one mighty blow, would 
bleed to death at once. 


The Final Subjugation of the Saxons 


With fearful earnestness Charles pursued his aim of completely subjugating 
the Saxons. He thought he had attained it with the bath of blood at Verden. 
But humbled as the Saxons were by the terrible deed it filled them still 
more with wrath and thirst for revenge against the Franks. At once the 
whole land was again under arms, and once more Witikind returned from 
the Danes. In 783 Charles again had to march with the entire force of his 
kingdom against the Saxons, who now for the first time opposed him in 
great open battles. They did so to their ruin ; first at Detmold, and then on 


the Haase near Osnabriick Charles inflicted the most bloody defeats on 
them. The Saxon youths were slain, the resources of the land began to fail. 
Without meeting any further special opposition the king marched on, 
plundering and ravaging, as far as the Elbe. Nevertheless Witikind still 
maintained the field against him, until in the years 784 and 785 plundering 
expeditions of Charles exhausted the land’s last power of resistance. Then 
Witikind at the command of the king appeared in the palace at Attigny, 
made submission, and received baptism. Saxony was now conquered and 
Christianity and royalty were forced on the people together. 
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Under penalty of deatji baptism was required and heathen customs were 
prohibited. Any injury to a Christian priest, any sedition against the king or 
disobedience of his commands was declared a capital crime. 


For several years the stillness of death reigned in the land of the Saxons, 
and Charles could begin to think of directing his arms against the Wends 
beyond the Elbe. In the year 789 he crossed the river easily and conquered 
all the country as far as the Peene, thus establishing the Frankish rule in the 
rear of the Saxons. Now and then, indeed, scattered revolts still broke out 
among the latter people, but they were at once put down with an iron hand 
and never again became dangerous to Frankish supremacy. The continuance 
of Christianity was already assured and the country was divided up into 
bishoprics. 


While Charles was extending the boundaries of his kingdom into Wendish 
territory on the northeast, great conquests had been made in the southeast as 
well. A series of campaigns against the Avars in the years 790 to 796 finally 
resulted in their complete subjugation, the extension of the Frankish 
authority far down the valley of the Danube, and the restoration of 
Christianity to lands where it had long since died out. 


By the might of his arms Charles had doubled the extent of his inherited 
kingdom, by his indomitable energy he had crushed all opposition within it 
and given its political and ecclesiastical institutions such a unity as the West 
had not known since the time of the Romans. From the Pyrenees and the 
Frisian coast to the eastern plains in the valleys of the Danube, the Elbe, 
and the Oder, from the Eider to the highest peaks of the Apennines 
stretched the rule of the Franks, grasped in the hands of a single man to 
whom not only all temporal authorities in this wide realm were subject, but 
whom the entire clergy must also unequivocally acknowledge as their head. 
To all previous centuries it had seemed impossible to bring all the tribes of 
the interior of Germany under one rule, to bend the stubborn love of liberty 
of all Germans to the authority of a king. Charles had succeeded, and he 
had at the same time reunited under his sceptre the most important lands of 
the Western Roman Empire which had been separated since the latter’s fall. 
The first cities of the ancient empire were in his possession, Rome itself 
recognised his authority. The struggle, the opposition between Roman and 
German had, for centuries, been a source of disturbance to the West ; this 
struggle seemed ended, this opposition amicably settled, since German and 
Roman were now embraced in one empire, received in one church. 


The Imperial Coronation 800 A.D. 


Thus the Frankish kingdom had been raised by Charles to a position of 
world power of universal importance. Moreover this truly imperial power 
had arisen in the West at a time when the Eastern Empire had fallen into the 
greatest discredit. For it was just at this time that the ambitious Irene, who 
had conducted the government for some time as regent for her son and had 
then been deposed, had again usurped power in the most infamous manner. 


By revolt against her own child, whom she caused to be blinded, this 
woman, in opposition to all the traditions of antiquity, gained the imperial 
title, which she covered with unspeakable shame. Who could blame the 
papacy if with a single blow it now severed forever the weak bond that still 
seemed to fetter it to Constantinople? To tell the truth, the bishop of Rome 
hardly had any choice left him; he was forced to turn his back 
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upon Constantinople and recognise the Frankish king as his emperor and 
lord. 


The last years of Pope Adrian passed in peace, but his successor began 
amid storms. When Adrian died at the close of 795 he was succeeded by 
Leo II, who immediately sent Charles the keys of the sepulchre of St. Peter 
with the banner of Rome and requested him to send legates to Rome to 
receive the homage of the inhabitants of the city. The new pope made 
submission to the Frank for himself and Rome from the beginning. He 
conceived the rights of the patriciate as having the same extent as though 
Charles were already emperor ; he sought a protector and only too soon 
needed the help of one. In the spring of 799 fierce party struggles broke out 
among the Roman nobility ; the pope, attacked and maltreated by his 
enemies, fled from the city and hurried with an appeal for lielp to Paderborn 
before the throne of King Charles. Frankish nobles conducted him back to 
Rome in the autumn and procured him temporary security from his 
opponents ; but without Charles he was even yet in danger. And already the 
king himself was hastening to Rome ; the establishment of the Western 
Empire was decided. 


When Charles, at the Christmas celebration of the year 800, entered the 
church of St. Peter in the robe of the Roman patricius, the pope placed a 
golden crown upon his head. The church resounded with the shout of the 
crowd, ” God bless and save Carolus Augustus, crowned of God, the great 
and pacific emperor of the Romans ! ” The pope fell at the feet of the 
Germanic warrior and paid homage to him in the same manner as the 
bishops of Rome had formerly paid homage to the Roman emperor at 
Constantinople. 


When Charles ascended the imperial throne of Rome an end was reached 
towards which ambitious German princes had for centuries aspired. The 
Germans had received from Rome the first impressions of a great political 
life, and it was under the influence of these impressions that all the 
Germanic kingdoms have been founded. The greatness of the Roman 


imperial state, the unity of its efficient armies, the pomp of the imperial 
court, the majesty of the law were, and remained, the ideal of the Germanic 
kings. Even when, in the West, the weakened empire of the ctesars had 
yielded under the impact of Germanic hordes, it nevertheless seemed to the 
noblest leaders of the latter to be the loftiest object of a mighty prince to 
restore the ruined structure by his own power and with his own means. But 
how was this to be accomplished so long as the German races themselves, 
without internal or external cohesion, weakened and exhausted one another 
in an almost uninterrupted series of wars, and so long as the leaders ruled 
over peoples who, with their defiant love of freedom, resisted any constraint 
of law and any energetic sovereignty? So the Visigoth Atawulf, the 
Ostrogoth Theodoric, and finally the first Merovingians had had to give up 
at the very first effort their bold plans of establishing the Western Empire ; 
it was enough that they succeeded in bringing individual portions of the 
great whole under their sovereignty and forming them into separate 
kingdoms. 


But the first Germanic prince who succeeded in breaking up forever the 
independence of the communities and in helping the royal authority to the 
final decisive victory over popular authority, and who proceeded at the 
Same time to unite to his kingdom all the German races that had remained 
in their ancient seats, and join them again with the Germans who had 
emigrated and become romanised, also at once took up the idea of the 
Roman Empire and represented himself as the successor of the old 
emperors. 


Thus for the first time there seemed to be a peaceful settlement of the 
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long struggle between Rome and the Germans, in which the question 
involved was less the overthrow of the old-world power than the reception 


of the German races in the great federation of civilised peoples ; less the 
destruction of the former civilisation than the further dissemination of all 
the intellectual treasures included in and cherished by the Roman power. It 
was not as slaves, indeed, conquered by the legions of Rome, that the 
Germans had been incorporated in the empire ; with their arms in their 
hands they had gained the rights of citizens and of lords of the empire, and 
when they had filled and transformed everything with the elements of their 
nature, the free development of events placed the imperial sceptre of the 
West in the strong right hand of a German prince. So Charles entered upon 
the government of that great Germanic-Roman empire into which the 
ancient Roman power had been transformed. 


Administration and Reforms of Charles 


But Charles’ ambition as emperor, it is certain, was not to revive the 
despotism of heathen Rome over the world, to call to life again forgotten 
rights of the ancient emperors and thus establish absolute power for 
himself. His idea of the new power that came to him as emperor was rather 
based upon that religious and political conception of the emperorship which 
the western church had developed in itself. It was rather the theocracy of 
the old alliance than the despotism of the Roman imperial state that 
furnished him the maxims which he followed in the administration of the 
world power intrusted to him. In the circle of his friends Charles was called 
King David ; when compared with his imperial predecessors he must.be 
placed not beside the Julians or the Flavians, but beside Constantine or 
Theodosius, the founders of the Roman state church. Thus the ideal of the 
new imperial state is nothing less than the kingdom of God on earth, in 
which the emperor is appointed by God himself as his lieutenant, in order 
that he may, in accordance with the divine intentions, guide and govern the 
people. 


It was in this sense that Charles conceived his position ; in this sense he 
began his imperial government. Soon after his return from Rome he had the 
entire body of ecclesiastical and civil law in force in his dominions revised 
at Aachen and everything struck out that seemed contrary to the command 
of God. Then he sent out royal messengers, both ecclesiasts and laymen, in 
all directions to put these improved laws into force and at the same time to 
require from all subjects of the empire who had passed their twelfth year a 
new oath of allegiance, an oath which, as was expressly emphasised, 
imposed far higher duties towards his imperial majesty than the oath 
formerly given to the king. To these messengers Charles gave an almost 
apostolic mission ; they were to warn the people zealously against any 
violation of the divine commands, to enjoin the Christian virtues, to remind 
all that they must sometime give an account of their lives before the 
judgment throne of Christ. 


Though the Germanic kingdom had from the beginning assumed some 
ecclesiastical rights, it seems now, when raised to imperial power, to usurp 
almost the plenitude of the high-priesthood. And Charles was in fact frankly 


designated the ” regent of the holy church ” ; church councils not only 
required his permission to meet, he supplemented their decisions, rectified 
their mistakes, and had everywhere the deciding vote in them. It was he, in 
no less degree, who reformed the entire clergy of his empire and with 
unrelenting sternness forced upon them the canonical life whose regulations 
were for the most part taken from the monastic rules of St. Benedict. The 
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legislation of Charles encroaches everywhere upon the domain of the 
church, and even in the later collections of the canon law his laws appear 
beside the letters of the popes and the decrees of the councils. The pope, 
although the western church honours him as its spiritual head, sinks beside 
this high-priestly emperor almost to the rank of first councillor in 
ecclesiastical affairs, of head of the highest corporate body of the empire. 


But it Avas as king of the Franks, as commander-in-chief and supreme 
judge of his people that Charles had attained imperial power; out of the 
military and judicial authority that he exercised over the free Franks and all 
peoples subject to them his whole power had arisen, and would fall to the 
ground if this basis upon which it rested should be weakened or withdrawn 
from it. If the empire of Charles was to maintain its existence it was all- 
important that the subject portions of the realm should at the same time be 
so fully incorporated in the Frankish political system that they could never 
again separate from it — an immeasurable, infinitely difficult task, 
especially as Charles could never think of forcing the despotism cf decrepit 
Rome upon his empire nor of crushing the characteristic life of the separate 
races with the weight of his supreme power, of establishing one law and 
administration and like forms of government from one end of his empire to 
the other. He was withheld from this in the first place by his ideal of the 
Christian state, but even more by his own disposition and by the nature of 
the peoples he ruled over. If the political creation of Charles was to gain any 
sort of permanence among peoples that were either German throughout, or 
had at least been internally transformed by Germanic elements, it must 


proceed from the German spirit, which possesses no creative activity where 
freedom of development is not permitted to the individual. It must, 
moreover, cling tenaciously to tradition, and regulate, assemble, and direct 
the powers of the state more through personal influence than through a 
lifeless mechanism. 


Charles performed this task with a wisdom and greatness of soul that will 
ever be astonishing. Mighty and successful as are his deeds of arms, his 
fame as lawgiver nevertheless shines with a far brighter radiance through 
the history of mankind. Above the personal and national laws, which had in 
part first been codified by his direction, he established by his capitularies — 
edicts and enactments which he either promulgated upon his own decision 
or upon the counsel of the imperial assemblies — a general law of the 
empire, a body of legislation of the most comprehensive sort, which not 
only regulated the great affairs of the entire body politic but even descended 
to local conditions, in order to adjust them to the whole. He carried through 
in good part the undertaking so long despaired of — of subjugating the 
defiant, liberty-loving Germanic races to a constitution, of making them 
serve the ideal of the state. A gigantic step in the development of the 
German spirit was taken through the legislation of Charles, and it must not 
be thought that because it was a first and therefore rude and awkward 
attempt it was born of a barbaric spirit. 


If we rightly regard the highest art of the lawgiver as consisting in the 
ability to perceive with a keen eye every germ of moral life that he meets 
with in the customs and institutions of his people, and so to care for it that 
the most beautiful fruit of which it is capable will be obtained from it, then 
Charles was one of the greatest lawgivers the world has ever seen. No 
native impulse of the Germanic character was allowed by him to die ; every 
one on the contrary was placed under cultivation, ennobled, and made 
capable of producing more splendid flowers and more useful fruit. As the 
Frankish political system in general, aside from its ecclesiastical elements, 
rested 
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primarily on a Germanic basis, so too alDovc all it was Germanic elements 
that were made use of in the political creation of Charles. The content of his 
laws, aside from the theocratic admixtures, is thoroughly Ger-man, although 
the capitularies as well as the national laws were written in Latin. In a 
certain sense the entire past of the Germanic nations flows into these laws, 
their whole future life flows from them. The Romans called the laws of the 
Twelve Tables the source of their entire political organisation ; with equal 
right the Germans, indeed all the nations of Europe, could say the same of 
the laws of Charles. With veneration and holy awe one opens the 
capitularies of the great emperor, which combined form a legislative work 
that had a fruitful effect upon many centuries. The image of the Carlo 
vingian state is here presented to our eyes with vivid actuality ; we see how 
great things were accomplished and the highest striven for. 


The strongest agency in holding the empire together was the Roman 
Catholic church ; it disseminated one faith, one moral law, like religious 
institutions over nations that had previously been distinct from one another 
in language, customs, and laws, and enclosed them in its ingenious compact 
organisation as with a fine-meshed net. Church councils and imperial 
assemblies generally met together, and in the latter the voice of the clergy 
possessed the most weighty influence. The bishops were regarded as the 
most skilful agents in all political negotiations, they enjoyed a respect equal 
to that of counts. Like the temporal nobles, they were rich landowners, 
often led their retainers to war in person, and not seldom exchanged the 
crosier for the sword. Though the clergy had formerly been almost 
exclusively of Roman origin, now many Germans also devoted themselves 
to the clerical estate ; sermons were preached in the German language, 
religious books were translated into German. In this way the clergy 
approached nearer to the peculiar character of the Germanic peoples, but 
did not on that account serve the universal aims of their estate and of the 
empire any the less effectively, especially since the compact union of the 
church had in recent times been rather strengthened than weakened. 


A second, if not equally strong bond for the empire, was the Frankish 
nationality and the political institutions based upon it. With their swords the 


victorious Franks had gained control of the West, had made themselves 
rulers of the Germanic and Latin world ; the empire, though it called itself 
Roman, was nevertheless only an extension of the kingdom of the Franks. 
The Frankish king was the sovereign of the empire; the divisions of the 
latter, the provinces, districts, and hundreds, or whatever other provincial 
name they may have borne, were for the most part ruled by Frankish nobles. 
Everywhere throughout the wide extent of the empire palaces and courts of 
the Frankish kings, castles and extensive possessions of the Frankish nobles 
were to be met with. The elements of the Frankish constitution were 
imposed JDoth upon the conquered German lands and upon subject Italy. 
The Frankish people penetrated and surrounded the entire West with their 
political institutions ; not strong enough to destroy the other nationalities, 
they had however attained such power that they could hold them down and 
make them serviceable to themselves. 


As head of the western church and as king of the Franks the emperor was 
supreme in every way. The bishops, chosen always in accordance with his 
will, though not often directly by him, almost seemed to be the mere 
instruments of his designs. And in no less degree the entire civil 
government of the state proceeds from him. He alone appoints the counts, 
who in his name administer the military and judicial authority in their 
counties ; their 
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position is merely that of imperial officials who can be removed or 
dismissed when the common welfare demands it. He designates the royal 
messengers who travel annually in pairs through the various divisions of the 
empire, oversee the officials, receive complaints against them, uphold the 
rights of the throne in all parts of the monarchy, and maintain a constant 
communication between the divisions and the emperor. He is himself the 
supreme judge with unlimited jurisdiction ; he has sole jurisdiction over the 
nobles and can assume all jurisdiction over others. He has the right to call to 
arms, decides upon war and peace, leads the army in person or appoints a 


commander-in-chief as well as dukes (AHerzoge) of the forces of the 
separate peoples for the duration of the war. Legislation is also essentially 
vested in his hands, although in it he consults the imperial assembly and his 
council of state. 


The imperial assembly consisted of all the lay and clerical lords, i.e. of the 
high court officials, the bishops, abbots, dukes, counts ((rra/g/i), and the 
principal men of the royal retinue. It met every spring, usually in 
connection with the great review of the field of May, and its counsel was 
asked in all weighty affairs of state or important imperial laws. The council 
of state, however, was composed only of the high court officials, and the 
magnates of the empire whom the emperor deemed worthy of special 
confidence, and summoned to his presence either temporarily or 
permanently. In the autumn the council of state generally met for especially 
important sessions which served for the most part as preliminary 
consultations for the next imperial assembly, and for this purpose was 
increased by important servants of the emperor from all parts of the empire, 
and hence might be considered as a sort of imperial assembly in miniature. 


The ancient works of art and science had made an impression upon Charles’ 
mind at an early date. He had wandered in Italy among the ruins of the great 
world gone by, and had decorated his palaces and the new churches in his 
native land with ancient works of art. It had thus been revealed to him that a 
peculiar breath of the divine spirit animated art and science, and also out of 
the German songs, despised by others, there was wafted to him a breath of 
fresh, vigorous, intellectual life. Charles raised his eyes far above the 
narrow bounds in which the western church confined art and science, where 
only the Roman erudition transformed by the clergy according to its own 
ideas had held its ground ; he felt that Christianity carried with it the 
tendency towards a universal culture of mankind, but he also felt that it 
ought also to assimilate all the higher intellectual elements which were 
scattered in the individuality of different nations. Above all he realised, as 
no one before him, what treasures of mind were stored in his German 
mother-tongue, and could be elaborated from it. For this reason he gave 
especial attention to the German language and poetry ; he himself worked 
on the first German grammar, and was the first who caused the German 
heroic poems to be written down. He held the clergy to-preaching in 


German to the Germans, to instructing them in the German language. Only 
thus could the foundation for a German national civilisation be laid ; since 
nothing less than the civilisation of the nation as a whole was the end he 
had in view. 


The idea of a general national culture, which only recent times have called 
to life, and that in a very imperfect manner, was in fact already conceived in 
the mind of the great emperor. But national culture could proceed only from 
scholastic culture, although the latter, which had been preserved almost 
exclusively among the clergy, had long worn a predomi- 
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nantly theological character. For that reason alone Charles was obliged to 
nourish and cultivate this theologising scholarship, to which he also 
attributed the highest value, in all directions. He gathered the first scholars 
of the day at his court, bringing them not only from Italy but also from 
England, whither the new Latin science and literature had been transplanted 
from Rome together with Christianity, and where, invigorated by fresh 
nourishment, it had put forth new blooms. Charles himself was a most 
zealous pupil of these men whom he held up as a shining pattern for his 
clergy, and whose example did indeed have an unusual influence. Even if 
the emperor’s final ends were far from being attained, nevertheless schools 
began soon to flourish in the episcopal churches and in the cloisters; the 
Frankish clergy soon became distinguished for its learning, and even the 
laity was in some degree affected by the new intellectual life. Theological 
literature again produced works of lasting influence. Latin poetry was 
diligently cultivated, the German received rules and an artistic development 
; the art of reliable historical composition which was able to distinguish 
between fact and fable, and could grasp great events in their true position, 
grew up then for the first time among the Germans. In all of this almost 
solely the work of the clergy may be detected, which allowed itself to be 
directed by the mind of the emperor. He tried to remove the bishops and 
abbots from all earthly cares, and ordered them to install secular persons as 


judges and officials, who should execute justice and collect the revenues of 
the chapters, so that they themselves might follow their spiritual and 
intellectual calling with undivided force. 


But mighty and influential as was the position to which the clerical and civil 
nobility had attained, the real power of the people still rested in the estate of 
freemen, which had ever remained the broad foundation of the Germanic 
political organisation. Only the stubborn force and the simplicity of severe 
morality that still persisted, especially in the German portions of the 
Frankish monarchy, had preserved the kingdom of the Merovingians from 
complete destruction and had made the establishment of royal power 
possible to the house of Pepin. No one knew better than Charles that the 
roots of his power lay here and that it would of necessity itself wither and 
disappear with them. With indefatigable zeal therefore he kept watch that 
the estate of freemen should neither be diminished nor shorn of its rights. 
When the magnates were evidently striving to displace the smaller 
landholders, seize their possessions and thus bring them into a dependent 
relation, Charles opposed them with the whole force of his authority and 
strictly forbade all oppression that could be employed to that end. Charles 
opposed such oppressive drudgery of the free people with unrelenting 
sternness and regulated by law the services that could be required of the 
freemen. The poorer men were partially freed from the duty of personal 
military service, several of them being permitted to combine to equip one of 
their number. On the outbreak of war, moreover, fbr the most part only 
those provinces that were near the scene of the conflict were obliged to 
furnish their full complement of men. 


If, as has been asserted, Charles was the only sovereign of the entire Middle 
Ages who penetrated to any depth the secrets of political economy, he could 
not fail to see that the nourishment and support of the state lay in the 
assured permanence of the middle and lower class landowners. To be sure, 
at a time when the internal organisation of the state consisted almost 
exclusively in the administration of justice, Charles could not carry out any 
great general measures for the elevation of the national welfare ; but he 
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could furnish others an example of how to practise agriculture successfully. 
And he gave this example to the whole empire. He was the best 
husbandman in it, his estates were model establishments, he saw to 
everything personally, looked over all accounts himself ; and he even 
required a report of every wolf killed on his property. In other directions 
also he showed ways and means of increasing the national wealth. He 
directed his attention to the industries which, at least in the German 
provinces, were still carried on only by bondmen ; and taught on his estates 
how they could be engaged in with profit. 


He safeguarded trade, which was carried on in the German provinces 
mostly by Italians and Jews, and opened new routes to it. A highway of 
commerce joining the Mediterranean and the North Sea extended along the 
Rhine. Another route led from the mouth of the Elbe to the middle Danube 
and branched there in one direction towards the Black Sea, in the other 
towards the Adriatic. The development of an extensive industrial activity 
out of these foundations of Charles was slow and late ; for the moment they 
were no more successful than those legal enactments of the emperor which 
forbade the freeman all feud and even self-defence, and commanded him to 
lay down his arms in time of peace. Mighty though the emperor’s arm was, 
there still existed a remnant of the old personal liberty and impatience of 
restraint which even he was unable to overcome. 


Thus the state of Charlemagne sought to unite in itself all the different 
elements of political life that had developed in the Christian-Germanic 
period. In combination they were to supplement and counterbalance, 
control, and gradually to permeate one another. The clergy and the civil 
nobility were intended both to support and to watch each other. The 
officials and the communes extended to one another a helping hand, but at 
the same time kept each other within bounds. The crown united the whole, 
but it was none the less actually, if not legally, restricted and bound by the 
separate elements of the state. A certain balance of powers was established, 


but its maintenance required great skill and no little expenditure of power. 
The mighty personality of Charles succeeded in this in good part, but his 
keen insight did not fail to perceive how strong were the individual interests 
of the separate estates, and how hard it was for them to adapt themselves to 
any legally regulated system. 


Not everything turned out as he wished and planned. The political 
institutions of Charles were indeed far from really penetrating the whole 
extent of his dominions; the ideal that hovered before his spirit in fact came 
to actual realisation only in his immediate vicinity, at his court. According 
to the ecclesiastical and temporal character of the empire, the person of the 
emperor was surrounded by a numerous body of court clergy and a brilliant 
retinue of temporal nobles. At the head of the ecclesiastical household stood 
the apocrisiary or arch-chaplain ; through his hands all ecclesiastical 
matters passed to the emperor, and he had also assumed the duties of 
referendary. Below him was the arch-chancellor, who later himself gained 
the position of arch-chaplain. The best trained men of affairs, the most 
worthy servants of the church, the first scholars of the time were among the 
court clergy, which was the training-school of the bishops of the empire and 
under whose direction also stood the court school, at that time the most 
famous educa-tional institution in the entire West. As the court chapel — 
the entire body of court clergy — was the centre of all ecclesiastical and 
scientific activity, so too in the supreme court the administration of justice 
and the science of government reached their height. Here the emperor either 
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son or was represented by the count palatine, who formed the head of the 
civil nobility and through whose hands all legal matters went to the 
emperor. 


For the direct service of the king’s person vassals were appointed who 
could be looked upon as models of knightly training. At the court of 
Charles the most distinguished and influential men from all parts of the 
empire met. No one came into the emperor’s presence who could not have 
found there a fellow-countryman and in him an advocate. Service in the 
imperial palace was under the strictest regulations ; everything was exactly 


fitted together, in order to be of mutual advantage. The older men received 
assistance and support from the younger ; the latter found precept and 
example in their elders. So the court was not only a training-school for the 
clergy, but in no less degree for the nobility. The noble propriety and 
courtly manners which were later a distinguishing characteristic of 
knighthood, seemed to have had their beginning at the court of Charles. 


Like the stars about the sun the paladins were grouped about the great 
emperor, who overshadowed them all. Not indeed, through brilliancy and 
pomp of external appearance did he charm the eyes of those who 
approached him ; but about his tall, dignified figure played a dazzling glory 
as of some liigher light in which the clearness of his great spirit seemed to 
radiate. Those long, white locks which adorned his head in old age, the 
great piercing eyes, the calm, serene brow, the powerful figure, aged but 
still not lacking in grace — this whole picture not only imprinted itself 
deeply upon his contemporaries, but history and tradition have held fast to it 
in all times, and to-day there is not a youth who has not received that 
impression. Many ambitious sovereigns have appeared in the thousand 
years since his time, but none has striven towards a higher ideal than to be 
placed beside Charlemagne ; with this the boldest conquerors, the wisest 
pacific princes have contented themselves. The French chivalry of later 
times glorified Charles as the first knight, German citizens venerated him as 
the paternal friend of the people, and the most just of judges. The Catholic 
church placed him among its saints; the poetry of all nations in the 
succeeding ages has repeatedly received strength and vigour from his 
mighty appearance. Never perhaps has a richer life proceeded from the 
activity of a mortal man. 


Last Years of Charles 


In the last years of his life Charles was less occupied with military 
enterprises than in the earlier period. He turned over military glory to his 
sons, Charles, Pepin, and Louis, with whom he associated capable generals 
as advisers. Pepin, in Italy, had to conduct many a campaign against the 
armies of the Grecian emperor, Nicephorus, who had dethroned Irene ; it 
was not until 812 that the court of Byzantium recognised Charles as 
emperor and the boundaries of the Eastern and Western empires were 
settled. At about the same time, too, the principality of Benevento finally 
submitted ; it remained under Lombard princes, but they had to pay tribute 
to Charles. In the Alps and the valley of the Danube affairs were more 
easily and quickly settled after Pepin had destroyed the kingdom of the 
Avars. The frontier next the Avars, the marks of Corinthia and Friane, 
gained a firm outline, and the Slavs living within and along these 
boundaries recognised the sovereignty of the Franks. In 806, Charles, the 
emperor’s oldest son, also made war upon the Bohemians and the Sorbs ; 
they were humbled, and for supervision of them the Frankish mark on the 
upper Main and the Thuringian mark on the Saale, Gera and Unstrut, were 
established. 
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More stubborn and dangerous were tbe wars against the Arabs in the 
southwest of the empire. The earlier conquests of Charles had been lost 
again, and in 793 the Arabs had even crossed the Pyrenees and attacked the 
Frankish dominions. But in 797 a Frankish army, under the command of 
Louis, again succeeded in penetrating far into Spain, and four years later 
Barcelona fell. The foundation was laid for the Spanish mark and its extent 
was gradually increased by a series of successful campaigns. At the same 
time the small Christian states that had been formed in the northern 
mountains of the land arose to manful defence against the infidels. The 
kingdom of Asturia now for the first time gained an assurance of 


permanency under the brave king Alfonso II. Oviedo was built as a royal 
city and Compostela arose over the grave of the holy apostle James whose 
bones had just been miraculously discovered there. The veneration of St. 
lago di Compostela and the courage of the chivalrous Alfonso then 
inflamed the Spanish Christians to further successful undertakings. The 
deeds of Charles gave the first inspiration for their victories, and Alfonso, 
who called himself a servant of the emperor, laid his choicest booty at 
Charles’ feet. At the same time the Basques, Pamplona, and all Navarre cut 
loose from the alliance with the Arabs by making temporary submission to 
the Franks ; and along the Balearic Isles, and on the coasts of Corsica and 
Sardinia, Frankish fleets were already fighting Arab pirates with some 
degree of success. 


Unquestionably the Frankish arms had proved themselves far superior to 
the once feared prowess of the Arabs. But the empire was now attacked by 
new enemies who stormed upon the northern marks with fearful might and 
wild violence, seeming to gain an access of renewed strength in the heat of 
battle. These enemies were the Danes. In earlier times they had appeared as 
friendly and closely related brothers of the German peoples ; but 
Christianity and the compact union of the Frankish kingdom formed a 
strong dividing wall between the German and the Scandinavian peoples and 
turned the blood and racial friendship into the bitterest enmity. 
Unquenchable love of freedom, daring, and heroic courage, inexhaustible 
natural vigour, wild lust of booty — all that had once made the Germans so 
fatal to the Roman Empire was turned now with these sons of the northland 
against the Roman-German sovereignty of Charles and threatened it with all 
the greater danger since the Danes were skilled in naval as well as land 
warfare ; while the Franks, who had for a long period fought only on land, 
must first learn to do battle on the unstable element of the waves. With the 
help of the seafaring Frisians Charles fitted out his first fleets, and as 
Frankish seamen were already fighting in the Mediterranean to protect the 
shores of Italy and Gaul from the Arabs, so too Frankish ships were soon 
seeking to defend the coasts of the North Sea from the attacks of the Norse 
enemies; but the Franks never became thoroughly familiar with naval 
warfare. 


The wide empire was now protected against the neighbouring lands and 
peoples by a complete circle of strongly fortified and well defended marks, 
similar to dykes for the protection of a carefully tilled plain against the rush 
of wild floods. The Frankish vassals settled everywhere here for the defence 
of the boundaries formed a standing military force, always on guard against 
the near enemy and therefore also relieved from all service in other parts of 
the empire. These vassals, called Markmannen/ were thus a sort of military 
colony on conquered ground, and were under their own counts who were 
clothed with extensive plenary powers and were chosen by the emperor 
from the bravest Avarriors among his nobles. These counts were called 
Markgrafen [hence our word marquis]. 
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When Charlemagne felt his end approaching he placed his youngest son 
Louis, his sole heir after the early death of Charles and Pepin, on the throne 
beside him and with his own hands set the imperial crown upon his head at 
Aachen [Aix-la-Chapelle]. Four months later the world mourned the death 
of the great emperor. On the 28th of January, 814, Charles died in his palace 
at Aachen, in the seventy-second year of his age and the forty-sixth of his 
reign, C 


THE LEGENDARY CHARLEMAGNE 


Scarcely had the great emperor passed away when the sober truth of his 
achievements took on the tones of the miraculous, and the historic Charles, 
too great to comprehend as he really was, became the centre for all that 
wealth of legend which grew into the epic poetry of France. In the year 883 
a garrulous old monk in the monastery of St. Gaul on the upper Rhine 
recorded his version of the invasion of Lombardy, and through his words, 
which the theme renders eloquent, one can see for the first time the picture 
of the Charlemagne of the Middle Ages.« 


The Monk of St. GialVs Story 


With Desiderius (in Pavia) was Otker, one of Karl’s great nobles, who had 
fled the wrath of the dread king some years before and had found refuge 
with Desiderius. Now on the approach of the terrible Karl, they climbed 
into a high tower from which they could see in all directions. 


The advance guard appeared, stronger than all the armies of Darius or of 
Caesar ; and Desiderius asked Otker, ” Think you Karl is with this great 
army?” But he replied, “Not yet.” Then he saw the van of the army drawn 
from all parts of the wide empire and he said to Otker, ” Surely the 
conquering Karl is in that host.” But Otker said, “Not yet.” Then 
Desiderius, in growing alarm, cried out, ” What can we do if still more 
come with him ? ” Otker replied, ” You will soon behold the manner of his 
com-ing ; but as for us, I know not what shall befall.” And lo, while they 
yet spoke there appeared, wave after wave, the multitude of his household 
servants. “That is Karl,” cried Desiderius in terror. But Otker said, “Not 
yet.” Then came the bishops and abbots and chaplains and their train, and 
the dazed and trembling king, stammering with fear, called to Otker, ” Let 
us go down and hide in the earth from the wrath of this terrible foe.” But 
Otker, who in his better days had seen the power of Karl’s incomparable 
arms, answered in dread, ” When a harvest of steel comes waving in the 
fields, and the Po and the Ticino dash waves black with steel against the 
city wall, then Karl is coming.” Scarce had he spoken when in the north and 
in the west they saw his coming, dark and cloudlike, attended by shadow 
that eclipsed the clear day. Then as the king drew nigh there came a flash 


from gleaming weapons that was more awful to the besieged than any night. 
Then they saw Karl, the man of steel, his arms, his iron breast, his broad 
shoulders protected by steel harness, his left hand holding aloft the iron 
lance, his right ready for the victorious sword. Steel filled the fields and 
roads, and shot back the rays of the sun ; the people, paralyzed by fear, did 
homage to the bristling lances and bared swords. 


And all this, which I, a toothless old man have told, stammering and with 
many words, Otker saw with one swift look, and said to Desiderius, ” There 
is Karl, whom you so long desired to see.” And with these words he fell to 
the ground like one dead.“ 
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In any effort of the mind to represent unto itself the personal attributes of 
the great Carlovingian emperor, it becomes indescribably confused, owing 
to the double image presented to the vision by the historic and the legendary 
Charlemagne. To the medieeval imagination, excited by the romantic strains 
of minnesingers and trouveres, the last was undoubtedl}’ predominant. His 
mother, whom Villon calls Berthe aux grans pies (Bertha of the large feet, 
the original, perhaps, of the goose-footed queen still known in nursery 
tales), daughter of the king of Hungary, the betrothed of Pepin, for whom a 
false Bertha was substituted by the officer intrusted to bring home the royal 
bride, is as mythical a personage as Deianira or Ariadne. Her wanderings in 
the forest ; her residence with the good miller of Mans, for whom she spins 
so gracefully and so patiently ; the coming of King Pepin when lost in the 
chase ; his love at first sight for the gentle peasant maid ; the gradual 
denoueme(it of the truth ; the punishment of the traitors ; the marriage of 
the lovers, and the birth of Charles, form an introduction to the life of the 
hero of Carlovingian romance, which removes him at once into the region 
of the fabulous. And when at last he emerges into the twilight land which 
lies between the domains of legend and history, he becomes, after the 


immemorial habit of the myth, the nucleus round which are concreted 
innumerable traditions of warlike enterprise and religious animosity — the 
spontaneous products of a time when the instincts which underlie both are 
in a state of preternatural excitement. 


Charlemagne, surrounded by his paladins and “douze pairs,” like the British 
Arthur amid his knights of the Round Table, formed a much more distinct 
and familiar image in the popular mind, than the great monarch who sat as a 
real lawgiver in the court of his palace at Aachen. And probably his 
relations with Harun-al-Rashid, and the actual incidents of the Saracenic 
wars, were altogether distorted and obscured by the legends of his 
campaigns in Spain and the Holy Land, to win from the children of Mahoun 
the sacred relics of Calvary, the crown of thorns, the holy lance, and the 
nails of the true cross. But it is through this delusive medium that the image 
of Charlemagne has generally been presented to our modern perceptions. 
Coloured by the prismatic light of legend, myth, and song, the form of the 
greatest man of early European times assumes to the gazer’s eye a brilliant, 
but strangely changeful aspect. We fill up, from mingled sources of history 
and romance, a great though indistinct outline : the vast but M’ell-knit 
body, the towering stature, the ” dome-shaped ” skull, the broad, lofty 
forehead, with the ” large quick eye ” beneath, the snowy hair and beard 
which swept his waist, like the blossoming hawthorn or the flowering 
laurestinus, the giant strength which could cleave a knight in twain at a 
single blow, from helmet-peak to saddle-bow, his famous sword Joyeuse, 
with its religious legend engraven on the blade — Decern prceceptorum 
custos Carolus ; his death-dealing spear, supposed by some to be the very 
lance which pierced the Saviour’s side; his glittering mail of proof; the large 
robes of otter-skin in which he sat wrapped, while, during the long winter 
evening, he listened to the harhara et antiqutssima carmina of his favourite 
bards, most probably the earliest rhapsodies of the Nihehmgenlied ; his 
hearty jovial spirit, the outpouring of a great, strong, sensuous nature ; his 
bonhomie, developed in practical jokes upon pedants and fools ; his strong 
common sense, his courtesy, his patronage of learning, his feats of strength, 
his amours, his restless locomotion, his laborious efforts to write, his 
fatherly 
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fondness for those beautiful but unworthy daughters whom he could not 
bear to leave behind, even in his warlike expeditions — all these form a 
complex portraiture most probably very unlike ” the rough, tough, and 
shaggy old monarch,” as Sir F. Palgrave calls him, who had the courage, the 
energy, and the skill to govern that wild ninth-century world. Yet it may be 
doubted whether some modern writers have not wandered still further from 
the original, while they ignore the lapse of a thousand years, and depict a 
constitutional monarch of modern Europe. ” Each generation, or school,” 
says Sir F. Palgrave, with some little exaggeration, “has endeavoured to 
exhibit him as a normal model of excellence. Courtly Mezeray invests the 
son of Pepin with the taste of Louis Quatorze ; the polished Abbe Velly 
bestows upon the Prankish emperor the abstract perfection of a dramatic 
hero. Boulainvilliers, the champion of the noblesse, worships the founder of 
hereditary feudality ; Mably discovers in the Capitularies the maxims of 
popular liberty, Montesquieu the perfect philosophy of legislation.” e 


Cathedral at Aachen, where Charlemagne was buried 


CHAPTER VI 


CHARLEMAGNE’S SUCCESSORS TO THE TREATY OF VERDUN 


[814-843 A.D.] 


LOUIS LE DEBONNAIRE, OR PIOUS (814-840 A.D.) 


Charlemagne’s successor, Louis le Debonnaire,’ did not restore vanished 
prestige by any of his own. We may praise his goodness, his virtue, the 
purity of his morals, the eiforts he made from the beginning of his reign to 
rid the court of that license which Charlemagne had allowed to enter, and 
his re-establishment of the necessary discipline among the monks and 
secular clergy ; but he had not the firmness required to maintain authority. 
From the beginning he showed a deference to the pope that Charlemagne 
would have felt excessive. He allowed Stephen IV (816) to be elected and 
take possession of the pontificate without his consent, and was pacified by 
tardy excuses. When Stephen came to crown him in France, he permitted 
him to pronounce words which revealed the tendency of the holy see to 
arrogate to itself the free disposal of the imperial crown : ” Peter glorifies 
himself in making you this present because you assure him the enjoyment 
of his just rights.” 


The papacy was already working for its second deliverance, eager to reject 
the authority of the Western emperors as it had rejected that of the Eastern. 
If Charlemagne had judged it expedient to divide authority with his sons on 
account of the extent of the empire, a still stronger necessity existed for 
Louis le Debonnaire to do the same. But his division of the states, 
accomplished at the Reichstag held at Aachen in July, 817, did not differ in 
any respect from that made by Charlemagne, and neither brought imperial 
unity into doubt or peril. Two subordinate kingdoms — Aquitaine and 
Bavaria — were created for Pepin and Louis [Ludwig]. Lothair, the eldest 
son, was associate emperor, or co-regent./ 


[1 Though the Germans protested violently against gallicising their Karl der 
Grosse and Lud-wig der Fromme into Charlemagne and Louis de 
Debonnaire, we prefer to keep the more familiar forma. ] 
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Lotiis did not attribute the appointment of Lothair as co-regent and his own 
future successor to his own will and choice alone, but also to that of his 
people. Agobardusf^ does not make any mention of Bernhard and Italy, 
though, in the records, they have not been entirely omitted. The chronicle 
narrates that the kingdom of Italy shall stand in the same relation to the 
empire under his son as it did under his father and himself. The 
arrangements concerning the two younger sons of the emperor Louis were 
carefully weighed and considered. Pepin, the elder, received Aquitaine, 
Gascony, the mark of Toulouse, and a few west-Frankish and Burgundian 
countries. To the younger, Ludwig, were assigned Boiaria (Bavaria) and 
Carentania (Carinthia) wdth the mark of the Slavonic Avars. Each received 
the title of king, but great stress was laid upon the fact that they were 
vassals of the emperor, and neither in war nor peace, nor in any foreign 
relations whatsoever, should the two younger brothers act independently of 
the elder. Their territories, again, should not be divided up among their 
descendants ; even the voice of their people was essential to the choice of 
their successors. 


We can appreciate the importance of these decisions by comparing them 
with the ordinance of 806, which actually contemplated the existence of 
tliree independent realms bound together by mutual loyalty. The idea of the 
empire as finally adopted by Charlemagne was thus firmly adhered to. A 
decision was also arrived at, providing for the maintenance of the empire in 
the event of the death of Louis witliout legitimate heirs ; one of his brothers 


was to succeed him, so that primogeniture would have been the result. 
Louis reserved to himself absolute power over his sons for the term of his 
natural life. 


These imperial resolutions have frequently been interpreted as signify-ing a 
division, whereas nothing of the sort was contemplated, for all the rules, as 
laid down, aimed at the unity of the empire, with the exception of a few 
concessions made to hereditary rights. They were nothing more nor less 
than an attempt to co-ordinate the two principles upon which the empire 
was based, namely unity and the right of succession. The right of 
inheritance was founded upon long-established custom, as laid down on the 
death of King Pepin. On the other hand, the empire was the outcome of a 
political idea, which had arisen since that time, and which constituted the 
substance of all power. At that moment the idea of unity was predominant. c 


But these fresh efforts were afterw/ards ill sustained, and already, by the 
movement wAhich was agitating the confines of the empire, it was plain that 
the strong hand of Charlemagne was no longer there. The Northmen 
redoubled their ravages ; the Slavs crossed the Elbe ; the Avars rose ; the 
Croats became independent ; the duke of Benevento refused tribute ; the 
African Saracens pillaged Corsica and Sardinia ; those of Spain invaded 
Septimania and supported the Gascons in revolt ; the Bretons took Morvan 
as king and invaded Neustria. The Franks, it is true, had the advantage 
everywhere. Morvan in particular was killed, and Louis made Nomenoe 
duke of the Bretons. 


But soon the disheartening feebleness of the emperor became known. “In 
822 he convoked a general assembly at Attigny consisting of the bishops, 
abbots, and noblemen of his kingdom, and before them all made pub-lic 
confession of his faults and submitted at their pleasure to penance for all he 
had done, both to his nephew Bernhard or to others.” When Theodosius 
humbled himself before St. Ambrose at Milan he presented a grand 
spectacle to the world, and rose higher after the public avowal of his faults. 
Louis’ confession at Attigny was less esteemed, and degraded him because 
from 
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a political body, an anthority rivalling his own, he received absolution. 
Thenceforth everyone knew how far he could venture with such a man. 


His second wife (819) was the beautiful and gifted Judith, the daughter of 
the Bavarian chief, and by her he had a son whom he named Charles (823). 
She, with her favourite, Bernhard, duke of Septimania, a skilful and 
intriguing man, exercised great influence over both emperor and empire. In 
829 she prevailed upon her husband to give a portion to the child she had 
borne him, and finally, in the Diet of Worms (829) he established a 
kingdom for his son composed of Alamannia, Rtetia, part of Burgundy, 
Provence and Gotha (Septimania and the Spanish marks). 


This division greatly enraged the eldest sons of Louis, as they conceived 
themselves slighted thereby. The partisans of unity, who saw the agreement 
of 817 compromised, and the nobles joined with the discontented sons in 
the hope of overthrowing the influence of Judith and Bernhard — an 
influence which diminished their credit. The revolt broke out in an 
expedition against the Bretons, to whom Nomenoe had just given 
independence. Lothair, Pepin of Aquitaine, and Ludwig of Bavaria took 
arms against their father, made him prisoner and shut him up at Compiegne 
with the monks hoping that they might induce him to adopt a monastic life. 
At the same time they sent the empress and her son into a convent (830). 
The constitution of 817 was re-established. Louis le Debonnaire, however, 
obtained that the general assembly which was to make statutes for this new 
state of affairs should be convoked at Nimeguen in the midst of the 
Germans in whom he trusted. This trust was justified. The Germans 
outnumbered the Roman Franks and carried the day (830). A wily monk 
prevented discord among the three brothers, and Louis le Debonnaire, now 
master once more, confirmed the gift he had made to 


his fourth son. In 833 he did more, for, weary of Pepin’s perpetual intrigues, 
he took Aquitaine from him and gave it to Charles. This was the signal for a 
fresh revolt. The emperor’s sons marched against him, carrying with them 
Pope Gregory IV, who had come to France to defend the division of 817. 


Was Gregory for unity ? Yes, but it was for a unity which resulted from the 
act of”817, that is, for a weak emperor in view of whose weakness religious 
unity had more strength. The army of Louis and that of his sons met in the 
plain of Rothfeld, near Colmar in Alsace (833). His soldiers abandoned him 
without a blow, and this treason gave the spot the name of Liigenfeld, or 
Field of Lies. The conquerors insulted the age and rank of their father by 
exposing him to public humiliation. ^ 


Louis le Debonnaire (From a French print of 1832) 
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A penance imposed by the church was laid upon the emperor in Soissons, 
excluding him from the communion of believers, so that he could not retain 
the reins of government. Although nobody doubted his imperial dignity, yet 
the emperor was in a sad and melancholy frame of mind. It is narrated that 
he had been told that his youngest son Charles had been forced to be-come 
a monk, and that his consort had not only become a nun, but had already 
died far away. He was cut off from all society, and the story goes that he 
had already been persuaded to order the monks surrounding him to say 
masses for the departed. 


Such a situation is doubly painfijl to the wielder of supreme power, who has 
often to perceive that the responsibility lies at his own door. 


In such desperate isolation was the emperor Louis, when a message from 
the ecclesiastical synod at Soissons reached him, reminding him of all his 
transgressions and urging him not to imperil his very soul, seeing that he 
had forfeited the secular power by the judgment of God and the authority of 
the church. 


Louis begged for time for consideration. When the day he had himself 
appointed arrived, all the great ecclesiastics of Compiegne proceeded to 
Soissons to remind him of those acts by which he had offended God, given 
umbrage to the church, and brought disaster on the people. The emperor 
listened without contradiction, and declared his readiness to submit to the 
judgment of the church. At his request Lothair attended with some of his 
chief adherents, in order to be present at the solemn penance. This painful 
ordeal took place at the beginning of October, 833, in the church of St. 
Medard at Soissons, in presence of Lothair and the highest court dignitaries, 
and of a crowd which filled the church. Louis made a general confession 
that he had not duly fulfilled the duties of his office and had thereby sinned 
against God ; that he had also set the Christian church at nought, and 
thereby brought confusion to the people, and that in expiation of these 
crimes he was ready to submit to public and ecclesiastical penance in order 
now to receive absolution from those to whom power was given on earth to 
bind and to absolve. 


The ecclesiastical lords were not quite satisfied with this declaration ; they 
required of him an explicit confession of his misdeeds ; they gave utterance 
to their apprehensions that the emperor would return to his for-mer 
reprehensible conduct as he had done once before, three years ago. 


Hereupon Louis in still stronger terms repeated that he had given offence to 
the church, and that he purposed to be a model penitent; whereat the 
ecclesiastical lords placed in his hands a list of his offences, the contents of 
which are readily seen in the three heads — sacrilege, perjury, and murder. 
It does not appear whether Louis acknowledged the truth of these 
accusations in detail. Had he done so, the history of his life would present 
the most repulsive spectacle, and be absolutely incomprehensible. 


Whilst speaking, he held the record of his sins in his hands ; he then 
returned it to the ecclesiastics, who laid it upon the altar. He himself 
divested himself of his weapons and arms and assumed the dress of a 
penitent. A dark, cheerless scene, symbolising the triumph of the 
ecclesiastical party over secular interests. How could a prince stand up 
against a court of justice such as this ? 


In order to take complete possession of the empire, Lothair repaired to 
Aachen, where an attempt was again made to induce Louis to enter a 
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monastery. His answer was decisive ; lie declared it impossible for him to 
take the vow so long as he was not free. His disposition is well known; he 
was docile and yielding, but he doggedly clung to the quintessence of his 
rights ; he possessed the faculty of finding valid excuses, in order to save 
himself from taking a final step. From the deepest abasement he once more 
rose triumphant. 


LOUIS RETURNS TO POWER 


The vicissitudes of these times furnish a most extraordinary spectacle. The 
most vital issues at stake ; the possession and the government of the empire 
; the rights of clergy and laity, and the future of the realm in both regards. 
But those persons principally and actively concerned, the father and his 
sons, do not display any fixed purpose ; they move in opposite directions — 
the emperor Louis, resolute in the assertion of his rights in general, but at 
every moment ready to give way in minor details ; Lothair, not unmindful 
of filial duty, but tempted by the unexpected success of his revolt to aspire 
to despotic power; Ludwig, surnamed the German, as on previous 
occasions, so also now, not without sympathy for his father, yet all the time 
scheming how best to maintain and increase the inheritance of which he had 
taken possession ; Pepin, in whose favour the whole movement had been 
undertaken, not minded to await the course of events, or to renounce direct 
participation in the sovereign power : he continued to date his documents 
according to the years of his father’s reign, whilst his brother Ludwig was 
satisfied with mentioning his father in his documents as the augustus and 
imperator. 


In situations such as these, events become more powerful than men ; that is 
to say, general movements become more powerful than individual 
intentions. At first it became evident that the two younger brothers were not 
minded to submit to the elder’s dictation ; they demanded from him better 
treatment for their father. Lothair intimated to his brothers that it was 
through them that their father had lost his authority ; that he himself was not 
to be blamed for exercising the rights of seniority ; and that his keeping his 
father, whose misfortmies deeply touched him, a prisoner, was a course of 
action justified by the judgment of the episcopate. All the formal reasons 
which were urged by him were not however able to dispel the impression 
that the father’s power had actually been usurped by the son. The whole 
civilised world became uneasy and disquieted at the sight; and when Pepin 
and Ludwig began warlike preparations, which could only be intended 
against Lothair, they were able to count upon the support of the magnates 
and the people. Not minded to be surprised in Aachen, Lothair collected his 
forces at Paris (the Roman Lutetia Parisiorum), a city which even at that 


time was the centre of all political and intellectual movements in the West 
Prankish Empire, and where the first revolt against Louis had been prepared 
and organised. But even while on his way thither Lothair perceived himself 
to be threatened by the opposition on the part of one or another magnate ; 
and becoming aware that he would not be able to stand his ground in Paris 
against the hosts of enemie_; who were advancing upon him from all sides, 
and convinced that only in Burgundy would he find a secure citadel, he 
proceeded thither with his faithful adherents, leaving his father behind him 
in the monastery of St. Denis. 


But meanwhile divergent opinions had spread abroad in Paris. As Louis 
scrupled to follow the invitation to resume the imperial sway, so long as he 
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was under the ban of the church, it was an act of the highest significance 
that all the bishops who were present in the capital repaired to St. Denis to 
pronounce his absolution. They restored him his arms and the imperial 
insignia. 


Absolved by the ecclesiastics, and supported by the sympathy of the nation, 
Louis again took possession of the imperial throne ; he cordially welcomed 
his two younger sons who returned to him with their followers, and 
proceeded to Aachen, where Judith, who in spite of a safe-conduct had had 
a perilous journey from Italy, joined him. Her son Charles was also there. 
The emperor lived, as formerly, for the pleasures of the chase and his own 
private affairs, and all external matters were once more allowed to drift in 
the same old beaten track. But Lothair was still in the field. He had gained 
no little prestige from the fact that his relative, Hugo of Matfrid, who had 
been joined by Lantbert, count of Nantes, had stood his ground when 
attacked by an imperial force of greater numbers. As Nithard expresses it, 
they were forced, owing to their small numbers and the danger threatening 


them, to hold together and defend themselves with the utmost valour. 
Chalons-sur-Saone, held by Lothair’s bitterest enemies, was likewise 
attacked and taken after a short siege. How powerfully old animosities were 
aroused may be seen in the fact that Lothair caused the sister of Bernhard of 
Septimania, who lived in a convent there, to be seized and drowned in the 
Sa6ne ; he wreaked vengeance on the sister for the brother’s enmity. 


This double victory once more aroused Lothair’s hopes of subduing the 
whole empire. But in view of the danger, the emperor gathered together all 
his forces to take the field against him. In Langres he once more received 
the offerings which it was customary to make to the emperor. His son 
Ludwig joined him with the whole trans-Rhenish army. Pepin also appeared 
with his array. A numerous and devoted force advanced against Lothair, 
who, on his side, did not hesitate to move forward against his father and 
two brothers. The armies met face to face at Calviacus, near Blois. A great 
and decisive battle appeared to be imminent. But the feeling of comradeship 
among the troops of both armies, who could not forget that they formed one 
cohesive force — the ^- Heerhayin” — prevented the collision. The 
soldiers felt a natural repugnance to fight against each other. It was chiefly 
this feeling of comradeship that had caused the soldiery at Colmar to pass 
over from the side of the emperor to that of his sons. But in their hearts they 
had always felt a certain sense of shame at their conduct ; they had forsaken 
their emperor to whom before all others they owed allegiance ; they would 
not again take this burden of guilt upon their shoulders. 


All Lothair’s attempts to persuade them to a second desertion signally 
failed. The consciousness that it was the ” Heerhann ” upon which the 
power of the empire depended, and that a battle could not fail to be 
disastrous to the common weal, was in reality the controlling factor which 
here, in a most dangerous crisis, led to a settlement. Lothair, who could not 
hope for victory without the help of the ” Heerhann’’” decided to accept the 
conditions offered, chief of which was that he should retire to Italy, and 
leave the remainder of the realm to his father, and interfere no longer. A 
meeting in the imperial camp was arranged, and Louis, sitting between his 
two younger sons, received Lothair’s allegiance. 


This event was decisive ; for in order to bind the two younger sons to 
himself, the father had to make them a secure settlement for their future; 
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but at the same time they had to submit to an arrangement being made with 
the youngest son, which they had until then most vehemently opposed. One 
plan has been preserved to us, according to which a tripartite division of the 
non-Italian territories of the empire between Pepin, Charles, and Lud-wig 
was projected, and in which the fact strikes us that closely following the 
arrangement made by Charlemagne, Ludwig was promised the Germanic 
territories, with however the saving clause that it should be in the emperor’s 
power either to increase or diminish their extent according to the measure 
of obedience paid him. 


LAST YEARS OF LOUIS 


For the moment it was of paramount importance that the authority of the 
emperor, which had been sorely shaken by the attitude of the clergy, should 
be restored by a formal agreement with the latter. In a general diet of the 
empire held at Thionville, the act of excommunication was revoked in due 
form, and the decree pronounced that Louis should henceforth be faithfully 
and obediently recognised as emperor. All the ecclesiastics signed this 
declaration and afterwards proceeded to Metz, where Drogo, the natural 
brother of the emperor, was bishop, and where the emperor had spent the 
preceding Christmas, in order to proclaim the renewal of allegiance. Ebbo 
was also present; he likewise had signed the protocol and was one of the 
most conspicuous among those who promulgated it. This done, the whole 
company returned to Tliionville and everything seemed to be arranged, 
when the emperor levelled an indictment against Ebbo himself and new 
difficulties of general importance arose. The emperor accused Ebbo of 
having wrested his arms from him by false accusations, of having thrust 
him out of the church, and deprived him of his realm. Ebbo hesitated to 
reply to these charges in the emperor’s presence, though not from deference 
or shame ; he had to consider his hierarchical status ; such a proceeding 
would run counter to the just claims of a bishop to be judged only by an 
ecclesiastical tribunal. Moreover, some of the other bishops advised him to 
avoid further controversy, since it could not fail to be prejudicial to the 
episcopate and afford occasion for calumny. With their assistance Ebbo 
drew up a conciliatory document, which he signed and handed to the 
assembly. 


Thereupon the synod pronounced judgment : Ebbo was to cease to 
discharge the functions of a bishop. Ebbo’s adversaries considered his 
declaration as an authentic and valid form of resignation. 


It is a striking fact that this declaration was acted upon and that no 
successor to Ebbo was appointed. It was considered sufficient to entrust the 
duties of the office to a presbyter. The resignation was not regarded as 
sufficiently valid to enable the synod to declare the see vacant. The emperor 
had negotiations with Pope Gregory IV on the point. Let us record the 
characteristic features of these events. Manifold claims, extending from the 


present to the future, were in conflict, and the territorial shape that the great 
empire should eventually adopt was involved. Everything was in a state of 
unrest ; not only were property and authority constantly changing hands, 
but the highest principles of government were involved in questions as to 
whether the emperor could be deposed or not, and whether the clergy could 
maintain their autonomy under the emperor now restored to power, or 
whether they must again surrender it. The pope, closely as the matter 
affected him, hesitated to deliver an opinion on the point. He refused to 
identify himself 
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with the excommiinicntion, but from S3’mpathy for the clergy would not 
en-dorse the sentence passed by the emperor upon one of his chief 
adversaries. 


As the fundamental doctrine, according to which the clergy could not be 
cited before a secular tribunal, had initiated the proceedings against the 
emperor Louis, so it was kept in view at the restoration of the imperial 
power. The emperor had contrived to have that excommunication declared 
null and void. He was unable to punish the chief instigator by formal 
judgment of the court, but he managed to have him deprived of his office. 
As in the conflict with his sons, so also in his struggle with the bishops, he 
was able to regard himself as victor. Wala likewise yielded ; he had 
energetically promoted Lothair’s submission. 


The emperor Louis was permitted to enjoy a few years of peace, during 
which he was the object of general respect. His chief care was to leave his 
youngest son an adequate competence. To this son was appointed in the 
year 837 a realm composed of north German and Roman elements 
extending from the Weser to the Loire, having Paris for its centre, so that 
we have four realms to take into account, namely, Germania, Italy, 
Aquitania, and the territory appointed for Charles, which must properly be 
regarded as Prankish. The death of Pepin, which took place in December, 


838, was, therefore, an event of paramount importance. Neither the emperor 
nor his magnates were inclined to recognise his sons as his heirs. Lothair, 
who had not only been promised the reversion of the empire in his own 
person, but also the participation with Charles in the remaining provinces, 
was won over to this view. Aquitania was now apportioned to Charles, but 
with the prospect of a fresh division of the realm to the prejudice of the 
German Ludwig, whom the emperor wished again to deprive of the trans- 
Rhenish provinces he had hitherto possessed. The result was a violent 
dispute between them tending towards a bloody issue. 


At this moment, when everything appeared to be culminating in a fresh 
crisis, Louis the Pious (or Debonnaire) died, on the 20th of June, 840. A 
striking example of contrast between a great father and a less gifted, though 
by no means an incapable, son. 


Louis had won his spurs as a sort of viceroy to Charles, and certain merits 
were his, particularly his conduct with regard to the mark of Spain, though 
he always acted in dependence upon the higher controlling authority. But 
the task of independently wielding the supreme power after his father’s 
death was beyond his powers. He lacked the living imagination which alone 
could weld together divergent elements, and thus maintain the supreme 
power and secure the existence of the empire for the future. At first he 
followed the impulses he received from Charlemagne’s old advisers, but 
afterwards was guided by the contrary influences of the second family, with 
which he had surrounded himself. 


So he found himself entangled in the machinations of the factions which 
were arising around him at the very outset of the conflict. He came into 
open feud with his nearest relatives, of whom some followed one direction 
and the others another. It is not probable that he failed through excessive 
good nature ; we have seen how he recoiled from the pressure of hostile 
elements, calmly bore everything and yielded ; but he never yielded in the 
main point, but awaited the moment when he could reassert his rights. 
Moreover, he never ceased thinking how to mete out punishment to his 
enemies ; he identified the empire with his own person. 


But less important than the secular was the ecclesiastical complication in 
which he became entangled. By not keeping the arrogance of the secular 
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magnates within proper limits, he aroused the pretensions of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy which, under his rule, reached their full 
development. They were aimed not only at the existence but at the very idea 
of empire. And perhaps one might be allowed to say everything happened 
just as it was bound to happen. The elements that were striving for 
independence were in existence. Louis was not the man to repel and curb 
them to their old obedience. In attempting to do so he found that he was the 
weaker, and he had, consequently, to experience the tortures that disputed 
authority has to endure in times of faction. He was not able to harmonise 
the tenure of supreme power with the claims of the right of succession. 


The epoch is characterised by the complication of the disputes for 
succession and an attempt to raise the ecclesiastical power to a position of 
preponderating prestige in the empire. It is Louis’ merit, that neither in one 
case nor the other did he permit his authority to succumb. He never allowed 
his jurisdiction over the clergy to be wrested from him, and relying upon the 
good will of his people always managed ta maintain his tenure of the 
imperium. At his death he bequeathed the insignia of the realm to his eldest 
son.c 


QUARRELS OF HIS SUCCESSORS 


It was evident already during the lifetime of Louis the Pious that his sons 
lived in mutual hatred and jealousy, and could not agree together in 
harmony. From the first, the sons of the first marriage and their half-brother 
were on a footing of envy and enmity, dissension also reigned amongst the 
former because their aims and pursuits mutually clashed. Ludwig, king of 
Bavaria, afterwards called the Ger-man, was both more just and more 


benevolent in disposition ; he had besides the wisest intentions when the 
empire of Charles I was broken up, for he wished to see the division made 
on a basis of national principle. But the eldest brother, Lothair, was false 
and revengeful ; and as he was at the same time filled with an inexhaustible 
egotism, he was bent on excluding his brothers as well as his nephews, by 
treachery, from all share in the empire, or at any rate on overreaching them 
to the best of his ability. 


Under such circumstances, the most violent friction between the brothers 
was unavoidable. And this really came to pass immediately after the death 
of the first Louis. In order to accomplish his ignoble designs, the eldest 
brother Lothair endeavoured first of all to sow the seeds of discord, in order 
to overwhelm first one brother by the help of the other, and afterwards his 
ally, hitent on these designs, he set off across the Alps as soon as he 
received the news of the death of his fatlier. Tlien he sent messengers 
through all the countries of the Frankish Empire to announce that he had 
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succeeded his father as emperor, and demanding of all his vassals homage 
and fealty. What rights the emperor held in opposition to the kings no one 
knew, and Lothair’s command that they should swear allegiance to him in 
the former capacity was the best means of puzzling the vassals and of 
gaining them over afterwards to his side. The mighty knew as little of 
justice in those days as in many subsequent periods ; the might of the 
strongest was their law, and the vassals had been accustomed, more 
especially during the civil wars of Louis I’s time, to go over first to one 
party and then to the other, in utter contempt of their oath of fealty, 
according to the favours or frowns of fortune. Lothair had undertaken his 
progress across the Alps at the head of a considerable army, and as he, on 
his arrival in Gaul, was thought to be the stronger, on account of the 
weakening of his younger brother Charles through war with his nephew, 
many of the vassals in France ranged themselves on the side of the emperor. 
Promises were not wanting, and soon he stood at the head of a powerful 
faction. 


His most dangerous rival was Ludwig the German ; and in order first to 
annihilate him, Lothair endeavoured to persuade his half-brother Charles to 
become his ally. To this end, he promised the latter to respect the partition 
which his father had made during his lifetime. Believing that he had thus 
won his brother over, he set forth from Worms at the head of his army 
across tlie Rhine and drew near to Frankfort-on-Main. Ludwig had fortified 
himself beforehand against his brother, and had tried more especially to 
unite all Germans in opposition to Lothair. But great confusion prevailed in 
Germany in both the domains of world-policy and of politics in which the 
nation was interested. The Germans regarded the Frankish kings with a 
certain amount of indifference ; and thus, more especially with regard to the 
north Germans, it concerned Ludwig quite as much as his brother to 
organise a serious resistance among the true Germans. They could not see 
why they should side with this brother or with that, as the quarrel seemed to 
be only a matter of private advantage. Therefore when Lothair had crossed 
the Rhine, Ludwig invested Frankfort, and was resolved to oppose the 
advance of his brother ; yet the lukewarm attitude of the people made him 
anxious, and he was glad to accept the overtures which Lothair made. Both 
were irres-olute, and therefore it was easily agreed to defer the decision. 
Lothair sought to gain time in order to entangle his half-brother Charles still 


more deeply, and Ludwig wished for a cessation of hostilities in order to 
work up public spirit in Germany to take a warmer interest in his cause. The 
emperor was actually successful in coming to an agreement with Charles ; 
and when he felt the ground safe on that side, he resolved to make a more 
serious attack on Ludwig. Early in the year 841 he marched with a strong 
army to cross the Rhine for the second time, after having by various 
promises made a bid for the favour of the Germans. Ludwig’s efforts in the 
same direction for the reasons given had not met with particular success ; 
the superiority in arms was on Lothair’s side, and Ludwig was therefore 
forced to retreat before him. 


CHARLES THE BALD AND LUDWIG THE GERMAN UNITE 


This turn in the fortunes of war was very dangerous to Germany’s interests ; 
for a decisive victory for Lothair would only have prolonged the unnatural 
conditions of a Frankish universal empire and would have postponed still 
further, amid the greatest complications, the separation of the national 
states. Fortunately, however, Louis’ youngest son, Charles 
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surnamed the Bald, brought about a favourable change in the situation, for 
his distrust of his eldest brother was awakened betimes and caused him to 
take the offensive against him. Charles was able to win over the sympathies 
of many vassals in Aquitania, and supported by them he seized Paris. This 
coup compelled Lothair to return to France, and thus to give Ludwig a free 
hand again. At the same time both Charles the Bald and Ludwig the 
German obtained a keener and clearer insight into their true interests. They 
both perceived that the one might found a French and the other a German 
enjpire without clashing with each other, and that their common foe was 
their eldest brother. The latter was furthermore plotting, under the cloak of 
the imperial dignity, to maintain the empire of Charles I in its entirety, and 
to revive that unfortunate combination of the most heterogeneous nations. 
Ludwig thereupon proposed to his half-brother to enter into an alliance with 


him, which the latter gladly accepted. Ludwig then resolved to cross the 
Rhine and to join forces with Charles, in order to force Lothair to a partition 
of the empire in accordance with the principle of homogeneous 
nationalities. 


The junction was duly effected in 841, and the two brothers emphatically 
gave the emperor to understand that he must either consent to fulfil their 
just demands with regard to the above-mentioned partition, or else prepare 
to decide the matter by the force of arms. In the meanwhile, however, 
Lothair had succeeded in winning over to his side his nephew, Pepin of 
Aquitania, whom Charles the Bald had unjustly tried to dispossess. In order 
to gain time to effect a junction with Pepin’s army, he opened negotiations 
with Charles and Ludwig, which resulted in the conclusion of an armistice. 
The opposing armies were already drawn up close at hand ; for Lothair had 
marched towards Auxerre, where Charles and Ludwig were encamped, to 
meet his nephew Pepin. During the armistice the junction of the fighting 
forces of Lothair and Pepin was effected, whereupon the former 
immediately broke off the negotiations and accepted the battle which the 
brothers proffered as an ordeal. 


The decisive battle was fought at Fontenailles on June 25, 841. On the right 
wing of the allied army of Charles and Ludwig stood the Germans, and 
opposing them the emperor Lothair. It was there that hostilities commenced 
; the fight was obstinate, but the troops of Lothair were decidedly beaten by 
the Germans. The nephew Pepin held his position better on the right wing, 
but after the defeat of Lothair the Germans pressed Pepin hard, and he also 
was forced to yield. Charles the Bald and Ludwig the German had therefore 
won a complete victory. This was a most fortunate occurrence for the peo- 
ple, but it would have been still more favourable had they known how to 
make use of their victory. Here, however, they failed ; for Charles and 
Ludwig, instead of pursuing the remnants of the defeated army and by 
energetic measures extorting a lasting peace, followed the advice of the 
clergy and commanded that the next three days should be devoted to fasting 
and prayer, in order to obtain counsel from heaven as to the next move to be 
made. 


Lothair escaped to Aachen and Pepin to Aquitania. This necessitated the 
division of the victorious forces, for Ludwig withdrew to the right bank of 
the Rhine to protect Germany against Lothair, and Charles to Aquitania to 
uphold it against Pepin. As soon as he arrived at Aachen, Lothair resolved 
to adopt other means to carry through his plans. 


The Saxons had made no attempt during the reign of Louis the Pious to 
detach themselves from the empire, and to re-establish their original 
constitution. The reason for this is probably to be sought in the lenient 
measures 
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adopted against them by Louis I, for otherwise his weak government would 
seem to us to have afforded the most favourable opportunity of throwing off 
the Frankish domination. But the bitterness which had prevailed amono-the 
north Germans on account of the miglity oppression of Charles I had by no 
means vanished, but was on the contrary still tolerably widespread. The 
cunning Lothair made use of this circumstance to gain the Saxons over to 
his party. Under the condition that they should help him against his brother 
Ludwig, he promised to restore to them their ancient constitution. The 
nobles in Saxony were divided into two factions, adhering either to 
Lothair’s or Ludwig the German’s cause. Then Lothair turned to the 
freemen and villeins, who in proportion to the nobility naturally formed the 
majority ; they listened to his suggestions. Freedom, in the sense in which it 
is generally used by modern historians, could not be granted by re- 
establishing the ancient constitution of Saxony, for in olden times there was 
no freedom among the Germans. But anger at the tithes with which Charles 
I had more especially burdened the Saxon villeins, the oppression of the 
officials appointed by the Frankish king, hatred of Christianity which was 
regarded as the cause of both, and the abuse of their constitutional rights 
finally induced the Saxon freemen and villeins to accept the perfidious 
proposals of Lothair. Had the rebellion now being planned been successful, 
the separation of north from south Germany would have been suddenly 


effected, and the establishment of the unity of the German Empire thereby 
long deferred. The alliance of the Saxons with Lothair was therefore in the 
highest degree injurious to patriotic aims. In order further to strengthen his 
might, the emperor endeavoured to win over the Normans also, and ignobly 
promised to allow them to plunder various countries if they would come to 
his assistance. 


Trusting in all these allies Lothair now determined to attack his brother 
Ludwig, and gathered together an army near Worms. Charles the Bald 
shrewdly recognised the danger of the situation, and advanced with his 
forces to the Rhine to support Ludwig. Lothair was thereby constrained to 
alter his tactics, and to force Charles to retreat before leading his army to 
oppose Ludwig. He therefore marched into the interior of Gaul. Charles 
thereupon retreated upon Paris where he entrenched. Lothair determined 
nevertheless to attack him, but he failed to cross the Seine owing to the rise 
of the river. After a renewal of peace negotiations, which were once more 
fruitless, between the two brothers, Lothair marched to meet his nephew 
Pepin in order again to join forces with him. This he succeeded in doing 
farther up the Seine at Sens. Charles the Bald proceeded hastily in the 
meanwhile to join Ludwig the German near the Rhine, which Ludwig had 
already reached. The two armies effected their junction at Strasburg in 
February, 842. From this time the brothers firmly resolved to put an end to 
all hesitation and to the aimless wandering hither and thither, and to bring 
the matter to a head. They mutually swore an oath of loyalty and 
indissolubility in the presence of their armies. Ludwig then addressed the 
assembled warriors, recounting the wrongs they had endured at the hands of 
Lothair and asserting his fixed determination to conclude an honourable 
alliance with Charles, absolving his men from their allegiance to him 
should he break his oath. At that time the national separation of the French 
and the Germans was already very marked ; for Ludwig made his speech in 
German, repeating it in the Romance tongue in order tliat Charles’ warriors 
also should understand it. Hereupon the two kings and their armies swore a 
solemn oath of inutual loyalty and support. 
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LOTHAIR BROUGHT TO TERMS (842 A.D.) 


The camp was then broken up in order to bring on the crisis at once. Lothair 
had now returned from Gaul to Aachen, whither his adversaries marched 
with their armies. He endeavoured to entrench on the banks of the Moselle 
and to oppose the passage of the enemy, but his dispositions for the defence 
were miserably weak. The forces of Ludwig and Charles crossed the river 
without the slightest difficulty, and Lothair so lost his head as to take to 
flight hastily, never halting until he reached Lyons. 


The victorious brothers proceeded to Aachen, which was still considered as 
the seat of the whole empire. There they called upon the bishops to decide 
between them and Lothair; wliich they were only too ready to do, declaring 
that Lothair had grievously offended against both church and state, and had 
besides shown himself to be quite incapable of governing the empire, which 
should therefore pass over to Ludwig and Charles. As the might of the 
strongest was thus confirmed by moral authority, Lothair began to be seized 
at last with anxiety and seriously tried to come to an agreement with his 
brothers. He therefore made proposals to them with regard to the partition 
of the empire, which seemed reasonable and led to further negotiations. It 
was impossible, however, owing to Lothair’s new subterfuges, to effect a 
reconciliation at once ; but in June, 842, the three brothers held a meeting 
on the island of Ansilla on the Saone, where they mutually took a solemn 
oath of peace, and arranged to meet again on October 1st of the same year 
in Metz, when the division of the empire should irrevocably be made by a 
tribunal of 120 arbitrators, of which each of the brothers was to select forty 
from his most distinguished men. This agreement is known as the Treaty of 
Ansilla, and it was the forerunner of the Treaty of Verdun. 


The three brothers were all anxious to make the utmost use of tlie interval 
which must elapse before the virtual conclusion of peace, in consolidating 
tlieir own power. Lothair, as revengeful and cruel as he was craven, vented 
his rage, on his return to Aachen, on those of his vassals who according 
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to him were responsible for the disaster on the Moselle, by confiscating 
many fiefs. Charles, on the other hand, tried to ruin his nephew Pepin in 
Aquitania, although the latter, supposing any right of inheritance over states 
to have existed, would have possessed a better right than the uncle. The 
third brother resolved to put down the rising in Saxony which threatened to 
become a danger to Germany. There is, it is true, no historical evidence that 
the Saxon freemen and villeins had lent any actual assistance to Lothair, the 
instigator of the insurrection ; but on the other hand, they proceeded all the 
more vigorously at home to reorganise their established religion and 
constitution. Consequently they expelled not only the Christian priests but 
also many nobles ; more particularly those who had been aware of the 
hopelessness of the enterprise and who would not join the movement. It is 
possible that in the course of events a freer tendency had been evolved, and 
that the improvement of the position of the middle classes, and more 
especially of the villeins or peasants, was the object of their endeavours. 
For many centuries this numerous class, so oppressed by the Germans, had 
borne their misery without any attempt to escape it ; and yet it was 
inevitable that by degrees even those of them who were without rights 
should awake to a consciousness of their unworthy position, and should feel 
a wish to improve it. 


OPPRESSION OF THE SAXON FREEMEN 


During the reign of Louis the Pious there had already been a dangerous 
rising of serfs in Flanders and in the northern maritime countries, which 
according to the custom of lords paramount was not put down by justice — 
that is, by an acknowledgment of the human rights possessed by the 
miserable oppressed, called in law parlance beasts, and by a lenient and 
reasonable improvement of their lot — but by the sword. 


As a prototype of Napoleon, who held the municipalities responsible for the 
individual actions which displeased him, Ludwig or rather his council 
treated the lords of the serfs in the same way in order to guard against 
similar uprisings in the future. The owner of the villein who took part in a 
conspiracy was threatened with the king’s ban (60 solidi). 


These facts must be taken as a sign of the times. They show that a longing 
for freedom was beginning to stir in the bosom of the villein who was 
without civil rights, and the movement in Saxony might have taken this 
direction too, as already observed; but this was no struggle for the 
restoration of an alleged former freedom, as the newer historians would 
have it, but the opposite — an attempt to overthrow the tyranny of the olden 
times. Such a condition of things would have stood in direct opposition to 
the re-establishment of the old Saxon constitution, which certainly was 
included in the plot, because that government upheld serfdom ; yet the 
Saxons included therein the ancestral religion, their independence from the 
Franks, and exemption from tithes, and therefore in that sense the struggle 
for freedom was compatible with the re-establishment of the ancient 
constitution. It was customary in the peasant rebellions in Germany to adopt 
a particular name, such as the bundschuh, “lace-shoe.” The Saxon freemen 
and villeins called their rising the stelUnga. When a rebellion has for its 
goal the acquisition of liberty, it is only natural that a king should tremble ; 
but whether this was really the case here or whether it was the natural 
dislike of all Germans for the Carlovingian dynasty, that had 
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oppressed not only the Saxons and Frisians but also the Alamanni and the 
Bavarians, it is certain that Ludwig feai’ed the spread of the Saxon rising 
over Swabia and Bavaria, and strained every nerve to subdue it. In order to 
accomplish this he made use of such cruel means that his name, like that of 
his grandfather Charles, deserves to be branded by history. 


Even had the Saxons endangered the national aims of Germany by their 
enterprise, and had Ludwig therefore had just claims to be held blameless 
on that account for trying to put down the movement, yet it must never be 
forgotten that the Saxons had been provoked by the most abominable 
regulations, tithes, and other burdens unknown until that day, and that they 
had been most cruelly wounded in all that they considered holy. As, in 
addition, the Saxon freemen and villeins had been instigated to rebel by a 
monarch who called himself emperor, and who according to existing state 
treaties was to exercise lordship over his brothers, justice imperiously 
demanded that the people who had been thus misled should be treated with 
leniency ; and that their resentment should be by degrees allayed by 
relieving the burdens imposed upon them and by just treatment. Instead of 
proceeding thus humanely, Ludwig made use of his power like a cowardly 
despot, in order to inflict indescribable tortures on the wretched Saxons. 
One hundred and forty men were beheaded, fourteen hanged on the 
gallows, and others, according to ancient custom of the Romans, were 
mutilated to render them incapable of fighting again. The inhumanity was 
carried to such a pitch, so the chroniclers affirm, that the number of 
mutilated Saxons was so great they could not be counted. In this way was 
quiet restored in Saxony, but it was the quiet of the grave and of silent 
execration which followed the callous destroyer, a true grandson of the ” 
great ” Charles. 


THE TREATY OF VERDUN (843 A.D.) 


In the meanwhile the time had come when, according to the Treaty of 
Ansilla, the court of arbitration was to decide on the partition of the empire. 
Charles and Lud\vig therefore set forth at the beginning of October to meet 


Lothair at Metz. Neither, however, trusted the other, wherefore Ludwig and 
Charles kept an army in readiness near Worms, while Lothair brought his to 
within eight hours of Metz. This caused a renewed tension between the 
brothers; at last it was decided that the arbitrators of both factions, for 
whose safety Ludwig and Charles feared on account of the proximity of the 
hostile army, should meet in Coblenz. The preliminaries for the partition 
were at once begun there ; but it soon became evident that the arbitrators 
hardly knew the geographical position of the countries they had to divide, 
much less their relative sizes and the characteristics of their internal 
conditions. There arose, therefore, on both sides recriminations and 
complaints, then anger, fury, and a fresh rupture. The discord assumed such 
proportions that it was feared the negotiations would be broken off and war 
become inevitable. The condition of the people was so wretched that public 
opinion, that of the nobles at least, began gradually emphatically to demand 
patching up of these unholy quarrels. Gaul had been devastated by military 
campaigns, and as a natural consequence was overrun with bands of 
robbers. To add to the misery, scarcity of crops had caused a food famine, 
and finally news came that the stellinya in Saxony, rendered desperate by 
Ludwig’s cruelty, liad taken up arms again after his departure. Taking all 
these circumstances into consideration, the most distinguished men of all 
factions declared 
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resolutely and by common consent to the kings that the conclusion of a 
definite lasting peace was of the most urgent necessity, and that if the 
negotiations were again broken off they would not participate in any new 
wal. 


At the same time it was proposed, in order to overcome all obstacles to the 
partition, that the authorised representatives or arbitrators should 
immediately travel over the length and breadth of the empire, in order to 
acquire the necessary knowledge for the division of the same ; and also that 
an armistice of suitable duration should be concluded to facilitate the 


preparations for the real conclusion of peace. The force of circumstances 
obliged the kings to yield ; the proposed commission was undertaken in 


common, the armistice was extended till July, 843, and another meeting for 
the conclusion of peace was fixed for that year. 


While the arbitrators were journejdng through the countries that were to be 
divided, Ludwig returned once again to Saxony, in order to subdue the 
renewed rising. The stellinga made a brave resistance, but the superior 
might of the king was bound to conquer, and callous cruelty again disgraced 
the weapons of the blood-thirsty despot. 


In July 843 representatives of the three brothers met at last at Verdun, in 
order to negotiate for peace. And it was there that the final treaty was really 
signed in August of the same year. Its chief provisions were : (1) Charles 
the Bald received Gaul and a part of Germany, which lies between the 
mouth of the Schelde and its source on the left bank, and thence to the 
Maas. The boundary of his kingdom stretched thence to the Saone, and 
along the Rhone to its embouchure in the Mediterranean. (2) Ludwig 
received all the German countries on the right bank of the Rhine and on the 
left Speier, Worms, and Mainz, with the districts appertaining thereto. (3) 
Lothair remained in possession of the title of emperor and of all lands 
outside Italy which lie between the realms of Charles the Bald and Ludwig. 
That was the essence of the famous Treaty of Verdun, which was the 
foundation of the final establishment of the pure German nation and of the 
unity of the empire. 


As to the value of the treaty, it is at once evident that it was far from 
adequate from the point of view of the interest of the people, and was only 
an expedient of necessity, which the conflicting private interests of the 
kings had called into existence. The elimination of all independent nations, 
and the organised union of all the houses of each race into one state was the 
greatest need of that period ; but by the Treaty of Verdun, Germany 
remained divided up, for the greatest parts of the Rhine district and Belgium 
were severed from it. 


Charles the Bald 


(From a French print of 1832) 
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In the same Avay the. Ijoinidury (question in the iiitevior of tlie country 
between Germans and the Slavs remained unsettled, and the demarcation of 
the nation was therefore once more obliterated. The principal cause of this 
regrettable evil was the unfortunate idea of the imperial dignity which was 
to encompass the whole of Christendom. Lothair showed himself so 
violently possessed by the idea of this dignity that he would not under any 
circumstances give it U}). Aachen was the capital of the emperor, and 
Lothair insisted so obstinately on retaining possession of the city that, 
willingly or unwillingly, a strip of land from the German realm had to be 
conceded to him. Under those circumstances there was no alternative 
between a new war and the dismemberment of Germany. Under the 
prevailing conditions the former was neither feasible nor desirable ; 
moreover at that time national spirit showed itself in many of the greatest 
men to be practically non-existent, and consequently to them the organic 
unity of the nations was of little account — if they recognised it at all. It 
was therefore not considered that the dismemberment of Germany was any 
very great sacrifice to offer on the altar of peace. 


And yet, however unsatisfactory the treaty of Verdun was for German 
interests, it must be conceded that in view of the existing situation even the 
partial union of the Germans into a separate empire of their own was an 
incalculable advantage. The union of north and south Germany, enforced by 
Charles I, could bear no fruits because the independent national 
development was stunted by the enforced alliance of the Germans with 
Romans, Gauls, and Italians. By the Treaty of Verdun the Germans, on the 
other hand, were separated from the Guelfs, and even if important purely 


Germanic stock was cut off, yet the majority still remained combined in one 
independent state free to develop according to the hereditary spirit. 


Finally the empire given to Lothair by the dismemberment of Germany was 
so contrary to all common sense in its situation and boundaries, that a 
continuation of this singular arrangement was beyond the range of 
probability. Lothair’s possessions outside Italy were separated from his 
principal realm by the Alps ; there was absolutely nothing in common 
between the Italians and the Germans, and at the same time Lothair’s 
portion on this side of the Alps only consisted of an extremely narrow strip 
towards the sea, which nowhere offered a suitable protection. Part of this 
strip of land was inhabited by romanised Germans or Guelfs, and the 
remaining and greater part by pure Teutons ; consequently it was only to be 
expected that the Guelf portion would struggle to become united to France 
and the Teutonic to the mother country. This is what actually came to pass 
later ; and therefore in the Treaty of Verdun were to be found the elements 
for the establishment of a national Teutonic empire and unity. We therefore 
now look upon that treaty as the foundation of both.e 


Germany dates her national existence from the Treaty of Verdun. Eastern or 
Teutonic was then forever separated from Western or Latin France, which in 
later times gained exclusive possession of the name, the heart of the 
Frankish dominions being known as Franconia. The oaths taken 
respectively by the armies of Ludwig and Charles show that the two 
languages were already distinct. The Frankish conquerc’S of Gaul were 
largely latinised by intercourse with the former subjects of tha ctesars; and 
while the soldiers of Ludwig swore allegiance in old German, t\he oath of 
Cliarles’ army bore an almost equal resemblance to Latin, Proven’,jal, and 
modern French. The Teutonic and Roman elements in European society and 
speech were from that moment separate./ 


CHAPTER VII 


THE BIRTH OF GERMAN NATIONALITY 


[843-936 A.D.] 


Although by the Treaty of Verdun the empire remained in some measure 
united and the emperor had a certain pre-eminence over the king, he was 
certainly not endowed with supreme prerogatives ; the districts were as 
distinct from each other as they once were in the divisions of the 
Merovingians. The idea of imperial theocracy was gone, the customary 
arrangement of succession of the Frankish monarchy had prevailed. This 
victory was rife with consequences for the Frankish kingdom and all the 
races ruled by the Franks. 


Although it was not the interests of the people but those of the rulers which 
had led to the Treaty of Verdun, it was of great importance for the evolution 
and cultivation of nationality in the West. Whilst Ludwig’s kingdom almost 
entirely consisted of German lands, Charles on the other side had those 
parts of Gaul already permeated by the Roman character ; and out of the 
great German Roman Empire in the East Frankish kingdom there arose a 
state whose people, albeit separated in clans, were similar in language, 
customs, and thought, and their connection began to be shown in their 
language. 


In contradistinction to the Roman language of the learned clergy and the 
Romanised tongue of their southern and western neighbours, tliey called 
this language German, z.e., the ” popular ” tongue, and they called 
themselves the German-speaking to distinguish themselves from the 
Romans. 


The feeling of their union must necessarily have increased as they were 
united in one kingdom and were separated by the bond of the kingdom from 
other races. In like manner the Frankish Roman nationality was more 
notably evolved in the West Frankish kingdom, after the union with the 
purely German races was dissolved. 


The Germans therefore, like the French, and not without reason, regard the 
Treaty of Verdun as the birth-hour of their nationality. After the breaking up 
of the Carlovingian kingdom, the natural differences of the various races 
did not reappear with their narrow, sharp distinctions, but they began to 
form fresh nationalities upon a wider and more universal basis, 
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and this fact was productive of the most important results. There was much 
to cause the deLay of the further separation of the East and West Frankish 
kingdom. The political elements which Charles had united in his kingdom 
were by no means equally distributed over all districts, and they had not 
gained the same force everywhere. The feudal system had especially gained 
ground on Gallic soil and there attained to such power that the freedom of 
the lower classes was quite stifled ; all the lower circles of the population 
were dependent on the powerful feudal princes. The great vassals thereby 
became so strong that they soon instituted the hereditariness of their fiefs, 
and the king only retained real power over the crown possessions, having 
elsewhere only the rights of a chief feudal lord. The royal power such as 
had been exercised by the Merovingians and the first Carlovingians 
diminished more and more, and royalty was only instituted here later, on 
quite a fresh basis. 


It was different in the East Frankish kingdom. The freedom of the 
communities had there taken root too deeply to be so easily displaced ; vas- 
saldom only gradually gained ground and mostly only because the royal 
feudal people were introduced to the people as officials. There was 
therefore far more strength and union in the government ; the king was still 
the people’s king and he could call directly upon the fighting power of the 
masses. This was chiefly why Ludwig the German was superior to Charles 


the Bald and also to Lothair. In almost the same way, Lothair’s kingdom 
consisted of German and Roman districts without any national unity ; it was 
therefore weak and unstable, albeit the chief lands of the government and 
the first cities of the kingdom belonged to him.’ 


The Reign of Ludwig the German (843-876 a.d.) 


Ludwig’s/ independent sovereignty commenced at a moment of great 
national disaster. In the year 845 King Horik of Denmark, who had a large 
fleet of Norse pirate vessels at his disposal, commenced a general attack 
upon all the maritime provinces of the Frankish Empire. One division of his 
fleet, amounting, it is said, to six hundred ships, sailed up the mouth of the 
Elbe and made an unexpected assault upon Hamburg, the seat of missionary 
activity in the Scandinavian north. The city was taken and burned to the 
ground before the local levies (Heerbann) could hasten from the 
surrounding country to its aid. Many of the inhabitants fell by the 
Northmen’s swords, the rest were scattered or perished as they fled. Bishop 
Anskar sought refuge for himself and his books and relics in the desolate 
moorland between the Elbe and Weser. Another detachment of the Nor-man 
fleet wrought hideous havoc in the kingdom of the West Franks ; Paris was 
committed to the flames and most of its inhabitants slaughtered by the 
Northmen. King Charles the Bald went so far as to collect an army, but he 
did not dare to confront the invaders ; indeed, he was well content to 
procure the withdrawal of the pirates — who dreaded the vengeance of the 
patron saints of the churches they had plundered and burned far more than 
the Frankish arriere-ban — by the payment of a considerable sum of money. 
The Northmen carried home with them from their raid a deadly pestilence, 
to which King Horik himself succumbed after grievous suffering. Before 
his death he sent an embassy to Ludwig the German to entreat his pardon 


{} The form ” Louis ” is very commonly met with, but we prefer the 
German. ] 
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for the destruction of Hamburg, av the same time promising to restore the 
prisoners and booty. 


The Northmen repeated their incursion no later than the following year. 
They respected the dominions of Ludwig the German, but ravaged the 
whole coast of western France as far as Bordeaux. The Saracens pillaged 
the coasts of Italy at the same time ; it seemed as though the Norman pirate 
excursions had emboldened them to similar enterprises. From Africa their 
fleet sailed to Rome and took the city on the right bank of the Tiber, 
including the church of St. Peter. They then marched into south Italy, 
pillaging and slaughtering as they went. On the return voyage a storm at sea 
sent part of the fleet to the bottom of the Mediterranean, and the Christian 
world saw the avenging hand of God in their destruction. On the other hand, 
it was keenly alive to the shame of knowing that Rome and other famous 
holy places had fallen into the hands of the infidels. 


WAU WITH THE SLAVONIC TRIBES 


At this time King Ludwig was engaged in war with the Slavonic tribes. As 
early as the year 845 he had not been able to keep the Abodrites in 
subjection except by force. At the beginning of 846 he conquered a 
Slavonic tribe on the Elbe which we cannot more closely identify, and then 
took the field against the Moravians, whose duke, Moimir, was suspected of 
contemplating rebellion. Ludwig deposed the duke, and nominated his 
nephew Ratislaw as his successor. On his return march the king took the 
way through Bohemia, where, in mountainous ground and the depths of the 
forest, he found himself suddenly assailed by the Czechs, and the German 
array suffered severely before it could escape from the ambush. 
Immediately afterwards the Bohemians, who up to this time had been 
nominally subject to Frankish dominion, proceeded to open hostilities 
against the kingdom of the East Franks, and Ludwig consequently found 
himself under the necessity of undertaking a great expedition against them 
in the year 849. He himself was prevented by sickness from taking part in 
the campaign, and was obliged to send his army into the field under the 
leadership of several counts who were at variance among themselves. These 
commanders, after gaining some slight preliminary advantages, suffered 
heavy loss in men amongst the forests of Bohemia, and were actually 
compelled to give hostages to the Bohemians to insure their own return 
home unmolested. This occurrence aroused the profoundest indignation 
among the East Frank people, who had hitherto gloried in their military 
reputation above all things. 


Since neither of the three kingdoms had any lack of enemies, the three 
brothers determined to maintain friendly sentiments towards each other and 
to make common cause for defence against their foes, adjusting their own 
small differences at a diet of princes (Fiirstentag) to be held at short 
intervals. They met thus for the first time at Diedenheim in 844, then in 847 
at Mersen on the Maas [Meuse], and at Mersen again in 851. With them 
appeared their great vassals, temporal and spiritual. The brothers swore to 
assist one another with counsel and deed against their enemies, and they 
directed that their mutual agreement should be put on record and made 
known among their subjects. But unhappily this act of brotherly concord 


was deficient in honest purpose, for each one was silently watching and 
suspecting the others, as though they had been his worst enemies. 
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Up to this time Ludwig had remained the most loyal of the three to this 
friendly compact ; but in the year 853 he allowed his greed of territory to 
seduce him into an act of treachery towards Charles the Bald. The 
Aquitanians, who had long struggled under the leadership of Pepin — son 
of a brother of the three kings who had died young — against union with 
the dominions of Charles the Bald, appealed to King Ludwig for aid after 
the death of their prince, proposing that he should either become their king 
himself or send one of his sons. The war with the Slavs was assuming ever 
vaster proportions, and Ludwig was unable to quit Germany. He therefore 
despatched his second son, Ludwig the Younger, wdth an army to 
Aquitaine. Charles the Bald was hard pressed by the Northmen at that time, 
and could only spare a small force to oppose the German troops. But the 
expedition of the German monarch’s son to Aquitaine was not the success 
he had anticipated. Only a fraction of the nobility took his part ; another 
party adhered to the son of their late ruler ; others, again, held with Charles 
the Bald. The whole attempt came to nothing. Ludwig was constrained to 
seek safety in a retreat which bore a strong resemblance to flight. The 
Aquitanians returned to their allegiance to Charles the Bald when he had set 
his son, wdio was still a minor, over them as king, and thus assured their 
country of a certain degree of independence. 


The year 855 summoned King Ludwig to fresh martial enterprises. The 
Moravians had become restless and menaced the eastern regions of the 
kingdom with invasion. Ludwig undertook an expedition against Ratislaw, 
their prince, but without effect, for the enemy took refuge in secure fortified 
places behind lofty ramparts of earth. After the king had withdrawn the 
Moravians pressed forward into Germany along the right bank of the 


Danube, pillaging as they came. Ludwig could do little to protect this part 
of the country, as the Slavs were stirring again in the northeast. In the 
succeeding years he had to undertake various small expeditions against the 
Daleminzians, who dwelt between the Elbe and Mulde, and the Czechs of 
Bohemia. The results were in most cases inconsiderable, but even in these 
minor campaigns the German losses in fighting men w/ere heavy. The 
greatest danger with which Ludwig was at that time menaced loomed from 
the east. The whole Slavonic world was in a ferment, and strove to gain 
breathing-space by pressing westwards. 


Under these circumstances we cannot but be surprised that Ludwig thought 
the moment propitious for extensive military operations against Charles the 
Bald. In the kingdom of the West Franks, a terrible state of things prevailed, 
for not only did the Northmen ravage the most fertile regions — especially 
the lowlands of the Loire — almost every year, but in the interior of the 
kingdom the insubordinate nobles were at war with one another and with 
the king. The malcontents of the western kingdom had repeatedly turned 
their eyes towards the German king. When, therefore, in the year 858, he 
received an appeal from many persons of consequence in the kingdom of 
Charles the Bald to deliver them from tlie king’s tyranny and to protect their 
country from the incursions of the heathen, Ludwig gave up the idea of a 
campaign against the Slavs, for which he had already made preparations, 
and marched his army to the west, veiling his dastardly breach of tlie peace 
under many fine phrases. Tlie emperor Lothair had died a short time before, 
and the intervening kingdom of Lorraine had de-H. W. VOL. VII. 2 P 
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scended to his son, Lothair II, a young and incapable ruler, and Ludwig liad 
therefore good reason to hope that he might be able to reunite the major part 
of the dominions of Charlemagne under his own sceptre. He advanced with 
his forces as far as Orleans while Charles the Bald and his nephew Lothair 
were engaged in a joint struggle with the Normans on the banks of the 
Loire. Imagining himself already in secure possession of the western 


kingdom, the king dismissed the greater part of his army, which according 
to ancient custom, could demand to return home after three months service 
in the field. Then the temper of the people suddenly changed. The bulk of 
the Austrasian clergy had remained loyal to Charles the Bald, the temporal 
lords were ill pleased to see that Ludwig governed the country with a strong 
hand, and the soldiers of his army had been guilty of the grave error of 
allowing themselves to perpetrate acts of violence against the country folk. 
Ludwig suddenly found himself deserted by the Austrasian nobles, 
disaffection was rife about him on every side, while troops of vassals were 
gathering round his brother Charles. Suspecting treachery everywhere, he 
took his departure with all possible speed, having reaped nothing from the 
whole campaign beyond a considerable loss of prestige. After protracted 
negotiations a peace was ultimately concluded between Charles and Ludwig 
at Coblenz in 860. The latter was forced to rest content with being spared a 
public humiliation and with the grant of a pardon to the Austrasian nobles 
who had done homage to him. 


THE END OF LOTHAIR 


From the year 860 onwards the affairs of Lorraine occupied the fore-ground 
of political attention for both the German and Austrasian kings. In 855 the 
emperor Lothair died in the monastery of Priim, into which he had retired 
sick and world-weary. His unfilial conduct towards his father appears to 
have weighed heavily upon his spirit and estranged the hearts of others 
from him to such an extent that he never afterwards throve in men’s esteem. 
In accordance with ancient Frankish usage his three sons divided amongst 
them the dominions he had left. Italy and the imperial dignity fell to 
Ludwig 11, the Rhone provinces to Charles, who was yet a minor, and the 
most important share, Lorraine (Lotharingia) proper and Friesland, to 
Lothair II. From the time that he was little more than a boy the young king, 
Lothair, had lived with his father’s connivance in a sort of marriage relation 
with a lady of rank, Waldrada by name, who had borne him several sons. 
After his father’s death he took to wife, not the love of his youth, but 
Thietberga, the daughter of a distinguished Burgundian noble whose 
possessions lay in the Alpine valleys between Italy and the kingdom of the 
West Franks. There was no issue of the marriage, and the king conceived 
the desire to rid himself of his consort that he might marry Waldrada and so 
secure the kingdom to his children. With this object he caused all sorts of 
scandalous rumours to be disseminated about Thietberga, implying that 
before her marriage she had lived in incestuous intercourse with her own 
brother. 


The time-serving clergy of Lorraine, with Archbishop Thietgand of Treves 
and Giinther of Cologne at their head, were venal enough to grant a divorce 
on the ground of these calumnious reports at a synod held at Aachen in the 
year 860, and to condemn the queen to do penance in a 


[} i.e. Emperor Ludwig II ; Louis le D6boanaire being the emperor Ludwig 
I] 
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nunnery. Lothair thereupon celebrated his nuptials with Waldrada with great 
pomp. But both his uncles, Charles the Bald and Ludwig were adverse to 
the divorce, because if Lothair left no legitimate issue they would be tlie 
heirs to his kingdom. At the instigation of Charles the Bald Hincmar, the 
learned and disputatious archbisliop of Kheims, published a pamphlet 
exposing the whole tissue of falsehoods which had been invented to 
Thietberga’s disadvantage and vehemently impugning the proceedings of 
the synod of Aachen. The unhappy queen escaped from her nunnery and 
threw herself upon the protection of Charles ; she also appealed to the pope 
for help. The papal chair was at that time occupied by Nicholas II, a mighty 
prince of the church, who gladly embraced the opportunity thus offered of 
summoning a king before his judgment-seat. He sent legates to Lorraine to 
inquire into the king’s matrimonial affairs at a Frankish synod. But the 
legates were not proof against bribery, and at a synod at Metz in the year 
863 they pronounced in favour of the king. 


Nicholas, learning of the corruptibility of his agents, condemned the 
conclusions of the synod of Metz in a Lateran synod and deposed the 
archbishops of Treves and Cologne. A lengthy and repulsive controversy on 
the subject of the royal divorce ensued in Lorraine, finding an echo even in 
the chambers where the women sat spinning. Lothair was forced to bow to 
the pope’s will, and his consort Thietberga returned to his court. But he 
presently began to live with Waldrada again, although he could not procure 
the church’s sanction to a divorce and a marriage with his mistress. This 
scandalous quarrel, which kept the mind of all the western world in a state 
of agitation, was still dragging its length along when Nicholas II died in 
867. Lothair hoped that he might gain his end with the new pope Adrian II, 
and with the object in view he undertook a journey to Italy in 869. At his 
interview with the pope he swore, to the horror of all pious souls, an oath 
notoriously false, declaring that in recent years he had avoided all 
commerce with Waldrada. But the new pope, who held the king in profound 
contempt on account of his corrupt morals, also refused to grant the 
divorce, and could be brought to promise no more than that he would 
inquire into the matter once again in a synod which he would summon to 
meet at Rome. Lothair died of a raging fever on Ids homeward way, and his 


devout contemporaries saw in his death the divine judgment on his crime. 
His children were not recognised by the law, and his dominions therefore 
passed to the other monarchs who were of kin to him. His brother, the 
emperor Ludwig II, was childless, so that Ludwig the German and Charles 
the Bald were the only heirs whom it was necessary to take into account. 


Charles thk 1;.vi 
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[869-870 A.D.] LUDWIG AND CHARLES DIVIDE LOTHAIR’s 
POSSESSIONS (870 A.D.) 


At the time of Lothair’s unlooked for decease the king of the East Franks 
was engaged in a war against the Slavs. His eldest son, Carloman [or 
Carlmann], had for years been warring on Ratislaw, prince of Moravia, and 
had gained some successes. The Czechs also frequently made excursions 
into Bavaria at this period, carrying the inhabitants of the country away into 
captivity. Ludwig therefore resolved to attack the Czechs all along the line 
in one great campaign. In the August of 869 his armies were equipped and 
ready to march against the foe. His second son, Lud-wig the Younger, was 
to attack the Sorbs, he himself in concert with his son Carloman was to 
reduce the Moravians to subjection once more. At this juncture he suddenly 
fell sick of a serious malady at Ratisbon ; and his third son, Charles, as yet 
untried in arms, led the army to join Carloman in his stead. The war was 
conducted with success at all points. The Sorbs were compelled to submit. 
The German warriors attacked the Moravians behind their apparently 
impassable earthworks, burned many places to the ground, and returned 
home laden with spoil. 


Meanwhile, Charles the Bald was making haste to take possession of 
Lothair’s dominions. He had been busy with defensive measures against the 
Norman pirates, when the news of his nephew’s death was brought to him. 
The emperor Ludwig II, Lothair’s brother, Vas far away and his forces were 


insignificant, and the reports of Ludwig’s illness sounded so unfavourable 
that there seemed no chance of his recovery ; so that Charles the Bald 
hoped that he might succeed in making himself Lothair’s sole heir. He 
hurried to Metz, where he had himself crowned king of Lorraine, and 
thence proceeded to Aachen to receive the homage of the nobles. Very few 
of the nobles, however, presented themselves. He then ventured to encroach 
upon the kingdom of the East Franks, for he took possession of Alsace, 
which Lothair had previously ceded to Ludwig in return for the assurance 
of his support in his matrimonial quarrel. 


But Charles the Bald was not destined long to enjoy his bloodless victory ; 
for Ludwig recovered and threatened him with war unless he consented to a 
fraternal division of the dominions left by Lothair. Thus came about the 
famous partition treaty, which was concluded at Mersen in the year 870. By 
this treaty one-half of Lorraine fell to the western kingdom, and the other to 
the eastern. The boundary line ran southwards from the mouth of the Maas 
[Meuse], following the course of the river for some distance until it reached 
Ourthe, then crossed to the middle Moselle, just touched upon the Marne, 
and then ran along the Saone to the level of the Lake of Geneva. Thus, east 
Lorraine, Alsace, and north Burgundy, passed to Germany. The Treaty of 
Mersen was a corollary to the Treaty of Verdun ; all the purely Germanic 
elements of the population were now combined with the eastern kingdom, 
and the way was prepared for the formation of two great states and nations, 
the one Germanic and the other Romance. 


LAST YEARS OP LUDWIG THE GERMAN 


In the latter years of his life. King Ludwig was afflicted by the same 
misfortune which he and his brothers had conspired to bring upon their 
father ; for his grown-up sons rebelled against him. He had early conferred 
upon them a share in the sovereignty of parts of his dominions, and after his 
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kingdom had been considerably aggrandised by the Treaty of Mersen, they 
demanded a corresponding extension of their dominions. Carloman, the 
eldest, ruled Bavaria almost as an independent kingdom, and therefore 
received a considerable accession of territory. The younger sons, Ludwig 
and Charles, felt themselves aggrieved by this proceeding, and refused to 
render obedience to their father any longer. This occurrence took place at an 
unpropitious time for the king, as the Moravian prince, Suatopluk, had just 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon a Bavarian contingent. Under these 
circumstances Ludwig endeavoured to come to a compromise with his sons. 
In a diet at Forchheim they were reconciled to him, on condition that they 
should all share equally in the heritage of Lorraine. Thereupon a great 
expedition against the INIoravians was undertaken in 872. But fortune did 
not favour the Germans. A detachment of Saxons, at variance among 
themselves, was worsted in battle and turned back in shameful rout, and 
another army, under the command of Bishop Arno of Wiirzburg, came back 
with heavy loss and without having accomplished its object. Carloman was 
attacked in the rear by the Moravians, and forced to beat a retreat with 
heavy loss. The king himself was unable to take part in the war, being busy 
with the affairs of Italy. 


A grievous domestic trouble was soon added to these military reverses. His 
two younger sons conceived the criminal design of dethroning their father, 
and holding him in captivity. The project came to light as by a miracle. 
Charles, burdened with an evil conscience, was seized with a fit of the 
epileptic disease from which he suffered, and betrayed part of his secret, 
probably during the convulsions. According to the ideas of the time, it was 
believed that the devil had entered into him, and he was taken to church, 
where the clergy tried to cure him by prayers and exorcisms. The sight of 
his brother’s ravings wrought such an effect on the mind of Ludwig the 
Younger that, stricken with remorse, he confessed their design to his father. 
The king refrained from punishing his sons ; he was reconciled to them 
again, and left his dispositions for the succession unaltered. Grown wise by 
such experiences, he thenceforth granted his sons a fuller measure of 
independence in their subordinate dominions. 


About the end of Ludwig’s reign a peace was concluded with the Danes, to 
his great satisfaction. After King Horik’s death his two sons declared their 
willingness to enter into a compact with Ludwig, whom they were prepared 
to honour as a father, to the effect that the Eider should constitute the 
boundary between the two kingdoms, and that the two nations should 
thenceforward live in peaceful intercourse with one another. On this basis a 
peace was concluded, greatly to the benefit of missionary enterprise in 
particular. The archiepiscopal see of Hamburg and Bremen was at that time 
governed by Rimbert, a pupil of Anskar’s, who worked in complete 
harmony with the spirit of his predecessor. He endured the hardships of 
many sea-voyages, labouring to spread Christianity among the Danes and 
Swedes. 


In the following year the long war with the Moravians was also brouglit to a 
close. A Moravian embassy appeared at Forchheim in 874 to sue for peace. 
Prince Suatopluk undertook to render fealty to the king of Germany and to 
pay a regular annual tribute. From a German province Moravia thus became 
a feudal state under German suzerainty, an alteration which must be 
reckoned almost as a defeat for Ludwig. 


In the last year of Ludwig’s life an event took place to which lie had latterly 
devoted his whole attention. The Italian emperor Ludwig II died and left no 
heir, and the throne of the Roman Empire thus fell vacant. Both Ludwig 
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and Charles the Bald laid claim to this dignity. Engelberga, the widow of 
the deceased monarch, favoured the German king, who had made an 
agreement with her at Trent in 872 to the effect that his eldest son Carloman 
should be the successor of Ludwig II ; Pope John VIII, on the contrar}’-, 
wished to confer the succession upon Charles the Bald. When the news of 
Ludwig II’s death reached Rome the pope immediately despatched an 
embassy to the king.of the West Franks and invited him to come and be 
crowned emperor. On the other hand a convocation of Lombard nobles, at 


which the Empress Engelberga was present, declared in favour of the king 
of Germany. 


Charles the Bald outwitted his rival by the celerity of his action, for no 
more than four weeks after he had received the tidings of the emperor’s 
death he and his army stood upon Italian soil. But his way to Rome was 
barred by the sons of Ludwig, for Charles was in Italy at the time, and 
Carloman hurried thither from Bavaria with an army. By gross imposture, 
however, Charles the Bald contrived to render his opponents harmless ; he 
concluded a compact with Carloman, according to which they were both to 
leave Italy, taking their armies with them, and the fate of that country was 
then to be decided by amicable agreement between the two kings. When 
Carloman, relying on this compact, had withdrawn from Italy, Charles the 
Bald hastened to Rome and there received the imperial crown from the 
pope in return for lavish gifts and promises. This clumsy fraud so enraged 
Ludwig the German that he undertook an expedition against the kingdom of 
the West Franks, not with a view to the conquest of the country but in order 
to compel his brother to come back from Italy and make a fair arrangement 
with him. But the old king himself was summoned home by mournful 
tidings ; his wife Imma, the loyal companion of so many years, had died 
after protracted suffering, and her death plunged him into profound 
dejection. He nevertheless determined to await his brother’s return and then 
march against him with his sons at the head of a well-found army. But the 
projected expedition never came to pass, for Ludwig died soon after, in 
August, 876. The momentous question whether the imperial dignity and the 
sovereignty of Italy should pass to the kingdom of the West Franks or that 
of the East Franks thus remained undecided. 


In retrospect the total result of the reign of Ludwig the German is seen to be 
not unfavourable. Amidst severe struggles he maintained his dominions 
intact at almost every point, and secured a valuable accession of territory 
from those left by Lothair II. Moreover the first vehement onslaught of the 
Slavonic races on the eastern division of the Frankish Empire had been 
successfully repulsed. 


THE SONS OF LUDWIG THE GERMAN; CHARLES THE FAT (876-887 
A.D.) 


After the death of Ludwig his three sons undertook the government 
conjointly. Carloman regarded Bavaria as his proper heritage, and hoped to 
win Italy and the imperial crown into the bargain. Charles the Fat reigned in 
Swabia, and Ludwig the Younger ruled over the northern provinces of the 
kingdom. This tripartite division was agreed upon by the three brothers at a 
meeting at Riess, but it had hardly time to take effect, for the assaults of 
foes from without and other grave disasters followed in such rapid 
succession that they were fully employed in remedying immediate evils. 


No sooner did Charles the Bald receive the welcome tidings of his brother’s 
death than he made ready to rob his East Frankish nephews ; 
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he was eager to seize upon the whole of the dominions left by Lothair II, 
and to gain possession of the intervening kingdom of Lorraine as well as of 
the imperial crown. Though his own country was at this time suffering 
grievously at the hands of the Northmen, he led his army into Lorraine and 
occupied the important cities of Cologne and Aachen. But he had mistaken 
the character of Ludwig the younger, who was one of the last vigorous 
offshoots of the mighty Carlovingian breed, a valiant soldier and a 
sagacious leader. Charles allowed Ludwig to decoy him into giving battle 
under disadvantageous conditions at Andernach, and suffered a severe de- 
feat, in which the greater part of the West Frankish army was put to the 
sword and many nobles were taken prisoners or robbed of their costly robes 
and jewels. Many of them were obliged to return home without even their 
weapons, and their cowardly king saved himself by shameful flight. 


After Charles the Bald had come back to his kingdom the Norman pest 
began anew. The pirates could only be induced to withdraw by the payment 
of a huge sum of money, which Charles levied upon the whole country 


under the name of the Norman Tax {Normanne7isteuer} . Soon afterwards 
an urgent appeal for help reached him from Italy, from the pope, who was 
suffering at one and the same time under the oppression of the Saracens and 
of the Italian nobles. The latter were at permanent feud with him, and did 
not even respect the churches and the consecrated vessels. Charles was not 
profoundly touched by the pope’s entreaties, but he was keenly alive to the 
fear that some Italian noble might set the imperial crown upon his own 
head, and therefore, in spite of the desperate state of his own country, he 
resolved to make a fresh military expedition into Italy. In the summer of 
877 he held a convocation of lords temporal and spiritual at Quierzy, to take 
counsel with them on the subject of the Roman expedition. Most of them 
tried to dissuade him from it, urging the miseries under which his own 
kingdom was suffering ; but Charles, nevertheless, started for Italy at the 
head of an army. 


Pope John VIII, who had but shortly before confirmed Charles’ election to 
the imperial dignity at a synod held at Ravenna, hastened to Pavia to meet 
him. There they were also met by the alarming news that King Carloman 
had come in haste with an army from the kingdom of the East Franks, and 
was already in upper Italy. The feeble monarch’s timorous spirit made him 
welcome the further tidings which came from his own country, to the effect 
that the nobles whom he had left behind in the kingdom of the West Franks 
were conspiring against him. He hurried back to his own dominions in hot 
haste, without waiting to confront his adversary ; and the pope had to go 
home with his purpose unachieved. 


Death overtook the West Frankish monarch suddenly as he was crossing the 
Alps. The rumour ran that Zedekiah, his Jewish physician in ordinary, had 
poisoned him with a powder administered as medicine. Despised by all and 
loved by none, the king departed this life in the forty-sixth year of his age, a 
man wholly vile, as his contemporaries said, and one whom the annalist of 
Fuldac calls “timorous as a hare.” 


LUDWIG THE YOUNGER 


Carloman meanwhile remained in upper Italy. WAhen the news of the death 
of Charles the Bald reached him he addressed a letter to the pope, 
requesting him to bestow upon him the imperial dignity in return for the 
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customary promises. Negotiations on the subject had nearly come to their 
conclusion when an infectious malady broke out among the German forces 
and Carloman fell a victim to it. The army had to retreat hastily across the 
Alps, carrying their sick king in a litter. This admirable prince was not 
destined to recover. Like all the sons of Ludwig the German, he had a 
tendency to brain disease and paralysis, inherited probably from their 
mother Imma. From this time forward he lived on one of his estates at 
Getting in Bavaria. Later the unhappy man was smitten with a paralytic 
stroke which deprived him of the power of speech and motion. He died in 
the autumn of 880, after languishing for three years in a condition which 
rendered him incapable of discharging any of the functions of government. 
There was no issue of his marriage, but he had an illegitimate son, the 
offspring of a liaison with a lady of 


rank, upon whom he had conferred the Mark of Carinthia during his illness. 
All his contemporaries agree in describing Carloman as a prince of great 
valour and exceptional ability, and the decline of his powers in the prime of 
life as a great misfortune for the empire. 


From the year 877 onwards Ludwig the Younger, second son of Ludwig the 
German, reigned practically alone, and ruled with great vigour and sagacity. 
He first came to a good understanding with the kingdom of the West 
Franks, where a son of Charles the Bald, Louis the Stammerer, had 
ascended the throne. The weak health of the latter prevented him from 
conducting the war in person, and he therefore endeavoured to come to 


terms with the eastern kingdom. For this purpose he met Ludwig the 
Younger at Fouron in the north of Lorraine, and in an interview at that place 
ratified the treaty concluded with the king of the East Franks at Mersen in 
870 and resigned all pretensions to the imperial dignity. Almost 
immediately after the king of the West Franks fell ill of a grievous malady, 
of which he died in the following year, leaving as heirs to his kingdom two 
sons still under age. Hence the ambitious King Ludwig the Younger readily 
conceived the idea of winning the Austrasian crown for himself and so 
uniting all the dominions of Charlemagne once more under his own sceptre. 
The same idea suggested itself to many a West Frankish noble. The 
influential abbot Gauzlin of St. Germains and Count Conrad of Paris tried 
to convince their fellow-countrymen that Ludwig the Younger, whose 
prowess in the battle of Andernach was still held in the liveliest 
remembrance, ought to be chosen king. A large number of nobles, having 
arrived in council at a resolution to this effect, sent messengers to invite 
Ludwig to take possession of the country. He replied by entering it at the 
head of an army, but failed to find favour in the eyes of the people because 
he allowed his soldiers to pillage as ruthlessly as the Normans had done. 
There was another party among the Austrasian nobles, who desired to 
preserve the 
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crown to the sons of Louis the Stammerer. They therefore offered Ludwig 
the Younger compensation in the form of the western part of Lorraine, 
which had fallen to the share of the western kingdom in the Treaty of 
Mersen. He acquiesced in this arrangement, and the crown was conferred 
on Louis and Carloman, the sons of Louis the Stammerer, conjointly. But 
the misery of the western kingdom was only just beginning. Boson, the 
ambitious count of Provence, son-in-law of the emperor Ludwig II, rebelled 
and exalted his county into an independent kingdom, and an important part 
of the monarchy was thus lost. And, to add evil to evil, the Normans 
renewed their pirate incursions. 


After the conclusion of the treaty Ludwig the Younger proceeded to 
Bavaria, to secure the heritage of his brother, who, though sick to death, 
was still alive ; and deprived the impotent ruler of his dominion, leaving 
him only his estates. Returning from Bavaria to the western portion of his 
kingdom, he again conceived the idea of conquering the neighbour state 
with which he had just concluded a treaty. He marched into the country, and 
came everywhere upon the traces of Norse devastations. Even the local 
nobles held aloof from him, and he realised that this was no time for the 
Frankish Empire to rend its own flesh in fratricidal strife, but that all its 
united forces ought to be directed towards expelling the pirates from its 
borders. For this reason when he found himself confronted by a West 
Frankish army he did not offer battle but professed his readiness to renew 
the peace. A fresh compact was made in 880, by which Ludwig again 
renounced his pretensions to the western kingdom in return for the cession 
of some frontier districts in Lorraine. By this agreement four Lorraine 
bishoprics — Liege, Cambray, Toul, and Verdun — fell to the eastern 
kingdom. The boundary line now started from the Schelde, and thence 
passed over to the Maas where that river makes its way out of the Ardennes, 


then trended westwards in a wide sweep, running about halfway between 
the Maas and Marne, and finally turned towards the southern end of Alsace. 
By this treaty the whole of Lorraine passed to Germany, and her 
predominance was thus assured for a long time to come. 


Ludwig the Younger promptly set to work to rid his territory of the 
Northern pirates. The latter had established themselves at the mouth of the 
Schelde, where they had constructed strong bulwarks, behind which they 
were wont to place their ships in shelter while they perpetrated their ravages 
upon the country. Godefrid, king of the Danes, was even then making his 
way back to his ships, laden with rich spoils from a raid inland. Ludwig 
overtook the robber horde on the march, and inflicted such a severe defeat 
upon them that five thousand of the enemy were left on the field and the 
remainder took to flight. 


As the king was returning from the scene of his victory he was met by 
tidings of disaster which plunged him into profound grief. A Saxon levy 
(Heerbann) had succumbed to a surprise of the Northmen. The latter had 
made an attack on the Elbe district, not far from Hamburg. A Saxon 
detachment had hastened thither, but had been dispersed by an unexpectedly 
high tide and so hemmed in between the arms of the river that it fell a helj)- 
less victim to the Northmen, who assailed it on all sides from their ships. 
Bruno, the commander and the king’s brother-in-law, was slain, together 
with many bishops and counts, and many nobles were carried into captivity. 


From this time forward the king, once so energetic, gradually succumbed to 
the malady to which his brother Carloman had fallen a victim. For two 
years he was obliged to watch idly the miseries of his country from 
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army. He lived on till the year 882. He had married Liutgard, a daughter of 
Liudolf, count of Saxony, from whom the royal house of Saxony claims 


descent. His son, whom he had destined to succeed him, fell from a window 
in Ratisbon in the year 879 and broke his neck. An illegitimate son, Hugo 
by name, had already fallen in the battle against the Northmen on the 
Schelde. 


RAVAGES OF THE NORTHMEN 


During the two years in which Ludwig the Younger was slowly pining away 
the kingdom became a scene of woe indeed. Charles the Fat, the third son 
of Ludwig the German, might have been expected to assume the 
government of the kingdom ; but, unlike his energetic brothers, he was 


of feeble intellect, and had suffered from epilepsy from his youth up. As 
long as his brother was alive he concerned himself solely with the affairs of 
Swabia and Italy, so that for two years Germany was practically without a 
ruler. The state of the kingdom answered to this defect. The Northmen came 
back to the Schelde and the mouth of the Rhine, and thence made predatory 
excursions, directed indeed for the most part against the Austrasian 
kingdom, but occasionally touching upon German territory. They soon 
afterwards sailed up the Waal with a large fleet, got as far as Xanten, and 
proceeded to establish themselves at Nimeguen, the imperial seat of 
Charlemagne. This roused the sick king Ludwig to hasten with an army to 
the Rhine ; but, unable to expel the invaders by force of arms, he was 
obliged to grant them permission to withdraw unmolested ; and in their 
retreat they set fire to the castle of Charlemagne. Only a portion of the 
Norse host left for the winter, another portion overran the coasts of the 
kingdom of the West Franks and spread hideous devastation through the 
country. With the spring of 881 the swarms of Northmen again made their 
appearance. This time their depredations were confined in the main to the 
districts about the Schelde and Somme. And now once again the sick king 
of Germany appeared on the scene with a detachment of his army, and 
arranged a meeting with Louis, the king of the West Franks, to take counsel 
with him for combined defence against the Northmen, for the unhappy man 
was incapable of taking the command of his army in the field. The sight of 
the horrors perpetrated by the Northmen so inflamed the West Frank 
warriors and their youthful king that they flung themselves upon the robber 
hordes and gained a brilliant victory at Saucourt on the Somme in 881. Joy 
at this fortunate event inspired a contemporary writer, a cleric without 
doubt, with the famous Ludwigslied, a noble monument of old German 
poetry. The Northmen then left the territory of the West Franks, but only to 


sail up the Meuse immediately and continue their ravages on East Frankish 
soil, where the king’s illness gave them little cause for fear. At Elsloo, not 
far from Maestricht, 


Ludwig the Younger 
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in the vicinity of a royal palace, they constructed a great camp to protect 
their ships, and thence undertook raids on the cities of the Rhine, as yet 
untrodden ground to them, under the leadership of their chieftain kings 
(heerhonige) Godefrid and Siegfrid. Cologne and Bonn were burned, 
Aachen laid waste, the palace of Charlemagne there set on fire, and the 
famous Marierikirche turned into a stable ; the abbeys of Malmedy, Stablo, 
and Priim then fell mto their hands and were stripped of all their treasures. 
Wherever the Northmen came they set the houses alight and slaughtered the 
inhabitants. The country-folk often gathered together in troops for self- 
defence, but they were generally surrounded by the practised Northmen 
warriors, who regaled themselves with the torments in which their victims 
perished. Smitten with the sight of so much misery, the sick king sent an 
army to the Maas, but the news of his death overtook it and it soon turned 
homewards. 


In the following year, 882, the Northmen laid waste the district along the 
Moselle. The German king whom they had dreaded was no longer alive, 
and they therefore gave themselves up without concern to the work of 
plunder. In a little while the whole region between the Maas, Moselle, and 
Rhine was a scene of wreck and blackened ruins ; the cities of Treves and 
iNTetz were destroyed by fire. The archbishop of Treves and the bishop of 
Metz, together with a few of the neighbouring nobles, collected a small 
army ; but they were defeated, and the bishop of Metz himself fell in the 
battle. The unhappy inhabitants of the country turned in despair to Louis, 
the young king of the West Franks and the victor of Saucourt, and declared 
themselves willing to elect him their king. This offer he declined by a 
reference to existing treaties, but moved with compassion he sent an army 
to expel the Normans. Never before had Germany fallen upon such evil 
days. 


At the time of Ludwig’s death Charles the Fat, the heir to his kingdom, was 
in Italy, where he had spent most of his time during the period of meas- 
ureless misery which had laid his country waste. Pope John VIII, under 
other circumstances no friend to the German branch of the Carlovingians, 
had summoned him thither because he was the only prince who, as wearer 
of the imperial crown, could guarantee at least the possibility of protection 
to the church. After protracted negotiations over the conditions upon which 
he was to receive the crown — dealing in the main with the long-claimed 
papal territory and definite sovereign rights therein — Charles the Fat had 
been crowned emperor at Rome in February, 881. But the pope, who was so 
harassed by his quarrelsome nobles and by the close neighbourhood of the 
Saracens that his life was hardly safe, found himself in no better plight than 
before ; for in spite of all his urgent appeals Charles the Fat stayed in upper 
Italy and made no preparations for coming to Rome. Pope John VIII met his 
end soon afterwards, being assassinated at Rome in the year 882. (^ 


CHARLES THE FAT (882-887 A.D.) 


Charles the Fat [or the Thick], youngest son of Ludwig the German, 
inherited in 882, on the death of his childless brother, Ludwig the Younger, 
all the German and Lorraine territory, with the exception of Burgundy ; and 
in 884, also France, properly the inheritance of Charles the Simple, whose 
two elder brothers were dead, but who being the issue of a marriage 
pronounced illegal by the pope, and, on account of his imbecility, being 
recognised by the French themselves as incapable of succeeding to the 
tlirone. 
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Charles the Fat easily took possession of the country, and before long 
reunited France with Germany, in which he was greatly assisted by the 


pope, to whom he secretly made great concessions, in order to be 
acknowledged by him as legitimate heir to the crown. 


Charles the Fat was good-natured and indolent. His favourite project, the 
restoration of the empire as it stood under Charlemagne, he sought to realise 
by means of bribes and promises, treaties of peace, and other transactions, 
perfectly in conformity with his character, in which he ever unhesitatingly 
sacrificed honour to interest. The same means that had succeeded with the 
pope he imagined would prove equally successful in treating with the 
Northmen, who, after the death of Luclwig the Younger, renewed their 
depredations under Godefrid, and laid the Rhine country waste. The palace 
of Charlemagne at Aachen was converted by them into a stable. Bishop 
Wala fell bravely fighting at the head of an unequal force before the gates of 
Metz. The cities on the banks of the Rhine were burned to the ground, and 
the whole country between Liege, Cologne, and Mainz, laid desolate. At 
length Siegfrid, the brother of Godefrid, was induced to withdraw his 
ravaging hordes by the gift of two thousand pounds of gold, and for the 
additional sum of twelve thousand pounds of silver (to defray which 
Charles the Fat seized all the treasures of the churches) consented to a truce 
of twelve years. Godefrid was, moreover, formally invested with Friesland 
as a fief of the empire. The Northmen, however, notwithstanding these 
stipulations, continued their depredations, advanced as far as the Moselle, 
and destroyed the city of Treves, but were suddenly attacked, in the forest 
of Ardennes, by the charcoalmen and peasants, and ten thousand of them 
cut to pieces [883 a.d.]. Charles now became anxious to free himself from 
his troublesome vassal in Friesland, and the Markgraf Henry, who guarded 
the frontier at Grabfeld against the Sorbs, brother to Poppo, duke of 
Thuringia, the confidant of the emperor, invited Godefrid to a meeting, at 
which he caused him to be treacherously murdered. Godefrid’s brother-in- 
law, the bastard Hugo, was also taken prisoner and deprived of sight. These 
acts of violence and treason were no sooner perpetrated than the Northmen, 
glowing with revenge, rushed like a torrent over the country and laid it 
waste on every side, forcing their way in immense hordes up the Rhine, the 
Maas, and the Seine. On the Rhine they were opposed by Adalbert, of the 
race of Babenberg (Bamberg). e 


In the autumn of the year 885 a great Norse fleet, consisting of ships large 
and small, almost without number, and carrying an army of between thirty 
and forty thousand men, sailed up the Seine as far as Paris, even then a 
flourishing city. Under the leadership of Bishop Gauzlin and Count Eudes 
of Paris, the inhabitants hastily repaired the old fortifications and collected 
a little army of some hundreds, which was brought into the city to defend it. 
The Northmen encamped round about Paris and made their first attempt to 
storm the city in November, 885, by a violent assault which lasted two days. 
The Normans were obliged to withdraw to collect wood in the country 
round for the construction of new siege instruments. In January, 886, they 
made a fresh assault which lasted for three days, and were again repulsed 
by the garrison. The siege lasted into the summer of 886. The besieged were 
reduced to more desperate straits still by a flood which destroyed the Seine 
bridge, and thus caused the strong tower situated on its farther side to fall 
into the hands of the Northmen. After this Count Eudes stole through the 
cordon of the enemy to implore help of the emperor. Charles had hitherto 
calmly left the city to its fate ; but now he summoned a diet and proclaimed 
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a great advance upcMi Paris. When, in the August of 886, a mighty armj/ 
marched upon Paris, all men expected that a great battle would be fought 
there under the eyes of the emperor. Charles, however, preferred to 
purchase the withdrawal of the enemy. The treaty which he concluded with 
the Northmen was an insult to the former might of France. The enemy 
declared that they could not withdraw during the winter season, and he 
therefore gave Burgundy to them for winter quarters, and undertook to pay 
them seven hundred pounds in gold in the following spring. And then the 
great Ger-man army marched home without having struck a blow. This act 
of disgraceful cowardice enraged the army and the nation, and deprived 
Charles of the last remnant of his reputation. Moreover all kinds of evil 
reports were current concerning him among the people. It was said that by 
the help of the pope he intended to legitimise his illegitimate son Bernard, 
and to procure the succession for him.’ 


In the east, he also allowed the Slavs to gain ground, and neglected to 
support his nephew Arnulf, who could with difficulty defend himself 
against Suatopluk, who continued to extend his dominions ; at the same 
time, the sons of the old markgrafs Engelschalk and Wilhelm declared war 
against each other, and Aribo, a son of the former, went over to the 
Moravians. Suatopluk was victorious on the Dan-ube, and laid the country 
waste, until Charles appeared in person to beg for peace, which was 
concluded in 884 on the Tulnerfeld. This monarch proved himself as weak 
and despicable in his private as in his public character, by carrying on a 
scandalous suit against 


his wife, Ricardis, whom he accused of an adulterous connection with his 
chancellor, Bishop Liutward, and who proved her innocence by ordeal, by 
passing unharmed through fire in a waxen dress. 


The great vassals of the empire, some of whom beheld in the fall of a 
sovereign they justly despised that of the Carlovingian dynasty and their 
own aggrandisement, whilst others were influenced by their dislike of the 
treaties entered into with foreign powers, the pope and the Northmen, and 
by an anxiety to make reparation for the loss of their national honour, 
convoked a great diet at Tribur in the valley of the Rhine, and deprived 
Charles of his crown (887 a.d.), a degradation he survived but one year. 


Charles the Simple 


(From a French cut of 1832) 


ARNULF (887-899 A.D.) 


The Anti-Carlovingian party was partly successful. The French made 
choice of Eudes, count of Paris, as successor to the crown, whilst the lower 
Burgundians in the Nether-Rhone-land (Aries) elected Boson, the son of 
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Ludwig, and the upper Burgundians in the Western Alps, Count Rudolf, a 
descendant of the Welti. In Italy the dukes Guido of Spoleto and Berengar 
of Friuli made themselves so independent, that they even set themselves up 
as competitors, through the favour of the pope, for the imperial crown. The 
Germans alone remained faithful to the Carlovingian house, and elected, to 
the exclusion of Charles the Simple, who was still alive, Arnulf, the young 
and energetic, but illegitimate son of Carloman, a brother of Charles the 
Fat, who had greatly distinguished himself as duke of Bavaria against the 
Slavs. The consideration in which he was held was so great, that Eudes 
came to Worms to do homage to him as emperor, a ceremony with which 
Arnulf contented himself, the Northmen and Slavs affording him no 
opportunity for recalling his rebellious subjects to their allegiance. 


Fresh hostilities instantly broke out on the part of the Northmen, who made 
an irruption into Lorraine, and after a bloody engagement defeated the 
Germans near Maestricht, where the archbishop of Mainz, who had 
marched against them at the head of his vassals, fell. Arnulf now took the 
field in person, and a dreadful battle ensued near Lyons, where the 


Northmen had encamped, in which Arnulf, perceiving that the German 
cavalry were unable to cope with the Norse foot-soldiers, who fought with 
unexampled dexterity, was the first to spring from his saddle ; all the nobles 
of the arrier-ban followed his example, and the contest became a thick fray, 
in which the combatants strove hand to hand. Victory sided with the 
Germans. Siegfrid and Godefrid fell on the field of battle, with several 
thousands of their followers, whose bodies also choked up the course of the 
Dyle, across which they had attempted to escape. Arnulf, in gratitude for 
this deliverance, made a great pilgrimage, and ordained that this day, St. 
Gilgentag, the 1st of September, should be kept as an annual festival. The 
Northmen, panic-struck by this fearful catastrophe, henceforward avoided 
the Rhine, but made much more frequent inroads into the west of France. 


Arnulf had also fresh struggles to sustain against the Slavs ; the Abodriti 
crossed the frontiers and laid the country waste. The loyalty of Poppo and 
of the house of Babenberg, who had been in such close alliance with 
Charles the Fat, and who now found themselves neglected, became more 
than doubtful, and Arnulf was constrained to remove the former from his 
government. Engelschalk the Younger also proved faithless, seduced one of 
Arnulf’s daughters, and then took refuge in Moravia. He was subsequently 
pardoned, and appointed to guard the Austrian frontier. 


As a means of securing the eastern frontier of his empire, Arnulf made 
peace and entered into an alliance with Suatopluk, prince of Moravia, who 
was a Christian, in the hope that the foundation of a great Christian Slavian 
kingdom might eventually prove an effectual bulwark against the irruptions 
of their heathen brethren in that quarter. The Slavian Maharanen or 
Moravians had been converted to Christianity by St. Cyril and St. 
Methodius, who had visited them from Greece. Borziuoi, prince of 
Bohemia, being also induced to receive baptism by Suatopluk, his pagan 
subjects drove him from the throne, and he placed himself (with his wife, 
St. Ludmilla) under the protection of Suatopluk and Arnulf. Arnulf now 
gave Suatopluk Bohemia to hold in fee, and unlimited command on the 
eastern frontier. As a proof of their amity, Suatopluk became sponsor to 
Arnulf’s son, to whom he gave his name, Suatopluk, or Zwentibold ; their 
friendship proved, nevertheless, of but short duration. The Moravian, 
perceiving that he could not retain his authority over the Slavs so long as he 


preserved his amicable relations with Germany, yielded to the national 
hatred, whilst at the same time he gave 
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fresli assurances of amity to the emperor (892 a.d.). He was also supported 
in his projects by a great conspiracy among the Germans. The thankless 
Engelschalk again plotted treason, in which he was upheld by Hildegarde, 
the maiden daughter of Louis the German, the last of the legitimate 
descendants of Charlemagne, whilst the Italians, who dreaded Arnulfs 
threatened presence in their country, were not slow in their endeavours to 
incite the Moravian to open rebellion. Arnulf, however, discovered the 
conspiracy, caused Engelschalk to be deprived of sight, and imprisoned 
Hildegarde at Chiemsee, but afterwards restored, her to liberty. 


An unexpected ally now came to Arnulfs assistance against Suatopluk. At 
that period there appeared in ancient Pannonia, first peopled by the 
Lombards, and at a later date by the Avars, a nation named in their own 
language Magyars, or Hungarians (strangers), from whom the country 
derived its name, or Huns, as they were at that time termed by the Germans, 
who imagined that they again beheld in them the Huns of former times. 
They were pagans, wild and savage in their habits, and extraordinary riders. 
Leo, the Grecian emperor, had called them to his assistance against the 
Bulgarians, and they at first settled under seven leaders (among whom the 
most distinguished was one named Arpad), each of whom erected a fort or 
hurg/ in the country known from that circumstance as Siebenburgen, but 
not long after turned westward and threatened Moravia. Arnulf formed an 
alliance with them, but never, as he has been accused, invited them into 
Germany, and Suatopluk, perceiving himself pressed on both sides, gladly 
remained at peace (894 a.d.). 


ARNULF ENTERS ITALY 


In Italy, Guido of Spoleto was victorious over Berengar of Friuli, and in 891 
was crowned emperor by the pope, Stephen V. He died in 894, and his son 
Lambert also received the imperial crown, from Pope Formosus. Arnulf had 
been acknowledged emperor throughout the north, but not having been 
anointed or crowned by the pope, his right was liable to be disputed by 
Guido, and being entreated by both Berengar and Formosus, the latter of 
whom was held in derision by the insolent Spoletan, he resolved to march at 
the head of a powerful force into Italy. He has been blamed for quitting 
Germany, at that period not entirely tranquillised, and exposing himself and 
his army to the hot climate and diseases of Italy, and to the treachery of the 
inhabitants, which might easily have been turned upon themselves, and 
never could have endangered him on this side of the Alps. Arnulfs visit to 
Italy, the first so-termed pilgrimage to Rome which was undertaken with 
the double aim of having the ceremony of an imperial coronation performed 
and of receiving the oath of fealty from his rebellious vassals, has been 
regarded as a misfortune, because visits to Rome became from this period 
customary, and ever proved disastrous to the empire. But judgment ought to 
be given according to the difference of times and circumstances. The union 
between the people of Lombardy and of Rome was not so close at that time 
as it be-came at a later period ; no Italian national interest had as yet sprung 
up in opposition to that of Germany ; the Italians were uninfluenced by a 
desire of separating themselves from the empire, as in later times, but were 
rather inclined to assert their right over it. Guido, who was connected with 
the Carlovingians, attempted to turn the separation that had taken place 
between the northern nations to advantage, and appropriated to himself the 
title of emperor; and, as far as these circumstances are concerned, Arnulfs 
visit 
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to Italy appears to be justified. The visits undertaken at a later period to 
Rome were, on the other hand, unjustifiable in every respect, by their 
imposing, as will hereafter be seen, a foreign ruler on Lombardy and Rome, 
whose union had become gradually stronger, and whose erection into an 
independent state, to which they were entitled by their geographical 
position and by their similarity in language and manners, was ever 
prevented by fresh invasions. 


Arnulf crossed the Alps, 894 a.d. Ambrosius, graf of Lombardy, clos-ing 
the gates of Bergamo against him, he took the city by storm, and hanged his 
faithless vassal at the gate. His further progress was impeded by the 
treachery of Eudes, the French king, who took advantage of his absence to 
arm against him, whilst Rudolf of upper Burgundy actually marched to the 
assistance of the Spoletans, and Arnulf was thus reluctantly forced to 
retrace his steps. He undertook a second expedition across the Alps in 896, 
and advanced into Tuscan}, where he was amicably received by Adalbert, 
the faithless markgraf,\ and by Berengar, who no sooner found themselves 
deceived in their expectation of making him subservient to their own 
interest and of easily outwitting him, than they assumed a threatening 
attitude. Arnulf, undismayed by the dangers with which he was surrounded, 
instantly marched upon Rome, whose gates were closed against him by the 
Spoletans, who successfully repelled every attack on the walls, and the 
emperor was on the point of retreating, when his soldiers, enraged at the 
sarcasms of the Italians who manned the walls, rushed furiously to the 
attack, and carried the city by storm. Lambert’s adherents fled, and the 
rescued pope placed the imperial crown on Arnulf ‘s head.e But Germany, 
divided and helpless, was in no condition to maintain her power over the 
southern lands; Arnulf retreated in haste, leaving Rome and Italy to sixty 
years of stormy independence. Arnulf died in 899 at Ottingen and was 
buried at Ratisbon.« 


On Arnulf’s retreat, Lambert regained the sovereignty of Italy, and again 
reduced Berengar and Adalbert to submission.’ He was assassinated in 898, 
and his adherents invited Ludwig, the son of Boson, into Italy. This prince 
was a Carlovingian, and grandson to Ludwig II, and at that time reigned 
over Burgundy. Bertha, the ambitious wife of Adalbert, who was residing at 
Lucca, and whose pride could not brook the idea that her son Hugo was 


merely count of Aries, and Ludwig’s vassal, plotted his destruction. In order 
to lull his suspicions, she gave him a friendly reception, but no sooner 
beheld him entirely in her power than she betrayed him to Berengar, who 
caused him to be deprived of sight (905 a.d.). Hugo then made himself 
master of lower Burgundy (Arelat), and after the assassination of Berengar 
(925) was placed by his mother on the throne of Italy. This country seemed 
destined to be governed by women ; after the death of Bertha, a wealthy 
Roman, named Theodora, seized the reins of government, revived the 
ancient spirit of paganism, and drew all in her licentious train. One of her 
lovers she caused to be elected pope, as John X. Her daughter Marozia, who 
surpassed her mother in lewdness, married successively two of the sons of 
Bertha, first Guido, and then King Hugo, with whom she lived in the most 
profligate 


1 Bertha, the wife of Adalbert (who was blindly guided by her), a woman of 
an intriguing disposition, was the daughter of Lothair II and of Waldrada. 
Her first husband was Theobald, count of Aries, by whom she had Hugo, 
afterwards king of Italy. Sigonius relates the manner in which all the 
intrigues of those times in Italy and Burgundy were conducted by this 
woman. 


2 He took the latter prisoner in a stable, and said to him, “Your wife would 
have made of you either a king or an ass, now you have become the latter.” 
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manner. She kept lovers, and he a harem of mistresses, to whom he gave the 
names of different heathen goddesses. Her son, Octavian, who became 
pope, as John XI, died suddenly, and Hugo was driven from his throne (946 
A.D.) by his stepson, Alberic, the son of Guido and Marwzia, who made 
Rome his seat of government, whilst a grandson of Berengar, Berengar II, 
reigned in upper Italy. Hugo’s former inheritance, and the Arelat or lower 
Burgundy, were united with upper Burgundy under Rudolf II, and even his 


Italian kingdom seemed forever lost to his remaining son, Lothair, whose 
wife, the beautiful Adelheid, was destined to decide the fate of Italy. 


THE BABENBERG FETJD 


Arnulf had, during his lifetime, placed his son, Zwentibold, on the throne of 
Lorraine, in order to guard the frontiers of the empire against the Normans. 
This young prince entered into alliance with Eudes of Paris, whose daughter 
he married, and by his insolence drew upon himself the dislike of the 
clergy. His ill treatment of Rathod, archbishop of Treves, also rendered him 
unpopular with the commonalty. A rebellion broke out in Lorraine, and he 
lost both his crown and his life in a battle that took place on the Maas (900 
a.d.). Eudes’ reign in France was also of short duration. Charles the Simple 
was replaced on the throne by the bishops and the vassals, who found their 
advantage in the imbecility of their monarch. Charles created Regingar 
duke of Lorraine, and was forced to acknowledge Rollo, duke of 
Normandy. 


In Germany the great vassals, and the bishops also, usurped the direction of 
affairs. Ludwig, the second son of Arnulf, surnamed the Child, on account 
of his being at that time only in his seventh year, was, by the intrigues of 
Otto, duke of Saxony, and of Hatto, archbishop of Mainz (Mayence), who 
sought to reign under his name, placed upon the imperial throne. The power 
of the bishops had become exorbitant without the aid of the popes, whose 
licentious conduct threatened at this period to endanger the church. Hatto, a 
man of daring courage and deep cunning, unprincipled and cruel, bore 
unlimited sway in France and in southern Germany, in which he was upheld 
by Otto, who sought to strengthen himself in Saxony, and to aggrandise his 
house by the aid of the church. Adalbert, the opponent of the Northmen, 
Henry and Adelhart, the sons of Henry of Babenberg, finding themselves 
neglected, and pressed from the north by the Saxons, from the west by the 
bishops, set themselves up in opposition. Rudolf, bishop of Wiirzburg, who 
was supported by Hatto, having obtained a considerable fief for his family 
by the abuse of his spiritual authority, Adalbert had recourse to arms, upon 
which Hatto, probably favoured by the ancient hatred of the rest of the 
vassals to the house of Babenberg, succeeded in having him put out of the 
ban of the empire. 


Henry was killed, and Adelhart was taken prisoner and executed. Adalbert, 
meanwhile, made a vigorous resistance, and slew Graf Conrad, Bishop 


Rudolf’s brother, but was, erelong, closely besieged in his fortress of 
Bamberg. Hatto, finding other means unavailing, treacherously offered his 
mediation, and promised him a free and safe return to his fortress, if he 
would present himself before the assembled diet. Trusting to the word of 
the wily priest, the graf issued from his fort, at whose foot he was met by 
Hatto, who, in the most friendly manner, proposed their breakfasting 
together within the fortress before setting off on their journey. The graf 
assented, 
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and returned with him to the fort ; he then accompanied him to the diet, 
where Hatto declared himself exempted from his promise by his having 
restored the graf unharmed to his fortress for the purpose of taking his 
breakfast, and that now he was free to act as he deemed proper. The 
assembled vassals, upon this, unanimously sentenced Adalbert to death, and 
he was beheaded. Con-rad, Bishop Rudolf’s nephew, was created duke of 
Franconia. This family of the Wiirzburg bishop was surnaraed the 
Rothenburgers, from Rothenburg on the Tauber ; their descendants 
acquired, at a later period, far greater celebrity under the name of the 
Saliers. 


The treacherous policy of Bishop Hatto, however, made a deep impression 
upon the minds of the commonalty, among whom loyalty was still held in 
higher honour than the sacred head of the churchman, and historians relate 
that, whilst the dukes overlooked the conduct of the bishop and yielded to 
the outbreak of the popular dissatisfaction, Hatto’s name and the memory of 
his infamy were execrated and derided in popular ballads throughout 
Germany. His name represented the idea of hierarchical lust of power and 
avarice, and hence arose the legend that records his miserable death. It is 
said that, during a famine, a number of peasants who came to the bishop 
and begged for bread, were by his order shut up in a great barn and burned 


to death. From the ruins there issued myriads of mice, which ceaselessly 
pursued the wretched bishop, who vainly attempted to elude them, and who 
at length, driven to despair, fled for safety to a strong tower standing in the 
middle of the Rhine near Bingen, but here also the mice continued their 
pursuit, swam across the water, and devoured him. The tower is still 
standing, and is known at the present day as the Mauseturm or mouse- 
tower. This example is a manifest proof that the popular fictions were 
founded upon fact, and clearly express the spirit of those times. c 


THE HUNGARIAN INVASIONS 


It was during this time that the second great invasion of Teutons by Asiatics 
took place. The Huns of Attila were not more fierce nor more victorious 
than the wild Magyars who had succeeded to the inheritance of the ” 
scourge of God ” and had seized Hungaria. This second invasion, coming at 
the time when the Northmen were overrunning West Frankland and were 
still a danger on the northern coasts, affected the history of Germany and of 
Europe to an extent little seen by those who see no interest in the dim 
beginnings of modern society. For, as we shall see, it was this second great 
wave of barbarian invasion which forced upon the free country-dwelling 
Germans the rude discipline of feudalism and the protecting restraints of 
city walls. Viewed in this light the dark page of history before us grows 
luminous and significant. 


The great Hungarian, more correctly, Magyar, movement began in the first 
year of the tenth century, upon the break-up of the Kingdom of Moravia. « 
The Hungarians continually made fresh conquests along the Danube. 
Cussal, one of their leaders, was, however, defeated in two great battles on 
the Enns and near to Vienna, and was left on the field (900 A.D.). 
Undismayed by these disasters, the Hungarians attacked the Carinthian 
Alps, whilst the Abodriti un-der Crito made an inroad into Saxony ; but 
being again repulsed, they made an incursion into Italy and laid that country 
waste (902 A.D.). For a third time they appeared in such force, that 
Liutpold, the son of Ernst, the former markgraf, was defeated and killed 
near Presburg, and Ludwig, who was present in this battle, narrowly 
escaped being taken prisoner. They next invaded 
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valiant defence, also fell. The following year (909 a.d.) they entered 
Franconia, where the markgraf (lebhard vainly attempted to stem their 


progress, and was killed. The death of these leaders at once proves the 
obstinate resistance made by the Germans, and the numerical superiority of 
the enemy. 


The Hungarian warrior was irresistible in the fury of his onset, invincible in 
battle by his contempt of death, untiring in pursuit, or secured from it by the 
rapidity of his horse. His blood-thirstiness, his inhuman treatment of the 
unarmed and helpless, his destructive and predatory habits, astonished and 
terrified the milder German, who regarded him in the light of an evil spirit, 
as the Goth had formerly regarded the Hun, until he became habituated to 
him. The suddenness with which these mounted hordes appeared in the 
heart of the country and again vanished, greatly strengthened the belief in 
their supernatural powers. They also acted with a sort of religious 
fanaticism, from a belief that every enemy they slew would be their vassal 
in a future state. They were so blood-thirsty, that they would make use of 
the corpses of their opponents as tables during their savage feasts. They 
bound the captured women and maidens with their own long hair, and drove 
them in flocks to Hungary. 


Ludwig the Child, dismayed by these repeated disasters, concluded a treaty 
of peace with these people, and consented to pay them a ten years’ tribute. 
The Enns was declared the boundary of Hungary, and the wild Arpads 
erected their royal castle on the beautiful mountain on the Danube, on 
which the splendid monastery of Molk now stands. The Germans were 
deeply sensible of the dishonour incurred by this ignominious tribute, of the 
dan-ger of their internal dissensions, and of the misfortune of being 
governed by so impotent a monarch. It was even publicly preached from the 
pulpit, ” Woe to the land, whose king is a child ! ” The youthful monarch 
died (911 A.D.) before he had even reigned, and with him ended the race of 
Charlemagne in Germany. 


CONK AD THE FIRST (911-918 A.D.) 


The cessation of the Carlovingian line did not sever the bond of union that 
existed between the different nations of Germany, although a contention 
arose between them concerning the election of the new emperor, each 


claiming that privilege for itself ; and as the increase of the ducal power had 
naturally led to a wider distinction between them, the diet convoked for the 
purpose represented nations instead of classes. There were consequently 
four nations and four votes ; the Franks under Duke Conrad, whose 
authority nevertheless could not compete with that of the now venerable 
Hatto, archbishop of INIainz, who may be said to have been, at that period, 
the pope in Germany : the Saxons, Friedlanders, Thuringians, and some of 
the subdued Slavs, under Duke Otto : the Swabians, with Switzerland and 
Alsace, under different grafs, who, as the immediate officers of the crown, 
were named Kammerboten, in order to distinguish them from the grafs 
nominated by the dukes : the Bavarians, with the Tyrolese and some of the 
subdued eastern Slavs, under Duke Arnulf the Bad, the son of the brave 
Duke Liutpold. The Lothringians (people of Lorraine) formed a fifth nation, 
under their duke, Regingar, but were at that period incorporated with 
France. 
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[911-912 A.D.] The first impulse of the diet was to bestow the crown on the 
most powerful among the different competitors, and it was accordingly 
offered to Otto of Saxony, who not only possessed the most extensive 
territory and the most warlike subjects, but whose authority, having 
descended to him from his father and grandfather, was also the most firmly 
secured. But both Otto and his ancient ally, the bishop Hatto, had found the 
system they had hitherto pursued, of reigning in the name of an imbecile 
monarch, so greatly conducive to their interest, that they were disinclined to 
abandon it. Otto was a man who mistook the prudence inculcated by private 
interest for wis-dom, and his mind, narrow as the limits of his dukedom, 
and solely intent 


upon the interests of his family, crU-Uri ,^ was incapable of the 
comprehensive 


views requisite in a German emperor, and indifferent to the welfare of the f 
great body of the nation. The examples of Boson, of Eudes, of Rudolf of 
upper Burgundy, and of Berengar, who, favoured by the difference in 


descent of the people they governed, had all succeeded in severing 
themselves from the empire, were ever present to his imagination, and he 
believed that as, on the other side of the Rhine, the Frank, the Burgundian, 
and the Lombard, severally obeyed an independent sovereign, the East 
Frank, the Saxon, the Swabian, and the Bavarian, on this side of the Rhine, 
were also desirous of asserting a similar independence, and that it would be 
easier and less hazardous to found an hereditary dukedom in a powerful and 
separate state, than to maintain the imperial dignity, undermined as it was 
by universal hostility. 


The influence of Hatto and the consent of Otto placed Conrad, duke of 
Franconia, on the imperial throne. Sprung from a newly arisen family, a 
mere creature of the bishop, his nobility as a feudal lord only dating from 
the period of the Babenberg feud, he was regarded by the church as a 
pliable tool, and by the dukes as little to be feared. His weakness was 
quickly demonstrated by his inability to retain the rich allods of the 
Carlovingian dynasty as heir to the imperial crown, and his being 
constrained to share them with the rest of the dukes ; he was, nevertheless, 
more fully sensible of the dignity and of the duties of his station than those 
to whom he owed his election probably expected. His first step was to recall 
Regingar of Lorraine, who was oppressed by France, to his allegiance as 
vassal of the empire. 


Otto died in 912, and his son Henry, a high-spirited youth, who had greatly 
distinguished himself against the Slavs, erelong quarrelled with the aged 
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bishop Hatto. According to the legendary account, the bishop sent him a 
golden chain, so skilfully contrived as to strangle its wearer. The truth is, 


that the ancient family feud between the house of Conrad and that of Otto, 
which was connected with the Babenbergers, again broke out, and that the 
emperor attempted again to separate Thuringia, which Otto had governed 
since the death of Burkhard, from Saxony, in order to hinder the over- 
prepon- derance of that ducal house. Hatto, it is probable, counselled this 
step, as a considerable portion of Thuringia belonged to the diocese of 
Mainz, and a collision between him and the duke was therefore 
unavoidable. Henry flew to arms, and expelled the adherents of the bishop 
from Thuringia, which forced the emperor to take the field in the name of 
the empire against his haughty vassal. 


This highly unfortunate civil war was a signal for a fresh irruption of the 
Slavs and Hungarians. During this year the Bohemians and Sorbs also made 
an inroad into Thuringia and Bavaria, and in 913 the Hungarians advanced 
as far as Swabia, but being surprised near Otting by the Bavarians under 
Arnulf, who on this occasion bloodily avenged his father’s death, and by the 
Swabians under the Kammerboten, Erchanger and Berthold, they were all, 
with the excef)tion of thirty of their number, cut to pieces. Arnulf 
subsequently embraced a contrary line of polic}^ married the daughter of 
Geisa, king of Hungary, and entered into a confederacy with the Hungarian 
and the Swabian Kammerboten, for the purpose of founding an independent 
state in the south of Germany, where he had already strengthened himself 
by the appointment of several markgrafs, Rudiger of Pechlarn in Austria, 
Rathold in Carinthia, and Barthold in the Tyrol. He then instigated all the 
enemies of the empire simultaneously to attack the Franks and Saxons, at 
that crisis at war with each other (915 A.D.), and whilst the Danes under 
Gorm the Old, and the Abodriti (Obotrites), destroyed Hamburg, immense 
hordes of Hungarians, Bohemians, and Sorbs laid the country waste as far 
as Bremen. 


The emperor was, meanwhile, engaged with the Saxons. On one occasion 
Henry narrowly escaped being taken prisoner, being merely saved by the 
stratagem of his faithful servant, Thiatmar, who caused the emperor to 
retreat by falsely announcing to him the arrival of a body of auxiliaries. At 
length a pitched battle was fought near Merseburg between Henry and 
Eberhard (915 a.d.), the emperor’s brother, in which the Franks were 
defeated, and the superiority of the Saxons remained, henceforward, 


unquestioned for more than a century. The emperor was forced to negotiate 
with the victor, whom he induced to protect the northern frontiers of the 
empire whilst he applied himself in person to the re-establishment of order 
in the south. 


In Swabia, Salomon, bishop of Constance, who was supported by the 
commonalty, adhered to the imperial cause, whilst the Kammerboten were 
unable to palliate their treason, and were gradually driven to extremities. 
Erchanger, relying upon aid from Arnulf and the Hungarians, usurped the 
ducal crown and took the bishop prisoner. Salomon’s extreme popularity 
filled him with such rage that he caused the feet of some shepherds, who 
threw themselves on their knees as the captured prelate passed by, to be 
chopped off. His wife. Bertha, terror-stricken at the rashness of her husband 
and foreseeing his destruction, received the prisoner with every 
demonstration of humility, and secretly aided his escape. He no sooner 
reappeared than the people flocked in thousands around him : Heil, Herro ! 
Heil, Lieho ! (~ Hail, master ! Hail, beloved one ! “) they shouted, and in 
their zeal, 
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attacked and defeated the traitors and their adherents. Berthold vainly 
defended himself in his mountain stronghold of Hohentwiel. The people so 
urgently demanded the death of these traitors to their country that the 
emperor convoked a general assembly at Albingen in Swabia, sentenced 
Erchanger and Berthold to be publicly beheaded, and nominated Burkhard 
(917 a.d.), whose father and uncle had been assassinated by order of 
Erchanger, as successor to the ducal throne. Arnulf withdrew to his fortress 
at Salzburg, and quietly awaited more favourable times. His name was 
branded with infamy by the people, who henceforth affixed to it the epithet 
of ” The Bad,” and the Nihelungenlied has perpetuated his detested 
memory. Conrad died in 918, without issue. On his deathbed, mindful only 
of the welfare of the empire, he proved himself deserving even by his latest 
act of the crown he had so worthily worn, by charging his brother Eberhard 


to forget the ancient feud between their houses, and to deliver the crown 
with his own hands to his enemy, the free-spirited Henry, whom he judged 
alone capable of meeting all the exigences of the state. Eberhard obeyed his 
brother’s injunctions, and the princes respected the will of their dying 
sovereign. 


REIGN OF HENRY (I) THE FOWLER (918-936 A.D.) 


The princes, with the exception of Burkhard and of Arnulf, assembled at 
Fritzlar, elected the absent Henry king, and despatched an embassy to 
inform him of their decision. It is said that the young duke was at the time 
among the Harz Mountains, and that the ambassadors found him in the 
homely at-tire of a sportsman in the fowling Hoor. He obeyed the call of the 
nation without delay, and without manifesting surprise. The error he had 
committed in rebelling against the state, it was his firm purpose to atone for 
by his conduct as emperor. Of a lofty and majestic stature, although slight 
and youthful in form, powerful and active in person, with a commanding 
and penetrating glance, his very appearance attracted popular favour : 
besides these personal advantages, he was prudent and learned, and 
possessed a mind replete with intelligence. The influence of such a monarch 
on the progressive development of society in Germany could not fail of 
producing results fully equalling the improvements introduced by 
Charlemagne. 


The youthful Henry, ^ the first of the Saxon line, was proclaimed king of 
Germany at Fritzlar (919 a.d.) by the majority of votes, and, according to 
ancient custom, raised upon the shield. The archbishop of Mainz offered to 
anoint him according to the usual ceremony, but Henry refused, alleging 
that he was content to owe his election to the grace of God and to the piety 
of the German princes, and that he left the ceremony of anointment to those 
who wished to be still more pious.e 


The accession of Henry I is an event of the utmost importance in the history 
of Germany. From the days of Ludwig the German the eastern 
Carlovingians had been engaged upon protecting and welding together that 
eastern section of the empire which to-day we know as Germany. But they 
had ruled over the various German tribes by the right that Charlemagne had 
made for himself, and then the right of conquest. This domination of the 


Carlovingian kings of the Franks over the Germans died out in Arnulf. In 
the failure of Conrad’s reign the second great step was taken in severing the 
tie with the past. The domination of the eastern Franks was now to 


{} Known to Germans as Heinrich der Vogler.. | 
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be rejected altogether, and with the substitution of the Luidolfings for the 
Carolings, the race of Wittekind succeeded to the inheritance that had been 
seized by Charles. « 


THE UNIFICATION OF THE EMPIRE 


Before Henry could pursue his more elevated projects, the assent of the 
southern Germans, who had not acknowledged their choice of their northern 
compatriots, had to be gainedo Burkhard of Swabia, who had asserted his 
independence, and who was at that time carrying on a bitter feud with Ru- 
dolf, king of Burgundy, whom he had defeated (919 a.d.) in a bloody 
engagement near Winterthur, was the first against whom he directed the 
united forces of the empire, in whose name he, at the same time, offered 
him peace and pardon. Burkhard, seeing himself constrained to yield, took 
the oath of fealty to the newly elected king at Worms, but continued to act 
with almost his former unlimited authority in Swabia, and even undertook 
an expedition into Italy in favour of Rudolf, with whom he had become 
reconciled. The Italians, enraged at the wantonness with which he mocked 
them, assassinated him. Henry bestowed the dukedom of Swabia on 
Hermann, one of his relations, to whom he gave Burkhard’s widow in 
marriage. He also bestowed a portion of the south of Alamannia on King 
Rudolf, in order to win him over, and in return received from him the holy 
lance, with Avhich the side of the Saviour had been pierced as he hung on 
the cross. Finding it no longer possible to dissolve the dukedoms and great 
fiefs, Henry, in order to strengthen the unity of the empire, introduced the 
novel policy of bestowing the dukedoms, as they fell vacant, on his 
relations and personal adherents, and of allying the rest of tlie dukes with 
himself by intermarriage, thus uniting the different powerful houses in the 
state into one family. 


Bavaria still remained in an unsettled state.- Arnulf the Bad, leagued with 
the Hungarians, against whom Henry had great designs, had still much in 
his power, and Henry, resolved at any price to dissolve this dangerous 
alliance, not only concluded peace with this traitor on that condition, but 
also married his son Henry to Judith, Arnulf’s daughter (921 A.D.). Arnulf 
deprived the rich churches of great part of their treasures, and was 
consequently abhorred by the clergy, the chroniclers of those times, who, 
chiefly on that account, depicted his character in such unfavourable 
colours.’ 


With wonderful acuteness of perception Henry comprehended the situation 
and recognised in what way alone a union of the German tribes was 
possible ; how, in other words, the existence of the east-Frankish, i.e., of the 
German kingdom, could alone be preserved. He took care not to follow the 
wrong lead of King Conrad ; he struck out new paths for himself with 
ingenious and undaunted spirit. He did not wish to establish the authority of 
the state by the subjection of the single stems under one ruling one, as the 
Merovingians and after them the Caiiovingians had done, nor to establish 
Saxon dominion according to Frankish rule ; he did not plan to rule and 
administer the lands from one centre with the aid of the otficials who were 
dependent on him alone, as had been the way of the Frankish kings. Only 
through a more liberal organisation of the realm, as Henry saw, could a 
union of the German people be maintained at the time. The ideal which 
presented itself to his mind was something as follows : each stem was to 
stand by itself as far as its own affairs was concerned, and was to rule itself 
according to old rights and tradition : it was to be ruled and led in times of 
war and peace by 
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a duke to whom the counts and lords of the land owed military attendance 
and obedience. This duke was to settle the disputes among the lords of the 
land at his diets, was to preserve peace and protect his boundaries from the 
inroads of the enemy ; but just as the dukes governed the single stems in the 
realm, so the king was to rule over all the lands of the empire ; he was to be 
the highest judge and general of the whole people. So it was to be, and so it 
was. 


In the idea which Henry conceived, the kingdom appeared almost as only 
an alliance of German stems under the leadership of a king jointly elected 
by them. And yet they were far from willingly recognising this leadership. 
Bavaria and Swabia had separated themselves from the kingdom for the 
moment : in the former Arnulf ruled, in the latter Burkhard, with wholly 
independent power; and Lorraine had been allied with the west-Frankish 


kingdom for years. Franconia and Saxony alone formed the kingdom at 
first; for the moment Henry’s power did not go beyond them. And although 
he as king was raised above Eberhard, still the latter as a duke stood 
practically on a level beside him. Just as Henry reserved for himself the full 
ducal power as he had always possessed it, so also in the Frankish lands it 
was preserved for Eberhard in the same way ; the position which his family 
had won and established under Conrad’s rule was in no wise lessened. 
Never again did any disagreement break out between Henry and Eberhard ; 
they remained allies until Henry’s death and the growing state was founded 
chiefly upon their accord. Henry’s thoughts, however, were not limited to 
Saxony and Franconia ; from the very beginning they had been directed to 
the union of all the German tribes, and hence he made it his first business to 
bring all the stems which had once belonged to the east-Frankish kingdom 
to a recognition of his supremacy. 


In the sixth year of his reign King Henry had accomplished the immense 
task of uniting all the German lands and tribes ; he had succeeded in doing 
that for which King Conrad had striven so obstinately and yet so 
unsuccessfully. Not with haste and impatience, not with terror and the 
sound of arms, had he done it ; but through a quiet, clear perception of the 
true position of things and that lauded pacific disposition which would not 
let him shed Ger-man blood against Germans for no purpose. Thus a bond 
of unity was woven around the German stems, which became more and 
more close in time and surrounded by which the Germans first came to a 
clear consciousness of their own nationality. The kingdom as it now stood 
appears almost like an alliance of states ; but out of it grew quickly enough 
a powerful, united state under as strong a monarchy as those times could 
produce. Henry had reached the goal which the pope and bishops at the 
council of Altheim had set themselves and had not been able to reach — the 
unification of Germany ; but he reached this goal by a wholly different road 
than the one those bishops had taken. Thus it was not they who laid the 
cornerstone of the German Empire, but the man who had refused to accept 
the crown from the hand of a priest. 


Everything was accomplished almost in silence ; a new order of things for 
centuries to come was established with ease — by magic, one feels inclined 
to say ; endless confusion was seen to be solved in the simplest fashion. It 


was as when an unknown terror breaks upon a large number of people in the 
darkness of night — everything is thrown into a confusion which increases 
from moment to moment, until the sun shines out in the morning and its 
beams gild the fields : the confused masses then easily assort themselves, 
quiet returns, and the world beams again in clear sunshine. Henry’s clear 
spirit was the sun which turned the night of the German lands into day. 
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But of what use was all this building and creating if he could not succeed in 
enduringly protecting the empire against its outer enemies and above all 
against the Hungarians? However, in spite of the discouragement caused by 
repeated defeats, Henry did not lose faith in the strength of his people, and 
fortune favoured the courageous man. For it was fortune that led the 
Hungarians just at that time to spare the German lands of the hither Rhine 
for a longer space of time and to direct their attacks chiefly against Italy, the 
west-Frankish kingdom, and Lorraine. But in the year 92-4 they appeared 
again and turned towards Saxony. Everything whither they came was laid 
desolate. The castles and strongholds, the cloisters and churches, the 
dwellings of the poor peasants, were all reduced to ashes ; old and young, 
men and women, were slaughtered ; again by the clouds of smoke and the 
appearance of fire in the sky could the path be followed which was taken by 
the terrible enemy ; again the people took refuge in the forests, on the tops 
of mountains, and in hidden caves. ” It is better to be silent on this subject,” 
says Wittekind [the historian], “than to increase suffering by words.” 


King Henry did not dare to meet the superior forces of the enemy in an 
open battle. He had learned to know what war with them meant at an early 
date, and he did not believe his army was able to face them. It is true that 
every free Saxon who had completed his thirteenth year was bound to 
service, and had to take up arms against an approaching enemy ; the old 
military provisions of the Frankish kingdom were also in force according to 


the letter of the law, and according to them every free man who owned at 
least five hides of land had to serve personally in the militia, and the smaller 
landowners had to equip a fighter in common. But these provisions had 
fallen into disuse ; hard times had decreased the number of freemen ; the 
militia, seldom assembled, was formed of men knowing nothing of war. 


Moreover, the Hungarians had to be met with cavalry, and although the 
Frankish feudal army consisted almost entirely of mounted knights, yet in 
Saxony cavalry service was still new and not widespread ; the greatest part 
of the nobility here kept only poorly armed dependents who performed their 
military service on foot. Henry avoided a battle, therefore, and shut himself 
up with his faithful followers in his fortified castle Werla at the foot of the 
Harz, not far from Goslar. The favour of fortune again did not desert him. A 
prominent Hungarian was captured by the king’s men and brought before 
him. The captive stood in high favour with his people, and consequently 
ambassadors were sent at once to free him from the bonds of the enemy. 
Gold and silver were offered for him in large measure, but that was not 
what Henry sought. He wanted peace, only peace, and he even offered, if he 
should be granted a truce of nine years, not only to give back the captive 
but also to pay the Hungarians a yearly tribute. On these conditions the 
Hungarians, swearing to observe a truce of nine years, withdrew to their 
homes. 


Larger fortified towns were at that time still unknown in Saxony and 
Thuringia ; only on the banks of the Rhine and the Danube, and beyond 
these rivers where the Romans had once lived, were there on German soil 
populous towns with fortified walls and towers, which, however, since the 
expeditions of the Normans and the Hungarian wars, lay mostly in heaps 
and ruins. The Saxons according to ancient custom still lived in single 
houses standing alone in the midst of their fields and meadows, or else they 
assembled in open villages. Only here and there arose royal palaces and 
castles of the nobles, only here and there were the enclosed seats of bishops. 
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priests, and monks, the first gathering-places of a more active intercourse. 
The boundaries were also poorly protected ; the strongholds which 
Charlemagne had once laid out had been mostly destroyed in the wars 
against the Danes and Wends. The land thus, without being able to offer any 
resistance, lay open to the inroads of the enemy, which could not be 
checked in the interior either, on account of the scattered settlements. The 
first necessity, therefore, seemed to Henry to be to enlarge the existing forts 
and fortify them more strongly, to lay out new strongholds so as to be able 
to assemble larger forces in secure places. This was especially imperative 
on the frontiers in order to repulse the enemy on the very threshold. 


Henry had already succeeded in destroying the Serbs on the Saale, and at 
the same time the Wendian tribes which had forced their way across the 
middle Elbe had been driven back across the river. In these frontier regions, 
which had fallen to him as the victor, Henry had settled large numbers of 
his dependents and bound them to military service in return for larger or 
smaller fiefs. He had thus at the same time established military colonies on 
the conquered territory, and here, where everything was on a military 
footing, and in the neighbouring districts which stood mostly under the 
same leadership with the marks he had free hand to carry out his plans. In 
the same way King Edward of England had a few years before restored or 
newly built a long line of frontier forts, and thus secured his realm against 
the inroads of the enemy ; perhaps Henry in his undertakings had the 
example of the Anglo-Saxons in mind. 


Day and night people were now at work building in the frontier districts. 
House had to adjoin house, and court, court ; everything was surrounded 
with walls and ramparts. The work went on without a moment’s pause. 
Henry encouraged the people to unaccustomed efforts, because he wished 
them to become hardened in times of peace, so that they would be better 
able to endure the privations of war. Thus there grew up in those districts 
settlements surrounded with walls and ramparts : smaller places were 
enlarged, destroyed fortifications restored ; often large numbers of human 
habitations suddenly sprang up, where before only a simple hut had stood. 
At that time, Quedlinburg in the Harz was wholly rebuilt ; Merseburg, 
which was always a place dear to the king, was enlarged and surrounded by 
a stone wall. 


Henry at the same time opened at Merseburg an asylum for criminals ; this 
was done in order to populate the town and make it capable of defending 
itself against the enemy. These suspicious characters lived in a suburb of 
Merseburg, whereas the citadel itself was occupied by more reliable 
dependents. These criminals were called the Merseburgans, and forined a 
troop of soldiery which Henry seems often to have used in especially 
dangerous enterprises. “It was,” says Wittekind/ [the historian], “a band 
composed of robbers ; for the king, who liked to be mild towards his 
subjects, exempted even thieves or robbers, when they were brave and 
warlike men, from their deserved punishment and caused them to settle in 
the suburb of Merseburg. He gave them fields and arms and ordered them to 
keep the peace with their countrymen ; against the Wends, however, he let 
them make plundering expeditions as often as they pleased.” So strong was 
this Merseburg troop that a few years later it furnished 1,000 men for the 
war with Bohemia. 


But also in other ways Henry tried to increase the population of the fortified 
towns. He commanded all diets, popular gatherings, and festivities to be 
held within the walls of the citadel; as often as the Saxons came together 
they were to assemble in the strongholds so that they might 
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gradually become accustomed to life in enclosed places, which they still 
regarded as imprisonment. Here also he perhaps was following the example 
of King Edward, who in the same way ordered all commercial dealings to 
be conducted within the gates of the citadel. But the fortified places of 
Saxony and Thuringia were not only to provide the possibility of offering a 
strong resistance to a fresh attack of the enemy ; they were at the same time 
to provide refuge and safety to all the inhabitants of the frontier regions. 
Consequently every ninth man had to move into the town to erect a 
dwelling for himself and his eight companions, and also to provide 
granaries and storehouses, since the tliird part of all the fruits of the field 
which were produced had to be delivered in the citadel and were there 


stored. The eight, however, who remained outside cultivated the field of the 
one within, sowed it and harvested it, and brought the harvest into his 
granaries. Without the citadel there could be no buildings, or only worthless 
ones, since these were destroyed at the first attack of the enemy. 


His military provisions, so far as can be seen from the scanty records, dealt 
with feudal service in Saxony, which he compelled from now on to be 
rendered in horses and mounted soldiers. Henry remodelled the 
organization of the army and the conduct of war, and brought them into new 
lines which were followed by the Germans for a long time afterward. 


Henry was occupied four years with the ordering of all these things. ” My 
tongue,” says Wittekind,/ ” cannot tell with what precaution and 
watchfulness he did everything at that time which could help to protect the 
fatherland.” As soon, however, as Henry knew that his army was in fighting 
trim, he used it to attack the Wend tribes (928). They were the nearest 
enemies of the empire and of Saxony, and at the same time less dangerous 
than the Hungarians ; so that the war against them was considered the best 
school to prepare for the stronger enemy. The first attack was upon the 
Hevelli, a Wend tribe, which dwelt on both sides of the Havel and on the 
lower Spree. Several times they fought, and Henry conquered each time, 
penetrating finally to the chief stronghold of the tribe, the present 
Brandenburg. The city, at that time called Brennaburg, lay surrounded by 
the Havel. It was midwinter when Henry laid siege to it, and he pitched his 
camp on the ice. Ice, iron, and famine, — the three brought about the fall of 
Brennaburg, and with it the whole of the land of the Hevelli fell into the 
hands of the conqueror. 


Henry next proceeded southward against the Daleminzi, against whom he 
had won his first laurels. They were familiar with the strokes of Henry’s 
sword and did not dare to meet him in open battle. They shut themselves up 
within their stronghold, Gana, but this also was taken on the twentieth day. 
Deadly hatred had long reigned between Wends and Saxons, which here 
demanded sanguinary sacrifices. The city was plundered, the grown men 
were killed, the children sold as slaves. Severe custom would have it thus, 
and the German has taken his word ” slave ” from the Slavs. 


Henrj’- also proceeded against the Czechs in Bohemia, whose lands 
adjoined those of the Daleminzi, with whom they were tribally related. 
Only since one generation had the tribe been ruled by one family, that of the 
Premyslids ; Christianity had made some headway under this single ruler- 
ship, although it found difficult entry among the stiff-necked tribe. 


A more powerful resistance was to be expected from this numerous tribe, 
united under one rule, than from the other Slavic stems. Therefore the king 
called on Duke Arnulf for aid, and a Bavarian army advanced through the 
Bohemian forest, at the same time with the king, into the land of the 
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Czechs. It was the first time that the Bavarians had given the Saxons 
military attendance. They penetrated clear into the centre of the country 
where Prague is located on the bank of the swift Moldau. Here the young 
Bohemian duke Wenceslaus, who had already accepted Christianity through 
the influence of his pious grandmother, Luclmilla, surrendered himself and 
his land to the king (929). He received it again in fief and from now on paid 
the Saxons a tribute, which perhaps already at that time, as later, consisted 
of 500 silver marks and 120 oxen. From that time on the kings of Germany 
demanded feudal service and obedience from the Bohemian princes, until 
finally the land itself at a much later period fell to the German princes. 


While the king himself was subjugating these Slavic stems, his counts had 
fought with success against the Wends living in the north. The Redarii 
living in the lake districts north of the Havel as far as the Peene were first 
conquered, then the Abodriti and the Wilzi who dwelt north and west of 
them clear to the shores of the Baltic. Within a short time the greatest part 
of the land between the Elbe and Oder was won for Saxon rule, but the hard 
will of the Wend tribes living in these districts was not broken and the blood 
of their relatives which had been shed cried for vengeance. First the Redarii 
arose in rage against German rule; they gathered together and fell upon 
Walsleben. The strongly fortified town was at that time well populated, but 


it could not defend itself against the superior numbers of the enemy. It Avas 
taken by assault and all its inhabitants were killed ; not one saw the light of 
the coming day. This was a signal for a general uprising. The Wend tribes of 
the north arose to a man, to throw off the hated yoke of the Saxons. 


Henry prepared quickly for battle and ordered Count Bernhard, to whom he 
had intrusted the guardianship of the Redarii, and Count Thietmar, to begin 
the war at once, by the seige of Lenzen, a stronghold which was in the 
hands of the Wends. The Saxon militia was assembled as well as possible in 
the general haste, and together with the war forces from the marks, was 
placed under Bernhard’s command. When Lenzen had been besieged for 
five days, it was announced by spies that an army of Wends was in the 
vicinity and that it would attack the Saxon camp at the fall of night. 
Bernhard at once assembled his warriors in his tent and ordered them to 
remain under arms the whole night. The crowd separated and each gave 
himself up to joy or sorrow, hope or fear, according to whether he desired 
the battle or not. Night came on ; it was darker than usual, the sky covered 
with heavy clouds, and the rain fell in torrents. In such weather the courage 
of the Wends sank and they gave up the attack. When, however, the 
morning dawned, although the Saxons had been under arms all night, 
Bernhard decided to venture an attack himself, and gave the signal for 
battle. Thereupon all took an oath forgiving themselves their failings and 
each other their ancient feuds — such was the custom before a battle — and 
with a solemn oath swore to support and aid each other in the strife as they 
would their leaders. Then when the sun came up — the sky shone in clear 
blue after the storm of the night — they marched out of camp. 


At the first assault Bernhard had to give way before the superior force of 
the enemy. But he noticed that the Wends had no more cavalry than he, 
although they had countless numbers of infantry which moved forward on 
the muddy ground only with great difficulty and was driven back by the 
force of the cavalry. Consequently he did not lose courage, and the 
confidence of himself and his followers increased when they saw that a 
dense steam went up from the wet garments of the Wends, whereas they 
themselves were surrounded with clearest light ; it was as if the God of the 
Christians 
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were fighting with them against the heathen. Again tlie signal for attack was 
given, and with a joyful war cry tliey charged on the ranks of the enemy. 
The Wends stood close together, and it was attempted in vain to break a 
path through their compact ranks; only on the right and left were a few 
isolated squads of Wends attacked, conquered, and killed. Much blood had 
already been shed on both sides and the Wends still kept their stand. Then 
Bernhard sent a messenger to Thietmar asking him to hasten to the help of 
the army, and the latter quickly sent a captain with fifty knights clad in 
armour, to attack the enemy from the side. With the rattle of armour this 
band charged like a tempest upon the Wends ; their ranks wavered, and 
soon the whole army broke into the wildest flight. The sword of the Saxons 
raged in all parts of the field. The Wends tried to reach Lenzen, but in vain ; 
for Thietmar had occupied all the roads. Thereupon many of them in 
despair plunged into a neighbouring lake, and those whom the sword had 
spared found death in the waves. Not one of the infantry escaped and very 
few of the cavalry. Eight hundred were taken captive ; they had been 
threatened with death and they all found death on the following day. More 
than one hundred thousand Wends were said to have perished. The Saxons 
also suffered severe losses and lost many a noble man from their army. With 
this victory the war was ended. The battle was fought on September 4th, 
929; Lenzen surrendered the next day. The inhabitants laid down their arms 
and asked only for their lives ; this was granted them, but they had to leave 
the city naked. Their wives and children, their slaves, their possessions — 
all fell into the hands of the conquerors. 


Bernhard and Thietmar won great renown above all the German people, 
because they had won a glorious victory over an innumerable army of the 
detested Wends with a comparatively small force collected in haste. The 
king received them with the greatest honour, and from his mouth their deeds 
received the highest tribute. Other joyful sounds mixed with the jubilee of 
victory. Just at that time Henry was celebrating the marriage of his eldest 
son Otto. He had chosen a life companion for him from the royal family of 


the tribally related Anglo-Saxons ; the beautiful Editha, daughter of King 
Edward and a sister of King Athelstan, who at that time ruled England with 
a strong hand, was to be led to the altar by Otto. Athelstan had felt himself 
so flattered by Henry’s suit that he sent over to Germany not only Editha, 
but also her sister Elgiva ; Henry and Otto might choose between the two. 
Accompanied by Athelstan’s chancellor Thorketul, the princesses sailed up 
the Rhine as far as Cologne, were they were met by Henry’s ambassadors. 
Editha remained the chosen one and the marriage was celebrated at once 
with great pomp (930). As a rich dowry from her husband Editha received 
Magdeburg and many beautiful estates in Saxony. 


But the nine years of the truce with the Hungarians were now nearing their 
end and war was again threatened with these most terrible enemies of the 
empire. Henry had made good use of his respite. Saxony was protected by 
firm strongholds, the king had at his disposal an army experienced in war 
and faithfully attached to him ; it was now time to measure swords with the 
old enemy. It was not long until the ambassadors of the Hungarians 
appeared to demand the tribute as usual, but they returned this time with 
empty bags. Thereupon the mounted bands of the Hungarians saddled 
quickly, and countless swarms took their way towards the west through the 
land of the Daleminzi ; but the latter knew that Henry was prepared for war, 
and instead of the demanded tribute they scornfully thre/y a fat dog before 
the enemy. However angry the Hungarians were at this insult, they 
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less did not stop for revenge, but hurried on to tlie land of Thuringia, which 
they laid desolate in the winter of 932-933. When Thuringia could no 
longer support the large numbers of the enemy, a part of the army 
proceeded further west in order to attack Saxony from another side. 


Henry had already collected a strong force of cavalry from Saxony and 
Thuringia and had ordered out the militia. Also from Bavaria and the other 
lands subject to him, many knights, it is related, had hurried to his standard. 
Quietly he awaited the moment when the countless swarms of the enemy 
should separate. Scarcely, however, had that troop separated and started 
towards the west, than Saxons and Thuringians attacked it impetuously. In a 


sanguinary battle the leaders of the enemy fell and their hordes fled panic- 
stricken in all directions. Many perished from the winter frosts, others died 
of hunger ; a large number fell into captivity. 


The other, larger part of the Hungarian army, however, which had remained 
in the east, in Thuringia, had in the meanwhile been informed that there was 
a castle in the neighbourhood where lived a sister of the king — she was 
born to Duke Otto out of wedlock and had married a Thuringian named 
Wido — in whicli there was much gold and silver. Consequently they at 
once set out and assaulted the castle. They would have taken it at the first 
attack if the fall of night had not put an end to the battle. Scarcely, however, 
were their arms at rest, when they heard of the defeat of their companions, 
of the victory of the Saxons, and of how King Henry was advancing against 
them with a powerful army. They lit great bonfires to collect their scattered 
troops and at once began their retreat. 


Henry was camped that same night not far from the Hungarians in a place 
which was then called Riade, perhaps the present Rietheburg, in the golden 
meadow on the Unstrut, where many strongholds of the Luidolfings were 
scattered on all sides. When morning broke and it was learned how near the 
enemy was, the king determined to attack them at once and placed his army 
in battle array. He exhorted his followers to put all their trust in God, and 
declared that he would be wdth them to-day as in so many other battles ; the 
Hungarians were enemies of the empire and of them all, they must fight to 
avenge their fatherland and their fathers ; the enemy would soon give way if 
they would only charge bravely and strike boldly. Then the heart of each 
one in the army swelled with courage ; they all saw with joy how their king 
hurried about on his horse, now in front, now in the middle, and now on the 
last ranks of the army, and how everywhere the flag of the archangel 
Michael, the chief banner of the empire, waved before him. The king was 
afraid that when the Hungarians saw the large numbers of armed horsemen 
of the Saxons they would not keep their stand but would break apart and 
thus frustrate a decisive battle. Consequently he sent on ahead a small force 
of one thousand Thuringian infantry with only a few armed knights. He 
thought that when this force appeared the Hungarians would at once give 
battle and then be led on, clear up to the battle ranks of his army. And so it 
happened. The Hungarians ventured close to the king’s army, but as soon as 


they caught sight of the troops of knights they turned and fled. And they 
fled so rapidly that, although they were pursued for two miles, only a few of 
them were captured or killed; the king, however, stormed their camp and 
freed all prisoners. It was the 15th of March, 933; after it, so long as Henry 
lived, no Hungarian was seen on German soil. 


When this memorable victory had been fought, there was no end to the 
jubilee in the array and in the whole Saxon land. As father of the fatherland 
Henry greeted his army and his people ; they extolled him as world- 
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ruler and emperor almost as if they had had a premonition of the greatness 
and power which were reserved for his son Otto. He, however, gave God 
the glory for the victory ; he attributed his success to divine aid alone, and 
the tribute which he had been accustomed to pay to the enemy he now gave 
to the church in order to give it to the poor. Far over the whole world spread 
the renown of the great Saxon king, who had been the first to conquer the 
much-feared Hungarians in a great battle and had driven them out of his 
land. 


And Henry’s sword was to reach even the last enemy of the Saxons — the 
Danes. The latter had long since overstepped the bounds which the emperor 
Charles had once marked out for them. Not only the frontier district 
between the Eider, the Treene, and the Schlei had they taken in possession, 
but also, after the unfortunate battle in which Duke Bruno fell, they had 
seized all the land north of the Elbe, with the aid of the Wends, and had 
with fire and sword laid waste the fruitful districts of the Holsteins. The 
whole German population which had settled here was crowded over the 
Elbe, and they were hardly safe from the X)lundering of the enemy even on 
the hither side of the broad stream. It was only gradually that the Danes 
were driven back so that the Saxons could return to their old seats across 
the Elbe. But the Germans were also harassed by the Danes from a different 


quarter ; bands of northern pirates landed continually on the coasts of 
Friesland and penetrated far into Saxony and Lorraine. 


The Danes seem often to have been overpowered, since we learn that in 931 
Henry baptised the kings of the Abodriti and of the Danes. But the struggle 
was not ended. Therefore, the old hero rose once again at the end of his life 
and led his army across the boundaries of the Danes (934). Their king, 
Gorm the Old, although he was skilled in many battles as a successful 
fighter, and had first united the kingdom of the Danes on the islands in 
Skane and Jutland, yet did not dare to meet the conqueror of the Hungarians 
in an open battle. He sued for peace and promised to accept any conditions. 
Henry re-established the old boundaries of the empire, by giving the 
abandoned districts as a fief to Saxon warriors ; he gave these northern 
districts a similar military organisation to the marks captured from the 
Wends. The districts between the Eider, the Treene, and the Schlei, called 
later the mark of Schleswig, remained in the German Empire until Conrad 
II, nearly a hundred years later, ceded to the Danes the land as far as the 
Eider. This cession seemed to be favoured by circumstances, but it was not 
a fortunate act, since it displaced the boundaries which Charlemagne had 
established and Henry had restored.“ 


The same year (934 a.d.) a friendly meeting took place between him and the 
kings of France and Burgundy on the Char, a tributary of the iSIaas. Henry 
afterwards planned a visit to Rome, but died without accomplishing that 
project (936 a.d.), when at the height of his splendour and renown. He was 
buried at Quedlinburg, his favourite residence. e 


CHAPTER VIII 


OTTO THE GREAT AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


[936-1024 A.D.] THE CORONATION OF OTTO (936 A.D.) 


In the summer of 936 the leading men of the secular and clerical ranks 
assembled at Aachen to elect a king. Times had changed decidedly since the 
year 619, when Henry I received the crown. At his election only the 
Frankish duke Eberhard with his vassals and the archbishop Heriger of 
Mainz had appeared, besides the Saxon nobility. The whole kingdom took 
part in Otto’s election ; all the German dukes, the archbishops, and probably 
a great many other high clerical and secular dignitaries proceeded to 
Aachen. The Saxon lords who had already decided in favour of Otto 
accompanied him thither ; as he approached, those who had already 
gathered in the city went out to meet him and brought him back in a 
triumphal procession. The election took place in the celebrated palace of 
Charlemagne. Between the castle and the court chapel (the beautiful church 
of the Virgin) was an open col-onnade through which the great emperor had 
often passed on his way to church. In this place the secular lords chose Otto 
for their king ; he seated himself here and at once caused them to bring him 
their homage ; they placed their hands in his and swore to support him 
against the enemy. Otto then, in company with the princes, proceeded to the 
church of the Virgin, the much admired chapel of Charlemagne, which was 
built in the form of an octagon, in part from antique marble columns. Since 
the ground space would accommodate only a limited number of persons, a 
great many had mounted to the circular gallery -like passages above, in 
order to view the festive proceedings from there. There had been a quarrel 
among the archbishops at first as to which of them should crown the new 
ruler ; finally it 
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was agreed that this honour should fall to Hildebert of Mainz on account of 
the peculiar dignity of his person. The archbishop conducted Otto into the 
middle of the chapel and then turned to the audience : ” See,” he said, ” I 
lead before you the new king, who has been selected by God, appointed by 
King Henry, and now chosen by all the i)rinces , if this choice pleases you, 
so manifest it by raising the right hand.” Thereupon the congregation raised 
their right hands and showed their assent by a loud cry of acclamation. The 
archbishop then led the new king to the altar upon which “were the insignia 
of kingly office — the sword with the girdle, the purple robe, the bracelets, 
the staff, the sceptre, and the crown. He then turned to Otto and presented 
him with the insignia of power, together with many pious admonitions. 
“Receive this sword,” said he, “in order with it to drive out all the enemies 
of Christ, the heathen, and all bad Christians, since God has given thee 
dominion over the Prankish realm in order to make of it a sure refuge for 
Christendom.” After Otto had received the other royal insignia, 
accompanied with similar pious expressions, the archbishop of Mainz 
anointed him, being assisted by the archbishop Wikfried of Cologne, put the 
crown on his head, and conducted him to the throne, which was placed 
between the marble columns of the church of the Virgin. When the service 
was concluded the new king proceeded with the secular and clerical lords to 
the banquet which had been prepared in the palace of Charles the Great. 
The four dukes of the kingdom, Giselbert of Lorraine, Eberhard of 
Franconia, Hermann of Swabia, and Arnulf of Bavaria, had charge of the 
coronation festivities ; they also waited on the king personally at the 
banquet as vassals were accustomed to wait on their feudal lord on 
especially ceremoni-ous occasions.‘ 


It was no empty formality when the princes who had once recognised his 
father as their feudal lord now rendered him the same service which they 
received from their dependents. Kingship already meant something more 
than mere leadership of the Saxon dukes, and Otto was just the man to 
assume the right which only one king had ever possessed in German 


territory. If Henry seems almost more Saxon prince than king of the 
Germans, Otto on the other hand, although he called himself also king of 
the Franks, was from the very beginning of his reign king of the Germans in 
the most complete sense of the word.c 


THE OVERTHROW OF THE STEM DUCHIES 


A revival of the Carlovingian conception of sovereignty can at once be 
discerned in the mind of the young king. The coronation itself offered an 
opportunity for this to appear. The duke of Bavaria had not come to do him 
homage ; Otto deposed him and set up, beside the duchy of Bavaria, a count 
palatine to watch that the interests of the king should never suffer from the 
independence of the great vassal. It was the beginning of a policy radically 
different from that of Henry, who had left almost complete autonomy to the 
different nations and their dukes. From now on till the time of Bismarck the 
main story of German history is the struggle of the kings for a centralised 
government, and the frustration of their efforts by the local magnates who 
represented the tribes and nations of the earliest days. 


The story of Otto’s wars against these great dukes is too long and too 
intricate to tell in detail here. Suffice it to say that every duke in the 
kingdom was in rebellion at one time and another. Even the Saxons turned 
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against them, and aided the rebellion of his elder but bastard brother 
Thankmar and his younger brother Henry, who was the eldest born of the 
children of Henry I after he was king. At first Otto was beaten, but in a 
victory at Andernach (Birten) the dukes of Franconia and Lorraine were 
slain, and the young Henry was forced to submit (939). 


Then the great plan of Otto was realised. The power of the king was to be 
secured by setting up members of his own family in place of the stem 
dukes, whom the people had hitherto looked up to as sprung from the old 
race of heroes, and the only hereditary lords of the Germans. Franconia he 
kept for himself ; Bavaria was given to the penintent brother Henry ; 
Swabia was held by his eldest son, Ludolf ; his son-in-law Conrad was put 
over Lorraine. But they were no longer the old independent sovereigns. The 
scattered estates of the king that spread throughout the different duchies 
offered the chance for a system of counts palatine who, like the missi 
dominici of Charlemagne, were to be the agents of royalty and 
centralisation, and to watch with jealous eye the actions of their neighbours, 
even if they were of the royal line. It was evident that another Charles was 
at the helm, but a second civil war had to be fought before the royal 
prerogatives were assured. Nothing shows more clearly the real tendencies 
of German history towards local liberty rather than imperial unity than the 
fact that the new dukes, the king’s own kin, were soon leading the forces of 
their respective nations against Otto. But the rebels quarrelled among 
themselves, and an invasion of the Hungarians forced them to join ina 
common national defence. Otto, however, had learned that he could never 
rely upon the dukes, whoever they were. Traditions of local independence 
and tribal, or as they viewed it ” national ” interests, overcame all ties of 
blood or duty. Counts palatine were not strong enough to act as a sufficient 
check. They must be backed up by some other force, or the unity of the 
monarchy was doomed. The only available ally was the church, and with 
the same deep political purpose at heart Otto posed as the protector of the 
church and its reformer. His protection meant the exaltation of ecclesiastical 
lords to a plane equal to or above that of the lay lords ; his reformation 
meant the placing of his brother, the learned Bruno, over the 
archiepiscopate of Cologne (953), and his son William in the place of the 
perfidious Frederick, the archbishop of Mainz, who had connived at a plan 
for Otto’s assassination. 


THE TENTH CENTURY RENAISSANCE 


These appointments were eminently just, no more attractive or saintly 
character appears in German history than that of Bruno, who as chancellor 
and as prelate carried out reforms that brought intellectual awakening with 
religious revival. Fostered by him, rare literature again began to be 
produced ; the night of the dark age was passing, and Bruno, carrying his 
library with him in his travels, and studying Greek with the Scotchman 
Isreal, is like an Erasmus of the tenth century. His work was that of a 
reformer and teacher.« 


Above all, however, Bruno attempted to revive the scholarly activity of the 
clergy. Through him and through the men whom he trained, the court again 
became the centre of a scholarly movement ; the royal chapel took on the 
character of a superior school. Of the seven liberal sciences which at that 
time comprised the whole sum of earthly wisdom, only the three lower 
ones, grammar, rhetoric, and dialectics, had, since the memory of man, been 
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taught in the scUools ; that Bruno directed his studies to the four higher 
ones likewise, arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy, made him 
appear like a restorer of these sciences in the eyes of his contemporaries. 
While he himself still continued to study, he became at the same time the 
teacher of many others ; he never let the superiority of his mind be felt 
unpleasantly, but rather by his winning friendliness and gentle earnestness, 
succeeded in charming everyone. While he himself “* hastened forward on 
the path of virtue with gigantic strides,” as his biographer expresses it, he 
never wearied of looking back after those who were left behind, to help 
them on their way. 


The scholarly efforts of the court gained in breadth and depth after Otto 
turned his attention to them, and they had already begun to bear fruit in the 


year 950. Soon afterwards the learned Rather was called to court. He was 
born in Lorraine, had left his home and made his fortune in Italy through 
King Hugo, but had been driven out of his bishopric at Verona. Bruno 
himself learned from Rather, who was held to be the first theologian of his 
time. Bishop Luitprand of Cremona came to court a little later, and also his 
not ordinary knowledge of old Latin literature does not seem to have been 
left unused by Bruno. It was no longer only the bones of the saints which 
were brought from over the Alps, but those other relics of antiquity which 
are so much more precious in our eyes ; above all, the valuable manuscripts 
of classic authors. More than a hundred of these were brought into German 
countries by an Italian, Gunzo by name, at Otto’s command, some of the 
most valuable of which Italy has carried back again after a lapse of 
centuries. People now applied themselves with fresh zeal to the study of the 
old poets, orators, and historians — Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Terence, Cicero, 
and Sallust arose together from the dead and became the teachers of the 
Germans in the liberal sciences. 


From the court the new studies spread throughout the kingdom, the cloister 
schools especially taking a gratifying part in the general advancement. St. 
Gall and Reichenau reached their most flourishing period ; Fulda tried to 
maintain its old position ; Hersfeld emulated it ; a teacher from Italy was 
called to Wiirzburg. In Saxony, Corvei especially cultivated the sciences ; 
also in the convents, especially at Gandersheim and Quedlinburg, the girls 
read Virgil and Terence together with the lives of the saints. While people 
had scarcely learned to know the ancients, with minds still dazzled by the 
brilliancy of their oratory, they found courage to compete with them ; 
behind cloister walls men put their hand to works which, with all their 
roughness, are not without a certain lofty beauty, which show a sturdy 
attempt to reach perfection of form, and which through their contents 
possess for us an imperishable value. 


It is a literature of a peculiar character which was developed out of these 
efforts. It rests upon a national foundation and is yet clothed in a garment of 
classic Roman language ; it is monastic and ascetic, but at the same time 
naturalistic according to the conception of the ancients ; it is ecclesiastic, 
but untrammelled by dogmatic disputes and canonistic scholasticism ; 
finally it is courtly, but at the same time simple, true-hearted, and upright. 


The old-German heroic folklore is reproduced in hexameters wliich are 
imitated or borrowed from Virgil; the naive fables must accommodate 
themselves to the strict beat of old verse measure ; the wonderful stories of 
the origin of the Saxons are repeated in the language of Sallust and Tacitus ; 
a nun treats the legends of the saints in the form of a Terentian comedy. 
Bruno has stamped the impress of his mind upon this whole literature. His 
taste for philological learning, his ascetic zeal, his high position at court 
which came 
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to him from birth, influenced it perceptibly for over a century. But there was 
also another spirit at work which he neither could nor would control. In 
these books lives also the strong, sturdy, and true spirit of the German 
people. 


The tenth century, more than others, has been called an age of barbarism, 
and its beginnings do indeed betray a decay of all that the Carlovingian 
period had accomplished in the way of art and literature. But already in the 
mid-dle of the century we may detect new seeds of culture in the German 
countries, and it was really from them that a civilisation first developed 
which penetrated more deeply into the northern districts and became 
acclimated there. It was, to be sure, a civilisation which at first affected only 
the highest ranks of society — the court, the clergy, and the nobility which 
had been drawn into the vicinity of the court; but it was practically 
instrumental in gradually reforming all the conditions of German life. No 
one more than the historian of the German people perceives what a change 
took place at that time in the cultural conditions. After he has emerged from 
the darkness of tradition into the light of history already in the Carlovingian 
period, at the beginning of the tenth century he is again surrounded by a 
twilight in which it is impossible to distinguish fact from fable ; tradition is 
confused, contradictory, incomplete, and disconnected. But with the middle 
of the century, contemporary, reliable sources are again opened up to him, 
which on the whole permit him to follow the course of events clearly ; the 


ground becomes firm beneath his feet and only seldom is he compelled to 
tread the uncertain path of supposition. 


The king’s chapel, however, was not only a school of learning, it was at the 
same time a plant-house for church and state, in that nearly all the priests 
went out from it who in the following period were raised to the seats of the 
German bishoprics by Otto and his successors. It is a new generation of 
princes of the church very unlike that which the later Carlovingian period 
had brought forth. These bishops, permeated as they are with the dignity of 
their ecclesiastical position, are yet truly submissive to the central power of 
the state ; they willingly take part in the king’s battles and cheerfully go 
from one country to another in his interest and for his advantage. 
Hierarchic-theocratic ideas are far from their minds, no less so the thought 
of a slavish obedience to Rome, although they respect the rights of St. Peter 
; they are, however, permeated with the feeling of a free independent 
authority which God has given them over their bishoprics, and they rule 
their dioceses with a patriarchal, all-comprehending power. Their first 
duties they consider to be the organisation of ecclesiastical discipline, 
reformation of the cloisters and chapters, and the awakening of a scholastic 
life ; but they feel it to be equally their calling to fortify their cities with 
walls, to gain or to secure for them privileges of markets and coinage, to 
elevate commerce, to cultivate waste regions, to clear away forests, to 
regulate the service of their dependents legally, to preserve right and justice 
within their immunities. They are throughout practical tasks which they set 
themselves and they believe that they are serving God and their fellowmen 
in performing them. 


The Roman church has placed not a few of these bishops on the calendar of 
its saints, but the German people also owe these men the deepest gratitude. 
They have contributed not a little towards raising the oppressed part of the 
nation, towards reviving city life, and towards promoting agriculture, 
indeed one might say that even the more definite development of the 
national spirit is due largely to them. From one centre they went into all 
parts of the realm ; wherever they went they spread the same culture, the 
same principles 
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of administration, the same ecclesiastical-political views, and they 
themselves remained, although separated, in a close, often an intimate, 
relationship with each other. It might be said that among them for the first 
time, the firm outlines of a national policy were established, wliich 
remained untouched by the attitude of the person Avho happened to hold 
the chief power in the state. In this rank of bishops we meet a large number 
of the most worthy men, who showed themselves almost throughout filled 
with the same love for their German fatherland until the struggle concerning 
the investiture brought unholy discord into all ranks of life.c 


THE STRENGTHENING OF THE MARKS 


But civil wars, the strengthening of royalty, and the activity of the church 
were but a part of the interests of Otto. From the day of his coronation the 
Slavs had been ravaging the frontiers on the northeast and the Hungarians 
had raided the rich valleys of the upper Danube. In campaign after 
campaign the king and his lieutenants kept the invaders at bay. To secure his 
kingdom. Otto granted larger powers to the counts of the border, the mark- 
grafen, and thus prepared the way for the power of Brandenburg and of 
Austria (the East Mark). He encouraged German colonisation along the 
Elbe, and called to the assistance of his armies the influence of 
Christianising missionaries. The reformation of his clergy stood him in 
good stead, for not since the day of Charles the Great did the missionary 
effort of the monks and clergy reap such triumphs over heathenism and win 
so much in land and people for Christendom. 


VICTORY OVER THE MAGYARS AND WENDS 


But the Hungarians were still unsubdued, and in the year 955 they made a 
vast and final test of the strength of the new kingdom. « A powerful party in 
Bavaria, headed by the count Werner, brother to the fallen Amulf, were 
induced by the hatred they bore to Henry to have recourse to the 
Hungarians, whom they invited into the country. Confident of success on 
account of their enormous numerical strength, the arrogant barbarians 
boasted that their horses should drain every river in Germany. Augsburg, 
whose supposed treasures attracted their cupidity, was besieged by them, 
but made a brave defence under the command of Burkhard of Swabia. Their 
king, Pulzko, was encamped at Giinsburg. Otto instantly assembled the 
arriere-ban of the entire empire ; the Bohemians united their forces with his 
; the Saxons, at that time engaged in opposing the Slavs, alone failed. The 
two armies came within sight of each other on the Lech, near Augsburg. 
Before the battle commenced, Otto addressed his troops, as his father had 
done on a similar occasion, and vowed, when referring to the victory won 
by Henry, to found a bishopric at Meresburg, if God granted him success. 


It was the 10th of August, 955. The sun poured with intense heat upon the 
plain. The Hungarians rapidly crossed the Lech, fell upon the rear of the 
German array, dispersed the Bohemians, and were pressing hard upon the 
Swabians, when the fortune of the day was again turned by Conrad, who, 
anxious to retrieve his fault and to regain the confidence of his master, 
performed miracles of valour at the head of the Fraiiconians. The emperor 
struggled sword in hand in the thickest of the light. A vast number of 
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the enemy were drowned in attempting to escape across the river. Conrad 
was mortally wounded in the neck by an arrow aimed at him by one of the 
fugitives, when in the act of raising his helmet in order to breathe more 


freely. A hundred thousand Hungarians are said to have fallen on this 
occasion. ^ Two of their princes, Lehel and Bulcs, were by the emperor’s 
command hanged on the gates of Augsburg. According to some writers, 
King Pulzko and four of the war-chiefs were hanged before the gates of 
Ratisbon. Werner was killed by the enraged Hungarians, but few of whom 
escaped to their country, almost the whole of the fugitives being slain or 
hunted down like wild beasts by the Bavarian peasants. The adherents of 
the adverse party were mercilessly punished by Henry of Bavaria, who 
caused them to be buried alive, or burned in beds of quicklime. Herold, 
bishop of Salzburg, was by his orders deprived of sight, and the patriarch 
Lupus of Aquileia met with a still more wretched fate. This was the last 
inroad attempted by the Hungarians, who for the future remained within 
their frontier, on their side equally undisturbed by the Germans. The booty 
was so enormous that a peasant is said to have had a silver plough made out 
of his share. The innumerable Hungarian horses taken on this occasion also 
gave rise to the establishment of the Keferloher horse iaiv.d 


THE REVIVAL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


German Peasant of the Tenth Century 


For a quarter of a century Otto (936-962) ruled with no higher title than 
king of the Franks. It was not till the winter of 962 that this successor of 
Charlemagne received the imperial crown, and proclaimed once more to the 
world the fact of that union of Roman and Teuton, upon which the structure 
of modern society was to rest. We have now to trace the story of what Bryce 
regards as the real foundation of the Roman Empire of the Middle Ages. 


The one portion of the Carlovingian monarchy which suffered most in the 
dark age of dissolution was Italy. The heroic efforts on its behalf of Louis 
IT, the last worthy descendant of Charles, were rendered fruitless by his 
early death without a son to succeed. Then Italy was a prize for uncles and 
cousins, like Charles the Bald and Charles the Fat. After their time there 
was a feudal anarchy in which the most noteworthy leaders were the dukes 
of Friuli in the north, of Spoleto in the centre, and of Capua and Benevento 
in the south, with marquises of Ivrea and Tuscany and proud Roman counts, 
like those of the family of Crescentius, to prevent consolidation or peace. 
At Rome itself the conditions were at the worst. Popes were elected by 
clergy and populace, but mob violence forced the elections amid riot and 
outrage. 


[1 But one must remember that the old chronicler who recorded this fact did 
not see the battle. | 
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Above this world of ruin and disorder there still hung the shadow of an 


imperial crown. From the year 900 it had been alternately the prize of 
Lombard and Provengal (or Burgundian) princes.“ 


In the year 950 Lothair of Burgundy died suddenly, leaving his young, 
witty, and beautiful widow Adelheid (Adelaide) to face the craft and 
strength of Berengar II. Berengar determined to marry her to his son, and 
upon her refusal imprisoned her in a fortress on the Lake of Como. From 
this she escaped to the castle of Canossa. 


Legend tells us that her deliverance was due to a priest who bored through 
her prison wall, and that in her flight she was so closely pursued as to be 
compelled to conceal herself in a field of standing corn. Her flight at 
Canossa gave the excuse for the interference of the German ally, Ludolf of 
Swabia, Otto’s eldest son. Ludolf at once descended the Alps ; his uncle 
Henry of Bavaria was at his heels to share in the plunder, and laid claim to 
most of Venetia, although formerly Berengar’s ally. But the prize was for 
neither of them. In 951 Otto himself came down, and in Pavia, the old royal 
city of the Lombards, he signalised his double triumph by assuming the title 
” king of the Lombards ” and by marrying the fair Adelaide. Henceforth the 
only obstacle to the assumption of the empire was the formality of 
coronation. 


Nine years elapsed, however, before Otto took the final step. His son had 
withdrawn to Germany to lead a formidable rebellion againt the father who 
had foiled his plans. Conrad the red, duke of Lotharingia, joined hands with 
him, and the civil wars broke out anew. It was then that the great Hungarian 
invasion came to restore allegiance to the one prince who could make 
headway against it. The rebels submitted and fought loyally for their king. 
The battle of Lechfeld left Otto unquestioned master in Germany. Fresh 
aggressions of Berengar, whom he had left as underking in Italy, now led 
him to take the final step, a 


Berengar aimed at the independent sovereignty of Italy, in which he was 
upheld by the majority of the people, whose national pride ill brooked the 
despotic rule of either the clergy or the Germans. The Lombard bishops, 
enraged at the restriction imposed upon them by Berengar, sought the 
protection of the pope, who applied for aid to the emperor. The family 
disputes that had so lately troubled Otto’s domestic peace, the struggle with 
the Hungarians and the Slavs, had at this juncture been brought to a 
favourable termination, and the reincorporation of Italy with the empire 


again became the object of his ambition. Accordingly, after causing his son. 
Otto I, to be crowned king of Germany at Aachen, and entrusting the 
government of the empire to his brother Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, and 
to his illegitimate son Wilhelm, who had succeeded Frederick in the 
archbishopric of Mainz, he crossed the Alps (961 A.D.), expelled Berengar, 
and for the first time entered Rome, where the pope, John XII (a son of 
Alberic), was compelled to crown him emperor.<‘ 


THE IMPERIAL CORONATION (9G2 A.D.) 


Ancient custom demanded that the pope should send the Roman senate, i.e. 
the nobility of the city, and the citizens who bore arms to meet the king, 
who was to receive the imperial crown, while he was encamped upon the 
gardens of Nero under Monte Mario near the church of St. Peter, and to 


\} Though it would seem that some of these claimants preferred a royal title 
to the imperial one. Cf. Otto I’s first Italian campaign. ] 
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escort him back to the city. This delegation, accordiny, started out in 
pompous array with crosses and flags, dragon heads, and lofty standards, 
accompanied by the corporations of the foreigners in Rome, each hailing 
the joyful occasion by joyful songs in its own language. Aristocratic youths 
belonging to the hrst families of the city, welcomed the king at Monte 
Mario, kissed his feet, and then assisted him to mount a horse sent by the 
pope, upon which they conducted him, through crowds of people, to the 
steps leading to the outer court of St. Peter’s. 


Before this sat the pope in full regalia, upon a golden throne surrounded on 
both sides by the clergy. After the king had left his horse and mounted the 
thirty-five marble steps, the pope arose, offered the king his lips for a kiss, 
and extended his right hand in brotherly greeting. They then passed through 
the brazen gates of the spacious outer court, which was called the paradise 


of St. Peter, and proceeded towards the main door — it was called the silver 
door — of the church. Before that was opened, however, the king swore to 
the pope that he had come with pure and upright intentions as regards the 
good of the city and church, and promised him the donations given by the 
earlier emperors. To the sound of the hymn, ” Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord,” they then entered the festively decorated and 
brilliantly lighted church, which had no equal in all the world. The king 
hurried to the tomb of St. Peter as soon as he entered the church and fell on 
his knees to pray. The pope’s blessing and prayer concluded the ceremony 
in the church. This was followed by a festive banquet which the pope gave 
the future emperor, who then returned in the evening to his camp outside 
the city. 


Thus was spent the day of the ceremonial reception ; the coronation itself 
did not take place until the following Sunday. On that day the people 
gathered in the streets at an early hour ; all the houses were decorated with 
carpets and awnings ; the whole city thereby took on a festive appearance. 
Everybody then hastened to Leo’s city, to St. Peter’s, where the king in a 
purple robe and golden greaves awaited the pope. The pope appeared in the 
full regalia of his highest priestly office. After the king had then put on 
clerical garments, he was anointed as a priest at the altar and thus, as a 
member of the clerical order, received the imperial crown and sword from 
the hands of the pope. 


The church re-echoed with the loud congratulations and the joyful cries of 
the crowd. As soon as these had subsided a lector read the document which 
the emperor had made out for the pope in regard to the possessions of St. 
Peter’s and the emperor with splendid gifts thanked Peter’s successor, who 
had adorned his head with the highest crown in the world. 


With such festivities King Berengar had been received in Rome and 
crowned emperor. We possess no details concerning Otto’s reception and 
coronation ; but the proceedings could not have been very different when he 
entered Rome on the 31st of January, and on February 2nd, 962, received 
the imperial crown from the pope in St. Peter’s ; with him Adelheid was 
anointed and crowned. 


Otto had attained the aim of long years of labour. The highest position in 
western Christendom, the leadership of all the states which had gone out 
from the empire of Charlemagne, had become his and through him they 
became the possessions of the German nation. c 


In 964 Otto returned to Germany, and held Whitsuntide at Cologne, where 
he was attended by all the German princes, among whom appeared Jjothair 
of France. Peace and security reigned tljroughout the empire. 
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WARS IN ITALY AGAINST BYZANTIUM 


Otto revisited Italy (966 a.d.), where Adalbert, the son of Berengar, had 
raised an insurrection in Lombardy ; he was defeated on the Po by Burkhard 
of Swabia. Pope Leo VIII was dead ; the new pope, John XIII, the 
emperor’s creature, who had been expelled from Rome by an adverse party, 
had been reinstated by Pandolf, the valiant prince of Benevento, the last 
Lombard who preserved his ancestral bravery and fidelity amid the vices of 
Italy. Otto’s first act, on his arrival in Rome, was the infliction of a severe 
chastisement on the refractory Romans ; thirteen of the most distinguished 
citizens were hanged. A fresh and closer treaty was concluded between the 
emperor and the poj)e, to whose dominions the territory of Ravenna, which 
had been severed from them, was restored, in return for which he solemnly 
placed the imperial diadem on the head of Otto II, an incident of rare 
occurrence during the lifetime and in the presence of the father. 


All opposition to the irresistible power of the emperor had now ceased — 
the whole of upper and central Italy lay in silent submission at his feet. His 
first step was the imposition of a new form of government upon Lombardy. 
He replaced the great dukes, with the exception of his ally Pandolf, by 
numerous petty markgrafs, the majority of whom were Germans by birth. 
He also settled a considerable number of Germans in the different cities, 
and thus created a party favourable to the imperial cause that counterpoised 
the rebellious spirit of the Lombards and Romans, Pandolf of Benevento, 
surnamed Ironhead, and the petty duke, Gisulf of Salerno, whose imbecility 
rendered him ever inconstant to his allies, defended the frontiers of upper 
and central Italy against the Greeks, who still retained possession of lower 
Italy, and the Saracens, who had already settled in Sicily. Otto and his 
empress, Adelheid, visited Pandolf (968 a.d.) who entertained them with 
great magnificence. 


During his residence at Benevento, Otto undertook the conquest of lower 
Italy. Bari, the strongly fortified Grecian metropolis, offering a valiant and 
successful resistance, he had recourse to his favourite policy, and 
despatched his confidant, Liutprand, the celebrated historian, to the court of 
Nicephorus, the Grecian emperor, in order to demand the hand of the 
beautiful princess Theophano, daughter to Romanus the late emperor, for 


his son Otto II, probably in the hope of receiving Italy as her dowry. His 
suit being contemptuously refused. Otto undertook a second campaign 
during the following year, and chose with great judgment his line of march 
along the Alps that separate lower Italy into two parts, and thus command 
Apulia to the east and Calabria to the west. Having thus opened a path, he 
returned the same way, leaving the conquest of the low country to Pandolf, 
who having the misfortune to be taken prisoner before Bovino, and to be 
sent to Constantinople, the Greeks, under the patrician Eugenius, crossed 
the frontier, laid waste the country in the neighbourhood of Capua and 
Benevento, and treated the inhabitants with great cruelty. Otto, who was at 
that juncture in upper Italy, sent the grafs Gunther and Siegfried to oppose 
them ; a splendid victory was gained, and the victors, animated by a spirit 
of revenge, deprived the Greek prisoners of their right hands, noses, and 
ears. In 970, the Sicilian Saracens invaded the country, but were defeated at 
Chiaramonte by Graf Gunther. At this time, the emperor Joannes, who after 
the assassination of Nicephorus had ascended the throne of Greece, restored 
Pandolf Ironhead to lilxn-ty, concluded peace with Otto, and consented to 
the alliance of Otto II with the beautiful 
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Theophano, who was escorted from Constantinople by the archbishop Gero 
of Cologne, Bruno’s successor, at the head of a numerous body of retainers. 


She was received in the palace of Pandolf at Benevento by the emperor and 
the youthful bridegroom. Her extraordinary beauty attracted universal 
admiration. The marriage ceremony was celebrated with great magnificence 
at Rome (972 a.d.). This princess created an important change in the 
manners of Germany by the introduction of Grecian customs, which 
gradually spreading downwards from the court, where her influence was 
first felt, affected the general habits of the people by the alterations 
introduced in the monastic academies. The German court adopted much of 
the pomp and etiquette of that of Greece. The number of retainers increased 
with increasing luxury, and the plain manners of the true-hearted German 


were exchanged for the finesse and adulation of the courtier. The emperor 
also adopted the Grecian title of ” sacred majesty ” (sacra majestas). Lower 
Italy remained in the hands of the Greeks.*/ 


COMPARISON OF HENRY THE FOWLER AND OTTO WITH 
CHARLEMAGNE 


The feeling of his unassailable position may have cheered the emperor on 
the journey to his own palatinate and church, at Memleben on the Unstrut, 
where the river, peaceful and calm on the surface but flowing strongly in its 
depths, winds its way out of the valley through the neighbouring mountains, 
which have still kept the name they bore in the days of antiquity. It is 
supposed to have been an ancient Germanic burial-place. He arrived there 
on the 6th of May, 973. It has rather been supposed that he came there with 
a foreboding of death. But death hovered over him. On the 7th he still kept 
the hours for prayer, not without interruption for rest and for ” offering his 
hand to the poor,” as the chronicle says. 


He seemed cheerful at table. Whilst he was listening to the singing of the 
Gospel at vespers, he was seized by the horror of death. Overcome by heat 
and weakness, he was placed on a seat, received the Communion, and died 
without any previous illness or death struggle. Thus the man who might 
have been considered as the ruler of all the western world, unexpectedly 
suffered the fate of mortals. The fullness of an inexhaustible vigour 
accompanied him to the end of his life, when it was suddenly conquered. 
He was only sixty-one years of age when he expired ; his father had died at 
about the same age, in the same place, after a most active life. 


Let us, even at the danger of repetition, add a few remarks concerning the 
position in the world of these two great men. 


They had been preceded by Pepin and Charles the Great, likewise father 
and son, through whose succession and co-operation the West received its 
definite form. That which the father had planned, the son carried out with 
circumspect politics and the fortune of arms ; under his long and peaceful 
administration the Western Empire was formed. The relations were not 


quite the same between Henry and Otto. Of Henry nothing is to be found 
from which one can conclude that his plans were the foundations of his 
son’s actions. But succeeding each other under altered circumstances, they 
obtained the greatest success. To them is due the fact that the Carlovingian 
kingdom was sustained. Father and son worked together to banish the most 
dangerous enemies by which Germany was at any time attacked. Through 
Otto, Italy again became closely united with the empire, and western France 
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kept in peaceful relation to it. The western world, its power and civilisation, 
depended on the union of the three great lands. 


For the consolidation of the empire the union of Charles the Great with the 
Papacy was most essential ; the ecclesiastical and temporal interests co- 
operated. The church belonged to the Latin world ; but it had a lasting effect 
on the Germanic tribes. It united their religious views with the idea of the 
apostolic mission of St. Peter, and with the traditions of antiquity. Thus 
Saxony, which Charles subjected with arms, was organised as an 
ecclesiastical province ; Bavaria was subjected by direct influence of the 
pope to the great kingdom which then became the empire — that is to say, 
the constitution of the empire, embracing as it did Latin elements, did not 
take place without the influence of the pope. Nevertheless the personal 
authority of a great prince was necessary to keep all his provinces in unity. 


Since then, as has been remarked, a considerable alteration took place. The 
opposition descended from antiquity between the priesthood and the higher 
authorities had again broken out ; the priesthood bad acquired a 
development and strength, with which the temporal power in the hands of 
the Carlovingians could no longer interfere. In Germany the hierarchical 
doctrines were also to the fore, and it might well have seemed possible that 
the essence of the German spirit had been absorbed by them. But how was 
it to escape this absorption ? There can be no doubt that it was owing 
chiefly to the establishment of a princely house which was essentially 
Germanic and completely realised the idea of temporal power. The empire 
which Henry I conquered and Otto the Great raised to a magnificent 
structure, had a Germanic vein of preponderating strength and keen-ness ; it 
gave back authority to temporal power — not alone the supreme authority 
but also the subordinate authority attending it, and was joined by those 
bishops who were free from the power of the pope at Rome, 


until now absolute. Had an unconditional subjection of the clergy taken 
place, this would have shattered the foundation of the empire. The religious 
idea was not fought b}- the Saxon princes, but ecclesiastical politics 
underwent a change. The object now was to insure the indeiAendence of the 
imperial and kingly authority and to save it from clerical interference in the 
government. 


It strove for a juxtaposition of the two authorities with a preponderance of 
the temporal. This was the principle of the German lunpire which was 
autonomically raised by Henry and Otto on the foundation of the 
Carlovingian. The relations of the European nations were reorganised by 
the unification of Germany. In England and France they had not been so 
fortunate as in Germany ; the northern invasions had not been repelled, the 
nationalities had even become altered under their influence. They liad other 
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requirements, other centres. The rising of the temporal power in itself 
created new foundations for them. 


If the empire aspired to universal authority, this attempt would have to be 
given up. A complete nullification of the papal authority would have been 
unbearable to the German Empire, and the neighbouring nations were far 
from being disposed to subject themselves to such a central superiority as 
would thus have arisen. Awakened national feeling laid the foundations of 
the German Empire, though religion was not without its effect. In the course 
of the following century the latter gained in intensity. From all these causes 
resulted the complex civilisation which we call Western Christianity ; since 
thenceforward chaotic forces and tendencies progressed towards 
unification. The state thus founded became the basis for modern 
civilisation.e 


THE UNFORESEEN EVILS OF OTTO S REIGN 


By far the most important act of Otto’s eventful life was his assumption of 
the Lombard and the imperial crowns. His successors so steadily followed 
his example that the sovereign crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle claimed as his 
right to be afterwards crowned in Milan and in Rome. Thus grew up the 
Holy Roman Empire, that strange state which, directly descending through 
the empire of Charles the Great from the empire of the Ciesars, contained 
so many elements foreign to ancient life. We are here concerned with it only 
in so far as it affected Germany. Germany itself never until the nineteenth 
century became an empire. It is true that at least the Holy Roman Empire 
was as a matter of fact confined to Germany ; but in theory it was 


something quite different. Like France, Germany was a kingdom, but it 
differed from France in this, that its king was also king in Italy, and Roman 
emperor. As the latter title made him nominally the secular lord of the 
world, it might have been expected to excite the pride of his German 
subjects ; and doubtless, after a time, they did learn to think highly of 
themselves as the imperial race. But the evidence tends to show that at first 
they had no wish for this honour, and would have much preferred had their 
ruler limited himself strictly to his own people. There are signs that during 
Otto’s reign they began to have a distinct consciousness of national life, 
their use of the word ” deutsch,” to indicate the whole people, being one of 
these symptoms. 


To the connection of their kingdom with the empire they owe the fact that 
for centuries they were the most divided of European nations. France was 
made up of a number of loosely connected lands, each with its own lord, 
when Germany, under Otto, was to a large extent moved by a single will, 
well organised, and strong. But the attention of the French kings was 
concentrated on theii’ immediate interests, and in course of time they 
brought their unruly vassals to order. The German kings, as emperors, had 
duties which often took them away for long periods from Germany. This 
alone would have shaken their authority, for during their absence, the great 
vassals seized rights which it was afterwards difficult to recover. Thus the 
imperial crown was the most fatal gift that could have been offered to the 
German kings ; apparently giving them all things, it deprived them nearly of 
everything. And in doing this, it inflicted on many generations incalculable 
and needless suffering. 


By the policy of his later years, Otto did much to prepare the way for the 
process of disintegration which he rendered inevitable by restoring the 
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empire. With the kingdom divided into five great duchies, the sovereign 
could always have maintained at least so much unity as King Henry secured 
; and as the experience of Otto himself showed‘ there would have been 
chances of much greater centralisation. Yet he threw away this advantage. 
Otto gave up the practice of retaining the duchies either in his own hands or 
in those of relatives. Even Saxony, his native duchy, and the chief source of 
his strength, was given to Markgraf Billung, whose family long afterwards 
kept it. 


As a set-otf to the power of the princes — for the reigning immediate 
vassals of the crown ranked as princes — Otto, especially after he became 
emperor and looked upon himself as the protector of the church, immensely 
increased the importance of the prelates. The emperor’s idea was that, as 
church lands and offices could not be hereditary, their holders would 
necessarily favour the crown. But he forgot that the church had a head 
beyond Germany, and that the passion for the rights of an order may be no 
less intense than that for the rights of a family. While the empire was at 
peace with the popes, the prelates of the church did strongly uphold it, and 
their influence was unquestionably, on the whole, much higher than that of 
rude secular nobles. 


But with the empire and the papacy in conflict, they could not but abide, as 
a rule, by the authority which had the most sacred claims to their loyalty. 
From all these circumstances it curiousl}’ happened that the sovereign who 
did more than any other to raise the royal power, was also the sovereign 
who, more than any other, wrought its decay./ 


OTTO II (973-983 A.D.) 


Otto II was short in stature, but strong and muscular, and of an extremely 
ruddy complexion ; his temperament was fiery, but modified by the refined 
and learned education he had received, for which he was indebted to the 
care of his mother, Adelheid ; his wife, Theophano, also sympathised in his 
love of learning. Still, the Italian blood that flowed in his veins estranged 


him too much from Germany, and excited in him so strong an inclination 
for the south, that it became as impossible for his mind to be completely 
absorbed by care for the empire as it was for his rough but honest German 
subjects to adopt the pomp and refinement of his court. 


Swabia, on the death of the pious Hedwig, was inherited by Otto, the son of 
Ludolf, between whom and Henry the Wrangler, of Bavaria, the ancient 
feud that had arisen on account of the extent of their frontiers between their 
fathers was still carried on. The emperor decided the question in Otto’s 
favour and the quarrelsome Henry instantly attempted to rouse the ancient 
national hatred of the Bavarians, and to stir them up to open revolt. He also 
entered into alliance with Boleslaw of Bohemia, but was anticipated in his 
designs by Otto, who threw him into prison, bestowed Bavaria on Otto of 
Swabia, and Carinthia on a graf, Henry jMinor, the son of Berthold, 
probably a Babenberger ; this graf sided with Henry of Bavaria, revolted, 
and was deposed, 974 A.D. Carinthia was consequently also bestowed upon 
Otto. In the following year, Harold, king of Denmark, suddenly invaded 
Saxony, whence he was successfully repulsed. Shortly after this event, 
Henry escaped from prison, again raised the standard of rebellion, and was 
joined by the Bohemians, but again suffered defeat, and was retaken 
prisoner (977 a.d.). 
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OTTO IN FRANCE AND ITALY 


In 978 A.D. war again broke out in the West, where Charles, the brother of 
Lothair, king of France, attempted to gain possession of Lorraine, but was 
repulsed by Otto, who advanced as far as Paris, and burned the suburbs. 
The city, nevertheless, withstood his attack ; and on his return homewards, 
being surprised by the treacherous count of Hennegau, he was compelled to 
come to terms with his opponents ; Charles was permitted to hold lower 
Lorraine in fee of the empire, and upper Lorraine was granted to Frederick, 
count of Bar. 


Otto, whose natural inclinations led him to Italy, was speedily called there 
by the affairs of that country. Crescentius (Cencius) had usurped the 
government in Rome, and attempted to revive the memory of ancient times 
by causing himself to be created consul. The pope, Benedict VII, was 
assassinated by his orders, and replaced by a creature of his own, 
Bonifacius VII, in opposition to whom the Tuscan imperialists raised 
Benedict VIII to the papal chair. Otto’s presence in Rome (980 a.d.) quickly 
restored order. Crescentius was pardoned. Otto was visited during his stay 
in Rome by Hugh Capet, Lothair’s secret competitor for the throne of 
France, whose claim was countenanced by the emperor, on account of the 
ingratitude displayed by the French monarch for the services formerly 
rendered to his ancestors by the imperial house of Saxony. 


Lower Italy next engaged the attention of the emperor, who attempted to 
take forcible possession of his wife’s portion. The Greeks, until now 
unceasingly at war with the Arabs, instantly united with them against their 
common enemy. Naples and Taranto were taken by Otto, and the allies were 
defeated near Cotrona (981 A.D.); Abul Kasim, the terror of lower Italy, 
and numbers of the Arabs, were left on the field of battle. The following 
campaign proved disastrous to the emperor, who, whilst engaged in a 
conflict with the Greeks on the seashore near Basantello, not far from 
Taranto, was suddenly attacked in the rear by the Arabs, and so completely 
routed that he was compelled to fly for his life, and owed his escape entirely 
to the rapidity of his horse. When wandering along the shore in momentary 
expectation of being captured by the enemy, he caught sight of a Grecian 
vessel, towards which he swam on horseback, in the hope of not being 


recognised by those on board. He was taken up. A slave recognised him, 
but instead of betraying him passed him off as one of the emperor’s 
chamberlains. The Greeks made for Rossano with the intention of taking on 
board the treasures of the pretended chamberlain, who, the instant the vessel 
approached the shore, suddenly leaped into the sea and escaped. 


Lower Italy remained in the hands of the Greeks, and was governed by an 
exarch. The Arabians also retained possession of Sicily. 


QUELLING OP THE SLAVS 


Mistevoi, the valiant prince of the Abodriti, favoured the Christian religion, 
followed the banner of Otto II, and served under him in Italy ; on his return 
to his native country, he sued for the hand of Mechtildis, the sister of 
Bernhard of Saxony, and on being insulted by the jealous Dietrich, who 
called him a dog and unworthy of a Christian or of a German bride, replied 
: ” If we Slavs be dogs, we will prove to you that we can bite.” The pagan 
Slavs, who were ever ripe for revolt, obeyed his call the more readily, 
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on account of the death of Ditniar, who with many other of their tyrannical 
rulers had fallen in the Italian war. An oath of eternal enmity against the 
Germans and the priests was taken before their idol, Radegast, and suddenly 
rising in open rebellion, they assassinated all who fell into their hands (983 
A.D.), razed all the churches to the ground, and. completely destroyed the 
cities of Hamburg and Oldenburg, besides those of Brandenburg and 
Havelburg. 


The lauds of Dietrich became one scene of desolation. Sixty priests were 
flayed alive. The rebels were, nevertheless, completely beaten by Dietrich 
and Riddag in a pitched battle near Tangermiinde. The emperor, however, 
more just than his father had been, deprived the cruel Dietrich of his 
government, and bestowed it on Hodo. Riddag and his cousin, the above- 
mentioned graf Dedo, remained in Meissen, whence Riddag was afterwards 
expelled by the Bohemians. It was regained by his cousin and successor, the 
brave Eckhart, whose exploits were equalled by those of Bernhard Billung, 
who had returned from Italy in order to oppose the Abodriti on the western 
frontier. The obstinacy with which the Slavs, notwithstanding the terrible 
defeats, still held out, is proved by the fact of Brandenburg hav-ing been 
first retaken in 994. 


The peaceable conversion of the Bohemians and Poles chiefly contributed 
to the gradual but complete subjection of the Slavs on the frontiers. The 
independence of Bohemia and Poland was only possible so long as the 
powerful Slavonic pagan states existed to their rear. This support was now 
lost. Poland was already Christianised, and the bishop of Prague, Adalbert, 
was a celebrated Bohemian saint. It was also about this period that 
Christianity took firm footing in Denmark, although not without fierce 
struggles. 


Great changes took place also at this period in France. Lothair died (986 
A.D.), and in the following year his only son, Louis V. Charles of Lorraine, 
Lothair’s brother, aspired to the throne, but was excluded by the Capetian 
party. The disesteem in which he was held on account of his licentious 
habits, and the refusal of assistance from Germany, where the emperor, 
dissatisfied with the conduct of Lothair, no longer favoured the 
Carlovingians, rendered him defenceless; he fell into the hands of his rival, 
Hugh Capet, and died in prison (993 A.D.). His son Otto, the last of the 
Carlovingian race, died, neglected and despised (1004 a.d.). 


OTTO III (983-1002 A.D.) 


The death of Otto II, which was occasioned by the hardships he had 
undergone at Basantello, took place in Italy (983 a.d.). His son Otto III, a 
child three years of age, was named as his successor, under the joint 
guardianship of Theophano and Adelheid, who gave him such a learned 
education that he received the appellation of the Wunderkind, on account of 
the precocity of his intellect. 


Henry the Wrangler, who aspired to the throne, and seized the person of the 
young monarch, had already, by his conduct, estranged from hiiuself his 
countrymen the Saxons ; the memory of the cruelties practised by his father 
also rendered him unpopular in Bavaria, and he was speedily reduced to 
submission by the Franconian party, at whose head stood Willigis, the 
learned archbishop of Mainz. He was the son of a wheelwright, and adopted 
a wheel for the arms of the archbishopric, with these words, ” Willigis, 


Willigis, remember thy origin.” Next in rank to this spiritual head of the 
empire 
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stood Conrad, duke of Franconia and Swabia, and Henry, duke of Bavaria. 
Henry the Wrangler was compelled to deliver up the emperor, and to take 
the oath of allegiance to him, in consideration of which he was restored to 
the dukedom of Bavaria, on the death of Henry Minor. The mere of Austria 
was granted to Leopold I, grandson to Adalbert of Babenberg, whom Hatto 
had betrayed. This brave markgraf displayed so much activity that in 983 he 
had driven the Hungarians from the Ems, taken their royal castle of Molk, 
and compelled them to keep within the limits of modern Hungary. Their 
king Geisa followed the example of the sovereigns of Bohemia and Poland, 
and received baptism from the hands of Pilgerin, bishop of Passau ; he also 
sought to preserve peaceful relations with the Germanic Empire ; 
Christianity, nevertheless, first became the national religion during the reign 
of his son, St. Stephen, who ascended the throne in 997 A.D., and died in 
1038 A.D. This monarch married Gisela, the daughter of Henry the 
Wrangler, a union that strengthened his alliance with Germany. Leopold 
planted numerous German colonists in lower Austria, the country regained 
by him from the Hungarians, which was visited by fresh missionaries, who 
there left imperishable records of their zeal. 


The sceptre of Germany was no sooner again held by a child, than the 
clergy and the great vassals of the empire sought to regain the power of 
which they had been deprived during the preceding reigns. The youthful 
emperor, guided by his mother and grandmother, who greatly favoured the 
clergy, bestowed upon them rich lands and benefices. Peace was certainly 
maintained throughout the empire, the dukes contenting themselves with 
confirming their power in the interior of the state, unopposed by the 
emperor. War was, however, still carried on, on the Slavonic frontier, where 
Otto was occasionally allowed to appear in person, in order that he might 
have opportunity by deeds of valour to gain his spurs. 


OTTO HI MAKES AND UNMAKES POPES 


Theophano and Adelheid, whose thoughts were ever directed towards Italy, 
their native land, had not been idle in their endeavours to rouse the ambition 
of the youthful Otto, who, on attaining his majority, aspired to the 
sovereignty of that country, where after the death of Otto II the Italian party 
again rose in opposition to that of the emperor. Crescentius, who had 
usurped unlimited power in Rome, caused the pope, John XIV, to be 
assassinated, and expelled his successor, John XV, who convoked an 
extraordinary council at Rheims (995 a.d.). 


The German bishops and the pope, enraged at this conduct, unanimously 
condemned him at the council at Rheims, and he was compelled to yield. 
The pope expired during the following year, and the emperor marched into 
Italy for the purpose of regulating the affairs of the church. Crescentius was 
speedily overcome and pardoned. Otto, fired by youthful enthusiasm, 
imagined that the future happiness of the world was to be secured by a 
closer union of the imperial with the papal power, and with his own hand, 
although himself scarcely out of his boyhood, placed the tiara on the head 
of Bruno, the son of Otto of Carinthia, who was then in his four-and- 
twentieth year, and who received the name of Gregory V. 


Scarcely had the emperor quitted Rome, than Crescentius again raised the 
banner of insurrection, inflamed all the dark and fiendlike passions of the 
Roman populace, already indignant at the assumption of the tiara 
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by a stranger, and elected another Italian wretch, John XVI, pope. The 
emperor instantly returned, and re-entering Rome, where his presence 
alOne sufficed to calm the uproar, caused the pretender to the popedom to 
be deprived of sight, and to be led through the city mounted on an ass. 


Crescentius, who had vainly thrown himself into the Engelburg, was 
executed (998 A.D.). The well-founded hopes of the German party were, 
however, doomed to be frustrated by Italian wiles, and it is only left for us 
to imagine what Europe might have become, had these two noble-minded 
youths been entrusted for a longer period with her temporal and spiritual 
welfare. 


The Pope, Gregory V, expired suddenly in 999 A.D. His death was, with 
great justice, ascribed to poison. Gerbert became his successor, under the 
name of Silvester IT. His deep science and learning caused him to be 
generally 


regarded as a wizard. 


The death of Gregory, the friend of his youth, caused a deep dejection to 
prey upon the mind of the emperor, which was also worked upon by the 
exhortations of two Italian enthusiasts, the saints Romwald and Nilus, who 
gained great power over him, and who, being the fellow-country- men of 
Cresceutius, reproved him most particularly for the severity with which he 
had treated that traitor, which severity they denounced as a crime. 


The emperor was at length induced to do penance for fourteen days in a 
cavern sacred to the archangel Michael, on the Monte Gargano, in Apulia, 
and to perform a pilgrimage to the bones of St. Adalbert at Gnesen, in 
Poland. He nevertheless reappeared here in his character as emperor, by 
more strongly cementing the amicable relations that already subsisted 
between Germany and Poland. He bestowed the title of king on Boleslaw 
Chrobry, the son of Miseko and the Bohemian Dhobrowa.“ 


Otto acted in regard to the Hungarians in precisely the same way that his 
brother-in-law had shortly before this done at Constantinople with regard to 
the Russians. We perceive that the house of the Porphyrogeniti, to which 
Otto belonged on his mother’s side, appears closely connected with the 
spread of Christianity, both towards the east from Constantinople and in the 
Western Empire from Rome. It was fated that one kingdom should unite 
itself with eastern, and that the other should unite itself with western 


Christendom. Both were in the hands of the purple-born (Porphyrogeniti) 
family, and a fresh divisioJi between the Eastern and the Western empires 
on the old lines resulted, as the Byzantines extended their influence neither 
to Hungary nor to Poland, but left both these countries to the Western 
imperium. 


The noteworthy event of this epoch is the chronological coincidence of the 
conversion of the Hungarians, Russians, and Poles to Christianity. But the 
personality that welds the whole mass together is still that of the young 
emperor.’ 


H. W. — VOL. VII. 2 8 


A German Archkr 
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On a visit to Aachen, Otto caused the tomb of Charlemagne to be opened. 
That monarch was discovered seated on his throne. On Otto’s return to 
Rome, he announced his intention of making her the capital of the modern, 
as she had been that of the ancient world, but the Romans were incapable 
either of comprehending his grand projects or of perceiving the advantage 
that must have accrued to them had their city once more become an 
imperial residence. The senseless and brutal populace again rose in open 
insurrection. On one occasion Otto, addressing them from a tower, 
upbraided them for their folly, and induced them to disperse. His death, 
which took place in 1002, was ascribed to poison, but was more probably 
caused by smallpox. In the following year. Pope Silvester also expired, and 
with him every hope that had been raised for the reformation of the church, 
which again fell under Italian influence. c/ 


The remembrance of a young emperor with so wonderful a sense of phan- 
tasy, and with so sad a fate, could not easily disappear from out the world. 
Poetic tales grew up out of Otto’s early grave and preserved his memory 
among the people longer than the sober accounts of history. It was related 
that Otto met his death through a betrayal of love ; this glowing heart, so 
sensitive to friendship, could not be conceived of as untouched by the 
magic of love. Stephania, a beautiful but proud and heartless Roman lady, 
the widow of Crescentius — so runs the most widespread tradition — 
enchained the emperor by her charms and, when he had wholly given 
himself up to her, poisoned him, in order to avenge the death of her 
husband. There is a deep truth in this tale, but it was not a daughter of 
Rome but Rome herself who, with her imperishable charms, enchained, 
betrayed, and killed the youth who had been adorned with the imperial 
crown. C 


HENRY (ID) THE SAINT (1002-1024 A.D.) 


Otto dying childless, the succession to the throne was again disputed. Henry 
of Bavaria, the son of Henry the Wrangler, claimed it as the nearest of kin, 
and was supported by the clergy on account of his piety and his 
munificence towards the church. Henry’s party was considerably 
strengthened by the adherence of Willigis, the pious archbishop of Mainz. 
Eckhart, his most dangerous opponent, lost his life before he could carry his 
projects into execution. Henry thereupon repaired to Aachen, where he was 
crowned. The markgraf Henry of Schweinfurt demanded immediately after 
the coronation of the emperor the dukedom of Bavaria, which had become 
vacant by Henry’s accession to the throne and which was also aspired to by 
Bruno, the emperor’s brother. Both competitors met with a refusal from 
Henry, who bestowed Bavaria upon his brother-in-law Henry, count of 
Luxemburg, upon which the two rivals entered upon a conspiracy against 
him with Boleslaw II of Bohemia, who had not inherited the peaceable 
disposition of his father. They were defeated by the emperor near Creussen 
(1003 a.d.) and pardoned. 


Affairs also wore a different aspect in the East; Boleslaw Chrobry of 
Poland, a great conqueror, reduced Kieff in Russia beneath his rule. In 
Bohemia, Boleslaw had broken his oath of allegiance to the empire. The 
ancient race of Cracus had degenerated. A rival race, that of the Wrssowez, 
was at the head of the democratic and pagan party, but could merely offer a 
weak opposition, by dint of petty stratagems, to the more powerful 
Christian party. At length the assassination of one of the Wrssowez, by the 
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Boleslaw was enticed into Pohmd, where he fell into the hands of the 
enraged Wrssowez, who deprived him of sight, and placed Bohemia, 


Moravia, and Silesia in the hands of Boleslaw of Poland. A great reaction 
ensued. Boleslaw, at the head of the united Poles and Bohemians, invaded 
the Lausitz and Meissen. 


After several severe campaigns, the emperor at length succeeded in 
separating Bohemia from Poland, and in placing Udalrich or Ulrich, the 
brother of the blind Boleslaw, on the throne of that dukedom. Udalrich was 
faithless and tyrannical. In order the more firmly to secure the possession of 
the crown, he deprived his second brother, Jaromir, of sight. Boleslaw of 
Poland attempted to win him over, and sent his son, Mieczyslaw, to 
negotiate with him. Udalrich delivered him up to the etaperor, who instantly 
restored him to liberty. The war, nevertheless, was still carried on. The 
emperor suffered a defeat (1015 a.d.), probably on the Bober, the half of his 
army that had crossed the stream being suddenly attacked by the enemy. 
Mieczyslaw, inspirited by this success, attacked Meissen ; the castle was set 
on fire, but the conflagration was extinguished by the women, who poured 
mead on the spreading flames. The emperor afterwards undertook a fresh 
expedition into Silesia, where he laid siege to the city of Nimptsch, but 
without success. Peace was finally concluded with Poland at Bautzen (1018 
A.i).).A 


During the first years of the Polish war, the seizure of Valenciennes by 
Baldwin IV, count of Flanders, also called the arms of Henry into Lorraine ; 
nor could the German plume himself on the success of his expedition in that 
quarter. Baldwin, indeed, was reduced to nominal submission ; but he 
obtained from Henry not only the county of Valenciennes, but also the 
island of Walcheren, and a considerable portion of Zealand. S’ 


henry’s policy 


Henry did not pursue the irrealisable imperial policy of the Ottos. Although 
he went down to Italy several times and was crowned king at Pavia (1005 
a.d.) and emperor at Rome (1013 A.D.), his interests were plainly German, 
and the Italian afi^airs were no longer uppermost. Germany and not Rome 
was his home, and in these narrower limits, his policy, a national rather than 
imperial one, was successful. Raised to the throne without the advantage of 


direct descent from the great Otto, he tried a new device for subjecting the 
magnates of the realm, to whose favour he owed the crown. By the help of 
Councils of the church and Assemblies or Diets he attempted to keep his 
realm in hand. Though he was a good friend of the clergy he was not their 
tool as has been often charged. He used them as Otto I had done, to be the 
instruments of his temporal rule, and by his encouragement of the monastic 
reforms of Cheny, he as well as the people reaped many benefits. 


The assemblies that met at his call to discuss the business of state are now 
looked back to as the first Reichstags, and his reign is in a sense the 
starting-point for something approaching a constitutional organisation of 
Germany. « 


Henry was, in 1016, enriched by the donation of another kingdom. Rudolf 
Il, king of Burgundy, having no children, resolved to secure his dominions 
to the emperor, his nephew ; and in spite of the remonstrances of his 
subjects, who claimed the right of electing their sovereign, surrendered 
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his crown to Henry, reserving to himself for his life the title of king, but 
submitting to hold that title as a vassal of the empire. Rudolf survived this 
session sixteen years, and died in 1032, having by his will ratified the 
donation to the reigning emperor. S’ 


Henry was extremely devout, and was consequently idolised by the clergy. 
He held five councils in Germany, improved and corrected ecclesiastical 
discipline, rebuilt the churches that had been destroyed by the Slavs, and 
raised a magnificent monument to his own memory by the foundation of the 
bishopric of Bamberg, which he enriched at the expense of the 
neighbouring landowners, among whom was the bishop of Wurzburg, who 
obstinately resisted his innovations until appeased by numerous gifts. The 
pope, Benedict VIII, visited Bamberg in 1020 a.d. for the purpose of 
consecrating the new establishment. The empress Kunigunde was equally 


pious. The imperial pair had mutually taken the vow of chastity, and 
remained childless. Kunigunde’s virtue, however, did not escape slander, 
and she voluntarily underwent the ordeal by fire, and ” walked unharmed 
over glowing iron.” Henry, when on his deathbed, named as his successor 
Graf Conrad, the Franconian duke, on account of his being the ablest 
descendant of the most powerful race that remained in Germany after the 
extinction of that of the Ottos, thus repaying, with equal magnanimity, the 
generous conduct of Conrad I, when dying, towards the house of Saxony. 
He expired in 1021 A.D. and was interred at Bamberg. <^ 


RELATION OF ITALY TO THE EMPIRE AT DEATH OP HENRY II 


At the death of Otto III without children, in 1002, the compact between 
Italy and the emperors of the house of Saxony was determined. Her 
engagement of fidelity was certainly not applicable to every sovereign 
whom the princes of Germany might raise to their throne. Accordingly 
Ardoin, marquis of Ivrea, was elected king of Italy. But a German party 
existed among the Lombard princes and bishops, to which his insolent 
demeanour soon gave a pretext for inviting Henry II, the new king of 
Germany collaterally related to their late sovereign. Ardoin was deserted by 
most of the Italians, but retained his former subjects in Piedmont, and 
disputed the crown for many years with Henry, who passed very little time 
in Italy. During this period there was hardly any recognised government ; 
and the Lombards became more and more accustomed, through necessity, 
to protect themselves and to provide for their own internal police. 


Meanwhile the German nation had become odious to the Italians. The rude 
soldiery, insolent and addicted to intoxication, were engaged in frequent 
disputes with the citizens, wherein the latter, as is usual in similar cases, 
were exposed first to the summary vengeance of the troops and afterwards 
to penal chastisement for sedition. In one of these tumults, at the entry of 
Henry II in 1004, the city of Pavia was burned to the ground, which 
inspired its inhabitants with a constant animosity against that emperor. 
Upon his death in 1024, the Italians were disposed to break once more their 
connection with Germany, which had elected as sovereign Con-rad, duke of 
Franconia. They offered their crown to Robert, king of France, and to 


Guillaume, duke of Guienne ; but neither of them was imprudent enough to 
involve himself in the difficult and faithless politics of Italy. It may surprise 
us that no candidate appeared from among her native princes. But it had 
been the dexterous policy of the Ottos to weaken the great Italian 
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Mfiefs, which were still rather considered as hereditary governments, than as 
absolute patrimonies, by separating districts from their jurisdiction, under 
inferior marquises and rural counts. 


The bishops were incapable of becoming competitors, and generally 
attached to the German party. The cities already possessed material 
influence, but were disunited by mutual jealousies. Since ancient 
prejudices, therefore, precluded a federate league of independent 
principalities and republics for which perhaps the actual condition of Italy 
unfitted her, Heribert, archbishop of Milan, accompanied by some other 
chief men of Lombardy, repaired to Constance, and tended the crown to 
Conrad, which he was already disposed to claim as a sort of dependency 
upon Germany. It does not appear that either Conrad or his successors were 
ever regularly elected to reign over Italy ; but whether this ceremony took 
place or not, we may certainly date from that time the subjection of Italy to 
the Germanic body. It became an unquestionable maxim that the votes of a 
few German princes conferred a right to the sovereignty of a country which 
had never been conquered, and which had never formally recognised this 
superiority. But it was an equally fundamental rule that the elected king of 
Germany could not assume the title of Roman emperor, until his coronation 
by the pope. The middle appellation of King of the Romans was invented as 
a sort of approximation to the imperial dignity. But it was not till the reign 
of Maximilian that the actual coronation at Rome was dispensed with, and 
the title of emperor taken immediately after the election. ‘^ 


CHAPTER IX THE FRANCONIAN, OR SALTAN, DYNASTY 
[1024-1125 A.D.] 


For the epoch of Henry II we have preserved to us the work of Bishop 
Thietmar b of Merseburg, which, starting from local and personal points of 
view and showing the writer’s unwavering loyalty to the king, to whom the 
bishop owed his position, at once discloses and elucidates in a variety of 
communications the conditions obtaining in the interior of Germany. 
Although not unbiassed where the king is concerned, it is yet invaluable in 
respect of the details it affords ; the internal conditions of the empire are 
clearly mapped out before our eyes. On the other hand, the tendencies 
which characterise the imperium of Henry II are more or less obscured from 
view. The bishop, who must be regarded as a contemporary chronicler, was 
already dead when they had taken definite shape. 


On the other hand, Wipo,c the biographer of Conrad II with whom the line 
of the Salians commences, started entirely from the standpoint of the 
imperium. He wrote a biography of Conrad after his death for the 
instruction and edification of his son and successor, Henry III. The 
aspirations of the Salic house in the direction of world-wide power occupy 
the chief place in his work. The devolvement of the imperium upon the 
Salic house was an event of great importance both in German and universal 
history. Yet there is nothing so very unexpected and extraordinary in the 
elevation of Conrad II. 


The Salians represent one of the parties that had once, under Otto the Great, 
risen up against him from the very lap of his own family. They are 
descended, as we have already mentioned, from the marriage of one of 
Otto’s daughters with the heroic Conrad the Red, the greatest warrior of 
those times. His son Otto, count in Wormsgau, received Carinthia, an 
appanage of Bavaria, in fief. He is the father of Bruno, whom Otto III raised 
to the papal see, as also of Conrad, who on his father’s death succeeded to 
the dukedom of Carinthia. This Conrad was married to Matilde, a daughter 
of Hermann of Swabia. Of their union a son was born, known under the 
name of Conrad the Younger. 
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Duke Conrad, father of the younger Conrad, had had an elder brother 
named Henry, who possessed a count’s lief in Franconia. This Henry — 
who was therefore to be considered the chief representative of the authority 
of that house, and who, had he not died before his father, would have 
inherited the dukedom — had married Adelheid, a sister of the powerful 
Alsatian count of the house of Egisheim. The issue of this marriage was 
Conrad H, to whom accordingly descended by right of inheritance the 
claims of the Conrad dynasty. The right of succession of the elder Conrad 
can hardly be questioned. For the prerogative of elder lines must be upheld, 
if we will do justice to the constant change of families upon the throne.’ 


After the decease of Henry II, it was evident to every friend of Germany 
that the unity of the nation must be cemented without delay if all that had 
been founded by Conrad I and Henry I was not to come wholly to naught. 
The princes and the higher ranks of nobles would perhaps have been well 
content to see the empire break up into its old condition of disintegration ; 
the clergy, on the other hand, had nothing to gain by such a turn of fortune, 
and they consequently laboured with the utmost zeal for the appointment of 
a capable head to the empire. As matters stood the king could only be 
nominated by election, and on this occasion the election had to be held with 
more freedom and more solemnity than usual, because the choice was not 
limited to the children or descendants of a deceased monarch. In the early 
days of the vacancy no candidates for the highest office of the state 
presented themselves, and the question on whom to bestow the crown was 
therefore long debated amongst the princes, higher nobility, and bishops. 


They finally resolved to call a solemn assembly of the people, and there to 
let the public opinion of the nation decide upon Henry’s successor. It is 
possible that the persons who were secretly managing this business of the 
election had already a definite plan as to who was to be king ; but such a 


plan might nevertheless present difficulties in the accomplishment, and for 
this reason each party tried to use the expedient of a national assembly for 
the furtherance of its own particular object. But to all appearance the public 
opinion of the nation occupied the position of arbitrator between the various 
parties, and as such exercised a stronger influence upon the election than 
might have been expected in view of the condition of the empire at the time. 


Of course, except for the bishops and clerg}’/ this national assembly was 
entirely composed of the greater and lesser nobles and their followers, for 
the towns had not yet arrived at such a height of prosperity as to claim 
direct participation in the affairs of the empire. And, equally of course, the 
subordinate bondman had no opinion to give, only the gentry being 
qualified to vote. Hence the lesser nobility as a body represented the public 
opinion of the nation, in contradistinction to the sovereign princes ; and it 
was they who were permitted to wield so great an influence in state affairs 
in the matter of the solemn election to the throne after the death of Henry II. 


A NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


Henry’s death had taken place on the 13th of July, 1024, and on the 4th of 
September in the same year those qualified to vote amongst all the Ger-man 
races gathered together on the Rhine, beween Mainz and Worms, in the 
neighbourhood of the old “Konigstuhl” (a stone structure in the form of a 
chair, where the kings of Germany were proclaimed), to proceed with 
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all solemnity to the election of a new head of the empire. The throng was 
considerable, and was distributed in accordance with the great duchies of 
the empire ; the Lorrainers taking up their quarters on the left bank of the 
Rhine, the Saxons, Franconians, Swabians, and Bavarians on the right. The 
princes and bishops naturally took the lead in the election ceremonies, and 
they therefore met at Kamba, opposite Oppenheim. There they conferred 
concerning the candidates for royalty who should be proposed to the people 
— that is to say, to the aforesaid body of the minor nobility. The opinions 
they expressed always came to the knowledge of the popular assembly, so 
that the latter could exercise at least a moral influence upon the principal 
electors by applause or dissent. The conference lasted long, its fluctuations 
of opinion communicated a certain amount of agitation to the great throng, 
the minds of men were kept in suspense, and the solemn election became a 
scene of great animation. At length the diversities of opinion resolved 
themselves into an agreement that two men were worthiest to wear the 
crown, both of them Franconian nobles, both bearing the name of Conrad, 
and both being the sons of two brothers — grandsons of the famous Conrad 
the Red, son-in-law of Otto I. In order to distinguish between the two, one 
was styled the Elder and the other the Younger. 


The election hung undecided between them for some time longer, till the 
elder Conrad, calculating the effect such a step would have upon the people, 
approached the younger with an amicable proposal that each of them should 


do his best to prevent a quarrel over the election ; and to that end they 
should both undertake to yield sincere allegiance to whichever should be 
nominated by a majority of the princes with the assent of the people. When 
the younger Conrad had agreed to this, the archbishop of Mainz solemnly 
proposed the elder Conrad as head of the empire, setting forth his superior 
claims in a brief oration. The proposition was strongly supported by a 
majority of the bishops, and secured the assent of many of the princes; and 
when the empress Kunigunde, the widow of Henry II, handed over the 
insignia of royalty with all speed to Conrad the Elder, the assembly hailed 
him king of the Germans, and the election was ratified by the solemn 
plaudits of the nation. Conrad the Younger himself had given his vote for 
his cousin when he saw the way the election was tending, and a quarrel was 
thus avoided. The duke of Lorraine and the archbishop of Cologne both 
expressed their dissatisfaction at the result of the election, but no more 
serious consequences ensued ; and Conrad the Elder was recognised by all 
parties as king of the Germans, the second of that name. This circumstance 
conduced greatly to the furtherance of the national interests of Germany, as 
did the result of the election itself ; for the new king was a man well fitted 
to impart fresh strength and consequence to the empire. 


Conrad II, it is true, was not animated by the noble spirit which leads 
through pure patriotism to a self-denying devotion to public affairs ; on the 
contrary, he zealously pursued his own selfish ends, and was often led 
astray by motives of mere self-interest. Nevertheless, as it happened, his 
wishes coincided with the interests of the nation ; for he strove to enhance 
the power of his own house, and seeking to attain this end by establishing a 
hereditary monarchy, he bent all his endeavours to increasing the imperial 
authority and, as a natural consequence, cementing national unity. Nor was 
he deficient in the qualities required for at least approximate success in his 
schemes, though we miss in him the nobler endowments for success, which 
advance openly to gain the object they have in view, by the help of genius, 
force of character, and inflexible will. But in place of these qualities he 
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possessed a political sagacity so keen and subtle that he could carry through 
the most difficult schemes by covert measures. With this sagacity he 
combined energy, courage, and skill in arms. Indeed for the greater part of 
his life he had been engaged in military pursuits, but he nevertheless was 
possessed of so remarkable an aptitude for politics, that, being as clear- 
headed as he was adroit, he directed the affairs of the state with altogether 
exceptional skill. 


CONKAD II INCREASES HIS POWER 


In the year 102-4 a gifted and vigorous king had at length been elected ; to 
such a man a thorough reform of political conditions would certainly appear 
an imperative necessity in view of the condition to which the empire had 
been reduced. Conrad II had first to try to increase the property of the 
crown before he could venture upon a struggle against the usurpations of 
the nobles. This was not to be effected either easily or speedily, and he 
therefore endeavoured in the first place to gain time for confirming his 
power by friendly behaviour towards the great nobles. For this reason, after 
his consort Gisela had also been crowned at Cologne, he determined to 
begin by making a progress through Germany, for the double purpose of 
securing general recognition and investigating the condition of the crown 
lands of the head of the empire. He first went to Aachen, where an 
assembly of the nobles of Lorraine had been convened. The king’s most 
formidable enemies were the seigneurs of the higher nobility; and in order 
to counterbalance them Conrad was obliged to rely on the middle classes, 
represented at this time by the lesser nobles, the commons not having yet 
attained a sufficient degree of power. 


During his stay in Aachen, the king won the favour of the lesser nobility by 
a very well calculated political measure. Most families of this class had 
already fallen, by the spread of feudalism, into the position of vassals to 
some great noble ; and disputes frequently arose between them and their 
feudal lords, because in certain cases the latter would not allow the fief to 
be transmitted to the descendants of the vassal. Conrad II, who was well 
aware of this state of things and eager for any means of weakening the 
power of the great nobles, promulgated during his stay in Aachen a decree 
to the effect that the descendants of a vassal were entitled to succeed to the 
fief in perpetuity. 


This was a very drastic measure, and greatly increased the popularity of the 
king. From Aachen Conrad proceeded to Saxony to dispose the minds of 
the Saxons favourably to himself. There he was obliged to have recourse to 


very different means. The Saxons were by this time accustomed to the unity 
of the German state, but they were still apprehensive of restrictions 
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upon their national laws, and their first and most pressing demand was for 
the confirmation of the same. These consisted of the harsh regulations of 
serfdom which had come down from primitive times, the strict prohibition 
of unequal marriages, etc., and thus redounded to the advantage of the 
nobility alone. 


Conrad, however, could not afford to anger the great Saxon nobles, and he 
therefore confirmed “the so cruel laws of the Saxons,” as Wipoc phrases it. 
Having thus secured his recognition by the North Germans, he next 
collected the tribute due from the border Slavs who were subjects of the 
empire, that by this means he might provide himself with material resources 
for carrying out his designs; and then proceeded by way of Franconia to 
Bavaria and Swabia. On this progress Conrad established himself firmly in 
the popular esteem, and by the time it was finished his position seemed 
much stronger than before. 


In Italy fresh troubles had arisen, for a party among the Lombards were 
desirous of overthrowing the German supremacy, and wished to transfer 
their allegiance to France for that purpose. On the other hand, Heribert, 
archbishop of Milan, was well disposed towards the Germans, and therefore 
journeyed to visit Conrad II, who was at that time in Constance, in which 
place he had likewise resided during the first year of his reign. The king 
received him very graciously, and lent a favourable ear to the bishop’s 
request that he should make a military expedition into Italy. An embassy 
from the opposition party, and from the city of Pavia in particular, had also 


made its appearance at Constance, but was harshly received by Conrad ; 
and it is probable that he would at that time have undertaken a campaign 
be-yond the Alps if he had not been busy with matters nearer home. The 
consummation of the national unity of the German race was obviously an 
admirable means of enhancing the power of the crown, but a considerable 
portion of German territory was still alienated from the empire. Part of 
Switzerland on the German side of the Jura belonged to Burgundy, which 
was ruled by an independent king. 


A quarrel over the succession, to which we have previously referred, had 
already taken place between this monarch and Henry II, and had resulted in 
the conclusion of a treaty by which after the death of the childless king 
Rudolf the succession to his dominions was assured to the head of the 
German Empire. 


When Henry was dead, however, the king of Burgundy tried to put a 
different construction on the treaty, declaring that he had bestowed the 
succession on Conrad’s predecessor merely as his sister’s son, and not as 
king of the Germans. But Conrad IT being bent, as Wipoc observes, on the 
aggrandisement and not the diminution of the empire, forthwith took up 
arms against Rudolf and occupied the city of Bale, which at that time 
belonged to Burgundy. 


By this he incurred the violent enmity of Duke Ernst of Swabia, who was 
the ” natural ” heir of Rudolf, and of Gisela by her first marriage, and thus 
stepson to Conrad II ; and as many German nobles secretly sided with the 
duke, while at the same time a Slavonic prince, Boleslaw by name, rebelled 
against the empire, and while the affairs of Italy seemed imperatively to 
demand the king’s presence, the latter postponed the acquisition of the rest 
of Burgundy to a more favourable opportunity. He first marched to Saxony 
to reduce Boleslaw to submission ; but the Slavonic prince died before his 
arrival, and a civil war broke out between his sons which exhausted the 
forces of both. 
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Putting off, therefore, the subjugation of the rebellious Slavs, Conrad 
immediately set everything in readiness for his expedition into Italy. He 
first convoked a diet at Augsburg, had his son Henry elected successor to 
his throne, and yielding to his wife’s persuasions was reconciled to his 
stepson, Duke Ernst of Swabia. This took place in 1026, and in the same 
year the German army made its appearance in Italy. Pavia was first 
invested, and repeated attempts were made to take it by storm ; but the 
brave citizens victoriously repulsed every assault, and Conrad was reduced 
to great straits. This so enraged him that, goaded to fury, he savagely 
devastated the surrounding country. The German king gained little by these 
cruelties, and as in spite of his victory he suffered great loss at the taking of 
Ravenna, he might have been compelled to retreat ingloriously from Italy if 
his political astuteness had not come to his aid. He succeeded in bringing 
the king of Burgundy, on whose assistance the Lombards relied, over to his 
own side. Rudolf came to Italy in person to be present at Conrad’s 
coronation as emperor, and the courage of the inhabitants of the invaded 
country sank so low that even Pavia surrendered, and Conrad was 
acknowledged king of Lombardy. He then received the imperial crown at 
the hands of Pope John XIX, on the 26th of March, 1027 ; and after making 
some provisions for the pacification of Lombardy he hastened back to 
Germany, where in the meanwhile his presence had become extremely 
necessary. 


Ill spite of the show of reconciliation, Duke Ernst of Swabia was meditating 
open rebellion. Conrad was well informed of the plans of the conspirators, 
though the secret had been carefully guarded ; and therefore, after crossing 
the Alps, he proceeded with all haste to Ratisbon to make preparations for 
subduing the threatened revolt. Conrad’s plans on this occasion strikingly 
display his practical ability and clear-sightedness. During his absence in 
Italy the ducal office had become vacant in Bavaria by the death of Henry, 
and the king endeavoured to procure it for his own family. In view of the 
encroachments of the great nobles, who amassed vast wealth at the expense 
of the empire, this would have profited him little unless he could increase 


the ducal revenue at the same time. Consequently, having succeeded in 
getting his ten-year-old son Henry appointed duke of Bavaria, Conrad 
instituted a strict inquiry into the condition of the property of the empire in 
that province, and restored to the crown much that had been usurped by 
bishops and counts. By this measure the king really struck at the root of the 
evil. Decrees could do little to cement the unity of the empire ; what it 
needed was to be provided with a material basis. And of this, the most 
necessary element in the condition to which the empire had come was the 
creation of a revenue which should make the head of the state independent 
of the accidents of private fortune for the maintenance of his authority. 


The kings commonly made the mistake of trying to gain the adherence or 
friendship of the great nobles by presents made at the expense of the 
property of the empire ; and therefore Conrad II acted not only wisely but 
honourably when, amidst the greatest dangers, he adopted the opposite 
course ; for it was nobler to perish than to reduce the office of head of the 
state to a shadow, by purchasing the favour of the great nobles. The salutary 
effect of his firmness was quickly manifest ; for after he had gained his ob- 
ject in Bavaria the king took vigorous measures to put an end to the 
agitation in Swabia. For this purpose he promptly convened a diet at Ulm to 
sit in judgment upon Duke Ernst in Alamanuia. The duke collected an army 
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and marched against the king, but the firm attitude of the latter had already 
made a great impression upon the nobles. Two counts deserted the duke, 
others of the conspirators followed, and within a short time Ernst’s forces 
were so diminished that he was obliged to submit to the king’s mercy. 
Conrad had his stepson conveyed in custody to the fortress of 
Giebichenstein near Halle, and then reduced the whole of Swabia to 
allegiance to the head of the empire. These proceedings added greatly to his 
reputation, open and secret foes now courted the king’s favour, and by the 
fifth year of his reign Conrad II had materially increased the authority of the 
empire. 


He now determined to take in hand the expedition against the Slavs, which 
had been postponed on account of the urgency of Italian affairs ; 


but it proved abortive, and he was forced to return into Saxony with great 
loss. A quarrel with the Hungarians arose at the same time, and Duke Ernst 
renewed his attempt at rebellion. Conrad had recalled him from 
Giebichenstein and offered to reinstate him in his duchy under certain 
conditions ; but the negotiations came to nothing, Ernst escaped from his 
stepfather’s court and with his faithful adherent. Count von Kyburg, 
essayed the fortune of war. Both were outlawed, and soon afterwards slain 
in a fight in the Black Forest.“ 


Conrad’s safety was consequently assured in that quarter, and he 
immediately invaded Hungary with an army. Here again he soon found it 
preferable to restore peace by the methods of political sagacity rather than 
by force of arms, and negotiations were therefore adroitly set on foot and 
brought to a successful issue. Stephen, king of Hungary, sued for peace and 
it was concluded on terms honourable to Germany. During the duke of 
Swabia’s second revolt the Slavs, against whom Conrad’s arms had proved 
so unfortunate, had invaded and ravaged Saxony and Thuringia. 


Little could be done to oppose them, on account of the war with the 
Hungarians, but as soon as that was ended the German king resolved to 
exact satisfaction. Once more, however, he was desirous of courting success 
by policy rather than by arms. Mieczyslaw, the son of Duke Boleslaw, was 
involved in a war (as has already been stated) with his brother Otto. Now, in 
Conrad’s unlucky campaign against Mieczyslaw, Otto, who inclined to the 
side of the Germans, had been driven out of the country. With him 


[1 As C. T. Lewis « notes: “The people took sides in their legends and 
songs with the unfortunate youth who had fought for his inheritance against 
a severe stepfather, and compared his fate with that of the equally 
unfortunate Ludolf , son of Otto the Great. Indeed, legend merged the two 
stories into one, and thus arose the song of Ernst of Swabia, which was long 
sung in the Middle Ages and represents the two friends as finally going to 
the East upon a crusade and meeting with manifold adventures.” | 
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Conrad again entered into negotiations, and in consequence Otto (who was 
also favoured by the Russians) appeared once more in the district between 
the Elbe and the Oder, occupied by Slavonic tribes, who even then were 
styled Poles. Conrad sent an army from Saxony to support his protege, and 
the civil war began afresh among the Poles. Mieczyslaw was thus brought 
to amore yielding temper, and, although Otto was slain soon after, he 
endeavoured to establisli a permanent peace with the king of Germany. A 
peace was actually brought about, the Polish prince submitting to tribute 
and to give part of the countrj‘ between the Elbe and the Oder to the 
Germans. 


During the war and the negotiations with Mieczyslaw (in the year 1032) 
King Rudolf of Burgundy died. Conrad II had long laid claim to the 
succession, and as a certain count of Champagne, Eudes by name, opposed 
his pretensions, he was obliged to turn his arms westwards after concluding 
peace with the Poles. The count of Champagne had already occupied 
Neuenburg (Neu-chatel) and Murten (Morat) ; but by the winter of 1032 he 
had been forced into a somewhat disadvantageous position in Switzerland, 
and when, in the year 1033, Conrad II invaded Champagne itself to compel 
his rival to evacuate Burgundy, the latter submitted at discretion and 
promised the king of the Germans that he would leave the countr}/ 
confirming his promise with a solemn oath. Conrad was obliged to hurry 
back to Germany, as another Slavonic tribe on the Elbe, the Liutizi this 
time, was disquieting Germany, and Othelric, duke of Bohemia, was 
threatening rebellion. Othelric was deposed, and Conrad was on the point of 
attacking the Liutizi when tidings came that Eudes of Champagne nad 
broken his word and was again endeavouring to acquire the sovereignty of 
Burgundy. In the spring of 1034 the German king marched for the second 
time through Bavaria and Swabia to Burgundy, while another army invaded 


it at his command, crossing over the St. Bernard from Lombardy. From this 
time forward Eudes could offer but a futile resistance. Conrad was 
acknowledged king by the whole of Burgundy, and the country was 
solemnly incorporated with the German Empire. Switzerland was thereby 
also brought into complete union with the mother-country, and the full 
extent of German nationality restored. Thereupon Conrad brought the 
Liutizi once more into subjection to the empire, but in this war such 
cruelties were perpetrated that he entailed upon himself the curses of the 
unhappy Slavs and the reprobation of history. 


Nevertheless his outward position was brilliant. Not only had he 
considerably extended the borders of the empire, but he had exalted the 
royal office to power and dignity. Tranquillity prevailed in the interior of 
Germany ; in Italy, on the contrary, a commotion arose more serious than 
the disorders common in that country. There, as in Germany, the sway of 
the great nobles was oppressive, but in Italy disaffection was rife among the 
vassals, and they determined to resist the arrogant pretensions of their lords, 
sword in hand. The storm broke out first in Milan, and between that city 
and Lodi a great battle was fought which practically left matters as they had 
been. The emperor allowed himself to be drawn into the quarrel, and 
undertook a second military expedition to Italy in the year 1036. 


In Italy the emperor promulgated a famous edict on the subject of estates in 
fee (AEdietum de heneficiis’) by which lie directed that a vassal should not 
be deprived of such an estate except for certain offences, and then only by 
the sentence of the law pronounced by a court of his peers. 


The appeal to the king or his deputy had a place in these legal proceedings 


— another clear proof of the purpose of Conrad’s policy, which aimed at 
weakening the power of the great nobles. 
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On the other hand there are many evidences to show how greatly the royal 
authority had increased. P”or one thing, Conrad deposed Duke Adalbert of 
Carinthia from his high office in 1035, because he had not borne himself 
worthily in the Lombard disturbances ; and Italy itself witnessed a deed 
wholly without precedent, for Archbishop Heribert of Milan, a powerful 
prince and highly respected dignitary of the church, who occupied almost 
the first place after the pope, was arrested for disloyalty by the Ger-man 
king. 


Heribert saved himself from imprisonment by flight, and Conrad, whom he 
then openly defied, could hardly take any effective action against him ; 
nevertheless the occurrence produced a profound impression. After two 
years’ absence from home the king returned to Germany, where he occupied 
himself principally with the affairs of Burgundy, and ultimately delegated 
the government of that country to his son Henry. In the year 1038 he 
proceeded to North Germany and there endeavoured to consolidate the 
empire by paving the way for settled legal order. In the year 1039 he fell 
sick at Utrecht, and died at that place on the 8rd of July in the same year. 


THE ACCESSION OF HENRY III (1039 A.D.) 


Among the merits of Conrad II, a high place must be given to the care he 
bestowed upon the education of his son and successor. Henry III was 
adomed with all the qualities which constitute the basis of true greatness ; 
for not only did his admirable intellectual endowments render him capable 
of acquiring skill as a statesman and a commander, but his firmness and 
courage provided him with means of applying what he learned to practical 
affairs. With acute intelligence and energy he combined a high degree of 
moral earnestness, manifested in honourable endeavours after improvement 
; and as the natural bias of his mind inclined him strongly to benevolence 
and justice, nothing but a wise educatioii was needed to make Henry one of 
the noblest of his race./ 


Fortunately the development of his character was well cared for. His 
mother, Gisela, a woman of strong intellect and great nobility of soul, 
highly educated for her time, had a beneficent influence on him in 


childhood, and wlien the boy had thriven and grown strong under her care 
he was transferred altogether to the charge of the learned bishop Bruno of 
Augsburg, who initiated his pupil, by years of systematic teaching, into all 
the knowledge of the age. Then followed instruction in political affairs from 
Bishop Eigelbert of Freisingen, by which Henry profited so greatly that 
from his nineteenth year onwards his father was able to employ him in such 
matters. At the same time, he was thoroughly trained in all knightly 
accomplishments, and early sent into the field. 


The twenty-two-year-old king saw clearly the path he had to follow. Even 
in his father’s lifetime he had realised where the strength and the weakness 
of the empire lay ; where he should continue to act in his father’s spirit, and 
where he must strike out on a totally different path. Henry III, like his 
predecessor, desired the aggrandisement of his own house ; like him he 
endeavoured to make the royal dignity hereditary in his family, but he 
scorned to stoop to unworthy means. Being convinced that his endeavours 
were conducive to the interests of the nation rather than subversive of them, 


{} Brycej says: ” Under Henry III the empire attained the meridian of its 
power. At home Otto the Great’s prerogative had not stood so high.” ] 
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he felt his conscience clear and thought himself justified in carrying out his 
designs by honourable methods. He was thus constrained to avoid much in 
which Conrad II would have indulged himself, and the first token of this 
difference was Henry’s firm resolve to raise the standard of public morals 
by steadfastly refusing to accept gifts in return for ecclesiastical preferment. 


henry’s efforts for peace 


Even during the lifetime of Conrad II, Bretislaw, duke of Bohemia, a son of 
Othelric, had invaded Poland and perpetrated hideous ravages in the 
country. The German king — either appealed to by the inhabitants in their 
distress, or apprehensive for his own sake of the spread of the power of 
Bohemia — despatched two armies in the year 1039 to attack Bretislaw in 
Bohemia itself, an enterprise which ended in disaster to the Germans. In 
order to restore his impaired credit, Henry was obliged to undertake a fresh 
expedition against the Bohemian duke in the following year. This he 
conducted with great energy, himself leading one of the two armies he had 
equipped. This time victory waited upon the German arms, Prague was 
invested and Bretislaw compelled to submit. The latter vowed allegiance 
and fealty to the head of the German Empire, undertook to pay tribute, and 
gave hostages as a guarantee of his good faith. For all that Henry was not 
yet free to devote his energies to the domestic affairs of the empire, for 
disturbances began to be rife in Burgundy and fresh dangers loomed in the 
Hungarian quarter. Peter, king of Hungary, had been driven out of his 
country, and appealed for assistance to Henry at Ratisbon ; Ovo, the new 
king, pursued him with an army and the enemies plundered freely in 
Bavaria. 


In consequence Henry marched to Hungary with an army in August, 1042, 
to demand satisfaction for the outrage. He advanced victoriously through 
the country, took several fortified towns, and received the oath of allegiance 
or fealty from the inhabitants ; but he could not induce them to take back 
their banished king. He therefore installed another sovereign and returned at 
once to Germany. In the winter immediately following (1042) he hurried to 
Burgundy, where he tranquillised the country by his firm and clement 
administration of justice. Thus he quickly reduced the refractory nobles to 
obedience ; but on the other hand fresh troubles arose in Hungary, where 
the people drove out the new sovereign whom Henry had installed as soon 
as the latter had withdrawn from the country. Ovo made repeated incursions 
into Bavaria and laid waste the country on both sides of the Danube. The 
German king, who was consequently constrained to undertake a second 
campaign against the Hungarians, soon put an end to the evil, and 
compelled the enemy not only to make reparation but to give ampler 
security for his good behaviour in future. 


Then at length Henry resolved to devote all his attention to internal politics. 
One of the greatest evils of the times was the abuse of the right of self-help, 
which gave birth to a rude system of government by force under which the 
nation was lapsing into savagery. The weaker suffered under the heaviest 
oppressions, and the wise king was therefore deeply concerned to remedy 
first of all this aspect of public affairs. To pave the way for the 
establishment of a system of law he convened a diet of the empire at 
Constance, when he returned from his second Hungarian campaign. This 
took place in the year 1043, and many temporal lords, as well as bishops, 
appeared 
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at it. Henry III was always present at its deliberations ; he fired all who 
were there by his own enthusiasm for peace and justice, and brought them 
to a unanimous decision that thenceforth legal order should be maintained 
in Germany. The king issued a decree to this effect with the sanction of the 
diet, and thus established a peace hitherto unknown in the country. To 
ensure a result so happy Henry had set a noble example by magnanimously 
pardoning all his enemies. 


From Constance, Henry proceeded to Goslar, where in the winter of 1043 
he was visited by embassies from several nations desirous of testifying their 
respect for the head of the German Empire. So great was the esteem in 
which he was held that a Russian embassy solemnly offered the young king, 
who was already a widower, the hand of the czar’s daughter. Henry, 
however, haughtily rejected any such alliance, and the Russians departed 
sor-rowfully from his court. In the same year the king married Agnes, 
daughter of the count of Poitiers, and at this ceremony one of the admirable 
traits of his character was clearly shown. Great distress prevailed in the land 
in consequence of the failure of the crops and an outbreak of cattle-plague ; 
and instead of admitting jugglers and musicians to his nuptial festivities and 
bestowing rich presents upon them, he distributed the money among the 
poor, to alleviate their distress. Other events soon occurred to augment the 


troubles of the time, for the Hungarians a third time broke their oath of 
allegiance, while symptoms of rebellion declared themselves in Lorraine, 
Duke Gottfried trying to seize for his own the portion of the country which 
his father, with the king’s consent, had assigned to Gozelo, his second son. 
Under these circumstances Henry had only a small force to employ against 
the Hungarians, but once more his daring and courage compensated for the 
paucity of material resources, 


Ovo offered battle at the head of an immense array. The German king had 
not yet collected all his troops, many of them having been delayed by the 
way. Nevertheless Henry boldly crossed the Raab under the eyes of the 
Hungarians, made a furious onslaught on the enemy’s lines with his handful 
of troops, and won a victory as complete as it was brilliant. As a result of 
this success Peter was reinstated as king and received the crown of Hungary 
as a fief of the German Empire. After these great achievements Henry 
swiftly turned his arms against the rebel duke Gottfried of Lorraine. The 
struggle did not long hang in the balance ; Gottfried soon realised the king’s 
superior power, submitted, and was punished with incarceration in the 
fortress of Giebichenstein. Thus by a solemn act of justice the emperor of 
the Germans ratified the political principle that the dukes were responsible 
officers of the state. To confirm by practice the royal prerogative of 
nominating such officers, the dukedom of Swabia was conferred on Count 
Otto of the Rhenish palatinate in the year 1045 ; and in 1046 Frederick, 
brother of the duke of Bavaria, was installed in Upper Lorraine, in place of 
Gozelo. In the same spirit Henry guarded against usurpations on the part of 
other great nobles. Thus, in the year 1046, he punished Margrave Dietrich 
of Vlardingen in Holland, for having taken wrongful possession of what 
was not his own. 


THE PAPACY SUBORDINATED TO HENRY 


The affairs of Italy next attracted the attention of the German king. There 
the utmost disorder had crept, not only into political affairs, but also into 
those of the church. Ecclesiastical preferment was openly bought and 
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sold, church dignitaries strove among themselves for power by intrigues of 
every sort, while, to crown all, three popes were quarrelling for the 
authority of supreme pontiff. Scenes of this kind confirmed Henry in his 
determination to inaugurate a reformation of the church. He therefore made 
preparations to proceed to Italy forthwith, but before starting he released 
Duke Gottfried from his captivity at Giebichenstein, and magnanimously 
reinstated him in his high otBce. He then crossed the Alps with a vast army 
in the autumn of 1046. On his arrival in Italy he found a council of bishops 
who had assembled at his command at Sutri to decide first of all the 
scandalous dispute between pope and rival popes. The king of Germany 
refused to tolerate any one of the antagonists, but required that they should 
all three be deposed. By the mingled energy and wisdom of his conduct he 
succeeded in carrying his point, and a German prelate. Bishop Suidger of 
Bamberg, was r>ppointed head of the church at his wish. Suidger assumed 
the title of Clement II, and Henry received the imperial crown from his 
hand in St. Peter’s church at Rome, in the year 1047. One important step 
had now been taken towards the accomplishment of the king’s great 
designs, and having seen the new pope firmly established in his office, 
Henry III returned that same year to Germany. 


There the beneficial results of the Diet of Constance were gratifyingly 
evident, for such order prevailed throughout the country ” as no man ever 
experienced before.” Margrave Dietrich of Vlardingen had indeed 
attempted to avail himself of the king’s absence to renew his arrogant 
pretensions, and Duke Gottfried of Lorraine still nourished thoughts of 


sedition ; the two had even formed a secret confederacy against the 
emperor, together with Count Baldwin of Flanders. But they had but short- 
lived successes ; Henry III promptly deposed the rebellious duke from his 
office, and deprived him of all authority. Dietrich lost not only his 
dominions, but his life into the bargain, and the whole of his territory was 
brought under the emperor’s sway. The credit of the imperial authority was 
completely restored. 


Meanwhile the king displayed the most commendable vigour in the conduct 
of domestic politics. During the disturbances in Lorraine and Holland, 
which he left to his great officers to quell, he had been making progress 
through all parts of Germany and had despatched important affairs of state 
at various places. Everywhere the king’s keen glance watched over the 
course of justice, and the interior of 


Germany attained a notable degree of prosperity and contentment. This we 
can perceive from the fact that the cities were rising by degrees to the 
position of an independent element in the state. In the wars against 
Gottfried of Lorraine and Dietrich of Vlardingen, the citizens, admonished 
by the bishops, often took up arras themselves in defence of their cities, 
which is evidence 
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not only of the advance which those communities had made both in wealth 
and population, but also of the political importance they had acquired. It is 
worthy of note, also, that even then the cities were on the side of imperial 
authority against rebellious counts and dukes. 


Henry III was now strong enough to carry through the long-contem- plated 
reformation of the church. In the press of business which had occupied him 
he had never lost sight of ecclesiastical affairs ; on the contrary, he had 
steadily made preparations with a view to his purpose in this respect, 
displaying a vigour which commands admiration. The pope had previously 
claimed the right to nominate the emperor ; the third Henry, on the contrary, 
exercised a decisive influence over the election of the pope, and it became 
almost customary that this office should be conferred by the king of 
Germany. The elevation of Clement II to the papacy had taken place by 
Henry’s desire ; Clement died nine months after, and the king of Germany 
nominated the bishop of Brixen as his successor. This pope, who took the 
name of Damasus II, died a few weeks after his arrival at Rome ; and Henry 
again filled the vacancy in the apostolic see, this time elevating a relative of 
his own. Bishop Bruno of Toul, to the position of head of the church. The 
manner in which the chroniclers speak of these important proceedings is 
remarkable. With them there is no longer any question of the right of the 
king of Germany to nominate the pope ; they mention it as a matter that 
calls for no explanation. ” Poppo, bishop of Brixen,” says Hermann,/ “was 
chosen pope by the emperor and sent to Rome, where he was received with 
great honour.” The same thing is said of the nomination of the bishop of 
Toul. Lambert of Aschaffenburg, i/ who confirms this testimony, adds that 
on the death of the pope the Romans always sent an embassy to the king of 
Germany to request him to nominate a new supreme pontiff. Such a state of 
things was wholly without precedent, and by means of it Henry exalted, 
more highly than any of his predecessors, the power of the empire. 


In the completion of the reformation of the church in the year 1050, one of 
the emperor’s chief aims was fulfilled. The effect of the measure on the 
country was most salutary, morals were purified and a higher standard of 
seriousness and industry prevailed. The system of law and order was 
consolidated by the subjugation of the great nobles. But it was not only the 
dukes and counts whom Henry kept within bounds ; he inflicted sharp 
chastisement on members of the lesser nobility also, by confiscating their 
property or by other methods, if they committed any act of wanton 
injustice. By this means he imposed a strong restraint upon the abuse of 
self-help, and the towns throve and increased so rapidly that they presently 
began to take direct part in the affairs of the empire. 


For several years Henry’s relations with foreign countries were friendly ; 
but this peace was disturbed from 1051 onwards by the joint attempt of the 
Poles and Hungarians to shake off German dominion. The Hungarians 
invaded the empire, and in the year 1051 the emperor took the field against 
them in person. He advanced into Hungary itself with a great force ; and 
though obliged to withdraw by inclement weather, his retreat was marked 
by valiant feats of arms on the part of the German army. In the following 
year, 1052, a second expedition was undertaken against Hungary. Henry III 
invested Pressburg, but at the intercession of Pope Leo IX he raised the 
siege and returned to Germany. But a genuine peace could not be brought 
about merely by the mediation of the pontiff ; the enmity continued. 


The Peace of Tribur was finally ratified, and Henry had once more time to 
devote his energies to the internal affairs of the empire. Down to the year 
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1055 he worked hard at consolidating the legal system and developing the 
resources of the nation. Fresh disorders in Italy called him thither. Matters 
beyond the Alps had been in dire confusion for many years, for Pope Leo 
IX became involved in a war with the Normans in 1053 and was actually 
taken prisoner by them. In addition, Gottfried, the deposed duke of 
Lorraine, who had been reconciled to the emperor in 1050 by the good 
offices of Leo IX and had then accompanied the pope to Italy, had there 
married the widow of Marquis Bonifazio of Tuscany and taken possession 
of her former husband’s dominions. Henry III feared that Gottfried would 
stir up rebellion in Italy, and this circumstance seemed also to render the 
emperor’s presence in that country imperative. He had therefore long 
meditated another expedition across the Alps, but disaffections that arose in 
Germany itself and various isolated attempts on the part of some refractory 
nobles decided him not to quit the country. 


In the year 1054 Pope Leo died and the Romans again sent an embassy to 
request the emperor to nominate a new pope. This he at first modestly 


declined to do; but, yielding nevertheless to their reiterated entreaties, he 
designated Bishop Gebhard of Eichstadt, his kinsman and friend, as the 
successor of Leo IX. Gebhard was unanimously accepted in this capacity, 
and assumed the papal dignity under the title of Victor II, amidst the 
acclaims of the people. Thus Henry III for the fourth time disposed of the 
papal office, and for the fourth time conferred it on a German. At the 
nomination of Victor II Hildebrand himself, the influential counsellor of 
Leo IX, was with the embassy which besought the emperor to designate the 
next pope, which proves how little intention Hildebrand had of opposing 
the will of Henry III. Like the emperor he earnestly desired reform, and 
showed by this step that he had no fear of undue encroachments on the part 
of the latter upon the privileges of the church. Thus even the strongest 
natures in a manner attest their reverence for the great emperor’s character. 


After the appointment of Pope Victor II, the king of Germany felt himself 
bound to afford him the protection of his imperial authority, and in the year 
1055 he started for Italy, almost at the same time as the pope. In May of that 
year he appeared on the plains of Roncaglia ; and there the princes and 
feudal vassals of Italy likewise appeared, to offer the homage of sincere 
reverence to the king of Germany, together with their oaths of allegiance. 
Pope Victor II convened a synod at Florence, where, in the emperor’s 
presence, the laws against simony and other edicts of a reformatory 
tendency were either re-enacted or amplified. An inquiry was then held into 
the conduct of Gottfried, sometime duke of Lorraine, which ended in the 
acquittal of the defendant — not, so the old chronicler expressly states, 
because his innocence was proved, but because his judges feared that if 
driven to desperation he would make himself the leader of the Normans in 
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lower Italy. His wife Beatrice was carried off to Germany by Henry III, who 
defended his arbitrary action in this respect by saying that Beatrice had 
disposed of her hand without his consent, and had moreover bestowed it 
upon an enemy of her country. Towards the end of the year 1055 the 
emperor recrossed the Alps. Several nobles were already cherishing 
schemes of revolt, for a conspiracy had been formed against him under the 
leadership of Bishop Gebhard of Ratisbon ; and Gottfried, assisted by 
Count Baldwin, once more made his appearance in Lorraine. The schemes 
of the malcontents were again frustrated by Henry’s firmness ; Gebhard was 
brought to trial and committed to prison, and both Gottfried and Baldwin 
were defeated in the open field. 


On this occasion the emperor met the king of France at Jovi to settle various 
affairs of state, and here again the vigour and heroic temper of Henry III 
were strikingly displayed. For the French king asserted that the German 
Empire had unlawfully taken possession of Lorraine, whereupon Henry 
offered to prove the falsity of the assertion by single combat. The king of 
France was only too well aware of the German emperor’s superiority, and 
fled secretly by night across the border.’/ 


THE TRUCE OF GOD 


The times were rude, manners were no less so. Ceaseless wars, the feuds of 
the nobles, acts of violence of every kind, combined with hunger and 
pestilence to bring unspeakable misery upon the nations. According to the 
opinions of the time, the papacy should have been a strong helper in the 
midst of these calamities, but Rome was the seat of the worst disorders of 
all and most of the popes neither deserved nor commanded respect. At 
length the miseries of the age aroused — first in the monastery of Cluny in 
Burgundian France — an austere and devout religious spirit which at first 
found expression, according to the fashion of the times, in penitential 
exercises and monkish discipline, but presently ripened into vast projects of 
reform. 


Hence came, in particular, the recommendation of the ” truce of God ” 
(Treuga Dei)‘ and hence it spread over Burgundy and France. This was an 
attempt to insure certain days of peace and quiet in that iron age ; it 
ordained that no feud should be fought out between Wednesday evening 
and early Monday morning, and the church sanctioned this institution. So 
strong was the influence of the example set by Cluny (Clugny) that in a 
little while all the numerous monasteries in France and Burgundy joined the 
” congregation of Cluny,” and a sombre earnestness took possession of the 
best men of the time. 


So it was with Henry III. In the midst of the corruptions of the age he saw 
no salvation except through the most drastic measures, and felt that he, as 
the emperor, had a special call to be the deliverer of the people. He himself 
set a good example ; he appointed none but earnest and worthy men to 
bishoprics, and that without taking money or presents from them ; by act 
and admonition he laboured incessantly for peace and conciliation. He 
looked upon his imperial rank as a sacred office, instituted for the 
improvement of Christendom, and never set the crown upon his head 
without previous confession and penance, which last he even had inflicted 
upon himself with scourges. But the more he humbled himself the more 
urgent did he feel was the call to raise up the church by the mighty hand of 
the first of earthly sovereigns. 
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The day of Sutri was the culminating point of the emperor’s life ; from that 
time forward until he died he was engaged in an incessant struggle with 
adverse circumstances. The Hungarians, after overthrowing King Peter and 
putting out his eyes, had shaken off the yoke of the empire, and Henry’s 
frequent expeditions against the rebels led to no good result. Furthermore, 
before these events occurred, that same Gozelo of Lorraine to whom 
Conrad II had been so deeply indebted and upon whom he had bestowed the 
whole of Lorraine, had died, and Henry III conferred Upper Lorraine alone 
as a fief upon his son Gottfried the Bearded. Gottfried rebelle and, as we 
have seen, won the hand of Beatrice of Tuscany, the widow of Bonifazio ; 
and thus by marriage this enemy of the emperor had become the most 
powerful prince in Italy. 


Momentous changes were also taking place in lower Italy. The Normans 
had there founded a dominion which began to menace the borders of the 
states of the church. Leo IX, like his predecessor a German by birth, went to 
war with them, and took the field in person after the custom of German 
bishops. He had been defeated and taken prisoner at the battle of Civitate, 
not far from Monte Gargano. But the Normans, as crafty as they were 
devout, treated the successor of St. Peter with profound veneration, and Leo 
made his peace with them, outwardly at least, and repealed the sentence of 
excommunication pronounced upon them. After Leo’s death, Hildebrand, 
who directed the policy of the papal see, realised the value of the friendship 
thus gained ; and seeing that the Normans were anxious to establish a 
legitimate claim to their conquests in lower Italy and Sicily, he induced 
them to accept their lands in fee from St. Peter, after which they became 
loyal vassals of the pope. This circumstance, together with the rise of 
Gottfried’s power, obliged the emperor to undertake a fresh expedition to 
Rome. In the matter of the Normans, Henry could achieve nothing, for 
affairs in Germany had obliged him to return thither with all speed. 


Disaffection was rife among the nobles throughout the empire, for Henry, 
like his father, had endeavoured to secure the dukedoms for his own family, 
or to confer them on men of no consequence who should be dependent upon 
himself. The Saxons, whose ancient pride could ill brook the rule of a 
Franconian, bore him the bitterest ill-will of all, and, of the Saxons, the 
ducal house of Billing most keenly resented the wrongs which, like many 
other great Saxon families, it believed it had suffered at the hands of the 
emperor and his friends. The expenses of the court, which the emperor 
usually held at Goslar to keep the Saxons in check, also weighed heavily 
upon the province. The nobility were in a ferment throughout the empire ; 
the emperor held them down with iron hand, but his position was in truth 
even such as one of his faithful councillors and friends saw in a dream : ” 
The emperor stood before his throne, sword in hand, and cried with a 
terrible countenance that he would yet smite down all his enemies.” But he 
was snatched from the empire in the flower of his age, when its need of a 
strong ruler was sorest. The pope was on a visit to him, and his nobles were 
gathered about him in his palace at Bodfeld in the Harz, where he had gone 
for a few days to enjoy the pleasures of the chase. There he was met by the 
news of a defeat inflicted on Saxon levies by the Wend tribes at Priz-lava, 
in the angle between the upper Havel and the Elbe. The evil tidings were 
soon followed by the death of the great monarch, and his empire was left to 
a child six years old, helpless in the face of the evil days to come. 
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The first two emperors of the house of Franconia had drawn in the reins of 
government so tightly that the German princes seemed to have fallen once 
more upon the times of Charles and Otto the Great. But the old in- 
tractability which prevented complete union was still active in the German 
races, and this instinct was now reinforced by the private interest of the 
great nobles who found the authority of the empire irksome when too 
vigorously wielded, and whose sovereign privileges had been greatly 


reduced under Conrad II and Henry III. The moment was therefore 
propitious to all who hated a strong and united empire, for a child king now 
succeeded the strongest and sternest ruler the empire had ever known. The 
empress Agnes was to undertake the regency for the youthful monarch, 
Henry IV, as Theophano had done for Otto III. She did so with Bishop 
Henry of Augsburg for her adviser. But envy, selfishness, and perfidy were 
already at work undermining the power of the crown. Under the first 
Franconian monarchs times and manners had been rude and hard, but now 
all restraint was flung aside and every consideration of right and fealty 
seemed to have departed from the empire. 


Troubles presently began to ferment; here and there in Saxony a rumour ran 
of attempts on the young king’s life. Agnes was soon forced to make large 
concessions in order to gain friends, who proved untrustworthy after all. A 
Saxon noble. Otto, of the family of Nordheim, a race akin to the Billings, 
whose hereditary seat lay close to the modern town of Gottingen, received 
from the empress the duchy of Bavaria, which Henry III had acquired for 
his own house. Rudolf von Rheinfelden, a Burgundian noble, worked his 
way into the empress’ good graces, and received the duchy of Swabia 
together with the hand of the daughter of the empress. The duchy of 
Carinthia was given to Berthold, a Ziihringian. If only the empress could 
have purchased fidelity by these concessions ! But not one of these men 
was trustworthy ; and the moving spirit of all the plots which aimed at 
wresting the sovereign power from the empress and bestowing it on the 
nobles of the empire, was Archbishop Hanno of Cologne, a man of low 
origin, but ambitious, harsh, crafty, and cunning, although outwardly 
wearing the semblance of the sanctity of the cloister. It was natural that the 
power of the empire should decline abroad — in Italy, in Hungary, and over 
the Wends ; and the fact was laid to the charge of the empress, together with 
the accusation that she was bringing up her son too effeminately. In brief a 
criminal project was maturing in Hanno’s heart as in the hearts of the 
princes, his allies. The empress was then at Kaiserwerth on the Rhine with 
her twelve-year-old son, when Hanno appeared at her court, and after a 
festive banquet invited the young king to take an excursion on the Rhine in 
his beautiful boat. The boy embarked unsuspectingly with Hanno, together 
with some of the conspirators : the bishop’s serfs plied their oars and the 
boat was quickly under way. The lamentations of the young king’s mother 


pursued him from her balcony ; the people followed on the banks, cursing 
the robbers ; and the boy himself, alarmed and fearing the worst, jumped 
into the river, from which he was rescued with difficulty. But the plot had 
succeeded and Hanno, who now had the young king in his own hands, 
succeeded, by the help of the nobles, in assuming the reins of power at the 
head of the bishops. 


Matters were not thereby mended in the empire. The empress soon retired 
from the world and ended her days in Italy, occupied in works of piety. 
Under Hanno’s administration any man who pleased laid hands on the royal 
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demesnes ; and a few years later the young king was an eye-witness of mor- 
tal combat in the cathedral at Goslar, where brawling ecclesiastics fought 
for temporal honours in the very sanctuary. 


Such an education sowed the seeds of mistrust, bitterness, and hatred in the 
heart of the young ruler, and as soon as he was able he threw himself into 
the arms of a different guide. Archbishop Adalbert of Bremen. The latter, 
no less ambitious than Hanno, and even prouder, sought to exalt his famous 
metropolitan see, whence missions still went forth across the Nortli Sea and 
the Baltic, to the position of the patriarchate of the north. Formerly the 
friend of Henry III, he now sought to win the friendship of the youthful 
Henry IV. When Henry attained the age of sixteen he declared him of age, 
according to German law, by girding him with the sword, but for some 
years he continued to direct his unripe youth. In his endeavours Adalbert 
frequently incurred the displeasure of the Saxon nobles. Their intentions, as 
a matter of fact, were evil, and it was against them that he fostered the 
young king’s suspicions. Meanwhile the latter began to grow up to 
independent manhood. Of the authority, property, and prerogatives of his 
predecessors, he found but little left ; all his efforts were directed to their 
recovery, and in pursuit of this end he manifested the iron will of his 
forefathers. Their hot blood flowed also in his veins, inciting him to 


occasional arbitrary acts, and above all to excesses which were magnified 
by the slanderous tongues of his enemies. He first sought to subdue Saxony. 
The means he employed for the purpose were such as the Normans had 
adopted in lower Italy ; he erected strongholds in commanding situations in 
the land. From these centres, however, many acts of violence were 
perpetrated in the surrounding country, and he thus aroused the wrath, not 
only of individual nobles, but of the whole Saxon race. 


But Henry did more than this to compass the fall of the enemies who had 
ruled for so long. About this time a man arose to accuse Otto of Nor- 
denheim, duke of Bavaria, of having conspired against the king’s life, and 
offered to prove the charge by ordeal. Henry deposed the duke, laid him 
under the ban of the empire, together with Magnus of Saxony, of the house 
of Billing, and presently threw the latter into the dungeon of the Harzburg. 
He seemed bent upon completely abolishing the duchy of Saxony ; but 
Bavaria he gave to a member of the ancient Swabian dynasty, Welf by 
name. Meanwhile Adalbert had died, after having seen all his plans go to 
wreck ; for the Wends east of the Elbe, among whom he had hoped to 
establish his suffragan bishoprics by the help of Godschalk, one of their 
own chiefs, had rebelled, and extirpated Christianity for the time and for 
long afterwards, within their borders. 


Henry IV had begun his reign with vigour. This circumstance only hastened 
the formation of conspiracies against him among the nobles throughout the 
empire. In Saxony, the whole nation was in a ferment — clergy, nobles, and 
commons. All complained of intolerable oppression, exercised from 
Henr3”s strongholds. At the head of the league now formed stood Otto of 
Nordheim. In South Germany, Rudolf of Swabia was in accord with him; 
Welf and Hanno were equally aware of the plot. The pope, too, influenced 
by Hildebrand, now cardinal subdeacon, also began to take an interest in 
German affairs ; he zealously opposed his ecclesiastical authority to the evil 
desires of King Henry, who wished for a divorce from Bertha, his noble 
wife; and he also sought to intervene as mediator at the request of the 
Saxons. 


Meanwhile the whole empire was on the verge of rebellion. In the year 
1073 the Saxons rose as one man, and marched in a body sixty thousand 
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strong to Harzburg near Goslar, a castle on a lofty height, commanding a 
wide view of the surrounding country, which the king had made into a 
stately royal residence. Henry, after useless negotiations, barely escaped by 
flight. When he tried to gather the princes of the empire around him, none 
appeared ; nay, the idea of deserting him altogether and electing another 
emperor was openly mooted. At this crisis the towns alone proved true to 
Henry from the outset ; and whilst these negotiations were pending, he lay 
sick to death in the loyal city of Worms. But he had scarcely recovered 
before he met and defeated the foreign foe in Hungary ; and then with 
restless activity he turned to aifairs at home. He still had some friends; the 
archbishop of Mainz, the dukes of Lorraine and Bohemia, and Welf of 
Bavaria came over on his side ; and finally even Rudolf, who shortly before 
had laid the most treasonable plots against him, thought it advisable to 
make a fresh display of devotion. Concord between the South German 
princes and Saxons was at an end, and Henry skilfully made use of their 
dissensions. 


In the wantonness of victory the Saxons had destroyed the Harzburg ; they 
had even burned a church and desecrated graves ; the archbishop of Mainz 
excommunicated them for the sacrilege ; and in the summer of 1075 Henry 
IV marched against them, with such a splendid array as few emperors 
before him had led, in spite of their proffers of atonement and submission. 
Henry could have brought the matter to a peaceful issue, much to his own 
advantage and that of his people. But his soul thirsted for vengeance ; he 
surprised the Saxons and their Thuringian allies at Hohenburg in the 
meadows on the Unstrut, not far from Langensalza. His army ranged in the 
same order as that of Otto the Great at the battle of the Lech, gained a 
sanguinary victory (1075). But German had fought against German, and on 
the evening of the battle loud lamentations broke forth in the royal army for 
the fallen, many of whom had been slain by the hands of their own kin. 
Nevertheless Henry was now master of Saxony and lord of all Germany ; he 
seemed to have established his throne firmly once more. So he would have 


done, in all likelihood, had he not imprudently involved himself in a much 
more serious quarrel. 


QUARREL BETWEEN HENRY IV AND GREGORY VII 


We know how, amidst the indescribable barbarism, misery, and violence of 
the eleventh century, a reformation of morals, though in a gloomy monastic 
form, had proceeded from the convent of Cluny ; and how the emperor 
Henry III himself had endeavoured to promote it. Through Hildebrand this 
reformation was transferred to Rome, to the court of the popes, who for 
nearly two centuries had been oblivious of the vocation ascribed to them by 
the faith of the age. As long as Henry III was alive, the Romans on whom 
the election still depended had, by Hildebrand’s advice, allowed the 
emperor to designate the popes. During the minority of Henry IV, the 
election was for the first time committed to the college of cardinals ; and in 
1075 Hildebrand was elected pope under the title of Gregory VII. 


This great and gifted man immediately proceeded to carry his own ideas 
into practice. He would have the church thenceforth free from all temporal 
authority, that of the emperor included. He therefore issued an edict, which 
had already been suggested in earlier counsels but never carried out, 
prescribing the celibacy of the clergy. Unhampered by wife, child, and 
earthly 
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cares, the clergy were in future to feel themselves merely members of a 
powerful ecclesiastical community, receiving orders from Rome, from the 
successor of St. Peter, the vicegerent of God and Christ upon earth. This 
edict, deeply as it touched the life of the nation, might seem to affect the 
emperor but slightly ; yet a second struck at the roots of his power. 
Henceforth neither the emperor nor any temporal sovereign was to appoint 


bishops; in the phraseology of the time the investiture — i.e. the 
conferring of the ring and crosier, the symbols of episcopal office — was no 
longer to be in the hands of laymen. The cathedral chapter, that is to say the 
college of clergy attached to each cathedral, was to make the election, the 
pope to confirm it ; no gift nor purchase was to be made on elevation to the 
sacred office, otherwise the candidate was guilty of simony, as the offence 
was styled, by a reference to Acts, viii, 18. 


This edict was a heavy blow to the German monarchs, for since the reign of 
Henry II they had sought and found support among the bishops against the 
increasing power of the nobles. The estates of the church formed a 
considerable portion of the imperial territory ; the monarch disposed of 
them and of their revenues if he appointed bishops, as he had always done 
up to this time. Many of Henry IV ‘s appointments had been made, not with 
his father’s strict regard for clerical fitness, but for his own profit and to 
meet the needs of the moment. Some of these bishops had paid money to 
Henry’s counsellors for their appointment, and for this, in 1075, Gregory 
VII put them as well as the counsellors under the ban, demanding of the 
king to depose them, and threatening him with the punishment of the church 
if he refused. Long had Henry watched unwillingly the encroachments of 
the pope ; after the victory over the Saxons had restored his power in the 
empire, he attempted, following the example of his father, to depose 
Gregory — without reflecting how much weaker his power was than his 
father’s, and how much nobler and greater was the mind of Gregory VII 
than were those of the previous popes. At Worms in 1076 he held a synod 
of German bishops, wlio neither by their worthy living nor their education 
could be called mirrors of the church. By them on a trumped-up accusation 
he had Gregory VII deposed. Gregory replied with the ban in 1076. This 
was the first time a pope had attempted this measure against a German king. 
And Henry was soon to realise what a ban, which at that time loosed all 
bonds of feudal obedience, signified. It was the signal for the princes, who 
jealously saw the royal power restored, to desert him. In the autumn of the 
same year they held a diet at Tribur on the old election field, and sent word 
to the king that if in a year and a day he was not free from the ban, they 
could no longer consider him their lord. 


Henry saw himself deserted by all ; he heard that Gregory VII was already 
on the way to Germany to adjudge his cause. He resolved on a 
reconciliation with the pope as the best way out of his troubles. He started 
in the severe winter, when the rivers were almost frozen in their beds, and 
crossed the snow-covered Alps, not as his predecessors with a formidable 
army, but as a penitent, accompanied by his noble-minded wife, a few 
faithful servants, and those placed under the ban with him. In Lombardy, in 
which a strong opposition prevailed against Gregory’s innovations, he had 
been offered means of resistance, but he rejected them, and hastened to 
Canossa, the fortress of the powerful Countess Matilda of Tuscany, a 
daughter of that Beatrice who had once caused Henry HI such anxiety. She 
was as devoted to Gregory VII as to an ecclesiastical father, and now 
offered liim her castle. Henry did not come as an assailant, but as a 
supplicant. » 
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[1075-1077 A.D.] So picturesque and important was this pilgrimage that it 
has fallen into proverb, and ” going to Canossa ” is a metaphor of 
humiliation. The contrast between Henry IV’s beggar-like penance and the 
manner in which his forefathers went into Italy and the manner in which the 
popes received them, is vivid enough to merit a liberal quotation from the 
old historian Lambert von Hersfeld,9’ a contemporary of the event he 
describes. « 


“GOING TO CANOSSA 


A CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNT 


Henry IV arrived as he had been ordered, and the castle being surrounded 
by three walls, he was received in the circuit of the second wall, which went 
round the castle, the whole of his followers remaining outside, and 


there, having put down the ensigns of his dignity as a king, and without any 
omaments, having no longer any magnificent wearing apparel, he stood 
with bare feet, fasting from morning until evening, awaiting the sentence of 
the Roman pope. Thus he spent his second, yea, his third day ! Only on the 
fourth day was he led before him, and after much talking to and fro, 
delivered from the ban under the following conditions : 


(1) That he should be present at any day or place the pope should de-cide 
upon and, all the princes having been assembled for a general meeting, find 
his way there to reply to the charges which were to be brought against him ; 
the pope meanwhile, if so it pleased him, sitting on the judgment-seat, to 
decide the matter. After this sentence he was to keep the em-pire, were he 
able to dispel the accusations, or he was to lose it without anger, if, after 
having been convicted, he should be judged according to the laws of the 
church unworthy of royal honours. But whether he kept the realm or lost it, 
he never on any account or at any time should take revenge on any human 
being for this humiliation. 


(2) Till the day, however, when his affair should be settled by lawful 
instigation, he must not use any apparel of kingly splendour, nor token of 
kingly dignity, undertake nothing bearing upon the organisation of the state, 
ordinarily his right, nor decide anything which ought to be valid. 


(3) Except calling in the taxes indispensable for the keep of himself and his 
own people, he was to use no kingly or public moneys. As to all those who 
had sworn allegiance to him, they were to be free and relieved of the 
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thraldom of the oath and of the duty to keep true to him before God and 
man. 


(4) He must keep forever aloof from Ruotbert, bishop of Bamberg, An- 
dalrich von Cosheim, and the others by whose counsels he had destroyed 
himself as well as his empire, and never again admit them into his intimate 
companionship. 


(5) Should he, after contestation of the accusations, remain at the head of 
the empire, newly strengthened and powerful, he must always be 
submissive to the pope and obey his command, and be on his side to 
improve everything against the laws of the church, which in his realm had 
taken root in consequence of bad habits, yea, do all in his power to reach 
that goal. 


(6) Finally, should he in the future act against one of these points, the 
deliverance from the ban which had been so ardently longed for would be 
considered as null and void, yea, he would be regarded as convicted and 
having confessed, and no further hearing would be granted to him to declare 
his innocence. As to the princes of the empire being permitted to join their 
votes and so elect another king, they might do so without being further 
examined, and were relieved from all duties of allegiance. 


The king accepted these conditions with joy and with the most solemn 
assurances promised to fulfil them. However, there was little confidence felt 
in his word, therefore the abbot of Cloniaca, who declined to take the oath 
on account of his priestly vows, pledged his troth before the eyes of the all- 


seeing God ; the bishop of Zeits, the bishop of Vercelli, the markgraf Azzo 
and the other princes took oatli, putting their hands on the bones of the 
saints, which were presented to them, that the king would not be led away 
from his purpose, neither through any trouble, nor through the change of 
events. 


Thus having been made free from excommunication the pope said a high 
mass calling the king with the rest of the assistants. After having offered the 
sacrifice of the sacrament, he said to the crowd which was numerous around 
the altar, whilst holding in his hand the body of Christ — the sacred bread : 
” Not long ago I have received v/ritings from you and your followers, 
wherein you accused me of ascending the apostolic chair by the heresy of 
simony, and that before receiving my episcopate and after its reception I 
have soiled my life with some other crimes ; which according to the statutes 
of the canon forbid me to approach the holy sacraments. By the word of 
many witnesses, worthy ones beyond a doubt, I n ight refute the accusations 
; I speak of witnesses who know my whole life to the very fullest from my 
early youth. I also speak of those who have advanced my nomination to the 
holy see. You must not believe though that I depend upon human rather 
than upon divine testimony ; to free each and all from this error, and that in 
the very shortest time, the sacrament, of which I am about to partake, shall 
be to me to-day a touchstone of my innocence. May the all-powerful God 
by his decree speak me either free from even the suspicion of the crime I 
am accused of, or make me die a sudden death if I am guilty.” 


These words and others he spoke, such solemn usage being customary, and 
called upon the Lord to support him, he being the most just of judges and 
the protector of innocence ; then he partook of the sacrament. Having 
partaken of it with the greatest calm, and the multitude having raised a 
shout to the honour of God, which was at the same time a homage to 
innocence, he turned, after silence was restored, towards the king, saying : 


” Do now, my son, if it pleases you, wliat you have seen me do. Tlie princes 
of Germany trouble us every day with their complaints ; they put 
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upon your shoulders a great load of terrible crimes, on account of which 
they deem that you should be kept away, and this up to your very end, not 
only from all direction of public affairs, but also from frequenting the 
church, and that you should be held aloof from all intercourse in civil life. 
They also ask most pressingly that a day may be appointed and audience 
given for a full canonical investigation of the accusations they are going to 
bring forward against you. You yourself know best that human judgment is 
generally deceptive, and that in public lawsuits often the false instead of the 
true is accepted, things being wrongly expounded ; one likes to listen to the 
speeches of eloquent men, speeches rich by natural gifts, by the richness 
and charm of expressions, one likes to listen to untruths garbed with the 
beauty of words — and you know, too, that truth unassisted by eloquence is 
not considered. In order to better your condition, have you not in your 
misfortunes most ardently asked the protection of the chair of the apostle ? 
In that case do now what I advise you to do. If you know that you are 
innocent, and are cognisant that your good name is treacherously attacked, 
deliver the church of God from scandal and yourself from the doubtful issue 
of the long strife in the shortest way possible, and partake of the part of the 
body of the Lord that yet remains. You will thus prove your innocence by 
the testimony of God and will shut every mouth that speaks wrongly against 
you. Men in the future and those knowing the real state of things, will be 
the most ardent defenders of your innocence; the princes will reconcile 
themselves with you, the empire will be given back, and all storms of war 
which have troubled the realm for so long a time, will be quieted forever.” 


Thereupon the king, dazed by the unexpected turn of the whole affair, 
began to waver, to cast about for expedients, to take counsel with his 
familiars away from the crowd, and full of fear to consider what he must do 
and how to escape the necessity of so awful a trial. Having gained courage, 
he began to give the pope as a pretext the absence of the princes, of those 
princes at least who had shown him unswerving fidelity during his 
misfortunes ; and without whose counsels he could not act ; in the absence 
of his accusers, moreover, as he said, any proof of innocence which he 
might furnish as to his justification, before the few who were present, 
would be useless and without avail before the incredulous. Consequently he 


urgently asked the pope to keep the matter unchanged for the general 
assembly and a public hearing, that he might openly refute his accusers ; 
and thus test the accusations as well as the accusers, who should previously 
have been examined according to the laws of the church. Under these 
conditions alone recognised by the princes of the empire to be fair and just 
would he be able to exculpate himself. 


The pope willingly granted him this request ; after accomplishment of the 
holy offices he invited the king for breakfast, then dismissed him in the 
kindest manner possible, after having carefully told him all he had to mind, 
and sent him with his blessing back to his own people, who had remained 
outside of the castle. He had sent the bishop Eppa of Zeits outside, to 
release those from the ban who had held communication with the king 
whilst he had been excommunicated, and this out of kindness, so that he 
might not soil the just acquired communication with the church./ 


The wearer of the imperial crown could no more claim to be the highest 
X30wer on earth, created by and answerable to God alone. Gregory had 
extorted the recognition of the absolute superiority of the spiritual dominion 
; proclaiming that to the pope, as God’s vicar, all mankind are subject and 
all rulers responsible, i 
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henry’s struggle to regain power (1077-1090 A.D.) 


Thus the king was freed from the ban, but whilst he was still in Italy, the 
German princes elected another king, Rudolf of Swabia, his brother-in-law, 
whom the towns immediately rejected. The pope wished to decide which of 
the two deserved to be king. At this Henry’s courage awoke and he took up 
arms. He was again put under the ban, but lie continued to fight with 
exhaustless energy in Germany. The whole land was devastated and much 
blood was shed. Fortune wavered for a long time froln one side to the other 
and most of the nobles wavered with it. But Henry found a true support in 
the young Frederick of Hohenstaufen, a Swabian noble, who first brought 
fame to his house and to whom Henry later gave his daughter in marriage, 
investing him at the same time with the duchy of Swabia. Bohemia, whose 
duke he soon invested with the title of king, was faithful to him in the fight. 
In 1080 Rudolf fell in a battle which bid fair to end victoriously for him at 
Merseburg, sain it is said by the hand of the young Godfrey de Bouillon, 
the son of the duke of Lorraine who was later to gain still greater honours. 


Henry had by this time so far regained his power that he could raise up an 
anti-pope, and undertake a Roman campaign against Gregory VII. He 
pressed the latter hard in Rome, but with iron resolution Gregory refused to 
enter into treaty with the banned. Just when his need was greatest, the 
Normans who hastened up under their king Robert Guiscard (the son of 


Tancred de Haute-ville) saved him from imprisonment. He died a fugitive 
amongst them at Salerno (1085) without removing the ban 


from Henry, and with the consciousness of being a martyr. His indomitable 
spirit, his high ideas of the papacy, descended to his successor. Henry IV 
had remained outwardly the victor ; he received the imperial crown from 
the hand of his pope, and was held in respect in Germany for a decade. But 
various misfortunes shattered his family, and mutual mistrust destroyed the 
relations between him and the princes ; still the cup of misfortune destined 
for him had not yet been emptied. 


The religious enthusiasm which had originated in Cluny and been carried 
by Hildebrand and his followers into the church, soon found an extremely 
visible aim ; western Christianity rose up to free the Holy Sepulchre from 
the infidels. Many thousands took up the cross in response to the preaching 
of the hermit Peter of Amiens and the exhortations of Pope Urban II. The 
agitation seized Germany and also lower Lorraine, passing by, singularly 
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enough, without leaving any trace, the mass of the people and the emperor 
Henry IV ; it was almost with astonishment that the unrestrained swarms of 
the hermit were seen passing through Germany, and next giving vent to 
their wild religious zeal by murdering the Jews. Then came the regular 
crusaders’ army under Godfrey de Bouillon, a German imperial prince, who 
in 1099 really conquered the Holy Sepulchre, and whose brother won the 
royal crown of Jerusalem. i 


Though the death of Gregory VII delivered the emperor from his most 
dangerous enemy, he found himself compelled to struggle with a riral in the 
empire, who had been raised by the adherents of the deceased Rudolf. 
Whilst Henry was busied in besieging Rome, Hermann of Luxemburg 
received the crown of Germany, and was supported by the Saxon princes, 
by Welf, duke of Bavaria, and by some of the states of Swabia. The utmost 
distraction prevailed throughout Germany ; and the bishops distinguished 
themselves by the zeal with which they animated the contending parties. 
Whilst some, under the influence of the papal legate, upheld the 
excommunication of Henry, others declared Pope Gregory’s proceedings 
utterly illegal and void, and recognised the anti-pope Clement III as the true 
head of the church. 


Against the Saxons the arms of the emperor were in the first place turned ; 
but amongst these rebels great discord prevailed ; and the anti-c8esar 
Hermann incurred the censures of the church for contracting a marriage 
within the prohibited degrees. Many of the Saxons voluntarily returned to 
their allegiance ; and Henry succeeded in mastering the remainder, though 
not without a severe struggle and a sanguinarj/ defeat at Pleichfeld. 
Hermann of Luxemburg, now fallen into general contempt, obtained 
permission from Henry to retire to his patrimony in Lorraine ; and perished 
soon afterwards in a mock attack on one of his own castles (1088). 


In the midst of this confusion the emperor had still sufficient authority to 
dispose of two crowns. Out of gratitude to his faithful ally, Wratislaw, duke 
of Bohemia, he conferred on him the royal title, and caused him to be 
crowned king at Prague by the archbishop of Treves. And at Aachen, Con- 
rad, eldest son of Henry, was anointed king of Germany by the archbishop 
of Cologne in the year 1087. 


Besides the rebellious Saxons the emperor was compelled to take arms 
against his cousin-german, Eckbert, markgraf of Thuringia, who now 
aspired to the imperial dignity. Another competitor was also in the field, 
Ludolf, duke of Carinthia. But these rival claims were without difficulty 
silenced. Eckbert was surprised and slain in a mill near Brunswick, by the 
vassals of Adelaide, abbess of Quedlinburg, the emperor’s sister; and 
Ludolf died about the same period without striking a blow. 


HENRY AND CONKAD 


Peace being thus restored in Germany, Henry made haste to revisit Italy, 
where he hoped to reap advantage from the death of his arch-foe. Pope 
Gregory VII. After the short pontificate of Victor III, Urban II was raised to 
the papacy ; and, as he seemed resolved to tread in the steps of Gregory, he 
received the cordial support of the countess Matilda. That princess had 
entered into a second marriage with Welf, son of Welf VI, duke of Bavaria, 
a union which ranged one of the most formidable of the German nobles 
against the fortunes of Henry. After laying waste the estates of Matilda in 
Lorraine the emperor arrived in Lombardy, besieged and took 
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Mantua, and received considerable encouragement by the rupture of Welf 
with the countess, and the desertion of the father and son from the papal 
cause. 


But these propitious events were more than countervailed by the rebellion 
of his own son, Conrad, whose unnatural ambition tempted hira to this fatal 
step. Seduced by the blandishments of Matilda and the pope, he was 
crowned king of Italy at Milan, with the promise of the imperial dignity on 
condition of his yielding the great question of investitures. Fortunately the 
contagion was confined to Italy ; and, on his return to Germany, Henry IV 
found no marks of disaffection. The assembled states maintained their 
fidelity, declared Conrad to have forfeited the crown, and elected in his 
stead Henry, second son of the emperor, who swore to respect his father’s 
authority, and abstain from interfering in the government. The services of 
the imperial partisans were liberally rewarded, and to Welf VI were restored 
the duchy of Bavaria and other states which he had forfeited by his former 
rebellion. The guilty Conrad soon found his visions of dominion entirely 
dissipated. Discouraged by the fidelity of the Germans to the emperor the 


supporters of the young prince fell rapidly away, and he died deserted and 
despised at Florence, not without suspicion of poison (1101). 


Henry IV now again announced his intention of visiting Italy, in the hope of 
effecting a reconciliation between the empire and the popedom. But his 
schemes were at once frustrated by a new rebellion. Neither regarding the 
oath he had solemnly sworn, nor admonished by the example of his 
brother’s fall, Henry, second son of the emperor, impatient of the long reign 
of his father, appeared in arms against him. The rebellious prince found a 
warm supporter in Pope Paschal II, who succeeded Urban II in 1099, and in 
a council held in Rome solemnly renewed the censures which his 
predecessor Gregory had thundered against Henry. No pretension of the see 
of Rome was more odious than the right it assumed to absolve men from 
oaths deliberately taken ; and the new pope taught the prince to believe that 
the excommunication of his father completely freed him from all obligation. 
In the bitterness of his heart the afflicted Henry attempted to recall his son 
to a sense of duty by the most gentle and touching exhortations ; but these 
mild efforts were entirely lost upon the prince, who resolutely declared his 
determination to avoid all intercourse with a man excommunicated.* 


END OF HENRY IV 


Perhaps he feared that through the growing weakness of his father more of 
the royal power might be lost ; perhaps his ambition could not wait for the 
time when the crown would fall to him, or he feared that another would be 
elected in his stead ; at any rate in 1105 he rebelled. Most of the German 
princes were on his side. The exasperated father likewise prepared for 
combat, and a civil war more cruel than any former ones shattered the 
empire. 


On the river Regen father and son stood face to face, the former still strong 
through the support of Leopold of Austria and the duke of Bohemia. 
Skirmishing went on for three days without anything decisive having 
occurred, and then young Henry won over Leopold of Austria by the 
promise to give him his sister Agnes, the widow of the great Staufen, in 
marriage. With him all deserted the aged emperor, and he stood alone as 
Louis the Pious had once stood on the Liigenfeld. But the kindly 
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feeling which his predecessors, and especially he himself, had shown to the 
towns now bore plentiful fruit. Through the rights and liberties conferred 
upon them and increased by the emperors since Conrad II they had now 
become flourishing communities, and their numerous and well fortified 
residences bordered the great commercial waterway of the Rhine. They all 
declared themselves on the side of the aged emperor; luck seemed to desert 
his wicked son. Under the mask of hypocrisy he came to Coblenz, humbled 
himself before his father, and begged for forgiveness : the princes 
assembled in Mainz were to settle the last quarrel. The father forgave his 
son, and took him in his arms with tears ; then unsuspectingly he rode with 
him to the appointed place of meeting. But the son with evil cunning 
decoyed him to the fortress of Bockelheim in Nahethale : the grating fell 
behind the emperor as he entered, and he found himself his son’s prisoner. 


The latter with his princes demanded his voluntary abdication and the 
surrendering of the crown jewels. Broken down by misfortune the old man 
had to accede to these requests. But new abuses and even danger of death 
threatened him ; then he fled from the custody of his son, and the faithful 
towns again armed for his safety. The war began anew, and its issue was 
hard to foretell ; then the news came from Liittich that the emperor was 
dead (1106). Even in death the ban weighed upon him, for his coffin 
remained unburied for over five years in unconsecrated places ; but the 
people loudly lamented the dearly loved ruler, who after the short errors of 
youth had been so long and heavily afflicted by misfortune. Certainly his 
last years did much, if the old chroniclers may be believed, to remove the 
stains of his early follies and crimes. He is represented as having, after his 
victory over Gregory VII, protected the poor against their oppressors, put 
down robbery, administered justice, and maintained the public peace. 


HENRY V AND THE WAR OF INVESTITURES 


Henry V was now acknowledged throughout the empire. He owed his 
crown to the papal party and the princes, but no sooner was he in possession 
of the power for which he had striven than he showed that he had resolution 
enough to hold his own against all comers. Abroad he succeeded in 
restoring the dominion of the empire over Flanders and securing his western 
frontier ; his campaigns on the eastern border, against Poland, Hungary, and 
Bohemia, were less fortunate. In the interior and in his relations to the 
princes he could effect little change in the conditions which had grown up 
under Henry IV. The fiefs, large and small, had long since become 
hereditary, the crown property had dwindled sadly ; hardly any district was 
under the direct rule of the king. In case of war the latter summoned his 
great vassals, and they in their turn summoned their feudal retainers and ” 
ministerials ” — i.e., vassals; and these constituted the army of the empire. 
Thus feudalism had penetrated to the lowest ranks of the people, but the 
king was still regarded as the ruling head of the state ; and a powerful 
monarch at the head of this body of many members could accomplish more 
than the other sovereigns of Europe, whose power in their own dominions 
was no less restrictsd by that of their great vassals. 


Devoid of heart and conscience though he might be, Henry V was by no 
means deficient in the prudence and capacity for government which had 
characterised his forefathers. He possessed resolution and boldness ; but he 
was hasty and precipitate, and often frustrated his own great purposes by 
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acts of arbitrary violence. The papal party soon realised that they had 
mistaken his character ; for he contested the papal right of investiture even 
more resolutely than his father had done, and as early as 1110 he undertook 
a brilliant expedition to Kome in connection with the matter. When he 
reached Lombardy and held a diet of the empire on the plains of Roncaglia 
near Piacenza, the Italian cities (with the exception of Milan and Pavia) 
which had risen more lapidly than those of Germany and to a height of 
prosperity even greater, acknowledged his supremacy and the countess 
Matilda did him homage as her feudal lord. In the year 1111 he arrived at 
Rome. 


The quarrel with Pope Paschal II had broken out afresh over the question of 
his coronation and the investiture, but at length the disputants came to an 
agreement to the effect that the emperor should renounce the right of 
investiture and that the pope should prevail upon the lords spiritual to resign 
all temporal dominion in the empire. The pope then led the king to St. 
Peter’s, according to ancient usage, amidst hymns of praise and great 
rejoicings. Henry, however, had already surrounded the cathedral by 
Germans. When the bishops refused the renunciation required of them, and 
the emperor consequently demanded full rights of investiture, the pope was 
in doubt as to whether he should proceed with the coronation under these 
circumstances. One of Henry’s retinue cried impatiently : ” What need of so 
many words ? It is the will of my lord the king to be crowned as 
Charlemagne was ! “ 


From that moment the pope and his cardinals were prisoners. Henry carried 
the former off with him, in spite of a furious tumult at Rome, through which 


he and his knights cut their way with the sword. But the spirit of Gregory 
VII lived on in the church ; when the pope, his spirit broken by 
confinement, granted the king the right of investing bishops and abbots, and 
actually crowned Henry after his release from prison, the cardinals and the 
French clergy excommunicated the emperor and continued the conflict with 
their ghostly weapons. Meanwhile Henry V had returned to Germany, 
where fortune still smiled upon him ; for at Warnstedt, to the north of the 
Harz, his general Hoyer von Mansfeld defeated the Saxon and Thuringian 
nobles, with Ludwig der Springer, ” the jumper,” and Wiprecht von 
Groitzsch among them, who had risen in revolt against the imperial house 
with their old stubborn defiance (1113). 


The emperor, who had just concluded a brilliant marriage with INIatilda of 
England, was now at the height of his power ; but he nevertheless did miOt 
succeed in permanently establishing the royal authority in North Germany, 
where the Saxons in particular were constantly striving to secure a more 
independent position. When Henry was on an expedition against the 
Frisians, the city of Cologne rebelled, and the princes of the lower Rhine 
entered into alliance with it. Henry’s good fortune: deserted him before its 
walls ; and his enemies lifted their heads on all sides. By his action in 
imprisoning Count Ludwig of Thuringia he had incurred the violent 
resentment of the Saxon and Thuringian nobles. They arose afresh in 
rebellion, and this time they defeated the emperor at Welfesholze near 
Mansfeld in the Harz (111.5). The whole of North (Jermany and almost the 
whole of the (lerman church fell away from him ; in South (xermany, on the 
contrary, his nephew, Friedrich von Staufen, duke of Swabia, remained 
loyal to the imperial cause, as did Bavaria under Welf. 


Henry himself had gone to Italy again (1116-1118), another cause of quarrel 
having been added to the War of Investiture, which still dragged 
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on. Countess Matilda was dead, and had bequeathed all her lands and goods 
to the holy see. A great part of the land, however, was held as a fief of the 
empire, and should therefore have reverted to the king on her death without 
issue ; and Henry further laid claim to her allodium, or property, on the 
ground of near kinship. While he was in Italy Paschal II died. 


In the person of his next successor but one, the papal throne was occupied, 
for the first time since the reign of Hildebrand, by a j)ope who had not been 
a monk. This was Guido of Vienne, a Burgundian of high rank and a 
kinsman of Henry’s, who took the name of Calixtus II. The elevation of this 
prudent and far-sighted man offered the emperor the prospect of 
reconciliation, although the new pope had hitherto been the leader of his 
opponents among the cardinals ; and negotiations were set on foot. Calixtus 
went to France, which country, striving upwards with fresh vigour ever 
since the Crusades, became the zealous champion of the papacy. For a long 
time the negotiations led to no result; a personal interview between the pope 
and the emperor was projected, but the distrust of years and the mem-ory of 
the capture of Paschal II prevented it from taking place. Calixtus retained 
the upper hand in Italy, Henry in Germany. But in spite of many successes 
on either side, both were inclined to moderate their demands. The German 
princes assumed the office of mediators, and after fifty years of strife the 
investiture quarrel was settled by the Concordat of Worms in 1122. 


The king resigned the investiture with ring and crosier, but obtained the 
privilege that the election of bishops should take place in his presence or in 
that of his representative, and that — in Germany at least — they should 
receive the territory appertaining to their sees in fief from the imperial 
crown before they were consecrated. Thus the emperor had secured much ; 
but the papacy, on the other hand, had acquired a considerable influence in 
imperial affairs, and the loyalty of the bishops, which had been the strongest 
pillar of the throne, began to waver. Henry died at Nimeguen (1125) 
without issue ; and the people, who had never loved him, saw in his 
childlessness the retribution for the war with his father, and his 
transgression of his duty as a son. 


From the hands of Henry II the Franconian dynasty received a re-con- 
solidated empire, although the great fiefs within it had already become 


hereditary. The first princes of the line, Conrad II and Henry III, who in 
greatness were second to none of the emperors of Germany, had so 
strengthened the royal power that both were able to cherish the dream of an 
empire such as Otto the Great’s had been. Their power passed to a child, 
and the nobles broke away from the curb all the sooner that it had been 
drawn over-tight. At the same time the church entered the field as a fresh 
power, wielding forces that were better organised and more deeply rooted in 
the popular mind than those of the empire, and armed with resources more 
efficacious than the sword. 


Henry V, whose character offered so many points open to attack, 
succumbed in the conflict with these two forces. Towards the end of the 
eleventh century all fiefs had become hereditary, and bishoprics were no 
longer unconditionally at the emperor’s disposal ; and he was therefore 
constrained to rely upon his dynastic possessions and his moral ascendency. 
In manners and education the Germany of the eleventh century lagged 
behind the awakening intellectual life of the Romance nations. The great 
eft’ects of the Crusades had to become manifest before the crowning glory 
of the Middle Ages could extend to that country, i 
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With the death of Henry V the Franconian dynasty came to an end. The 
change of dynasty furnislies us a convenient place to pause in our narrative 
of the development of the Western Empire. We have seen that the centre of 
influence has long since shifted to the North, and that the Western Empire, 
though Roman in name, is essentially German in fact. Several important 
emperors are to come upon the scene in the next two or three centuries, and 
such men as Frederick Barbarossa and Frederick II will make Italy the field 
of some of their most prominent activities. Nevertheless, these emperors are 
German and the records of their lives are a component part of the history of 
the German Empire. We shall again take up the story of the German Empire 
in a later volume with the accession of the Hohenstaufens. Now for a time 


we are to turn back to the East, to witness the development of a wonderful 
oriental civilisation.o 
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THE SCOPE AND INFLUENCE OF ARABIC HISTORY 
Written Specially for the Present Work By Dr. TH. NOLDEKE 
Professor in the University of Strasburg, etc. 


If there is a region in the world which constrains its inhabitants to adopt a 
particular mode of life, that country is Arabia and the regions that border it 
on the north, the Sinaitic peninsula and the Syrian and Mesopotamian 
deserts. The great majority of the dwellers in these parts are forced to lead a 
nomadic life by the fact that the spots in which agriculture is possible are 
comparatively rare, and the infrequent rains, which only extend over limited 
areas, provide pasture for their flocks now in one part and now in another, 
but never for any length of time. The whole character of the Bedouin is 
conditioned by this nomadic mode of life (full of hardships and privations, 
though not laborious) with its constant struggles with competitors for the 
prime necessaries of life. The inhabitants of the oases, who are permanently 
settled in favoured spots, differ from the Bedouins in many respects, but are 
nevertheless strongly influenced by Bedouin modes of life and thought. 
Throughout this vast area life runs its course in perpetual change, yet 
remains in essentials ever the same. If one tribe perishes, migrates 
elsewhere, or turns to agricultural pursuits somewhere in the vicinity of the 
desert, its place is taken by another, which lives exactly as it had lived. The 
course of history, however, has shown that intellectual forces were existent 
in this desert race which seem to be lacking in others living under precisely 
similar conditions, such as the Berbers of the Sahara. 


ARABS PAST AND PRESENT 


We have no certain knowledge of the relation in which the Semitic tribes of 
the desert, whom we first meet with in the Old Testament (Ishmaelites, 
Midianites, etc.), and who there appear as closely akin to the Israelites, 
stand to the Arabs of later times. As far as we can tell, however, 
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they resemble them exactly. The son of the desert likes to reap where he has 
not sown ; he not only plunders the camels and smaller cattle of alien tribes 
of Bedouins, but he devours the cornfields of the peasants who dwell on the 
borders of the desert whenever he has a chance, or carries off the garnered 
fruits of their toil. Thus in old days the desert tribes on one occasion 
actually came across the Jordan into central Palestine and utterly despoiled 
the inhabitants, until the latter under the leadership of Gideon drove them 
forth and inflicted a severe humiliation upon them (Judges 6-8). Somewhat 
later a horde of Amalekite inhabitants of the Sinaitic peninsula invaded 
southern Judea and Philistia, but were severely chastised by David, who 
was living there in exile (1 Samuel xxx). Such tribes have often in like 
manner proved extremely troublesome to the agricultural population on the 
margin of the desert. But if the states to which these peasants belong will 
only put forth a certain amount of exertion in defence of their territory the 
danger is not serious; for at heart the Bedouins are not eminently brave. In 
many cases peasants who will protect their own property can successfully 
ward off these predatory incursions. The non-nomadic settlers in the interior 
of Arabia, in particular, seem invariably to have been more valiant than the 
nomadic tribes. The latter would find it hard to do without the produce of 
agriculture and date-palm culture, while the dwellers in the oases, if they 
desire to have any intercourse with other regions, are obliged to keep on a 
friendly footing with the Bedouins through whose haunts their trade routes 
lead. Hence treaties are concluded in the interests of both parties, and the 
true Arab is an observer of treaties. 


By a lamentable process of events it has come to pass that the nomads have 
extended their domain considerably at the expense of the husbandman. 
Even in Palestine the Bedouin tent-dweller now pastures his camels in 
many spots where formerly the Israelite farmer sat under his own vine and 
his own fig-tree and tilled his land with ox and ass. 


THE NAME OF ARAB 


The real meaning of the name “Arab” seems to be “desert.” It is first met 
with, or so it seems, in varying forms in Assyrian inscriptions of the ninth 
century.1 In the Old Testament it cannot be identified with certainty before 
the time of Jeremiah.2 In the inscriptions of King Darius Hystaspes, 
Arabaya appears to mean the Mesopotamian, Syrian, and Sinaitic desert. 
Amongst the Greeks we meet with the terms ” Arab, Arabia ” first in 
iEschylus {Persians 316 ; Prom. 422), but the poet’s ideas of the situation of 
the country are altogether mythical. Herodotus, on the contrary, is fully 
conversant with it ; he is specially interested in that district, populated by 
Arabs, that constitutes the connection between Palestine and Egypt which 
was of such importance to the Persian kingdom, and not to it alone. His 
contemporary, Nehemiah, is quite familiar with the name of ” Arab ” (Ch. 
2,19; 4, 7; 6, 16) and so is Xenophon. The latter uses the name “Arabia” 
of the Mesopotamian desert in particular (Anab. 1, 5, 1) ; and this very 
region is called ” Arab ” pure and simple by the later Syrians. The name has 
survived from that day to this, especially amongst the people themselves. 


1 Delitzsch, Wo lag das Parodies, pp. 295 ; 304 ff. ; Schrader, Keilschrift 
und Geschichts-forschung, pp. 202, 261. 


2 In Jeremiah iii, 2 and xxv, 24 ; Ezekiel xxvii, 21 ; xxx, 5 ; Jeremiah xiii, 
20 (from the end of the Captivity); Jeremiah xxi, 13, any is “desert.” 
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It has long stood for both the nationality and the language. It is true that 
even in times tolerably remote Arab was understood to mean more 
particularly Bedouin ; as is the case even in Sabffian inscriptions. The latter 
are, however, more exactly distinguished from the settled inhabitants of the 
country by the use of the plural, in its old form A’rab, later more frequently 
Orban. 


Many scholars assume that all civilised Semitic nations actually took their 
rise from Arabia and are, as Sprenger! phrases it “Bedouin deposits” (” 
abgelagerte Beduinen”’). The question of whether, in the last resort, Arabia 
was the original home of the Semites or whether they migrated thither from 


Africa in primitive times is not affected by this assumption.2 In any case the 
language of the Hebrews and Aramaeans still bears traces of the fact that 
their forefathers were at one time a nomadic race, which (with regard to the 
former at least) is to some extent confirmed by Old Testament tradition. It is 
true that wherever we have any historic record the contrast between these 
civilised peoples and the dwellers in the desert is evident. But we can 
imagine that the same thing happened with them as we may observe 
repeatedly in Arab tribes of later days. They press forward, gradually in part 
and in part rapidly, out of Arabia proper. The Syrian and Mesopotamian 
deserts, barren as they seem to us, offer the nomads certain advantages over 
the regions to the south. The rainfall is somewhat more copious. The 
nomads come into closer contact with settled peoples, and much as the 
Bedouin (proud of his freedom and happy in his leisure) may look down 
upon the industrious peasant and even upon the artisan, yet the greater 
security and the certainty of obtaining daily food prompts him to take to 
husbandry in the region of verdure when opportunity offers. The process 
was sometimes accompanied by violence towards the earlier settlers, but it 
often came about peaceably. Thus one wave of Arabs slowly overtook 
another. The names which predominate in the older portions of the Old 
Testament (Ishmaelites, Midianites, etc.) soon fall into the background. The 
appearance of the name “Arab” may be in itself an indication of the arrival 
of fresh tribes in these regions. 


THE ARABS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS 


In the fourth century B.C. we find the Arab tribe of the Nabataeans to the 
south of Palestine, and the same tribe soon afterwards formed a settled state 
which extended eastwards from the ancient territory of Israel as far as to 
Damascus, rose to a considerable height of civilisation, and maintained a 
position of lax dependence upon Rome until Trajan destroyed it in the year 
106 ; certainly not to the real advantage of the empire. In the first century of 
Our era we meet with princes and nobles with Arabic names in Edessa, 
Palmyra, Emesa, and Hatra. The abundant store of inscriptions at Palmyra 
shows that the greater part of the population of this Aramaic-speaking 
trading city, encompassed on all sides by the desert, was of Arab origin. It 
seems that during the gradual decay of the Seleucid kingdom, Arabs in 
several cases acquired dominion over these districts, just as at a later period 


members of various Bedouin tribes rose to eminence in Syria and 
Mesopotamia, during the decadence of the caliphate dynasty. Thus 
numerous settled Arab tribes lived in many parts of Syria as Roman 
subjects. In process of time all these 


1 Die alte Geographie Arabiens, p. 293. Berne, 1875. 


a Cf. S. A. Barton. A Sketch of Semitic Origins (New York, 1902), Ch. 1, 
where the various opinions of the subject are compared, 
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Arabs who dwelt in towns or villages grew to be Aramaeans ; even before 
that they had always used the Aramaic language in their inscriptions 
OOO where they did not write in Greek @@ because Arabic was not 
then regarded as a suitable language for use in writing. 


At this time two new names for the Arabs came into existence, “Saracens” 
and “Taits.” Ptolemy (5,16) mentions l^apaKrjvrj as a district in the Sinaitic 
peninsula.1 The inhabitants of this district, who are unknown to Arab 
tradition, must have made themselves notorious in the Roman provinces in 
their vicinity ; we can hardly suppose by other means than predatory 
incursions by hindering the march of caravans or levying heavy tolls upon 
them. Thus in that region all Bedouins came to be called Saraceni 
(Sapa/c/oi’) in Aramaic Sarkaje, usually with no very favourable meaning. 
We meet with the latter form in a dialogue concerning Fate, written about 
210 a.d. by a pupil of Bardesanes.2 The designation then became general ; 
thus it occurs very frequently in Ammianus Marcellinus. The name 
“Saracen” continued to be used in the West in later times probably rather 
through the influence of literature than by oral tradition, and was applied to 
all Arabs, and even to all Moslems, without distinction. 


In precisely the same fashion and at exactly the same time the designation 
“Taits” came to be used for all Arabs by the Syrians of Edessa and the 
inhabitants of Babylonia. Only, while we know nothing of a distinct tribe of 
Saracens, which must very early have ceased to exist as such, we have 


plentiful and trustworthy information concerning the Tai in Arab literature. 
Their principal seat was in northern Nejd, but they spread abroad in many 
directions. Even now their name has not wholly passed out of 
remembrance.3 By degrees the Aramseans came to style all Arabs ” 
Tayaye,” and the Persians adopted the name from them.4 Amongst the latter 
it is pronounced Tadjik, Tazik, in its more ancient form (with the Persian 
suffix), and Tazi in the later form.5 The Arabs themselves reckon the Tai 
among the tribes which were once settled in the south of the Arabian 
peninsula. We are probably right in connecting their appearance in the north 
with a fresh wave which carried quite a number of the tribes of south 
Arabia into the northern districts ; a tribal migration of which Arab tradition 
has much to tell, and some of it authentic. 


The Arabs were known at that period only as a wholly savage race. 
Ammianus says of them : ” natio perniciosa ” (14, 4, 7), ” nee amici nobis 
unquam nee hostes optandi ” (14, 4, 1). The whole description, which he 
gives from contemporary information (14, 4), is very instructive, though 
somewhat one-sided and exaggerated in certain particulars. When he says 
that the Saracens live upon flesh and milk, and that most of them are 
unacquainted with wheat or wine, the statement agrees with that in the not 
much later Syrian Vita of Simeon Stylites6 that many ” Taits ” did not know 
what bread was, but lived entirely upon flesh. There can be no question that 
the northern Bedouins, the only ones the author had in mind, can seldom 
have had an 


1 Var, “ZapaK-qvol as a tribe, 2 Cureton, Spicilegium Syriacum, 16 ult. 


8 The powerful Shammar of the present day, some who live in Nejd, the 
ancient home of the tribe, and some in the Mesopotamian desert, belong to 
the Tai, 


4 That whole peoples should be called after certain frontier tribes by 
neighbouring nations is not altogether an unusual phenomenon, as 
everybody knows. 


6 These forms have to a certain extent survived to our own day, as the name 
of an Iranian people in Transirania and elsewhere, who accepted the Arab 


religion earlier than their neighbours and were consequently called “Arabs.” 
In the same way later Syrians often call all Moslems “Taits.” 


8 Acta Martyr, ed. St. Ev. Assemani, 2, 345, 1. 
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opportunity of procuring dates. Bread is an article of luxury in Arabia even 
at the present time. The Bedouins of the Sinaitic district, with whom S. 
Nilus (fifth century A.D.) had to do, were quite exceptionally barbarous.1 


ARAB CIVILISATION 


We have hitherto completely ignored the seats of higher civilisation which 
were to be found in ancient times in the peninsula of Arabia. As early as the 
second millennium B.C. southwest Arabia, the Yemen, the country of the 
Sabseans and Himyars, which was well adapted for agriculture on account 
of the regular rains of its tropical summer, had developed a civilisation 
which has left, in the ruins of huge buildings and numerous inscriptions, 
monuments which still excite our admiration. The Greeks and Romans were 
not without justification when they spoke of a evSai/mcov ‘Apafiia, Arabia 
Felix, though their ideas of the character and extent of this “rich “2 country 
were for the most part tolerably vague.3 But several passages in the Old 
Testament bear witness to the high repute of the glory and splendour of the 
Sabaeans. This is particularly evident in the legend of the queen of Sheba’s 
visit to Solomon (1 Kings x, 1-10). Not the least part of the wealth of the 
Sabseans was due to their monopoly of the trade in certain fragrant 
substances, especially in the incense which in old times was used in 
immense quantities at sacrifices. These perfumes, especially incense, are 
mentioned in various passages of the Old Testament, together with gold and 
precious stones, as amongst the treasures of the Sabseans (1 Kings x, 2, 10; 
Jeremiah vi, 20 ; Ezekiel xxvii, 22; Isaiah lx, 6). These and other products 
were carried to the north by Sabeean caravans (cf . Isaiah lx, 6 ; Tobit vi, 
16). In the inscriptions of northern Hijaz we now have documentary 


evidence to prove that the Sabseans established permanent trading-stations 
at a distance from their own country. At the height of their prosperity they 
must have exercised a civilis-ing influence of no mean importance upon the 
rest of Arabia, especially upon those parts of the west which they traversed 
in their regular journeys. To them the Thamudseans, with whose buildings 
(known before only by the report of Arab writers) the labours of Doughty 
and Euting have made us acquainted, and the Nabatseans, who were closely 
connected with the Thamudseans, probably owed the first elements of their 
culture. Written characters, which came to the Sabseans from the north in 
very early days, were by them disseminated in every kind of transmutation 
over large portions of Arabia, as far as the neighbourhood of Damascus on 
the one hand and Abyssinia on the other. Nevertheless, take it all in all, the 
civilisation of the ancient Yemen bore little fruit for the world beyond. The 
countries about the Mediterranean received no intellectual stimulus worth 
speaking of from this remote region, nor did the old Semitic civilisation, 
nor Iran, receive more. And since the glory of the land of the Sabseans has 
departed its influence on other Arabs has become insignificant. 


The decadence of the nation was probably due to various causes. It is 
certain that the Arab tradition which sees in it the effect of a single catas— 


1 Migne, Patrol, orceca, 79, lxxix, 611 seqq. 


2 The proper translation of ev5a.lp.wv in this connection. The usual felix or 
the Horatian beatus (Carm. 1, 29, 1) is like our ” happy,” too strong. 


3 The name was extended to the whole peninsula, a country extremely poor 
as a whole. ‘Apa-pta ipj)iJjo%, Arabia Deserta, stood only for the Syrian 
desert, and the Arab country to the southwest, with Petra as its capital, is 
‘Apaf3La Uerpala, Arabia Petraza, as in Ptolemy, and elsewhere. 
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trophe €€€ the bursting of the dam at Marib, which was indispensable 
for regular irrigation > is far from being an adequate explanation. The 
bursting of the dam must itself have been the consequence of neglect on the 


part of a degenerate race. But there may well be some truth in the tradition, 
which connects the decline of this remarkable people, indirectly, at least, 
with the great migration of Yemenite tribes to the north. At that time 
@@@ about the second century a.d. @@® a kind of retrograde 
movement seems to have set in throughout the civilisation of a large part of 
Arabia. At certain periods large numbers of Arabs had been able to write, at 
least in rude characters, as is sufficiently proved by numerous brief 
inscriptions ; about the year 600 the art of writing in Arabia was the secret 
of the few. Even in Yemen tolerably trustworthy traditions of its palmy days 
survived only amongst individuals. The conquest of the country by the 
hated Abyssinians (525 A.D.) probably shattered the last remnants of 
national vigour, and the Persian conquest (about 570 a.d.) failed to quicken 
it afresh. It is true that the civilisation of Yemen was still superior to that of 
the rest of Arabia ; for example, it carried on a fairly important manufacture 
of weapons and materials for garments. A dim consciousness still survived 
of great things that the country had wrought. But, since there were no 
historic records of such, the later Yemenites endeavoured to vindicate the 
fame of their forefathers bv extravagant inventions and to show that they 
had done far greater deeds than were done by the Koreishites at the head of 
the Moslems. 


Nevertheless the fact remains that the civilisation of the Sabseans need 
scarcely be taken into account in determining the place of Arabia in history. 
It counts for less than the inferior civilisation of other nations less remote 
from the main theatre of events. The principal scene of the old quarrel of 
East and West, which had presented itself so vividly to the eyes of the 
Greeks in the Persian wars, in the last century before Christ was transferred 
to Syria and the countries about the Euphrates and Tigris. The Arabs of the 
northern districts were drawn into the struggle of the Romans with the 
Parthians and Persians. They were always available for pillaging the 
enemy’s territory or harrassing their compatriots on the other side. It was 
hardly possible for the great powers to rule the desert, and it would have 
been a somewhat thankless task ; but they could influence the Bedouins 
strongly by various indirect methods. The Arab dynasties in the frontier 
districts were particularly useful for the purpose ; they occupied a position 
of independence none too strict, and were invariably regarded with 
suspicion, but they could keep their savage kinsmen, with whom they were 


constantly in touch, far more effectually in check than regular imperial or 
royal officials could have done. 


In this connection the Christian phylarchs of the tribe of Ghassan are 
worthy of special mention on the Roman side. Their capital was not far 
from Damascus and they played a somewhat important part in the events of 
the sixth century. On the Persian side there were for many years the vassal 
kings of the tribe of Lakhm, which dwelt in the important city of Hira, near 
the ancient Babylon. Both dynasties were respected and feared nearly as far 
as the confines of Arabia. Some scattered monarchies had likewise arisen in 
the interior of the country. In particular, we know of some sovereigns of a 
family of the Kinda tribe, whose home was at Hadramaut, far to the south ; 
they ruled with vigour in various parts of Arabia, much like the princes of 
the Hail dynasty at the present day. 


But this sovereignty was of no long duration. Arabia is not suited to 
monarchy. The Bedouin has too strong a taste for independence ; he is 
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averse even from peaceful enterprises for his own profit, if they call for 
discipline and subordination. A government must be equally wise and firm 
if it is to control the intractable nomad, with his loose ties to the soil. The 
Bedouin clings to his family, his tribe, his race. He yields willingly to the 
suggestions of the most distinguished and experienced chiefs of his tribe, 
but only so far as he pleases. There can be no question of a real government 
authority. This was the case even in the few cities of the interior. The 
decisions of the heads of families had considerable weight, but no coercive 
force. It might happen that individuals or families held aloof from a 
campaign undertaken on the initiative of the most distinguished men of the 
tribe, or turned back before its object was attained, nor could any one 
prevent them from so doing. They would perhaps have to endure scorn and 
mockery in prose and verse, and to that the true Arab is as sensitive as he is 
accessible to hyperbolical eulogy. In Arabia, then as now, peace never 
prevailed for any length of time. Sometimes there were feuds between large 
tribes or groups of tribes, sometimes quarrels within narrower limits. 


Camel-lifting and the use of pasture and wells belonging to another tribe 
constituted frequent grounds of quarrel. If blood were shed (which usually 
happened unintentionally) it cried aloud for blood. The Arab is not naturally 
bloodthirsty, but the passion of revenge for his slaughtered kin can lash him 
to furious bloodthirstiness. Fear of blood-revenge and the reflection that, in 
the peace which must ultimately be concluded, wergild must be paid to the 
tribe that has suffered most severely, in proportion to its losses, usually 
induce the combatants to be careful not to slay too many enemies, even in 
the stricken field. A murder or even a grievous injury may provoke long 
years of feud between families closely akin. 


A powerful corrective to lawlessness is, however, supplied by the sway of 
custom and tradition. Authority (as has been intimated before) makes up to 
a great extent for the lack of political restraints. Authority of this character 
tells most strongly amongst a people of the aristocratic temper which the 
Arabs share with other nomadic races. An alien has no natural rights, but if 
any member of the tribe takes him under his protection he gains that of the 
whole tribe, and consequently security for his life and property. 


THE KOREISH OF MECCA 


By the year 600, and probably a considerable time before, the Koreish of 
Mecca had attained a curious and exceptional position. There, in an 
absolutely barren valley and near a spring of brackish water, a sanctuary 
stood. Some families of the Fihr clan, which belonged to the Bedouin tribe 
of Kinana, had settled round about it and established, under the name of 
Koreish, a lax commonwealth of the kind frequently found in Arabia. A 
considerable area in the immediate vicinity of their sanctuary may possibly 
have been respected as holy ground, in which no blood was to be shed, long 
before the Koreish took possession of it. Thus secured from harm, and held 
in high esteem as the guardians of the Kaaba (a small, square primitive 
house enclosed within a building open to the sky), the Koreish had turned 
their attention to commerce. They sent forth their caravans far and wide, as 
the Ishmaelites and Saboeans had done of old.1 Koreishites travelled as 
merchants to Gaza, Jerusalem, and Damascus, to Hira on the 


1 Genesis xxxvii, 25. 
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Euphrates, to Sana in Yemen, and even crossed the Red Sea to Abyssinia. 
By these means they not only acquired considerable wealth according to 
Arab standards, but what was of much greater value €@ a wider mental 
horizon than the Bedouins and the inhabitants of the oases, and a 
knowledge of men and affairs. Although they never quite attained a regular 
political organisation, yet Wellhausen is right when he says, ” We note 
something of an aristocratic hereditary wisdom, as in the case of ancient 
Rome and Venice.“1 


One consequence, it must be owned, of the practical temper and sober- 
mindedness of the Koreish was that they produced no poet of any note, 
while each and all of the poverty-stricken tribes of Bedouins about them 
had great achievements in this field to show. Better fed than the Bedouins 
(though by no means luxuriously) and not decimated by conflicts, they 
increased more rapidly in numbers, and in Arabia the numerical strength of 
a tribe has much to do with the esteem in which it is held. Their prosperity 
allowed them to exercise a liberal hospitality, and the hungry Bedouin 
appreciates highly the host who lets him for once eat his fill. We may well 
conjecture that it was the Koreish who established the connection between 
the annual pilgrimage to the mountain of Arafat, which lay just beyond their 
holy ground and the valley of Mina, with the temple of Mecca, which lay 
within it. Thus Mecca became the place where Arabs of the most diverse 
tribes met together from far and near every year. Even before the days of 
Islam the Koreish tribe was held in high esteem far and wide. But, however 
much we may study the causes which raised them above other Arabs, it still 
remains something of an enigma that this torrid and barren eyrie should at 
that time have brought forth so large a number of men, exclusive of the 
prophet, who, when their turn came to be placed in circumstances wholly 
unfamiliar, acquitted themselves magnificently as generals and statesmen. 
History sets us several problems of a similar nature in the sudden 
appearance of many notable men at the same spot. 


At that time there were many survivals of barbarism among the inhabitants 
of central Arabia. For instance, the practice of burying newborn daughters 


alive was very general. The cost of feeding and bringing up girls in that 
inhospitable country was a burden unwillingly borne ; probably the horrible 
manner in which they were got rid of had originally some connection with 
religious ideas. In remote antiquity the Semites, like many other nations, 
reckoned consanguinity only by the surest guarantee, that of a common 
mother. Among the Arabs and other peoples we find a relic of this view, 
otherwise abandoned long since, in the fact that a man might regard his 
stepmother as part of his inheritance and take her to wife. The father of the 
great Omar was the issue of such a marriage. 


ARAB POETRY 


Nevertheless we cannot but observe a distinct intellectual advance among 
the Arabs of the period we are now considering. This is specially marked in 
the efflorescence of poetry. It is of a purely national character and differs 
wholly from the poetry of northern Semitic races both in structure and 
substance. We know it only in its fully developed form, the oldest poems 
which have come down to us in tolerable preservation are of precisely 


1 Reste arabischen Heidenthums, II, 93. 
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the same character as the later ones, but even they only date back to the first 
half of the sixth century at farthest. All Arabic poetry is rhymed, and rhyme 
predominates even in certain solemn modes of speech not subject to strict 
metrical rule, such as the apothegms of soothsayers. Now, seeing that this 
form of poetry, up to that time everywhere unknown, springs into 
prominence in Latin and Greek poems of a popular and devotional character 
after the fourth century, we are led to conjecture that there may be a 
connection of some sort with occidental poetry in the employment of this 
artistic method, which may very well have come into use among the Arabs 
about the same time. The point of common origin might be Palestine or 


Syria. Rhymed prose was probably the original form. The whole matter is, 
however, beyond proof. 


The acceptance of this conjecture would not impair the originality of Arabic 
poetry. Among its great merits is the extremely fine feeling for rhythm 
which the entirely illiterate Arab authors of these poems and of the 
rhapsodies which were handed down orally display, by the careful 
observance of metres which carry out the principle of quantity far more 
strictly than those of Greek and Latin poetry. In substance these poems 
generally turn upon the ordinary subjects and interests of Bedouin life, 
though frequently idealising them ; and loftier thoughts are not seldom 
conspicuous. Some famous poets who took long journeys, sometimes living 
among Christian surroundings at the courts of Arab vassal kings, sometimes 
going as far as to Yemen, prepared the way for Islam by disseminating ideas 
tinged with Christian thought. The spirit that animates the noble tales of 
Arab heroes and worthies which originated at this time points to an advance 
in culture. One singular institution appears to have had very advantageous 
results ; during certain months all heathen Arabs observed a truce of God, 
in which arms were laid aside and no blood was shed. During this period 
friends and foes met together at certain times and places, originally, no 
doubt, to celebrate religious rites. By degrees, however, the latter receded 
into the background ; negotiations were carried on, treaties concluded, the 
poets found an audience, merriment and brisk traffic were the order of the 
day. Even in the festival at Mecca, which retained more of its religious 
character, the varied programme ran its round.1 


RELIGION OF THE ANCIEXT ARABS 


Concerning the religion of the ancient Arabs we have no great amount of 
knowledge. Wellhausen rightly entitles his admirable work on the subject 
Reste arabischen Heidenthums. Nevertheless we can make certain of some 
points of special importance with regard to our present consideration. The 
heathen Arabs possessed many holy places and many ceremonial rites, but 
very little earnest religious conviction. Excessively conservative by nature, 
the people observed the customs of their fathers without troubling their 
minds about their original significance, offered sacrifices to the gods (rude 
stone fetiches for the most part), and marched in procession round their 


Sanctuaries, without counting much upon their aid or standing in any great 
awe of them ; they cried to the dead, ” Be not far from us,” without 
associating with the cry the idea of a future life which alone gave it 
meaning. In the north the savage king Mundhir ben Ma-assama (505-554) 
still sacrificed multitudes of Christian captives in honour of the goddess of 
the 


1 For a lively description of it see Wellhausen, Reste, IT, 89 seqq. 
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planet Venus, even as the Israelites had done long ago in honour of their 
God.1 The Arabs of the Sinaitic peninsula likewise offered human 
sacrifices to the planet Venus,2 and we have other accounts of similar 
human sacrifices among the Arabs of the north. Possibly their close contact 
with Christians and the adherents of other superior religions may have to 
some extent revived the old Semitic religious zeal and fanaticism among the 
Arabs there. Farther south we find only faint traces of human sacrifice and 
we may regard it as practically extinct by the time of Mohammed. 


In the meantime, however, the Arabs who had entered into closer relations 
with the Roman Empire, and the majority of those who occupied a like 
position towards Persia, had adopted at least a superficial form of 
Christianity. There were also some Christians in the interior of Arabia, 
while in the south Christianity had long since gained a considerable 
following. It had been persecuted for a while by a Jewish ruler ; it was 
ultimately delivered by the Abyssinian conquest, but had made small 
progress since then. Christianity as practised by the Syrians, or, worse still, 
the Abyssinians, was not well adapted to win proselytes among the Arabs. 
If only the disciplined strength of Rome had acted upon these regions the 
case would probably have been different. There were Jews here and there in 
Arabia, and like the Jews of Abyssinia most of them seem not to have been 
genuine children of Israel, but native converts to Judaism. The Arab Jews, 
though possessed of no great theological knowledge, adhered strictly to 
their religion. The majority of Arabs was composed of heathen who had 
outgrown their religion. There were probably men who were conscious of 


the defects of this state of things, and recognised that the Christians had in 
many points an advantage over the heathen. We are told of certain persons 
from Mecca and its vicinity who adopted, and even preached, a 
monotheistic faith more or less Christian, but the details are very obscure. 
Certainly at the beginning of the seventh century not even the profoundest 
and acutest observer could have foreseen that in the heart of Arabia a 
religion was soon to arise and to result in the establishment of an Arab 
empire destined to give new shape to vast regions of the world, including 
the countries which had been the homes of the oldest civilisations. 


MOHAMMED 


The man whose energy gave clear and practical expression to the obscure 
impulse towards a purer religion arose amidst the worldly-wise Koreish. 
Flouted at first by his sober-minded fellow tribesmen, he gradually won the 
victory for his faith, and died the temporal and spiritual ruler of Arabia. To 
the very combination of qualities to some extent contradictory in his 
character, he owed’ his success with such a race as this. He firmly believed 
in his mission and was unscrupulous in his choice of means; he was a 
cataleptic visionary, and a great statesman; steadfast in his fundamental 
convictions and often weak and vacillating in details, he had great practical 
sagacity and was incapable of keen logical abstraction ; he had a bias 
towards asceticism and a temperament strongly sensuous. 


We not only have the fullest accounts of Mohammed’s whole character, but 
we possess his authentic work, the Koran, which he preached in the name of 
his God; and yet the extraordinary, attractive, and repulsive man remains in 


1 See, for example, Joshua xi, 20 ; 1 Samuel xv, 33. 


2 S. Nilus in Migne, Patrol, grceca, 79, Ixxix, 611 seqq. 
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many respects an enigma. He had come across much of Judaism and 
Christianity, but by verbal report only. For though it remains an open 
question whether Mohammed was actually ignorant of reading and writing, 
it is certain that he had neither read the Bible nor any other books. The 
persons from whom he gathered his information concerning the older 
monotheistic religions must have been somewhat unlettered folk. This holds 
good of his Christian instructors more particularly. Certain Juda30-Christian 
ideas, however, had early laid powerful hold upon him ; resurrection, 
judgment, heaven and hell, strict monotheism and the vanity and culpability 
of all forms of idolatry. Feeling in himself the divine call, he uttered the 
thought that possessed him as the word of God; that which the prophets of 
Israel had done in exceptional cases became with him the set form of his 
teaching. We may be but ill pleased with the grossness of imagination, the 
lack of logic, the undeniable poverty of thought, and much besides in the 
Koran, but this was not the effect it wrought upon his hearers, especially 
when once their attention had been riveted. It was all new to them, they 
were thrilled with terror and delight by those gross representations of hell 
and heaven, to these naive people the weakness of the reasoning was not 
apparent, while the strenuousness of assertion took full effect. Moreover 
they heard only scattered fragments at a time. The revelation of the Koran 
was accomplished gradually, it extended over a period of more than twenty 
years, and thus the monotony that repels us was not realised. 


But, as has already been said, Mohammed met with small success in his 
native town, although he was joined by some of the best and most earnest- 
minded men, like Saad ben Abi Wakkas and Omar. It was not until he took 
a step unprecedented among the Arabs, and, abandoning his own tribe, 
migrated with his handful of Meccan followers to dwell among the 
inhabitants of Yathreb, that he gained a firm footing. The latter, palm- 
dressers and husbandmen, were a vigorous race, but not intellectually equal 
to the Koreish. They had given proof of their valour chiefly by perpetual 
civil broils between the two clans of which they consisted. Through their 
Jew-ish neighbours they were at least superficially acquainted with many of 
the religious ideas with which Mohammed was occupied. The prophet soon 
gained a large following among them. He established peace within their 
borders, they recognised him (though not without some exceptions) as their 


leader, and together with the companions of his wanderings constituted at 
first the bulk and afterwards the flower of his army. 


Mohammed conquered the Meccans mainly by paralysing their caravan 
trade. When, in the eighth year after his departure from his native town, he 
made his triumphal entry into it once more, it needed only one great 
encounter with certain Bedouin tribes to bring the whole of Arabia to his 
feet and to his faith. If the Bedouins had concluded binding alliances 
against him in defence of the religious usages of their Torefathers and (what 
was still more important to them) their own independence, he would have 
laboured in vain ; but the inability of the pure Arab to unite for common 
action and act under discipline, even for the attainment of great ends, made 
it possible for him to bring one tribe after another over to his side by force 
or friendly means. He even contrived to turn to practical account the old 
connection between his family and the tent-dwelling Choza’a in the 
neighbourhood of Mecca. He retained old customs wherever it was possible 
so to do, instinctively rather than by deliberate intention. Thus even the 
greater part of the heathen worship of Mecca was adapted in externals to 
monotheism and incorporated bona fide into Islam. The first important 
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successes, especially the battle of Bedr (a great battle according to Arab 
notions), in which the men of Mecca lost about seventy dead and seventy 
wounded, made a deep and immediate impression : success is the test of 
pros-elytisers. The costly presents which Mohammed gave out of his spoils 
to such distinguished men as had not at once become converts at heart also 
wrought effectively ; in most cases a genuine conversion followed in time. 
One fact (among others), by which we can estimate the striking impression 
the prophet produced upon the Arabs, is that as each tribe submitted or 
adopted his religion it renounced the right of retaliation for the blood shed 
in the struggle. Under other circumstances this renunciation of blood- 
revenge, or of wergild at least, would have seemed to the Arab the lowest 
depth of humiliation. But hard as it might be for the Arabs in general to 
acknowledge the prophet as their lord, there was at that time no pagan who 
would have fought in earnest for his religion. At the utmost, an old woman 


here and there raised a clamour when Mohammed destroyed her idols. 
Compare this with the fashion in which other Semites fought for their faith, 
in which the Arabs themselves afterwards fought for Islam. Hence, it is 
evident that, as has been said, the Arabs of that period had outgrown their 
religion. 


SUCCESSORS OF MOHAMMED 


But Mohammed was scarcely dead (632) before the existence of his religion 
and his empire was again called in question. He had left no instructions as 
to how the government was to be carried on after his death. A ruler was 
indeed promptly set up to succeed him. Yathreb, now called Medinat an 
nabi (the city of the prophet), or merely Medina (the city), was the capital 
as before, but the simple-minded proposal of the Medinese that they should 
have one sovereign and the people of Mecca another was rejected with 
decision by the latter. Abu-Bekr, Mohammed’s most intimate friend, and 
the father of his favourite wife, became his successor or vicegerent (khalifa, 
caliph). This is another proof of the high esteem the Koreish enjoyed ; for it 
was a matter of common knowledge that the Arabs would never submit to a 
non-Koreishite. 


For a while, however, most of them displayed but little inclination to re- 
main subjects of the new ecclesiastical state. The utmost concession they 
would make was to profess their willingness to continue to perform the 
salat 1 five times a day, but they would henceforth no longer submit to pay 
an annual quota of their cattle or dates in taxes. Nearly all the old friends of 
the prophet, even Omar, who now wielded the greatest authority next to the 
caliph, despaired of subduing the Arabs again. And here we recognise once 
more the faith that moves mountains in fullest and most effective ac-tion. 
Abu-Bekr Was not a man of lofty intellect, but he was firmly convinced that 
what Mohammed had preached was pure truth, that his orders must be 
obeyed absolutely, and that God would then give his religion the victory. 
And the event proved him right. He even insisted on weakening the army of 
which he had such sore need by despatching a body of troops for an 
expedition to the north which was by no means urgently necessary, merely 


because Mohammed had given orders for it, not foreseeing his own death. 
But otherwise the difficult task of once more subjugating the Arabs was 


xThe translation of salat by “prayer” gives rise to misunderstandings. It is a 
religious exercise performed according to strict rule, with set formulae and 
ceremonies (bending of the body, prostration, etc.). Voluntary prayer is 
du’a. 
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prosecuted with the utmost vigour. Their inability to combine voluntarily 
for any great object was more patent than ever. Their scattered forces could 
not withstand a foe united under a single command and with a definite aim 
in view. The separate tribes were speedily subdued, in most cases without 
recourse to the strong arm. The inhabitants of the district of Yamama 
offered frantic resistance ; they were tillers of the soil and followers of 
Maslama (called by the Mohammedans in scorn Musailima, or ” little 
Maslama ‘), who had set himself up as an opposition prophet in 
Mohammed’s later years. They fought for their settled homes and their 
faith, and the battle against Maslama was far more sanguinary than any 
previous conflict. 


The second conquest of Arabia could scarcely have been achieved had not 
the Koreish stood by Abu-Bekr to a man. The leaders, who for years had 
striven against the prophet in the stricken field and lost their nearest kin in 
the struggle, had begun to realise (some of them before the taking of Mecca 
and the majority directly after) that they would gain enormously in power 
and consequence by the supremacy of a Koreishite. Mohammed’s 
marvellous success had made most of them to a certain extent believers. 
Several of those who had been his most zealous opponents afterwards fell 
or were severely wounded as champions of his religion. The commander 
who bore the brunt of the battle for the subjugation of the rebel Arabs, 
displaying an equal measure of sagacity and energy, was a Koreishite, 
Khalid ben al-Walid, the same who had been mainly responsible for the 
victory of the Koreish over the hosts of Mohammed at Mount Ohod, close 
by Medina, eight years before. 


MOSLEM CONQUESTS 


Arabia was hardly reconquered before the great invasion of other countries 
began. The prophet himself had set on foot some enterprises against Syria, 
but without any particular result. The great thing now to be accomplished 
was to transform the Arab hordes from recalcitrant subjects into joyful 
warriors of God by the twofold prospect of earthly spoil and heavenly 
rewards. Here we recognise the hand of Omar, to whom the sovereignty 
passed directly on the death of Abu-Bekr soon after. The wars of conquest 
which he inaugurated were crowned with brilliant success. It is worth while 
to consider the subject briefly in detail. 


Troublesome enemies as the Arab tribes had often proved to the subjects of 
the Roman and Persian empires, no one had ever dreamed that they could 
constitute a menace to either. It is true that when the Moslem inroads began, 
the districts first affected were in a sorry plight. The frequent wars between 
the Romans and Persians had sorely enfeebled both empires, and this was 
more particularly the case with the last great war, which had lasted from 
607 to 628. Large areas of Roman territory, especially in Palestine, Syria, 
and Egypt, had been frightfully ravaged and occupied for years by the 
Persians. The valiant and wily emperor Heraclius, however, succeeded in 
turning the tide of fortune, and ultimately dictated terms of peace to the 
Persians on their own soil. After that the Persian empire had been torn 
asunder by quarrels over the succession. Both empires had lost the Arab 
outpost they once possessed. The Persians had annihilated the Roman 
vassal kingdom of the Ghassanids, and their own subject dynasty in Hira 
(which had latterly adopted the Christian faith) had been dethroned by King 
Chosroes II. The folly of this was soon apparent. The Bedouins 
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of the Shaiban tribe utterly routed the royal armies of Persia at Ibu Kar on 
the frontiers of Babylonia, probably at the very time when the king’s forces 
were pursuing their victorious progress through the distant west. It was not 
a great battle, and probably its only direct consequence was that the 
unwarlike peasants of neighbouring districts were pillaged by the Bedouins 


; but a victory over an army composed in part of regular troops gave the 
Arabs confidence. This very Shaiban tribe distinguished itself in the first 
Moslem advance into Persian territory. 


Nevertheless there is much that remains enigmatical in the immense success 
that attended the Moslems. Their armies were not very large. The emperor 
Heraclius was an able man, with all the prestige of victory behind him. 
When the great struggle of Moslem and Persian began, the civil wars of the 
empire were over, and it had a powerful leader €@ not indeed in 
Yezdegerd, its youthful monarch, but in the mighty prince Rustem, who had 
procured the crown for him. The great financial straits to which both 
empires were unquestionably reduced must have had its effect upon the 
number and efficiency of their troops, but that they were still good for 
something is clear from the fact that both the decisive battle on the river 
Yarmuk (August, 636) in which the Romans were defeated, and that of 
Kadisiya (end of 636 or beginning of 637) in which a like fate waited on the 
Persian arms, lasted for several days. The resistance offered must have been 
very obstinate. The Roman and Persian armies may have included irregular 
troops of various kinds, but they certainly consisted largely of disciplined 
soldiers under experienced officers. The Persians brought elephants into the 
field, as well as their dreaded mounted cuirassiers. Among the Arabs there 
was no purely military order of battle ; they fought in the order of their 
clans and tribes. This, though it probably insured a strong feeling of 
comradeship, was by no means an adequate equivalent for regular military 
units. Freiherr von Kremer 1 rightly sees in the salat a substitute, to some 
extent, for military drill. In that ceremony the Arabs, hitherto wholly 
unaccustomed to discipline, were obliged en masse to repeat the formulse 
with strict exactitude after their leader and to copy every one of his 
movements, and any man who was unable to perform the salat with the 
congregation was none the less bound to strict compliance with the form of 
prayer in which he had been instructed. But the main factor was the 
powerful corporate feeling of the Moslem, the ever increasing enthusiasm 
for the faith even in those who had at first been indifferent, and the firm 
conviction that the warriors for the holy cause, though death in the field 
would prevent them from taking a share in the spoils of victory on earth, 
would yet partake of the most delightful of terrestrial joys in heaven. Thus 
the masterless Arabs, who, for all their turn for boasting, had but little 


stomach for heroic deeds, were transformed into the irresistible warriors of 
Allah. It was the highest triumph of Semitic religious zeal, a manifestation 
on a vast scale that among the Arabs the sense of religion had only 
slumbered, to awaken when occasion arose with true Semitic fury. The 
same thing has since come to pass again and again on a smaller scale. 


For the rest, so far as we can tell, the Arab tribes were not all alike 
concerned in these wars of conquest. The great camel-breeding tribes of the 
highlands of the interior, in particular, seem to have taken a much smaller 
share in them than the tribes of the northern districts of Yemen. It was a 
point of the utmost importance that the supreme command was almost 


1 The historical works of this admirable scholar deserve the strongest 
recommendation, particularly his Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den 
Chalifen, 2 vols. Vienna, 1875-1877. 
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throughout in the hands of men of the Koreish, who at that time proved 
themselves a race of born rulers. They led Islam from victory to victory, 
proving themselves good Moslems on the whole, but without renouncing 
their worldly wisdom. Above all we are constrained to admire the skill, 
caution, and boldness with which, from his headquarters at Medina, Omar 
directed the campaigns and the rudiments of reorganisation in conquered 
countries. 


This unpolished and rigidly orthodox man, who lived with the utmost Arab 
simplicity while an incalculable revenue was flowing into the treasury of 
the empire, proved one of the greatest and wisest of sovereigns. His 
injunction that the Arabs should acquire no landed property in the 
conquered countries, but should everywhere constitute a military caste in 
the pay of the state, was grandly conceived, but proved impracticable in the 
long run. Some of the Christian Arabs at first fought against the Moslem, 
but without any very great zeal. The majority of them soon exchanged a 
Christianity that had never gone very deep for the national religion. The 
great tribe of the Taghlib in the Mesopotamian desert was almost the only 


one in which Christianity retained its ascendency for any length of time, but 
it nevertheless fully participated in the fortunes of the Moslem empire, and 
even there the older faith gradually passed away, as it seems to have done 
among all Arabs of pure blood. 


The victories of the Moslems under Omar were continued under his 
successor Othman. Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia,1 Assyria, the greater 
part of Iran proper, Egypt, and some more of the northern parts of Africa 
were already conquered. The inhabitants of the Roman provinces had 
almost everywhere submitted to the conquerors without a struggle ; in some 
cases they had even made overtures to them. The deplorable Christological 
disputes contributed largely to this result : the bulk of the Syrians and Copts 
were Monophysites and were consequently persecuted in many ways by the 
adherents of the Council of Chalcedon, who had gained the ascendency at 
Constantinople. Moreover in other respects the Roman government of the 
period was not qualified to inspire its Semitic and Egyptian subjects with 
any great devotion. The rule of the Arabs, though severe, at first was just, 
and above all they scrupulously observed all treaties whatsoever concluded 
with them. And the inhabitants of those countries were accustomed to 
subjection. It is, however, unlikely that they did the victors much positive 
service beyond occasionally acting as spies, and we must not lay too much 
stress upon the subjugation of what was on the whole an unwarlike race. 
Even in Iran, where Islam was confronted by far stronger opposition on 
national and religious grounds, the bulk of the population, especially in 
rural districts, offered at most a desultory resistance, while the victors had 
still many a battle to fight with the forces of the king and the nobles. 


CIVIL WARS AMONG THE MOSLEMS 


This career of conquest was interrupted by the great civil wars. The Arabs 
knew of nothing between entire liberty and absolute monarchy. The latter 
was the form which the caliphate first took, but it was universally assumed 
that the ruler was bound to abide strictly by the laws of religion. 


1 Babylonia (Arab Irak) should not be included, as is often done, in the 
term Mesopotamia, which last should be restricted to the very different 


region to the north, known in Arabic as Jezira. 
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When Othman, grown old and feeble, was led by excessive nepotism and 
other causes into a breach of the latter, the result was a rebellion, in which 
he ultimately perished (656). The murder was followed by years of civil 
broils, and some decades later the whole thing was enacted afresh. The war 
was waged under religious pretexts, and to some extent from religious 
motives; but it was in the main a struggle for sovereignty between various 
members of the Koreish. Tribal animosities old and new were brought into 
play, and induced the tribes to throw in their lot with one or other of the 
leading parties. The outcome of the two great civil wars was that in each 
case the ablest man placed himself at the head of the empire ; the first to do 
so, after the murder of Ali, Mohammed’s son-in-law, being the Omayyad 
Moawiya, son of Abu Sufyan, the leader of the heathen of Mecca against 
Mohammed. In his reign Damascus, where he had lived as governor for 
many years before, became the capital in place of Medina. The victor in the 
second instance was Abd al-Melik, of another branch of the Omayyad 
family. They were both men of great capacity but essentially worldly- 
minded. One of the prophet’s grandsons, a son of Ali, had made his peace, 
while another, Husain by name, fell in a foolish attempt at rebellion (680) ; 
though he was thenceforth regarded as a martyr, and much blood was shed 
to avenge his death on the rulers de facto. The pious stood aloof, sorrowful 
or indignant, but the sovereignty remained in the hands of the Omayyads. 
To Europe these civil wars were nothing short of salvation. Had they not 
checked the career of Arab conquest, Islam might even then have 
subjugated Asia Minor, the Balkan peninsula, and the whole of Spain, and 
spread beyond it to Gaul and remoter lands. 


The Arabs of that period knew how to conquer and to hold fast what they 
had won ; for organisation they had less aptitude. Wherever they could they 
left administration, and taxation more especially, as they found it. At first 
the register of taxes was kept in Greek in the former dominions of Rome, 
and in Persian in those of Persia ; and not until after more than half a 
century did the Arabic language become predominant in official book- 


keeping. The Omayyads had gained the mastery by the loyalty of the Arabs 
of Syria ; they were tied to Syria, and the great tracts of territory to the east 
were hard to rule from thence. Moreover the Moslems of Babylonia, in 
many respects a more important province, were on the whole hostile to 
them. And, what was worse, the old lack of discipline among the Arabs had 
manifested itself strongly in a new form. Instead of small clans being at 
feud with one another, as had usually been the case in former days, they had 
ranged themselves in large and mutually hostile groups. One of these was 
composed of the Arabs or Yemen (real or reputed), two others of the tribes 
which claimed descent from Ishmsel, the Mudhar and Rabia. If a caliph or a 
caliph’s vicegerent sided with the Yemen he had the Mudhar against him; if 
he favoured the Rabia the Mudhar were likewise hostile, etc. In the remoter 
provinces the hostile Arabs sometimes waged regular wars with one another 
on their own account. To add to this, there were risings of fanatics of 
various kinds. None but the ablest of the Omayyads (and on the whole they 
were an able dynasty) could maintain even tolerable order in the vast 
empire which extended its borders farther and farther when once the civil 
wars were over. The brief reign of a weakling or a libertine was enough to 
spoil everything. The purely Arab empire lacked the elements of stability. 


Meanwhile, however, great masses of the conquered peoples had gone over 
to Islam. Temporal advantages on the one hand, and on the other 
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the suitability of this coarse-grained religion to the Semites, and probably to 
the less educated Egyptians too, led steadily to the abandonment of a 
Christianity which in these parts was but little superior to Islam. But in Iran 
also the new religion soon made great advances on its own merits, though 
in some places (it must be admitted) very much at the expense of the purity 
of its pristine character. The national pride of the Arabs could not endure 
the practical application of the theoretical precept of Islam that all believers 
should be on an absolutely equal footing. The new converts remained 
Moslems of the second class, and, in certain districts at least, they felt the 
distinction bitterly. Even at the time of the second great civil war these so- 


called ” clients ” (mawaW) had on one occasion played a prominent part, 
though only as the tools of an ambitious Arab. 


The action of a ” client ” population of this sort was fraught with far greater 
consequences when another Koreishite family €@ the Abbasids, 
descendants of an uncle of Mohammed @@ rose up against the 
Omayyads. One of their great emissaries placed himself at the head of the 
Moslem natives of eastern Persia (Khorasan) and by the help of these 
Iranians the Abbasids secured the throne (750). The change must be 
regarded as in great measure a strong reaction of the Persian element 
against the Arab. The long succession of great oriental empires had been 
interrupted by an empire purely Arab, and the sequence was now renewed. 
The seat of government was once more transferred to Babylonia ; Baghdad 
took the place of Babylon and Ctesiphon. The great offices of state were 
already largely filled by persons of other than Arab descent. The old Arab 
pride of birth was outraged by the fact that no weight was now attached to 
the consideration of whether the mother of the ruler had been a free woman 
or a Slave, and that thus the Arab strain of the reigning dynasty became 
more and more interfused with foreign blood as time went on. A second 
Persian reaction is signalised by the victory won, after a protracted struggle, 
by the caliph Mamun, the son of a Persian woman, over his brother Amin, 
whose mother was of the stock of the Abbasids (813). Mamun’s troops were 
nearly all of them Persians. Their leader, the Persian Tahir, founded the first 
semi-independent sovereignty on Iranian soil. The forms of government 
remained Arab to a great extent, and Arabic likewise remained the official 
language, but genuine Arab-dom receded more and more into the 
background. Above all, professional troops recruited from the peoples of 
the East, or even of the far West, had almost wholly superseded the Arab 
levies. 


The process of Arabisation went on apace, in the north Semitic countries, 
Egypt, and even in great tracts of the ” Occident ” (Maghreb),1 but this 
Arab-speaking population, with its profession of Islam and its 
preponderance of non-Arabic elements, differed widely in thought and 
feeling from the Arabs of pure blood, who from that time forward were 
represented (much as they were before the days of Islam) almost entirely by 
the Bedouins and dwellers in the oases of Arabia and a few places in Africa. 


The great historic rSle of the pure Arab was played out. But this neo-Arabic 
nationality gave more or less of the same character to all Islamite countries. 
This holds good in great measure of Iran and the countries that bordered on 
it to the northeast, south and southeast, in so far as they fell under the 
influence of the Arab religion.2 


1 The portions of northern Africa west of Egypt and the Moslem parts of 
western Europe (Spain). 


2 “All men are become Arabs” was said in the year 728 or 729, in reference 
to an Iranian stock converted to Islam. Those who thus spoke would have 
used the word Tadjik for Arab (vide supra, p. 4) ; the Arabic chronicle 
restores Arab. h. w. @@@® vol. vm. c 
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Nevertheless the eastern provinces of the caliphate no more adopted the 
Arab tongue (which gained the mastery in the principal countries of the 
western half and even in a great part of the Maghreb) than the eastern half 
of the Roman Empire had adopted the Latin tongue at the time that the west 
was almost completely Romanised. The Arab tongue exercised a profound 
influence none the less upon the Persians and all such nations as drew their 
culture from Persia. It was not for nothing that even in the last-named 
country Arabic was long the language of government, religion, erudition, 
and poetry, and so remained to some extent even after the native language 
had reasserted itself. Persian (and Hindustani, Kurdish, etc., likewise) had 
borrowed largely from Arabic, especially in the department of abstract 
terms @€@ a thing we should not have expected in view of the antiquity 
of Persian civilisation and the newness of that of Arabia. The influence of 
Arabic is apparent even in the remotest branches of modern Persian 
literature, just as all Teutonic languages bear traces of the profound 
influence of Latin, which formerly occupied a position in Europe analogous 
in many respects to that of Arabic in Islamite countries. 


INFLUENCE OF PERSIA ON THE MOSLEMS 


But if the Arab spirit modified the spirit of Persia in many ways, the 
converse action was no less strong, possibly stronger. Many political 
institutions, the forms of polite society, nay, of town life as a whole, luxury, 
art, and even the fashion of dress, came to the Arabs from Persia. In the 
Omayyad period Arabic poetry remains in essentials true to the methods of 
the old heathen Bedouin poets ; though side by side with them OOO and 
more particularly in the works of the best poets @@@ we mark the 
gradual growth of a more elegant style, suited to the more cultivated tastes 
of the towns, and even of a courtly school of poetry. Even in later times, 
however, the methods of the elder poets found many imitators. But after the 
Abbasid period the writers of Arabic poems, taken as a whole, were no 
longer men of pure Arab descent ; many were freedmen or of humble origin 
and Persian or Aramaic nationality. Thus during the Moslem period even 
the native poets of Persia began by writing in Arabic, and hence the rising 
school of Persian poetry adhered closely to the traditions of the Arabic 
school, both in metre and all points of structure, and in subject-matter and 
verbal expression. Unhappily it showed itself equally ready to imitate the 
artificiality into which Arabic poetry had sunk at that period. It is true, 
indeed, that from the outset Persian poetry displayed certain distinctive 
features, and that its noblest achievement, the national epic, is, broadly 
speaking, original, though even there Arabic influence is potent in the 
details. 


The lustre of Arab culture, especially as displayed in the large cities of 
Babylonia, the central province, arose from a liberal intermixture of Persian 
and Arab elements. In some of these cities Persian was actually spoken by 
the bulk of the population, at least in the early centuries of Islamism. The 
influence of Byzantine civilisation on that of Arabia, though far slighter, 
should not be overlooked. For centuries the upper classes of Babylonia, 
luxurious and often frivolous as they were, maintained a high level of 
intellectual activity. The gift of expressing oneself in elegant Arabic with 
Persian charm and Persian wit was held in the highest esteem. Similar 
centres of superior culture existed in other Arabic-speaking countries right 
across to Spain, and for a time even in Sicily. Through all the wide domains 
of 
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Islam men travelled much, partly to complete their education and acquire 
the polish of the man of the world, partly for pure love of travel and thirst of 
adventure. Public and private societies of beaux-esprits and scholars existed 
in every town of any importance. A brisk trade by land and sea did much to 
insure the rapid interchange of commodities between regions the most 
remote, even such as lay far beyond the pale of Islamism, and the result of 
trade was the accumulation of vast wealth in the great cities. Thither also 
flowed the taxes levied per fas et nefas, upon the inhabitants of the plains. 
Of course there was no lack of misery in the great cities of the Arab world, 
any more than in those of Europe and America at the present day. 


ARAB RECORDS AND TRADITIONS 


The Moslems very early began to hand down biographical records of the 
prophet, at first by oral, but in the main authentic tradition. More important 
still to the whole Moslem world was the transmission and collection of 
precepts covering the whole of life, which pretended to be preserved in the 
exact form in which they had been uttered by the prophet or made current 
by his act.1 It is of the utmost advantage to us to-day that the history of 
Mohammed’s successors, of their great conquests, and of the empire, 
follows so immediately upon his own. The several records used to be 
handed on with the names of those who vouched for them, from the first 
eye-witness down to the last teller of the tale, variations of statement being 
placed close side by side. In this way narratives told from the point of view 
of absolutely different parties have come down to us side by side, many of 
them dealing with the most important events of the first centuries of Islam, 
so that historical criticism is frequently in a position to ascertain the main 
features of what really took place with far greater certainty than if the Arabs 
themselves had proceeded to draw up a regular history and had manip- 
ulated their authorities in their own fashion. The tradition of the deeds and 
adventures of the ancient heroes of Arabia, too, was carefully cherished, 
and much of it has come down to us. 


ARAB LEARNING 


In this, as in all branches of exact learning of the Moslems, the Arabic 
language stands alone at first and even in later times occupies the foremost 
place, whether the student immediately concerned was of pure Arab descent 
(which was probably very seldom the case) or of mixed or foreign blood. 
This holds good of the sciences related to theology, above all, and of all 
branches of knowledge taught in the schools. Not one of the sciences 
properly so called was evolved by the Arabs (and the word may be taken in 
the most comprehensive sense) out of their own inner consciousness, not 
even grammar, the first branch of learning to assume the form of an exact 
science ; some of the fundamental conceptions involved in it originated in 
the logic of Aristotle. This science, arising, as it did, out of the necessity of 
expound-ing the Koran and ancient poetry and the desire to preserve the 
classic 


1 Goldziher has rendered a most important service by proving how slight 
the importance of this form is on purely historic grounds, and how 
everything that passed as valid in certain circles was ascribed without more 
ado to the prophet himself. See particularly Part II of his Muham- 
medanische Studien (Halle, 1890). 
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tongue of the Bedouins, which was liable to rapid alteration in the lands 
they had conquered, developed then, it is true, on very independent lines. 
Above all, Arab philosophy is wholly dependent upon Greek works, most 
of them translated from the original by Syrians or known through Syrian 
versions.1 Even Islamite dogmatism found itself constrained to adopt the 
methods of the pagan philosophy of Greece. 


The men who laid the foundations of Arab learning were for the most part 
not of Arab descent, though exceptions are more numerous than is 
commonly supposed. Sibawaih, who drew up the first great compendium of 
the Arabic language, was a Persian ; though practically all he did was to 
compile what he had heard from his teachers, the chief of whom, Khalil, 


was in all likelihood a pure-blooded Arab. And this work, upon which that 
of later schools made little advance as far as the substance is concerned, is 
very clumsy in form, and as unsystematic as though he had been of pure 
Arab descent. Exact systematisation is a hard thing for the true Semite to 
compass. The ascendency exercised by the Arabic language during the 
centuries in which the intellectual life of Islamite countries was in its glory 
is best seen from the fact that even those Persians who claimed precedence 
for their own nation set forth their opinions to that effect in Arabic works. 


In this place it is of course impossible to enter upon the history of Arab 
learning ; we can only insist upon one single point, namely that (at least in 
the branches of scholarship which were held in the highest esteem) the 
culmination was reached early, and they were then treated of in countless 
works 00 compendiums, abstracts, commentaries, and versifications 
OOO without any particular variation in the subject-matter. How far 
medicine, natural science, and mathematics were advanced beyond the 
stage which the Greeks (and it may be, the Hindus) had attained by works 
written in Arabic I am not in a position to say.2 The average standard of the 
very numerous chronicles in Arabic is considerably higher than that of the 
Latin chronicles of the Middle Ages, because, for one thing, the writers of 
the former were men in the thick of actual life, some of them indeed men of 
considerable consequence, while the latter were generally written in 
monasteries. We even come upon the rudiments of historical criticism, or at 
least of a comprehensive historical survey. The number of Arabic works 
containing the biography of eminent men, scholars, poets, and so forth, is 
positively amazing, as is the wealth of anthologies of every kind, in which 
poetry alternates with prose. In their works on literary history, again, they 
are in the habit of giving many specimens of the poems of the particular 
writers discussed. Among these anthologies and works on the history of 
literature are some of remarkable merit and of the highest value to us. 


Furthermore we are much beholden to Arab authors of works on geography. 
These are almost all based upon actual observation and written with a 
practical aim ; and thus have a great advantage over mere scholastic works. 
Wherever geography assumes a strictly scientific form, however, it is 
indebted to the system of Ptolemy. 


Moslem philosophy (of which the most notable exponents were men of 
non-Arab descent, Persians, Spaniards, etc., though they all wrote in Arabic 
as a matter of course) is entirely an emanation from that of Greece, 
although 


1 But ” the most precious heritage in art, poetry, and history, which the 
Greek spirit has bequeathed to us was never accessible to Orientals.” (T. J. 
de Boer, Geschichte der philosophie in Islam, Stuttgart 1901, p. 26.) 


2 The Arabs deserve great credit for the mere fact that they adopted that 
brilliant invention, the Hindu numerical system, and passed it on to the 
Europeans. It is singular that the latter continued so frequently to employ 
the extremely inconvenient Roman numerals. 
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it rises here and there to the exposition of grand original ideas. The same 
holds good even of mysticism, which is at bottom in sharp opposition to 
scientific speculation. Originally an alien growth among the Arabs, with its 
roots partly in neo-Platonism and Christianity, partly in Hindu and Persian 
soil, it nevertheless attained a notable development among the Moslems. 
All speculation was kept within strict limits by the dominant religion. More 
liberal spirits (of which there were never many) were forced to observe the 
utmost caution in their utterances; although there was probably more 
freedom of thought in Islam than in Christian Europe. 


But whatever judgment we may pass upon Arabic scientific literature as a 
whole, however readily we may concede that in proportion to its vast bulk 
the part played by originality is small, while that played by the repetition of 
repetitions is very large indeed, it is nevertheless, on the whole, greatly 
superior to the contemporary literature of Europe. There we should seek in 
vain for such works as, e.g., the great Book of Songs, which sets before us 
in varied guise the course of Arabic poetry down to late Moslem days, and 
the lives and doings of the Arabs of old time and of the later courts (tenth 
century) alike ; or the geographical work of Mukaddasi (tenth century), the 
works of Biruni (a Persian from the neighbourhood of what is now Khiva, 


tenth and eleventh centuries) on chronology and other subjects, which are 
equally remarkable for their keen observation and strictly scientific tem-per 
; the geographical dictionary of Yakut (a man of Byzantine lineage of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries) ; the politico-historical Introduction to the 
Chronicle of Ibn Khaldun (of Tunis, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries) and 
many others. Not until close upon the dawn of the Renaissance does Europe 
gradually assert her decisive superiority over the East in every sphere of 
intellectual life. Arabic literature is of peculiar and supreme importance to 
ourselves because its vast store presents to us a comprehensive and vivid 
picture of life and thought in wide regions of the nearer East. Without it we 
should find the oriental peoples of antiquity far harder to understand. From 
this point of view the study of Arabic is of even greater importance as an 
aid to the right comprehension of the Old Testament and the cuneiform 
inscriptions than it is, on purely linguistic grounds, for the interpretation of 
the Hebrew and Assyrian languages. 


INFLUENCE OP THE ARABS UPON EUROPE 


The principal effect of Arab learning upon that of Europe consists in this 
@@@ that a few Greek works which had been translated into Arabic and a 
few Arabic works which had followed in the footsteps of the Greek, were 
translated into Latin either from the original or through the medium of 
Hebrew versions, and thus became text-books to the Europeans. The 
original ideas of Arabic writers on medicine and mathematics may also 
have been imparted to western nations by translations of their writings. In 
all likelihood a European now and again studied medicine under the direct 
guidance of an oriental physician. Translations of certain Arabic books of 
tales and fables, native to India in the first instance, were widely circulated 
in Europe. Arabic poetry scarcely influenced that of Europe at all, at the 
utmost a few Romance verse-forms may be imitated from those of later 
Arabic poetry. Generally speaking we cannot but say that, in the region of 
intellectual activity, the influence of the Moslem on the Christian world was 
far slighter than we should have expected, considering the innumerable 
points of contact 
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between the two in Spain, Sicily, the scene of the Crusades, and elsewhere. 
On the other hand, the Europeans borrowed many details of outward culture 
and luxury from the Orientals. 


LATER EVENTS OF ARABIC CIVILIZATION 


During the early period of the Abbasid dynasty the Arab empire continued 
to expand more and more. It is true that the perpetual wars with Byzantium 
did not result in any permanent conquests in Asia Minor ; but Islam, and 
with it a certain process of Arabisation, advanced with giant strides, 
especially in the East. This advance continued even while the caliphate fell 
lower and lower and its power passed to other despots, most of them not 
even of Arab descent, who usually treated the caliph with a show of 
reverence as their lord, but practically took little heed of him. Moreover, the 
Abbasids never ruled over Spain, whither an Omayyad had fled to found 
there an empire of his own, which soon attained a high degree of prosperity. 
Other empires, either absolutely independent of the caliphate, or actually 
hostile to it, presently arose in their places. But the glory of Arab 
civilisation suffered no great eclipse, even when the caliphs were mere 
puppets in the hands of the Buids, who had come as mercenaries from the 
semi-barbaric mountain tract of Gilan in Iran and had established a mighty 
empire (tenth century). Even the terrible Turkish migration, which led to the 
rise o€@ the far mightier empire of the Seljuks, left much unharmed. The 
brisk and joyous life of a refined civilisation still shines forth from the 
pages of Hariri’s Makamat (eleventh century). The Crusades did indeed 
bring greater misery than ever upon the wretched land of Palestine, but on 
the whole they affected the nations of Islam far less than those which 
adhered to the church of Rome. The attacks of the Mongols were the first 
shock which destroyed the fairest flower of Islamite civilisation. Traces of 
the ravages perpetrated by these monsters are visible to this day. The 
destruction of Baghdad (1258) inflicted a terrible blow upon Arab culture. 
At that time the caliphate was in reality a petty state having for its capital a 
metropolis with which Constantinople alone could vie in importance. 


The end of the caliphate coincided with and marked the close of the 
glorious period of the Arab empire. Even before it came to pass, the 
Mongols had annihilated the flourishing civilisation of the East by 
destroying the great cities there, and massacring their inhabitants. A 
remnant of Arab culture found refuge in Egypt, whither happily the 
Mongols did not penetrate. 


Yet even this conquest actually promoted the spread of Islam. The Mongols 
settled among the Moslems and soon went over to Islam themselves. The 
greater part of Asia Minor had already been won over by the Seljuks to 
Turkish nationality and the faith of Islam, and from thence arose the empire 
of the Ottoman Turks, for centuries the terror of Europe. At the very time 
when Islamism, after a protracted struggle, was thrust forth from Spain, the 
fierce and fanatical worshippers of the God of Arabia bore the banner of his 
prophet far on the way towards Europe. And while warriors fought for the 
glory of Allah, Arabic learning was zealously pursued in the theological 
schools of the Ottoman empire, as it had been in the Middle Ages, and there 
was much instruction and literary labour after the older Arabic and Persian 
model, and now and again a work of real scientific value came into being. 
This mediaeval pursuit of learning still prevails wherever Islam holds sway, 
and its sphere, though circumscribed in Europe, is of vast extent in Asia and 
Africa, 
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and still continues to expand. It is true that in many Islamite countries the 
influence of modern Europe makes itself felt even in learning, but it does 
not go deep, and the genuine Moslem scholar still treads closely in the foot- 
prints of the true believers, his predecessors. And Mecca, the home of the 
prophet, with his sanctuary and his school of theology, is to this day the 
religious centre for all who admit his claims, and recite the Arabic formulae 
of the salat, and listen €€ though in most cases without the faintest 
comprehension @€@ to the Arabic Book of God. Thither the pious 
pilgrim makes his way once in his life at least, if he possibly can, nor does 
he neglect to visit at the same time Mohammed’s grave at Medina. This 
constant gathering of pilgrims from every quarter at Mecca, and the 


influence exercised upon their native countries by the theologians who 
settled there, either temporarily or permanently, are of the utmost 
importance to the unity and strength of Islam, or, at least, of the creed it 
involves, which is that held by far the greater number of Semitic races. The 
language of the Holy City is Arabic, but the population is a mixture of the 
most diverse elements of nationality.1 


LATER ISLAMITE MOVEMENTS 


The Arabs of Arabia (as has been said before) have long since lost the place 
in the history of the world which they once occupied under circumstances 
wholly exceptional. Only twice since then has a strong movement made 
itself felt in at least the nearest of Islamite lands. In the tenth century the 
Karmates, a secret sect of Persian origin, hostile to the Abbasid caliphs and, 
at bottom, to Islam altogether, established themselves firmly in a part of 
northeastern Arabia, very difficult of access. Their leaders succeeded in 
winning over many Bedouins by the prospect of booty, and thus caravans of 
pilgrims were frequently massacred or robbed of all they possessed ; some 
of the large cities of Babylonia were several times captured and pillaged ; 
Mecca itself was taken during the pilgrim festival ; the sacrosanct Black 
Stone carried off (930), and an end put to pilgrimages for a time. These 
proceedings were accomplished by much bloodshed. The Black Stone was 
ultimately restored after an interval of twenty-one years, on payment of a 
heavy ransom. The Karmates were secretly in league with the Fatimites, the 
anti-caliph dynasty in Africa, which claimed descent from Ali and Fatima, 
the daughter of Mohammed. They sank back into insignificance by slow 
degrees.2 A connection of some sort exists between the above-mentioned 
occurrences and the migration of certain Bedouin tribes, under the auspices 
of the Fatimites, from Arabia to Upper Egypt and remoter parts of northern 
Africa, where they committed great ravages (eleventh century). 


And in the eighteenth century the puritanic movement of Abd al-Wahhab 
arose in the heart of Arabia, with the object of restoring Islam to its pristine 
purity and repudiating all innovations that had crept in by lapse of time, 
from the veneration of the tombs of saints to the smoking of tobacco. The 


Wahhabees brought the greater part of Arabia, inclusive of the holy cities, 
under their influence for a while, exacted a minute observation of the 


1 Cf. Snoucke-IIurgronge, Mekka (two parts, The Hague, 1888 and 1889). 


- Cf. de Goeje, Mem. sur les Carmathes de Bahrain et les Fatimides (Leide, 
1886). In this connection we may observe that in our own days the Dutch, 
with de Goeje at their head, have rendered far greater services in the 
elucidation of the history and geography of the Arabs than the schools of 
any of the great nations. 
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precepts of religion, bore strict rule in all things, and established a condition 
of peace such as that country, predestinate to lawlessness, had not known 
since the days of the caliphate. The Wahhabees were heretics inasmuch as 
they did not regard the ” catholic ” principle, which had won acceptance in 
Islam, that all things adopted by the consensus of the whole church were 
binding upon all men ; though of course the fiction was kept up that this 
consensus was invariably in harmony with the original character of the 
faith. They, on the contrary, held in all seriousness the principle, which was 
universally recognised in theory, that every innovation in the sphere of 
religion was wholly reprehensible. 


The great simplicity of the religion of Mohammed made it possible to effect 
the restoration of its pristine purity in a far higher degree than the mighty 
efforts of the sixteenth and subsequent centuries could effect a return to 
primitive Christianity ; and besides, the conditions of contemporary life in 
Arabia were not widely different from those that had prevailed in the time 
of the prophet. A few of the theologians of the Ottoman empire actually 
recognised the Wahhabees as orthodox. These fanatical zealots were, 
however, obnoxious to the Turkish government for more reasons than one, 
and hence their power was broken by Muhammed Ali of Egypt, after a 
desperate struggle. Wahhabism actually exists to this day in the interior of 
Arabia, but under two mutually hostile dynasties and (in spite of having 
occasionally sent its emissaries as far as India) without any great prospect 


of spreading. It is firmly rooted only among the non-nomadic Arabs. The 
Bedouins never obey a Wahhabee ruler except under compulsion. They are 
at all times loath to serve a master, and though animated by the Moslem 
spirit, they are very negligent in the performance of their religious duties. 
They do not even hesitate to extort all they possibly can from pilgrim 
caravans, either by openly waylaying them or by levying toll for the 
privilege of passing through their territory. Taken as a whole, the life of the 
Bedouin of to-day still bears a strong resemblance to that of his ancestors 
long ago, but his intellectual level seems to have sunk from the height it 
maintained at the time of Mohammed. Even the number of places in Arabia 
suitable for agriculture appears to have diminished through the neglect and 
decay of irrigation. 


The fact that a few points on the coast are of some importance to European 
commerce and politics is of no consequence to the country as a whole, at 
least for the present. 


HISTORY IN OUTLINE OF PARTHIANS, SASSANIDS, 
AND ARABS 


We turn back now to the scene of the earlier history, turning back in time 
also. The events of three great empires will pass quickly before the view, 
the period of time involved being more than seventeen hundred years. The 
territories occupied by the peoples under consideration were wide, and the 
peoples themselves successively dominated the eastern world, and 
contested supremacy there with Rome. Of the Parthians and Sassanids it 
must be said that, while important in holding Rome back, they had 
otherwise an inconsiderable influence in the West ; moreover, Rome could 
not have retained the Orient even had she conquered it. As regards the 
culture influence of the Parthians and Sassanids in Europe, this was 
virtually nil. The case is quite different when we come to the Arabs. Here 
was a race which not only became dominant in the East, but seriously 
threatened to overthrow and supplant the entire civilisation of Europe ; and 
which, foiled in this, retained supremacy in the East and developed an 
indigenous culture that powerfully influenced all Christendom. 


It must be understood that the relations between the Parthians, Sassanids, 
and Arabs is geographical and chronological rather than ethnological. The 
Parthians were overthrown by the Sassanids, and the Sassanids by the 
Arabs. The three peoples successively ruled over similar territories, and 
their histories may advantageously be considered in sequence ; but it will be 
understood that they represented different races and bore to one another 
merely the relation of the conquered to the conqueror. An outline of the 
history of Armenia is appended, to give completeness to the subject, much 
as we gave chronologies of various other minor nations of Western Asia in 
a previous volume. 


THE PARTHIAN EMPIRE 


(250 b.c-228 a.d.) 


During the reign of the Seleucid king Antiochus II, Diodotus, viceroy of 
Bactria, seizes the northeastern provinces and assumes the title of king. The 
formation of this kingdom is not agreeable to the chiefs of the desert tribes 
who, under the Seleucid rule, have never felt direct control, and some of 
them migrate into Parthia. Among 
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them are two brothers, Arsaces and Tiridates, of the Parnians. In a quarrel 
which arises between them and Pherecles, presumably satrap of Astauene, 
the latter is slain 


B.C. and Arsaces is proclaimed king in Asaak, northwest of Parthia. 


250 Foundation of an independent monarchy by Arsaces I. Antiochus, on 
account of civil and foreign wars, is unable to proceed against Arsaces. 


248 Death of Arsaces. His brother, Tiridates, succeeds, taking the name of 
Arsaces, which is also borne by all his successors as a throne name. They 
take the title of ” king of kings.” 


242 After defeat of Seleucus Callinicus at Ancyra, Tiridates invades 
Parthia, slays the eparch Andragores, and takes possession of the province. 
He next seizes Hyrcania, and causes a large army to oppose Seleucus. 


238 Decisive victory of Tiridates over Seleucus. The latter is obliged to 
return to Antioch on account of civil war, and Tiridates is enabled to 
consolidate his kingdom. 


211 Death of Tiridates. His son, Arsaces II, sometimes, but incorrectly, 
called Artabanus, succeeds. 


209 Antiochus the Great wins a victory over Arsaces on the summit of 
Mount Labus. The Parthians retire to Sirynca and are besieged by 
Antiochus. Surrender of Sirynca, and treaty of peace. Arsaces retains 
Parthia, but is reduced to a vassal of Antiochus. Parthia remains undisturbed 
for some years. 


191 Phriapatius or Arsaces (IIT) Philadelphus succeeds his father. Owing to 
the decay of Seleucid power, he acts as protector of the Greeks in his 
kingdom. 


176 Phraates I or Arsaces (IV) Theopator succeeds his father. He conquers 
the Mardians. 


171 Phraates dies, leaving the throne to his brother, Mithridates I or Arsaces 
(V) Epiphanes, who at once annexes several satrapies of Bactria to his 
kingdom. He holds court in Hyrcania. 


155 At death of King Eucratides of Bactria, Mithridates continues the 
conquest of that country. The Hindu Kush becomes the eastern boundary of 
Parthia. Mithridates turns to the west. 


147 The province of Babylonia is wrested from the Seleucids. The East is 
finally lost to the Macedonians. 


139 Capture of Demetrius II of Syria, who has attempted to establish 
himself in Mesopotamia. 


138 Successful campaign in Elymais. Death of Mithridates. He has made 
Parthia a great power. His son, Phraates II or Arsaces (VI) Euergetes, 
succeeds. He adds Margiana to the kingdom. The seat of the kingdom is 
transferred to Media. 


130 Antiochus Sidetes begins a vigorous campaign against the Parthians, 
whom he defeats in a great battle on the Upper Zab. Babylon and Ecbatana 
are recovered. 


129 The Parthians make secret terms with the Medes and attack Antiochus, 
whose host is annihilated and he himself slain. Phraates compelled to attack 
the Scythians, whom he had invited to assist him against Antiochus. They 
have arrived too late, and, as Phraates refuses to pay them, they begin to 
ravage the country. 


128 Death of Phraates in a disastrous battle with the Scythians. His uncle, 
Artabanus I or Arsaces (VII) Nicator, son of Phriapatius, succeeds. The 
Scythians withdraw, content with their victory; Artabanus pays them 
tribute. There appear to have been rival kings in this and the following 
reign. Perhaps they are Scythians. The usurpers are suppressed. Artabanus 
dies (date unknown), after a short reign, in battle with the Tochari, and is 
succeeded by his son, Mithridates (II) the Great or Arsaces (VIII) Theos 
Euergetes. He wages many wars, and wins victories from the Scythians. 
Lost territory is recovered. The Euphrates is fixed as the western boundary 
of the kingdom. 94 Mithridates puts Tigranes IT on the disputed throne of 
Greater Armenia. 92 Sulla, proprietor of Cilicia, meets the ambassador of 
Mithridates on the Euphrates, seeking the Roman alliance in some 
connection with the Parthian schemes against Syria. First contact of Parthia 
with Rome. Mithridates at war with Laodice, queen of Commagene. 88 
About this date Mithridates captures Demetrius III and his army, dies 
shortly afterwards, and is succeeded by Artabanus II or Arsaces IX. He is 
the last to bear title ” king of kings,” which passes to Tigranes II of 
Armenia. 77 Sinatruces or Arsaces (X) Autocrator, an exile living with the 
Scythian tribe of the Sacarances, is placed on the throne at the age of eighty. 
Continual wars with Tigranes, who conquers Media, ravages Arbela and 


Nineveh, and compels the cession of Adiabene and Nisibis. 73 Mithridates 
of Pontus appeals in vain to both Sinatruces and Tigranes for help against 
Rome. 
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70 Phraates III succeeds his father. 


69 Phraates declines to help Mithridates of Pontus, whom Tigranes has 
joined. Tigranes offers to restore his Median conquests to Phraates if he will 
assist. Phraates hesitates, but 


66 accepts overtures of Pompey, and, with the younger Tigranes, who has 
quarreDed with his father, prepares to invade Armenia. Phraates besieges 
Artaxarta, but leaves the younger Tigranes to continue. Defeat of Tigranes 
by his father. The former flees to Pompey. The elder Tigranes surrenders to 
Pompey, and the younger is put in chains. Phraates demands Tigranes’ 
deliverance, but it is refused. Phraates recovers Media and resumes title 
“king of kings.” 


64 While Pompey is in Syria, Phraates attacks and defeats the elder 
Tigranes. Pompey refuses to interfere, but sends umpires to settle the 
dispute. 


57 Murder of Phraates by his two sons, who divide the kingdom. Orodes or 
Hyrodes I takes Parthia, and Mithridates III takes Media. The latter is soon 
expelled for his cruelty, and Orodes reigns alone. Mithridates expects the 
Romans to restore him, but they are compelled to go to Egypt to restore 
Ptolemy XL 


55 He attacks Orodes alone, who flees, but with the help of Surenas, 


54 captures Mithridates in Babylon and puts him to death. Crassus takes 
advantage of this civil strife to invade Parthia. 


53 Great defeat of the Romans at Carrhae by Surenas. Orodes makes peace 
with Armenia. He puts Surenas to death through jealousy. 


52 Unsuccessful Parthian invasion of Syria. 
51 Cassius defeats the Parthian s at Antigonia. 


50 The satrap of Mesopotamia raises a revolt in favour of Pacorus, son of 
Orodes. Pacorus is recalled by Orodes and Syria is evacuated. Orodes 
associates Pacorus with him on the throne. After the battle of Philippi, 
Labienus, who has been sent from Rome to obtain help from Orodes, 
advises him to seize Syria. 


AO Pacorus, Labienus, and a large army attack Syria, which falls into 
Parthian hands. All the Phoenician cities except Tyre submit. The Parthians 
appear in Palestine and the country rises against Herod and Phasael. 
Hyrcanus deposed and Antigonus substituted. The cities of Asia Minor 
except Stratonicea open their gates to Labienus. 


39 Ventidius, Antony’s general, drives Labienus from Asia Minor. Capture 
and execution of Labienus. 


38 Complete rout of the Parthians and death of Pacorus at battle of 
Cyrrhestica. The Parthians evacuate Syria. 


37 Orodes, in grief at Pacorus’ loss, resigns crown to his son Phraates IV. 
He at once murders his brothers and then his father, his own son, and all 
possible claimants of the throne. He removes the capital to Ctesiphon. 
Many of the nobles flee to Antony, who plans a war against Parthia. 


36 Antony appears in Atropatene and besieges the capital. The expedition 
proves a failure. 


33 Rebellion against Phraates, culminating 


32 in an unknown usurper taking the throne. He is succeeded in a few 
months by Tiridates II. 


30 After battle of Actium, which draws the Roman troops from Media, and 
Parthia, the Parthians seize Media and Armenia and put Artaxes II on the 
Armenian throne. Phraates regains his kingdom for a short time. Tiridates 
flees to Syria, where he is protected by Octavian. 


27 Tiridates, with the help of the Arabs, surprises Phraates and compels him 
to flee. Phraates finally persuades the Scythians to help him and 


26 Phraates is reinstated. Tiridates flees to Augustus, carrying Phraates’ 
younger son with him. 


23 Augustus restores Phraates’ son to him. Civil war rages in Parthia. 


20 Augustus visits the East. Phraates, in fear, returns Roman captives and 
the ensigns taken from Crassus and Antony, to Augustus. 


10 Phraates sends his family to Rome in order to remove causes of civil 
strife, keeping only his favourite wife Urania, an Italian slave girl presented 
by Augustus, and her child Phraates or Phraataces. 2 About this date Urania 
and Phraates V (or Phraataces) murder Phraates IV. Phraataces expels 
Artavasdes III from Armenia and puts Tigranes IV on the throne. He also 
deposes Ariobarzanes II of Atropatene (Media), who was established on 
that throne by Augustus about 10 b.c. A line of Parthian princes succeed in 
Atropatene. 1 Augustus makes terms with Phraates, who resigns all claims 
on Armenia and sends his sons to Rome as hostages. 
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2 Phraataces marries his mother, in consequence of which 


4 he is deposed and takes refuge in Rome. The Parthians bring back an 
exiled prince, 


Orodes II, and make him king. He proves a cruel ruler, and for this reason 
about 9 is murdered. The Parthians apply to Rome and receive Vonones I, 


eldest son of 


Phraates IV, as their king. His long residence in Rome and foreign 
sympathies 


make him unpopular in Parthia, and 11 Artabanus III, an Arsacid on his 
mother’s side and who had been king of Media 


(Atropatene), is set up as a pretender. He is unsuccessful at first, but finally 
defeats 


Vonones at Ctesiphon. The latter flees and is chosen king of Armenia in 16. 


Tiberius persuades him to give up this throne. 19 After death of 
Germanicus, Artabanus begins to treat the Romans with contempt, and 


places his son Arsaces on the throne of Armenia. He makes so severe a 
ruler that 


35 the Parthians apply to Tiberius, who finds himself compelled to 
interfere. He induces 


Pharasmanes, king of Iberia, to put forward his brother Mithridates as a 
claimant to the Armenian throne. War results. 


36 A widespread revolt instigated by Tiberius puts Tiridates, grandson of 
Phraates IV, 


on the throne and Artabanus flees. 

37 Artabanus comes to terms with Rome and is restored. 

40 Death of Artabanus. His son Vardanes succeeds, but is deposed 

41 by Gotarzes, chief official of Artabanus. 

42 Vardanes recovers throne, owing to Gotarzes’ cruelties. Civil war results. 


43 Vardanes captures Seleucia, and Gotarzes retires to Hyrcania. 


45 Gotarzes makes unsuccessful attempt to regain throne. 
46 Vardanes murdered while hunting. Gotarzes again takes throne. 


47 On account of Gotarzes’ misrule, the Parthians ask Claudius to give 
them Meherdates 


(Mithridates V) son of Vonones as king. 
50 Gotarzes captures Meherdates on his way to Parthia. 


51 Death of Gotarzes succeeded by Vonones II, formerly king of Media and 
probably 


brother of Artabanus III. 


54 Death of Vonones succeeded by his eldest son, Vologases I, who is the 
son of a 


concubine ; but to compensate his brothers, Vologases puts Pacorus on the 
throne of Media and Tiridates on that of Armenia @€@ having deposed 

Radamistus the usurper from the latter country. A son of Vardanes contests 
the throne with Vologases and apparently has the upper hand for a while. 


55 The Romans compel the Parthians to evacuate Armenia. 


58 Vologases again attacks Armenia and brings on war with Rome. Revolt 
of Hyrcania. Corbulo destroys Artaxarta and occupies Tigranocerta (59). 


61 Peace restored in Hyrcania. 
62 War with Rome resumed. The Romans are repulsed. 


63 Corbulo crosses the Euphrates, and the Parthians sue for peace. 72 The 
Alani drive Pacorus of Media from his throne. 


75 The Alani enter Parthia. Vologases appeals in vain to Vespasian. 


78 About this date Vologases dies. He seems to have been succeeded by two 
kings, 


Vologases II and Pacorus II, probably brothers, and reigning together. 81 
Artabanus IV appears to be the king in this year. He protects Terentius 


Maximus, 


who pretends to be Nero. Parthia is torn with civil wars. 93 Pacorus II is 
sole king. 110 Pacorus sells the crown of Edessa to Abgar VII. Death of 
Pacorus. His brother (or 


perhaps son) Chosroes or Osroes succeeds. Vologases II reappears as a rival 
king, 


also a Mithridates or Meherdates VI. Parthia is completely upset with civil 
War 


which goes on until 


113 Chosroes wrests Armenia from King Exedares and gives it to 
Parthamariris, both sons 


of Pacorus. 


114 The emperor Trajan, indignant at Chosroes’ act, seizes Armenia and 
makes it a Roman 


province. 
115 Trajan takes Ctesiphon and Seleucia. 


116 Revolt in Parthia with Mithridates VI at its head. Death of Mithridates, 
and his son 


Sinatruces takes his place. Chosroes regains Nisibis, Seleucia, and Edessa. 


117 Trajan crowns Parthamaspates king of Parthia, deposing Chosroes. 
Death of 


Trajan. Hadrian withdraws Roman soldiers and Chosroes recovers throne. 
Parthamaspates expelled. 


130 About this date Chosroes dies and Vologases II rules as sole king. The 
influence of Rome preserves peace in the kingdom. 


148 Death of Vologases, aged ninety-six, having reigned seventy-one years. 
Vologases III succeeds. He continues the peace with Rome until, 
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162 when, after death of Antoninus Pius, Vologases enters Armenia and 
expels the king. The greatest war between Rome and Parthia ensues. 


164 Aridius Cassius drives Vologases from Syria, enters Babylonia, and 
burns Seleucia, the 


most important city of the East. 
165 Great plague, originating in Parthia, spreads over the whole world. 


166 Peace with Rome. Mesopotamia becomes a Roman province. Parthia 
begins steadily 


to decline. 191 Death of Vologases III. Vologases IV succeeds. 


194 Vologases permits the Medes to assist Orrhcene in revolt against the 
Romans. 196 The Parthians ravage Mesopotamia. 


199 Severus surprises the Parthians and takes Seleucia, Coehe, and 
Ctesiphon. 201 Siege of Atra by Severus, who is compelled to raise it. 209 
Vologases succeeded by his son, Vologases V. 213 His brother, Artabanus 
(IV), appears as a claimant of the throne. Civil war. 


215 Caracalla demands the surrender of Tiridates, brother of Vologases IV, 
who has taken 


refuge with Vologases V. The latter refuses to give him up. Caracalla 
declares war, and the exile is delivered up. Artabanus gains the upper hand 
and holds Ctesiphon. Caracalla declares war on Artabanus on the latter’s 
refusal to give his daughter to the Roman emperor. 


216 The Romans penetrate to Arbela. 


217 On death of Caracalla an immense Parthian force invades 
Mesopotamia. Macrinus 


defeated and purchases peace. 222 Artabanus replaces his brother over the 
whole of Parthia. 224 Ardashir, the Sassanian king of Persis (or Persia), 
invades Parthia, taking several 


cities. 
227 Battle of Hormizdjan. Victory of Ardashir and death of Artabanus. 


228 Ardashir completes his conquest. End of the Parthian empire. 


THE EMPIRE OP THE SASSANIDS 
(228-651 a.d.) 


While the Arsacids were ruling their kingdom and lording it over the minor 
kings of the neighbouring country, the rulers of Persis (or Persia proper) 
seem to have occupied an isolated position and not been included in the 
Parthian empire. At the beginning of the third century a.d. the kings of 
Persia have lost all power of keeping the empire together; all the land is 
ruled by a number of local potentates. One of these is Pabak, son and 
descendant of a certain Sasan of Khir. Pabak conquers considerable territory 
beyond his own dominions. On his death the succession of Shapur or Sapor, 
the eldest son, is disputed by Ardashir, a younger son. Sapor dies suddenly 
and Ardashir puts his other brother to death, and settles himself on his 
throne in 211 or 212 a.d. About 224 he invades the land of the “great king ” 
Artabanus IV of Parthia, and by 228 the conquest is complete and the title 


of ” great king ” devolves upon Ardashir. He makes his capital at 
Ctesiphon. 


228 Foundation of the Sassanian empire by Ardashir or Artaxerxes. He 
passes his reign in extending and consolidating his empire. 


236-238 War with Rome. Nisibis and Carrhse taken. 

241 Death of Ardashir. His son Shapur or Sapor I succeeds. 

242 Sapor penetrates to Antioch but is driven back by the Romans. 

244 Philippus concludes a humiliating peace with Sapor. Peace reigns until 


251 when Sapor invades Armenia and puts the king to flight. The Persians 
now make 


repeated invasions of Syria. 258 The Roman emperor Valerian takes the 
field against the Persians. 260 Capture of Valerian by Sapor. He proceeds 
towards Asia Minor but is repulsed by 


Odenathus, king of Palmyra, who lays siege to Ctesiphon. Sapor acquires 
no 


permanent gain of territory. In his reign Mani preaches his doctrines tending 
to 


the amalgamation of Christianity and Zoroastrianism, and leading to the 
formation 


of the Manichaean sect. 272 or 273 Sapor succeeded by his son Hormuz 
(Hormizd) or Hormisdas I. 274 Death of Hormuz and accession @@@ of 
his brother (?) Bahrain or Varanes I @@@ a weak 


prince, given to pleasure. Maui executed in his reign. Persecution of the 
Manichaeans and Christians. 277 Bahrain or Varanes II succeeds his father. 
He wars with Rome, ending 
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282 with a peace with Probus. 


283 After murder of Probus, Carus invades Persia, takes Ctesiphon and 
Coche, and dies 


suddenly. There are civil wars, probably led by a brother of the king, 
assisted by the barbarous tribes in the northwest. 294 Death of Bahram. The 
throne seems to be contested by Bahrain or Varanes III, probably a son of 
Hormuz, who reigns a short time, and Narses or Narseh, who soon gains the 
upper hand. 


297 Narseh occupies Armenia and defeats the Roman general Galerius. 


298 Peace with Rome after a great defeat of Narseh by Galerius. Armenia 
and Mesopotamia ceded to Rome. Peace lasts forty years. 303 Abdication 
of Narseh in favour of his son Hormuz II. 310 Death of Hormuz. His son 
Adharnarseh succeeds, but is soon deposed for cruelty. 


His brothers are killed or imprisoned and the new born (or unborn) son of 
Hormuz, 


Shapur or Sapor (II) Fostumus is chosen king. He proves to be the greatest 
of 


the Sassanians. 337 Sapor begins a long war with Rome, owing to the latter 
becoming Christianised. 339-340 Terrible persecution of the Christians in 
Persia. The war with Rome continues. 


Sapor aims to seize Nisibis and reduce Armenia. 348 Great defeat of the 
emperor Constantius at the battle of Singara. 350 Sapor almost succeeds in 
capturing Nisibis when troubles with the barbarians in the 


East compel him to raise the siege. 350-358 War in the East causes almost 
complete suspension in the conflict with Rome. 


358 Peace made in the East and Romans sue for peace. Sapor declines and 
war is 


continued. 


359 Sapor captures Amida, but the Romans regain it the following year. 
Hostilities are 


suspended until 


363 when the emperor Julian attempts to strike a death-blow at Sapor. He 
takes Seleucia but fails to capture Ctesiphon. Death of Julian in battle. His 
successor Jovian makes a shameful peace with Sapor, granting him the 
lands east of the Tigris, and part of Mesopotamia with Nisibis and Singara. 
The Romans also agree not to help Arsaces of Armenia, and Sapor proceeds 
against him. 


365-366 Reduction of Armenia and Iberia by Sapor. 


371 The Romans attempt to recover Armenia, but fail through breaking out 
of the Gothic war. 


379 Death of Sapor succeeded by his brother Ardashir II. 


383 or 384 Ardashir deposed by the nobles towards whom he has been very 
severe. Shapur or Sapor III, probably a son of Sapor II, raised to the throne. 
He makes a definite treaty of peace with Rome. 


388 or 389 Murder of Sapor by the nobles. His brother (or perhaps son) 
Bahram or Varanes III succeeds. 


390 Division of Armenia between Persia and Rome by treaty. The division 
practically lasts until Arab times. 


399 Assassination of Bahram. Yezdegerd or Jezdegird (I) the Sinner, son of 
Sapor I or Sapor II, succeeds. He is friendly to Rome, and Arcadius 
appoints him the guardian of his son Thedorius. He sets his son Sapor on 
the throne of Pers-Armenia. 


420 Death of Yezdegerd, probably slain by the nobles. Sapor hurries from 
Armenia to 


take throne, but is slain. A certain Khosrau or Chosroes is made king, but 
another son of Yezdegerd, Bahram or Varanes (V) the Wild Ass, succeeds in 
getting the throne, with the help of the Arabs, among whom he has been 
living in exile. This is the first intervention of the Arabs in the affairs of 
Persia. 


421 War breaks out with Rome, probably instigated by the nobles hostile to 
the king. 


Persians defeated, and 


422 peace is made, giving religious freedom to Christians in Persia, and to 
Zoroastrians in 


the Roman Empire. There is constant warfare with Hephthalities or White 
Huns 


during this reign. 429 Bahram reduces Pers-Armenia to a province. 438 or 
439 Bahram succeeded by his son, Yezdegerd II, who is cruel to the Jews 
and 


Christians. He suffers severe defeats from the White Huns. 451 A severe 
rebellion, due to religious persecutions, breaks out in Pers-Armenia, and is 


quelled with difficulty. 457 Death of Yezdegerd, and contest for the throne, 
between his two sons, Hormuz III 


and Peroz or Peroses. The latter is finally successful, owing to assistance 
from 


the White Huns. Peroz persecutes Jews and Christians, but favours the 
Nestorians, 


when they are driven from Rome. 484 Defeat and death of Peroz in a great 
battle with the White Huns, with whom he has been 
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at war for some years. Revolt in Armenia put down by Zarmihr. Balash, 
Peroz’s 


brother, made king. He puts his brother, Zareh, a claimant of the throne, to 
death. 488 or 489 Balash deposed by the nobles, and blinded. Kavadh I or 
Kobad, son of Peroz, 


succeeds him. Kobad favours Mazdak and his new communistic religion, 
and in 


consequence 496 is deposed and imprisoned. His brother, Jamasp or Zames, 
is placed on the throne. 


Kobad escapes to the White Huns, and with their help 498 or 499 recovers 
his kingdom. 


502 Kobad begins an exhausting war with Rome, which opens the way for 
the Arabian 


conquests. He seizes Theodosiopolis, capital of Roman Armenia. 


503 Fall of Amida, and terrible massacre of the inhabitants. The Romans 
recover it the 


following year. 506 Peace concluded with Rome. The Romans build the 
great fortress at Dara. 521 War renewed with Rome. Belisarius first comes 
to the front as a general. Narses 


and his brother desert Kobad, and join the army of Justin. 529 Mundhir of 
Hira invades Syria. Kobad massacres the Mazdukites, who have become 


too powerful. 


531 Kobad makes campaign in Syria. Belisarius compels him to turn back. 
Defeat of 


Belisarius at Rakka. Persian successes in Mesopotamia. Death of Kobad 
and truce with Rome. Khosrau or Chosroes (I) the Just, his son, succeeds. 
His wise internal government benefits the kingdom greatly. 


532 ” A Perpetual Peace ” made with Rome. 


540 Chosroes, jealous of Belisarius’ conquests in Africa and Italy, goes to 
war with the 


empire. He invades Syria, Antioch taken, Dara laid under tribute. Ctesiphon 
is captured. 


541 Chosroes takes Petra in Lazistan. 546 Rome buys a truce for a large 
sum. 


551 The son of Chosroes rebels in Susiana. He is taken and partially 
blinded. 


560 The Turks take the right bank of the Oxus from the White Huns. 
Bactria becomes 


a part of Chosroes’ kingdom. 562 Fifty years’ peace made with the 
Romans. 


570 Chosroes sends an expedition against the Christian Abyssinians in 
Yemen. He puts 


them under tribute. 


571 War breaks out with Rome, over the threatened loss of Pers-Armenia. 
573 Chosroes takes Dara. The war continues. 


579 Death of Chosroes, succeeded by his son, Hormuz or Hormisdas IV. He 
makes a severe but just ruler. The war with Rome and a severe one with the 
Turks fill his reign. 


589 The general Bahram, defeated by the Romans in the Caucasus. He is 
removed by 


Hormuz, and revolts. The king’s son, Chosroes, joins the rebels. 


590 Hormuz is deposed, and shortly afterwards put to death. His son, 
Khosrau or 


Chosroes (II) Parvez, succeeds. Bahram contests the crown, and seizes it. 
Bahram or Varanes VI puts down an insurrection in Ctesiphon. 


591 Chosroes recovers the throne, with help of the emperor Maurice. 
Bahram flees to the 


Turks, and is murdered. Chosroes strengthens his position, and puts his 
brother, Bindoe to death. Another brother, Bistam, escapes to Media and 
makes himself king. 


595 or 596 Death of Bistam. 


604 War breaks out with Rome, over usurpation of Phocas. Dara captured 
by Chosroes. 


606-608 The Persians invade Asia Minor. They advance as far as 
Chalcedon. 


610 Chosroes abolishes the kingdom of Hira. 

614 The Persians capture Damascus. 

615 The Persians capture Jerusalem and the holy cross. 
616 Persian invasion of Egypt. 

617 The Persians occupy Chalcedon. 


622 Heraclius proceeds in person against the Persians, and gradually wins 
back the Persian conquests. 


628 Heraclius reaches Ctesiphon but is unable to take it. Rebellion in 
Ctesiphon. Chosroes and most of his family are slain. His eldest son 
Kavadh (Kobad) II, or Siroes, is made king. He murders most of his 
brothers, and sues for peace from the Roman Empire. A terrible pestilence 
breaks out and Kobad dies. His infant son, Ardashir III, succeeds. He is the 
last male Sassanid. The throne is disputed by many claimants. Chosroes, a 
son of Kobad II, makes himself king in Khorasan, but is soon slain. 


629 The holy cross is returned to Heraclius. The general Shahrbaraz is 
supported in a 


claim to the throne by Heraclius. He takes Ctesiphon. 
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630 Murder of Ardashir, followed by that of Shahrbaraz. Boran or Puran, a 
daughter of 


Chosroes II, takes the throne. She makes a treaty with Heraclius. 


631 Boran succeeded by Peroz (Peroses) I, who rules but a short time ; 
then Azarmidokht, sister of Boran, takes the throne. Hormuz V, grandson of 
Chosroes II, maintains a rule over a portion of the country for a short time. 


632 Azarmidokht dethroned by Rustem, hereditary marshal of Khorasan. 
Ferrukhzadh 


reigns a short time in Ctesiphon. 632 or 633 Yezdegerd III, grandson of 
Chosroes II, is put forward by some of the nobles 


and crowned. Ferrukhzadh is slain and Yezdegerd acknowledged as sole 
king. He 


declines to accept the Mohammedan religion at invitation of Abu Bekr, and 
the 


Moslems invade Persia. 636 Persian defeat by the Moslems at Cadesia, or 
Kadisiya. 640 or 642 The ” Victory of Victories” by the Arabs over the 
Persians at Nehavend. The 


last great Persian army is shattered. The nobles gradually yield to the Arab 
chiefs. 


Yezdegerd is driven from place to place, continually shorn of more and 
more power 


until he is murdered in 651, and Persia becomes part of the Mohammedan 
dominions. 


THE ARABS 
THE PRE-MOHAMMEDAN ERA 


Before the Mohammedan conquests, Arabia is divided into a number of 
local monarchies. In these we recognise two distinct origins. 


(1) Those ruled by a race of southern origin @@@ the genuine or 
Kahtanee Arabs. Their monarchies form a rim around the wild and desert 
centre of the peninsula. 


(2) The centre of Arabia is occupied by nomadic races @@€ the 
Mustareb Arabs, of northern origin, descendants of a mythical Adnan. 


THE KAHTANEE KINGDOMS (ca. 380 b.c-634 a.d.) 


The kingdom of Yemen is the most important and powerful of these. It 
occupies a portion of the ancient Arabia Felix. Descendants of Kahtan and 
Himyar @@@ names of African origin €@ its monarchs rule over the 
whole of southern Arabia from about 380 B.C., with but few interruptions. 
The capital is first at Mareb and then at Sana. The northern kingdoms are 
more or less tributary. The Persians, Greeks, and Macedonians make no 
attempts upon Arabia, if we except the frontier skirmishes of Antigonus and 
Ptolemy. Rome had an eye to its conquest. Pompey, 


B.C. the first to attempt it, is foiled, and it was not until 


25 when iFlius Gallus, the prefect of Egypt, undertakes an expedition at the 
command of 


Augustus. His army is unable to support the hardships of the desert, and the 
following 


year the Arabs drive the remnant out. Later attempts under Trajan and 
Severus do 


not succeed beyond the frontier, and Bosrah and Petra mark the extreme 
limits of 


a.d. Roman dominion. 


100 Probable date of the great flood of Arem or Mareb, which leads to the 
foundation of other Arab kingdoms. 


529 The Abyssinians, under Aryat, invade Yemen, to avenge the Christians 
persecuted by Dhu-Nowaa the king. Dhu-Nowas is killed, and the 
Abyssinians rule the kingdom until 


605 when Saif, with the assistance of Chosroes the Great, restores the 
Kahtanee dynasty, but it becomes dependent on Persia. 


634 Mohammedan conquest of Yemen. 
THE KINGDOM OF HIRA (195-610 a.d.) 


Next in importance to Yemen. It is situated in Irak. Founded about 195 a.d. 
by Malik, it is more or less under allegiance to the Persians, but exercises 
considerable control over the Mustareb Arabs. 


529 Mundhir III, king of Hira, who has been driven from the throne by 
Kavadh I of Persia, because he is too powerful, invades Syria, cruelly 
ravaging the country as far as Antioch. He kills Harith, whom Kavadh has 
set over his kingdom, and is finally himself killed, in 554, by a Roman 
vassal. 


610 Chosroes II puts an end to the kingdom of Hira. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GHASSAN (300-636 a.d.) 


Founded about 300 by Thalaba, the first to take the name of king. His 
successors rule until 636, when Djabala VI surrenders to the 
Mohammedans. 


THE KINGDOM OF KINDEH 


A small kingdom, of Yemenite origin, which detaches itself from Irak in the 
fifth century a.d. and maintains its existence for about 160 years, when it is 
absorbed by the Mustarebs. 


THE MUSTAREB KINGDOMS 


The northern tribes inhabiting central Arabia, or Arabia Petrea, become 
consolidated into five kingdoms : 


Rabiah, in the east centre of the peninsula. 
Kais, or Kais-Ailan, in the north. 
Hawazin, in the north. 

Tamin, in the middle. 


They are, from the time of their foundation, more or less tributary to Yemen 
until 500 They make themselves independent, under the leadership of 
Kolaib, who now tries to unite his people in a single confederacy, but the 
plan is frustrated by his assassination. The tribes now lead a warlike, 
disorganised existence, encroaching slowly upon the Kahtanee kingdoms. 
During this period the tribe of Koreish becomes prominent. Tradition 
assigns their origin to Ishmael, and they have become the guardians of the 
sacred Kaaba. This gives them pre-eminence over all other Arabian clans, 
and at the beginning of the seventh century a.d. the tribe of Koreish and its 
Mustareb allies is the most powerful confederacy in Arabia, the Kahtanee 
kingdoms having become more or less vassals of the Persian and Byzantine 
empires. 


THE KINGDOM OF NABATAEA 


The Nabatseans are a famous people of ancient Arabia. Secure knowledge 
of their history goes back only to 312 B.C., when Antigonus failed to take 
their fortress of Petra. They are described by Diodorus as a pastoral and 
trading people, preserving their liberty in the arid country of Arabia Petrae. 
At the fall of the Seleucids they extend their territory over the fertile 
country east of the Jordan. They occupy the Hauran. Pompey reduces them 
to vassalage, and in 105 a.d. Trajan takes Petra and breaks up the Nabatsean 
nation. 


MOHAMMED AND HIS SUCCESSORS (570-661 a.d.) 
ca. 570 Birth of Mohammed, of a noble Koreish family, at Mecca. 


605-610 Years of meditation, during which the principles of 
Mohammedanism are developed. 610 Year of the “call,” Mohammed begins 
to make converts. Opposition to his doctrines increases among the Meccans 
until 


622 he flees with a body of followers to Medina. The Hegira. Beginning of 
the Mohammedan era. 


623 The first mosque built. Mohammed becomes a warrior. 


621 First battle for the faith with the Meccans at Bedr. Victory of 
Mohammed. 625 Battle of Ohod, and victory of the Meccans. 


627 War of the Fosse. The Koreish make terms with Mohammed. 
628 War against the Jews of Khaibar. 
629 War against the Greek subjects in Arabia. 


630 Mohammed moves against Mecca. He conquers it. War with the 
Hawazin. Rapid 


spread of Islam. 


632 Death of Mohammed. He leaves the entire peninsula, with the 
exception of a few 


tribes, under one sceptre and one creed. His father-in-law, Abu Bekr, is 
chosen caliph, or representative. An army under Khalid sets out against the 
Byzantine Empire. Abu Bekr reduces a revolt in Nejd and Yemen, and 
defends Medina. 


633 Khalid, on the lower Euphrates, is called to Syria. 
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634 Khalid captures Bosrah and overruns the Hauran. Death of Abu Bekr. 
Omar succeeds. 


635 Capture of Damascus. 


636 Emesa, Heliopolis, Chalcis, Bercea, and Edessa added to the 
Mohammedan empire. 


Battle of the Hieromax (Yermuk). Heraclius abandons Syria to the 
Moslems. 


637 Battle of Cadesia, or Kadisiya, and victory over the Persians. Omar 
captures Jerusalem, and follows it up by taking Aleppo and Antioch. 


638 Mesopotamia is conquered by the Mohammedans, also Tarsus and 
Diar-Bekr. 


639 Invasion of Egypt by Amru. 


641 Battle of Nehavend, and great victory of the Mohammedans over the 
Persians. Most of the Persian nobility come to terms with the 

Mohammedans. Yezdegerd the king flees to a remote corner of the realm, 
where he holds a vestige of power until 651 or 652. Alexandria captured. 


644 Death of Omar succeeded by Othman, a weak ruler, who allows the 
power to fall into the hands of the Koreish nobility. 


647 Invasion of Africa by Abdallah. Arabian victories, expelling the 
Romans. 


649 Invasion of Cyprus. 
650 Conquest of Aradus. 652 Conquest of Armenia. 
654 Conquest of Rhodes. 


655 Defeat of the emperor Constans by the Mohammedans in naval battle 
off Mt. Phoenix 


in Lycia. 


656 Murder of Othman by a party in opposition to the growing worldliness 
of Islam. 


Ali, of the opposition, and son-in-law of Mohammed, succeeds. Battle of 
the Camel. Ali victorious over his opponents. Moawiyah, governor of Syria, 
heads the opponents of Ali, and incites them to revenge. 


657 Ali invades northern Syria. Battle of Siflin. The theocratic faction 
rebels against Ali. 


658 Decision of the umpires, Ali and Moawiyah ; the latter wins. Peace 
made with the 


Byzantine Empire. Egypt conquered for Moawiyah. 


660 Truce between Ali and Moawiyah, dividing the caliphate into the East 
and West 


divisions. 


661 Kharejite conspiracy to murder Ali, Moawiyah, and Amru. The former 
alone falls. 


His son Hassan succeeds, but abdicates in favour of Moawiyah. 


THE OMAYYAD DYNASTY (661-750 a.d.) 


661 Moawiyah at head of the reunited caliphate. The opposition to him is 
gradually 


reduced. The capital is removed to Damascus. 662-663 Great invasion of 
Asia Minor. Death of Amru. 


668 Mohammedans advance to Chalcedon and hold Amorium for a short 
time. 


669 Great invasion of Sicily. 
670 Foundation of Kairwan. 


673-677 The Mohammedans besiege Constantinople, and are finally driven 
off by means of 


Greek fire. 676 Yazid, son of Moawiyah, is appointed heir-apparent. 
Hereditary nomination becomes 


a precedent. 678 Thirty years’ peace made with Constantine IV of 
Constantinople. 


680 Death of Moawiyah. Yazid I succeeds. The Ali faction refuse 
recognition. Hosein, 


son of Ali, and his company slain. 
681 Abdallah ben Zobair proclaims himself caliph. 


683 Rebellion and sack of Medina. The cause of Ibn Zobair grows. He 
maintains a rival 


court at Mecca, and rebuilds the Kaaba. 


684 Death of Yazid. His weak son, Moawiyah II, reigns but a few months. 
Merwan 


elected to succeed. 


685 Death of Merwan. His son, Abdul-Malik, succeeds. Peace with the 
emperor Justinian H. 685-687 Rebellion of Mukhtar. He is defeated and 
slain. 689 Abdul-Malik has Amru put to death. 


692 Death of Ibn Zobair. The Omayyad rule is recognised without dispute. 
692-693 The Mohammedans ravage Asia Minor and Armenia, but are 
compelled to accept 


peace. 695 The peace is broken. Arabic coinage first substituted for that of 
the Byzantine Empire. 697-698 Hassan’s invasion of Africa. Carthage 
taken. The last remnants of the Roman 


Empire disappear from the southern shore of the Mediterranean. 705 Death 
of Abdul-Malik and succession of his brother, Walid I, already designated 
as 
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heir to the caliphate. His reign marks the culminating glory of the 
Omayyads. Schools founded, and public works of all kinds promoted. 709 
Conquest of Tyana by the Mohammedans. 


711 Invasion of Spain at instigation of Julian, governor of Ceuta. Battle of 
Xerxes. Tarik 


destroys the Visigothic kingdom. 


712 The Mohammedans take Antioch in Pisidia. In these years great 
success of the generals Kotaiba and Muhammed b. Kasim in Asia. 


715 Death of Walid and accession of Suleiman, the predesignated heir. 


716 The Mohammedans invade Asia Minor. Siege of Amorium. The town 
is relieved by 


Leo the Isaurian. 


717 Siege of Pergamus. Siege of Constantinople. Death of Suleiman. The 
appointed 


heir Omar II, grandson of Merwan I, succeeds. 


718 Repulse of the Mohammedans from Constantinople. In revenge the 
caliph excludes all 


Christians from service in the state. Omar’s reign is not distinguished by 
any important warlike events. It marks the beginning of the Abbasid 
movement in favour of the descendants of Abbas, uncle of the prophet, 
acquiring the caliphate. 


720 Death of Omar. Yazid II, son of Abdul-Malik, succeeds. Yazid b. 
Muhallab, who 


has been in disgrace for some years, collects a small army and takes Basra 
(Bassora). 


721 Death of Ibn Muhallab in battle. The Mohammedans cross the Pyrenees 
and capture 


Narbonne, but, defeated at Toulouse, they retire under Abd ar-Rahman. 


724 Death of Yazid. His son Hisham, the appointed heir, succeeds. He is a 
severe and 


pious ruler. 
725 Abbasid revolt at Balkh. Abbasid troubles continue. 


726 The Mohammedans invade Cappadocia. 731 Mohammedan invasion of 
Asia Minor. 737 Peace restored in the Abbasid faction. 


739 Great Moslem defeat by the Byzantines at Acroinon. Death of Sid 
(Said) al-Battal. The Saracen power ceases to be formidable to the empire. 


743 Death of Hisham. His nephew, Walid II, succeeds. Walid’s 
debaucheries and irreligion make him hated. Yazid, son of Walid I, assumes 
title of caliph, and is received at Damascus, in absence of Walid. 


744 Death of Walid in battle with his rival. Yazid III succeeds. Signs of 
disintegration 


become marked. Abd ar-Rahman b. Muhammed declares himself 
independent in Africa. Revolt of Emesa over Walid’s death, and defeat of 
rebels at Eagle’s Pass. Merwan, Yazid’s grandfather, attempts to obtain 
caliphate. Yazid makes him governor of Mesopotamia. Death of Yazid, after 
reign of six months. His brother, Ibrahim, succeeds. Merwan marches 
against Damascus. Ibrahim flees, after reign of two months, and Merwan II 
is acknowledged caliph. 


746 Mohammedan invasion of Cyprus. 


750 As a result of the ferment in the eastern part of the empire, the Abbasid 
Abul-Abbas assumes title of caliph. War between Omayyads and Abbasids. 
Battle of the Zab. Defeat of Merwan, and downfall of the Omayyad 
dynasty. 


THE ABBASID DYNASTY (750-1258 a.d.) 


750 Abul-Abbas established in the caliphate. He has all the Omayyad 
princes (except Abd ar-Rahman b. Moawiyah, who escapes to Africa) put to 
death. Revolts break out, owing to his cruelty, but they are suppressed. 
Abul-Abbas fixes his residence at Anbar. 


754 Death of Abul-Abbas. He has designated Abu Jafar (Al-Mansur), his 
cousin, as his 


successor. Abdallah b. Ali revolts, but is defeated at Nisibis. Several risings 
are suppressed. Revolt in Africa, which hereafter only nominally belongs to 
the caliphs. 


755 The Mohammedans in Spain elect Abd ar-Rahman b. Moawiyah caliph. 
Spain lost to 


the Abbasids. 
756 Foundation of the western Omayyad caliphate. 


756-757 Invasion of Asia Minor. Capture of Malatiya. Defeat of the 
Byzantines in Cilicia. Seven years’ truce with the emperor. 


762 Baghdad made the capital of the caliphate. 


763 Muhammed Mahdi falls in battle, after having caused himself to be 
proclaimed caliph. 


His brother, Ibrahim, also revolts, and is killed in battle. 775 Death of 
Mansur. His son, Muhammed (Al-Mahdi), succeeds. He busies himself 


at once with improving internal conditions and restoring peace. Revolt of 
Hakim 


in Khorasan. Continued invasion of Asia Minor. 780 Capture of Semaluos 
by Harun ar-Rashid. 
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782 Renewal of war between Moslems and Byzantines. Victory for the 
latter in Cilicia. Harun ar-Rashid takes command. He marches to the 
Bosporus, and compels the empress Irene to pay large yearly tribute. 


785 Rebellion of Mahdi’s eldest son, Musa, because Harun is preferred as 
heir. Death of 


Mahdi on his way to crush the rebellion. Musa, who takes the title Hadi, 
succeeds. Rising of Hosein b. Ali suppressed. 


786 Hadi attempts to exclude Harun from the caliphate, and is smothered at 
instigation 


of his mother. Harun ar-Rashid, the most celebrated of the caliphs, succeeds 


without opposition. 789 The Arabs invade Rumania. 


792-793 Suppression of the party formed by Yahya b. Abdallah. 797-798 
Continued victories over the Byzantines cause the empress Dene to sue for 
peace. 


The Khazars driven out of Armenia. 
800 The Aglabite dynasty founded at Kairwan. 
801 Harun sends an embassy to Charlemagne. 


802 The emperor Nicephorus refuses to continue payment of tribute. Harun 
makes such 


a devastating invasion of Asia Minor that Nicephorus sues for peace. He 
breaks it 


the next year, and the same process is repeated. 804-805 Rebellion in 
Khorasan. 806 Peace renewed with Nicephorus after hostilities have once 
more been begun. 


808 Edrisite dynasty founded at Fez. 


809 Death of Harun on the way to quell disturbances in Khorasan. His reign 
is a flourishing period of art and science. His son, Emin. succeeds. His reign 
is mostly taken 


up with the rebellion of his brother, Mamun, who gradually wins all the 
provinces, 


except Baghdad, to his side. 813 Capture and assassination of Emin. 
Mamun proclaimed at Baghdad. The civil war 


continues. 817 Mamun appoints Musa b. Ali heir to the throne, whereupon 
the people of Baghdad 


declare Mamun deposed and elect his uncle, Rorahim, caliph. Sudden death 
of Musa. 820 Appointment of Tahir as governor of Khorasan, where his 


descendants rule until 872 00 © 


sometimes called Tahirite dynasty. 829 Euphemius invites the 
Mohammedans from Africa into Sicily. They take Palermo. 


831 The Mohammedans begin a long invasion of Asia Minor. 
832 Capture of Heraclea. 


833 Death of Mamun. His reign is the Augustan age of Arabian literature. 
Works on 


science and philosophy translated from the Greek. Mamun orders the 
measurement of a degree of the earth’s circumference. The designated heir, 
his brother Mutasim, succeeds. A party in favour of Mamun ‘s son, Abbas, 
is put down. Mutasim employs Turks in his body-guard, and their excesses 
cause Baghdad to revolt. The caliph removes the capital to Samarra. 


836 The emperor Theophilus destroys Zapetra in his savage war on the 
Moslems. 


838 Moslem victory at Dasymon. Amorium captured. Second revolt of 
Abbas, who dies in prison. 


841 Death of Mutasim. His son, Wathik, succeeds. The caliphate begins to 
decline. 


845 Truce with the empress Theodora. 


847 Death of Wathik. The state officials elect his son, Muhammed, to 
succeed, but immediately recall their choice and substitute Wathik’s brother, 
Mutawakkil. He is noteworthy for his atrocious cruelty, and persecutes the 
Jews and Christians. 


852 Serious revolt in Armenia suppressed in four years. 


858 A great war with the Byzantines begins in Asia Minor. The 
Mohammedans capture the Byzantine commander. 


860 Byzantine defeat near Melitene. 


861 Murder of Mutawakkil by his Turkish guard, bribed by his son, 
Muntasir, who takes 


the caliphate. 


862 Death of Muntasir, probably by poison. His cousin, Akhmed, who takes 
name of 


Mustain, is chosen to succeed by the Turkish soldiery. 


863 Great victory of the Byzantines over the Moslems at Amasia. Death of 
the general, 


Omar. Peace for some years results. 866 The Turks revolt against Mustain 
and choose his brother, Motazz, caliph. Surrender of Motazz, who is put to 


death. He tries to free himself of the yoke of the Turkish soldiery. 


869 The Turks besiege the caliph, who is imprisoned and dies. Mutahdi, son 
of Wathik, 


is chosen caliph. He tries in vain to reform the empire. 


870 Mutahdi slain by the Turks. Mutamid, son of Mutawakkil, chosen as 
caliph. He 


reduces the power of the Turkish soldiery, and re-establishes capital at 
Baghdad. 
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872 The Tahirites overthrown in Persia, and the Saffarid dynasty founded. 
War with Byzantines recommences. 


878 Akhmed b. Tulun, governor of Egypt, makes himself independent, and 
founds Tulunite dynasty that lasts until 905. 


887-888 Mohammedan invasions of Asia Minor. 


892 Death of Mutamid. His nephew, Mutadid, succeeds. Rise of the 
Karmathian sect, inimical to the pomp of the Baghdad court. Turkestan 
becomes independent under Samani, who afterwards conquers Persia and 
extinguishes the Saffarid dynasty. 


894 The Karmathians having ravaged Mecca, the caliph rebuilds the city. 


902 Death of Mutadid, leaving the throne to his son, Muktafi. Struggles 
with the Karmathians. They plunder the pilgrimage to Mecca and slay 
twenty thousand pilgrims. They are badly defeated and remain quiet for a 
while. 


904 The Mohammedans capture Thessalonica. 
905 Muktafi takes Egypt from the Tulunites and gives it to the Ikhshidites. 


90S Death of Muktafi. His son, Muktadir, succeeds. Rebellion in favour of 
Abdallah b. Motazz is put down and Abdallah killed. Muktadir is a weak 
caliph, who leaves the government to his ministers. Establishment of the 
Fatimite dynasty in Egypt and Africa. It subverts the Aglabite and Edrisite 
dynasties. During the remainder of Muktadir’s reign, the Byzantines invade 
Mesopotamia and the Karmathians recommence their disorders. The 
caliph’s inaction and indolence cause a reaction against him. 


930 He is deposed and his brother, Kahir, made caliph, but he recovers the 
throne. Revolt of Mosul and foundation of the Hamdanite dynasty in 
Mesopotamia. The Karmathians seize Mecca and carry off the Black Stone 
of the Kaaba. 


932 Death of Muktadir in battle with his rebellious minister, Munis. His 
brother, Kahir, 


succeeds. 


933 Foundation of the Buyid dynasty in Persia. The caliphate is reduced to 
the province 


of Baghdad. 


934 Kahir deposed and blinded. His nephew, Radhi, succeeds. He creates 
the office of 


emir of the emirs, corresponding to mayor of the palace. He is the last 
caliph to possess any considerable spiritual or temporal power. 


939 Capture of Mosul. 


940 Death of Radhi, succeeded by his brother, Muttaki. Al-Baridi, the head 
of a Chaldean 


principality, besieges Baghdad, but is repulsed. 944 Turun seizes Muttaki 
and puts his eyes out. Mustafki, son of Muktafi, is chosen by 


Turun to succeed. Owing to the unpopularity of Zirak, the emir of the emirs, 
the 


people call upon Akhmed, the Buyid ruler, who establishes himself vizir to 
the caliph 


with title Muiz ad-Daula. He and his successors, under the title of emir of 
the 


emirs, absorb all political power. 946 Mustafki conspires against Akhmed, 
who seizes him and puts his eyes out. Muktadir’s 


son, Muti, is chosen to succeed. Constant war with the Byzantines. 958 The 
Fatimite caliph, Muiz ad-Din, subdues all Africa and Egypt and is 
acknowledged 


by Arabia. 961 Foundation of the principality of Ghazni. 968 Nicephorus 
takes Antioch from the Mohammedans. 974 Abdication of Muti. His son, 
Tai, succeeds. The Buyid princes contend furiously 


for the office of emir. 991 The emir, Baha ad-Daula, compels Tai to 
abdicate, and appoints Kadir, grandson of 


Muktadir, to the caliphate. 995 Aleppo taken from the Mohammedans by 
the emperor Basil. 997 Mahmud, of Ghazni, comes to the throne. He reigns 
until 1028. 1020 Firdusi, the Persian Homer, flourishes. The power of the 
Seljuk Turks increases. 


1030 Mohammedan victory over the Byzantines at Azaz. 


1031 Death of Kadir. His son, Kaim. succeeds. 1038 Mohammedans regain 
Edessa. 


1055 The caliph, oppressed by the emir, calls upon Toghril Beg, the Seljuk. 
The latter 


enters Baghdad, overthrows the Buyids, and takes their place. 1063 Death 
of Toghril, leaving the power to his nephew, Alp Arslan. 


1074 Suleiman, the Seljuk. conquers Asia Minor and founds kingdom of 
Rum or Iconium. 


1075 Death of Kaim. His grandson, Muktadi. succeeds. 


1076 The Seljuk Turks conquer Syria from the Fatimites and take 
Jerusalem. 


1090 Hassan b. Sabba, of Nishapur, organises a band of Karmathians, 
named the “Assassins.” 


1092 Death of Malik Shah, successor of Alp Arslan. Decline of Seljuk 
power. 


1094 Death of Muktadi. His son, Mustazhir, succeeds. 


1096 The Fatimite caliph, Mustali, takes Jerusalem. 
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1099 The crusaders succeed in getting the whole of Asia Minor. 1118 Death 
of Mustazhir. His son, Mustarshid, succeeds. 


1135 Murder of Mustarshid by the Assassins. His son, Raahid, succeeds. 


1136 Rashid defends Baghdad against the Turks, but is murdered by the 
Assassins. His 


uncle, Muktafi, succeeds. He is captured by the Ghuz Turks and carried 
about in an iron cage, but afterwards escapes. 1160 Death of Muktafi. His 
son, Muatanjid, succeeds. His reign is marked by great disorders in Persia, 
where the governors have all made themselves independent. 


1170 Death of Mustanjid. His son, Mustadi, succeeds. 
1171 Saladin, sultan of Egypt, destroys the Fatimite dynasty. 


1180 Death of Mustadi. His son, Nasir, succeeds. He recognises the 
usurpation of Saladin. 


1183 Fall of Ghazni. 

1206 Jenghiz proclaims himself khan of the Mongols. 
1218-1221 Conquests of Jenghiz Khan. 

1225 Death of Nasir. His son, Dhahir. succeeds. 


1226 Death of Dhahir. His son, Mustansir, succeeds. The whole of Persia is 
subject to 


the Mongols. 1245 Death of Mustansir. His son, Mustasim, succeeds. 


1256 Hulagu, khan of the Mongols, invades Persia and extirpates the 
Assassins. 1258 Hulagu takes Baghdad, and puts Mustasim to death. End of 
the Abbasid dynasty. 


THE MOHAMMEDANS IN SPAIN (711-1492 a.d.) 


Within four years after the landing of Tarik in Spain, the whole peninsula, 
except the mountainous districts in the north, is in the hands of the 
Mohammedans. The first forty years of the occupation is a period of 
discord, and a number of emirs succeed each other in rapid succession. The 
Mohammedans fight with the Christians in the north, and penetrate into 
France, whence they are driven back by Charles Martel, in 732. The Arab 
power is on the eve of falling to pieces, when Abd ar-Rahman, the sole 
survivor of the Omayyad massacre in Arabia, arrives in Spain. In 755 Abd 
ar-Rahman is elected king of Mohammedan Spain. 


THE OMAYYAD DYNASTY (756-1031 a.d.) 


756 Abd ar-Rahman I defeats the Abbasid emirs, and founds his kingdom at 
Cordova. 


His reign is one of constant warfare, for he has to suppress many revolts. 
778 Destruction of Charlemagne’s army at Roncesvalles, on its return from 
the invasion to 


restore Hosein to power. 780 Capture of Saragossa. Hosein taken and 
executed. 786 Suppression of the rebellion of the Beni Yusuf. 788 Death of 
Abd ar-Rahman. His son and appointed heir, Hisham I, succeeds. He 


proclaims the holy war and finishes the mosque of Cordova. 796 Death of 
Hisham. His son, Al-Hakim. succeeds. He is victorious over his rebel 
uncles. 800-801 The Franks invade Catalonia and recover Barcelona from 
the Moslems. 807 After continual disorders in Toledo Al-Hakim 
treacherously massacres the chief citizens. Resistance is abandoned. 815 
Rising in Cordova put down with great cruelty. Exile of the inhabitants. 
They go 


to Africa. 821 Death of Al-Hakim. His son, Abd ar-Rahman II, succeeds. 
823 A band of Cordovan exiles from Alexandria effect the conquest of 
Crete. The king 


defeats his great-uncle, Abdallah. 832 Great defeat of the rebellious 
Toledans. 852 Death of Abd ar-Rahman. His son, Muhammed I, succeeds. 
The Christian 


monarchs are acknowledged lords paramount over Castile and Navarre. 
Revolts 


continue in many quarters. 862 Muhammed recovers Tudela and Saragossa 
after death of Musa, the head of the 


rebellious Beni Casi, but the latter, with the help of Alfonso III of Asturias 
and 


Leon, soon expel his soldiers. Ibn Merwan forms an independent state in 
the west. 886 Death of Muhammed. His son, Mundhir, succeeds. 888 Death 
of Mundhir. His brother, Abdallah, succeeds. 890 Defeat of Omar b. 
Hafsan, who for many years has maintained his independence with 


a large force in an impregnable fortress in Andalusia. Other serious risings 
in 


Elvira and Seville take place. 
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912 Death of Abdallah. His son, Abd ar-Rahman III, succeeds. He is the 
greatest of the Spanish caliphs, and his reign is the most brilliant period of 
the kingdom. He encourages the African Moslems to hold out against the 
Fatimites. 


916 Ordofio II of Leon defeats army sent to avenge a raid he has made two 
years previously. 


918 Brilliant victory of Abd ar-Rahman over Ordofio II and Sancho I of 
Navarre. Abd ar-Rahman penetrates as far as Pamplona. 


921 Ordofio invades the Moslem territory as far as Cordova. Defeat of 
Ordofio at battle of Val de Junquera. 


923 Sancho captures Viguera. Death of Ordofio II enables Abd ar-Rahman 
to complete work of internal organisation. 


929 Abd ar-Rahman assumes title of caliph. 


934 Ramiro II of Leon, having restored peace in his kingdom, resumes war 
on the Moors. Defeat of the Moors at Simancas. 


939 Great defeat of the Moors at Alhandega, but Ramiro is compelled to 
abandon operations against the Moors by his quarrel with the count of 
Castile. 


950 The death of Ramiro enabling Abd ar-Rahman to win many victories. 
960 The caliph restores the deposed Sancho I to the throne of Leon. 


961 Death of Abd ar-Rahman. His son, Al-Hakam II, succeeds. He is a 
great book 


collector and patron of literature. The most notable event of his reign is the 
rise of Muhammed lbn abi Amir. 976 Death of Al-Hakam. His ten-year-old 
son, Hisham II, after some opposition, is established on the throne. The real 
power is in the hands of Ibn abi Amir, who reorganises the army. 


981 Defeat of Ramiro III of Leon by lbn abi Amir, who assumes the name 
of Almansor 


(Al-Mansur). 
982 Bermudo II, Ramiro’s successor, pays tribute to Cordova. 


986 Capture and sack of Barcelona, the capital of a Spanish fief, by 
Almansor. 


987 Bermudo tries to free himself from Moorish sovereignty. Almansor 
razes Coimbra to 


the ground. The next year Almansor penetrates to the heart of Leon. 996 
Capture of the city of Leon. After this Almansor takes Compostella. In 
Africa the generals of Almansor gain victories in Mauretania. 1002 Death 
of Almansor. His son, Abdul-Malik, succeeds to his office of hajib. He 
continues his father’s successes. 


1008 Death of Abdul-Malik. His brother, Abd ar-Rahman (Sanchol), 
succeeds to the 


chief ministry. He conducts a campaign in Leon. 


1009 Muhammed, cousin of Hisham, revolts. Sanchol put to death. 
Muhammed 


Al-Mahdi imprisons Hisham and assumes the caliphate. Revolt of the 
Berbers, who occupy Cordova. Hisham abdicates in favour of Suleiman, a 
relative. Muhammed escapes to Toledo, but recovers Cordova with the help 
of the Catalonians. 


1010 Defeat of Muhammed; the Slavs and Berbers desert him. Hisham 
recovers the 


throne. Murder of Muhammed. 1013 Suleiman takes Cordova and Hisham 
disappears. His fate is one of the unsolved mysteries of history. 


1016 Overthrow of Suleiman by the Slavonic element headed by Khairan 
and Ali of Hammud. Ali made caliph. 


1017 Revolt of Khairan, who sets up Abd ar-Rahman (“TV) Mortada, great- 
grandson of 


Abd ar-Rahman III, as anti-caliph. Murder of Ali. His brother, Kasim. 
succeeds. Fierce civil war results. 


1023 Mortada falls in battle. Abd ar-Rahman V, brother of Muhammed Al- 
Mahdi, succeeds, but is shortly murdered. Muhammed Ben Abd ar-Rahman 
succeeds. 


1025 Muhammed driven from Cordova. Yahya b. Ali is in power. He is 
Slain at Seville. Hisham III, brother of Mortada, raised to the throne. 


1031 The caliphate is so disorganised that Hisham abdicates the empty title. 


THE INDEPENDENT KINGDOMS, OR EMIRATES (1031-1091 a.d.) 


Since the death of Almansor, Mohammedan Spain has been splitting up into 
a number of independent emirates or principalities. The fall of the Omayyad 
dynasty breaks the last link of unity, and we have now the separate and 
distinct emirates of Saragossa, Toledo, Valencia, Badajoz, Cordova, Seville, 
and Granada. The Christian states seize the opportunity to reconquer Spain. 
The Spanish national hero, ” the Cid,” takes part in these conquests. 
Without following each of these states in de-tail, we note the most 
important events of the period. 
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1032 Civil war breaks out in the emirates. 


1038 Ramiro I of Aragon drives the Moors from Sobrarbe, and annexes it to 
his possessions. Assassination of Al-Mundar of Saragossa, at Granada. 


1043 Death of Gehwar of Cordova. His son Muhammed succeeds. 
1046 Ferdinand I of Castile besieges Toledo. The emir pays tribute. 


1060 Muhammed Al-Muatedid seizes Cordova, and then becomes the most 
powerful leader of the Moorish rulers in Spain. Muhammed Gehwar dies of 
grief. 


1064 Last victories of Ferdinand I in Catalonia and Valencia. Al-Mamun of 
Toledo captures Valencia, deposing his brother-in-law, Al-Mudafar. 


1070 Rise of the Almoravids in Africa due to Yusuf b. Tashufin. 
1078 Ibn Abed of Seville takes Murcia. 


1079 Conquest of Malaga by Ibn Omar, the vizir of Ibn Abed. Alliance 
between Ibn Abed 


and Alfonso VI of Castile. 1081 Alfonso VI invades Toledo. Al-Aftas, emir 
of Badajoz, drives him back. 


1085 Capture of Toledo by Alfonso VI. 


1086 Al-Mutamid, emir of Seville, asks Yusuf, the Almoravid chief in 
Africa, for assistance. 


He comes, and defeats Alfonso at Zallaka. 


1087 Yusuf returns to Africa. The Cid defeats the Moors at Al-Coraza, and 
captures Huesca. 


1088 Yusuf recalled to Spain, but is able to accomplish nothing, owing to 
discord and dissension among the emirs. 


1089 The Moors besiege Alid, but are driven off by Alfonso. Yusuf returns 
to Africa. 


1090 Yusuf returns to Spain with a large army, and conquers Granada. 


1091 Conquest of Seville and Almeria by Yusuf. Al-Mutamin sent to Africa 
a prisoner. 


Yusuf is now supreme in the Mohammedan regions of Spain. 
THE ALMORAVID DYNASTY (1091-1146 a.d.) 


The Almoravids are a confederation of Berber sectaries who have 
established a vast kingdom in Africa. The king, Yusuf b. Tashufin, 
establishes his capital at Morocco, in 1069, and his intrusion into the affairs 
of Spain is explained above. 


1092 Valencia betrayed to the Almoravids. Al-Kadir, the emir, slain. 
1093 Yusuf captures Badajoz and puts the emir Al-Mutawakkil to death. 
1094 The Cid takes Valencia from the Moors. 


1095 The Balearic Isles submit to Yusuf. 


1099 Death of the Cid. Valencia comes under Moorish rule the following 
year. 1103 Yusuf turns government over to his son Ali, and returns to 
Africa, where he dies, 1106, at age of one hundred. (Ninety-seven Christian 
years.) 


1108 Victory of Ali over Alfonso VI of Castile, at Urcesia (Ucles). 


1109 Alfonso defeats the emir of Saragossa. Ali returns to Africa after 
unsuccessful siege 


of Toledo. The centre of government is at Morocco. 1114 The Pisans take 
the Balearic Isles from the Moors. 1117 Alfonso allies himself with the emir 
of Saragossa against Ali. They take Lerida, and 


defeat the Almoravids. 1121 Rebellion of Cordova. Revolt of Muhammed 
b. Abdallah (Al-Mahdi) in Africa. 


Rise of the Almohads (Unitarians). 1123 Siege of Morocco by the 
Almohads. Ali drives them off. 1130 Ali, son of Tashufin, defeated by 
Alfonso. Abdul-Mumin, successor of Al-Mahdi, 


defeats Ali in Morocco. 1134 The Moors defeat and slay Alfonso I of 
Aragon at Fraga. 


1138 Tashufin summoned to Spain by Ali to help him against the 
Almohads. 


1139 Alfonso, duke of Portugal, defeats the Moors at Ourique. 


1143 Death of Ali. His son Tashufin succeeds. General insurrection against 
the 


Almoravids. 


1144 Abdul-Mumin totally defeats Tashufin in Africa. Death of Tashufin in 
flight to Spain. 


His son Ibrahim raised to the throne over such of his dominions as are left. 


1145 Abdul-Mumin crosses into Spain. 


1146 The Almohads take Seville. Castile and Aragon come to assistance of 
the Almoravids. 


Ibrahim put to death. 
THE ALMOHAD DYNASTY (1146-1232 a.d.) 
1146 Abdul-Mumin recognised as supreme over the Moors in Spain. 


1147 Capture of Almeria by the Christian allies. 
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1148 Capture of Cordova by the Almohads. 

1151 Abdul-Mumin continues conquests in Africa. 
1156 Capture of Granada by the Almohads. 

1157 The Almohads reconquer Almeria. 

1158 Capture of Tunis by Abdul-Mumin. 

1160 Abdul-Mumin returns to Spain. 

1161 Badajoz, Beja, and Beira taken by the Almohads. 


1163 Death of Abdul-Mumin. His son Yusuf Abu Yakub succeeds. The war 
between 


the Christians and Moors continues. 1176 Yusuf invades Portugal. 1184 
Death of Yusuf at siege of Santarem. His son Yakub Almansor (Al-Mansur) 


succeeds. 1189 Sancho of Portugal captures Silves and Beja, but the Moors 
recover them three years 


later. “1193 The Christian princes of Spain unite against the Moors. 1195 
The Moors administer a crushing defeat to Alfonso VIII of Castile at 
Alarcon. 


1197 Capture of Madrid by the Moors. 
1198 The Moors capture Calatrava and threaten Toledo. 


1199 Death of Yakub. Muhammed An-Nasir succeeds. Rising of the 
Almoravids which 


takes five years to suppress. Muhammed makes preparations for a great 
conquest of Christian Spain. 


1211 Muhammed besieges Salvatierra. 


1212 Surrender of Salvatierra, followed by decisive defeat of Muhammed at 
Las Navas de 


Tolosa. The fate of the Almohads is sealed. 
1213 Death of Muhammed. His infant son Yusuf Al-Mustansir succeeds. 
1223 Death of Yusuf. Civil war breaks out among the Almohads. 


1224 Abul-Malik, successor of Yusuf, deposed at Murcia by Abdallah Abu 
Muhammed, 


who succeeds. The Christian allies take Huejada in Valencia. 1227 Al- 
Mamun succeeds Abdallah. Discontent with the Almohads increases. 


1232 Revolt of Al-Mutawakkil b. Hud, who drives Al-Mamun to Africa. 
End of the Almohad dynasty. Al-Mutawakkil takes Granada. Capture of the 
Balearic Isles by James I of Aragon. 


1233 Great victory over the Moors by the Castilians. 


1236 Capture of Cordova and part of Andalusia by Ferdinand IH of Castile. 
James of 


Aragon attacks Valencia. 
1237 Murder of Al-Mutawakkil by his generals. 
THE KINGDOM OF GRANADA (1238-1492 a.d.) 


With Al-Mutawakkil perishes the last semblance of Moorish unity. The 
emirs again become independent princes, but the Christian encroachment 
has been such that none of them has any considerable power, or territory, 
except Muhammed (I) Ben Al-Akhmar, who in 1238 founds the kingdom of 
Granada. 


1238 Reduction of Valencia by James I. 


1245 Muhammed cedes the town of Jaen to Ferdinand IH of Castile, and 
becomes a tributary of Castile. 1248 Surrender of Seville to Ferdinand. 
Other cities follow. 


1253 Muhammed founds the Alhambra at Granada. 
1254 Alfonso X of Castile conquers many Moorish cities in southern Spain. 


1261 Muhammed attempts to cast off the yoke of Castile, and encourages 
Andalusia and Murcia to rebel. 


1264 Peace made with Castile. Granada is again tributary. 


1266 Capture of Murcia by James I. All Spain is now Christian, except 
Granada. 


1273 The Merinids arrive in Spain, from Africa, to assist the Moors. Death 
of Muhammed. His son Muhammed II succeeds. He makes a treaty with 
Alfonso X of Castile. 


1275 Abu Yusuf, king of the Merinids, brings a large army to Spain. The 
Castilians and Aragonese are defeated, but Alfonso checks the conqueror. 


1278 The Merinids drive the remaining Almohads from Spain. 


1281 Alfonso allies himself with the Merinids to suppress a revolt in 
Castile. 


1285 Death of Abu Yusuf. 


1292 The Castilians take Tarifa, after defeating the Moorish fleet at 
Taugiers. 


1294 Unsuccessful attempt of the Moors to recapture Tarifa. The Merinids 
finally withdraw from Spain. 
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1302 Death of Muhammed. His son Muhammed (III) Abu Abdallah 
succeeds. 


1308 Capture of Gibraltar by Ferdinand IV of Castile. Treaty with the 
Granadans, who 


renounce some of their territory. 


1309 Revolt in Granada. Muhammed is compelled to resign the throne to 
his brother 


Nasir Abu Abdallah. The rebellion continues, and 1313 Nasir is deposed by 
his nephew Ismail Feraj. He has constant wars with the 


Christians. 1319 Great defeat of the Castilians in Granada. 


1325 Assassination of Ismail by one of his officers. His son Muhammed IV 
succeeds. 1328 Reduction of Baena by Muhammed. 1333 Muhammed 
obtains an army of Merinids from Africa, who retake Gibraltar. Alfonso 


XI attempts to retake. Muhammed comes to relieve the Merinids, but they 
assassinate him. His brother Yusuf Abul-Hagiag succeeds. 13-10 Yusuf 
besieges Tarifa, with the assistance of Merinid auxiliaries. Alfonso IV of 


Portugal, and Alfonso XI of Castile, relieve the town and administer a 
crushing* 


defeat to the Moors, on the river Guadacelito (Salado). 1343 Surrender of 
Algeciras to Alfonso of Castile, who makes ten years’ treaty of peace 


with Yusuf. 1354 Assassination of Yusuf by a madman, while at prayer. His 
son Muhammed V 


succeeds. 
1359 Muhammed deposed by his brother Ismail, and retires to Africa. 


1360 Abu Said, Ismail’s prime minister, murders him, and usurps the 
throne. 


1361 Muhammed returns to Spain, and applies to Peter the Cruel of Castile 
for support. 


1362 Murder of Abu Said while on an appealing visit to Peter. Muhammed 
regains the 


throne. 1370 Muhammed attacks Henry IV of Castile. 1376 Muhammed 
builds the great public hospital, and many other buildings, at Granada. 


1391 Death of Muhammed. His son Yusuf (IT) Abu Abdallah succeeds. 
1392 His son attempts to dethrone him. 


1396 Death of Yusuf. His younger son Muhammed VI succeeds, and exiles 
his rebellious 


elder brother. Muhammed wars his entire reign with the Christians. 1408 
Death of Muhammed. His exiled brother Yusuf III obtains the throne. This 
event 


marks the end of internal tranquillity in the kingdom, and the beginning of 
its 


downfall. 1423 Death of Yusuf . His son Muhammed (VII) Al-Haizar 
succeeds. Many revolts follow. 1426 Muhammed’s cousin Muhammed 
(VIII) Az-Zaguir deposes him and seizes the 


throne. 1428 Muhammed VIII put to death by the Christians and Africans. 
Muhammed VII is 


restored. 1431 Invasion of Granada by the Castilians. The Moors are 
defeated, whereat they depose 


Muhammed, and declare Yusuf Al-Hamar king. He dies in six months, and 


Muhammed is again restored. 1435 The Castilians again invade Granada, 
and take Huesca. 1445 Deposition of Muhammed by his nephew 
Muhammed Osmin. His entire reign is 


troubled by a rival claimant, his cousin, Muhammed b. Ismail, who has 
support of 


Juan IT of Castile. 1454 Muhammed (X) Ismail finally gets the throne from 
his cousin. He quarrels with 


the Castilians, who defeat him, and take the Ximena from him. 1466 Death 
of Muhammed. His son Mulei Ali Abul-Hassan succeeds. 1478 War with 
Castile renewed when Abul-Hassan refuses to pay tribute. 


1482 Disastrous defeats of the Moors. Alhama taken. Abul-Hassan’s son 
Abu Abdallah 


(Boabdil) revolts against him. 


1483 Slight gain of Abul-Hassan over the Christians. Abu Abdallah, 
encouraged by Ferdinand of Castile and Aragon in his rebellion, is 
proclaimed king by one faction. 


1484 Abul-Hassan compelled to resign his crown, and his brother Abdallah 
Az-Zagal is 


made king, as rival to Abu Abdallah. Ferdinand, taking advantage of this 
internal discord, makes great progress with his arms. 


1487 Surrender of Malaga to Ferdinand, after long siege and several defeats 
of Abdallah. 


Ferdinand takes other towns. 
1488 New Malaga surrenders to Ferdinand. 
1489 Surrender of Guadix, Almeria, and Baza. 


1490 Abdallah surrenders all his territories to Ferdinand. Abdallah still 
holds Granada. 


1491 Ferdinand begins siege of Granada. 


1492 Surrender of Granada. Abu Abdallah is pensioned, and returns to 
Africa. End of 


Mohammedan dominion in Spain. 
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THE FATIMITE DYNASTY OF EGYPT (908-1171 a.d.) 


Fatimites claim descent from Mohammed through his daughter Fatima wife 
of Ali, although their title to this claim is disputed. First to claim power is 
908 Obaid Allah, a pontiff of the Ismailian sect, who is proclaimed Al- 
Mahdi. Displaces Aglabitesin Kairwan. Makes his capital at Mahdiya, on 
the coast, to be safe from Berbers and to establish strong sea power. 
Fatimites oppose Aglabite emirs in Sicily. 


916 Fatimite and Aglabite contentions in Sicily enable Latins and Italians, 
in alliance 


with Byzantines, to drive Saracens out of Italy. 


917 Akhmed, Aglabite emir of Sicily, defeated at sea. Fatimites control 
Sicily. They 


attack Liguria, and take Genoa; attack Omayyads by sea @€@@ also come 
in contact with Omayyads on land. 


924 Fatimites conquer Fez, capital of Edrisites. Northern Africa, with 
exception of Egypt, under Fatimite rule ; Omayyads kept out during 
lifetime of Obaid Allah. When Fatimite capital is removed to Cairo, Jusuf b. 
Zairi is left as governor in this region. His descendants become 
independent, and rule until displaced by Almoravids. 


936 Death of Obaid Allah, succeeded by his son Abul-Kasim, who had 
conquered Alexandria in 919, but was soon driven out again. 


945 Al-Mansur succeeds his father Abul-Kasim ; makes friends with 
Arabian Shiites in Hedjaz and Yemen. 


953 Muiz ad-Din succeeds Al-Mansur. 


969 Sends army under Jauhar against Egypt ; enters Fostat. Becomes first 
Fatimite caliph in Egypt. Hedjaz and Yemen acknowledge his supremacy. 
Syria also added to his dominions. 


972 Fatimites found New Cairo. Great mosque Al-Azhar built, university of 
Egypt, still 


filled with students from all parts of the Mohammedan world. Soon after, 
Fatimite fleet meets Byzantine off Damascus, but no battle is fought. 


973 Caliph sends embassy to Otto the Great. Egypt invaded by Hassan, who 
is defeated. 975 Death of Muiz, succeeded by his son Al-Aziz. Jaufar sent 
against Iftikir, Turkish 


chief in Damascus ; is defeated, but Iftikir afterwards conquered by Aziz at 
Ramla. 


981 Fatimites take Damascus. 


982 Battle between Fatimites and Otto II in Calabria. Emperor defeated. 
996 Death of Aziz, succeeded by his son Al-Hakim. 


1006 Hisham, an Omayyad prince of Spain, invades Egypt ; at first 
successful, afterwards captured and put to death by caliph. 


1010 Hakim destroys Christian churches in Syria. Founds sect of Druses. Is 
murdered by his sister, who becomes regent, in 


1021 for his son Dhahir. Dhahir makes treaty with Byzantine Komanus 
Argyrus, permitting him to rebuild church in Jerusalem. From Dhahir’s 
reign dates decline of Fatimite power in Syria. 


1023 Aleppo taken by Salih ben Mardas, and Ramla by Hassan of the tribe 
of Tai. 


1036 Mustansir Abu Temim succeeds to caliphate. Aleppo retaken and 
Syria conquered. 


1058 Fatimite caliph publicly recognised caliph in Baghdad by Buyids. 
About this time occurs persecution of Christians in Alexandria. 


1060 Beginning of Norman conquest in Sicily. 

1061 Commencement of struggle between blacks and Turks in Egypt. 
1069 Great famine in Egypt, followed by pestilence. Nasir ad-Daulah 
(Turk) conquers caliph, who is only nominal ruler thereafter till death of 
Nasir (1072). 

1071 Aleppo recognises Alp Arslan. All Syria taken by Turkomans. 


1072 Assassination of Nasir. Gemali, general and governor of Damascus, 
recalled. 


1076 Egypt invaded by Turkomans, Kurds, and Arabs, under Aksis ; routed 
in second battle 


by Gemali. 1086 Mahdiya captured and burned by Pisans and Genoese. 
1090 Last Sicilian town surrenders to Normans. 1094 Death of Mustansir, 
succeeded by his son Mustali Abul-Kasim. Government in 


hands of Afdal, son of Gemali. In his reign occurs First Crusade. 


1098 Jerusalem, taken by Afdal from Turks, a few months later yields to 
crusaders. 


1099 Fatimite army under Afdal defeated at Askalon. 


1101 Death of Mustali, succeeded by his son Emir, aged five years. Country 
governed by Afdal until Emir reaches majority, when he puts Afdal to 
death. Baldwin takes Ptolemais. 


1104 Baldwin takes Tripolis. 


1129 Emir put to death by partisans of Afdal, whose son Abu Ali Akhmed 
usurps government, making Hafidh, grandson of Mustansir, nominal caliph. 
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1149 Dhafir, son of Hafidh, succeeds to caliphate. After short reign, on 
account of his 


licentiousness is in 1154 assassinated by his vizir. Succeeded by Al-Faiz, 
only five years old. Reign filled 


with contentions of rival vizirs. 1160 Death of Faiz, succeeded by Adid, 
grandson of Hafidh, and last of Fatimite caliphs. 


Contentions of vizirs continue. 


1162 Adil, son of Adid, dispossesses Shawir of his government in Upper 
Egypt. Shawir 


marches against Adil, kills him, and makes himself vizir in his place. Is put 
to flight by Al-Dirgham, and takes refuge with Nur ad -Din. 


1163 Nur ad-Din sends army under Shirkuh to reinstate Shawir. Dirgham 
defeated, and 


Shawir restored. He soon throws off allegiance to Nur ad-Din, and allies 
himself with crusaders. Shirkuh withdraws. 


1165 Nur ad-Din again sends Shirkuh to Egypt with a great army, 
accompanied by Saladin. Battle at Al-Babain, victory of invaders. 
Alexandria falls into their hands. Crusaders oppose them ; Adid beseeches 
aid from Nur ad-Din. Shirkuh sent again. Shirkuh and Saladin enter Cairo. 
Shirkuh appointed vizir by Adid ; on his death, succeeded 


1169 by Saladin as vizir. 


1171 Adid’s name suppressed in prayers, by order of Nur ad-Din. Adid dies 
without knowing of his degradation. 


THE KINGDOM OF ARMENIA (189 b.c-1375 a.d.) 


The Armenians throw off the Macedonian yoke in 317 b.c, choosing 
Ardvates as king. 


He dies about 284, and the country returns to Seleucid rule. In 189 B.C. 
(according 


to Roman historians), after the defeat of Antiochus the Great by Rome, 
Artaxias 


or Ardashes and Zadriades, the governors of Armenia Major and Armenia 
Minor 


respectively, become independent kings with the connivance of Rome. 
Artaxias B.C. rules at Artaxata. Hannibal takes refuge at his court. 166 
Antiochus IV takes Artaxias prisoner, but restores him to his kingdom. 149 


According to Armenian historians Mithridates I of Parthia establishes his 
brother 


Valarsaces (Waharshag) on the Armenian throne and the Arsacid dynasty of 


Armenia is founded. Following the Armenian king list 127 Arshag I 
succeeds his father. 114 Artaces succeeds his father. 94 Tigranes I (II) 
succeeds his father. He is the next king mentioned by Roman 


historians. He is put on the disputed throne by Mithridates II the Great of 
Parthia. 


Tigranes removes the capital to Tigranscerta, and conquers Lesser Armenia 
and 


many Parthian provinces. He assumes the title ” King of Kings.” 83 
Tigranes makes himself master of the whole of Syria, having been invited 
by the 


Syrians to put an end to the civil strife among the Seleucid princes. 76 
Tigranes’ father-in-law Mithridates the Great of Pontus instigates him to 
invade 


Cappadocia. 69 Tigranes refuses to surrender Mithridates to the Romans. 
War with Rome results, 


and Lucullus defeats him at Tigranscerta. 66 Tigranes surrenders his 
conquests to Pompey. Armenia becomes a vassal state of 


Rome. The Parthian monarch recovers the title ” King of Kings.” 64 Defeat 
of Tigranes by Phraates III of Parthia. Pompey settles their dispute. 56 
Death of Tigranes. His son Artavasdes I succeeds. He is the ally of Rome in 


Crassus’ campaign against the Parthians. 36 Artavasdes joins the Romans in 
the campaign against Artavasdes of Media. He 


deserts Antony and the expedition fails. 34 In revenge Antony proceeds 
against Artavasdes and captures him. His son Artaxias 


II is placed on the throne. He is defeated by the Romans and flees to 
Parthia. He 


soon recovers the throne and massacres all the Romans in Armenia. 20 The 
discontented Armenians complain to Augustus about Artaxias and ask that 
his 

brother Tigranes, then at Rome, be made their king. Tiberius Nero is sent 


after 


Artaxias, who is murdered by his relatives, and Tigranes II (III) is crowned 
by 


Tiberius. After a short reign Tigranes is succeeded by his son Tigranes III 
(IV). 


The land is full of civil discord. 6 Augustus places Tigranes’ brother 
Artavasdes II on the Armenian throne. 5 Tigranes recovers his kingdom. 
Both kings seem to rule simultaneously. They are 


finally driven out, 
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2 Ariobazanes or, according to some historians, Tigranes IV (V) is placed 
by Augustus a.d. on the disputed throne. He may have been a Mede or 
perhaps an Armenian exile. 2 Death of Ariobazanes. Erato, probably widow 
of Tigranes III (IV), succeeds. 4 According to Armenian historians a son of 
Ariobazanes (Artavasdes III) takes the 


throne from Erato, but she regains it in a few months. After Erato’s death or 


deposition (date uncertain) and a short interregnum, 16 Vonones the exiled 
monarch of Parthia is chosen king, but Tiberius persuades him to 


retire to Syria. 18 Artaxias III chosen king after a short interregnum. He is 
succeeded by (date 


unknown) Arsaces I, placed on the throne by his father Artabanus III of 
Parthia. 35 Death of Arsaces through treachery of Mithridates, brother of 
Pharasmanes king of 


Iberia. Mithridates invades Armenia, and Tiberius gives him the throne. 


Caligula summons him to Rome, imprisons him, but restores him about 47. 
52 Mithridates slain by his nephew Rhadamistus of Iberia. 54 Vologases I 
of Parthia expels Rhadamistus and makes his own brother Tiridates I 


king. 58 Corbulo drives out Tiridates I and puts Tigranes V (VI) Herodes 
the Cappadocian on 


the throne. 61 Vologases crowns Tiridates king of Armenia and proceeds 
against Tigranes. 66 Tiridates goes to Rome to receive the crown as a gift 
from Nero. Meanwhile, Ero— 


rant, of the younger Arsacid branch, has established himself, about 58, over 
a large 


portion of Armenia. He is the contemporary of Tiridates, and after the 
latter’s 


death, probably rules the whole country. He cedes Edessa and Mesopotamia 
to the 


Romans. 78 Exeardes, son of Pacorus II of Parthia, is appointed to the 
throne. He is several 


times driven out, but always manages to recover his throne. 112 Osroes, 
brother of Mithridates VI of Parthia, expels Exeardes and makes 
Parthamasiris, another son of Pacorus, king, for which act Trajan invades 
Armenia. 


Parthamasiris is humbled. 117 Trajan appoints Parthamaspates, son of 
Oroes, king. He is expelled, and recovers 


the kingdom from Hadrian. He is succeeded by his son, Achaemenides, and 
he in 


turn by Soemus or Sohaemus. 


162 Vologases III of Parthia expels Sohaemus, who is friendly to Rome, and 
makes 


Pacorus king. 


163 or 164 Sohagmus restored by the Romans, and is succeeded (date 
unknown) by his son, 


Sanatruces or Sanadrug, who is established on the throne by Septimius 
Severus. 212 Caracalla seizes Sanatruces. 


Armenian historians speak of a Chosroes I, the Great, who rules about this 
time, but 


the Romans do not mention him. Sanatruces seems to have been followed 
by 
Vologases, his son. and he in turn by his son Tiridates II, who escapes from 


the 


Romans to Vologases V of Parthia, about 227. His successor is Arsaces I], 
brother 


of Artabanus IV of Parthia. He wars against Ardashir, the Sassanid. 258 
Sapor I of Persia puts Artavasdes III on the Armenian throne. 285 About 
this date Tiridates III, the rightful heir of the throne and a Christian, is 


established by Diocletian. Narseh expels him after a few years, and this 
brings on 


a war between Persia and Rome. Tiradates is restored. 341 Probably at this 
date Arsaces III ascends the throne, after his father, Tiridates III, 


has been imprisoned by Sapor II of Persia. He assists Sapor in his wars with 
Rome, 


and then allies himself with Rome. 363 Arsaces deserts the Romans in the 
siege of Ctesiphon. He is seized by Sapor, and 


imprisoned. Sapor puts Aspacures on the throne, but Para, son of Arsaces, 
is also 


acknowledged king, with the help of the Romans. 374 or 377 Valens, 
dissatisfied with Para, has him put to death. Para’s nephew, Arsaces 


IV, succeeds, together with a brother, Valarsaces II, who dies soon. Arsaces 
proves 


so weak a ruler that Theodosius the Great and Sapor III decide to divide the 


kingdom. 387 or 390 Division of Armenia between Rome and Persia. 
Arsaces continues to reign in 


the Roman dominions. Sapor gives his (the eastern) portion to a Persian 
noble, 


Khosrau. or Chosroes. 389 Death of Arsaces IV. Theodosius confers his 
portion upon his general, Casavon. 


who plots with Chosroes to bring all Armenia under Roman dominion. 
Bahrain IV 


of Persia seizes Choroes and 392 puts the latter’s brother, Bahrain Sapor, on 
the vassal throne of eastern Armenia. 


414 Chosroes restored by Yezdegerd I. 


415 Death of Chosroes. Yezdegerd’s son, Sapor, becomes king. 
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419 Death of Sapor. Interregnum until 


422 when Artasires, son of Bahram Sapor, is appointed king by Bahram V. 


429 The Armenian nobles apply to Bahram to remove Artasires. The 
Persian king decides to make Armenia a province, and deposes Artasires. 
Henceforth the province is known as Pers-Armenia. From 429 to 632 
Armenia is ruled by Persian governors, who are remarkable chiefly for their 
cruel attempts to subvert Christianity. 


632 Heraclius restores Armenia to the Roman Empire, but in 
636 it passes under Mohammedan rule. 


885 The caliph Mutamid crowns Ashod I, one of the Bagratid family, king 
of Armenia. He rules in central and northern Armenia, and founds a dynasty 
that lasts until the assassination of Kagig II, in 1079, when the kingdom is 
incorporated with the Byzantine Empire. 


908 The Ardzurian family, claiming to be descendants of Sennacherib, 
founds a dynasty in the province of Vashpuragan, or Van. Kagig is crowned 
by the caliph Mutadir, and the family rules until 1080. 


962-1080 The Bagratids found and rule a dynasty in Kars. 


962 The Bagratids found a dynasty in Georgia, which continues until that 
country is absorbed by Russia, in 1801. 


984-1085 The Meravind dynasty of Kurds rules the country west of Lake 
Van. 1080 Rhupen, a relative of Kagig II, the last Bagratid king of Armenia, 
founds the kingdom of Lesser Armenia. It allies itself with the crusaders. 
Among the kings is 1224 Hayton I. 


Some of the kings are Latin princes, who are trying to make their subjects 
conform to the Roman church, break up the country into discordant 
factions, until 1375 it is conquered by the caliph of Egypt. King Leo VI, the 
last king of Armenia, is driven out, and dies at Paris in 1393. 


CHAPTER I THE PARTHIAN EMPIRE 


[250 b.c. -228 a.d.] 


The battle of Arbela (331 B.C.) made Alexander the heir of the Persian 
Empire. In the volumes devoted to Grecian history we have shown how he 
verified his claims of conquest, subdivided his empire among satraps of his 
own appointment, and left the enormous heritage, when he died, to “the best 
man.” It was further shown how no one man among the generals of the 
Alexandrian school could prove himself the best man, and how, in 
consequence, the empire fell into a chaos of civil wars until at last certain 
major divisions assumed a particularly definite form @€@ among them 
the Ptolemaic Egypt, and the Iran of Seleucus and his family the Seleucidre, 
among whom the name Antiochus frequently appears, the city of Antioch in 
Syria being taken as a capital. The degeneracy of these rulers was the 
opportunity of the obscure race of Parthians, who, with qualities and 
customs that in many ways remind one of the American Indian, rose to a 
power so great that under the first Caesars the Romans thought of them as 
dividing the power of the world with Rome. 


The only continuous ancient history of this race is that of Justin, which ends 
with the year 9 B.C. and shows a gap between 94 and 55 B.C. We quote this 
unique account entire ; but the reader is cautioned that it is not to be given 
full credence everywhere : it is introductory to the more critical modern 
account that follows. @@ 


Justin’s Account of the Parthians 


The Parthians, who are now in possession of the empire of the East, having, 
as it were, divided the world with the Romans, came originally from 
Scythian exiles. This too is evident from their name : for in the Scythian 
language the word Parthi signifies exiles. This nation, in the times both of 
the Assyrians and Medes, was the obscurest in the East. Afterwards too, 
when the em-pire of the East was transferred from the Medes to the 


Persians, they were an easy prey to the conquerors, like a vulgar herd 
without a name. At last, 
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they came under the Macedonian yoke, when they carried their triumphant 
arms into these parts of the world ; so that it is really strange that they 
should have arrived to such power as to rule over those nations, whose 
slaves they had formerly been. 


Being thrice attacked by the Romans, under the conduct of their greatest 
generals, in the most flourishing times of the republic, they alone of all 
nations were not only a match for them, but came off victorious ; yet 
perhaps it was still a greater glory for them to be able to rise, amidst the 
Assyrian, Median, and Persian kingdoms, so famous of old, and the most 
opulent empire of Bactria, consisting of a thousand cities, than that they 
defeated a people that came from so remote a part of the world ; especially 
when at that time they were incessantly alarmed by the Scythians and their 
other neighbours, and exposed to so many uncertainties of war. They being 
forced to 


leave Scythia by seditions at home did, by stealth, possess themselves of the 
deserts between Hyrcania, the Dahse, the Arians, the Spartans, and 
Margians. After which, their neighbours not resisting at first, they at last, in 
spite of their oj)position, when they came too late to hinder them, so far 
extended their frontiers that they not only took possession of vast plains, but 
also of craggy hills and steep mountains. And hence it comes that the heat 
and cold are excessive in several provinces of Parthia ; for the snow is 
troublesome in the mountainous parts, and the heat in the plains. 


THEIR CUSTOMS 


This nation was under kingly government, after their revolt from the 
Macedonian Empire. With them the chiefs of the populace were next in 
power to the king. Out of them were chosen their generals in war and their 
governors in peace. Their language is a mixture of the Median and 
Scythian, borrowing words from both. Their habit was formerly very 
particular ; but after they were increased in power, it was like that of the 
Medes, full flowing and thin. They are armed like the Scythians, from 
whom they are descended. Their armies are not, like those of other nations, 
composed wholly of freemen, but chiefly of slaves ; the numbers of which 
increase prodigiously, none having the power of manumitting. They treat 
these with as much care as their children, and teach them with great 
industry both riding and shooting. Everyone furnishes his prince with 
horsemen, in proportion to his ability. To conclude, when fifty thousand 
horsemen met Antony, upon his attacking the Parthians, four hundred of 
them only were freemen. They are ignorant of the art of besieging towns, or 
of engaging in close fight. They fight on horseback, sometimes advancing, 
and sometimes turning back upon their enemies. They often counterfeit 
flight, that they may have an advantage of their pursuers, less upon their 
guard. The signal for battle is not given by trumpet, but by drum. They do 
not hold 
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out long in fight ; and indeed it would be impossible to stand before them, if 
their perseverance was equal to the fury of their onset. For the most part, 
they quit the battle in the very heat of an engagement, and on the sudden 
renew it with great vehemence ; so that one is in greatest danger from them 
when he thinks he has conquered them. A sort of strong coats, made of little 


plates, in the fashion of feathers, are used by them, to cover both them and 
their horses. They use no gold nor silver, but only in their arms. 


Each particular man was allowed to have several wives, for the pleasure of 
variety; and they punish no crime so severely as adultery. To prevent it, they 
not only exclude their women from their feasts, but forbid them the very 
sight of men. They eat no flesh, but what they take by hunting. They ride on 
horseback at all times ; on horse they go to feasts ; pay civilities, public and 
private; march out, stand still, traffic, converse. This, in fine, is the 
difference between slaves and freemen, that the slaves go on foot, the 
freemen on horseback. Their common way of sepulture is being devoured 
by dogs or birds, and after that, burying the bare bones in the ground. In 
their superstition and worship of the gods, the principal veneration is paid to 
rivers. 


The nation is naturally proud, treacherous, seditious, and insolent; for a 
boisterous rough behaviour they think manly. Gentleness, they think, 
belongs to women, as their character. They are restless to be engaged in 
some quarrel, at home or abroad; taciturn by temper, and more ready to act 
than speak; wherefore they conceal their good or bad fortune by their 
silence. They are strictly subject to their princes, not out of duty however 
but through fear. They are much addicted to lust, though very temperate in 
their diet; and they pay no more regard to their word, than suits with their 
interest. 


SELEUCUS AND ARSACES 


After the death of Alexander the Great, when the kingdoms of the East were 
divided amongst his successors, because none of the Macedonians would 
condescend to accept of the kingdom of the Parthians, it was delivered to 
Stasanor, a foreign ally. And afterwards, when the Macedonians were 
involved in a civil war, they, with the rest of the nations of upper Asia, 
followed Eumenes; and when he was defeated, they went over to 
Antigonus. After him, they were under Nicator Seleucus; and soon after, 
under Antiochus and his successors ; from whose grandson Seleucus they 
first revolted in the First Punic War, when L. Manlius Vulso and M. Atilius 
Regulus were consuls. The divisions of the two brothers, Seleucus and 
Antiochus, procured them an immunity for this revolt, who during their 


contentions to wrest the sceptre out of one another’s hands, neglected to 
pursue the revolters. At the same time Theodotus too, the governor of the 
thousand cities of Bactria, revolted, and commanded himself to be called 
king; which example all the Eastern nations soon followed, and shook off 
the Macedonian yoke. 


There was, at this time, one Arsaces, a man of tried valour, though of 
uncertain extraction. He, being accustomed to live by robbery and plunder, 
having heard that Seleucus had been overthrown by the Gauls in Asia, 
fearing the king no longer, entered the country of the Parthians with a band 
of robbers, defeated and killed Andragoras his lieutenant, and seized the 
government of the whole country. Not long after, he likewise made himself 
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master of Hyrcania; and being now in possession of two kingdoms, he 
raised a great army, for fear of Seleucus and Theodotus king of the 
Bactrians. But being soon delivered from his fears by the death of 
Theodotus, he made peace and entered into an alliance with his son, who 
was likewise named Theodotus : and not long after, engaging with King 
Seleucus, who came to punish the revolters, he had a victory ; and this day 
the Parthians observe ever since with great solemnity, as the 
commencement of their liberty. 


Some new disturbances obliging Seleucus to return into Asia, some respite 
was by this means given to Arsaces, who took this opportunity to establish 
the Parthian government, levy soldiers, fortify castles, and secure the 
fidelity of his cities. He built a city too, called Dara, upon the mountain 
Zapaorte-non ; which was so situated that no city could be stronger or 
pleasanter. For it was so environed with rough rocks on all sides, that it 
needed no garrison to defend it ; and so fertile was the adjacent soil, that it 
was abundantly furnished with all necessaries by its own riches. Then there 


were in such plenty woods and fountains, that there was never any scarcity 
of water; and it had vast store of game. Thus Arsaces, having at once 
acquired and established a kingdom, was no less memorable among the 
Parthians than Cyrus among the Persians, Alexander among the 
Macedonians, or Romulus among the Romans ; and he died in a good old 
age. To his memory the Parthians paid this honour, that from him they 
called all their kings by the name of Arsaces. His son and successor in the 
kingdom, who was Arsaces by name, fought with great bravery against 
Antiochus the son of Seleucus, who came against him with a hundred 
thousand foot and twenty thousand horse ; and at last made an alliance with 
him. The third king of the Parthians was Priapatius ; but he too was named 
Arsaces ; for, as was said above, they called all their kings by that name, as 
the Romans do theirs Csesar and Augustus. He died, after he had reigned 
fifteen years, leaving two sons, Mithridates and Phraates, the elder of 
whom, Phraates, being according to the custom of this nation heir of the 
kingdom, subdued by his arms the Mardians, a strong nation, and died not 
long after, leaving several sons behind him, whom he passed by, and left his 
kingdom to his brother Mithridates, a man of uncommon abilities ; judging 
that more was due to the name of king than that of father; and that he ought 
to prefer the interest of his country to the grandeur of his children. 


Almost at the same time, as Mithridates among the Parthians so Eucratides 
amongst the Bactrians, both princes of great merit, began to reign. But the 
uncommon good fortune of the Parthians brought them, under this monarch, 
to the highest pitch of greatness. The Bactrians, on the other hand, being 
distressed by several wars, not only lost their sovereignty, but their liberty; 
for being exhausted by wars with the Sogdians, Drangians, and Indians, 
were, like a people quite enfeebled and expiring, subdued by the Persians, 
who had been a little before much weaker than they. However, Eucratides 
carried on many wars with great vigour ; and though his losses had much 
weakened him, yet being besieged by Demetrius, king of the Indians, with 
only three hundred soldiers he made continual sallies, and so fatigued the 
enemy, consisting of forty thousand men, that he obliged them to raise the 
siege. Wherefore, being delivered from the siege, in the fifth month he 
reduced India under his power; but in his return from thence, he was 
assassinated by his son, whom he had made his partner in the kingdom ; 
who was so far from concealing the parricide that, as if he had killed an 


enemy and not his father, he drove his chariot through his blood, and 
ordered his body to be thrown out unburied. During these transactions in 
Bactria, a War 
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broke out between the Parthians and the Medes. After the success of this 
war had for some time been various, victory at last fell to the Parthians. 
Mithridates, enforced with this addition to his strength, set Bacasis over 
Media, and went himself into Hyrcania ; from whence returning, he made 
war upon the king of the Elymseans; and, after the conquest of him, he 
added this nation likewise to his dominions; and so extended the Parthian 
Empire from Mount Caucasus as far as the river Euphrates, by reducing 
many nations under his yoke. After this, being seized with an illness, he 
died in an honourable old age, not at all inferior in glory to his great- 
grandfather Arsaces. 


After the death of Mithridates, king of Parthia, Phraates his son succeeded 
to the kingdom ; who being resolved to revenge himself upon Antiochus for 
attacking the kingdom of Parthia, was recalled by disturbances from 
Scythia, to defend his own country. For the Scythians, being invited by 
promises to assist the Parthians against Antiochus, king of Syria, having 
arrived after the war was ended, were frustrated of their promised reward, 
under the idle pretence of their coming too late ; and it made the Scythians 
so angry that they should have had so long a march for nothing, that they 
demanded either pay for their trouble or that some other enemy should be 
allotted them. The haughty reply given to this demand so enraged them, that 
they began to ravage the country of the Parthians. 


Wherefore Phraates, marching against them, left one Hymerus, who had 
recommended himself to his favour by prostituting the bloom of his youth 
to his infamous lust, the care of his kingdom in his absence. This governor, 
forgetting his past life and the trust he was charged with, miserably 
harassed the Babylonians, and many other cities, by his tyrannical cruelties. 


But Phraates himself carried along with him to the war an army of Greeks, 
which he had taken in the war against Antiochus, and treated with great 
pride and barbarity ; not at all considering that their hatred to him was so far 
from being lessened by their captivity, that they were rather more 
exasperated against him by the indignity of the outrages they had suffered. 
Wherefore, when they saw the army of the Parthians give ground, they 
joined their arms with those of the enemy, and executed their long wished- 
for revenge for their captivity by the bloody havoc they made on the 
Parthian army, and by the death of King Phraates himself. 


Artabanus his uncle was made king in his room ; but the Scythians being 
content with victory, having laid waste Parthia, returned home. But 
Artabanus, in a war made upon the Thogarians, received a wound in his 
arm, of which he died immediately. He was succeeded by his son 
Mithridates, to whom his exploits gained the surname of Great ; for, being 
fired with a brave emulation of his forefathers, he surpassed their fame by 
the greatness of his soul. Accordingly, he carried on many wars against his 
neighbours with signal gallantry, and added many provinces to the Parthian 
Empire. Not satisfied with this, he often had war with the Scythians ; and 
by the victories he obtained over them revenged the injury his father had 
received from them. At last, he employed his arms against Ortoadistes, king 
of the Armenians. 


WARS WITH ROME 


After the war of Armenia, Mithridates, king of the Parthians, was banished 
his kingdom for his cruelty, by the Parthian senate. Orodes his brother, 
having possessed himself of the vacant throne, besieged Babylon, to which 
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by famine, to surrender. Mithridates, relying upon his being so nearly 
related to Orodes, voluntarily gave himself up to him ; but Orodes, 


considering him rather as an enemy than a brother, commanded him to be 
killed in his own presence ; and after these things carried on a war with the 
Romans, and cut to pieces their general Crassus, together with his son and 
all his army. His son Pacorus being sent to pursue the remainder of the 
Roman war, after he had performed very great actions in Syria was recalled 
by his father, who was become jealous of him. In his absence, the Parthian 
army left in Syria was cut off, with its commanders, by Cassius, paymaster 
to Crassus. 


Not long after this, the civil wars between Caesar and Pompey broke out, in 
which the Parthians declared for the latter, because of the friendship 
contracted with him in the Mithridatic War and because of Crassus’ death, 
whose son they had heard was of Caesar’s party, who they made no doubt 
would revenge his father, if Caesar proved conqueror. Wherefore Pompey’s 
party having lost the day, they both sent assistance to Cassius and Brutus 
against Augustus and Antony ; and after the war was over, under their 
leader Pacorus, making an alliance with Labienus, they laid waste Syria and 
Asia ; and with a mighty force attacked the camp of Ventidius, who, in the 
absence of Pacorus, had routed the Parthian armies, as Cassius had done 
before him. But Ventidius, counterfeiting fear, kept himself a long time in 
his camp, and for some time suffered the Parthians to insult him. At last, he 
sent out some of his legions against the enemy, now grown secure and off 
their guard and full of joy, who, not able to resist them, fled several ways. 
Pacorus imagining that the victorious legions had pursued the fliers too far, 
attacked Ventidius’ camp, as if there had been none left to defend it. Upon 
this, the Roman general drew out the rest of his legions, killed Pacorus upon 
the spot, and put the whole army of the Parthians to the sword, who never 
received so great a blow in any of their wars. 


When this news came to Parthia, Orodes, the father of Pacorus, who a little 
before had heard that his troops had ravaged Syria, and conquered Asia, and 
had boasted of his son as conqueror of the Romans, hearing on a sudden of 
his son’s death and entire defeat of his army, was struck with grief that 
threw him into a frenzy. For during several days he would speak to nobody ; 
so that he seemed to be dumb ; nor would he take any refreshment. And 
when his grief, at last, had found a vent, he called incessantly upon Pacorus 
; Pacorus he fancied to appear to him, to speak to him, to stand with him, 


and be heard by him. Sometimes he mournfully bewailed himself as lost ; 
then, after long mourning, another care seized this miserable old man, and 
that was, whom of his thirty sons he should declare his successor in the 
room of Pacorus. His many concubines, by whom he had so many sons, 
being each concemed for her own, laid all of them very close siege to the 
king, each in favour of her own ; but the fate of Parthia, in which country it 
is now be-come customary to have princes stained with the blood of their 
fathers and brothers, would so have it that the choice fell upon the 
wickedest of them all, Phraates too by name. 


Wherefore he immediately killed his father, thinking he would never die. 
He likewise killed all his thirty brothers. Neither did his cruelty stop there : 
for finding he was hated by the nobility for his daily barbarities, he ordered 
his son, who was almost grown up to the years of maturity, to be slain ; that 
there might none be left to be proclaimed king. Antony made war upon him 
with sixteen very able legions, because he had furnished assistance against 
him and Caesar ; but being sadly mauled in several battles, he fled 
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from Parthia. This victory making Phraates insupportably insolent and 
cruel, he was forced by his people into banishment. After he had for a long 
time wearied the neighbouring states, and at last the Scythians too, with his 
importunity, he was restored to his kingdom by a powerful assistance from 
the Scythians. In his absence, the Parthians had made one Tiridates their 
king, who hearing of the approach of the Scythians, fled with a great body 
of his friends to Csesar, at that time waging war with Spain, bringing the 
youngest son of Phraates as hostage to Caesar, whom being negligently 
guarded he had stolen away. Upon this news, Phraates immediately sent 
ambassadors to Csesar, and demanded that his son, together with his vassal 
Tiridates, should be sent back to him. 


Csesar, having given audience to the ambassadors of Phraates and heard the 
reasons of Tiridates, who desired to be restored to his crown, declaring that 


the kingdom of Parthia would be in a manner subject to the Romans if he 
held it from them, said that he would neither surrender Tiridates to the 
Parthians, nor give assistance to Tiridates against the Parthians. However, 
that he might not seem to refuse them everything they demanded, he sent 
Phraates his son to him, without any ransom, and ordered a handsome 
maintenance for Tiridates, so long as he had a mind to continue amongst the 
Romans. After this, the Spanish War being ended, when he came into Syria 
to settle the state of the East, Phraates was afraid that he might have some 
designs upon Parthia. Wherefore the prisoners who had been taken at the 
defeat of Crassus and Antony were gathered together, and they, together 
with the military standards either of them had lost, were sent back to 
Augustus. Nor was this all, but the sons and grandsons of Phraates were 
likewise delivered as hostages to Augustus. And thus Augustus did more by 
the terror of his name than any other general could have done by his arms.& 


Modern Accounts of Parthia 


This is the history of the Parthians as given by Justin in his abridgement of 
the lost work of Trogus Pompeius. Later investigations and criticism have 
thrown a little light on various portions of the history, and from the point 
where Justin grows briefest other Roman historians took up the chronicles 
of the Parthians with avid interest. The study of coins has also been of 
invaluable aid. It has seemed better to give Justin’s account in its original 
fluency without interpolating criticisms here and there. Now, however, we 
must make a brief presentation of Parthian history from the start in a 
modern view.a 


THE PARTHIAN EMPIRE 


Hellenism made no deep impression on Iran as on the West, nor did the 
loose-jointed empire attain to anything higher than a Hellenistic 
reproduction of the kingdom of the Achsemenians. Even in the fragmentary 
records that we possess we hear from the first of rebellions little favourable 
to consolidation of the realm ; Seleucus, like Alexander, still had an army of 
Macedonians and Persians together, while the later Seleucids, at least in 
their western wars, used natives sparingly and only as bowmen, slingers, or 


the like, and preferred for these services the wild desert and mountain tribes 
of Iran. 
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Under the weak Antiochus II northeastern Iran was lost to the empire. 
While the Seleucids were busy elsewhere, probably in the long war with 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, which occupied Antiochus’ later years, Diodotus, 
viceroy of Bactria, took the title of king. The new kingdom included 
Sogdiana and Margiana from the first, while the rest of the East, with a 
single exception scarcely noticed at the time, adhered to the Seleucids. Now 
the formation of a strong local kingdom, heartily supported by the Greek 
colonies and likely to control the neighbouring nomads and strictly to 
protect its own frontiers, was by no means agreeable to the chief of the 
desert tribes who, like the modern Turkomans, had been wont to pillage the 
settled lands and raise blackmail with little hindrance from the weak and 
distant central authority at Antioch. Accordingly two brothers, Arsaces and 
Tiridates > whose tribe, the Parnians, a subdivision of the Dahse, had 
hitherto pastured their flocks in Bactria on the banks of the Ochus @@@ 
moved west into Seleucid territory near Parthia. An insult offered to the 
younger brother by the satrap Pherecles moved them to revolt ; Pherecles 
was Slain, and Parthia freed from the Macedonians. 


ARSACES AND THE ARSACIDS 


Arsaces was then proclaimed first king of Parthia (250 B.C.). Such is the 
later official tradition, and we possess no other account of the beginnings of 
the Arsacid dynasty. But when the official account transforms Arsaces, who 
according to genuine tradition was the leader of a robber horde and of 
uncertain descent, into a Bactrian, the descendant of Phriapites son of 
Artaxerxes IT (who was called Arsaces before his accession), and makes 
him conspire with his brother and five others, like the seven who slew the 
false Smerdis, we detect the invention of a period when the Arsacids had 
entered on the inheritance of the Achsemenians, and imitated the order of 


their court. The seven conspirators are the heads of the seven noble houses 
to whom, be-yond doubt, the Karen, the Suren, and the Aspahapet 
belonged. And further, genuine tradition does not know the first Arsaces as 
king of Parthia at all, and as late as 105 B.C. the Parthians themselves 
reckoned the year (autumn) 248-247 B.C. as the first of their empire. But 
248 B.C. is the year in which Arsaces I is said to have been killed, after a 
reign of two years, and succeeded by his brother ; who, like all subsequent 
kings of the line, took the throne name of Arsaces. 


The first Arsaces must have existed, for he appears as deified on the reverse 
of his brother’s drachmae, but he was not king of Parthia. Nay, we have 
authentic record that even in the epoch-year 248-247 B.C., the year of the 
accession of Tiridates, Parthia was still under the Seleucids. These 
contradictions are solved by a notice of Isidore of Charax, which names a 
city Asaak, not in Parthia but northwest of it, in the neighbouring Astauene, 
where Arsaces was proclaimed king and where an everlasting fire was kept 
burning. This, therefore, was the first seat of the monarchy, and Pherecles 
was presumably satrap of Astauene, not eparch of Parthia. 


The times were not favourable for the reduction of the rebels. When 
Antiochus II died, the horrors that accompanied the succession of his son 
Seleucus (IT) Callinicus (246-226 B.C.) gave the king of Egypt the pretext 
for a war, in which he overran almost the whole lands of the Seleucids as 
far as Bactria. Meantime a civil war was raging between Seleucus and his 
brother Antiochus Hierax, whom the Galatians supported, and at the great 
battle of Ancyra in 242 or 241 B.C. Seleucus was totally defeated and 
thought to be slain. 
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At this news Arsaces Tiridates, whom the genuine tradition still represents 
as a brave robber-chief, broke into Parthia at the head of the Parnians, slew 
the Macedonian eparch Andragoras, and took possession of the province. 
These Parnian Dahse, in consequence of eternal dissensions, had migrated 


at a remote date to Hyrcania and the desert adjoining the Caspian. Here, and 
in great measure even after they conquered Parthia, they retained the 
peculiarities of Scythian nomads. 


PARTHIAN CUSTOMS 


The common tradition connects the migration with the conquests of the 
Scythian king Iandysus, a contemporary of Sesostris [Ramses II]. It adds 
that Parthian means “fugitive” or “exile” (Zend, peretu). But the name 
Parthava is found on the inscriptions of Darius long before the immigration 
of the Parnians. The Parthian language is described as a sort of compound 
between Median and Scythian ; and, since the name of the Dahae and those 
of their tribes show that they belong to the nomads of Iranian kin, who in 
antiquity were widely spread from the Jaxartes as far as the steppes of south 
Russia, we must conclude that the mixed language arose by the action and 
reaction of two Iranian dialects, that of the Parthians and that of their 
masters. Their nomad costume the Parnians in Parthia gradually gave up for 
the Median dress, but they kept their old war-dress, the characteristic scale- 
armour completely covering man and horse. The founder of the empire 
appears on coins in this dress, with the addition of a short mantle ; and so 
again does Mithridates II. The hands and feet alone are unprotected by mail 
; shoes with laces, and a conical helmet with flaps to protect the neck and 
ears, complete the costume. 


The conquerors of Parthia continued to be a nation of cavalry ; to walk on 
foot was a shame for a free man ; the national weapon was the bow, and 
their way of fighting was to make a series of attacks, separated by a 
simulated flight, in which the rider discharged his shafts backwards. Many 
habits of the life they had led in the desert were retained, and the Parthian 
rulers never lost connection with the nomad tribes on their frontiers, among 
whom several Arsacids found temporary refuge. Gradually, of course, the 
rulers were assimilated to their subjects ; the habitual faithlessness and 
other qualities ascribed to the Parthians by the Romans are such as are 
common to all Iranians. The origin of the Parthian power naturally 
produced a rigid aristocratic system : a few freemen governed a vast 
population of bondsmen; manumission was forbidden, or rather was 
impossible, since social condition was fixed by descent ; the ten thousand 


horsemen who followed Surenas into battle were all his serfs or slaves, and 
of the fifty thousand cavalry who fought against Antony only four hundred 
were freemen. 


BACTRIA AND PARTHIA CONSOLIDATE 


Arsaces Tiridates soon added Hyrcania to his realm and raised a great host 
to maintain himself against Seleucus, but still more against a nearer enemy, 
Diodotus of Bactria. On the death of the latter, the common interests of 
Parthians and Bactrians as against the Seleucids brought about an alliance 
between Arsaces Tiridates and Diodotus II. With much ado, Seleucus had 
got the better of his foreign and intestine foes and kept his kingdom 
together ; and in 238 B.C., or a little later, having made peace with Egypt 
and silenced his brother, he marched from Babylon into the upper satrapies. 
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Tiridates at first retired and took shelter with the nomadic Apasiacee, but he 
advanced again and gained a victory, which the Parthians continued to 
commemorate as the birthday of their independence. Seleucus was un-able 
to avenge his defeat, being presently called back by the rebellion stirred up 
by his aunt Stratonice at Antioch. This gave the great Hellenic kingdom in 
Bactria and the small native state in Parthia time to consolidate 


themselves. Tiridates used the respite to strengthen his army, to fortify town 
and castles, and to found the city of Dara or Dareium in the smiling 
landscape of Abe-vard. Tiridates, who on his coins appears first merely as 
Arsaces, then as King Arsaces, and finally as “great king,” reigned thirty- 
seven years, dying in 211 or 210 B.C. His nation ever held his memory in 
almost divine honour. 


Seleucus III Soter (226-223 B.C.) died early, and was followed by 
Antiochus (IIT) Magnus (223-137 B.C.), who in his brother’s lifetime had 
ruled from Babylon over the upper satrapies. Molon, governor of Media, 


supported by his brother Alexander in Per-sis,1 rose against him in 222 
B.C. and assumed the diadem. The great resources of his province, which 
followed him devotedly, enabled Molon to take the offensive and even to 
occupy Seleucia, after a decisive battle with the royal general Xencetas. 
Babylonia, the Erythraean district, all Susiana except the fortress of Susa, 
Parapo-tamia as far as Europus, and Mesopotamia as far as Dura were 
successively reduced. But the young king soon turned the fortunes of the 
war. Crossing the Tigris in person, he cut off Molon’s retreat. Molon was 
forced to accept battle near Apollonia : his left wing passed over to the 
enemy, and, after a crushing defeat, he and all his kinsmen and chief 
followers died by their own hands (220 B.C.). Antiochus now marched to 
Seleucia to regulate the affairs of the East. He used his victory with 
moderation, mitigating the severities of his minister Hermias ; but he had 
effectually prevented the rise of a new kingdom in the most important 
province of Iran. 


In 209 B.C., with one hundred thousand foot and twenty thousand horse, he 
marched against the new Parthian king, Arsaces II, son and successor of 
Tiridates. The war ended in a treaty which left Arsaces his kingdom, but 
beyond question reduced him to a vassal. In 208 B.C. began the much more 
serious war with Bactria. At length, in 206 B.C., a peace was arranged, and 
Antiochus was visited in his camp by Demetrius, the youthful son of 
Euthydemus, who pleased the king so well that he betrothed to him his 
daughter ; 


I1 Persia, or rather Persis, is the latinised form of a name which originally 
and exclusively designated only the country bounded on the north by Media 


and on the northwest by Susiana, which of old had its capital at Persepolis 
or Istakhr, and for almost twelve centuries since has had it at Shiraz. ] 


A Parthian Kino 
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Euthydemus was left on his throne, and the two powers swore an alliance 
offensive and defensive, which cost Bactria no more than certain payments 
of money, the victualling of the Macedonian troops, and the surrender of the 
war-elephants. The Bactrian Greeks were grateful for this moderation ; their 
memorial coins place Antiochus Nicator with Euthydemus Theos, Diodotus 
Soter, and Alexander Philippi among the founders of their political 
existence. The kings of Parthia had long remained quiet after the war with 
Antiochus the Great. Priapatius, successor of Arsaces IT (191-176 B.C.), 
calls himself on his coins ” Arsaces Philadelphus,” perhaps because he had 
married a sister, and was the first of all Parthian kings to call himself ” 
Philhellen.” By the last title he presents himself, at a time when the 
Seleucid power was sinking, as the protector of his present and future Greek 
subjects. His eldest son and successor, Phraates I (Arsaces Theopater of the 
coins), conquered the brave Mardian highlanders and transplanted them to 
Charax in the neighbourhood of the Caspian Gates, a proof that the 
Parthians had already detached Comisene and Choarene from Media, 
probably just after the death of Antiochus the Great. 


CONQUESTS OF MITHRIDATES 


About 171 B.C. Phraates died and left the crown not to his sons but to his 
brother Mithridates, a prince of remarkable capacity, who made Parthia the 
ruling power in Iran. His first conquests, it would seem, were made at the 
expense of Bactria. 


The kingdom of Bactria had made vast advances under Euthydemus, whose 
son Demetrius crossed the Indian Caucasus and began the Indian conquests, 
which soon carried the Greeks far beyond the farthest point of Alexander. 
The object, it is plain, was to reach the sea and get a share in the trade of the 
world ; and it is possible that the extension of the power of the Bactrian 
Greeks over Chinese Tatary as far as the Seres and Phau-nians had a similar 
object &€@ to protect the trade-route with China. For the Seres are the 
Chinese, and the Phauni, according to Pliny, lay west of the Attacori (the 
mythical people at the sources of the H wangho) . They occupied, therefore, 
the very region which, according to Chinese sources, was then held by a 
nomadic pastoral people, the Tibetan No-kiang. Demetrius, having 


succeeded his father, was displaced in Bactria by the able usurper 
Eucratides, sometime between 181 and 171 B.C. A thousand cities obeyed 
Eucratides, and both he and his rival Demetrius sought to extend the Greek 
settlements. Now Justin tells us that the Bactrians were so exhausted by 
wars that they at length fell an easy prey to the weaker Parthians ; but 
Eucratides he describes as a valiant prince, who once with three hundred 
men held out during five months, though besieged by sixty thousand men of 
Demetrius, king of India ; and then, receiving succours, subdued India. 


This implies that besides the kingdom of Bactria and that of Demetrius (the 
latter now confined to India and probably to the lands east of the Indus) 
there were independent states in various districts still Seleucid in 206 B.C. 
Justin’s statement is confirmed by the coins, which also show that 
Eucratides came forth as victor from a series of wars with the lesser states. 
Sogdiana, according to Chinese authorities, was occupied by the Scythians 
in the lifetime of Eucratides. 


On his way back from India Eucratides was murdered by his son and co- 
regent, probably Heliocles \_ca. 155 B.C.]. The date of this murder may be 
fixed by that of Demetrius, who must have been born not later than 224 
B.C., 
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and may be taken to have lost his kingdom not later than 159 B.C. 
Eucratides cannot, according to Justin’s account, have lived many years 
longer. 


In the midst of the civil wars, which became more serious after the death of 
Eucratides, Mithridates of Parthia began to extend his dominions at the 
expense of Bactria : even in the lifetime of Eucratides he succeeded in 
annexing two satrapies. Another account makes Mithridates rule as far as 
India, and declares him to have obtained without war the old kingdom of 
Porus, or the rule over all nations between the Indus and the Hydaspes. The 


two accounts are reconciled by Chinese records, which tell that, about 161 
B.C., the nomad people Sse broke into the valley of the Cophen and 
founded a kingdom in the very place of the Parthian conquests in India, 
which must therefore have been ephemeral. This fact has its importance, as 
illustrating the way in which the internal wars of the east Iranian Greeks 
helped to prepare the ground for the Scythian invasion. After this success in 
the east Mithridates turned his attention to the west, where the chances of 
success were not less inviting. Demetrius had at length fallen before a 
coalition of the neighbouring sovereigns, powerfully supported by the 
Romans through their instrument, the exile Heraclides. A pretender, 
Alexander, in 145 B.C., was utterly defeated by Ptolemy, and slain in his 
flight by an Arab chieftain. Demetrius (II) Nicator, however, soon made 
himself bitterly hated, and five years of fighting drove him out of the 
greater part of Syria. 


MEDIA AND BABYLONIA CONQUERED 


Such was the state of the empire when war broke out between Media and 
Parthia, which was finally decided in favour of the latter. The short-lived 
independence of Media was soon cut short by Mithridates, who did not lose 
the opportunity afforded by the civil wars of Syria in 147 B.C. Babylonia 
followed the fate of Media ; and the whole province, with its capital 
Seleucia, fell into the hands of the Parthians. Thus the East was finally lost 
to the Macedonians. 


The change of rule was not well received by the new subjects of Parthia, 
least of all by the Greeks and Macedonians of the upper provinces, who 
sent embassy after embassy to Demetrius. In 140 B.C. he marched into 
Mesopotamia, and thence by Babylon to the upper provinces. He was well 
received by the natives, and even the small native states made common 
cause with him against the proud barbarians, whose neighbourhood they felt 
to be oppressive. He was joined by the Persians and Elymseans, and the 
Bactrians helped him by a diversion, appearing now for the first time as an 
independent people. At first things went well, and the Parthians were 
defeated in several battles, but in Media in 139 B.C. Demetrius was 
surprised by the lieutenant of Mithridates during negotiations for peace ; his 


forces were annihilated, and he himself was taken prisoner and dragged in 
chains through the provinces that had joined his cause. The Parthian king 
received his captive with favour and assigned him a residence and suitable 
establishment in Hyrcania. He even gave him his daughter Rhodogune, and 
promised to restore him to his kingdom, but this plan was interrupted by 
death. 


Mithridates’ latest campaign was against the king of Elymais ; the rich 
temples yielding him a booty of ten thousand talents (2,258,000 or 
$11,290,000). The country was brought under Parthia, but continued to 
have its own kings. The coins make it likely that Mithridates simply set up 
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a new dynasty, a branch of his own house. Mithridates died at a good old 
age in 138 B.C., or a little later. His memory was reverenced almost equally 
with that of the founder of his house, but his real glory was much greater, 
for it was he who made Parthia a great power. He is praised as a just and 
humane ruler, who, having become lord of all the lands from the Indian 
Caucasus to the Euphrates, introduced among the Parthians the best 
institutions of each country, and so became the legislator of his nation. 


PARTHIAN “KINGDOMS 


The divisions of the empire which he founded can be sketched by the aid of 
an excerpt from the itinerary of Isidore of Charax (at the beginning of the 
Christian era) and from Pliny. The empire was divided into the upper and 
lower kingdoms, separated by the Caspian Gates. The lower kingdoms were 
seven : (1) Mesopotamia and Babylonia, (2) Apolloniatis, (3) Chalonitis, (4) 
Carina, (5) Cambadene, (6) Upper Media, (7) Lower or Rhagian Media. 
The upper kingdoms were eleven : (8) Choarene, (9) Comisene, (10) 
Hyrcania, (11) Astauene, (12) Parthyene, (13) Apau-arcticene, (14) 


Margiana, a part of Bactria, (15) Aria, (16) the country of the Anauans, (17) 
Zarangiana, and (18) Arachosia, now called ” White India.” The eighteen 
Parthian kingdoms thus correspond to six old satrapies. The Parthians gave 
much less attention to the west than did their predecessors, and they still left 
Mesopotamia as the only great satrap}’. We note also that they cared little 
for reaching the sea, which they can have touched only for a little way at 
the mouth of the Euphrates ; and even here they allowed the petty 
Characene quite to outstrip them in competing for the great sea trade. 


As compared with the older Macedonian Empire, the Parthian realm lacked 
the east Iranian satrapies, Bactria with Sogdiana, and the Paropani-sadse, 
and also the three Indian ones, which, with Parretacene, or as it was 
afterwards called Sacastane, remained under the Bactrian Greeks and their 
successors. In the north they lacked Lesser Media, which had long been an 
independent state, and in the south they lacked Susiana, which now 
belonged to Elymais, and the satrapies of Persis and Carmania, which the 
Persians held along with the western part of Gedrosia. In the extreme west 
they lacked Arebelitis proper, which formed a small kingdom under the 
name of Adiabene, first mentioned in 69 B.C. The kingdom of Mannus of 
Orrha in northern Mesopotamia, which according to Isidore reached a good 
way south of Edessa, seems also to have been independent, and, like 
Adiabene, probably existed before the Parthian time. 


From these small kingdoms the Parthians asked only an acknowledgment of 
vassalship. When Parthia was vigorous the vassalship was real, but when 
Parthia was torn by factions it became a mere name. The relation was 
always loose, and the political power of Parthia was therefore never 
comparable to the later power of the Sassanians. Arsaces Tiridates and his 
successors called themselves “great king.” Mithridates, as overlord of the 
minor kingships, first bore the title ” great king of kings.” The title seems to 
have been conferred, not assumed in mere boastfulness. 


The nobility had great influence in all things, and especially in the 
nomination of the king, who, however, was always an Arsacid. Next to the 
king stood the senate of probuli, from whom all generals and lieutenant- 
governors were chosen. They were called the king’s kin, and were no doubt 
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the old Parnian martial nobility. A second senate was composed of the 
magians and wise men, and by these two senates the king was nominated. 
The Parthians were, in fact, very pious, conscientious in observing even the 
most troublesome precepts in Zoroastrianism as to the disposal of dead 
bodies, which were exposed to birds of prey and dogs, the bare bones alone 
being buried. When the Parthian prince Tiridates visited Nero he journeyed 
overland that he might not be forced to defile the sea when he spat, and his 
spiritual advisers the magians travelled with him. The magians were not, 
indeed, so all-powerful as under the Sassanians, but it is quite a mistake to 
think that the Parthians were but lukewarm Zoroastrians. 


SCYTHIAN CONQUEST OF BACTRIA 


The complete annihilation of the Macedonian Empire in Iran was closely 
followed by the destruction of Greek independence in eastern Iran. The last 
mention of independent Bactria is in 140 B.C. ; no king of Bactria and 
Sogdiana is known from coins after the parricide Heliocles. Classical 
writers give only two laconic accounts of the catastrophe. Strabo says that 
the nomadic peoples of the Asii, Pasiani, Tochari, and Sacaraucse, dwellers 
in the land of the Sacae, beyond the Jaxartes, opposite to the Sacse and 
Sogdians, came and took Bactria from the Greeks. Trogus names the 
Scythian peoples Saraucse and Asiani. Fortunately the lively interest taken 
by the Chinese in the movements of the nomads of central Asia enables us 
to fill up this meagre notice from the report of the Chinese agent in Bactria 
in 128 B.C., as recorded a little later by the oldest Chinese historian, and 
from other notices collected by the Chinese after the opening of the regular 
caravan route with the West, about 115 B.C., and embodied in their second 
oldest history. 


According to these sources the Yue-chi, a nomad people akin to the 
Tibetans, lived aforetime between Tun-hoang (Sha-cheu) and the Kilien- 
shan Mountains, and about 177 B.C. were subjugated, like all their 


neighbours, by the Turkish Hiung-nu. Between 167 and 161 B.C. they 
renewed the struggle without success ; Lao-shang, the great khan of the 
Hiung-nu, slew their king Chang-lun, and made a drinking-cup of his skull, 
and the great mass of the vanquished people (the great Yue-chi) left their 
homes and moved westward, and occupied the land on Lake Issyk-kul, 
driving before them another nomad race, the Sse. The Sse took the road by 
Utch and Kashgar, ultimately reaching and subduing the kingdom of Kipin 
(the Kabul valley), while their old seats were occupied by the great Yue-chi, 
till they in turn were soon attacked by the Usun, who lived west of the 
Hiung-nu, and forced to move further west (160 or 159 B.C.). In 159 B.C. 
they moved straight on Sogdiana, reaching that land just at the time when 
internal wars were undermining the might of Eucratides. The conquest, 
however, may have been gradual, since Bactria is still named as 
independent in 140 B.C. 


Phraates II, who succeeded his father in 138 B.C. and continued his work, 
wresting Margiana from the Scythians of Bactria in an expedition 
commemorated on extant coins, had also to meet the last and most 
formidable attempt to restore the sovereignty of the Seleucids. Antiochus 
VII, one of the ablest kings of his race, marched eastward at the head of a 
force of eighty thousand combatants, swollen by camp-followers to a total 
of three hundred thousand. Many of the small princes, on whom the hand of 
Parthia lay heavy, joined him as they had joined his brother ; the enemy was 
smitten on the great Zab, and in two other battles ; Babylon and then 
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Ecbatana opened their gates to the conqueror ; and the subject nations rose 
against the Parthians, who, when Antiochus took up his winter quarters in 
Media, were again confined to their ancient limits. When the snows began 
to melt, an embassy from Phraates appeared to ask for peace ; but the terms 
demanded by Antiochus (the liberation of Demetrius, the surrender of all 
conquests, and the payment of tribute for the old Parthian country) were 
such as could not be accepted without another appeal to the fortunes of war. 


Antiochus was met by the Parthian with a superior force of 120,000 men ; 
he refused the advice of his officers to fall back to the neighbouring 
mountains, and accepted battle on a field too narrow for the evolution of his 
troops. The Syriac soldiers, enervated by luxury, were readier to imitate the 
flight of Athenseus than the valour of his master ; the whole host was 
involved in the rout and annihilated. Antiochus himself escaped wounded 
from the fray, and cast himself from a rock that he might not be taken alive. 
This catastrophe (February, 129 B.C.) freed the Parthians forever from 
danger from Syria. 


THE SCYTHIANS RAVAGE PARTHIA 


Phraates paid funeral honours to the fallen king, and afterwards sent his 
body to Syria in a silver coffin. He entertained his captive family royally, 
married one of the two daughters, and sent the eldest son, Seleucus, to Syria 
to claim the sovereignty, and to serve future plans of his own ; for an 
attempt to follow and recapture Demetrius, made immediately after the 
battle, had proved too late. But dangers in the east soon turned the 
Parthian’s attention away from enterprises in the west. In his distress he had 
bribed the Scythians to send him help; as they arrived too late he refused to 
pay them, and they in turn began to ravage the Parthian country. Phraates 
marched against them, leaving his charge at home to his favourite, the 
Hyrcanian Euhemerus, who chastised the countries that had sided with 
Antiochus, made war with Mesene, and treated Babylon 


and Seleucia with the utmost cruelty. But the Scythian war proved a 
disastrous one ; the enemy overran the whole empire, and for the first time 
for five hundred years Scythian plunderers again appeared in Mesopotamia 
; in a decisive battle Phraates was deserted by the old soldiers of Antiochus, 
whom khe had forced into his service and then treated with insolent cruelty 
; the Parthian host sustained a ruinous defeat, and the king himself was slain 
in the spring of 128 B.C., or somewhat later. 


Artabanus I (third son of Priapatius), who now became king, was an elderly 
man. The Scythians, according to the too favourable account by our chief 
authority, were content with their victory, and moved homewards, ravaging 


the country. But we know from John of Antioch that the successor of 
Phraates paid them tribute; and the southern part of Drangiana must now 
have been permanently occupied by the Scythian tribes. Finally, 


A Scythian Warrior 
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[128-64 B.C.] the coins reveal the existence of Arsacids who were rival 
kings to Artabanus I and Mithridates II, and perhaps borrow from 
individual successes against the Scythians the proud titles which so strongly 
contrast with the really wretched condition of the empire. Meanwhile it 
would appear that the men from Seleucia, driven to desperation, had seized 
the tyrant Euhemerus and put him to a cruel death. Artabanus, when they 
sought his pardon, threatened to put out the eyes of every man of Seleucia, 
and was prevented only by his death, in battle with the Tochari, after a very 
short reign. 


Mithridates II, the Great, his son and successor, was the restorer of the 
empire. We are briefly told that he valiantly waged many wars with his 
neighbours, added many nations to the empire, and had several successes 
against the Scythians, so avenging the disgrace of his predecessors. His 
successes, however, must have been practically limited to the recovery of 
lost ground, and the eastern frontier was not advanced. It has been common 
to connect with his successes the appearance of Parthian names among the 
Indo-Scythian princes of the Kabul valley; but this must be false. On the 
other hand, Mithridates, if not the first to conquer Mesopotamia, was the 
first to fix the Euphrates as the western boundary of the empire, and 
towards the end of his reign he was strong enough to interfere with the 
concerns of Great Armenia and place Tigranes II on the throne in a time of 
disputed succession (94 B.C.), accepting in return the cession of seventy 
Armenian valleys. 


FIRST CONFLICT WITH ROME 


Now, too, the Parthians, as lords of Mesopotamia, came for the first time 
into contact with Rome, and in 92 B.C., when Sulla came to Cappadocia as 
pro-praetor of Cilicia, he met on the Euphrates the ambassador of 
Mithridates seeking the Roman alliance. This embassy was no doubt 
connected with the Parthian schemes against Syria. Demetrius III, the 
Seleucid, who reigned at Damascus, was compelled to surrender with his 
whole army and ended his life as a captive at the Parthian court. Mithridates 
the Great seems to have died just after this event; there is no reason to 
suppose that he lived to see the disasters which followed so close on his 
great successes. 


Artabanus IT was the next monarch, but after him the title of king of kings 
was taken by the Armenian Tigranes, one of the most dangerous foes 
Parthia ever had. In 86 B.C. it was still a reason for choosing Tigranes, as 
king of part of Syria, that he was in alliance with Parthia ; but very soon the 
latter state was so ruined by civil and foreign war, that it was no match for 
Armenia. In 77 B.C. the Arsacid Sinatruces took the throne. Tigranes 
conquered Media, ravaged the country of Arbela and Nineveh, and 
compelled the cession of Adiabene and Mesopotamia. Phraates III 
succeeded his father, Sinatruces, after a period of hesitating neutrality, 
accepted the overtures of Pompey, and prepared to invade Armenia (66 
B.C.), guided by the younger Tigranes, who had quarrelled with his father 
and taken refuge in Parthia, where he wedded the daughter of the king. 
Tigranes the elder fled to the mountains ; and Phraates turned homeward, 
leaving young Tigranes with part of the army to continue the war. The 
latter, who alone was no match for his father, fled after an utter defeat to 
Pompey, who was just preparing to invade Armenia, and to whom the elder 
Tigranes presently surrendered at discretion. The Roman, however, gave 
him very good terms, altogether abandoned his son’s cause, and even put 
him in chains. Meantime Phraates had occupied the Parthian conquests of 
Tigranes, which the 
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Romans had promised him, and sent an embassy to Pompey to intercede for 
his son-in-law. But the Romans had no further occasion for Parthian help ; 
and, instead of granting his request, sent Afranius to clear the country and 
restore it to Tigranes. Immediately afterwards Pompey’s officer marched 
into Syria through Mesopotamia, which by treaty had been expressly 
recognised as Parthian ; and it was another grievous insult that Pompey in 
writing to Phraates had withheld from him the title of king of kings. About 
51 B.C. Phraates, the restorer of the empire, was murdered by his two sons, 
one of whom, Orodes or Hyrodes I, took the throne, while his brother 
Mithridates III got Media ; but the latter ruled so cruelly that he was 
expelled by the Parthian nobles, and Orodes reigned alone. 


ORODES DEFEATS THE ROMANS 


A Parthian embassy appeared in Syria in the spring to remonstrate against 
the faithlessness of Rome, but at the same time the Parthians were ready for 
war. Surenas, with Silaces, satrap of Mesopotamia, was pressing the Roman 
garrisons, and prepared to confront Crassus with an army wholly composed 
of cavalry, while Orodes in person invaded Armenia. In the spring of 53 
B.C., Crassus and his son Publius crossed the Euphrates at Zeugma with 
seven legions and eight thousand cavalry and light troops, mak-ing up a 
total of forty-two or forty-three thousand men, and was persuaded by Abgar 
of Orrhoene to leave the river and march straight across the plains to 
Surenas. Surenas kept the mass of his troops concealed by a wooded hill, 
showing only the not very numerous vanguard of cataphracts till the 
Romans were committed to do battle. The Roman cavalry charged the 
enemy to prevent a threatening flank movement, and were drawn away 
from the mass of the army by the favourite Parthian manoeuvre of a 
simulated flight, c 


So vivid a picture of the ferocity of this battle is given in Plutarch’s Life of 
Crassus, that we may well quote it here. @@ 


plutarch’s account of the battle of carrh^e 


The enemies seemed not to the Romans at the first to be so great a num-ber, 
neither so bravely armed as they thought they had been. For, concerning 
their great number, Surenas had of purpose hid them, with certain troops he 
sent before’; and to hide their bright armours he had cast cloaks and beasts’ 
skins upon them, but when both the armies approached near the one to the 
other, and that the sign to give charge was lift up in the air : first they filled 
the field with a dreadful noise to hear. For the Parthians do not encourage 
their men to fight with the sound of a horn, neither with trumpets nor 
hautboys, but with great kettle-drums hollow within, and about them they 
hang little bells and copper rings, and with them they all make a noise 
everywhere together, and it is like a dead sound, mingled as it were with the 
braying or bellowing of a wild beast, and a fearful noise as if it thundered, 
knowing that hearing is one of the senses that soonest moves the heart and 
spirit of any man, and makes him soonest beside himself. 


The Romans being put in fear with this dead sound, the Parthians straight 
threw the clothes and coverings from them that hid their armour, and then 
showed their bright helmets and cuirasses of Margian tempered 
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steel, that glared like fire, and their horses barbed with steel and copper. 
The bowmen drew a great strength, and had big strong bows, which sent the 
arrows from them with a wonderful force. The Romans by means of these 
bows were in hard state. For if they kept their ranks, they were grievously 
wounded : again if they left them, and sought to run upon the Parthians to 
fight at hand with them, they saw they could do them but little hurt, and yet 
were very likely to take the greater harm themselves. For, as fast as the 
Romans came upon them, so fast did the Parthians fly from them, and yet in 
flying continued still their shooting : which no nation but the Scythians 
could better do than they, being a matter indeed most greatly to their 
advantage. For by their flight they best did save themselves, and fighting 


still they thereby shunned the shame that their flying would have brought 
down upon them. 


The Romans still defended themselves, and held it out, so long as they had 
any hope that the Parthians would leave fighting, when they had spent their 
arrows or would join battle with them. But after they understood that there 
were a great number of camels laden with quivers full of arrows, where the 
first that had bestowed their arrows fetched about to take new quivers : then 
Crassus, seeing no end of their shot, began to faint, and sent to Publius his 
son, willing him in any case to charge with desperate power upon the 
enemies, and to give an onset, before they were compassed in on every side. 


But they, seeing him coming, turned straight their horse and fled. Publius 
Crassus seeing them fly, cried out, ” These men will not abide us,” and so 
spurred on for life after them. They thought all had been won, and that there 
was no more to do, but to follow the chase : till they were gone far from the 
army, and then they found the deceit. For the horsemen that fled before 
them suddenly turned again, and a number of others besides came and set 
upon them. Whereupon the Romans halted, thinking that the enemies, 
perceiving they were so few, would come and fight with them hand to hand. 
Howbeit they set out against them their men at arms with their barbed 
horse, and made their light horsemen wheel round about them, keeping no 
order at all : who galloping up and down the plain, whirled up the sand hills 
from the bottom with their horses’ feet, which raised such a wonderful 
cloud of dust, that the Romans could scarce see or speak one to another. 


For they, being shut up into a little room, and standing close one to another, 
were sore wounded with the Parthians’ arrows, and died of a cruel lingering 
death, crying out for anguish and pain they felt : and turning and tormenting 
themselves upon the sand, they brake the arrows sticking in them. Again, 
striving by force to pluck out the forked arrow heads, that had pierced far 
into their bodies through their veins and sinews : thereby they opened their 
wounds wider, and so cast themselves away. Many of them died thus 
miserably martyred : and such as died not, were not able to defend 
themselves. 


Then when Publius Crassus prayed and besought them to charge the men at 
arms with their barbed horse, they showed him their hands fast nailed to 


their targets with arrows, and their feet likewise shot through and nailed to 
the ground : so as they could neither fly nor yet defend themselves. 
Thereupon himself encouraging his horsemen, went and gave a charge, and 
did valiantly set upon the enemies, but it was with too great disadvantage, 
both for offence and also for defence. For himself and his men with weak 
and light staves brake upon them that were armed with cuirasses of steel, or 
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stiff leathern jackets. And the Parthians in contrary manner with mighty 
strong pikes gave charge upon these Gauls, which were either unarmed or 
else but lightly armed. 


Yet those were they in whom Crassus most trusted, having done wonderful 
feats of war with them. For they received the Parthians’ pikes in their 
hands, and took them about their middles, and threw them off their horse, 
where they lay on the ground, and could not stir for the weight of their 
harness : and there were divers of them also that, lighting from their horse, 
lay under their enemies’ horses’ bellies, and thrust their swords into them. 
Their horse flinging and bounding in the air for very pain threw their 
masters under feet, and the enemies one upon another, and in the end fell 
dead among them. Moreover, extreme heat and thirst did marvellously 
cumber the Gauls, who were used to abide neither : and the most part of 
tlAeir horse were slain, charging with all their power upon the men at arms 
of the Parthians, and so ran themselves in upon the points of their pikes. 


At length, they were driven to retire towards their footmen, and Publius 
Crassus among them, who was very ill by reason of the wounds he had 
received. And seeing a sand hill by chance not far from them, they went 
thither, and setting their horse in the midst of it, compassed it round with 
their targets, thinking by this means to cover and defend themselves the 
better from the barbarous people : howbeit they found it contrary. For they 
that were behind, standing higher, could by no means save themselves, but 
were all hurt alike, as well the one as the other, bewailing their own misery 


and misfortune, that must needs die without revenge or declaration of their 
valiancy. There were two Grecians who counselled P. Crassus to steal away 
with them. But Publius answered them, that there was no death so cruel as 
could make him forsake them that died for his sake. When he had so said, 
wishing them to save themselves, he embraced them, and took his leave of 
them : and being very sore hurt with the shot of an arrow through one of his 
hands, commanded one of his gentlemen to thrust him through with a 
sword, and so turned his side to 


him for the purpose. It is reported Censorinus did the like. But Mega- 
bacchus slew liimself with his own hands, and so did the most part of the 
gentlemen that were of that company. 


And for those that were left alive, the Parthians got up the sand hill, and 
fighting with them, thrust them through with their spears and pikes, and 
took but five hundred prisoners. After that, they struck off Publius Crassus’ 
head, and thereupon returned straight to set upon his father Crassus, who 
was then in this state. Crassus the father, after he had willed his son to 
charge the enemies, retired the best he could by a hill’s side, looking ever 
that his son would not be long before he returned from the chase. But 
Publius seeing himself in danger, had sent divers messengers to his father, 
to advertise him of his distress, whom the Parthians intercepted and slew by 
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brought Crassus news that his son was but cast away, if he did not presently 
aid him, and that with a great power. These news were grievous to Crassus 


in two respects : first for the fear he had, seeing himself in danger to lose all 
; and secondly for the vehement desire he had to go to his son’s help. Thus 
he saw in reason all would come to nought, and in fine determined to go 
with all his power to the rescue of his son. 


But in the meantime the enemies were returned from his son’s overthrow, 
with a more dreadful noise and cry of victory than ever before : and 
thereupon their deadly sounding drums filled the air with their wonderful 
noise. The Romans then looked straight for a hot alarm. But the Parthians 
that brought Publius Crassus’ head upon the point of a lance, coming near 
to the Romans, showed them his head, and asked them in derision if they 
knew what house he was of, and who were his parents : for it was not likely 
(said they) that so noble and valiant a young man should be the son of so 
cowardly a father as Crassus. 


The sight of Publius Crassus’ head killed the Romans’ hearts more than any 
other danger they had been in at any time in all the battle. For it did not set 
their hearts on fire as it should have done with anger and desire of revenge : 
but far otherwise, made them quake for fear, and struck them stark dead to 
behold it. Yet Crassus’ self showed greater courage in this misfortune than 
he before had done in all the war beside. For riding by every band he cried 
out aloud : ” Our ancestors in old time lost a thousand ships, yea in Italy 
divers armies and chieftains for the conquest of Sicilia : yet for all the loss 
of them, at the length they were victorious over them by whom they were 
before vanquished. For the empire of Rome came not to that greatness it 
now is at by good fortune only, but by patience and constant suffering of 
trouble and adversity, never yielding or giving place unto any danger.” 


Crassus, using these persuasions to encourage his soldiers for resolution, 
found that all his words wrought none effect : but contrarily, after he had 
commanded them to give the shout of battle, he plainly saw their hearts 
were done, for their shout rose but faint, and not all alike. The Parthians on 
the other side, their shout was great, and lustily they rang it out. Now when 
they came to join, the Parthians’ archers on horseback compassing in the 
Romans upon the wings shot an infinite number of arrows at their sides. But 
their men at arms, giving charge upon the front of the Romans, battled with 
their great lances, compelled them to draw into a narrow room, a few 


excepted, that valiantly and in desperate manner ran in among them, as men 
rather desiring so to die than to be slain with their arrows, where they could 
do the Parthians almost no hurt at all. So were they soon despatched, with 
the great lances that ran them through, head, wood, and all, with such a 
force that oftentimes they ran through two at once. 


Thus when they had fought the whole day, night drew on, and made them 
retire, saying they would give Crassus that night’s respite, to lament and 
bewail his son’s death. So the Parthians, camping hard by the Romans, were 
in very good hope to overthrow him the next morning. The Romans on the 
other side had a marvellous ill night, making no reckoning to bury their 
dead, nor to dress their wounded men, that died in miserable pain ; but 
every man bewailed his hard fortune, when they saw not one of them could 
escape, if they tarried till the morning. But Crassus went aside without light, 
and laid him down with his head covered, because he would see no man, 
showing thereby the common sort an example of unstable fortune ; 
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and the wise men, a good learning to know the fruits of ill counsel and vain 
ambition, that had so much blinded him that he could not be content to 
command so many thousands of men, but thought (as a man would say) 
himself the meanest of all, and one that possessed nothing, because he was 
accounted inferior unto two persons only, Pompey and Caesar. 


Notwithstanding, Octavius, one of his chieftains, and Cassius the treasurer, 
seeing him so overcome with sorrow and out of heart that he had no life nor 
spirit in him, they themselves called the captains and centurions together, 
and sat in council for their departure, and so agreed that there was no longer 
tarrying for them. Thus of their own authority at the first they made the 
army march away without any sound of trumpet or other noise. 


But immediately after, they that were left hurt and sick, and could not 
follow, seeing the camp remove, fell a-crying out and tormenting 


themselves in such sort that they filled the whole camp with sorrow, and put 
them out of all order with the great moan and loud lamentation ; so that the 
foremost rank that first dislodged fell into a marvellous fear, thinking they 
had been the enemies that had come and set upon them. Then turning oft, 
and setting themselves in battle array, one while loading their beasts with 
the wounded men, another while unloading them again, they were left 
behind. <* 


After getting dangerously entangled in marshy ground, Crassus had almost 
reached the mountains when he was induced, by the despair of his troops 
rather than by error of his own judgment, to yield to treacherous proposals 
of Surenas and descend again into the plain. As he mounted the horse which 
was to convey him to the meeting with the enemy’s general, the gestures of 
the Parthians excited suspicions of treachery, a struggle ensued, and Crassus 
was struck down and slain. Scarcely ten thousand out of the whole host 
reached Syria by way of Armenia ; twenty thousand had fallen and ten 
thousand captives were settled in Antioch, the capital of Margiana. 


The token of victory, the hand and head of Crassus, reached Orodes in 
Armenia just as he had made peace with Artavasdes and betrothed his 
eldest son Pacorus to the daughter of the Armenian king. The Roman 
disaster was due primarily to the novelty of the Parthian way of assault, 
which took them wholly by surprise, and partly also to bad generalship ; but 
the Romans always sought a traitor to account for a defeat, and in the 
present case they threw the blame partly on Andromachus of Carrhse, who 
really did mislead Crassus in his retreat, and was rewarded by the Parthians 
with the tyranny of his native town, but had no great influence on the 
disaster ; and partly on Abgar, whose advice was no doubt bad, but not 
necessarily treacherous. 


Surenas, the victor of Carrhae, whose fame was now too great for the 
condition of a mere subject, was put to death a little later, the victim of 
Orodes’ jealousy ; the victory itself was weakly followed up. Not till 52 
B.C. was Syria invaded, and then with forces so weak that Cassius found 
the defence easy. 


Orodes avoided a threatened breach with his son Pacorus, by associating 
him in the empire ; but the Parthians took little advantage of the civil wars 


that preceded the fall of the Roman Republic. They occasionally stepped in 
to save the weaker party from utter annihilation, but even this policy was 
not followed with energy, and Orodes refused to help Pompey in his distress 
because the Roman would not promise to give him Syria. Labienus was 
with Orodes negotiating for help on a larger scale when the news of Philippi 
arrived, and remained with him till 40 B.C., when he was at last sent back 
to 
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Syria, together with Pacorus and a numerous host. The Roman garrisons in 
Syria were old troops of Brutus and Cassius, who had been taken over by 
Antony ; those in the region of Apamea joined Labienus ; Antony’s legate 
Decidius Saxa was defeated, and fled from the camp afraid of his own men. 


Apamea, Antioch, and all Syria soon fell into the hands of the Parthians, 
and Decidius was pursued and slain. Pacorus advanced along the great road 
and received the submission of all the Phoenician cities save Tyre. 
Simultaneously the satrap Barzaphranes appeared in Galilee ; the patriots 
all over Palestine rose against Phasael and Herod ; and five hundred 
Parthian horse appearing before Jerusalem were enough to overthrow the 
Roman party and substitute Antigonus for Hyrcanus. The Parthian 
administration was a favourable contrast to the rule of the oppressive 
proconsuls, and the justice and clemency of Pacorus won the hearts of the 
Syrians. Meantime Labienus had penetrated Asia Minor as far as Lydia and 
Ionia. The Roman governor Plancus could only hold the islands ; most of 
the cities opened their gates to Labienus, the ” Parthicus imperator.” 


But Rome even in its time of civil divisions was stronger than Parthia ; in 
39 B.C. Ventidius Bassus, general for Antony, suddenly appeared in Asia 
and drove Labienus and his provincial levies before him without a battle as 
far as the Taurus. Here the Parthians came to Labienus’ help, but, attacking 
rashly and without his co-operation, they were defeated by Ventidius and 
Labienus’ troops were involved in the disaster ; Phranipates, the ablest 


lieutenant of Pacorus, fell, and the Parthians evacuated Syria. Before 
Ventidius had completed the resettlement of the Roman power in Syria and 
Palestine, and while his troops were dispersed in winter quarters, the 
Parthians fell on him again with a force of more than twenty thousand men 
and an unusually large proportion of free cavaliers in full armour. A battle 
was fought near the shrine of Hercules at Gindarus in Cyrrhestica, on the 
anniversary, it is said, of the defeat of Crassus (9th of June, 38 B.C.) ; the 
Parthians were utterly routed and Pacorus himself was slain. His head was 
sent round to the cities of Syria which were still in revolt, to prove to them 
that their hopes had failed. There was no further resistance save from 
Aradus and Jerusalem. 


Orodes, now an old man and sorely afflicted by the death of his favourite 
son, nominated his next son, Phraates, as his colleague, and the latter began 
to reign by making way with brothers of whom he was jealous, and then 
strangling his father, who had not concealed his anger at the former crime 
(37 B.C.). The reign of Orodes was the culminating point of Parthian 
greatness, and all his successors adopted his title of king of kings, ” Arsaces 
Euergetes.” It was he who moved the capital westward to Seleucia, or rather 
to Ctesiphon (Taisefun), its eastern suburb. 


PHRAATES IV REPELS MARK ANTONY 


Phraates IV continued his reign in a series of crimes, murdering every 
prominent man among his brothers, and even his own adult son, that the 
nobles might find no Arsacid to lead their discontent. Many of the nobles 
fled to foreign parts, and Antony felt encouraged to plan a war of 
vengeance against Parthia. Antony had no hope of forcing the well-guarded 
Euphrates frontier ; but since the death of Pacorus, Armenia had again been 
brought under Roman patronage, and he hoped to strike a blow at the heart 
of Parthia. Keeping the Parthians in play by feigned proposals of 
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peace while he matured his preparations, he appeared in Atropatene in 36 
B.C. with sixty thousand legionaries and forty thousand cavalry and 
auxiliary troops, and at once formed the siege of the capital Phraaspa. The 
Median king Artavasdes, son of Ariobarzanes, had marched to join 
Phraates, who looked for the attack in another quarter. Phraates had only 
forty thousand Parthians, including but four hundred freemen who never 
left the king, and probably ten thousand Median cavalry ; but these forces 
were well handled, and the two kings had reached the scene of war before 
Antony was joined by his baggage and heavy siege-train, and opened the 
campaign by capturing the train and cutting to pieces its escort of seventy- 
five hundred men under the legate Oppius Statianus. Antony was still able 
to repel a demonstration to relieve Phraaspa ; but his provisions ran short, 
and the foraging parties were so harassed that the siege made no progress. 
As it was now October, he was at length forced to open negotiations with 
Phraates. 


The Parthians promised peace if the Romans withdrew ; but when Antony 
took him at his word, abandoning the siege-engines, he began a vigorous 
pursuit, and kept the Romans constantly on the defensive, chastising one 
officer who hazarded an engagement by a defeat which cost the Romans 
three thousand killed and five thousand wounded. Still greater were the 
losses by famine and thirst and dysentery ; and the whole force was utterly 
demoralised and had lost a fourth part of its fighting men, a third of the 
camp-followers, and all the baggage when, after a retreat of twenty-seven 
days from Phraaspa to the Araxes by way of Mianeh (276 miles), they 
reached the Armenian frontier. Eight thousand more perished of cold and 
from snow-storms in the Armenian mountains ; the mortality among the 
wounded was terrible ; the Romans would have been undone had not 
Artavasdes of Armenia allowed them to winter in his land. 


The failure of the expedition was due partly to the usual Roman ignorance 
of the geographical and climatic conditions, partly to a rash haste in the 
earlier operations ; but very largely also (as in the case of Napoleon’s 
Russian campaign) to the lack of discipline in the soldiers of the Civil War, 
which called for very severe chastisement even during the siege of 


Phraaspa, and culminated at length in frequent desertions and in open 
mutiny, driving Antony to think of suicide. The Romans laid the whole 
blame on Artavasdes, but without any adequate reason. At the same time, 
the disaster of Antony following that of Crassus seemed to show that within 
their own country the Parthians could not safely be attacked on any side, 
and for a century and a half Roman cupidity left them alone. 


Media and Armenia fell before the Parthians ; the Romans who were still in 
the country were slain, and Artaxes II was raised to the Armenian throne 
(30 B.C.). In the very next year, however, the course of the Parthian affairs 
led Artaxes to make his peace with Rome. Phraates’ tyranny had only been 
aggravated by his successes, and open rebellion broke out in 33 B.C. We 
have coins of an anonymous pretender dated March to June 32 B.C. To him 
succeeded Tiridates II, whose rebellion was at a climax during the war of 
Actium. Phraates was taken by surprise and fled, slaying his concubines 
that they might not fall a prey to his victor. Tiridates seated himself on the 
throne in June, 27 B.C., and Phraates wandered for some time in exile till 
he persuaded the Scythians to undertake his cause. Before the great host of 
the Scythians Tiridates retired without a contest. In June, 26 B.C., as the 
coins prove, Phraates again held the throne. In 10 or (.€&@ B.C. Phraates 
took the precaution of sending his family to Rome so that the rebels might 
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have no Arsacid pretender to put forward, keeping only and designating as 
heir his youngest son by his favourite wife Thea Musa Urania, an Italian 


slave girl presented to him by Augustus. This was mainly a scheme of 
Urania’s, and she and her son crowned it by murdering the old tyrant. 


ANARCHY IN PAETHIA 


Phraates V, or as he is usually called Phraataces (diminutive), was thus the 
third Arsacid in successive generations to reach the throne by parricide. 
Phraates V, whose first coin is of 2 B.C., tried an energetic policy, expelling 
Artavascles II, and the Roman troops that supported him from Armenia, 
and seating on the throne Tigranes IV, who had been a fugitive under 
Parthian protection. As Augustus did not wish to extend the empire, and 
Phraates was not very secure on his throne, neither party cared to fight, and 
an agreement was patched up after some angry words, Phraates resigning 
all claim on Armenia and leaving his brothers as hostages in Rome (1 
A.D.). Phraates now married his mother, a match probably meant to 
conciliate the clergy, as he knew that the nobles hated him. In fact he was 
soon driven by a rebellion (after October, 4 A. p.) to flee to Roman soil, 
where he died, it seems, not long afterwards. 


The Parthians called Orodes II from exile to the throne. Of him we have a 
coin of autumn, 6 a.d. ; but his wild and cruel temper soon made him hated, 
and he was murdered while out hunting. Anarchy and bloodshed now 
gaining the upper hand, the Parthians sent to Rome (before 9 a.d.), and 
received thence as king Vonones, the eldest of the sons of Phraates IV, a 
well-meaning prince, whose foreign education put him quite out of 
sympathy with his country. A strong reaction of national feeling took place, 
and the main line of the Arsacids being now exhausted by death or exile, 
Artabanus, an Arsacid on the mother’s side, who had grown up among the 
Dahse and had afterwards been made king of Media (Atropatene), was set 
up as pretendant in 10 or 11 a.d. Artabanus was defeated at first, but 
ultimately gained a great and bloody victory and seated himself in 
Ctesiphon. Vonones fled to Armenia and was chosen as king of that country 
(16 a.d.) ; but Tiberius, who was anxious to avoid war, and did not wish to 
give Artabanus III any pretext to invade Armenia, persuaded Vonones to 
retire to Syria. Later he was interned in Cilicia, and in 19 a.d. lost his life in 
an attempt to escape. 


Amidst such constant rebellions Artabanus III, shrewd and energetic, not 
merely held his own but waged successful foreign wars, set his son Arsaces 
on the throne of Armenia, and challenged Rome still more directly by 
raising claims to lordship over the Iranian population of Cappadocia. 
Through the whole first century of the Roman Empire all relations to 


Parthia turned on the struggle for influence in Armenia, and, much as he 
loved peace, Tiberius could not suffer this disturbance of the balance of 
power to pass unnoticed. Much as Artabanus hated the Romans, his 
insecure position at home drove him in 37 a.d. to make an accommodation 
on terms favourable to them and send his son Darius as hostage to Tiberius. 


In Artabanus’ lifetime the second place in the empire had been held by one 
Gotarzes, who appears to have been his colleague in the upper satrapies, 
and perhaps his lieutenant in his flight to Adiabene. But there is 
monumental evidence that he was not, as Josephus says and Tacitus implies, 
Artabanus’ son (except by adoption), and so we find that the succession 
first 
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fell to Vardanes, who coined money in September, 40 A.D. But in 41 a.d., 
Gotarzes gave Vardanes an opportunity to return ; in two days he rode 345 
miles, and taking his rival by surprise he forced him to flee, and occupied 
the lower satrapies, where he coined regularly from July, 42 A.D., onwards. 
The renewal of civil war enabled the emperor Claudius, with the aid of the 
Iberians, to drive the Parthian satrap Demonax from Armenia and reseat 
Mithridates on the throne. Meantime Gotarzes and Vardanes were face to 
face in the plain of western or Parthian Bactria, but an attempt on the life of 
the latter having been disclosed by his foe they made peace, and Gotarzes 
withdrew to Hyrcania ; while Vardanes, confirmed in his empire, returned 
to Seleucia and took it in 43 a.d. after a siege of seven years. 


That Vardanes was a great king is plain from the high praise of Tacitus and 
the attention which the greatest of Roman historians bestows on a reign 
which had no direct relations to Rome. Vardanes, whose last coin is of 
August, 45 a.d., was murdered while hunting @@@ a victim, we are told, 
to the hatred produced by his severity to his subjects. But in judging of the 
charges brought against him and his two predecessors, we must remember 
that the rise of a new dynasty like that of Artabanus is always accompanied 


by deeds of violence, and that the oppressed subjects are simply the utterly 
unruly Parthian nobles who had lost all discipline in the long civil wars, and 
could only be controlled by force. 


Gotarzes died of a sickness, not before June, 51 A.D., and was followed by 
Vonones II, who had been king in Atropatene, and was probably a brother 
of Artabanus II. According to the coins his short reign began before 
September, 51 a.d., and did not end before October, 54 a.d. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Volagases I, the brothers acquiescing in his 
advancement, although his mother was only a concubine from Miletus ; and 
receiving their compensation by being nominated to kingdoms which gave 
them the second and third places after the king of kings €2€@ Pacorus to 
Media or Atropatene, and Tiridates to Armenia. The Armenians now 
offered no resistance to the Parthians, but the Romans were not content to 
lose their influence in the land. Open war with Rome, however, was still 
delayed by negotiations. Finally Rome refused to confirm a treaty, and war 
was declared. The first year of the war (62 a.d.) was unfortunate for the 
Romans. Next year the war was resumed, and Corbulo, crossing the 
Euphrates at Melitene, had penetrated into Sophene when the Parthians 
earnestly sought peace. It was agreed that Tiridates should lay down his 
diadem and go to Rome in person to receive it again from the emperor, 
which was done accordingly in 66 A.D. The real advantage of the war lay 
more with Parthia than with Rome ; for if the Roman suzerainty over 
Armenia was admitted, the Parthians had succeeded, after a contest which 
had lasted a generation, in placing an Arsacid on the Armenian throne. 
After Nero’s death Volagases (Vologeses) formed very friendly relations 
with Vespasian, which endured till 75 A.D. 


Volagases I died soon after the Alan wars, leaving a just reputation by his 
friendly relation to his brothers (a relation so long unknown), his patient 
steadfastness in foreign war and home troubles, and his foundation of a new 
capital. Perhaps also he has the merit of collecting from fragments or oral 
tradition all that remained of the Avesta. From June, 78 a.d., we find two 
kings coining and reigning together, Volagases II and Pacorus II, probably 
brothers. From 79 A.D. there is a long break in the coins of the former, ami 
Artabanus IV takes his place with a coin struck in July, 81 A.D. This 


Artabanus appears as the protector of a certain Terentius Maximus, who 
pretended to be Nero ; he threatened to restore him and displace Titus by 
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force, and though the pretender was at length given up, the farce, which was 
kept up till 88 a.d., might have ended in earnest but for the disorders of the 
times €@ indicated by a break in the Parthian coinage between 84 and 
93 A.D., in which latter year Pacorus appears as sole king. 


At this time the political horizon of Parthia was very wide, and its 
intercourse with the farthest East was livelier than at any other date. In 90 
a.d. the Yue-chi had come to war with the governor of Chinese Tatary and 
been reduced to vassalship : in 94 a.d. a Chinese expedition slew their king, 
and advancing to the ” North Sea ” (Lake Aral) subdued fifty kingdoms. 
The Tochari, one sees, like the Greeks before them, had neglected the lands 
north of the Hindu-Kush in their designs on India ; even of Ooemo-Kad- 
phises no coins are found north of that range. In 97 a.d. Chinese envoys 
directed to Rome actually reached the Mediterranean, but were dissuaded 
from going further from Parthian accounts of the terrors of the sea voyage ; 
and in 101 a.d. Muon-kiu, king of An-si (Parthians), sent lions and gazelles 
to the emperor of China. Muon-kiu reigned in Ho-to OO@ i.e., Carta or 
Zadra-carta in Hyrcania ; he was therefore a king of the Hyrcanians, who 
also held the old Parthian lands east of the Caspian Gate, and may be 
identical with a king, rival to Pacorus, who struck copper coins in 107 and 
108 A.D., if the latter is not identical with the later monarch Osroes. 


But at any rate the representative of the Parthian power in the West was still 
Pacorus IJ, who in 110 a.d. sold the crown of Edessa to Abgar VII, bar Izat, 
and died soon after, making way for his brother Osroes, who had to reckon 
with two rivals €>@ Volagases II from 112 a.d. onwards, and 
Meherdates (Mithridates) VI. The latter was a brother of Osroes, and so 
probably was the former. None of the three was strong .enough to conquer 
the others, and continual war went on between them till Osroes was foolish 


enough to provoke Roman intervention by taking Armenia from Exedares, 
son of Pacorus, to whose appointment Rome had not objected, and 
transferring it to another son of Pacorus called Parthamasiris. 


THE ROMANS INTERVENE 


Trajan, who had quite thrown over the principle of the Julii and Flavii (that 
the Danube and the Euphrates were the boundaries of the empire) and was 
fully embarked on the old Chauvinist traditions of the republic, would not 
let such an occasion slip ; and refusing an answer to an embassy that met 
him at Athens, he entered Armenia and took Arsamosata without battle, 
after receiving the homage of western Armenia (114 a.d.). Parthamasiris 
submitted himself to the emperor, but Trajan declared that Armenia must be 
a Roman province, appointed an escort to see the Parthian over the border, 
and when he resisted and tried to escape ordered his execution @@@ a 
brutal act, meant to inspire terror and show that the Arsacids should no 
longer be treated with on equal terms. Armenia and the neighbouring kings 
to the north having given in their submission, Trajan marched back to 
Edessa, receiving the homage of Abgar. The campaign of 115 A.D. was in 
Mesopotamia. At its close Mesopotamia was made a Roman province ; the 
Cardueni and the Marcomedi of the Armenian frontier had also been 
reduced, and Trajan received the title of ” Parthicus.” In 116 a.d. the Tigris 
was crossed in the face of the enemy, and a third new province of Assyria 
absorbed the whole kingdom of Mebarsapes. Once more the Tigris was 
crossed and Babylonia invaded, still without resistance from the Parthians. 
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A Roman fleet descended the Euphrates and the ships were conveyed across 
on rollers to the Tigris, to co-operate with the army ; and now Ctesiphon 
fell and Osroes fled to Armenia, the northeast parts of which cannot have 
been thoroughly subdued. The Roman fleet descended the Tigris and 


received the submission of Mesene ; but now, while Trajan was engaged in 
a voyage of reconnaissance in the Persian Gulf, plainly aiming at Bahrein, 
all the new provinces revolted and destroyed or expelled the Roman 
garrisons. The rebellion was at length put down, but Trajan now saw what it 
would cost to maintain direct Roman rule over such wide and distant 
conquests, and Parthamaspates was solemnly crowned in the great plain by 
Ctesiphon in the presence of Romans and Parthians (winter of 117 A.D.). 
An unsuccessful siege of Atra (Hatra) in the Mesopotamian desert was 
Trajan’s next undertaking ; illness and the revolt of the Jews prevented him 
from resuming the campaign, and after Trajan’s death (7th of August, 117 
a.d.) Hadrian wisely withdrew the garrisons from the new provinces, which 
would have demanded the constant presence of the imperial armies, and 
again made the Euphrates the limit of the empire. Parthamaspates, too, had 
soon to leave Parthia, and Hadrian gave him Orrhoene. Thus Trajan’s 
Chauvinist policy had no other result than to show to the world the 
miserable weakness to which discord had reduced the Parthians. Osroes 
died soon after, and Volagases II became sole monarch, dying in November, 
148 a.d., at the age of about ninety-six, after a reign of seventy-one years. 


Volagases III, who succeeded, had designs on Armenia, and in 162 a.d. 
expelled the Arsacid Sohsenius, who was a client of Rome, and made 
Pacorus king. The destruction of a Roman legion under the legate of 
Cappadocia (JElius Severianus), who fell on his own sword, laid 
Cappadocia and Syria open to the Parthians. When late in the year iElius 
Verus arrived from the capital he found the troops so demoralised by defeat 
that he was ready to offer peace ; but when Volagases refused to treat, the 
able lieutenants whom Verus directed from Antioch soon changed the face 
of affairs. 


The war had two theatres, and was officially called the Armenian and 
Parthian War. Armenia was regained and Sohsemus restored (163, 164 a.d.), 
while Avidius Cassius drove Volagases from Syria in a bloody battle at 
Europus, and entering north Mesopotamia, took Edessa and Nisibis, though 
not without serious opposition. At length, deserted by his allies (the local 
kings, who were becoming more and more independent), Volagases 
abandoned Mesopotamia, and Cassius entered Babylonia, where, on a 
frivolous pretext, he gave up to rapine and the flames the friendly city of 


Seleucia, still the first city of the East, with four hundred thousand 
inhabitants. 


The destruction of Seleucia was a hideous crime, a mortal wound dealt to 
Eastern Hellenism” by its natural protectors ; that Cassius next, advancing 
to Ctesiphon, rased the palace of Volagases to the ground may, on the other 
hand, be defended as a symbolical act calculated more than anything else to 
impair the prestige of the Parthian with his oriental subjects. Cassius 
returned to Syria in 165 A.D., with his victorious army much weakened 
through the failure of the commissariat and by the plague, which, breaking 
out in Parthia immediately after the fall of Seleucia, spread over the whole 
known world. In the same year Martius Verus won hardly less considerable 
successes in Media Atropatene, then apparently a separate kingdom. The 
peace which followed in 166 a.d. gave Mesopotamia to Rome. 


This was the greatest of all wars between Rome and Parthia, alike in the 
extent of the lands involved and the energy of attack shown by the 
Parthians. Parthia, after this last effort, continued steadily to decline. 
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The Romans at the same time made an effort to compete with Parthia for 
the Chinese trade (especially in silk), which the latter had jealously kept in 
their own hanjls, and in 166 a.d. an envoy of An-thun (M. Antoninus) 
reached the court of the emperor Huan-ti, via the sea and Tongking. But the 
effort to establish a direct trade with China was unavailing, and the trade 
still flowed in its old channels when a second Roman agent reached China 
in 226 a.d., a little before the fall of the Parthian Empire. The Chinese tell 
us that with India also the Parthians drove a considerable trade. 


Volagases III died in 191 a.d., having reigned forty-two years without civil 
war, and was succeeded by Volagases IV, who fought several vain battles 
with Rome. In 199 a.d. a fleet on the Euphrates co-operated with the Roman 
army, and Severus, taking up an unaccomplished plan of Trajan, dredged 


out the old Naarmalca canal, through which his ships sailed into the Tigris, 
and took the Parthians wholly by surprise. Seleucia and Coche were 
deserted by their inhabitants ; Ctesiphon was taken by the end of the year 
with terrible slaughter, one hundred thousand inhabitants being led captive 
and the place given up to pillage, for the Great King had fled powerless at 
the approach of the foe. Severus, whose force was reduced by famine and 
dysentery, did not attempt pursuit, but drew off up the Tigris. The army was 
again in its quarters by the 1st of April, 200 A.D., and for some time 
thereafter Severus was occupied in Armenia. But in 201 a.d. he undertook a 
carefully organised expedition against Atra, from whose walls the Romans 
had been repulsed with great loss when Severus, returning from the Tigris 
in the previous year, had attempted to carry it by a coup de main. This city, 
which in Trajan’s time was neither great nor rich, was now a wealthy place, 
and the sun temple contained vast treasures. The classical authors call it 
Arabian, but the king’s name is Syriac OO@ Barsenius, i.e., Bar Sin, son 
of the moon, and we may suppose that it was really an Ararnoean 
principality, which like Palmyra had its strength from the surrounding Arab 
tribes that it could call into the field. Severus lay before Atra for twenty 
days, but the enemy’s cavalry cut off his foraging parties, the admirable 
archers galled the Roman troops, a great part of the siege-train was burned 
with naphtha; and when, in addition, two assaults had been repulsed with 
tremendous loss on two successive days, the emperor was compelled to 
raise the siege €@ a severe blow to Roman prestige in the East, and one 
that greatly exalted the name of Atra and its prince, but did not help in the 
least the decaying power of Parthia. 


In 209 a.d. Volagases IV was succeeded by his son Volagases V, under 
whom in 212 a.d. the fatal troubles in Persia began; while in 213 a.d. his 
brother Artabanus rose as rival claimant of the kingship, and the civil war 
lasted for many years. A fresh danger arose when Tiridates, a brother of 
Volagases IV, who had long been a refugee with the Romans and had 
accomplished Severus’ campaign of 199 A.D., escaped, in company with a 
Cilician adventurer, the cynic Antiochus, to the court of his nephew 
Volagases ; for the emperor Antoninus (Caracalla) demanded their 
surrender, and obtained it only by a declaration of war (215 a.d.). About the 
same time Artabanus gained the upper hand, and in 216 a.d. he held 
Ctesiphon and its district ; but Volagases still held out in the Greek cities of 


Babylonia, as his tetradrachms prove (till 222 a.d.). Artabanus’ strength lay 
in the north; the Arab histories of the Sassanians make him king of the 
Median region. Presently Artabanus had a war with Rome on his hands. An 
overwhelming 
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Parthian force fell on Mesopotamia and refused to be appeased by the 
restoration of the captives of the previous year; Macrinus was beaten in two 
engagements and compelled to retire to Syria, abandoning the 
Mesopotamian plain ; and in the winter of 217-218 a.d. he was glad to 
purchase peace for an indemnity of 50,000,000 denarii (€€ 1,774,298 or 
$8,871,490). In or about 222 a.d. Artabanus must also have displaced his 
brother in Babylonia. 


PERSIA CONQUERS PARTHIA 


Persia, which dealt the last blow to the Arsacids, had through the whole 
Parthian period held an isolated position, and is so seldom mentioned that 
our knowledge of its history and native princes is almost wholly due to 
recently found coins. The emblems on the coins show that Persia was 
always loyally Zoroastrian, and at Istakhr stood the famous Fire temple of 
the goddess Anahedh. Its priest was Sassan, whose marriage with a 
Bazrangian princess, Rambehisht, laid the foundation of the greatness of his 
house, while priestly influence, which was very strong, doubtless favoured 
its rise. Pabak, son of Sassan, and Ardashir, son of Pabak, begin the history 
of the Sassanian dynasty, which occupies the next chapter. Artabanus did 
nothing to check the rise of the new power till Ardashir had all Persia in his 
hands (224 a.d.) and had begun to erect a palace and temple at Gor 
(Firuzabad). Nirofar, king of Elymais, was then sent against him, but was 
defeated, and now Ardashir passed beyond Persia and successively reduced 
Ispahan (Farsetacene), Ahwaz (Elymais), and Mesene. 


After this victory Ardashir sent a challenge to Artabanus himself ; their 
armies met by appointment in the plain of Hormizdjan, and Artabanus fell 
(the 28th of April, 227 A.D.). Ctesiphon and Babylonia must have fallen 
not much later, though Volagases V seems to have re-established himself 
there on his brother’s death, and a tetradrachm shows that he held the city 
till autumn 227 a.d. The conquest of Assyria and great part of Media and 
Parthia is assigned by Dion expressly or by implication to the year 228 A.D. 
And so the Parthian Empire was at an end.c 


CHAPTER II 


THE EMPIRE OF THE SASSANIDS 


[228-652 a.d.] 


Of the countries whose sovereigns were subject to the dominion (sometimes 
actual and sometimes merely nominal) of the Parthian ” king of kings,” 
Persia proper itself was one. The names of some of the lesser kings of that 
country during the Arsacid period are known to us, partly through a 
reference here and there in literature, partly from their coins ; but we do not 
know whether they all belong to one and the same dynasty. About the 
beginning of the third century after Christ, the country presented a scene of 
confusion. The power of the local kings had fallen very low, and the 
mountainous regions, cleft asunder by natural divisions, were full of petty 
tyrants. Papak or Pabak, a son or descendant of Sassan, was one of these. 
He came originally from the village of Khir on the southern shore of the 
great salt lake east of Shiraz, and succeeded in overthrowing the last prince 
of that dynasty, Gozihr by name, in whose service he had been, and gaining 
dominion first over the district of Istakhr, the ancient Persepolis. On coins 
and inscriptions his son gives him the title of king. According to tradition, 
which in this instance is certainly trustworthy, his lawful successor would 
have been his son Sapor, to whom the Arsacid king is said to have granted 
the crown at his father’s request during the lifetime of the latter. 


After his death, however, another of his sons, named Ardashir, refused to 
submit to his brother, and rose in revolt ; about which time Sapor died 
@@@ we can hardly suppose by accident. That Ardashir found his 
brothers in his way and slew them, is so definitely affirmed by well 
authenticated tradition that we cannot entertain a doubt that such was the 
case. The empire of the Sassanids begins with Ardashir, just as that of the 
Achsemenides begins with Cyrus, whose forefathers had likewise been 
kings. His name, of which Artachshathr is the older form, is the same as 
that which the Greeks rendered by Artaxerxes. It is a remarkable fact that in 


the native home of the Achsemenides, who are otherwise unknown to 
genuine Persian tradition, the ancient 
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royal names should have survived in common use ; for several princes of 
the pre-Sassanid period were named Artaxerxes and Darius (Darjaw, Darao, 
Dara). According to a fairly probable estimate, Ardashir’s first appearance 
as king should be assigned to the year 211-12 a.d. 


That he had hard work to exalt himself from prince of Persis to “king of the 
kings of Iran ” is recognised by tradition. He first made himself master of 
the province of Carmania, which lies east of Persis, then of Susiana, then of 
the small kingdom about the mouth of the Tigris. The resistance which he 
had to overcome in the first instance was offered by local sovereigns, not by 
the Parthian king, whose power was restricted to an enormous extent by his 
nobles and vassals. Ultimately, however, Ardashir came into conflict with 
him also. 


According to Dion Cassius,c a contemporary, we are led to believe that 
Ardashir defeated the Parthians in three battles. His decisive encounter with 
Ardavan (Artabanus), the last Parthian Great King, probably took place on 
April 22nd, 224 a.d.1 Ardavan fell in the battle, and from that time forward 
Ardashir assumed the title of ” king of kings,” which from ancient days had 
been borne by the ruler of the empire of anterior Asia. All the evidence 
points to the decisive battle having taken place in Babylonia or Susiana. 
This would fit in with Dion’s statement that the first expedition afterwards 
undertaken was directed against Atra, in the midst of the Mesopotamian 
desert, where a small independent state had come into being in the near 
neighbourhood of the Parthian capital. At first Ardashir beat in vain upon 


the walls of Atra, whose strength can still be seen from the mighty ruins 
that remain, but the place was soon taken and destroyed either by him or his 
successor. He succeeded in conquering Media, where he was opposed by a 
scion of the Arsacid family, and the greater part of the Iranian highlands ; 
but not Armenia, whither sons of Ardavan had fled. 


The Romans had watched the rise of Ardashir with apprehension. There is 
no question that he cherished the design of seizing upon as many of their 
Asiatic possessions as he could. He gained some successes at first, but was 
forced to give ground when Alexander Severus marched against him. The 
history of the empire of the Sassanids was conditioned from the outset by 
its relations with Rome. Peace was again and again concluded between the 
two, but they invariably looked upon each other as adversaries, and as 
adversaries of equal rank, tinder capable rulers and tolerable internal 
conditions Rome (that is Byzantium) maintained the ascendency of the 
European over the Asiatic, but circumstances were frequently adverse, and 
the Persians heaped disgrace upon the Roman name. This struggle fills the 
chief place in the political history of the Sassanids. 


SASSANIAN POWER 


Istakhr remained the capital in theory, as Persepolis had formerly been. 
There stood the Fire temple of the royal house, in which the heads of 
vanquished foreign kings were hung up among other trophies. But the real 
metropolis was Ctesiphon, the capital of the Arsacids, and Seleucia, which 
was divided from it only by the Tigris and which Ardashir restored under 
the name of Veh-Ardashir (good Ardashir). The rich country in which this 
double city lay was neither geographically nor ethnographically a part of 


[J Or according to Von Gutschmid, 227 ; see chapter I.] 
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Iran, for the deep valley was peopled principally by Semites ; the choice of 
it as the seat of government was due to the precedent set by the elder empire 
and in part, probably, to its nearness to Roman territory. We can-not in all 
cases be sure over which countries Ardashir ruled at the end of his life, for 
the national tradition tells of some conquests really made by his successors, 
and others which the Sassanids never made at all. But Ardashir won and 
consolidated a great empire that held together for four centuries, giving a 
powerful blow to the system of vassal states, which had become more and 
more prevalent under the Arsacids, and reducing most of these states to 
provinces. 


SAPOR FIGHTS ROME 


The statement that he associated his son Sapor with him in the government 
gains a degree of confirmation from the existence of coins bearing a 
youthful head beside his own. He died at the end of 241 or the beginning of 
242. Sapor I (older form Shahpur ; among Occidentals Sapor or Sapores) 
was in all likelihood solemnly crowned on March 20th, 242. The mythical 
statement that his mother was an Arcadian princess whom Ardashir took to 
wife at the conquest of Ctesiphon is incompatible with the probably more 
correct tradition that he had distinguished himself in the decisive battle 
against Ardavan ; nor is it likely that a child of thirteen or fourteen would 
have taken so energetically in hand the war against Rome. For Ardashir had 
resumed the struggle in his later years (in the reign of Maximin, between 
February, 236, and about May, 238), and had taken Nisibis (Nesibin) and 
Carrhse (Haran), the two fortresses round which so many battles were 
fought in the course of these wars. 


In 242 Sapor had pressed forward to Antioch ; but there he was met by the 
emperor Gordian, and the latter, or rather his father-in-law Timesi-theus, 
drove him back and retook the two Mesopotamian strongholds. He defeated 
the Persians at Reshaina, and purposed to march upon the Persian capital. 
Like Julian after him, he chose the way along the Euphrates ; and somewhat 
below the junction of the Chaboras with the Euphrates, nearly on the 
frontier between the two empires, Gordian was slain by the commander of 
the guard, Philip the Arab (beginning of 244). The murderer had himself 


proclaimed emperor and hastily concluded a shameful peace with Sapor, by 
which he is said to have resigned Armenia and Mesopotamia to him. 


There seems then to have been a breathing space of several years, but in 
251 or 252 Sapor made a fresh beginning. This time he really occupied 
Armenia, which he had not been able to conquer before, and forced the king 
to take refuge in Roman territory. From the isolated and contradictory 
rumours that have come down to us we can hardly gather how many times 
the Persians invaded Syria during this period. Nothing but the frightful 
decrepitude of Rome could have rendered such a thing possible. On one 
occasion Cyriades, a Syrian, led the Persians right to Antioch, and under 
their protection assumed the title of emperor ! At last the emperor Valerian 
marched against them. For a while the war was waged on Mesopotamian 
soil, but fortune turned against the Romans in the end ; and the bitterest of 
all humiliations befell them, for the emperor himself was taken prisoner by 
Sapor (260). Under what circumstances this came to pass we cannot tell; it 
was certainly preceded by negotiations in which Valerian vainly tried to 
secure an unmolested retreat for himself and his army on payment of a sum 
of money. The Romans laid the blame of it on treachery or breach of faith. 
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After taking Valerian captive, Sapor pressed on towards Asia Minor, but 
there was met by successful resistance. Many Persians were slaughtered by 
Ballista, the Roman general. But the heaviest blow was dealt to the king by 
the hand of a romanised Oriental. Odenathus (Odhenat), the chieftain of the 
great trading city of Palmyra in the heart of the Syrian desert, is said to have 
offered to enter into alliance with him, and to have been completely 
repulsed. This is quite possible, for though Palmyra was a part of the 
Roman Empire, yet since the emperor was a prisoner and Rome’s dominion 
over the East was apparently broken, an ambitious Oriental might easily 
have conceived the idea of playing an independent part as an ally of the 


Great King. However that may be, Odenathus, on the watch for a 
favourable place and opportunity, joined forces with Ballista, attacked the 
Persians on their retreat, and inflicted a severe defeat upon them. Part of the 
royal harem fell into his hands, and he even besieged Ctesiphon once, if not 
twice. 


Towards the end of Sapor’s reign a great change took place in the oriental 
dominions of Rome. He appears to have supported Zenobia, the widow of 
Odenathus, against Rome, though without lasting success. By the time the 
emperor took Palmyra (273) and restored Roman supremacy over those 
regions, Sapor was presumably already dead. 


His son Hormuzd (Ohrmazd) I began to reign at the end of 272 or 273. Asa 
prince he appears to have fought gallantly against the Romans, and is 
known to tradition by the surname of “the hero.” Among other legends of 
all kinds he is said to have been satrap of Khorasan (which included all the 
northeastern provinces) before his accession. As a king he had hardly a 
chance of doing great deeds, for he reigned only one year. 


According to the evidence of an inscription, his successor Bahrain (Va- 
rahran) I was not his son, as tradition has it, but his brother. He is reported 
to have been an indolent and voluptuous sovereign. Manes ventured to 
approach him, but by the machinations of the priests of Zoroaster he was 
slain and his skin was stuffed and hung up to public view. Bahram I reigned 
from about 274 to about 277. 


Of his son, Bahram II (about 277-294), Persian tradition knows practically 
nothing. Two large rock inscriptions, unfortunately much defaced, probably 
date from his reign; they are religious, even hortatory in substance, and 
strongly hierarchical in tendency. The emperor Probus (276-282) concluded 
a peace with him on one occasion; of the struggles which preceded it we 
have no knowledge. Probus himself was assassinated before he could 
resume hostilities, but Carus carried out his design (383), advanced to the 
very capital of the enemy’s empire, and took Ctesiphon and Coche (a part 
of Seleucia). The sudden death of the emperor, who is said to have been 
struck by a flash of lightning, wrought deliverance for the Persians, for after 
it the Romans appear to have withdrawn without much fighting. It is 
expressly stated that the arms of Carus were favoured by civil broils among 


the Persians. Of such the period was undoubtedly prolific, but we have no 
exact information on the subject. In the year 291 a rhetorician referred to 
the revolt of Prince Hormuzd (Ormies) against his brother the king, in 
conjunction with barbarian tribes. 


The youthful son whom Bahram II caused to be figured opposite his consort 
upon his coins probably never came to the throne. It seems likely that after 
his death two claimants fought for the succession, Bahrain III, presumably a 
son of Hormuzd, and Narseh, according to an inscription the son 
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of Sapor I. At all events Bahram III, who as prince had been satrap of 
Saken-land (Sagastan, now Sistan) in the southeast of the empire, and 
consequently bore the surname of Sagan Shah (Saken-king), reigned, or at 
least held possession of the capital, for a very short time only. 


Narseh reigned about 293-303. He trod in the footsteps of Sapor, and 
conquered Armenia. Caesar Galerius took the field against him (probably in 
297) but was defeated in Mesopotamia, between Carrhae and Callinicus 
(Rakka). Under the wise direction of Diocletian, however, Galerius soon 
restored the lustre of the Roman arms. He completely overthrew Narseh in 
Armenia and took his wives and children prisoners. The negotiations for 
peace, concerning which we have somewhat more definite information, 
ended in a brilliant triumph; for Persia resigned all pretensions to Armenia 
and Mesopotamia, and even ceded certain districts on the left of the Tigris, 
extending as far as Kurdistan. The king willingly gave up the provinces in 
return for the restoration of his family. This peace (dating from 298) lasted 
for forty years. Narseh was succeeded by his son Hormuzd II (about 303). 
Of his reign we know nothing. 


After his death his son Adharnarseh ascended the throne (beginning of 
310), but after a very short time was deposed €€>€ on account of his 
cruelty it is said OOO and probably slain. The nobles, who then had the 


power in their own hands, disqualified for rule another (unnamed) son of 
Hormuzd II by putting out his eyes, and flung Hormuzd, the third son, into 
prison. They then nominated for the kingship the newborn or still unborn 
son of the queen Ifra €€ Hormuzd. All these events took place in the 
course of the year 310. The royal infant was named Sapor II, oppressor of 
Christians. 


The state of things under the rule of his mother and the great nobles may 
easily be imagined. But the child developed early into a man capable of 
governing alone; he was one of the most famous sovereigns of the dynasty. 
Before he had grown to manhood Hormuzd escaped from captivity and fled 
to the Romans (323), amongst whom he remained till his death, fighting 
with them against Sapor, his half-brother, down to the year 363. Persian 
tradition, which has little of a historical nature to tell of Sapor II, gives us 
accounts of his adventurous campaigns against the Arabs, who had 
occupied or devastated various parts of Persian territory during his minority. 
These legends are highly exaggerated, not without an anti-Arab intention; 
but there can be no doubt that Sapor zealously devoted himself to the task 
of keeping the rapacious Bedouins out of civilised regions @@@ a very 
serious problem for the rulers of countries bordering on the desert. The 
restoration of the ancient city of Susa is notable amongst the cities which he 
founded. The inhabitants had rebelled against him, and in retaliation he had 
them put to death and their city trodden into the dust by elephants; after 
which he built it afresh. Nishapur (properly Nev-Shahpuhr), one of the 
largest cities of the East down to late mediaeval times, was founded either 
by him or by Sapor I. 


During Sapor’s youth the mighty change had taken place by which 
Constantine procured for Christianity the victory over paganism in the 
Roman Empire. The Christians in the Persian Empire immediately 
recognised in Rome the Christian state par excellence, and were strongly 
disposed in its favour. When Sapor went to war with the Romans (337 or 
338) they openly displayed their own sentiments ; at least a homily of 
Aphraates, a Syrian bishop in the Persian Empire, written about this time, 
speaks on the subject in no ambiguous tone. In addition to this, Simon, 
bishop of the capital, indulged in such defiant utterances as no oriental 
monarch was likely 
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to let pass, least of all a young and energetic sovereign like Sapor II. It was 
the signal for conflict, and a frightful persecution of the Christians began 
almost simultaneously with the Roman War (339-40). We have an animated 
picture of these events in the Syrian Acts of the Martyrs, which throw much 
light on other things and persons in the empire. The king was not actuated 
by religious fanaticism. The Jews were as obnoxious to his priests as the 
Christians, but he left them unmolested. Even in the Acts of the Martyrs he 
repeatedly appears as a man wholly without bias in purely religious matters. 
But, like Diocletian, he wished to annihilate that state within the state 
© the organisation of the church ; and he therefore destroyed church 
buildings and took the most vigorous measures against both the superior 
and the inferior clergy. 


A NEW WAR WITH ROME 


According to Roman assertions, the Persians began the war by an invasion 
of Mesopotamia. Constantine died before he could take the field against 
them (the 22nd of May, 337). But the king’s great preparations date from 
the year which begins with the autumn of 337. On the first and longer half 
of the war, which lasted with many vicissitudes and long pauses for twenty- 
five years, our information is but scanty. On parts of the second, on the 
contrary, we possess very full reports by contemporaries and even eye- 
witnesses. The king’s object was to deprive the Romans of their possessions 
on the upper Tigris, where it must have been exceedingly inconvenient for 
the Persians to have them on account of their nearness to Ctesiphon. Above 
all, he aimed at taking the strong fortress of Nisibis ; and he further desired 
to bring Armenia, that old apple of discord between the Eastern and 
Western empires, into subjection to himself once more. Three times he 
closely besieged Nisibis (in the years 338, 346, and 350), but in vain. 
Sieges, on the whole, play a very great part in this war. 


If Sapor did not in the long run succeed in gaining great advantages, it was 
through no merit of the emperor Constantine, who was invariably defeated 
when he took command in person, as, for example, in the famous battle by 
night at Singara (Shingar, Arabic Sinjar) (348 B.C.). The main reason was 
that the great emperors Diocletian and Constantine had put the fortresses 
into admirable condition and taken other excellent measures for the 
protection of the provinces exposed to attack. It was a great thing gained 
that the Persians, even when victorious, could hardly penetrate into western 
Mesopotamia. Moreover the king’s forces were not large enough for him to 
leave garrisons in all the fortresses which he took. Thus in 360 Amida 
(Amid), which Sapor had taken after a long siege and with heavy loss in the 
previous year, was found by the Romans unoccupied. The Romans were 
also favoured by the circumstance that the king was at the same time 
engaged in conflict with several barbarous tribes. The third siege of Nisibis 
had almost come to a successful conclusion when he was obliged suddenly 
to depart to Khorasan, where his presence was urgently required. 


The wars in the East brought about a long truce (from 350 to 358), 
interrupted only by small predatory excursions. But by the time negotiations 
were opened on the Roman side (356-358) Sapor had concluded peace with 
his enemies in the East, and offered terms which it was quite impossible to 
accept. In 359 and 360 hostilities were resumed with energy, and Sapor took 
several important fortresses. Another interval of repose ensued ; but in 363 
a change came over the whole conduct of the war. 


H. W. VOL. VIII. O 
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Vigorous, ambitious, and proved in arms, Julian, now sole emperor, 
determined to follow the example of Trajan, Septimius Severus, and Carus, 
and march straight upon the enemy’s capital. On the 5th of March he left 
Antioch, went first to Mesopotamia, and thence proceeded rapidly down the 
Euphrates. He ravaged Persian territory with fire and sword, took several 


cities after a short siege, among them Mahoz Malka, one of the royal cities 
close to Ctesiphon. He even reached Seleucia ; but realising that he was not 
able to take the strongly fortified city of Ctesiphon on the far side of the 
Tigris by storm, he turned to retreat along the left bank of the river. Here for 
the first time Sapor’s troops began to annoy him seriously. None the less he 
would certainly have led the army back into Roman territory without heavy 
loss, but he was mortally wounded in an engagement on the 26th of June, 
363. 


Jovian, who was chosen emperor by the army after Julian’s death, was by 
no means equal to the difficult position in which he found himself, and 
conducted both the war and the negotiations in such a manner as ultimately 
to bring about a shameful peace. After the death of his dreaded enemy, 
Sapor behaved with equal adroitness and moderation. He obtained the 
retrocession of the districts to the left of the Tigris, which Galerius had 
won, and part of Mesopotamia, including Nisibis and Singara. The Romans 
with much difficulty secured permission for the inhabitants of these cities to 
depart elsewhere. The cession of Nisibis was the heaviest blow of all, for in 
all subsequent wars it was a strong point of departure to the Persians for 
offensive and defensive purposes. 


More shameful even than these cessions was the stipulation that the 
Romans should withdraw their support from King Arsaces of Armenia, who 
had sided with them and given him up to Sapor. The king, however, did not 
find Armenia easy to conquer. He got Arsaces into his power, but that did 
not give him possession, still less permanent possession, of the country, 
split up as it was by many natural divisions and ruled by numerous and 
almost independent feudal lords. The Christians of Armenia inclined in the 
main to the Romans ; the Zoroastrians, of whom there were still large 
numbers, to the Persians ; while the varying private interests of the great 
barons, who would have preferred to have no master over them, constituted 
a third factor in the situation. The Romans supported, first secretly and then 
openly, Papa, the son of Arsaces, who had taken refuge with them, but only 
that they might use him as a tool to convert Armenia into a Roman 
province. In Iberia (north of Armenia) the adherents of the two empires 
likewise came into collision. At the end of five years the country was 
practically once more in a state of war. In 371 the Persian king came to 


open hostilities with the Roman troops in Armenia, both parties trying to 
acquire the country by force or fraud. But however often the negotiations 
between them came to naught, the pressure of circumstances (in the case of 
the Romans, the troubles with the Goths) and the dictates of reason 
prevented the outbreak of a general war. 


ARDASHIR II, TO BAHRAM IV 


Sapor II, who by even late tradition is held in honour as a mighty king, died 
towards the end of the summer of 379, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Ardashir II. ‘ The elevation of this old man to the throne may have been due 
to the same kind of motives as had prompted the coronation of the infant 
Sapor. As prince-satrap of Adiabene (a part of ancient Assyria) he had taken 
an active part in the suppression of Christianity as long before as 
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344, and again in 376. After his accession, however, the persecution ceased, 
perhaps by deliberate intention, perhaps out of mere oriental indolence. 
Even the capital could have its bishop again. But, having taken forcible 
action against the great nobles and put several of them to death, Ardashir 
was deposed by them in 383 or 384. 


His successor, Sapor III, the son of Sapor II, had no sooner ascended the 
throne than he despatched ambassadors to Constantinople, and there 
concluded a settled peace (384). He reigned only a short time, being 
murdered by the nobles in 388 or 389. 


His son (or possibly brother) and successor, Bahram IV, who bore the 
surname of Kerman Shah, “king of Carmania,” because as prince he had 
ruled that province, remained on friendly terms with the Romans and was 
clement towards the Christians. In 390 the two empires divided Armenia 
between them by treaty, in such a manner that by far the greater part 
became a vassal state to Persia and the remainder to Rome. There were 


many complications still to come, but this division nevertheless remained in 
force down to Arab times. Bahram IV also died a violent death, being slain 
by the arrows of ” evil-doers,” in the summer of 399. 


THE RULE OP YEZDEGEED I 


His successor, Yezdegerd I, a son of Sapor II or Sapor ITI, seemed to have 
been designated as heir to the throne or otherwise invested with some 
sovereign dignity even during the lifetime of Bahram IV, for his name 
appears on coins in conjunction with the king’s. 


For all that he was far from being a Christian, and did not scruple to visit 
with severe chastisement the blind zeal which led Bishop Abda of Susiana 
to violate Zoroastrian sanctuaries. But the measure of toleration which he 
extended to Christianity was enough to rouse the hatred of the Persian 
priesthood, while the warlike nobility were probably ill pleased by his 
earnest desire to maintain peace with Rome. In the summer of 408 he 
concluded a firm treaty of peace and alliance, by which he seems to have 
undertaken a formal guarantee for the reign of the emperor Theodosius II, 
then a minor. He set a trustworthy vassal king over Persian Armenia in the 
person of his son Sapor. We have every reason to regard him as a skilful 
ruler for his time and country. But he was not well pleasing to the god of 
Persia. Wherefore he caused him to die suddenly in marvellous wise in far 
Hyrcania. We prosaically interpret this miracle to mean that he was 
murdered by the despotic nobles (probably late in the summer of 420); even 
as his three predecessors had been violently deprived of their sovereignty, 
and two of them murdered. 


After his death, his son Sapor hastened from Armenia to the capital, no 
doubt intending to become king of the empire, but was murdered by the 
great nobles, for the latter were so exasperated against Yezdegerd that they 
resolved to exclude his sons from the succession. They chose a distant 
relative of his, Chosroes by name, to be their king. But another son of 
Yezdegerd, Bahram by name, contested his claim to the throne. During his 
father’s lifetime this son had lived, presumably in a sort of banishment, with 
al-Mundhir (Alamundaros) the Arab king of Hira (west of the Euphrates 


and on the borders of the desert), a powerful vassal king. The latter 
supported Bahrain’s pretensions with all his might, and this is probably the 
first time that the Arabs effectively interfered in the course of Persian 
history. 
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Mundhir, with vast hordes of Arabs behind him, was soon at the gates of the 
capital, which lay only three or four days’ journey distant from Hira, and no 
doubt the rightful heir to the throne could count upon a party among the 
Persians. A compromise was therefore effected between the disputants, 
Chosroes withdrew his claim, and Bahrain ascended the throne, but under 
promise to rule differently from his father and to do the will of the nobles 
and priests. Bahram V, who bears the surname of Gor, ” the wild ass,” is a 
favourite with Persian tradition, which tells absolutely fabulous stories of 
him. He was young when he became king, and to the end of his days he was 
jovial and much addicted to women. The change of policy was immediately 
signalised by two things @€@ the outbreak of a systematic persecution of 
the Christians, and a war with Rome. Both sides could easily find pretexts 
for war, but it is most likely that the Persian nobles urged it on; the Romans 
would certainty not have entered on the struggle merely on account of the 
persecution. 


The main theatre of war was in Persian Mesopotamia and the mountain 
tracts that bounded it on the north. The Persian commander was Mihr 
Narseh, one of the most powerful nobles. A vainglorious Persian tradition 
relates that he made a victorious entry into Constantinople, but we know 
that, on the contrary, he suffered a severe defeat at the very beginning of the 
war (August, 421). The Romans besieged Nisibis for a long time, but the 
approach of a fresh force compelled them hastily to raise the siege. 
Mundhir, to whom Bahram owed his throne, was eager to devastate Syria 
with his Arabs, but was forced to retreat with great loss. The war, 
concerning the progress of which we have no adequate information, 
enfeebled both sides to such an extent that they quickly became anxious to 


end it. In the terms of peace (422) the Persians promised to allow the 
Christians the free exercise of their religion, and the Romans undertook to 
do likewise to the Zoroastrians. 


The desire of the Persians for peace was most likely due to the fact that they 
were again involved in warfare with the rulers of the Bactria of that day and 
the neighbouring countries, the tribe of the Kushan, Haital (Hephthalites), 
or “white Huns.” To this perpetual conflict the Romans probably owed their 
rest from Persian invasion in the fifth century. We are not bound to take the 
word of Persian tradition for Bahram’s brilliant victory over the 
Hephthalites. 


In Persian Armenia yearnings after independence had asserted themselves 
during the war with Rome, but when peace was concluded Bahram could 
again install a vassal king there ; the selfish Armenian nobles, however, 
went to such lengths that the Persians were finally driven to do away with 
the Armenian monarchy altogether and to convert the country into a 
province (429), as the Romans had long since done with their portion of it. 
In this the Persians had the assistance of a strong party among the 
Armenians themselves, though as a matter of fact the Persian satraps had no 
less trouble with the barons and priests than with the kings before them. 


After the death of Bahram (438 or 439) his son Yezdegerd II became king. 
He persecuted both Christians and Jews, nor is there much to be set to his 
credit in other respects. He abolished the audiences, on the first day of 
every month, in which any man of consequence was free to lay grievances 
or petitions before the king. The story goes that he married his own 
daughter (though that was no crime in the opinion of the Zoroastrians, who 
considered such marriages positively meritorious) and afterwards killed her. 
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WAR WITH THE HEPHTHALITES 


Upon the death of Yezdegerd IT (457) a quarrel seems to have broken out 
immediately between his sons, Hormuzd III, king (that is to say, “prince- 
satrap “) of Sagastan, and Peroz, who were the children of one mother, 
Dinak by name. Hormuzd, the elder, held his ground for a while, but at the 
end of two years Peroz supplanted him by the help of the Hephthalites and 
the active exertions of Raham, of the noble house of Mihran. He caused 
three others of his nearest kinsmen to be put to death, as well as his brother. 
He, again, was hostile to Christians and Jews, but he had political insight 
enough to favour the conversion of his Christian subjects to the doctrines of 
Nestorius, which had been banished as archheresy from the Roman Empire. 
At the synod held at Beth Lapat in the year 483 or 484, the ancient 
Christian church of the Persian Empire adopted the Nestorian confession ; 
and being thenceforward separated by a great gulf from the Roman 
Christians, was consequently even less dangerous to the state than it had 
been before. 


But, as a matter of fact, Christianity in Persia had never been really much of 
a menace to the country. The Armenians on the other hand joined the 
monophysites, who had a large party in the Roman Empire and often had 
the upper hand there. 


Whether the Hephthalites wanted heavier payment for their assistance than 
had been previously agreed upon, or whether Peroz did not keep promises 
he had actually made, the end was that great conflicts ensued between them 
and the Persians. Peroz won some victories ; but in the desert country east 
of the Caspian Sea the conduct of war is hampered by enormous 
difficulties. Twice he was compelled to conclude peace on unfavourable 
terms, once at least he himself fell into the hands of his enemies, and for 
two years his son Kavadh had to remain in the enemy’s camp as a hostage 
for the payment of his heavy ransom. Nevertheless Peroz was perpetually 
breaking the pledges he had given. In 484 he took the field with a large 
army. A tremendous battle ensued, in which Peroz perished among the 
unrecognised slain. His daughter was among the prisoners, and the king of 
the Hephthalites took her into his harem. 


Evil days were now in store for Persia. The victors overran the country. For 
a time there was no king. Presently, however, Zarmihr, of the powerful 


house of the Karen, succeeded in restoring order in the empire. At the time 
of Peroz’s death this man had been in Armenia, which had rebelled again, 
and had almost completed its subjugation. He then hastened to the capital 
and installed Balash, a brother of the late ruler, as king. In all probability he 
afterward entered into negotiations with the victorious enemy, and bought 
him off with a yearly tribute. 


A brother of Balash, Zareh by name, who likewise aspired to the crown, 
was defeated and slain. The king, however, had but little authority. He was 
obliged to induce the Armenians to submit by allowing them to exclude the 
state religion of Persia from their country altogether. The praise which the 
Syrians and the Armenians render to Balash’s clemency may perhaps have 
no other foundation than his disagreements with the priests of Zoroaster. 
The enmity thus aroused proved fatal to him. His treasury, of course, was 
empty, so that he could neither form a party among the nobles nor attach an 
army to himself ; and in 488 or 489 the priests went so far as to have him 
blinded and so made incapable of governing. For according to the law of 
Persia no man could be king who was not whole and sound in body and 
mind. 
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His nephew, Kavadh I, the son of Peroz, was set in his place. He found the 
empire in a state of great disorder. We hear of revolts of savage mountain 
tribes, and of another rebellion in Armenia. Kavadh, who had no inclination 
to play the obedient servant to the tyrants who had raised him to the throne, 
adopted a dangerous method of weakening the power of priests and nobles ; 
for he favoured Mazdak, a zealous preacher of religious-socialistic 
doctrines, who demanded in the name of justice that he who was blest with 
riches and possessed of many wives should give of his superfluity to those 
who were in want. Nor did he rest satisfied with the theory, for many of his 
disciples distributed their wives and goods. But the nobles and clergy united 


to depose Kavadh, imprisoned him in the ” castle of oblivion,” and 
bestowed the crown on his brother Jamasp (about 496). Kavadh, however, 
escaped, and fled to the Hephthalites, among whom he had formerly lived 
as a hostage. The king gave him his daughter to wife, the child of that sister 
of Kavadh who had been taken in battle; and by the help of the barbarian 
prince he succeeded in overthrowing Jamasp and once more becoming king 
of Persia (498 or 499). His flight and restoration appear to have been 
favoured by some of the most powerful nobles. According to Persian 
tradition Zarmihr actually accompanied him into exile, but such testimony 
as we have concerning this man and the flight to the Hephthalites is so 
confused that we can place no reliance upon it. Certain it is that after his 
return the king visited his enemies with severe chastisement. Presumably he 
abandoned Zarmihr about that time, for he handed him over to his most 
formidable rival, Sapor, of the house of Mihran. It is not likely that Kavadh 
then resumed his experiment with the Mazdakites. 


NEW CONFLICT WITH KOME 


He had certainly reduced the empire to tolerable order by the time the war 
with the Romans began. There had been much treating over terms, both 
parties had violated compacts more or less, and the only question was 
whether either of them was desirous of finding a casus belli. This was the 
case with Kavadh. In the summer of 502 he inaugurated that era of hideous 
strife which so reduced the strength of both Persia and Eastern Rome as to 
make possible the subsequent victories of the Arabs. In August he took 
Theodosiopolis (Karin or Erzerum), the capital of Roman Armenia, without 
a blow. On the 10th of January, 503, Amida fell after a three months’ siege, 
and was frightfully punished for its resistance. Myriads of the inhabitants 
were slaughtered, as we know from the good accounts we have in existing 
contemporary Syriac sources. 


In this war, of which very full contemporary accounts have come down to 
us, especially from Syrian sources, the Roman operations were conducted 
without the necessary energy, and lacked the direction of a single 
commander. Mesopotamia was fearfully ravaged. In 504 the Romans 
regained possession of Amida, after a long siege, by treaty, or more 


correctly speaking by purchase. After many battles and sieges peace was 
concluded in the August of 506, a peace which left everything in statu quo 
ante. The Romans once more undertook to pay an annual contribution 
towards the maintenance of the fortifications in the Caucasus. The Persians 
are said to have been induced to conclude peace by a war with the ” Huns.” 
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From the vague fashion in which the Greek authors of that time use the 
word ” Huns ” we cannot tell whioh of the tribes of northern barbarians is 
here meant. That Kavadh was at this time involved in serious difficulties at 
home or abroad may be inferred from the fact that he did not forcibly 
prevent a gross violation of the treaty of peace on the part of the emperor 
Anastasius, who converted the little village of Dara, close upon the frontier, 
into a great fortress intended to keep Nisibis in check. There was no further 
outbreak of hostilities during the lifetime of Anastasius ; but Justin I (July 
the 9th, 518-August the 1st, 527) appears to have intermitted the payment 
of the moneys stipulated to Persia. 


In return Kavadh incited the Arabs to make predatory raids into Roman 
territory, and Roman troops once more invaded and ravaged Armenia. In 
addition, violent quarrels arose about the Caucaso-Pontic districts, over 
which both sides claimed dominion. This time, however, Kavadh was little 
disposed towards war ; perhaps he had realised that he could hardly hope to 
gain any permanent advantage. In the perpetual renewal of negotiations he 
had only one main object in view ; he was anxious to procure the 
succession for Chosroes, the best beloved of his sons and certainly the most 
capable of ruling the empire, although he was not the eldest ; and for this 
purpose he wished for a kind of guarantee from the emperor, which should 
take the form of an adoption of Chosroes by the latter. Negotiations 
concerning this and other matters were carried on at Nisibis. If matters went 
as they are represented to have gone, the Romans acted most perversely ; in 
any case the negotiations had no other result than to put both parties out of 
humour. The chiefs of the Roman embassy escaped with no worse than 


degradation, the Persians were executed, though personally they deserved 
well of the king. These negotiations took place in 525 or 526 ; the war 
began again before the death of Justin. There was hard fighting on the 
frontier as early as the summer of 527, the Romans making a vain assault 
on Nisibis, and the Persians an equally fruitless attempt on Dara. 


EXPLOITS OF MUNDHIR 


In these many years of war, with frequent pauses for negotiation, Belisarius 
first comes into prominence as a commander. One noteworthy event, among 
others, is Mundhir’s great invasion of Syria. This Mundhir was the Arab 
vassal-prince of Hira, of the same line as the prince of the same name. He 
seems before this to have grown so powerful as to rouse Kavadh’s 
apprehensions, and the latjter therefore deprived him, either wholly or in 
part, of his dominions for a time, in favour of Harith, a member of the 
much-ramified family of the Kinda kings. The statement that this event bore 
some relation to the Mazdakite troubles is hardly probable. 


On the outbreak of the war with Rome, however, Kavadh restored the 
whole of his former dominions to the tried warrior Mundhir. In the spring of 
529 the latter invaded Syria, laid the whole country waste as far as Antioch, 
and carried off troops of captives that he might secure their ransom. He was 
a savage who in one day slaughtered four hundred nuns from a Syrian 
nunnery in honour of his goddess Zuhara (the planet Venus). In the same 
year his rival Harith went to war with him, and Mundhir caused a number 
of members of the princely family of Kinda, who had fallen into his hands, 
to be put to death at Hira. For half a century he was the terror of Roman 
subjects, troubling himself little to inquire whether peace 
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prevailed or not, till at length he fell in battle against the Roman prince of 
the Arabs, Harith, the son of Jabala (June, 554), whose captive son he had 
likewise sacrificed to Zuhara. 


It was Mundhir who induced Kavadh, after an interval, to undertake a 
campaign in Syria itself (531). The Persians advanced far to the north along 
the right bank of the Euphrates, but were compelled to retreat by Belisarius. 
A battle was fought at Callinicus (Rakka), near the frontier that is, in which 
Belisarius was totally defeated ; but the Persian commander was 
nevertheless obliged to return home. The Persians gained some successes in 
Mesopotamia the same year, and had almost reduced the great fortress of 
Martyropolis (Maiferkat, Arabic Mayafarikin) when tidings came of the 
death of the king, and brought about a truce. 


A few years before his death Kavadh had brought the Mazdakites to a 
horrible end. The sect seems to have grown so powerful that it could no 
longer be tolerated ; for, in spite of all its theoretic idealism it threatened to 
subvert the foundations of society and the state. The catastrophe, which was 
accompanied by lavish bloodshed, took place in 528 or 529, under the 
orders of Prince Chosroes, actiug in agreement with the king. 


Kavadh died on the 13th of September, 531, aged eighty-two. He certainly 
destined Chosroes for his successor ; and according to a report we may well 
credit, he had him crowned on his death-bed. Chosroes I (Chosrau), who 
bears the surname of Anosharvan, “the blessed,” was undoubtedly a great 
king. It is true that he was by no means the ideal king that Orientals make 
him out to have been, but neither does he bear the title of ” the just ” 
without due reason. 


CHOSROES “THE JUST “ 


The negotiation taken in hand on his accession led in the course of a year to 
an ” eternal peace ” (September, 532). The Romans agreed to make a large 
annual payment and other concessions, the Persians gave up some castles in 
Lazistan (the ancient Colchis, at the eastern extremity of the Black Sea). 
The conclusion of peace was evidently a matter of great moment to the 
Persian king. He probably availed himself at once of this breathing space to 
protect his frontiers from barbarians of all kinds. Tradition is certainly right 


in attributing to him comprehensive measures for the defence of the 
Caucasus and northeastern frontier, among which was the forcible 
transplantation of unruly tribes. 


In a few years he felt himself strong enough to take up hostilities against the 
Romans once more. Perhaps he really feared that the result of the success of 
Justinian’s arms in Italy and Africa would be to make the Roman Empire 
too strong for him. No doubt the messengers sent by Witiges, king of the 
Goths, had painted the perils which would ensue to Persia from them in the 
liveliest colours. He probably found an incitement even more powerful in 
the fact that the Armenian nobles, who had rebelled in consequence of 
many acts of injustice, applied to him for aid although they were Christians. 


CHOSROES ATTACKS ROME 


There was no lack of petty violations of the treaty by one side or the other ; 
the Arabs on both sides alone took good care of that. At all events Chosroes 
was this time eager for war, and he therefore started early in the 
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year 540 to invade Syria as Sapor I had done. He passed by the strongly 
fortified cities which bought him off by the payment of large sums, those 
which offered resistance he took. This fate fell heaviest upon Antiochia, the 
metropolis. The army left it laden with booty, which included many works 
of art. He burned the city and carried off its inhabitants. After advancing to 
the shores of the ” Roman ” Sea, he continued his victorious progress 
through northern Syria and Mesopotamia, from west to east. The fortress of 
Dara, which had always been an eyesore to the Persians because it had been 
built in contravention of the treaty, was obliged to purchase safety at a 
price. None went free without payment except the inhabitants of Carrhse, 
who, being still heathen, might be supposed to entertain sympathy for the 
non-Christian empire. At the end of the summer he reached Ctesiphon 
again, without having encountered any open resistance in the field. 


In the second year of the war Chosroes marched to Lazistan at the request 
of the inhabitants, penetrated to the Black Sea, and there took the strong 
fortress of Petra. The struggle was continued for several years in 
Mesopotamia with variable fortune. In 546 a truce was concluded for five 
years on payment of a large sum of money by the Romans. But Lazistan 
territory was excluded from the operation of the truce, both then and in 553, 
when the armistice was prolonged for a further period of five years. The 
Arabs of the two empires also continued to fight with one another. Not until 
556 was the armistice extended to Lazistan, the Roman arms having made 
some progress in the meantime, and about Christmas, 562, a peace was 
concluded for fifty years. 


The Romans again pledged themselves to pay a considerable sum every 
year, the Persians resigned their claims to Lazistan, but the question of 
wTho should possess the neighbouring province of Suania remained 
undecided. Our information concerning the articles of this peace happens to 
be exceptionally detailed ; one important provision is that, though 
stipulating for full religious liberty for Persian Christians, the Romans 
recognise that they are prohibited from proselytising among Zoroastrians ; 
and consequently that severe punishment inflicted for the infringement of 
this prohibition does not constitute a violation of the articles of peace. 


In the attempt to conquer Yemen (about 570) we have in actual fact a 
somewhat wild undertaking. The country had been occupied in 525 by the 
Christian Abyssinians. A prince of Yemen besought Chosroes to aid him in 
delivering the country from the negroes. After some hesitation the king 
despatched a small force under Vahriz by sea, which actually succeeded in 
overcoming the feeble resistance of the Abyssinian army and bringing the 
country into subjection to the king. It remained nominally under the 
sovereignty of Persia until it became Moslem, but the empire reaped no 
advantage from this remote province beyond a certainly scanty and 
probably irregular tribute. 


A country to which the sea offered the only convenient approach could be 
of no use to a race so utterly ignorant of navigation as the Persians, and we 
find no vestige of sea-borne traffic between Yemen and Persia. Chosroes 
may indeed have had some idea of diverting commercial advantages from 


the Romans and procuring them for the Persians, just as in other respects 
commercial interests play their part in the hostile and amicable relations of 
the empire ; as was done, for instance, and to a very great extent, by the silk 
trade with the interior of Asia. 


The king was not exempt from strife within the borders of his dominions. 
About 551 his son Anoshazadh, who for some offence had been banished to 
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Susiana, hearing that his father was seriously ill, proclaimed himself king 
and persisted in his rebellion. He relied upon the Christians, his mother’s 
co-religionists, but was soon overcome and taken prisoner. He was not 
executed, but merely rendered ineligible for the throne by a slight facial 
disfigurement. 


In the later years of his life Chosroes was again involved in war with the 
Romans, who this ” time allied themselves with the Turkish chagan, now a 
formidable foe of Persia. The Persians did all they could to prevent 
intercourse between him and the Romans. The Romans likewise 
complained of the destruction of the Christian kingdom of Yemen. But 
these were secondary considerations. Even the refusal of the emperor, Justin 
II (November 14th, 565-6, to October, 578), to pay to Persia the sum 
stipulated by treaty would probably not have led to a direct rupture. 


But the Persians could not tamely submit to see the whole of Armenia 
become Roman. Armenian nobles were once more contemplating rebellion 
; the clergy and the fanatical mob raised a tumult when it was proposed to 
erect a temple of Fire at Dovin, the capital, and Suren, a Persian, was slain 
(spring of 571). The rebels turned to Constantinople ; the king of Iberia (to 
the north of Armenia) did likewise. The incompetent emperor imagined that 
both countries might fall to Rome again, and took them under his 
protection. It was the signal for war. Excellent as are the contemporary 
reports of this war which have come down to us, we have no complete and 


chronologically exact summary of its progress. At the very beginning 
Nisibis was besieged to no purpose by the Romans ; Chosroes, on the other 
hand, took Dara after a six months’ siege (573), while his general, Adhar- 
mahan, invaded Syria by way of the right bank of the Euphrates, and there 
perpetrated ravages similar to those for which his master had been 
responsible in 540. He destroyed Apamea and carried the inhabitants away 
into captivity. After marching through Mesopotamia he joined forces with 
the king before Dara. Some of the captives he settled in New Antioch. 


Tiberius, who directed the government at Constantinople in concert with the 
empress Sophia and was formally appointed co-regent on the 7th of 
December, 574, was anxious for peace. But even the conclusion of a truce 
for three years did not bring about real tranquillity, as Armenia was not 
included in the armistice. Early in the year 575 Chosroes marched through 
Armenia and penetrated a long way towards Cappadocia. He was obliged to 
withdraw before the Roman troops, who actually plundered his camp, but 
could not prevent him from burning Sebastia and Melitene and getting 
safely home. His Roman pursuers occupied a great part of Persian Armenia 
and wintered there, but were driven out of it in the following year. 


That the Romans displayed no more humanity than the Persians is clear 
from the fact that they carried off even the Christian inhabitants of the 
Persian border-provinces of Arzanene, and considered it a singular favour 
to assign dwelling-places to them in Cyprus (577). Negotiations for peace 
were set on foot again and again. After recent experiences the Roman 
claims to Persian Armenia and Iberia were readily renounced at 
Constantinople. On the point of honour that the temporal and spiritual 
nobles of Armenia who had taken refuge at Constantinople should not be 
handed over to the vengeance of the Persians, an understanding might also 
have been arrived at. Dara was still a great stumbling-block, the Romans 
insisting on its restoration, with excellent reason. For all that, peace would 
probably have been concluded if Chosroes had not died (about February, 
579) shortly after Tiberius had become sole monarch (October 4th or 6th, 
578). 
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The new king, Hormuzd IV, son of Chosroes and the daughter of the 
Turkish chagan, was haughty and enterprising. It produced an unpleasant 
impression at Constantinople that he sent no notification of his accession 
thither, for even in time of war announcements of this sort had been 
ceremoniously made by both courts. Altogether Greek authors criticise 
Hormuzd very unfavourably, and even Persian tradition testifies that he was 
spiteful and shed much blood. We know on the evidence of a contemporary 
that he put his brothers to death when he came to the throne, but the same 
authority states that this was a barbarous custom among the Persians. On 
the other hand, Persian tradition reports that he exercised strict justice 
without respect of persons, and zealously took the part of the common man 
against the noble. The weight of his severity fell upon the great. This agrees 
with the fact that he took thought for the soldiers in the ranks and treated 
the aristocratic cuirassiers with slight regard. He also incurred the wrath of 
the priests by a decision which does him the highest honour, for he 
ironically rejected their petition that he should place Christians at a 
disadvantage. In many points he seems to have resembled the first 
Yezdegerd, whose fate he likewise shared. It was his misfortune that he did 
not possess the intellectual superiority which enabled his father to control 
the nobles, both temporal and spiritual. 


The war with Rome lasted through the whole of his reign, and the repeated 
attempts at negotiations came to nought. Sometimes one side was 
victorious, sometimes the other. To this war was added an unfortunate war 
with the Turks. Against them Hormuzd despatched Bahram Chobin. He 
succeeded in gaining a brilliant victory over them, or rather over one of 
their vassals, and took much booty ; and even, as the story goes, converted 
the Persian tribute to the Turks into a Turkish tribute to the Persians. The 
victorious general was next sent (589) to the countries south of the 
Caucasus, there to aim a mighty blow at the Romans. Bahram, however, 
was totally routed. Hormuzd was then guilty of the folly of dismissing this 
experienced commander, the head of the house of Mihran, with ignominy. 


CIVIL WAR 


Bahram retaliated by open rebellion. His army took his part. He very likely 
knew how disaffected the nobles were, and could count upon malcontents 
among the rest of the troops. The army in Mesopotamia, which had 
retreated to Nisibis after being defeated by the Romans and dreaded the 
vengeance of the king, mutinied and joined Bahram, though without 
resigning its independence. Bahram had advanced as far as the great Zab 
(not far from the Mosul of to-day) on his way to the capital, when he was 
confronted by a royal army. But this army likewise rebelled, not, indeed, in 
Bahram’s favour, out in favour of Chosroes, the king’s son. Some of these 
troops reached Ctesiphon soon after, whither Hormuzd had hurried from 
Media on receipt of the fatal tidings. The city was given over to tumult. 
Bindoe, whose sister was Chosroes’ mother, was imprisoned there (a fate 
most liable to befall an oriental noble) ; his brother Bistam (Vistahm) 
liberated him by force, and the nobles proceeded to depose Hormuzd and 
proclaim Chosroes king (summer of 590). He was on bad terms with his 
father, and the movement certainly did not come upon him as a surprise. 
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How far he was implicated in the assassination of Hormuzd, which soon 
followed, we cannot tell with any degree of certainty ; most likely he let 
that happen which he could not well prevent. 


Chosroes II, surnamed Parvez, ” the victorious,” tried in vain to win 
Bahram over to his side. The latter himself wished to reign either in the 
name of a prince who was not of age, or preferably in his own. Chosroes 
marched against him, but his army was not loyal. The famous general 
commanded more respect than the faint-hearted king, whose troops deserted 
him after the first serious engagement. Chosroes, with his family and a few 
faithful followers, fled into Syria, to the Romans. When he had reached the 
frontier city of Circesium, he wrote to implore the aid of the emperor 
Maurice (who had been on the throne since the 14th of August, 582). The 
latter was not adroit enough to take advantage of this extraor-dinarily 
favourable situation for the benefit of his empire, for he undertook to 


restore Chosroes without stipulating for a fair equivalent. A man of mean 
origin himself, he probably felt flattered by the mere fact of being called 
upon to reinstate a legitimate king of ancient lineage and being able to 
declare himself ” father ” of such a one. 


Meanwhile Bahram, after some hesitation, had caused himself to be 
proclaimed king and had struck coins in his own name. He had also been 
fortunate enough to get Bindoe into his power. But Bahrain’s was but a 
tottering throne from the outset. The nobles would not submit to a man who 
had been their equal. Even in the Parthian Empire, however, often kings 
were deposed and raised to the throne ; it had always been accounted right 
that none but an Arsacid should wear the crown, and in the empire of the 
Sassanids the legitimist sentiment was much stronger. In the popular mind 
the ” ancient royal majesty ” (farrahi kayanik) was bound up with the house 
of Ardaschir, and no other could reign. 


There was a rising even in Ctesiphon itself, which was put down by 
Bahram, though Bindoe escaped during the tumult, further to exert himself 
on his nephew’s behalf. By the beginning of 591 an imperial army was in 
the field to reinstate Chosroes. Martyropolis, which had fallen into the 
hands of the Persians through treachery, and had already been blockaded for 
a considerable time, was given over to the Romans by Chosroes ; so was 
Dara. The Persian army at Nisibis went over to him, and increased from day 
to day by the arrival of Persian nobles, anong whom were barons from 
Armenia. Bistam collected an army at Aderbaijan to march against Bahram 
; the main Romano-Persian army advanced upon him to the left of the 
Tigris, but before ever they came into touch with the enemy, a royal force 
which had been sent in advance straight through the Mesopotamian desert 
had taken the capital cities of Ctesiphon, Seleucia, and New Antiochia. 


All men took the part of their lawful sovereign, and in the great battle that 
was fought near the Zab, Bahram was completely routed (summer of 591). 
He fled to the Turks, by whom he was received with honour, but soon 
afterwards assassinated. Chosroes was escorted to Ctesiphon by the 
Romans, and as a matter of course peace was concluded between Rome and 
Persia. Equally of course the payment of tribute was dropped ; but the 


frontiers remained as they had been before the war, and Nisibis was left in 
the hands of the Persians. 


Chosroes still felt so insecure on his throne that he begged the emperor to 
leave him a body-guard of one thousand Romans. His first thought was to 
rid himself of all dangerous characters, and especially of those who had 
compassed his father’s fall and his own elevation to the throne. Among 
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others he had his uncle, Bincloe, put to death ; but Bindoe’s brother Bistam 
was beyond his reach. When the latter saw that his death was determined 
upon, he followed Bahrain’s example, assumed the title of king in Media, 
and had coins struck. He too was of ancient lineage, and he too could not 
gain the prestige of the legitimate line. He seems to have relied upon the 
remnants of Bahram’s forces, and to have entered into alliance with the 
Turks and Delamites. He withstood Chosroes’ troops for nearly six years, 
till he fell by treachery (probably at the end of 595 or the beginning of 596). 


VICES OF CHOSROES II 


These disorders must have sadly distracted the empire, which had been 
sufficiently enfeebled before by the long wars in the east and the west. Nor 
was Chosroes II the sagacious, strong, and humane ruler whom it required 
under these circumstances. At best he was a very ordinary type of oriental 
prince. Weak at bottom, he was at the same time boastful and cowardly, and 
to ostentation and luxury he added the much more harmful fault of avarice. 
At his death the royal treasuries, which he had found empty, were full, 
while his dominions were impoverished by war. Some excuse may be found 
in the circumstances of the time for his conduct towards those who had 
helped him to the throne. In war he never distinguished himself, his 
victories are only those of his generals. He did indeed protect the 
Christians, he even treated them with distinction, and built churches for 
them ; but he did it partly on account of the impression made upon him by 


the help of the Romans and (as he himself thought) the assistance of St. 
Sergius, the patron saint of the Syrians and Arabs in the Roman Empire, 
partl}r at the instigation of Shirin, his favourite wife, who was an ardent 
Christian, and of others, such as his Christian physician in ordinary, 
Gabriel. In later days Chosroes’ friendship for the Christians was turned 
into the opposite sentiment. And we know that he was a man of gross 
character. 


After Maurice had been overthrown by a mutiny and slain, and the vile 
Phocas elevated to the imperial throne (November, 602), Chosroes looked 
upon himself as in a state of war against the Romans, in the capacity of 
avenger of his ” father ” Maurice, and protector of his putative son 
Theodosius, who had taken refuge with him. Furthermore Narses, who was 
in command at Edessa, appealed to him against Phocas. Chosroes, 
therefore, made a beginning by imprisoning the ambassadors by whose 
hand Phocas informed him of his accession. The actual war probably 
commenced at the beginning of 604. For twenty years the Roman Empire 
was overrun by Persian armies as it never had been before, so disordered 
was it by Phocas, so harassed by Avars and other barbarous tribes. Chosroes 
was present in person at the taking of Dara, after which he took no active 
part in the war. In a few years the Persian armies had pressed forward far on 
the road to Asia Minor, even reaching Chalcedon, opposite Constantinople. 


The fact that the power of the Persian Empire was not very firmly based for 
all that, is shown by an event, in itself insignificant, which falls within this 
period (between 604 and 610), the battle of Dim Kar. Chosroes had 
abolished the kingdom of Hira, and caused Nohman, the last king, to be put 
to death. By this means the empire was quit of a vassal state which had 
often proved troublesome ; but, on the other hand, it was henceforward far 
more difficult to gain an ascendency over the savage tribes of the desert, 
and prevent them from making raids upon the cultivated regions. After the 
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fall of Nohinan, the Bedouin tribes of Bekr ben Wail succeeded in inflicting 
a total defeat on an imperial army consisting of Arabs and Persian regular 
troops at Dhu Kar, not far from the Euphrates and a few days’ march from 
Ctesiphon, and holding the territory out of which the Persians wished to 
drive them. This victory of Arabs over Persians, magnified by national 
vanity, greatly encouraged the former in their self-esteem, and strengthened 
the confidence of the Moslems when they attacked the empire. 


CONFLICT WITH HERACLIUS; FALL OF CHOSROES II 


The war with the Romans continued to make successful progress, after 
Phocas had been overthrown, by his able successor Heraclius (October, 
610). The latter, seeing himself hard pressed on all sides, sued in vain for 
peace. Damascus was taken in 613. The surrounding country, which had 
never been trodden by Persian feet since the founding of the empire, was 
laid so utterly waste that to this day countless ruins bear witness to these 
ravages. In the June of 614 Jerusalem was taken. The whole of Christendom 
was horrified by the tidings that, together with the patriarch, the Persians 
had carried off the ” Holy life-giving Cross ” of Christ. Egypt was next 
conquered, and Asia Minor again overrun as far as to Chalcedon. Not till 
622 was Heraclius able to take the field against the Persians. He took ship 
for the Bay of Issus, thence pressed forward to Armenia and the regions 
about the Pontus, and for the first time in the campaign inspired the enemy 
with respect for the Roman arms. The loss of church treasures must be 
reckoned as a heavy item in the cost of the war. On the 15th of March, 623, 
Heraclius at length started upon the great military expedition which led him 
again and again into the heart of Persian territory. The almost extravagant 
daring of his cross-marches and transverse marches, in which he was 
generally deprived of all communication with his base and must have had 
great difficulty in feeding his troops, prove him a great commander and a 
great statesman. 


In the first year of the campaign he destroyed one of the most sacred 
sanctuaries of the Persians, the Fire temple of Ganjak, not far from the Lake 
of Urumiyeh ; it was his reply to the destruction of Jerusalem. We find him 
now in the vicinity of the Caucasus, now in the east of Asia Minor, now, 


again, in Mesopotamia, never vanquished, often victorious, more often still, 
it may be, weakening or deluding superior forces by skilful movements. 
Chosroes, who felt the emperor disquietingly near at Ganjak, sent 
Shahrbaraz, the most famous of his generals, with a great army direct to 
Chalcedon to draw him off (626). 


It was an anxious time for Constantinople, with the Persians on this side 
and the Avars on that (in the summer of 626), and the emperor almost 
beyond knowledge in the remote parts of Asia. But the Avars soon 
withdrew, seeing that the Persians, having no fleet, could not undertake 
concerted operations with them on the far side of the Bosporus. In 
retaliation’ Heraclius brought the savage Khazars, from the north of the 
Caucasus, into1 Persian territory. At length, in 627, he ventured into the 
chief province of the monarchy. He kept the ” feast of lights ” (January 6th, 
628) at Dasta-gerd, only about three days’ journey from Ctesiphon, where 
Chosroes had held his court regularly for the last twenty years. 


The king had fled in terror, not feeling safe till he and his harem had the 
bridge of the Tigris at Ctesiphon behind them. Heraclius had naturally 
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accomplished his tremendous march from the Caucasus with comparatively 
few troops, and was in no position to attack the capital, strongly fortified 
and protected by waterways as it was. On the contrary, before the king had 
collected a large army he withdrew, but only to Ganjak, thus remaining on 
the enemy’s soil ; and in February and March traversed the Alps of 
Kurdistan amidst perpetual snow-storms, a feat which has not often been 
matched in the annals of war. 


Meanwhile important events had been taking place at Ctesiphon. Olios- 
roes’ tyranny and extortion had exasperated high and low alike ; by his 
cowardly flight he had forfeited the respect of his people. In addition, he 
had designated Mardanshah €?€@ his son by Shirin, who still governed 


him wholly in spite of her years and his thousands of other wives @@@ as 
his successor, to the exclusion of Kavadh. The latter was imprisoned in a 
fortress with most of his brothers. Some nobles, among whom was a 
Christian, Shamta, son of the deceased farmer-general Ezdin, now set 
Kavadh at liberty and proclaimed him king (February 25th, 628). Chosroes, 
deserted by all men, was dragged out of his hiding-place, put in prison, and, 
after a few days, executed (the 29th of February, 628). Thus miserably and 
horribly perished the man whose camps extended almost to the borders of 
the Achremenid Empire. No hand was raised to defend or avenge him. The 
Christians above all @€€@ who, apart from other things, had suffered 
deadly insult at his hands by the carrying away of the True Cross @@@ 
hailed with acclamations the parricide Kavadh, in whose elevation one of 
themselves had played no small part. 


SUCCESSORS OF CHOSROES II 


The first thing that Kavadh (IT) Seroes did was to murder all his brothers 
(probably to the number of eighteen) ; the second was to send the emperor 
an urgent entreaty for peace. A truce was quickly concluded, but no peace 
as yet, Heraclius being in no hurry for it, since he was now to some extent 
master of the situation. All Persian troops received orders to evacuate 
Roman territory. Heraclius seems next to have introduced such order as he 
could into the affairs of the provinces so recovered, and of Mesopotamia in 
particular. On reaching Syria he learned that Kavadh Seroes was already 
dead. The wretched man had only reigned for about half a year. His reign 
was marked by a dreadful pestilence. 


The party in power set his son Ardashir III, a child of seven, in his place ; 
and an epoch of unspeakable confusion ensued, in which the children and 
women on the throne served only as a pretext for the ambitions of 
contesting nobles. During Ardashir’s reign the cross, which had been sent 
back from Ctesiphon to Heraclius through the head of the Nestorian church, 
was solemnly set up again by him in Jerusalem. The festival of the 
Elevation of the Cross on the 14th of September still keeps that joyful day 
in remembrance (629). 


The government at Ctesiphon was powerless. The Khazars invaded and 
ravaged the empire. Possibly it was at this time that Chosroes, the son of 
Kavadh and grandson of Hormuzd IV, who had grown to manhood among 
the Turks, first tried to establish his throne in Khorasan. He was killed in a 
few months, but a mightier than he, the victorious general Shahrbaraz, 
grasped at the crown. In a personal interview at Arabissus in Cappadocia 
(June, 629) he seems to have secured the assent of Heraclius, who must 
have 
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been deeply interested in weakening the hostile empire by fostering 
internecine discord. Shahrbaraz then marched with a small force upon 
Ctesiphon, and the famous defender of the empire took the city of its kings 
by the treasonable aid of some of the principal inhabitants. The city was 
given over to plunder, murder, and horrors of every kind ; and the boy 
Ardashir was slain on April 27, 630. But on the ninth of June, Shahrbaraz 
himself fell a victim of the jealousy and legitimism of his compeers. His 
corpse was dragged through the street ; and tradition heaps grotesque irony 
on the man who would be king and could not, because he was not of the 
legitimate line. 


A woman, Boran, the daughter of Chosroes II, was next raised to the throne. 
She seems to have formally concluded peace with Heraclius at last ; on 
what terms we do not know, but probably the peace with Maurice was 
simply ratified anew. At all events, Nisibis remained Persian. 


Boran only reigned until about the autumn of 631. She was succeeded at 
Ctesiphon, probably after the brief intermediate reign of a prince, Peroz by 
name, by her sister Azarmidokht. At Nisibis, however, the troops of the 
murdered Shahrbaraz set up Hormuzd V, a grandson of Chosroes I, who 
held his ground in that district for some time (in the years 631 and 632). 
Azarmidokht was overthrown by Rustem, the mighty hereditary crown- 
general of Khorasan, whose father she had caused to be put to death. From 


the confused accounts of this time of confusion we cannot gather with any 
certainty who was king or who pretender in the capital or provinces, nor 
determine the date or even the sequence of these “reigns.” 


It is certain that after Azarmidokht one Ferrukhzadh (or Khorrezadh) 
Chosroes was for some time accounted king at Ctesiphon. He was probably 
a child, and according to some authorities was the only son of Chosroes IT 
who had escaped the general butchery. But others of the men in power set 
up another child at Persis, Yezdegerd III, son of Shahriyar and grandson of 
Chosroes II, and crowned him in the Fire temple of Ardashir (in the second 
half of 632 or the first half of 633). He was presently acknowledged in the 
capital, Chosroes having been put to death. No lasting resistance appears to 
have been encountered in other provinces. 


ANAKCHY AND CHAOS 


No one could now dream of a real restoration of the fearfully distracted 
empire ; but at least a grandson of Chosroes, who did not trace his descent 
from the parricide Sheroe, was sole king once more. He was consecrated at 
Istakhr, the home of the dynasty ; and the mighty Rustem stood at his side. 
A change for the better seems really to have ensued, but it was no more 
than a brief respite. A foe destined to prove more formidable than Julian or 
Heraclius was already knocking at the gates of the empire. In the internal 
disorders which had distracted Ctesiphon, the loss of Yemen, and a few of 
the empire’s possessions in northeastern Arabia to the Moslems, had 
probably passed almost unnoticed. 


The Moslems, however, were soon close at hand. The Bekr Bedouins had 
made raids upon the royal dominions several times since the battle of Dhu 
Kar. After a while Muthanna, one of their bravest chiefs, became a convert 
to Islam, and with that force behind them their attacks grew bolder. Then 
(probably in 633) the mighty Khalid, after subduing the insurrections in 
Arabia, appeared with a small force on the lower Euphrates to conduct the 
operations of these same Bedouins. Persian Arabs and imperial troops 
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were defeated in small engagements, and soon a number of border forts 
were in the hands of the Moslems. The inhabitants of the regions west of 
the Euphrates, who were all Christians, and, like all the Christians about the 
Euphrates and Tigris, felt little loyalty to the empire, submitted to the 
victors and even undertook to supply them with information. 


ARAB INCURSIONS 


The Arabs were already beginning to rove on the far side of the Euphrates ; 
they plundered Baghdad, then a village, while a fair was being held there, 
as well as other places on the right bank of the Tigris. But Khalid presently 
received orders (the commencement of the summer of 634) to start for 
Syria, the conquest of which was at the time a matter of greater 
consequence to the caliph. His successor, Abu Obaid of Taif, brought some 
reinforcements with him ; but when at length a regular Persian army came 
on the scene, the Moslems, in spite of their heroic valour, were completely 
defeated in the ” battle of the Bridge,” on the Euphrates, November 26th, 
634. After their leader had fallen Muthanna had great difficulty in 
extricating the remains of his army. Most of the Moslem conquests were 
lost without further ado. After some hesitation Omar (caliph since August 
23rd, 634) resolved to send more troops to Irak. He appealed 
simultaneously to the greed and piety of the Arabs, urging them in the same 
breath to win the treasures of Chosroes and the joys of paradise. A larger 
Persian army was now defeated for the first time (at Buwaib, 635 or 636); 
the commander, a member of the house of Mihran, was among the slain. 


The Arabs were once more masters of the country west of the Euphrates. 
They found an energetic and cautious leader in Saad, son of Abu Wakkas, 
one of the first followers of the prophet. The lords at Ctesiphon now 
realised the great danger that impended over the empire. The news of the 
battle on the Yarmuk (August 20th, 636) which cost Heraclius, the 
conqueror of Persia, the whole of Syria, probably contributed to their fears. 


Rustem, therefore, took the head of a great army in person. As a token of 
the gravity of the struggle he bore with him the sacred banner of the empire 
(dirafshi Kaviyan), which was supposed to have come down from time 
immemorial. He also took with him a number of elephants, according to the 
Persian usage in war. At the approach of the advanced guard of the Persian 
army Saad evacuated his position and retreated to Kadisiya, on the verge of 
the desert (south or southwest of Hira). For months the armies confronted 
one another, with only a little space between. The Arabic force was 
certainly much the smaller of the two ; they could not have fed a large army 
in that place, for they were dependent on the produce of their raids and such 
provisions as the caliph sent after them from Medina. 


At length the great battle of Kadisiya (end of 636 or 637) was fought. It 
lasted for several days ; Saad was ill, but nevertheless took the command. 
The Persians were, for the most part, much better armed than the Arabs, but 
the courage of the latter was wound up to the highest pitch. They were 
terrified by the elephants at first, but as they pressed on gallantly for all 
their fears, the animals appear to have got beyond control and to have 
become a source of confusion to the Persian ranks. The great majority of 
the Persians certainly behaved with cowardice, after their ancient fashion ; 
but the Arabs had hard work before the foe was defeated, Rustem himself 
Slain, and the banner of the Persian Empire taken. 
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The battle of Kadisiya practically decided the fate of the provinces on the 
Tigris. There were a few other fights, some of them in the vast territory of 
ancient Babylon, but the Arabs soon afterwards reached Seleucia, took it 
after a protracted siege, crossed the rapid stream of the Tigris, and quickly 
forced their way into Ctesiphon. The young king Yezdegerd had already 
fled to Hoi wan (on the border between Babylonia and Media). On their 
way thither, at Jalula, the Arabs won another victory over the Persians 


under Khorrezadh, Rustem’s brother, and Yezdegerd fled further into the 
interior. Meanwhile other Arabs had conquered the delta of the stream and 
thence advanced into Susiana. A very able resolute commander might still 
have saved the actual land of Iran for the Persians. Omar, who was very 
cautious in spite of his energy, was apprehensive lest the Arabs should 
extend their forces too far, and at first would not give orders for an advance 
into the highlands. At length he did so. A great Persian army had been 
collected at Nehavend, a little to the south of the ancient highway from 
Babylon to Ecbatana. Here a great battle was fought (in 640, 641, or 642), 
in which the Arabs €€@ first under the command of Nohman and, after 
he had fallen, under Hudhaif a the Meccan @€€ won a brilliant victory. 


With good reason the Moslems called the triumph of Nehavend the “victory 
of victories.” It completely shattered the empire of Persia. The Arabs had a 
long contest before them, until they had really conquered all the provinces 
of the vast monarchy, but it consisted of isolated struggles in which there 
could be no doubt of the ultimate issue, as their enemies had lost all 
cohesion. Many towns and districts had to be subjugated again and again, 
because they were constantly rebelling. The most obstinate resistance 
appears to have been offered in Persia proper, especially about Istakhr, the 
cradle of the empire of the Sassanidse and the centre of its religion. Many 
of the great provincial nobles and some of the lesser entered into friendly 
agreement with the Arabs. They one and all met them on the footing of 
independent sovereigns. 


King Yezdegerd meanwhile lead a wretched life. He could not summon up 
courage to set his life on the stake for his crown and empire. He fled from 
one satrap to another. He seems to have stayed longest at Istakhr, the home 
of his race. The outward pomp of royalty was left him, coins were still 
struck in his name, but as soon as he became a troublesome guest he was 
sent away. At length he took refuge in the extreme northeast, and there he 
was miserably murdered, in the neighbourhood of Merv. The circumstances 
of his death, which took place in 651 or 652, are not exactly known, but it 
seems tolerably certain that Mahoe, satrap of Merv, had a hand in it. [For 
the traditional account see page 154, this volume. ] 


The similarity of the circumstances under which the Achsemenid and 
Sassanid empires perished forces itself upon our notice, a similarity which, 
though apparently fortuitous, indicates a great correspondence in character. 
As the battle on the Granicus first fully showed the formidable nature of the 
enemy, as Issus cost the king his western provinces and Gaugamela rent the 
empire asunder without thereby making the victor master of all its several 
provinces, so it came to pass nearly one thousand years later, with the 
battles of Buwaib, Kadisiya, and Nehavend. And as the fugitive Darius was 
slain, in the northeast, not by enemies but by treacherous nobles, so it was 
with Yezdegerd, who was no more a hero than he. The Persian nobility did 
not exhibit so gross a lack of patriotism and loyalty in the case of the 
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Arabs as in that of Alexander ; the vivid consciousness of religious 
differences and the ruder manners of the Arabs made adherence to them 
more difficult ; but there was no lack of traitors of high rank nor of 
renegades among the greater and lesser nobles. The complete subjugation of 
the Persian monarchy took the Arabs much longer than it had taken the 
great Macedonian, but on the other hand its effects were much more lasting 
; Hellenism touched the mere surface of Persia, but Iran has been 
thoroughly permeated by Arab religion and Arab characteristics. 


A fragment of the Sassanid empire continued to exist for some time longer. 
The hereditary crown-generals (Shahpat, Ispehbedh) of Khorasan, of the 
house of Karen, withdrew into the mountain country of Tabaristan 
(Mazanderan) and there reigned for more than one hundred years, though 
they occasionally found themselves under the necessity of paying tribute to 


the caliph. They remained faithful to the religion of Zoroaster. The era 
which they struck upon their coins begins, in all probability, with the death 
of Yezdegerd, and they thus seemed to have looked upon themselves as the 
direct succession of the last Sassanid king.& 
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CHAPTER II] EARLY HISTORY OF THE ARABS 


[ca. 2500 B.c-622 a.d.] 


The Arabian peninsula is Africa reduced in size and of more moderate 
proportions, but without a river-valley like that of the Nile. The heart of the 
country is a tableland, sparely watered under a burning sun, and forming a 
depression in the midst of sandy deserts, rocky plains, peaks, and naked 
cliffs. Thus, despite its great extent of over a million square miles, Arabia 
presents, especially in the interior, but few stretches of land suitable for 
cultivation. It is in the south, where the plateau slopes down to the Indian 
Ocean in a series of declivities, that fertile valleys lie ; and on the mountain 
terraces, where cool winds from the ocean temper the tropic heat, the 
richest fruits abound. This district of Arabia is the land of frankincense, of 
sugar-cane, and coffee tree, of pomegranates, figs, dates, of maize, and 
wheat. 


Herodotus,** who like all other historians of antiquity applies the name 

Arabia to regions lying even beyond Sinai and the Syrian deserts, gives us 
but meagre information concerning the inhabitants of this vast land. ” The 
Arabs,” he says, ” wear long garments, carry at their right side great bows 


with double strings, and ride on swift camels. They worship two gods, 
Dionysus whom they call Urotal, and Urania whom they call Alilat, the 
latter also being called by the Babylonians Mylitta. Compacts are made in 
the following manner ; a third person cuts each of the parties to the 
agreement in the hand near the thumb, and with the blood thus obtained 
smears seven stones that lie on the ground between, at the same time calling 
on Urotal and Alilat. Compacts thus sealed are held sacred by the Arabs, 
and are kept with a fidelity rarely found in other nations.” Artemidorus c of 
Ephesus calls Arabia rich in animals of all sorts ; lions, panthers, wolves, 
wild asses, and camels ; and the inhabitants, according to him, were 
wandering herdsmen who travelled about and did their fighting on the backs 
of camels, and lived on the camels’ milk and flesh. He withholds from us 
the names of these tribes on account of their obscurity and unmusical 
sound. Diodorus“ also tells us that parts of Arabia on the Syrian side were 
inhabited by tribes who lived by trading and agriculture ; but the tracts 
adjoining were for the 
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most part barren and without water, and the Nachabreans who occupied 
them led the life of bandits, plundering their neighbours far and wide ; no 
other tribe had succeeded in conquering them. In the interior and in the west 
of Arabia were sand plains of immense extent, across which it was only 
possible to travel by taking, as on the sea, the Great Bear as a guide. 


Pliny e remarks : ” Wonderful to say, the Arabians live about equally by 
robbery and by trade ; what they obtain from their forests (meaning the 
products of the date-palms and the fruit-trees of the south) and from the sea 
they sell, yet they never buy anything in return.” 


“The Arabs,” says Ammianus Marcellinus / “cover the territory that reaches 
from the Euphrates to Egypt. They wear no clothing save a sort of apron 


around the body, and a voluminous cloak. Every man among them is a 
warrior, and on their camels and swift, fine-limbed horses they are 
everywhere to be seen. They cannot endure to remain long in any one 
locality ; without permanent dwelling-place they wander restlessly about, 
and their whole life is nothing but a flight. Of bread and wine the majority 
of Arabs have never even heard.” 


Different information is given us regarding the southern coast of Arabia. 
Herodotus & remarks that the greatest blessings are showered upon the 
extreme limits of the earth, and that this seems to be true of Arabia, the 
most southern point of the inhabited world. Here only in all the earth grow 
frankincense, myrrh, cassia, and ladanum ; here only are raised sheep with 
tails so bushy that wagons have to be bound beneath them to support them. 
But the trees bearing frankincense are guarded by winged serpents and 
those bearing cassia by bats. 


Thoroughly informed in matters relating to this district by reason of 
Alexandria’s wide trade connections, Eratosthenes # could name the 
different tribes that inhabited the south. ” In the interior,” he adds, ” were 
thick forests formed by tall frankincense and myrrh trees ; and besides these 
there were cinnamon trees, palm and calmus, and other trees of a similar 
nature, sending forth the sweetest odours. Out of so many it is not possible 
to name every species ; it is enough to say that the perfumes they diffused 
were delicious beyond all words. Even people going by this land in ships at 
some distance from the shore, have the odours wafted to them on the 
breeze. For here the aroma does not proceed from spices old, stale, and laid 
away, but is sent forth in full strength and freshness, so that sailors along 
the coast believe they are enjoying ambrosia, no other name expressing the 
extraordinary strength and richness of the perfume they inhale. Among the 
Sabseans the monarchy is hereditary, and it is here that the king lives, 
dispensing justice to the people, but never venturing to leave his palace. 
Should he once show himself outside he would be stoned by his subjects, 
who would thus be fulfilling an ancient oracle. The Sabaeans are the richest 
people in the world. In exchange for their few wares silver and gold flow in 
to them from all sides, and owing to the remoteness of their situation no 
other tribe has ever conquered them.” 


The Hebrew Scriptures have preserved for us information concerning the 
populations of Arabia, that is older by a thousand years than that of Pliny, 
and by five hundred than that of Herodotus. According to Genesis h the 
tribes fall into four main groups ; the Joktanites, among whom the tribes of 
the south and east are the most prominent ; the Keturites, which include 
certain tribes of the east and northwest ; the Ishmaelites, anong whom can 
be counted tribes of the north and of the tableland of the interior ; and 
finally the group of tribes who wandered and settled near the eastern 
frontiers of 
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Canaan @€@ the Amalekites, Edomites, Moabites, and Ammonites. The 
Hebrews ascribe to the Arabs the same origin as their own. 


From the genealogies it is plain that the Hebrews regarded the Arabian 
tribes as close kinsmen of their own, and kinsmen of a far more ancient 
branch. The Arabs of the south traced their origin back to the fifth 
generation after Shem, the common forefather, while the Hebrews 
descended from the second son of Isaac. Most closely related to them are 
the Ishmaelites, who are divided into twelve tribes OOO the descendants 
of the sons of Ishmael, the ” twelve princes ” ; then follow the Edomites, 
the Ammonites, and the Moabites. 


The tradition of the Arabs scarcely goes back to the beginning of the 
Christian era. What their writers, who began after Mohammed to tell the 
early history of their race, knew of those ancient periods is either derived 
from the accounts of the Hebrews, or is the work of pure imagination. They 
represent the Amalekites, whom they found in Hebrew Scriptures, as the 
founders of their race, and place their dwelling variously in Canaan and 
Damascus, and the district of Mecca and Oman, and cause them at one time 
to rule over Egypt. These Amalekites, the Tasmites and Jadi, Aadites and 
Jorhomites, they look upon as the true Arabian stock, to whom God taught 
Arabic after the confusion of tongues. But the Tasmites and Jadi are as little 


to be accepted historically as Amalek, their names signifying ” the extinct,” 
and ” the vanished ” ; the Aadites are a purely fabulous people, and the 
Jorhomites (near Mecca) are a tribe of by no means ancient origin. The 
progenitor of the tribes of Yemen in the south is, according to the Arabians, 
Kahtan, the son of Eber, and great-grandson of Noah ; this is the Joktan of 
Genesis. This founder of the Sabsean monarchy left two sons, Himyar and 
Kahtan. Himyar was the progenitor of the Himyarites, and their abode is 
placed on the southern coast of Arabia, between Mareb (Saba) and 
Hadramaut. 


To the kingdom of Mareb, founded by Abd Shams-Sabah, is ascribed by 
Arab tradition a long succession of rulers. But even if we were to allow to 
each name a reign of more than thirty years, Kahtan’s period would not be 
carried back beyond 700 B.C. Abd Shams-Sabah is supposed to have built 
not only Mareb but a great dam for the irrigation of the land. The well-built 
dams, canals, and sluices at Sana (the Uzal of the Hebrews, to the west of 
Mareb) are said to have been erected by Asad. The castles of Sahlin and 
Bainun (near Sana) were built by daemons, at Solomon’s bidding, for 
Belkis, queen of Sheba. Towards the end of the year 700 B.C. Harith, at the 
head of the Himyarites, gained possession of the kingdom of the Sabseans, 
who were thus driven from their own land, and the Himyarites who 
supplanted them (the Homerites of western nations) became the ruling 
people in Yemen. Arab tradition had somewhat prepared the way for this 
change by making Himyar the oldest son and successor of Abd Shams- 
Sabah. 


If we trace the genealogies given by Arab tradition to the rulers of the tribes 
descended from Ishmael backwards for twenty generations till we reach 
Adnan, his grandson, we do not arrive at an earlier period than the second 
century B.C., even if we allow thirty years for each generation. 


There have been handed down to us no consistent accounts of these people. 
We learn that Egypt, at some period later than 3000 years B.C., gained a 
foothold in the west of the Sinai peninsula, but we are unable to obtain any 
certainty of the origin of the invading tribes. The inscriptions of Egypt of 
the time of Tehutimes and the first Ramses,*’ tell of victories achieved over 
the Shasu and over the Punt, that is, the Arabs ; but we cannot 
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learn the extent of these victorious operations, nor the names of the tribes 
against which they were directed, hence we conclude that they were of but a 
transitory nature. The Hebrews relate that the queen of the Sabaeans, ruler 
over that fruitful, spice-bearing land, journeyed to Jerusalem to lay before 
King Solomon rich presents of spices and gold. 


It would surprise us to learn that an Arabian monarchy was in the hands of a 
woman, did not the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings J reveal that even the 
tribes of the deserts frequently had women as rulers. These same 
inscriptions also furnish us with information concerning certain early 
Arabian tribes, and make known to us their great wealth in cattle. The third 
Tig-lathpileser relates that in the year 735 B.C. he received tribute from 
Zabibieh, queen of Arabia (Aribi). In the year 734 he marched on Samshi, 
queen of Arabia, and took from her as spoils thirty thousand camels and 
twenty thousand oxen, afterwards subjugating the people of Saba, the 
Sabsuan city. King Sargon makes boast that he conquered the people of 
Thamud, the Thamud-enes of western writers ; also those of Tasid, Ibadid, 
Marsiman, Chayapa, the distant Arbpeans, the inhabitants of the lands of 
Bari, “which the learned and the scribes knew not,” and that Samshi, queen 
of the Arabs and Yathamic, the Sabtean, paid him tribute of spices, camels, 
and gold (715 B.C.). Sennacherib took from the Pecod, the Hagarites, the 
Nabata3ans, and certain other tribes, 5330 camels, and 800,600 head of 
small cattle (703 B.C. ). During the reign of Asshurbanapal, Adija, queen of 
the Arabs, and Ammuladin, king of the Kedarites, were conquered and 
brought in chains to Nineveh ; and the ” innumerable warriors ” of another 
prince, Yauta-ben-Bir-Dadda, were put to rout and his tents were burned. A 
third chief, Abiyate, with his allies, Yauta-ben-Hazael, Natnu (Nathan) king 
of the Nabatseans, and the worshippers of Istar, was defeated in 645 B.C. 


The position of Arabia between the river valleys of the Nile, the Euphrates, 
and the Tigris, which had been the seats of the oldest industries and where 
agriculture and civilisation had early begun to flourish, brought the Arabs, 


who were continually wandering about the frontiers of their land, into close 
connection with Egypt and Babylon. What robbery failed to supply could 
be obtained by barter. The wandering herdsmen had need of corn, tools, and 
weapons ; the Egyptians and Babylonians, of horses, camels, skins, and 
wool. By giving in exchange for what they required cattle and skins, the 
Arabs kept the Egyptians and Babylonians supplied with raw materials for 
their industries. According to Hebrew tradition Abraham went into Egypt, 
and the sons of Jacob bought grain in Egypt when ” there was a famine in 
the land.” The fact that the Egyptians gained possession, in 3000 B.C., of 
the valley of Maghara in the Sinai peninsula, and that a thousand years later 
certain nomad tribes of the northwest of Arabia obtained supremacy over 
Egypt, served but to strengthen the later relations between the two 
countries. That there had long been intercourse is certain ; and contact with 
the superior culture of Egypt had so multiplied the wants of the Arabs as 
greatly to increase their trading relations. They could offer not alone their 
cattle to the Egyptians in barter but the costly products of their southern 
coasts, the frankincense and perfumes that had already attained a high 
celebrity in Egypt as early as 2500 B.C. 


It is no wonder then, in view of this ancient and active trade, that Queen 
Ramaka (Maat-ka-Ra or Hatshepsu) of Egypt made the attempt to import 
the products of southern Arabia direct by way of the Red Sea ; and it must 
have been this same intention that caused Ramses II to project a canal that 
should connect the Nile with the Red Sea. Later. Ramses 1 1 1 eaused ships 
to be built 
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especially for the trade with ” the land of Punt ” (Arabia) and ” the land of 
the gods” (the far East). Great as was the demand of Egypt for incense and 
perfumes, that of Babylon seems to have been no less. Herodotus & tells us 
that at the annual feast of Belos a thousand talents of incense was burned on 
the altar of the great Babylonian temple. 


The demand for Arabian products must have greatly increased when the 
Phoenician cities planted along the coast of Syria, grew to be important 
trade centres. 


That the Babylonian talent was current among the Sabaeans is evidence of 
the extent and activity of Babylonian trade. First passing their goods from 
one to another of their own tribes until the market at Damascus was 
reached, 


or the Euphrates and the Nile for shipping, the Arabs permitted or refused 
passage to the caravans of the Babylonians and the Phoenicians. They lay in 
wait for the merchant-trains, and either plundered them or forced them to 
pay for safe passage and convoy. 


The beauty and fertility of the portion of Arabia occupied by the Sabaeans 
and the Chatramites must have early served to fix them there as permanent 
settlers, and their constantly growing commerce with Egypt, Syria, and 
Babylonia unquestionably resulted in a great influx of wealth to these 
tribes. Thus even the tales current among western nations of the splendour 
of their cities €€ the sixty temples of Sabbatha, and the gold and silver 
vessels, pillars, and couches of Mareb €€€ must have had strong 
foundation in fact. Ruins of mighty aqueducts, dams, and basins remain, 
which are the wonder and admiration of our tourists for the excellence of 
their plan and the solidity of their construction. They reveal to us not only 
the skill of the ancient Sabaeans and Chatramites in erecting important 
works, but their complete understanding of the subject of irrigation ; since 
the whole system of canals and basins was evidently designed to utilise 
upon their own lands the streams rushing down from the mountains. 
Remains of magnificent structures, not alone near Mareb but near Nejran, 
Ghorab, Nakb-el-Hajara, go far towards confirming what western and Arab 
tradition tell us of the glories of ancient times ; and inscriptions on these 
and other ruins in the southwest of Yemen give us, though they do not go 
back further than the year 120 B.C., an insight into the life and culture of 
the tribes of South Arabia. We also learn the earlier forms of their spoken 
and written language, and discover that their alphabet was derived from that 
of the Phoenicians, developing later independently side by side with it. Of a 
more recent date (the first century a.d.) are inscriptions on the rocks of the 


Sinai peninsula in the extreme northwest of Arabia, which are written in the 
north Arabian language and characters. 


A glance at the meagre array of facts made known to us reveals the basis of 
the religious conceptions of the Semitic tribes in Arabia to be almost the 
same as that of the Semitic tribes in Syria, or those by the Euphrates and 
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Tigris. It can readily be believed that the rites of those tribes nearest Syria 
partake somewhat of the character of the Syrian rites and that the worship 
of the southern tribes is closely allied to that of the Babylonians. 


That the tribes of the desert should pay particular reverence to the stars 
cannot occasion much wonder. With the refreshing dews of night came not 
only Venus and the moon but the entire splendour of the firmament, to 
dazzle the eye and touch the spirit of the Arab. High above the silent desert, 
the tents, and sleeping flocks, looking down on the midnight ride and the 
waiting ambuscade, the stars swung on their glittering way. They were the 
source of a varied knowledge to the Arab ; they marked out his path 
through the trackless desert, foretold the coming of the rain for which he 
had prayed, indicated the change of the seasons and the time for breeding in 
his flocks. Since these stars could at one time provide good pasturage and 
all that was needful for flocks, and at another dry up the wells and grass, 
why could they not also bring joy and pain, happiness and sorrow to 
mankind ? Thus to the tribes of the desert the stars that shone brightest 
became living spirits, that ruled supreme over nature and the destinies of 
men. 


The life of the nomad tribes of the interior (included by the Arabs under one 
name, Badawi [Bedouins] “children of the desert “) has suffered but few 
changes ; up to the present day there have been no very radical departures 
from the customs and conditions of the olden time, which are fully 
described elsewhere. 


In the Arabs the qualities peculiar to the Semitic character have attained 
their soundest and most strongly marked development. Their wandering life 
in the desert, exposed to burning sun and tempests of wind and sand, has 
steeled and strengthened them. In a land of trackless wastes, surrounded by 
beasts of prey and hostile tribes, each man was dependent for safety on his 
own watchfulness and keenness of vision, on his own courage and 
resolution, on his horse and lance. Soberly and frugally nourished, the body 
became lean and spare, but supple, sinewy, and capable of great endurance, 
and within these hardened frames dwelt a spirit of indomitable resolution. 
Thus the Arabs are characterised by a freer bearing, a more steadfast good 
faith, a more umbrageous pride, a greater love of independence, and a 
bolder daring than any other tribes of their race. The nature of their country 
and of their life has saved them from the excesses of greed of luxury and 
sensuality into which the Semitic populations on the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, as well as those on the Mediterranean, frequently fell, though they 
share in the cruelty and bloodthirstiness common to their race. It was the 
Arabs on whose unused strength it was possible to found an empire, a new 
Semitic civilisation in the Middle Ages, after Babel and Asshur, Tyre and 
Carthage, Jerusalem and Palmyra, had long passed away.* 


ARAB HISTORY BEFORE MOHAMMED 


The history of Arabia and its inhabitants naturally divides itself into two 
distinct and even dissimilar periods, that, namely, which preceded the era of 
Mohammed, and that which followed it. Each of these two periods, though 
comprising in its extent several minor phases and fluctuations, now of 
advance, now of retrogression, bears, however, a well-marked general 
character of its own. The first of the two periods is distinguished as one of 
local monarchies and federal governments; the latter commences with 
theocratic centralisation dissolving into general anarchy. 
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The first dawning gleams of anything that deserves to be called history 
disclose Arabia wholly, or nearly so, under the rule of a race of southern 
origin; the genuine, or, as they are sometimes termed from a mythical 
ancestor Kahtan, the Kahtanee Arabs. These, again, we find subdivided into 
several aristocratic monarchical governments, arranged so as to form a 
broad framework or rim around the central wilds of the peninsula. 


Oldest and chief est among the Arab monarchies was that of Yemen; its 
regal residence is said to have been in the now abandoned town of Mareb, 
in the extreme south. After a devastating inundation, referred with some 
probability to the first century of the Christian era, the seat of government 
was removed from the ruins of Mareb to Sana, a city which has continued 
the metropolis of Yemen to the present day. The Yemenite kings, 
descendants of Kahtan and Himyar (the dusky), a name denoting African 
origin, and each adorned with the reiterated surname of ” Tobba,” a word of 
African etymology, and signifying “powerful,” are said to have reigned, 
with a few dynastic interruptions and palace revolutions, for about twenty- 
five hundred years, during which long period they commanded the direct 
obedience of the entire southern half of the peninsula; while, by their 
tribute-collectors, and by chiefs of kindred or delegated authority, they 
indirectly governed the northern. One of these monarchs is asserted, though 
historical criticism will hardly admit the assertion for fact, to have subdued 
the whole of central Asia, and even to have reached the boundaries of 
China; while another anticipated, so runs the story, the later and more 
authentic conquests of his race on the north African continent. In both these 
cases Arab chroniclers seem to have appropriated for their own rulers, not 
without some additional exaggerations, the glories and exploits of the 
Egyptian kings. But that theirs was a vigorous and in some respects a 
civilised government is attested alike by the literary and the architectural 
relics of their time. Their sovereignty was at last overthrown, 529 (a.d.) by 
an Abyssinian invasion, and was re-established in 603 A.D. as a 


dependency of the Persian Empire, till in the year 634 it was finally 
absorbed by Mohammedan conquest. 


Next in importance to the kingdom of Yemen came the subsidiary 
monarchy of Hira, or more correctly Heerah, situated in the northeasterly 
province of Arabian Irak. Its kings, a collateral branch of the royal race of 
Sana, governed the western shore of the lower Euphrates, from the 
neighbourhood of Babylon down to the confines of Nejd, and along the 
coast of the Persian Gulf. The duration of their empire, founded in the 
second century after Christ, was 424 years. This kingdom paid an uncertain 
allegiance to their more powerful neighbours, the Persian despots ; and 
from time to time exercised considerable influence over the turbulent tribes 
of central Arabia, till, like Yemen, it sank before the rising fortunes of 
Mohammed and his followers. 


A third monarchy, that of Ghassan, lorded it on the northwest over lower 
Syria and the Hedjaz ; its independence was somewhat tempered with 
unequal alliances with the Roman, and subsequently the Byzantine Empire. 
It was founded in the first century of the Christian era, shortly after the 
flood of Mareb ; and its duration, till subdued by the all-conquering 
prophet, exceeded six hundred years. 


A fourth government, that of Kindeh, detached itself from Irak early in the 
fifth century, and united under its sceptre the tribes of northerly Nejd and 
even those of Oman, for about 160 years. Its kings were, like those before 
mentioned, of Yemenite origin ; but their rule was weak and disturbed by 
frequent wars. 
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Much has been written by Arab authors regarding the great inundation, as 
they term it, of Arem or Mareb, possibly a tropical cyclone of more than 
ordinary destructiveness, like that of 1867 in the West Indies ; and this 
event they love to assign as the proximate cause which dispersed the 


families of Yemen over northern Arabia, and led to the foundation of the 
kingdoms of Irak and Ghassan. But the reality of the events, physical or 
political, symbolised by the ” flood of Arem ” (a counterpart, after its 
fashion, of the biblical flood) cannot now be well deciphered. 


This is however certain €@ in that the Yemenite Arabs, and especially 
those who tenanted the south of the peninsula, had, during the period now 
cursorily sketched, attained a very fair degree of civilisation @@@ that 
arts and commerce flourished, that wealth was accumulated, literature 
cultivated, and talent held in esteem. On all these points we have not only 
the uncertain and distorted testimony of foreign authors, such as Strabo, 
Pliny, Diodorus, Ptolemy, and the like, but the more positive though 
fragmentary evidence afforded by the national writings, chiefly verse, that 
have survived to our day. In its general character and institutions the 
kingdom of Yemen seems to have borne a considerable resemblance to the 
neighbouring one of the Nile valley, on the other side of the Red Sea, and, 
like it, to have reached at a very early epoch a relatively high degree of 
prosperity and social culture, from which, however, it had long declined 
before its final extinction in the seventh century. But the daughter-kingdom 
of Hira had, as was natural, something of a Persian tinge ; while that of 
Ghassan took a more Byzantine colouring. Lastly, the nomadic element 
predominated in the ill-cemented monarchy of Kindeh. 


But while the sceptre of Yemen was yet, in one form or other, out-stretched 
over the length and breadth of the land, and its children, the genuine or 
African Arabs, formed a complete and dense circle of population all around, 
the centre of Arabia remained the stronghold of a different though kindred 
race, in their mode of living wild and ferocious ; less susceptible of culture, 
but gifted with greater energy and concentration of purpose than their 
southern cousins. The latest recorded emigration of this branch of the Arab 
stock had been not from the south but the north ; and instead of the mythical 
Kahtan, they claimed a no less mythical Adnan, or his supposed grandson 
Nezar, for their ancestor ; their language, though radically identical with 
that spoken by the genuine Arabs, was yet dialectically different in several 
respects, and nearer to the Syriac or Hebrew. Lastly, unlike the Arabs from 
the south, they had little disposition for agriculture, and even less for 
architecture and the fine arts ; their instincts leading them to a pastoral and 


consequently a nomadic life. The almost infinite ramifications of these 
“Mustareb ” or ” adscititious Arab ” tribes lead ultimately up to five 
principal stocks. These were Rabiah, which, however, laid some claim to a 
Yemenite kinsmanship in the east centre of the peninsula ; Koreish, on the 
west ; Kais, or Kais-Ailan, and Hawazin, on the north ; and Tamin in the 
middle. 


History has left unrecorded the exact date of their arrival in Arabia ; nor lias 
she defined the period during which they remained tributaries, though often 
refractory, of the kings of Yemen. But in the fifth century of the Christian 
era there appeared among the Mustareb tribes a leader of extraordinary 
talent and energy named Kolaib, sprung from the tribe of Rabiah, who 
having, in the fashion of William Tell, slain with his own hand the insolent 
and licentious tax-gatherer sent them from Sana, raised the banner of 
general revolt in Nejd ; and. in the battle of Hazat (500 a.i>.), broke forever 
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the bonds of Yemen from off the neck of the northern Arabs. This done, 
Kolaib aspired to unite his countrymen into one vast confederacy, over 
which he himself exercised for a time an almost kingly power ; but the 
scheme was prematurely broken off by his own assassination. Left now 
without a master, but also without a ruler, the Mustareb tribes found 
themselves involved in a series of wars that lasted during the whole of the 
sixth century, their heroic period. Yet in spite of severe losses sustained in 
battle by this or that particular clan, their power as a whole went on 
increasing, till at the dawn of the seventh century they had wholly absorbed 
the feeble kingdom of Kindeh, and encroached yearly more and more on the 
narrowing bounds of Yemen, Irak, and Ghassan. 


Nor, probably, would they have stayed till they had become absolute lords 
over the whole, or nearly the whole, of the peninsula, had there not 
developed itself from among themselves a still more energetic element 
which, 


before many years had passed, reduced both northern and southern Arabs 
alike to common obedience, then raised them to an unexpected height of 
common glory, and at last plunged them, along with itself, into one 
comprehensive decline and ruin. This new and potent element was the well- 
known clan of Fihr or Koreish. Its families, of Mustareb descent, had at an 
early period, which subsequent and Mohammedan chroniclers have tried to 
identify with the fortunes of the mythical Ismail, established themselves in 
the southerly Hedjaz, near the town of Mecca, a locality even then the 
principal religious and commercial centre of Arabia. Already, at the 
beginning of the fifth century, the chiefs of Koreish had, by a mixture of 
violence and craft very characteristic of their race, rendered themselves the 
masters and the acknowledged guardians of the sacred ” Kaaba.” This 
square stone temple, or rather shrine, itself of unknown antiquity, was 
situated within the precincts of the town of Mecca ; and to it the Arabs were 
in the habit of bringing yearly offerings, and of making devout pilgrimages, 
for centuries before Mohammed had adopted it into the new ritual of Islam 
as the house of the true God. The keys of the consecrated building had 
originally been in possession of delegates appointed by the monarch of 
Yemen ; but the Koreish Arabs, having once obtained them, held them fast 
forever after, and successfully repelled every effort, both of their own pagan 
competitors and of the invading Christian Abyssinians (570 a.d.), to 
recapture or to seize them. Their possession of the temple keys not only 
gave the tribe of Koreish a semi-religious pre-eminence over all the other 
clans of Arabia, but also placed at their disposal the treasures of gold, silver, 
jewels, and other offerings accumulated by the pagan piety of ages in the 
temple of Mecca. 


A more important, as also a more creditable, source of wealth to the 
Koreish clan was their Red Sea coast traffic, particularly with the ports of 
Yemen and Abyssinia. Jiddah has been always the chief westerly seaport. 


An Arab Chief 
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and Mecca, which is only a few leagues distant, the principal inland empo- 
rium, of Arab trade ; and under the dominating influence of the Clevel-and 
active merchants of Koreish, both places acquired special prosperity and 
importance. 


Lastly, only a day’s journey distant from Mecca, was held, in the pre- 
Islamitic times, the great yearly fair and gathering of Okad, so called from 
the name of the plain where it used to assemble @€@ a national meeting, 
frequented by men of all conditions, from all quarters of the Arab 
peninsula, and lasting through the entire month of Dhul-kaadeh, which in 
pagan, as subsequently in Mohammedan reckoning, immediately preceded 
the ceremonies of the annual pilgrimage. Here horse races, athletic games, 
poetical recitals, and every kind of public amusement, diversified the more 
serious commercial transactions of an open fair, that, in its 
comprehensiveness, almost assumed the proportions of a national 
exhibition. Here, too, matters of the highest import, questions of peace and 
war, of treaty and alliance, of justice and revenge, were habitually treated 
by the chiefs of Jhe northern Arabs; the “children of Mezar,” to give them 
their favourite Mustareb patronymic, assembled in a sort of amphictyonic 
council, not less ancient, but while it lasted much more influential 
throughout Arabia, than that of Thebes ever had been in classic Greece. In 
this assembly the immediate local proximity of the Koreish chiefs, joined to 
their personal wealth, courage, and address, assigned them a predominant 
position. 


Of their pedigree, which, as is well known, includes that of Mohammed 
himself, we have a carefully (too carefully, indeed, for authenticity) 
constructed chronicle, bringing the family tree up in due form to Ishmael, 
the son of Abraham, of whom the Koreish figure as the direct descendants. 
In the same artificial annals the Yemenite, or genuine Arabs, appear under 
the cousinly character of the children of Joktan, the son of Eber. On these 
points all Mohammedan annalists are equally positive and distinct ; all other 
Arab testimony is equally adverse or silent. That a fable so utterly defiant of 
reasonable chronology, and even of the common sense of history itself, 
should have been adopted as matter of fact by Arab vanity and ignorance, is 


less surprising than that it should have found favour in the eyes of not a 
few, indeed of most, of our own European writers. Enough here to say that 
Mohammedan chroniclers, by adopting as irrefragable historical authority 
the Jewish records, and then retouching them here and there in accordance 
with their own special predictions and tenets, have succeeded in concealing 
the truth of their own national identity and story from themselves and even 
from others, under an almost hopeless incrustation of childish fiction. 


To sum up, at the opening of the seventh century of our era, and coin- 
cidently with the first appearance of the prophetic autocrat and destined 
remodeller of Arabia, the overteeming life and energy of the great peninsula 
was, broadly taken, thus divided : Foremost stood the tribe of Koreish, with 
their allies, a powerful confederacy composed of tribes belonging to the 
Mustareb or northern stock, and occupying the upper half of the westerly 
coast and region. Next in importance came the countless independent, and, 
thus far, uncentralised clans of the centre of the peninsula ; they, too, are 
mostly of Mustareb origin ; though a few claimed the more ancient and 
aristocratic kinsmanship of Yemen, but without, however, paying any 
allegiance to its rulers. Lastly, to the south, east, and north, still existed the 
noble but enfeebled relics of the old Yemenite kingdoms of Sana, Hira, and 
Ghassan, half -sunk into Persian or Byzantine vassalage, and exerting little 
authority, even within their own ancestral limits. 
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But, however important to the country itself and in their ultimate results to 
the world at large might be the events that took place within Arabia dur-ing 
the pre-Islamitic epoch, they had small bearing on the nations outside the 
peninsula. The Yemenite queen of Sheba’s ambassage to Solomon, even if 
an historical event, led at least to no historical results ; and with other 
coeval rulers and nationalities, Greek, Persian, and Macedonian, the Arabs 
rarely came into any other contact than that of distant and desultory traffic. 
Nor do the frontier skirmishes by which an Antigonus or a Ptolemy 
attempted, without success, to gain a footing in Arabia, deserve more than a 


passing notice ; and Pompey himself, victorious elsewhere, was foiled on its 
frontiers. 


At last during the reign of Augustus, iElius Gallus, the Roman prefect of 
Egypt, undertook a military expedition against Yemen itself, with the view 
of annexing that region, which report enriched with immense treasures, to 
the Roman Empire. With an army composed of ten thousand Roman 
infantry, five hundred Jews, and one thousand Nabatseans, he crossed the 
Red Sea in two hundred and ten galleys, and landed at Moilah, or Leuce 
Come, in 25€@ N. lat., near the modern Yambo. After some delay, the 
consequence of disease and disorganisation among his troops, he marched 
south-ward until he reached the inland district and city of Nejran, on the 
nearer frontier of Yemen. The town of Nejran he is said to have taken by 
assault, as well as a few neighbouring places, probably mere villages, of 
little note. 


Meanwhile a large force of Arabs had assembled to oppose him, but Gal-lus 
easily defeated them, and advanced to Mareb itself, then, we may suppose, 
the capital of Yemen. But the Roman soldiers, unaccustomed to the heat of 
the tropical climate, and much reduced in numbers, were incapable of lay- 
ing siege to that town ; and their general thus found himself forced to 
retreat, and recrossed the sea to Egypt without having effected any 
permanent settlement on the Arab side. Later attempts, made by Roman 
governors or generals under Trajan and Severus, were restricted to the 
neighbourhood of the Assyrian frontier ; and the ruined cities of Bosrah and 
Petra yet indicate the landmarks of the extreme southerly limits reached by 
imperial dominion over Arab territory. 


More serious, and more lasting in its consequences, was the great 
Abyssinian invasion of Yemen in 529, when Aryat, son or lieutenant of the 
king of Abyssinia, landed in Aden with an army of seventy thousand men, 
to avenge his co-religionists, the Christians, who had been cruelly 
persecuted by Dhu-Nowas, king of Yemen, himself a proselyte to and an 
ardent prop-agator of the Jewish code. The expedition was successful ; 
Dhu-Nowas perished, Christianity was proclaimed, and for seventy-six 
years the Ethiopian conquerors retained subject to their rule the southern 
and richer half of the peninsula. Their king Abraha even advanced, in 570 


A.D. (the year of the birth of Mohammed) as far as Mecca ; but beneath its 
walls suffered a repulse, which has been magnified by the Koran and 
Mohammedan tradition into the proportions of a miracle. Persian assistance, 
furnished by the great Chosroes, ultimately enabled the Arabs under Seif, 
son of Yezen, last direct lineal descendant of the old kings of Sana, to 
liberate their territory from its dusky usurpers (605 A.D.). 


The seventh century had now commenced, and before long the wonderful 
successes of Mohammed (622-632 A.D.), while they closed in one great 
centralising effort the era of Arab progress and development within the 
land, opened a marvellous phase of new activity and almost boundless 
extension without. I 


CHAPTER IV. MOHAMMED 
[570-632 a.d.] 
Mohammed ben Abdallah ben Abdul-Muttalib 


While the poets in their stories were moulding the language to a more 
uniform character, another work was going on in men’s minds which 
contributed to found Arab nationality in a more decisive manner ; there was 
no more belief in the idols which had, at an early date, taken the place of 
the one God, Allah ; religious sentiment burst out on every side. Already 
wide schisms were apparent; entire tribes had abandoned the former 
worship. Besides idolatry, several religions were to be found in Arabia. The 
Jews, driven from their country by the Assyrians, the Romans, and the 
Greeks, had been warmly welcomed by the children of Ishmael, who found 
in the traditions of the exiles a deep respect for the God of Abraham ; by 
means of these souvenirs skilfully evoked, Judaism had made converts. It 
was principally seen spread throughout Hedjaz, in the neighbourhood of 
Khaibar and Yathreb, where powerful tribes, those of the Koraizas and the 
Nadhirites, had long been naturalised. A large portion of the tribes of 
Yemen had also adopted it ; and some of the Tobbas had favoured the 
introduction of the faith of Moses into their states, principally towards the 
years 225, 310, and 495 a.d. Sabaism or magianism was also practised by 


the Himyarites and on the coast of the Persian Gulf ; some disciples of 
Brahmanism were even to be found in the midst of the inhabitants of Oman. 


KELIGIOUS UNKEST 


Christianity, successfully preached in several parts of Arabia, was professed 
by the Ghassanides in the year 330, and by various Arab tribes of Irak, 
Mesopotamia, Bahrein, the desert of Faran, and Damut-Jandal. The 
combined efforts of the negus of Abyssinia and of the emperor of 
Constantinople had contributed to spread the Gospel in Yemen. The 
Christian colony of Nejran had been honoured by persecution under Dhu- 
Nowas towards 523 ; fifty years later, Abraha sought to make of the church 
of Sana the 
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goal of Arab pilgrimages. Lastly several kings of Hira had been favourable 
to the religion of Christ. 


In the midst of the new ideas which preaching had spread throughout the 
peninsula, idolatry nevertheless remained the dominant religion. The 
intermediary divinities which certain tribes adored bore no resemblance to 
those creations of the Greeks and Romans, who worshipped moral beings 
clothed in bodily forms ; they were, as with the ancient Egyptians, animals 
and plants, the gazelle, the horse, the camel, palm trees, vegetables, or inor- 
ganic bodies, rocks, stones, etc. All the Arabs acknowledged one supreme 
God, Allah ; but some of them worshipped under the figure of their idols, 
the angels Benat-allah (the daughters of God) ; others, the planets or stars 


such as Aldebaran, Sirius, Canope, etc. They believed in genii, Jinn, in 
ogres, Grhol, in witchcraft, Shir, in divination, Keliana, in sacrifices, in 
oracles; fate was consulted by means of arrows without points, kidah or 
azlam, and the most blamable superstitious rites were still almost 
universally practised. A great number of tribes had their special idols, 
Hobal, Lat, etc., who were honoured by rich offerings, and in whose honour 
victims were slain ; however, no temple had the fame of the Kaaba, whose 
pre-eminence was universally admitted. 


This temple, which Abraha al-Ashram had wished to destroy, had been 
throughout the ages the object of the greatest veneration ; it was looked on 
as a present made by Jehovah to the Arab race to bear witness to its 
condition privileged beyond all others. It was the oratory of Abraham and 
of Ishmael, the house of Allah ; on receiving the 360 idols, subordinate 
powers accepted by the Arabs, it included all their divinities and became the 
Pantheon of the nation; the traditions connected with it were dear to all. 
They made the Kaaba a place of pilgrimage. They laboured to adorn it, to 
beautify it ; they would have liked it to surpass in riches all the monuments 
of the universe ; they hung the Moallakat in it, as if to connect with it every 
form of illustration. The Sabians, the fire-worshippers, sent their offerings 
to it; even the Jews showed a deep respect for this revered spot. The 
guardians of the temple, the Koreish clan, had a sort of religious authority 
which was willingly recognised by all ; for instance, they had the right to 
name the sacred months during which, after the pilgrimage, a suspension of 
arms should reign throughout Arabia. So those who could attend the fair of 
Okad placed their weapons in the hands of the Koreish chiefs before 
entering the meeting, which, without this wise precaution, would often have 
degenerated into bloody fights. It was therefore necessary to have influence 
at Mecca and with the Koreish chiefs if one wished to found a uniform and 
national religion in Arabia, and Mohammed saw this perfectly. 


Abdul-Muttalib, the son of Hashim, born in 497, exercised supreme 
authority in Mecca, from 520 to 579 ; he had the glory of delivering his 
country from the invasion of the Abyssinians, and he saw a Himyarite 
prince drive the foreigners from Yemen with the help of the king of Persia. 
Father of eighteen children, he believed himself bound by a rash vow to 
sacrifice one of his sons, in 569, before the idols of the Kaaba; fate fixed on 


one he loved the most, Abdallah, about twenty-four years of age. At the 
moment of the sacrifice, some of the Koreish chiefs rose against so 
barbarous an action and so fatal an example ; by their advice a witch, arrafa, 
was consulted, who declared that Abdallah’s life might be purchased by 
means of the dia (price of human blood), and by drawing lots. The dia 
consisting of ten camels, the number ten was inscribed on a pointless arrow, 
and on another the name of Abdallah ; nine times the name of Abdallah 
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appeared, and it was only the tenth time that the camels were condemned. 
So a hundred were killed instead of Abdallah, and this number became 
thenceforth among the Koreish chiefs the price of the dia. 


A few days later Abdallah married Amina, daughter of Wahb, chief of the 
family of the Zohri, and from this marriage was born Mohammed, ” the 
glorified,” about the month of August, 570. & 


Mohammed’s Life 


Mohammed (properly Muhammad, ” the much praised ” ; and not 
Mahomet), was born in Mecca five years after the death of Justinian. The 
small inheritance which his father left him consisted of five camels and a 
faithful female slave. The biographers inform us that according to the 
custom which prevailed among the upper classes in Mecca, his mother 
Amina put the child out to nurse in the country. Halima, the wife of a 
herdsman, was his foster-mother and nurse till his third year, and the sacred 
legend tells us of many wonders with which the divine favour surrounded 
Mohammed’s childhood. Halima’s flocks and herds increased tenfold ; her 
fields bore a superabundant harvest ; angels cleansed the child’s heart from 
all sins and filled it with faith, knowledge and prophetic gifts. As, however, 
the child suffered from fits of convulsions, at the end of two years Halima 


brought him back to his mother. With her he remained till his sixth year. 
She then weht with him to Yathreb (Medina), to visit her relatives, but died 
on the way back in the town of Abwa. 


Mohammed now entered the house of his grandfather, Abdul-Muttalib, and 
when two years later the latter also died, his uncle Abu Talib took him into 
his family and watched over him with paternal affection. The story that in 
his twelfth year he accompanied his foster-father on a caravan journey to 
Syria, and that on this occasion a Christian monk foretold the boy’s future 
greatness, appears, like many other details of his life, to be a later legend. 
As he grew older, after having spent some time in guarding the flocks, 
Mohammed took his share in the business and manner of life of his 
relatives. He accompanied several of his uncles on warlike and commercial 
expeditions, in which he learned to know his country and his nation, and 
beheld the desert with its terrors and its poetry, where he heard the legends 
and traditions of the wandering tribes and gathered information concerning 
the teachings of the beliefs of Jew and Christian. He did not himself 
understand the language of writing, but Mecca as the pilgrim city of the 
East was one of the world’s centres, a school of culture containing much 
instruction for a thoughtful youth. The Christian religion, indeed, appears to 
have been known to him only by a few legends and distorted doctrines ; but 
on the other hand the Jewish sect of the Hanifs, who lived scattered over the 
oases of the desert, had preserved and handed down Judaism in its original 
purity and simplicity, together with the belief in divine revelations at the 
mouth of inspired prophets. 


HIS MARRIAGE WITH KHADIJA 


In his twenty-fifth year Khadija, the wealthy widow of a merchant, who like 
himself was descended from Kussai, intrusted him with the conduct of 
some caravans going to Syria and southern Arabia. In the execution of 
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these commissions Mohammed showed so much circumspection, skill, and 
honesty, that Khadija though already forty years old permitted him to make 
application for her hand. The wedding was solemnly performed and it 
founded Mohammed’s fortune. Khadija was an intelligent and virtuous 
woman, and a faithful companion to her husband in good and evil days. ” 
She was his first convert, she comforted him when he was mocked, she 
encouraged him when he suffered under persecution, she strengthened him 
when he was wavering.” But for the love and faith of Khadija, Mohammed 
would never have become the prophet of his nation. 


” Although poor in goods which are but transient possessions, inconstant 
shadows,” said Abu Talib at the marriage feast, ” my nephew Mohammed 
exceeds all the men of the Koreish in nobility of soul, virtue, and 
understanding.” 


The marriage was blessed with children, but the sons died at a tender age; 
and of the four daughters only the youngest, Fatima, continued the race. 
Mohammed recognised and valued Khadija’s superior qualities. In spite of 
his great fondness for the female sex he remained faithful to her so long as 
she lived, and after her death held her memory in high honour. Aisha, his 
beloved wife of later days, said she was never so jealous of any of his other 
wives as she was of the dead Khadija whom he always declared to be a 
model for all women. 


For more than a decade after his marriage Mohammed continued his life as 
a merchant, but with little success and little content. He was often seen to 
be deep in thought ; he withdrew more and more into solitude, spending 
many days and generally the whole of the month Ramadhan in a cave in 
Mount Hira, not far from Mecca. Sometimes he went into this retirement 
alone, sometimes with Khadija. 


There in that gloomy neighbourhood, full of naked rocks, yawning 
precipices, and grim ravines where no shade affords protection from the 
blazing sunlight, where no grass, no vegetation, no sound of falling water 


refreshes the spirit, he gave himself up to religious contemplations and 
considered how he might save his nation from its degradation. In the city of 
Mecca, all alive as it was with people, as well as on his journeys, he had 
been brought much in contact with Jews and Christians ; he had not only 
absorbed their teaching and traditions, but from the effects of their religion 
on life and character he had perceived the superiority of the belief in one 
God over the idolatrous heathenism of his own nation ; and he had also 
learned that both religious fraternities still waited for the completion of their 
religion ; the Jews looking for the advent of a messiah, the Christians for 
the return of Jesus or the appearance of the promised ” comforter ” 
(paraclete’). Thus there gradually awoke in him the conviction that his 
people stood in need of a purer revealed religion, that the idols were but 
vain trifles, and that their worship excited the anger of God ; that a new and 
divinely inspired prophet must come forward, who should overturn the 
kingdom of darkness and idolatry, and his fiery imagination filled hira with 
the belief that the one God had sent him to convert mankind that they might 
become participators in the joys of heaven, and escape the fearful 
chastisements of hell. His nervous, hysterical nature, the violent 
convulsions and cataleptic fits which seized him from time to time, the 
vivid dreams and mental delusions produced by his feverish and excited 
fancy, might well engender in himself and others the belief that he had 
relations with angels and spirits, and was a sharer in divine visions and 
inspirations. Mohammed had already passed his fortieth year when he ” 
began to feel the travail of new ideas.” 
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MOHAMMED AS A PROPHET (G10 or 612 A.D) 


Once when he was dwelling in the gloomy cavern he had a vision, in which 
the angel Gabriel approached him and commanded him to publish abroad 
the revelations which the Lord and Creator had sent. Mohammed felt his 
spirit illuminated with a divine light ; but doubting lest a demon should be 
playing him an evil trick, he came to Khadija, his face streaming with 


perspiration and utterly discomposed. She believed in the divine message, 
and in union with her learned cousin Waraka, who had already denied the 
pagan beliefs of the fathers, she laboured to dispel his doubt. 


Soon the angel appeared to him a second time, and gave him an assurance 
that he was not possessed by demons but called of God to spread the 
revelations of heaven. Mohammed now believed and announced that Allah, 
the lord of heaven and earth, had chosen him as his ambassador to inform 
men of his holy will ; he now believed and taught that the Lord spake by 
him, and that his utterances were inspirations and revelations from the only 
and most high God, and being written down separately and eventually put 
together in the sacred book Koranf they were so regarded by the faithful 
and accepted with reverence. Thus began Mohammed’s prophetic career in 
the year 610 or 612 of our era. Like the seers of old, like the prophets in 
Israel, he took the enthusiasm which dwelt in him as a ” charge from the 
Lord,” and the words which issued from his mouth as the outpourings of the 
divine spirit. 


Convinced of the truth of his prophetic mission, Mohammed now entered 
on his office of teacher. But with all his devotion to the holy cause he went 
to work with great caution. #He first turned to his kinsmen that he might be 
recognised by them as the messenger of God. His wife Khadija, his 
daughters, his cousin Ali, the ten-year-old son of Abu Talib, his friend Abu 
Bekr, a well-to-do merchant of upright character and clear discernment, and 
his former slave Zaid to whom he had given his liberty were his first 
converts. In like manner he avoided anything which might have irritated his 
compatriots. 


” He sought to bring his teaching into harmony with their prejudices and to 
lead them gradually to a better knowledge. He did not venture to attack the 
sanctity of the Kaaba, joined in the ceremonies of the pilgrim festival, and 

sanctioned the adoration of the Black Stone.” 


Thus three years went by, during which the number of Mohammed’s 
adherents did not exceed forty, for the most part young men, foreigners or 
slaves. It was not till the fourth year that in accordance with another vision 
he attempted to appear publicly in the character of a prophet. He first 
addressed himself to the men of his own race, the Koreish ; and in the name 


of the one God who had sent him as his apostle, threatened them with the 
fire of hell if they did not renounce their unbelief. 


” One day ye shall die and rise again ; then must ye give account of your 
deeds and shall be rewarded for your virtue in paradise and punished for 
your vices in hell.” 


But far from winning a hearing he reaped mockery and scorn. Already in 
the first assembly his uncle Abu Lahab had lifted a stone against him ; and 
although the rest of his kinsmen protected him from ill-treatment, the hatred 
and opposition of the Koreish increased with each new oration. The more 
clearly they perceived that Mohammed’s claims as a prophet might 
endanger their priestly position and their lucrative privileges as guardians of 
the holy temple, the more fiercely did their anger burn, and the more 
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vehement became their threats and abuse. His chief opponents were the 
Koreish of the line of the Abd Shams, under the leadership of Abu Sufyan 
and Abu Hakam, called by Mohammed, Abu Jahl (the father of folly), two 
bitter enemies of the new prophet. It was only to the protection of his 
nearest relatives that Mohammed owed his rescue from the violence of his 
enemies and persecutors. On the other hand the position of his adherents of 
humble rank, who had no such powerful protectors to stand by them, 
especially of the slaves and freedmen, grew daily more insecure ; so that in 
order that they might escape torture and scourging the prophet allowed 
some of his followers to deny him outwardly ” if only the heart remained 
steadfast in the faith,” and on his advice a number of believing men and 
women, amongst them his daughter Rokayyah and her husband Othman, 
took ship for Abyssinia, where the king, a Nestorian Christian, assured 
them a refuge. In vain did the Koreish through Amru and another 
ambassador, offer the prince rich gifts for the delivery of the refugees ; the 
Abyssinian kept his hands pure of any injury to those who had sought his 


protection. He may have perceived that the persecuted stood nearer to the 
true faith than the idol worshippers of the Kaaba. 


MOHAMMED AN OUTLAW 


The invective and ill-treatment which Mohammed had to suffer increased 
the number of his followers, whilst indignation at the abuse and insults to 
which he was daily exposed without any fault of his own led certain brave 
men of chivalrous disposition to take his part. Amongst them were 
Mohammed’s uncle Hamza, ” the lion of God,” and Jahl’s nephew Omar. 
Having been sent by his relatives to kill the prophet for a great reward, on 
the way to the latter’s dwelling Omar was suddenly and miraculously 
converted by hearing his sister Fatima read a passage of the Koran, and 
from being a persecutor he became an earnest believer. Omar, then twenty- 
six years old, was a man of gigantic stature, of fabulous strength, and, great 
courage. His wild aspect terrified the boldest, and his staff struck more fear 
into the beholder than would have been inspired by another man’s sword. 


But the more devotees “Islam” i.e., “submission” (to the will of God) 
acquired, the more eagerly did its enemies seek to stifle the work in the 
blood of its author. New persecutions increased the number of the emigrants 
; only Mohammed and his most faithful worshippers were protected by Abu 
Talib from the rage of the sons of Shams and Naufal. He hid them in a 
strong castle without the city, in the depths of an impassable ravine, and 
when their powerful enemies laid a ban on all the followers of the prophet 
and the whole race of Hashim and solemnly declared in a roll which was 
hung up in the interior of the Kaaba that until he was given up they would 
treat his protectors as enemies, the faithful uncle betook himself to the 
rocky fortress with many of his kinsmen. For three years they lived in the 
barren desert, cut off from all communication with the city, whither they 
could venture only in the sacred months, and often they were in want of the 
most necessary means of existence. Finally the ban, which had excited the 
greatest discontent in Mecca, and of which even the sons of Shams were 
beginning to grow weary, was removed. The parchment roll disappeared 
from the Kaaba, according to the legend, by a miracle. Mohammed now 


returned to Mecca {circa 620) ; but soon the death of his paternal friend and 
protector, Abu Talib, who was followed to the grave a few days 
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later by his faithful wife Khadija, exposed hiui to fresh dangers. Abu Talib 
died in the religion of his fathers ; he had always honoured his nephew as 
an upright and god-fearing man, but he had never believed in his prophetic 
mission. Mohammed sincerely mourned them both. 


“Never was there a better wife than Khadija,” he said once to the youthful 
and beautiful Aisha ; ” she believed in me when men despised me ; she 
relieved my wants when I was poor and despised by the world.” 
Nevertheless he soon consoled himself for her loss by his marriage to Sauda 
and his betrothal to Aisha, the seven-year old daughter of Abu Bekr. 


While the prophet was leading a melancholy existence under scorn and 
ignominy, sometimes in Mecca, sometimes in the society of a few friends in 
Taif, a place lying in a fruitful region on the borders of the hill country, 
hiding himself with difficulty from the snares and persecutions of his 
enemies, his soul felt itself comforted and exalted by new visions. He saw 
in the spirit how he was borne on a winged horse to the temple at Jerusalem 
and thence to the seventh heaven to the presence of God, where the 
patriarchs, the earlier prophets, and the hosts of angels yielded him 
precedence, and the Lord himself proclaimed him as the crown and aim of 
creation. He needed this self-confidence, this firm belief in his high 
message, to keep him from wavering and succumbing to the storms and 
dangers which gathered over his head. 


But whilst the inhabitants of Mecca hardened their hearts against the 
doctrine of the one God, revealing himself through the new prophet, 
Mohammed won eager devotees from a host of pilgrims from Yathreb, 
afterwards called Medina, i.e., the city, to whom he unfolded the principles 
of Islam on the ” mount of homage,” Akaba. They belonged to the 


distinguished tribe of the Khazraj who, in conjunction with the tribe of Aus 
had, in the fifth century, wrested the lordship of Medina from the Jews ; and 
on their return to their native city they worked in secret for the new faith for 
which, in consequence of their relations with the numerous Jewish tribes in 
the neighbourhood, they were better prepared than the Meccans. In spite of 
the jealousy of the tribes of Aus towards the Khazraj, by the energy of the 
learned Masab, whom Mohammed sent to Medina as his forerunner and as 
reader of the Koran, Islam soon obtained a firm foothold in the city ; so that 
two years later his adherents could venture to invite the prophet to visit 
them. With this object seventy-three believers journeyed to Mecca and in an 
assembly held at night on that same hill of homage they made a covenant 
with Mohammed. They vowed, and gave their hands on the promise, to 
pray only to the one God and to none other gods, to honour the prophet, to 
obey him in joy and sorrow, and always confess the truth without fear of 
man. Under the guidance of twelve leaders, whom Mohammed selected 
from amongst them, the men of Medina (who thenceforth bore the name of 
Ansar, i.e., those who give aid) returned to their own city in the company of 
many believers. 


THE HEGIRA (622 A.D.) 


But Mohammed, with his most faithful adherents Abu Bekr and Ali, 
remained in Mecca three months longer. Only when he was informed by a 
secret worshipper that the Koreish had determined to murder him, did he 
depart on his flight with Abu Bekr, both mounted on swift camels. Whilst 
the enemy was surrounding his house, the craft and fidelity of Ali, who 
occupied the prophet’s bed and assumed his garments, enabled him and his 
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friend to flee secretly in the darkness of the night and conceal themselves in 
a cave. Next morning, when the Koreish discovered the deception, they set 
a price of a hundred camels on the head of the fugitive and sent in pursuit of 
him. But Mohammed’s destiny was not yet fulfilled. After having spent 


three days and nights in the cave of Mount Thaur, he succeeded in escaping 
with his companion by by-paths to Medina. With this flight, which was 
afterwards assigned to the 16th of July of the year 622 according to our 
reckoning, begins the Hegira, the era of the Mohammedans or Moslems 
(Mussulmans), i.e., the ” submissive.” [Ali remained three days after his 
master had left. Considerable property had been entrusted to Mohammed 
for safe keeping; and it was Ali’s duty to restore this to its owners. ] 


The people of Medina received Mohammed with joyous enthusiasm; his 
entrance into the town resembled that of a triumphant prince rather than a 
poor fugitive. Soon the rest of his friends and followers gathered round him, 
amongst them Ali whom the Koreish had allowed to go unharmed, Omar, 
with his beautiful daughter Hafsa, whom some time afterward the prophet 
included in the number of his wives, and Othman with his wife Rokayyah. 
When the last-named died in the following year, Mohammed gave his 
second daughter Um Kolthum in marriage to his faithful comrade. The case 
containing the inspired sayings of the Koran was entrusted to the care of 
Hafsa. 


The prophet’s presence had the most beneficial results for Medina. The two 
tribes of the Khazraj and the Aus, who in former years had often engaged in 
bloody conflicts, were united in the new faith as the faithful “helpers ” of 
God’s messenger, and in conjunction with the emigrants from Mecca 
(Mohajira) formed the kernel of the Moslems. At first Mohammed 
attempted to win over the numerous Jews of Medina to his cause, and for 
this reason paid attention in many respects to the Mosaic law ; he continued 
the observance of the Sabbath, and made Jerusalem the Kibla, i.e., the holy 
place, towards which the faithful had to turn their faces when they prayed. 
But when the Jews refused to recognise him as the expected Messiah as 
they had formerly refused to recognise Jesus, but rather made the new 
prophet an object of their scorn, he once more turned to the old Arab faith. 
He removed the Kibla to Mecca, appointed Friday as the day of devotion 
and religious observance, and eventually wielded the scourge of religious 
persecution over Jews and heathens without distinction. 


Many of the emigrant Meccans were overtaken by illness and homesick- 
ness in this foreign land, and in order to make up to them for the loss of 


their relatives and belongings, Mohammed founded a system of 
brotherhood among fifty-four believers from Mecca and a like number from 
Medina, so that two men united in this ” brotherhood of faith ” should stand 
closer to each other, even in the matter of inheritance, than blood relations, 
OOO an institution which lasted, however, only until the foreigners had 
settled into the new life. 


A second period in the history of the development of Islam begins in 
Medina. But however brilliantly and successfully Mohammed’s prophetic 
labours might continue from this time forward, his character during the 
period of his fortune was less spotless, his conviction less sincere, his 
motives less pure than in the dark and suffering time of persecution and 
oppression. His revelations, which he received from the angel Gabriel as 
occasion arose, were circulated as inspired sayings amongst the people, 
partly through oral tradition, partly in fly-leaves until they were put together 
in one whole as the holy writing (Koran). They were not drawn up without 
occasional 
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adjustment to the circumstances of the moment and to his own appetites, a 
transformation which reveals itself even in the form and the language. For 
whilst in the parts drawn up in Mecca poetic enthusiasm prevails to an 
undue extent, in Medina the oratorical element is more in the foreground ; 
for Mohammed, all too closely bound to material things, was no longer able 
to disengage himself from them. In the lack of personal conviction which 
now supervened, if he wished to rise above the commonplace he had to 
supply the inner impulse by affected vividness, and the truth firmly believed 
by empty sophistry; and from his manner of writing it is easy to see that his 
thoughts no longer spring from a warm heart, but are the products of a cold 
intellect. No longer following the suggestions of his mind can he allow his 
discourse to pursue its natural course ; all must now be thought out 
beforehand, for it is no longer guided by the spirit of God but by his own 
ego. The first mosque, a simple, artless building made of the wood of date 


trees, which was erected soon after his arrival in Medina, became a sacred 
centre of his teaching. From its roof, five times each day, the steadfast 
devotee Bilal summoned the faithful to prayer. 


Hitherto Islam had been a religion of peace and love, and Mohammed had 
inculcated no precept as he had that of gentleness in word and deed. But 
now that he found himself at the head of a submissive host of followers and 
in a position to oppose his enemies by force of arms, he declared the 
struggle against the infidel, the spread of his doctrines by fire and sword, to 
be the sacred duty binding on all Moslems, a precept which gave Islam an 
aggressive direction and had in its results a world-shaking significance. Not 
to bring peace, but a sword, had he, the last and greatest of the prophets, 
appeared on earth ; the struggle against the enemies of Islam was a sacred 
struggle ; he who fell in the contest would pass, free from all sin and 
punishment, safely into paradise, that abode of the blessed which he had 
painted to his converts with all the ardour of his imagination as a place of 
earthly pleasures and all the joys of sense ; and still further to inflame their 
courage he planted in their souls the contempt of death 


by teaching them that the duration of life as well as the destiny and end of 
mankind had been fixed beforehand by a divine decree, by an unchange- 
able fate ; if the hour of death had come, none could escape his destiny, if 
the end of life had not yet approached, he might unhesitatingly venture the 
utmost. 


Relying on the warlike impulse which such doctrines must have engendered 
in the fiery soul of the Arab, Mohammed, at the head of his fellow 
tribesmen, allies, and believing followers, now undertook warlike 
expeditions against the Koreish who had driven him from his native city. He 
knew that he could not more effectively punish the haughty merchant 
princes of Mecca than by lying in wait for their caravans and robbing them 
of the valuable 
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wares which they were accustomed to take to Syria. At the same time he 
could absolutely rely on the assistance of his new fellow-citizens in these 
struggles, for the merchants of Mecca looked down with contempt on the 
agricultural people of Medina. He himself generally marched into the field 
more to fire the courage of the combatants by his prayers and promises of 
heavenly support than for the purpose of himself bearing the white 
standard, which he generally entrusted to the valiant Omar, or the heroic 
Ali, the ” father of the dust.” 


Ali, to whom Mohammed gave his favourite daughter Fatima in marriage at 
Medina, is the purest and noblest figure among the followers of 
Mohammed, the ” Siegfried of Islam,” as a modern writer has designated 
him. All his life he adhered to the prophet and the faith of his youth with 
complete submission and eager admiration. If his fiery, pure, and 
magnanimous character made him the boast and ornament of the Moslems, 
he was also by his heroism and bravery the bold vindicator of Islam, the 
trumpet of the strife in struggle and danger. 


If at first warfare was suspended during the sacred months, according to the 
practice of former generations, Mohammed soon tore down this barrier. For 
instance, Abdallah ben Jash fell on the Koreish in the valley of Nakhla 
during the sacred month of Rajab, robbed their wagons, and slew some of 
the escort and took others prisoners ; and when the prophet, who had 
himself recommended this act to the leader in a dubiously worded 
document, perceived that it had excited general indignation, he issued a 
proclamation by which war against the infidel was declared to be lawful at 
any period €@ a proof ” that he was no longer acting according to the 
will of God but according to his own will ” ; and that the utterances of the 
Koran were so many ” pictures reflecting ” his own position. In the second 
year of the Hegira the fight of Bedr took place ; and here was manifested 
for the first time how the hope of a blessed hereafter had filled the believing 
Moslems with an enthusiasm which defied death and despised pain. 


THE BATTLE OF BEDR (624 A.D.) 


In order to rescue a large caravan from danger and distress, the Koreish 
marched into the field a thousand strong, with seven hundred camels and 
one hundred horses. The train of merchandise escaped the ambush by the 
clever management of Abu Sufyan, but nevertheless Abu Jahl persisted in 
the conflict. At Bedr, a camping ground and market, noted even at the 
present day for its plentiful supply of water, the Meccans encountered the 
hostile bands, who were not half so strong, and made ready for battle. Three 
Meccans, kinsmen of those who had fallen at Nakhla, came forward and 
challenged three of the opposite party to single combat. Hamza, Ali, and 
Obaida opposed themselves to them and slew them, whereupon the fight 
became general. Mohammed, who was watching the encounter from a leafy 
hut on a rising ground and praying to God with great ardour and excitement 
that he would not allow his faithful few to be destroyed, suddenly declared 
that victory had been promised him in a vision, and flinging a handful of 
dust after the Koreish, he called out, ” Shame on their faces ! “ 


Soon confusion seized the enemy and the battle ended with a complete 
defeat of the Koreish. Seventy heads of distinguished houses were slain 
during the battle or on the flight. Amongst the fallen were Otba and 
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Shaiba, and, above all Abu Jahl (called the enemy of God), Mohammed’s 
bitterest opponent ; amongst the prisoners were his uncle Abbas and Abul- 
Aas, the husband of his eldest daughter Zainab. Both were ransomed and 
returned to Mecca. Abbas probably henceforth served his nephew as a spy 
and Abul-Aas had to send his wife back to her father. Two other prisoners, 
Al-Nadr and Okba, who had belonged to Mohammed’s most eager 
adversaries in Mecca, were executed. But the prophet, always inclined to 
mildness, deplored the rash act when he heard the touching lament of the 
former’s daughter, a lament which is still preserved to us. For the rest, the 
battle of Bedr was of the greatest importance for the victory of Islam, and in 


consequence all the combatants whose names were entered in the lists 
henceforth formed the highest nobility of the Moslems. The spoil and the 
ransoms were equally divided, but soon after a saying of the Koran 
commanded that in future the fifth part of all spoil should go to the prophet, 
for himself, his kinsmen, for the poor, orphans, and wanderers. 


BATTLE OF OHOD (MARCH, 625 A.D.) 


The battle of Bedr was the first step of Islam to dominion. Whilst the 
inhabitants of Medina and the Bedouin tribes of the neighbourhood drew 
from the prophet’s success a belief in his divine mission and gathered round 
him with enthusiasm, in Mecca there was great despair. Abu Lahab, 
Mohammed’s uncle and enemy, died seven days later of a disease 
resembling smallpox, full of affliction and anger at the success of his 
nephew ; and Okba’s daughter Hind, the passionate wife of Abu Sufyan, 
cried day and night in ungoverned fury for revenge for her fallen kinsmen. 
Her lord actually went against Medina with two hundred Koreish ; but their 
belief in their own cause was shaken, and when Mohammed marched 
against them they fled home in such haste that they left their stock of meal 
behind. 


In the months after this ” meal-campaign,” certain Jews in Medina, hav-ing 
made a mock of Mohammed in their verses, were put to death, and their co- 
religionists who had refused to go over to Islam, in particular the Beni 
Kainoka, the most skilful of the wealthy goldsmiths in the country, were 
driven into banishment in Syria. Abu Sufyan now marched a second time to 
the fight, on this occasion with a force of three thousand Koreish, at whose 
head stood three brave men, Akrama a son of Abu Jahl, Khalid, and Amru, 
afterwards the most distinguished heroes of the faithful. In the rearguard 
was the terrible Hind, with fifteen other women and certain poets who 
roused the spirit of vengeance in the army by laments over those slain at 
Bedr. 


Mohammed wished to await the enemy in the city, but the young men, in 
their eagerness for war, demanded a pitched battle. The prophet yielded to 
their demand with inward misgivings. On the mount Ohod, whose solitary 


granite mass, bare of tree or bush, rises about a league to the north of 
Medina, he ranged his warriors, who did not exceed seven hundred, as he 
had disdained the help of the Jews and thus so deeply offended their patron, 
the Khazrayite Abdallah ben Obayyah, who apart from this was a secret 
envier and opponent of Mohammed, that he too had withdrawn with his 
army. Mohammed himself fought in the front rank ; wearing a red fillet 
round his head and waving “the sword of God and his envoy,” he 
encouraged his men with axioms of the new faith. Here, too, victory seemed 
first to incline to the Moslems ; strenuously as Hind and her women, ” the 
daughters of the 
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stars, with cloudy hair and pearl-ornamented necks,” might encourage the 
combatants, promising loving embraces to the victors, and threatening the 
flying with shame and death, the ranks of the Meccans nevertheless gave 
way. Seven members of the family of Abd ad-Dar, who each in turn 
performed the hereditary office of standard-bearer, rolled in the dust. Then 
the bowmen, fearing to be too late for the spoil, left the secure position 
which 


Mohammed had assigned them behind the mountain, and thus gave Khalid 
an opportunity to fall with his cavalry on the Moslem rear. The battle now 
suddenly took a new turn ; the superior numbers of the Koreish carried the 
day, Mohammed was wounded and fell, face downwards, into a trench. His 
standard-bearer Mussab, fell, and as he re- ililllillllLI i MI sembled 
Mohammed in appearance the rumour, CAS’f NIIIIIM If “Mohammed is 
dead,” was quickly disseminated 


and proved as encouraging to the infidels as it was destructive to the 
Moslem. The defeated were already hurrying away towards Medina, when 
the poet Kaab, the son of Malik, recognised the prophet amongst the 
wounded, in his helmet and coat of mail. 


Encouraged by the joyful tidings that Mohammed was still alive, ten or 
twelve of his trusty followers, including Abu Bekr and Omar, collected 
round him and carved themselves a way with the sword towards a rocky 
height, where they defended themselves bravely until the enemy, who, 
supposing the prophet to be dead, had paid no special heed to this little 
band, had begun their homeward march after insulting and mutilating the 
dead. Hind and her companions took the severed noses and ears of the 
enemy, strung them together like pearls, and wore them as necklaces and 
bracelets. The former even carried her rage so far that she tried to tear the 
heart out of the corpse of Hamza whom the Abyssinian slave Washi had 
slain in the midst of the fight, and to rend it in pieces.1 The fall of the 
faithful Hamza touched Mohammed nearly ; he frequently bewailed him, 
and the women of Medina raised a general lament over the fallen hero, 
whose name was henceforth mentioned in every death-song. 


After the retreat of the Koreish, Mohammed returned with his men to 
Medina. Hard as the blow had been it could not shake his belief and 
confidence in a successful issue. Whilst he consoled the relatives of the 
slain with the thought of the happy life hereafter, he prohibited the 
customary mourning usages, the striking of the visage, the shaving of the 
hair, the rending of the garments, only permitting weeping because ” tears 
give relief to the afflicted heart”; at the same time he took judicious 
measures for defence, in case the Koreish, hearing that the prophet was still 
alive, should come back. But they did not venture to expose their weakened 
army to fresh dangers ; they contented themselves with the victory they had 
won, and hoped that in time they might get the better of religious 
innovations 


[x Muire and other accounts say that Hamza’s liver was cut out and brought 
to Hind ; this because he had slain her father at Bedr. ] 
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if they preserved the sacred city with the Kaaba from all pollution, slew all 
Moslems who fell into thoir hands, and all the readers of the Koran who 
should proclaim Islam to the inhabitants of the hill country, and if they 
permitted no Mohammedan to enter the Kaaba. For years the followers of 
the prophet might not take part in the pilgrimage to Mecca, which in the 
sacred months the rest of the Arabs made for the sake of prayer and festival 
joys. But the time drew slowly near when in Mecca also the consideration 
of the old heathen gods was to sink in the dust, and even the Koreish would 
bow the knee before the name of him against whom they now nourished so 
deadly a hatred and whom they now persecuted in so bloody a fashion. 


EXPEDITION AGAINST THE JEWS (626 A.D.) 


Mohammed, from the very character of his religion, could not let the sword 
rust in its sheath so long as Islam had not attained supremacy. Consequently 
he continued to lead his followers on warlike expeditions against both Jew 
and heathen. The fact that he himself took part in all the fights was a great 
spur to the spirit and courage of his troops ; more than once his life was in 
danger, but a higher power protected God’s envoy ; the sword fell from a 
hostile leader who waved it above his head. P@@ 


Since the battle of Ohod most of the attacks had been directed against the 
Jews, who showed themselves more and more hostile to the new religion. 
They found a protector in Abdallah ben Obayyah, the chief of the Khazraj, 
who, jealous of Mohammed’s growing power amongst his followers, toiled 
against the prophet. The Beni Nadir were driven from their strong castles, 
after their date palms had been cut down, in defiance of the usages of 
Arabian warfare ; and they owed their lives solely to the powerful 
intercession of Abdallah, but were nevertheless compelled to quit the 
Arabian country like the Beni Kainoka before them. But the ” hypocrites ” 
continued to work against Mohammed’s power after a victorious campaign 
against the powerful tribe of the Beni Mustalik ; Abdallah excited a quarrel 
between the “helpers ” and the immigrant believers, which was only 
adjusted by the skill and prompt decision of the prophet. A saying of the 


Koran gave warning against hypocrites, but this time also Abdallah escaped 
punishment. Even the evil reports concerning Aisha’s virtue and marital 
fidelity, which he and others put into circulation about that time because she 
was left behind on a night march and entered the camp on the second day in 
the company of a man, were overlooked. Mohammed, in accordance with a 
revelation, declared the rumours to be slanders, punished the calumniators 
who, like the poet Hassan, maintained her guilt, and cherished Aisha with 
fresh tenderness ; but Abdallah remained unpunished. Mohammed dreaded 
the revenge of the Khazraj. 


SIEGE OF MEDINA, EXTERMINATION OF THE JEWS (627-628 A.D.) 


Soon after the Koreish and other Arab tribes made alliance with the Jew-ish 
Beni Koraiza against the Moslems, and marched on Medina with a force of 
ten thousand men. Mohammed did not venture to meet the superior strength 
of the enemy in the open field for fear lest he should be overtaken by a fate 
such as he had suffered at Ohod. He had recourse to a method of defence 
hitherto unknown in Arabia. He drew a trench round the city. By means 
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of this defence he kept off the enemy by small skirmishes for a time, until 
by crafty negotiations he succeeded in sowing mistrust and division among 
the allies. The consequence was that the Arabs, who besides this had been 
dis-heartened by the wintry weather and cold showers of rain, retreated 
after an ineffectual blockade of five weeks ; thus abandoning their Jewish 
allies to Mohammed’s vengeance. Besieged in their strong castles the Beni 
Koraiza had to surrender at discretion. Thereupon in spite of the 
intercession of their ancient allies the Aus, according to the harsh decision 
of the chief Zaid ben Muadh, who had been selected as arbitrator, all the 
men of the tribe, seven hundred in number, were executed on the market- 


place of Medina, the women and children were led into slavery, and their 
flocks, lands, and goods were divided among the victors. 


” God drove the keepers of the Scriptures (the Jews) from their strong 
places and put fear in their hearts. One half of them has he slain, the other 
taken prisoners ; he has given you their lands, their dwellings, their goods, 
for an inheritance. God is almighty.” 


In these words a saying of the Koran announced this horrible event, the 
darkest deed of Mohammed’s life. Zaid died soon after the cruel sentence. 
Irritated by the continual perfidy and the hostile temper of the Jews, 
Mohammed had allowed himself to be drawn into a course in which the 
messenger of God gave way to the passionate Arab, in which not the temper 
of a prophet but the revenge of the passionate Arab and the cruelty of an 
oriental despot were manifested, in which ” earthly mire choked the sacred 
flame of prophecy.” And in order finally to destroy the power of the Jews in 
Medina and the neighbourhood, Mohammed in the following year (628) 
marched with fourteen hundred believers against their chief fortress of 
Khaibar. 


” We pray to thee, oh Almighty ! against the goods of these places and all 
that they contain,” cried the prophet with a loud voice, when they entered 
the territory of their strong citadels, ” and we implore thee to preserve us 

from the evil of these places and their inhabitants.” 


Mohammed’s prayer was heard. By the bravery of the Moslems, especially 
of Ali, to whom before the battle the prophet had given his own sword 
OOD” Ali, the man who loves God and his envoy, the man who knows 
no fear and never yet turned his back on the enemy “^- the castles were 
broken into, their treasures and goods carried off, the inhabitants, when they 
escaped the sword, made tributary so that they had to hold their rich estates 
and date plantations as hereditary tenants and pay the half of the produce to 
the new owners. The Mohammedans were roused to these warlike 
enterprises no less by the greed of spoil than by religious fanaticism. The 
Jewish chief Kinana was stretched on the rack to make him betray hidden 
treasures, and when he remained dumb he was beheaded. Mohammed 
himself not only appropriated the fifth share of the spoil, but also landed 
property, and he increased the number of his wives by two beautiful Jewish 


prisoners, Safiya and Zainab. The first was converted to Islam and became 
a tender wife to the prophet, who celebrated the bridal with her in his tent ; 
on the other hand the second, whose nearest relatives had met their death in 
the battle, meditated a dark act of vengeance. She placed a poisoned meal 
before Mohammed. It is true that he ate little of it (in consequence of a 
miraculous warning, as the legend recounts), but still it was enough to 
undermine his health for the remainder of his life. Even in his dying hour he 
is reported to have said that he felt the poison of Khaibar 1 in his veins. 


[} The fortress. | 
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Even before this war Mohammed had made a pilgrimage to Mecca with a 
considerable following, to try whether under shelter of the sacred month he 
could approach the Kaaba, acting under the just conviction that it would be 
of great advantage to the spread of his doctrines if he could associate 
himself with the ancient sanctuary of his people. This time indeed he failed 
to attain his object ; the gates of Mecca remained closed to the 
Mohammedans ; nevertheless by the Peace of Hodaibiya he won a ten 
years’ truce from the Koreish and the concession that he and his believers 
should perform their prayers in the Kaaba for three days annually. The 
zealous Omar was indignant at this agreement. ” Art thou not the messenger 
of the Lord ? Are the Meccans not infidels and we believers ? Wherefore 
should we permit our faith to endure such an insult ? “ 


But Mohammed preferred the lesser advantage to the uncertain issue of an 
armed conflict, convinced that greater successes would soon follow from 
small beginnings. He was not mistaken. In consequence of this treaty and 
shortly after the fall of Khaibar, he undertook (March, 629) a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, together with a party of his faithful followers, and great was the joy 
of the exiles when for the first time they again trod their native soil. 


Mohammed, mounted on his camel, accomplished the usual seven circuits 
of the Kaaba and the pacing to and fro between the hills Safa and Merwa 
and the rest followed him. 


On this occasion Mohammed was united to Maimuna, a widow of fifty-one 
years. As his former marriages since the death of Khadija were decided by 
his sensuality and fondness for women and had at times been so scandalous 
that, as in the case of Zainab, the divorced wife of his adopted son Zaid, the 
indignation of the faithful at a hitherto unheard of and forbidden alliance 
had to be quieted by a new command in the Koran concerning relationship ; 
so on the contrary this last marriage was like his first, an act of wisdom, 
policy, and practical consideration. By this marriage Maimuna’s kinsmen, 
Khalid and Amru, two distinguished warriors, were won over to the cause 
of Islan OPO@ a victory of greater importance than many a victorious 
battle. 


The converts soon had an opportunity of increasing on a wider battle-field 
the warlike renown which they had acquired in petty quarrels. Mohammed 
had already turned his eyes to the frontiers of Arabia. Encouraged by the 
growing numbers and enthusiasm of his devotees, he believed that the time 
was not far off when Islam would acquire the dominion of the Avorld. The 
Jews had been compelled to pay dearly for refusing to recognise him as 
their messiah; but, since they lived scattered and held in contempt amongst 
other nations he could well dispense with their homage if he succeeded in 
bringing the two most powerful religious associations of the time, namely 
the Christians and the fire-worshippers of Iran, to acknowledge his 
prophetic mission. With this object he addressed documents to various 
foreign rulers, calling on them to worship the one true God who had 
revealed himself through Mohammed. Amongst the Christians especially he 
might have expected a great welcome, since he not only owned Jesus to be 
a prophet but also recognised the latter’s mother as a spotless virgin. In one 
of the finest passages of the Koran it is related how Mary, after the angel of 
God had informed her that she should bear a ” pure son,” had brought a 
child into the world under a palm tree ; how this child had spoken even in 
the cradle and revealed himself as the ” servant of God,” destined to 
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exercise every virtue of life and bring peace to men. According to the 
Moslems, the ordinances of Mohammed’s religion found a favourable 
reception amongst Christian princes. The king of Abyssinia, who had 
always shown himself favourable to the adherents of the new prophet, and 
the Christian general at Yemen are said to have gone over to Islam ; the 
prefect of Egypt requested time for consideration, but sent costly gifts, 
among them two fair Coptic slaves for the voluptuous prophet. The 
messengers of Mohammed invited the princes and nations of the earth to 
join in the recognition of Islam, and one of them was even received by the 
emperor Heraclius 


in a gracious and friendly manner. On the other hand Chosroes II, then at 
the height of his power, tore the documents unread and at the same time the 
ruler of Bosrah slew an Arabian envoy who had endeavoured to win new 
converts for Islam. Against the former, Mohammed launched a prophecy of 
evil, against the latter sent an army under his former slave Zaid, whom on 
account of his faithfulness and submission he had taken in the place of a 
son. . 


At Muta in Syria the Arabian hosts under the sacred standard had their first 
encounter with the Grseco-Roman legions. Zaid fell like a warrior in the 
foremost ranks; in his place the brave and handsome Jafar, Ali’s brother, 
seized Mohammed’s banner. Soon after he lost his right hand; then he 
waved the standard in his left, and when this too was severed from his body 
he held the sacred ensign in his bleeding arms till he received the 
deathstroke. Abdallah ben Rawaha, the poet, now took the standard from 
the dying hero, crying, ” Forward ! Either victory or paradise is ours ! ” 
And when he too sank under the enemy’s lances Khalid, the new convert of 
Mecca, grasped the banner and guided the battle to a finish. It was not a 
decisive victory; but Khalid had given such brilliant proofs of valour that in 
the nocturnal council of war held in the camp he was chosen commander- 
in-chief and henceforth bore the famous surname of “Sword of God.” 
Mournfully, though laden with glory and spoil, the warrior host returned to 
Medina with the cherished corpses. Mohammed extolled the lot of the 


fallen martyrs, but with Zaid’s young daughter he mourned in secret for the 
beloved dead. ” These are friendship’s tears at the loss of a friend,” he said 
in excuse when someone coming in expressed his astonishment that he 
should weep for him who had secured paradise by his death. 


An Arab Warrior 


SUBJECTION OP MECCA (630 A.D.) 


All therefore that Mohammed could hope was that his teaching might 
obtain general recognition throughout Arabia, if he could once get the 
sacred city of Mecca into his power. When he first led his armed host of 
pilgrims 
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into its neighbourhood lie had assured his companions that God had lent 
him the victory. Yet they had been compelled to withdraw, after conclud-ing 
an inglorious peace without marching round the Kaaba. Nor was the 
chagrin of the believers relieved in the next year by their having to 
approach the sanctuary during three days as suppliants ; the disgrace could 
only be wiped out by a brilliant victory. The Koreish themselves played into 
Mohammed’s hands. They violated the treaty of peace by taking part in a 
hostile attack on a tribe which had made a defensive alliance with 
Mohammed. Then when they heard that an expedition for reprisals was 
being prepared at Medina they were alarmed and sent Abu Sufyan, the 
proud chief of the race, to the angry prophet, to excuse what had passed and 
implore his forgiveness. 


But Mohammed dismissed the suppliant without an answer and secretly 
pushed on the preparations for war with great zeal. Suddenly ten thousand 
watchfires on the neighbouring mountain betrayed the arrival of a powerful 
enemy to the astonished Meccans. Abu Sufyan hastened out to reconnoitre ; 
Abbas brought him as a prisoner into the camp, where Mohammed 
protected him from Omar’s anger as soon as he had declared himself ready 
to honour the son of Abdallah as the messenger of God and to pass to the 
ranks of Islam. He noted with admiration the excellent discipline and 
bearing of the Mohammedan army, the multiplied of weapons and banners, 
the ” helpers ” and ” refugees ” enveloped in iron, the enthusiastic 
veneration of the holy commander. ” None can withstand this man ! ” 
Sufyan said to Mohammed’s uncle, Abbas, who was conducting him 
through the ranks, “by God, the kingdom of thy nephew is grown great ! ” 
And he hastened back to his people to persuade them to peaceful 
submission. In this he was successful. The most part shut themselves up in 
their houses, as Mohammed had commanded, so that the Moslem army was 
able to take possession of the city almost without resistance. Only Khalid 
had to carve a way for himself into the lower city through a host of 
unbelievers whom Akrama, the son of Abu Jahl, had collected under his 
banner. 


When Mohammed saw the chiefs of the Koreish in the dust at his feet, his 
pride was satisfied and the nobler feelings of mildness and magnanimity 
reigned in his breast. The people declared themselves ready to abjure their 
gods, to honour Mohammed as God’s messenger and obey his behests, 
whereupon the victor, now throned in his native city as prince and prophet 
after eight years of banishment, proclaimed a general amnesty. Even of the 
twelve men and six women whom, after his entry into the city, Mohammed 
had condemned because in former years they had excited his anger by 
apostasy, treachery, or mocking ballads, the majority were pardoned. 
Amongst them was Akrama, the son of Abu Jahl, who had fought so 
bravely at Ohod and had offered resistance to Khalid’s entrance ; his uncle 
the satirical poet Harith ; Safwan, son of Omayyah and Hind, the passionate 
wife of Abu Sufyan ; the poet Kaab ; Abdallah, Mohammed’s scribe, who 
was accused of having defaced the sacred fly-leaves of the Koran and in 
order to escape punishment had fled as an apostate to Mecca ; and many 
others. They all went over to Islam, and Akrama soon exhibited the same 


heroism in battle for the new faith which he had formerly displayed against 
Mohammed. For Abdallah, his kinsman Othman made intercession ; 
Mohammed hesitated for some time over the pardon, in the hope that one of 
his adherents would kill the traitor ; then unwillingly let him go. 


When order had been restored in the city Mohammed presented himself at 
the temple. He went round the Kaaba seven times on his came], each tim< 
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touching the sacred stone with his staff, and then broke in pieces the idols, 
360 in number, which were placed round the sanctuary. After this he had the 
doors of the temple thrown open, cleansed the house of the Lord from all 
images, and commanded Bilal to proclaim to the multitude the call to prayer 
from the summit. 


From the time of the prophet’s entry into Mecca the victory of Islam in 
Arabia was only a question of time. But no religious organisation is 
destroyed without some of its adherents contending for it with their hearts’ 
blood. The old Arabian gods too had their steadfast worshippers, who did 
not shrink from a martyr’s death for the religion of their youth. When 
Mohammed’s hosts under fanatical leaders penetrated to the surrounding 
tribes, the idols were thrown down and the ancient sanctuaries destroyed, 
and then the infuriated pagans put themselves on the defensive and many a 
sacrifice bled to the religious frenzy. On one such expedition into the 
district of Teyma, the zealous Khalid proceeded with such harshness and 
cruelty that Mohammed shuddered at it, and lifting his hands to heaven 
cried out, “I have no share in these deeds.” He then endeavoured to appease 


the sufferers through the medium of Ali’s mildness and magnanimity, 
offered expiation for those slain, and announced that Mecca and all the 
country should be as inviolable in the future as in the past. 


THE VICTORY OF HONAIN AND AUTAS 


The religious frenzy of the Moslems roused the heathen tribes of the 
mountain districts southeast of Mecca to take arms for the defence of their 
belief, their life, and their property against the new religious society. The 
Takifites, who had once driven away the ambassador of the Lord with 
stones, and the Hawazin tribes headed the alliance of the heathen faith. To 
animate their courage they took wives, children, and all their possessions 
into the field with them. At this news Mohammed started with his hosts to 
subdue his last obstinate enemy. But as they marched through the valley of 
Honain without taking the necessary precautions, they suddenly beheld the 
height occupied with bowmen. In a short time the ranks of the Moslems 
gave way ; flight and disorder spread through them ; the prophet’s cry, ” I 
am Mohammed, the prophet of God, the proclaimer of the truth ; stand fast 
ye faithful ! ” was unheeded ; the Koreish who had followed the army were 
already giving vent to their malicious joy in mocking words. At this 
moment Abbas, Mohammed’s uncle, with his loud voice brought the flying 
and wavering to their senses. At the cry of need the bravest and most 
spirited again collected round the holy prince and won a complete victory. 


An Arab Warrior 
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In the valleys of Honain and Autas the power of the infidels was forever 
broken. Seventy were slain, amongst them the old hero Duraid, and the rest 
took to flight. Women, children, and spoil fell into the hands of the victors. 
But Mohammed’s endeavour to conquer the strong city of Taif was 
thwarted by the bravery of the inhabitants and the strength of the walls ; it 
was in vain that, contrary to his own command, he caused the fruit trees to 
be felled and the vineyards to be dug up ; in vain had the soldiers marched 
to the storming of the town ; after a siege of twenty days’ duration he had to 


withdraw, hav-ing effected nothing. An enormous booty rewarded and 
consoled the Moslems, but at Mohammed’s instance the prisoners were 
restored to the newly converted tribes. Of his own fifth he presented the 
greater part to those among the Koreish who had shown themselves 
steadfast and faithful, and by this means he won over many influential men 
to his cause. Abu Sufyan and his two sons each received a hundred camels 
and forty ounces of silver. The Ansars, who murmured at the favour thus 
shown to their adversaries, were appeased by an affectionate appeal : 


” Be not angry if I seek to win the hearts of a few waverers with perishable 
goods. Your faith and submission have another reward. The messenger of 
God intrusts you with his own life and fortune ; in }~our midst he returns to 
Medina ; and as ye were the companions of my exile and believed in me in 
my abasement, so shall ye be the companions of my royalty and shall share 
in paradise with me.” They cried out weeping, ” We are content with our lot 


| 


The rest of the idolatrous tribes now no longer withstood a religion which 
Mohammed’s envoys offered them, the Koran in one hand and a sword in 
the other. Even the Takifites soon after bought peace and security by the 
sacrifice of their ancient gods, and opened the gates of their city of their 
own free will. 


The Takifites sent ambassadors to inform the prophet that they would go 
over to Islam if he would exempt them from prayer and would leave them 
their idol Lat but for three years more. 


” Three years of idolatry is too long ; and what is the worship of God 
without prayers ? ” said Mohammed. The ambassadors then abated their 
demands and finally an agreement was arrived at by which the Takifites 
were to pay no taxes and were to keep their idol Lat for another year. 
Thereupon he began to dictate the record with the words : 


” In the name of God the merciful and long-suffering ! B}/ this document 
an agreement is concluded between Mohammed, the messenger of God and 
the Takifites, that the latter shall neither pay taxes nor take part in the holy 
war.” But shame and the reproach of conscience arrested his tongue. ” Nor 
throw themselves on their faces in praying,” added the ambassador ; and as 


Mohammed persisted in his silence the Takifites repeated, as he turned to 
the scribe : 


” Write this ; it is agreed upon.” 


The scribe looked at Mohammed, waiting for his orders. At this moment the 
fiery Omar, who had hitherto been a dumb witness of this scene, rose, and 
drawing his sword, cried out : 


” Thou hast defiled the heart of the prophet, and may God fill yours with 
fire.” 


” We speak not to thee, but to Mohammed,” answered the ambassador with 
composure. 


” Good,” said the prophet at this ; ” I will not hear of such a treaty. Ye have 
your choice between an unconditional acceptance of Islam and war.” 
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” At least grant us,” said the thunderstruck Takifites, ” the worship of Lat 
for six months longer ! “ 


“No!” 
” Then for but one month ! “ 
” Not for an hour ! “ 


On which the ambassadors went back to their city in the company of 
Mohammedan soldiers, who broke Lat to pieces amid the lamentations of 
the women. 


THE LAST YEARS OF MOHAMMED’S LIFE (630-632 A.D.) 


Mohammed returned to Medina like a victorious king ; from all sides came 
ambassadors and believing followers, to offer their homage and worship, 
whilst far to the south his envoys on the seacoast won fresh devotees for 
Islam. 


” We are the helpers of God and the soldiers of his messenger,” said the 
poet Thabit in a rhetorical contest ; ” we make war on all men until they 
believe ; only he who believes in God and his messenger saves his goods 
and his blood ; we are at feud with all infidels and our victory is always 
easy.” 


The Arab writers linger affectionately over the different scenes of homage 
which the chiefs of the desert tribes, as well as the inhabitants of the cities, 
paid to the prophet, the prince of the faithful, in these first years of youthful 
enthusiasm. Yet adversities and misfortune troubled the end of his life. A 
hostile party under the leadership of Abdallah still subsisted in Medina. 
This was especially prominent when the prophet was arranging a fresh 
expedition against the Greeks in Syria in an oppressive heat, just when the 
Arabs were busied with the date harvest. Consequently many evaded the 
order and Abdallah turned back with his men soon after the start. A severe 
verse of the Koran rebuked the delay. 


” Ye say, ‘ go not out during the heat ‘ ; but God says by Mohammed, ‘the 
fire of hell is more scorching.’ Your laughter is but of short duration and ye 
shall one day weep long for your behaviour. Ye shall go forth no more with 
me and fight no more by my side.” 


At Tabuk, between Medina and Damascus, the army came to a halt, that 
they might recover in that fertile neighbourhood from the toilsome, painful 
march. Here Mohammed received the submission of the chiefs of some of 
the Syrian border towns and the homage of a Christian prince. They 
purchased peace at the price of an annual tribute. Nevertheless Mohammed 
did not deem it advisable to advance further into the enemy’s country with 
his small following ; he set out on the return march, and through many 
hardships and perils arrived at Medina after an absence of twenty days. For 
a time the disobedient were excluded from the circle of the believers ; but 


when with penitence and contrition they sued for forgiveness they were 
received back into favour. Soon after this, death freed the prophet from his 
most dangerous adversary, Abdallah ben Obayyah. This event, as well as 
the homage of more and more Arab tribes, restored his spirits, which had 
been deeply affected by the death of his two daughters, Zainab and Umm 
Kolthum. The ninth Sura of the Koran, the symbol of the religion of the 
sword which he imparted to a host of pilgrims in a reading at the site of the 
holy temple at Mecca, may be taken as the outpouring of this exalted state 
of mind. In this he renounced peace with all unbelievers, heathen, Jews, and 
Christians, forbade them ever to set foot in the sanctuary, and declared 
perpetual war against them to be a sacred duty. In it he also reiterated the 
threats and curses against the hypocrites and loiterers who delayed to march 
to the holy 
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war. Ali’s delivery of this declaration before all the people had the desired 
effect. The ambassadors, who in the name of the princes and tribes declared 
the latter’s accession to Islam, were as numerous ” as the dates which fall 
from the palm tree in the time of ripeness.” From the frontier of Syria to the 
southern end of the peninsula and to the mountains bordering on the Indian 
Ocean and the Persian Gulf, tribes of all tongues and religions hastened to 
find the key of paradise in the faith in the ” One God who has no fellow.” 
When in the tenth year of the Hegira, Mohammed, with his nine wives, 
proceeded on his last pilgrimage to Mecca, which was to serve the Moslems 
for all future times as a pattern and example, 40,000 (or according to some 
accounts as many as 114,000) of the faithful accompanied him. 


On this pilgrimage the suffering condition of the prophet first became 
manifest. With great effort he passed seven times round the Kaaba, and as 
he did so he prayed : ” O Lord, prosper us in this life and the next, and 
preserve us from the pains of hell.” The unnatural agitations and paroxysms 
of his soul, the great physical exertions, the insidious poison of Khaibar, 
and finally his grief at the loss of his young son Ibrahim, whom, to his 


extreme joy, the Egyptian slave Maria had borne to him in the previous year 
and on whom he had set all his hopes €@ all these things undermined 
his health and hastened his end. The laments into which he broke out at 
sight of the child’s corpse already contained a foreboding of his own 
approaching end. 


” I am grieved at thy loss,” he said, ” mine eye weeps and my heart is sad, 
yet will I utter no lament which may anger the Lord ; were I not convinced 
that I should follow thee, my grief would be inconsolable, but we are God’s 
and shall return to him.” 


Three months after his return Mohammed was overtaken in the house of his 
spouse, Aisha, by an illness which lasted from eight to fourteen days. Often 
a fierce fever would rob him of consciousness, but often again he had hours 
of lucidity which he spent in converse with Aisha, his favourite daughter 
Fatima, the only one of his children who survived her father, and with the 
friends and relatives who visited him. Besides this, although already 
extremely ill, he would still go into the neighbouring mosque and speak 
words of admonition and farewell to the assembled people. As his weakness 
increased he allowed the prayers to be spoken by Abu Bekr, but was still 
always present. On the last day he seemed better, so that all save Aisha left 
him. But soon his illness returned with renewed severity. Before he lost 
consciousness he gave his slaves their freedom, caused the six or seven 
dinars1 which he had in his house to be given to the poor, and then prayed, 
“God support me in the death struggle.” Aisha had sent for her father and 
his other followers, but before they arrived he expired in the arms of his 
favourite wife. His last words were : ” To the glorious comrades in 
paradise.” 


He died in the eleventh year of the Hegira in the three-and-sixtieth year of 
his life, “the prophet, poet, priest, and king of Arabia.” On the news of his 
departure a great wailing was raised in Aisha’s dwelling, and the people 
thronged round the door in wild excitement, which was still further 
increased by Omar’s assurances that the messenger of God was not dead, 
but would shortly return to his people. Finally the judicious words of Abu 
Bekr succeeded in calming the crowd : 


” O ye people,” he said, ” let him amongst you who served Mohammed 
know that Mohammed is dead ; but let him who served God continue in his 


[} Dinar @@@ a gold coin. Its original weight was 65.4 grains troy. ] 
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service, for Mohammed’s God lives and never dies.” Then he read them a 
verse of the Koran : ” Mohammed is only a messenger, many messengers 
are already gone before him ; whether he died a natural death or was slain, 
shall ye turn on your heels? He who does this (forsakes his faith), can do no 
harm to God, but the grateful shall be rewarded.” Despair now passed into 
quiet grief ; Omar himself was so moved that he fell to the earth and 
acknowledged that Mohammed was really dead. 


Three days later Mohammed was lowered into the earth at the spot where 
he had died. His tomb at Medina was subsequently included within the 
bounds of the sanctuary by the enlargement of the mosque, which stood 
next to the house, and like the Kaaba of Mecca it has remained up to the 
present time to be a place of pilgrimage much resorted to by pious 
Moslems. Osama, the youthful son of that Zaid who had fallen at Muta, was 
absent on a new campaign against Syria at the moment when he received 
tidings of the prophet’s death. He at once led his soldiers back to Medina, 
and full of sadness set up his banner before the house./ 


The personal traits of Mohammed are preserved to us in wonderfully 
minute details and illustrated by numberless anecdotes, many of which are 
of course apocryphal. We may quote a brief and vivid picture from the Sir 
at or Biography of Mohammed, written by Ibn Saad,# the secretary of the 
Arab historian Wakidi. The translation is from unpublished manuscript 
notes by Sir William Muir,@€ the modern biographer of Mohammed. 


” He was fair of complexion with a measure of redness ; eyes intensely 
black ; his hair not crisp but depending ; beard bushy and thick ; cheeks not 
fat ; his neck shone like a vessel of silver ; he had a line of hair from his 
breast to his navel like a branch, but besides this he had no hair on his belly 
or chest. His hands and feet were not hollow, but filled up. When he walked 
it was as though he walked from a higher to a lower place ; and when he 
walked it was as though he pulled (or wrenched) his feet from the stones ; 
when he turned he turned round entirely. The perspiration on his face was 
like pearls, and the smell thereof was pleasanter than musk of pure quality. 
He was neither long nor short ; he was neither weakly nor vile ; the like of 
him I never saw before or after. 


“Mohammed had a large head, large eyes, large eyelashes; his colour bright 
and shining ; large joints of his limbs ; a long narrow line of hair from his 
chest to his belly. He was not very tall, but above the middle height. When 
he approached with his people he appeared to cover them (shutting them 
out of view). His hair was neither crisp nor frizzled ; curly nor quite smooth 
and plain. It was like that of a curly-haired man combed out. His face was 
neither very fat nor very lean ; it was round ; he had large joints and a broad 
chest. His body was free from hair. Who ever saw him for the -first time 
would be awe stricken at his appearance, but on close intimacy this would 
give way to love. His pupil was intensely black ; his back large. “0 


GIBBONS ESTIMATE OP MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM 


At the conclusion of the life of Mohammed, it may perhaps be expected that 
I should balance his faults and virtues, that I should decide whether the title 
of enthusiast or impostor more properly belongs to that extraordinary man. 
Had I been intimately conversant with the son of Abdallah, the task would 
still be difficult, and the success uncertain : at the 
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distance of twelve centuries, I darkly contemplate his shade through a cloud 
of religious incense ; and could I truly delineate the portrait of an hour, the 
fleeting resemblance would not equally apply to the solitary of Mount Hira, 
to the preacher of Mecca, and to the conqueror of Arabia. The author of a 
mighty revolution appears to have been endowed with a pious and 
contemplative disposition ; so soon as marriage had raised him above the 
pressure of want, he avoided the paths of ambition and avarice ; and till the 
age of forty, he lived with innocence, and would have died without a name. 
The unity of God is an idea most congenial to nature and reason ; and a 
slight conversation with the Jews and Christians would teach him to despise 
and detest the idolatry of Mecca. It was the duty of a man and a citizen to 
impart the doctrine of salvation, to rescue his country from the dominion of 
sin and error. The energy of a mind incessantly bent on the same object, 
would convert a general obligation into a particular call ; the warm 
suggestions of the understanding or the fancy would be felt as the 
inspirations of heaven ; the labour of thought would expire in rapture and 
vision ; and the inward sensation, the invisible monitor, would be described 
with the form and attributes of an angel of God. 


From enthusiasm to imposture the step is perilous and slippery ; the demon 
of Socrates affords a memorable instance how a wise man may deceive 
himself, how a good man may deceive others, how the conscience may 
slumber in a mixed middle state between self -illusion and voluntary fraud. 
Charity may believe that the original motives of Mohammed were those of 
pure and genuine benevolence ; but a human missionary is incapable of 
cherishing the obstinate unbelievers who reject his claims, despise his 
arguments, and persecute his life ; he might forgive his personal 
adversaries, he may lawfully hate the enemies of God ; the stern passions of 
pride and revenge were kindled in the bosom of Mohammed, and he sighed, 
like the prophet of Nineveh, for the destruction of the rebels whom he had 
condemned. The injustice of Mecca and the choice of Medina transformed 
the citizen into a prince, the humble preacher into the leader of armies ; but 
his sword was consecrated by the example of the saints ; and the same God 
who afflicts a sinful world with pestilence and earthquakes might inspire for 
their conversion or chastisement the valour of his servants. In the exercise 
of political government he was compelled to abate the stern rigour of 
fanaticism, to comply, in some measure, with the prejudices and passions of 


his followers, and to employ even the vices of mankind as the instruments 
of their salvation. The use of fraud and perfidy, of cruelty and injustice, 
were often subservient to the propagation of the faith ; and Mohammed 
commanded or approved the assassination of the Jews and idolaters who 
had escaped from the field of battle. 


By the repetition of such acts, the character of Mohammed must have been 
gradually stained ; and the influence of such pernicious habits would be 
poorly compensated by the practice of the personal and social virtues, 
which are necessary to maintain the reputation of a prophet among his 
sectaries and friends. Of his last years, ambition was the ruling passion ; 
and a politician will suspect that he secretly smiled (the victorious impostor 
!) at the enthusiasm of his youth and the credulity of his proselytes. A 
philosopher would observe that their credulity and his success would tend 
more strongly to fortify the assurance of his divine mission, that his interest 
and religion were inseparably connected, and that his conscience would be 
soothed by the persuasion that he alone was absolved by the Deity from the 
obligation of positive and moral laws. If he retained any vestige of his 
native 
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innocence, the sins of Mohammed may be allowed as the evidence of his 
sincerity. In the support of truth, the arts of fraud and fiction may be 
deemed less criminal ; and he would have started at the foulness of the 
means, had he not been satisfied of the importance and justice of the end. 
The decree of Mohammed that, in the sale of captives, the mothers should 
never be separated from their children, may suspend or moderate the 
censure of the historian. 


The good sense of Mohammed despised the pomp of royalty ; the apostle of 
God submitted to the menial offices of the family ; he kindled the fire, 
swept the floor, milked the ewes, and mended with his own hands his shoes 
and his woollen garment. Disdaining the penance and merit of a hermit, he 


observed, without effort or vanity, the abstemious diet of an Arab and a 
soldier. On solemn occasions he feasted his companions with rustic and 
hospitable plenty; but in his domestic life many weeks would elapse 
without a fire being kindled on the hearth of the prophet. The interdiction of 
wine was confirmed by his example; his hunger was appeased with a 
sparing allowance of barley-bread; he delighted in the taste of milk and 
honey, but his ordinary food consisted of dates and water. Perfumes and 
women were the two sensual enjoyments which his nature required and his 
religion did not forbid; and Mohammed affirmed that the fervour of his 
devotion was increased by these innocent pleasures. The heat of the climate 
inflames the blood of the Arabs ; and their libidinous complexion has been 
noticed by the writers of antiquity. Their incontinence was regulated by the 
civil and religious laws of the Koran; their incestuous alliances were 
blamed ; the boundless license of polygamy was reduced to four legitimate 
wives or concubines; their rights both of bed and of dowry were equitably 
determined; the freedom of divorce was discouraged; adultery was 
condemned as a capital offence ; and fornication, in either sex, was 
punished with a hundred stripes. 


Such were the calm and rational precepts of the legislator; but in his private 
conduct Mohammed indulged the appetites of a man and abused the claims 
of a prophet. A special revelation dispensed him from the laws which he 
had imposed on his nation ; the female sex, without reserve, was abandoned 
to his desires ; and this singular prerogative excited the envy rather than the 
scandal, the veneration rather than the envy of the devout Mussulmans. If 
we remember the seven hundred wives and three hundred concubines of the 
wise Solomon, we shall applaud the modesty of the Arabian, who espoused 
no more than seventeen or fifteen wives; eleven are enumerated, who 
occupied at Medina their separate apartments round the house of the 
apostle, and enjoyed in their turns the favour of his conjugal society. What 
is singular enough, they were all widows, excepting only Aisha, the 
daughter of Abu Bekr. She was doubtless a virgin, since Mohammed 
consummated his nuptials (such is the premature ripeness of the climate) 
when she was only nine years of age. The youth, the beauty, the spirit of 
Aisha, gave her a superior ascendant: she was beloved and trusted by the 
prophet; and after his death the daughter of Abu Bekr was long revered as 
the mother of the faithful. Her behaviour had been ambiguous and 


indiscreet; in a nocturnal march she was accidentally left behind, and in the 
morning Aisha returned to the camp with a man. 


The temper of Mohammed was inclined to jealousy ; but a divine revelation 
assured him of her innocence; he chastised her accusers, and published a 
law of domestic peace, that no woman should be condemned unless four 
male witnesses had seen her in the act of adultery. In his adventures with 
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Zainab, the wife of Zaid, and with Maria, an Egyptian captive, the amorous 
prophet forgot the interest of his reputation. At the house of Zaid, his 
freedman and adopted son, he beheld in a loose undress the beauty of 
Zainab, and burst forth into an ejaculation of devotion and desire. The 
servile, or grateful, freedman understood the hint, and yielded without 
hesitation to the love of his benefactor. But as the filial relation had excited 
some doubt and scandal, the angel Gabriel descended from heaven to ratify 
the deed, to annul the adoption, and gently to reprove the apostle for 
distrusting the indulgence of his God. One of his wives, Hafsa, the daughter 
of Omar, surprised him on her own bed in the embraces of his Egyptian 
captive; she promised secrecy and forgiveness, he swore that he would 
renounce the possession of Maria. Both parties forgot their engagements, 
and Gabriel again descended with a chapter of the Koran, to absolve him 
from his oath and to exhort him freely to enjoy his captives and concubines, 
without listening to the clamours of his 


A Saracenic Candlestick 


wives. In a solitary retreat of thirty days, he laboured, alone with Maria, to 
fulfil the commands of the angel. When his love and revenge were satiated, 


he summoned to his presence his eleven wives, reproached their 
disobedience and indiscretion, and threatened them with a sentence of 
divorce, both in this world and the next @€@ a dreadful sentence, since 
those who had ascended the bed of the prophet were forever excluded from 
the hope of a second marriage. 


Perhaps the incontinence of Mohammed may be palliated by the tradition of 
his natural or preternatural gifts ; he united the manly virtue of thirty of the 
children of Adam, and the apostle might rival the thirteenth labour of the 
Grecian Hercules. A more serious and decent excuse may be drawn from 
his fidelity to Khadija. During the twenty-four years of their marriage her 
youthful husband abstained from the right of polygamy, and the pride or 
tenderness of the venerable matron was never insulted by the society of a 
rival. After her death he placed her in the rank of the four perfect women, 
with the sister of Moses, the mother of Jesus, and Fatima, the best beloved 
of his daughters. “Was she not old?” said Aisha, with the insolence of a 
blooming beauty, “has not God given you a better in her place?” “No, by 
God,” said Mohammed, with an effusion of honest gratitude, ” there never 
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can be a better! she believed in me when men despised me ; she relieved my 
wants when I was poor and persecuted by the world.” 


In the largest indulgence of polygamy, the founder of a religion and em-pire 
might aspire to multiply the chances of a numerous posterity and a lineal 
succession. The hopes of Mohammed were fatally disappointed. The virgin 
Aisha, and his ten widows of mature age and approved fertility, were barren 
in his potent embraces. The four sons of Khadija died in their infancy. 
Maria, his Egyptian concubine, was endeared to him by the birth of 
Ibrahim. At the end of fifteen months the prophet wept over his grave; but 
he sustained with firmness the raillery of his enemies, and checked the 
adulation or credulity of the Moslems, by the assurance that an eclipse of 
the sun was not occasioned by the death of the infant. Khadija had likewise 


given him four daughters, who were married to the most faithful of his 
disciples; the three eldest died before their father ; but Fatima, who 
possessed his confidence and love, became the wife of her cousin Ali, and 
the mother of an illustrious progeny. 


From his earliest youth, Mohammed was addicted to religious 
contemplation ; each year, during the month of Ramadhan, he withdrew 
from the world and from the arms of Khadija ; in the cave of Hira, three 
miles from Mecca, he consulted the spirit of fraud or enthusiasm, whose 
abode is not in the heavens but in the mind of the prophet. The faith which, 
under the name of Islam, he preached to his family and nation, is 
compounded of an eternal truth and a necessary fiction @€€ that there is 
only one God, and that Mohammed is the apostle of God. 


The Christians of the seventh century had insensibly relapsed into a 
semblance of paganism ; their public and private vows were addressed to 
the relics and images that disgraced the temples of the East ; the throne of 
the Almighty was darkened by a cloud of martyrs, and saints, and angels, 
the objects of popular veneration ; and the Collyridian heretics, who 
flourished in the fruitful soil of Arabia, invested the Virgin Mary with the 
name and honours of a goddess. The creed of Mohammed is free from 
suspicion or ambiguity ; and the Koran is a glorious testimony to the unity 
of God. The prophet of Mecca rejected the worship of idols and men, of 
stars and planets, on the rational principle that whatever rises must set, that 
whatever is born must die, that whatever is corruptible must decay and 
perish. In the author of the universe, his rational enthusiasm confessed and 
adored an infinite and eternal being, without form or place, without issue or 
similitude, present to our most secret thoughts, existing by the necessity of 
his own nature, and deriving from himself all moral and intellectual 
perfection. These sublime truths, thus announced in the language of the 
prophet, are firmly held by his disciples, and defined with metaphysical 
precision by the interpreters of the Koran. The first principle of reason and 
revelation was confirmed by the voice of Mohammed ; his proselytes, from 
India to Morocco, are distinguished by the name of Unitarians ; and the 
danger of idolatry has been prevented by the interdiction of images. The 
doctrine of eternal decrees and absolute predestination is strictly embraced 
by the Mohammedans ; and they struggle with the common difficulties, 


how to reconcile the pre-science of God with the freedom and responsibility 
of man ; how to explain the permission of evil under the reign of infinite 
power and infinite goodness. 


The liberality of Mohammed allowed to his predecessors the same credit 
which he claimed for himself ; and the chain of inspiration was prolonged 
from the fall of Adam to the promulgation of the Koran. During that 
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period, some rays of prophetic light had been imparted to 124,000 of the 
elect, discriminated by their respective measure of virtue and grace ; 313 
apostles were sent with a special commission to recall their country from 
idolatry and vice ; 104 volumes had been dictated by the holy spirit ; and 
six legislators of transcendent brightness have announced to mankind the 
six successive revelations of various rites, but of one immutable religion. 
The authority and station of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, and 
Mohammed rise in just gradation above each other ; but whosoever hates or 
rejects any one of the prophets is numbered with the infidels. The writings 
of the patriarchs were extant only in the apocryphal copies of the Greeks 
and Syrians ; the conduct of Adam had not entitled him to the gratitude or 
respect of his children ; the seven precepts of Noah were observed by an 
inferior and imperfect class of the proselytes of the synagogue, and the 
memory of Abraham was obscurely revered by the Sabians in his native 
land of Chaldea ; of the myriads of prophets, Moses and Christ alone lived 
and reigned ; and the remnant of the inspired writings was comprised in the 
books of the Old and the New Testament. The miraculous story of Moses is 
consecrated and embellished in the Koran; and the captive Jews enjoy the 
secret revenge of imposing their belief on the nations whose recent creeds 
they deride. For the author of Christianity, the Mohammedans are taught by 
the prophet to entertain a high and mysterious reverence. ” Verily, Christ 
Jesus, the son of Mary, is the Apostle of God, and His word, which He 
conveyed unto Mary, and a spirit proceeding from him are honourable in 
this world, and in the world to come ; and He is one of those who approach 


near to the presence of God.” The piety of Moses and of Christ rejoiced in 
the assurance of a future prophet, more illustrious than themselves ; the 
evangelic promise of the Paraclete, or Holy Ghost, was prefigured in the 
name, and accomplished in the person, of Mohammed, the greatest and the 
last of the apostles of God. 


The inspiration of the Hebrew prophets, of the apostles and evangelists of 
Christ, might not be incompatible with the exercise of their reason and 
memory ; and the diversity of their genius is strongly marked in the style 
and composition of the books of the Old and New Testament. But 
Mohammed was content with a character, more humble yet more sublime, 
of a sim-ple editor ; the substance of the Koran, according to himself or his 
disciples, is uncreated and eternal ; subsisting in the essence of the Deity, 
and inscribed with a pen of light on the table of his everlasting decrees. A 
paper copy, in a volume of silk and gems, was brought down to the lowest 
heaven by the angel Gabriel, who, under the Jewish economy, had indeed 
been despatched on the most important errands ; and this trusty messenger 
successively revealed the chapters and verses to the Arabian prophet. 
Instead of a perpetual and perfect measure of the divine will, the fragments 
of the Koran were produced at the discretion of Mohammed ; each 
revelation is suited to the emergencies of his policy or passion ; and all 
contradiction is removed by the saving maxim that any text of Scripture is 
abrogated or modified by any subsequent passage. The word of God, and of 
the apostle, was diligently recorded by his disciples on palm leaves and the 
shoulder bones of mutton ; and the pages, without order or connection, were 
cast into a domestic chest in the custody of one of his wives. 


Two years after the death of Mohammed the sacred volume was collected 
and published by his friend and successor Aim Bekr. The work was revised 
by the caliph Othman, in the thirtieth year of the Hegira ; and the various 
editions of the Koran assert the same miraculous privilege of a uniform and 
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incorruptible text. In the spirit of enthusiasm or vanity, the prophet rests the 
truth of his mission on the merit of his book, audaciously challenges both 
men and angels to imitate the beauties of a single page, and presumes to 
assert that God alone could dictate this incomparable performance. This 
argument is most powerfully addressed to a devout Arabian, whose mind is 
attuned to faith and rapture, whose ear is delighted by the music of sounds, 
and whose ignorance is incapable of comparing the productions of human 
genius. The harmony and copiousness of style will not reach, in a version, 
the European infidel ; he will peruse with impatience the endless incoherent 
rhapsody of fable, and precept, and declamation, which seldom excites a 
sentiment or an idea, which sometimes crawls in the dust, and is sometimes 
lost in the clouds. The divine attributes exalt the fancy of the Arabian 
missionary ; but his loftiest strains must yield to the sublime simplicity of 
the book of Job, composed in a remote age, in the same country, and in the 
same language. If the composition of the Koran exceed the faculties of a 
man, to what superior intelligence should we ascribe the Iliad of Homer or 
the Philippics of Demosthenes ? 


In all religions, the life of the founder supplies the silence of his written 
revelation ; the sayings of Mohammed were so many lessons of truth, his 
actions so many examples of virtue ; and the public and private memorials 
were preserved by his wives and companions. At the end of two hundred 
years the sunna, or oral law, was fixed and consecrated by the labours of Al- 
Buchari, who discriminated 7,275 traditions, from a mass of 300,000 
reports of a more doubtful or spurious character. Each day the pious author 
prayed in the temple of Mecca, and performed his ablutions with the water 
of Zem-zem ; the pages were successively deposited on the pulpit and the 
sepulchre of the apostle; and the work has been approved by the four 
orthodox sects of the Sunnites. 


The mission of the ancient prophets, of Moses, and of Jesus, had been 
confirmed by many splendid prodigies ; and Mohammed was repeatedly 
urged by the inhabitants of Mecca and Medina to produce a similar 
evidence of his divine legation ; to call down from heaven the angel or the 
volume of his revelation, to create a garden in the desert, or to kindle a 
conflagration in the unbelieving city. As often as he is pressed by the 
demands of the Koreish, he involves himself in the obscure boast of vision 


and prophecy, appeals to the internal proofs of his doctrine, and shields 
himself behind the providence of God, who refuses those signs and wonders 
that would depreciate the merit of faith and aggravate the guilt of infidelity. 
But the modest or angry tone of his apologies betrays his weakness and 
vexation ; and these passages of scandal establish, beyond suspicion, the 
integrity of the Koran. 


The votaries of Mohammed are more assured than himself of his 
miraculous gifts, and their confidence and credulity increase as they are 
further removed from the time and place of his spiritual exploits. They 
believe or affirm that trees went forth to meet him ; that he was saluted by 
stones ; that water gushed from his fingers ; that he fed the hungry, cured 
the sick, and raised the dead ; that a beam groaned to him ; that a camel 
complained to him ; that a shoulder of mutton informed him of its being 
poisoned ; and that both animate and inanimate nature were equally subject 
to the apostle of God. His dream of a nocturnal journey is seriously 
described as a real and corporeal transaction. A mysterious animal, the 
borak, conveyed him from the temple of Mecca to that of Jerusalem ; with 
his companion Gabriel he successively ascended the seven heavens, and 
received and repaid the salutations of the patriarchs, the prophets, and the 
angels, in their respective 
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mansions. Beyond the seventh heaven, Mohammed alone was permitted to 
proceed ; he passed the veil of unity, approached within two bow-shots of 
the throne, and felt a cold that pierced him to the heart when his shoulder 
was touched by the hand of God. After this familiar, though important 
conversation, he again descended to Jerusalem, remounted the borak, 
returned to Mecca, and performed in the tenth part of a night the journey of 
many thousand years. According to another legend, the apostle confounded 
in a national assembly the malicious challenge of the Koreish. His resistless 
word split asunder the orb of the moon ; the obedient planet stooped from 
her station in the sky, accomplished the seven revolutions round the Kaaba, 


saluted Mohammed in the Arabian tongue, and suddenly contracting her 
dimensions entered at the collar, and issued forth through the sleeve of his 
shirt. The vulgar are amused with these marvellous tales ; but the gravest of 
the Mussulman doctors imitate the modesty of their master, and indulge a 
latitude of faith or interpretation. They might speciously allege that, in 
preaching the religion, it was needless to violate the harmony of nature ; 
that a creed un-clouded with mystery may be excused from miracles; and 
that the sword of Mohammed was not less potent than the rod of Moses. 


The polytheist is oppressed and distracted by the variety of superstition ; a 
thousand rites of Egyptian origin were interwoven with the essence of the 
Mosaic law, and the spirit of the Gospel had evaporated in the pageantry of 
the church. The prophet of Mecca was tempted, 


by prejudice, or policy, or patriotism, to sanctify the rites of the Arabians 
and the custom of visiting the holy stone of the Kaaba. But the precepts of 
Mohammed himself inculcate a more simple and rational piety ; prayer, 
fasting, and alms are the religious duties of a Mussulman ; and he is 
encouraged to hope that prayer will carry him half-way to God, fasting will 
bring him to the door of his palace, and alms will gain him admittance. 


(1) According to the tradition of the nocturnal journey, the apostle, in his 
personal conference with the Deity, was commanded to impose on his 
disciples the daily obligation of fifty prayers. By the advice of Moses, he 
applied for an alleviation of this intolerable burden ; the number was 
gradually reduced to five ; without any dispensation of business or pleasure, 
or 
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time or place, the devotion of the faithful is repeated at daybreak, at noon, 
in the afternoon, in the evening, and at the first watch of the night ; and in 
the present decay of religious fervour our travellers are edified by the 
profound humility and attention of the Turks and Persians. Cleanliness is 
the key of prayer ; the frequent lustration of the hands, the face, and the 
body, which was practised of old by the Arabs, is solemnly enjoined by the 
Koran; and a permission is formally granted to supply with sand the 
scarcity of water. The words and attitudes of supplication, as it is performed 
either sitting, or standing, or prostrate on the ground, are prescribed by 
custom or authority, but the prayer is poured forth in short and fervent 
ejaculations ; the measure of zeal is not exhausted by a tedious liturgy ; and 
each Mussulman, for his own person, is invested with the character of a 
priest. Among the theists, who reject the use of images, it has been found 
necessary to restrain the wanderings of the fancy by directing the eye and 
the thought towards a kibla, or visible point of the horizon. The prophet was 
at first inclined to gratify the Jews by the choice of Jerusalem, but he soon 
returned to a more natural partiality ; and five times every day the eyes of 
the nations at Astrakhan, at Fez, at Delhi are devoutly turned to the holy 
temple of Mecca. Yet every spot for the service of God is equally pure ; the 
Mohammedans indifferently pray in their chamber or in the street. As a 
distinction from the Jews and Christians, the Friday in each week is set 
apart for the useful institution of public worship ; the people are assembled 
in the mosque ; and the imam, some respectable elder, ascends the pulpit, to 
begin the prayer and pronounce the sermon. But the Mohammedan religion 
is destitute of priesthood or sacrifice ; and the independent spirit of 
fanaticism looks down with contempt on the ministers and the slaves of 
superstition. 


(2) The voluntary penance of the ascetics, the torment and glory of their 
lives, was odious to a prophet who censured in his companions a rash vow 
of abstaining from flesh, and women, and sleep ; and firmly declared that he 
would suffer no monks in his religion. Yet he instituted, in each year, a fast 
of thirty days ; and strenuously recommended the observance, as a 
discipline which purifies the soul and subdues the body, as a salutary 
exercise of obedience to the will of God and his apostle. During the month 
of Ramadhan, from the rising to the setting of the sun, the Mussulman 
abstains from eating, and drinking, and women, and baths, and perfumes ; 


from all nourishment that can restore his strength, from all pleasure that can 
gratify his senses. In the revolution of the lunar year, the Ramadhan 
coincides by turns with the winter cold and the summer heat ; and the 
patient martyr, without assuaging his thirst with a drop of water, must 
expect the close of a tedious and sultry day. The interdiction of wine, 
peculiar to some orders of priests or hermits, is converted by Mohammed 
alone into a positive and general law ; and a considerable portion of the 
globe has abjured, at his command, the use of that salutary though 
dangerous liquor. These painful restraints are, doubtless, infringed by the 
libertine and eluded by the hypocrite ; but the legislator by whom they are 
enacted cannot surely be accused of alluring his proselytes by the 
indulgence of their sensual appetites. 


(3) The charity of the Mohammedans descends to the animal creation ; and 
the Koran repeatedly inculcates, not as a merit but as a strict and 
indispensable duty, the relief of the indigent and unfortunate. Mohammed, 
perhaps, is the only lawgiver who has defined the precise measure of 
charity ; the standard may vary with the degree and nature of property, as it 
consists either in money, in corn or cattle, in fruits or merchandise ; but the 
Mussul- 
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man does not accomplish the law unless he bestows a tenth of his revenue ; 
and if his conscience accuses him of fraud or extortion, the tenth, under the 
idea of restitution, is enlarged to a fifth. Benevolence is the foundation of 
justice, since we are forbidden to injure those whom we are bound to assist. 
A prophet may reveal the secrets of heaven and of futurity ; but in his moral 
precepts he can only repeat the lessons of our own hearts. 


The two articles of belief and the four practical duties of Islam are guarded 
by rewards and punishments ; and the faith of the Mussulman is devoutly 
fixed on the event of the judgment and the last day. The prophet has not 
presumed to determine the moment of that awful catastrophe, though he 


darkly announces the signs, both in heaven and earth, which will precede 
the universal dissolution, when life shall be destroyed and the order of 
creation shall be confounded in the primitive chaos. At the blast of the 
trumpet, new worlds will start into being ; angels, genii, and men will arise 
from the dead, and the human soul will again be united to the body. The 
doctrine of the resurrection was first entertained by the Egyptians ; and their 
mummies were embalmed, their pyramids were constructed, to preserve the 
ancient mansion of the soul during a period of three thousand years. But the 
attempt is partial and unavailing ; and it is with a more philosophic spirit 
that Mohammed relies on the omnipotence of the Creator, whose word can 
reanimate the breathless clay, and collect the innumerable atoms that no 
longer retain their form or substance. The intermediate state of the soul it is 
hard to decide ; and those who most firmly believe in her immaterial nature, 
are at a loss to understand how she can think or act without the agency of 
the organs of sense. 


The reunion of the soul and body will be followed by the final judgment of 
mankind ; and in his copy of the magian picture the prophet has too 
faithfully represented the forms of proceeding, and even the slow and 
successive operations of an earthly tribunal. By his intolerant adversaries he 
is upbraided for extending, even to themselves, the hope of salvation ; for 
asserting the blackest heresy €€@ that every man who believes in God 
and accomplishes good works may expect in the last day a favourable 
sentence. Such rational indifference is ill adapted to the character of a 
fanatic ; nor is it probable that a messenger from heaven should depreciate 
the value and necessity of his own revelation. In the idiom of the Koran, the 
belief of God is inseparable from that of Mohammed ; the good works are 
those which he has enjoined ; and the two qualifications imply the 
profession of Islam, to which all nations and all sects are equally invited. 
Their spiritual blindness, though excused by ignorance and crowned with 
virtue, will be scourged with everlasting torments ; and the tears which 
Mohammed shed over the tomb of his mother, for whom he was forbidden 
to pray, display a striking contrast of humanity and enthusiasm. 


The doom of the infidels is common ; the measure of their guilt and 
punishment is determined by the degree of evidence which they have 
rejected, by the magnitude of the errors which they have entertained ; the 


eternal mansions of the Christians, the Jews, the Sabians, the Magians, and 
the idolaters are sunk below each other in the abyss ; and the lowest hell is 
reserved for the faithless hypocrites who have assumed the mask of 
religion. After the greater part of mankind has been condemned for their 
opinions, the true believers only will be judged by their actions. The good 
and evil of each Mussulman will be accurately weighed in a real or 
allegorical balance, and a singular mode of compensation will be allowed 
for the payment of injuries ; the aggressor will refund an equivalent of his 
own good actions 
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for the benefit of the person whom he has wronged ; and if he should be 
destitute of any moral property, the weight of his sins will be loaded with an 
adequate share of the demerits of the sufferer. According as the shares of 
guilt or virtue shall preponderate, the sentence will be pronounced, and all, 
without distinction, will pass over the sharp and perilous bridge of the abyss 
; but the innocent, treading in the footsteps of Mohammed, will gloriously 
enter the gates of paradise, while the guilty will fall into the first and 
mildest of the seven hells. The term of expiation will vary from nine 
hundred to seven thousand years ; but the prophet has judiciously promised 
that all his disciples, whatever may be their sins, shall be saved, by their 
own faith and his intercession, from eternal damnation. 


It is not surprising that superstition should act most powerfully on the fears 
of her votaries, since the human fancy can paint with more energy the 
misery than the bliss of a future life. With the two simple elements of 
darkness and fire we create a sensation of pain, which may be aggravated to 
an infinite degree by the idea of endless duration. But the same idea 
operates with an opposite effect on the continuity of pleasure ; and too 
much of our present enjoyment is obtained from the relief, or the 
comparison of evil. It is natural enough that an Arabian prophet should 
dwell with rapture on the groves, the fountains, and the rivers of paradise ; 
but instead of inspiring the blessed inhabitants with a liberal taste for 


harmony and science, conversation and friendship, he idly celebrates the 
pearls and diamonds, the robes of silk, palaces of marble, dishes of gold, 
rich wines, artificial dainties, numerous attendants, and the whole train of 
sensual and costly luxury which becomes insipid to the owner, even in the 
short period of this mortal life. Seventy-two houris, or black-eyed girls, of 
resplendent beauty, blooming youth, virgin purity, and exquisite sensibility 
will be created for the use of the meanest believer ; a moment of pleasure 
will be prolonged to a thousand years, and his faculties will be increased a 
hundredfold, to render him worthy of his felicity. 


Notwithstanding a vulgar prejudice, the gates of heaven will be open to 
both sexes ; but Mohammed has not specified the male companions of the 
female elect, lest he should either alarm the jealousy of their former 
husbands, or disturb their felicity by the suspicion of an everlasting 
marriage. This image of a carnal paradise has provoked the indignation, 
perhaps the envy, of the monks ; they declaim against the impure religion of 
Mohammed ; and his modest apologists are driven to the poor excuse of 
figures and allegories. But the sounder and more consistent party adheres, 
without shame, to the literal interpretation of the Koran; useless would be 
the resurrection of the body, unless it were restored to the possession and 
exercise of its worthiest faculties ; and the union of sensual and intellectual 
enjoyment is requisite to complete the happiness of the double animal, the 
perfect man. Yet the joys of the Mohammedan paradise will not be confined 
to the indulgence of luxury and appetite ; and the prophet has expressly 
declared that all meaner happiness will be forgotten and despised by the 
saints and martyrs, who shall be admitted to the beatitude of the divine 
vision. 


The talents of Mohammed are entitled to our applause ; but his success has 
perhaps too strongly attracted our admiration. Are we surprised that a 
multitude of proselytes should embrace the doctrine and the passions of an 
eloquent fanatic ? In the heresies of the church the same seduction has been 
tried and repeated from the time of the apostles to that of the reformers. 
Does it seem incredible that a private citizen should grasp the sword 
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and the sceptre, subdue his native country, and erect a monarchy by his 
victorious arms? In the moving picture of the dynasties of the East, a 
hundred fortunate usurpers have arisen from a baser origin, surmounted 
more formidable obstacles, and filled a larger scope of empire and 
conquest. 


Mohammed was alike instructed to preach and to fight, and the union of 
these opposite qualities, while it enhanced his merit, contributed to his 
success ; the operation of force and persuasion, of enthusiasm and fear, 
continually acted on each other, till every barrier yielded to their irresistible 
power. His voice invited the Arabs to freedom and victory, to arms and 
rapine, to the indulgence of their darling passions in this world and the 
other ; the restraints which he imposed were requisite to establish the credit 
of the prophet and to exercise the obedience of the people ; and the only 
objection to his success was his rational creed of the unity and perfections 
of God. 


It is not the propagation but the permanency of his religion that deserves 
our wonder ; the same pure and perfect impression which he engraved at 
Mecca and Medina is preserved after the revolutions of twelve centuries by 
the Indian, the African, and the Turkish proselytes of the Koran. If the 
Christian apostles, St. Peter or St. Paul, could return to the Vatican, they 
might possibly inquire the name of the deity who is worshipped with such 
mysterious rites in that magnificent temple ; at Oxford or Geneva, they 
would experience less surprise, but it might still be incumbent on them to 
peruse the catechism of the church and to study the orthodox commentators 
on their own writings and the words of their master. But the Turkish dome 
of St. Sophia, with an increase of splendour and size, represents the humble 
tabernacle erected at Medina by the hands of Mohammed. The 
Mohammedans have uniformly withstood the temptation of reducing the 
object of their faith and devotion to a level with the senses and imagination 
of man. ” I believe in one God, and Mohammed the apostle of God,” is the 
simple and invariable profession of Islam. The intellectual image of the 
Deity has never been degraded by any visible idol ; the honours of the 
prophet have never transgressed the measure of human virtue ; and his 


living precepts have restrained the gratitude of his disciples within the 
bounds of reason and religion. The votaries of Ali have indeed consecrated 
the memory of their hero, his wife, and his children, and some of the 
Persian doctors pretend that the divine essence was incarnate in the person 
of the imams ; but their superstition is universally condemned by the 
Sunnites, and their impiety has afforded a seasonable warning against the 
worship of saints and martyrs. 


The metaphysical questions on the attributes of God and the liberty of man 
have been agitated in the schools of the Mohammedans, as well as in those 
of the Christians ; but among the former they have never engaged the 
passions of the people or disturbed the tranquillity of the state. The cause of 
this important difference may be found in the separation or union of the 
regal and sacerdotal characters. It was the interest of the caliphs, the 
successors of the prophet and commanders of the faithful, to repress and 
discourage all religious innovations ; the order, the discipline, the temporal 
and spiritual ambition of the clergy are unknown to the Moslems, and the 
sages of the law are the guides of their conscience and the oracles of their 
faith. From the Atlantic to the Ganges the Koran is acknowledged as the 
fundamental code, not only of theology but of civil and criminal 
jurisprudence ; and the laws which regulate the actions and the property of 
mankind are guarded by the infallible and immutable sanction of the will of 
God. This religious servitude is attended with some practical disadvantage ; 
the illiterate legislator had been often misled by his own prejudices and 
those of his 
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country ; and the institutions of the Arabian desert may be ill adapted to the 
wealth and numbers of Ispahan and Constantinople. On these occasions, the 
kadi respectfully places on his head the holy volume, and substitutes a 
dexterous interpretation more apposite to the principles of equity and the 
maimers and policy of the times. 


His beneficial or pernicious influence on the public happiness is the last 
consideration in the character of Mohammed. The most bitter or most 
bigoted of his Christian or Jewish foes will surely allow that he assumed a 
false commission to inculcate a salutary doctrine, less perfect only than 
their own. He piously supposed, as the basis of his religion, the truth and 
sanctity of their prior revelations, the virtues and miracles of their founders. 
The idols of Arabia were broken before the throne of God ; the blood of 
human victims was expiated by prayer, and fasting, and alms, the laudable 
or innocent arts of devotion ; and his rewards and punishments of a future 
life were painted by the images most congenial to an ignorant and carnal 
generation. Mohammed was, perhaps, incapable of dictating a moral and 
political system for the use of his count/men ; but he breathed among the 
faithful a spirit of charity and friendship, recommended the practice of the 
social virtues, and checked, by his laws and precepts, the thirst of revenge 
and the oppression of widow and orphans. The hostile tribes were united in 
faith and obedience, and the valour which had been idly spent in domestic 
quarrels was vigorously directed against a foreign enemy. Had the impulse 
been less powerful, Arabia, free at home and formidable abroad, might have 
nourished under a succession of her native monarchs. Her sovereignty was 
lost by the extent and rapidity of conquest. The colonies of the nation were 
scattered over the East and West, and their blood was mingled with the 
blood of their converts and captives. After the reign of three caliphs, the 
throne was transported from Medina to the valley of Damascus and the 
banks of the Tigris ; the holy cities were violated by impious war ; Arabia 
was ruled by the rod of a subject, perhaps of a stranger ; and the Bedouins 
of the desert, awakening from their dream of dominion, resumed their old 
and solitary independence.’ 


CHAPTER V THE SPREAD OF ISLAM 


[632-661 a.d.] ABU BEKR, FIRST CALIPH AFTER MOHAMMED 


Mohammed, the founder of the Saracenic empire, died at Medina, on 
Monday the 8th of June, 632 a.d., being the twenty-second year of the reign 
of Heraclius the Grecian einperor. After he was dead, the next care was to 
appoint a successor; and it was indeed very necessary that one should be 
provided as soon as possible. Their government and religion being both in 
their infancy, and a great many of Mohammed’s followers no great bigots, 
not having yet forgotten their ancient rights and customs, but rather forced 
to leave them for fear, than upon any conviction, affairs were in such a 
posture as could by no means admit of an interregnum. Wherefore the same 
day that he expired the Mussulmans met together in order to elect a caliph 
or successor. In that assembly there had like to have been such a fray, as 
might, in all probability, have greatly endangered, if not utterly ruined, this 
new religion and polity, had not Omar and Abu Bekr timely interposed. For 
the prophet having left no positive directions concerning a successor, or at 
least none that were known to any but his wives, who in all probability 
might conceal them out of their partiality in favour of Omar, a hot dispute 
arose between the inhabitants of Mecca and Medina. 


At last Omar being wearied out, and seeing no likelihood of deciding the 
matter, was willing to give over, and bade Abu Bekr give him his hand, 
which he had no sooner done than Omar promised him fealty. The rest 
followed his example, and by the consent of both parties Abu Bekr was at 
last saluted caliph, and being acknowledged the rightful successor of their 
prophet Mohammed, became the absolute judge of all causes both sacred 
and civil. Thus, after much ado, that difference was at last composed, which 
had like to have proved fatal to Mohammedanism. And certainly it was a 
very great oversight in Mohammed, in all the time of his sickness, never to 
have named a successor positively and publicly. If he had done so, without 
question, his authority would have determined the business, and prevented 
that disturbance which had like to have endangered the religion he had 
planted with so much difficulty and hazard. 
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Now though the government was actually settled upon Abu Bekr, all parties 
were not equally satisfied, for a great many were of opinion that the right of 
succession belonged to Ali, the son of Abu Talib. Upon which account the 
Mohammedans have ever since been divided ; some maintaining that Abu 
Bekr, and Omar, and Othman, that came after him, were the rightful and 
lawful successors of the prophet; and others disclaiming them altogether as 
usurpers, and constantly asserting the right of Ali. Of the former opinion are 
the Turks at this day; of the latter, the Persians. And such consequently is 
the difference between those two nations, that notwithstanding their 
agreement in all other points of their superstition, yet upon this account they 
treat one another as most damnable heretics. Ali had this to recommend 
him, that he was Mohammed’s cousin-german, and was the first that 
embraced his religion, except his wife Khadija, and his slave Zaid, and was 
besides Mohammed’s son-in-law, having married his daughter Fatima. Abu 
Bekr was Mohammed’s father-in-law, by whom he was so much respected 
that he received from him the surname of As-Siddik (which signifies in 
Arabic, ” a great speaker of truth “), because he resolutely asserted the truth 
of that story which Mohammed told of his going one night to heaven. 


Ali was not present at this election, and when he heard the news was not 
well pleased, having hoped that the choice would have fallen on himself. 
Abu Bekr sent Omar to Fatima’s house, where Ali and some of his friends 
were, with orders to compel them by force to come in and do fealty to him, 
if they would not be persuaded by fair means. Omar was just going to fire 
the house, when Fatima asked him what he meant. He told her that he 
would certainly burn the house down unless they would be content to do as 
the rest of the people had done. Upon which Ali came forth and went to 
Abu Bekr, and acknowledged his sovereignty. 


Abu Bekr being thus settled in his new government, had work enough to 
maintain it ; for the Mohammedan religion had not as yet taken such deep 
root in the hearts of men but that they would very willingly have shaken it 
off had they known how. Accordingly the Arabians, a people of a restless 
and turbulent disposition, did not neglect the opportunity of rebelling, 
which they thought was fairly offered them by the death of Mohammed. 
Immediately taking up arms, they refused to pay the usual tribute, tithes, 
and alms, and no longer observed the rites and customs which had been 
imposed upon them by Mohammed. 


Abu Bekr sent Khalid ben Walid, with an army of forty-five hundred men, 
who, having routed them in a set battle, brought off a great deal of plunder, 
and made slaves of their children. 


Khalid was the best general of his age, and it was chiefly to his courage and 
conduct that the Saracens owed the subduing of the rebels, the conquest of 
Syria, and the establishment of their religion and polity. His love and 
tenderness towards his own soldiers were only equalled by his hatred and 
aversion to the enemies of the Mohammedan religion. Of both he has given 
the most signal instances. To those who, having embraced the 
Mohammedan religion, afterwards apostatised, he was an irreconcilable and 
implacable foe ; nor would he spare them, though they evinced the greatest 
signs of unfeigned repentance. For his great valour, the Arabs called him ” 
the Sword of God ” ; which surname of his was known also to his enemies, 
and is mentioned as well by Greek as Arab authors. 


About this time several persons, perceiving the success and prosperity of 
Mohammed and his followers, set up also for prophets too, in hope of 
meeting the like good fortune, and making themselves eminent in the world. 
Such 
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were Aswad al-Ansi and Tulaihah ben Khuwailid, with several others, 
whose attempts however quickly came to nothing. But the most 
considerable of these impostors was Musailima, who had been the rival of 
Mohammed even in his lifetime, and trumped up a book in imitation of the 
Koran. He had now gathered together a very considerable body of men in 
Yemen, a province of Arabia, and began to be so formidable that the 
Mussulmans began to feel alarmed at his growing greatness. 


It is strange and surprising to consider from how mean and contemptible 
beginnings the greatest things have been raised in a short time. Of this the 
Saracenic empire is a remarkable instance. For if we look back but eleven 
years, we shall see how Mohammed, unable to support his cause, routed 
and oppressed by the poAverful party of the Koreishites at Mecca, fled with 
a few desponding followers to Medina to preserve his life no less than his 
imposture. And now, within so short a period, we find the undertakings of 
his successor prospering beyond expectation, and making him the terror of 
all his neighbours ; and the Saracens in a capacity not only to keep 
possession of their own peninsula of Arabia, but to extend their arms over 
larger territories than ever were subject to the Romans themselves. Whilst 
they were thus employed in Arabia, they were little regarded by the Grecian 
emperor, who awoke too late to a sense of their formidable power, when he 
saw them pouring in upon them like a torrent, and driving all before them. 
The proud Persian, too, who so very lately had been domineering in Syria, 
and sacked Jerusalem and Damascus, must be forced not only to part with 
his own dominions, but also to submit his neck to the Saracenic yoke. It 
may be reasonably supposed that, had the Grecian empire been in the 
flourishing condition it formerly was, the Saracens might have been 
checked at least, if not entirely extinguished. But besides that the western 
part of the empire had been rent from it by the barbarous Goths, the eastern 
also had received so many shocks from the Huns on the one side, and the 
Persians on the other, that it was not in a situation to stem the fury of this 
powerful invasion. Heraclius, indeed, was a prince of admirable courage 
and conduct, and did all that was possible to restore the discipline of the 
army, and was very successful against the Persians, not only driving them 
out of his own dominions, but even wresting from them a part of their own 
territories. But the empire seemed to labour under an incurable disease, and 
to be wounded in its very vitals. No time could have been more fatally 


adverse to its maintenance, nor more favourable to the enterprises of the 
Saracens. 


Abu Bekr had now set affairs at home in pretty good order. The apostates 
who upon the death of Mohammed had revolted to the idolatry in which 
they were born and bred, were again reduced to subjection. The forces of 
Musailima, the false prophet, being dispersed and himself killed, there was 
now little or nothing left to be done in Arabia. For though there were a great 
many Christian Arabs, as particularly the tribe of Ghassan, yet they were 
generally employed in the service of the Greek emperor. The next business, 
therefore, that the caliph had to do, pursuant to the tenor of his religion, was 
to make war upon his neighbours, for the propagation of the truth (for so 
they call their superstition), and compel them either to become 
Mohammedans or tributaries. For their prophet Mohammed had given them 
a commission of a very large, nay, unlimited extent, to fight, viz., till all the 
people were of his religion. The wars which are entered upon in obedience 
to this command, they call holy wars, with no greater absurdity than we 
ourselves give the same title to that which was once undertaken against 
them by Europeans. With this religious object, Abu Bekr sent at this time a 
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force under Khalicl into Irak or Babylonia ; but his greatest longing was 
after Syria, which delicious, pleasant, and fruitful country being near to 
Arabia, seemed to lie very conveniently for him. 


The news of his preparation quickly came to the ears of the emperor 
Heraclius, who despatched a force with all possible speed to check the 
advance of the Saracens, but with ill success; for the general, with twelve 
hundred of his men, was killed upon the field of the battle, and the rest 
routed, the Arabs losing only 120 men. A number of skirmishes followed, 
in most of which the Christians came off the worst.* 


Damascus was besieged for months, and all sorties of the inhabitants 
crushed with heavy slaughter. Heraclius, at Antioch, sent a great army 
under Werdan to its relief. Khalid, raising the siege, went to meet it. a 


Damascus 


The two armies presently came within sight of each other, and the 
confidence of the Saracens was somewhat checked, when they perceived 
the strength of the emperor’s forces, which amounted to no less than 
seventy thousand. Those who had been in Persia, and seen the vast armies 
of Chosroes, confessed that they had never beheld an enemy equal to the 
present, either in number or military preparation. On the second morning 
they moved forward, and engaged in all parts with all imaginable vigour. 
The fight, or rather the slaughter, continued till evening. The Christian army 
was entirely routed and defeated. The Saracens killed that day fifty 
thousand men. Those that escaped fled, some of them to Csesarea, others to 
Damascus, and some to Antioch. The Saracens took plunder of inestimable 
value, and a great many banners, and crosses made of gold and silver, 
precious stones, silver and gold chains, rich clothes, and arms without num- 
ber ; which Khalid said he would not divide until Damascus was taken. 


The Saracens, returning to Damascus, continued vigorously to press the 
siege, and reduced the inhabitants to very great straits, who every day made 
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a worse defence. For a while, at last, they begged of Khalid to stay the 
assault, that they might have a little time to deliberate. But he turned a deaf 
ear to them, for he had rather take the town by force, and put the inhabitants 
to the sword, and let his Saracens have the plunder, than that they should 


surrender, and have security for their lives and their property. At length, 
through treachery, Khalid entered at the east gate with his Saracens, putting 
all to the sword, and Christian blood streamed down the streets of 
Damascus. 


Abu Bekr the caliph died the same day that Damascus was taken,1 which 
was on Friday, the 23rd of August, 634 A.D. There are various reports 
concerning his death ; some say that he was poisoned by the Jews, eating 
rice with Harith ben Kaldah, and that they both died of it within a 
twelvemonth after. But Aisha says, that he bathed himself upon a cold day, 
which threw him into a fever2 of which he died within fifteen days.& 


Abu Bekr particularly lamented the number of the prophet’s companions 
that fell in these campaigns, and fearing that the revelations of Mohammed 
might be dispersed and lost, he gave orders that they should be collected 
into the Koran. We shall later have occasion to notice the slovenly manner 
in which the persons employed performed their task ; the compilation was 
subsequently revised in the reign of the caliph Othman, and it is probable 
that there are many passages far different from those which Mohammed 
wrote. 


When all things were ready, the caliph reviewed the troops and issued that 
celebrated code of regulations for the conduct of the army ; it was addressed 
to the general Abu Sufyan, and contained the following directions : ” Take 
care to treat your men with tenderness and lenity. Consult with your officers 
upon all pressing occasions, and encourage them to face the enemy with 
bravery and resolution. If you are victorious, spare all the aged, the women, 
and the children. Neither cut down palm trees nor burn any fields of corn. 
Spare all fruit trees ; slay no cattle but such as are required for your own 
use. Adhere to your engagements inviolably ; spare the inhabitants of 
monasteries; desecrate no houses of religious worship. Cleave the skulls of 
those members of the synagogue of Satan, who shave their crowns, give 
them no quarter, unless they embrace Islamism, or pay tribute.” 


The character of the first caliph had a beneficial effect on the Mohammedan 
religion ; for though the partisans of Ali accuse him of ambition, and of 
uniting with his daughter Aisha to suppress the prophet’s declarations in 
favour of Ali, yet they do not deny him the praise of disinterestedness, 


justice, and benevolence. Before his accession, he had bestowed the greater 
part of his estate to feed the poor, and had been publicly named by the 
prophet the most charitable of men. When placed at the head of affairs, he 
only took from the treasury the sum absolutely necessary for his daily 
support ; before entering on the sovereignty, he ordered an exact account to 
be taken of his personal estate, and at his death it was found to be 
considerably diminished. In fact the absolute ruler of the richest countries 
of the world left behind him but a single camel and an Ethiopian slave, and 
even these he bequeathed to his successor. He dictated his will to 


1 Respecting the date of the capture of Damascus, authorities differ, some 
placing it in 634 a.d., and others in 635 a.d. The duration of the siege, too, is 
equally uncertain, El-Makin’ stating it to be six months, while Abulfeda’/ 
gives seventy days. 


2 Dr. Weil, O@ on authority of the Zaban, says, that this latter account is 
the most probable, it being related by Aisha and Abd ar-Rahman, the son 
and daughter of Abu Bekr. 
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Othman in the following terms: “In the Name of the Most Merciful God. 
© This is the last will and testament of Abu Bekr ben Abi Kohafa, 
when he was in the last hour of this world, and the first of the next ; an hour 
in which the infidel must believe, the wicked be convinced of their evil 
ways, and liars speak the truth. I nominate Omar ben al-Khattab my 
successor ; therefore, hearken to him, and obey him. If he acts right, he will 
confirm my expectations ; if otherwise, he must render an account of his 
own actions. My intentions are good, but I cannot foresee the future results. 
However, those who do ill shall render a severe account hereafter. Fare-ye- 
well. May ye be ever attended by the divine favour and blessing.” When 
Abu Bekr had concluded this dictation, he fainted ; on his recovery, he 
desired Othman to read the document, soon after which he expired. When 
information of the event was brought to Omar, he exclaimed, ” The life of 


Abu Bekr has been such, that it will be impossible for those who come 
after, to imitate his sublime example.” Two proverbs attributed to him, 
deserve to be quoted : ” Good actions are a sure protection against the 
blows of adversity.” @@@ “Death is the most difficult of all things before 
it comes, and the easiest when it is past.” 


THE CALIPH OMAR 


Omar was, like his predecessor, a native of Mecca ; he had been originally a 
camel-herd, and never became quite free from the coarseness and rusticity 
incident to his humble origin. At first a zealous idolater, he proposed to 
extirpate all the followers of Mohammed ; when he became afterwards a 
Mussulman, he was just as eager to massacre all who would not believe in 
the prophet. Violent on every occasion, he breathed nothing but slaughter ; 
and countless anecdotes are related of his unrelenting temper. One of these 
must suffice. A Mussulman having a suit against a Jew, was condemned by 
Mohammed, and in consequence, carried his appeal before the tribunal of 
Omar ; scarcely had he stated his case, when Omar, springing from his seat, 
struck the appellant dead with one blow of his sabre, exclaiming, ” So 
perish all who will not submit to the decision of God’s chosen prophet.” 
Rigorous justice, as interpreted by the Mohammedan laws, and extreme 
severity, rendered his character more respected than beloved. Mohammed 
said of him, “Truth speaks by the mouth of Omar.” He added, that “if God 
had to send another prophet on the earth, Omar would be the object of his 
choice.” 


When Abu Bekr informed Omar that he had chosen him as his successor, 
Omar, with mingled pride and humility, answered, ” I have no need of the 
caliphate.” Abu Bekr replied, “But the caliphate has need of you,” and thus 
removed all further scruple. On his accession, he called himself the ” Caliph 
of the Caliph of God’s apostle,” but finding the title inconveniently long, he 
changed it into that of “Commander of the Faithful”; and this became, 
subsequently, the favourite designation of his successors. When first he 
addressed his subjects, he stood a step lower on the pulpit than Abu Bekr 
had been accustomed to do ; he informed his hearers that he would not have 
undertaken the arduous task of government, only that he reposed perfect 
confidence in their intention to observe the law, and adhere to the pure faith 


; he concluded with these remarkable words, ” O Mussulmans, I take God 
to witness, that none of you shall be too strong for me to sacrifice the rights 
of the weak, nor too weak for me to neglect the rights of the strong.” 
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No sooner was Omar placed at the head of affairs than the armies of the 
Mohammedans seemed to have acquired tenfold vigour ; and this was not 
diminished by the severe treatment which the gallant Khalid, for a trivial 
offence, received from the jealous caliph. The greater part of Syria and 
Mesopotamia had been subdued during the life of Abu Bekr, the conquest 
of these countries was now completed ; the ancient empire of the Persians 
was overthrown at the battle of Kadisiya ; Palestine, Phoenicia, and Egypt 
submitted to the Saracen yoke almost without a struggle ; and the standard 
of the prophet floated in triumph from the sands of the Cyrenian desert to 
the banks of the Indus. ” During the reign of Omar,” says Khondemir, ” the 
Saracens conquered thirty-six thousand cities, towns, and castles, destroyed 
four thousand Christian, Magian, and pagan temples, and erected fourteen 
hundred mosques.” 


The annals of the world present no parallel to this recital ; the Arabs were 
animated by an enthusiasm which made them despise the most fearful odds 
; they had ever in their mouths the magnificent orientalism, traditionally 
ascribed to Mohammed, “in the shades of the scymitars is paradise 
prefigured” ; they sought battle as a feast, and counted danger a sport. A 
fiercer spirit of course displayed itself in the Mohammedan creed ; the 
sanguinary precepts of propagandism, to which the prophet had given 
utterance after his power was established at Medina, quite obscured the 
milder doctrine taught at Mecca ; and even these were surpassed in ferocity 
by traditions which some of the sterner enthusiasts declared that they had 
derived from the prophet himself. Abu Horeira declared that he heard from 
Mohammed, uHe who shall die without having fought for God, or who 
never proposed that duty to himself, verily consigns himself to destruction 
by his hypocrisy,” and also the singular declaration, ” He who shall bestow 


a horse upon one who would enlist himself under the banner of the Most 
High, and be one who has faith in God and in his promises, surely, both the 
food of that horse and the sustenance of his rider, with the ordure of the 
former, shall be placed in the scales for his advantage on the day of 
judgment.” We shall add one more, preserved on the authority of Ibn Abbas 
: ” There are two descriptions of eyes which the fire of hell shall not destroy 
; the eyes that weep in contemplating the indignation of God, and the eyes 
which are closed when in the act of combat for the cause of God.”/ 


THE CONQUEST OF PERSIA 


From the rapid conquests of the Saracens a presumption will naturally arise, 
that the first caliphs commanded in person the armies of the faithful, and 
sought the crown of martyrdom in the foremost ranks of the battle. The 
courage of Abu Bekr, Omar, and Othman had indeed been tried in the 
persecution and wars of the prophet ; and the personal assurance of paradise 
must have taught them to despise the pleasures and dangers of the present 
world. But they ascended the throne in a venerable or mature age, and 
esteemed the domestic cares of religion and justice the most important 
duties of a sovereign. Except the presence of Omar at the siege of 
Jerusalem, their longest expeditions were the frequent pilgrimage from 
Medina to Mecca; and they calmly received the tidings of victory as they 
prayed or preached before the sepulchre of the prophet. 


In the sloth and vanity of the palace of Damascus, the succeeding princes of 
the house of Omayyah were alike destitute of the qualifications of states- 
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men and of saints. Yet the spoils of unknown nations Avere continually laid 
at the foot of their throne, and the uniform ascent of the Arabian greatness 
must be ascribed to the spirit of the nation rather than the abilities of their 


chiefs. A large deduction must be allowed for the weakness of their 
enemies. The birth of Mohammed was fortunately placed in the most 
degenerate and disorderly period of the Persians, the Romans, and the 
barbarians of Europe; the empires of Trajan, or even of Constantine or 
Charlemagne, would have repelled the assault of the naked Saracens, and 
the torrent of fanaticism might have been obscurely lost in the sands of 
Arabia. 


In the victorious days of the Roman republic, it had been the aim of the 
senate to confine their consuls and legions to a single war, and completely 
to suppress a first enemy before they provoked the hostilities of a second. 
These timid maxims of policy were disdained by the magnanimity or 
enthusiasm of the Arabian caliphs. With the same vigour and success they 


invaded the successors of Augustus, and those of Artaxerxes ; and the rival 
monarchies at the same instant became the prey of an enemy whom they 
had been so long accustomed to despise. One hundred years after 
Mohammed’s flight from Mecca, the arms and the reign of his successors 
extended from India to the Atlantic Ocean, over the various and distant 
provinces which may be comprised under the names of, (1) Persia ; (2) 
Syria ; (3) Egypt ; (4) Africa ; and (5) Spain. Under this general division we 
may proceed to unfold these memorable transactions ; despatching with 
brevity the remote and less interesting conquests of the East, and reserving 
a fuller narrative for those domestic countries, which had been included 
within the pale of the Roman Empire. 


In the first year of the first caliph, his lieutenant Khalid, the sword of God, 
and the scourge of the infidels, advanced to the banks of the Euphrates, and 
reduced the cities of Anbar and Hira. Westward of the ruins of Babylon a 
tribe of sedentary Arabs had fixed themselves on the verge of the desert ; 
and Hira was the seat of a race of kings who had embraced the Christian 
religion, and reigned above six hundred years under the shadow of the 
throne of Persia. The last of the Mondars was defeated and slain by Khalid ; 
his son was sent a captive to Medina ; his nobles bowed before the 
successor of the prophet ; the people were tempted by the example and 
success of their countrymen; and the caliph accepted as the first-fruits of 
foreign conquest, an annual tribute of seventy thousand pieces of gold. The 


conquerors, and even their historians, were astonished by the dawn of their 
future greatness. 


The indignation and fears of the Persians suspended for a moment their 
intestine divisions. By the unanimous sentence of the priests and nobles, 
Queen Azarmidokht was deposed €@ the sixth of the transient usurpers 
who had arisen and vanished in three or four years, since the death of 
Chosroes and the retreat of Heraclius. Her tiara was placed on the head of 
Yezdegerd, 


Persian Warrior of the Middle Ages 
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the grandson of Ckosroes; and the same era, which coincides with an 
astronomical period, has recorded the fall of the Sassanian dynasty and the 
religion of Zoroaster. The youth and inexperience of the prince @@€ he 
was only fifteen years of age €@ declined a perilous encounter ; the 
royal standard was delivered into the hands of his general Rustem ; and a 
remnant of thirty thousand regular troops was swelled in truth, or in 
opinion, to 120,000 subjects, or allies, of the great king. The Moslems, 
whose numbers were reinforced from twelve to thirty thousand, had pitched 
their camp in the plains of Kadesiya ; and their line, though it consisted of 
fewer men, could produce more soldiers than the unwieldy host of the 
infidels. The periods of the battle of Kadesiya were distinguished by their 
peculiar appellations. The first, from the well-timed appearance of six 
thousand of the Syrian brethren, was denominated the day of succour. The 
day of concussion might express the disorder of one, or perhaps of both, of 
the contending armies. The third, a nocturnal tumult, received the 
whimsical name of the night of barking, from the discordant clamours, 
which were compared to the inarticulate sounds of the fiercest animals. 


The morning of the succeeding day determined the fate of Persia ; anda 
seasonable whirlwind drove a cloud of dust against the faces of the 
unbelievers. The clangour of arms was re-echoed to the tent of Rustem, 
who. far unlike the ancient hero of his name, was gently reclining in a cool 
and tranquil shade, amidst the baggage of his camp, and the train of mules 
that was laden with gold and silver. On the sound of danger he started from 
his couch ; but his flight was overtaken by a valiant Arab, who caught him 
by the foot, struck off his head, hoisted it on a lance, and instantly returning 
to the field of battle, carried slaughter and dismay among the thickest ranks 
of the Persians. The Saracens confess a loss of 7,500 men ; and the battle of 
Kadesiya is justly described by the epithets of obstinate and atrocious. The 
standard of the monarchy was overthrown and captured in the field @@@ 
a leathern apron of a blacksmith, who, in ancient times, had arisen the 
deliverer of Persia ; but this badge of heroic poverty was disguised, and 
almost concealed, by a profusion of precious gems. After this victor}-, the 
wealthy province of Irak or Assyria submitted to the caliph, and his 
conquests were firmly established by the speedy foundation of Bassora, a 
place which ever commands the trade and navigation of the Persians. 


After the defeat of Kadesiya, a country intersected by rivers and canals 
might have opposed an insuperable barrier to the victorious cavalry ; and 
the Avails of Ctesiphon or Madain, which had resisted the battering-rams of 
the Romans, would not have yielded to the darts of the Saracens. But the 
flying Persians were overcome by the belief that the last day of their 
religion and empire was at hand ; the strongest posts were abandoned by 
treachery or cowardice ; and the king, with a part of his family and 
treasures, escaped to Holwan at the foot of the Median hills. In the third 
month after the bat-tle, Said, the lieutenant of Omar, passed the Tigris 
without opposition ; the capital was taken by assault ; and the disorderly 
resistance of the people gave a keener edge to the sabres of the Moslems, 
who shouted with religious transport, “This is the white palace of Chosroes, 
this is the promise of the apostle of God ! ” The naked robbers of the desert 
were suddenly enriched beyond the measure of their hope or knowledge. 
Each chamber revealed a new treasure secreted with art, or ostentatiously 
displayed ; the gold and silver, the various wardrobes and precious 
furniture, surpassed (says Abulfeda) the estimate of fancy or numbers; and 
another historian defines the untold and almost infinite mass by the 
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sands of thousands of thousands of pieces of gold. The sack of Ctesiphon 
was followed by its desertion and gradual decay. The Saracens disliked the 
air and situation of the place, and Omar was advised by his general to 
remove the seat of government to the western side of the Euphrates. 


In every age the foundation and ruin of the Assyrian cities has been easy 
and rapid ; the country is destitute of stone and timber, and the most solid 
structures are composed of bricks baked in the sun, and joined by a cement 
of the native bitumen. After the loss of the battle of Jalula, Yezdegerd fled 
from Holwan, and concealed his shame and despair in the mountains of Far- 
sistan, from whence Cyrus had descended with his equal and valiant 
companions. The courage of the nation survived that of the monarch ; 
among the hills to the south of Ecbatana or Hamadan, 150,000 Persians 
made a third and final stand for their religion and country ; and the decisive 
battle of Nehavend was styled by the Arabs the “victory of victories” (641). 


The geography of Persia is darkly delineated by the Greeks and Latins ; but 
the most illustrious of her cities appear to be more ancient than the invasion 
of the Arabs. By the reduction of Hamadan and Ispahan, of Caswin, Tabriz, 
and Rei, they gradually approached the shores of the Caspian Sea ; and the 
orators of Mecca might applaud the success and spirit of the faithful, who 
had already lost sight of the Northern Bear, and had almost transcended the 
bounds of the habitable world. Again turning towards the west and the 
Roman Empire, they repassed the Tigris over the bridge of Mosul, and, in 
the captive provinces of Armenia and Mesopotamia, embraced their 
victorious brethren of the Syrian army. From the palace of Madain their 
eastern progress was not less rapid or extensive. They advanced along the 
Tigris and the gulf ; penetrated through the passes of the mountains into the 
valley of Estachar or Persepolis ; and profaned the last sanctuary of the 
Magian empire. The grandson of Chosroes was nearly surprised among the 
falling columns and mutilated figures ; a sad emblem of the past and present 
fortune of Persia ; he fled with accelerated haste over the desert of Kirman, 
implored the aid of the warlike Segestans, and sought an humble refuge on 


the verge of the Turkish and Chinese power. But a victorious army is 
insensible of fatigue ; the Arabs divided their forces in the pursuit of a 
timorous enemy ; and the caliph Othman promised the government of 
Khorasan to the first general who should enter that large and populous 
country, the kingdom of the ancient Bactrians. The condition was accepted ; 
the prize was deserved ; the standard of Mohammed was planted on the 
walls of Herat, Merou, and Balkh ; and the successful leader neither halted 
nor reposed till his foaming cavalry had tasted the waters of the Oxus. In 
the public anarchy, the independent governors of the cities and castles 
obtained their separate capitulations ; the terms were granted or imposed by 
the esteem, the prudence, or the compassion of the victors ; and a simple 
profession of faith established the distinction between a brother and a slave. 
The administration of Persia was regulated by an actual survey of the 
people, the cattle, and the fruits of the earth ; and this monument, which 
attests the vigilance of the caliphs, might have instructed the philosophers 
of every age. 


The flight of Yezdegerd had carried him beyond the Oxus, and as far as the 
Jaxartes, two rivers of ancient and modern renown, which descend from the 
mountains of India towards the Caspian Sea. He was hospitably entertained 
by Tarkhan, prince of Fergana, a fertile province on the Jaxartes ; the king 
of Samarcand, with the Turkish tribes of Sogdiana and Scythia, were moved 
by the lamentations and promises of the fallen monarch; and he 
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solicited by a suppliant embassy, the more solid and powerful friendship of 
the emperor of China. The virtuous Taitsong, the first of the dynasty of the 
Tang, may be justly compared with the Antonines of Rome. His people 
enjoyed the blessings of prosperity and peace, and his dominion was 
acknowledged by forty-four hordes of the barbarians of Tartary. His last 
garrisons of Cashgar and Khoten maintained a frequent intercourse with 
their neighbours of the Jaxartes and Oxus ; a recent colony of Persians had 
introduced into China the astronomy of the magi ; and Taitsong might be 


alarmed by the rapid progress and dangerous vicinity of the Arabs. The 
influence and perhaps the supplies of China revived the hopes of Yezdegerd 
and the zeal of the worshippers of the lire ; and he returned with an army of 
Turks to conquer the inheritance of his fathers. The fortunate Moslems, 
without unsheathing their swords, were the spectators of his ruin and death. 
The grandson of Chosroes was betrayed by his servant, insulted by the 
seditious inhabitants of Merou, and oppressed, defeated, and pursued by his 
barbarian allies. He reached the banks of a river, and offered his rings and 
bracelets for an instant passage in a miller’s boat. Ignorant or insensible of 
royal distress, the rustic replied, that four drachms of silver were the daily 
profit of his mill, and that he would not suspend his work unless the loss 
were repaid. In this moment of hesitation and delay, the last of the 
Sassanian kings was overtaken and slaughtered by the Turkish cavalry in 
the nineteenth year of his unhappy reign. His son Firuz, an humble client of 
the Chinese emperor, accepted the station of captain of his guards ; and the 
magian worship was long preserved by a colony of loyal exiles in the 
province of Bokhara. His grandson inherited the regal name ; but after a 
faint and fruitless enterprise, he returned to China and ended his days in the 
palace of Sigan. The male line of the Sassanids was extinct ; but the female 
captives, the daughters of Persia, were given to the conquerors in servitude, 
or marriage ; and the race of the caliphs and imams was ennobled by the 
blood of their royal mothers. 


After the fall of the Persian kingdom, the river Oxus divided the territories 
of the Saracens and of the Turks. This narrow boundary was soon 
overleaped by the spirit of the Arabs ; the governors of Khorasan extended 
their successive inroads ; and one of their triumphs was adorned with the 
buskin of a Turkish queen, which she dropped in her precipitate flight 
beyond the hills of Bokhara. But the final conquest of Transoxiana, as well 
as of Spain, was reserved for the glorious reign of the inactive Walid ; and 
the name of Katiba, the camel driver, declares the origin and merit of his 
successful lieutenant. While one of his colleagues displayed the first 
Mohammedan banner on the banks of the Indus, the spacious regions 
between the Oxus, the Jaxartes, and the Caspian Sea, were reduced by the 
arms of Ka-tiba to the obedience of the prophet, and of the caliph. A, tribute 
of two millions of pieces of gold was imposed on the infidels ; their idols 
were burned or broken ; the Mussulman chief pronounced a sermon in the 


new mosque of Khwarizm ; after several battles, the Turkish hordes were 
driven back to the desert ; and the emperors of China solicited the 
friendship of the victorious Arabs. 


Before the invasion of the Saracens, Khwarizm, Bokhara and Samarcand 
were rich and populous under the yoke of the shepherds of the north. The 
mutual wants of India and Europe were supplied by the diligence of the 
Sogdian merchants ; and the inestimable art of transforming linen into 
paper, has been transferred from the manufacture of Samarcand over the 
western world. 
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From the conquest of Damascus the Saracens proceeded to Heliopolis and 
Emesa. In the prosecution of the war, their policy was not less effectual than 
their sword. By short and separate truces they dissolved the union of the 
enemy ; accustomed the Syrians to compare their friendship with their 
enmity ; familiarised the idea of their language, religion, and manners ; and 
exhausted, by clandestine purchase, the magazines and arsenals of the cities 
which they returned to besiege. They aggravated the ransom of the more 
wealthy or the more obstinate ; and Chalcis alone was taxed at five 
thousand ounces of gold, five thousand ounces of silver, two thousand robes 
of silk, and as many figs and olives as would load five thousand asses. But 
the terms of truce or capitulation were faithfully observed ; and the 
lieutenant of the caliph, who had promised not to enter the walls of the 
captive Baalbec, remained tranquil and immovable in his tent till the jarring 
factions solicited the interposition of a foreign master. The conquest of the 
plain and valley of Syria was achieved in less than two years. Yet the 
commander of the faithful reproved the slowness of their progress, and the 
Saracens, bewailing their fault with tears of rage and repentance, called 
aloud on their chiefs to lead them forth to fight the battles of the Lord. 


It was incumbent on the Saracens to exert the full powers of their valour 
and enthusiasm Saracenic Glazed Jug and Lamp against the forces of the 


emperor, 


who was taught by repeated losses, that the rovers of the desert had 
undertaken, and would speedily achieve, a regular and permanent conquest. 
From the provinces of Europe and Asia, fourscore thousand soldiers were 
transported by sea and land to Antioch and Csesarea ; the light troops of the 
army consisted of sixty thousand Christian Arabs of the tribes of Ghassan. 
In the neighbourhood of Bosra, the springs of Mount Hermon descend in a 
torrent to the plain of Decapolis, or ten cities ; and the Hieromax, a name 
which has been corrupted to Yermuk, is lost after a short course in the lake 
of Tiberias. The banks of this obscure stream were illustrated by a long and 
bloody encounter. On this momentous occasion, the public voice, and the 
modesty of Abu Obaidah, restored the command to the most deserving of 
the Moslems. Khalid assumed his station in the front, his colleague was 
posted in the rear, that the disorder of the fugitives might be checked by his 
venerable aspect and the sight of the yellow banner which Mohammed had 
displayed before the walls of Khaibar. 


The last line was occupied by the sister of Derar, with the Arabian women 
who had enlisted in this holy war, who were accustomed to wield the bow 
and the lance, and who in a moment of captivity had defended, against the 
uncircumcised ravishers, their chastity and religion. The exhortation of the 
generals was brief and forcible : ” Paradise is before you, the devil and hell- 
fire in your rear.” Yet such was the weight of the Roman cavalry, that the 
right wing of the Arabs was broken and separated from the main body. 
Thrice did they retreat in disorder, and thrice were they driven back to the 
charge by the reproaches and blows of the women. Four thou- 
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sand and thirty of the Moslems were buried in the field of battle ; and the 
skill of the Armenian archers enabled seven hundred to boast that they had 
lost an eye in that meritorious service. The veterans of the Syrian war 
acknowledged that it was the hardest and most doubtful of the days which 


they had seen. But it was likewise the most decisive ; many thousands of 
the Greeks and Syrians fell by the swords of the Arabs ; many were 
slaughtered, after the defeat, in the woods and mountains ; many, by 
mistaking the ford, were drowned in the waters of the Yermuk ; and 
however the loss may be magnified, the Christian writers confess and 
bewail the bloody punishment of their sins. 


After the battle of Yermuk, the Roman army no longer appeared in the field 
; and the Saracens might securely choose, among the fortified towns of 
Syria, the first object of their attack. They consulted the caliph whether they 
should march to Ceesarea or Jerusalem ; and the advice of Ali determined 
the immediate siege of the latter. To a profane eye, Jerusalem was the first 
or second capital of Palestine ; but after Mecca and Medina, it was revered 
and visited by the devout Moslems, as the temple of the Holy Land, which 
had been sanctified by the revelation of Moses, of Jesus, and of Mohammed 
himself. 


The siege of Jerusalem lasted four months ; not a day was lost without some 
action of sally or assault ; the military engines incessantly played from the 
ramparts ; and the inclemency of the winter was still more painful and 
destructive to the Arabs. The Christians yielded at length to the 
perseverance of the besiegers. The patriarch Sophronius appeared on the 
walls, and by the voice of an interpreter demanded a conference. After a 
vain attempt to dissuade the lieutenant of the caliph from his impious 
enterprise, he proposed, in the name of the people, a fair capitulation, with 
this extraordinary clause, that the articles of security should be ratified by 
the authority and presence of Omar himself. The question was debated in 
the council of Medina ; the sanctity of the place, and the advice of Ali, 
persuaded the caliph to gratify the wishes of his soldiers and enemies, and 
the simplicity of Omar’s journey is more illustrious than the royal pageants 
of vanity and oppression. The conqueror of Persia and Syria was mounted 
on a red camel, which carried, besides his person, a bag of corn, a bag of 
dates, a wooden dish, and a leathern bottle of water. By his command the 
ground of the temple of Solomon was prepared for the foundation of a 
mosque; and, during a residence of ten days, he regulated the present and 
future state of his Syrian conquests. Medina might be jealous, lest the caliph 
should be detained by the sanctity of Jerusalem or the beauty of Damascus; 


her apprehensions were dispelled by his prompt and voluntary return to the 
tomb of the apostle. 


To achieve what yet remained of the Syrian war, the caliph had formed two 
separate armies ; a chosen detachment, under Amru and Yazid, was left in 
the camp of Palestine; while the larger division, under the standard of Abu 
Obaidah and Khalid, marched away to the north against Antioch and 
Aleppo. The castle of Aleppo, distinct from the city, stood erect on a lofty 
artificial mound, and the sides were sharpened to a precipice, and faced 
with freestone. After the loss of three thousand men, the garrison was still 
equal to the defence. In a siege of four or five months, the hardest of the 
Syrian war, great numbers of the Saracens were killed and wounded. The 
exhortation of the commander of the faithful, not to give up the siege, was 
responded to by a supply of volunteers from all the tribes of Arabia, who 
arrived in the camp on horses or camels. Among these was Dames, of a 
servile birth, but of gigantic size and intrepid resolution. At the darkest hour 
of the night he 
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scaled the most accessible height, a place where the stones were less entire, 
or the slope less perpendicular, or the guard less vigilant. Seven of the 
stoutest Saracens mounted on each other’s shoulders and the weight of the 
column was sustained on the broad and sinewy back of the gigantic slave. 


The foremost in this painful ascent could grasp and climb the lowest part of 
the battlements ; they silently stabbed and cast down the sentinels ; and the 
thirty brethren, repeating a pious ejaculation, ” O apostle of God, help and 
deliver us ! ” were successively drawn up by the long folds of their turbans. 
They overpowered the guard, unbolted the gate, let down the drawbridge, 
and defended the narrow pass till the arrival of Khalid, with the dawn of 
day, relieved their danger and assured their conquest. After the loss of this 
important post, and the defeat of the last of the Roman armies, the luxury of 
Antioch trembled and obeyed. Her safety was ransomed with three hundred 


thousand pieces of gold ; but the throne of the successors of Alexander, the 
seat of the Roman government in the East, which had been decorated by 
Caesar with the titles of free, and holy, and inviolate, was degraded under 
the yoke of the caliphs to the secondary rank of a provincial town. 


The loss of Damascus and Jerusalem, the bloody fields of Aiznadin and 
Yermuk, may be imputed in some degree to the absence or misconduct of 
the sovereign. Instead of defending the sepulchre of Christ, he involved the 
church and state in a metaphysical controversy for the unity of his will ; and 
while Heraclius crowned the offspring of his second nuptials, he was tamely 
stripped of the most valuable part of their inheritance. In the cathedral of 
Antioch, in the presence of the bishops, at the foot of the crucifix, he 
bewailed the sins of the prince and people; but his confession instructed the 
world, that it was vain, and perhaps impious, to resist the judgment of God. 
The Saracens were invincible in fact, since they were invincible in opinion. 
After bidding an eternal farewell to Syria, Heraclius secretly embarked with 
a few attendants, and absolved the faith of his subjects. From the north and 
south the Saracen troops of Antioch and Jerusalem advanced along the 
seashore, till their banners were joined under the walls of the Phoenician 
cities ; Tripolis and Tyre were betrayed ; and a fleet of fifty transports, 
which entered without distrust the captive harbours, brought a seasonable 
supply of arms and provisions to the camp of the Saracens. Their labours 
were terminated by the unexpected surrender of Csesarea. The remainder of 
the province, Ramlah, Ptolemais or Acre, Nablus or Neapolis, Gaza, 
Askalon, Berytus, Sidon, Gabala, Laodicea, Apamea, Hiera-polis, no longer 
presumed to dispute the will of the conqueror ; and Syria bowed under the 
sceptre of the caliphs, seven hundred years after Pompey had despoiled the 
last of the Macedonian kings. 


The sieges and battles of six campaigns had consumed many thousands of 
the Moslems. They died with the reputation and the cheerfulness of martyrs 
; and the simplicity of their faith may be expressed in the words of an 
Arabian youth, when he embraced, for the last time, his sister and mother ; 
” Tt is not,” said he, ” the delicacies of Syria, or fading delights of this 
world, that have prompted me to devote my life in the cause of religion. But 
I seek the favour of God and his apostle ; and I have heard from one of the 
companions of the prophet, that the spirits of the martyrs will be lodged in 


the crops of green birds, who shall taste the fruits, and drink of the rivers of 
paradise. Farewell, we shall meet again among the groves and fountains 
which God has provided for his elect.” 


The more fortunate Arabs who survived the war, and persevered in the 
faith, were restrained by their abstemious leader from the abuse of pros- 
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perity. After a refreshment of three days, Abu Obaidah withdrew his troops 
from the pernicious contagion of the luxury of Antioch, and assured the 
caliph that their religion and virtue could only be preserved by the hard 
discipline of poverty and labour. The year of their triumph was marked by a 
mortality of men and cattle ; and twenty-five thousand Saracens were 
snatched away from the possession of Syria. The death of Abu Obaidah 
might be lamented by the Christians ; but his brethren recollected that he 
was one of the ten elect, whom the prophet had named heirs of paradise. 
Khalid survived his brethren about three years ; and the tomb of the Sword 
of God is shown near Emesa. His valour, which founded in Arabia and 
Syria the empire of the caliphs, was fortified by the opinion of a special 
providence ; and as long as he wore a cap which had been blessed by 
Mohammed he deemed himself invulnerable amidst the darts of the infidels. 


The place of the first conquerors was supplied by a new generation of their 
children and countrymen ; Syria became the seat and support of the house 
of Omayyah ; and the revenue, the soldiers, the ships of that powerful 
kingdom, were consecrated to enlarge on every side the empire of the 
caliphs. But the Saracens despise a superfluity of fame ; and their historians 
scarcely condescend to mention the subordinate conquests which are lost in 
the splendour and rapidity of their victorious career. To the north of Syria, 
they passed Mount Taurus, and reduced to their obedience the province of 
Cilicia, with its capital Tarsus, the ancient monument of the Assyrian kings. 
Beyond a second ridge of the same mountains, they spread the flame of war, 
rather than the light of religion, as far as the shores of the Euxine and the 


neighbourhood of Constantinople. To the east they advanced to the banks 
and sources of the Euphrates and Tigris ; the long-disputed barrier of Rome 
and Persia was forever confounded ; the walls of Edessa and Amida, of 
Dara and Nisibis, which had resisted the arms and engines of Sapor or 
Nushirvan, were levelled in the dust ; and the holy city of Abgarus might 
vainly produce the epistle or the image of Christ to an unbelieving 
conqueror. To the west the Syrian kingdom is bounded by the sea ; and the 
ruin of Aradus, a small island or peninsula on the coast, was postponed 
during ten years. But the hills of Libanus abounded in timber ; the trade of 
Phoenicia was populous in mariners ; and a fleet of seventeen hundred 
barks was equipped and manned by the natives of the desert. The imperial 
navy of the Romans fled before them from the Pamphylian rocks to the 
Hellespont; but the spirit of the emperor, a grandson of Heraclius, had been 
subdued before the combat by a dream and a pun. The Saracens rode 
masters of the sea ; and the islands of Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Cyclades, 
were successively exposed to their rapacious visits. Three hundred years 
before the Christian era, the memorable, though fruitless siege of Rhodes, 
by Demetrius, had furnished that maritime republic with the materials and 
the subject of a trophy. A gigantic statue of Apollo, or the sun, seventy 
cubits in height, was erected at the entrance of the harbour, a monument of 
the freedom and the arts of Greece. After standing fifty-six years, the 
Colossus of Rhodes was overthrown by an earthquake ; but the massy 
trunk, and huge fragments, lay scattered eight centuries on the ground, and 
are often described as one of the wonders of the ancient world. They were 
collected by the diligence of the Saracens, and sold to a Jewish merchant of 
Edessa, who is said to have laden nine hundred camels with the weight of 
the brass metal : an enormous weight, though we should include the 
hundred colossal figures, and the three thousand statues which adorned the 
prosperity of the citv of the sun. 
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The conquest of Egypt may be explained by the character of the victorious 
Saracen, one of the first of his nation in an age when the meanest of the 


brethren was exalted above his nature by the spirit of enthusiasm. The birth 
of Amru was at once base and illustrious ; his reason or his interest 
determined him to renounce the worship of idols ; he escaped from Mecca 
with his friend Khalid, and the prophet of Medina enjoyed at the same mo- 
ment the satisfaction of embracing the two firmest champions of his cause. 
His merit was not overlooked by the first two successors of Mohammed; 
they were indebted to his arms for the conquest of Palestine ; and in all the 
battles and sieges of Syria, he united with the temper of a chief the valour 
of an adventurous soldier. 


From his camp, in Palestine, Amru had surprised or anticipated the caliph’s 
leave for the invasion of Egypt. The magnanimous Omar trusted in his God 
and his sword, which had shaken the thrones of Chosroes and Csesar; but 
when he compared the slender force of the Moslems with the greatness of 
the enterprise, he condemned his own rashness and listened to his timid 
companions. At the head of only four thousand Arabs, the intrepid Amru 
had marched away from his station of Gaza when he was overtaken by the 
messenger of Omar. ” If you are still in Syria,” said the ambiguous 
mandate, ” retreat without delay ; but if, at the receipt of this epistle, you 
have already reached the frontiers of Egypt, advance with confidence, and 
depend on the succour of God and of your brethren.” The experience, 
perhaps the secret intelligence, of Amru had taught him to suspect the 
mutability of courts ; and he continued his march till his tents were 
unquestionably pitched on Egyptian ground. He there assembled his 
officers, broke the seal, perused the epistle, gravely inquired the name and 
situation of the place, and declared his ready obedience to the commands of 
the caliph. 


After a siege of thirty days, he took possession of Farmah or Pelusium, and 
that key of Egypt, as it has been justly named, unlocked the entrance of the 
country, as far as the ruins of Heliopolis and the neighbourhood of the 
modern Cairo. 


On the western side of the Nile, at a small distance to the east of the 
pyramids, at a small distance to the south of the Delta, Memphis, 150 fur- 
longs in circumference, displayed the magnificence of ancient kings. The 
siege was protracted to seven months ; and the rash invaders were 


encompassed and threatened by the inundation of the Nile. Their last assault 
was bold and successful ; they passed the ditch, which had been fortified 
with iron spikes, applied their scaling-ladders, entered the fortress with the 
shout of ” God is victorious ! ” and drove the remnant of the Greeks to their 
boats, and the isle of Ro’uda. The spot was afterwards recommended to the 
conqueror by the easy communication with the gulf and the peninsula of 
Arabia ; the remains of Memphis were deserted ; the tents of the Arabs 
were converted into permanent habitations, and the first mosque was 
blessed by the presence of fourscore companions of Mohammed. A new 
city arose in their camp on the eastward bank of the Nile. But the name of 
Cairo, the town of victory, more strictly belongs to the modern capital, 
which was founded in the tenth century by the Fatimite caliphs. It has 
gradually receded from the river ; but the continuity of buildings may be 
traced by an attentive eye from the monuments of Sesostris [Ramses II] to 
those of Saladin. 
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Yet the Arabs, after a glorious and profitable enterprise, must have retreated 
to the desert, had they not found a powerful alliance in the heart of the 
country. 


The persecution of the eniperors had converted a sect into a nation, and 
alienated Egypt from their religion and government. The Saracens were 
received as the deliverers of the Jacobite church ; and a secret and effectual 
treaty was opened during the siege of Memphis between a victorious army 
and a people of slaves. A rich and noble Egyptian of the name of Mukaw- 
kas, had dissembled his faith to obtain the administration of his province ; 


in the disorders of the Persian War he aspired to independence ; the 
embassy of Mohammed ranked him among princes ; but he declined, with 
rich gifts and ambiguous compliments, the proposal of a new religion. 


Cairo 


In his first conference with Amru, he heard without indignation the usual 
option of the Koran, the tribute or the sword ; and he cheerfully submitted 
to pay tribute and obedience to his temporal successors. The tribute was 
ascertained at two pieces of gold for the head of every Christian ; but old 
men, monks, women, and children of both sexes, under sixteen years of age, 
were exempted from this personal assessment. At the pressing summons of 
Amru, their patriarch Benjamin emerged from his desert ; and, after the first 
interview, the courteous Arab affected to declare that he had never 
conversed with a Christian priest of more innocent manners and a more 
venerable aspect. In the march from Memphis to Alexandria, the lieutenant 
of Omar entrusted his safety to the zeal and gratitude of the Egyptians ; the 
roads and bridges were diligently repaired ; and in every step of his 
progress, he could depend on a constant supply of provisions and 
intelligence. The Greeks of Egypt, whose numbers could scarcely equal a 
tenth of the natives, were overwhelmed by the universal defection ; they 
had ever been hated, they were no longer feared ; the magistrate fled from 
his tribunal, the bishop from his altar ; and the distant garrisons were 
surprised or starved by the surrounding multitudes. Had not the Nile 
afforded a safe and ready conveyance to the sea, not an individual could 
have escaped who, by birth or language, or office, or religion, was 
connected with their odious name. 
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By the retreat of the Greeks from the provinces of Upper Egypt, a 
considerable force was collected in the island of Delta ; the natural and 
artificial channels of the Nile afforded a succession of strong and defensible 
posts ; and the road to Alexandria was laboriously cleared by the victory of 
the Saracens in two-and-twenty days of general or partial combat. In their 
annals of conquest, the siege of Alexandria is perhaps the most arduous and 
important enterprise. The first trading city in the world was abundantly 
replenished with the means of subsistence and defence. Her numerous 
inhabitants fought for the dearest of human rights, religion and property ; 
and the enmity of the natives seemed to exclude them from the common 
benefit of peace and toleration. The sea was continually open ; and if 
Heraclius had been awake to the public distress, fresh armies of Romans 
and barbarians might have been poured into the harbour to save the second 
capital of the empire. 


In every attack, the sword, the banner of Amru, glittered in the van of the 
Moslems. On a memorable day, he was betrayed by his imprudent valour : 
his followers who had entered the citadel were driven back ; and the 
general, with a friend and a slave, remained a prisoner in the hands of the 
Christians. When Amru was conducted before the prefect, he remembered 
his dignity and forgot his situation ; a lofty demeanour and resolute 
language revealed the lieutenant of the caliph, and the battle-axe of a soldier 
was already raised to strike off the head of the audacious captive. His life 
was saved by the readiness of his slave, who instantly gave his master a 
blow on the face, and commanded him, with an angry tone, to be silent in 
the presence of his superiors. The credulous Greek was deceived ; he 
listened to the offer of a treaty, and his prisoners were dismissed in the hope 
of a more respectable embassy, till the joyful acclamations of the camp 
announced the return of their general, and insulted the folly of the infidels. 
At length, after a siege of fourteen months, and the loss of three-and-twenty 
thousand men, the Saracens prevailed. 


The commander of the faithful rejected with firmness the idea of pillage, 
and directed his lieutenant to reserve the wealth and revenue of Alexandria 
for the public service and the propagation of the faith ; the inhabitants were 


numbered ; a tribute was imposed ; the zeal and resentment of the Jacobites 
were curbed, and the Melchites, who submitted to the Arabian yoke, were 
indulged in the obscure but tranquil exercise of their worship. The 
intelligence of this disgraceful and calamitous event afflicted the declining 
health of the emperor ; and Heraclius died of a dropsy about seven weeks 
after the loss of Alexandria.1 Under the minority of his grandson, the 
clamours of a people deprived of their daily sustenance compelled the 
Byzantine court to undertake the recovery of the capital of Egypt. In the 
space of four years, the harboilr and fortifications of Alexandria were twice 
occupied by a fleet and army of Romans. They were twice expelled by the 
valour of Amru, who was recalled by the domestic peril from the distant 
wars of Tripolis and Nubia. But the facility of the attempt, the repetition of 
the insult, and the obstinacy of the resistance provoked him to swear that, if 
a third time he drove the infidels into the sea, he would render Alexandria 
as accessible on all sides as the house of a prostitute. Faithful to his 
promise, he dismantled several parts of the walls and towers, but the people 
were spared in the chastisement of the city, and the mosque of Mercy was 
erected on the spot where the victorious general had stopped the fury of his 
troops. 


I1 Other authorities state that Alexandria fell nine months after Heraclius1 
death. | 
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We should deceive the expectation of the reader if we passed in silence the 
fate of the Alexandrian library, as it is described by the learned Abul-Faraj. 
The spirit of Amru was more curious and liberal than that of his brethren, 
and in his leisure hours the Arabian chief was pleased with the conversation 
of John, the last disciple of Ammonius, and who derived the surname of 
Philoponus from his laborious studies of grammar and philosophy. 
Emboldened by this familiar intercourse, Philoponus presumed to solicit a 


gift, inestimable in his opinion, contemptible in that of the 
barbarians€€@ the royal library, which alone among the spoils of 
Alexandria had not been appropriated by the visit and the seal of the 
conqueror. Amru was inclined to gratify the wish of the grammarian, but his 
rigid integrity refused to alienate the minutest object without the consent of 
the caliph ; and the well-known answer of Omar was inspired by the 
ignorance of a fanatic: “If these writings of the Greeks agree with the book 
of God, they are useless and need not be preserved ; if they disagree, they 
are pernicious, and ought to be destroyed.” The sentence was executed with 
blind obedience ; the volumes of paper or parchment were distributed to the 
four thousand baths of the city ; and such was their incredible multitude, 
that six months was barely sufficient for the consumption of this precious 
fuel. Since the Dynasties of Abul-Faraj have been given to the world in a 
Latin version, the tale has been repeatedly transcribed ; and every scholar, 
with pious indignation, has deplored the irreparable shipwreck of the 
learning, the arts, and the genius of antiquity. 


For our own part, we are strongly tempted to deny both the fact and the 
consequences. The fact is indeed marvellous. ” Read and wonder ! ” says 
the historian himself ; and the solitary report of a stranger, who wrote at the 
end of six hundred years on the confines of Media, is overbalanced by the 
silence of two annalists of a more early date, both Christians, both natives 
of Egypt, and the most ancient of whom, the patriarch Eutychius, has amply 
described the conquest of Alexandria. The rigid sentence of Omar is 
repugnant to the sound and orthodox precept of the Mohammedan casuists : 
they expressly declare that the religious books of the Jews and Christians, 
which are acquired by the right of war, should never be committed to the 
flames ; and that the works of profane science, historians or poets, 
physicians or philosophers, may be lawfully applied to the use of the 
faithful. A more destructive zeal may perhaps be attributed to the first 
successors of Mohammed ; yet, in this instance, the conflagration would 
have speedily expired in the deficiency of materials. We shall not 
recapitulate the disasters of the Alexandrian library, the involuntary flame 
that was kindled by Ccesar in his own defence, or the mischievous bigotry 
of the Christians, who studied to destroy the monuments of idolatry.1 But if 
we gradually descend from the 


[a The loss sustained in Caesar’s time was repaired by Antony’s gift to 
Cleopatra of the library of Pergamus. Alexandria possessed two libraries : 
one, that of the Bruchion, which was destroyed during the popular tumults 
in the reign of Gallieuus, 203 a.j>. ; the other, that of the Serapeum, which 
experienced the same fate from the violence of Theophilus, as related in ch. 
28, to which Gibbons has here referred. These valuable collections had, 
therefore, disappeared 250 years before the invasion of Egypt by Amru ; 
nor in that interval does history record a prince, patriarch, or prefect, who 
had either the means or the will to replace them. The tale of Abul-Faraj h 
would not have been so industriously circulated, had it not served the 
purpose of those who wished to impute to the barbarian conquerors of 
Rome the guilt of darkening the world. Gibbon says he felt strongly 
tempted to deny both the fact and the consequences of this irreparable 
shipwreck of learning, as being founded on the simple authority of Abul- 
Faraj, whilst Eutychius * and El-Makinc are both silent on the subject. 
Milman,’ however, adds that since this period several 
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age of the Antonines to that of Theodosius, we shall learn from a chain of 
contemporary witnesses that the royal palace and the temple of Serapis no 
longer contained the four, or the seven, hundred thousand volumes, which 
had been assembled by the curiosity and magnificence of the Ptolemies. 
Perhaps the church and seat of the patriarchs might be enriched with a 
repository of books ; but if the ponderous mass of Arian and monophysite 
controversy were indeed consumed in the public baths, a philosopher may 
allow, with a smile, that it was ultimately devoted to the benefit of mankind. 
We sincerely regret the more valuable libraries which have been involved in 
the ruin of the Roman Empire ; but when we seriously compute the lapse of 
ages, the waste of ignorance, and the calamities of war, our treasures, rather 
than our losses, are the object of our surprise. Many curious and interesting 
facts are buried in oblivion ; the three great historians of Rome have been 
transmitted to our hands in a mutilated state, and we are deprived of many 
pleasing compositions of the lyric, iambic, and dramatic poetry of the 


Greeks. Yet we should gratefully remember that the mischances of time and 
accident have spared the classic works to which the suffrage of antiquity 
had adjudged the first place of genius and glory ; the teachers of ancient 
knowledge who are still extant had perused and compared the writings of 


Arabic Weapons 


their predecessors; nor can it fairly be presumed that any important truth, 
any useful discovery in art or nature, has been snatched away from the 
curiosity of modern ages. 


In the administration of Egypt, Amru balanced the demands of justice and 
policy. In the management of the revenue he disapproved the simple but 
oppressive mode of a capitation, and preferred with reason a proportion of 
taxes, deducted on every branch from the clear profits of agriculture and 
commerce. A third part of the tribute was appropriated to the annual repairs 
of the dikes and canals, so essential to the public welfare. Under this 
administration the fertility of Egypt supplied the dearth of Arabia ; and a 
string of camels, laden with corn and provisions, covered almost without an 
interval the long road from Memphis to Medina. But the genius of Amru 
soon renewed the. maritime communication which had been attempted or 
achieved by the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, or the Csesars ; and a canal, at 
least eighty miles in length, was opened from the Nile to the Red Sea. This 
inland 


new Mohammedan authorities have been adduced to support Abul-Faraj : 
that of (1) Abd al-Latif,* by Professor White 1 ; (2) of Makrisi?€@; (3) of 
Ibn Khaldun”; and after them Haji Khalfa.o Reinhard in a German 
dissertation, printed at Gottingen, 1792, and St. Croix (Magasin Encyclop., 
torn. IV, p. 433), have examined the question. Among oriental scholars, 
Professor White, M. St. Martin,? Von Hammer, @@@@@ and Silv. de 
Sacy* consider the fact of the burning of the library, by the command of 
Omar, beyond question. A Mohammedan writer brings a similar charge 
against the crusaders. The library of Tripolis is said to have contained the 
incredible number of three millions of volumes. On the capture of the city, 
Count Bertram of St. Gilles, entering the first room, which contained 


nothing but the Koran, ordered the whole to be burned, as the works of the 
false prophet of Arabia. | 
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navigation, which would have joined the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean, was soon discontinued as useless and dangerous : the throne was 
removed from Medina to Damascus ; and the Grecian fleets might have 
explored a passage to the holy cities of Arabia. 9 


Amru, being now possessed of Egypt, began to look a little further towards 
the western part of Africa ; and in a short time made himself master of all 
that country which lies between Barcah and Zeweilah. Shortly after this he 
took Tripolis. If we consider the extent of his success, it alone is great 
enough to command our admiration even though nothing else had been 
accomplished in any other part. But in the East, also, the victorious arms 
made no less progress, and the Mohammedan crescent now began to shed 
its malignant influence upon as large and considerable dominions as the 
Roman eagle ever soared over. About this time, Aderbaijan, Ainwerdah, 
Harran, Roha, Rakkah, Nisibin, Ehwaz, Siwas, and Khorasan were all 
brought under subjection to the Saracens. 


About two years after this, Omar, the caliph, was killed. The account of his 
death is as follows : One Firuz, a Persian, of the sect of the magi, or 
Parsees, as being of a different religion from the Mussulmans, had a daily 
tribute of two pieces of silver imposed upon him by his master, and made 
his complaint to Omar, demanding to have a part of it remitted. Omar told 
him he did not think it at all unreasonable, considering he could well afford 
it out of what he earned. With his answer Firuz was so provoked that he did 
as good as threaten the caliph to his face, who, however, took little notice of 
his passion. Firuz watched his opportunity ; and not long after, whilst Omar 
was saying the morning prayer in the mosque, stabbed him thrice in the 
belly with a dagger. The Saracens in the mosque rushing upon him 
immediately, he made a desperate defence, and stabbed thirteen of them, of 


whom seven died. At last, one that stood by threw his vest over him, and 
seized him ; when, perceiving himself caught, he stabbed himself. Omar 
lived three days after the wound, and then died, in the month of Dhul-haj, in 
the twenty-third year of the Hegira, 644 a.d., after he had reigned ten years, 
six months, and eight days, and was sixty-three years old ; which is the 
same age at which, according to some authors, Mohammed, Abu Bekr, and 
Aisha, Mohammed’s wife, died. 


The conquests gained by the Saracens in his reign were so considerable 
that, though they had never been extended, the countries they had subdued 
would have made a very formidable empire. He drove all the Jews and 
Christians out of Arabia ; subdued Syria, Egypt, and other territories in 
Africa, besides the greater part of Persia. And yet all this greatness, which 
would have been too weighty for an ordinary man to bear, especially if, as 
in Omar’s case, it did not descend to him as an hereditary possession, for 
which he had been prepared by a suitable education, but was gotten on a 
sudden by men who had been acquainted with, and used to, nothing great 
before, had no effect upon the caliph. b 


Neither splendid victories nor extensive dominions changed the stern 
character of Omar ; he still preserved the rustic simplicity of his manners 
and his ancient contempt for luxurious ornament. When he departed from 
Medina to receive the submission of Jerusalem, he was mounted on a red 
camel, having for his entire equipage two sacks, one containing corn and 
the other fruit ; before him was a leathern vessel of water, and behind him a 
large platter from which he used to take his meals. In this guise he travelled 
the entire road from Medina to Jerusalem, punishing the Mussulmans who 
led a scandalous life, and providing for a rigorous administration of justice. 
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On his arrival, the inhabitants prepared a splendid palace for his reception ; 


but he refused to enter the city, and had a tent erected outside the walls. In 
this tent the deputies found the master of their destinies sitting on the naked 


earth. The terms granted to the citizens of Jerusalem are remarkable for 
their moderation ; the security of the persons and properties of the 
inhabitants was guaranteed, the free exercise of religion permitted, and the 
churches allowed to remain with their present possessors. Even when the 
caliph was anxious to erect a mosque, he requested the patriarch to point 
him out an appropriate situation ; that prelate led him to the spot where 
Solomon’s temple once stood, which was then covered with filth, and the 
caliph readily accepted the ground as it was. He himself set the example of 
clearing the rubbish ; the army followed with eager emulation, and the 
mosque of Omar, erected on this spot, is one of the most beautiful 
specimens of Arabian architecture. But though tolerant to the Christians, the 
caliph showed himself severe to those of his own followers who had 
departed from the rigour of the national manners. Having learned that some 
of his men wore flowing robes of silk, he ordered them to be extended on 
the earth, with their faces to the ground, and their silken robes to be torn 
from their shoulders. He punished with the bastinado those convicted of 
drinking wine ; he made proclamation that those who had transgressed, 
should accuse themselves, and such was the influence he possessed over his 
troops, that many voluntarily confessed their guilt, and submitted to the 
degrading punishment. 


In the history of Mohammedanism, Omar is a person second only in 
importance to the founder of Islam. His strict severity was useful at a time 
when unprecedented success seemed to excuse military violence ; his 
impartiality greatly abated the calamities of the conquest. He did not spare 
the gallant Khalid, but it is probable that, in his conduct to that hero, he was 
actuated more by jealousy than by a love of justice ; it must however be 
added, that in no instance did he permit high station to shelter oppressors. A 
curious circumstance, characteristic of the age, is recorded. Omar carried a 
cane with which he personally chastised officers even of the highest rank, 
whom he detected in any guilty action, and hence arose the proverb, ” 
Omar’s cane is more terrible than the sword of the bravest warrior.” 


His strictness in enforcing religious ordinances was carried to the very 
extreme of fanaticism ; by his orders the splendid library which the 
Ptolemies had collected in Alexandria, was said to have been burned to heat 
the public baths ; and the invaluable records of Persia, assembled by the 


zeal of the Sassanides in Madain, were hurled into the waters of the Tigris. 
His early education had rendered him insensible to the charms of literature 
or art ; when his generals sent him, from the palace of the Persian kings, an 
unrivalled piece of tapestry, representing a flower garden, worked with gold 
and precious stones, he ordered this elaborate piece of workmanship to be 
cut in pieces, and the fragments distributed to his soldiers. For his own use, 
he had neither palace, nor court, nor house ; during the time of prayer, he 
publicly officiated in the mosque ; the remainder of the day he spent in the 
streets and squares, and it was there he gave audience to the ambassadors of 
the most powerful cotemporary princes. His dress was not better than that 
of his meanest subjects ; when reproached for the deficiencies of his 
appearance, he replied, ” I would rather please the Lord by my conduct, 
than men by my dress.” He was more indiscriminate in his charity than Abu 
Bekr ; the first caliph relieved none whose distress had been occasioned by 
vicious conduct, Omar gave to all who asked. When reproached for making 
no distinction, he replied, ” Man is placed upon the earth, only to do good 
to his 
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brethren ; the judgment of man’s worthiness should be left to his Creator.” 
The temperance of Omar was as remarkable as his simplicity ; his ordinary- 
food was coarse barley bread seasoned with salt, and on days of abstinence 
the salt was laid aside ; his only beverage was water. When at meals, he 
invited all who chanced to be present, to take a share. 


But the splendour of his public works was a strange contrast to the mean- 
ness of his private life. We have already mentioned the mosque he caused to 
be erected in Jerusalem ; he also greatly enlarged and beautified that which 
Mohammed had built in Medina. By his orders, the foundations were laid of 
cities that rapidly grew to greatness, Old Cairo, Cufa, and Bassora. He 
caused the canal between the Nile and the Red Sea to be repaired and 
opened, in order to facilitate the importation of corn into Arabia, which the 
recent enlargement of the cities had rendered a matter of prime necessity. It 


was Omar, who first introduced the custom of dating from the Hegira ; 
before his time the Arabians dated from the last great event which had 
interested the whole nation, OOO a war, a famine, or a plague, 000 
and thus rendered their chronology a mass of inextricable confusion. To him 
also is owing the institution of a police force in Mecca and Medina, the 
establishment of a fund to provide for the pay of the army, and the 
preparation of an equitable scale of rewards for those who had distinguished 
themselves in the propagation of Islam. It is no wonder that, with such 
claims to admiration, the name of Omar should be so celebrated among the 
most rigid sects of the Mohammedans. But while the Sunnites labour to 
extend the fame of Omar, his memory is detested by the partisans of Ali ; 
his name is the proverbial expression for all that is base in the countries 
where the Shiite principles prevail ; no person that bears it, dare own it in 
public ; and to such excess do the Persians carry their hatred, that they 
celebrate the day of Omar’s assassination as a public festival. 


Omar, finding death approaching, was at a loss whom to nominate his 
successor ; and, to remedy the difficulty, devised the most extraordinary 
expedient that can be imagined. He directed that a council of six should be 
assembled after his death, that three days should be allowed them for 
deliberation, and that if, at the end of that time, they had not agreed on a 
new caliph, they should all be slain. The six who met to deliberate under 
these circumstances, were Ali, cousin and son-in-law of Mohammed, 
Othman, likewise his son-in-law, Zobair, the cousin of the prophet, and Abd 
ar-Rahman, Talha, and Saad, his favourite companions. After some 
deliberation, they elected Othman, and he was installed third caliph. 


OTHMAN, THE THIRD CALIPH 


Othman was, like his predecessors, a native of Mecca, sprung from a 
different branch of the same tribe that had given birth to the prophet. He 
married successively two daughters of Mohammed, long acted as his 
secretary, and enjoyed his intimate confidence. It is said, that Mohammed 
was so delighted with the generosity displayed by his secretary, that he 
exclaimed, ” O my God, I am satisfied with Othman, be thou also satisfied 
with him.” On another occasion, seeing Othman approach, he covered his 


face with his robe, and said, “Should not I be ashamed before a man whose 
merits would put angels to the blush ? ” At the time of his accession, he was 
more than eighty years of age, but his health was unshaken, and the vigour 
of his faculties unabated. 
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The third caliph pursued the warlike policy of his predecessors ; by his 
orders the Mussulman armies completed the conquest of Persia, and 
extended the sway of the Saracens to the river Oxus, and the borders of 
India. Northern Africa, as far as the shores of the Atlantic, was subdued by 
another army ; and a fleet, equipped in the harbours of Egypt and Syria, 
subdued the island of Cyprus, and menaced the northern coasts of the 
Mediterranean. But this success produced its natural effect ; it required all 
the energies of Omar’s stern character to resist the progress of luxury and 
dissipation ; the weak Othman was utterly incapable of any similar exertion. 
The wild sons of the desert began to rival in magnificence the most wealthy 
monarchs ; they became ambitious of palaces and titles, they preferred the 
splendour of the court, to the glory of the field. Othman’s gentleness and 
facility accelerated the progress of corruption ; naturally generous, he was 
unwilling to refuse any applicant, and as the foremost candidates for office 
are generally those least fitted for its duties, the administration fell into the 
hands of the design-ing and the profligate. With some show of reason, the 
old companions of Mohammed complained that they were set aside to make 
room for the family of Othman ; and, with still more justice, that the 
imprudence and wantonness of youth was preferred to their experience. 


Religion did not escape from the general corruption ; new sects began to be 
formed ; and the jealousy of the partisans of Ali daily acquired fresh 
strength. Abu Dar, an old companion of the prophet, misrepresenting some 
passages of the Koran, declared that the riches of this world were the source 
of every crime, and that the wealthy should be compelled by force to give 
their superfluities to the poor. Such doctrine was sure to obtain a favourable 
hearing in a half-civilised country, where, from the unequal distribution of 


plunder, a few had been suddenly enriched, but the great bulk of the 
population reduced to comparative poverty. At the same time another sec- 
tary announced that Mohammed was about to reappear, and execute justice 
on the wicked and cruel men who tyrannised over the Mussulmans. The 
people, expecting an approaching regeneration, despised their rulers, and 
neglected the duties of social life. The second revision of the Koran, 
ordained by Othman, was regarded by many of the Mussulmans as a 
corruption of the true religion ; they suspected that the caliph did not pay 
sufficient deference to the authority of the prophet ; especially as in certain 
prayers he made four prostrations where Mohammed only used two ; and he 
had rebuilt a chapel destroyed by Mohammed’s special command. 


We have been so long accustomed to see the Mohammedan religion united 
with despotic government, that we are naturally surprised to find a pure 
democracy under the caliphate ; from the very beginning, every affair of 
importance was submitted to the general assembly ; and all, except slaves, 
were permitted to state their opinions freely. No practical inconvenience 
arose from this custom, whilst disorder was checked by the sacred character 
of the prophet, the dignified demeanour of Abu Bekr, or the stern severity 
of Omar. But Othman possessed no such influence ; when he attempted to 
stem the popular tide, he was attacked in his very pulpit, and driven by 
volleys of stones from the assembly. Satires and lampoons, ” those straws,” 
which, as Lord Bacon says, ” show the direction of the wind,” appeared in 
countless abundance. 


Parties and factions were formed on every side ; each province demanded a 
new governor, every faction desired a new caliph. The leaders in these 
disturbances were the ancient companions of the prophet ; and many of the 
most devoted Mussulmans were ready to join in a revolution. At length a 
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part of the Egyptian army marched suddenly to Medina and demanded an 
immediate reform of abuses. By a liberal use of promises and persuasions, 


they were induced to retire ; but it was only to return the following year, 
irritated by disappointment, and strengthened by large bodies of partisans 
from Cufa and Bassora. Othman once more soothed the mutineers, but as 
they were returning home, they learned that the caliph’s secretary had sent 
official orders that they should be massacred. It is not quite certain that the 
caliph had sanctioned this perfidy, but that it was meditated does not admit 
of doubt. The soldiers, justly enraged, again appeared before Medina, 
demanding the head of the secretary ; when that was refused, they slew 
Othman himself. 


The fatal day on which this atrocity occurred was Friday, which the 
Mohammedans keep holy. It was Othman’s custom on this day to fast until 
he had read through the entire Koran, and he was engaged in the perusal of 
the sacred volume, when the approach of the assassins was announced. 
Some of the caliph’s friends advised him to make some preparations for 
resistance, but he replied that he had seen Mohammed in a dream, and had 
been informed that they should break their fast together that day in paradise. 


In the meantime, the conspirators advanced sword in hand. Five hundred 
guards attempted to check their progress, but were cut to pieces ; the 
caliph’s wife threw herself in their path and had her hand cut off ; the sons 
of Ali, and some of the old companions of the prophet, endeavoured to 
propitiate the mutineers, but were forced to consult their own safety by 
flight. Othman tranquilly read the Koran in the midst of the confusion ; he 
scarcely deigned to raise his head when the enraged soldiers burst into his 
apartment. At their head was a son of Abu Bekr, named Muhammed, who 
seized Othman by the beard, and prepared to strike a fatal blow. The caliph, 
looking him steadily in the face, asked, ” O Muhammed ! what think you 
that your sainted father would say, if he saw my beard in your grasp?” 
Struck with the words, Muhammed drew back in silence ; but his 
companions, less scrupulous, rushed upon Othman, and he fell covered with 
wounds. His blood gushed upon the Koran which he held in his hand ; it is 
said to be still preserved as a relic in the mosque of Damascus. So great was 
the terror diffused by this event, that no one dared to perform the funeral 
obsequies ; the body remained three days unburied ; at length Ali gave 
orders for its sepulture, but it was buried by night, and in a private 
cemetery. 


The orthodox Mussulmans reverence Othman in the present day for the 
action which excited most resentment in his own, namely, the revision of 
the Koran. They cite respecting him, the following traditionary saying of 
the prophet, ” I have seen the name of Othman written on the gate of 
paradise ; I have seen it marked behind the throne of God, and on the wings 
of the archangel Gabriel.” The Shiites regard him as a usurper, but they do 
not execrate his memory so much as that of Omar. 


At first the horror inspired by this murder was so great, that all parties were 
reduced to silence. The surviving companions of Mohammed took 
advantage of this interval of tranquillity, and nominated Ali fourth caliph. 


Ali was the son of Abu Talib, that uncle of Mohammed who had so 
faithfully watched over his childhood. He had been the first to acknowledge 
the divine mission of his cousin, and he ever manifested the most devoted 
attachment to his person. When Mohammed fled from Mecca, Ali disguised 
himself in the prophet’s robes, and placed himself on his bed, that the 
Meccans might not suspect his escape. When he followed his 
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patron to Medina, he married the prophet’s favourite daughter Fatima, by 
whom he had several children. Mohammed on many occasions showed a 
strong love for Ali ; he appointed him his lieutenant in his first expedition 
against the Greeks, at Tabuc, and during occasional absence, entrusted to 
him the government of Medina. It is supposed, on very plausible grounds, 
that Ali was actually nominated his successor by the prophet, but that Aisha 
prevented the circumstance from being known. -This injustice was deeply 
felt by the son of Abu Talib and his partisans, but particularly by 
Mohammed’s relations, who thought themselves neglected by the three first 
caliphs. In vain, however, did his friends endeavour to persuade Ali to 
attempt the forcible seizure of the reins of government ; he replied 
constantly, that he would never reign except by the free suffrages of the 
Mussulmans. During the reign of Omar, his loyalty was so notorious, that 


he was appointed governor of Arabia during the caliph’s absence at 
Jerusalem ; he refused to join those who conspired against Othman, and one 
of his sons was severely wounded in defence of that sovereign. Finally, 
when elected, he very reluctantly consented to accept the dignity of caliph, 
which had twice already proved fatal to its possessors. 


ALI (656-661 A.D.) 


Ali commenced his reign by deposing all the governors of the provinces. 
Amongst these were several men of great influence ; especially Moawiyah 
the son of that Abu Sufyan, who had been long the chief of the Meccan 
idolaters, and the most bitter enemy of Mohammed. After Mecca had 
submitted, Mohammed made Moawiyah one of his private secretaries ; the 
caliph Omar had raised him to the government of Syria, and he had now 
ruled that important province during fifteen years. Crafty, subtle, intriguing, 
possessing inflexible obstinacy, and boundless ambition, he received Ali’s 
mandate for his deposition with violent indignation. As he was a near 
relative of Othman, he resolved to declare himself his avenger, and though 
that sovereign had left children, Moawiyah claimed to be his heir and 
successor. He found allies in the centre of Arabia ; and while the Syrians 
were preparing to take arms, Aisha, with a numerous body of followers, 
was already in the field. Though she had notoriously shared in the 
conspiracy against Othman, she now proclaimed herself his avenger, and 
she denounced Ali as the author of his death. 


Joined with her were Talha and Zobair, two of Mohammed’s old 
companions, who well knew the falsehood of Aisha’s allegations. They had 
been the foremost to swear allegiance to Ali, but not having obtained all 
that they desired, they ranged themselves in the ranks of the rebels, to 
whom their presence gave additional confidence. The obligation of their 
oaths they evaded by the expiatory offerings prescribed in the fifth chapter 
of the Koran, which is one of the greatest blots on the character both of the 
book and its author. 


Aisha, contrary to the established custom of Arabia, led her forces in 
person, mounted on a strong camel, and protected by an escort of picked 


men. When she approached a small village named Jowab, all the dogs in the 
place rushed out and barked at her with great fury. This she regarded as an 
evil omen, and declared that Mohammed had told her, ” One of my wives, 
engaged in an evil design, shall be attacked by dogs in Jowab ; take care 
that you be not the wicked person.” Full of alarm, she wished to 
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return ; but Zobair and Talha, knowing how important was her presence, 
suborned fifty false witnesses to swear that the village was never known by 
the name of Jowab. As she still seemed anxious to depart, they spread a 
report, that the army of Ali had gained a position in their rear, and 
consequently that she could not return in safety. “This,” say the Moslem 
historians, “was the first public lie told since the promulgation of Islam.” 


The two armies met at Khoraiba, a place in the neighbourhood of Bassora; 
Ali’s forces amounted to twenty thousand men, all picked soldiers, those of 
Aisha were more numerous, but they were, for the most part, raw and 
undisciplined levies. After a brief contest, the rebels were routed ; Talha fell 
wounded mortally from his horse, and with his dying breath besought 
pardon from God for his share in the murder of Othman and his treachery to 
Ali. When told of this, the generous conqueror exclaimed that God had 
granted Talha time for repentance before receiving his soul into heaven. 
Zobair escaped from the battle, but was overtaken on the road to Mecca by 
his pursuers, who cut off his head, and brought it as an acceptable present to 
the caliph. Ali expressed . so much indignation at the sight, that the bearers 
assailed him with bitter reproaches, saying, ” You are the evil genius of the 
Mussulmans ; you consign to hell those who deliver you from your 
enemies, and you name those who attack your men companions of Satan.” 
The victory, however, could not be regarded as complete until Aisha had 
been forced to submission ; the strictest orders were given to respect her 
person, but also it was desired that no pains should be spared to make her 
prisoner. Seventy men had their hands cut off attempting to seize her camel 
by the bridle ; the pavilion in which she sat, was stuck so full of arrows that 


it resembled a porcupine ; at length a soldier cut the back sinew of the 
camel, the animal fell helpless on his knees, and Aisha remained a captive. 
Muhammed, the son of Abu Bekr, was sent to take charge of her ; she 
loaded him with the fiercest invectives, but he did not make any reply. 
When she was brought before Ali, he received her in the most courteous 
manner, recommended her to forbear from meddling with public affairs for 
the future, and sent her under a faithful escort to Medina. Thus ended the 
first great battle between the opponents and the partisans of Ali ; it is 
frequently called by eastern writers ” the battle of the camel ” from the 
animal on which Aisha rode ; it was the prelude to many and fearful scenes 
of slaughter. 


The rebellion in Syria next engaged the attention of Ali ; Moawiyah had not 
only rejected his offers of accommodation, but denied his title to the 
caliphate : in order to justify this rebellion, and strike the eyes of the 
multitude, Moawiyah procured the bloody robe in which Othman was 
murdered, and caused it to be borne in solemn procession through the 
streets of Damascus. This sight so powerfully inflamed the popular 
passions, that though it was then the middle of summer, more than thirty 
thousand persons bound themselves by a solemn oath, not to taste fresh 
water, until they had avenged the death of Othman. Among the leading 
partisans of the Syrian governor was Amru, the conqueror of Egypt, who 
seemed to share the general excitement, though well aware that Ali was 
innocent of the imputed crimes. 


The hostile forces met in the plains of Siffin, on the western bank of the 
Euphrates, not far from the city of Racca. Neither leader was prepared for 
general action, and ninety days were wasted in desultory skirmishes 
between divisions. His impetuous valour gave Ali the victory in most of 
these encounters ; he challenged his rival to decide the dispute by single 
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combat; but Moawiyah would not venture to enter the lists. The last action 
at Siffin continued all night, to the great disadvantage of the Syrians ; they 
would have been driven from their very entrenchments, had not the crafty 
Moawiyah made an appeal to the superstitious feelings of Ali’s followers. 
He ordered some of his men to place copies of the Koran on the points of 
their lances, and advancing to the front of the lines, exclaim, ” This is the 
book that ought to decide all differences between us ; this is the word of 
God, and the code of our faith ; it expressly forbids the shedding of Moslem 
blood.” Coarse as was the artifice, it had the most complete success ; the 
troops of Irak, the flower of the caliph’s forces, threw down their arms, and 
clamorously demanded that a negotiation should be commenced. In vain did 
Ali command them to continue the fight, assuring them that Moawiyah 
disregarded the Koran, and was equally the enemy of God and man ; the 
soldiers clamorously replied that they would not fight against the book of 
God, and threatened the caliph with the well-known fate of Othman. 


From the moment that he was checked in the midst of victory, Ali seems to 
have despaired of the issue of the contest ; when required to name an 
arbitrator, he coldly answered, ” He that is not at liberty, cannot give his 
advice ; you must now conduct the affair as you think proper.” His soldiers 
took him at his word, and nominated on the part of the caliph, Abu Musa, 
whose chief merit was, that he had written a faulty copy of the Koran, and 
whose fidelity had been long more than suspected. Moawiyah appointed a 
much more subtle negotiator, Amru, universally regarded as the most able 
statesman of the period. The arbitrators were enjoined to decide the dispute 
according to the Koran and the traditions of the prophet, and to pronounce 
judgment in the next month of Ramadhan. 


Amru persuaded Abu Musa, that the best plan that could be adopted, was to 
declare the throne vacant, and proceed to a new election. When the day for 
giving judgment arrived, Abu Musa, as had been agreed, first ascended the 
pulpit, and with a loud voice pronounced the following words ; ” I de-pose 
both Ali and Moawiyah from the caliphate, in the same manner that I draw 
this ring from my finger.” Amru next ascended, and said, ” You have heard 
Abu Musa pronounce the deposition of Ali : I confirm it ; and I invest 
Moawiyah with the supreme authority in the same manner that I now draw 
this ring upon my finger. I hail him as the legal successor of Othman, the 


avenger of his blood, and the most worthy of the Moslems to command the 
faithful.” 


This unexpected declaration created a violent tumult. Abu Musa accused 
Amru of breach of faith, called him a wretch, a dog, an unclean beast, and 
imprecated on his grave all nameless desecrations ; Amru replied, that his 
co-arbitrator was a learned blockhead, a jackass loaded with books, and the 
grandfather of stupidity ; at the same time, he stoutly maintained his 
sentence. 


This event was fatal to the cause of Ali ; his soldiers, who had forced him to 
commence the imprudent negotiation, felt that their fidelity must for the 
future be suspected, and began to desert in whole battalions. The new and 
formidable sect of the Kharijites, that is, ” the deserters,” appeared in the 
midst of Arabia, declaring that both the rivals had forfeited their right to 
reign, by submitting to human judgment what God alone should determine. 
It was necessary to march a large army against these fanatics, and the time 
which Ali wasted in their subjugation, was employed by Moawiyah in new 
conquests. It would be difficult to form an idea of the vindictive rage which 
filled all parties at this period. 
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We have already mentioned the view taken of affairs, by the fanatical 
Kharijites. Three of this sect happened to meet at Mecca, and after some 
discourse agreed that if the three chief causes of discontent were removed, 
namely, Ali, Moawiyah, and Amru, the affairs of the Mussulmans would 
soon be restored to their ancient flourishing condition. Finally, they 
resolved to devote themselves for the common advantage, and agreed, that 
on a stated day, one should slay Ali at Cufa ; another, Moawiyah at 
Damascus ; and the third, Amru in Egypt. The attempt was made ; Amru on 
that day did not appear in public ; Moawiyah escaped with a few slight 
wounds ; Ali alone received a mortal stroke. 


The respect which the Shiites have for the memory of Ali, borders on 
idolatry. All the Mussulmans, however, now join in commiserating his 
calamities, and blaming the violence of which he was the victim. Every 
time that they pronounce his name, they accompany it with the benediction, 
” May God render his face glorious.” 


From the contest between Ali and Moawiyah, the first of the Omayyad 
caliphs, arose the distinction of the Mohammedans into Sunnites and 
Shiites. The chief points at issue between them, are the following ; (1) The 
Shiites, or as they call themselves, the Adalians, or “lovers of justice,” 
assert that the three first caliphs were usurpers ; the Sunnites declare that 
they were legitimate monarchs, elected according to the sunna, or 
traditional law of the prophet. (2) The Shiites regard Ali as the equal of 
Mohammed ; some even assert his superiority, but the Sunnites deny that he 
possessed any special dignity. (3) The Shiites assert that the Koran is made 
void by the authority attributed to tradition ; the Sunnites say that tradition 
is necessary to complete and explain the doctrines of the Koran. 


The Turks, Egyptians, and Arabs belong to the Sunnite sect ; the tenets of 
the Shiites are professed by the Persians, a great portion of the Tatars, and 
several of the Mohammedan princes in India. 


Ali was buried at Cufa, but the exact place of his sepulchre cannot be 
determined. A magnificent mosque has been erected in the neighbourhood 
of the city, which is called Meshed-Ali, the place of Ali’s martyrdom ; it is, 
to this day, a favourite object of pilgrimage to devout Mussulmans./ 


So, after a most turbulent and unhappy caliphate, Ali died of his wound, in 
the sixty-third year of his age, and the fifth of his reign, 661 a.d., and the 
thirty-eighth year of the Hegira ; making the third caliph slain within twenty 
years by the hand of an assassin. 


Ali was an upright and honourable man, a patron of literature and the fine 
arts, and himself a poet. He certainly merited better treatment at the hands 
of his own subjects, having been a just judge, and a kind and paternal 
governor; oftener forgiving than punishing the misdeeds of those who were 
so frequently conspiring against his life and interests. His lineal descendants 


are sheriffs and emirs ; permitted to wear their turbans and hair in a peculiar 
fashion, differing from the usages of all other Moslems. 


Ali left two sons, Hassan and Hosein. Hassan was in his thirty-fifth year 
when he succeeded his father, as the fifth caliph of the Moslems. The 
people chose Hassan without opposition, owing to his having been a 
favourite of his grandfather, the prophet; whom also he is said to have 
resembled in features. Moreover, he was a benevolent, upright, and devout 
man ; but he grievously lacked the energy so indispensable for a ruler in 
troubled times. The new caliph would willingly have disbanded the army 
ready to march upon Syria ; for he was no lover of warfare, and would 
rather have forfeited the Syrian provinces than mixed in battle. 
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His brother Hosein, however, was a warrior ; and so were many of the 
veteran generals who had sworn allegiance to his father, and whose plans he 
was therefore compelled to follow up. He accordingly marched upon Syria; 
sending forward twelve thousand light troops, under Kais, to check the 
progress of Moawiyah, who was advancing to meet Hassan’s army. Kais 
succeeded in repelling the Syrians ; and secured a position, where he might 
await the arrival of the main body of the army, which, however, never 
reached its destination. The troops of Hassan were chiefly ,f roni Irak, and 
not inclined to enter upon the campaign ; moreover, they knew him to be an 
inefficient commander. A revolt broke out amongst the soldiery, in which 
Hassan was wounded. This occurred at Madain, and the caliph was 
compelled to seek refuge with the governor in the citadel. He ultimately 
sent proposals to Moawiyah, offering to abdicate in his favour, under 
certain stipulations, to which Moawiyah readily agreed. So, to the great 
indignation of Hosein, Hassan abdicated ; and eventually the two brothers 
settled in Medina, where Moawiyah supplied them liberally with funds. 


This act doubtless saved a good deal of bloodshed ; and, in the thirty-ninth 
year of the Hegira, the sixth caliph, Moawiyah I, began to reign. His first 


act was to almost exterminate the sect of Seceders ; a people even more 
dangerous than the modern Janissaries, and against whom the caliph 
Moawiyah had deep hatred, owing to the stab he had received in Damascus. 
t 


CHAPTER VI 


THE OMAYYADS 


[661-750 a.d.] 


FOUNDATION OF THE OMAYYADS 


With Moawiyah commenced the dynasty of the house of Omayyah, called 
the “Omayyads.” This caliph is said to have patronised literature; and 
during his reign many of the Greek sciences were first introduced into 
Arabia. Moawiyah succeeded in re-establishing peace in his dominions. 
One of his earliest appointments was the reinstatement of Amru in the 
government of Egypt ; allotting him, in grateful recognition of his services, 
the whole revenue of that wealthy country for his lifetime ; but Amru was 
advanced in years, and only enjoyed his preferment for a short time, dying 
in 663. 


Moawiyah now turned his thoughts to foreign conquest ; hoping to leave an 
illustrious name, together with the royal succession, to his son Yazid. 
Accordingly he sent him, at the head of a powerful force, to subdue that 
famous capital, which was destined in later years to become, as it now 
remains, the headquarters of Islamism and the seat of the Moslem rulers. 


Great preparations were afoot, and the troops were despatched both by land 
and sea to attack Constantinople. The Greek power was on the decline ; 
their emperor, a grandson of Heraclius, indolent and unfitted for his high 
office ; and the Moslems entertained sanguine hopes of success. Their fleet 
passed the Dardanelles, and the army landed within seven miles of 
Constantinople. The besieged had fortified the place, and repulsed the 
assault with the Greek fire @€€ a new and terrible agent of destruction 
to the Moslems, who, after ravaging the neighbouring coasts, wintered 


about eight miles from Constantinople, at the island of Cyzicus. Through 
six long years they strove, but in vain ; countless lives were lost, ships 
wrecked, and vast sums of money expended. Long practice and the 
necessary energy, revived in the Greeks a few sparks of that military ardour 
which had for years been slumbering. They even sallied forth and attacked 
the Moslems; punishing them so severely, that Moawiyah, now an old man, 
was glad to obtain a truce for thirty years, paying the emperor annually 
three thousand 
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pieces of gold, fifty slaves, and fifty Arabian horses. Yazid is accused of 
having instigated the murder of the mild and virtuous Hassan, who had 
abdicated in his father’s favour, but who had stipulated to resume the 
caliphate after Moawiyah’s death. This act, which secured his own 
succession, was perpetrated in the year forty-seven of the Hegira, 669 A.D. 


Moawiyah sent Achbar ben Nafi al-Fahri, a competent general, to follow up 
the conquests so triumphantly commenced in Africa by Abdallah ben Saad. 
This man proceeded from Damascus with ten thousand horse, mak-ing good 
speed towards Africa ; and, his force rapidly augmenting by the accession 
of barbarian troops, he retook the city of Cyrene; but during the siege many 
of its magnificent edifices were destroyed. Continuing westward, he 
traversed desolate wilds and jungles, and passed through places infested 
with lions, tigers, and serpents, until he beheld the domains of ancient 
Carthage, the present Tunisian provinces. Here he founded a stronghold 
@@@ a kind of vast caravansary, where stores might be accumulated, and 
whose thick and lofty walls might prove a safeguard in case of defeat. This 
place eventually gave origin to the city called Carwahn, or Kairwan OOO 
literally signifying a lodgment for travellers and beasts. 


Meanwhile Aisha, who had caused so much discord and bloodshed, had, in 
the fifty-sixth year of the Hegira, numbered her years upon earth. One of 
her last acts of vengeance was the refusing sepulture to the body of Hassan, 
who had expressed a wish in his testament to be buried by the side of his 
grandsire, Mohammed, insisting that the mansion was hers, and carrying 
her malice even beyond the grave, so that Hassan was interred in the 
ordinary burial-ground. 


The sand of Moawiyah’s life was now rapidly running out. He was anxious, 
ere death, to render the caliphate hereditary, and to perpetuate it in his line. 
Accordingly he publicly named his son Yazid as his successor, and 
commanded the provinces to send deputies to do fealty to him. This was 
more than Mohammed himself or any of his successors had ventured to 
require. The delegates arrived from all parts to Damascus, and gave their 
hands to Yazid, in pledge of fealty ; thus establishing the dynasty of 
Omayyah, which extended over nearly a hundred years. Fourteen of them 
were designated the Pharaohs of that line. With Moawiyah were introduced 
the luxury and splendour, so linked with all our notions of oriental pomp 
and proverbially designated the insignia of a caliphate, which had 
succeeded to the stern and frugal simplicity of the early Islams. The waters 
and the gardens of Damascus were irresistible persuasions to indolence 
@@@ that peculiar luxury, known among the Orientals by the term Jcaif, 
and in the West by the expressive Italian phrase, dolce far niente. The seat 
of the caliphate was fixed at Damascus ; for neither Medina nor Cufa was 
now considered a fit residence for the Moslem caliphs. Moawiyah, having 
provided for his son, gave up the ghost in 680 a.d. 


YAZID MADE CALIPH 


Yazid, then in his thirty-fourth year, was proclaimed caliph @@€ a man 
who is said to have been gifted with talents, but addicted to every debasing 
vice, delighting in splendid attire, passionately fond of music and poetry, 
and much given to indulge in the indolent kaif; all these the result of long 
residence in the delightful but enervating climate of Damascus. But whilst 
the seventh caliph was idly spending his hours and days, the brave 
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general Achbar had returned to his command in Africa, to pursue his career 
of conquest. He traversed Numidia (Algiers), the extensive countries of 
Morocco, and the ancient Mauretania, subduing and converting the 
inhabitants, till, arriving at the western shores of Africa, the waters of the 
Atlantic opposed his farther progress. Here, spurring his steed up to the 
saddle-girths in the surge, he is said to have elevated his scimitar towards 
heaven, exclaiming, “Did not these waters present an insuperable barrier, I 
would carry the faith and the law of the faithful to countries reaching from 
the rising of the sun to the setting thereof.” 


But soon after this tidings reached Achbar that a rebellion had broken out in 
his rear. He had overdone his task, and had now to pay dearly for the 
temerity which the sagacious Omar had so often and so carefully repressed 
amongst his generals. As he marched through Numidia, he was much 
harassed by a band of mountaineers, who would never let themselves be 
entangled in a pitched battle ; but descending from their fastnesses, cut off 
the stragglers, and carried havoc into the broken ranks. Achbar saw that 
destruction was inevitable ; and accordingly liberated his rival and prisoner, 
Muhegir, telling him, that this was a day of martyrdom, and consequently, 
liberty for them all ; and that he would not therefore deprive him of earning 
for himself the paradise of the faithful. The little Islam band was literally 
cut to pieces ; and the body of Achbar was found upon a heap of slain, his 
broken scimitar still grasped by his lifeless hand. 


During these events in Africa Yazid was endeavouring to secure undisputed 
possession of the caliphate. The only two whom he feared as competitors 
were Hosein and Abdallah, the sons of Ali and Zobair, who were both 
residing at Medina. Yazid wrote from Damascus to the governor of Medina, 
directing him to require from them the oath of fealty ; but they, learning that 
their lives would be in peril through the intrigues of the governor and of 
Merwan ben Hakem, the villainous ex-secretary of Othman, fled with their 
families to Mecca, where they openly opposed Yazid. 


SIEGE OF MECCA 


Hosein was slain, and his family sent captives to Damascus, where they 
were well treated by Yazid ; who sent them under careful convoy to 
Medina. The anniversary of the martyrdom of Hosein is kept with great 
solemnity in Persia and Media ; and in after years a splendid mausoleum 
was erected on the spot where he fell, called by the Arabs the ” Meshed 
Hosein ” (the sepulchre of Hosein). The death of Hosein furnished his 
friend and survivor, Abdallah the son of Zobair, with a fresh claim to the 
caliphate, and a subject, capable, in his able hands, of being well turned to 
account in working upon the feelings and faith of the Islams. He was soon 
proclaimed caliph by the house of Hashem, possessing at the same time a 
majority in his favour at Mecca and Medina. 


Open rebellion broke out, and Yazid with difficulty found one infirm old 
general to espouse his cause. The veteran Muslim quitted Damascus with 
twelve thousand horse and five thousand foot. Arriving at Medina, he found 
the place securely entrenched and fortified. On the fourth day the city was 
stormed, and compelled to surrender. Ali, the son of Hosein, and the 
partisans and household of Omayyah, were despatched under careful escort 
to Damascus, and then the place was given up to three days’ pillage. In the 
sixtieth year of the Hegira, 683 A.D., Muslim, whose memory is execrated 
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by all devout Moslems, died on his march to Mecca ; and the command was 
assumed by Hosein ben Numair, a Syrian by birth. This general besieged 
Mecca for forty days; and just as the inhabitants feared to share the same 
fate as the people of Medina, news arrived that Yazid had expired at Haw- 
warin, in the thirty-ninth year of his age, 684 a.d. This event changed the 


fortunes of war. Numair offered allegiance to Abdallah ; but this latter, 
fearing treachery, simply permitted the Syrian general and his troops, 
without arms, to march in procession round the ruins of the Kaaba, which 
had been destroyed during the siege by fire. Part of the family of Omayyah, 
then at Mecca, accompanied the Syrians on their return to Damascus. 


All the sectarians of Ali hold the memory of Yazid in abhorrence, as the 
instigator of the murder of the two brothers, Hassan and Hosein ; and 
charge him with sacrilege, in ordering the sack of Medina and Mecca. 


Moawiyah II, son of Yazid, was proclaimed at Damascus eighth caliph of 
the Moslem empire, being the third of the house of Omayyah, a man feeble 
in mind and body, and one of the sect of Kadarii, maintaining the free will 
of men against the dictates of wiser counsels and better conscience. This 
sec-ond Moawiyah was in his twenty-first year when he reluctantly 
assumed the caliphate ; for his health was so bad, that he was compelled 
(most probably from weak eyes) to shut himself up in darkened apartments, 
whence the Arabs named him Abu Laili > the Father of Night. His 
chief counsellor was one Omar Aheksus, who is said to have counselled 
him to abdicate, after a short sway of six months’ duration ; for which 
advice the Omayyads buried the unfortunate man alive. This youthful caliph 
refused to nominate a successor, declaring that his grandfather had been a 
usurper, his father unworthy of so high a trust, and himself unwilling and 
unfit to undertake it. Soon after his abdication he died, the wreck of a 
diseased frame and morbid temperament. 


Again was Syria rent with civil discord. The people of Damascus favour-ing 
the claims of Merwan, the secretary, as regent during the minority of 
Khalid, Yazid’s son ; whilst Egypt, Babylonia, Arabia, Khorasan, Medina, 
and Mecca acknowledged Abdallah ben Zobair as caliph. Meanwhile, 
Obaidah ben Zehad, the same that had caused Hosein to be slain, thought 
the present an auspicious moment to secure for himself an independence. 
After many fatigues he arrived at Damascus, in time to take an active part in 
the election of Merwan as caliph, while Bassora declared its allegiance to 
Abdallah. The claims of the former were admitted only in Syria, and there 
were even there two factions. A conflict ensued between the two factions ; 


and the victory sided with Merwan, who was proclaimed caliph and obliged 
to marry the mother of Khalid, Yazid’s wife. 


Merwan speedily marched against Egypt, but twice returned ; and again 
twice faced about, tidings having reached him about the prowess of his 
lieutenant, another Amru, who ultimately subjugated Egypt. The people of 
Khorasan refused to acknowledge either caliph ; they appointed Selim, a 
younger brother of Obaid Allah, to act as regent, till affairs should be 
finally settled. The fickle people of Cufa seemed to awaken from a 
prolonged lethargy, and declared in favour of the descendants of Ali ; only, 
however, the next day to repudiate them. Four thousand men, under an aged 
general, did absolutely start on a fanatical expedition to destroy both 
claimants to the caliphate and their adherents; and so, rushing upon their 
fate, they were all slain. 


Meanwhile, the fate of the heroic Achbar on the plains of Numidia was 
known at Damascus and Medina. At this time reinforcements arrived from 
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Egypt, which helped to revive the courage of the Moslems. This only 
endured for a while ; a large force from Constantinople, under experienced 
generals, landed on the coast of Africa. The Egyptians deserted their 
standard, Kairwan was vanquished, and the Moslems compelled to fall back 
upon Barca. Abdul-Malik, the eldest son of Merwan, marched to the 
succour of the discomfited Islam general ; and the two forces combined 
marched upon Kairwan, defeating the enemy in every action, and finally 
replanted the standard of Islam in Kairwan. After this Abdul-Malik returned 
to Damascus, where Merwan, having caused him to be proclaimed as his 
successor, died after a reign of about eleven months, in the sixty-second 
year of the Hegira, G85 a.d. 


ABDUL-MALIK, CALIPH (685-705 A.D.) 


Abdul-Malik, the eleventh caliph, was proclaimed and acknowledged in 
Syria, Egypt, and Africa. He was in the prime of life when he succeeded to 
the musnud; full of enterprise, and distinguished as an able general and an 
accomplished scholar; but so avaricious that he was surnamed by the Arabs 
Kafhol Hagha, signifying in our vernacular, “skinflint.” Abdallah ben 
Zobair was still acknowledged caliph of a great part of the Moslem 
dominions; holding the seat of government at Mecca, which gave him great 
influence over the troops of pilgrims, that even at that early period annually 
resorted to the Kaaba. Abdul-Malik, jealous of this, established a rival city 
of pilgrimage ; fixing for this purpose on Al-Kudus (Jerusalem), sacred in 
the eyes of Moslems, as the field connected with the acts and revelations of 
Jesus Christ and of Moses (both of whom they acknowledge and reverence 
as prophets), as well as the stage whereon Mohammed pretended to have 
made his miraculous ascent to heaven; besides all this, the place was 
surrounded by the tombs of the patriarchs. The temple at Jerusalem, where 
Omar had prayed upon the steps, was converted into a mosque; and it was 
enlarged so as to enclose these steps, and the stone called Jacob’s stone on 
which the patriarch is said to have slumbered during his inspired dream. 
This was kissed by Moslem pilgrims, as they had heretofore kissed the 
Black Stone of the Kaaba. During the caliphate of Abdul-Malik there was a 
fierce warrior, a son of Abu Obaidah, who was named Al-Mukhtar (or the 
Avenger), because he undertook to avenge the death of Hosein. With almost 
insuperable difficulties to contend against, he accomplished his vow; being 
mortally wounded, and his small but sturdy band of seven hundred 
followers cut down to a man. His death enabled Musa ben Zobair, a brother 
of the caliph Abdallah, to govern Babylonia and Cufa. He was at this period 
a comely man in the thirty-sixth year of his life, and in all points well 
adapted to gain the esteem and love of the people. 


Abdul-Malik hearing of his success invaded Babylonia himself ; heading 
his army, and leaving his cousin Amru, who had been Merwan’s lieutenant 
in Egypt, to govern Syria during his absence. The kinsmen deeply hated 
each other; and the caliph had barely turned his back before Amru aspired 
to the caliphate. Abdul-Malik hearing this, hastened back ; and a deadly 
conflict ensued between the two cousins and their adherents in the streets of 


Damascus. The women are said to have rushed between the combatants, 
holding up their children and imploring both sides to desist from so 
unnatural a combat. Amru laid down his arms, and articles of reconciliation 
were signed. The caliph broke his faith ; and, getting his cousin into his 
power, he struck off his head with his own scimitar ; then, banishing his 
family, 
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he put all who had sided with Amru to death. On the departure of the exiles 
the caliph demanded the written contract of Amru’s widow, who replied 
that she had folded it in his winding sheet, to be produced at the day of 
judgment. 


Abdul-Malik now resumed his march to Babylonia, having sent trusty 
messengers before him to tamper with the fealty of Abdallah’s subjects. A 
battle took place near Tadmor (Palmyra), and the caliph possessed himself 
of Babylonia and Persian Irak. Abdul-Malik appointed his brother Besher 
ben Merwan governor of Babylonia ; naming Musa ben Nosair, who had 
long enjoyed his father’s confidence, as vizir to the youthful governor. This 
man we shall find hereafter figuring as a noted character in the pages of 
Islam conquest. The caliph intrusted Musa with the military 
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rolls of the province, holding him responsible; and the young governor 
confided to him the seal of office, intrusting to him the entire direction of 
the government. Having made all these arrangements, Abdul-Malik 


returned to Damascus. He was now undisputed sovereign of all the eastern 
part of the Moslem dominions, and further secured peace in other quarters 
by a shameful augmentation of tribute to the Christian emperor ; but he did 
all this to enable him the better to carry out his scheme of attacking 
Abdallah, and bearding him in his very den at Mecca. 


SIEGE OF MECCA 


Hajjaj ben Yusuf, appointed to command the expedition to Mecca, was 
joined by five thousand troops under Tarik ben Amru. The former general is 
celebrated in Moslem history as the ablest and most eloquent man of his 
day. Free pardon and protection were proclaimed to all who would join the 
standard of these generals. Abdallah sent troops to check their progress, 
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but his precaution was unavailing. Hajjaj arrived at the city gates. Before 
commencing the assault, arrows, whereto proclamations and letters for the 
inhabitants were attached, were discharged over the walls, warning the 
inhabitants to desert Abdallah, who was so obstinate as to resist to the last, 
though their sacred city should crumble into ruins. The city was assailed 
with battering-rams, whilst flaming balls of pitch and naphtha were thrown 
over the walls and set fire to the houses. 


Abdallah, though old and infirm, held out bravely against the besiegers. It is 
said that his mother displayed wonderful energy and courage during the 
siege, she being a granddaughter of Abu Bekr ; ten thousand are said to 
have deserted to the camp of Hajjaj, and many supporters of Abdallah were 
slain. In this forlorn plight he was offered his own conditions of surrender ; 
but, consulting his mother as usual, she reminded him that his father Zobair 


had died for the same cause, and advised him not to bend to the yoke of the 
line of Omayyah ; saying that it were better to die honourably than live 
dishonoured for the few years that yet remained for him. Finally, after 
prodigies of valour, the poor old man was struck down by a brick, which 
hastened his death ; and he sank exhausted, fighting to the last, dying, after 
a disastrous nine years’ reign, in the seventy-second year of his age and the 
seventieth year of the Hegira ; so that in those climates, where girls are 
frequently mothers at fourteen and fifteen, the aged mother of Abdallah, 
who aided in the fight to the last, must have passed her eighty-sixth year. 
She died in a few hours after hearing of her son’s gallant conduct and death. 
Thus ended the rival caliphate. 


The oath of fealty was administered to all the Arabs of those districts. 
Hajjaj remained governor of Mecca and Medina, as notorious for his cruelty 
as he was renowned for his valour. 


In the year seventy-three of the Hegira peace was again restored throughout 
the Moslem dominions, which were now united, under the caliphdom of 
Abdul-Malik ; and this calij)h, being freed from the bonds of civil discord, 
now turned his thoughts to foreign conquest, hoping to revive in his name 
the early triumphs of Islam. First, he threw off the tribute to the Greek 
emperor, which, originating in the reign of Moawiyah I at 3000 dinars of 
gold annually, had now augmented to the yearly sum of 365,000. The 
Christian emperor Leontius had made himself unpopular ; and the caliph, 
availing himself of the troubled state of his affairs, sent Ibn Walid on a 
depredatory expedition. Ibn Walid returned with much booty ; and Lazuca 
and Baruncium were taken by the Moslems, through the treachery of 
Sergius, one of the Greek emperor’s generals. During the civil wars in the 
Moslem empire the Christians had retaken most of their African 
possessions, slaying Zohair, the commander of Barca ; so that it was only in 
the interior that the Moslems yet held any strong positions. The caliph 
determined to recover all these. In the seventy-fourth year of the Hegira, 
Hassan ben Nohman was sent, with forty thousand picked men, to subjugate 
the northern coasts of Africa ; and proceeded to Carthage, of which he after 
a time made himself master. Most of the inhabitants fell by the sword, but 
some escaped by sea to Sicily and Spain. The walls were demolished, the 
city given up to plunder, and several beautiful females were taken captives. 


But while rejoicing over their late victories, a fleet suddenly appeared in the 
offing, bringing troops from Constantinople and Sicily, reinforced by Goths 
from S)>;tin ; the expedition being under the command of the prefect John, 

an experienced and valiant soldier. 


The Arab commander, finding himself unable to contend against 
overwhelming numbers, retired to Kairwan, where the Islams fortified 
them- 
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selves, patiently awaiting the reinforcements, which in due time arrived. 
With their combined forces the Moslems routed John and his adherents, 
besieged Carthage, and razed that noble city to the ground, giving the place 
up to flames. The imperial troops were rapidly expelled from the coast of 
Africa. But the Moslems had a formidable enemy to contend with in Kahina 
the sorceress, the mother of that Ibn Kahina who had so harassed the troops 
of the noble and gallant Achbar. Under this pseudo-prophetess and queen 
the Moors and Berbers made a valiant stand, and after several engagements 
Hassan was compelled to fall back upon the frontiers of Egypt. On this, 
Kahina is said to have addressed her troops, suggesting that they should lay 
waste the cities and countries intervening between her own possessions and 
the land of Egypt, saying that the wealth and the fruitfulness of these parts 
were the inducements which led these Islams continually to disturb their 
quiet and predicting that they would be sure, so long as these existed, to 
return again in greater numbers. 


Her suggestion was immediately acted upon. Cities and towns were razed to 
the ground ; fruit trees cut down ; fields desolated with fire ; and the whole 
aspect of the country, from Tangiers to Tripoli, converted, from being one 
extensive garden, into a hideous waste, with not a tree standing to shelter a 
wayfarer from the sun. But the inhabitants of the plains, who were great 
sufferers by this extreme measure, hailed the return of the Moslems. Kahina 
was again in the field. This time her ranks were thinned by desertion, and 


she was taken prisoner and beheaded. Hassan returned, laden with booty, to 
Damascus, where he was received with honour, and made governor of 
Barca, still retaining the military command of the provinces in Africa. 
Hassan, however, fell a victim to his honours ; for the caliph’s brother, then 
viceroy of Egypt, offended that his own lieutenant should be superseded in 
Barca, waylaid Hassan and deprived him of his appointment, keeping him 
so closely guarded that he died of a broken heart. Abdul-Aziz ben Merwan, 
the caliph’s brother, named Musa ben Nosair to the command in northern 
Africa. Musa was sixty years old, but still hale and vigorous. He was 
accompanied by his three sons. 


Musa joined the army in Africa, and told the soldiers that he was one of 
themselves ; if they found him act well, to thank God and endeavour to 
imitate him ; if wrong, to reprove, and show him his error ; and if any 
among them had to complain, let them speak out like men. ” Finally,” said 
he, ” I have instructions from the caliph to pay you three times the amount 
of arrears due ” : and if anything made the cheers of the soldiers more 
hearty, it was this winding up to his speech. A sparrow is said to have 
fluttered into his bosom whilst he was speaking, which Musa interpreted 
into a favourable omen, crying ” Victory, by the master of the Kaaba ; the 
victory is ours ; ” at the same time scattering the feathers of the poor bird 
into the air. 


Musa was liberal, and quite divested of pride €@ points that endeared 
him to the Moslem soldiers. On first arriving he had to contend with a 
Berber chief, Warkastaf, who headed a mountain horde that committed 
depredations between Zaghwar and Kairwan ; him he eventually killed, and 
his sons, Abdul-Aziz and Merwan, scattered the mountaineers and made 
them retreat beyond the borders of the southern desert. Musa sent his patron 
a large share of the spoils which had been taken in Africa ; and these 
chanced to arrive in Egypt at the very moment that Abdul-Aziz, the viceroy, 
was at his wits’ end how to appease the wrath of his brother the caliph. The 
caliph, who was an avaricious man, immediately decided in Musa’s favour; 
and 
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confirmed his brother’s appointment ; making Musa emir of Africa. It was 
in the seventy-fifth year of the Hegira that Musa was confirmed in his post; 
and in the eightieth he fought the severest contest of his African campaign, 
defeating strong hordes of the barbarians in their own fastnesses amongst 
the defiles of Mount Atlas. 


At last the two armies came to a pitched battle, when a Berber chief 
challenged any Moslem champion to single combat. There being some 
delay in answering this challenge, Merwan, the son of Musa, was deputed 
to undertake the conflict ; when, though very inferior in size and strength, 
he slew both horse and rider, thrusting his javelin through them both. 
Kasleyah the king of the Berbers was slain, and the victory completed ; and 
Merwan espoused the daughter of the deceased king, having by her two 
sons. 


But Musa, not satisfied with triumphs by land, longed to launch out upon 
the seas. The caliph had ordered his predecessors to erect an arsenal at 
Tunis ; and Musa undertook to carry out this project, building dockyards 
and a fleet to carry out his proposed enterprise. Many people opposed this 
scheme, even as their descendants the modern Arabs set their face against 
any improvements, as innovations which were not practised by their 
ancestors before them. One old Berber advised him to persevere ; and he 
followed the advice to such purpose that, by the end of the year eighty-one 
of the Hegira, 701 a.d., the arsenal and dockyard were completed, and a 
strong fleet rode at anchor in the port of Tunis. About this time, a fleet sent 
by Abdul-Aziz took the island of Lampedusa, capturing immense booty ; 
with which his ships were returning heavily laden, when a mighty tempest 
arose ; the fleet was driven upon the rocky coast of Africa, and nearly all 
hands perished. 


Early in the eighty-second year of the Hegira, Musa embarked with a 
thousand volunteers, chosen from the bravest amongst his followers, upon 
his first naval expedition ; but when the fleet was ready to set sail, much to 
the disappointment of those whom he had enlisted, he disembarked and 
handed over the command to his third and yet untried son, Abdallah. He 
returned laden with spoil ; so much so that each of his followers laid claim 


to one thousand dinars of gold as his share in the booty. This expedition was 
the terrible Algerine scourge in embryo, which in after years carried death 
and devastation wherever the black flag waved triumphant. These vessels 
returned to port about the same time when tidings reached Musa of the 
death of the caliph Abdul-Malik, which occurred in the eighty-sixth year of 
the Hegira, 705 a.d., in the sixtieth year of his age and twentieth of his 
reign. His son Walid was immediately proclaimed twelfth caliph or 
successor of the prophet at Damascus ; and Musa, immediately transmitting 
the caliph’s due of the immense booty brought home by the late marine 
expedition from Tunis, at once obtained his own confirmation in his post as 
governor or emir of northern Africa, while the interests of his sons were 
proportionately advanced. 


Walid was an idle and voluptuous man ; he intrusted the government of his 
vast dominions entirely to the emirs appointed by his father, while he 
himself, hating to be troubled with the affairs of state, lived almost secluded 
from the world within the precincts of his extensive harem, where he had no 
less than sixty-three wives and yet died without leaving any issue. His reign 
is only distinguishable for the vast improvements he introduced in the 
architectural style of the East. His enervated life secluded him from the 
well-won and well-worn laurels which had secured for his ancestors a home 
and a name. One of his fourteen brothers, Maslama, invaded Asia Minor, 
marching on Cappadocia, and besieging the city of Tyana strongly 
garrisoned 
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by Christians. Finally, Tyana was won ; and while Maslama extended his 
conquests, his son was spreading the faith of Islam in the East. 


In the early part of Walid’s caliphate the fleets of Musa continued to be the 
scourge of the western parts of the Mediterranean. Some vessels proceeded 
to Sicily, some to Sardinia ; Syracuse was plundered ; and hundreds of 
beautiful women were borne away by these corsairs and sold to adorn the 


harems of the wealthier Moslems. Abdallah also made a successful descent 
upon Majorca, whilst Musa and his eldest sons triumphed over Fez, Da- 
guella, Morocco, and Sus ; the valiant tribes of the Zeuetes capitulated, till 
finally the caliph Walid was acknowledged throughout Almagreb to Cape 
Nov on the Atlantic ; and there remained only Tingitania, the northern 
extremity of Almagreb, to be subdued. 


While the two vast continents of Europe and Africa were divided by the 
Straits of Hercules, Ceuta and Tangiers were the rocky defences of this nar- 
row passage on the African side ; there remained but the opposite 
stronghold of Gibraltar to secure the key to the Mediterranean ; and beyond 
this, in the haze of distance, Musa shaded his eyes to gaze upon the purple 
mountains of the fair Andalusia ; perhaps the night breeze wafted across 
that narrow channel the strange fragrance of a thousand orange groves, 
intermixed with the wild herbs and flowers of the mountains of Spain, and 
woke the weary Arab from his dream of the dreary reality of his hot African 
clime to the desired conquest of that unknown country. Brightly were such 
dreams realised in the siege and subsequent capture of Ceuta, and in the 
ultimate conquest of Spain. & 


Leaving the story of the Arabian invasion of Europe to a later chapter, we 
may continue with the destinies of the Omayyad dynasty, a 


THE EASTERN CALIPHATE 


Immediately on his succession Walid had confirmed Hajjaj in the 
government of Irak, and appointed as governor of Medina his cousin, Omar 
b. Abd-ul-Aziz, who was received there with joy, his piety and gentle 
character being well known. Under his government important works were 
undertaken at Medina and Mecca by order of Walid, who, having no rivals 
to struggle against, was able to give his attention to pacific occupations. 
The mosque of Medina was enlarged, wells were sunk, the streets widened, 
and hospitals established. At Mecca many improvements were introduced. 
The reputation of Omar attracted to the two holy cities a great number of 
the inhabitants of Irak, who were groaning under the iron hand of Hajjaj. 
The latter, who was not a man to let his prey escape from his grasp, was so 


urgent with Walid that he obtained the dismissal of Omar b. Abdul-Aziz in 
the year 93, and the appointment of Othman b. Hayyan at Medina, and of 
Khalid b. Abdallah at Mecca. @€@ These two prefects compelled the 
refugees at Mecca and Medina to return to Irak, where many of them were 
cruelly treated and even put to death by Hajjaj. It was probably his cruelty 
which drove so many men of Irak to enlist in the armies of the East and the 
South ; and this may in some degree account for the unheard-of successes 
of Kotaiba b. Muslim in Transoxiana, and of Muhammed b. Kasim in India. 
They may also be explained by the ambition of Hajjaj, who, it is said, 
cherished the project of creating a vast empire for himself to the east and 
south of the Moslem realm, and had secretly promised the government of 
China to the first of his generals who should reach that country. Be this as it 
may, in the course of a very few years Kotaiba conquered the whole of 
Bokhara, Khwarizm, and 
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Transoxiana or Mawara-annahr, as far as the frontiers of China. Meanwhile 
Muhammed b. Kasim invaded Mokram, Sind, and Multan, carried off an 
immense booty, and reduced the women and children to slavery. In Armenia 
and Asia Minor, Maslama, brother of the caliph Walid, and his lieutenants, 
also obtained numerous successes against the Greeks. In Armenia, Maslama 
even advanced as far as the Caucasus. 


SULEIMAN S AMBITIONS 


Walid, in the very year of his death, which took place in 715, wished to 
have his son Abdul-Aziz b. Walid chosen as his successor, and had offered 
his brother Suleiman a great sum of money to induce him to surrender his 
rights to the caliphate ; but Suleiman obstinately refused to do so. Walid 


went still farther, and sent letters to the governors of all the provinces, 
calling on them to make the people take the oath of allegiance to his son. 
None except Hajjaj and Kotaiba b. Muslim consented thus to set at nought 
the order of succession established by Abdul-Malik ; and Suleiman 
succeeded without difficulty at the death of his brother. We can easily 
conceive the hatred felt by Suleiman for Hajjaj, and for all that belonged to 
him, far or near. Hajjaj himself escaped by death ; but Suleiman poured out 
his wrath on his family, and strove to undo all that he had done. First of all, 
Muhammed b. Kasim, the conqueror of India, who was cousin to Hajjaj, 
was dismissed from his post and outlawed. Hajjaj had deprived Yazid b. 
Muhallab of the government of Khorasan ; Suleiman conferred on him that 
of Irak. Kotaiba b. Muslim, on learning the accession of Suleiman, knew 
that his own ruin was certain, and therefore anticipated the caliph by a 
revolt. But Suleiman induced Kotaiba’s troops to desert by authorising them 
to return to their homes ; and when the illustrious general sought to carry 
his army with him, a conspiracy was formed against him which ended in his 
murder. Yazid b. Muhallab, who preferred Khorasan to Irak, obtained 
permission to exchange. Immediately on his return to Khorasan he set on 
foot a series of new expeditions against Jorjan and Tabaristan. But the 
inhabitants of Khorasan, which he governed oppressively, made complaints 


against him to the caliph, accusing him of practising extortions in order to 
obtain such a sum of money as would enable him to rebel against his 
sovereign. From that day Suleiman determined to get rid of Yazid. As, 
however, he was then dreaming of the conquest of Constantinople, he 
thought it prudent to dissemble his dissatisfaction for some time in order to 
concentrate his attention on the object of his desires. 
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The Byzantine Empire was disturbed by internal troubles during the years 
715-717 a.d. Suleiman resolved to take advantage of these in order to rid 
himself forever of the hereditary enemy of Islam, and prepared a formidable 
expedition. A fleet of eighteen hundred vessels, equipped at Alexandria, 
sailed to the coasts of Asia Minor, took on board the Moslem army, 
commanded by Maslama, and transported it to Europe. This army appeared 
under the walls of Constantinople the 15th of August, 717, five months 
after Leo III, the Isaurian, had ascended the throne. Once more the Greek 
fire prevailed against the Moslems. Their fleet was destroyed by this 
terrible engine of war ; the army could obtain no fresh supply of provisions, 
and suffered all the horrors of famine. Meanwhile the caliph, who desired to 
be present in person at the taking of Constantinople, had set out to join the 
army. He fell ill at Dabik, not far from Aleppo, and died there on the 22nd 
of September in the same year, after having nominated as his own successor 
his cousin, Omar b. Abdul-Aziz, and as successor to the latter, Yazid b. 
Abdul-Malik, his own brother. In vain did the new caliph despatch from 
Egypt a fleet of four hundred ships to carry arms and provisions to the army 
before Constantinople ; this fleet also was destroyed by the Greeks, and the 
Mos-lem army was decimated by famine, and soon by the plague as well. A 
hundred thousand men perished miserably under the walls of 
Constantinople, and Maslama brought back to Asia Minor a mere handful 
of soldiers, and that with great difficulty. c 


THE LAST OMAYYADS (717-750 A.D.) 


The caliph appointed by Suleiman to be his successor was his cousin, Omar 
II, the son of Abdul-Aziz, a sovereign in whom according to some authors 
were united all the virtues of the great Omar without any of the hitter’s 
severity against unbelievers, while others accuse him of levying intolerable 
imposts on the Christians. Yazid, Suleiman’s one time favourite, the 
governor of Khorasan, was thrown into prison for defalcation, and all other 
governors received strict orders not to resort to force and oppression in 
spreading the doctrines of Islamism, but to proceed with all mildness and 
humanity. Unfortunately for the realm the rule of the just and pious prince 
whose soul turned from earthly greatness and pride of conquest to the joys 
of paradise, was of but short duration. In the third year of his reign he 
succumbed to a painful malady which caused grave suspicions of poisoning 


to arise against certain of his ambitious kinsmen. Omar had not yet attained 
his fortieth year when, deeply mourned by all his people, he was laid in his 
grave at Deir Saman, in the neighbourhood of Hims (Emesa). 


The four years’ reign of Yazid II, who had beforehand been appointed 
Omar’s successor by his brother, Suleiman, ran its course in the midst of 
civil and foreign strife. Scarcely had Yazid, Muhallab’s son, learned of the 
death of the caliph when he escaped from prison and fleeing to Irak, where 
his brothers and other kindred possessed a large following, raised the 
standard of revolt. He was overcome, however, by the Syrian army under 
Maslama at Akr, on the left bank of the Euphrates, and sought and found 
death on the battle-field. His brothers were also overpowered by the hostile 
forces at Kerman, their wives and children were sold as slaves and the 
rebellious cities of Bassora and Wasit were heavily punished. At the same 
time wars, desertions, and conspiracies were rife in the remaining 
provinces, especially in northern Africa ; while even in Spain and southern 
France the Moslem arms no longer met with their former success. 
Meanwhile the caliph in 
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Damascus was giving himself up completely to the pleasures of love and 
song, and in the arms of a favourite slave was seeking restoration from the 
fatigues and hardships of a ruler’s life. 


Yazid’s brother and successor, Hisham, adopted an entirely different course. 
Simple in taste, just and pious like both the Omars, he banished from his 
court the luxury and extravagance in which most of his predecessors had 
freely indulged. But the house of Omayyad had too many enemies even 
among the believers themselves, and passions had been too deeply stirred 
by the recent civil war to make it possible that the twenty years’ reign of a 
prince who in spite of many praiseworthy qualities had by his avarice and 
suspicion incurred the enmity of all the city authorities, could run its course 
without suffering violence from storms and accidents. The abhorrence felt 


in Cufa toward the cruel and rapacious governor Khalid, had moreover 
revived in the minds of the mercurial inhabitants of Irak, all their former 
aversion to the Omayyads, and incited the Shiites to fresh revolt. Khalid 
was indeed deposed from office and forced by torture to disgorge his ill-got 
wealth, but the conspiracy was already too widespread to be completely 
uprooted. Zaid, a grandson of Husein, headed a revolt in the streets of Cufa, 
which resulted in a sharp struggle during which the leader and most of his 
followers lost their lives. Zaid’s body was mutilated and his head sent to the 
caliph at Damascus. But the new glory of martyrdom served only to 
enhance the importance and sanctity of the Alids, and to strengthen the 
hopes entertained by the Abbasids, their kinsmen, of entering the 
succession and getting the sovereignty away from the Koreishites to secure 
it to the house of Hisham to which alone, in the opinion of strict believers, it 
rightfully belonged. They had a large following in Khorasan and 
Transoxania ; and the Kharijites who, in consequence of the recent 
campaigns, had spread over the entire realm, served them in India and in 
Africa in the execution of their ambitious plans against the Omayyads. 


The insurrections, conspiracies, and civil wars which under Hisham broke 
out with ever increasing violence in the provinces, multiplying acts of 
rapacity and revenge, and dealing death-blows to the welfare of country, 
state, and people by the destruction of agriculture, industry, and trade, were 
so many indubitable signs that the unity of the kingdom was about to be 
dissolved, that the might of the Omayyad dynasty in Damascus was nearing 
its end. The subjugated populations were beginning to recover from their 
surprise and to bethink themselves of former times ; and though the 
majority still remained faithful to the new religion, the consciousness of 
their national identity and remembrance of the past were not to be blotted 
from their minds, and the bold leader who could best evoke these secret 
feelings could count upon warm sympathy and a crowd of followers. The 
dissimilar elements that religious zeal had served to bind together in the 
first enthusiasm of the ” Sacred War,” strove in the course of time, as other 
interests came uppermost and smothered passions again broke loose, to 
separate naturally and once more become distinct. These strivings on the 
part of the people towards independence were effectually aided by the 
divisions and hostilities that existed between the various commanders, by 
the machinations of the Abbasids, and their co-religionists and by the 


avarice of the caliph who, though observing the closest parsimony in his 
own mode of living, loved to feast his eyes on full state coffers. 


Walid II, Hisham’s successor, scattered the hoarded treasures of his 
predecessor, and delighted flatterers, courtiers, generals, and troops by his 
boundless liberality. He disgraced himself, on the other hand, by his 
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licentiousness and excesses, and gave offence by running counter to all the 
accepted Mohammedan customs and religious laws. However loudly 
smooth-tongued poets, in whose company he squandered the wealth that 
was his by oppression as well as by inheritance, might sing his praises, the 
people were wroth with the unworthy ruler who spent his time in hunting 
and debauchery, found all his pleasure in wine, song, and dance, indulged in 
unnatural vices and flouted public decency by carrying with him dogs and 
wine on a pilgrimage to Mecca. When, therefore, this godless caliph sent to 
the governors a circular letter filled with pious maxims of the strictest 
orthodoxy, calling upon all the people to acknowledge and swear allegiance 
to his two minor sons, Hakam and Othman, as their future rulers, the 
unheard-of innovation excited the liveliest dissatisfaction. Especially loud 
in their complaints were the sovereign’s own kinsmen, who had each in 
secret cherished the hope of succession ; so that now another and more 
threatening danger was added to those by which the royal house was 
already beset ; disunion within itself. The sons of Hisham and Walid I allied 
themselves with the enemies of the Omayyads, and accused the caliph, 
whom they had also personally affronted, of “unbelief, free-thought, and 
incest.” Even Khalid, hitherto steadily devoted to the House of Omayyah, 
hesitated at swearing allegiance to two children who “did not yet know how 
to pray, and could not be accepted as lawful witnesses.” The caliph 
thereupon gave him into the hands of his mortal enemy Yusuf, governor of 
Cufa, who caused his members to be broken one after another until he died 
under the torture. By this act Walid increased the number of his enemies. A 
widespread conspiracy was formed in Damascus and its vicinity, under the 


leadership of Yazid, son of the former caliph Walid I, as a result of which 
the commander of the faithful was attacked by a troop of insurgents in his 
castle of Nadira, and after a brave resistance was overpowered and killed. 
The following day his head was carried on the end of a lance about the 
streets of Damascus, and his own brother Suleiman refused to his remains 
the honour of burial. The reign of Yazid III lasted but half a year. As a 
former rebel against the rightful sovereign, as an adherent of the doctrines 
of free-will, and as a parsimonious leader who curtailed the pay of his 
troops, he had made many enemies ; and would certainly have succumbed 
to the arms of mighty Merwan, the Omayyad governor of Armenia and 
Aderbaijan, who advanced upon him with a large army, had he not died just 
previous to the encounter. 


Merwan now entered Syria with his seasoned, experienced troops, captured 
Himso, and in a desperate engagement that took place in a narrow valley 
near Ain Diar defeated the Yemenite army that Hisham’s son, Suleiman, 
had led into the field against him. In this battle Suleiman left seventeen 
thousand men on the field of battle, and as many more fell into the hands of 
Merwan, while the rest of his army scattered in disorder. When the news of 
this battle reached Damascus, Ibrahim, whom Yazid III had designated as 
his successor, fled with Suleiman from the capital, after hav-ing put to death 
Walid’s sons and Yusuf, the earlier governor of Irak, who were in prison, 
and seized the state treasures. Merwan, who had hitherto acted only as 
Walid’s avenger and the protector of his sons, now found himself in a 
position where he could stretch out his hand towards the crown of caliph, 
and cause the oath of allegiance to be taken to himself. In order to give his 
pretensions the appearance of legitimacy he made known the statement of a 
fellow-prisoner of the murdered princes, who asserted that at his death the 
eldest of them had made over his right of succession to the throne 
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to him, Merwan. In spite of this sanction, whether true or false, and in spite 
of the reconciliation which took place later with Ibrahim and Suleiman, 


Merwan’s rule never met with full recognition. The battle of Ain Diar had 
inflicted wounds too deep, had brought uppermost in too many minds the 
sacred duty of revenge, to allow Merwan, the usurper, to ever come to 
peaceful enjoyment of his power. The years of his reign were marked by 
uninterrupted struggles with hostile factions, who had again united and all 
over the realm were stirring up the people to revolt. Even the Syrians, who 
had hitherto been the Omayyad’s strongest prop, went over in part to the 
enemy, and Merwan, with all his military talent and the tireless activity that 
had won for him the rather doubtful title of Himar (Donkey), could not in 
the long run withstand such determined opposition. With insurrection, tribal 
feuds, and civil strife in every province the whole realm was in a condition 
of anarchy and lawlessness that destroyed all private peace, and awoke in 
every breast an intense desire for a firm hand at the helm of state that 
should guide it into less troubled waters. That such a ruler was no longer to 
be looked for among the members of the house of Omayyah, divided as it 
was, and having foot on no solid, religious ground, had lately become the 
settled conviction in the minds of all. 


In the East the active partisan, Abu Muslim, had raised the black flag of the 
Abbasids and had appeared clad in black in company with his followers at 
the most splendid feasts. ” Under the embers,” said Nasr, governor of 
Khorasan, to the caliph when he begged help against the house of Abbas 
and its champion, Abu Muslim, ” I see red coals that will soon burst into 
flame and suffocate or consume the wisest, body and trunk. As wood nurses 
fire to flame, so incendiary speeches precipitate war, and in astonishment I 
ask, is the family of Omayyah awake or asleep ? “ 


After Nasr had suffered numerous attacks from Abu Muslim he received 
from the caliph reinforcements under the general Nabata. But when the 
latter with ten thousand Syrians was defeated by Abu Muslim’s forces, 
under Kahtaba Nasr fled with the rest of his troops to Hamadan. He did not 
live to reach the ancient city, and his successor to the governorship 
surrendered to Kahtaba who was just returning from a second victory near 
Ispahan, on condition that himself and his Syrian followers should receive 
full pardon. The black flag of Abbasids now waved in all the lands east of 
the Tigris, and for the family of Omayyah the decisive hour had arrived. 
Kahtaba perished on the blood-soaked battle-field of Kerbela ; but his son 


Hasan, who succeeded his father to the command, completely defeated the 
Syrian army, which was led by the brave governor Hobaira. It was now the 
turn of Cufa to display the black banner and in that city Abul-Abbas, the 
head of the Abbasids, was proclaimed caliph. 


When the news of these events reached the warlike Merwan, he gathered 
together his entire military force and after causing Ibrahim, the eldest of the 
Abbasid brothers, to be put to death in his prison at Haram, advanced to 
meet the enemy. On the river Zab, not far from the ruins of Nineveh, where 
once in the neighbourhood of Arbela and Gaugamela the fate of the Persian 
kingdom and its reigning house had been decided, took place the great 
battle which wrested from the Omayyads the sceptre of supremacy in the 
East, and gave the first impulse toward the dissolution of the entire 
kingdom (January 25th, 750). Fortune which had so long been favourable to 
Merwan now deserted him ; beset by treachery and ill-chance, he fled from 
the battle-field to Hims and Damascus, whither but few of the soldiers that 
made up his mighty forces could follow him, those who escaped the 
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sword of the enemy finding death in the waters of the stream. Abdallah then 
began a triumphal march through all the towns and countries that lay 
between Mosul and Syria. Merwan, after having appointed his son-in-law 
Walid governor, fled at his approach to Palestine. Here he learned that the 
black flao* was also flying in Damascus, where the terrible Abdallah, 
nicknamed ” As-Saff an, the Shedder of Blood,” had celebrated his entrance 
by putting to death the newly appointed governor Walid, and he again 
sought flight @@€ into E gypt this time. But insurrection had reached 
even the peaceful Nile valley, and in an unsuccessful engagement with the 
opposing factionists Merwan II came to a violent end while seeking refuge 
in a church at Busir, in Upper Egypt. 


With Merwan’s death the last support to the unity of the kingdom was 
removed. Weak and unpopular as were many of the rulers of the Omayyad 


dynasty, their sway nevertheless extended from the Indus and the Iaxartes to 
the western coast of the Pyrenean peninsula, and from the Caucasus to the 
Bay of Aden. Sole founders and perpetuators of the Islamite kingdom in the 
three divisions of the ancient world, the early fame of the Omayyads served 
to gloss over many a fault in their later representatives, lending a lustre to 
their names which according to their contemporaries did not rightfully 
belong to them. Now that Abdul-Abbas had become established in 
Damascus, the central point round which the whole political life of the 
Moslems had revolved was lost ; and Islamism was henceforth to break up 
into ever widening smaller circles in which each unit was free to develop 
individually, until the Mohammedan world should be again reduced to that 
condition of dismemberment which had at first prevailed among the tribes 
of the Arabian peninsula. There were indeed among the caliphs of 
Damascus some to whom virtues and the ability to rule were not denied by 
later writers. Omar IPs piety and love of justice, and the court life of Yazid 
II, bright with all the lustre that benevolence, poetry, and brilliant feasts 
could shed upon it, received full meed of praise from poets and true 
believers. By borrowing from the Byzantines their methods of 
administration and their Greek-Roman culture, by attracting to their court 
physicians, architects, and mathematicians, and enriching the simple life of 
the inhabitants of the desert with the arts and conveniences of civilisation, 
they showed future rulers how to weld together native and foreign 
constituents so that great results might be obtained, to unite many and 
diverse elements into one specific whole. But a stain rested upon the name 
of the Omayyads that, in the opinion of true believers, could never be wiped 
away. The blood of Ali and his family still dyed their hands, they had 
driven the sacred line of Mohammed from the seat of honour, and they had 
covered the head of Hosein with ridicule and contempt. These sins could 
not be expiated by any single act ; they constituted a perpetual curse that 
must descend from one generation to another of the race, dividing families 
by dissensions and internal feuds until the whole dynasty should finally be 
overthrown. d 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ARABS IN EUROPE 


[711-961 a.b.] 


In the progress of conquest from the north and south, the Goths and the 
Saracens encountered each other on the confines of Europe and Africa. In 
the opinion of the latter, the difference of religion is a reasonable ground of 
enmity and warfare. As early as the time of Othman, their piratical 
squadrons had ravaged the coasts of Andalusia ; nor had they forgotten the 
relief of Carthage by the Gothic succours. In that age, as well as in the 
present, the kings of Spain were possessed of the fortress of Ceuta ; one of 
the columns of Hercules, which is divided by a narrow strait from the 
opposite pillar or point of Europe. A small portion of Mauretania was still 
wanting to the African conquest ; but Musa, in the pride of victory, was 
repulsed from the walls of Ceuta by the vigilance and courage of Count 
Julian, the general of the Goths. From his disappointment and perplexity 
Musa was relieved by an unexpected message from the Christian chief, who 
offered his place, his person, and his sword, to the successors of 
Mohammed, and solicited the disgraceful honour of introducing their arms 
into the heart of Spain. 


If we inquire into the cause of his treachery, the Spaniards will repeat the 
popular story of his daughter La Cava, of a virgin who was seduced, or 
ravished, by her sovereign ; of a father who sacrificed his religion and 
country to the thirst of revenge. The passions of princes have often been 
licentious and destructive ; but this well-known tale, romantic in itself, is 
indifferently supported by external evidence ; and the history of Spain will 
suggest some motives of interest and policy more congenial to the breast of 
a veteran statesman. After the decease or deposition of Witiza, his two sons 
were supplanted by the ambition of Roderic, a noble Goth, whose father, the 
duke or governor of a province, had fallen a victim to the preceding 
tyranny. The monarchy was still elective ; but the sons of Witiza, educated 


on the steps of the throne, were impatient of a private station. Their 
resentment was more dangerous, as it was varnished with the dissimulation 
of courts ; their followers were excited by the remembrance of favours and 
the promise of a revolution; and their uncle Oppas, archbishop of Toledo 
and Seville, was the first 
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person in the church, and the second in the state. It is probable that Julian 
was involved in the disgrace of the unsuccessful faction ; that he had little 
to hope and much to fear from the new reign ; and that the imprudent king 
could not forget or forgive the injuries which Roderic and his family had 
sustained. Too feeble to meet his sovereign in arms, he sought the aid of a 
foreign power; and his rash invitation to the Moors and Arabs produced the 
calamities of eight hundred years. In his epistles, or in a personal interview, 
he revealed the wealth and nakedness of his country ; the weakness of an 
unpopular prince ; the degeneracy of an effeminate people. 


The Goths were no longer the victorious barbarians who had humbled the 
pride of Rome, despoiled the queen of nations, and penetrated from the 
Danube to the Atlantic Ocean. Secluded from the world by the Pyrenean 
Mountains, the successors of Alaric had slumbered in a long peace ; the 
walls of the cities were mouldered into dust ; the youth had abandoned the 
exercise of arms ; and the presumption of their ancient renown would 
expose them in a field of battle to the first assault of the invaders. The 
ambitious Saracen was fired by the ease and importance of the attempt ; but 
the execution was delayed till he had consulted the commander of the 
faithful ; and his messenger returned with the permission of Walid to annex 
the unknown kingdoms of the West to the religion and throne of the caliphs. 
In his residence of Tangier, Musa, with secrecy and caution, continued his 


correspondence and hastened his preparations. But the remorse of the 
conspirators was soothed by the fallacious assurance that he should content 
himself with the glory and spoil, without aspiring to establish the Moslems 
beyond the sea that separates Africa from Europe. 


Before Musa would trust an army of the faithful to the traitors and infidels 
of a foreign land, he made a less dangerous trial of their strength and 
veracity. One hundred Arabs, and four hundred Africans passed over in four 
vessels from Tangier, or Ceuta; the place of their descent on the opposite 
shore of the strait is marked by the name of Tarik their chief ; and the date 
of this memorable event is fixed to the month of Ramadhan, of the ninety- 
first year of the Hegira. Their hospitable entertainment, the Christians who 
joined their standard, their inroad into a fertile and unguarded province, the 
richness of their spoil and the safety of their return, announced to their 
brethren the most favourable omens of victory. In the ensuing spring, five 
thousand veterans and volunteers were embarked under the command of 
Tarik, a dauntless and skilful soldier, who surpassed the expectation of his 
chief ; and the necessary transports were provided by the industry of their 
too faithful ally. 


The Saracens landed at the pillar or point of Europe ; the corrupt and 
familiar appellation of Gibraltar (Jebel at-Tarik) describes the mountain of 
Tarik ; and the entrenchments of his camp were the first outline of those 
fortifications, which, in the hands of the British, have resisted the art and 
power of the house of Bourbon. The adjacent governors informed the court 
of Toledo of the descent and progress of the Arabs ; and the defeat of his 
lieutenant Edeco, who had been commanded to seize and bind the 
presumptuous strangers, admonished Roderic of the magnitude of the 
danger. At the royal summons, the dukes, and counts, the bishops and 
nobles of the Gothic monarchy, assembled at the head of their followers ; 
and the title of king of the Romans, which is employed by an Arabic 
historian, may be excused by the close affinity of language, religion, and 
manners, between the nations of Spain. 


His army consisted of ninety or a hundred thousand men ; a formidable 
power, if their fidelity and discipline had been adequate to their numbers. 
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The troops of Tarik had been augmented to twelve thousand Saracens ; but 
the Christian malcontents were attracted by the influence of Julian, and a 
crowd of Africans most greedily tasted the temporal blessings of the Koran. 
In the neighbourhood of Cadiz, the town of Xeres has been illustrated by 
the encounter which determined the fate of the kingdom ; the stream of the 
Guadalete, which falls into the bay, divided the two camps, and marked the 
advancing and retreating skirmishes of three successive and bloody days. 
On the fourth day, the two armies joined a more serious and decisive issue ; 
but Alaric would have blushed at the sight of his unworthy successor, 
sustaining on his head a diadem of pearls, encumbered with a flowing robe 
of gold and silken embroidery, and reclining on a litter, or car of ivory, 
drawn by two white mules. Notwithstanding the valour of the Saracens, 
they fainted under the weight of multitudes, and the plain of Xeres was 
overspread with sixteen thousand of their dead bodies. ” My brethren,” said 
Tarik to his surviving companions, “the enemy is before you, the sea is 
behind ; whither would ye fly ? Follow your general ; I am resolved either 
to lose my life, or to trample on the prostrate king of the Romans.” Besides 
the resource of despair, he confided in the secret correspondence and 
nocturnal interviews of Count Julian with the sons and the brother of 
Witiza. The two princes and the archbishop of Toledo occupied the most 
important post ; their well-timed defection broke the ranks of the Christians 
; each warrior was prompted by fear or suspicion to consult his personal 
safety ; and the remains of the Gothic army were scattered or destroyed in 
the flight and pursuit of the three following days. Amidst the general 
disorder, Roderick started from his car, and mounted Orelia, the fleetest of 
his horses ; but he escaped from a soldier’s death to perish more ignobly in 
the waters of the Bsetis or Guadalquivir. His diadem, his robes, and his 
courser, were found on the bank ; but as the body of the Gothic prince was 
lost in the waves, the pride and ignorance of the caliph must have been 
gratified with some meaner head, which was exposed in triumph before the 
palace of Damascus. “And such,” continues a valiant historian b of the 
Arabs, “is the fate of those kings who withdraw themselves from a field of 
battle.” 


Count Julian had plunged so deep into guilt and infamy, that his only hope 
was in the ruin of his country. After the battle of Xeres he recommended the 
most effectual measures to the victorious Saracen. Tarik listened to his 
advice. A Roman captive and proselyte, who had been enfranchised by the 
caliph himself, assaulted Cordova with seven hundred horse ; he swam the 
river, surprised the town, and drove the Christians into the great church, 
where they defended themselves above three months. Another detachment 
reduced the seacoast of Bsetica. The march of Tarik was directed through 
the Sierra Morena, that separates Andalusia and Castile, till he appeared in 
arms under the walls of Toledo. The most zealous of the Catholics had 
escaped with the relics of their saints ; and if the gates were shut it was only 
till the victor had subscribed a fair and reasonable capitulation. But if the 
justice of Tarik protected the Christians, his gratitude and policy rewarded 
the Jews, to whose secret or open aid he was indebted for his most 
important acquisitions. Persecuted by the kings and synods of Spain, who 
had often pressed the alternative of banishment or baptism, that outcast 
nation embraced the moment of revenge ; the comparison of their past and 
present state was the pledge of their 


1 The Arabian historians call this the battle of Guadalete [Wadi Lekah]. 
Citing Tarik’s letter to Musa and a public speech of his messenger, as 
vouchers for their accuracy, they state that Tarik himself transpierced 
Roderic with his lance, and having cut off his head, sent it to Musa, by 
whom it was conveyed to the caliph “Walid. 
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fidelity ; and the alliance between the disciples of Moses and of 
Mohammed was maintained till the final era of their common expulsion. 


From the royal seat of Toledo, the Arabian leader spread his conquests to 
the north, over the modern realms of Castile and Leon ; but it is needless to 


enumerate the cities that yielded on his approach, or again to describe the 
table of emerald, transported from the East by the Romans, acquired by the 
Goths anion a-the spoils of Rome, and presented by the Arabs to the throne 
of Damascus. Beyond the Asturian mountains, the maritime town of Gijon 
was the term of the lieutenant of Musa, who had performed, with the speed 
of a traveller, his victorious march of seven hundred miles, from the rock of 
Gibraltar to the Bay of Biscay. The failure of land compelled him to retreat ; 
and he was recalled to Toledo to excuse his presumption of subduing a 
kingdom in the absence of his general. 


Spain, which, in a more savage and disorderly state, had resisted two 
hundred years the arms of the Romans, was overrun in a few months by 
those of the Saracens ; and such was the eagerness of submission and treaty, 
that the governor of Cordova is recorded as the only chief who fell, without 
conditions, a prisoner into their hands. The cause of the Goths had been 
irrevocably judged in the field of Xeres ; and, in the national dismay, each 
part of the monarchy declined a contest with the antagonist who had 
vanquished the united strength of the whole. Yet a spark of the vital flame 
was still alive ; some invincible fugitives preferred a life of poverty and 
freedom in the Asturian valleys ; the hardy mountaineer repulsed the slaves 
of the caliph ; and the sword of Pelagius (Pelayo) has been transformed into 
the sceptre of the Catholic kings. 


On the intelligence of his rapid success, the applause of Musa degenerated 
into envy; and he began, not to complain but to fear, that Tarik would leave 
him nothing to subdue. At the head of ten thousand Arabs and eight 
thousand Africans, he passed over in person from Mauretania to Spain ; the 
first of his companions were the noblest of the Koreish ; his eldest son was 
left in the command of Africa ; the three younger brethren were of an age 
and spirit to second the boldest enterprises of their father. Some enemies yet 
remained for the sword of Musa. The tardy repentance of the Goths had 
compared their own numbers and those of the invaders ; the cities from 
which the march of Tarik had declined considered themselves as 
impregnable ; and the bravest patriots defended the fortifications of Seville 
and Merida. They were successively besieged and reduced by the labour of 
Musa, who transported his camp from the Bsetis to the Anas, from the 
Guadalquivir to the Guadiana. When he beheld the works of Roman 


magnificence, the bridge, the aqueducts, the triumphal arches, and the 
theatre, of the ancient metropolis of Lusitania, ” I should imagine,” said he 
to his four companions, ” that the human race must have united their art and 
power in the foundation 
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of this city ; happy is the man who shall become its master ! ” The defence 
of Merida was obstinate and long ; and the castle of the martyrs was a 
perpetual testimony of the losses of the Moslems. The constancy of the 
besieged was at length subdued by famine and despair; and the prudent 
victor disguised his impatience under the names of clemency and esteem. 
The alternative of exile or tribute was allowed ; the churches were divided 
between the two religions ; and the wealth of those who had fallen in the 
siege, or retired to Galicia, was confiscated as the reward of the faithful. 


In the midway between Merida and Toledo, the lieutenant of Musa saluted 
the vicegerent of the caliph, and conducted him to the palace of the Gothic 
kings. Their first interview was cold and formal ; a rigid account was 
exacted of the treasures of Spain ; the character of Tarik was exposed to 
suspicion and obloquy ; and the hero was imprisoned, reviled, and 
ignominiously scourged by the hand, or the command, of Musa. Yet so 
strict was the discipline, so pure the zeal, or so tame the spirit, of the 
primitive Moslems, that after this public indignity, Tarik coulcl serve and be 
trusted in the reduction of the Tarragonese province. A mosque was erected 
at Saragossa, by the liberality of the Koreish ; the port of Barcelona was 
opened to the vessels of Syria ; and the Goths were pursued beyond the 
Pyrenean Mountains into their Gallic province of Septimania or Languedoc. 
In the church of St. Mary at Carcassone, Musa found, but it is improbable 
that he left, seven equestrian statues of massy silver ; and from his term or 


column of Narbonne, he returned on his footsteps to the Galician and 
Lusitanian shores of the ocean. During the absence of the father, the son 
Abdul-Aziz chastised the insurgents of Seville, and reduced, from Malaga 
to Valencia, the seacoast of the Mediterranean. 


Theodemir and his subjects were treated with uncommon lenity ; but the 
rate of tribute appears to have fluctuated from a tenth to a fifth, according to 
the submission or obstinacy of the Christians. In this revolution, many 
partial calamities were inflicted by the carnal or religious passions of the 
enthusiasts ; some churches were profaned by the new worship ; some relics 
or images were confounded with idols ; the rebels were put to the sword ; 
and one town (an obscure place between Cordova and Seville) was razed to 
its foundations. Yet if we compare the invasion of Spain by the Goths, or its 
recovery by the kings of Castile and Aragon, we must applaud the 
moderation and discipline of the Arabian conquerors. 


The exploits of Musa were performed in the evening of life, though he 
affected to disguise his age by colouring with a red powder the whiteness of 
his beard. But in the love of action and glory, his breast was still tired with 
the ardour of youth ; and the possession of Spain was considered only as the 
first step to the monarchy of Europe. With a powerful armament by sea and 
land, he was preparing to repass the Pyrenees, to extinguish in Gaul and 
Italy the declining kingdoms of the Franks and Lombards, and to preach the 
unity of God on the altar of the Vatican. From thence subduing the 
Barbarians of Germany, he proposed to follow the course of the Danube 
from its source to the Euxine Sea, to overthrow the Greek or Roman Empire 
of Constantinople, and, returning from Europe to Asia, to unite his new 
acquisitions with Antioch and the provinces of Syria. But his vast 
enterprise, perhaps of easy execution, must have seemed extravagant to 
vulgar minds ; and the visionary conqueror was soon reminded of his 
dependence and servitude. 


The friends of Tarik had effectually stated his services and wrongs ; at the 
court of Damascus, the proceedings of Musa were blamed, his intentions 
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were suspected, and his delay in complying with the first invitation was 
chastised by a harsher and more peremptory summons. An intrepid 
messenger of the caliph entered his camp at Lugo in Galicia, and in the 
presence of the Saracens and Christians arrested the bridle of his horse. His 
own loyalty, or that of his troops, inculcated the duty of obedience ; and his 
disgrace was alleviated by the recall of his rival, and the permission of 
investing with his two governments his two sons, Abdallah and Abdul- 
Aziz. His long triumph, from Ceuta to Damascus, displayed the spoils of 
Africa and the treasures of Spain ; four hundred Gothic nobles, with gold 
coronets and girdles, were distinguished in his train ; and the number of 
male and female captives, selected for their birth or beauty, was computed 
at eighteen, or even at thirty, thousand persons. 


Ten 3Tears after the conquest, a map of the province was presented to the 
caliph OOO the seas, the rivers, and the harbours, the inhabitants and 
cities, the climate, the soil, and the mineral productions of the earth. In the 
space of two centuries the gifts of nature were improved by the agriculture, 
the manufactures, and the commerce of an industrious people ; and the 
effects of their diligence have been magnified by the idleness of their fancy. 
The first of the Omayyads who reigned in Spain solicited the support of the 
Christians ; and, in his edict of peace and protection, he contents himself 
with a modest imposition of ten thousand ounces of gold, ten thousand 
pounds of silver, ten thousand horses, as many mules, one thousand 
cuirasses, with an equal number of helmets and lances. The most powerful 
of his successors derived from the same kingdom the annual tribute of 
twelve millions and forty-five thousand dinars or pieces of gold, about six 
millions of sterling money ; a sum which, in the tenth century, most 
probably surpassed the united revenues of the Christian monarchs. His royal 
seat of Cordova contained six hundred mosques, nine hundred baths, and 
two hundred thousand houses ; he gave laws to eighty cities of the first, to 
three hundred of the second and third order : and the fertile banks of the 
Guadalquivir were adorned with twelve thousand villages and hamlets. The 
Arabs might exaggerate the truth, but they created and they describe the 
most prosperous era of the riches, the cultivation, and the populousness of 
Spain.6 


Musa did not reach Syria until the close of the year 714. Walid Abul-Abbas 
was on the bed of death ; and Suleiman, the brother and heir of the caliph, 
wrote to the emir, commanding him not to approach the expiring sovereign, 
but to delay his entrance into Damascus until the opening of a new reign. 
Suleiman doubtless wished that the pomp of the spectacle should grace his 
own accession, and that the treasures now brought should not run the risk of 
dispersion by his brother. But Musa imprudently disregarded the command ; 
perhaps he dreaded the fate which would await him for his delay should 
Walid recover ; and he proceeded to the palace. That prince, however, in a 
few days bade adieu to empire and to life, and Musa remained exposed to 
the vengeance of Suleiman. He was cast into prison; was beaten with rods, 
while made to stand a whole day before the gate of the palace ; and lastly 
was fined in so heavy a sum, that, unless his wealth were exhaustless, he 
must have been impoverished. 


While Musa was thus deservedly punished for his rapacity and injustice, his 
son Abdul-Aziz was actively employed in finishing the subjugation of the 
peninsula. But one step, which he doubtless expected would strengthen his 
influence with both Arabs and natives, was the occasion of his downfall. 
Smitten with the charms of Egilona, the widow of Roderic, he made her 
first his concubine, next his wife ; and it is probable that through the coun- 
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sels of that ambitious and unprincipled woman, he aimed at an independent 
sovereignty. Besides, Suleiman might well apprehend the open rebellion of 
the son, on learning the story of the father’s harsh fate. To prevent the 
consequences which he dreaded might arise from the indignation of this 
powerful family, he despatched secret orders for the deposition and death of 
the three brothers. And Abdul-Aziz, while assisting at morning prayers in 
the mosque of Seville, fell beneath the poniards of the assassins. After this 
bloody execution, so characteristic of Mussulman government, Habib ben 
Obaid departed with the head of the emir to the court of Damascus. It was 
shown to Musa by the caliph, who at the same time asked him with a bitter 


smile, if he recognised it. The old man, who recognised it too well, turned 
away his shuddering looks, and fearlessly exclaimed, ” Cursed be he who 
has destroyed a better man than himself ! ” He then left the palace and 
betook himself to the deserts of Arabia, where the grief of having thus lost 
his children soon brought him broken-hearted to the grave. 


Severe as were the afflictions of Musa, and execrable as was the manner in 
wdiich those afflictions were brought upon him, it is impossible to feel 
much pity for his fate. Of envy, rapacity, and injustice, he has been proved 
abundantly guilty ; and though little is said of his cruelty by Arabic writers 
who lived long after his time, it is no less indisputable from the testimony 
of contemporary Christian historians. The horrors which he perpetrated in 
his career of conquest, or rather of extermination, have been compared to 
those of Troy and of Jerusalem, and to the worst atrocities of the 
persecuting heathen emperors. There may be exaggeration in the 
declamatory statements of those historians, but the very exaggeration must 
be admitted to prove the melancholy fact. The execution of Abdul-Aziz 
produced a great consternation in the minds of the natives. 


The Arab sheikhs assembled to invest one of their body with the high 
dignity. The virtues and wisdom of Ayub ben Habib, the nephew of Musa, 
commanded their unanimous suffrages. But Omar II, the successor of 
Suleiman, disdaining to recognise a governor not appointed by the 
sovereign authority of the caliph, deposed Ayub and nominated Al-Haur 
ben Abd ar-Rahman to the viceregal dignity. Not even the rich booty which 
he collected during an irruption into Gothic Gaul, could, it is said, satisfy 
his rapacity; and he extorted heavy sums from the people. But what added 
most to the discontent of the Arabs was the defeat of his general Al-Kama, 
who had ventured to penetrate into the mountain fastnesses of the Asturias, 
to crush the infant power of Pelayo. [See the later volume on Spain. ] 


Yazid, the successor of Omar, replaced Al-Haur by As-Sama ben Malik [or 
Assan], 721 a.d. At the head of a considerable force, he passed the 
Pyrenees, took Carcassonne, reduced Narbonne, and laid siege to Toulouse, 
which made a noble resistance until Eudes, duke of Aquitaine, hastened to 
its relief. A bloody battle was fought under the walls of that city, fatal to the 
hopes of the Moslems. Their emir, their sheikhs, and many thousands of 


their number, were left on the field; perhaps few would have escaped, but 
for the courageous address of Abd ar-Rahman, the lieutenant of the 
deceased chief, who rallied the remains of the troops, and safely effected a 
retreat to Narbonne. 


The grateful remnant immediately invested Abd ar-Rahman ben Abdallah 
with the government of Spain ; and the election was confirmed by the emir 
of Africa. But Ambasa succeeded, by criminal intrigues, in procuring the 
deposition of this favourite chief and his own nomination. Carcassonne and 
Nimes vainly attempted to resist him. In the midst of his success, however, 
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death surprised him ; and, at his own request, Odsra ben Abdallah was 
permitted to succeed him, but was speedily replaced by Yahya ben Salma. 
So loud, however, were the complaints that the African emir was obliged to 
depose him, and to nominate in his room Othman ben Abi Neza, better 
known to the readers both of history and romance as Manuza. But in a very 
few months this emir was replaced by another; and the latter was as 
summarily removed to make way for the Syrian Al-Haitam ben Obaid. At 
the end of two months, Abd ar-Rahman, the predecessor of Ambasa, was 
again invested with the viceregal dignity €€€ an appointment which 
gave the highest satisfaction to the country. 


THE INVASION OF FRANCE 


This celebrated emir commenced his second administration by distributing 
justice so impartially, that the professors of neither faith could find reason 
to complain. But these cares could not long divert him from the great design 
he had formed @€@ that of invading the whole of Gaul. Though the 
Arabic historians conceal the extent of the preparations, for the natural 
purpose of palliating the disgrace of failure, there can be no doubt that those 


preparations were on an immense scale ; that the true believers flocked to 
the white standard 1 from the farthest parts of the caliph’s dominions ; and 
that the whole Mohammedan world contemplated the expedition with 
intense anxiety. 


Just before the Mussulman army commenced its march, Othman, who still 
continued at his station in Gothic Gaul, very near to the Pyrenees, received 
orders to lay waste the province of Aquitaine. But Othman, or Manuza, was 
in no disposition to execute the order ; he had seen with envy Abd ar- 
Rahman preferred to himself ; and his marriage with one of the daughters of 
Eudes, duke of Aquitaine, whom he passionately loved, rendered him more 
eager to cultivate the friendship than to incur the hostility of the Franks. In 
this perplexity, Othman acquainted Eudes with the meditated assault, and 
thereby enabled that chief to meet it. Abd ar-Rahman instantly despatched a 
select body of troops under one of his confidential generals, to watch the 
movements, and, if necessary, to punish the treason, of Othman, who, with 
his beautiful princess, sought for safety in flight. He was overtaken in the 
Pyrenees, while resting during the heat of the day beside a fountain. His 
head was sent to the emir, and his bride to end her days in the harem of 
Damascus. 


Abd ar-Rahman now commenced his momentous march, in the hope of 
carrying the banner of the prophet to the very shores of the Baltic. His 
progress spread dismay throughout Europe ; and well it might, for so 
formidable and destructive an armament Europe had not seen since the days 
of Attila. Conflagrations, ruins, the shrieks of violated chastity, and the 
groans of the dying, rendered this memorable invasion more like the work 
of a demon than of a man. The flourishing towns of southern and central 
France, from Gascony to Burgundy, and from the Garonne to the Loire, 
were soon transformed into smoking heaps. In vain did Eudes strive to 
arrest the overpowering torrent, by disputing the passage of the Dordogne ; 
his army was swept before it, and he himself was compelled to become a 
suppliant to his enemy the mayor of the Franks. That celebrated hero, 
Charles Martel, 


1 The white was the colour of the house of Omayyah. Green was afterwards 
assumed by the Fatimites, and black by the Abbasids. 
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whose actions, administration, and numerous victories commanded the just 
admiration of the times, was no less anxious to become the saviour of 
Christendom ; but he knew too well the magnitude of the danger to meet it 
by premature efforts ; and he silently collected in Belgium and in Germany 
the elements of resistance to the dreaded inundation. When his measures 
were taken, he boldly advanced at the head of his combined Franks, 
Belgians, Germans, etc., towards the enemy, who had just reduced Tours, 
and who was soon drawn up to receive him in the extended plain between 
that city and Poitiers. After six days’ skirmishing, both advanced to the 
shock. The contest was long and bloody ; the utmost valour was displayed 
by the two armies, and the utmost ability by the two captains ; but in the 
end, the impenetrable ranks, robust frames, and iron hands of the Germans 
turned the fortune of the day. When darkness arrived, an immense number 
of Saracen bodies, among which was that of Abd ar-Rahman himself, 
covered the plain. Still the misbelievers were formidable alike from their 
numbers and from their possible despair ; and the victors remained in their 
tents, under arms, during the night. At break of day they prepared to renew 
the struggle ; the white tents of the Arabs, extending as far as the eye could 
reach, appeared before them, but not a living creature came out to meet 
them. It was at length discovered that the enemy had abandoned their camp, 
their own wealth, and the immense plunder they had amassed; and had 
silently, though precipitately, withdrawn from the field. Christendom was 
saved ; pope and monk, prince and peasant, in an ecstasy of grateful 
devotion, hastened to the churches, to thank heaven for a victory which, 
however dearly it had been purchased by the true servants of God, had 
inflicted so signal a blow on the misbelievers, that their return was no 
longer dreaded. 


This far-famed victory, which was obtained in the year 732, spread 
consternation throughout the whole Mohammedan world. Fortunately for 
Christendom, the domestic quarrels of the Mussulmans themselves, the 
fierce struggles of their chiefs for the seat of the prophet, prevented them 


from universally arming to vindicate their faith and their martial reputation. 
Abdul-Malik ben Khotan was nominated by the African emir to succeed 
Abd ar-Rahman and to revenge the late disasters. The emir passed the 
Pyrenees; but a complete panic seemed to have seized on his followers, who 
soon retreated, but were pursued and destroyed. He was superseded by 
Okba ben al-Hajjaj. Feeling his mind and body alike exhausted by his 
harassing duties, he applied to the caliph for the restoration of Abdul-Malik. 


The restored emir had little reason to congratulate himself on his good 
fortune. The restless barbarians of Mauretania again revolted, and defeated 
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and slew their governor who hastened to subdue them. The Syrians, under 
Thalaba ben Salama, and the Egyptians under Balej ben Besher, were 
expelled from the country, and induced to seek refuge in Spain. Their 
arrival boded no good to the tranquillity of the peninsula. Abdul-Malik tried 
negotiation in vain ; the Africans invested him in his last hold, and the 
inhabitants hoping to obtain favour by his destruction, tied him to a post on 
the bridge of Cordova, and opened their gates to Balej. The unfortunate 
emir was speedily beheaded, and the inhuman victor tumultuously 
proclaimed the governor of the faithful. 


Balej did not long enjoy his usurped honours. Offended at the preference 
thus shown to another, Thalaba unexpectedly became the advocate of 
subordination. At the same time the son of Okba rallied the dispersed troops 
of the murdered Abdul-Malik, and marched against the usurper. Balej fell, 
pierced by the scimitar of Abd ar-Rahman ; the tyrant’s forces fled, and the 
victor was hailed by the honourable surname of Al-Mansur. Thalaba from 
his viceregal throne was removed to a dungeon in the fortress of Tangier. 


Husam was not destined to be more fortunate than his predecessors. He was 
deposed by Thueba. 


During scenes of anarchy and of blood, there was a third party, which took 
no part in them, and which groaned over the disasters of this fertile land. It 
was agreed that the only means of ending the existing anarchy was to 
appoint an emir with sovereign power over the whole peninsula. After some 
deliberation the choice unanimously fell on Yusuf al-Fehri, of the tribe of 
Koreish, which was also that of the prophet. Yusuf was now compelled to 
enter on a ruinous civil war ; and ruinous it was beyond example in this ill- 
fated country. To describe the horrors which ensued is impossible ; it 
seemed as if one half of Spain had risen for no other purpose than that of 
exterminating the other half, and of transforming the whole country into a 
desert. Many cities, to say nothing of inferior towns and villages, 
disappeared forever from the face of the peninsula ; leaving, however, 
melancholy mementos of their past existence in the ruins which remained. 


Above forty years had now elapsed since the first descent of the 
Mohammedans ; and in the whole of that period there had been but few 
intervals of tranquillity, or even of individual security. So mutable had been 
the government, that twenty different emirs had been called, or had raised 
themselves, to direct it. About eighty chiefs secretly assembled at Cordova ; 
when, laying aside all private ambition, they consulted as to the means of 
ending the civil war. They were addressed by Hayut of Emessa, who 
reminded them of the recent usurpation of the Abbasids ; of the consequent 
massacre of the Omayyads ; and, what was still more melancholy, of the 
fatal divisions among the partisans of those families throughout the 
Mohammedan world, and of the anarchy which was the inevitable result of 
those divisions. These-chiefs agreed to establish a separate, independent 
monarchy, but the main difficulty still remained. What individual could be 
found in whose claims a whole nation could be likely to acquiesce, and who 
possessed the requisites towards that nation’s prosperity? It was removed by 
Wahib ben Zair, whose interesting relation is thus abridged : 


After the tragic massacre of the Omayyads, two sons of Merwan, the last 
caliph of that house, who had been so fortunate as to escape the destruction 
of their brethren, were foolish enough to reside at the court of Abul-Abbas, 


on his solemnly promising to spare their lives. Yielding at length to the 
repeated insinuations of a base spy, Abul-Abbas ordered their execution. 
Soliman, the eldest, was immediately taken and slain ; but the other, Abd 
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ar-Rahman, who was fortunately absent from Damascus, was seasonably 
informed of this second tragedy. Hastily furnishing himself with horses” 
and money, he commenced his flight from Syria. He chose the most 
unfrequented paths, and safely arrived among the Bedouin Arabs. From 
Arabia he passed through Egypt into Africa, where new dangers awaited 
him. After some days of a fatiguing journey through boundless plains of 
sand, he reached Tahart in Mauretania, by the inhabitants of which he was 
received with joy. ” Abd ar-Rahman,” concluded Wahib, ” still remains 
there ; let him be our sovereign ! “ 


The proposal of the sheikh was received with unanimous applause. 
Accompanied by Teman ben Al-Kama, he was instantly deputed by the 
assembly to pass over into Mauretania, and offer the crown to the princely 
descendant of Moawiyah. The prince immediately accepted the proposal. 
The youth of the whole tribe were eager to accompany him, but he selected 
750 well-armed horsemen for this arduous expedition. Abd ar-Rahman 
landed on the coast of Andalusia in the early part of the year 755. The 
inhabitants of that province, sheikhs and people, received him with open 
arms, and made the air ring with their acclamations. His appearance, his 
Station, his majestic mien, his open countenance, won upon the multitude 
even more perhaps than the prospect of the blessings which he was believed 
to have in store for them. His march to Seville was one continued triumph; 
twenty thousand voices cheered his progress ; twenty thousand scimitars, 
wielded by vigorous hands, were at his disposal. The surrounding towns 
immediately sent deputies with their submission and the offer of their 
services. After a series of unsuccessful manoeuvres, Yusuf fell in a battle 
near Lorca, and his head was sent by the victorious general to the king. 
According to the barbarous custom of the times, it was suspended from an 


iron hook over one of the public gates of Cordova. The very same year 
Narbonne fell into the power of the Christians, after a siege of six years. 
Gothic Gaul was now lost to the Moslems. 


The peace which the monarch enjoyed was destined to prove of short 
duration. While he continued at Seville, indulging alike in poetry and 
friendship, he received intelligence of an insurrection at Toledo, by Hisham 
ben Adri al-Fehri, a relative of Yusuf. Hisham with some other generals fell 
into the hands of Bedra, who, in the fear of their being saved by the 
clemency of Abd ar-Rahman, immediately struck off their heads. But he 
was now menaced by an enemy more powerful than any which had yet 
assailed him ; and one of the last perhaps he would ever have dreamed of 
opposing. This was no other than Charlemagne, who poured his legions 
over the Pyrenees into the valleys of Catalonia. He himself headed the 
division which passed into Navarre through Gascony, and his first conquest 
was the Christian city of Pamplona. The walls he levelled with the ground; 
and thence proceeded to Saragossa. That city quickly owned his supremacy; 
and so also, we are told, did Gerona, Huesca, and Barcelona, the 
government of which he confided to the sheikhs who had invited him into 
the peninsula, and had aided him with their influence. The whole country, 
from the Ebro to the Pyrenees, in like manner owned his authority. How Ear 
he might have carried his arms, had not the revolt of the Saxons summoned 
him to a more urgent scene, it would be useless to conjecture. 


While in the defiles of the Pyrenees, between Roncesvalles and Valcarlos, 
his rear was furiously assailed by some thousands of Navarrese in ambush, 
who were justly indignant at the wanton destruction of their capital. Thai 
the injury inflicted on the emperor was serious, is apparent from the words 
of his own secretary, who tells us that the whole rearguard was cut to 
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pieces, including many of his generals and chief nobles ; and that not only 
the riches amassed in the expedition, but the whole baggage of the army, 


fell into the hands of the victors. Scarcely had Charlemagne passed the 
Pyrenees, when Abd ar-Rahman recovered Saragossa and the other places, 
of which that monarch had received the submission, and which he had, 
probably, been sanguine enough to hope would continue to acknowledge his 
supremacy. But if Abd ar-Rahman was thus freed from so formidable an 
invader, he was still subject to the curse of domestic sedition. 


During his long reign, Abd ar-Rahman had several transactions with the 
Christians of the Asturias. Under the viceroys his predecessors, the 
Mussulman arms had failed against both Pelayo and Alfonso I ; but he was 
more successful. By Froila or Fruela I, indeed, one if not two of his generals 
were successively and signally defeated (760 and 761) ; but from the tenor 
of a treaty between the two kings, a treaty on which the early Christian 
writers preserve a deep silence, we may infer either that the Asturian ruler 
had sustained some reverse, or that he turned aside the storm of threatening 
vengeance by concessions. 


Abd ar-Rahman died in 787. The chief features of his character were 
honour, generosity, and intrepidity, with a deeply rooted regard for the 
interests of justice and religion. His views, for a Mussulman, were 
enlightened, and his sentiments liberal. Misfortune had been his 
schoolmaster, and he profited by its lessons. He was an encourager of 
literature, as appears from the number of schools he founded and endowed ; 
of poetry in particular he must have been fond, or he would not have 
cultivated it himself. In short, his highest praise is to be found in the fact 
that Mohammedan Spain wanted a hero and legislator to lay the first stone 
of her prosperity, and that she found both in him. 


Hisham ben Abd ar-Rahman, surnamed Alhadi Radhi, the Just and the 
Good, was immediately proclaimed at Merida, whither he had accompanied 
his dying father; and his elevation was hailed by the acclamations of all 
Spain. The success with which Hisham crushed formidable insurrections of 
his two brothers roused within him the latent sparks of ambition. He now 
aspired to conquests not only in the Asturias, but in Gothic Gaul. He 
proclaimed the al-jihed, or holy war, which every Mussulman was bound to 
aid, if young, by personal service, if rich and advanced in years, by the 
contribution of horses, arms, or money. Two formidable armies were 


immediately put in motion ; one thirty-nine thousand strong, which was 
headed by the hagib or prime minister, marched into the Asturias ; the other, 
which was still more numerous, advanced towards the Pyrenees. The hajib 
laid waste all Galicia as far as Lugo, and obtained immense plunder ; but 
Alfonso, surnamed the Chaste, had the glory of freeing the infant kingdom 
from the invaders. A second expedition, under the hajib’s son, was still 
more unfortunate. From this time may be dated the real independence of the 
Christians. 


The success of the other army was not very signal; it made no conquests, 
but shortly returned across the Pyrenees laden with immense plunder. In the 
seventh year of his reign Hisham caused his son Al-Hakem to be recognised 
as his successor, and died a few months afterwards, in 796, universally 
lamented by his subjects. The reign of Al-Hakem was one of extreme 
agitation. Barcelona, and many other fortresses of Catalonia, acknowledged 
the supremacy of Charlemagne. 


Whilst these transactions were passing in Catalonia, Alfonso the Chaste was 
naturally eager to profit by the division in his favour. To punish his 
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revolt in 801, Al-Hakem ravaged his eastern territories. But on the return of 
the Mohammedan king, who left Yusuf ben Amru to prosecute the war, the 
Asturian entirely routed the forces of that general, whom he took prisoner, 
and for whose ransom he exacted a heavy sum. This very fact proves that 
the two kings were now placed on an equal footing €@ that the ties of 
vassalage had been burst asunder by the Christian hero. In 808, Alfonso 
crossed the Duero, invaded Lusitania, and took Lisbon. Al-Hakem hastened 
to the theatre of war, and obtained some successes. Abd ar-Rahman, Al- 
Hakem’s son, defeated Alfonso on the banks of the Duero, took Zamora, 
and compelled that king to sue for peace. However, hostilities soon 
recommenced, but with little advantage to either party. 


Internally the reign of Al-Hakem was no less troubled. Scarcely was the 
rebellion of his uncles repressed, when the tyranny of Yusuf ben Amru 
occasioned great disorders in Toledo. In 805, the inhabitants openly rose 
against the governor, whom they confined in prison. Al-Hakem invited the 
principal inhabitants @€@ chiefly Mohammedans @€@ to wait on the 
heir of the monarchy ; but as they entered the palace, they were seized by 
his soldiers, were carried into a subterraneous apartment, and massacred. 
[More than seven hundred are said to have perished on this “day of the 
fosse ” (807).] About the same time a conspiracy was formed in Cordova 
itself, the object of which was to assassinate Al-Hakem, and to raise a 
grandson of the first Abd ar-Rahman to the vacant throne. The fatal secret 
was revealed to the monarch’s ear. The very day on which this tragedy was 
to be perpetrated, three hundred gory heads were exhibited in the most 
public part of Cordova. Had his own been there, instead of them, no public 
sorrow would have been manifested. 


This incident was not likely to assuage his appetite for blood @@@ an 
appetite which is believed to have been innate in his temperament, though 
education and circumstances had hitherto suspended its cravings. 
Commensurate with its increasing intensity was his passion for luxury. He 
no longer delighted in reaping “the iron harvests of the field.” Shut up in his 
palace with his female slaves, amidst the sweetest sounds of vocal and 
instrumental music, or witnessing the lascivious dance, he passed the whole 
of his time. If, however, his person was thus hidden from the eyes of his 
people, his existence was but too evident from the execution of his 
sanguinary mandates. That he might enjoy the pleasures without the cares 
of royalty, in the year 815 he caused his son Abd ar-Rahman to receive the 
homage of his chiefs as the wali alhadi, or successor to the throne, and on 
the shoulders of that prince he thenceforth laid the whole weight of 
government. But tyrants often tremble, as well as their oppressed subjects. 
To escape assassination, or the consequences of an open insurrection, he 
filled or surrounded his palace with a chosen guard of five thousand men, 
whose fidelity he secured by permanent liberal pay. To meet this 
extraordinary increase of expenditure, he laid an entrance duty on the 
merchandise which arrived in the capital. This measure excited indignation, 
not so much because it was oppressive as because it was novel ; murmurs 
arose on every side and even an open insurrection appeared certain. To 


crush it by terror, he ordered ten men who had refused to pay the duty to be 
publicly executed. 


A trivial accident, however, acting like a spark on the present inflam-mable 
spirit of the people, produced a general explosion ; the guards of the ten 
prisoners were massacred; a few who wisely fled were pursued to the very 
gates of the palace, the multitude uttering terrific menaces against the 
author and advisers of so odious a novelty. The desire of vengeance roused 
the king 


dova forever. 
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from his unworthy lethargy. Seizing his arms, and followed by the cavalry 
of his guard, he charged the mob, which, as mobs always will do, 
endeavoured to escape when real danger approached. In a few minutes the 
streets of Cordova were strewn with dead bodies; such as could reach their 
habitations were safe ; about three hundred were overtaken on the banks of 
the river, and were instantly impaled. But the effects did not end here; the 
numerous streets outside the walls of the city were levelled with the ground, 
and the surviving inhabitants were pardoned only on the condition of 
leaving Cor-With loud lamentations, the unhappy exiles departed from the 
scene of their former happiness ; a considerable number settled in Toledo ; 
eight thousand accepted the asylum offered them by Edris ben Edris in his 
new city of Fez, and the quarter where they settled is at this day called the 
Andalusian quarter. The fate of the far greater portion was more singular ; 
fifteen thousand proceeded to Egypt, seized on Alexandria, and there 
maintained themselves in spite of all opposition, until the wali, by the 
caliph’s permission, purchased their departure by a large sum of money, and 
by allowing them to reside on one of the isles of Greece. They chose Crete, 
and founded an independent government [which lasted till 961 when the 


Greeks recaptured it]. From this moment Al-Hakem, who acquired the 
surname of the Cruel, was torn by incessant remorse. In 821 he breathed his 
last. 


Abd ar-Rahman II had long made himself beloved, both in a private 
capacity and as the deputy of his father ; happiness was as much hoped 
from his reign, and as much was it alloyed by many misfortunes. The first 
was the hostile arrival of his great uncle, Abdallah, son of Abd ar-Rah- man 
I, who, though on the verge of the tomb, resolved to strike another blow for 
empire. He was speedily defeated. A salutary law was now passed, defining 
the right of succession to be inherent in the children of the natural monarch, 
according to their primogeniture ; and, where the direct heirs subsisted, 
excluding the other branches of the family. 


In his transactions with the Christians of the Asturias and Catalonia, Abd 
ar-Rahman was more fortunate than his two predecessors. He did not allow 
either Alfonso or Ramiro to gain much advantage over him. Three armies of 
Franks successively appeared in Spain, but effected nothing; while a 
Mohammedan fleet burned the suburbs of Marseilles. Nor was the kingdom 
of Abd ar-Rahman free from internal troubles. Merida twice revolted; 
Toledo followed the example, and sustained a blockade of nine years 
against the royal forces. 


Scarcely were these domestic wounds closed, when a new and unexpected 
enemy appeared on the coast of Lusitania. The Scandinavian vikings, in 


A Saracen Chief 
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fifty-four vessels, had spread terror along the maritime districts of France 
and the peninsula. These savage northmen landed wherever there was a 


prospect of booty ; plundered towns and churches ; consumed with fire 
everything which they could not remove ; and put to the sword all, of every 
age and of either sex, who had the misfortune to fall in their way. In short, 
from the terrific descriptions given of them both in the Icelandic sagas and 
the Christian writers of the south, we should suppose them to have been 
demons rather than men. Thirteen days they assailed Lisbon, and that place 
would have fallen but for the seasonable march of the neighbouring walis to 
relieve it. The pirates re-embarked with their booty ; landed on the coasts of 
Lusitania and Algarve, which they ravaged ; and ultimately destroyed a 
great part of Seville. Such was their reputation for valour, that their retreat 
was seldom molested. To rebuild the ruined walls was the immediate work 
of the king, and to be prepared for resistance, in the event of future piratical 
descents, he established a line of forts from the principal seaports to his 
capital, with facilities for communicating rapidly with one another. To add 
to these internal calamities, a drought of two years withered the productions 
of the earth ; or if anything was spared by the heat, it was devoured by 
clouds of locusts. 


These sufferings of his people must sensibly have afflicted the heart of Abd 
ar-Rahman ; and he endeavoured to relieve them by importing corn from 
Africa, and by furnishing the unemployed with occupation. The works 
which lie constructed in that city were of equal magnificence and utility. 
Mosques were erected ; the streets paved ; marble baths made for the 
convenience of the men; and, the most important of all his enterprises, 
water in abundance was brought from the mountains to the city by means of 
leaden pipes. Abd ar-Rahman was a man of letters as well as a man of 
science. In 850 he caused his son Muhammed to be acknowledged wali 
alhadi. In 852 he died, universally lamented by his people. 


The reign of Muhammed I contains little to strike the attention. He was 
always at war, either with the Asturians or his own subjects. Ramiro, 
Ordono, and Alfonso III successively defeated his best troops, and 
gradually enlarged their dominions. He was ultimately more successful in 
his contests with his subjects than with his natural enemies. Of the 
difficulty, however, with which this success was obtained, Musa ben Zeyad, 
the wali of Saragossa, and Omar, a bandit chief, afford us abundant proof. 
Omar escaped into the Pyrenees, and offered his services to the Navarrese ; 


gained them many fortresses, and received from them the title of king. He 
conquered the whole country as far as the Ebro. The king in person, with 
his son Al-Mundhir, and his best officers, hastened to the field. Omar was 
defeated and slain. But the rebels were not yet annihilated. Kalib ben Omar, 
who with the title inherited the warlike spirit of his father, was destined to 
greater things, and laid waste or rendered tributary the country on the banks 
of the Ebro. Al-Mundhir advanced to measure arms with the son of his old 
enemy ; but a whole year elapsed before he could gain any advantage over 
Kalib. If to these agitating scenes we add a drought of a year’s duration, the 
third which had visited Spain within the short period of twenty years ; an 
earthquake which swallowed several towns, and another invasion of the 
Normans, some idea may be formed of the disasters of this reign. 


The death of Muhammed was sudden. No sooner did Kalib ben Omar hear 
of Muhammed’s death than he descended from his mountains, was joined 
by thousands of partisans, and was successful beyond his most sanguine 
hopes. Huesca, Saragossa, and Toledo opened their gates to him. 
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The whole kingdom was in consternation or in joy, according to the loyalty 
or disaffection of the people. It is certain that the new king, Al-Mundhir, 
had not many friends, and those few he soon lost. In the second year of his 
reign he fell in battle with the formidable Kalib. 


&The reign of Abdallah, the brother and successor of Al-Mundhir, was 
destined to be as troubled as any of his predecessors. One of the first revolts 
was headed by his eldest son Muhammed. He was joined by his brother Al- 
Kasim ; but he was defeated by his younger brother Abd ar-Rahman, was 
severely wounded in battle, and was consigned to a dungeon by the victor, 
until the king’s pleasure could be known. There he died, whether in 
consequence of his wounds, or by violence, is uncertain. But the greatest 
affliction of the king was the continued triumph of the rebel Kalib. 


On the death of Abdallah, the throne of Mohammedan Spain was filled by 
Abd ar-Rahman III, son of the rebel prince Muhammed, who had so 
mysteriously died in prison, and, therefore, grandson of Abdallah. Why the 
deceased king did not procure the elevation of his own son Abd ar-Rahman, 
surnamed Al-Mudafar, or the Victorious, surprised many, but grieved none. 
By universal acclamation the new king was hailed as Emir al-muminin, or 
prince of the believers, and An-Nasir lidini-1-lahi, defender of the faith of 
God. It is difficult to account for the yielding of this spiritual homage to the 
young prince ; but the fact is certain that he was the first of his family to 
assume the title and honours of caliph. 


After labouring with success to pacify the partisans of the Abbasids, who at 
first regarded his assumption of the spiritual character as little less than 
blasphemous, Abd ar-Rahman resolved to exterminate the audacious rebels 
who had so long distracted the kingdom. The son of Omar ben Hafs still 
reigned at Toledo over nearly one-half of Mohammedan Spain. To contend 
with this formidable adventurer, Abd ar-Rahman assembled a select 
military force of forty thousand men, and took the field. In the end victory 
declared for the king ; seven thousand of the rebel and three thousand of the 
royal forces were left on the field. The consequences of this success were 
important ; the whole of eastern Spain submitted to Abd ar-Rahman. Kalib 
himself long held out against the power of Abd ar-Rahman. 


The pacification of his kingdom allowed Abd ar-Rahman leisure to dream 
of ambition, which opportunity seasonably aided. He came into conflict 
with the ruler of Egypt, over Fez, which he finally cleared of the Egyptians. 
But the most memorable of the warlike exploits of this king were against 
the Christians of Leon and the Asturias. Soon after the accession of Abd ar- 
Rahman, Ordoho II invaded the Mohammedan possessions, and, if any faith 
is to be had in the chroniclers of his nation, he obtained many advantages 
@@@ advantages, however, of which not the slightest mention is made by 
the Mohammedan writers. In short, from the accession of Ordofio to some 
time after that of Ramiro II, not one of the successes derived by the 
Christians is acknowledged by the Moors. 


From the conflicting statements of the two hostile writers, it appears certain 
that in 934 Ramiro IT made an irruption into the states of Abd ar-Rahman, 


and ruined Madrid, and that the king of Cordova, in revenge, sent 
Almudafar to invade Galicia. That hero, say the historians of his nation, 
made terrible reprisals on the subjects of Ramiro, thousands of whom he 
brought away captive, with an immense booty, and defeated Ramiro himself 
on the banks of the Duero. The Christians, on the other hand, tell us that 
their hero triumphed over the misbelievers on the plains of Osma (which is 
on the banks of that river), of whom he slew a great number, and made 
many 
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thousands of captives. Abd ar-Rahman advanced to meet him with eighty 
thousand men. The combat [of Alhandega] which ensued was the most 
obstinate, and beyond comparison the most bloody, that had been fought 
between Christians and Moors since the days of Roderic. There can be no 
doubt that victory shone on the banners of the Christians, notwithstanding 
the assertion of the Mohammedan writers, who say that Ramiro was driven 
from the field. But that the success was so splendid as the Christians 
pretend, that eighty thousand of the Moors fell on this memorable day, is 
too monstrous to be believed. According to the Arabian writers, that 
number only @€@ yet it is surely large enough @€&@ left Zamora, 
twenty thousand out of the original one hundred thousand remaining to 
invest that fortress. And if their account is to be credited @@€ and the 
minute circumstances attending it give it all the air of truth @@@ Abd ar- 
Rahman took the fortress on his return to Cordova. 


During the rest of don Ramiro’s reign one battle only is said by the 
Christians to have been fought between the Moors and him, in which he 
was of course victorious. But if the Mohammedans are to be believed, that 
hero was defeated in 941 by Abdallah, wali of the frontier ; and again in 
949 by Abd ar-Rahman in person. 


In his internal administration Abd ar-Rahman was distinguished for great 
capacity of mind, for unbounded liberality, for unrivalled magnificence, and 


for inflexible justice. The foundation of the palace and town of Medina- 
Azhara, about two leagues from Cordova @€@ the former distinguished 
for all the splendour of art and wealth, the latter for a mosque which 
rivalled that of Cordova @@€ attested his taste and luxury. The roof of 
the palace is said to have been supported by above four thousand pillars of 
variegated marble, the floors and walls to have been of the same costly 
material, the chief apartments to have been adorned with exquisite fountains 
and baths; and the whole to have been surrounded by the most magnificent 
gardens, in the midst of which arose a pavilion resting on pillars of white 
marble ornamented with gold, and commanding an extensive prospect. In 
the centre of the pavilion, a fountain of quicksilver, we are told, constantly 
played, reflecting in a new and wondrous manner the rays of the sun. The 
whole description reminds us rather of the creations of genii than of the 
labours of man. Of the justice of this great king the Mohammedan world 
had a fearful example in the fate of his son Abdallah. Many years before his 
death he caused his second son, Al-Hakem, to be recognised as wali alhadi. 
The choice gave umbrage to Abdallah, who at length entered into a 
conspiracy, the object of which seems to have been the assassination or 
perpetual imprisonment of Al-Hakem. The secret was betrayed by one of 
the number ; Abdallah was suddenly arrested, confessed his meditated 
crime, and was suffocated, notwithstanding the entreaties of his intended 
victim Al-Hakem. ” Thy humane request,” replied the king, ” becomes thee 
well, and if I were a private individual it should be granted ; but as a king, I 
owe both to my people and my successors an example of justice ; I deeply 
lament the fate of my son ; I shall lament it through life ; but neither thy 
tears nor my grief shall save him ! ” The king seems ever afterwards to have 
blamed his excessive rigour. Though at the very summit of human 
prosperity, he was thenceforth unhappy. Accordingly, we need not be 
surprised to hear his own confession that during near fifty years of empire, 
his days of happiness amounted to no more than fourteen. 


The reign of Abd ar-Rahman III has been termed the most brilliant period in 
the history of the Spanish Arabs. d 
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Among the Omayyad princes of Spain Abd ar-Rahman III incontestably 
holds the first place. His achievements bordered on the fabulous. He had 
found the empire in a state of anarchy and civil war, divided amongst a 
crowd of chiefs of different race, exposed to constant raids from the 
Christians of the north, and on the verge of being absorbed either by Leon 
or by the Fatimites. In spite of innumerable obstacles he had saved 
Andalusia both from itself and from foreign rule. He had given to it internal 
order and prosperity and the consideration and respect of foreigners. He 
found the treasury in disorder ; he left it in the most flourishing condition. A 
third of the annual revenues, which amounted to 6,245,000 pieces of gold 
sufficed for the ordinary expenditure ; another third was kept as a reserve ; 
the rest was devoted to buildings. The condition of the country was equally 
prosperous. Agriculture, industry, commerce, the arts and sciences, 
flourished together. The foreigner was lost in wonder at the scientific 
system of irrigation, which gave fertility to lands that appeared most 
unpromising. He was struck by the perfect order which, thanks to a vigilant 
police, reigned in the most inaccessible districts. Commerce had developed 
to such an extent that, according to the report of the superintendent of the 
customs, the duties on imports and exports constituted the most 
considerable part of the revenue. A superb navy enabled Abd ar-Rahman to 
dispute with the Fatimites the empire of the Mediterranean, and secured 
him in the possession of Ceuta, the key of Mauretania. A numerous and 
well-disciplined army, perhaps the best in the world, gave him a 
preponderance over the Christian of the north. The most haughty sovereigns 
were eager for his alliance. Ambassadors were sent to him by the emperor 
of Constantinople and by the sovereigns of Germany, Italy, and France. e 


Leaving for a while the Spanish Arabs, now at the height of their power, we 
return to the Mohammedans in the East, a 


CHAPTER VII. THE ABBASIDS 


[750-1258 a.d.] 


The revolution which had raised the Abbasids to the caliphate may be 
regarded as an uprising of eastern against western Asia ; it was the 
populations of Khorasan and Irak who had brought it about, and it was they 
whom it chiefly benefited. Abul Abbas, who reigned but four years (750- 
754) transferred the royal residence from Syria to Babylonia and took up 
his abode at Anbar. His brother and successor Al-Mansur, desiring a more 
imposing dwelling-place, at first chose Cufa, but finding that popular 
feeling ran high there against his own family, and in favour of the Fatimites, 
he decided to build for himself a new city which should owe entire 
allegiance to him. 


FOUNDING OF BAGHDAD (762 A.D.) 


Thus he founded Baghdad (762), which was destined to eclipse all other 
cities of the Orient. A brick wall strengthened by about 160 towers 
defended it from attack, and immense sums were spent in its 

embellishment. The people of the East regarded with satisfaction this 
change of capital which brought the seat of government nearer to 
themselves ; but the inhabitants of Spain and Maghreb, already discontented 
with their isolated situation which made them in a way mere tributary 
provinces, were only awaiting a favourable opportunity to declare their 
independence. 


Upon learning of the downfall of the Omayyads and the ascension of the 
Abbasids, Spain immediately cut herself loose from the mother-country and 
proclaimed as caliph a member of the Omayyad family, who chanced to be 
in Maghreb. Africa, without going so far, appeared to approve the course of 
its governor, Abd ar-Rahman, who hesitated to recognise the sovereignty of 
Al-Mansur ; and the people, equally unwilling to acknowledge the caliphate 
of Cordova, gradually broke up into distinct groups each having its own 
chief, until the fragile ties which still bound them to the Abbasid dynasty 
were completely severed (755-756 A.D..). 
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The period of the first Abbasid caliphs was also that of the greatest 
splendour in the history of the oriental Arabs ; it marked the passing of the 
age of conquest and the dawning of the new glories of civilisation. Al-Man- 
sur, brother of Abul Abbas, whose reign was short, in reality opens the 
series of those remarkable caliphs whose names, still popular in Arabia, 
have been made equally so in other lands by The Thousand and One Nights. 
He had fought when young under the chiefs of his family and merited the 
name ” Victorious ” which had been bestowed upon him ; but his principal 
claim to glory lies in having created a system of government which attests 
the depth and soundness of his views. Throughout his vast empire the 
finance and military forces of the provinces were under the control of the 
different governors, who devoted the products of taxation to supplying the 
needs of their localities and sent to the caliphs only what was left over. Not 
daring to disturb a condition of things so favourable to the people, Al- 
Mansur instituted the method of frequently changing the representatives of 
the royal power in the provinces, and of debarring all members of 
distinguished families from taking part in the transaction of public affairs. 
His greatest error was an insufficient regard for the sanctity of his word, and 
a relentless abasement of any servant whose rising greatness seemed to 
involve a menace. Thus Abdallah, the overthrower of the Omayyads, Abu 
Muslim, and later the Barmecides, all fell victims to a policy as pitiless as it 
was suspicious. 


Al-Mansur devoted a portion of his life to amassing wealth which some 
historians estimate to have reached a sum equivalent to €€30,000,000, or 
$150,000,000, but this avidity did not prevent his displaying great liberality 
towards men of learning, and he himself gave the example of an 
enlightened interest in the arts and sciences. 


During his reign the people, accustomed to rendering him the profound 
respect he demanded, grew to look upon the caliph as the representative of 
God on earth, and his successors had no difficulty in enforcing obedience. 
Nay, they were rather concerned to avoid the despotism made easy by their 
unlimited authority. The first caliphs after Abul Abbas were just princes, 
who exerted their power for the general and intellectual welfare of the 


Arabs. Other cities arose beside Baghdad ; roads were laid, caravansaries, 
market-places, canals, and fountains were constructed, learned and 
charitable institutions were erected, and the study of letters, commerce, and 
all the arts of peace were directly fostered by the government. 


HAETJN AR-RASHID (786-809 A.D.) 


The magnificence of all previous reigns paled before that of Harun ar- 
Rashid,1 Harun the Just (786-809). This famous potentate, in whom the 
peculiar genius of the Arab race seems to have reached its highest 
development, merits particular mention among the vicegerents of 
Mohammed. Brave, generous, and magnanimous, he resisted all 
temptations to use despotically his supreme power over a people who never 
murmured at his will, and governed with a sole view to assuring the 
happiness of his subjects. He loved virtue, was always ready to recognise 
his own faults, and neglected no occasion of doing good. That he so far 
belied his character as to decree the murder of the Barmecides shows him to 
have been deceived by false statements concerning that family, which had 
furnished him with his ablest 
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statesmen, Fadl and the grand vizier Jafar. Of Persian origin, the 
Barmecides had figured prominently at court for nearly a century, and it 
was chiefly at the instigation of their later representatives that Harun ar- 
Rashid was so active in protecting commerce, industry, and the arts. 
Singularly enough Emin, Harun’s eldest son, possessed none of the virtues 
of his father; but his brother, Al-Mamun, showed profound wisdom in 
governing the affairs of Khorasan and by popular choice he was placed 
upon the throne in 813, Emin being made to resign his authority. 


AL-MAMUN AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


Al-Mamun surpassed all hopes that had been formed of him. Less brilliant 
than Harun, he was superior to him in the range of his knowledge and the 
practical force of his genius. The single political mistake with which he can 
be reproached was an act of gratitude and kindness. In recompense for 
services received, he gave to Tahir the hereditary governorship of Khorasan, 
and this was the first step towards the dismemberment of the eastern 
caliphate; not because the Tahirites were disposed to abuse their power, but 
because an unfortunate example had been set, which led the governors of 
provinces to seek gradually to cut themselves free from the control of their 
rightful sovereign. 


Holding education to be the highest blessing of the people, Al-Mamun 
opened schools in all parts of his realm, and insured the pursuit of letters by 
permanent endowments. He gathered about him learned men of all 
nationalities, and would admit no distinctions in religion. He even decreed 
that any ten heads of families, whether Christians, Jews, or magi, who 
assembled for the purpose, could constitute a church, and that all were 
eligible to appointment for public offices. But, liberal as he was, Al-Mamun 
was not always safe from hostile attack. The theologians of Baghdad had 
already been active in putting down zendism, a religion compounded of the 
beliefs of Islam and the magi ; and on Al-Mamun’s making use of some of 
the writings of this faith to render odious the memory of Abu Muslim, they 
brought violent accusations against him. To silence his adversaries Al- 
Mamun increased the penalties against separatism, but true to his principles 
of tolerance forbore to inflict them. 


Al-Mamun’s immediate successors, Mutasim and Wathik, were worthy of 
the throne. The first-named made the single mistake of forming his body- 
guard of young Turks, whose later successors were to renew the excesses 
committed by the prretorians in the time of the Roman emperors ; while the 
reign of Wathik was disturbed solely by doctrinal disputes. Great indeed 
must have been the diversity of opinion in religious matters, since there are 
to be counted no less than sixty-three principal sects among the Arabs. 
Wathik having brought the light of his reason to bear on the dogma of the 


eternity of the Koran, sustained with great heat by Akhmed ben Nasr, was at 
one time on the point of being dethroned and supplanted by his rude 
antagonist. Although treated with severity by prejudiced historians, Wathik 
was an excellent prince, who governed his realm with such wisdom and 
benevolence that it soon came to contain no beggars, and he died with the 
resignation of a firm, enlightened character. 


The reigns of the earlier Abbasids are marked by a complete absence of 
expeditions undertaken with a view to aggrandisement, the wars with 
neighbouring populations being carried on without any thought of invasion. 
The 
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Greeks offered the Arabs of the Orient more frequent pretexts for dispute 
than other nations, and the frontier line which separated thern became the 
scene of many sanguinary conflicts. The vanity of the degenerate Greeks 
who constituted the population there, was inordinately flattered by success 
even in border-warfare, and they continued their aggressions through the 
reigns of most of Abul Abbas’ successors. 


During the reign of Al-Mansur the Byzantine emperors had been afflicted 
by the loss of Melitene, an important city of Cappadocia, the devastation of 
Cilicia, and the defeat of an army on the shores of the Melas, in Pamphylia, 
and were destined to suffer further reverses at the hands of the caliph 
himself. Irritated by successive defeats, the Arabs got together all their 
forces and entered Asia Minor, where they vanquished all the troops that 
Irene, guardian of Constantine Copronymus, sent against them, and 


finally appeared before the walls of Constantinople. Preferring capitulation 
to the horrors of a siege, the empress surrendered the cities of Cilicia and 
agreed to pay an annual tribute of sixty thousand dinars. Harun ar-Rashid, 
whom Al-Mahdi had placed in command of this expedition, returned to 
Syria with considerable booty and with six thousand prisoners in his train. 


In 792 Irene believed herself strong enough to break the treaty, and 
preparations for hostilities were begun on both sides. Harun, now become 
caliph, had vessels equipped which ravaged the islands of the 
Mediterranean and destroyed the Greek fleet in the Gulf of Adalia, making 
Irene pay dearly for her attempt at rebellion. She again agreed to pay 
tribute, stipulating merely an exchange of captives ; which exchange took 
place on the bank of a little river in Cilicia, and was ever afterward a 
custom when a truce occurred between ‘!/ v @@ belligerents. Nicephorus, 
Irene’s successor, con- 


) J \\ fident in his courage, hesitated not to tempt fortune 
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He addressed a haughty letter to the caliph, which elicited this brief reply : ’ 
In the name of the all-merciful God, Harun ar-Rashid, commander of the 
faithful, to Nicephorus, dog of a Roman. I have received your letter, son of 
an infidel, and you shall not hear my reply, you shall see it.” Harun indeed 
wrote his reply in letters of fire all over the plains of Asia Minor. He was 
constantly victorious ; but, though the wars in which he was engaged 
proved that the Arabs had not yet lost their military skill, they showed that 
they had greatly deteriorated from the standard of the generals of Omar, 
who would not have paused till they reached Constantinople itself. 


In 829 the war was resumed under a singular pretext. Al-Mamun, who was 
a passionate lover of mathematics, learned that Leon, an adept in that 
science, resided at Constantinople, and made known his desire to consult 
him at Baghdad. The emperor refused to allow Leon to leave 
Constantinople, and Al-Mamun again took up arms, but did not push the 
war with great vigour. In 833, after Mutasim had come to the throne, the 
emperor, 
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encouraged by some slight Greek successes, in his turn took the offensive, 
and for a long time the issues were about even between the two rulers. At 
last after the taking of Zapetra, the caliph’s native town (836), by the 
emperor, Mutasim swore to be revenged ; and marching on Amorium took 
the city (840) and subjected it to the same treatment as had been inflicted on 
Zapetra. Wathik, Mntasim’s successor, was less bent on war ; but the 
Greeks continued hostilities until, under the emperor Basil, they regained 
all the domains in Cilicia that Harun had taken from them. 


In their western provinces the Abbasids displayed no great eagerness or 
concern; they scarcely sought to hold Spain under their sway, and left 
Africa almost entirely to itself, even serving by their own direct acts to 
elevate the family of the Aghlabites, and free it from all allegiance to 
themselves except the formal recognition of sovereignty. Ibrahim ben 
Aghlab thus assumed governorship over all Maghreb ; but his successors 
were not able to prevent a member of the Alid family from severing from 
the Baghdad caliphate the whole of western Mauretania. 


BAGHDAD UNDER THE CALIPHS 


The Abbasids hoped, perhaps, that the divisions which could not fail to 
arise in Spain would bring the peninsula again under their dominion ; and 
this anticipation will serve to explain their negotiations with the Frankish 
kings, the embassies and presents that passed back and forth between Harun 
ar-Rashid and Charlemagne. The Baghdad caliphate, meanwhile, did not 
once take up arms against that of Cordova, though Arabs from the peninsula 
had made incursions into their domains, and a fleet, manned by Andalusian 
pirates, had taken and burned Alexandria, putting the inhabitants to the 
sword. In thus abstaining from reprisals and warlike enterprises the 
Abbasids yielded to the spirit of the times. The Arabs of the East were 
beginning to appreciate the benefits of civilisation; and the Baghdad rulers 
responded to the wishes of their subjects by giving them an orderly system 
of administration, by establishing strict justice, by distributing far and wide 
the advantages of education, and by cementing the union between the 


different provinces of the empire by means of closer commercial and 
industrial relations. 


A chamber of finance and a state chancery had originally been instituted, 
and for a time these had been deemed sufficient ; but later the chamber of 
finance had been replaced by four diwans, one of which was charged 
specially with the payment of troops, another with the imposition of taxes, a 
third with the appointment of subordinate officials, and the fourth with the 
keeping of accounts. The Abbasids had added to this organisation the office 
of hajid, a sort of chamberlain whose mission was to introduce 
ambassadors, and that of a superior judge, who was to relieve them of the 
care of deciding important cases that were appealed from the judgment of 
the kadi. 


Upon their accession to power the Abbasids had resolved to give more 
unity and force to the administration ; and as the burden of affairs was 
really too heavy for one man to carry, they had attached to their persons a 
vizir (bearer of burdens) whose duty it was to perform all preliminary 
labours, and to fix the sum each province was to pay in taxes, so that the 
amount of the state revenues could be approximately estimated in advance. 
In imposing taxes the caliphs were guided by a verse in the Koran which 
ordained that every unbeliever residing in Moslem territory should be 
subject to dues ; the rate per capita for the entire population was graded 
accord- 
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ing to the fortune of the individual, the rich paying more than the poor. 
There were also certain ground-taxes and tithes, in the assessment of which 
great opportunities for extortion were open to provincial governors, and the 
need that the whole should be under the oversight of some vigilant head 
became plainly apparent. 


The flourishing state of finances under their rule enabled the Abbasids to 
undertake many and important works. Al-Mahdi built caravansaries and had 
cisterns dug along the weary road from Baghdad to Mecca, cut a new route 
from Mecca to Medina, and established posting stations between Hedjaz 
and Yemen that communication might be easy between the two important 
provinces. From a period as early as that of Moawiyah, a courier service 
had existed between the various Arab capitals. 


The Abbasids also permanently endowed a number of mosques and schools, 
which were thus enabled to subsist through all political revolutions. They 
collected the archives of the caliphate in Baghdad, and organised in that city 
an excellent police, which not only protected individuals but watched over 
property night and day. The merchants themselves were formed into 
syndicate bodies with the charge of guarding against commercial frauds, 
and a supervisor of market-places was appointed to verify the weights and 
measures used, and his soldiers dealt summary justice to all found guilty of 
trickery. In the desert districts, too, pillage and depredation had been again 
begun by the Bedouins, now that warlike expeditions had ceased, and 
miraje were appointed whose special office it was to protect pilgrims and 
caravans on their way to Mecca. 


In this manner the Abbasid caliphs strove to insure the prosperity of their 
realm, and under them the Arabs rose to a high degree of civilisation. With 
the same ardour that had characterised them in their military undertakings, 
they now endeavoured to outstrip the Greeks in commerce, industry, and the 
arts, excelling in those very branches of letters and sciences in which the 
inhabitants of Constantinople, even in that city’s decadence, believed 
themselves to be supreme. 


Agriculture was widely practised ; by a skilful system of cultivation the 
merit and reputation of the fruits and flowers of Persia were greatly 
enhanced, and the wines of Shiraz, Yed, and Ispahan became staples of 
commerce throughout Asia. Mines of iron, lead, and other minerals were 
carefully exploited, beautiful fabrics were manufactured in the cities of Irak 
and Syria, and remarkable progress was made in every branch of 
mechanical art. The sciences, letters, and decorative art were actively 
cultivated, as were architecture and music ; while, though a check was 


placed upon sculpture and painting in their highest form by the Koran, 
which forbade the reproduction of the human figure or that of the Godhead, 
a number of magnificent monuments were erected in the cities of 
Mesopotamia and Mawarannahar. The passion for letters displayed by 
Europeans during the Renaissance scarcely equalled that of the Arabs at this 
period. The best Greek writings brought from Constantinople were 
immediately translated, a school of interpreters was opened at Baghdad, and 
fifteen thousand dinars were devoted yearly to educational institutions. 
Libraries were founded, and enlarged from century to century by the ruling 
princes, and the Arab tongue became the universal language of Asia, 
gradually supplanting the more ancient idioms. There were hospitals, 
wherein physicians were obliged to submit to several examinations before 
being allowed to practise their profession, and laboratories for experiment 
with medicinal plants, of which several had been recently discovered. The 
Arabs were, in fact, the 
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creators of modern chemistry, and though they erred in leaning too much 
toward alchemy and astrology, their very errors indirectly contributed to the 
progress of the science. 


Great as was the contrast between the literary culture of the Arabs and the 
profound ignorance of Europe during the Middle Ages, the luxury and 
magnificence displayed by the Abbasid dynasty forms a no less curious 
spectacle. Sole depositaries of the natural wealth of many and vast 
provinces, and without a permanent army to support, they disposed freely of 
enormous revenues, which were expended in a truly fabulous manner. Gold 
and precious stones were fairly strewn through palaces, mosques, and 
gardens, and the gifts lavished on friends and favourites reached a 
stupendous amount. It is said that Al-Mahdi expended six millions of dinars 
during a single pilgrimage to Mecca, and that Zobaida, the wife of Harun, 
made use of no utensils save golden ones set with gems, and wore no stuffs 
save those woven with silver threads. In Al-Mamun’s palace were sixty 


thousand rugs and pieces of tapestry, many of which were embroidered in 
gold ; and on the occasion of the reception of a Greek ambassador, he 
caused to be erected in the audience chamber a tree of solid gold bearing 
pearls to represent fruit. Mutasim’s stables in Samara were said to contain 
accommodation for a hundred thousand horses ; and when he founded that 
city, he had the entire site artificially constructed without regard to the cost 
of so gigantic an undertaking. 


GRADUAL DECLINE OF ARABIAN DOMINION IN THE EAST 


Charlemagne, having heard much of the power of the Baghdad sovereigns, 
determined to enter into relations with them, and despatched one Jewish 
deputy and two Franks to Irak with presents for the commander of the 
faithful. Harun, who feared an alliance between the Frankish king and the 
Omayyads of Spain, responded with alacrity to this advance, and sent 
ambassadors with splendid presents to Charlemagne in return. Not only in 
Europe, but in China and among the Hindus and the Tatars, the Arab 
potentates were looked upon as the richest princes in the world, and 
exaggerated ideas prevailed as to their power. 


Indeed at a casual glance it might seem that centralisation had drawn into 
unity all their various provinces, and that a long and prosperous future lay 
before the nation ; but to an observant eye the signs of approaching 
decadence were already apparent. In the material order of things, that a 
sovereign should have supreme rights over the property of his subjects 
necessarily destroys all impulse towards emulation and progress among the 
latter. A people so governed is bound to die out in discouragement and 
decay. Under the earlier caliphs no injustice or spoliation was to be feared ; 
but when the brutal and astute Turks took the reins of power, the law of the 
Koran, by which supreme authority centred in one individual, the 
representative of God on earth, was certain to work irreparable harm. In the 
moral and religious order the same unfortunate conditions prevailed. Gifted 
minds, irresistibly drawn towards science while still bound by the letter of 
Mohammed’s books, had need of a deliverer who should free them from the 
yoke of principles too rigid for the times. Al-Mamun, and after him 
Mutasim and Wathik, attempted some modification of doctrines formed for 


primitive times, but their efforts were set at naught by the blind obstinacy of 
the doctors of the Moslem faith. The Koran now being established as the 
direct 
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word of God, its laws were held to be beyond appeal, and all the 
prerogatives of absolute despotism were still accorded to monarchy even 
against the judgment of those in whom it was vested. If the later Abbasid 
princes had been men of high attainments and solid virtue, they would 
doubtless have wielded their unrestricted power entirely for the good of the 
people, and the golden age might again have been ushered in ; but 
unfortunately during the second half of the ninth century we see on the 
throne only crowned and sceptred slaves. The contempt they inspired broke 
the springs of government ; anarchy reached its height, and numerous 
factions, long suppressed, took up arms once more and spread abroad 
disorder and dread. 


The Alids had several times renewed their pretensions to the throne. Once 
Al-Mamun was on the point of abdicating in their favour, thus recognising 
the justice of their claims ; but a revolt was immediately raised in Baghdad 
by the house of Abbas and its partisans, which forced Al-Mamun to 
relinquish the idea of dispossessing his whole family. Though their 
ambition was not yet fulfilled, the Alids were emboldened by the caliph’s 
attitude toward them, and henceforth lost no chance of profiting by the 
divisions that necessarily arose in a state possessing no definite law of 
succession. 


Under Harun and Al-Mamun the Arabian empire in the East attained its 
greatest degree of splendour ; we shall now observe its gradual dissolution. 


From the reign of Wathik (846) onwards, we see the caliphate becoming the 
sport and prey of anarchy, and Baghdad fell under the yoke of a series of 
cruel or implacable despots. Mutawakkil, whose reign ushered in the new 


order of things, was guilty of atrocities that surpass those of Nero. He took 
vengeance on a vizir who had offended him by causing him to be thrown 
into a furnace lined with points of steel ; and fearing that a plot was being 
formed against him, he invited to a festival all the important officers of his 
court and had them massacred by his soldiery. The horror which his 
cruelties inspired armed against him the hand of his own son, Muntasir, 
who himself died of sorrow and remorse within a year of his accession to 
the throne (862). 


Mustain, grandson of Mutasim, was chosen to succeed him, to the exclusion 
of four brothers, two of whom, Mutazz and Mutamid, subsequently came to 
the throne. Mustain reigned little longer than three years, and was replaced 
by Mutazz, whom a faction raised to the caliphate in 866. A second faction 
deposed him in 869 and a son of Wathik, Muhtadi Billah by name, was 
proclaimed caliph. This prince’s projects of reform aroused hatred in many 
quarters, and he was murdered in his own palace. After him Mutamid 
enjoyed the exceptionally long reign of twenty-two years (870-892), thanks 
to the ability and devotion of his brother, Muwaffak, who frustrated all 
attempts at revolt. Most of the perpetual disorders from which the country 
suffered were caused by the Turks whom Mutasim had raised to the 
position of body-guard. In permanent garrison at Baghdad, and in close 
proximity to the person of the sovereign, these slaves had from the first 
been guilty of such excesses that Mutasim was obliged to leave the capital 
and retire to the little village of Samara. Their number and influence had 
constantly increased during the reign of Wathik, and at the time of his death 
they had become such a power in the state that they had no difficulty in 
placing Mutawakkil on the throne. 


The danger that can arise from the establishment of alien bodies, organised 
to be the instrument of the will of a sovereign who is himself the first 
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victim, is plainly apparent. With interests distinct from those of the native 
Arabs, and subject to no control save that of the caliph himself, these unruly 
Turks made brute force the agent by which they obtained their desires. They 
became accomplices of the parricide Muntasir out of revenge for some 
slight suffered at his father’s hands, and forced him to exclude his brothers 
and appoint Mustain to the throne. A delay in the distribution of their pay 
was sufficient to excite a revolt, and oblige the caliph to sign his abdication. 
Muhtadi met with a still sorrier fate for having desired to subject his 
redoubtable body-guard to some sort of discipline ; and Muwaffak’s only 
means of diverting them from dangerous enterprises at home was to em- 
ploy them on distant missions. 


The troubles which surrounded the caliphate in Baghdad wrought the most 
serious consequences throughout the empire. The governors of provinces, 
sole depositaries of power during the intervals of government, aspired to 
complete independence and sold their submission to each successive 
sovereign. The provinces themselves, regretting the riches that went from 
them to swell the disorders of the capital, encouraged the pretensions of 
their governors, until these latter finally succeeded in reducing the caliph to 
a purely nominal supremacy. 


The dismemberment of Spain and Af-rica had been the first blow struck at 
the unity of the Moslem states ; when the Abbasid caliphs had invested the 
Ahglabites with the government, they had not regarded it as an act of final 
abdication on their own part. In Asia the work of disintegration had gone on 
more slowly. The Tahirites, whom Al-Mamun had established in Khorasan 
by giving full control of that province to his general Tahir, maintained 
amicable relations with the caliphs until their realm in turn became torn by 
dissensions, and they were finally overthrown by the power of the Saffarids. 
Yakub, the leader of this family of Saffarids, wished to push his victories 
further, and advanced to the attack of Baghdad (874). Muwaffak, who was 
in command of the city, met and defeated him at Wasit, but did not feel 
sufficiently strong to follow up his advantage by pursuit. Yakub retired to 
his own dominions, and having by the following year regained all his 
losses, would shortly have visited the caliph with complete destruction, had 
not his life been suddenly cut short (879). 


The establishment of the dynasty of the Saffarids in Khorasan, Sistan, and 
Tabaristan cut off all communication between the centre <@€t’ the 
empire, Khwarizm, and the Mawarannahar, and Ismail, the governor of 
those provinces, declared his independence in full assurance of impunity. In 
819 the sons of Asad ben Saman had obtained from Al-Mamun the 
command of Samarcand, 
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Ferghana, and Balkh respectively ; one of them, Akhmed, transmitted his 
power to his eldest son Nasr, who, by taking possession of Bokhara, 
became later sovereign over all Transoxania. Suspecting his brother Ismail 
of complicity with the Turks and Saffarids, against whom he was obliged 
vigorously to defend his province, Nasr pursued him with an armed force 
(888), but was himself taken prisoner. On this occasion, Ismail revealed the 
magnanimity of his character ; he caused all the deference due his rank to 
be paid to his brother, and up to the time of the latter’s death in 892 saw that 
his authority was respected. When he was at last free to act as sovereign, 
Ismail forced the Turks to retreat beyond the Jaxartes, and laid a solid 
foundation for the Samanid dynasty. 


Other principalities were springing into power in the remaining parts of 
western Asia. The city of Bassora was seized by an adventurer who 
successfully resisted all attacks during the reigns of Mutazz and Mutamid, 
and nearly the whole of Arabian Irak was under the dominion of the 
Zengians. To Muwaffak is due the glory of retaking these provinces O@@ 
and Bassora likewise in 882. He was not so successful in his enterprise 
against the Tulunids, who detached Egypt and Syria from the Arabian 
empire. Akhmed ben Tulun, one of the Turks educated at the court of the 
caliph, had distinguished himself by ability and courage, and was 


considered worthy of the post of governor of Egypt and Syria. Once 
established in these provinces he had no difficulty in maintaining his 
authority, supported as he was by the whole force of the Turkish militia ; 
and he resolved to declare himself independent. In 877 he claimed the right 
of collecting taxes, thus openly cutting himself off from the caliphs, who, 
knowing their own weakness, incited the emirs of Syria to revolt against the 
Tulunids. Akhmed overcame all these difficulties, and when he died, in 884, 
left behind him a consolidated power. His son Khumaraweih succeeded 
him, and quelled the opposition of the few hostile parties that remained. 


The rule of the Tulunids was on the whole advantageous to Egypt and 
Syria. Akhmed loved science and was withal liberal-minded, generous, and 
charitable. At Fostat, the capital of Egypt, he caused a superb mosque to be 
erected, which is known to-day as the mosque of Tulun, and also built 
palaces and laid out market-places for the accommodation of the traders of 
different nations who flocked to Egypt at that time. Khumaraweih was 
distinguished for his luxury and magnificence ; he was said to have built an 
immense menagerie, in which the animals were lodged in splendid cages, 
having water brought to them in bronze canals. The bed in which he slept 
was Said to be gently rocked and supported by a tiny lake of quicksilver, on 
which it rested. His death was by assassination, and with him perished the 
splendour of the Tulunids. 


No new dismemberments occurring during the reigns of Mutadid (892- 
902), Muktafi (902-908), and the first part of the reign of Muktadir (908- 
913), it might have been thought that the caliphs would retain the extensive 
empire that remained to them. Indeed, many circumstances arose which 
materially increased their power. Shortly after his accession to the throne 
Mutadid received tribute from Khumaraweih, and subsequently repulsed the 
tribes of Arabs and Kurds who had swarmed out of the Syrian deserts with 
the intention of overpowering Mosul. Muktafi was even more successful ; 
he attacked Harun by sea and land and immediately received the submission 
of all the emirs. In Egypt the descendants of Tulun were deserted by the 
very supporters whom they had formerly laden with benefits. About this 
time the Saffarids likewise disappeared, overthrown by the Samanids, 
against whom 
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they had been pitted by the artful policy of the caliphs. In addition to their 
newly -gained province of Khorasan the Samanids were given the 
investiture of Tabaristan and Sidjistan, Muktafi thus replacing two rival 
princes in his immediate neighbourhood by a single ruler whom the Turks 
did not allow to become dangerous. Muktafi’s successor, Muktadir Billah 
(908-932),- did not succeed, as Muktati had done, in keeping his dominions 
intact. Powerless in his own capital, he was little respected outside, and on 
all sides arose disturbances that his predecessors had temporarily kept 
down. After Muktadir, Kahir (932-934), Radhi (934-940), Muttaki (940- 
944), and Mustakfi (944-946) lost their few remaining provinces, and the 
temporal power of the caliphs in Baghdad was forever at an end. 


In 930 a descendant of the emir, Hamdan, who had asserted his 
independence, took several strongholds in the province of Jezira, and 
pushing on as far as the northwest of Syria, founded there an important 
principality of which the capital was Mosul. The establishment of the 
Hamdanites in Jezira facilitated the rebellion of Egypt. Since the fall of the 
Tulunids the caliphs had committed the blunder of allowing Egypt and 
Syria to remain united, thinking that a frequent change of governors was all 
that was necessary to maintain peace. But one of these governors, Ikhshid 
the Turk, won over a large party of supporters, and when the order came for 
him to relinquish his rule to another, he refused to obey. Thus Egypt and 
Syria were finally lost to the Abbasids in 936. 


In the neighbourhood of Baghdad the Raikites and the Baridians disputed 
the possession of Bassora, Wasit, and the province of Ahwaz, and sought to 
play an important part in the politics of the capital. The lords of Armenia 
and Georgia ceased to pay a tribute that was no longer demanded, and the 
two provinces commenced at that epoch to separate into distinct realms. In 
the provinces bordering on the Caspian Sea the same tendency was to be 
observed. During the reign of Muktadir a chief named Merdawij had 
conquered the province of Gillian, wrested Tabaristan away from the 


Samanids, and subdued the greater part of Aderbaijan. The glory of 
founding a new dynasty, however, fell not to him but to three brothers who 
fought in his army and who claimed descent from the old Sassanid kings, 
although their father, Buya, was only a simple fisherman. Struck by their 
courage and ability, the people flocked to their standard, and to the 
provinces already gained by Merdawij they added Kerman, Mekran, 
Laristan, and many others (933-940). 


Baghdad being now surrounded by independent principalities, the dominion 
of the caliphs was limited to that city itself, and even in that small realm 
their authority was purely nominal. Owing to court intrigues and the 
rebellions that were constantly breaking out in the city, the history of the 
later Abbasids is nothing but a. panorama of executions of generals, vizirs, 
sovereigns, and pretenders. Out of fifty-nine commanders of the faithful 
thirty-eight came to violent ends, and suffered calamities worse than death. 
That the blood of the family of Mohammed might not be shed, many were 
made to die of starvation ; others were walled up or cast into glaciers. Kahir 
emerged from his imprisonment with blinded eyes, and for the rest of his 
life begged alms at the doors of mosques. His successor, Radhi, to escape 
the tyranny of the Turks who were now in charge of every branch of the 
government, created the post of emir of the emirs. This dignitary, to whom 
was given command over the army and control over the public ii nances, 
soon came to be the real sovereign, Radhi, who withdrew to strict seclusion, 
reserving not a vestige of authority to himself. But instead of setting, as he 
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thought, a master over the turbulent Turkish guard, Raclhi’s act had simply 
augmented the power of its chiefs. One of these, Bajkam, irritated at the rise 
of Ibn Raik, got possession of the person of Radhi and forced him to 
appoint him, Bajkam, emir of the emirs. The death of this ambitious 
politician in the second year of Muttaki’s reign was the signal for fresh 
disturbances. Claimants, whose pretensions the Turks were obliged to 
combat, sprang up on every side, and the post of emir of the emirs came to 


be as hotly contested as that of caliph had formerly been. Muttaki, having 
no alternative but to sanction the acts of the stronger side, thought for a 
moment of placing himself in the hands of the Ikhshidites ; but Turun 
ordered him to be put to death and proclaimed Mustakfi caliph. Exasperated 
by this terrible abuse of power, the inhabitants of Baghdad called to their 
aid the Buyid princes, who had recently established themselves in the 
provinces of the former Persian Empire, and in 945 the Turks were finally 
driven from the city. Muiz ad-Daula set upon the throne a caliph who was a 
mere tool to his desires, and reserving the post of emir of the emirs for 
himself, became the first of that series of Buyid emirs which continued for 
more than a century. 


Meanwhile, in singular contrast with the sanguinary turbulence of those 
who had usurped their power, the Arabs, weary of wars and civil strife, 
gave themselves up to the study of science and letters ; the last of the 
Abbasids, in the closest seclusion their palaces would afford, sought 
consolation for the hardships of their lot in the society of scholars and 
literary men. The Buyid princes also followed the example set by Al- 
Mamun, and gave a great impetus to the study of astronomy and 
mathematics. They levied in their tributary provinces forces sufficient to 
enable them to maintain their supremacy against all rival factions, while the 
caliphs Muti, Tai, Kaclir, and Kaim, deprived of their revenues and shorn of 
all authority and kingly state, played exactly the same part as was enacted 
by the Merovingian rois faineants under the tutelage of their mayors of the 
palace. Nevertheless, it was only from the hands of the caliphs that the 
greater part of the ruling families of Asia would receive their investitures, 
the Abbasids being still the legitimate sovereigns in the eyes of devout 
Moslems. 


THE VARIOUS RELIGIOUS SECTS 


In all times the Moslem empire had been disturbed by a variety of religious 
sects. Under the Abbasids the Mutazilites had promulgated a lofty faith 
which had exerted great influence over noble minds. There were others 
which had confined themselves to protesting against the license of the times 
and demanding social reformation, while many had been made merely the 


instrument of personal ambition. Among the most prominent were the 
Rawandis, a fanatical sect who believed that to caliphs should be accorded 
the worship due to divinities, and who so importuned Al-Mansur with their 
adoration that he caused them to be cut to pieces by his guards. More 
formidable were the Zendians, who boldly maintained that the holding of 
property was a crime, and that man should not eat the flesh of animals. 
They were mercilessly pursued and exterminated. In 781 Mokanna incited 
the population of Khorasan to revolt, and in 834 Babik founded in Ader- 
bidjan the sect of the Ismailians, who professed, according to Arab 
historians, the most pronounced materialism, and for four years resisted all 
Mutasim’s efforts to put them down. Of all the sects, however, none 
promulgated its beliefs with such rapidity and success as that of the 
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Karmatliians, who, in the tenth century, infested Arabia and wrested from 
the caliphs their spiritual and temporal power over the whole eastern part of 
the peninsula. 


Karmat retained most of the doctrines of the Koran, recognising Ali and the 
seven imams as direct descendants of Mohammed, and rejecting only the 
theory of revelation. He had devised a system of successive degrees into 
which his followers were to be initiated, and the last of these, according to 
Nowairi and Makrizi, was atheism. It is not likely that a belief of this nature 
would have found many adherents had not Karmat preached at the same 
time abolition of slavery. Fighting in the name of liberty, his partisans 
overcame all opponents; but having enriched themselves by pillage they fell 
into the most grievous excesses and incurred general contumely. The series 
of their victories commenced under the reign of Mutadid, when after 
defeating one of his generals they advanced on Cufa, and reduced and 
pillaged it. During the reign of Muktafi they carried their arms as far as 
Palestine, and even threatened Damascus. Their ablest chief, Abu Tahir, 
conducted them on another expedition against Cufa, as a result of which the 
city was totally destroyed ; then drawing near to Baghdad he repulsed the 


at-tack of an army of thirty thousand men. ” Are your master’s soldiers as 
devoted as mine ? ” asked Abu Tahir of one of the Mos-lem generals. He 
then commanded one of his men to plunge a sword into his own breast, 
another to leap into the Tigris, and a third to precipitate himself from the 
top of a high cliff; all of which commands were immediately obeyed. Some 
years previously (930) the Karmathians had besieged Mecca and massacred 
two thousand persons; they also destroyed the temple of the Kaaba, carried 
off 


the famous Black Stone, and choked up the well of Zemzem. In the 
Hamdanites and Ikhshidites they finally met adversaries who were their 
match ; and after suffering defeat in several encounters they retired 
permanently to the deserts of Syria and Bahrain. 


In addition to the powerful reformers who aimed at nothing less than the 
destruction of both the temporal and spiritual authority of the caliphs, there 
were numerous philosophers and ascetics who created schisms in the very 
heart of Islam. The most important of these minor sects was that of the 
Sufis, whose aim was to hold the soul in constant communication with God 
by destroying all natural sentiment and affection. Though frequently 
persecuted by the caliphs, the apostles of Sufism succeeded in spreading 
their doctrines through all Persia, thus hastening the extinction of Islam, 
which was every day losing more ground. The existence of the Shiites and 
the Sunnites was a further check on the growth of the Moslem faith ; and 
the first Abbasids having failed to establish religious unity, the troubles 
resulting 
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from such a confusion of creeds were constantly on the increase. Born 
enemies of the Omayyads though they were, the Abbasids, fearing to let the 
Alids or Shiites gain too much power, were avowedly on the side of the 
Sunnites and persecuted all who opposed their views. 


After many vain attempts to gain the throne the Alids sought to found a 
dominion for themselves in some of the dismembered provinces. One of 
their number was for a short time ruler of Tabaristan, but was unable to 
maintain his supremacy. In Africa they were more fortunate, the Edrisites 
succeeding in establishing themselves in Mauretania, while in 908 Obaid 
Allah, who assumed the title of imam, rallied the whole Maghreb to his 
cause and overthrew the dynasty of the Aghlabites. Gradually extending his 
dominion further along the coast, he laid the foundations of the Fatimite 
rule in Kairwan and Mahdiya, and was already stretching out his hand 
toward Egypt when death cut short his plans. His immediate successors, 
Abul-Kasim (936-945) and Al-Mansur (945-953), were unable to shake the 
position of the adroit and valiant Ikhshid ; but they placed themselves in 
communication with the Arabian Shiites in Hedjaz and Yemen, and gained 
many friends by means of largess wisely distributed. At Ikhshid’s death 
disputes arose as to the succession, and Muiz-lidinillah, who replaced Al- 
Mansur (953), penetrated into the interior of the country, received the 
submission of the emirs, and became the first Fatimite caliph in Egypt. 
From this period the Fatimites had the advantage in the spiritual struggle 
with the Abbasids. After founding Great Cairo (972) they conquered Syria 
and a part of Jezira, and their supremacy was acknowledged by nearly all 
the populations of Arabia, who hoped to find in them a defence against the 
Karmathians in future. 


Thus three realms, which were governed respectively by the Fatimites, the 
Buyids, and the Samanids, formed the whole of the Arabian empire at the 
close of the tenth century ; and the history of that period is most interesting, 
since it shows how centres of civilisation may shift ; not at Baghdad but at 
Cairo were Arabian luxury and culture henceforth to shine with their 
brightest lustre. 


Under the Fatimites commerce, industry, agriculture, the arts and sciences 
flourished in Egypt as they had flourished in Asia under the early Abbasids. 


Magnificent works were constructed to connect the little town of Fostat 
with Mesra, and splendid mosques were added to those erected by Tulun. It 
seemed to be the wish of the caliphs to efface from every mind the 
remembrance of the glories of Baghdad; and they were also most zealous in 
administering the government of their realm, giving their personal attention 
to the assessment and collection of taxes. Thanks to the remarkable fertility 
of the land, they were soon in receipt of a revenue nearly as large as those 
of Harun ar-Rashid. Muiz and Aziz were wise and moderate in their 
expenditures and just in their rule ; but Hakim who succeeded them (996- 
1020) was like an evil genius on the throne. He reduced his subjects to a 
state of the most abject submission, and maintained a wonderfully 
organised system of police which kept him informed of the slightest 
occurrences, thus giving rise to the belief that he was omniscient. He was in 
fact worshipped as a divinity, and his sudden disappearance but confirmed 
the universal faith, inasmuch as it was publicly stated that he had ascended 
to heaven whence he would again descend to earth at a later day. One or 
two facts will serve to give an idea of the blind despotism of Hakim. He set 
fire to Cairo that he might enjoy the sight of the city in flames, and he 
tortured Jews and Christians to make them renounce their religion, then 
gave them permission to 
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return to it again. Terror reigned wherever he appeared ; yet he respected 
and encouraged learned men and caused the astronomical tables of Ibn 
Junis to be dedicated to him. He is supposed to have been assassinated by 
one of his sisters, who then assumed the regency in the name of his son 
Dhahir, who was still a child (1020-1036). On the death of Dhahir, Abu 
Temim Mustansir ascended the throne and held it for fifty-eight years. 
Being acknowledged ruler of Africa and Arabia and proclaimed their 
spiritual sovereign by the inhabitants of Baghdad, who were weary of the 
rule of Kaim-biamrillah, Mustansir was at one time on the point of re- 
establishing the universal caliphate; but he was shortly afterward punished 


for his ambitious schemes by the loss of the best part of Syria, and it was 
with difficulty that he could maintain his supremacy even in Palestine. 


The Buyids, who had taken possession of Persia in 933, and were all- 
powerful in Irak-Arabia and Baghdad, did not continue to shine for so long 
a period as the Fatimites, but their era was ushered in a little earlier. Dur-ing 
the last half of the tenth century, after the Turkish militia had been 
destroyed and the Hamdamites driven from Jezira and Mosul, the Buyids 
were without rivals in Asia, and the continuance of peace permitted them to 
carry on the work begun by Al-Mamun. Two of their princes, Adhud ad- 
Daula and Sharaf ad-Daula, revived the taste for literature by themselves 
becoming authors, and to them is due the credit of restoring upon a sound 
basis the school of Baghdad, which during their reign was to produce so 
many learned men. Adhud ad-Daula did not rest content with showering 
benefits on poets and scholars ; he caused engineers of the highest merit to 
sink the bed of the river Bendemir in Persia, thus preventing the inundations 
which were so frequent and disastrous near Shiraz, and furnishing an 
improved waterway for commerce. A magnificent hospital was erected at 
Baghdad, and at its inauguration a festival was given which is still famous 
in the annals of the East. Unfortunately the Buyids succeeded no better than 
the caliphs in transmitting their power to their descendants by means of 
fixed laws ; they actually paved the way for the dismemberment of the 
empire they had founded, and laid it open to revolution and disaster by the 
impolitic manner in which they distributed its provinces and dependencies 
among their children. 


The dominion of the Samanids, after lasting for more than a century, came 
to an end at about the same time. Alp Tegin, a Turkish slave who had risen 
to a position of dignity under Abdul-Malik, failed in his attempt to get the 
reins of power into his own hands at the death of that monarch, and fled to 
Ghazni, where he gradually assumed control of public affairs, and for 
sixteen years successfully resisted all efforts of the Samanids to overthrow 
him. 


Subuktigin, the wise general and councillor who succeeded him in 995, 
carried the Moslem faith and arms into India, ravaging the Punjab, founding 
the cities of Bast and Kasdar and defending the Samanids against the Turks 


who were invading the Mawarannahar. He designated his youngest son, 
Ismail, to succeed him ; but the eldest, Mahmud, at the head of an armed 
force, proclaimed himself an independent sovereign and became rich with 
the plunder of India. He defeated the Samanids without difficulty and 
became master of Khorasan in 1000, thus extending as far as the Caspian 
Sea an empire that began at the Indus and Ganges and embraced the 
territories known to-day as Afghanistan, Herat, and Baluchistan. Mah-mud 
was the first of the oriental princes to assume the title of sultan. Ghazni was 
his capital, hence the name ” Ghaznevid ” given him by historians, and 
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the cities of Kanaiy, Lahore, and Delhi in India, where the greatest renown 
was p-ained, paid him tribute. He further devastated the kingdom of 
Guzerat and destroyed the pagoda of Somnath, the magnificence of which 
defies description. Two thousand Brahmans were employed in the service 
of this temple, and its idol was formed of a single stone fifty cubits high. 
Immense sums were offered to Mahmud as a ransom for this idol, which 
was the most revered in Hindustan, but he inexorably refused them all. 


While Mahmud’s troops were swarming over India, Mawarannahar fell into 
the power of the tribes of Turkestan. The sultan committed the error of 
allowing these enemies to remain, and himself introduced into his 
dominions the Seljuk Turks, who had recently been converted to Islam, and 
demanded grants of land in Khorasan. Masud, who succeeded his father in 
1028, tried to rid himself of these formidable neighbours, but was defeated 
and could do no more thereafter than remain on the defensive. Toghril Beg, 
grandson of Seljuk, soon gained a second victory more decisive than the 
first over the Ghaznevids and drove them back towards India. Turning 
westward he invaded Khawarizm, Jorjan, Irak-Djeni, and then invaded the 
dominions of the Buyid princes. 


The greatest disorder reigned at Baghdad. To escape the troubles by which 
he was beset, the caliph Kaim had placed himself under the protection of 


Toghril Beg, and relinquished the temporal power over all the states of 
Islam to that prince, who had made great display of piety by erecting 
temples to Mohammed in all the conquered cities. The ceremony of the 
investiture took place in Baghdad. After kissing the dust before the caliph, 
who was clothed in the black garments of the Abbasids, Toghril Beg 
ascended the throne that had been especially prepared for him and received 
upon his head the two crowns which signified his sovereignty over the 
double realm of Persia and Arabia. To further cement this union of the East 
with the West, the sister of Toghril Beg was given to the caliph in marriage, 
and the title of sultan was introduced in the khotba, or official prayer. 


No sooner had the Turks withdrawn, however, than a general uprising took 
place at Baghdad, and Abu Temim Mustansir, the Fatimite ruler of Egypt, 
was proclaimed caliph in place of Kaim. True to his conciliatory policy the 
sultan came to the rescue of the imprisoned Abbasid prince and replaced 
him on the throne. 


While the Arab predominance was being destroyed little by little, the 
Greeks were making renewed efforts to regain some of the colonies they 
had lost. As early as 852 their fleets had carried destruction to the town of 
Damietta, and a century later they had penetrated as far as Aleppo and had 
pillaged the treasures of Saif ad-Daula, the Hamdanite prince. Two of their 
emperors, Nicephorus and Zimisces (963-976), had crossed the Euphrates 
and made Jezireh swarm with their troops, while a great many strongholds 
had been reconquered as well as the country Cilicia and the island of 
Cyprus. .... 


Incapable as they were of resisting the incursions of the Greeks, how were 
the Baghdad caliphs to check the advance of the warrior hordes of 
Turkestan, whom the Seljuks had gathered under their banner by the 
promise of spoils to be gained in the lands they were to conquer ? The 
scattered tribes which the Samanids had easily repulsed in 893 were now 
united under one chief and formed a mighty force that, sweeping down all 
obstacles, was to subjugate the whole of western Asia and maintain its 
supremacy there for centuries to come. 
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THE SELJUK TURKS 


The name of Seljuks, applied to the Turks who shared in the conquests of 
Toghril Beg, must not deceive as to their number ; no particular horde was 
meant by those thus designated, since in the Turkestan as in the Arabian 
desei’ts any tribe which succeeded in imposing its sovereignty upon others 
gave to these the name of its chief. The Turks were of the Scythian race, to 
which also belonged those ferocious Huns, presented to us under so 
terrifying an as-pect by Greek historians ; but a distinction must be made, 
inasmuch as at the extremity of Asia the Tatars and Mongols lived still in a 
state of primitive savagery, acknowledging no god but a sword stuck 
upright in the ground ; while the tribes called Turks had learned agriculture 
and commerce from the Arabs, and were possessed moreover of an 
overweening vanity and love of power, which made them willing even to be 
slaves that they might gradually work upon the spirit of their master for his 
final overthrow and destruction. Moslems themselves and Sunnites, the 
Seljuks found everywhere brothers in the enemies’ ranks, and took their 
investiture from the hands of the Abbasids. After they had vanquished the 
Greeks, from whom they wrested Asia Mi-nor, they extended, their 
dominion from the Indus to the Bosporus. But they had no idea of a strong 
organisation ; their independent chieftains, at rivalry among themselves, 
disputed with each other the fragments of sovereign power, and 


these divisions made them fall an easy prey to the Mongols, when, in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, Jenghiz Khan swept into the western 
world. 


The most brilliant epoch in the history of the Seljuks was the period 
between 1055 and 1092, when they were united under one single head, and 
that head was the dispenser of booty. Numerous were the gifts which it 
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was in the power of Toghril Beg to bestow on relatives and followers. 
Recognised as sultan or supreme ruler by the caliphs, he extended his 
sovereignty over Jezireh and Armenia, and it was in the midst of further 
exploits that death surprised him in 1063. His nephew, Alp Arslan, 
succeeded him and enjoyed a brilliant reign. He vanquished the Roman 
emperor, Diogenes, destroyed the independence of the Georgians, and had 
just carried his arms into Turkestan, when he died by the hand of a citizen 
of Khwarizm. The greater part of Asia had come under his sway, twelve 
hundred chiefs paid homage to him, and two hundred thousand soldiers 
marched under his banner ; and yet he was not the most brilliant among the 
princes of his family ; that glory was reserved for his son, Malik Shah 


(1072-1092). 


Malik Shah was a ruler endowed with the highest qualities, and his noble 
projects were ably seconded by his grand vizier, Nizam al-Mulk. Mosques 
and colleges were erected at Baghdad, and new roads and canals facilitated 
communication between the most distant points of the empire. While Nizam 
al-Mulk occupied himself with the details of the administration, the sultan 
travelled from one of his states to another seeking to make their boundaries 


recede ever further and further. His name was uttered in prayers from 
Mecca to Baghdad, from Ispahan to Kashgar ; and he ultimately be-came 
master of all Asia Minor. By his orders Suleiman, one of his kinsmen, 
entered the territory of the Greeks and advanced to the Bosporus, after hav- 
ing conquered all the countries situated between Great Armenia, Georgia, 
the Black Sea, the Mediterranean, Albania, and Lesser Armenia (1081). 
This was the origin of the sultanate of Iconium and Rum, afterwards Asiatic 
Turkey, which played so important a role in the time of the Crusades. The 
Greeks were driven out of Asia by the victories of Suleiman ; and in spite of 
their Christian population, Antioch and the cities of Mesopotamia were 
obliged to submit to the Turkish yoke. In one of these expeditions Malik 
Shah was taken prisoner, and Nizam al-Mulk freed him in a manner as 
prudent as it was adroit ; but the sultan afterwards turned upon and 
disgraced this eminent minister, who was to fall at length by the sword of 
the Ismailians at the age of ninety-three. 


At the death of Malik Shah (1092) the Seljuk empire, losing its unity, broke 
up into several independent principalities. In vain the sultan in Persia strove 
to exercise a sort of supremacy over the other princes of his family ; the 
four sons of Malik Shah, Mahmud, Barkiyarok, Sinjar, and Muhammed, 
divided the land among themselves at the close of protracted wars that 
exhausted the resources of the Seljuks without procuring any beneficial 
results either to Islam or the Turkish race. From this point the various 
countries and provinces that had once formed one realm drifted further and 
further asunder. In 1096 the emir Ortok established himself in Jerusalem 
with the intention of founding there a hereditary sovereignty and a governor 
of Khwarizm ; profiting by the intestine troubles of the Seljuks, he declared 
his independence, and his successors, commencing a series of conquests 
which were to include Mawarannahar, Khorasan, Irak, and Kerman, 
renewed the empire of the Ghaznevids. Certain princes of that race had 
retained the provinces contiguous to the two banks of the Indus up to the 
time when the Ghurids, first at Lahore (1183-1205) and then at Delhi, 
undertook the siege of India, ravaging Benares, subjugating Bengal, and 
giving birth to the Afghan dynasty in the ancient Paropamisus. 


The Ghurids had already been established twenty-five years in the 
dominion left by the last of the Ghaznevids when Muhammed, sultan of 
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Khwarizm, took from them their western provinces, and became nearly as 
powerful as Malik Shah had been. At the moment of his greatest splendour 
this prince fell a victim to the Mongol invasion (1208-1218). 


We have witnessed the development of the antagonism between the Turkish 
and Arab races, whereby barbarism threatened to submerge the Moslem 
States, as it had menaced Europe in the time of the Germanic invasion. But 
by the law of compensation the Turks, while making felt about them the 
authority of the sword, imbibed the influence of Arab civilisation, and 
adopted with their religion and language their respect for science and the 
arts. A comparison of the decadence of the Arabian and Roman empires 
offers points of the most striking similarity ; in the East the sultans renewed 
the glories of the reigns of Theodoric and of Charlemagne, and the school 
of Baghdad continued to shed effulgence over all Asia up to the end of the 
fifteenth century. 


Still without influence, though restored to independence by the weakening 
of the Seljuks, the Abbasid caliphs remained in the capital, to which their 
authority was mostly confined. No successors of Kaim had revolted against 
the tyranny of the Seljuks except Mustarshid (1118-1135) and Rashid 
(1135-1136), who both committed acts of resistance, the latter even losing 
his life in defending Baghdad against the sultan Massud, whose supremacy 
he obstinately refused to recognise. 


Massud, grandson of Malik Shah, was still strong enough to command 
respect, and during his lifetime Muktafi, Rashid’s successor, ventured on no 
open rebellion. But at his death, there being disputes as to the rights of 
succession, the caliph publicly presented himself as the lawful sovereign, 
and after repelling all attacks directed against Baghdad, got himself 
acknowledged throughout Irak-Arabia. Affairs remained in this condition 
for a century, during which Mustanjid, Mustadi, Nasir, Dhahir, Mustansir, 
and Mutasim had not to endure the shame of seeing the government in the 


hands of others. They were at liberty to protect commerce and industry, 
letters and sciences, without incurring anyone’s censure ; and Baghdad, in 
the midst of the disturbances which broke forth on all sides, was as an 
inaccessible fortress, into which even the rumour of certain bloody 
engagements between hot-headed Sunnites and intractable Shiites could 
penetrate but feebly. 


ARABS AND TURKS UNITE AGAINST THE CHRISTIANS 


While the power of the Seljuks was gradually declining in the eastern 
provinces, what was taking place in the western provinces of the Arabian 
empire ? At the death of Malik Shah (1092) three sultanates were formed, 
those respectively of Aleppo, Iconium, and Damascus, having no 
connection with each other, nor with the sultanates of Persia or of Kerman. 
The first of these distinct realms extended over Asia Minor, the other two 
included the large cities of Jezireh and Syria. A favourable opportunity now 
presented itself to the Fatimite caliphs to reconquer some of their former 
possessions in those countries ; but so fallen were they from their early 
greatness that they permitted the names of the Seljuk sultans to be 
mentioned in the public prayers at Hedjaz. Far from seeking to arm the 
Arabs against the Turks, Mustali, successor to Mustansir, had had but one 
aim, that of obtaining certain barren concessions from the Seljuk princes by 
intervening in their private quarrels ; and moreover an unforeseen incident 
had arisen which diverted all minds from internecine troubles. 
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The arrival of several armies of Christians, sent to Palestine with the 
mission of delivering the Holy City, aroused in the Moslems all their 
religious fanaticism. Arabs and Turks suspended their mutual animosity to 
make one cause against the common enemy ; the danger once past, 
however, divisions again broke forth that greatly facilitated the progress of 
the Christians. Before the arrival of Godfrey de Bouillon (1097) the army of 
Peter the Hermit had perished in the domains of the sultan of Iconium, and 


the Moslems, thinking they had nothing more to fear from without, 
recommenced their civil wars ; thus the disciplined troops of the first true 
crusaders found no power to combat stronger than that of the Seljuks 
divided among themselves, and after having crossed the mountains of 
Cilicia they took the city of Antioch and made an easy entrance into 
Palestine. 


The Moslems everywhere remained divided and without a common head. 
To the Fatimite caliphs, Mustali, Emir, Hafidh, Dhafir, Faiz, and Adid, or 
rather to their grand viziers, it never occurred to unite with the independent 
princes of Syria for the purpose of repulsing the enemy of their common 
faith ; the main objects of their policy seemed to be to carry on negotiations 
with the Turkish emirs, the war against the Franks occupying a subordinate 
place in their concern. At the death of Barkiyarok, however, there suddenly 
arose a new and powerful defender of Islam. 


Imad ad-din (called ” the bloody ” by our chroniclers) had distinguished 
himself at the court of the Seljuks in Aleppo and Mosul. Organising for 
himself under the name of Atabekm a small independent state, he spread 
terror among the emirs all about him, and finally attacked the Seljuk sultan 
at Aleppo and became master of that town (1127). He next proceeded to 
awake in the Moslems their ancient hatred for the name of ” Christian ” and 
commenced against the Franks a sort of guerilla warfare which terminated 
in the taking of Edessa, after which he forced the kings of Jerusalem to 
make appeal to Europe. 


Zenki was succeeded by his sons Saif ad-Din and Nur ad-Din, the latter of 
whom proved himself a worthy successor of his father. He harassed the 
Franks by repeated attacks, and allowed the two monarchs to exhaust their 
forces by vain efforts to take Damascus, which was still under the power of 
the Seljuks. When they finally retired, defeated, Nur ad-Din himself 
assailed the sultan, who was enfeebled by this long, heroic resistance, took 
from him Damascus, and entered Palestine, which he ravaged in every 
direction. By a fortunate circumstance he was soon permitted to mingle in 
the affairs of Egypt, by offering troops to a vizier for the purpose of 
suppressing the caliph Adid. Not receiving the reward promised for this 
service, he opened hostilities at once, and several times defeated the kings 


of Jerusalem, while his lieutenant, Shirkuh, became master of Egypt and 
forced the caliph to bestow upon him the charge of grand vizier. This was 
the sentence of death for the Fatimites. Shirkuh’s nephew, Saladin, sharer in 
his uncle’s secret designs, carried the revolution to a head, and in less than a 
month prayers were said in the mosque in the name of the Baghdad caliph, 
Nostadi, and Adid was deposed without a voice being raised in his favour 
(1171). 


SALADIN AND HIS SUCCESSORS AGAINST THE CRUSADERS 


Scarcely did Saladin get into his hands the resources of the wealthy land of 
Egypt than he commenced against the Franks that series of assaults which 
has made his name famous. He was later elevated to the supreme 
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rank by the universal choice of the Moslems at the death of Nur ad-din, the 
latter’s son having been put aside. 


The reign of Saladin, who was the most interesting figure in the history of 
the Crusades, represents for us the highest point of Arab civilisation. Being 
by birth a Kurd, he cannot be said to belong to the Turkish race, though he 
possessed the warlike instincts of a Turk, joined to a superior intelligence. 
In Godfrey de Bouillon and Richard the Lion-hearted are personified the 
piety, generosity, and valour of Christian chivalry ; Saladin is no less the 
hero of the Moslem world. Unfal-tering courage, magnanimity, a spirit of 
strict justice, and unshakable fidelity to his plighted word were among his 
principal virtues. Passing his life as he did in the midst of wars, he had little 
opportunity to foster the arts of peace ; yet he was no stranger to letters and 
the sciences, and he neglected no opportunity to elevate himself in the 
esteem of his people. Saladin was the first to unite under one control the 


forces of Syria and Egypt, and therein lies the secret of his success against 
the crusaders. 


At his entrance into Palestine, Jerusalem was a prey to the worst disorders, 
owing to the chiefs of the Crusade not being content to guard the sacred 
places that had been entrusted to them, but aspiring to govern all the cities 
and strongholds. The Holy City fell immediately into his power. The 
Moslems took possession of the temples as mosques, and besieged all the 
maritime towns ; but a check inflicted upon them at Tyre revived the 
courage of the Franks and enabled them to await the arrival of Richard and 
Philip Augustus. The Third Crusade followed in 1187-1192, but Jerusalem 
could not be conquered by the Christians in spite of the bravery of the 
English king. The magnanimity shown by the sultan of Egypt in the 
treatment of his prisoners is well known; he set all the foreign knights at 
liberty, merely stipulating that each should bestow his name upon some 
newborn child. 


Several months after the departure of Richard, Saladin died at Damascus, 
admired by his enemies and regretted by Moslems, who foresaw that new 
divisions would arise. Indeed three Eyyubid states at once came into being; 
one in Egypt, another in Damascus, Jerusalem, and Lower Syria, and the 
third in Aleppo and Upper Syria. Three sons of Saladin had divided the 
states left by their father, two of them being despoiled by their uncle Adil 
Saif ad-Din, who remained master of Egypt and Damascus. Malik Adil, 
called Saphedin in our chronicles, was the sworn enemy of the Franks ; he 
took from them the city of Tripolis, and was the determining cause of the 
Fifth Crusade. 


Malik al-Kamil, his son, became sultan of Egypt in 1218, and graciously 
received presents from Frederick II, when that prince entered Palestine at 
the head of the Sixth Crusade, and received from him the city of Jerusalem 
that had cost the Moslems so many lives. The Eyyubid sultans that 
succeeded Malik looked upon the Franks as enemies who must be driven 
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from Asia at any cost ; and so Jerusalem fell again into infidel hands and 
became in turn the possession of the sultans of Egypt and of Damascus. 


Thus we find, at the commencement of the thirteenth century, the posterity 
of Saladin wielding power over almost the whole of the western part of the 
Arabian empire. A descendant of Nur ad-Din, it is true, possessed a part of 
Jezireh, and certain Eyyub princes reigned over provinces of the peninsula ; 
while the name of the Abbasids, last representatives of the former Arab 
supremacy, was still proclaimed in public prayers. The Alids and Fatimites 
formed a single sect, without unity or political influence. Armenia and 
Georgia had reverted to Christianity, and a considerable faction known in 
history as the Ismailians, Bathenians, or Assassins had still retained a 
certain prominence. 


This sect was founded toward the close of the eleventh century by Hassan 
Sabba, who succeeded in gaining an absolute ascendency over the minds of 
his followers. An enemy alike to Christianity and Islam, he promulgated a 
doctrine which was similar to that of the Karmathians, and among his 
possessions were several fortresses, in one of which he resided. The name 
“assassins” is a corruption of the word hashish, a sort of intoxicating drink 
by means of which Hassan Sabba persuaded his followers that he could 
initiate them in all the joys of paradise. Hassan assumed the character of a 
lesser providence charged with redressing wrongs and punishing untruth ; 
and as he at the same time permitted all sorts of brigandage on the part of 
his sectarians, the dynasty he established terrorised all western Asia for 
more than two centuries. They carried their arms into Syria, where they 
erected fortifications and pillaged all the caravans that passed through. As 


late as the thirteenth century they possessed stations in Irak and Syria, not 
far from Damascus and Aleppo. 


THE MONGOLS UNDER JENGHIZ KHAN INVADE WESTERN ASIA 


Such was the situation of the oriental world when a new race of conquerors, 
the Mongols, descended upon western Asia. Like the Turks the Mongols 
formed one particular branch of the Scythian race, but had preserved, in the 
depths of Tatary, their primitive customs and religion. Their life was 
nomadic, their organisation tribal, and obedience to their chiefs, together 
with love of war and pillage, were their distinguishing characteristics. 


Jenghiz Khan was already ruler of Tatary and Northern China when he 
directed his movements westward and menaced Mawarannahar (1219). This 
province belonged at the time to Muhammed, sultan of Khwarizm, who was 
at war with Nasir, caliph of Baghdad, for a very serious cause. Nasir, 
alarmed at the growing power of Muhammed, had armed the Ghurid 
princes against him ; whereat Muhammed had summoned to a grand 
council in his palace a number of doctors and jurists whose decision could 
not be doubtful, and had declared the reign of the Abbasids, usurpers of the 
caliphate, to be at an end. A descendant of Ali, Ala ad-Din, was proclaimed 
caliph in place of Nasir, and a mighty expedition was prepared against 
Baghdad. Nasir was saved by the arrival of the Mongols at that juncture, the 
sultan being obliged to direct his entire force toward Mawarannahar, where 
it was cut to pieces. Muhammed himself fled to an island in the Caspian 
Sea, leaving his son Jelal ad-Din to meet and resist the invaders as best he 
might (1220). Courageous to foolhardiness, this prince would actually have 
opposed a successful resistance to the terrible enemy had he been supported 
by a people determined to 
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defend their homes at any cost ; but betrayed and abandoned by those upon 
whom he should have been able to rely, he experienced the sorrow of seeing 
the hordes of Jenghiz Khan sweep devastatingly through Mawarannahar, 
Khwarizm, Gilan, and Aderbaijan. When the conqueror, master of 1,700 
square leagues, retired to his own capital, Karakorum (1220-1227), Jelal ad- 
Din, who had taken refuge in India, returned, and all the populations who 
had escaped subjugation flocked to his banners. Out of the remains of his 
father’s possessions he formed a new empire which extended from the 
source of the Ganges to Mosul, and for yet a little while Baghdad was 
secure against attack by the Mongols. But Ogdai became khan by the 
consent of his father, Jenghiz, and all the greatest chiefs immediately set out 
to invade the domains of Jelal ad-Din, so that the latter was again reduced 
to flight, and later found death at the hands of an assassin. 


Ogdai was less fortunate in his attempts against the sultan of Iconium and 
against Baghdad, which was ably defended by the caliph Mustansir (1235- 
1241). Kuyuk his successor (1241-1251) also made but little progress and 
had to be content with driving from his court the ambassadors of the caliph 
and of the sultan. Mangu Khan, who reigned next, was seized with a desire 
for conquest, and sent his brothers Kublai and Hulagu on missions of 
aggrandisement. While Kublai was occupied in completing the submission 
of China, Hulagu left Karakorum at the head of a numerous army and 
besieged Baghdad, with which he had already held secret communication. 
The caliph Mustasim, informed of his approach, made no attempt at 
resistance, and for seven days his capital was at the mercy of the Mongols, 
who pillaged and destroyed on all sides, burning many priceless 
manuscripts that they found in the libraries and colleges. Mustasim was 
strangled and his corpse dragged around the walls of Baghdad, which had 
been witnesses of all the different phases of the Abbasids’ rise and fall 
©@@@ their grandeur, their decadence, and their closing ignominy. 


The Mongols had now only a step to take to seek the conquest of Egypt and 
Syria ; but they encountered the mamelukes, whom they were unable to 
vanquish. As their name indicates, the mamelukes were Circassian slaves 
whom Saladin’s successors had imported to their palaces, and who renewed 
at Cairo the insubordination and excesses of which the Turkish soldiery had 
been guilty at Baghdad. 


When the Khwarizmians fled to Syria before Jenghiz Khan, the sultan of 
Damascus gave to the Franks Tiberius, Jerusalem, and Ascalon in return for 
their aid. Now the sultan of Egypt and his mamelukes joined forces with the 
Khwarizmians, and during a series of combats in which Jerusalem was 
taken and retaken several times, they concluded by turning upon their own 
allies and almost destroying them (1240-1245). Three years later they 
repulsed at Massur the attack of St. Louis, who had begun an invasion of 
Egypt. In 1250 a revolution occurred which changed the whole face of the 
country. 


The mamelukes, dissatisfied with the treaty they had concluded with the 
king of France, their prisoner, rose in revolt and proclaimed one of their 
chiefs, Muiz ad-Din, sultan. St. Louis, who had retired to Palestine, sought 
in vain to raise up enemies against the mamelukes by entering into relations 
with the khan of the Mongols, and the leader of the Ismailians. Syria, after 
having been briefly occupied by Hulagu, who put an end to the sultanates of 
Aleppo and Damascus (1258), remained permanently, together with Jezireh, 
in the hands of the mamelukes. The Franks lost successively their 
remaining possessions and a new dynasty of Abbasid caliphs arose, who for 
over 
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two centuries exercised no higher function than that of bestowing a sort of 
religious consecration upon the sovereigns of Egypt. In 1517 the Ottoman 
Turks, already masters of Constantinople and Asia Minor, exterminated the 
mamelukes, and extended their authority over all the countries known to- 
day under the name of Asiatic Turkey. 


Situated as they were in the midst of incessant revolutions, and suffering 
from the onslaught of barbarian races from the north, the Arabs began 
gradually to disappear ; but the great movement they imparted to 
civilisation has never been lost in Asia, and traces of their beneficent 
influence are still everywhere apparent. We have seen the Seljuk, Malik 


Shah, borrow from the school of Baghdad the reforms he introduced into 
the Persian calendar ; before him Mahmud, the Ghaznevid, had called to his 
councils a universal genius €€@ Albiruni, who exercised a remarkable 
influence upon the century in which he lived ; the Mongul, Hulagu, who 
could not save from the flames the precious instruments and records that 
had been the result of years of enlightened research, permitted the 
celebrated mathematician, Nasir ad-Din Thusi, to build a magnificent 
observatory at Meraga ; and lastly his brother Kublai, when he became 
emperor of China, carried with him into the celestial empire all the lore and 
wisdom of the Occident. 


Under the first Ottoman emperors we shall note the use by eminent writers 
of the old dialect of the Abbasids ; but this is the last faint effulgence of a 
protracted period of glory. The tyranny of the sword is to usurp power over 
all the Asiatic continent €€€@ among the Manchurian Tatars in the east, 
the Usbegs in the north, the Sophia in Persia, and the Ottoman Turks in the 
west. From an intellectual point of view the Orient is to fall again into 
immobility and torpor, until the nations of the west, carrying out on a 
grander scale the work begun by the Arabs, shall so develop all the forces 
of science and of human industry as to react on Asia, and infuse into the 
swarming populations of those vast spaces the spirit of a new life.& 


We have now seen the sceptre of Mohammed pass from his own race. It 
remains to resume the story of the Arabs in Spain, a 


CHAPTER IX THE DECLINE OF THE MOSLEMS IN SPAIN 
[961-1492 a.d.] 


Al-Hakam II, the son and successor of Abd ar-Rahman, inherited all the 
great qualities of his father. He was, however, averse to war, fond of 
tranquillity, and immoderately attached to literature. His agents were 
constantly employed in the East in purchasing scarce and curious books; he 
himself wrote to every author of reputation for a copy of that author’s 
works, for which he paid royally ; and wherever he could not purchase a 
book, he caused it to be transcribed. By this means he collected an 


extensive library, the unfinished catalogue of which, in the time of Ibn 
Hayan, reached forty-four volumes. On his accession, that he might devote 
his chief time to the public administration yet not neglect interests so dear 
to him, he confided to one of his brothers the care of his library, and to 
another the duty of protecting literary institutions and of rewarding the 
learned. His reign is the golden age of Arabian literature in Spain. 


He appears never to have been engaged in war with the Christians ; for 
though the Arabian writers mention the siege and reduction of an Estefano 
de Gormas by the king in person, no mention is made of such a fact by the 
contemporary bishop of Astorga. In Africa, his general, Khalib, 
successfully repressed an insurrection of two local governors, and rendered 
the walis of Fez again dependent on the throne of Cordova. 


As Hisham II, the son and successor of Al-Hakam, was but eleven years old 
when he ascended the throne, the regency was conferred by the queen- 
mother on her secretary, Muhammed ben Abdallah, a man of great genius, 
valour, and activity. Muhammed, better known as Almansor, may, in fact, 
be regarded as the king ; for he alone throughout life governed the realm. 
Hisham was too feeble, too despicable, too much addicted to slothful 
pleasures, to command even the passing notice of the people. 


ALMANSOR 


The wars of Almansor with the Christians, which proved so fatal to them, 
occupy the most prominent part of his administration. Without acquainting 
them with his intention to disturb a peace which had continued during 
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the reign of Al-Hakam, in 977 a.d. he penetrated into Galicia, where booty 
and captives in abundance rewarded the avarice of his followers. In the two 
years succeeding, he frequently renewed his incursions, both into Galicia 
and Tarragona, without encountering much opposition. Under an infant 
king, the Christians were too much occupied with their internal dissensions 
to unite even in defence of their country. In short, his destructive inroads are 
said to have occurred twice every year during a great part of his life. 


In 981 Almansor not only reduced Zamora, but took possession of many 
other fortresses in the neighbourhood. The ensuing campaigns were no less 
successful ; they are, however, too numerous to be particularised. It will be 
sufficient to state that in 983 A.D. he took Gormaz ; in 984, Simancas; in 
986, Sepulveda ; in 987, he destroyed Coimbra, which, however, the Moors 
themselves soon rebuilt ; in 989, he reduced Artienza, Osma, and Alcova ; 
in 992, Montemayor ; in 994, San Estevan and Corunna ; in 995, Aguilar ; 
in 996, the important cities of Leon and Astorga, with a great number of 
inferior places ; and in the same year he laid waste the whole of Galicia, not 
spar-ine even the holy precincts of Compostella. His restless barbarity, and 
still more his innumerable acts of sacrilege, are dwelt upon with indignant 
wonder by the old chroniclers. But many precious things escaped his fury ; 
and many more, such as the bodies of saints and kings, were removed by 
the terrified Christians from Leon to Oviedo €€@ for the mountains of 
the Asturias again became the inaccessible asylum of the native monarchy. 
The bells of Compostella were sent to Cordova, to be melted into lamps for 
the famous mosque of that city. But the indignant saint sought for revenge ; 
for, on their return to Cordova, the misbelievers were seized with a violent 
dysentery, which carried off the greater portion of them ; comparatively few 
(if the bishop of Astorga6 is to be believed, not one) returned to the 
Mohammedan capital. Later writers than Sampiro assign OOO perhaps 
with truth €€@ much of the honour to the Christians, who, on learning 
the extent of the disease, pursued the misbelievers, and cut off such as 
Santiago would have spared. However this be, on the departure of the 


invaders, the Christians issued from their mountains, rebuilt their towns, 
and restored the church of Compostella. 


During these successful operations against the kings of Leon, Almansor had 
time to signalise his administration in other parts. In 985 he seized on 
Barcelona ; and would have carried his victorious banners to the Pyrenees, 
had not his march been arrested by intelligence from Africa. Al-Hasam, an 
emir of Almaghreb, who during the late reign had usurped the government 
of the whole province, and been expelled by Khalib, had fled to Egypt. By 
Nazar, the sultan of that country, he had been favourably received ; and on 
his return he bore an order to the governor of Tunis to provide him with 
three thousand horse, and some Berber infantry. His little army was 
speedily reinforced ; for in that country, more perhaps than any other on the 
face of the earth, he who endeavoured to disturb existing institutions was 
sure to receive some degree of co-operation. The general of Almansor 
OOO for Hisham was nobody @@€ was defeated and compelled to 
seek refuge in Ceuta. But Abdul-Malik, the son of Almansor, hastened to 
the scene of strife, and in two battles annihilated the forces of his enemy, 
whom he made prisoner ; and who, though relying on the faith of treaties, 
was Sent to Spain and executed. With Al-Hasam ended the dynasty of the 
Edris, which had ruled in Fez about two hundred years. In 987, however, 
the flames of war were rekindled by Balkin ben Zeiri, and nourished by his 
son and successor. After various alternations of fortune the country was 
pacified by the victories of Abdul-Malik, who was rewarded by the dignity 
of emir of Almaghreb. 
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But the chief attention of the hajib was always turned to the natural enemy 
of his nation. From his elevation he had meditated the destruction of the 
Christian power. Now that Africa was pacified, and his son able to send him 
a supply of Berber troops, he resolved to execute his project, and as usual to 


commence with Leon. His preparations which he had been long making 
were immense ; but this circumstance saved Spain. Terrified at the 
approaching danger, Sancho king of Navarre, and another of the same 
name, the count of Castile, entered into a confederacy with the regency of 
Leon (Alfonso V, who then reigned, was only in his eighth year), to repel 
the com-mon foe. This was the first time during the administration of 
Almansor that the three powers thus united ; they were, in fact, generally at 
war with one another; a circumstance which, coupled with the frequent 
minority of the kings of Leon, will fully account for the unparalleled 
triumphs of that hero. 


In 1001 the Mohammedan army, in two formidable bodies, ascended the 
Duero, and encountered the Christians in the vicinity of Calatanazar, a place 
between Soria and Medina Cceli. When Almansor perceived the 
widespread tents of the Christians, he was struck with surprise. The battle 
commenced with break of day, and was maintained with unexampled 
obstinacy until darkness separated the combatants. 


That the loss on both sides was immense, may well be conceived from the 
desperate valour of the two armies. If Almansor by his frequent and 
impetuous assaults broke the adverse line, it was soon reformed, and the 
next mo-ment saw the Christian knights in the very heart of the infidels. 
Overcome with fatigue, with anxiety, and still more with the mortification 
of having been so unexpectedly repelled, he slowly retired to his tent, to 
await the customary visits of his generals. The extent of his disaster was 
unknown to him, until he learned, from the few who arrived, the fate of 
their brother chiefs. To hazard a second field, he well saw, would be 
destruction ; and burning with shame he ordered a retreat. Whether the 
Mohammedans were disturbed or not in their retreat is uncertain, but 
Almansor himself proceeded no further than the frontiers of Castile, before 
he sank under the weight of his despair. Obstinately refusing all consolation 
@@@ some accounts say all support @@@ he died in the arms of his 
son Abdul-Malik, who had hastened from Africa to see him, the third day of 
the moon Shaffal (1002). 


Almansor was formed for a great sovereign. He was not only the most able 
of generals, and the most valiant of soldiers, but he was an enlightened 


statesman, an active governor, an encourager of science and the arts, and a 
magnificent rewarder of merit. His loss was fatal to Cordova. The national 
SOITOW was mitigated for a moment by the appointment of Abdul-Malik to 
the vacant post of hajib. This minister promised to tread in the steps of his 
illustrious father ; his administration both in Africa and Spain was 
signalised by great spirit and valour ; but, unlike Almansor, he found the 
Christians too well prepared to be taken by surprise. He was suddenly 
seized with excruciating pains @€@ the effect, probably, of poison; and 
he died 1008, in the seventh year of his administration. With him ended the 
prosperity of Mohammedan Spain. 


Abd ar-Rahman, the brother of Abdul-Malik, was next advanced to the post 
of hajib. He prevailed on the childless monarch to designate him as 
successor to the throne. This rash act occasioned his ruin, and was one of 
those which accelerated with fearful rapidity the decline of the state. The 
race of the Omayyads was not extinct; and Muhammed, a prince of that 
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house, resolved to chastise the presumption of the hajib. He rapidly 
marched on the city, forcibly seized on the palace and king, and proclaimed 
the deposition of the hajib, who later was wounded, taken, and crucified by 
the barbarous victor. 


Muhammed first caused himself to be appointed hajib ; but the modest title 
soon displeased, and he aspired to that of king. He who had successfully 
rebelled against his sovereign, and who held that sovereign a prisoner in the 
palace, was not likely to hesitate at greater crimes. By his orders Hisham 
was secretly conveyed to an obscure fortress, and there confined. At the 
same time the death of the king was publicly announced ; a person 
resembling him in stature and countenance was, we are told, substituted for 
him, and laid in the royal sepulchre ; and Muhammed, in conformity with 
the pretended will of his predecessor, was hailed as prince of the believers. 


But the usurper was far from secure in his seat of power. The dangerous 
example which he himself had set of successful rebellion, was too attractive 
not to be followed ; and his own acts hastened the invitation. Incensed 
against the African guard which had supported the factions of Abd ar-Rah- 
man, he dissolved that formidable body, and ordered them to be expelled 
the city. They naturally resisted ; but with the aid of the populace he at 
length forced them beyond the walls, and threw after them the head of their 
chief. The exasperated Africans swore to be revenged, and proclaimed 
Suleiman, of the royal blood of the Omayyads, the successor of Hisham. As 
the forces of Suleiman were too few to make an open attack on Cordova, he 
traversed the country in search of partisans, and added greatly to the 
number of his followers. He even procured many Christian auxiliaries from 
Sancho, count of Castile. In an obstinately contended battle he overthrew 
the usurper ; twenty thousand troops of the latter being left on the field. The 
victor hastened to Cordova, and assumed the reins of sovereignty. There, 
however, he did not long remain ; he felt he was unpopular ; and to avoid 
assassination, he shut himself up in the palace of Azhara. 


The African domination > for such his was @€@€ became odious to 
the native Moslems ; nor was the feeling lessened by the presence of the 
Christian auxiliaries. The latter were honourably dismissed ; but still there 
was no solid security for Suleiman, against whom plots were frequent. To 
add to his vexations, Muhammed, aided by Count Raymond of Barcelona 
and several walis, advanced against Cordova. The African party was 
defeated, its chief forced to flee, and Muhammed again recognised as king. 
But throughout these contentions, the vicissitudes of success and failure 
followed each other with amazing celerity. Though pursued by a superior 
force headed in person by his bitter rival, Suleiman turned round and 
inflicted a terrible defeat on Muhammed, who precipitately fled, almost 
alone, to the capital. The victor followed him, seized on the heights in the 
vicinity of Cordova, and laid siege to the place. Muhammed was weakened 
by the desertion of his Christian allies, and still more by the disaffection of 
the mob, which bears about the same feeling to unfortunate princes as the 
kindred cur towards the meanly clad visitant. The hajib Uhada, a man who 
had contrived to keep his post in every recent change of government, took 
advantage of this alienation of popular feeling ; he did not declare for 
Suleiman, as little of a favourite as the present ruler ; but he suddenly drew 


Hisham from confinement, and showed him to the astonished populace. 
Astonishment gave way to transport ; and transport, as usual, to excesses. 
Muhammed was beheaded, his corpse torn in pieces by the new converts to 
legitimacy (1012 A.D.), and the head thrown into the camp of Suleiman. 
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But Suleiman refused to recognise the grandson of the great Abd ar-Rah- 
ruan. Having formed an alliance! with Obaid Allah, the son of Muhammed 
and wali of Toledo, he aimed at nothing less than the deposition of the king. 
At first his efforts were unpromising ; his ally was defeated, made prisoner, 
and beheaded. Fortune favoured him in other respects. Suleiman marched 
on Cordova. In vain did the hajib Khairan, the successor of Uhada, whom 
Hisham in a fit of suspicion had put to death, attempt to defend the city. The 
inhabitants opened one of the gates ; the Africans entered, fought, and 
conquered ; their chief was a second time saluted as king, and Hisham 
forever disappeared from the stage of royalty €€@ probably at the same 
moment from that of life. 


Suleiman began his reign @€@ for so long as Hisham lived he cannot be 
properly ranked among the kings of Cordova @@@ by rewarding his 
adherents in the most lavish manner. He confirmed them, as he had 
promised, in the hereditary possession of their fiefs ; thus engrafting on a 
strangely foreign stock the feudal institution of more northern nations. This 
was the signal for the creation of numerous independent sovereignties, and 
consequently for the ruin of Mohammedan Spain. The strength of the 
misbelievers had consisted in their unity under the religious sway of their 
caliphs ; when this strong bulwark was dissolved the scattered fragments of 
their empire might for a moment resist the eager assaults of the Christians ; 
but these must inevitably be swept away in the end by the overwhelming 
flood. 


The hajib Khairan, who had escaped to his government of Almeria, swore 
to be revenged on this new usurper. As, however, no forces which he could 


bring into the field could contend for a moment with those of Suleiman, he 
passed over to Ceuta to interest the governor, Ali ben Hammud, in his 
project. Suleiman was forsaken by most of the walis, his allies @€@@ they 
can no longer be called subjects ; his troops deserted to swell the ranks of 
his enemy ; and in a battle near Seville, his Andalusian adherents turned 
against him, and thereby decided his fate. 


Ali was proclaimed king of Mohammedan Spain, but not until search had 
been vainly made for Hisham. The crown was not destined to sit more 
lightly on his head than on that of his immediate predecessor. He found an 
enemy where he least expected one ; he was stifled in the bath by his 
Slavonic attendants, and the report circulated that his death was natural. 


Al-Kasim ben Hammud, brother of the deceased king, seized on the throne. 
A powerful conspiracy was formed to dethrone him. His palace was 
assailed ; and though, by the valour of his guards, it held out fifty days, at 
the end of that time most of them fell in an attempt to effect their escape. 
Some of the more humane of the assailants secretly conveyed Kasim 
beyond the walls and provided him with a small escort of cavalry, which 
conveyed him to Xeres. When this intelligence was known at Cordova, the 
Alameris, or party of the family of the great Almansor, which acted a 
conspicuous part in all these commotions and which adhered to the fortunes 
of the Omayyads, proclaimed as king Abd ar-Rahman ben Hisham, brother 
of the usurper Muhammed. 


Muhammed ben Abd ar-Rahman, cousin of the king, a man of boundless 
wealth, succeeded in corrupting the chief nobles of the city. In the silence of 
night he armed a resolute band of his creatures, who hastened to the palace, 
and massacred the soldiers on duty. After a reign of only forty-seven days, 
the king’s bedchamber was entered and he was pierced with a thousand 
wounds. 
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Muhammed II reaped the reward of his crime. His successor was Yahya, 
who perished in an ambuscade (1025). The next prince on whom the choice 
of the Cordovans fell, Hisham III, brother of Abd ar-Rahman al-Mortada, 
was naturally loth to accept a crown which had destroyed so many of its 
wearers. In the end, however, being rather forced than persuaded to 
relinquish his scruples, he left his retirement. Unhappily, he had but too 


_. much reason to find 


that neither private virtues nor public services have much influence over the 
bulk of mankind ; and that the absolute king who has not the power to make 
himself feared will not long be suffered to reign. In 1031 a licentious mob 
paraded the streets of Cordova, and loudly demanded his deposition. He did 
not wait the effects of their violence ; with unfeigned satisfaction he retired 
to private life, in which he passed unmolested the remainder of his days. 
The remembrance of his virtues long survived him ; and by all the Arabic 
writers of his country he is represented as too good for his age. 


With Hisham III ended the caliphate of the West, and the no-ble race of the 
Omayyads. If the succession was interrupted by Ali, and Al-Kasim, and 
Yahya, who though descended from a kindred stock were not of the same 
family, that interruption was but momentary ; especially as Abd ar-Rahman 
IV reigned at Jaen, while the last two princes were acknowledged at 
Cordova. From this period 1031 A.D. to the establishment of the kingdom 
of Grenada in 1238 a.d., there was no supreme chief of Mohammedan 


Spain, if we except the fleeting conquerors who arrived from Africa, the 
fabric of whose dominion was as suddenly destroyed as it was erected. 


Vicious as is the constitution of all Mohammedan governments, and 
destructible as are the bases on which they are founded, the reader cannot 
fail to have been struck with the fate of this great kingdom. It can scarcely 
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be said to have declined ; it fell at once. Not thirty years have elapsed since 
the great Almansor wielded the resources of Africa and Spain, and 
threatened the entire destruction of the Christians, whom he had driven into 
an obscure corner of this vast peninsula. Now Africa is lost ; the Christians 
bold two-thirds of the country ; the petty but independent governors, the 
boldest of whom trembled at the name of Almansor, openly insult the ruler 
of Cordova, whose authority extends little further than the walls of his 
capital. Assuredly, so astounding a catastrophe has no parallel in all history. 
Other kingdoms, indeed, as powerful as Cordova, have been perhaps as 
speedily deprived of their independence ; but if they have been subdued by 
invading enemies, their resources, their vigour, to a certain extent their 
greatness have long survived their loss of that blessing. Cordova, in the 
very fullness of her strength, was torn to pieces by her turbulent children. 


INDEPENDENT KINGDOMS 


The decline and dissolution of the Mohammedan monarchy, or western 
caliphate afforded the ambitious local governors throughout the peninsula 
the opportunity for which they had longed sighed @€@ that of openly 
asserting their independence of Cordova and of assuming the title of kings. 


But Cordova, however weakened, was not willing thus suddenly to lose her 
hold on her ancient subjects; she resolved to elect a sovereign who should 
endeavour to subdue these audacious rebels, and restore her ancient 
splendour. The disasters which had accompanied the last reigns of the 
Omayyad princes had strongly indisposed the people to the claims of that 
illustrious house. Jehwar ben Muhammed surrounded himself by a council 
which comprised some of the most distinguished citizens, and without the 
advice of which he undertook no one thing, not even the nomination to 
public offices. Of that council he was but the president, possessing but one 
vote like the remaining members ; so that Cordova presented the 
appearance rather of a republic than of a monarchy. He introduced a degree 
of tranquillity and commercial activity unknown since the death of the great 
Almansor. But the same success did not attend him in his efforts to restore 
the supremacy of Cordova. Whatever might be the internal dissensions of 
the petty kings, the success of some, the failure of others, none thought of 
recognising his superiority. To recount the perpetually recurring struggles of 
these reguli for the increase of their states, their alliances, their transient 
successes or hopeless failures, or even their existence, would afford neither 
interest nor instruction to the reader. Such events only can be noticed as are 
either signal in themselves, or exercised more than a passing influence on 
the condition of the Mohammedan portion of the peninsula. 


After triumphing over some neighbouring kings, who dreaded his 
increasing power, the sovereign of Seville prepared to invade the 
possessions of Jehwar ; but death surprised him before those preparations 
were completed. His son, Muhammed Al-Mucteded, who succeeded him, 
was as ambitious as himself, but more luxurious. All southern Andalusia 
came into the power of Al-Mucteded, yet his ambition was far from 
satisfied. For some time he remained in alliance with Muhammed, the son 
and successor of Jehwar, in the throne of Cordova; but he gained possession 
of that ancient capital by stratagem. After many years of continued warfare, 
the king of Seville and Cordova became, not merely the most powerful, but 
almost the only independent sovereign of Mohammedan Spain. 
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Yahya al-Kadi, the son and successor of Ibn Dylnun on the throne of 
Toledo, inherited neither the courage nor the abilities of that prince. Sunk in 
the lowest sensuality, he regarded with indifference the growing success of 
Muhamrned. He became at length so contemptible that his very subjects 
rose and expelled him. He applied for aid to the ally of his father, Alfonso 
VI king of Leon ; but that prince, though under the greatest obligations to 
the memory of the father, was persuaded by the king of Seville to adopt a 
hostile policy towards the son. It seems, indeed, as if Muhamrned and 
Alfonso, in the treaty which they concluded at the instance of the former, 
had tacitly agreed not to interrupt each other in the execution of the designs 
each had long formed. The victorious Alfouso triumphed over all 
opposition, and prosecuted the siege with a vigour which might have shown 
the misbelievers how formidable an enemy awaited them all, and how 
necessary were their combined efforts to resist him. But Muhamrned, the 
only enemy whom the Christian hero had to dread, was no less occupied in 
deriving his share of the advantages secured by the treaty @@@ in 
reducing the strong towns of Murcia and Granada. After a siege of three 
years, Toledo was reduced to the last extremity, and was compelled to 
capitulate. On the 25th of May, 1085 a.d., Alfonso triumphantly entered this 
ancient capital of the Goths, which had remained in the power of the 
misbelievers about 374 years. 


The conquest of Toledo was far from satisfying the ambition of Alfonso ; he 
rapidly seized on the fortresses of Madrid, Maqueda, Guadalajara, and 
established his dominion on both banks of the Tagus. Muhamrned now 
began seriously to repent his treaty with the Christian, and to tremble even 
for his own possessions. He vainly endeavoured to divert his ally from the 
projects of aggrandisement which that ally had evidently formed. 
Muhamrned saw that unless he leagued himself with those whose 
subjugation had hitherto been his constant object, €@ the princes of his 
faith, €@ his and their destruction was inevitable. The magnitude of the 
danger compelled him to solicit their alliance. Such resistance as 
Mohammedan Spain alone could offer seemed hopeless. With this 
conviction in their hearts two of the most influential cadis proposed an 
appeal to the celebrated African conqueror, Yusuf ben Tashufin, whose arm 


alone seemed able to preserve the faith of Islam in the peninsula. The 
proposal was received with general applause by all present ; they did not 
make the very obvious reflection that when a nation admits into its bosom 
an ally more powerful than itself, it admits at the same time a conqueror. 
The waliof Malaga alone, Abdallah ben Zagut, had courage to oppose the 
dangerous embassy under consideration. ” You mean to call in the aid of the 
Almoravids ! Are you ignorant that these fierce inhabitants of the deserts 
resemble their own native tigers ? Suffer them not, I beseech you, to enter 
the fertile plains of Andalusia and Granada ! Doubtless they would break 
the iron sceptre which Alfonso intends for us ; but you would still be 
doomed to wear the chains of slavery. . Do you not know that Yusuf has 
taken all the cities of Almaghreb, that he has subdued the powerful tribes of 
the East and West, that he has everywhere substituted despotism for liberty 
and independence ? ” The aged Zagut spoke in vain. 


THE ALMORAVIDS 


Beyond the chain of Mount Atlas, in the deserts of ancient Gsetulia, dwelt 
two tribes of Arabian descent. At what time they had been expelled, or had 
voluntarily exiled themselves from their native Yemen, they knew 
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not; but tradition taught them that they had been located in the African 
deserts from ages immemorial. Yahya ben Ibrahim, belonging to one of 
these tribes (that of Gudala), made the pilgrimage of Mecca. Being 
questioned by his new friend as to the religion and manners of his 
countrymen, he replied that they were sunk in ignorance, both from their 
isolated situation in the desert and from their want of teachers. He entreated 
the alfaqui to allow some one of his disciples to accompany him into his 
native country. With considerable difficulty Abdallah ben Yassim, the 
disciple of another alfaqui, was persuaded to accompany the patriotic 


Yahya. Abdallah was one of those ruling minds which, fortunately for the 
peace of society, nature so seldom produces. Seeing his enthusiastic 
reception by the tribe of Gudala, and the influence he was sure of 
maintaining over it, he formed the design of founding a sovereignty in the 
heart of these vast regions. He prevailed on his obedient disciples to make 
war on the kindred tribe of Lamtuna. His ambition naturally increased with 
his success ; in a short time he had reduced, in a similar manner, the isolated 
tribes around him. 


To his valiant followers of Lamtuna, he now gave the name of Al-Morab- 
ethun, or Almoravids, which signifies men consecrated to the service of 
God. The whole country of Darah was gradually subdued by this new 
apostle, and his authority was acknowledged over a region extensive 
enough to form a respectable kingdom. But though he exercised all the 
rights of sovereignty, he prudently abstained from assuming the title. He left 
to the emir of Lamtuna the ostensible exercise of temporal power ; and 
when, in 1058 a.d., that emir fell in battle, he nominated Abu Bekr ben 
Omar to the vacant dignity. His own death, which was that of a warrior, left 
Abu Bekr in possession of an undivided sovereignt}r. The power, and 
consequently the reputation of the emir, spread far and wide. Abu Bekr 
looked around for a site on which he might lay the foundations of a great 
city, the destined metropolis of a great empire; and the city of Morocco 
began to rear its head from the valley of Eylana. Before, however, his great 
work was half completed, he received intelligence that the tribe of Gudala 
had declared a deadly war against that of Lamtuna. As he belonged to the 
latter, he naturally trembled for the fate of his kindred ; and at the head of 
his cavalry he departed for his native deserts, leaving the command of the 
army, during his absence, to his cousin, Yusuf ben Tashufin. 


Whatever were Yusuf ‘s other virtues, it will be seen that gratitude, honour, 
and good faith were not among the number. Scarcely had his kinsman left 
the city than, in pursuance of the design he had formed of usurping the 
supreme authority, he began to win the affections of the troops, partly by his 
gifts and partly by affability. Nor was his success in war less agreeable to so 
fierce and martial a people as the Almoravids. The Berbers were quickly 
subdued by him. He had long aspired to the hope of marrying the beautiful 
Zainab, sister of Abu Bekr ; but the fear of a repulse from the proud chief of 


his family had caused him to smother his Inclination. He now disdained to 
supplicate for that chiefs consent; he married the lady. Having put the 
finishing touch to his magnificent city of Morocco, he transferred thither 
the seat of his empire. The augmentation of his army was his next great 
object ; and so well did he succeed in it that he found his troops exceeded 
one hundred thousand. 


Yusuf had just completed the subjugation of Fez when Aim Bekr returned 
from the desert, and encamped in the vicinity of Agmat. With a force so far 
inferior to his rival’s, so far from demanding the restitution of his rights, he 
durst not even utter one word of complaint ; on the contrary, 
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he pretended that he had long renounced empire, and that his only wish was 
to pass the remainder of his days in the retirement of the desert. With equal 
hypocrisy Yusuf humbly thanked him for his abdication ; the sheikhs and 
walis were summoned to witness the renewed declaration of the emir, after 
which the two princes separated. The following day, however, Abu Bekr 
received a magnificent present from Yusuf, who, indeed, continued to send 
him one every year to the period of his death. 


Yusuf had just exchanged his humble title of emir for that of al-mus- limin, 
or prince of the believers, and of nazir ed-din, or defender of the faith, when 
letters from Muhammed reached him. Before he returned a final answer to 
the king of Seville, he insisted that the fortress of Algeciras should be 
placed in his hands, on the pretence that if fortune were unpropitious he 
should have some place to which he might retreat. That Muhammed should 
have been so blind as not to perceive the designs involved in the insidious 
proposal is almost enough to make one agree with the Arabic historians, 
that destiny had decreed he should fall by his own measures. 


Alfonso was besieging Saragossa, which he had every expectation of 
reducing, when intelligence reached him of Yusuf’s disembarkation. He 
resolved to meet the approaching storm. At the head of all the forces he 
could muster he advanced towards Andalusia, and encountered Yusuf on the 
plains of Zallaka (1086). Alfonso was severely wounded and compelled to 
retreat, but not until nightfall, nor until he had displayed a valour worthy of 
the greatest heroes. Yusuf now proclaimed the Al-hijed, or holy war, and 
invited all the Andalusian princes to join him. But this demonstration of 
force proved as useless as the preceding ; it ended in nothing ; owing partly 
to the dissensions of the Mohammedans and partly to the activity of the 
Christians, who not only rendered abortive the measures of the enemy but 
gained some signal advantages over them. Yusuf was forced to retreat on 
Almeida. Whether through the distrust of the Mohammedan princes, who 
appear to have penetrated his intention of subjecting them to his empire, or 
through his apprehension of Alfonso, he again returned to Africa, to procure 
new and more considerable levies. He landed a third time at Algeciras, not 
so much with the view of humbling the Christian king as of executing the 
perfidious design he had so long formed. For form’s sake, indeed, he 
invested Toledo, but he could have entertained no expectation of reducing it 
; and when he perceived that the Andalusian princes refused to join him, he 
eagerly left that city, and proceeded to secure far dearer and easier interests. 
He openly threw off the mask, and commenced his career of spoliation. 
After the fall of Muhammed, Yusuf had little difficulty in subduing the 
remaining princes of Andalusia. 


Thus ended the petty kingdoms of Andalusia, after a stormy existence of 
about sixty years, and thus commenced the dynasty of the Almoravids. For 
some years after the usurpation of Yusuf, peace appears to have subsisted in 
Spain between the Mohammedans and the Christians. Fearing a new 
irruption of Africans, Alfonso contented himself with fortifying Toledo ; 
and Yusuf felt little inclination to renew the war with one whose prowess he 
had so fatally experienced. But Christian Spain was, at one moment, near 
the brink of ruin. The passion for the Crusades was no less ardently felt by 
the Spaniards than by other nations of Europe. Fortunately, Pope Paschal II, 
in answer to the representations of Alfonso, declared that the proper post of 
every Spaniard was at home, and there were his true enemies. Yusuf 


returned to Morocco in 1103, where he died in 1106, after living one 
hundred Arabian or about ninety-seven Christian years. 
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Ali was only in his twenty-third year when he succeeded his father, whose 
military talents he inherited, and whom he surpassed in generosity. On the 
death of Alfonso, in 1109 a.d., Ali entered Spain at the head of one hundred 
thousand men, to prosecute in person the war against the Christians. But 
though he laid waste the territory of Toledo, and invested that city, he soon 
abandoned the siege. A second army sent by Ali had no better success. In 
1118 Saragossa, after a siege of some months, fell into the power of the 
Christians, and the north of Spain was forever freed from the domination of 
the Mohammedans. The following year the Aragonian hero destroyed 
twenty thousand of the Africans, who had advanced as far as the environs 
of Daroca ; while another division of the Almoravids, under Ali in person, 
was compelled to retreat before the army of Leon and Castile. 


At this very time the empire of the Almoravids was tottering to its fall. It 
had never been agreeable to the Mohammedans of Spain, whose manners, 
from their intercourse with a civilised people, were comparatively refined. 
The sheikhs of Lamtuna were so many insupportable tyrants ; the Jews, the 
universal agents for the collection of the revenues, were here, as in Poland, 
the most pitiless extortioners ; every savage from the desert looked with 
contempt on the milder inhabitant of the peninsula. The domination of those 
strangers was indeed so odious that, except for the divisions between 
Alfonso and his ambitious queen, Donna Urraca, who was sovereign in her 
own right, all Andalusia might speedily have been subjected to the 
Christian yoke. Even while Ali remained in Spain, there was an open revolt 
of the inhabitants, who could not longer support the excesses of the 
barbarian guard. 


But the cause which most menaced the existence of Ali’s throne, and which 
was destined to change the whole face of western Africa and southern 


Spain, originated, like the power of Yusuf ben Tashufin, in the deserts 
bordering on Mount Atlas. Muhammed ben Abdallah, the son of a lamp- 
lighter in the mosque of Cordova, was distinguished for great curiosity and 
an insatiable thirst for knowledge. Whether Muhammed was a fanatic or a 
knave, or composed of a large mixture of both, is not easy to be determined. 
He wandered from place to place, zealously preaching doctrines dangerous 
to the faith of Islam. His reception, however, was long cool ; and from one 
town, where he had held forth in the mosque, he was compelled to flee to 
Tlemcen. On his way he fell in with a youth, Abdul-Mumin by name, 
whom he persuaded to share his fortunes. The two friends subsequently 
travelled to Fez, and thence to Morocco. 


The artful rebel was permitted to follow his vocation till the excitement 
produced by his fanatic appeals to the ignorant populace was too great to be 
overlooked, and he was ordered to leave Morocco. At a short distance from 
the city, however, probably in its public cemetery, he built a hut among the 
graves, as a residence for himself and his faithful Abdul-Mumin. As he had 
anticipated, he was soon followed by crowds who venerated his prophetic 
character, and who listened with pleasure to vehement denunciations which 
fell with terrific effect on their superiors. He inveighed against the impiety 
of the Almoravids, who appear not to have been more popular in 
Mauretania than in Spain. Ali ordered the rebel to be secured. Muhammed, 
who had timely notice of the fate intended him, fled to Agmat, 
accompanied by a host of proselytes ; but finding that his liberty was still in 
danger, he hastily retreated to Tinmal in the province of Sus. His success in 
this region was so great that he had soon an army of disciples, all devoted to 
his will, because all believed in his divine mission. For some time he 
preached to them the 
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coming of the great mahdi, who should teach all men the riglit way and 
cause virtue and happiness to reign over the whole earth ; but he carefulty 
refrained from acknowledging himself to be the mighty prophet, doubtless 


because he was fearful of shocking the credulity even of his own followers. 
One day, in conformity with a preconcerted plan, as he was expatiating on 
the change to be effected by the long-promised teacher and ruler, Abdul- 
Mumin and nine other men arose, saying : ” Thou announcest a mahdi ; the 
description applies only to thyself. Be our mahdi and imam ; we swear to 
obey thee ! ” The Berbers, influenced by the example, in the same manner 
arose and vowed fidelity even unto death. 


From this moment he assumed the high title of mahdi, and proclaimed 
himself as the founder of a new people. He instituted a regular government, 
confiding the administration to Abdul-Mumin, his minister, with nine 
associates, but reserving the control to himself. Seventy Berbers or Alarabs 
formed the council of the new government. An army of ten thousand horse 
and a far greater number of foot was speedily organised, with which he took 
the road to Agmat just as Ali returned to Morocco from Spain. The 
Almohads [Unitarians], for such was the name assumed by the followers of 
Muhammed, defeated the troops of Ali four times. 


At length Muhammed resolved to reduce the capital of Morocco. At his 
voice forty thousand men took the field. The preparations of Ali were 
immense ; one hundred thousand men were ranged round his standard. 
They were again defeated, were pursued to the very walls of Morocco, and 
that capital was invested with a vigour which showed that the Almohads 
were intent on its reduction. But Ali led his troops against the rebels, whom 
he completely routed. Abdul-Mumin rallied the fugitives, and effected an 
orderly retreat. But time was necessary to repair the misfortune, especially 
as some of the savage tribes of the desert withdrew from Muhammed’s 
banner, on finding that his power was that of a mere mortal. 


In 1130 the mahdi commanded all to assemble the following day near the 
great mosque, to bid adieu to their chief. All wondered at the command, 
except such as were acquainted with his long hidden disease. He exhorted 
them to persevere in the doctrine he had taught them ; announced his 
approaching death ; and when he saw them dissolved in tears, inculcated the 
duty of resignation to the divine will. He then retired with his beloved 
disciple, to whom he presented the book containing the tenets of his faith 
@@@ a book which he had received from the hands of Al-Gazali. The 


fourth day he expired. The chiefs of the state were soon afterwards 
assembled to deliberate on the form of government ; a monarchy was 
chosen ; and by their unanimous suffrages Abdul-Mumin was proclaimed 
imam and almumenin. 


For the next three years the new caliph was diligently employed in 
extending his conquests. The whole country, from the mountains of Dahra 
to Salee, all Fez and Tasa, received his spiritual and temporal yoke. The 
empire of the Almoravids was now bounded within a narrow sphere. Ali 
became dejected and unhappy ; his troops were everywhere defeated ; his 
towns were rapidly delivered into the power of a savage enemy, who had 
vowed his destruction ; and though, in compliance with the advice of his 
counsellors, he associated with him in the empire his son Tashufin, whose 
exploits in Spain had obtained him much celebrity, that prince was too 
busily occupied with the Christians and his discontented subjects of 
Andalusia to prop the declining empire in Africa. 


Tashufin ben Ali succeeded in 1143 to his father, who died at Morocco 
@@@ more from grief at the declining state of affairs than from any other 
cause. 
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His first object was to assemble an army to strike another blow for the 
defence of his empire. At first he was successful. Abdul-Mumin was 
compelled to fall back on his mountain; but in a second action Tashufin was 
defeated ; in 


a third he was also compelled to retreat. Ali saw t hat his only hope of 
safety lay in an escape to Spain. One night he resolved to make a desperate 
effort to gain the port where his vessels were still riding at anchor. 
Unfortunately either he mistook his way or his mule was terrified by the 
roaring of the waves, for the next morning his mangled corpse was found at 
the foot of a precipice on the beach. 


But Morocco, Fez, and some other cities were yet in the power of the 
Almoravids, who raised Ibrahim Abu Ishak, son of Tashufin, to the throne. 
The vindictive Abdul-Mumin, however, left them little time to breathe. 
Tlemcen he took by assault, and massacred the inhabitants ; Fez he also 
reduced. The siege of Morocco was prosecuted with vigour. The inhabitants 
were so fatally repulsed in a sortie that they durst no longer venture outside 
the walls. Famine soon aided the sword ; the num-ber who died of 
starvation is said to have amounted to three-fourths of the whole 
population. Such a place could not long hold out ; and accordingly it was 
carried in the first general assault. Ibrahim and the surviving sheikhs were 
instantly brought before the conqueror. Not only were he and his chiefs led 
out to instant execution, but a general massacre of the surviving inhabitants 
was ordered. The few who were spared were sold as slaves ; the mosques 
were destroyed and new ones erected ; and the tribes of the desert were 
called to re-people the now solitary streets. 


During these memorable exploits in Africa, the Christians were rapidly 
increasing their dominions. Coria, Mora, etc., were in the power of Alfonso, 
styled the emperor; and almost every contest between the two natural 
enemies had turned to the advantage of the Christians. So long, indeed, as 
the walis were eager only to preserve or to extend their authority, 
independent of each other and of every superior, this success need not 
Surprise us ; we may rather be surprised that the Mohammedans were 
allowed to retain any footing in the peninsula. Probably they would at this 
time have been driven from it but for the seasonable arrival of tin-victorious 
Almohads. Both Christians and Africans now contended for the superiority. 
While the troops of Alfonso reduced Baeza, and with a Mohammedan ally 
even Cordova, 
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Malaga and Seville acknowledged Abu Amram. Calatrava and Almeria 
next fell to the Christian emperor, about the same time that Lisbon and the 
neighbouring towns received Dom Henry (Henrique), the new sovereign of 
Portugal. Most of these conquests, however, were subsequently recovered 
by the Almohads. Being reinforced by a new army from Africa, the latter 
pursued their successes with greater vigour. They reduced Cordova, which 
was held by an ally of Alfonso ; defeated, and forever paralysed, the 
expiring efforts of the Almoravids ; and proclaimed their emperor Abdul- 
Mumin as sovereign of all Mohammedan Spain (1146). 


DYNASTY OF THE ALMOHADS 


Abdul-Mumin, as if desirous of subduing not merely what had formed the 
empire of the Almoravids but all the regions which owned the faith of 
Islam, levied army after army ; so that from Portugal to Tunis and Kairwan 
his wild hordes spread devastation and dismay. To detail the events of the 
wars sustained by his general, or his son the cid Yusuf, in Andalusia, would 
afford little interest to the reader. It will be sufficient to observe that, by 
slow but sure degrees, the whole of Andalusia was incorporated with his 
empire. Once only did he visit Spain, if remaining a few hours at Gibraltar 
can deserve the name. In 1162 he breathed his last. On his accession, Yusuf 
Abu Yakub dismissed the enormous army which had been collected. During 
the following few years he appears to have cultivated the blessings of peace 
; it was not until 1170 that he entered Spain, and all Mohammedan Spain 
owned the emperor. 


Notwithstanding the destructive wars which had prevailed near a century, 
neither Moors nor Christians had acquired much advantage by them. From 
the reduction of Saragossa to the present time, the victory, indeed, had 
generally declared for the Christians ; but their conquests, with the 
exception of Lisbon and a few fortresses in central Spain, were lost almost 
as soon as gained ; and the same fate attended the equally transient 
successes of the Mohammedans. The reason why the former did not 
permanently extend their territories, was their internal dissensions. The 
Christians, when at peace among themselves, were always too many for 


their Mohammedan neighbours, even when the latter were aided by the 
whole power of western Africa. 


Yakub ben Yusuf, from his victories afterwards named Al-Mansur, was 
declared successor to his father. For some years he was not personally 
opposed to the Christians, though his walis carried on a desultory indecisive 
war. In 1194 he landed in Andalusia, and proceeded towards Valencia, 
where the Christian army then lay. There Alfonso VIII, king of Castile, was 
awaiting the expected reinforcements from his allies, the kings of Leon and 
Navarre. Both armies pitched their tents on the plains of Alarcon. The 
chiefs of both naturally felt anxious for the result ; but the charge of 
rashness cannot be erased from the memory of Alfonso, for venturing to 
withstand alone a conflict with the overwhelming force of the enemy, 
instead of falling back to effect a junction with his allies. His loss must have 
been immense, amounting probably to twenty thousand men. With a 
generosity very rare in a Mohammedan, and still more in an African, Yakub 
restored his prisoners to liberty €€@ an action for which, we are 
informed, he received few thanks from his followers. After this signal 
victory Yakub rapidly reduced Calatrava, Guadalaxara, Madrid and 
Esalona, Salamanca, etc. 
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Toledo, too, he invested, but in vain. He returned to Africa, caused his son 
Muhammed to be declared wali alhadi, and died (1199). He was, beyond 
doubt, the greatest and best of the Almohads. 


The character of Muhammed Abu Abdallah, surnamed An-Nasir, was very 
different from that of his great father. Much as the world had been 
astounded at the preparations of his grandfather Yusuf, they were not 
surpassed by his own, if, as we are credibly informed, one alone of the five 
divisions of his army amounted to 160,000 men. It is certain that a year was 
required for the assembling of this vast armament, that two months were 
necessary to con-vey it across the straits, and that all Christian Europe was 


filled with alarm at its disembarkation. Innocent III proclaimed a crusade to 
Spain; and Rodrigo of Toledo, the celebrated historian, accompanied by 
several prelates, went from one court to another to rouse the Christian 
princes. While the kings of Aragon and Navarre promised to unite their 
forces with their brother of Castile to repel the common danger, great 
numbers of volunteers from Portugal and southern France hastened to the 
general rendezvous at Toledo, the pope ordered fasting, prayers, and 
processions to be made, to propitiate the favour of heaven, and to avert 
from Christendom the greatest danger that had threatened it since the days 
of the emir Abd ar-Rahman. 


THE BATTLE OF LAS NAVAS DE TOLOSA (1212 A.D.) 


Muhammed opened the campaign by the siege of Salvatierra, a strong but 
not important fortress of Estremadura, defended by the knights of 
Calatrava. That he should waste his forces on objects so incommensurate 
with their extent, proves how little he was qualified to wield them. The 
place stood out for several months, and did not surrender until the emperor 
had sustained a heavy loss, nor until the season was too far advanced to 
permit any advantage to be derived from this partial success. By suspending 
the execution of his great design until the following season, he allowed 
Alfonso time to prepare for the contest. The following June, the kings of 
Leon and Castile having assembled at Toledo, and been joined by a 
considerable number of foreign volunteers, the Christian army advanced 
towards the south. 


On July 12th, the crusaders reached the mountainous chain which divides 
New Castile from Andalusia. They found not only the passes, but the 
summits of the mountains occupied by the Almohads. To force a passage 
was impossible ; and they even deliberated on retreating, so as to draw out, 
if possible, the enemy from positions so formidable, when a shepherd 
entered the camp of Alfonso, and proposed to conduct the Christian army, 
by a path unknown to both armies, to the summit of this elevated chain 
@@@ by a path, too, which would be invisible to the enemy’s outposts. A 
few companies having accompanied the man, and found him equally 
faithful and well informed, the whole army silently ascended, and 


entrenched themselves on the summit, the level of which was extensive 
enough to contain them all. Below appeared the widespread tents of the 
Moslems, whose surprise was great on perceiving the heights thus occupied 
by the crusaders. For two days the latter, whose fatigues had been harassing, 
kept their position ; but on the third day they descended into the plains of 
Tolosa, which were about to be immortalised by their valour. Their right 
wing was led by the king of Navarre, their left by the king of Aragon, while 
Alfonso took his station in the rent re. The attack was made by the Christian 
centre against that of the Mohammedans ; and immediately the two wings 
moved against those of the enemy. 
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The struggle was terrific, but short ; myriads of the barbarians fell, the 
boundary was first broken down by the king of Navarre, the Castilians and 
Aragonese followed, all opponents were massacred or fled, and the victors 
began to ascend the eminence on which Muhammed still remained. 
Muhammed mounted a mule and soon outstripped not only the pursuers but 
the fugitives. The carnage of the latter was dreadful, until darkness put an 
end to it. The victors now occupied the tents of the Mohammedans, while 
the two martial prelates sounded the Te Deum for the most splendid success 
which had shone on the banners of the Christians since the time of Charles 
Martel. The loss of the Africans, even according to the Arabian writers, 
who admit that the centre was wholly destroyed, could not fall short of 
160,000 men. 


The reduction of several towns, fromTolosa to Baeza, immediately followed 
this glorious victory €€ a victory in which Don Alfonso nobly 
redeemed his failure in the field of Zallaka, and which, in its immediate 
consequences, involved the ruin of the Mohammedan empire in Spain. 
After an unsuccessful attempt on Ubeda, as the hot season was raging, the 
allies returned to Toledo, satisfied that the power of Muhammed was 
forever broken. That emperor, indeed, did not long survive his disaster. 
Having precipitately fled to Morocco, he abandoned himself to licentious 


pleasures, left the cares of government to his son, or rather his ministers, 
and died in 1213, not without suspicion of poison, c 


THE DECLINE OF ARAB POWER 


After the dissolution of the Almohad empire Africa and Spain, without 
severing any of the ties that bound their populations together, ceased 
forever to obey the same government. This separation would have had no 
disastrous consequences for Islam if the tribes of Maghreb had not set so 
high a price upon their assistance that the Spanish Arabs were unable to 
accept it. The Maghrebites did indeed cross the strait several times after 
1232, but these expeditions served merely to assure the triumphs of the 
Christians, who drew together in closer and closer union. 


The defeat of Tolosa had, by demonstrating the incapacity of Muhammed 
an-Nasir, precipitated the insurrection of Andalusia ; and in Africa the 
power founded by Abdul-Mumin was as rapidly declining, owing to the 
failure of the Almohad princes to display the necessary decision and 
address. As early as 1242 the wali of Tunis refused to renew the tribute 
which as vassal he was bound to pay, caused himself to be proclaimed an 
independent sovereign, and founded on the most solid basis the dynasty of 
the house of Abu Hass, which was destined to endure through several 
centuries. Farther to the west, in 1248, the Beni Zian family established 
their supremacy at Tlemcen, Algiers, and in the neighbourhood of Fez ; 
while in the Maghreb the tribe of Beni Merin raised the standard of revolt 
and menaced Fez, Tasa, and Morocco. For twenty years the Almohads held 
their ground against their enemies ; but all the courage they displayed was 
rendered useless by their own intestine strife, and in 1270 the Merinid, Abu 
Yusuf, received the allegiance of the Arabian Moors, or Berbers, of western 
Africa. 


It would be impossible to-day to determine exactly the extent of the 
territories controlled by the revolting tribes, but in the beginning their 
domains, without doubt, included Bougie and Algiers and extended from 
Tlemcen to the Atlantic. Their frontier lines must, in any case, have been 
constantly changing, as the rulers of the three states waged incessant war 
against each 
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other, and emigration and displacements were continually taking place. A 
chronological list of the princes who succeeded each other at Tunis, 
Tlemcen, and Morocco, during the period that extended from the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth century, would teach us little of an epoch concerning which 
very few documents exist. The most we know is that the cities of Tunis, 
Bougie, Algiers, Tlemcen, Fez, and Morocco retained under the Abu Hass, 
the Beni Zian, and the Beni Merin the importance and splendour that had 
been theirs under the Zairites and the Omayyads, and could still cite with 
pride the names of many great artists and scholars. The ancient maritime 
power of the Aghlabites had fallen never to rise again ; but bands of pirates 
were organised which inflicted great dam-r 


age on Christians, and vessels leaving the Atlantic ports began to descend 
the coasts of Africa to the tropics, where they carried on a great trade in 
gold, amber, and negro slaves. 


Naturally the Arabs were drawn into all the disputes that arose between the 
different sovereigns of Africa, but they experienced no serious results from 
any of them. Once in 1347, and again in 1359, the Merinid chiefs had 
succeeded in overcoming Tlemcen and Tunis ; but the deposed rulers soon 
recovered their thrones and continued to reign over the populations they had 
trained to obedience. Of the three African dynasties that of Abu Hass 
experienced the fewest turmoils and disorders. While in Maghreb two rivals 
of equal force disputed for supremacy over the capitals of Fez and 
Morocco, and in Tlemcen the Beni Zian were obliged to resist the 
encroachments of formidable neighbours, the kings in Tunis were powerful 
enough to command the respect of all other cities near, and to wrest Tripoli 
from the warlike mamelukes of Egypt, the rulers who had succeeded to the 
Eyyubid sultans. 


Having apparently accomplished their mission, the Arabs no longer sought 
to make the cause of Islam triumph, but little by little withdrew to the 
obscurity and monotony of a desert life. Even in 1270, at the time of the last 
crusade of St. Louis, they displayed nothing like the courage that had 
characterised them on former occasions, being content to sign a 
disadvantageous treaty with Charles of Anjou, by which they bound 
themselves to receive French and Italian merchandise free of duty, and to 
permit the free practice of Catholicism throughout their states. 


Later the Spaniards and the Portuguese conquered the African cities which 
command the Straits of Gibraltar, and sent into the interior as many troops 
as the Africans had formerly sent into Spain. When they had become 
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masters of Algeciras and Tarifa, the Portuguese, who first undertook these 
enterprises, seized Alemtejo and Algarve and then decided to carry into 
other countries that spirit of adventure which had led them to demand on 
sea the wealth and power that were denied them on land. In 1415 they took 
possession of Ceuta, which they had to defend against Edward, second of 
the house of Braganza, but were finally able to retain by allowing to remain 
in irons a child that they had delivered over as hostage. Between 1439-1481 
Alfonso V conquered the important cities of Tangiers and Arzillo. 
Nevertheless the Portuguese had little thought of extending their conquests 
further, but were devoting themselves to commerce and navigation, in the 
interests of which they made those maritime discoveries that were to raise 
them so high among nations and send their ships into so many unknown 
waters of the globe. 


It has not been sufficiently pointed out how fatal to the Arabs of Spain was 
the occupancy by the Portuguese of Tangiers, Ceuta, and Arzillo. Hitherto 
the Moslems in Maghreb could come to the assistance of their brothers in 
Spain without looking upon themselves as interested parties to the dispute. 
But after the Portuguese came to command the strait, with power to 
intercept all communications between the two continents, the last blow to 
Mohammedan unity was struck by the Christian princes. 


Once the Catholic sovereigns had become masters of the Mediterranean 
ports of the peninsula, they enlarged their navy that the Moslem fleets 
might be constantly held in check, and after the fall of the monarchy of 
Granada they penetrated deep into Africa. In 1504 Diego of Cordova took 
several places between Ceuta and Oran, and in 1509 Cardinal Ximenes, 
minister to Ferdinand of Aragon, organised and directed a much more 
important expedition. Instead of attacking the younger branch of the 
Merinids at Morocco, he advanced on Tlemcen and Algiers, the double 
realm of the Beni Zian, and taking the city of Oran established there a 
strong garrison. 


These encroachments on the part of Christians must be stopped at any cost. 
Meeting with nothing but supineness and indifference among the Moors and 
Arabs whom he approached, Eutemi, king of Algiers, finally implored the 
assistance of Horuj, the celebrated pirate of Mytilene, who was at the head 
of a considerable fleet. Accepting these overtures with alacrity, Horuj 
repaired to Algiers with a force of five thousand men (1516) ; but after 
entering the city he caused Eutemi to be assassinated, and himself usurped 
the government. He further profited by the terror he had caused to attack 
Tlemcen and drive forth the Beni Zian ; but in 1518 the Spaniards engaged 
him in a battle in which he lost his life, leaving Tlemcen in the hands of his 
enemies. 


In no wise discouraged by this reverse, the brother of Horuj, Khair ad-Din, 
better known under the name of Barbarossa, succeeded in getting himself 
acknowledged ruler by the inhabitants of Algiers and establishing his 
dominion on solid foundations throughout the country ; he drove the 
Spaniards back into Oran, where he kept them confined. Fear, nevertheless, 
of the superior numbers of the Christians and the mutability of the Arab 


spirit caused him to seek for his states the protection of the supreme ruler 
who, at his request, sent him troops of Turkish militia from Constantinople. 
Barbarossa then took the title of regent, and in the name of the Ottoman 
sultan exercised the highest authority over all the states of Algiers. 


We have witnessed in Asia the gradual substitution of the Turks for the 
Arabs as defenders of the Moslem faith ; and we shall now assist at a 
repetition of the same process in Africa. This was, too, the epoch of greatest 
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power of the sultans in Constantinople. Suleiman, master of Egypt, of Asia 
Minor, of Greece, and Bulgaria, threatened simultaneously Persia and 
Hungary, and he alone was capable of protecting Africa against the 
redoubtable might of Charles V. Far from injuring the cause of Islam, the 
arrival of these new auxiliaries in the Maghreb should have given it a fresh 
impetus ; but exactly the reverse took place. From the day the Arabs came 
under subjection to the Turks, all the noble sentiments and generous 
impulses that had before characterised them gave place to a hopeless 
condition of servility and degradation; bowed under the yoke of an insolent 
military body that enforced obedience at the point of the sword, they lost 
that natural pride that had set them apart from other races, and little by little 
fell into the brutish torpor that has been their prevailing state in modern 
times, and which has caused us to judge them wrongfully as showing 
antagonism to all ideas of civilisation. 


The Turks had sway not only over Algiers but over Tunis and Tripoli, and it 
was to Barbarossa that they owed these further triumphs. Placed by 
Suleiman in command of the Ottoman fleet, the brother of Horuj thought it 
necessary to repay this distinction by brilliant services. Having given refuge 
in Algiers to a deposed prince of the house of Abu Hass, Barbarossa 
presented himself at Tunis, ostensibly for the purpose of re-establishing its 
legitimate ruler, but in reality to pave the way for Ottoman dominion. 
Suleiman, acquainted with his designs, publicly conferred the investiture on 


the restored prince, who was immediately afterward spirited away : and 
Barbarossa seized the fort and town of Goletta, and put down the revolt of 
the inhabitants in the name of the Ottoman ruler, to whom they remained 
long under subjection. 


Meanwhile Christian sovereigns looked on with anxiety while the capitals 
of the Barbary states were passing into the possession of a power already so 
formidable ; and Charles V, king of Spain and emperor of Germany, 
determined to check at once the increase of Ottoman dominion. Taking 
sides with the Abu Hass he embarked in 1535 with troops gathered from the 
Netherlands, Italy, and Sicily, and landed not far from the ruins of Carthage. 
Barbarossa had been able to provision the fort of Goletta, but could not 
rally to his standard the Arab tribes ; and Goletta, bravely defended by 
Sinan, the renegade Jew, was taken by the Christian forces. Tunis itself, 
Barbarossa being defeated, was forced to open its doors to the victors, and 
all its riches became the prey of the European soldiers. The prince of the 
house of Abu Hass, whose interests Charles V had espoused, was reinstated 
on the throne under the following conditions : (1) that he was to hold the 
kingdom of Tunis as a fief to the crown of Spain ; (2) that all Christian 
slaves should be restored to liberty without ransom ; (3) that the subjects of 
the emperor in his domain should be free to engage in commerce and 
practise the Christian religion ; (1) that twelve thousand crowns should be 
contributed towards the maintenance of a Spanish garrison in Goletta ; and 
(5) that all the ports of the kingdom of Tunis should be delivered over into 
the hands of the emperor. Brilliant as was this expedition, it did not 
completely destroy African piracy, Algiers having been left still 
undisturbed. Barbarossa’s successor, Hassan Aga, committed new 
depredations, and soon intercepted all the commerce of the Mediterranean 
Sea. It became necessary to establish guards along the coasts of Italy, Sicily, 
and Spain to keep off the incursions of Barbary pirates who, it was asserted, 
were secretly encouraged by the Arabs still residing on the continent. 
Charles V got together a new fleet and undertook to reduce Algiers (1541). 
But the elements were against him from the start, and being assailed at a 
propitious moment by the 
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Algerian Turks and certain tribes of Arabs whose religious fanaticism had 
been excited, the imperial army suffered complete and disastrous defeat. 


This unfortunate enterprise also restored the preponderance to the Turks. As 
soon as circumstances permitted they sent a fleet against the knights of St. 
John whom Charles V had made masters of Tripoli and reconquered the 
state in 1551. The government was given into the hands of the celebrated 
Dragut, who ten years later in concert with Piali Pasha was to achieve 
another great naval victory. 


After the battle of Lepanto, John of Austria marched on Tunis, which 
offered but a feeble resistance ; hardly had he turned his back, however, on 
the conquered domain, when Sinan Pasha hurried from Tripoli and 
everywhere re-established the authority of the sultan. Henceforth the Turks 
were masters over all Tunis and Algiers, and expeditions directed against 
them had no longer any object save to demand reparation or to punish them 
for acts of piracy. 


Morocco, on the other hand, always remained independent of the Ottoman 
rule. The Merinids were succeeded in the fifteenth century by the Oatazes, 
who were in turn replaced by the Sherifs, whose dynasty continues to this 
day. The adroit personages who had created the grandeur of Morocco were 
looked upon as the legitimate descendants of Mohammed, and to the 
brothers of the reigning king, not his children, fell the succession to the 
throne. This law was the cause of much disturbance in the state, and in 1578 
it formed the pretext for a famous expedition directed against Morocco by 
Dom Sebastian, king of Portugal. The sherif Abdallah having died, his son, 
Mulei Muhammed, had at first had the advantage over his uncle in the 
dispute for the succession ; but being at last defeated Muhammed betook 
himself to Portugal, where he hoped to persuade the king, by the promise of 
large rewards, to assist him in gaining the crown. Carried away by 
enthusiasm, Sebastian embarked ; and having in his possession the coat of 
arms worn by Charles V at his entry into Tunis, he imagined that he should 
exceed all that emperor’s exploits, and perhaps place the cross over the 


mosques of Morocco and Fez. He was taken at a disadvantage, however, by 
the Arabs at Kasr al-Kebir, and he and his little troop found themselves 
confronted by the dire alternative of achieving victory or meeting death. In 
this supreme moment Sebastian’s courage did not desert him ; it served to 
make illustrious his defeat and dying moments. The two competitors also 
perished the same day ; one by drowning in the river Mucazin, and the other 
as the result of a fever which he had disregarded in the haste and ardour of 
his preparations. Made wise by this terrible experience, the Portuguese did 
not renew their attempts against Africa, and the sherifs had further only to 
repress the internal dissensions that so frequently arose in their domains. 


Such was the situation of the Arabs in Africa during the seventeenth 
century. They had still a sort of preponderance in Morocco ; but in Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tripoli the Turks had become masters of the cities of the coast, 
and imposed upon them the severest rule. The different tribes, armed 
against each other by the astute policy of their oppressors, and terrorised by 
frequent and sanguinary executions, paid the tribute demanded of them 
without daring to murmur, and never even dreamed of throwing off the 
yoke under which they laboured. 


We will return now to the Arabs in Spain, who had struck the first and most 
damaging blow at the empire of the Almohads. In addition to the garrisons 
the Africans placed among them, the populations had still to resist 
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the domination of the Christians ; and in order to effect this the most perfect 
unity would have been necessary, with the complete sacrifice of all private 
interests to the national welfare. But, as we have seen, instead of possessing 
a strongly constituted central government, the Spanish Arabs were divided 
up into a number of independent states, and the Catholic princes took 
advantage of this dismemberment to separately overcome them. James I, 
not content with the conquest of the Balearic Isles, undertook to gain 
possession of Valencia, and in his enthusiasm for this project abstained 


from urging against Thibaut de Champagne the rights his birth gave him to 
the crown of Navarre, thus gaining for himself an ally in the person of a 
prince who could furnish him with substantial aid. The king of Valencia 
struggled hard to defend his possessions, but the disunion among the 
Moslems and the bad faith of the walis, who for bribes delivered over to the 
enemy all the cities adjacent to the capital, caused Valencia finally to be 
invested both by land and by sea. Too feeble to resist longer, the Moslem 
king invoked the aid of the other sovereigns of Africa, but all were too busy 
with their own affairs, and Valencia fell into the hands of James (Jayme), 
under conditions that enabled the inhabitants to leave in freedom, or to 
remain with full protection for their property and religious liberty (1238). 


Valencia conquered, James next sought to extend his dominion over the 
kingdom of Murcia, but the king of Castile, by a powerful intervention 
(1241), succeeded in turning him from all schemes of aggrandisement. The 
kingdom of Murcia, less powerful than that of Valencia, was divided among 
a great many different tribes whose chiefs, all jealous of each other’s 
authority, hastened to submit to Ferdinand II under the best conditions they 
could obtain. The wali of Lorca alone held out for independence ; but two 
years later his cities were also taken by assault, and the entire kingdom of 
Murcia passed over to the crowm of Castile. 


Another acquisition of far greater importance had, moreover, been made by 
this crown since 1232. In the coveted regions of Guadalquivir, Ibn Hud had 
at first been able to take an energetic stand against Ferdinand III; but 
lacking utterly the resources necessary for carrying on a protracted struggle, 
he was at last obliged to surrender Ubeda and Andujar, and could not 
prevent siege being laid to Cordova. The peril which threatened the capital 
should have aroused the courage and ardour of the Moslems in its defence, 
but nothing of the sort occurred ; Ibn Hud was assassinated in the midst of 
his preparations for resistance, and the city was obliged to capitulate. Thus 
was extinguished the glory of the Islam metropolis in the West, the city of 
arts and Moslem luxury and magnificence. Ferdinand III placed the cross 
on the minarets of the great mosques, and returned to Compostella the bells 
of St. James that Almansor had carried away as trophies. 


The time had come for the Arabs to bid farewell to the memories of their 
past triumphs and glories ; they witnessed the profanation of all their 
sanctuaries without venturing to make the supreme effort that might still 
have saved them. Ferdinand’s victories now followed in quick succession. 
After taking several cities he encountered and defeated, before Alcala, 
Muhammed ben al-Akhmar, who had gotten himself acknowledged in the 
states of Ibn Hud. The Moslems displayed great courage in this engagement 
; and Ferdinand, after taking possession of the vast domain ceded to him by 
Muhammed ben al-Akhmar, agreed to leave him in peace provided he 
would pay him an annual tribute, furnish a certain number of troops in case 
of war, and appear in person at the assemblies or cortrs of Castile. He 
reserved to himself the right of aggression against the Arabs of the 
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Algarve and Guadalquivir, who were still divided into many small states. 
Seville, the ancient capital of the Almoravids and the Almohads, the capture 
of which would forever prevent the union of the Algarve with the Sierra 
Nevada Moslems, was suddenly invested, and in the camp of the enemy 
were plainly to be seen Muhammed ben al-Akhmar and his five hundred 
horsemen. The city resisted long, being in constant receipt of supplies from 
Moslem sources by way of the Guadalquivir, and it was not until Ferdinand 
IIT equipped a small fleet and surrounded the mouth of the Guadalquivir 
that the inhabitants threatened by famine, capitulated. The same favourable 
terms were accorded to them as to the Arabs of Valencia (1248). 


Upon the taking of Seville ensued the submission of all the states lying 
upon the right bank of the Guadalquivir ; hence the complete downfall of 
the Arab race could not be far distant. Yet the inevitable result was 
somewhat retarded by Muhammed ben al-Akhmar, whose courage and 
ability reminded 
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the Arabs of the qualities of the famed Almansor, and who brought into 
being a powerful Moslem state which for a while opposed a formidable 
barrier to the spread of Christian influence. Granada, its capital, became 
soon the rallying-point of the Moslems dispersed all over the country, and 
the beneficence of this remarkable prince’s rule attracted to his states all 
who were not disposed to accept the Spanish domination. Emigrants from 
Cordova and Seville found a cordial welcome at Muhammed’s court, and 
their number was also increased by the Moslem population which James 
expelled, in 1249, from the plains about Valencia. It can readily be seen 
what an advantage to Granada was the presence of all these active, 
intelligent inhabitants ; the elements of wealth and success that the Arabs 
had strewn all over the peninsula now returned upon them in a single flood ; 
and Islam, rising once more under the astonished gaze of Spain, enjoyed a 
second period of glory (1238-1492). 


The luxury and gallantry of the court of Granada have remained famous to 
this day. Tourneys and jousts were given, and frequent bull-fights and races. 
The people were often invited by the sovereign to solemn festivals and 
splendid banquets, and all this opulence was by no means the result of 
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oppression, but sprang naturally from the condition of ease which prevailed 
among all classes. La Veja, the fertile plain which surrounds Granada, 
produced in that day three times what it does in this, and could easily 
support a considerable population. The manufacture of silks and other stuffs 
attained the highest point of excellence, the fine arts were cultivated as 
successfully as at Cordova, and to stimulate invention prizes were offered in 
every department of endeavour. The names Alhambra and Generalif 
awaken in the mind images of the greatest richness and splendour. The 


Alhambra was at once the palace and fortress of the Moorish kings ; 
Generalif was a magnificent pleasure palace built near the Alhambra on the 
summit of a hill, and serving as a summer residence for the nobles of the 
court. 


Astronomy, medicine, chemistry, and mathematics were widely encouraged, 
and from that period dates the discovery of gunpowder. In the universities, 
which were restricted in their method of instruction, were taught grammar, 
geography, dialectics, and an obscurely formulated system of theology ; 
also a great impulsion was given to the writing of those stories and 
romances which, in spite of their numerous affectations, have so many 
warm admirers to-day. In regard to political institutions the sovereigns of 
Granada accomplished much that was too important to be passed by in 
silence. In every city they established a sort of national guard by placing all 
the citizens under arms ; and in order that the frontiers might be more 
effectively protected, soldiers were given grants of land on the borders, 
sufficient to maintain themselves and their families. The price of the 
necessaries of life was never allowed to rise beyond a certain point, and the 
kings themselves saw to it that the markets were always well supplied. 


All the details of life in the capital were strictly regulated, and a capital 
police force patrolled the streets at night. Certain of the princes, following 
the rigorous proscriptions of the Koran, prohibited the use of spirituous 
liquors ; but for the most part it was the abuse alone that was severely 
punished. A successful effort was made to prevent Jews from practising 
usury with as great freedom as elsewhere ; and to avoid litigation and 
dispute, public acts and private treaties were drawn up in terms of great 
clearness and precision. Wise measures were adopted in all that pertained to 
the practice of religion. The feasts of Ramadhan, instead of being set apart 
for folly and debauchery, were made the occasion of good deeds and charity 
toward the poor; and processions for the purpose of imploring rain were 
prohibited, as also all nocturnal public gatherings. Imprisonment was 
substituted for whipping in penal offences, and lapidation was completely 
abolished ; criminals condemned to death were still buried alive, as was the 
law in all Moslem states. 


Strong as was Granada’s claim to an honourable place in history, it had no 
fixed laws of succession, and beside princes worthy of all admiration we 
see cruel and incapable despots who precipitated the ruin of the Moslem 
races. Muhammed ben al-Akhmar and Muhammed II (1273-1302) were 
able to repress all attempts at disorder in their states, but Muhammed III 
was not so fortunate. One of his brothers, Nasar Abul-Jinz, incited an 
insurrection in Granada and got himself proclaimed king, only to be 
deposed in his turn four years later by his nephew, Ismail ben Faraj. This 
prince reigned twelve years and was succeeded by his two sons, 
Muhammed IV (1325-1333) and Yusuf I (1333-1354). The latter was the 
author of many of the reforms we have noted above, and was, without 
doubt, the most remarkable of the rulers of Granada, notwithstanding the 
defeat he suffered at Rio Salado at the hands of the Christians. At the death 
of Yusuf, 
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Muhammed (V) Guadix, his son, was excluded from the throne by family 
intrigues and jealousies, but finally mounted it in 1362 and reigned until 
1391. The succession next fell to Yusuf II, and Muhammed VI, who 
condemned his elder brother Yusuf to death. Yusuf was playing chess when 
the executioner appeared before him ; he asked and obtained leave to finish 
the game ; but before it was ended messengers from the court arrived with 
the news that Muhammed VI was dead, and that he, Yusuf, was to ascend 
the throne. Yusuf III (1408) retained the crown until 1123, when there broke 
out all over the realm those civil dissensions that were to bring about the 
fall of Granada, and in which the powerful families of the Zegris, the 
Abencerrages, and the Vanegas played so prominent a part. 


From the time of their accession to power the Castilians were the only 
enemies the kings of Granada had to fear ; hence they strove to conciliate 
them by receiving them honourably at their court, or by arbitrating 
personally in any disputes that might arise. But the differences in race and 
religion were too great to allow of any real friendship being established, and 


the Castilians were only withheld by their own internal troubles from 
carrying out further the projects of Ferdinand III. If the princes of Granada 
had seized the opportunity offered them by these disorders among the 
Castilians, the standard of the prophet might yet have been raised in Spain ; 
but the spirit of conquest had completely abandoned them, and the warfare 
in which they were engaged during a long period of time was confined to 
attacking a few places, among which were Gibraltar, Tarifa, and Almeria. 
One last effort was made, however, in 1275, by Muhammed II, who 
delivered over Tarifa and Algeciras to Abu Yusuf, and together the two 
princes invaded Algarve. Sancho the Brave was not intimidated, and 
successfully defended the interior of the country. Later, when the states had 
awarded him the crown as a return for his valour, his father, Alfonso X, 
begged aid of the king of Granada against his rebellious son, and if the Arab 
ruler had yielded his subjects would have had an excellent opportunity of 
penetrating to the heart of Castile. But Muhammed II preferred, by entering 
an alliance with Sancho, to gain for himself the friendship of a powerful 
warrior. 


In 1308 the Castilians took Gibraltar and laid siege to Algeciras ; to induce 
them to raise the siege it was necessary to cede to them several cities. 
During the minority of Alfonso XI two of the infante or regents of Castile 
united their forces and made a hostile advance on Granada ; but their ardour 
made them neglect all prudence and they were completely defeated on the 
spot that is called to this day the Sierra de los Infantes (1319). This victory 
encouraged the king of Granada, who immediately sent out expeditions to 
reconquer the places he had lost, even Gibraltar. The advantage might have 
been pushed still further had the Africans supported Muhammed V, but on 
the contrary they took from him Algeciras, Marbella, and Ronda. It was not 
until the accession of Yusuf II that a genuine alliance united all the 
Moslems under one banner. In concert with the Merinid prince, Abul- 
Hassan, Yusuf attacked Tarifa ; but the allied forces met with severe defeat 
and Abul-Hassan, after surrendering all his possessions to Spain, went to 
hide his shame in Fez (1340). His fleet was shortly afterward destroyed by 
the European galleys which had united to assure the empire of the sea to the 
Christians. 


Henceforth the Arabs in Spain were thrown entirely on their own resources, 
and situated as they were at the extremity of the peninsula, they asked for 
nothing but to remain in complete obscurity. Not until 1432 was war again 
resumed ; at that time Yusuf IV and Muhammed VII disputed 
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for the crown, and one of the two competitors implored aid of the 
Castilians, who assisted him to victory. Now followed a series of isolated 
frontier-combats caused by incursions of Castilian nobles and Arab sheikhs 
into one another’s territory ; but they brought about no general war, being, 
as it were, preliminary jousts that served to prepare the public spirit for the 
supreme struggle that was to come. 


Granada was in no condition to resist the Castilians when Mulei Hassan 
ascended the throne in 1466. Despite his courage and patriotism, that new 
king was not received with favour by the people, who accused him of 
cruelty and arrogance and resented the power he had allowed a Christian 
slave - woman to gain over him ; many even went so far as to assert that he 
would name the son of this slave his successor, to the exclusion of Abu 
Abdallah (Boabdil), the son of the sultana Zoraya. In Castile, on the 
contrary, the nobles had united to form a faction around the infanta Isabella, 
who was married to Ferdinand, king of Sicily, who was, moreover, the heir 
presumptive to the crown of Aragon. Disposing of the revenues of three 
kingdoms, the husband and wife were about to establish forever the unity 
and power of Spain by destroying the Arab domination in the peninsula. 
Mulei Hassan aroused their resentment by refusing to pay the tribute agreed 
to by his father ; he even carried hostilities to the point of attacking Zahara, 
which he took in 1480. But the ruins of the conquered city were destined to 
fall upon the heads of the victors ; their own Alhama, the main support of 
Granada, was taken by the Castilians, who shortly afterward advanced upon 
the capital. 


Here all was trouble, the partisans of Abu Abdallah having just deposed 
Mulei Hassan, who abandoned by the most of his supporters was obliged to 
retire to the provinces. The Castilians carried on the war for a while longer, 
but without great energy ; and when Abu Abdallah finally fell into their 
hands they immediately restored him to liberty, thinking that his culpable 
ambitions would serve them better than the most signal victory. Mulei 
Hassan recovered the throne for a short time, but was forced to abdicate in 
favour of his uncle, Az-Zagal. Abu Abdallah, who had incurred the 
contempt of his compatriots, sought aid of P/erdinand ; and that king 
immediately invaded the kingdom of Granada, taking the cities of La Vega, 
after which Az-Zagal delivered over to him Granada (1486). Ferdinand had 
attained the object of his expedition ; but instead of retiring he concluded a 
new compact with Abdallah, which authorised him to pursue Az-Zagal and 
take from him all the strongholds in which he might seek refuge. Armed 
with this pretext he besieged and captured Malaga, then directed his troops 
against Almeria, Baza, and Vera. Convinced that further struggle was 
useless, Az-Zagal proposed a general capitulation to Spain. Ferdinand 
accepted and displayed great generosity and moderation. In re-turn for all 
the states he delivered over, the Moslem king was to receive full proprietary 
right over vast domains, and his subjects were to become subjects of 
Castile, retaining all their property and liberties on payment of a tribute. 


The greater number of the Arabs of Granada saw in this treaty the assurance 
of future peace, and were willing to submit to the Christian domination ; but 
the orthodox Moslems flew to arms, and forcing Az-Zagal to take flight in 
Africa they fortified Granada and determined to successfully defend it or be 
buried under its ruins. The 9th of May, 1491, Ferdinand appeared before the 
walls of the city at the head of eighty thousand men. The ablest of the Arab 
generals had organised the defence ; but despite that fact and the bravery 
with which all the inhabitants, men, women, and children, 
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endured the hardships and horrors of a siege, Ferdinand and Isabella had 
superior might on their side, as well as indomitable perseverance, and were 
bound to succeed. 


As a proof of her determination not to recede until her purpose had been 
accomplished, Isabella built a town about Granada, which exists to this day 
under the name of Santa Fe\ Moats and entrenchments guarded the Spanish 
camp from surprises in any direction, and Ferdinand occupied himself in 
intercepting all communication from outside. The Moslems risked their last 
chance of safety in a general battle which resulted in victory for the 
Christians. Contrary to the advice of many sheikhs, who preferred death to 
surrender, Abu Abdallah entered into negotiations with Ferdinand. The 
treaty ran that Granada was to be given up at the end of two months, 
provided reinforcements did not arrive by sea or land within that time. The 
Arabs had made appeal to the sovereigns of Africa, and even to the sultan 
of Constantinople, but none would undertake the risk of such an enterprise, 
and Granada was forced to succumb. 


Not wishing to remain in the country that had witnessed his ignominy and 
disgrace, Abu Abdallah went to Africa to finish his days in the silence of 
the deserts. The inhabitants of Granada withdrew to the inmost chambers of 
their dwellings, and let the Christians take possession of their city, which 
had the air of being completely deserted. The banner of Castile was flown 
from the summit of the Alhambra, and the great mosque was straightway 
decorated with the ornaments of the Catholic religion. There was not one 
among the vanquished who raised a protesting voice at anything that took 
place ; they even seemed indifferent to the terms of surrender by which they 
retained their personal liberty, their property, their religion, their usages, and 
even their former legislative institutions. The fall of Granada seemed to be 
the sentence of death of the whole Arab race, as indeed it did mark the end 
of their domination in Spain, which had lasted 781 years (711-1492). 


Ferdinand had no intention of faithfully carrying out the terms of the 
contract ; he possessed Granada €€€ that was the end and aim of his 
ambition. Accustomed as he was in politics to sacrificing everything to his 
own interests, he determined to force the Arabs gradually to abjure their 
religion and mode of life until they became merged into the rest of the 


population. He went prudently to work by charging his inquisitioners to 
convert the Moslems to Catholicism only by degrees. The Jews were first to 
be attacked, and forced by tortures and horrible executions to deny the faith 
of their fathers, that the Arabs might see what fate was in store for them 
should they refuse allegiance to Christianity. A little later all Moslem 
religious exercises were prohibited in public, and in 1499 Ferdinand boldly 
threw aside the mask, and pronounced sentence of expulsion against any 
Moslems who should refuse to be baptised. In vain were the cries of 
indignation that arose in the kingdom of Granada ; the inhabitants of the 
cities went to church to worship the Christian God, and then in the privacy 
of their own homes asked pardon of the prophet for the sacrilege they had 
committed. The mountaineers of Alpujarras, the most energetic among the 
Moslem populations, openly refused to obey, and took up arms ; but 
Ferdinand marched upon them with a superior force, and after having 
devastated their lands added confiscation to the sentence of exile 
pronounced against them. 


The Moslems of Valencia, whose industries formed one of Spain’s principal 
sources of prosperity, were tolerated as late as the reign of Charles V. 
During that period the nobles of the country forced them to submit to 
baptism. In 1525 an edict, instigated by the archbishop of Seville who was 
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grand inquisitor, called upon the Arabs of Seville to renounce immediately 
their customs, language, and style of dress. In 1565 the Moslems attempted 
to gain some amelioration of these hard conditions by paying Philip II the 
sum of eight hundred thousand ducats ; but though the government and the 
inquisition relaxed their severity in some degree, the Spanish people, 
carrying intolerance to its highest limits, pursued even into their mountain 
fastnesses the unfortunate Arabs who refused to become converted. 


In 1568 the few faithful Moslems who were left armed themselves for 
revolt and entered into relations with their co-religionists in Africa, hoping 


to surprise and take Granada. Under the leadership of Muhammed ben 
Omayyah, who claimed to descend from the Cordovan caliphs, the struggle 
was Carried on for several years ; but finally divisions arose in the rebel 
camp, and Muhammed was assassinated. Mulei Abdallah who succeeded 
him was outwitted by John of Austria, and most of his soldiers deserted him 
OOO some to submit to the Christian rule, others to be transported to 
Africa. Mulei himself was reduced to negotiating terms with his victor. The 
mountaineers of Alpujarras were dispersed through the provinces of 
Asturias, Galicia, and Castile, and there kept under close surveillance. 


A last blow was dealt the Arabs in 1609. Despite the protestations of a few 
generous nobles, the Moslem populations of Murcia and Valencia were 
crowded, by order of Philip HI, on transports which carried them to the 
shores of Africa. A great many passed over into the Pyrenees, where they 
were received with kindness by Henry IV ; this generous king offered many 
of them a refuge in his own domains, and to others he gave means of 
embark-ing for the ports of Guienne and Languedoc. It has been calculated 
that, from the time of the conquest of Granada until 1609, three millions of 
Arabs were exiled from Spanish soil ; and never have the plains of 
Valencia, Murcia, and Granada recovered the flourishing aspect that they 
wore when cultivated by their former masters. The decree of 1609 was as 
fatal to Spain as the revocation of the Edict of Nantes was to France nearly 
a hundred years later.d 


CHAPTER X ARAB CIVILISATION 


THE KORAN 


The Koran is held by the Mohammedans in the greatest veneration. The 
book must not be touched by anybody but a Moslem ; nor even by a 
believer, except he be free from pollution. Whether the Koran be created or 
uncreated, has been the subject of a controversy fruitful of the most violent 
persecutions. The orthodox opinion is that the original has been written 
from all eternity on the preserved table. Of this, they believe, a complete 
transcript was brought down to the lower heaven (that of the moon) by the 
angel Gabriel : and thence taken and shown to Mohammed once every year 
of his mission ; and twice in the last year of his life. They assert however 
that it was only piecemeal, that the several parts were revealed by the angel 
to the prophet, and that he immediately dictated what had been revealed to 
his secretary, who wrote it down. Each part, as soon as it was thus copied 
out, was communicated to his disciples, to get by heart ; and was afterwards 
deposited in what he called the chest of his apostleship. This chest the 
prophet left in the custody of his wife Hafsa. The present book was 
compiled, partly out of these detached scraps, and partly out of the 
memories of his companions. 


When we consider the way in which the Koran was compiled, we cannot 
wonder that it is so incoherent a piece as we find it ; the book is divided into 
chapters ; of these some are very long ; others again, especially a few 
towards the end, very short. Each chapter has a title prefixed, taken from 
the first word, or from some one particular thing mentioned in it, rarely 
from the subject-matter of it ; for if a chapter be of any length, it usually 
runs into various subjects that have no connection with each other. A 
celebrated commentator divides the contents of the Koran into three general 
heads : (1) Precepts or directions, relating either to religion, as prayers, 
fasting, pilgrimages ; or to civil polity, as marriages, inheritances, 
judicatures. (2) Histories €€@ whereof some are taken from the 
Scriptures, but falsified with fabulous additions ; others are wholly false, 


having no foundation in fact. (3) Admonitions : under which head are 
comprised exhortations to 
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receive Islamism ; to fight for it, to practise its precepts, prayer, alms, etc. ; 
the moral duties, such as justice, temperance, etc., promises of everlasting 
felicity to the obedient, dissuasives from sin, threatenings of the 
punishments of hell to the unbelieving and disobedient. Many of the 
threatenings are levelled against particular persons, and those sometimes of 
Mohammed’s own family, who had opposed him in propagating his 
religion. 


In the Koran, God is brought in, saying, “We have given you a book.” By 
this it appears that the impostor published early, in writing, some of his 
principal doctrines, as also some of his historical relations. Thus, in his 
Life, p. 16, we find his disciples reading the twentieth chapter of the Koran 
before his flight from Mecca ; after which he pretended many of the 
revelations in other chapters were brought to him. Undoubtedly, all those 
said to be revealed at Medina must be posterior to what he had then 
published at Mecca ; because he had not yet been at Medina. Many parts of 
the Koran he declared were brought to him by the angel Gabriel, on special 
occasions. Accordingly, the commentators on the Koran often explain 
passages in it by relating the occasion on which they were first revealed. 
Without such a key, many of them would be perfectly unintelligible. 


There are several contradictions in the Koran. To reconcile these, the 
Moslem doctors have invented the doctrine of abrogation @@@ i.e., that 
what was revealed at one time was revoked by a new revelation. A great 
deal of it is so absurd, trifling, and full of tautology, that it requires no little 
patience to read much of it at a time. Notwithstanding, the Koran is cried up 
by the Mussulmans as inimitable. Accordingly, wdien Mohammed was 


called upon, as he often was, to work miracles in proof of his divine 
mission, he excused himself by various pretences, and appealed to the 
Koran as a standing miracle. Each chapter of the Koran is divided into 
verses, that is, lines of different length, terminated with the same letter, so 
as to make a different rhyme, but without any regard to the measure of the 
syllables. 


The Mohammedan religion consists of two parts, faith and practice. Faith 
they divide into six articles: (1) A belief in the unity of God, in opposition 
to those whom they call associators ; by which name they mean not only 
those who, besides the true God, worship idols or inferior gods or 
goddesses, but the Christians also, who hold Christ’s divinity and the 
doctrine of the Trinity. (2) A belief in angels, to whom they attribute various 
shapes, names, and offices, borrowed from the Jews and Persians. (3) The 
Scriptures. (4) The prophets ; on this head the Koran teaches that God 
revealed his will to various prophets, in divers ages of the world, and gave 
it in writing to Adam, Seth, Enoch, Abraham, etc.; but these books are lost; 
that afterwards he gave the Pentateuch to Moses, the Psalms to David, the 
Gospel to Jesus, and the Koran to Mohammed. The Koran speaks with great 
reverence of Moses and Jesus, but says the Scriptures left by them have 
been greatly mutilated and corrupted. Under this pretence, it adds a great 
many fabulous relations to the history contained in those sacred books, and 
charges the Jews and Christians with suppressing many prophecies 
concerning Mohammed (a calumny easily refuted, the Scriptures having 
been translated into various languages, long before Mohammed was born). 
(5) The fifth article of belief is the resurrection and day of judgment, while 
about the intermediate state Mohammedan divines have various opinions. 
The happiness promised to the Moslems in paradise is wholly sensual, 
consisting of fine gardens, rich furniture, sparkling with gems and gold, 
delicious fruits, and wines that neither cloy nor intoxicate ; but above all, 
affording the fruition of all the delights of love in the society of women 
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having large black eyes, and every trait of exquisite beauty, who shall ever 
continue young and perfect. Some of their writers speak of these females of 


paradise in very lofty strains ; telling us, for instance, that if one of them 
were to look down from heaven in the night, she would illuminate the earth 
as the sun does; and if she did but spit into the ocean, it would be 
immediately turned as sweet as honey. These delights of paradise were 
certainly, at first, understood literally ; however, Mohammedan divines may 
have since allegorised them into a spiritual sense. As to the punishments 
threatened to the wicked, they are hell-fire, breathing hot winds, the 
drinking of boiling and stinking water, eating briers and thorns, and the 
bitter fruit of the tree Zakum, which in their bellies will feel like boiling 
pitch. These punishments are to be everlasting to all except those who 
embrace Islamism ; for the latter, after suffering a number of years, in 
proportion to their demerits, will then, if they have had but so much faith as 
is equal to the weight of an ant, be released by the mercy of God, and, upon 
the intercession of Mohammed, admitted into paradise. 


The sixth article of belief is that God decrees everything that is to happen, 
not only all events, but the actions and thoughts of men, their belief or 
infidelity ; that everything that has or will come to pass has been, from 
eternity, written in the preserved or secret table, which is a white stone of an 
immense size, preserved in heaven, near the throne of God. Agreeable to 
this notion, one of their poets thus expresses himself : ” Whatever is written 
against thee will come to pass, what is written for thee shall not fail ; resign 
thyself to God, and know thy Lord to be powerful, his decrees will certainly 
take place ; his servants ought to be silent.” 


Of their four fundamental points of practice, the first is prayer. This duty is 
to be performed five times in the twenty-four hours: (1) In the morning 
before sunrise; (2) when noon is past; (3) a little before sunset; (4) a little 
after sunset ; (5) before the first watch of the night. Previous to prayer they 
are to purify themselves by washing. Some kinds of pollution require the 
whole body to be immersed in water, but commonly it is enough to wash 
some parts only, the head, the face and neck, hands and feet. In the latter 
ablution, called wodhu, fine sand or dust may be used when water cannot be 
had ; in such case, the palm of the hand being first laid upon the sand, is 
then to be drawn over the part required to be washed. The Mohammedans, 
out of respect to the divine Majesty before whom they are to appear, are 
required to be clean and decent when they go to public prayers in their 


mosques ; but are yet forbidden to appear there in sumptuous apparel, 
particularly clothes trimmed with gold or silver, lest they should make them 
vain and arrogant. The women are not allowed to be in their mosques at the 
same time with the men ; this they think would make their thoughts wander 
from their proper business there. On this account they reproach the 
Christians with the impropriety of the contrary usage. 


The next point of practice is almsgiving, which is frequently enjoined in the 
Koran, and looked upon as highly meritorious. Many of them have been 
very exemplary in the performance of this duty. The third point of practical 
religion is fasting the whole month Ramadhan, during which they are every 
day to abstain from eating, or drinking, or touching a woman, from 
daybreak to sunset ; after that they are at liberty to enjoy themselves as at 
other times. From this fast an exception is made in favour of old persons 
and children; those also that are sick, or on a journey; and women pregnant 
or nursing are also excused in this month. But then, the person making 
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use of this dispensation must expiate the omission by fasting an equal 
number of days in some other month, and by giving alms to the poor. There 
are also some other days of fasting, which are, by the more religious, 
observed in the manner above described. The last practical duty is going the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, which every man who is able is obliged to perform 
once in his life. In the ceremonies of it they strictly copy those observed by 
Mohammed. A pilgrimage can be made only in the month of Dhul-Hija ; 
but a visitation to Mecca may be made at any other time of the year. & 


DOZY S ESTIMATE OF THE KORAN 


The book which contains the revelations made to Mohammed, and which is, 
at the same time, if not the most complete, at least the most trustworthy 
source of his biography, presents more peculiarities and irregularities than 
any other. It is a collection of stories, exhortations, laws, etc., placed side 


Specimen of Arabic Writing 
(From an old manuscript of the Koran ) 


by side without attempt at chronological order or any other order. The 
revelations were seldom long, most frequently they consist of simple verses 
which were put into writing in Mohammed’s lifetime, or simply entrusted to 
memory ; for, as is proved by the genealogies and poems of paganism, 
which for long were only preserved by oral tradition, Mohammed’s 
contemporaries had a memory of marvellous power, as is generally the case 
with people who write little. Mohammed called every complete revelation 
sura, or” koran.” The former of these two words is Hebrew, and it literally 
means a series of stones in a wall, and thence the line of a letter or of a book 
; in the Koran, as we possess it, it has the wider meaning of a chapter. The 
word koran, properly speaking, is an infinitive, and means ” to read, to 
recite, to expose ” ; this word is also borrowed from the Jews, who use the 
verb kara (to read) especially in the sense of to study the Scriptures ; but 
Mohammed himself included under the name Koran not only each separate 
revelation, but also the union of several or even of all of them. 


However, in the time of Mohammed no complete collection of the texts of 
the Koran existed ; and hud it not been for the care of the first three caliphs 
it would have run ;i great risk of being forgotten. What reserves are needed 
in admitting the entire authenticity of the text of the sacred writings of the 
East ! The example of the Jews shows this clearly. Already 
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in the time of Mohammed it was known that the Jews had altered the text of 
the Old Testament in several places ; they have been blamed for doing so, 
and the fact has been positively proved ; at the same time in the history of 
Judaism itself reasons have been discovered for these alterations, which 
from a certain point of view appear necessary. The Mohammedans had not 
the same reason as the Jews for adding and altering ; but that does not prove 
that they had no other reasons. 


However that may be, and whatever may be the judgment which posterity 
will declare as to the greater or lesser authenticity of the Koran, it is quite 
certain that the arrangement of this book and its division into suras or 
chapters is entirely arbitrary. And it could not be otherwise ; an arrangement 
according to subject was quite impossible, for Mohammed often spoke in 
the same revelation of totally different things. Still less could a 
chronological order be followed : first, because Mohammed himself, in 
many places, added new revelations to more ancient ones ; next, because in 
those times there was no one still living who knew the exact moment when 
each verse had been revealed. It was with perfect justice that, at this period, 
a man who was asked if the fragments of the Koran were arranged in 
chronological order, replied: ” Even if all men and all jinns (demons) 
attempted it, they could not succeed.” So the length of the suras was taken 
as a rule of the order to be followed, without keeping too strictly to it ; the 
longest came first, then the one which was nearest in length, and so on; so 
that the last sura is at the same time the shortest. The consequence is that 
revelations dating from very different epochs are now mixed without order, 
so that a similar confusion is found in no other book ; and this, above all 
else, makes the reading of the Koran so difficult and so tedious. 


For believing Moslems the Koran, that is to say God’s Word which has not 
been created, is the most perfect book which exists, both in matter and 
form, and this opinion is what it should be in the natural order of things ; 
but it is somewhat strange that the prejudice of the Moslems should have 
had more influence on us than would have been expected. The pompous 
rhetoric and the so frequently foolish accumulation of metaphors which are 
to be found in the Meccan suras have been taken seriously for poetry and 
admired in consequence ; the style of the whole book has been considered a 
model of purity of language. It is difficult to argue on the question of taste ; 


every man has his private opinion on this matter, and he can seldom be 

persuaded to change it. But if we must give our own, we must confess that, 
among the more famous of ancient Arab books, we know none so wanting 
in taste and originality, so exceedingly prolix and wearisome as the Koran. 


Mohammed was not able to compose in verse, an art of which nearly all 
were masters at that time ; so he did not speak in verse, and he even had a 
marked aversion for poetry. His taste was extremely peculiar ; he preferred 
very mediocre poets who could express pious thoughts in bombastic verse, 
to the greatest Arab poets who were still living or who had only lately died. 
Generally speaking he was opposed to poetry, and very naturally ; for it was 
the true expression of the former joyous life of paganism. He was therefore 
forced to employ rhymed prose for his revelations, which consists in using 
short sentences, two or more of which rhyme together. In the oldest suras 
Mohammed closely followed the rules of this style of writing so that they 
resemble the oracles of the old Arab soothsayers; later on however he 
neglected them more and more, made sentences longer than they should 
have been, and took many licences with the rhyme which, far from being 
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attractive, are real blemishes. If they were found in any other book than the 
Word of God, they would have been severely criticised. 


Moreover, he was not master of the language, which partly explains the 
frequent repetitions to be found in the Koran. Mohammed had much trouble 
in composing ; he seldom found at once the right word to express his 
thought ; so he tried all methods, and hence it is that in the Koran the same 
ideas recur continually and only the expression changes. The Koran is 
crowded with degenerate words, borrowed from the Jewish, the Syrian, and 
the Ethiopian languages ; the Arab commentators, who knew no other 
language than their own, wearied their brains in trying to explain them, 
without succeeding, however, in finding the true meaning. Moreover the 
Koran contains more than one infraction of the rules of grammar ; and if 
these are less noticeable, it is because Arab grammarians, wishing to justify 
them, made these errors into rules or exceptions to the rules. 


The Koran had, moreover, very little influence on Mohammed’s 
contemporaries. The Arabs had reached a very high degree of civilisation 
and of development €€@ I refer to intellectual and not to material 
civilisation ; while Mohammed was a mere enthusiast, like many others 
elsewhere €@@ a fanatic, who was surpassed in understanding, science, 
intelligence, and even in morality by more than one of his fellow-citizens. 
The greater number of his contemporaries were indifferent to his pious 
effusions. And, in short, to find the Koran fine and sublime, faith must first 
have stifled common sense. The majority of the nation had not yet reached 
that stage. So the conversions one reads of which are attributed to certain 
passages of the Koran belong chiefly to the domain of pious legend and not 
to history ; history, in fact, teaches that the multitude knew little or nothing 
of the Koran, and that they were moreover not at all anxious to know it. 


DOCTRINE OF ISLAMISM 


There is no religion less original than Islamism. It has as base Hani-fitism 
and Mosaism as it was developed under the influence of Parseeism, 
together with facts borrowed from the ancient Arabic religion and 
Christianity, with the additional dogma that Mohammed is the greatest and 
the last prophet of God. That was the sum of the system preached by the 
Meccan prophet. 


The Koran contains no deep thoughts, no poetic theories depicted in 
sublime and moving language. It does not try to resolve great problems by 
clothing them in a borrowed symbolic form. Islamism is certainly the most 
prosaic and monotonous of religions, and at the same time the least 
susceptible of modification and development. How explain this 
phenomenon? By the very character of the Arab people, who, in effect, hold 
specially to the positive. They seek even poetry in the form rather than the 
substance ; and, everything taken into consideration, they rather resemble a 
developed and reasoning people of the nineteenth century than an ancient 
nation, still animated by the poetry of youth which other religions have 
produced. 


Again, Mohammed counts for much. He was not a profound thinker, but an 
enthusiast of mediocre talent. Far from aspiring to originality, his great 
glory was to avoid it, since he never ceased repeating that the doctrine he 
preached had been announced from all time by prophets of old. There is a 
third reason still which must not be be lost sight of : In other countries 
religion developed gradually €€@ it was not the founder who wrote, but 
his 
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disciples; thus each author imprinted more or less his individuality on his 
book, and this circumstance, which naturally excludes uniformity, imposed 
on future ages the duty of not keeping to the letter but entering into the very 
spirit of the text. There was nothing of this kind in Arabia. There, a single 
man regulated everything OOO faith, customs, even the law. The Koran 
is a book made by one man who exposes the immutable will of God. 
Islamism has thus a great fixity. One knows not how to contest it; but, far 
from being a cause of satisfaction, this must be deplored; for continual 
progress is a task imposed on humanity. 


The laws of the Koran still nourish and will do so as long as Islamism 
exists. That they were good for those times, and then constituted real 
progress, may be admitted without difficulty. But the laws of Charlemagne 
were just as excellent for their epoch ; yet where would now be all the 
people over whom he reigned, had they been condemned always to preserve 
and follow these laws? Would not progress have been impossible for 
western Europe ? The legislation of the Koran hardly enters into the scope 
of our subject, and we will keep to its doctrines. It has been so often 
analysed, and moreover presents so little originality, that we shall make a 
very rapid survey of it. 


The unity of God is the first article of faith; the second, the divine mission 
of Mohammed. The God of Mohammed resembles the Allah Taala of the 
primitive Arabic religion, the Jehovah of Mosaism, and the Ahuramazda of 
the Parsee monotheist not yet corrupted. The story of creation is borrowed 
from the Jews. The jinns of primitive religion have been preserved, 


transformed into angels and demons. That is what Zoroaster did with regard 
to the Indian divinities, the devas. It is forbidden to honour the angels, they 
are perishable and will die in the day of judgment. The arch-fiend also has 
the Hebrew name of Satan and the Greek one of Iblis (Diabolos); but as 
Ahriman of the duallist Neopardism has never taken his true signification in 
Judaism, the idea the Koran gives of the arch-fiend and his subjects is more 
Christian than Jewish. However, Mohammed diverges in one point from 
church doctrine €@ the impossibility of converting devils. According to 
him devils may be converted, and he himself has converted many. 


The revelations of God are worked by means of prophets and holy books. 
Each period has its revelation which God modifies according to the needs 
of the time, and this idea, beautiful in itself, would be fecund if Mohammed 
had not given his revelation as the last and most perfect. Adam had already 
received the gift of prophecy, and the number of prophets was not 
inconsiderable, seeing they were ordinarily reckoned at 124,000, but the six 
greatest are Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed. The 
Koran admits the miraculous birth of Jesus @@€ for brevity’s sake we 
will not speak of all the others €@ but he was not the Son of God but a 
man in the proper sense of the word, and witnessed in speaking of himself 
that he was only a servant of the Divinity ; he declares that not he but God 
alone is omniscient. On the judgment day, Allah will say : ” Oh, Jesus, Son 
of Mary, hast thou said to men, place my mother and myself as gods by the 
side of God ? ” And Jesus will answer, ” Far be the thought from me ; how 
can I pretend to a name which does not belong to me? ” It is not so clearly 
seen whether the Koran admits the Ascension. As to miracles, Jesus did a 
great number, even when his mother was still feeding him, and later he 
raised the dead, etc. To crown all, it was not he who was crucified, but a 
man whom they took for him. The principal object of his doctrine was, like 
that of all prophets, to announce the unity of God. 
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Man has five great duties to fulfil. He must admit the two principal dogmas 
of Islamism, pray, fast, give alms, and go on pilgrimage to Mecca. These 


duties are called the Pillars of Islamism. According to the revelation made 
to Mohammed when he journeyed to heaven, and which is not noted in the 
Koran (for this book only orders prayers three times a day), all believers 
ought, after having gone through the prescribed purifications, to pray at a 
given time for five minutes each day, by preference at the mosque. 
Mohammed is a great deal more occupied with the ceremonies of prayer 
than with the prayer itself, for there are designated passages of the Koran 
and consecrated formulas to be recited ; so there can be no question of 
spontaneous prayer, and if in the Moslem countries the degenerate cult 
consists in a mechanical movement of the lips, the fault to a large extent 
must be attributed to the prophet himself. The attitudes, gestures, inflexions 
of the head and body are exactly regulated by Mohammed himself, and 
even more by theologians who came after. On Fridays there is gathering for 
common prayer, but the day is not a time of repose like the Jewish Sabbath 
or the Christian Sunday. With the exception of prayer-time, each follows his 
daily occupation. 


Fasting is prescribed for the whole month of Ramadhan. It is only after 
sunset that eating and drinking are permitted. Mohammed decreed this law 
at Medina, in a time when the fixed lunar year was still followed OOO 
that is, when the solar year was made up by the intercalation of a 
supplementary month ; consequently the month of Ramadhan regularly fell 
in winter. But when afterwards Mohammed had established the vague lunar 
year and the month of Ramadhan fell by chance in summer, it was a severe 
trial not to dare to take a drop of water all through the long and stifling 
summer day. It is not astonishing, then, that the Moslem is generally morose 
and bad tempered during the fast and awaits its end with impatience. But, 
once over, there is celebrated on the first day of the month of Khauwal, the 
most joyous fete known to Islamism, that of the fast-breaking (aid-al-fitr) or 
” little @@rte ” (the little hair am of the Turks), which, in certain countries, 
lasts three days. The fifth great duty, which all Moslems of age and free, 
and of no matter which sex, have to accomplish once in a lifetime is the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA 


This pilgrimage was borrowed from the ancient religion with all the 
ceremonies which accompany it, although they have been modified in some 
respects and received a touch of Islamism. In spite of their great antiquity, 
they were not much observed by Arabs in the time of Mohammed except 
mechanically. But, as Islamism retained them, it was necessary to justify 
them. 


When Adam had been driven from the terrestrial paradise and sent into the 
world, he lamented to God: ” Alas ! I shall hear no more the angels’ 
voices.” “That,” said God, “is the result of your sin. But build me a temple 
and walk around it thinking of me as you have seen the angels do around 
my throne.” Adam arrived in the neighbourhood of Mecca, and laid there 
the foundations of the holy temple whilst the angels, aiding him, brought 
large blocks of rock from five mountains. It was on to these foundations 
that the temple itself descended from heaven. Adam also received from 
paradise a tent formed of red hyacinth, in which the place of repose was the 
angular stone. Also a white hyacinth, only blackened because sinners had 
touched it. This is the famous Black Stone. 
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At the time of the deluge both temple and tent were taken up to heaven, but 
the Black Stone was hidden in the mountain of Abu Kobais, which is near 
Mecca. Afterwards the spot where the temple had stood remained known to 
men and was visited as a sacred place. It was there, in fact, that Abraham 
came with Hagar and Ishmael and left them to their fate. The water which 
Hagar had brought being soon exhausted, she and her son suffered greatly 
from thirst. As far as her eyes could see there was no living being near. So 
to get a wider view she climbed Mount Safa, then the Merwa heights which 
are opposite, but still saw no one. On returning she found her son dying of 
thirst. Not knowing what to do, she returned in haste to the two hills, and in 
her misery ran several times from one to the other. When in desperation she 
returned, there was water bubbling near her son. She hastened to pile sand 
round that it should not escape before she had filled her pitcher ; then she 
and her son drank. This spring ran in that place where the wells of Zemzem 
were afterwards dug. 


When on a visit to Ishmael, Abraham told him that God had ordered him to 
build a temple in a certain spot ; father and son set immediately to work, 
and in digging came across the old foundations laid by Adam. Abraham 
wanted to set in one of the angles a recognisable stone to mark the spot 
where the procession should begin round the temple ; but while Ishmael 
was seeking a suitable stone the angel Gabriel brought Abraham the Black 
Stone, which he had been to fetch from Mount Abu Kobais. Abraham took 
and placed it in the angle. When the wall was too high for him to reach up 
he mounted on a big stone which Ishmael placed before him and removed 
when necessary. 


The temple finished, both father and son on Gabriel’s order walked round it 
seven times, carefully touching the four comers each time. Then, bowing 
twice, they prayed behind the large stone on which Abraham had stood. 
Gabriel also taught them the rites which they had to accomplish in other 
sacred spots. First they had to hurry rapidly seven times on the path 
between the two hills of Safa and Merwa, in memory of the journeys Hagar 
had made in her agony. Then he led them to the valley of Mina ; but on 
their arrival the devil (Iblis) showed himself. ” Throw something at him,” 
said Gabriel. Abraham obeyed by throwing seven little stones, upon which 
Iblis went away. In the middle and at the foot of the valley he was seen 
again, but each time Abraham drove him away with little stones. Thence 
arose the custom of throwing stones in the Mina valley during the 
pilgrimage. But when, led by Gabriel, he had also visited Mozdalifa and 
Arafa and learned what ceremonies there were to be performed he received 
orders to tell all men they were to go on a pilgrimage to the Kaaba and 
other sacred spots. ” My voice cannot reach to them,” he answered. ” Do 
what I command you,” then said God ; ” I know what to do so that they 
may hear.” 


Abraham stood up on the big stone, and it rose so high that it was above all 
the mountains. Turning himself successively to the four cardinal points, he 
cried, ” O men, a pilgrimage to the ancient house is ordered. Obey your 
Lord.” Then from all countries came the answer: “Labbaika, Allahomma, 
labbaika;” which means, according to the explanation which the Arabs love 
to give to this old formula : ” We are ready to serve thee, O God, we are 
ready.” It is in perpetual memory of this fact that the print of Abraham’s 


feet have remained on this stone. Even to this day it is called Makam 
Ibrahim or “Abraham’s station.” This is how the theologians, aided by a 
well-known story in Genesis and a Jewish legend which speaks of Abraham 
making a journey into Arabia, came to resolve the difficult problem of 
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making very old customs agree with the new religion and explain it. The 
explanation has not satisfied everyone, but it has sufficed for the majority, 
and must certainly be praised for its ingenuity. Being acquainted with what 
the majority think about pilgrimages and the meaning they set on 
ceremonies, we will here give a brief description of these customs : 9 First 
when the boundaries of the sacred territory are crossed and the pilgrim is 
purified, the ordinary clothes are doffed and the pilgrim’s garment or ihram 
is put on. This is composed of two pieces of linen, wool, or cotton ; one tied 
round the loins, the other thrown over the neck and shoulders so as to leave 
bare a part of the right arm. All head-dress is forbidden, save for old men 
and invalids, who have to purchase this dispensation with alms. Instead of 
shoes sandals are worn, or the upper part of the boot is cut away so as to 
form a kind of sandal. The ihram for women is composed of a mantle and 
veil. 


On the seventh day of the month of Dhul-Hija, the fete is opened by a 
sermon which the kadi of Mecca delivers after the midday prayer, and in 
which he reminds the worshippers of the ceremonies they have to 
accomplish. On the eighth all repair to Mina, arriving there after a slow 
walk of two hours. The journey continues to Mount Arafa, which is six 
hours’ march from Mecca. It is on this sacred mountain and in the long 
valley, that the night is passed, but very few think of sleep. The devout pray 
aloud, the others sing joyful songs, or pass the time in the cafes. The grand 
ceremony at Arafa consists in a long preaching which begins on the ninth at 
three in the afternoon and continues till 


SUnset. This is regarded Arabic BKONZii Tap 


as so important that those 


who have not heard it, even if they have visited all the sacred spots in 
Mecca, cannot pretend to the title of haji (pilgrim). The preacher, who is 
generally the kadi of Mecca, is seated on a camel and reads his sermon in 
Arabic. Every four or five minutes he stops and raises his arms to implore 
the benediction of heaven. During this interval the audience flap the folds of 
their pilgrim’s garment and make the air resound with their cries of ” 
Labbaika, Allahomma, labbaika.”” According to the law the preacher must 
show visible signs of emotion, so he seldom ceases wiping his eyes with his 
handkerchief. The audience must also be deeply moved, recognise their 
deep sinfulness, and shed abundant tears. 


When at last the sun has set behind the mountains, the preacher closes his 
book and the pilgrims run with all their might towards Mozdalifa. A scene 
of indescribable confusion arises, for everyone runs as hard as he can, and 
the caravans from different countries make it a point of honour to arrive 
first at the destination. Foot-travellers, litters, camels are always being 
knocked over, there is fighting with sticks and other weapons. At night 
there is a magnificent illumination, “so grand that one might imagine that 
all the stars from heaven had come down to earth.” 


On the tenth is the greatest fete of the year, the “day of sacrifice,” or the 
great bairam of the Turks. At daybreak the kadi delivers another sermon of 
the same kind as that of the previous day, except that it is shorter ; then the 
prayers for the fete are read, and when finished all go slowly to the nar-row 
Mina valley, where there is a village. There they begin to throw stones 
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about the size of a kidney bean, which, strictly, ought to have been picked 
up at Mozdalifa. But many get them in Mina or use them a second time, 
although this is forbidden by law. The first seven little stones are aimed 
against a species of pillar or altar of rough stone which is at the entrance of 
the valley, in the middle of the route, and which measures six or seven feet 
in height. Then seven stones are thrown in the middle of the vaMey against 
a pillar of the same kind, and seven more at the western end against a stone 


wall. At the same time they cry : ” In the name of God ! God is great ! We 
throw stones to be safe against the devil and his hosts.” 


After this the sacrifices begin. The pilgrims immolate the victims they have 
brought ; and all Mohammedans, in whatsoever part of the world, sacrifice 
at the same time. That, generally speaking, ends the pilgrimage. The 
pilgrims’ robes may now be doffed, everyday clothes resumed, and many 
return to Mecca to make a tour of the Kaaba. But ordinarily a stay of 
another two days is made at Mina, and stone-throwing is recommenced. 
The eleventh is the day of rest, and a return to Mecca is made on the 
twelfth. The pilgrim goes to the Kaaba, which in the interval has received 
its new veil, says some prayers, stands in front of the Black Stone, touches 
it with the right hand or kisses it, if not hindered by the crowd, and begins 
the seven tours, the first three being made rapidly. To each tour belong 
certain prescribed prayers to be said ; at the end of each one he again 
touches or kisses the stone. Then, asking pardon for his sins, he goes to the 
station of Abraham, which is quite near, and prays again. Thence he goes to 
the sacred well of Zemzem, from which he drinks as much as he wishes, or 
as much as the crowd permits ; finally he runs seven times rapidly from the 
Safa to the Merwa hill. This done, he has accomplished all the ceremonies, 
which are so regulated as to their least details that few pilgrims know them 
by heart. The strangeness of these ceremonies has even struck some pious 
Moslem theologians who do not put very great faith in the legends. They 
admit that the act of walking round a temple, running swiftly between two 
hills, throwing little stones, etc., does not increase piety; but they get out of 
the difficulty by saying the ceremonies are a sign of divine wisdom, 
impenetrable to our weak understanding, or a trial of man’s submission to 
the mysterious and incomprehensible will of God. 


We can pass over the other moral duties imposed by the Moslem religion, 


for morals do not vary much in any religion. There is just one peculiar duty, 
the holy war, of which we will say a few words. 


THE HOLY WAR 


European opinion for a long time has not been exact. The Koran, if its 
sequence of ideas is well studied, gives no order relative to this war against 
all infidels ; and Mohammed, to begin with, shows himself extremely 
tolerant, admitting the possibility of salvation for all those who believe in 
God and the last judgment and practice virtue, whatever may be their form 
of worship. But the opposition he met with modified his way of looking at 
things, and it was then that Islamism became the only religion that could 
save. Nevertheless the holy war is not imposed as a duty except and only in 
the case of enemies to Islamism being the aggressors. Only an arbitrary 
interpretation by theologians can take the orders otherwise. 


Another equal error is to think that Islamism has been propagated by force. 
Political power, certainly, has been extended in that way, not 
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religion. The caliphs, far from seeking to make proselytes, for reasons of 
pecuniary interest saw with much displeasure the conversion of conquered 
peoples. 


Mohammed also forbade games of chance and wine. As events then stood, 
he had to ask for all in order to obtain anything. The Arabs were great 
drinkers and took a certain pride in being so. Even among Mohammed’s 
disciples at Medina there were those who came drunk to the mosque. It was 
then necessary to agitate against drunkenness, and as warnings on the 
subject of this abuse of wine did not produce any effect, he forbade it 
altogether. Omar sanctioned the prohibition by adding the penalty of the 
whip. The success has not been great. All the time Islamism has existed 
wine has been drunk, a great deal of it, indeed ; only, out of respect for the 
law, it has not been done openly. The alimentary laws are much less 
rigorous than with the Jews. Pork, for which moreover the Arabs had a 
repugnance, has been forbidden, and as the use of fat generally causes 
fearful and hideous diseases in hot countries, it must be recognised that the 
prohibition in question is a very wise law in Eastern religions.6 


ARAB CULTURE 


In the Middle Ages the Arabs were the sole representatives of civilisation. 
They opposed that barbarism which spread over Europe, shaken as it was 
by invasions of northern peoples, and went back to ” the perennial source of 
Greek philosophy”; far from resting content with acquired treasures, they 
enlarged and opened up new ways to the study of nature. 


Wars of invasion, scarcely interrupted by civil discord, far-away 
expeditions, and striking triumphs, filled the first century of the Hegira. 
Even in 760, after the fall of the Omayyads, there was no evidence that to 
the tumult of arms would succeed in the caliph empire a period noted only 
for intellectual progress. But under the Abbasids a noble emulation, and 
above all the example and protection of the sovereigns, dissipated the 
ignorance and coarseness with which the disciples of Mohammed were 
justly charged. Men’s minds were permeated with new ideas, a number of 
writings of all kinds sprang into existence and in their turn gave birth to an 
infinity of others, which made Arabic the medium of learning for the East 
and all the Moslem states. Nearly all these writings are still extant, and form 
one of the vastest literatures ever known. 


To the caliph Abu Jafar al-Mansur belongs the credit of the first impulse 
given to the study of exact science. Among the confused and incomplete 
traditions that exist concerning the ancient Arabs, one catches a glimpse of 
notions of practical astronomy. The spectacle of the heavens had attracted 
their attention, as it does that of all peoples enjoying a mild climate and 
clear air, although without invariably inspiring to consideration of the 
celestial laws. All that they had gathered in their intercourse with 
surrounding nations was a knowledge of the names of planets and certain 
stars, which they deified, an exact indication of the dwellings in the moon, 
and purely astrological learning. They went by the lunar year, but it does 
not appear they had ever tried to mark time by eras and epochs in general 
usage. Thus it is almost impossible to establish a regular order in the long 
series of facts which make up the Arabian annals, until that epoch when a 
timely revolution broke up the various beliefs of its nomad populations, 
writing them under the law of the Koran and developing new desires. 
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” The Arabs,” says Humboldt/* ” were admirably adapted to the role of 
mediator and to influence the peoples included in the area between the 
Euphrates and the Guadalquivir and the southern part of central Africa. 
They possessed an unexampled activity which marked a distinct epoch in 
the world’s history, a tendency opposed to the intolerant spirit of the Jews, 
which led them to mingle with conquered peoples without always abjuring 
their national character or traditional remembrances of their native country, 
and this in spite of a perpetual change of land. Whilst the German races did 
not acquire polish until a long time after their migrations, the Arabs brought 
with them not only their religion but also a perfected language and a wealth 
of poetry, which was not to be forever lost but was to be found again among 
the troubadours and minnesingers of Provence.” 


M. Girault de Prangey @@ has studied carefully Arab art, and compared 
the architectural monuments of Spain and the East. In the peninsula he 
distinguishes three successive epochs. The first, from the eighth to the tenth 
century, shows a badly disguised imitation of Christian and Roman 
buildings. The mosque of Cordova is doubtless in the same style as that of 
Damascus, which it surpassed in magnificence. There is no doubt that the 
churches described by Eusebius of Csesarea,/ with courts, porticoes, 
fountains, and priests’ lodgings, served as models for the mosques of Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt. Byzantine mosaics are found in them. But already in 
965 a sumptuous Greek ornamentation seemed insufficient. Details were 
multiplied, arches were complicated with festoons and varied curves, such 
as one sees at Cordova in the Villaviciosa chapel constructed in the 
caliphate of Hakim. 


The second epoch, from the tenth to the twelfth century, marks the first 
development of that Moorish architecture encouraged by the Almoravid and 
Almohad princes. The Arabs then strayed from the beaten path. The ogee 
arch, porcelain mosaics, fantastic embroideries, ornaments run in stucco, 
became fashionable. Inscriptions abounded and became part of the 
decorations. 


Finally the third epoch, when Arab art attained its apogee, was 
contemporary with the splendour of the kingdom of Granada. The 


Alhambra is the highest expression of it. The exterior of the palace, so 
simple yet imposing, is in conformity with the Moorish habit of hiding from 
the eyes of strangers. The entrance is only an immense arch decorated with 
some emblems and an inscription recording the founder’s name. The walls 
are of a species of mortar mixed with little pebbles which glint in the 
sunlight. In the interior, on the contrary, man’s genius has expended its 
utmost resources. Vast painted and gilded galleries, adorned with arcades of 
every shape cut up with festoons, in stalactites, and loaded with stucco 
open-work, the rooms lighted by uncasemented windows, the 
Ambassadors’ hall, that of the Two Sisters, the Infantes room, the Comares 
tower, the court and fountain of Lions, the Alberca court, below which are 
baths modelled in the ancient style @€@ all offer admirable effects. Here 
water gushes among millions of beautiful little columns isolated or grouped 
picturesquely, there it flows in marble trenches, now forming cascades, now 
jets thrown in spray to feed the basins in the patios surrounded by shrubs 
and flowers. Everywhere inscriptions skilfully combined with sculptures 
express noble and elevated sentiments, adding fresh charm to the marvel of 
a palace which Christian kings partly destroyed. 


The interior ornaments of the principal halls of this ancient residence of 
Moorish kings are in plaster. The fashion of the relief is geometrical, and 
although constantly repeated has none the less beauty and delicacy. The 
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paintings, artfully distributed and protected by the Andalusian climate, are 
to-day as they were in the times of the Abencerrages. In some of the halls 
which surround the court of Lions the colours put on by the Arabs still 
retain their lustre. They are very pure, composed only of reds, blues, 
yellows, and greens. In a recent analysis the blue and red matter was found 
to be of ultramarine and vermilion or sulphate of mercury. 


It is, moreover, to be regretted that a general study has not been made of the 
Arabic buildings in Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, and even India, of the 
different epochs of Arabic rule. It would offer peculiar characters useful in 


an exact determination of style. We have reason to hope that skilful artists 
will soon supply this want. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


The empire of the caliphs, in its extent, its rich soil, varied climate, people, 
and regulated condition of its provinces, naturally excited commercial 
speculation. The productions of Spain, Barbary, Egypt, Abyssinia, Arabia, 
Persia, and Russia, those of countries bordering on the Caspian Sea, as well 
as all Indian and China merchandise, came to Mecca, Medina, Cufa, 
Bassorah, Damascus, Baghdad, Mosul, and Madain (Modem). The 
founding of colonies had created new business centres and opened up 
important routes. 


The Arabs were, moreover, devoted to industry by that same law which 
made of work a duty, and commended commerce and agriculture as 
meritorious and pleasing to God. Merchants and their callings elicited equal 
respect. Governors of provinces, generals, and servants did not blush to be 
known as Khayat the tailor, Atari the druggist, Jauhari the jeweller, etc. Free 
passage for merchandise through armies and the safety of the high-roads 
were maintained at all points. Wells and cisterns were dug in the desert, 
caravan-series were built at certain distances where travellers could find 
necessary help at a moderate cost. 


Relations existed between Spain and the limits of eastern Asia ; an Arab 
fleet had gone through the Straits of Gibraltar, and a tempest which drove 
them ashore hindered the possible honour of discovering the Azores, and 
perhaps America. But though restricted to the old world, the Moslems gave 
a strong impulse to every kind of human industry. Spain enriched herself 
with the products of Arabian agriculture and manufactures. Cane sugar, 
rice, cotton, saffron, ginger, myrrh, ambergris, pistachio, bananas, henna for 
dyeing, mohaleb to promote plumpness, were objects of exchange in the 
peninsula ; tapestry of Cordova leather, Toledo blades, Murcia cloth made- 
from beautiful wool, Granadan, Almerian, and Sevillian silks, and gun- 
cotton were sought in all parts of the world. Sulphur, mercury, copper, iron 
were exploited successfully ; the finely tempered Spanish steel caused the 


helmets and cuirasses coming from its foundries to be quickly bought up. 
The environs of Seville were covered with olive trees, and contained one 
hundred thousand oil farms or oil-mills. The province of Valencia gave to 
Europe southern fruits. From the ports of Malaga, Cartagena, Barcelona, 
and Cadiz there were large exportations ; and Christian nations patterned 
their maritime regulations upon those of the Arabs. 


Under the Moors, as M. Darny has said, Toledo had 200,000 inhabitants and 
Seville 300,000; to-day the population is rated at 21,000 for the one, and 
143,000 for the other. Cordova was eight leagues in circumference, had 
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60,000 palaces, and 283,000 houses. To-day she has scarcely 56,000 
inhabitants. The diocese of Salamanca then included 125 towns or 
boroughs; this number is now reduced to 13. Seville had 6000 workers on 
silk alone, yet in 1742 only 10,000 could be counted in the peninsula among 
both silk and wool factories. 


The geographer Edrisi, who visited Spain in the middle of the eleventh 
century, assures us there were in the royal kingdom of Jaen more than 600 
towns and hamlets working in silk. The expulsion of the Moors had for 
Spain as disastrous results as the revocation of the Edict of Nantes had for 
French commerce ; and Cardinal Ximenes, desiring that even the 
remembrance of the service they had rendered should be destroyed, ordered 
in a decree worthy of barbarous times 84,000 Arabian manuscripts to be 
burned in the public squares of Granada. 


The northerly coasts of Africa had also shown great commercial 
development. Numerous factories arose, and the Mauretanian Tingitana 
rivalled the peninsula in its manufacturing and rural activity. The country of 
Sous recalled Andalusia in its fertility and in the intelligence of its 
inhabitants. The East caught the infection of this general industry ; at Siraf 
and Aden there was an exchange of goods between China, India, Persia, 


Ethiopia, and Egypt. Nubian slaves and Habasch, tiger skins, silk, cotton, 
ivory, and gold-dust from Zanzibar came from Ethiopia. India and China 
sent stuffs, saddles, sandalwood, spices, ebony, lead, tin, pearls, and 
precious stones. From Aden these goods were transported to Jiddah, then to 
Suez, and shared among Egyptian ports and Syrian coast towns. Countries 
bordering on the Caspian Sea bought stores at the Cabul fair; caravans from 
Samarcand to Aleppo distributed Chinese silks, cashmere cloth, musk, and 
medicinal drugs of Turkestan. 


We have set forth the causes and principal effects of the great wave of 
civilisation poured forth in the Middle Ages by the Arabs, which rolled 
from the columns of Hercules to the confines of Asia. It remains, to 
complete this vast picture, only to say a few words on certain Arabian 
discoveries, which altered the literary, political, and military conditions of 
the entire world. These were paper, the compass, and gunpowder. 


PAPER, COMPASS, AND GUNPOWDER 


One has already seen how many useful and important inventions have been 
transmitted to us by the Arabs, and even although they were not perhaps the 
originators they must not be refused the glory of having brought them to the 
light and of having propagated them from one end of the world to the other. 
This is really what they did with paper, the compass, and gunpowder. 


A belief, founded on certain apocryphal writing, that the Chinese knew the 
use thereof at a far distant epoch, has been considered sufficient to rob the 
Arabs of the honour of having bequeathed these inventions to Europe, but 
this is an injustice. It might be said that printing existed in China from the 
eighth century; yet the names of Gutenberg, Faust, and Schoeffer are not 
less illustrious. Would not the Arabs, if they had taken tissue paper from 
them, have also borrowed the art of printing had it then been known? Would 
those of the Celestial Empire ever practically have used chance discoveries? 
What use have they made of the compass, they who still believed in 1850 
that there was a burning furnace at the South Pole ; 
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and have they ever applied gunpowder and utilized its power in as many 
ways as the Arabs? 


It must be remembered that at the siege of Mecca in 690 a kind of bomb 
was already in use, and that in Egypt in the thirteenth century powdered 
nitre was used to throw projectiles to a great distance with a noise like 
thunder. It is also mentioned on the occasion of a naval battle between the 
king of Tunis and the emir of Seville in the eleventh century, in 1308 at the 
siege of Gibraltar, in 1324 at that of Baeza ; also as used by Ismail, king of 
Granada in 1340 and by Algeciras in 1342, and Ferreras says positively that 
the balls were shot by means of powder. The Spanish thenceforth made use 
of it, and one sees the European armies little by little provided with cannon, 
while no mention is made of their trials and attempts which would 
necessarily have preceded the organisation of artillery if the actual 
invention of gunpowder had originated with Christian nations as some 
writers and historians have long claimed. 


With regard to the compass, nothing proves that the Chinese used it for 
navigation, while we find the Arabs using it in the eleventh century, not 
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only for sea voyages, but in caravan journeys through the desert, and to 
determine the azimuth of the Kiblah, that is the direction of the Moslem 
oratories towards Mecca. It was the same with paper. Towards the year 650 
silk paper was already being made at Samarcand and Bokhara. In 706 Jusuf 


Amron at Mecca thought of substituting cotton for silk; hence the ” damask 
paper,” of which Greek historians speak. In Spain, where linen and hemp 
were more common, arose factories for linen paper. “The Xativa paper,” 
says the geographer Edrisi, “is excellent and incomparable.” Valencia and 
Catalonia soon afterwards proved formidable rivals to Xativa (Jativa). In 
the thirteenth century Arabian paper was used at Castile, whence it 
penetrated into France, Italy, England, and Germany. But Arabian 
manuscripts always led in the fineness and glossiness of their paper, as well 
as in the choice of ornamentation in lively and brilliant colours. 


It was thus that the influence exercised by the Arabs manifested itself in 
every branch of modern civilisation. From the ninth to the fifteenth century 
the most voluminous literature extant was formed, productions were 
multiplied; valuable inventions attested the wonderful activity of men’s 
minds at this epoch ; and their influence, felt throughout Christian Europe, 
justified the opinion that the Arabs have led us in all things. On the one 
hand we find inestimable material for a history of the Middle Ages @@@ 
narratives of voyages, the happy idea of the biographical dictionary ; on the 
other, unequalled industry, buildings grandiose in thought and execution, 
important discoveries in the arts. Does not all this reveal the work of a 
people too long disdained ?9 
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” The nations of Europe,” says Bailly in one of his letters to Voltaire, ” after 
having grown old in barbarism, were only enlightened by the invasion of 
the Moors and the arrival of the Greeks.” We venture to add @€@ and far 
more by the invasion of the Moors, or of those to whom Bailly gives the 
name, than by the arrival of the Greeks of the Lower Empire. And, indeed, 
one of the distinctive and prominent characteristics of the influence which 
the Arabs exercised on all branches of modern civilisation, is precisely that 
of having restored to Europe a knowledge of the ancient Greek authors, 
whose language, works, and even names, were completely forgotten. 


It may be boldly asserted that the numerous translations and still more 
numerous commentaries which the Arabs wrote on all the works of Ancient 
Greece, and which makes their literature the second daughter of Greek 
literature, served to give the modern peoples their first notions of the 
sciences and letters of antiquity. It was only after having known them 
through the versions of the Arabs that the desire to possess and understand 
the original writers took shape, and that the language of Homer and Plato 
found several diligent interpreters. Indeed, ” The greater part of Greek 
erudition,” according to Hyde/* ” which we have to-day from those sources, 
we received first from the hands of the Arabs.” 


In order to justify this assertion, which may seem a little paradoxical, it will 
be sufficient to call attention to the fact that the Arabs had transmitted to 
Europe, without disguising its origin, the knowledge they borrowed from 
the Greeks, long before Boccaccio’s guest, Leontius Pilatus, had started a 
course on the Greek language at Florence (about 1360), and the dispersal of 
the inhabitants of Constantinople, after the taking of that town by 
Muhammed II (1453), had rendered their idiom a common study in Europe. 
In-deed many Greek books, and notably those which treated of the sciences, 
were originally translated from Arab into Latin. Among others may be cited 
the earliest versions of Euclid and Ptolemy. 


A not less certain proof that Greek letters first received an asylum from the 
Arabs, is that several works of Ancient Greece have been preserved by 
them, and discovered in their own works. Mathematicians, for instance, 
would never have possessed the Sphericals of the geometrician Menelaus of 
Alexandria, who was antecedent to Ptolemy, but for the Arab translation 
(Kitab al-Okar), which was afterwards translated into Latin, nor the eight 
books of Apollonius of Perga’s Conic Sections’ if the Maronite, Abraham 
Ecchellensis, had not copied and translated (1661) the missing fifth and 
sixth and seventh books from an Arab manuscript in the Medici library in 
Florence ; neither would the doctors have been able to complete Galen’s 
Commentaries on Hippocrates’ Epidemics without the Arab translation 
discovered in the Escurial, and the naturalists would not even possess an 
abridgement of Aristotle’s Treatise on Stones but for the Arab manuscript in 
our (the French) National library. 


If we trace the whole history of human knowledge, and recall the fact that 
Greece survived Rome in Alexandria, we may well assign the Arabs the 
position of guardians to that sacred depot between Greece and the 
Renaissance. ” They merit,” says M. Libri,* ” eternal gratitude for having 
been the preservers of the learning of the Greeks and Hindus, when those 
people were no longer producing anything and Europe was still too ignorant 
to undertake the charge of the precious deposit. Efface the Arabs from 
history and the Renaissance of letters will be retarded in Europe by several 
centuries.” 
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In the matter of science especially, and far more than their forerunners the 
Romans, the Arabs were the heirs of the Greeks. If they far preferred 
Aristotle’s philosophy to that of Plato, it may have been because they saw 
in Plato what he actually was, namely one of the fathers of the Christian 
church, but it was certainly because Aristotle mingled the positive sciences 
with metaphysical speculation. Nevertheless Plato (Aflathoun), as 
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well as Aristotle (Aristhathlis or Aristou), received from them the surname 
of Al-Elahi, or the Divine. It was not only on the masters, principes Scrip- 
tores, on Aristotle, Hippocrates, Dioscorides, Euclid, Ptolemy, Strabo, that 
their studies were directed and concentrated ; there is no grammarian so 


mediocre, no rhetorician so poor, no sophist so subtle, that the Arabs have 
not translated and commented on him. 


SCHOLASTICISM 


It was in passing through their hands that the peripatetic doctrine 
engendered scholasticism. It is certain that, in the interminable wrangle 
between Realists and Nominalists the former leaned on the authority of 
Avicenna, the others on that of Averrhoes ; it is certain, according to the 
observation of M. Haureau,./ that the philosopher Al-Kendi is often quoted 
by Alexander of Hales, Henry of Ghent and St. Bonaventura, whilst Al- 
Farabi furnished his aphorisms to William d’ Auvergne, Vincent de 
Beauvais, and Albertus Magnus ; and that this same William d’ Auvergne 
prefers the Arabs far above the Greeks, rinding the Greeks too much of 
philosophers and the Arabs more of theologians. Doubtless scholasticism 
was a vain and regrettable learning, for the schools of the Middle Ages, as 
Condillac says, resembled the knights’ tournaments, but, all the same, it 
produced some free thinkers, such as Johannes Scotus Erigena, 
Berengarius, Abelard, and William of Occam ; and it was from it that, in 
after time, proceeded John Huss, Savonarola, Luther, Bruno, and 
Campanella. 


After having laid hands on the various branches of the knowledge possessed 
by the ancient Greeks, who had remained superior to the Latins, in the 
sciences even more than in letters and not less than in the arts, and after 
having enlarged its domain in all directions, the Arabs laid it open to the 
nations of Europe, all of whom they had outdistanced. Spain was naturally 
the first to receive and spread their gifts. In the tenth century, in the most 
profound darkness of the Middle Ages, that country “to which,” says 
Haller,o “the humanities fled together,” was the only one which accepted 
and welcomed those solid studies, which were everywhere else repelled and 
destroyed, even in Constantinople, since the time of Leo the Isaurian (717). 
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Indeed, as early as the tenth century, when the Muzarab, John of Seville, 
translated the Holy Scriptures into Arabic, and when another Muzarab, 
Alvaro of Cordova, reproached his compatriots with forgetting their 
language and their law (legem suam nesciunt chriatiani et linguam propriam 
non advertunt Latini), in order to train themselves in the Arab doctrine 
(Arabico eloquio sublimati), Spain counted several illustrious scholars, 
Ayton, bishop of Vich, a Lupit of Barcelona, and a Joseph, who instructed 
Adalbero, archbishop of Rheims, all versed in mathematics and astronomy. 


MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE 


To Spain then came the small number of foreigners who were tormented by 
the desire to know. Gerbert (born in Auvergne about 930, elected pope in 
999, under the name of Silvester II, died in 1003), so celebrated for his 
adventures, his learning, and his labours, after going through all the schools 
of France, Italy, and Germany without being able to satisfy the passion for 
instruction which possessed him, came finally to Spain to seek that physical 
and mathematical knowledge which raised such admiration in France, 
Germany, and Italy, whither he returned to spread them, that the prodigies 
of his learning could only be explained by the accusation of having 
delivered himself over to the devil. 


Gerbert is unanimously credited with having been the first to introduce the 
use of Arabic figures into these countries, and with having added some 
elementary notions of algebra to the calculations of arithmetic. He also 
passes as the first constructor of clocks. Whether, as most of his biographers 
affirm, Gerbert pursued his studies as far as the homes of the Arabs in 
Cordova and Seville, or whether he only made a long sojourn in Catalonia 
and associated with the scholars of that country, as is witnessed to by his 
collection of Epistles, addressed in great part to Catalans like Borrell, count 
of Barcelona, Ayton, Joseph, and Lupit, it is none the less certain that 
Gerbert learned all he knew from the Arabs, and that that knowledge, so 
prodigious as to appear supernatural, was, as William of Malmesbury says, 
“stolen from the Saracens.” 


His example and his success roused other foreigners to come and glean, 
where he had made so ample a harvest. The German Hermannus-Contractus 
(who died in 1054), author of the book, De Compositione Astrolabii ; the 
English Adelard, who translated the first Arabic Euclid into Latin (about 
1130) ; the Italian Campano of Novara, who published a Theory of the 
Planets ; Daniel Morley ; Otto of Freising ; with Hermann the Ger-man ; 
Plato of Tivoli ; Gerard of Cremona, who translated at Toledo itself, 
Alhazen ; Avicenna, Rhazes, Albucasis, and even Ptolemy’s Almagest, not 
from the Greek, but from the Arabic @€@ that Gerard of Cremona of 
whom it was said: “At Toledo he lived, Toledo he raised to the stars ” 
@@@ all went in succession to gather in Spain the elements of 
mathematics, physics, and astronomy, which they carried thence to their 
compatriots. 


Montucla * not only saj/s that ” the Arabs were long the sole depositaries 
of learning, and that it is to their commerce that we owe the first rays of 
light which came to chase away the darkness of the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries ” ; he adds that ” during this period, all who obtained 
the greatest reputation in mathematics had been to acquire their knowledge 
amongst the Arabs.” It is asserted that all the authors who wrote on the 
exact sciences before the fifteenth century did nothing but copy the Arabs, 
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or, at the most, enlarge upon their lessons. Such were the Italian Leonardo 
da Pisa, the Polish Vitellio, the Spaniard Raymond Lnlly, the English Roger 
Bacon, and finally the French Arnauld de Villeneuve, who is credited with 
having discovered spirits of wine, oil of turpentine, and other chemical 
preparations. 


During the same period, the whole of European geography was limited to 
the Seven Climates of Edrisi, and, in the seventeenth century, when 
correcting by Abu Ishak Ibrahim ben Yahya certain geographical errors, 
Abraham Hinckelmann was able to say : ” The greatest assistance and 
illumination for posterity we owe to Arabism.” As to the famous 
Astronomical Tables of Alfonso X, they, like his book on Armillaries or 


celebrated spheres, only sum up the discoveries of the Arabs previous to the 
thirteenth century. It was from their works that all his learning was drawn 
by that celebrated monarch, who received the surname of the Wise (or 
learned), and who did indeed effect some advancement in science, between 
the system of Ptolemy and that of Copernicus. The Alphonsine Tables are 
borrowed from t la-various Ziji or tables of the Arab astronomers, and 
reproduce their form and substance. 


When Louis XIV had a degree of the meridian measured geometrically, in 
order to determine the size of the earth, he doubtless did not know that five 
centuries before, the caliph Al-Mamun had ordered the same operation to 
be performed by his astronomers at Baghdad. In the Middle Ages, 
according to Bailly,* “the first step taken towards the revival of learning 
was the translation of Alfergan’s Elements of Astronomy.”” That famous 
Spanish rabbi, Aben-hezra (or Esdra), who was surnamed the Great, the 
Wise, the Admirable, on account of his book on The Sphere, was born at 
Toledo, in 1119, and had been a disciple of the Arabs in astronomy. He 
spread his masters’ lessons throughout Europe. It was from Albategnius, 
more than from Ptolemy, that Sacrobosco (John of Holywood) had drawn 
the materials for his book De Sphera Mundi; it was in Albategnius, too, that 
the commentator on that great astronomer, Regiomontanus (Johann Muller, 
of Konigsberg, Regius Moils’), had found the first notion of tangents. It was 
from Alhazen’s Twilight that the illustrious Kepler took his ideas of 
atmospheric refraction ; and it may be that Newton himself owes to the 
Arabs, rather than to the apple in his orchard at Woolsthorpe, the first apper- 
ception of the system of the universe; for Muhammed ben Musa (quoted in 
the Bibliot. arab. Philosophorum) seems, when writing his books on The 
Movement of the Celestial Bodies and on The Force of Attraction, to have 
had an inkling of the great law of general harmony. 


MEDICINE 


The influence of the Arabs on all the natural sciences, chemical or medical, 
is not less incontestable than their influence on the mathematical sciences. 
Roger Bacon and Raymond Lully were as much their pupils in the 
attempted science of alchemy, the “grand art,” as in the actual science of 


numerical calculations. It was by them also that Albertus Magnus (Albrecht 
Grotus or Gross, born in Swabia in 1193), that universal scholar, the 
eminent mas-ter of St. Thomas Aquinas, whom, like Gerbert, men called 
“the magician,” was initiated into all the learning of the Aristotelian school. 
And even after the year 1600, Fabricius Acquapendente could say. ” 
CelflUS amongsl the Latins, Paulus iEgineta amongst the Greeks, and 
Albucasis amongst the 
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Arabs, form a triumvirate to whom I confess that I am under the greatest 
obligations.” 


Even as the astronomer Albategnius in the domain of heaven, or the 
geographer Edrisi in that of the earth, so Avicenna and Averrhoes reigned 
supreme over medicine, during six hundred years, down to the sixteenth 
century. At Montpellier and Louvain, commentaries on Avicenna were still 
being made in the last century. Both Boerhaave and Haller concede this 
long predominance to Arab medicine, and Brucker could say with perfect 
truth: “Until the renascence of literature, not only among the Arabs, but also 
indeed among the Christians, Avicenna rules all but alone.” When, in the 
very beginning of the thirteenth century, the Portuguese doc-tor Pedro Juan, 
who was archbishop of Braga and then pope under the title of John XXI, 
wrote his Treasury of the Poor, or Remedies for all Maladies, his Treatise 
on Hygiene, and his Treatise on the Formation of Man, he was copying the 
Arabs. 


It was from Spain then that all the doctors of Europe came, and that, 
through them, the taste for science and letters was extended. ” The Spanish 
doctors,” says Haller, “while their people were gradually recovering the 
country, communicated the love of letters to the Italians.” It was to Spain, at 
all events, that the Jews, then so renowned for their healing art, went to 
study, to afterwards scatter, like young doctors leaving the university, 
through the various countries of Europe. Kings and popes took their doctors 
from the Jews. To cite only a few famous instances, we call attention to the 
fact that the physician of Alfonso the Fighter, king of Aragon, Pedro 


Alfonso, author of some Latin tales, part of which were translated in 
Francesco Sansovino’s Cento Novelli Antiche, was a converted Jew ; and 
Paul Ricius, physician to the emperor Maximilian I, was a Jew who 
remained a Jew. The latter had studied in Spain, where he translated the at- 
Takrif of Albucasis, the book which Haller calls the “common fountain” of 
modern medicine. We have seen that the Arabs practised a multitude of 
surgical operations, unknown to the ancients, and in like manner enriched 
pharmacy by a multitude of new medicaments. 


But one fact sums up in itself all the proofs of the influence which the 
Arabs exerted on the medical art, and that is that the famous school of 
Salerno, whose laws were once followed throughout Europe, owes its origin 
to the Arabs. When (about 1000) the Norman, Robert Guiscard, took 
Salerno from the people called Saracens, who had occupied the south of 
Italy for more than two centuries, he found a school of medicine established 
there by these infidels. He had the wisdom to preserve it, enrich it, and to 
give it Constantine Africanus as chief. This man was a Moor from 
Carthage, whom travels and adventures flung, like Edrisi, into the power of 
the Normans of Sicily; who took the cowl at the monastery of Monte 
Cassino under the celebrated abbot Desiderius, afterwards Pope Victor III ; 
and, in his retreat, translated into Latin all his compatriots’ works on the 
healing art. He thus ended by founding the school of Salerno, for it was 
from his works that all the aphorisms of the Medicina Salertina were taken. 
As the University of Montpellier had for founders (about 1200) the 
Aragonese, to whom that town, which was then almost modern and had not 
yet inherited the bishopric of Maguelonne, at that time belonged, it may be 
asserted, according to the generally received tradition, that its faculty of 
medicine was founded at least indirectly by the Arabs, and that it was in 
that sense grounded on their teaching €€@ the sole adopted, the sole 
reigning one, the most enlightened and scientific of the age. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


As to the influence of Arabs on architecture, the only one of the fine arts 
which religion permitted Moslems to cultivate, it seems that it cannot be set 
in doubt that it appears with as much certainty as distinction. The question 
has often been asked : Whence came it that the architecture of the close of 
the Middle Ages, that which passed from the round to the pointed arch, and 
from basilicas to cathedrals, was called Gothic ? As this name, if it implied 
a northern origin, would be in flagrant contradiction with the facts, the 
question has remained unanswered. 


But we must remind ourselves that the name Gothic has not been given only 
to the architecture which the twelfth and thirteenth centuries saw prevailing. 
The handwriting and the missal, which in the year 1091 were replaced in 
Spain by the Latin (then called French) characters, and by the Roman ritual, 
were also called Gothic. They had received and preserved this name of 
Gothic because their use dated from the time when Spain was the domain of 
the Goths. Might it not also be because the first lessons in the new 
architecture came to Europe through Spain, that this architecture, e.g., like 
the Spanish handwriting and liturgy, was named Gothic? 


This perfectly simple and natural explanation is, moreover, in complete 
accordance with history. The conjectures of men versed in the matter are 
agreed on this point €€ that modern architecture had its birth at 
Byzantium, that second Rome where the arts took refuge when they were 
driven out of Italy. The Byzantine architects, who were the first to mingle 
the capricious and flowery style of the East with the sober and regular style 
of ancient Greece, had two sorts of pupils €€@ the Arabs and the 
Germanic peoples. The former first founded the architecture called Moorish 
or Saracen ; and afterwards the latter, that which later on was called Gothic. 
Starting from the same point the two architectures remain analogous, almost 
similar, during two centuries, both preserving, with the differences m/osed 
by the climate, the traditions of their common origin. Thus the mosque of 
Cordova, raised by a prince of Syria, and the old basilicas of Germany are 
equally sprung from the Byzantine style. Then they separate, to take each a 
style of its own. The Moslem architecture preserves the system of surbased 


naves, and takes as its special characteristic the horseshoe arch, that is to 
say, one narrowing at its base, and having the form of an inverted crescent. 


Christian architecture adopts the system of high, pointed naves, and its 
distinctive characteristic becomes the pointed arch, substituted for the 
pagan round arch. But it must be noticed that the Arabs had employed the 
pointed arch before the Christians ; that, in Spain especially, a multitude of 
monuments prove their use of this form which was unknown to antiquity ; 
and that it is doubtless because the pointed arch, now become the striking 
and characteristic feature of Christian architecture, had passed from Spain 
into Europe, that the whole system was named Gothic. Finally, these two 
architectures derived from Byzantium, the Arab and the Germanic, 
becoming ever more and more assimilated, end by merging, at the close of 
eight centuries, into the style called Renaissance. No one denies, no one 
disputes, the striking resemblance which exists between the Arab 
monuments and those of Europe in the Middle Ages. This resemblance is 
not only found in the great edifices of the capitals, for the construction of 
which Saracen architects were sometimes called in, as happened in the case 
of Notre Dame de Paris itself. It can be traced even in the humblest 
buildings of the little towns. 
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” Thus,” says Viardot, ®© @ ” I have found the multilobar arch of the 
Mez-quita at Cordova in the cloisters of Norwich cathedral, and the delicate 
colonnette of the Alhambra in the church of Notre Dame at Dijon. This 
resemblance was, then, not merely casual and fortuitous ; it was general and 
permanent. Nothing farther is needed to prove the thesis. If Christian and 
Arab art resembled each other, and if one preceded the other, it is evident 
that of the two one was imitated and the other the imitator. Was it the Arab 
art which imitated the Christian art ? No ; for the priority of its works is 
manifest and incontestable ; for Europe, in the Middle Ages, received all its 
knowledge from the Arabs, and must also have received from them the only 
art whose cultivation the law of religion permitted.” 


MUSIC 


The impossibility which exists, in spite of the efforts of all modern scholars, 
of our having an acquaintance, even an imperfect and approximate one, 
with the music of the Greeks, must teach and give a conception of the great 
difficulty of procuring proofs of the state of this art, or discovering and 
understanding monuments of it, once the traditions are interrupted. It is a 
dead language in which none can now read. In the preceding section we 
have had to limit ourselves to demonstrating that the Arabs cultivated music 
as a very important and very advanced art. In the archives of the chapter of 
Toledo, there exists a precious monument of the influence which they 
exercised on modern music. This is a manuscript, annotated in the hand of 
Alfonso the Wise himself, and including the canticles (cantigas) composed 
by that prince, with the music to which they were sung. In it we find not 
only the six notes ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, invented, towards 1030, by the monk 
Guido of Arezzo, but also the seventh note, the five lines, and the keys, 
whose discovery was subsequent, and even the upward and downward tails 
of the notes, the use of which was not introduced into the musical writing of 
the rest of Europe until much later. Up till then music had served only for 
the psalmodies of the church, for the plain chant of hymns and antiphons. 
This manuscript, copied and cited in the Paleographia Cas-tellana is, 
according to all appearance, the most ancient monument of the regular 
application of music to ordinary and profane poetry. 


As Alfonso X owes his prodigious learning chiefly to the study of the 
Arabs, it would be scarcely possible to doubt that, for this book as for all his 
works, he borrowed from them a science already formed and even then 
committed to writing by Al-Farabi, Abul-Faraj, etc., and which Alfonso 
might very well have understood with the help of the Muzarabs of Seville. 
This supposition, which would attribute to the Arabs a notable share in the 
creation of modern music, has all the more the appearance of truth since the 
first instruments adopted by the Spaniards, the French, and the other nations 
of Europe were named moresques in all languages. To this day the chirimia 
and dulzaina of the Moors, so often mentioned by Cervantes and his 
contemporaries, are still used in the country of Valencia. As to the modern 
stringed instruments, they all had as model the lute (al-aoud, whence laud in 
Spanish) of the Arabs, who have also given Spain the kitara (guitarrd), 


since become the national instrument of the people whose masters they 
were in all things. 


Several theorists, J. J. Rousseau amongst others, have proposed to write 
music in figures, assuredly without suspecting that the Arabs had already 
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practised that mode of notation. Kiesewetter€?@ calls attention to the fact 
that, the Arab scale having seventeen intervals, the Arabs were able to write 
and actually did write music with their figures, employing the numbers one 
to eighteen for the first octave, one to thirty-five for two octaves, and so on. 
May it not be from this ancient use of the Arab figures in musical writing 
that the employment of the same figures for the figured bass, in which a 
simple number denotes a chord, came into vogue ? It is possible and very 
probable. 


The old Spanish music, that which is preserved in Andalusia under the 
name of cailas, rondenas, play eras, etc., differing greatly from the boleros 
of comic operas and eluding the modern notation, is certainly of Arab 
origin. Who are they who have preserved it in the tradition of this country ? 
An eastern race, a nomadic race, that of those Bohemians who, coming 
from Egypt about the fourteenth century, and perhaps before that from 
India, spread themselves throughout Europe and were called gitanos in 
Spain, zingari in Italy, gipsies in England, zigeuner in Germany, and tzigani 
in Russia, whilst naming themselves pharaons. 


These nomads, with their immutable customs, who are still to-day not only 
in Spain but in Russia the same in physique and moral character as 
Cervantes has depicted them, have carried and retained everywhere the 


ancient songs of their problematic country. As the musicians of the people, 
formed into troupes of singers and dancers, they have everywhere spread 
the form and sentiment of their antique melodies. ” It was through them,” 
concludes Viardot, “that, in Russia as in Spain, popular music took or kept 
the oriental character ; it was from them that in Moscow, at the foot of the 
towers of the Kremlin, I listened to the same songs as in the gardens of the 
Alhambra of Granada. In both places I had heard from their lips a living 
echo of the Arab music.””* 


CHAPTER XI TRIBAL LIFE OF THE EPIC PERIOD 
Specially Contributed to the Present Work 
By Dr. JULIUS WELLHAUSEN i Professor in the University at Gottingen 


People who are unlearned in the law, are apt to assume that it executes itself 
; or at least they think it absolutely necessary that law and the execution of 
law should go hand in hand. But in the primitive stages of human society it 
was not so. The law existed long before there was any magistracy to carry it 
into effect, and even after magisterial authority had been established, it 
frequently left, not only the pursuit, but the execution of law to the parties 
concerned. An instructive picture of such a state of things is found in the 
copious literature that has been preserved with regard to the Epic Period of 
the ancient Arabs, i.e., the period immediately preceding their amazing 
irruption into the world’s history through the gate of Islam. 


The desert has imprinted its stamp upon the Arabs. They are particularly 
interesting for this very reason, that by the desert they have, so to speak, 
been arrested at what is in many respects a very primitive stage of 
development. Yet we must not imagine them roving about it like wild 
animals, gathering together for temporary ends and dispersing just as they 
please. As a matter of fact, they have no settled abodes, they are not tied to 
the soil nor linked with one another by a fixed domicile, and consequently 
they are not organised on the basis of locality, according to districts, towns, 
and villages. But they have instead an inner principle of association and 
organisation, of union and distinction, inherent in the very elements of race. 


It is the principle of consanguinity, of kinship. For the Arab, his political 
genus, his differentia specified, are innate as indelible characteristics. He 
knows the clan to which he belongs, and the stock to which his clan belongs 
; the tribe or nation of which the stock is a part, and the larger group that 
includes the 


[} The subject-matter of this article originally appeared as an address 
delivered January 27th, 1900, at the university at Gottingen. It was 
published in pamphlet form, but is now for the first time translated and 
given wider currency by special arrangement with the author. ] 
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tribe or nation. Associations are regarded by them as natural units, founded 
on consanguinity, and they stand in a close and natural relationship, one to 
another, corresponding to nearer or remoter degrees of consanguinity (by 
the father’s side) so that their statistics assume the form of a genealogy. 


Among the ancient Hebrews this form survived even after they had settled 
in towns and villages ; Isaac was the father of the nations of Israel and 
Edom, Israel the father of twelve tribes, Judah the father of five lineages, 
and each lineage in its turn father or grandfather of clans and families. Such 
a principle of organisation is equally serviceable for settlement or 
migration, for war or peace ; and being independent of all conditions of 
fixed localities, it makes the tribe as mobile as an army. For an army, too, 
must possess an organisation adaptable to every place, and as suitable to a 
hostile country as to its own. But an army is broken up into artificial 
divisions ; the men may be put into one branch or another at will, and the 
place of the individual in the whole scheme is notified by artificial marks of 
distinction. With the Arabs, on the other hand, the form is indistinguishable 
from the substance, they are born into their cadres, and their uniform is, as 
it were, innate to them. The closer or remoter circles of kindred, from the 


clan to the nation, are their companies, battalions, and regiments, which 
include not only the fighting men, but their wives and children also, though 
the latter take no direct part in any fight. 


The two most important stages of the political affinity are the highest and 
the lowest, the two poles, as it were, of the system ; the intermediate stages 
are less important, because they assume the qualities of one pole or the 
other, according to circumstances. The highest association, which we call 
the tribe, includes all the families which migrate together regularly, i.e., 
which make the circuit of certain hunting-grounds, often great distances 
apart, according to the season of the year. One tribe will not contain more 
than a few thousand souls ; if it exceeds that number, it becomes too large 
for common migration and pasturage and is obliged to divide. The lowest is 
the clan, which consists of families within the nearest degrees of kinship, 
which invariably pitch their tents close together in a common quarter (ddr). 


Beyond the tribe the bond of consanguinity does not break off abruptly ; it 
embraces also the group of such tribes which stand in any sort of historic 
relation to one another. But in this wider circle the ties of kinship cease to 
be really effective. 


The Arabs as a whole, though linked together by community of speech, of 
intellectual acquirements and social forms, are not really a nation ; neither 
can the larger groups into which they have split up be called nations ; the 
nation is the tribe. The tribe is the source and the limit of political 
obligation ; what lies outside the tribe is alien. This does not mean that a 
perpetual and open helium omnium contra omnes prevails in Arabia ; the 
relations of the tribes among themselves vary greatly, and may be friendly 
as a result of kinship and treaty. But inasmuch as the idea of common duty 
of man to man does not exist among them, and no moral law is valid 
beyond the tribe, everybody alien from the tribe is an enemy as a matter of 
course. If he is caught in the hunting-grounds of the tribe without a special 
security, he is an outlaw and fair game, ” When I and my people were 
tormented with hunger,” says an old Bedouin, ” God sent me a man who 
was travelling alone with his wife and his herd of camels ; I slew him and 
took his wife and camels for my own.” He considers the murder perfectly 


lawful, and is only surprised that a stranger should presume to rove about 
the country with his wife and his cattle and without a strong escort. 
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Yet the narrow bounds of the tribal community are capable of enlargement. 
There are means whereby even the alien can attain the security of a member 
of the tribe. If he seizes the hem of his enemy’s garment from be-hind, or 
ties a knot in the end of his turban, or knots his rope with his own, he has 
nothing further to fear. If he succeeds in creeping into the other’s tent, or in 
being introduced and entertained there by the wife or child, his life is 
sacred. The sanctity of the hearth is unknown among the Arabs, even their 
altar is not a hearth and is without any fire ; but, on the other hand, the tent 
and those within it are sacred, and even to touch the tent-cords from outside 
renders a stranger safe from attack. By a sacramental act, accompanied with 
a simple form of words, he disarms his enemy and assures his own safety. 
Of course protection is not always stolen, as it were, in this fashion, it may 
be extended voluntarily ; for example, there are cases when the man who 
grants protection flings his mantle over the one who implores it, thus 
making him out as his own property which no man may injure. 


If a foreign trader desires to travel through the tribe without peril, one of its 
members must give him a safe-conduct ; very often he merely gives him 
some recognisable piece of his own property to take with him as a pass-port 
or charter of legitimation. The relations which arise in this manner are, for 
the most part, transitory.1 


But there are also permanent and hereditary relations of this sort, based in 
part upon contract and oath. A member of a tribe may allow a stranger to 
sojourn permanently with his clan, and by adoption into the clan the 
sojourner is considered naturalised by the whole tribe. Not individuals only, 
but whole clans and families can thus be naturalised, and instances thereof 
are not uncommon. A fresh element is consequently grafted on the pure 
tribal stock in these sojourners or proteges. In a few generations they may 
amalgamate with the tribal stock, but as fresh batches are constantly coming 


in from without, the distinction between the two elements within the tribe 
remains. 


Consanguinity and contiguity combine to weld the tribe together ; external 
bonds there are none. Blood-relationship is the higher and stronger 
principle, and neighbourhood passes into brotherhood. All political and 
military duties are looked upon as obligations of blood or brotherhood. The 
relations of the individual to larger associations and the community as a 
whole are precisely the same in character, though less intimate in degree, as 
those which bind him to his own family. There is no res publico, in 
contradistinction to domestic concerns, no difference, in fact, between what 
is pub-lic and what is private. In principle, at least, all men have the same 
rights and duties, and no man has one-sided rights or duties. Everything is 
based on reciprocity, on loyalty and fellowship, and the complementary 
notions of duty and right, of ruler and subject, of patron and client, are 
expressed by one and the same word. There are neither officers nor 
officials, neither jailers nor executioners. There is no magisterial authority, 
no sovereign power, separable from the association and the individual, with 
a revenue of its own drawn from taxation and an independent 
administration by official organisation. The functions of the community are 
exercised by all its members equally. The prerogative and obligations of the 
state as we understand it, which can only be fitly discharged by its civil 
officers, are to the Arab things that the individual is bound to do, not under 
compulsion from without, but from the corporate feeling of neighbourhood 
and brotherhood. By his own active exertions the individual has constantly 
to create afresh those things 


1 A guest whom the shadow of the tent has rendered sacred is after a certain 
time dismissed and resumes his journey. 
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which with us are permanent organisations and institutions, which lead or 
seem to lead an independent life of their own. The Arabs stop at the 
foundations, building no upper story upon them which could be handed 
over ready-made to their heirs and in which they might live at their ease. 


In other words, among the Arabs political relations are moral, for morality 
is confined within the limits of the tribe. Political organisation is 
represented by the corporate feeling which finds expression in the exercise 
of the duties of brotherhood. These require a man to say “good day ” to his 
fellows, or ” God bless you,” if anyone sneezes, not to shut himself up from 
others, nor to take offence easily, to visit the sick, to pay the last honours to 
the dead, to feed the poor in time of dearth, to protect and care for the 
widow and the orphan; likewise to slaughter a camel now and again in 
winter, to arrange sports and there regale the rest with its flesh, for no man 
slaughters for himself alone, and every such occasion is a feast for the 
whole company. Such are the common demonstrations of brotherly 
kindness by which corporate spirit is kept alive under ordinary 
circumstances. But the greatest duty in which all others culminate is to help 
a brother in need. Political duty therefore occupies an essentially 
subordinate place. The great thing in all cases is that the individual should 
act and should see himself how to get along, but, of course, he is quite at 
liberty to concert measures with his comrades. The rest are only bound to 
assist him in time of need, and then they must answer to his call without 
asking whether he is right or wrong ; as he has brewed, so they must drink. 
The whole tribe does not always rise at once, the primary obligation rests 
with the clan. The clan has the right of inheritance together with the next 
duty of paying the debts of any member of it, delivering him from captivity, 
acting as his compurgators, and assisting him in procuring vengeance or 
paying mulcts. The larger associations only become involved when the need 
is great, and more particularly in cases of enmity with another tribe. 


It will readily be imagined that a community based so exclusively on 
mutual fellowship does not fulfil its tasks very satisfactorily, and that the 
system is not particularly workable. There are many indolent or refractory 
members who do not fulfil their duties towards the community for lack of 
coercion from without, and because the only pressure that can be brought to 
bear upon them, the shame of falling short in the eyes of their kinsfolk or in 
public opinion, is of no avail against their cowardice or perverse obstinacy. 
Moreover, individual liberty of action is too little restricted by a due regard 
for the interests of the community. There is nothing to prevent a man from 
undertaking on his own account a raid which may kindle a flame of war that 
will wrap his whole tribe in its conflagration and even spread beyond. Or by 


the admittance of a stranger into his tent and his clan, which he regards as 
an obligation of honour and of religion, he may involve his tribe in great 
difficulties by imposing on them the burden of henceforth protecting the 
said stranger against his pursuers who may be seeking to arrest him for 
some crime. 


But a more fruitful source of discord than individual cases of friction is the 
competition between the tribe and the clan. There is no doubt that these 
polar associations did not spring from the same root, but differ in their very 
origin ; the tribe probably coalesced under the rule of a communistic 
matriarchal system (endogamous), while the clan is based on an aristocratic 
patriarchal system (exogamous). At the present time the tribe is regarded as 
merely an expansion of the clan, both being held together by the same 
paternal consanguinity. But the degrees of political kinship vary, the ties of 
blood have not the same force throughout ; they act far more effectively 
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in the smaller circle than in the larger. The individual stands in no direct 
relation to the tribe ; his connection with it is through the intermediate links 
of the clan and the family ; his membership in the community is 
conditioned by his membership of the subordinate groups. As a rule, 
therefore, the individual finds that his skin is nearer to him than his shirt 
whenever the interests of tribe and clan diverge. And it goes without saying 
that this is very often the case. 


The defects of the system are to some extent compensated by certain 
rudiments of government to be found among the Arabs. There is a leading 
aristocracy ; the clans have their chief, and a head chief, the said, is at the 
head of every tribe. The position of all these chiefs depends upon voluntary 
recognition of the fact that they are fitted to hold it by their personal 
qualities and their fortune. They are spontaneously appointed by the 
common voice, without election or any similar process, and though there is 
an inclination to make the authority hereditary and the sons reap the 
advantage of gratitude felt toward their fathers, yet each man must, by his 
own ability, anew make good his claim to the honours he has inherited if he 


is to remain in power and public esteem. The word of these chieftains 
carries most weight in the assemblies in which they meet every evening to 
talk, dispute, and deliberate. The said gives the casting vote. He decides, for 
instance, when the tribe shall start on its migrations and when it shall 
encamp. Generally speaking, however, the chiefs and the said have no 
advantage over the rest in privilege, but only in obligation. Among the 
Arabs noblesse oblige is no empty phrase, but a substantial truth. The 
nobles must distinguish themselves above the rest in the duties incumbent 
upon all ; they must take on their shoulders the burden which others pass 
by, and out of their own abundance make good the deficit caused by lack of 
corporate feeling in the multitude. They must be liberal in all things ; must 
not spare their blood in feud nor their goods in peace ; they must entertain 
the stranger, maintain the widow and the orphan, feed the hungry and help 
the debtor to pay. The principal share in bearing the common burden falls to 
the said. In return he receives the fourth part of all booty, but he 
nevertheless often spends his whole fortune for the common stock ; his 
position brings him honour and reputation, but never gain, and therefore 
does not procure him the envy of baser natures. But his most important duty 
is to maintain the unity of the tribe and to check the disintegration to which 
it is liable from individual selfishness and the particularism of the various 
clans. He is there to step into the breach, as the biblical phrase has it. He is 
the born mediator and peacemaker. 


For all that, he can only negotiate and apply moral pressure. He is but the 
first among equals ; he has great authority but no supreme power, and in the 
last resort that is not enough either for the external or internal affairs of the 
community. In war there is no thought of compulsory service, no idea of 
discipline, of absolute command and obedience. If one clan will not go out 
with the rest, it separates from them and hardens its heart against their 
mockery and contempt. If the men will not follow their leader, he 
sometimes has recourse to an attempt to put them to shame by setting up his 
sword and threatening to fall upon it, unless he is obeyed. Danger from 
without is, however, the readiest means of inducing them to submit to a 
single will, whereas the lack of a central sovereign authority is much more 
sorely felt in internal affairs. 


The only function of the ancient community, apart from self-defence, is the 
maintenance of peace within its own borders, and the means to this end 
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is the law. The Old Testament, for instance, knows nothing of 
administration as a function of the state ; to rule is to judge, and the generic 
term for ruler is judge. 


The Arabs are not without law, though with them its limits are wider and 
less strictly defined than with us and include the decision of questions 
which do not lead to impeachments and law-suits, but refer to duties, not 
rights. 


They also have judges who administer justice. Disputes between fellow 
tribesmen are brought under discussion in the daily palaver and are there 
settled without any legal formalities. But international disputes, i.e., matters 
disputed between members of different tribes, may also be settled by law, if 
both parties agree to choose an arbitrator to whom they will refer the 
decision. Anyone may undertake this office ; in difficult cases a seer or 
priest is frequently applied to, or some other man who enjoys general 
confidence and has a reputation for exceptional wisdom. The arbitrator 
sometimes makes the parties swear to accept his verdict, whatever it may 
be, but his business is merely to discover and interpret the law, and he has 
no power to enforce it. The disputants consequently apply to the judge 
merely to learn the rules of the law, not to sue for and obtain their rights. 
His judgment has no legal force and does not entail the execution of the 
sentence, with which, in fact, it has nothing to do. 


An instance of what appears to us so singular a state of things, may make 
the matter clearer. Shortly before Mohammed’s arrival at Medina, a man of 
that city went to law with a Bedouin from the neighbourhood before a wise 
woman about a sum of money, i.e., camels. The woman decided in favour 
of the man of Medina ; he was a well-known person, Suwaid, the son of 
Samit, by name. When they came to the parting of the ways, Suwaid said to 
the Bedouin, ” Who will be surety that thou wilt pay me the camels ? ” The 


other promised to send them as soon as he reached home. But Suwaid, not 
satisfied with this, wrestled with his debtor, threw him, and bound him. He 
then carried him off to Medina and kept him in custody, until his kinsmen 
redeemed him by paying him what he owed. 


Criminal jurisdiction, as we understand it, is rendered impossible by the 
absence of a supreme authority, a magisterial tribunal. Although fidelity to 
one’s kindred is a moral law and the violation of it a sin, yet the Arabs have 
not reached the abstract conception of crime against the community at large, 
still less of punishment inflicted by the community @@@ since for the 
community to cast off a troublesome or unworthy member is not, strictly 
speaking, a punishment. They only recognise private offences, and the 
punishment of these is the business of the individual. There is no official 
process of investigation with the coercive methods of vigorous cross-exami- 
nation. If anything is stolen, the owner proclaims his loss aloud and lays the 
thief under a curse unless he restores the missing article, and all his 
accomplices likewise, unless they tell what they know of it. If murder or 
manslaughter has been committed by an unknown hand and this or that man 
is suspected of being the perpetrator, his clan takes an oath of purgation for 
him, which may, however, be counterbalanced by an oath to the opposite 
effect on the part of the dead man’s clan. 


The punishment of an offence is of course left to the sufferer. It is his 
business to see how he can best get compensation for the wrong done him 
and to seek for help wherever he may find it. He is not forbidden to take 
vengeance into his own hands, nor is there any compulsion to make him 
have recourse to law instead of so doing. The individual may, of his own 
free 


n. w. @@® vol. vm. u 
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will, refrain from violent measures, if he pleases, and may enter into 
negotiations, which are then conducted on the basis of a legal principle, of 
an inner material law. But if, instead of avenging himself, he resorts to legal 


proceedings, the question is never one of the punishment of a crime, 
@@@ which, indeed, could hardly be settled by agreement between the 
contending parties, € but merely of compensation for a loss. 
Compensation can be given for everything for which vengeance might be 
exacted. All crimes are treated in the same manner by the law, and assessed 
as economic damage. Every loss of honour, property, or life can be 
appraised by agreement ; they all have their price in camels. Vengeance is 
not thereby appeased, but if revenge is relinquished, the law demands no 
more. 


The worst and most serious crime is bloodshed. Malice or accident, war or 
peace, make no difference to this. Its natural and primary consequence is 
blood-revenge. This is, in the first place, the duty of the next heir, but it 
quickly extends to others, for the clan of the slayer does not desert him, but 
takes his part, and consequently also the slain man’s whole clan naturally 
helps the avenger against them. The result is a state of war between the two 
clans, which finds expression in occasional murders, often at long intervals. 
All members of the clan are considered accomplices ; they espouse one 
another’s quarrel as in war, and fall victims to vengeance without 
distinction of persons. Every new member is a fresh motive for vengeance, 
and thus revenge incessantly breeds revenge. Thus blood-revenge 
necessarily results in blood-feud between the clans. It has been supposed 
that blood-feuds are only carried on between two hostile tribes, and not 
between kindred clans belonging to the same tribe, as that would constitute 
a breach of tribal unity. But the preservation of tribal unity is a moral axiom 
only, and incapable of keeping the centrifugal forces under effective 
control. The clan’s right of feud is undisputed, and, as a matter of fact, 
blood-feuds are carried on also within the tribe as well as without. The duty 
of vengeance is more vividly realised than duty to the tribe ; it is a sacred 
primary law which takes precedence of all political considerations. Even if 
brother slays brother in the same clan, the result is a blood-feud, though the 
cases on record are as a rule supposititious, not real, just as similar cases are 
treated by the Greeks as tragic problems in the Oresteia and the (Edipodeia. 


Law can be substituted for revenge in murder as in other crimes, that is to 
say, even blood-guiltiness can be paid off in money, i.e., in camels. This is 
done by agreement between debtor and creditor or between the clans of 


both ; and when the agreement is brought about, the source of the blood- 
feud is estopped. In quarrels within the tribe it is the duty of the chiefs, and 
of the head chief more particularly, to induce the disputants to consent to an 
accommodation by law. They then negotiate as between two belligerent 
powers ; they can only mediate for peace, not impose it. Sometimes they are 
successful, sometimes not. Mecca and Medina furnish the best instances of 
both results. Very often the disputants do not make peace until their strength 
is utterly exhausted. Then the balance-sheet is drawn up, the debit and 
credit in dead and wounded compared, and the difference made up in 
camels. 


But it is obvious that in this case the incongruity between what vengeance 
demands and what the law accords is too glaring. The Arabs are keenly 
alive to this fact, and it is not considered honourable to accept camels as 
satisfaction for a murder €€@ to sell blood for milk, as their phrase goes. 
Vengeance is far better appeased by positive amends on a less unequal 
scale, by blood for blood, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. This is 
some- 
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times made by peaceful means, and that is what is called talio. The criminal 
is not sheltered by his own people, but is handed over to the avenger that he 
may requite him for what he has done. If the heritage of vengeance has 
passed to a child, the execution is often deferred till his majority. 


By this means the quarrel is confined to the parties immediately concerned, 
the clans are not implicated, blood-revenge does not degenerate into blood- 
feud, nor does it exceed in the heat of passion the measure of strict 
retribution. As a matter of fact talio appears to have been common in cases 
of mere bodily injury. An amusing instance is recorded in the life of 
Mohammed. At the battle of Bedr he ranged his men in a long straight row, 
forming them into line with the shaft of a spear. In so doing he struck 
somewhat heavily upon the body of a man whose figure projected beyond 
the straight line, and the individual, whose name and race are exactly 
recorded, complained of his violence. Mohammed promptly offered his 


own body and said, ” Take unto thyself the talio,” which, however, the other 
magnanimously declined to do. From this we see that also a military 
commander in the exercise of his official functions differs in nothing from a 
private person in the eyes of the law. Imagine a scene of this sort between 
officer and private on a modern parade-ground ! 


If, however, it is not a question of satisfaction for mere corporeal injuries, 
but of blood for blood, the situation becomes far more difficult ; for if mulct 
is unwillingly taken, talio is far more unwillingly given. It is the direst 
disgrace for any clan to give up one of its members, no matter what his 
crime, into the hands of another clan which intends to put him to death ; 
rather will they slay him themselves. Hence the talio, though an efficacious 
means of keeping blood-revenge within bounds and blunting its dangerous 
edges as far as the peace and unity of the tribe are concerned, cannot be 
practically enforced in the ancient Arabic community, because it has no 
sovereign power over the tribe. 


The first Arabic community with sovereign powers was established by 
Mohammed in the city of Medina, not upon the basis of blood, which 
naturally tends to diversity, but upon that of religion, which is equally 
binding on all. There for the first time the talio becomes effective, there it 
can be enforced. The community, at the head of which God stands, and the 
prophet as God’s representative, has power to deliver the shedder of blood 
over to the avenger, and it is the duty of the community to see that this is 
done. “In the talio ye have the life,” says the Koran; and a commentary is 
provided by the hideous anarchy, conjured up by blood-feuds, which 
prevailed in Medina before the coming of Mohammed @@@ life was then 
indeed impossible. And in another place the Koran says, “If a man have 
slain one person unlawfully, it is as if he had slain all men.” In other words 
the murder of an individual is to be regarded as a crime committed against 
the whole community, and the whole body must see to it that lawful 
vengeance may have its course. The execution of vengeance is, however, 
still left to the rightful avenger ; and he is at liberty to exercise his right or 
renounce it, either freely or for a price. The talio is not yet a punishment, it 
is only the transition stage to it from revenge. 


Originally even Islam knew nothing of the capital punishment publicly 
inflicted, of a ritual execution by the community and its officers, at least not 
in cases of murder or manslaughter. Even in the earlier caliphate there were 
enormous difficulties in the way of the execution of a Mos-lem who had not 
shed innocent blood. Apart from the talio the official 
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inflection of capital punishment was hardly possible, for as long as Arab 
sentiment survived, the people could not grasp the distinction between an 
executioner and a murderer. A change did not take place until with the 
accession of the Abbasids the Iranians took the reins of government from 
the Arabs and brought with them Iranian conceptions of state and law. 


On the other hand, the Hebrews, near kinsmen of the Arabs, arrived at just 
conceptions of capital crime and capital punishment fifteen hundred years 
earlier than they. According to the Hebrew view, the guilt of sin, which is 
held to be an offence against the Deity, weighs upon the whole community, 
until the actual perpetrator of the crime is extirpated or purged out of its 
midst. The sentence of death is carried out by the whole community and 
takes the form of stoning, its characteristic features being that every man of 
the congregation takes part in it and casts his stone. Murder and 
manslaughter, indeed, are not as yet classed among the offences against 
God, for which capital punishment at the hands of the community is due ; 
bloodshed is in the main a private wrong still, and its punishment is left to 
the injured person. But it is not associated with blood-feud between clans, 
and the criminal is not protected by his family. Blood-revenge is tamed 
already and restricted by law to what we know as the talio. The shedder of 
blood is abandoned by his family, the heir and avenger may pur-sue and 
slay him. Should he take refuge in a sanctuary, he is safe if he has shed 
blood by mischance only. Otherwise the sanctuary affords him no 
protection. It is the right and duty of the community, represented by its 
elders, to drag him away from the altar and hand him over to the avenger. 
The act of slaughter is always left to the latter ; the ceremonial infliction of 
capital punishment, execution by the congregation, is never the penalty 
assigned for murder or manslaughter. But the avenger is not allowed to take 


a ransom for the murderer or give him his life. For here the idea insinuates 
itself that bloodshed is not only a wrong and injury done to the individual, 
but a crime, that is to say an offence against God. The murderer has sinned 
also against the Deity, and his guilt lies upon the whole community, until 
they are rid of him. 


Thus the religious obligation of the community, to wash away the blood 
shed within its borders, goes hand in hand with the individual obligation of 
vengeance. If the murderer cannot be discovered, vengeance is impossible; 
but a symbolical ceremony is substituted for the purification of the 
community, and the city within whose borders a man is found dead by an 
unknown hand must slay a cow in place of the murderer. 


We see that among the Hebrews the ideas of crime and punishment had 
their root in religion ; the crime is an offence against God, and its 
punishment is the purging of the community from this offence ; execution is 
the only real punishment, and must be distinguished from talio on the one 
hand and mere chastisement on the other. 


Among the Arabs the religious root of the penal law has withered away and 
nothing but human vengeance is left. This can hardly be the ancient 
conception. Vengeance itself is in its origin not a human passion merely, it 
is likewise a religious duty. True, this duty was originally believed to have 
been imposed, not by the Almighty, but by a demon. And this demon was 
the wrathful spirit of the murdered man himself, who would not let his clan 
rest until they had given him to drink the murderer’s blood for which he 
thirsted. We can still find traces of this belief among the Arabs. Amongst 
them the avenger of blood is under a solemn vow, exactly like the man who 
has to offer sacrifice or fulfil any other religious duty; he may 
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not wash nor comb his hair, nor drink wine, with many other prohibitions of 
the same kind. As he accomplishes the act of vengeance, he must call upon 
the name of him for whom he takes it, in a brief form of words; then he is 
free and returned from the state of sanctification and uncleanness to that of 


cleanness and common life ; exactly like a sacrificer after he has made a 
sacrifice. 


But these are petrified remains, as it were, of a motive that has no present 
potency. The poetry which has come down to us invariably speaks only of 
the ungovernable rage of the avenger, not of the person to be avenged ; of 
burning pain in the breast of the survivor, which demands relief at any price 
; and of the shame which weighs him down as long as the murderer still 
treads the earth alive. Moreover €@ and this is a particularly striking 
point €€@ religion has not retained any influence upon actual law 
amongst the ancient Arabs, apart, perhaps, from the process of inquiry by 
curse and oath. 


Ancient Arab law is singularly profane, dry, and formless ; it is throughout 
a matter of bargain and contract, for even the penal law operates only 
through compensation and payment. 


Such, in brief outline, is the picture of the Arabic community, a community 
devoid of supreme authority and executive power. We are fond of calling it 
patriarchal, but what do we mean by the phrase ? Of the amenities of family 
life we find no trace, nor any trace of patriarchal guardianship. Each man 
has to give his help, if anything is to be done. There is more scope in such a 
community for the display of courage, self-sacrifice, and brotherly kindness 
than in our own, where the state seems to work like a machine for which we 
have merely to provide the fuel. It is a pity, however, that so fair an 
opportunity is not put to the fullest use. In critical cases, the corporate 
feeling on which the whole system depends is often shown by but few. 
There are hitches and difficulties everywhere, though in the desert the 
conditions of life are very simple, narrow, and easy to understand, its 
interests very uniform. No progressive civilisation can develop in this 
fashion; the desert is enough in itself to render development difficult. These 
weak foundations will bear no aspiring superstructure. Not even individual 
liberty, as we understand it, reaps advantage from the absence of the 
coercion of the state. For if the sense of kinship be too weak to control the 
wicked and force the indolent to fulfil the duties incumbent upon them, yet 
it is strong enough to prevent the growth of intellectual freedom in circles 
that possess and exercise it. Such liberty can only thrive in a state which, 


like Noah’s ark, contains all kinds of animals and lets them do as they 
please, not in a society of kinsmen which lays a spell upon their members 
from within, though it can impose no coercion from without. 


The communities of Europe started, as there are many evidences to show, 
from primitive conditions like those in which the Arabs of the desert have 
remained. It is well that we should bear this in mind, and so estimate, 
quanta molis erat romanam condere gentem, what amount of labour was 
required to create a stable system of law, independent of the individual. 


CHAPTER XII THE PRINCIPLES OF LAW IN ISLAM 
Written Specially for the Present Work 

By Dr. I. GOLDZIHER 

Professor in the University of Vienna, etc. 


In studying the lines along which Islam has developed we are confronted 
with a singular antithesis within the faith itself. It is the outcome of a 
revolutionary movement which arose to declare war against the past of the 
Arab nation and of all other nations which it subdued by the ruthless sword 
of Islam. Yet it had scarcely taken the first step in its career, before 
investing with little short of sacramental importance an idea so wholly alien 
to the spirit of subversion and revolution that it seems to us rather a 
palladium of the most rigid conservatism. This is the idea of the sunna. 


Sunna means traditional usage, or custom hallowed by ancestral use, by 
practice transmitted through past generations. He who violates this custom 
trespasses against the Holy of holies, against something far above any 
article of a legal code drawn up with all the mature consideration and cool 
deliberation of the judicial mind ; he had sinned against the pious reverence 
due to the days of old. This is the view which underlies the sanctity of the 
sunna. Translated into legal phraseology sunna might accordingly be 
denominated right by custom, but a better idea of its meaning may be 
gained by comparing it with the mores majorum or usus longcevus of the 


Romans. For the determining factor in it is not its established character but 
the high esteem in which it has been held from remote antiquity. 


All this (to return to the proposition from which we started) is little in 
accord with a system which originated with a prophet of revolution who 
could not say, as Jesus said of himself, that he was ” not come to destroy 
but to fulfil €€ at least, not as far as the traditional institutions of the 
Arabs were concerned. Mohammed does, indeed, represent himself as 
restoring what has been lost, as bringing back the golden age of religion to 
man, the rule of the din Ibrahim (the religion of Abraham) which had been 
lost by corruption and wickedness, and obscured by gross heathenism on its 
own native soil (for according to Mohammed the Kaaba at Mecca is the 
temple of Abraham and Ishmael). But it is not this pretension which will 
enable us to grasp the significance of the idea of the sunna in Islam. 
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Amazing as it may sound, and accustomed as we are to associate the idea of 
the sunna with the sheikhs who keep jealous watch over the holy places of 
Islam, sunna is not primarily an Islamite word, nor is the idea it expresses 
peculiar to Islam. It is deeply rooted in the ethical sentiment of the very 
heathenism which the prophet arose to overthrow. Sunna is an idea which 
Islam adopted from Arab heathenism, and which, in the change of meaning 
it underwent in this new sphere, became one of the main pillars of the new 
system. 


The conception involved in the sunna, as defined at the beginning of this 
essay, represents the heathen Arab’s ideal of life and the primitive idea of 
laws and morals in tribal life. In this respect there was no difference 
between the two classes which went to make up the sum total of the Arab 
world, between the Bedouins and the dwellers in towns. The mores 
majorum were their law and their religion. The customs of their forefathers 


were their dogmas ; the practices that had come down to them from the 
remote past were their sacraments. To infringe these was criminal sacrilege. 
If the cult of tribal fellowship and regard for the duties arising out of this 
association constitute the sum total of morality, how much more 
imperatively did the principle apply to the maintenance of a supersensual 
fellowship with the generations of the past. 


Hence, in the persecution with which the world of Arab heathenism 
received his preaching, Mohammed was not confronted by opponents who 
defended the old state of things by arguments based on religion, or wielded 
the weapons of serious controversy to refute his doctrines. The heathen 
Arabs had but one argument against the message proclaimed to them by the 
visionary of Mecca €€@ it was an innovation. He represents his heathen 
fellow-countrymen as putting forward this argument against himself in 
exactly the same manner as he represents the heathen nations of old as 
hurling it at their prophets. ” If one saith to them, ‘ Obey the laws which 
Allah sends you,’ then they say, ‘ We follow the customs of our fathers.’ If 
one saith to them, ‘ Come and adopt the religion which Allah hath revealed 
to his ambassador,’ they answer, ‘ We are satisfied with the religion of our 
fathers. ‘ When the evil-doers commit an evil deed they say, ‘ Thus we saw 
it done by our fathers, it is Allah who commands such things.’ But they say, 
“We found that our fathers were on this road and we tread in their steps.’ 
Speak and say €€@ do I not proclaim to you a better thing than that 
whereat ye found your fathers ? “ 


This plea, which constitutes, so to speak, the methodology of the struggle of 
the heathen against the prophet, is, as it were, a constant element that 
pervades all the laments of the Koran over the stubbornness of the heathen. 
They hate the prophet because he insults their forefathers, who were 
likewise his own. He is lacking in filial piety. And the touchstone of his 
error is his antagonistic attitude towards the remote past. To the heathen his 
idols are dear as “heritages from the worthies who have bequeathed this 
inheritance.” 


Only a few decades elapsed before Islam had its own sunna. The element of 
antiquity in this case was, of course, a figment; it anticipated for its 
justification the generations yet to be born, who should look up to this new 


standard as to something hallowed by tradition. It had no warrant in the 
actual experience of successive generations which had already regarded it 
as inviolable. 


The Koran, the oldest and most authoritative document of the Islamite 
movement, is not a book which offers to the believer a comprehensive body 
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of religious instruction sufficient to satisfy all inquiries. What it pre-emi- 
nently does is to predispose religious sentiment to the acceptanee of the 
religion which arose on this foundation. Nor is it more complete if regarded 
as a Statutory guide in questions of law, since it takes note of only a small 
and very limited department of juridical needs. What it does is to predispose 
ethical sentiment in favour of the new aspects in which social life and the 
legal relations it involves are to be considered. 


While these sentiments gave precision to the form of these new standards, 
investing them with the character of divinely instituted laws, their substance 
drew its nourishment from alien sources, from new views, which were a 
consequence of the great career in history upon which the new Islamite 
community entered soon after it came into existence. Much fresh territory 
was conquered. It was impossible that contact with foreign elements should 
fail to implant fresh ideas in the Semitic mind, singularly receptive as it is 
@@@ ideas which were destined to give its final shape to the faith of 
Islam with which its adherents had embarked on their conquering career. 


Without the effect produced on the religious sentiment of Mohammedans 
by questions that arose under the influence of Greek philosophy, there 
would have been no formulated system of Mohammedan dogmatics, and in 
like manner the first impulse towards the creation of a Mohammedan 
system of law was given by contact with two great spheres of civilisation 
OOO the Romaic and the Persian, the former in Syria and the latter in 
Mesopotamia. It has already been remarked that the influence of Roman 
law on the sources of a legal system in Islam is attested by the very name 
given to jurisprudence in Islam from the beginning. It is called al Fikh, 


reasonable-ness ; and those who pursue the study of it are designated 
Fukaha (singular FakiK). These terms, which, as we cannot fail to see, are 
Arabic translations of the Roman (juris) prudentia, and prudentes, would be 
a clear indication of one of the chief sources of Islamite jurisprudence, even 
if we had no positive data to prove that this influence extended both to 
questions of the principle of legal deduction and to particular legal 
provisions. 


The positive laws of the Koran, and the few legal decisions made in 
particular cases by the first caliphs and other companions of the prophet at 
Medina in the early days of Islam, together with all the legal customs 
retained from heathen days, were inadequate to serve for the state of things 
brought about by the great conquests and immense expansion of the 
Moslem empire. Even if all elements which had previously and all which 
had come into being to meet the primary requirements of the new 
Mohammedan society had sufficed for an Arab commonwealth on an 
Islamite basis, the sum total of it all would nevertheless have been 
inadequate to the needs of the new political fabric of Islam in countries 
subject to entirely different economic and social conditions, and amidst 
conquered peoples whose lives were ordered on a systematic legal basis. 
When Islam subdued such ancient civilised peoples with the edge of the 
sword, it could not impose upon them the primitive conditions of life under 
which it had come forth into the wide world from the steppes and oases of 
Arabia. It could mould the results of the historic past into harmony with its 
own religious sentiment ; but it could not destroy it, if for no other reason 
than that it had nothing to put in its place. Hence it had to leave many 
institutions in the conquered countries substantially as it found them. The 
problem first presented itself in Syria, the first halting-place of the 
victorious advance of Islam. The Koran and its earliest applications in 
practice made provision for family and matrimo-THE PRINCIPLES OF 
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nial rights and rights of succession, but proved worse than meagre when 
applied to the privileges attaching to landed property in a great agricultural 
state, or to the laws of contract and obligation which, in the countries 
conquered by Islam, were ordered by the fixed standards of Roman law. In 


this department the heads of the new government had to take over very 
many ordinances of Roman law. 


But, even apart from the adoption of legal standards, Roman law exercised 
a notable influence upon the legal thought of the new intruders into a 
country whose jurists had been trained in the scientific jurisprudence of the 
school of Berytus. The influence exercised by the Roman legal methods on 
the system of legal deduction in Islam is a more important factor in the 
history of Moslem civilisation than even the direct adoption of particular 
points of law. By what systematic rules or what devices can deductions be 
drawn from positive laws, written or traditional, which shall apply to newly 
arising cases at law and to the decision of legal questions for which the 
positive written law provides no answer ? In dealing with this juridical 
problem the Arab Fukha took their stand entirely upon the instruction they 
had gained from circles familiar with the work of Rome in the domain of 
law. The dualism of written law (Arabic, nazz) and unwritten law is a mere 
reflection of the dualism of leges scriptce (chakhamim), and leges non 
scriptce. Just so, about half a century before, the Jewish jurists (a word 
which in its legal application is likewise a translation of the Roman term 
jurisprudentes) had been moved by their intercourse with the Romans to 
make the hitherto unrecognised distinction between the tora she-bitche- 
thab, or written law, and the tora she-be al-peh, or oral law. 


The application of principles and rules borrowed from the methodology of 
Roman jurisprudence first made it possible to extend the limited legal 
material supplied by the Koran and the old decisions which were accepted 
as the basis of the law, to other departments of juridical activit}r, of which 
these authorities had had no prevision. The ratio legis (ilia), the principle of 
presumption was applied to analogies (ley as) in words and things ; nay, just 
as Roman legal practice gave great weight to the opinio prudentium in legal 
deduction, so the Islamite prudentes assumed the prerogative of an 
authoritative subjective opinio ; for ra’j, as it is called in Arabic, is a literal 
translation of the Latin term. Of all these principles (which are not 
exhausted by the examples just cited) none more strikingly demonstrates 
the profound influence of Roman law on the development of legal opinion 
in Islam, than that which is known in Arabic as maclaha or istilah, @@@ 
i.e., the public weal and regard for the same. The significance of this 


principle lies in the license it grants to the interpreter of the law to apply the 
legal standard in the manner best fitted to serve the public weal and 
interests. Here we recognise the Roman standard of the utilitas publica, 
which gives the interpreter of the law the right, by interpretation, an 
application to wrest a plain and unambiguous law into something quite 
different from its original meaning, in the interests of the public weal. 


Such principles, derived from foreign instructors, served for the deduction 
of Mohammedan law, as soon as the teachers of the people felt the necessity 
of withdrawing the domain of law from the capricious action of the 
sovereign and his instruments in the administration and judicature, which 
had free play by reason of the meagreness of positive legal matter based 
upon generally recognised authority. The Islamite jurists declared that the 
conclusions at which they had arrived on the basis of these principles 
(which, as we have seen, were no part of Islam) were in harmony with the 
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true spirit of Islam, the rightful outcome of its original character. This 
phenomenon, which early came to maturity and was widely accepted in 
Mohammedan theological circles as legal and of indubitable authority, is of 
profound importance to our historic estimate and judgment of Islam. 
Whatever the ignorant men who stood by its cradle may have thought to be 
the meaning of the new word which they were charged to proclaim to the 
oriental world, the first step which conquering Islam took on its victorious 
career taught it to accommodate itself to an alien spirit, and to mould its 
own intellectual heritage by influences which seem absolutely 
heterogeneous to a superficial observer. 


In more than one point of its doctrinal fabric, Islam in its early days was a 
borrower. Its founders were anxious, it is true, to avoid the appearance of 
appropriating other men’s property. But loudly as they trumpet the 
principle, “Be different from them in all things” (Ohalifuhum) the reference 
here being chiefly to Jews and Christians, their documents are crammed 
with borrowings from the Scriptures of the very confessions which, on their 
own assertion, it was their leading principle to oppose. The stubborn 


antagonism of Islam to the rest of the world, its inflexible protest against 
the influence of foreign elements, is an illusion which historical study of the 
movement must dissipate if it is to rise to a scientific comprehension of this 
great historic phenomenon. 


Though contact with the Romsei was the influence which caused the first 
seeds of law in Islam to germinate, we must not overlook another side upon 
which Islam in its early days came into direct contact with a foreign 
national element, the influence of which was very important in the 
development of its legal system. We refer to its contact with the people and 
the religion of Persia. This can be traced back to pre-Islamite times, and 
even Mohammed himself was not absolutely free from the influence of the 
religious ideas of the Parsees (madjus, magians), whom he classes in the 
Koran with Jews and Christians, and contrasts with the heathen as 
confessors of more favoured religions. 


But Persian nationality did not become a formative element in Islam until 
the latter subjugated the geographical sphere of the old Parsee religion, and 
by the right of conquest imposed the faith of the prophet of Mecca and 
Medina upon the followers of Zoroaster. The Mohammedan occupation of 
‘Trak is one of the most telling factors in the religious and juridical 
development of Islam. 


Persian theologians carried their inherited views into the new religion they 
had adopted, the conquering power enriched the poverty of its own 
religious store with elements supplied by the experience of a profound 
religious life, such had been a native growth among the conquered Persians 
from of old. Hence it is hardly possible to overestimate the importance of 
the part played in the development of Islam by the spiritual movement 
which came to birth in ‘Trak and is associated with the schools of Bacra and 
Kufa. In analysing the elements of which Islam is composed we are not 
surprised to find many of Persian origin, the outcome of this connection.1 


These influences are brought into fullest play by the great revolution which 

befel the Moslem empire in about the hundred and twenty-eighth year of its 
existence €@ the fall of the Omayyads and the usurpation of the sceptre 
of the caliphs by the Abbasids. The worldly spirit which had guided the 


1 I have treated this subject more fully, in the address delivered before the 
meeting of the Congres d’ Histoire des Religions at Paris (Sept. 6th, 1900) 
and entitled Islamisme et Parsisme, Actes I, pp. 119-147 and Bevue de 
VHistoire des Religions, XXII, pp. 1-29. 
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policy of the fallen dynasty @€@ a spirit genuinely Arab, devoid of any 
real comprehension of the religious aims and the transcendental interests of 
Islam @€@ now makes way for a theocratic bias, which drew its ideas in 
the main from the character of the Persian “divine monarchy.” It is the 
Sassanid spirit in an Islamite garb. The indifferentism of the ruling powers 
gives place to the encouragement of religious tendencies. The religious 
tolerance of earlier days is at an end. Sectarianism, pietism, harsh 
dogmatism, and, linked with them, the persecuting spirit @€@ are the 
dominant notes of public life. Disputations concerning matters of religion 
impress their characteristic stamp upon the intellectual tendencies which 
find favour in high places. Opposing religious parties come into the field 
and frame their subtlest arguments. 


Moreover, this was the opportune moment for working up into practical 
juridical systems the suggestions in the department of jurisprudence derived 
in earlier days from Roman law. In the second century of the Hegira, 
Islamite jurisprudence enters upon the classic period of its efflorescence and 
completion. The scene of its glory is the scholarly world of Mesopotamia, 
which sheds its rays upon every quarter of the Mohammedan empire. Even 
such advances in the sphere of law as come to light outside this birthplace 
of systematised jurisprudence are the fruit of the intellectual movement on 
the soil of the ancient empire of Persia. And even the demonstrations of 
antagonism to the aspirations which took shape there (for it aroused 
tremendous opposition) are affected by its influence. 


Abu Hanifa (699-767) of Kufa, the grandson of a Persian, is recognised in 
Islam as the father of that jurisprudence which, by the employment of the 
free speculative method already described, found ways and means to make 
provision for the whole vast sphere of legal activity (which includes both 


law and religious ceremonial) out of the scanty stock of positive legal 
documents. This completion of the legal system of Islam was arrived at by 
laborious development along the lines of its main principles, by 
modification of the method evolved in some particular school, by open 
contravention of the fundamental ideas of some particular tendency, and, 
lastly, by deliberate compromise between antagonistic lines of thought. It 
was reached with a rapidity which is characteristic of all the intellectual 
creations of Islam. It is a singular feature of the whole literature of Islam 
that everything reaches its prime with amazing rapidity, only to decline as 
rapidly. In the fourth century of the Hegira every branch of Arabic literature 
had come to full maturity, to flourish for a brief while, and enter upon its 
period of decadence about the beginning of the sixth. 


By the end of the third century (ninth century A.D.) jurisprudence had 
reached its classic prime. Leaving out of account some other heads of 
schools who soon retire from the scene, there are four men in particular to 
whom it does honour as to its founders and fathers, four men whose 
disciples represent the main currents which flow side by side through the 
construction of Islamite law : (1) Abu Hanifa (died 767), the true 
representative of the ‘Irak method ; (2) Malik b. Anas (died 795), the most 
celebrated imam in the prophet’s city of Medina ; (3) Mohammed b. Idris 
al-Shafii, a pupil of the latter (died 820), most famous for his educational 
work in Egypt, where his sepulchral chapel (in the Karafa at Cairo) is 
reverenced by the natives as a, place of pilgrimage ; and (4) Aknmed b. 
Hanbal (died 855), the pious teacher of Baghdad, the principal champion 
and valiant apostle of the old conservative views in religion, whose tomb in 
the Harbiah graveyard at Baghdad has, in the phrase of Guy |’Estrange, the 
writer of the monograph on the ancient city of the caliphs, “become the 
object of a devotion savouring of idolatry.” 
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The views which have been enumerated, borrowed from the method of 
legal deduction in Roman law, were not employed to the same extent by all 
schools of jurisprudence. While in that of Abu Hanifa the validity of the 
opinio goes so far as to accord recognition to the personal inclination of the 


administrator of the law, other schools were not disposed to give such free 
scope to the subjective judgment. The principle of istighab (prcesumptio~) 
was most fully recognised in the school of Shafii ; that of regard for the 
pub-lic weal (istiflah) in that of Malik. 


In the erudite world which busied itself with the theoretical exposition of 
the law there were, however, large bodies of scholars, who took up their 
parable to proclaim that, generally speaking and on principle, they could not 
profess to recognise principles of method which depended for their 
authority on the subjective work of the human reason. They would 
recognise two things only as the sole basis of legal deduction OOO 
Scripture and tradition ; that is to say, the Koran and the traditions or 
positive decisions of the prophet, his companions and their successors, of 
whom it could be safely assumed that they had acted and given judgment in 
the spirit of the founder of the faith. Only in cases of extreme necessity, and 
when these authoritative sources obstinately refused to yield an answer, was 
it lawful to admit the authority of ra’j (opinio}, or more particularly, of kiga 
(analogy). These latter were “like the vulture, the eating of which was 
permitted as an exception in time of dearth when other food could by no 
means be obtained.” Under normal circumstances it was not permissible to 
reason ; the only right course was to abide by the letter of tradition, since 
nothing outside of that could be set on a par with it. Truth manifests itself 
not in answer to the question ” What is reasonable ? ” but in answer to ” 
What did the prophet say and how did he act ? “ 


Here we find ourselves face to face with the idea of the sunna which had 
come down from the Arabs of old (the idea explained at the beginning of 
this article), in its most rigid form, but with this difference @€@ that the 
sunna, as now understood, does not look back to a remote antiquity but to a 
very recent past. The genuine sunnist only feels solid ground beneath his 
feet when he can base his judgment and conduct on the authentic text, or on 
well-accredited tradition concerning the words and deeds of the earliest 
authorities recognised by the Islamite world. Of all the four schools, the 
Hanoblalite, the one founded by the youngest teacher, was that in which this 
rigid view found most favour. In modern times it has been brought into 
prominence as a principle of government by the puritanical state of the 
Wahabees, the ” Tempelsturmer von Rocliarabian” as they are called by 


Karl von Vincenti in a historical novel in which he describes their 
proceedings. 

It is, however, an easy thing to say, ” Tradition and nothing but tradition ! ” 
But what if, with the best will in the world, no answer can be wrung from 
tradition to the most pressing questions of ordinary life ? The judge must 
give judgment ; the shepherd of souls must lay down rules for his flock on 
questions which hourly crop up for decision in a state of life ordered by 
religious laws in even the most trifling details ; and in doubtful cases the 
mufti must be able to expound the meaning of the divine law with no 
uncertain voice. What, then, if Scripture and tradition be dumb, and no 
effort can draw forth the least enlightenment from them ? Where all the 
sources of tradition ran dry, men had to make concessions, whether they 
would or not, to individual opinion and the right of speculative 
interpretation. This led to the rise of a school of thought which endeavoured 
to reconcile the two sharply antagonistic tendencies. It was absolutely 
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sary to discover a middle course between excessive subjectivism and rigid 
traditionalism, and to define accurately the juridical spheres of the two 
conflicting elements. It was necessary to discover rules, in accordance with 
which speculative methods might be used to supplement tradition in the 
work of legal deduction, and to set up standards for the right use of 
traditional data in the correct formulation of the law. This work of 
reconciliation was done by the founder of the second school on the list, at 
Shafii. 


Moreover there was another point of view from which the systemisation of 
the use of speculation as a source of law on the one hand and of tradition on 
the other proved an imperative necessity. If, in the one case, it was requisite 
to curb the arbitrary exercise of the subjective reason, it was no less 
necessary to check the rank growth of traditional matter, which, as it 
increased, hampered more and more the use of authentic tradition. The one- 
sided partisans of the sunna needed traditional matter for the establishment 
of such a legal system as they desired to see. Nor was any refutation of their 
theses, nor any opinion advanced against them, in their eyes worth 
discussing unless it could appeal to the authority of tradition. As a result, 


where no traditional matter was to be had, men speedily began to fabricate 
it. The greater the demand, the busier was invention with the manufacture 
of apocryphal traditions in support of the respective theses. 


For the verification of didactic records, whether sacred or profane, Islam 
has adopted a singular form, which imparts to Islamite tradition a character 
altogether peculiar to itself, to which we can find no parallel (at least in 
such a mature and consistent shape) in any other literature. This is the 
hadith. The word hadith means simply communication, or narrative. If any 
such narrative is to be put forth with pretensions to authenticity the actual 
text must be preceded by what is called the sanad or isnad (literally, 
‘support’). This enumerates in correct and unbroken sequence the 
authorities who have handed the narrative down from mouth to mouth, from 
the last person responsible for its circulation up to its original author. The 
examination of this sanad allows free and unbiased criticism the 
opportunity of judging whether these men on whose authority any particular 
narrative has been passed from mouth to mouth and from generation to 
generation, and set down as an actual occurrence, were persons deserving of 
full credit. 


From this point of view an unbroken chain of oral tradition constitutes a 
surer and more valuable guarantee of authenticity than any written 
document, whether contemporary or based upon contemporary records. 
Even if a written document bears all the outward tokens of authenticity, it 
must be able to show a consistent sanad reaching in uninterrupted sequence 
from the first author to the last teller of the tale, if its claim is to be 
admitted. Every narrative and every matter of tradition, without regard to its 
quantitative or qualitative importance, must be set forth with its 
“genealogy.” This genealogy is the sanad. In theological matters, more 
particularly, it is the backbone without which no record can stand upright. 


The literature of historic research also avails itself of this form of 
verification. Readers of the classic work of Muhammed Jarir al-Tabari, the 
“father of Islamite history ” are familiar with this method of historic 
authentication. Each record takes the form of an appendage to a chain of 
tradition which reaches back to some direct authority, and to this chain the 
record is appended in the very words of the first narrator. It sometimes 


happens that a record of the same event occurs in narratives that are traced 
back to different authorities, and not merely in different words and with 
trifling variations. The facts themselves are represented in a totally different 
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fashion, or the narratives of different authorities set them or their 
accompanying circumstances in a different light. All these divergent 
narratives are simply placed side by side, in a manner which cannot be 
compared with the different authorities for the narratives of the Pentateuch; 
for, unlike the latter, the traditional records of Arab history are not 
anonymous. On the contrary, they owe their distinctive character to this 
circumstantial system of authentication and the enumeration by name of the 
successive vouchers for their truth. Again, they show no trace of an attempt 
on the part of any editor to reduce conflicting accounts to harmony; they are 
sim-ply set side by side, instead of being welded together. This 
circumstance has greatly facilitated the critical study of the periods from 
which such parallel narratives date. Wellhausen has recently given to the 
world a masterly study, in which he skilfully discriminates between the 
various points of view, and the particular bias of each of the authorities for 
the narrative of the victory at Tabari (Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, VI). 


The same state of things prevails in the statements of tradition in matters of 
law and religion. Each statement, cast into the traditional form, and relying 
for authentication in the first instance upon the testimony of an actual eye- 
witness, professes to show the practice of the prophet at certain times of 
prayer, or what judgment was given by him or his companions in certain 
legal questions. During the first century of Islamism divergencies of 
practice in minor details of law and worship had grown up in different 
congregations of believers. Every one of these divergent forms can appeal 
to the authority of a formal and well-attested traditional account, with a 
sanad in which the names of the most trustworthy witnesses are adduced in 
support of theses diametrically opposed to one another. 


In order to obviate this incongruity, there soon developed in Islam a science 
of textual criticism, a study in which Islamite erudition outstripped that of 


Europe by several centuries. Its object was to decide the claims of the 
various authorities, to judge of the degree of credit to be given to each, to 
weigh the possibility that sectarian or party tendencies might have vitiated 
the bona fides of men otherwise above reproach. The climax of this work of 
criticism is to be found in certain systematised compilations of traditions, 
the editors of which start with the definite object of sifting what appears to 
them authentic out of the vast body of obviously spurious material. The 
most famous of these compilations are those of Buchari (died 870) and 
Muslim (died 875). The general consent of Islam presently invested these 
compilations with canonical authority. 


Other works of the same kind were also held in great honour. In course of 
time other compilations from among those made in the ninth century were 
added to the first two, and in these the sifting of tradition was carried out 
upon the most liberal principles. From the thirteenth century onward, six 
codices have been recognised as the sources of authentic traditional records. 
Out of these theological science gathers the evidence of tradition in 
questions of law, and with the Koran, they constitute the canonical literature 
of Islam. 


Judged by a scientific criterion, only a very small part, if any, of the 
contents of these canonical compilations can be confidently referred to the 
early period from which they profess to date. Minute study soon reveals the 
presence of the tendencies and aspirations of a later day, the working of a 
spirit which wrests the record in favour of one or other of the opposing 
theses in certain disputed questions. 


What we gather from these traditional authorities is by n@€ means a 
homogeneous system of instruction. The voice of thoroughly well-attested 
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tradition can be quoted in support of the most diverse, nay, of the most 
contradictory teachings on certain points of ritual and law. This is one of the 
principal causes of divergences of practice in minor details of religious 
usage and of the law. These differences, together with the vexed question of 


the use of the subjective factor in legal deduction, lie at the root of the 
controversies between the four great schools of law (the founders of which 
we have already enumerated) which occupy the whole field of orthodox 
Islam. These schools are in accord upon the great fundamental doctrines of 
religion, and the outward differences in practice are not regarded as 
elements of division. The Islamites consider them of equal validity, with 
equal claims to pass for orthodox. 


Sunnite Islam early formulated and put into the mouth of Mohammed the 
doctrine that ” Differences of opinion in my congregation are to be regarded 
as tokens of the mercy of God.” Like Lessing, the Islamites think that all 
trees cannot have the same bark. It is therefore a great error, and one which 
leads to a total misunderstanding of the whole character of Islam, to 
describe these four currents of thought, or madsahib, as the Mohammedans 
call them, as ” sects,” or use such language as recently appeared in a widely 
circulated journal, which said : ” We need only recall the question which 
resulted in a schism in Islam, as to whether ablutions should be begun at the 
elbow or at the wrist.” (Miinchener Allgemeine Zeitung, Beilage No. 209, 
Sept. 12th, 1901.) The fact that these differences of ritual exist cannot be 
denied. But schisms take their rise from dogmatic and juridical questions of 
a far more radical character, and lie far beyond the sphere of the points in 
controversy between the four schools of the law. 


On the other hand, in the present state of the Islamite world, orthodoxy is 
wholly confined to these four main schools of thought, which rank as the 
right and recognised modalities of correct religious usage and of the 
practical interpretation of the law. To borrow an image from philology, they 
and they alone are legitimate dialects of the one fundamental language of 
Islam. Quintum non datur. Zealous religious associations, which take their 
stand on the fundamental principles of Islam, yet cannot be classed in either 
of these four categories, are looked upon as dissenters of dubious character, 
although they themselves regard it as their one object in life to purify Islam 
and imbue it with fresh vigour. They are styled chums or chawamis, from a 
word meaning ” fifth,” to mark their independence of the four parallel 
streams of orthodoxy. Such, for example, are the Senussis, a religious 
association in north Africa, whose proceedings are at present engaging the 
serious attention of the leaders of French colonial policy. They are not 


adherents of the school of Malik, which predominates in north Africa, and 
are therefore regarded as chawamis by the Moslem “high churchmen ” of 
the locality. 


One of the cardinal points of orthodox Islam in every sphere of religion and 
law is the “general consent and practice of the whole body of believers ” 
(consensus ecclesioz). The Arabic name for this mighty principle is ijma. 
The general consent of the whole body of believers on certain points of 
faith and law is of binding force, no less than Scripture and tradition. Nay, 
even the authority of all the primary sources of the Islamite religious sys- 
tem, as historically developed, derives its force from this consensus, which 
constitutes its principal title to recognition. The acceptance of such 
compilations of tradition as are received as canonical, and subsequent’ of 
the standard juridical codes, rests on no other legal basis than this general 
consent of the whole body of believers, by which they have been invested 
with 
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binding authority. This great principle €@ which, if any man fail to 
realise and rightly appreciate the development of Islam and Islamite 
institutions, must remain a sealed book to him €€@ was in process of 
time defined as the doctrine accepted alike by all the four orthodox schools 
of thought. This definition of the idea of ijma is the result of the self- 
imposed limitation of the principle itself in practical application. In process 
of time it was found impossible to verify this general consent by any other 
method than by confining it to the well-defined sphere of the schools of the 
law. Thus this free intellectual outlook lost the vital force which might have 
made it an element of far-seeing and liberal development. 


The recognition of the principle of the ijma as a fundamental element is a 
point on which all schools of orthodox Islam are at one. The schiitic branch 
of Islam, however, has not adopted it as one of its fundamental doctrines. It 
takes its stand on blind obedience to authority. In its eyes the visible and 
invisible heads of the whole body of true Islamites are the successors of 
‘Ali, the infallible imams. They alone are the legitimate rulers of the 


faithful, both as the rightful chiefs of the state, and as the true organs of the 
divine will in matters of law and doctrine. To this sect every historical and 
political development of Islam, which derives its title to authority from the 
consensus, is a usurpation and an impiety which the last imam, the Mahdi 
who is yet to come, will bring to a terrible end. From their point of view the 
recognition of the consensus is mere error and heresy, and the sentiment and 
will of the whole body of believers is not entitled to be recognised as a 
criterion. In its stead they set the word of the infallible imams, the lawful 
successors of the prophet and the interpreters of his will, which is one with 
the divine will. Thus perishes the last remnant of the autonomous authority 
which the body of orthodox Islamites have assumed by the recognition of 
the principle of the consensus. 
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BOOK I 


THE CRUSADES 
PREFATORY ESSAY 


THE VALUE OF THE CRUSADES IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
HISTORY 


By the Rev. WILLIAM DENTON, M.A.1 


The interest with which, we continue to regard the Crusades is, in its way, 
as significant as the enthusiasm which led to their being undertaken. It is 
easy now to underrate the dangers which they averted, and to forget the 
obligations which the civilised world is under to Charles Martel, to the 
crusaders, to Don John of Austria, and to John Sobieski ; yet to these men 
we owe it that Europe is not now Bulgaria ; and that Italy, France, and 
England €€@ that the whole of the countries from the Black Sea to the 
Atlantic, from Archangel to Sicily, are not trampled upon and desolated as 
Syria is at this moment. It is not easy for us to comprehend how recently the 
terror once inspired by the Turk has ceased. We need to be reminded that 
down to the time of the Stuarts the English and Irish channels were infested 
with Turkish corsairs, and our ports blockaded by Turkish ships of war in 
quest of slaves. 


It is only indeed since the eighteenth century that collections of money to 
redeem English captives from the intolerable evils of Turkish slavery have 
ceased to be made in our churches. That such captivity is not national, and 
only occasional and individual, is one of the inestimable fruits of the 
Crusades. At the time when these were undertaken, the whole of Asia, from 
the borders of China to the Bosporus, was subject to the Turks; and had 
these people been able to cross into Europe, and to hold the countries on the 
south of the Danube as a basis for military operations four hundred years 
earlier than they succeeded in doing, or indeed at any time whilst the Moors 
of Spain and of Sicily were in their full career of victory, the whole of 
Europe would inevitably have fallen under the dominion of the Moslems, 


and industrial progress had been stayed and civilisation extinguished. So 
recently has this danger disappeared that, at the close of the seventeenth 
century, u statesman as calm and unenthusiastic as Richelieu seriously 
meditated the 


[ @€@ Reprinted by permission from A History of the Crusades by W. E. 
Dutton, to which work it is an introduction. | 
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renewal of the Crusades, in order to avert the evil which even then 
threatened to overwhelm the civilised world. That he did so is sufficient to 
remove from the leaders and projectors of the Crusades the charge of being 
moved by blind, unreflecting fanaticism. 


In the eighteenth century, indeed, the school of historians represented by 
Voltaire and Gibbon, which discredited all great efforts of past times when 
prompted by religious zeal, treated the Crusades with unphilosophical 
ridicule. It was an easy task to do this. We are arrested in every page of their 
history with the lamentable consequences of popular ignorance, with the 
selfishness of many of the leaders, with the record of personal ambition and 
unworthy jealousy which too frequently hindered the success of these 
expeditions. The whole, however, is not heard when we have listened to 
accounts of popular fanaticism, of royal insincerity, of military ambition, 
and of papal selfishness, which chequer the history of the crusaders, as 
these faults chequered the history of Europe at the time when the Crusades 
were undertaken. The great, the imminent danger of Turkish conquest 
inspired the minds of the people with fear .before it induced the chieftains 
to combine in averting the danger. The anarchy which pervaded Europe in 
the ages of feudalism was, indeed, the chief source of danger in any 
advance of the Turkish forces, and this was in a great measure cured by the 
enthusiasm communicated from the people to the great landed proprietors, 


who, more jealous of their independence than careful of their obligations to 
their sovereign, yet felt the necessity of union and of submission to military 
discipline in the hour of peril. 


The First Crusade was one undertaken without sufficient leaders, with but 
little preparation, and with smaller knowledge of the countries to be 
traversed and the difficulties to be overcome. It was a spontaneous effort of 
terror and of zeal, in which we can at least satisfy ourselves of the reality of 
the fear which pervaded all men, and which we know to have been 
warranted by the merciless character of the horde which, having subjugated 
Asia, was on its way to attempt the subjugation of Europe. Men have come 
to see that the Turk is now what he always has been ; it is well to bear in 
mind the correla-tive truth that essentially he always was what he is now ; 
and when we recall the massacres of the last century, the bloody scenes of 
Scio and Aleppo, of Jiddah and of Lebanon, of Bosnia and Bulgaria, we 
may without effort understand what he was when Asia lay at his feet, and 
Europe was terrified at the rumours of his attempt to cross the Bosporus. 


It is too much the practice of those who would deprecate our obligation to 
those who strove to arrest the progress of the Turks, to dwell upon some 
instances of magnanimity or of mercy, of justice or chivalrous conduct 
which lighten up the pages of the history of the Saracens, and to insinuate 
from these instances that the Turks possess the same claim to our 
admiration. The Turks, however, are not Arabs, neither have they ever 
manifested any of that care for intellectual pursuits which has thrown a 
lustre on the career of the Saracens of Asia and the Moors of the Spanish 
peninsula. On the contrary, the career of the Osmanli has been marked by 
deeds of savage atrocity, by an indifference to the obligations of oaths, as 
well as by his brutal ignorance and hatred of all intellectual progress ; and 
at the present day his inferiority to the Arab in statesmanship, in honesty, 
and in intelligence is acknowledged. 


In estimating the effects of the Crusades the reader will do well to consider 
the calm judgment and weighty words of a modern historian, who thus 
expresses our obligation to the devotion and bravery of those men 
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whose deeds are here briefly recorded. ” By arresting the progress of the 
Turks,” says Mr. Sharon Turner, ” by stunning them with blows which a 
less hardy, fanatic, and profuse population could not have survived, and by 
protracting their entry into Europe until its various states had grown up into 
compacted kingdoms @€@ until the feudal system had been substantially 
overthrown ; until free government and humanising law had blended and 
concentrated individual energy and self-will into national unity and co- 
operating strength ; until polity had begun to be a science, and that order of 
men whom we both venerate and revile (statesmen and politicians) had 
everywhere arisen €€@ the crusaders preserved Europe from Turkish 
desolation, if not from conquest. And when the Ottoman power, recovering 
from its alarms by their discontinuance, arose in renovated vigour to a new 
struggle for the sovereignty of Europe in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries @@@ though it conquered Greece, overran 
Hungary, Transylvania, Moldavia, and Wallachia, attempted Russia and 
Poland, and endangered Vienna @@€ yet the rest of Europe had then 
become prepared to resist its further progress ; and has hitherto successfully 
kept it at bay, notwithstanding its mighty population and desperate 
fanaticism, until its political infirmity has become decided, the period of its 
decrepitude arrived, and its political dissolution has commenced.” 


Since these words were written the decrepitude of the Turks has increased, 
though their cruelty has not diminished ; nay, in some instances, the 
periodical massacres of their Christian subjects, which have ever marked 
the rule of this race, have been carried out more systematically and with 
circumstances of greater horror than of old. We are, indeed, no longer 
alarmed at the progress of their arms, and have no fear for our own safety. 
We may gather, however, from the accounts of the suffering of the 
Christians dwelling in our own days among the Turks, how natural it was 
for Europe to be terrified at the prospect of their invasion ; and from the 


generous indignation which thrilled the heart of England at the time of the 
Armenian massacres, we may faintly understand why it was that Europe 
was so moved at the rude eloquence of Peter the Hermit, as he detailed the 
sufferings of the Christians of Asia Minor when first subjected to the yoke 
of the Turk. 


HISTORY IN OUTLINE OF THE CRUSADES 


[1096-1291 a.d.] 


Pilgrimages to Jerusalem, which were in use from the earliest ages of 
Christianity, had become very frequent about the beginning of the eleventh 
century. The opinion which then very generally prevailed, that the end of 
the world was at hand, induced vast numbers of Christians to sell their 
possessions in Europe, in order that they might set out for the Holy Land, 
there to await the coming of the Lord. So long as the Arabs were masters of 
Palestine, they protected these pilgrimages, from which they derived no 
small emoluments. But when the Seljukian Turks, a barbarous and ferocious 
people, had conquered that country (1075), under the caliphs of Egypt, the 
pilgrims saw themselves exposed to every kind of insult and oppression. 
The lamentable accounts which they gave of these outrages on their return 
to Europe excited the general indignation, and gave birth to the romantic 
notion of expelling these infidels from the Holy Land. 


Gregory VII was the projector of this grand scheme. He addressed circular 
letters to all the sovereigns of Europe, and invited them to make a general 
crusade against the Turks. Meantime, however, more pressing interests, and 
his quarrels with the emperor Henry IV, obliged him to defer the projected 
enterprise ; but his attention was soon recalled to it by the representation of 
a pilgrim, called Peter the Hermit, a native of Amiens in Picardy. Furnished 
with letters from the patriarch of Jerusalem to the pope and the princes of 
the West, this ardent fanatic traversed the whole of Italy, France, and 


Germany ; preaching everywhere, and representing, in the liveliest colours, 
the profanation of the sacred places, and the miserable condition of the 
Christians and poor pilgrims in the Holy Land. It proved no difficult task 
for him to impart to others the fanaticism with which he was himself 
animated. His zeal was powerfully seconded by Pope Urban II, who 
repaired in person to France, where he convoked the council of Clermont 
(1095), and pronounced, in full assembly, a pathetic harangue, at the close 
of which they unanimously resolved on the Holy War. It was decreed that 
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all who should enrol their names in this sacred militia should wear a red 
cross on their right shoulder ; that they should enjoy plenary indulgence, 
and obtain remission of all their sins. 


From that time the pulpits of Europe resounded with exhortations to the 
Crusades. People of every rank and condition were seen flocking in crowds 
to assume the signal of the cross ; and, in the following year, innumerable 
bands of crusaders, from the different countries of Europe, set out, one after 
another, on this expedition to the East. The only exception was the 
Germans, who partook but feebly of this universal enthusiasm, on account 
of the disputes which then subsisted between the emperor and the court of 
Rome. The three or four first divisions of the crusaders [comprising about 
273,000 men, under the leadership of Peter the Hermit, Walter de Pexejo, 
and Walter the Penniless] marched without order and without discipline ; 
pillaging, burning, and wasting the countries through which they passed. 
Most of them perished from fatigue, hunger, or sickness, or by the sword of 
the exasperated nations whose territories they had laid desolate. [The four 
thousand that crossed the Bosporus were annihilated by Kilidj Arslan, the 
sultan of Rum, or Iconium.] To these un warlike and undisciplined troops 
succeeded regular armies, commanded by experienced officers, and 
powerful princes : the Crusades proper were inaugurated. 1 


THE FIRST CRUSADE (1096-1099 a.d.) 


1096 A well-organised military force of 200,000€€€300,000 men sets 
out by different routes. Its leaders are : 


(1) Godfrey de Bouillon @€@ Duke of Lower Lorraine, with his brothers 
(2) Baldwin, (3) Eustace. 


(4) Robert, Duke of Normandy, son of William the Conqueror. 
(5) Robert, Count of Flanders. 

(6) Stephen, Count of Chartres. 

(7) Raymond IV, Count of Toulouse. 

(8) Hugh of Vermandois. 

(9) Bohemond, Duke of Tarentum. 

(10) Tancred, his nephew. 


Arriving at Constantinople, all except Raymond do homage to Alexius 
Comnenus, the emperor. Crossing the Bosporus they invade the territory of 
Kilidj Arslan, sul-tan of Rum, or Iconium. 


1097 With the help of the crusaders, Alexius recovers Nicsea. Victory of the 
crusaders at 


Dorylaeuni. Siege of Antioch is begun. Baldwin and Tancred attempt a 
private war over question of precedence of their banners. Baldwin 
withdraws his troops from the army, and answering an appeal for help from 
the Greek or Armenian ruler of Edessa, marches thither, makes himself its 
master, and founds the Latin county Edessa (0.v.’). 


1098 Surrender of Antioch, betrayed to Bohemond by the Armenian, Firuz. 
Kerboga, 


emir of Mosul besieges the crusaders in Antioch but is defeated and driven 
off. The crusaders rest in Antioch and quarrel among themselves. 


1099 Siege and capture of Jerusalem. Foundation of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem ((j-r.). 


The county of Antioch founded (0.v.) with Bohemond at its head. 
THE KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM (1099-1291 a.d.) 


1099 Godfrey de Bouillon elected king of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. 
He makes laws for its government. The military order of the Knights 
Hospitallers founded. He defeats the Fatimites at Askalon. 


[1From The Revolutions of Europe: being an historical view of the 
European nations from the subversion of the Roman Empire in the West to 
the abdication of Napoh On. By Christopher W. Koch, formerly professor 
of Public Jurisprudence at Strasburg. Translated from the French by 
Andrew Crichton. Second edition, London, lho’J.J 
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1100 Death of Godfrey. His brother, Baldwin I, summoned from Edessa and 
made 


king. 


1101 A large body of crusaders, headed by Welf of Bavaria and William of 
Aquitaine 


arrives in Asia Minor, but is destroyed and dispersed by Kilidj Arslan 
before it can 


reach Jerusalem, together with another one that arrived the previous year. 
Death of 


Stephen of Chartres at Ram la. 1101 Baldwin captures Acre (Ptolemais) 
from the Turks. The Turks fail in an attempt 


to regain Jerusalem. Death of Raymond of Toulouse. 1109 Baldwin, with 
the assistance of a Venetian fleet, captures Tripolis. He afterwards 


takes Berytus and Sidon. 


1118 Death of Baldwin. His cousin, Baldwin (II) de Bourg, of Edessa 
succeeds. The 


order of Knights Templar founded by Sir Hugh de Pagano. 


1119 Baldwin defeats the Turks at Antioch. The Emperor Joannes 
Comnenus wins a 


victory over the Knights Hospitaller on the Mseander. 1122 The Saracens 
take Baldwin prisoner. 1124 Conquest of Tyre by the crusaders, assisted by 
the Venetians. The latter have a 


third of the city alloted them. 1127 Baldwin ransomed. He attacks Aleppo 
and is defeated. 1131 Death of Baldwin, after being defeated near 


Damascus. He bequeaths the kingdom 


to his son-in-law, Fulk of Anjou. 1114 Death of Fulk, by accident. His 
young son, Baldwin III, succeeds, under the regency 


of Queen Melusina. 


1148 The Second Crusade besieges Damascus and Askalon, but is unable to 
take them. 


1149 Defeat of the Christians by Nur ad-Din, near the Orontes. 
1153 Capture of Askalon by Baldwin HI. Nur ad-Din takes Jerusalem. 


1162 Death of Baldwin. His brother, Almeric or Amaury I, succeeds. 


1168 Almeric invades Egypt. Capture and sack of Heliopolis. He is 
defeated by the generals Shirkuh and Saladin. 


1173 Death of Almeric. His young son, Baldwin IV, a leper, succeeds under 
the guardianship of Count Raymond III, of Tripolis. 


1183 Baldwin IV is compelled by his disease to resign his crown in favour 
of his infant nephew, Baldwin V, still under regency of Raymond. 


1186 Death of Baldwin V. His mother, Sybilla, sister of Baldwin IV, inherits 
the crown, 


which she shares with her husband, Guy de Lusignan. 


1187 Saladin attacks the kingdom of Jerusalem. Great defeat and capture of 
Guy at Tiberias. Saladin takes Jerusalem and then besieges Tyre, whence he 
is repelled by Conrad of Montferrat. 


1188 Liberation of Guy, who renounces his title to Saladin. Conrad defends 
Tripolis. 


1189 The Third Crusade arrives. Guy besieges Acre, assisted by a fleet of 
Danes, Frisians, 


and Flemings. 


1191 Conquest of Cyprus by Richard Cceur de Lion, on his way to the Holy 
Land. He adds 


it to the kingdom of Jerusalem. Surrender of Acre. Defeat of Saladin at 
Azotus. Joppa and Askalon surrender to the Christians. Murder of Conrad 
of Montferrat, who by marriage with Sybilla’s sister, Isabella, has acquired 
right of succession to the kingdom. Foundation of the order of Teutonic 
Knights. 


1192 Isabella marries Henry of Champagne, to whom Guy relinquishes his 
title, retaining 


that of king of Cyprus. 


1193 On death of Saladin, his sons give Acre to the Knights of St. John 


OOO hence called St. 
John d’ Acre. 


1194 Death of Guy de Lusignan. His brother, Almeric succeeds as king of 
Cyprus. 


1196 Death of Henry. His widow marries Almeric (II) de Lusignan, who 
reunites the 


kingdoms of Cyprus and Jerusalem. 1206 Death of Almeric. His son, Hugo 
I, succeeds in Cyprus. Jerusalem falls to Mary, 


daughter of Isabella and Conrad of Montferrat. 1210 Mary marries Jean de 
Brienne, who becomes king of Jerusalem. 


1217 The Turks take Jerusalem from the Saracens. 
1218 Jean de Brienne leads the Christians into Egypt and 
1219 captures Damietta. 


1221 Destruction of the Christian army in Egypt. The Turks regain 
Damietta. 


1225 The emperor Frederick II declares that Jean de Brienne has, since 
Mary’s death, no 


claim to his title, and that it belongs to himself, since he has married 
Yolande, the 


daughter of Mary. 
1228 After many delays, Frederick starts for the Holy Land. 


1229 Frederick II makes a treaty with the sultan Malik al-Kamil, by which 
he recovers 


Jerusalem and other cities. He is the recognised king of Jerusalem. 
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From this time on (see Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Crusades) the Christian 
kingdom in Palestine may be considered a part of the Holy Roman Empire 
until 1291, when the sultan Khalil takes Acre and drives the last of the 
Christians out of Syria. 


THE COUNTY OF ANTIOCH (1099-1268 a.d.) 


A vassal state of the kingdom of Jerusalem founded 1099 by the crusaders 
with Bohemond of Tarentum at its head. Bohemond is captured by the 
Turks (1105) and Tancred goes to Antioch to govern. Bohemond released 
the following year. The emperor Alexius claims Antioch, but Bohemond 
successfully resists him/ lie goes to Europe, and after various adventures 
dies there in 1111. Tancred dies the following year. For eight years the 
principality is united to the kingdom of Jerusalem, but in 1126 Baldwin II 
of Jerusalem gives it to Bohemond II. Bohemond ITI rules 1162 to 1201. 
Some of the princes of Antioch rule in virtue of their wives’ right to the 
throne. In 1268 Bibars, the sultan of Egypt, captures Antioch and the 
principality comes to an end. 


THE COUNTY OF TRIPOLIS (1109-1289 a.d.) 


A vassal state or county of the kingdom of Jerusalem from 1109, when the 
city of Tripolis is captured by the crusaders and Raymond of Toulouse 
placed at its head. The Christians rule until 1289, when it falls into the 
hands of Kalaun, the sultan of Egypt, who destroys the city. 


THE COUNTY OF EDESSA (1097-1146 a.d.) 


In 1097 Baldwin I, brother of Godfrey de Bouillon, in consequence of a 
quarrel with 


Tancred, leaves the main body of the crusaders, conquers Edessa, and 
founds the 


vassal state of that name. 1100 Baldwin, made king of Jerusalem, gives 
Edessa to his cousin, Baldwin (II) de 


Bourg. 1118 Baldwin II is made king of Jerusalem and Jocelyn (1) de 
Courtenai takes his 


place in the county of Edessa. He wins many victories over the Saracens. 
1131 Jocelyn II succeeds. 


1144 Capture of Edessa by Zenki, emir of Mosul. 1146 Jocelyn regains 
Edessa, but the same year Nur ad-Din, Zenki’s son and successor, 


retakes and destroys it. End of the county of Edessa. On account of this 
event 


Bernard of Clairvaux preaches. 
THE SECOND CRUSADE (1147-1149 a.d.) 


1146 In the council of Vezelay, Louis VII of France assumes the cross ; the 
emperor, Conrad III, follows his example some months later. 


1147 The armies of Conrad and Louis start from Ratisbon and Metz 
respectively, marching 


through Hungary to Asia Minor. The German army in advance is nearly 
annihilated in Phrygia through the treachery of the Byzantine emperor, 
Manuel, by Masud I, the sultan of Rum. Conrad, with the remnant of his 
force, joins the French army along the seacoast. 


1148 Unsuccessful attempt of the Second Crusade to capture Damascus and 
Askalon. Conrad, in ill health, returns to Constantinople and thence to 
Germany. 


1149 Louis returns to France. Bernard is reproached for the failure of the 
crusade. 


THE THIRD CRUSADE (1189-1192 a.d.) 


The disastrous defeat and capture of Guy de Lusignan at Tiberias by 
Saladin, and the latter’s capture of Jerusalem (1187), reawakens the 
crusading spirit. Gregory VIII urges a new crusade. 


1188 William, archbishop of Tyre, induces Henry II of England and Philip 
Augustus of 


France to assume the cross. 


1189 Death of Henry. Richard (I) Coeur de Lion eagerly pursues his father’s 
project. 


The emperor, Frederick (I) Baibarossa, sets out with an army through 
Hungary. He spends the winter at Hadrianopolis. 
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1190 Frederick reaches Asia Minor with assistance of Isaac Angelus, and 
takes Iconium. 


Sudden death of Frederick. His son, Frederick of Swabia, leads the 
crusaders to Acre, which Guy de Lusignan, having regained his liberty, is 
besieging. Richard and Philip Augustus start by sea for the Holy Land. 
They spend the winter in Sicily, quarrel and are reconciled. 


1191 Richard stops at and conquers Cyprus on his way to the Holy Land. 
Richard and 


Philip arrive at Acre. Death of Frederick of Swabia during the siege. 
Surrender of Acre. Compact with Saladin, binding him to surrender the true 
cross and pay a large sum. Philip quarrels with Richard and returns to 
France. 


1192 Richard makes unsuccessful attempt to take Jerusalem. He relieves 
Joppa and 


makes truce with Saladin entitling pilgrims to visit Jerusalem unmolested, 
for a short time. Richard sails for England. Is shipwrecked near Aquileia. 
Seized near Vienna by Leopold, duke of Austria, who surrenders him 
(1193) to the emperor, Henry VI. Henry imprisons him, and he is released 
for a large ransom in 1194 and returns to England. 


THE FOURTH CRUSADE (1195-1198 a.d.) 


The Knights of St. John start in 1193 to organise a crusade. They are 
encouraged by Pope Celestine III, who hopes that the troublesome emperor 
Henry VI will be induced to take part in it. Henry also promotes the project, 
but has no idea of taking part in it. 


1195 Henry makes use of one division of the crusaders to conquer the 
kingdom of Sicily. 


Two other divisions proceed to Syria. 
1196 Defeat of the Turks between Tyre and Sidon. 


1197 The crusaders besiege the fortress of Thoron, but make a disgraceful 
retreat on hearing of the approach of an army from Egypt. 


1198 The Saracens capture Joppa. The count of Montfort concludes a three 
years’ truce 


with the Saracens. The crusade leaders return to Europe. 
THE FIFTH CRUSADE (1201-1204 a.d.) 


Pope Innocent III, on his elevation (1198), with the assistance of Fulk of 
Neuilly, preaches a new crusade. 


1201 The company is organised by Simon de Montfort, Walter de Brienne, 
and Geoffrey 


de Villehardouin. Boniface of Montferrat chosen leader. The party proceeds 
to Venice. Treaty between Venice and the leaders for transportation. Unable 
to pay sum demanded, the doge, Dandolo, agrees to remit the sum lacking if 


the crusaders will capture for him the town of Zai’a, taken from Venice by 
the king of Hungary. 


1202 Arrival at Venice of Alexius, son of the deposed emperor Isaac, with 
whom the crusaders agree to restore Isaac. In spite of Innocent’s protests the 
fleet sails for Zara, which is taken and handed over to Venice. 


1203 The crusaders proceed to Constantinople. Alexius III, the reigning 
emperor, tries in 


vain to treat with them. Flight of Alexius. The crusaders enter 
Constantinople. Isaac II and Alexius IV restored. Constant friction between 
the emperor and crusaders leads 


1204 to the second capture of Constantinople. The reigning family driven 
out. Foundation of the Latin Empire of Romania and other states. (See ” 
History of the Eastern Empire.”) 


THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE (1212 a.d.) 


Seems to have arisen from the idea that the main cause of the failure of the 
Crusades was the sinfulness of the pilgrims. None but the innocent and pure 
could accomplish the mission. In 1212, thirty thousand boys and girls set 
out under the boy, Stephen, and twenty thousand from Germany, under 
Nicholas, a peasant boy. Most of them perish on the way ; and others are 
sold into slavery. 


THE SIXTH CRUSADE (1217-1229 a.d.) 


When Innocent HI crowns Frederick II emperor, in 1215, he extracts a 
promise from Frederick to conduct a crusade, but the latter, seeing in the 
pope’s action a plan 
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to outwit him in the then imminent struggle between emperor and pope, 
defers his 


departure. 1217 Andrew II of Hungary, incited by Honorius III, Innocent’s 
successor, sets out for 


Jerusalem. He is joined by the king of Cyprus. The crusaders visit Tyre, 
Sidon, 


Acre, and Tripolis, but the Saracens make such havoc in their numbers that 
Andrew 


returns to Hungary. 1218-1221 Jean de Brienne’s expedition to Damietta. 
(See ” Kingdom of Jerusalem “). 


1228 Frederick II, after many disputes with the pope, sets out for Jerusalem, 
the throne of 


which he claims through his marriage to Yolande. 


1229 Frederick makes treaty with the sultan Kamil, receiving Jerusalem and 
other places. 


Frederick crowns himself king of Jerusalem, and returns to Europe. 
THE SEVENTH CRUSADE (1239-1240 a. d.) 
Gregory IX preaches a new crusade (1238). The sultan Kamil dies that year. 


1239 King Thibaut of Navarre leads an army to Palestine to break the truce 
made between 


Kamil and the Templars. The sons of Kamil defeat him and capture 
Jerusalem. 


1240 Richard, earl of Cornwall, proceeds to Acre, and receives offers of 
peace from the 


sultan of Egypt. Jerusalem, and other places in Palestine, are restored to the 
Christians. Richard returns to England. 


THE EIGHTH CRUSADE (1248-1254 a.d.) 


In 1244, Jerusalem is taken by the Khwarizmians, who have been driven 
from their own country by Jenghiz Khan. This leads to a new crusade. 
Louis IX of France, in a fit of illness, vows to lead an army against the 
Khwarizmians. 


1248 Departure of Louis and his crusaders. He winters in Cyprus. 


1249 Lou,is proceeds to Egypt, and takes Damietta. He then sets out for 
Cairo. 


1250 Battle of Mansura. Defeat and capture of Louis by Turan Shah, sultan 
of Egypt. 


Louis is released by the restoration of Damietta, and the promise to abstain 
from further hostilities. The crusaders return to St. Jean d’ Acre. Louis 
remains four years in Syria, fortifying Acre and other cities, and 1254 
returns to France. 


THE NINTH CRUSADE (1270-1272 a.d.) 


In 1260, the mamelukes, on the death of their sultan, Ibeg, choose Bibars as 
his successor. This vigorous warrior at once drives the Khwarizmians out of 
Syria, and takes Damascus and Jerusalem from them. He then proceeds to 
exterminate the Christians in Syria ; in consequence of which, by 1267, a 
new crusade has been planned. Louis IX of France, and Prince Edward of 
England, are among those who assume the cross. 1268 Antioch surrenders 
to Bibars without a siege. 


1270 After many difficulties in raising an army, the crusaders sail for the 
Holy Land. Stopping at Sardinia, Louis changes his plans, and proceeds 
against the king of Tunis. Shortly after reaching there, the plague breaks 
out, and Louis dies. King Charles of Naples arrives and makes a truce with 
the Tunisians, who pay him tribute. The whole fleet returns to Europe, and 
is wrecked on the Sicilian coast. Charles plunders the French and Genoese 
vessels. Prince Edward leaves the French in Tunis, and proceeds to Acre. 


1271 Edward besieged at Acre by Bibars. Edward drives the mamelukes 
away and seizes 


Xazareth. An attempt is made to assassinate Edward. 


1272 Edward concludes a ten years’ truce with Bibars, and returns to 
Europe. 


1274 Gregory X fails in an attempt to start a new crusade. Bibars and his 
successors, Kalaun and Khalil, continue the process of exterminating the 
Christians. 


1289 Tripolis is taken. Acre is the last important possession of the 
Christians. The mamelukes make a treaty with the king of Cyprus. 


1291 Capture of Acre by Khalil. Tyre, Berytus, and other towns, submit. 
The last possessions of the Christians in the Holy Land are abandoned. 
Other crusades are planned, but they are never carried to execution. The 
military orders are eventually suppressed. 


CHAPTER I 


ORIGIN OF THE CRUSADES 


[306-1096 a.d.] 


” God willeth it,” the whole assembly cry ; Shout which the enraptured 
multitude astounds ! The Council roof and Clermont’s towers reply ; 
@@@ ” God willeth it ! ” from hill to hill rebounds, And, in awe-struck 
countries far and nigh, Through “Nature’s hollow arch” that voice resounds. 


@@@ Wordsworth. 


The history of the Middle Ages presents no spectacle more imposing than 
the Crusades, in which are to be seen the nations of Asia and of Europe 
armed against each other, two religions contending for superiority, and 
disputing the empire of the world. After having been several times 
threatened by the Moslems, and a long time exposed to their invasions, all 
at once the West arouses itself, and appears, according to the expression of 
a Greek historian (Anna Comnena), to tear itself from its foundation, in 
order to precipitate itself upon Asia. All nations abandon their interests and 
their rivalries, and see upon the face of the earth but one single country 
worthy of the ambition of conquerors. One would believe that there no 
longer exists in the universe any other city but Jerusalem, or any other 
habitable spot of earth but that which contains the tomb of Jesus Christ. All 
the roads which lead to the Holy City are deluged with blood, and present 
nothing but the scattered spoils and wrecks of empires. 


In this general confusion we may contemplate the sublimest virtues mixed 
with all the disorders of the wildest passions. The Christian soldiers have at 
the same time to contend against famine, the influence of climate, and 
enemies the most formidable ; in the greatest dangers, in the midst of their 


successes and their constant discords, nothing can exhaust either their 
perseverance or their resignation. After four years of fatigue, of miseries, 
and of victories, Jerusalem is taken by the crusaders ; but as their conquests 
are not the work of wisdom and prudence, but the fruit of blind enthusiasm 
and ill-directed heroism, they create nothing but a transient power. 


The banner of the cross soon passes from the hands of Godfrey de Bouillon 
into those of his weak and imbecile successors. Jerusalem, now a Christian 
city, is obliged again to apply for succour to the West. At the 


am 
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voice of St. Bernard, the Christians take arms. Conducted by an emperor of 
Germany and a king of France, they fly to the defence of the Holy Land ; 
but they have no longer great captains among them, they have none of the 
magnanimity or heroic resignation of their fathers. Asia, which beholds 
their coming without terror, already presents a new spectacle. The disciples 
of Mohammed awaken from their apathy ; they are at once seized with a 
frenzy equal to that which had armed their enemies ; they oppose 
enthusiasm to enthusiasm, fanaticism to fanaticism, and in their turn burn 
with a desire to shed their blood in a religious war. 


The spirit of discord which had destroyed their power is no longer felt but 
among the Christians. Luxury and the manners of the East weaken the 
courage of the defenders of the cross, and make them forget the object even 
of the holy war. Jerusalem, which had cost the crusaders so much blood, 
falls again into the power of the infidels, and becomes the conquest of a 
wise and warlike prince, who had united under his banner the forces of 
Syria and Egypt. 


The genius and fortune of Saladin inflict a mortal blow upon the ill-assured 
power of the Christians in the East. In vain an emperor of the West, and two 


kings celebrated for their bravery, place themselves at the head of the whole 
powers of their states to deliver Palestine ; these new armies of crusaders 
meet everywhere with brave enemies and invincible barriers, and all their 
united efforts produce nothing but illustrious disasters. The kingdom of 
Jerusalem, for whose ruins they contend, is no longer anything but a vain 
name ; soon even the captivity and the miseries of the Holy City cease to 
inspire the sentiments of piety and enthusiasm that they had given birth to 
among the Christians. The crusaders, who had taken up arms for its 
deliverance, suffer themselves to be seduced by the wealth of Greece, and 
stop short to undertake the conquest of Constantinople. 


From that time the spirit of the crusaders begins to change ; whilst a small 
number of Christians still shed their blood for the deliverance of the tomb 
of Jesus Christ, the princes and the knights are deaf to everything but the 
voice of ambition. The popes complete the corruption of the true spirit of 
the crusaders, by urging them on, by their preaching, against other Christian 
people, and against their own personal enemies. The holy wars then 
degenerate into civil wars, in which both religion and humanity are 
outraged. 


These abuses of the Crusades, and the dire passions which had mixed 
themselves with them, plunge Europe in disorder and anarchy ; when a 
pious king undertakes once more to arm the powers of the West against the 
infidels, and to revive among the crusaders the spirit which had animated 
the companions of Godfrey. The two wars directed by this pious chief are 
more unfortunate than all the others. In the first, the world is presented with 
the spectacle of a captive army and a king in fetters ; in the second, that of a 
powerful monarch dying in its ashes. Then it is that the illusion disappears, 
and Jerusalem ceases to attract all the attention of the West. 


Soon after, the face of Europe is changed ; intelligence dissipates barbarism 
; the Crusades no longer excite the same degree of enthusiasm, and the first 
effect of the civilisation it begins to spread is to weaken the spirit of the 
fanaticism which had given them birth. Some few useless efforts are at 
times made to rekindle the fire which had burned so fiercely in Europe and 
Asia. The nations are so completely recovered from the pious delirium of 
the Crusades, that when Germany finds itself menaced by the Mussulmans 


who are masters of Constantinople the banner of the cross can with 
difficulty gather an army around it ; and Europe, which had risen in a mass 
to attack 
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the infidels in Asia, opposes but a feeble resistance to them on its own 
territories. 


Such is, in a few words, the picture of the events and revolutions which the 
historian of the Crusades has to describe. 


We do not now require much sagacity to discover in our ancient chronicles 
what is fabulous and what is not. A far more difficult thing is to reconcile, 
upon some points, the frequent contradictory assertions of the Latins, the 
Greeks, and the Saracens, and to separate, in the history of the Crusades, 
that which belongs to religious fanaticism, to policy, or to human passions. 


In an age in which some value is set upon an opinion of the Crusades, it will 
be first asked if the wars of the Crusades were just. Upon this head we have 
but little to answer. Whilst the crusaders believed that they were obeying 
God himself by attacking the Saracens in the East, the latter, who had 
invaded a part of Asia possessed by Christian people, who had got 
possession of Spain, who threatened Constantinople, the coasts of Italy, and 
several countries of the West, did not reproach their enemies with making 
an unjust war, and left to fortune and victory the care of deciding a question 
almost always useless. 


We shall think it of more importance here to examine what was the cause 
and the nature of these remote wars, and what has proved to be their 
influence on civilisation. The Crusades were produced by the religious and 
military spirit which prevailed in Europe during the Middle Ages. The love 


of arms and religious fervour were two dominant passions which, mingling 
in some way, lent each other a mutual energy. These two great principles, 
united and acting together, gave birth to the holy war ; and carried, among 
the crusaders, valour, resignation, and heroism of character to the highest 
degree of eminence. Some writers have seen nothing in these great 
expeditions but the most deplorable excesses, without any advantage to the 
ages that succeeded them ; others, on the contrary, maintain that we owe to 
them all the benefits of civilisation. It is not, at present, our business to 
examine these two conflicting opinions. Without believing that the holy 
wars have done either all the good or all the harm that is attributed to them, 
it must be admitted that they were a source of bitter sorrow to the 
generations that saw them or took part in them ; but, like the ills and 
tempests of human life, which render man better and often assist the 
progress of his reason, they have forwarded the experiences of nations ; and 
it may be said that, after having for a time seriously agitated and shaken 
society, they have, in the end, much strengthened the foundations of it. This 
opinion, when stripped of all spirit of exaggeration or system, will perhaps 
appear the most reasonable. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN PILGRIMAGES 


From the earliest ages of the church, a custom had been practised of making 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land. Judea, full of religious remembrances, was 
still the promised land of the faithful ; the blessings of heaven appeared to 
be in store for those who visited Calvary, the tomb of Jesus Christ, and 
renewed their baptism in the waters of the Jordan. Under the reign of 
Constantine, the ardour for pilgrimages increased among the faithful ; they 
flocked from all the provinces of the empire to worship Jesus Christ upon 
his own tomb, and to trace the steps of their God in that city which had but 
just resumed its name, and which the piety of an emperor had caused to 
issue from its ruins. The Holy Sepulchre presented itself to 
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the eyes of the pilgrims surrounded by a magnificence which redoubled 
their veneration. An obscure cavern had become a marble temple, paved 
with precious stones and decorated with splendid colonnades. To the east of 
the Holy Sepulchre appeared the church of the Resurrection, in which they 
could admire the riches of Asia, mingled with the arts of Greece and Rome. 
Constantine celebrated the thirty-first year of his reign by the inauguration 
of this church, and thousands of Christians came, on occasion of this 
solemnity, to listen to the panegyric of Christ from the lips of the learned 
and holy bishop Eusebius. 


St. Helena, the mother of the emperor, repaired to Jerusalem, at a very 
advanced age, and caused churches and chapels to be built upon Mount 
Tabor, in the city of Nazareth, and in the greater part of the places which 
Christ had sanctified by his presence and his miracles. From this period, 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land became much more frequent. The pilgrims, 
no longer in dread of the persecutions of the pagans, could now give 
themselves up, without fear, to the fervour of their devotion ; the Roman 
eagles, ornamented with the cross of Jesus Christ, pro- ‘M tected them on 
their march ; they everywhere trampled under foot the fragments of idols, 
and they travelled amidst the abodes of their fellow-Christians. 


When the emperor Julian, in order to weaken the authority of the 
prophecies, undertook to rebuild the temple of the Jews, numerous were the 
prodigies related by which God confounded his designs, and Jerusalem, for 
that attempt even, became more dear to the disciples of Jesus Christ. The 
Christians did not cease to visit Palestine. St. Jerome, who, towards the end 
of the fourth century, had retired to Bethlehem, informs us in one of his 
letters that pilgrims arrived in crowds in Judea, and that around the holy 
tomb the praises of the Son of God were to be heard, uttered in many 
languages. From this period, pilgrimages to the Holy Land were so 
numerous that several doctors and fathers of the church thought it their duty 
to point out the abuses and danger of the practice. They told Christians that 
long voyages might turn them aside from the path of salvation ; that their 
God was not 


confined to one city ; that Jesus Christ was everywhere where faith and 
good works were to be found ; but such was the blind zeal which then drew 


the Christians towards Jerusalem that the voice of the holy doctors was 
scarcely heard. As soon as the people of the West became converted to 
Christianity, they turned their eyes to the East. From the depths of Gaul, 
from the forests of Germany, from all the countries of Europe, new 
Christians were to be seen hastening to visit the cradle of the faith they had 
embraced. 


When the world was ravaged by the Goths, the Huns, and the Vandals, 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land were not at all interrupted. Pious travellers 
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were protected by the hospitable virtues of the barbarians, who began to 
respect the cross of Christ, and sometimes even followed the pilgrims to 
Jerusalem. In these times of trouble and desolation, a poor pilgrim who bore 
his scrip and staff often passed through fields of carnage, and travelled 
without fear amidst armies which threatened the empires of the East and the 
West. 


Illustrious families of Rome came to seek an asylum at Jerusalem, and upon 
the tomb of Jesus Christ. Christians then found, on the banks of the Jordan, 
that peace which seemed to be banished from the rest of the world. This 
peace, which lasted several centuries, was not troubled before the reign of 
Heraclius. Under this reign, the armies of Chosroes, king of Persia, invaded 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt ; the Holy City fell into the hands of the 
worshippers of fire ; the conquerors bore away into captivity vast numbers 
of Christians, and profaned the churches of Jesus Christ. All the faithful 
deplored the misfortunes of Jerusalem, and shed tears when they learned 
that the king of Persia had carried off, among the spoils of the vanquished, 
the cross of the Saviour, which had been preserved in the church of the 


Resurrection. Heraclius, after ten years of reverses, triumphed, and brought 
back to Jerusalem the Christians whose chains he had broken. Then was to 
be seen an emperor of the East, walking barefooted in the streets of the 
Holy City, carrying on his shoulders to the summit of Calvary the wood of 
the true cross, which he considered the most glorious trophy of his 
victories. 


But the joy of the faithful was not of long duration. Towards the beginning 
of the seventh century there had arisen, in an obscure corner of Asia, a new 
religion, opposed to all others which preached dominion and war. 
Mohammed had promised the conquest of the world to his disciples, who 
had issued almost naked from the deserts of Arabia. By his passionate 
doctrine he was able to inflame the imagination of the Arabs, and on the 
field of battle knew how to inspire them with his own impetuous courage. 
His first successes, which must have greatly exceeded his hopes, were like 
so many miracles, increasing the confidence of his partisans and carrying 
conviction to the minds of the weak and wavering. After the death of the 
prophet of Mecca, his lieutenants and the companions of his first exploits 
carried on his great work. 


JERUSALEM UNDER THE SARACENS 


Amidst the first conquests of the Saracens, they had turned their eyes 
towards Jerusalem. According to the faith of the Moslems, Mohammed had 
been in the city of David and Solomon ; it was from Jerusalem that he set 
out to ascend into heaven in his nocturnal voyage. The Saracens considered 
Jerusalem as the house of God, as the city of saints and miracles. The 
Christians had the grief of seeing the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
profaned by the presence of the chief of the infidels. Although Omar had 
left them the exercise of their worship, they were obliged to conceal their 
crosses and their sacred books. The caliph ordered a mosque to be erected 
on the spot whereon the temple of Solomon had been built. In the 
meantime, the presence of Omar, of whose moderation the East boasts, 
restrained the jealous fanaticism of the Moslems. After his death the faithful 
had much more to suffer ; they were driven from their houses, insulted in 


their churches; the tribute which they had to pay to the new masters of 
Palestine 
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was increased, and they were forbidden to carry arms or to mount on 
horseback. A leathern girdle, which they were never allowed to be without, 
was the badge of their servitude ; the conquerors would not permit the 
Christians to speak the Arab tongue, sacred to the disciples of the Koran ; 
and the people who remained faithful to Jesus Christ had not liberty even to 
pronounce the name of the patriarch of Jerusalem, without the permission 
of the Saracens-All these persecutions could not stop the crowd of 
Christians who repaired to Jerusalem, the sight of the Holy City sustaining 
their courage as it heightened their devotion. There were no evils, no 
outrages, that “they could not support with resignation, when they 
remembered that Christ had been loaded with chains and had died upon the 
cross in the places they were about to visit. The Christians of Palestine, 
however, enjoyed some short intervals of security during the civil wars of 
the Mussulmans. The dynasty of the Omayyads, which had established the 
seat of the Moslem empire at Damascus, was always odious to the ever- 
formidable party of the Alids, and employed itself less in persecuting the 
Christians than in preserving its own precarious power. Merwan II, the last 
caliph of this house, was the most cruel towards the disciples of Christ; and 
when he, with all his family, sank under the power of his enemies, the 
Christians and the infidels united in thanks to heaven for having delivered 
the East from his tyranny. 


The Abbasids, established in the city of Baghdad which they had founded, 
persecuted and tolerated the Christians by turns. The Christians, always 
living between the fear of persecution and the hope of a transient security, 


saw at last the prospect of happier days dawn upon them with the reign of 
Harun ar-Rashid, the greatest caliph of the race of Abbas. Under this reign 
the glory of Charlemagne, which had reached Asia, protected the churches 
of the East. His pious liberality relieved the indigence of the Christians of 
Alexandria, of Carthage, and Jerusalem. The two greatest princes of their 
age testified their mutual esteem by frequent embassies: they sent each 
other magnificent presents; and, in the friendly intercourse of two powerful 
monarchs, the East and the West exchanged the richest productions of their 
soil and their industry. There was no doubt policy in the marks of esteem 
which Harun lavished upon the most powerful of the princes of the West. 
He was making war against the emperors of Constantinople, and might 
justly fear that they would interest the bravest among Christian people in 
their cause. To take from the Franks every pretext for a religious war, which 
might make them embrace the cause of the Greeks, and draw them into 
Asia, the caliph neglected no opportunity of obtaining the friendship of 
Charlemagne ; and caused the keys of the Holy City and of the Holy 
Sepulchre to be presented to him. 


Whilst the Arabians of Africa were pursuing their conquests towards the 
West, whilst they took possession of Sicily, and Rome itself saw its suburbs 
and its churches of St. Peter and St. Paul invaded and pillaged by infidels, 
the servants of Jesus Christ prayed in peace within the walls of Jerusalem. 
To the desire of visiting the tomb of Jerusalem was joined the earnest wish 
to procure relics, which were then sought for will: eagerness by the 
devotion of the faithful. All who returned from the East made it their glory 
to bring back to their country some precious remains of Christian antiquity, 
and above all the bones of holy martyrs, which constituted the ornament 
and the riches of their churches and upon which princes and kings swore to 
respect truth and justice. The productions of Asia likewise attracted the 
attention of the people of Europe. 
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In short, the Christians of Palestine and the Moslem provinces, the pilgrims 
and travellers who returned from the East, seemed no longer to have any 
persecutions to dread, when all at once new storms broke out in the East. 
The children of Harun soon shared the fate of the posterity of Charlemagne, 
and Asia, like the West, was plunged into the horrors of anarchy and civil 
war. The gigantic empire of the Abbasids crumbled away on all sides, and 
the world, according to the expression of an Arabian writer, was within the 
reach of him who would take possession of it. The Greeks then appeared to 
rouse themselves from their long supineness, and sought to take advantage 
of the divisions and the humiliation of the Saracens. Nicephorus Phocas 
took the field at the head of a powerful army, and recaptured Antioch from 
the Moslems. Deprived of the powerful stimulus of fanaticism, Nicephorus 
found among the Greeks more panegyrists than soldiers, and could not 
pursue his advantages against the Saracens. His triumphs were confined to 
the taking of Antioch, and only served to create a persecution against the 
Christians of Palestine. 


Zimisces resolved to avenge the outrage inflicted upon religion and the 
empire. On all sides preparations were set on foot for a fresh war against the 
Saracens. The nations of the West were no strangers to this enterprise, 
which preceded, by more than a year, the first of the Crusades. After having 
defeated the Mussulmans on the banks of the Tigris, and forced the caliph 
of Baghdad to pay a tribute, Zimisces penetrated, almost without resistance, 
into Judea, took possession of Csesarea, of Ptolemais, of Tiberias, Nazareth, 
and several other cities of the Holy Land. 


After this first campaign, the Holy Land appeared to be on the eve of being 
delivered entirely from the yoke of the infidels, when the emperor died 
poisoned. His death at once put a stop to the execution of an enterprise of 
which he was the soul and the leader. The Christian nations had scarcely 
time to rejoice at the delivery of Jerusalem, when they learned that the Holy 
City had again fallen into the hands of the Fatimite caliphs, who, after the 
death of Zimisces, had invaded Syria and Palestine. Hakim, the third of the 
Fatimite caliphs, signalised his reign by all the excesses of fanaticism and 
outrage. Unfixed in his own projects, and wavering between two religions, 
he by turns protected and persecuted Christianity. 


The inconstancy of Hakim, in a degree, mitigated the misfortunes of 
Jerusalem, and he had just granted liberty to the Christians to rebuild their 
churches, when he died by the hand of the assassin. His successor, guided 
by a wiser policy, tolerated both pilgrimages and the exercise of the 
Christian religion. The church of the Holy Sepulchre was not entirely 
rebuilt till thirty years after its destruction ; but the spectacle of its ruins still 
inflamed the zeal and the devotion of the Christians. In the eleventh century 
the Latin church allowed pilgrimages to suffice instead of canonical 
penitences ; sinners were condemned to quit their country for a time, and to 
lead a wandering life, after the example of Cain. There existed no crime that 
might not be expiated by the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Even the weak and 
timid sex was not deterred by the perils of a long voyage. & 


CHARACTER OF THE PILGRIMS 


Though pilgrimages were generally considered acts of virtue, yet some of 
the leaders of the church accounted them useless and criminal. Gregory, 
bishop of Nyssa, in the fourth century, dissuades his flock from these 
journeys. 
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They were not conscientious obligations, he said, for in the description of 
persons whom Christ had promised to acknowledge in the next world the 
name of pilgrim could not be found. A migratory life was dangerous to 
virtue, particularly to the modesty of women. 


The necessity of making a pilgrimage to Rome and other places was often 
urged by ladies, who did not wish to be mewed in the solitary gloom of a 
cloister, “‘chaunting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon.” In the ninth 
century, a foreign bishop wrote to the archbishop of Canterbury, requesting, 
in very earnest terms, that English women of every rank and degree might 


be prohibited from pilgrimising to Rome. Their gallantries were notorious 
over all the continent. ” Perpaucce enim sunt civitates in Longobardia, vel 
in JFrancia, aut in Gallia, in qua non sit adultera vel meretrix generis 
Anglorum : quod scandalum est, et turpitudo totius ecclesice.”” Muratori, 
Antiquitates Italice Med. JEvi, Dissert. 58, vol. V., p. 58. ” There are few 
cities in Lombardy, in France, or in Gaul, in which there is not an English 
adultress or harlot, to the scandal and disgrace of the whole church.” 
Morality did not improve as the world grew older. The prioress in Chaucer, 
demure as she is, wears a bracelet on which was inscribed the sentence, 
‘OOD’ OOO Amor vincit omnia.”” The gallant monk, in the same 
pilgrimage, ties his hood with a true-lover’s knot. 


Horror at spectacles of vice would diminish with familiarity, and the moral 
principle would gradually be destroyed. Malice, idolatry, poisoning, and 
bloodshed disgraced Jerusalem itself ; and so dreadfully polluted was the 
city that, if any man wished to have a more than ordinary spiritual 
communication with Christ, he had better quit his earthly tabernacle at once 
than endeavour to enjoy it in places originally sacred, but which had been 
since defiled. Some years after the time of Gregory, a similar description of 
the depravity at Jerusalem was given by St. Jerome, and the Latin father 
commends a monk who, though a resident in Palestine, had but on one 
occasion travelled to the city. The opinions of these two venerable spiritual 
guides could not stem the torrent 


of popular religion. The coffers of the church were enriched by the sale of 
relics, and the dominion of the clergy became powerful in proportion to the 
growth of religious abuses and corruptions. Pilgrims from India, Ethiopia, 
Britannia, and Hibernia went to Jerusalem ; and the tomb of Christ 
resounded with hymns in various languages. Bishops and teachers would 
have thought it a disgrace to their piety and learning if they had not adored 
their Saviour on the very spot where his cross had first shed the light of his 
Gospel. 


The assertion, that ” the coffers of the church were enriched by the sale of 
relics,” requires some observations; because the sale of one relic in 
particular encouraged the ardour of pilgrimages, and from the ardour the 
Crusades 
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arose. During the fourth century, Christendom was duped into the belief that 
the very cross on which Christ had suffered had been discovered in 
Jerusalem. The city’s bishop was the keeper of the treasure, but the faithful 
never offered their money in vain for a fragment of the holy wood. They 
listened with credulity to the assurance of their priests that a living virtue 
pervaded an inanimate and insensible substance, and that the cross 
permitted itself every day to be divided into several parts, and yet remained 
uninjured and entire. Thus Erasmus says, in his entertaining dialogue on 
pilgrimages, that ” if the fragments of the cross were collected, enough 
would be found for the building of a ship.” It was publicly exhibited during 
the religious festivities of Easter, and Jerusalem was crowded with pious 
strangers to witness the solemn spectacle. But after four ages of perpetual 
distribution, the world was filled with relics, and superstition craved for a 
novel object. Accordingly, the Latin clergy of Palestine pretended that on 
the vigil of Easter, after the great lamps in the church of the Resurrection 
had been extinguished, they were relighted by God himself. People flocked 
from the West to the East in order to behold this act of the Divinity, and to 
catch some portion of a flame which had the marvellous property of healing 
all diseases, mental as well as bodily, if those who received it had faith. c 


The inclination to acquire holiness by the journey to Jerusalem became at 
length so general that the troops of pilgrims alarmed by their numbers the 
countries through which they passed, and although they came not as 
soldiers they were designated “the armies of the Lord.” In the year 1054, 
Litbert, bishop of Cambray, set out for the Holy Land, followed by more 
than three thousand pilgrims from the provinces of Picardy and Flanders. 


Ten years after, seven thousand Christians set out together from the banks 
of the Rhine. This numerous caravan, which was the forerunner of the 
Crusades, crossed Germany, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Thrace, and was 
welcomed at Constantinople by the emperor Constantine Ducas. After 
having visited the churches of Byzantium, the pilgrims of the West 
traversed Asia Minor and Syria without danger ; but when they approached 
Jerusalem, the sight of their riches aroused the cupidity of the Bedouin 
Arabs, undisciplined hordes, who had neither country nor settled abode, and 
who had rendered themselves formidable in the civil wars of the East. The 
Arabs attacked the pilgrims of the West, and compelled them to sustain a 
siege in an abandoned village ; and this was on a Good Friday. The emir of 
Ramala, informed by some fugitives, came happily to their rescue, 
delivered them from the death with which they were threatened, and 
permitted them to continue their journey. After having lost more than three 
thousand of their companions, they returned to Europe, to relate their 
tragical adventures, and the dangers of a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 


THE TURKS IN POWER 


New perils and the most violent persecutions at this period threatened both 
the pilgrims of the West and the Christians of Palestine. Asia was once 
again about to change masters, and tremble beneath a fresh tyranny. During 
several centuries the rich countries of the East had been subject to continual 
invasions from the wild hordes of Tatary. The Turks, issuing from countries 
situated beyond the Oxus, had rendered themselves masters of Persia. 
Palestine yielded to the power of the Turks. The conquerors spared neither 
the Christians nor the children of Ali, whom 
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the caliph of Baghdad represented to be the enemies of God. The Egyptian 
garrison was massacred, and the mosques and the churches were delivered 


up to pillage. The Holy City was flooded with the blood of Christians and 
Mussulmans. 


Other tribes of Turks, led by Suleiman, penetrated into Asia Minor. They 
took possession of all the provinces through which pilgrims were 
accustomed to pass on their way to Jerusalem. The standard of the prophet 
floated over the walls of Edessa, Iconium, Tarsus, and Antioch. Thousands 
of children had been circumcised. Everywhere the laws of the Koran took 
the place of those of the Evangelists and of Greece. The black or white tents 
of the Turks covered the plains and the mountains of Bithynia and 
Cappadocia, and their flocks pastured among the ruins of the monasteries 
and churches. The Greeks had never had to contend against more cruel and 
terrible enemies than the Turks. In the midst of revolutions and civil wars, 
the Greek Empire was hastening to its fall. 


Whilst the empire of the East approached its fall and appeared sapped by 
time and corruption, the institutions of the West were in their infancy. The 
empire and the laws of Charlemagne no longer existed. Nations had no 
relations with each other ; and mistaking their political interests, made wars 
without considering their consequences or their dangers, and concluded 
peace without being at all aware whether it was advantageous or not. Royal 
authority was nowhere sufficiently strong to arrest the progress of anarchy 
and the abuses of feudalism. At the same time that Europe was full of 
soldiers and covered with strong castles, the states themselves were without 
support against their enemies, and had not an army to defend them. 


Ten years before the invasion of Asia Minor by the Turks, Michael Ducas, 
the successor of Romanus Diogenes, had implored the assistance of the 
pope and the princes of the West. He had promised to remove all the 
barriers which separated the Greek from the Roman church, if the Latins 
would take up arms against the infidels. Gregory VII then filled the chair of 
St. Peter. The hope of extending the religion and the empire of the holy see 
into the East made him ‘receive kindly the humble supplications of Michael 
Ducas. Excited by his discourses, fifty thousand pilgrims agreed to follow 
Gregory to Constantinople, and thence to Syria ; but the affairs of Europe 
suspended the execution of his projects. 


Every day the power of the popes was augmented by the progress of 
Christianity, and by the ever-increasing influence of the Latin clergy. Rome 
was become a second time the capital of the world, and appeared to have 
resumed, under the monk Hildebrand, the empire it had enjo}*ed under the 
caesars. Armed with the two-edged sword of Peter, Gregory loudly 
proclaimed that all the kingdoms of the earth were under the dominion of 
the holy see, and that his authority ought to be as universal as the church of 
which he was the head. These dangerous pretensions, fostered by the 
opinions of his age, engaged him immediately in violent disputes with the 
emperor of Germany. He desired also to dictate laws to France, Spain, 
Sweden, Poland, and England ; and thinking of nothing but making himself 
acknowledged as the great arbiter of states, he launched his anathemas even 
against the throne of Constantinople, which he had undertaken to defend, 
and gave no more attention to the deliverance of Jerusalem. 


After the death of Gregory, Victor III, although he pursued the policy of his 
predecessor and had to contend against the emperor of Germany and the 
party of the anti-pope Guibert (Clement III), did not neglect the opportunity 
of making war against the Mussulmans. The Saracens, inhabiting 
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Africa, disturbed the navigation of the Mediterranean, and threatened the 
coast of Italy. Victor invited the Christians to take arms, and promised them 
the remission of all their sins if they went to fight against the infidels. The 
inhabitants of Pisa, Genoa, and several other cities, urged by their zeal for 
religion and their desire to defend their commerce, equipped fleets, levied 
troops, and made a descent upon the coasts of Africa, where, if we are to 
believe the chronicles of the time, they cut in pieces an army of one 
hundred thousand Saracens.6 


PETER THE HERMIT 


The true story of the first Crusade is, as Kugler‘ says, sufficiently 
marvellous. It was a vast awakening in which religion, adventure, and 
design forced the European peoples out of their narrow lines of life and 
brought the West and East again in contact, and it grows in strangeness as 
we trace the story in detail. But monkish, uncritical writings which record 
the vague traditions of that great uprising have not rested satisfied with the 
marvellous truth : they have added much that is legendary. Among the 
legends that have failed to stand the test of recent scholarship, is the famous 
one which made Peter the Hermit the originator of the first Crusade. We 
may now feel sure that it was not Peter but Urban II who set going the great 
impetus ; but the legend of Peter the Hermit has grown into the story of the 
first Crusade, and won its place in history from the belief of centuries. The 
reader must, however, be aware, as he reads it, that we have no authentic 
account of Peter’s preaching before the Council of Clermont. He was 
probably one of the preachers who scattered the enthusiasm of that council 
in northeastern France. His preaching was likely limited to the land where 
he could be understood in the vernacular, and his real influence is rather to 
be estimated by the rabble that followed him and Walter the Penniless, to 
leave their bones by the Danube or Bosporus. So much prefaced, let us turn 
to the story. 


As the legend runs, Peter, an obscure hermit, came from his retreat, and 
followed into Palestine the crowd of Christians who went to visit the holy 
places. a The sight of Jerusalem excited him much more than any of the 
other pilgrims, for it created in his ardent mind a thousand conflicting 
sentiments. In the city, which exhibited everywhere marks of the mercy and 
the anger of God, all objects inflamed his piety, irritated his devotion and 
his zeal, and filled him by turns with respect, terror, and indignation. After 
having followed his brethren to Calvary and the tomb of Christ he repaired 
to the patriarch of Jerusalem. The white hairs of Simeon, his venerable 
figure, and above all the persecution which he had undergone, bespoke the 
full confidence of Peter, and they wept together over the ills of the 
Christians. The patriarch resolved to implore, by his letters, the help of the 
pope and the princes of Europe, and the hermit swore to be the interpreter 
of the Christians of the East and to rouse the West to take arms for their 
deliverance. 


After this interview, the enthusiasm of Peter knew no bounds; he was 
persuaded that heaven itself called upon him to avenge its cause. One day, 
whilst prostrated before the Holy Sepulchre, he believed that he heard the 
voice of Christ, which said to him : ” Peter, arise ! hasten to proclaim the 
tribulations of my people ; it is time that my servants should receive help, 
and that the holy places should be delivered.” Full of the spirit of 
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these words, which sounded unceasingly in his ears, and charged with 
letters from the patriarch, he quitted Palestine, crossed the seas, landed on 
the coast of Italy, and hastened to cast himself at the feet of the pope. The 
chair of St. Peter was then occupied by Urban II, who had been the disciple 
and confidant of both Gregory and Victor. Urban embraced with ardour a 
project which had been entertained by his predecessors ; he received Peter 
as a prophet, applauded his design, and bade him go forth and announce the 
approaching deliverance of Jerusalem. 


Peter the Hermit traversed Italy, crossed the Alps, visited all parts of 
France, and the greatest portion of Europe, inflaming all hearts with the 
same zeal that consumed his own. He travelled mounted on a mule, with a 
crucifix in his hand, his feet bare, his head uncovered, his body girded with 
a thick cord, covered with a long frock, and a hermit’s hood of the coarsest 
stuff. The singularity of his appearance was a spectacle for the people, 
whilst the austerity of his manners, his charity, and the moral doctrines that 
he preached caused him to be revered as a saint wherever he went. 


He went from city to city, from province to province, working upon the 
courage of some and upon the piety of others ; sometimes haranguing from 
the pulpits of the churches, sometimes preaching in the high-roads or public 
places. His eloquence was animated and impressive, and filled with those 
vehement apostrophes which produce such effects upon an uncultivated 
multitude. He described the profanation of the holy places, and the blood of 
the Christians shed in torrents in the streets of Jerusalem. He invoked, by 


turns, heaven, the saints, the angels, whom he called upon to bear witness to 
the truth of what he told them. He apostrophised Mount Zion, the rock of 
Calvary, and the Mount of Olives, which he made to resound with sobs and 
groans. When he had exhausted speech in painting the miseries of the 
faithful, he showed the spectators the crucifix which he carried with him ; 
sometimes striking his breast and wounding his flesh, sometimes shedding 
torrents of tears. The people followed the steps of Peter in crowds. The 
preacher of the holy war was received everywhere as a messenger from 
God. 


THE APPEAL OF THE EMPEROR ALEXIUS 

A Hkkmit of the Middle 

In the midst of this general excitement, Alexius AaKS 
Comnenus, who was threatened by the Turks, sent 


ambassadors to the pope, to solicit the assistance of the Latins. ” Without 
the prompt assistance of all the Christian states,” he wrote, ” Constantinople 
must fall under the most frightful domination of the Turks.” He reminded 
the princes of Christianity of the holy relics preserved in Constantinople, 
and conjured them to save so sacred an assemblage of venerated objects 
from the profanation of the infidels. After having set forth the splendour 
and the riches of his capital, he exhorted the knights and barons to come 
and defend 
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them ; he offered them his treasures as the reward of their valour, and 

painted in glowing colours the beauty of the Greek women, whose. love 
would repay the exploits of his liberators. Thus, nothing was spared that 
could flatter the passions or arouse the enthusiasm of the warriors of the 


West. 
COUNCILS OF PLACENTIA AND CLERMONT 


In compliance with the prayers of Alexius and the wishes of the faithful, the 
sovereign pontiff convoked a council at Placentia, in order there to expose 
the dangers of the Greek and Latin churches in the East. The preachings of 
Peter had so prepared the minds and animated the zeal of the faithful, that 
more than two hundred bishops and archbishops, four thousand 
ecclesiastics, and thirty thousand of the laity obeyed the invitation of the 
holy see. The council was so numerous that it was obliged to be held ina 
plain in the neighbourhood of the city. The Council of Placentia, however, 
came to no determination upon the war against the infidels. The deliverance 
of the Holy Land was far from being the only object of this council: the 
declarations of the empress Adelaide, who came to reveal her own shame 
and that of her husband, anathemas against the emperor of Germany and the 
anti-pope Guibert, occupied, during several days, the attention of Urban and 
the assembled fathers. 


A new council assembled at Clermont, in Auvergne. Before it gave up its 
attention to the holy war, the council at first considered the reform of the 
clergy and ecclesiastical discipline ; and it then occupied itself in placing a 
restraint upon the license of wars among individuals. In these barbarous 
times even simple knights never thought of redressing their injuries by any 
other means than arms. It was not an uncommon thing to see families, for 
the slightest causes, commence a war against each other that would last 
during several generations ; Europe was distracted with troubles occasioned 
by these hostilities. In the impotence of the laws and the governments, the 
church often exerted its salutary influence to restore tranquillity; several 
councils had placed their interdict upon private wars during four days of the 
week, and their decrees had invoked the vengeance of heaven against dis- 
turbers of the public peace. The Council of Clermont renewed the Truce of 
God, and threatened all who refused ” to accept peace and justice ” with the 
thunders of the church. One of its decrees placed widows, orphans, 
merchants, and labourers under the safeguard of religion. They declared, as 
they had already done in other councils, that the churches should be so 


many inviolable sanctuaries, and that crosses, even, placed upon the high- 
roads, should become points of refuge against violence. 


Humanity and reason must applaud such salutary decrees ; but the 
sovereign pontiff, although he presented himself as the defender of the 
sanctity of marriage, did not merit the same praises when he pronounced in 
this council an anathema against Philip I. But such was then the general 
infatuation, that no one was astonished that a king of France should be 
excommunicated in the very bosom of his own kingdom. The sentence of 
Urban could not divert attention from an object that seemed much more 
imposing, and the excommunication of Philip scarcely holds a place in the 
history of the Council of Clermont. The faithful, gathered from all the 
provinces, had but one single thought ; they spoke of nothing but the evils 
the Christians endured in Palestine, and saw nothing but the war which was 
about to be declared against the infidels. Enthusiasm and fanaticism, which 
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always increase in large assemblies, were carried to their full height. Urban 
at length satisfied the impatience of the faithful €€@ impatience which 
he, perhaps, had adroitly excited, and which was the surest guarantee of 
success. 


The council held its tenth sitting in the great square or place of Clermont, 
which was soon filled by an immense crowd. Followed by his cardinals, the 
pope ascended a species of throne which had been prepared for him ; at his 
side was Peter the Hermit, clad in that whimsical and uncouth garb which 
had everywhere drawn upon him the attention and the respect of the 
multitude. Urban, who spoke after Peter, represented, as he had done, the 
holy places as profaned by the domination of the infidels. 


As Urban proceeded, the sentiments by which he was animated penetrated 
to the very souls of his auditors. When he spoke of the captivity and the 
misfortunes of Jerusalem, the whole assembly was dissolved in tears ; when 


he described the tyranny and the perfidy of the infidels, the warriors who 
listened to him clutched their swords, and swore in their hearts to avenge 
the cause of the Christians. Urban redoubled their enthusiasm by 
announcing that God had chosen them to accomplish his designs, and 
exhorted them to turn those arms against the Moslems which they now bore 
in conflict against their brothers. They were not now called upon to revenge 
the injuries of men, but injuries offered to divinity; it was now not the 
conquest of a town or a castle that was offered to them as the reward of 
their valour, but the riches of Asia, the possession of a land in which, 
according to the promises of the Scriptures, flowed streams of milk and 
honey. 


” Christian warriors,” he exclaimed, ” who seek without end for vain 
pretexts for war, rejoice, for you have to-day found true ones. You who 
have been so often the terror of your fellow-citizens, go and fight against 
the barbarians, go and fight for the deliverance of the holy places ; you who 
sell for vile pay the strength of your arms to the fury of others, armed with 
the sword of the Maccabees, go and merit an eternal reward. If you triumph 
over your enemies, the kingdoms of the East will be your heritage ; if you 
are conquered, you will have the glory of dying in the very same place as 
Jesus Christ, and God will not forget that he shall have found you in his 
holy ranks. This is the moment to prove that you are animated by a true 
courage ; this is the moment in which you may expiate so many violences 
committed in the bosom of peace, so many victories purchased at the 
expense of justice and humanity. If you must have blood, bathe your hands 
in the blood of the infidels. I speak to you with harshness, because my 
ministry obliges me to do so: soldiers of hell, become soldiers of the living 
God ! When Jesus Christ summons you to his defence, let no base 
affections detain you in your homes ; see nothing but the shame and the 
evils of the Christians ; listen to nothing but the groans of Jerusalem, and 
remember well what the Lord has said to you: ‘He who loves his father and 
his mother more than me, is not worthy of me ; whoever shall abandon his 
house, or his father, or his mother, or his wife, or his children, or his 
inheritance, for the sake of my name, shall be recompensed a hundredfold, 
and possess life eternal.’ ‘ 


At these words the auditors of Urban displayed an enthusiasm that human 
eloquence had never before inspired. The assembly arose in one mass as 
one man, and answered him with a unanimous cry, ” It is the will of God ! It 
is the will of God ! ” 1 Pity, indignation, despair, at the same time agitated 
the tumultuous assembly of the faithful ; some shed tears over Jerusalem 
and the fate of the Christians; others swore to exterminate the 


1 Dieu le veut was pronounced in the language of the times Dieu le volt, or 
Diex le volt. 
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race of the Moslems ; but, all at once, at a signal from the sovereign pontiff, 
the most profound silence prevailed. Cardinal Gregory, who afterwards 


occupied the chair of St. Peter under the name of Innocent IT, pronounced, 
in a loud voice, a form of general confession, the assembly all fell upon 
their knees, beat their breasts, and received absolution for their sins. All the 
faithful decorated their garments with a red cross. From that time, all who 
engaged to combat the infidels were termed ” bearers of the cross,” * and 
the holy war took the name of ” Crusade.” The faithful solicited Urban to 
place himself at their head; but the pontiff, who had not yet triumphed over 
the anti-pope Guibert, who was dealing out at the same time his anathemas 
against the king of France and the emperor of Germany, could not quit 
Europe without compromising the power and the policy of the holy see. He 
refused to be chief of the crusade, and named the bishop of Puy apostolic 
legate with the army of the Christians. 


THE FRENZY OF EUROPE 


He promised to all who assumed the cross the entire remission of their sins. 
Their persons, their families, their property, were all placed under the 


protection of the church and of the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul. The 
council declared that every violence exercised upon the soldiers of Christ 
should be punished by anathema, and recommended its decrees in favour of 
the bearers of the cross to the watchful care of all bishops and priests. It 
regulated the discipline and the departure of those who had enrolled 
themselves in the holy ranks, and for fear reflection might deter any from 
leaving their homes, it threatened with excommunication all those who did 
not fulfil their vows. 


It might be said that the French had no longer 

<@€@> any other country than the Holy Land, and that 
to it they were bound to sacrifice their ease, their 
property, and their lives. This enthusiasm, which 


Monks of @€@ e Middle Ages nad no bounds, was not long in extending 
itself 


to the other Christian nations ; the flame which consumed France was 
communicated to England, still disturbed by the recent conquest of the 
Normans ; to Germany, troubled by the anathema 


1 The cross which the faithful wore in this crusade was of cloth, and 
sometimes even of red-coloured silk. Afterwards they wore crosses of 
different colours. The cross, a little in relief, was sewed upon the right 
shoulder of the coat or mantle, or else fastened on the front of the helmet, 
after having been blessed by the pope or some bishop. The prayers and 
ceremonies used on this occasion are still to be found in the Romish ritual. 
On returning from the Holy Land, they removed this mark from the 
shoulder and placed it on the back, or else wore it at the OOOeck. 
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of Gregory and Urban ; to Italy, agitated by its factions ; to Spain, even, 
although it had to combat the Saracens on its own territory. 


The devotion for pilgrimages, which had been increasing during several 
centuries, became a passion and an imperative want for most Christians ; 
everyone was eager to march to Jerusalem, and to take part in the crusade, 
which was, in all respects, an armed pilgrimage. The situation in which 
Europe was then placed no doubt contributed to increase the number of 
pilgrims. ” All things were in such disorder,” says William of Tyre, ” that 
the world appeared to be approaching to its end, and was ready to fall again 
into the confusion of chaos.” Everywhere the people groaned under a 
horrible servitude ; a frightful scarcity of provisions, which had during 
several years desolated France and the greater part of the kingdoms of the 
West, had given birth to all sorts of brigandage and violence ; and these 
proving the destruction of agriculture and commerce increased still further 
the horrors of the famine. Villages, towns even, became void of inhabitants, 
and sank into ruins. The people abandoned a land which no longer 
nourished them, or could offer them either repose or security : the standard 
of the cross appeared to them a certain asylum against misery and 
oppression. According to the decrees of the Council of Clermont, the 
crusaders were freed from all imposts, and could not be pursued for debts 
during their voyage. At the name of the cross the very laws suspended their 
menaces, tyranny could not seek its victims, nor justice even the guilty, 
amidst those whom the church adopted for its defenders. The assurance of 
impunity, the hope of a better fate, the love of license, and a desire to shake 
off the most sacred ties, actuated a vast proportion of the multitude which 
flocked to the banners of the crusade. 


Many nobles who had not at first taken the cross, and who saw their vassals 
set out, without having the power to prevent them, determined to follow 
them as military chiefs, in order to preserve some portion of their authority. 
It was known that two or three hundred Norman pilgrims had conquered 
Apulia and Sicily from the Saracens. The lands occupied by the infidels 
appeared to be heritages promised to knights whose whole wealth consisted 
in their birth, their valour, and their sword. 


We should nevertheless deceive ourselves if we did not believe that religion 
was the principle which acted most powerfully upon the greater num-ber of 
the crusaders. In ordinary times men follow their natural inclinations, and 
only obey the voice of their own interest; but in the times of the Crusades, 
religious fever was a blind passion which spoke louder than all others. 
Religion permitted not any other glory, any other felicity to be seen by its 
ardent defenders, but those which she presented to their heated imagination. 
Love of country, family ties, the most tender affections of the heart, were all 
sacrificed to the ideas and the opinions which then possessed the whole of 
Europe. Moderation was cowardice, indifference treason, opposition a 
sacrilegious interference. The power of the laws was reckoned as nothing 
amongst men who believed they were fighting in the cause of God. Subjects 
scarcely acknowledged the authority of princes or lords in anything which 
concerned the holy war ; the master and the slave had no other title than that 
of Christian, no other duty to perform than that of defending his religion, 
sword in hand. 


They whom age or condition appeared to detain in Europe, and whom the 
council had exempted from the labours and perils of the crusade, caused the 
heaven which called them to the holy war to speak aloud. Women and 
children imprinted crosses upon their delicate and weak limbs, to show the 
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will of God. Monks deserted the cloisters in which they had sworn to die, 
believing themselves led by a divine inspiration ; hermits and anchorites 
issued from forests and deserts, and mingled with the crowd of crusaders. 
What is still more difficult to believe, thieves and robbers, quitting their 
secret retreats, came to confess their crimes, and promised, whilst receiving 
the cross, to go and expiate them in Palestine. 


Europe appeared to be a land of exile, which everyone was eager to quit. 
Artisans, traders, labourers, abandoned the occupations by which they 
subsisted ; barons and lords even renounced the domains of their fathers. 


The lands, the cities, the castles, for which they had but of late been at war, 
all at once lost their value in the eyes of their possessors, and were given 
up, for small sums, to those whom the grace of God had not touched, and 
who were not called to the happiness of visiting the holy places and 
conquering the East. 


Contemporary authors relate several miracles which assisted in heating the 
minds of the multitude. Stars fell from the firmament ; traces of blood were 
seen in the heavens; cities, armies, and knights decorated with the cross 
were pictured in the clouds. We will not relate all the other miracles 
reported by historians, which were believed in an age in which nothing was 
more common than prodigies, in which, according to the remark of Fleury, 
the taste for the wonderful prevailed greatly over that for the true. Our 
readers will find quite enough of extraordinary things in the description of 
so many great events for which the moral world, and even nature herself, 
seemed to have interrupted their laws. What prodigy, in fact, can more 
astonish the philosopher, than to see Europe, which may be said to have 
been agitated to its very foundations, move all at once, and like a single 
man march in arms towards the East ? 


The Council of Clermont, which was held in the month of November, 1095, 
had fixed the departure of the crusaders for the festival of the Assumption 
of the following year. During the winter nothing was thought of but 
preparations for the voyage to the Holy Land. As soon as the spring 
appeared, nothing could restrain the impatience of the crusaders, and they 
set forward on their march to the places at which they were to assemble. 
The greater number went on foot; some horsemen appeared amongst the 
multitude ; a great many travelled in cars ; they were clothed in a variety of 
manners, and armed, in the same way, with lances, swords, javelins, iron 
clubs, etc. The crowd of crusaders presented a whimsical and confused 
mixture of all ranks and all conditions ; women appeared in arms in the 
midst of warriors, prostitution not being forgotten among the austerities of 
penitence. Old age was to be seen with infancy, opulence next to misery ; 
the helmet was confounded with the frock, the mitre with the sword. 
Around cities, around fortresses, in the plains, upon the mountains, were 
raised tents and pavilions ; everywhere was displayed a preparation for war 
and festivity. Here was heard the sound of arms or the braying of trumpets ; 


whilst at a short distance the air was filled with psalms and spiritual songs. 
From the Tiber to the ocean, and from the Rhine to the other side of the 
Pyrenees, nothing was to be seen but troops of men marked with the cross, 
who swore to exterminate the Saracens, and were chanting their songs of 
conquest beforehand. On all sides resounded the war-cry of the crusaders : ” 
It is the wiU of God ! It is the will of God ! “ 


Families, whole villages, set out for Palestine, and drew into their ranks all 
they met with on their passage. They marched on without forethought, and 
would not believe that he who nourishes the sparrow would leave 
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pilgrims clothed with the holy cross to perish with want. Their ignorance 
added to their illusion, and lent an air of enchantment to everything they 
saw; they believed at every moment they were approaching the end of their 
pilgrimage. The children of the villagers, when they saw a city or a castle, 
asked if that was Jerusalem. Many of the great lords, who had passed their 
lives in their rustic donjons, knew very little more on this head than their 
vassals ; they took with them their hunting and fishing appointments, and 
marched with their falcons on their wrists, preceded by their hounds. They 
expected to reach Jerusalem enjoying themselves on the road, and to exhibit 
to Asia the rude luxury of their castles. 


In the midst of the general delirium, no sage caused the voice of reason to 
be heard ; nobody was then astonished at that which now creates so much 
surprise. These scenes so strange, in which everyone was an actor, could 
only be a spectacle for posterity. & 


H. W. VOL. VIII. 2 


CHAPTER II 


THE FIRST CRUSADE 


[1096-1147 a.d.] 


There, armed and mounted, goes the pilgrim knight, 
To meet the Saracen on Acre’s field : 

The Cross is on his shoulders and his shield, 

And on his banner and his helmet bright : 

He knoweth not to truckle or to yield, 

But valiantly for his dear Lord to fight ; 

For on his heart is this high purpose sealed, P@@ 
To see Jerusalem ; O glorious sight 1 

To quench his thirst at Siloa’s sacred fount ; 

To bathe in Jordan’s stream without control ; 

To stand on Calvary’s thrice honoured mount, 

And there the standard of the Cross unroll ; 

On that blest spot those sufferings to recount 


Which He endured who died to save his sinful soul. 


@@@ John Holland. 


The 15th of August had been fixed in the Council of Clermont for the 
departure of the pilgrims ; but the day was anticipated by the thoughtless 
and needy crowd of plebeians. Early in the spring, from the confines of 
France and Lorraine, above sixty thousand of the populace of both sexes, 
flocked round the first missionary of the Crusades, and pressed him with 
clamorous importunity to lead them to the Holy Sepulchre. The hermit, 
assuming the character, without the talents or authority, of a general, 
impelled or obeyed the forward impulse of his votaries along the banks of 
the Rhine and Danube. Their wants and numbers soon compelled them to 
separate, and his lieutenant, Walter the Penniless, a valiant though needy 
soldier, conducted a vanguard of pilgrims, whose condition may be 
determined from the proportion of eight horsemen to fifteen thousand foot. 


The example and footsteps of Peter were closely pursued by another 
fanatic, the monk Godescal [or Gottschalk], whose sermons had swept 
away fifteen or twenty thousand peasants from the villages of Germany. 
Their rear was again pressed by a herd of two hundred thousand, the most 
stupid and savage refuse of the people, who mingled with their devotion a 
brutal license of rapine, prostitution, and drunkenness. Some counts and 
gentlemen, at the head of three thousand horse, attended the motions of the 
multi-” tude to partake in the spoil ; but their genuine leaders (may we 
credit such 
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folly ?) were a goose and a goat, who were carried in the front, and to 
whom these worthy Christians ascribed an infusion of the divine Spirit. Of 
these, and of other bands of enthusiasts, the first and most easy warfare was 


against the Jews, the murderers of the Son of God. In the trading cities of 
the Moselle and the Rhine, their colonies were numerous and rich ; and they 
enjoyed, under the protection of the emperor and the bishops, the free 
exercise of their religion. At Verdun, Treves, Mainz, Speier, Worms, many 
thousands of that unhappy people were pillaged and massacred ; nor had 
they felt a more bloody stroke since the persecution of Hadrian. A remnant 
was saved by the firmness of their bishops, who accepted a feigned and 
transient conversion ; but the more obstinate Jews opposed their fanaticism 
to the fanaticism of the Christians, barricaded their houses, and 
precipitating themselves, their families, and their wealth into the rivers or 
the flames, disappointed the malice, or at least the avarice, of their 
implacable foes. 


PETER THE HERMIT AND HIS RABBLE 


Between the frontiers of Austria and the seat of the Byzantine monarchy the 
crusaders were compelled to traverse an interval of six hundred miles 
©@@@ the wild and desolate countries of Hungary and Bulgaria. Both 
nations had imbibed the rudiments of Christianity : the Hungarians were 
ruled by their native princes, the Bulgarians by a lieutenant of the Greek 
emperor ; but on the slightest provocation their ferocious nature was 
rekindled, and ample provocation was afforded by the disorders of the first 
pilgrims. Agriculture must have been unskilful and languid among a people 
whose cities were built of reeds and timber, which were deserted in the 
summer season for the tents of hunters and shepherds. A scanty supply of 
provisions was rudely demanded, forcibly seized, and greedily consumed ; 
and on the first quarrel, the crusaders gave a loose rein to indignation and 
revenge. But their ignorance of the country, of war, and of discipline 
exposed them to every snare. The Greek prefect of Bulgaria commanded a 
regular force; at the trumpet of the Hungarian king, the eighth or the tenth 
of his martial subjects bent their bows and mounted on horseback ; their 
policy was insidious, and their retaliation on these pious robbers was 
unrelenting and bloody. About a third of the naked fugitives, and the hermit 
Peter was of the number, escaped to the Thracian Mountains ; and the 
emperor, who respected the pilgrimage and succour of the Latins, 
conducted them by secure and easy journeys to Constantinople, and advised 
them to await the arrival of their brethren. 


For awhile they remembered their faults and losses ; but no sooner were 
they revived by the hospitable entertainment than their venom was again 
inflamed ; they stung their benefactor, and neither gardens, nor palaces, nor 
churches were safe from their depredations. For his own safety, Alexius 
allured them to pass over to the Asiatic side of the Bosporus ; but their blind 
impetuosity soon urged them to desert the station which he had assigned, 
and to rush headlong against the Turks who occupied the road of Jerusalem. 
The hermit, conscious of his shame, had withdrawn from the camp to 
Constantinople ; and his lieutenant, Walter the Penniless, who was worthy 
of a better command, attempted without success to introduce some order 
and prudence among the herd of savages. They separated in quest of prey, 
and themselves fell an easy prey to the arts of the sultan. By a rumour that 
their foremost companions were rioting in the spoils of his 
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capital, Suleiman tempted the main body to descend into the plain of Nicsea 
; they were overwhelmed by the Turkish arrows ; and a pyramid of bones 
informed their companions of the place of their defeat. Of the first 
crusaders, three hundred thousand 1 had already perished before a single 
city was rescued from the infidels, before their graver and more noble 
brethren had completed the preparations of their enterprise. 


THE LEADERS OF THE FIRST CRUSADE 


None of the great sovereigns of Europe embarked their persons in the First 
Crusade. The religious ardour was more strongly felt by the princes of the 
second order, who held an important place in the feudal system. The first 
rank both in war and council is justly due to Godfrey de Bouillon ; and 
happy would it have been for the crusaders, if they had trusted themselves 
to the sole conduct of that accomplished hero, a worthy representative of 
Charlemagne, from whom he was descended in the female line. 


In the service of Henry IV, he bore the great standard of the empire, and 
pierced with his lance the breast of Rudolf the rebel king ; Godfrey was the 
first who ascended the walls of Rome ; and his sickness, his vow, perhaps 
his remorse for bearing arms against the pope, confirmed an early 
resolution of visiting the Holy Sepulchre, not as a pilgrim but a deliverer. 
His valour was matured by prudence and moderation ; his piety, though 
blind, was sincere ; and in the tumult of a camp he practised the real and 
fictitious virtues of a convent. Superior to the private factions of the chiefs, 
he reserved his enmity for the enemies of Christ ; and though he gained a 
kingdom by the attempt, his pure and disinterested zeal was acknowledged 
by his rivals. Godfrey de Bouillon was accompanied by his two brothers 
@@@ by Eustace the elder, who had succeeded to the county of 
Boulogne, and by the younger, Baldwin, a character of more ambiguous 
virtue. 


In the parliament that was held at Paris, in the king’s presence, about two 
months after the Council of Clermont, Hugh, count of Vermandois was the 
most conspicuous of the princes who assumed the cross. But the appellation 
of ” the great ” was applied, not so much to his merit or possessions (though 
neither were contemptible) as to the royal birth of the brother of the king of 
France. Robert, duke of Normandy, was the eldest son of William the 
Conqueror ; but on his father’s death he was deprived of the kingdom of 
England by his own indolence and the activity of his brother Rufus. For the 
trifling sum of ten thousand marks he mortgaged Normandy, during his 
absence, to the English usurper ; but his engagement and behaviour in the 
holy war announced in Robert a reformation of manners, and restored him 
in some degree to the public esteem. Another Robert was count of Flanders 
; he was surnamed the Sword and Lance of the Christians ; but in the 
exploits of a soldier he sometimes forgot the duties of a general. Stephen, 
count of Chartres, of Blois, and of Troyes, was one of the richest princes of 
the age ; and the number of his castles has been compared to the 365 days 
of the year. His mind was improved by literature ; and in the council of the 
chiefs, the eloquent Stephen was chosen to discharge the office of their 
president. These four were the principal leaders of the French, the Normans, 
and the pilgrims of the British Isles ; but the list 


[} The reader will be cautious in giving some of these numbers his full 
credence, but there are often no existing documents on which to base a 
modification or substitution, and we can only quote the old chronicler and 
take his figures with a liberal pinch of salt. ] 
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of the barons who were possessed of three or four towns would exceed, 
says a contemporary, the catalogue of the Trojan War. 


In the south of France, the command was assumed by Adhemar, bishop of 
Puy, the pope’s legate ; and by Raymond, count of St. Giles and Toulouse, 
who added the prouder titles of duke of Narbonne and marquis of Provence. 
The former was a respectable prelate, alike qualified for this world and the 
next. The latter was a veteran warrior, who had fought against the Saracens 
of Spain, and who consecrated his declining age not only to the deliverance 
but to the perpetual service of the Holy Sepulchre. A mercantile, rather than 
a martial spirit prevailed among his provincials €€ a common name 
which included the natives of Auvergne and Languedoc @€@ the vassals 
of the kingdom of Burgundy or Aries. From the adjacent frontier of Spain, 
he drew a band of hardy adventurers ; as he marched through Lombardy, a 
crowd of Italians flocked to his standard, and his united force consisted of 
one hundred thousand horse and foot. If Raymond was the first to en-list 
and the last to depart, the delay may be excused by the greatness of his 
preparation and the promise of an everlasting farewell. 


The name of Bohemond, the son of Robert Guiscard, was already famous 
by his double victory over the Greek emperor ; but his father’s will had 
reduced him to the principality of Taranto and the remembrance of his 
eastern trophies, till he was awakened by the rumour and passage of the 


French pilgrims. It is in the person of this Norman chief that we may seek 
for the coolest policy and ambition with a small alloy of religious 
fanaticism. His conduct may justif}’- a belief that he had secretly directed 
the design of the pope, which he affected to second with astonishment and 
zeal. At the siege of Amalfi, his example and discourse inflamed the 
passions of a confederate army; he instantly tore his garment to supply 
crosses for the numerous candidates and prepared to visit Constantinople 
and Asia at the head of ten thousand horse and twenty thousand foot. 
Several princes of the Norman race accompanied this veteran general ; and 
his cousin Tancred was the partner, rather than the servant, of the war. In the 
accomplished character of Tancred we discover all the virtues of a perfect 
knight © @¢@ the true spirit of chivalry, which inspired the generous 
sentiments and social offices of man, far better than the base philosophy, or 
the baser religion, of the times. 


Between the age of Charlemagne and that of the Crusades, a revolution had 
taken place among the Spaniards, the Normans, and the French, which was 
gradually extended to the rest of Europe. The service of the infantry was 
degraded to the plebeians ; the cavalry formed the strength of the armies, 
and the honourable name miles, or soldier, was confined to the gentlemen 
who served on horseback and were invested with the character of 
knighthood. The dukes and counts, who had usurped the rights of 
sovereignty, divided the 
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provinces among their faithful barons ; the barons distributed among their 
vassals the fiefs or benefices of their jurisdiction ; and these military 
tenants, the peers of each other and of their lord, composed the noble or 
equestrian order, which disdained to conceive the peasant or burgher as of 


the same species with themselves. The dignity of their birth was preserved 
by pure and equal alliances ; their sons alone who could produce four 
quarters or lines of ancestry without spot or reproach, might legally pretend 
to the honour of knighthood : but a valiant plebeian was sometimes 
enriched and ennobled by the sword and became the father of a new race. A 
single knight could impart, according to his judgment, the character which 
he received ; and the warlike sovereigns of Europe derived more glory from 
this personal distinction than from the lustre of their diadem. 


Such were the troops, and such the leaders, who assumed the cross for the 
deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre. As soon as they were relieved by the 
absence of the plebeian multitude, they encouraged each other, by 
interviews and messages, to accomplish their vow and hasten their 
departure. Their wives and sisters were desirous of partaking the danger and 
merit of the pilgrimage ; their portable treasures were conveyed in bars of 
silver and gold ; and the princes and barons were attended by their equipage 
of hounds and hawks to amuse their leisure and to supply their table. The 
difficulty of procuring subsistence for so many myriads of men and horses 
engaged them to separate their forces ; their choice or situation determined 
the road ; and it was agreed to meet in the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople, and from thence to begin their operations against the Turks. 


ALEXIUS COMPELS HOMAGE 


In some oriental tale there is the fable of a shepherd, who was ruined by the 
accomplishment of his own wishes : he had prayed for water ; the Ganges 
was turned into his grounds, and his flock and cottage were swept away by 
the inundation. Such was the fortune, or at least the apprehension, of the 
Greek emperor Alexius Comnenus. In the Council of Placentia, his 
ambassadors had solicited a moderate succour, perhaps of ten thousand 
soldiers ; but he was astonished by the approach of so many potent chiefs 
and fanatic nations. The promiscuous multitudes of Peter the Hermit were 
sav-age beasts, alike destitute of humanity and reason ; nor was it possible 
for Alexius to prevent or deplore their destruction. The troops of Godfrey 
and his peers were less contemptible, but not less suspicious, to the Greek 
emperor. Their motives might be pure and pious ; but he was equally 


alarmed by his knowledge of the ambitious Bohemond, and his ignorance 
of the Transalpine chiefs ; the courage of the French was blind and 
headstrong ; they might be tempted by the luxury and wealth of Greece, and 
elated by the view and opinion of their invincible strength ; and Jerusalem 
might be forgotten in the prospect of Constantinople. 


After a long march and painful abstinence, the troops of Godfrey encamped 
in the plains of Thrace ; they heard with indignation that their brother, the 
count of Vermandois, was imprisoned by the Greeks ; and their reluctant 
duke was compelled to indulge them in some freedom of retaliation and 
rapine. They were appeased by the submission of Alexius ; he promised to 
supply their camp ; and as they refused, in the midst of winter, to pass the 
Bosporus, their quarters were assigned among the gardens and palaces on 
the shores of that narrow sea. But an incurable 
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jealousy still rankled in the minds of the two nations, who despised each 
other as slaves and barbarians. Ignorance is the ground of suspicion, and 
suspicion was inflamed into daily provocations ; prejudice is blind, hunger 
is deaf ; and Alexius is accused of a design to starve or assault the Latins in 
a dangerous post, on all sides encompassed with the waters. Godfrey 
sounded his trumpets, burst the net, overspread the plain, and insulted the 
suburbs ; but the gates of Constantinople were strongly fortified ; the 
ramparts were lined with archers ; and after a doubtful conflict, both parties 
listened to the voice of peace and religion. The gifts and promises of the 
emperor insensibly soothed the fierce spirit of the western strangers ; as a 
Christian warrior, he rekindled their zeal for the prosecution of their holy 
enterprise, which he engaged to second with his troops and treasures. On 
the return of spring, Godfrey was persuaded to occupy a pleasant and 
plentiful camp in Asia ; and no sooner had he passed the Bosporus than the 
Greek vessels were suddenly recalled to the opposite shore. The same 
policy was repeated with the succeeding chiefs, who were swayed by the 
example and weakened by the departure of their foremost companions. By 


his skill and diligence Alexius prevented the union of any two of the 
confederate armies at the same moment under the walls of Constantinople ; 
and before the feast of the Pentecost not a Latin pilgrim was left on the 
coast of Europe. 


The same arms which threatened Europe might deliver Asia, and repel the 
Turks from the neighbouring shores of the Bosporus and the Hellespont. 
The fair provinces from Nicsea to Antioch were the recent patrimony of the 
Roman emperor ; and his ancient and perpetual claim still embraced the 
kingdoms of Syria and Egypt. In his enthusiasm, Alexius indulged, or 
affected, the ambitious hope of leading his new allies to subvert the thrones 
of the East ; but the calmer dictates of reason and temper dissuaded him 
from exposing his royal person to the faith of unknown and lawless 
barbarians. His prudence, or his pride, was content with extorting from the 
French princes an oath of homage and fidelity, and a solemn promise that 
they would either restore, or hold, their Asiatic conquests, as the humble 
and loyal vassals of the Roman Empire. Their independent spirit was fired 
at the mention of this foreign and voluntary servitude ; they successively 
yielded to the dexterous application of gifts and flattery ; and the first 
proselytes became the most eloquent and effectual missionaries to multiply 
the companions of their shame. 


The ceremony of their homage was grateful to a people who had long since 
considered pride as the substitute of power. High on his throne, the emperor 
sat mute and immovable ; his majesty was adored by the Latin princes ; and 
they submitted to kiss either his feet or his knees, an indignity which their 
Own writers are ashamed to confess, and unable to deny. 


NUMBERS OF THE CRUSADERS 


The conquest of Asia was undertaken and achieved by Alexander, with 
thirty-five thousand Macedonians and Greeks ; and his best hope was in the 
strength and discipline of his phalanx of infantry. The principal force of the 
crusaders consisted in their cavalry ; and when that force was mustered in 
the plains of Bithynia, the knights and their martial attendants on horseback 
amounted to one hundred thousand fighting men, completely armed with 


the helmet and coat of mail. The value of these soldiers deserved a strict 
and authentic account; and the flower of European chivalry might 
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furnish, in a first effort, this formidable body of heavy horse. A part of the 
infantry might be enrolled for the service of scouts, pioneers, and archers ; 
but the promiscuous crowd were lost in their own disorder ; and we depend 
not on the eyes or knowledge, but on the belief and fancy of a chaplain of 
Count Baldwin, in the estimate of six hundred thousand pilgrims able to 
bear arms, besides the priests and monks, the women and children, of the 
Latin camp. The reader starts ; and before he recovers from his surprise, we 
shall add, on the same testimony, that if all who took the cross had 
accomplished their vow, above six millions would have migrated from 
Europe to Asia. Under this oppression of faith we derive some relief from a 
more sagacious and thinking writer, who, after the same review of the 
cavalry, accuses the credulity of the priest of Chartres, and even doubts 
whether the Cisalpine regions (in the geography of a Frenchman) were 
sufficient to produce and pour forth such incredible multitudes. The coolest 
scepticism will remember, that of these religious volunteers great numbers 
never beheld Constantinople and Niceea. Of enthusiasm the influence is 
irregular and transient ; many were detained at home by reason or 
cowardice, by poverty or weakness ; and many were repulsed by the 
obstacles of the way, the more insuperable as they were unforeseen to these 
ignorant fanatics. The savage countries of Hungary and Bulgaria were 
whitened with their bones ; their vanguard was cut in pieces by the Turkish 
sultan ; and the loss of the first adventure, by the sword, or climate, or 
fatigue, has already been stated at three hundred thousand men. Yet the 
myriads that survived, that marched, that pressed forwards on the holy 
pilgrimage, were a subject of astonishment to themselves and to the Greeks. 
The copious energy of her language sinks under the efforts of the princess 
Anna Comnena ; the images of locusts, of leaves and flowers, of the sands 
of the sea, or the stars of heaven, imperfectly represent what she had seen 
and heard ; and the daughter of Alexius exclaims, that Europe was loosened 


from its foundations and hurled against Asia. The ancient hosts of Darius 
and Xerxes labour under the same doubt of a vague and indefinite 
magnitude ; but we are inclined to believe that a larger number has never 
been contained within the lines of a single camp than at the siege of Nicsea, 
the first operation of the Latin princes. Their motives, their characters, and 
their arms, have been already displayed. Of their troops the most numerous 
portion were natives of France ; the Low Countries, the banks of the Rhine, 
and Apulia sent a powerful reinforcement ; some bands of adventurers were 
drawn from Spain, Lombardy, and England, and from the distant bogs and 
mountains of Ireland or Scotland issued some naked and savage fanatics, 
ferocious at home, but unwarlike abroad. 


THE SIEGE OF NICAA 


We have expatiated with pleasure on the first steps of the crusaders, as they 
paint the manners and character of Europe ; but we shall abridge the tedious 
and uniform narrative of their blind achievements, which were performed 
by strength, and are described by ignorance. From their first station in the 
neighbourhood of Nicomedia, they advanced in successive divisions ; 
passed the contracted limit of the Greek Empire ; opened a road through the 
hills, and commenced, by the siege of his capital, their pious warfare 
against the Turkish sultan. His kingdom of Roum extended from the 
Hellespont to the confines of Syria, and barred the pilgrimage of Jerusalem 
; his name was Kilij-Arslan, or Suleiman, of the race of Seljuk, 
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and son of the first conqueror; and in the defence of a land which the Turks 
considered as their own, he deserved the praise of his enemies, by whom 
alone he is known to posterity. Yielding to the first impulse of the torrent, 
he deposited his family and treasure in Nicaea ; retired to the mountains 
with fifty thousand horse ; and twice descended to assault the camps or 
quarters of the Christian besiegers, which formed an imperfect circle of 
above six miles. 


The lofty and solid walls of Niciea were covered by a deep ditch, and 
flanked by 370 towers ; and on the verge of Christendom, the Moslems 
were trained in arms, and inflamed by religion. Before this city, the French 
princes occupied their stations, and prosecuted their attacks without 
correspondence or subordination ; emulation prompted their valour ; but 
their valour was sullied by cruelty, and their emulation degenerated into 
envy and civil discord. In the space of seven weeks, much labour and blood 
were expended, and some progress, especially by Count Raymond, was 
made on the side of the besiegers. But the Turks could protract their 
resistance and secure their escape, as long as they were masters of the lake 
Ascanius, which stretches several miles to the westward of the city. The 
means of conquest were supplied by the prudence and industry of Alexius ; 
a great number of boats was transported on sledges from the sea to the lake 
; they were filled with the most dexterous of his archers ; the flight of the 
sultana was intercepted ; Nicaea was invested by land and water ; anda 
Greek emissary persuaded the inhabitants to accept his master’s protection, 
and to save themselves, by a timely surrender, from the rage of the savages 
of Europe. In the moment of victory, or at least of hope, the crusaders, 
thirsting for blood and plunder, were awed by the imperial banner that 
streamed from the citadel ; and Alexius guarded with jealous vigilance this 
important conquest. The murmurs of the chiefs were stifled by honour or 
interest ; and after a halt of nine days, they directed their march towards 
Phrygia, under the guidance of a Greek general, whom they suspected of a 
secret connivance with the sultan. The consort and the principal servants of 
Suleiman had been honourably restored without ransom ; and the emperor’s 
generosity to the miscreants was interpreted as treason to the Christian 
cause. 


BATTLE OF DORYLAUM 


Suleiman was rather provoked than dismayed by the loss of his capital ; he 
admonished his subjects and allies of this strange invasion of the western 
barbarians; the Turkish emirs obeyed the call of loyalty or religion; the 
Turkoman hordes encamped round his standard ; and his whole force is 
loosely stated by the Christians at 200,000, or even 360,000 horse. Yet he 


patiently waited till they had left behind them the sea and the Greek 
frontier; and hovering on the flanks, observed their careless and confident 
progress in two columns beyond the view of each other. Some miles before 
they could reach Dorylseum in Phrygia, the left, and least numerous, 
division was surprised and attacked and almost oppressed, by the Turkish 
cavalry. The heat of the weather, the clouds of arrows, and the barbarous 
onset, overwhelmed the crusaders; they lost their order and confidence ; and 
the fainting fight was sustained by the personal valour, rather than by the 
military conduct, of Bohemond, Tancred, and Robert of Normandy. They 
were revived by the welcome banners of Duke Godfrey, who flew to their 
succour with the count of Vermandois and sixty thousand 
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horse ; and was followed by Raymond of Toulouse, the bishop of Puy, and 
the remainder of the sacred army. Without a moment’s pause, they formed 
in new order, and advanced to a second battle. They were received with 
equal resolution ; and, in their common disdain for the unwarlike people of 
Greece and Asia, it was confessed on both sides, that the Turks and the 
Franks were the only nations entitled to the appellation of soldiers. 


As long as the horses were fresh and the quivers full, Suleiman maintained 
the advantage of the day ; and four thousand Christians were pierced by the 
Turkish arrows. In the evening, swiftness yielded to strength ; on 


either side, the numbers were equal, or at least as great as any ground could 
hold, or any generals could manage ; but in turning the hills, the last 
division of Raymond and his provincials was led, perhaps without design, 
on the rear of an exhausted enemy, and the long contest was determined. 
Besides a nameless and unaccounted multitude, three thousand pagan 
knights were slain in the battle and pursuit ; the camp of Suleiman was 
pillaged. Reserving ten thousand guards of the relics of his army, Suleiman 
evacuated the kingdom of Roum, and hastened to implore the aid, and 
kindle the resentment, of his eastern brethren. In a march of five hundred 


miles, the crusaders traversed the Lesser Asia, through a wasted land and 
deserted towns, without either finding a friend or an enemy. The geographer 
may trace the position of Dorylseum, Antioch of Pisidia, Iconium, 
Archelais, and Germanicia, and may compare those classic appellations 
with the modern names of Eskishehr the old city, Akshehr the white city, 
Cogni, Erekli, and Marash. 


Helmet of a Crusader of the First Crusade 


PRINCIPALITY OF EDESSA FOUNDED 


To improve the general consternation, the cousin of Bohemond and the 
brother of Godfrey were detached from the main army with their respective 
squadrons of five, and of seven, hundred knights. They overran in a rapid 
career the hills and sea coast of Cilicia, from Cogni to the Syrian gates ; the 
Norman standard was first planted on the walls of Tarsus and Malmistra ; 
but the proud injustice of Baldwin at length provoked the patient and 
generous Italian ; and they turned their consecrated swords against each 
other in a private and profane quarrel. Honour was the motive, and fame the 
reward, of Tancred ; but fortune smiled on the more selfish enterprise of his 
rival. He was called to the assistance of a Greek or Armenian tyrant, who 
had been suffered under the Turkish yoke to reign over the Christians of 
Edessa. Baldwin accepted the character of his son and champion ; but no 
sooner was he introduced into the city than he inflamed the people to the 
massacre of his father, occupied the throne and treasure, extended his 
conquests over the 
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hills of Armenia and the plain of Mesopotamia, and founded the first 
principality of the Franks or Latins, which subsisted fifty-four years beyond 
the Euphrates. 


SIEGE OF ANTIOCH 


Before the Franks could enter Syria, the summer, and even the autumn, 
were completely wasted. The siege of Antioch, or the separation and repose 
of the army during the winter season, was strongly debated in their council. 
At the head of the Turkish emirs, Baghi Sian, a veteran chief, commanded 
in the place ; his garrison was composed of six or seven thousand horse, and 
fifteen or twenty thousand foot. Notwithstanding strong fortifications, the 
city had been repeatedly taken by the Persians, the Arabs, the Greeks, and 
the Turks ; so large a circuit must have yielded many previous points of 
attack ; and in a siege that was formed about the middle of October, the 
vigour of the execution could alone justify the boldness of the attempt. 
Whatever strength and valour could perform in the field was abundantly 
discharged by the champions of the cross ; in the frequent occasions of 
sallies, of forage, of the attack and defence of convoys, they were often 
victorious ; and we can only complain that their exploits are sometimes 
enlarged beyond the scale of probability and truth. The sword of Godfrey 
divided a Turk from the shoulder to the haunch ; and one half of the infidel 
fell to the ground, while the other was transported by his horse to the city 
gate. But the reality or report of such gigantic prowess must have taught the 
Moslems to keep within their walls ; and against those walls of earth or 
stone, the sword and the lance were unavailing weapons. 


Indolence or weakness had prevented the Franks from investing the entire 
circuit ; and the perpetual freedom of two gates relieved the wants and 
recruited the garrison of the city. At the end of seven months, after the ruin 
of their cavalry, and an enormous loss by famine, desertion, and fatigue, the 
progress of the crusaders was imperceptible, and their success remote, if the 
Latin Ulysses, the artful and ambitious Bohemond, had not employed the 
arms of cunning and deceit. The Christians of Antioch were numerous and 
discontented ; Firuz, a Syrian renegado, had acquired the favour of the emir 
and the command of three towers. A secret correspondence was soon 
established. Bohemond declared in the council of the chiefs that he could 


deliver the city into their hands. But he claimed the sovereignty of Antioch 
as the reward of his service ; and the proposal which had been rejected by 
the envy, was at length extorted from the distress, of his equals. The 
nocturnal surprise was executed by the French and Norman princes, who 
ascended in person the scaling ladders that were thrown from the wall ; 
their new proselyte, after the murder of his too scrupulous brother, 
embraced and introduced the servants of Christ ; the army rushed through 
the gates ; and the Moslems soon found, that, although mercy was hopeless, 
resistance was impotent. 


But the citadel still refused to surrender, and the victors themselves were 
speedily encompassed and besieged by the innumerable forces of Kerboga. 
prince of Mosul, who with twenty-eight Turkish emirs advanced to the 
deliverance of Antioch. Five-and-twenty days the Christians spent on the 
verge of destruction ; and the proud lieutenant of the caliph and the sultan 
left them only the choice of servitude or death. In this extremity they 
collected the relics of their strength, sallied from the town, and in a single 
memorable day annihilated or dispersed the host of Turks and Arabians, 
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which they might safely report to have consisted of six hundred thousand 
men. Their supernatural allies we shall proceed to consider ; the human 
causes of the victory of Antioch were the fearless despair of the Franks, and 
the surprise, the discord, perhaps the errors, of their adversaries. 


In the eventful period of the siege and defence of Antioch, the crusaders 
were alternately exalted by victory or sunk in despair ; either swelled with 
plenty or emaciated with hunger. A speculative reasoner might suppose that 
their faith had a strong and serious influence on their practice ; and that the 
soldiers of the cross, the deliverers of the Holy Sepulchre, prepared 
themselves by a sober and virtuous life for the daily contemplation of 
martyrdom. Experience blows away this charitable illusion ; and seldom 
does the history of profane war display such scenes of intemperance and 


prostitution as were exhibited under the walls of Antioch. The grove of 
Daphne no longer flourished ; but the Syrian air was still impregnated with 
the same vices ; the Christians were seduced by every temptation that 
nature either prompts or reprobates ; the authority of the chiefs was 
despised ; and sermons and edicts were alike fruitless against those” 
scandalous disorders, not less pernicious to military discipline, than 
repugnant to evangelic purity. In the first days of the siege and the 
possession of Antioch, the Franks consumed with wanton and thoughtless 
prodigality the frugal subsistence of weeks and months ; the desolate 
country no longer yielded a supply ; and from that country they were at 
length excluded by the arms of the besieging Turks. Disease, the faithful 
companion of want, was envenomed by the rains of the winter, the summer 
heats, unwholesome food, and the close imprisonment of multitudes. The 
pictures of famine and pestilence are always the same, and always 
disgustful. 


The remains of treasure or spoil were eagerly lavished in the purchase of 
the vilest nourishment ; and dreadful must have been the calamities of the 
poor, since, after paying three marks of silver for a goat, and fifteen for a 
lean camel, the count of Flanders was reduced to beg a dinner, and Duke 
Godfrey to borrow a horse. Sixty thousand horses had been reviewed in the 
camp ; before the end of the siege they were diminished to two thousand, 
and scarcely two hundred fit for service could be mustered on the day of 
battle. Weakness of body and terror of mind extinguished the ardent 
enthusiasm of the pilgrims ; and every motive of honour and religion was 
subdued by the desire of life. Among the chiefs, three heroes may be found 
without fear or reproach : Godfrey de Bouillon was supported by his 
magnanimous piety ; Bohemond by ambition and interest ; and Tancred 
declared, in the true spirit of chivalry, that as long as he was at the head of 
forty knights he would never relinquish the enterprise of Palestine. But the 
count of Toulouse and Provence was suspected of a voluntary indisposition 
; the duke of Normandy was recalled from the sea shore by the censures of 
the church ; Hugh the Great, though he led the vanguard of the battle, 
embraced an ambiguous opportunity of returning to France ; and Stephen 
count of Chartres basely deserted the standard which he bore, and the 
council in which he presided. The soldiers were discouraged by the flight of 
William, viscount of Melun, surnamed the Carpenter from the weighty 


strokes of his axe ; and the saints were scandalised by the fall of Peter the 
Hermit, who attempted to escape from the penance of a necessary fast.1 


1 Peter and William fled, during the night, from the distress which prevailed 
in the camp of the crusaders before the capture of Antioch. In the morning 
they were pursued by Tancred, brought back, and obliged to swear publicly 
that they would never again desert the army. @@@ Wilke”n,c I, p. 184, 
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In such a cause, and in such an army, visions, prophecies, and miracles were 
frequent and familiar. In the distress of Antioch, they were repeated with 
unusual energy and success ; St. Ambrose had assured a pious ecclesiastic 
that two years of trial must precede the season of deliverance and grace ; 
the deserters were stopped by the presence and reproaches of Christ himself 
; the dead had promised to arise and combat with their brethren ; the Virgin 
had obtained the pardon of their sins ; and their confidence was revived by 
a visible sign, the seasonable and splendid discovery of the holy lance. The 
policy of their chiefs has on this occasion been admired, and might surely 
be excused ; but a pious fraud is seldom produced by the cool conspiracy of 
many persons; and a voluntary impostor might depend on the support of the 
wise and the credulity of the people. Of the diocese of Marseilles, there was 


a priest of low cunning and loose manners, and his name was Peter 
Bartholemy. He presented himself at the door of the council-chamber to 
disclose an apparition of St. Andrew which had been thrice reiterated in his 
Sleep, with a dreadful menace, if he presumed to suppress the commands of 
heaven. ” At Antioch,” said the apostle, ” in the church of my brother St. 
Peter, near the high altar, is concealed the steel head of the lance that 
pierced the side of our Redeemer. In three days, that instrument of eternal, 
and now of temporal salvation, will be manifested to his disciples. 


Search and ye shall find ; bear it aloft in battle, and that mystic weapon 
shall penetrate the souls of the miscreants.” The pope’s legate, the bishop of 
Puy, affected to listen with coldness and distrust ; but the revelation was 
eagerly accepted by Count Raymond, whom his faithful subject, in the 
name of the apostle, had chosen for the guardian of the holy lance. 


The experiment was resolved ; and on the third day after a due preparation 
of prayer and fasting the priest of Marseilles introduced twelve trusty 
spectators, among whom were the count and his chaplain ; and the church 
doors were barred against the impetuous multitude. The ground was opened 
in the appointed place ; but the workmen, who relieved each other, dug to 
the depth of twelve feet without discovering the object of their search. In 
the evening, when Count Raymond had withdrawn to his post, and the 
weary assistants began to murmur, Bartholemy in his shirt, and without his 
shoes, boldly descended into the pit ; the darkness of the 
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hour and of the place enabled him to secrete and deposit the head of a 
Saracen lance ; and the first sound, the first gleam of the steel, was saluted 
with a devout rapture. The holy lance was drawn from its recess, wrapped 


in a veil of silk and gold, and exposed to the veneration of the crusaders ; 
their anxious suspense burst forth in a general shout of joy and hope, and 
the desponding troops were again inflamed with the enthusiasm of valour. 
Next day the gates of Antioch were thrown open ; the battle array was 
marshalled ; the holy lance was carried by Raymond’s chaplain ; and the 
hosts of the enemy were annihilated or scattered. 


In the season of danger and triumph, the revelation of Bartholemy of 
Marseilles was unanimously asserted ; but as soon as the temporary service 
was accomplished, the personal dignity and liberal alms which the count of 
Toulouse derived from the custody of the holy lance provoked the envy, and 
awakened the reason, of his rivals. A Norman clerk presumed to sift, with a 
philosophic spirit, the truth of the legend, the circumstances of the 
discovery, and the character of the prophet ; and the pious Bohemond 
ascribed their deliverance to the merits and intercession of Christ alone. For 
a while, the provincials defended their national palladium with clamours 
and arms ; and new visions condemned to death and hell the profane 
sceptics who presumed to scrutinise the truth and merit of the discovery. 
The prevalence of incredulity compelled the author to submit his life and 
veracity to the judgment of God. A pile of dry fagots, four feet high, and 
fourteen long, was erected in the midst of the camp ; the flames burned 
fiercely to the elevation of thirty cubits ; and a narrow path of twelve inches 
was left for the perilous trial. The unfortunate priest of Marseilles traversed 
the fire with dexterity and speed ; but his thighs and belly were scorched by 
the intense heat ; he expired the next day ; and the logic of believing minds 
will pay some regard to his dying protestations of innocence and truth. 
Some efforts were made by the provincials to substitute a cross, a ring, or a 
tabernacle, in the place of the holy lance, which soon vanished in contempt 
and oblivion. 


The prudence or fortune of the Franks had delayed their invasion till the 
decline of the Turkish Empire. Under the manly government of the first 
three sultans, the kingdoms of Asia were united in peace and justice ; and 
the innumerable armies which they led in person were equal in courage, and 
superior in discipline, to the barbarians of the West. But at the time of the 
crusade the inheritance of Malik Shah was disputed by his four sons. The 
twenty-eight emirs, who marched with the standard of Kerboga, were his 


rivals or enemies ; their hasty levies were drawn from the towns and tents 
of Mesopotamia and Syria ; and the Turkish veterans were employed or 
consumed in the civil wars beyond the Tigris. The caliph of Egypt 
embraced this opportunity of weakness and discord, to recover his ancient 
possessions ; and his sultan Afdal besieged Jerusalem and Tyre, expelled 
the children of Ortok, and restored in Palestine the civil and ecclesiastical 
authority of the Fatimites. They heard with astonishment of the vast armies 
of Christians that had passed from Europe to Asia, and rejoiced in the 
sieges and battles which broke the power of the Turks, the adversaries of 
their sect and monarchy. But the same Christians were the enemies of the 
prophet ; and from the overthrow of Nicaea and Antioch, the motive of their 
enterprise, which was gradually understood, would urge them forwards to 
the banks of the Jordan, or perhaps of the Nile. An intercourse of epistles 
and embassies, which rose and fell with the events of war, was maintained 
between the throne of Cairo and the camp of the Latins ; and their 
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adverse pride was the result of ignorance and enthusiasm. The ministers of 
Egypt declared in a haughty, or insinuated in a milder, tone, that their 
sovereign, the true and lawful commander of the faithful, had rescued 
Jerusalem from the Turkish yoke ; and that the pilgrims, if they would 
divide their numbers, and lay aside their arms, should find a safe and 
hospitable reception at the sepulchre of Jesus. In either fortune the answer 
of the crusaders was firm and uniform ; they disdained to inquire into the 
private claims or possessions of the followers of Mohammed ; whatsoever 
was his name or nation, the usurper of Jerusalem was their enemy ; and 
instead of prescribing the mode and terms of their pilgrimage, it was only 
by a timely surrender of the city and province, their sacred right, that he 
could deserve their alliance, or deprecate their impending and irresistible 
attack. 


JERUSALEM BESIEGED 


Yet this attack, when they were within the view and reach of their glorious 
prize, was suspended above ten months after the defeat of Kerboga. The 
zeal and courage of the crusaders were chilled in the moment of victory; 
and instead of marching to improve the consternation, they hastily dispersed 
to enjoy the luxury of Syria. The causes of this strange delay may be found 
in the want of strength and subordination. In the painful and various service 
of Antioch, the cavalry was annihilated ; many thousands of every rank had 
been lost by famine, sickness, and desertion; the same abuse of plenty had 
been productive of a third famine; and the alternation of intemperance and 
distress had generated a pestilence, which swept away above fifty thousand 
of the pilgrims. Few were able to command, and none were willing to obey; 
and Count Raymond exhausted his troops and treasures in an idle 
expedition into the heart of Syria. The winter was consumed in discord and 
disorder. In the month of May, the relics of this mighty host proceeded from 
Antioch to Laodicea ; about forty thousand Latins, of whom no more than 
fifteen hundred horse, and twenty thousand foot, were capable of immediate 
service. Their easy march was continued between Mount Libanus and the 
sea shore; their wants were liberally supplied by the coasting traders of 
Genoa and Pisa ; and they drew large contributions from the emirs of 
Tripolis, Tyre, Sidon, Acre, and Csesarea, who granted a free passage and 
promised to follow the example of Jerusalem. From Csesarea they advanced 
into the midland country ; their clerks recognised the sacred geography of 
Lydda, Ramla, Emmaus, and Bethlehem, and as soon as they descried the 
Holy City, the crusaders forgot their toils and claimed their reward. 


Jerusalem has derived some reputation from the number and importance of 
her memorable sieges. It was not till after a long and obstinate contest that 
Babylon and Rome could prevail against the obstinacy of the people, the 
craggy ground that might supersede the necessity of fortifications, and the 
walls and towers that would have fortified the most accessible plain. By the 
experience of a recent siege, and a three years’ possession, the Saracens of 
Egypt had been taught to discern, and in some degree to remedy, the defects 
of a place, which religion as well as honour forbade them to resign. Aladin, 
or Iftikhar, the caliph’s lieutenant, was entrusted with the defence ; his 
policy strove to restrain the native Christians by the dread of their own ruin 


and that of the Holy Sepulchre. His garrison is said to have consisted of 
forty thousand Turks and Arabians ; and if he could muster twenty 
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thousand of the inhabitants, it must be confessed that the besieged were 
more numerous than the besieging army. Their siege was more reasonably 
directed against the northern and western sides of the city. Godfrey de 
Bouillon erected his standard on the first swell of Mount Calvary; to the 
left, as far as St. Stephen’s gate, the line of attack was continued by Tancred 
and the two Roberts ; and Count Raymond established his quarters from the 
citadel to the foot of Mount Zion, which was no longer included within the 
precincts of the city. On the fifth day, the crusaders made a general assault. 
By dint of brutal force, they burst the first barrier, but they were driven back 
with shame and slaughter to the camp ; the influence of vision and prophecy 
was deadened by the too frequent abuse of those pious stratagems; and time 
and labour were found to be the only means of victory. The time of the 
siege was indeed fulfilled in forty days, but they were forty days of 
calamity and anguish. On a Friday, at three in the afternoon, the day and 
hour of the passion, Godfrey de Bouillon stood victorious on the walls of 
Jerusalem. His example was followed on every side by the emulation of 
valour; and about 460 years after the conquest of Omar, the Holy City was 
rescued from the Mohammedan yoke. In the pillage of public and private 
wealth, the adventurers had agreed to respect the exclusive property of the 
first occupant ; and the spoils of the great mosque, seventy lamps and 
massy vases of gold and silver, rewarded the diligence, and displayed the 
generosity, of Tancred. 


A bloody sacrifice was offered by his mistaken votaries to the God of the 
Christians ; resistance might provoke, but neither age nor sex could mollify, 
their implacable rage ; they indulged themselves three days in a 
promiscuous massacre ; and the infection of the dead bodies produced an 
epidemical disease. After seventy thousand Moslems had been put to the 
sword, and the harmless Jews had been burned in their synagogue, they 


could still reserve a multitude of captives, whom interest or lassitude 
persuaded them to spare. Of these savage heroes of the cross, Tancred alone 
betrayed some sentiments of compassion ; yet we may praise the more 
selfish lenity of Raymond, who granted a capitulation and safe conduct to 
the garrison of the citadel. 


The Holy Sepulchre was now free ; and the bloody victors prepared to 
accomplish their vow. Bareheaded and barefoot, with contrite hearts, and in 
a humble posture, they ascended the hill of Calvary, amidst the loud 
anthems of the clergy ; kissed the stone which had covered the Saviour of 
the world, and bedewed with tears of joy and penitence the monument of 
their redemption. & 


THE ARAB ACCOUNT 


It is well in a moment of such historic import as this to see how the other 
side accepts the crisis. The Arab historian Ibn Guzi/ wrote as follows: ” 
The Franks, when they set out from Antioch, numbered one million men, of 
whom five hundred thousand were fit for war. The rest consisted of 
workmen and those employed on the swivel-guns and other instruments of 
war. They marched along the sea shore. Jerusalem at that time belonged to 
the Egyptians. Their commander was named Iftikhar ad-Daulah, or ‘ the 
glory of the empire.’ 


“The siege lasted forty days. The Franks built two towers to command the 
walls of the town, one in the direction of the gate of Sidon, the other in that 
of the gates of Asbat and Amud, or the gates of the Tribes and of 
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the Column. The besieged succeeded in burning the tower near the gate of 
Sid on ; the second was brought up close to the walls. Then the Franks set 

all their machines to work at the same time ; attacking like one single man, 
they put the Moslems to flight and entered the town by force. The 


inhabitants took refuge in the mosque Alacsa and its dependencies ; the 
Franks, following them there, killed it is said one hundred thousand 
persons, and made an equal number prisoners. They did not even spare the 
aged of both sexes. 


” In this spot immense riches were stored. They found seventy lamps, 
twenty of which were of gold and the others of silver ; they also carried off 
a tennur or large silver lamp, weighing forty Syrian pounds. The Jews they 
shut up in their synagogue, and burned them there. Jerusalem had been in 
the power of Islam without a break since the reign of Caliph Omar, in the 
sixteenth year of the Hegira (637 a.d.). A Moslem author named Ibn 
Zulak,/ thinking no doubt to give greater importance to this event, declares 
that at the moment when the Christians entered the Holy City the sun was 
eclipsed, the earth was hidden in darkness, and the stars appeared in broad 
daylight, “d 


The Moslem poets describe the horrors of massacre in vehement terms, 
bewailing the butchery of the women and the children and the fate of their 
fathers who ” but lately masters of Syria, now found no other refuge than 
the backs of swift camels or even the entrails of the vultures ! ” <* 


GODFREY ELECTED KING (1099 A.D.) 


Eight days after this memorable event, which Pope Urban did not live to 
hear, the Latin chiefs proceeded to the election of a king to guard and 
govern their conquest in Palestine. The jealousy and ambition of Raymond 
were condemned by his own followers ; and the free, the just, the 
unanimous voice of the army proclaimed Godfrey de Bouillon the first and 
most worthy of the champions of Christendom. His magnanimity accepted a 
trust as full of danger as of glory ; but in a city where his Saviour had been 
crowned with thorns, the devout pilgrim rejected the name and ensigns of 
royalty ; and the founder of the kingdom of Jerusalem contented himself 
with the modest title of Defender and Baron of the Holy Sepulchre. His 
government of a single year, too short for the public happiness, was 
interrupted in the first fortnight by a summons to the field by the approach 
of the vizir or sultan of Egypt, who had been too slow to prevent, but who 


was impatient to avenge, the loss of Jerusalem. His total overthrow in the 
battle of Askalon sealed the establishment of the Latins in Syria, and 
signalised the valour of the French princes, who in this action bade a long 
farewell to the holy wars. 


After suspending before the Holy Sepulchre the sword and standard of the 
sultan, the new king (he deserves the title) embraced his departing 
companions, and could retain only, with the gallant Tancred, three hundred 
knights and two thousand foot soldiers, for the defence of Palestine. His 
sovereignty was soon attacked by a new enemy, the only one against whom 
Godfrey was a coward. Adhemar, bishop of Puy, who excelled both in 
council and action, had been swept away in the last plague of Antioch ; the 
remaining ecclesiastics preserved only the pride and avarice of their 
character; and their seditious clamours had required that the choice of u 
bishop should precede that of a king. The revenue and jurisdiction of the 
lawful 
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patriarch were usurped by the Latin clergy; the exclusion of the Greeks and 
Syrians was justified by the reproach of heresy or schism ; and, under the 
iron yoke of their deliverers, the oriental Christians regretted the tolerating 
government of the Arabian caliphs. Daimbert, archbishop of Pisa, had long 
been trained in the secret policy of Rome ; he brought a fleet of his 
countrymen to the succour of the Holy Land, and was installed, without a 
competitor, the spiritual and temporal head of the church. The new patriarch 
immediately grasped the sceptre which had been acquired by the toil and 
blood of the victorious pilgrims ; and both Godfrey and Bohemond 
submitted to receive at his hands the investiture of their feudal possessions. 


A Crusader 


(From an effigy on a tomb in Florence) 


Nor was this sufficient ; Daimbert claimed the immediate property of 
Jerusalem and Joppa ; instead of a firm and generous refusal, the hero 
negoti-ated with the priest ; a quarter of either city was ceded to the church ; 
and the modest bishop was satisfied with an eventual reversion of the rest, 
on the death of Godfrey without children, or on the future acquisition of a 
new Seat at Cairo or Damascus. 


Without this indulgence, the conqueror would have been almost stripped of 
his infant kingdom, which consisted only of Jerusalem and Joppa, with 
about twenty villages and towns of the adjacent country. Within this nar- 
row verge, the Mohammedans were still lodged in some impregnable 
castles; and the husbandman, the trader, and the pilgrim were exposed to 
daily and domestic hostility. By the arms of Godfrey himself, and of the two 
Baldwins, his brother and cousin, who succeeded to the throne, the Latins 
breathed with more ease and safety ; and at length they equalled, in the 
extent of their dominions, though not in the millions of their subjects, 
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the ancient princes of Judah and Israel. After the reduction of the maritime 
cities of Laodicea, Tripolis, Tyre, and Askalon, which were powerfully 
assisted by the fleets of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, and even of Flanders and 
Norway, the range of sea coast from Scanderoon to the borders of Egypt 
was possessed by the Christian pilgrims. If the prince of Antioch disclaimed 
his supremacy, the counts of Edessa and Tripolis owned themselves the 
vassals of the king of Jerusalem; the Latins reigned beyond the Euphrates; 
and the four cities of Hems, Hamah, Damascus, and Aleppo were the only 
relics of the Mohammedan conquests in Syria. 


The laws and language, the manners and titles, of the French nation and 
Latin church, were introduced into these transmarine colonies. The whole 
legal militia of the kingdom could not exceed eleven thousand men, a 
slender defence against the surrounding myriads of Saracens and Turks. But 
the firmest bulwark of Jerusalem was founded on the knights of the 
Hospital of St. John, and of the Temple of Solomon ; on the strange 
association of a monastic and military life, which fanaticism might suggest, 
but which pol-icy must approve. The flower of the nobility of Europe 
aspired to wear the cross, and to profess the vows of these respectable 
orders ; their spirit and discipline were immortal ; and the speedy donation 
of twenty-eight thousand farms, or manors, enabled them to support a 
regular force of cavalry and infantry for the defence of Palestine. The 
austerity of the convent soon evaporated in the exercise of arms ; the world 
was scandalised by the pride, avarice, and corruption of these Christian 
soldiers. But in their most dissolute period, the knights of the Hospital and 
Temple maintained their fearless and fanatic character ; they neglected to 
live, but they were prepared to die, in the service of Christ ; and the spirit of 
chivalry, the parent and offspring of the Crusades, has been transplanted by 
this institution from the Holy Sepulchre to the Isle of Malta. 


No sooner had Godfrey de Bouillon accepted the office of supreme 
magistrate, than he solicited the public and private advice of the Latin 
pilgrims, who were the best skilled in the statutes and customs of Europe. 
From these materials, with the counsel and approbation of the patriarchs 
and barons of the clergy and laity, Godfrey composed the Assize of 
Jerusalem @€@ a precious monument of feudal jurisprudence. 


The justice and freedom of the constitution were maintained by two 
tribunals of unequal dignity, which were instituted by Godfrey de Bouillon 
after the conquest of Jerusalem. The king, in person, presided in the upper 
court, the court of the barons. Of those the four most conspicuous were the 
prince of Galilee, the lord of Sidon and Ceesarea, and the counts of Joppa 
and Tripolis, who, perhaps with the constable and marshal, were in a special 
manner the compeers and judges of each other. But all the nobles who held 
their lands immediately of the crown were entitled and bound to attend the 
king’s court ; and each baron exercised a similar jurisdiction in the 
subordinate assemblies of his own feudatories. The trial by battle was 


established in all criminal cases which affected the life, or limb, or honour, 
of any person ; and in all civil transactions, of or above the value of one 
mark of silver. 


Among the causes which enfranchised the plebeians from the yoke of 
feudal tyranny, the institution of cities and corporations is one of the most 
powerful ; and if those of Palestine are coeval with the First Crusade, they 
may be ranked with the most ancient of the Latin world. Many of the 
pilgrims had escaped from their lords under the banner of the eross ; and it 
was the policy of the French princes to tempt their stay by the assurance of 
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the rights and privileges of freemen. It is expressly declared in the Assize of 
Jerusalem, that after instituting, for his knights and barons, the court of 
peers, in which he presided himself, Godfrey de Bouillon established a 
second tribunal, in which his person was represented by his viscount. The 
jurisdiction of this inferior court extended over the burgesses of the 
kingdom ; and it was composed of a select number of the most discreet and 
worthy citizens, who were sworn to judge, according to the laws, of the 
actions and fortunes of their equals. In the conquest and settlement of new 
cities, the example of Jerusalem was imitated by the kings and their great 
vassals ; and above thirty similar corporations were founded before the loss 
of the Holy Land. Another class of subjects, the Syrians, or oriental 
Christians, were oppressed by the zeal of the clergy, and protected by the 
toleration of the state. Godfrey listened to their reasonable prayer, that they 
might be judged by their own national laws. A third court was instituted for 
their use, of limited and domestic jurisdiction ; the sworn members were 
Syrians, in blood, language, and religion ; but the office of the president (in 
Arabic, of the rais) was sometimes exercised by the viscount of the city. At 
an immeasurable distance below the nobles, the burgesses, and the 
strangers, the Assize of Jerusalem condescends to mention the villeins and 
slaves, the peasants of the land and the captives of war, who were almost 
equally considered as the objects of property. The relief or protection of 


these unhappy men was not esteemed worthy of the care of the legislator ; 
but he diligently provides for the recovery, though not indeed for the 
punishment, of the fugitives. Like hounds, or hawks, which had strayed 
from the lawful owner, they might be lost and claimed ; the slave and falcon 
were of the same value ; but three slaves, or twelve oxen, were accumulated 
to equal the price of the war-horse ; and a sum of three hundred pieces of 
gold was fixed, in the age of chivalry, as the equivalent of the more noble 
animal. & 


RESULTS OF THE FIRST CRUSADE 


As if obeying the impetus it had received, the new state continued the spirit 
of conquest under Godfrey’s first two successors @€€@ Baldwin I (1100- 
1118) and Baldwin II of Bourg (1118-1131). But after these two reigns 
decadence began in discord. The atabegs who ruled at Mosul and Damascus 
took Edessa and massacred its people in 1144. There needed nothing less 
than this bloody disaster, which left Palestine exposed, to drive Europe to 
the renewal of crusade. 


The First Crusade was very different from the seven others. It kindled all 
Europe, profoundly stirred the masses, both people and peers, and was the 
symptom of a great upheaval of sentiments and ideals. Those of the two 
following centuries had not the same motive. They were almost all 
conducted by kings who had kept aloof from the first ; and even if faith 
were never absent, politics was often superior. 


The Second Crusade felt still a vivid reflection of the spirit of devotion that 
animated the First ; but it was no longer the work of the people but of 
princes €€ the emperor Conrad III and King Louis VII of France, who 
took the cross in spite of the prudent counsels of his minister, Abbe Suger. 
This Crusade was preached in France and Germany by St. Bernard ; but 
already the zeal was somewhat chilled. A general tax levied on the whole 
kingdom of France, and on every class @@@ nobles, priests, or peasants 
@@@ roused much protest ; at Sens the people killed the abbe of St. 
Pierre le Vif, ruler of 
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part of their city, because of an impost he had wished to collect. “The king,” 
said a contemporary, “started on his way in the midst of curses.” St. 
Bernard had been offered the command of the expedition, but remembering 
Peter the Hermit, he refused. e 


This Peter the Hermit, who for all his meek and lowly manner had unhinged 
all Europe and led a huge rabble to the slaughter in Asia Minor, had 
received an address of thanks in Jerusalem when the city had been taken ; 
and then retiring to his native France had built a monastery at Huy on the 
Maas, where he lived quietly and died obscurely in 1115, recking nothing of 
the series of bloody wars that were to follow as the aftermath of his 
perfervid oratory and fanatic frenzy.a 


Horse Armour of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries 


CHAPTER III 


THE SECOND CRUSADE 

[1147-1189 a.d.] 

Winged is each heart, and winged every heel ; 
They fly, yet notice not how fast they fly ; 
But by the time the dewless meads reveal 
The fervent sun’s ascension in the sky, 

Lo, towered Jerusalem salutes the eye ! 

A thousand pointing fingers tell the tale ; 

” Jerusalem ! ” a thousand voices cry, 

“All hail, Jerusalem ! ” hill, down, and dale 
Catch the glad sounds, and shout, ” Jerusalem, all hail ! “ 
@@@ Tasso (Jerusalem, Canto iii). 


The enthusiasm of the First Crusade is a natural and simple event, while 
hope was fresh, danger untried, and enterprise congenial to the spirit of the 
times. But the obstinate perseverance of Europe may indeed excite our pity 
and admiration : that no instruction should have been drawn from constant 
and adverse experience ; that the same confidence should have repeatedly 
grown from the same failures ; that six succeeding generations should have 
rushed headlong down the precipice that was open before them ; and that 
men of every condition should have staked their public and private fortunes 
on the desperate adventure of possessing or recovering a tombstone two 
thousand miles from their country. In a period of two centuries after the 
Council of Clermont, each spring and summer produced a new emigration 


of pilgrim warriors for the defence of the Holy Land ; but the seven great 
armaments or crusades were excited by some impending or recent calamity 
; the nations were moved by the authority of their pontiff’s and the example 
of their kings; their zeal was kindled, and their reason was silenced, by the 
voice of their holy orators ; and among these, Bernard, the monk or the 
Saint, may claim the most honourable place. 


ST. BERNARD 


About eight years before the first conquest of Jerusalem he was born of a 
noble family in Burgundy ; at the age of twenty-three he buried himself in 
the monastery of Citeaux, then in the primitive fervour of the institution ; 
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at the end of two years he led forth her third colony, or daughter, to the 
valley of Clairvaux in Champagne ; and was content till the hour of his 
death with the humble station of abbot of his own community. A 
philosophic age has abolished, with too liberal and indiscriminate disdain, 
the honours of these spiritual heroes. The meanest among them are 
distinguished by some energies of the mind ; they were at least superior to 
their votaries and disciples ; and in the race of superstition, they attained the 
prize for which such numbers contended. In speech, in writing, in action, 
Bernard stood high above his rivals and contemporaries ; his compositions 
are not devoid of wit and eloquence ; and he seems to have preserved as 
much reason and humanity as may be reconciled with the character of a 


saint. In a secular life he would have shared the seventh part of a private 
inheritance; by a vow of poverty and penance, by closing his eyes against 
the visible world, by the refusal of all ecclesiastical dignities, the abbot of 
Clairvaux became the oracle of Europe, and the founder of 160 convents. 
Princes and pontiffs trembled at the freedom of his apostolical censures; 
France, England, and Milan consulted and obeyed his judgment in a schism 
of the church ; the debt was repaid by the gratitude of Innocent II ; and his 
successor, Eugenius III, was the friend and disciple of the holy Bernard. 


It was in the proclamation of the Second Crusade that he shone as the 
missionary and prophet of God, who called the nations to the defence of the 
Holy Sepulchre. At the parliament of Vezelay he spoke before the king ; 
and Louis VII, with his nobles, received their crosses from his hand. The 
abbot of Clairvaux then marched to the less easy conquest of the emperor 
Conrad ; a phlegmatic people, ignorant of his language, was transported by 
the pathetic vehemence of his tone and gestures ; and his progress from 
Constance to Cologne was the triumph of eloquence and zeal. Bernard 
applauds his own success in the depopulation of Europe ; affirms that cities 
and castles were emptied of their inhabitants ; and computes that only one 
man was left behind for the consolation of seven widows. The blind fanatics 
were desirous of electing him for their general; but the example of the 
hermit Peter was before his eyes ; and while he assured the crusaders of the 
divine favour, he prudently declined a military command in which failure 
and victory would have been almost equally disgraceful to his character. b 


In the consternation throughout Palestine which the fall of Edessa 
occasioned, all classes of people beckoned their compatriots in the West. 
The news of the loss of the eastern frontier of the Latin kingdom reached 
France at a time peculiarly favourable for foreign war. After having reduced 
his vassal the count of Champagne to obedience, Louis VII the French king 
exceeded the usual cruelty of conquerors, and instead of sheathing his 
sword, when the inhabitants of Vetri submitted, he set fire to a church, to 
which more than thirteen hundred of them had fled for refuge. His 
sacrilegious barbarity excited the indignation of the clergy and laity. A fit of 
sickness calmed his passions; his conscience accused and condemned him, 
and he resolved to expiate his sins by a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Louis VII 
was the first sovereign prince who engaged himself to fight under the 


banner of the cross. The news of the calamities in Palestine quickened his 
holy resolution, and like other men he was impetuously moved by the 
eloquence of St. Bernard, the great oracle of the age. 


The wish of Louis for a crusade was applauded by Pope Eugenius III. His 
intention was pronounced to be holy ; and Bernard was ordered to travel 
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through France and Germany, and preach a plenary indulgence to those who 
followed the royal example. Eugenius wrote to the faithful sons of the 
church, urging them to cross the seas to Palestine. The first crusaders had 
provoked the wrath of heaven by their dissoluteness and folly ; but the new 
soldiers of Christ ought to travel simple in dress, and disdaining the lux-ury 
of falcons and dogs of the chase. As Peter had represented the scandal of 
suffering the sacred places to remain in the hands of the infidels, the 
eloquent Bernard thundered from the pulpit the disgrace of allowing a land 
which had been recovered from pollution again to sink into it. He was 
admitted to the thrones of princes, as well as to the pulpits of their churches 
; to public assemblies and to private meetings. In a parliament held at 
Vezelay, in the season of Easter, 1146, Louis was confirmed in his pious 
resolve ; and having on his knees received the holy symbol, he joined with 
Bernard in moving the barons and knights to save the sanctuary of David 
from the hands of the Philistines. No house could contain the multitude ; 
they assembled in the fields and Bernard addressed them from a lofty 
pulpit. As at the Council of Clermont, so on this occasion shouts of “Deus 
id vulV rent the skies; the crosses which the man of God had brought with 
him to the meeting fell far short of the number of enthusiasts ; and he 
therefore tore his simple monkish garment into small pieces, and affixed 
them to the shoulders of his kneeling converts. The successful incendiary 
then crossed the Rhine ; and every city and village from Constance to 
Carinthia echoed the call to war. 


But the emperor Conrad III made a long and firm denial. As politics 
prevented the exercise of religous fervour, the preacher endeavoured to 
impress him with the belief that were he in arms for the kingdom of God, 
heaven would protect his kingdom in Europe. Still the emperor wanted 
faith; but when the holy orator, in a moment of peculiar energy, drew an 
animated picture of the proceedings of the day of judgment, of the 
punishments which would be inflicted on the idle, and the rewards which 
would be showered upon the Christians militant, then it was that conviction 
flashed across the mind of the royal auditor ; and the profession was made 
that the lord of the Germans knew and would perform his duty to the 
church. Encouraged by this example, the barons and people flew to arms.1 


Mainz was the rendezvous of the French crusaders, and Ratisbon of those 
from Germany. The French levies were of priests, of people, and of soldiers 
; and of the last class the number of men armed with the helmet and coat of 
mail was seventy thousand. The civil wars of England had been closed by 
the weakness of all parties ; but some of the nobility, restless when not 
engaged in deeds of blood, joined themselves to the force of Louis. Conrad 
had an army quite as large and formidable, with a due proportion of light- 
armed men, and simple pilgrims. The enthusiasm of the crusade realised the 
dreams of romancers, and heroines as well as heroes had prepared 
themselves to make war upon the paynim brethren. A considerable troop of 
women rode among the Germans ; they were arrayed with the spear and 


i Germany was not affected by the First Crusade in an equal degree with 
Lorraine, Flanders, France, and Italy. Saxo Grammaticus says that when the 
Germans saw the troops of men, women, and children, on horseback and on 
foot, passing through their country on their way to Greece, they laughed at 
them as mad for quitting their homes to run after imaginary good in the 
midst of certain dangers, renouncing their own property in search of that of 
other people. Ekkehard mentions the same circumstance, and adds that the 
cause of the want of enthusiasm in Germany was that the divisions between 
the emperor and the pope prevented the preaching of the Crusade in that 
country. Signs, however, in the heavens, and other wonderful things, made 
many Germans take the cross and join the armies in the course of their 
march, 
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shield, but (like Virgil’s Camilla) some love of usual delights had mingled 
itself with the desire of great exploits, for they were remarkable by the 
splendour of their dress, and the bold leader was called ” the golden-footed 
dame.” 1 The emperor marched through Hungary and solicited the 
friendship of the Grecian court. 


Manuel, the grandson of Alexius, was on the throne, and although like his 
ancestor he beheld with secret dread the armaments of Europe, yet for the 
protection of his subjects he entered into a treaty with Conrad for the 
regular purchase and sale of provisions. There was frequent matter of 
charge and recrimination between the Greeks and the Germans in the march 
of the latter to Constantinople ; and circumstances occasioned many 
negotiations between the two emperors. But Conrad apprehended the 
duplicity of Manuel, and in indignation at the Grecian’s infraction of the 
treaty relating to intercourse, he crossed the Bosporus without meeting or 
conferring with the emperor. 


Manuel received the king of France as an equal. He met him in the court of 
his palace, and after mutual embraces conducted him into an apartment, 
where they sat with equal dignity. In the midst of feasts and public 
rejoicings the French monarch learned that the emperor and the sultan of 
Iconium were in correspondence. The impatience of the barons and knights 
to visit Jerusalem overcame every suggestion to revenge, and made them 
think that the defence of the Holy Land, and not the destruction of the 
Greek Empire, was the object for which they had taken up arms. But there 
were not wanting men who urged that the time was arrived for removing the 
barrier between Europe and Asia. 


DISASTERS OF THE GERMANS 


The passage through Bithynia completed, Conrad entered Lycaonia, the 
heart of the dominions of the Seljuk Turks. The sultan had assembled from 
every quarter of his states all the troops that could possibly be brought into 
the field, and the number was so great that the rivers could not satisfy their 
thirst or the country furnish provisions. The imperial guides conducted the 
objects of their care either through deserts where the soldiers perished from 
hunger, or led them into the jaws of the Moslems. In their occasional 
transactions, the bread which the crusaders purchased was mixed with 
chalk, and various other cruel frauds were practised by the Greeks. The 
assaults of the Turks were incessant. The staff of the pilgrim was a poor 
defence from a scimitar, and the heavily armed Germans could not retreat 
from the activity of the Tatars. Only a tenth part of the soldiers and palmers 
that had left the banks of the Danube and the Rhine escaped the arrows of 
the Moslems, and with their commander secured their retreat to the French 
army. Louis had been lulled into security by the nattering assurances of 
Manuel that Conrad, so far from standing in need of succour, had even 
defeated the Turks and taken Iconium. The French king was lying in camp 
on the borders of the lake near Nica3a, when some wretched German 
fugitives arrived with news of the perfidy of the Greeks, and the triumph of 
the 


i The ladies of the twelfth century did not merely thread pearls, and amuse 
themselves with other employments equally delicate and elegant. The 
sword, and not merely the tongue, decided their disputes. Of this practice 
Ordericus Vitalis, p. 687, has given a remarkable instance. The love of ” 
brave gestes ” was the passion of the ladies as well as of the knights of 
chivalry. 
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Moslems. The allied monarchs soon met and consulted on the road which 
the champions of the cross should take. They united their crusaders, turned 
aside from the path which had been trodden by the feudal princes of 


Europe, and marched in concert as far as Philadelphia in Lydia ; but the 
Germans 


had lost their baggage, and on a prospect of new calamities, many returned 
to Constantinople, and near Ephesus (to which place the army directed its 
course) the emperor himself embarked, and went to Jerusalem by ship. 


THE FRENCH FAILURE 


The French recruited themselves on the shores of the iEgean Sea, and 
pursued their march in an easterly direction. They rejected with disdain an 
offer of Manuel of a protection from Moslem fury, and they gallantly kept 
up their course with the usual portion of suffering, till they arrived at the 
banks of the Mseander. They found there the Turks, who having safely 
deposited their spoils came to dispute with the Latins the passage of the 
river. The battle was not of long duration ; the French made so great a 
slaughter of their foe, that the bones of the Moslems were conspicuous for 
years. The crusaders proceeded in good order and discipline through the 
town of Laodicea, into the barrier mountains between Phrygia and Pisidia. 
The vanguard of the army advanced beyond the appointed rendezvous. The 
rearguard, in which was the king, moved forwards with perfect confidence 
that the heights before them were in possession of their friends. Their 
ravenous enemy, who always hovered round them, seized the moment when 
the ranks of the Christians were divided, and casting aside their bows and 
arrows, fell upon them with tumultuous rapidity, sword in hand. It was in a 
defile of the mountains that the Turkish tempest burst on the Latin troops. 
Rocks ascending to the clouds were above the crusaders, and fathomless 
precipices beneath them. The French could not recover from the shock and 
horror of the surprise. Men, horses, and baggage were cast into the abyss. 
The Turks were innumerable and irresistible. The life of the king was saved 
more by fortune than by skill. He escaped to an eminence with a few 
soldiers, and in the deep obscurity of the night made his way to the 
advanced guard. The snows of winter, deficiency of stores, and the refusal 
of the Greeks to trade with them, were the evils with which the French had 
to contend. They marched, or rather wandered, for they knew not the roads, 
and the discipline of the army was broken. They arrived at Attalia (Adalia), 


Dubbing a Knight on the Field of Battle 
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the metropolis of Pamphylia, seated on the sea shore near the mouth of the 
Cestrus. But the unchristian Greeks refused hospitality to the enemies of the 
infidel name. 


Famine had so dreadfully thinned the ranks of the army, and so many horses 
and other beasts of burden had perished, that the most sage and prudent 
among the crusaders advised their companions to turn aside from scenes of 
desolation, and proceed by sea to Antioch. The king and his soldiers 
embarked for Antioch. The way-worn pilgrims and the sick were committed 
to the charge of Thierry, count of Flanders, who was to march with them to 
Cilicia. But when Louis quitted the harbour, the Turks fell upon the 
Christians who were left behind, and the escort was found to be feeble and 
ineffective. The people of Attalia not only declined to open their gates, but 
even murdered the sick. Every day the Turks killed hundreds of the 
pilgrims, and as it was evident that flight alone could save the remainder, 
Thierry escaped by sea. Seven thousand wretched votaries of the cross 
attempted to surmount the higher difficulties of the land journey to 
Jerusalem ; but the Holy City never opened to their view, and in perishing 
under Moslem vengeance they thought that the loss of the completion of the 
pilgrimage was compensated by the glories of martyrdom. 


The nobility, the clergy, and people of Antioch received the French king 
with every demonstration of respect ; but no blandishments of persuasion or 
petulant threats of divorce from his wife Eleanora, could move Louis from 
his purpose of marching into Palestine. He repaired to the Holy City; 
entered it in religious procession, while crowds of ecclesiastics and laymen 
were singing the psalm, “Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 


Lord.” His arrival had been preceded by that of the emperor of Germany, 
the dukes of Saxony and Bavaria, and the ruined German band. 


A council was held at Ptolemais, composed of the princes, barons, and 
prelates of Syria and Palestine, and the new commanders from Europe. The 
misfortunes of the Edessenes were forgotten, or yielded to higher feelings, 
for though the recapture of the principality of the Courtenais was the great 
object of the crusade, yet there were Moslem cities in Syria far more 
dangerous to Jerusalem than the remote city of Edessa. The decree for a 
march to Damascus was passed, and the emperor of Germany and the kings 
of France and Jerusalem brought their troops into the field ; but the best 
disciplined parts of the army were the knights of the Temple and St. John. 
Eager to relieve Damascus from the yoke under which she had groaned for 
nearly five centuries, the champions of Christianity soon arrived under her 
walls. Numerous and of long continuance were the engagements between 
the Latins and the Syrians. The city was apparently in the power of the 
crusaders, and the people abandoned themselves to despair. But instead of 
taking possession of Damascus the Latins anticipated the event and thought 
only to whom the prize should be given. Much time was wasted in 
intrigues, and after sustaining for a short time the sallies of reinforcements, 
and rejecting in a council of war the advice of some unsubdued spirits for 
an attack on Askalon, the Christian army raised the siege of Damascus, and 
retrograded to Jerusalem in sorrow and in shame. Conrad soon returned to 
Europe with the shattered relics of the German host, and his steps were a 
year afterwards traced by the French king, the queen, and most of the 
French lords. 


Among the few men whose virtues and abilities spread some rays of moral 
and intellectual light over the twelfth century was Suger, the abbot of the 


celebrated religious fraternity of St. Denis, in France. Strongly imbued with 
the superstition of his time, his fondest wish was for the overthrow of 
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the Moslems. As minister of Louis VII, however, he had exposed to his 
royal master the embarrassment of the state finances, the fierce and 
menacing aspect of the crown vassals, and other circumstances of a political 
nature, to deter him from quitting his dominions. But the spirit of romantic 
devotion in the heir of Charlemagne could not be quenched, and Louis well 
consulted the interests of his kingdom in delivering the sceptre to the charge 
of the abbot of St. Denis. After his return from Palestine, the king ardently 
wished to recross the seas, and by martial achievements to obliterate the 
memory of former disasters. When all thoughts of a crusade had apparently 
died away, France was astonished at the appearance of a martial missionary 
in the person of him who had opposed the second holy war. The clergy of 
the East implored Suger to restore the fortunes of the Holy Land, knowing 
that he possessed more credit in France than all the other princes and 
prelates, and that his piety equalled his authority. Papal benediction was 
bestowed upon him, though the pope was at first amazed at the enthusiasm 
of a man nearly seventy years of age ; but his influence was exerted in vain. 
Angry at the timidity of his countrymen, his own courage rose ; he resolved 
to conduct a small army to Palestine himself, and his reliance on the favour 
of heaven made him hope that the vassals of St. Denis alone would be more 
powerful than the congregated myriads of Europe. All aspirations for glory 
were humbled by a fever ; he died at St. Denis, and his successor in the 
abbacy pursued the usual duties of his station, without superadding those of 
a martial description. c 


THE FALL OF THE KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM 


The very question that had proved a stumbling-block to the Germano- 
Roman world, namely, the right of women to succeed to the throne, also 
kept the knightly ecclesiastical colony of the kingdom of Jerusalem in 
perpetual unrest. War broke out between Melusina €€ who, assuming 
the management of public affairs at the death of her husband Fulk, gave 
great power into the hands of her cousin, the constable of Manassa OOO 
and her son, King Baldwin ITI, around whom rallied a number of barons, all 
ill-disposed to acknowledge the new rule. The feud was fought out by the 


mother and son near the Holy Sepulchre in 1152, with the result that 
Melusina was obliged to relinquish all her pretensions. 


Hodierna, Melusina’s sister, on the other hand, was given guardianship over 
her youngest son, after the murder of her husband, Raymond I of Tripolis. 
The remainder of the countship of Edessa passed to Greece, by reason of a 
pact which assured to the widowed countess and, her children a 
considerable income ; Jocelyn II was taken prisoner by the Turkomans and 
died in captivity. Raymond of Antioch had also been killed while bravely 
fighting in 1149, and his widow Constantia now became the object of the 
liveliest contention. It was at first feared that she would listen to the many 
proposals made to her by Greeks ; but when she finally accepted the French 
knight, Rainald de Chatillon, a struggle broke out between him and the 
patriarchs, who had hitherto held the preponderance of power, laming the 
forces of both sides. Under such circumstances there could be as little 
thought of establishing one solid supremacy and power in the Orient as of 
accomplishing a like result in France at the same period. 


The wonder was that there had actually risen to prominence on the side of 
the Abbasids and Seljuks, during the late struggles for the possession of 
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Aleppo, Edessa, and Damascus, a well-consolidated might OOO that of 
the atabegs of Mosul, who disposed of a particularly warlike element in the 
Kurds, with whom their borders were overrun from the north. Nur ad-Din 
vigorously pursued the policy laid down by his father, Zenki. He was by far 
the more capable and enlightened of the two; since the days of the 
Omayyads, so historians tell us, there had been no prince so liberal and law- 
abid- ing, and there never reigned one more just. Four times each week he 
sat in judgment. He made no personal use of the state revenues, looking 
upon them as a sacred trust placed in his hands to be expended for the pub- 
lic good. He was equally zealous in the conduct of the holy war. All the dust 
that settled on his shoes and garments during his various battles against 


unbelievers, he caused to be collected in a sack which was to be placed 
under his head when he was dead. As already related, he conquered 
Damascus (1154), which was under the rule of a weak prince who had in 
vain sought safety on the side of the Christians, and took up his residence in 
the immediate neighbourhood of that kingdom. He was a brave and worthy 
representative of the Abbasid caliphate, which he had formerly served in 
the capacity of Emir al-Omara. At times the Christians rallied for a 
successful feat of arms, and under the sacred symbol of the cross, which 
after preliminary worship in the king’s tent they gave into the keeping of the 
archbishop of Tyre, they even inflicted defeat on Nur ad-Din (1158). Also 
Baldwin III, who died in 1162 at the age of thirty -three, achieved some 
fame and several victories. He was brave and circumspect @@@ in every 
way a fit man for the particular kind of warfare he was obliged to carry on. 
Still it was not in these battles alone that the real issue lay ; the result was 
determined as much by the weakness of the Fatimites in Egypt as by the 
strength of the atabegs in Syria. 


Neither had the power of the Ismailite doctrines, founded on those in 
circulation before the beginning of the Fatimite caliphate, suffered any 
diminution ; rather it had recently taken on a new form in the most singular 
and hideous of all religious sects. Who has not heard of the Assassins and 
of their leader, the Old Man of the Mountain ? Unlike the Sunnite caliphate 
which had been restored to power by the victories of the great Seljuk 
sultans, the sect founded by the Persian, Hassan, towards the end of the 
eleventh century, rose to prominence by reason of teachings based on the 
extremest Ismailite beliefs, and compounded of fanaticism, sensuality, and 
blind obedience, which raised up men to be assassins and general 
instruments of terror. Mainly by the agency of that Ridwan of Aleppo who 
fought with the crusaders before Antioch, and wavered in allegiance 
between the Abbasids and the Fatimites, there was planted in northwestern 
Syria a colony of Assassins which, under the rule of a certain sheikh, Al- 
Jebel, grew to occupy an important place in history OO ®© if such can be 
said of a purely destructive principle. It was by the Assassins that Raymond 
of Tripolis was slain. But their dag-ger struck Moslem as well as Christian, 
Shiite as well as Sunnite, since a foe of their nature lies outside all 
partisanship €€@ is in fact beyond the pale of any human ordinance. 


That the Fatimite caliphate profited nothing by this latest religious 
movement is apparent from the symptoms of decay that shortly afterward 
began to be manifest. The caliphs themselves were given over to a life of 
luxury and disorder, and vizirs, who bore the title of sultan, were constantly 
engaged in quarrels with each other, in which right was decided by might 
alone. The conditions were similar to those which preceded the fall of the 
Abbasid caliphate in the tenth century. In the year 1163 the sultan 
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Dargham, who enjoyed for some time the fruits of his usurpation. But 
Shawer eventually returned, and with him the emir and Kurd chieftain, 
Shirkuh, whom Nur ad-Din, regardless of religious differences, had sent to 
his assistance. Dargham was murdered and Shawer again assumed the 
sultanate, but he 


could not reconcile himself to fulfilling the promise he had made the Kurds, 
that he would pay over to them one third of the revenues of Egypt. To 
protect himself more fully against his extortionate allies, he besought 
assistance of Almeric, king of Jerusalem, brother and successor of Baldwin 
III. Inheriting the desire of Baldwin I for ascendency in Egypt, Baldwin II 
had besieged and taken Askalon in 1153. The garrison had defended it-self 
ably, even to the point of driving back a body of Templars that had 
penetrated within the walls, and the king had reason to believe that all was 
lost. But the support of the Jerusalem patriarchs enabled him to press the 
siege, and a successful sally on the part of the knights of St. John, who with 
their grand master had been particularly active, finally placed Askalon at 
his mercy. At this the inhabitants, in despair, having received no 
reinforcements from either Damascus or Egypt, called upon their military 
commander to surrender. Without doubt Almeric (1162-1173) was the most 
important of the later kings of Jerusalem. Like Louis VII he was tireless, 
despite his corpulence, in the hunt and in war, and took no pleasure in any 
kind of diversion. In theological questions he often revealed an acuteness 
that brought his prelates to confusion ; with a firm hand he held the 


troublesome barons in subjection, even giving precedence over them to 
certain newly arrived Franks @€€ Milo de Plancy, for example. 


It could escape no one that there was danger to the kingdom in allowing the 
Kurds of Nur ad-Din to become firmly established in Egypt. Losing no time 
in reflection, Almeric took decisive steps at once, and fortune so far 
favoured him that he succeeded in confining the Kurds within Pelusium 
(1164) ; he was obliged to grant them a free withdrawal, however, in 
consequence of domestic troubles that had befallen Nur ad-Din. A Christian 
knight addressed Shirkuh, who was striding with uplifted axe behind his 
followers : ” Think you we do not mean to keep our pact with you ? ” ” You 
dare not break it ! ” was the reply. 


No sooner had they returned home than the Kurds began preparations for a 
second and greater expedition ; Shirkuh incited the Sunnites to wrath 
against the perfidious caliph in Cairo, and in 1167 he set out for Egypt. 
Almeric also assembled his forces at the same time, and in Egypt 
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the native populations consolidated with the Pullanes in a formal alliance. 
That the caliph might be encouraged by the support of their presence, the 
Christian delegates were conducted into the palace. Scarcely could they 
repress their admiration and astonishment at the wonders that everywhere 
met their gaze. When they arrived in a splendid hall that was divided in the 
middle by a curtain embroidered in gold and pearls, the vizir prostrated 
himself and went through the form of taking a solemn oath ; at the 
conclusion of this ceremony the curtain was drawn aside and the figure of 
the caliph was revealed. From his golden chair he extended his right hand to 
the Christian knights, but the hand was enveloped in a veil. Hugo of 


Caesarea objected that in entering upon a pact both sides must act with 
perfect fairness and good faith ; whereupon the caliph uncovered his hand, 
but with exceeding ill grace, as though his royal dignity had been affronted. 
To the Christian knights was entrusted the defence of the walls and towers 
of Cairo. 


Compelled to abandon his position opposite Cairo on the left bank of the 
Nile, Shirkuh withdrew his forces in the direction of Upper Egypt. Almeric 
pursued him hotly at the head of a mixed band of Frankish and oriental 
troops, such as were never again brought together in that land until the time 
of Napoleon. The two armies met in the pass of Babein. Shirkuh was about 
to cross over to the other side of the river with the intention of fleeing into 
the regions beyond, when a mameluke of Nur ad-Din overtook him and 
exclaimed : ” What, you who rejoice in all the blessings of Islam are about 
to fly from the enemy ? Do you not know that the atabegs will take from the 
Kurds all the lands they may find on the other side ? ” Thus it came about 
that Shirkuh remained where he was, and tak-ing up his position with a 
picked band of men on the right flank of the main body of his troops, he 
overcame the king while the latter was making an attack on the enfeebled 
centre. So hard was Almeric beset that he could scarcely cut his way back 
to his own forces. He retained sufficient power, however, to surround and 
harass Alexandria, which Shirkuh had left in the charge of his nephew, 
Saladin, the son of Eyyub. Shirkuh was induced to conclude a peace, 
according to the terms of which both sides, Christians as well as Kurds, 
were obliged to evacuate Egypt. As the price of this concession Shirkuh 
received from Shawer fifty thousand pieces of gold, while to the Christians, 
so Abulfeda tells us, were promised a special magistracy in Cairo and an 
important yearly revenue. 


It is well to contemplate closely these events, as they offer not only the final 
standpoint from which to judge the kingdom of Jerusalem, but the highest 
and best from which to take cognisance of the entire Christian world of that 
time in its relation to Islam. The main fact derived by history is that the 
establishment of the Franks in the Orient was made possible only by the 
antagonism that subsisted between the Abbasid and Fatimite dynasties ; so 
long as this antagonism continued the colonial kingdom could be upheld, 
but let it once subside and the whole structure would fall to the ground. At 


the period of which we write the Cairo caliphate had sunk into a state of 
impotency and demoralisation ; in order to prevent its falling into the hands 
of the Mohammedans of Syria the kings of Jerusalem must either take 
forceful possession of Egypt themselves, or must sustain it in its present 
show of independence by the most rigid political conjunction. For the first 
course they were far too weak, as the sequel showed, and as might have 
been expected from a study of the circumstances by which they were 
surrounded ; but for the second they possessed quite sufficient strength, as 
was evidenced by 
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the successes of Almeric. Indeed in all respects this was the better course to 
pursue, since by the exercise of a moderate degree of wisdom affairs would 
doubtless, even in the natural course of events, so have shaped themselves 
that to the Christian element would gradually fall a peaceful sovereignty 
over the whole realm of Egypt. What a position in the world would have 
been gained to the Latin races by such a solution ! Entrance into all the 
Indian waters would have been open to the Italian sea powers, and it was 
furthermore to be expected that northern Africa, cut off entirely from the 


powers of the East, would eventually fall into the hands of the Spaniards or 
of the Sicilian Normans. It is not to be denied, however, that mankind at 
that period was not yet ripe to exercise complete ascendency either over the 
Orient or over any other considerable portion of the world. The religions of 
both divisions of humanity permitted not the slightest compromise with 
unbelievers, and the very factors that had brought about the first amazing 
successes later acted as a check on the progress of their cause towards 
complete fulfilment. It seemed to be self-evident that no kind of serious 
alliance could ever permanently subsist between the crusaders and the 
caliphs; nay, there was something almost against nature in the thought of 
Christians defending the towers of Cairo on behalf of infidels in a struggle 
of Moslem against Moslem. Religious antagonism was stronger in the 
guardians of the Holy Sepulchre than loyalty and good faith. 


Almeric united with Manuel of Byzantium,1 who had already formed a 
league with the Lombards and the pope, and allowed himself to be drawn 
into a joint scheme of conquest in Egypt. This union between Greeks and 
Latins was the more easily effected inasmuch as the king had married a 
Greek and the emperor a Syrian princess. The idea of the expedition seems 
to have emanated from Manuel who, in his all-embracing policy, kept a 
constant watch on both East and West, in search of undertakings that might 
promise him success. Influence was brought to bear on Almeric to gain his 
consent by the grand-master of the knights of St. John; but the Templars 
were strongly opposed to the project, seeing in it a shameful violation of the 
peace. 


Without waiting for the arrival of the Greek forces, the Christians of 
Jerusalem opened the war in November, 1168. They took Pelusium, and 
advanced on Cairo @@@ at a very slow rate of progress, to be sure, as 
they were awaiting ransom for a son of Shawer, whom they had taken 
prisoner. The ransom was brought them, but at the same time they learned 
that the invincible Shirkuh had set out from his desert in their direction. 
Both Shawer and the caliph had overcome their former repugnance and had 


[J Gibbon says “The emperor of Constantinople either gave or promised a 


fleet to act with the armies of Syria, and the perfidious Christian [Almeric] 
unsatisfied with spoil and subsidy aspired to the conquest of Egypt.” ] 
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addressed an appeal for aid to Nur ad-Din. Thus the supporters of the two 
caliphs came together in a coalition similar to that formed by the Greeks 
and Latins. The bravest and hardiest Turkomans composed the troops led by 
Shirkuh and Saladin. Almeric had courageously advanced into the desert to 


meet them, but Shirkuh passed him by ; it was destined that the Franks 
should depart from Egypt in dishonour. And now fate hurried events on to 
the climax. Arrived in Jerusalem Shirkuh and Saladin opened hostilities 
with the sultan, Shawer, who was accused of having plotted to murder the 
Turkoman emirs. An opportunity was given Saladin to become possessed of 
the sultan’s person on the occasion of a visit the latter made to the grave of 
a Moslem saint. The caliph gave his consent to the captive’s execution, and 
was further persuaded to appoint Shirkuh his vizir. 


On the death of Shirkuh, shortly after, Saladin acceded to the vacant post 
(1169). He looked upon himself as in truth the chief power under Nur ad- 
Din, who persistently urged him to overthrow the Fatimite caliphate. But 
Saladin shrewdly withheld compliance 1 until he had obtained complete 
possession of the capital and had rid himself of all his enemies, even 
delaying until the Fatimite Aladid, who was still young, fell sick unto death. 
He died in 1171 and Saladin, who had meanwhile repulsed an attack by 
Almeric and a Byzantine fleet from Damietta, and torn from the Franks the 
harbour of Ailah, on the Red Sea, took possession of the entire treasure of 
the Fatimites and became master over all Egypt. 


A momentary advantage accrued to the Christians from this usurpation, 
inasmuch as a continuance of friendly relations between the new master of 
the Nile and his supreme chief, the atabeg in Damascus, was not to be 
thought of. Saladin immediately sought to cut himself loose from all 
allegiance to Nur ad-Din. That no hostages might be left in the hands of the 
atabeg ruler, he caused his entire family to come to him in Egypt, giving to 
his aged father, Eyyub, the post of guardian of his treasure. Nur ad-Din first 
conceived suspicions as to his subordinate’s fealty when the latter refused to 
assist him in conquering certain Frankish settlements that guarded the route 
from Damascus to Egypt. He was stricken by death, however (1174), in the 
midst of preparations for an expedition that was to punish the faithless emir. 
Now Saladin’s plans took on wider expansion, and his aspirations soared to 
greater heights. Nur ad-Din had left behind him but one minor son, Malik 
as-Salih, and it was his name that appeared on the coins Saladin at first 
caused to be struck off. But the Syrians were highly dissatisfied with the 
rule that had succeeded that of Nur ad-Din, and were inclined to welcome 
Saladin 


1 After the death of Shirkuh, several emirs of the Syrian army came 
forward to fill his place : but the caliph chose Saladin and conferred on him 
the dignity of vizir, with the title of malik nassir or general protector. 
According to the atabeg historian, ” what induced the caliph to choose 
Saladin in preference to the others, was both his youth and his weakness. 
He imagined that by choosing Saladin, a man without an army and without 
strength, he could keep him dependent on him and could do with him 
whatever he wished. He also hoped to win over one part of the Syrian army 
and to drive away the other, which would restore his power to him and at 
the same time put him in a position to resist Nur ad-Din and the Franks.” 


Ibn al-Atir makes the caliph’s advisers speak in the following manner on 
this occasion : ” Among all the emirs of the Syrian army, there is not one 
weaker or younger than Joseph. He is the one to choose. As for him, he will 
do what we please; we will place in the army men devoted to our cause ; we 
will put ourselves in a state of defence, and then we will decide whether to 
seize Joseph or to banish him to Egypt.” 


But according to the remark of the atabeg historian, ” God had decided 
differently,” and the caliph was to meet his ruin where he had founded his 
hopes. Besides, continues the same author, Saladin at first resisted. 
Frightened at the high rank to which they wished to raise him, it was 
necessary to persuade him by all possible means, like those beings of whom 
it is said that “they must be dragged with chains to be made to enter 
paradise.” At last he decided to go to the palace, and the caliph clothed him 
in the dress, cap, and other signs of the dignity of vizir.* h. w. @@@® vol. 
vni. 2 b 
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whenever he should present himself among them. Without drawing sword 
he entered Damascus in 1174, and Emesa, Hama, and Baalbek also fell into 
his power. Malik as-Salih was allowed to retain Aleppo on condition that he 
should withdraw from Damascus. At his death (1181) Saladin gained 


possession of Aleppo and little by little extended his territory as far as 
Mesopotamia; eventually the entire heritage of Nur ad-Din fell into his 
hands. 


In this manner there arose in the course of a few years a might that, 
springing as it did from a union of Egypt and Syria, threatened great danger 
to the Christians, and even placed in question the further existence of the 
many Frankish colonies that were scattered about the Orient. The forces at 
the command of the consolidated power were trained to obey the slightest 
gesture of a single chief, and were saturated with the doctrines of a single 
religion. Of lateral religious branches there was no longer any question, 
save as they still survived in the sect of the Assassins of Lebanon, whose 
leader, the Old Man of the Mountain, occasionally instigated some fresh 
disturbance. Saladin himself was one day set upon by three assailants, but 
his strong arm successfully defended his life. He immediately thereafter 
started out to exterminate the Assassins, and devastated their entire 
domains, making his name a terror wherever he went. All Saladin’s prowess 
and success was the outgrowth of a remarkable personality. Like Zenki and 
Nur ad-Din, he was a devout Mohammedan ; it was even his custom to read 
the Koran to armies about to rush upon each other in battle. He 
scrupulously made up for all fasts that he missed, and never failed to say the 
five prayers through to the end. He drank nothing but water, wore garments 
of harsh wool, and allowed himself to be summoned before the bar of 
judgment. He personally instructed his children in the tenets of Islam ; but 
his own close observance of religion did not prevent him from unlawfully 
usurping power. When fortune favoured him, as on the achievement of 
some brilliant victory, he delighted in exhibiting a certain careless 
magnanimity that greatly enhanced the majesty of his bearing. In 
misfortune he was steadfast and patient, never once turning aside from the 
aim he had in view. He was brave and crafty, contriving to win for himself 
supporters even among the ranks of his enemies, and he governed his 
subjects with justice and moderation. As a ruler he possessed all the 
qualities necessary to accomplish the building up of a state and its 
conservation in prosperity and power ; and to a far greater degree than had 
the atabegs he became the hero of reconstructed Islam, the man of fate in 
the destinies of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 


Had the Christians then but known how to make the most of the little time 
that was left them, all might yet have been well ; but it is not to be denied 
that simultaneously with the rise of the new oriental might occurred the 
rapid and shameful decay of the Christian administration in the East. The 
western laws of succession which had been transplanted in full force, and 
which secured the throne to the direct line of descent whether male or 
female, dealt the finishing blow to the tottering kingdom. In a community 
of which the head should be above all a military commander, where the 
commonweal could be secured only by holding the whole state in constant 
readiness for war, the rule frequently fell into the hands of feeble, 
incompetent youths, the whole question of succession was repeatedly and 
violently reopened by the marriages of female heirs to the throne ; and 
regencies were successively established, disputed, and destroyed. There was 
no permanent, inflexible power to hold in check the inordinate ambition of 
the 
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knights, and a general lawlessness prevailed that penetrated to every rank of 
political and religious life. 


Alineric died before Nur ad-Din in 1173. He was succeeded by his thirteen- 
year-old son, Baldwin IV, who was a victim to the terrible disease of 
leprosy, and up to the time of his early death in 1185 never really came into 
possession of the rule. During the first part of his reign Raymond II of 
Tripolis, son of Hodierna, acted as vicegerent, and in 1175 he concluded a 
truce with Saladin by which he bound himself not to oppose the latter in 
any of his struggles for the succession of Nur ad-Din. It was this act that 
lost for Raymond all his authority in the realm. The knights now looked 
towards the “West for a ruler more to their liking, and Longaspada, marquis 
of Montferrat, arrived among them in answer to their summons in October, 
1176, shortly afterward marrying Sybilla, the eldest sister of the minor king. 
He had firmly established himself in the respect and confidence of all when 
his untimely death occurred (1177). His successor was Philip of Flanders 


and Vermandois, a former adversary of Henry II of England and an adherent 
of Becket, who was obliged to make this pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 
expiation of certain violent acts he had committed. There was some 
reluctance felt at placing the government in the hands of this prince, the 
general opinion being that only one who was bound by self-interest to the 
kingdom could effectually serve it. Philip was willing either to assume the 
authority himself or to relinquish it into the hands of the count of Bethune, 
provided the latter would cede to him certain possessions in the vicinity. 
The project had been formed of organising, in alliance with the Greeks, an 
expedition against Saladin ; but Philip proved to be totally inadequate to the 
command of such an enterprise, and returned home without having 
performed a single act of moment. 


A prince who fulfilled in all respects the requirements of the knights next 
assumed the vicegerency, Rainald of Chatillon, who had taken part in the 
siege of Askalon, and was afterwards chosen as husband and the guardian 
of her son by Constantia, widow of Raymond of Antioch. In this noble were 
represented all the warlike tendencies of the times. He defeated Saladin in 
November, 1178, near Askalon, as he had only a short time previously 
defeated Saladin’s brother, Turan Shah, near Damascus. A breathing space 
fell to the kingdom after these victories that was utilised to construct near 
Paneas, on the Jordan, a citadel which was entrusted to the Templars to 
defend. Near this very place, however, Saladin achieved a victory over the 
Christians in a battle wherein fell the grand master of the Templars, Odo de 
St. Amand. On his death Saladin laid siege to the stronghold and carried it 
by storm. The defeated Templars sought death by remaining behind in the 
burning citadel, plunging into the waters of the Jordan, or precipitating 
themselves from the top of a steep cliff. 


About this time the bishops of the oriental Latin church began to assume 
prominence in the Council of Lateran ; among them being Archbishop 
William of Tyre, historian of the kingdom, who in chronicling the defeat of 
the Templars employed the language of the Bible: ” The Lord, their God, 
departed from them.” The eyes of all were now turned towards the West. 
Nothing would have so fully met the aspirations of Alexander III as another 
crusade, entered upon in the spirit that had marked that of Urban II ; shortly 
before his death he even caused a petition to be drawn up urging the 


advisability of such an undertaking. It was then generally assumed that in 
case the two great western monarchs, the kings of England and France, 
should again decide to invade the Orient, they could count on the support 
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and assistance of the emperor Manuel, who had maintained friendly 
relations with the Christians of Syria while engaging in fresh wars with the 
Seljuks of Asia Minor. Most reluctantly had he given up the expedition 
against Egypt, even after Saladin had made himself master of the land; he 
could not have been induced to do so at all, in fact, had not the knights of 
Jerusalem been so tardy in rendering aid. Unfortunately for the Christian 
cause he died in the year 1180 ; conditions in the West at that time were 
also 


unfavourable to the undertaking of any important enterprise, Frederick I 
being deeply engaged in war with Henry the Lion and in negotiations for a 
treaty with the Lombards while the sons of Henry II kept France and 
England in a state of constant turmoil. Thus the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
being deprived of all hope of outside aid, was thrown completely on its own 
resources. 


Life was not utterly intolerable there, nor was hope definitively abandoned 
so long as Saladin was kept from entering into possession of the entire 
inheritance of Nur ad-Din. The knights still gained an occasional victory 
over him, as in the plain of Belveir and Ferbelet in 1182; and he was 
compelled to raise the siege of Berytus at the approach of the Christian 
troops. The daring Rainald de Chatillon even succeeded in his bold attempt 
to reconquer the harbour of Ailah, on the Mediterranean sea. The Latin fleet 
proceeded thence to the coast of Arabia, where it threatened Mecca and 
Medina, but was finally overcome near Haura, and the knights were slain in 
a bat-tle with the Arab prophet. By this defeat Ailah was again lost to 
Jerusalem. Brave to the point of foolhardiness as was Rainald de Chatillon 
in his undertakings against Saladin, and knightly as was the spirit by which 


he was moved, he failed to achieve any serious result for the cause to which 
he was devoted. 


The affairs of the opposite side now took a decisive turn. In 1181 Malik as- 
Salih, prince of Aleppo and Nur ad-Din’s son, had died, leaving no kinsman 
worthy to succeed him. Imad ad-Din had essayed to fill the difficult post of 
ruler, but was totally incompetent, and when Saladin marched against him 
in 1183 he surrendered Aleppo without a struggle, and made no attempt to 
regain any of the fortresses that had already been taken from him. Saladin 
made his formal entry into Aleppo in June, 1183. He was universally 
accepted as the bravest and mightiest warrior that had ever fought on the 
side of Islam, and religious fervour, once more risen to great height among 
the Mohammedans, further aided to smooth all difficulties from his path. 


In contrast to this success disaster followed disaster in the Frankish camp. 
In 1185 Baldwin IV succumbed to his fatal malady, and was suc- 
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ceeded by his nephew, Baldwin V, the son of Sybilla and of William 
Longaspada, who was but five years old. As if this misfortune were not 
enough, Sybilla espoused in second marriage, contrary to the wishes of all 
her advisers, a certain knight, Guy de Lusignan, of an ancient and noble 
family of Poitou, whom no one believed capable of successfully defending 
the kingdom in case of need.1 


At this juncture Raymond of Tripolis again assumed the vicegerency, and as 
before held a compact with Saladin to be the only means by which he could 
preserve authority over the realm. A truce was concluded on the only terms 
possible €€ the payment by Raymond of a certain tribute. A fresh 
disturbance arose when Sybilla gave the crown, which she had claimed for 
herself on the death of Baldwin V in 1186, over to her husband, Guy de 
Lusignan. This was done in direct opposition to Raymond, who had planned 
to usurp the crown himself, and endangered his newly concluded pact with 
Saladin. While Guy de Lusignan, at the head of the whole body of 
knighthood which had gone unhesitatingly over to the side of the rightful 
heiress, was preparing to attack Raymond at Tiberias, the latter appealed for 
aid to Saladin, who sent him a band of Turkish horsemen. It had come, then, 
to this, that a master Templar was obliged to fly to Saladin in his distress, 
and march out, at the head of an army of infidels, to do battle against his 
fellow Templars of Jerusalem ! All bonds of honour and tradition were 
severed at a single blow. The clergy made itself particularly obnoxious at 
this crisis, being incited thereto by the patriarch Heraclius of Jerusalem. 
Thus, eaten up by corruption from within and left by its natural supporters 
in the West to face alone an enemy that was practically all-powerful, the 
kingdom that had once given such rich promise for the future was now 
tottering helplessly to its fall. 


Saladin, standing ready to seize the first favourable opportunity, had some 
show of justice on his side in choosing the present crisis as the most 
suitable for attack, since Rainald de Chatillon, now in command of certain 
citadels on the other side of the Jordan, had recently, in flagrant breach of 
the truce, fallen upon and plundered a passing caravan in which was the 
mother of the sultan. After in vain demanding indemnity of Rainald, 
Saladin rallied all his forces for another great sacred war, and at head of 
countless warriors made forcible irruption into Galilee. 


As on many previous occasions the Christian army again assembled near 
the spring of Saffuria. The grand master of the Templars had contributed an 
important sum, sent him by Henry II of England, toward the preparations 
for war, and Count Raymond of Tripolis was present in person. Once 


f1 “Such,” says Gibbon, “were the guardians of the Holy City ; a leper, a 
child, a woman, a coward, and a traitor; yet its fate was delayed twelve 
years by some supplies from Europe, by the valour of the military orders, 
and by the distant or domestic avocations of their great enemy.” ] 
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more the holy cross of Jerusalem was worshipped by the Christian army on 
the eve of battle. The very first day’s operations were disastrous, however, 
as the army, impelled by the knights, hurried to the relief of beleaguered 
Tiberias. On the evening of July 4th, 1187, after a battle that brought victory 
to neither side, Saladin’s light horse drove the Christians back to a parched 
and arid eminence in the neighbourhood of Hittin, named by tradition as the 
scene of Christ’s sermon on the mount. Here, at the close of a torrid 
summer day, they were obliged to pass the night in the tortures of thirst. On 
July 5th Saladin resumed his attack on the enfeebled, exhausted Christians, 
of whom very few survived the battle that ensued. Count Raymond escaped, 
thanks to the clemency of the Saracens, who opened their ranks before him 
and his body of knights, as before one who had once been their friend. King 
Guy and as many of his followers as had not been slain, together with the 
holy cross, fell into the hands of Saladin, who this time knew no mercy. All 
the captured Templars and knights of St. John were put to death, while with 
his own hand the angry monarch struck down Rainald de Chatillon, the 
perjured violator of the truce. <* 


MOSLEM ACCOUNTS OF THE BATTLE OF TIBERIAS 


Imad ad-Din, the Moslem historian, who took part in the battle, remarks 
with astonishment that as long as the Christians kept in the saddle they were 
unharmed, for they were covered from head to foot with a protecting mail 
woven of iron rings ; but when the horse fell, the rider was lost. “That 
battle,” adds the writer, “took place on a Saturday. The Christians, like lions 
at the beginning of the fray, were as scattered lambs at the end. Of many 
thousands, but a small number survived. The battle-field was covered with 
the dead and dying. I myself walked over Mount Hittin; it was a horrible 
spectacle. I saw all that a happy nation had done to a miserable people. I 
saw the condition of their leader €€€ who could describe it ? I saw 
severed heads ; dull, dead eyes ; dust-covered bodies, twisted limbs ; 
severed arms ; crushed bones ; gashed and bloody necks ; broken thighs ; 
feet no longer joined to the leg ; bodies in two pieces ; torn lips and split 
foreheads. On seeing their faces strewn over the ground and covered with 
blood and wounds, I recalled these words of the Koran : ” The infidel shall 
say ‘ What am I but dust ! ‘ What sweet odour is exhaled from this victory ! 


cc 


After these reflections, which show well the Arab taste, the writer presents 
another picture : ” The tent ropes,” he says, ” did not suffice to bind the 
prisoners. I saw thirty or forty men bound by the same rope ; I saw one or 
two hundred of them placed together and guarded by a single man. These 
warriors, who formerly exhibited extraordinary prowess and enjoyed might 
and power, now with lowered brows and naked bodies were indeed a 
miserable sight. Counts and Christian lords had become the prey of the 
hunter, the knights that of the lion. Those who had humiliated others were 
humbled in their turn; the free man was in irons. Those who accused the 
truth of falsehood and treated the Koran as imposture had fallen into the 
hands of the true believers.” 


After the battle Saladin retired to his tent and caused King Guy and the 
principal prisoners to be brought before him. It was his will that the king be 
seated at his side ; and as the prince was suffering from thirst he had melted 
snow brought to him. The king, after drinking, offered the cup to 
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Rainald, but Saladin cried : ” It is not I who have asked that wretched man 
to drink ; I am in no way bound to him.” In fact, according to Imad ad-Din’s 
statement, it was the custom with the Arabs never to kill a prisoner to whom 
drink or food had been offered. Now Saladin had on two occasions vowed 
to kill Rainald did the lord of Karak ever fall into his hands > the 
first, when the knight planned to attack Mecca and Medina ; the second, 
when he captured a caravan in times of peace. The sultan turned to Rainald 
and in terrible tones reproached him with these two deeds ; then rushed 
upon him with uplifted sword. Following his example the emirs threw 
themselves upon Rainald and severed head from body. The trunk rolled to 
the feet of the king, who at the sight trembled in great fear ; but Saladin 
hastened to reassure him and promised to respect his life. 


Imad ad-Din relates later that what had most angered Saladin against 
Rainald was that on the occasion of the above-mentioned seizure of the 
Mos-lem caravan he called in jest to his captives to invoke Mohammed to 
see whether the prophet would come to their assistance, and that before 
killing him the sultan said to him : ” Well, how does it seem to thee ? Have 
I not sufficiently avenged Mohammed for thy outrages ? ” Finally, adds 
Imad ad-Din, he proposed to Rainald to become a Mohammedan ; the latter 
refused, saying that he preferred to die. Imad ad-Din relates on his own side 
that when Saladin reproached Rainald with his perfidies and bad faith, the 
lord replied by interpreter that such was the custom of princes and that he in 
this respect had but followed the beaten path. 


Finally the sultan had the king brought to Damascus, the captive lords with 
him. With regard to the Templars and Hospitallers, Ibn al-Atir relates that 
the sultan collected all he had in one place and cut off their heads. He 
ordered also all those in his army who had any belonging to these religious 
orders in their hands to put them to death ; then judging that the soldiers 
would not be sufficiently generous to make this sacrifice, he offered fifty 
pieces of gold for each Templar or Hospitaller surrendered to him. Two 
hundred of these warriors who were brought to him were at once 
decapitated. What led the sultan to these extreme measures was that the 
Templars and Hospitallers made war by profession upon Islam and were its 


most cruel enemies. Thus Abul-Faraj in his Syrian Chronicle puts on this 
occasion these words into Saladin’s mouth : ” Since killing when it can be 
turned to the good of their religion seems to them so sweet a thing, let us 
kill them in their turn.” Saladin sent also to his lieutenant in Damascus 
ordering to be put to death all the knights held in that city, whether they 
were his own property or that of others ; and this was done. 


We read in Imad ad-Din, an eye-witness, that during the massacre of the 
knights Saladin looked on with smiling countenance and that the victims 
were sunk in hopeless despair. The Moslem army was drawn up in battle 
array, the emirs in two rows. Some of the executioners performed their duty, 
adds the author, with a degree of skill that brought deserved praises ; some, 
however, refused to act and left it to their companions. Before beheading, a 
proposition was made to the prisoners to embrace Islamism but the 
opportunity was taken by a very small number. 


Such is the manner in which the Arabian chroniclers describe the battle of 
Tiberias. The compiler of The Two Gardens gives several letters written on 
that occasion. We read in one of them, sent to Baghdad, that of the forty- 
five thousand men composing the Christian army scarcely one thousand 
survived, and since one poor Mohammedan soldier, having taken a prisoner, 
exchanged him for a pair of sandals, posterity may know that the 
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number of prisoners was so great that they were sold for footgear. Imad ad- 
Din says in another place that all Islam rejoiced in this victory which was 
but the prelude to the conquest of Jerusalem and the source of greater 
triumphs. e 


THE FALL OF JERUSALEM 


A panic terror now overspread the land, and under its resistless impulse all 
hastened to place themselves in subjection to the conqueror. Even the most 


strongly fortified coast towns fell one after the other ; Tyre, Tripolis, and 
Antioch alone upheld their independence. Askalon demanded as the price of 
its surrender the release of the captive king. Jerusalem held out in its own 
defence a few days longer ; but what could the few knights that remained 
avail against an enemy so mighty ? On the 2nd of October, 1187, Saladin 
took formal possession of the Christian capital, to shouts of ” Allah akbar ! 
” instead of the ” Christ victorious ! ” that had been heard in former times.d 


Jerusalem became the refuge for such of the Christians as had escaped the 
swords or the chains of the Turks. One hundred thousand people are said to 
have been in the place ; but so few were the soldiers, and so feeble was the 
government of the queen, that the Holy City was no object of terror. Saladin 
declared his unwillingness to stain with human blood a spot which even the 
Turks held in reverence, as having been sanctified by the presence of many 
of God’s messengers. He offered the people, on condition of the surrender 
of the city, money and settlements in Syria. Prudence suggested the 
acceptance of this offer, but, clinging to that feeling of superstition which 
had given birth to the holy wars, the Christians declared that they would not 
resign to the infidels the place where the Saviour had died. Saladin was 
indignant at this rejection of his kindness, and swore to enter the place 
sword in hand, and retaliate the dreadful carnage which the Franks had 
made in the days of Godfrey de Bouillon. The people cast their eyes on 
Balean of Ibelin as their commander. The veteran organised the forces, and 
put arms into the hands of the citizens. 


During fourteen days there were various engagements ; but the Christians, 
though brave to desperation, could never destroy the military engines of the 
Moslems. At the end of fourteen days the Latins discovered that the walls 
near the gate of St. Stephen’s were undermined. From that moment the 
defence of the city was abandoned ; the clergy prayed for the miraculous 
protection of heaven, the soldiers threw down their arms and crowded into 
the churches. The consternation was augmented by the discovery of a 
correspondence between some Greeks that were in the place and the 
Moslems. The Latins, then recollected the proffered clemency of Saladin, 
and a deputation of them implored a renewal of it. But he urged the force of 
the oath which he had taken, and that it was ridiculous to capitulate for a 


fallen town. ” But,” said he, ” if you will surrender the city to me, I will 
behave to you with mercy, and allow you to redeem the inhabitants.” 


After some deliberation, the Christians resolved to trust the generosity of 
the conqueror. Saladin stipulated that the military and nobles should be 
escorted to Tyre, and that the Latin population should become slaves, if they 
were not ransomed at the rate of ten crowns of gold for a man, five for a 
woman, and one for a child. After four days had been consumed by the 
miserable inhabitants in weeping over and embracing the Holy Sepulchre 
and other sacred places, the Latins left the city and passed through 
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the enemy’s camp. Children of all ages clung round their mothers, and the 
strength of the fathers was used in bearing away some little portion of their 
household furniture. In solemn procession the clergy, the queen, and her 
retinue of ladies followed. Saladin advanced to meet them, and his heart 
melted with compassion, when they approached him in the attitude and with 
the air of suppliants. The softened warrior uttered some words of pity, and 
the women, encouraged by his sympathising tenderness, declared that one 
word of his would remove their distress. 


It is the generous remark of an enemy that Saladin was in nothing a 
barbarian but in name. With courteous clemency he released all the 
prisoners whom the women requested, and loaded them with presents. This 
action, worthy of a gentle and Christian knight, was not the consequence of 
a transient feeling of humanity ; for when he entered the city of Jerusalem, 
and heard of the tender care with which the military friars of St. John 
treated the sick, he allowed ten of the order to remain in their hospital till 
they could complete their work of humanity. 


The infidels were once more established in Jerusalem. The great cross was 
taken down from the church of the sepulchre, and for two days dragged 
through the mire of the streets. The bells of the churches were melted, and 


the floors and walls of the mosque of Omar were purified with Damascene 
rose-water. Prayers and thanksgivings were offered to heaven for the 
victory ; all individual merit was forgotten, and the conquest of Jerusalem 
was attributed to the bounty of God, and his desire for the universal 
influence of Islamism. Askalon, Laodicea, Gabala, Sidon, Nazareth, 
Bethlehem €€@ all those places and their territories fell when their great 
support was gone, and Tyre was almost the only town of consequence 
which remained to the Christians. 


Saladin attacked it with all his efforts, but the spirit of freedom triumphed 
over the thirst of conquest, and the Moslems were necessitated to raise the 
siege. Some time after the capitulation of Askalon, Guy de Lusignan, the 
grand master of the Templars, and others obtained their liberty; and the 
husband of Sybilla solemnly renounced to Saladin his title to the kingdom 
of Jerusalem. The unprincipled Guy took the road for Tyre, and announced 
his resolve to enter the city as sovereign lord. 


After the fall of Jerusalem, Saladin carried his conquering army into the 
principality of Antioch. Five and twenty towns submitted, and Antioch 
itself became tributary to the Moslems. The victories of Saladin and the loss 
of Jerusalem were melancholy contrasts to those hopes of the triumphs of 
Christianity over Islamism which the Council of Clermont had held out to 
Europe. In the eighty-eight years that the crusaders possessed the Holy City, 
peace seldom dwelt about her walls ; surrounded by numerous hostile 
nations, she was in a continual siege, and as great a number of her wars 
were undertaken for the maintenance of her existence as for the purposes of 
conquest. In the time of Godfrey de Bouillon, Asia was in a state of more 
than usual imbecility. The Arabian and Tatarian storms were spent, the 
caliphs were pontiffs rather than sovereign princes, and the great empire of 
their predecessors was dismembered and scattered. 


But states which are formed by arms, not by policy, are as quick in their rise 
as rapid in their decay, and ruin and disorder are the scenes of ambition. The 
passions and abilities of the enterprising lords of Syria raised several 
powerful governments; the hostile aspect of the Moslems increased in terror 
when the imperial and royal crowns of Germany and France were broken ; 
and the crescent triumphed over the cross when Saladin united and led the 
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Moslem nations to the conquest of Jerusalem. In the strength of body, and 
personal and military prowess, the Turks and the Franks were equal ; but 
the Turks were in multitudes, the Franks were few ; and as the twelfth 
century was an age of war rather than of policy, the Latins did not by 
intellectual superiority raise themselves above their enemies. The Christians 
scrupled not to break treaties1 with the Moslems ; they never attempted to 
conciliate the foe, or to live in terms of large and liberal intercourse. Except 
in the case of Egypt, they allowed the Saracenian nations to unite, without 
making any endeavour to break their force ; and they were too proud and 
too ignorant to win any members to their cause from the great confederacy 
of atabegs. Conciliation could only be the result of weakness ; a ten-der 
pitying forbearance of error was held a criminal indifference by armed 
saints. The Moslem contempt of infidels was not more sincere than was the 
hatred which the Christians felt for the supposed enemies of God.c 


1 It was impossible that any respect could be entertained for people like the 
Latins, who were not only cruel invaders and sanguinary persecutors, but 
common robbers. At one time Baldwin III gave the Moslems liberty of 
pasturage round Paneas. As soon as the ground was covered with flocks of 
sheep, the Christian soldiers broke into the country, carried away the 
animals, and murdered their keepers. The principle of not keeping faith with 
infidels seems consequent on a dogma in the Decretals : ” Jur amentum 
contra utilitatem ecclesiasticam prcestitum non tenet.”” Tancred and St. 
Louis were almost the only two eminent crusaders who distinguished 
themselves for preferring honesty and truth to utility and convenience. 


CHAPTER IV THE THIRD CRUSADE 


[1189-1193 a.d.] 


King Richard shall warrant, There is no flesh so nourissant Unto an 
Englishman, Partridge, plover, haron, ne swan, Cow ne ox, sheep ne swine, 
As the head of a Sarezyn. There he is fat and thereto tender ; And my men 
be lean and slender. 


While any Saracen quick be, Livand now in this Syrie ; For meat will we 
nothing care, Abouten fast we shall fare, And every day we shall eat All so 
many as we may get. To England will we nought gon, Till they be eaten 
every one. &€€ Old Bomance of Richard Cceur de Lion. 


Europe rang with invectives against the holy Bernard, when the thousands 
of men whom his eloquence and miracles had roused to arms perished in 
the rocks of Cilicia. A general or a statesman would have pointed out errors 
in the policy or conduct of the crusaders ; but the preacher sheltered himself 
under the usual defence of impostors, and declared that the sins of the 
people had merited divine punishment, and that the men of his day 
resembled in morals the Hebrews of old, who perished in the journey from 
Egypt to the Promised Land. This language was justly felt to be cruel and 
insulting ; it did not exculpate the saint in the opinion of the world, and the 
nations of the West were not again disposed to make religious wars the 
com-mon concern of Christendom. In the third council of the Lateran, 
which met twenty years after the return to Europe of Louis and Conrad, the 
policy of King Almeric had been applauded ; Egypt was more dreaded than 
Syria, and the possession of Damietta was held out as the object to which 
all the efforts of the Christians should tend.1 The clergy called on the world 
to arm, but the recollection of misery was too fresh, and the decrees of the 


council were heard of with sullenness and discontent. Louis, however, 
always cherished the hope of returning to the Holy Land, and of reviving 
his faded glory ; and at length he found his wishes met by a brother 
sovereign. Since virtue was his policy as well as his duty, Henry II in the 
height of his disputes with Thomas a Becket had professed great sanctity ; 


1 Among the causes of the First Crusade we mentioned the influence of the 
spirit of commerce on the love of pilgrimages. That spirit was afterwards 
mingled with the desire of conquest, particularly in the case of the Egyptian 
politics. Situated between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, Egypt was 
the communication between Europe and the Indies ; and the possession of 
that country would have rendered the Europeans masters of commerce. 
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and following the example of the French king, he and his barons 
commanded that for one year a tax of two-pence, and for four subsequent 
years a tax of a penny in the pound should be levied on the movables of the 
people of England. Among the deeds of virtue which washed from Henry 
the guilt of Becket’s murder was the supporting of two hundred knights 
Templar in Palestine for a year, and an agreement with the pope to go and 
fight the infidels in Asia, or in Spain, for thrice that time if his holiness 
should require it. In the year 1177, Henry and Louis agreed to travel 
together to the Holy Land. But the English monarch was prudent and fond 
of peace, and the illness and subsequent death of the French king terminated 
the project. 


The count of Tripolis, while regent of Jerusalem, endeavoured to strengthen 
his kingdom by new draughts of men from Europe. The importance of the 
embassy which he sent to the West was apparent from the dignity of the 


legates, for they were the patriarch of Jerusalem and the grand masters of 
the Templars and Hospitallers. 


While fanaticism was rekindling the torch of religious war, news arrived in 
the West of the fall of Jerusalem into the hands of the infidels. The event 
was felt as a calamity from one end of Europe to the other. Nothing could 
exceed the terror which seized the court of Rome. In the moment of 
weakness and humiliation, the cardinals acknowledged the dignity and the 
force of virtue. They resolved to take no bribes in the administration of 
justice, to abstain from all luxury of living and splendour of dress, to go to 
Jerusalem with the scrip and staff of simple pilgrims, and never to ride on 
horseback while the ground of their Saviour was trodden under the feet of 
the pagans. Pope Urban III died about this period ; and his death, like every 
direful event of the time, was attributed to grief at the intelligence of the 
Saracenian victories. William, archbishop of Tyre, our great guide in 
history, was one of the messengers of the news ; and his friend, Gregory 
VIII, successor of Urban, not only endeavoured to deprecate the wrath of 
heaven by ordaining fasting and prayer throughout Christendom, but issued 
a bull for a new crusade, with the usual privileges to the crusaders. 


The emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, summoned a council at Mainz for the 
purpose of considering the general propriety of a new crusade. Prelates and 
barons were unanimous in the wish for it, and William of Tyre, and Henry, 
bishop of Albano, legates of the papacy, arrived at the assembly in time to 
confirm and approve its holy resolve. The emperor, and his son the duke of 
Swabia, the dukes of Austria and Moravia, and sixty-eight temporal and 
spiritual lords, were fired with the same enthusiasm. 


At the solicitation of the archbishop of Tyre, Philip Augustus, king of 
France, and Henry II, king of England, met at a place between Trie and 
Gisors, in Normandy, February, 1188, in order to deliberate on the political 
state of the times. The prelate of the eastern Latin church appeared, and 
pleaded the cause of religion before the two monarchs. So pathetic was his 
description of the miseries of the Latins in Syria, so touching were his 
reflections on those who engaged in petty national wars, when even the 
stones of the temple called on all people to avenge the cause of God, that 
Philip and Henry wept, embraced, and vowed to go together to the Holy 


Land. They received the cross from the hands of the archbishop. The count 
of Flanders entered into their intentions. They agreed that the French 
crusaders should wear red crosses, the English should be indicated by white 
ones, and the Flemish by green. 
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One opinion and one feeling influenced every breast ; and, by universal 
consent, a tax similar everywhere in name and in nature was imposed on 
those who would not be crossed. This imposition was called the Saladin 
tithe ; it was to last for one year ; and it extended both to movable and 
unmovable property. Persons who actually assumed the cross were not only 
exempted, but were even allowed to take the fiscal part of their tenants’ 
property. If the collectors of the tithe were dissatisfied with what a man 
offered to pay, they were authorised to appoint four or six men of his parish 
to make an assessment. The crusaders, too, might mortgage their land for 
three years, and the mortgagee should receive the rents even to the 
prejudice of former creditors. The English council forbade the pilgrims 
from sensual pleasures,1 from all manner of gaming, and from the luxury of 
dressing in ermine and sables. Henry wrote to the king of Hungary and the 
emperor of Constantinople requesting a safe passage for his troops. The 
request was granted. 


Though ships continually sailed from England and France, bearing martial 
pilgrims to the Holy Land, the ambition and restlessness of Philip Augustus, 
and of Prince Richard, diverted the government and the great body of the 
people from the salvation of Palestine. The ignominious peace which 
England was compelled to make with France, and his mental agony at the 
rebellion and ingratitude of his sons, brought on the death of the English 
monarch (July, 1189). The love of military honour inflamed the French 
king, and the bold, ardent, and valiant Richard Coeur de Lion had more of 
the warlike spirit than of the religious feelings of the age. None of the 


principles which originally caused the Crusades influenced the actions of 
either. 


So eager was Richard to equip a large military force, that he sold the crown 
lands, and offices of trust and dignity were no longer to be acquired by 
desert or favour. The king of Scotland obtained for ten thousand marks 
Richard’s renunciation of the fortresses of Roxburgh and Berwick, and of 
the claims of England on the allegiance of Scotland. Richard crossed the 
channel in December, and soon after Christmas met his brother sovereign. 
The monarchs renewed their protestations of perpetual friendship, and 
swore that in case of necessity they would defend each others’ territories 
with all the warmth of self-interest. If either of the princes should die dur- 
ing the Crusade, the survivor was to use his men and money for the 
accomplishment of the great design. The period of departure was deferred 
from Easter to the ensuing midsummer. During his stay in Normandy, 
Richard made some singular laws for regulating the conduct of the pilgrims 
in their passage by sea. Murder was to be punished by casting into the water 
the deceased person, with the murderer tied to him. He that drew his sword 
in anger should lose his hand. If a man gave another a blow, he was to be 
thrice immersed ; an ounce of silver was the penalty for using opprobrious 
language. A thief was to have boiling pitch and feathers put upon his head, 
and was to be set on shore at the first opportunity. 


Philip Augustus received the staff and scrip at St. Denis, and Richard at 
Tours (June, 1190). They joined their forces at Vezelay; the number was 
computed at one hundred thousand soldiers, and the march to Lyons was 


1 There was a decree in these statutes forbidding a crusader to take any 
woman with him, except a laundress on foot of good character. This 
qualification of the exception was necessary ; for in the Middle Ages the 
words ” lotrix ” and ” meretrix ” were synonymous. 
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[1189-1191 a.d.] conducted in union and with harmony. At that city the 
monarchs parted ; the lord of France pursued the Genoese road ; his noble 


compeer that of Marseilles, and Sicily was named as the rendezvous. 


barbarossa’s crusade and death 


The heroic Frederick Barbarossa was among the first of those whose grief 
rose into indignation after the fall of Jerusalem. In his letters to the 
sacrilegious Saladin, he demanded restitution of the city, and threatened 
him in the event of non-compliance to pour into Asia all the military force 


of the German states. But the triumphant infidel replied that he would 
oppose his Turkomans, his Bedouins, and Syrians to the German hordes. 
Tyre, Tripolis, and Antioch, he continued, were the only places which at 
that time belonged to the Christians, and if those cities were resigned to 
him, he would restore the true cross, and permit the people of the West to 
visit Jerusalem as pilgrims. Germany was indignant at this haughty reply ; 
all the powers took up arms against the man who had defied them ; but in 
prudent remembrance of the disorders and calamities which popular 
impatience had occasioned in the First and Second Crusades, an imperial 
edict was issued, that no one should go who could not furnish his’own 
viaticum for a twelvemonth. The consecrated standards of the German 
princes were surrounded by innumerable hosts of crusaders, drawn out of 
every class of life, from honourable knighthood down to the meanest 
vassalage. Their emperor conducted them from Ratisbon, their rendezvous, 
through the friendly Hungarian states ; but when he reached the territories 
of the great lord of the East, he had to encounter the hostility of a violent 
yet timid foe. The emperor Isaac Angelus displayed both enmity and 
cowardice. He did not deny the Germans the liberty to purchase provisions, 
but in his communications with Frederick he carefully avoided giving him 
imperial titles ; and the Greek governors were perplexed by one day 
receiving orders to preserve the fortifications of their towns, and at another 
time by commands for their destruction, lest they should become stations of 
the Germans. Barbarossa marched with prudence and humanity. In his 
indignation at the haughtiness and duplicity of Isaac, he generally spared 
the people, and passed the Hellespont without having deigned to enter the 


imperial city. He entered the territories of the Mussulmans in triumph, and 
not only defeated the Turks in a general engagement, but took Iconium. The 
sultan then repented of his perfidy, and with the independent emirs of Asia 
Minor, deprecated the further vengeance of the Germans. They continued 
their march with more honour and dignity 


A Crlsader of the Third Crusade 
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than had ever accompanied the early crusaders, but they were deprived by 
death of their venerable hero. It was in the spring of the year that they 
passed the Isaurian mountains, from which issues the small river of the 
Calycadnus. In this stream Frederick bathed, but his aged frame could not 
sustain the shock.1 His son, the duke of Swabia, was a brave and 
experienced general, yet the death of the emperor so much revived the 
courage of the Saracens, that the course of the Christians was continually 
harassed. Saladin had been compelled to withdraw most of his soldiers from 
Antioch, and the Germans had little difficulty in renewing a Christian 
government in that city. 


In the autumn of 1190, the duke of Swabia arrived at Acre, and importance 
was given to the German force by the formation of a Teutonic order of 
knighthood. The Vatican confirmed the establishment ; Pope Celestine III 
gave it the rule of St. Augustine for its general law, and accorded to it the 
privileges which distinguished the other military fraternities. The service of 
the poor and sick, and the defence of the holy places, were the great objects 
which the pope commanded them to regard; and their domestic economy 
was to be preserved by chastity and equal participation of property. They 
were divided into three classes, knights, priests, and serving brothers. All 
the members were to be Germans, and those of the first class could only be 
men of noble birth and extraction. The order of the Teutonic knights of the 


house of St. Mary in Jerusalem was their title, and their dress was a white 
mantle with a black cross, embroidered with gold. 


THE SIEGE OF ACRE OR PTOLEMAIS (1189-1191 A.D.) 


While the kings of England and France were marshalling their hosts for a 
foreign war, the Christians in the Holy Land slowly recovered from their 
panic, and joined Lusignan. Greeks, Latins, Syrians, Templars, and 
Hospitallers, emerged from their places of secrecy, burning for revenge on 
the infidel spoliators. Acre had opened its gates to the conqueror a few days 
after the battle of Tiberias, and that city, by reason of its situation and 
magnitude, was worthy the bravest efforts of its former lords. The sea 
washed its fortifications on the north and west ; a noble pier defended the 
port from the storms and the enemy ; and the city on the land side was 
fortified by double walls, ditches, and towers. b 


GEOFFREY DE VINSATTF’S ACCOUNT OF ACRE 


If a ten-years’ war made Troy celebrated ; if the triumph of the Christians 
made Antioch more illustrious, Acre will certainly obtain eternal fame, as a 
city for which the whole world contended. In the form of a triangle, it is 
narrow on the western side, while it extends in a wider range towards the 
east, and full a third part of it is washed by the ocean on the south and west. 
The port, which is not so convenient as it should be, often deceives and 
proves fatal to the vessels which winter there ; for the rock which lies 


1 It will not be worth while to Inquire whether the emperor bathed in the 
Cydnus or the Calycadnus : ” If he went in to wash himself, he neither 
consulted with his health nor honour. Some say, his horse foundered under 
him as he passed the water ; others, that he fell from him. But these several 
relations, as variety of instruments, make a doleful concert in this, that there 
he lost his life ; and no wonder, if the cold water quickly quenched those 
few sparks of natural heat left in him at seventy years of age.” O@@ 
Fuller.* 
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over against the shore, to which it runs parallel, is too short to protect them 
from the fury of the storm. And because this rock appeared a suitable place 
for washing away the entrails, the ancients used it as a place for offering up 
sacrifices, and on account of the flies which followed the sacrificial flesh, 
the tower which stands above it was called the Tower of Flies. 


There is also a tower called the Cursed, situated on the wall which 
surrounds the city ; and if we are to credit common report, it received its 
name because it is said that the pieces of silver for which Judas betrayed his 
Lord, were made there. The city, then named Ptolemais, was formerly 
situate upon Mount Turon, which is close to the city, whence, by an error of 
antiquity, some call Acre Ptolemais. There is a hill called the Mosque, near 
Mount Turon, where the ancients say is the sepulchre of Memnon; but by 
whose kind offices he was brought thither, we have learned neither by 
writing nor by hearsay. The river which flows by the city is named Belus, 
and although its bed is narrow, and not deep, Solinus has rendered it 
celebrated by numbering it amongst the wonders of the world as being 
enriched with glassy sand. For there was a certain sandy foss, the sand of 
which supplied materials for making glass ; these, if taken out, were 
altogether useless ; but, if let in, from the secret virtue of the place assumed 
a glassy nature. 


Not far from the river is pointed out a low rock near the city, at which it is 
said that the three divisions of the world, Asia, Europe, and Africa meet; 
and though it contains separately the other parts of the world, the place 
itself, dependent on none, is distinct from and independent of all three. 
Mount Carmel rises aloft on the southern side of the city, where Elijah the 
Tishbite is known to have had a habitation of modest cost, as his cave still 
testifies; but although we are often wont in a description to wander away to 
the pleasant parts of the circuit, we must at present overlook the attrac-tions 
of the surrounding places, while we turn our attention to the course of the 
wal.? 


When Richard and Philip Augustus reached the Holy Land, the siege of 
Acre had lasted twenty-two months. The most patient attention would be 
exhausted by a minute detail of the operations of that period, and a liberal 
curiosity will be satisfied by a notice of the chief and characteristic 
circumstances. 


So perfect was the self-security of Saladin, that he did not attempt to 
overwhelm the foe ; and when he at length found the necessity of personally 
attempting the relief of his city, the force of the king of Jerusalem was 
appallingly numerous. The people of France and England could not wait the 
tardy march of their organised armies ; they answered with impatience the 
signals of distress which Palestine hung out ; indeed every country of 
Europe poured forth its population with disorderly rapidity, and Lusignan 
was at one time the commander of one hundred thousand soldiers. The 
Christians were encamped on the plain to the south of Acre, and the general 
station of Saladin was near the town and mountain of Kharuba, still further 
to the south. Among the bravest of the Christian lords were the count of 
Champagne, the duke of Gelderland, the landgraf of Thuringia, and James 
d’Avesnes. Many of the clergy wore the casque and the cuirass ; the 
archbishops of Pisa and Ravenna, the bishops of Salisbury, JBeauvais, 
Cambray, Acre, and Bethlehem, deserved the honour of ecclesiastical 
knighthood ; and on one occasion the valour of Baldwin, archbishop of 
Canterbury, saved the camp. The Christians plied the battering-rams and 
mangonels against the walls, and they only ceased from their labour when 
Saladin called them to battle on the plain. 
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The engagements were as sanguinary and obstinate as any which had 
marked the holy wars. If the Latins at any time prevailed, they speedily lost 
their advantages, by abandoning themselves to plunder, and allowing the 
vigilant enemy to collect his broken battalions. When the Saracens 
conquered, the Christians kept within the shelter of their fortified camp,1 
and did not again take the held till pressed to action by some new bands of 


crusaders. The conflicts between the Moslems and Christians were by sea 
as well as by land ; but the naval forces were so equally balanced, that the 
Latins could not finally prevent the Egyptians from succouring Acre, and 
Europe kept up its communications with the camp. In the last year of the 
siege the deaths by famine and pestilence exceeded the destruction which 
former battles had occasioned. Both armies were wasted by a swift decay, 
for the presence of such numbers had exhausted the Mussulman as well as 
the Christian neighbourhood. At the siege of Acre, as well as at the old 
siege of Antioch, the morals of the holy warriors were as depraved as their 
condition was miserable. Yet an appearance of holiness pervaded the camp. 
Religious exercises were performed, and vice was reprehended. The 
crusaders were seemingly devout, but in reality were dissolute,2 and 
compromised for personal excesses by pharisaical scrupulosity and 
uncharitableness. 


Conrad, marquis of Tyre, had joined, and afterwards left his friends, and to 
his departure all the miseries of the Christians from famine were attributed. 
But his own principality was his most important charge, and he could not 
furnish provisions for his people and for the whole of the army at the same 
time. Disease reached and destroyed princes as well as plebeians ; and when 
Queen Sybilla and her two young children died, Guy de Lusignan lost his 
principal political support. New competitors appeared for the visionary 
kingdom. Isabel, the sister of Sybilla, had been married at the early age of 
eight years to Humphry lord of Thoron ; but when the warm passions of 
youth succeeded the indifference of infancy, the gallantry and knightly 
accomplishments of Conrad, marquis of Tyre, gained her affections. In the 
Middle Ages consanguinity or some canonical impediment was always 
discovered, when disgust or ambition urged the dissolution of the marriage 
contract ; and when the will is resolved the mind is not scrupulous in its 
choice of arguments of justification. The church terminated the union of 
Humphry and Isabel, and the day after the proclamation of the divorce the 
bishop of Beauvais married the amorous fair one to the marquis of Tyre. As 
husband of the princess, Conrad claimed the honours of respect which were 
due to the king of Jerusalem ; Humphry was too prudent to contend for an 
empty distinction, but Lusignan, who had once enjoyed the crown would 
not forego the hope of recovering it. The Christian cause was scandalised 
and injured by these divisions among the chiefs, but the candidates for the 


pageant sceptre were obliged to submit to the general opinion of the army, 
and reserve the decision of their claims for the judgment of the French and 
English monarchs. 


1 The Christian camp was so well fortified, that the Saracens used to say, ” 
not even a bird can enter it.” 


2 Thus, as has often been the case, the extreme of misery produced the 
effects of the extreme of luxury. Pagans and Christians considering God as 
the author of temporal good and evil only, and observing that the virtuous 
suffered as much as the wicked, concluded that moral conduct was 
disregarded by heaven. Unbounded licentiousness followed. No laws of 
God limited the people -. the laws of man were equally inefficacious, 
because the criminal thought that he might die before the day of trial, or if 
he should live to that time, those who would have been his accusers might 
have perished in the general calamity. Compare Thucydides’ account of the 
plague at Athens. 
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RICHARD’S VOYAGE 


[1190 A.D.] 


Richard’s fleet had not arrived at Marseilles at the appointed time ; and so 
great was his impatience that after waiting for it only eight days he hired 
some galleys and put to sea. He went to Genoa, and conferred with the 
French king, whose illness had kept him in that city. He then made a brief 
stay at Pisa, and shortly afterwards an accident which happened to his 
vessel compelled him to enter the Tiber. 


He made some stay in Naples, and then travelled on horseback to Salerno, 
where he resolved to wait till he should hear of the arrival of his navy in the 
Mediterranean. The English fleet had been dispersed off Portugal by a 
violent storm, but the ships finally reached Lisbon, and circumstances 
enabled them to pay their obligation of gratitude. The Moors of Spain and 
Africa were menacing Portugal, five hundred English soldiers joined the 


king and marched to Santarem. Their warlike aspect awed the Saracens, and 
the fortunate death at this juncture of the Moorish commander broke the 
union of the enemy, and the country was saved. The English fleet coasted 
Portugal, and the southern part of Spain, and arrived at Marseilles. It then 
set sail for Messina, and reached that place a few days before the arrival of 
Philip and the French. 


Richard left Salerno on the 13th of September, and on the 21st reached 
Mileto. He then pursued his journey, -v accompanied only by one knight. 
He j, assembled all the English ships, and entered the harbour of Messina 
with JcJ^ so much splendour and such clangour of horns and trumpets that 
the Sicilians and French were astonished and alarmed. Tancred, the 
illegitimate son of Roger, duke of Apulia, was at that period the king of the 
island. Among the precautions which Tancred took for the establishing of 
his authority was the imprisonment of the widow of William the Good, his 
immediate predecessor. She was the sister of Richard, king of England, but 
on the arrival of that monarch in Sicily, the usurper restored her to freedom. 
But her dowry was still withheld, and her brother was resolved to avenge 
her wrongs. In all his measures he was violent and unjust. He placed her in 
a fortress which he seized from the Sicilians, and drove out the religious 
inhabitants of a monastery in order that it might contain his stores. Those 
circumstances and the dissoluteness of his people were the occasion of 
much altercation between the natives and the strangers. Philip Augustus had 


favoured the Sicilians’ cause, and the English monarch, therefore, regarded 
him as an enemy, and planted his standard on the quarters of the French. 
The mediation of the barons prevented a war between Philip and Richard, 
and the latter showed his goodwill to his royal companion by delivering 
Messina to the soldiers of the military orders till Tancred should equitably 
settle the claims of his sister. Peace was then concluded. Richard 
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renounced all claims on Sicily. Messina was given to the French king, and 
Richard encamped without the walls. Various regulations were made for 
intercourse between the different nations during the winter months. 
Merchants were not to purchase bread or corn in the army for the purpose 
of re-sale, and the profits on their general transactions were restricted to one 
denarius in ten. Gaming was permitted to the knights and clergy, to the 
exclusion of the rest of the army. No individual, however, was to lose more 
than twenty shillings in one day or night. For some time there was a 
frequent interchange of good offices between the French and English. 
Richard gave Philip several ships, and was so prodigal of his money among 
the soldiers that it was commonly said he was more bountiful in a month 
than his father had been in a year. But the disputes at Messina had rankled 
in the mind of Philip, and contemporary English historians have charged 
him with offering his assistance to Tancred for the expulsion of Richard. 


THE FRENCH SAIL TO ACRE 


In the month of March, 1191, Philip left Sicily and sailed to Acre. His 
appearance was regarded as a divine blessing ; in the moment of elation the 


attacks were renewed ; but orders were soon given for suspending them till 
the arrival of Richard, and it is more rational to think that the improbability 
of success without him was Philip’s motive, and not the specious reason 
that as the cause was common, the victory should be common also. Before 
his departure from Sicily, Richard avowed that he would lead a life of 
virtue, and with all humility submitted his back to the scourges of his 
clergy. He was detained for a short time on account of the expected arrival 
of his mother Eleanor with the princess Berengaria of Navarre, to whom he 
had been affianced, long before his treaty with Philip gave him liberty of 
marriage. 


About a fortnight after the departure of his rival, the English monarch set 
sail. In the absence of numerical statements concerning the strength of his 
army, we can conjecture that it was formidable from the fact that his 
soldiers, horses, and stores filled two hundred ships of various sizes. A 
storm dispersed his fleet, and he heard at Rhodes that two of his vessels had 
been stranded on the shores of Cyprus, and that the people of the island had 
plundered and imprisoned such of the crews as had survived shipwreck. 
The vessel which carried the dowager queen of Sicily had been refused 
entrance into port. The English therefore landed on the shores of Cyprus ; 
the archers as usual preceded to clear the way ; their barbed arrows fell like 
showers of rain on the meadows, and supported by the heavily armed 
soldiers they drove the emperor and his Greeks into the interior of the 
island. The ruler of Cyprus was of the race of Comnenus, but he had 
changed his government into a kingdom. Isaac was taken ; the king of 
England became lord of Cyprus; he taxed the people to the dreadful amount 
of the half of their movables, and then accorded to them the rights they had 
enjoyed under the dominion of the Byzantine emperors. 


Richard reposed himself from the toil of conquest by celebrating his 
marriage with Berengaria. But in a few weeks he roused himself to arms. 
His fleet left Cyprus ; a large troop ship 1 of Saladin crossed his way ; the 


f1 Richard of Devizes* calls her ” a wonderful ship, a ship than which, with 
the exception of Noah’s ark, we do not read of any being greater.” He says 
the Turks ” fought fiercely because 1 the only hope for the conquered is to 
have nothing to hope for.’ ““J 
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light galleys surrounded and attacked her, but the lofty sides of the Turk 
could not be mounted. ” I will crucify all my soldiers if she should escape,” 
exclaimed Richard. His men, more in dread of their sovereign’s wrath than 
the swords of the foe, impelled the sharp beaks of their vessels against the 
enemy ; some of the soldiers dived into the sea, and seized the rudder ; and 
others came to close combat with the Saracens. In order to make the capture 
an unprofitable one, the emir commanded his troops to cut through the sides 
of their ship till the waters should rush in. They then leaped on the decks of 
the English galleys. But the sanguinary and ungenerous Richard killed or 
cast overboard his defenceless enemies, or, with an avarice equally 
detestable, saved the commanders for the sake of their ransom. 


Shouts of warm and gratulatory acclamations saluted the English on their 
arrival at Acre. The brilliant scene before them was calculated to excite all 
the animating feelings of warriors. The martial youth of Europe were 
assembled on the plain in all the pride and pomp of chivalr}\ The splendid 
tents, the gorgeous ensigns, the glittering weapons, the armorial 
cognisances, displayed the varieties of individual fancy and national 
peculiarities. On the eminences in the distance the thick embattled 
squadrons of the sultan were encamped. The mameluke Tatar was armed 
with his bow ; the people of the higher Egypt with their flails and scourges ; 
and the Bedouins with their spears and small round shields. The brazen 
drum sounded the note of war ; and the black banner of Saladin was raised 
in proud defiance of the crimson standard of the cross. 


DISSENSION BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH KINGS 


The joy with which the French regarded the English was soon changed for 
the bitter feelings of military envy and national hatred. The religious objects 
of the war appeared to be forgotten. The Genoese and Templars sided with 


Philip ; and the Pisans and Hospitallers with Richard. The king of France 
prepared his soldiers and their battering engines for a vigorous and general 
assault on the walls of Acre ; and murmured revenge when his martial 
competitor declined co-operation on the ground of illness. The choicest part 
of the French troops marched to the walls, eager to shame the English. 


But high as was the valour of the assailants, their numbers were not 
adequate ; and they were repulsed in every point. When Saladin, however, 
attempted to carry destruction into the army and camp of his baffled foes, 
he was driven back with loss. The French reappeared as assailants ; but 
once again displayed their imprudent spirit. In sickness and in 
convalescence Richard was carried to his military engines on a mattress, 
and was so active in making and using his petrarice, that he soon destroyed 
half of one of the Turkish towers. He preserved his machines from the 
Greek fire of the city ; and he rewarded his balistarii for every stone which 
they removed from the walls. The ditch was filled up ; the tower was 
completely levelled ; and the English heroes, particularly the earl of 
Leicester and the bishop of Salisbury, prepared to enter the breach. The 
conflict was close and sanguinary. The Pisans came to the assistance of the 
English, but the fury of the Turks was irresistible and the walls were cleared 
of the enemy. 


The failure of the ambitious attempts of each of the monarchs at the cupture 
of Acre without the aid of his rival, evinced the necessity of their 
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co-operation.1 A reconciliation in consequence was effected between 
Richard and Philip : and they determined that one should attack the walls, 
while the other guarded the camp from the approaches of Saladin. But Acre 
had suffered so dreadfully from a two years’ siege, that the inhabitants were 
reduced to the melancholy necessity of resolving to desist from defence. 
Saladin endeavoured to infuse his own invincible spirit into the minds of his 
people, and revived for a moment their languid courage, by directing their 


hopes to succour from Egypt. The expected aid from Cairo did not ar-rive ; 
and the citizens wrung from Saladin his permission for them to capitulate. 
Their safety was accordingly purchased by their agreeing to deliver unto the 
two kings the city itself, and five hundred Christian prisoners who were in 
it. The true cross was to be resigned, and one thousand other captives, and 
two hundred knights selected by the allies from those who were in the 
hands of Saladin ; and unless the Mussulmans paid to Richard and Philip 
the sum of two hundred thousand pieces of gold within forty days, the 
inhabitants of Acre should be at the mercy of the conquerors. 


These conditions were assented to, and, before the city changed its lords, a 
proclamation was made in the French and English camps that no one should 
injure or insult such of the Turks as quitted the place. The Christians 
entered Acre ; the banners of the two kings floated on the ramparts ; but 
precedence seems to have been given to Richard, for he and his wife and 
sister inhabited the royal palace, while Philip occupied the house of the 
Templars. They could not refuse the justice of their soldiers’ claim, founded 
on the principle that those who had shared the labours should divide the 
reward ; but payment was so long deferred, that many persons were forced 
by poverty to sell their military equipments, and return to Europe. The 
kings were divided in opinion respecting the title to the sovereignty over 
Palestine. The English monarch was persuaded to espouse the cause of the 
weak and miserable Lusignan. The disputes were sometimes heard of 
during the siege ; but after the capture they raged with violence. 
Negotiations however were entered into, and the agreement reached that 
Lusignan should be styled king of Jerusalem, and lord of Joppa and 
Askalon ; yet that if Conrad should be the survivor, he and his heirs were to 
have perpetual sovereignty. The English monarch afterwards generously 
surrendered the isle of Cyprus to Lusignan. 


[l On the other hand Richard of Devizes €€ quotes Saladin’s brother as 
saying, “Thanks be to God, Richard was burdened with the king of the 
French and hindered by him like a cat with a hammer tied to its tail.” 
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A few weeks after the capitulation of Acre, and before the time had elapsed 
for the performance of all the conditions of the treaty, Philip Augustus 
expressed his wish of returning to Europe. The duke of Burgundy, and the 
largest portion of the French army, it was stipulated, were to remain in Syria 
under the command of Richard. Philip Augustus went to Tyre, gave to the 
marquis of that city his moiet}’-, both of Acre and of the Turkish prisoners, 
and then set sail for Europe. & 


EEVIEW OF THE SIEGE 


Such was the confusion of this famous siege, which lasted nearly three 
years, and in which the crusaders shed more blood and exhibited more 
bravery than ought to have sufficed for the subjugation of the whole of 
Asia. More than a hundred skirmishes and nine great battles were fought 
before the walls of the city ; several flourishing armies came to recruit 
armies nearly annihilated, and were in their turn replaced by fresh armies. 
The bravest nobility of Europe perished in this siege, swept away by the 
sword or disease. Among the illustrious victims of this war, history points 
out Philip, count of Flanders, Guy de Chatillon, Bernard de St. Vallery, Vau- 
trier de Mory, Raoul de Fougeres, Eudes de Gonesse, Renaud de Maguy, 
Geof-froi d’ Aumale, viscount de Chatellerault, Josselin de Montmorency, 
and Raoul de Marie ; the archbishops of Besancon and Canterbury ; with 
many other ecclesiastics and knights whose piety and exploits were the 
admiration of Europe. 


In this war both parties were animated by religion ; each side boasted of its 
miracles, its saints, and its prophets. Bishops and imams equally promised 
the soldiers remission of their sins and the crown of martyrdom. Whilst the 
king of Jerusalem caused the Book of the Evangelists to be borne before 
him, Saladin would often pause on the field of battle to offer up a prayer or 


read a chapter from the Koran. The Franks and the Saracens mutually 
accused each other of ignorance of the true God and of outraging him by 
their ceremonies. The Christians rushed upon their enemies crying, ” It is 
the will of God ! It is the will of God ! ” and the Saracens answered by their 
war-cry, ” Islam ! Islam ! “ 


Fanaticism frequently augmented the fury of slaughter. The Mussulmans 
from the heights of their towers insulted the religious ceremonies of the 
Christians. They raised crosses on their ramparts, beat them with rods, 
covered them with dust, mud, and filth, and broke them into a thousand 
pieces before the eyes of the besiegers. At this spectacle the Christians 
swore to avenge their outraged worship, and menaced the Saracens with the 
destruction of every Mohammedan pulpit. In the heat of this religious 
animosity, the Mussulmans often massacred disarmed captives ; and in 
more than one battle they burned their Christian prisoners in the very field 
of conflict. The crusaders but too closely imitated the barbarity of their 
enemies ; funeral piles lighted up by fanatical rage were often extinguished 
in rivers of blood. 


The Mussulman and Christian warriors provoked each other during single 
combats, and were as lavish of abuse as the heroes of Homer. Heroines 
often appeared in the melee, and disputed the prize of strength and courage 
with the bravest of the Saracens. Children came from the city to fight with 
the children of the Christians in the presence of the two armies. But 
sometimes the furies of war gave place to the amenities of peace, and 
Franks 
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and Saracens would for a moment forget the hatred that had led them to 
take up arms. During the course of the siege several tournaments were held 
in the plain of Acre, to which the Mussulmans were invited. The champions 
of the two parties harangued each other before entering the lists ; the 
conqueror was borne in triumph, and the conquered ransomed like a 


prisoner of war. In these warlike festivities, which brought the two nations 
together, the Franks often danced to the sound of Arabian instruments, and 
their minstrels afterwards played or sang to the dancing of the Saracens. 


Most of the Mussulman emirs, after the example of Saladin, affected an 
austere simplicity in their vestments and manners. An Arabian author 
compares the sultan, in his court, surrounded by his sons and brothers, to 
the star of night which sheds a sombre light amidst the other stars. The 
principal leaders of the crusade did not entertain the same love of 
simplicity, but endeavoured to excel each other in splendour and 
magnificence. As in the First Crusade, the princes and barons were 
followed into Asia by their hunting and fishing appointments, and the 
luxuries of their palaces and castles. When Philip Augustus arrived before 
Acre, all eyes were for a moment turned upon the falcons he had brought 
with him. One of these having escaped from the hands of his keeper, 
perched upon the ramparts of the city, and the whole Christian army was 
excited by endeavours to recapture the fugitive bird. As it was caught by the 
Mussulmans, and carried to Saladin, Philip sent an ambassador to the sultan 
to recover it, offering a sum of gold that would have been quite sufficient 
for the ransom of many Christian warriors. 


The misery which so often visited the crusaders, did not at all prevent a 
great number of them from indulging in excesses of license and debauchery. 
All the vices of Europe and Asia were met together on one spot. If an 
Arabian author may be believed, at the very moment in which the Franks 
were a prey to famine and contagious diseases, a troop of three hundred 
women from Cyprus and the neighbouring islands arrived in the camp. 
These three hundred women, whose presence in the Christian army was a 
scandal in the eyes of the Saracens, prostituted themselves among the 
soldiers of the cross, and stood in no need of employing the enchantments 
of the Armida of Tasso to corrupt them. 


Nevertheless, the clergy were unremitting in their exhortations to the 
pilgrims to lead them back to the morals of the Gospel. Churches, 
surmounted by wooden steeples, were erected in the camp, in which the 
faithful were every day called together. Not unfrequently the Saracens took 
advantage of the moment at which the soldiers left their entrenchments 


unguarded to attend mass, and made flying but annoying incursions. Amidst 
general corruption, the siege of Acre presented many subjects of 
edification. In the camp, or in the field of battle, charity hovered constantly 
around the Christian soldier, to soothe his misery, to watch his sick pallet, 
or dress his wounds. During the siege the warriors from the north were in 
the greatest distress, and could gain little assistance from other nations. 
Some pilgrims from Liibeck and Bremen came to their aid, formed tents of 
the sails of their vessels to shelter their poor countrymen, and ministered to 
their wants and tended their diseases. Forty German nobles took part in this 
generous enterprise, and their association was the origin of the hospitable 
and military order of the Teutonic knights. 


When the crusaders entered Acre, they shared the sovereignty of it amongst 
them, each nation taking possession of one of the quarters of the city, which 
had soon as many masters as it had had enemies. The king of 
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Jerusalem was the only leader that obtained nothing in the division of the 
first reconquered place of his kingdom. 


The capitulation remained unexecuted ; Saladin, under various pretexts, 
deferring the completion of the conditions. Richard, irritated by a delay 
which appeared to him a breach of faith, revenged himself upon the 
prisoners that were in his hands. Without pity for disarmed enemies, or for 
the Christians he exposed to sanguinary reprisals, he massacred five 
thousand Mussulmans before the city they had so valiantly defended, and 
within sight of Saladin, who shared the disgrace of this barbarity by thus 
abandoning his bravest and most faithful warriors.1 


This action, which excited the regret of the whole Christian army, 
sufficiently exposed the character of Richard, and showed what was to be 
dreaded from his violence ; a barbarous and implacable enemy could not 
become a generous rival. On the day of the surrender of Acre, he committed 


a gross outrage upon Leopold, duke of Austria, by ordering the standard of 
that prince, which had been planted on one of the towers, to be cast into the 
ditch. Leopold dissembled his resentment, but swore to avenge this insult 
whenever he should find an opportunity. c 


THE CRUSADERS MOVE ON JERUSALEM 


It was with difficulty that the soldiers would leave the pleasures of Acre. A 
historian tells us that the wine in the city had already changed the 
complexion of the gravest Christian knights, and, for the preservation of 
discipline, women were prohibited from marching with the army. The 
largesses of Richard to the duke of Austria, the count of Champagne, and 
others, kept them from following Philip to Europe, and Plantagenet was at 
the head of nearly thirty thousand French, German, and English soldiers. 
These holy warriors left Acre and marched in a southerly direction, 
generally within sight of their ships, which coasted along the shores, 
bearing forage and provisions, and military necessaries. Clouds of Turks 
overhung and burst on the advancing army ; the Red Cross knights in the 
van, and the military friars in the rear, frequently broke the violence of the 
storm ; but the safety of the crusaders was principally owing to the 
indissoluble firmness of their columns, and their resolute forbearance.2 


Near Azotus a general engagement could no longer be avoided by Richard. 
The right of his line was commanded by that heroic and hardy champion of 
the cross, James d’Avesnes. The duke of Burgundy, a man of doubtful 
virtue, headed the left ; and Plantagenet himself was the stay and bulwark 
of the centre. The hosts of Syria and Egypt, led by Saladin, made a general 
and impetuous charge on their foe. The right wing of the Christians was 
repulsed ; the left drove back the Saracens, but it was drawn by the enemy 
far from the other divisions of the army. Richard hastened with a select 


[ 1 The Arab historian Imad ad-Din d speaks thus concerning the prisoners 
put to death by Richard. ” After the retreat of the Christians into the town, 
we found the Mussulman martyrs exposed quite naked on the sands. We 
went to inspect them. They recognised their friends and related what they 
had suffered for God’s cause, what honours they had received, what 


benefits they had acquired by martyrdom, what felicity they enjoyed at the 
price of their blood.‘1] 


2 Defensive war was so completely the object of the crusaders, that each 
man was covered with pieces of cloth, united together by rings, on which he 
received without injury the enemy’s arrows. Boha ad-Din/ (who narrates 
this curious circumstance )adds, that he himself saw several of the Christians 
who bad not one or two, but ten arrows adhering to their backs, and yet who 
marched forwards with a quiet step, and without trepidation. ” So close did 
they march, that if an apple had been thrown, it must have struck either a 
man or a horse,” says Vinsauf. a 
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band to the aid of the duke of Burgundy, and Saladin, in his endeavour to 
strengthen his right wing, removed the weight of hostility from James 
d’Avesnes. No deep impression had been made on the English lines. The 
personal bravery of Richard achieved wonders ; his countenance, his 
gestures, his invocations to St. George, seconded the ardour of his troops, 
and the Turks were driven back with great slaughter to Azotus. The loss of 
the Christians, though not numerous, was severe, for James d’ Avesnes 
perished, and his death was justly regretted by the king as the loss of a great 
pillar of the Christian cause. 


The progress of Cceur de Lion was no longer molested, and he quickly 
arrived at Joppa. That city was now without fortifications, for when the tide 
of victory turned from the Mussulmans at Azotus. Saladin commanded the 
dismantling of all his fortresses in Palestine. It was policy to keep his 
enemies perpetually in the field, and to exhaust them by ceaseless 
skirmishes and engagements. As the road to Askalon was open, Richard 


wished to press his advantages ; but the spirit of faction renewed its baneful 
influence, and the French barons insisted on the necessity of restoring the 
works of Joppa. Their opinion was in unfortunate accordance with the 
inclinations of an army already attenuated by incessant marching, and who 
thought with regret on the pleasures which had been for a while familiarised 
and endeared to them at Acre. It was resolved, therefore, that Joppa should 
be re-fortified. Plantagenet, alive to every duty of a general, urged the 
completion of the works. The soldiers, however, gradually sunk into that 
state of luxury and idleness, from which they had been with such difficulty 
recovered by Richard. The Mussulmans roused themselves from the distress 
and panic of their late defeat at Azotus ; they began to collect in the vicinity 
of Joppa, and their military appearance awoke the English and French from 
their disgraceful sleep of licentiousness. 


Vinsauf 3 tells how Richard, as ardent in pleasure as in war, enjoyed the 
amusement of falconry, heedless of the enemy. On one occasion the royal 
party would have paid dearly for their temerity, if a Provencal gentleman, 
named William de Pratelles, had not cried aloud, ” I am tike king ” ; and 
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by this noble lie the attention of the Saracens was drawn upon himself, 
while the real sovereign escaped. Shortly afterwards a body of Templars fell 
into an ambuscade of the Turks. Richard sent the earl of Leicester to the aid 
of the brave but exhausted knights, and promised to follow straight. Before 
he could buckle on his coat of steel, he heard that the enemy had triumphed. 
Despising all personal solicitude, and generously declaring he should not 
deserve the name of king if he abandoned those whom he had vowed to 
succour, he flew to the place of combat, plunged into the thickest of the 
fight, and his impetuosity received its usual reward of success. 


The fortifications of Joppa were at length restored, a vigorous renewal of 
the war was determined on, and Plantagenet declared to the Saracens that 
the only way of averting his wrath would be to surrender to him the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, as it existed in the reign of Baldwin the leper. 
Saladin did not reject this proposal with disdain, but made a modification of 
the terms, in offering to yield Palestine from the Jordan to the sea. The 
negotiation lasted for some time. Richard was deceived and cajoled by the 
presents and blandishments of Saphedin [Saif ad-Din], who was the brother 
of Saladin, and the Christians were ashamed that their leader should be so 
friendly with an infidel. The barons soon saw, and compelled their royal 
lord to see, the artifice of the Turks, who resumed their attacks, and the 
negotiation was broken off. But the Templars, Hospitallers, and Pisans, 
dissuaded the king from attacking Jerusalem, on the argument that even if it 
should be taken they would immediately have to fight with the Turks in the 
neighbourhood. Richard commanded a retreat, and the army fell back upon 
Ramula, and then continued its retrogression to Askalon, a city of high 
consequence in the judgment of the Latins, because it was the link between 
the Turks in Jerusalem and the Turks in Egypt. 


Until the return of the spring, all commerce between Askalon and other 
countries was cut off, and the army endured therefore the hardships of 
famine in addition to the usual severities of the climate. The impatient duke 
of Burgundy deserted the standard of Richard ; some of the French soldiers 
went to Acre and Joppa ; and others found a welcome reception at the court 
of the marquis of Tyre. But discontent gave place for a while to better 
feelings ; and, at the solicitation of Plantagenet, most of the deserters 
returned to their duty. But Conrad disdained an answer to the royal 
summons. The walls of Askalon were soon repaired, for the proudest nobles 
and the most dignified clergy worked like the meanest of the people. The 
duke of Austria was the only distinguished man who was wrapped in 
haughty selfishness, and who could say that he was neither a carpenter nor a 
mason. Before indeed the works were completed, Richard lost the aid of his 
French allies, who, more mercenary than chivalric, retired to Acre, because 
the royal coffers were exhausted, and the king could not give them their 
stipulated pay. Commercial jealousy, as well as military envy, obstructed 
the Crusades. The Genoese and Pisans made Acre the theatre of their 
animosities ; and an appearance of dignity and disinterestedness was given 


to their feuds, when they fought in the name and for the interests of their 
respective friends, Conrad and Guy. The marquis of Tyre joined his troops 
to the Genoese, and the civil war would have spread through all the 
Christian powers, if Plantagenet had not marched from Askalon to Acre. 
Conrad prudently retraced his steps, and by the address of the English king 
the breach between the republicans was closed. Richard endeavoured to 
conciliate the marquis ; but the young nobleman aspired to independence 
and sovereign power, drew seven hundred French soldiers from Askalon to 
Tyre, and allied 
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himself with Saladin. When Richard had retired from Jerusalem, and his 
army became broken, Saladin had dismissed many of his troops to their 
families and homes ; but when he heard of the defection of Conrad, he 
thought that the moment of active hostility was arrived, and he accordingly 
spread his standard, and summoned his hosts. 


Richard was cool and undismayed at the military port of his enemy, but 
political disturbances in England demanded the presence of the monarch, 
and he was compelled to yield to his necessities, and solicit his generous 
foe to terminate the war. He declared that he required only the possession of 
the sacred city, and of the true cross. But the Mussulman replied that 
Jerusalem was as dear to the Moslem as to the Christian world, and that he 
would never be guilty of conniving at idolatry by permitting the worship of 
a piece of wood. Thwarted by the religious principles of his enemies, 
Richard endeavoured to win upon their softer affections. He proposed a 
consolidation of the Christian and Mohammedan interests, the 
establishment of a government at Jerusalem, partly European and partly 
Asiatic ; and these schemes of policy were to be carried into effect by the 
marriage of Saphedin with the widow of William king of Sicily. The 
Mussulman princes would have acceded to these terms ; but the marriage 
was thought to be so scandalous to religion, that the imams and the priests 


raised a storm of clamour, and Richard and Saladin, powerful as they were, 
submitted to popular opinion.1 


The necessity of Richard’s return to England grew stronger, and the only 
cause of his delay was the choice of a military commander of the 
Christians. The imbecile Guy had but few partisans, and the public voice 
was in favour of the valiant Conrad ; Richard generously overlooked the 
circumstance, that the prince of Tyre was his enemy, and the friend of 
Saladin, and consented to the public wish. But while preparations were 
making for the coronation, Conrad was slain by two of the Assassins. In the 
first moments of indignation, the French declared that Richard had 
instigated the murderers. They demanded from the widow of Conrad the 
resignation of Tyre, but she was too politic to encounter the anger of the 
king. Count Henry of Champagne appeared in the midst of the tumult ; he 
took the throne upon the invitation of the people, and following the 
approved precedent, he secured himself from opposition by marrying the 
widow of Conrad. Richard confirmed the election of the people, and the 
civil war was closed. The duke of Burgundy and the count of Champagne 
joined Richard. 


Disregarding the calls from England, the king led his English and Normans 
to the fortress of Darum, reduced it, and gave it to the French, whose 
preparations for the attack had been rendered needless by the superior 
activity of their allies. Some new messengers from England brought fresh 
accounts of the increasing power of Prince John, and the treachery of Philip 
Augustus. The army continued its march towards Jerusalem, and encamped 
in the valley of Hebron. The generals and soldiers vowed that they would 
not quit Palestine without having redeemed the sepulchre. Everything wore 
the face of 


1 According to Boha ad-Din/ and Abulfeda,./ in all these negotiations, the 
people of the two armies lived in friendly intercourse, and mingled in the 
tournament and dance. More than this, through the whole of the war, 
Saladin and Richard emulated each other as much in the reciprocation of 
courtesy, as in military exploits. If ever the king of England chanced to be 
ill, Saladin sent him presents of Damascene pears, peaches, and other fruits. 
The same liberal hand gave the luxury of snow, in the hot seasons, 


according to Hoveden.’* Saladin could not but have ft It some kindness for 
gallant warriors, whether Christians or Mussulmans, if it be true, that as 
soon as he was old enough to bear arms, he had requested and received the 
honour of knighthood from a French cavalier, named Humphrey de Thoron. 
See Vinsauf.j’ 
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joy when this resolution was adopted ; Richard participated in the feeling, 
and although he thought that his presence in England would be the only 
means of restoring affairs there, yet he professed to the duke of Burgundy, 
and the count of Champagne, that no solicitation from Europe should 
prevail with him to leave the allies until after the following Easter. Hymns 
and thanksgivings testified the popular joy at this resolution. 


The nearer the approach of the Christians the greater was the terror of the 
Mussulmans in Jerusalem ; many of them prepared to leave the city, and 
even Saladin was alarmed for its safety. The crusaders were at Bethlehem ; 
the French nobility in the council were as clamorous as the people without 
to press forward ; but the mind of Richard vacillated, and he avowed his 
doubts of the policy of the measure, as his force was not adequate to a 
siege, and to the keeping up of communications with its stores on the coast. 
He proposed that they should march to Berytus, to Cairo, or Damascus ; but 
as the barons of Syria, the Templars, and Hospitallers, had a perfect 
knowledge of Palestine, he thought that their decision should regulate the 
proceedings of the army. 


THE ENTERPRISE ABANDONED 


A council of twenty was accordingly appointed from the military orders, the 
lords of the Holy Land, and also the French knights. They learned that the 
Turks had destroyed all the cisterns, which were within two miles of the 


city ; they felt that the heats of summer had begun ; and for these reasons it 
was decided that the siege of Jerusalem should be deferred, and that the 
army should march to some other conquest. As a general, Richard was fully 
aware of the impolicy of advancing against the sacred city, yet he was 
unable to suppress his bitter feelings of mortification at a decision which 
would probably blast the proud hopes that he had indulged of redeeming the 
sepulchre. A friend led him to a hill which commanded a view of Jerusalem 
; but, covering his face with a shield, he declared that he was not worthy to 
behold a city which he could not conquer. The French soldiers uttered 
invectives and complaints against the decision of the council ; Coeur de 
Lion offered them provisions, ships, and money, if they would obey its 
decree, and march to Cairo ; and although they acquiesced, yet as they were 
not zealous, Richard remained in inactivity and indecision. 


Active hostility against the Saracens was abandoned by the Christians for 
the fiercer employment of civil rancour and dissensions ; and if a retreat had 
not been commanded, the army would have been totally destroyed by 
Saladin. Richard could preserve but little order and discipline among the 
soldiers. Some retired to Joppa, but Acre was the rendezvous of most of the 
army. 


By the quickest marches Saladin reached Joppa, and so vigorous was his 
siege of it that in a few days one of the gates was broken down, and such of 
the people as could not defend themselves in the great tower, or escape by 
sea, were destroyed. Before the morning, however, the brave Plantagenet 
reached Joppa. Abandoning the hope of rescuing the Holy Land from 
infidel subjection, he was on the point of quitting Acre and of returning to 
Europe, when the precipitancy of his Moslem rival opened again all his 
visions of glory and conquest. The French refused to march ; but the 
Templars and Hospitallers, the Pisans and Genoese, the earl of Leicester 
and the other English nobles, vowed to save their friends. Richard and some 
of his troops went by sea to Joppa ; other soldiers took the land course, but 
were badly distressed by those impediments which Saladin, in anticipation 
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of their approach, cast in their way. Plantagenet was the first who leaped on 
shore, and the most active with his deadly sword. b 


There have been few feats of arms more renowned than this all-day fight of 
Richard, and the old chronicler, Geoffrey de Vinsauf, has written of it in 
such strain of enthusiasm that we cannot forbear quoting the splendid 
pictures, whose hyperbole is its own explanation and excuse. @@ 


VINSAUF S ACCOUNT OF RICHARD AT JOPPA 


The king hearing of the danger to which the besieged were exposed and 
pitying their condition interrupted the messengers. 


“As God lives,” said he, “I will be with them, and give them all the 
assistance in my power ! ” The words were hardly out of his mouth, before 
a proclamation was made that the army should be got ready. But the French 
would not vouchsafe even to honour the king with an answer, exclaiming 
proudly that they should never again march under his command ; and in this 
they were not disappointed, for they never again marched under anybody’s 
command, for in a short time they all miserably perished. Meanwhile, 
however, the soldiers of all nations, whose hearts God had touched, and the 
sufferings of their fellow-creatures excited to compassion, hastened to set 
out with the king ; namely, the Templars, the Hospitallers, and several other 
valiant knights, all of whom marched by land to Csesarea ; but the noble 
king trusting for his safety to his own valour, embarked on board his fleet of 
galleys, which were equipped with everything that could be necessary. A 
contrary wind arose, which detained the king’s ships three days at Caiphas. 
where they had put in. 


The king, vexed at this delay, exclaimed aloud, ” O Lord God, why dost 
thou detain us here ? consider, I pray thee, the urgency of the case, and the 
devoutness of our wishes.” No sooner had he prayed thus than God caused 
a favourable wind to spring up, which wafted his fleet before it into the 
harbour of Joppa, in the midst of the night of Friday immediately rjreced- 


ing the Saturday on which they had agreed to surrender, and all of them 
would have been given over to destruction. They fled up the fortress as far 
as they were able, and there awaited the stroke of martyrdom, shedding 
tears, and supplicating the mercy of the Almighty who at length was 
appeased, and deigned to listen to their petition ; their deliverer was already 
come, his fleet was riding in the harbour, and his soldiers were eager to land 
for their rescue ! 


The Turks, discovering the arrival of the king’s fleet, sallied down to the 
seaside with sword and shield, and sent forth showers of arrows : the shore 
was so thronged with their multitude that there was hardly a foot of ground 
to spare. Neither did they confine themselves to acting on the defensive, for 
they shot their arrows at the crews of the ships, and the cavalry spurred their 
horses into the sea to prevent the king’s men from landing. The king, 
gathering his ships together, consulted with his officers what was the best 
step to take. 


” Shall we,” said he, ” push on against this rabble multitude who occupy the 
shore, or shall we value our lives more than the lives of those poor fellows 
who are exposed to destruction for want of our assistance ? ” Some of them 
replied that further attempts were useless, for it was by no means certain 
that anyone remained alive to be saved, and how could they land in the face 
of so large a multitude ? 
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The king looked around thoughtfully, and at that moment saw a priest 
plunge into the water and swim toward the royal galley. When he was 
received on board, he addressed the king with palpitating heart and spirits 
almost failing him. ” Most noble king, the remnant of our people, waiting 
for your arrival, are exposed like sheep to be slain, unless the divine grace 
shall bring you to their rescue.” “Are any of them still alive, then?” asked 
the king, ” and if so, where are they ? ” ” There are still some of them 
alive,” said the priest, ” and hemmed in and at the last extremity in front of 


yonder tower.” “Please God, then,” replied the king, “by whose guidance 
we have come, we will die with our brave brothers in arms, and a curse 
light on him who hesitates.” 


The word was forthwith given, the galleys were pushed to land ; the king 
dashed forward into the waves with his thighs unprotected by armour, and 
up to his middle in the water ; he soon gained firm footing on the dry strand 
; behind him followed Geoffrey du Bois and Peter de Pratelles, and in the 
rear came all the others rushing through the waves. The Turks stood to 
defend the shore, which was covered with their numerous troops. The king, 
with an arbalest which he held in his hand, drove them back right and left ; 
his companions pressed upon the recoiling enemy, whose courage quailed 
when they saw it was the king, and they no longer dared to meet him. The 
king brandished his fierce sword, which allowed them no time to resist, but 
they yielded before his fiery blows and were driven in confusion with blood 
and havoc by the king’s men until the shore was entirely cleared of them. 


The king then, by a winding stair, which he had remarked in the house of 
the Templars, was the first to enter the town, where he found more than 
three thousand of the Turks turning over everything in the houses, and 
carrying away the spoil. The brave king had no sooner entered the town 
than he caused his banners to be hoisted on an eminence, that they might be 
seen by the Christians in the tower, who, taking courage at the sight, rushed 
forth in arms from the tower to meet the king, and at the report thereof the 
Turks were thrown into confusion. The king, meanwhile, with brandished 
sword, still pursued and slaughtered the enemy, who were thus enclosed 
between the two bodies of the Christians, and filled the streets with their 
slain. All were slain, except such as took to flight in time ; and thus those 
who had before been victorious were now defeated and received con-dign 
punishment, whilst the king still continued the pursuit, showing no mercy to 
the enemies of Christ’s cross, whom God had given into his hands ; for 
there never was a man on earth who so abominated cowardice as he. 


But the king had only three horses with him, and what were three among so 
many ? If we examine the deeds of the ancients, and all the records left us 
by former historians, we shall find that there never was a man who so 
distinguished himself in battle as King Richard did this day. When the 


Turks leaving the town saw his banners floating in the air, a cry was raised 
on right and left as he sallied forth upon them, and no hail-storm or tempest 
ever so densely concealed the sky, as it was then darkened by the flying 
arrows of the Turks. Saladin, hearing of the king’s arrival, and of his 
brilliant contest with the Turks, of whom he had slain all who opposed him, 
was seized with sudden fear, and like that timid animal, the hare, put spurs 
to his horse and fled from before his face. The king, with his men, still 
continued the pursuit, slaying and destroying, whilst his arbalesters made 
such havoc of the horses that for two miles the traces of their flight were 
visible. He now therefore pitched his tent in the same place where those 
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of Saladin had been, and thus by the divine grace so small a body of men 
had defeated this large army of the Turks. It was then given out among the 
Turks what a reproach it was to them, and lasting scandal, that so large an 
army and so many thousands of the Turks had been defeated by so small an 
army, and that Joppa had been recovered from them by force of arms. In 
this manner they murmured to one another at what had taken place, and 
trembled with confusion. 


Meanwhile a certain depraved set of men among the Saracens, called 
Menelones of Aleppo and Cordivi, an active race, met together to consult 
what should be done in the existing state of things. They spoke of the 
scandal which lay against them, that so small an army, without horses, had 
driven them out of Joppa, and they reproached themselves with cowardice 
and shameful laziness, and arrogantly made a compact among themselves 
that they would seize King Richard in his tent, and bring him before 
Saladin, from whom they would receive a most munificent reward. But 
now, by the providence of God, who had decreed that his holy champion 
should not be seized whilst asleep by the infidels, a certain Genoese was led 
by the divine impulse to go out early in the morning into the fields, where 
he was alarmed at the noise of men and horses advancing, and returned 
speedily, but just had time to see helmets reflecting back the light which 


now fell upon them. He immediately rushed with speed into the camp, 
calling out ” To arms ! to arms ! ” The king was awakened by the noise, and 
leaping startled from his bed, put on his impenetrable coat of mail, and 
summoned his men to the rescue. 


God of all virtues ! lives there a man who would not be shaken by such a 
sudden alarm ? The enemy rushed unawares, armed against unarmed, many 
against few, for our men had no time to arm, or even to dress themselves. 
The king himself therefore, and many others with him, on the urgency of 
the moment, proceeded without their cuishes to the fight, some even 
without their breeches, and they armed themselves in the best manner they 
could, though they were going to fight the whole day. Whilst our men were 
thus arming in haste, the Turks drew near, and the king mounted his horse 
with only ten other knights. These alone had horses, and some even of those 
they had were base and impotent horses unused to arms ; the common men 
were skilfully drawn out in ranks and troops, with each a captain to 
command them. Oh, who could fully relate the terrible attacks of the 
infidels ? The Turks at first rushed on with horrid yells, hurling their 
javelins and shooting their arrows. The king ran along the ranks and 
exhorted every man to be firm and not to flinch. The Turks came on like a 
whirlwind, again and again, making the appearance of an attack, that our 
men might be induced to give way, and when they were close up, they 
turned their horses off in another direction. The king and his knights, who 
were on horseback, perceiving this, put spurs to their horses and charged 
into the middle of the enemy, upsetting them right and left, and piercing a 
large number through the body with their lances ; at last they pulled up their 
horses, because they found that they had penetrated entirely through the 
Turkish lines. 


The king now looking about him, saw the noble earl of Leicester fallen 
from his horse, and fighting bravely on foot. No sooner did he see this than 
he rushed to his rescue, snatched him out of the hands of the enemy, and 
replaced him on his horse. What a terrible combat was then waged ! A 
multitude of Turks advanced, and used every exertion to destroy our small 
army ; vexed at our success, they rushed towards the royal standard of a 
lion, for they would rather have slain the king than a thousand others. 
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In the midst of the melee the king saw Ralph de Mauleon dragged off 
prisoner by the Turks, and spurring his horse to speed, in a moment released 
him from their hands, and restored him to the army ; for the king was a very 
giant in the battle, and was everywhere in the field @@@ now here, now 
there, wherever the attacks of the Turks raged the hottest. So bravely did he 
fight, that there was no one, however gallant, that would not readily and 
deservedly yield to him the pre-eminence. 


On that day he performed the most gallant deeds on the furious army of the 
Turks, and slew numbers with his sword, which shone like lightning ; some 
of them were cloven in two from their helmet to their teeth, whilst others 
lost their heads, arms, and other members, which were lopped off at a single 
blow. While the king was thus labouring with incredible exertions in the 
fight, a Turk advanced towards him, mounted on a foaming steed. He had 
been sent by Saphedin of Archadia, brother to Saladin, a liberal and 
munificent man, if he had not rejected the Christian faith. This man now 
sent to the king, as a token of his well-known honourable character, two 
noble horses, requesting him earnestly to accept them, and make use of 
them, and if he returned safe and sound out of that battle, to remember the 
gift and recompense it in any manner he pleased. The king readily received 
the present, and afterwards nobly recompensed the giver. Such is bravery, 
cognisable even in an enemy ; since a Turk, who was our bitter foe, thus 
honoured the king for his distinguished valour. 


The king, especially at such a moment of need, protested that he would 
have taken any number of horses equally good from anyone, even more a 
foe than Saphedin, so necessary were they to him at that moment. Fierce 
now raged the fight, when such numbers attacked so few ; the whole earth 
was covered with the javelins and arrows of the unbelievers ; they threw 
them several at a time against our men, of whom many were wounded. 
Thus the weight of the battle fell heavier upon us than before, and the 
galley-men withdrew in the galleys which brought them, and so, in their 


anxiety to be safe, they sacrificed their character for bravery. Meanwhile a 
shout was raised by the Turks, as they strove who should first occupy the 
town, hoping to slay those of our men whom they should find within. 


The king, hearing the clamour, taking with him only two knights and two 
crossbow men, met three Turks, nobly caparisoned, in one of the principal 
streets. Rushing bravely upon them, he slew the riders in his own royal 
fashion, and made booty of two horses. The rest of the Turks who were 
found in the town were put to the rout in spite of their resistance, and 
dispersing in different directions, sought to make their escape even where 
there was no regular road. The king also commanded the parts of the walls 
which were broken down to be made good, and placed sentinels to keep 
watch lest the town should be again attacked. These matters settled, the 
king went down to the shore, where many of our men had taken refuge on 
board the galleys. These the king exhorted by the most cogent arguments to 
return to the battle and share with the rest whatever might befall them. 
Leaving five men as guards on board each galley, the king led back the rest 
to assist his hard-pressed army ; and he no sooner arrived, than with all his 
fury he fell upon the thickest ranks of the enemy, driving them back and 
routing them, so that even those who were at a distance and untouched by 
him, were overwhelmed by the throng of the troops as they retreated. 


Never was there such an attack made by an individual. He pierced into the 
middle of the hostile army, and performed the deeds of a brave and 
distinguished warrior. The Turks at once closed upon him and tried to 
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overwhelm him. In the meantime our men, losing sight of the king, were 
fearful lest he should have been slain, and when one of them proposed that 
they should advance to find him, our lines could hardly contain themselves. 
But if by any chance the disposition of our troops had been broken, without 
doubt they would all have been destroyed. What however was to be thought 


of the king who was hemmed in by the enemy, a single man opposed to so 
many thousands ? 


The hand of the writer faints to tell it, and the mind of the reader to hear it. 
Who ever heard of such a man? His bravery was ever of the highest order, 
no adverse storm could sink it ; his valour was ever blooming. Why then do 
we speak of the valour of Antseus, who regained his strength every time he 
touched his mother earth, for Antaeus perished when he was lifted up from 
earth in the long wrestling match. The body of Achilles also, who slew 
Hector, was invulnerable, because he was dipped in the Stygian waves ; yet 
Achilles was mortally wounded in the very part by which he was held when 
they dipped him. Likewise Alexander, the Macedonian, who was stimulated 
by ambition to subjugate the whole world, undertook a most difficult 
enterprise, and with a handful of choice soldiers fought many celebrated 
battles, but the chief part of his valour consisted in the excellence of his 
soldiers. In the same manner, the brave Judas Maccabseus, of whose wars 
all the world discoursed, performed many wonderful deeds worthy forever 
to be remembered, but when he was abandoned by his soldiers in the midst 
of a battle, with thousands of enemies to oppose him, he was slain, together 
with his brothers. 


But King Richard, inured to battle from his tenderest years, and to whom 
even famous Roland could not be considered equal, remained invincible 
even in the midst of the enemy, and his body, as if it were made of brass, 
was impenetrable to any kind of weapon. In his right hand he brandished 
his sword, which in its rapid descent broke the ranks on either side of him. 
Such was his energy amid that host of Turks that, fearing nothing, he 
destroyed all around him, mowing men down with his sword as reapers 
mow down the corn with their sickles. Who could describe his deeds ? 
Whoever felt one of his blows, had no need of a second. Such was the 
energy of his courage, that it seemed to rejoice at having found an occasion 
to display itself. The sword wielded by his powerful hand, cut down men 
and horses alike, cleaving them to the middle. 


The Turks were terror-struck at the sight, and giving way on all sides, 
scarcely dared to shoot at him from a distance with their arrows. The king 
now returned safe and unhurt to his friends, and encouraged them more 
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than ever with the hope of victory. How were their minds raised from 
despair when they saw him coming safe out of the enemy’s ranks ! They 
knew not what had happened to him, but they knew that without him all the 
hopes of the Christian army would be in vain. The king’s person was stuck 
all over with javelins, like a deer pierced by the hunters, and the trappings 
of his horse were thickly covered with arrows. Thus, like a brave soldier, he 
returned from the contest, and a bitter contest it was, for it had lasted from 
the morning sun to the setting sun. It may seem indeed wonderful and even 
incredible that so small a body of men endured so long a conflict ; but by 
God’s mercy we cannot doubt the truth of it, for in that battle only one or 
two of our men were slain. But the number of the Turkish horses which lay 
dead on the fields is said to have exceeded fifteen hundred ; and of the 
Turks themselves more than seven hundred were killed, and yet they did not 
carry back King Richard, as they had boasted, as a present to Saladin ; but, 
on the contrary, he and his brave followers performed so many deeds of 
valour in the sight of the Turks, that the enemy themselves shuddered to 
behold them. In the meantime, our men having by God’s grace escaped 
destruction, the Turkish army returned to Saladin, who is said to have 
ridiculed them by asking where Melek Richard was, for they had promised 
to bring him a prisoner ? ” Which of you,” continued he, ” first seized him, 
and where is he ? Why is he not produced ? ” To whom one of the Turks 
that came from the farthest countries of the earth replied ; ” In truth, my 
lord, Melek Richard, about whom you ask, is not here ; we have never 
heard since the beginning of the world that there ever was such a knight so 
brave and so experienced in arms. In every deed at arms, he is ever the 
foremost ; in deeds, he is without a rival, the first to advance and the last to 


retreat ; we did our best to seize him, but in vain, for no one can escape 
from his sword ; his attack is dreadful ; to engage with him is fatal, and his 
deeds are beyond human nature.” 


From the toil and exertion of the battle, King Richard and several others 
who had exerted themselves the most, fell ill, not only from the fatigue of 
the battle, but the smell of the corpses, which so corrupted the 
neighbourhood, that they all nearly died.? 


PEACE BETWEEN THE KINGS 


Richard now wished for peace, and Saladin, exhausted by wars, submitted 
to necessity. They exchanged expressions of esteem, and as the former 
avowed his contempt of the vulgar obligation of oaths, they only grasped 
each other’s hands in pledge of fidelity. A truce was agreed upon for three 
years and eight months ; the fort of Askalon was to be destroyed ; but Joppa 
and Tyre, with the country between them, were to be surrendered to the 
Christians. The people of the West were also at liberty to make their 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem, exempt from the taxes which the Saracenian 
princes had in former times imposed. 


The French soldiers at Acre prepared to return to Europe ; but wished first 
to behold the sepulchre which was so dear and sacred to the Christians. But 
Richard was indignant at the audacity of men who claimed the benefit of a 
treaty which no efforts of their own had procured. They had lost the laurel 
of holy warriors, and they deserved not to bear the pilgrim’s palm. The rest 
of the army visited the hallowed places, and Saladin, alive to every 
honourable obligation, prevented his subjects from injuring the persons and 
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insulting the feelings of the devout palmers. In a familiar conversation with 
the bishop of Salisbury Saladin expressed his admiration of the bravery of 
Plantagenet, but thought that the skill of the general did not equal the valour 
of the knight. The courteous prelate complimented the Mussulman by 
replying that there were not two such warriors in the world as the English 
and the Syrian monarchs. Often have we had occasion to observe the 
generosity of Saladin in the moment of victory. At the solicitation of the 
bishop he allowed establishments of Latin priests in the Holy Sepulchre, 
and in the churches of Bethlehem and Nazareth. He had pity, too, on the 
different barons whom his conquests had dispossessed. He gave to the lord 
of Sajetta a handsome town near Tyre ; to Belian of Ibelin a castle, four 
miles from Acre ; and he restored Caiphas, Cresarea, and Azotus to their 
respective lords. Count Henry of Champagne became master of Joppa. 


The loss of many thousand soldiers on the plains of Acre, and the bravery 
and conduct of the English monarch, had prevented some of the anticipated 
issues of the battle of Tiberias ; Palestine did not become a Mussulman 
colony ; and so much of the sea coast was in the hands of the Christians, 
and so enfeebled were the enemy, that fresh hostilities could safely be 
commenced whenever Europe should again pour forth her religious 
fanatics, and military adventurers. Richard gained more honour in Palestine 
than any of the emperors of Germany and kings of France who had sought 
re-nown in foreign war; and although these distant ages may censure his 
conduct as unprofitable to his country, 


yet his actions were in unison with Richard the Lion-hearted as a Crusader 
that spirit of the times which looked 


upon valour as more important than empire, and esteemed achievements in 
battle more highly than the consequences of victory. In the month of 
October, Richard, with his queen, the English soldiers, and pilgrims, set sail 
for England. But storms of violence, uncommon even for the boisterous 
season of autumn, soon scattered the fleet. Many of the vessels were 
wrecked on hostile shores, and the warriors of England, now penniless, 


naked, and famished, were led into Saracen prisons. Other ships fortunately 
reached friendly ports, and in time returned to Britain. 6 
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Thus finished this Third Crusade, in which all the western powers in arms 
obtained no greater advantages than the taking of Ptolemais and the demoli- 
tion of Askalon; in it Germany lost, without glory, one of the greatest of its 
emperors and the finest of its armies. If we may believe Arabian authors, 
six hundred thousand crusaders appeared before Ptolemais, and scarcely 
one hundred thousand of these warriors saw their native country again. 
Europe had the greater reason to deplore the losses of this war, from the fact 
of her armies having been so much better composed than in preceding 
expeditions; criminals, adventurers, and vagabonds had been strictly 
excluded from the ranks. All that the West could boast of the most noble 
and illustrious of its warriors had taken up arms. 


The crusaders that contended with Saladin were better armed and better 
disciplined than any that preceded them in Palestine ; the foot-soldiers 
employed the crossbow, which had been neglected or prohibited in the 
Second Crusade. Their cuirasses, and their bucklers covered with thick 
leather, defied the arrows of the Saracens; and on the field of battle, soldiers 
were often seen bristling with arrows and darts, whom the Arabs compared 
to porcupines, still keeping their ranks and fighting bravely. The Saracens 
had likewise made some progress in the art of war, and began to resume the 
use of the lance, which they did not employ when the first crusaders arrived 
in Syria. The Mussulman armies were not confused multitudes ; they 
remained longer under their banners, and fought with less disorder. The 
Kurds and Turks surpassed the Franks in the art of attacking and defending 
cities and castles. The Mussulmans had, besides, more than one advantage 
over the crusaders : they made war upon their own territories and in their 
own climate; they were under the command of one single leader, who 
communicated the same spirit to all, and only presented to them one cause 
to defend. 


In this crusade the Franks appeared to be more polished than they had been 
till that time. Great monarchs making war against each other without 
ceasing to give evidences of mutual esteem and generous feeling, was a 
new spectacle for the world. Subjects followed the example of their princes, 
and lost beneath the tent much of their barbarism. The crusaders were 
sometimes admitted to the table of Saladin, and emirs received at that of 
Richard. By thus mingling together, Saracens and Christians might make a 
happy exchange of usages, manners, knowledge, and even virtues. The 
Christians, rather more enlightened than during the first Crusades, stood in 
less need of excitement from the visions of fanaticism. The passion for 
glory was for them almost as powerful a principle as religious enthusiasm. 
Chivalry also made great progress in this crusade; it was held in such 
honour, and the title of knight was so glorious, even in the eyes of the 
infidels, that Saladin did not disdain to be decorated with it. 


In this crusade, in which so many knights rendered themselves illustrious, 
two men acquired an immortal glory, one by a useless bravery and qualities 
more brilliant than solid, the other by real successes and virtues that might 
have served as models to Christians. The name of Richard remained during 
a century the terror of the East, and the Saracens and Turks celebrated him 
in their proverbs a long time after the Crusades. He cultivated letters and 
merited a place among the troubadours ; but the arts did not at all soften his 
character ; it was his ferocity as well as his courage that procured him the 
surname of Coeur de Lion. Carried away by the 
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inconstancy of his inclinations, he often changed his projects, his affections, 


and his principles of action ; he sometimes braved religion, and very often 
devoted himself to its service. Sometimes incredulous, as often superstitious 


; measureless in his hatred as in his friendship, he was extravagant in 
everything, and only showed himself constant in his love for war. The 
passions which animated him scarcely ever permitted his ambition to have 
an aim or a determinate object. His imprudence, his presumption, and the 
unsteadiness of his plans, made him lose the fruits of his exploits. In a 
word, the hero of this crusade is more calculated to excite surprise than to 
create esteem, and appears to belong less to history than to the romances of 
chivalry. 


With less rashness and bravery than Richard, Saladin possessed a more firm 
character, one far better calculated to carry on a religious war. He paid more 
attention to the results of his enterprises; more master of himself, he was 
more fit to command others. When mounting the throne of the atabegs, 
Saladin obeyed rather his destiny than his inclinations ; but when once 
firmly seated, he was governed by’ only two passions @@@ that of 
reigning, and that of securing the triumph of the Koran. On all other 
subjects he was moderate, and when a kingdom or the glory of the prophet 
was not in question, the son of Eyyub was admired as the most just and 
mild of Mussulmans. We may add that the stern devotion | and ardent 
fanaticism that made him take up arms against the Christians, only rendered 
him cruel and barbarous in one single instance. He displayed the virtues of 
peace amidst the horrors of war. ” From the bosom of camps,” says an 
oriental poet, ” he covered the nations with the wings of his justice, and 
poured upon his cities the plenteous showers of his liberality.” The 
Mussulmans, always governed by fear, were astonished that a sovereign 
could inspire them with so much love, and followed him with joy to battle. 
His generosity, his clemency, and particularly his respect for an oath, were 
often the subjects of admiration to the Christians, whom he rendered so 
miserable by his victories, and of whose power in Asia he had completed 
the overthrow. 


The Third Crusade, which was so glorious for Saladin, was not entirely 
without advantages for Europe. Many crusaders, on the way to Palestine, 
stopped in Spain, and by their victories over the Moors, prepared the 
deliverance of the kingdoms situated beyond the Pyrenees. A great number 
of Germans, as in the Second Crusade, prevailed upon by the solicitations 
of the pope, made war upon the barbarous inhabitants of the shores of the 


Baltic, and thus, by useful exploits, extended the limits of the Christian 
republic in the West. As in this war the greater part of the crusaders went to 
Palestine by sea, the art of navigation made a sensible advance ; the 
maritime nations of Europe acquired an accession of prosperity, their fleets 
became more formidable, and they were able, with glory, to dispute the 
empire of the sea with the Saracens. 


In several states of Europe, commerce, and the spirit of the holy wars 
contributed to the enfranchisement of the lower classes. Many serfs, upon 
becoming free, took up arms. It was not one of the least interesting 
spectacles of this crusade, to see the standards of several cities of France 
and Germany floating in the Christian army amongst the banners of lords 
and barons. This crusade was particularly beneficial to France, from which 
it banished both civil and foreign wars. By prolonging the absence of the 


1 Saladin had but little indulgence in religious matters. The abbe” 
Renaudot, in his manuscript history, relates that he caused a philosopher to 
be strangled who ventured to preach new doctrines in the city of Aleppo. 
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great vassals and the enemies of the kingdom, it weakened their power, and 
gave Philip Augustus authority to levy imposts, even upon the clergy. It 
afforded him an opportunity of surrounding his throne with a faithful guard, 
to keep up regular armies, and prepare, though at a distance, that victory of 
Bouvines which proved so fatal to the enemies of France. 


A long captivity awaited Richard on his return to Europe. The vessel in 
which he embarked was shipwrecked on the coast of Italy, and fearing to 
pass through France, he took the route of Germany, concealed under the 
habit of a simple pilgrim. His liberality betrayed the monarch, and as he had 
enemies everywhere, he was seized by the soldiers of the duke of Austria. 
Leopold had not sufficient generosity to forget the outrages received from 
Richard at the siege of Ptolemais, and detained him prisoner.1 The duke of 


Austria did not dare to detain his redoubtable captive in his own hands, and 
gave him up to the emperor of Germany. Henry VI, who had likewise 
insults 


to revenge, was rejoiced to get Richard in his power, and kept him in 
chains, as if he had made him a prisoner in the field of battle. The hero of 
the crusade, who had filled the world with his renown, was cast into a dark 
dungeon, and remained a long time a victim to the vengeance of his 
enemies €€@ and they were Christian princes. He was brought before 
the German diet, assembled at Worms, where he was accused of all the 
crimes that hatred and envy could invent. But the spectacle of a king in 
chains was so affecting, that no one durst condemn Richard, and when he 
offered his justification, the bishops and nobles melted into tears, and 
besought Henry to treat him with less injustice and rigour. 


Queen Eleanor implored all the powers of Europe for the release of her son. 
The complaints and tears of a mother touched the heart of Celestine, who 
had recently ascended the chair of St. Peter. The pope several times 
demanded the liberty of the king of England, and even excommunicated the 
duke of Austria and the emperor ; but the thunders of the church had so 
often been launched against the thrones of Germany, that they no longer 
inspired fear. Henry braved the anathemas of the holy see ; the captivity of 
Richard lasted another year ; and he only obtained his liberty after engaging 
to pay a considerable ransom. His kingdom, which he had ruined at his 
departure for the Holy Land, exhausted itself to hasten his return ; and 
England gave up even her sacred vases to break the chains of her monarch. 
He was received with enthusiasm by the English ; his adventures, which 
drew tears, obliterated the remembrance of his cruelties, and Europe only 
recollected his exploits and his misfortunes. c 


An English Crusader, Third 


Crusade 


f1 The well-known story of the discovery of Richard in Leopold’s hands, by 
Blondel, through the singing of a song which king and minstrel had 
composed together, is now believed to be apocryphal and quite fabulous. | 
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In the year 589 (1193 a.d.), after the departure of the king of England, 
Saladin having no longer anything to fear from the Christians, resolved to 
pass some time at Damascus. This was always a favourite place of sojourn, 
and he hoped there to recover his health, for he was feeling severely the 
strain of so arduous a war. His plan, after resting a while in Damascus, was 
to go to Egypt, which he had not visited for ten years. He left Jerusalem and 
paid visits en route to Nablus, Tiberias, and other scenes of his recent 
conquests. At Berytus, Bohemond, prince of Antioch, came to pay 
allegiance. What most touched the sultan was that Bohemond came of his 
own accord, without distrust, without escort, without even having requested 
a safe conduct. As evidence of his satisfaction the sultan gave him a 
splendid welcome, and granted him several fiefs contiguous to his own 
principality. The lords who came with him also received presents. Saladin 
finally arrived in Damascus amid the acclamations of the populace. Great 
was the rejoicing, and poets exercised their art for the occasion. The sul-tan 
immediately took in hand the welfare of the inhabitants and reformed 
several abuses. In the meanwhile he betook himself with his brother Malik 
Adil to the pleasures of the chase. He was away a fortnight ; his health 
seemed restored, and already he began to believe himself beyond all danger, 
when suddenly he fell ill of a bilious fever of which he died on the 
thirteenth day, March 5, 1193. Boha ad-Din, who at the time of Saladin’s 
death was in the city, relates that grief was universal. ” That day,” he says, ” 
was the most terrible that had ever dawned on Islam. The castle of 
Damascus, the city, the whole universe was struck with a sorrow that God 
alone could measure.” 


Saladin was born at Tekrit, on the Tigris, and died at the age of fifty-seven 
lunar years, after having reigned twenty-four years over Egypt and nineteen 
over Syria. Arabian historians represent him as a most generous prince, who 
would ever willingly deprive himself of the necessaries of life. Boha ad-Din 
avows that finally his steward felt obliged, unknown to him, to put aside 
money in order to meet future emergencies ; at his death they found in his 
treasury forty-seven silver pieces and one of gold. ” This,” adds Boha ad- 
Din, ” was all that remained of the revenues of Egypt, Arabia, Syria, anda 
part of Mesopotamia.” 


It always happened that when Saladin took possession of a new province he 
performed deeds of great generosity in order to win over the people. When 
he entered Damascus after the death of Nur ad-Din, he did not take for 
himself any of this prince’s treasures, but distributed everything among the 
emirs. ” Saladin,” says Abulfeda, ” had gentle manners, he bore 
contradiction easily, and showed great indulgence to those who served him. 
If anything wounded his feelings he did not exhibit it. He was reserved in 
speech ; and his example inspired the same thing in others. No one dared 
attack his neighbour’s honour in the sultan’s presence. 


” He never could see an orphan without being moved. If one of its parents 
were still alive he gave it into this parent’s keeping, but himself provided 
for the child’s maintenance and kept watch over its education. Whenever he 
met an aged person he wept tenderly and In-stowed some token of 
generosity. Such was his manner of life until God called him to his merciful 
bosom.” 


Saladin was not insensible to domestic affection. He loved to spend his time 
with his family, surrounded by his children, and taking part in their 
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sports. He was sincerely devoted to his religion and brought up his children 
in the same way. Boha ad-Din has preserved for us the sultan’s speech, a 


short time before his death, on the occasion of the departure of his son 
Dhahir to the post of governor of Aleppo. ” O my son,” the sultan said, ” I 
recommend to thee the fear of God, source of all goodness. Do what God 
asks, and thou shalt find in that thy salvation. Hold always the sight of 
blood in horror. Take care not to shed or stain thyself with it, for the mark is 
never washed away. Look to the well-being of thy subjects and inform 
thyself as to their needs. Thou art for them God’s minister as well as mine. 
Take care to please the emirs, the great men of the land, and the people of 
high estate. It is bv my righteous ways that I have reached this degree of 
power. Bear no malice towards anyone whoever he may be, for we are all 
mortal. Be attentive to thy duty to others, for in giving them satisfaction 
thou obtainest the forgiveness of God better than looking to thy own 
account with him, for repentance to cure all ; for the Lord is good and 
merciful.” 


He loved to read the Koran and he had the book read to his servitors and all 
those around him. Noticing one day a little child reading the Koran to his 
father, he was touched to tears by the sight and gave money and land to 
both father and son. He admitted unreservedly all that religion teaches, and 
hated philosophers and heretics. He once imprisoned and put to death at 
Aleppo a young man named Sahraverdi, who mocked at and insulted 
religion. 


Boha ad-Din relates again: “Saladin was a great lover of justice; not only 
was he strict on its being given, but he dispensed it himself as far as his 
affairs would admit. He heard cases twice a week, Mondays and Thurs- 
days, assisted by cadis and people of the law. Great and small, everyone 
found the door open. He did the same on his journeys as in his capital, 
receiving all petitions presented to him, and rejecting no demands. When a 
case demanded a great amount of attention he examined it at leisure, 
sometimes in the day, sometimes at night, and judged it as God prompted 
him. Never was his sense of justice invoked in vain ; it was the same for the 
princes of his family as for his other subjects, for he made exception of no 
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one. 


There would be no end were one to transcribe all that the Arab chroniclers, 
particularly Boha ad-Din, relate concerning Saladin’s justice and piety. The 


latter is especially devoted to bringing out these virtues of his hero, and 
purposely omits to speak of the vices that stained them. In the whole course 
of his reign Saladin encountered no great opposition except on the part of 
the Christians, and especially those of the West. So he had come to believe 
in no enemies but the Franks. These he treated as enemies of God, and 
called the war they brought upon him, “the holy war.” 


” When God shall have put into my hands the other Christian cities,” he told 
Boha ad-Din,/ ” I shall share my states with my children, leave them my 
last instructions, and bidding them farewell, embark upon that sea to subdue 
the western isles and lands. I shall never lay down my arms while there 
remains a single infidel upon the earth, at least if from here to there I am not 
stopped by death.” 


Thus Saladin’s ambitions reached as far as the conquest of France, Italy, 
and the other Christian countries. And lest one should believe the words 
reported by Boha ad-Din to be a vain threat, we find the same idea in the 
sultan’s reply to a letter from the emperor Barbarossa. What is more 
singular is that the hate of Saladin was directed towards the Christians only 
as a body of nations. Once in his power, he looked at them through different 
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eyes. Thus we can explain the magnificent and even exaggerated eulogies 
of certain contemporary Christian and especially Italian writers, eulogies 
which perhaps no Mohammedan writer has exceeded. For example, there is 
the following passage in the Arab history of the patriarchs of Alexandria, 
whose author was one of the Coptic Christians : 


” Saladin in all the surrenders lie had from the Franks was faithful to his 
word. When a town capitulated he left the inhabitants their liberty, with 
their wives, their children, and their belongings. As to their Mohammedan 
captives, Saladin offered to buy them back, and mentioned a sum greater 
than their value. If the Franks refused this he let them keep their prisoners, 


saying, ‘ I don’t want to interfere with your captives ; only treat them well, 
as I treat your people.’ Whenever his policy would permit it Saladin sought 
to please everybody. ‘ I much prefer,’ he said, speaking of the Christians, 
‘that they should remain contented and happy.” 


Saladin’s two most glorious achievements in the eye of the majority of the 
Mohammedan historians were the taking of Jerusalem and Palestine from 
the Christians, and the destruction of the Fatimite caliphate in Egypt. To 
these relate most of the titles and phrases in which they refer to him and 
which may be found on many monuments of the period. “With Saladin,” 
says Imad ad-Din, his secretary, “the great men perished, with him 
disappeared people of true worth ; good deeds diminished, and bad ones 
increased; life became difficult, and earth was covered with shadows ; the 
century had its phoenix to deplore, and Islam lost its support.” * 


CHAPTER V 


THE FOURTH TO THE SIXTH CRUSADES 
[1195-1229 a.d.] 


Bound for Holy Palestine, Nimbly we brush’d the level brine, All in azure 
steel array’d ; O’er the wave our weapons play’d, And made the dancing 
billows glow ; High upon the trophied prow, Many a warrior-minstrel 
swung His sounding harp, and boldly sung. 


OOO Warton, The Crusade. 


Wars and rebellions had filled all the thoughts of Saladin, and he had 
established no principles of succession. Three of his numerous progeny 
became sovereigns of Aleppo, Damascus, and Egypt ; others had smaller 
possessions, and the emirs and atabegs of Syria again struggled for 
independence. The soldiers of the late sultan rallied round his brother 
Saphedin [Saif ad-Din] whose wisdom and valour were familiar to them. 
Both by stratagem and liberal policy he reared a large fabric of empire in 
Syria, and he was the most powerful of all the Moslem princes, when the 
time for the expiration of the peace arrived. The Saracenic power was, 
however, palsied for a while by a dreadful famine in Egypt, and the Latins 
in Palestine suffered also from the miserable state of this general granary. 


The knights of St. John cast their regards towards Europe, and particularly 
to England, for succour, and entreated that new armies would march to 
Palestine, and destroy the exhausted Moslems. 


POPE CELESTINE IIT PROMOTES A CRUSADE (1195 A.D.) 


Two years before this favourable moment, the daring and ambitious pope 
Celestine III had again sounded the trumpet of war. France had not revived 
from its losses in the Third Crusade, and Philip Augustus heard the appeal 


with indifference. Many of the people of England enrolled their names as 
holy warriors, obtained spiritual absolution, and then abandoned their pious 
resolves. The pope hurled his thunders against those who 
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deserted their profession, except for some legitimate cause ; but all thoughts 
of a crusade gradually died away in England, for the king was too much 
occupied in political concerns to encourage it. But wild schemes of war 
were occasionally in his mind, and the early writers have ascribed to his 
dauntless spirit the vast design of conquering Egypt and, after having 
gained the Holy Land, of possessing himself of the throne of 
Constantinople. Designs equally ambitious were entertained by the emperor 
Henry, the enemy of Plantagenet. Seconded by imperial influence, the 
clergy successfully preached the crusade through all the German states. The 
emperor declared that he would provide a passage for both rich and poor 
who wished to go. But, though influenced, he was not absorbed by the love 
of barren glory, and when the possession of Sicily seemed an easy 
achievement, he postponed the gathering of laurels in Palestine till he had 
added a great state to his empire in Europe. Tancred, prince of Sicily, had 
lately died, and Henry, in right of his wife Constanza, put in his claims. 
This defection from the holy war was declared to be in accordance with the 
opinions of his wisest princes and lords, and it did not quench the spirit of 
fanaticism and romance. 


THE FOURTH (OR GERMAN) CRUSADE (1195-1198 A.D.) 


From the north to the south of Germany the frenzy of crusading had spread, 
and it had infected the bishops of Bremen, Wiirzburg, Passau, and Ratisbon 
; the dukes of Saxony, Brabant, Bavaria, and the son of the duke of Austria ; 


the marquis of Brandenburg and Moravia ; the landgraf of Thuringia ; the 
count Palatine, and the counts of Habsburg and Schwem-bourg. The son of 
Henry duke of Limburg and the archbishop of Mainz led the vanguard of 
the holy warriors ; and in the passage through Hungary they were joined by 
Margaret, sister of the French king and queen of Hungary, who, as one 
mode of consolation for the loss of her husband, had vowed to pass the 
remainder of her life in the pains of pilgrimage. Though the time of peace, 
as settled by the treaty between Richard and Saladin, had expired, yet the 
Christians and Mussulmans continued to live in amity. When the new 
champions of the cross arrived at Acre, no remonstrances of the Latins 
against fresh wars, no suggestions that all new crusaders ought to be 
obedient to the discretion of the residents in the Holy Land could abate the 
furious desire of the Germans for hostility. 


Their aggressions were quickly returned by the Mussulmans, civil feuds 
were hushed, and Saphedin again headed the veteran forces of Syria and of 
Egypt. The important city of Joppa was taken by him before the Christian 
army from Acre could relieve it. The care and expense of Richard were 
dissipated in a moment ; the fortifications were destroyed, and several 
thousands of the people of Joppa were put to the sword. In these unhappy 
moments another portion of the German force, under the command of the 
dukes of the lower Lorraine and Saxoivy, arrived at Acre. They had made 
the voyage from the northern ports of Germany, and in their route had 
chastised the Moors of Portugal. Confident in their strength, the united 
forces of Europe and Palestine, led by the duke of Saxony, directed their 
march towards the city of Berytus; but Saphedin, ever observant of events, 
quitted the vicinity of Joppa, and overtook his foes between Tyre and Sidon. 
The close columns of the duke of Saxony’s army were impenetrable to his 
vigorous and continual attacks. The victory of the Christians appeared to be 
decisive, the enemy’s force was scattered, and so extensive 
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[1196-1198 A.r>.] was the panic that the Saracens abandoned Laodicea, 
Gabala, Joppa, Sidon, and Berytus. Nine thousand prisoners were redeemed 
without ransom ; and the statement that there were three years’ provisions 


for the inhabitants of Berytus in the storehouses of that town shows the 
importance of the day of Sidon. The exultation of the crusaders was still 
further advanced by the arrival of a third body of friends, headed by 
Conrad, bishop of Hidelsheim and chancellor of the German Empire. By the 
usual process of ambitious princes Henry had subjugated Sicily; and now, 
devoted to the conquest of the Holy Land, he sent his third army as his 
immediate precursors. 


It seemed that the hour was now at hand when Europe would receive the 
reward of her invincible heroism. All the sea coast of Palestine was already 
in the possession of the Christians : and even they who had generally most 
desponded were now elevated with the conviction that the cross must ere 
long surmount the walls of Jerusalem. But in their march from Tyre towards 
the Holy City they made a fatal halt at the fortress of Thoron. The lofty and 
solid pile of stones withstood the attacks of the common engines of 
violence. But by a month’s labour of some Saxon miners the rock itself 
which supported the fortress was pierced through ; and the battlements 
tottered to their foundation. The Saracens were now at the feet of the 
Christians suing for clemency. A free passage into the Moslem territories 
was all that they asked, and the fort might then be at the disposal of the 
crusaders. After much time had been passed in balancing considerations of 
revenge or mercy, a treaty founded on these terms was signed ; but although 
just principles of war prevailed with the majority, yet the smaller party, who 
breathed nothing but slaughter, impressed their menaces so deeply on the 
minds of the Saracens that the latter vowed to submit to the last extremity, 
rather than confide in the agreements and oaths of champions of the cross. 


They gained resolution from despair ; they met their foes in the passages 
which had been mined in the rocks ; and in every encounter the Moslem 
scimitar reeked with Christian blood. Factious contentions disordered the 
Latin council ; insubordination and vice raged in the camp ; and, to crown 
their miseries, the crusaders heard that the infidel world had recovered from 
its defeat at Sidon, and that the sultans of Egypt and Syria were 
concentrating their levies. Daunted at the rumour of their march, the 
German princes deserted their posts in the middle of the night, and fled to 
Tyre. In the morning their flight was discovered by the soldiers, and horror 
and despair seized every breast. The camp was deserted by those who had 


strength to move ; the feeble left their property, the cowardly their arms 
behind them. The road to Tyre was filled with soldiers and baggage in 
indiscriminate confusion ; but so exhausted was the state of the 
Mussulmans in Thoron, that the Christians were not molested in their 
retreat by any accidents except those which their own imprudence and 
precipitation occasioned (1197). 


When the fragments of the army were collected, and the soldiers were at a 
distance from danger, everyone reproached the other as the cause of the late 
disgraceful event. The Germans accused the Latins of cowardice ; and the 
barons of the Holy Land declared that they would not submit to the 
domineering pride of the Germans. All the quarrels were conducted in 
scrip-tural language. Treachery was the crime of which each party accused 
the other ; for the case of Judas was in the minds of all. Conrad and his 
soldiers went to Joppa, and resolved to repair its fortifications and to await 
the mo-ment for revenge on the Latins of Syria. Saphedin marched against 
them, 
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and the Germans did not decline the combat. Victory was on the side of the 
Christians; but it was bought by the death of many brave warriors, 
particularly of the duke of Saxony, and of the son of the duke of Austria. 
But the Germans did not profit by this success, for news arrived from 
Europe that the great support of the Crusade, Henry VI, was dead. The 
archbishop of Mainz, and all those princes who had an interest in the 
election of a German sovereign, deserted the Holy Land. The queen of 
Hungary was the only individual of consequence whose fanaticism was 
stronger than worldly considerations. The remnants, and they were more 
than twenty thousand, of this once powerful host fortified themselves in 
Joppa. But a new storm arose in the Turkish states. It swept over Berytus 
and the land of the Christians ; and, on the 11th of November, while the 
Germans were celebrating the feast of St. Martin, the Moslems entered the 
city of Joppa and slew every individual whom they found. 


Old Fuller/ says, ” At this time, the spring-tide of their mirth so drowned 
their souls that the Turks, coming in upon them, cut every one of their 
throats to the number of twenty thousand ; and quickly they were stabbed 
with the sword that were cup-shot before. A day which the Dutch (the 
Germans) may well write in their calendars in red letters dyed with their 
own blood, when the camp was their shambles, the Turks their butchers, 
and themselves the Martinmasse beeves, from which the beastly drunkards 
differ but a little.” 


About the time of the massacre at Joppa, Henry, count of Champagne, the 
acknowledged king of Jerusalem, died. The grand master of the Hospitallers 
represented to Isabella the propriety of her marriage with Almeric de 
Lusignan, king of Cyprus, who had lately succeeded his brother Guy. It was 
thought that Acre and its vicinity could not remain in the hands of the 
Latins unless they were governed by a king, and that, in every 
circumstance, Cyprus, as a place of succour and retreat, would be a valuable 
ally to Jerusalem. With equal truth it might have been argued that, if there 
were a powerful king in Palestine, faction, the great foe of the state, could 
not raise its head. Familiarised to the joys of royalty and love, the widowed 
queen embraced with rapture new prospects of happiness, and in her eyes 
Almeric was as estimable as she had found her divorced husband Humphry, 
or her deceased lords Conrad and Henry. The union was approved of by the 
clergy and barons, it was celebrated at Acre, and Almeric and Isabella were 
proclaimed king and queen of Cyprus and Jerusalem. 


THE FIFTH CRUSADE (1201-1204 A.D.) 


The Third and Fourth Crusades were created by the ordinary influence of 
papal power and royal authority ; but the Fifth sprang from genuine 
fanaticism. At the close of the twelfth century a hero arose in France, 
worthy of companionship with Bernard. Fulk, of the town of Neuilly, near 
Paris, was distinguished by the vehemence and ability of his preaching, and 
as in early life he had drank deeply of the cup of pleasure he was well 
qualified to describe the different states of the sinner and the saint. He did 
not involve himself in the speculative absurdities of the day, but declaimed 
against the prevailing vices of usury and prostitution. For two years he 


preached without success, but after that time “heaven lent its aid to the 
efforts of the preacher, in order that his words, like arrows from a powerful 
bow, might penetrate the depraved hearts of men.” Accordingly, miracles 
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attested celestial approbation, and his sermons were received as oracles. 
With the extension of his fame his wishes for religious good increased, and 
his soul was inflamed with the desire of accomplishing the great aim of 
Christendom. He accordingly assumed the cross, and war with the infidels 
became the copious matter of his sermons.0 


The Fifth Crusade was an individual enterprise. Since the failure of the 
Third, Jerusalem was forgotten and wars between kings and Christian 
peoples took the place of the pious expeditions. England, Germany, and 
France, once united for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, were now 
armed one against the other. The emperor Otto IV was excommunicated ; 
Philip 


Augustus had been, John was to be. All these excommunicants gave little 
thought to the Holy Land. The great pope Innocent III wanted to bring it 
back to their minds and caused a new crusade to be preached, promising the 
remission of all sins to those who served God for one year. Fulk the cure 
was the pope’s mouthpiece. He visited a tournament that was being held in 
Champagne, and his burning words made all the princes and knights 
assembled there assume the cross. This time, as on the first, the kings held 
aloof, and the people did also. CIAk Knighthood alone took part, and rather 
to 


Thirteenth Century Crusader show strength of arms than any deep piety, 


for the affair was nothing more, or little more, than a plundering expedition. 
Baldwin IX, count of Flanders, and Boniface II, count of Montferrat, were 


at its head. And it had been previously proved that the sea route was much 
preferable to the land, the crusaders sought ships at Venice. 


That city was even then the Queen of the Adriatic. Driven by Attila’s 
invasion to the lagoons, the people from the mainland had prospered in that 
most remarkable situation in the world. None of the invasions that passed 
over Italy had reached them. Their trade had extended, and the islands and 
shores of Istria and Illyria recognised their superiority. When the crusaders 
appeared, the Venetians encouraged them not only through piety but the 
spirit of gain as well. The Mohammedans and Greeks were their rivals in 
the eastern Mediterranean and they found this a good opportunity to 
dispossess them. The interested services rendered the crusaders in 1130 had 
brought the Venetians the privilege of opening in each town of the new 
kingdom of Jerusalem a quarter exclusively their own, and at the same time 
they took possession of the Greek islands of Rhodes, Samos, Scio, 
Mytilene, and Andros. In 1173 Venice had made its dogeship elective, and 
established with its grand council that aristocratic government which kept 
its power through many ages. 


Such was Venice when the crusaders put in an appearance. Geoffrey de 
Villehardouin,’ seneschal to the court of Champagne, himself narrates the 
mission in which he took part. It was a curious sight @€@ that of the 
feudal lords obliged, kneeling and in tears, to beg the people humbly for 
ships. “We will grant them; we will grant them,” replied the sovereign 
people. City of merchants and seamen, Venice could not but sell such a 
service, and demanded 85,000 marks or 20,230 kilograms of silver, which 
to-day would be equal to about OO 161,840 or $809,200, but in those 
days was worth 
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much more. The knights could not produce such a sum, and in place of cash 
the Venetians offered to take in payment a hostile city if the crusaders 
would capture it for them. They had already taken from the Greeks the 


principal cities of the Dalmatian coast @@@ Spalato, Ragusa, and 
Sebenico. One alone remained to prevent their complete dominion over the 
Adriatic @€€ Zara, still occupied by the king of Hungary. In vain did 
Innocent III thunder against this detour from the crusade ; the Venetians got 
Zara and Doge Dandolo, ninety years old, assumed the cross (1202). 


The little account settled, they could go ; but whither ? The set-backs of the 
last Crusades showed that it was necessary to have some point of support in 
order to operate successfully in Palestine, and this point must be either 
Egypt or the Greek Empire. The Venetians persuaded their allies that the 
keys of Jerusalem were either at Cairo or Constantinople. There was some 
truth in this idea, but there was much more commercial interest. The 
possession of Cairo would give the Venetians the route to India ; that of 
Constantinople would assure them the commerce of the Black Sea and the 
whole Grecian archipelago. The crusaders decided on Constantinople, 
whither a young Greek prince, Alexius, offered to lead them provided they 
would re-establish on the throne his father Isaac Angelus who had been 
deposed (1203). 


The account of the assault on Constantinople, given more fully in the 
history of the Byzantine Empire, may be briefly sketched here. When the 
French came in sight of Constantinople, saw its high walls, its innumerable 
churches whose gilded domes glistened in the sun, and their glances 
wandered, as Villehardouin says, ” over the length and breadth of the city, 
sovereign of all others, there was none so brave whose heart did not 
tremble, and each one looked at the arms which he would soon need.” 
Along the shore there was lined up a magnificent army of sixty thousand 
men. The crusaders counted on a terrible battle. Barges brought them fully 
armed to the shore. Before even touching the strand ” the knights jumped 
into the water up to their waists, fully armed, the lance men, the sword 
bearers, the good archers, and the good sergeants, and the good cross- 
bowmen. And the Greeks made much pretext to stop them. And when the 
crusaders came with lowered lances, the Greeks turned their backs and fled, 
leaving them the shore. And know that nothing more glorious ever took 
place.” The 18th of July (1203) the city was carried by assault ; the old 
emperor was brought from his cell and put back on the throne. Alexius had 
made the crusaders the most glowing promises ; to keep them he imposed 


new taxes and so angered the weakened people that they strangled their 
emperor, set up another, Mour-zoufle, and shut the city’s gates. The 
crusaders attacked at once. Three days sufficed to get them in again (March, 
1204) ; this time they put it to the sack. One whole quarter, a square league 
of territory, was burned. And what works of art perished ! Four hundred 
thousand marks were collected in a church for distribution. 1 


Then they divided the empire up. Baldwin IV, count of Flanders, was 
elected emperor of Romania. He won against his opponents, Dandolo and 
Boniface of Montferrat. The Venetians did not like the idea of seeing their 
doge on the imperial throne. They took (which pleased them better) a 
portion of Constantinople with the shore of the Bosporus and the Propontis, 


[! It will be well to refer back to the earlier account of the sack of 
Constantinople in Vol. 7, Chap. 11, p. 352. It is noteworthy how much more 
atrocious was the barbarity of the crusaders to these their own people, than 
was that of the Moslems themselves when they took the same city in 1453.] 
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and a majority of the Archipelago islands, Candia, etc., and dubbed 
themselves lords of a quarter and a half of the Eastern Empire. The marquis 
of Montferrat was elected king of Macedonia ; Villehardouin, marshal of 
Romania, and his nephew, prince of Romania. The count of Blois received 
the Asiatic provinces. There were dukes of Athens and Naxos, counts of 
Cephalonia, and lords of Thebes and of Corinth. A new France, with all its 
feudal customs, arose at the eastern end of Europe. Members of the 
Comnenus family, however, managed to keep several portions which they 
divided into principalities €€@ Trebizond, Napoli of Argolis, Epirus and 
Nicsea. But the crusaders were too few to hold their conquest long. In 1261 
this Latin Empire fell to pieces. But, up to the end of the Middle Ages and 
the conquests of the Turks, there still subsisted in certain parts of Greece 
remnants of the feudal principalities so strangely established by the French 
in the ancient land of Miltiades and Leonidas.6 


The establishment of the Latins in Constantinople was the important though 
unlooked-for issue of the Fifth Crusade ; but their dominion lasted only 
fifty-seven years. The history of that period forms a part of the annals of the 
Lower Empire, and not of the holy wars. But we may re-mark, generally, 
that in a very few years fortune ceased to smile on the conquerors. Their 
arrogant and encroaching temper awakened the jealousy of the king of 
Bulgaria. The fierce mountaineers, who had so often insulted the majesty of 
the Roman Empire, now redeemed themselves from the sin of rebellion, by 
ceaseless war on the usurpers of their former master’s throne. The change 
of the Greek ritual into the service of the Latin church, was a subject of 
perpetual murmur and discontent. The feudal code of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem was violently imposed on the people, in utter contempt of their 
manners and opinions. The Greeks, too, were not admitted into any places 
of confidence in the government, and the nobility gradually retired from 
Constantinople, and associated themselves with the princes of the deposed 
royal family. Several of those princes formed states out of the ruins of the 
empire, and Manuel Paleeologus, the emperor of Nicsea, descendant of 
Lascaris, son-in-law of the usurper Alexius, had the glory of recovering the 
throne of the Caesars, and of finally expelling the usurpers from 
Constantinople. On the Asiatic side of the Bosporus the Latins never had 
much power. 


The jealousy which Genoa entertained of her great rival, Venice, was one of 
the most active causes of the fall of the Latin Empire. In the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, commercial concessions had often purchased for 
Constantinople the military and naval aid of the sovereign of the Adriatic ; 
and at the time of the Fifth Crusade, the empire appeared to acknowledge 
the equality of the republic. The imperial throne gained the friendship of 
other Italian princes, and the Pisans as well as the Venetians had almost 
unlimited commerce with the Grecian states. Each of these allies had its 
church and its exchange in Constantinople; its consuls decided the causes of 
their respective citizens, and both nations enjoyed the rare and blessed 
privilege of exemption from payment of public taxes. In the middle of the 
twelfth century, Genoa had obtained commercial immunities ; but it does 
not appear that they were so extensive as those which had been acceded to 
the Venetians and Pisans. When the crusaders captured Constantinople, the 
commerce of the Black Sea was open to the Venetians, a commerce, which 


before that event had only been slightly enjoyed by the Italians. The 
Genoese, alarmed at the maritime progress of the Venetians, took up arms 
against them ; fortune befriended the inferior power, and in the year 1215 
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a treaty was concluded, whereby the Genoese were confirmed in the 
commercial privileges which they had enjoyed under the Greek emperor. 
But the political situation of the Venetians continued a great source of 
superiority, and their rivals incited and assisted the Greeks to throw off the 
Latin yoke, and recapture Byzantium.c 


RESULTS OF THE FIFTH CRUSADE 


An old empire which moulders away, a new empire ready to sink into ruins 
© @@ such are the pictures that this crusade presents to us ; never did any 
epoch offer greater exploits for admiration, or greater troubles for 
commiseration. The Greeks, a degenerate nation, honoured their 
misfortunes by no virtue ; they had neither sufficient courage to prevent the 
reverses of war, nor sufficient resignation to support them. When reduced to 
despair, they showed some little valour ; but that valour was imprudent and 
blind ; it precipitated them into new calamities, and procured them masters 
much more barbarous than those whose yoke they were so eager to shake 
off. They had no leader able to govern or guide them ; no sentiment of 
patriotism strong enough to rally them ; deplorable example of a nation left 
to itself, which has lost its morals, and has no confidence in its laws or its 
government ! The Franks had just the same advantages over their enemies 
that the barbarians of the north had over the Romans of the Lower Empire. 
In this terrible conflict, simplicity of manners, the energy of a new people 
for civilisation, the ardour for pillage, and the pride of victory, were sure to 
prevail over the love of luxury, habits formed amidst corruption, and vanity 


which attaches importance to the most frivolous things, and only preserves 
a gaudy resemblance of true grandeur. 


This spirit of conquest, which appeared so general among the knights, 
might favour the expedition to Constantinople ; but it was injurious to the 
holy war, by turning the crusaders aside from the essential object of the 
crusade. The heroes of this war did nothing for the deliverance of 
Jerusalem, of which they constantly spoke in their letters to the pope. The 
conquest of Byzantium, very far from being, as the knights believed, the 
road to the land of Christ, was but a new obstacle to the taking of the Holy 
City ; their imprudent exploits placed the Christian colonies in greater peril, 
and only ended in completely subverting, without replacing it, a power 
which might have served as a barrier against the Saracens. To recapitulate 
in a few words our opinion of the events and consequences of this crusade, 
we must say that the spirit of chivalry and the spirit of conquest at first gave 
birth to wonders, but that they did not suffice to maintain the crusaders in 
their possessions. The crusaders evinced a profound contempt for the 
Greeks, whose alliance and support they ought to have been anxious to seek 
; they wished to reform manners and alter opinions, a much more difficult 
task than the conquest of an empire, and only met with enemies in a country 
that might have furnished them with useful allies. 


We may add that the policy of the holy see, which at first undertook to 
divert the Latin warriors from the expedition to Constantinople, became, in 
the end, one of the greatest obstacles to the preservation of their conquests. 
The counts and barons, who reproached themselves with having failed in 
obedience to the sovereign pontiff, at length followed scrupulously his 
instructions to procure by their arms the submission of the Greek church, 
the only condition on which the holy father would pardon a war 
commenced 
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in opposition to his commands. To obtain his forgiveness and approbation, 
they employed violence against schism and heresy, and lost their conquest 
by endeavouring to justify it in the eyes of the sovereign pontiff. The pope 
himself did not obtain that which he so ardently desired. The union of the 
Greek and Roman churches could not possibly be effected amidst the 
terrors of victory and the evils of war ; the arms of the conquerors had less 
power than the anathemas of the church, to bring back the Greeks to the 
worship of the Latins. Violence only served to irritate men’s minds, and 
consummated the rupture, instead of putting an end to it. The remembrance 
of persecutions and outrages, a reciprocal contempt, an implacable hatred 
arose and became implanted between the two creeds, and separated them 
forever. 


History cannot affirm that this crusade made great progress in the 
civilisation of Europe. The Greeks had preserved the jurisprudence of 
Justinian ; the empire possessed wise regulations upon the levying of 
imposts and the administration of the public revenues ; but the Latins 
disdained these monuments of human wisdom and of the experience of 
many ages ; they coveted nothing the Greeks possessed but their territories 
and their wealth. Most of the knights took a pride in their ignorance, and 
amongst the spoils of Constantinople, attached no value to the ingenious 
productions of Greece. Amidst the conflagrations that consumed the 
mansions and palaces of the capital, they beheld with indifference large and 
valuable libraries given up to the flames. We may add that the necessity for 
both conquerors and conquered of intercommunication must have 
contributed to the spreading of the Latin language among the Greeks, and 
that of the Greeks among the Latins. 


The crusaders likewise profited by several useful inventions, and 
transmitted them to their compatriots ; and the fields and gardens of Italy 
and France were enriched by some plants till that time unknown in the 
West. Boniface sent into his marquisate some seeds of maize, which had 
never before been cultivated in Italy ; a public document, which still exists, 
attests the gratitude of the people of Montferrat. The magistrates received 
the innocent fruits of victory with great solemnity, and, upon their altars, 
called down a blessing upon a production of Greece, that would one day 
constitute the wealth of the plains of Italy. 


Flanders, Champagne, and most of the provinces of France, which had sent 
their bravest warriors to the crusade, fruitlessly lavished their population 
and their treasures upon the conquest of Byzantium. We may say that these 
intrepid fighters gained nothing by this wonderful war, but the glory of 
having given, for a moment, masters to Constantinople, and lords to Greece. 
And yet these distant conquests, and this new empire, which drew from 
France its turbulent and ambitious princes, must have been favourable to 
the French monarchy. Philip Augustus must have been pleased by the 
absence of the great vassals of the crown, and had reason to learn with joy 
that the count of Flanders, a troublesome neighbour, and a not very 
submissive vassal, had obtained an empire in the East. The French 
monarchy thus derived some advantage from this crusade ; but the republic 
of Venice profited much more by it. This republic, which scarcely possessed 
a population of two hundred thousand souls, and had not the power to make 
its authority respected on the continent, in the first place, made use of the 
arms of the crusaders, to subdue cities, of which, without their assistance, 
she could never have made herself mistress. By the conquest of 
Constantinople, she enlarged her credit and her commerce in the East, and 
brought under her laws some of the richest possessions of the Greek 
emperors. She increased the reputation of her navy, and raised herself above 
all the 
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maritime nations of Europe. The Venetians never neglected the interests or 
glory of their own country, whilst the French knights scarcely ever fought 
for any object but personal glory and their own ambition. Of her new 


possessions in the East, Venice only retained such as she judged necessary 
to the prosperity of her commerce, or the maintenance of her marine/* 


THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE (1212 A.D.) 


Some of the best witnesses for the history of the Middle Ages affirm that, 
seduced by the preaching of fanatics, the children of France and Germany, 
about the year 1212, thought themselves authorised by heaven to attempt 
the rescue of the Sepulchre, and ran about the country, crying, “Lord Jesus 
Christ, restore thy cross to us.” Boys and girls stole from their homes, ” no 
bolts, no bars, no fear of fathers or love of mothers, could hold them back,” 
and the number of youthful converts was thirty thousand. They were 
organised by some fanatical wretches, one of whom was taken and hanged 
at Cologne. The children drove down France, crossed the Alps, and those 
who survived thirst, hunger, and heat, presented themselves at the gates of 
the seaports of Italy and the south of France. Many were driven back to 
their homes; but seven large ships full of them went from Marseilles ; two 
of the vessels were wrecked on the isle of St. Peter, the rest of the ships 
went to Bougie and Alexandria, and the masters sold the children to slavery. 
These singular events are mentioned by four contemporary writers. (1) 
Alberic, monk of Trois Fontaines, in his chronicle. (2) Godfrey of St. Panta- 
leon, in his annals. The editor cites in his margin a Belgic chronicle as a 
testimony. (3) Sicard, bishop of Cremona. (4) M. Paris. Roger Bacon, who 
flourished in the middle of the thirteenth century, thus speaks of the 
Crusade of Children : ” For-san vidistis aut audistis pro certo quod pueri de 
regno Francice semel occurrebant in infinita multitudine post quondam ma- 
lignum hominem, ita quod nee a patribus, nee a matribus, nee amieis 
poterant detineri, 


et positi sunt in navibus et Saraeenis redditi, et non sunt adhuc 64 anni.” 
Honest Fuller says : ” This crusade was done by the instinct of the devil, 
who, as it were, desired a cordial of children’s blood, to comfort his weak 
stomach, long cloyed with murdering of men.“c 


This expedition beyond the seas, undertaken about 1212, and composed 
entirely of children, if not one of the most striking events of the Crusades, 
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certainly appears not one of the least extraordinary. Whoever is acquainted 
with the taste of the Middle Ages for the marvellous, and has only read the 
incomplete account of the modern historians of the Crusades, is at first 
tempted to range this expedition among fabulous adventures ; and to 
procure it any credit, it is necessary to produce evidences worthy of our 
confidence. 


With regard to the date, contemporary historians all place this crusade under 
the year 1212, or 1213 at the latest. It is only by an error very easy to be 
reconciled, that others advance it twelve years, or put it back ten. As to the 
places that witnessed the birth and growth of such an enterprise, it appears 
that the crusaders belonged to two nations, and formed two troops, which 
followed different routes; one, leaving Germany, traversed Saxony and the 
Alps and arrived on the shores of the Adriatic Sea ; France furnished the 
others, who, after collecting in the environs of Paris, crossed Burgundy, and 
arrived at Marseilles, the place of embarkation. Prestiges, fanaticism, the 
announcement of prodigies, were all employed to rouse the youth of these 
countries and put them in motion. It was reported, according to Vincent de 
Beauvais, that the Old Man of the Mountain, who was accustomed to 
educate arsacides from the tenderest age, detained two clerks captives, and 
would only grant them their liberty upon condition that they brought him 
back some young boys from France. The opinion then was, that these 
children, deceived by false visions, and seduced by the promises of these 
two clerks, marked themselves with the sign of the cross. 


The promoter of the crusade in Germany was a certain Nicholas, a German 
by nation. ” This multitude of children,” says Bezarre, ” were persuaded by 
the help of a false revelation, that the drought would be so great that year 


that the abysses of the sea would be dry ; and they went to Genoa, with the 
intention of passing over to Jerusalem, across the arid bed of the 
Mediterranean.” The composition of these troops corresponded with the 
means employed to seduce them. There were children of all ages and 
conditions, and of both sexes ; some of them were not more than twelve 
years old ; they set out from villages and towns, without leaders, without 
guides, without provisions, and with empty purses. It was in vain their 
parents or friends thought to dissuade them by showing them the folly of 
such an expedition ; the captivity to which they condemned them redoubled 
their ardour ; breaking through doors, or opening themselves passages 
through walls, they succeeded in escaping, and went to rejoin their 
respective bands. If they were questioned upon the object of their voyage, 
they answered that they were going to visit the holy places. Although a 
pilgrimage commenced under such auspices, and stained with all sorts of 
excesses, must have been an object of scandal rather than of edification, 
there were people senseless enough to see in it an act of the all-powerful 
God ; men and women quitted their houses and their lands to join these 
vagabond troops, believing they pursued the way of salvation ; others 
furnished them with money and food, thinking they aided souls inspired by 
God, and guided by sentiments of divine piety. The pope, when informed of 
their proceedings, exclaimed, with a groan : ” These children reproach us 
with being buried in sleep, whilst they are flying to the defence of the Holy 
Land.” If some few of the clergy, endowed with a little foresight, openly 
blamed this expedition, their censures were at once attributed to motives of 
avarice and incredulity ; and, in order to avoid public contempt, wisdom 
and prudence were condemned to silence. 


The event, however, proved that all which man undertakes without 
employing the balance of reason and earnest reflection, does not come to 
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a fortunate issue ; ” for soon,” says Bishop Sicard, ” this multitude entirely- 
disappeared : quasi evanuit uyiiversa” But we must carefully distinguish 


between the fate of the German and that of the French crusaders, although a 
part of the latter directed their course towards Italy. It required nothing 
beyond wearing the cross to be admitted into the crusade ; if the watchful 
care of princes and prelates in expeditions directed by ecclesiastical and 
secular power could not succeed in excluding from them men of bad 
morals, what sort of people must have been mixed with a host got together 
without the least care, and under the eye of no superior intelligence, the 
greater part of whom fled, like the prodigal son, from the paternal dwelling, 
in order to give themselves up, without restraint, to their vicious 
inclinations ? The account of Godfrey the Monk, therefore, does not at all 
astonish us when he says that thieves insinuated themselves among the 
German pilgrims, and disappeared after having plundered them of their 
baggage and the gifts the faithful had bestowed upon them. One of these 
thieves, being recognised at Cologne, ended his days on the rack. 


To this first misfortune a crowd of evils quickly succeeded, the necessary 
result of the want of foresight of the crusaders. The fatigue of a long 
journey, heat, disease, and want, swept away a great number of them. Of 
those who arrived in Italy, some, dispersing themselves over the country, 
and plundered by the inhabitants, were reduced to servitude ; others, to the 
amount of seven thousand, presented themselves before Genoa. At first the 
senate gave them permission to remain six or seven days in the city ; but 
reflecting afterwards upon the folly of the expedition, fearing that such a 
multitude would produce famine, and, above all, apprehending that 
Frederick, who was then in a state of rebellion against the holy see and at 
war with Genoa, might take advantage of the circumstance to excite a 
tumult, they ordered the crusaders to depart from the city. Some, finding 
their error, turned back towards their own country again ; and these 
crusaders, who had been seen advancing in numerous troops, and singing 
animating songs, returned singly, robbed of everything, walking barefooted, 
undergoing the pangs of hunger, and subjected to the scoffs and derision of 
the population of the cities and countries they passed through ; it is not to be 
wondered at, that in such circumstances many young girls lost the chastity 
which had been their ornament in their homes. 


The crusaders from France experienced a nearly similar fate ; a very slender 
portion of them returned ; the rest either perished in the waves or became an 


object of speculation for two Marseilles merchants. Hugh Ferrers and 
William Porcus, so were they named, carried on a trade with the Saracens, 
of which the sale of young boys formed a considerable branch. No 
opportunity for an advantageous speculation could be more favourable; they 
offered to transport to the East all the pilgrims who arrived at Marseilles, 
without any kind of charge for the voyage ; assigning piety as the motive 
for this act of generosity. This proposition was joyfully accepted ; and seven 
vessels, laden with these pilgrims, set sail for the coast of Syria. At the end 
of two days, when the ships were off the Isle of St. Peter, near the Rock of 
the Recluse, a violent tempest arose, and the sea swallowed up two of them, 
with all the passengers on board. The other five arrived at Bougie and 
Alexandria, and the young crusaders were all sold to the Saracens or to 
slave-merchants. The caliph bought forty of them, all of whom were in 
orders, and caused them to be brought up with great care in a place set apart 
for the purpose ; twelve of the others perished as martyrs, being unwilling 
to renounce their religion. None of the clerks purchased by the 
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caliph, according to the account of one of them who afterwards obtained his 
liberty, embraced the worship of Mohammed; all faithful to the religion of 
their fathers, practised it constantly in tears in slavery. Hugh and William, 
having at a later period formed the project of assassinating Frederick, were 
discovered, and perished in an ignominious manner, with three Saracens, 
their accomplices, receiving, in this miserable end, the wages due to their 
treachery. 


Pope Gregory IX afterwards caused a church to be built in the island of St. 
Peter, in honour of those who were shipwrecked, and instituted twelve 
canonships to provide for the duties of it. In the time of Alberic the spot 
was still pointed out where the bodies cast up by the waves were buried. As 
for the crusaders who survived so many calamities, and remained in 
Europe, with the exception of some old and infirm persons, the pope would 


not release them from their vows ; they were obliged either to perform the 
pilgrimage at a maturer age, or to redeem it by alms. 


Such was the issue of this crusade, so justly designated by two chronicles, 
expeditio nugatoria, expeditio derisoria. 


Two facts strike us as extraordinary in this account ; the condition attached 
by the Old Man of the Mountain to the liberty of the clerk of whom Vincent 
de Beauvais speaks, and the trade in children carried on by the merchants of 
Marseilles. Upon the first point we can offer nothing but the opinion 
received among the nations of the West. It was generally believed in the 
thirteenth century, that the Old Man of the Mountain kept up a connection 
with Christian Europe ; several princes were even accused of having had 
recourse to the daggers of his Assassins to get rid of their enemies. 
Frederick received ambassadors from him in Sicily. Roger Bacon complains 
bitterly of the fascinations secretly employed by the Saracens to seduce the 
young servants of Christ; the name of Assassins had already passed into the 
vulgar tongue in the thirteenth century, and was the object of general terror. 
In spite, then, of the opinion of some critics, a more extended examination 
is necessary, before we reject the account of Vincent de Beauvais. As to the 
trade in young boys, that is not at all a new fact ; many traces of it are found 
much anterior to this period. The Greeks and Venetians practised it openly 
enough. Pope Zacharias repurchased, in 748, many Christian slaves, who 
had been taken away from Rome by Venetian merchants ; the people of 
Verdun, as witnessed by Liutprand, were about to sell to the Arabs of Spain 
some young boys they had mutilated, and who were to serve as guards to 
the women of seraglios. Besides, the fate of the young crusaders Avho 
embarked at Marseilles, and found degradation and slavery instead of the 
sacred soil promised to their blind zeal, is attested by two contemporary 
writers, worthy of perfect confidence : Thomas de Champre and Roger 
Bacon, e 


THE SIXTH CRUSADE (1217-1229 A.D.) 


The successful heroism of the French adventurers before Constantinople 
alarmed the Mussulmans, and Saphedin had gladly concluded a treaty for 
six years’ peace with the Christians. Palestine soon again became the 
theatre of ambition and of glory. Almeric and his wife died, and Mary, the 


daughter of Isabella and Conrad of Tyre, was the new ideal queen of 
Jerusalem, while Hugh de Lusignan, son of Almeric by his first wife, was 
proclaimed king of Cyprus. Hugh had married the princess Alice, half sister 
of the young queen, and daughter of Henry count of Champagne, and 
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Isabella. There was not at that time any nobleman of rule or influence in 
Palestine capable of governing the state ; and the ecclesiastical and civil 
potentates resolved that Philip Augustus of France should provide a 
husband for Mary. Philip Augustus fixed his eyes on Jean de Brienne, son 
of the count of Brienne in Champagne. Though the sovereignty over 
Jerusalem was titular, yet the command of the Christian army in Palestine, 
and the possession of a young queen so desirable as the ambassadors 
painted the daughter of Almeric, were circumstances so flattering to the 
imagination of an aspiring cavalier, that Jean de Brienne received the gift 
with joy; and the deputies were dismissed with the promise that in two 
years he would join them in Palestine with a powerful band. The truce of 
six years was on the point of expiring, and Saphedin offered to renew it, and 
to resign to the regency any ten castles or towns they might select, to be 
retained by them in perpetuity if the Saracens broke their faith. The knights 
of St. John, and those of the Teutonic order, argued strenuously for the 
acceptance of this offer ; but the spirit of party wras always the enemy of 
Palestine, and the Templars and clergy declared for war. 


At the appointed time Jean de Brienne arrived at Acre ; the next day he 
received the hand of Mary, and shortly afterward was crowned, and 
received the oaths of allegiance of the barons. Only three hundred knights 
had participated in his hopes of restoring the fortunes of the Holy Land, for 
the enthusiasm and love of glory of the western chivalry were diverted into 
new channels. England and Germany were torn by internal disturbances, the 
court of France was watching the turn of events, and Pope Innocent 
employed the penitents in putting an end to the heresy of the Albigenses. 
The destroyers of heretics and of infidels were alike praiseworthy ; and a 


crusade into the south of France was less dangerous than a voyage to Syria. 
From these various causes the Mussulmans in Asia were forgotten or 
disregarded.1 As peace had been refused, Saphedin marched an army to the 
country round Tripolis. The king displayed 


his valour in many a fierce encounter ; and though he never conquered his 
foes, yet he broke the impression of the enemy, and saved his states from 
utter annihilation. He foresaw the approaching ruin of the holy cause ; every 
day the Saracens made some acquisition ; and the Latin barons, by every 
opportunity, and for every pretext, returned to Europe. He wrote, therefore, 
to the pope that the kingdom of Jerusalem consisted only 


1According to Fuller’s/ Holy War, “Pope Innocent III, having lately learned 
the trick of employing the army of pilgrims in bye-services, began now to 
set up a trade thereof. He levied a great number of crusaders, whom he sent 
against the Albigenses in France. These were reputed heretics, whom his 
holiness intended to root out with all cruelty, that good shepherd knowing 
no other way to bring home a wandering sheep than by worrying him to 
death. He freely and fully promised the undertakers the self-same pardons 
and indulgences as he did to those who went to conquer the Holy Land ; 
and very conscionably requested their aid only for forty days, hoping to 
chop up these Albigenses at a bit. The place being nearer, the service 
shorter, the work less, the wages the same with the voyage into Syria, many 
entered themselves in this employment, and neglected the other.” 


Thirteenth Century Crusader 
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of two or three towns, and that the civil wars between the sons of Saladin 
alone suspended its fate. 


Every project of ambition which the daring genius of Gregory VII had 
formed was embraced by the ardent spirit of Innocent III. In raising a fabric 
of ecclesiastical policy on the ruins of gospel liberty, the importance of 
guiding the military arm of Europe was not lost sight of. The commands of 
the Vatican were hurled upon every part of Europe, calling men to 
exterminate infidelity. The protection of St. Peter was promised to the 
families and fortunes of the pilgrims. They who had bound themselves to 
pay usury were released from their oaths ; and secular power should compel 
the Jews to remit their claims. The indulgences were revoked which had 
been granted to those who quitted their homes in order to exterminate 
heresy in Provence, and infidelity in Spain. 


Among those who most loudly and successfully pleaded the cause of 
religion was Robert de Courgon ; a man inferior in talents and consideration 
to St. Bernard, but whose fanaticism was as fervent as that of Peter and 
Fulk. By parentage and birth he was an Englishman ; but he had been 
educated in the university of Paris, and in that famous seat of learning had 
lived as a friend with a fellow student, who afterwards sat in the papal chair, 
under the title of Pope Innocent III. The associate of his holiness was 
promoted to various dignities in the church ; his talents for business were 
employed by Innocent in clerical embassies, and his abilities as a public 
orator were matured under the care of Fulk de Neuilly. He was the papal 
legate in France, and after having appeased the foreign and internal distrac- 
tions of that kingdom, he quitted Paris in 1215, descended by the way of 
Burgundy to the southern provinces, left no quarter of the south unvisited ; 
and then, after having traversed with speed and success the western 
provinces, the saint-errant returned to the capital. Twenty years before he 
had preached the same theme to the same people, as the humble assistant of 
Fulk. Clad in the Roman purple, and armed with the authority of the vicar 
of Jesus Christ, the cardinal gave every possible dignity to the office of 
missionary. But his prudence kept not pace with his zeal, for, like Peter the 
Hermit, he admitted every one to take the cross. Women, children, the old, 
the blind, the lame, the lepers, all were enrolled in the sacred militia. The 
multitude of the crusaders was innumerable, and the voluntary offerings of 
money which was put into the charitable boxes in the churches were 
immense. Philip Augustus contributed the fortieth part of his revenues ; and 
it is singular that this money was to be employed for purposes of the holy 


war, agreeably to the directions of the kings and barons of France and 
England. But the alms of the people of France were not applied exclusively 
to sacred purposes. Robert de Courgon was openly convicted of peculation, 
and his papal friend was obliged to remit his own dignity, and intercede 
with the French prelates, in order to save the legate from punishment. 


The pope, treading in the steps of his predecessors, convoked a general 
council for the purpose of chastising vice, condemning heresy, and of 
inducing the princes and people to undertake the sacred expedition. In the 
month of November, 1215, the religious and political authorities assembled 
in the church of the Lateran, and the greatness of their number, and their 
exalted rank, testify the zealous preaching of the pope’s legates. All the 
clergy (except those who were crusaders) were for three years to contribute 
the twentieth part of their ecclesiastical revenues ; tournaments during the 
three years of the crusade were forbidden, lest the representation of war 
should draw men’s attention from war itself. Civil dissensions were to be 
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suspended, and peace was to reign in the Christian world during all the time 
of the holy contest. 


The necessity of extirpating heresy, and quelling rebellion in the south of 
France, was the pretence of the French king for not embracing the crusade. 
The emperor Frederick I remained to establish his authority in Apulia and 
Sicily, and to advance the favourite project of himself and family, and of 
making Italy the seat of the empire of the West.1 The Hungarians who had 
been the scourge of the first crusaders, took the lead on this occasion. Their 
king, Andrew, incited by the example of his mother Margaret, the wish of 
his father, and certain political considerations, made a vow to march to 
Jerusalem. The dukes of Austria and Bavaria, and indeed all the 
ecclesiastical and secular potentates of lower Germany, joined their forces 
to those of the monarch. The united army marched to Spalato. The ships of 
Venice, and other ports of the Adriatic, transported them to Cyprus ; and 


after having enjoyed for a while the pleasures of an island consecrated to 
Venus, the holy warriors sailed for and arrived at Acre, in company with 
fresh crowds of crusaders from Marseilles, Genoa, and Brundusium. The 
Mussulman powers were astonished at, and unprovided for this sudden and 
large reinforcement of the Latins. The sons of Saphedin were the lords of 
Syria, while Saphedin himself, retired from the constant toils of royalty, 
was contented with the respect of the army and people in times of difficulty 
and danger. The Saracens pressed to the country about Nablus, but not in 
sufficient numbers to meet the new crusaders, who ravaged the country and 
slew thousands of their foes. But they did not confine their cruelties to the 
infidels. The soil of Palestine, in the }rear in which the present crusaders 
landed, had been less productive than in 


most seasons ; the soldiers had carried thither no provisions, and when not 
engaged in distant excursions into the enemy’s territories, they took the 
shorter course of robbing the private and religious houses of the Latins and 
Syrians. 


Pious exercises, however, re-established order. The ecclesiastical chief of 
the Latin Christians led the army in religious procession across the river of 
Kishon, to the valley of Jezreel. They bathed in the Jordan, made their 
pilgrimage to the Lake of Gennesaret, observed with devout awe the scenes 
of various miracles performed by Christ, and returned to Acre. But they 
soon repaired their wasted strength, and trod with holy reverence the road to 
the scene of the transfiguration. The ascent to Mount Tabor, however, was 
difficult ; and the summit was defended by a strongly garrisoned tower. 


A Knight’s Esquire, Thirteenth Century 


1 The pope and emperor were struggling for supremacy, and the cunning 
pontiff thought he could get rid of his rival by commanding him to take the 
cross ; and such was the state of the times that Frederick would not have 
been considered a Christian if he had refused. Voltaire is right in saying, ” 


3333 


L’ernpereur fit le v&u par politique ; et par politique il differa le voyage. 
Essai sur les Moeurs des Nations, Chap. 52. 
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Attached as much to pilgrimages as to war, the crusaders went in holy order 
to Tyre and Sidon ; but the inclemency of the season drove them into 
disorder, and the Saracens made dreadful havoc on their divided parties. 
The Christians separated for the remainder of the winter. The kings of 
Cyprus and Hungary repaired to Tripolis ; and if the people were grieved at 
the death of the former of these princes, their feelings were quickly changed 
into indignation against the latter. Neither the entreaties nor the threats of 
the clergy could persuade the unstable Andrew to remain in Palestine. 
Taking with him most of his soldiers and stores, he traversed Armenia and 
the Greek Empire, and at last returned to his kingdom, which had been so 
deeply exhausted by this expensive expedition, that it did not for years 
recover its pristine strength. 


The king of Jerusalem, the duke of Austria, and the master of the 
Hospitallers, took up a strong position on the plains of Caesarea. The 
Templars, the Teutonic knights, and Walter d’ Avesnes, occupied Mount 
Carmel, and their station was defended by a tower which the Templars had 
formerly erected, for the defence and protection of the Jerusalem pilgrims. 
In the spring of the following year they were joined by new and zealous 
crusaders from the north of Germany. Cologne had been the rendezvous, 
and nearly three hundred vessels sailed from the Rhine. Many of the ships 
were wrecked by the violence of the autumnal winds, and the remainder 
anchored off the Portuguese shore. By the aid of the Germans, the queen of 
Portugal took Alcacer from the Moors. Conscience and valour would be 
equally satisfied by the slaughter of Saracens, in whatever country they 
might be. As soon as the Cologne reinforcements arrived, the chiefs 
assembled in council, and it was agreed that siege should be laid to 
Damietta, which was looked upon as the key of Egypt. A voyage of a few 
days brought the Christian army within sight of Damietta. The catapults and 


ballistse shook the walls of the citadel to their foundations, and the garrison 
was happy in surrendering to the discretion of the besiegers. 


Before the joy of the Christians had subsided, news arrived of the death of 
Saphedin. The power of his house had lately been strengthened by the death 
of the sultan of Mosul, the last great supporter of the name of the atabegs. 
But Saphedin did not live to complete the addition of all Mosul to his 
empire of Damascus and Egypt. The brother of Saladin has been variously 
represented, according to the different feelings with which he was regarded. 
But the crusaders had such a limited knowledge of oriental affairs, that their 
invectives cannot be opposed to the reputation which he acquired for virtue 
and ability. His second son, Coradin, the prince of Syria and Palestine, did 
not proclaim the death of his father till he had secured himself in the 
possession of the royal coffers. Discord and rebellion were universal 
throughout Egypt, when the news arrived of the death of Saphedin ; and his 
son Kamil, lord of that country, was compelled to fly into Arabia for 
protection from his mutinous people. 


After the surrender of the castle of Damietta, the acquisition of the city 
appeared so easy an achievement, that the besieging army sunk into 
inertness and dissoluteness. The sultan of Syria had anticipated the fall of 
Damietta, the sultan of Egypt despaired of its defence, and no wisdom 
could calculate the magnitude of the effects which its capture might 
produce. Prudence suggested the policy of negotiation, and the Latins were 
therefore offered the piece of the true cross, the city of Jerusalem, and all 
the prisoners in Syria and Egypt. The Mussulmans were to rebuild the walls 
of the sacred city. Of the whole kingdom of Palestine they only proposed to 
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retain the castles of Karak and Montreal, as necessary for the safe passage 
of the Meccan pilgrims and merchants. The evacuation of Egypt was the 
equivalent expected from the Christians for these important concessions. 


All the legitimate consequences of the Crusades were at the command of 
the soldiers of the cross. The king, the French, the earl of Chester, and the 
Teutonic knights hailed with joy the prospect of the termination of the war. 
But the legate, the bishops, the Italians, the Templars, and Hospitallers were 
deaf to counsels of moderation. They contended that no faith could be 
reposed upon the promises of infidels, unless peace was made at the point 
of a victorious sword. The siege had already lasted seventeen months, and it 
would be disgraceful to fly from the fair prospect of success. Unhappily for 
the general interests of the Christian cause, the mild suggestions of policy 
were disregarded amidst the clamours of thoughtless valour. Hostilities 
were recommenced. The besiegers interrupted all communication between 
the Egyptian army and the garrison of Damietta. Resistance was fruitless, 
but the Mussulmans were too brave and too proud to surrender. The legate 
and the king assaulted the walls, and soon entered the city, with the same 
ruthless feelings as had maddened the early crusaders, when they first 
leaped on the battlements of Jerusalem. 


But revenge sought its victims in vain. Damietta was one vast charnel- 
house. Of a population, which at the beginning of the siege consisted of 
more than seventy thousand souls, three thousand only were the relics. The 
conquerors marched through a pestilential vapour. The streets, the mosques, 
and the houses were strewn with dead bodies. From scenes of death the 
Christians turned to plunder. Damietta was as rich a city as any in Islam, 
and the terrible anathemas of the legate could not prevent self-appropriation 
of spoil. Dominion over the place was given to the king of Jerusalem. The 
splendid mosque was converted into a Christian church, and dedicated to 
the Virgin and all the apostles. But the soldiers were soon compelled to 
return to the camp, for pestilence was in the city. Life and liberty were 
granted to the surviving Mussulmans, on their performing the horrid and 
melancholy task of cleansing the city from the remains of their relations and 
friends. 


So great was the terror which the loss of Damietta spread among the 
Mussulmans, that the fortress of Tanis surrendered. By this acquisition, the 
way into Palestine was open. But instead of urging their advantages, the 
army passed the winter in luxury and in discord, and in the spring more than 
half of the soldiers returned to Europe. The power of the legate was 


supreme, and the king of Jerusalem retired in disgust to Acre. The duke of 
Bavaria, and many knights from Germany and Italy, arrived, as soon as the 
weather would permit the passage ; but they disdained to submit to the 
command of a bishop, and Pelagius was compelled to solicit with humility 
the return of the king. Jean de Brienne repaired to Damietta, and a council 
was held on the subject of hostile operations. The conquest of Egypt was 
resolved upon, and the army marched by the eastern side of the Fatimite 
branch of the Nile, till their progress was arrested by the canal of Ashmun. 
On the southern side of that canal the Mussulman forces were posted. Every 
sultan of Syria had sent assistance to their brother in the faith, and the allied 
troops under Kamil could cope with the Latins in the field. 


The sultan, however, would not trust his kingdom to the caprice of fortune. 
He offered peace to the Christians on nearly the same terms as those which 
had been proposed previously to the last assault on Damietta. The 
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legate refused with indignation these noble offers ; but instead of crossing 
the canal and giving the enemy battle, he remained for more than a month 
inactive on his post expecting the unconditional surrender of the sultan. 
During this time the Nile had rapidly increased in height. The Mussulmans 
opened the sluices and inundated their enemy’s camp. The Christians could 
neither advance nor retreat ; and, to use the humble simile of a Templar, 
they were enclosed like a fish in a net. When the overflowings of the Nile 
had swept away all the tents and baggage, Pelagius sent an embassy to the 
Mussulman camp, imploring a safe return to Acre, and offering to surrender 
Damietta and Tanis to the Mussulmans. The distress of the Christian army 
was mitigated by the humanity of Kamil. The king of Jerusalem was one of 
the hostages, and in an interview with the sultan, he wept for the miserable 
state of his army. ” Why do you weep ? ” inquired the sultan. ” I have 
reason to weep,” replied the king, ” for the people whom God has given 
into my charge, are perishing in the midst of the waters, or dying of 
hunger.” The sultan shed tears of pity, and opened the Egyptian granaries 


for their relief. When, after eight months’ possession by the Latins, 
Damietta was delivered into the power of the Mussulmans, the hostages 
were exchanged, and the Christian army retreated to the seacoast, through 
the road by which they had advanced in full confidence of victory. The 
barons of Syria, and the military orders, retired to Acre ; and the volunteers 
returned to Europe. 


The pope cast all the odium on the emperor Frederick, a man who had 
thrice sworn to redeem the Holy Land, and had compromised with his 
conscience by merely sending soldiers and provisions. Frederick despised 
the thunders of the Vatican ; but although he was not awed by force, he 
could not resist papal artifice. Honorius soothed his irritated mind, and 
received him again as a faithful son of the church. Hermann von Salza, 
master of the Teutonic order, returned to Europe, and gave the emperor the 
hope of being the redeemer of Palestine. Yolande, the daughter of the king 
of Jerusalem, could easily be obtained in marriage, and her father would 
cede his rights, which he was wearied of endeavouring to convert into an 
actual and firm dominion. The emperor and the pope approved of this 
project. Frederick accepted from the king of Jerusalem a renunciation of all 
his claims to the Holy Land, as the dowry of Yolande ; and he pledged his 
honour to the pope, the cardinals, and the masters of the Hospitallers and 
Teutonic knights, that he would within two years travel with a powerful 
army into the East, and re-establish the throne of Godfrey de Bouillon. For 
the succeeding five years, rebellions in Italy, and the insurrections of the 
Saracens in Sicily, detained the emperor from his purpose. Honorius did not 
live to witness the event of his exertions, but his successor, Gregory IX, was 
equally furious in the cause. 


At the time appointed for the sailing of the expedition, Brundusium and its 
vicinity were crowded with soldiers. But the heats of summer destroyed the 
health of the people of the north ; thousands died, and of those who 
endeavoured to return to their homes, the greatest part perished through 
poverty or disease. Although the emperor did not escape the common 
illness, yet he embarked at Brundusium. But after sailing for three days, 
additional infirmity compelled him to return. Gregory inherited the papal 
virtues of violence and ambition; he pronounced a sentence of 


excommunication against the emperor, for declining to combat the enemy 
of God.1 


1 A cure” at Paris, instead of reading the bull from the pulpit in the usual 
form, said to his parishioners, “You know, my brethren, that I am ordered to 
fulminate an excommunication 
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The thunders of the Vatican rolled again and again over the head of the 
emperor, but the author of them suffered more than the object. The emperor 
sent troops into the papal territories, who ravaged the march of Ancona, and 
the patrimony of St. Peter. Such of the Hospitallers and Templars (the firm 
friends of the pope) as had estates in the imperial dominions in Italy, were 
plundered and dispossessed.1 The emperor heavily taxed his subjects, both 
churchmen and laity, for the expenses of the holy war. In defiance of 
Gregory’s warnings against his entering on the crusade, till he should be 
relieved from the censures of the church, Frederick embarked at 
Brundusium in August, 1228, and arrived shortly afterwards at Acre. The 
joy of the Christians at the arrival of the emperor was soon checked by 
letters which the patriarch received from the pope, prohibiting the faithful 
from obeying a rebellious son of the church. The Teutonic knights feared no 
clerical censures ; and at their head, and of some other soldiers, the emperor 
quitted Acre, went to Joppa, and repaired the fortifications of that important 
city. He then made further advances towards Jerusalem. 


While matters were in this state, news was brought to the emperor of an 
effectual method which the pope had taken of preventing him from 
continuing the war in Palestine with the enemies of Christ. The pope’s 
troops, of whom Jean de Brienne (the father-in-law of Frederick) was one 
of the chief commanders, burned the imperial towns in Italy, imprisoned, 
tortured, and robbed the people. The duke of Spalato, the emperor’s 
lieutenant, had been unable successfully to resist, though the imperial army 
had been but little impaired by Frederick’s foreign expedition. These 


circumstances made the emperor anxious to return to Europe ; a treaty was 
immediately signed. For ten years the Christians and Mussulmans were to 
live upon terms of brotherhood. Jerusalem, Joppa, Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
and their appendages, were restored to the Christians. The Holy Sepulchre 
likewise was given to them : and the people of both religions might offer up 
their prayers in the place of devotion, which the former class called the 
temple of Solomon, and the latter named the mosque of Omar. The address 
of Frederick more effectually promoted the object of the holy wars than the 
heroic frenzy of Richard ; many of the disasters consequent on the battle of 
Tiberias were wiped away, and the serious and habitual hopes of Europe, 
for a permanent settlement in Asia, seemed to be realised. But the barons of 
the Holy Land, breathing interminable war, and secretly envying superior 
genius, avowed indignation that a Christian sovereign should accept the 
friendship of the infidels. The patriarch and clergy hated an 
excommunicated prince ; a man too who had given licence to the Saracens 
to adore their God in a Christian temple. With some appearance of reason, 
however, they contended that the treaty was not binding on the Mussulmans 
while the approbation of the sultan of Damascus was withheld. But, 
despising the bloodthirstiness of the barons, and the cruel bigotry of the 
priests, Frederick asserted his royal prerogatives ; and, as he had acquired 
some of the old possessions of the Bouillon family, he avowed his intention 
of having the crown placed upon his head in the Holy City agreeably to 
constitutional forms. 


against Frederick. I know not the motive. All that I know, is, that there has 
been a quarrel between that prince and the pope. God alone knows who is 
right. I excommunicate him who has injured the other ; and I absolve the 
sufferer.” The emperor sent a present to the preacher, but the pope and the 
king blamed this sally ; le mauvais plaisant was obliged to expiate his fault 
by a canonical penance. 


1 The soldiers employed on these occasions were Saracens, subjects of the 
emperor in Sicily. Like their master, they derided the papal bulls. 
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Some persons, discontented with the conditions of the treaty, wished to 
betray him into the hands of the sultan of Egypt. The guilt of this treachery 
lies between the Hospitallers and the Templars. Kamil read the letter which 
conveyed to him the news, exclaimed to his associates, ” See the fidelity of 
these Christian dogs”; and despatched a friend to Frederick with the paper 
which he had received. The emperor repaired to Jerusalem ; but no 
hosannas welcomed his approach. By the command of the patriarch no 
religious ceremonies were performed in the churches during his stay. Even 
the German prelates preferred their spiritual to their temporal allegiance ; 
and the emperor, accompanied only by his courtiers and the Teutonic 
knights, went to the church of the sepulchre. He boldly took the crown from 
the altar, and placed it on his own head, and Hermann von Salza 
pronounced a laudatory oration. Orders were then given for the restoration 
of the city’s walls, and the emperor returned to Acre. In that city too there 
was every demonstration of sorrow at his appearance. Mass was performed 
in secret ; the churches were deprived of their ornaments ; the bells were 
not rung, and the dead were interred without any religious ceremony. But 
by some well-measured acts of severity, a semblance of respect was at 
length shown to the emperor ; and he then returned to Europe, leaving the 
priests and people to thank Heaven for his departure. 


Few parts of the Crusades are more difficult to understand, and to reduce 
into a clear and intelligible form, than the expedition of Frederick. He was 
vilified by the Templars and Hospitallers, and other friends of the pope ; 
and their narratives of events are more numerous than those of the imperial 
party. He gained more for the Christians than any prince had acquired since 
the first establishment of the kingdom ; and if the pope had not hated him 
worse than his holiness hated the Saracens, and thereby caused his return to 
Europe, there is every probability that after the death of the sultan of 
Damascus, the emperor would have brought matters to an issue completely 
triumphant. Gregory IX and his clergy had the effrontery to tell the world 
that Frederick had left the sepulchre of Christ in the hands of the infidels. 
But the fact was that it was given to the Christians. The temple of Solomon 
indeed, or rather the mosque of Omar, was left in the hands of the 


Mussulmans ; a right of visiting it, however, being allowed to the 
Christians.0 


CHAPTER VI 


THE LAST CRUSADES 


[1239-1314 a.d.] 


The poet, As-Sahib Jeraal ad-Din ben Matrub made the following verses on 
the failure of Saint Louis’ Crusade, his capture and ransom : 


” Bear to the king of France, when you shall see him, these words, traced by 
a partisan of truth : The death of the servants of the Messiah has been the 
reward given to you by God. 


” You have landed in Egypt, thinking to take possession of it. You have 
imagined that it was only peopled with cowards ! you who are a drum filled 
with wind. 


“You thought that the moment to destroy the Mussulmans was arrived ; and 
this false idea has smoothed, in your eyes, every difficulty. 


“By your excellent conduct, you have abandoned your soldiers on the plains 
of Egypt, and the tomb has gaped under their feet. 


“What now remains of the seventy thousand who accompanied you ? Dead, 
wounded, and prisoners ! 


“May God inspire you often with similar designs! They will cause the ruin 
of all Christians, and Egypt will have no longer to dread anything from their 
rage. 


” Without doubt your priests announced victories to you ; their predictions 
were false. 


” Refer yourselves to a more enlightened oracle. 


‘< Should the desire of revenge urge you to return to Egypt, be assured the 
house of Lokman still remains, that the chain is ready prepared, and the 
eunuch guard awake.” 


The council of Spoleto decreed that fresh levies should be sent into Asia on 
the expiration of the truce with Kamil. The Franciscans and Dominicans 
were the bearers of the resolutions to the princes and people of 
Christendom. But it was soon apparent that the recovery of the Holy Land 
was not the paramount consideration in the mind of Gregory IX, for the 
preaching of the crusade once more became the means of filling the papal 
coffers. By the different engines of persuasion and compulsion, the 
missionaries gained numberless converts, and then allowed the unwilling, 
and compelled the wealthy crusaders to give the church great largesses in 
exchange for the 
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vow. The once humble friars grew so rich by these exactions, that their 
pride and magnificence were detestable in the eyes of the people. These 
disgraceful scenes were acted in England for two years ; but the indignation 
of society at the avarice of the pope was so strong, that the preaching 
ceased. Some of the English nobility were inflamed by the love of warlike 
praise, and took the cross with no intention of submitting to a pecuniary 
commutation. The earl of Chester, and also Richard, earl of Cornwall, 
brother to King Henry II, prepared to measure lances with the Saracens. 


RICHARD OF CORNWALL’S CRUSADE (THE SEVENTH) 


The desire of crusading was influenced by events in Palestine. A truce 
between the sultan of Aleppo and the Templars expired with the life of the 
Mussulman prince ; and when his successor renewed the war with them, 
they sustained so severe a defeat, that every commandery in Europe sent 
them succours ; and even the Hospitallers resolved to avenge the death of 
their rivals. Three hundred knights and a considerable body of stipendiaries 
went from London. 


The spirit of crusading burned in France, particularly in the middle and 
southern provinces ; and many barons assembled at Lyons in order to 
concert the means of giving effect to their common desire. But a legate of 
the pope interrupted their councils with announcing the commands of his 
master for the dissolving of the assembly, and the return of the members to 
their homes. The barons remonstrated against this versatility of opinion in 
an infallible guide. The nuncio was contumeliously dismissed. Most of the 
nobility pressed forwards to Marseilles, and hoisted sail for the Holy Land. 
Indignant at their contempt of his wishes, the emperor prohibited the 
governors of Apulia and other countries from affording aid to the crusaders. 
This measure prevented many parties of cavaliers from pursuing the voyage 
; but it did not impede those fanatical and romantic warriors, the king of 
Navarre, the duke of Burgundy, and the counts of Bar and Brittany, from 
continuing their course to Acre. 


News of the warlike preparations of Europe had been communicated to the 
sultan of Egypt ; and the first moment when the faith of treaties opposed not 
a hostile course, he drove the Latins out of Jerusalem, and overthrew the 
tower of David, which, until that time, had always been regarded as sacred 
by all classes of religionists. After this capture Kamil died ; various princes 
of Syria and Egypt asserted their pretensions to the vacant throne ; but the 
military spirit was too active among the Mussulmans, to allow the 
Christians rationally to hope that they should eventually profit by these 
dissensions. The war began by a successful irruption of the count of 
Brittany into the Damascene territories. But in the vicinity of Gaza three 
hundred Frenchmen, who wished to imitate the glory of the cavaliers of 
Brittany, were defeated by a smaller number of Turks. 


The pope renewed his endeavours to persuade the English to commute their 
piety for gold, but his ministers, the Franciscans and Dominicans, were 
treated only with contempt ; and in the spring of the year 1240, Richard, 
earl of Cornwall, William Longespee or Longsword, Theodore, the prior of 
the Hospitallers, and many others of the nobility, embarked at Dover. The 
arrival of Richard and the other barons at Acre, took place shortly after the 
signature of the discordant treaties between the Templars and the emir of 
Karak, and the Hospitallers with the sultan of Egypt. The English were 
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astonished to find that the king of Navarre and the count of Brittany had 
fled from the plains of Syria, when they received intelligence of the 
departure of reinforcements from Europe. The emir of Karak, too, could not 
ful-fil his treaty, or even restore to the Templars the prisoners which had 
been made in the battle of Gaza. Richard marched to Joppa, but as the 
sultan of Egypt (then at war with the sultan of Damascus) sent to offer him 
terms of peace, he prudently seized the benefits of negotiation. With the 
consent of the duke of Burgundy, the master of the Hospitallers, and other 
lords of high degree, he accepted a renunciation of Jerusalem, Berytus, 
Nazareth, Bethlehem, Mount Tabor, and most of the Holy Land. An 
exchange of prisoners was to cement the union. The great object of the 
crusaders seemed now to be accomplished. Palestine belonged to the 
Christians. Richard returned to Europe, and was received in every town as 
the deliverer of the Holy Sepulchre. From neglect or inability he had not 
induced the Templars to consent to his completion of the hopes of the West 
; and in spleen and revenge the cavaliers renewed those unfraternal 
altercations with other knights which had hastened the ruin of the kingdom 
in the time of Saladin (1241). 


The Hospitallers opened their treasury for the re-edification of the walls of 
Jerusalem. The patriarch and clergy entered the sacred city, and 
reconsecrated the churches. For two years Christianity was the only religion 
administered in Jerusalem, and the faithful began to exult in the apparent 


permanent downfall of infidelity, when a new enemy arose more dreadful 
than even the Mussulmans. 


THE TATAR CREVASSE 


The great Tatarian princes, Jenghiz Khan and his successors, had obliterated 
the vast empire of Khwarizm ; and the expelled and defeated Tatars fled to 
the south. The storm rolled on towards Egypt, the Khwarizmians demanded 
a settlement ; the sultan was the only Moslem prince who entered into 
treaties with those barbarians ; and he advised them to fix themselves in 
Palestine. He sent one of his principal emirs, and a large body of troops as 
their guides and coadjutors, and at the head of twenty thousand horse, 
Barbacan, the Khwarizmian general entered the Holy Land. The Christians 
in Jerusalem heard with dismay that the Tatarian tempest had reached their 
territories. It was evident from the ruined state of the walls that Jerusalem 
was no longer tenable. The cavaliers, and many of the inhabitants, 
abandoned the sacred city. 


The Khwarizmians entered it, spared neither lives nor property, and violated 
both Christian and Mussulman sanctuaries. In the wantonness of cruelty 
they disinterred the departed great, and made a cremation of venerable 
remains. The insulting fanatics of savageness murdered priests round the 
altars, exclaiming while they stabbed the holy men, ” Let us pour their 
blood on the place where they poured out wine in commemoration of their 
crucified God.” As crafty as ferocious, they planted a banner of the cross 
upon the walls, and, deceived by this joyful appearance, several thousands 
of the fugitives returned to the city, but only to partake of the miserable 
doom of their friends. 


The repeated solicitations of the Templars at length brought four thousand 
soldiers from their Syrian allies. The united Christian and Mussulman 
forces were so far inferior to the Tatars, that policy required a course of 
measures perfectly defensive. But the fury of the patriarch precipitated 
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the army into the gulf of destruction. The awful conflict raged for two days. 
The soldiers of Damascus and Emesa were soon slain, or scattered. The loss 
of every part of the army was great, almost beyond example. Only sixteen 
Hospitallers, thirty-three Templars, and three Teutonic cavaliers remained 
alive and free. These soldiers fled to Acre, and that city became the refuge 
of the Christians. After having razed the fortifications of Askalon, and the 
castle of Tiberias, the Khwarizmians and Egyptians encamped on the plains 
of Acre, devastated the country, and slew or led into captivity all straggling 
Franks. 


A united force of Khwarizmians and mamelukes conquered Damascus, and 
Europe heard with dismay that the Mussulman power was again 
consolidating. But the members soon were separated, for the sultan of 
Egypt, faithless as cruel, denied his allies a permanent settlement on the 
shores of the Nile. The soldiers of fortune flew to the banner of the 
Damascene prince, and assisted him in his efforts to recover his capital. But 
the cause of the mamelukes was felt as the common interest of the Moslem 
world, and all Syria, as well as all Egypt, was in arms in order to 
exterminate the northern barbarians. In a general engagement the 
Khwarizmians were defeated and scattered. Barbacan was slain, and 
southern Asia recovered from its panic and distress. 


THE CRUSADE OF ST. LOUIS (THE EIGHTH) 


The superstition of a French king, and the successes of the savage 
Khwarizmians, gave birth to the Eighth Crusade. Pope Innocent IV 
convoked a general council at Lyons ; the Bishop of Berytus described the 
effects of the Tatarian storm, and left his ecclesiastical brethren to conclude, 
whether one effort should not be made for a restoration of things to the state 
in which Richard, earl of Cornwall, had left them. It was accordingly 


resolved that a crusade should be preached throughout Christendom, and 
that for four years peace and seriousness should reign over Europe. Such of 
the A Tatar faithful as did not expose their persons in the holy 


cause were to give the subsidiary aid of treasure ; and the contribution to be 
made by the cardinals was fixed at a tenth, and that of the other ecclesiastics 
at a twentieth part of their yearly revenues. The pope wrote to Henry III, 
king of England, urging him to press on his subjects the necessity of 
punishing the Khwarizmians. But the spirit of crusading raged more 
strongly in France than in any other country of the West ; and it revived in 
all its fierceness of piety and chivalry in Louis IX. Agreeably to the temper 
of the times, he had vowed, whilst afflicted by a severe illness, that in case 
of recovery he would travel to the Holy Land. In the delirium of his fever, 
he had beheld an engagement between the Christians and the Saracens ; the 
infidels were victorious, and the brave king of a valiant nation fancied it his 
duty to avenge the defeat. The victories of the Khwarizmians were a 
realisation of part of his dream, and his preparations 
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had anticipated the decrees of the Lyonese council. This vow was made 
about the year 1244, according to Nangis and Chronicle of St. Denis, cited 
in Du Cange’s notes. From the moment of his resolving to go to the Holy 
Land, St. Louis quitted all pomp of dress ; he exchanged his purple for 
black, a royal for a religious habit. During the crusade he abstained from 
wearing scarlet, vair, or ermine. The example of the monarch gave efficacy 
to the laws regarding simplicity of dress, and the lord of Joinville assures 
us, that, during the whole time he was attending the king on his crusade, he 
never once saw an embroidered coat of arms. The French barons, however, 
when resident in Damietta, were less rigid in morality than in dress. The 
cross was likewise taken by the three royal brothers, the counts of Artois, 
Poitiers, and Anjou, by the duke of Burgundy, the countess of Flanders, and 
her two sons, the count of St. Paul, and many other knights. 


Sentiments of respect for the king of France were not felt in his country 
alone ; the people of England revered his name, and avowedly in imitation 
of his example, the bishop of Salisbury, William Longespee, Walter de 
Lucy, and many other English nobles and gentlemen were crossed. William 
Longespee was, or feigned himself, poor, and went to Rome to solicit the 
aid of the pope. He returned to England, and extorted more than a thousand 
marks from the religious, while the less scrupulous or more powerful earl of 
Cornwall was insatiable in his avarice, and gained from one archdeacon 
alone, six hundred pounds. Political circumstances detained St. Louis in 
France for three years; but the money and troops which he sent to the Holy 
Land invigorated the hopes of the Latin Christians. The ranks of the 
military orders were recruited by hired troops and regular knights from the 
different stations in Europe. 


On the 12th of June, 1248, Louis, attended by his three brothers, went to the 
abbey of St. Denis, and received from the pope’s legate the oriflamme, the 
alms’ purse, and pilgrim’s staff. He sailed from France at the end of August, 
and arrived in September at Cyprus, the appointed rendezvous for his 
barons and their vassals. The king remained eight months in Cyprus, 
employed in organising his troops, in works of piety, and particularly in 
healing the breaches in charity between the military orders. The Venetians 
and other people assisted the French with provisions ; on one occasion the 
supplies of the emperor Frederick preserved the army, and the grateful king 
implored the pope to absolve a man who had been benevolent to the 
soldiers of the church. The ambassadors of a Tatarian prince appeared 
before Louis, offering their master’s aid to root the Saracens and pagans out 
of the Holy Land. The king sent a magnificent present to his ally, in order to 
bribe him to become a Christian. Two black monks, who understood the 
Arabic language, were charged with the missionary office, and their 
eloquence and embroidered representation of some of the mysteries of 
Christianity were to effect the conversion of the Scythian savage and his 
court. In the spring of the year 1249, the soldiers of Louis were mustered, 
and his ships prepared for sea ; fifty thousand men formed his military 
force, and eighteen hundred was the num-ber of his transports, palendars, 
and store ships. They set sail for Egypt ; a storm separated the fleet, and the 
royal division, in which were nearly three thousand knights and their men- 
at-arms, arrived off Damietta. 


The shores were lined by the sultan’s troops, who astonished the French by 
the clangour of trumpets and brazen drums. The heralds of the king of 
France instantly went to the sultan, Nejm ad-Din (a son of Kamil), near 
Ashmun, and spared no language of exaggeration in describing the power 
of their master. The only way to avoid the tempest was to receive priests 
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who would teach the Christian religion to the people of Egypt : 1 otherwise 
he would pursue them everywhere, and God should decide to whom the 
country should be given. The sultan replied that he also knew the use of 
arms, and like the French, inherited valour. The cause of the Mussulmans 
was that of justice ; and the Koran declared, that they who made war 
unjustly should perish. 


Some of the knights wished to dissuade the king from landing, till the 
appearance of their brethren in arms ; but on the second day after their 
arrival, Louis commanded the disembarkation ; he himself leaped into the 
water ; his shield was suspended from his neck, his helmet was on his head, 
and his lance on his wrist. His soldiers followed him to the shore ; and the 
Saracens, panic-struck at their boldness and determination, made but a 
slight show of defence, and fled into the interior of the country. Although 
Damietta was better prepared for a siege than in those days when it had 
sustained an attack of eighteen months’ duration, yet the garrison sought 
safety in the fleetness of their horses. They were received at Cairo with the 
indignation which their cowardice merited ; and the sultan (who had 
repaired thither from Ashmun) strangled fifty of the chiefs. The people of 
Damietta loaded themselves with their most valuable effects, set fire to the 
part of the city in which their merchandise and plunder were collected, and 
then took flight for Cairo. Louis fixed his residence in the city ; a Christian 
government was established ; and the clergy, agreeably to old custom, 
purified the mosques. According to ancient usage, one-third part of the spoil 
should have been allotted to the general-in-chief, and the remaining 
portions had been usually divided among the pilgrims ; but, at the sugges 


tion of the patriarch of Jerusalem, Louis ordered that the corn and provi 
sions should form a magazine for the common benefit of the army ; and he 
retained to himself the rest of the movable booty. 


Neither the religious character of the war, nor the importance of preserving 
military discipline, had any effect on the conduct of the holy warriors. So 
general was the immorality, that the king could not stop the foul and 
noxious torrent. The hope of the reward of a piece of gold for an enemy’s 
head, inspirited the Mussulmans to many enterprises of difficulty and 
danger; but Louis prevented at length their incursions into his camp, for he 
surrounded it with deep ditches, and his cross-bowmen galled the 
approaching parties of Mussulman cavalry. The French looked with 
impatience for the count of Poitiers and the arriere-ban of France, the 
remainder of the force which had sailed from Cyprus, and had been driven 
to Acre in the tempest. In October 1249 the count of Poitiers reached Egypt. 
The French also were joined by two hundred English knights. 


THE BATTLE OF MANSURA 


At the close of November, the army commenced its march to the capital of 
Egypt. Until their approach to the vicinity of Mansura, they overcame the 
open and insidious enmity of the Saracens. Soon after his departure 


1 It was very seldom that the Christians thought of converting the 
Mussulmans. When the sword failed, then they resorted to arguments. The 
occasion will excuse us from departing from chronological order, and 
saying, that in the year 1285, Pope Honorius IV in his design to convert the 
Saracens to Christianity, wished to establish schools at Paris for the tuition 
of people in the Arabic and other oriental languages, agreeably to the 
intentions of his predecessors. In every subsequent project for a crusade, it 
was always proposed to instruct the Saracens sword in hand. The Council of 
Vienne in 1312 recommended the conversion of the infidels, and the 
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from Damietta, the king accepted the proffered aid of five hundred 
horsemen of the sultan, and commanded his army to respect their guides. 
Vainly thinking that this order was inflexible to circumstances, the Saracens 
attacked the Templars, who formed the van of the army. But the valiant 
knights rallied round their grand master, and invoking God to aid them in 
this perilous conjuncture, they rushed upon and destroyed their treacherous 
foes. Fakhr ad-Din, the Egyptian emir, and his army were encamped on the 
opposite side of the Ashmun canal, which the French in vain endeavoured 
to cross. They commenced a causeway over the canal ; but the Saracens 
ruined in a day the work of a month ; and even crossed the Nile by one of 
the passages which were familiar to them and gave battle to the enemy. 6 


It is so hard for the layman to get a true idea of the chaos and disintegrated 
nature of a battle, that a realistic account of how St. Louis fought the 
Saracens is well worth quoting, especially from the pen of the lord of 
Joinville whose sword was busy in these very scenes. @@ 


DE JOHSTVILLE S ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF MANSTJRA 


A Bedouin had lately come to say that if we would give him five hundred 
golden besants, he would show a safe ford, which might easily be crossed 
on horseback. The day appointed for this purpose was Shrove-Tuesday, 
which, when arrived, we all mounted our horses, and armed at all points, 
followed the Bedouin to the ford. On our way thither, some advanced too 
near the banks of the river, which being soft and slippery, they and their 
horses fell in and were drowned. The king seeing it, pointed it out to the 
rest, that they might be more careful and avoid similar danger. Among those 
that were drowned was that valiant knight Sir John d’Orleans, who bore the 
banner of the army. When we came to the ford, we saw on the opposite 
bank full three hundred Saracen cavalry ready to defend this passage. We 
entered the river, and our horses found a tolerable ford with firm footing, so 
that by ascending the stream we found an easy shore, and through God’s 
mercy we all crossed over with safety. The Saracens, observing us thus 
cross, fled away with the utmost despatch. 


Before we set out, the king had ordered that the Templars should form the 
van, and the count d’ Artois his brother should command the second 
division of the army; but the moment the count d’ Artois had passed the ford 
with all his people, and saw the Saracens flying, they stuck spurs into their 
horses and galloped after them ; for which those who formed the van were 
much angered at the count d’ Artois, who could not make any answer, on 
account of Sir Foucquault du Melle, who held the bridle of his horse ; and 
Sir Foucquault, being deaf, heard nothing the Templars were saying to the 
count d’ Artois, but kept bawling out, ” Forward, forward ! ” When the 
Templars perceived this, they thought they should be dishonoured if they 
allowed the count d’ Artois thus to take the lead, and with one accord they 
spurred their horses to their fastest speed, pursuing the Saracens through the 
town of Mansura, as far as the plains before Babylon ; but on their return 
the Turks shot at them plenty of arrows and other artillery, as they 


re-establishment of schools, as the way to recover the Holy Land. It was 
accordingly ordered that there should be professors of the Hebrew, 
Chaldaic, and Arabic tongues in Rome, Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and 
Salamanca ; and that the learned should translate into Latin the best Arabic 
books. It was not till the time of Francis I that this decree was acted upon. 
He founded the royal college, and sent even into the East for books. 
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repassed through the narrow streets of the town. The count d’ Artois and the 
lord de Coucy, of the name of Raoul, were there slain, and as many as three 
hundred other1 knights. The Templars lost, as their chief informed me, full 
fourteen score men at arms and horses. My knights, as well as myself, 
noticing on our left a large body of Turks who were arming, instantly 
charged them ; and when we were advanced into the midst of them, I 
perceived a sturdy Saracen mounting his horse, which was held by one of 
his esquires by the bridle, and while he was putting his hand on the saddle 
to mount, I gave him such a thrust with my spear, which I pushed as far as I 
was able, that he fell down dead. The esquire, seeing his lord dead, 


abandoned master and horse ; but, watching my motions, on my return 
struck me with his lance such a blow between the shoulders as drove me on 
my horse’s neck, and held me there so tightly that I could not draw my 
sword, which was girthed round me. I was forced to draw another sword 
which was at the pommel of my saddle, and it was high time ; but, when he 
saw I had my sword in my hand, he withdrew his lance which I had seized 
and ran from me. 


It chanced that I and my knights had traversed the army of the Saracens, 
and saw here and there different parties of them, to the amount of about six 
thousand, who, abandoning their quarters, had advanced into the plain. On 
perceiving that we were separated from the main body, they boldly attacked 
us, and slew Sir Hugues de Trichatel, lord d’Escoflans, who bore the banner 
of our company. They also made prisoner Sir Raoul de Wanon, of our 
company, whom they had struck to the ground. As they were carrying him 
off, my knights and myself knew him, and instantly hastened, with great 
courage, to assist him, and deliver him from their hands. In returning from 
this engagement the Turks gave me such heavy blows, that my horse, not 
being able to withstand them, fell on his knees, and threw me to the ground 
over his head. I very shortly replaced my shield on my breast, and grasped 
my spear, during which time the lord Errart d’Esmeray, whose soul may 
God pardon ! advanced towards me, for he had also been struck down by 
the enemy ; and we retreated together towards an old ruined house to wait 
for the king, who was coming, and I found means to recover my horse. As 
we were going to this house, a large body of Turks came galloping towards 
us, but passed on to a party of ours whom they saw hard by ; as they passed, 
they struck me to the ground, with my shield over my neck, and galloped 
over me, thinking I was dead ; and indeed I was nearly so. When they were 
gone, my companion Sir Errart came and raised me up, and we went to the 
walls of the ruined house. Thither also had retired Sir Hugues d’Escosse, 
Sir Ferreys de Loppei, Sir Regnault de Menoncourt, and several others ; and 
there also the Turks came to attack us, more bravely than ever, on all sides. 
Some of them entered within the walls, and were a long time fighting with 
us at spear’s length, during which my knights gave me my horse, which 
they held, lest he should run away, and at the same time so vigorously 
defended us against the Turks, that they were greatly praised by several able 
persons who witnessed their prowess. 


Sir Hugues d’Escosse was desperately hurt by three great wounds in the 
face and elsewhere. Sir Raoul and Sir Ferreys were also badly wounded in 
their shoulders, so that the blood spouted out just like to a tun of wine when 
tapped. Sir Errart d’Esmeray was so severely wounded in the face by 


1 The oriental chronicle says that the French lost in this defeat, besides the 
brother of the king, fourteen hundred knights. 
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a sword, the stroke of which cut off his nose, that it hung down over his 
mouth. In this severe distress, I called to my mind St. James, and said, ” 
Good Lord St. James, succour me, I beseech thee ; and come to my aid in 
this time of need.” I had scarcely ended my prayer, when Sir Errart said to 
me, ” Sir, if I did not think you might suppose it was done to abandon you 
and save myself, I would go to my lord of Anjou, whom I see on the plain, 
and beg he would hasten to your help.” ” Sir Errart,” I replied, “you will do 
me great honour and pleasure, if you will go and seek succour to save our 
lives ; for your own also is in great peril ” ; and I said truly, for he died of 
the wound he had received. All were of my opinion that he should seek for 
assistance ; and I then quitting hold of the rein of his bridle, he galloped 
towards the count d’ Anjou, to request he would support us in the danger we 
were in. There was a great lord with him who wished to detain him, but the 
good prince would not attend to what he urged, but, spurring his horse, 
galloped towards us followed by his men. The Saracens, observing them 
coming, left us ; but when on their arrival they saw the Saracens carrying 
away their prisoner, Sir Raoul de Wanon, badly wounded, they hastened to 
recover him, and brought him back in a most pitiful state. Shortly after, I 
saw the king arrive with all his attendants, and with a terrible noise of 
trumpets, clarions, and horns. He halted on an eminence, with his men at 
arms, for something he had to say ; and I assure you I never saw so 
handsome a man under arms. He was taller than any of his troop by the 
shoulders ; and his helmet, which was gilded, was handsomely placed on 
his head ; and he bore a German sword in his hand. Soon after he had 


halted, many of his knights were observed intermixed with the Turks ; their 
companions instantly rushed into the battle among them ; and you must 
know, that in this engagement were performed, on both sides, the most 
gallant deeds that were ever done in this expedition to the Holy Land ; for 
none made use of the bow, crossbow, or other artillery. But the conflict 
consisted of blows given to each other by battle-axes, swords, butts of 
spears, all mixed together. From all I saw, my knights and myself, all 
wounded as we were, were very impatient to join the battle with the others. 
Shortly after, one of my esquires, who had once fled from my banner, came 
to me, and brought me one of my Flemish war-horses ; I was soon mounted, 
and rode by the side of the king, whom I found attended by that discreet 
man, Sir John de Valeri. Sir John seeing the king desirous to enter into the 
midst of the battle, advised him to make for the riverside on the right, in 
order that in case there should be any danger, he might have support from 
the duke of Burgundy and his army, which had been left behind to guard the 
camp ; and likewise that his men might be refreshed and have wherewith, to 
quench their thirst; for the weather was at this moment exceedingly hot. 


As this was doing, Sir Humbert de Beaujeu, constable of France, came up, 
and told the king that his brother, the count d’ Artois, was much pressed in a 
house at Mansura, where, however, he defended himself gallantly, but 
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that he would need speedy assistance ; and entreated the king to go to his 
aid. The king replied, ” Constable, spur forward, and I will follow you 
close.” All of us now galloped straight to Mansura, and were in the midst of 
the Turkish army, when we were instautly separated from each other by the 
greater power of the Saracens and Turks. Shortly after, a serjeant at mace of 
the constable, with whom I was, came to him, and said the king was 


surrounded by the Turks, and his person in imminent danger. You may 
suppose our astonishment and fears, for there were between us and where 
the king was full one thousand or twelve hundred Turks, and we were only 
six persons in all. I said to the constable, that since it was impossible for us 
to make our way through such a crowd of Turks, it would be much better to 
wheel round and get on the other side of them. This we instantly did. There 
was a deep ditch on the road we took between the Saracens and us ; and, 
had they noticed us, they must have slain us all ; but they were solely 
occupied with the king, and the larger bodies ; perhaps also they might have 
taken us for some of their friends. As we thus gained the river, following its 
course downward between it and the road, we observed that the king had 
ascended it, and that the Turks were sending fresh troops after him. Both 
armies now met on the banks, and the event was miserably unfortunate ; for 
the weaker part of our army thought to cross over to the division of the duke 
of Burgundy, but that was impossible from their horses being worn down, 
and the extreme heat of the weather. As we descended the river, we saw it 
covered with lances, pikes, shields, men, and horses, unable to save 
themselves from death. When we perceived the miserable state of our army, 
I advised the constable to re-main on this side of the river to guard a small 
bridge that was hard by ; ” for if we leave it,” added I, ” the enemy may 
come and attack the king on this side ; and if our men be assaulted in two 
places, they must be discomfited.” 


There then we halted ; and you may believe me when I say, that the good 
king performed that day the most gallant deeds that ever I saw in any battle. 
It was said, that had it not been for his personal exertions, the whole army 
would have been destroyed ; but I believe that the great courage he 
naturally possessed was that day doubled by the power of God, for he 
forced himself wherever he saw his men in any distress, and gave such 
blows with battle-axe and sword, it was wonderful to behold. The lord de 
Courtenai and Sir John de Salenai one day told me, that at this engagement 
six Turks caught hold of the bridle of the king’s horse, and were leading 
him away ; but this virtuous prince exerted himself with such bravery in 
fighting the six Turks, that he alone freed himself from them; and that 
many, seeing how valiantly he defended himself, and the great courage he 
displayed, took greater courage themselves, and abandoning the passage 
they were guarding, hastened to support the king. After some little time, the 


count Peter of Brittany came to us who were guarding the small bridge from 
Mansura, having had a most furious skirmish. He was so badly wounded in 
the face that the blood came out of his mouth, as if it had been full of water, 
and he vomited it forth. The count was mounted on a short, thick, but strong 
horse, and his reins and the pommel of his saddle were cut and destroyed, 
so that he was forced to hold himself by his two hands round the horse’s 
neck for fear the Turks, who were close behind him, should make him fall 
off. He did not, however, seem much afraid of them, for he frequently 
turned round, and gave them many abusive words by way of mockery. 


In our front were two of the king’s heralds ; the name of one was Guillaume 
de Bron, and that of the other John de Gaymaches ; against whom the 
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Turks led a rabble of peasants of the country, who pelted them with clods of 
earth and large stones. At last, they brought a villainous Turk, who thrice 
flung Greek fires at them ; and by one of them was the tabard of Guillaume 
de Bron set on fire ; but he soon threw it off, and good need had he, for if it 
had set fire to his clothes, he must have been burned. We were also covered 
with these showers of stones and arrows which the Turks discharged at the 
two heralds. I luckily found near me a gaubison of coarse cloth which had 
belonged to a Saracen, and turning the slit part inward, I made a sort of 
shield, which was of much service to me ; for I was only wounded by their 
shots in five places, whereas my horse was hurt in fifteen. Soon after, as 
God willed it, one of my vassals of Joinville brought me a banner with my 
arms, and a long knife of war, which I was in want of ; and then, when these 
Turkish villains, who were on foot, pressed on the heralds, we made a 
charge on them and put them instantly to flight. Thus when the good count 
de Soissons and myself were returned to our post on the bridge, after 
chasing away these peasants, he rallied me, saying, ” Seneschal, let us allow 
this rabble to bawl and bray ; and, by the Cresse Dieii” his usual oath, “you 
and I will talk over this day’s adventures in the chambers of our ladies.” 


It happened that towards evening, about sunset, the constable, Sir Humbert 
de Beaujeu, brought us the king’s crossbows that were on foot; and they 
drew up in one front, while we horsemen dismounted under shelter of the 
crossbows. The Saracens observing this immediately took to flight, and left 
us in peace. The constable told me that we had behaved well in thus 
guarding the bridge ; and bade me go boldly to the king, and not quit him 
until he should be dismounted in his pavilion. I went to the king, and at the 
same moment Sir John de Valeri joined, and requested of him, in the name 
of the lord de Chastillon, that the said lord might command the rear guard, 
which the king very willingly granted. The king then took the road to return 
to his pavilion, and raised the helmet from his head, on which I gave him 
my iron skull-cap, which was much lighter, that he might have more air. 
Thus as we were riding together, Father Henry, prior of the hospital of 
Ronnay, who had crossed the river, came to him and kissed his hand, fully 
armed, and asked if he had heard any news of his brother the count 

d’ Artois. ” Yes,” replied the king, ” I have heard all ” ; that is to say, that he 
knew well he was now in paradise. The prior, thinking to comfort him for 
the death of his brother, continued, ” Sire, no king of France has ever reaped 
such honour as you have done ; for with great intrepidity have you and your 
army crossed a dangerous river to combat your enemies ; and have been so 
very successful that you have put them to flight and gained the field, 
together with their warlike engines, with which they had wonderfully 
annoyed you, and concluded the affair by taking possession this day of their 
camp and quarters.” The good king replied that God should be adored for 
all the good he had granted him ; and then heavy tears began to fall down 
his cheeks, which many great persons noticing, were oppressed with 
anguish and compassion on seeing him thus weep, praising the name of 
God who had enabled him to win the victory./ 


KESULTS OF MANSURA 


The count of Artois had rallied his forces in the town. The Egyptian chief 
invested Mansura ; and, with ability equal to his spirit, placed a body of 
troops in such a Station as to intercept the communication between the 
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count and the king. The soldiers in Mansura engaged the French. The 
inhabitants partook of the perils of the day, and poured upon their enemy, 
with deadly effect, burning coals, boiling water, and stones. The count did 
not survive to witness all the dreadful issues of his rashness. William 
Longespee and a numerous band of gallant men also perished. The grand 
master of St. John fell into the enemy’s hands ; and the master of the 
Templars was happy in escaping with the loss of an eye. On the side of the 
enemy Fakhr ad-Din was slain ; but his station was quickly filled by a chief 
of equal bravery and conduct. The king and his army had crossed the ford, 
and prevented the total rout of the Christians. The valiant master of the 
Templars was slain in this renewed engagement. Egyptian and Christian 
annalists have claimed the honour and rewards of victory for their 
respective sides ; but in truth the result of the battle appears to have been 
indecisive. 


The Saracens, however, cut off all communications between St. Louis and 
Damietta. Famine and disease appeared in the Christian camp, and the 
French described the latter of those evils as having sprung from a 
pestilential air emitted from the dead bodies of their friends and foes, and 
from eating eel pouts which had fed on corpses in the river. b ” From this 
poisonous diet,” says De Joinville, ” and from the bad air of a country 
where it scarcely ever rains, the whole army was infected by a shocking 
disorder, which dried up the flesh on one’s legs to the bone, and our skins 
became tanned as black as the ground, or like an old boot that has long lain 
behind a coffer. In addition to this miserable disorder, those afflicted by it 
had another sore complaint in the mouth, from eating eel pouts that rotted 
the gums. Very few escaped death that were attacked, and the surest 
symptoms of its being fatal was a bleeding at the nose. The barbers were 
obliged to cut away large pieces of flesh from the gums to enable the patient 
to eat. It was pitiful to hear the cries and groans of those on whom the 
operation was performed ; they seemed like to the cries of women in labour, 
and I cannot express the great concern all felt who heard them.”/ 


ST. LOUIS A PRISONER 


Negotiations for peace were opened between the contending powers, and 
the exchange of the lordship of Jerusalem for that of Damietta formed the 
basis of the treaty. The king offered either of his brothers as a hostage for 
the delivery of Damietta to the Egyptians ; but the sultan objected, and all 
hopes of peace were abandoned, because the Christians would not consent 
to the delivery of their king as the hostage. The miserable condition of the 
French army forbade all thoughts of victory, and called for a retreat to 
Damietta. 


The retreat was ordered ; but those who attempted it by the river were taken 
by the enemy, and the fate of such as proceeded by land was equally 
disastrous. While they were occupied in constructing a bridge over the 
canal, the Mussulmans entered the camp, and murdered the sick. The 
valiant Louis, though oppressed with the general calamity of disease, 
sustained boldly, with Sir Godfrey de Sergines, the shock of the enemy, and 
threw himself into the midst of them, resolved to perish in defending his 
troops. The brave Sergines, who never left him, succeeded at last in 
drawing him from the foe, and conducted him to a village, where he sank 
into insensibility and helplessness.1 


[} De Joinville/ quotes the Saracens as saying that ” if Mohammed had 
allowed them to suffer the manifold evils that God had caused the king to 
undergo, they would never have had any confidence in him, nor paid him 
their adorations.” ] 
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In that state the Mussulmans made him prisoner. Charles count of Anjou, 
Alphonsus of Poitiers, and indeed all the nobility fell into the enemy’s 
hands. The sultan clothed the king and the nobles with robes of honour, and 
treated them with kindness and generosity. But many of the unfortunate 
men who were ill, and therefore useless, were killed by their new masters in 


defiance of the command of Saladin, and the general usage of oriental 
nations not to put to death anyone to whom they had given bread and salt. 
Other prisoners saved their lives by renouncing their religion ; the Saracenic 
commander indulged the fanaticism of his people by allowing the converts 
to be received, though he well remembered the sage remark of Saladin, that 
a Christian was never known to make a good Moslem, nor a good Saracen a 
Christian.1 So great were the calamities of the French in this attempted 
retreat, that twenty thousand were made captives, and seven thousand were 
slain or drowned. & The last battles and disasters of St. Louis made, it may 
well be believed, a vivid impression on the Saracens. We may quote the 
account of Makrisi, a Moslem historian. a 


MOSLEM ACCOUNT OF ST. LOUIS CAPTURE 


The day of Bairam (January 6th, 1250) a great lord and relative to the king 
of France was made prisoner. Not a day passed without skirmishes on both 
sides, and with alternate success. The Mussulmans were particularly 
anxious to make prisoners, to gain information as to the state of the enemy’s 
army, and used all sorts of stratagems for this purpose. A soldier from Cairo 
bethought himself of putting his head withinside of a watermelon, the 
interior of which he had scooped out, and of thus swimming towards the 
French camp ; a Christian soldier, not suspecting the trick, leaped into the 
Nile to seize the melon ; but the Egyptian was a stout swimmer, and 
catching hold of him, dragged him to his general. On Wednesday, the 7th 
day of the moon Shaw-wal (January 13th, 1250), the Mussulmans captured 
a large boat, in which were a hundred soldiers, commanded by an officer of 
distinction. On Thurs-day, the 15th of the same moon, the French marched 
out of their camp, and their cavalry began to move. The troops were ordered 
to file off, when a slight skirmish took place, and the French left on the field 
forty cavaliers with their horses. 


Some traitors having shown the ford over the canal of Ashmun to the 
French, fourteen hundred cavaliers crossed it and fell unexpectedly on the 
camp of the Mussulmans, on a Tuesday, the 15th day of the moon Dhul- 
Kadeh (February 15th), having at their head the brother of the king of 
France, the emir Fakhr ad-Din was at the time in the bath ; he instantly 


quitted it with precipitation and mounted a horse without a saddle or bridle, 
followed only by some slaves. The enemy attacked him on all sides, and his 
slaves like cowards, abandoned him when in the midst of the French ; it was 
in vain he attempted to defend himself ; he fell pierced with wounds. The 
French, after the death of Fakhr ad-Din, retreated to Jedile ; but their whole 
cavalry advanced to Mansura, and, having forced one of the gates, entered 
the town ; the Mussulmans fled to the right and left. The king of France had 
already penetrated as far as the sultan’s palace, and victory seemed ready to 
declare for him, when the Baharite slaves, led by Bibars, advanced and 


ll’Pure paganism and native infidelity, like white cloth, will take the tincture 
of Christianity ; whereas the Turks are soiled and stained with the 
irreligious religion of Mohammedanism, which first must with great pains 
be scoured out of them.” © ®© Fuller.** 
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snatched it from his hands ; their charge was so furious that the French were 
obliged to retreat. The French infantry, during this time, had advanced to 
cross the bridge ; had they been able to join their cavalry, the defeat of the 
Egyptian army, and the loss of the town of Mansura, would have been 
inevitable. 


Night separated the combatants, when the French retreated in disorder to 
Jedile, after leaving fifteen hundred of their men on the field. They 
surrounded their camp with a ditch and wall, but their army was divided 
into two corps ; the least considerable body was encamped on the branch of 
the Ashmun, and the larger on the great branch of the Nile that runs to 
Damietta. A pigeon had been let loose to fly to Cairo the instant the French 
had 


surprised the camp of Fakhr ad-Din, having a note under its wing, to inform 
the inhabitants of this misfortune. The melancholy event had created a 
general consternation in the town, which the runaways had augmented, and 


the gates of Cairo were kept open all the night to receive them. A second 
pigeon bearing the news of the victory over the French, had restored 
tranquillity to the capital. Joy succeeded sorrow ; and each congratulated 
the other on this happy turn of affairs, and public rejoicings were made. 


Boats sent from Damietta brought all sorts of provisions to the French 
camp, and kept it abundantly supplied. Turan Shah caused many boats to be 
built which, when taken to pieces, he placed on the backs of camels, and 
had them thus carried to the canal of Mehale, when they were put together 
again, launched on the canal, and filled with troops for an ambuscade. As 
soon as the French fleet of boats appeared at the mouth of the canal of 
Mehale, the Mussulmans quitted their hiding-place and attacked them. 
While the two fleets were engaged, other boats left Mansura filled with 
soldiers, and fell on the rear of the French. It was in vain they sought to 
escape by flight ; a thousand Christians were killed or made prisoners. In 
this defeat fifty-two of their boats laden with provisions were taken, and 
their communication with Damietta by the navigation of the Nile was cut 
off, so that within a short time the whole army suffered the most terrible 
famine. The Mussulmans surrounded them on all sides, and they could 
neither advance nor retreat. 


On the first of the moon Dhul-hija (March 7th), the French surprised seven 
boats ; but the troops on board had the good fortune to escape. In spite of 
the superiority of the Egyptians on the Nile, they attempted to bring up 
another convoy from Damietta, but they lost it ; thirty-two of their boats 
were taken and carried to Mansura, on the ninth of the same moon. This 
new loss filled the measure of their woes, and caused them to propose a 
truce and send ambassadors to treat of it with the sultan. The emir Zain ad- 
Din 


A Saracen 
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and the kadi Bedr ad-Din were ordered to meet and confer with them, when 
the French offered to surrender Damietta, on condition that Jerusalem, and 
some other places in Syria, should be given in exchange for it. This 
proposal was rejected, and the conference broken up. 


On Friday, the 27th of the moon Dhul-hija (April 2nd), the French set fire to 
all their machines of war and timber for building, and rendered almost all 
their boats unfit for use. During the night of Tuesday, the third day of the 
moon Muharrem (April 7th), in the year of the Hegira 648, the whole of the 
French army decamped, and took the road to Damietta. Some boats which 
they had reserved fell down the Nile at the same time. The Mussulmans 
having, at break of day of the Wednesday, perceived the retreat of the 
French, pursued and attacked them. 


The heat of the combat was at Fariskur. The French were defeated and put 
to flight ; ten thousand of their men fell on the field of battle, some say 
thirty thousand. Upwards of one hundred thousand horsemen, infantry, 
tradespeople, and others were made slaves. The booty was immense in 
horses, mules, tents, and other riches. There were but one hundred slain on 
the side of the Mussulmans. The Baharite slaves, under the command of 
Bibars al-Bundukdari, performed in this battle signal acts of valour. The 
king of France had retired, with a few of his lords, to a small hillock, and 
surrendered himself, under promise of his life being spared, to the eunuch 
Jemal ad-Din Mahsun as-Salih ; he was bound with a chain, and in this state 
conducted to Mansura, where he was confined in the house of Ibrahim ben 
Lokman, secretary to the sultan, and under the guard of the eunuch Salih. 
The king’s brother was made prisoner at the same time, and carried to the 
same house. The sultan provided for their subsistence. 


The number of slaves was so great, it was embarrassing, and the sultan gave 
orders to Saif ad-Din Jusuf ben Tardi to put them to death. Every night this 
cruel minister of the vengeance of his master had from three to four 
hundred of the prisoners brought from their places of confinement, and after 
he had caused them to be beheaded, their bodies were thrown into the Nile; 
in this manner perished one hundred thousand of the French. 


The sultan departed from Mansura, and went to Fariskur, where he had 
pitched a most magnificent tent. He had also built a tower of wood over the 
Nile ; and, being freed from a disagreeable war, he there gave himself up to 
all sorts of debauchery. The victory he had just gained was so brilliant that 
he was eager to make all who were subjected to him acquainted with it. He 
wrote with his own hand a letter, in the following terms, to the emir Jemal 
ad-Din ben Jagmur, governor of Damascus : ” Thanks be given to the All- 
powerful, who has changed our grief to joy ; it is to Him alone we owe the 
victory. The favours He has condescended to shower upon us are 
innumerable, but this last is most precious. You will announce to the people 
of Damascus, or, rather, to all Mussulmans, that God has enabled us to gain 
a complete victory over the Christians at the moment they had conspired 
our ruin. On Monday, the first day of this year, we opened our treasury and 
distributed riches and arms to our faithful soldiers. We had called to our 
succour the Arabian tribes, and a numberless multitude of soldiers ranged 
themselves under our standards. On the night between Tuesday and 
Wednesday our enemies abandoned their camp, with all their baggage, and 
marched towards Damietta; in spite of the obscurity of the night, we 
pursued them, and thirty thousand of them were left dead on the field, not 
including those who precipitated themselves into the Nile. We have, 
besides, slain our very numerous prisoners, and thrown their bodies into the 
same 
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river. Their king had retreated to Minieh ; he has implored our clemency, 
and we have granted him his life, and paid him all the honours due to his 
rank. We have regained Damietta.” 


The sultan, with this letter, sent the king’s cap, which had fallen in the 
combat; it was of scarlet, lined with a fine fur. The governor of Damascus 
put the king’s cap on his own head when he read to the public the sul-tan’s 
letter. A poet made these verses on the occasion: “The cap of the French 


was whiter than paper; our sabres have dyed it with the blood of the enemy, 
and have changed its colour, “g 


As ransom for the noble prisoners the sultan offered to accept some of the 
baronial castles in Palestine, or those which belonged to the Templars and 
Hospitallers. But the king and his peers replied that the liege lord, the 
emperor of Germany, would never consent that a pagan or Tatar should hold 
any fief of him ; and that no cession of the property of the knights could be 
made, for the governors of their castles swore on their investiture that they 
would never surrender their charge for the deliverance of any man. The 
king was even threatened with torture, but as the Mussulmans saw in him 
no symptoms of fear on which they could work, they proposed to make a 
pecuniary ransom. Louis offered to pay ten thousand golden besants, which 
were equal to five hundred thousand livres, for the deliverance of his army, 
and that as the royal dignity could not be estimated by a vulgar scale, he 
would for his own freedom surrender the city of Damietta. The sultan was 
liberal in the fulness of his joy at such a completion of his victories, and 
remitted a fifth part of the pecuniary ransom.1 Peace was to continue for ten 
years between the Mussulmans and the Christians, and the Franks were to 
be restored to those privileges in the kingdom of Jerusalem which they 
enjoyed before the landing of Louis at Damietta. The repose which 
succeeded the treaty was interrupted by the murder of the sultan ; but after a 
few acts of hostility the successful emirs, and their mamelukes, renewed 
with a few changes the condition of amity. One moiety of the ransom was to 
be discharged before the king left the river, and the other on his arrival at 
Acre. The sick at Damietta, with the stores and baggage, were to be retained 
by the sultan till the last portion of the ransom should be paid. 


Damietta was accordingly surrendered. But the mamelukes were more 
savage and unprincipled than any preceding enemies of the Latin name. 
They burned all the military engines, murdered the sick, and some of the 
most ferocious thirsted for the blood of the Christian potentates. The 
counsels of justice prevailed, and the Christians were relieved from their 
fears that the treaty would not be acted upon. The counts of Flanders and 
Brittany, the count of Soissons, and others embarked for France. The royal 
treasure at Damietta could not furnish the stipulated portion of the ransom. 
The new grand master of the Templars opposed the institutes of his order to 


the king’s request for a loan of the funds of the society, and contended that 
he could not divert them from their regular and appointed purposes. But 
state necessity trampled over mere statutable forms, and the chest of the 
Templars was seized by the royal officers. The king’s person was redeemed, 
and the French went to Acre. 


The expedition of St. Louis into Egypt resembles in many respects the war 
in Egypt thirty years before. In both cases the Christian armies were 
encamped near the entrance of the Ashmun canal ; they could not advance, 
and the surrender of Damietta was the price of safety. 


1 Le Blanc makes the ransom of St. Louis equivalent to seven millions of 
livres modern French money [€280,000 or $1,400,000]. 
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Many of Louis’ council were astonished at his resolution to remain in 
Palestine while political affairs were calling him to his duty to France. They 
were divided in their patriotism and their allegiance. The sultan of 
Damascus, a relative of the murdered Egyptian lord, solicited the aid of 
Louis to revenge the murder, and stimulated his virtue by the promise that 
in the event of victory he would deliver to the Christians the city of 
Jerusalem. The king replied that he would send to the mamelukes at 
Damietta, to know whether they would repair their violations of the treaty, 
and that, in case of their refusal, he would assist the sultan of Damascus. On 
intelligence of this negotiation, the people of Damietta restored to the king 
all the knights and common soldiers whom they had detained in prison. 
Louis wisely profited by circumstances, and declared that he would not 
enter upon a truce with the Egyptians, until they had absolved him from the 
payment of the remaining moiety of the ransom, and restored to him the 
heads of those Christians on the walls of Cairo, who had fallen in the battle 
near Mansura, and such Christian children as they had forced to become 
Mussulmans. The emirs and mamelukes complied with these terms, and, on 
condition of the alliance of the French king, they engaged to deliver up to 


him Jerusalem itself. The military force of Louis did not much exceed four 
thousand men. The king’s two brothers returned to Europe ; and, in order to 
retain a respectable army, Louis was obliged to be liberal of his treasure. 
Louis remained a year at Csesarea, and rebuilt its houses and repaired its 
fortifications. Joppa was the next object of his care. The war between the 
Egyptians and Syrians raged with dreadful violence. By the mediation of 
the caliph, the Mussulmans made peace ; Egypt and Jerusalem were to 
belong to the mamelukes ; and the countries beyond the Jordan to the sultan 
of Syria. But the united infidels did not pursue their schemes of destruction 
with that vigour and ability which had distinguished the fierce and dreadful 
movements of Nur ad-Din and Saladin. They might have swept the feeble 
and exhausted Christians from the shores of Palestine ; but they merely 
ravaged the country round Acre, and then proceeded to Sajecte, in whose 
strong castle were Louis and most of the army. The blood and property of 
the citizens satisfied the Moslems, who departed without trying the valour 
of the French in garrison. 


Perpetual disappointment gradually desiccated the spring of hope, and the 
king turned his mind to France. His friends marked his change of purpose, 
and news from Europe of the death of his royal mother, the regent of his 
kingdom, made him openly proclaim his resolution to return. The patriarch 
and barons of Palestine offered him their humble thanks and praise for the 
great good and honour he had conferred on the Holy Land ; and, shortly 
after Easter, he embarked for the West. Louis IX gathered no new laurels in 
his transmarine expedition. All that was great and chivalric in France had 
been spread out in martial array, and had met with little else than 
discomfiture and defeat. In the course of Louis’ stay at Joppa, the sultan of 
Damascus sent him permission to visit Jerusalem. The king ardently desired 
to behold the sacred places, and was slow in allowing considerations of 
policy to conquer selfish feelings. The reason which dissuaded him from 
the journey, was, that if he should perform a pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
without delivering it from the enemies of God, every subsequent crusading 
monarch would think a similar proceeding sufficient, and would not 
consider himself obliged to perform more than what the king of France had 
done. St. Louis was also reminded that Richard Cceur de Lion refused to 
behold Jerusalem as a pilgrim. 
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THE CHRISTIANS QUARREL AMONG THEMSELVES 


[1255-1259 a.d.] 


All the blood which had been shed, and all the treasure which France had 
lavished for the crusade of St. Louis, did not long preserve the Christians in 
Palestine from the hostilities of the Mussulmans, and, as no new succours 
arrived from Europe, the barons and knights were compelled, in some 
cases, to keep within the shelter of their fortresses, and at other times to 
make disadvantageous treaties with their foe. Although it was evident that 
nothing but unanimity in the holy warriors could preserve the remnants of 
the kingdom of Godfrey de Bouillon from annihilation, yet the Christians 
wasted their strength in party collisions, instead of watching the politics of 
the Saracenian courts, and gathering those branches of power which their 
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enemies, in their ambitious feuds, continually broke from the tree of 
Islamism. The haughty republicans of Italy would never enter into any 
common bond of union, and the Venetians, the Pisans, and the Genoese had 
frequent hostile encounters, respecting the possession of churches to which 
each nation asserted her claims. The two great military orders only forgot 
their mutual jealousies when in the field they were opposed to the Moslems, 


but in every interval of peace, the knights, incapable of any exertions or 
thoughts but those which war inspired, gratified their arrogance and 
restlessness in disputes touching military prowess and precedency. As 
reason did not give birth to these altercations, she did not control the 
decision. 


The jealousy and rancour of the Hospitallers and Red Cross knights were 
frequently aggravated by irregular skirmishes, and at length the kindred 
squadrons met in a general engagement. Victory sat on the helms of the 
cavaliers of St. John ; few prisoners were taken, and scarcely a Templar 
escaped alive. But new companions from Europe gradually filled the places 
of the deceased brethren. New occasions demanded all their valour and 
skill, and civil discord was lost amidst the more honourable war with the 
real enemies of the state. 


A blood-stained revolution in Egypt had placed the mameluke chief Bibars, 
or Bundukdari, on the throne of that country ; he was well disposed to lead 
his savage mamelukes against the Christians, and his ferocity did not want 
the excitement which the military orders gave it, of refusing, contrary to 
treaty, to deliver to him some Mohammedan prisoners. His soldiers, as 
Savage as the Khwarizmians, demolished the churches of Nazareth, and the 
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fortress and church on Mount Tabor. They made their way to the gates of 
Acre with fire and sword, and such of the Christians as were immediately 
slain were not so much objects of compassion as the prisoners on whom the 
Turks inflicted every description of torture, in order to force a change of 
religion. Though Acre itself was saved for a few years, yet Caesarea did not 
escape the widespreading calamities. Through these dreadful scenes the 
military orders fought with their usual heroism, and in the sieges of the 
strong fortresses of Azotus and SafTuria, the spirit of devotion which they 
manifested to their cause had never been equalled. The small force of ninety 
Hospitallers held possession of the former of these places. The number 


gradually diminished on each renewed assault, and when the Turks 
mounted the breach, they trampled on the bodies of the last of the knights. 


After ravaging the neighbourhood of Acre, Tyre, and Tripolis, the Egyptians 
laid siege to the fortress of Saffuria. The fall of that place was inevitable, 
and the prior of the Templars therefore agreed to capitulate, and, on the 
surrender being made, the knights and garrison, altogether amounting to six 
hundred men, were to be conducted to the next Christian town. The sultan 
was invested with lordship over the fortress, but he violated the conditions 
of the surrender, and left the knights only a few hours to determine on the 
alternative of death or conversion to Islam. The prior and two Franciscan 
monks were earnest in fixing the faith of the religious cavaliers, and, at the 
appointed time for the declaration of their choice, they unanimously 
avowed their determination to die rather than incur the dishonour of 
apostacy. The decree for the slaughter of the Templars was pronounced and 
executed ; and the three preachers of martyrdom were flayed alive. 


HISTORY OF ANTIOCH (1206-1268 A.D.) 


Before we continue our review of the calamities of Palestine, a retrospect 
must be taken of a principality whose fate was closely connected with that 
of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. Bohemond IV continued to be the 
reputed lord of Antioch, from the year 1206 till the time of his death in 
1233. But for many years during this interval he did not exercise any royal 
authority, for he was a tyrant, and was both hated by the people and 
excommunicated by the clergy. His nephew Rupin, the right heir, was aided 
by the papal legate, who was present at the great siege of Damietta, in the 
year 1218, and made several attempts to recover his thrones of Antioch and. 
Tripolis ; but he died some years before Bohemond, in a prison at Tarsus, 
into which he had been cast by Constantius, nominal regent of Antioch, and 
guardian of Isabella, daughter and successor of Livon, king of Armenia. 
From Bohemond IV and his first wife Plaisance, daughter of the lord of 
Gabala, Bohemond V descended. To him succeeded Bohemond VI. It does 
not appear that the family of the Bohemonds were entire masters of the 
principality and county from the year 1233 till their absorption in the 
Egyptian power. It is certain that Bohemond V was reigning over Antioch 
and Tripolis in 1244, when he became tributary to the Khwarizmians ; and 


that in 1253 Bohemond VI was made a knight by St. Louis, and was 
considered lawful prince of Antioch, though he was a minor, and under his 
mother’s tutelage. But it is equally certain that at times, from 1233 to 1288, 
Frederick and Conrad, a son and grandson of the emperor Frederick II, had 
possession of all or part of the states of Antioch and Tripolis. 
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We may now resume the thread of the general history. Joppa and the castle 
of Beaufort were the mameluke conquests which succeeded in point of time 
to those of Azotus and Saffuria. 


The tempest at length burst upon the state of Antioch ; and the city of that 
principality yielded without even the formality of a siege (1268). The 
reproach of treachery is alternately cast upon the patriarch and the 
inhabitants ; and heavy is the disgrace of causing an event which 
occasioned the destruction of forty thousand, and the captivity of one 
hundred thousand Christians. Bibars ravaged the country round Tyre ; but 
being equally religious and cruel, he gave the Franks a respite by 
pilgrimising to the holy places in Arabia. He soon, however, resumed his 
fell purpose of exterminating the Christians ; Laodicea and many other 
places submitted to him ; and the knights of St. John gained immortal 
honour by their brave, though fruitless, defence of the fortress of Karak, 
between Area and Tortosa. The prince of Tripolis preserved his title by the 
sacrifice of half of his territory. Acre was saved in consequence of the 
reported succour of the king of Cy-prus. Bibars returned to Cairo, hastily 
fitted out a fleet for the conquest of the island, which was without the 
presence of its monarch. But his ships were lost in a tempest ; Cairo was 
overwhelmed with sorrow, and none of his efforts could re-establish affairs. 


SECOND CRUSADE AND DEATH OF LOUIS IX 


Before the news of the capture of Antioch reached Europe, the people of the 
West had contemplated a new crusade. St. Louis thought that his first 
expedition to the Holy Land brought more shame on France than good on 
the Christian cause ; and he feared that his own personal fame had withered. 
The pope encouraged his inclinations for a new attempt. England was at 
that time in a state of repose, and her martial youth were impatient of 
indolence. Prince Edward, with the earls of Warwick and Pembroke, 
received the holy ensign. The assumption of the cross by the heir of the 
English throne spread great joy throughout France. He was invited to Paris ; 
the co-operation of the English and French was determined upon; and Louis 
lent his youthful ally thirty thousand marks on the security of the customs 
of Bourdeaux. The prelates and clergy of England agreed to contribute a 
tenth of their revenue for three years ; and by a parliamentary ordinance, a 
twentieth part was taken from the corn and movables which the laity 
possessed at Michaelmas. A crusade had for many years been popular in 
England. During the first expedition of St. Louis, and soon after the 
departure of William Longsword, Henry III engaged to fight under the 
sacred banners. But he was slow in preparing to go to the Holy Land ; and 
the public murmured the suspicion that he had only assumed the cross as a 
pretence for collecting money. It was found that five hundred knights had 
been crossed ; and the number of inferior people could not be counted. The 
holy warriors resolved to commence their voyage at midsummer ; but the 
king had anticipated all their proceedings ; and he declared that if they 
dared to march without him the thunders of the Vatican should be hurled 
against them. Some people submitted to, and others clamoured at this 
menace of papal interference ; and the religious ardour of the most 
enthusiastic was cooled by the king’s delays, and the news of the disastrous 
events in Egypt. The pope and 
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king were deaf to the reproaches of the French nation that indifference to 
Christianity could be the only motive for obstructing the pious wishes of the 
English people.1 The king’s poverty was ever the alleged cause of his 
remissness ; and two years after his dissolution of the association of English 
knights, he endeavoured to extort money from the clergy on the pretence of 
a journey to Syria. But they resisted his demands ; and reproached him with 
his avarice and violation of oaths. 


Anticipating the laurel of victory, or the crown of martyrdom, St. Louis 
spread his sails for the Holy Land in 1270. Sixty thousand soldiers were 
animated by their monarch’s feelings of religious and military ardour ; and 
we may remark among the leaders the lords of Flanders, Champagne, and 
Brittany. The fleet was driven into Sardinia ; and at that place a great 
change was made in the plan of operations. The king of Tunis had formerly 
sent ambassadors to Louis, and expressed a wish to embrace the only true 
religion. Northern Africa had formerly paid a pecuniary tribute to the 
sovereign of the Two Sicilies ; and Charles of Anjou, the reigning monarch, 
concealing his selfishness under the garb of piety and justice, strongly urged 
his brother to restore the rights of Christendom. The soldiers too, now more 
greedy of plunder and revenge than zealous in bigotry, entreated to be led to 
Tunis. The subjugation of the Mussulmans in Africa was declared to be a 
necessary preliminary to successes in Palestine ; the French soon reached 
the first object of their hopes ; and the camp and town of Carthage were the 
earliest rewards of victory. But every sanguine expectation was damped 
when a pestilential disease spread its ravages through the Christian ranks. 


The great stay of the Crusades fell August, 1270. During his illness Louis 
ceased not to praise God, and supplicate for the people whom he had 
brought with him. He became speechless ; he then gesticulated what he 
could not utter ; he perpetually made signs of the cross, stretched himself on 
the floor, which was covered with ashes ; and in the final struggle of nature 
he turned his eyes to heaven, and exclaimed, ” I will enter thy house, I will 
worship in thy sanctuary.” 


PRINCE EDWARD LEAVES ENGLAND 


Before this calamitous event Prince Edward, Edmund Crouchback, earl of 
Lancaster, four earls, four barons, and the English division, had not only 
arrived in Africa, but had left it for Sicily, in despair that their French 
compeers would ever march to Palestine. The winter season was passed by 
Prince Edward in military exercises, and in the various occupations of 
chivalry, and in the following spring he turned his prow up the 
Mediterranean and arrived at Acre. 


The whole of the forces of Edward did not exceed one thousand men. But 
the prowess of the Plantagenets was dreaded by the Mussulmans ; and 


1 See Matthew of Paris c and also Fuller. <* ” About this time (1250) many 
thousands of the English were resolved for the holy war, and would needs 
have been gone, had not the king strictly guarded his ports, and kept his 
kingdom from running away out of doors. The king promised he would go 
with them ; and hereupon got a mass of money from them for this journey. 
Some say that he never intended it, and that this only was a trick to stroke 
the skittish cow to get down her milk. His stubborn subjects said that they 
would tarry for his company till midsummer, and no longer. Thus they 
weighed out their obedience with their own scales ; and the king stood to 
their allowance. But hearing of the ill success of the French, both prince and 
people altered their resolution, who had come too late to help the French in 
their distress, and too soon to bring themselves into the same misery.” 
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they feared that another Coeur de Lion was come to scourge them. The 
sultan of Egypt departed from the vicinity of Acre, which he had devastated 
with fire and sword. All the Latins in Palestine crowded round the banner of 
the English prince ; and he took the field at the head of seven thousand 
men. The city of Nazareth was redeemed ; and he surprised and defeated a 
large Turkish force. Edward was brave and provident, and owed his success 


as much to his skill as to his courage. But he was not less cruel than any 
preceding hero of the holy wars ; and he gave a dreadful earnest of that 
savage implacability which Scotland afterwards so often rued. The 
barbarities which stained the entry of the Christians into Jerusalem, two 
centuries before, were repeated in a smaller theatre of cruelty in Nazareth. 


But the march of victory was closed, for the English soldiers were parched 
by the rays of a Syrian sun, and their leader was extended on the bed of 
sickness. The governor of Joppa was the apparent friend of Edward, but the 
sultan’s threat of degradation, if further commerce were held with an 
infidel, changed courtesy into malignity. He hired an assassin who, as the 
bearer of letters, was admitted into the chamber of his intended victim. 
After receiving two or three wounds, the vigorous prince threw the villain 
on the floor and stabbed him to the heart. The dagger had been steeped in 
poison, and for some hours Edward’s fate was involved in danger. The fairy 
hand of fiction has ascribed his convalescence to his queen.1 


After the English prince had been fourteen months in Acre, the sultan of 
Egypt offered peace, for wars with the Moslem powers engrossed his 
military strength. Edward gladly seized this occasion of leaving the Holy 
Land, for his force was too small for the achievement of great actions, and 
his father had implored his return to England. The hostile commanders 
signed accordingly a treaty for a ten years’ suspension of arms ; the lords of 
Syria disarrayed their warlike front, and the English soldiers quitted 
Palestine for their native country (July, 1272). 


VAIN EFFORTS OF GREGORY X 


At the time when Palestine began to breathe from the horrors of war, hope 
once more raised her head in consequence of the election to the chair of St. 
Peter falling upon Theobald, archdeacon of Liege. The choice of the 
cardinals was made known to him while he was in Palestine. He impatiently 
transported himself to Italy, and so ardent was his zeal that his endeavours 
for a crusade even preceded his introduction to the pontificate. The trumpet 
of war again was heard among the nations. The blast was however only 
faintly echoed. The republics of Pisa, Genoa, and Venice, and the city of 


Marseilles, agreed to furnish a few galleys and twenty-five thousand marks 
of silver were obtained from Philip the Hardy on mortgage of the Templars’ 
estates in France. The masters of the military friars and Red Cross knights 
went to Rome, and convinced their papal friend that these succours would 
be too inconsiderable to enable the Christians to drive infidels out of 
Palestine. 


1,4 It is storied,” says Fuller, d “how Eleanor, his lady, sucked all the poison 
out of his wounds without doing any harm to herself. So sovereign a 
remedy is a woman’s tongue, anointed with the virtue of loving affection. 
Pity it is that so pretty a story should not be true (with all the miracles in 
love’s legends), and sure he shall get himself no credit, who undertaketh to 
confute a passage so sounding to the honour of the sex. Yet can it not stand 
with what others have written.” 
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Again was the Christian world assembled, and the council of Lyons (May 
1274) decreed the obligation of a new crusade. But Pope Gregory died 
within two years after the sitting of the Lyonese council, and all thoughts of 
a crusade were dropped when the life of its great promoter closed. 


Palestine however was at peace. Hugh III, king of Cyprus, a lineal 
descendant of the princess Alice, had been crowned king of Jerusalem at 
Tyre, a short time before the death of Conradin, the last unhappy descendant 
of that house of Germany, of which three emperors had supported and 
adorned holy wars. The Templars befriended Charles of Anjou, but the 
Hospitallers, with more virtue than was generally shown, declared that they 
could not fight against any Christian prince, and contended that the claims 
for succession to the kingdom ought to be deferred till the kingdom itself 
should be recovered. In the fourth year of the peace which the valiant* 
prince Edward had gained for Palestine, the mameluke chief and king 
Bundukdari, died. 


In the reign of Kala-un, the third sultan in succession to him who had torn 
so many cities from the Christians, the war was renewed (1280), and after a 
few years of dreadful preparation the living cloud of war burst upon the 
Christians. Margat was captured; but so brave had been the resistance of the 
knights that it procured them a safe and honourable retreat to the 
neighbouring town of Tortosa (1287), and the sultan, dreading even the 
possibility of future opposition, razed the fortress. 


PROGRESS OF THE MAMELUKES 


With rapid and certain steps the power of the Latins approached its fatal 
termination. The city of Tripolis, that last remaining satellite of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, was taken in 1289 ; its houses were burned, its 
works dismantled, and its people murdered or retained in slavery. Acre once 
more became the principal possession of the Christians. The sultan 
concluded a treaty of peace with Henry II of Cyprus, who had driven away 
the lieutenants and soldiers of Charles, and had been acknowledged king of 
Jerusalem. 


The grand-master crossed the Mediterranean in order to infuse his martial 
spirit into the people of the West. Pope Nicholas IV heard with coldness the 
dismal tale. He declined to open the treasury of St. Peter for the 
advancement of the Christian cause, and he gave his noble friend only 
fifteen hundred men @€@@ the offscourings of Italy. Circular letters were 
sent to the different European potentates, but the light which once shone 
upon the holy cause had waned ; cavaliers no longer thronged round the 
cross, and the grand-master was compelled to return to Palestine, 
accompanied only by his Italian banditti. When they arrived at Acre, the 
city was in the greatest state of turbulence. Within its walls were crowded 
the wretched remains of those kingdoms and principalities which had been 
won by the blood of the West. Every distinct people occupied a particular 
division, and, in the assertion of individual privileges, general interests were 
forgotten. 


The sultan died before his preparations of vengeance were completed ; but 
his son Khatil was not less anxious than his father to exterminate the infidel 


miscreants. In April, 1291, nearly two hundred thousand mameluke Tatars 
of Egypt marched into Palestine, and encamped before Acre, exactly on the 
same ground upon which a century before assembled Europe had stood. To 
avoid the dreadful consequences of war, a large part of the population 
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embarked in the numerous vessels which at that time rode at anchor in the 
harbour, and the defence of the place was left to the care of about twelve 
thousand soldiers. The garrison was speedily reinforced by a few hundred 
men, headed by Henry II of Cyprus, who boasted the ideal title of king of 
Jerusalem. But the Christians beheld their towers yielding to the mines and 
battering-rams. The pusillanimous monarch, seizing a few ships, sailed to 
Cyprus. With the morn, the mamelukes renewed the attack. Most of the 
German cavaliers died upon the breach ; the others slowly left the walls, 
and the firmness of their little phalanx checked the foe. The Hospitallers 
chased back the mamelukes, and even forced them headlong into the ditch. 
But the sultan was prodigal of blood. His battalions marched to the breach, 
and in a few hours the entry into the city was repeatedly lost and won by the 
Christians and infidels. 


Under the cover of a few cross-bowmen, the knights of St. John, seven only 
were the remnant, embarked, and left forever the scene of their virtue and 
their valour. Their brethren in arms, the Templars, were equally brave, and 
their fate was equally disastrous. Their resistance was so firm, that the 
sultan was compelled to promise them a free and honourable departure. But 
the insults of some low Saracenian people irritated the cavaliers ; the sword 
again was drawn, and such of the Templars as survived the conflict, fled 
into the interior country. The unarmed population of Acre hurried to the 
coast ; but the elements co-operated with the devastating spirit of the Turks, 
and the tempestuous waves refused shelter to the fugitives. While gnash-ing 
with despair, the people beheld their town in flames. The ruthless hand of 
death fell upon them, and the sea shore of Palestine again drank torrents of 
Christian blood. 


TOTAL LOSS OF THE HOLY LAND 


Tyre, Berytus, and other towns, were awed into submission. The Turks 
swept all Palestine, and murdered or imprisoned all the Christians who 
could not fly to Cyprus. The memory of the Templars is embalmed, for the 
last struggle for the Holy Land was made by the Red Cross knights. Such as 
escaped from Acre went to Sis, in Armenia. A Mussulman general drove 
them to the island of Tortosa, whence they escaped to Cyprus, and the cry 
of religious war no longer rung through Palestine. 


The loss of the Holy Land did not fill Europe with those feelings of grief 
and indignation which the fall of Jerusalem, an hundred years before, had 
occasioned. The flame of fanaticism had slowly burned out. During the 
thirteenth century, the territorial possessions of the Christians in Palestine 
gradually diminished ; the expeditions and reinforcements were in 
consequence less vigorous, for, both politically and personally, the people 
of the West declined in their interest in respect of the affairs of the East. 
Pope Nicholas IV endeavoured to revive holy undertakings ; but the kings 
of Europe were deaf or disobedient. As Genoa was allied to the Grecian 
emperor, Venice sought the friendship of the Mussulmans. The mamelukes 
gave their Christian brothers a church, an exchange, and a magazine in 
Alexandria ; and the Venetians carried on the lucrative but disgraceful trade 
of furnishing the Egyptian market with male and female slaves from 
Georgia and Circassia. 


There was some pretence for the preaching of a crusade by Pope Boniface 
VIII in the year 1300. Kazan, the Mongol sultan of Persia, resolved to 
exterminate the mamelukes of Egypt. He allied himself with the kings of 
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Georgia, Armenia, and Cyprus. In 1299 the fortunes of war smiled on the 
allies ; but still the success not being so great as what he had expected, 
Kazan sent to the pope, soliciting the more powerful alliance of the princes 


of the West, and agreeing that when Palestine was recovered, it should be 
retained by the Christians. The project, though warmly patronised by the 
pope, proved abortive. In the interim, the tide of victory flowed in favour of 
the Egyptians. Kazan died about the year 1303. 


From the commencement, till past the middle of the fourteenth century, the 
popes repeatedly sounded the charge ; but the West in most cases 
disregarded the summons of its ghostly instructor ; and it was evident that, 
although the papal rulers could fan, they could not create the sacred flame. 
At the time when the loss of the Holy Land became known _ in Europe, the 
people had not recovered . from the astonishment and terror with which > 
© @@ the victories of Jenghiz Khan and his sue-cessors had filled the 
West. Part of Russia, the whole of Poland, Silesia, Moravia, Hungary, and 
all the countries to the > eastward of the Adriatic Sea, fell a prey to 
barbaric desolation. Several of the popes ,<@€@ attempted in vain to 
soften the ferocity of these new foes ; but the papal legates were dismissed 
with the tremendous command, for Rome herself to submit her neck to the 
Mongol yoke. 


Though Europe in general felt that in the fall of Acre all was lost, yet 
despair did not immediately complete his triumph, for chivalry and policy 
sometimes endeavoured to revive the religious spark. If Pope John XXII 
had not been too open in the display of his avarice, and too prodigal in the 
commutation of vows for money, the knights of Germany would once more 
have fought under the glorious ensign of the cross. A threatened invasion 
from England (1328 a.d.) deterred Philip de Valois from leaving his country 
for Palestine, and a large body of crusaders was dispersed when (1364 a.d.) 
John Le Bon of France died, on whom the pope intended to have conferred 
the title of commander of the new crusaders. The politic Henry IV1 of 
England wished to ” busy giddy minds with foreign quarrels,” in order to 
divert his people from looking too nearly into his state, and to retain their 
newly sworn allegiance. Both his maritime and military preparations were 
considerable ; but the hand of nature stopped him and it was his fate to 
succumb to death, before he could attempt to commence his new religious 
career. 


1 Henry when young had endeavoured to implant Christianity in Lithuania 
vi et armis. When king he gained the friendship of the clergy by aiding 
them to put down the followers of Wycliffe. 


Heralds of the Crusaders 
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Such were the last appearances of that martial frenzy which so long agitated 
Europe ; and here the history of the holy wars would naturally close, if 
curiosity did not suggest an inquiry into some of those military and 
religious orders which arose from the spirit of pilgrimages and crusades, 
and whose existence forms one of the most prominent characteristics of the 
Middle Ages. The knights of the Teutonic order were fixed in their conquest 
of Prussia, some years before the loss of the Holy Land. Their love of war 
was not extinguished ; they carried both the sword and the Gospel into 
Pomerania ; and the eastern part of that country was definitively ceded to 
the order by a treaty of peace in the year 1343. The town of Dantzic, the 
capital of the new conquest, was considerably aggrandised under the 
dominion of the knights, and became one of the principal places of 
commerce on the Baltic. Pressed forward again by religion and ambition, 
they made war on the infidel Lithuanians, but it was not till the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, and after rivers of blood had flowed, that the pagans 
lost their independence, and relinquished their national superstition. But the 
oppressive government of the knights ; their intestine divisions ; their heavy 
imposts, the unhappy result of wars continually reviving, encouraged the 
nobility of Prussia and Pomerania to confederate, and to seek the protection 
of the kings of Poland. The torch of war was rekindled, the knights were 
defeated, and by the peace of Thorn in 1466 all Pomerania, and indeed all 
the country which is generally called Polish Prussia, was ceded to Poland. 
The order was allowed to preserve the west of Prussia by the tenure of 
feudal service to the kings of Poland. 


The Teutonic knights thus lost Prussia ; their name appears on few 
occasions in the history of Europe, and the order became only a ” cheap 
defence of nations.” Pope Innocent VIII in the year 1490 endeavoured to 
suppress the order of the Knights of St. Lazarus. In Italy, perhaps he 
succeeded, but not in any other country. The bull was resisted by the 
knights of France and till the reign of Henry IV they were independent and 
elected their own grand-masters. 


KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN 


After the loss of Acre, the knights of St. John and the Temple, from every 
preceptory and commandery in Europe, flocked to Cyprus, impatient for 
glory and revenge. The military friars soon quitted their settlements in 
Cyprus. The grand -master of the Hospitallers gained the friendship and the 
purse of Pope Clement V, and drew a flattering picture of Christian 
prosperity, if the cavaliers of St. John could set up their banners in some 
island in the Mediterranean. Rhodes was fixed upon. Fifteen years 
subsequently to the loss of Acre, a new crusade was published, and the 
volunteers were invited to repair to Brundusium. The king of Sicily and the 
republic of Genoa furnished transports. The grand-master headed the army, 
but it was not until after they had sailed, that the crusaders knew the object 
of the armament. Rhodes was at that time in the power, partly of the Greeks 
and partly of the Saracens. The soldiers landed ; many battles were fought, 
and the army of the invaders was at last reduced to the military friars. Their 
chief hired new soldiers, recommenced his attacks, and the whole island 
submitted to his authority (1310). The subsequent history of the knights of 
St. John is interwoven with the general history of Europe. 
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While the military friars were planning the acquisition of an equivalent to 
their loss in Palestine, most of the Red Cross knights gradually left Cyprus, 


returned to their different commanderies, and lived in security and 
indolence. But circumstances soon made the Templars repent that they had 
not, like the Hospitallers, attempted a renewal of hostilities with the 
infidels. Philip the Fair, king of France, acquainted Pope Clement V, that 
the order of the knights Templar had been accused of heresy and various 
other crimes against religion and morals. Some members had charged their 
fraternity with the different abominations of treachery, murder, idolatry, and 
Islamism. Philip the Fair took the bold step of imprisoning all the knights 
Templar whom his officers could discover in France, and of seques-tering 
their property. Clement then circulated a bull throughout Christendom, by 
which instrument of papal authority, nuncios and the resident clergy were 
commanded to inquire into the conduct of the knights. His holiness says 
that, pressed by public clamour and by the declarations of the king, the 
barons, the clergy, and laity of France, he had examined seventy-two 
members of the order, and had found them all guilty, though in various 
degrees, of irreligion and immorality. Such of the knights as yielded to 
blandishments and threats were pardoned, but the torture was applied to 
those who denied the charges, and thirty-six knights in Paris heroically 
braved the horrors of the rack, and maintained the innocence of the order, 
till death closed their sufferings and their virtue. Others confessed in the 
midst of corporeal agony, and afterwards recanted their confessions. The 
knights Templar were accused of renouncing, at the time of their matricu- 
lation, God, Jesus Christ, the Virgin, and all the saints. It was said that the 
brethren used often to spit and trample on the cross, in proof of their 
contempt of Christ, who was crucified for his own crimes and not for the 
sins of the world. Out of their disdain of God and his Son, they adored a cat, 
and certain wooden and golden idols. The master could absolve brethren 
from sins. On the assurance that the king would destroy the order, whether 
the result of the examinations were favourable or hostile to its continuance, 
many knights had yielded to pain and hopelessness, stayed the hand of the 
executioner, confessed every crime, upon their confessing of which, royal 
pardon and protection were proffered. The court condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment those from whom no confession of guilt had been extorted. 
But such as had retracted their forced avowals were declared to be relapsed 
heretics ; they were delivered over to the secular power, and condemned to 
the fire (May 11th, 1310). The number in the last-mentioned class of the 
proscribed was fifty-four. All the historians who have spoken of the event, 


whatever opinion they might have entertained on the general question, 
friends or enemies, natives or strangers, have unanimously attested the 
virtuous courage, the noble intrepidity, and the religious resignation, which 
these martyrs of heroism displayed. Arrived at the place of punishment, 
they beheld with firmness and placidity the piles of wood, and the torches 
already lighted in the hands of the executioners. In vain a messenger of the 
king promised pardon and liberty to those who did not persist in their 
retractations ; in vain their surrounding friends endeavoured to touch their 
hearts by prayers and tears. Invoking God, the Virgin, and all the saints, 
they sung the hymn of death ; triumphing over the most cruel tortures, they 
believed themselves already in the heavens, and died in the midst of their 
songs. 
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By royal command, the sheriffs of the different counties of England and 
Wales seized the estates, and imprisoned the persons of the Templars. The 
cavaliers were more than a year and a half in prison. At the end of that time 
a papal bull was received in England ; and the archbishop of Canterbury 
appointed courts at London, York, and Lincoln, for the trial of the Templars, 
July, 1311. The charges were the same in substance as those which had been 
preferred against the order in France. Forty-seven of the knights who had 
been incarcerated in the Tower were examined upon oath before the bishop 
of London, some inferior clergy, and the representatives of the pope. 
William de la Moore, the grand prior of England, was as earnest as de 
Molay had been in defence of the French Templars. 


Four knights made a general confession of crimes, when they were told that 
the pope had authorised a full pardon to those who acknowledged their 
iniquities ; but that if they persisted in heresy, they should be considered 
and punished as heretics. Thirteen newly admitted knights swore that they 
were not acquainted with the secrets of the order, but that they were 
prepared to renounce all the erroneous opinions in which it was possible the 
minds of men could be stained. William de la Moore, the grand prior, was 


the only man whom no fear of imprisonment or dread of ecclesiastical 
punishment could induce to deny his first avowal of the innocence of the 
order. He was requested to make a general confession ; but he replied that 
he was not guilty of heresy, and would never abjure crimes which he had 
not committed. 


In Ireland about thirty Templars, in Scotland only two, were confined and 
examined. In Lincoln the number somewhat exceeded twenty. There were 
twenty-three in York. The general charges of apostasy and idolatry were not 
proved in any case. However, all the knights made a general confession of 
the offence of heresy, and avowed they could not cleanse themselves from 
the crimes mentioned in the bull. The clergy pardoned them, and received 
them again into the bosom of the church. They were then sent into 
confinement in various monasteries until the decision of a general council 
should be declared. 


The fate of the Templars in other parts of the world remains to be told. In 
Germany the innocence of the order was proved before the archbishops of 
Mainz and Treves, at councils held in their respective dioceses. In Italy the 
pope had a little more success. Several Templars at Florence confessed 
every species of abomination. Much blood was shed in Lombardy, Tuscany, 
Sicily, Naples, and Provence, whenever the knights would not be guilty of 
self-condemnation. In those parts of Spain where the conduct of the 
Templars was inquired into, the result was an acquittal. Their military front 
was powerful, and the ministers of papal vengeance did not dare to apply 
the torture. 


COUNCIL AT VIENNE 


Four years after the first seizure of the Templars in France a council was 
held at Vienne in Dauphine, for the purpose of making some general 
decision on the case of the order, October, 1311. The pope headed three 
hundred bishops, and an untold number of inferior clergy. All men who 
desired to defend the order were promised security and freedom. Nine 
cavaliers presented themselves before the assembly in the character of 
representatives of fifteen hundred of their brethren, who were living at 
Lyons, and in the 
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secret fastnesses of Savoy and Switzerland. Clement immediately violated 
his promise of protection, and threw the nine knights into prison. He then 
called upon the council for its opinion, whether in consequence of the 
confessions of the Templars the society ought not to be dissolved ? With the 
disgraceful exception of one Italian prelate, and three French archbishops, 
the whole body of churchmen declared that so illustrious an order as that of 
the Red Cross knights ought not to be suppressed, until the grand-master 
and the nine knights had been heard in its defence. The pope disregarded 
the opinion of the majority ; and tried in vain for six months to make a 
change. 


THE ORDER SUPPRESSED 


The king of France arrived at Vienne, and sanctioned by his presence, the 
pope declared that he should exercise the plenitude of papal authority. He 
accordingly dissolved the order provisionally and not absolutely, and 
reserved to himself the disposition of the persons and estates of the 
Templars. When the subject of the distribution of the knights’ Templar 
estates was debated in the council, the pope declared that they ought to be 
bestowed upon the Hospitallers, because the original purpose of the order 
was the subjugation of infidels, a purpose which the knights of Rhodes were 
earnestly pursuing. 


The decree of confiscation was executed throughout Christendom. The 
Templars were robbed, but the Hospitallers did not enjoy the whole of the 
plunder. Philip the Fair, and his successor Louis le Hutin, retained nearly 
three hundred thousand livres [X 12,000 or $60,000] for what they chose to 
term the expenses of the prosecution. The landed estates were slowly and 
unwillingly resigned, for the monarchs enjoyed the rents till the 
commissioners of the knights of Rhodes established their rights. In 
Germany the Teutonic knights assisted the Hospitallers in plundering those 
who had formerly been their brethren in arms in Palestine. Dinis, king of 


Portugal, preserved the order of the Red Cross knights, by changing their 
title from the soldiers of the Temple to that of the soldiers of Christ. Edward 
of England gave to different laymen much of the forfeited property. 
Numbers of the nobility too as heirs of the original donors seized many of 
the Templars’ estates. Indeed, so great was the injustice done to the 
Hospitallers, that Pope John XXII censured both the clergy and laity, for 
their disobedience to the decree of the council at Vienne. 


The last circumstance which attended the fate of the Templars was the 
condemnation of the grand-master, Jacques de Molay.1 With his dying lips 
he bore testimony to the virtue of the order ; and his mental sufferings on 
account of his former want of firmness appeared to be greater than his mere 
corporeal pain. The brother of the prince of Dauphine met with the same 
unhappy but honourable end as that of his friend Jacques de Molay. The 
two priors seem to have died in prison.6 


THE CRUSADES IN THK WEST 


Having completed the survey of the vain efforts for the Holy Land, it will 
be well to glance at the contests springing up elsewhere on the Bame 


fanatic belief that orthodoxy was a matter of life and death. a 


pSee also the History of the Papacy for a full account of this tragedy. ] 
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Though the Crusades met with failure in the East, in the West they achieved 
their purpose ; that is, certain expeditions were highly successful ; for 
example that of the Teutonic knights and sword-bearers into Prussia and the 
neighbouring regions, where they founded a new state ; also Simon de 
Montfort’s war against the Albigenses which destroyed an ancient 
civilisation ; and the struggle between the Spaniards and the Moors, as a 


result of which the latter were forced to surrender the peninsula over to 
Christianity and the civilisation of Europe. 


It will be observed that the scene of action of the European Crusades was 
the two extremities of the continent ; around the mouths of the Niemen the 
pagans of the Baltic were to be converted, and in the country washed by the 
Tagus, the Moslems of Spain. 


THE TEUTONIC CRUSADE 


In the interval between the First and Second Crusades some citizens of 
Bremen and Liibeck had journeyed to the Holy Land and there founded a 
hospital for their compatriots, which was exclusively under the 
management of Germans. In Palestine all benevolent institutions were 
obliged to assume the form of military organisations ; thus the Hospitallers, 
or officials in charge of the hospitals, became the knights of St. John, and 
the inmates of the temple of Solomon, the knights Templar. The German 
hospitallers also became transformed into an armed religious body that was 
called the Teutonic order. Like both the others, this order soon acquired vast 
properties in Europe, especially in Germany, and the emperor Frederick II 
raised its grand-master to the rank of prince of the realm. In 1230 a Polish 
prince made use of their zeal and arms, which could no longer be employed 
in the Holy Land, by despatching them on a mission to subjugate and 
convert the Prussians, a people who have since become so closely identified 
with the Germans settled in the country as to be no longer distinguishable 
from them. It was this idolatrous people, established between the Niemen 
and the Vistula, whose language, history, and religion have now completely 
disappeared, that gave its name to one of the largest and most prosperous 
states of modern Europe. 


The Teutonic order took up its station first at Kulm, whence it proceeded to 
conquer the Prussians by the use of the means employed by Charlemagne 
against the Saxons ; that is, by destroying one portion of the population and 
then building fortresses to contain the rest. It was this purpose that 
Konigsberg and Marienburg were intended to serve. 


Several years earlier a prelate of Livonia had founded the order of the 
Brothers of the Sword, known still as the knights of Christ, and the body of 
the sword-bearers, which subdued Livonia and Esthonia. Disputes with the 
bishops of Riga caused these organisations to unite in 1237 with the 
Teutonic order, whose forces were thus doubled. Marienburg became the 
capital of the order in 1309, and its grand-masters, who reigned over 
Prussia, Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland, caused these countries to hold 
communion with the rest of Europe, and planted in them the germs of 
civilisation. They remain to-day the richest and most progressive of the 
Russian provinces. As late as the fifteenth century the Teutonic knights 
retained the preponderance of power in northern Europe, all the countries 
between the lower Vistula and Lake Peipus being subject to them except 
Samogitia, a Lithuanian province which separated the original possessions 
of the two orders. 
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The crusade directed by Siraou de Montfort against the populations of the 
south of France was at first most disastrous in its effects. During all the time 
that Christian warriors were being sent out to do battle with miscreants at 
the opposite end of the Mediterranean Sea, many infidels were awaiting 
conversion in the very heart of Europe. Not the Jews, who had furnished the 
first cause for the Crusades in the fury with which they inspired their early 
persecutors, but the mixed populations in the south of France, composed of 
Iberians, Gauls, Romans, Goths, and Moors, whose religious beliefs were 
far removed from orthodoxy. Just what name to give to their heresy it is 
hard to decide ; even contemporaries were at a loss in this respect since they 
called the people simply Albigenses, from the town Albi, which was their 
common centre. One thing only is certain @@@ that in 1167 a council 
was held near Toulouse, presided over by Nicetas, a Greek from 
Constantinople, at which many oriental ideas were adopted ; it has also 
been asserted that ecclesiastics were treated with scorn iu every part of the 


land, and even St. Bernard himself was received there with derision. From 
this centre of heresy missionaries were sent out in every direction, and 
already unseemly doctrines were making themselves known in Flanders, 
Germany, England, and even in Italy, while recently bands of marauders 
had spread out in the direction of Auvergne, pillaging churches and 
profaning sacred objects. 


Among the rich and brilliant cities of the south the most important was 
Toulouse, where resided Count Raymond VI, one of the greatest nobles of 
the south. Another prominent house was that of Barcelona, which had lately 
obtained rule over Aragon and possessed Roussillon and Provence ; there 
were further the proud and adventurous nobles of the Pyrenees, who lived 
free and independent lives, and owed not the least allegiance to either 
church or king. 


The south of France had long been separated from the north. Having other 
customs and speaking a different tongue, it had made serious efforts under 
Dagobert, Charles Martel, Pepin, Charlemagne, Charles the Bald, and Hugh 
Capet, to constitute itself an independent state. Increase in commerce had 
brought ease to its citizens and affluence to its nobles, and the two classes 
united in peace and harmony to discharge municipal duties, thus assuring 
the peace of the whole community. But in those wealthy cities and brilliant 
courts, made gay by the songs of troubadours, religious doctrines were 
accorded scant attention, and heresy leaked in from every side. 


The all-powerful Innocent III resolved to stamp out this hotbed of impiety 
that threatened to spread contagion far and wide. He began by organising 
the Inquisition, which was to seek out and judge heretics, and countless 
victims were immolated without in any way lessening the number of 
unbelievers, the rack and the stake being but indifferent demonstrators of 
the truth. The pope next sent to Raymond VI his legate, the monk Peter of 
Castelnau, with the demand that the heretics be immediately expulsed. But 
the heretics formed the main body of the population, and Castelnau 
accomplished nothing. Raymond was excommunicated and threatened with 
eternal fires, and the legate was murdered during his passage back over the 
Rhone (1208). 


” Anathema on the count of Toulouse,” cried the pope, ” and remission of 
sins to all who will take up arms against these pestilent inhabitants of 
Provence! Forward, soldiers of Christ! let the heretics be wiped out, and 
colonies of Catholics spring up where their cities now stand ! “ 
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The doctrine of extermination was preached by all the organs of the pope : 
and the duke of Burgundy, the counts of Nevers, Auxerre, Geneva, the 
bishops of Rheims, Sens, Rouen, Autun, with many Germans and 
inhabitants of Lorraine, massed forces, and set out on the crusade. Three 
armies made irruption into the south of France, headed by Simon de 
Montfort, a feudal lord of the environs of Paris, ambitious, fanatical, and 
cruel. The count of Toulouse was not immediately attacked, the pope 
hoping to weaken his resistance by appearing ready to extend a pardon, and 
hostilities were all directed against the viscount of Be”ziers. When the 
latter’s town was taken, the victors, not being able to distinguish the 
heretics, hesitated whom to strike. “Kill all,” said the legate, “God will 
easily recognise his own.” Thirty thousand are said to have perished. 
Carcassonne also succumbed, and the knights of the He de France divided 
up the country under Simon de Montfort, who was made suzerain over all. 


Raymond hoped to be spared, now that so sanguinary a sacrifice had been 
offered up on the altar of orthodoxy, and Innocent himself was inclined to 
clemency, but the legates were without pity; they would extend mercy to the 
count only on condition that he should cause all his subjects to don the garb 
of penitents, degrade his nobles to the state of villeins, discharge his hired 
troops, raze his castles to the ground, and himself start on a crusade. 


The count laughed at these proposals, and again the legates gave the sig-nal 
for attack. There flocked to the banner of Simon de Montfort a multitude 
from the north, rejoicing that the highly profitable campaign in the south 
was not yet at an end. Raymond VI was vanquished at Castelnaudry, and 
the victors divided up his domains among themselves : to the prelates fell 


the bishoprics, and to the soldiers the fiefs. The defeated noble had no 
resource but to seek the protection of Pedro II, king of Aragon, who at once 
advanced to the rescue, and was joined by all the petty nobles of the 
Pyrenees, being looked upon by them as their chief. 


The battle of Muret, in which the king perished, decided the fate of the 
south of France (1213). Two years afterward the Council of Lateran ratified 
the dispossession of Raymond and of most of the other nobles ; the legates 
of the holy see offered their fiefs to the powerful barons who had 
participated in the crusade; but all save Simon de Montfort refused to ac- 
cept gifts bought at the price of so much bloodshed. A harsh measure was 
passed, forbidding widows of heretics who possessed noble fiefs to marry 
any but Frenchmen during the next ten years. In the grasp of hands so 
ruthless the civilisation of southern France perished, and all gaiety and 
poesy disappeared. Innocent III, meanwhile, began to be troubled, fearing 
to have committed a great iniquity. ” Give me back my lands,” the count de 
Foix said to him, “or I shall claim all of you @@@ property, rights, and 
heritage, on the Day of Judgment.” “I acknowledge,” answered the pope, 
“that great wrong has been done you; but it was not done by my order, and I 
owe no thanks to those who are responsible.” 


In their extremity the people of Languedoc bethought themselves of the 
king of France. Montpellier gave itself up to him, and Philip Augustus sent 
his son Louis to plant the national standard in the south of France. Louis 
returned thither at the death of Simon de Montfort, who was killed before 
Toulouse @€€ whither Raymond VII, son of the old count, had also 
returned; and Montfort’s successor, Amaury, offered to cede to the king his 
father’s conquered possessions, which he could no longer defend against 
the reprobation of the people. Philip, at that time on the brink of the grave, 
refused the offer, but five years later it was accepted. 
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WESTERN ASSAULTS ON THE ARABS 


Before, during, and after the great Crusades which had the Orient for their 
scene of action and all the peoples of Europe for their personages, there was 
being carried on in the West another and smaller undertaking of a similar 
nature, which won nothing like the renown attending the greater 
expeditions, but which displayed a tenacity of purpose that kept it in 
operation during at least eight centuries. When Charles Martel and Pepin le 
Bref expelled the Arabs from France they simply drove them to the other 
side of the Pyrenees, seeming to look upon that strong mountain barrier as 
the confine of Europe and Christianity. Spain was a country to be sacrificed, 
to be delivered over with Africa to the Moslem races by which it had been 
invaded. Spain had been Christian, however, before the invasion, and the 
mass of the people remained so after, by no means all having been 
subjected. Outside the conquered districts there remained a point where the 
sacred thought of independence could find safe harbour, and this point was 
gradually to expand until it formed the nucleus of a new Christian 
domination. 


The weakening of the power of the Cordovan caliphate in its northern 
provinces, as a result of the revolt of the Beni Hassan in 864, was singularly 
favourable to the development of the small Christian states. The tenth 
century, however, did not continue to bring uninterrupted good fortune to 
the Christian states. While discords were beginning to creep in among their 
own number, the caliphate was restored by Abd ar-Rahman III, and the 
adroit Al-Mansur under Hisham II. The terrible defeat suffered by the 
Christians at Simancas in 940, the overthrow of Sancho the Great by the 
count of Castile who declared himself independent, and the subsequent 
reinstatement of Sancho by Abd ar-Rahman, reveal the kingdom of Leon as 
having fallen into a state of demoralisation so deep that even its enemies 
had power to dispose of the throne. Al-Mansur also weighed upon the 
Christians with a ruthless hand. In 997 he found himself master of all the 
lands the Christians had conquered south of the Douro and the Ebro. When 
he came to be defeated himself, however, at Calatanazar, near the source of 
the Douro, his chagrin was so great that he allowed himself to die by 
starvation, and in him perished the mainstay of the caliphate (998). 


We have seen at another point in this history that during the eleventh 
century the Spanish Arabs fell into complete dissolution ; the Christian 


States, on the other hand, grew into closer and closer union by means of 
frequent intermarriages and increased trade relations. This process of 
unification and internal adjustment, as well as the necessity of closing all 
the gaps left open by the sword of Al-Mansur, held in check the holy war 
for a period of nearly a century. At the end of that time it was resumed with 
greater brilliancy and success than before. 


Not alone by reason of the fortunate alliances he was able to make did 
Sancho II merit the title of Great ; greatness was to be achieved in Spain 
mainly by warring upon infidels, and many were the engagements during 
which the Moors were made to feel the might of his sword. Not content to 
rest here, he carried his victorious arms, in the intervals of preparing the 
substitution of the Christian dynasty of Aznar for that of Pelayo, into the 
heart of the Moslem country to the very walls of Cordova. 


At Sancho’s death Spain was divided into four kingdoms. But Alfonso VI 
reunited Castile and Leon in 1072, and resumed in Spain the holy war 
which had been made extremely popular in Europe by the preparations for 
the First Crusade. The news of the Christian reverses in Jerusalem, and 
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also the growing influence of the holy see, had a powerful effect on Spain. 
It was the desire of Gregory VII to bring under his domination the Spanish 
Christian states which had hitherto enjoyed complete religious 
independence, and in case of their failure to yield it was feared that some 
day he would arm all Christianity against them. 


Always characterised by boundless presumption, Gregory VII demanded of 
Alfonso VI that he pay him tribute, on the pretext that all lands taken from 
the infidels were by right the property of the church. Alfonso refused. Then 
Gregory fell back on another point, the adoption by the Spanish Christians 
of the Roman instead of the Gothic or Muzarabic ritual to which they had 
been used. Eventually Alfonso adopted the Roman ritual. Henceforth 


complete communion was held with Rome by the Spanish people which 
eventually became the most pronouncedly Catholic, if not always the most 
submissive to the holy see, of all the races of the earth. 


Ferdinand I had profited by the divisions existing among the petty Arab 
sovereigns to wrest from them many of their possessions. He took Viseu, 
Lamego, Coimbra, and made the king of Toledo pay him tribute. In 1085 
Alfonso VI was even more successful, gaining possession of the entire 
kingdom. Toledo, formerly the capital and metropolis of the Goths, became 
once more an important centre ; and its restoration marks the fourth stage of 
the progress of the Christians from the Asturias, where they began their 
onward march, to the heart of the peninsula, where they were to take up a 
firm position behind the barrier of the Tagus. 


Five years later the Capetian, Henri de Bourgogne, great-grandson of 
Robert king of France, who had distinguished himself at the conquest of 
Toledo, took at the mouth of the Douro, Porto Cale, which Alfonso raised to 
importance by making it the countship of Portugal. Simultaneously with 
this the famous Cid, Rodrigo de Bivar, the hero of Spanish chivalry and 
romance, achieved victory after victory along the coast of the 
Mediterranean, the most important of which was the conquest of Valencia 
(1094). Finally in 1118 Alfonso I, king of Aragon, won for himself a capital 
after the manner of the king of Castile, by taking possession of Saragossa, 
where a Moslem dynasty had long been in power. Thus the Christian 
invasion, divided like an army into three columns, was steadily advancing 
across the peninsula, one column in the centre, one in the east and one in 
the west. 


In the centre progress was suddenly arrested, and was later checked along 
all the lines by unforeseen obstacles which the Christians were unable to 
surmount until after the lapse of nearly a century. Two new Moslem hordes 
poured in upon the land, surprising the Spanish conquerors in the midst of 
their belief that the sources of these invading tides had long since been 
exhausted. The Almoravids, and after them the Almohads, swarmed out of 
Africa and revived in the Moslem provinces of Spain the ancient faith of 
Islam. The names of these two sects signify, respectively, ” close alliance 
with the faith,” and “Unitarians.” The Almoravids steadily increased their 


power and the extent of their dominion. At the death of the Cid (1099) they 
retook Valencia, gained possession of the Balearic Isles, and in 1108 won, 
in a battle as sanguinary and hard-fought as that of Zallaka, a signal victory 
over Alfonso VI. The Christians asked themselves in alarm if Spain, but 
half reconquered, was about to be wrested from them again. 


As the result showed, their fears were groundless. Toledo, repeatedly 
besieged, defended itself with victorious energy ; and the little earldom of 
Portugal not only successfully resisted attack, but itself took several towns 
and drove the invaders back whence they had come. 
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The invasion of the Almohads was similar in its effects to that of the 
Almoravids, which it immediately succeeded. The leader, Abdul-Mumin, 
began hostilities by laying siege to Fez, which he took in 1146 ; the same 
year he led his followers into Spain. As before, it was Castile that had to 
bear the heaviest shock of the invasion, and at the battle of Alarcon (1195) 
Alfonso VIII was badly defeated. Portugal, on the other hand, maintained 
its superiority and placed a decided check upon the invaders at Santerem 
(1184). The advancement made by Aragon and Portugal caused the 
thirteenth century to open gloriously for Spain in its struggles against the 
Moslems. It had, moreover, been given a second powerful instrument with 
which to achieve victory in the four military bodies organised in the twelfth 
century expressly for the Spanish Crusade, without prejudice to the great 
Holy Land crusaders who also took part €@ the orders of Alcantara, of 
Calatrava, and of St. James in Castile, and of Evora in Portugal. 


In the year 1210 the news was spread throughout all Christendom that four 
hundred thousand Almohads had crossed the Strait of Gibraltar. Though 
deeply engaged in the war against the Albigenses, Pope Innocent II could 
not contemplate the danger thus announced without calling upon all Europe 
to succour Spain. Public prayers were ordered and indulgence promised to 
all who would volunteer to fight in the peninsula. The five Christian kings 


of Leon and Castile, temporarily separated at the time, joined their forces 
and marched against Muhammed, the fanatical leader of the Almohads. The 
encounter took place at Alacab, on the plateau of the Sierra Morena, 
according to the Arabs ; at Las Navas de Tolosa, according to the 
Christians. After an obstinately contested battle the flight of the 
Andalusians decided the day in favour of the Christians. Muhammed, who 
had stationed himself on a height amid the serried ranks of his African 
guard, holding the Koran in one hand and his sword in the other, looked on 
in undisturbed passivity while his followers suffered the most terrible 
defeat. ” God alone,” he said, ” is just and powerful, the demon is without 
truth or greatness.” Muhammed was at last compelled to take flight on a 
swift courser of the desert, which carried him far from his enemies. This 
battle was decisive in the struggles between the Christians and the infidels. 
The Almoravids and Almohads once definitely repulsed, there rose up in 
Africa no more defenders of the Moslem faith sufficiently powerful to 
restore its dominion in Spain. 


During the whole of the thirteenth century the Christians reaped the fruits of 
their victory, which was rendered the more complete by the anarchy that 
prevailed among all ranks of the Almohads. Cordova (1236), Seville 
(1266), and many other places fell into the hands of the king of Castile, 
while James I, king of Aragon, brought the Balearic Isles under subjection, 
and at the head of eighty thousand French and Spanish troops retook 
Valencia (1238). Portugal reached its limit of expansion when in 1270 it 
united the provinces of Algarve, and the outlines it then assumed have 
never since been changed. The Moors now possessed only the little 
kingdom of Granada, that was hemmed in on all sides by the sea and the 
domains of the king of Castile. Yet even in this confined space, their 
numbers swelled by the refugees that fled to them from the cities captured 
by the Christians, they contrived to maintain a power that staved off their 
ultimate downfall for a period of two hundred years. Save to repel certain 
incursions on the part of the Merinids of Maghreb which never seriously 
endangered their conquered possessions, the Christians had now no military 
operations to carry on ; hence the crusade in Spain was practically 
suspended until a later date, 1492. 
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COMPARISON OF THE TWO CRUSADES 


The crusade to Jerusalem had undoubtedly brought forth general results to 
civilisation, but its particular aim had not been accomplished. It founded no 
important institutions in the Orient ; it did not even succeed in delivering 
the Holy Sepulchre, and millions of men had left their bones along its route. 
The crusade in Spain, on the other hand, while it bore no consequences to 
the social conditions of Europe in the Middle Ages, changed the whole face 
of Spain and reacted powerfully upon the Europe of modern times. It took 
the peninsula away from the Moors and gave it to the Christians ; it brought 
into being the little kingdom of Portugal which, carrying on a crusade of its 
own beyond seas, discovered the Cape of Good Hope ; and it made great 
states of Aragon and Castile, whose kings were inspired with European 
ambitions by their victories in Spain, and whose inhabitants gained, in the 
eight centuries of warfare, military customs and knowledge which made of 
them the condottieri of Charles V and Philip I, not the peaceful and 
industrious heirs of the commerce and brilliant civilisation of the Moors. 


There was still another point. What was the cause of this difference between 
the two crusades ? Jerusalem, situated far from the centre of Catholic 
denomination, remained in the hands of the Moslems, by whom it was 
surrounded, for precisely the same reason that Toledo, situated at the limit 
of their zone of occupation, escaped them to become the possession of the 
nearby Christians. The whole matter was simply a question of distance. 
Palestine bordered on the territory of Mecca, as Spain lay in full view of 
Rome. Geographical relationship is a powerful factor, even in matters that 
seem to come the least under its influence @€@ the theories and 
doctrines of religion. e 


CHAPTER VII CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
CRUSADES 


[1096-1291 a.d.] 


No religious wars have ever been so long, so sanguinary, and so destructive 
as the Crusades. Countless hosts of holy warriors fell the victims of their 
own vindictive enthusiasm and military ardour. Fierceness and intolerance 
were the strongest features in the character of the dark ages, and it is, 
perhaps, not so much in the conduct, as in the object, of the Crusades, that 
anything distinct and peculiar can be marked. It was not for the conversion 
of people, nor the propagation of opinions, but for the redemption of the 
sepulchre of Christ, and the destruction of the enemies of God, that the 
crimson standard was unfurled. The western world did not cast itself into 
Asia from any view of expediency, or in consequence of any abstract 
theoretical principle of a right of hostility ; men did not arm themselves 
from any conviction that the co-existence of Christendom and Islamism was 
compatible with the doctrines of the Koran, or that the countries of the West 
would be precipitated into the gulf of destruction, if Asia Minor were not 
torn from the Seljuk Turks, and restored to the emperor of Constantinople. 
But the flame of war spread from one end of Europe to the other, for the 
deliverance of the Holy Land from a state which was called pollution ; and 
the floodgates of fanaticism were unlocked for the savage and iniquitous 
purpose of extermination. But popular madness would not listen to the calls 
of generous policy and lofty ambition. The wish for the redemption of the 
Holy Land was the feeling which influenced both Godfrey de Bouillon and 
St. Louis, the first and last great champions of the cross ; it was that wild 
desire which moved Europe for two centuries, and without it the Crusades 
would never have been undertaken. 


The question of the justice of the holy wars is one of easy solution. The 
crusaders were not called upon by heaven to carry on hostilities against the 
Mussulmans. Palestine did not, of right, belong to the Christians in 
consequence of any gift of God ; and it was evident, from the fact of the 
destruction of the second temple, that there was no longer any peculiar 
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sanctity in the ground of Jerusalem. There is no command in the Scriptures 
for Christians to build the walls of the Holy City, and no promise of an 
earthly Canaan as the reward of virtue. If the Christians had been animated 
by the conviction that war with all the world was the vital principle of the 
Mohammedan religion, then also a right of hostility would have been 
raised. 


As Lord Bacon said in his War with Spain : ” Forasmuch as it is a 
fundamental law in the Turkish empire, that they may, without any other 
provocation, make war upon Christendom for the propagation of their law ; 
so that there lieth upon Christians a perpetual fear of war, hanging over 
their heads, from them ; and therefore, they may at all times, as they think 
good, be upon the preventive.” But before they could have been justified on 
this last-mentioned argument, proof was necessary that the danger was 
imminent, and that time and circumstances had not reduced the principle to 
a mere dry, inoperative letter of the law. In the first hundred and fifty years 
of Mohammedan history, the Mussulmans made continued and successful 
attacks on the Christians ; and the invasion of France by the Spanish and 
African Moors, seemed to endanger Christendom as a world independent of 
and not tributary to the Saracens. In all that long period the people of the 
West might have instituted crusades on principles of self-defence. But as 
they had acquiesced for ages in the existence of Islam, they could not 
afterwards draw the sword, except for the purpose of preventing or 
repelling new aggressions. No dangers hung over Christendom at the time 
when the Crusades commenced. 


MORAL EFFECTS 


On principles of morals and politics the holy wars cannot be justified. Yet 
war became a sacred duty, and obligatory on every class of mankind. The 
fair face of religion was besmeared with blood, and heavenly attraction was 
changed for demoniacal repulsiveness. The Crusades encouraged the most 
horrible violences of fanaticism. They were the precedent for the military 
contentions of the church with the Prussians and Albigenses ; and as the 
execrable Inquisition arose out of the spirit of clerical dragooning, the wars 
in Palestine brought a frightful calamity on the world. Universal dominion 
was the ambition of the Roman pontiffs ; and the iniquity of the means was 
in dreadful accordance with the audacity of the project. The pastors of the 
church used anathemas, excommunications, interdicts, and every weapon in 
the storehouse of spiritual artillery ; and when the world was in arms for the 
purpose of destroying infidels, it was natural that the soldiers of God should 
turn aside and chastise other foes to the true religion. Crusades with 
idolaters and erring Christians were considered as virtuous and as necessary 
as crusades with Saracens ; the south of France was saturated with heretical 
blood; and those booted apostles, the Teutonic knights, converted, sword in 
hand, the Prussians and Lithuanians from idolatry to Christianity. 


The sword of religious persecution was not directed against Turks and 
heretics only. The reader remembers the sanguinary enormities that 
disgraced the opening of the First Crusade. Not only was this instance of 
persecution of the Jews the earliest one upon record in the annals of the 
West since the fall of the Roman Empire, but it is also true that that 
wretched people met with most of their dreadful calamities during the time 
of the holy wars. It is highly probable that the hatred which the Christians 
felt against them was embittered by that fierce and mistaken zeal for 
religion which gave birth to the Crusades ; and as the chief object of those 
Crusades 
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was the recovery of the sepulchre at Jerusalem, it was natural that the 
Christian belligerents should behold with equal detestation the nation which 


had crucified the Saviour and the nation which continued to profane his 
tomb. This conjecture is much confirmed by the circumstance, that the 
prevailing prejudice in the Middle Ages against the Jews was that they 
often crucified Christian children in mockery of the great sacrifice. If it be 
objected to this reasoning that the crusading Coeur de Lion befriended the 
Jews, we reply that the crusading king Edward I expelled them from 
England. 


The penalties which the church inflicted on its members, as the temporal 
punishments of sin, might have been unwarranted by Scripture, and were 
doubtless often awarded by cruelty and caprice. But the practice of prayer, 
fasting, and almsgiving, was in itself salubrious to the individual, and 
beneficial to society. It softened pride ; it subdued the sensual passions ; it 
diffused charity. Instead of these blessings, the slaughter of human beings 
was made the propitiation of offence ; and the Christian virtues of self- 
denial and benevolence were considered an absurd and antiquated fashion. 
As the discipline of the church had been broken in upon for one purpose, it 
could be violated for another. The repentant sinner who could not take the 
cross himself, might contribute to the charge of the holy expedition. When 
offences were once commuted for money, the religious application of the 
price of pardon soon ceased to be necessary. Absolutions from penance 
became a matter of traffic, and holy virtues were discountenanced. For this 
reason, and for many others, the Crusades conferred no benefits on morals. 
The evils of a life free from domestic restraints, formed a strong argument 
against pilgrimages in very early ages of the church, and it does not appear 
that when the wanderers became soldiers their morals improved. The vices 
of the military colonists in Palestine are the burden of many a page of the 
crusading annalists. Something must be detracted from those 
representations in consequence of their authors’ prejudice that the vices of 
the Christians in the Holy Land effected the ruin of the kingdom. Yet 
enough remains to show that the tone of morals was not at a higher pitch in 
Palestine than in Europe. The decrees of the council at Nablus (Shechem or 
Neapolis) prove that a difference of religion, although a barrier against the 
dearest charities of life, was no impediment to a vicious sensual intercourse 
between the Franks and the Moslems. The Latins lived in a constant course 
of plunder on their Mussulman neighbours, and therefore on their return to 
Europe could not spread around them any rays of virtue.1 


POLITICAL EFFECTS 


As the Crusades were carried on for holy objects, not for civil or national 
ends, their connection with politics could only have been collateral and 
indirect. The spirit of crusading, composed as it was of superstition and 
military ardour, was hostile to the advancement of knowledge and liberty ; 
and consequently no improvement in the civil condition of the kingdoms of 
the West could have been the legitimate issue of the principles of the holy 
wars. The pope was the only monarch who mixed politics with his piety. 
The other 


1 In the entertaining romance of Le Benard, written in the thirteenth 
century, it ia said, that foreign pilgrimages had done no good to anybody, 
and that many good people had been made bad by them. In tracing the 
history of morals, it is curious to observe, that Piers Plough-man speaks of 
pilgrims and palmers, who on their return have leave to tell lies all the rest 
of their lives. 
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princes seem to have been influenced by the spirit of religion or of chivalry; 
and it was only in the attempts again to disorder the intellect of Europe, that 
we find one monarch, Henry IV of England, acting the part of a crafty 
politician. 


Great changes in the political aspect of Europe were coeval with but were 
not occasioned by the holy wars. The power of the French crown was much 
higher at the end of the thirteenth, than it had been at the same period of the 
eleventh century; but the influence of the imperial throne was materially 
depressed. These opposite effects could never have been the simple results 
of the same cause; namely, the loss of the flower of the western aristocracy 
in Palestine. 


The causes of the depression of imperial authority were the aggrandisement 
of the nobles (a natural effect of the feudal system) ; the improvident grants 
of lands which the Swabian family made to the clergy; the contests between 
the popes and emperors respecting their different jurisdictions, and, 


above all the rest, the destructive wars which the emperors waged in the 
north of Italy for the reannexation of that country to the throne of the 
descendants of the imperial house of Charlemagne. 


The political changes in England cannot with justice be attributed to the 
Crusades. Until the days of Richard I holy wars had not become a general 
or a national concern. The monarchy stood the same at the close of his reign 
as at its commencement ; and the only favourable issue of Coeur de Lion’s 
armament was an increase of military reputation. His renunciation of feudal 
sovereignty over Scotland had no influence on politics. Edward I pressed 
his claim, although Richard had deprived him of his strongest support. The 
pusillanimous John assumed the cross ; but that circumstance did not occur 
until after he had surrendered his crown to the papal see, and until the 
barons had formed a confederacy against him. His assumption of the cross 
neither retarded nor accelerated the progress of English liberty. The pope 
was not linked to him by stronger ties than those which had formerly bound 
them; and the barons were not deceived by the religious hypocrisy of the 
king. The transmarine expeditions of the earls of Cornwall and Salisbury, 
and of Prince Edward in the reign of Henry III, were the ebullitions of 
religious and military ardour, but did not affect the general course of events. 


The great political circumstance of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
which was important above all others to civil liberty, was the appearance of 
free and corporate towns. But the Crusades neither produced their 
establishment nor affected their history. After various vicissitudes of 
fortune, the battle of Legnano, and the Peace of Constance, established the 
independence of the towns in the north of Italy. The Crusades did not 
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contribute to these events ; for the two sacred expeditions which had taken 
place were as disastrous to peasants as to princes, and drained Europe of all 
ranks of society. Consequently it was not from the holy wars that the people 
gained their liberties. We find that so ill regulated was the liberty of the 
towns alluded to, that anarchy soon succeeded. Men of personal importance 
and wealth aspired to sovereign honours ; an overwhelming aristocracy 
extinguished freedom, and at the end of the thirteenth century there were as 
many princes in Tuscany and Lombardy as there had been free towns at the 
end of the twelfth. 


It is only in the maritime cities of Italy that any indisputable influence of 
the Crusades can be marked. Trade with the Christian states in Palestine, 
and the furnishing of transports to the pilgrims, increased the wealth of the 
commercial cities. The capture of Constantinople by the French and 
Venetians was important in its issues. Venice regained maritime ascendency 
; but it was soon taken from her by the Genoese, who aided the Greeks to 
recover their capital. Genoa then became a leading power in the 
Mediterranean, and she subdued Pisa. The rapid increase of the wealth and 
power of Venice and Genoa, and the eventual destruction of Pisa seem, 
then, to form the principal circumstances in commercial history which the 
Crusades were instrumental in producing. But how insignificant were these 
events, both locally and generally, both in their relation to Italy and to the 
general history of Europe, when compared with the discovery of a maritime 
passage to India ! 


A view of the heroic ages of Christianity, in regard to their grand and 
general results, is a useful and important, though a melancholy 
employment. The Crusades retarded the march of civilisation, thickened the 
clouds of ignorance and superstition ; and encouraged intolerance, cruelty, 
and fierceness. Religion lost its mildness and charity ; and war its 
mitigating qualities of honour and courtesy. Such were the bitter fruits of 
the holy wars ! c 


INFLUENCE UPON COMMERCE 


Trade with the East, at that time, embraced many more articles of 
commerce than at the present day. Sugar and several other commodities 
sought for as luxuries or used as medicine, which now come entirely from 
the new world, were brought from Egypt or the Indies. Europeans looked to 
Asia for precious gems, especially emeralds, whose worth equalled that of 
diamonds, until the discovery of the rich mines in the mountains of 
America. Pearls were then to be found only on the shores of oriental seas. 
The Crusades gave the peoples of Europe a taste for delicacies and Asiatic 
ornaments, which several of them had never before known. Vanity and 
enervation made precious stones, silks, perfumes, and all the products less 
useful than pleasant which nature has sown in profusion throughout the 
Orient, necessary to them. 


Accustomed by their intercourse with the Orientals to the burning savour of 
spices, soon they were not able to get along without them. They could not 
prepare famous dishes without plentiful use of spice ; wines even were 
perfumed with them. Romancers of the era of the Crusades sang the praises, 
on nearly every page, of cinnamon, musk, clove, and ginger. Did these 
writers praise some exquisite odour, it was with spices they compared it. 
Did their fertile imagination build some superb palace, the magic home of 
the most powerful genii, they surrounded it with an odoriferous forest, 
planted with spice-bearing trees. Several Italian towns, especially the 
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republics of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, got from this, almost entirely, not 
only the benefits of a commerce which embraced so many sought-for 
commodities, but the other advantages of a sea-trade abandoned to the 
Franks, by the Greeks and Arabs. 


, ENRICHMENT OF CITIES 


Venice, who nourished amid her waters an enormous population, seems 
through her natural environment to have been peopled only with merchants 


and followers of the sea. The Crusades helped the proud city to the 
accomplishment of her brilliant destiny, to make the Orient tremble at her 
fleets, to enrich the Occident by her industry, and to command respect 
through many ages for her military power. Genoa, less happily situated, and 
less rich than Venice, was, however, powerful enough to have aroused the 
Sea-Republic’s jealousy. Pisa had pushed herself too late into rivalry with 
Genoa, and the destruction of her harbour was the work of implacable 
Genoese hatred. Florence, never free from the throes of civil discord, 
obtained nevertheless great wealth from her commerce, which she 
generously consecrated to the culture of the fine arts. 


The Crusades, therefore, enriched the great cities in giving the opportunity 
to extend their trade, and also to raise to exorbitant prices charges for their 
ships. The hardships and dangers which were inseparable from the overland 
route made it less and less frequented after the first expeditions. Crowds of 
pilgrims made their way to the ports, and several Italian republics amassed, 
in the transportation of human freight, a degree of wealth comparable for 
that time to that which the merchandise of the new world had since brought 
to the most flourishing cities of modern days. 


COLONISATION 


The establishment of colonies in the East gave more substantial foundation 
to Italy’s prosperity. Several cities, whose own interest was a constant 
stimulus, and whose industry grew with success, founded trading colonies 
in Egypt, Africa, throughout the kingdom of Jerusalem ; at Tyre, where the 
Pisans had formed a celebrated commercial group ; at Antioch, at Acre, 
stronghold of the Christians ; at several other places which the Crusades 
had opened to them ; and as a result the principal cause of the decline of 
Venice and other powerful Italian cities was not alone the discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope, but to some extent the conquests which made Selim I 
master of Egypt. 


Before the days of the holy wars, some of the Italian towns already 
possessed trading Stations in the Greek Empire, but Constantinople having 
fallen into the hands of the Latins, the active spirit of the Italians was no 
longer disturbed by the defiant policy of the Eastern emperors. The 
Genoese founded the colony of Kaffa, which became very prosperous ; the 


Venetians and Pisans multiplied their warehouses in many places. The 
subjects of the doge, always mindful of their commerce, demanded the 
islands of the archipelago, in dividing with the French the territory wrested 
from the Eastern Empire ; but at the moment of taking possession of their 
share they feared to weaken themselves by occupying territory so remote 
and widely separated. In the end, however, they could not bring themselves 
to let go a maritime country so well adapted to trade, and the senate invited 


by 
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proclamation the rich citizens to take possession of these isles, promising to 
give in fief those they succeeded in making subject to themselves. Thus it 
happened that the descendants of the Greeks once so jealous of their 
political independence saw, so to speak, their freedom at the auction block 
in the public squares of Venice. 


And thus it was that the Crusades ruined the Greeks and the Arabs, and that 
traffic between the East and the West had to pass almost exclusively 
through the hands of the Italians, then called Lombards, active, sharp 
merchants and pitiless usurers, who have left their names as a monument to 
their thrift, upon the commercial streets of many a great town ; those 
localities where the money lender, furnishing more often a passing aid to 
extravagance than real assistance to misery, exhibits his insatiable greed. 
They tried, in the twelfth century, to create merchant tribunals in several 
towns, to decide commercial disputes and make treaties with strangers 

© @@ the first separation of commercial jurisprudence from common law. 
We shall be forgiven doubtless for not entering into any minute description 
of the Italian commercial establishments in Greece and Asia ; it has been 
sufficient to note the turn given by the Crusades to trade in general. 


The flourishing condition to which Venice, Genoa, and Pisa in the south of 
Europe were raised by trade with the East was almost equalled in the north 
by that of the Hanseatic towns. Necessary commodities for use at sea, all 


the products of colder climes, offered to the Teutonic Hansa large and 
assured profits. As the Lombards brought into parts of Germany where 
money was scarce the products of the south and east, there sprang up an 
exchange of merchandise for merchandise. The Hanseatic League 
apparently came into existence about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and it is not hard to believe that the commercial activity stimulated 
by the Crusades favoured the formation of the powerful federation which 
breathed nothing but the love of gain, and which bartered for all the wealth 
of the south with all the product of the north. 


In infusing into trade a new activity, the Crusades necessarily perfected the 
art of navigation. We may well admit that the sea held less of terror for one 
who confronted it to perform a religious duty, and insensibly this fear- 
inspiring element became less regarded as the inevitable tomb of all who 
confided to it their life or fortune. Moreover vessels ceased to be guided by 
blind instinct or the insufficient experience of pilots. The compass, whose 
origin it is so difficult to establish (and indeed the instrument may not have 
been invented before the time of the First Crusade), was in general use on 
the ships that plied the Mediterranean. We must admire the fortunate but 
rash industry of the Italians who overcame the caprices and fury of the 
waves. These navigators gained experience more and more in constantly 
transporting pilgrims, and proved that it was not impossible to sail the seas 
in winter. Venice surpassed the whole world in the brilliance of her 
maritime glory. She well deserved that a pope of this period, zealous to 
show his gratitude to his defenders, presented the doge, with solemn 
ceremony, the wedding ring which was for long ages the unique emblem of 
the republic’s naval power. 


Other fleets than those of Italy found their way to the Holy Land. One 
might see on the Southern Sea vessels carrying those pirates and 
adventurers which set out every year in great numbers from the countries in 
the north, the Flemings, the Dutch, the Swedes, the Danes often rendered 
considerable assistance to the Christians in the East. Norwegians fought 
under King Baldwin at the taking of Sidon ; the Flemings rescued Lisbon 
from the 
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Saracens. These northern people came in high-decked massive ships, while 
the vessels in use on the Mediterranean were very light and shallow affairs ; 
a difference in structure which could not be noticed without a comparison 
of advantages and disadvantages. 


From the Crusades may be dated the establishment of the French navy. 
Philip Augustus, on his return from the Holy Land, organised a national 
fleet ; before this the French fleets were composed of foreign vessels hired 
for a certain time. The title of “admiral,” of which the name and idea was 
borrowed from the Greeks or the Arabs, came into constant use about the 
time of the Second Crusade, whereas the rank was never bestowed in 
former days except at the commencement of a war, and went out of use at 
its close. 


Very soon the ocean and the Mediterranean were covered with vessels 
manned by prudent and intrepid sailors. The great overland route from 
Antwerp to Genoa, which was expensive, slow, and difficult, was 
thenceforth given up. 


Naval architecture learned a lesson from several abuses which the Crusades 
momentarily had introduced into the art. Ships of excessive capacity, too 
weak, and of faulty proportions had been hastily built in order to 
accommodate the crowd of pilgrims. Seamen who wished their voyages to 
be more lucrative and passengers desirous of travelling in companies began 
to adopt these ungainly vessels. However, this departure from the principles 
of shipbuilding caused the loss of many fleets and brought about a fortunate 
innovation in naval architecture. Experience taught that a single mast was 
not sufficient in a vessel of great size, and we may trace to this period the 
custom of furnishing several masts to a single ship €@ a custom whose 
antiquity is well proven, but whose origin is somewhat shadowed in doubt. 


An increase in the number of sails must of necessity follow the adoption of 
more than one mast ; ships were no longer stopped in their course for lack 
of a directly favourable wind, @€@ by trimming the sails with skill the 


seaman progressed nearly always towards his destination. The art of sailing 
for a certain point with the wind nearly dead ahead must certainly be 
counted as one of the most ingenious and important discoveries ever made. 


Crusader of the Last Crusade 


INFLUENCE ON INDUSTRY 


The same causes which gave a new activity to commerce served to develop 
powerfully every resource of industry. At the time of the first Crusades 
there were no manufactories of silken stuffs but those of the Greeks, a 
species of industry they had taken from the Persians, but which they 
themselves were soon forced to give over to Sicily. Then artisans leaving 
the island taught the Italians the art of making silk. The industry occupied 
principally the members of the religious order of the Humilies, who 
invented, it is said, cloth of gold and of silver. 
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In the cities of the Orient the Saracens, also, had manufactures of goods, 
and from them the crusaders bought textile fabrics of camels’ hair. These 
industries and those of the Greeks, whether the latter was transported to 
Palermo or remained in the Eastern Empire, were able to serve as models or 
as incentive, in Europe, to many establishments where wool was worked. 
There were some famous glass manufactories at Tyre. The sand which 
covers the environs of that town has the property of giving a high degree of 
transparence to the vitrified matter from which beautiful shapes were 
fashioned. These productions excited probably the emulation of Venice who 


drew great profit from her glassware, particularly in the fifteenth century 
when the use of metal vessels was abandoned for that of glass. Here are 
some particulars about inventions, the only ones we have been able to 
gather. Mills, whose motive power is wind, were invented in Asia Minor 
where running water is very scarce. It has been supposed that the crusaders 
introduced them into Europe in the twelfth century @@@ a conjecture 
which would seem to be confirmed by the application of parts of windmills 
on a great number of old armorial bearings, but which certain other 
evidence does not permit us to adopt. Several writers have also presumed 
that the crusaders spread a knowledge of the invention of paper, which they 
had derived from the Greeks, throughout Europe. 


The Arabs excelled at metal working and they knew how to chase and 
encrust it. They invented the art of ” damascening,” which gave to steel the 
brilliance and splendour of gold and silver. Antiquaries have observed that 
since the Crusades the stamping of coins and the imprint of seals seem less 
incorrect and some attribute this improvement to lessons learned from the 
Arabs. The crusaders, however indignant at the profanation of the Temple 
of Jerusalem, could not but admire the ornamentation of precious metals by 
which the columns and walls had been artistically treated in hon-our of 
Mohammed. They brought away with them more than five hundred silver 
vessels consecrated to the service of the false prophet. The process of 
enamelling metals and the use in painting of solid, bright colours may have 
been brought to perfection by the sight of these Arabian works of art. They 
also brought back from the Orient a quantity of rubies, hyacinths, emeralds, 
sapphires, and diamonds, and they found out how to set them in gold and 
silver, so as to give an undying charm through the taste of their mounting 
and their setting. 


THE MASONS ORGANISE 


The Crusades contributed indirectly to the progress of art in that they 
caused religious orders and devout establishments to be multiplied. The 
number of sacred edifices which rose up at that time throughout Europe is 
truly prodigious. Nobles and even those who had little piety were ambitious 


for the title of ” founder of a church.” While they may have wrecked 
temples in one place, it was often their pleasure to build them in others. 


One extraordinary circumstance greatly favoured this eagerness to erect 
edifices devoted to the religious cult. In France, in Italy especially, it had 
been common rumour that the world was nearing its end and it was thought 
unnecessary, in this event, to repair churches, and even more useless to 
build new ones. But when the predicted period arrived and there were no 
signs of the final catastrophe, alarm diminished, and ashamed to have been 
misled by pusillanimous fear, people were anxious to make amends for the 
neglect 
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of altars and sacred places of which they had been guilty. They were not 
satisfied to pay their debt to religion by rebuilding unsafe churches, but 
those of whose stability there was no question were torn down on the 
specious pretext that they were not sufficiently magnificent. To accomplish 
their aims a society was formed composed of men of every degree, noble 
and humble, who made themselves in their devotion into carpenters and 
masons ; they offered their services in every direction, hauling carts like 
beasts of burden or binding themselves to certain religious devotions. The 
cathedral of Chartres is a monument of the labour of these pious workmen. 
These strange ideas having been developed towards the end of the eleventh 
century, the Crusades found in men’s minds a passion for this sort of 
construction, and they added to the general enthusiasm. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 


Several monuments of architecture which still excite our admiration are the 
fruit of the artistic impulse received from contact with people more devoted 
to its culture and from the growing fervour of devotion. The sight of Greek 
and Arab monuments introduced into the West a new taste by which that 
Syrian, Arab, or Saracen type of architecture, improperly called Gothic, was 


brought to its highest degree of perfection. Delicately pointed ogive arches 
replaced the low and ugly openings which timid builders were afraid to 
raise higher and which presented but narrow outlooks to view. Architects 
were judged skilful as they were able to astonish by the boldness and daring 
of their own work. As in the mosques, they loaded upon light and graceful 
columns enormous masses which seemed upheld by the support of an 
invisible arm. They cut stones into a thousand different and often most 
fanciful forms, and set into them painted glass whose brilliant colours were 
admirably brought out by the rays of the sun. And as if they foresaw the 
indifference of posterity to their work, they gave it a solidity which has 
enabled it to go for great lengths of time without care and restoration. 


At that time appeared the most magnificent offsprings of Gothic 
architecture. Then was built the leaning tower of Pisa, which has become a 
marvel through the injury of time. A Greek architect built at Venice the 
church of St. Mark, strongly impressed with the degenerate taste of the 
Greeks. A German conceived the plan of the tower of Strasburg, whose 
delicate structure seems unable to hold it so high in the air. Suger did not 
disdain to study architecture ; he restored his own abbey church and left an 
account of his labours. The foundations of Amiens, masterpiece of bold and 
delicate construction, were laid. La Sainte Chapelle at Paris, less vast but 
equally delicate in style, was the finest work of the favourite architect 
whom St. Louis took with him to Asia. We should go on at too great a 
length were we to enumerate all the superb edifices built in the glorious age 
of Gothic architecture. Barbaric, perhaps, in ornamentation, these artists 
have never been equalled in principle, in general design, stone-cutting, in 
knowledge of arching, and in the majesty of their edifices as a whole. 


SCULPTURE AND PAINTING 


Sculpture made these temples alive with a host of statues. It has preserved 
for us the images of many famous men, whose portraits, drawn from nature, 
we often regret not to know. 
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Painting was cultivated with greater zeal. Cimabue developed his happy 
faculties at Florence according to the teaching of some artists from 
Constantinople. He was the first to show what wonders one could expect 
from an almost forgotten art, and it is right that he should be placed at the 
head of all the painters that have appeared since his time. 


From what has been said it is certain that the Crusades helped to infuse into 
the West a taste for painting, sculpture, and architecture. The spirit of 
conquest has always awakened that of the fine arts. Though artists may flee 
from the clash of arms, their souls, inspired by the commotion of great 
warlike movements and the general emulation of courage and valour, 
exhibit at such time a noble ambition for glory. The aspect of the theatre of 
desolation and carnage, swept by the conqueror’s tread, kindles often the 
sacred fire, which is extinguished in times of peace and tranquillity, and 
marvellous productions, conceived and matured in deep thought, quickly 
follow the imperfect and hastily finished sketch. Nations also wish to 
celebrate, by public monuments, triumphs watered with their blood and 
tears. For this reason painters display on heroes’ heads the wings of victory, 
are lavish with palm and crown, and place on every side the emblems of 
fame. Cities become filled with superb buildings, and public squares 
peopled with folk of bronze and marble who seem to live and breathe. @@ 


HERDER S OPINION OF THE CRUSADES 


It has been customary to ascribe so many beneficial effects to the Crusades, 
that, conformably to this opinion, our quarter of the globe must require a 
similar fever, to agitate and excite its forces, once in every five or six 
centuries ; but a closer inspection will show that most of these effects 
proceeded not from the Crusades, at least not from them alone ; and that 
among the various impulses Europe then received, they were at most 
accelerating shocks, acting upon the whole in collateral or oblique 
directions, with which the minds of Europeans might well have dispensed. 


Indeed it is a mere phantom of the brain to frame one prime source of 
events out of seven distinct expeditions, undertaken in a period of two 
centuries, by different nations, and from various motives, solely because 
they bore one common name. 


Trade the Europeans had already opened with the Arabian states, before the 
Crusades : and they were at liberty to have profited by it, and extended it, in 
a far more honourable way than by predatory campaigns. By these, indeed, 
carriers, bankers, and purveyors were gainers : but all their gain accrued 
from the Christians, against whose property they were in fact the crusaders. 
What was torn from the Greek Empire was a disgraceful traders’ booty, 
serving, by extremely enfeebling this empire, to render Constantinople an 
easier prey at a future period to the Turkish hordes, who were continually 
pressing more closely upon it. The Venetian Lion of St. Mark prepared the 
way, by the Fourth Crusade, for the Turks to enter Europe and spread 
themselves so widely in it. The Genoese, it is true, assisted one branch of 
the Greek emperors to re-ascend the throne: but it was the throne of a 
weakened, broken empire, which fell an easy prey to the Turks ; then both 
the Venetians and Genoese lost their best possessions, and finally almost all 
their trade, in the Mediterranean and Euxine seas. 


Chivalry arose not from the Crusades, but the Crusades from chivalry : the 
flower of French and Norman knighthood appeared in Palestine in the first 
campaign. The Crusades, indeed, contributed rather to rob chivalry 
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of its proper honours, and to convert real armed knights into mere armorial 
ones. For in Palestine many assumed the crested helmet, which in Europe 
they durst not have borne : they brought home with them armorial devices 
and nobility, which they transmitted to their families, and thus introduced a 
new class, the nobility of the herald’s office, and in time also nobility by 
letters patent. As the number of the ancient dynasties, the true equestrian 
nobility, lessened, these new men sought to obtain possessions and 


hereditary prerogatives, like them : they carefully enumerated their 
ancestors, acquired dignities and privileges, and in a few generations 
assumed the title of ancient nobility ; though they had not the slightest 
pretensions to rank with those dynasties which were princes to them. Every 
man that bore arms in Palestine might become a knight : the first Crusades 
were years of general jubilee for Europe. These new nobles in right of 
military service were soon of great use to growing monarchy, which 
cunningly knew how to avail itself of them against such of the superior 
vassals as still remained. Thus passion balances passion, and one 
appearance counteracts another : and at length the nobility of the camp and 
the court totally obliterated the ancient chivalry. 


The arts and sciences, too, were nowise promoted by the proper crusaders. 
The disorderly troops that first flocked to Palestine had not the least notion 
of them ; and were not likely to acquire them in the suburbs of 
Constantinople, or from the Turks and mamelukes in Asia. In the 
succeeding campaigns we need not reflect on the short time the armies 
passed there, and the wretched circumstances under which this time was 
often spent merely on the confines of the country, to dissipate the splendid 
dream of great discoveries imported thence. The pendulum clock, which the 
emperor Frederick II received as a present from Kamil, did not introduce 
gnomonics into Europe ; the Grecian palaces, which the crusaders admired 
in Constantinople, did not improve the style of European architecture. Some 
crusaders, particularly Frederick I and II, laboured to promote the progress 
of knowledge : but Frederick I did this ere he beheld Asia ; and the short 
visit paid that country by Frederick II served only as a fresh stimulus to 
urge him forward in that course of government which he had long before 
chosen. Not one of the spiritual orders of knighthood introduced any new 
knowledge into Europe, or contributed to its cultivation. 


All that can be said in favour of the Crusades, therefore, is confined to a 
few occasions, on which they co-operated with causes already existing, and 
involuntarily promoted them. 


(1) As multitudes of wealthy vassals and knights repaired to the Holy Land 
in the first campaigns, and many of them never returned, their estates were 
of course sold or swallowed up by others. By this they profited who could, 


the liege lord, the church, the cities already established, each after his own 
manner : this promoted and accelerated the course of things, tending to 
confirm the regal power by the erection of a middle class, but was by no 
means its commencement. 


(2) Men became acquainted with countries, people, religions, and 
constitutions of which they were before ignorant ; their narrow sphere of 
vision was enlarged ; they acquired new ideas, new impulses. Attention was 
drawn to things which would otherwise have been neglected ; what had 
long existed in Europe was employed to better purpose ; and as the world 
was found to be wider than had been supposed, curiosity was excited after a 
knowledge of its remotest parts. The mighty conquests made by Jenghiz 
Khan in the north and east of Asia attracted men’s eyes chiefly towards 
Tatary ; whither Marco Polo the Venetian, Rubruquis (Guillaume de 
Rubrouck), the 
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Frenchman, and John de Piano Carpino (Giovanni Piano Carpini), an 
Italian, travelled with very different views: the first, for the purpose of trade 
; the second, to satisfy royal curiosity ; the third, sent by the pope, to make 
converts of the people. These travels, of course, have no connection with 
the Crusades, before and after which they were undertaken. The Levant 
itself is less known to us from these expeditions, than might have been 
expected : the accounts the Orientals give of it, even in the period when 
Syria swarmed with Christians, are still indispensable to us. 


(3) Finally, in this holy theatre Europeans became better acquainted with 
one another, though not in a manner much to be prized. With this more 
intimate acquaintance kings and princes for the most part brought home an 
implacable enmity : in particular the wars between England and France 
derived from them fresh fuel. The unfortunate experiment, that a Christian 
republic could and might contend in unison against infidels, formed a 
precedent for similar wars in Europe, which have since extended to other 


quarters of the globe. At the same time it cannot be denied that, while the 
neighbouring powers of Europe obtained a closer inspection of their mutual 
weaknesses and strength, some obscure hints were given for a more 
comprehensive policy, and a new system of relationship in peace and war. 
Everyone was desirous of wealth, trade, conveniences, and luxuries ; as an 
uncultivated mind is prone to admire these in strangers, and envy them in 
the hands of another. Few, who returned from the East, could be satisfied 
with European manners ; even their heroism left much behind, awkwardly 
imitated Asia in the West, or longed for fresh travels and adventures. For 
the actual and permanent good produced by any event is always 
proportionate to its 1 consonancy with reason. 


Unfortunate would it have been for Europe if, at the time its military 
Swarms were contending for the Holy Sepulchre in a corner of Syria, the 
arms of Jenghiz Khan had been sooner and more powerfully turned toward 
the West. Then probably our quarter of the globe would have been the prey 
of the Mongols, like Poland and Russia ; and its nations might have 
dislodged, with the pilgrim’s staff in their hands, to tell their beads round 
the object of their contention. & 


GIBBON ON THE RESULTS OF THE CRUSADES 


As soon as the arms of the Franks were withdrawn, the impression, though 
not the memory, was erased in the Mohammedan realms of Egypt and 
Syria. The faithful disciples of the prophet were never tempted by a profane 
desire to study the laws or language of the idolaters ; nor did the simplicity 
of their primitive manners receive the slightest alteration from their 
intercourse in peace and war with the unknown strangers of the West. The 
Greeks, who thought themselves proud, but who were only vain, showed a 
disposition somewhat less inflexible. In the efforts for the recovery of their 
empire, they emulated the valour, discipline, and tactics of their antagonists. 
The modern literature of the West they might justly despise ; but its free 
spirit would instruct them in the rights of man ; and some institutions of 
public and private life were adopted from the French. The correspondence 
of Constantinople and Italy diffused the knowledge of the Latin tongue ; 
and several of the fathers and classics were at length honoured with a Greek 


version. But the national and religious prejudices of the Orientals were 
inflamed by persecution ; and the reign of the Latins confirmed the 
separation of the two churches. 
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If we compare, at the era of the Crusades, the Latins of Europe with the 
Greeks and Arabians, their respective degrees of knowledge, industry, and 
art, our rude ancestors must be content with the third rank in the scale of 
nations. Their successive improvement and present superiority may be 
ascribed to a peculiar energy of character, to an active and imitative spirit, 
unknown to their more polished rivals, who at that time were in a stationary 
or retrograde state. With such a disposition, the Latins should have derived 
the most early and essential benefits from a series of events which opened 
to their eyes the prospect of the world, and introduced them to a long and 
frequent intercourse with the more cultivated regions of the East. Yet in a 
reign of sixty years the Latins of Constantinople disdained the speech and 
learning of their subjects ; and the manuscripts were the only treasures 
which the natives might enjoy without rapine or envy. Aristotle was indeed 
the oracle of the Western universities, but it was a barbarous Aristotle ; and, 
instead of ascending to the fountain head, his Latin votaries humbly 
accepted a corrupt and remote version from the Jews and Moors of 
Andalusia. 


The principle of the Crusades was a savage fanaticism ; and the most 
important effects were analogous to the cause. Each pilgrim was ambitious 
to return with his sacred spoils, the relics of Greece and Palestine ; and each 
relic was preceded and followed by a train of miracles and visions. The 
belief of the Catholics was corrupted by new legends, their practice by new 
superstitions ; and the establishment of the Inquisition, the mendicant orders 
of monks and friars, the last abuse of indulgences, and the final progress of 
idolatry flowed from the baleful fountain of the holy war. The active spirit 
of the Latins preyed on the vitals of their reason and religion ; and if the 


ninth and tenth centuries were the times of darkness, the thirteenth and 
fourteenth were the age of absurdity and fable. 


The lives and labours of millions, which were buried in the East, would 
have been more profitably employed in the improvement of their native 
country ; the accumulated stock of industry and wealth would have 
overflowed in navigation and trade; and the Latins would have been 
enriched and enlightened by a pure and friendly correspondence with the 
climates of the East. 


In one respect we can indeed perceive the accidental operation of the 
Crusades, not so much in producing a benefit as in removing an evil. The 
larger portion of the inhabitants of Europe was chained to the soil, without 
freedom, or property, or knowledge ; and the two orders of ecclesiastics and 
nobles, whose numbers were comparatively small, alone deserved the name 
of citizens and men. Among the cause that undermined that Gothic edifice, 
a conspicuous place must be allowed to the Crusades. The estates of the 
barons were dissipated, and their race was often extinguished, in these 
costty and perilous expeditions. Their poverty extorted from their pride 
those charters of freedom which unlocked the fetters of the slave, secured 
the farm of the peasant and the shop of the artificer, and gradually restored a 
substance and a soul to the most numerous and useful part of the 
community. The conflagration, which destroyed the tall and barren trees of 
the forest, gave air and scope to the vegetation of the smaller and nutritive 
plants of the soil.** 


000 
APPENDIX. FEUDALISM 
[800-1450 a.d.] 


To the average mind the term Middle Ages is a synonym for chaos. And, 
compared with the periods before and after, it is indeed chaos. But, in a 
sense, all human history is ” without form,” even if not ” void,” and the 
comparative simplicity which we see in certain periods is arrived at chiefly 
by a process of the cancellation of numberless confusing details and the 
concentration of the attention on certain large and picturesque personages or 


movements which were actually far from holding such stark and eminent 
importance in the eyes of contemporaries. 


Thus in the case of Alexander’s conquest of that little segment of space 
which he called ” the world,” to the contemporary Athenian, Alexander was 
almost a myth lost in the wilderness of the East as in a fog. The Athenian 
found his immediate troubles and triumphs in his own family, in his shop, in 
his deme. To myriads of other peoples, however, Alexander’s very 
existence was unknown; and splendid intrigues, superb politics, lofty feats 
of statecraft and of warfare were taking place far from the orbit of 
Alexander. These deeds were never chronicled, or the chronicles are lost, or 
perhaps only waiting discovery. Consequently we are ignorant of these 
confusing histories, and sum up in the exclusive phrase ” Alexandrian 
epoch ” a vast web of what were chaos, did we but know more of it. 


But still, taking history as we have it, the Middle Ages torment and 
bewilder us with the variety and seeming unimportance of their events. 
They are called the Dark Ages, though, upon a closer look, they deserve the 
name no more than the Night herself with all her revelation of the stars 
which the Day absorbs in the one central splendour of the sun. 


Let the name of Dark Ages stand, however, though it must not be forgotten 
that human history at least dreamed and walked in this apparent sleep. 
There is no lack of chronicle and no lack of action. Nor, in spite of the 
common idea, was there lack of progress. The barbarians had come down in 
avalanches of stolid clay upon the gardens of civilisation. During h. w. 
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the seeming idleness the seeds were at work and ideals were busily 
thrusting upward till of a sudden they burst forth in that springtime known 
as the Renaissance. 


The history of each major country is given, in this work, its own chronicle, 
but for the better comprehension of the forces that were making possible the 


Renaissance and driving mankind to cry aloud for a betterment of 
conditions, it will be useful to set apart for brief consideration certain 
special phases and forces of Middle Age life. It will make it the easier to 
comprehend that life was by no means without the ferment of progress 
during that period which we so arbitrarily cleave out of history and put 
aside as the Middle Age. 


Throughout the various histories of modern nations will be found a 
discussion of the multiform phases of feudalism. It is desirable, however, to 
give it some isolated discussion, though necessarily brief. A guide might be 
found in the words of Bryce, whose definition of feudalism also makes a 
good beginning ; and in the words of the philosopher Hegel :a 


BRYCE AND HEGEL ON FEUDALISM 


” This is not the place for tracing the origin of feudality on Roman soil, nor 
for showing how, by a sort of contagion, it spread into Germany, how it 
struck firm root in the period of comparative quiet under Pepin and Charles, 
how from the hands of the latter it took the impress which determined its 
ultimate form, how the weakness of his successors allowed it to triumph 
everywhere. Still less would it be possible here to examine its social and 
moral influence. Politically it might be defined as the system which made 
the owner of a piece of land, whether large or small, the sovereign of those 
who dwelt thereon ; an annexation of personal to territorial authority more 
familiar to eastern despotism than to the free races of primitive Europe. On 
this principle were founded, and by it are explained, feudal law and justice, 
feudal finance, feudal legislation, each tenant holding towards his lord the 
position which his own tenants held towards himself. And it is just because 
the relation was so uniform, the principle so comprehensive, the ruling class 
so firmly bound to its support, that feudalism has been able to lay upon 
society that grasp which the struggles of more than twenty generations have 
scarcely shaken off.” & 


The three steps by which feudalism was reached are thus broadly summed 
up by Hegel : 


” While the first period of the German world ends brilliantly with a mighty 
empire, the second is commenced by the reaction resulting from the 
antithesis occasioned by that infinite falsehood which rules the destinies of 
the Middle Ages and constitutes their life and spirit. This reaction is, first, 
that of the particular nationalities against the universal sovereignty of the 
Frankish Empire, manifesting itself in the splitting up of that great empire. 
The second reaction is that of individuals against legal authority and the 
executive power © against subordination, and the military and judicial 
arrangements of the constitution. This produced the isolation and therefore 
defencelessness of individuals. The universality of the power of the state 
disappeared through this reaction ; individuals sought protection with the 
powerful, and the latter became oppressors. Thus was gradually introduced 
a condition of universal independence, and this protecting relation was then 
systematised into the feudal system, “c 


FEUDALISM 
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COMMENCEMENT OF THE FEUDAL REGIME 


The true heirs of Charlemagne were not the kings of France, nor those of 
Germany and Italy, at first, but rather the feudal lords. Not only had the 
empire been dismembered after the deposition of Charles the Fat, but its 
composing kingdoms and even its great fiefs as well. Dukes and counts had 
been quite as powerless as kings against the Northmen, Saxons, and 
Hungarians, and quite as unable to maintain the vast domains under their 
control. Populations whose leaders did not know how to bring them 
together for concerted action had acquired, little by little, the habit of 
depending upon themselves alone. 


After having fled for a long time at the approach of the heathen to the 
woods among the wild beasts, some stout-hearted people had turned their 
heads and refused to abandon all their possessions without an attempt at 
defence. Here and there in mountain gorges, at river fords, on the hill 
overlooking the plain, entrenchments and walls were raised where the brave 
and the strong held out. An edict of 853 directed the counts and vassals of 
the king to repair their old castles and to build new ones. The country was 
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soon covered with fortresses against which invaders flung themselves in 
vain. A few reverses quickly taught these bold adventurers prudence. They 
no longer dared to venture so far, to where these strongholds had sprung up 
from the ground on all sides, and the new invasion meeting with fresh 
obstacles and difficulties came to an end in the following century. It was not 
until afterwards that the masters of these castles became the terror of the 
countryside they had once helped to save. 


Feudalism, so oppressive in its age of decline, had therefore its time of 
lawful and just existence. All power is raised up by its virtues and falls by 
its abuse. 


But what was the new regime ? We have seen the matter of acquiring and 
holding property become more uniform among barbarian nations, by the 
settlement of heredity upon lands ceded by the king, and the law’s sanction 
given to another kind of usurpation €@ the heredity of the royal offices. 
It was generally the owners of freehold property or of royal lands who 
became the holders of these offices, which brought about the union of 
sovereignty and proprietorship in the same hands. This is essentially what 
constitutes feudalism. 


In the absolute monarchy of the Roman Empire public offices in all degrees 
of the hierarchy were bestowed directly by the ruler, and their disposition 
remained always in his power, so that he could take them back 
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when and under what condition he pleased. Furthermore the public official 
held neither the land of the province he governed nor the control of any 
particular piece of property that he might happen to own as a private 
citizen. He was bound therefore, as landlord, by the civil law applicable to 
the whole empire, and as governor, to the voluntary will of his sovereign. In 
the feudal regime it was exactly the opposite. The lord who enfeoffed, that 
is, conceded by title of sub-fief some portion of his own fief, gave up 
entirely to the grantee or vassal the property and its control, and it could not 
be taken back unless the vassal failed to perform some part of the 
agreement made at the time of receiving the investiture. 


One lord might obtain land from another and thus become his vassal. The 
former had to go to the latter, and between the two there took place the 
ceremony known as homage. Kneeling before his future lord, with their 
hands together, the future vassal proclaimed loudly that he would be the 
other’s homme, or man, that is to say, that he would be attached and 
devoted to him, defend him with his own life, somewhat as the ancient 
leudes of Germany did towards their warrior chiefs. After this profession, 
which is homage in the original sense of the word, he took an oath of 
fidelity or faith to the lord, promising to fulfil the new duties required of 
him under the new title of homme of the lord. When he had contracted tins 
double tie, the lord no longer feared to confide his land to a man so strongly 
bound to him, and gave it to him by investiture or seizin, accompanied with 
symbolic emblems OOO a sod of grass, a stone, or some other object 
according to the custom of the fief. ” It is the custom,” says Otto von 
Freising,e ” to deliver up kingdoms by the sword, and provinces by the 
standard.” This three-part ceremony of homage once completed, the 
reciprocal obligations began. 


RECIPROCAL OBLIGATIONS OF VASSAL AND LORD 


There were in the first place the moral obligations of the vassal towards his 
lord, such as keeping his secrets, revealing the machinations of his enemies, 
to give one’s horse to him in battle if he be unseated, to take his place in 
Captivity, to respect and to cause his honour to be respected, to assist him 
with good counsel, etc. The material obligations, the services due from the 
vassal, were of several kinds. 


(1) Military service. This was the very basis of the feudal relation and the 
principle of that state of society which does not contain permanent and 
organised armies. The vassal on the requisition of his lord was bound to 
follow him, either alone, or to bring such and such a number of men 
according to the importance of his fief. The duration of this service also was 
dependent on the same thing @€@ it might be sixty, forty, or only twenty 
days €@ a system which did not permit of distant expeditions and could 
be employed only in neighbourhood or private wars. There were some fiefs 
where military service held only within the feudal domain, or could be 
called on only for purposes of defence. 


(2) The ” fiance,” or obligation to serve the lord in his court of justice. As 
under the feudal regime the lord replaced the states general, and was 
invested with the functions of public power, it was necessary in order to 
exercise these to hold at his command the forces disseminated through the 
hands of his vassals. War was one of these functions ; justice was another. 


The lord summonsed his men to court, and they had to attend, either to 
serve him with their advice or to take part in the judging of disputes 
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brought before him, and they thus bound themselves to assistance in 
carrying out the judgments their own mouths had proclaimed. 


(3) The ” aids,” some legal and compulsory, others courteous and voluntary. 
Legal aids were usually demanded under three conditions @€@ when the 
lord was a prisoner and required to pay a ransom, when he knighted his 
eldest son, and when he gave his eldest daughter in marriage. This aid took 
the place of the public imposts of ancient and modern legislatures, but as 
may be seen was of a totally different character. It was not, in fact, periodic 
or exacted in a regular manner for public needs ; it had the appearance of a 
voluntary gift under certain peculiar circumstances. An annual tax would 
have seemed an affront to the vassals. 


To these services must be added certain feudal rights by which the lord, in 
virtue of his sovereignty, intervened in any important change the ceded fief 
might undergo. Some of these were for him a new source of revenue. These 
rights were the relief, a sum of money due from every major individual who 
entered into possession of a fief by right of succession, and more 
particularly if that succession did not take place in line of direct descent ; 
the right to the alienation tax, which he who sold or alienated his fief in any 
fashion must pay ; the right of disinheritance and confiscation by which the 
fief reverted to the lord when the vassal died without heirs or when he had 
forfeited his fief or deserved for any reason to be deprived of it ; the right of 
guardianship, by virtue of which the lord, during the minority of his vassal, 
undertook his tutelage and the administration of his fief, and enjoyed its 
revenue ; the marriage right, that is to say, the right of the overlord to 
provide a husband for the heiress of a fief, and oblige her to choose from 
the suitors he presents. 


The vassal who fulfilled his obligations fully and conscientiously was as 
nearly as possible master of his own fief. He could in turn enfeoff the whole 
or part of his domain, and become in turn the sovereign lord of vassals of a 
lower rank, or vavasseurs, holding towards him the same obligations as he 
to his own lord. Such was the fabric of the hierarchy. 


If the vassal had his obligations, the lord also had his. He could not take 
back a fief arbitrarily or without a legitimate reason from his vassal. He 
must protect him if he were attacked, see that he received justice, etc. 


Let us note that the feudal system in developing itself made a fief of 
everything. Every concession @€@€ for hunting in the forests, for ferrying 


across rivers, for acting as guides on the roads, for escorting merchants, for 
running communal ovens in the towns @€@@ every useful employment, in 
fact, conceded in return for fidelity and homage, became a fief. 


Lords multiplied concessions of this kind in order to multiply the num-ber 
of men owing them military service. But the fief itself, to which the rights 
of justice were attached, remained in general undivided and was handed 
down according to the laws of primogeniture. 


FEUDAL JUSTICE 


The obligation of the vassals to attend the courts of their lord has made it 
clear that the principle of feudal justice was trial by one’s peers, a principle 
which was entirely in the customs and even the institutions of the Germanic 
peoples, where freedmen were tried by an assembly of freedmen. 


They called peers {pares, equals), vassals of the same lord settled around 
him on his domain, and holding fiefs of the same rank. The king himself 
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had his peers who were those holding their estates directly from him, not 
only as feudal lord but as king. Each had the right to be judged by his peers 
before his lord. If the peers refused him justice or the vassal believed that it 
had been unfairly rendered, he made a complaint “in default of right,” and 
brought the matter to the attention of his lord’s suzerain. It was to this 
higher tribunal that it was necessary always to bring disputes which arose 
between a lord and his vassal. 


But this right of appeal did not entirely satisfy the spirit of independence 
which animated this warlike society. The lords preserved with jealous care 
another right of appeal €€@ that which is addressed to the power of arms 
; they preferred to obtain justice for themselves rather than receive it from 
the hands of others. So thoroughly was the custom enrooted in their 


manners that the king regulated the formalities which preceded this species 
of warfare and had for their object the warning of the party to be attacked 
and the giving of an opportunity to place himself in a state of defence. After 
all, our international wars proceed from the same principle and are no 
better. The lords waged their wars with their little armies as we with our 
greater ones. Only hostilities had a more individual character since the 
states were much smaller. @@ 


Besides the Fehde or right of private warfare €@ an old Germanic cus- 
tom ®© there was the ” trial by combat,” which must not be confused 
with it. The true “judicial combat,” in which champions fight for a cause, or 
for the settlement of a quarrel, is a product of the Middle Ages, when faith 
in God was as strong as faith in the strength of the human arm. This custom 
became so universal a method of settlement of difficult questions that it was 
even used by Alfonso, the great Spanish lawgiver, to decide upon the 
introduction of new laws concerning inheritance. This much at least may be 
said in favour of it, that it was less of an evil than the torture which tended 
to supplant it in judicial proceedings in the later Middle Ages. >@ 


Justice was not the prerogative of all the lords to the same extent. It was 
distinguished in France by three degrees, high, low, and middle justice. The 
first alone gave the right of life and death. In general it may be said it was 
the largest and most important fiefs that had powers of justice to the 
greatest extent. Still it was possible for a simple vavasseur to possess the 
functions of ” high justice,” and in some places the lord who could dispense 
but ” low justice ” could punish with death the robber caught at his crime. 
Within these variable limits the lord alone dispensed justice on his fief, and 
when, later on, royalty usurped the right, there was a revolution. 


To complete the enumeration of rights inherent in the sovereignty of the 
lords it is necessary to mention two: first, that of recognising throughout the 
whole extent of the fief no higher legislative power. We find in the last 
collection of laws made in the ninth century by Charles the Simple the final 
manifestation of law-bearing public power. After that, there were no laws, 
civil or political, to be applied generally, but only local customs, isolated, 
independent, and differing one from the other, in fact possessing a territorial 


character in distinction from those of the barbaric nations, which were 
entirely personal. 


Second, the right to coin money, which was always a sign of lordship. 
Before Charlemagne it seems that some private individuals, who doubtless 
possessed the privilege, coined money. After him this was one of the 
prerogatives of the lords, and at the advent of Hugh Capet there were no 
less than 150 who exercised this right. 


Every political regime may be characterised by the place where the exercise 
of power is bestowed. Ancient republics had their agora and fora. 
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The great monarchy of Louis XIV had its palace of Versailles. The feudal 
lords had their castles. They were, as a usual thing, enormous edifices, 
situated on high places, massive, round, or square, without architecture or 
ornamentation, the walls pierced by a few loopholes for the discharge of 
arrows. There was a single entrance giving on a great moat which could 
only be passed by a drawbridge. The castle was crowned with parapets and 
battlements, from which rocks, molten pitch, and lead could be thrown 
down on the heads of too venturesome assailants at the foot of the walls. 
To-day the gaping gray masses are but nests for crows, crumbled and eaten 
away by time. Seen from afar they quite eclipse the small and light 
habitation of modern days €€@ these monuments at once of legitimate 
defence and oppression. But they could have been nothing less than they 
were to provide shelter from the northern incursions and the feudal wars. 
Everyone sought refuge in them. Those who had not the right to live within 
the castle, who were neither lords nor warriors, settled around its great 
walls, under their powerful protection. This was the nucleus of many towns. 


ECCLESIASTICAL FEUDALISM 


Even the clergy had their place in this system. The bishop, formerly ” 
defender of the city,” had often become its count, by traditional usurpation 
or by express royal concession when the king had united the county and the 
bishopric, the temporal and the spiritual authority. This made the bishop 
sovereign of all the lords of his diocese. 


Besides her tithes the church possessed, through the donation of the faithful, 
immense wealth, and in order to protect this from the brigandage of the 
times she had recourse to secular arms. She chose laymen, men of courage 
and wisdom, to whom she confided her property that they might defend it, 
if necessary at the point of the sword. But these attorneys of the monasteries 
and churches did as the counts of the king €@ made their functions 
hereditary, and took for themselves the wealth entrusted to their care. They 
condescended, however, to regard themselves as the vassals of those whom 
they had despoiled, and to swear faith and homage under ordinary 
conditions of natural right and per onal service. 


Abbes and bishops in consequence became suzerains, temporal lords having 
numerous vassals ready to take up arms for their cause, courts of justice 
©@@@ in fact all the prerogatives exercised by the great landlords. There 
were bishops, dukes, and bishop-counts, vassals themselves of greater lords 
and especially of the king, from whom they received the investiture of the 
property attached to their churches, or, as it was called, their temporal 
domain. 


This ecclesiastical feudalism was so extensive, so powerful, that in France 
and England it possessed during the Middle Ages more than a fifth of all 
the land ; in Germany nearly a third. For there was this difference between 
the church and king, that the latter, a conquest once made, received nothing 
more, but on the contrary constantly gave away until it came to pass that he 
possessed nothing but the town of Laon ; while the church, if she did lose 
some of her land (a difficult thing since she had excommunication to defend 
it with), was acquiring more every day, since few of the faithful died 
without leaving her something. And so it was that she constantly got more 
and never or very rarely gave anything up, and then only when it was 
wrested from her by force.* 
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The manner in which the church often lost her property in feudal times is 
described by Carl Spannagel: 


THE CHURCH AND THE FEUDAL ARMY 


The bishops and abbots as land proprietors went into the battle-field at the 
head of their contingents. They often wore armour under their priestly 
garments, and they did not shrink from actual fighting in action. The care 
for souls (if such an expression can be used with regard to a priestly 
dignitary of the Middle Ages) which even in peace made but a slight 
demand upon them, must have nearly vanished under such circumstances in 
the field. The account of Bishop Daniel of Prague attending to the wounded 
and administering them spiritual comfort has a modern foreign tone about 
it. Only special royal permission could exempt the bishops and their 
respective abbots from appearing at the head of their men. . 


But the king did not make such frequent demands upon the participation of 
the spiritual dignitaries in campaigns as we are inclined to think. This idea 
arose from the command of Otto IT in 981, which demanded the personal 
command of their contingents of seven bishops and the seven abbots, whilst 
twelve bishops and three abbots are told only to send their lorieati to the 
emperor. Substitutes for the bishops and abbots in this case would be priests 
or vassals of rank of their diocese, or abbotship. 


It is worthy of note that the immunity, the purport of which had so increased 
in extent since the Carlovingian time, exercised no influence on the military 
obligations of the churches to which it was addressed. In most of the 
immunity documents military duty is not touched upon, so it was 
considered something quite independent. In some it is expressly mentioned 
that no index publicus should exercise the arriere-ban over the particular 
cloister, but this made no change in the obligation of the abbots themselves. 
On the contrary, in a privilege of Otto I for the bishopric of Worms, the 
sentence from a document of Louis the Pious is retained which commands 
that the military followers of the men of the church are only to be called 


upon in the interest of the kingdom. The transfer of their service to the 
princes was of greater import to the military obligations of the church than 
the immunity. 


Such transfers, however, only refer to monasteries and not also to 
bishoprics. There were two different kinds of exemption @@ either the 
king gives the cloister in question to a lord of his kingdom as a favour or as 
his property, so that (forever or for a time) it ceases to be a royal cloister, or 
he takes away a part of its landed property and makes it over to lay princes 
who thenceforward undertake the military duties hitherto pertaining to the 
cloister. By this means the cloister remains royal, only it is exempt from 
military obligations. A third possibility was added to these two. Very often 
the great lords did not wait for the king’s initiative to enrich themselves 
with church property, but they seized it on their own account and obtained 
possession of the longed-for cloister by any means. 


With such measures by force there was certainly no legal adoption of the 
obligation which the cloister owed the kingdom. But there is no doubt that 
the property thus gained was taken into account in the valuation of the 
service due to the kingdom by the new owner. The documental protection of 
the king generally proved most inefficient against such seizures. In more 
ancient times, particularly under the later Carlovingians, we find taxations 
of abbotships. The cases became rarer later on without quite disappearing. 
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The kingdom evidently did not depend upon increasing the power of the 
princes which was continually developing by such means, so that the 
seizures of the princes increased with the feudal system. <* 


SERFS AND VILLEINS 


In the eleventh century, Carlovingian Europe was divided into a multitude 
of fiefs which formed each its own state, having its own life, laws, customs, 


and its almost perfectly independent lay or ecclesiastical chief. 


We have described the community of the lords, but they were not the only 
feudal community. That was the fighting and war-making community, the 
community that ruled, judged, punished, and oppressed. Below this was the 
community that worked, by which the other lived, got its clothes, its arms, 
its castles, and its bread €€ the community of serfs, or rather crafts- 
men (jgens potestatis). We must not now look for free men, for they have 
disappeared. Some have raised themselves and become the fortunate lords ; 
others have been pushed back into the lower regions of society and have 
become serfs and villeins. That class of simple freemen which had been 
nearly swept away in the invasion of the Roman Empire had been engulfed 
a second time. There were no longer any freehold owners, or so few that 
their mention is not worth while. 


But the villeins were a numerous lot. The chief, the noble, had not only 
vassals but subjects residing on that portion of his estate that he never 
enfeoffed. And these were the serfs, properly called, men of the soil who 
were entirely at their lord’s disposal. “The lord,” says Beaumanoir,/ ” can 
take from them all that they have, put them in prison, rightly or wrongly, 
and as often as he pleases, and has no account to give of them except to 
God.” 


In spite of this the condition of the serf was better than that of the slave of 
ancient times. The progress which slavery had made at the fall of the 
Roman Empire was not entirely lost in the wreckage of invasion, but 
appeared again in feudal society. The freeman of antiquity had been harder 
towards his slave than was the barbarian in whom the leaven of Christianity 
had produced some effect. The serf was recognised as a man having a 
family, sharing the common ancestry of his lord, and made in the image of 
God. Serfs finally entered the church, and sometimes mounted higher than 
the most powerful lords. 


Above the serfs were the inalienables (mainmortables), ” more kindly 
treated,” continues the old jurist of Beauvais, / ” since the lord, if they did 
no wrong, could ask nothing of them except their dues and rents and the 
debts which they were accustomed to pay for their servitude.” But the 
inalienable could not marry without the consent of his lord, and if he took a 


free wife, or one outside the seigneury, there was a fine at the pleasure of 
the lord. This was the right of ” formarriage ” (a tax for marriage out of 
rank or condition), and the issue of such a marriage was divided between 
the lords of the husband and of the wife. If there was but one child, it went 
to the lord of the mother. At an inalienable’s death all his property went to 
his lord. For these people there was no way of escape from the hand that 
bent them to the furrow. Wherever they went the right of succession was 
attached to their persons and their purse. The lord inherited on every hand 
from his serfs. 


In a higher degree still were to be found the free tenants known as villeins, 
peasants, or commoners. Their condition was less precarious. They had 
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preserved the freedom the serf did not possess, and had hung on to it at the 
sacrifice of an annual tax, a statute duty, and the rent of the land which the 
landlord had ceded them and which they could transmit with all their other 
property to their children. But while the beneficiary holdings or fiefs were 
under the protection of a public and well-defined law, the land of the 
villeins was under the absolute jurisdiction of the landlord and protected 
only by private agreements. This is why the villeins, and especially those in 
the country, where it was not necessary to oversee them as strictly as those 
in the large towns, were often under the heel of absolute dominion. 


One reads in ancient documents about the lords : ” They are masters of 
heaven and earth; they have jurisdiction above and beneath the ground, over 
necks and heads, over the water, winds, and fields.” The villeins could not 
escape their jurisdiction, for the feudal law said, ” Between thee, lord, and 
thee, villein, there is no judge but God.” “We recognise from our gracious 
lords,” runs another formula, ” both ban and convocation ; the high forest, 
the bird in the air, the fish in the stream, the beast in the bush, as far as our 
sovereign lord, or the servants of his grace, can hold his own. For this our 
gracious lord will take under his shelter and protection the widow and 
orphan as well as the peasant.” Thus were all rights given over to the lord, 
but in exchange he protected the weak. Such is the principle of feudal 


society towards its subjects. Royalty no longer filled the office for which it 
was instituted ; bishops, counts, barons, and other powers were called upon 
for the protection which could no longer be expected from the nominal head 
of the state. 


Everything belonged to the lord ; but since there was no industry or 
commerce, no luxury by which one alone could consume in a few moments 
the fruit of the labour of many, the exactions of this lord were not at first 
oppressive, and for the villeins these exactions were as systematically 
determined as are to-day the rights of the landlord over his farmer-tenants. 
Only in the Middle Ages was there always the element of arbitrariness and 
violence which modern law does not allow. The villeins’ tax was paid either 
in natural produce, as provisions, corn, cattle, and fowl, products of the soil 
and the farm ; or in work, or manual labour, as statute labour in the fields 
and vineyards of the lord, in the building of his castle, or digging ditches, in 
the repair of roads; or the making of furniture, utensils, horseshoes, plough- 
shares, carts, etc. In towns and wherever money was scarce, the lord did not 
make the mistake, it must be understood, of demanding his dues in coin, or 
of imposing arbitrary taxes. But let us go back to the times themselves and 
listen to the words of a scribe : ” The lord who demands unjust rights of his 
villein, does so at the peril of his soul.” If the fear of heaven did not suffice, 
here were the commoners coining to the rescue, and the king’s officials 
were not far behind. 


There were some strange compensations to enliven the sad life of the feudal 
lord, shut up the whole year within the sombre walls of his castle. At 
Bologna, in Italy, the tenantry of the Benedictines of St. Procule paid as a 
tax the steam from a boiled capon. Every year each man brought his capon 
between two plates to the abbot, uncovered it, and, the steam hav-ing all 
been given off, was quits, and took his capon back with him. Elsewhere the 
peasants brought solemnly before their lord, in a carriage drawn by four 
horses, a little bird, or perhaps a may-bush decorated with ribbons. The man 
who owned a monkey was quits, according to an ordinance of St. Louis, 
when he had caused the monkey to perform before the lord’s tax-gatherer ; 
the jongleur had to pay with one song. The lords themselves did not refuse, 
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sometimes, to play a role in these folk comedies. The markgraf of Jiilich, 
whenever he made a solemn entry, was mounted on a one-eyed horse, with 
wooden saddle, and bridle of bark from the linden, and wearing two spires 
of hawthorn, and carrying a white stick. When the abbe of Figeac came into 
town the lord of Monbrun received him in a most grotesque costume with 
one leg bare. 


Feudalism, bored with itself, laughed sometimes with the poor people, as 
did also the church when she authorised the celebration in the basilicas of 
the feast of the Asses. The powerful and the fortunate, in this age so sad and 
so stern, where misery was everywhere and security nowhere, owed much 
to their villeins and peasants for giving them some moments of 
forgetfulness and pleasure. 


ANARCHY AND VIOLENCE; FRIGHTFUL CONDITION OF THE 
PEASANTS AND SOME HAPPY RESULTS THEREFROM 


They were in truth hard times for the poor people, these Middle Ages, when 
in spite of all the formulae and other conventions, the noble did not believe 
in anything but the right of the sword. In theory the principles of the feudal 
relation were very beautiful ; in practise they nearly brought matters to a 
state of anarchy, for its judicial institutions were too defective to prevent the 
tie of vassalage from being constantly broken. Here lay the cause of the 
interminable wars which broke out in all parts of feudal Europe, and which 
were the great affliction of that epoch. Everyone could have recourse to his 
sword in a proven wrong or a sentence he deemed unjust, and a state of war 
was chronic in that society. Every hill became a fortress ; every plain a field 
of battle. 


Shut up in strong castles, covered with mail, and surrounded by armed men, 
the feudal lords, ” the tyrants,” as a monk of the eleventh century calls 
them, lived but to fight, and knew no other mode of enrichment than 
pillage. There was no more commerce @€@ the roads were no longer 
safe ; no more industry, for the lords, masters of the towns, levied upon the 


burghers as soon as some little sign of wealth would appear. The most 
different customs were established everywhere, since there was no longer 
any general legislation, each noble having sole law-making power on his 
own fief.1 Everywhere, likewise, there was the deepest ignorance except 
perhaps in the heart of some of the monasteries ; and the clergy, guardians 
of moral law, were compelled not to forbid violence, but to regulate it by 
the “Truce of God” [Treuga Dei~\, which forbade killing and robbing from 
Wednesday evening to Mon-day morning. 


On whom fell all the burden of these feudal wars ? They were not very 
murderous for the nobles wrapped in steel, but they were so for the peasant 
with scarcely any defensive armour. At Brenneville, where the kings of 
France and England fought, nine hundred knights took part, and only three 
were left on the battle-field. At Bouvines, Philip Augustus was thrown from 
his horse and remained some time helpless amidst the foot-soldiers of the 
enemy. They vainly sought some opening in his armour through which to 
pass a dagger blade, and they dealt heavy blows which could not break his 
cuirass. His knights took their time about rescuing and replacing him in the 
saddle. After which he threw himself with them into the midst of 
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[! In the words of Bryce/-‘ ” Nascent feudalism was but one remove from 


anarchy.” ] 
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that rabble where their long lances and heavy axes did not deliver a single 
blow in vain. The sovereign captured, another calamity ; his ransom must 
be paid. But who paid for the cottage and the burned fields of the poor 
peasant €€€ who stanched his wounds, who provided for his widow and 
orphans ? 


Two contemporary writers, historians of the Crusades, paint thus these 
direful times : ” Before the Christians left for the countries beyond the sea,” 
says Guibert de Nogent, ” the kingdom of France was in the throes of 
constant trouble and hostilities. One heard nothing but of brigandage on the 
public roads. Fires were innumerable, and war was inflicted on every hand 


for no other reason than insatiable cupidity. In short, grasping men 
respected no right of property and gave themselves up to pillage with 
unrestrained boldness.” 


And William, archbishop of Tyre,** says : ” There was no security for 
property. Were a man regarded as rich, this was sufficient excuse for 
throwing him into prison, keeping him in irons, and putting him to cruel 
torture. Sword-girded brigands infested the roads, lay in ambush, and 
spared neither strangers nor men devoted to the service of God. Cities and 
fortified towns were not safe from such crimes. Cut-throats made the streets 
and squares dangerous for the wealthy man.” In the seventy years between 
970 and 1040 there were forty of famine and pestilence. 


However, the onward march of civilisation can never be so completely 
suspended that these centuries were absolutely sterile for the progress of 
humanity. In the church thought awakened, and in lay society poetry made 
its appearance. There was even some progress in morals, at least among the 
ruling classes. In the isolation in which each one lived, exposed to all sorts 
of perils, the soul fortified itself to meet them. The feeling of the dignity of 
man, which despotism managed to smother, was revived; and the society 
which spilled blood with such deplorable facility showed often a moral 
elevation which is to be found only in this age. The low vices and 
cowardice of the decadent Romans or enslaved peoples were unknown to 
them, and the Middle Ages have bequeathed to modern times the sentiment 
of honour. The feudal nobility knew how to die, which is the first condition 
of knowing how to get the most out of life. 


Another beneficial consequence was the reorganisation of the family. In 
ancient cities the head of the family lived outside his house, in the fields or 
in the forum. He scarcely knew his wife and children, yet had over them the 
right of life and death. In primitive times the custom of polygamy and the 
facility for divorce prevented the family from establishing itself on any 
better basis. In feudal society men lived in isolation, and the head of the 
family was brought into close touch with it. When wars gave him leisure in 
his castle, perched like an eagle’s nest on the mountain top, he had nothing 
to occupy his life and his heart but his wife and children. The church, which 
brought rough soldiers to the feet of a virgin and made them for the sake of 


the mother of Christ respect female virtue, softened the temper of the 
warrior and prepared him to come under the spell of the finer feelings and 
more delicate sentiments with which nature had endowed the other sex. 


Woman assumed, then, her place in the family and in society which the 
Mosaic law had once given her. Things went even further €€ she 
became the object of a cult which created new sentiments, which the poetry 
of troubadours and minstrels seized upon and which chivalry expressed in 
action. As in the beautiful legend of St. Christopher, the strong was 
conquered by the weak, the giant by the little child. 
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This is seen in an institution of the times. Robert d’ Arbrissel founded near 
Saumur at Fontevrault, about the year 1100, an abbey which soon be-came 
famous, and which opened its gates to recluses of both sexes. The women 
were cloistered, and spent their time in prayer. The men worked in the 
fields, drained the marshes, cleared the land, and remained the perpetual 
servants of the women. The abbey was governed by an abbess, ” because,” 
says the bull of confirmation, ” Jesus Christ in dying gave his best beloved 
disciple to his mother for a son.” 


Outside the family, the state was doubtless badly organised. It is necessary 
to call attention, in spite of all contradictory facts, to the political theory 
which this society represents. If the serf had no rights, the vassals had them, 
and well-defined ones too. The feudal tie was formed on conditions well 
known and accepted by him in advance ; new conditions could not be 
placed upon him except by his own agreement. From these come those 
grand and strong maxims of common law which, in spite of a thousand 
violations, have come down to us €@ no tax can be imposed without 


the consent of the con-tributants; no law is valid unless accepted by those 
who must obey it ; no sentence is legal unless declared by the peers of the 
accused. These are the laws of feudalism which the states general of 1789 
buried under the debris of absolute monarchy ; and in guarantee of these 
rights the vassal had the power of breaking the tie of vassalage by giving up 
his fief or of responding by war to a denial of justice from his lord. This 
right of armed resistance, which St. Louis himself recognised, led, it is true, 
to anarchy; it weakened the social structure, but it strengthened the 
individual. But it is with the individual that we must commence. Before 
intelligently building up the state, it is necessary to elevate the individual 
and the family; this double work was the task of the Middle Ages. 


The church worked with energy to establish the sanctity of marriage, even 
for the serf ; in preaching the equality of all men before God, which was a 
threat to the great inequalities of this world; by proclaiming by 
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the principle of election that she reserved for herself at the very pinnacle of 
hierarchy the rights of the intellect, in contradistinction to the feudal world 
which recognised but the right of blood ; and in crowning with the triple 
crown and seating in the chair of St. Peter, where they had one foot on the 
neck of kings, a serf like Adrian II and the son of a poor carpenter, like 
Gregory VII. 


GEOGRAPHIC OUTLINES OF THE KINGDOM OP GERMANY 


Such were the principles that ruled in all the countries comprised within the 
limits of Charlemagne’s empire, that is to say, almost the whole of the 
Germanic peoples, France, Germany, Italy, and the north of Spain. The 


political geography of the countries formed itself after the fashion of its 
feudal organisations. As the fundamental axiom of feudalism expressed 
itself, “No territory without its lord,” there did not exist throughout the land 
a domain so small that it was not incorporated in some degree in the 
hierarchy. Of all these superimposed suzerainties, the royal was the only 
one whose limits served to determine the extent of the realms already 
formed but still very vaguely outlined.* 


The difference between feudalism and the politics both of antiquity and of 
modern times lies, according to Paul von Roth,J chiefly in the absence of a 
state power. There was no proper monarchy ; public offices are hereditary 
or belong to an estate. The impossibility of the permanence of feudalism is 
shown, he says, most clearly in the feudal army by which even feudal 
justice suffered. Von Roth draws a vivid comparison between France and 
Germany at the end of the tenth century : France is much the more feudal 
and anarchic under the powerless Hugh Capet ; Germany is more 
centralised under monarchic power. He compares them again three 
centuries later : France is a consolidated monarchy ; Germany weak with a 
lasting weakness. The cause he finds above all is this @€@ that the 
French kings had vigorously and in every way worked for the uprooting of 
the feudal system.a 


THE TRANSITION FROM FEUDALISM TO MONARCHY 


The moral phenomena above mentioned, tending in the direction of a 
general principle, were partly of a subjective, partly of a speculative order. 
But we must now give particular attention to the practical political 
movements of the period. The advance which that period witnessed presents 
a negative aspect, in so far as it involves the termination of the sway of 
individual caprice and of the isolation of power. Its affirmative aspect is the 
rise of a supreme authority whose dominion embraces all @@@ a political 
power properly so called, whose subjects enjoy an equality of rights, and in 
which the will of the individual is subordinated to that common interest 
which underlies the whole. 


This is the advance from feudalism to monarchy. The principle of feudal 
sovereignty is the outward force of individuals €@ princes, liege lords ; 
it is a force destitute of intrinsic right. The subjects of such a constitution 
are vassals of a superior prince or seigneur, towards whom they have 
stipulated duties to perform ; but whether they perform these duties or not 
depends upon the seigneur’s being able to induce them so to do, by force of 
character or by grant of favours. Conversely, the recognition of those feudal 
claims them- 
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selves was extorted by violence in the first instance ; and the fulfilment of 
the corresponding duties could be secured only by the constant exercise of 
the power which was the sole basis of the claims in question. The 
monarchical principle also implies a supreme authority, but it is an authority 
over persons possessing no independent power to support their individual 
caprice, where we have no longer caprice opposed to caprice ; for the 
supremacy implied in monarchy is essentially a power emanating from a 
political body, and is pledged to the furtherance of that equitable purpose on 
which the constitution of a state is based. 


Feudal sovereignty is a polyarchy @@@ we see nothing but lords and 
serfs ; in monarchy, on the contrary, there is one lord and no serf, for 
servitude is abrogated by it, and in it right and law are recognised ; it is the 
source of real freedom. Thus in monarchy the caprice of individuals is kept 
under, and a common gubernatorial interest established. But since this 
monarchy is developed from feudalism, it bears in the first instance the 
stamp of the system from which it sprang. Individuals quit their isolated 
capacity and become members of estates (or orders of the realm) and 
corporations ; the vassals are powerful only by combination as an order ; in 
contraposition to them the cities constitute powers in virtue of their 
communal existence. Thus the authority of the sovereign ceases to be mere 
arbitrary sway. The consent of the estates and corporations is essential to its 
maintenance ; and if the prince wishes to have it, he must will what is 
reasonable. 


We now see a constitution embracing various orders, while feudal rule 
knows no such orders. We observe the transition from feudalism to 
monarchy taking place in three ways : (1) Sometimes the lord paramount 
gains a mastery over his independent vassals, by subjugating their 
individual power, thus making himself sole ruler. (2) Sometimes the princes 
free themselves from the feudal relation altogether, and become the 
territorial lords of certain states ; or lastly (3) the lord paramount unites the 
particular lordships that own him as their superior with his own particular 
suzerainty in a more peaceful way, and thus becomes master of the whole. 


These processes do not indeed present themselves in history in that pure 
and abstract form in which they are exhibited here ; often we find more 
modes than one appearing contemporaneously, but one or the other always 
predominates. The cardinal consideration is that the basis and essential 
condition of such a political formation is to be looked for in the particular 
nationalities in which it had its birth. Europe presents particular nations, 
constituting a unity in their very nature, and having the absolute tendency to 
form a state. All did not succeed in attaining this political unity ; we have 
now to consider them severally in relation to the change thus introduced. 
First, as regards the Roman Empire, the connection between Germany and 
Italy naturally results from the idea of that empire : the secular dominion 
united with the spiritual was to constitute one whole ; but this state of things 
was rather the object of constant struggle than one actually attained. In 
Germany and Italy the transition from the feudal condition to monarchy 
involved the entire abrogation of the former ; the vassals became 
independent monarchs. 


PROGRESS IN GERMANY 


Germany had always embraced a great variety of stocks @@€@ Swabians, 
Bavarians, Franks, Thuringians, Saxons, Burgundians; to these must be 
added the Slavs of Bohemia, Germanised Slavs in Mecklenburg, in 
Branden- 
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burg, and in a part of Saxony and Austria ; so that no such combination as 
took place in France was possible. Italy presented a similar state of things. 
The Lombards had established themselves there, while the Greeks still 
possessed the exarchate and lower Italy ; the Normans too established a 
kingdom of their own in lower Italy, and the Saracens maintained their 
ground for a time in Sicily. When the rule of the house of Hohenstaufen was 
terminated, barbarism got the upper hand throughout Germany ; the country 
being broken up into several sovereignties, in which a forceful despotism 
prevailed. It was the maxim of the electoral princes to raise only weak 
princes to the imperial throne ; they even sold the imperial dignity to 
foreigners. Thus the unity of the state was virtually annulled. 


A number of centres of power were formed, each of which was a predatory 
state ; the legal constitution recognised by feudalism was dissolved, and 
gave place to undisguised violence and plunder ; and powerful princes 
made themselves lords of the country. After the interregnum the count of 
Habsburg was elected emperor, and the house of Habsburg continued to fill 
the imperial throne with but little interruption. These emperors were obliged 
to create a force of their own, as the princes would not grant them an 
adequate power attached to the empire. But that state of absolute anarchy 
was at last put an end to by associations having general aims in view. In the 
cities themselves we see associations of a minor order ; but now 
confederations of cities were formed with a common interest in the 
suppression of predatory violence. Of this kind was the Hanseatic League in 
the north, the Rhenish League consisting of cities lying along the Rhine, 
and the Swabian League. The aim of all these confederations was resistance 
to the feudal lords ; and even princes united with the cities, with a view to 
the subversion of the feudal condition and the restoration of a peaceful state 
of things throughout the country. 


What the state of society was under feudal sovereignty is evident from the 
notorious association formed for executing criminal justice ; it was a private 


tribunal, which, under the name of the Vehmgericht, held secret sittings ; its 
chief seat was the northwest of Germany. A peculiar peas- 


Early Cannon with Protected Mounting 


ant association was also formed. In Germany the peasants were bond-men ; 
many of them took refuge in the towns, or settled down as freemen in the 
neighbourhood of the towns (Pfdhlburger)’, but in Switzerland a peasant 
fraternity was established. The peasants of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden 
were under imperial governors ; for the Swiss governments were not the 
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property of private possessors, but were official appointments of the empire. 
These the sovereigns of the Habsburg line wished to secure to their own 
house. The peasants, with club and iron-studded mace (Morgenstern’), 
returned victorious from a contest with the haughty steel-clad nobles, armed 
with spear and sword, and practised in the chivalric encounters of the 
tournament. 


INFLUENCE OF GUNPOWDER 


Another invention also tended to deprive the nobility of the ascendency 
which they owed to their accoutrements OOO that of gunpowder. 
Humanity needed it, and it made its appearance forthwith. It was one of the 
chief instruments in freeing the world from the dominion of physical force 
and 


Early Type of Mortar 


placing the various orders of society on a level. With the distinction 
between the weapons they used, vanished also that between lords and serfs. 
And before gunpowder, fortified places were no longer impregnable, so that 
strongholds and castles now lost their importance. We may indeed be led to 
lament the decay or the depreciation of the practical value of personal 
valour @€@ the bravest, the noblest may be shot down by a cowardly 
wretch at safe distance in an obscure lurking-place ; but, on the other hand, 
gunpowder has made a rational, considerate bravery, spiritual valour, the 
essential to martial success. 


Only through this instrumentality could that superior order of valour be 
called forth €€@ that valour in which the heat of personal feeling has no 
share ; for the discharge of firearms is directed against a body of men 
OOO an abstract enemy, not individual combatants. The warrior goes to 
meet deadly peril calmly, sacrificing himself for the commonweal ; and the 
valour of civilised nations is characterised by the very fact that it does not 
rely on the strong arm alone, but places its confidence essentially in the 
intelligence, the generalship, the character of its commanders, and, as was 
the case among the ancients, in a firm combination and unity of spirit on the 
part of the forces they command. 


MONARCHISM IN ITALY 


In Italy, as already noticed, we behold the same spectacle as in Germany 
©@¢@ the attainment of an independent position by isolated centres of 
power. In that country, warfare in the hands of the condottieri became a 
regular 
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business. The towns were obliged to attend to their trading concerns, and 
therefore employed mercenary troops, whose leaders often became feudal 
lords ; Francis Sforza even made himself duke of Milan. In Florence, the 
Medici, a family of merchants, rose to power. On the other hand, the larger 
cities of Italy reduced under their sway several smaller ones and many 
feudal chiefs. A papal territory was likewise formed. There, also, a very 
large number of feudal lords had made themselves independent ; by degrees 
they all became subject to the one sovereignty of the pope. 


How thoroughly equitable in the view of social morality such a subjugation 
was, is evident from Machiavelli’s celebrated work The Prince. This book 
has often been thrown aside in disgust, as replete with the maxims of the 
most revolting tyranny ; but nothing worse can be urged against it than that 
the writer, having the profound consciousness of the necessity for the 
formation of a state, has here exhibited the principles on which alone states 
could be founded in the circumstances of the times. The chiefs who asserted 
an isolated independence, and the power they arrogated, must be entirely 
subdued ; and though we cannot reconcile with our idea of freedom the 
means which he proposes as the only efficient ones, and regards as perfectly 
justifiable €€@ inasmuch as they involve the most reckless violence, all 
kinds of deception, assassination, and so forth OOO we must nevertheless 
confess that the feudal nobility, whose power was to be subdued, were 
assailable in no other way, since an indomitable contempt for principle and 
an utter depravity of morals were thoroughly engrained in them. 


IN FRANCE 


In France we find the converse of that which occurred in Germany and 
Italy. For many centuries the kings of France possessed only a very small 
domain, so that many of their vassals were more powerful than themselves ; 


but it was a great advantage to the royal dignity in France that the principle 
of hereditary monarchy was firmly established there. The consideration it 
enjoyed was increased by the circumstance that the corporations and cities 
had their rights and privileges confirmed by the king, and that the appeals to 
the supreme feudal tribunal €@ the court of peers, consisting of twelve 
members enjoying that dignity €@ became increasingly frequent. The 
king’s influence was extended by his affording that protection which only 
the throne could give. But that which essentially secured respect for royalty, 
even among the powerful vassals, was the increasing personal power of the 
sovereign. In various ways, by inheritance, by marriage, by force of arms, 
etc., the kings had come into possession of many earldoms (G-raf- 
schafteri) and several duchies. The dukes of Normandy had, however, be- 
come kings of England ; and thus a formidable power confronted France, 
whose interior lay open to it by way of Normandy. Besides this there were 
powerful duchies still remaining; nevertheless, the king was not a mere 
feudal suzerain (Lehnsherr} like the German emperors, but had become a 
territorial possessor (Landesherr) ; he had a number of barons and cities 
under him, that were subject to his immediate jurisdiction ; and Louis IX 
succeeded in rendering appeals to the royal tribunal common throughout his 
kingdom. 


The towns attained a position of greater importance in the state. For when 
the king needed money, and all his usual resources, such as taxes and forced 
contributions of all kinds, were exhausted, he made application to the 
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towns and entered into separate negotiations with them. It was Philip the 
Fair who, in the year 1302, first convoked the deputies of the towns as a 
third estate, in conjunction with the clergy and the barons. All indeed that 
they were in the first instance concerned with was the authority of the 
sovereign as the power that had convoked them, and the raising of taxes as 
the object of their convocation ; the states nevertheless secured an 
importance and weight in the kingdom, and as a natural result, an influence 
on legislation also. 


A fact which is particularly remarkable is the proclamation issued by the 
kings of France, giving permission to the bondsmen on the crown lands to 
purchase their freedom at a moderate price. In the way we have indicated 
the kings of France very soon attained great power ; while the flourishing 
state of the poetic art in the hands of the troubadours, and the growth of the 
scholastic theology, whose especial centre was Paris, gave France a culture 
superior to that of the other European states, and which secured the respect 
of foreign nations. 


IN ENGLAND 


William the Conqueror, duke of Normandy, introduced the feudal system 
into England, and divided the kingdom into fiefs, which he granted almost 
exclusively to his Norman followers. He himself retained considerable 
crown possessions ; the vassals were under obligation to perform service in 
the field, and to aid in administering justice ; the king was the guardian of 
all vassals under age ; they could not marry without his consent. Only by 
degrees did the barons and the towns attain a position of importance. It was 
especially in the disputes and struggles for the throne that they acquired 
considerable weight. 


When the oppressive rule and fiscal exactions of the kings became 
intolerable, contentions and even war ensued ; the barons compelled King 
John to swear to Magna Charta, the basis of English liberty, i.e., more 
particularly of the privileges of the nobility. Among the liberties thus 
secured, that which concerns the administration of justice was the chief ; no 
Englishman was to be deprived of personal freedom, property, or life 
without the judicial verdict of his peers. Everyone, moreover, was to be 
entitled to the free disposition of his property. Further, the king was to 
impose no taxes without the consent of the archbishops, bishops, earls, and 
barons. The towns, also, favoured by the kings in opposition to the barons, 
soon elevated themselves into a third estate and to representation in the 
commons’ house of parliament. Yet the king was always very powerful, if 
he possessed strength of character : his crown estates procured for him due 
consideration ; in later times, however, these were gradually alienated, 
given away, so that the king was reduced to apply for subsidies to the 
parliament. 


We shall not pursue the minute and specifically historic details that concern 
the incorporation of principalities with states, or the dissensions and 
contests that accompanied such incorporations. We have only to add that the 
kings, when by weakening the feudal constitution they had attained a higher 
degree of power, began to use that power against each other in the 
undisguised interest of their own dominion. Thus France and England 
carried on wars with each other for a century. The kings were always 
endeavouring to make foreign conquests ; the towns, which had the largest 
share of the burdens and expenses of such wars, were opposed to them, and 
in order to placate them the kings granted them important privileges. 
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The popes endeavoured to make the disturbed state of society, to which 
each of these changes gave rise, an occasion for the intervention of their 
authority; but the interest of the growth of states was too firmly established 
to allow them to make their own interest of absolute authority valid against 
it. Princes and peoples were indifferent to papal clamour urging them to 
new crusades. The emperor Louis set to work to deduce from Aristotle, the 
Bible, and the Roman law a refutation of the assumptions of the papal see ; 
and the electors declared at the diet held at Rense in 1338, and afterwards 
still more decidedly at the imperial diet held at Frankfort, that they would 
defend the liberties and hereditary rights of the empire, and that to make the 
choice of a Roman emperor or king valid, no papal confirmation was 
needed. So, at an earlier date, 1302, on occasion of a contest between Pope 
Boniface and Philip the Fair, the assembly of the states convoked by the 
latter had offered opposition to the pope. For states and communities had 
arrived at the consciousness of independent moral worth. 


Various causes had united to weaken the papal authority ; the great schism 
of the church, which led men to doubt the pope’s infallibility, gave occasion 
to the decisions of the councils of Constance and Bale, which assumed an 
authority superior to that of the pope, and therefore deposed and appointed 
popes. The numerous attempts directed against the ecclesiastical system 


confirmed the necessity of a reformation. Arnold of Brescia, Wycliffe, and 
Huss met with sympathy in contending against the dogma of the papal 
vicegerency of Christ, and the gross abuses that disgraced the hierarchy. 
These attempts were, however, only partial in their scope. On the one hand 
the time was not yet ripe for a more comprehensive onslaught ; on the other 
hand the assailants in question did not strike at the heart of the matter, but 
(especially the two latter) attacked the teaching of the church chiefly with 
the weapons of erudition, and consequently failed to excite a deep interest 
among the people at large. 


HEGEL ON THE RISE OF MANKIND THROUGH FEUDALISM 


But the ecclesiastical principle had a more dangerous foe in the incipient 
formation of political organisations than in the antagonists above referred 
to. A common object, an aim intrinsically possessed of perfect moral 
validity, presented itself to secularity in the formation of states ; and to this 
aim of community the will, the desire, the caprice of the individual 
submitted itself. The hardness characteristic of the self-seeking quality cf ” 
heart,” maintaining its position of isolation €@ the knotty heart of oak 
underlying the national temperament of the Germans @€@@ was broken 
down and mellowed by the terrible discipline of the Middle Ages. 


The two iron rods which were the instruments of this discipline were the 
church and serfdom. The church drove the “heart ” (GemiitK) to 
desperation €€€@ made spirit pass through the severest bondage, so that 
the soul was no longer its own ; but it did not degrade it to Hindu torpor, for 
Christianity is an intrinsically spiritual principle and, as such, has a 
boundless elas-ticity. In the same way serfdom, which made a man’s body 
not his own but the property of another, dragged humanity through all the 
barbarism of slavery and unbridled desire, and the latter was destroyed by 
its own violence. 
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It was not so much from slavery as through slavery that humanity was 
emancipated. For barbarism, lust, injustice constitute evil : man, bound fast 
in its fetters, is unfit for morality and religiousness ; and it is from this in- 
temperate and ungovernable state of volition that the discipline in question 
emancipated him. The church fought the battle with the violence of rude 
sensuality in a temper equally wild and terroristic with that of its antagonist 
; it prostrated the latter by dint of the terrors of hell, and held it in perpetual 
subjection, in order to break down the spirit of barbarism and to tame it into 
repose. 


Theology declares that every man has this struggle to pass through, since he 
is by nature evil, and only by passing through a state of mental laceration 
arrives at the certainty of reconciliation. But granting this, it must on the 
other hand be maintained that the form of the contest is very much altered 
when the conditions of its commencement are different, and when that 
reconciliation has had an actual realisation. The path of torturous discipline 
is in that case dispensed with (it does indeed make its appearance at a later 
date, but in quite a different form), for the waking up of consciousness finds 
man surrounded by the elements of a moral state of society. The phase of 
negation is, indeed, a necessary element in human development, but it has 
now assumed the tranquil form of education, so that all the terrible 
characteristics of that inward struggle vanish. c 
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BOOK II 


THE PAPACY 


INTRODUCTION 


HISTORY IN OUTLINE OF THE PAPACY 


THE BISHOPS OF ROME [42-590 a.d.] 


The early history of the Papacy is involved in much obscurity. For the early 
centuries we shall attempt little more than to repeat the names of the 
successive bishops, as accepted by the traditions of the church of Rome. 
According to these traditions, the Apostle Peter founded the Church in the 
year 42 (modern criticism does not accept this date, which is almost surely 
too early by about a score of years); he was martyred in 67, and succeeded 
by Linus, who was followed in 79 by Cletus or Anacletus. 91, Clement I or 
Clemens Romanus. Some writers make him the third bishop in 68 a.d. 100, 
Evarestus. 


109 Alexander I. The political life of Rome extinguished by the empire, 
begins to revive in the organisation of the Christian church. 119, Sixtus I. 
129, Telesphorus. 139, Hyginus. 143, Pius I. 157, Anicetus. 168, Soter. 177, 
Eleutherius. 193, Victor I. The bishop of Rome is beginning to assume 
supremacy over other bishops. This is resented in some quarters. 


202 Zephyrinus. 219, Calixtus I. 223, Urban I. 230, Pontianus. 235, 
Anterius. 236, Fabianus. 251, Cornelius. 252, Lucius I. 253, Stephen I. 257, 
Sixtus II. 259, Dionysius. 269, Felix I. 275, Eutychianus. 283, Caius. 296, 
Marcellinus. 


308 Marcellusl. 310, Eusebius. 311, Melchiades. 314, Silvester I. 325, The 
authority of the metropolitan is distinctly recognised. The idea has been 
developing since the primacy of Fabianus and Cornelius. 330, Removal of 
the capital from Rome to Constantinople. This increases greatly the power 
of the Roman bishop, who henceforth announces his supremacy in more 
decided tones. 336, Marcus I. 337, Julius I. He is the recognised protector 


of the orthodox faith against Arianism and other heresies. The church 
begins to organise landed properties by bequests from emperors and nobles. 


352 Liberius. 356, First instance of schism in the church of Rome. Felix 
maintains a rival claim to the primacy. 


366 Damasus I elected to the see, after a bitter and violent contest, over his 
rival, Ursinus. Damasus represents the cause of orthodoxy. 384, Siricius. In 
his primacy the decretals > pastoral letters @@@ are begun. 


398 Anastasius I. The papacy has emerged from obscurity. Paganism is in 
its death throes. 


402 Innocent I. He does much to free the church from political interference. 
417, Zosimus. He attempts to temporise with paganism. 
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418 Boniface I. His election is contested. Eulalius maintains a rival claim. 
The emperor Honorius intervenes, and the provisions for election are 
revised. This is the first instance of imperial interference. 


422 Celestine I. 432, Sixtus III. 440, Leo (I) the Great, sometimes called the 
real founder of the papacy. The precedence of the bishops of Rome is now 
fully recognised. 461, Hilarius. 468, Simplicius. 476, The fall of the 
Western Empire increases the bishops’ authority. 483, Felix II (or III, if the 
rival bishop in 356 is reckoned as Felix IT). He feels himself powerful 
enough to summon the patriarch of Constantinople to Rome, and 
excommunicates him on his refusal to obey. 492, Gelasius I. He enunciates 
the principle that his acts are not to be controlled by synods. 496, 
Anastasius II. 498, Symmachus. The election is contested by Laurentius, 


who maintains a rival claim. The Palmary synod disavows its own right to 
sit in judgment on the acts of the Roman bishop. 


514 Hormisdas. 523, John I. Theodoric sends John to Constantinople to 
obtain indulgence for the Arians. Not entirely successful, Theodoric 
imprisons the bishop on his return (525), and he dies the following year. 
526, Felix III or IV. Dionysius Exiguus collects and publishes the canons of 
the councils and the papal decretals. 530, Boniface II. His election 
contested by Dioscorus until the latter’s death, the same year. Boniface 
obtains the power of appointing his own successor, but a second synod 
annuls it. 


532 John II. 535, Agapetus I. Theodotus sends him to Constantinople in his 
behalf. 536, Belisarius enters Rome; the pope becomes the vassal of the 
emperor. Silverius. 537, Through the intrigues of the empress Theodora and 
the deacon Vigilius, Silverius is deposed and banished to the island of 
Pandataria. “Vigilius becomes bishop of Rome. The bishops now become 
mere puppets of the Eastern court. 


552 Vigilius, resisting the will of Justinian, is imprisoned. 
553 Vigilius again seized, and sent to exile. 
554 Pelagius I. 560, John III. 574, Benedict I. 578, Pelagius II. 


FROM GREGORY THE GREAT TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
PAPACY AS A LEGISLATIVE POWER [590-867 a.d.] 


590 Gregory (I) the Great elected pope. He raises the papacy to eminence 
and determines its future policy. Gregory’s work is of threefold character. 
(1) He perfects the church ritual and introduces a new mode of chanting, 
and organises the revenues of the church. (2) He exercises supreme 
authority over the churches of western Europe. The Lombards are converted 
from Arianism, 599, and Britain is converted by St. Augustine. (3) He 
makes the pope a temporal sovereign. By this time the bishop of Rome has 
become the largest landholder in Italy. The Lombard invasion has given the 
bishops opportunity for temporal control, and in Rome and its vicinity the 
people recognise Gregory at the head of affairs. 


604 Sabinianus. 


607 Boniface III. The emperor Phocas bestows title of universal bishop on 
Boniface, but 


the patriarch of Constantinople resumes it on Phocas’ death. 


608 Boniface IV. He converts the Roman Pantheon into a Christian church. 
615 Deusdedit. 


618 Boniface V. 


625 Honorius I. The monothelitic controversy begins. 638 Severinus. He is 
not confirmed until 640. 640 John IV. The monothelite doctrine condemned. 
642 Theodore I. 


649 Martin I. The whole West repudiates monothelitism. Martin condemns 
the Type of Constans II. 


653 Martin seized by the exarch and carried to Constantinople, by order of 
Constans. 


654 Eugenius I elected in place of the absent Martin. 

655 Martin banished to Cherson, where he soon dies. 657 Vitalianus. 
672 Adeodatus. 676 Domnus or Donus I. 

678 Agatho. Time of Wilfrid’s preaching in Britain and Gaul. 


680 The Sixth OScumenic Council at Constantinople settles the 
monothelitic question. 682 Leo II. 683, Benedict II. 685, John V. 686, 
Conon. 


687 Sergius I. Paschal and Theodore are supported as anti-popes by 
different factions. The exarch finally recognises Sergius. 
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701 John VI. He saves the life of the exarch in a rising of the army. He 
drives the 


invading duke of Benevento hack to his own territory. 705 John VII. The 
emperor Justinian II tries to force certain decrees objectionable in 


the West upon the church of Rome. 708 Sisinnius lives but twenty days 
after election. Constantine. Justinian perseveres 


in his aim to reduce the West to obedience. 710 Constantine goes to 
Constantinople at order of Justinian, who remains content with 


this act of submission. 715 Gregory II. Time of Bede’s teaching. 
725 Boniface establishes the German church. 
726 The emperor Leo issues edict against image-worship. Italy rebels. 


728 Rebellion of Ravenna over the iconoclastic edict. Liutprand, the 
Lombard king, captures the city. The papacy begins to free itself from the 
Eastern Empire. The popes are unwilling to submit themselves to the 
Lombards. Gregory appeals to Charles Martel for aid against the Lombards. 


731 Gregory III. He defies Leo in the matter of image-worship. 


739 War with the Lombards. Appeal of Gregory to the Franks for help 
against them. 


7-41 Zacharias. He is the first pope to be elected without obtaining the 
customary consent of the exarch. The papacy is now free of the empire. It 
has become practically a political dukedom. 


742 Zacharias visits Liutprand and obtains treaty of peace. Many 
possessions of the church restored by the Lombards. 


749 The Lombards renew attacks on the pope. 


751 Zacharias sanctions the transfer of the French crown to the 
Carlovingian line. 


752 Stephen II dies before his consecration. Usually not reckoned in list of 
popes. 


Stephen II or III. 


755 Pepin of France forces Aistulf, the Lombard king, to relinquish all 
territory taken from the exarch and the pope. Ravenna, Pentapolis, and 
other territory turned over to the pope. ” The Donation of Pepin.” The 
foundations of the papal states are laid. Pepin bestows title of Patrician of 
Rome on the king of the Franks. 


757 Paul I. The Lombards do not encroach upon the papacy. 


767 On death of Paul, Toto, duke of Nepi, compels a bishop to ordain one 
of his brothers, 


Constantine, a layman. He discharges all the offices of pontiff for a year, 
when 


768 Desiderius, the Lombard king, sends a band to rescue Rome. 
Constantine is seized. 


Election of Stephen III or IV. All of Constantine’s acts are declared null and 


void. Cruel treatment of Constantine. 772 Adrian I. Troubles with the 
Lombards are renewed. Adrian appeals to Charlemagne. 774 Charlemagne 
captures Desiderius in Pavia, and assumes title of king of the Lombards. 


End of the Lombard kingdom. Charlemagne gives a large amount of 
territory to 


the pope. ” Donation of Charlemagne.” Adrian takes possession of the 
exarchate, 


with all power and privileges of a temporal prince. 780 The pope summons 
Charlemagne to protect him against a coalition of his Byzantine 


enemies. Peace is purchased. 786 Charlemagne reduces Arichis of 
Benevento to subjection. The pope’s dominions 


extend to Calabria. 795 Leo III. He recognises the supremacy of 
Charlemagne. 


799 Assault, attempted mutilation, and imprisonment of Leo by an armed 
band headed by 


his nephews. Leo escapes to Charlemagne, but returns to Rome. 


800 Charlemagne goes to Rome to inquire into charges against Leo. Leo 
crowns him emperor. 


Foundation of the empire of Charlemagne. The pope and emperor begin the 
upbuild-ing of the fabric of the Middle Ages. The pope is subordinate to the 
emperor. 


816 Stephen IV. He is unpopular, and makes the Romans swear fealty to the 
emperor. 


Is compelled to take refuge with Louis le Debonnaire. Returns to Rome, 
and dies. 


817 Paschal I. Assumes pontificate without imperial sanction. The Romans, 
admonished by the emperor, agree not to allow this again. 824 Eugenius II. 


827 Valentinus dies in five weeks. Gregory IV. He mediates between Louis 
le Debonnaire and his sons. His pontificate is uneventful, but materially 
advances pretensions 


of the hierarchy. 844 Sergius II consecrated without consent of the emperor 
Loth air. Lothair sends his 


son, Louis, with an army to Rome, but his meeting with the [>ope is 
amicable. Louis 


II made king of Lombard y. 847 Leo IV. The Saracens invade Italy as far as 
the gates of Rome. Driven off by 


Louis. Leo fortifies a portion of Rome, henceforth known as the Leonine 
city, 


including the Vatican and church of St. Peter. 


506 THE HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 
850 The ” False Decretals ” come to light. 


855 Benedict III. His election contested by Anastasius, who, at head of 
armed faction, seizes the Lateran. The imperial legates decide in favour of 
Benedict, and Anastasius is expelled. Beginning of the strife between 
Photius and Ignatius for the see of Constantinople, which ends in the 
permanent schism between the eastern and western churches. 


858 Nicholas I. Under him the papacy makes a signal advance in power. He 
interferes in the quarrel over the patriarchate of Constantinople, espousing 
the cause of Ignatius, and pronouncing sentence of deposition upon Photius. 
He adopts and declares authentic the “False Decretals,” thus establishing 
the principle of the sole legislative power of the pope. 


861-864 Humiliation of the archbishops of Cologne, Treves, and Ravenna. 
The act of archbishop Hincmar of Rheims in deposing Rothrad, bishop of 
Soissons, is reversed by Nicholas, on authority of the ” False Decretals.” 


863 Nicholas forbids Lothair II to divorce his wife. 


FROM THE DEATH OF NICHOLAS I TO THE BEGINNING OF THE 
ERA OF PRACTICAL REFORM [867-1046 a.d.] 


867 Adrian II. 


868 On death of Lothair II of Lorraine, Adrian attempts to bestow that 
crown on the 


emperor Louis II. This extension of the papal prerogatives is not welcome 
to 


the German bishops, and they rebuke Adrian. 870 Hincmar renews his 
struggle with the pope, and the whole Frankish church arrays 


itself against the power of the pope in dealing directly with bishops. 872 
John VIII. During his pontificate, Rome is constantly in danger from the 


Saracens. 


875 John bestows the imperial crown on Charles the Bald, not as his right, 
but as a gift. 


Victory over Hincmar and the Frankish church by the appointment of 
Ansegis as primate of France. 


876 Beginning of quarrel with Formosus, bishop of Porto. 


877 In league with Athanasius, duke-bishop of Naples, the Saracens reach 
the walls of 


Rome. Charles the Bald ignores John’s appeals for help. The pope 
compelled to pay the Saracens tribute. 


878 Lambert, duke of Spoleto, in the interest of the imperial claimant, 
Carloman, enters 


Rome, seizes John, and imprisons him. John escapes, and flees to Provence. 
He returns to Rome. 


881 John crowns Charles the Fat emperor. 

882 Death of John, possibly murdered. Martin II. 
884 Adrian III. 

885 Stephen V. 


887 On deposition of Charles the Fat the Carlovingian empire comes to an 
end. 


